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United  States 
of  America 


Congrtssiona|)'Record 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE     97^^     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^ar«dai^  November  12,  1981 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  Mallon,  permanent 
deacon.  Holy  Family  Church,  Mitch- 
ellville,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
.  prayer: 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  Earth.  The  Earth  was 
without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  moving  over  the  face 
of  the  waters.—  Genesis  1:  1-3. 

Father  we  pray  for  world  peace 
through  Your  active  participation  in 
conflict  resolution.  Inspire  us  to  seek 
optimal  solutions  that  reduce  world 
stress-  brought  on  by  unacceptable  so- 
lutions to  complex  problems. 

Our  hope  and  faith  in  eternal  life 
comforts  us  against  the  threat  of  cata- 
strophic destruction,  however  we  are 
mindful  of  our  responsibility  as  care- 
t'kkers  to  this  creation  which  You 
brought  into  being. 

Father,  You  have  entrusted  us  with 
this  secular  stewardship,  allow  your 
Spirit  to  dwell  among  us  and  preserve 
within  us  Your  image. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Ameij. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  337,  nays 
8,  answered  'present"  1,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  295] 
YEAS— 337 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursue 
ant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demasid  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

Th^  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Cbair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

TheXauestion  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared iG  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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Mr.  TAUKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea."' 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  D.C. 
November  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeill.  Jr.,- 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  received  at 
3:20  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  November  10,  1981. 
the  following  message  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  H.R.  4734. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EoMDND  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  195.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  con- 
current resolution,  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1322.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  building,  located  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity. StarkviUe,  Miss.,  as  the  "Robey 
Wentworth  Harned  Laboratory";  to  extend 
the  delay  in  making  any  adjustment  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk:  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referenda  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  and  upland  cotton: 

S.  1551.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  physiciauis  comparability  contracts 
may  be  entered  into,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution 
granting  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
to  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-372,  appointed  Mr.  Levin  to  be 
a  member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING    IN    ORDER    CONSIDER- 
ATION    OF     DEFENSE     APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILL.    FISCAL    YEAR 
1982 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 

to  take  up  the  Defense  appropriation 

bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  on  Wednesday 

next  or  any  time  thereafter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4144.  ENERGY  AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4144) 
making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  BoLAMD.  Mrs.  Boggs. 
Messrs.  Chappell.-^Fazio.  Watkins. 
Benjamin.  Whitten,  Myers,  Bur- 
GENER,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
RuDD.  and  Mr.  Conte. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  AND  AMENDMENTS 
AND  DISAGREEMENT  THERETO 
ON  H.R.  4144.  ENERGY  AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 17.  of  next  week,  or  any  day  there- 
after, to  consider  the  conference 
report  and  any  amendments  in  dis» 
agreement  thereto  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4144)  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  and  whether  they 
are  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  timing. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  so  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  one  objecting  to  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  resr 
ervation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4144. 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVEL- 
OPMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  Monday.  No- 
vember 16.  to  file  a  r.onference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  4144)  making  appro- 
priations for  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3455.  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  1982 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3455)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Price.  Brinkley.  Montgom- 
ery. Kazen,  Won  Pat.  Dickinson. 
Trible.  Whitehurst.  and  Mitchell  of 
New  York. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  THURSDAY.  NO- 
VEMBER 12.  1981.  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4522.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4522)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve- 
nues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3413,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY    NATIONAL   SECURITY 

"  MILITARY  APPUCATIONS  OF 
NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  3413)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mr. 
F^iCE,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Mavrooles,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Hillis. 


REVENUE  ENHANCEMENT  FOR 
BIG  CORPORATIONS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  quotes 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  as 
acknowledging  that  "supply  side"  eco- 
nomics was  just  a  new  name  for  "trick- 
le down"  policies  that  favor  the 
wealthy  over  the  middle  and  lower 
income  Americans. 

According  to  published  accounts, 
Mr.  Stockman  is  said  to  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  taxing  and  spending 
numbers  in  his  budget  did  not  add  up, 
that  the  strategists  never  really  ex- 
pected to  get  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut, 
that  the  whole  thing  was  slapped  to- 
gether hastily  and  "frenetically,"  and 
that  for  a  period  of  weeks  the  trickle- 
down  strategists  "got  away  with  that" 
because  of  the  novelty  of  it  all. 

Many  of  us  were  .saying  exactly 
these  same  things  at  the  time  it  v/as 
happening.  We  knew  the  tax  cut  was 
excessive.  We  knew  that  it  favored  the 
wealthy.  We  knew  that  it  did  practi- 
cally nothing  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can. We  knew  that  it  made  big  deficits 
unavoidable. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  discover, 
however,  the  astonishing  extent  to 
which  the  huge  tax  cut  has  opened 


gaping  loopholes  through  which  the 
wealthiest  corporations  in  the  country 
are  benefiting  by  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  at  the  expense  of  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer. 

Surely  Congress  did  not  intend  for 
Ford  Motor  Co.  to  sell  $200  million 
worth  of  tax  credits  it  could  not  use  to 
a  company  as  wealthy  as  IBM  and 
thus  enable  IBM  to  avoid  paying  a  re- 
ported $400  million  in  taxes. 

Surely  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
Occidental  Petroleum  Co..  which 
earned  more  than  $700  million  in  prof- 
its last  year  and  paid  not  one  penny  in 
taxes  to  the  United  States,  should  be 
able  to.  sell  unused  tax  credits  for  a  re- 
ported $20  million  to  a  third  company 
which  uses  them  to  avoid  paying  taxes 
which  it  otherwise  owes  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

That  tax  evasions  of  this  magnitude 
could  have  been  made  legal  by  the 
machinations  of  the  very  plaiuiers 
who  would  reduce  the  milk  in  school 
lunches,  cut  payments  for  ^meals-on- 
wheels,  reduce  benefits  to  '^^merica's 
elderly  and  make  it  harder  for  young 
Americans  to  attend  college,  is  worse 
than  an  outrage. 

To  learn  now  that  some  are  cynically 
planning  to  make  up  for  these  multi- 
ple hundreds  of  millions  in  tax  avoid- 
ance which  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
profitable  corporations  have  exploited, 
by  increasing  sales  and  excise  taxes 
upon  the  middle  and  low  income 
American  families  compounds  the  out- 
rage and  exposes  the  cynical  nature  of 
the  "trickle  down"  conspiracy  of 
which  the  Budget  Director  reportedly 
boasts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Synar).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 


After  all  the  rhetoric,  after  all  the 
promises,  the  numbers  mean  that  the 
American  people  suffer  while  the 
"hogs "  feed. 


RHETORIC  AND  REALITY 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  has  flood- 
ed the  American  people  in  a  great 
stream  of  paper  promises.  Now,  just 
this  week,  they  have  revealed  their 
real  thinking. 

The  so-called  across-the-board  tax  cut  was 
always  a  trojan  horse  to  bring  down  the  top 
rate  •  *  •  the  rest  of  it  was  secondary. 

Perhaps  the  vast  millions  of  working 
Americans  will  remember  that  they 
were  promised  real  tax  relief. 

"Supply  side  is  trickle  down' 
theory."  Perhaps  the  8.5  million  im- 
employed  Americans  wiU  remember 
that  it  was  billed  as  more  jobs,  new 
growth.  "None  of  us  really  imderstand 
what's  really  going  on  with  all  these 
numbers." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Stockman  should  talk 
to  disabled  children  seeking  an  educa- 
tion, or  families  grappling  with  college 
tuition,  or  retirees  facing  minimum 
benefit  cuts.  The  numbers  are  siinple. 


ECONOMIC  POUCY  HAS  MEIANT 
HAVOC  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Fred  Schoenfeld.  head  of  Select 
Brands  Industries  of  Kansas  City. 
Kans..  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetsiry 
Policy  on  behalf  of  the  National  Small 
Business  Association.  He  made  some 
startling  points  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress need  to  be  alert  to;  let  me  quote: 

I  founded  Select  Brands  in  1954.  Since 
then,  we  have  had  27  consecutive  years  of 
increased  sales  and  27  years  of  profitability. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  ever,  I  feel  my  own 
business  is  being  threatened  with  possible 
extinction.  I  am  also  extremely  concerned 
that  federal  policy  may  be  leading  us  to  a 
point  of  no  return  for  thousands  of  well- 
managed  small  firms,  and  severe  financial 
damage  for  thousands  of  others,  which  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  .  .  .  Al- 
though there  has  been  a  welcome  reduction 
in  short-term  rates  in  recent  weeks,  our  in- 
formation is  that  medium  and  long-term 
rites  have  actually  increased  during  this 
period.  .  .  .  Among  the  consequences  (of 
high  interest  rates)  we  have  observed  so  far 
are: 

The  amount  of  interest  payable  on  farm 
debt  has  risen  more  than  20  percent  in  one 
year.  .  .  . 

Interest  expenses  of  non-financial  corpo- 
rations have  risen  from  19  percent  of  pre- 
tax profits  in  the  1960s  and  about  25  per- 
cent in  the  1970's  to  approximately  30  per- 
cent ...  in  1981. 

Business  bankruptcies  have  increased  dra- 
matically. .  .  . 

The  federal  government  has  also  experi- 
enced higher-than-expected  interest 
costs.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  was  not  talking 
about  fly-by-night  firms;  he  was  talk- 
ing about  well-managed  businesses  on 
Main  Streets  all  over  America.  With 
small  businesses  at  the  heart  of  our 
economy  suffering,  even  failing,  the 
potential  for  economic  recovery  seems 
increasingly  doubtful. 


FARM  BILL  CONFERENCE  MUST 
BE  DEFEATED 

(Ml.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mifiute  and  to  revise  and  extpnd  his 
re"  narks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  leave  the  demise  of  David 
Stockman  to  others  today,  and  talk 
about  something  that  does  deeply  con- 
cern me.  which  is  the  conference  on 
the  farm  bill  on  which  I  was  a  confer- 
ee last  week. 
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As  many  Members  now  know,  the 
conferees  accepted  without  any 
change  the  sugar  part  of  the  farm  bill 
that  the  House  had  defeated,  and  had 
defeated  over  the  previous  years  as 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  there  is  only  one 
course  of  action  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  take  to  defend  what  is  vi- 
tally important  nol  only  to  the  Mem- 
bers here,  but  to  the  entire  country, 
and  that  is  to  defeat  the  farm  confer- 
ence bill  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
floor,  and  then  in^jiruct  the  conferees 
to  go  back  into  conference  and  to 
come  cut  without  a  sugar  bill. 


D  1230 


DAVID  STOCKMAN,    'WIZARD  OF 
WISHFUL  THINKING" 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
*given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
well  remember  the  summer  of  1972 
when  one  day,  in  this  well,  was  an- 
nounced: "Watergate."  And  then 
awhile  later  came  "Koreagate,"  and 
now  we  have  "Ombigate." 

It  is  a  shock  to  find  that  the  great 
economic  plan  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  is  nothing  but  experimental 
therapy  for  our  ailing  economy.  The 
American  people  are  being  used  as 
guinea  pigs  to  test  a  new  panacea. 

But  is  it  a  new  panacea?  I  under- 
stand that  the  truth  is  that  il  is  not.  It 
is  the  same  old  trickle-down  theory.  It 
is  the  same  old  snake  oil  in  a  better 
looking  bottle,  and  we  now  find  that 
the  much  heralded  Kemp-Roth  tax 
plan  is  nothing  but  a  "Trojan  Horse." 

And  from  whose  mouth  do  these 
words  come?  They  come  from  that 
great  architect  of  the  economic  plan. 
David  Stockman,  who  now  admits  that 
his  plan  was  made  of  sand,  and  now, 
instead  of  an  architect,  he  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  but  the  wizard  of  wishful 
thinking. 

And  I  just  wonder  if  there  was  an  18- 
minute  gap  in  that  tape. 


most  dramatic  change  in  U.S.  econom- 
ic policy  since  the  New  Deal— was  just 
a  snap  judgment.  In  the  December 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  maga- 
zine, an  article  by  William  Greider,  en- 
titled, "The  Education  of  David  Stock- 
man" quotes  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  as  saying: 

The  numbers  didn't  quite  mesh  .  .  .  But 
...  for  about  a  month  and  a  half,  we  got 
away  with  all  that  because  of  the  novelty  of 
all  those  budget  resolutions. 

The  whiz  kid  apparently  had  a  crib 
sheet. 

David  Stockman  also  said  though,  it 
might  all  work.  Who  knows?  Who 
knows?  We  have  dismantled  more 
than  $35  billion  in  Federal  budget  allo- 
cations for  fiscal  1982  and  who  knows? 

Supply-side  theory,  Mr.  Stockman 
says,  is  really  not  an  economic  theory 
but  new  language  to  conceal  the  old 
Republican  idea  of  a  tax  cut  for  the 
rich.  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  recognized  this  and 
said  so.  Apparently  even  Mr.  Stock- 
man recognized  it  during  the  tax  bill 
debate  and  he  is  saying  it  now. 

I  think  the  American  people,  who 
have  been  so  trusting,  deserve  now  to 
know  what  this  administration's  plans 
for  them  really  are?  Do  not  Mr.  Stock- 
man's extremely  revealing  cynical 
statements  raise  questions  now  about 
what  the  administration  really  intends 
to  do  about  social  security?  About 
medicare?  About  the  safety  net?  About 
the  environment? 

It  has  come  down  to  a  question  of 
badly  failed  trust.  Cynicism  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  rewarded  with  con- 
tinued credibility. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FISCAL 
CREDIBILITY 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  ) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
this  administration  has  had  going  for 
it  was  the  trust  of  the  American 
people.  The  offices  of  Members  of 
Congress  were  flooded,  when  we  were 
considering  the  budget  resolution  and 
the  tax  bill,  with  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  people  who  thought  that 
the  administration  was  on  the  level. 

Now  we  find  that  the  $38  billion  tax 
cut  and  the  $35  billion  budget  reduc- 
tion for  1982— which  have  formed  the 
basis   for  what   has  been  called   the 


lion  debt  to  be  increased  by  one-third, 
in  excess  of  $300  billion.  If  we  project 
that  forward  in  the  next  8  years  at  the 
ssune  rate,  we  will  double  that  $1  tril- 
lion and  end  up  with  a  $2  trillion  debt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  do  in  8  years 
what  it  took  this  country  205  years  to 
do. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rfirn?Lrlcs  ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
ported recently,  on  Friday,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  projects 
that  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  deficit 
will  exceed  $100  billion.  This  is  an  as- 
tounding admission,  considering  the 
earlier  spring  and  summer  projections 
from  that  same  office. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
Carter  budget  deficits.  I  think  a  little 
comparison  is  called  for.  The  Reagan 
budget  deficit  of  $100  billion  is  slightly 
less  than  the  combined  total  of  the 
last  two  Carter  budget  deficits.  The 
next  two  fiscal  year  deficits  will 
exceed  the  total  4-year  Carter  deficit 
by  some  $50  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  a  little 
history.  Since  the  founding  of  this 
country,  until  1981,  in  205  years  the 
total  national  debt  reached  $1  trillion. 
This  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  but  it  is 
a  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  told  by  the 
President's  own  people  that  in  the 
next  3  years  we  can  expect  that  $1  tril- 


HISTORIC  FIRST  TELECAST  OF 
HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS  TO 
WASHINGTON  VIEWERS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  first  time  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  televised  live 
in  the  Washington  area  on  other  than 
cable  television.  WNVT-TV  channels 
53/14  in  northern  Virginia,  is  carrying 
the  broadcasts,  and  the  station  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  in  bringing 
about  these  broadcaiits. 

I  want  to  especially  commend  the 
gentleman  fron  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose),  chairman  of  the  Speaker's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Broadcasting,  for 
arranging  for  these  telecasts.  Mr.  Rose 
has  protected  both  the  integrity  of  the 
House  and  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  see  Congress  in  action  by 
making  certain  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  are  available  to  the 
widest  possible  audience  and  on  a  cost- 
free  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  the  House  broadcasts  do  not 
belong  to  the  people,  but  rather  are 
the  property  of  private  industry.  Mr. 
Rose  has  made  certain  by  bringing 
about  the  start  of  live  telecasts  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  the 
House  of  the  people,  will  be  available 
to  the  people  without  charge. 

Once  again,  I  commend  Chairman 
Rose,  and  I  commend  WNVT,  its 
president,  B.  W.  Spiller,  its  vice  presi- 
dent and  genersQ  manager,  Dan  Ward, 
and  its  director  of  news  and  public  af- 
fairs, Bruce  Miller,  for  this  television 
first. 


A  CALL  FOR  THE  RESIGNATION 
OF  DAVID  STOCKMAN 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  today  to  call  for  the  resignation 
of  David  Stockman  and  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  immediately  reconsider 
the  President's  entire  tax  package. 

We  have  already  heard  a  number  of 
Members  here  today  detail  cogently 
Mr.  Stockman's  startling  comments  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  article.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying,  for  instance,  that 
the  whole  supply-side  tax  program  was 
nothing  more  than  a  "Trojan  Horse" 


which  was  designed  to  aid  the  rich 
under  the  guise  of  helping  everybody. 

On  the  defense  budget,  Mr.  Stock- 
man is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Pen- 
tagon has  been  given  "a  blank  check." 

"I  let  it  go,"  he  said. 

On  taxes,  Mr.  Stockman  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

The  hogs  were  really  feeding.  The  greed 
level,  the  level  of  opportunism,  just  got  out 
of  control.  ^ 

On  the  overall  program,  he  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

It  didn't  quite  mesh  .  .  .  but,  you  see,  for 
about  a  month  and  a  half  we  got  away  with 
that  because  of  the  novelty  of  all  these 
budget  reductions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  is 
sincere,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
cynical  men  around  the  President  who 
are  giving  the  President  advice  which 
they  know  to  be  wrong  and  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stockman's  useful- 
ness to  this  administration  is  over,  and 
he  will  no  longer  be  respected  by  the 
Congress.  He  is  discredited  and  so  is 
the  economic  policy  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  architect  and  for  which  he  is 
the  principal  spokesman. 

His  words  demonstrate  that  he  has 
known  since  spring  that  you  cannot 
double  the  defense  budget  and  cut 
taxes  by  30  percent  at  the  same  time 
without  killing  the  economy. 

The  loser  in  this  revelation  is  not 
just  Mr.  Stockman  but  the  American 
people  who  were  trusting  enough  to 
believe  there  was  any  purpose  behind 
the  administrations'  tax  plan  except  to 
help  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  every- 
one else. 


A  SUGGESTED  REPLACEMENT 
FOR  MR.  STOCKMAN 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6iti3.Flcs  ) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  outraged  by 
David  Stockman's  remarks,  I  find 
myself  scratching  my  head  and  won- 
dering. Frankly,  I  am  a  bit  puzzled, 
but  not  for  the  same  reasons. 

There  is  an  overlooked  link  here. 

Mr.  Stockman  admits  the  White 
House  does  not  know  what  it  is  doing, 
that  the  Republican  plan  favors  the 
rich,  and  that  the  President's  scheme 
is  just  the  same  old  trickle-down 
theory. 

Yet  Richard  Richards,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  other  GOP  campaign  groups  are 
exploiting  the  inequity  of  Reaganom- 
ics  and  have  raised  millions  of  dollars 
through  direct  mail  appeals.  The  GOP 
letters  say  the  main  goal  of  raising 
these  millions  is  to  take  control  of  the 
House  next  year. 

Since  Mr.  Richards  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful, and  Mr.  Stockman  has  admit- 
ted failure,  I  am  considering  asking 


the  President  to  seek  Mr.  Stockman's 
resignation— but  only  if  Mr.  Richards 
is  given  the  OMB  job. 

Mr.  Richards  obviously  knows  how 
to  manage  a  budget  and  erase  deficits: 
and  Mr.  Stockman,  according  to  his 
own  words,  is  just  guessing. 

Mr.  Richards  and  his  GOP  commit- 
tees plan  to  raise  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  1982  elections.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  GOP  campaign  group  already 
has  enough  money  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  all  GOP  Senate  candi- 
dates next  year.  They  are  already 
plarming  for  1984.  Mr.  Stockman  is 
trying  to  figure  out  what  happened 
last  spring. 

I  know  this  President  can  be  stead- 
fast, and,  as  the  morning  news  report- 
ed, Mr.  Reagan  may  want  to  continue 
supporting  Mr.  Stockman. 

But  I  would  urge  the  President  to 
consider  putting  someone  at  OMB  who 
knows  something  about  economic 
plarming,  budget  control,  and  erasing 
deficits. 

It  is  obvious  Mr.  Stockman  does  not. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Richards  can  do  a  better 
job  and  can  be  honest  with  the  public 
and  Congress. 


A  PLEA  FOR  VANADIUM  PUR- 
CHASES FROM  U.S.  STOCK- 
PILES 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Services  Administration  will 
announce  today  the  award  of  a  $6  mil- 
lion contract  for  the  purchase  of  1.8 
million  pounds  of  vanadium.  This  pur- 
chase by  the  U.S.  Government  could 
mean  a  substantial  boost  for  the  do- 
mestic minmg  industry,  a  boost  which 
the  vanadium-uranium  mining  compa- 
nies sorely  need.  But  instead  of  buying 
the  ore  from  stockpiles  in  this  coun- 
try, the  administration  is  awarding 
this  $6  million  contract  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa.  This  initial  buy  is 
just  the  first  part  of  a  plan  to  pur- 
chase 15  million  pounds  of  vanadium  a 
multimillion-dollar  package.  I  am  won- 
dering, and  so  are  unemployed  miners 
in  Colorado  and  other  States  sitting 
on  top  of  vanadium"  stockpiles,  wheth- 
er the  administration  will  choose  to 
purchase  all  15  million  tons  irom  for- 
eign sources.  I  am  wondering  why  we 
are  sending  our  capital  to  foreign 
countries  when  it  would  go  a  long  way 
in  boosting  our  economy  and  improv- 
ing an  unemployment  rate  which  is  al- 
ready plaguing  the  administration  and 
its  master  plan  for  revitalizing  our 
economy.  Sending  this  capital  to 
South  Africa  will  not  revitalize  our 
economy,  and  it  obviously  goes  against 
the  grain  of  the  administration's  rhet- 
oric, and  economic  commonsense. 


STOCKMAN'S  STATEM^KT- NOT 
EDUCATION  BUT  A  CONFESSION 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  per.Tiission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  heard  many  references 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article  refer- 
ring to  the  'Ediication  of  David  Stock- 
man." 

M|U-Stockman's  disclosures  increase 
my  concern  that  the  Reagan  economic 
policy,  which  cuts  taxes  by  deficit 
spending  and  increases  the  military 
budget,  contains  no  coherent  plan  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  during  the 
President's  term.  Mr.  Stockman  con- 
firms that  Reaganomics  will  produce 
big  deficits  which  will  perpetuate  high 
interest  rates.  The  President's  deficit, 
as  it  is  reported,  will  likely  exceed  $300 
billion  during  the  3  years  remaining  in 
his  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
article  seems  to  report  more  of  a  con- 
fession than  it  does  an  education.  But 
it  is  the  American  people  who  will  pay 
the  penance,  not  Mr.  Stockman. 


NO  SWITCH  IN  PARTY  ALLE- 
GIANCE SEEN  FOR  DAVID 
STOCKMAN 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wash- 
ington's gossip  and  rumor  mills  have 
been  working  overtime  in  the  wake  of 
the  publication  of  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman's  comments  criticiz- 
ing the  Reagan  tax  cut  as  simply  a  re- 
cycled version  of  the  old-time  Republi- 
can "triclde-down"  economics. 

There,  have  been  reports  that  Mr. 
Stockman  would  soon  be  leaving  the 
administration,  or  that  other  discipli- 
nary actions  were  pending. 

There  have  been  the  responses  of 
the  congressional  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  both  Houses  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man's credibility  was  irreparably  dam- 
aged, and  that  the  American  people 
could  not  trust  amy  information 
coming  out  of  OMB  any  more. 

There  have  been  reports  that  Ed 
Meese  decided  not  to  wake  the  Presi- 
dent up  to  tell  him  at>out  the  Stock- 
man interview,  and  that  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  called  Jack  Anderson  to 
deny  that  he  had  framed  Mr.  Stock- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  caimot  say  whether 
any  of  these  other  rumors  or  reports 
have  any  validity.  I  can  say,  however, 
in  my  role  as  Secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  the  House,  that  there 
is  no  truth  whatsoever  to  the  nunors 
that  Mr.  Stockman  has  been  meeting 
clandestinely  with  members  of  the 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss switching  party  allegiance. 
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I  must  add,  however,  that  I  have  no 
comment  on  the  rumored  joint  press 
conference  that  Speaker  O'Neill, 
DNC  Chairman  Charles  Manatt,  and 
Mr.  Stoclunan  have  scheduled  for 
later  today. 


PROPOSED  HHS  CUTS  WOULD 
WREAK  HAVOC  ON  NATIONS 
HELPLESS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Stockman  confessions,  I 
want  to  express  my  dismay  at  the  ad- 
ministration's newest  assault  on  our 
Nation's  helpless. 

Secretary  Schweikcr  of  HHS  has 
proposed  cuU  in  his  Department  of 
$9.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  by  im- 
plementing a  series  of  Draconian 
measures,  among  which  is  one  that 
would  require  mothers  in  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram to  work  regardless  of  the  age  of 
their  children. 

Does  the  Reagan  administration  not 
care  about  the  fate  of  those  2  million 
children  less  than  6  years  old  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  proposal? 
We  recoil  in  horror  at  stories  of  chil- 
dren who  die  in  fires  or  who  are  in- 
jured when  left  unattended.  Such  inci- 
dents might  well  become  common  if 
mothers  are  forced  to  work  without 
being  provided  with  day  care  pro- 
grams, yet  funds  for  day  care  have 
been  slashed  and  replaced  with  vari- 
ous tax  incentives  which  will  benefit 
middle  and  upper  income  families  for 
the  most  part. 

The  AFDC  program  has  been  under 
relentless  attack  possibly  because  of 
the  common  misconception  that  its  re- 
cipients are  able,  but  unwilling,  to 
work.  The  plain  fact  is  that  80  percent 
of  AFDC  recipients  are  either  chil- 
dren, or  disabled,  aged  or  blind  people; 
19  percent  are  mothers;  and  only  1 
percent  are  fathers. 

To  undermine  basic  support  to  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  proposed  by 
Secretary  Schweiker  is  unconscion- 
able. 


PROPOSED  ABOUTION  OP  BATF 
CITED  AS  A  MISTAKE 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  moving  to 
downgrade  another  Federal  anticrime 
program.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  advised  me  that  he  has  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

More  than  any  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agency,  the  BATF  is  direct- 
ly involved  in  fighting  violent  crime 
through  its  investigations  of  rings  that 


sell  stolen  and  illegal  handguns,  rifles, 
machineguns,  silencers,  and  explo- 
sives. 

ATF's  experts  in  the  area  of  fire  and 
explosives  help  solve  the  most  com- 
plex arson  cases  such  as  the  MGM 
Grand  Hotel  fire  in  Las  Vegas. 

ATF's  arson  investigations  save  con- 
sumers millions  of  dollars  in  insurance 
premiums  by  stopping  frauds  against 
insurance  companies. 

Various  administration  spokesper- 
sons have  given  conflicting  rationale 
for  this  move.  When  the  move  was 
first  revealed  in  late  September,  Secre- 
tary Regan  told  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee it  was  a  cost-saving  step.  On  the 
same  day,  a  spokesman  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  said  it  was  not  being  done 
to  save  money,  and  that  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  overall  budget  was 
involved.  Testifying  before  our  Crime 
Subcommittee  a  few  days  later.  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Secretary  Walker  denied 
that  a  decision  to  abolish  BATF  had 
even  been  made. 

I  do  not  oppose  Government  reorga- 
nization, and  while  BATF  has  done  a 
good  job  in  enforcing  our  Federal  fire- 
arms, explosives,  and  arson  laws,  I  do 
not  even  oppose  reorganization  of 
these  functions.  However.  I  do  oppose 
any  and  all  steps  that  will  reduce  our 
law  enforcement  capability. 

The  abolition  of  BATF  and  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  its  functions  is  such 
a  move,  in  my  view.  It  is  prompted  by 
a  need  to  placate  a  special  interest 
lobby,  and  designed  to  augment  the  re- 
sources of  other  Treasury  agencies  at 
the  expense  of  effective  enforcement 
of  firearms,  explosives,  and  arson  laws. 

BATF  has  been  so  abused  antt  ma- 
ligned, both  within  and  without  the 
Government,  that  even  its  own  agents 
welcome  its  abolition  and  the  reassign- 
ment of  its  responsibilities.  A  more 
sensible  solution,  however,  would  be  to 
transfer  these  functions  to  our  pri- 
mary law  enforcement  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime  recommended  similar  action, 
and  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to 
this  effect  in  a  few  days. 


about  10,000  per  member  in  unemploy- 
ment being  added  to  one's  own  con- 
stituency. 

D  1245 

We  are  talking  about  8  million 
people  nationwide  under  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  worst  year  for  the  auto 
sales  since  1958  when  we  had  a  reces- 
sion under  the  Republican  administra- 
tion at  that  time.  We  have  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  in  Michigan  since 
1975  when  we  had  our  last  Republican 
administration. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Blanchard)  has  asked  for  an  auto 
summit,  a  bipartisan  auto  summit  with 
the  administration  and  they  tell  us  no. 

The  policies  have  to  change  because 
the  auto  industry  caimot  be  allowed  to 
die  in  this  country.  It  is  important  to 
millions  of  families  in  this  country.  It 
is  also  important  to  our  national 
strength. 


UNEMPLOYMENT        RATES        IN- 
CREASING IN  AUTO  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  HERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic picture  in  the  auto  industry  in 
this  country  is  becoming  worse.  In 
Michigan  we  are  talking  about  a  12.7- 
percent  unemploym.ent  rate  now.  We 
are  talking  about  500,000  people— a 
half  million  people— out  of  work  in 
one  State.  That  would  be  comparable, 
of  course,  to  one  congressional  dis- 
trict—every man,  woman  and  child— 
and  if  we  divide  that  up  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  would  be  talking 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM  IS  WORKING 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this 
House  about  interest  rates.  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  ■  program  is  working. 
T-blll  rates  are  down,  and  so  is  the 
prime  rate. 

Look  where  T-bill  rates  started.  It 
started  with  Jimmy  Carter  and  the 
Democratic  Congress  under  Democrats 
at  5.3  percent,  skyrocketed  to  14.7  per- 
cent. That  is  what  the  Treasury  had  to 
pay  for  all  that  debt  you  have  created, 
you  Democrats  that  work  so  hard  for 
big  spending  and  big  deficits. 

Now  those  T-bill  rates  are  coming 
down  because  the  Reagan  economic 
program  is  working.  It  is  finally  work- 
ing after  years  of  going  the  wrong 
way.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Democratic  side  is  cheering. 

Interest  rates  are  now  coming  down, 
thanks  to  Reagan  economics. 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM  IS  WORKING 

(Mr.    LUNGREN    asked    and    was  • 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  what  the 
national  economic  policy  is  and  how 
difficult  some  people  find  it  to  define 
it,  and  exactly  where  we  are  going  eco- 
nomically. 

One  thing  is  for  certain.  We  know 
where  we  have  gone  under  the  previ- 
ous administration.  I  have  heard  Dem- 
ocrat, Republican,  conservative,  liber- 
al, and  everybody  in  between,  say  that 
one  of  the  keys  to  getting  ourselves 
out  of  an  economic  problem  is  increas- 


ing the  productivity  of  the  American 
worker. 

What  did  we  do  when  you  folk  who 
are  criticizing  us  had  control  of  both 
sides  of  Conerress? 

On  this  chart,  look  how  we  moved  in 
productivity  growth  on  an  aimual 
basis  of  3.3  percent  to  minus  0.2  per- 
cent, minus  0.3  percent,  minus  0.2  per- 
cent over  the  lifetime  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. Now  we  are  going  up.  We 
are  not  going  up  fast  enough  but  we 
are  going  up.  And  these  are  nonparti- 
san figures,  by  the  way.  These  are 
from  the  Joint  Ek;onomic  Committee 
report  that  just  came  out  last  month. 

It  looks  like  we  are  going  in  the 
right  direction.  If  those  of  yoil  who 
would  like  to  reverse  our  present 
course,  to  utilize  those  programs  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  then  I  think  you 
ought  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  how  3  years  back-to-back  of 
prodjictivity  negative  growth  is  going 
to  solve  our  problem. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM  IS  WORKING 

(Mr.  EVANC  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks;) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
recently  about  Dave  Stockman,  our 
former  colleague,  and  now  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  has  been  implied  that  Dave 
does  not  agree  that  the  President's 
economic  program  will  work. 

He  does,  in  fact,  believe  that  the 
President's  comprehensive  economic 
program  will  work.  But  I  might  add 
that  all  of  the  speculation  as  to  Dave's 
subjective  judgment  is  all  academic. 
The  program  is,  in  fact,  working. 

May  I  remind  those  in  this  'oody  who 
have  been  somewhat  critical  of  the 
comprehensive  economic  plan  that 
their  major  focus  of  criticism  has  been 
on  high  interest  rates.  Let  me  remind 
those  same  individuals  of  a  few  fig- 
ures. The  prime  rate  of  interest  in 
early  1981  was  21.5  percent.  Today, 
November  12,  1981,  it  is  16.5  percent. 
In  January  of  1981,  90-day  Treasury 
bills  were  at  15.7  percent  and  today 
they  are  under  11  percent.  Inflation  is 
also  trending  downward  and  this  is 
progress  even  though  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial way  to  go.  There  can  be  no  in- 
stant solutions  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems for  they  are  the  result  of  many 
years  of  bankrupt  policies.  You  cannot 
tear  down  overnight  what  took  over  30 
years  to  build,  no  matter  how  poorly  it 
has  been  constructed. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  play  politics 
but  to  continue  on  our  steadfast 
course  toward  full  and  long  lasting 
economic  recovery. 


VOTE  DOWN  INTERIOR  APPRO- 
PRIATION CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

(Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  (o  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill  which 
we  will  be  voting  on  today  is  $1.5  bil- 
lion over  the  level  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

As  the  Congressman  representing 
one  of  the  Western  States  with  many 
Federal  lands,  in  fact  my  State  has  70 
percent  of  its  land  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  this  Interior  appro- 
priation bill  is  too  much  money,"The 
$1.5  billion  would  be  nice.  We  would 
love  to  have  it  out  there.  We  could 
really  use  the  money.  However,  I  am 
against  that  higher  spending. 

As  a  westerner.  I  could  easily  ration- 
alize that  this  would  help  my  district, 
it  would  be  great  for  the  district,  and 
the  State  of  Utah  to  have,  but  we  all 
know  that  is  the  same  kind  of  reason- 
ing that  got  us  into  the  economic  mess 
that  we  are  in  today. 

The  Interior  appropriation  bill  is 
$1.5  billion  over  budget,  and  it  really 
need^to  be  cut.  In  my  11  months  that 
we  have  sat  here.  I  have  heard  people 
get  up  and  deplore  the  high  interest 
rates,  deplore  all  of  the  deficits  we 
have.  Yet  today  we  have  a  chance  to 
see  what  we  are  really  made  of  and 
that  we  really  believe  that. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  country  is 
looking  for  legislators  who  have  the 
courage  to  say  we  cannot  afford  it.  and 
we  cannot  afford  the  one  we  are 
voting  on  today. 


record   of   the   Washington   Capitals 
hockey  team. 

Call  President  Reagan's  theory 
trickle-down  if  you  want  to.  I  call  it 
wising  up. 


WAS  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  A 
CLOSET  TRICKLE-DOWNER? 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
all.  of  this  fuss  about  so-called  trickle- 
down  economics  begs  the  question: 
Does  cutting  tax  rates  help  or  hurt 
the  average  American,  no  matter  what 
it  does  for  the  rich? 

The  answer  is  clear  and.  in  fact,  well 
documented.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy cut  tax  rates  in  the  early  1960's 
and  that  cut  helped  all  Americans. 

Was  J.F.K.  a  closet  trt|kle-downer  or 
a  clandestine  supply  sider? 

The  answer  is  "who  cares?"  WS 
theory  worked.  It  helped  America. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  labels, 
we  would  be  better  off  looking  at  re- 
sults. 

The  results  of  the  economic  philoso- 
phy of  the  Democratic  leadership 
during  the  last  4  years  are:  Double- 
digit  inflation.  20-percent  interest 
rates,  low  productivity,  low  rate  of  sav- 
ings, a  deteriorating  economy,  and,  in 
general,  the  political  equivalent  of  the 


INTERIOR  APPROPRIATION 
EXCEEDS  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  in  the  need  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  we  have  not 
begun  to  ask  for  enough  spending 
cuts. 

But  let  me  ask  my  colleagues  how  in 
the  world  do  we  ever  expect  to  achieve 
those  additional  cuts  or  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  future  if  we  caimot 
abide  by  the  present  budget  resolution 
we  are  working  under?  Today's  appro- 
priation bills,  the  ones  we  will  take  up 
from  the  conference,  and  those  down 
the  road,  do  exceed  that,  particularly 
the  Interior  appropriations  and  the 
ones  for  related  agencies  under  it. 

The  Interior  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Interior  alone  are  $0.6 
billion,  or  19  percent  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  That  portion  of 
the  Interior  that  is  related  to  the  DOE 
programs  is  $0.4  billion  above  the 
President's  request.  That  is  95  percent 
above.  The  Forest  Service  programs 
are  $0.2  of  a  billion,  or  16  percent 
above. 

I  cannot  imagine  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  a  conference  report  on  any 
appropriation  bill  in  this  day  and  age 
when  we  are  looking  to  balance  the 
budget  and  cut  additional  spending 
which  that  much  exceeds  our  budget 
already.  I  call  for  the  defeat  of  this 
conference  report  on  Interior. 


CONCERNED  A^WDUT  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCY  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I, 
too.  am  concerned  about  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies"  appropriation 
conference  report  that  is  before  us 
today.  This  report  is  $0.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.4  billion  in 
outlays  above  the  March  budget  re- 
quest. Notice  I  said  March.  It  appears 
there  was  no  effort  at  all  to  achieve 
the  additional  savings  of  $1.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.1  billion  in 
outlays  that  the  President  called  for 
in  September. 

I  am  afraid  this  Congress  is  going  to 
look  pretty  silly  giving  lipservice  to 
controlling  the  Federal  deficit  t|ut  not 
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having  the  resolve  to  make  individual 
appropriation  bills  fit  the  big  picture. 
Unfortunately,  the  Interior  appro- 
priation conference  report  reflects  this 
irresponsibility. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
CONSIDER  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 357.  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  ON  MONDAY.  NOVEMBER 
16,  1981.  OR  ANY  DAY  THERE- 
/    AFTER 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Monday,  November  16,  1981,  or  any 
day  thereafter,  to  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  357,  making  further 
continuing  appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  why  is  this 
unanimous  consent  necessary?  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  is  for  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right.  First, 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  have  a  pro  forma 
session  tomorrow  should  the  House 
want  to.  Otherwise  we  have  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee.  But  if  this  is 
agreed  to,  we  obviate  the  necessity  of 
being  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words, 
the  only  reason  for  the  unanimous 
consent  for  this  gigantic  continuing 
resolution  is  to  avoid  having  to  get  a 
rule?  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  so  that  we  can 
have  a  pro  forma  session  tomorrow 
and  then,  by  doing  this,  it  enables  the 
other  body  to  have  as  many  days  as 
possible  to  consider  the  resolution.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  to  com- 
plete this  by  midnight  of  November  20 
and  as  I  understand  it,  the  leadership 
in  the  other  body  has  asked  the  House 
to  act  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Would  I  understand 
that  under  this  procedure,  if  we  adopt 
this  procedure  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  it  would  mean  we  would  not 
be  able  to  offer  any  amendment  to  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  it  is  considered  in 
the  House,  that  would  be  the  situa- 
tion. However,  with  the  whole  Govern- 
ment involved,  and  with  the  deadline 
of  November  20,  I  do  not  see  any  way 
to  obviate  that  situation. 

There  would  be  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  would  be  a 
motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  With  or  without  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  With  instruc- 
tions? 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
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Mr.  CONTE.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest we  will  protect  the  minority  side 
with  a  motion  to  reconunit  with  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  With  instruc- 
tions? 

Mr.  CONTE.  With  instructions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  unani- 
mous consent  does  include  the  right  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  does 
not  require  a  rule? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  we  get  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
But  as  the  gentleman  understands, 
when  granting  a  unanimous  consent 
that  few  of  us  have  seen,  except  those 
offering  it,  we  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  there  is  the  opportunity  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  persists  on 
objecting,  we  will  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  we  are  going  to  get  a 
rule,  so  the  problem  here  is  that  we 


are  running  out  of  time.  I  think  this  is 
November  12. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  remember  the 
date. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  have  8  days  left 
and  the  Senate  would  like  to  get  this 
as  fast  as  possible  so  that  they  can 
work  on  it  and  we  can  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  bring  forth  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  chairman 
can  assure  us  all  people  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  drafted  this 
substantial  legislation  are  aware  that 
it  is  coming  up,  it  is  very  apt  to  come 
up  next  week? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  that  is  true,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said, 
and  I  concur  in  his  understanding, 
that  there  will  be  in  order  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

May  I  say  we  will  file  this  report 
today  which  will  make  it  available  to 
the  membership  tomorrow.  That  is  all 
we  can  do.  We  are  doing  everything  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  this  concur- 
rent resolution  over  the  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT:  Is  this  continuing 
resolution  over  the  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  M),  it  is  under  the 
March  budget.  There  may  be  some 
question  otherwise  as  to  the  other 
budget,  but  it  is  my  understanding  and 
from  the  figures  that  I  have  seen  that ' 
it  would  be  below  the  budget  as  it 
stands  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  of  March,  the 
March  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes,  sir;  about  $20 
billion  below  the  March  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  about  the 
September  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  understanding 
at  the  present  time  is  it  would  be  very 
close  at  least  and  I  think  under  the 
amendments  which  as  the  gentleman 
knows  have  come  down  in  a  constant 
stream.  Some  of  them  have  not  been 
received  yet. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object,  but  before  doing 
so  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  last  week  when  we  had  the 
dialog  with  respect  to  why  we  would 
be  meeting  Thursday  and  Friday,  it 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
people  here  to  get  a  rule  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  expecting  that  it 
would  be  controversial  and  that  there 
would  probably  be  some  amendments 
that  Members  would  want  to  make  a 
case  for  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
This       unanimous-consent       request 


comes   to  me  unbeknownst  with  no 
prior  notice.  The  whole  schedule  was 
predicated  on  having  the  Rules  Com- 
j  mittee   meet   Friday   and   be   on   the 

floor  Monday.  We  are  not  altogether 
sure  under  this  sudden  change  in  pro- 
cedures that  a  single  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  going  to  satisfy  our  needs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    I   yield   to   the 
M  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

'  Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  agree 

I  with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  under- 

standing the  other  day.  May  I  say  it 
only  came  to  me  recently,  the  reason 
being  so  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  wanted  a  pro 
forma  session  instead  of  having  to  stay 
here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know  there  was 
plenty  of  notice  given  and  I  guaran- 
teed the  ranking  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long)  that  I  would  have 
the  Republican  members  there  for  a 
meeting  because  I  knew  how  impor- 
tant it  was. 

We  all  like  to  run  home.  We  have 
been  home  4  or  5  days  prior  to  today's 
meeting  and  I  think  it  is  not  asking 
Members  too  much  that  we  have  a  cor- 
poral's guard  around  here  to  get  a  rule 
for  something  as  controversial  as  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
the  gentleman  telling  us  then  that  he 
had  no  notice  of  this? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  is  the  first  notice 
I  have  had  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  apologize  because  we  got 
m  touch  with  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
this  came  to  me  because  so  many 
people  were  asking  if  there  was  not 
some  way  to  obviate  the  necessity  to 
stay,  even  though  we  had  to  come 
back.  We  did  have  to  come  back  today 
to  get  it  out  of  committee. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  by  voice 
vote.  That  does  not  sound  like  it  is  so 
controversial. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  T  might  differ 
with  the  gentleman.  For  that  reason  I 
object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


LAYING  THE  GROUNDWORK 
FOR  PUTTING  THE  FEDERAL 
HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
putting  the  Federal  house  in  order  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade  and  a  half. 

After  years  of  unchecked  expansion 
of   nondefense   programs,   almost   no 


one  has  been  prepared  to  stand  up  and 
argue  that  no  reductions  should  be 
made. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's first  round  of  budget  reductions 
are  not  really  reductions  in  the  previ- 
ous year's  outlays  at  all;  they  simply 
represent  a  reduction  in  the  increase 
planned  by  the  Carter  administration. 
The  budget  changes  represent  a  reduc- 
tion in  Government  spending  of 
roughly  10  percent. 

Budget  changes  are  never  easy- 
there  are  always  groups  which  benefit 
from  any  program,  no  matter  how  use- 
less, wasteful,  helpful,  or  worthless 
the  program  may  be  to  the  general 
welfare. 

A  review  of  the  recent  explosion  in 
Government  expenditures  reveals  this. 
It  took  only  9  years,  from  1962-71,  for 
the  budget  to  pass  the  $200  billion 
mark.  After  that,  it  took  only  4  years 
to  reach  the  $300  billion,  and  just  2 
more  years  to  surpass  $400  billion.  By 
fiscal  year  1982  the  spiral  of  spending 
will  reach  over  $700  billion. 

The  Interior  appropriation  bill  we 
have  before  us  today,  does  hot  con- 
form to  the  budget  reforms  that  are 
necessary  to  reduce  Government 
spending.  In  fact,  they  will  add  fuel  to 
the  escalating  Federal  budget  and  def- 
icit. 

The  budget  for  H.R.  4035  will  be  be- 
tween $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion  over  the 
President's  recommended  groundwork 
for  controlling  Government  spending. 

If  we  truly  want  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  control  inflation,  then  addi- 
tional reductions  are  needed  in  these 
appropriation  bills  before  they  are 
sent  to  the  President.  Thank  you. 


him  and  he  is  not  going  to  believe  us, 
because  he  knows  it  is  gomg  to  help 
him. 

I  urge  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
doing  something  positive  for  this  econ- 
omy, try  supporting  what  we  have 
done  as  a  body  and  quit  being  so  criti- 
cal. It  falls- close  to  the  guise  cf  trea- 
son, if  you  ask  me.  r- 


LET  US  STOP  BEING  SO 
CRI-nCAL 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  apd  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  3  minutes  and  20 
seconds.  That  is  the  time  that  was 
given  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  But  I  guess  that  would  be  out 
of  order. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  said  this  morning 
about  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Not  only 
have  most  of  my  colleagues  never 
heard  of  it,  but  they  have  never  read 
it  until  this  month,  and  now  every- 
thing that  they  print  is  the  gospel,  ac- 
cording to  the  Democratic  Party. 

A  few  months  ago  David  Stockman 
was  saying  a  lot  of  things  and  every- 
body said  he  was  crazy.  Now  he  utters 
one  sentence  in  an  interview  with  a 
magazine  no  one  ever  heard  of  and  ev- 
erything he  says  is  the  truth. 

It  is  amazing  to  me.  we  talk  about  a 
tax  cut  and  an  economic  package  that 
favors  the  rich.  Try  telling  that  man 
and  woman  making  $15,000  that  a  10- 
percent  tax  cut  is  not  going  to  help 


INFLATION  RATE  IS  DROPPING 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
in  polls  that  were  taken  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  No.  1  economic  prob- 
lems they  presented  was  inflation,  and 
the  reason  the  American  people  said 
inflation  was  the  No.  1  problem  was 
because  of  the  distrust  of  the  econom- 
ic policies  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  the  leadership  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

What  happened  for  the  American 
people  to  distrust  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership? The  last  year  of  a  Republican 
administration  in  1976,  there  was  4.8 
percent  inflation.  The  first  year  under 
President  Carter,  inflation  had 
climbed  to  6.8;  in  1978,  9  percent:  in 
1979,  13.3  percent;  m  1980.  12.4  per- 
cent. 

This  year,  the  first  year  with  a  Re- 
publican in  the  White  House  since 
1976,  inflation  will  drop  to  about  9.5 
percent.  Now  9.5  percent  is  still  too 
high,  but  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
it  is  a  far  sight  better  than  the  trend 
that  was  going  on  under  previous  ad- 
ministration. 


DEVASTATING  ADMISSION 

(Mr.  FIELDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  quotes  the 
Speaker  as  saying  he  recently  read 
what  he  called  devastating  admissions 
on  the  part  of  a  well-known  public 
figure. 

If  the  Speaker  is  interested  in  devas- 
tating admissions  let  me  quote  to  him 
the  following  words,  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  May  7,  1981: 

Sure,  in  the  1970's  my  party  made  mis- 
takes. We  overregulaiod.  There  was  too 
much  redtape  and  probably  too  much  legis- 
lation •  *  *  sure,  we  admit  there  were  in- 
equities and  we  had  failures  •  •  • 

Those  devastating  admissions  were 
made  by  the  Speaker,  about  his  party 
and  about  the  political  and  economic 
goals  they  have  pursued  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

If  the  Speaker  is  not  available  to  At- 
lantic Monthly  to  offer  specific  docu- 
mentation of  the  failures  of  his  party. 
I  know  of  many  Members,  on  both 
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sides  of  the  aisle,  who  are  more  than 
willing  to  give  facts  and  figures  of  the 
admitted  failures  of  his  party. 


LET  US  SERIOUSLY  ADDRESS 
PROBLEMS  OP  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther express  my  deep  concern  for  the 
continued  action  by  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  certain  Members  of  this  body 
to  reduce  social  security  to  a  partisan 
political  issue.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  stood 
on  this  floor  and  relayed  the  disgust 
and  concerns  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  had  received  a  so-called  im- 
portant social  security  notice  which,  as 
you  know,  was  nothing  but  a  fimdrais- 
ing  ploy  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  The  social  security  system 
is  not  a  f undraising  matter. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  surprised  and 
extremely  disappointed  to  learn  that 
this  letter  continues  to  be  mailed.  The 
American  people  should  not  be  abused 
by  such  direct  mail  chicanery.  The 
very  thought  of  using  scare  tactics  on 
poor,  elderly  Americans  who  survive 
solely  on  social  security  benefits,  is 
disgusting.  No  contribution  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  will 
lessen  the  chances  of  any  social  securi- 
ty benefits  being  cut;  all  of  us  here 
know  that. 

•  It  is  time  to  seriously  focus  on  the 
real  issues,  the  problems  of  the  social 
security  system  cannot  be  solved  by 
sending  an  "emergency  contribution  of 
$15,  $25,  $100,  or  whatever  you  can 
afford."  I  remain  committed  to  the 
fact  that  by  working  together,  a  sound 
bipartisan  solution  can  be  found  to  re- 
viving this  ailing  system.  And  I  call  on 
all  my  colleagues  to  rise  above  parti- 
san politics  and  seriously  address  the 
problems  of  social  security.  . 


executive  leadership  in  this  country 
we  had  20-percent  interest  rates.  We 
had  13.5-percent  inflation  rates. 

Today  those  rates  are  coming  down. 
They  are  down  to  IBMs  percent  on  the 
interest  side.  They  are  down  to  9  per- 
cent on  the  inflation  side. 

That  is  the  type  of  program  this 
country  needs,  a  program  that  brings 
under  control  this  economy,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  we  supported 
that  program. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  INFLA- 
TION RATES  ARE  COMING 
DOWN 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  auid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  talking 
about  devastating  admissions,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  one  of  the  more  re- 
spected individuals  of  this  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA).  He  jidicated  Democrats  simply 
cannot  ignore  the  issue  of  controlling 
Federal  spending,  lowering  deficits, 
moving  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
issues  that  frankly  Democrats  did 
ignore  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  they  ig- 
nored it  so  long  that  when  the  Repub- 
lican Party  came  into  the  position  of 


who  can  convince  the  American  people 
that  some  corrective  action  is  neces- 
sary is  the  President  himself  and  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  own  re- 
marks he  will  make  his  proposals  in 
January  1982. 

Before  535  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives propose  their  own  solutions  I 
would  like  a  clearer  signal  from  the 
President  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Congress  on  how  he  proposes  to  cor- 
rect the  problem. 


TAX  INCREASES 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  certain  huge  deficits  re- 
sulting from  the  1982  budget.  Senators 
Baker  and  Dole,  Republican  leaders 
in  the  Senate,  are  putting  out  "trial 
balloons"— proposals  for  massive  tax 
increases. 

The  two  courses  of  action  being  pro- 
posed are:  First,  passage  of  a  national 
sales  tax;  and/or  second,  implementa- 
tion of  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  natural 
gas.  I,  for  one,  will  not  even  consider 
voting  for  either  one  of  these  tax  in- 
creases right  now. 

In  addition,  David  Stockman  has 
suggested  "midcourse"  corrections  are 
needed  to  reduce  the  1982  deficit 
which  he  now  projects  to  be  closer  to 
$100  billion— more  than  three  times 
greater  than  the  $31  billion  projected 
in  May  when  the  administration's 
budget  was  adopted. 

These  mind-boggling  deficits  were 
forecast  back  in  May  and  caused  grave 
concern  and  reservations  for  many  of 
us.  The  people  who  are  now  advocat- 
ing massive  tax  increases  were  the 
same  ones  who  applied  pressure  for 
huge  tax  cuts  less  than  3  months  ago. 

In  lieu  of  the  balanced  budget  for 
1984  which  was  based  on  erroneous 
economic  assumptions  in  May,  David 
Stockman's -projection  now  for  1984  is 
a  deficit  closer  to  $145  billion.  The  ad- 
ministration's own  projected  combined 
deficit  for  198.'?.  1983,  and  1984  is  $338 
billion— more  than  a  third  of  $1  tril- 
lion in  only  36  months.  The  figures 
Stockman  now  projects  for  the 
Reagan  program  are  closer  to  what 
many  were  projecting  last  May.  And 
they  are  clearly  higher  than  what  the 
administration  was  projecting  at  that 
time. 

The  administration's  budget  bill  has 
been  in  effect  only  40  days.  Too  much 
work  was  done  by  the  Congress  in 
adopting  the  administration's  program 
last  July  for  the  Senators  to  now  pro- 
pose such  inunediate  snd  drastic  tax 
increases. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  accept  these  massive  tax  increases 
unless  they  are  convinced  some  correc- 
tive action  is  needed  for  the  Reagan 
economy  program.  The  only  person 


QUALIFYING  DEFICITS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  so  much  better  having  sat  here 
and  looked  at  all  these  wonderful 
charts  that  have  been  put  together 
somewhere.  There  must  be  a  lot  of 
smoke  and  mirrors  back  there  in  one 
of  the  rooms.  Voodoo  economics  is 
alive  and  well  and  generating  charts. 

Having  just  returned  from  my  dis- 
trict, I  certainly  did  not  see  people  out 
tapdancing  in  the  streets  saying,  "Ev- 
erything is  wonderful,  Reaganecono- 
mics  is  working.  Inflation  is  coming 
down.  Hallelujah."  I  heard  just  the  op-, 
posite.  People  were  upset  that  unem- 
ployment was  going  up,  the  deficit  was 
going  up  and  bankruptcies  were  going 
up. 

So  I  do  not  know  whose  districts 
those  little  charts  reflect,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  reflect  what  I  hear 
and  see  going  on  in  my  district. 

I  think  the  problem  David  Stockman 
has,  for  he  is  a  very  sincere  man,  is  he 
honestly  believed  all  deficits  were 
wrong,  and  that  we  had  to  get  the 
budget  under  control.  And  I  think  I 
basically  would  agree  with  him.  Now 
he  is  very  disillusioned  for  he  found 
out  the  group  he  works  for  do  not  be- 
lieve all  deficits  are  wrong.  People  who 
won  the  election  saying  deficits  were 
wrong  were  secretly  qualifying  their 
statement  by  saying  deficits  are  wrong 
only  if  created  by  spending  for  people 
programs.  They  think  deficits  are  ter- 
rific if  they  come  about  because  you 
had  all  sorts  of  tax  cuts  for  the  rich, 
spending  for  defense,  pork  barrel 
projects,  and  other  things.  That  is 
why  David  Stockman  became  disillu- 
sioned when  he  discovered  the  qusdif  i- 
er.  Mink  coats  do  not  trickle  down, 
they  shed. 


HYPOCRITS  ARE  NOT  HELPING 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  CAMPBEXL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  when  President  Reagan  was 
sworn  in  we  had  just  come  through  a 
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period  that  had  given  us  21''<j-percent 
interest  rates,  20-percent  inflation 
rates,  and  when  the  budget  deficit  was 
projected  for  1984,  using  the  preceding 
administration  figures,  it  would  have 
been  double  the  amount  that  is  now 
projected  as  a  deficit  for  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Yes,  there  has  been  some  success, 
but  not  enough.  However.  I  would  like 
to  point  this  out  to  the  Members. 
Those  who  have  said  that  the  tax  pro- 
gram was  a  trickle-down  program, 
should  remember  it  was  the  Democrat- 
ic side  that  offered  a  30-percent  corpo- 
rate tax  cut,  not  the  Republican  side. 
It  was  the  Democratic  side  that  cut 
the  top  marginal  tax  rate  from  70  to 
50  percent. 

President  Reagan  asked  for  a  10-5-3 
depreciation  schedule  and  a  10-10-10 
across-the-board  tax  cut  for  working 
Americans.  If  my  colleagues  are  so 
concerned  about  it,  why  do  they  not 
put  up  a  bill  to  repeal  all  of  the  tax 
cuts  that  they  put  in  except  what  the 
President  originally  asked  for  and  quit 
being  hypocrits. 


D  1315 
WHOSE  CREDIBILITY? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  number  of  comments  here  this 
morning  about  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  maga- 
zine. It  seems  to  me  the  questions  that 
were  raised  here  were  essentially  ques- 
tions of  credibility;  but  those  who 
raise  surh  questions,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  be  credible  themselves. 

What  is  the  Democratic  leadership's 
record  on  giving  the  American  people 
the  facts? 

Well,  within  the  last  few  weeks  we 
completed  the  fiscal  year.  The  budget 
deficit  for  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year 
was  at  $57  billion.  That  is  the  budget 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  brought 
to  this  floor  and  told  the  American 
people  it  was  going  to  be  a  balanced 
budget.  That  is  right.  They  said  it  was 
going  to  be  a  balanced  budget.  It  just 
happened  to  be  an  election  year,  but 
they  said  in  their  promises  that  this  is 
going  to  be  a  balanced  budget,  and 
what  they  delivered  was  a  $57  billion 
deficit. 

No  one  with  such  a  record  should  be 
calling  other  people's  credibility  into 
question. 


HONORING  THE  SERVICE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  JAMIE  L. 
WRITTEN 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week,  the  House  paid  tribute  to  its 
longest  serving  Member,  Jamie  L. 
Whitten  of  Mississippi.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  congratulations  at  that 
time  so  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
today  to  salute  this  outstanding  man 
for  the  many  contributions  he  has 
made  to  this  House  and  to  this  coun- 
try. 

First  elected  to  the  77th  Congress  in 
a  special  election  and  subsequently 
sent  back  to  Washington  for  every 
Congress  since.  Chairman  Whitten  is 
now  the  dean  of  House  Members.  As 
such.  I  want  to  personally  congratu- 
late him  and  extend  him  the  very  best 
on  this  special  anniversary. 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  with  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can and  able  legislator  for  the  past 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  have  had 
the  firsthand  opportunity  to  witness 
his  dedication  to  the  principles  of  good 
government.  He  is  a  credit  to  the  First 
District  of  Mississippi,  to  his  State, 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  During 
this  particularly  difficult  period  when 
the  battle  of  the  budget  is  being 
fought  almost  daily  in  the  Congress,  it 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  conmiittee 
consideration  of  appropriations  is  in 
the  very  capable,  very  reasonable 
hands  of  Chairman  Whitten. 

Being  a  leader  is  not  new  to  Jamie 
Whitten.  He  was  elected  to  the  Missis- 
sippi House  of  Representatives  at  age 
21.  He  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Mississippi's  17th  District  at  age  23 
and  served  in  that  position  until 
coming  to  Washington.  He  has  since 
charted  a  true  and  steady  course  of 
leadership  and  fairness  on  a  conunit- 
tee  that  literally  touches  the  liveli- 
hood of  every  American  household.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  accepted  the  most 
challenging  and  difficult  legislative 
tasks  cheerfully.  He  is  a  good  friend 
and  an  enthusiastic  chairman  who  has 
a  rare  talent  which  brings  reason  and 
reality  to  a  process  that  sometimes  can 
get  lost  in  a  fog  of  bureaucracy. 

On  this  occasion,  I  extend  my  sincer- 
est  thanks  for  his  service  and  my  best 
wishes  for  continued  good  health  and 
happiness. 


FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN 
WELFARE  PAID  TO  INELIGIBLE 
HERE 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  today  about  trickle-down 
economics.  Today's  Washington  Post 
has  a  story  on  the  front  page  that  is  a 
different  version  of  trickle  down. 

I  show  you  the  article,  "$50  Million 
in  Welfare  I>aid  to  Ineligible  Here  in 
Washington.  D.C." 


This  story  tells  about  $51  million 
paid  out  to  people  who  were  not  eligi- 
ble for  welfare  benefits  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  past  2  years, 
and  I  think  we  can  multiply  that 
many  times  if  we  look  across  the  coun- 
try. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  that  is  trickling  down  here  is 
taxpayers'  money  down  the  drain  in 
terms  of  waste  and  fraud. 

Any  time  anyone  raises  the  question 
about  cutting  back  on  the  budget, 
trying  to  bring  things  in  balance,  we 
hear  from  the  other  side  that  we  are 
taking  money  away  from  the  poor  and 
from  poor  and  innocent  homeless  chil- 
dren. No  credit  is  given  to  those  who 
are  seriously  trying  to  deal  with  a 
budget  that  has  grown  out  of  control. 
No  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
addressing  the  question  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money. 

I  think  our  purposes  would  be  better 
served  by  not  simply  sitting  around 
here  and  labeling  each  other  and  as- 
cribing certain  catch-all  phrases,  but 
by  gettmg  down  to  the  business  of 
bringing  our  budget  in  reasonable  bal- 
ance and  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
make  this  country  and  this  economy 
whole  again. 


HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE ROAD  SHOW  IN  BALTI- 
MORE 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tiie  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  point 
of  interest  that  I  hope  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  a  prediction  for  what  this 
House  may  be  engaged  in  as  the  result 
of  leadership  planning  for  us  next 
Tuesday.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee 
will  be  engaged  in  hearings  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  that  very  important 
issue  of  the  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  budget  cuts. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  will  be  voting 
on  Tuesday  or  postponing  the  very  im- 
portant business  of  this  House  for  the 
convenience  of  that  committee's  chair- 
man and  its  members  in  that  road 
show  in  Baltimore  until  4  o'clock  or 
sometime  thereafter  on  that  day.' 


MOTION  TO  CLOSE  CONFER- 
ENCE COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAMS AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
WHEN  CLASSIFIED  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  INFORMATION  IS 
UNDER  CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Price  moves  that,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXVni  6(a)  of  the  House  rules,  the  confer- 
ence committee  meetings  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  H.R.  3413,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  Energy  na- 
tional security  programs  authorization  bill, 
be  closed  to  the  public  at  such  times  as  clas- 
sified national  security  information  is  under 
consideration:  Provided,  hovoever.  That  any 
sitting  Member  of  Congress  shall  have  the 
right  to  attend  any  closed  or  open  meeting. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wish 
debate  time? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  do  not  seek  any  time, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  motion. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  a  recorded  vote  is  necessary. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  385,  noes 
0,  not  voting  48,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  296] 
AYES-385 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Aiuiunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bouquard 

dowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 


Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WiUiam 

Craig  - 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

De<ikard 

Dellums 

DeNardis    ' 
Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

£>organ 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally   ■ 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

.'>ans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^rans  (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Ferrare 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Flndley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (tTT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes . 

Hunter^ 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastermieler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer(OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorheafl 


Morrison 
MottI 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nelligan 
Nelson 
NichoU 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottinger 
Oxley 
Parrls 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Puiaell 
QuiUen 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
.  Ritter 
Roberts  (KS) 
Roberts  (SD) 
Robinson 
Rodino 
Roe 

Roemer 
Rogers 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 
Roukema 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santini 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Sensenbrenner 
Shamansky 
Shannon 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trtble 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING— 48 


Anthony 

Badham 

Beard 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brown  (CA) 

Byron 

Crockett 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Donuui 

Dunn 

Fazio 

Florio 

Porsythe 

Glrn 


Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gray 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hance 

Huckaby 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

LeBoutiUter 

Leland 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madigan 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McDonald 
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Moffett 

Nowak 

Panetta 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Rangel 

Savage 

Shumway 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solomon 

Stark 

Vento 

White 

Wilson 

Zablocki 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  schedule 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  for 
next  week. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.       > 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan  is,  we  shall 
take  up  immediately,  after  some  other 
preliminary  business,  I  think,  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

We  shall  take  up  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriation  conference 
committee  report. 

We  hope  to  complete  that  today.  We 
plan  to  complete  that  today. 

There  remdins  no  business  ripe  for 
our  action  following  the  completion  of 
that  report.  It  had  been  hoped  origi- 
nally that  the  conference  committees 
on  the  social  security  bill  would  have 
met  as  planned  this  morning  and  that 
we  would  have  the  social  security  con- 
ference report  tomorrow.  But  this 
morning  Senator  Dole,  the  chairman 
of  the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side,  in- 
formed our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
that  he  could  not  meet  today  and 
would  have  to  postpone  that  confer- 
ence meeting  until  Monday.  There- 
fore, the  social  security  conference 
will  not  be  ready  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  have  a  pro  forma  session  tomor- 
row. 

On  Monday,  we  will  meet  at  noon 
and  will  consider  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution,  fiscal  1982, 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule.  The 
Rules  Committee  will  have  to  be  meet- 
ing tomorrow  in  order  to  grant  that 
rule,  inasmuch  as  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  consider  that  bill, 
which  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  was 
objected  to.  Therefore,  the  continuing 
appropriations,  we  assume,  will  be 
ready,  a  rule  having  been  granted,  for 
our  consideration  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  we  meet  at  noon.  We 
have  a  Private  Calendar,  then  six  bills 
scheduled  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension. They  are,  as  enumerated: 
H.R.  4500,  pilot  program  extentions; 
H.R.  4793,  Federal  physicians  com- 
parability allowance  extension; 

H.R.  4879,  International  Banking 
Facility  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

H.R.  4515.  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  FNMA  and  FHLMC  purchase 
authority; 

H.R.  4482.  establish  a  U.S.  Circuit 
Appeals    Court    and    a    U.S.    Claims 
Court;  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  203,  TVA  bill. 
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Thereafter,  we  will  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  subject  to  the  granting  of  a 
rule  on  that  bill. 

We  would  anticipate  that  votes  on 
Tuesday  would  occur  at  approximately 
4  p.m. 

On  Wednesday  and  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m. 

We  would  encourage  Members  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  probable  session  on 
FYiday  of  next  week,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  activ- 
ity remaining  before  we  can  adjourn 
for  the  Thanksgiving  district  work 
period. 

n  1345 

We  have  to  pass  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriations,  or  we  hope  to  do 
so.  We  have  to  pass  the  continuing  res- 
olution because  the  deadline  on  the 
existing  resolution  expires  on  the 
20th.  We  hope  to  act  upon  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  participation  in  imple- 
menting the  Egypt-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty.  So.  that  is  it  insofar  as  we  are 
able  to  project  the  program  at  this 
moment. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  we  might  be  able  to 
take  action  on  the  energy  and  water 
appropriation  conference  as  well  as 
upon  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations conference,  but  that  is  not 
known  at  this  time. 

Adjournment  times  will  be  an- 
nounced individually  from  day  to  day. 
When'  the  House  has  completed  its 
business  for  the  week,  it  will  adjourn 
for  the  Thanksgiving  week  recess  and 
the  district  work  period,  and  will  re- 
convene at  noon  pn  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  couple  of  points  for  em- 
phasis, and  then  others  for  informa- 
tion. We  will  not,  then,  have  any  votes 
tomorrow,  but  strictly  pro  forma.  But, 
the  gentleman  does  anticipate  a  vote 
or  votes  on  Monday,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  Tomorrow  will  be  a  pro 
forma  session;  no  votes  tomorrow.  We 
do  definitely  expect  to  have  votes  on 
Monday  next,  on  November  16.  We 
expect  to  have  a  vote  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
what  has  happened  to  the  agricultural 
appropriations  conference  report? 
There  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  that  con- 
ference report.  I  understand  the  con- 
ference has  been  completed  and  it  was 
on  the  schedule  for  today.  There  was 
some  talk  that  it  would  come  up  to- 
morrow. Then,  it  was  on  a  tentative 
schedule  for  next  week,  on  Tuesday, 
but  it  has  disappeared  from  there,  too. 
Do  we  have  any  idea  whether  the  Ag- 
riculture    appropriations     conference 


report  might  come  up.  if  at  all.  or  if 
there  is  some  problem? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to 
delay,  most  certainly.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Mr.  Whitten. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons involved.  One  of  them,  I  do  think 
it  would  be  much  better  if  we  had  an 
agreement  on  the  farm  bill,  before  the 
appropriation  bill 

The  other  conference.  I  understand, 
has  been  adjourned  until  next  week. 
That  is  maybe  not  all  that  important. 
The  primary  reason  is  this  continuing 
resolution,  which  covers  the  whole 
Government,  and  where  we  are  trying 
our  best  to  get  it  to  the  Senate  and 
give  them  a  week  to  deal  with  it.  We 
need  to  devote  full  time  and  attention 
for  the  time  being  to  finalizing  this  es- 
sential measure. 

The  chairman  in  the  Senate  be- 
lieves, as  well  as  myself  and  others, 
that  as  important  as  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  is.  since  it  like 
other  bills  are  covered  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  I  thought  it  just  better 
to  be  free  to  deal  with  the  continuing 
resolution,  which  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance, until  the  others  can  be  taken 
care  of  and  we  can  get  an  agriculture 
bill  through  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  the  Chairman  saying 
it  is  not  anticipated  thatN^e  would 
have  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  up  next  week? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  anticipated 
that  we  will  bring  it  up  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  these  other  more  pressing  mat- 
ters out  of  the  way.  but  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  do  it  all  at  once,  particularly 
since  the  continuing  resolution  deals 
with  all  13  subcommittees,  and  the 
continuing  operation  of  Government. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  it  could  be  next  week, 
but  the  gentleman  does  not  know  for 
sure? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  could  be.  I  wUl 
try  to  give  ample  notice,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  get  together 
on  the  legislative  bill,  and  it  would  be 
a  whole  lot  better  to  know  what  the 
bill  might  be.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  have  to  anticipate  many  things. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  final  question.  On 
Tuesday  we  have  five.  I  presume,  rela- 
tively noncontroversial  suspensions 
that  are  listed  here.  I  would  assimie 
that  we  will  be  through  with  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  and  those  suspensions 
in  a  couple  of  hours  or  three  at  the 
most.  But,  I  notice  the  votes  would  be 
delayed  until  approximately  4  o'clock. 
Is  there  some  explanation  as  to  why 
we  would  want  to  delay?  If  the  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  have  to  come  back  in 
there  for  votes  and  to  be  here  Tues- 
day, or  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 


Chair  for  1  hour,  or  what  is  happen- 
ing? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  experience  dic- 
tates a  prudent  course.  Once  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  WRiCHTrwas 
playing  center  field,  and  he  thought 
"Well,  that  fellow  is  going  to  hit  that 
ball  and  he  can't  hit  it  much  beyond 
the  siiortstop.  so  I  wili  play  up  real 
close." 

But,  he  did.  and  I  missed  the  ball 
and  was  embarrassed  by  the  whole 
thing.  Therefore,  rather  than  suggest- 
ing that  we  might  vote  at  2  o'clock  and 
take  an  optimistic  view.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  those  votes  tvould  occur  at  ap- 
proximately 4  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  I 
just  regard  it  |s  prudent  planning. 

Mr.  LOTT.  1  think  you  struck  on 
that  question,  majority  leader. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  TO 
FILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight 
Friday.  November  13.  1981.  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  one  of  those  priv- 
'ileged  reports  has  to  do  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution?  Would  one  of  those 
privileged  reports  have  to  do  with  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  subject  of  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting  and  hearing 
tomorrow  is  House  Joint  Resolution 
349,  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in 
the  implementation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel; 
House  Joint  Resolution  357.  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation,  to  which  the 
majority  leader  has  just  alluded;  third, 
the  conference  report  on  S.  815.  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization, 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
understand  the  holding  of  the  hear- 
ings in  respect  to  the  appropriations  is 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  rule. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  any  of  the  reports 
except  for  the  one  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object  to  that  one.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  separate  out  that  one,  then  I 
would  not  object.  Otherwise,  I  will 
have  to  object  to  the  whole  request. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  object? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  object  to  the 
whole  request  if  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  included  in  that.  What  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  gentleman,  if  he 
wants  to  separate  out  the  other  meas- 
ures other  than  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion I  will  not  have  any  objection  to 
those,  but  I  do  object  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Our  committee  does 
not  have  the  determination  of  how  the 
continuing  resolution  is  ordered.  That 
will  come  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
assume  he  contemplates  the  kind  of 
continuing  resolution  the  majority 
leader  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  it  was  re- 
ported out  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  what  I  am  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  in  terms  of  his  request, 
I  will  object  to  the  whole  request  if  it 
includes  the  continuing  resolution.  If 
it  does  not  include  the  continuing  res- 
olution, if  he  takes  that  one  out,  I  will 
allow  the  others  to  go  through  under 
unanimous  consent,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  separate  his  request, 
that  is  fine.  If  not,  I  am  going  to 
object  to  the  whole  request. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  able  gen- 
tleman hear  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  before  he 
interposes  an  objection? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  What  I  said  when  I 
made  the  earlier  request,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's position  was  understood  by 
me,  I  had  just  been  approached  by  a 
whole  lot  of  Members  who  wanted  to 
be  sure  it  came  up,  so  we  approached 
it  that  way.  I  talked  to  my  counterpart 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
also  had  discussed  it  the  other  day 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides.  The 
reason  we  came  back  is  so  that  these 
matters  could  be  considered,  but  then 
when  they  asked  me  to  try  to  expedite 
it  further  for  the  reasons  I  stated 
when  I  made  the  request,  I  acceded 
and  asked  unanimous  consent,  at 
which  time  it  was  objected  to,  and  I 
understand. 

*   Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  just  say  to  the 
able  gentleman,  the  committee  is  not 
disposed  to  separate  these  three  sub- 
jects that  we  have  scheduled  for  the 


hearing  tomorrow.  Now,  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  leaves  us  with  the  al- 
ternative of  either  requesting  unani- 
mous consent  tomorrow  to  bring  out 
the  continuing  resolution  appropria- 
tion, or  asking  the  leadership  to  keep 
the  House  in  session  tomorrow  until 
we  can  bring  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee the  privileged  reports  on  the  mat- 
ters I  discussed  earlier.  I  would  hope 
maybe  that  the  able  gentleman  might 
not  wish  to  indispose  his  colleagues, 
that  he  might  perhaps  not  be  willing 
to  interpose  his  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man can  separate  the  one  out  from 
the  other  three,  could  he?  Why  not? 
We  are  not  the  ones  holding  it  up.  The 
gentleman  is. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Well,  it  all  depends  on 
how  you  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  OK.  that  is  fine. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON  FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER  13,  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  tomorrow,  Friday. 
November  13.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  ON  FRIDAY. 
NOVEMBER  13.  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  at 
any  time  tomorrow.  PYiday.  November 
13.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
objection  comes  too  late.  The  gentle- 
man was  not  on  his  feet. 


DESIGNATING  U.S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  BOLL 

WEEVIL  LABORATORY  BUILD- 
ING, STARKVILLE,  MISS..  AS 
"ROBEY  WENTWORTH  HARNED 
LABORATORY" 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1322).  to  designate  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  building,  located 
adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Mississippi 
State  University.  Starkville.  Miss.,  as 
the  "Robey  Wentworth  Hamed  Labo- 
ratory": to  extend  the  delay  in  making 


any  adjustment  in  the  price  suppcNl 
level  for  milk;  and  to  extend  the  time 
for  conducting  the  referenda  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat  and  upland  cotton,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Department  ot  Agriculture 
Boll  Weevil  Research  Laboratory  building, 
located  adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Mississip- 
pi State  University.  Starkville,  Mississippi, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Robey  Wentworth  Hamed  Laborato- 
ry". Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  that  building  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  t>e  a  reference  to  the 
"Robey  Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Act  of  October  20.  1981 
(Public  Law  97-67).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "November  15. 1981"  in  the  first  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1981.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  S.  884.  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981.  whichev- 
er is  earlier". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  336  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1336)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "No- 
vember 15,  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "January  1,  1982". 

(c)  Section  343  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1343)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  hereof,  the  referendum  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
August  1,  1982,  may  be  conducted  not  later 
than  the  earlier  of  the  following:  (1)  thirty 
days  after  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  or 
(2)  January  1,  1982.". 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  S. 
1322  designates  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  boll  weevil  research  labo- 
ratory at  Mississippi  State  Univefsity 
as  the  Robey  Wentworth  Hamed  Lab- 
oratory. 

This  bill  is  emergency  legislation  be- 
cause of  other  provisions  that  were 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
delay  and  increase  in  the  milk  price 
support  level  that  would  otherwise 
become  effective  on  November  16,  and 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
wheat  and  cotton  referendimi  that  is 
required  by  permanent  law  for  the 
1982  crop  in  the  absence  of  any  new 
legislation. 

The  reason  for  taking  action  today  is 
that  the  provi'-ions  of  law  which  would 
be  delayed  by  S.  1322  are  provisions 
which  would  be  superseded  by  new 
legislation  contained  in  the  farm  bill 
which  is  now  in  conference.  As  you 
know,  both  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
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ferees  have'  met  a  number  of  times 
over  many  hours  and  have  made  great 
progress  in  a  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  many  issues  contained  in 
the  farm  bill.  However,  looking  at  the 
calendar,  it  seems  quite  obvious  that 
we  will  not  have  a  farm  bill  signed  into 
law  by  November  15  and  accordingly, 
find  it  necessary  to  take  this  action 
today.  S.  1322  would  extend  the  rele- 
vant dates  from  November  15.  1981. 
until  January  1.  1982.  or  the  date  of 
eiuu;tment  of  the  farm  bill,  whichever 
is  the  earlier.  An  earlier  extension  was 
adopted  in  Public  Law  97-67  which  ex- 
tended until  November  15.  the  date  for 
the  increase  in  the  milk  price  support 
program  and  the  time  of  the  wheat 
referendum. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  House  that  the  conferees  on  the 
1981  farm  bill  have  reached  tentative 
agreement  on  the  dairy  provisions  of 
that  bill.  Under  that  agreement,  the 
support  price  for  mQk  for  the  current 
marketing  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  would  remain  at  the  present 
level  of  $13.10  per  hundredweight. 
That  was  the  level  under  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 
In  view  of  that,  it  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  allow  the  milk  price  support 
level  to  go  above  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight to  75  percent  of  parity  under 
the  law  now  in  effect  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  then  to  have  to 
lower  it  back  to  $13.10. 

If  the  support  price  is  allowed  to  in- 
crease to  75  percent  of  parity  on  No- 
vember 15.  the  Government  would 
have  to  purchase  milk  from  handlers 
at  some  40  cents  above  the  $13.10 
level. 

This  would  not  benefit  dairy  farm- 
ers, but  would  cause  confusion  and 
serve  tu  invite  abuse  of  our  dairy  price 
support  program.  If  the  support  level 
adopted  by  the  conferees  is  finally  en- 
acted, the  price  the  Goverrunent  pays 
handlers  would  then  revert  back  to 
the  $13.10  level.  Because  of  the  buy- 
back  provisions  of  the  dairy  program, 
these  handlers  will  be  able  to  purchase 
what  they  sold  at  $13.49  at  110  percent 
of  $13.10,  that  is,  $13.23.  This  wiU 
result  in  a  26  cents  per  hundredweight 
windfall  to  those  handlers— plus  the 
storage  costs. 

S.  1322  also  amends  section  336  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  to  extend  from  November  15. 
1981,  to  January  1.  1982.  the  date  by 
which  the  Secretary  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  referendum  of  eligible  wheat 
producers  to  determine  whether  they 
favor  establishment  of  a  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  June  1. 1982. 

The  original  date  for  conducting 
such  a  referendum.  Augiist  1,  1981. 
was  delayed  to  October  15.  1981.  by 
Public  Law  97-67. 

With  regard  to  the  wheat  referen- 
dum, as  I  pointed  out.  the  farm  bill 
cannot  be  enacted  before  November 


15,  1981— the  current  date  for  the  ref- 
erendum. Extending  this  date  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  would  prevent  a  costly  and 
unnecessary  exercise.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  the  cost  to  be 
about  $4  million. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  princi- 
ple applies  to  a  similar  referendum  of 
eligible  cotton  producers  which  the 
Secretary  will  be  required  to  conduct 
by  December  15.  1981.  Extending  that 
date  to  January  1.  1982.  at  this  time 
could  save  a  potentially  necessary 
effort  to  do  that  later  this  year  if  any 
kind  of  unforseeable  impasse  should 
result  in  the  new  farm  bill  not  being 
enacted  by  December  15.  1981. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  passage  of  S.  1322.  a 
bill  which  would  hold  milk  price  sup- 
ports at  current  levels  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981.  that  would  delay  the 
wheat  referendum,  which  has  already 
been  extended  through  November  15. 
1981,  to  January  1,  1682:  and  would 
delay  the  cotton  referendum  called  for 
in  section  343  of  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justinent  Act  of  1938  from  December 
15.  1981,  to  January  1.  1982. 

The  Senate  obviously  has  already 
acted  on  this  matter  and  attached  an 
amendment  to  this  effect  to  S.  1322. 
this  bill  that  would  designate  a  boll 
weevil  research  laboratory  building  in 
Starkville,  Miss.,  as  the  Robey  Went- 
worth Hamed  Laboratory.  • 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  do  not  take  this  action  that 
milk  price  supports  will  rise  from 
$13.10  per  hundredweight  to  approxi- 
mately $13.49  per  himdredweight  and 
will  substantially  increase  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  We 
are  in  a  conference  on  the  farm  bill 
and  have  tentatively  resolved  the 
dairy  issue  which  calls  for  a  price  sup- 
port of  $13.10  per  hundredweight  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  So  the  action  we  take 
here  today  is  the  tentative  action  we 
have  taken  in  the  conference  on  this 
issue. 

Meanwhile,  we  do  in  fact  intend  to 
move  as  swiftly  as  possible  on  the 
farm  bill  in  conference,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  dates  for  the  wheat  and 
cotton  referendums  so  that  we  will 
have  adequate  time  to  get  the  farm 
bill  passed  and  signed  into  law  before 
we  can  conduct  either  referendum. 

The  action  we  take  with  respect  to 
the  wheat  referendum  will  save  ap- 
proximately $4  mUlion.  and  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  referendum  were  it  to  be 
conducted  would  be  substantial.  It 
does  not  make  good  sense  to  proceed 
with  either  of  these  referendums 
when  it  is  highly  likely  that  we  will 
have  a  farm  bill  prior  to  the  first  of 
the  new  year. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.  It  is  a  money-saving 
economy  measure  which  accords  with 
the  action  we  are  taking  in  the  confer- 


ence on  the  farm  bill,  and  I  assure  my 
colleagues  we  are  working  long  and 
hard  on  this  conference.  We  met  yes- 
terday on  the  Veterans  Day  holiday, 
and  we  are  meeting  today  and  tomor- 
row to  see  that  we  can  conclude  this 
conference  as  soon  as  possible.  Howev- 
er, we  do  need  to  take  this  action 
which  is  contained  in  the  amendment 
to  S.  1322.  and  I  urge  you  to  support 
it.« 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4035,  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERI- 
OR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1982 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  5,  1981.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  bring  to  the 
House  the  conference  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies.  It  is  a  good  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  realistic  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
that  incorporates  the  funding  needed 
for  the  operations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  agencies  within 
the  bill,  with  the  realization  of  the 
fiscal  restraints  that  this  time  calls 
for. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  the  ranking  minority  members 
Joe  McDade.  for  his  superb  work  on 
this  bill,  and  for  all  his  work  in  the 
conference.  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute 
as  well  to  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  who  cooperated  in  draft- 
ing the  conference  report. 

This  bill  represents  a  compromise 
with  the  Senate  that  was  a  result  of 
tough,  hard  bargaining.  The  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  was  in 
constant  touch  with  the  task  force 
which  met  on  so  many  occasions  with 
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the  Republican  congressional  leader- 
ship, with  OMB.  and  with  the  White 
House  in  reviewing  cuts  recommended 
in  the  so-called  September  OMB 
budget,  and  that  budget  was  always  in 
the  baclcground  of  our  discussions.  We 
came  to  the  same  conclusions  that  the 
budget  task  force  did.  that  the  Stock- 
man September  budget  was  unrealistic 
and  was  unacceptable  unless  one  is 
willing  to  accept  figures  without  refer- 
ence to  facts.  As  our  good  friend,  Dave 
Stockman  said  yesterday,  according  to 
the  press.  "None  of  us  understands 
what's  going  on  with  all  these  num- 
bers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  numbers 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  conference 
report: 

The  conference  statement  that  we 
bring  to  the  Members  provides 
$7,541,651,000  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. This  is  $3,598,076,000  below  the 
bill  approved  by  the  House— a  substan- 
tial number.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
$188,194,609  above  the  Senate  bill. 

D  1400 

When  the  House  bill  is  adjusted  for 
taking  funds  for  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  and  timber  purchaser  cred- 
its off  budget,  this  report  is  still  $171 
million— I  want  the  Members  to  listen 
to  this— this  report  is  still  $171,534,000 
under  the  amount  passed  by  the 
House,  and  it  is  $1,135,422,000  over  the 
comparably  adjusted  budget  estimates 
as  of  September  30.  1981.  That  is  the 
so-called  September  budget  that  was 
promulgated  by  OMB  2  months  after 
this  House  passed  the  bill. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
is  $675,345,000  below  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee's section  302  allocation 
under  Gramm-Latta.  It  is  $675  million 
below  that  allocation.  And  that  was 
the  guide  that  we  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  from 
the  Congress  that  we  were  to  proceed 
by  in  connection  with  our  bill. 

When  the  302  allocation  is  adjusted 
for  the  fact  the  conference  agreement 
takes  the  timber  purchaser  credits  off 
budget,  the  adjusted  allocation  be- 
comes $7,974,458,000,  and  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  $432,807,000  below 
the  adjusted  allocation.  It  is  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  under  the  302  al- 
location. That  is  an  important  figure. 

An  actually  important  figure  is  the 
one  thlit  shows  the  receipts  that  come 
into  the  Treasury  under  this  bill.  Sev- 
enteen billion  dollars  in  receipts  comes 
into  the  Treasury  under  this  bill.  I  say 
that  so  that  those  who  intend  to  make 
a  case  against  this  bill  will  realize  that 
this  bill  brings  into  the  Treasury  ap- 
proximately $15  billion  over  the 
amount  that  the  bill  is  over  the  Sep- 
tember budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  an  amaz- 
ing and  a  difficult  year  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  hold  our 
hearings  on  the  President's  budget 
recommendations;  and  we  waited  this 


year  until  the  new  President  presented 
his  budget  after  we  had  started  our 
hearings  on  the  Carter  budget.  We 
waited,  and  then  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, for  the  second  time  In  our  history 
since  the  Budget  Act  was  approved 
into  law,  came  back  with  a  reconcilia- 
tion provision  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, and  we  were  bound  by  that. 
Then  we  had  to  wait  until  the  author- 
izing committees  reconciled  their  legis- 
lative totals  with  the  reconciliation. 

But  Gramm-Latta  as  enacted  provid- 
ed for  $770  billion.  That  was  the  over- 
all Gramm-Latta  level.  That  level  was 
then  divided  among  the  subconmiit- 
tees  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House,  and  our  subcommittee 
received  a  level  to  which  we  had  to 
adhere.  As  I  stated  to  the  House 
before,  this  bill  is  $432.8  million  below 
that  level. 

We  thought  the  rules  had  been  set 
by  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  resolu- 
tion. They  were  new  rules:  they  had 
not  been  tried  before.  Well,  we  pre- 
sented our  bill  to  the  House  last  July, 
and  we  were  well  within  the  302  level, 
as  we  were  required  to  be.  except  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  which 
Gramm-Latta  had  taken  off  budget. 

The  total  amount  of  this  conference 
report  is  below  the  302  level.  We  have 
complied  with  the  law. 

I  received  a  call  from  OMB  on  Tues- 
day. OMB  says  it  is  opposed  to  this 
conference  report.  OMB  had  told  us 
when  we  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor 
in  July  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  bill 
at  that  time,  and  the  House  knew  it  at 
that  time  and  approved  our  bill  by  a 
vote  of  358  to  46. 

The  fact  is  that  now  OMB  has  for- 
gotten the  Gramm-Latta  resolution. 
The  subcommittees  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  bound  by  it.  OMB 
says  it  is  not  bound  by  it;  it  has  a  new 
budget  to  which  it  says  we  have  to 
adhere. 

Well,  even  the  task  force  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Republican  lead- 
ership have  not  agreed  with  the  OMB 
budget.  They  cannot  agree  with  that 
budget.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  how 
much  they  should  ask  for  in  cuts,  and 
yet  OMB  says  that  we  should  recog- 
nize the  budget  that  they  presented. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happened  to  this 
bill  as  it  went  ahead  chronologically. 
Why  are  we  over  budget? 

At  the  time  we  passed  our  bill,  on 
July  22.  the  bill  was  $79  mUlion  below 
the  budget  proposed  by  President 
Reagan.  It  was  $79  million  under  that 
budget  which  President  Reagan  had 
sent  to  the  Congress.  On  September 
30.  1981.  10  weeks  after  the  bill  Mad 
passed  the  House,  the  President  sub- 
mitted his  second  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  budget  for  this  bill  was 
$1.4  billion  below  the  bill  that  the 
House  had  passed. 

Ten  weelcs  after  we  had  passed  our 
bill,  OMB  came  forward  with  this  new 


budget  and  said,  "You  should  have 
paid  attention  to  our  budget."  even 
though  we  did  not  know  at  the  time 
we  passed  our  bill  what  that  budget 
was. 

The  Senate,  on  October  27,  3  weeks 
after  the  September  30  budget  had 
been  announced  by  OMB.  passed  its 
version  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  87  to  8, 
and  their  bill  was  $947  million  over 
the  September  30  budget  estimate. 

I  would  observe  that  the  Senate  took 
6  weeks  to  cut  $160  million  out  of  the 
amended  request,  not  $1.4  billion  as 
had  been  requested  by  OMB.  And  I 
might  say  in  passing  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  subcommittee  was 
a  part  of  the  task  force.  He  knew 
about  the  OMB  resolution,  and  yet 
there  was  little  attention  paid  to  it  in 
the  amounts  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  met  last 
Wednesday,  and  we  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bodies.  The 
report  we  bring  today— and  it  is  a  good 
report,  I  repeat— Is  the  product  of  that 
conference.  It  is  $171,534,000  below 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  It  Is  $171 
million  below  the  bill  that  the  House 
approved  the  last  time  it  was  before 
the  House.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  87  to  8. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  becoming 
clearer  every  day— and  this  is  the 
reason  for  OMB's  predicament— that 
the  President's  tax  bill  simply  cut  too 
much  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Treasury  does  not 
have  the  money  and  it  will  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  the  Government's 
bills.  Personally,  I  think  we  ought  to 
defer  some  of  the  tax  benefits  that 
were  voted  in  that  bill,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  vote  against  those.  I  note 
that  some  of  the  big  corporations  in 
the  country  are  having  a  ball  with  just 
one  "goodie"  in  that  bill.  IBM  is 
buying  Ford's  tax  losses  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  million  dollars,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  taxes  it  would  have  to  pay 
the  Treasury.  Occidental  Petroleum  is 
selling  some  of  its  depreciation  bene- 
fits to  another  giant  to  reduce  its 
taxes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  short  of  money. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  this 
bill  will  not  cost  the  Treasury  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  in  the  over- 
age, the  amoimt  that  is  over  the 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  the  confer- 
ence report  will  provide  more  than  $15 
billion  as  a  surplus  in  receipts  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supjsose  that  we 
might  have  done  more  to  meet  the 
new  OMB  budget  if,  for  example,  we 
had  closed  the  national  parks,  if  we 
had  slammed  the  gates  on  the  nation- 
al parks.  But  that  does  not  make  much 
sense  when  more  Americans  than  ever 
before  in  our  history  are  visiting  the 
national  parks. 

We  went  the  other  way.  We  put 
money  in  the  bill  over  the  budget  be- 


cause we  thought  that  the  American 
people  who  were  visiting  the  parks 
were  entitled  to  a  safer  and  more  en- 
joyable reward  as  they  visited  the 
parks.  We  put  funds  in  the  bill  for 
that  purpose. 

I  suppose  we  could  have  closed  the 
fish  hatcheries  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  could  have  stopped  stocking 
the  rivers  and  the  lakes  with  salmon 
and  steelhead  and  trout  and  bass  and 
all  the  other  fish  that  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  produces. 

My  staff  told  me  that  it  had  received 
a  call  Tuesday  from  the  office  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith)  wondering  or  inquiring  if  a 
hatchery  in  Nebraska  had  been  closed. 
The  budget  would  have  closed  that 
hatchery.  It  would  have  closed  them 
in  Georgia,  it  would  have  closed  them 
through  all  the  Southern  States, 
throughout  the  country,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  American  people  want  that. 
So  in  this  agreement,  they  are  open. 
We  think  it  is  important  that  our 
rivers  be  kept  clean,  and  that  they  be 
well  stocked  with  fish  so  the  American 
people  can  enjoy  their  natural  re- 
sources. 

In  passing,  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  gentlemam  irom  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Silvio  CoNTI!^I  saw  in  the  Smith- 
sonian magazine  the  other  day  that 
Atlantic  salmon  are  coining  back  in 
the  Connecticut  River.  We  can  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
going  ahead  with  his  above-buditet 
fights  to  put  the  salmon  back  into 
that  river,  to  restore  that  beauty  of 
nature  to  New  Elngland. 

Or.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  have 
stopped  the  reforestation  program,  as 
another  example.  Ten  years  ago  this 
committee  dedicated  itself  to  making 
sure  that  for  every  tree  cut  a  new  one 
would  be  planted.  And  we  put  enough 
money  in  our  bill  above  the  budget, 
may  I  say.  to  establish  a  10-year  refor- 
estation program  to  replace  the  forests 
that  are  burned  out  by  fire  or  that  are 
crosscut  by  loggers'  saws. 

To  omit  these  funds  did  not  make 
any  sense  to  us.  We  went  over  the 
budget  in  this  bill  to  harvest  the 
lumber,  to  begin  the  harvest  of  the 
lumber  that  now  lies  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  that  was  cut  down 
when  that  volcano  erupted.  We  have 
taken  steps  to  save  that  timber  be- 
cause we  think  it  is  only  good  hus- 
bandry to  do  that  so  that  the  timber  is 
not  destroyed  by  insects  or  by  fire  or 
by  other  hazards.  Moreover,  that 
timber  that  is  cut  brings  receipts  into 
the  Treasury,  and  we  thought  that, 
yes,  there  will  be  a  day  when  high  in- 
terest rates  come  down  and  we  would 
need  lumber  in  the  future  for  a  re- 
vived housing  Industry,  with  lower 
prices  for  timber  because  of  the  in- 
creased timber  cuts  that  our  commit- 
tee had  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  what  else  we 
might  have  done.  We  might  have  done 


to  the  Indians  what  so  many  genera- 
tions of  Americans  had  done  to  them 
for  decades  in  the  past,  for  almost  a 
century,  degrading  them,  ignoring 
them,  and  depriving  them  of  funding 
to  educate  their  children,  to  protect 
their  resources,  and  to  provide  for 
their  health.  For  some  strange  reason, 
for  years  OMB  has  refused  to  provide 
funds  for  schools  that  were  unsafe  and 
for  health  clinics  that  were  so  decrepit 
as  to  be  nonusable. 

Since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  with  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Joseph  McDade,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  we  have  tried  to  meet  the 
problems  of  native  Americans  and  to 
remedy  in  some  measure  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  done  to  them  for  dec- 
ades, and  we  decided  against  continu- 
ing those  wrongs.  For  example,  in  this 
biU.  SIS  we  have  in  earlier  bills,  we  put 
money  in  the  budget  to  take  care  of 


the  overages  that  are  here.  $17  billion 
in  receipts. 

I  notice  in  yesterday's  paper,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  his  press  conference 
the  President  said  that  he  would  veto 
any  budget-busting  bill  the  Congress 
sent  to  him.  and  I  suppose  he  is  talk- 
ing about  this  bill,  among  others,  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  this  biU  is  $1  billion 
over  the  budget. 

But  I  say  to  the  President:  this  is 
not  a  budget-busting  bill.  Before  he 
puts  his  pen  to  any  veto.  I  would  hope 
he  would  remember  that  this  is  a  mon- 
eymaking  bill  for  the  Treasury.  $17 
billion  worth,  and  capable  of  making 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest,  too,  that  the 
President  remember  his  visits  to  the 
beautiful  forest  of  Camp  David  on 
weekends  and  to  his  bodybuilding  and 
soul-healing  ranch  in  the  mountains 
of  California  as  he  considers  this  bill. 
We  hope  he  continues  those  trips  be- 
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cent  unhoused.  We  have  money  here 
for  two  schools.  There  are  extra  funds 
in  this  bill  to  build  only  two  schools, 
and  there  are  many  that  should  be 
built  for  the  Indian  children.  OMB 
provided  no  money  in  its  budget  for 
any  Indian  schools. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  to  point  out 
places  where  we- went  over  the  budget 
to  do  what  we  thought  was  good  for 
America,  for  the  conservation  pro- 
grams, for  instance.  For  energy,  for 
example,  we  provide  funds  to  make  us 
less  dependent  on  Sheik  Yamani  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  his  partners  in 
OPEC  for  our  oil  needs.  Yes,  we  are 
making  progress  in  cutting  down  oil 
consumption  in  this  country.  That  is 
one  reason  we  have  an  oil  glut  now. 
and  this  committee's  funding  in  past 
years  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  helped  toward  that  goal. 

But  OMB  recommended  relatively 
little  funds  in  this  budget  for  the  con- 
servation program,  and  we  went  over 
the  budget  to  try  to  keep  the  program 
built  up  because  we  can  see  that  a 
barrel  of  oil  saved  is  a  barrel  of  oil 
that  we  do  not  have  to  buy. 

D  1315 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee 
could  have  been  as  slavishly  devoted 
to  the  account  books  as  OMB.  Impor- 
tant as  that  is.  we  could  have  done 
that  without  exercising  our  legislative 
judgment,  without  taking  account  of 
the  actual  conditions  within  the  areas 
of  funding  responsibility  that  this 
committee  has. 

But  we  thought  other  things  were 
more  important,  that  there  were 
higher  purposes  for  this  great,  beauti- 
ful country  of  ours  than  worrying 
about  a  few  less  dollars  when  it  comes 
to  making  the  lives  of  Americans  a 
little  richer.  And  yes,  to  make  their 
pocketbooks  a  little  richer,  too,  for 
this  bill  pays  its  way.  This  bill  provides 
funds  for  the  Treasury  over  and  above 


him  to  relax  from  the  enormous  pres- 
sures and  tensions  of  his  job  and  to 
build  himself  up.  But  I  would  hope  the 
President  would  remember  that  Camp 
David,  which  he  enjoys  so  much,  is  in 
the  Catoctin  National  Park  and  that 
this  bill  gives  the  people  of  America 
the  same  opportunity,  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity, to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  na- 
tional park  too,  with  their  children,  to 
ride,  or  to  backpack  in  the  majesty  of 
the  mountains  at  Grand  Teton  or  the 
Rockies,  or  to  enjoy  the  clear  streams 
in  our  national  forests,  or  to  bring 
their  children  to  view  the  wonders  of 
Yellowstone  or  Yosemite. 

Also  in  this  bill  we  foster  the  tradi- 
tion that  was  established  by  another 
President,  a  Republican  President, 
about  100  years  ago  to  set  aside  and  to 
develop  the  national  treasures  of  this 
Nation,  our  national  heritage,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children.  That  Is  what  this  bill 
does. 

Can  this  rich,  powerful,  and  wonder- 
ful country  of  ours  afford  to  pay  for 
this  bill  for  the  people's  national  her- 
itage? I  think  so.  I  am  sure  the  Ameri- 
can people  think  so,  too.  That  is  why  I 
asked  for  your  support  for  this  bill,  for 
your  vote,  because  this  is  a  nonparti- 
san bill. 

I  see  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  on  the  floor. 
She  and  I  were  talking  about  New 
Jersey  the  other  day,  about  the  Pine- 
lands  that  are  such  an  excellent  coop- 
erative adventure  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States.  We  put 
$6  million  in  this  bill  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Byrne  of  New  Jersey  be- 
cause it  is  such  a  good  idea.  That  is 
above  the  budget. 

Again,  Mrs.  Fenwick  and  I  were 
talking  about  the  aquifers  below  the 
surface  in  New  Jersey  and  how  there 
the  possibility  exists  of  their  being  de- 
spoiled as  a  result  of  what  is  happen- 
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Ing  in  the  development  of  the  State. 
The  Geological  Survey  receives  funds 
in  this  bill  to  protect  that  aquifer  and 
every  aquifer  throughout  this  country. 
That  is  why  I  say  this  Is  a  bill  you  can 
be  proud  of.  This  is  a  bill  you  can  sup- 
port, because  you  can  take  pride  that 
in  voting  for  this  bill  you  will  vote  for 
America  the  beautiful. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  to 
thank  him  for  a  tremendous  job.  I  arn 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  too,  and 
I  know  that  problems  can  confront,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  has  obtained  a  bipartisan 
coalition  and  recognizing  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  gentleman  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out  in  these  very 
sensitive  areas. 

I  really,  sincerely  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  this  committee 
for  this  excellent  job.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GON2^ALEZ.  I  also  had  a  ques- 
tion. That  is  with  respect  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
housing  program.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  the  House  prevailed  in  its 
views  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought 
that  up. 

Because  of  a  strained  situation  that 
pertains  in  the  fimding  of  Indian 
housing  pi-ograms,  another  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  approves  funding 
for  construction  of  housing  for  the 
Indian  people.  For  some  strange 
reason  that  committee  does  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  funding  the  sanita- 
tion facilities  and  OMB  puts  in  neither 
of  the  bills  that  come  before  the  sub- 
committee for  those  sanitation  facili- 
ties. If  this  committee  did  not  go  over 
the  budget,  I  think  it  is  about  $29  mil- 
lion that  we  put  into  this  bill  for  sani- 
tation facilities,  those  houses  would  be 
out  there  useless,  just  empty  shells. 
But  we  have  provided  the  money  in 
this  bill  over  the  budget  to  make  sure 
that  the  Indian  people  have  dwellings 
that  they  can  enjoy  and  that  the 
money  that  has  already  been  invested 
in  the  construction  will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  once  again 
the  gentleman  and  congratulate  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  instances  where  the  statement 
of  the  managers  does  not  fully  explain 
the  actions  of  the  conferees.  The  fol- 
lowing information  supplements  the 
statement  of  the  managers: 

Amendment  No.  20:  The  correct  amount 
for  the  headquarters  security  system  In  In- 
diana Dunes  NL  is  $50,000  rather  than 
(500,000  as  printed  in  Statement  of  the 
Managers. 


Amendment  No.  28:  The  managers  expect 
that  the  recommendation  of  no  state  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  a  one  year 
moratorium.  We  recognize  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  program  and  expect  the  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  budget  request  for 
State  assistance  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  managers  urge  the  National  Park 
Service  to  use  any  available  deficiency  ac- 
count funds,  or  reprogram  other  available 
funds,  in  addition  to  the  $6,150,000  provided 
herein  to  pay  promptly  court  awards  result- 
ing from  condemnation  proceedings  at  Big 
Cypress  NP,  Florida. 

The  following  tables  provide  a  summary 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
along  with  a  listing  of  Federal  acquisitions 
by  agency: 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  SUMMARY 

(In  Itnusinls  H  (MiKS 


Mircti 
Budget 


HnM      Senile 


Coniet- 


Bureau  of  Und  ttamgement 307       1,137  2,300  3,137 

Fisti  and  VINdbfe 1.139      18,039  8,000  17,178 

Forest  Seiwe 8,600      35,989  15,120  27,35* 

Natnul  FM  Senict 30.2M      87,778  69,700  97,083 

Pmdands. 126       8,126  4.126  6,126 

State  Assistance 100.000  

State  Admimstiatioii 4.564       4,564  2.282  4.564 

Total 45.000    155,633  201,528  155,444 

likeTalioe 7,000  

Total 45,000     155.633  208.528  155.444 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 

[In  thousands  of  doHars] 


Mardi 
Budget 


House       Senate 


Confer- 
ence 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Acquisition  management 

Kmg  Range  RCA 

Pacific  Crest  Trail 

Yaquina  Head  OfIA 

Emergency  acquisition  an)  defi- 
ciencies  


307 


307 
700 
130 


2.000 
300 


Total,    Bureau   of    Land 
Management 307 


Fisli  and  WUifK 
Acquisition  management . 
fSwR 


1.039 


1,039 
2,000 


Alaska  Maritime  I 

Vaquitoiannnow  HaWat.  Are „ 

Bon  Secaur  NVffi.  Ala 3.500 

San  Francisco  B»  NWR 1.700 

Tensas  River  NVffl.  La 5.000 

Boiue  Outto  NWR,  La,  Mss 2.000 

CaHfoma  condor  habitat.  Calif 1.199 

Trustom  Pond  NWR.  R.I 591 

Emergency  and  inhoUings 100  1.010 


150 


5,000 

2,000 


150 


National  Parti  Service: 
Allegheny  Putage  and  Mms- 

to»m 500 

Aoialactiian  Trail 5.000 

Big  Cypress  HP 500 

Boc»ne  HP 5.000 

Buffalo  River 

Channel  Island  HP 4.000 

ChattalHodie  River 

Cumtierland  Island  HS 

Cuyahoga  Valley  HIU 

Delaware  Water  (^  NRA 

Elieys  Landing  NHR 

Fort  Sumter  NM 

Golden  Gate  NRA  (Sweeny) 

Indiana  Dunes  NL 

jean  lafitte  NHP 

Uwier  St  Croix 

New  River  Gorge _ 

Redwood  NP-lifigation 3.000 

Santa  Monica  tkiuntani  MH 10J9S 

San  Antonio  Missions 1,400 

St  Cioa  WSR 

Upper  Delaware  SR _ .;.        600 

Valley  Forge  HHP 

Virgin  Islands  NP 

War  on  Hk  Pacific  MHP 2.000 

Acquisition  management 8.500       8.500 

lyfeencies 20.933       5.000 

Inhottngs 5.000 


10.000 
5.000 
1,000 
2,100 
383 

10,000 
2,400 
2,500 


8.000 
12,300 
2,500 
2,200 

■'i4,Mb" 
10,000 

"rsob" 

w 

10,000 

"'2,'50b" 
1,000 
4.000 


soo 


4,000 

3.550 


10.250 


307 

700 

130 

2.000 


1.137       2,300        3.137 


1.039 

2.000 

850 

3,500 

1,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,199 

440 

150 


Total,  Fish  and  WMIife 1,139      18,039       8.000       17,178 


500 

2,800 

6.150 

2,000 

2,200 

4.000 

14.500 

10,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,100 

383 

10,000 

2,400 

2,500 

1.000 

2.0O0 

3.000 

5.000 

1,400 

500 

600 

4,000 

3,550 


8,500 
1.000 
1,000 


WND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND-Confinued 

(In  thousands  of  dolarsj 


Manh 
Budget 


House       Senate 


Confer- 
ena 


?^F 


FWP.. 


831 


-17.500 


SuDtotal 30.264      87.778      69.700       97.083 


PinetandsHR 126       8.126       4.126        6.126 

State  assistmce 100.000    

Administration  of  State  program..    4.564       4.564       2.282        4.564 


Sutilotal 4.690      12.690    106.408       10.690 


Total.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  State  assist- 
ance  


34.954  100.468  176.108   107.773 


Forest  Service 

Acquisition  management 3.989  3.989 

Appabdiian  Trail 2.179 

Boun^  Water  Canoe  Ana 2.500 

Lake  Tata  Basin 7.000 

Catforna  condor  habitat 325 

Kirtland  wstiler  habitat 80 


3,989 

2.200 

2.200 

2,700 

2,500 

(7,000) 

7,000 

350 

325 

80 

80 

Habitat  management: 

sier  wr. 


Hoosiir  I 
Hiawatha  NF. 

Wiyne  NF 

MMmvNF.. 

NcOttt  m.. 


360 
50 

350 
88 

204 


Sawtooth  NRA 4.000 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks.. 


Other  high  priority  NRA 5,000 

Midik  F^  Salmon  WSH 


3,000 


Eleven  Point  WSR. 

Other  high  priority  WSR 

Daniel  Boone  NF  rec.  camp. 

Hicalet  HF  rec  comp 

Other  high  pnonty  rec.  comp 9.864 

Deficiencies  and  mhohfngs 4.611       1.000 


88 

88 

202 

204 

4.000 

4.000 

1.300 

1.300 

500 

300 

300 

2.500 

1.500 

500 

300 

300 

500 

500 

1,570 

600 

SOO 

Total.  Forest  Service 8.600      35.989      15.120       27.356 

Amendment  No.  77:  The  managers  note 
the  contribution  which  helicopter  logging 
has  made  to  the  harvest  of  forest  products, 
particularly  in  areas  which  are  environmen- 
tally sensitive  and  in  salvaging  timber  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  urges  the  Forest 
Service  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  pro- 
gram of  helicopter  logging  within  its  overall 
management  plans  and  as  a  fire-fighting 
tool. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  the  concern 
with  the  Federal  Prison  Industry  backlog 
and  its  effect  on  various  Forest  Service  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  Department  of  Interior 
agencies.  The  managers  expect  the  Forest 
Service  to  work  closely  with  the  FPI.  as  the 
various  Interior  agencies  are.  to  reduce  the 
backlog.  If  these  efforts  do  not  result  in 
better  service,  the  Committee  will  support 
legislative  relief  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Amendment  No.  80:  The  managers  agree 
with  the  Senate's  concern  over  the  Forest 
Service's  failure  to  provide  a  consistent  ap- 
proach to  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  private  air  tanker  fleet  and  the 
potential  consequences  of  continuing  this 
trend.  Therefore,  the  Forest  Service  is  di- 
rected to  provide  for  at  least  the  same  level 
of  service  through  air  tanker  contracts  for 
the  1982  fire  season  as  it  provided  for  the 
1981  fire  season,  which  involved  44  air 
tanker  contracts. 

The  managers  further  agree  that  the 
Forest  Service  should  identify  separately 
and  Justify  the  amount  initially  budgeted 
for  air  tanker  services  in  its  fiscal  year  1983 
and  subsequent  budget  requests.  The  man- 
agers intend  for  this  to  result  in  develop- 
ment of  a  consistent  long-range  approach 
which  will  realistically  enable  the  Congress 
to  oversee,  and  the  public  to  have  a  reliable 
expectation  of,  adequate  air  tanker  fire  pro- 
tection. 

Finally,  the  managers  understand  that  ex- 
isting contracting  authority  is  sufficient, 
without  the  actual  transfer  of  funds  be- 
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tween  budget  categories,  to  enable  the 
Forest  Service  not  only  to  renew  the  present 
contracts,  but  also  to  contract  for  additional 
air  tankers  when  conditions  warrant. 

This  is  to  ensure  that  the  critical  avail- 
ability of  air  tanker  fire  fighting  services  is 
determined  by  resource  needs  rather  than 
competing  internal  budget  considerations  of 
the  agency. 

Amendment  No.  99:  The  managers  agree 
that  Georgetown  University  will  receive 
$1,500,000  to  begin  construction  of  cogen- 
eration  capability  for  its  fluidized  bed 
boiler. 

Amendment  No.  103:  The  managers  agree 
that  the  $5,000,000  for  the  coal  conversion 
program  is  to  be  used  not  only  for  the  com- 
pletion of  outstanding  prohibition  orders, 
but  also  for  the  processing  of  prohibition 
orders  for  additional  plants  for  which  utili- 
ties submit  the  necessary  certification  under 
section  301  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industri- 
al Fuel  Use  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981).  The 
managers  are  concerned  about  the  declining 
staff  levels  in  this  program.  The  $5  million 
will  provide  for  the  program  to  be  main- 
tained ^t  no  less  than  current  staff  levels, 
plus  funds  for  outside  contractors  necessary 
to  help  in  expeditiously  processing  new  pro- 
hibition orders,  and  such  additional  person- 
nel necessary  for  the  anticipated  workload 
and  to  permit  the  retention  of  experienced 
personnel  whose  valuable  expertise  is  cru- 
cial the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Con- 
gress is  concerned  that  this  expertise  not  be 
lost  and  that  the  necessary  level  of  person- 
nel be  maintained. 

Amendment  No.  127:  The  following  table 
provides  the  distribution  of  funds  agreed  to 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Statement  of  the  Managers: 
AixocATioN  or  Funds  for  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Artists  in  school $5,075,000 

Dance 7.992.000 


Design  arts 

Expansion  arts 

Fellows :. , 

Polk  arts 

Inter-arts 

Regional  representatives ... 

International 

Literature 

Media  arts 

Museums 

Music 

Opera— Music  theater 

Research 

Special  constituencies 

State  arts  agencies 

Theater 

Visual  arts — 


Subtotal,  program  funds . 
Administration 


Total,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  


Matching  grants: 
Treasury  fmids .... 
Challenge  grants . 


Subtotal,  matching 
grants 


Grand  total.  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts 


4.786.000 

7.316,000 

101.000 

2.829.000 

3.987,000 

969.000 

126.000 

4,497.000 

9.632.000 

10.803.000 

9.796.000 

3.034.000 

505.000 

252.000 

22.173.000 

6.928.000 

6,834,000 

107.635,000 
11,365,000 

119.000,000 


15.000,000 
15,000,000 

30,000,000 


149,000.000 


Educational  institutional 
grants 

Higher  education/regional 
and  national 

Elementary  and  secondary 
education  grants 

Endowment  fellowships 

Other  study  programs 

Research  grants 

Special  projects 

Planning  and  analysis 


Subtotal,  program  funds . 
Administration 


Total,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses   
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6.036.000 

3.960.000 

4.900.000 
6.280.000 
7.683.000 
16.360.000 
8.284.000 
760.000 

94.200,000 
11.800.000 


106.000.000 


Amendment  No.  131:  The  following  table 
provides  the  distribution  of  funds  agreed  to 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Statement  of  the  Managers: 

Allocation  of  Ptnros  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

SUte  programs $21,177,000 

Media  grants 8.800.000 

Museums  and  historical  or- 
ganizations         7.200.000 

PubUc  libraries 2.760.000 


(Fiscal  yeas) 


Matching  grants: 

Treasury  funds 8.400.000 

Challenge  grants 21.600.000 

Total,  matching  grants 30.000.000 

Grand  total.  National 
Elndowment  for  the 
Humanities 136.000.000 


Amendment  No.  136:  The  foUowing  Uble 
provides  the  distribution  of  the  $12,000,000 
appropriated  for  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services: 

Operating  support  grants $10,580,000 

Special  project  grants 750,000 

Museum  services  board .•-.  70,000 

Administration 600,000 

Total 12.000,000 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  table  comparing  new 
obligational  authority  recommended 
in  the  bill  for  1982.  and  the  respective 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  and  compari- 
son thereto: 


New  budget  authority 


Oonfcrence  compared  Mlh- 


Enactedl981 


Estimates  1982 


!1982 


Senate  1982 


Contennce  1982 


Ended  1981 


1982 


Sea*bdl 


TITU  l-OEPARTHItHT  OF  THE  INTERIOR- 
UM>  AND  WATER  RESOURaS 

Bureau  of  land  Management: 

Management  ol  lands  am)  resources 

Acqusitnn,  construction,  and  maint^ 
nance 

Payments  in  lieu  o(  tanes 

Land  acquisition 

General  administration 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  (jn- 
oelinite.  appropriation  of  receipts) 

Range  improvements  (indefinite,  appro- 
priation o(  receipts) 

Service  charges,  deposits,  and  forelei- 

tutes  (indefinite,  special  fund) 

i  trust  funds  (indefinite).... 


406,730.000 

14,768,000 
103,000,000 


57.500,000 

13.500.000 

9.600.000 
100.000 


252.932.000 

11.310.000 

39.600.000 

270.000 

82.541.000 

47.775.000 

11.880.000 

10.000.000 
100.000 


295.789.000 
12.720.000 

U3"7.'obb" 

82.638.000 
54.988.000 
13.500.000 

io.boo.ooo 

100.000 


367.631.000 

12.370.000 

105.000.000 

2,300,000 


370,131,000 

12,720,000 

99,500.000 

3.137.000 


-36.599.000 

-2.048.000 
-3.500.000 
■1-3.137.000 


54.988.000 

13.500.000 

lO.OOO.OOO 
10O.OO0 


54.988:000 

13.500.000 

10.000.000 
100.000 


-2.512.000 


h  400.000 


-^  117.199.000 

-t- 1.410.000 
-59.900.000" 

-^  2.867.000 
-82.541.000 

-1-7.213.000 

-1-1.620.000 


-I-74J42.000 


-^  99.500.000 

-i-  2.000.000 

-82.638.000 


1-2,500.000 

-1-350.000 

1-5.500,000 
-f  837.000 


Total.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement  

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Water  Policy:  Salaries  and  eipcnses. 

Total.  Land  Water  Resources 


605.198.000 
24.5(5,000 


456,408,000 


470,872.000 
9.755.000 


565.889000 

6.871000" 


564.076.000 
11.194.000 


-41.122.000 
-13.391.000 


■1-107,668.000 
-i-ir.194.000 


■^  93^04.000 
■t- 1.439.000 


-1.813.000 
1-11.194.000 
-6J73.000 


629.783.000 


456.408.000 


480.627.000 


572.762,000 


575.270,000 


-54,513,000 


K  118,862.000 


■1-94,643.000 


1-2.508.000 


FISH  AND  WILDUFE  AND  PARKS 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

Resource  management 

Construction  and  anadromous  fish 

Migratory   bird   conservation   account 

(definite,  repayable  advance) 

Land  acquisition 

Nabonal  WMIife  Refuge  Fund 

General  administration 


233.430.000 
35J97.000 

1.250.000 

mobo" 


168.507.000 
6.355.0CO 


1.002.000 

"26.517.000" 


207.235.000 
9.475.000 

1.250.000 
18.039.000 


219.328.000 
6.611.000 

1.250.000 
8.000.000 
7,000,000 


229.531.000 
6.961.000 

1.250,000 
17,178.000 
6.000.000 


-3.899.000 
-28.436.000 


h  17.178.000 
-  2.500.000 


29.208.000 


-i-tl. 024.000 
-1-606.000 

-1-1.250.000 
1-16.176.000 

1-6.000.000 
-26.517.000 


-1-22.296.000 
-2.514.000 


^  10.203.000 
■f  350.000 


-861.000 
■1-6.000.000 
-29.208.000 


1-9.178.000 
- 1.000.000 
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[Fiscal  yen] 


EMCM1981 


New  budiet  auttwrity 


Estanates  1982 


House  1982 


Senate  1982 


Conference  1982 


Enacted  1981 


Confeience  compared  witti- 


Estimates  1982 


House  bin 


Senate  tan 


Total.  US  Fisti  and  WikMe 
Sereice 


NalwulParti  Serwx: 

Operation  o(  Itie  national  partt  system .. 

National  cecreation  and  preservation 

Uriun  park  and  rtaeatno  fund 

land  and  Water   Conservation  Fund 

(rtefinte) 

(Increase  m  limitation) 

Histgrt  preservation  tund 

Constructm 

CcRstnictte  (trust  fund)  (resdssoi).. 
Land  acquisition  and  state  assistance ... 
Mm  F   Kennedy  Center  lor  die  l%- 

lorimng  Ws 

Park  restoration  and 
(iencral  adnnslration. 


TuW.  National  IM  Service. 

Total.  FbIi  and  Wildlife  and 
Parts. 


ENERGY  AND  WNERAIS 

Geokncal  Survey: 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Exploratnn  ol  national  petroleum  re- 
serve in  Maslia 

Oitital  cartOFjpliy 


Total.  Geological  Survey.. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Mines  and  minerals 


Office  of  Surface  Mmng  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement: 

Regulation  and  ledmolocy 

Mandonert    mine    redamation    fund 
(definite,  trust  fund) 


Total.  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclaniation  aal 
Enforcement 


Total.  Energy  and  Minerals... 

MOWN  AFFAIRS 
Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs 

Operation  ol  Indun  Programs 

Coestruction 

Road  coistniction 

General  administration 

Alaska  native  fund 

Trust  funds  (definite) 

Trust  fund  (indefinite) 

Eastern  Indians  Land  Claims  Settlement . 

Revolving  fund  for  loans  (limitation  on 
direct  kans) 

Indian  kian  guaranty  and  insurance 
fund  (limitatnn  on  guaranteed 
loans) 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indon  Af- 
fairs  


TERRITORIAl  AFFAIRS 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs 

Administration  of  territories 

(Limitatnn  on  guaranteed  kians).. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Total,  Office  of  Territorial 
Affairs 


SiClltTARtAl  OFFICES 
Office  of  ttie  Solicitor  Salaries  and  enpenses.. 

Otto  ol  ttie  Secretary 

taartmental  Management 

Otnce  of  Construction  Management 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Youtti  Conservation  Corps 

9ural  Water  Treatment  and  Distritution 
System 


Total.  Office  of  ttie  Sea^ 
tary 

Total.  Seaetarial  OffKxs 


Total,  title  1.  new  budget 
(ollligatianal)  autlnrAy. 
Department  of  the  Interi- 


CoBSBlingof^^ 

Appiunfiabons 

Definite  approprialioiis... 
Indefinite  approprations.. 


278.577.000 


459.041.000 
15.980.000 
1.000.000 

288.593.000 

(413.00C) 

26.000.000 

43,367.000 

-12.000.000 


4.541.000 


516.201.000 
107.001.000 


172.164.000 


937.685.000 


838.140.000 
100.182.000 
48.625.000 


30,000.000 
3.000.000 
25.000.000 
81.500.000 


1.126.447.000 


77.915.000 
34.522.(100'' 


172.437.000 


17.407.000 


39,155.000 
8.789.000 
9.172.000 

26.000.000 

1.900.000 


202.381.000 


265.207.000 


242.189,000 


260.920.000 


- 17.657.000 


-(-58.539,000 


-4,287.000 


394,030.000 
11.488.000 


527.606.000 
13.088.000 
10.000.000 


530.982.000 
12.688.000 


534.252.000 
12.888.000 
8.000.000 


4.136.000 
53.434.000 


26.500.000' 
108.771,000 


26.500.000 
88,721.000 


26.500.000 
88.721.000 


30.760.000 

3.797.000 
.92.400.000 


100.468.000 
4.315.000 


176,108.000 
4.315.000 


107.773,000 
4.315.000 


r  75.211.000 
-3.092.000 
-( 7.000.000 

-288.593.000 

(-413.000) 

-f  500.000 

■(-45.354.000 

-(- 12,000.000 

-(■  107,773,1^^ 

-226.000 


-(-140.222,000 
-(-1,400,000 
-f8.0OO.OOO 


-(-6.646.000 

-200.000 

-2.000.000 


-(■22,364.000 
-(-35.287.000 


-(-77,013.000 

-1-518.000 
-92.400.000 


-20.050.000 


465.984.000 

2.288.000 
5.310.000 


535.561.000 

508,703.000 

515.151,000 

- 1.050.000 

-(-49.167.000 

-20.410,000 

2600.000 

2.288.000 

2,288.000 

-104.713.000    .. 

-312,000 

-5,310,000    ... 

158,220.000 


181.260.000 


166.173.000 


167.288.000 


-4.876.000 


-(-9.068.000 


- 13.972.000 


756.683.000 


670.734.000 
90.376.000 
42.741.000 
58.048.000 


862.881.000 


797.395.000 
112.619.000 
48.800,000 
63.512.000 


828.703.000 


814.742.581 
79.282.000 
50.816.810 


836.691.000 


835.646.000 
97.529.000 
49.125.000 


-100.994.000 


-2.494.000 

-2.653.000 

-(-500,000 


3.000.000 
25.000,000 


3,000.000 
25.000.000 


3.000.000 
25.000,000 


3,000.000 
25,000,000 


-30.000,000 


-(■80,008,000 


-1-164,912,000 
-(-7,153,000 
-(-6,384,000 
-58.048,000 


-26,190.000 


-(-38.251.000 

-15.090.000 

-(-325.000 

-63.512,000 


(14,770,000) 
(27,630,000) 


(14.770,000) 
(27,630,000) 


(14,770,000) 
(27,630,000) 


(14,770,000) 
(27,630,000) 


-81,500,000 
(-(-14,770,000) 

(■f  27,630,000) 


889,899.000 


1,050.326,000 


972.841.391 


1.010,300.000 


-116,147,000 


-(-120,401,000 


-40.026,000 


71.152.000 
"63.8'6().'6od 


92.571.000 
"78.'83d.'6bd  ' 


87.869,000 
'  79,'56l','6b(i" 


89,679,000 
"7'9J3b','6ob" 


-(-11,764,000 

"■^'i'5,'i'92,'boo" 


-(■18,527,000 
"■f'i'5,'53d,'600" 


-2,892,000 

'Tsbo'oob" 


134,952,000 


171,401.000 


167,430,000 


169,009,000 


-3,428,000 


-(-34,057.000 


-2.392.000 


17.307.000 


17.000.000 


19.667.000 


18.333.000 


-f  926.000 


-(-1.026.000 


-(-1.333.000 


42.174.000 
■  9.478.'6(id  ' 


36,194.000 
4.000.000 
10.770.000 


40.834.000 
4,000,000 
10,770,000 


42,434,000 
4,000,000 
10,770,000 


-1-3.279.000 
-4.789.000 
-(-1.598.000 
-26.000.000 

-1.900.000 


-(■260.000 
-(-4,000,000 
-(-1.292,000 


-(-6,240,000 


-1-18.731.000 


-(-3.270.000 

-200.000 

-(-8.000.000 


-68.335.000 


33,229,000 

31,465,000    .. 

-33,229.000 

-31.465,000    .. 



826,522.000 

623,274,000 

822,213,000 

839.314.000 

782.449.000 

-44,073,000 

-1-159.175,000 

-39.764.000 

-56.865.000 

1.105,099,000 

"     825,655,000 

1,087.420.000 

1.081.503.000 

1.043.369.000 

-61.730,000 

-(-217,714,000 

-44.051.000 

-38.134.000 

-(-6.448.000 


623.202.000 

473.582.000 

538.161.000 

510.991.000 

517.439.000 

-105.763,000 

-(-43.857.000 

-V 

-20.722.000 

-(-6.448.000 

142.319.000 

124.881.000 

143160.000 

151.539.000 

151.964.000 

-(-9.645.000 

-(-27.083.000 

-(■8.504.000 

-(-425,000 

89,679,000 

56,820,000 

66,033,000 

60.838,000 

60.953.000 

-28.726.000 

-(-4,133,000 

-5,080,000 

-(-115.000 

82,485,000 

101,400,000 

115,227,000 

105.335.000 

106.335.000 

-1-23.850,000 

-(-4,935,000 

-8,892.000 

-(-1.000.000 

-(-1.115.000 


-(-7.988.000 


-(-20,903,419 

-(■18,247.000 

-1.691.810 


-(-37.458.609 


-(-1.810.000 

-mm 


-(-1.579.000 


-1.334,000 


-(-1,600,000 


85,016,000 

51.652.000 

50.964.000 

55.604.000 

57.204.000 

-27.812.000 

-(-5.552.000 

-(-6,240.000 

-(-rtoo.ooo 

102,423,000 

68.959.000 

67.964.000 

75.271.000 

75.537.000 

-26.886.000 

■(-6.578.000 

-(-7,573.000 

-(-266.000 

4.073,874,000 

3.132.556.0OO 

3.720.619.000 

3.698.510.391 

3.710.176.000 

-363.698.000 

■(■577.620.000 

-10,443,000 

-(-11.665.609 

4,073,874,000 

3,671,081,000 

402,793.000 

3.132.556.000 

3.037,801.000 

94.755.000 

3,720.619.000 

3.617.031.000 

103.588.000 

3.698.510,391 

3,587,922.391 

110.588.000 

3.710.176.000 

3.600,588.000 

109.588.000 

-363,698,000 
-70,493.000 
-293.205.000 

+  577,620.000 
-(-562.787.000 
-(-14.833.000 

-10,443.000 
-16.443,000 
-1-6.000.000 

-(-11.665.600 
-(-12.665.609 
-1.000.000 
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(fiscal  years] 


New  Indgel  authority 


Corrterence  compaied  witti — 


Enacted  1981 


Estimates  1982 


House  1982 


Senate  1982 


Confoem  1982 


Enacted  1981 


Estmles  1982 


HouseW 


TITU  ll-REUTEO  AGENOES- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRKUITURE 

Forest  Service 

Research 

State  and  private  forestry 

National  forest  system 

Consultant  services 

Construction  and  land  aoguisitioi 

Timtei  receipts  transfer 

Timber  purchaser  credits _. _.. 

Land  acquisition 

Youth  Conseivatwn  Corps 

General  administration 

Lake  Tahoe  acquisitkin  .■. 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  for- 
ests: 
Special  acts  (special  tund.  indefi- 
nite)  

Acowsition  of  lands  to  complete 
land  exchanges  (special  fund. 

indefinite) 

Rangeland     improvements      (spedal 

funds,  indefinite) 

Miscellaneous  trust  lunds 


127.812.000 

74.184.000 

1.036.05O.OO0 

-156.000 

452.506.000 


90.512.000 

58.772,000 

650,533.000 


187,2U,000 


...!l 


(191.152.000) 
7.568.000 


mmtm 


Total.  Forest  Seivict.., 


754.000 

446.000 
6,800.000 


1.698396.000 


754.000 


288.000 

5.720.000 
90.000 


109.722.000 
68.715.000 
769.093.000 


103.168.000 
63.915  000 
996.410.000 


114.992.000 
-66.315.000 
1.007.074.000 


509.743.000 
-78.700.000 

ismdiDo' 

20,000,000 
259.162,000 


265.101.000 

-  78.700.000 

(242.542.000) 

15.120.000 


265.101.000 

-78.700.000 

(242.542.000) 

27.356.000 


-  12J20.0flO 

-7.869.000 

-28,976.000 

-•■156.000 

- 187.405.000 

-78.700.000 

(.(■242.542.000) 

-f  27.356.000 


754.000 


327.000 

6.500.000 
90.000 


7.000,000 


754.000 


327,000 

7.500.000 
90.000_ 


754.000 


327.000 

7.500.000 
90.000 


-119.000 

-(■700.000^ 

-(■90.000 


■(■24.480.000 

■f  7.543,000 

h  356,541.000 


-1-5.270.000 

.    -2.400.000 

-r  237.981.000 


-(.77.853.000 

-78.700.000 

(-(-51.390.000) 

-(-19.788.000 


-244k642.0Q0 


-261.618,000 


(-(-242.542.000) 
-8.633.000 

-20A)o.oao 

-259,162M) 


-(-39.000 
-4-1.780.000 


y  1.000.000 


1.263.103.000 


1.701.395.000 


1.380.705.000 


1.410.809.000 


-287.587.000 


-(-147.706M0 


-290JI6JI00 


ScMeM 


-(-11.824.000 
-(^2310.000 
-i-10i«4,000 


-(-12^36.000 


-4^30.104.000 


■1.175.000.000 
659.917.000 

■"  333.9od.'dod  ■ 

216.313,000 
711,675,000 


358.259.000 

■T5.'840,'6flO  ' 

230.563,000 

103,838,000 


463,750.000 
(400.000) 

■■22ld23.Cl6b'' 
203.890.000 
(168.608.000) 


-(-72.841.On 


4.000.000 
222.463.000 
130.340.000 
(173.008.000) 


4.000.000 
222.233.000 
161.490.000 
(173.008.000) 


-329.900.000 

-(■5.710.000 

-550.185.000 

h  I73.0O8.0O0) 


-11.840.000 

-8.540.000 

+  57.652.000 

( + 173.008.000) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Alternative  fuels  production  (rescission) -1.175.000.000 +1.175.000.000 

Fossil  energy  research  and  devekipment 659.917.000  358.259.000  463.750.000  408.490.000  431.100.000         -228.817.000 

By  transfer 

Fossil  energy  construction 

Naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves 

Energy  conservation 

By  transfer (168.608.000)  (173.008.000)  (173.008.000)      ( 

((jmitation  on  guaranteed  loans) _ 

Economic  resolution 165.712.000  14.600,000 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve 2,790,507,000  199,408.000 

Strategic  petroleum  reserve,  petroleum  acqui- 

silkm  and  transportation (3.217.991.000) 

Energy  Information  Administration 90,417.000  70.400.000 

Biomass  energy  development 

(limitation  on  direct  kiahs) „ (80.000.000)  (-80.000.000) 

(Limitation  on  guaranteed  kians) (35.000,000) ( -  35.000.000) 


-32.650.000 
(-400.000) 
+4.000.000 

'-iiiixijxii''' 

(  +  4.400.000) 


32.000.000 
3.383.408.000 


84.986,000 


17.100,000 
199.408.000 

(3.684.O0O.0OO) 
79.851,000 


23.900,000 
199.408.000 

(3.684.000.000) 
82,207.000 


-141.812.000 
-2.591.099.000 

1-3.684.000.000) 
-8.210.000 


(^9jgo,ooo 


+  22,610.000 


-440.000 
(-31.150.000 


-8.100.000             +6.800.000 
-3.184.000.000    


(  +  466.099.000)     (+3.684.000.000)  

+  11.807.000  -2.779.000  +2JSiM0 


Total.      Department 
Energy 


3.793.441.000 


992.908.000 


4.390,057  CM 


1,061,652,000 


1,124,128.000 


-2,669.313.000         +131.<'20.0e0 


-3.265.929.000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Energy  security  reserve  (rescission) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

RESOURCES 
Health  Services  Administration: 

Indian  health  services 

Indian  health  facilities ._ 


-469.500.000 


+469.500.000 


Total.  Indian  health.. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion: 


Total.  Smithsonian  Institution.. 


168.438.000 


168.319,000 


185.561.000 


178.636.000 


181.480.000 


h  13.042.000 


h  13.161.000 


-4.081.000 


NATIONAl  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 

THE  HUMANITIES 
National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Administrative  expenses 


Subtotal 

Matching  grants  (indefinite) .. 


Total.  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts 


National   Endowment  lor   the  Humanities: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Administrative  expenses 


Subtotal.. 


117.799.000 


61.600.000 


112.087.000 


88.000.000 


106.000.000 


-11.799.000 


+  44.400.000 


-6,087.000 


+62.476JI00 


606.795.000 
83.053.000 

551.601.000 
7.128.000 

629.484.000 
46.739.000 

606.905.000 
46.617.000 

624.630.000 
49.117.000 

+  17.835.000 
-33.936.000 

-1-73.029,000 
+  41.989.000 

-4.854.000 
+  2.378.000 

+  17.725.000 
+  2.500.000 

689.848.000 

558.729000 

676.223.000 

653.522.000 

673.747.000 

-16.101.000 

+  115.018.000 

.-2.476.000 

+20,225,000 

Indian  educatnn 

81.680.000 

2,737.000 

122,478.000 

3.650.000 

3.290.000 
7.539.000 
5.000.000 

71.364.000 

13.254.000 

118.876.000 

4.840.000 

6.290.000 

6.600.000 

880.000 

82.096.000 

15.051.000 

136.374.000 

4.500.000 

1.150.000 

8.500.000 

.      1.000.000 

81,096,000     . 

4.981.000 

131,766.000  • 

5.250.000 

1.650.000 
7.000.000 
1.000.000 

81.096.000 

10.481.000 

133.823.000 

4.500.000 

1.150.000 
8.000.000 
1.000.000 

-584.000 

+  7.744.000 

+  11.345.000 

+  850.000 

-2.140.000 

+461.000 

-4.000.000 

+9.732.000 

-2.773MO 

+  14.9*7.000 

-340.000    ... 

-5.140.000    ... 
+ 1.400.000 
+  120.000    ... 

-1.000.000    .- 

-4.570.000 
-2.551.000 

NAVAHO  AND  HOPt  INDIAN  RaOCATION 
COMMISSKIN 
Salaries  and  expenses 

j  5.500.000 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Museum   programs   and   related   research 
(special  foreign  currency  program) 

+2.057.000 
-7SUI0 

Construction  ami  improvements.  National  Zo- 
ological Parti 

-SNJM 

Resloratnn  and  renovation  of  buDAigs 

-500.000 

+umjM 

Subtotal 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Gallery  of 

Art 

Salaries   and   expenses.   Woodrow   Wilson 

International  Center  for  Scholars 

141.957.000 

24.651.000 

1.830.000 

137.486.000 

28.844.000 

1.989.000 

151.524,000 
31,777,000 
2,260,000 

146.666.000 
30.067.000     . 
1.903.000 

148.473.000 

31.057.000 

1.950.000 

-(16,516,000 

+  6,406.000 

+  120.000 

+  10.987.000    ■ 
+2,213,000 
-39.000 

-3.051.000 
-720.000 
-310.000 

+  1.807.000 
+990.000 
+47.000 

amm 


1 14.195.000 
11.900.000 

50.894.800 
11.145.200 

113.635.000 
11.365.000 

79.035.000 
10.265.000 

107.635.000 
11.365.000 

-6.560.000 
-535.000 

+  56.740.200 
+  219.800    ... 

-6.000.000 

+28.600.000 
+ 1.100.000 

126.095.C00 
32.700.000 

62.040.000 
15,400.000 

125.000.000 
32.500.000 

89.300.000 
30.000.000 

119.000.000 
30.000.000 

-7.095.000 
-2.7O0.0OO 

+  56.960.000 
+  14.600.000 

-6.000.000 
-2.500.000    .. 

+  29.7M.000 

158.795.000 

77.440.000 

157.500.000 

119.300.000 

149.000.000 

-:  795.000 

+  71.560.000 

-8.500.000 

+2S.70OMI 

106.522.000 
11  ?:;.0M 

51.920.000 
9.680.000 

100.067.000 
12.000.000 

77.000.000 
11.000.000 

94.200.000 
11.800.000 

-12.322.000 
+  523.000 

+42^80.000 
+  2.120.000 

-5W.000 
-200.000 

+  17.200.000 
+100.000 

y  18.000.000 
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EIUCM1981 


Nm  Dudpt  Nttarity 


Estimites  1912 


House  19t2 


San(el982 


Confatnce  1982 


Enicteill981 


Conference  compneit  witli- 


Estinates  1982 


Houtbi 


Seme  Ml 


pints  (i 

ToU,  Nalnnil  ErakMmiit 
In  ItK  Huflimties 


bKbhite  oi  Museum  Seniees 

Tow,  Nitoul  FounMnn 
on  Ike  Arts  and  the 
Humanilies 


33,500,000 

13,200.000 

31,974,000 

25.700.000 

30.000.000 

-3.500.000 

+  16.800.000 

-1.974,000 

+  4.300.000 

151,299.000 

74,800.000 

144,061.000 

113.700.000 

136.000.000 

-15.299.000 

+  61,200,000 

-8.061.000 

%  22,300.000 

12,157.000 

.      194.000 

14.420.000 

8,400.000 

12.000.000 

-857,000 

+  11.806,000 

-2.420.000 

+  3.600.000 

322.951.000 

152.434.000 

31S.981.000 

241.400.000 

297.000.000 

-25.951.000 

+  144.566.000 

- 18.981.000 

+  55,600.000 

COHiihSSION  Of  FME  ARTS 
Salanes  and  expenses 

AOVBORY  COUIKIL  ON  HETOnC 
PRtStlNATION 

Salans  and  eipenses 

MTIONM.  CAFITM.  PUUtMNC  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

FRANUm  HUWO  ROOSEVELT  MEMOKW. 
COMMISSION 

Salarcs  and  expenses 

ARCHITEa  or  THE  CAPITOl 
Preservatoi  of  area  of  histoncal  sigmficanct.. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVELOI>MENT 
CORPORATION 

Salanes  and  expenses 

Land  acquisition  and  dewlaiimm  find  (to' 

ranwig  aultoity) 

Pufefc  deMlopment 


Total.  Pennsyfvama  Awnue  Devel- 
opment  Corporation 


FEDERAL  INSPEaOf)  FOR  THE  AUSM  IMS 

PIPEUNE 

ftnmttiog  3nd  wrtwcwnent 

HaOOUST  MEMORIAL  COUNQL 
Salaries  and  eipenses 


Total,  Ude  II,  new  budget  (oHh 
plMial)    autlnnty,    reUled 


Consisting  of 

Appropriations 

Definite  appropriadOK.... 

Indefinite  appropnatiliis.. 
Borrwnnj  autfionty 


RECAPITULATION 
Total,  new  budfel  (otiligalional)  audionty. 


298.000 

1.590.000 
2.400,000 

30.000 


152.000 

1.641.000 
2.095.000 

35,000 


303,000 

1.632.000 
2.371.000 

30,000 


2.443.000 

15.000,000 
14,169.000 


2,059,000 

2.200,000 
12.496,000 


2.340,000 

2.500.000 
14.200.000 


303.000 

1.632.000 
2.361.000 

30,000 
250,000 

2,340,000 

2,500.000 
14,200,000 


303.000 

1.632.000 
2J61.000 

30,000 


+5.000 

+  42,000 
-39.000 


+  151.000 

-9.000 
+  266.000 

-5,000 


-10,000 


2.340.000 

2.500.000 
14.200.000 


- 103.000 

12,500,000 
+  31.000 


+  281.000 

+  300.000 
+  1.704,000 


31.612.000 


16.755.000 


19.040.000 


19.040.000 


19.040,000 


-12.572.000 


+2.285.000 


21.038,000 
722.000 


32.180.000 

28.568.000 

28.568.000 

28.568.000 

+  7.530.000 

-3.612.000 

704.000 

800.000 

770,000 

800.000 

+78.000 

+  96.000 

a«  titles.. 


Consisting  of: 

Appropriations 

Definite  appropnatiOK.... 
iBdelirte  ayqiiatlws.. 


(Umilillan  on  dnct  Ioias) 

(Limtation  on  guaranteed  loans).. 
B»  transfer 


10.404.555.000 

(9.927.562.000) 

(476.993.000) 

15,000.000 


6.404.029.000 

(6,273.912.000) 

•  (130.1i;.00fl\ 

2.200.000 

(94,770.000 

(62.630.000) 


TITU  l-DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Ond  Management 

Office  of  Water  Reseaidi  and  TedmofOQi 

Office  of  Water  Policy 

Unfed  Stales  Fisti  and  WiUMe  Servo 

Natmal  Part  Sennce ^ 

Geobfical  Survey ^ _ 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Office  of  Surface  Mming  Redatnation  and 

Enforcement 

Bureau  of  Indun  Affairs _ 

Temtonal  Alfairs 

Office  of  ttie  SolKitor..„ _ 

Office  of  Itie  Secretary 


605.198.000 
24.585.000 


456.408,000 


11,137.227.000 
(10961.584.000) 
(175.643.000) 
2.500.000 
(14.770.000) 
(27.630.000 
(169.008.000) 


470.872.000 
9.755.000 


278.577.000 
826.522.000 
623.202.000 
142.319.000 

172.164.000 
1.126.447.000 

172.437.0OO 
17,407,000 
85.016,000 


202J81,000 
623.274,000 
473,582,000 
124,881,000 

158,220.000 

889.899.000 

134.952.000 

17.307.000 

51.652.000 


265.207.000 

822,213.000 
538,161.000 
143.460.000 

181.260.000 
1.050.326.000 
171.401.000 
17.000.000 
50.964.000 


7.350.956.391 
(7.176.087.391) 
(174.869.000) 
2.500.000 
(14,770,000) 
(27.630.000) 
(173.008.000) 


565.389.000 

6.873.000' 

242.189.000 
839.314.000 
510.991.000 
151.539.000 

166.173.000 

972.841.391 

167.430.000 

19.667.000 

55.604.000 


7.539.151.000 

(7.360.982.000) 

(178.169.000) 

2.500.000 

(14.770.000) 

(27.630.000) 

(173.008.000) 


564.076.000 
11.194,000 


-  2.865.404.000 
;- 2.566.580.000) 
(-298.824.000) 
- 12.500.000 
( + 14.770.000) 
(  +  27.630.000) 
(  +  173.008.000) 


-41.122.000 
-13.391,000 


+  1.135.122.000 
( + 1.087.470.000) 
(  +  48.i52.000) 
+300.000 
(-80.OPO.000) 
(-35.000.000) 
( + 173.008.000) 


+  107.6(8.000 
+  11.114.000 


-3.598.076.000 

-3.600.602.000) 

(  +  2.526.000) 


(  +  4.000.000) 


+  93.204.000 
+  1.439.000 


260.920.000 
782.449.000 
517.439.000 
151.964.000 

167.288.000 

1.010.300,000 

169.009,000 

18.333,000 

57.204.000 


-17.657.000 

-44,073.000 

- 105,763.000 

+  9.645.000 

-4.876.000 

-116.147.000 

-3.428.000 

+926.000 

-27.812.000 


+  58.339,000 

+  I59J75.OOO 
+  43(857.000 
+  271083.000 

+  9I068.OOO 
+ 120501.000 
+  34.057.000 
+ 1.026.000 
+  5.552.000 


-4,287,000 
-39,764.000 
-20.722.000 

+  8.504.000 

-13.972.000 

-40.026.000 

-2.392.000 

+  1.333.000 

+6.240.000 


Total.  Title  I— Department  ol  tlie 

Interior 


4.073J74.000 


3.132.556.000 


3.720.619.000 


3.698.510.391 


3.710.176.000 


-363.698.000 


+  577.620.000 


-10.443.000 


TIUE  ll-REUTED  AGENOES 

Forest  Service 

Department  of  Energy „ 

Energy  Security  ResBve 

indun  HealDi 

Indan  Education „ 

Navaio  and  Hopi  iMfan  Rekicalian  Coomis- 

sion 

Smitlisonian 

National  (Wery  of  Art 

Woorkow  Wilson   International  Center  for 

ScWars 

Natjonal  Endowment  lor  tlie  Arts 

National  Endowment  lor  ttie  Humanities 

Institute  of  Museum  Seivices 


1.698.396.0O0 

3.793.441.000 

-469.500.000 

689.848.000 

81.680.000 

2.737,000 
141.957.000 
24.651.0()0 

1.830.000 

158.795,000 

151.299.000 

12.857.000 


1.263,103.000 
992.908.000 


1.701,395.000 
4.390.057.000 


1.380.705.000 
1.061.652.000 


1.410.809.000 
1.124,128.000 


558.729,000 
71,364,000 

13,254.000 
137.486.000 
28.844.000 

1.989.000 

77.440,000 

74,800,000 

194,000 


676,223,000 
82,096,000 

15,051.000 
151,524,000 
31,777,000 

2,260,000 
157,500.000 
144.061,000 

14,420,000 


653,522,000 
81.096,000 

4,981.000 
146,666.000 
30.067.000 

1,903.000 
119,300,000 
113,700,000 

8,400,000 


673,747.000 
81.096.000 

10,481,000 
148,473.000 
31.057.000 

1.950.000 
149.000.000 
136.000.000 
12.000.000 


-287.587.000 

-2.669.313.000 

+469.500.000 

-16.101.000 

-584.000 

+  7.744.000 
+6.516.000 
+  6.4O6.0OO 

+  120.000 

-9.795.000 

- 15.299.000 

-857.000 


+ 147,706,000 
+ 131.220.000 


-290.586,000 
-3.265.929.000 


+  115.018.000 
+9.732.000 

-2.773.000 

+  10.987.000 

+  2.213.000 

-39.000 
+  71.560.000 
+  61.200.000 
+  11.806.000 


-2.476.000 
-1.000.000 

-4.570.000 

-3.051.000 

-720.000 

-310.000 
-8.500.000 
-8.061,000 
-2.420.000 


-250.000 


+  30,000 


6.345.6«1.000 

3.273.673.000 

7.419.108.000 

3,654,946.000 

3.831.475.000 

-2.514.206.000 

+  557.802.000 

-3.587.633.000 

+  176.529.000 

6.3.3fl.6<1.000 

6.256.4JI.0OO 

74.200.000 

15.000.000 

3.271.473.000 

3.236.111.0OO 

35.362.000 

2.200.000 

7,416.608.000 

7.344.553.000 

72.055.000 

2.500.000 

3.652.446.000 

3.588.165.000 

64,281.000 

2.500.000 

3.828.975.000 

3.760.394.000 

68.581.000 

2.500,000 

-2.501.706.000 

-2.496.087.000 

-5.619.000 

12.500.000 

+  557.502.000 
+  524,283.000 
+  33.219.000 
+  300.000    . 

-3.587.633.000 

-3.584.159.000 

-3.474.000 

+  176.529.000 

+  172.229.000 

+  4JOO.0OO 

10.419.555.000 

6.406.229.000 

11.139.727.000 

7.353.456.391 

7,541,651,000 

-2.877.904.000 

+ 1.135,422.000 

-3.598.076.000 

+ 188.194.609 

+  188.194.609 

( + 184.894.609) 

(+3,300.000) 


- 1.813.000 
+  11,194.000 

-6.873.000 
+ 18.731.000 
-56.865.000 

+  6.448.000 
+  425.000 

+  1.115.000 
+37.458.609 
+  1.579.000 
-1.334.000 
+  1.600.000 


+  11.665,609 


+30.104.000 
+62.476.000 


+20.225,000 


+  5,500.000 

+  1,807,000 

+  990,0U0 

+47.000 
+  29.700.000 
+  22.300.000 
+  3.600.000 
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(Rnlynsl 

New  butfeet  audw^ 

Coirtvcnot  cpfflpMd  wiOi — 

EnacMd  1981 

Eslimales  1982 

House  1982 

Senate  1982 

Contotnoel982 

Enacl«ll981 

Eslnalesl982            HouieM 

SMkM 

Commission  ol  fine  Arts 298.000                 152.000                 303.000  303.000  303.000 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pieservation 1.590.000               1.641,000               1,632,000  1.632.000  1.632.000 

National  Capital  Planning  Commissno 2.400.000               2.095.000               2J71.000  2.361«0  2J61,000 

Franklin  Delani  Roosevell  Memorial  Commis- 
sion   30,000                   35.000                   30.000  30.000  30.000 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Devftopment  Corpora- 

tai 31.612.000              16.755.000              19.040.000  19.040.000  19,040.000 

AicMect  ol  ttie  Capitol , 250.000  

Federal  Inaiector  for  tlie  Alaska  (^  Pipeline..  21.038,000             32,180,000             28,568.000  28.568.000  28,568,000 

Hotaausl  Memorial  Council 722,000 704 JOO 800,000 770J00 800,000 

Total.  Title  ll-Related  Agencies...  6.345.681,000          3,273,673,000          7,419.10»,000  3.654,946,000  3.831.475.000 

fjnmllolll 10.419.555.000          6.406.229.000        11.139.727.000  7J53,456J9I  7,541,651,000 


+  5.000 
+  42J00 
-39.000 


-12.572.000 


+  151.000 

-9.000 

+  266,000 

-5.000 

+  2.285  Wl 


-ItjOlO 


1-7.530.000 
+78.000 


-3.612.000 
+96J00 


-250.000 

■+30Jio6' 


-2.514.206.000 


visimm 


-3.517.633.000 


+i7e,529jmi 


-2J77.904.000       +1.I3S.422.0A       -3.598.076J)00  +I«8.1»4J09 


Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
conference  report.  Before  proceeding, 
I  wish  to  express  my  commendations 
and  compliments  once  again  to  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  >,  who  does  such  an  excellent 
job,  and  to  thank  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  staff  who 
work  on  this  bill.  They  do  a  superb  job 
and  they  do  it  with  their  hearts  and 
with  their  heads,  because  they  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  bill  and  its 
impact  on  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  were  to  say  I  was  complete- 
ly happy  with  the  end  product  of  this 
bill.  It  is  the  result  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  give  and  take  with  the 
other  body.  It  is  the  work  product  of 
many  meetings  and  informal  negotia- 
tions between  the  conferees  regarding 
the  level  of  expenditures  we  would 
achieve  in  this  bill. 

I  must  say  that  throughout  the 
course  of  our  deliberations  we  were 
under  the  impression  that  we  were 
making  progress  in  bringing  a  bill  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  administration 
could  sign  and  which  the  Congress 
could  embrace.  Signals  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
the  last  couple  of  days  now  indicate 
that  our  hopes  were  unfounded. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  inundated  with  numbers 
and  complaints  from  OMB  about  the 
great  problems  they  have  with  this 
bill,  and  I  recognize  those  problems.  I 
do  not,  however,  agree  with  all  of  the 
numbers  and  conclusions  which  they 
have  reached  to  support  their  c^cula- 
tions. 

I  have,  however,  respect  for  their 
concerns  and  recognize  that  disagree- 
ments on  such  subjects  are  part  of  our 
political  processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  signed  this 
conference  report,  it  is  my  intention 
and  expectation  to  vote  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 

MXJRTHA). 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  request  a  point  of  clarification 
from  the  gentleman.  Amendment  No. 
97  disapproves  deferral  D82-9  and 
makes  those  funds  available  to  the 
SRC-I  project.  Am  I  correct  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  to  make 
those  funds  available  for  continuing 
design  activity  on  the  SRC-I  project 
regardless  of  whether  D82-9  is  ulti- 
mately classified  as  a  deferral  or  as  a 
rescission? 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  my  colleague,  is  correct. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  yet  to  rule  on  letters 
from  the  majority  leader  and  others 
questioning  whether  a  deferral,  when 
coupled  with  the  transfer  of  those 
funds  to  another  account,  is  truly  a  de- 
ferral. These  letters  state  that,  since 
the  funds  in  question  would  be  denied 
to  the  SRC-I  program  on  a  permanent 
basis,  the  action  should  be  reclassified 
as  a  rescission. 

The  potential  reclassification  was 
not  a  factor  in  the  conferees'  decision. 
We  would  have  rejected  a  rescission 
request  just  as  we  have  ended  the  de- 
ferral. 

In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act  of  1981,  we  already 
have  denied  one  request  to  rescind 
these  funds.  The  strong  votes  in  both 
Houses  in  favor  of  spending  of  $135 
million  on  SRC-I  which  have  occurred 
since  the  rejection  of  the  last  rescis- 
sion, show  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  make  these  funds  avail- 
able to  the  project  throughout  fiscal 
year  1982  to  continue  design  activity. 
Clearly,  further  delay  is  counterpro- 
ductive, and  design  work  must  proceed 
in  a  timely  fashion  on  this,  the  sole  re- 
maining large  coal  liquefaction  plant 
which  is  beyond  the  idea  stage. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler). 


Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee  for 
the  time  he  has  yielded  me.  Before  I 
get  into  the  main  body  and  thnist  of 
my  remarks  this  afternoon,  I  offer  my 
sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, to  our  ranking  Republican,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  have  genuinely  made  a  very  sin- 
cere effort  to  reach  accommodations 
that  this  body  and  the  other  body 
have  imposed,  upon  the  Interior  appro- 
priations process. 

This  conference  report,  on  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill,  however,  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  budget.  When  one  takes  into  ac- 
count deferrals  from  1981  and  in- 
creases in  off -budget  accounts,  the  bill^ 
is  over  the  President's  September  re-' 
quest  by  almost  $2  billion  in  budget 
authority,  and  $1.5  billion  over  in  out- 
lays. 

Just  as  .are  many  of  us  in  this  body 
and  in  the  other  body,  the  President  is 
sincere  in  achieving  additional  budget- 
ary savings.  He  has  clearly  stated,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  has 
indicated,  that  he  will  veto  those  ap- 
propriations bills  that  bust  the  budget. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  achieve 
a  12-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  domestic  expenditures  over  and 
above  what  we  have  already  done,  I 
believe  we  must  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  do  everything  -within  our 
power  to  reduce  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  further.  Our  immediate  ob- 
jective must  be  to  reduce  fiscal  year 
1982  spending  and  to  do  it  through  the 
appropriation  process,  the  process 
that,  in  fact,  was  instituted  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  Congress  to  address  the 
spending  needs  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  totaled,  this  bill  adds  some  $2.3 
billion  to  Federal  deficits  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years,  with  more  than 
$1.5  billion  of  that  amount  being 
added  in  fiscal  year  1982.  If  threat- 
ened increases  in  other  spending  bills 
occur,  we  can  very  easily  see  $10  bil- 
lion, $12  billion,  or  $15  billion  being 
added  to  the  deficit  as  a  result  of  the 
pending  appropriation  bills  that  still 
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must  work  their  way  through  our 
body  and  the  other  body. 

In  my  judgment,  now  is  the  time  for 
Members  of  Congress  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  to  be  responsible 
and  to  address  the  needs  that  our 
economy  dictates,  the  needs  that  say 
we  must  reduce  further  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending. 

IncidentaJly,  if  we  malce  it  possible 
through  our  efforts  today  to  provide 
further  reductions  in  discretionary 
funds,  then  that  will  ease  the  pressure 
somewhat  on  pending  entitlement  pro- 
grams that  we  ultimately  will  have  to 
addresss. 

C  1430 

Because  of  my  concern  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  further  reductions  in 
spending  through  appropriations  bills, 
and  the  outlay  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  thereafter,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  I  will  move  to  recommit  this 
conference  report  back  to  the  confer- 
ence. I  do  so  because  I  believe  in  our 
institution  and  in  our  ability  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  reach  the  final  ac- 
commodation that  is  consistent  with 
budgetary  demands  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  our  society. 

I  believe  in  the  members  of  the  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  on  our  side,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  side,  and  I  believe  that 
through  this  motion  we  will  be  short- 
circuiting  a  problem  that  will  occur  if 
this  appropriation  bill  passes  Congress 
and  goes  to  the  White  House,  and  that 
is  a  veto,  as  I  also  believe  that  veto  will 
be  sustained  in  the  event  it  comes. 

So  why  do  we  not  circimivent  that 
unnecessary  delay?  Why  do  we  not  be 
responsible  and  go  back  to  conference 
knowing  full  well  that  this  bill  is,  as 
the  chairman  indicated,  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
pass  the  motion  to  reconunit  so  that 
we  can  go  back  to  conference  and  do  a 
better  job  with  respect  to  fiscal  out- 
lays for  1982  within  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEPFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conunend 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  here  and 
also  certainly  will  support  his  motion 
to  recommit.  I  think  it  shows  good 
judgment  to  offer  the  motion  to  re- 
commit so  that  the  committee  will 
have  a  chance  and  the  conference  will 
have  another  chance  to  take  a  look 
and  see  if  they  cannot  make  some  sav- 
ings. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  some 
questions.  First  of  all,  is  this  confer- 
ence report  in  fact  over  the  March 
budget  request  of  the  President  and,  if 
it  is,  does  the  gentleman  have  some 
approximate  figures  as  to  how  much  it 
might  be  over  in  outlays  and  in  budget 
authority? 


Mr.  LOEFFLER.  This  conference 
report  is  in  fact  over  the  President's 
March  budget  request,  once  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  SPRO  acquisi- 
tion funds  have  been  removed  both 
from  the  budget  request  and  the 
amounts  in  the  bill. 

The  conference  report  does  exceed 
even  the  March  budget  by  some  $600 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $400 
million  in  budget  outlays. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  obviously  no  effort 
was  made  to  try  to  get  closer  to  the 
September  request  of  the  President.  If 
this  is  the  case,  obviously  the  confer- 
ence report  is  substantially,  as  the 
gentleman  has  already  said,  over  the 
President's  September  request  by  a 
billion  dollars  or  more;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  It  may  be  up  to  $2 
billion  over  when  one  looks  at  the  Sep- 
tember request  by  the  President. 

Efforts  were  made,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  on  both  sides  of  the 
conference,  but  not  enough.  Certainly 
with  a  little  more  determination  I  be- 
lieve the  conference  can  come  up  with 
something  that  will  be  compatible  to 
the  House  and  to  the  executive  branch 
and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  certainly  they 
should  have  that  opportunity  to  try. 
One  impact  of  the  1981  supplemental 
and  rescission  bill,  or  one  impact  it  will 
have  on  this  whole  process  is  that  it 
will  add  some  costs  to  this  whole  area 
of  appropriations,  too,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  believe  we  must  look 
at  things  such  as  we  just  mentioned, 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  acqui- 
sition funds  which  are  off  budget,  in 
addition  to  the  deferrals  that  have  not 
been  a  part  of  the  overall  numbers 
provided  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  its  analysis. 

What  we  are  doing  in  simple  retilistic 
terms  is  adding  more  and  more  num- 
bers onto  a  budget  or  onto  an  appro- 
priations bill  that  already  exceeds  the 
smallest  amount  of  the  request  by  the 
administration  by  a  billion  dollars. 
When  we  start  adding  the  items  that 
the  gentleman  just  referred  to,  we  are 
getting  numbers  that  approach  $2  bil- 
lion over  the  request  by  the  President 
in  September. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  address 
one  more  question  to  the  gentleman. 

Suppose  this  conference  report  is  a 
billion  dollars  over  and  I  know  that 
the  HUD  and  the  independent  agen- 
cies appropriations  conference  report 
was  over  and  we  also  understand  the 
agriculture  appropriations  conference 
report  will  be  a  little  over  although 
some  maybe  not  as  much  as  others. 
We  are  adding  up  a  substantial 
amount  of  overages  in  these  confer- 
ence reports. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  what  we  are  headed  toward 
in  terms  of  the  overall  cost  of  these 


various  appropriations  bills?  That  has 
to  be  the  bottom  line.  How  much  are 
these  things  going  to  finally  wind  up 
costing  more  than  what  the  President 
is  asking  for? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  respond,  this  bill  is  at 
least  $1  billion  over.  The  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  is  somewhere  in 
the  range  of  $1  billion  over.  The  HUD 
appropriation  bill  is  almost  $1  billion 
over.  That  is  three.  There  are  nine 
more  to  go. 

Assuming  that  a  couple  would  be 
within  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, it  could  be  $10  biUion.  $12  billion. 
$15  billion;  I  do  not  know  where  we 
will  end  up.  but  I  do  know  we  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  respon- 
sible reductions  where  we  can.  $10  bil- 
lion? $12  billion?  Here  is  one.  There  is 
another.  Where  is  it  going  to  end? 

We  can  stop  it  right  here  and  avoid  a 
veto  and  do  the  work  people  have 
elected  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Just  a  final  comment.  I  know  it  is 
never  easy  to  cut  back  on  these  appro- 
priations bills.  We  want  more  funds 
for  all  these  programs  and  many  of 
them  are  good  programs,  many  of 
them  affect  my  State,  but  also  my  con- 
stituents are  still  very  much  interested 
in  inflation  and  interest  rates  and 
moving  toward  a  balanced  budget  and 
getting  the  Government  under  con- 
trol. 

When  we  look  at  some  of  the  things 
that  are  in  this  bill,  the  Smithsonian, 
the  Institution  of  Museum  Services. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation,  the  Alaska  Pipeline  In- 
spector, the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  there  have  to  be  some 
places  where  we  can  make  some  sav- 
ings. There  must  be  some  areas  where 
we  can  cut  more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  let  us  vote  to 
recommit  and  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  can  do  more  to  save 
a  few  himdred  million  dollars  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  might  inform  this 
body  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference and  made  a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion, which  was  not  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report,  not  because  my  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  LoEFFLER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  when  we  brought  the  bill  to  the 
House  that  we  were  over  the  March 
budget?   

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  As  we  review  what 
we  have  now  versus  when  the  bill 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  we 
were  approximately  $600  million  over 
the  March  budget  request.  $400  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  that  differs  from 
my  understanding  of  what  happened 
at  the  time  that  we  brou^t  the  bill  to 
the  floor.  My  understanding  was  that 
his  was  some  79  million  under  the 
budget,  that  what  occurred  was  that 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which 
was  on  budget  at  the  time,  was  subse- 
quently removed  by  Gramm-Latta  and 
that  as  a  result  of  that  removal  that 
then  that  converted  the  bill  from 
being  under  the  budget  to  being  over 
budget.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  our 
committee.  We  brought  the  bill  to  the 
floor  well  under  the  budget,  as  I  say. 
$79  million  under  the  budget. 

May  I  also  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
asked  the  gentleman  about  what  the 
deferrals  that  we  are  using  here  will 
do  to  the  bill,  and  the  gentleman  said 
that  they  will  increase  the  bill.  Of 
course  they  do. 

But  does  not  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  the  deferrals  that  we  are 
using  in  this  bill  for  financing  were  for 
sums  that  were  saved  from  the  1981 
budget;  that  is.  we  agreed  in  our  com- 
mittee at  the  time  when  we  considered 
those  deferrals  that  we  would  indeed 
recognize  some  of  them  at  that  time 
and  postpone  others,  postpone  defer- 
rals until  the  1982  budget  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  use  additionally  ap- 
propriated funds  at  that  time? 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  by  his 
argument  is  he  is  completely  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  to  the  extent  that  we 
save  those  deferrals  from  the  1981 
budget,  that  we  are  not  going  over  ex- 
penditures as  such.  We  saved  the 
costs.  We  could  have  deferred  them 
completely  for  1981.  We  did  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
who  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  work- 
ing with,  whether  we  say  something  is 
a  deferral,  whether  we  say  something 
is  off  budget,  or  whether  in  fact  we 
say  it  is  on  budget,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  outlays  of  dollars 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  can  play  charades  with  nimibers, 
but  the  deferrals  and  the  off-budget 
authority  is  still  going  to  be  dollars 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  not  included  in  the  so-called  $1  bil- 
lion overage  that  the  chairman  re- 
ferred to  in  his  remarks.  There  will  be 
an  additional  $800  million  which  may 
be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

So  while  my  chairman  is  correct  in 
describing  the  way  the  numbers  have 
been  put  into  the  system,  and  it  only 


then  is  $1  billion  over,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  $800  million  is  going  to 
have  to  be  expended  in  addition  to  the 
$1  billion  we  are  looking  at— almost  a 
$2  billion  increase  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGRXN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  subcommittees  in- 
volved here.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
leadership.  I  am  one  of  the  large  body 
of  the  membership  who  does  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  those  posi- 
tions, and  oftentimes  I  think  we  do 
not  speak  and  we  allow  those  to  speak 
who  have  the  expertise  here. 

But  I  think  that  when  we  talk  about 
the  appropriations  bill  that  is  before 
us  we  have  to  start  to  make  some  fun- 
damental judgments. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman 
talk  about  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  this  bill  actually  produces  money 
for.  I  agree  with  him.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  with  my  family  to  go  to 
many  of  the  national  parks.  I  did  so 
this  summer.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  world  is  the 
Grand  Tetons.  but.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  question.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
here  ought  to  take  it  personally  that 
some  of  us  may  believe  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  here.  We  are  not 
questioning  the  integrity  or  motiva- 
tions or  the  work  that  has  gone  into 
this,  the  good  will  that  has  gone  into 
this  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  or 
ranking  member  or  others. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  confront 
some  fundamental  questions  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  that  is  where  are  we 
and  where  are  we  going? 

I  hate  to  be  part  of  a  show-and-tell 
class  here.  At  times  it  seems  to  me 
sometimes  we  forget  those  fundamen- 
tal questions  that  we  have  to  resort  to 
very  simply  displays. 

When  we  talk  about  peaks  of  the 
Grand  Tetons.  they  diminish,  they  di- 
minish or  pale  into  insignificance 
when  we  look  at  the  peaks  of  Federal 
spending  that  we  are  about  to  charge 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  chart 
which  I  had  done  several  months  ago 
unfortunately  now  is  out  of  date,  be- 
cause the  acceleration  or  the  rate  of 
acceleration  as  we  go  more  steeply 
over  the  next  few  years  is  even  greater 
than  I  had  anticipated  or  more  than 
anybody  had  anticipated  either  here 
on  the  legislative  side  or  the  Executive 
side. 

I  would  just  ask  anybody  here  on 
the  floor,  how  much  of  this  money  do 
we  think  was  the  product  of  bad  inten- 
tions? How  much  of  this  money  was 
the  product  of  our  trying  to  spend  too 
much?  How  much  of  it  was  the  prod- 
uct of  our  trying  to  be  wasteful?  How 
much  of  it  was  going  into  programs 
that  we  thought  at  the  time  we  voted 
for  were  unworthy  programs?  How 
much  of  the  money  that  we  paid  in 


the  past  was  because  we  intentionally 
wanted  to  get  ourselves  into  difficulty? 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  noth- 
ing—there is  nothing  that  is  illustrat- 
ed by  this  particular  chart  that  was 
produced  by  an  intention  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  do  ill  to  the  people  we  .serve. 
In  fact,  we  have  done  ill. 

We  have  had  all  the  best  intentions 
and  everyone  here  wants  to  give  as 
much  money  as  we  possibly  can  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  We  want  to 
give  as  much  money  as  we  possibly  can 
for  these  various  programs.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  we  do  not  have^  the 
money.  We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  our  bills  right  now.  We  do  not 
"have  our  moneys  to  pay  our  bills  next 
year.  We  do  not  have  the  moneys  to 
pay  our  bills  the  year  after  that. 

And  at  some  point  in  time  we  just 
have  to  say.  with  all  good  intentions, 
do  we  not  have  to  look  at  the  bottom 
line. 

The  President  has  made  some  sug- 
gestions about  how  we  ought  to  make 
cuts  and  he  is  now  being  criticized  be- 
cause we  have  not  made  enough  cuts 
and  because  the  deficit  is  going  to  be 
larger  than  we  had  anticipated. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
to  give  a  clue  to  the  American  people, 
the  taxpayers,  the  people  we  repre- 
sent, as  well  as  those  people  down  . 
there  on  the  other  side  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  that  we  mean  something 
when  we  say  we  would  like  to  bring 
the  deficit  down. 

Now,  as  some  would  suggest,  we  are 
going  about  it  the  wrong  way.  Instead 
of  cutting  our  spending  we  ought  to 
get  rid  of  the  tax  .cuts  we  put  into 
place. 

I  would  be  glad  to  show  them  figure 
after  figure  for  the  last  administration 
in  which  we  tried  the  policy  of  taxing 
the  people  to  the  greatest  extent  we 
possibly  could  and  spending  to  the 
greatest  extent  that  we  possible  could, 
showing  that  that  would  get  us  out  of 
our  problems. 

It  does  not  work.  It  has  not  worked. 
It  has  created  a  situation  where  we 
have  3  back-to-back  years  of  negative 
productivity  growth,  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge anybody  who  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  to  suggest  how  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  this  problem  as  long  as 
we  have  negative  productivity  growth 
in  this  country,  as  long  as  we  are  con- 
tinuing the  line  where  we  have  greater 
and  greater  tax  burdens  given  to  the 
American  people,  and  even  if  we  do 
not  even  take  into  consideration  the 
fact"  that  with  the  tax  cut  we  passed, 
the  average  person  we  represent  is 
going  to  pay  higher  tax  this  year  be- 
cause of  bracket  creep  and  because  of 
the  fact  of  the  impact  of  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  laws  that  we  passed  just  in 
the  last  4  years,  and  when  we  take  all 
of  that  together,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we   tried   higher  taxes. 
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that  we  tried  everything  else,  that  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  try  and  bring 
our  costs  down,  and  I  suggest  we  try  to 
begin  here. 

D  1445 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
first  pay  my  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  represents  an  urban  district  in 
our  home  State  of  Illinois,  but  still 
handles  this  measure  dealing  with  the 
Interior  appropriation  bill  with 
aplomb.  I  think  he  can  look  at  the 
items  involved  here  very  dispassionate- 
ly. I  respect  him  for  what  he  has  done 
over  a  period  of  years  on  that  particu- 
lar subcommittee,  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
who  is  similarly  situated  and  so  well- 
informed.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
argue  specific  figures  with  either  one 
of  the  two  gentlemen  who  are  so  much 
better  informed  on  what  is  involved  in 
this  bill  than  I. 

But  I  have  some  mixed  emotions 
here  because  I  am  just  so  convinced 
that  if  we  adopt  the  conference  report 
as  presented  and  send  it  on  to  the 
President  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  veto  it  in  view  of  its  being  over  his 
budget  figures. 

I  suspect  there  might  very  well  be 
more  publicity  attended  with  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  this  measure  than 
.simply  voting  down  a  conference 
report,  if  that  were  our  inclination 
here  today. 

I  think,  too.  that  conditions  have 
changed  since  we  considered  this 
measure  on  the  floor,  I  believe  it  was 
in  July;  As  I  recall  the  figures  in 
rough  form,  we  were  probably  $600 
million  over  the  March  budget  at  the 
time  we  adopted  the  bill.  If  I  am  incor- 
rect in  that,  I  would  stand  corrected 
by  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Actually,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  as  the  interchange  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
LoEFFLER)  and  myself  indicated,  at  the 
time  we  brought  the  bill  to  the  floor, 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  was  an 
item  within  our  bill.  As  long  as  it  was 
included  among  the  items  in  the  bill, 
we  were  $79  million  under  the  budget, 
the  March  budget. 

When  Gramm-Latta  provided  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  be 
taken  off  budget,  our  overall  bill  then 
moved  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  that  is  true.  It 
was  only  improved  probably  in  the 
conference  by  $100  million  in  that  re- 
spect; but  the  point  is.  I  think  the 
bottom  line  is  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  if  the  President  had  the 
opportunity  to  register  his  will  on  this 
measure,  it  would  be  vetoed. 

So  then  we  are  in  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion here  where  the  ground  rules  have 


changed  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  deficit  situation  when  we  look  at 
the  projections  for  this  year  and  for 
the  outyears  is  just  becoming  worse 
and  worse. 

I  think  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
try  to  look  to  you  gentlemen  who  are 
the  specialists  in  this  field  and  to  re- 
commit the  measure  back  to  the  con- 
ference to  see  if  there  is  something 
more  that  could  be  wrung  out  to  give 
the  President  an  opportunity  to  sign 
the  bill,  rather  than  veto  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  Why  is  it  not  just  as 
feasible  to  suggest  that  perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  a  deferral  of  some  of  the 
lax  cuts  and  a  disposal  of  some  of  the 
goodies  that  were  voted  in  the  tax  bill, 
so  that  there  may  be  more  money 
coming  to  .the  Treasury  through  that 
route,  rather  than  through  the  blood- 
wringing  cuts  that  the  gentleman  and 
the  President  suggest? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  guess  I  have  always 
said  and  taken  the  position  that  it 
took  a  lot  more  guts  to  cut  spending 
around  here  than  it  ever  did  to  reduce 
taxes.  I  still  woulji  stand  by  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
add  to  the  taxes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand;  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  also  con- 
cede that  if  we  are  in  a  recession,  like 
most  people  will  not  admit  and  the 
President  himself,  the  first  thing  we 
should  be  doing,  as  a  Congress,  would 
be  to  lower  personal  income  taxes 
rather  than  increase  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  talking  about  the. 
outyears.  I  am  not  talking  about  cur- 
rent years.  My  impression  is  that  we 
would  be  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand,  but  my 
principal  concern  now  is  1982  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it  in  in- 
dividual appropriation  bills.  This  is 
one  of  those,  and  as  I  was  looking  over 
the  group  this  morning  of  the  entire 
batch  of  appropriation  bills.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Loef- 
FLER)  alluded  to  several,  including 
HUD  and  Agriculture  in  addition  to 
Interior,  but  you  can  go  down  several 
others  and  when  you  add  all  those  fig- 
ures up.  even  if  there  are  significant 
reductions  from  Defense,  we  have  got 
a  serious  problem  here  to  be  dealt 
with. 

So  I  would  much  rather  opt  today  to 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  from 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  back  to  the 
conference  with  the  hope  that  there 
can  be  something  more  wrung  out  of 
it,  rather  than  simply  voting  the  con- 
ference report  down. 

So  I  am  here  to  support  that  motion 
when  it  is  made  at  the  appropriate 
time  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  LoEFFLER)  and  I  think  that  will, 
in  turn,  signal  our  willingness  to  do 
something  about  excessive  spending. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  suspect  that 
then  we  would  have  the  vehicle  here 
for  making  adjustments  tmd.  hopeful- 
ly, to  have  an  appropriation  bill  sent 
down  to  the  President  and  then,  if  it  is 
within  his  figures,  he  will  sign  it.  If  it 
Is  not,  obviously  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  veto  it. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  in 
this  body  we  can  marshal  145  to  150 
votes,  which  is  sufficient  to  sustain 
any  veto. 

So  that  is  really  the  key  here.  We 
may  not  win  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  measure,  but  a  significant 
number  of  votes  would  signal  to  those 
who  have  to  be  told,  whatever,  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  votes 
here  in  opposition  to  the  bill  because 
of  it  being  so  much  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  I  yield  \o  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Deckard). 

Mr.  DECKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  clarify 
language  in  the  conference  committee 
report  affecting  the  SRC-I  coal  lique- 
faction plant. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  to  lan- 
guage which  says  that  the  $135  million 
for  the  SRC-I  may  be  used  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  the  project  except  for 
normal  operation  of  the  Wilsonville. 
Ala.,  pilot  plant,  whether  or  not  they 
are  considered  operating  expenses  or 
construction  expenses. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania— and  I  would  hope  to 
have  the  gentleman's  clarification  for 
the  record— is  whether  any  of  these 
$135  million  will  go  beyond  design 
work. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
that  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  money  be  limited  to 
design  work. 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  before 
us  H.R.  4035  which  provides  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  offbudget  financing  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  This  re- 
serve is  the  best  iivsurance  policy  we 
have  against  prolonged  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions, and  filling  the  reserve  in  a 
timely  fashion  is  vital  to  our  Nation's 
security  and  our  economy. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  here  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  offbudget  financing 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Total  Federal  offbudget  financing  is  at 
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record  levels,  and  the  sale  of  bonds  for 
the  reserve  at  current  high  interest 
rates  adds  a  heck  of  a  burden  to  the 
taxpayer. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
4404,  which  will  help  ease  the  offbudg- 
et financing  burden  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  My  bill  channels  all  uniden- 
tifiable refunds  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  received  from  oil  com- 
pany fuel  price  violations  into  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  account. 

The  bill  also  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
negotiate  with  those  companies  who 
have  violated  the  fuel  pricing  laws  to 
pay  back  overcharges  in  kind  in  quan- 
tities of  oil  to  the  reserve.  It  has  the 
support  of  Democrats  and  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  bill,  and  bipartisan  support  in 
the  House. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
sole  solution  to  funding  the  reserve.  It 
is  merely  a  way  of  assisting  current  ef- 
forts being  made  to  fill  the  reserve  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  4035.  the  con- 
ference report  for  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  bill  contains  funding 
for  a  project  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  people  of  my  State,  and  to  all 
Americans  genuinely  concerned  with 
protecting  this  Nation's  resources  for 
this  and  future  generations. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  created 
the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area.  Public  Law  95-344. 
signed  into  law  on  August  15.  1978.  au- 
thorized $72.9  million  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interest  in  lands  for 
this  national  recreation  area;  $53  mil- 
lion of  this  authorization  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1980.  No  appro- 
priations were  made  toward  the  re- 
maining $19.9  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  Reagan  administration's 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1982 
contained  no  provision  for  land  acqui- 
sition funds  for  the  Chattahoochee 
Park. 

As  part  of  the  acquisition  process  in 
this  very  important  and  beautiful 
park,  there  are  parcels  of  land  along 
the  river  which  have  been  placed 
under  option  at  very  favorable  prices 
to  the  Government.  The  guiding  con- 
cept behind  the  park  is  that  of  a  series 
of  park  tracts  along  the  river,  linked 
by  the  river  like  a  string  of  pearls.  One 
tract  of  Jand  in  particular,  the  Sope 
Creek /Powers  Perry  tract,  is  of  critical 
importance  in  the  development  of  the 
entire  park.  This  parcel  is  the  vital  in 
the  chain— or  the  vital  pearl  on  the 
string— lying  between  two  other  al- 
ready acquired  major  tracts  in  the 
river  corridor.  At  present  it  is  undevel- 
oped and  unspoiled.  But  it  is  in  danger 
of  radical  development  if  the  Federal 
Govenunent  does  not  act  to  acquire  it. 


Thankfully,  this  conference  report 
contains  the  $14.2  million  necessary  to 
purchase  it. 

In  1979  the  National  Park  Service 
acquired  a  24-month  option,  for 
$500,000,  to  purchase  this  key  piece  of 
parkland,  an  option  which  was  to  have 
expired  on  October  31  of  this  year. 
The  owners  of  this  property  have  vol- 
untarily extended  this  option  until  No- 
vember 30.  1981.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely supportive  of  the  creation  of 
the  Chattahoochee  Park,  but  they 
appear  over  the  last  2  years  to  have 
extended  themselves  to  a  point  where 
they  will  not  continue  to  hold  up  the 
development  of  the  land  when  the 
nearby  area  is  under  so  much  pressure 
from  development  interests.  So  you 
can  understand  how  crucial  it  is  that 
this  money  be  appropriated. 

Earlier  this  year  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  funding  for  the  Chattahoo- 
chee parkland  would  be  available,  due 
to  budgetary  considerations.  Earlier 
this  year  on  several  occasions.  I  con- 
tacted our  colleague,  Sidney  Yates, 
chairman  of  the  Appro^nations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Interior,  to  express 
my  hope  that  his  committee  could  in- 
clude the  $14.2  million  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  orderly  development  of  the 
park.  While  sympathetic.  Representa- 
tive Yates  pointed  out  that  his  bill 
faced  certain  budget  constraints  and 
that  the  funds  could  not  be  added  in 
the  House  version.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  include  a  letter  dated 
July  10,  1981.  which  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Yates  describing  the  importance  of 
this  land  acquisition: 

Hon.  Sidney  R.  Yates  III, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Interior  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,    Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sid:  I  am  writing  you  with  an  urgent 
request  that  you  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  appropriating  the  necessary  funds 
to  acquire  a  critical  tract  of  land  within  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Recreation  Area. 

These  funds  have  already  been  author- 
ized. The  Chattahoochee  River  Recreation 
Area  was  authorized  by  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  on  August  15.  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
344).  The  land  acquisition  ceiling  was  set  at 
$72.9  million.  FYom  that  amount  there  was 
$53  million  appropriated  in  fiscal  y^ar  1979 
and  1980  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  lands  for  the  National  Recreation 
Area.  No  appropriations  were  made  in  fiscal 
year  1981  toward  the  remaining  $19.9  mil- 
lion. The  administration's  budget  proposal 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  the  House  marked- 
up  version  contain  no  provision  for  land  ac- 
quisition funds  for  the  Chattahoochee 
River  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  concept  of  this  park  is  a  series  of  park 
tracts  along  the  river,  linked  by  the  river 
like  a  string  of  pearls. 

Tract  103-34  (River  Properties,  Inc.)  is  the 
most  critically  needed  parcel  in  the  park.  It 
is  the  vital  link  in  the  chain— or  the  vital 
pearl  on  the  string.  This  354.67  acre  parcel 
lies  between  and  separates  two  other  al- 
ready acquired  major  tracts  (289  acres  and 
192  acres)  in  the  river  corridor.  This  key 
parcel,  at  present,  is  ujideveloped  and  no 


business  or  persons  would  be  displaced 
through  its  acquisition. 

The  National  Park  Service  entered  into  a 
$500.000/ 24-month  option  to  acquire  Tract 
103-34.  This  option  expires  on  October  31, 
1981,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  an  exten- 
sion. It  is  highly  likely  that  this  property 
will  be  extensively  developed  if  the  option  is 
not  exercised.  While  the  owners  have  been 
very  supportive  of  the  creation  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  National  Recreation  Area, 
they  appear  over  the  last  two  years  to  have 
extended  themselves  to  a  point  where  they 
will  not  continue  to  hold  up  the  develo[>- 
ment  of  the  tract  when  the  nearby  area  is 
under  so  much  pressure  frotr.  development 
interests.  Unless  Congress  appropriates  the 
already  authorized  approximately  $14,2  mil- 
lion plus  other  associated  overhead  costs 
(title  insurance,  closing  costs,  etc.)  needed  to 
complete  the  purchase  by  October  31.  1981. 
the  half  million  dollar  option  money  sup- 
plied by  the  federal  government  will  be  lost. 

In  order  to  protect  the  initial  investment 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  key  park 
unit,  it  is  imperative  that  this  tract  be  ac- 
quired at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  savings  cut 
lined  above,  the  government  will  gain  by: 

1.  Allowing  full  utilization  of  existing  and 
future  park  facilities  as  determined  by  the 
General  Management  Plan  to  accommodate 
a  wide  range  of  visitor  use  activities. 

2.  Allowing  management  to  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  a  complete  park  unit 
for  maximum  visitor  enjoyment.  The  unit  as 
foreseen  by  Congress  is  at  present  incom- 
plete. It  is  divided  and  creates  problems  in 
maintensmce.  law  enforcement,  interpreta- 
tion, and  visitor  accessibility.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  unit  will  allow  the  National 
Park  Service  to  contain  visitor  use  on  public 
property  thereby  minimizing  trespassing 
and  encroachment  on  private  property 
nearby. 

3.  Removing  the  area  from  the  inuninent 
threat  of  development  thereby  protecting 
the  natural  and  scenic  beauty  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee corridor  and  the  preservation  of 
archeological  sites.  If  the  area  undergoes  de- 
velopment, the  sites  could  be  severely  im- 
pacted. 

4.  Enhancing  the  visitors'  appreciation 
and  use  of  one  of  the  most  heavily  used  rec- 
reational uniU  on  the  river.  The  heavy  use 
of  jogging  trails  and  open  recreational  activ- 
ity areas  is  best  exhibited  in  this  unit.  Ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  present  use 
takes  place  within  Tract  103-34  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  landowner.  If  the 
option  is  not  exercised,  this  recreational  use 
wUl  be  terminated. 

5.  Avoiding  possible  land  value  escalations, 
if  the  tract  remains  available  for  purchase, 
and  maintaining  credibility  of  the  National 
Park  Service  with  conservation  and  civic 
groups  who  have  been  working  toward  com- 
pletion of  the  Chattahoochee  National 
Recreation  Area. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  trust  this  will 
meet  with  your  favorable  consideration  and 
that  you  will  initiate  or  request  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds.  It  would  truly  t>e  a  shame  as  well  as  a 
loss  of  the  taxpayer's  investment  to  miss 
this  opportunity.  This  is  not  a  situation  of 
expanding  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ex- 
isting park,  but  rather  it  is  filling  in  a  prede- 
termined, selected  unit  contiguous  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  park  which  has  already 
begun  to  be  acquired. 

If  there  are  other  persons  you  feel  I 
should  contact  regarding  this,  please  let  me 
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know.  I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  them  to 
discuss  the  matter. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Klliott  H.  Levitas. 
Member  of  Congress. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the 
House  I  engaged  Chairman  Yates  in  a 
colloquy  concerning  this  important 
matter.  At  that  time  he  assured  me 
that  if  it  was  at  all  possible  for  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  to 
negotiate  a  sum  of  money  necessary  to 
take  up  the  Sope  Creek  option,  they 
would  do  so.  Subsequent  to  our  discus- 
sion Senator  Mattingly,  at  my  urging, 
prevailed  upon  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  include  funding 
for  the  tract.  After  some  deliberation, 
the  Senate  agreed,  and  the  conference 
committee,  true  to  Representative 
Yates'  promise  to  me.  concurred  to 
fund  the  park's  development. 

So  today,  after  our  long  and  fruitful 
efforts,  we  have  an  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  containing  the  $14.2  million 
for  the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  for 
his  generous  consideration  in  this 
matter,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  for  his  ef- 
forts. I  also  want  to  especially  thank 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  Bo  Ginn, 
also  a  member  of  the  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  for  his  invalu- 
able support  and  the  crucial  role  that 
he  played  in  bringing  this  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  money  is  not  ap- 
propriated, we  will  be  losing  not  only 
$500,000,  but  also  an  irreplaceable 
area  of  natural  beauty.  Any  future  ef- 
forts to  acquire  this  essential  link  in 
the  park  chain  would  be  enormously 
more  costly  to  the  taxpayers  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  $53  million  of 
taxpayer  dollars  already  invested  in 
this  national  treasure.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  initial  investment  and  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  this  key  park 
unit,  it  is  imperative  that  this  tract  be 
acquired  at  this  time.  It  would  be  truly 
a  shame  as  well  as  a  loss  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  to  miss  this  chance.  I 
believe  we  would  be  pennywise  and 
pound  foolish  to  forgo  obtaining  this 
valuable  property,  at  what  amounts  to 
a  bargain  price,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  address  one  aspect  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill— the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
(EIA).  Because  I  support  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  I  am 
voting  to  recommit  the  Interior  appro- 
priations bill.  The  $1.5  billion  above 
the  President's  September  budget  is 
excessive.  However,  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  conferees  retain  the 
$82,207,000  for  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration. 

The  energy  information  programs 
were  set  up  during  a  crude  oil  short- 
age, they  are  in  place,  and  we  may 


waste  money  in  the  long  run  by  cut- 
ting the  EIA  budget  more  than  the 
amount  in  the  conference  report. 
Since  the  Middle  East  is  extremely 
volatile,  we  have  no  guarantee  another 
supply  cutoff  will  not  occur,  and  Con- 
gress will  again  recognize  the  need  for 
energy  data  that  is  not  produced  by 
the  oil  industry. 

Basically,  $82,207,000  is  barely  ade- 
quate for  maintaining  a  core  energy 
information  data  bank,  including  spe- 
cific programs  of  importance  to  me 
and  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
sional Coalition.  EIA.  for  example,  can 
maintain  the  Financial  Reporting 
System.  State-level  supply  and  price 
information,  and  development  of  a 
small-  and  medium-size  dealer  and 
wholesaler  data  base.  However,  per- 
sonnel levels  are  already  being  low- 
ered. A  reduced  budget  would  require 
termination  or  sharp  curtailment  of 
essential  programs.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  the  conference  agreement 
did  not  mention  industrial  and  com- 
mercial consumption  surveys  and  that, 
even  with  adequate  funds,  the  petrole- 
um marketing  and  price  program  may 
be  severely  limited  by  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  actions. 

The  commercial  consumption  survey 
looks  at  nonresidential  building 
energy  consumption,  while  the  indus- 
trial survey  views  the  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery inside.  Data  obtained  by  the 
surveys  will  be  invaluable  in  monitor- 
ing building  and  equipment  efficiency. 
Knowledge  of  the  fuel  switching  capa- 
bilities of  boilers  and  machinery  could 
be  crucial  in  conservation  and  emer- 
gency plaiming.  The  data  will  aid  in 
monitoring  the  health  of  regional 
economies,  to  foster  conservation,  and 
to  monitor  the  regional  impact  of  Fed- 
eral energy  policies.  In  addition, 
money  for  the  industrial  survey  is 
used  to  fund  the  energy  portion  of  the 
Census  Bureau's  "Annual  Survey  of 
Manufacturers."  Without  the  money, 
the  Census  survey  will  not  include 
that  energy  data.  I  understand  the 
EIA  may  still  have  the  option  of  main- 
taining the  consumption  surveys,  and 
I  would  urge  them  to  do  so. 

The  second  area  of  concern  is  the 
fact  that  OMB  is  considering  the 
elimination  of  five  of  nine  petroleum 
price  and  marketing  forms,  citing  ex- 
cessive industry  burden  and  cost  in 
furnishing  data  to  EIA.  EIA  is  making 
good  effort  to  streamline  forms  to 
minimize  duplication  while  maintain- 
ing the  ability  to  acquire  crucial  statis- 
tical information.  Twenty-three  forms 
have  already  been  eliminated.  Seven- 
teen others,  including  nine  petroleum 
price  and  marketing  forms,  are  being 
consolidated.  EIA  published  a  com- 
pleted version  of  the  so-called  super 
form  on  June  5.  but  the  hastily  put  to- 
gether form  was  rtbt  acceptable  to  in- 
dustry or  other  users,  and  another  2 
years  is  needed  to  development.  In  the 
meantime,  authority  for  five  price  and 


supply  forms  expired  on  September 
30.  These  forms  collect  basic  informa- 
tion needed  by  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, research  institutions,  indus- 
try, and  others.  The  OMB  published  a 
notice  of  agency  forms  imder  review  in 
the  September  24  Federal  Register. 
The  matter  should  have  been  routine, 
but  OMB  considers  the  forms  too  bur- 
densome and  costly,  and  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  (API)  submitted  a 
draft  information  system  that  is  being 
seriously  considered  by  OMB. 

The  API  draft  as  originally  submit- 
ted would  have  eliminated  six  of  nine 
EIA  forms  which  collect  price  and 
supply  data  on  the  national,  regional, 
and  State  levels,  information  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  myself  and  the  coa- 
lition. Although  API  has  since  indicat- 
ed an  interest  in  retaining  supply  data 
on  the  State  level.  State  level  price 
data  is  in  question  as  is  market  share 
information,  the  percentage  of  the 
market  distributed  by  retailers,  whole- 
salers, and  refiner-marketers. 

EIA  now  has  the  most  complete 
energy  price  data  on  a  comparative 
basis  for  States,  and  no  other  organi- 
zation is  developing  a  data  base  for 
dealers  and  wholesalers,  an  aspect  of 
EIA's  petroleum  market  share  reports. 
State  policymakers  need  price  infor- 
mation for  planning  and  budgeting. 
Distribution  data  is  used  for  analysis 
of  refiner-marketer  practices,  monj^r- 
ing  changes  in  market  shares,  and  re- 
finer distribution  patterns,  and  plan- 
ning. 

So.  while  I  am  certainly  encouraged 
by  the  level  of  funds  approved  by  the 
conferees  for  the  Energy  Information 
Administration.  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
point  out  the  need  for  industrial  and 
commercial  consumption  surveys.  I 
also  wanted  to  comment  on  the  impor- 
tance of  data  collected  by  petroleum 
price  and  marketing  forms  currently 
under  consideration  by  OMB.  If  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  do  not  make 
our  need  for  energy  information 
known.  I  fear  we  will  terminate  or 
sharply  curtail  programs  that  would 
prove  essential  during  an  emergency, 
in  predicting  another  shortage,  and— 
most  importantly  for  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition— in 
monitoring  prices  and  supplies  by 
State  and  region.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Yates),  for  his  efforts 
to  preserve  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness in  the  Department  of  Interior.  He 
and  I  have  worked  together  to  avoid  a 
large  waste  of  money  which  would 
have  occurred  had  the  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
proposed  by  Secretary  Watt  in  late 
May  been  implemented  in  its  original 
form. 

The  original  plan  called  for  the 
needless  move  of  the  first  rate  techni- 
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cal  unit  of  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Region  V  from  Denver  to 
Casper,  Wyo.  Because  of  the  disrup- 
tion which  this  move  would  have 
caused,  my  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service  held  hearings  in  Denver  on 
June  5.  We  learned  that  the  move 
would  be  quite  costly,  that  no  ration- 
ale was  provided  for  the  move,  that 
'  the  employees  were  demoralized,  and 
that  Department  management  had 
failed  to  consult  with  the  employees, 
or  the  companies  or  States  >  involved. 
When  the  General  Accounting  Office 
looked  into  this  move,  on  request  of 
Chairman  Dingeix.  they  came  to 
many  of  the  same  conclusions. 

This  evidence  convinced  Chairman 
Yates  that  something  was  amiss. 
When  efforts  to  get  the  Secretary  to 
reconsider  his  decision  failed,  Chair- 
man Yates  inserted  language  in  this 
bill  to  stop  the  move.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  key  purpose  of  this  lan- 
guage and  prohibited  the  move  of  the 
technical  service  center  out  of  Denver. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  the  result,  I 
do  not  consider  it  a  major  legislative 
victory  because  none  of  this  should 
have  happened.  The  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary with  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Interior 
should  have  developed  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  in  an  open  and  deliberate 
manner.  Had  he  done  so.  he  would 
have  learned  that  moving  an  existing 
office  from  one  city  to  another  merely 
adds  costs.  He  would  have  known  that 
the  incumbent,  talented  employees  of 
OSM  in  Denver  were  unlikely  to  move 
and  that,  without  them,  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  office  was  sur»»  to  fall. 

I  commend  Chairman  Yates,  as  well 
as  Chairmen  Udall  and  Dingell  for 
their  efforts  on  this  issue.  It  is  too  bad 
it  took  so  much  congressional  effort  to 
do  the  job  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  paid.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4035,  the  Interior  appropriation  con- 
ference report  is  above  the  President's 
September  request  in  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  EJven  with  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  off -budget 
shell  game,  the  bill  is  over  budget. 

The  House  Early  Warning  Report 
for  the  week  of  November  9.  1981, 
states  that  the  bill  is  under  its  302(b) 
targets  for  discretionary  spending. 
This  wrongful  conclusion,  based  on  old 
economic  assumptions,  illustrates  the 
difficulties  and  the  damages  built  in  to 
the  incomprehensible  scorekeeping 
procedures  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
It  is  essential  that  budget  figures  be 
based  on.  and  compared  to.  up-to-date 
economic  conditions  and  the  most 
recent  assiunptions  available.  The 
committee  insists  on  using  nimibers 
and  assumptions  which  are  obsolete. 
The  practice  of  comparing  apples  to 
oranges  must  be  stopped. 

The  President's  September  request 
is  based  on  more  current  economic  as- 
sumptions. They  are  not  perfect,  but  I 


believe  it  is  to  that  request  that  the 
conference  report  must  be  compared. 
The  House  Budget  Committee's  as- 
sumptions, approved  today,  would  also 
be  a  good  standard  of  comparison. 

However,  such  comparisons  are  de- 
pressing. The  conference  report  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  request  by  $2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  In  outlays 
during  1982.  the  conference  report  is 
$1.5  billion  over  the  September  re- 
quest. Total  outlays  are  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $2.3  billion  when 
outyears  are  included.  F^irther,  fully 
funding  the  mandatory  items  will 
result  in  an  excess  of  $88  million  over 
the  first  resolution  assumptions  for 
mandatory  items. 

I  object  to  the  funding  for  the  SRC- 
I  demonstration  project  for  which  the 
President  had  requested  a  deferral  of 
fiscal  year  1981  funds.  If  the  project  is 
built,  and  that  is  doubtful,  it  will  add 
$3  to  $4  billion  to  the  deficit's  expendi- 
ture side  over  the  next  5  years. 

In  addition,  funding  for  the  DOI  is 
19  percent  over  the  President's  budget 
request.  DOE  programs,  other  than 
the  SPR.  are  funded  at  levels  95  per- 
cent over  budget,  the  Forest  Service  is 
16  percent  over  budget,  and  Arts  and 
Humanities  are  87  r>ercent  over 
budget. 

Further,  it  appears  the  conferees 
faUed  to  leave  any  room  for  October 
pay  increases,  nor  did  they  properly 
reflect  the  $0.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982  outlays  mandated  by  the  1981 
supplemental  appropriations  and  re- 
scissions bill. 

Making  this  conference  report  yet 
more  objectionable  is  the  issue  of  its 
transfer  of  the  SPS  from  on  to  off 
budget.  This  is  a  less  conspicuous  sub- 
stitute for  direct  on  budget  Federal 
spending.  The  well  disguised  over- 
budgeting  within  this  bill  represents  a 
major  turnabout  from  this  Congress 
progress  toward  bringing  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  under  control.  As 
one  who  believes  in  the  accountability 
of  Congress  aind  the  fimdamental  need 
for  more  restrained  budgetary  proce- 
dures. I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

The  Interior  conference  report  has 
been  camouflaged  to  appear  to  con- 
form to  the  budget.  Its  true  spending 
impact  has  been  concealed.  Someday 
Congress  will  learn  that  outlay  targets 
must  be  met.  The  crowding  out  affect 
of  Federal  spending  on  the  credit 
market  is  felt  whether  spending  is 
done  on  budget  or  off.  The  old  free- 
spending  ways  of  the  House  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Huge  Federal  defi- 
cits caiuiot  be  tolerated.  Either  we 
make  the  budget  process  work,  or  the 
taxpayers  will  find  people  who  can. 
This  bill  should  be  defeated  or 
vetoed.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035.  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Preparing  appropriation  bills  this  year 


has  not  been  an  easy  task.  I  commend 
my  colleagues  for  their  perseverance 
during  this  process.  I  would  particular- 
ly like  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Sidney  Yates,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Joe  McDaoe.  The  coopera- 
tion and  skills  they  have  exhibited 
serves  as  a  model  for  all  of  us. 

I  know  they  have  a  deep  commit- 
ment that  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country  be  properly  managed. 
The  agreement  we  have  reached  with 
the  Senate  is  a  fair  one  that  adequate- 
ly funds  the  important  natural  re- 
source agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. . 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
will  suggest  that  this  bill  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  request.  In  fact,  the 
conference  report  is  nearly  $4  billion, 
less  than  the  President's  March  re- 
quest. It  is  nearly  $433  million  imder 
reconciliation.  The  President  did  rec- 
ommend further  unspecified  cuts.  But 
frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  perplexed 
as  to  what  the  administration  intends 
to  do  about  balancing  the  budget. 
Does  it  intend  to  cut  the  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes  program,  so  vital  to  the 
counties  of  the  Western  States?  Does 
it  intend  to  follow  through  with  cuts 
in  the  Forest  Service  budget— a  cut  de- 
signed to  produce  the  largest  drop  in 
the  timber  sales  program  in  20  years? 
It  is  difficult  to  say.  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  specified  all  of  its 
recommendations.  This  means  the 
President  himself  does  not  know  how 
to  make  the  further  cuts  he  has 
sought. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  concrete  ex- 
ample how  pennywise  and  poimd-fool- 
ish  the  administration's  proposal  is 
with  respect  to  a  12-percent  reduction 
in  timber  sales  from  our  national  for- 
ests. The  Forest  Service  tells  me  that, 
at  a  level  of  11.9  billion  board  feet,  the 
level  provided  in  this  bill,  receipts  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  from  timber  sales 
over  the  next  3  to  5  years  will  be  $2.3 
billion.  If  the  Forest  Service  budget  is 
trimmed  12  percent,  or  $200  million, 
the  revised  timber  sales  level  will  be  10 
billion  board  feet.  That  will  produce 
$1.9  biUion  in  revenue  over  the  next  3 
to  5  years.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Treasury  will  suffer  a  net  loss 
of  $200  million  if  the  12-percent  cut  is 
enacted. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  we  consider  this  conference 
report  we  heed  the  words  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OMB,  David  Stockman.  In 
essence.  Mr.  Stockman  has  admitted 
that  the  tax  cut  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  nothing  more  than  the 
old  trickle-down  theory  that  has  been 
discredited  so  many  times  in  the  past. 
He  also  admits  that  the  budget  pro- 
posals submitted  by  this  administra- 
tion have  nothing  to  do  with  priorities 
based  upon  sound  judgments,  but  were 
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numbers  pulled  out  of  the  air  to  meet 
an  artificial  political  deadline. 

This  conference  report  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House  because  it  funds- 
those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  are  revenue  producers. 
Funding  for  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the 
Forest  Service  is  an  investment  that 
suffers  irreparable  harm  if  not  carried 
out  on  a  consistent  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  we  take  Dave 
Stockman  at  his  word  when  he  sug- 
gests that  in  Defense  spending  there  is 
a  total  somewhere  between  $10  billion 
and  $30  billion  that  can  "be  ferreted 
out  if  you  really  push  hard."  Let  me 
also  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
amount  this  bill  falls  over  the  Presi- 
dent's September  budget  request  can 
be  made  up  if  we  simply  build  three 
fewer  B-1  bombers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
should  not  be  used  as  a  political  tool 
by  the  administration.  This  is  a  bill 
that  invests  tax  dollars  and  actually 
guarantees  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  it 
their  full  support.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  colleague.  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Sidney  Yates  on  his  efforts 
to  bring  us  a  responsible  and  respon- 
sive conference  report  which  funds 
programs  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  NationsJ  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
among  other  agencies.  These  programs 
are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's lands,  provide  our  citizens  with 
access  to  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments and  protect  and  replenish  our 
natural  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  conference  report  provides  $7.5 
billion  in  appropriations,  $3.5  biUion 
belnw  the  original  House-approved 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
$188  million  above  the  Senate  version. 
Appropriations  in  this  report  are  $675 
million  below  the  allocation  under 
Gramm-Latta.  It  is.  however,  about  $1 
billion  above  the  revised  administra- 
tion request,  a  request  sent  to  us 
weeks  after  the  House  had  completed 
action  on  the  appropriations  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  authorizing  sub- 
committee for  some  of  the  agencies 
funded  in  this  conference  report.  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  future  of 
H.R.  4035. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  are  slated  for  budgets 
of  $149  million  and  $136  million  re- 
spectively in  the  conference  report. 
This  contrasts  with  the  administration 
request  to  cut  each  Endowment  by  50 
percent  to  levels  of  $88  million  and  $85 
million.  The  Institute  for  Museum 
Services  will  receive  $12  million  under 
the  conference  report  as  compared  to 
zero  program  funds  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget. 


Congress  and  Presidents  from  both 
parties -have  shown  strong  support  for 
the  Endowments  through  their  15 
year  history.  It  has  been  a  history  of 
growth  not  only  for  the  Endowments 
but  for  the  arts  and  hiunanities  com- 
munities and  corporate  and  private  in- 
volvement in  these  areas. 

Corporate  support  for  the  arts  and 
humanities,  encouraged  by  Endow- 
ment matching  grants,  has  increased 
from  $22  million  in  1967  to  over  $400 
million  in  1978.  This  is  directly  reflect- 
ed in  the  increase  in  symphony  orches- 
tras in  this  Nation,  increased  touring 
of  performing  companies  to  all  States 
and  increased  access  to  live  cultural 
events  and  museum  exhibits  as  well  as 
presentations  on  public  television.  All 
of  this  has  been  supported  by  a  combi- 
nation of  private  and  public  giving.  I 
could  cite  an  impressive  list  of  per- 
forming companies,  television  broad- 
casts, translations,  and  editions,  and 
prominent  artists,  and  writers  who 
have  at  one  time  received  Endowment 
grants.  But  the  major  point  is  that  the 
Endowments,  with  their  seed  money 
and  matching  fimds  serve  two  pur- 
poses—the encoujragement  of  excel- 
lence and  access  to  this  cultural  excel- 
lence for  the  American  people.  And  it 
is  been  done  in  a  partnership  with  in- 
dividuals, the  business  community, 
and  foimdations.  It  is  the  kind  of  part- 
nership the  administration  has  been 
calling  for.  The  Endowments  are  a 
superb  example  of  how  it  works— of 
the  immense  return  on  a  small  invest- 
ment of  public  dollars. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  slash  the  En- 
dowments by  50  percent,  to  slash  pro- 
grams that  embody  the  goal  of  a  pri- 
vate-public partnership.  The  arts  are 
alive  and  healthy  in  America.  We  ca,n 
help  keep  them  that  way  with  contin- 
ued support  through  the  Endowments. 
It  is  not  just  good  policy  for  the  spirit 
of  the  Nation,  it  is  good  for  the  econo- 
my. One  dollar  invested  in  the  arts  re- 
sults in  a  minimum  of  $5  in  commer- 
cial spending  in  tourism,  publishing, 
and  so  forth.  To  me  that  is  $1  well 
spent. 

It  has  been  with  the  support  of 
friends  of  the  arts  and  humanities  like 
Sid  Yates  and  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus,  chaired  by 
F^ED  Richmond,  that  the  Endowments 
will  remain  healthy  and  important 
foundations  for  the  cultural  and  aca- 
demic worlds.* 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
LOEFFLER 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  reconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER  ,iro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  LoKFFLER  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4035)  to  the 
Committee  of  Conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  yeas  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  199,  nays 
199,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  297] 
YEAS— 199 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhin 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coulter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 


Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Pish 

Prenzel 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (OT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hillls 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutilUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 


Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD> 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 


Snyder 

Taylor 

Williams  (OH) 

Solomon 

Thomas 

Winn 

Spence 

Trible 

Wolf 

Stangeland 

Vander  Jagt 

Wortley 

Stanton 

Walker 

Wylle 

SUton 

Wampler 

Yatron 

Stenholm 

Weber  (MN) 

Young  (AK) 

Stump 

Weber  (OH) 

Young (FL) 

Tauke 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 
NAyS-199 

Addabbo 

Ford  (MI) 

Nelson 

Akaka 

Ford  (TN) 

Nowak 

Albosta 

Fountain 

Dakar 

Alexander 

Fowler 

Oberstar 

Anderson 

Prank 

Obey 

Andrews 

Frost 

Ottlnger 

Annunzlo 

Fuqua 

PanetU 

Anthony 

Garcia 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Gaydos 

Pease 

AuCoin 

Gejdenson 

Pepper 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gephardt 

Perkins       ' 

Barnes 

Gibbons 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Giiman 

Price 

Beilenson 

Glickman 

Rahall 

Benjamin 

Gonzalez 

Ratchford 

Biaggi 

CJore 

Regula 

Bingham 

Gray 

Reuss 

Blanchard 

Green 

Richmond 

Boggs 

Guarini 

Rodlno 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Roe 

Boner 

Harkin 

Rose 

Bonior 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Bouquard 

Hefner 

Rostenkowski 

Bowen 

Heftel 

Roybal 

Brtnkley 

Hertel 

Russo 

Brodhead 

Hightower 

Sabo 

Brooks 

Holland 

Santlni 

Brown  (CA) 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Burton.  John 

Hoyer 

Schroeder 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hubbard 

Schumer 

Chappell 

Hutto 

Seiberling 

Chisholm 

Jacobs 

Shamansky 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Shannon 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Sharp 

Collins  (IL) 

Kastenmeier 

Simon 

Conte 

Kazen 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Smith  (PA) 

Coyne.  William 

Kogovsek 

Solarz 

Crockett 

LaFalce 

St  Germain 

D' Amours 

Lantos 

Stokes 

Danielson 

Lehman 

Stratton 

Daschle 

Leland 

Studds 

Dellums 

Levitas 

Swift 

Derrick 

Long  (LA) 

Synar 

Dicks 

Long  (MD) 

Traxler 

Dlngell 

Lowry  (WA) 

UdaU 

Dixon 

Liiken 

Vento 

Donnelly 

Lundine 

Volkmer 

Dorgan 

Markey 

Walgren 

Dowdy 

Matsui 

Washington 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Watkins 

Dwyer 

Mazzoli 

Waxman 

Dymally 

McDade 

Weaver 

Early 

McHugh 

Weiss 

FiTkart 

McKinney 

Whitley 

Edgar 

Mica 

Whitten 

Edwards  (AL) 

Mikulski 

Williams  (MT) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Wilson 

Ertel 

MineU 

Wlrth 

Evans  (IN) 

Minlsh 

Wolpe 

Pary 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wright 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Wyden 

Ferraro 

Moffett 

Yates 

Fithlan 

Mollohan 

Young  (MO) 

Flippo 

Murtha 

Zeferetti 

Poglietta 

Natcher 

Foley 

Nelligan 

NOT  VOTING 

^ 

Badham 

Hance 

Neal 

Beard 

Hatcher 

Paul 

BeviU 

Hopkins 

Pritchard 

Boiling 

Huckaby 

Rangel 

Bonker 

Jenkins 

Savage 

Byron 

Jones  (OK) 

Shumway 

Doman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Fazio 

Madigan 

Smith  (OR) 

Florio 

Martin  (NY) 

Stark 

Forsythe 

Mattox 

White 

Giiui 

McCloskey 

Zablockl 

Goldwater 

McDonald 

D  1500 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McE>onaId  for.  with  Mr.  Huckaby 
against. 

Mr.  Badham  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mr.  Beard  for.  with  Mr.  Fazio  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for.  with  Mr.  Rangel 
against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  Savage 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Hatcher  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mrs.  Byron. 

Messrs.  MOLLOHAN,  FOUNTAIN, 
ANDREWS,  and  RUSSO  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  COLEMAN.  HAGEDORN. 
WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  DAVIS  of  Michi- 
gan, and  JEFFORDS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1515 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  2,  line  9, 
after  "Majiagement,"  insert  "including  ad- 
ministrative expenses  associat«d  with  the 
management  of  fimds  provided  under  the 
heads  "Oregon  and  California  Grant  Lands" 
and  "Acquisition.  Construction,  and  Mainte- 
nance".". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2.  line  10, 
strike  out  "$295,789,000"  and  insert 
"$367,631,000". 

MOTION  OFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert   $370.131,0OO'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2.  after 
lien  15,  insert: 

"PAYMEirrS  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Act  of  October  20,  1976  (31  U.S.C.  1601), 
$105,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation may  be  used  to  correct  underpay- 
mente  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  to  achieve 
equity  among  all  qualified  recipients." 

MOTION  OFFERES.  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"PAYMENTS  IN  UEtJ  OF  TAXES 

"For  expanses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  20.  1976  (31  U.S.C.  1601). 
$99,500,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses: Provided.  That  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  to  correct  underpayments  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year  to  achieve  equity 
among  all  qualified  recipients." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  f 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (»4r. 
MoAKLEY).  The  Clerk  will  designate 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  line  20, 
strike      out      "$1,137,000"       and      Insert 

$2,300,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$3,137,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  Page  7,  line  12, 
after  "filed"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That,  none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  may  be 
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expended  to  determine  suitability  or 
nonsuitability  for  wilderness  or  for  any  wil- 
derness study  area  designation  as  directed 
in  43  U.S.C.  1782  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  the  lands  with- 
drawn by  the  Executive  Order  numbered 
3767  of  December  19,  1922,  to  "oe  used  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  a  sheep  experiment  station". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ipent  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  7.  strike 
out  lines  13  to  20,  inclusive. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
"SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Research  and 
Developlment  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
467)  and  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-84,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1959-19591),  $11,194,000 
of  which  $2,955,000  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1983." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  8,  line  5, 
after  "Refuge,"  insert  "including  adminis- 
trative expenses  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  funds  provided  under  the  head 
Construction  and  Anadromous  Pish',". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  a£  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "including  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  manag- 
ment  oi  funds  provided  under  the  head 
"Construction  and  Anadromous  Pish",  and 
up  to  $3,000,000  but  not  less  than  $1,000,000 
for  high  priority  projects  within  the  scope 
of  the  approved  budget  which  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408,". 


Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  8,  line  5, 
strike  out  '$207,235,000"  and  insert 
•$219,328,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$229,531,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  11,  line  2, 
after  "Commission,"  insert  including  admin- 
istrative expenses  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
"Construction"  and  "John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts",". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "including  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
"Construction"  and  "John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts"",  and  up  to 
$3,000,000  but  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for 
high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of 
the  approved  budget  which  shall  be  carried 
out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  94-408,"". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21  Page  U,  line  2, 
strike  out  "$527,606,000""  and  insert 
"$530,982,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendm'ent  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$534,252,000"'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22;  Page  11.  line 
16,  after  "States""  insert  "Provided  further, 
That  $85,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  assist  the  Town  of 
Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia,  for  police 
force  use"".  ^ 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  12,  line 
14.  after  "1983"  Insert  ■":  Provided,  That  of 
the  amount  included  in  this  head,  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  shall  be  used  to  reimburse 
fiscal  year  1981  costs  of  those  nine  States 
which  did  not  receive  their  full  survey  and 
planning  grants  in  that  year"". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  a.s  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  14,  line 
13,  after  "owner""  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Park  Service  shall  be  used  to  phase 
out  livestock  grazing  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  92-207  (85  Stat.  739)"". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  15,  line  6, 
strike  "$45,596,000""  and  insert 

••$46,946,000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
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with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  "$44,727,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  distressing  to  find  language  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying 
this  (Interior  appropriations)  bill 
which  may  not  meet. the  terms  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  or  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Administration  Act. 

The  language  appears  in  amendment 
12,  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service: 

Within  available  funds,  the  Service  is  .  .  . 
to  provide  $300,000  for  the  North  Slope 
study  for  transfer  to  the  CJeological  Survey. 
This  will  permit  the  Survey  to  discharge  its 
duties  as  the  lead  agency  in  assessment  o/oil 
and  gas  exploration  development  and  pro- 
duction on  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  1002  of  Public  Law  96-487. 
There  is  no  objection  to  initial  development 
on  new  Alaskan  refuges  while  the  refuge 
management  plans  are  t>eing  prepared. 

The  language  is  inaccurate  and  inap- 
propriate in  at  least  three  aspects. 

First,  the  legislative  intent  of  section 
1022  of  Public  Law  96-487  in  combina- 
tion with  the  title  III  of  the  act  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System,  and 
the  terms  of  the  Refuge  Administra- 
tion Act  itself  clearly  preclude  the 
USGS  from  a  "lead  agency"  role  on  a 
national  wildlife  refuge. 

In  fact,  this  very  question  was  decid- 
ed just  10  days  ago  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Alaska  District.  The  judge 
found  thsL^  a  March  12  directive  issued 
by  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
which  stated: 

This  is  to  designate  the  Director  of  the 
USGS  as  the  lead  Federal  agency  for  pre- 
paring the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Oil  and  Gas  Report  required  under  Section 
1002(h)  and  the  exploration  regulations  re- 
quired under  1002(d). .  .  . 

It  was  a  violation  of  both  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act  and  the  Refuge  Administra- 
tion Act: 

From  a  review  of  the  Refuge  Act. 
ANILCA.  and  the  legislative  histories  of 
both  acts,  the  court  holds  that  Secretary 
Watt"s  transfer  of  §3142  (d)  and  (h)  func- 
tions from  FWS  to  USGS,  and  his  assign- 
ment to  USGS  of  lead  responsibility  for  ap- 
proving §  3142(e)  plans,  was  a  clear  error  of 
judgment  beyond  his  statutory  authority. 

Accordingly.  It  is  ordered: .  .  . 

(4)  That  defendant  James  Watt  re-assign 
and  delegate  to  defendant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  full  responsi- 
bility for  all  of  the  requirements  under 
§  1002(d).  (e)  and  (h)  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act. 

Second,  the  language  fails  to  state 
correctly  the  purpose  of  section  1002, 
which  is  in  part:  "an  analysis  of  the 
impacts  of  oil  and  gas  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  production.  *  •  *." 


The  assessment  to  be  performed  is 
of  the  impacts  of  oil  and  gas  activities, 
not  the  activities  themselves. 

Third,  the  report  makes  reference  to 
"initial  development  on  new  Alaskan 
refuges,"  suggesting  erroneously  that 
such  activities  may  begin  before  man- 
agement plans  are  complete. 

While  the  report  is  unclear  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "development," 
in  this  context,  it  would  appear  to 
mean  oil  and  gas  development.  Both 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act  and  the  Refuge 
Administration  Act  require  a  finding 
of  compatibility  with  the  legislatively 
determined  purposes  of  a  refuge 
before  any  such  development  is  com- 
menced. Findings  of  compatibility  are 
to  be  based  on  a  completed  compre- 
hensive management  plan.  Therefore, 
the  report's  suggestion  that  develop- 
ment could  begin  prior  to  the  comple- 
tion of  plans  for  the  new  Alaskan  ref- 
uges is  contrary  to  law. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  whether  there 
was  any  intent  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ference committee  to  amend  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  in  any  way.  in  these 
respects. 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  sir,  there  was  not. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Was  there  any 
intent  to  amend  the  Refuge  Adminis- 
tration Act  in  any  way? 

Mr.  YATES.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  assisting  me 
in  clarifying  the  record  on  these  three 
matters. 

I  have  prepared  a  few  additional  re- 
marks on  the  legislative  histories  of 
these  two  acts  and  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  treatment  given  the  coastal  plain 
of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  one  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
issues  of  the  Alaska  lands  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Washington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  our  former  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
discussed  this  very  matter  in  floor 
debate,  in  which  it  was  made  clear 
that  FWS  would  have  lead  responsibil- 
ity in  implementing  section  1002. 

Mr.  Nelson.  /  would  assume  that  it  ii  your 
intent  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
have  the  lead  uHthin  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  designing  the  criteria  and  guide- 
lines to  protect  the  caribou,  other  wUdHife 
and  their  habitat  Of  course,  other  agencies 
would  also  be  involved  and  consulted,  but  it 
seems  to  me  appropriate  that  the  FWS  play 
the  key  role  In  this  program.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor agree? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  FWS  to  have  the  lead  responsibil- 
ity for  developing  the  wildlife  protection 
stipulations,  in  coordination  with  the  ap- 
propriate offices  of  the  Interior  Department 
(Congressional  Record.  96th  Cong..  2nd 
Sess.,  August  18,  1980  at  21673  (emphasis 
added)). 

However,  this  legislative  history  is 
merely  a  confirmation  of  a  longstand- 
ing, congressionally  established  policy. 


I  refer  to  the  Refuge  Administration 
Act,  as  amende<i'  in  1976.  Congress  ex- 
plicitly forbid  the  administration  of 
refuge  lands  by  any  agency  other  than 
the  FWS. 

The  basic  law  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  units  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  is  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C. 
§S  668dd-668ee  (hereinafter  the 
"Refuge  Act").  Section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
Refuge  Act.  16  UJS.C.  §  668dd(a)(l),  re- 
quires that  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  "be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  [of  the  Interior] 
through  the  United  States  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service." 

The  requirement  that  wildlife  ref- 
uges be  administered  only  "through 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service"  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1976  as  an  amendment  to  the  Refuge 
Act.  PubUc  Law  94-223,  90  Stat.  199. 
This  amendment  stemmed  from  con- 
gressional dissatisfaction  both  with 
management  of  Refuge  System  imits 
by  agencies  other  than  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (hereinafter 
"USFWS")  and  with  joint  manage- 
ment by  USFWS  and  other  agencies. 

The  Senate  report  describes  what  is 
meant  by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  1976 
amendment  in  the  following  terms: 

First,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  would 
be  clearly  designated  as  the  agency  through 
which  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
admmister  the  units  of  the  System,  thereby 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  Secretary 
delegating  this  authority  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  or  any  other  Interior 
agency.  Second,  there  will  be  no  joint  ad- 
ministration of  any  units  within  the  System 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
any  other  agency.  (USCCAN  at  293  (empha- 
sis supplied)). 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Representative  Sullivan,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill,  described  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  legislation  was  to  make  clear  "that 
all  units  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  are  to  be  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 
(Congressional  Record,  (page  36597. 
November  14.  1975). 

Representative  Dingell.  one  of  the 
cosponsors.  said  that  the  bill  "finally 
lays  to  rest  the  question  as  to  which 
agency  will  administer  the  refuges. 
They  will  be  administered  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  by  the  legislation 
before  us,  which  is  the  way  the  com- 
mittee has  always  interpreted  the  ex- 
isting law."  (Congressional  Record, 
page  36602.  November  14,  1975). 

The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  established  in  I960  and  redesig- 
nated as  a  unit  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  by  section  303(2) 
of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  in  1980.  Sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  act  provides  that 
each  "refuge  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
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governing  the  administration  of  units 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  and  this  Act."  Nothing  in  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  modified  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Refuge  Administra- 
tion Act.  I  trust  that  this  discussion 
lays  to  rest  any  doubt  that  may  have 
been  created  about  the  respective  roles 
of  the  FWS  and  USGS  in  implement- 
ing sectioii  10G2  ul'  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  sen- 
tence in  the  report  which  suggests 
that  some  unspecified  form  of  "devel- 
opment" may  begin  before  refuge 
management  plans  are  completed. 

If  by  "development,"  the  conference 
committee  included  economic  uses, 
such  as  timber  harvesting,  grazing, 
and  oil  and  gas  leasing,  then  the  viola- 
tion of  another  section  of  established 
law  is  being  suggested.  Such  activities 
are  allowed  only  if  a  "compatibility 
standard"  is  met.  Section  4(d)  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C. 
668dd)  permits  such  uses: 

Whenever  tthe  Secretary]  determines 
that  such  uses  are  compatible  with  the 
major  purposes  for  which  such  areas  were 
established. 

Section  304(b)  of  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act,  Public  Law  96-487,  states  that  in 
applying  section  4(d)  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Act,  "the  Secretary  may  not 
permit  any  use,  or  grant  easements  for 
any  purpose  described  in  such  section 
4(d)  unless  such  use  (including  but  not 
limited  to  any  oil  and  gas  leasing  per- 
mitted under  paragraph  (2))  or  pur- 
pose is  compatible  with  the  purpose  of 
the  refuge." 

A  determination  of  compatibility  is 
based  on  a  refuge's  comprehensive 
conservation  plan.  Section  304(g)  of 
the  act  requires   that  the  Secretary 


prepare 


*  a  comprehensive  con- 


servation plan  for  each  refuge." 
Before  developing  these  plans,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  "identify  and 
describe"  the  wildlife  and  other  values 
of  the  refuge  (section  304(g)(2)).  Sec- 
tion 304(g)(3)  states  that  each  plan 
shall: 

(iii)  specify  the  uses  within  each  such  area 
which  may  be  compatible  with  the  major 
purposes  of  the  refuge. 

The  terms  of  section  304,  in  combi- 
nation with  those  of  section  1008(a) 
clearly  require  that  compatibility 
tests,  based  on  comprehensive  conser- 
vation plans,  be  completed  prior  to 
any  decision  to  allow  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing on  refuge  units  in  Alaska.  This  in- 
terpretation coincides  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  act.  In  discussing 
this  section  of  the  law,  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee states  that: 

The  committee  expects  that  no  uses  dis- 
ruptive of  the  natural  habitat  will  be  al- 
lowed before  a  [comprehensive  conserva- 
tion] plan  is  implemented  (H.  Rept.  No. 
96097.  Part  II.  April  23,  1979,  p.  177). 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
seek  a  clarification  from  the  manager 
of  the  bill  regarding  the  agreement 
reached  by  conferees  on  the  procedure 
for  future  appropriation  requests  for 
Indian  irrigation  projects. 

In  their  report,  the  conferees  have 
directed  the  Buireau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  continue  to  submit  a  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  funding  required  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  as  a  part 
of  the  budget  submission.  Additional- 
ly, and,  for  the  first  time,, the  BIA  is 
similarly  directed  to  submit  a  legisla- 
tive package  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees  for  any  irriga- 
tion construction  projects  for  which 
initial  funding  is  being  requested.  The 
managers  of  the  conference  have  fur- 
ther stated  that  no  fimds  will  be  pro- 
vided for  any  projects  if  these  legisla- 
tive packages  are  not  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  time  to  allow  appropriate 
consideration  by  the  committees  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand  that  this 
procedure  is  intended  to  insure  that 
sufficient  authorization  exists  for  new 
Indian  irrigation  projects  as  distin- 
guished from  requests  for  extension, 
modification  or  maintenance  of  sys- 
tems on  Indian  lands  when  an  irriga- 
tion project  is  already  in  existence. 
However,  as  chairman  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  which  would  normally 
have  jurisdiction  over  such  matters  as 
construction  of  Indian  irrigation 
projects,  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
why  the  conferees  initiated  this 
method  of  requesting  funding.  Of  the 
121  Indian  irrigation  projects  con- 
structed since  1867  only  six  have  had 
separate  authorizing  laws  enacted 
prior  to  appropriations  being  made 
available.  F\irthermore,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Snyder  Act,  (25 
U.S.C.  13),  the  general  authorizing  au- 
thority for  BIA  functions,  has  been  re- 
garded as  sufficient  authorization  for 
initiating  as  well  as  continuing  Indian 
irrigation  projects  for  the  past  60 
years.  If  this  Congress  has  amended 
the  Snyder  Act,  I  certainly  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  is  correct.  Since 
its  enactment  in  1921  the  Snyder  Act 
has  served  as  general  authority  for 
Indian  appropriations,  including  irri- 
gation project  construction.  The 
report  on  the  Conference  has  directed 
that  submission  be  made  to  the  au- 
thorizing committees  for  projects  not 
already  in  existence  to  insure  that  suf- 
ficient authority  does  exist  for  all 
such  future  requests.  A  question  had 
been  raised  in  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  felt  they  could  bene- 
fit by  input  from  the  Committees  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  This  step  was  taken  then, 
not    because    there    had    been    any 


change  in  the  law  but  simply  to  ap- 
praise the  authorizing  committees  of 
such  requests.  If  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees conclude  that  any  particular 
request  needs  additional  authoriza- 
tion, we  assume  that  they  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  and  so  notify  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  authorization  commit- 
tees conclude  that  sufficient  authority 
already  exists,  either  under  the 
Snyder  Act  or  any  other  law,  then 
notice  of  such  may  also  be  provided. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  author- 
izing committee  in  question,  I  am  very 
interested  in  seeking  further  clarifica- 
tion of  this  issue. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  stated  that  the  authorizing 
committees  "may"  notify  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  as  to  whether  or 
not  sufficient  authority  exists  for  new 
projects.  My  reading  of  this  report 
language  indicates  that  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  are  not  required  to  re- 
spond to  the  legislative  package  but 
are  required  to  be  notified.  Further, 
and  more  importantly,  this  language 
does  not  require  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  must  await  an  af- 
firmative response  from  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  prior  to  recommending 
funding  for  these  types  of  projects, 
does  it?  ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  language  clearly  does  not  re- 
quire action  from  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  can  report  out  bills. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  further  yield,  I  am  concerned 
that  in  an  era  when  we  are  looking 
toward  increased  economic  develop- 
ment on  Indian  reservations  to  help 
deter  the  effects  of  program  cutbacks, 
we  not  create  any  obstacles  to  such  de- 
velopment. Section  383  of  title  25  of 
the  United  States  Code,  enacted  in 
1910,  sets  forth  a  procedure  for  the 
BIA  to  follow  when  submitting  re- 
quests for  irrigation  projects.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  code  also  requires  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  each  individual  proj- 
ect via  appropriations  bills,  as  opposed 
to  the  pre-1910  system  when  Congress 
just  fimded  limip  sums  for  irrigation 
project  construction  and  maintenance 
and  gave  the  Commissioner  of  the  BIA 
discretion  over  what  projects  were 
funded.  Does  this  report  language 
amend  25  U.S.C.  383  and  has  the  BIA 
been  complying  with  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  that  statute? 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  it  does  not  change 
section  383  and;  yes,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  submission  the  BIA  did 
strictly  follow  the  procedure  required 
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by  that  section  of  title  25  as  they  have 
for  the  years  preceding  it. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  would  yield  again.  I  also 
hope  we  are  not  creating  obstacles  or 
additional  burdens  on  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  this  process.  As 
the  Snyder  Act  and  section  383  set 
forth  the  authority  auid  procedure  for 
the  BIA  to  request  irrigation  funding 
and  since  the  authorizing  committees 
are  not  required  to  act  antecedent  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees 
acting,  would  it  not  make  sense  to 
have  the  BIA  and  OMB  simply  submit 
the  same  funding  justification  to  the 
authorizing  committees  as  is  normally 
submitted  to  the  appropriating  com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  have  no  prob- 
lem with  what  the  gentleman  suggests 
but  I  think  the  question  should  also  be 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  for  it  is  his  com- 
mittee which  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  whatever  is  submitted. 

Mr.  UDALL.  As  a  proponent  of  re- 
ducing Federal  paperwork  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  separate  and  distinct  pack- 
ages to  be  submitted  to  the  two  com- 
mittees. My  committee  is  not  being 
asked  to  report  out  any  new  laws  but 
to  assist  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees in  their  reviews.  What  is  good 
enough  for  my  friend  from  Illinois  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
men for  this  clarification. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  floor  man- 
ager for  answering  these  questions. 

D  1530 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  Page  16.  line 
20,  strike  out  '$143,460,000"  and  insert 
"$151,539,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  •$151.964,000 '. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  16.  line 
20,  after  "$143,460,000, '  insert  "of  which 
$9,629,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1221).  and  of  which  $850,000  shall  be 
available  for  determining  the  limits  of  the 
Centralia.  Pennsylvania  fire.  and". 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  "of  which  $9,629,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1221),  and". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  sunendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  Page  19,  line  3. 
strike  out  "$797,395,000"  and  insert 
"$814,742,581". 

motion  offered  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "$835,646,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  shall  be  avaUable 
for  grants  to  the  Navajo  Conununity  Col- 
lege, pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  640C-1.  as 
amended,  and". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  55:  Page  21.  line 
25,  after  "Secretary"  insert  "Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  (except  in  the  case  of  funds  held 
In  trust  for  Indian  tribes  or  Individuals)  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  under  the 
"Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor"  ac- 
counts authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  17, 
1926  (Chap.  309,  44  SUt.  560;  25  U.S.C.  155); 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1883  (22  SUt.  582)  In 
the  fifth  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"INDIAN  AFFAIRS"  (22  SUt.  at  590:  25 
U.S.C.  155);  and  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887 
(24  SUt.  449)  In  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "MISCELLANEOUS"  (24  SUt. 
at  463;  25  U.S.C.  155)  may  be  expended  until 
September  30,  1982  for  any  purpose  for 
which  funds  are  appropriated  under  the 
subheading  "Operation  of  Indian  Pro- 
grams". On  September  30.  1982,  the  balance 
of  such  accounts  (except  for  the  funds  held 
in  trust  for  Indian  tribes  or  Individuals) 


shall  be  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  offset  outlays  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  thereafter  no  funds 
shall  be  deposited  in  such  accounts  other 
than  funds  held  in  trust  for  Indian  triXtes  or 
Individuals". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  55  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert    the    foUowlng:     "Provided    further. 
That  (except  in  the  case  of  funds  held  in 
trust  for  Indian  tribes  or  individuals)  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  under  the 
"Indian    moneys,-   proceeds    of    labor"    ac- 
counts authorized  by  the  Act  of  May  17. 
1926  (Chap.  309.  44  Stat.  560,  25  U.S.C.  155): 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1883  (22  SUt.  582)  in 
the    fifth    paragraph    under    the    heading 
"INDIAN    AFFAIRS"    (22    SUt.    590;    25 
U.S.C.  155):  and  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887 
(24  SUt.  449)  in  the  first  paragraph  under 
the  heading    MISCELLANEOUS"  (24  SUt. 
463;  25  U.S.C.  155)  may  be  expended  until 
September  30,   1982   for  any   purpose  for 
which   funds   are  appropriated   under  the 
subheading    "Operation    of    Indian    Pro- 
grams". On  September  30.  1982.  the  balance 
of  such  accounts  (except  for  the  funds  held 
in  trust  for  Indian  tribes  or  individuals,  and 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  which  shall  be 
available  until  expended  by  eligible  tribes 
for  purposes  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs)  shall  be  deposited  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  offset 
outlays  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
thereafter  no  funds  shall  be  deposited  in 
such  accounts  other   than   funds  held  In 
trust  for  Indian  tribes  or  Individuals". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  26,  line 
10,  strike  out  "$36,194,000"  and  insert 
"$40,834,000". 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$42,434,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  73:  Page  30,  line 
25,  Insert: 
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"Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  25,  1948  (62 
Stat.  269.  273),  appropriations  of  power  rev- 
enues of  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project  on 
the  Flattiead  Reservation.  Montana,  made 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  7, 
1946  (60  Stat.  895)  shall  hereafter  be  avail- 
able in  amount  not  exceeding  20  percent  of 
the  gross  power  revenues  of  said  project  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  $750,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  for  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  dam:  Provided,  That  no  ap- 
propriations shall  be  made  in  excess  of  the 
Flathead  Irrigation  power  revenues  on  de- 
posit with  Federal  Government." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  73  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  25.  1948  (62 
Stat.  269.  273),  appropriations  of  power  rev- 
enues of  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Montana,  made 
pursuant  to  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
7,  1946  (60  Stat.  895)  shall  hereafter  be 
available  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  20 
percent  of  the  gross  power  revenues  of  said 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
$750,000.  whichever  is  greater,  for  improve- 
ments and  extensions  to  the  power  system: 
Provided.  That  no  appropriations  shall  be 
made  in  excess  of  the  Flathead  Irrigation 
power  revenues  on  deposit  with  the  Federal 
Government." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  74:  Page  31,  line  6, 
strike  out  "$109,722,000"  and  insert 
•$103,168,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$114,992,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  77:  Page  31,  line 
22.  after  "rehabilitation."  insert  "including 
administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
management  of  funds  provided  under  the 
heads  "Forest  Research".  "State  and  Pri- 
vate Forestry",  "National  Forest  System", 
and  "Construction  and  Land  Acquisition".". 
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MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  77  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "including  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
"Forest  Research".  "State  and  Private  For- 
estry", "National  Forest  System",  and  "Con- 
struction and  Land  Acquisition",  and  up  to 
$3,000,000  but  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for 
high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of 
the  approved  budget  which  shall  be  carried 
out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  if  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408."  ". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  noticed  the 
reading  clerk  is  using  the  amendment 
numbers  in  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  and  calling  a  page  number  that 
does  not  match  with  the  bill,  H.R. 
4035,  or  with  the  House  conference 
report.  Could  we  clarify  why  that  is? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  page  numbers 
refer  to  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments to  which  the  Clerk  always 
refers. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  We  are  using 
the  Senate  conference  report  page 
numbers? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For 
the  Senate  amendments.  The  refer- 
ences are  to  the  pages  and  lines  of  the 
original  papers,  the  SeAate  engrossed 
amendments. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  78:  Page  31.  line 
23.  strike  out  "$769,093,000"  and  insert 
"$996,410,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  78  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$1,007,074,000". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  85:  Page  32.  line 
13.  after  "States"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  $1,485,000  shall  be  available  for  con- 
struction of  the  Bald  Mountain  Road  in  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  85  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  amendment  85, 
which  is  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement, deals  with  a  Siskiyou  Na; 
tional  Forest  Road  in  my  congression- 
al district.  I  strongly  oppose  spending 
money  on  this  road.  Further,  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  is  specifically 
not  authorized  by  Congress.  The  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  clear- 
ly states  that  "none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  hereby 
may  be  used  for  carrying  out  the  Bald 
Mountain  Road  in  the  Siskiyou  Na- 
tional Forest." 

Given  the  dramatic  decline  of  timber 
h.\rvests  due  to  the  collapse  of  the 
housing  market,  there  is  little  immedi- 
ate need  for  the  small  amount  of 
timber  that  the  construction  of  this 
road  would  make  available.  At  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  it  is  projected  that 
the  Siskiyou  National  Forest  will  have 
over  730  million  board  feet  of  timber- 
nearly  4  years'  supply— sold,  but  not 
harvested.  At  a  time  of  dramatic  ef- 
forts to  cut  Federal  expenditures,  it  is 
incredible  that  we  would  be  willing  to 
commit  such  funds  for  a  project  of 
such  questionable  need.  If  this  road  is 
constructed,  it  will  be  at  tremendous 
cost  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  sound 
forest  land  management  planning. 

It  will  also  be  constructed  at  great 
cost  to  the  watershed  through  which 
it  will  pass.  The  road  is  planned  to  be 
built  through  extremely  difficult  ter- 
rain—the side  of  a  steep  ridge— and 
through  extremely  sensitive  soils.  If 
constructed,  it  will  jeopardize  the 
water  quality  and  valuable  fisheries 
production  of  one  of  Oregon's  last  re- 
maining pure  running  rivers. 

Yet,  the  value  of  this  road  to  in- 
creased timber  production  is  minimal. 
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After  construction,  the  Forest  Service 
plans  to  log  only  10  to  12  million  board 
feet  of  timber  from  this  area  over  a  5- 
year  period.  At  the  most,  this  amount 
represents  an  annual  contribution  of 
less  than  2  percent  to  the  annual 
volume  of  timber  harvested  on  the  Sis- 
kiyou National  Forest.  In  addition,  the 
road  is  designed  to  access  only  6,600 
acres  of  the  Siskiyou  Forest— less  than 
1  percent  of  the  forest's  land  area. 

Both  the  timber  and  the  expendi- 
ture are  clearly  not  needed  at  this 
time,  and  it  would  be  the  purest  folly 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  waste  time 
and  effort  on  this  road. 

reasons  for  not  constructing  the  bald 
mountain  road 

First.  The  road  would  make  avail- 
able a  small  amount  of  timber  at  high 
dollar  and  environmental  cost.  On  the 
first  entry,  the  area  the  Bald  Moun- 
tain road  would  access— the  Silver  and 
Indigo  Creek  drainages  of  the  Illinois 
River— could  provide  only  11  to  12 
mmbf  of  timber  over  a  5-year  period. 
Thereafter,  barring  soil  resource  or 
watershed  damage,  the  area  is  pro- 
gramed to  provide  about  10  mmbf  per 
year.  This  represents  only  5  percent  of 
the  Siskiyou's  average  programed  har- 
vest volume,  which  has  been  about  208 
mmbf  over  the  years  1966  to  1981.  Pro- 
gramed harvests  have  ranged  from  144 
to  254  mmbf  during  this  period. 

Second.  The  need  for  this  timber  is 
very  low  due  to  depressed  housing 
market  and  consequent  harvest  reduc- 
tions. As  the  following  figures  demon- 
strate, since  fiscal  year  1979  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  reduction  in  volume 
actually  cut. 

SISKIYOU  NATIONAL  FOREST 
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Third.  The  road  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  build.  It  must  be  construct- 
ed on  the  north  slope  of  a  steep  ridge, 
through  sensitive  and  unstable  soils, 
according  to  the  USFS  Environmental 
Analysis.  The  soils  are  described  as 
having  moderate  to  "very  severe"  ero- 
sion potential.  In  fact,  the  docimient 
states  that  the  first  mile  of  the  road- 
way will  involve  reconstruction  of  an 
existing  road  undergoing  "active  ero- 
sion." Part  of  the  road  will  have  to  be 
blasted  through  a  major  cliff  zone, 
and  will  have  to  pass  through  exten- 
sive areas  of  loose  rock. 

Fourth.  The  road  will  be  extremely 
expensive.  The  total  costs  projected 
for  approximately  14  miles  of  access 
and  logging  road  is  approximately 
$2,030,000— about  $145,000  per  mile. 
"This  compares  extremely  unfavorably 


with  the  following  figures  developed 
for  the  Region  6  Forest  Plan: 

Average  per  mile  costs  for  local  and  collector 

roads 
Siskiyou  National  Forest: 

Local $30,000 

Collector 50.000 

Olimpia  National  Forest: 

Local 95.000 

Collector 105.000 

Mt.  Hood  National  Forest: 

Local 45.000 

Collector 82.000 

Eastside  of  Cascades: 

Local 20.000 

Collector 35.000 

(The  Bald  Mount  road  would  be  classified 
as  a  collector  road.  Associated  logging  roads 
would  be  local  roads.) 

Fifth.  Because  much  of  the  area  ac- 
cessed by  this  road  is  of  marginal 
timber  value,  the  Bald  Mount  road 
will  have  to  be  built  with  appropriated 
funds,  not  timber-purchaser  credits. 
The  environmental  costs  of  cutting 
sufficient  timber  to  pay  for  the  road 
are  too  high,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service. 

Sixth.  Road  construction  and  log- 
ging within  the  Silver  Creek  and 
Indigo  Creek  drainages  will  jeopardize 
water  temperatures  and  water  quality 
in  one  of  Oregon's  last  pure  rivers. 
These  creeks  are  major  tributaries  of 
the  Illinois,  and  maintaining  high 
water  quality  within  them  is  critical  to 
the  Illinois  salmon  and  steelhead  pro- 
duction. This  fishery  has  an  estimated 
value  of  $17  million  per  year. 

Seventh.  Silver  Creek,  which  lies  di- 
rectly below  the  proposed  road,  has  an 
extremely  high  soil  erosion  potential. 
According  to  an  earlier  Forest  Service 
study,  much  of  this  drainage  is  subject 
to:  First,  rapid  runoff;  second,  high  to 
very  high  surface  erosion  potential; 
and  third,  increased  or  greatly  in- 
creased expectations  of  mass  soil 
movement  due  to  man's  activities  (log- 
ging and  road  construction).  This 
drainage  provides  30  percent  of  the 
total  flow  of  the  Illinois  during  low 
water  periods. 

Eighth.  The  timber  could  also  be  ac- 
cessed from  the  north  or  logged  by 
helicopters,  even  if  the  Bald  Mountain 
road  was  prohibited. 

Ninth.  Providing  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  road  will  amend  exist- 
ing law  (the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981)  which  prohibited 
such  funding. 

Tenth.  There  is  strong  public  opposi- 
tion to  construction.  It  is  now  under 
administrative  appeal  to  the  Chief.  In- 
dications are  that  this  appeal  will  con- 
tinue past  the  Chief's  level,  if  relief  is 
not  obtained  by  appellants. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  86:  Page  32.  line 
13,  after  "States"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  section  10(a)  of  the  Forest  and  Range- 


land  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1608)  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  ail  of  the  sentence  after  the 
word  'benefits':  Provided  further.  That  no 
more  than  $242,542,000  shall  be  obligated 
for  the  construction  of  forest  roads  by 
timber  purchasers". 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recedi> 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  86  and  concur  therein 
with  an  aftiendment.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  section  9  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-378  as  amended),  is  amended 
by  deleting  all  of  the  sentence  aft«r  the 
word  "benefits"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of, the  following:  -Provided,  That  limita- 
tions on  the  level  of  obligations  for  con- 
struction of  foresfroads  by  timber  purchas- 
ers shall  be  established  in  annual  appropria- 
tion acts ":  Provided  further.  That  no  more 
than  $242,542,000  shall  be  obligated  for  the 
construction  of  forest  roads  by  timber  pur- 
chasers". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yifeld  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment 
to  require  annual  appropriations 
review  of  the  financing  system  of 
forest  development  roads  by  timber 
purchasers. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
budgetary  status  of  this  activity.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  activity  is  reflected  in  the 
unified  budget.  It  is  an  on-budget  ac- 
tivity. The  committee  amendment  in- 
sures that  the  activity  is  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process  without  alter- 
ing the  on-budget  nature  of  the  activi- 
ty. 

vMr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
amendment  No.  86,  which  is  reported 
in  technical  disagreement,  would 
amend  existing  law  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
my  Forests  Subcommittee.  It  would  do 
this  even  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Without  any  hearings  whatsoever, 
the  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  is 
being  substantially  amended.   If  this 
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action  is  taken  we  will  simply  move  an 
expenditure— one  now  clearly  account- 
ed for  in  the  appropriations  process- 
off -budget. 

There  is  no  savings  or  real  reduction 
of  the  budget  through  this  action.  Re- 
gardless of  the  language  limiting  obli- 
gations proposed  by  the  managers,  the 
construction  of  forest  roads  by  timber 
purchasers,  in  lieu  of  paying  cash  for 
their  timber,  represents  revenue  lost 
to  the  Government.  It  does  have  an 
effect  on  the  budget.  Regardless  of  the 
budgetary  mirrors  we  use,  $242,542,000 
will  still  be  spent  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  92:  Page  34,  line  6. 
after  "year"  insert  ",  and  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  of  unexpended  balances  from 
prior  year  receipts,". 

MOTION>OFTERED  BY  MR.  TATKS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  92  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  93:  Page  36.  after 
line  12.  Insert: 

"ALTERNATTVE  PUfXS  PRODDCTION 

"The  provisions  In  the  next  to  last  para- 
graph under  this  head  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-304)  regarding  transfer  of 
projects  to  the  Synthetic  Fuel  Corporation 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  shall  not 
apply  to  any  demonstration  projects  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  93-577)." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  93  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  95:  Page  36,  line 
18.  strike  out  "$463,750,000'  and  insert 
"$408,490,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  95  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the    sum    proposed    by    said    amendment. 


insert  the  following:  "sections  302.  (b),  302. 
(c),  and  303.  (c)  of  which  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, $431,100,000". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  97:  Page  36,  after 
line  23,  insert: 

"FOSSIL  ENERGY  CONSTRCCTION 

"For  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  construction  of  fossU 
energy  plans,  including  the  acquisition  of  in- 
terests, including  defeasible  and  equitable 
interests  in  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion, $4,000,000,  to  remain  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  of  the  funds  deferred  under 
this  head  in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions and  Recession  Act,  1981,  (Public  Law 
97-12)  $135,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
continuing  design  of  the  Solvent  Refined 
Coal-I  (SRC-I)  demonstration  facUity  (Proj- 
ect No.  78-2-d)." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  97  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"FOSSIL  ENERGY  CONSTRUCTION 

"For  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  construction  of  fossil 
energy  plants,  including  the  acquisition  of 
interests,  including  defeasible  and  equitable^ 
interests  in  any  real  property  or  any  facility' 
or  for  plant  or  facility  twquisitlon  or  expan- 
sion, $4,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  funds  deferred 
under  this  head  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations and  Rescission  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  97-12)  and  further  deferred  (D82-9)  in 
the  special  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  October  1, 
1981  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344),  shall  be  used  for  continuing  design  of 
the  Solvent  Refined  Coal-I  (SRC-I)  demon- 
stration facility  (Project  No.  78-2-d)  and 
that  deferral  (D82-9)  is  hereby  disap- 
proved." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uinanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  101:  Page  37,  line 
10,  after  "Energy,"  insert  "and  $400,000  to 


be  derived  from  "Energy  production,  dem- 
onstration, and  distribution,"  Department 
of  Energy,". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  YATES  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  101  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  104:  Page  37,  line 
22,  after  "Administration"  insert  ":  Provid- 
ed further.  That  of  the  funds  deferred  under 
this  head  in  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions and  Rescission  Act.  1981  (Public  Law 
97-12).  $5,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
Federal  coal  conversion  program,  of  which 
$4,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
penses in  issuing  prohibition  orders  under 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  F\iel  Use  Act 
and  other  related  laws,  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  104  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  deferred  under  this  head 
in  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Rescission  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  97-12), 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Federal 
coal  conversion  program,  of  which 
$4,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  ex- 
penses in  issuing  prohibition  orders  under 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  other  related  laws". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1545 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  106:  Page  38,  after 
line  2,  insert: 

"PETROLEUM  ACQUISITION  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

"The  limitation  on  the  aggregate  amount 
that  may  be  obligated  under  section  167  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163),  as  amended  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35),  for  the  acquisition 
and  transportation  of  petroleum,  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses,  is  hereby  estab- 
lished at  $3,684,000,000.  to  remain  until  ex- 
pended." 
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MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  106  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

"The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public 
Law  94-163),  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-35),  for  the  acquisition  and  trans- 
portation of  petroleum,  and  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $3,684,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  Ill:  Page  42.  line 
6,  after  "facilities) '  insert  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funding  herein,  and  in  any  earli- 
er appropriations  Act,  for  scholarship  pro- 
grams under  section  103  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  section 
757  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall 
remain  available  until  expended". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  111  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ":  Provid- 
ed further.  That  funding  contained  herein, 
and  in  any  earlier  appropriations  Act,  for 
scholarship  programs  under  section  103  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
and  section  757  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
until  September  30,  1983". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  112:  Page  42,  line 
16.  strike  out  "$46,739,000"  and  insert 
"$46,617,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  112  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  "$49,117,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  114:  Page  43.  line 
22,  after  "tation"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  employment  funded  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  personnel  celling  or 
other  personnel  restriction  for  permanent 
or  other  than  permanent  employment". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1 14  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wiU  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  117;  Page  44,  line 
7,  after  "$82,096,000"  Insert  ":  Provided, 
That  none  of  such  funds  shall  be  obligated 
until  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Congress  that  he  has  implement- 
ed effective  procedures  and  requirements  to 
verify  and  assure  that  the  individuals  bene- 
fiting from  such  funds  on  the  basis  of  their 
Indian  status  actually  are  Indians  within 
the  meaning  of  section  453  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act  (86  Stat.  345),  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  1221h):  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  such  funds  shall  be  obligated  until 
the  Secretary  of  Education  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  his  report  on  the  study  and 
analysis  of  such  definition  of  the  term 
Indian'  which  said  section  453  required  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  January  1. 
1980". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  117  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  no 
funds  shall  be  obligated  for  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Indian  Education 
after  March  1,  1982  until  the  Secretary  of 
Education  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
his  report  and  recommendations  on  the 
study  and  analysis  of  the  definition  of  the 
term  'Indian'  as  required  by  section  453  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act  (86  SUt.  345),  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1221h)". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  l>e  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  and  tabu- 
lar information  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4035,  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


COBiffMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and 
Transportation;  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  I*iniLic  Works 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novembers,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
77ie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  PubHc 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  November  5, 1981: 

REPAIR  AND  ALTERATIONS 

Norfolk,  Virginia:  U.S.  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse. 

Alameda,  California:  Federal  Center 
Building,  Building  1,  620  Central  Avenue. 

LEASE  CONSTRUCTION 

Tallahassee,  Florida. 

FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Ashland.  Kentucky. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 

Sincerely. 

James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman. 


CONTINUATION  OF  DECLARED 
EMERGENCY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  IRAN-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  109) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  November  12,  1981.) 
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GAO  REPORTS  THAT  RAISING 
THE  PAY  CAP  WOULD  BE  COST 
EFFECTIVE 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO 
placed  in  my  hands  today  a  letter 
report  which  indicates  that  raising  the 
pay  cap  would  be  cost  effective. 

The  current  appropriation  restric- 
tion on  the  payment  of  the  legal  sala- 
ries of  career  executives  and  other  top 
Federal  officials  expires  on  November 
20,  1981.  The  Congress  has  a  golden 
opportunity  to  protect  its  finest  in- 
vestment—its senior  executives— the 
FBI  agents,  the  CIA  agents— the 
people  who  have  worked  on  the  Space 
Shuttle— the  men  and  women  who 
provide  for  our  national  security. 
They  are  leaving  in  alarming  numbers. 
Now  is  the  time  to  begin  facing  up  to 
executive  pay  compression  and  its  re- 
lated problems.  The  exodus  of  valua- 
ble and  able  executives  is  costly  as  the 
GAO  letter  points  out.  In  today's  envi- 
ronment when  the  Government  is 
being  asked  to  do  more  with  less,  expe- 
rienced executives  with  the  knowledge 
and  know-how  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  new,  inexperienced  ex- 
ecutives, to  run  the  Government  and 
keep  costs  down. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  GAO  letter 
of  November  11  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative now  to  address  the  salary  di- 
lemma which  has  plagued  the  Govern- 
ment for  too  long.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  this  critical  problem. 
Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  11,  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolf:  We  are  providing  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  we  are  sending  to  the  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service.  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  on  the 
merits  and  cost  effectiveness  of  his  proposal 
to  raise  the  existing  $50,112.50  executive 
pay  cap  to  $57,500. 

One  of  the  most  critical  but  perhaps  least 
understood  and  appreciated  problems  facing 
the  Government  today  is  the  executive  pay 
dilemma.  The  problem  stems  from  inad- 
equate salary  levels,  irregular  pay  adjust- 
ments, distorted  pay  interrelationships,  and 
the  linkage  of  Federal  executives"  salaries 
with  those  for  Members  of  Congress.  In  the 
last  3  years.  Federal  executives  have  been 
denied  scheduled  pay  increases  totaling  22.4 
percent. 

The  current  appropriation  restriction  on 
the  payment  of  the  legal  salaries  of  career 
executives  and  other  top  Federal  officials 
expires  on  November  20.  1981.  Thus,  the 
Congress  has  another  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  executive  pay  problem. 

Raising  the  pay  cap  would  relieve  some  of 
the  pay  compression  and  its  resulting  ad- 
verse effects.  Moreover,  our  analysis  shows 
that  it  would  be  cost  effective. 


We  are  also  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
President  of  the  Senate:  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  the  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  and  to 
key  House  and  Senate  committees  having  a 
responsibility  or  interest  In  this  critical 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 
Enclosure. 

COBIPTROLLER  GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Ciril  Service, 
Post  Office,  and  General  Services,  U.S. 
Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  that  we  evaluate 
your  proposal  to  raise  the  "pay  cap"  for 
Federal  career  executives  by  14.7  percent  to 
$57,500.  Your  proposal  also  would  raise  the 
pay  limitations  for  Executive  Level  III  and 
IV  positions  to  $59,500  and  $58,500,  respec- 
tively. Salary  levels  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Cabinet  officials,  and  equivalent  posi- 
tions in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial branches  would  not  be  changed. 

While  your  proposal  to  raise  but  not  lift 
entirely  the  pay  restrictions  for  career  ex- 
ecutives and  certain  other  Federal  execu- 
tives, excluding  Members  of  Congress, 
would  not  fully  alleviate  the  critical  pay 
compression  problem,  it  would  provide  a 
much-needed  measure  of  relief.  Moreover,  if 
it  encourages  affected  executives  to  delay 
their  retirements  for  3  years,  the  savings 
would  offset  virtually  all  of  the  additional 
salary  costs  involved. 

The  proposed  raise  would  relieve  some  of 
the  existing  pay  compression  among  career 
executives  and  senior  managers,  provide 
needed  pay  increases  to  most  Federal  execu- 
tives, and  preserve  the  small  but  Important 
pay  distinctions  among  the  various  execu- 
tive levels.  Raising  the  pay  limitations  and 
allowing  a  portion  of  the  scheduled  pay  in- 
creases to  become  effective  should  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice (SES):  the  recruitment,  retention,  and 
morale  of  Federal  executives  and  senior 
managers;  and,  ultimately,  the  management 
and  operation  of  Government  programs. 

In  our  opinion,  the  executive  pay  dilemma 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  but  perhaps  least 
understood  and  appreciated  problems  facing 
the  Government  today.  Since  March  1977, 
the  executive  pay  ceiling  has  been  increased 
by  only  5.5  percent.  During  that  same 
period,  retired  Federal  executives  received 
annuity  cost-of-living  adjustments  totaling 
55  percent:  Federal  white-collar  pay  rates 
have  been  increased  by  38  percent;  and  pri- 
vate sector  executive  pay  has  gone  up  about 
40  percent. 

Federal  executives  have  been  denied 
scheduled  increases  totaling  22.4  percent  in 
the  last  3  years.  Executives  were  due  pay 
raises  of  7.02  percent,  9.1  percent,  and  4.8 
percent  in  October  1979,  October  1980,  and 
October  1981,  respectively,  but  appropria- 
tion act  language  prohibited  payment  of 
these  scheduled  increases.  The  current  ap- 
propriation restriction  on  the  payment  of 
the  legal  salaries  of  career  executives  and 
other  top  Federal  officials  expires  on  No- 
vember 20,  1981.  If  the  restriction  is  not  re- 
iniposed,  executive  salaries,  including  those 
for  Members  of  Congress,  will  rise  by  22.4 
percent  to  their  legal  levels. 


Because  of  appropriation  act  pay  restric- 
tions, about  46,000  career  executives  at 
eight  different  levels  of  responsibility  now 
receive  the  same  salary— $50,112.50.  As  we 
stated  at  your  Subcommittee's  September 
14,  1981.  hearing  on  the  "Government  Brain 
Drain,"  this  at>surd  situation  creates  a  mul- 
titude of  recruitment,  retention,  morale, 
and  other  problems.  If  allowed  to  continue, 
executive  pay  compression  and  its  resulting 
adverse  effects  threaten  to  undermine  the 
SES  and  other  important  reforms  the  Con- 
gress mandated  in  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  More  critically,  the  effective 
management  and  operation  of  Government 
programs  is  at  stake. 

The  Government  is  losing  its  most  valua- 
ble, experienced  career  executives  at  a  time 
when  our  country  can  least  afford  it.  Expe- 
rienced Federal  executives  at  the  peak  of 
their  managerial  career  are  retiring  at 
alarmingly  high  rates;  3,137  top  executives 
retired  in  1980,  compared  with  only  508  in 
1977.  Besides  the  lost  expertise  and  continu- 
ity, such  retirements  are  very  expensive. 
Not  only  must  executives'  retirement  annu- 
ities be  paid  for  a  longer  period,  but  salaries 
must  be  paid  to  their  replacements  as  well. 
Thus,  for  each  executive  who  retires,  the 
Government  must  actually  pay  two  per- 
sons—the retiree  and  his  or  her  replace- 
ment—to get  one  job  done. 

We  estimated  the  cost  effects  of  raising 
the  pay  cap  for  the  34,000  Federal  execu- 
tives and  senior  managers  who  at  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  were  at  the  $50,112.50  pay  ceil- 
ing. Raising  the  pay  cap  from  $50,112.50  to 
$57,500  would  result  in  a  pay  raise  averaging 
about  11  percent  for  that  group.  A  basic 
premise  was  that  an  11  percent  pay  increase 
would  cause  executives  to  defer  their  retire- 
ments for  3  years.  Conversely,  with  no  im- 
mediate pay  raise,  we  assumed  that  retire- 
ment-eligible executives  would  retire  and  be 
replaced. 

According  to  our  analysis,  raising  the  pay 
cap  to  $57,500  would  be  cost  effective.  The 
net  estimated  present  value  of  the  addition- 
al salaries  and  retirement  annuities,  includ- 
ing income  tax  considerations,  that  would 
be  paid  over  the  remaining  lifespans  of  the 
34,000  executives  and  their  replacements 
would  be  only  about  $230  million.  The  net 
additional  long-range  cost  would  represent 
an  increase  of  less  than  1  percent  over  the 
total  cost  if  the  cap  is  not  raised.  Granting 
the  raise  would  reduce  Federal  outlays  for 
the  first  3  years  because  executives  at  the 
pay  cap  would  not  retire  and  replacement 
salary  costs  would  be  avoided. 

Our  analysis  did  not  consider  several 
other  important  factors  such  as  the  value  of 
executives'  experience,  training,  and  morale, 
but  if  quantifiable,  they  would  serve  to  en- 
hance the  cost  effectiveness  of  raising  the 
pay  cap. 

We  trust  that  this  letter  is  responsive  to 
your  request  and  will  assist  the  Congress  in 
evaluating  the  merits  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  lifting  or  raising  the  executive  pay  cap. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher, 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 
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MOBIL  CORP'S  TAKEOVER  AT- 
TEMPT OF  MARATHON  OIL 
CO. 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  from  Ohio's  Fourth 
District,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
Mobil  Corp.'s  recently  announced 
takeover  attempt  of  Marathon  Oil  Co. 
Marathon  Oil  is  headquartered  in  my 
hometown  of  Flndlay.  Ohio,  and  has 
been  a  good  corporate  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  for  almost  a  century, 
playing  a  significant  role  in  the  petro- 
leum market  in  Ohio. 

Marathon  employs  more  than  5.000 
people  statewide,  most  of  those  in  my 
district,  with  a  payroll  of  close  to  SlOO 
million.  Perhaps  as  significant,  Mara- 
thon has  a  tradition  of  commitment 
that  the  multinational  oil  companies 
such  as  Mobil  have  not  shown.  Mara- 
thon has  historically  shown  a  deep 
commitment  to  Ohio  to  keep  the  flow 
\of  oil  stable  during  times  of  supply 
interruptions.  During  the  oil  crisis  of 
1979,  for  example,  Marathon  main- 
tained a  lOO-percent  allocation  to  cus- 
tomers while  other  larger  companies 
cut  allocations  in  Ohio  by  an  average 
of  20  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  loss  of  vigorous  competition 
if  these  two  oil  companies  are  allowed 
to  merge.  The  chilling  fact  of  this  pro- 
posed merger  is  clear— the  Mobil  Corp. 
would  rather  explore  for  oil  on  the 
floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
than  searching  for  new  oil  in  the 
ground.  Even  worse,  the  merger  of 
these  two  companies  would  actually 
decrease  the  competition  in  the  energy 
marketplace.  Combined,  a  Marathon/ 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  would  rank  No.  1  in 
terms  of  gasoline  sales  and  No.  1  in 
terms  of  crude  oil  delivered  over  U.S. 
oil  pipelines.  It  would  also  rank  second 
in  terms  of  total  refining  capacity  and 
refined  petroleum  product  sales. 

Everybody  who  suffered  through 
the  oil  crisis  of  this  past  decade  must 
question  whether  such  a  merger  serves 
the  best  interest  of  the  country.  By 
taking  over  Marathon,  Mobil  will  se- 
verely curtail  all  competitive  aspects 
of  the  Marathon  operation,  including 
the  shipping,  production,  exploration, 
refining,  and  marketing. 

These  consequences  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  acquisition  would 
violate  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Chairman,  James 
Miller,  cosigned  by  the  entire  Ohio 
congressional  delegation,  requesting 
that  the  PTC  conduct  an  immediate 
and  thorough  examination  of  all  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er Mobil's  acquisition  of  Marathon  Oil 
would  be  consistent  with  antitrust 
laws  and  public  policy  considerations. 

I  have  also  called  upon  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Mr.  Rodino,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Mr.  Thurmond,  to  convene 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible  to  consid- 
er the  antitrust  implications  of  the  ac- 
quisition. 


I  believe  serious  antitrust  implica- 
tions must  be  considered  when  the 
second  largest  oil  company,  Mobil 
Corp.,  attempts  to  purchase  control- 
ling interest  in  the  17th  largest  oil 
company,  Marathon  Oil,  in  the  coun- 
try. It  seems  fairly  obvious  to  me  that 
such  a  merger  would  not  promote  free 
and  vigorous  competition. 

Most  important,  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  such  a 
merger  would  have  on  the  job  market 
in  my  district  and  throughout  Ohio. 
Just  yesterday,  the  Hold  Separate 
Agreement  proposed  by  Mobil  would 
give  Marathon  employees  only  a  72- 
hour  notice  of  employment  termina- 
tion. I  hardly  consider  this  a  good 
faith  effort  to  protect  the  employees 
of  Marathon  Oil.  With  over  5,000  jobs 
at  stake,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
ramifications  if  Marathon  headquar- 
ters left  Flndlay.  Such  a  move  would 
go  far  beyond  the  dollar  loss— it  would 
deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  community. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  rule  favorably  in 
this  case,  thereby  maintaining  free 
and  vigorous  competition  between 
these  two  oil  companies. 


33  Total  medical  expenses 150.00 

34  Total  Uxes  (SUte.  real  estate, 

sales) 9,284.98 

35  Total  interest  expense 2,6««.73 

36  Total  contributions 862.00 

38  Total  miscellaneous 158.15 

39  ToUl  of  lines  33  thru  38....  13.141.86 

40  Zero  bracket  amount 3.400.00 

41  Substract  line  40  from  39 ..    9,741.86 


34  Taxable  income 58,985.74 

35  ToUl  tax  (from  schedule  TC) ....  18,201.01 
54  Total  Federal  tax  paid 18.201.01 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON 

MAKES  THE  ANNUAL  RELEASE 
OF  HIS  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
RETURNS  AS  WELL  AS  HIS  NET 
WORTH 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  making  public,  as  I  have 
done  ever  since  1974,  a  copy  of  the 
joint  income  tax  return  of  my  wife  and 
myself  for  the  current  year,  1980,  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  statement  of 
our  estimated  net  worth. 

Although  some  of  the  information 
contained    in    this   release    has   been 
made  public  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Disclosure 
Act,  my  annual  report  continues  to  go 
into  far  more  detail  than  is  required 
either  by  the  Disclosure  Act  or  the 
rules  of  the  House. 
The  information  follows: 
77i€  1980  Joint  Federal  Tax  Return '  of 
Samuel  S.  and  Joan  H.  Stratton 

Line: 

7  Total  exemptions:  2  (self  and 
spouse) 

8  Wages  (congressional  salary)  ....$60,662.50 

9  Interest  income  (U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  savings  ac- 
counts)   • 230.84 

10a  Dividends < ' ) 

17  Fully  taxable  pensions  and  an- 
nuities (Naval  Reserve  retire- 
ment) 10,834.25 

22  Total  income 71,727.60 

30  Total  adjustments  (D.C.  cost-of- 
living  adjustment) 3,000.00 

31  Adjusted  gross  income 68,727.60 

33  Itemized  deductions' 


Total  Uxes  paid  for  1980: 

1980  Federal  tax  paid 18.201.01 

1980  New  York  SUte  tax 6,572.62 

Maryland  real  esUte  tax,  1980 1,868.46 

Total  taxes  paid 26,642.09 

■Data  from  form  1040. 

"None. 

'Summary  from  schedule  A. 

Net  Worth  of  Samuel  S.  and  Joan  H. 
Stratton  (as  of  Oct  5,  1981) 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  or  in  checking  ac- 
counts  $2,588.01 

Cash  In  savings  accounts 4,895.10 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance  poli- 
cies      3,006.33 

Accumulated  dividends  on  life  in- 
surance          244.35 

U.S.  Government  bonds  (series  E 

and  H),  purchase  price 2,250.00 

Bethesda,  Md.,  residence  (estimat- 
ed market  value) 140,000.00 

Automobiles: 

1975  Pinto,  book  value 1.575.00 

1979     VW     Beetle    convertible, 
book  value 7,025.00 

Sailboat 400.00 

Furniture,  clothes,  personal  pos- 
sessions (estimated) 7.500.00 

Accumulated  contributions  to  date 
in  congressional  retirement 
fund  (available  only  for  retire- 
ment puiposes) 68,436.43 

Total  assets  > 237,920.00 


Liabilities 
Bankers    Trust.    Albany— Balance 

on  auto  loan  on  1979  VW 3.392.64 

Mortgage  on  Bethesda  residence....  22.701.66 
Installment  accounts  payable 2.373.85 

Total  liabilities 28.468.15 


Computation  of  net  worth 

Total  assets 237.920.22 

Total  UabUities 28.468.15 

Net  worth 209.452.07 

■  Note  on  assets: 

1.  Bethesda   residence— purchased    in    1965    for 
$42,600. 

2.  Amsterdam  residence  is  a  rented  apartment. 
S.  Total  term  life  insurance  held:  $89,600. 


VETERANS  DAY-VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
general  leave 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  Veterans  Day  and  since  it  was 
a  holiday  I  called  this  special  order  so 
that  we  might  recognize  a  special 
group  of  veterans,  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
insight  and  leadership  and  for  making 
this  opportunity  possible  for  all  of  us 
to  speak  with  respect  to  Veterans  Day. 
Because  of  the  history  of  this  particu- 
lar matter,  and  because  of  the  concern 
that  I  know  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
share,  I  would  like  these  remarks  to  be 
entered  into  the  Record  and  made  a 
part  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  our  histo- 
ry, over  38  million  Americans  have  en- 
tered military  service  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  The  number  of  living  vet- 
erans today  totals  over  30  million  with 
more  than  26  million  who  are  veterans 
of  wartime  eras. 

The  present  veteran  population  is 
the  largest  in  the  Nation's  history.  It 
represents  a  sixfold  increase  since  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  created 
more  than  50  years  ago.  Today,  93  mil- 
lion individuals  who  are  either  veter- 
ans, dependents,  or  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans,  are  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  VA  benefits  and  services.  With 
this  rising  number  of  citizens,  the  VA 
has  grown  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  veterans. 

Yesterday,  Veterans  Day,  many  of 
us  spent  the  day  in  our  home  districts 
taking  part  in  ceremonies  to  com- 
memorate the  sacrifices  all  veterans 
have  made  to  this  country.  It  was  a 
day  to  reaffirm  this  Nation's  historic 
commitment  to  honor  and  care  for 
those  who  have  borne  arms  in  service 
to  the  country,  in  times  of  war  and 
peace. 

We  owe  a  debt  to  recent  veterans 
which  we  are  just  beginning  to  repay. 
At  the  same  time  our  obligations  to 
veterans  of  other  eras  remains  as  com- 
pelling as  ever.  No  Government  has  a 
more  legitimate  function  than  to 
honor  and  provide  for  those  who  have 
selflessly  defended  its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Veterans  Day  is  one 
way  Americans  demonstrate  their  re- 
spect for  those  men  and  women  who 
have  endured  hardship  and  sacrifice  in 
the  service  of  this  country.  It  is  my 
hope  that  many  citizens  paused  yes- 
terday to  honor,  to  remember,  and  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  day  off  for  most  of  us;  many  of  us 
who  cared  deeply  about  this  particular 
group  of  veterans  had  no  opportunity 


really  to  express  ourselves  on  the  floor 
of  this  House.  It  was  a  day  I  think  for 
many  of  us  to  reflect  on  the  contribu- 
tion made  in  past  wars  by  all  of  those 
veterans  who  were  called  to  service. 
While  it  is  a  time  which  is  actually  set 
aside  for  all  veterans,  as  it  should  be, 
this  year  in  particular  I  think  it  was  a 
day  for  which  we  could  give  special 
recognition  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  in 
our  country. 

Tl'iis  has  been  a  special  year  for  8.5 
million  veterans  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam, for  it  was  before  1981  that  those 
who  served  during  the  period  in  our 
history,  that  very  troubled  and  con- 
fused period  in  our  history,  that  those 
veterans  who  came  back  had  a  very 
difficult  time  and  suffered  the  most 
grievous  problems.  It  was  before  1981 
that  those  who  served  were  hardly  rec- 
ognized for  those  problems,  and  yet  it 
was  that  those  problems  would  not  go 
away.  They  were  problems  of  accept- 
ance, problems  of  adjustment,  prob- 
lems of  orientation,  and  special  prob- 
lems unique  to  their  own  experience  in 
Vietnam. 

We  had  agent  orange  where  we  saw 
for  the  first  time  10.5  million  gallons 
of  a  most  toxic  substance,  some  call  it 
the  most  toxic  substance  known  to 
man,  dumped  on  6  million  square 
miles,  an  incredible  experience,  the 
likes  of  which  had  not  been  seen,  and 
the  nightmares  still  persist  for  those 
who  were  subjected  to  that  kind  of  ex- 
posure. Agent  orange  was  something 
we  had  never  heard  anything  about 
prior  to  the  days  of  Vietnam. 

There  was  another  problem  called 
delayed  stress  that  no  one  heard  any- 
thing about  before  Vietnam,  a  prob- 
lem we  are  only  now  recognizing  for 
its  gravity,  for  the  incredible  complex- 
ity that  it  has,  and  the  ramifications  it 
has  on  people's  minds. 

I  have  talked  to  many  of  those  veter- 
ans who  were  so  plagued  with  delayed 
stress,  problems  that  they  still  cannot 
recognize  in  many  cases,  problems 
that  plague  them  in  their  nightmarish 
experiences  that  they  go  through  yet 
today.  They  are  problems,  too,  that 
their  families  have  to  contend  with 
night  after  night.  I  have  met  so  many 
of  those  veterans  and,  indeed,  they  do 
leave  a  lasting  memory  and  an  imprint 
on  the  minds  of  those  that  have  had 
the  same  experiences  that  I  have  had 
in  dealing  with  these  veterans. 

Drug  abuse,  too,  became  a  critical 
problem  for  veterans  coming  home 
from  Vietnam,  drug  abuse  that  was 
largely  ignored  because  we  did  not 
want  to  recognize  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  our  veterans  were  having  se- 
rious drug  problems  in  a  war  that  they 
did  not  want  to  be  in. 

For  more  than  a  decade  these  prob- 
lems persisted.  They  were  ignored. 
They  were  belittled,  and  they  were 
even  challenged  as  legitimate  prob- 
lems suffered  by  those  in  Vietnam. 
For  more  than  a  decade  they  were 


problems  which  many  thought  would 
go  away  and  never  went  away  at  all. 
They  only  got  worse.  But  because 
those  veterans  got  organized,  and  be- 
cause there  were  many  in  Congress 
long  before  I  got  here  that  had  the 
courage  and  the  conviction  to  recog- 
nize those  veterans  and  the  problems 
that  they  were  experiencing,  and  the 
courage  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
because  there  were  many  in  the  media 
who  recognized  those  problems  and 
brought  those  problems  forward  to 
the  people  of  our  land,  a  growing  real- 
ization developed  in  this  country  to  re- 
solve those  problems,  to  do  something 
about  it  and  to  finally  put  to  rest  the 
nightmarish  experiences  that  so  many 
of  these  veterans  were  having.  But 
really  it  was  not  until  1981,  this  year, 
that  the  fruits  of  that  effort  became 
reality.  It  was  only  on  November  3  of 
this  year,  1981.  that  the  President, 
very  reluctantly,  I  understand,  signed 
into  law  the  Veterans  Health  Care 
Training  and  Small  Business  Loan  Act 
of  1981. 

As  a  result  of  that  legislation  veter- 
ans for  the  first  time  can  walk  into  the 
doors  of  any  veterans  hospital,  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  be  treated 
for  agent  orange.  Veterans  for  the 
first  time  will  have  an  on-the-job 
training  program  so  they,  too,  can 
adjust  to  society  and  the  demand  of 
employment  today. 

D  1600 

Again,  they  can  be  reassured  that 
for  3  more  years  we  are  going  to  have 
psychological  readjustment  and  train- 
ing, counseling  that  so  many  so  des- 
perately need  in  this  country.  So 
indeed,  it  has  been  a  year  of  accom- 
plishment and  indeed  we  can  relax 
and  in  a  somewhat  unusual  fashion  be 
jubilant  at>out  the  way  in  which  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  finally  being  recog- 
nized in  this  country. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  complacent,  we 
are  to  lose,  complacency  is  not  going 
to  resolve  the  problems  that  lie  ahead, 
problems  with  what  we  do  with  veter- 
an centers  in  the  years  ahead,  prob- 
lems with  how  we  resolve  still  many  of 
the  complex  issues  on  agent  orange, 
problems  that  deal  with  the  GI  bill 
which  is  totally  inadequate,  problems 
now  with  contracting  out  many  of  the 
services  that  we  have  so  long  taken  for 
granted  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Much  yet  needs  to  be  done  and  so  it 
is  today  that  the  day  after  Veterans 
Day  that  we  call  upon  our  country, 
that  we  call  upon  those  Members  in 
Congress  for  a  recommitment,  a  re- 
newal of  our  efforts,  and  we  certainly 
must  do  that  within  ourselves. 

So  we  renew  our  promise  to  those 
veterans  who  have  waited  so  long,  and 
we  renew  our  commitment  to  those 
who  gave  so  much. 
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Senator  Robert  Kennedy  probably 
said  it  better  than  anybody  has  when 
he  looked  at  the  problems  those  of  us 
face,  and  the  way  in  which  we  must  re- 
solve to  solve  them.  He  said: 

You  know  so  many  people  see  things  as 
they  are  and  ask  why,  but  rather  we  should 
dream  of  things  as  they  might  be  and  ask 
why  not. 

For  too  many  years  Vietnam  veter- 
ans have  asked  why  not  and  at  long 
last  we  are  providing  them  with  the 
answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  service  five  disabled  Viet- 
nam combat  veterans  have  provided 
their  fellow  veterans  in  South  Dakota. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  working  with  all  of  these  men. 

Roger  Andal  has  for  years  been  a 
watchdog  on  behalf  of  veterans  first  as 
an  employee  of  the  VA,  then  as  na- 
tional service  officer  for  the  disabled 
veterans.  I  was  honored  to  have  Roger 
as  my  field  director  until  he  went  into 
private  business  where  he  continues  to 
advocate  for  his  fellow  veterans. 

Larry  Bouska  assumed  Roger's 
duties  as  service  officer  for  the  DAV 
and  has  continued  to  serve  veterans  in 
the  mold  Roger  first  established. 
Laury  has  had  outstanding  success  in 
presenting  and  appealing  veterans 
claims  and  South  Dakota  veterans  are 
fortunate  to  have  his  expertise  and 
knowledge  behind  them. 

Chris  Johnson,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Vietnam  Veterans  of  South 
Dakota  has  been  of  inMneasureable 
service  to  Vietnam  veterans  in  South 
Dakota  suffering  from  the  doubt  and 
uncertainty  of  exposuM — tc__agent 
orange.  Chris  also  founded  a  self-help 
counseling  group  in  Rapid  City  and  is 
recognized  throughout  South  Dakota 
as  a  champion  for  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  families. 

Gene  Murphy  is  the  current  DAV 
chapter  president  in  Sioux  Falls  and 
past  three-State  commander  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  Gene 
continues  to  serve  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  PVA  and  is  well  known 
throughout  South  Dakota  for  his  work 
with  disabled  and  paralyzed  veterans. 

Last  but  not  least  is  Earl  Schultz. 
Earl  is  currently  State  director  for  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Earl  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  veterans  in  this  area  as 
South  Dakota  continues  to  have  one 
of  the  best  placement  records  for  vet- 
lerans  seeking  employment  in  the 
Nation.  Earl  has  been  the  recipient  of 
several  awards  for  his  achievements  in 
this  &r6& 

All  together.  South  Dakota  veterans, 
especially  Vietnam  veterans,  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  these  men  behind  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment recently  announced  that  veter- 
ans were  '.ess  likely  to  be  In  prison 
than   nonveterans.    Combat   Vietnam 


veterans  make  up  less  than  5  percent 
of  all  State  prison  Inmates  as  of  late 
1979.  This  is  certainly  encouraging 
news  and  is  indicative  of  the  quality  of 
people  who  served  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  during  this  bitter  and 
divisive  conflict. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  that  have  served  In  defense  of 
this  great  country,  and  as  we  proceed 
In  this  very  body  to  shape  the  largest 
peacetime  defense  budget  In  our  histo- 
ry, let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  tragic 
human  consequences  of  the  Vietnam 
war— a  conflict  that  far  too  many 
Americans  would  prefer  to  think  never 
happened. 

Indeed  Veterans'  Day  serves  as  a 
solemn  reminder  of  those  Americans 
that  fought  so  bravely  and  the  many 
that  lost  their  lives  In  defense  of  the 
Nation  In  wartime.  In  paying  tribute 
in  this  fashion  we  come  to  recognize 
the  Importance  of  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic society.  What  we  so  often  fall  to 
do  on  this  day  of  remembrance,  how- 
ever. Is  to  assess  the  state  of  veterans 
who  still  bear  the  scars  of  conflict. 

Despite  an  administration  that 
would  have  terminated  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Outreach  and  Counseling 
Center  program,  an  administration 
that  would  limit  the  level  of  health 
care  services  available  through  the  VA 
hospitals,  and  an  administration  bent 
on  across-the-board  budget  cuts  that 
cannot  but  harm  critical  veterans  pro- 
grams—yes, despite  all  this,  this  Con- 
gress has  made  great  strides  this  ses- 
sion In  assuring  that  key  programs  are 
not  adversely  Impacted  and  that  essen- 
tial new  programs  are  put  into  place. 

VA  hospital  facilities  and  services 
have  been  dramatically  improved  by 
this  Congress,  administration  efforts 
to  force  the  VA  to  contract  out  for 
services  have  been  stymied,  compensa- 
tion and  pension  cases  are  being  han- 
dled In  a  more  timely  and  compassion- 
ate manner  than  In  the  past,  and  a 
sweeping  new  program  to  assist  the 
Vietnam  veteran  still  experiencing  re- 
adjustment problems  has  become  law. 
The  record  Is  Impressive.  After  a 
decade  of  sweeping  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  Vietnam  vet  under  the 
rug,  we  are  beginning  to  take  meaning- 
ful steps  to  address  the  psychological 
and  health  problems  that  linger  for  so 
many. 

Far  more  must  be  done  though,  be- 
cause of  the  9  million  men  and  women 
who  served  this  coimtry  during  the 
Vietnam  war  as  many  as  one-fifth,  or 
500,000,  stlU  suffer  from  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  delayed  stress  sjm- 
drome.  Nearly  the  same  number  are 
still  unemployed,  and  new  Information 
leads  us  to  believe  that  some  2.5  mil- 


lion may  have  been  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  herbicide  agent  orange.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  when  we  proudly  dedi- 
cate the  new  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial next  year  at  this  time  that  we  can 
point  to  significant  new  advances  In 
addressing  these  horrible  problems.  In 
our  haste  to  prepare  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses for  possible  conflict  in  some 
remote  comer  of  the  world  at  some 
future  time,  let  us  not  forget  the 
tragic  personal  war  that  far  too  many 
Vietnam  vets  must  still  wage  In  order 
to  once  again  gain  full  acceptance  by 
our  society  and  to  secure  much  needed  "^ 
attention  to  their  special  health  and  y 
psychological  needs.  -^ 

Last  week  I  was  joined  in  my  district 
by  a  Member  of  this  House  that  has 
done  more  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
American  conscience  with  regard  to 
our  Vietnam  experience  and  the  prob- 
lems that  remain.  Congressman  Ton 
Daschle  and  I  conducted  a  number  of 
activities  on  the  subject  of  agent 
ora.ige  and  other  matters  that  were 
quite  enlightening  to  us,  and  we  hope 
of  some  help  to  the  many  Vietnam 
vets  that  attended.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  article  that  I 
prepared  in  reflecting  upon  these  ac- 
tivities and  my  special  thoughts  on 
this  Veterans  Day,  1981: 

A  VETERAHS  Day  COMMITlfEHT 

(By  Bill  Ratchford.  Member  of  Congress, 
Fifth  District,  Connecticut) 

Washihgton.— Too  slowly,  the  American 
government  is  beginning  at  last  to  acknowl- 
edge our  nation's  responsibility  to  the  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  move  our  institu- 
tions as  far  as  we  have;  it  is  essential  that 
we  not  rest,  satisfied  with  our  significant 
yet  incomplete  gains,  but  press  on  for  a 
square  deal  for  the  veterans  of  that  unpopu- 
lar war. 

Two  events  just  last  week  demonstrated 
both  the  progress  we've  made  to  date  and 
the  work  that  lies  ahead. 

One  was  the  signing  on  Tuesday  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  of  a  bill  I'd  cosponsored  in 
Congress  to  extend  veterans  benefits  to 
those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  highly 
toxic  herbicide  Agent  Orange. 

The  other  was  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Forum  I  sponsored  the  night  before  in  Wa- 
terbury  with  a  Vietnam-era  veteran.  Con- 
gressman ToM  Daschle  of  South  Dakota. 

What  I  saw  on  Monday  night  was  the 
anger  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  been 
denied  the  full  benefite  they  earned  on  the 
battlefield,  the  unity  of  veterans  of  Korea 
and  World  War  II  standing  by  their  fellow 
vets  as  they  seek  redress  of  government 
wrongs  toward  Vietnam  combatants,  and  a 
growing  public  awareness  of  the  shabby  of- 
ficial treatment  that  has  generally  been  ac- 
corded the  Vietnam  veteran. 

More  than  250  people,  most  of  them  veter- 
ans or  members  of  their  famUies,  crowded 
into  an  upstairs  meeting  hall  at  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  that  night  to  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  still  faced  by  the  men  and 
women  who  returned  from  Vietnam.  They 
talked  about  Veterans  Administration  rules 
that  overlook  disabilities  related  to  condi- 
tions unique  to  our  nation's  involvement  In 
Vietnam— like  Agent  Orange  poisoning,  de- 
layed stress  syndrome,  a  host  of  rare  medi- 
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cal  disorders  and  acute  emotional  disorders. 
They  talked  about  VA  hospitals  where  the 
staff  was  generally  concerned  but  so  ill- 
equipped  and  overworked  that  the  individ- 
ual vet  got  little  special  attention. 

Congressman  Daschle  and  I  reported  on 
the  slow  but  steady  progress  in  Washington 
of  legislation  designed  to  aid  Vietnam  and 
Vietnam-era  vets— including  the  symbolic 
law  that  deeded  two  acres  of  federal  land 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  a  non-profit 
group  for  a  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial, 
due  to  be  dedicated  on  Veterans  Day  1982. 
And  we  came  away  from  the  three-hour 
forum  saddened  by  the  truly  painful  person- 
al stories  some  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  had 
to  tell,  and  more  determined  than  ever  to 
work  to  convince  our  colleagues  in  Congress 
of  the  need  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have 
been  done  to  those  who  paid  and  continue 
to  pay  the  price  of  service  in  Vietnam. 

The  Viet  vet  really  has  gotten  a  raw  deal. 
No  marching  band  met  him  when  he  got  off 
the  plane.  No  job,  in  so  many  cases,  was 
waiting  for  him  when  his  discharge  came 
through.  If  he'd  been  exposed  to  some  of 
the  deadly  chemicals  we  sprayed  all  over 
the  countryside  there— and  even,  our  gov- 
ernment has  now  admitted,  on  our  own 
troop  concentrations— and  was  suffering 
from  numbness  or  dizziness,  ugly  rashes  or 
other  unusual  medical  conditions,  the  VA 
doctors  and  administrators  couldn't  give 
him  the  benefits  and  treatment  that  would 
be  automatic  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  with 
more  physically  obvious  wounds.  If  the 
wounds  he  suffered  in  maddening  jungle 
warfare  were  more  psychological,  his  gov- 
ernment offered  little  help  in  setting  him 
on  a  path  that  would  restore  his  place  in  so- 
ciety and  his  self-esteem.  America  had  not 
only  lost  interest  in  its  war  in  Southeast 
Asia:  it  lost  compassion  for  its  warriors. 

Little  by  little,  but  years  tbo  late,  we're 
coming  to  realize  how  badly  our  nation  has 
treated  the  more  than  2.5  million  men  suid 
women  who  bore  arms  in  Vietnam.  The  bill 
just  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  starts  the  goverrunent  on  a 
more  compassionate,  responsible  road.  It 
mandates  that  the  VA  provide  treatment 
for  disabilities  linked  to  exposure  to  toxic 
chemicals  such  as  the  defoliant  Agent 
Orange;  that  the  readjustment  counseling 
centers  for  Viet  vets  remain  in  business  for 
another  three  years;  that  educational  bene- 
fits under  the  GI  bill  be  extended;  that  the 
government  help  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
vets  get  started  in  their  own  businesses. 

We've  made  real  progress  in  the  past  year. 
Let's  pledge  that  next  Veterans  Day  we'll  be 
able  to  look  back  and  say  the  same  thing, 
ensuring  justice  for  those  who  sacrificed  to 
preserve  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle),  for  requesting 
this  special  order. 

I  have  seen  him  in  my  brief  tenure 
down  here— we  came  to  the  Congress 
together— work  unceasingly,  tirelessly. 
with  veterans  from  all  eras,  represent- 
ing all  of  our  wars,  those  who  had 
fought  in  all  of  those  wars,  and  I  have 
also  seen  him  concentrate  with  his 
heart  and  soul  on  programs  to  help. 


and  benefit,  and  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems facing  and  help  confront  and 
help  solve  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Vietnam  veterans. 

I  am  convinced,  I  am  not  afraid  his- 
tory will  address  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion, it  is  one  of  pride,  one  of  respect- 
ability, and  one  I  suppose  of  historic 
accounting,  for  policy  decisions  that 
the  Nation  made,  for  the  reasons  why 
the  Nation  was  involved  and  most  im- 
portantly to  the  individuals  that 
fought  there,  the  reasons  why  they 
were  involved.  That  is  an  ultimate 
question  and  time  will  tell  how  that 
will  come  out. 

Meanwhile  this  country  is  full  of 
compassion,  caring,  loving  people, 
whose  kindness  and  generosity  and 
honest  concern  is  evident  here,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who 
really  do  care.  I  hope  all  veterans  who 
have  an  opportimity  to  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  witness  this 
special  order  here  today  understand 
those  very  important  opinions  about 
the  war,  as  ultimate  as  they  might  be. 
that  they  will  be  resolved,  they  will  be 
addressed. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  nation  that 
cares,  that  is  concerned,  that  wants  to 
help,  and  very  much  wants  to  see  jus- 
tice done  to  them,  for  them  and  with 
them. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHJ.E.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
calling  for  this  special  order  and  for 
his  work.  I  am  a  new  Member  here  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Caucus, 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Caucus,  followed 
more  in  the  record  than  participation, 
but  the  gentleman's  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  his  interests  and  efforts 
in  behalf  of  our  veterans. 

I  have  taken  the  occasion  in  my  dis- 
trict to  meet  with  many  of  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  the  outreach  centers 
and  in  other  areas  and  have  listened  to 
the  stories  and  have  heard  of  their 
struggles. 

I  was  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  that 
while  serving  during  that  period  was 
serving  in  the  States  and  not  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  know  that  difficult  as  it 
was  for  a  young  person  just  out  of 
school,  trying  to  raise  a  family,  and 
give  time  to  the  service  of  our  country, 
that  pales  by  comparison  with  those 
who  had  to  face  the  question  of  life  or 
death,  the  warfare,  the  horrors  that 
Vietnam  was.  and  I  think  that  this 
Nation  instead  of  welcoming  those 
people  back  who,  not  by  their  choice, 
but  in  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country, 
did  not  ask  where  we  are  going  and 
why  we  are  going  but  went  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  instead  of  being  wel- 
comed back  by  bands  and  community 
turnouts,  as  all  of  our  other  veterans 
in  many  of  our  previous  wars,  came 
back  in  humiliation  and  shame  and 


unable  to  get  meaningful  employment, 
meaningful  employment  for  some  of 
their  injuries,  whether  psychological 
or  physical,  I  am  sorry  we  had  to  go 
through  that  period  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

I  am  glad  that  I  think  we  had  at 
least  turned  the  comer,  the  attitude 
has  changed,  events  have  changed 
those  attitudes,  and  partly  through 
the  gentleman's  efforts  and  others  in 
that  caucus,  that  attitude  is  changing 
and  I  hope  this  is  the  beginning,  not 
the  ending  of  the  beginning  of  a  recog- 
nition so  long  overdue. 

D  1610 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  First,  I  wish  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  who  preceded  me  in 
acknowledging  the  great  contribution 
of  the  gentleman  that  sponsors  this 
special  order,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailey)  who 
had  a  prior  special  order  with  respect 
to  the  Vietnam  veterans.  Every  one,  in 
fact,  that  has  participated  here  I  have 
noticed  they  have  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  this  most  important  concern. 

The  reason  I  rise  is  not  only  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  to  thank 
him,  but  to  ask  two  questions.  The 
gentleman  stated  that  now  any  veter- 
an that  is  otherwise  eligible  would  be 
received  by  a  Veterans  Hospital.  I 
have  one  in  my  district. 

I  have  also  had  occasion  to  be  in 
pretty  intimate  contact.  My  district 
had  the  first  man  to  fall  in  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  Korea,  came  from  my  dis- 
trict. We  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
volunteers  in  both  wars  from  my  dis- 
trict than  any  other  single  district  in 
the  country;  so  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
association  with  the  plight  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  I  had  a  veteran 
complain  that  he  felt  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange,  but  was  having 
difficulty  in  being  recognized  for  ad- 
mission in  that  respect. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  effect;  in  other  words, 
can  a  veteran  really  look  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital for  consideration  of  treatment  or 
at  least  exEimination? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well,  I  might  tell 
the  gentleman  that  right  now  the  law 
has  not  yet  been  implemented.  It  was 
signed  on  the  3d  of  November.  It  will 
probably  take  about  6  weeks  or  per- 
haps as  much  as  2  months  for  the  full 
implementation  and  then  we,  of 
course,  have  to  be  vigilant.  I  intend  to 
pursue  some  vigilance  on  this.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  bill  is  being  im- 
plemented to  its  complete  intent.  That 
will  be  up  to  us  to  insure  that  it  gets 
done;  but  the  law  will  now  stipulate 
for  the  first  time  that  they  will  be  pro- 
vided     service-connected      disability 
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treatment  on  a  priority  basis  within  a 
hospital.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
turnabout  from  what  it  was  in  the 
past.  They  will  be  given  a  presumption 
of  benefits  here,  just  like  in  many 
cases  we  have  so  many  other  presump- 
tive disabilities;  so  it  is  a  major 
change,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  as 
much  as  2  months  before  the  imple- 
mentation can  begin. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  second  ques- 
tion begins  with  this.  I  notice  that  in 
the  formulation,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  so  specific  at  this  point,  but  I 
thought  it  had  been;  in  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  the  second  budg- 
etary round,  it  reflects  some  cutbacks 
in  the  VA  hospitals,  which  I  think 
would  impact  on  the  ability  to  serve 
the  victims  of  agent  orange. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain,  if  he  has 
that  knowledge,  what  it  is  we  will  be 
confronting  pretty  soon  with  respect 
to  the  second  budget,  so  that  we  can 
use  this  forum  now  to  alert  our  Mem- 
bers to  the  need  to  stand  fast. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman raising  the  issue.  It  is  a  major 
concern,  because  I  think  it  will  have  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  ability  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
these  benefits. 

The  administration  has  suggested 
and  proposed  that  $450  million  in  ad- 
ditional cuts  be  made  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  I  do  not  know 
where  those  cuts  are  going  to  be  made. 
They  have  indicated  specifically  where 
they  will  be  made. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  real  detri- 
ment. 

Right  along  with  that,  in  line  with 
that,  they  have  recommended  that  we 
begin  contracting  out  many  of  the 
services  within  the  Administration. 
That,  too,  is  a  major  concern,  because 
there  is  no  way  one  can  continue  the 
service  and  the  continuity  of  benefits 
that  we  have  continued  to  depend 
upon  within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, so  both  of  those  concerns,  I 
think,  will  be  met  in  the  committee 
and  certainly  by  a  lot  of  Members  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Vietnam-Era 
Caucus  here  in  the  Congress,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership in  that  caucus. 

It  is  said  that  the  true  strength  and 
comppssion  of  a  nation  can  best  be 
measured  by  how  that  nation  treats  its 
children,  its  elderly,  and  its  veterans. 

On  this  Veterans  Day  of  1981,  Amer- 
ica must  ask  itself  if  it  has  abided  by 
its  commitment  to  those  who  have 
served  and  sacrificed  for  their  nation, 
especially  the  more  thaui  9  million  vet- 


erans of  our  most  recent  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

For  many  of  our  veterans  from  past 
conflicts,  victory  in  battle  has  been  re- 
warded by  the  just  recognition  and 
benefits  of  a  grateful  nation.  Although 
these  veterans  must  often  still  fight 
for  full  compensation  in  health  care 
and  retirement  benefits,  they  enjoy 
the  deep  appreciation  of  their  country 
for  a  job  well  done. 

For  the  Vietnam  veteran,  the  trage- 
dy of  war  and  sacrifice  continues.  It  is 
a  sad  irony  that  the  soldiers  who  re- 
turned from  this  tragic  and  unpopular 
war,  having  risked  life,  limb,  and  in 
some  cases  sanity,  were  hailed  neither 
as  patriots  nor  as  heroes.  In  a  collec- 
tive expression  of  shame  and  embar- 
rassment over  a  costly  and  futile  war, 
this  Nation  closed  its  eyes  to  its  re- 
turning fighting  men  and  women,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  them  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind. 

It  has  been  over  6  years  since  our 
Vietnam  involvement  came  to  an  end, 
but  the  war  still  goes  on  for  its  veter- 
ans. Almost  half  a  million  are  unem- 
ployed; another  300,000  suffer  from 
psychological  effects  of  one  kind  or 
another;  half  a  million  are  in  criminal 
custody;  and  some  100,000  have  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Only  this  past  summer,  a  number  of 
veterans  felt  compelled  to  turn  to  a 
hunger  strike  which  lasted  several 
weeks  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
the  inadequacy  of  their  treatment  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Because  of  veterans  like  these,  be- 
cause of  veterans  organizations  both 
new  and  old.  because  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  Veterans  in  Congress,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  in  this  coimtry  of 
the  plight  of  these  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans. In  this  session  of  Congress  alone, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  continue 
funding  for  counseling  centers,  to 
make  veterans  suffering  from  agent 
orange-related  health  problems  eligi- 
ble for  VA  health  benefits,  to  provide 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  GI  bill  bene- 
fits, to  authorize  funding  for  veterans 
who  own  or  are  beginning  a  small  busi- 
ness, and  to  provide  an  11 -percent  ben- 
efit increase  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilitieb. 

"There  is  obviously  more  that  needs 
to  be  done.  As  an  example,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans 
in  Congress.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  patient  ombudsmen 
at  all  VA  medical  facilities  to  improve 
essential  services. 

But  a  thousand  new  laws  will  never 
be  worth  very  much  imless  there  is  a 
public  consensus  that  these  veterans 
have  indeed  earned  the  commitment 
of  this  Nation.  That  consensus— that 
change  in  public  attitude— is  essential 
not  just  for  the  veteran  of  today  or 
yesterday  but  for  the  veteran  of  to- 
morrow as  well. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  these 
days     debating     how     the     military 


strength  of  America  can  best  be  served 
by  the  newest  in  expensive  war  tech- 
nology and  equipment.  But  frankly, 
the  finest  in  MX  missiles  or  B-1  bomb- 
ers is  not  worth  very  much  if  this 
Nation  does  not  have  dedicated  and 
qualified  men  and  women  willing  to 
serve  their  country. 

The  investment  we  make  in  recogniz- 
ing and  living  up  to  our  commitment 
to  our  veterans  is  an  investment  not 
only  in  the  simple  human  justice  of  re- 
warding a  sacrifice  rendered  but  also 
in  the  arsenal  of  democracy  that  is  es- 
sential to  preserving  mankind  itself. 
The  very  strength  and  compassion  of 
our  Nation  and  our  world  is  at  stake. 
The  judgment  of  future  generations 
must  be  that  the  America  of  the  1980's 
served  its  veterans  well.  Let  us  as 
Americans  in  1981  rededicate  ourselves 
to  that  goal  on  this  Veterans  Day. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  His  eloquence  is 
only  exceeded  by  the  rationality  of  his 
argument. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
we  can  pass  billions  of  dollars  in  addi- 
tional defense  spending  and  without 
question  it  is  worthless  unless  we  have 
good  people  that  will  help  us  imple- 
ment that  policy. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  tremendous  leadership  he  has 
shown,  without  which  Vietnam  veter- 
ans would  have  been  far  worse  off  and 
without  which  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  would  have  had  the  kind  of  accom- 
plishment this  year  that  we  can  look 
back  to  with  some  pride. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
the  gentleman  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. We  both  serve  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  have  seen  time 
and  time  again  where  the  gentleman 
has  stood  up  and  pushed  the  cause  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran.  1  just  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  that, 
as  well  as  for  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  live  in 
freedom  in  this  great  land  are  indebt- 
ed to  those  Americans  who  served  in 
the  defense  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
this  Nation  and  for  the  world. 

This  year  marks  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  return  of  Veterans  Day  to 
the  armistice  date  of  our  First  World 
War,  and  is  an  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  1,081.000  Americans  who  have 
died  in  the  defense  of  their  country  in 
an  American  wars  since  1776,  and  to 
the  more  than  30  million  living  former 
servicemen  who  served  during  both 
war  and  peace. 
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While  I  believe  that  all  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  are  equally  deserving  of 
our  gratitude.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
today  with  the  Vietnam  Veterans  in 
Congress  Caucus  to  honor  the  9  mil- 
lion i.;en  and  women  who  served  this 
country  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Some  2Vi  million  men  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  Vietnam.  Over 
57.000  of  them  did  not  make  it  back. 
As  many  as  one-fifth,  or  500.000  of 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  may 
suffer  from  the  psychological  effects 
of  posttraumatic  delayed  stress  syn- 
drome. Countless  others  were  exposed 
to  the  hazards  and  uncertainty  of 
agent  orange  and  other  toxic  chemi- 
cals. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  the  97th  Congress  has  re- 
sponded favorably  to  some  of  these 
concerns,  and  passed  legislation  to 
help  those  veterans  who  are  still 
having  readjustment  problems.  On 
Tuesday.  November  3.  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care,  Training  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Loan  Act  of  1981.  This  important 
legislation  establishes  eligibility  for 
medical,  hospital,  or  nursing  home 
care  for  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
exposed  to  toxic  herbicides  or  defoli- 
ants. This  is  intended  as  an  interim 
measure  while  the  full  investigation  of 
the  effects  of  agent  orange  is  going 
forward. 

In  addition,  this  bill  extends  Oper- 
ation Outreach,  the  readjustment 
counseling  program.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  best  and  most  cost-effective  pro- 
grams ever  and  helps  Vietnam-era  vets 
readjust  to  civilian  life.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  funding  for  42  additional 
vet  centers  to  be  established  nation- 
wide, bringing  the  total  to  133  facili- 
ties. These  centers  provide  first-rate 
psychological  counseling  to  veterans 
who  did  not  receive  a  heroes  welcome 
when  they  returned  home— but  were 
often  maligned  or  forgotten.  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  that  one  of  these  new 
vet  centers  will  be  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  in  Trenton,  N.J. 

Under  this  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion, educational,  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs  for  veterans  will  be  ex- 
tended. Another  provision  of  the  bill  is 
a  special  small  business  loan  program 
for  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26,  we  com- 
memorated Vietnam  Veterans  Remem- 
brance Day.  July  18  was  POW-MIA 
Memorial  Day— a  day  on  which  we  re- 
called and  honored  those  of  our  serv- 
icemen who  suffered  the  anguish, 
heartbreak,  and  cruelty  of  captivity. 
We  also  remembered  those  who  are 
missing— of  whom  we  know  little  or 
nothing. 

More  than  2.500  servicemen  are  not 
accounted  for  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. For  the  wives,  families,  and 
friends  of  these  men,  this  situation  is  a 
continuing  nightmare. 


Since  1973.  there  have  been  over  300 
separate  reports  and  sightings  of 
American  POW's  and  MIA's.  Our 
Nation  must  use  every  means  avail- 
able—and not  leave  a  stone  unturned— 
to  return  the  dead  and  repatriate  the 
living. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Vietnamese 
Government  released  the  bodies  of 
Navy  Lts.  Ronald  Dodge  and  Steve 
Musselman,  and  Air  Force  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Van  Dyke. 

This  action  followed  repeated  deni- 
als by  Vietnamese  officials  that  these 
men  were  ever  POW's.  Despite  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  these  men 
had  been  taken  alive,  the  Vietnamese 
Government  denied  that  they  ever 
heard  of  them  until  they  sent  home 
their  remains. 

Since  1973,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  desired  American  foreign  aid 
to  rebuild  its  war-ravaged  land.  The 
terms  of  the  1973  Paris  peace  accord, 
however,  stipulates  that  any  assist- 
ance hinges  on  the  return  of  all 
POW's  and  MIA's.  The  Vietnamese 
and  Laotion  authorities  owe  us  a  full 
accounting,  including  all  the  records 
they  have  on  these  men.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  pressing 
for  a  full  accounting— let  us  not  forget 
this  matter  until  all  the  facts  are  in 
and  all  of  these  men  are  accounted 
for. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  in  Congress  Caucus  for 
taking  this  occasion  to  honor  our  Viet- 
nam veterans.  Those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  peace  and  freedom, 
those  who  suffered  disabling  war  inju- 
ries, and  those  who  survived  the 
ordeal  of  combat  are  all  deserving  of 
the  highest  tribute  from  their  fellow 
Americans.  Without  the  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made  by  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  our  Na- 
tion's armed  services,  we  today  would 
not  be  living  in  the  freest  and  strong- 
est country  on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

D  1620 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  He  has  demon- 
strated throughout  this  year  to  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  new  members  on 
the  Veterans'  Committee.  It  has  been 
a  tremendous  honor  for  me  to  work 
with  him  on  these  issues.  I  appreciate 
his  contribution  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  on 
behalf  of  veterans,  and  most  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  morning  I 
was  back  home  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
many  of  my  veteran  friends,  most  par- 
ticularly Vietnam  veteran  friends,  and 
I  sat  down  for  breakfast  together.  This 
morning's  newspapers  in  Montana 
carry  a  short  story  about  that  break- 


fast, which  I  will  submit  for  the 
Recoro.  However,  I  would  like  to  read 
to  the  gentleman  and  the  House  from 
the  first  few  paragraphs  of  that  story. 

The  heavyset  Vietnam  veteran  sobbed  un- 
controllably as  his  psychiatrist  explained 
that  the  veteran  was  being  harassed  by  bu- 
reaucrats and  was  on  the  "verge  of  self  de- 
structing"  because  of  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

Tears  streaking  his  face,  the  veteran  got 
up  and  pushed  his  way  from  the  room 
where  he  and  other  former  servicemen  ex- 
plained their  problems  Wednesday— Veter- 
ans Day— to  Congressman  Pat  Williams. 

After  the  emotionally  wrought  vetertui 
left.  Marciana  Garay  of  Helena,  the  wife  of 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  jumped  to  her  feet  and 
turned  to  face  Williams. 

"We  go  through  this  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  you  can't  imagine  how  hurt  we  get  to 
see  this  happen  to  our  husbands."  she  said, 
her  voice  shaking. 

The  veterans  themselves  told  Williams 
that  many  of  them  suffer  from  psychologi- 
cal problems  brought  on  by  the  Vietnam 
War  and  that  they  naven't  gotten  adequate 
help  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Some  said  they  have  turned  to  drugs  and  al- 
cohol: others  said  they  have  come  close  to 
killing  themselves  and  members  of  their 
families. 

The  full  article  follows: 

[From  the  Missoullan.  Nov.  12.  1981] 

Vietnam  Vets  Tell  Williams  op  VA's  Ills 

(By  Steve  Shirley) 

Helena.— The  heavyset  Vietnam  veteran 
sobbed  uncontrollably  as  his  psychiatrist  ex- 
plained that  the  veteran  was  being  harassed 
by  bureaucrats  and  was  on  the  "verge  of  self 
destructing"  because  of  psychological  prob- 
lems. 

Tears  streaking  his  face,  the  veteran  got 
up  and  pushed  his  way  from  the  room 
where  he  and  other  former  servicemen  ex- 
plained their  problems  Wednesday— Veter- 
ans Day— to  Congressman  Pat  Williams. 

After  the  emotionally  wrought  veteran 
left.  Marciana  Garay  of  Helena,  the  wife  of 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  jumped  to  her  feet  and 
turned  to  face  Williams. 

"We  go  through  this  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
and  you  can't  imagine  how  hurt  we  get  to 
see  this  happen  to  our  husbands,"  she  said, 
her  voice  shaking. 

The  veterans  themselves  told  Williams 
that  many  of  them  suffer  from  psychologi- 
cal problems  brought  on  by  the  Vietnam 
War  and  that  they  haven't  gotten  adequate 
help  from  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Some  said  they  have  turned  to  drugs  and  al- 
cohol; others  said  they  have  come  close  to 
killing  themselves  and  members  of  their 
families. 

Several  also  complained  that  the  VA  is 
doing  a  poor  job  of  examining  veterans  ex- 
posed to  Agent  Orange,  the  toxic  chemical 
that  was  used  to  defoliate  Vietnam's  jun- 
gles. 

"Guys  shouldn't  have  to  blow  their  brains 
out  to  have  people  recognize,  yes,  he's  got  a 
problem,"  said  veteran  Tim  McBrlde. 

"You  guys  in  the  government  have  got  to 
get  your  shit  together. "  said  Mike  Smith  of 
St.  Marys.  "What  do  you  want— us  to  get 
down  on  our  hands  and  knees  to  beg?  We 
just  want  what  is  ours,  what  we  deserve." 

Rep.  Williams,  obviously  moved  by  the 
litany  of  complaints,  prompted  loud  ap- 
plause when  he  promised  to  bring  the  U.S. 
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House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  to  Mon- 
tana to  hear  the  veterans. 

Williams  said  Congress  has  taken  some 
steps  in  recent  weeks  to  help  veterans,  but 
added  that  it  hasn't  done  all  that  it  can  as 
fast  as  it  can. 

"A  balanced  life  is  more  important  than  a 
balanced  budget,"  he  added. 

Meanwhile.  Prank  Caldwell,  director  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  Center  at  Port 
Harrison,  said  he  wasn't  aware  of  some  of 
the  problems  mentioned,  and  he  promised 
to  look  into  them. 

Most  of  the  talking  at  the  meeting  was 
done  by  veterans,  their  friends  and  families. 

Max  Weiss,  a  paralegal  who  helps  student- 
veterans  at  the  University  of  Montana,  said 
one  of  his  clients  was  wounded  11  times  in 
the  Vietnam  War  and  is  severely  handi- 
capped. To  get  help  from  the  VA,  Weiss 
said,  the  wounded  veteran  has  had  to 
produce  "upwards  of  4,000  pages  of  docu- 
mentation of  his  claims." 

Weiss  also  indicated  that  Montana  veter- 
ans are  collecting  evidence  to  document 
malfeasance  by  VA  officials.  "Our  intention 
is  to  launch  a  massive  effort  and  sue  them 
personally,"  he  said. 

Phillip  Burgess,  president  of  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans of  Montana,  said  some  veterans  feel 
VA  doctors  and  nurses  aren't  responding  as 
they  should.  "They  feel  they're  not  getting 
individual  attention  to  individual  com- 
plaints," he  said. 

Burgess  also  accused  VA  officials  of  dis- 
couraging some  veterans  from  coming  in  for 
help. 

Dr.  Brian  Davis,  a  Helena  psychiatrist, 
said  veterans  make  progress  through  ther- 
apy and  then  lose  ground  when  they  en- 
counter bureaucratic  hassles.  Ted  Koneski. 
a  Helena  veteran  suffering  from  post-trau- 
matic stress,  said  60.000  to  100.000  veterans 
have  committed  suicide  since  the  war. 

"I  wonder  how  many  of  those  suicides 
were  precipitated  by  a  form  letter,"  Davis 
said. 

One  veteran  said  most  Americans  don't 
understand  the  intensity  of  the  psychologi- 
cal problems,  and  warned  that  some  Viet- 
nam vets  are  dangerous  if  not  helt>ed. 

"It  wouldn't  bother  me  at  all  to  take  this 
knife  and  cut  this  guy's  guts  open."  he  said, 
motioning  to  the  man  sitting  across  the 
table.  The  veteran  added  that  he  can  con- 
trol his  psychological  problems,  but  others 
cannot. 

""I  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody.  I  want  to 
get  along."  he  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Daschle,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  made  it 
so  inevitable  that  many  of  those  who 
fought  in  that  war  and  are  now  home 
carrying  with  them  scars  apparently 
unlike  veterans  of  any  other  war  have 
had  to  carry.  But  I  do  know  from  visit- 
ing with  the  gentleman,  the  other 
Vietnam  veterans  who  serve  here  in 
the  Congress,  Vietnam  veterans  who 
are  my  constituents,  that  this  Nation, 
more  than  just  this  body,  this  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  has  to  pull 
together  to  do  what  they  can  to  assist 
their  brothers  and  sisters  and  neigh- 
bors who  are  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
who  live  with  terror  and  quiet  despera- 
tion seemingly  every  hour  of  the  day. 

I  promised  these  veterans  that  I 
would  again  bring  their  message  back 
to  Congress,  that  I  would  do  what  I 


could  do  to  convince  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  administration 
that  in  this  instance  a  balanced  life  is 
more  important  than  a  balanced 
budget,  and  that  we  must  expand  our 
efforts  to  help  these  men  and  to  help 
their  families. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  without 
asking  for  a  commitment  at  this 
moment,  that  I  also  told  these  veter- 
ans, and  it  is  reported  in  this  article, 
that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  bring 
an  official  meeting  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  to 
Montana,  perhaps  next  spring,  where 
hopefully  the  gentleman  and  others 
could  listen  firsthand  to  what  I  have 
tried  to  bring  you  today  secondhand. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  for  his  typically 
very  eloquent  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Veterans'  Committee.  I  can  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  saying 
that.  No.  1,  from  that  position  I  would 
be  more  than  interested  in  pursuing  a 
trip  to  Montana  to  hear  these  people 
personally,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  in  Congress,  I  can 
assure  you  that  that  group  in  particu- 
lar would  be  represented  at  such  a 
meeting,  at  such  a  time  as  we  could 
mutually  schedule. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  a  message 
that  we  could  finally  take  back  to 
some  of  those  veterans,  it  would  be 
that  for  once  we  are  hearing  them:  we 
are  hearing  them  in  a  way  that  no  one 
heard  them  before,  and  that  is  going 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  short 
months  ahead.  I  think  they  are  going 
to  hear  a  new  voice  when  it  comes  to 
the  realization  that  some  of  the  issues 
that  they  have  had  to  contend  with 
for  so  long  are  now  finally  being  dealt 
with.  And  it  certainly  is  to  our  credit 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  can 
bring  forth  the  kind  of  sentiment  that 
is  being  expressed  in  Montana,  which 
in  chorus  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
caUs  out  for  this  Congress  to  act,  and  I 
appreciate  that  very  much. 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Veterans 
Day  is  a  time  of  remembrance  of  those 
who  served  their  covmtry  and  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
this  great  Nation.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  observance  was  "A  Most  Grate- 
ful Nation  Remembers."  I  believe  that 
to  be  a  most  appropriate  expression  of 
our  thankfulness  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  fallen  on  battle- 
fields both  here  and  abroad  over  the 
past  205  years. 

With  one  unique  exception,  from  the 
time  of  Bunker  Hill,  Americans  have 
always  given  full  support  to  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  battle.  That  exception  of 
course  was  the  Vietnam  war.  Political 
dissent  in  the  United  States  concern- 
ing that  conflict  reached  unprecedent- 
ed levels  that  resulted  in  some  of  the 
most  violent  public  demonstrations  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 


While  the  battles  in  the  rice  paddies 
of  that  faraway  land  have  long  since 
ended,  there  is  still  much  concern 
being  expressed  over  our  involvement 
in  that  war. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  end  our  political 
dispute  over  the  comparative  values  of 
our  involvement  there  and  to  recog- 
nize one  common  fact:  Some  214,000 
American  soldiers  were  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  Vietnam. 

That  total  represents  58,000  more 
dead  and  woimded  than  the  United 
States  suffered  in  the  Korean  war.  Yet 
the  Korean  veteran,  as  well  as  his 
counterparts  from  both  our  World 
Wars  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  shameful  to  say  that  the  same 
has  not  been  true  for  the  Vietnam  vet. 
While  his  mind  too  was  tortured  by 
war  and  his  blood  flowed,  he  did  not 
come  home  to  marching  bands  and 
flying  flags. 

Those  who  escaped  injury  in  Viet- 
nam, came  home  to  face  unique  and 
difficult  circumstances.  As  many  as 
500,000  of  the  Americans  who  served 
in  Vietnam  still  suffer  from  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  posttraumatic  de- 
layed stress  syndrome. 

Others  suffered  from  previously  un- 
known disabilities  and  diseases  in- 
curred by  exposure  to  the  chemical 
herbicide  known  as  agent  orange  and 
other  toxic  chemicals. 

In  addition,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  still  at  a 
record  500,000  persons. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  this 
legislative  body  has  approved  a  bill  I 
sponsored  to  continue  Federal  aid  to 
those  veterans  still  suffering  from  re- 
adjustment problems.  President 
Reagan  signed  that  measure  into  law 
earlier  this  week. 

Plans  are  currently  underway  to 
construct  a  monument  to  the  Vietnam 
veteran  on  the  grassy  mall  area  be- 
tween the  Capitol  Building  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

It  Is  a  tribute  that  is  long  overdue.  I 
hope  it  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  to 
remind  all  Americans  of  the  bravery 
on  the  battlefield  and  at  home  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Wednesday,  the  House  was  not  in 
session  in  order  to  commemorate  Vet- 
erans Day.  The  United  States  has  a 
historic  commitment  to  honor  those 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
Today  there  are  over  30  million  living 
American  veterans  who  have  served 
our  country  from  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  to  date. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  pay  the 
debt  we  owe  to  our  recent  Vietnam 
veterans.  At  the  same  time,  we  owe  a 
continuing  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
veterans  of  other  eras.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  individuals  has  endured 
hardship  and  sacrifice  to  safeguard 
our  freedom  and  preserve  the  peace. 
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Veterans  Day  is  one  way  Americans 
can  demonstrate  their  appreciation  to 
this  outstanding  group  of  men  and 
women.  They  truly  deserve  this  special 
day  of  recognition.* 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vet- 
erans Day  1981  is  a  special  and  histor- 
ic Veterans  Day.  For  reasons  I  shall 
discuss.  This  particular  day  stands  out 
in  its  significance  from  all  Veterans 
Days  since  the  Vietnam  war  began  in 
1964. 

It  is  on  this  day  that  the  Vietnam 
veteran  can  be  considered  as  finally 
coming  into  his  own.  He  has  become 
recognized  as  a  true  American  veteran, 
both  by  his  veteran  peers  and  the 
American  people. 

As  I  shall  point  out,  no  longer  is  the 
Vietnam  veteran  considered  a  second 
class  citizen  and  as  less  than  a  full  vet- 
eran. No  longer  is  the  Vietnam  veteran 
considered  as  the  reason  the  United 
States  did  not  successfully  conclude 
the  Vietnam  war.  America,  at  long 
last,  has  begun  to  separate  the  soldier 
from  the  war.  It  has  begun  to  respect, 
honor,  and  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
and  the  faithful  performance  of  duty 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  presented  2 
hours  of  special  programing  about  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  about 
the  little-known  and  special  difficul- 
ties their  wives  and  loved  ones  have 
experienced  in  adjusting  to  their  hus- 
band's readjustment  difficulties.  I 
regard  this  special  program,  produced 
originally  by  WGBH,  charmel  2,  in  my 
State,  as  programing  of  exceptional 
quality:  it  is  programing  which  con- 
tributes enormously  to  the  public 
debate  over  Vietnam  and  its  conse- 
quences. The  documentary  on  Viet- 
nam wives,  while  produced  elsewhere, 
was  especially  informative  and  poign- 
ant. 

The  broadcast  of  this  special  pro- 
graming is  but  the  latest  event  in  a 
series  of  events  and  developments 
during  the  past  year  that  have  led  to 
changing  views,  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions regarding  the  Vietnam  veteran, 
for  whom  I  long  have  had  special  con- 
cern and  commitment.  The  events 
which  most  recently  have  led  us  to 
rethink  and  reconsider  our  attitudes 
about  the  Vietnam  veteran  began 
early  this  year,  with  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages  by  Iran.  The  tu- 
multuous welcome  given  to  these 
Americans,  including  a  tickertape 
parade  in  New  York  City,  shocked  and 
stunned  Vietnam  veterans.  Vietnam 
veterans  did  not  particularly  begrudge 
or  demean  the  suffering  of  the  hos- 
tages and  their  great  welcome,  but 
compared  it  to  their  own  bleak  home- 
coming. Vietnam  veterans  went  to 
Vietnam  and  came  home  alone  at  best 
to  an  idling  taxicab  outside  the  airport 
terminal.  There  simply  were  not  thank 
yous,  no  concern,  precious  little  appre- 
ciation. 


Vietnam  veterans  came  forward  to 
protest,  and  to  force  Americans  to 
rethink  their  priorities  and  values.  In 
this  context,  the  recency  of  the  failed 
rescue  mission  in  Iran  served  as  a  re- 
minder to  Americans  that  military 
service  is  indeed  a  life  and  death  busi- 
ness. 

Simultaneously,  the  highly  success- 
ful but  spanking  new  Operation  Out- 
reach readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam  veterans  was  placed 
squarely  under  the  budget  ax  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Vietnam  veterans  were  absolutely  de- 
jected. The  mail  I  received  on  this 
matter  from  throughout  the  country 
was  unprecedented  for  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran issue.  Vietnam  veterans  literally 
were  coming  out  of  the  woodwork  and 
their  countrymen  were  taking  notice. 
Less  than  a  year  old.  Operation  Out- 
reach was  working  wonders.  Vietnam 
veterans  for  the  first  time  were  talking 
about  their  pent-up  experiences,  and 
doing  this  with  peers  who  had  the 
same  experiences  and  who  were  coping 
successfully.  Vietnam  veterans  agree 
that  they  cannot  get  their  war  experi- 
ence behind  them  until  they  are  able 
to  talk  about  it.  For  the  first  time  Op- 
eration Outreach  made  this  possible. 
But  because  of  budget  considerations, 
Vietnam  veterans  were  on  the  verge  of 
being  dealt  a  severe  blow.  I  spoke  per- 
sonally about  this  with  President 
Reagan.  He  personally  looked  into  the 
program.  In  a  phone  call  to  me  in  my 
home  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  President 
Reagan  told  me  his  review  of  Oper- 
ation Outreach  found  it  to  be  of  such 
vital  consequence  to  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans that  he  would  continue  it.  Con- 
gress now  has  authorized  Operation 
Outreach  for  an  additional  3  years. 

Retaining  Operation  Outreach,  so 
important  to  Vietnam  veterans,  was 
the  first  real  victory  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans in  their  many  years  of  frustrat- 
ing efforts  to  obtain  the  readjustment 
assistance  they  so  sorely  have  needed. 
Academy  award  winning  films  such  as 
"The  Deer  Hunter,"  and  "Coming 
Home."  at  a  minimum  contributed  to 
the  dialog,  but  were  not  singularly 
breakthrough  events.  The  victory  in 
retaining  and  expanding  Operation 
Outreach  was  the  great  breakthrough. 
It  was  the  singular  great  event. 

The  results  of  a  congressionally 
mandated  Louis  Harris  survey  of 
public  attitudes  toward  Vietnam  veter- 
ans was  completed  and  released  ap- 
proximately during  this  time.  A 
wealth  of  information  had  been  gar- 
nered, but  two  striking  findings 
emerged.  First,  two  thirds  of  the 
American  public  said  they  felt  the 
American  Government  should  do  more 
for  the  Vietnam  veteran.  This  revealed 
an  important  development:  For  the 
first  time  the  Vietnam  veteran  was 
sympathetically  on  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  who,  as  a  priority 
public  policy  matter,  said  they  specifi- 


cally wanted  a  portion  of  their  tax  dol- 
lars to  be  invested  in  assisting  the 
Vietnam  veteran  to  readjust  to  civilian 
life.  Second,  among  Vietnam  veterans 
themselves,  90  percent  said  they  were 
glad  they  served,  and  the  majority 
said  they  would  do  it  again  if  needed. 
That  sentiment  is  summed  up  in  one 
word:  "patriotism."  These  veterans 
had  acted  out  of  the  same  motive  as 
had  previous  veterans. 

Vietnam  veterans  themselves  during 
the  past  2  years  have  become  more 
active  and  involved  in  the  political 
process.  For  the  longest  time  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  Vietnam 
veteran  had  remained  silent  and  some- 
times brooding  about  his  plight.  But 
Vietnam  veterans  now  have  become  in- 
volved in  numbers  enough  and  on  a 
sustained  enough  basis  to  have  pro- 
duced an  impact  on  public  policy,  na- 
tionally and  in  their  respective  States. 
Their  involvement  has  generated  new 
interest  in  the  Vietnam  veterans  and 
created  an  air  of  activity,  expectation, 
action  and  initiative.  As  a  result  Con- 
gress this  year,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  has  passed  legis- 
lation that  I  and  a  handful  of  my  col- 
leagues for  years  have  been  advocat- 
ing. We  have  had  the  support  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  in  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  saving  and  extending  Oper- 
ation Outreach,  we  have  legislated  for 
research  into  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  other  herbicides  used  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  authorized  VA 
treatment  of  agent  orange  and  herbi- 
cide poisoning  victims.  We  created  in 
the  VA  a  small  business  loan  program 
to  assist  these  young  veterans  iii  estab- 
lishing business  enterprise,  /we  ex- 
tended the  on-the-job-trainpig  pro- 
gram to  help  veterans  cope  with  eco- 
nomic conditions  we  are  working  to 
correct.  There  are  many  more  provi- 
sions. They  have  been  passed  because 
of  the  work  and  stature  of  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans'  Committee  as 
Messrs.  Montgomery,  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Edwards,  Mottl,  Edgar, 
Daschle,  and  Vietnam  veterans  in 
Congress  Messrs.  Bonior  and  Panetta. 

This  Veterans  Day  also  marks  a  time 
of  more  active  involvement  and  open- 
ness toward  the  Vietnam  veteran  by 
the  traditional  veterans'  organizations, 
such  as  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, VFW.  American  Legion.  The  DAV 
long  has  had  an  outreach  program 
similar  to  that  developed  by  the  VA 
and  is  the  distinctive  leader  in  this 
effort.  In  my  own  State,  such  tradi- 
tional organizations  have  joined  with 
the  Massachusetts  Vietnam-Era  Veter- 
ans Association  (VEVA)  to  obtain 
office  space  in  the  statehouse,  as  the 
traditional  groups  always  have  had. 
The  general  court  is  moving  toward  es- 
tablishing an  agent  orange  Commis- 
sion. These  kinds  of  actions  reflect  a 
recognition  and  elevation  of  status  for 
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VEVA  and  all  of  Massachusetts' 
250.000  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Jim 
Fitzpatrick  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  leading  VEVA.  Much  of  the  im- 
petus for  recognizing  the  problems 
and  needs  of  Vietnam  veterans  in  Mas- 
sachusetts derives  from  the  tragic  sui- 
cide of  a  VEVA  founder.  Brad  Bums, 
who  last  December  14  shocked  and 
deeply  saddened  us  all.  There  have 
been  many  Brad  Burns  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  I  grieve  deeply  that 
we  could  not  have  helped  them  more 
when  they  needed  our  help. 

But,  again,  without  precedent.  Con- 
gress declared  a  National  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Day,  April  26.  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  became  the  first  ever  to  intro- 
duce such  legislation,  however  not  to 
observe  such  a  day  on  a  one  time  only 
basis,  but  annually.  I  shall  continue  to 
pursue  this  goal. 

But  we  have  not  yet  arrived.  We  still 
need  to  pursue  the  serious  health 
questions  raised  by  agent  orange.  The 
congressional  mandated  study  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  by  the  Center  For  Policy 
Research  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York  has  documented  the  diffi- 
culties Vietnam  veterans  experience 
with  a  new  disorder,  delayed  stress 
syndrome,  which  produces  what  was 
once  known  as  combat  fatigue  long 
after  the  experience  of  war  rather 
than  simultaneously  or  immediately 
afterward,  as  in  the  instances  of  previ- 
ous wars.  We  still  need  employment 
programs  for  the  youngest  veterans 
ever  to  fight  any  of  our  wars,  veterans 
who  had  not  begun  careers  and  had  no 
jobs  to  which  they  could  return.  Half 
a  million  Vietnam  veterans  remain 
chronically  unemployed. 

But  the  Vietnam  veteran  finally  has 
become  a  veteran.  He  is  becoming  re- 
spected and  appreciated  both  by  his 
veteran  peers  and  the  American 
people.  As  I  have  noted  before,  we  are 
all  Vietnam  veterans.  We  all  experi- 
enced that  time,  and  now  we  all  want 
to  put  the  war  behind  us  and  bind  and 
heal  the  wounds. 

Dr.  Arthur  Eggendorf  of  the  Center 
For  Policy  Research  has  said  that 
Americans  are  now  separating  the 
Vietnam  veteran  from  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  that  the  Vietnam  war,  ulti- 
mately, was  a  war  we  as  a  people  chose 
to  lose.  If  so,  and  it  appears  we  are 
making  this  separation,  it  is  time  to 
get  to  know  and  help  each  other 
again.* 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday this  country,  and  her  people, 
honored,  in  ceremonies  around  the 
Nation,  those  men  and  women  who 
served,  and  in  many  cases  died,  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  These 
commemorative  activities  reminded  us, 
once  again,  of  the  sacrifices  that  were 
made  by  those  Americans  we  now  call 
veterans.  These  ceremonies  also 
served,  unfortunately,  to  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  still 


is  not  accorded  the  same  respect  and 
honor  given  to  other  veterans. 

In  the  years  since  the  end  of  Ameri- 
ca's involvement  in  Vietnam  we  have 
seen  that,  although  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran may  have  come  home,  he  is  yet  to 
be  welcomed  home.  For  example,  we 
are  told  in  a  minority  report  by  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  were 
unemployed  as  of  the  third  quarter  of 
1981.  These  statistics  indicate  that 
500,000  young  men  and  women,  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  support 
their  families  or  themselves. 

When  we  look  at  the  minority  Viet- 
nam veteran  the  statistics  are  even 
more  disheartening.  We  find  that,  al- 
though only  11  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  is  black,  22  percent  of 
all  combat  troops  in  Vietnam  were 
black.  Yet  when  these  veterans  ap- 
plied for  jobs  after  they  were  dis- 
charged, they  found  that  they  were 
prevented  from  reaping  the  benefits  of 
service  and  sacrifice  normally  accord- 
ed to  veterans.  We  also  learn  that  of 
all  the  bad  discharges  given,  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  650,000  were  given 
to  black  service  members.  Needless  to 
say  these  discharges  restrict  and  in- 
hibit employment  opportunities  for 
many  young  men,  and  women,  who 
remain  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
social  ladder. 

As  we  consider  the  aforementioned 
information,  we  can  see  that  the  treat- 
ment afforded  minority  Vietnam  vet- 
erans has  had  tragic  consequences.  At 
the  present  time  between  25  and  33 
percent  of  the  entire  prison  popula- 
tion, are  black  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
unemployment  picture,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  bad  discharges, 
could  be  a  leading  cause  of  black  Viet- 
nam veterans  involvement  with  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Recent  revela- 
tions about  the  effects  of  agent  orange 
and  the  lingering  psychological  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  further  complicate 
the  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veterans. 

What  does  this  situation  suggest  as 
we  continue  to  formulate  ideas  for  as- 
sisting Vietnam  veterans?  In  short  we 
must,  regardless  of  any  policy  formu- 
lation, in  this  area,  develop  holistic  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran.  We  must  be  concerned 
about  the  emotional,  psychological, 
educational,  familial  security,  and 
well-being  of  these  veterans. 

In  a  very  short  time  we  will  unveil  a 
memorial  to  the  Vietnam  veterans, 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  memo- 
rial will  bear  the -names  of  all  of  the 
services  members  who  gave  their  lives 
for  America.  This  memorial  is  long 
over  due.  We  can,  however,  take  addi- 
tional steps  to  aid  this  memorial.  We 
can  finally  welcome  home  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  let  them  know  that 
they  did  not  serve,  and  sacrifice  so 
much,  in  vain.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  distinct  honor  to  join  my  col- 


leagues on  the  House  floor  today  in 
proud  recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Vietnam  veteran  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  blend  of  courage, 
patriotism,  and  fortitude  that  misun- 
derstood war  demanded  of  him. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Congress 
has  made  special  efforts  to  address 
these  veterans'  particular  concerns 
and  difficulties  and  has  approved  a 
large  number  of  programs  and  bene- 
fits aimed  at  alleviating  tnem. 

The  psychological  readjustment 
counseling  program  is  one  such  pro- 
gram established  to  aid  Vietnam  veter- 
ans in  their  adjustment  to  civilian  life, 
and  is  directed  at  that  small  but  signif- 
icant element  suffering  psychological 
difficulties.  Established  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-22,  it  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful and  has  elicited  great  support 
from  the  Congress,  veterans,  and 
many  community  organizations.  A  3- 
year  extension  of  this  program  was  re- 
cently authorized  in  Public  Law  97-72. 

The  Outreach  program,  however,  is 
only  one  of  many  beneficial  programs 
designed  to  assist  this  deserving  group. 
Further  examples  of  progress  made  in 
providing  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  a 
proper  level  of  benefits  and  services 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Dramatic  improvements  in  VA 
hospital  staffing,  facilities,  and  serv- 
ices. Since  1970,  six  new  VA  hospitals 
have  been  built:  the  staff -patient  ratio 
has  been  increased  from  157  PTEEs  to 
100  patients  in  1974  to  200  FTEEs  to 
100  patients.  The  health  care  staff  has 
been  increased  by  50,000  since  1970. 
The  number  of  outpatierrt  clinics  has 
been  increased  from  209  to  226  in  the 
last  5  years.  Vietnam -era  veterans  ac- 
counted for  13.9  percent  of  all  patients 
in  VA  hospitals  on  the  1979  census 
day— September  16.  They  accounted 
for  23.2  percent  of  psychiatric  and  20 
percent  of  psychotic  patients,  and  8.1 
percent  of  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal patients. 

There  were  3.6  million  total  outpa- 
tient visits  by  Vietnam-era  veterans 
during  fiscal  year  1979.  This  repre- 
sented 21  percent  of  all  outpatient 
visits  during  that  year. 

Second.  There  were  663,000  active 
compensation  and  pension  cases  con- 
cerning Vietnam-era  veterans  as  of 
September  1980. 

Third.  Through  September  1980, 
more  than  2,167,000  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured loans  had  been  made  to  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  service  person- 
nel. The  amount  of  these  loans  is  in 
excess  of  $63  billion.  Over  20,000 
direct  loans,  amounting  to  almost  $370 
million,  have  been  made  to  qualifying 
veterans  and  service  personnel  of  the 
Vietnam-era. 

Fourth.  Through  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1980,  application  had  t)een  re- 
ceived from  6,625,000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans and  service  personnel  for  GI  bill 
education  and  training  assistance.  Of 
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these,  6,284.000  or  70  percent  of  the 
total  Vietnam-era  veteran  population 
had  entered  training,  compared  with  a 
50.5  percent  and  43.4  percent  partici- 
pation rate  for  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans,  respectively. 

Fifth.  As  of  September  30.  1980.  a 
total  of  117.500  service-connected  dis- 
abled Vietnam-era  veterans  had  en- 
tered vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. 

Sixth.  Unemployment  rates  not  sea- 
sonally adjusted  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans reached  a  maximum  of  11  per- 
cent in  February  1975.  The  August 
1981  rate  was  5.1  percent. 

Seventh.  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade  may 
receive  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance without  charge  against  their 
basic  entitlement. 

Eighth.  Vietnam  veterans  training  at 
educational  institutions  on  a  half-time 
or  more  basis  who  need  tutorial  assist- 
ance may  qualify  for  tutorial  pay- 
ments not  to  exceed  $76  a  month  for  a 
maximum  amount  of  $911  with  no 
charge  against  basic  entitlement. 

Ninth.  Vietnam  veterans  enrolled  as 
full-time  students  may  receive  addi- 
tional educational  allowances  under 
VA's  work-study  program.  A  student 
who  agrees  to  work  250  hours  receives 
$837.50. 

Tenth.  Certain  Vietnam  veterans 
whose  10-year  delimiting  period  has 
expired  are  eligible  to  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  per  academic  year  under  VA's 
education  loan  program. 

Eleventh.  To  date,  approximately 
62,000  Vietnam  veterans  have  received 
medical  screening  and  counseling  in 
VA  medical  facilities  for  physical  con- 
ditions suspected  to  be  attributed  to 
exposure  to  the  herbicide  agent 
orange  during  Vietnam  service.  The 
results  of  these  examinations  are 
made  part  of  the  veteran's  permanent 
record.  The  information  is  also  used  in 
conjimction  with  VA's  on-going  epide- 
miological study  mandated  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  96-151  de- 
signed to  isolate  any  possible  link  be- 
tween exposure  to  herbicide  and  long- 
term  adverse  effects  within  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  population.  A  major  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  97-72,  signed  into 
law  November  3.  provides  certain  Viet- 
nam veterans  inpatient  treatment  for 
disabilities  that  may  have  been  caused 
by  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

Passage  of  this  law,  the  veterans' 
health  care,  training,  and  small  busi- 
ness loan  program,  may  prove  to  be 
the  single  most  significant  legislative 
step  taken  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
by  the  Congress  in  recent  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  two  major  provisions 
mentioned  earlier,  the  measure  will: 

First.  Create  a  new  small  business 
loan  program  specifically  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Second.  Expand  the  current  epide- 
miological agent  orange  study. 


Third.  Extend  for  3  years  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Reappointment  Author- 
ity wherein  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  may  appoint  Vietnam  veter- 
ans to  positions  without  having  to 
compete  with  other  nonveterans. 

Fourth.  Extend  for  2  years  the  time 
Vietnam  veterans  may  participate  in 
on-the-job,  apprenticeship  and  second- 
ary school  training  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  remain 
committed  to  the  assurance  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  accorded  the  dignity 
they  strongly  deserve  by  continuing 
the  most  tangible  form  of  appreciation 
for  them  and  their  beneficiaries. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  once  again 
express  my  praise  for  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Based  on  12  trips  I  personally 
made  to  Vietnam,  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  those  young  men  who 
served  in  combat  in  Southeast  Asia 
fought  under  the  most  difficult  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  hard  and  in  most 
cases  better  than  their  fathers  and 
uncles  who  served  in  World  War  II 
and  Korea.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration for  our  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  a  special  trib- 
ute to  them.* 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  assembled  today,  the  day  after 
Veterans  Day,  to  give  honor  to  those 
who  served  and  sacrificed  in  our 
behalf  in  Vietnam. 

Veterans  of  Vietnam,  who  make  up  a 
third  of  all  surviving  war  veterans, 
have  not  received  the  recognition  they 
deserve,  from  the  media,  from  the 
Government,  or  from  the  public  at 
large.  It  is  good  to  see  that  this  situa- 
tion is  finally  changing. 

No  matter  whether  one  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  our  Government's  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  however 
much  we  would  like  to  put  this  period 
of  our  history  behind  us,  we  have  been 
unfair  to  those  who  sacrificed  for  our 
country  by  serving  in  Vietnam. 

Close  to  9  million  persons  served  in 
Vietnam  during  the  many  years  we 
were  involved  there.  Almost  57,700 
died.  Countless  others  were  injured. 
Many  came  home  with  permanent  dis- 
abilities. Returning  after  a  year  or 
more  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  were  met 
by  a  cold  and  stony  silence.  There 
were  no  parades,  no  public  welcome 
home  ceremonies  for  those  who  gave 
up  a  part  of  their  lives  in  service  to 
their  country.  Many,  in  fact,  were  told 
they  should  feel  guilty  for  their  activi- 
ties. It  should  have  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  many  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
pressed resentment  over  the  tumultu- 
ous welcome  given  the  hostages' 
return  from  Iran  earlier  this  year. 

The  media  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an, whether  it  be  the  psychologial  ef- 
fects of  "post  traumatic  delayed  stress 
syndrome,"  chronic  unemployment,  or 
the  physical  effects  of  exposure  to 


agent  orange  and  other  toxic  chem- 
cials.  We  in  Congress  have  only  begun 
to  address  ourselves  to  these  problems, 
and  must  continue  to  use  our  re- 
sources to  help  the  Vietnam  veterans 
who  suffer  from  them. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  the  mil- 
lions of  veterans  who  returned  and 
were  able  to  pick  up  their  lives  where 
they  left  off,  for  they  are  truly  the 
forgotten  ones.  We  rarely  hear  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  who  returned  home 
to  finish  school,  or  to  a  job.  and  maybe 
rejoin  or  start  a  family.  They  too  de- 
serve our  recognition. 

One  year  from  now,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Memorial  will  be  dedicated 
here  in  Washington.  The  names  of 
those  who  died  there  will  be  carved  in 
stone  to  remind  us  of  their  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  their  country.  The  bund- 
ling and  dedication  of  this  memorial 
'provide  an  opportune  time  to  give  due 
recognition,  honor,  and  respect  to  all 
who  served  in  Vietnam.  We  must  not 
continue  to  ignore  those  who  fought 
in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  unpopular 
Goverrunent  policy,  for  to  do  so  is  only 
to  perpetuate  the  disservice  we  have 
done  them.* 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to 
America's  veterans.  The  price  of  free- 
dom is  high.  America  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the'  courageous  men  and  women 
who  have  unselfishly  served  their 
nation  for  freedom  and  peace.  From 
the  soldiers  of  World  War  I.  to  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam,  and,  most  re- 
cently, those  eight  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  Great  Salt  Desert  in  Iran, 
history  has  witnessed  not  only  the  val- 
iant deeds  and  bravery  of  servicemen 
and  women,  but  the  commitment  of 
our  Nation  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  justice.  On  this  day, 
we  stand  together  in  lasting  gratitude 
to  our  veterans  for  their  sacrifices  on 
the  battlefield  and  their  service  as 
guardians  of  peace.  We  are  proud  of 
them  as  honored  veterans  and  citi- 
zens.* 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  colleagues  from  South  Dakota, 
Tom  Daschle,  and  from  California, 
Leon  Panetta,  are  to  be  commended 
for  securing  this  special  order  to 
honor  the  9  million  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  during  the 
Vietnam  war. 

When  in  1961  John  P.  Kennedy  said: 
Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wish  us 
well  or  ill.  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  suiy  foe  to  assure  the  survival 
and  the  success  of  liberty. 

The  applause  came  from  all  Ameri- 
cans, from  all  regions  of  the  country, 
and  from  those  representing  a  wide 
range  of  political  persuasions.  His 
words  contributed  to  the  mood  of  the 
country  and  to  the  sense  of  national 
purpose  and  mission  as  we  entered  the 
Vietnam-era.    Further,    his    rhetoric 
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reenforced  a  national  conunitment  ini- 
tiated by  the  late  Harry  Truman  to 
contain  communism  in  the  world.  It 
was  this  sense  of  purpose  which  Amer- 
ican soldiers  carried  with  them  to 
Southeast  Asia  and,  more  specifically, 
to  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  veterans  performed  their 
duty  to  the  end,  and  made  every  sacri- 
fice demanded  of  them.  These  were 
America's  sons.  Yet  they  became  out- 
casts fighting  a  cause  that  many  of 
their  countrymen  denied.  They 
became  orphans  of  the  "storm.  For 
many  the  journey  home  seemed  longer 
than  their  travels  to  the  war,  and  for 
some  it  must  have  proved  longer  than 
they  might  ever  have  imagined. 

One  must  go  back  over  100  years  in 
U.S.  history  to  find  a  similar  fate 
greeting  American  soldiers.  In  many 
respects,  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  similar  to  the  Vietnam  experience. 
Both  wars  divided  the  country  and  en- 
gendered a  bitterness  where  friends 
and  families  divided  against  one  an- 
other. At  the  outset  of  the  hostilities 
in  1861,  Kentuckians  supportive  of  the 
secessionist  movement  joined  the 
fighting  for  a  cause  their  State  denied 
and,  in  effect,  became  outcasts  of  Ken- 
tucky unable  to  see  their  homeland  or 
visit  their  firesides.  This,  the  1st  Ken- 
tucky Brigade,  became  known  in 
annals  of  American  military  history  as 
the  "Orphan  Brigade." 

In  a  very  real  sense,  our  Vietnam 
veterans  can  be  considered  orphans. 
Four  times  during  the  20th  century, 
large  numbers  of  American  servicemen 
have  returned  home  from  a  war  over- 
seas. The  last  homecoming— the 
return  of  servicemen  from  Vietnam- 
was  different  from  earlier  wars.  There 
were  few  parades,  no  ticker  tape,  no 
hero's  welcome  for  the  men  and 
women  who  served  their  country 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Under  these 
circumstances,  one  would  reasonably 
expect  to  find  veterans  who  rejected 
their  military  service  just  as  Ameri- 
cans rejected  the  war  in  which  their 
fellow  citizens  served.  It  is  of  consider- 
able significance  that  the  greatest  ma- 
jority of  veterans  having  served  in 
Vietnam  look  back  on  their  service 
with  pride  and  a  high  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  commitment  to  country.  In 
spite  of  the  Nation's  disillusionment 
with  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  disillu- 
sionment of  the  Nation's  political  lead- 
ers, and  the  manner  in  which  this  dis- 
illusioiunent  was  projected  as  a  burden 
for  our  Vietnam  veterans  to  bear, 
those  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
maintain  a  very  real  and  lasting  love 
of  country  and  appreciation  for  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands. 

Six  years  after  the  end  of  the  long- 
est and  least  popular  foreign  war  in 
American  history,  we  today  honor 
those  Americans  who  honorably 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  public's  sense 
that  Vietnam  veterans  were  received 
at  home  in  a  manner  unappreciative  of 


the  duty  that  they  performed  and  in  a 
manner  not  in  keeping  with  the  recep- 
tions veterans  of  previous  wars  re- 
ceived has  grown  substantially.  In  ob- 
serving Veterans  Day  1981,  Americans, 
more  than  ever  before,  want  to  recog- 
nize the  sacrifices  made  of  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  to  thank  them  for  a 
job  well  done.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
U.S.  presence  in  Vietnam,  when  think- 
ing of  the  impact  of  the  war  on  this 
country,  Americans  most  often  noted 
the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  the 
country's  major  institutions.  Today, 
when  we  think  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  American  society,  our  prime  con- 
cern is  over  the  personal  price  paid  by 
the  veterans  who  served  in  that  war. 

In  a  war  in  which  Individual  courage 
was  a  constant  requirement  and  acts 
of  heroism  occurred  daily,  this  Nation 
could  not  be  too  proud  of  the  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  who  served  our 
Nation  in  Vietnam.  In  war  they  were 
fighters  and  doers  who  displayed 
amazing  ingenuity.  In  the  words  of 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland. 

Theingenuity  of  the  American  soldier  and 
his  compassion  for  the  Vietnamese  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  diversity  of  the  jobs  he  per- 
formed: computer  expert,  stevedore,  bridge 
builder,  aircraft,  boat,  or  helicopter  pilot,  ri- 
fleman, artilleryman,  door  gunner,  radio- 
telephone operator,  bulldozer  operator,  and 
the  entire  range  of  military  specialties.  The 
soldier  did  his  job  in  a  foreig^n.  tropical,  hos- 
tile environment  in  a  war  that  was  at  once 
the  most  sophisticated  in  history  and  a 
return  to  the  primitive,  man  pitted  against 
man  in  a  contest  where  wile  and  stamina 
might  determine  who  would  prevail. 

The  service  of  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  was  both  long  and  exempla- 
ry. To  observe  the  history  of  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam  is  to  be 
impressed  with  the  dedication,  deter- 
mination, and  day-to-day  courage  that 
he  displayed.  Though  it  is  impossible 
to  know  all  of  those  whose  acts  de- 
serve recognition,  a  review  of  the 
deeds  of  those  215  men  who  during 
the  course  of  Ihe  war  received  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  valor,  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  presents  some  very 
stirring  memories.  How  short  the 
memory  of  those  who  will  not  remem- 
ber. 

The  Vietnam  cause  was  a  noble 
cause,  and  one  for  which  nearly  50,000 
Americans  paid  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
in  battle.  Tl^  fighting  could  have 
stopped  before  it  began  in  the  1950's 
had  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  pre- 
ferred to  foresake  freedom  for  commu- 
nism. The  fighting  began  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  continued  their  ag- 
gression and  because  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  fought  communism  to 
their  death.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
Geneva  accords  in  1954,  the  refugees 
had  always  flowed  south,  not  north. 
Today,  in  the  absence  of  a  free  Viet- 
nam, the  refugees  flow  west  to  the 
U.S.  mainland  by  the  millions. 

The  Nation  and  Congress  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  pay  public 


tribute  to  those  highly  deserving  men 
and  women  who  served  •  the  United 
States  honorably  in  Vietnam.  The 
Vietnam  veterans  should  bask  In  the 
glory  of  having  served.  We  should  all 
teach  our  children  and  grandchildren 
those  men  of  Vietnam— the  "Orphan 
Brigade"  of  20th  century  American 
military  history— and  point  to  them  as 
men  on  whom  this  country  can  depend 
in  time  of  need. 

Vietnam  veterans  have  a  unique 
place  in  our  history.  Their's  is  a  story 
worth  remembering  and  worth  repeat- 
ing. Their  example  must  be  preserved 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  present- 
ing this  opportunity  to  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  stand 
in  recognition  of  this  proud  heritage 
that  must  not  be  forgotten.* 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  served  with 
honor  and  dignity  in  this  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  throughout  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  done 
much  to  provide  Vietnam-era  veterans 
with  the  education,  health,  and  pen- 
sion benefits  they  so  richly  deserve. 
Yet,  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
before  these  veterans  are  accorded  the 
same  privileges  and  honors  as  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  in  previ- 
ous conflicts. 

By  far,  the  best  we  can  do  for  Ameri- 
ca's Vietnam  veterans  is  to  insure  that 
the  flag  under  which  they  served  con- 
tinues to  fly  high.  We  must  never 
again  enter  a  conflict  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  win.  And  above  all,  we  must 
be  sure  to  maintain  as  strong  a  de- 
fense posture  as  possible.  If  we  do  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  than  no  nation  on  E^arth 
will  dare  to  threaten  our  safety  and  in- 
tegrity and  we  may  eventually  bring 
an  end  to  the  bittersweet  ritual  of 
honoring  wartime  veterans.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  today  in  honor- 
ing a  group  of  courageous  and  patriot- 
ic Americans— the  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Adlai 
Stevenson  defined  patriotism  in  our 
times  as  "a  patriotism  which  is  not 
short,  frenzied  outbursts  of  emotions, 
but  the  tranquil,  steady  dedication  of 
a  lifetime."  This  is  the  patriotism 
which  these  individuals  have  shown, 
and  it  is  the  patriotism  that  they  de- 
serve from  us  as  a  nation.  Americans 
have  a  propensity  for  the  "short,  fren- 
zied" kind  of  patriotism,  and  a  tenden- 
cy as  well  to  try  to  shut  out  the  darker 
and  less  glorious  chapters  of  our  past. 
But  the  contributions  and  sacrifices 
that  were  made  by  Vietnam  veterans 
demand  from  us  a  more  honorable  re- 
sponse. As  Theodore  Roosevelt  said. 
"A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed 
his  blood  for  his  country  is  good 
enough  to  be  given  square  deal  after- 
wards." 
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Today.  Vietnam  veterans  are  finally 
beginning  to  get  a  "square  deal."  The 
97th  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
which  will  extend  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans counseling  program  for  3  years; 
allow  Vietnam  veterans  to  qualify  for 
treatment  at  VA  hospitals  for  physical 
problems  associated  with  agent 
orange:  make  qualified  Vietnam-era 
veterans  eligible  for  low-cost  SBA 
loans:  and  extend  for  2  years  the  GI 
bill's  vocational  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing. But  this  progress  can  only  make  a 
dent  in  the  sense  of  exclusion  that 
many  of  these  veterans  feel  and  in 
their  conviction  that  their  country 
does  not  care.  It  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
at  least  listen  to  the  anger,  bitterness, 
pride,  and  loss  which  only  those  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war  feel  and 
which  only  they  fully  understand. 

Walt  Whitman  said.  "The  real  war 
will  never  get  in  the  books."  This  is  as 
true  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  any 
other— but  the  real  Vietnam  war  does 
live  on  in  the  men  and  women  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  who  bear  the 
scars  of  that  conflict.  To  forget  that  is 
to  deny  these  individuals  the  right  to  a 
fulfilling  and  productive  life  which 
they  so  richly  deserve.* 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  com- 
memorating the  9  million  men  and 
women  who  served  this  country  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

One  of  my  primary  concerns  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  been  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  de- 
fended our  Nation  in  the  past  rightful- 
ly deserve  our  thanks  and  gratitude. 
While  I  have  long  advocated  slowing 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending.  I  have 
always  sought  to  provide  needed  bene- 
fits to  our  veterans. 

Many  of  our  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  faced  special  problems  in  the  job 
market  and  in  readjusting  to  civilian 
life.  No  other  group  of  veterans  fought 
a  war  which  caused  such  severe  domes- 
tic upheaval.  In  our  haste  to  put  the 
Vietnam  conflict  behind  us.  we  have 
generally  igpored  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran as  a  society.  Recently,  however. 
Congress  has  moved  to  recognize  those 
Americans  who  fought  so  bravely  in 
Vietnam. 

Vietnam  veterans  received  some 
good  news  for  Veterans  Day  when 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law  the 
Veterans'  Health  Care.  Training  and 
Small  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981  on 
November  3.  The  act  makes  veterans 
who  served  in  Vietnam  eligible  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
and  the  treatment  of  ailments  linked 
to  agent  orange  exposure,  the  toxic 
herbicide  used  to  defoliate  the  jungles 
in  Vietnam.  It  also  continues  the 
'storefront"  readjustment  counseling 
centers  for  Vietnam  veterans. 


The  act  will  also  require  the  VA  to 
maintain  about  10,000  more  beds  in  its 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  will 
create  a  special  small  business  loan 
program  for  disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  very 
special  sacrifice  of  those  who  served  in 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Individual  rights 
and  societal  values  are  only  as  strong 
as  a  nation's  commitment  to  defend 
them.  Because  of  this,  our  Nation 
must  never  forget  its  appreciation  of 
and  obligation  to  our  veterans.* 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
veterans.  Veterans  Day  marks  a  day  of 
honor  for  all  veterans— living  and 
dead.  It  is  a  day  on  which  we  remem- 
ber the  heroic  deeds  performed  by 
American  men  and  women  who  fought 
to  keep  this  Nation  free.  It  is  also  a 
day  on  which  we  remember  all  the 
nonheroic  deeds  performed  by  Ameri- 
can men  and  women— who  did  nothing 
so  noteworthy  other  than  simply  to 
come  when  called  and  to  do  their  best 
for  their  country.  Whether  their 
names  make  the  history  texts,  wheth- 
er we  learn  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  these  are  the  persons  to  whom 
we  say  thank  you  on  Veterans  Day. 

This  day  is  rightly  set  aside  as  a  day 
of  solitude  and  memorial.  It  is  there- 
fore with  sadness  that  I  look  at  our  so- 
ciety today  and  see  the  tragic  commer- 
cialization of  this  solemn  occasion.  In- 
stead of  the  plethora  of  parades  that 
used  to  line  our  streets  paying  tribute 
to  our  brave  soldiers,  we  now  have  pa- 
rades of  people  racing  to  shopping 
malls,  stores  full  of  sales  and  bargains 
to  twist  and  change  the  meaning  of 
this  national  veterans  holiday  and 
turn  it  into  nothing  more  than  an- 
other shopping  spree. 

What  has  happened  to  the  American 
sense  of  solemnity?  We  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial day  of  tribute  for  our  veterans, 
then  tarnish  the  day  by  paying  more 
attention  to  bargain-hunting  than 
meditating  on  what  it  means  to  live 
freely,  in  a  country  unhindered  by  to- 
talitarianism, or  how  and  why  we  have 
managed  to  maintain  this  freedom  for 
over  200  years,  growing  to  be  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  Our  veterans  have  made  this 
possible  and  I  for  one.  did  not  spend 
this  special  day  careening  through 
shopping  centers,  but  spent  it  proper- 
ly, in  the  midst  of  veterans  and  their 
families  saying,  "Thanks  for  your  con- 
tribution in  keeping  this  land  free."* 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rise  today  and  join  in 
honoring  those  Americans  who  served 
their  country  during  wartime.  Yester- 
day, Veterans  Day.  veterans  across  the 
country  were  remembered  and  hon- 
ored. For  one  group  of  veterans,  how- 
ever, the  Vietnam  veterans,  the  events 
of  the  war  they  participated  in  and 
the  issues  surrounding  that  conflict 


remain  undigested  in  a  social  and  psy- 
chological sense.  It  is  to  this  group  of 
men  and  women  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  ended  by  Pres- 
idential proclamation  on  May  7,  1975. 
Because  this  war  was  a  divisive  and 
painful  period  for  all  Americans,  we 
are  tempted  to  put  it  out  of  our  minds. 
But  it  is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber—honestly and  realistically.  As  the 
longest  and  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial wars  in  the  U.S.  history.  The  Viet- 
nam war  will  continue  to  take  on  new 
meanings  as  Americans  periodically 
evaluate  the  war  and  its  after  effects. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  not 
only  acknowledge  the  fact  that  studies 
reveal  that  close  to  20  percent  of  Viet- 
nam veterans— some  700.000  people 
are  markedly  impaired  by  the  after  ef- 
fects: that  nearly  500.000  are  also  un- 
employed; and  countless  others  were 
exposed  to  the  hazards  and  uncertain- 
ty of  agent  orange  and  other  and 
other  toxic  chemicals,  but  we  must 
also  provide  these  men  and  women 
with  an  environment  which  will  enable 
them  to  resolve  these  effects. 

I  am  please  that  the  97th  Congress 
has  responded  favorably  to  these  con- 
cerns and  the  plight  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  Legislation  providing  addi- 
tional health  care  benefits,  to  research 
on  the  effects  and  remedies  of  agent 
orange,  to  continuing  the  very  success- 
ful readjustment  counseling  centers 
has  been  passed. 

We  must  also  take  time  to  honor 
those  who  have  died  in  this  conflict. 
To  them  we  offer  our  respect  and  grat- 
itude. To  the  loved  ones  left  behind, 
we  offer  our  concern  and  understand- 
ing and  our  help  to  build  lives. 

To  all  of  the  million  of  Americans 
who  served  in  Southest  Asia,  and  to  all 
who  have  suffered  because  of  that 
war.  we  must  give  our  solemn  pledge 
to  pursue  all  honorable  means  to  es- 
tablish a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
world,  that  no  future  generation  need 
suffer  in  this  way  again. 

Finally,  let  us  express  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  service  of  all  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.* 

*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  special  tribute  to  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  have  unself- 
ishly served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Yesterday  marked  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  return  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  to  November  11. 
It  was  a  day  in  which  this  Nation  par- 
ticipated in  appropriate  parades  and 
ceremonies  honoring  our  veterans. 
Whether  they  served  in  time  of  war  or 
in  peace,  their  common  commitment 
was  service  to  their  country. 

Let  us  remember  and  pay  special 
tribute  to  our  Vietnam  veterans  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  laying 
down  their  lives  in  an  unpopular  war. 
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Let  us  not  forget  those  who  are  still 
unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Let  us  not  forget  our  personal  respon- 
sibility to  our  Vietnam  living  veterans, 
many  of  whom  have  lost  their  limbs  or 
carry  deep  psychological  scars  from 
the  incomparable  horrors  of  combat.  I 
am  proud  that  this  Congress  has  dem- 
onstrated our  Nation's  commitment  to 
these  veterans,  even  in  these  times  of 
austerity,  by  preserving  many  of  the 
essential  benefits  and  serVices  which 
are  rightfully  theirs  for  having  served 
their  country.  I  am  particularly  glad 
that  this  Congress  has  provided  medi- 
cal care  for  veterans  suffering  from 
exposure  in  Vietnam  to  the  herbicide, 
agent  orange.  We  have  also  extended 
until  1984,  the  psychological  readjust- 
ment program,  and  have  provided  an 
average  increase  of  11.2  percent  in  the 
veterans'  disability,  dependency,  and 
indemnity  compensation  program,  to 
name  a  few.  I  would  like,  however,  to 
see  this  Congress  pass  legislation  to 
grant  our  veterans  judicial  review  of 
their  claims,  a  right  which  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  As  a  sponsor 
of  such  legislation,  I  feel  strongly  that 
veterans'  benefits  are  legal  entitle- 
ments and  denial  of  such  entitlements 
should  no  longer  be  exempted  from  ju- 
dicial scrutiny. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  calling  for  an  across- 
the-board  cut  in  veterans'  programs. 
We  must  remain  aware  of  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  their 
country.  Accordingly,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  doing  all  we 
can  to  maintain  anu  improve  the  vari- 
ous services  available  to  our  veterans.* 


NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  TRIB- 
UTES TO  W.  AVERELL  HARRI- 
MAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
special  order.     . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Sunday,  November  15,  1981,  a 
noted  world  citizen  and  universally  ad- 
mired American,  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
will  celebrate  the  90th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

Since  the  House  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Sunday  and  will  have  an  ab- 
breviated session  tomorrow,  I  thought 
it  appropriate  to  take  this  special 
order  today  so  that  we  might  have  the 


opportunity  of  joining  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  memorable  occasion. 

Last  evening,  as  many  of  you  know 
from  having  been  there  and  as  others 
will  have  read  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  there  was  a  great  out- 
pouring of  affection  and  admiration 
for  "the  Governor."  But  that  was  a 
Democratic  Party  affair,  and  hence 
not  too  many  of  the  Governor's 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  were  there. 

The  dinner  last  night  was  held  in 
what  those  of  us  on  the  Democratic 
side  consider  a  vital  cause,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Governor's  devo- 
tion to  his  party  that  he  should  have 
agreed  to  have  his  birthday  party  a 
Democratic  Party  event.  But  the  fact 
remains— and  it  is  one  of  many  re- 
markable facts  about  this  man— that, 
although  he  is  an  active  partisan,  the 
admiration  and  affection  that  are  felt 
for  him  throughout  this  country  total- 
ly transcend  party  lines. 

As  the  organizer  of  this  special 
order,  I  should  like  to  begin  by  briefly 
recounting  some  of  the  bare  facts  of 
Averell  Harriman's  extraordinary  life. 
For  33  years,  following  his  graduation 
from  Yale  College  in  1913,  Mr.  Harri- 
man played  a  major  role  in  the  world 
of  railroads,  business,  and  investment 
banking;  he  was,  at  various  times, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
and  leading  partner  in  Brown  Broth- 
ers Harriman  &  Co.  Having  supported 
Al  Smith  and  then  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt for  President,  he  became  actively 
involved  in  Roosevelt's  New  Deal, 
holding  various  positions  in  the  NRA 
and  in  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, and  serving  first  as  a 
member  and  then  as  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  delegation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  gentleman's 
thought,  but  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  Governor  Harriman.  I  do 
not  think  any  person  in  America  today 
is  perhaps  more  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  life  and  achievements  of  Aver- 
ell Harriman,  not  only  as  Governor  of 
New  York  State,  but  in  his  other 
capacities,  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  a 
city  councilman  and  later  as  mayor  of 
Schenectady  when  Governor  Harri- 
man was  Governor  of  New  York.  I  re- 
member the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  serving  at  that 
time  as  Governor  Harriman's  secre- 
tary, and  in  fact  a  very  young  assistant 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 


Pat  Moynihan,  who  is  presently  a 
Member  of  the  other  body.  They 
learned  a  great  deal  of  political  insight 
and  appreciation  of  the  political  struc- 
ture, not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
abroad,  under  the  leadership  of  Aver- 
ell Harriman.  He  was  a  great  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  he  went  on.  of 
course,  to  serve  in  other  capacities  as 
well. 

It  is  really  incredible,  at  the  age  of 
90.  that  Averell  Harriman  should  still 
be  concerned  with  the  American  politi- 
cal processes,  and  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  should  be  working  so  hard  to  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  to  which  he  was  convert- 
ed at  a  relatively  early  age.  He  was 
originally  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  but  under  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  he  switched  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  used  to  say. 
"You  have  more  fun  if  you  are  a  Dem- 
ocrat." 

So.  I  certainly  want  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Averell  Harriman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yielding  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  small  remarks. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  contribution.  I. 
too,  recall  very  well  our  days  in 
Albany  together. 

In  March  of  1941,  F.  D.  R.  sent  him 
to  Britain  as  the  President's  Special 
Representative:  in  that  role  he  saw  a 
great  deal  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  won  his  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
headed  a  special  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  later  served  there  as  Am- 
bassador from  1943  to  1946,  when  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Shortly  thereafter. 
President  Truman  brought  Mr.  Harri- 
man back  to  Washington  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Two  years  later 
Harriman  was  off  to  Europe  again,  to 
head  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, and  Marshall  Plan 
Agency  in  Paris.  In  1951  he  was  the 
American  representative  on  the  NATO 
commission  to  study  Western  defense 
plans,  and  then  for  2  years  he  served 
in  the  Truman  White  House  as  Direc- 
tor for  Mutual  Security.  Returning 
home  to  New  York,  he  was  elected  in 
1954  to  a  4-year  term  as  Governor  of 
New  York  State  and  was  a  prominent 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  in  1956.  enjoying 
the  support  of  former  President 
Truman.  Later,  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  Governor  Harri- 
man served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs.  Ambas- 
sador at  Large,  and  finally  as  the 
President's  r>ersonal  representative  to 
the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in  Paris. 
During  the  presidences  of  Richard 
Nixon,  Gerald  Ford,  and  Jimmy 
Carter,  Governor  Harriman  was  active 
t>ehind  the  scenes  and  was  frequently 
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consulted  by  executive  branch  and 
congressional  leaders,  including  espe- 
cially two  Secretaries  of  State,  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Cyrus  Vance  (who  had 
been  Harriman's  deputy  in  the  Viet- 
nam talks  in  Paris).  So  far  as  I  know, 
Governor  Harriman  has  not  been 
sought  out  by  President  Reagan  (more 
is  the  pity),  but  his  advice  continues  to 
be  sought  by  the  government  leaders, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  no  adequate  bi- 
ography of  Averell  Harriman  has  yet 
appeared  and  that  he  himself  has  not 
chosen  to  write  his  own  memoirs.  But 
for  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
familiar  with  it,  I  do  most  warmly  rec- 
ommend "Special  Envoy  to  Churchill 
and  Stalin  1941-46"  by  Harriman  and 
Elie  Abel.  While  covering  only  a  por- 
tion of  his  life,  it  does  describe  vividly 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of 
the  war  years,  including  his  dealings 
with  Churchill  and  Stalin. 

I  did  not  know  Ambassador  Harri- 
man during  those  years,  although,  of 
course,  I  knew  about  him.  I  saw  him 
once  at  the  National  Airport.  My  im- 
pression was  that  of  a  man  going  at 
high  speed  and  under  great  tension, 
never  resting.  His  face  was  green  with 
strain  and  fatigue. 

My  first  real  contact  with  him  was 
in  the  early  1950's  when,  as  Director 
of  Mutual  Security,  he  was  the  coordi- 
nator for  all  the  foreign  aid  programs, 
military,  economic  and  technical,  and 
I  was  Deputy  (and  for  a  while  acting) 
Administrator  of  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance "Point  Pour"  Administration.  As 
a  way  of  getting  to  know  his  associates 
and  to  learn  about  their  activities,  it 
was  Harriman's  custom  to  invite  them 
to  breakfast,  one  at  a  time,  at  this 
home  on  Foxhall  Road.  My  principal 
recollection  of  the  occasion  was  that  it 
was  a  delicious  meal,  elegantly  served, 
and  that  Mr.  Harriman  demonstrated 
his  wide-ranging  curiosity  by  asking  a 
series  of  rapid-fire  questions  abot^our 
program,  how  we  were  faring  onlhe 
Hill,  what  problems  we  had,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera.  He  saw  me  out  the  door  with 
a  characteristic  "Keep  in  touch." 

During  this  period,  I  also  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Mr.  Harriman's  outer 
office  when  a  major  speech  was  in 
preparation.  I  think  it  was  one  he  de- 
livered to  a  Democratic  gathering  in 
Texas  in  which  he  said  that  Senator 
Taft's  brand  of  isolationism  was  in 
effect  serving  the  interests  of  the 
Communists.  That  speech  caused  a  na- 
tional stir  and  was  a  kind  of  opening 
gun  in  Mr.  Harriman's  quest  for  the 
Presidency  in  1952. 

In  any  case,  my  recollection  is  that 
there  were  pages  of  the  speech  all  over 
the  outer  office,  on  tables,  chairs, 
desks,  et  cetera,  waiting  to  be  collated. 
Periodically,  Mr.  Harriman  would 
emerge  from  his  own  office,  rather 
frantically  looking  for  a  page  that  he 
wanted  to  change.  He  was  never  satis- 
fied with  speech  drafts  and.  being  a 


perfectionist  at  heart,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  make  changes,  some  of  them 
seemingly  insignificant,  until  the  very 
last  moment.  This  habit,  of  course, 
caused  him  and  his  staffers  all  kinds 
of  problems  when,  during  campaigns, 
he  had  to  give  several  speeches  in  a 
day.  Eventually,  he  learned  to  reduce 
the  written  material  for  each  speech 
to  a  one-page  press  release,  containing 
his  main  idea;  for  the  balance,  he 
would  talk  off  the  cuff;  he  was  much 
more  at  ease  winging  it  than  he  was 
reading  from  a  text  or  a  teleprompter. 

In  1954,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  raised 
as  a  staunch  Republican  by  his  father, 
E.  H.  Harriman.  the  famous  railroad 
magnate,  won  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  New  York,  seizing 
that  prize  away  from  Congressman 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.  Roosevelt 
was  persuaded  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  Attorney  General,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  ticket,  but  in  the  end 
Roosevelt  lost  to  Jacob  Javits,  and 
Harriman  won. 

I  had  worked  with  Harriman  in  the 
development  of  issues  and  policy  pro- 
posals during  the  fall  campaign,  and 
after  his  victory  he  invited  me  to  join 
him  in  Albany  (he  actually  moved 
there  and  insisted  that  his  top  staff  do 
likewise)  as  secretary  to  the  Governor. 
In  that  capacity  I  had  4  wonderful 
years.  Governor  Harriman  tackled  the 
problems  of  New  York  State  with  the 
same  vigor  and  enthusiasm  he  had  de- 
voted to  international  and  national 
concerns,  and  he  was  always  in  search 
of  fresh  ideas,  some  of  which  he  gave 
reality  to.  For  example,  at  a  time 
when  State  and  local  programs  keyed 
to  the  needs  of  older  people  and  con- 
sumers were  virtually  unknown.  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  say  how  much  needed 
to  be  done  in  those  areas  and  appoint- 
ed special  assistants  to  help  him  get 
the  job  done.  Long  before  President 
Johnson  used  the  phrase,  Harriman 
launched  a  "war  on  poverty,"  thus 
confronting  the  sad  resdity  that  there 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  even 
in  the  richest  State  of  the  Union,  who 
had  been  left  behind  as  the  standard 
of  living  went  steadily  up  in  the  post- 
war years.  He  chose  his  distinguished 
industrial  commissioner,  Isador  Lubin, 
to  coordinate  the  effort.  In  the  field  of 
mental  health,  he  made  a  radical  de- 
parture from  past  practice  by  appoint- 
ing a  research  scientist  instead  of  a 
professional  administrator  as  conmiis- 
sioner  and  fully  supported  Dr.  Paul 
Hoch's  successful  drive  to  broaden  and 
intensify  the  therapy  provided  to  the 
patients  in  State  hospitals. 

As  always,  Harriman  gave  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  task  at  hand  and 
expected  the  same  of  his  subordinates. 
Vigorous  was  sui  adjective  he  constant- 
ly used  to  describe  the  kind  of  action 
he  wanted. 

Although  he  was  good  at  delegating, 
he  was  also  attentive  to  detail  and  fre- 
quently confounded  his  budget  direc- 


tor and  commissioners  by  his  in-depth 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  his 
probing  questions 

Although  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  under  Republican  control  at 
that  time,  Harriman  got  along  well 
with  the  legislative  leaders  and 
showed  himself  adept  at  getting  the 
bulk  of  his  program  through  by  way  of 
negotiation,  compromise  and  consen- 
sus. 

Harriman  was  sometimes  hard  on 
his  staff,  but  his  outbursts  were 
almost  always  over  minor  matters;  if  a 
staffer  came  to  the  Governor  to  report 
a  major  goof.  Harriman  took  the  news 
in  a  totally  matter-of-fact  way,  never 
adding  to  the  staffer's  already  acute 
sense  of  embarrassment.  When  he  did 
use  sharp  words,  it  was  not  his  way  to 
apologize  explicitly  afterward;  instead, 
he  would  go  out  of  his  way  at  the  next 
contact  to  bestow  a  verbal  pat  on  the 
back.  For  all  that  he  later  earned  the 
nickname  of  "crocodile",  he  never 
really  wanted  to  hurt  anybody's  feel- 
ings. Like  Roosevelt,  if  he  had  an  un- 
pleasant message  to  convey,  he  always 
asked  a  staff  member  to  make  a  call. 

When  he  first  appeared  on  the  na- 
tional stage.  Averell  Harriman  was 
often  described  as  shy,  reserved  and 
inarticulate.  I  found  him  to  be  none  of 
these  things.  He  positively  loved  the 
hurly-burly  of  campaigning,  and.  even 
when  he  was  not  campaigning,  as  he 
moved  about  the  State,  he  would  fre- 
quently stop  the  Governor's  big  car  to 
shake  hands  and  chat  with  startled 
passers-by. 

The  reporters  liked  him  and  gave 
him  generally  good  coverage.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  the  first  legislative 
correspondents  association  dinner  he 
had  to  address.  The  LCA  dinner  Is  a 
big  event  in  Albany,  involving  an 
elaborate  musical  review  making  fun 
of  all  the  State  officials,  followed  by 
two  or  three  speeches  late  in  the 
evening  which  are  expected  to  be  hi- 
larious. Harriman,  who  was  not 
thought  to  be  long  on  himior,  was  ob- 
viously nervous  about  the  assignment, 
as  were  the  members  of  his  staff.  We 
had  seen  other  well-known  figures  in 
New  York  politics  failing  to  be  funny 
at  1  a.m.  after  a  long  evening.  Harri- 
man asked  for  suggestions,  but  he 
wrote  the  speech  almost  entirely  him- 
self. He  had  to  follow  a  show-stopper 
by  the  then  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
Oswald  "Ozzie"  Heck.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of,  I  think  everyone  in  the 
room,  Harriman  topped  Heck.  He  had 
the  reporters  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature  falling  off  their  chairs  with 
his  barbs  and  his  wit.  It  was  a  master- 
ful performance. 

With  all  these  assets,  with  his  ac- 
knowledged record  of  being  a  good 
Governor,  with  the  midyear  polls  in 
1958  showing  him  to  t>e  unbeatable, 
how  could  Harriman  have  been  defeat- 
ed for  reelection? 
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In  my  view,  he  made  two  major  mis- 
takes. The  first,  for  which  I  have  to 
accept  part  of  the  blame,  was  that  he 
gave  his  consent  to  the  naming  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller  as  chairman  of  a 
commission  established  in  1956  to 
study  the  issues  that  would  confront  a 
possible  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion. Rcxikefeller  had  just  left  the  Ei- 
senhower administration  and  was  not 
yet  considered  an  active  Republican 
Party  man,  having  served  with  some 
distinction  in  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. Harriman,  who  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  commission  chairman's 
appointment  with  the  Republican  leg- 
islative leaders,  thought  that  Rocke- 
feller, an  old  friend,  would  do  a  good, 
nonpartisan  job.  He  asked  my  advice, 
and  I  concurred.  What  a  mistake. 
Rockefeller  stayed  clear  of  the  diffi- 
cult issues,  but  held  hearings  all  over 
the  State,  thus  building  himself  up  as 
an  expert  on  State  issues,  and  then  se- 
cured the  GOP  nomination  to  run  for 
Governor. 

The  other  mistake  Harriman  made 
was  to  be  insufficiently  forceful  at  the 
1958  Democratic  State  convention  in 
insisting  on  his  own  choice  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Senator. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  lost  control  of 
the  convention  on  this  matter,  and 
handed  Nelson  Rockefeller  the  issue 
of  "bossism."  Rockefeller  made  the 
most  of  the  issue  and  rode  it  to  victo- 
ry, in  the  process  demonstrating  what 
a  formidable  campaigner  he  was.  Har- 
riman's campaign,  as  he  now  admits, 
was  lackluster. 

Although  hard  hit  by  the  loss.  Harri- 
man snapped  back  fast  and  soon 
became  immersed  again  in  Presiden- 
tial politics.  He  campaigned  hard  for 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  1961.  Averell  Harriman  demon- 
strated his  true  dedication  to  his  coun- 
try when  he  accepted  from  Kennedy 
the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  To  be 
sure,  this  was  an  important  job,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  growing  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  but  a  lesser  man  would  have 
found  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  accept 
such  a  relatively  lowly  post  when  he 
had  previously  served  in  the  Cabinet. 
Harriman  took  on  the  assignment  with 
his  unusual  zest  and  soon  proved  his 
truly  extraordinary  talents  to  both 
Kennedy  and  L.  B.  J. 

These  remarks  are  already  long 
enough,  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
many  other  facets  of  Harriman's  re- 
markable life:  his  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  early  1920's;  his  champi- 
onship skills  at  polo  and  a  fiendish 
form  of  croquet;  his  railroadman's 
habit  of  being  on  time  even  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  late;  his  patronage 
of  the  arts  (especially  in  partnership 
with  his  wonderful  wife  of  many 
years,  Marie  Norton  Harriman);  his  in- 
terest in  parks  (especially  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Parks  Commission); 
his   generosity    in   turning   over   the 


great  Harriman  mansion.  Arden 
House,  to  Columbia  University  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly and  for  other  purposes;  his  inter- 
est in  skiing,  culminating  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sun  Valley  complex 
and.  while  Governor,  the  Whiteface 
Mountain  Ski  Center;  his  childlike  de- 
light in  small  gifts;  his  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  family— Peter  Duchln,  the 
noted  musician,  being  in  the  latter  cat- 
egory—and on  and  on. 

For  myself,  let  me  just  say  that  it 
has  been  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
my  life  to  know  Averell  Harriman  as  a 
friend. 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  America  has  been 
blessed  by  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Averell  Harriman. 

As  his  insights  and  advice  continue 
to  be  priceless,  his  patriotism  and 
dedication  to  public  service  inspire  and 
enlighten  us. 

With  gratitude  and  affection,  Millie 
and  I  extend  special  good  wishes  to 
the  Governor  as  he  celebrates  his  90th 
birthday.* 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  and  said 
about  the  enduring  qualities  of  Ameri- 
can institutions,  their  persistence  in 
the  face  of  adversity  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  dynamic  forces  that  have 
changed  and  are  changing  the  world. 

Yet,  institutions  are  merely  the 
manifestations  of  the  ideas  of  the  men 
and  women  who  gave  them  birth  and 
infuse  them  with  life.  Further,  our  in- 
stitutions are  defined  for  other  people 
of  the  world  by  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life  by  their  actions  and  deeds 
but  especially  by  a  few  Individuals 
whose  characters,  personalities  and. 
indeed,  their  very  lives  are  accurate  re- 
flections of  the  ideals  represented  by 
our  American  institutions. 

Averell  Harriman  is  one  of  those 
rare  individuals. 

For  more  than  six  decades.  Averell 
Harriman  has  devoted  his  time,  energy 
and  intelligence  to  the  service  of 
America.  For  the  people  he  served  as 
an  elected  officisil.  he  was  both  a 
leader  and  a  reflection  of  their  demo- 
cratic aspirations.  For  those  Presi- 
dents he  advised,  he  has  been  both  a 
source  of  irmovation  and'  a  balance 
wheel  for  stability.  For  the  foreign 
leaders  with  whom  he  has  so  ably  and 
thoughtfully  related,  he  has  been  both 
a  clear  channel  link  of  communication 
with  the  United  States  and  a  resolute 
and  courageous  conveyor  of  American 
intentions.  For  Democrats,  he  has 
been  a  living  nexus  between  the  his- 
torical traditions  of  our  Party  and  the 
challenges  facing  it  today. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Averell  Harriman— an  American  who 
made  a  difference.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15.  Averell  Harriman  will  cele- 
brate his  90th  birthday.  It  is  a  celebra- 


tion in  which  all  Americans  should 
join. 

Averell  Harriman  has  been  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  public  servants 
of  the  twentieth  century.  For  more 
than  half  of  his  life,  he  has  served  the 
interests  of  his  coimtry  in  the  pursuit 
of  peace  in  a  variety  of  important  posi- 
tions. In  each  of  those  positions,  his 
efforts  were  characterized  by  an  un- 
common zeal,  a  willingness  to  imder- 
take  extraordinarily  difficult  tasks, 
and  an  independence  of  mind  and 
spirit. 

As  a  trusted  adviser  to  five  Presi- 
dents. Averell  Harriman  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  challenging  problems  of  our 
time.  His  e"Xperience  as  Abassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain 
provided  an  insight  into  the  terrible 
destruction  brought  by  war;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  public  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
international  conflicts.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  Marshall  plan  and  his  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  are  testaments  to  the  depth  of 
his  commitment  to  reducing  the  risks 
of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Averell  Harriman's 
stature  as  a  statesman  is  unques- 
tioned. We  are  fortunate  that  he  chose 
to  devote  his  life  to  public  service  and 
we  are  especially  fortunate  that  he  is 
willing  and  able  to  continue  to  make 
himself  available  to  those  seeking  to 
benefit  from  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence. Averell  Harriman  is  a  truly  re- 
markable man  and  I  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  proud  to  congratulate  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. Senator  Kennedy  summed  it  up 
perfectly  when  he  stated  that  "we 
couldn't  have  held  the  20th  century 
without  him." 

Often  we  are  called  upon  to  honor 
individuals  who  have  served  their 
country  well,  but  I  can  think  of  no 
single  individual  who  has  served  in  so 
many  vital  capacities  as  Governor  Har- 
riman. 

The  Governor  has  been  making  and 
molding  world  history  for  decades.  I 
feel  certain  that  his  work  and  achieve- 
ments, carried  on  throughout  the 
world,  will  be  recorded  carefully  by 
the  historians  who  will  chronicle  these 
past  years.  I  want  people  across  this 
country  to  know  and  understand  the 
greatness  of  this  man  who  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing. 

My  hearty  congratulations  to  Aver- 
ell Harriman  on  his  90th  birthday.  He 
is  an  awesome  gentleman  who  still 
continues  to  have  a  brilliant  career  in 
public  service.* 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  November  15,  Gov.  W.  Averell 
Harriman  will  celebrate  his  90th  birth- 
day. Governor  Harriman  has  played  a 
central  role  in  world  events  for  well 
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over  half  a  century.  His  career  of 
banker,  railroad  director,  nonelective 
Government  official.  Ambassador, 
statesman,  author,  and  Governor  has 
served  as  a  model  for  many  of  this 
country's  top  business  and  governmen- 
tal leaders. 

W.  Averell  Harriman's  world  stand- 
ing is  so  high  that  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
once  called  him  the  "most  experi- 
enced" negotiator  on  Earth.  President 
after  President  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
quest his  involvement  in  the  most  dip- 
lomatically complex  situations  in  the 
prewar.  World  War  II,  and  postwar 
eras.  He  has  been  the  envoy  of  Presi- 
dents, Ambassador  to  both  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  Governor  of  New  York.  His  broad 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  him  one  of  this  country's 
foremost  experts  on  dealing  with  the 
Russians. 

He  has  served  this  country,  his 
State,  and  his  party  unhesitantly  for 
all  these  years.  At  age  90,  he  is  the 
eldest  senior  statesman  in  the  Nation. 
However,  even  with  all  those  years  of 
achievements  to  reflect  upon.  Gover- 
nor Harriman  prefers  to  remain  as 
active  as  possible.  His  voice  is  still  one 
of  clarity  and  his  opinions  should  be 
reviewed  in  all  debates  of  policy.  We 
owe  him  a  great  debt  for  his  years  of 
unselfish  service.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  November  15,  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman, banker,  railroad  magnate,  NRA 
Administrator,  Lend-Lease  Coordina- 
tor, Ambassador  to  Russia  and  to 
Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  adviser  to  five  Presi- 
dents, will  be  90  years  old.  As  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  of  Harriman,  except  for 
John  Quincy  Adams,  he  held  "as  many 
important  jobs  as  any  American  in  our 
history." 

Having  worked  with  Harriman  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Task  Force  of  the 
Democratic  Advisory  Council  in  the 
early  1970's,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  observing  the  characteristics  that 
have  contributed  to  his  enormously 
successful  career:  hard  work,  loyalty, 
forcefulness  combined  with  restraint, 
an  instinct  for  getting  close  to  the 
source  of  power,  and  a  legendary  cun- 
ning. Harriman  himself  once  said, 
however,  that  this  toughness  was 
merely  put  on  for  effect.  "I'm  really 
not  all  that  tough,"  he  said.  "But  it 
gets  results." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  his 
extraordinary  negotiating  skill  got  re- 
sults, especially  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Harriman  was  never  in- 
timidated by  the  Russians,  or  by  the 
reactions  at  home  to  his  dealings  with 
the  Kremlin.  One  former  White  House 
official  who  accompanied  Harriman  to 
Moscow  said  that  the  secret  lay  in  his 
ability  to  keep  on  talking  in  that  low 
monotone— "Nothing  scares  him,"  he 
said. 


One  of  his  greatest  contributions 
was  his  negotiations  of  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Appar- 
ently, he  thought  so  too— when  a  re- 
porter once  asked  him  whether  the 
treaty  was  not  worthless  because  of 
the  Russians'  history  of  breaking 
agreements,  Harriman  responded, 
"That  is  a  typical  question  of  a  semi- 
informed  person,"  adding,  "If  I  offend- 
ed anybody,  I'm  delighted." 

The  Test  Ban  Treaty  discussions  fol- 
lowed President  Kennedy's  speech  at 
American  University  during  which  the 
President  proclaimed  that  "If  we 
cannot  end  now  all  our  differences,  at 
least  we  can  help  make  the  viorld  safe 
for  diversity"  a  speech  which  Khru- 
shchev himself  later  told  Harriman 
was  "the  greatest  speech  by  any  Amer- 
ican President  since  Roosevelt."  Sever- 
al issues  arose  at  the  talks  which  de- 
manded Harriman's  hard  style  of  ne- 
gotiating. One  was  the  inclusion  of  a 
withdrawal  clause,  which  the  Russians 
resisted  as  being  implicit  in  all  trea- 
ties, but  which  Harriman  knew  that 
the  Senate  would  insist  upon  if  China 
were  to  be  included.  (The  result  was  a 
curious  compromise  phraseology 
granting  the  right  to  withdraw  be- 
cause of  "extraordinary  events.")  An- 
other problem  arose  regarding  acces- 
sion to  the  treaty,  which  provoked 
long  and  difficult  discussions,  domi- 
nated by  Harriman  who  refused  to 
give  ground,  although  the  British 
began  complaining  that  his  stubborn- 
ness might  lose  the  whole  treaty. 
Again,  Harriman  prevailed— he  was 
"the  great  man  of  the  meeting,"  said 
one  of  those  present— and  the  treaty 
was.  signed. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  writing  of 
the  aftermath  of  the  negotiations,  in 
his  book  "A  Thousand  Days,"  de- 
scribed Harriman's  return  to  Washing- 
ton where  his  neighbors  staged  a  wel- 
coming celebration  for  him: 

Bearing  torches  and  candles,  they 
inarched  to  his  house  on  P  Street,  serenad- 
ing him  with  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow"  and  then  one  of  his  old  campaign 
songs,  adapted  from  George  M.  Cohan,  "H- 
A-double-R-I-M-A-N  spells  Harriman."  Fi- 
nally Averell,  tieless  and  in  shirtsleeves, 
came  out  on  his  front  steps  and  sixtke  a  few 
quiet  words  of  thanks.  One  girl  with  a  very 
small  baby  in  her  arms  said  to  him,  "I 
brought  my  baby  because  what  you  did  in 
Moscow  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  look 
ahead  to  a  full  and  happy  life." 

It  is  a  privilege  to  honor  Governor 
Harriman  here  today,  and  to  wish  him 
a  continued  full  and  happy  life.» 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  Wil- 
liam Averell  Harriman,  a  man  whose 
career  in  service  to  the  United  States 
exemplifies  a  dedication  to  the  found- 
ing principles  of  this  country. 

How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  a 
man  of  his  status  at  an  early  age  to 
simply  be  content  with  his  lot.  Rather, 
Averell  Harriman  chose  to  use  his  vast 
reservoir  of  talents  in  service  to  his 


Government  and  to  an  impressive  list 
of  Presidents. 

Beginning  in  the  1930's,  the  presence 
of  Averell  Harriman  weaves  its  way 
steadily  through  the  patchwork  of 
international  events.  Choose  an  impor- 
tant event  in  international  affairs  and 
the  efficient,  respected  presence  of 
Averell  Harriman  is  bound  to  appear. 
Photographs  are  hardly  needed  to 
recall  the  images  of  Averell  Harriman 
with  Stalin,  Averell  Harriman  with 
Churchill,  Averell  Harriman  with  Roo- 
sevelt, and  Averell  Harriman  with 
Kennedy. 

His  efforts  as  America's  point  man 
in  Britain  during  World  War  II  and 
his  mediations  with  Stalin  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  birth  of  the  cold 
war  resulted  in  his  reputation  as  an 
outspoken  and  insightful  diplomat 
whose  personal  style  radiated  confi- 
dence, integrity,  and  vitality. 

That  reputation  has  stayed  with 
Averell  Harriman  throughout  his 
years— a  man  who  never  hesitated  to 
go  to  the  top. 

As  one  who  is  intensely  interested  in 
international  affairs  and  as  a  fellow 
Democrat,  I  am  proud  to  honor  this 
man  on  his  90th  birthday  for  his  serv- 
ice in  international  affairs,  for  his 
commitment  to  peace,  and  for  his  re- 
freshing and  unyielding  service  and 
loyalty  to  his  country,  his  party,  and 
his  principles.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  this  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished American,  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man. who  celebrates  his  90th  birthday 
this  Sunday. 

As  we  pay  honor  to  Averell  Harri- 
man. we  pay  honor  to  an  individual 
who  stands  exceedingly  tall  on  the 
Americsm  landscape  of  history  in  this 
century,  an  individual  who  heeded— 
with  considerable  zeal  and  fervor— his 
father's  reported  advice  to  "be  some- 
thing and  somebody." 

Arnold  Toynbee  wrote  that  civiliza- 
tion is  a  movement,  not  a  condition,  a 
voyage  and  not  a  harbor.  This  expres- 
sion sums  up  the  life  of  Averell  Harri- 
man. 

An  ambassador,  statesman  for  peace, 
a  former  Governor,  Averell  Harriman 
has— all  of  his  life— pursued  the  goals 
of  excellence  in  public  service,  and 
most  of  all,  that  of  peace  in  a  troubled 
era. 

During  the  critical  period  of  World 
War  II  and  the  years  immediately 
afterward,  Averell  Harriman,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
World  War  II,  knew  the  long-range 
dangers  of  the  Soviet  aggression,  and 
he  has  never  wavered  from  that  pre- 
scient understanding  of  the  forces 
that  shaped  post-World  War  II  histo- 
ry. 

We  were  fortunate  then,  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  equally  fortunate,  to 
have  Averell  Harriman  at  the  service 
of  his  country.  As  we  pay  tribute  to 
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him  today,  I  wish  the  best  for  Averell 
and  his  wife,  Psunela.* 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  honoring  a  great 
American,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday. 

On  such  an  occasion  it  is,  of  course, 
customary  to  refer  to  a  distinguished 
senior  statesman  as  a  great  American. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  few  living  Ameri- 
cans are  more  worthy  of  this  accolade 
than  W.  Averell  Harriman,  whose  ex- 
traordinary life  and  career  of  devoted 
public  service  have  meant  so  much  to 
our  Nation  and  the  world. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  has  served  as  a 
close  adviser  to  five  Presidents.  Among 
his  many  significant  achievements  in 
public  life  are  service  as  Administrator 
of  the  NRA  during  the  1930's;  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  war  years; 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  postwar 
period;  architect  of  the  Marshall  plan; 
negotiator  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1963;  top  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  in  1968;  and,  "Am- 
bassador to  the  World." 

The  post  that  Mr.  Harriman  recalls 
most  fondly  is  his  service  as  Governor 
of  our  beloved  State  of  New  York,  the 
position  he  held  when  I  worked  most 
closely  with  him.  I  feel  most  enriched, 
in  mind  and  spirit  from  having  that 
opportunity  to  know  and  work  with 
this  unique  individual. 

"The  Governor"  inspires  devotion  in 
those  around  him.  His  integrity,  dili- 
gence, and  intelligence  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  public  service 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  review 
the  remarkable  career  and  attain- 
ments of  W.  Averell  Harriman,  we  rec- 
ognize him  as  the  living  embodiment 
of  all  that  we  believe  our  Nation 
stands  for— wisdom,  compassion,  com- 
mitment, and  leadership. 

Today  we  honor  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man, a  man  who  has  dedicated  his 
long  life  to  helping  the  poor  and 
downtrodden  in  our  society  as  well  as 
overseas;  a  man  engaged  in  a  passion- 
ate, lifelong  quest  for  world  peace;  a 
man  whose  tirelessness  and  resource- 
fulness have  successfully  met  myriad 
challenges  and,  thereby,  benefited  so 
many— in  short,  a  great  American.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  be  joining  my  colleagues  in 
extending  to  Averell  Harriman— one  of 
this  country's  great  treasures  and  a 
personal  friend  of  mine— our  best 
wishes  on  his  approaching  90th  birth- 
day. Harriman  helped  to  make  our 
Nation  the  world  leader  it  is  today 
with  his  perseverance,  humility,  inge- 
nuity, and  sense  of  humor.  He  reminds 
me  of  a  great  composer  or  artist;  his 
accomplishments,  like  their  works  of 
art.  will  never  fade  from  the  public 
eye. 

I  am  humbled  in  the  face  of  those 
accomplishments.  Harriman  won  the 
esteem  of  every  President  since  Calvin 


Coolidge,  and  most  of  the  world's 
greatest  leaders.  He  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  decisions  and  negotiations 
on  the  New  Deal,  lend  lease,  the  Valta 
Conference,  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  and  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  And 
not  least  of  all,  he  served  as  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Harri- 
man is  truly  a  figure  whose  experience 
spans  the  development  of  the  modem 
world,  and  whose  skill  has  taken  us 
successfully  through  many  highly  sen- 
sitive national  crises. 

Lyndon  Johnson  once  said  that  if 
the  word  patriotic  did  not  exist,  it 
would  have  to  be  invented  to  describe 
Averell  Harriman.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  thanks  for  his  de- 
votion, and  offer  my  best  wishes  for 
another  90  years.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  this  dynamic  man  on 
his  90th  birthday.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  Averill  Harriman  of  being 
old,  young  as  he  has  always  been  and 
remains  today— in  heart,  mind,  and 
spirit. 

I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  Am- 
bassador Harriman  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  was  a  campaign  worker  and 
speech  writer  when  he  campaigned  for 
Governor;  he  honored  me  by  giving 
me  my  first  experience  in  public  life 
by  appointing  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Advisory  Council  for  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  during  his  stint  as  Governor; 
and  I  worked  as  an  advance  man  and 
organizer  in  the  Southwest  in  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  In  all  of 
these  experiences  I  developed  an  enor- 
mous respect  and  warm  affection  for 
this  fine  human  being. 

Coming  from  a  traditional  Republi- 
can background,  he  was  first  and  for- 
most  unshakeably  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened in  his  views  on  all  matters  of 
public  policy.  I  remember  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  he  exhibited  in  de- 
scribing how,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  1946-48,  he  insisted  on  deseg- 
regating restrooms  and  water  foun- 
tains in  the  Nation's  airports— and 
without  relying  on  legislation  which 
undoubtedly  would  not  have  been 
forthcoming  during  those  years.  So  he 
did  it  by  Executive  order,  with  the 
result  that  at  least  in  these  small  Fed- 
eral enclaves  the  signs  for  separate 
drinking  fountains  and  restrooms  were 
eliminated,  along  with  the  squalid 
symbolism  that  they  portrayed. 

I  remember  how  he  recalled  fighting 
for  the  Pair  Employment  Practices 
Act  (FEPA),  long  before  it  was  to  be 
chic  and  acceptable  to  strive  for 
human  rights  for  all.  And  I  remember 
how  during  his  Governorship,  he  un- 
hesitatingly backed  me  in  support  of  a 
series  of  nondiscrimination-in-housing 
laws  which  successively  covered  public 
housing,  publicly  assisted  private 
housing,  and  finally  private  housing. 


And  above  all,  I  remember  how  he 
had  faith  and  confidence  in  young 
people.  I  remember  with  admiration 
the  start  he  gave  in  public  life  to  such 
outstanding  public  servants  as  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  Bingham,  who 
served  as  his  Secretary  in  Albany;  and 
Senator  Pat  Moynihan.  who  worked 
with  Congressman  Bingham;  James  S. 
Lanigan.  who  subsequently  defeated 
Carmin  DeSapio  and  started  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  New  York  political  power 
structure;  Lou  Harris,  the  famed  pol- 
lister  who  worked  with  him  as  a  com- 
parative unknown  during  the  Presi- 
dental  campaign;  Blair  Clark,  now  a 
distinguished  writer  and  publisher, 
who  served  him  as  press  secretary  in 
charge  of  press  and  public  relations 
during  his  Presidential  campaign;  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell,  who  worked  va- 
liently  on  his  Presidential  campaign: 
and  Judge  Theodore  Tanenwald  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court.  I  remember  with  pride 
and  gratitude  the  opportunity  he  gave 
me  to  taste  the  challenges,  rewards, 
and  occasional  frustrations,  of  public 
life. 

Successive  generations  of  Americans 
whose  lives  he  touched  personnally 
benefited  from  his  warm  and  compas- 
sionate spirit  and  his  wise  counsel. 
And  our  whole  Nation  has  benefited 
immeasurably  from  half  a  century  of 
uncompromising  conmiitment  to  the 
t)est  ideals  of  our  founding  fathers  and 
the  Judeo-Christian  ethic. 

Averill.  we  salute  you  with  affection 
and  respect,  and  wish  you  and  Pamela 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness 
together.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions and  heartfelt  tiest  wishes  to 
Averell  Harriman  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. 

For  half  a  century  this  great  Ameri- 
can has  been  a  catalytic  and  creative 
force  in  international  affairs.  Gover- 
nor Harriman  has  served  his  country 
in  many  capacities,  with  flair  and  ex- 
emplary substance. 

The  Governor's  historic  roles— advis- 
er to  Presidents  and  world  leaders,  am- 
bassador. Governor,  a  developer  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  Western  alli- 
ance, an  expert  on  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  brilliant  diplo- 
mat with  a  paradoxical  capacity  for 
bluntness— mark  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing human  being,  not  only  of  his  gen- 
eration, but  of  the  century,  for  his  life 
has  been  blessedly  long  and  fruitful. 

I  am  proud  that  Governor  Harriman 
represents  not  only  our  great  Nation, 
but  the  Democratic  Party  as  well.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
patriotic  American  and  a  champion  of 
constitutional  government,  Gov.  Ave- 
rell Harriman.  He  has  served  and  ad- 
vised American  Presidents  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  I  can  say  unequivocally 
that  I  know  of  no  other  American  who 
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has  served  the  Republic  with  more  pa- 
triotism, wisdom,  and  honor.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  indeed  an  exemplar  of  coura- 
geous public  service  based  on  honest 
convictions.  Personal  experience  has 
taught  him  the  futility  of  war.  but 
also  the  urgency  and  wisdom  of  being 
constantly  prepared  for  war  so  that  it 
can  be  prevented.  He  knows  that  our 
strength  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  go  hand  and  glove  together. 
Over  the  years,  the  Governor  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  great 
country. 

The  Governor  is  a  fine  statesman,  a 
man  of  singular  characteristics— great 
ability,  independent  mind,  and  deep 
convictions— whose  talents  have  been 
prized  by  American  Presidents  for 
nearly  50  years. 

He  has  served  his  country  well 
during  his  tenure  as  a  State  and  Fed- 
eral official.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  continues  to  do  so,  and  now  works 
even  harder  toward  a  strong  democra- 
cy and  free  America. 

I  feel  honored  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  Governor  is  my  personal 
friend.  He  is  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  a  sincere  man  of  strong  character, 
intense  convictions,  and  great  tenacity 
in  pursuit  of  those  convictions. 

I  wish  him  continued  good  health, 
happiness,  and  success  over  the  years 
ahead,  and  a  very,  very  happy  birth; 
day.» 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
50  years  this  Nation  has  been  graced 
with  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  a  consum- 
mate diplomat,  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
Governor  Harriman  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  20th  century  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  in  his  birthday  cele- 
bration today.  His  dedication  to  this 
country  has  been  exemplary  and  his 
integrity  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  has  been  inspiring. 

As  one  of  this  Nation's  leading  inter- 
nationalists, Averell  Harriman  has,  as 
President  Kennedy  aptly  stated,  held 
"as  many  important  jobs  as  any  Amer- 
ican in  our  history."  Prom  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain  for  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  President  Truman  to 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York  and  on  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  President  Kennedy,  Averell 
Harriman  has  exhibited  an  omniscient 
ability  to  understand  our  world  and 
implement  appropriate  policies  for  the 
public  good. 

We  cannot  forget  that  W.  Averell 
Harriman  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
claim to  President  Truman  that  "we 
must  recognize  that  our  objectives  and 
the  Kremlin's  objectives  are  irreconcil- 
able," a  reality  which  has  guided  our 
foreign  policy  ever  since. 

In  closing,  I  offer  my  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation to  Governor  Harriman  for 
his  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  greatness 
of  this  Nation.  Best  wishes  in  all 
future  endeavors.* 


•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  November  15.  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman, former  Governor  of  New  York, 
will  be  90  years  old.  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  privilege  to  stand  before  my 
colleagues  today  and  speak  on  behalf 
of  this  truly  remarkable  man. 

Bill  once  described  himself  as  "a  hell 
of  a  good  Governor."  He  was.  He  was 
also  a  hell  of  a  great  man,  one  who 
truly  represents  this  great  Nation  and 
the  American  dream.  He  became  a 
self-made  man  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  but  he  never  became  cor- 
rupted by  the  dream.  His  father  once 
told  him  that  men  of  wealth  must  use 
their  money  for  the  public  welfare,  or 
it  would  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Bill  never  forgot  that  lesson— he 
always  did  all  that  he  could  to  help  his 
fellow  man. 

He  became  Winston  Churchill's  con- 
fidant and  Franklin  Roosevelt's  trust- 
ed man  in  Britain.  He  was  with  the 
Prime  Minister  at  Chequers  when  the 
word  arrived  on  December  7,  1941. 
President  Jack  Keimedy  said  of  him, 
"Bill  has  held  as  many  important  jobs 
as  any  American  in  our  history,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  John  Quincy 
Adams."  Bill  served  as  an  unofficial 
adviser  to  Jimmy  Carter— at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  87. 

It  has  been  said  that  "until  he  has 
been  a  part  of  a  cause  larger  than  him- 
self, no  man  is  truly  whole."  If  that 
quotation  applies  to  any  one  human 
being,  it  is  Bill  Harriman.  He  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  20th  century.  He  was  one  hell  of  a 
Governor.  He  is  one  hell  of  a  man. 
Happy  birthday,  Bill.« 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  And  now,  let  me 
just  say,  on  behalf  of  all  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  many  thousands  of  staff 
members  here  on  the  Hill,  that  we 
wish  for  Averell  Harriman  a  happy 
birthday  and  for  him  and  his  beaute- 
ous wife,  Pamela,  many  years  of  hap- 
piness and  productive  life  together. 
America  is  proud  of  you.  Governor, 
and  America  loves  you. 

As  an  example  of  Governor  Harri- 
man's  clear  and  cogent  current  think- 
ing. I  should  like  to  comment  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  administration 
the  following  article  by  him  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  No- 
vember 4,  1981: 

The  Window  or  Opporthnity 
(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

We  are  in  danger  of  ceding  our  destiny  to 
the  whims  of  nuclear  weapons,  trusting  to 
good  fortune  to  see  us  through  the  nuclear 
arms  race  when  we  should  be  trusting  to 
ourselves. 

The  strategic  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  tlnion  carry  explosive  power 
more  than  100,000  times  greater  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb.  Far  from  saying 
"enough,"  both  nations  are  increasing  these 
forces. 

We  are  moving  to  deploy  thousands  of  nu- 
clear-armed cruise  missiles,  by  their  nature 
difficult  to  count  because  of  their  small  size. 


These  missiles— unverifiable— will  make  ex- 
isting agreements  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
nuclear  arms  obsolete  and  future  agree- 
ments impossible.  We  are  allowing  the  se- 
duction of  a  momentary  technological  ad- 
vantage to  foreclose  future  limits  on  Soviet 
forces. 

Today  there  are  five  nations  that  have 
tested  nuclear  weapons;  in  10  years  there 
could  be  10  more,  as  well  as  terrorists 
adding  nuclear  explosives  to  their  menace. 
Yet  our  policy  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
these  weapons  now  features  promotion  of 
the  exports  and  technologies  that  could  be 
fashioned  to  destroy  us. 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  which  put  a  cap  on 
the  strategic  arms  race  and  placed  signifi- 
cant limits  on  Soviet  military  power,  has 
been  abandoned.  In  place  of  "real  arms  con- 
trol" we  were  promised  a  year  ago,  we  have 
only  the  promise  of  endless  talks  on  nuclear 
arms  in  Europe  and  no  talks  at  all  on  strate- 
gic arms  until  next  year. 

The  results,  a  restive,  divided  NATO  alli- 
ance that  questions  our  competence  to  lead 
in  a  nuclear  world,  a  progressive  weakening 
of  the  negotiated  restraints  that  can  bound 
Soviet  nuclear  power  and  an  emphasis  on 
nuclear  forces  that  are  unusable  in  counter- 
ing the  Soviet  challenge  around  the  globe. 

As  we  become  more  remote  from  the  hor- 
rors of  Hiroshima,  there  are  doctrines  of 
war  fighting  based  on  the  fantasy  of  using 
nuclear  destruction  for  some  "rational"  end. 
These  doctrines  blur  the  viui  distinction  be- 
tween nuclear  and  non-nuclear  weapons. 
And  they  encourage  the  nuclear  choice  by 
telling  all  nations  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
just  another  instrument  of  military  power. 

The  truth  is  that  nuclear  weapons  exist 
for  one  purpose  only— to  deter  nuclear  war. 
Once  used,  they  will  be  instruments  of  mass 
destruction,  consuming  the  destroyer  as 
well  as  the  destroyed. 

If  all  Americans  should  be  concerned 
about  these  developments,  so  should  we  be 
angered  by  those  who  weave  a  myth  of 
America  as  a  second-rate  nuclear  power,  in- 
ferior to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  myth  de- 
moralizes our  friends,  and  it  could  tempt 
the  Soviet  Union  to  test  our  power  when 
testing  that  power  could  have  catastrophic 
consequences. 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  a  simple,  un- 
changing rule:  without  limits,  without  veri- 
fiable negotiated  restrictions,  the  United 
States  can  add  to  its  nuclear  forces,  but  so 
can  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason,  the 
MX  missile  and  the  Bl  bomber  are  inad- 
equate measures  for  American  security. 
They  merely  attempt  to  match  the  Soviet 
military  threat;  they  cannot  reduce  it.  And 
they  do  nothing  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  close  a  false 
"window  of  vulnerability."  America  must 
take  advantage  of  the  window  of  opportuni- 
ty it  now  has  to  limit  nuclear  arms.  Without 
decisive  leadership,  suspicion  and  the  weap- 
ons both  nations  are  developing  will  see 
that  this  opportunity  recedes  perhaps  for- 
ever Ijeyond  the  reach  of  humanity.  This 
means  serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  mutual  restraint  while  we  negoti- 
ate. The  objective  should  be  major,  equita- 
ble and  verifiable  reductions  of  nuclear 
arms,  coupled  with  limits  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  weapons  systems. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "serious,"  for  many 
in  both  nations  will  counsel  proposals  de- 
signed to  be  rejected  by  the  other  side  but 
useful  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing. 

Negotiations  to  limit  nuclear  arms  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  are  hard-headed  exer- 
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cises  to  Improve  our  national  security.  They 
signal  no  approval  of  other  Soviet  actions, 
such  as  Afghanistan— no  more  than  do  sales 
of  American  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  seek,  despite  the  Irreconcilable  ideolo- 
gies of  our  two  nations,  the  common  goal 
that  nuclear  weapons  have  made  a  necessi- 
ty—the prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

In  our  short  time  on  Earth,  we  have  a 
choice  about  the  kind  of  world  we  leave 
behind.  With  nuclear  weapons  In  our  custo- 
dy, our  generation  carries  a  heavy  obliga- 
tion. There  will  be  no  historian  to  record 
one  day  that  we  failed  on  our  watch. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  CABRAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  personal  pleasure  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  spe- 
cial man— a  dear  friend  and  trusted 
adviser  who  has  worked  with  me  for 
most  of  my  congressional  career, 
mixing  wit  with  wisdom,  commonsense 
with  uncommon  loyalty— Edward 
Cabral  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

This  week  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America  will  honor  Eddie 
Cabral  on  this  30  years  as  one  of  the 
company's  most  dedicated,  energetic 
and  effective  sales  agents.  In  doing  so, 
they  will  pay  tribute  to  three  decades 
of  distinguished  service  not  only  to  his 
company,  but  to  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Fall  River. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  has 
learned  what  I  have  also  known  for 
many  years:  that  Eddie  Cabral  is  a 
prized  possession.  He  is  indeed  a  rare 
human  being— one  who  sees  only  the 
good  in  others  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, is  able  to  bring  out  that  good  in 
what  they  do,  his  generosity  .and 
friendship  are  unceasing,  and  they 
touch  all  of  us  who  are  so  lucky  to 
know  him. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
had  the  chance  to  travel  with  Eddie  to 
the  Azores  and  Portugal,  the  land  of 
his  heritage.  One  of  those  visits  oc- 
curred during  the  happy  time  of  the 
Feast  of  Santo  Christo:  another  came 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  devastating 
earthquake.  On  all  those  occasions  I 
was  struck  by  the  almost  universal 
traits  of  the  Portuguese  people  I  met: 
Their  deep  religious  faith,  their  un- 
shakeable  bravery  and  pride,  their 
contagious  warmth.  And  through 
those  visists  I  came  to  understand 
Ekldie  Cabral  better,  because  he  per- 
sonifies all  of  these  qualities,  and 
more. 

Eddie  Cabral  has  proven  himself  a 
success  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  To- 
gether with  his  lovely  wife,  Lil,  and 
their  fine  children,  Eddie  has  shown 
that  the  American  family  is  a  source 
of  strength  and  joy;  their  life  together 
is  an  enduring  example  for  others  to 
follows. 

This  week  Eddie  Cabral  will  be  hon- 
ored as  a  great  salesman,  and  that  is 


certainly  the  truth.  I  know  that  he 
has  sold  me  on  the  lesson  that  nice 
guys  can— and  do— finish  first.  And 
the  only  insurance  that  I  need  is  the 
assurance  that  Edward  Cabral's  suc- 
cess will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  am  proud  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  this  outstanding  man. 
and  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  join  me  in  this  tribute.* 


WILL  THE  WHALE  SWALLOW 
THE  SHARK? 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
are  familiar  with  the  illustration  of 
the  small  fish  being  swallowed  up  by  a 
larger  fish  which  in  turn  is  to  be  eaten 
by  a  still  larger  one.  This  picture 
comes  to  mind  as  we  follow  develop- 
ments in  the  proposed  takover  of  Mar- 
athon Oil  by  Mobil. 

Perhaps  the  analogy  to  the  big  fish 
and  the  little  fish,  is  too  kind  to  the 
companies  in  question.  A  takover  of 
Marathon  Oil,  which  ranks  No.  39  on 
the  Fortune  500  list,  by  Mobil,  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  oil  company, 
would  t>e  more  like  the  shark  being 
swallowed  by  the  whale. 

In  fact,  only  2  days  before  Mobil 
made  its  $5  billion-plus  bid  for  Mara- 
thon, Marathon  itself  had  announced 
the  completion  of  a  $650  million 
takover  of  the  U.S.  holdings  of  Husky 
Oil.  Marathon  barely  had  time  to 
swallow,  though,  before  Mobil  moved 
to  put  the  bite  on  them. 

Under  any  previous  administration. 
Republican  or  Democratic,  this  pro- 
posed merger  would  have  been  ques- 
tioned Immediately.  But  now  we  have 
an  Assistant  Attorney  (jeneral  in 
charge  of  antitrust  who  proclaims: 

There  is  nothing  written  In  the  sky  that 
says  the  world  would  not  be  a  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory place  If  their  were  only  100  compa- 
nies. 

Fortunately,  this  merger  is  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  not  the  Justice  Department. 
This  Is  the  first  big  merger  review  to 
be  done  by  the  PTC  under  Its  new 
Chairman.  Those  of  us  who  believe 
there  Is  a  useful  purpose  to  be  served 
by  enforcement  of  our  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws  will  be  following  this  case 
very  closely.* 


A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  COMPENSA- 
TION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones  >  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  certain  widows, 
widowers,  and  orphans  of  Federal  em- 


ployees who  have  sustained  a  perma- 
nent and  total  job-related  disability 
for  a  period  of  20  years  or  more. 

Chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  currently  provides  a 
monthly  compensation  benefit  to  em- 
ployees who  are  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  and  who  cannot 
engage  in  substantial  productive  work 
because  of  an  injury  incurred  In  the 
line  of  duty.  The  law  also  provides 
compensation  for  widows,  widowers, 
and  orphans  of  Federal  employees  In 
certain  circumstances  where  the  em- 
ployee dies  of  injuries  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  This  compensa- 
tion Is  based  on  the  percentage  of 
monthly  pay  of  the  deceased  employ- 
ee. For  example,  a  widow  of  a  Federal 
employee  killed  In  the  line  of  duty 
may  receive  a  monthly  benefit  equal 
to  50  percent  ox  the  monthly  salary  of 
her  deceased  husband  until  such  time 
as  she  dies  or  remarries  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  60. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing concerns  another  situation  which  I 
think  In  all  fairness,  should  be  ad- 
dressed In  order  to  protect  certain 
other  widows,  widowers,  and  orphans. 
The  situation  which  I  refer  to  occurs 
when  an  employee  sustains  an  injury 
in  the  line  of  duty  resulting  in  a  total 
and  permanent  disability  of  a  period 
of  more  than  20  years  and,  thereafter, 
dies  without  recovering  from  his  or 
her  disability.  In  one  case,  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge,  the  wife  of  a 
disabled  employee  has  stood  by  her 
husband's  side  for  30  years  or  more, 
tending  to  his  needs  and  offering  sup- 
port In  the  most  noble  tradition  of  the 
marital  vows.  Although  a  compensa- 
tion benefit  has  provided  a  means  of 
sustenance  for  the  family  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  while  the  husband  lives, 
if  the  husband  should  predecease  his 
wife,  she  would  be  left  without  any 
substantial  source  of  income.  I  also 
know,  from  reports  I  have  received, 
that  similar  cases  exist. 

In  a  case  such  as  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  widow  would  have  no  sub- 
stantial social  security  benefit  or  pen- 
sion benefit  to  fall  back  on  because 
she  has  not  been  in  the  work  force.  In- 
stead, she  has  been  a  companion  and 
an  aid  to  her  disabled  husband.  Such  a 
widow  normally  has  no  assurance  of  a 
survivors  benefit  from  social  security 
as  it  is  unlikely  that  her  husband  has 
participated  to  any  substantial  extent 
in  the  social  security  system.  In  almost 
all  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  widow  will  be  in  her  later 
years  of  life  and,  in  most  cases,  beyond 
normal  retirement  age.  It  is  certainly 
unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  person 
to  obtain  employment  in  this  situa- 
tion; yet,  we  have  provided  no  provi- 
sion for  her  maintenance.  It  is  also  no 
answer  to  say  that  a  widow  in  this  In- 
stance should  have  participated  in  the 
work  force  and  provided  her  own  pen- 
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sion  instead  of  opting  to  stay  with  her 
spouse.  First,  she  was  needed  by  her 
husband.  Also,  had  the  husband  not 
been  injured  and  been  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  worlc  force  for  the  20  or 
more  years  during  which  he  was  dis- 
abled, the  wife  would  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  either  with  a  social  security 
survivors  benefit  or  Federal  retire- 
ment benefit. 

I  understand  the  need  to  restrict  the 
creation  of  any  new  Federal  entitle- 
ments in  this  period  of  Federal  budget 
austerity.  I  have  addressed  this  prob- 
lem in  my  legislation.  First,  only  a 
very  few  deserving  widows,  widowers 
and  orphans  would  be  eligible  for  this 
benefit.  The  legislation  requires  that 
the  employee  be  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  for  a  period  of  20 
years  and  that  a  widow  or  widower 
claiming  benefits  under  this  provision 
have  been  dependent  on  that  employ- 
ee for  at  least  10  years  prior  to  the  em- 
ployee's death.  Furthermore,  the  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
alter  the  amount  of  such  benefit  in 
order  to  achieve  fair  and  equitable 
result  after  considering  such  factors  as 
the  degree  of  dependency  of  the 
spouse  on  the  employee,  the  duration 
of  the  dependency,  the  age  of  the 
widow,  widower  or  orphan,  and  the 
availability  of  other  sources  of  income 
to  the  widow,  widower  or  orphan.  In 
addition,  all  restrictions  normally  ap- 
plicable to  the  receipt  of  survivors' 
benefits  under  current  law  are  applica- 
ble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  this  legis- 
lation to  my  colleagues.* 


A  VICTORY  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
excerpts  from  a  State  Department 
memorandum  on  human  rights  policy 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  5.  1981.  The 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Clark 
and  Richard  T.  Kennedy.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Management,  and 
approved  by  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig,  Jr. 

The  memorandum's  assertion  that 
"human  rights  is  at  the  core  of  our 
foreign  policy"  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  earlier  pronouncements  by 
Secretary  Haig  that  the  fight  against 
international  terrorism  and  the  rear- 
mament of  the  free  world  are  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  must  say  it 
has  taken  many  months,  and  many 
false  starts,  for  this  administration  to 


come  around  to  the  view— as  expressed 
in  the  memorandum— that  we  will 
have  to  speak  honestly  about  the 
human  rights  violations  of  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  foes  and  that  an  effec- 
tive human  rights  policy  will  entail 
hard  choices  which  may  adversely 
affect  certain  bilateral  relationships. 

The  administration  is,  however,  to 
be  congratulated  on  its  nomination  of 
Elliott  Abrams  as  the  next  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  and  for  its 
human  rights  policy  statement  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  past  10 
months,  puts  human  rights  back  in  its 
rightful  place,  at  the  forefront  of  our 
foreign  policy  concerns. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  memo- 
randum: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  5. 19811 

Washington,  November  4.— Following  are 
excerpts  from  a  State  Department  memo- 
randum on  human  rights  policy  that  was 
prepared  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Clark  and  Richard  T.  Kennedy. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Management, 
and  approved  by  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der M.  Haig.  Jr.: 

Human  rights  is  at  the  core  of  our  foreign 
policy  because  it  is  central  to  what  America 
is  and  stands  for.  "Human  rights"  is  not 
something  we  tack  on  to  our  foreign  policy 
but  is  its  very  purpose:  the  defense  and  pro- 
motion of  freedom  in  the  world.  This  is  not 
merely  a  rhetorical  point.  We  will  never 
maintain  wide  public  support  for  our  for- 
eign policy  unless  we  can  relate  it  to  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 
Congressional  belief  that  we  have  no  con- 
sistent human  rights  policy  threatens  to  dis- 
rupt important  foreign  policy  initiatives. 
Human  rights  has  been  one  of  the  main  ave- 
nues for  domestic  attack  on  the  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

[uman  rights '—meaning  political  rights 
and  civil  liberties— conveys  what  is  ultimate- 
ly at  issue  in  our  contest  with  the  Soviet 
bloc.  The  fundamental  distinction  is  our  re- 
spective attitudes  toward  freedom.  Our  abil- 
ity to  resist  the  Soviets  around  the  world 
depends  in  part  on  our  ability  to  draw  this 
distinction  and  to  persuade  others  of  it. 

Neutralism  abroad  and  a  sagging  domestic 
spirit  partially  are  caused  by  fear  of  Soviet 
military  might  and  our  perceived  inability 
or  lack  of  desire  to  resist  It.  Perhaps  even  a 
more  significant  cause  lies  in  the  notion  of 
"relativism"— why  arm,  and  why  fight,  if 
the  two  superpowers  are  morally  equal?  Our 
human  rights  policy  must  be  at  the  center 
of  our  response.  Our  audience  is  not  only  at 
home  but  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  anU 
among  electorates  elsewhere.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  draw  the  central  distinction  in 
international  politics  between  free  nations 
and  those  that  are  not  free.  To  fall  at  this 
will  ultimately  mean  failure  in  staving  off 
movement  toward  neutralism  in  many  parts 
of  the  West.  That  is  why  a  credible  U.S. 
policy  in  this  area  is  so  vitally  important. 
Overall  U.S.  foreign  policy,  based  on  a 
strong  human  rights  policy,  will  be  per- 
ceived as  a  postive  force  for  freedom  and  de- 
cency. 

A  TWO-TRACK  POLICY 

We  recommend  a  two-track  policy,  posi- 
tive as  well  as  negative,  to  guide  our  rheto- 
ric and  our  policy  choices.  On  l^e  positive 
track  we  should  take  the  offensive: 


Expounding  our  beliefs  and  affirmatively 
opposing  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  U.N.,  C.S.C.E. 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe]  and  other  bodies. 

Hitting  hard  at  abuses  of  freedom  and  de- 
cency. 

Reinforcing  international  moral  and  legal 
standards,  including  strong  responses  to 
outrages  against  diplomats  and  acts  of  ter- 
rorism. 

Maintaining  our  repuUtion  as  a  reliable 
partner  for  our  friends  so  as  to  maximize 
the  influence  of  our  quiet  diplomacy. 

On  the  negative  track,  we  must  reconsider 
our  relations  in  light  of  serious  abuses.  How- 
ever, the  human  rights  element  in  making 
decisions  affecting  bilateral  relations  must 
be  balanced  against  U.S.  economic,  security 
and  other  interests.  We  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  pressures  a  regime  faces  and  the 
nature  of  its  enemies.  This  policy  must  be 
applied  evenhandedly.  If  a  nation,  friendly 
or  not.  abridges  freedom,  we  should  ac- 
knowledge it,  stating  that  we  regret  and 
oppose  it.  However,  our  response  or  retalia- 
tory actions  should  result  from  a  balancing 
of  all  pertinent  Interests.  Human  rights  is 
not  advanced  by  replacing  a  bad  regime 
with  a  worse  one.  or  a  corrupt  dictator  with 
a  zealous  Communist  politburo. 

In  practice,  we  must,  for  instance,  abstain 
from  supporting  or  vote  against  friendly 
countries  in  the  M.D.B.'s  [multilateral  de- 
velopment banks]  on  human  rights  grounds 
if  their  conduct  merits  it.  We  should,  how- 
ever, motivate  Improvement  in  human 
rights  by  voting  "yes"  when  there  has  been 
substantial  progress.  In  highly  controversial 
areas  such  as  crime  control  equipment,  we 
should  not  issue  licenses  in  questionable 
cases.  The  cost  for  such  a  decision  would  be 
minimal— this  equipment  is  readily  available 
from  other  sources.  Thus,  our  decision  will 
not  damage  another  nation's  security.  On 
the  other  hand,  failure  to  make  such  a  deci- 
sion would  undercut  our  human  rights 
policy. 

COSTS  OF  THE  POLICY 

Any  significant  improvement  in  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  must  include  demonstrable 
Soviet  movement  toward  greater  freedom. 

A  human  rights  policy  means  trouble,  for 
it  means  hard  choices  which  may  adversely 
affect  certain  bilateral  relations.  At  the  very 
least,  we  will  have  to  speak  honestly  about 
our  friends'  human  rights  violations  and 
justify  any  decision  wherein  other  consider- 
ations (economic,  military  etc.)  are  determi- 
native. There  is  no  escaping  this  without  de- 
stroying the  credibility  of  our  pohcy.  for 
otherwise  we  would  be  simply  codding 
friends  and  criticizing  foes.  Despite  the 
costs  of  such  a  human  rights  policy,  it  is  es- 
sential. While  we  need  a  military  response 
to  the  Soviets  to  reassure  our  friends  and 
allies,  we  also  need  an  ideological  response. 
Our  struggle  Is  for  political  liberty.  We  seek 
to  Improve  human  rights  performance 
whenever  we  reasonably  can.  We  desire  to 
demonstrate,  by  acting  to  defend  liberty  and 
Identifying  Its  enemies,  that  the  difference 
between  East  and  West  is  the  crucial  politi- 
cal distinction  of  our  times. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Abrams  [Elliott  Abrams,  nominee  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs]  must  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  three  new  D.A.S.'s 
[deputy  assistant  secretaries]  and  make 
other  personnel  changes.  If  he  finds  it  nec- 
essary. We  have  promised  him  our  help  in 
Implementing  personnel  changes  as  fast  as 
possible  and  In  persuading  P.S.O.'s  [Foreign 
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Service  Officers]  to  join  this  bureau.  To 
have  H.A.  [Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs]  successfully  wage 
the  "battle  of  ideas."  internal  restructuring 
may  be  necessary,  as  may  be  addition  of  a 
public  affairs  office  to  the  bureau.  We  have 
told  Abrams  we  will  look  sympathetically  at 
reasonable  requests  for  specific  new  posi- 
tions. 

2.  Name  of  the  Bureau.  We  propose  the 
name  of  the  H.A.  Bureau  remain  as  it  is,  so 
that  we  not  create  needless  controversy 
which  might  even  harm  our  nominee  and 
undercut  our  policy.  However,  we  should 
move  away  from  "human  rights"  as  a  term, 
and  begin  to  speak  of  "individual  rights." 
"political  rights"  and  "civil  liberties."  We 
can  move  on  a  name  change  at  another 
time. 

3.  Policy  Management.  A  new  Assistant 
Secretary  will  need  credibility  before  Con- 
gress and  the  public  in  stating,  when  neces- 
sary, that  human  rights  issues  have  been 
raised  at  the  highest  levels.  He  should 
therefore  be  able  to  raise  particularly  cru- 
cial Issues  with  you.  The  usual  reporting  re- 
lationship will  be  to  the  Deputy  Secretary. 

H.A.  should  be  designated  the  lead  agency 
on  human  rights  not  only  for  the  depart- 
ment but  also  for  the  Government,  with  a 
specific  role  providing  policy  guidance  on 
human  rights  issues  to  I.C.A.  [International 
Communication  AgendVl  and  to  all  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  International  organizations 
such  as  the  U.N.  and  the  M.D.B.'s  H.A. 
should  also  be  able,  with  proper  approval,  to 
Involve  other  governmental  agencies  In  Im- 
plementing human  rights  policies— for  ex- 
ample, by  using  defense  attaches  in  some 
cases  as  part  of  our  "quiet  diplomacy." 


FBI  IS  VINDICATED 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
lot  of  people  are  walking  around  these 
days  thinking,  if  not  actually  saying, 
"I  told  you  sc." 

For  years,  those  who  have  worked 
diligently  for  the  exposure  and  convic- 
tion of  individuals  who  actively  sought 
the  destruction  of  our  Government 
and  our  society  have  been  subjected  to 
the  worst  kind  of  harassment  and  ridi- 
cule—none more  so  than  the  FBI.  Now 
they  are  vindicated. 

The  enclosed  editorial  comment 
from  the  October  26  issue  of  Barron's 
does  an  excellent  job  of  setting  things 
in  perspective  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
reading  of  our  colleagues. 

Let  us  now  get  on  with  the  work  of 
protecting  our  Nation  from  those  who 
would  subvert  and  destroy  it.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Reap  the  Whirlwind— Events  Have 
Discredited  the  Critics  of  the  F^I 

"September  30.  1981.  was  not  merely  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Defense  Fund, 
but  it  was  a  day  of  deep  pride  and  happiness 
for  the  entire  FBI  family— present  Bureau 
agents.  Society  members  and  all  their 
friends  in  and  out  of  law  enforcement,  who 
had  been  so  responsive  to  the  Fund's  ap- 
peals. It  was  apparent  on  that  day  .  .  .  that 
the  Fund  had  at  long  last  become  solvent. 

"In  summary  and  rounded  figures,  contri- 
butions   of    $1,633,078    were    received    and 


$22,096  of  Interest  was  earned,  making  avail- 
able funds  of  $1,655,274.  Legal  fees  for 
about  140  Individuals  In  the  amount  of 
$1,606,020  have  been  paid,  with  a  payment 
still  In  process  of  an  additional  $3,916.  for  a 
total  of  $1,609,936.  Administrative  expenses 
for  five  years  totaled  $44,293.  resulting  in 
total  expenditures  for  legal  services  and  ex- 
penses of  $1,654,229.  The  Fund  has.  thus,  an 
excess  of  funds  received  above  funds  paid 
and  payable  of  $945  before  September  inter- 
est and  tax  reserves. .  .  . 

"The  Fund  was  a  sublime  Society  team 
effort.  The  result  was  a  superb  accomplish- 
ment against  the  insuperable.  This  is  one  of 
the  Society's  finest  hours." 

As  annual  reports  go  these  days,  here's 
something  a  little  bit  different.  No  slick  bro- 
chure, complete  with  President's  message 
and  glass-eyed  photos  of  top  management: 
just  a  one-page  letter  to  Interested  parties. 
And  In  a  difficult  year  for  many  enterprises, 
when  heavy  deficits  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, this  one  Is  solidly.  If  modestly,  in 
the  black.  However,  for  the  Society  of 
Former  Special  Agents  of  the  FBI,  the 
income  and  outgo  of  which  are  cited  above, 
numbers  aren't  what  count.  For  the  Socie- 
ty—and its  offshoot,  the  Defense  Fund- 
have  just  closed  the  books  on  one  of  the 
most  infamous  chapters  In  U.S.  judicial  his- 
tory. 

Several  years  ago.  at  the  behest  of  a 
gaggle  of  rabble-rousing  journalists  and  left- 
wing  politicians,  the  quaintly  named  De- 
partment of  Justice  brought  charges  against 
several  top  officials  of  the  FBI  for  criminal 
conspiracy  in  violation  of  others'  civil 
rights.  Last  autumn,  they  were  found  guilty 
in  U.S.  District  Court:  a  few  months  ago. 
President  Reagan  granted  them  a  full 
pardon.  "Their  convictions."  stated  the 
Chief  Executive,  "grew  out  of  their  good 
faith  belief  that  their  actions  were  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  security  Interests  of  our 
country.  The  record  demonstrates  that  they 
acted  not  with  criminal  intent  but  In  the 
belief  that  they  had  grants  of  authority 
reaching  to  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment." All  the  funds  raised  by  their  col- 
leagues and  friends  went  to  defend  their 
good  names. 

Money  well  spent.  For  barely  three  weeks 
after  the  Defense  Fund  closed  out  its  fiscal 
year,  events  at  long  last  caught  up  with  It. 
Last  Tuesday,  In  Rockland  County,  New 
York,  a  Brink's  guard  and  two  local  police 
officers  were  shot  to  death  during  the  at- 
tempted hold-up  of  an  armored  car.  Seized 
at  the  scene— with,  so  to  speak,  a  smoking 
gun— were  Katherine  Boudin  and  Judith  A. 
Clark,  both  original  members  of  the  Weath- 
er Underground  Organization,  a  terrorist 
group  dating  back  to  the  late  1960s,  and  one 
fugitive  from  justice  (small  j).  According  to 
The  New  York  Times:  "Another  getaway  car 
was  traced  to  a  former  Barnard  College  stu- 
dent active  in  radical  causes  in  the  Sixties. 
She  was  being  sought  for  questioning." 

Subsequent  investigation  led  police  to  a 
house  In  East  Orange,  N.J.,  where  they 
found  detailed  diagrams  of  Manhattan 
courthouses  and  police  stations,  materials 
for  making  bombs  and  an  arsenal  of  other 
weapons.  "Killers  Were  Armed."  ran  a  news- 
paper headline.  "For  War  on  Cops."  What 
the  story  failed  to  disclose  Is  that  those 
whose  civil  rights  the  FBI  agents  were  con- 
victed of  violating  were  also  members  of  the 
Weather  Underground.  "They  immobilized 
the  Investigations  by  the  FBI, "  a  former 
Special  Agent  told  Barron's,  "which  might 
have  resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
members  of  the  Weather  Underground  and 
prevented  the  slayings." 


That's  not  all  they've  done.  Since  the  mld- 
'Seventles,  under  a  ceaseless  barrage  of  left- 
ist propaganda,  the  nation's  intelligence 
agencies  have  been  all  but  destroyed. 
Throughout  the  country,  files  on  subversive 
and  violence-prone  organizations,  carefully 
built  up  over  decades,  have  been  systemati- 
cally Impounded,  locked  up  or  shredded 
(perhaps  a  t>etter  word  Is  liquidated).  Law 
enforcement  bodies  by  and  large  now  are 
barred  from  penetrating  Marxist-Leninist 
cells  or  even  avowedly  terrorist  groups.  The 
House  UnAmerican  Activities  Committee 
was  abolished  half  a  decade  ago.  the  Senate 
Intelligence  (Internal  Security)  Sulxiommit- 
tee  In  the  following  year.  During  recent 
public  hearings  on  International  terrorism 
and  Its  probable  link  to  Moscow,  the  newly 
constituted  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ty and  Terrorism,  headed  by  Sen.  Jeremiah 
Denton,  (R..  Ala.),  found  Itself  confronted 
by  a  hostile,  disbelieving  press,  which,  in  its 
biased  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  relent- 
lessly sniped  at  McCarthylsm  and  witch- 
hunts. All  very  radical  chic,  no  doubt,  and 
good  anytime  for  a  laugh  In  the  Hamptons. 
But  not  much  help  to  the  three  who  were 
gunned  down  on  "Tuesday,  or  the  casualties 
to  come.  When  you're  naked  to  your  en- 
emies, you're  easy  prey. 

And  for  more  tiian  a  decade,  the  Weather 
Underground  has  been  a  dangerous  enemy. 
Since  1969,  the  terrorist  group,  which  calls 
itself  "a  revolutionary  organization  of  com- 
munist men  and  women."  has  been  waging 
open  war  on  America.  Among  other  acts  of 
violence,  it  has  claimed  credit  for  blowing 
up  police  cars  In  Chicago,  detonating  a 
bomb  which  killed  and  Injured  a  number  of 
officers  at  a  San  Francisco  police  station 
and  triggering  explosions  at  other  govern- 
ment and  corporate  buUdings  throughout 
the  country.  Despite  efforts  by  the  Carter 
Administration  to  pretend  otherwise. 
Weathermen  have  always  t>oasted  curious 
foreign  connections.  Katherine  Boudin— a 
daughter,  by  the  way,  of  attorney  Leonard 
Boudin,  prominent  figure  in  the  National 
EUnergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  once 
officially  described  as  a  Communist  front— 
who  disappeared  In  1970  after  a  bomb  facto- 
ry blew  up  In  Greenwich  Village,  reportedly 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  Moscow.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Canadian  documentary  (cited  on 
Friday  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal),  mem- 
bers of  the  Weather  Underground  kept  In 
touch  with  each  other  by  phoning  the 
Cuban  Embassy  and  using  a  special  code 
name.  Reds  under  the  Bed?  perhaps  not. 
but  in  lots  of  other  strategic  places. 

After  last  week's  murderous  hold-up. 
fresh  evidence  of  sinister  linkages  has  begun 
to  surface.  One  of  the  gang's  getaway  cars 
was  registered  In  the  name  of  Marilyn  Jean 
Buck,  a  34-year-old  fugitive  who  in  1973  was 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  jail  as  a  gun-runner 
for  the  Black  Liberation  Army.  That  was 
the  year  Joanne  Cheslmard,  BLO  leader, 
murdered  a  New  Jersey  state  trooper,  a 
crime  for  which  she  was  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence until  1979,  when  three  heavily  armed 
men  broke  Into  a  state  prison  and  freed  her. 
The  owner  of  another  car  allegedly  used  in 
the  robbery  and  ambush  has  just  been  ar- 
raigned on  charges  of  riot  and  assault— a  po- 
liceman was  blinded— stemming  from  a  vio- 
lent protest  last  month  against  the  Spring- 
boks, the  South  African  rugby  team.  "Safe 
houses"  and  arms  caches  reportedly  have 
turned  up  In  cities  throughout  the  country. 

These  were  the  people  whom  the  FBI  was 
desperately  trying  to  keep  tabs  on  in  the 
late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  when  a 
handful  of  courageous  journalists  like  Alice 
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Widener,  in  her  own  publication,  U.S.A..  as 
well  as  in  the  pages  of  Barron's,  sought  to 
sound  the  alarm.  These  were  the  subver- 
sives whose  civil  rights  were  found  to  be  vio- 
lated. To  arrive  at  the  findings,  however, 
the  Justice  Department,  then  headed  by  At- 
torney General  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti  (who 
took  a  remarkably  lenient  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Billy  Carter  to  register  as  a  Libyan 
agent)  had  to  go  to  extraordinary  lengths. 
In  particular,  it  steered  the  case  away  from 
New  York  City,  where  it  should  have  been 
heard,  to  Washington.  D.C..  where  a  sympa- 
thetic judge,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  al- 
lowed the  prosecution,  for  "security  rea- 
sons." to  omit  all  references  to  material  that 
might  have  established  the  now-incontro- 
vertible ties  between  the  Weathermen  and 
foreign  powers.  What  might  be  called  a 
travesty  of  Justice,  now  finally  set  to  rights. 
A  good  start,  but  no  more.  For  as  Sen. 
James  O.  E^tland  (D.,  Miss.),  who  once 
headed  the  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
warned,  the  U.S.  has  become  a  land  of  "zero 
security."  For  this  dangerous  turn  of  events, 
the  lawmaker  (writing  in  U.S.A.)  lays  the 
blame  squarely  on  "the  widespread  ant:  in- 
telligence hysteria  in  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate: the  tendency  of  the  media  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  against  law  enforcement  intelli- 
gence: the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Privacy  Act — or  to 
be  more  precise,  certain  provisions  of  these 
Acts  and  excessive  interpretation  of  these 
provisions:  recent  restrictions,  at  every  level, 
on  the  use  of  third  party  records;  actions  di- 
rected against  law  enforcement  intelligence 
activities  by  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Nation- 
al Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Alliance  to  End 
Repression."  (Judith  Clark,  who  was  also  ar- 
rested at  the  scene  of  the  crime  last  week,  is 
a  plaintiff  in  a  similar  suit.)  In  a  war  for 
survival,  the  U.S.  has  tied  its  own  hands. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND 
VOLUNTARISM 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  always  said  that  I  represent  the 
finest  people  in  the  world— people  who 
care  for  each  other,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  their  neighbors,  and  who 
believe  in  responsible  government. 

In  the  past  few  days,  we  have  re- 
ceived resolutions  from  Halifax  and 
Patrick  Counties,  Va.  The  first  is  a 
commentary  on  revenue  sharing  and 
the  second  on  voluntarism. 

I  would  like  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  be  aware  of  the  fine  senti- 
ments expressed  in  these  resolutions 
and  I  include  them  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Halifax  County  recognizes  the 
need  for  cutbacks  in  Federal  spending;  and 

Whereas,  Halifax  County  expects  to  share 
its  part  of  the  burden  as  a  result  of  funding 
cutbacks. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  by  the  Hali- 
fax County  Board  of  Supervisors  that  the 
County  petition  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  time  any  cutbacks  in  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  to  begin  June  30.  1982.  instead  of  Jan- 
uary, 1982  as  reported.  This  change  in 
timing  would  allow  the  County  to  plan  for 
reductions  in  the  normal  budget  cycle. 


This  is  the  5th  day  of  October.  1981. 

Resolution 

On  motion  made  and  duly  seconded: 

Whereas,  voluntarism  has  traditionally 
been  an  important  part  of  American  life,  as 
neightwrs.  family  members,  churches.  EUid 
other  community  organizations,  unselfishly 
rendered  services  to  the  poor,  the  needy, 
and  the  handicapped,  and 

Whereas,  government  has  over  the  year's 
increasingly  assumed  the  role  previously 
fulfilled  by  families  and  communities, 
whereby  citizens  began  to  lose  sight  of  their 
duty  to  care  for  their  families  and  to  assist 
their  neighbors  in  time  of  need,  and 

Whereas,  government  can  no  longer  be 
the  sole  source  of  assistance  for  the  poor 
and  needy,  and  a  greater  part  of  such  assist- 
ance must  be  assumed  by  private  Individuals 
and  organizations,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  called  for  in- 
creased participation  in  voluntarism  to  sus- 
tain programs  of  assistance  previously  pro- 
vided by  government; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Patrick  County  Botu'd  of  Supervisors  does 
hereby  support  national,  state  and  local  ef- 
forts to  return  voluntarism  to  its  traditional 
role  of  caring  for  family  members  and  pro- 
viding services  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
the  handicapped  through  efforts  exempli- 
fied by  the  Telephone  Reassurance  Pro- 
gram for  the  Elderly,  the  Patrick  County 
Multi-Discipline  Team  for  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  efforts  to  maintain  elderly  citizens 
in  their  own  homes  and  in  the  homes  of  rel- 
atives, and  efforts  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  families  in  need. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  F.  Byrd  and  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Warner,  United  States  Senate:  the  Honora- 
ble Dan  Daniel  representing  the  5th  Con- 
gressional District:  the  Honorable  John  N. 
Dalton,  Governor  of  Virginia:  the  Honora- 
ble A.  L.  Philpott,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates:  the  Honorable  Mary  Sue  Terry. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  and  the 
Honorable  Virgil  H.  Goode.  Jr..  Virginia 
State  Senate;  the  Director.  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare;  and  the  Virginia  Office  of 
Voluntarism. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4522 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4522)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

CoNFERfaiCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-327) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4522)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  17,  20,  21.  23,  24,  28,  29, 
31.  32.  33.  34.  35,  36,  37,  38.  and  39. 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  3.  9,  10,  13,  15,  18,  and  40,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $85.234. 300;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 8,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $29,096,100;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $377,921,300;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $784,100;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 19.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $397,313,100;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment  iiisert  32,950;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  31.991;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  number  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  28.85T.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  4,  5.  7, 
11,  12,  22,  30,  41,  and  42. 

JuuAN  C.  Dixon, 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Louis  Stokes, 
Charles  Wilson, 
William  Lehman, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
Larry  Coughlin, 
Bill  Green, 
John  Edward  Porter. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato. 
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Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.. 
Arlen  Specter. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Dale  Bumpers. 
William  Proxmire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4522)  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 
Amendment        No.        1:        Appropriates 
$336,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $300,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Governmental  Direction  and  Support 
Amendment        No.        2:        Appropriates 
$85,234,300   instead   of  $84,742,900  as   pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $86,747,400  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Business  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment—The conference  action  provides 
$753,700  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  $1,086,100  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  action  also  provides  24  posi- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
18  as  proposed  by  the  House  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  six  positions  above  the 
House  allowance  are  to  be  funded  within  re- 
sources presently  available. 

Department  of  General  Services.— The 
conference  action  provides  $24,563,100  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$24,145,800  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
reflects  an  increase  of  $417,300  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  space  rental  costs  and  the 
renovation  of  the  Lansburgh  Building 
which  will  be  used  to  house  District  person- 
nel as  existing  leases  expire. 

Advisory  Neighborhood  Commissions.— 
The  conference  action  provides  $934,700  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $1,680,000 
as  profHJsed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Employee  Appeals.— The  confer- 
ence action  provides  $601,800  and  14  posi- 
tions instead  of  $527,700  and  12  positions  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $675,900  and  16 
positions  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

District  of  Columbia  Retirement  Board.— 
The  conference  action  provides  $312,700 
from  the  general  fund  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $674,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Amendments  numbered  5,  6, 
and  7  are  also  related  to  this  item. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Substitutes  a  comma 
for  the  word  "and "  in  connection  with  the 
proviso  for  representation  allowances  for 
certain  District  officials. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  a  representation  allowance 
for  the  City  Administrator.  Authorizing  leg- 
islation has  been  approved  by  the  District 
government  and  is  currently  awaiting  com- 
pletion of  the  layover  period  before  the 
Congress.  The  House  denied  the  request. 


The  conferees  expect  that  appropriate  rec- 
ords will  be  kept  detailing  the  amounts,  pur- 
pose and  dates  expenditures  are  made  from 
this  allowance. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  adds  the  phrase  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law"  to  the  proviso 
dealing  with  appropriations  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Retirement  Board.  This  lan- 
guage clarifies  section  121(f)(1)  of  Public 
Law  96-122  which  requires  that  all  funds  for 
operation  of  the  Board  be  provided  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Provides  that  $312,700 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Board  shall  be  derived  from  the  general 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$674,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senat« 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
•not  to  exceed  $1,035,600  ". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  action  provides  that  not 
to  exceed  $1,035,600  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Retirement  Board  shall  be  derived 
from  the  earnings  of  the  applicable  retire- 
ment funds  instead  of  a  definite  amount  of 
$1,035,600  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  not 
to  exceed  $674,300  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
Economic  Development  and  Regulation 
Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates 
$29,096,100  instead  of  $28,096,100  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $29,748,900  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Compreliensive  Plan.— The  conferees 
agree  that  it  is  important  for  the  District 
government  to  complete  work  on  the  City's 
Comprehensive  Plan  during  fiscal  year  1982 
as  was  promised  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment during  congressional  hearings. 
Ample  resources  and  personnel  have  been 
made  available  in  the  budgets  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  conferees  expect  District  officials  to 
perform  whatever  work  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  Plan  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development.— The  conference  action  pro- 
vides $2,000,000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  is- 
suing $100  million  in  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Finance  Agency  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

District  of  Columbia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. —The  conference  action  provides 
$75,200  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 
$100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  expect  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  use  of  these  funds  at  the  hearings  on 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Control 
Board.— Deletes  funding  under  "Economic 
Development  and  Regulation"  and  estab- 
lishes a  separate  enterprise  fund  under 
Amendment  No.  11  for  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Games  Control  Board. 

Amendments  Nos.  9  and  10:  Provide  that 
$2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  shall  be  repaid,  from  excess  operat- 


ing revenues,  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Housing  Finance  Agency  to  the  Districts 
Department  of  Housing  and  Community 
Development,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the 
holders  of  any  bonds  or  notes  issued  by  the 
Agency. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  msmagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  ":  Provid- 
ed further,  That  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  establish  a  special  fund  to  assure  that 
any  moneys  available  to  the  Lottery  and 
ChariUble  Games  Control  Board  shall  be 
derived  from  non-Federal  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenues. 

Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Enterprise 
Fund 

For   establishment   of   the   Lottery    and 
Charitable  Games  Enterprise  Fund,  for  the 
purpose  of   implementing   D.C.   Law  3-172 
and  for  the  budgeting  and  accounting  of  all 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Lottery  and 
ChariUble  Games  Control  Board.  $628,000. 
to  be  derived  from  non-Federal  District  of 
Columbia  revenues:  Provided  further.  That 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  identify  the 
source   of   funding   for  this  appropriation 
from   its   own   locally   generated   revenues 
when  the  Enterprise  Fund  is  established 
and  that  no  revenues  from  Federal  sources 
shall  be  used  to  suppori  the  operations  of 
the  Lottery  and  ChariUble  Games  Control 
Board:  Provided  further.  That  the  level  of 
administrative  expenses  to  be  incurred  by 
the  Board  shall  be  appropriated  in  the  Dis- 
tricts  General  Fund  budget  as  a  transfer 
from   locally  generated  revenues;  adminis- 
trative expenses  being  defined  as  all  antici- 
pated expenses  of  the  Board  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  excluding  moneys  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the 
games  specified  in  D.C.  Law  3-172:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Board  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  expend,  from  revenues  generated 
by  its  operations,  funds  necessary  for  the 
payments  of  prizes:  Provided  further.  That 
the  armual  expenses  for  prizes  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Board  shall  not  exceed  re- 
sources available  to  the  Board  from  appro- 
priated authority  or  revenues  generated  by 
the  operations  of  the  Board:  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That   all    revenues   received   by   the 
Board  in  excess  of  the  funds  used  by  the 
Board  for  prize  money  in  a  given  month 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  General  Fund 
from  the  Lottery  and  ChariUble  Games  En- 
terprise Fund  through  a  general  operating 
transfer,  promptly  after  the   first  of   the 
month  for  the  preceding  month:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Board  may  esUblish  a  re- 
sene  not  to  exceed  2  percent  of  projected 
annual  prize  payments  to  provide  for  prizes 
awarded  in  any  month  which  may  exceed 
the  revenue  generated  during  that  month: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Mayor  may  ap- 
prove a  change  in  the  reserve  limit,  as  nec- 
essary, upon  the  request  of  the  Board:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  financial  operations 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenses  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  all  laws,  regulations 
and  policies  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment regarding  appropriated  funds:  Pro- 
vided further.    That    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  September  30.    1982   and   for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
audit  on  the  financial  status  of  the  Fund, 
including  but  not  limited  to  all  appropria- 
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tions.  revenues  and  transfers  to  the  Fund, 
and  provide  such  report  to  the  Mayor, 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, and  to  the  Sul)committees  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate: 
Provided  further.  That  in  addition  to  cur- 
rent restrictions,  advertising  on  public 
transportation  and  at  stations  and  stops  is 
prohibited:  Provided  further,  That  the  ad- 
vertising, sale,  operation,  or  playing  of  the 
lotteries,  raffles,  bingos.  or  other  games  au- 
thorized by  D.  C.  Law  3-172  is  prohibited  on 
the  Federal  enclave,  and  in  adjacent  public 
buildings  and  land  controlled  by  the  Ship- 
stead-Luce  Act  as  amended  by  53  Stat.  1144. 
as  well  as  in  the  Old  Georgetown  Historic 
District:  Provided  further.  That  the  Board 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  each  year  detailing 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Board 
and  summarizing  measures  of  regulation 
and  enforcement  enacted  as  well  as  other 
information  and  recommendations  deemed 
of  value  or  which  may  be  requested". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  no  Federal 
funds  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Control 
Board  and  have  included  language  in  the 
bill  establishing  a  separate  fund  to  account 
for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  Board 
and  all  payments  to  lottery  winners.  The 
conferees  intend  that  administrative  ex- 
penses be  subject  to  the  same  annual  budg- 
etary review  and  audit  as  the  exjjenses  for 
all  other  District  agencies.  The  Board  is  not 
authorized  to  embark  on  any  new  undertak- 
ing without  obtaining  prior  approval  of  the 
required  executive  and  legislative  bodies 
through  the  normal  budgetary  process. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  newly 
established  Lottery  and  Charitable  Games 
Enterprise  Fund  will  receive  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  for  administrative  pur- 
poses from  locaJly-generated  non-Federal 
revenues  as  well  as  all  proceeds  from  the  op- 
erations of  the  Board,  including  lottery  re- 
ceipts and  any  other  fees  and  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Board.  On  the  first  of  each 
month  the  Board  will  transfer  from  the  en- 
terprise fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  amount  not  required 
to  pay  prize  winners  in  that  month.  The  bill 
language  also  requires  an  annual  audit  of  all 
revenues,  transfers,  and  appropriations  to 
the  fund.  Copies  of  the  audit  report  are  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Mayor.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  lottery 
advertising  in  areas  of  the  District  frequent- 
ed by  visitors  or  those  who  come  to  the  Dis- 
trict to  do  business  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Language  has  been  included  in  the 
bill  prohibiting  advertising  on  public  trans- 
portation and  at  stations  and  stops.  Lan- 
guage is  also  included  in  the  bill  prohibiting 
lottery  activities  on  the  Federal  enclave  and 
in  certain  other  areas  of  the  District.  The 
conference  agreement  also  requires  the 
Board  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Public  Safety  and  Justice 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


proposed   by   said 
the        following: 


In    lieu    of    th(;   sum 
amendment.        ii^sert 
•$366.396.200". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Metropolitan  Police  Department— The 
conference  action  provides  $114,685,300  to 
fund  3,880  sworn  police  officers  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $113,286,900  to 
fund  3,800  officers  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Mayor  has  stated  that  200 
police  officers  are  in  the  process  of  being 
hired  and  he  expects  the  strength  of  the 
force  to  exceed  3,800  sworn  personnel  by 
February  1.  1982.  The  Mayor  is  directed  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  bring  the  force  up 
to  the  level  of  3.880  uniforme'd  officers  by 
March  31,  1982,  and  to  provide  the  Subcom- 
mittees on  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions with  monthly  reports  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  that  regard.  Sufficient  funds 
are  included  in  the  bill  to  finance  an  aver- 
age of  3.880  officers  for  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  fiscal  year  1982.  Accordingly  the 
conferees  direct  the  Mayor  to  maintain  the 
average  full-time  employment  level  for  uni- 
formed officers  at  3,880  personnel  during 
the  remaining  months  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

Court  of  Appeals.— The  conference  action 
provides  $60,800  for  compensation  and  ex- 
penses related  to  bar  examinations  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $46,400  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Superior  Court— The  conference  action 
provides  $89,500  and  six  positions  for  the 
Probate  Division  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $80,000  and  five  positions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

District  of  Columbia  Court  System.— The 
conference  action  provides  $3,641,100  for 
court-appointed  legal  representation  for  in- 
digent defendants  under  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act  program  instead  of  $3,380,100  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,902,200  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  note 
that  this  amount  is  less  than  requested  and 
may  be  inadequate  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Language  is  included  under  the 
Public  Defender  Service  relative  to  this 
issue. 

Public  Defender  Service.— The  conferees 
are  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  f^iblic  De- 
fender Service  in  providing  legal  representa- 
tion to  indigent  defendants.  With  the  reduc- 
tion of  $261,100  in  funding  request  of 
$3,902,200  for  court-appointed  counsel 
under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  program  the 
conferees  urge  appropriate  officials  to  be 
prepared  to  discuss  at  next  year's  hearings 
the  feasibility  of  expanding  the  role  of  the 
Public  Defender  Service  in  providing  legal 
representation  for  indigent  defendants. 

Department  of  Corrections.— The  confer- 
ence action  provides  $14,918,100  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
cover  the  costs  of  maintaining  District  pris- 
oners in  Federal  institutions  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $13,918,100  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Police  and  Fire  Retirement  Systems.— The 
conference  action  provides  $88,240,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$86,940,600  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  a  representa- 
tion allowance  of  $2,500  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Administration  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  House  denied  this 
request.  The  conferees  expect  that  appro- 
priate records  of  expenditures  will  be  kept 
and  made  available  for  public  inspection 
upon  request. 


Public  Education  System 


Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates 
$337,921,300  instead  of  $365,732,100  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $378,301,700  as  pro- 
[>osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Allocates  $60,220,900 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $48,119,200  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Allocates  $784,100  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities instead  of  $696,600  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $809,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  of  $87,500  above  the 
House  allowance  will  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  a  total  of  $557,900  for  its  grants- 
in-aid  program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instetid  of  $470,400  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  This  allowance  for  the  grants  pro- 
gram reflects  a  46  percent  increase  over  the 
amount  available  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
conferees  direct  that  these  funds  are  to  be 
used  only  for  the  Commission's  grants  pro- 
gram and  not  for  employee  staffing.  The 
conferees  denied  the  increase  of  $25,400  for 
a  new  deputy  director  position  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Allocates  $4,115,000 
for  the  school  transit  subsidy  program  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $4,470,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
direct  District  officials  to  monitor  this  pro- 
gram carefully. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Provides  that 
$60,220,900  allocated  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  shall  he 
transferred  to  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$48,119,200  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Human  Support  Services 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$397,313,100  instead  of  $394,259,300  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $398,010,100  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Disability  Compensation.— The  confer- 
ence action  provides  $11,374,600  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $12,074,600  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Unemployment  Compensation.— The  con- 
ference action  provides  $8,477,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $6,805,100  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  Human  Rights.— The  conference 
action  provides  $1,173,500  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $1,229,500  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conference  action  also 
provides  52  positions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  49  positions  as  proposed 
by  the  House  with  the  understanding  that 
the  three  positions  above  the  House  allow- 
ance are  to  be  funded  within  resources  pres- 
ently available. 

Office  on  Latino  Affairs.— The  conference 
action  provides  $225,600  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $270,600  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conference  action  also  pro- 
vides seven  positions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  five  positions  as  proposed 
by  the  House  with  the  understanding  that 
the  two  positions  above  the  House  allow- 
ance are  to  be  funded  within  resources  pres- 
ently available. 

Department  of  Human  Services.— The  con- 
ference action  provides  $286,267,000  instead 
of  $284,885,100  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $286,163,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  conference  allowance  provides 
$8,344,000  for  Medicaid  reimbursements  to 
D.C.  General  Hospital  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $6,962,100  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conference  allowance  also 
restores  $104,000  proposed  by   the   House 
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and  deleted  by  the  Senate  for  the  Sasha 
Bruce  Home  for  Runaway  and  Homeless 
Youth.  The  Sasha  Bruce  Home  is  now  the 
District's  only  shelter  for  runaway  and 
homeless  youth,  providing  services  to  over 
300  families  annually.  Because  of  the  re- 
vised allocation  formula  In  the  1980  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Runaway  and  Home- 
less Youth  Act,  the  District's  appropriation 
for  this  program  from  Federal  grants  has 
been  cut  from  $130,000  last  year  to  $26,000 
this  year.  Additional  cuts  to  human  services 
programs  would  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  District  government  to  ensure  a 
quality  program  for  runaway  afid  homeless 
youth  without  this  appropriation.  In  ap- 
proving the  amount  of  $104,000  for  the  run- 
away and  homeless  youth  programs  at  the 
Sasha  Bruce  Home,  the  conferees  direct  Dis- 
trict officials  to  expend  these  funds  for  this 
purpose  exclusively. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Provides  that 
$11,374,600  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  District  of  Columbia  employees' 
disability  compensation  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $12,074,600  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  requiring  District  officials  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate  Sub- 
committees on  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations prior  to  obUgating  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  summer  youth  jobs  pro- 
gram. The  conferees  note  the  significant 
progress  made  by  District  officials  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  summer  jobs  program  in 
the  past  year  in  the  areas  of  payroll  ac- 
counting, employee  orientation,  worksite  su- 
pervision, administrative  oversight  and 
other  required  operating  responsibilities. 
The  conferees  urge  that  these  efforts  be 
continued  in  the  future  and  that  the  annual 
detailed  management  plan  be  prepared  and 
submitted  in  a  timely  manner. 
Personal  Services 
Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  insert  the  following: 
■$36,279,100". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  note  that  the  pay  rates  of 
District  employees  will  be  determined  by 
collective  bargaining  which  is  now  under- 
way, and  have  approved  an  increase  of 
$1,478,000  above  the  Senate  allowance. 
General  Provisions 
Amendment  No.  23.  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  placing  a  ceiling  of  $225,000  on  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  travel  and  per 
diem  costs  outside  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  doing  so,  the 
conferees  intend  that  District  officials  care- 
fully review  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions of  July  30,  1981  to  strengthen  the 
management  of  travel  by  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  Implement  those  changes  which 
may  provide  savings  in  official  travel  ex- 
penditures for  the  District  government. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Changes  section 
number. 

Amendments  Nos.  25.  26.  and  27:  Provide 
an  employment  celling  of  32,950  Including 
31,991  general  fund  positions  of  which 
28,857  are  appropriated  positions  Instead  of 
employment    ceiling    of    32,922    Including 


31.963  general  fund  positions  of  which 
28,829  are  appropriated  positions  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  an  employment 
celling  of  32,953  Including  31,994  general 
fund  positions  of  which  28,860  are  appropri- 
ated positions  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendmente  Nos.  28  and  29:  Change  sec- 
tion numbers. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  the  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  for  fiscal  year  1983 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  April 
15,  1982  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  February  1,  1982  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this 
delay  In  the  submission  date  of  the  Dis- 
trict's fiscal  year  1983  budget  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  to  April  15  Is  being  granted  on  a  one- 
time basis  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
only.  The  conferees  note  that  this  action 
will  allow  the  Mayor  to  submit  the  budget 
to  the  City  Council  on  December  1  rather 
than  October  1  as  would  be  required  by  the 
February  1  transmittal  date.  This  additional 
60  days  will  allow  time  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  to  be  approved  at  the  local  level 
as  well  as  provide  sufficient  time  for  District 
officials  to  gather  actual  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure data  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
By  using  more  accurate  data  In  the  budget 
documents,  the  need  for  major  reestlmates 
each  spring  and  the  resulting  changes  In  the 
budget  should  be  eliminated,  allowing  for 
more  expeditious  handling  of  the  District's 
budget  by  the  Congress.  In  addition.  Dis- 
trict officials  have  stated  that  with  this  ex- 
tension, budget  amendments  will  be  mini- 
mized. 

The  conferees  will  monitor  this  process 
during  the  coming  year  to  determine  the 
effect  of  this  delay,  and  necessary  adjust- 
ments will  be  made  In  the  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Amendments  Nos.  31.  32.  33.  34.  35.  36.  37. 
38  and  39:  Change  section  numbers. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  the  phrase 
'before  December  1.  1981."  proposed  by  the 
House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  Inserts  language  requiring  that  neces- 
sary permits  must  be  obtained  from  appro- 
priate State  agencies  before  sludge  from  the 
District's  municipal  waste  system  may  be 
disposed  of  In  any  public  or  private  landfills 
not  currently  used  for  this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  123A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
422(7)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Gov- 
ernment and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  (D.C.  Code  1-242(7)).  the  City  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  paid,  during  any  fiscal  year,  a 
salary  at  a  rate  established  by  the  Mayor, 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  established  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  any  provi- 
sion of  law  limiting  the  availability  of  funds 
for  payment  of  salary  or  pay  In  any  fiscal 
year,  the  highest  rate  of  pay  established  by 
the  Mayor  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  po- 
sition for  any  period  during  the  last  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1981  shall  be  deemed  to  be 


the  rate  of  pay  payable  for  that  position  for 
September  30. 1981. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  4(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  (D.C.  Code  5-803(a)).  the  board  mem- 
bers of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
shall  be  paid,  during  any  fiscal  year,  a  per 
diem  compensation  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Mayor.". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  action  authorizes  the 
Mayor  to  set  the  salary  of  the  City  Adminis- 
trator at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
statutory  rate  established  for  level  IV  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Schedule  under  5  U.S.C. 
5315.  and  provides  that  this  salary  may  be 
payable  to  the  City  Administrator  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  conference  action  also 
authorizes  the  Mayor  to  set  the  per  diem 
rate  for  board  members  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  In  the  same  manner  con- 
sistent with  his  authority  to  set  these  rates 
for  members  of  other  boards  and  commis- 
sions of  the  District  government.  The 
Mayor  does  not  have  this  authority  at  the 
present  time. 

conrERENCE  total— with  comparisons 
The  total  new  budget  (obllgational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1982  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
comparisons  t«  the  fiscal  year  1981  amount, 
the  1982  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1982  follow: 
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Julian  C.  Dixon, 

William  H.  Natcheh. 

Louis  Stokes. 

Charles  Wilson. 

William  Lehman, 

Jamie  L.  Whittkn, 

Larry  Coughlin, 

Bill  Green. 

John  Edward  Porter. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Alponse  M.  D'Amato, 

Lowell  P.  Weickeh.  Jr.. 

Arlen  Specter. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

William  Proxmire. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Ireland  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  Friday,  No- 
vember 13,  on  account  of  serving  as  a 
delegate  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
session. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dougherty,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 17,  1981. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 13,  1981. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials:) 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  60  minutes,  No- 
vember 18,  1981. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bingham)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Mavroules,  for  30  minutes,  No- 
vember 17.  1981. 


Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  RuDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Synar. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bingham)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Mineta  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Parris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Carman. 


H.R.  4792.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  military 
Justice  system. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under 
the  rule,  referred  ais  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution 
granting  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4734.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States;  and 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  195.  An  Act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II:  and 

S.  999.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  carry  out  the  earth- 
quake hazards  reduction  programs  and  the 
fire  prevention  and  control  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2502.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  and  services  to 
Thailand  (Transmittal  No.  82-02).  pursuant 
to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2503.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  support  to  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba,  Inc.:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2504.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2505.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment 
and  services  to  Thailand  (Transmittal  No. 
82-02),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2506.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
report  on  computer  matching  of  Federal 
employees  who  have  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2507.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Federal  Reserve  Employee  Benefits 
System,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  retirement  plan  for  calendar  year  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget 
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and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2508.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Directors,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Retirement  System,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  TVA  retirement  plan, 
covering  the  year  ended  September  30,  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2509.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  the  court's  judg- 
ment order  in  Docket  No.  277,  The  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  v.  T?ie  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2510.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  the  ground  water  research 
plan,  pursuant  to  section  2(3)  of  Public  Law 
96-569;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

2511.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental, 
test,  or  research  work,  or  for  industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense, covering  the  period  January  through 
June  1981,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2304(e);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

2512.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive 
Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  Defense  De- 
partment procurement  from  small  and 
other  businsess  firms  for  October  1980 
through  August  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

2513.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  trinsmitting  a  semiannual  report 
on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement.  1977,  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  Public  Law  96-236  and  Execu- 
tive Order  12224:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2514.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Board's  letter  appealing 
its  proposed  budget  allowance  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983.  pursuant  to  section 
304(b)(7)  of  Public  Law  93-633;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Public  Works  Transportation. 

2515.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  effect  of  recent  changes 
in  U.S.  deterrence  strategy  on  the  perform- 
ance requirements  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  command,  control,  and  communi- 
cations systems,  (MASAS-81-35,  August  5. 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

2516.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Energy's  regu- 
latory reform  efforts  (EMD-82-6,  November 
6.  1981  )•  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2517.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  proposed  regulation  to  protect  unclas- 
sified nuclear  safeguards  information 
against  unauthorized  disclosure,  pursuant 
to  section  147. d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  -and  Insular  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-300.  Pt.  II). 
And  ordered  tp  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  Report  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance 
Act  (Rept.  No.  97-318).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  357.  Joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-319).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  841.  A  bill 
to  name  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  the  "William  H.  Harsha 
United  States  Post  Office  Building "  (Rept. 
No.  97-320).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2494.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  John  Archibald  Campbell 
Federal  Building-U.S.  Courthouse;  with 
amendents  (Rept.  No.  97-321).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4506.  A  bill 
to  name  the  lock  and  dam  authorized  to  re- 
place locks  and  dam  26,  Mississippi  River. 
Alton.  111.,  as  "Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam" 
(Rept.  No.  97-322).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD;  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4569.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  the  "William  R.  Cotter 
Federal  Building"  (Rept.  No.  9'7-323).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4716.  A  bill 
to  amend  Public  Law  90-553,  to  authorize 
the  transfer,  conveyance,  lease  and  Improve- 
ment of,  and  construction  on,  certain  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a 
headquarters  site  for  an  international  orga- 
nization, as  sites  for  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-324).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  4845.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  building  known  as  the  Lin- 
coln Federal  Building  and  Courthouse  in 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  as  the  "Robert  V.  Denney 
Federal  Building  and  Courthouse"  (Rept. 
No.  97-325).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  203.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  certain  reports  relating  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933. 
and  prohibiting  certain  transactions  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  Authority  (Rept. 
No.  97-326).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4522  (Rept.  No. 
97-327).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILIS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 

H.R.  4939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  exclusion  of  labor  performed  by  certain 
alien  farmworkers  from  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  4940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  it  a  felony  to  kill  or  at- 
tempt to  kill  officers  or  employees  of  the  in- 
telligence community,  persons  given  entry 
into  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949.  and  per- 
sons present  in  the  United  States  under  in- 
telligence auspices,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  4941.  A  bill  incentive  to  discourage 
price  support  loan  defaults:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  AJgriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  4942.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  transferred  to  State  unemploy- 
ment funds  will  continue  to  t>e  available  for 
payment  of  administrative  expenses,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS; 

H.R.  4943.  A  bill  to  grant,  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  Harbour  Island.  Inc..  Tampa, 
Fla.,  to  construct  and  maintain  two  fix-span 
bridges  in  and  over  Gari-ison  Channel, 
Tampa,  Fla.;  to  the  Comrnlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 

H.R.  4944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  an  income  tax  ex- 
emption for  certain  mutual  benevolent  in- 
surance associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 

H.R.  4945.  A  bill  to  provide  that  petrole- 
um company  overcharges  payable  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  available  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  weatheriza- 
tion.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  4946.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  survivors  of  certain  Federal  employ- 
ees receiving  disability  compensation  under 
such  chapter:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 

H.R.  4947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  deposits  of  State 
and  local  governments  will  not  be  subject  to 
reserve  requirements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI: 

H.R.  4948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  cash  or  deferred-arrangement 
rules  to  money  purchase  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  NOWAK: 

H.R.  4949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  small 
issue  exemption  from  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  treatment  to  $20,000,000  for  in- 
dustrial-type property  used  in  economically 
distressed  areas  and  to  reduce  such  exemp- 
tion for  other  property  not  used  in  such  an 
area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 

H.R.  4950.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  retirement 
income  to  be  taken  into  account  in  comput- 
ing the  deduction  for  two-earner  married 
couples:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.R.  4951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional investment  tax  credit  for  fire  preven- 
tion equipment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RITTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania): 

H.R.  4952.  A  bill  to  provide  States  the 
option  of  implementing  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection and  maintenance  programs  to  meet 
legal  requirements  until  such  time  that  the 
Congress  modifies  or  reaffirms  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Clean  Air  Act  relating  to  motor 
vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

H.R.  4953.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
impose  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
milk  protein  products  that  may  be  imported 
into  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 

H.R.  4954.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
studies  of  water  resource  development  and 
for  other  purposes  in  the  Central  Platte 
Valley.  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  4955.  A  bill  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity to  surviving  spouses  of  memljers  of 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  died  without  having  attained 
age  60  before  October  1,  1978,  but  after  they 
became  eligible  for  retired  pay  for  noru-egu- 
lar  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  4956.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  retention  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  until  age  60  of  certain 
retired  regular  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  4957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  under  an  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  dangers  from  smoking,  to  change  the 
label  requirements  for  cigarettes,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Mr.  Lotd: 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  International  Ballet 
Competition;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Mica): 

H.  Con.  Res.  218.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  imprisonment  and  treatment 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 


Mart  Niklus,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Con.  Res.  219.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  end  the  current  policies  of 
Jewish  emigration  discrimination  and  anti- 
Semitism:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.  Res.  267.  Resolution  opposing  reduc- 
tions in  the  revenue  sharing  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mrs.   Fenwick,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mrs.  CoixiNS  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler, Mr.  I^iTCHARD,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fish,  Mrs. 
Snowe.    Ms.    Oakar,    Ms.    Ferraro, 
and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
H.  Res.   268.   Resolution   expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  need  to  maintain  guidelines 
which  insure  equal  rights  with  regard  to 
education  opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio): 
H.  Res.  269.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
permit  the  emigration  of  Yuli  Kosharovsky 
and  his  immediate  family  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

[The   Memorial   numbered   222   which   ap- 
peared in  the  Record  of  November  10  has 
been  reclassified  as  Petition  No.  267] 
222.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, relative  to  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

H.R.  4958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  Leon 
Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEE: 

H.R.  4959.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  release  a  reverter 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  certain  real 
property  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  previously 
conveyed  by  the  United  States  to  Sonnen- 
berg  Gardens,  a  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tution of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  4960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nancy 
O'Keefe  Smythe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr. 

ROCSSELOT. 


H.R.  1193:  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 
H.R.   1648:  Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Oakar,  and 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  2332:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California. 

H.R.  2478:  Mr.  Blancharo. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  2631:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2826:  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Breadx,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and 
Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  4022:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4070:  Mr.  Studds  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Fasceix  and  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4184:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Afplegate,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  WhiJ'ehurst,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  LtoNo  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr. 
Mottl.  \ 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Bedell.  \ 

H.R.  4387:  Mr.  Daub.  \ 

H.R.  4389:  Mr.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Pauntroy. 

H.R.  4397:  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.R.  4400:  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  English,  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  4422:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Forsythe  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4423:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4424:  Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. 

H.R.  4425:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4426:  Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  4427:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Tauke  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  4450:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  4526:  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

H.R.  4528:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4593:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4657:  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Guarini,  and 
Mr.  Richmond. 

H.R.  4665:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  4666:  Mr.  Petri  and  Mr.  Moore. 

H.R.  4720:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  4776:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Davis,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Be- 
REXTTER,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4781:  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
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Richmond.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4829:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  4858:  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Ashbrook.  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  4862:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  4879:  Mr.  Wortley  and  Mr.  LaPalce. 

H.R.  4885:  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Loef- 
FLER.  Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.J.  Res.  316:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wal- 
CREN,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr.  Benedict.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Shamansky.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  Bingham. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Hance.  and  Mr.  Perkins. 


H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Siljander  and  Mr. 
Bereuter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  168:  Mr.  Blancharo  and  Mr. 

MiNETA. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Tauzih,  Mr.  Hillis. 
Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  MAVROinxs,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Biacgi,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Beil- 

ENSON. 

H.  Res.  200:  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Clinger,  Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Gold- 

.   WATER. 

H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr  Morrison,  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  John- 


ston. Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Glickmah. 
Mr.  Bliley.  and  Mr.  Emerson. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 
[.The  foUorcing  Petition  was  submitted  on 
November  10  as  a  Memorial.  It  has  subse- 
quently been  reclassified  as  a  Petition} 

267.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus.  Nicosia  relative  to  disarmament:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ISubmitUd  November  12,  1981} 

268.  Also,  petition  of  the  27th  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
Munich,  transmitting  the  resolutions  and 
recommendations  adopted  by  the  meeting; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

269.  Also  petition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Columbia.  Bogota,  relative  to 
arms  sales  to  Venezuela;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

270.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Team,  National  Association  for  For- 
eign Student  Affairs,  Providence.  R.I..  rela- 
tive to  Federal  programs  for  International 
exchange;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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November  12,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLX)..  D.D..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  as  I  pray  this 
morning,  I  am  mindful  of  each  person 
who  is  part  of  the  Senate  family.  Help 
us  to  see  each  other  as  "ITiou  dost  see 
us;  to  understand  that  each  one  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  Thee;  that  each  is 
unique  and  irreplaceable.  Forgive  us  for 
ever  evaluating  others  on  the  basis  of 
criteria  which  are  false  and  unworthy. 
Forgive  us  for  comparing  ourselves  with 
others,  forgetting  that  each  is  intended 
to  be  imlike  all  others  in  the  divine 
diversity  and  that  in  Thy  love,  no  one 
is  more  or  less  important  than  another. 

We  remember  those  who  are  in  the 
hospital,  Senators  Goldwater  and 
Leaht.  We  pray  for  complete  recovery 
for  them  and  Thy  comfort  for  their  loved 
ones.  We  pray  for  any  others  who  are  ill 
or  facing  difBcxilty  and  ask  Thy  special 
blessings  upon  them  and  their  families. 
Gracious  Father,  teach  us  to  care  for 
each  other,  to  treat  each  other  as  we 
would  like  to  be  treated.  Help  us  to  love 
each  other,  to  see  in  each  other  the 
image  of  God.  and  to  reverence  life.  We 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  loved 
and  cared  in  perfection.  Amen. 


RECOGNinON   OF  THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  TODAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  notes,  this  mon^ng,  we  have  spe- 


cial orders  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gortoh)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each.  It  is  my  understanding 
as  well,  Mr.  President,  that  at  1  p.m.,  un- 
der the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  HJl. 
4169,  the  Commerce- Justice-State  ap- 
propriations bill,  until  not  later  than  the 
hour  of  6:10  p.m.  At  that  time,  the  Sen- 
ate will  temporarily  lay  aside  the  Com- 
merce-Justice-State appropriations  bill 
if  the  same  has  not  been  disposed  of  at 
that  time  and  resume  consideration  of 
S.  1112,  the  Export  Administration  au- 
thorization bill,  at  which  time,  the  Percy- 
Dixon  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
amendment,  on  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by*^  rollcall,  which  has  already  been 
ordered,  unless  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment is  offered  to  the  Percy-Dixon 
amendment,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
20  minutes  of  debate  on  the  second- 
degree  amendment,  to  be  followed  by  a 
vote  on  the  second-degree  amendment. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  Percy- 
Dixon  amendment  as  amended  if 
amended,  the  Senate  will  turn  to  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrj))  the  minority 
leader,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  for  debate,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rollcall  which  has  already 
been  ordered;  to  be  followed  thereafter 
immediately  by  third  reading  of  S.  1112, 
the  Export  Administration  authorization 
bill.  The  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the 
companion  bill,  H.R.  3567,  at  which  time, 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  House-passed  measure  and  sub- 
stitute the  Senate  language  as  finally 
adopted;  then  proceed  to  third  reading 
and  a  final  vote  by  rollcall,  which  has 
been  previously  ordered,  for  disposition 
of  this  measure. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
4169,  the  Commerce-Justice-State  ap- 
propriations bill,  if  the  same  has  not 
been  disposed  of  earlier. 


I  recite  that  schedule,  Mr.  President, 
since  I  wish  to  remind  Senators  that 
these  arrangements  were  made  before 
the  1-day  recess  in  the  Senate's  activi- 
ties on  yesterday  for  Veterans  Day,  and 
also  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
today,  being  Thursday,  will  be  a  late  day. 
I  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in  session 
pest  8  o'clock  tonight. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  A  SUCCESS- 
FUL LAUNCH  OF  THE  "COLUMBIA" 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  space 
shuttle  Columbia  was  successfully 
launched  on  her  second  historic  flight 
this  morning.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  all  of  those 
involved  in  the  flight,  which  began  just 
over  an  hour  ago,  once  again  with  a 
breathtaking  liftoff  from  its  launching 
pad  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Astronauts  Joe 
Engle  and  Dick  Truly  are  in  good  shape 
and  in  routine  communication  with  Mis- 
sion Control  in  Houston.  I  am  sure  Dick 
Truly  would  agree  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  better  way  to  celebrate  his  44th  birth- 
day, which  is  today,  than  this  unprec- 
edented reuse  of  a  space  vehicle. 

I  extend  to  the  crew  of  the  shuttle 
and  all  of  those  associated  with  the 
launch  my  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions, and  I  presume  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  in  sending  them  congratu- 
lations and  the  best  wishes  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole. 

Our  colleague  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  was  present  at  the  liftoff  and 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  an  especially  ex- 
hilarating experience  for  him,  since  he 
was  among  the  crew  of  the  last  U.S. 
space  mission  to  land  on  the  Moon  and 
to  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time.  If  any  remains  imder  the 
standing  order,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
to  any  Senator  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
I  wish  only  to  join  in  the  accolades  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
state  on  the  part  of  the  minority  that  he 
has  stated  it  well  and  we  join  in  the 
excitement  and  pleasure  of  a  successful 
launch. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pleasure  for  both  of  us  to  acknowledge 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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that  the  space  program,  which  has  been 
so  singularly  successful,  has  indeed  been 
a  bipartisan  effort,  spanning  the  Presi- 
dencies of  both  RepubUcan  and  Demo- 
cratic Chief  Executives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  ixnder  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  act- 
ing Democratic  leader  has  no  need  for 
the  time  allocated  and  I  yield  it  back. 


RECX3GNITION  OF  SENATOR  TOWER 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CIA-DEFECTOR  PHILIP  AGEE  AND 
THE  EL  SALVADOR  WHITE  PAPER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  June  8 
and  9  of  this  year,  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal and  Washington  Post,  respectively, 
came  out  with  articles  highly  critical  of 
a  State  Department  white  paper  on  El 
Salvador  issued  in  late  February  1981. 
The  two  articles,  while  not  the  only  criti- 
cal statements  on  the  subject,  constituted 
the  basis  of  a  wide  public  perception 
that  the  white  paper  had  been  dis- 
credited and  that  the  administration 
could  not  substantiate  significant  Soviet- 
bloc  involvement  in  arming  the  leftist 
guerrillas  in  that  coimtry. 

According  to  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial on  June  23,  the  white  paper  had 
been  subjected  to  "closer  inspection  by 
this  newspaper  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal." It  was  consequently  found  to  be 
"defective"  and  "in  some  degree  dis- 
credited." A  Newsweek  article  entitled 
"A  U.S.  White  Paper  Runs  a  Bit  Dingy" 
cited  "independent  investigations"  by  the 
Post  and  Journal  in  raising  "serious 
questions"  about  the  State  Department 
paper.  The  New  Jersey  Record  exem- 
plified local  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try when  it  wrote  in  an  editorial : 

Now  comes  word  that  the  White  Paper  .  .  . 
waa  Incorrect  and  that  the  threat  of  direct 
Soviet  Intervention  In  El  Salvador  was  more 
In  the  mind's  eye  of  some  CIA  official  than 
In  anything  resembling  reality. 

Representative  Michael  Barnes,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Inter-American  Af- 


fairs Subcommittee,  launched  an  attack 
on  the  white  paper  asserting  that  "the 
press  interpretations  seem  soimder  than 
the  administration's  interpretations."  He 
declared  that  "it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  investigative  reporters  "  dem- 
onstrated that  the  white  paper  evidence 
was  circumstantial.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Robert  Btro,  in  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  stated: 
The  nation's  major  newspapers  have  chal- 
lenged the  accuracy  of  the  so-caUed  White 
Paper. 

Tlie  Post  and  Journal  pieces  were  sub- 
sequently placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
S«»nator  Levin,  and  Representative  Vin 
Weber. 

On  April  9,  2  months  before  the  Post 
and  Journal  analyses  appeared,  Clh  de- 
fector Philip  Agee  issued  his  own  46-page 
critique  of  the  white  paper.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment which  neither  the  Post  nor  Jour- 
nal identified  as  a  major  source  for  their 
own  articles.  Agee  is  in  fact  not  men- 
tioned in  either  article  although  both 
newspapers  now  admit  that  their  re- 
porters had  seen  Philip  Agee's  critique 
before  writing  theirs.  They  also  insist 
that  any  parallels  between  Agee  and 
their  own  accounts  were  merely  coin- 
cidental. Yet  many  of  the  criticisms  of- 
fered by  the  two  newspapers  so  closely 
parallel  the  Agee  critique  that  errors  in 
Agee's  analyses  are  repeated  in  theirs. 

Agee's  paper,  although  released  in 
April,  received  scant  attention  at  the 
time.  The  exaggerated  charges  and  er- 
rors in  his  criticism  of  the  white  paper 
were  entirely  consistent  with  his  past 
record.  But  when  two  such  respected 
newspapers  as  the  Post  and  Journal 
printed  reports  reiterating  Agee's  in- 
accurate reading  of  the  white  paper,  the 
effect  was  far  greater.  The  criticisms 
gained  credence  because  they  were  not 
attributed  to  Agee.  The  State  Depart- 
ment issued  an  effective  and  specific  re- 
buttal to  the  accusations  of  defects  in 
the  white  paper.  However,  their  response 
was  buried  on  page  29  in  the  Post  and 
not  carried  at  all  in  the  Journal  until 
August  21  when  the  Journal  attempted, 
to  defend  its  critique  of  the  white  paper. 

On  August  12,  former  Newsweek  sen- 
ior editor  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave  pub- 
lished an  op-ed  piece  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  was  mainly  in  response  to  the 
accusations  he  raised  along  with  the  in- 
vestigations of  Cliff  Kincaid,  a  reporter 
for  the  weekly  paper  Human  Events  that 
the  Journal  felt  compelled  to  answer 
charges  of  Agee  influence  on  its  report- 
ing of  the  white  paper.  De  Borchgrave 
charged  in  his  New  York  Times  article: 


Mr.  Agee's  allegations  that  the  admlalstr«- 
tlon's  white  paper  on  Communist  Influence 
In  E:  Salvador  was  a  fraud  were  avidly  gob- 
bled up  by  the  so-called  alternative  press 
before  flndlng  their  way  into  other  news 
reports.  His  material — supplied  by  his  Cuban 
friends — was  a  primary  source  for  recent 
articles  In  the  Wall  Street  Jounua  and  the 
Washington  Poet. 

In  early  July.  Cliff  Kincaid  had 
charged  in  his  Human  Events  article  en- 
titled "The  Invisible  Hand  of  PhUip 
Agee"  that  the  Post  and  Journal  stories 
were  a  warmed-over  rehash  of  the  work 
already  done  by  Philip  Agee.  Kincaid 
presented  for  comparison  statements 
from  Agee's  critique  of  the  White  Paper 
with  the  two  articles  from  the  Post  and 
Journal.  He  also  mentioned  in  his  article 
that  the  Post  reporter  had  cited  Agee  as 
a  source  in  an  early  draft  of  his  story, 
but  at  his  editor's  suggestion,  that  cita- 
tion had  l>een  dropped. 

There  was  a  significant  spinoff  from 
the  Post  and  Journal  articles  as  local 
newspapers  across  the  country  and  the 
international  media  carried  the  issue  of 
the  so-called  faulty  State  Department 
white  paper  on  El  Salvador.  Those  seek- 
ing a  way  to  discredit  U.S.  policy  as  well 
as  those  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
validity  of  the  white  paper  were  pre- 
sented with  what  appeared  to  be  a  case 
of  the  administration  pursuing  a  defec- 
tive central  American  policy  based  on 
faulty  documentation. 

Yet,  the  public  would  have  reacted  dif- 
ferently had  it  Ijeen  told  that  CIA  defec- 
tor Philip  Agee  perhaps  played  a  prin- 
cipal role  in  these  critiques.  The  issue 
remains,  that  such  instances  of  irrespon- 
sible journalism  can  only  serve  to  dam- 
age U.S.  foreign  policy  initiatives 
through  misleading  the  American  public 
as  to  what  is  at  stake — and,  I  might  add, 
misleading  the  foreign  public  as  well. 

I  find  it  very  disconcerting  that  the 
work  of  a  man  who  was  obviously  a 
traitor  to  the  United  States  of  America 
would  influence  the  American  journalists 
and  the  kind  of  presentation  of  the  news 
that  they  give  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  providing  point-by-point 
comparisons  of  Philip  Agee's  statements 
on  the  white  paper,  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  Wall  Street  Journal  statements, 
as  well  as  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponse to  the  criticisms  of  the  white 
paper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Southeast,  and  Southwest-whlch  grew  Employment  Anyone  who  tries  to  use  the  Houston 

the  fastest  In  the  1970's.  Even  so.  the  stat*:                                                mT'^  ™*^  transit  system  wiU  find  it  is  one  of 

projected  employment  growth  in  these        ^?l.^lr^ «9  ^  tut  most  clogged  trafficways  one  can  find 

areas  for  the  period  1978  to  1990  is  far        c^Vado 645  000  anyplace  in  the  Nation.  And.  because  of 

above  the  national  average.  The  pro-        waehlngton' 633!  ooo  continued  growth,  it  is  one  that  they  are 

jected  increase  for  the  Southwest  region.  ^^^^^.  Department  of  conunerce.  Survey  ^^ving  a  very  difficult  time  overcoming, 

for  example — a   region   which   mcluaes  ^j  current  Business.  November.  1980.  PARAMrnxs  pok  AccoMMooATtMc  job  growth 

^^^U^aS^os^sTJ^rSTrre  tSn  Mr.   BENTSEN.   Mr.   President,   this  ^^O-    Nation    bas    always    applauded 

the  in^ease  projected  for  the  Nation  as  table  reveals  where  the  greatest  burden,  economic  and  job  growth,  albeit  more 

a  wh^le^evenSeater  disparity  from  as  well  as  benefits,  of  job  growth  over  vigorously   when    it    occurs    down    the 

th^^t'o^lavera^ge  exists  for  States  in  this  decade  wUl  faU.  Keep  in  mind  that  fiffj^f-f  5"  ^^  ««*  d^o'-  ^e  have 

the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Table  I  sum-  about  19  million  new  civUian  jobs  are  generally  been  willing  to  accept  the  bur- 

marizes  this  regional  data  and  I  ask  projected  to  be  created  over  the  period  dens  of  such  growth-congestion,  noise. 

unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  for  a  1978  to  1990.  by  the  Labor  Department,  rising  school  populations— as  a  necessary 

table    entitled  "'Table  I,  Projected  Re-  comparable  to  the   15  miUion  persons  ffadeoff  to  the  employment  and  Income 

Bional    Job    Growth     1978-90."    to    be  which  I  projected  in  an  earlier  speech  to  benefits  of  growth.  Over  the  last  decade. 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  enter  our  labor  force  over  the  shorter  ^  fact  it  has  been  our  Nation's  inability 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  period  of  the  1980's.  to  sustam  robust  growth  which  created 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  new  jobs  will  not  be  evenly  dis-  major  voter  discontent  with  both  the 

as  follows-  tributed  among  the  States.  One  in  every  Ford  and  Carter  administrations. 

TABI.E  i-PTojected  reaionai  job  growth,  four  of  these  new  jobs  is  projected  to  be  In  the  last  tax  bill.  I  sponsored  legis- 

^      1S78-90  added  to  the  labor  force  either  in  Texas  lation  that  would  give  a  very  substantial 

iTn  nercenti  o""  California.  One  in  every  10  new  jobs  tax  credit  for  the  refurbishing  of  old 

Rerfon-                    percen  j       ^^^  Growth  will  be  in  Texas,  alone.  For  every  one  job  plants  in  order  to  encourage  job  creation 

Rnrk4  Mountain                                36  7  added  in  Pennsylvania  or  Tennessee  in  and  growth  in  places  where  jobs  and 

southwest           I"""""""-"    30.8  the  1980's.  better  than  three  jobs  are  people  are  now. 

Par  west-.-IIIII 27. 3  projected  to  be  added  in  Texas  and  four  But  if  we  try  to  go  beyond  that.  I  think 

Southeast 25.3  in   California.    Other   comparisons   are  we  run  into  some  problems  that  result 

Great  Lakes 17. 3  equally  striking.  For  every  job  added  in  in  some  very  uneconomic  results.  There 

Claims 18-7  New  England  to  its  labor  force  in  the  is  some  debate  now,  whether  the  Federal 

New  England i»-2  decade,  over  two  Other  jobs  will  be  added  Government — acknowledging  the  bene- 

Mldeast 10-  o  ^  Texas.  fits  of  growth— should  go  further  than 

Source:  Department  ol  Commerce  Survey  .j^^jg^g  ^jy  ^e  two  jobs  added  in  Mas-  this  and  much  more  actively  seek  to 
of  Current  Business.  November.  1980.  sachusetts  for  every  one  job  in  New  spread  that  growth  to  all  regions  of  our 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Mexico  and  over  two  jobs  in  New  York  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  economic 
data  reveals  that  the  Southwest  region,  for  every  one  added  in  Nevada  or  Utah,  growth  patterns  should  be  subject  to 
which  includes  my  State  of  Texas,  will  There  will  be  six  times  as  many  jobs  that  sort  of  major  manipulation.  In  fact, 
see  new  jobs  this  decade  created  at  added  to  the  labor  force  in  Texas  as  in  i  am  not  convinced  that  the  Federal 
about  double  the  rate  of  New  England  Massachusetts  and  four  times  as  many  Government — even  should  it  want  to— 
and  at  about  triple  the  rate  of  the  Mid-  in  Texas  as  in  New  York  State.  could  effectively  turn  aside,  much  less 
east  States.  The  States  noted  in  table  n  will  re-  halt,  the  population  and  job  trends  at 
STATE  JOB  caovirrH  ceive  a  disproportionate  share  of  employ-  ^Q^y^  now.  It  would  be  a  very  inefficient 
This  regional  relative  growth  data  ^^^^  growth  this  decade.  We  saw  a  mo-  use  of  taxpayer  funds,  in  any  case,  to 
muffles  much  greater  differences  between  f/"i.,^f  ,  *^**  i^f,,^"!'??l"P°^LT  '^  ^  '"*  *«*^*  these  winds.  Indeed  it 
individual  States.  For  example,  employ-  ^^P.^iE^  ^°  f  °^fS?!^TTrPv?«i  >fnn^^^^^^  ^  important  that  pubUc  policy  be  de- 
ment in  Wyoming  is  projected  to  grow  belt  The  data  in  tab  e  II  revea  .  1^^^^  signed  in  recognition  of  these  trends  and 
45  percent  and  in  Texas  by  30  percent  "^^L J?^H^*"^i  TnT^^^niv '^f.^^hnf ^^  to  accommodate  them, 
this  decade,  compared  to  less  than  6  f^iff^-c  c?of/,«Tnt  !,,I«tc  *^*"''"'^«*  At  tne  same  time,  it  is  important  that 
percent  projected  for  New  York  State,  or  '"^°  "^"^^  statement  suggests.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^d  in  the  future  to 
11  percent  for  Pennsylvania.  Relative  The  hoopla  over  Sunbelt  versus  Snow-  deal  with  our  current  and  prospective 
data  on  employment  growth  rates  are  belt  is  not  without  justification  because  skilled  labor  shortage  not  be  viewed  as 
useful  as  one  indicator  of  the  stress  the  States  expecting  the  biggest  <ob  merely  benefiting  growth  States, 
which  particular  regions  wiU  experience  growth  are  Texas,  California  and  Hor-  .j^g  Congress  placed  a  major  stress 
in  meeting  the  infrastructure  demands  ida.  Yet,  it  is  also  true  that  many  other  j^  ^yie  recent  tax  bill  in  trying  to  put  in- 
posed  by  a  growing  work  force.  Perhaps  States  and  regions  will  experience  major  ggntive  into  the  economic  system,  with 
more  useful,  however,  are  data  on  the  employment  gains,  as  well.  In  fact,  of  ^^^  shortened  depreciation  schedules 
absolute  increase  in  jobs  expected  to  oc-  the  top  13  job  growth  States  in  the  1980's.  ^^d  investment  tax  credits,  t«»boost  pro- 
cur  among  the  States.  Table  n  sum-  four  are  in  the  Southwest  or  West,  three  ductivity  in  this  country.  It  has  really 
marizes  Commerce  Department  data  pro-  »"  in  the  upper  Midwest,  four  are  in  the  j^een  lagging  behind  productivity  growth 
jections  of  job  growth  for  the  13  States  South  and  two  are  m  the  East.  ^^  ^i  Qt^er  major  industrial  nations  in 
expected  to  experience  the  greatest  ab-  Consequently,  while  the  burden  and  ojg  world  except  England, 
solute  increase  in  employment  over  the  benefits  of  job  growth  in  the  1980's  fall  yf^  ^ad  been  the  world  productivity 

1978-90  period.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  relatively  heavily  on  the  Sunbelt,  they    jgaders out  front  in  the  past.  Now,  the 

for  that  table  to  be  printed  at  this  point  will  exist  to  a  significant  degree  in  every  Japanese  are  the  ones  who  are  leading 
in  the  Record.  area  of  our  Nation.  No  State  will  be  im-  g^^  ^g  „g  ^j  t^e  tail  end.  We  put  pro- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  ™"?e  to  the  burdens  of  growth  or  bereft  y^j^ns  mto  the  tax  structure  to  turn  that 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  °f  "s  benefits  this  decade.  situation  around,  but  the  one  thing  that 
as  follows:  For  example,  yesterday,  I  was  in  De-  we  have  not  taken  proper  recognition  of 
TABLE  n.— state  empiovment  growth  troit.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  supply 
projected,  1978-90  that  the  newspaper  with  the  third  larg-  of  skilled  labor  as  investment  and  pro- 
Kmpiovment  ^^    circulation    there   is   the    Houston  ductivity  growth  in  the  years  ahead. 
State:                                               growth  Chronicle,  deUvered  daily  by  airplane,  we  will  have  over  a  million  new  jobs 

Cailfomi» 2,572,000  The  reason  it  has  the  third  largest  cir-  created  in  the  computer  industries  in 

Texas 1.905.000  culation  in  Detroit  is  its  classified  section  this  decade  for  which  training  facilities 

Piortda  1, 174, 000  and  the  jobs  that  are  being  offered.  do  not  exist.  Yet  we  have  other  major 

Michigan 804.000  So  what  we  are  seeing  is  a  transfer  of  industries  that  are  slowing  down  and 

nunois" TMOM  employment.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  where  we  see  vast  unemployment  lines. 

Tennessee"""""""""!"     614  000  ^^ho  think  that  turns  into  a  blessing  for  I  saw  that  yesterday  m  Detroit  in  tne 

Pennsylvania 604",  000  the  State  that  is  expanding,  it  is  just  automobile  industry. 

Mftrth  caroiixui 664,000  not  necessarily  true.  We  have  to  find  a  way  to  proviae 
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those  men  and  women  in  the  auto  and 
other  labor-surplus  industries  with  skills 
needed  in  the  ccwnputer  and  other  labor- 
short  industries.  Otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  continue  seeing  the  paradox  of  page 
upon  page  of  classified  ads  asking  for 
people  to  come  take  jobs  side  by  side 
with  line  after  line  of  unemployed  men 
and  women  whose  skills  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  new  jobs. 

We  have  some  answers  already.  We 
must  do  more  with  our  vocational  school 
system.  We  have  to  do  more  to  assist 
private  Industry  find  ways  to  accommo- 
date and  remedy  the  lack  of  labor  skills 
that  we  are  going  to  need  in  this  dec- 
ade. Other  remedies  will  be  needed,  as 
well. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
can  take  care  of  productivity  on  the  one 
side  with  capital  investments,  but  un- 
less we  have  taken  care  of  it  on  the 
human  investments  side,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  achieve  the  kinds  of  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity that  are  being  accomplished 
today  in  Germany  and  Japan  and  most 
cf  our  other  trading  competitors. 

There  is  little  reason  to  expect  the 
geographic  pattern  of  labor-short  skilled 
occupations  to  follow  the  general  pat- 
tern of  future  labor  force  growth.  Con- 
sequently, in  designing  remedies  for  our 
skilled  labor  shortage,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  merely  target  them  at  States  pro- 
jected to  experience  relatively  rapid  em- 
ployment growth  in  the  future.  The 
needs  of  each  State  and  region  must  be 
assessed  Ijefore  a  truly  efficient  and  com- 
prehensive progrsun  to  reduce  the  skilled 
labor  shortage  can  be  initiated. 

This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  Even  among  the  two  States 
projected  to  grow  the  fastest  through 
the  1980's.  for  example,  a  dissimilar  oc- 
cupational pattern  of  new  job  creation 
is  projected  to  occur.  Based  on  State 
government  data,  new  jobs  for  com- 
puter system  analysts  will  increase  only 
19  percent  in  California  from  1980  to 
1985.  far  less  than  the  38  percent  pro- 
jected by  Texas  for  the  longer  1978  to 
1985  period.  Growth  comparisons  for 
other  labor-short  occupations  in  these 
two  States  are  presented  in  table  ni; 
this  data  emphasizes  their  disparate  in- 
terstate growth  rates.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  for  a  table  en- 
titled "Table  HI,  Project  Employment 
Growth.  Selected  Occupations.  Califor- 
nia and  Texas"  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Table   m. — Projected   employment   grototh. 

selected  occupationa,  California,  Texas  > 

[In  percent] 

Occupation  California        Texas 

Blue-collar  worker  supervisor..  13  19 

Computer  systems  analyst 19  38 

TV  and  radio  repairer 23  21 

Tool  and  die  worker lo  36 

Licensed  practical  nurse 22  62 

Millwright    6  26 

Machinist 8  11 

'Growth  periods  In  California.  1980-1985; 
In  Texas.  1978-1985. 

SouncBs:  Texas  Employment  Commission; 
California  Employment  Development  Depart- 
ment. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  by  reemphasizing  the  fnding 
based  on  current  Federal  data  that  every 
State  and  region  of  our  Nation  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  and  bear  the  burden  of  em- 
ployment growth  this  decade.  As  always, 
however,  those  benefits  and  burdens  will 
not  fall  evenly  on  Individual  States.  The 
design  of  any  steps  to  address  these  Im- 
pacts must  reflect  these  two  realities. 
Similarly,  any  program  designed  to 
ameliorate  our  skilled  labor  shortage 
must  be  crafted  as  to  reflect  these  reali- 
ties, as  well. 

In  my  next  talk,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
review  the  pattern  of  occupational  skill 
training  In  Japan  and  Germany.  As  we 
move  toward  a  review  of  the  capability 
of  our  own  training  system  to  meet  our 
skilled  labor  shortage,  It  will  be  useful 
to  know  how  our  major  trading  partners 
train  their  own  skilled  craftsmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
may  have  left  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  simply  like  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  on  his  very  thoughtful  state- 
ment. I  agree  we  should  not  be  In  the 
business  of  trying  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  growth  in  this  coun- 
try or  try  to  change  the  demographic 
shifts  that  are  already  underway. 

I  note  with  some  pride  that  when  I 
was  bom  in  Houston,  Tex.,  just  a  few 
short  years  ago  it  had  a  population  of 
230,000.  Now  it  has  a  population  of  10 
times  that,  because  there  has  lieen  cre- 
ated in  Texas  and  other  States  of  the 
Southwest  a  favorable  climate  for  busi- 
ness and  industrial  growth. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Texas 
stands  out  among  the  major  industrial 
States  in  this  country  in  having  the  high- 
est per  man  productivity,  of  having  the 
best  return  on  the  labor  dollar,  and  hav- 
ing the  lowest  rate  of  imemployment  of 
all  the  major  industrial  States. 

While  the  national  average  is  around 
8  percent,  in  Texas  it  is  slightly  over  5 
percent.  I  think  some  of  the  older  States 
of  the  North  and  of  the  Midwest  might 
think  in  terms  of  themselves  creating  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  business. 

Certainly  Senator  Bentsen  has  pointed 
to  one  problem,  and  that  is  very  often 
our  job-training  programs  are  not  meet- 
ing the  needs  that  are  going  unfilled.  I 
think  that  is  an  area  in  which  perhaps 
we  could  be  useful. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  comments. 
To  continue  along  that  line,  you  can  pick 
out  States  like  New  Hampshire  where 
you  are  seeing  job  expansion — an  area 
which  has  succeeded  in  encouraging 
business  and  industry  to  grow.  It  has 
been  able  to  keep  jobs  instead  of  seeing 
jobs  being  transferred  out  to  other 
States.  States  may  not  be  able  to  gen- 
erate a  large  growth  in  new  joljs  but  they 
can  successfully  prevent  the  loss  of  ex- 
isting jobs. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Symms)  .  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unantmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  VmATE  SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  spe- 
cial order  for  Senator  Gorton  Is  vitiated. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  1  pjn.,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


VICTORY  FOR  THE  SENATE  PAGE 
POOTBAJi  TEAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
amon°:  the  many  traditions  wh'ch  occur 
on  Capitol  Hill  Is  the  annual  House  ver- 
sus Senate  page  football  game.  On 
Wednesday,  November  11,  1981,  Veterans 
Day,  the  Senate — now,  get  this;  pay  close 
attention,  I  say  to  all  Senators — the  Sen- 
ate defeated  the  House  by  a  score  of, 
now,  get  this,  21  to  0 — a  great  big  goose 
egg  for  the  House.  Twenty-one  to  zero. 
Long  live  the  Senate  page  football  team. 

This  was  the  second  game  of  an  on- 
going struggle. 

I  commend  our  Senate  pages,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  our  play- 
ers be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  com- 
mendation of  the  day  goes  to  our  Senate 
page  football  team  for  plastering  the 
page  football  team  from  the  "other  body." 
Our  Senate  pages  will  show  'em. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as 
follows: 

Names  or  Platkhs 

Leon  Calomlrls,  BUI  Lanham,  Tony  Nicho- 
las, Jeff  Qarn.  Ashby  Stokes,  John  Flowers, 
John  Oilmer,  Keith  Brlgman,  Tim  Page,  Mike 
Prescott,  Wilson  Parry.  Steve  Boyden,  Nancy 
Dynan,  Hollle  Iverson.  Ken  Dean,  McKinley 
Hackett,   Charles   Carlson.  Kevin  Henry. 

Head  coach :  Michael  Henry. 

Alumni:  Bob  Bean.  Drew  Griffith,  John  H. 
Harris  III,  John  Pitts,  Brad  Smith,  BUI 
Norton. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  the  interest  that 
they  have  demonstrated  in  this  matter. 
I  thank  our  pages.  Excelsior.  Ever  up- 
ward. 

SPAIN  BELONGS  IN  NATO 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  month  King  Juan  Carlos  of 
Spain  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  and  was  received  by  President 
Reagan  at  the  White  House. 

The  President  took  the  occasion  to 
endorse  publicly  the  complete  integra- 
tion of  Spain  into  both  the  Nortn  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

I  wish  today  to  express  my  total  sup- 
port for  the  President's  statement.  In- 
deed, the  time  is  long  past  due  for  the 
full  membership  of  Spain  in  the  Euro- 
pean family  of  nations  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance. 
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My  support  for  Spanish  membership 
in  NATO  goes  back  just  over  a  decade. 

In  1971,  during  a  trip  to  Spain,  North 
Africa,  and  NATO  headquarters  in 
Brussels,  Belgium,  I  became  particularly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  including 
Spain  in  the  Western  alliance. 

Its  strategic  location,  relatively  strong 
military  force  and  strong  anti -Commu- 
nist commitment  all  argued  for  Spanish 
integration  into  NATO. 

Returning  to  the  United  Spates,  I  re- 
ported my  findings  to  the  Senate  in  a 
speech  which  began  as  follows: 

Mr.  President.  It  is  my  view  that  the  time 
has  come  to  invite  Spain  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

Five  years  later,  after  the  death  of 
Gen.  Francisco  Franco,  and  after  I  had 
had  further  opportunity  to  study  the 
strategic  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  eastern  Atlantic,  I  again  spoke  in 
the  Senate,  urging  that  our  West  Euro- 
pean allies  accept  Spain  as  a  full 
partner. 

It  seemed  to  me  then,  and  seems  to 
me  today,  that  the  passing  of  Franco, 
the  accession  of  Juan  Carlos  and  the 
institution  of  widespread  democratic 
reform  in  Spain  removed  any  objections 
which  our  European  friends  might  have 
had  in  earlier  years  on  ideological 
grounds. 

So  today,  once  again,  I  express  the 
hope  that  Spain  will  be  admitted  as 
a  full  partner  in  the  European  family 
and  the  defense  of  the  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  my  speeches  on  this  subject 
on  May  6,  1971,  and  April  27,  1976,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Concressional  Recobd, 

May  6,  1971) 

Spain  Shottld  Become  a  Membei  or  NATO 

Mr.  Bykd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  view  that  the  time  has  come  to  invite 
'  Spain  to  become  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

During  the  Easter  recess  of  the  Congress. 
I  visited  Spain.  North  Africa,  and  NATO 
headquarters  at  Brussels  in  an  effort  to 
assess  two  things; 

The  extent  and  significance  of  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  Mediterranean  region,  particu- 
larly North  Africa;  and 

The  situation  concerning  the  commitments 
of  the  United  States  and  our  partners  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  in 
Europe. 

I  came  away  deeply  impressed  with  the 
strategic  Importance  of  Spain  In  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Spain  always  has  been  of  great  Importance 
in  European  defense  plans.  The  United 
States  recognized  this  as  early  as  1951.  when 
diplomatic   relations   between    this   country 

^?w!?,*JV"^  "■*""''*"*  *""  *he  interlude 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Immediate  postwar 
period. 

In  19.S3  the  United  States  neeotiated  Its 

™     ?  *^'«™«nt  ''Ith  the  Soanlsh  Oov- 

tr^drnTauL""  **""  *'''"  «^-«»«-- 

.mJ^nJnclVn-erUr    ""'^^   ^~*«' 

r^?  7.*'°"  ""^^  *^''  •«  *^  ««  ^^'  ert^nMve 
pen-tration  of  the  »'lrtd'p  FMt  th»  Meiltw- 
MnP«n  and  Worth  i»fnca  bv  the  Soviet  Union 
During  my  visit  to  that  region.  It  w«  Slen 


home  to  me  that  the  Russians  are  seeking 
to  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  entire 
Mediterranean  area. 

Not  only  do  the  Soviets  maintain  a  sizable 
fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  waters,  but  they 
have  become  the  major  force  supporting  the 
Arab  Nations  In  their  continuing  struggle 
against  Israel. 

Today  Egypt  has  become  virtually  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  Just  this 
month  an  Arab  federation  was  formed. 

ActuaUy.  of  the  five  nations  on  the  African 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  only  Tunisia 
and  Morocco  are  friendly  to  the  West.  Al- 
geria, while  not  yet  in  the  Soviet  orbit.  Is 
unfriendly  to  the  Western  allies  and  rep- 
resents a  fertile  field  for  Russian  penetra- 
tion. 

After  a  revolution  deposed  the  former  Gov- 
ernment of  Libya,  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  close  down  the  ooerations  at 
Wheelus  Air  Base  located  In  that  country. 
These  operations  were  moved  to  Zaragoza, 
one  of  two  modem  U.S.  air  bases  In  Sraln. 
A  third  air  base  Is  on  a  standby  basis  In 
Spain. 

The  U.S.  naval  base  at  Rota,  on  the  Span- 
ish Atlantic  coast  near  Gibraltar.  Is  extreme- 
ly important  to  the  operations  of  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Given  the  '•resent  f-olltlcal  and  strategic 
situation  In  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is 
clear  that  Soaln  Is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  south  flank  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

The  exclusion  of  Spain  from  NATO  results 
primarily  from  the  opoosltion  of  powerful 
socialist  parties  in  several  European  nations, 
notably  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Spanish  entry 
into  NATO  can  be  traced  to  the  role  of  Spain 
In  the  early  years  of  World  War  n. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  time  for  such 
matters  to  be  forgotten.  We  should  bear  In 
mind  that  two  of  this  Nation's  strongest 
allies  are  Ja^an  and  Germany,  the  nations 
who  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Allies 
In  World  War  II. 

Portugal  Is  already  a  member  of  NATO.  In- 
clusion of  Spain  In  the  alliance  would  extend 
NATO  coverage  across  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
This  in  turn  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
position  of  NATO  both  In  Europe  and  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  r'eacetlme  army  of  Spain  consists  of 
five  divisions  and  16  brigades.  The  mobiliza- 
tion potential  of  this  army  Is  considered  to 
be  40  divisions. 

Spain  also  has  a  navy  of  80  ships  and  an 
air  force  of  nearly  200  modern  aircraft.  Both 
the  navy  and  the  air  force  could  be  more 
than  doubled  in  time  of  war. 

In  overall  military  power,  only  two  of  our 
NATO  partners — West  Germany  and  Tur- 
key— clearly  are  stronger  than  Spain.  Spanish 
membership  in  NATO  certainly  would  repre- 
sent a  desirable  strengthening  of  the  alliance. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  step  In  the  direction 
of  realism  If  Sp^ln  were  to  be  admitted  to 
NATO.  Differences  of  ooUtlcal  Ideology  within 
member  countries  of  the  aUlance  have  not 
destroyed  it  in  the  past,  and  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  Spain 
to  the  ranks  of  the  allies  would  In  any  way 
weaken  It. 

We  should  beir  In  mind  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  never  reluctant  to  coooerate  with 
other  nations  whose  go-ernments  are  ideo- 
logically op-^osed  to  communism. 

Realism  suggests  that  the  members  of 
NATO  should  not  attempt  to  Insist  that  all 
members  of  the  alliance  be  models  of  democ- 
racy. 

Addition  of  Spain  to  NATO  could  help 
reduce-  the  burt'en  on  the  United  States  of 
maintaining  a  huge  contingent  of  forces  In 
Europe.  Today  the  United  States  has  300.000 
servicemen  and  200,000  dependents  In  the 
European  area. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
In  this  country  as  to  whether  the  United 


States  should  maintain  Its  present  lev«l  of 
troop  commitments  In  Europe.  In  the  Senat* 
itself.  Senator  Mansfield  has  sponsored  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  reduction  In  the  U.S. 
troops  level  In  Europe. 

Addition  of  Spanish  forces  to  NATO  would 
help  to  make  feasible  a  reduction  In  the 
American  burden  and  would  make  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  aUlance. 

Spain  Is  a  member  of  the  West  European 
famUy  of  nations.  She  belongs  in  the  ranks  of 
the  alliance  which  is  the  principal  Instru- 
ment of  West  European  security. 

[Ftom  the  CowasEaaoxAL  Bimaw,  Apr.  37, 

1876] 

Sranr  Bxlomos  nr  NATO 

Bfr.  Haikt  F.  Btko.  Jk.  Mr.  President,  the 

death  of  Ocn.  Francisco  Franco  last  year 

ended  bis  nearly  40-year  reign  over  Spain. 

n«nco's  successor,  Juan  Carlos  de  Bor- 
bon,  was  inaugurated  as  King  of  Spain,  only 
2  days  after  Franco's  death,  on  November  32 
of  last  year. 

The  transition  In  Spain's  poUtlcal  leader- 
ship has  to  date  not  produced  any  major 
outbursts  of  violence,  hnd  the  fear  that 
Spain  would  foUow  the  tumultuous  and  un- 
certain path  of  Portugal  bab  not  yet  been 
reallESd. 

In  the  6  months  that  King  Juan  Carloa 
has  been  In  power  he  has  shown  strong 
leadership  and  sensitivity  In  meeting  the 
problems  confronting  his  country. 

He  defused  the  poluical  impasse  between 
Spain  and  Morocco  over  the  Spanish  Sa- 
hara through  personal  diplomacy,  and  he 
baa  also  xindertaken  steps  to  meet  with  the 
Catalans  and  Basques,  who  are  seeking 
greater  autonomy  from  the  central  govern- 
ment for  their  respective  rtgloaa. 

Early  this  year  the  new  Spanish  Govern- 
ment also  announced  its  intent  to  develop  a 
program  of  domestic  reform,  which  will  In- 
clude among  other  things,  the  creation  of 
a  two-house  parliament  and  a  modlflcatloa 
of  the  antlterrorlsts  decree. 

Bo'h  of  these  prooosils  are  s<»en  as  a  major 
shift  in  policy,  and  the  creation  of  a  two- 
house  parliament.  In  particular,  should  pro- 
vide the  Spanish  people  with  more  direct, 
and  responsive  representation  In  their  Oov- 
emment. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  however,  that  It  will 
provide  a  democracy  such  as  we  have  In  the 
United  States. 

But  I  have  had  the  ooportunlty  to  dis- 
cuss the  current  political  situation  In  Spain 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PeU).  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  who  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Spain. 

Senator  Pell  was  most  Impressed  by  the 
steps  taken  by  King  Tuan  Carlos,  to  ease 
the  Internal  political  restrictions.  These 
steps  have  Included,  among  others,  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners,  open  political  ac- 
tivity, and  freedom  of  ■h.e  preas. 

Senator  Pell  feels,  as  I  do.  that  the  United 
States,  and  the  free  world,  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  encourage  this  progress  In 
Spain 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (MT.  Bagle- 
ton)  also  made  an  excellent  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  Febniary  5  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Spain. 

In  this  context,  it  deserves  to  be  empha- 
sized that  Spain's  clandestine,  but  weU- 
organized.  Communist  Party  has  not  been 
able  to  exploit  the  poUtl^  situation,  as  its 
Portuguese  counterpart  did  In  neighboring 
Portugal.  Nevertheless.  Spain's  new  young 
King  faces  numerous  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional problems,  and  Spain's  extremist  ele- 
ments appear  ready  to  challenge  his  au- 
thority should  a  political  vacuum  develop, 
or  should  a  political  or  economic  crisis  arise. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  these  elements  wlU 
promote  dlssldence  In  the  hope  of  under- 
mining the  new  Government.  But  with  sup- 
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port  and  encouragement  from  the  United 
States,  and  our  European  allies,  the  new 
Qovemment  of  Spain  will  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  challenges  It  will  encounter,  and  It 
win  be  able  to  undertake  the  reform  of  lu 
own  institutions.  In  a  responsible  and  en- 
lightened way,  without  fear  of  Intrusion 
from  outside  powers. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  have,  In 
fact.  Just  concluded  a  new  defense  agree- 
ment. This  agreement  Is  the  latest  In  a  series 
of  defense  agreements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  date  back  to  1953.  A  that  time 
the  United  States  recognized  the  strategic 
importance  of  Spain  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean. 

Indeed,  Spain  should  have  been  permitted 
to  Join  the  NATO  alliance  when  It  was 
formed.  But  opposition  from  some  of  our 
European  allies  prevented  Spain  from  being 
admitted  to  NATO. 

At  the  outset  much  of  the  opposition  to 
Spain's  entry  Into  NATO  could  be  traced  to 
the  role  of  Spain  In  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II.  Later  the  opposition  continued  more 
out  of  opposition  to  the  nature  of  the  Franco 
regime. 

In  1971. 1  urged  that  Spain  be  admitted  to 
NATO,  but  strong  opposition  to  Spain  enter- 
ing the  alliance  continued  from  some  of  our 
other  European  allies. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Spain  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  its 
Importance  to  the  southern  flank  of  the 
NATO  alliance,  has.  however,  not  diminished 
over  the  years.  On  the  contrary,  given  the 
present  political  and  strategic  situation  In 
the  Mediterranean  region.  Spain  Is  of  more 
Importance  to  the  sectirlty  of  the  free  world 
than  ever  before. 

The  southern  flank  of  the  NATO  alliance 
Is  In  precarious  balance. 

Two  traditional  U.S.  allies  and  friends. 
Greece  and  Turkey,  find  themselves  embat- 
tled over  Cyprus,  with  both  threatening  to 
decrease  or  eliminate  their  NATO  roles  un- 
less a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  to  the 
Cyprus  problem  can  be  found. 

The  political  revolution  in  Portugal  In  1974 
also  brought  domestic  disorder  and  govern- 
ment instability  to  that  NATO  ally.  Vast 
Soviet  expenditures  supported  the  activities 
of  the  Portuguese  Commmunlst  Party,  as  It 
soueht  to  circumvent  constitutional  pro- 
cedures, overrule  the  outcome  of  popular 
elections  throueh  Its  organized  cadres,  and 
sympathetic  elements  In  the  military  forces. 
and  assume  government  control,  contrary  to 
the  popular  will. 

While  the  pendulum  now  seems  to  have 
swung  back  In  favor  of  the  moderate  forces 
In  Portugal,  the  outcome  Is  far  from  certain, 
and  Its  role  In  NATO  remains  in  question. 

The  political  and  economic  chaoa  in  Italy, 
which  threatens  to  brln^  formal  Communist 
participation  to  the  national  government.  Is 
Illustrative  of  the  Internal  weakness  and  po- 
tential difficulties  facing  NATO  in  all  of  the 
countries  which  constitute  the  alliance's 
southern  flank. 

But  while  the  publicity  surrounding  de- 
tente mav  have  dimmend  the  popular  aware- 
ness of  existing  military  and  political  threats 
to  the  free  world,  which  in  turn  has  con- 
tributed to  an  erosion  In  the  western  alli- 
ance system.  Communist  Russia  has  no  such 
problems. 

The  Warsaw  Pact's  land  forces  represent 
one  of  the  most  awesome  military  machines 
ever  created,  and  Russia  is  simultaneously 
seeking  dominance  over  Europe's  waters. 

The  day  has  Ion?  eone  since  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet  sailed  the  Mediterranean  Sea  un"hal- 
lenged.  The  Soviets  now  maintain  a  sizeable 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thev  seek  to 
become  the  dominant  power  In  that  region. 

So  Spain^  which  has  always  played  an' im- 
portant role  in  the  formulation  of  European 
defense  plans,  assumes  ever-Increasing  im- 
portance for  West  European  security. 


Through  bilateral  agreements,  the  United 
States  has  had  base  rights  In  Spain,  the  most 
Important  of  which  is  Rota.  Located  near  the 
strategic  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Rota  serves  as  a  base  for  the  U.S. 
naval  fleet,  a  communications  center,  and  as 
a  monitoring  center  for  Russian  naval  activ- 
ities. 

The  United  States  has  now  signed  a  new 
5-year  agreement  with  Spain  for  continuing 
these  base  rights,  but  the  two  governments 
have  also  agreed  to  a  "Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation."  which  must  be  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  new  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  Illustrates  the  importance  the 
United  States  attaches  to  the  stability  and 
orderly  development  of  that  country,  and  It 
represents  an  American  commitment  of  sup- 
port. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  to  go  even 
further. 

Spain  belongs  In  NATO,  and  It  Is  my  view 
that  now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
spearhead  a  drive  for  Spain  to  become  a 
member  of  that  defense  organization,  in  co- 
operation with  our  European  allies. 

At  a  time  when  the  resolve  of  the  free 
world  Is  being  questioned,  admitting  Spain 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
would  help  restore  some  of  the  declining 
credibility  confronting  the  alliance  today. 

With  Spain  In  the  NATO  alliance  the  stra- 
tegic security  of  Europe  would  be  strength- 
ened, and  that  country's  military  forces 
would  also  add  meaningfully  to  the  defense 
capability  and  readiness  of  NATO's  conven- 
tional forces. 

Spain  has  a  navy  of  approximately  90  ships, 
including  10  submarines,  1  helicopter  car- 
rier. 1  cruiser,  13  destroyers,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  mine  sweepers,  torpedo  boats, 
patrol  craft,  landing  ships,  and  frigates. 

The  air  force  consists  of  200  combat  air- 
craft, and  the  peacetime  army  of  Spain  con- 
sists of  5  divisions,  and  16  brigades. 

The  mobilization  potential  of  this  army  Is 
considered  to  be  40  divisions, 

Spain  has  more  than  300.000  men  under 
arms,  of  which  213.400  are  conscripts,  and  In 
1974  that  country  spent  91.43  billion  on  de- 
fense out  of  a  GNP  of  approximately  965 
bllUon. 

In  overall  military  power,  only  two  of  our 
continental  NATO  partners — West  Germany 
and  Turkey — clearly  are  stronger  than  Spain. 

Spain,  then,  could  make  a  solid  contribu- 
tion to  the  NATO  alliance,  and  would  repre- 
sent a  desirable  strengthening  of  the  alli- 
ance. 

As  a  member  of  the  West  Europe  family 
of  nations.  Spain  belongs  in  the  ranks  of  the 
alliance  which  is  the  principal  Instrument  of 
West  European  security.  And  on  time  could 
be  more  propitious  than  now. 

As  Spain  enters  a  new  stage  in  her  history 
she  should  do  so  with  the  full  support  of  the 
countries  that  constitute  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 


FEDERAL       HIGHWAY       PROGRAM 
WINS  GOLDEN  FLEECE  AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  giving  my  "Golden  Fleece"  of  the 
month  award  for  November  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  for  the 
worst  record  of  civilian  cost  overruns  in 
the  Federal  Government.  When  you  have 
the  worst  record  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  President,  you  are  really  the 
super  bowl  champion  of  waste.  Misman- 
agement, delays,  and  confusion  in  the 
construction  of  our  interstate  highway 
system  have  caused  a  267  percent,  $100 
billion  cost  overrun  that  dwarfs  any 
other  civil  project.  While  it  is  said  that 


the  road  to  perdition  is  paved  with  good 
intentions,  no  one  expected  this  to  apply 
to  the  U.S.  highway  program. 

When  it  comes  to  civilian  cost  over- 
runs, Mr.  President,  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  under  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
list — the  undisputed  champion  of  mis- 
management and  waste.  Every  other  ci- 
vilian project  pales  by  comparison. 

Even  the  numbers  involved  are  so  stag- 
gering that  they  numb  the  mind.  When 
Congress  first  aproved  the  estimates  for 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  in  1958, 
the  firm,  hard  figures  showed  a  cost  of 
$37.6  billion.  Now  that  same  program 
stands  at  $137.9  billion,  an  increase  of 
$100.3  billion. 

The  cost  growth  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram is  as  big  as  the  entire  defense 
budget  in  1977  or  as  large  as  the  com- 
bined 1982  budgets  for  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Education,  Energy.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Interior, 
Justice,  State,  and  Transportation. 

The  blame  for  this  mammoth  cost 
overnm  cannot  pe  placed  solely  at  the 
doorstep  of  inflation.  Of  the  current 
$100.3  billion  overrun,  $55.9  billion  rep- 
resents inflation.  Taking  inflation  out 
entirely  still  leaves  an  unbelievable  real 
overrun  of  $44.4  billion  or  more  than  the 
project  was  supposed  to  cost  in  the  first 

Mr.  President,  funding  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  continues  to  the 
present  day,  so  the  end  of  cost  overruns 
is  not  yet  in  sight.  On  October  3,  1981 — 
just  a  few  weeks  ago — the  Senate  passed 
a  transportation,  appropriations  bill 
which  contained  about  $3.2  bilUon  in 
funding  for  the  system.  Note:  this  Sena- 
tor opposed  the  bill,  which  passed  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  15.  From  $35  billion  to  $53 
billion  remains  to  be  spent  on  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Perhaps  the  worst  example  of  spend- 
ing in  the  highway  program  is  the  West- 
way  in  New  York  City.  The  final  cost  of 
this  4  mile  long  road  will  reach  an  in- 
credible $1  billion  per  mile — that  is  $16 
thousand  an  inch,  Mr.  President — ^mak- 
ing it.  inch  for  inch,  the  most  expensive 
highway  ever  built  by  mankind  any  time, 
anywhere. 

Federal  taxpayers  will  pay  for  90  per- 
cent of  Westway  including  the  actual 
construction  of  a  tunnel  alone,  in.  and 
above  the  Hudson  River  bed.  creation  of 
234  acres  of  real  estate,  and  upgrading 
of  a  parallel  6-  to  8-lane  highway  next  to 
Westway. 

The  Glen  wood  Canyon  project  in  Col- 
orado is  another  example  of  an  out- 
rageous throw-away.  It  has  been  ex- 
empted from  the  new  cost  reduction  pro- 
gram, as  has  Westway.  Th's  12.6  mile 
four-lane  highway  is  currently  estimated 
to  cost  $300  million  but  more  likely  will 
run  to  over  $600  million  during  the  8- 
year  construction  period. 

Every  vear,  Mr.  President,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
makes  a  detailed  listing  of  all  maior 
Federal  acnisitions.  The  most  recent  list 
includes  1,040  projects. 

The  total  cost  growth  in  these  1.040 
projects  is  $325.8  billion.  Thus,  the  IW- 
eral  Highway  Administration,  by  Itself, 
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accounts  for  over  30  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  overnms.  The  only  challenger  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  is 
the  U.S.  Navy,  with  a  cost  growth  of 
$104.2  billion,  but  this  Includes  96  dif- 
ferent Navy  programs. 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  IS  NECESSARY  FOR 
A  STRONG  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
essential  that  our  Nation  pursue  a  con- 
sistent and  outspcricen  human  rights 
policy  in  order  that  we  may  expose  and 
counter  the  Soviet  threat  to  political 
and  individual  freedom.  This  was  made 
clear  in  a  State  Department  memoran- 
dum approved  by  Secretary  of  State 
Halg  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  Thursday. 

The  State  Department  noted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  memorandum  that: 

Human  rights  Is  at  the  core  of  our  foreign 
policy  because  It  is  central  to  what  America 
Is  and  stands  for. 

According  to  the  memo,  human  rights 
is  also  what  is  ultimately  at  issue  In 
our  contest  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  "The 
fundamental  distinction."  the  State  De- 
partment explains,  "is  our  respective 
attitudes  toward  freedom.  Our  ability  to 
resist  the  Soviets  around  the  world  de- 
pends in  part  on  our  ability  to  draw  th's 
distinction  and  to  persuade  others  of  it." 

In  short,  an  important  objective  of 
our  human  rights  policy  is  "to  demon- 
strate, by  acting  to  defend  liberty  and 
identifying  its  enemies,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  East  and  West  is  the  cru- 
cial political  distinction  of  our  times." 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  our  ability  to  carry 
this  out  is  impaired  as  long  as  we  remain 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  charges  of  hypoc- 
risy in  our  policy  on  human  rights.  Our 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  long  been  used  by  the  Soviets  in 
attempts  to  discredit  us  in  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hope  to  persuade  others  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  ourselves  and  the  Soviets 
when  we,  ourselves,  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize in  an  international  treaty  the  most 
fundamental  human  right — the  right  to 
live. 

In  the  memo,  the  State  Department 
asserts  that: 

Overall  U.S.  foreign  policy,  based  on  a 
strong  human  rights  policy,  will  bt  per- 
ceived as  a  positive  force  for  freedom  and 
decency. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  for  our  human 
rights  policy  to  be  truly  strong  and  ef- 
fective, it  must  be  consistent.  And  con- 
sistency demands  that  we  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Virtually  every  President  since  Harry 
Truman  has  recognized  and  affirmed  the 
need  to  act  on  the  Genocide  Treaty  to 
solidify  our  international  posture  on 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  delay  any 
longer:  we  must  act  now  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOLUNTARISM 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  have  a  proud  and  long-stand- 
ing tradition  of  assisting  those  in  need 
without  receiving  financial  reward  for 
their  efforts.  The  spirit  of  voluntarism 
continues  today,  even  during  this  period 
of  economic  diCQculty  when  many  who 
had  once  stayed  home  to  raise  their  fam- 
ilies are  entering  the  work  force  in  order 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 
Concerned  Americans  still  find  time  to 
devote  their  talents  to  helping  the  needy. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  efforts  of 
private  citizens  can  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive as  those  of  governments.  Volunteers 
seem  to  have  a  keen  sense  for  getting  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem  and  arriving  at 
sensible  and  effective  solutions.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  voluntary  public 
service  of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is 
through  that  process  that  I  have  learned 
how  much  we  have  lost  over  the  last  20 
years  when  we  continually  turn  to  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  all  our  problems. 

More  important,  I  have  learned  that 
there  are  solutions  to  a  lot  of  problems 
that  we  have  considered  traditionally  as 
public  sector  problems  that  lie  in  private 
enterprise.  While  Government  agencies 
and  international  organizations  are  of- 
ten most  adept  at  coordinating  relief  ef- 
forts and  long-range  programs,  individ- 
uals provide  the  people-to-people  con- 
tact that  makes  the  projects  they  under- 
take so  successful.  Their  efforts  achieve 
not  only  the  material  goals,  but  the  even 
more  important  one  of  understanding 
between  people.  Volimteers  in  service  to 
others  enjoy  an  intensely  personal  re- 
ward of  self-satisfaction. 

Minnesota  has  produced  its  share  of 
dedicated  volunteers,  from  the  medical 
professionals  who  have  served  in  the 
refugee  camps  at  the  Thai  border  to 
those  who  helped  build  a  clinic  in  Haiti. 
The  latest  example  of  this  generosity  is 
the  work  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Belisle 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Del  Asmussen  have 
performed  in  the  small  village  of  El  Cas- 
co,  in  the  State  of  Durango,  Mexico. 

Roger  Belisle  and  Del  Asmussen,  both 
employees  of  Control  Data  Corp.,  in 
M'jmesota,  received  18-month  leaves  of 
absence  to  further  their  efforts.  They 
formed  the  American-Mexican  Medical 
Foundation  in  1979  as  a  vehicle  for  im- 
proving the  health  care  and  standards 
of  living  of  the  people  of  El  Casco.  With 
the  coooeration  and  support  of  their 
wives,  the  people  of  El  Casco,  and  the 
Mex'can  Government,  a  clinic  is  being 
built  and  essential  health  classes  are  be- 
ing taught.  The  e^orts  of  these  individ- 
uals and  the  cooperation  of  companies 
like  Control  Data  are  a  tribute  to  the 
spirit  of  volunteerism  in  America. 

Another  group  of  M*nnesotans  has 
helped  construct  an  orphanage  in  Leo- 
gane,  Haiti.  Members  of  a  numbe:  of 
Minnesota  churches  donated  their  time 


and  talents  to  work  with  the  TTaitiaw 
people  to  build  a  school  and  auditoriimi 
as  well.  The  different  language  and  cus- 
toms have  made  the  time  spent  in  Haiti 
a  unique  and  satisfying  experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
news  articles  about  these  Miimesotans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

STTBtmBAN    CBtlBCH    MZMBBS    BUILD    AM 
OaPHANAGE    IN    HATn 

(By  Buth  Hammond) 

FV>r  the  suburbanite  who's  an  Inexperi- 
enced traveler,  doing  mission  work  In  Haiti 
can  be  frightening.  Yet  three  groups  of  peo- 
ple, most  from  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Mas- 
ter in  Brooklyn  Center,  have  traveled  to  that 
Caribbean  Island  country  since  last  Decem- 
ber to  build  an  orphanage  for  105  children 
and  spread  "the  good  news  about  Jesus." 
Another  group  of  10  women  Just  returned 
from  10  days  in  Leogane,  a  coastal  village, 
where  they  helped  build  a  school  near  the 
orphanage. 

The  latest  group  Is  made  up  of  members  of 
St.  Nicholas  Episcopal  Church  in  Richfield. 
Woodlake  Lutheran  Church  In  Richfield  and 
Jesus  People  Church  in  downtown  Minneap- 
olis. St.  Nicholas  Pastor  John  McMillan's  In- 
terest In  Haiti  was  sparked  after  he  talked 
with  Church  of  the  Master  Pastor  Paul 
Swedberg.  The  942,000  project  to  build  the 
orphanage  was  Church  of  the  Master's  "first 
world  mission." 

McMillan  mentioned  the  need  for  further 
work  In  Leogane  in  a  Sunday  sermon  at  St. 
Nicholas  in  June.  That  night  St.  Nicholas's 
mission  committee,  which  had  been  pravlng 
for  guidance  in  chc>o8ln<?  a  mission,  decided 
to  Join  other  area  churches  working  In  Leo- 
gane. In  the  past  four  months,  the  120-fam- 
llv  congregation  has  raised  912.000  of  Its 
930.000  goal.  Mary  Jackson,  a  committee 
member,  said  she  hoped  other  churches  in 
the  southwest  suburbs  would  join  them  in 
their  effort. 

One  e"enlng  in  earlv  September.  Fred  Mor- 
rissette.  28.  leader  of  this  and  other  Haiti 
mlrslcns.  sat  in  the  old  Ch»vro'et  bus  that 
he  planned  to  drive  from  his  Montlcello  home 
to  Florida  before  the  Haiti  trip  The  bus  was 
parked  in  the  St.  Nicholas  parking  lot  and 
he  was  drlnving  Coke  with  his  brother-in- 
law.  Ron  Holmberg.  and  his  friend.  Mike 
Power  of  Hibbins.  who  would  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Florida,  while  they  waited  for 
the  start  of  a  pre-trlp  meeting  in  the  church. 

Among  the  suopUes  Morrlssette  had  loaded 
in  his  bvs  to  bring  down  to  Haiti  was  his  air 
conditioner.  He  figured  it  would  be  of  use. 
He  had  dealt  with  the  red  tape  to  get  electric- 
ity In  the  orphanage  by  going  to  the  electric 
company  every  day  for  a  month  and  getting 
the  signatures  of  the  prime  minister,  the 
seiretary  of  state  and  three  other  govern- 
ment officials,  he  said. 

Haiti  Is  an  extremely  poor  nation.  Thoee 
who  go  on  the  missions  are  warned  to  expect 
that,  but  a  few  are  sUll  stuTJrlsed  and  feel 
endangered  by  conditions,  Morrlssette  said. 
The  first  night  a  mUslon  group  arrived  In 
Leogane  last  April,  its  members  witnessed  a 
voodoo  ceremony  of  striking  unfamlllarlty. 
"A  hundred  people  came  by.  beating  drums 
and  blowln"?  horns,  and  they  (the  Twin 
Cltians)  got  scared."  Morrlssette  said. 

During  such  voodoo  ceremonies  the  Hai- 
tians "wear  weird  costumes." 

"Like  MardI  Qras  In  New  Orleans."  Holm- 
bertr  said. 

"It  couldnt  be  any  welider  than  MartU 
Gras."  Power  said. 

One  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  mission 
group  did  not  return  with  the  others.  Grace 
Barberg  of  Jesus  People  Church  plans  to  re- 
main in  Haiti  for  three  months.  She  atoo 
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went  to  Haiti  In  June.  She  s&ld,  "I  see  a  real 
need  for  the  gospel,  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
to  be  spread  there."  She  said  the  people  are 
friendly  and  eager  to  talk  to  Americans.  She 
tells  them  "Jesus  loves  you"  In  Creole  and 
Invites  them  to  a  Biblical  movie.  After  the 
movie,  translators  convey  the  Americans' 
message  of  what  Jesus  means  to  them.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  for  400  people  to  attend  a 
movie.  Morrlssette  said. 

On  her  last  trip  Barberg  concentrated  more 
on  preaching  than  on  construction  of  the 
cinder-block  orphanage.  "I  laid  five  blocks 
and  had  to  rest,"  she  said. 

The  blocks  weigh  "only  26  pounds."  Mor- 
rlssette said.  Haitians  are  the  people  laying 
the  blocks  for  the  school  and  an  attached 
auditorium,  both  designed  by  Morrls-iette. 
The  Minneapolis-area  missionaries  hauled 
the  blocks  from  a  pile  to  the  work  site  and 
conveyed  their  religious  messages. 

Chrystal  Linn,  a  Woodlake  member,  was 
undaunted  by  the  weight  of  the  blocks.  "I 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  I  know  how  to 
work."  she  said.  She  took  the  trip  because  It 
seemed  like  "a  new  way  to  serve  the  Lord." 

The  400-seat  auditorium  will  be  used  to 
train  ministers  to  go  into  the  interior.  Six 
or  seven  Haitians  will  teach  the  300  children 
expected  to  attend  the  school.  Morrlssette 
believes  It's  Important  for  the  Haitians  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  mission  by  themselves 
If  necessary. 

The  youngest  members  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
mission  group  are  18-year-olds  Betsy  Stark 
and  Laura  Greimel.  both  of  whom  have 
worked  with  Hmong  refugees  in  St.  Paul. 
Greimel  Just  graduated  from  Jefferson  High 
School  In  Bloomlngton  and  Is  starting  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  this  fall.  She  said 
she's  Interested  in  observing  another  culture 
and  learning  why  there  are  differences  and 
similarities  among  human  beings. 

Morrlssette,  who  attends  Assembly  of  Ood 
Church  in  Monticello,  said  the  interdenomi- 
national nature  of  the  mission  has  never 
been  a  matter  of  conflict.  He  compared  it 
with  building  a  house :  Everyone's  not  a  car- 
penter and  everyone's  not  a  plumber,  but  to- 
gether they  can  build  something  as  long  as 
the  carpenter  doesn't  pound  nails  Into  the 
plumber's  pipes. 

[Prom  the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post -Bulletin, 

Sept.  15, 1981) 

Statu  Man  Helps  Build  Mexicak  Clinic 

(By  Karren  Mills) 

El  Casco,  Mbx.— Life  slowly  changes  In  El 

Casco.  as  the  rural  Mexican  village  Inches 

Into  the  20th  century.  Some  of  the  credit 

goes  to  a  Minnesota  man  helping  villagers 

build  a  medical  clinic. 

When  Roger  Beltele  first  visited  the  village 
of  400  nearly  12  years  ago,  he  found  an  exist- 
ence rather  than  a  life.  There  was  no  elec- 
tricity. Cars  and  trucks  were  novelties.  Med- 
ical care  was  primitive. 

The  Bloomlngton  man  was  moved  to  help. 

"I  decided  to  help  these  people  as  much  as 
I  could,"  said  Bellsle,  who  expanded  his  stud- 
ies In  biomedical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  became  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  Mexico. 

BeUsle  and  his  wife  Eva,  who  was  bom  in 
El  Casco.  and  their  two  young  chUdren  then 
began  traveling  to  the  village  on  vacations, 
bringing  bandages,  aspirin,  vitamins  and 
other  essentials  for  the  villagers. 

As  Bellsle.  an  Idealist,  came  to  know  the 
people  better,  his  frustration  with  condi- 
tions in  the  village  grew.  He  was  driven  by 
his  need  to  help,  but  knew  he  couldn't  ac- 
complish much  by  himself. 

So  in  1979,  Bellsle  and  other  interested 
Mlnnesotans  formed  the  nonprofit  Ameri- 
can-Mexican Medical  Foundation  and  began 
work  on  a  2,700-8quare-foot  free  clinic  to 
serve  Bl  Casco  and  surrounding  communi- 
ties. VUlagers  are  providing  the  construction 


labor.  Materials  are  being  purchased  with 
money  donated  to  the  foundation. 

"People  in  the  United  States  like  to  think 
of  Mexico  as  a  very  romantic  area,  an  area 
that  exists  the  way  it  is  because  the  people 
want  it  that  way.  But  that's  not  tt^e  case," 
said  Bellsle. 

But  change  comes  slowly.  Even  when  It  Is 
being  given  a  boost. 

There  are  now  seven  old  trucks  and  two 
cars  In  El  Casco.  located  about  300  miles 
south  of  El  Paso,  Texas.  But  most  of  the 
farmers  still  use  mules  and  horses  to  get 
to  and  from  their  fields. 

The  government  has  run  an  electric  line 
into  the  village,  and  a  half-dozen  villagers 
have  brought  in  refrigerators.  But  when 
most  villagers  have  money  for  milk,  they 
can  buy  only  enough  for  one  day.  When 
someone  kills  a  pig,  there  is  a  village  feast 
because  the  meat  won't  keep. 

There  is  a  handful  of  porcelain  toilet 
stools,  but  there  is  no  running  water.  Those 
with  porcelain  toilets"  must  pour  water 
into  the  bowl  to  flush  them.  The  majority 
of  the  villagers,  however,  don't  have  out- 
houses and  use  the  smooth,  flat  rocks  from 
the  riverbed  Instead  of  toilet  paper. 

A  few  of  the  women  now  are  having  their 
babies  delivered  by  doctors  in  a  nearby  tovtm. 
but  many  still  use  midwlves. 

El  Casco  is  a  poor  village,  but  the  people 
aren't  poverty-stricken. 

When  the  corn  and  bean  crops  fall — ^whlch 
happens  often  because  there  Is  no  Irrigation 
system — the  men  go  to  the  large  cities  of 
Mexico  or  slip  across  the  border  Into  the 
United  States  for  a  few  months  to  work. 

Besides  food,  those  trips — and  children 
who  have  moved  into  the  larger  cities — ^pro- 
vide money  for  the  cars  and  trucks,  the 
refrigerators,  the  porcelain  toilets  and  the 
electric  blenders  that  sit  on  tables  next 
to  the  wood-burning  cook  stoves  In  many 
kitchens. 

The  villagers  and  Bellsle  would  like  to  see 
'EX  Casco  become  more  self-sufficient,  so  the 
men  don't  have  to  leave  and  find  other  work 
to  keep  their  families  alive. 

As  they  see  It.  water  for  irrigation  and 
drinking  and  good  medical  care  are  the  keys 
to  achieving  that  self-sufficiency. 

The  Mexican  government  drilled  a  deep 
well  and  installed  a  pump  In  the  village 
three  years  ago  to  provide  pure  drinking 
water. 

However,  the  pump  worked  only  a  short 
time  and  efforts  to  have  It  fixed  have  been 
unsuccessful.  So  the  villagers  still  get  their 
drinking  water  from  a  shallow  well  next  to 
the  riverbed  and  wash  their  clothing  In  the 
river. 

The  government  also  began  building  a  dam 
about  a  mile  from  El  Casco  four  years  ago, 
but  there  were  delays  and  It  hasn't  been 
completed. 

"When  It  is  done,  all  the  farmers  In  El 
Casco  will  be  able  to  Irrigate  their  fields. 
Water  is  the  key  to  everjrthing — the  fields, 
good  drinking  water  so  the  people  don't 
get  sick."  said  Jose  Rlvas,  postmaster  and 
owner  of  the  only  restaurant. 

"But  who  knows  when  it  will  be  done. 
We're  not  getting  any  promises.  It  could 
be  three  months.  It  could  be  a  year,"  Rlvas 
said. 

"Farming  in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
real  bad.  It's  been  so  dry.  That  has  made  life 
here  much  worse,"  Rlvas  said.  "When  they 
don't  have  the  crops,  they  don't  have  money 
for  anything.  The  men  leave  to  find  work 
In  other  places." 

About  90  percent  of  the  men  leave  the 
village  for  work  when  the  crops  are  bad. 
Rlvas  said  1948  was  the  last  good  year  for 
farmers  in  El  Casco. 

Guadalupe  Amaya,  village  official  and  a 
farmer,  said  he  has  to  go  to  the  United  States 
to  work  for  about  nine  months  every  three 
years.  In  between,  he  works  In  large  cities 
In  Mexico  for  one  or  two  months  each  year. 


"I  only  go  to  the  United  States  when  I 
really  can't  make  It  anymore,"  said  Amaya, 
who  has  done  carpentry  and  restaurant  work 
In  Arizona.  "I  feel  very  lonesome  because 
I  don't  know  what's  going  on  with  my  family. 
When  I  get  a  letter  saying  one  of  the  chil- 
dren Is  sick,  I  don't  know  what  happened." 

Having  the  clinic  completed  and  a  full- 
time  doctor  in  town  will  be  a  major  step 
forward  in  helping  the  villagers  cope  with 
their  problems,  Rlvas  added. 

"Because  If  we're  healthy,  we  can  work 
and  make  money  so  we  can  eat." 

MiNNESOTAN'S    HeALTK    PIOJECT    IN    MEXICAN 

Village  Goes  Slowlt 
(By  Karren  Mills) 

El  Casco,  Mex. — Roger  Bellsle  has  a  dreaai 
for  the  people  of  rural  Mexico.  He  wants 
them  to  have  access  to  the  same  quality  of 
medical  care  that  be  and  his  family  have  in 
Minnesota. 

Sometimes,  however.  It  is  difficult  to  turn 
a  dream  into  reality. 

Bellsle  is  finding  that  out. 

The  43-year-old  Bloomlngton,  Minn.,  man 
Is  spearheading  construction  of  a  medical 
clinic  In  El  Casco,  the  small  village  in  north- 
ern Mexico  where  his  wife  Eva  was  bom. 

When  he  first  visited  El  Casco  in  the  late 
1960s,  he  was  troubled  by  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal care.  Parasite  Infestation  was  rampant. 
Nutrition  was  poor.  Babies  were  dying  "from 
the  simplest  of  problems,"  Bellsle  said. 

"I  saw  that  a  health  program  was  needed," 
he  said.  The  nearest  hospital  was  125  miles 
away  and  people  had  to  travel  30  miles  to 
the  nearest  clinic. 

So  Eva's  brother  Plliberto  Nunez  went  to 
the  state  Capitol  in  Durango  and  asked  If 
the  government  could  set  up  a  clinic  In  El 
Casco. 

"He  was  told  a  clinic  could  be  set  up.  but 
he  knew  it  probably  would  be  many  years," 
Bellsle  said. 

In  the  meantime,  Bellsle  earned  a  license 
to  practice  medicine  In  Mexico  and  began 
driving  2,000  miles  to  El  Casco  with  his  wife 
on  vacations  to  provide  medical  care. 

"As  time  went  on  It  turned  out  that  what 
I  was  doing  was  making  a  pretty  big  impact. 
That  encouraged  me,"  Bellsle  said.  "So  we 
contacted  the  Mexican  government  to  find 
out  what  their  plans  were  and  to  tell  them 
what  we  were  trying  to  do." 

The  government  said  they  still  had  the  El 
Casco  request,  but  Mexico  Is  big  and  they 
couldnt  possibly  cover  all  areas  at  once, 
Bellslo  said. 

"So  we  planned  a  clinic.  We  talked  to  peo- 
ple about  just  exactly  what  they  thought 
they  would  need  and  started  construction," 
Bellsle  said. 

"We  contacted  the  Mexican  government 
again  to  see  if  they  could  help.  They  said  If 
we  were  better  organized.  If  there  was  some 
way  we  could  represent  all  of  the  people  in 
a  large  area  In  the  state  of  Durango,  that 
they  probably  would  be  able  to  help  us," 
Bellsle  said. 

So  in  1979,  the  American-Mexican  Medical 
Foundation  was  formed  and  the  Bells^es  and 
other  volunteers  began  working  on  the  proj- 
ect in  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  other  government 
agencies. 

Control  Data  Corp.  gave  Bellsle  and  Del 
Asmussen  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  18-month  so- 
cial service  leaves  from  their  jobs  at  full  pay 
to  raise  the  money  needed  to  complete  the 
clinic  and  hire  a  fuUtlme  doctor. 

Those  leaves  end  in  December.  Meanwhile, 
the  walls  of  the  11 -room  clinic  are  up  and 
the  windows  are  In  storage.  But  money  Is 
still  needed  to  buy  cement  for  the  roof  and 
floor. 

Bellsle  and  Asmussen  also  discovered  In 
August  when  they  returned  to  El  Casco  that 
the  cost  of  construction  materials  bad  gone 
up  again. 

And  they  found  that  the  government  had 
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finally  responded  to  the  village's  request  for 
help. 

Since  Bellsle's  last  visit  in  December,  the 
Mexican  Social  Security  Department  had  con- 
structed a  small  first-aid  station,  one  of  65 
built  in  Durango  this  year.  The  station 
opened  in  March. 

A  medical  school  resident  from  the  state 
Capitol  Is  on  duty  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
weekdays,  along  with  a  village  girl  who  re- 
ceived 22  days  of  training  as  a  social  worker. 
Another  vUlage  girl  was  trained  to  give  shots, 
take  blood  pressures  and  temperatures  and 
weigh  and  measure  patients  on  weekends. 

Main  functions  of  the  first-aitl  station  are 
treatment  of  infections,  physical  examina- 
tions, simple  suturing  of  cuts  and  some 
health  teaching,  said  Pe  Sanchez  Castaneda, 
17.  the  social  worker. 

The  station  sees  about  6  to  10  patients 
a  day  from  a  12-mlle  radius  covering  six 
villages. 

"We  see  a  lot  of  parasites  In  adults  and 
children  People  c:ms  for  Illnesses  such  as 
diarrhea  and  anemia  and  for  family  plan- 
ning (cmdoms.  birth  control  pills  and  In- 
trauterine devices  are  offered),"  Miss  Casta- 
neda said. 

While  the  villagers  are  glad  to  have  the 
government  first-aid  station,  they  maintain 
that  It  is  not  enough,  that  they  still  need 
Bellsle's  clinic,  which  will  serve  a  60-mUe 
radius  and  will  handle  more  complex  prob- 
lems. 

Miss  Castaneda  said  the  government  first- 
aid  station  hopes  to  work  together  with  Bel- 
lsle's private  clinic. 

"When  his  clinic  is  finished,  many  more 
people  will  come  because  they  have  so  much 
confidence  In  him,"  Miss  Castaneda  said. 
"There  is  plenty  of  need  for  both.  But  we 
have  medicine  here  and  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  suffering  now  have  some  relief." 

Bellsle  agreed.  However,  reducing  the  needs 
of  the  people  makes  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
the  money  needed  to  complete  the  private 
clinic. 

"The  Mexican  government  is  a  very  proud 
government,  and  I  don't  think  they  really 
want  to  have  Americans  think  that  they  can- 
not survive  without  American  help."  Bellsle 
said.  "This  maybe  has  slowed  up  our  efforts 
to  help  the  people. 

"We're  not  claiming  to  be  gods  where  we 
can  go  In  and /solve  the  problems.  But  if  there 
Is  any  way  that  we  can  help  these  people, 
we  would  be  willing  to  offer  that  assistance." 

Bellsle  says  he  would  like  to  see  the  people 
achieve  a  state  where  they  can  take  care 
of  themselves.  "It's  a  dream,  but  It's  a  dream 
that  I  very  much  believe  In. 

"If  they  had  water  to  grow  their  crops, 
they  could  afford  to  hire  the  doctors  from 
the  big  cities.  But  until  they  do.  we're  going 
to  provide  that  care.  If  I  have  to  do  It  all 
by  myself,  they're  going  to  have  It.  As  much 
as  I  can  provide." 

Mexicans  Get  Help  Wtth  "Acceptable" 

BniTH  Contkol  Data 

(By  Karren  Mills) 

El  Casco,  Mex. — FHliberto  Nunez  and  his 
wife  Gloria  have  eight  children  ranging  from 
18  months  to  19  years,  a  normal  sized  family 
In  El  Casco. 

But  Nunez  says  people  In  the  small  north- 
em  Mexican  village  don't  always  have  large 
families  by  choice. 

"Most  families  In  Mexico  are  large  because 
we  dont  know  how  to  prevent  it,"  said 
Nunez.  42.  who  has  been  married  20  years. 
"Only  last  year  were  we  aware  of  family 
planning." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nunez  were  among  villagers 
who  gathered  this  summer  to  learn  about  a 
natural  family  planning  method  developed 
by  Carman  and  Jean  Fallace.  Fallace  is  nat- 
ural family  planning  director  for  the  Human 
Life  Center  at  St.  John's  University  In  Col- 
legcvUle.  Minn. 


Carol  and  FeUx  Rosado  of  Mllford.  Pa., 
teach  the  Fallace  method  of  natural  family 
planning  to  S-)anish-speaklng  families  for 
Family  Life  Promotion  of  New  York  Inc.  They 
were  brought  to  El  Casco  by  the  American- 
Mexican  Medical  Foundation,  a  non-profit 
Minnesota  corporation  that  Is  building  a  free 
medical  clinic  in  the  village,  to  offer  classes. 

Under  the  Fallace  method  of  natural 
family  planning,  changes  lu  the  woman's 
temperature,  cervical  mv.ciis,  and  the  open- 
ing and  height  of  the  cervix  are  observed  to 
determine  when  she  is  fertile  and  can  con- 
ceive a  child.  If  a  couple  wants  to  prevent 
conception,  they  abstain  from  Intercourse 
during  the  fertile  period. 

The  Rosados  do  not  try  to  tell  the  people 
how  many  children  they  should  have. 

"We  don't  say  to  them  have  less,  we  don't 
say  to  them  have  more.  What  we  say  Is  that 
they  have  the  decisionmaking  power  to  deter- 
mine if  they  want  another  baby  this  year  or 
wait  another  year,"  said  Rosado,  a  Mexican 
native  who  grew  up  In  Merlda. 

"The  goals  of  our  being  here  are,  first,  to 
spread  the  good  news  that  there  is  such  a 
thing,  whether  they  use  It  now  or  five  years 
from  now.  And  second,  that  there  Is  an  alter- 
native, and  one  recommended  and  approved 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  what  the  govern- 
ment Is  teaching  and  which  may  not  be  suit- 
able for  them  for  religious  reasons."  he  said. 

About  96  percent  of  Mexico's  67  million 
people  are  Roman  Catholic. 

'nie  government  embarked  on  an  aggres- 
sive family  planning  campaign  a  few  years 
ago.  encouraging  the  people  to  use  birth  con- 
trol pills  and  other  forms  of  contraception, 
but  many  resisted  because  the  Catholic 
Church  opposes  artificial  birth  control  and 
many  in  rural  areas  were  never  reached. 

While  birth  control  pills  and  Intrauterine 
devices  are  available  to  the  women  of  El 
Casco  through  a  new  government-run  first- 
aid  station  and  doctors  in  a  larger  town  30 
miles  away,  most  women  do  not  use  either. 

"Most  of  the  people  object.  I  think,  be- 
cause of  thslr  religion,"  said  Sylvia  Alvarado 
Nunez,  24,  who  has  taught  In  the  village's 
elementary  school  for  five  years  and  was 
Harried  six  months  ago. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  Interested  In  the  nat- 
ural family  planning  classes.  Even  the  elderly 
have  been  talking  about  It.  They  are  saying 
we've  learned  a  lot  of  good  things  we  never 
knew  before."  the  teacher  said. 

The  Rosados.  who  were  In  El  Casco  for 
three  days,  met  with  the  men  and  women 
together  for  the  first  family  planning  ses- 
sion, then  met  separately  with  the  two 
groups  for  the  final  two  days.  Th3  separa- 
tion was  necessary  In  the  Mexican  culture, 
they  said,  because  the  men  and  women 
weren't  willing  to  discuss  such  a  private 
matter  In  a  mixed  group  and  there  wasn't 
time  to  work  with  Individual  couples. 

About  80  people  crowded  Into  e  large  room 
In  one  of  the  adobe  homes  for  the  Introduc- 
tory session.  More  than  30  women  and  nearly 
as  many  men  attended  the  later  sessions. 

"I  have  never  seen  as  many  people  turn 
out  for  a  meeting  here,"  said  Fe  Sanchez 
Castaneda,  17,  social  worker  for  the  govern- 
ment first-aid  station. 

"For  our  health  education  meetings,  may- 
be two  or  three  women  show  up."  she  said. 

Nunez  wasn't  surprised,  however.  He  said 
he  doesn't  believe  that  Mexican  couples  have 
large  families  so  they  will  have  someone  to 
take  care  of  them  when  they  are  old. 

"If  you  have  one  child  who  loves  you.  be 
win  help  you  when  you  are  old."  he  said.  "I 
think  it's  worse  when  we  have  so  many  chil- 
dren. It  has  been  very  hard  for  me  to  take 
care  of  eight  children." 

But  the  Rosados  aren't  under  any  Illusion 
that  their  three  days  of  classes  will  make  an 
overnight  difference  in  EH  Casco. 

"My  main  concern  Is  that  we  convince  a 
lot  of  people  that  the  people  here  want  to 


learn  more  about  natural  family  planning 
and  sax  education,  so  when  the  cUnl':  Is  fin- 
ished somebody  will  be  here  to  do  foUowup, 
to  help  the  people  when  they  have  questions, 
so  that  these  people  win  eventually  be  able 
to  have  their  own  program,"  Mrs.  Rosado 
said. 

"I  don't  know  whether  that  will  happen," 
she  added.  "People  are  funny  about  their 
sexuality,  very  private.  They  don't  like  to 
change." 

Mrs.  Rosado  also  noted  that  the  men  in  El 
Casco  and  other  rural  villages  may  not  want 
their  women  to  change  too  much. 

"They  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen 
If  the  women  stop  having  children.  Are  they 
going  to  get  restless  and  want  something  to 
do — to  go  out  and  work  where  there  is  no 
work?  Having  children  is  a  way  of  keeping 
that  woman  In  the  house  imtll  she's  45  yean 
old. 

"Our  coming  here  for  three  days,  I  dont 
know  how  much  that's  going  to  accomplish 
in  tearing  down  the  taboos  of  centuries.  But 
If  they  can  talk  to  each  other  over  the  next 
few  months  about  something  like  sex,  that's 
going  to  do  an  awful  lot." 

Mexican  Village  Helped  bt  a  Daucbtes  Who 

Broke  Awat 

(By  Karren  Mills) 

El  Casco.  Mex. — Eva  Nunez  Bellsle  was 
bom  40  years  ago  in  El  Casco,  a  poor  village 
In  northern  Mexico,  and  didn't  have  a  bed  to 
sleen  In  until  she  was  12. 

When  she  was  14  she  moved  to  Monterrey, 
where  she  later  met  her  husband-to-be 
Roger  Bellsle.  an  American  who  was  vaca- 
tioning in  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Bellsle  now  lives  In  a  split-level  ram- 
bler In  an  upper  middle-class  area  of  Bloom- 
lngton. Minn.,  but  those  early  years  are 
never  far  from  her  mind. 

"I  had  a  very  hard  life  when  I  was  growing 
up,"  said  Mrs.  Bellsle.  "Now  I  want  to  help 
my  rtiatlves  and  friends  as  much  as  I  can." 

So  when  she  and  her  husband,  who  Is 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  In  Mexico, 
travel  back  to  El  Casco  on  vacations  to  pro- 
vide free  medical  care  and  work  on  a  clinic 
they  are  helping  build.  Mrs.  Bellsle  has  their 
station  wagon  stuffed  to  the  brim  with  used 
and  new  clothing  for  the  villagers. 

She  also  tries  to  bring  single  relatives  to 
the  United  States  for  visits,  hoping  they  will 
meet  and  marry  someone  who  will  offer  them 
an  easier  life.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
successful  matches. 

While  everyone  in  El  Casco  now  has  a  bed 
to  sleep  in.  most  of  the  young  villagers  will 
never  have  the  opportunity — as  Mrs.  Bellsle 
and  some  of  her  relatives  have  had — to  leave 
the  village  and  find  an  easier  life. 

A  major  problem  for  those  growing  up  In 
El  Casco  Is  education. 

The  village  has  only  an  elementary  school, 
which  goes  through  sixth  grade.  The  nearest 
secondary  school — grades  seven  through 
nine — Is  20  miles  away.  There  Is  no  dally  bus 
service,  so  the  children  must  board  In  the 
town  where  they  go  to  school. 

"It's  big  problem,  because  any  good  job 
requires  secondary  school.  Often  In  the  large 
cities,  they  even  require  secondary  school  for 
housekeepers,"  said  Sylvia  Alvarado  Nunez. 
24.  a  teacher  in  El  Casco. 

Those  without  secondary  school  can  expect 
a  life  of  hard  manual  labor,  she  said. 

"The  teachers  meet  with  the  parents  and 
encourage  them  to  send  their  children  to  sec- 
ondary school  but  many  say  the  children 
must  work  Id  the  fields  and  others  don't  have 
the  money."  Mrs.  Nunez  said. 

During  her  five  years  as  a  teacher  In  El 
Casco.  Mrs.  Nunez  said  about  one-fourth  of 
the  41  students  who  completed  primary 
school  went  on  to  secondary  school.  Only  one 
of  those  who  went  on  was  a  girl. 

But  Mrs.  Nunez,  who  grew  up  in  the  coital 
city  of  Dtirango,  said  attitudes  are  changing 
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and  people  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  education. 

"I've  heard  a  lot  of  women  tell  tbelr 
daughters  they  should  look  at  me  as  an  ex- 
ample," she  said.  "And  girls  tell  their 
mothers,  "I  want  to  be  like  her."  " 

The  changes  will  occur  faster  once  a  relay 
sUtlon— now  In  the  talking  stages — Is  built 
so  television  can  be  brought  Into  the  village, 
Nunez  predicted. 

"That  will  be  very  good  because  It  will  give 
the  people  access  to  many  new  Ideas,"  she 
said.  "In  Mexico,  they  show  a  lot  of  educa- 
tlonal  programs  for  both  children  and 
adults." 

In  the  meantime,  the  people  are  exposed 
to  new  Ideas  largely  through  magazines  and 
through  relatives  who  have  moved  away  and 
come  back  to  visit,  Nunez  said.  The  ac'.ults 
and  older  children  In  the  village  all  read  and 
write,  she  added. 

However,  those  who  stay  In  El  Casco  aren't 
all  there  because  they  have  no  place  else 
to  go. 

Mrs.  Bellsle's  brother,  Flllberto  Nunez,  42,  a 
farmer  with  a  wife  and  eight  children,  has 
tried  life  In  Monterrey  and  once  spent  five 
months  in  Minnesota  with  the  Belisles  to  see 
if  he  would  like  to  move  to  the  United 
States. 

But  he  returned  to  El  Casco,  despite  its 
drawbacks. 

"El  Casco  Is  not  a  good  place  to  raise  a 
family  becaiise  the  children  can  only  go  to 
elementary  school  and  there  is  little  medical 
care."  he  said. 

"You  don't  feel  that  you  like  it  much  when 
the  crops  are  falling  because  there  is  no  rain. 
But  you  love  it  when  the  crops  are  good  and 
you  are  able  to  live,"  Nimez  added. 

"The  climate  here  is  so  beautiful.  I  love  to 
hunt  and  we  can  hunt  rabbits  and  deer  in 
the  mountains." 

Nunez  has  made  his  choice.  He'll  remain  In 
El  Casco  and  work  to  get  the  government  to 
complete  its  irrigation  system  so  the  farmers 
can  get  better  crop  yields.  And  he'll  continue 
helping  Belisle  build  the  free  medical  clinic 
so  the  villagers  can  look  forward  to  better 
health. 
Belisle  doesn't  plan  to  give  up  either. 
"What  we're  doing  is  like  a  raindrop  in  the 
desert.  But  eventually  it  will  help."  Belisle 
said. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abonor)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  now  report  H.R.  4169. 

The  legislative  clerk  will  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 


and  SUte,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
HJl.  4169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coNTantrrioNS  to  intebnational  oBCAmza- 
'noNS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
propriations bill  before  the  Senate  pro- 
vides $435,240,000  for  U.S.  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  These 
payments  are  made  pursuant  to  conven- 
tions, treaties,  or  specific  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  amount  provided  in  the  biU  is 
the  amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. It  reflects  the  deferral  of  contribu- 
tions to  a  number  of  international  organ- 
izations as  requested  by  the  President. 
However,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  contributions  to  two 
prominent  Latin  American  organiza- 
tions— the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  should  not  be  deferred.  The 
full  amount  of  our  assessment  for  these 
two  organizations  is  included  in  the  bill. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that 
the  withholding  of  payment  of  our  obli- 
gations for  these  organizations  might 
call  into  question  our  commitment  to 
this  important  area  of  the  world. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
Indicating  the  amount  provided  for  each 
international  organization  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Contributions  to  international  organizations 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  Year 
1982  Recom- 
mendation 
Organization:  United  Nations  and 
Specialized  Agencies: 

United    Nations 9120,438 

United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion  - 42,233 

International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization            6,113 

World  Health  Organization 44,990 

Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion     32,146 

International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion    25.491 

International  telecommunication 

Union    4,293 

World  Meterological  Organiza- 
tion  2,554 

Intergovernmental  Maritime 

Consultative  Organization 251 

Universal  Postal  Union 489 

World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization     443 

International      Atomic      Energy 

Agency 19,077 


fiteal  Year 
19K  Recom- 
mendation 
Inter- American  Organisations: 
Inter-American     Indian     Insti- 
tute  154 

Inter-American  Institute  for  Co- 
operation on  Agriculture 4,280 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geo- 
graphy and  History 896 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

Association as 

Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion       27,209 

Organization        of        American 
States    65,636 


Subtotal   87,698 


Regional  Organizations: 

South  Pacific  Commission 738 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion    18,683 

North  Atlantic  Assembly. 332 

Colombo  Plan  CouncU  for  Tech- 
nical  Cooperation g 

Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development 21,866 

Subtotal  41,628 


Other  International  Organizations : 

Interparliamentary    Union 

International  Bureau  of  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration 

International  Bureau  of  the  Pub- 
lication of  Customs  Tariffs 

International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures 

International  Hydrographlc  Or- 
ganization    

International  Wheat  Council 

International  Coffee  Organiza- 
tion    

International  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law 

Hague  Conference  on  Private  In- 
ternational Law.. 

Maintenance  of  Certain  Lights  In 
the  Red  Sea 

Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions     

Customs  Cooperation  Council 

International  Center  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Cultural  Prop- 
erty     

International  Legal  Metrology 

International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer 

Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade    

International  Office  of  Epizo- 
otics   

World  Tourism  Organization 

International  Tin  Council 

Cotton    Advisory 


Rubber       Study 


International 
Committee  . 

International 
Group   

International  Seed  Testing  Asso- 
ciation     

Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group 

International      Sugar      Organi- 
zation     

International  Rubber  Organiza- 
tion     

Subtotal  


261 

7 

40 

369 

70 
0 

736 

47 

71 

19 

20 
1.946 

455 
66 

974 

2,467 

100 

196 

0 

124 

46 

4 
29 

354 

0 
8,396 


Subtotal   297,618 


Total    CIO... 435.240 

T7P    AMENDMEirr    NO.    SOS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
manager  of  the  bill  wish  to  temporarily 
set  aside  the  committee  amendments? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stbvmw) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
606: 

On  page  8.  between  lines  12  and  13,  add  the 
following  paragraph: 

nSHESMEN'S    CUAIIANTT  <  ITTMD 

For  payment  of  claims  and  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  (Public 
Law  90-^82) ,  as  amended,  there  are  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  from  the  fees 
coUected  from  fishing  vessel  owners  pursuant 
to  Section  7  of  that  Act,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  was 
extended  in  Public  Law  97-68  through 
the  act  passed  by  the  Senate  several 
weeks  ago.  Section  7  creates  a  volun- 
tary insurance  program  to  cover  certain 
financial  losses  to  U.S.  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  resulting  from  seizure  by  a 
foreign  nation:  First,  on  the  basis  of 
ocean  jurisdictional  claims  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  or.  second,  un- 
der a  general  jurisdictional  claim  the 
United  States  recognizes,  but,  on  the 
basis  of  conditions  and  restrictions  that 
are  not  related  to  fishery  management, 
are  more  onerous  than  comparable  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  foreign  vessels  that  are 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  fail  to  take 
into  account  traditional  U.S.  fishing,  or 
fail  to  allow  U.S.  vessels  equitable  access 
to  that  foreign  nation's  fisheries. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  summary  of 
the  act  we  have  already  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  insure  that  the  U.S.  ju- 
ridical position  on  coastal  nation  juris- 
diction— for  example  that  a  coastal  na- 
tion should  not  have  exclusive  manage- 
ment authority  over  tuna  within  200 
miles  of  its  shores  and  should  not  arbi- 
trarily exclude  U.S.  shrimp  fishermen  or 
others  from  its  fisheries — is  not  compro- 
mised de  facto  by  U.S.  fishermen  fearful 
of  vessel  seizures,  amd,  second,  to  help 
compensate  fishermen  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  U.S.  laws  and  policy,  are  seized 
by  a  foreign  nation. 

Any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  owner  may  join 
the  program  by  entering  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
paying  the  required  fee.  To  date,  60.3 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  program  have 
been  paid  by  fishing  vessel  owners.  In- 
dustry pays  for  all  administrative  costs. 
Under  rules  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  fees  will 
be  increased  and  are  expected  to  total 
$1.8  million  from  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sel owners  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  that  fee  income 
should  defray  aU  administrntlvp  cxpen.'.e.s 
of  the  program  and  cover  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  claims  historically  palj  even 
though  the  statute  sets  a  minimum  of  25 
percent. 

The  moneys  in  the  Fishermen's  Guar- 
anty Fund,  including  those  contributed 
by  fishermen  fees  and  the  interest  gener- 
ated from  those  fees  as  now  allowed  un- 


der Public  Law  97-68,  can  be  paid  for 
claims  only  if  provided  for  in  advance  in 
appropriation  acts.  I  refer  to  section  7 
(e). 

Mr.  President,  because  this  program 
was  Just  reauthorized,  the  administra- 
tion did  not  request  appropriations  for 
the  Fishermen's  Guaranty  Fund  in  its 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  requests.  There- 
fore, we  are  faced  with  a  situation  of  not 
having  fimds  in  this  bill.  The  last  appro- 
priations were  made  in  the  fiscal  1981 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  enacted 
this  summer,  but  those  funds  have  been 
exhausted  by  prior  claims.  At  present, 
somewhere  in  excess  of  $1.5  million  in 
claims  are  now  pending  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

On  October  26,  1981,  the  President 
signed  legislation  to  extend  the  volun- 
tary insurance  program  under  section  7 
through  1984.  The  amendment  I  now  of- 
fer provides  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  paid  in  fees  by  our  fishing 
fieet. 

It  is  an  amendment,  in  other  words, 
that  appropriates  funds  that  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  program  described 
above  and  will  not  entail  additional  Fed- 
eral moneys.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
inclination  at  this  point,  after  I  discuss 
a  few  matters  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  to  accept  his 
amendment.  Let  me  underline  the  point 
I  believe  he  has  already  made. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  will 
have  no  net  outlay  effect,  since  expendi- 
tures will  be  offset  by  $1.8  million  in  fees 
to  be  collected  from  fishing  vessel  own- 
ers under  section  7  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
just  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
reserve  the  right  vis-a-vis  the  issue  of 
jurisdiction  over  tuna.  I  have  some  dis- 
agreement with  the  present  policy.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  my  agreement  to  the 
amendment  indicate  that  I  think  the 
present  policy  is  necessarily  the  best. 
With  that  stated  reservation,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
There  is  no  outlay  effect  whatever? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  an 
insurance  program.  The  money  comes 
from  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  fishermen 
themselves.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  $1.8  million  projected  in  budget  au- 
thority will  be  offset  by  the  amount  to 
be  paid  in  fees  this  year  by  the  fisher- 
men. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  606)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Ihe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  S'TEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
understand  the  Senator's  position  deal- 
ing with  tuna  within  our  domestic  waters. 
That  is  not  an  issue  that  is  directly  im- 
pacted by  this  amendment.  I  ttiank  the 
Senator  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYAK-*  WA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  «0T 

(Purpose:  To  establish  minimum  levels  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  Pol- 
lution Control  Bond  Guarantee  program) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Levin,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  607. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oh  page  21.  line  4.  before  the  period  insert 
the  following: 

":  Provided,  That  during  1982.  the  Admm- 
Istrator  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee not  less  than  $17.5.000.000  of  contin- 
gent liability  for  principal,  subject  only 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  contracts  pur- 
suant tD  section  404  o'  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958". 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  attempts  to  ad- 
dress a  problem  of  authority,  and  make 
clear  where  the  authority  rests. 

On  May  7,  1981. 1  chaired  a  hearing  In 
the  Small  Business  Committee  on  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  annual  authoriza- 
t'on  level  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration (SBA)  pollution  control  pro- 
gram from  $110  to  $250  miUion.  At  that 
time,  the  administration  recommended 
that  the  level  for  fiscal  year  1982  be  re- 
duced to  $95  mlUion.  Notwitiistandlng 
that  recommendation,  the  committee 
agreed  to  include  the  $250  million  au- 
thorization in  the  Omnibus  ReconciUa- 
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Moa  Act  of  1981 ;  the  Senate  accepted  the 
committee  recommendation ;  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  the  $250  million  mark;  and 
the  President  signed  the  act  into  law. 

Now  the  administration  is  attempting 
to  subvert  congressional  authority,  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  intent  of  the  statute, 
by  placing  a  ceUing  on  the  pollution  con- 
trol program  of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  imderstand  a 
desire  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  program 
if  it  was  ineffective,  or  if  there  was  ram- 
pant abuse,  or  If  the  default  rate  was 
exceptionally  high,  or  If  there  was  no 
demand  for  it.  However,  none  of  these  is 
the  case.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Environment  and  Safety  on  No- 
vember 4  of  this  year,  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hol- 
loway.  Acting  Associate  Administrator 
for  Finance  and  Investment  of  the  8BA 
says: 

During  Ita  nearly  five  years  of  operation 
the  program  has  assisted  213  companies. 
Through  Fiscal  Year  1981  the  amount  of 
principal  that  SBA  has  guaranteed  totals 
•256  million.  Since  Its  Inception  the  program 
has  experienced  only  two  defaults,  which  re- 
sulted In  $66,000  of  payments  from  the  re- 
serve fund.  In  these  cases,  our  collateral  po- 
sition and  work-out  agreements  with  the 
companies  Indicate  that  no  losses  will  occur. 

Later  in  his  statement.  Mr.  Holloway 
concludes: 

This  program  has  proven  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant merit  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  community  in  pollution  control 
financing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Holloways  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  op  Edwin  T.  Hollowat 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  discuss  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Pollution  Control  Financ- 
ing Guarantee  Program. 

Public  Law  94-305,  passed  in  1976,  author- 
ized the  SBA  to  guarantee  100  percent  of 
the  payments  due  from  eligible  small  busi- 
nesses under  qualified  contracts  for  the  plan- 
ning, design,  financing  or  installation  of  pol- 
lution control  facllltlps  or  equipment.  The 
program  was  designed  to  allow  small  busi- 
nesses to  obtain  access  to  the  municipal  bond 
markets.  This  would  put  them  on  a  more 
equal  footing  with  their  large  competitors, 
who  are  already  able  to  receive  favorable  rates 
and  terms  for  their  pollution  control  financ- 
ing. Under  the  program  small  business  con- 
cerns are  now  able  to  obtain  access  to  an 
existing  supply  of  funds  which  were  not  pre- 
viously available  to  them. 

Over  200  small  business  concerns  have  uti- 
lized the  tax-exempt  bond  finEtncing  SBA 
guarantee  program.  The  process  begins  when 
a  public  entity  issues  tax-exempt  pollution 
control  revenue  bonds.  The  term  of  repay- 
ment of  the  bond  is  typically  20-25  years. 
The  biulness  enters  into  a  contract  with  the 
Issuer  of  the  bonds  stipulating  that  periodic 
payments  in  sufficient  amounts  to  cover  the 
interest  payments  to  the  bondholders  and 
to  redeem  the  bonds  as  they  mature  will  be 
made  by  the  small  business.  The  ability  or 
the  small  business  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  this  contract  is  guaranteed  by  SBA. 

Small  businesses,  because  of  their  limited 
size  and  lack  of  investor  recognition  in  the 
market,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  tax- 


exempt  financing.  The  SBA  guarantee  of  the 
contract  between  the  small  business  and  the 
issuer  provides  that  recognition.  As  a  result, 
eligible  small  businesses  can  obtain  financ- 
ing In  the  same  manner  as  corporate  giants. 
In  this  system  that  I  am  describing,  the 
SBA's  guarantee  role  is  an  "add-on"  to  the 
existing  system  of  the  municipal  bond  U- 
nanclng.  While  the  SBA  retains  the  authority 
for  final  credit  approval,  if  neither  regulates 
the  market  nor  determines  which  business 
loans  come  into  being. 

The  private  sector  operates  this  unique 
marketplace.  This  market  consists  of  large 
and  small  commercial  banks  and  Investment 
bankers;  bond  buyers  such  as  insurance  com- 
panies, banks  and  Individuals;  and  interme- 
diaries such  as  bond  traders.  Through  the 
SBA  pollution  control  financing  program, 
small  businesses  are  added  to  this  market  as 
participants  who  can  enjoy  the  favorable  fi- 
nancing terms  and  rates  previously  available 
only  to  large  firms. 

Under  the  program,  bond  financing  Is 
available  on  terms  up  30  years  at  competi- 
tive rates.  Up  $5.0  million  per  small  busi- 
ness may  be  obtained  through  this  bond 
financing  method. 

During  its  nearly  five  years  of  operation 
the  program  has  assisted  213  companies. 
Through  Fiscal  Year  1981  the  amount  of 
principal  that  SBA  has  guaranteed  totals 
$256  million.  Since  its  inception  the  pro- 
gram has  experienced  only  two  defaults, 
which  resulted  in  $66,000  of  payments  from 
the  reserve  fund.  In  these  cases,  our  col- 
lateral position  and  the  work-out  agree- 
ments with  the  companies  Indicate  that  no 
losses  will  occur. 

On  an  annual  basis,  the  pro?ram  has  grown 
considerably  since  Its  inception.  In  FY  1977, 
12  companies  were  assisted  for  a  total  prin- 
cipal of  $6.7  million;  In  FY  1978,  14  firms  for 
$9.9  million  were  assisted;  In  FY  1979,  45 
firms  for  $41.5  million  were  assisted;  in  FY 

1980,  77  firms  for  $98.5  million,  and  in  FY 

1981.  66  firms  for  $99.9  million  were  accom- 
modated through  the  program.  There  are 
currently  outstanding.  55  conunltments  to  be 
closed  totalling  $91.2  million  In  principal. 
Additional  applications  from  47  companies 
totalling  $77.8  million  in  principal  have  been 
received  and  are  being  processes.  Further, 
a  recent  Informal  polling  of  many  underwrit- 
ers and  bond  Issuing  authorities  active  in  the 
program  reveal  that  151  applications 
totalling  $210  million  are  beln^  processed  for 
submission  to  SBA  under  the  program. 

The  program  was  designed  to  be  and  is 
self-sustaining.  Although  Congress  appro- 
priated $15  million  In  1976  to  cover  losses, 
this  amount  has  never  been  needed  and 
still  remains  available.  In  addition,  through 
September  31,  1981,  fees  in  excess  of  $20  mil- 
lion had  been  collected  to  cover  any  losses 
that  might  be  experienced.  This  provides  a 
total  loss  reserve  of  over  $35  million  In- 
cluding interest  earned  on  the  amounts  col- 
lected. The  probability  of  losses  is  minimised 
by  the  overall  stringent  credit  criteria,  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  program  and 
the  high  levels  of  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  In  Implementing 
the  program. 

This  program  has  proven  to  be  of  signifi- 
cant merit  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  community  In  pollution  control 
financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared 
remarks.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have  at  this  time. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  SBA's  and  Congress'  clear 
support  for  this  program,  I  can  not 
understand  why  the  administration 
would  choose  to  cut  it  so  drastically.  I 
understand  that  the  economy  is  experi- 
encing a  recession,  and  that  Pedersil  in- 


tervention in  the  credit  market  usurps 
credit  otherwise  available  to  the  private 
sector  for  productive  investment  and 
economic  growth.  But  this  program  of 
guaranteeing  tax  exempt  municipal 
bonds  is  used  for  pollution  control  facili- 
ties which  are  mandated  by  law,  and 
merely  assists  small  businesses  in  financ- 
ing Federal  requirements.  These  expend- 
itures would  not  have  to  be  made  by 
small  businesses  were  it  not  for  the  envi- 
ronmental regulations. 

Since  the  Federal  C3rovemment  is  not 
paying  for  the  equipment  it  requires,  the 
very  least  that  must  be  done  is  assisting 
smadl  businesses  to  finance  the  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  meet  the  Federal  re- 
quirements. The  SBA  pollution  control 
program  carefully  screens  applicants  for 
creditworthiness,  and  issues  a  guarantee 
on  bonds  and  loans  which  the  businesses 
have  to  obtain  on  their  own,  at  a  cost 
borne  by  the  businesses.  Taxpayers  are 
not  only  not  paying  for  this  program, 
they  are  making  money  on  the  fees 
charged  and  the  interest  accrued  on  the 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
reducing  the  guarantee  activity  of  this 
program.  Doing  away  with  the  guaran- 
tees will  not  diminish  the  credit  ac- 
tivity one  iota — because  small  businesses 
are  going  to  have  to  finance  the  means  to 
comply  with  Federal  standards  in  any 
case.  Moreover,  it  does  not  modify  the 
entitlement  of  these  businesses  to  tax 
exempt  financing,  it  merely  reduces  their 
ability  to  find  the  financing.  In  fact,  the 
only  possible  reduction  in  credit  activity 
that  a  reduction  in  this  program  would 
achieve  would  result  directly  from  the  in- 
ability of  small  businesses  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing to  meet  the  pollution  require- 
ments, culminating  in  a  closure  of  the 
businesses. 

There  have  been  55  commitments  al- 
ready made  for  1982  guarantees  totaling 
$91.2  million.  In  addition,  47  companies 
have  made  applications  totaling  $77.8 
million,  which  are  being  processed.  Pl- 
nallv,  there  are  some  151  applications 
totaling  $210  million  being  prepared. 
Combined,  there  is  a  demand  for  $380 
million  in  guarantees  for  fiscal  year  1932. 
With  that  in  mind,  Congress  wisely 
raised  the  program  ceiling  to  $250  mil- 
lion. If  the  administration's  actions  are 
left  unaltered,  not  only  will  the  applica- 
tions being  prepared  and  processed  be 
ineligible,  $41.2  million  in  committed 
guarantees  will  be  abandoned.  The  SBA 
will  have  to  tell  those  businesses,  '.'Sorry, 
I  know  you  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  money 
preparing  your  application,  and  paid  to 
have  our  staff  review  it,  and  received  a 
commitment  from  this  agency,  but  we 
have  decided  to  renege." 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen.  This 
amendment  requires  that  during  1982 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  shall  enter  into  com- 
mitments to  guarantee  not  less  than 
$175  million  of  contingent  liability  for 
principal,  subject  only  to  the  absence  of 
qualified  contracts.  This  floor  level  will 
allow  all  of  the  current  commitments  to 
be  honored,  and  Insure  that  at  leqst  $84 
million  of  the  potential  $288.8  million  in 
remaining  requests  are  committed. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  necessary 
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if  we  are  to  establish  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  set  levels  of  Federal  credit 
guarantee  activity,  preserve  the  pollu- 
tion control  program,  and,  indeed,  allow 
many  small  businesses  to  continue 
operating.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Senator  Levim,  who  is  un- 
able to  be  here  today.  He  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
O  Mr  LEVIN.  As  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  understand  this  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  floor  managers  of  this 
bUl. 

This  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  to  satisfy  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  contained  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  The 
amendment  would  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  utilize  not  less  than  $175  mil- 
lion of  the  $250  million  authorized  by 
Congress  for  SBA's  pollution  control  fi- 
nancing guarantee  program,  subject 
only  to  the  absence  of  qualified  firms 
seeking  SBA's  guarantee  for  their  pollu- 
tion control  financing. 

Each  year,  many  small  businesses  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  install  pollution 
control  equipment  in  order  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment imposed  pollution  control  re- 
quirements. These  firms  are  often  imable 
to  secure  financing  from  traditional 
sources.  When  financing  is  available.  It 
can  be  obtained  only  on  unfavorable 
terms  at  extremely  high  interest  rates. 
Traditional  lending  institutions  are  often 
unwilling  to  loan  money  to  small  busi- 
nesses for  investment  in  nonproductive 
pollution  control  equipment.  Further- 
more, small  firms  are  reluctant  to  borrow 
money  for  an  investment  which  will  not 
improve  the  productivity  or  profit  of 
their  business  and  will  tie  up  needed 
capital.  The  pollution  control  financing 
guarantee  program,  used  in  conjunction 
with  pollution  control  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  allows  small  firms  to  obtain  funds 
at  reasonable  rates. 

As  a  result,  guarantees  for  pollution 
control  financing  are  critically  impor- 
tant to  small  businesses  and  this  Nation. 
Without  this  program,  many  firms  would 
be  forced  out  of  business  with  an  obvious 
job  loss.  Without  this  program,  progress 
on  cleaning  this  Nation's  air,  water,  and 
land  would  be  slowed. 

During  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  the  Small  Business  Committee  in- 
creased the  authorized  program  level  of 
the  pollution  control  financing  guarantee 
program  to  $250  million  from  $110  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  pollution  control  guarantees 
experienced  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  fact, 
only  2  months  into  fiscal  year  1981.  $52 
million  in  guarantees  had  been  com- 
mitted. At  the  same  time,  SBA  had  an- 
other $75  million  in  requests  pending  of 
what  they  considered  to  be  worthy  ap- 
plications. 


A  similar  situation  is  occurring  this 
fiscal  year,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances. While  demand  continues  to  in- 
crease, the  Reagan  administration  on 
November  5,  1981,  imposed  an  arbitrary 
"cap"  of  $50  million  on  SBA's  pollution 
control  program  lor  all  fiscal  year  1982. 

This  "cap"  is  contrary  to  the  needs  of 
small  businesses  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. On  November  4.  1981,  SBA's  Asso- 
ciate Administrator  for  Finance  and  In- 
vestment testified  before  the  House 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Environment  and  Safety,  stated  that 
there  are  currently  outstanding  55  com- 
mitments totalling  $91.2  million,  of 
which  $40  million  will  be  closed  by 
December  31.  1981.  Additional  applica- 
tions from  47  firms  totalling  $77.8  mil- 
lion have  been  received  and  are  being 
processed.  Further,  a  recent  informal 
polling  of  many  underwriters  and  bond 
issuing  authorities  active  in  the  program 
revealed  that  151  applications  totalling 
$210  million  are  being  processed  for  sub- 
mission to  the  agency,  according  to  SBA. 

Of  possibly  more  importance,  however, 
this  artificially  imposed  cap  files  in  the 
face  of  the  congressional  desires  and 
explicit  statements  that  SBA's  guaran- 
tees be  available  for  this  pollution  con- 
trol financing  program.  Last  fiscal  year. 
Congress  specifically  increased  the  pro- 
gram level  to  meet  the  demonstrated 
pollution  control  financing  needs  of 
small  businesses.  This  increase  would 
therefore  be  understood  by  the  admin- 
istration to  mean  that  Congress  intends 
guarantees  to  be  made  available  to 
qualified  firms  so  that  investments  can 
be  made  in  equipment  necessary  to  meet 
the  Government's  pollution  control  re- 
quirements. 

This  amendment,  I  believe,  will  insure 
the  congressional  intent  on  this  one  pro- 
gram is  followed.  However,  there  are 
other  guarantee  programs  within  SBA 
and  outside  where  arbitrary  caps  have 
been  imposed  on  agency  utilization  of 
guarantees — caps  which  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  the  level  of  demand  experienced 
in  these  programs.  The  administration  s 
actions  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  institutional  role  of  Congress  and 
whether  our  efforts  to  set  budgets  and 
program  levels  for  agencies  have  any 
meaning  at  all  when  the  executive 
branch  arbitrarily  makes  changes  with- 
out notification,  let  alone  approval.* 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Caliior- 
nia  for  his  very  perceptive  remarks  in 
relation  to  the  amendment  he  has  pre- 
sented. 

By  using  tax-exempt.  SBA  guaranteed 
pollution  control  revenue  bonds,  SBA  co- 
operates with  commercial  and  invest- 
ment banks  and  local  and  State  authori- 
ties to  provide  access  to  long-term,  be- 
low market  financing  to  eligible  small 
businesses  in  the  same  manner  that  large 
corporations  obtain  their  financing  for 
pollution  facilities. 

This  program  has  been  one  of  SBA's 
most  successful  and  problem-free  pro- 
grams. Since  its  inception.  SBA  guar- 
anteed over  $238,000,000  in  principal 
amount  of  obligations,  for  over  200  small 
companies,  employing  nearly  20,000  peo- 
ple. Financing  for  pollution  abatement 


facilities  has  occurred  in  25  States  with 
more  participating  States  projected  in 
the  future.  When  this  prograun  was  en- 
acted in  1976,  a  revolving  fund  capi- 
talized at  $15,000,000  was  created. 

Fees  charged  borrowers  for  processing 
and  guaranteeing  the  bonds  are  paid  into 
the  fund.  Liabilities  incurred  through 
default  would  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 
To  date,  through  collection  of  guarantees 
and  other  fees  of  over  $16,000,000,  this 
fund  has  more  than  doubled  to  approxi- 
mately $31,000,000,  without  further  ap- 
propriations required  Ircm  Congress.  In 
addition,  through  investment  of  the  mon- 
eys in  the  revolving  fund,  SBA  has  earned 
an  additional  $738,000  during  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  life  of  the  program,  only 
two  defaults  have  occurred  which  ac- 
cording to  CBO  and  SBA,  will  not  result 
in  any  ultimate  loss  to  the  Government. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  amendment:  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  I  am  delighted  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  makes  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Let  the  record  show  that  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  one  we  have  passed  this 
year  that  would  make  money  for  the 
Government.  We  join  in  supporting  the 
amendment. 

•Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  607)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    608 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  f undine  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlssion) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
manager  of  the  bill  request  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteh) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 608: 

On  page  16.  line  17,  strike  "71.958.000"  and 
insert   In   lieu  thereof:    "68,100,000". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  funding  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  $72  mil- 
lion to  $68.1  million.  The  FTC  is  cur- 
rently spending  at  a  rate  of  $68.1  million 
a  year,  almost  $4  million  less  than  the 
level  recommended  in  the  bill  before  us 
today,  and  the  Commission  has  voted  to 
accept  a  budget  as  small  as  $61.1  million. 
I  believe  that  S68.1  million  is  more  than 
enough  to  allow  the  FTC  to  carry  out 
essential  programs  and  to  continue  oper- 
ating at  a  productive  level. 
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Mr.  President,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  particular  issue  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  At  that  time, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  this  amendment. 
I  thank  him  for  his  cooperation  in  the 
committee  and  in  deliberations  during 
the  last  few  days.  I  thank  him  also  for 
his  understanding  and  cooperation  in  our 
efforts  to  work  for  an  efficient  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  one  that  will  not 
back  away  from  its  essential  responsibili- 
ties, particularly  in  the  area  of  antitrust 
enforcement. 

As  chairman  of  the  authorizing  sub- 
committee. I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future.  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued cooperation  as  we  work  together 
to  make  the  PTC  a  more  effective  and 
more  efficient  Government  agency. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  we  would  simply  be  funding 
the  FTC  at  a  rate  approximately  equal 
to  what  it  is  spending  today.  A  funding 
level  of' $68.1  million  would  permit  the 
PTC  to  reevaluate  its  preliminary  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  number  of  regional 
offices  from  10  to  6.  and  to  reduce  em- 
plovment  levels  in  those  offices. 

While  I  believe  that  essential  FTC  en- 
forcement programs  would  not  have  been 
gutted  at  the  $61.1  million  level  accepted 
by  the  FTC.  the  higher  $68.1  million  level 
I  now  propose  should  certainly  allay  any 
fears  that  Members  may  have  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  since  January  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
searched  for  ways  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  Here  is  one  place  where  we 
can  cut.  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
major  FTC  programs  and  staffing  pat- 
terns. This  amendment  has  the  implicit 
support  of  both  the  FTC  and  the  admin- 
istration, it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  staff  on 
both  sides,  and  it  brings  us  one  step  closer 
to  our  budget  goals  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked,  and 
worked  successfully,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  know  also  that  he 
has  now  been  in  touch  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FTC.  I  guess  if  there  is  any- 
thing we  have  accomplished  in  the  last 
3  or  4  weeks,  it  is  that  we  have  worked 
with  the  FTC  and  particularly  the  new 
Chairman.  He  understands  that  he  is  to 
work  with  us.  and  he  understands  par- 
ticularly the  importance  of  the  appro- 
priations process  and  of  this  bill. 

I  think  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  FTC's  attention.  I  think  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  step  forward,  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  succeed  now  in  back- 
ing up  somewhat  and  finding  a  com- 
promise level  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  As  I  understand  it 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not  in 
any  wise  wish  to  restrict  the  antitrust 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  this  amendment.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  object  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  viewing  the  Mobil- 
Marathon  merrer? 


Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  either  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment or  the  FTC  reviewing  this  matter. 
I  am  honestly  not  sure  whether  it  is  the 
Antitrust  Division  at  Justice  or, if  it  is 
the  FTC  that  would  be  the  most  efficient 
spot  for  this  question  to  be  reviewed. 

But  either  way,  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  kind  of  review  of  this  question  or 
any  other  questions.  The  key  point  is 
that  if  any  changes  are  going  to  be  made 
in  the  essential  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  having  to  do 
with  antitrust,  those  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  legislative  branch,  through 
the  appropriations  process  and  through 
the  authorizing  committees. 

We  should  not  by  the  budget  process 
back  away  or  start  to  gradually  back 
away  from  the  important  commitment 
we  have  to  antitrust.  The  FTC  should 
not  make  changes  through  the  budget 
process  that  apnropriately  belong  here 
in  the  appropriations  and  authorization 
process.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  I  have  been  able  to  encourage, 
and  it  is  something  that  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  accepts. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  if  I  understand 
it,  then,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  to  in  any  wise  in- 
hibit or  restrict  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission if  it  so  sees  fit  to  look  at  that 
particular  merger? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  handling  of  this  matter  from 
its  inception,  during  the  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings,  and  to  this  point  in 
the  Chamber. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  formation  of  any 
new  administration  some  matters  can 
slip  between  the  cracks  and  one  of  those 
matters  was  communications  between 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  authorizing  committee.  I  also  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in 
happily  stating  that  those  communica- 
tions are  in  place  now  and  what  is  being 
done  here  in  the  Chamber  shows  that 
they  are  working  and  working  well. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
also  stated  with  great  clarity  my  feelings 
and  his  own,  I  know,  but  certainly  mine 
also  as  to  any  change  that  might  come 
about  in  the  mission  of  the  FTC.  but  that 
is  a  matter  to  be  handled  by  the  legls- 
.lative  and  executive  branches  in  the 
normal  constitutional  process  and  not 
something  to  be  achieved  by  virtue  of 
budget  recommendations. 

A  reduction  to  $68.1  million  in  the 
flscal  1982  budget  from  $72  million  is  a 
total  reduction  of  $3.9  million,  or  5.4  per- 
cent and  would  require  workyear  and 
related  operating  expense  reductions  in 
most  Commission  programs. 

A  limited  hiring  freeze  would  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  $68.1  million  budget. 
Attrition  would  yield  the  reductions 
necessary  and  no  reductions-in-force 
would  be  required  as  would  be  under  the 
administration's  $61.1  million  proposal. 
Related  reductions  iii  operating  expenses 


would  be  required;  however,  near-normal 
operations  could  be  conducted. 

This  level  would  be  $2.7  million  leas 
than  the  actual  fiscal  1981  appropria- 
tion— $70.8  million.  However,  increased 
personnel  compensation  costs  and  major 
rate  increases  in  space,  $1.3  million,  and 
utilities  have  caused  f  seal  1982  base  re- 
quirements to  increase  substantially.         / 

Programmatically,  reductions  in  most 
cases  will  be  applied  across  the  board 
and  would  not  adversely  affect  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  existing  Commission 
policy.  The  Commission  has  stated,  in 
all  of  the  various  budget  exercises,  that 
it  intends  to  maintain  the  same  pro- 
portion of  available  resources  allocated 
to  the  two  enforcement  missions — anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection,  making 
most  of  the  cuts  in  nonenf  orcement  and 
overhead  accounts.  But  obviously,  the 
agency  will  be  engaged  in  fewer  anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection  activities. 

This  reduced  level  would  allow  the 
continuation  of  most  of  the  Commis- 
sion's current  programs.  It  does  give  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Commission  the 
flexibility  to  expand  some  important 
areas  of  critical  concern — for  example, 
antitrust  investigations  of  price-fixing 
and  other,  illegal  collusive  activity — 
while  forcing  the  curtailing  of  other  less 
productive  areas — for  example,  the  in- 
dustrywide program  in  the  competition 
mission. 

In  the  consumer  protection  mission, 
this  reduction  will  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  become  more  selective  in  new  case 
generation  in  areas  like  enforcement  of 
credit  statutes  but  would  allow  some 
modest  expansion  in  benefit-cost  analy- 
ses as  required  by  statute. 

In  sum,  the  revised  budget  of  $68.1 
million  forces  the  Commission  to  curtail 
activities  and  economize  in  many  areas 
but  allows  the  continuation  of  basic 
antitrust  and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams vital  to  small  businesses  and 
consumers. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  than  now  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  am  confident  that  its  new 
Chairman  as  he  gets  a  handle  on  the 
manv  problems  that  will  be  confronting 
him  is  going  to  look  long  and  hard  at 
what  it  is  that  is  transpiring  in  this  Na- 
tion today  vis-a-vis  the  concentration  of 
economic  power. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  things,  I 
might  add,  that  he  has  said  in  the  press 
vis-a-vis  previous  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission which  seem  to  go  way  beyond 
the  legislative  mandate. 

The  consumer  needs  to  be  protected.  I 
think  he  has  made  clear  he  is  going  to  do 
that  without  unnecessarily  bogging  the 
Commission  down  in  dotting  of  every 
"i"  and  crossing  every  "t." 

I  hope  that  the  working  out  of  this 
funding,  which  I  might  add  is  a  com- 
promise of  views  as  between  his  initial 
views,  the  initial  views  presented  by  the 
administration,  and  those  presented 
within  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  enable  him  to  do  the  job  and  do  it 
well. 

I  accept  the  amendment,  but  most  Im- 
portantly, I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  a  very 
statesmanlike  job  here  in  bringing  to- 
gether this  agency  of  Government  with 
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the  legislative  branch.  Indeed,  even 
thou^  his  appointment  comes  from  the 
administration,  and  I  am  sure  his  philos- 
ophy might  be  akin  to  the  administra- 
tion, for  the  most  part  his  contacts  with 
Government  are  going  to  be  with  this 
branch  of  Government  and  it  really  just 
mtUEes  no  smse  to  get  those  relationships 
off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  putting  things  back  on  the 
track. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  greatly  appreciate  and 
admire  his  fine  work  on  this  bill,  and 
particularly  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  our 
continual  oversight  and  attention  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  particular 
the  FTC's  antitrust  enforcement. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  report  stated  the 
committee's  belief,  "•  •  »  that  the  FTC 
should  maintain  a  viable  regional  struc- 
ture." It  Indicated  that  the  regional  of- 
fices "•  •  •  have  a  major  role  in  working 
with  the  small  business  commimities  in 
their  areas,  in  identifying  local  anti- 
competitive problems,  in  enforcing  anti- 
trust laws,  and  in  explaining  to  busi- 
nesses their  rights  and  responsibilities 
imder  numerous  Federal  statutes."  The 
committee  specifically  found  that  the 
regional  offices  have  been  instnmiental 
In  protecting  consumers  and  very  cost 
effective,  having  obtained  more  than 
$100,000,000  in  consumer  redress  during 
the  past  3  years,  enough  to  offset  their 
operating  costs  for  more  thsm  7  years. 
The  report  also  noted,  however,  that  the 
recommended  appropriation  did  repre- 
sent a  significant  reduction.  "•  •  •  and 
requires  the  Commission  to  reevaluate 
the  configuration  and  placement  of  its 
regional  offices."  It  added: 

(T)he  CommlttM  expects  the  Commission 
to  undertake  a  review  of  those  factors  which 
affect  an  effective,  although  smaller  (at  least 
five  offices)  regional  structure. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  majority 
of  the  Commission  recommended  that 
the  number  of  regional  offices  be  reduced 
from  10  to  6.  strictly  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing a  possible  appropriations  reduction 
to  $61,123,000;  and  that  this  would  re- 
quire that  the  number  of  work  years  al- 
located to  the  regional  offices  be  reduced 
from  approximately  300  to  150  by  the 
middle  of  fiscal  year  1982.  requiring  a 
reduction  in  force  of  about  100  people. 
I  further  understand  that  in  the  case  of 
an  appropriation  of  $68.1  million,  as 
Senator  Kasten's  proposed  amendment 
would  establish,  the  Commission  would 
look  anew  at  the  question  of  whether 
the  number  of  regional  offices  should  be 
reduced.  Is  the  foregoing  consistent  with 
the  Senator's  understanding  of  the  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Does  the  report  lan- 
guage which  I  have  quoted  reflect  an  in- 
tention by  the  committee  to  enjoin  or 
encourage  the  FTC  to.  in  fact,  reduce 
the  number  of  regional  offices,  assuming 
the  $68.1  million  appropriation  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No,  it  does  not.  The 
language  simply  reflects  the  committee's 
recognition  that  a  reduction  in  the  num- 


ber of  regional  ofBces  unfortunately 
might  be  necessary  or  prudent,  even  at 
the  higher  appropriation  figure. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  608)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Bryan  Walsh,  of 
Senator  Chiles'  staff,  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
votes  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
ten)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
nmi  call  be  rescinded.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  an 
order  previously  entered,  there  will  be  no 
votes  before  3  o'clock  today.  But.  as  I 
indicated  earlier  today.  I  expect  this  day 
will  be  a  fairly  late  day  because  at  6:10 
pjn.  we  start  on  another  matter. 

There  will  be  a  series  of  votes,  and  then 
we  will  resume  consideration  of  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  there 
are  important  conferences  going  on.  in- 
cluding the  conference  on  the  agriculture 
bill  which  will  require  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  other  Members.  However,  I  think  it 
is  also  urgent  that  we  go  on  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  the  considera- 
tion of  amendments  as  and  when  they 
can  be  offered. 

The  distinguished  Senator  tram  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  has  indicated  that 
he  will  try  to  make  arrangements  to  jug- 
gle those  balls  at  the  same  time  to  see  if 
we  can  continue  the  conference  on  the 
farm  bill  while  we  are  still  going  on  with 
the  consideration  of  this  measure. 

I  do  expect  the  Senate  to  do  the  best  it 
can  under  these  difficult  circumstances. 
This  is  rather  a  sample  of  things  to 
come,  as  it  always  is  in  the  final  days 
and  weeks  In  a  session.  We  have  too 
many  things  to  do  and  too  little  time  to 
do  them  in. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  consider 
that  we  have  to  invest  this  time  wisely 
between  now  and  later  in  the  afternoon 
on  this  bill,  to  make  arrangements  to  do 
the  conference  report  as  they  can.  offer 
these  amendments  as  we  must,  and  get 
on  with  that  and  with  other  matters  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  indicated,  we 
do  have  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  farm  bill  which,  up  to  now,  has  gone 
on  and  on  like  Kelly's  brook,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  do  that  for  some  time. 

It  is  an  immensely  extensive  bill.  We 
are  trying  to  bring  it  into  some  sense  of 
logic.  I  feel  ttiat  that  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  conference 
iTam.  the  Senate  side  as  well  as  the  House 
side. 

What  I  would  suggest  to  the  leader  Is 
that  he  let  me  go  back  to  the  House  and 
see  if  I  can  find  someone  to  chair  that 
conference  and  then  come  back. 

Before  I  go,  I  would  pose  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  inquiry. 

mtsr  ExcEPTTo  coMMrmE  amendment — 

PAGE  1,  LINES  17-23 

Mr.  HELMS.  At  the  present  time,  is 
the  first  excepted  committee  amendment 
on  page  2.  lines  17  through  23.  which  is 
the  prohibition  of  prosecution  of  farmers 
for  failure  to  return  the  agricultural  cen- 
sus form?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  first  excepted  committee  smiend- 
ment. 

The  first  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17,  beginning  with  ":  Pro- 
-'-ted.",  strike  through  and  including  line 
23: 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  to  get  the  ball  rolling, 
let  me  make  a  brief  statement  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
fioor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
I  am  constrained  to  suggest  that  the 
House  acted  wisely  in  providing  that  no 
funds  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
person  for  failure  to  return  1978  Agri- 
cultural Census  forms  78A40A.  or  78A40C 
or  78A40D.  or  form  79A9A  or  form  79A9B. 
or  for  the  preparation  of  similar  forms 
for  any  future  agriculture  Use. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  do  not  feel  I 
have  ever  heard  a  great  number  of  com- 
plaints about  a  Government  nuisance 
that  has  been  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  census  forms.  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
have  constituents  who  are  farmers,  and 
most  of  them  do.  I  would  invite  them  to 
seek  the  opinion  of  those  farmers  regard- 
ing these  forms.  I  doubt  that  Senators 
could  repeat  the  precise  wording  of  the 
responses  they  will  receive  from  the 
farmers  on  this  floor  or  in  any  polite 

I  have  had  farmers  tell  me  it  takes  up 
to  3  days  to  fill  out  some  of  the  forms. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great 
many  farmers  are  not  oriented  toward 
paperwork  in  the  first  place,  but  there 
has  to  be  a  limit  as  to  what  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  can  require. 

It  is  a  drastic  step.  I  realize,  to  prohibit 
prosecution,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
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bureaucrats  In  this  matter.  Why  should 
a  farmer  be  fined  or  thrown  Into  jail 
because  a  census  bureaucrat  has  devised 
an  impossible  form  to  fill  out? 

I  think  it  Is  up  to  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats to  devise  something  simpler,  and  I 
think  that  the  House  language  is  the 
only  way  to  send  a  message  that  des- 
perately needs  to  be  sent. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  di.«;tin- 
guished  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  handed 
me  his  copy  of  this  census  form  that  the 
farmers  are  required  to  fill  out.  I  left  my 
copy  in  my  office. 

With  his  indulgence,  I  ask  unanimous 

consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  form  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as 

follows: 

The  form  requested  to  be  printed,  not 
reproduced  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  eliminated  language  in 
the  bill  that  was  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Appropriations  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits the  prosecution  of  any  person  for 
failure  to  return  forms  associated  with 
the  1978  Census  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
preparation  of  similar  forms  for  any 
future  agricultural  census.  The  forms 
concern  the  farm  finance  survey  and  the 
census  of  agricultural  services,  both  of 
which  are  important  benchmarks  for  the 
preparation  of  the  national  income  and 
product  accounts.  Officials  at  the  Bureau 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
farm  finance  survey  which  contains  data 
on  farms  and  farm  landlords  not  avail- 
able from  any  other  source.  The  basic 
statistics  obtained  are  required  for  cal- 
culating many  of  the  economic  data  series 
describing  the  economic  condition  of  the 
farm  sector. 

We  have  received  letters  of  support  for 
the  Committee's  action  from  the  follow- 
ing people,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point: 

Shirley  Kallek,  Associate  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

William  G.  Lesher,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Robert  P.  Parker.  Chief  of  the  National 
Income  and  Wealth  Division,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Paul  S.  Weller.  Vice  President.  Public 
Affairs,  National  Council  for  Parmer 
Cooperatives. 

Donald  E.  Wilkinsen.  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

John  H.  Aiken.  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Statistics  User  Conference. 

C.  Edward  Harshbarger,  Research 
Manager.  Farm  Bank  Services,  Denver. 
Colo. 

Peter  J.  Berry.  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Finance,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign. 

Richard  K.  Perrin.  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Economic  Statistics  Commit- 
tee. North  Carolina  State  University. 


George  R.  Dawson.  Department  Head, 
College  of  Agriculture.  Mexico  State 
University. 

Luther  Tweeten.  Regents  Professor. 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
wero  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  Commexcb. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1981. 

Mr.  TtMOTRY  R.  KEENEY, 

Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice.  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary,  Senate  Com.mittee  on 
Appropriations,   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Keenet:  Enclosed  are  fact  sheets 
concerning  the  farm  finance  survey  and  the 
census  of  agriculture  services  which  are  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  census  of  agriculture. 
As  I  Indicated  to  you.  although  funding  for 
the  1982  Census  of  Agricultural  Services  was 
eliminated  from  the  1982  budget  request,  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  language  could  be 
deleted  for  future  censuses.  The  appropriate 
form  numbers  are  78A-40A,  78A-40B,  78A- 
40C,  and  78A^0D. 

We  are  much  more  concerned  about  the 
elimination  of  the  language  prohibiting  the 
conduct  of  farm  finance  survey  (Forms  79A- 
9 A  and  79A-9B) .  This  survey  provides  data 
which  are  not  available  from  any  other 
source.  It  Is  conducted  on  a  sample  basis  In 
the  year  following  the  basic  census  and 
covers  only  about  45,000  farms  and  about 
35,000  farm  landlords.  Farm  landlords  are 
covered  In  no  other  census  or  survey.  A  meas- 
ure of  Its  Importance  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  contrib- 
uted approximately  $600,000  to  the  1979  sur- 
vey In  order  to  obtain  data  at  the  state  level 
since  our  funding  permitted  only  the  collec- 
tion of  data  at  the  national  level. 

Our  suggestion  for  the  amendment  lan- 
guage Is — On  page ,  Line ,  following 

"or  78A-40D"  add  ":"  and  delete  "or  form 
79A-9A,  or  form  79A-9B,  or  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  similar  forms  for  any  future  agri- 
cultural census." 

If  there  are  additional  questions,  please 
call  me  at  763-5274. 
Sincerely, 

Shiklet  Kaixkk, 
Associate  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

U.S.  Depabtmkmt  or  Commescx. 

Washington,  D.C. 
reinstatement  or  the  censtts  or  agkicxtl- 

RtniAL     SERVICES     IN     THE      1982     CENSUS     Or 
AGRICITLTmu: 

Increasingly,  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
been  buying  more  of  the  goods  and  services 
used  in  production  of  their  crops  and  live- 
stock. These  services  have  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  agricultural  production  proc- 
ess. Consequently,  the  National  Economic 
Council  identified  a  number  of  areas  in  our 
economy  about  which  very  little  information 
was  available,  including  activities  classified 
as  agricultural  services.  The  Agricultural 
Services  Census  was  established  In  1969  to 
provide  the  data  for  this  growing  segment  of 
the  agriculture  input  sector. 

The  data  collected  In  this  census  are 
sought  by  government  agencies  as  well  as  by 
business.  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
uses  the  data  as  a  major  source  for  the  prsp- 
aratlon  of  certain  segments  of  Its  detailed 
input-output  study  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
These  data  also  constitute  an  important 
benchmark  for  the  preparation  of  the  na- 
tional Income  and  product  accounts. 

Data  from  this  census  are  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  total  production  estimates 
for  the  gross  national  product  (ONP) .  This 
information  enables  a  precise  determination 
of  the  contributions  of  this  particular  in- 
dustry group  to  the  overall  U.S.  economy. 
Even  though  the  agricultural  services  group 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  total  number  of  indus- 


tries which  go  Into  the  Input-output  esti- 
mates, the  ultimate  validity  of  the  Input- 
output  tables  and  analytical  system  Is  a  di- 
rect function  of  Its  component  parts.  Con- 
siderable success  has  been  made  at  Improv- 
ing the  rellabUity  of  the  ONP  and  to  discon- 
tinue the  Agricultural  Services  Census 
would,  in  etfect,  decrease  the  reliabUlty  of 
the  ONP  estimates  for  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor. 

This  program  receives  strong  support  from 
the  U.S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor, 
and  the  Interior,  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, and  various  other  Federal  agencies. 
Continuation  of  this  data  series  was  also 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Census  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Agriculture  Statistics 
at  its  meeting  on  October  23,  1979.  This 
committee  represents  all  sectors  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  increasingly  significant  contribution 
of  the  agricultural  services  sector  to  total 
agricultural  production  Is  critical  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
production  system.  For  example,  employ- 
ment of  over  one  million  workers  with  a 
total  payroll  of  over  (2.5  billion  were  re- 
ported in  the  1978  Agricultural  Services 
Census. 

Fact  Sheet — Farm  Finance  Survet 

The  farm  finance  survey  provides  a  series 
of  data  which  are  collected  on  a  sample 
basis  once  every  five  years  following  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture.  It  was  first  conducted  In 
1954.  The  1979  survey  Included  a  sample  of 
46,000  farm  operators  and  36,000  landlords 
(less  than  2  percent  of  farm  operators) 
minimizing  respondent  burden  to  the  extent 
possible.  Because  of  the  biirdensomeness  and 
sensitivity  of  financial-type  Inquiries  they 
have  been  excluded  from  the  census  of 
agriculture  form.  However,  to  meet  the 
priority  needs  of  the  data  users,  most  such 
questions  have  been  included  In  one  com- 
.prehensive  sample   survey — farm  finance. 

The  survey  provides  needed  information 
on  the  financial  status  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  Nation's  economy.  The  basic 
statistics  obtained  in  the  farm  finance  sur- 
vey are  required  for  calculating  many  of  the 
economic  data  series  describing  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  farm  sector.  Current 
economic  data,  such  as  the  sources  and  level 
of  income  received  by  farmers,  sources  and 
level  of  credit,  methods  of  financing  new 
technology,  and  the  parity  price  index  for 
agriculture  depend  on  data  from  the  survey. 
These  economic  data  series  provide  policy 
analysts  and  decision  makers  with  informa- 
tion needed  to  make  many  important  deci- 
sions affecting  farmers. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  source  for 
some  of  the  data  in  these  economic  data 
series,  the  survey  Is  the  only  comprehensive 
source  of  data  for  analyzing  and  under- 
standing the  relationships  among  the  fi- 
nancial, operating,  structural  and  socio- 
economic characteristics  of  U.S.  farms  and 
farm  families.  This  unique  feature  of  the 
survey  makes  it  a  vital  source  of  factual  in- 
formation to  help  in  making  policy  and  pro- 
gram decisions  that  have  significant  impact 
on  the  economic  status  of  the  farm  sector. 

Examples  of  policy  and  program  decisions 
dependent  on  data  from  the  data  from  the 
Farm  Finance  Survey: 

Assessing  *he  financial  condition  of  the 
farm  sector  and  for  different  sizes,  types  or 
other  structural  characteristics  of  farms: 

Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  commodity 
programs  In  improving  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  farmers: 

Monitoring  the  u^es  of  credit  by  farmers 
to  develop  additional  capital  resources  and 
adopt  new  technology  to  Improve  produc- 
tivity; 

Evaluating  the  adeauacy  of  available 
credit  for  particular  groups  of  farmers  such 
as  those  with  small  farms,  beginning  farm- 
ers, or  tenant  operators  of  farma; 
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Analyzing  the  need  and  adequacy  of  risk 
reduction  programs  In  agriculture,  such  as 
crop  insurance,  disaster  assistance  programs 
and  grain  reserves; 

Assessing  the  Impact  of  tax  policies  on 
farmers,  especially  policies  relating  to  In- 
vestment credit,  estate  taxes,  and  real  prop- 
ertv  taxes; 

Analyzing  the  Impact  of  farm  programs 
and  policies  on  the  structure  of  the  farm 
sector.  Including  Increasing  concentration 
of  production  in  fewer  and  larger  farms  and 
control  over  farm  production  through  con- 
tracting and  vertical  integration; 

Evaluating  financial  programs,  market 
shares,  and  credit  service  provided  to  farm- 
ers by  malor  institutional  lenders  such  as 
tho  Farm  Credit  System;  and 

Constructing  gross  national  product  ac- 
counts for  the  farm  sector  and  personal  in- 
come data  series  used  to  distribute  about 
»50  billion  of  Federal  funds. 

Primary  Data  Users: 

Congressional  Committees  and  Offices; 

Various  USDA  agencies; 

Farm  Credit  Administration; 

Federal  Reserve  System; 

Commerce-Bureau  of   Economic  Analysis; 

Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission; 

American  Banking  Association;   and 

Farmbank  Research  and  Information 
Services. 

Department  or  AoRictri.TTJRE, 
Washington,  DC,  July  28, 1981. 
Hon.  Lowell  Weicker, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice, 
Commerce  and  the  Judiciary.  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  write  in  support  of 
your  effort  to  remove  the  language  of  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Melcher  which  has 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  from  conducting  the  Farm  Finance 
Sturvey  as  a  followup  to  the  1982  Census  of 
Agriculture. 

This  survey  Is  the  only  Instrument  cur- 
rently avaUable  for  providing  vital  Informa- 
tion on  the  financial  status  of  the  agricul- 
tural sector  ol  the  Nation's  economy.  Current 
economic  data,  such  as  the  sources  and  level 
of  Income  received  by  farmers,  sources  and 
level  of  credit,  and  methods  of  financing  new 
technology  for  agriculture  depend  on  data 
from  the  survey.  The  Departmeut  of  Agricul- 
ture views  these  data  of  such  importance 
that  m  1979  the  Department  contributed  ap- 
proximately $600,000  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census'  survey  in  order  to  obtain  data  at  the 
state  level  since  without  such  additional 
support  the  Bureau  would  have  only  been 
able  to  collect  data  at  the  national  level. 

We  support  the  amendment  language  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census:  On  page 

,  line  ,  following  "or  78A-40D" 

and  " : "  and  delete  "or  form  79A-9A,  or  form 
79A-9B,  or  for  the  preparation  of  similar 
forms  for  any  future  agriculture  census." 

Since  the  data  collected  in  the  Farm  Pi- 
nance  Survey  are  vital  to  decision  making  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  since 
these  data  are  available  only  as  a  result  of 
the  Farm  Finance  Survey,  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  in  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Appropriations  measure. 
Sincerely, 

William  O.  Lxsher, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  14, 1981. 
Ron.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  I  am  writing  In 
support  of  the  effort  to  permit  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  conduct  the  Farm  Finance 
Survey  as  part  of  the  1982  Census  of 
Ag-lc'iture. 

..   .,  -, — nmtc  Analysis  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  responsible  for 


the  preparation  of  the  official  estimates  of 
the  Oross  National  Product  (ONP)  and  re- 
lated national  and  regional  measures,  which 
are  widely  used  by  Oovemment  and  business 
to  formulate  and  monitor  policy  decisions. 
The  quality  of  the  estimates  of  the  output 
and  Income  of  the  components  of  these 
measures  relating  to  the  farm  sector  rely 
heavily  on  the  results  of  the  Farm  Finance 
Stirvey.  Specifically,  this  survey  provides 
benchmark  data  for  production  expenses. 
Inventories,  and  labor  costs.  Because  there 
Is  no  alternative  source  for  these  Items,  loss 
of  the  Farm  Finance  Survey  would  lower  the 
quality  of  our  estimates. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  appre- 
ciates your  efforts  to  reconsider  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Parker, 
Chief,  National  Income 

and  Wealth  Division. 

National  Council  or 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  31,  1981. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr., 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on    State,    Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  more  than  30 
years,  representatives  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives  have  served  on  the 
agricultural  advisory  committee  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  We  have  helped  develop 
modern-day  versions  of  both  the  U.S.  Census 
of  Agriculture  and  Its  follow-on  surveys. 

Now  we  learn  that  one  of  those  Important 
follow-on  surveys,  the  Farm  Finance  Survey, 
Is  In  jeopardy  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Commerce  Appropriations  Bill    (H.R.  4169). 

We  ask  your  support  in  assuring  proper 
FY  1982  funding  of  this  Farm  Finance  Sur- 
vey, and  your  opposition  to  any  effort  to  de- 
lete It  or  render  It  ineffective. 

An  analysis  of  the  need  and  value  of  na- 
tional follow-on  surveys  should  be  based 
upon  bow  such  data  serves  the  citizenry,  not 
upon  the  personal  whim  of  legislators  or  bu- 
reaucrats. Unless  conclusive  proof  can  be 
produced  to  Indicate  that  data  collected  by 
this  survey  Is  not  needed,  then  It  Is  our  po- 
sition that  the  survey  should  be  retained.  We 
pledge  our  every  effort  to  work  to  reduce  re- 
spondent burden,  and  to  continue  to  modify 
the  survey  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  the  Farm 
Finance  Survey  provides  invaluable  follow-on 
data  and  com7arisons  from  the  quinquennial 
Census  of  Agriculture.  This  data  is  gleaned 
from  the  3,000-county  base  of  the  Census  of 
Agriculture,  and  Is  unique  in  its  national 
scope  and  agricultural  content.  It  is  used  by 
the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  to  chart 
financial  trends,  to  provide  financial  com- 
parisons among  borrowers,  and  to  Improve 
Its  borrower  services.  It  Is  used  by  suppliers 
to  sericulture  to  plan  expansion  or  shifts  In 
areas  of  farm  needs.  And  it  is  used  by  gov- 
ernment to  better  provide  those  services 
needed  to  retain  a  healthy  and  viable  agri- 
cultural economy. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  proper  FY  1982 
funding  will  be  authorized  by  your  commit- 
tee, so  that  this  Farm  Finance  Survey  may  be 
initiated  as  soon  as  possible.  Thank  you  for 
yotir  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  S.  Weller, 
Vice  President,  Public  Affairs. 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Washington.  DC,  August  28, 1981. 
Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Chairman.    Subcommittee   on    State.    Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,    U.S.    Senate,    Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
future  Farm  Finance  Surveys  are  in  jeopardy 


due  to  an  amendment  to  the  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations Bin  (HJl.  4109).  In  effect,  thU 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  a  Farm  Finance  Survey.  This  let- 
ter presents  our  views  on  the  amendment  In 
terms  of  Its  implications  for  achieving  the 
objective  ot  the  Farm  Credit  System  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  was  created  to 
Improve  the  Income  and  well-being  of  Amer- 
~Jcan  farmers  and  ranchers  by  furnishing 
sound,  adequate,  and  oonstnictive  agricul- 
tural credit  and  closely  related  services.  To 
this  end,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
was  created  to  charter,  examine,  and  super- 
vise the  banks  and  associations  that  com- 
prise the  System.  In  addition,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Is  responsible  for  the 
analysis  of  rural  credit  needs  and  the  means 
by  which  those  needs  can  be  met  under 
ch»nc'"E  farming  and  economic  conditions. 
Currently,  the  System  has  some  $75  bllUon 
In  loans  outstanding  to  agricultural  and 
aquatic  producers  and  their  supply  and  mar- 
keting cooperatives. 

Achieving  our  congresslonally  mandated 
mission  requires  that  we  carefully  and  con- 
tinually monitor  the  financial  condition  of 
the  agricultural  sector.  Information  provided 
through  loan  applications  and  loan  servicing 
enables  us  to  continuously  evaluate  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  System  meoaber-borrowers. 
We  must  look  to  outside  sources,  however, 
for  Information  on  how  well  the  System  is 
serving  the  credit  needs  of  the  farm  sector 
as  a  whole.  Among  other  things,  we  need  in- 
formation by  which  to  compare  the  financial 
condition  and  characteristics  of  member- 
borrowers  with  those  of  the  aggregate  farm 
population.  The  census  of  agriculture  Is 
uniquely  valuable  In  this  respect.  The  Farm 
Finance  Survey,  conducted  as  a  ^>eclal  fol- 
low-up to  the  larger  census,  is  especially 
uselul  insofar  as  it  provides  benchmark  In- 
formation on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
farm  sector  and  Its  subsectors,  as  weU  as 
comprehensive  Information  on  the  source* 
and  uses  of  agricultural  credit. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  supports 
efforts  to  hold  the  reporting  burden  imposed 
on  American  farmers  to  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  maintain  sound  agricul- 
tural policies.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
that  loss  of  the  Farm  Finance  Survey  could 
seriously  reduce  the  amount  and  reUablllty 
of  Information  available  to  gauge  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  farm  sector.  This  would 
detract  from  our  ability  to  provide  accurate 
and  timely  reports  to  Congress  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  System's  objective  Is  being  met. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Wilkinson, 

Governor. 

RDBtAL  Statistics 
Users'  Conterence, 
Washington.  DC  .  September  17, 1981. 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hattielb, 

Chairman,  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Federal  Statistics  Users"  Con- 
ference and  the  FSUC  Agricultural  Statistics 
Committee  strongly  support  the  action  taken 
by  your  subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  to  delete 
the  language  of  the  Melcher  Amendment  to 
the  1982  budget  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  would  have  denied  funds  for  con- 
ducting the  Farm  Finance  Survey  as  a  follow 
up  to  the  1982  Census  of  Agriculture. 

The  position  of  our  Agricultural  Statistics 
Copmiittee  has  been  clearly  expressed  by  the 
'chairman  of  that  committee  in  a  letter  to  me. 
He  stated: 

"The  FSUC  Agricultural  Statistics  Com- 
mittee feels  Lhat  It  is  essential  to  restore  a 
porilon  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
budget  so  that  the  Farm  Finance  Survey  can 
be  conducted."  A  poU  of  members  produced 
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tiM  foUowlng  m»Jor  i«moiu  w*  fwl   thU 
oouTM  of  action  sbould  b«  taken: 

"1  The  P*rm  Finance  Survey  U  the  major, 
and  in  moet  r«ap«?tB.  the  only  information  on 
tta*  financial  aspects  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor that  can  be  used  to  design,  administer. 
and  measure  the  eOecU  of  agrlcult\iral  pro- 
grams and  policies. 

"2.  The  current  economic  stress  In  the 
agricultural  sector  brought  about  by  the 
cost/price  squeeae.  high  Interest  rates  and 
structural  changes  makes  It  essential  to  re- 
tain reporting  of  this  nature  so  that  govern- 
ment and  private  sector  programs  affecting 
farm  operator»  may  proceed  from  a  realistic 
base  of  information. 

"3.  Tlje  svirvey  would  Involve  only  a  small 
number  of  farms,  thus  avoiding  a  census 
which  might  be  burdensome  to  the  farmer 
respondents. 

"WhUe  we  agree  with  many  of  the  cost  re- 
duction programs  in  place  or  under  discus- 
sion, the  Farm  Finance  Survey  Is,  In  our  view, 
an  essential  resource  for  the  effective  man- 
agement of  agricultural  programs  and  should 
be  treated  as  an  exception  and  conducted  as 
planned."  

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  FSUC  Agrlcul- 
ttjral  Statistics  Committee  Is  enclosed. 

A  sampling  of  views  of  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  at  various  Universities 
Indicated  that  they  approve  restoration  of 
funds  In  the  1083  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  conducting  the  1083  Farm 
Finance  Survey.  This  support  comes  from  the 
following  Universities: 

Mississippi  State  University.  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Oregon  State  University, 
Rutgers  University.  Southern  nilnols  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Georgia.  University  of  Ida- 
ho. University  of  Minnesota,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 

To  cite  a  specific  example  of  the  value  of 
the  survey,  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  said: 

"We  utilize  the  Information  generated  from 
the  Farm  Finance  Survey  In  classroom  in- 
struction to  better  inform  students  In  farm 
management,  agricultural  policy,  marketing 
and  farm  finance.  We  also  use  this  Informa- 
tion in  many  of  our  research  projects  and  as 
a  basis  for  our  Extension  Program  In  Agri- 
cultural Policy.  Without  this  Information  we 
would  be  at  a  severe  disadvantage." 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  provide 
added  support  for  this  action  should  any 
question  arise  when  the  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely. 

John  H.  Axxxir, 
Executive  Director. 


AomniULTUSAi.  Statistics  CoMimm 

Richard  Llndstaedt.  Director  Market  Re- 
search, Elanco  Products.  Ell  Lilly  &  Company 
(Chairman.  FSUC  Committee). 

Norman  M.  Coats.  Director.  Economic  Re- 
search Department.  Ralston  Purina  Com- 
pany. 

Bruce  L.  Gardner.  Professor.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Resource  Economics.  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

R.  J.  McCoy.  Manager.  Commodity  Research 
&  Analysis,  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 

R.  Gerald  Saylor.  Director.  Market  Econom- 
ics. Deere  and  Company. 

A.  C.  Peterson.  Director  of  Agriculture 
Chemicals  Market  Research,  Shell  Chemical 
Company. 

Glenn  W.  Suter,  Director,  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics, New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Markets. 

Norman  Urqubart.  Asst.  Vice  Pres.  and 
Commodity  Economist.  Cltbank. 

John  Wilkin.  Vice  President.  Doane  Agri- 
cultural Service,  Inc. 


FABitaAKx  Snvicn. 
Detiver,  Colo.,  September  2, 1911. 
Senator  Lowcix  Wxickzk, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State.  Juatice. 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  Commit- 
tee   on    Appropriations,     U.S.     Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deax  Ma.  Chaoikam  :  I  am  writing  to  sup- 
port your  effort  to  alter  the  language  of 
the  Melcher  amendment  which  prohibits  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  from  conducting  the 
Farm  Finance  Survey  as  a  toilowap  to  the 
1983  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Obtaining  reliable  flnanrlal  Information 
on  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
U  nearly  impossible.  This  special  survey  Is 
the  only  Instrument  currently  available 
which  provides  data  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  American  agrlcultvire.  This  Informa- 
tion Is  very  useful  to  a  number  of  organi- 
zations. Including  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
because  It  permits  banks  In  the  System  to 
more  acciuately  gauge  how  lending  policies 
and  practices  should  change  to  meet  the 
growing  credit  needs  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  information  also  permits  all 
lending  institutions  to  monitor  regional  dif- 
ferences In  farm  structiire  and  credit  warth- 
loess — which  Is  Important  Information  to 
have  when  new  farm  programs  are  being 
developed. 

Since  Information  from  the  Farm  Finance 
Survey  Is  so  Important  to  public  and  pri- 
vate decisionmakers,  I  hope  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  restrictions  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  ai^roprlatlons  measure. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Edwakd  HAXSHBAmcn, 

Research.  Manager. 

UitxvxisnT  OF  Illinois. 

AT  Usbana-Chamfaioh. 
Vrbana,  III.,  August  31, 1981. 
Senator  Lowell  Weickxs, 
Chairman  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAB  Senator  Weicke«:  As  a  user  of  data 
from  the  Farm  Finance  Survey  conducted 
every  five  years  by  the  Census  Bureau.  I  have 
been  encouraged  to  Indicate  the  benefits  of 
this  data  In  light  of  the  possible  loss  of 
funding  for  the  Survey  from  an  amendment 
proposed  for  the  1982  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Commerce  Department.  My  Job  Is  that  of 
a  professor  of  Agricultural  Finance  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  conducting  research 
and  educational  activities  on  all  aspects  of 
agricultural  finance  with  emphasis  on  the 
financial  management  and  performance  of 
farm  businesses.  In  support  of  these  activ- 
ities, a  comprehensive,  high  quality,  stable 
data  base  Is  essential  In  Identifying  emerging 
problems,  explaining  farmers"  financial  be- 
havior, and  evaluating  various  management 
strategies  for  Improving  financial  perform- 
ance. 

I  am  fortunate  to  have  USDA  personnel 
located  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who  have 
access  to  and  have  worked  with  data  from 
the  Farm  Finance  Survey  In  the  past.  Several 
publications  have  occurred  over  the  years 
as  a  direct  result  of  having  this  data  avail- 
able, and  It  has  served  an  essential  role  In 
validating  many  of  the  assumptions  and 
specifications  that  finance  researchers  must 
make  In  conducting  their  analyses.  Moreover. 
I  am  aware  that  data  from  this  survey  pro- 
vide Important  benchmarks  with  which 
USDA  analysts  evaluate  possible  changes  In 
their  annual  data  series  on  financial  per- 
formance In  the  farm  sector.  Hence,  listing 
the  availability  of  this  data  would  substanti- 
ally deteriorate  the  ouallty  of  the  excellent 
performance  measures  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  farm  sector,  and  significantly 


affect  the  availability  of  high  quality  In* 
formation  for  financial  research. 

Many  states  do  provide  record  keeping  serv- 
ices for  selected  farmers  and  many  lending 
Institutions  compile  financial  data  as  well. 
However,  these  types  of  data  are  not  based 
on  sampling  procedures  and  are  Indicative 
of  selected  farm  and  farmers  characteristics. 
Hence,  their  generality  Is  quite  limited. 

Thus,  I  am  quite  supportive  of  efforts  to 
continue  the  Farm  Finance  Survey,  and  hope 
that  this  will  be  the  case. 
Sincerely, 

PxTB  J.  BAiar, 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Finance. 

North  Carolina  State  Universitt. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  September  4,  1981. 
Senator  Loweix  Weicker, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  Commit- 
tee   on    Appropriations,     V.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Weicker:  I  write  to  you  to 
urge  your  support  for  funding  of  the  Farm 
Finance  Survey  which  the  Census  Bureau 
has  proposed  for  1983.  which  I  understand 
would  be  Included  In  the  1982  Appropria- 
tions BlU. 

The  American  Agricultural  Economics  As- 
sociation's Economic  Statistics  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Census  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  modify  data  collection  and  re- 
porting procedures  so  as  to  provide  better 
knowledge  about  farm  Income  and  changes 
In  the  structure  of  the  farming  sector.  This 
collaboration  has  been  underway  for  about 
ten  years,  and  in  a  recent  review  of  this  work 
It  was  clear  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  see 
the  payoff  In  terms  of  Improved  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  health  of  the  farmlnf 
sector.  Much  of  the  data  for  these  efforts  can 
be  obtained  only  from  a  survey  such  as  th-t 
Farm  Finance  Survey.  If  It  Is  to  be  discon- 
tinued, our  knowledge  of  the  current  prob- 
lems and  proeress  In  agriculture  will  be  se- 
verely limited.  I  hooe  that  It  will  be  possible 
for  your  "committee  to  find  some  way  to 
avoid  this  unfortunate  prospect. 
Sincerely. 

RirR\RD  K.  Perrin. 
Profesnor  and  Chairman.  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Committee.  American  Agricul- 
tural Economies  Association. 

New  Mexico  State  Universitt. 
LasCruces.  S.  Mex.,  August  31, 1981. 
Penator  Lowell  Wei-ker. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciani.  Commit- 
tee   on    Apvro'nriations,    V.S.    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Weickfr-   I  am  wrltln«t  to 
uree  vour  sunoort  of  the  Farm  Finance  Sur- 
vev  belne  debated  In  committee.  Af?rlculture. 
the  most  basic  of  all  Indu^trlM  must  have 
available  statistics  for  uf«e  In  rttrectlnff  pol- 
icy decisions.  We  wotild  be  li?norlng  an  in- 
dustry's re«ds  If  we  adopted  the  views  of 
Senator  Melcher. 
Sincerely. 

OitnROE  B.  Dawson. 
Head  of  Agriculture  Department. 

Ci.'HiMA  State  Uwr'ERSTrT. 
StiWrater.  OJrla.,  August  31,  1981. 
5»<»nator  T<jw»t.l  Weickju. 
Chnirmnn.  Snbcommitfei  on  State.  Justice. 
Co''nmf!fK.     anil    JuAlrinni    Anwovrla- 
tionn.  VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
I>F»ii  Skn»tor  WwTsii:  T  am  stronglv  op- 
posed to  efforts  to  terminate  the  1983  Farm 
Plnnnce  Survev.  and  urge  that  funds  be  re- 
stored In  the  1983  Budget  of  the  Department 
of  rr>Tnmerce  to  conduct  the  Surrey. 
Without  reasonably  accurate  Information 


on  the  economic  position  of  farmers.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  make  sound  public  policy.  The 
Farm  Finance  Survey  is  absolutely  critical 
for  reliable  Information  on  the  economic 
health  of  the  farming  Industry.  That  survey 
is  the  only  source  of  reliable  data  on  the 
assets,  liabilities,  and  net  worth  of  farmers. 
It  provides  a  quinquennial  benchmark  that 
make  possible  annual  estimates  of  the  farm- 
ing sector  balance  sheet.  It  Is  the  only  survey 
that  provides  sufficient  data  to  specify  the 
Income  and  balance  sheet  position  of  farmers 
by  type  and  size  of  farm.  Such  data  are  es- 
sential to  determine  changes  In  wealth  ptosl- 
tlon  of  farmers,  capital  gains,  and  compare 
efficiency  among  farms  of  different  sizes. 

This  information  could  potentially  be  ob- 
tained In  the  Census  of  Agriculture.  Because 
of  Its  detail  and  sensitivity,  however.  It  Is 
obtained  only  from  the  Farm  Finance  Survey 
which,  because  of  the  relatively  small  sam- 
ple, minimizes  the  burden  on  respondents 
while  obtaining  reasonably  reliable  data. 

As  Immediate  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Economics  Association, 
former  chairman  of  that  Association's  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Committee  and  former 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Census  Advisory 
Committee,  I  have  a  good  feel  for  the  avail- 
ability and  need  for  economic  data  on  the 
farming  Industry.  In  addition,  as  the  author 
or  co-author  of  four  books  and  over  250 
Journal  articles  and  published  papers  on 
agriculture.  I  have  the  experience  of  one  who 
works  with  the  data  from  day  to  day.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  few  sets  of 
Information  more  Important  to  farmers, 
economists,  policy  makers  and  others  con- 
cerning the  agricultural  Industry  than  In- 
formation obtained  from  the  Farm  Finance 
Survey.  I  hope  you  will  spare  no  effort  to  see 
that  this  survey  Is  pursued  In  a  timely  and 
expeditious  manner  with  full  funding. 
Sincerely. 

LtrrRER  TWEETEN. 

Regents  Professor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
I  may  address  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  temporarily  laying  aside  the 
committee  amendment?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Now  I  would  pose  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

SECOND    EXCEPTED    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

PAGE     11.     LINES     24-25 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  next  committee 
amendment  the  proposal  on  page  11, 
lines  24  and  25,  restrictions  on  funding 
construction  of  any  ship  in  any  foreign 
coimtry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  language 
provides  that — 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  used  for  construction  of 
any  ship  In  any  foreign  country. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  could  disagree  with  that  restric- 
tion. Frankly,  I  am  puzzled  ajs  to  why 
the  Senate  committee  voted  to  strike  the 
provision.  Neither  the  House  report  nor 
the  Senate  report  makes  any  mention  of 
the  provision.  I  certainly  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  Senate  could  go  on  record 
as  approving  the  removal  of  such  lan- 
guage. 

I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  floor 


manager  is  willing  to  explain  the  com- 
mittee's action. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  committee's  action 
was  an  all-sweeping  action.  We  decided 
to  take  out  all  of  these  conditions  in  the 
hope  that  when  this  matter  is  taken  up 
on  the  floor,  the  Senate  could  exercise  its 
will  and  restore  whatever  provision  they 
wanted  to. 

In  this  case,  I  would  suggest,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  wishes  to  restore 
this  language,  that  it  should  come  under 
another  section.  I  think  it  should  be  on 
page  14,  after  line  17,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  That  is  where 
it  would  belong. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Page  14? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Page  14.  afer  line  17. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  unanimous-consent  reouest  will  ap- 
ply, but  I  will  make  a  pass  at  it  and  see 
how  the  f"-t<*"ni<'-vi«>'<  »r.o~-..»oj.  Qf  jj^ig 

bill  (Mr.  Weicker)  reacts  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  provision  on  page  11.  lines  24  and 
25,  which  were  eliminated  by  the  Senate 
committee,  be  reinserted  on  page  14  after 
line  17. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESTT^ING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanimou.s-coTisent  re'"ne<!t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
the  amendment,  as  eliminated  by  the 
Senate  committee,  is  now  in  place  on 
page  14  after  line  11  as  &  result  of  my 
imanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  attempting  to  insert  House  lan- 
guage in  a  later  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HELMS.  ¥es.  I  understand  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  not  object  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
already  been  done. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

THIRD      EXCEPTED      COMMITTEC      AMENDMENT — 
PACE    12,    LINES    1-3 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  next  succeeding 
committee  amendment  on  page  12,  line 
1  through  3 — 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
promoting  or  conducting  trade  relations  with 
Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  charming  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  address  herself  to  this 
amendment  as  well,  but  I  do  want  to  say, 
prior  to  her  arrival  in  the  Chamber,  that 
the  House  language  states: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  m 
this  title  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
promoting  or  conducting  trade  relations  with 
Cuba. 

The  committee  proposes  to  strike  this 
language.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  and  this  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wish  to  make  sure  that 
the  language  is  included. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  anyone  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  at  heart  would  want 
to  spend  taxpayers'  money  to  promote  or 
conduct  trade  relations  with  Cuba.  Cer- 
tainly the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  want  to  spend  taxpayers'  funds  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  Senate  strikes  the 
House  language,  it  would  send  a  wrong 
signal  to  (Tuba.  It  would  undercut  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  are  talking  about  taking  strong 
measures  against  Cuba  if  Cuba  does  not 
stop  exporting  revolution.  We  are  talking 
about  setting  up  Radio  Free  Cuba.  A  pro- 
hibition of  the  sort  passed  by  the  House 
is  completely  in  accord  with  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment policy.  Why  should  we  be  afraid 
to  spell  it  out  in  law?  I  think  the  House 
language  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  tommittee  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  agree  to  have  a  short  quorum  call, 
because  I  should  like  to  discuss  that  with 
him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Surely. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  state  whether  he 
wishes  the  second  committee  amendment 
to  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  Chair  means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec- 
ond committee  amendment  was  an 
amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  The  lan- 
guage the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
proposed  to  strike  had  been  removed,  but 
the  original  committee  amendment  had 
not  been  acted  on.  which  would  strike 
this  duplicative  language. 
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Mr.  KELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  lor  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  inquiry  of  the  Chair,  he  is  ask- 
ing if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
agrees  to  striking  the  second  amendment 
on  page  11  so  that  it  may  be  inserted  and 
reinstated  on  page  13.  Is  that  true? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  that  it  has  been  reinstated.  The 
question  now  is  whether  the  Senator 
wishes  it  stricken. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  second  committee  amendment 
be  agreed  to.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  second  committee  amendment 
be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  second  excepted  conunittee 
amendment  (page  11,  lines  24-25)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TBIRO  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMEKDMENT — 
PACE    12,    LINES    1-3 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  third  excepted  committee 
amendment  is  the  pending  business.        ' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
did  not  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
have  a  request  pending  before  the  roUcall 
vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  aware  of  that,  but 
was  not  that  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  or  to  the  quonmi 
call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  was 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  light 
of  circumstances,  that  judgment  can  be 
made  subsequently,  I  withdraw  at  least 
temporarily  my  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

.    The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  proposal  relevant  to  the  third  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  relates  to  the 
language  which  states : 

No  part  of  any  aporoprtatlon  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
promoting  or  conducting  trade  relations  with 
Cuba. 

That  language  was  stricken  by  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee.  As  I 


understand  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  caro^uui,  it  is  to  reinstate 
that  language. 

Let  me  say  this:  Nothing  is  a  more 
classic  example  ox  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations oul  than  uus  statement  and 
nouung  more  ciassicauy  illustrates  why 
it  IS  tnal  there  snoula  not  oe  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  oiu  or,  ratner,  wiiy 
It  shouiu  be  nanoled  by  tae  autnorizing 
committees. 

The  distmguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  among  otners,  is  a  memiier  oi 
the  committee  on  i^oreign  Relations. 
Tiiat  is  wnere  this  subject  matter  should 
be  addressed.  Regaroiess  of  what  side 
anybody  takes  on  the  issue,  the  reason  it 
should  be  addressed  there  is  that  we  have 
no  loreign  poiicy  waen  it  comes  to  Cuba. 
As  long  as  we  stick  tnese  httle  buzzword 
cliches  m  appropriations  bills,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  foreign  poiicy  as  it  re- 
lates to  Cuba  or  Central  America  or  the 
Caribbean  or  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  enormously 
important  subject  to  this  Nation.  In  ef- 
fect, we  have  had  the  same  loreign  pol- 
icy as  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States  since  the  1950's.  I  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a  review  of  that 
policy  and  implementing  one  that  makes 
sense. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  President,  as  to 
what  it  is  that  makes  sense,  but  certain- 
ly, the  Nation  is  owed  a  debate  on  this 
subject.  Right  now,  the  only  foreign  pol- 
icy that  we  have  is  name  calling.  One 
week  it  is  Castro  laying  it  on  Ronadd 
Reagan ;  the  next  week  it  is  Reagan-Haig 
laying  it  on  Castro.  What  kind  of  a  for- 
eign policy  is  that? 

Senators  are  going  to  traipse  in  here 
and  they  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  figure  that  will  settle 
the  Cuban  issue.  And  it  does  not.  It  is 
not  that  that  issue  is  not  without  conse- 
quence. It  could  very  well  lead,  imder 
the  present  set  of  circumstances,  to 
armed  conflict.  It  jeopardizes  our  young 
people.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  we  owe  it  to  this 
Nation  as  Senators  to  establish  a  foreign 
policy,  one  that  is  conceived  in  the  nor- 
mal constitutional  process,  which  is  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Fore'gn  Rela- 
tions, then  by  the  full  U.S.  Senate,  in 
coniunction  with  the  President,  the  State 
Department,  and  so  on. 

Now.  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senators 
that  this  language  stay  in.  it  is  of  no 
matter  in  the  sense  of  Its  coming  to  a 
rollcall  vote.  But  it  is  of  greit  imoort 
that  one  of  the  great  Issues  of  this  time 
remains  unaddressed. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  President,  in 
Cuba — indeed,  in  the  Caribbean  and  in 
Central  America — the  Soviet  Union  wan- 
ders around  wil'y-nilly.  all  as  a  result  of 
a  foreign  policy  that  was  instituted  in 
the  l->te  1950's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  ques- 
tion that  should  arise  in  anybody's  mind 
is.  how  valid  is  a  policy  that  has  per- 
mitted the  Soviet  Union  to  plant  itself 
squarely  in  our  hem'sohere?  It  is  obvi- 
ously a  foreign  policy  that  does  not  work. 
I  should  think  this  should  be,  along  with 
the  Mideast.  No.  1  on  the  a?enda  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

This  amendment,  if  I  am  not  mis- 


taken, relates  to  trade  relations.  Let  me 
tell  about  trade  relations  and  about 
trade  in  Cuba  right  now.  Anybody  who 
thinks  it  is  just  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Cuba  should  go  down  there.  It  is  the  So- 
viet Union,  all  right.  It  is  also  Japan, 
Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many. Canada.  Every  nation  in  the 
world  is  present  in  Cuba  and  is  trading 
with  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  is  not 
competing  at  all,  either  in  terms  of  goods 
or  in  terms  of  ideas.  That  is  why  ideas 
are  dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
products  are  dominated  by  all  the 
world's  trading  partners,  except  the 
United  States. 

What  kind  of  foreign  policy  is  that?  I 
suggest  that  the  cause  of  peace  and  the 
cause  of  getting  the  Soviet  Union  out 
of  the  Caribbean  are  far  better  served 
by  the  United  States  getting  down  there 
and  competing  than  it  is  by  the  present 
poiicy  of  name  calling,  which  purports 
to  be  a  substitute  for  a  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  committee  amendment, 
page  12,  lines  1  through  3,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  at  this  t'me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  today  to  reit- 
erate a  point  that  I  raised  last  week 
in  my  opening  remarks.  It  is  my  sincere 
desire  that  no  later  than  tomorrow 
afternoon  an  appropriation  for  the 
agencies  funded  by  this  legislation  will 
be  approved.  However,  imless  we  act 
promptly,  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
another  continuing  appropriation. 

Let  me  illustrate  why  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  funding  the  agencies 
imder  this  bill  is  undesirable. 

First,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
achieves  greater  savings  than  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Overall,  the  1982  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  $1  billion 
below  the  1981  spending  levels. 

Second,  the  priorities  earmarked  by 
the  Senate  are  considerably  different 
than  those  established  by  the  House  in 
a  number  of  areas.  For  instance,  we 
maintain  higher  spending  levels  for  a 
number  of  important  fisheries  and 
weather  service  programs  operated  by 
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the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  We  have  provided  a 
larger  appropriation  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sea  grant  college  programs. 
Yet,  overall,  the  Senate  spending  levels 
in  the  Commerce  area  are  $150  million 
below  the  House.  Under  a  continuing 
resolution,  these  savings  will  be  lost. 

In  the  Justice  Department  area,  the 
impact  of  the  conventional  continuing 
resolution  is  even  greater.  Most  agen- 
cies—including the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  litigating  divisions 
and  the  U.S.  attorneys,  as  well  as  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice—will be  funded  at  1981  appropria- 
tion levels.  For  the  most  part,  this  level 
would  be  lower  than  even  the  revised 
budget  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  rejected  by  the  committee  as  harm- 
ful to  our  Nation's  criminal  justice 
efforts. 

Under  a  continuing  resolution,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will  be 
funded  at  a  level  which  is  $74  million 
less  than  that  currently  In  the  bill.  If 
you  recall,  the  Bureau  informed  Con- 
gress that  the  $47  million  September  cut 
would  result  In  the  loss  of  2,000  em- 
ployees. Including  several  himdred 
agents.  A  continuing  appropriation  could 
nearly  double  that  reduction.  For  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the 
funding  level  will  be  $16,479,000  less  than 
that  approved  by  committee.  Again  this 
will  result  in  reductions  in  personnel  and 
could  threaten  the  State  and  local  drug 
task  forces. 

Perhaps  most  severely  affected  by  the 
failure  to  enact  an  appropriation  bill  will 
be  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  As  you  know.  Senator  Hollings 
and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  committee  recommendation 
for  INS  by  $85  million.  These  are  emer- 
gency funds.  They  arc  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  continual  tide  of  illeeal  aliens. 

Recentlv,  we  were  informed  by  OMB 
that  INS  is  currently  in  a  de'^ciency  sit- 
uation. Without  an  appropriation  biU, 
however,  INS  will  be  continued  at  a  level 
which  is  $108  million  below  that  which 
it  needs.  There  are  no  emergency  funds 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  So,  unless  the 
Senate  acts  on  this  bill,  there  will  be  no 
emergency  funds  for  the  agency. 

Finally.  I  want  to  underscore  some- 
thing wh'ch  should  alreafiv  be  anparent 
to  the  Members  of  th's  body.  The  INS 
and  Justice  agencies  oolnt  out  why  a  con- 
tinuing aopropriatlon  would  impose 
hardship.  However,  it  should  also  illus- 
trate that  to  the  extent  that  the  Senate 
submits  to  extended  debate  on  issues 
which  are  extraneous  to  the  appropria- 
tions process,  the  Senate  also  relin- 
quishes its  voice  in  establishing  the  prior- 
ities of  the  budget.  In  mv  view,  this  Is 
perhaps  the  greatest  disservice  we  do  for 
we  are  foregoing  our  own  constitutional 
role  In  setting  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  ouorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT  NO.    eOt 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  Information 
regarding  certain  deceased  individuals  and 
missing  children) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
manager  temporarily  set  aside  the  cotq- 
mlttee  amendments? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  com- 
mittee amendments.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
propoees  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
609. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  25,  between  lines  15  and  16,  in- 
sert the  following: 

Section  534(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
any  information  which  would  assist  in  the 
identification  of  any  deceased  individual  who 
has  not  been  identified  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
ceased individual; 

"(3)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  pre- 
serve any  Information  from  authorized  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
cities,  and  penal  and  other  institutions,  or 
from  a  parent,  legal  guardian,  or  next  of  kin 
of  an  unemanclpated  person,  as  defined  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  residence  of  such 
person,  which  woul4  assist  in  the  location  of 
any  missing  person  who^ 

"(A)  is  under  proven  physical  or  mental 
disability  making  the  person  a  danger  to 
himself  or  others; 

"(B)  is  in  the  company  of  another  person 
under  circumstances  indicating  that  bis 
physical  safety  is  in  danger; 

"(C)  is  missing  under  circumstances  indi- 
cating that  the  disappearance  was  not  vol- 
untary; or 

"(D)  is  unemanclpated  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  his  State  of  residence;  and";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "exchange  these  rec- 
ords" in  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated) 
ond  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exchange  such 
records  or  Information". 

The  heading  for  section  534  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  534.  Acquisition,    preservation,    and    ex- 
change   of    identification    records 
and  information:    appointment  of 
officials". 
The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  33  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  534  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"534.  Acoulsltlon.  preservation,  and  ex- 
chanee  of  identification  records  and 
information;  appointment  of  offi- 
cials.". 

(The  names  of  the  following  Senators 
were  added  as  cosponsors  to  UP  Amend- 


ment 609,  by  unanimous  consent:  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Arxstkong, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  D'Ajiato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Durenberceh,  Mr.  Eagli- 
TON,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  Jepsen,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Lucar,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias,  Mr.  MATiUNACA,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
NicxLEs,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rieglk,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Rddman,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Btennis,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Wallop,  and 
Mr.  Williams.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  Is  Iden- 
tical to  S.  I'/Ol,  the  missing  children  bill, 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  56  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  My  amendment  would 
establish  a  national  computer  informa- 
tion network  to  assist  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  locating,  and  identifying 
missing  children  and  to  aid  In  the  identi- 
fication of  the  dead  who  are  found  with- 
out enough  evidence  to  establish  their 
next  of  kin. 

Currently,  the  FBI  maintains  a  nation- 
wide file  on  all  Information  sent  to  it 
from  the  47  States  who  submit  to  it  com- 
puterized information  they  collect  on 
missing  persons  disappearing  Inside  their 
State  borders.  A  nationwide  system 
makes  sense.  After  all,  this  Is  the  com- 
puter age  and  an  era  of  profound  ad- 
vances In  communications  technology; 
8,000  pieces  of  Information  can  be  stored 
on  a  computer  chip  no  larger  than  a 
fingernail.  Information  can  be  sent  with- 
out difficulty  to  other  countries. 

It  Is  easily  within  our  means  to  develop 
a  nationwide  system  for  almost  any  con- 
ceivable purpose  if  the  desire  is  there 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  coimtry  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  FBI  for  having 
the  vision  to  voluntarily  provide  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  missing  people. 

However,  statistics  indicate  that  rec- 
ords for  only  10  percent  of  all  missing 
persons  are  ever  entered  into  statewide 
computers.  I  might  add  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  missing  persons 
are  children  and  therefore  only  10  per- 
cent enter  the  national  clearinghouse. 
This  is  a  national  disgrace  because  many 
missing  children  become  classified  as 
missing  because  they  were  abducted  and 
taken  against  their  will  to  other  States 
and  countries.  With  such  a  modest  per- 
centage entered  into  the  clearinghouse, 
it  Is  obvious  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
increase  the  chances  that  kidnapped 
children  can  be  located,  wherever  they 
are.  and  returned  safely  to  their  homes. 

At  the  present  time,  a  stolen  car  gets 
more  attention  under  current  law  than 
does  a  missing  child. 

Harsh  though  the  statement  is.  It  is  the 
truth.  Recently,  as  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
General  Oversight.  I  heard  heart-break- 
ing testimony  from  the  parents  of  miss- 
ing and  murdered  children.  All  pointed 
to  the  need  for  a  nationwide  information 
system. 
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From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Walsh  of 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  whose  6-year-old  son, 
Adam,  was  abducted  from  a  shopping 
center  and  murdered,  I  heard  of  the  frus- 
tration of  trying  to  coordinate  their 
search  among  different  police  agencies. 
Mr.  Walsh  toid  my  subcommittee: 

It  Is  certainly  evident  that  the  priorities  of 
this  great  country  are  In  some  disorder.  A 
country  that  can  launch  a  s-^ace  shuttle  that 
can  return  to  the  Earth  and  take  off  again,  a 
country  that  can  allocate  millions  of  dollars 
to  save  a  small  fish,  the  snail  darter  .  .  .  but 
does  not  have  a  centralized  reporting  system 
or  a  nationwide  search  system  for  missing 
children,  certainly  needs  to  reaffirm  the  very 
principles  that  the  country  was  founded  on. 
We  pray,  along  with  thousands  of  other  con- 
cerned parents,  that  you  will  continue  to 
have  the  strength  to  continue  your  efforts. 
You  have  helped  us  keep  the  threads  of  our 
lives  together  and  given  us  definite  reassur- 
ance that  Adam  did  not  die  In  vain.  God  bless 
you. 

Prom  Mrs.  JuUe  Patz  of  New  York  City, 
whose  6-year-old  son,  Etan,  disappeared 
on  the  wav  to  school  more  than  2  years 
ago  and  has  never  been  found,  I  heard  of 
a  family's  sense  of  hopelessness  and  iso- 
lation in  trying  to  cope  with  the  unthink- 
able. Mrs.  Patz  said : 

When  the  police  have  gone,  the  burden 
falls  back  on  the  parents.  Usually,  they  are 
emotionally  distraught,  financially  limited, 
untrained  in  search  methods  and  totally 
lacking  any  official  leverage  necessary  for 
obtaining  information.  The  task  of'conduct- 
Ing  a  national  search  Is  beyond  the  abilities 
of  the  grieving  parents. 

Much  of  the  language  in  this  bill  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  After  extensive  discus- 
sion w'th  the  Bureau  almost  all  of  their 
suggestions  or  recommendations  were 
included  by  appropriate  additions  to  the 
Missing  Childrens  Act. 

Costs  can  be  kept  at  a  minimiun  be- 
cause the  computer  system  to  track  miss- 
ing children  is  already  in  place.  The 
information  on  unidentified  deceased  in- 
dividuals can  be  initiated  with  minimal 
costs.  These  films  can  be  adequately  and 
efficiently  maintained  by  a  hand  file 
process  involving  minimal  staff  additions 
for  the  FBI. 

The  bill  has  been  well  received  by  all 
manner  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Specific  endorsement  of  this  bill  has 
been  made  bv  the  Nat  onal  and  Interna- 
tional Associations  of  Police  Chiefs, 
the  International  Union  of  Police  Asso- 
ciations. APL-CIO,  and  the  American 
Correction  Association.  In  addit  on,  a 
strong  endorsement  has  been  received 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. 

Our  collective  awareness  of  this  crit- 
ical problem  has  been  increased  by  the 
activities  surrounding  this  legislation. 
Now  is  the  time  to  seize  the  momen- 
tum that  has  stirred  the  American  pub- 
lic. The  situation  demands  an  appro- 
priate response  from  the  membership 
or  Congress.  The  Missing  Childrens  Act 
will  be  an  essential  resource  in  assur- 
ing the  real  safety  of  our  children. 

Th's  amendment  will  provide  a  solu- 
tion so  desperately  needed.  I  urge  you 
to  join  with  the  56  cosponsors  of  the 
missing  child  biU  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  who  strongly 


endorse  S.  1701  and  support  passage  of 
this  amendment. 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  families  of 
missing  children,  I  have  submitted  this 
amendment  which  will: 

First.  Provide  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  identification  of  missing  children, 
run  aways  and  victims  of  parental 
kidnapping. 

Second.  Allow  all  missing  children  to 
be  listed  in  a  national  crime  information 
center. 

Third.  Provide  parental  access  to  a 
computer  network. 

Fourth.  Assist  in  identification  of  de- 
ceased individuals. 

No  one  even  knows  how  many  chUdren 
disappear  each  year,  but  we  do  know  that 
this  is  a  problem  we  can  no  longer 
neglect. 

BTATEICKNT  ON  T7P  AKENDMENT  NO.  609 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  support  the 
passage  of  S.  1701,  the  Missing  Children's 
Act.  I  commend  and  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Hawkins  on  her  efforts.  This  legisla- 
tion requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
maintain  a  nationwide  computer  system 
for  the  listing  of  missing  children,  which 
will  allow  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
obtain  information  about  missing  chil- 
dren not  only  within  their  home  State, 
but  throughout  the  country. 

Not  only  wiU  information  on  missing 
children  be  readily  available,  but  also, 
for  the  first  time,  a  national  computerized 
clearinghouse  of  information  on  dead 
whose  next  of  kin  cannot  be  located  will 
be  established.  Since  this  bill  requires 
information  to  go  into  the  computer  15 
days  after  the  deceased  person  has  re- 
mained unidentified,  it  provides  current 
information  to  families  or  kin  seeking 
status  of  a  missing  family  member. 

I  commend  Senator  Hawkins;  for  the 
work  she  has  done  to  increase  our  aware- 
ness of  the  severity  of  this  problem.  This 
action  is  long  overdue  and  I  beUeve  that 
the  implementation  of  this  legislation 
will  greatly  assist  families  seeking  miss- 
ing person  Information  and  help  ease  the 
worry  that  results  from  having  a  missing 
family  member. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  though 
I  disagree  with  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  inso- 
far as  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  also  know  full  well  that  this 
is  not  unique  nor  will  it  be  imique  to  hear 
such  amendments. 

Certainly,  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment deserves,  I  think,  the  support  of  all 
of  us  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  think 
the  observations  she  made  are  entirely 
correct.  On  behalf  of  the  majority  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  go  ahead  and  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  609)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  cable. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
appropriations  bill  now  before  us  con- 
tains funding  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
I  wish  to  make  two  points  as  the  Senate 
considers  this  legislation. 

First,  It  has  been  11  months  since  the 
President  first  proposed  to  terminate 
EDA.  During  that  period,  the  Congress 
has  repeatedly  rejected  that  proposal. 
Today,  we  are  implementing  the  con- 
gressional will  by  providing  EDA  fund- 
ing for  another  year. 

This  is  extremely  significant  to  the 
State  of  Maine,  Mr.  President. 

The  EDA  was  created  to  promote  the 
long-range  economic  development  of 
areas  with  severe  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  with  low  per  capita 
income.  EDA  aids  in  the  development  of 
pubUc  facilities  and  private  enterprise 
to  create  new,  permanent  jobs  and  to 
preserve  existing  jobs  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  by  the  shutdown  of  an 
industry  in  such  an  area. 

The  act  is  grounded  in  the  reality  that 
no  matter  how  successful  national  eco- 
nom'c  policies  may  be  in  stimulating 
overall  economic  growth  and  reducing 
infiation  and  unemployment,  important 
structural  problems  will  remain.  Many 
of  our  Nation's  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities and  multistate  regions  will  still 
be  experiencing  unemployment,  lagging 
economic  growth,  industrial  decline  and 
underutilized  production  facilities  and 
resources. 

Maine  has  many  such  areas.  My  State 
has  a  per  capita  income  that  is  20-per- 
cent lower  than  the  national  average. 

Manufacturing  jobs  in  the  State  have 
grown  by  3  5  percent  in  the  last  decade, 
coAipared  with  an  average  growth  rate 
of  25  percent  in  the  West  and  18  per- 
cent in  the  South. 

We  in  Maine  have  benefited  greatly 
from  economic  development  funding  and 
our  successes  have  no  doubt  had  some 
beneficial  albeit  small,  impact  on  the  na- 
tional economy. 

For  example,  EDA  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  creating  and  saving  thousands  of 
jobs  in  Maine.  In  a  State  with  chronic 
unemployment  problems  and  an  economy 
aggravated  by  high  energy  costs,  this  is 
a  substantial  contribution.  Many  Maine 
communities  do  not  have  the  indigenous 
resources  to  attract  substantial  private 
investment.  EDA  has  provided  that  seed 
money. 

EDA  grants  and  loans  are  partially 
responsible  for  successful  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize our  fishing,  potato  farming  and 
textile  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
reaffirmation  of  our  commitment  to  help 
regions  of  our  country  where  incomes  re- 
main low,  where  unemployment  remains 
high,  and  where  help  is  needed  to  stimu- 
late local  economic  growth. 
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Second,  while  I  am  pleased  that  Con- 
gress has  continued  its  commitment  to 
economic  development  programs,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  level  of  funding  for 
EDA  provided  in  this  bill.  The  Congress 
has  authorized  $290  million  for  the  EDA 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  the  absolute 
minimal  level  of  funding  necessary  to 
implement  a  scaled-back  but  still  effec- 
tive program.  As  the  national  economy 
goes  deeper  into  recession,  it  seems  to 
me  that  more,  not  less,  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  would  make  sense. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  this  bill  will 
accept  the  appropriation  level  contained 
in  the  House  bUl.  Further  cuts  would 
further  delay  the  economic  recovery  of 
numerous  regions.  The  economic  recov- 
ery of  the  Nation  will  be  inevitably 
retarded  if  it  is  accompanied  by  con- 
tinuing pockets  of  slow  growth  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

I  shouM  like  to  address  some  questions 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  (Mr.  Weicker). 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  it  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  EDA  pro- 
grams make  an  important  contribution 
to  areas  of  low  per  capita  income  and 
persistently  high  unemployment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes;  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine.  EDA 
has  been  very  successful  in  creating  jobs, 
generating  State  and  local  tax  returns, 
and  raising  the  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  areas  of  slow  growth. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  further  that  (iif:tress°d  areas  are  in 
greater  need  of  EDA  programs  in  the 
present  economy,  and  that  there  are  no 
other  Federal  programs  that  address  the 
needs  met  bv  EDA  programs  now? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes:  it  is  my  belief 
that  EDA  provides  aid  not  avaOable 
through  other  Federal  programs  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  support  the  maximum  fund- 
ing possible  for  EDA  within  the  con- 
straint of  overoll  budget  considerations? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  do. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  set  aside  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  sponsored  bv  myself. 
Senator  Rdwert  c.  Byrd.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. Senator  Danforth.  Senator  Bump- 
ers. Senator  Leahy,  and  Senator  Bauccs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority manager  of  the  bill  and  I  agree 
that  the  committee  amendments  may  be 
set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  610 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  t)he  Senate 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  aad  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  vigorously 
and  actively  enforce  the  antitrust  laws) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btkd,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  BI7MPERS,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Baccus.  and 
Mr.  Eacleton,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  610. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SENSE    or    THE    SENATE    RESOLTTTION 

The  Congress  has  consistently  sought  to 
prevent  the  excessive  concentration  of  the 
American  economy  by  enacting  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  in  1890,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Clayton  Acts  In  1914,  and 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  In  1930; 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
is  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  competitive 
economy,  and  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Nation's 
historic  commitment  to  a  free  and  open 
marketplace; 

Antitrust  enforcement  efforts  are  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  a  climate  of  increased 
Government  deregulation  of  business.  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  economic  market- 
place remains  competitive; 

A  series  of  corporate  mergers  is  currently 
taking  place  which  is  tying  up  substantial 
amounts  of  credit  to  the  detriment  of  small 
business  and  is  contributing  to  the  intoler- 
ably high  level  of  Interest  rates; 

The  Congress  has  concluded  that  excessive 
economic  concentration  tends  to  lessen  com- 
petition, impede  economic  growth  and  In- 
novation, harm  small  business,  and  jeopardize 
local  control  of  business; 

Now,  therefore  it  is  the  serue  of  the  SeTiate 
that  .■ 

(1)  The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  seek  actively  and 
vigorously  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws,  in- 
cluding those  against  mergers  and  concen- 
tration, until  and  unless  the  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise;  and 

(2)  Moneys  appropriated  under  this  bill 
shall  be  expended  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  to  do  with  a  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  effective  endorsement 
of  our  antitrust  laws.  In  this  struggle, 
unfortunately,  the  problem  is  that  the 
man  who  heads  the  Antitrust  Division 
at  the  present  time  has  indicated  that 
the  earlier  decisions  that  have  been  part 
of  our  Nation's  history,  the  interpreta- 
tions by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  not 
exactly  in  accord  with  his  point  of  view 
and,  therefore,  he  does  not  intend  to 
abide  by  them.  Unfortunately,  the  man 
who  heads  that  Division  refiects  a  gen- 
eral position  that  many  in  the  adminis- 
tration seem  to  have  at  the  moment: 
People  are  appointed  to  positions  by  the 
administration  who  actually  are  hostile 
to  the  laws  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
enforce. 

For  example,  in  EPA,  we  find  a  lady 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gorsuch,  who  indi- 
cates that  she  really  does  not  have 
strong  concerns  about  the  environment. 
In  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 


mission, we  have  a  woman  by  the  name 
of  Steorts.  She.  too,  has  turned  her  back 
on  the  question  of  effective  enforcement 
of  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her  and 
that  Commission  by  the  law. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  we  have  a  man  by  the 
name  of  William  Bradford  Reynolds,  who 
has  been  less  than  ardent  in  his  con- 
cern with  respect  to  civil  rights. 

We  find  too  often,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  are  being  appointed  to  these 
positions  want  to  turn  the  clock  back,  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  laws  as  they 
presently  exist. 

As  a  consequence,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  failing  to  get  the  kind  of  en- 
forcement, the  kind  of  strength,  the  kind 
of  determination  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled in  connection  with  the  antitrust 
laws  of  this  tountry. 

Probably  the  most  egregious  situations 
in  which  people  have  been  appointed  to 
public  office  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
laws  they  are  called  upon  to  enforce,  have 
to  do  with  the  area  of  antitrust.  We  find, 
as  a  consequence,  a  whole  host  of  merg- 
er activity  throughout  this  Nation,  be- 
cause the  message  is  out.  Mr.  Baxter,  at 
the  Antitrust  Division,  and  Mr.  Miller, 
the  new  head  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, do  not  Jike  the  law.  They  do  not 
think  the  laws  should  be  as  they  are. 
They  think  they  should  change  the  laws. 
But  the  fact  is  that  they  are  not  talking 
about  formally  changing  and  properly 
changing  the  laws.  They  want  to  change 
the  laws  by  indifference,  by  lack  of  con- 
cern, by  disregard. 

This  administration,  which  came  in  on 
the  basis  of  law  and  order,  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  enforce  the  law  no  matter 
who  was  affected,  is  now  saying,  "That  is 
not  what  we  mean  in  the  area  of  anti- 
trust." 

The  sad  part  about  that  is  that  this 
represents  a  break  with  almost  100  years 
of  bipartisan  support  for  antitrust  and 
its  basic  themes  and  doctrines.  Antitrust 
is  not  a  Democratic  program.  It  first 
came  into  being  in  1890  with  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  law,  authored  by  Senator 
John  Sherman,  a  RepubUcan  from  my 
State  of  Ohio. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  men  who  have 
been  part  of  this  body  have  seen  fit  to 
speak  up  for  antitrust,  and  those  who 
have  been  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity at  the  administrative  level  have 
spoken  up  for  antitrust. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  In  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  we  enacted  one  of  the 
most  recent  changes  and  one  of  the  few 
changes  made  in  recent  years  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  Antitrust  Procedural  Im- 
provements Act.  I  am  proud  that  I  was 
the  author  of  that  bill,  and  the  coauthor 
was  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  and  sur- 
prising that  we  now  find  that  this  law 
which  works  so  effectively  for  the  free 
enterprise  system,  which  really  talks 
about  free  competitive  forces  being  able 
to  work,  suddenly  is  being  put  up  on  a 
shelf,  and,  we  are  told,  is  no  longer  im- 
portant. 

Fortunately,  over  the  years,  we  have 
not   had   Democrats   and   Republicans 
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fighting  with  each  other  or  this  subject. 
When  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee was  revived,  it  was  revived  by  a  Re- 
publicr^n  controlled  Senate  in  1953;  and 
last  year's  Antitrust  Procedural  Improve- 
ments Act,  as  I  previously  ment'oned, 
was  a  joint  product  of  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  me. 

Today,  the  breakdown  in  antitrust  en- 
forcement is  particularly  upsetting.  We 
have  a  merger  wave  that  is  approaching 
mammoth  proportions.  The  pace  has 
jumped  25  percent  from  last  year's  third 
quarter,  and  is  accelerating. 

Particularly  d  sturbing  is  the  fact  that 
these  are  giants  swallowing  larger  well- 
managed,  profitable  companies  almost  as 
big  as  they  are.  or  bigger.  Du  Pont  swal- 
lows Conoco.  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
buys  up  Bache.  Mobil  buys  Marcor  and 
flops  on  its  face  with  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  that  deal.  Exxon  acquires  Re- 
liance Electric,  in  my  own  home  com- 
munity. When  some  of  us  spoke  out 
against  that  acquisition,  we  were  told 
this  was  going  to  save  a  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  day.  Now  they  write  about  that 
acquisition  in  Fortune  magazine,  in  a 
feature  cover  story:  "Exxon's  $600-Mil- 
lion  Mistake." 

Connecticut  General  buys  INA:  and 
Mobil,  in  a  capping  climax,  now  wants 
to  buy  up  Marathan  Oil.  in  my  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  referred,  which  was 
published  in  Fortune  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exxon's  $600  Million  Mistake 
(By  Lewis  Beman) 

Imputing  devious  motives  to  Exxon  Corp. 
has  long  been  fashionable.  The  practice  goes 
back  at  least  to  Ida  Tarbell's  muckraking 
turn-of-the-century  classic,  The  History  of 
the  Standard  OH  Company.  Cynicism  was 
rampant  lact  spring  when  the  corporate  heirs 
of  John  D.  Roclcefeller  announced  that 
Exxon  was  abandoning  an  energy-saving  de- 
vice called  the  "alternating-current  synthe- 
sizer." Many  were  sure  that  It  had  never 
been  more  than  a  smoke  screen  for  Exxon's 
politically  controversial  $1.2-bllllon  pur- 
chase of  Reliance  Electric  Co.  In  1979.  Once 
the  heat  was  off.  the  synthesizer,  which 
Exxon  had  spent  $15  million  developing— 
gum-ball  money  for  the  world's  largest  cor- 
poration— could  easly  be  Junked  If  It  proved 
a  turkey. 

Exxon  stockholders  might  well  wish  that 
this  bit  of  demonology  were  true.  Alas,  a 
more  straightforward  theory — that  Exxcn 
had  high  hopes  for  the  synthesizer — Is  the 
correct,  one.  The  concept  was  seductively 
simple.  A  microprocessor  was  to  be  used  In 
combination  with  power  transistors  to  raise 
the  efficiency  of  most  electric  motors,  sav- 
ing the  country  the  equivalent  of  a  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  by  1990.  By  picking  up 
an  established  electrical-equipment  manu- 
facturer that  could  mass-produce  the  syn- 
thesizers, the  top  executives  at  Exxon's  Man- 
hattan headquarters  believed,  the  company 
could  make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money. 

These  dreams  are  shattered,  and  the  real 
news  Is  that  the  $15-mllllon  R&D  loss  Is  only 
the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  The  whole  synthe- 
sizer affair.  It  Is  clear  from  an  exhaustive 
search  of  the  mountains  of  documents  that 
have  come  to  Ueht  In  the  course  of  half  a 
dozen  lawsuits  stemming  from  the  Reliance 
merger.  Is  a  managerial  blunder  of  epic  pro- 


portions that  has  cost  Exxon  at  least  $600 
million.  That  Hgure  represents  the  premium 
the  oil  company  paid  for  Reliance  In  the 
belief,  subsequently  proved  naive,  that  the 
synthesizer  was  a  hot  product  ready  to  bring 
to  market. 

In  hindsight,  Exxon's  reckless  plunge  Is 
understandable.  It  is  run  by  oilmen  with 
little  knowledge  of  manufacturing  and 
something  of  a  wildcatter's  mentality  that 
says  play  your  hunches  and  bet  as  big  as 
you  can.  Clearly,  these  executives  were  not 
restrained  by  Exxon's  board.  Nor  were  they 
well  served  by  the  battery  of  prestigious 
consultants  called  In  on  the  Reliance 
merger. 

In  a  smaller  company,  a  $600-mllllon  mis- 
take could  spell  disaster.  Even  for  mighty 
Exxon,  which  earned  $5.7  billion  on  sales 
of  $103  billion  in  1980,  It  is  a  painfully  large 
sum,  roughly  equal  to  one  quarter's  divi- 
dend payout.  The  cost  could  turn  out  larger, 
too,  for  folly  has  been  compounded  by  bad 
luck.  After  It  consummated  the  Reliance 
deal,  Exxon  was  shocked  to  learn  that  a 
company  newly  acquired  by  Reliance  had 
been  cheating  for  years  on  tests  of  Its  prod- 
ucts. There's  now  a  tangle  of  lawsuits,  and 
Exxon  conceivably  could  be  hit  with  a  big 
tab  to  make  good  on  defective  products. 

SHADES  OF  THE  ELF  QUEEN 

The  possibility  of  such  outcomes  was  far 
from  the  minds  ot  the  executives  who  cham- 
pioned the  Reliance  deal  within  Exxon.  Their 
code  name  for  the  acquisition  was  Project 
Galadriel,  after  the  elf  queen  who  presents  a 
magic  light  to  the  hero  of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings.  To  the  rest  of  top 
management,  which  came  to  share  their  en- 
thusiasm, Project  Galadriel  offered  an  ingen- 
ious way  around  the  roadblocks  that  had 
long  barred  the  Inheritors  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  mantle  from  major  diversification 
outside  the  energy  business. 

.•Ixxon  had  dabbled  In  diversification  as  far 
back  as  1964,  when  It  made  a  pass  at  two 
small  companies,  one  In  fertilizer  and  the 
other  In  Industrial  gas.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division  blocked  the  first 
acquisition  and  allowed  the  second,  but 
Exxon  never  learned  how  to  make  money  in 
industrial  gas  and  later  sold  the  company. 
Figuring  that  the  trustbusters  were  going  to 
object  to  any  merger  that  made  sense  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  Exxon's  manage- 
ment committee,  which  makes  the  big  deci- 
sions, decided  in  i"6')  to  take  a  venture-cap- 
ital approach  to  diversification. 

T^e  vehicle  was  Exxon  Enterorlses  Inc., 
which  has  since  pursued  an  incredibly  varied 
range  of  projects  and  has  taken  the  company 
into  such  Innovative  businesses  as  photo- 
voltaic cells  and  office  automation.  (See 
"Exxon  Has  Its  Eye  on  More  Than  OH,"  For- 
tune, April  1977.)  Exxon  has  viewed  these 
"windows  on  technology"  in  the  tradition  of 
the  oil  Industry,  where  one  big  find  makes  up 
for  several  dry  holes.  The  hope  was  to  de- 
velop a  series  of  profitable  operations,  each 
capable  of  reaching  $100  million  a  year  in 
sales.  So  far.  these  businesses  seem  to  have 
been  nothing  but  dry  holes  from  the  stand- 
point of  profits. 

Early  in  1977.  Exxon  Enterprises  was 
handed  a  second,  more  ambitious  task:  to 
serve  as  a  stalking-horse  for  a  conglomerate 
merger  that  would  add  at  least  $1  billion  to 
to  the  oil  company's  revenues.  The  man 
chiefly  responsible  for  this  change  was 
George  T.  Plercy,  a  member  of  the  manage- 
ment committee  who  oversaw  Exxon  Enter- 
prises—and later  the  Reliance  deal.  Plercy 
had  been  the  oil  Industry's  chief  negotiator 
with  OPEC  at  a  1973  session.  After  that  ses- 
sion, the  cartel  assumed  the  power  to  set  oil 
prices,  and  In  the  wake  of  that  development 
Plercy  appears  to  have  become  convinced 
that  diversification  was  a  matter  of  great 
urgency. 

Plercy  set  about  breaking  the  resistance  of 


other  members  of  the  management  commit- 
tee to  the  idea  of  doing  a  big  deal.  He  was 
obviously  successful,  for  In  March  1979,  Pro- 
ject Galadriel  was  brought  before  the  Exxon 
board.  The  script  of  the  presentation,  evi- 
dently an  elaborate  affair  with  slides,  appears 
in  the  files  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
antitrust  suit  that  Project  Galadriel  subse- 
quently provoked.  It  gives  an  amazingly  de- 
tailed account  of  an  extensive  two-year 
search  by  Exxon  Enterprises  that  eventually 
led  the  oil  giant  to  Reliance. 

TIGER    ON    THE    PROWL 

The  principal  speaker  was  Jo  A.  Graves, 
an  up-and-coming  executive  who  had  been 
brought  in  as  senior  vice  president  of  Exxon 
Enterprises.  Before  the  Tiger  had  gone  prowl- 
ing. Graves'  script  shows,  Exxon  Enterprises 
had  studied  five  Industries  for  the  manage- 
ment committee  TTien  It  had  focused  on 
six  possible  merger  candidates:  Brlstol- 
Mj-ers,  Schering-Plough,  Colgate-Palmolive. 
Carnation.  XTpJohn,  and  Hewlett-Packard. 

In  the  end.  Graves  told  the  directors,  the 
management  committee  had  decided  that 
these  targets  were  too  expensive  to  pursue. 
"The  conclusion,"  he  said,  "was  that  the 
stock  market  was  valuing  these  companies 
pretty  well  and  that  under  the  conditions 
of  having  to  pay  a  premium  price  over  mar- 
ket, Exxon  would  have  to  bring  something 
to  a  union  In  addition  to  money."  This  led 
to  a  search  for  technology  under  develop- 
ment at  Exxon  Enterprises  that  could  sup- 
ply that  needed  "something."  Graves  went 
through  a  long  recounting  of  possible  syner- 
gies and  merger  candidates  that  were  re- 
jected. All  this  was  a  buildup  for  the  feature 
act  at  the  board  meeting.  Graves  Introduced 
Richard  H.  Baker,  an  electrical  engineer  at 
Exxon's  research  laboratories  In  Florham 
Park,  New  Jersey,  to  demonstrate  an  inven- 
tion that  had  put  Exxon  Enterprises  onto 
the  Idea  of  buying  Reliance.  The  device. 
Graves  told  the  board,  presented  the  oil 
giant  with  the  "strategic  step-out  opportu- 
nity" It  had  been  seeking. 

A  former  MIT  researcher.  Baker  had  been 
hired  to  help  develop  an  electric  automobile 
that  the  company  believed  might  be  com- 
mercially feasible  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
One  technical  problem  was  that  the  most- 
efficient  electric  motors  ran  on  AC  current, 
while  batteries  produced  DC  power.  Commer- 
cially available  Inverters,  which  change  DC 
Into  AC,  were  far  too  heavy.  But  Baker  had 
come  up  with  a  much  lighter  electronic  de- 
vice that  seemed  to  do  the  Job. 

Deciding  it  was  looking  too  far  ahead,  the 
oil  company  subsidiary  shifted  its  efforts  to 
developing  a  hybrid  vehicle  that  combined 
an  electric  motor  with  a  small  gasoline  fcn- 
gine.  By  then,  however,  it  had  the  Idea  that 
Baker's  device  represented  a  major  t«chno- 
loglcal  breakthrough  that  could  revolution- 
ize the  mundane  electrical-equipment 
Industry. 

MOTORS    THAT    GRIND    ON 

Electric  motors,  which  account  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  electricity  consumption  in  the 
U.S.,  overwhelmingly  run  on  AC  current.  Be- 
cause of  the  inherent  characteristics  of  AC. 
they  generally  have  to  run  at  a  constant 
speed.  The  output  of  whatever  mechanisms 
they  drive — pumps,  say.  or  compressors — Is 
varied  by  some  form  of  "throttling."  The 
valves  on  pumps  are  closed,  for  example, 
while  the  motor  Itself  grinds  on,  wasting 
electricity. 

It  has  long  been  possible  to  vary  the  speed 
of  AC  motors  by  varying  the  frequency  of 
the  electric  current  leading  to  them.  But  this 
takes  special  equipment  so  expensive  that  It 
Is  economically  impractical  except  for  ma- 
chinery that  needs  to  be  closely  controlled 
for  other  reasons.  What  Exxon  Enterprises 
thought  it  had  in  its  hands  was  an  electronic 
gadget  inexpensive  enough  to  be  practical. 

By  the  middle  of  1978,  Exxon  Enterprises' 
Electric  Power  Conversion  Systems  group  had 
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drafted  a  plan  to  go  Into  commercial  produc- 
tion within  about  two  years.  The  plan  en- 
visioned a  firm  that  would  eventually  be 
able  to  generate  sales  of  about  $270  million. 
The  start-up  mvestment  required,  on  top  of 
the  $8  million  already  spent  on  research,  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $30  million.  Market 
entry  would  be  faster,  the  group  figured,  if 
another  $10  million  was  used  to  acquire  a 
small  firm  already  In  the  electrlc-drlves 
business. 

As  -his  proposal  went  up  the  ranks  for 
approval,  Exxon's  ambitions  for  the  project 
ballooned.  Plercy  In  particular  was.lntrlgued 
by  the  idea  and.  as  he  was  later  to  tell  a 
federal  Judge  In  the  FTC  case,  prepped  him- 
self by  reading  an  electrical-engineering  text 
"In  between  television  shows."  The  syn- 
thesizer, he  clearly  thought,  was  a  great  piece 
of  technology  to  bring  to  a  conglomerate 
merger.  By  September  1978,  Reliance  having 
been  singled  out  as  the  target  company, 
Plercy  brought  Project  Galadriel  up  for  con- 
sideration by  Exxon's  management  commit- 
tee, which  asked  for  further  studies. 

A  PICKET  FENCE  OF  PATENTS 

As  these  got  under  way.  it  seemed  to  escape 
Exxon's  top  managers  that  a  different  stand- 
ard of  analysis  might  be  appropriate  for  a 
billion-dollar  Investment  than  for  one  in- 
volving $40  million.  Consultants  were 
brought  in,  to  be  sure,  but  they  voiced  no 
warnings.  Both  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton  and 
Arthur  D.  Little  supported  the  notion  that 
a  "substantial  acquisition"  was  necessary  to 
successfully  exploit  the  synthesizer.  The  key 
element,  said  Booz  Allen,  was  marketing. 
Exxon  had  established  what  its  executives 
called  "a  picket  fence  of  patents"  around  the 
new  device.  But  that  promised  only  a  two- 
or  three-year  head  start,  Booz  Allen  said. 
Unless  Exxon  could  enter  the  market  In  a 
big  way  right  from  the  beginning.  It  would 
soon  be  overtaken  by  Imitators. 

In  light  of  subsequent  events.  It  Is  amaz- 
ing that  neither  Exxon  nor  Its  consultants 
questioned  the  fundamental  assumption  on 
which  the  entire  case  for  Protect  Galadriel 
rested.  This  was  Exxon's  Intuitive  belief — 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
that — that  Reliance  could  turn  out  energy- 
efficient  motors  with  synthesizers  at  a  far 
lower  cost  than  anything  the  competition 
might  bring  out.  eventually  as  much  as  90 
percent  lower.  FYom  this  premise.  It  was  easy 
for  Exxon  to  envisage  that  Its  combination 
of  low  price  and  energy  efficiency  would 
prompt  companies  across  the  land  to  retro- 
fit or  replace  their  motors. 

In  fact,  the  Exxon  synthesizer  represented 
no  great  technolclcal  breakthrough.  Com- 
panies like  Emerson  Electric  and  PTI  Con- 
trols of  Fullerton,  California,  were  already 
selling  solid-state  controls.  But  they  were 
definitely  not  cheap.  Everything,  then, 
hln?ed  on  costs,  vet  these  are  precisely  what 
were  not  Investigated  closely.  The  closest 
thing  to  a  red  flag  was  a  brief  note  in  a  Booz 
Allen  technolopy  assessment.  "The  cost  ad- 
vantage has  not  been  probed  In  deoth  and 
quantified  In  this  study."  Booz  Allen  said. 
But  it  added.  In  words  that  seemed  enough 
for  Exxon's  impatient  acquirers:  "An  Inher- 
ent cost  advantare.  based  on  a  rough  analy- 
sis, annears  fepslb'e." 

Another  consultant  that  took  Exxon's  as- 
sumptions at  face  value  was  Morgan  S^an'ev. 
Four  months  before  Grave's  presentation 
to  the  board.  Fxx'-n  eve"n'lves  had  called 
down  to  the  29th  floor  of  their  healouarters 
building,  where  the  elite  investment-bank- 
ing firm  has  ofces  to  enlist  the  services  of 
Robert  Greenhlll,  head  of  Morgan  Stanley's 
mergers  and  acquisitions  department. 

Exxon  had  fiTured  to  buy  Reliance  for  a 
50  percent  premium  over  Its  recent  market 
price  of  $40  a  share.  But  the  oil  company  was 
a  hit  behind  'he  times  Orpenhill  told  Plercv. 
who  for  all  his  experience  across  the  table 
from  oil  shelkbs  had  never  negotiated  a  sig- 


nificant merger.  Except  for  distress  sales, 
GreeenhiU  said,  the  going  premium  was  get- 
ting up  toward  80  percent.  Fortunately,  he 
added.  Reliance's  stock  had  dropped  to  $32 
following  Its  announcement  that  It  intended 
to  buy  the  Federal  Paclflc  Electric  Co.  Thus, 
the  $60  a  share  that  Exxon  had  in  mind  still 
seemed  like  a  pretty  good  price. 

In  addition,  Morgan  Stanley  told  Exxon, 
the  financial  strains  of  the  Federal  Pacific 
merger  might  make  Reliance's  management 
more  receptive  to  an  Exxon  offer.  Both  Mor- 
gan Stanley  and  Exxon  seemed  to  Ignore  the 
possibility  that  the  market  reaction  to  the 
Federal  Pacific  deal  might  be  a  tip-off  of 
potential  trouble. 

Morgan  S:anley.  on  the  contrary,  believed 
that  Exxon's  Invention  Justified  paying  a 
high  price.  With  synthesizers.  It  figured.  Re- 
liance's annual  growth  would  Jump  by  more 
than  1  percent.  The  present  value  of  the  re- 
sulting earnings  surge  was  somewhat 
mysteriously  calculated  to  be  $610  million, 
which  roughly  coincided  with  the  total 
value  of  the  premium  Exxon  proposed  to 
offer. 

Not  long  afterward,  following  Grave's 
slide  presentation  and  the  synthesized  dem- 
onstration. Fxxcns  board  approved  the  Re- 
liance acquisition  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
$60  a  share.  Negotiations  began  16  days  later, 
when  Plercy  personally  flew  out  to  Re- 
liance's Cleveland  offices  at  the  head  of  an 
Exxon  team.  1  iercy  did  not  seem  to  care 
that  It  was  Friday  the  13th  of  April,  nor 
did  he  notice  that  Reliance's  address  was 
29325  Chagrin  Boulevard. 

Morgan  Stanley  had  arranged  for  a  hotel 
suite,  where  Exxon  displayed  a  prototype  of 
the  synthesizer,  hooked  up  to  fans,  for  the 
edification  of  B.  Charles  Ames,  then  Reli- 
ance's chief  executive  Apparently,  they  ex- 
pected him  to  be  Impressed  with  both  the 
technology  and  the  offering  price  of  $60  a 
share.  He  wasn't. 

SOME   BLUNT   TALK   ABOUT   PRICE 

Ames,  who  has  since  left  Reliance  to  take 
the  helm  at  Acme-Cleveland,  a  machine-tool 
maker.  Is  a  polite,  soft-spoken  man.  He's 
also  extremely  shrewd  and  given  to  blunt  as- 
sessments (he  once  was  McKlnsey  &  Co's 
man  In  Cleveland ) .  Ames  confides  that  he 
has  always  been  leery  of  high  technology. 
"An  enthusiastic  inventor  is  a  menace  to 
practical  businessmen,"  he  says,  "and  It 
takes  a  skeptical  ear  to  figure  out  whether 
something  that  works  will  sell."  He  does  not 
think  that  Exxon  executives  ever  really  ap- 
preciated the  difference.  But  while  he  was 
noncommittal  about  what  the  synthesizer 
might  do  for  his  company,  he  was  rather 
blunt  about  the  price  Plercy  offered.  "It  was 
too  low,"  he  says.  Moreover  he  realized  that 
the  last  thing  Exxon  wanted  was  a  fight. 
"I  figured  that  If  they  didn't  want  to  fight, 
they  were  going  to  pay, "  he  recalls. 

Ames's  canny  bargaining  was  to  make  Wm 
something  of  a  hero  on  Wall  Street — par- 
ticularly among  arbitrageurs  who  were  richly 
rewarded  for  their  patience  throughout  the 
four-month  Interval  between  Exxon's  an- 
nouncement of  its  Interest  in  Reliance  and 
Its  purchase  of  the  shares.  The  market  at 
first  figured  that  $55  would  take  the  com- 
pany. But  Ames,  who  had  been  thinking 
about  putting  out  a  new  issue  of  stock  at 
$33  before  E'  xon  came  courting,  hung  tough 
even  after  the  oil  company  handed  over  a 
formal  letter  proposing  a  cash  tender  offer 
at  $65  a  share.  Plercy's  not-to-subtle  offer 
of  an  Exxon  directorship  did  not  move  him. 
and  only  after  a  private  dinner  with  Plercy 
did  he  allow  that  $72  a  share  might  be  good 
enough  to  take  to  his  board. 

From  Exxon's  point  of  view,  the  higher 
price  that  Ames  extracted  soon  paled  along- 
side the  concession  he  claims  to  have  won 
on  the  antitrust  Is.ue.  Plercy  told  him  that 
Exxon  expected  the  government  to  object  to 
the  merger  but  that  the  oil  company  in- 


tended to  fight.  In  that  case,  Ames  says  he 
replied,  let's  not  have  the  usual  boilerplate 
that  allows  a  company  making  a  tender  offer 
to  withdraw  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 
"By  that  time."  he  says,  "about  60"",  of  our 
stock  was  In  the  hands  of  the  arbitrageurs, 
and  I  knew  that  someone  was  going  to  take 
us  over  If  Exxon  dropped  out  of  the  picture." 
Dart  Industries.  Dana,  and  TRW  were  all 
showing  interest.  Ames  has  disclosed. 

THE   FTC    GRABS   THE   CASE 

Plercy  says  that  the  antitrust  language  In 
the  tender  offer  "was  not  discussed"  in  his 
negotiations  with  Ames,  and  Exxon  takes 
the  position  that  the  scrapping  of  that  boil- 
erplate was  a  "voluntary  gesture."  If  so,  It 
was  a  gesture  that  was  to  put  Exxon  In  an 
extremely  awkward  position. 

Exxon  had  hoped  that  if  the  government 
struck,  the  Justice  Department  would  take 
on  the  case,  and  it  had  employed  the  former 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division  as  outside 
counsel  on  the  deal.  But  the  Federal  Trade 
Commls.sion,  which  shares  enforcement  pow- 
ers In  the  anti-merger  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  grabbed  the  case  Instead  and  went  Into 
federal  court  to  obtain  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion against  the  merger. 

The  FTC's  coanplaint  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  Exxon  had  taken  preliminary  steps  to 
set  up  a  new  company  to  commercialize  the 
alternating-current  synthesizer  before  it  had 
decided  to  acquire  Reliance.  In  the  FTC's 
view,  this  meant  that  the  merger  would 
eliminate  "potential  competition"  between 
Exxon  and  Reliance.  The  FTC  asked  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  that  barred 
Exxon  from  paying  for  tendered  shares  un- 
til the  court  had  time  to  review  the  matter. 
Exxon  had  expected  that  move,  as  well  as 
Judge  John  H.  Pratt's  order  blocking  the 
deal  for  21  days.  What  It  did  not  expect, 
however,  was  that  Reliance  would  Intervene 
with  the  suggestion  that  Exxon  be  allowed 
to  purchase  the  shares  under  a  court  order, 
but  that  It  be  prevented  from  actually  tak- 
ing over  until  the  antitrust  question  was 
resolved. 

For  Exxon,  the  Implications  of  this  sug- 
gestion were  horrendous.  Antitrust  cases 
have  baen  known  to  drag  on  for  more  than 
a  decade,  and  if  Reliance's  suggestion  had 
lieen  followed.  Exxon  would  have  been  forced 
to  pay  $1.2  billion  for  a  passive  investment. 
Some  Exxon  executives  seemed  to  regard  the 
suggestion  as  Ames's  way  of  giving  his  stock- 
holders the  money  while  keeping  the  com- 
pany. 

From  the  witness  stand.  Exxon  President 
Howard  C.  Kauffmann  told  Judge  Pratt  that 
If  any  such  order  were  Issued,  Exxon  would 
drop  the  deal.  The  court  finally  ruled  that 
Exxon  could  exercise  Its  tender  offer.  But  It 
imposed  an  onerous  condition:  Exxon  would 
have  to  "hold  separate"  the  Reliance  divi- 
sions that  were  most  relevant  to  the  com- 
mercialization of  the  alternating-current 
synthesizer — the  very  ralson  d'etre  of  the 
merger. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  tell  what  any  Judge  has 
in  mind  when  he  makes  a  ruling,  but  Judge 
Pratt's  subsequent  statements  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  he  expected  Exxon  to  drop  the  deal. 
When  Exxon  hesitated,  however.  Reliance 
sued  to  compel  the  company  to  go  ahead 
with  the  purchase  of  the  shares.  At  this 
point  Judge  Pratt  learned  about  Reliance's 
claim  that  some  antitrust  aspects  of  the  deal 
had  been  negotiated  In  advance.  Reportedly 
he  hit  the  ceiling,  and  Exxon's  lead  attorney 
later  told  him  In  open  court  that  worries 
about  his  reaction  were  a  mafor  reason  for 
Exxon's  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  deal 
even  though  It  now  had  strong  doubts  that 
it  made  sense. 

Thus  there  Is  some  question  about  how 
voluntary  Exxon's  purchase  of  the  tendered 
Reliance  shares  was.  In  a  subsequent  law- 
suit, brought  by  Reliance  stockholders  seek- 
ing Interest  to  compensate  them  for  the  de- 
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lay  In  getting  paid,  Exxon  claimed  that  Ames 
violated  his  agreement  with  Pierce  by  the 
uncooperative  act  of  intervening  In  the  anti- 
trust suit.  But  there  Is  no  way  of  telling 
how  confident  Exxon's  lawyers  were  that  this 
argument  would  sway  the  court,  and  Exxon 
has  agreed  to  settle  the  stockholders'  suit 
out  of  court  for  $4  million. 

THE    LITTLE    COHTUAPTION    THAT   COULDN'T 

On  a  plea  from  Exxon.  Judge  Pratt — hold- 
ing his  temper  this  time— softened  his  "hold 
separate"  order.  Exxon  was  to  have  no  con- 
tact with  Reliance's  drives  group,  but  could 
at.  least  work  with  the  Reliance  division  that 
produced  finished  motors.  In  the  electrical- 
equipment  Industry,  "drives"  (the  electrical 
parts  of  a  motor)  are  considered  separate 
from  the  mechanical  parts. 

Even  this  more  limited  order  created  an 
awkward  situation.  It  meant.  In  effect,  that 
Exxon  had  to  start  a  second  drives  opera- 
tion within  Reliance  to  manufacture  and 
market  the  alternating-current  synthesizer. 
In  March  1980  It  brought  key  Reliance  per- 
sonnel to  Us  labs  In  Plorham  Park.  Almost 
Immediately,  the  Clevelanders  discovered 
that  Exxon's  original  cost  projections  were 
unrealistic.  One  proolem  lay  In  the  design 
Itself:  Exxon  Enterprises  had  not  taken  Into 
account  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
the  device  would  have  to  operate.  In  No- 
vember reliance's  chief  oneratlig  officer. 
Emory  O.  Orahood  Jr.,  wrote  a  strong  memo 
to  Plercy  urging  that  the  project  be 
scrapped. 

It  took  another  four  months  for  Exxon  to 
ma'-7  fh?  ^-nbar-as'n"  nnhij"  ■'nn-"in'^- 
ment  that  its  great  new  Idea  had  been  a 
bust.  This  was  somewhat  softened  by  the 
disclosure  that  Reliance  was  now  working 
on  an  alternative  desli;n.  That  was  a  bit  mis- 
leading, since  the  new  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  same  team  In  Florham  Park,  now 
trying  desperately  to  retrieve  something  from 
the  wreckage  of  Exxon  Enterorlses'  grand 
strategy.  And  according  to  John  C.  Morley, 
a  career  Exxon  man  who  took  over  as  Re- 
liance''; r  E.O.  in  De-ember  following  Ames' 
resignation,  no  one  expected  anvthlng  spec- 
tacular by  the  time  he  arrived  on  the  scene. 
The  recent  annoimcement  by  Reliance  that 
the  whole  project  has  been  scrapped  merely 
nailed  the  plywood  on  a  "window  on  tech- 
nology" that  had  already  been  locked. 

For  far  less  than  It  paid  for  Reliance, 
Exxon  could  have  learn^  that  Its  synthe- 
sizer had  no  future.  Robert  C.  Bvloff,  presi- 
dent of  a  small  electrlc-drlves  manufacturer 
named  Plncor,  a  division  of  Incom  Interna- 
tional, says  he  for  one  would  have  been 
willing  to  educate  Exxon  executives  on  the 
reality  of  the  electrlcal-equioment  Industry. 
His  comoanv  built  25  urototypes  of  the  fa- 
mous variable-speed  motor  for  Exxon  prior 
to  the  Reliance  negotiations.  They  included 
everything  but  the  electronic  components, 
which  Exxon  was  almost  compulslveiv  secre- 
tive about.  "If  they  had  shown  us  what  they 
Intended  to  put  in  their  black  box."  Byloff 
says.  "I  think  we  could  nave  told  them  that 

Exxon's  management  committee  seriously 
considered  buvlng  Plncor  as  a  less  expensive 
alternative  to  Reliance.  fl<»uring  that  the 
acquisition  would  have  cost  about  $10  mil- 
lion. Bvloff  savs  that  Exxon  never  ap- 
proached him.  but  that  In  any  event  he 
would  have  preferred  to  elve  advice  free  of 
charge  and  keep  his  company  where  it  is. 

THE     WORST    MISTAKE    OF    HIS    CAREER 

Ames,  who  personally  made  a  profit  of  $3.8 
million  when  Exxon  bought  Reliance,  insists 
that  the  merger  was  a  sound  one  even  though 
the  oil  company's  nlans  for  the  synthesizer 
were  Ill-founded.  Just  before  he  resigned  last 
November,  he  told  Plercy:  "You  guys  made 
the  right  strategic  decision  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons."  Ames  was  proud  of  a  company 
whose  sales  he  had  increased  by  142  percent 


over  the  previous  seven  years,  mainly  by  ac- 
quisitions. But  that  time,  however,  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  Reliance  stock  had  not 
even  been  worth  the  $34  a  share  that  it  com- 
manded on  the  eve  of  the  Exxon  offer.  This 
was  because  Ames  himself  had  Just  made 
an  acquisition  that  turned  out  to  be  the 
worst  mistake  of  his  career. 

At  the  time  Exxon  was  getting  ready  to  buy 
It,  Reliance  had  acquired  Newnrk-based  Fed- 
eral Pacific  Electric  Co.  from  Its  parent.  UV 
Industries,  for  $345  million.  The  deal  bad 
been  part  of  a  UV  attempt  to  head  off  a  take- 
over by  Victor  Posner's  Sharon  Steel  Corp. 
(See  "UV  Industries  Wins  the  Right  to  Die," 
Fortune,  April  23,  1979.)  Most  security  ana- 
lysts considered  Federal  Pacific  a  rather  sec- 
ond-rate operation,  which  exolalns  why  Re- 
liance's stock  fell  by  some  IS  percent  when 
the  merger  was  first  announced.  But  Wall 
Street's  views  turn  out  to  have  been  overly 
charitable. 

TTe  problem,  according  to  a  suit  that  Re- 
liance subsequently  brought  to  force  UV  to 
take  back  Its  company,  Is  that  Federal  Pacific 
cheated  for  years  on  tests  of  Its  circuit  break- 
ers by  Underwriters  Laboratories.  Without 
UL  certification,  the  circuit  breakers  would 
have  been  unsalable.  "It  was  the  most  so- 
phisticated swindle  I  have  ever  seen,"  Ames 
says.  "They  had  constructed  a  laboratory 
with  miles  of  burled  wires  and  concealed 
levers  Just  so  they  could  trick  the  UL 
Inspectors." 

When  the  cheating  stopped  at  Federal  Pa- 
cific Electric  Is  not  precisely  clear,  for  many 
documents  In  the  Reliance  suit  have  been 
sealed  by  court  order.  But  a  close  reading 
of  what  Is  available  for  public  perusal  pro- 
vide at  least  a  faint  trail  through  an  Indus- 
trial Watergate. 

Reliance  alleges  that  UV  executives  knew 
what  was  going  on  and  withheld  the  Infor- 
mation from  the  unsuspecting  purchaser,  an 
allegation  denied  by  UV.  What  everyone 
agrees  upon  Is  that  on  October  23,  1978, 
shortly  before  Reliance  and  UV  Industries 
reached  agreement  on  their  deal,  an  ex-em- 
ployee of  Federal  Pacific  sent  a  letter  to  one 
of  Its  executives  revealing  some  details  about 
cheating  at  a  plant  In  Albemarle,  North  Car- 
olina. The  Information  was  passed  up  to 
Harry  E.  Knudson  Jr.,  Federal  Pacific's  presi- 
dent and  a  UV  director,  and  the  basic  Issue 
before  the  court  Is  how  much  of  an  obliga- 
tion he  had  to  tell  this  to  Reliance  before  It 
consummated  the  acquisition  on  March  29, 
1979.  Ames  leaves  no  doubt  that  if  he  had 
known  about  the  problem  before  then  he 
would  have  dropped  the  deal.  Plercy  also  says 
that  had  the  situation  come  to  light  before 
Exxon  bought  the  Reliance  shares  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  Project  Galadrlel  would  have  been 
scrapped. 

A  DISTTTRBINC  REPORT 

UV  Industries  seems  to  take  the  line  that 
between  March  29  and  September  24,  Ames 
learned  something  about  the  trouble  brewing 
at  Federal  Pacific  Electric  and  failed  to  tell 
Exxon.  Some  circumstantial  evidence  In- 
dicates this  Is  at  least  a  theoretical  possibil- 
ity. On  September  13,  Knudson  was  sent  a 
report  from  the  chief  engineer  at  the  Alber- 
marle  plant,  predicting  that  almost  all  cir- 
cuit breakers  that  Federal  Pacific  had  made 
would  lose  their  Underwriters  Laboratories 
labels.  An  undated  memoran:lum  that  Knud- 
son apparently  sent  to  William  B.  Korb,  the 
Reliance  executive  responsible  for  Federal 
Pacific,  conveys  the  same  Information.  In  a 
memo  to  Plercy  in  July  1980.  Ames  asserted 
that  Korb  had  learned  at  least  something 
about  the  FPE  situation  In  the  fall.  He  Is 
not  precise  about  when. 

The  tantalizing  question,  of  course.  Is 
whether  the  news  tra-'eled  from  Newark  to 
Clevelsnrt  In  the  six  days  before  Reliance  filed 
Its  September  19  suit  to  force  Exxon  to  go 
ahead  with  its  purchase  of  the  shares,  and 
in   the   11   days  before  Exxon  exercised  its 


tender  offer.  Ames  insiste  that  it  did  not.  and 
all  indications  are  that  Exxon  believes  him. 

Plercy  has  said  that  he  did  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  circuit-breaker  problem  until 
his  regular  spring  review  of  Federal  Pacific 
as  Reliance's  "contact  executive"  in  May 
1980.  By  that  time  the  new  subsidiary  of 
Exxon's  new  subsidiary  had  lost  the  UL  labels 
on  virtually  Its  entire  line  of  circuit  break- 
ers, which  had  accounted  for  $100  million 
of  sales  in  1979.  Ames's  staff  also  had  begun 
tallying  the  potential  expense  If  a  recall  pro- 
gram became  necessary.  The  Initial  estimate: 
three  years'  production  of  the  Albemarle 
plant  might  have  to  be  replaced  by  electri- 
cians. The  cost,  counting  labor,  could  be  very 
high  Indeed.  The  question  Is  still  in  doubt 
pending  a  determination  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  of  whether  to 
order  a  recall  of  Federal  Pacific's  resldentlal- 
tyne  circuit  breakers.  Reliance  began  re- 
calling some  of  its  Industrial  circuit  breakers 
early  this  year,  and  one  Industry  source  has 
estimated  that  the  bill  for  this  recall  alone 
might  approach  $200  million. 

Whose  pocket  this  would  come  out  of  is 
unresolved.  UV  industries  has  been  dissolved, 
but  a  llauldating  trust  still  holds  over  $400 
million  In  cash  and  securities.  Reliance  Is 
suing  UV  to  pay  for  the  recalls.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  UV  can't  pay.  Reliance  Is  looking 
to  Sharon  Steel,  which  assumed  UV's  lia- 
bilities when  It  bought  its  remaining  assets 
In  November  1979.  But  Sharon's  le^al  obliga- 
tions are  by  no  means  clear.  If  Reliance  can 
convince  the  court  that  it  was  the  victim 
of  a  fraud,  so  mi«?ht  Sharon.  Contemplating 
the  results  of  what  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
wnrst  mergers  ever  marie.  Ames  is  happy 
about  one  thin?:  "If  Exxon  hadn't  come 
along.  I  don't  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  Reliance." 

Reviewing  Exxon's  trip  down  Chagrin 
Boulevard,  Donald  S.  MacNauihton,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Hosoltal  Com.  of 
America  and  an  outside  director  of  Exxon 
since  1970,  flruls  no  fnult  with  the  comoany's 
top  executives.  "Managemeht  didn't  make  an 
error  In  Judgment."  he  Insists,  "Thev  did  all 
the  right  things  and  came  to  reasonable 
conclusions.  The  only  problem  was  that  It 
Just  didn't  work.  It's  like  golf;  sometimes 
the  lie  of  the  ball  Is  simply  bad."  MacNaugh- 
ton  Is  not  alone  in  trvlng  to  see  things  In 
the  most  favorable  light.  Reliance's  new 
C.E.O..  John  Morley,  talks  enthusiastically 
about  the  Importance  of  electricity  to  the 
oil  company's  future. 

A    HARD   ACT  TO    MATCH 

But  It  will  be  years,  if  ever,  before  Exxon's 
Investment  In  Reliance  pays  an  acceptable 
return.  To  match  the  rate  of  return  on  em- 
ployed capital  that  Exxon's  energy  operations 
had  last  vear.  Reliance  would  have  had  to 
earn  $375  million.  But  In  1978.  Its  best  recent 
year,  it  earned  only  $65  million.  Last  year 
Exxon  reported  a  $6-mllllon  loss  for  Its  sub- 
sidiary, which,  according  to  Morley.  reflects 
temporary  costs  associated  with  the  Federal 
Pacific  fiasco  and  the  unrelated  write-up  of 
Reliance's  facilities  and  Inventories  to  actual 
market  value.  But  this  Is  actually  the  smaller 
of  two  red-Ink  figures.  In  a  10-K  that  Reli- 
ance itself  had  to  file  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  because  some  of 
Its  public  debt  was  still  outstanding,  the 
reported  loss  was  $42  million.  Most  of  the 
difference  lies  In  the  way  Exxon  accounts  for 
Interest  paid  by  Reliance  on  money  borrowed 
to  buy  Federal  Pacific. 

For  a  century-old  company  that  has  no 
desire  to  go  out  of  bu-lness  when  its  wells 
run  drv.  the  logic  of  diversification  Is  stlU 
compelling.  At  minimum.  Its  experience  with 
Reliance  should  have  taught  Exxon  hcwv  not 
to  go  about  negotiating  a  merger.  The  wild- 
catter mentality  oi  playing  your  hunches  may 
still  be  a  good  way  to  make  money  In  oil — but 
all  the  world  isn't  oil. 
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Mr.  METZENBATJM.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposed  Mobil  acquisition  of  Mara- 
thon is  sharply  contested  by  Mara- 
thon and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  shocking  merger  efforts  in  decades. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  it  would 
not  and  could  not  even  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Mobil  is  the  second  largest  oil  company 
in  America.  Marathon  is  the  16th  largest 
oil  company  in  America.  Mobil  and  Mar- 
athon compete  vigorously  in  many  mar- 
kets :  One  example  is  exploration,  in  the 
acquisition  of  oil  leases  for  development 
through  competitive  bidding,  particularly 
in  Rocky  Mountain  areas  and  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  That  competition  will 
no  longer  exist  If  the  acquisition  is  per- 
mitted to  go  through. 

Probably  most  important  is  the  fact 
that  if  Mobil  is  permitted  to  acquire  Mar- 
athon, the  latter  company,  which  is  the 
most  important  supplier  of  gas  to  un- 
branded  and  private  brards  who  provide 
the  most  price  competition,  will  no 
longer  be  extant.  The  company  making 
the  acquisition.  Mobil,  actually  refuses 
to  supply  the  independent  branded  and 
unbranded  dealers. 

If  Marathon  is  absorbed  in  Mobil,  the 
independents,  who  in  fact  are  the  price 
cutters  in  the  field,  who  provide  the  com- 
petition, will  lose  their  major  sourer-  of 
supply,  and  the  American  consumer  will 
pay  the  price. 

Furthermore,  the  direct  retail  compe- 
tition which  presently  exists  between 
Mobil  and  Marathon  in  the  Midwest,  in 
the  Western  States,  and  elsewhere,  will 
disappear,  particularly  after  Marathon's 
acquisition  of  Husky,  which  would  make 
them  much  more  competitive  with  Mobil. 
In  the  area  of  pipeline  transport.  Mobil 
and  Marathon  are  major  competitors  in 
crude  oil  transport;  and  that  competi- 
iion,  involving  the  Louisiana  crude  pro- 
ducers, will  disappear  totally  from  the 
American  economic  scene. 

In  the  area  of  domestic  refining,  they 
compete  directly.  In  the  area  of  storage 
terminals  for  refned  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, there  is  direct  competition  between 
them.  In  oil  shale  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, both  are  major  factors,  and 
competition  will  be  hurt. 

The  critical  point  for  the  American 
people  is  that  if  the  Mobil-Marathon 
merger  is  permitted  to  go  through,  these 
two  competitors  in  the  economic  main- 
stream of  America  will  wind  up  being  No. 
1  in  motor  gasoline.  No.  1  in  total  liquid 
pipeline  mileage,  and  No.  1  in  domestic 
refining  capacity.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
others  who  are  sitting  out  there,  looking 
around  to  pick  up  other  small  oil  com- 
panies— the  Texacos  and  the  Gulfs  and 
the  others — will  be  on  the  move,  totally 
eliminating  the  really  competitive  forces 
that  are  ooerable  in  the  marketplace  at 
the  present  time. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  is  hap- 
pening involves  reports  of  a  deal  on  this 
merger  effort.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  an 
agreement  that  I  understand  is  being 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Bureau  of  Competition.  Imagine 
proposing  a  deal  making  it  possible  to 
allow  the  acquisition  for  a  6-month 
holding  basis.  Whom  are  they  kidding? 
What  an  absurd  proposition.  A  6-month 


holding  basis,  and  then  maybe  the  PTC 
will  turn  the  deal  down.  But  you  have  to 
look  at  that  agreement  to  understand  the 
real  hooker  in  it.  The  real  hooker  in  it 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  during  the 
6-month  period,  Mobil  would  be  able  to 
fire  any  Marathon  employee. 

Whom  does  the  FTC  Bureau  of  Com- 
petition think  they  are  kidding?  That 
proposed  agreement  for  a  6-month  hold- 
ing period  is  a  fraud,  a  fraud  on  the 
American  people,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  should  be  ashamed  of  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  what  it  really  means 
is  that  they  are  afraid  to  grapple  with 
the  issue  up  front.  They  are  afraid  to  say 
to  the  American  people.  "Yes.  we  are  in- 
deed letting  Mobil  take  over  Marathon, 
but  we  are  going  to  ho^d  it  for  6  months: 
and  during  the  6-month  period,  we  are 
not  really  going  to  have  control — no,  not 
really — but  Mobil  is  going  to  be  able  to 
fire  each  and  every  Marathon  oCBcer, 
each  and  every  Marathon  employee." 

Th?re  is  great  protection  in  there  for 
competition.  They  have  to  give  them  72 
hours'  notice  before  they  can  fire  them. 
Is  that  not  wonderful? 

Yesterday.  I  was  in  Findlay,  Ohio, 
where  Marathon's  home  office  is.  I  have 
never  seen  a  community  turn  out  as  that 
community  turned  out  in  support  of 
Marathon.  It  shou'd  be  noted  that  the 
Senator  speaking  at  the  moment  has  not 
always  been  a  great  supporter  of  Mara- 
thon. I  have  not  hesitated  to  criticize 
Marathon  when  I  thought  it  was  the  ap- 
propriate th'ng  to  do.  and  I  do  not  intend 
in  the  future  to  restrain  mvself  in  that 
resoect.  However,  criticism  of  Marathon, 
and  permitting  Mobil  to  acouire  Mara- 
thon, are  totally  different  matters. 

This  company  is  Findlay.  Ohio.  Th's 
companv  is  loved  bv  the  people  who  work 
there  and  who  deal  with  the  company — 
the  colleges,  the  school  svstem.  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  that  communitv.  If  you 
looked  throughout  all  America  in  order 
to  find  a  more  beautiful,  homespim  kind 
of  community,  you  could  not  find  a  bet- 
ter one  than  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  this  goliath. 
Mobil,  which  mfede  such  a  shambles  of 
its  acouisit'on  of  Marcor  and  Montgom- 
ery Ward,  this  companv  which  has  been 
lookinsr  and  prowling  and  ramblmg 
throughout  the  entire  economic  market- 
place looking  for  something  to  gobble  up 
because  it  has  too  much  money.  Remem- 
ber, the  oil  comoanie";  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  US.  Senate  and  said  thev  needed 
decontrol  so  thev  cou'd  get  more  monev 
to  go  out  and  produce  more  oil.  What 
more  oil  are  they  talking  about? 

Buving  Marathon  does  nothing  as  far 
as  producing  more  enerary.  It  will  not  add 
one  drop  of  oil  to  this  Nation's  resources. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mobil  is  trvin^ 
day  in  and  day  out  to  buy  up  companies 
in  th's  country  that  do  not  add  anvthin? 
to  the  energy  productive  resources  of 
our  Nation. 

It  wsis  Mobil  who  just  recently  at- 
t-'npted  to  buy  up  Conoco.  That  wou'd 
not  have  added  anvth'ng  to  the  energy 
resources  of  this  country. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  this  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Justice 
Antitrust  Division,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  be  advised  and  noti- 
fied and  told  by  the  U.S.  Congress: 


We  expect  you  to  obey  the  law.  We  expect 
you  to  do  what  your  prsdecessor  did.  We  ex- 
pect you  to  follow  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. We  expect  you  to  have  some  concern 
for  small  business  and  for  the  local  concerns 
of  the  people  of  Findlay  and  other  small 
cities  throughout  this  country.  We  think  it 
Is  high  time  that  someone  spoke  up  and  said 
that  this  excessive  concentration  is  not  good 
for  the  Nation. 

What  good  would  the  Mobil  acquisi- 
tion of  Marathon  do?  Who  needs  it? 
What  wiU  it  add?  What  will  it  contrib- 
ute? 

If  anyone  can  tell  me  that  it  will  add 
one  single  iota  of  value  to  the  economic 
mainstream  of  America  I  would  like  to 
learn  about  that  fact. 

All  of  these  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, all  of  the  concerns  for  local  com- 
munities, all  of  the  problems  of  exces- 
sive concentration — all  of  this  is  part  of 
— t^e  central  tradition  of  antitrust.  It  is 
now  scorned  and  disdained  by  Messrs. 
Baxter  and  Miller,  despite  clear  con- 
-f  ressional  concern  for  these  small  busi- 
nesses and  localities  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Senator  Gorton,  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  majority,  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Miller  nomination: 

The  administration  is  saying  that  it  Is  Its 
Intent  unilateraUy  to  retreat  from  this  con- 
gressional policy  without  bothering  to 
amend  the  current  laws  or  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  ...  Its  statements  amount  to 
a  signal  to  the  business  community  that  vio- 
lations of  current  law  will  be  tolerated  in 
certain  areas,  a  signal  that  may  have  already 
been  received  and  acted  upon. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  commend  him  for 
his  astuteness.  I  commend  him  for  zero- 
ing in  exactly  to  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

And  I  share  his  further  thoughts  when 
he  says  that : 

The  current  merger  wave  involving  some 
large  Individual  merger  drives  has  already 
tied  up  substantial  amounts  of  credit,  mak- 
ing It  even  more  unavailable  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  seek  to  expand  and  contribut- 
ing further  to  the  continuing  intolerably 
high  levels  of  Interest  rates. 

Said  he  further: 

Certainly,  the  acquisition  of  existing  fa- 
cilities rather  than  investing  In  new  plants 
and  equipment  does  not  lead  to  economic 
growth. 

The  Senator  was  right  on  the  money. 
right  on  the  button. 

Vertical  mergers  are  no  longer  sus- 
pect, according  to  Mr.  Baxter,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  clear  Supreme 
Court  precedents.  When  he  was  asked 
his  authority  for  repudiating  these  clear 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  Mr.  Baxter 
could  not  come  up  with  a  merger  case 
but  only  the  Sylvania  case.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  him  that  case  deals  not  with  merg- 
ers but  only  with  a  faltering  company's 
quite  loose  locational  franchising  agree- 
ments. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mobil  felt  free 
to  try  to  swallow  up  Marathon?  That 
other  huge  o*l  behemoths  are  waiting  in 
the  wings? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  lawyers  have 
wondered  how  to  advise  their  clients 
with  Baxter's  speeches  on  one  hand  and 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  other? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  Dillon  Read 
partner  has  predicted  that  the  Baxter 
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views  "should  spark  a  10-  to  15-percent 
pickup  in  merger  activity"? 

These  mergers  do  the  economy  and 
our  Nation  little  good.  As  the  President 
of  Marathon  has  stated: 

Everybody  In  the  United  States  who  suf- 
fered through  the  energy  shortage  has  got  to 
ask  this  administration  and  Congress 
whether  this  kind  of  acquisition  is  going  to 
Increase  the  Nation's  oil  re.ierves  by  a  single 
barrel.  How  mtich  oil  might  Mobil  find  with 
the  $5  billion  they're  offering  for  Marathon .' 
If  they  had  taken  the  money  they  spent  for 
Marcor  and  used  it  In  their  oil  exploration 
program,  they  might  have  found  enough  re- 
serves on  their  own  that  they  would  not 
neea  ours  now.  Just  when  the  public  was 
beginning  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
oil  Industry  economics.  Mobil,  with  its  high- 
handed arrogance,  seems  to  be  trying  to  set 
back  public  attitudes  to  the  days  of  the 
Standard  Oil  trust. 

Many  mergers,  particularly  of  the 
conglomerate  and  vertical  variety,  are 
highly  inefficient.  Many  come  about  by 
reason  of  the  price-earnings  ratio  of  one 
company  to  the  other.  Many  have  to  do 
with  the  ability  of  companies  to  use  their 
excess  cash  and  their  obligations  to  put 
it  to  work  or  to  distribute  it  to  their 
stockholders. 

The  Exxon  Corp..  which  I  mentioned 
before,  bought  the  Reliance  Electric  Co. 
for  $1.3  billion.  They  came  before  our 
committee  and  put  on  a  magnificent 
demonstration  and  showed  us  how  this 
wonderful  new  piece  of  equipment  was 
going  to  work,  and  told  us  it  was  going 
to  save  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
Who  amongst  us  lowly  Senators  could 
question  the  credibility,  the  representa- 
tions of  the  world's  largest  industrial 
company.  Exxon?  How  could  we  chal- 
lenge that?  They  must  know  what  th^v 
are  doing. 

A  year  later  they  found  that  the  de- 
vise was  a  dud  and  they  were  embar- 
rassed. But  the  fact  is  they  have  gobbled 
up  Reliance  Electric  Co.  in  my  own  home 
comn.unity. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Baxter's  notions  that 
mergers  come  from  acquired  company 
inefficiencies,  acqu'sition-minded  execu- 
tives look  for  highly  profitable  com- 
panies. They  are  out  there  in  the  field 
now  with  billions  of  dollars  of  credit 
money  tied  up,  credit  that  is  not  avail- 
able to  small  business  people,  not  avail- 
able for  people  who  want  to  use  it  for 
their  homes,  not  available  for  people 
whc  want  to  buy  automobiles,  not  avail- 
able for  the  economy,  not  even  available 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  They  have  tied 
up  $60  billion  in  dollars  committed  to 
make  acquisitions. 

There  is  something  sad  about  all  of 
that.  I  believe  it  appropriate  that  this 
body  indicate  by  its  support  of  this 
amendment  its  concern  for  the  failure  to 
abide  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  This 
proposal  does  not  call  for  any  new  legis- 
lation. It  does  not  call  for  any  change 
of  the  laws.  It  calls  only  for  the  admin- 
istration at  the  FTC  level  and  at  the 
Antitrust  Division  level  to  abide  by  the 
laws  that  are  presently  on  the  books  of 
our  country.  I  think  that  is  little  enough 
to  be  asking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Proxmire  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  The  resolution  we  have 
introduced  today  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Justice  Department  appropriations 
bill  will  send  an  important  message  to 
the  department  and  to  the  business 
community. 

We  are  telling  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  chief  assistant  for  antitrust  that 
Congress  intends  the  antitrust  laws  of 
our  Nation  to  be  enforced  fully  and  vig- 
orously. On  a  bipartisan  basis,  the  Sen- 
ate is  saying  that  we  regard  antitrust 
enforcement  as  important  and  particu- 
larly timely  now  for  the  American  con- 
sumer and  small  businesses  throughout 
our  country.  At  the  same  time,  this 
amendment  will  send  a  message  to  Wall 
Street.  Large  corporations  may  be 
tempted  to  evade  the  statutes  and  con- 
trolling Supreme  Court  decisions  be- 
cause of  lax  enforcement  or  disparage- 
ment of  antitrust  law  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials.  But  those  companies  and 
their  attorneys  should  know  that  the 
Congress  will  insist  that  our  antitrust 
laws  are  enforced. 

Every  administration  shapes  its  own 
policies  and  priorities  for  enforcement. 
But  when  storm  signals  mount  that  our 
antitrust  enforcement  agencies  may  dis- 
regard the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  be- 
cause they  disagree  with  Congress"  judg- 
ment, it  is  time  for  Congress  to  exercise 
its  oversight  responsibility. 

Antitrust  laws  and  theories  often  seem 
complex  and  academic  to  the  average 
citizen.  But  the  consumers  and  small 
businessmen  of  America  understand  the 
basic  principle  of  antitrust:  When  com- 
petition is  either  foreclosed,  or  con- 
ducted unfairly,  they  suffer. 

Antitrust  enforcement  is  especially 
crucial  now.  As  we  increase  derearulation 
of  industry,  we  increase  our  reliance  on 
a  competitive  free  market  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  While  inflation  con- 
tinues to  plague  us,  removing  artificial 
restraints  on  price  competition  remains 
an  important  part  of  any  anti-infiation 
program.  As  the  Senate  noted  yesterday, 
pressures  on  available  credit  are  in- 
creased when  unproductive  merger  of- 
fers and  the  target  companies  defensive 
response  tie  up  millions  of  dollars  of 
available  credit. 

Above  all,  when  the  attorney  general 
or  his  assistants,  and  the  head  of  the 
FTC.  disagree  with  the  laws  of  the  books, 
or  with  a  clear  line  of  Supreme  Court 
precedent  interpreting  them,  the  proper 
course  under  our  system  is  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law.  Agency  heads 
may  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
to  nullify  our  antitrust  laws  by  refusing 
to  enforce  them. 


The  press  has  carried  several  reports 
quoting  businessmen  and  attorneys  who 
state  that  the  department's  signals  of 
weak  antitrust  enforcement  are  seen  as 
a  free  flag  to  undertake  questionable 
mergers.  For  example  the  Washington 
Post  reported: 

Wall  Street  financiers  are  being  told  by 
their  lawyers  that  almost  any  merger  Is 
worth  a  try.  Things  are  being  proposed  that 
never  would  have  been  proposed  by  com- 
panies before  the  Reagan  administration 
took  office. — (Wash.  Post  Aug.  3,   1981) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  a 
warning  by  Robert  Pitofsky,  a  distin- 
guished antitrust  lawyer  and  former 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission : 

Mr.  Pitofsky  contends  that  by  raising 
doubts  about  whether  many  proscribed  prac- 
tices remain  so.  the  Reagan  administration 
may  break  down  self  regulation  by  business, 
tempting  it  to  try  a  variety  of  harmful  prac- 
tices. (Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  11.  1981.) 

One  particular  concern  is  Mr.  Baxter's 
disdain  for  Government  challenge  to  ver- 
tical mergers  or  vertical  restraints  of 
trade  between  manufacturers  and  their 
suppliers  or  distributors.  Yet  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  made  amply 
clear  this  is  an  important  area  of  anti- 
trust violations  under  the  law.  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Miller  have  an  obligation  to  fol- 
low the  law. 

At  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  several  colleagues  and 
I  questioned  Mr.  Baxter  about  this  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  laws  vigorously.  His 
responses  were  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Baxter  had  indicated  he  sees  little 
place  in  antitrust  enforcement  for  con- 
cern about  the  survival  of  small  business 
in  the  face  of  alarming  economic  con- 
centration. But  Congress  made  clear 
when  it  enacted  the  Celler-Kefauver 
amendments  to  the  Clayton  Act  in  1950 
that  in  addition  to  preserving  the  "in- 
visible hand"  of  competition,  it  sought  to 
preserve  the  opportunity  for  smaller 
business  to  survive.  The  Supreme  Court 
acknowledged  this  intent  in  its  decision 
in  Brown  Shoe  Co.  v.  United  States.  370 
U.S.  294.  312-323  (1962). 

I  supported  the  free  market,  and  T  have 
worked  for  many  years  to  end  unneces- 
sary economic  regulation.  But  we  must 
also  make  sure,  through  strong  antitrust 
enforcement,  that  the  market  is,  in  fact, 
a  free  and  competitive  one. 

( By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  :  > 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  As  Senators  we  have 
spoken  often  in  the  last  few  years  about 
the  need  to  protect  this  Nation's  vital 
resources.  But  among  the  strong  and  vi- 
tal ingredients  in  our  economic  life  which 
is  rarely  identified  as  a  resource  is  the 
competitive  marketplace.  I  believe  that 
this  resource  is  threatened  today  as  it  has 
not  been  in  generations  by  a  trend  to- 
ward economic  concentration  in  business 
and  industry.  And  because  of  this  threat 
I  rise  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  on 
antitrust  enforcement. 

Wh'ile  this  Congress  has  been  working 
hard  on  legislation  to  deconcentrate  gov- 
ernmental power  and  to  widen  the  au- 
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thority  to  make  decisions,  the  antitrust 
policies  of  this  adm.nistration  seem  de- 
signed to  reconcentrate  industry  and  re- 
place narrow  and  top-heavy  Government 
decisionmaking  with  narrow  and  top- 
heavy  industry  decisionmaking. 

I  will  concede  that  the  final  ending  has 
not  been  written  to  the  administration's 
merger  policies,  but  I  worry  about  the 
early  trends.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  signs 

I  S661 

Virtual  abandonment  of  certain  areas 
of  enforcement,  such  as  vertical  mergers 
and  resale  price  maintenance; 

The  dropping  of  antitrust  cases  inher- 
ited from  previous  administrations; 

Repeated  pronouncements  that  set  an 
unmistakable  tone,  like  "Bigness  is  not 
bad";  and 

Switching  the  Government's  role  in 
private  antitrust  suits  by  promising  to 
support  defendants  with  amicus  briefs 
rather  than  plaintiffs. 

These  are  a  few  obvious  signs.  I  also 
see  the  outlines  of  a  policy  that  defines 
harm  narrowly  to  mean  only  the  threat 
of  impairment  to  competition  in  a  specific 
market,  even  if  that  policy  means  all  but 
a  few  competitors  will  disappear  from  the 
marketplace  and  even  if  the  trend  to 
merge  will  create  an  intense  concentra- 
tion of  capital. 

The  American  democracy  works  for 
some  reasons  that  are  clear  and  are 
grounded  in  the  Constitution  and  for 
other  reasons  that  are  less  clear  and  are 
founded  in  social  traditions  and  eco- 
nomic patterns  that  are  as  much  a  part 
of  what  we  are  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If 
it  would  be  excessively  rosy  to  suggest 
that  we  have  corporate  democracy  in 
America,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  decisions  made  by  the  market- 
place are  protected  from  errors  and  rash 
extremes  because  of  the  great  number 
an  diversity  of  corporate  managers  mak- 
ing those  decisions.  I  would  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  a  few  centralized  corpo- 
rate decisionmakers  would  do  as  well  or 
would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
few  government  agency  decisionmakers 
whose  power  we  are  trying  so  hard  to 
curtail  and  reassign  to  a  broader  con- 
stituency. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  is 
little  administration  interest  in  vertical 
mergers,  while  horizontal  mergers  will 
be  weighed  against  a  wide  variety  of 
factors  in  addition  to  those  in  the  pres- 
ent merger  guidelines. 

There  is  considerable  agreement  that 
conglomerate  mergers  have  no  immedi- 
ate, signific^int  impact  on  competition. 
But  this  is  far  from  justifying  a  conclu- 
sion that  an  accelerating  trend  to  con- 
glomerate mergers  will  not  affect  the 
fabric  of  life  in  the  country.  While  the 
potential  compet'tion  theory  has  not 
been  widelv  used  in  the  recent  pist  be- 
cause of  difficulties  of  proof  inherent  in 
the  theory,  the  area  is  Important  and 
wotiH  benefit  from  keen  pnalys's  In  the 
Justice  Department  and  at  the  FTC. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  sub- 
stance rather  than  process,  the  merger 
issues  rather  than  the  means  by  which 
new  policies  evolve.  But  I  must  add  that 
the  process  disturbs  me  even  more  than 
the  policy  changes  I  have  been  aljle  to 
discern  so  far.  Traditionally,  enforce- 
ment priorities  at  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment and  the  FTC  are  matters  within 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  Presidents 
appomtees,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  FTC.  Enforcement 
priorities  reuect  the  appUcation  of  scare 
resources  to  an  order  of  priorities,  where 
all  of  the  enforcement  goals  under  law 
cannot  be  achieved  or  cannot  be 
achieved  at  one  time. 

But  I  wonder  if  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion is  not  being  used  at  the  present  time 
to  effectively  amend  statutes  whose  goals 
are  deemed  archa.c  or  out  of  step  with 
currently  popular  economic  analysis. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  amend- 
ment of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  in 
1950  reflects  that  Congress  was  con- 
cerned With  more  than  the  protection  of 
competition,  though  that  was  the  pri- 
mary goal.  Congress  was  clearly  con- 
cerned with  the  disappearance  of  small 
enterprise  in  favor  of  a  few  dominant 
giants  and  with  the  progressive  concen- 
tration of  capital.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  the  1950s  and  1960's  made  it  clear 
that  it  looked  beyond  stnct  economic 
considerations  to  the  threat  of  concen- 
tration in  evaluating  a  number  of  hori- 
zontal mergers. 

Thirty  years  of  fairly  consistent  inter- 
pretations should  not  be  cast  aside  in  the 
name  of  arranging  priorities,  but  should 
be  changed  only  after  serious  considera- 
tion both  by  the  enforcement  agencies 
involved  and  the  Congress. 

The  independent  agencies  have  always 
served  as  a  protection  against  precipi- 
tate action  by  any  given  administration, 
and  I  think  it  demeans  no  one  to  urge 
that  policy  changes  at  the  FTC  be  under- 
taken with  deliberation  and  only  after 
consultation  with  Congress. 

Merger  policies  can  affect  the  health 
and  dimension  of  the  business  sector  for 
generations.  The  resolution  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today  will  reaffirm  the  will 
of  Congress  to  have  its  laws  enforced  as 
they  are  written,  imtil  those  for  whom 
concentration  is  no  threat  are  successful 
in  getting  those  laws  changed.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  over- 
all objective  of  the  resolution  which  is 
to  express  support  for  active  and  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
But  I  believe  that  certain  parts  of  the 
assertions  in  the  preamble  tend  to  over- 
state the  facts  and  law  re'ating  to  mer- 
gers. I  thus  now  offer  a  substitute  resolu- 
tion which  I  believe  accurately  reflects 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  antitrust 
enforcement. 

I.  also  add  that  the  resolution  I  tun 
offering  by  way  of  a  substitute  is  not 
intended  to  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  use  their  resources 
as  they  see  flt  in  antitrust  enforcement. 
I  believe  that  both  Mr.  Baxter.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Antitrust, 
and  Mr.  Miller.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissiort.  are  devoted  to 
a  faithful  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  laws. 

These  are  well-qualified  and  able  men 
and  admirable  appointments  by  the 
President. 


Thus,  this  resolution  is  offered  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  expressing  the  continu- 
ing interest  of  this  body  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.  However, 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FTC 
can  and  must  be  iree  to  direct  their 
limited  enforcement  resources  to  those 
areas  they  deem  most  effective  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  public  interest  which,  I 
beUeve,  they  have  been  doing  so  far  and 
wiil  contmue  to  do  in  the  future. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    611 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  PREoIDlNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  Dill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  GaRTON,  Mr.  Laxalt. 
and  Mr.  Weickeb  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  611: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted.  Insert  the  following : 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  in  1890,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  Clayton  Acts  In  1914,  and  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  in  1950; 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  including  those  against  mergers  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  substantially  lessening 
competition  or  which  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly, is  essential  to  the  operation  of  a 
competitive  economy,  and  lies  at  the  heart 
of  our  nation's  historic  commitment  to  a  free 
and  open  marketplace: 

Antitrust  enforcement  efforts  are  of  par- 
ticular significance  in  a  climate  of  Increased 
government  deregulation  of  business,  in  or- 
der to  assure  that  the  economic  marketplace 
remains  competitive: 

Now.  therefore  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  seek  actively  and 
vigorously  to  enfuice  the  antitrust  laws:  and 

(2)  Monies  appropriated  under  this  bill 
shall  be  expended  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  this  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  action  on  this  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNCLY* .  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  aware  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  feel  that  the 
amendment,  the  substitute,  bears  the 
thrust  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed. 

I  respect  very  well  the  fact  that  each 
of  us  has  a  different  way  of  starting  the 
same  proposition,  but  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  specifically  provides  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  seek  actively  and  vig- 
orously to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws 
means  that  we  will  have  spoken,  and 
spoken  as  only  the  Senate  can  speak  in 
these  terms.  It  will  effectively  accomplish 
the  purpose,  and  I  am,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  substitute.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Senator  Danforth, 
who  is  a  cosponsor,  is  also  ready  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Pardon  me,  Mr. 
President,  if  I  accept  the  substitute,  do  I 
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understand    the    Senator    from   South 
Carolina  is  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  the  substi- 
tute?    

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  substitute. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  I  accept  the 
substitute,  is  there  need  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  yeas  and  '.lays 
for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  got  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment.  Therefore,  it 
would  take  unanimous  consent  for  him 
to  modify  his  amendment  by  way  of  ac- 
cepting the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  METZEH^.^UM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  first  hear  the  inquiry  and  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  cannot  hear 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  request  in  process.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  request  to  continue 
his  statement,  his  unanimous-consent 
request?  The  Cha  r  thought  the  Senator 
was  in  the  process  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  get  the 
parliamentary  situation  clear.  I  have 
had  a  rollcall  agreed  to  with  respect  to 
my  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  offered  a  substitute 
and  I  have  indicated  my  willingness  to 
accept  the  substitute.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  ind'cated  he  wishes 
the  yeas  and  nays  with  respect  to  the 
substitute.  Under  those  circumstances 
since  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  have  to  vote  inasmuch  as  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  substitute,  I  am 
prepared  to,  and  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent then  to  vitiate  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  original  amendment 
s'nce  the  one  rollcall  would  be  for  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  vitiating  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  rollcall  of  the  Senator  fro-"  Oh'o's 
amendment?  If  there  is  no  objection 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  I  want  a  roll- 
call vote  on  my  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  vitiated  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry,  I  did 
not  hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  yeas  and  navs  are  vitiated 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  have  been 
ordered,  I  believe,  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  have 
not,  sir. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unanimous-consent  request  pending. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing. Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  had  reserved  the  right  to 
object  with  respect  to  my  unan'mous- 
consent  request:  is  that  correct?  That  is 
my  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
was  waiting  to  see  if  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  the  request  and  the  Chair  ruled 
there  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
and  that  we  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  navs  have  already  been  ordered  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate? 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  are  both  saving  approxi- 
mately the  same  thing.  The  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
to  e.xpress  my  view  that  we  ought  to  be 
takmg  more  substantive  action  than  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  which 
all  of  us  know  does  not  have  a  binding 
effect. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  look  at  the 
history  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, the  reasons  for  them,  as  originally 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  Teddy  Roose- 
velt are  more  compelling  now  than  they 
were  when  they  were  originallv  passed. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  infor- 
mation the  Senator  from  Oh'o  has  put 
into  the  Record,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  points  about  mergers  that  have 
been  going  on  apace  in  this  country  to 
dramatize  how  critical  this  problem  has 
become. 

As  of  July  20,  1981,  seven  large  com- 
panies lined  up  $26.9  biUion  in  credit. 
That  was  seven  companies,  some  of  whom 
were  seeking  to  take  over  Conoco.  Con- 
oco did  not  seek  to  be  taken  over.  Du 
Pont,  which  finally  acquired  Conoco,  bor- 
rowed somewhere  between  $6  and  $6.5 
billion,  I  forget  the  exact  size  of  the  fig- 
ure, to  consummate  that  sale. 

What  is  $6.5  billion  in  this  countrv? 
Consider  this  example,  Mr.  President. 
All  of  the  New  York  City  banks  com- 


bined increased  their  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial loans  in  1980  by  $6  billion.  In 
other  words,  Du  Pont  borrowed  more  to 
take  over  Conoco  than  all  the  banks  of 
New  York  City  increased  their  commer- 
cial and  industrial  loans  during  a  full 
year. 

For  a  period  of  time,  almost  $27  billion 
in  credit  was  tied  up  in  a  country  where 
credit  is  supposed  to  be  tight  and  where 
credit  tightness  is  causing  the  exorbitant 
interest  rates  which  everybody  deplores. 
The  effect  of  that  absorption  of  credit, 
of  course,  is  that  we  get  no  more  jobs;  we 
do  not  get  any  more  competition.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  anticompetitive,  and  it 
certainly  makes  it  a  lot  tougher  for  the 
small  business  people  of  this  country  to 
borrow  money.  They  are  dropping  like 
tenpins  all  over  the  country. 

Acquisitions  have  been  occurring  long 
before  Mobile  and  du  Pont  and  Seagram 
and  others  were  trying  to  take  over 
Conoco.  Consider  this  statistic,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Between  January  1977  and  the 
time  we  began  phasing  in  the  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  in  this  country,  in  May  1979, 
the  top  20  oil  companies  of  the  country 
acquired  32  other  companies.  That  is  ac- 
cording to  CRS.  During  that  period  of 
time,  that  averages  1.2  companies  per 
month  that  just  the  top  20  oil  companies 
were  taking  over. 

Even  more,  from  May  1979.  when  we 
started  phasing  in  the  decontrol  of  our 
oil  prices,  until  about  June  of  this  year, 
those  same  companies  swallowed  up  42 
more  companies.  That  was  an  average 
after  phased-in  decontrol,  not  of  1.2 
companies  per  month,  but  of  1.75  com- 
panies per  month  that  just  the  top  20  oil 
companies  were  taking  over.  More  impor- 
tantly, listen  to  the  size,  listen  to  the 
size  of  the  acquisitions.  They  increased 
142  percent,  going  from  $225  million  in 
that  first  period.  January  1977  to  May 
1979,  to  $544  million  per  acquisition  since 
that  time.  That  amounts  to  a  monthly 
average  acquisition  by  those  20  compa- 
nies of  $953  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  top 
20  oil  comoanies  in  this  country  have 
been  spending  $1  billion  a  month  not  to 
develop  synthetic  fuels,  not  to  develop 
solar  energy,  not  to  drill  more  holes  any- 
where, but  to  buy  other  companies. 

In  the  1974  list  of  the  Fortune  500  cor- 
porations, the  500  largest  corporations 
in  the  country,  seven  of  the  top  20  were 
oil  companies.  That  was  in  1974.  and  to- 
day, 13  of  the  top  20  corporations  In 
America  are  oil  companies.  They  are  not 
satisfied  just  with  their  oil  operations. 
They  are  spreading  out  into  the  coal 
business.  And  listen  to  this:  Thirteen  of 
the  top  25  coal  companies  are  owned  by 
oil  companies  and  Exxon  is  No.  4  in  coal 
holdings  of  all  the  companies  In  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly bad  except  for  a  couple  of 
things.  They  have  the  money  to  buy  up 
virtually  all  the  coal  in  the  country.  My 
guess  is  that  they  own  about  30  to  40 
percent — I  think  they  own  40  percent  of 
the  non-Federal  coal  in  this  country 
right  now,  but  do  they  want  it  In  order 
to  develop  coal,  produce  coal,  or  syn- 
thetic fuel  from  coal?  Well,  I  doubt  it. 
I  am  not  blaming  Exxon  or  anybody  else 
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for  this,  but  if  you  were  the  President  of 
Exxon,  Mr.  President,  would  you  develop 
a  synthetic  fuel  from  coal  if  you  saw  the 
chance  that  what  you  might  be  doing  is 
developing  a  barrel  of  oil  from  coal  that 
you  could  market  very  profitably  at  $20 
per  barrel? 

You  would  want  to  give  the  president 
of  Exxon  a  saliva  test  if  he  did  that,  be- 
cause they  have  5  billion  barrels  of  oU 
in  the  ground,  which  is  worth  $35  a  bar- 
rel right  now,  untouched.  Do  you  think 
that  they  are  going  to  try  to  find  an 
alternative  fuel  for  this  country  at  any- 
thing less  than  $35  a  barrel?  Can  you 
see  one  of  those  annual  reports  going 
out  saying,  "We  have  some  good  news 
and  some  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  we 
have  developed  a  new  technology  to  pro- 
duce oil  from  coal  at  $20  a  barrel.  The 
bad  news  is  the  value  of  our  reserves 
just  went  down  $75  billion." 

That  is  not  about  to  happen.  Yet  the 
oil  industry  continues  to  take  over  all 
the  coal  companies  they  can  find.  AMAX 
is  one  of  the  biggest  coal  companies  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  just  .i  few 
months  ago  that  Standard  of  California 
was  trying  to  buy  AMAX  for  $4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  country:  The  big  con- 
glomerates and  the  big  oil  companies  are 
finding  it  a  lot  easier  to  take  their  new- 
foimd  profits  and  buy  other  corporations 
than  they  aie  to  improve  their  own  pro- 
ductivity. It  you  were  to  ask  the  presi- 
dent of  a  corporation.  "Why  do  you  want 
to  buy  this;  why  don't  you  get  more  pro- 
ductive?" he  would  answer,  "Go  talk  to 
the  vice  president  in  charge  of  produc- 
tivity; I  am  too  busy  buying  up  this  new 
company  here  so  our  annual  report  will 
look  nice  and  fat." 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  support  this  reso- 
lution. I  applaud  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
agreeing  on  it.  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  are  Eomg  to  have  to  address 
this  in  a  much  more  stringent  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  present  mat- 
ter be  set  aside  temporarily  in  order  to 
permit  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  bring  up  another 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  612 

(Purpose:  To  Indicate  an  Intent  that  funds 
shall  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  exchange  of  computer- 
ized records) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 

behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolloa  (Mr. 
Thuhmono)  ,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  612: 

On  page  22,  line  9.  before  the  period,  insert 
the  following:  "including  the  preparation 
and  submission  of  recommendations  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government  shoiild 
provide  conununlcatlons  systems,  networks, 
and  data  bases  for  the  exchange  of  criminal 
records,  provided  that  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation contained  In  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  engage  in  message-switching  untu  a  plan 
for  such  message-switching  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding the  Judiciary  Committees". 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : ) 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Tttr,  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  have  had  ample  (HJPortunity  to  re- 
view certain  functions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  No  one  is  more 
aware  than  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
of  the  need  to  be  cautious  and  selective 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  will  spend 
the  limited  funds  appropriated  to  op- 
erate our  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, there  are  several  areas  of  special 
concern  to  me  which  I  believe  should 
receive  priority  treatment. 

One  such  area  is  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  computer  operations. 
For  the  last  10  years,  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center— the  NCIC — ^has 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  contro- 
versy. This  controversy  has  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  question  of  whether,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  data  contained  in 
the  NCIC  should  be  part  of  a  program, 
providing  for  the  interstate  exchange  of 
criminal  records. 

At  this  time,  there  is  an  operational 
system  which  permits  the  exchange  of 
State  criminal  history  information.  I  am 
referring  to  the  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Telecommunications  System — 
NLETS.  NLETS  is  a  privately-main- 
tained system  in  which  each  State  main- 
tains its  own  criminal  history  records 
and  must  make  a  separate  inquiry  of 
every  other  State  when  information  is 
required  regarding  suspected  multi- 
state  offenders.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  NLETS  is  that  it  permits  States  to 
exercise  control  over  their  own  criminal 
history  data.  There  is  merit  to  the  argu- 
ment that  local  law  enforcement  officials 
should  be  given  a  significant  role  in  the 
decision  to  maintain,  purge,  and/or  up- 
date their  computerized  criminal  rec- 
ords. 

However,  NLETS  has  been  the  target 
of  a  good  deal  of  criticism  because  it 
lacks  a  centralized  index  to  the  records 
ma  ntained  by  other  States.  It  has  been 
argued  that  a  centralized  index  would 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  criminal  his- 
tory data  between  and  among  the  States. 
One  of  the  arguments  made  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  a  centralized  index  is 
that  it  would  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
national  data  bank  in  the  hands  of  the 


F^I  and  that  it  could  ultimately  jeopard- 
ize th'  civil  rights  of  all  of  us. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  in- 
sure the  security,  integrity,  accuracy, 
and  privacy  of  data  of  this  nature  and 
that  we  must  exercise  a  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  uses  to  which  such  data  is 
put.  However,  there  remain  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  how  these  goals 
are  to  be  accomplished. 

The  FBI  has  already  commenced  a 
pilot  program  to  test  the  interstate  ex- 
change of  criminal  data  using  a  central- 
ized index.  This  Senator  believes  that 
any  such  program  should  be  delayed  un- 
til we  have  had  sufficient  time  to  review 
the  practical  and  ethical  questions 
which  have  been  raised  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  expert  advice  in  this  area. 

To  this  end,  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4169  to  provide  that 
a  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  what  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Grovemment  should  be  in  the  interstate 
exchange  of  criminal  history  data. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  voted  in  favor  of 
authorizing  funds  for  such  a  study.  The 
committee  has  recommended  that  an  in- 
dependent entity  be  selected  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committees  to  submit  rec- 
ommendat  ons  as  to  the  extent,  if  any, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide communications  systems,  networks, 
and  data  bases,  for  the  distribution  and 
use  by  Federal,  State,  local,  or  foreign 
governments  or  private  entities,  of  rec- 
ords cwnpiled  as  a  result  of  arrests  of 
individuals  or  any  other  criminal  records. 
Any  such  recommendation  should  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  and 
advisability  of  continuing  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center,  including  the 
computerized  criminal  history  program, 
and  the  other  criminal  record  operations 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  criminal 
records  operations  of  the  FBI  identifica- 
tion division  and  the  automated  identi- 
fication system. 

An  assessment  should  also  be  made  of 
the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  a  plan 
to  improve  the  operations  of  those  sys- 
tems and  of  reconciling  the  operational 
redundancies  among  those  systems.  An 
assessment  should,  also  be  made  of  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  incorporat- 
ing national  driver  registry  information 
into  the  computer  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  addition,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  recommended  the 
selection  of  an  advisory  panel  which 
would  represent  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  other  users  of  the 
system,  and  those  involved  in  law  en- 
forcement, civil  liberties  protection,  and 
criminal  justice  operations. 

The  purposes  of  the  study  which  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee were  as  follows: 

First.  To  determine  the  purposes  and 
uses  of  the  system  and  related  data  bases 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies,  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  foreign 
governments,  and  by  private  sector 
organizations; 
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Second.  To  determine  whether  foreign 
entities  and  agencies  other  than  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  agencies 
should  be  allowed  access  to  data  con- 
tained in  the  system  for  purposes  which 
are  not  related  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  needs  of  the  United 
States,  and.  if  so,  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  such  access; 

Third.  To  determine  the  functional, 
informational,  and  data  service  require- 
ments to  meet  those  recommended  pur- 
poses and  uses,  with  particular  regard  to 
the  intergovernmental  exchange  of  data : 

Fourth.  To  establish  standards  for  sys- 
tem and  data  integrity  and  quality  of 
service,  including  standards  for  the  rele- 
vancy, accuracy,  reliability,  and  com- 
pleteness of  data  accessible  in  or  through 
the  system,  as  well  es  methods  for  insur- 
ing that  irrelevant,  inaccurate,  obsolete, 
or  incomplete  data  is  identified  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  corrected  or  elimi- 
nated from  the  system; 

Fifth.  To  establish  privacy,  confiden- 
tiality, and  security  requirements  that 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  agency,  or 
private  sector  organization,  shall  meet 
in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  system, 
including  standards  as  to  use.  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  data,  who 
has  access  to  the  data,  what  types  of  data 
are  to  be  maintained,  mechanisms  for 
insuring  data  accuracy,  reliability,  se- 
curity, and  completeness,  and  an  agree- 
ment by  the  State  or  Federal  agency  to 
be  audited  for  compliance  with  such 
standards; 

Sixth.  To  require  that  data  be  sub- 
mitted by  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  agencies,  including 
data  with  respect  to  the  arrest  and  dis- 
position of  Federal  offenders; 

Seventh.  To  establish  procedures  for 
the  audit  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
level  programs; 

Eighth.  To  develop  effective  sanctions 
for  misuse  of  data  and  improper  distri- 
bution of  data,  including  legislative  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  such  sanc- 
tions; 

Ninth.  To  provide  procedures  to  enable 
an  individual  to  have  access  to.  review, 
and  challenge  any  information  pertain- 
ing to  him  contained  within  the  system : 

Tenth.  To  provide  for  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  system  including 
problems  relating  to  the  data  contained 
in  the  system,  the  technology  employed, 
the  utility  of  the  system,  a  breakdown— 
by  level  of  Government — of  the  number 
of  files  maintained  in  the  system  on  mul- 
tistate  offenders.  Federal  offenders,  and 
single-State  offenders,  a  breakdown— by 
category  of  users — of  requests  for  infor- 
mation, and  legislative  and  regulatory 
recommendations  with  respect  to  im- 
provement of  the  system: 

Eleventh.  To  provide  a  timetable  for 
the  implementation  of  the  plan,  the  costs 
of  such  implementation,  and  recommen- 
dations for  the  funding  of  the  system; 

Twelfth.  To  determine  whether  the 
maintenance  and  management  of  the 
system  should  be  by  the  States  pursuant 
to  Federal  guidelines,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  another  organiza- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Justice, 
or  a  combination  thereof; 


Thirteenth.  To  determine  whether  the 
computerized  criminal  history  program 
should  be  separated  from  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center; 

Fourteenth.  To  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  following: 

First.  With  respect  to  criminal  history 
information  for  single-State  offenders, 
a  requirement  that  criminal  fingerprint 
cards  only  may  be  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral component  of  the  system; 

Second.  The  definition  of  "multistate 
offender."  and  appropriate  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
formation on  multistate  offenders; 

Third.  The  establishment  of  an  auto- 
mated interstate  identification  index  to 
provide  identifying  information  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  such  index  to 
consist  solely  of  personal  identifiers  of 
an  individual,  the  individual's  FBI  num- 
ber, the  individual's  State  identification 
number,  and  a  notation  of  the  existence 
of  a  cnminal  fingerprint  card,  and  not 
to  include  charge  or  offense  data; 

Fourth.  Whether  message-switching  of 
information  contained  in  any  system 
should  be  allowed.  "Message-switching" 
means  the  use  of  electronic  equipment  to 
receive  a  message,  store  that  message 
until  an  outgoing  line  is  available,  and 
then  retransmit  the  message  without  any 
direct  connection  between  the  line  on 
which  the  message  was  received  and  the 
line  on  which  the  message  is  retrans- 
mitted; 

Fifth.  Whether  the  organization 
charged  with  the  management  of  the 
system  shall  be  required  to  return  any 
fingerprint  card  and  delete  the  index 
entry  upon  request  by  the  submitting 
State; 

Sixth.  The  acquisition  of  updated 
technology  and  equipment;  and 

Seventh.  Any  other  matter  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  advisory  panel. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  and  that  a  portion  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  be  earmarked 
for  a  study  such  as  the  one  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  during  both  the  96th  and  the 
97th  sessions  of  Congress.  It  should  be 
noted  that  if  the  current  pilot  program 
to  test  the  interstate  exchange  of  crim- 
inal history  data  using  a  centralized  in- 
dex is  delayed,  funds  being  expended  for 
the  pilot  program  will  be  freed  to  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  proposed 
study.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  for  a  question?^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  question  is 
this:  I  believe  that,  in  the  past,  I  have 
sponsored  this  amendment.  Is  this  the 
same  amendment  that  has  been  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  appropriation  bill 
in  the  past? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  We  also  accept  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  612)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT   WO.    611 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  action  on  the  matter  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  and  che  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwooo)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Hhnois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  and  the  .Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Is  there  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  36*  Leg.l 
YEAS— 85 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

ATtmrong 

Baker 

Paiicu-; 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boechwitz 


Bradley 

B'-m^ers 

Burdlck 

B\T(1. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 


Cochran 

Cohen 

Cransfon 

D'Amato 
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Dimnberger 

Ea?leton 

East 

E  on 

Ford 

Gam 

Oorton 

Ora».«y 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Hetlin 

Heinz 

Helm? 

Honings 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 


Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Kenne:ly 

Laxalt 

iMgtx 

Math's? 

Matsunaga 

Mattlnsly 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Pre=sler 

Proxmln 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 


Rlegle 

Both 

Rudman 

Sarban>es 

Saaser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennts 

Stevens 

S\Tnm3 

Thunnond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

welcker 

WUliams 

Zorlnsky 


Blden 

Cannon 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 


NOT  VCnNO — 16 

Glenn  Levin 

Goli  water  Long 

Huddleston  Me.chcr 

Jepsen  Moynihan 

Leahy  Packwood 


So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  (UP 
No.  611)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  610),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  make.  The 
minority  has  not  cleared  it  at  this  time. 
I  had  hoped  at  this  moment  to  propound 
a  unanimous-consent  request  in  respect 
of  changing  the  time  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  Export  Adm  nistration  bill. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  majority  leader 
deserves  our  attention. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
that  at  this  moment.  But  Senators  should 
be  on  notice  that  for  reasons  I  think  are 
good  reasons  a  little  later  I  will  make  the 
request  or  propose  to  make  the  request 
that  the  time  to  resume  consideration  of 
this  measure,  that  is  to  say,  the  Export 
Administration  bill,  be  changed  from 
6:10  p.m.  as  presently  ordered  to  7:10 
p.m.  I  do  not  now  make  that  request,  but 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  it  very  shortly. 


ducing  to  the  U£.  Senate  some  dear 
friends  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
personal  friends  of  all  of  us,  a  delegation 
from  the  Knesset.  The  chairman  is  Prof. 
Moshe  Arens,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Committee;  Ambassador  Chaim  Herzog, 
whom  so  many  of  us  have  known  through 
the  years;  Ms.  Sarah  Doron,  Mr.  Shlomo 
Hilel.  Mr.  Joseph  Rom,  and  Mr.  Dan 
Rosolio. 

Members  can.  if  they  have  not  already 
introduced  themselves,  now  step  over 
and  introduce  themselves  to  our  distin- 
guished guests,  and  we  will  then  resume 
our  meeting  down  in  S-116.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  very  much  indeed. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  1  minute  so  we  can  visit 
with  our  distinguished  guests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:09  p.m.,  recessed  until  5:10  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Specter)  . 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  Doid 


Chafee 
ChUea 


Dole 
Domenlcl 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ISRAELI  KNESSET 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  so  that  he 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
important  visitors.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  m  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  maiority  leader. 

To  my  colleagues  let  me  sav  that  I 
have  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  intro- 


I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  farther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher  )  would  vote  nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  3. 
nays  82.  as  follows : 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE. AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

FIRST  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT — ^PACE 
2,  UNES   17   TRROUGB  23 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  first  excepted  com- 
mittee amendment  the  amendment  that 
relates  to  the  farm  census?  Will  the 
Chair  state  the  tit'e  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  interpret,  but  the  Chair 
can  state  that  the  amendment  is  now 
found  on  page  2,  lines  17  through  23. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  the  point  has  been 
made,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  .  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ddcon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


[BoUcall  Vote  No.  365  Leg.] 

YEAS— 3 

Chafee 

Gorton 

nays— 82 

MathlM 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Pell 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Percy 

Annstrong 

HaJt 

Preasler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pro  mire 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

BenLsen 

Hawkins 

Qi-«yle 

Boren 

Havekawa 

Randolpb 

Boechwitz 

Heflln 

Rtegle 

Bradley 

He  nz 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Ruc<man 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Sarbanea 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Simpson 

Chlleo 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

StaffDrd 

Cohen 

Kasien 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

La  >  ait 

Sj-mms 

DeConcLnl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Do  e 

Mattlngly 

Tsonpas 

Domenlcl 

McC.ure 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

East 

Murkowskl 

WlL-.ams 

Exon 

Nick.^ 

Zorlnaky 

Ford 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-16 

Blden 

Glenn 

Levin 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Long 

Danforth 

Huddleston 

Melcher 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Moynihan 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Packwood 

So  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
2,  lines  17-23,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

THIRD    EXCEPTED   COMMriTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs  on  excepted  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  third  excepted 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  House  committee  amendment: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In  this  title  shall  b3  obligated  or  expended 
for  promoting  or  conducting  trade  relations 
with  Cuba. 

That  was  the  House  provision.  Who 
could  object  to  that?  However  the  Sen- 
ate committee  struck  that  out.  It  is  my 
position  that  that  House  provision 
should  be  retained  in  the  bill.  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  It. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  synopsize  in  about  1  minute, 
then  I  am  going  to  be  offering  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  of  my  own. 

The  question  was  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
"who  could  object  to  that?"  Well,  the 
U.S.  Senate  ought  to  object  to  it  and.  cer- 
tainly, the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  ought  to  object 
to  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  foreign 
policy  in  a  little  bit  of  ad  hoc  activity 
here  on  the  Senate  floor,  throwing  out 
a  few  buzz  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  which  is  that  we  have  had  no 
foreign  policy  in  the  Caribbean.  Central 
America.  Cuba,  or  anywhere  else  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  We  have  not  had  it 
for  30  years.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
Soviet  Union  is  wandering  willy-nilly  in 
that  part  of  the  world  without  any  ef- 
fort by  the  United  States  to  compete  in 
terms  of  ideas,  products — you  name  it. 

Mr.  MATHTAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says,  who  would  object? 
I  wonder  if  ihe  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  manager  of  the  bill,  could  tell  us 
whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  objected? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  not  heard  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  he  has  not  objected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  He  has  not  obiected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

So  that  we  all  do  not  get  into  one  of 
these  rhetorical  traps,  so  that  we  are 
not  blown  over  by  fearing  to  stand  up 
against  some  pretty  volatile  words  and 
phrases.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  foreign 
policy;  and  that  foreign  policy  should  be 
constructed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stites.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  our  prime  respon- 
sibility here,  so  that  we  can  remove  the 
Soviet  presence  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Right  now,  the  foreign  policy  consists 
of  name  calling.  One  day  it  is  Mr.  Castro 
doing  a  number  on  our  Chief  Executive 
and/or  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  next 
day  it  is  the  two  of  them  doing  a  number 
on  Mr.  Castro.  What  kind  of  foreign 
policy  is  that? 

The  language  I  propose  as  a  substitute 
will  read  as  follows : 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
president.  In  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
develop  an  effective  foreign  policy  to  address 
expansion  of  the  economic  and  political  In- 
fluence of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Carrlbean 
region  generally  and  In  Cuba  specifically; 

"Provided  further  that  in  developing  such 
a  policy  the  president  shall  consider  the  full 
range  of  economic  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  nations  of  the  region  In  order  to 
promote  stability,  human  rights  and  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  people  of  the 
region." 

At  least,  we  get  this  back  into  its  prop- 
er order. 


Obviously,  I  have  the  general  objection 
of  all  the  legislation  that  is  being  heaped 
on  our  appropriations  bills.  But,  sooner 
or  later,  I  th'nk  it  is  necessary  that  we 
follow  the  proper  constitutional  process. 
Otherwise,  let  us  eliminate  all  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  and  we  can  run 
this  place  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
Finance  Committee. 

I  was  in  Cuba  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Since  we  are  specifically  on  the  mat- 
ter of  trade — never  mind  ideology — if 
anybody  thinks  that  what  is  in  that 
country  is  solely  a  product  of  Cuba  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  has 
been  Japan.  Italy,  France,  Canada,  West 
Germany,  and  England.  Every  other  free, 
democratic  nation  in  the  world  has  its 
products  in  Cuba. 

I  am  not  advocating  or  putting  an 
amendment  on  this  bill  that  dictates  our 
foreign  policy,  that  we  should  normalize 
relations,  or  that  we  should  trade.  But  if 
the  Mideast  is  a  priority,  then  our  own 
part  of  the  world  should  be  our  own 
priority,  and  it  is  not. 

The  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union  runs 
footloose  and  fancy  free,  whether  it  is 
in  Cuba  or  Central  America  or  wherever, 
is  that  we  have  no  foreign  policy,  and 
that  part  of  the  world  looks  to  every  part 
of  the  world  except  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Why  is  it  that  he  can- 
not accomplish  it  in  his  own  committee, 
rather  than  come  to  an  appropriations 
bill?  It  is  obvious  that  the  headlines  have 
not  necessarily  always  been  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and,  more  particularly. 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Now 
we  are  starting  to  get  some,  as  the  sham 
of  our  policy  becomes  obvious,  and  nation 
after  nation  is  flirting  with  some  alter- 
nate form  of  government  to  the  ones  that 
exist  and  that  we  have  been  supporting. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  priority 
for  the  Senate  and  for  our  generation 
to  truly  once  again  establish  our  Nation 
as  the  preeminent  influence  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

So,  I  hope  that  at  least  as  a  beginning, 
to  that  end,  and  without  anybody  fearing 
that  they  have  voted  for  Castro  or  for 
communism — as  a  beginning— the  Senate 
will  support  this  substitute  amendment. 
It  just  does  not  say  that  we  are  gc^ng 
to  cut  off  funds  or  are  not  going  to  have 
funds  to  do  anything  with  trade,  but  it 
specifically  directs  everybody  to  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  613 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute  for  the  language  proposed  to 
be  stricken  by  the  cwnmittee  amend- 
ment on  page  12,  lines  1  to  3. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Inouye,  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  613. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  he  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  committee  amendment 
starting  on  page  12,  line  1,  Insert  the 
follo«vlng: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, develop  an  effective  foreign  policy  to 
address  expansion  of  the  economic  and  po- 
litical Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  m  the 
Caribbean  region  generally  and  In  Cuba 
specincally:  Provided  further.  That  In  de- 
veloping such  a  policy  the  President  shall 
consider  the  full  range  of  economic  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  region  In  order  to  promote  stability,  hu- 
man rights  and  economic  development  for 
the  people  of  the  region." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  willing  to  add  the  House 
language  back  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes;  I  would  be  more 
than  willing.  If  the  Senator  would  like 
to  have  the  House  language  and  my  lan- 
guage. I  have  no  problem  with  accom- 
plishing something  along  that  line. 
Would  the  Senator  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a.  quorum? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that?  Then  I  will  put  in  a  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  the  administration's  position 
on  the  House  amendment  which  the 
Senate  committee  struck.  The  matter 
prior  to  any  agreement  that  may  be 
reached  between  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut was  on  the  question  whether  the 
committee  amendment  to  strike  the 
House  language  would  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  Senator  Weicker  inquired 
about  the  administration's  position  on 
the  House  amendment.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  have  informed  me  that  they 
prefer  the  House  language,  which  they 
both  say  reflects  the  administration 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
whoever  it  was.  will  take  the  House 
language. 

It  was  so  with  the  previous  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  previous  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. It  was  so  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Republican  administrations  all 
the  way  back  to  the  late  1950's. 

Why  is  it  that  I  have  to  ask  that  we 
have  a  change  in  our  foreign  policy?  Why 
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is  it  that  I  have  to  defend  a  new  game 
plan,  when  that  is  the  policy  that  has 
been  in  place  since  the  end  of  the  1950's. 
which  has  succeeded  in  putting  the  So- 
viet Union  smack  in  the  middle  of  the 
hemisphere?  Has  anybody  asked  them- 
selves that  question?  Whv  are  they  here, 
and  why  are  they  bein?  looked  to  more 
and  more,  not  just  bv  Cuba  but  by  other 
nations  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  well? 
All  mv  amendment  does,  in  effect,  is  to 
stop  the  name  ca'l'ng,  the  brickbats,  the 
endless  schism,  and  it  starts  "a  process 
going.  Maybe  it  is  after  that  process  that 
everybody  feels  we  should  totally  isolate 
Cuba.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  judgment. 
I  feel  that  that  is  not  the  way  to  go.  But 
I  realize  that  the  proper  forum  for  my 
ideas  wou'd  be  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
lations  Committee,  in  talking  with  the 
counselors  to  the  administration. 

If  the  administration  does  not  have 
any  commonsense.  at  least  let  us  start  to 
show  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Maybe 
we  have  a  certain  air  of  detachment 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  Middle 
East  or  Afghanistan  or  Poland  and  the 
rest  because  of  distance.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  eroof  on  this  one. 

Since  the  matter  has  been  raised  and 
since  we  are  going  to  have  some  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill,  at  least 
let  us  make  it  intelligent,  at  least  let  us 
have  it  pertain  to  our  generation  and 
what  It  is  we  look  for;  because,  sooner  or 
later,  th's  nonforeim  policv  in  our  part 
of  the  world  is  going  to  lead  to  armed 
conflict.  How  many  crises  do  you  think 
you  can  have  before  this  explodes  in  our 

face? 

Do  you  honestly  feel  that  by  leaving 
Cuba  in  a  vacuum,  you  are  doing  any- 
thing other  than  to  leave  her  with  the 
Soviet  Un'on  and  nobody  else?  That  is 
what  is  happening. 

The  most  frustrating  experience  I  ever 
had  in  mv  l=fe  wns.  unon  IppvIp't  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  to  know  that  the  United 
States  was  not  competing,  either  in 
terms  of  ideas  or  in  terms  of  products: 
to  know  that  our  ideas  are  better,  but 
nobody  hears  them  because  we  do  not 
speak  them;  to  know  that  our  products 
are  better,  but  nobody  has  them  because 
we  do  not  sell  them. 

I  have  indicated  a  wUUngness.  because 
I  think  that  if  we  get  anything  started, 
it  is  better  than  where  we  are.  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  I  am  willing  to 
go  ahead— if  he  wants  to  leave  the  House 
language  in  there,  I  will  let  that  go.  But 
then  I  would  like  my  language  to  be 
added  to  it,  and  then  at  least  we  start 
the  constitutional  process,  trying  to  do 
the  correct  thing  by  ourselves  and  by 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  House  wording 


in  the  bill,  thus  leaving  the  House  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  The  provision  reads 
this  way : 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
promoting  or  conducting  trade  relations  with 
Cuba. 

Mainly  what  I  objected  to  was  striking 
that  out  because  I  think  it  should  remain 
in  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  agreed  to  allow  that  provi- 
sion to  remain  in  the  bill  and  then  to  add 
some  language  following  it  with  a  change 
in  the  word  diplomatic  "relations"  to 
diplomatic  "options"  which  I  am  willing 
to  accept. 

In  view  of  this  we  will  accept  the 
provision. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
my  colleague. 

I  also  wish  to  put  in,  so  it  moves  easier, 
at  tne  oeginnmg  instead  of  "It  is  the 
sense,"  "Provided.  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  '—just  to  have  it  move  along 
better.  That  is  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  askmg  that  the  amendment  be 
modified? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  modified  in  the 
following  respects. 

At  the  beginning  it  shall  be  "at  the  end 
of  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken." 
•At  the  end  ',  mstead  of  "in  lieu  of". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  propound  the 
entire  request? 

That  start  off  "Provided  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,"  and  that  on  line  10 
instead  of  "relations"  the  world  "op- 
tions" be  inserted. 

The  effect  of  that  I  wish  to  make  sure 
I  am  accomplishing  by  virtue  of  my 
amendment  is  that  the  House  language 
remain  intact,  that  then  at  the  end  of 
the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  by 
the  committee  amendment: 

Proridcd.  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  In  consultation  with  the 
Congress,  develop  an  effective  foreign  policy 
to  address  expansion  of  the  economic  and 
political  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Carrlbean  region  generally  and  In  Cuba  spe- 
ciflcally:  Provided  further.  That  In  develop- 
ing such  a  oolicy  the  President  shall  con- 
sider the  full  range  of  economic  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion In  order  to  promote  stability,  human 
rights  and  economic  development  for  the 
people  of  the  region. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  original 
House  provision  with  the  modification  as 
explained  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  we  wish  to  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this,  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOTi.  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  committee  amendment  start- 
ing on  page  12.  line  1.  insert  the  following: 

•Provided.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President.  In  consultation  with 


the  Congress,  develop  an  effective  foreign 
policy  to  address  expansion  of  the  economic 
and  political  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Carrlbean  region  generally  and  In 
Cuba  specifically:  Provided  further.  That  In 
developing  such  a  policy  the  President  shall 
consider  the  full  range  of  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic options  uith  the  nations  of  the  re- 
gion in  order  to  promote  stability,  human 
rights  and  economic  development  for  the 
people  of  the  region."  . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  wish  a  rollcall  on 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  1  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment,  then  would 
the  rollcall  vote  take  place  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  vitiated  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  already  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, as  modified. 

The  amendment  ( UP  No.  613 ),  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICXER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  there 
be  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  House  lan- 
guage as  amended. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  jwo- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  table  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  lay 
on  ths  table  the  third  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  12,  striking  lines  1 
through  3.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missoiiri  (Mr.  Danforth). 
the  Senator  trom  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
•  Mr.  GoLDW»TER).  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hatakawa),  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  would  vote  yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON>.  i^e  S^nRtor  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
liBvnr),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  I,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Srnator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Boschwitz).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  366  Leg.) 
TEAS— 84 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Pell 

An'rews 

Cro-ton 

Pe'cv 

Annatrong 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pro  mire 

Baucus 

Ha-fl»M 

Pryor 

Bent<*n 

Hawkins 

Q"avle 

Biden 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hetnz 

Rle-Ie 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Roth 

Bra -'lev 

HoIlinTS 

PiK'mfln 

Bumpers 

Hvmnhrey 

Sarbanes 

Biir-'lck 

Inouye 

Pa"!'^er 

Byrd, 

Jack^om 

Schmitt 

Ham-F.,  Jr 

Jepsen 

S'mn^on 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  .T-hn<f>'^n 

Specter 

Cbafe* 

Kassebaum 

FtaT"Td 

Ch  Ic! 

Ka^t-Ti 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Ftevpns 

Cohen 

Laa'.t 

Symms 

Cranston 

Lnear 

Thi'Tfiond 

D'Amato 

Mathlas 

Tower 

DsToncinl 

Mat<5iina''a 

T'^'TT-as 

Dodd 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Pol"* 

McCliire 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Met'enhaum 

We'rker 

Di-renl-erger 

Mitchell 

WilllBms 

Eagleton 

Murkowskl 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Nck'-es 

Ford 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Caranon 

Ooldwater 

Long 

Danforth 

Hart 

Uelcher 

Denton 

Hava^aw* 

Moynihan 

Dixon 

Huddlestooi 

Packwood 

Bast 

Leahy 

Glenn 

Levin 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
committee  amendment  on  pa?e  12  to 
strike  lines  1  to  3  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  POSTPONE  RECONSIDER- 
ATION OP  S.    1112   UNTIL   7:10   P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  to  resume  consideration  of  the 


Export  Administration  bill  at  6:10  pjn.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
changed  to  7:10  p.m.,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE. AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    614 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  the  conversion  of  the 
Portland,  Maine,  Weather  Service  Forecast 
Office) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  614. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  12,  strike  out  "$835,281,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$835,390,000". 

On  page  6,  line  13,  after  the  comma  Insert 
the  following:  "of  which  $109,000  shall  be 
available  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the 
Portland  Weather  Service  Forecast  Office  lo- 
cated at  Portland,  Maine,  to  a  weather  service 
office,  and". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  It  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect what  is  otherwise  a  pennywise  and 
pound  f ool  sh  action  that  is  to  be  taken. 
That  is  to  downgrade  the  Portland 
Weather  Service  Forecast  Office  to  a 
weather  service  office. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  consistent  about  Maine,  that  is 
that  the  weather  is  inconsistent  and 
rather  unpredictable.  It  is  critical  to  the 
farmers  and  our  fishermen  alike.  We 
have  had  fishermen  who  have  drowned 
off  the  coast  of  Maine  in  recent  months 
and  years  and  had  the  Coast  Guard  tell 
us  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
helicopter  in  Maine  to  rescue  those  fish- 
ermen. Now  we  have  a  situation  where 
we  are  going  to  downs  rade  one  of  the 
busiest  weather  service  forecasting  of- 
fices in  the  country,  with  seven  aviation 
terminal  forecasts  and  14  weather  fore- 
casts. This  will  be  transferred  to  Bos- 
ton with  a  notion  that,  somehow,  we 
are  going  to  replace  five  people  with  one 
in  Boston  where,  actually,  the  grade 
level  is  higher  in  Boston  than  in  Maine. 

I  ask  the  committee  to  accept  the 
restoration  of  the  $109  thousand  that 
will  keep  the  Weather  Service  Forecast 
Office  at  full  staff  for  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  also  has  jurisdiction  for  New 
Hampshire,  instead  of  transferring  this 
to  Boston.  In  addition  to  having  the 
Weather  Service  transferred  to  Boston, 
you  would  also  have  the  weather  fore- 
casting transferred  to  Boston  out  of  Al- 
bany, all  of  which  I  say  is  physically 
impossible. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  in  urging  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  by  the  committee. 
As  Senator  Cohen  has  stated,  this  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  northern  New  Eng- 
land. The  proposed  saving  will  not,  in 
fact,  be  a  saving.  I  think  it  makes  great 
sense  to  make  the  restoration  as  re- 
quested, and  I  urge  its  acceptance  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  problem  that  is  posed  for 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Mitchell).  To  be 
candid,  were  it  not  for  the  strictures 
placed  upon  the  committee  and  the  re- 
quests of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  unilateral 
action  by  the  committee  to  cut  back  on 
these  weather  stations,  in  Maine  or  any- 
where else,  for  that  matter. 

However,  because  of  budget  con- 
straints and  the  priorities  and  the  se- 
lections made  by  the  agencies  involved, 
this  weather  station  was  one  of  those 
scheduled  to  close  down. 

Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  trust  far 
more  the  experience  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  floor  in  the  representation  of  their 
States  than  I  do  the  word  of  some  bu- 
reaucrat. For  that  reason,  I  am  more 
than  delighted  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  HOLONGS.  Mr.  President,  where 
is  this  weather  station?  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  had  m3  up  there.  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  this  weather  station. 
Where  is  it? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  in  Portland, 
Maine,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a  place  that 
sorely  needs  a  weather  station,  I  mi^t 
say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
joyed my  visit  up  there  about  a  month 
ago.  It  is  magnificantly  beautiful  coun- 
try. It  is  a  tragic  thing  not  to  try  to  take 
care  of  weather  needs  and,  more  particu- 
larly, from  a  safety  standpoint.  We  do  a 
lot  of  air  travel  and  everything  else,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  know  that  closing 
these  stations  is  not  becoming  a  false 
economy. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Maine  men- 
tions the  Coast  Guard.  That  fits  right 
into  the  pattern  of  Coast  Guard  services 
that  we  experience  also.  I  explained  only 
the  day  before  yesterday,  when  we  stated 
on  the  State-Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priations bill,  how  we  had  to  get  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  stop  a  big  tanker  off-loading  drugs 
coming  into  South  Carolina.  We  have  to 
try  to  keep  these  kinds  of  services  con- 
stant. On  behalf  of  the  minority,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  join  the  Senators  in  urging  the 
amendment's  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  614)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  «1» 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
and  myself  on  the  Asia  Foundation  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Inouye.  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amfindmeot  numbered 
615. 

On  page  37  after  line  9  Insert:  "including 
the  development  of  recommendation  to  Con- 
gress by  December  1,  1981.  regaining  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Asia  Foundation.". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
conforms  to  the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helb«s>  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
evidenced  by  the  recently  passed  foreign 
relations  authorizations  bill.  For  the  last 
2  years,  the  funding  of  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion has  been  rath°r  uncertain.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  the  very 
same  interest  that  th?  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  does  in  obtaining  a  clear  sig- 
nal from  the  administration  regarding 
the  Asia  Foundation.  This  provision  is 
included  and  is  identical  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act  in  the  bill— it  passed  the 
Senate,  as  I  indicated,  and  is  still  pend- 
ing in  the  House. 

I  understand  that  Senators  Helms  and 
Hayakawa  and  oth?r  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  wanted 
that  concern  reaffirmed.  With  that  re- 
affirmation, we  can  move  with  that  par- 
ticular section,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
sound  provision.  I  want  to  continue  the 
good  and  outstanding  work  done  by  the 
Asia  Foundation.  I  offer  that  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
manager  of  the  bill  wish  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  laid  aside? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
iftifj  3.siciG 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  615)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NINTH    EXCEPTED    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT — 
PACE    4  2.    LINES    11    AND    12 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre-,ident,  with 
the  permission  of  the  manager  of  th:^ 
bill — and  I  wish  the  staff  would  see  if 


this  is  correct — I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  move  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  42,  lines 
11  and  12,  "For  a  grant  to  the  Asia 
Foundation,  $4,100,000,  to  reniain  avail- 
able ur  til  expended,"  since  the  language 
just  adopted  satisfies  the  previous  object 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

I  would  then  move  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  42,  on 
lines  11  and  12. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration budget  request  for  the  Asia 
Foundation  was  zero.  In  other  words,  no 
funds  were  requested  at  all. 

The  House  appropriated  $2  million. 
However,  the  Senate  committee  voted 
to  appropriate  $4.1  million.  Moreover, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
authorization  bill  directed  the  State  De- 
partment to  report  on  the  need  for  the 
Asia  Foundation  by  December  1.  I  am 
informed  that  that  deadline  will  not  be 
met.  Mr.  President,  why  should  we  tem- 
porize any  longer? 

I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to  save 
money,  money  that  was  not  even  asked 
for.  At  the  minimum,  we  should  stick 
with  ths  House  figure  of  $2  million.  I 
oppose  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  O/FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  conversation  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  distin- 
cri'he'l  cha'rmnn  of  the  For?i?n  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  distinguished 
beiiaior  irjm  Soatn  v-arol  na. 

I  make  this  inquiry:  While  I  was  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  conference, 
was  the  language  included  that  wa  had 
discussed  previously? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
adopted  reads: 

Including  the  developmant  of  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  by  December  1.  198!. 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Asia  Foundation. 

This  is  the  very  language  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  authorization 
act  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguishsd  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wanted  to  make  certain  we  included  that 
language  before  we  moved  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  think  it 
is  imperative  that  the  State  Department 
meet  the  deadline  established  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  thmk 
this  will  get  the  message  across:  and  im- 
der  those  conditions,  I  withdraw  the  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  excepted 
committee  amendment  No.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  it  is  my  intention  to 
bring  this  up  as  the  next  matter  and 
make  the  necessary  motions  to  do  it  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  permit  the  managers  of 
the  bill  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  intends  to  bring  it  up  next 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  think  this  will  be  the  issue  that  oc- 
cupies us  for  the  remainder  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  not  legal 
services. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  said  No. 
6.  Which  one  is  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  the  prayer 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  no  objection  if 
the  Senator  wants  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ts  there 
objection  to  it  being  an  order  at  this  time 
to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  sixth 
excepted  committee  amendment? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  excepted 
committee  amendment  No.  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  some  misunderstanding, 
and  I  should  like  to  clear  it  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  now 
proceed  to  page  42,  lines  11  and  12:  that 
.  it  be  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  42,  lines  11  and 
12.  reading,  "For  a  grant  to  the  Asia 
Foundation.  $4,100,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended."       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
managers  have  authority  to  set  aside  any 
committee  amendments,  and  proceeding 
to  the  amendment  specified  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  consistent 
with  that  authority. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then.  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  now  the  pending  question. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  42.  line  11,  strike  "$2,000,000", 
and  insert  "$4,100,000". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  now  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (page  42.  lines  11  and 
12)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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SEVENTH    EX'-EPTTD    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

PAGE   32,   LINE   23  THBOUCH   PAGE  36.  LINE   10 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Senator  Hollings.  and  I  agree  to  con  ■ 
sider  the  committee  amendment  which 
begins  on  page  32  and  ends  on  page  36. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   616 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickes)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  616. 

On  paee  35.  line  10.  strike  the  following: 
"directly  or  Indirectly". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry. 
I  did  not  hear  what  the  d'stinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  said. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  the  amend- 
ment which  I  just  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  which  the  clerk 
just  read. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  lesiislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinsu'shed  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut why  he  wishes  to  delete  the  words 
"directlv  or  indirectly"  which  is  what  his 
pending  amendment  does? 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Because  I  think  these 
words  are  superfluous.  I  th-nk  thev  are 
unnecessary  to  the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  reeretfullv  and  re- 
spectfully in  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator because  the  deletion  of  these  three 
words  will  put  us  back  in  contention  with 
the  problem  that  existed  so  lone  with  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  anvhow.  The 
Corporation  has  a  long  history  of  going 
around  the  comer  and  under  the  door- 
mat and  around  the  intent  of  Consxe^s. 
TTie  Senate  amendment  is  weak  enough 
as  it  is,  but  these  three  words  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  protect  the  interests 
of  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  language 
says  that  the  appropriations  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  sha'l  not  "be 
expended  for  any  purpose  proh'bited  or 
limited  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
3480  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

The  committee  voted  to  striv-e  this  re- 
striction in  the  House  b'll  and  insert  in- 
stead broad  and  sweening  language 
which  is  nevertheless  hardly  adequate  to 
restrain  the  activism  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

There  Is  ro  po'nt  In  consuming  the 
time  of  th°  Senate  in  recit'n^  the  horror 
stories  of  the  misuse  and  the  abuse  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 


The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  both 
actions  emphasize  the  clear  fact  that  no 
authorization  had  been  passed  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  It  has  been 
on  continuing  resolution  since  last  year. 
Both  the  House  action  and  the  Senate 
conmiittee  action  are  an  attempt  to  get 
authorization  passed  by  the  back  door. 

It  is  a  clear  attempt,  and  I  say  this 
respectfully  to  the  Senators  involved,  to 
put  authorization  language  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Furthermore,  when  we  were  in  the  rec- 
onciliation process  the  administration 
was  clear  that  it  wanted  no  funds  what- 
soever passed  for  the  Legal  Service  Cor- 
poration. At  that  time  the  Senate  in- 
cluded $100  million  for  legal  services  but 
not  for  the  Corporation  directly.  Now  we 
suddenly  see  an  appropriation  of  $241 
million  without,  and  let  me  emphasize 
this,  without  any  authorization  legisla- 
tion without  the  restraints  which  the 
House  has  debated  twice  and  passed 
twice. 

Now  the  able  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut wishes  to  dilute  the  Senate  language 
even  more.  If,  at  this  point,  we  take  out 
"directly"  or  "indirectly,"  there  would  be 
the  implication  in  the  legislative  history 
that  we  approve  indirect  funding  of  the 
prohibited  activity.  We  cannot  allow 
that  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
put  it  straight  out  here  so  that  we  know 
exactly  what  is  involved.  I  do  not  in  any 
wise  want  to  be  a  party  to  the  passage 
of  legislation  under  any  subterfuge. 

Uo  to  this  point  we  have  agreed  and  we 
worked  matters  out.  It  has  been  my  wish 
all  along  that  all  matters  could  be  worked 
out  as  they  were  in  the  committee. 

Now  we  are  going  to  start  taking  up 
the  tough  choices.  Legal  Services  is  one 
of  those.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  committee  faced. 

Senator  Hollings  and  I  preferred  to 
move  into  this  without  any  restriction  or 
legislative  language  or  getting  involved 
in  that  morass,  but  we  understand  that 
there  were  other  Senators  who  had  dif- 
ferent feelings.  Senator  Chiles  being 
one,  and  there  were  many  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  who  felt  that  they 
did  want  modifications  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  wanted  the 
chance  to  express  themselves. 

So  after  much  discussion  and  a  care- 
fully constructed  compromise  the  com- 
mittee evolved  upon  the  language  which 
is  contained  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Aside  from  the  fact,  as  I  stated,  that 
this  language  is  superfluous,  it  also  is 
there  for  a  parliamentary  reason.  It  is 
there  so  that  we  do  not  spend  the  next 
2  weeks  trying  to  legislate  on  this  ap- 
propriations bill  but  rather  accept  the 


compromises  that  we  worked  out  within 
the  committee  which  I  think  were  a  fair 
representation  of  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  also  which 
views  incorporated  some  of  the  positions 
over  on  the  House  side. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
twofold.  The  language  is  superfluous  but 
it  is  also  so  that  we  can  get  down  to  the 
business  of  voting  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  go  ahead  and 
have  these  votes.  If  the  amendment  will 
not  be  accepted  by  motion,  then  it  would 
be  my  purpose  to  have  this  amendment 
and  the  committee  amendment  voted 
on  in  order  within  a  short  space  of  time. 

So  I  am  going  directly  now  to  my  com- 
ments vis-a-vis  the  Legal  Service  Cor- 
poration and  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  and  that  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  repeat  the  committee  amendment 
falls  far  short  of  anything  that  I  would 
hope  for  in  terms  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  because  very  simply  I  do  not 
think  that  because  a  lawyer  is  assigned 
to  a  citizen  of  this  country  through  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  that  lawyer 
should  have  any  less  power  than  one 
whom  any  other  citizen  of  this  Nation 
would  select  by  the  private  process. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  the  lawyer 
should  have  all  the  tools  at  his  or  her 
command  and  not.  because  the  salary  is 
being  paid  for  by  public  funds,  be  re- 
stricted in  anv  way  in  presenting  the 
case  of  his  or  her  client. 

In  considering  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  any  attempts  to  include 
those  provisions  and  restrictions  adopted 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  Committee  carefully 
considered  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. Hearings  were  held  and  testimony 
taken.  In  an  unusual  move,  even  critics 
of  the  agency  were  invited  to  testify  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  with  respect  to 
their  problems  with  legal  services  for  the 
poor. 

The  committee  has  crafted  a  bill  that 
takes  into  account — in  a  very  reasonable 
and  logical  way — the  concerns  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  brought  to  our 
attention.  Those  provisions  are  included 
in  H.R.  4169  and  they  severely  restrict 
thv!  activities  of  legal  services  attorneys 
in  those  somewhat  political  areas  that 
many  find  offensive.  The  provisions  of 
H.R.  4169: 

Outlaw  the  representation  of  almost 
all  aliens,  both  illegal  and  legal; 

Deny  legislative  representation  to  poor 
people  through  Legal  Fervices  attorneys; 

Require  the  Reagan  Board  of  Directors 
to  regulate  class  action  lawsuits  against 
governmental  entities;  and 

Give  bar  associations  majority  control 
over  local  Legal  Services  programs. 

Other  concerns  or  problems  were  sim- 
ply not  brought  to  our  attention,  other- 
wise we  would  have  dealt  with  them  as 
well.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to  simply 
adopt — without  hearing,  without  testi- 
mony, without  anv  rational  considera- 
tion whatsoever — the  House-passed  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  Legal  Services. 
This  approach  would  be  to  bypass  com- 
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pletely  our  own  Senate  processes  and 
procedures,  and  to  blindly  foUow  the 
House.  Such  an  approach  should  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
what  you  would  be  doing  by  adopting  in 
toto  the  House  version.  The  House- 
passed  verson  prevented — inadvertently 
I  presume— the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion from  making  grants  to  bar  associa- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  remedies  that 
problem.  The  House-passed  bill  restricts 
what  individual  legislators  may  ask  of 
Legal  Services  attorneys;  our  bill  reme- 
dies that  problem  too.  We  are  dealing 
rationally  and  logically  with  the  prob- 
lems brought  to  our  attention.  We  should 
follow  such  a  path  and  adopt  the  bill  that 
was  reported  to  you  by  the  committee. 

The  Senate  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  deal  in  depth  with  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  when  its  authorization  is 
again  scheduled  for  action  in  the  97th 
Congress.  That  is  the  proper  time  and 
place  to  deal  with  the  many  technical 
and  complex  issues,  not  here.  I  strongly 
urge  your  support  for  the  committee  ap- 
proach to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

If  we  bog  down  on  this  particular  is- 
sue let  no  one  make  anv  mistake  that  of 
all  the  line  items  in  the  State,  Justice. 
Commerce  bill  this  one.  Legal  Services, 
actuallv  does  better  by  a  continuing 
resolution.  So  if  we  want  to  bog  down 
and  not  have  this  bill  become  law  then, 
fine.  Legal  Services  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciary. 

Po'nt  number  two:  The  figure  for  Legal 
Services  of  $241  million  is  hardly  ade- 
quate to  do  the  lob  necessary  in  terms  of 
the  services  to  be  provided. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  for  an  ad- 
ministration that  wants  everybody  to 
work  within  the  system  that  can  only  be 
possible  for  a  large  portion  of  our  society 
if  they  have  these  services  available  to 
them.  Otherwise  their  cause  has  to  be 
pleaded  in  the  streets.  This  is  law  and 
order  monev;  it  is  law  and  order  money. 

I  am  sorry  that  when  an  attorney 
takes  a  case  that  he  causes  discomfiture 
to  the  other  side,  and  sometimes  the 
other  side  is  local  government.  State 
government,  the  Federal  Government.  I 
figure  that  it  is  what  he  is  there  for.  But 
I  know  one  th'ng  after  my  experience  in 
the  US.  Senate  in  the  last  2  years,  no- 
body's rights  are  going  to  be  protected  by 
this  body  or  the  House,  and  maylae  by  the 
time  this  body  gets  through  with  the 
courts  they  will  not  be  protected  by  the 
courts  either. 

Anv  rights  that  have  accrued  to  the 
minorities  of  this  country — and  by  that 
I  do  not  mean  the  blacks  and  Hispanics, 
I  mean  minority  in  the  sonse  of  physical 
condition,  the  elderly  being  a  minority 
unit,  mental  condition,  those  who  are 
retarded  are  a  minority  unit,  all  of  us 
taken  as  part  of  society  are  indeed  a  part 
of  some  m'noritv;  and  those  rights  that 
we  seek  to  achieve  In  that  minority 
capacity  have  never  been  brought  to 
fruition  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  taken  the  courts  to  do  that  job. 
That  Is  whv  I  onnose  the  legal  incursions 
or  the  constitutional  incursions  by  this 
body  into  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 


ment. But.  having  said  that,  it  is  all  the 
more  Important  that  at  least  there  be 
legal  counsel  to  protect  those  whose 
rights  which  may  be  denied. 

I  just  think  the  matter  of  legal  serv- 
ices has  been  an  unparalleled  success  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  Government's  step- 
ping into  what  was  a  void  in  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  away  from  what 
it  is  that  Senator  Hollings  is  going  to 
discuss:  but  the  other  day  in  the  com- 
mitter v  hpn  we  were  discussing  this  mat- 
ter and  the  room  was  full,  he  indicated 
that  that  room  would  be  cleaned  out  if 
the  attorneys  for  all  the  private  interests 
who  are  subsidized  by  vs  as  taxpayers 
left  the  room.  The  corporations  get  legal 
services  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
co'intry  irdirctl":  but  iust  as  surely  I 
can  assure  you  that  when  it  comes  to 
toting  up  the  bottom  'ine  of  the  profits 
that  this  will  be  taken  out  as  an  expense. 
Who  do  you  th'nk  is  paying  for  that? 
They  are  legal  services.  Senator  Hol- 
lings can  say  it  far  more  eloquently 
than  I  can,  but  I  think  he  makes  the 
point. 

I  hope  that  on  this  measure  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  overwhelmingly  to  assure 
the  contitutional  rights  of  aU  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  just  a  few  minutes, 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  leader,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  will  move  on  to  other 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson)  .  One  more  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  it  would  be  my 
intention  as  the  manager  of  this  bill  to 
see  this  matter  resolved  this  evening. 

We  have  prayer  in  school  coming  up, 
we  have  all  sorts  of  further  incursions 
into  the  judiciary  coming  up,  we  have 
got  abortion  coming  up.  We  are  going  to 
hit  every  one  of  these  problems  held  on 
now.  Never  mind  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  type  of  legislation  can- 
not accomplish  their  work  within  the 
authorizing  process.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  get  their  way  here,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  get  it  on  this  bill.  There  is 
a  lot  of  good  work  that  has  gone  into 
this  product,  and  it  deserves  to  pass  in- 
stead of  this  constant  circumvention  of 
the  constitutional  process  by  those  who 
just  cannnot  wait  to  achieve  their  par- 
ticular radical  ends.  Well  this  radical- 
ism from  the  left  has  to  filter  through 
that  constitutional  process  and  so  is  it 
going  to  filter  through  chat  process  when 
it  comes  from  the  right. 

So  understand  if  we  want  to  exercise 
our  prerogative  and  say  what  it  is  these 
budgets  are  going  to  consist  of  and  what 
the  priorities  are  going  to  be,  then  let 
us  pass  th's  State.  Justice  bill.  Otherwise 
we  will  lose  that  opportunity  and  it  Ise- 
comes  a  matter  of  last  yesu-'s  priorities 
or  the  administration's  priorities. 

U.S.   EDUCATIONAL   AND   CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE    PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  discussing  the  fiscal  year 
1932  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  State,  and  Justice 
including  funding  for  the  International 
Commimication  Agency  (ICA) .  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  action  of  the  Ap- 


propriations Committee  to  protect  funds 
for  our  all  important  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  I  was  deeply 
concerned  to  learn  that  In  response  to 
President  Reagan's  call  for  an  additional 
12-percent  budget  cut,  ICA  was  propos- 
ing to  reduce  substantially  its  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  programs. 

The  reductions  proposed  by  ICA  Direc- 
tor Wick  were  drastic  and  far-reaching. 
Academic  exchange  programs  in  61  coun- 
tries would  have  been  ended.  It  would 
have  meant  the  end  to  the  highly  re- 
spected 35-year-old  Pulbright  fellowship 
program  in  all  but  a  few  countries  where 
special  agreements  exist.  The  number  of 
U.S.  scholarships  awarded  in  Third 
World  countries  would  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
Union  already  offers  12  times  as  many 
scholarships  to  Africans  as  the  United 
States  does,  and  10  times  as  many  to 
Latin  Americans. 

The  Humphrey  fellowship  program, 
which  brings  professionals  from  develop- 
ing countries  to  the  United  States  for 
advanced  training,  would  have  been 
eliminated  under  the  proposed  cuts. 
ICA's  international  visitor  program 
would  have  been  terminated  for  75  coun- 
tries. This  valuable  program  has  brought 
thousands  of  journalists,  labor  and  po- 
litical leaders,  and  other  opinion  shapers 
from  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States,  including  33  current  heads  of 
state. 

The  proposed  cuts  would  have  had  a 
profoundly  negative  effect  on  American 
interests.  Curtailing  international  ex- 
changes would  have  hampered  our  ability 
to  represent  American  values  abroad  and 
to  project  a  positive  vision  of  our  coun- 
try's ideals.  I  might  add  that  the  impor- 
tance of  fostering  a  better  image  of  the 
United  States  has  been  imderlined  by 
several  recent  events:  Violence  directed 
against  U.S.  diplomats  abroad  and  mani- 
festations of  anti-American  sentiment  in 
Western  Europe.  At  a  time  when  U.S. 
capacity  to  influence  global  affairs  is  per- 
ceived as  declining,  we  cannot  afford  to 
break  off  international  exchanges  with 
friends  and  allies.  Rolling  back  these 
programs  would  have  symbolized  an 
American  retreat  from  our  commitment 
to  the  promotion  of  better  international 
understanding  and  it  would  have  aban- 
doned the  f  eld  to  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
its  expanding  budget  for  such  purposes 
already  four  times  the  U.S.  program. 

I  understand  that  ICA  decided  to  con- 
centrate the  budget  cuts  on  educational 
and  cultural  programs  because  these 
nrograms  were  less  staff  intensive  and 
therefore  might  be  rebuilt  faster  than 
other  operations.  However,  the  impact 
of  these  reductions  would  actually  have 
been  much  greater  than  the  sums  cut 
from  the  budget.  For  instance,  if  funds 
for  academic  programs  were  cut  as  pro- 
posed, annual  ho'?t-country  contribu- 
tions of  $9  million  and  private-sector 
support  of  over  $3  million  would  have 
fallen  off  sharply. 

The  international  vistors  network  of 
750.000  volunteer,  private  "citizen  diplo- 
mats" would  have  begun  to  disintegrate, 
and  many  private  agencies  which  are 
affiliated  with  ICA  programs  would  have 
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been  forced  to  close.  Grants  providing 
seed  money  to  nonprofit  organizations, 
estimated  to  have  a  five  to  tenfoM  effect 
in  attracting  private  support,  would  have 
been  eliminated.  In  short,  the  effective 
mobilization  of  private  resources  and 
private  enterprise  by  a  Government 
agency  would  have  been  derailed. 

Cutting  back  these  programs  would 
have  directly  reduced  the  awareness 
among  foreign  leaders  of  American  per- 
spectives. ICA's  educational  programs, 
by  insuring  that  U.S.  training  is  acces- 
sible to  all,  has  shaped  the  general 
climate  of  public  opinion  and  attitudes 
toward  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries.  These  exchanges  have  also 
strengthened  training  in  international 
affairs  on  U.S.  campuses,  ultimately  re- 
ducing the  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  will  be  caught  off  guard  by  de- 
velopments abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  to 
see  the  Senate  protect  these  extremely 
important  programs,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported in  the  oast  and  intend  to  sup- 
port in  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
enter  into  a  brief  coUoquy  with  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Hollings  concern- 
ing a  matter  that  I  hope  can  be  addressed 
in  the  conference  report  on  this  bill. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
have  a  joint  responsibilitv  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreien  nations  to  facil- 
itate improved  law  enforcement  coopera- 
tion. The  need  for  such  coooerat'on  has 
taken  on  a  much  greater  ureency  with 
the  tremendous  upsurge  in  the  use  of 
foreign  banking  institutions  to  hide  the 
fruits  of  ma'or  crimes  and  thus  frustrate 
U.S.  law  enforcement  efforts.  This  has 
been  particularly  the  case  with  the  huge 
profits  derived  from  large  scale  drug 
trafficking  operations. 

Often  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  legally 
admissible  evidence  of  known  cases  of 
illegal  funds  overseas  because  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  law  enforcement 
has  not  kept  imce  with  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  methods  of  ma1or  crim- 
inals. While  accurate  estimates  are  not 
available,  the  amount  of  U.S.  moneys 
booked  and /or  flowing  through  offshore 
banks  which  are  serving  illegal  purposes 
— tax  evasion,  laundering,  fraud,  and  or- 
ganized crime  onerations— certainly  in- 
volves many  billions  of  dollars. 

Cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  under  the  1977  Treaty 
on  Mutual  Assistance  on  Criminal  Mat- 
ters has  virtually  eliminated  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  necessary  evidence  of 
illegal  funds  secreted  in  Swiss  financial 
institutions.  However,  a  maior  portion  of 
the  offshore  banking  of  illicit  funds  is 
no  longer  in  Switzerland.  The  Bahamas, 
Cayman  Islands.  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
other  countries  with  offshore  banking  op- 
erations are  increasingly  used  as  finan- 
cial havens  by  crim-nal  elements.  Until 
agreements  are  concluded  with  all  these 
countries,  the  flow  of  illegal  profits  will 
continue  to  be  a  serious  law  enforcement 
problem. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  be  able  to  move  against  the 
assets  of  drug  dealers  and  organized 
crime  figures.  No  business,  legal  or  ille- 
gal, can  operate  without  capital.  Wiping 


out  the  bank  accounts  of  the  drug  mer- 
chants would  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive actions  we  can  take  to  put  the 
drug  smuggling  rings  out  of  commission. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  negotiations 
to  conclude  such  treaties  are  not  a  high 
priority  w'th  either  the  State  or  Justice 
Department.  A  mutual  assistance  treaty 
wiin  tne  Bahama?  was  drafted  in  1977 
but  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  draft 
stage.  It  is  of  critical  importance  to  law 
enforcement  that  the  Bahamian  treaty 
be  successfully  negotiated  and  that  work 
begin  immedlate'y  to  negotiate  treaties 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  because  of  the 
problems  in  the  Cavman  Islands,  as  well 
as  with  Mexico.  Panama,  and  other  coun- 
tries commonly  used  as  financial  havens 
by  large-scale  narcotics  traffickers.  Until 
agreements  are  concluded,  the  tide  of  il- 
legal profits  flowing  to  these  countries 
will  continue  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  law 
enforcement  authorities. 

On  a  number  of  fronts.  Congress  is 
expressing  its  strong  interest  in  improv- 
ing and  helping  our  law  enforcement 
effort.  I  believe  Congress  should  express 
itself  on  the  matter  of  these  treaty  ne- 
gotiations and  ins'st  upon  a  more  aggres- 
sive effort  by  the  two  Departments.  The 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropria- 
tions bill  affords  us  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  expression. 

I  want  to  request  of  the  floor  managers 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  include  in  the 
conference  report  a  statement  directing 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice  to 
move  expeditiously  to  conduct  negotia- 
tions to  conclude  agreements  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  of  foreign  coimtrles  in  order 
to  effectively  deprive  domestic  criminals 
of  the  use  of  foreign  havens  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  crimes.  I  would  further 
request  that  the  Departments  be  required 
to  report  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  a  regular 
basis  as  to  the  progress  being  made  to 
comply  with  this  directive. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  regarding  the  responsibility  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice  to 
pursue  negotiations  with  foreign  nations 
regarding  improved  law  enforcement 
cooperation.  During  our  subcommittee 
hearings  with  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  officials,  we  discussed 
efforts  to  conclude  treaties  which  would 
permit  our  law  enforcement  officials  to 
move  against  the  assets  of  drug  dealers. 

I  can  assure  my  colleague  that,  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  I  will  raise  these 
issues  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  State- 
ment of  Managers. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  minority  has  no  ob- 
jection. I  commend  Senator  Chiles  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention  and  Senator 
Weicker  for  his  willingness  to  raise  the 
matter  in  conference.* 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
The  House  bill  contains  $81,706  million  in 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  Senate 
committee  recommendation  is  for  $84 
million.  The  Commission  has  informed 
employees  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch 
OfiQce    and    the    Washington    Regional 


Office,  which  includes  Pennsylvania.  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia.  Maryland,  and 
Delaware,  that  these  offices  will  be  ter- 
minated as  a  result  of  the  President's 
proposed  12',2-percent  reduction  in  this 
account.  Does  this  bill  contain  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  1 2  Vg -percent  reduction 
for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission's salaries  and  expenses  account? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  The  bill  provides 
$84  million  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Would  this  appropria- 
tion require  closing  of  the  Washington 
Regional  Office  and  Philadelphia  Branch 
Office? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  it  would  not.* 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  previous  order,  the  hour  of  7:10  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  resume 
consideration  of  S.  1112  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  1112)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
S.  1112. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  624 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rule,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  hour  of 
7:30  p.m.,  it  will  be  in  order  for  either 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  or 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  to 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment.  Under  the 
rule,  this  does  not  in  and  of  itself  pre- 
clude any  other  amendments  being  of- 
fered. I  wanted  to  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  if,  the  hour  of  7 :  30  hav- 
ing arrived,  it  would  now  be  in  order  for 
Senator  Percy  or  Senator  Dixon  to  offer 
an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
remain  2  more  minutes  to  be  disposed  of. 
Then  that  would  be  anpropriate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Percy-Dixon  amendment,  it 
essentially  will  change  the  date  in  the 
current  Dixon-Percy  amendment,  mak- 
ing the  effective  date  January  of  1985. 
If  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)   would  respond 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that,  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  very  clear  but  we  have 
only  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  would  have 
to  oppose  that  amendment,  although  I 
do  not  expect  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 


It.  The  reason  I  oppose  it  Is  I  think  it 
ought  to  apply  to  every  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
exempt  the  present  President  until  near 
the  end  of  his  term.  I  just  want  to  be 
on  record  on  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  will  not  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  not  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  it.  either.  I  am 
disposed,  not  because  I  suppprt  the  orig- 
inal Percy  amendment — ^I  do  not — but 
because  I  think  it  will  perfect  and  im- 
prove the  Percy  amendment  and  because 
It  will  not.  for  the  next  4  years,  bind  this 
President's  hand,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  and  Mr.  BOSCH- 
WITZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
yet  offered  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  numbered  624 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  not  offered  the 
amendment  yet.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  able  to  offer 
the  amendment  with  the  date  change  In 
it  so  that  we  can  know  that  we  are  vot- 
ing on  something  we  have  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    617 

(Purpose:    To   amend   the   Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979) 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  amendment  is  in  the 
second  degree.  Mr.  President.  It  simply 
adds  an  effective  date  of  January  1. 1985. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Percy)  for 
himself,  Mr.  Dkon.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Psessler, 
Mr.  BAtTctrs.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr. 
Orassley.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  617  to  amendment  num- 
bered 624. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
disposed  of.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2404)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(m)  Exclusion  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties.— This  section  does  not  authorize  export 
controls  on  agricultural  commodities.  In- 
cluding fats  and  oils  or  animals  hides  or 
skms.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (550  TJ.S.C. 
App.  2405)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(1)  Agricultural  commodities. — (1)  If  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  is  exer- 
cised to  pirohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  to  carry  out  the  pol- 
icy set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 


graph (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  other  than 
in  connection  with  the  prohibition  or  c\a- 
taiimeni  of  all  exports,  vhe  President  eb&U 
immediately  report  such  prohibition  or  cur- 
tailment to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  thereior  in  detail  and  specifying  the 
length  of  time  the  prohibition  or  curtaiilment 
is  proposed  to  remain  in  effect. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Congress,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  such  report, 
adapts  a  joint  resolution  approving  such 
prohibi'Llon  or  curtailment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3).  then  such  prohibition  or  curtail- 
ment shall  remain  in  etiect  lor  the  period 
nB!-ifl«-d  in  'h;  reoort.  for  one  year  after  the 
cloae  at  the  60-day  period,  or  until  termi- 
nated by  the  President,   whichever  occurs 

"(B)  If  the  Congress,  within  60  days  after 
the  daite  of  its  receipt  of  such  report,  falls 
to  adopt  a  Joint  resolution  approving  such 
prohibition  or  curtailment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3),  then  such  prohibition  or  curtail- 
ment shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  60-day  period. 

•'(3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "resolution"  means  only  a  Joint  res- 
olution the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  T-viipv,  1,  a,s  follows:  That,  pursuant  to 
nctlon  6(1)  of  the  Export  Administration 
..w»  o.  idii».  ihe  Cjngrcsi  approves  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  conferred  by  section  6 
of  such  Act  as  reported  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  .',  with  the  blank 

space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate  date. 

•"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  is 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (1).  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  such  report  shall  be 
introduced  (by  request)  In  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  for  himself  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  or  by 
Members  of  the  House  designated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House;  and  shall  be  Introduced  (by  requ*«t) 
In  the  Senate  by  the  malorlty  leader  of  the 
Senate,  for  himself  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate.  If  either  House 
is  not  in  session  on  the  day  on  which  such 
a  report  is  submitted,  the  resolution  shall  be 
introduced  In  that  House,  as  provided  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  on  the  first  day  there- 
after on  which  that  House  is  in  session. 

""(C)  All  resolutions  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Porelern  Affairs  and  all 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  either  House  to 
which  a  resolution  has  been  referred  has 
not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  30  days  after  its 
introduction  the  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  or  of  any  other  resolutlMi  intro- 
duced with  respect  tfltthe  same  matter. 

"■(E)  (1)  A  motion  In  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution  shall  be  highly  prlvileeed  and 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion shall  not  be  In  order,  nor  shall  It  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

""(11)  Debate  in  the  House  of  Representa-- 
tlves  on  a  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  re«)lutlon.  A  motlrn  further  to 
limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  No 
amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  shall  be  In  order.  It  shall  not  be  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  a  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"(Ill)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  in  the 
Houte  of  Reoresenra'i  es  wi-h  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  a  resolu'lrn.  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  con>:ideratoln  of  other 
bulsness  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 


""(Iv)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  procedure  relating  to  a  resolution  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

""(V)  Elxcept  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, consideration  of  a  resolution  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives applicable  to  other  resolutions  In 
similar  circumstances. 

""(F)(1)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
shall  be  privileged.  An  amendment  to  the 
motlcn  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  It 
be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

""(11)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in. 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(ill)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  In  connection  with  a 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager  of 
the  resolution,  except  that  In  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  Is  In  favor  of 
anv  sMch  motion  or  apneal.  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  leaders, 
or  either  of  them.  may.  from  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal. 

"(iv)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  a  resolution 
Is  In  order  In  the  Senate. 

"•(G)  In  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
In  subparagr^h  (A),  if  prior  to  the  passage 
by  one  House  of  a  resolution  of  that  House. 
that  House  receives  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  matter  from  the  other  House, 
then-— 

"•(11  the  procedure  in  that  Rouse  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  Hou*>e:  but 

"(11)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 

(2)  Section  7(g)  (3)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2406(g)(3))  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
■"This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  the 
prohibition  or  curtailment  of  the  export  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(1)."". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  Uke  effect  on  January  21,  1985. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Senator 
Heinz  has  expla'ned,  this  amendment 
simply  makes  the  date  to  be  effective 
January  1.  1985.  I  am  ready  for  a  voice 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCH  wrrz.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  I  yield.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BOSCH  wrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  join  In  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
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The  amendment  (UP  No.  617)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote   by    which    the    amendment   was 

agreed  to.  .      ^^  .. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^    ^  , 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  Illi- 
nois In  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
which  would  require  congressional  ap- 
proval before  any  selective  embargo  of 
agricultural  exports  could  be  imposed. 
My  position  on  embargoes  that  single  out 
one  sector  of  our  Nation's  economy  has 
long  been  known— if  an  embargo  is  war- 
ranted, it  should  be  imposed  to  all  prod- 
ucts exported  to  the  particular  country 
or  countries  at  which  the  embargo  is 
directed. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  join 
us  In  supporting  this  amendment.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  will  of  the  Senate  as 
expressed  in  the  embargo  protection  pro- 
visions included  in  S.  884,  the  1981  farm 
bill.  This  amendment  will  give  us  addi- 
tional protection  against  another  unfor- 
tunate agricultural  embargo  such  as  we 
recently  experienced  which  cost  our 
farmers  dearly,  but  did  nothing  to  harm 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  fine  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senators  from  Illinois. 
There  have  been  reasoned  arguments 
made  on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  But  I 
must  conclude  that  the  small  intrusion 
on  the  foreign  policy  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent rontpmn'ated  by  this  amendment 
Cfumot  outweigh  the  right  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  be  free  from  carrying 
the  entire  burden  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  terms  of  the  amendment  are  fair. 

If  the  President  acts  in  such  a  way 
so  as  not  to  single  out  agriculture  to 
effectuate  foreign  policy  objectives,  the 
Congress  plays  no  role  in  the  process. 
If,  however,  the  President  singles  out 
agriculture  this  amendment  allows,  after 
a  reasonable  time,  for  the  review  of  the 
action  by  Congress.  I  think  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to  have  this 
body  review  that  decision.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  support  this  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
moment,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Alan  Dixon,  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  Stated  very  simply,  our 
amendment  changes  existing  law  in  one 
important  aspect.  It  requires  that  effec- 
tive January  1,  1985.  and  thereafter,  in 
the  event  the  executive  branch  finds  it 
necessary  to  embargo  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  policy  or  national  secu- 
rity reasons  in  less  than  an  across-the- 
board  manner,  the  affirmative  approval 
of  the  Congress  would  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  does  not 
hinder  or  constrain  the  flexibility  of  the 
President.  There  is  adequate  precedent 
for  requiring  congressional  involvement 
of  this  kind.  I  would  disagree  strongly 


with  anyone  in  this  body  who  would  sug- 
gest that  we  need  the  kind  of  Presiden- 
tial flexibility  we  had  2  years  ago.  when 
the  agricultural  community  of  this  Na- 
tion was  singled  out  to  bear  the  full 
brunt  of  our  foreign  policy  actions  In  re- 
sponse to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  cur- 
rent President  when  he  states  that  ne 
would  not  repeat  the  previous  action. 
While  I  hope  the  current  occupant  of 
the  White  House  is  there  for  another  7 
years,  we  cannot  be  assured  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  feel  the  same  way  about  selec- 
tive agricultural  embargoes.  This  amend- 
ment allows  for  Presidential  flexibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  involves  the  Con- 
gress in  a  decision  of  this  magnitude.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill  for 
the  way  this  was  handled  and  particu- 
larly to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Dixon)  for 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  in  this 
area.  We  are  responding  to  an  urgent 
need  throughout  the  agricultural  com- 
munity and  I  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  way  he  and  his  staff  have  worked 
intimately  with  us  and  with  agricul- 
tural organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  support  for  this 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  we  have  received  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Fahm  Bubeatt  Fedebation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  12, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  communicated  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  November  9,  in- 
dicating our  support  for  the  Percy/IMxon 
amendment  to  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  As  you  are  aware,  consideration  of  that 
amendment  was  delayed  until  today,  Tburs- 
day,  November  12,  1981. 

Farm  Bureau  reiterates  its  support  for  that 
amendment,  which  would  require  Congres- 
sional approval  for  selective  embargoes  on 
farm  exports  if  imposed  by  the  President.  We 
believe  this  action  is  necessary,  based  on  re- 
cent history  of  Ill-advised  embargoes. 

We  are  aware  that  the  House/Senate  Con- 
ference Committee  considering  S.  881,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981,  has  under 
discussion  proposals  dealing  with  compen- 
sation to  farmers  for  embargoes  on  agricul- 
tural exports.  We  believe  action  on  that  mat- 
ter is  also  important  and  necessary  to  help 
relieve  the  impact  of  embargoes  on  producers. 
However,  we  believe  the  Percy/Dlxon  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Administration  Act  will 
complement  rigid  language  under  considera- 
tion by  the  farm  bill  conference  committee 
to  ensure  that  any  future  embargo  will  be 
carefully  considered  before  imposition. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  B.  Delano, 

President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois yield? 

Mr.  PERCrr.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Dole  of  Kansas  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment 
if  he  is  not  alr^uly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  first-degree  amendment  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dantorth), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Scnator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hatakawa),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  East)  would  vote  "yea." 

Blr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mei.cher)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  thert 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chambet 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  66 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  367  Leg.) 
TEAS— 66 


Abdsnr 

G«m 

Percy 

An^lrews 

Gnrton 

Presaler 

Armstrong 

OrMSIey 

Pryoc 

Baker 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Baucua 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

Pentaen 

Heinz 

Rleele 

Blden 

Helms 

Roth 

Borea 

HoUlnsrs 

Rudman 

Bumpera 

Tnouye 

Sarbanes 

Biirrtiolc 

Jacksrn 

Sosneir 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johneton 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

Simpsco 

Cranaton 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

DAmato 

Ln^er 

Stennla 

DoConcml 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

niTon 

Mat.siin;a<;a 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mattlngly 

Tsom^os 

I>oIe 

Mptzenbaum 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

MltchP-11 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Nickles 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

WJll'ams 

Ford 

PeU 

NATS— 20 

Zorlni^ 

Boschwltz 

Dentoo 

Landt 

Bra-iley 

Exon 

McClure 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Murkowskl 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Heflln 

Provmlre 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Hasten 

Symmi 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Oaniion 

Hart 

Long 

Danforth 

Havfii^awA 

Melcher 

Eiast 

Huddleston 

Moynlban 

Gletm 

LMhy 

Packwood 

Ooldwater 

Levtn 
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So  the  amendment  (UP  No-.  624), 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  628 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
ROBERT  C.  Byrd)  proposes  a  printed  amend- 
ment n\imbered  628. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     • 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  suspension  of  or  restriction  on 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  SocUlist  Republics  shall  be 
imposed  If  the  Unlm  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Ret^ubiics,  or  Its  allies,  engages  In  direct 
military  action  against  Poland,  including 
but  not  limited  to  an  armed  Invasion. 

Sec.  .  Such  suspension  or  restriction  of 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  So- 
viet Union  shall  be  Imposed  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  of  direct  Soviet  military  intervention  In 
Poland  that  the  suspension  is  not  In  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Moynihan  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
modify  my  amendment  so  as  to  make 
the  second  part  of  that  amendment  con- 
sistent with  the  first  part. 

The  second  section  of  my  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Presidential  certifica- 
tion should  also  include  direct  military 
intervention  in  Poland  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion or  its  allies. 

In  the  amendment  as  written  it  does 
not  contain  that  language,  and  that  was 
the  Intent  of  the  language  as  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand  the 
language  the  Senator  proposes  to  insert 
after  the  word  "Soviet  Union,"  the  word 
"the  Warsaw  Pact"? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Line  10  of  the 
printed  amendment,  amendment  No.  628, 
reads  as  follows: 

.  .  .  days  of  direct  Soviet  military  Inter- 
vention in  Poland  that  the  .  .  . 

I  would  change  it  to  read : 

.  .  .  days  of  direct  military  Intervention  In 
Poland  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its  allies  that 
the  . . . 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  as 
printed  does  not  make  reference  to  the 
allies. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  suspension  of  or  restriction  on 


all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  be 
Imposed  U  tbe  Utalon  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  or  its  allies,  engages  in  direct 
military  action  against  Poland.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  an  armed  invasion. 

Sec.  .  Such  suspension  or  restriction  of 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  So- 
viet Union  shall  be  Imposed  unless  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  of  direct  military  intervention  In  Po- 
land by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  that  the 
suspension  Is  not  In  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  requires  that  a  compre- 
hensive trade  ban  be  imposed  on  the  So- 
viet Union  if  that  country,  or  its  allies, 
takes  direct  military  action  against 
Poland. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  history  in  which 
terrorist  attacks  are  nearly  common- 
place, undeclared  wars  flare  up  and 
fester  all  over  the  globe,  and  some  na- 
tions engage  in  brutal  aggression  at  will, 
with  little  fear  of  retribution. 

Afghanistan  was  one  clear  example  of 
blatant  and  brutal  aggression.  Poland 
must  not  be  another. 

My  amendment  is  clearly  in  line  with 
administration  policy  as  art'.cu'ated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  administration's  deci- 
sion to  lift  the  grain  embargo  imposed  by 
President  Carter  following  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  In  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on 
April  25,  the  Secretary  stated  that  the 
administration  would  impose  not  only  a 
new  grain  embargo,  but  an  across-the- 
board  ban  on  trade  with  the  Soviets, 
should  they  invade  Poland. 

So  my  amendment  makes  automatic 
such  an  embargo  If  the  Soviets  or  their 
allies  should  invade  Poland. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  President  re- 
quires flexibility  in  making  foreign  policy 
determinations  of  this  importance. 
Therefore.  I  have  so  structured  my 
amendment  to  insure  that  Presidential 
flexibility  is  maintained.  A  trade  ban  will 
not  be  implemented  if,  within  30  days 
after  an  invasion  of  Poland,  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  Congress  that  such  a 
suspension  of  trade  would  not  be  in  the 
national  security  or  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Why  do  I  offer  this  amendment?  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  send  a 
strong  signal  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that 
Congress  stands  behind  the  administra- 
tion's pubUcly  stated  policy  regarding 
Poland.  I  think  it  strengthens  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  if  Congress  sends  this  signal 
abroad. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Haig  stated  that  the 
basic  ingredients  of  a  successful  foreign 
policy  include  consistency,  reliability, 
and  balance.  With  respect  to  consistency, 
the  Secretary  stated: 

An  effect'^'e  policy  cannot  be  created  anew 
dally,  Informed  solely  by  Immediate  need.  To 
do  so  risks  mlsperceptlon  by  our  adversaries, 
loss  of  confidence  by  our  allies,  and  confusion 
among  our  own  people. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Secre- 
tary's criteria  for  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  That  is  why  I  expressed  con- 


cern on  Tuesday  of  this  week  when  I  in- 
troduced my  amendment  that  our  policy 
With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  marked  by  inconsistency.  I  cited 
the  following: 

The  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo  im- 
posed by  President  Carter  following  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  So- 
viets are  still  in  Afghanistan. 

The  announcement  that  while  we 
would  provide  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union 
we  would  not  provide  butter.  We  turned 
around  and  made  a  major  butter  sale  to 
New  Zealand  which,  in  turn,  can  sell  the 
butter  to  a  third  country  which  would 
not  be  precluded  from  selling  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  new  grain  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  will  allow  them  to  pur- 
chase 23  million  tons  of  grain  during  the 
sixth  year  of  the  long-term  grain  agree- 
ment which  we  have  with  them. 

I  also  cited  the  warnings  we  have  is- 
sued our  European  allies  that  purchases 
of  Soviet  natural  gas  could  allow  the  So- 
viet Union  to  exercise  an  unhealthy  in- 
fluence over  Western  eccxiomies.  I  think 
this  latter  issue  deserves  greater  atten- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  an 
item  from  the  Novemljer  9  New  York 
Times  entitled:  "Europe-United  States 
Energy  Rift." 

Written  by  Clyde  Pamsworth,  the  ar- 
ticle noted : 

The  United  States  is  getting  a  polite  rebuff 
from  Western  Europe  on  the  energy  alterna- 
tive- it  Is  offering  In  last  ditch  efforts  to  dis- 
suade the  Europeans  from  increasing  their 
reliance  on  Soviet  natural  gas. 

However.  Mr.  Famsworth  pointed  out 
the  inconsistency  of  our  warnings  to  the 
Europsans  when  he  noted: 

Even  while  the  United  States  has  lobbied 
hard  against  the  project,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment has  quietly  Issued  export  licenses 
to  the  Cater-lUar  Tractor  Company  for  plpe- 
laylns  equipment  the  Russians  need  to  build 
the  line.  Tbe  Japanese  would  have  potten  the 
business,  had  Caterpillar's  bid  been  turned 
down. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Caterpillar 
deal  was  finalized  after  we  had  pressured 
the  Japanese  to  refrain  from  selling  the 
pipelavers  to  the  Soviets  for  the  same  gas 
project. 

Our  concern  for  European  reliance  on 
Soviet  natural  gas  has  a  hollow  ring  to 
it.  One  of  the  justifications  for  raising 
the  grain  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union 
was  that  it  was  hurting  our  farmers  more 
than  it  was  hurting  the  Soviets. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  facing  a  40-million-ton  shortfall 
in  grain  production  this  year.  And  the 
future  looks  equally  bleak  for  the  rest  of 
Soviet  agriculture. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  worry  about  the 
Europeans  becoming  overlv  reliant  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  natural  gas  supplies. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  are  American 
farmers  becoming  overly  reliant  upon  the 
Soviet  market  for  grain  exports?  The 
Europeans  certainly  see  this  dichotomy 
in  very  clear  terms. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  I  believe  my 
amendment  to  be  consistent  with  a  firm 
and  commonsen.se  nolicv.  It  maintains 
Presidential  flexibility.  It  sends  the  ap- 
propriate signal  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port the  administration's  pledge  for  a 
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total  trade  ban  If  Poland  Is  Invaded.  And 
this  congressional  signal  will  demon- 
strate that,  on  this  issue,  friend  and  foe 
alike  can  expect  consistency  and  relia- 
bility in  this  aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
foUowing  material:  A  letter  dated  No- 
vember 12,  1981.  addressed  by  me  to  the 
President;  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  April  27,  1981.  entitled  "No 
'Quid  Pro  Quo'  Given  M.S.  for  End  of 
Grain  Embargo";  an  article  entitled  "For 
a  Bushel  of  Grain,"  published  in  the 
Economist  of  May  2. 1981;  and  an  article 
entitled  "Reagan  in  Wonderland."  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Journal  of  May  9, 
1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
OmcE  or  THE  Democratic  Leader, 
Washington.  DC,  JVoocmber   12,  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  This  Is  to  request 
your  official  view  regarding  my  amendment 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act  which 
would  require  the  imposition  of  an  across- 
the-board  trade  embargo  on  the  Soviet 
Onion  In  the  event  the  Soviets  or  their  allies 
Invade  Poland. 

AttMhed  Is  a  copy  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment which  does  provide  for  presidential 
flexibility  regarding  the  Imposition  of  such 
an  embargo. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  my 
request. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27,  1981] 

No  "QtriD  Pro  Quo"  Given  U.S.  for  End  or 

Grain  Embargo 

(By  Jane  Seaberry) 

The  Reagsm  administration  received  no 
"quid  pro  quo"  from  the  Soviet  Union  In  re- 
turn for  lifting  a  partial  embargo  on  U.S. 
grain  exports.  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldrlge  said  yesterday,  but  he  discounted 
the  Idea  that  the  Soviets  might  read  the 
decision  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

"I  think  there  Is  no  mistake  in  our  Inten- 
tions vls-a-vls  the  Soviets."  Baldrlge  said 
in  an  Interview  on  "Issues  and  Answers" 
(ABC.  WJLA),  citing  "hard  signals,  tough 
signals"  from  both  the  president  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr. 

During  the  campaign.  President  Reagan 
frequently  criticized  the  embargo,  Imposed 
In  January.  1980.  by  former  President  Carter 
In  retaliation  for  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  as  being  a  disproportionately 
severe  sacrifice  for  farmers.  But  It  was  not 
lifted  until  Friday,  partly  because  Halg  had 
persuaded  the  president  that  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  lift  the  embargo  while  the 
possibility  existed  of  Soviet  Intervention  In 
Poland  and  that  prematxire  lifting  of  the  em- 
bargo would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  put  across  a  hard 
line  to  Moscow. 

That  line  has  been  put  down.  Baldrlge 
Indicated  yesterday.  Asked  how  he  thought 
the  Soviet  Politburo  would  read  the  decision 
on  the  embargo,  he  said.  "I  would  not  take 
that  as  a  signal  of  weakness  In  any  way. 
shape  or  form.  T  would  taVe  It  as  a  sense  of 
security  that  this  president  feels  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  that  and  with- 
stand ...  a  minor  nmount  of  criticism." 

Halg  reportedly  still  thinks  lifting  the 
embargo  is  a  mistake,  and  he  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Saturday  that  the  administra- 
tion would  Impose  an  across-the-board  ban 


on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union — Including 
a  new  grain  embargo — If  the  Soviets  Inter- 
vene In  Poland. 

"I  think  the  most  Important  thing  we 
must  prevent  in  the  wake  of  lifting  the  em- 
bargo Is  the  perception  that  it  was  exclu- 
sively the  consequence  of  a  perceived  Soviet 
moderation  In  Poland,"  Halg  said.  He  said 
It  would  be  a  mlstaT:e  to  "let  Poland  exclu- 
sively dominate  our  assessment  of  future 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  return 
to  an  attitude  of  normal  If  the  situation  In 
Poland  Is  not  aggravated." 

Halg  acknowledged  that  tensions  In  Poland 
had  eased,  but  he  warned  the  crisis  Is  not 
past.  He  also  said  Reagan  took  Into  account 
"certain  domestic  considerations"  In  his  de- 
cision to  lift  the  embargo,  noting  "this  farm 
bin  and  even  his  economic  program  could 
be  In  jeopardy  on  this  Issue." 

But  Baldrlge  dismissed  the  Idea  that  do- 
mestic politics.  In  an  effort  to  win  support 
for  the  administration's  economic  recovery 
plan  or  Its  pending  farm  bill,  played  the 
major  part  In  the  decision.  "Political  reasons 
In  this  town  have  to  be  considered,  along 
with  everything  else,  but  that  was  far  away 
from   the  major  reason,"  he  said. 

Baldrlge  said  Reagan  decided  to  end  the 
embargo  because  "It  was  not  his  embargo 
In  the  first  place.  ...  It  was  Jimmy  Carter's 
embargo." 

Baldrlpe  said  the  President  never  said  he 
would  lift  the  embargo  If  he  received  some 
concession  from  the  Soviets,  nor  did  the  ad- 
ministration receive  any  private  assurances 
from  the  Soviets  regarding  the  situation  in 
Poland. 

"He's  never  stated  it  would  take  a  quid 
pro  quo,"  Baldrlge  said.  "The  fact  Is  he 
didn't  think  It  was  an  effective  enough  tool, 
a  kind  of  retribution  against  a  move  In 
Afghanistan  when  It  was  first  Imposed. 

"The  question  Is  to  send  the  right  kind 
of  signal  to  the  Russians  so  there's  no  mis- 
take about  our  policy  and  our  Intentions,  so 
they  understand  that."  Baldrlge  said.  "Once 
that's  done,  and  It's  been  done  In  the  last 
three  months,  there's  no  real  reason  to  keep 
that  embargo  on." 

Meanwhile,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  told  reporters  yesterday  that  the  ad- 
ministration didn't  lift  a  hlgh-technoloiry 
embargo  against  the  Soviets.  Imposed  shortly 
after  the  grain  embargo,  because  high-tech- 
nology goods  have  defense  and  political 
overtones. 

(Prom  the  Economist,  May  3,  1981] 
For  a  Bushel  op  Grain 

(President  Reagan  makes  himself  look  a 
bit  of  a  Carter.) 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  end  the 
grain  embargo  Imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  sac- 
rificed his  principle  of  firm  government  to 
his  promise  of  less  government.  As  presi- 
dential hopeful.  Mr.  Reagan  dubbed  the  em- 
bargo Ineffective  and  dl.scrlmlnatory.  His 
promise  to  lift  It  won  votes  In  America's 
farm  belt.  By  redeeming  that  election  pledge, 
he  has  helped  himself  to  win  the  friends  he 
needs  to  steer  his  economic  package  through 
Congress.  But  the  (»raln  embargo  w.ns  a  weap- 
on of  foreign  policy,  not  domestic  policy. 
The  decision  to  lift  It  now  Is  Ixjth  Ill-judged 
and  Ill-tlmed. 

Ill-judged,  above  all,  on  a  point  of  prin- 
ciple. President  Carter  Imposed  the  grain 
embargo  In  January.  1980.  to  punish  the 
Russians  for  their  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan He  did  not  expect  It  to  make  them  drop 
their  weapons  and  run  from  Afghanistan: 
but  he  did  mean  it  to  Impose  a  price.  That 
distinction  later  pot  lost  in  the  all-too- 
famlllar  muddle  of  Carterlan  thinking,  but 
it  Is  worth  bearing  in  mind.  By  lifting  the 
embargo  President  Reagan  has  diminished 
the  penalty  the  stlll-occupylng  Russians 
have  to  pay. 


What  of  Its  effect  on  the  Soviet  economy? 
NegUglble,  says  Mr.  Reagan.  Not  so.  The  em-' 
bargo  hit  only  those  grain  sales  above  the 
8m  tonnes  to  which  the  Americans  are  le- 
gally committed  under  their  grain  agree- 
ment with  Russia.  But  last  year  that  left 
the  Russians  with  close  to  12m  tcnnes  to 
find  In  a  hurry.  True,  the  force  of  the  Amer- 
ican embargo  was  blunted  when  other  coun- 
tries—notably Argentina — bumped  up  their 
grain  sa'es.  But  the  message  still  got  through. 

Coinciding  with  two  poor  harvests  in  suc- 
ee'jslon  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  embargo 
obllired  Rusalp.'s  gralnbuyers  to  scurry  about 
the  globe,  grabbing  grain  where  they  could 
and  It — and  often  at  prices  well  above  world 
market  levels.  And  even  their  best  efforts 
left  Russia's  farmers  with  13  percent  less 
feed  grain  this  winter  (only  llOm  tonnes, 
compared  with  126m  tonnes  in  1979-80). 
Livestock  that  cannot  be  fed  over  the  winter 
has  to  be  slaughtered.  Last  year  the  shortage 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  set  off  strikes  In 
several  large  factories.  Still  proclaiming 
loudly  that  the  embargo  hurt  the  United 
States  more  than  it  hurt  them,  last  week 
Russian  officials  were  knocking  on  the  door 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  within 
hours  of  the  president's  decision. 

And  what  of  the  embargo's  effect  on  Amer- 
ica's farmers?  Much  of  the  grain  destined  for 
Russia's  silos  last  year  was  sold  elsewhere. 
Government  loans  and  direct  grain  pur- 
chases made  up  to  the  farmers  for  any  loss 
of  banned  exports  at  the  (more  fairly 
shared)  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
President  Reagan  is  no  fan  of  government 
intervention,  especially  when  It  means 
spending  Americans'  tax  dollars.  Lifting  the 
grain  embargo  appealed  to  his  conservative, 
free-trading  Instincts.  But  a  true  conserva- 
tive— and  the  president  of  the  United  States 
at  that — should  not  balk  at  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  which  upholds  Amer- 
ica's interests  abroad.  By  bending  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  foreign  policy  to  the  dictates  of 
the  farm  lobby,  President  Reagan  has  ex- 
posed an  Achilles  heel  for  all  to  see. 
remember  linkage? 

When  he  came  to  power,  a  stern  President 
R'ingan  warned  tbe  Rrsslans  that  -In  future 
only  their  own  good  behavior  around  the 
globe  would  earn  them  the  fruits  of  detente 
and  arms  control.  But  as  any  stern  parent 
knows.  Jellybean  diplomacy  worlts  only  If  It 
is  consistently  applied.  In  January,  Mr. 
Reagan — rl'jhtly — decided  that  the  grain 
embargo  should  remain.  To  lift  it,  he  said, 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  Russians. 

Nothing  else  has  changed,  except  that  good 
weather  and  low  demand  suggest  that  Amer- 
ica may  have  a  bigger  grain  surplus  this  year. 
Casting  about  for  a  convenient  flgleaf ,  White 
House  spokesmen  are  mumbling  hopeful- 
sounding  phrases  about  the  easing  of  ten- 
sions in  Poland.  But  the  embargo  was  a  re- 
8pon.se  to  the  actual  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  not  the  fesred  occupation  of 
Poland.  And  although  President  Brezhnev 
might  wish  he  could  share  America's  opti- 
mism, his  Polish  crisis  Is  deepening,  not  eas- 
ing. The  American  secretarv  of  state,  Mr. 
Halg,  insists  that  a  trade  embargo  would  be 
imposed  "across  the  board"  if  the  Russians 
move  against  Poland.  But  for  how  long  next 
time?  The  wrong  signal  Mr.  Reagan  was 
worrying  about  has  got  through.  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev may  wager  on  survlvln''  the  next  storm 
of  disapproval  from  the  White  House. 

Dismantling  the  grain  embargo  also  sets  a 
bad  exam:)1e  for  America's  allies.  How  does 
President  Reaean  hope  to  dlssuarte  energy- 
hungrv  west  Eiironeans  from  selling  their 
ploes  for  Soviet  gas.  or  discourage  American, 
west  Eurooean  and  Japanese  industrialists 
from  selling  their  high  technology  to  the 
Rvissians.  if  he  bows  so  easllv  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  own  farmers?  When  Mr.  Carter 
Imposed  the  embargo,  he  was  accused  of 
shooting  off  America's  toe  to  show  his  feel- 
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Ings  about  Afghanistan.  By  dropping  Xb»  em- 
bargo. President  Reagan  has  shot  a  bit  off 
the  cUUn  to  consistency  which  he  wants  to 
make  »  hallmark  of  bis  presidency. 

(From  the  National  Journal.  May  9,  1981) 
Reagan  in  Wonderland 
(By  Michael  R.  Gordon) 

To  hear  Administration  officials  tell  it, 
the  United  States  has  a  new  weapon  In  its 
diplomatic  arsenal :  the  grain  embargo.  Even 
though  the  embargo.  Imposed  after  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Alghonistan,  was  a  flop  and  was 
lifted  without  any  concessions  6n  Moscow's 
part,  the  threat  of  future  trade  bans  may 
deter  the  Soviet  XMlon  from  mvadlng  Po- 
land. Or  so  the  Administration's  line  seems 
to  go. 

This  may  appear-  to  be  an  unfair  parody  of 
recent  Administration  foreign  policy.  But  a 
quick  review  of  the  history  of  the  grain 
embargo  shows  that  the  Administration's 
evolving  policy  on  the  ban  has  a  definite 
Lewis  Carroll  flavor  that  Is  bound  to  confuse 
even  those  Inured  to  the  zlgs  and  zags  of 
Carter  Administration  policy  making. 

The  story  starts  In  the  midst  of  last  year's 
presidential  campaign,  when  candidate  Ron- 
ald Reagan  promised  farmers  that  as  Presi- 
dent, he  would  put  an  end  to  the  partial  ban 
on  grain  sales  Imposed  by  President  Carter 
on  Jan.  4,  1980.  Following  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  Carter  had  stipulated 
that  the  United  States  would  not  sell  the 
Soviet  Union  any  more  grain  than  the  eight 
million  tons  guaranteed  on  an  annual  basis 
under  a  flve-year  U.S.-Sovlet  grain  agree- 
ment. The  ban  also  applied  to  shipments  of 
phosphate  fertilizers  and  soybeans.  With  an 
eye  on  the  farm  vote,  Reagan  declared  that 
"Jimmy  Carter's  grain  embargo,  which  has 
hobbled  American  farmers  for  months  now. 
has  had  virtually  no  Impact  on  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  scene  then  shifted  to  the  White  House 
soon  after  Reagan's  inauguration.  By  that 
time,  however,  there  was  precious  little  evi- 
dence that  American  farmers  were  being 
hurt  by  the  embargo.  Drought  in  the  Mid- 
west had  pushed  up  the  price  of  com,  and 
U.S.  farmers  had  found  new  markets,  in- 
cluding some  abandoned  by  Argentina  as  it 
aggressively  marketed  Its  grain — at  Inflated 
prices — to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  Issued  several  reports 
showing  that  despite  the  embargo,  U.S.  grain 
exports  were  running  at  record  levels  and 
that  the  United  States  exported  a  record  (40.5 
billion  in  agricultural  goods  In  fiscal  1980. 

At  the  same  time,  reports  persisted  that 
the  grain  embargo  was  having  a  modest  Im- 
pact on  the  Soviet  Union.  Though  Agricul- 
ture Department  statistics  showed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  In  the  process  of  Importing 
a  record  34.6  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
in  the  marketing  year  ending  June  30.  the 
Soviets  unexpectedly  suffered  a  second  bad 
harvest.  Meat  production  was  down  slightly 
and  reports  of  demonstrations  In  several 
Soviet  cities  and  In  Estonia  filtered  back  to 
the  West.  Some  Soviet  experts  cited  reduced 
Soviet  exports  to  Eastern  European  nations. 
Including  Poland. 

Paced  with  these  facts  and  with  the  grow- 
ing Soviet  threat  to  Poland.  Reagan  ordered 
a  "review"  of  the  embargo  in  January.  On 
Feb.  17,  Sen.  Nancy  Lnndon  Kassebaum.  R- 
Kan«„  reported  th*t  Reagan,  in  a  meeting 
with  Members  of  Congress,  said  that  If  the 
embargo  were  "gratuitously  lifted,  without 
some  quid  pro  quo  from  the  Russians.  It 
would  be  sending  a  signal  to  our  allies  that 
we  were  softening  our  stand  against  Soviet 
action."  Th's  line  was  echoed  by  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrlge.  who  In  an  April 
18  Interview  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  lift  the  embargo  only  In  a  "quid 
pro  quo"  deal  that  Involved  assurances  that 
Moscow  would  not  invade  Poland. 


In  spite  of  this  tough  talk.  Reagan  less 
than  a  week  later  ordered  the  embargo  lifted 
without  receiving  any  apparent  Soviet  as- 
surances. In  an  effort  to  deflect  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  action  represents  a  softening 
of  the  U.S.  stance  toward  Moscow,  some  Ad- 
ministration officials  stressed  the  influence 
of  domestic  political  "considerations."  In  an 
aboutface,  Baldrlge  Insisted  that  lifting  the 
embargo  Involved  no  quid  pro  quo.  In  an 
Interview  with  the  Associated  Press.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexandsr  M.  HaJg,  Jr.  argued 
that  if  Reagan  had  not  repealed  the  em- 
bargo, "his  farm  bill  and  even  his  economic 
program  could  be  In  jeopardy.  ..." 

Then,  to  ensure  that  the  United  States  was 
not  sending  the  wrong  "signal,"  Halg  warned 
that  It  would  relmpose  the  embargo  as  part 
of  a  more  comprehensive  trade  ban  If  the 
Soviets  Invaded  Poland. 

Reconciling  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
Is  understandably  often  a  dlfficvilt  task.  But 
the  Administration's  handling  of  the  grain 
embargo  Is  a  history  of  lost  opportunities, 
according  to  some  Soviet  specialists.  The 
Administration's  need  to  assail  the  Soviet 
Union  publicly  canceled  out  any  gains  that 
may  have  flowed  from  using  the  repeal  of 
the  grain  embarpo  ns  an  instrument  of  rap- 
procheinHit^«  device  to  initiate  discussions 
about  the  future  of  Afghanistan  or  arms 
control. 

Unable  to  use  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
as  a  carrot,  the  Administration  has  all  but 
thrown  away  the  stick.  Its  strategy  of  adver- 
tising that  it  Is  yielding  to  domestic  pres- 
sure on  the  one  hand  and  threatening  to 
relmpose  the  ban  on  the  other  can  only  be 
characterized  as  self-defeating.  If  the  United 
States  seeks  In  the  midst  of  some  future 
crisis  to  rally  its  allies  to  impose  trade  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  erratic 
application  of  the  recent  U.S.  grain  em- 
bargo may  give  them  pause — and  so  the  So- 
viets may  reason. 

By  unllateraUy  lifting  the  embargo. 
Reagan  has  also  eliminated  one  of  the  few 
features  of  his  Soviet  policy  that  seemed  to 
unite  conservatives  and  liberals.  For  hard- 
liners, the  embargo  was  just  one  more  meons 
of  punishing  Soviet  expansionism.  For  de- 
tente-minded moderates.  It  represented  a 
way  to  counter  Soviet  aggression  short  of 
intervention  In  the  Third  World  or  a  nuclear 
arms  race. 

The  history  of  trade  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  developing  nations  such  as 
Iran  is  a  mixed  one,  at  best.  And  the  Admin- 
istration may  well  be  right  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  embargo  had  only  a  marginal  ef- 
fect on  the  Soviet  Union  and  had  outlived 
Its  tisefulness.  But  symt>ols  are  the  stuff  of 
which  much  of  the  Administration's  Soviet 
policy  is  made,  and  Its  easy  dispatch  of  the 
grain  embargo  must  cause  many  to  wonder 
about  how  steady  a  course  the  Administra- 
tion will  steer  in  Its  dealings  with  Moscow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) .  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

I  rise  to  indicate  that  I  had  intended 
origlnallly  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  Mv  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  would  have  provided  a  9-month 
moratorium  on  acquisitions  by  major  in- 


ternational energy  companies  of  the 
smaller  oil  companies  of  this  country.  It 
would  have  been  a  ban  with  respect  to 
Exxon,  Mobil,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Shell,  Stand- 
ard of  California,  Standard  of  Indiana. 
Sohio,  and  BP. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  thought  about 
it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  probably 
would  be  inappropriate  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  this  very  important 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  It  has  to  do  with  a  subject 
totally  different  from  the  subject  of  the 
amendment. 

The  facts  are  that  there  win  be,  as  I 
see  it,  some  time,  several  days  at  least,  in 
which  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  offer  the  amendment  at  a  later 
point. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Goriok) 
has  indicated  strong  interest  as  well  as 
support  for  the  concept  of  providing  a 
ban  on  this  type  of  acquisition.  Senator 
Kennedy  from  Massachusetts  has  indi- 
indicated  his  support  for  the  concept. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  right 
vein  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and  effort 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  attack  such  an  amendment 
at  this  point. 

I,  therefore,  explain  to  the  Senate  and 
those  Members  who  had  indicated  their 
interest  in  supporting  this  amendment 
why  it  will  not  be  offered  at  the  present 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  METZENBAUM)  for  his  consid- 
eration and  understanding  as  so  stated 
by  him.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Byrd  amendment,  and 
I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Senator  Percy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, will  oppose  it. 

I  oppose  it  for  two  reasons:  First,  I 
think  regardless  of  the  fact  that  should 
the  Soviets  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
with  their  allies,  or  with  anyone  else, 
move  in  some  threatening  way  toward 
Poland,  or  into  Poland,  by  military 
means,  this  country  should  take  the 
strongest  possible  action. 

What  I  object  to  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  that 
this  absolutely  ties  the  President's  hands. 
He  has  no  flexibility  unless  he  comes 
back  to  Congress;  and,  further,  it  is  go- 
ing to  make  it  extraordinarily  difficult 
for  the  President  to  negotiate  something 
that  would  be  even  more  effective  than 
an  American  total  embargo,  and  that  is 
a  multilateral  embargo  with  our  allies. 

This  amendment  raises  a  very  legiti- 
mate issue:  the  necessity  for  a  clear  and 
forceful  U.S.  response  to  a  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Poland.  Unfortunately,  in  do- 
ing so,  the  amendment  would  weaken  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  respond 
effectively. 

The  essence  of  successful  foreign  pol- 
icy is  flexibility.  All  nations  maneuver  to 
try  to  maximize  their  flexibility  and  re- 
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duce  that  of  their  opponents.  Wars  oc- 
cur when  states  have  lost  their  flexibility 
and  have  no  other  recourse. 

With  wisdom,  the  formers  of  the  Con- 
stitution sought  to  build  in  flexibility  into 
the  U.S.  system  by  placing  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  executive  branch.  The  Con- 
gress was  also  given  a  role  in  the  nature 
of  providing  advice  and  consent  to  the 
executive  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs.  The  need  for  flexibility  has  only 
heightened  in  today's  fast-paced  and 
complex  world. 

The  proposed  amendment  encroaches 
upon  the  spirit  of  that  constitutional 
mandate  given  to  the  President  and  re- 
duces his  flexibility  by  legislatively  pre- 
scribing speciflc  options  in  the  event  of 
certain  eventualities.  The  exact  eventu- 
alities can  never  be  precisely  foreseen,  so 
it  would  be  unwise  to  lock  the  United 
States  into  a  specific  action  in  advance 
of  an  act  all  of  the  details  of  which  can- 
not possibly  be  foreknown. 

The  amendment  would  require  a  total 
response  even  in  the  event  of  a  limited 
Soviet  intervention.  What  form  would  a 
Soviet  intervention  take?  Who  would  be 
involved?  What  would  be  the  conditions? 
What  would  be  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  any  given  policy  in  those  specific 
clrciunstances? 

Most  important  is  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  on  our  NATO  relationship, 
which  is  already  suffering  from  some 
difficult  strains. 

NATO  Is  the  body  that  has  been  spe- 
cifically established  to  coordinate  allied 
responses  to  Soviet  actions  in  Europe. 
A  Soviet  intervention  in  Poland  would 
have  a  great  impact  upon  NATO,  yet  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  already  lock  the 
United  States  into  a  position  without 
even  involving  the  NATO  framework. 
As  we  have  painfully  learned  recently,  no 
embargo  is  going  to  be  successful  without 
the  cooperation  and  participation  of  our 
allies,  not  only  in  the  implementation  of 
a  policy  but  also  in  its  actual  planning. 
The  Byrd  amendment  would  have  us  step 
on  the  toes  of  our  allies  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  would  most  need  their 
cooperation.  It  would  show  U.S.  distrust 
of  NATO  in  the  very  hour  of  its  severe 
testing. 

There  has  been  worked  out  with  our 
NATO  allies  a  carefully  calibrated  set  of 
responses  in  the  event  of  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Poland.  Should  we  now  disregard 
those  plans  by  legislative  flat?  We  would 
thereby  tie  our  own  hands  while  weaken- 
ing any  possible  allied  response.  In  the 
guise  of  support,  we  would  have  done  a 
severe  disservice  to  the  Polish  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  all  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr..  to  Senator  Baker, 
dated  November  12,  1981,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

THE  Secretakt  op  State, 
Washington,  November  12,  1981. 
Hon.  HowASD  A.  Bakes,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Bakes:  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  S.  1112,  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  which  would  im- 


pose a  total  U.S.  embargo  on  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  response  to  "direct  military 
action"  by  the  USSR  or  its  allies  against 
Poland.  The  Department  of  State  strongly 
opposes  this  amendment. 

The  Byrd  amendment  would  commit  the 
U.S.  to  unilateral  action  in  response  to  Soviet 
action  without  provision  for  consultation 
with  our  allies  or  possible  concerted  action 
with  them.  The  United  States  has  already  dis- 
cussed with  its  mpjor  allies,  both  in  NATO 
and  bilaterally,  varioui  measures  which  might 
be  taken  in  response  to  possible  Soviet  moves 
against  Poland. 

As  such,  the  Byrd  amendment  would  seri- 
ously restrict  the  President's  flexibUlty  in 
dealing  with  a  complex  and  potentially  dan- 
t^e-rus  foreign  policy  issue.  The  situation  in 
Poland  \a  delicate,  complex,  and  at  times 
rapialy  changing.  It  is  a  partlciUarly  inap- 
propriate environment  for  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  with  even  the  most  well-in- 
tentioned of  legislative  initiatives. 

Although  we  oppose  this  amendment,  it 
might  be  useful  for  the  Congress  (or  the 
Congressional  Committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  Export  Administration  Act)  to  In- 
dicate that  the  statement  in  the  Export  Ad- 
mlnistraticn  Act  of  1979  to  the  effect  that 
it  "is  not  Intended  to  constitute  authority  to 
impose  total  economic  embargoes"  should 
not  be  construed  as  prohibiting  use  of  the 
Act  as  authority  for  a  total  embargo  in  the 
event  of  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  military  ac- 
tion against  Poland. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 

Mr.  HFINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
important  part  of  this  letter  to  our  ma- 
jority leader  from  our  Secretary  of  State 
is  as  follows: 

As  such,  the  Byrd  amendemnt  would  seri- 
ously restrict  the  President's  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  a  complex  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous foreign  policy  issue.  The  situation  in 
Poland  Is  delicate,  complex,  and  at  times 
rapidly  changing.  It  is  a  particularly  inap- 
propriate environment  for  tying  the  Pres- 
ident's ^an<ls  with  even  the  most  well- 
intentioned  of  legislative  initiatives. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  amendment 
of  my  friend  from  West  Virginia  is  in- 
deed well  intentioned.  I  understand  his 
objective,  and  I  think  I  support  his  goal 
of  trying  to  insure  that  we  have  the 
strongest  possible,  most  effective,  re- 
sponse to  any  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact 
military  action  against  Poland.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  means,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  situation  which  precludes 
making  such  an  action  fully  effective.  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  includes 
having  our  allies  who  should  and  neces- 
sarily must  stand  up  with  us  to  make 
such  action  truly  effective. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  seek  time?  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  and  41  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  first  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  state- 
ment. Certainly  all  of  us  would  concur 
in  the  feeling  that  if  Poland  were  Invaded 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  or  otherwise  used 
military  force,  that  this  would  be  a  pro- 
vocative action  calling  for  decisive 
United  States  and  Western  action.  But 
we  have  all  known  that  unilateral  em- 
bargoes over  a  period  of  time  simply  do 


not  work.  Further,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  might  well  be  a  disincentive 
for  our  allies  to  come  together  with  us. 

Responses  in  the  contingency  of  mili- 
tary action  against  Poland  is  a  matter 
we  have  discussed  in  detail  with  our 
allies.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  individual  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  certainly  have 
discussed  it  with  Chancellor  Schmidt 
and  others  in  Europe  to  see  what  kind  of 
unified  action  we  would  take.  I  have  even 
discussed  this  in  the  Kremlin  without 
any  equivocation,  laying  the  cards  right 
on  the  table. 

There  should  be  no  chance  of  miscal- 
culation. But  any  action  that  would  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  that  would  appear 
as  though  we  were  moving  unilaterally, 
not  in  concert  with  our  allies,  would  be 
counterproductive  to  our  aims. 

So,  therefore,  I  feel  we  can  take  the 
spirit  of  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
strengthen  that  amendment  by  indicat- 
ing clearly  that  we  would  not  be  acting 
imilaterally,  we  would  be  acting  with  our 
allies.  It  would  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  we  thus  move  in  concert  with  our  al- 
lies along  lines  that  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  others  have  obviously  dis- 
cussed with  our  allies,  and  as  many  of  us 
have  talked  with  our  counterparts  in 
European  countries. 

So  I  certainly  commend  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  for 
the  comments  he  has  made  with  respect 
to  the  Byrd  amendment  as  it  now  stands, 
and  I  stand  ready  to  support  a  substi- 
tute amendment  that  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  but,  I  think,  strengthen 
the  Byrd  amendment  considerably  by  in- 
dicating clearly  that  we  intend  to  work 
in  concert  with  our  allies  and  not  on  a 
unilateral  basis. 

May  I  also  indicate  that  Senator  Gor- 
ton is  unavoidably  detained  now  at  a 
dinner.  He  will  be  back  for  a  vote.  He 
asked  me  to  associate  himself  strongly 
with  the  position  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
have  taken  on  the  fioor  this  evening,  and 
also  associate  himself  strongly  with  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Haig  dated  No- 
vember 12  to  the  majority  leader  that 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  just  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  I  too  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  Secretary  Ha'g's  letter. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU 
such  time  as 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  The  substi- 
tute will  simply  reflect  the  kind  of  reser- 
vations I  have  stated  about  Senator 
Byrd's  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
in  two  parts. 

First,  it  will  state  very  clearly  that  no 
provision  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  use  as  authority  for  a 
total  embargo  in  the  event  of  Soviet  or 
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Warsaw  Pact  military   action   against 
Poland. 

That,  Mr.  President,  Is  language  that 
Secretary  Haig  has  asked  that  we  include 
in  any  action  in  this  area,  because  he  be- 
lieves that  it  will  make  very  clear  that 
he  is  in  no  way  constrained  from  acting 
as  he  may  see  fit  in  this  regard,  even  if 
It  does  involve  a  total  embargo. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
makes  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
suspension  of,  or  restriction  on,  exports 
from  the  United  States  to 'the  Soviet 
Union  shall  be  imposed  in  concern  with 
our  allies  if  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  allies 
engages  in  direct  military  action  against 
Poland,  including  but  not  limited  to  an 
armed  invasion. 

The  purpose  of  that  clearly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  put  us  on  record,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  way,  and  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  want  our  allies  to  be  part  of  the 
solution,  not  part  of  the  problem. 

Let  me  state  one  other  reeason  why  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wiU  support  the 
Heinz-Percy  substitute  for  the  Byrd 
amendment.  It  is  this:  If,  by  any  chance, 
the  Byrd  amendment,  on  an  up  or  down 
vote,  should  be  defeated,  I  believe  it 
would  send  a  signal  of  weakness.  Should 
it  be  accepted.  I  th^nk  it  ties  our  Presi- 
dent's hauids.  For  that  reason,  I  suggest 
that  the  substitute  that  Senator  Percy 
and  I  will  offer  provides  the  proper  sig- 
nal that  we  want  to  send  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies,  and  yet  it  strikes  a 
balance  with  our  allies,  and  with  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  that 
we  believe  is  nec3ssary  for  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  How  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  has  1  minute  23  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
have  an  additional  5  minutes  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  have  a  similar  ad- 
dition of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  how  much  time  did  the  Senator 
ask  for? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Five  minutes 
eadi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  a  letter  delivered  to  the  President 
at  midday  today  requesting  his  views  on 
my  amendment  to  impose  an  across-the- 
board  ban  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
event  the  Soviets  or  their  allies  invaded 
Poland. 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  was 
delivered  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  this  afternoon  outlining  the  State 
Department  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment. Since  I  have  not  yet  received  a  re- 
sponse to  my  letter.  I  take  it  that  Secre- 
tary Haig's  letter  is  the  position  of  the 
admlnlstratioc. 


I  only  reiterate  what  I  stated  already. 
Senators  Percy  and  Heinz  both  deplore 
the  fact  that  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire unilateral  action  against  the 
Soviets. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  take  it  that  Mr. 
Haig  had  considered  such  unilateral  ac- 
tion when  on  April  25  of  this  year  he 
made  the  unequivocal  public  statement 
which  was  reported  in  the  April  27 
Washington  Post,  in  which  the  Secretary 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  impose  not  wily  a  new 
grain  embargo  but  an  across-the-board 
ban  on  trade  with  the  Soviets  should  they 
invade  Poland. 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  unilat- 
eral acticxi.  He  just  said  that  there  will 
be  an  across-the-board  ban  on  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Unicwi  in  the  event  they 
invade,  period.  No  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about 
it. 

So  I  took  him  at  his  word. 

Senator  Percy  said : 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  In  detail 
with  our  alUes. 

Well,  we  should  have  discussed  it  in 
detail  with  our  allies  because  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Poland  has 
been  imminent  for  many  weeks  and 
mcHiths.  I  hope  we  have  discussed  this 
with  our  tdlies.  I  hope  that  in  discussions 
with  our  allies  we  have  made  it  plain  to 
them  what  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
preeminently  clear  to  all  the  world  when 
on  April  25  he  said  that  the  administra- 
tion would  impose  not  only  a  new  grain 
embargo  but  an  across-the-board  ban 
on  trade  with  the  Soviets  should  they 
invade  Poland. 

I  took  him  at  his  word.  My  amend- 
ment simply  seeks  to  put  the  Congress, 
the  imprimatur  of  the  Cmgress,  in  badE 
of  the  Secretary's  word  which  he  stated 
pubUcly  in  April. 

Now  we  flnd  those  on  the  other  side 
saying,  "We  would  be  acting  unilaterally 
if  we  did  that.  We  should  discuss  this 
with  our  allies." 

Presumably  Mr.  Haig  tdready  made 
that  plain.  He  did  not  have  any  doubts 
as  to  what  this  country  would  do  if  the 
Soviets  invaded.  He  said  we  would  im- 
pose an  across-the-board  ban. 

Now  when  it  comes  down  to  the  Con- 
gress putting  its  stamp  of  approval  and 
stating  its  support  for  that  position, 
then  we  hear  from  the  Secretary  and  we 
hear  from  Senators  that,  "We  must  not 
do  that  because  we  would  be  acting  uni- 
laterally." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  now  going  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute. Let  us  take  a  look  at  it. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  sus- 
pension of  or  restriction  of  all  exports  from 
the  United  Statee  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  shall  be  Imposed  In  con- 
cert with  our  allies  if  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  or  its  allies  engages  in 
direct  military  action  against  Poland.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  an  Invasion. 

By  putting  in  "in  concert  with  our  al- 
lies," it  seems  we  are  not  tying  our  al- 
lies' hands  but  our  President's  hands. 

Suppose  our  allies  did  not  want  to  act 
in  concert  with  us?  Are  we  going  to  back 
away  from  Imposing  such  a  ban  on  trade 
against  the  Soviets?  Why  tie  our  own 
hands  by  that  language? 


We  are  not  tying  the  Presidmt's  hands 
in  my  language.  I  am  giving  him  30  days 
in  which  to  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest, 
the  national  security  interests  or  the  na- 
tional foreign  policy  interest,  to  impose 
such  a  ban.  So  the  flexibility  is  given  to 
the  President  in  my  amendment  and  we 
have  ample  time  in  which  to  consult  with 
our  allies  if  we  have  not  already  done  it. 
And  if  we  have  not  {dready  consulted 
with  them,  why  have  we  not?  The  threat 
has  been  there  for  weeks  and  months. 
Mr.  Haig  surely  must  have  consulted 
with  our  allies  when  he  said  without  any 
equivocation,  without  any  question,  in- 
dubitably clear,  in  his  stat^ent: 

We  wiU  ln^>ose  an  across-the-board  ban 
on  trade  with  the  Soviets  If  they  Invade 
Poland. 

I  simply  want  to  put  it  In  stone,  to  say 
that  Congress  will  support  that. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  suK>ort  my 
amendment.  In  order  to  do  that,  of 
course,  they  would  have  to  vote  down 
the  substitute  by  Mr.  Heinz,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  un- 
do-rtand  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  might  have  a 
half  minute  to  propound  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  H/»RRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  half  minute  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  this 
question:  As  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, if  the  President  makes  a  certifica- 
tion to  the  Congress  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  that  this  amendment 
be  set  aside,  it  could  then  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  question- 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  im- 
derstand  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  the  President, 
at  any  time,  could  make  a  certification 
to  the  Congress  that  this  action  was 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  that  event  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
become  inoperative.  As  I  imderstand, 
that  would  in  no  way  tie  the  President's 
hands. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  preeminently  correct.  He  would  have 
30  days  in  which  to  make  such  a  certifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  having 
listened  to  the  colloquy  between  Senator 
Byrd,  of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Byrd,  of 
West  Virginia,  I  would  like  to  make 
something  more  clear  for  the  Record. 

As  I  understand  the  question  of  the 
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Senator  from  Virginia,  he  asked  the  mi- 
nority leader,  once  the  embargo  was  in 
place,  whether  at  any  time  the  Presi- 
dent could  suspend  such  embargo,  to 
which,  as  I  understand  the  answer  of 
the  minority  leader,  it  was  "Yes."  There- 
fore, it  was  argued  that  this  provided 
the  President  with  flexibility. 

In  fact,  as  I  read  the  amendment,  and 
I  shall  address  a  question  to  Senator 
Byrd  about  this  in  a  minute,  my  under- 
standing, based  on  his  amendment,  Is  if 
the  President  does  within  30  days  request 
that  the  embargo  be  lifted,  or  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  go  along  with  his  request, 
the  President  is  locked  in.  So  if  the 
President  waited  for  31  days,  if  he  or  the 
Congress  simply  did  nothing  within  that 
30-day  period,  he  would  be  locked  m.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  not  my 
amendment,  but  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, the  President  would  have  30  days 
to  make  that  decision.  He  can  make  the 
decision  the  first  day  that  the  embargo 
went  into  effect.  I  cannot  see  how  that 
ties  the  President's  hands. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  me  ask  the  author  of 
the  amendment.  Senator  Byrd.  if  I 
might  have  his  attention. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  is  it  not  the  case  that  if 
the  President,  within  the  first  30  days, 
does  not  certify  to  the  Congress,  as  re- 
quired here,  if  he  should,  on  the  31st  or 
the  41st  or  on  the  101st  or  on  the  2001st, 
decide  he  wanted  to  lift  the  embargo, 
would  he  not  be  prevented  from  doing 
so? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  has  30 
days.    

Mr.  HEINZ.  And  after  that,  if  he 
should  go  along  for  31  days,  he  is  locked 
In  for  a  month,  for  a  year,  for  2  years, 
for  5  years,  for  100  years.  So  this 
locks  us  into  a  total  trade  embargo,  if 
this  is  ever  triggered,  forever.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  has  30  days  in  which  to 
certify  to  Congress  that  such  an  embargo 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest  or 
the  foreign  policy  interest.  Congress  also, 
of  course,  at  any  time,  can  take  whatever 
action  Is  necessary  to  gl/e  the  President 
greater  flexibility  if  the  circumstances 
so  require. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  answer  of  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  did  not  hear 
him  deny  that,  once  this  was  in  effect  for 
31  davs,  it  would  be  in  effect  forever  un- 
less Congress  took  action  to  undo  it.  I  do 
not  think  he  is  going  to  deny  that,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  the  amendment  is 
written. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  second  to  none  in 
my  concern  about  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
know  exactly  how  the  minority  leader 
feels  about  It.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  locks  us  into  a  permanent  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  im- 
pose this  embargo  and,  45  days  or  60  davs 
later,  the  Soviets  pulled  out,  that  em- 
bargo would  still  have  to  be  in  place. 
That  means  that  they  would  have  no 
Incentive  to  pull  out  of  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
all  want  to  do.  we  not  onW  want  to  keep 
them  out  but  if  they  should  ever  go  in, 
we  want  to  get  them  out. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
they  would  have  every  incentive  to  move 
out,  every  incentive,  because  the  reason 
for  which  the  embargo  would  have  been 
applied  would  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  disagree  on  the  effect  of  his 
amendment.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  wisely  adopt  the 
Percy-Heinz,  or  Heinz-Percy,  substitute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  recall  at 
any  time  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  his  saying  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  unilaterally  impose,  flatly,  an  em- 
bargo if  they  took  certain  action.  The 
Secretary  has  absolutely  clearly  stated 
that  the  President  should  have  maxi- 
mum flexibility  and  we  should  work  in 
concert  with  our  allies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Vr  AMENDMENT   618 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  In 
substitution  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  (or  himself  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Mqtnihan  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  618  to  amend- 
ment No.  628. 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  suspension  of  or  restriction 
on  all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  be 
Imposed  If  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  or  Its  allies,  engages  In  direct 
military  action  against  Poland,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  an  armed  Invasion. 

Sec.  .  Such  suspension  or  restriction  of 
all  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  Imposed  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  of  direct  military  Intervention  In  Poland 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Its  allies  that  the 
suspension  Is  not  In  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

UP   AMENDMENT   ttO.    S19 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Percy,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  619  to 
amendment  628.  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  has  no  keying  lan- 
guage. Could  the  Senator  indicate  where 
he  wishes  the  amendment  to  go? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator's  amendment 
is  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Byrd 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Could 
the  Senator  elaborate  where  he  intends 
the  amendment  to  be  placed?  At  the  end 
of  the  first-degree  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  need  a 
copy  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HEaNZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  that  is  at  the  desk  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pxbct,  pro- 
poses  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
619  to  amendment  No.  628,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "law"  line  1. 

No  provision  of  this  act  or  any  other  act 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  iise 
of  this  act  as  authority  for  a  total  embargo 
In  the  event  of  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary action  against  Poland. 

"Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
a  suspension  of  or  restriction  on  all  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  be  imposed 
If  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
or  Its  allies,  engages  In  direct  military  action 
against  Poland.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
an  armed  Invasion." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Heinz  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Robert  C.  Byrd 
first-degree  amendment.  There  Is  no 
time  for  debate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  first  vote  will  be 
on  the  Heinz  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  Robert  C.  Byrd  first-degree  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  That  amendment,  which 
was  necessitated  because  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  proposed  a  substitute 
for  his  own  amendment,  virtually  identi- 
cal to  his  amendment,  is  really  the  only 
way  it  is  possible  to  have  a  vote  on  what  I 
referred  to  earlier  as  the  Heinz  substi- 
tute. My  question,  Mr.  President,  is  this: 

If  those  people  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
Heinz  substitute  first  should  vote  for  it  as 
the  first  vote  comes  up  and  it  should 
carry,  then  those  people  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  Heinz  substitute  should  vote 
against  the  Bvrd  substitute  amendment; 
then,  assuming  the  Byrd  substitute 
amendment  falls,  they  would  then  be 
voting  on  the  first-degree  Byrd  amend- 
ment as  amended  bv  the  Heinz  substitute 
amendment.  If  they  still  favored  It  at 
that  point,  I  assume  they  would  still  want 
to  vote  for  it. 

Would  that  be  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRFSTDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Chair  caimot  inter- 
pret the  effect  of  votes  on  various  pend- 
ing tunendments.  The  question  now  re- 
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curs  on  agreeing  to  the  Heinz  perfecting 
amendm3nt. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Heinz  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Heinz  perfect- 
ing amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  cjill  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danporth)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Cast),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Arc  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  368  Leg.] 
YEAS — i9 


AbflTKir 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Ha'fied 

Both 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Ru'-man 

Baker 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Boschwitz 

Hrmnhiey 

Stmp°on 

Burdlck 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Synuus 

D'Amato 

Lupar 

Thurmond 

Denton 

M&thlaa 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Tsoneas 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

wallop 

Durenberger 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Percy 

Oraaaiey 

Preasler 
NAYS— 35 

Baucut 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Eagleton 

MttcbeU 

Blden 

Exon 

Nunn 

Boren 

Ford 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hefltn 

Prcmlre 

BumpeiB 

Helms 

PlTor 

Byrd. 

HoUtngs 

Randcdph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Sarbaaes 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Saaser 

CnoatoQ 

Kennedy 

WUllams 

Dixon 

Mat3unaga 

Zorinaky 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

cannon 

Hart 

Mfflrher 

Danforth 

Hayiakawa 

Moynihan 

DeConclnl 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

East 

lieahy 

Glenn 

Levin 

Gold  water 

Long 

So  Mr.  Heinz'  amendment  (UP  No. 
619)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
now  occurs  on  the  Robert  C.  Bryd  sub- 
stitute for  his  own  first-degree  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Heinz  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  was 
that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote  re- 
curs on  my  substitute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  Robert  C.  Byrd 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
stated  that  the  vote  now  occurs  on  the 
Robert  C.  Byrd  substitute  for  his  own 
first-degree  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Heinz  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote  oc- 
curs on  the  substitute  for  the  first 
amendment  which  has  been  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
has  been  amended  in  the  prior  action 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  that  the  Chair 
has  accurately  stated  the  circumstance. 
The  first  vote  that  we  have  now  will  be 
as  the  Chair  states  on  the  Robert  C.  Byrd 
substitute,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
original  underlying  Robert  C.  Byrd 
amendment,  which  has  now  been  per- 
fected by  the  Heinz-Percy  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  those  Senators  who  favor  the  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  amendment  vote  "yea";  and 
those  Senators  who  favor  the  Heinz- 
Percy  amendment  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  question  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  Robert 
C.  Byrd  substitute  for  his  own  first  de- 
gree amendment  which  has  been  per- 
fected by  the  Heinz  amendment.  The 
Chair  will  not  undertake  to  interpret  the 
effect  of  such  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  oa  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  CTRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  irom.  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the  Senator  frran 
Mississiippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RtJDMAN) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  369  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


Baucus 

Eagleton 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Exon 

PresBler 

Blden 

Pord 

Protniije 

Bo.'en 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bra  ley 

Hilms 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

HoUmgs 

Ric^e 

Burdick 

iDouye 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Saseer 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Tsonsas 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Chles 

Matsunasa 

WUliems 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

Di-on 

MitchrJJ 

Dodd 

Nunn 

NAYS— 45 

Abdnor 

Grassier 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Percy 

Armstiong 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Bater 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Bosrhwlts 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Cochran 

Jepaen 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kassebaxim 

Specter 

D'Amato 

K&sten 

Stafford 

Denton 

Laralt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

S\Tnms 

Domenlcl 

Mathlss 

Thurmond 

Dunenberger 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Gam 

McClure 

Wallop 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

W&rner 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

Cannon  Hart  Melcher 

Danforth  Hajulrawa  Moynihan 

DeConcind  Huddleston        Packwood 

Bast  Leahy  Stennis 

Glenn  Levin 

Goldwater  Lon« 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd's  amendment 
(UP  No.  618)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  be  agreeable  to  vitiating  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, and  also  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  that.  I  know  of  no  In- 
sistence that  we  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  passage.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
be  vitiated  and  also  the  yeas  and  nays, 
if  there  is  one,  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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'TtM  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  No.  628,  as  modified 
and  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day there  were  offered  certain  sunend- 
ments  to  S.  1112,  the  Export  Administra- 
tion authorization  bill.  These  amend- 
ments related  to  the  problem  that  we  all 
have  concerning  the  high  interest  rates, 
and  related  also  to  the  financial  institu- 
tions exercising,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
restraint  in  ext«iding  credit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improductive  corporate  take- 
overs. _^ 

BCr.  President,  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  time  these  amendments  were 
taken  up  because  of  Intestinal  virus  that 
I  had  on  that  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  supported 
the  amendments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred because  of  the  extreme  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  with  reference 
to  credit  and  interest  rates  in  particular, 
high  Interest  rates.  They  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  of  us,  and,  we  understand, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  allowing  me  to 
speak  at  this  time  out  of  order.  I  thank 
the  floor  leaders  for  their  assistance  in 
this  matter. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3567, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  3567)  to  authorize  approprta- 
tloni  for  the  flical  years  1062  and  1083  to 
carry  out  the  puipoees  of  the  Elxport  Admin- 
istration Aot  of  1970,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  therein  the  text  of  S.  1112,  as 
amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  3567),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18(b)  (1)  of  the  Export 
AdmlnlstraUon  Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2417(b)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  tO.650,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
•8.454,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sball  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 


Ssc.  3.  SecUon  ia(c)  of  the  Export  Admm- 
IstraUon  Act  of  1979  (50  VS.C.  App.  2411 
(c) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(3)  Department*  or  agencies  whlcb  ob- 
tain Information  which  Is  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  furnish  such 
Information  to  the  department  or  agency 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and 
law  enforcement  sources,  methods,  and  ac- 
tivities, and  sensitive  diplomatic  informa- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  Information  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions In  section  0  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code:  and  return  Information,  as  de- 
fined In  section  6103  of  title  26.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  disclosed  only  as  authorbssd  by 
such  title.". 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Section  11(b)  (l)  of  ttas  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (60  UJ9.C.  App. 
3410(b)(1))  Is  amended  by  atrlkllng  out 
"purposes."  and  all  that  foUows  through 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  Ucu  Ihtieof  the  roUowlng:  -purposes — 

"(A)  except  In  the  case  of  an  Individual, 
shall  be  ilneU  not  more  than  five  thues  the 
value  of  the  exports  Involved  or  $1,000,000, 
whichever  Is  greater;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  laso.OOO,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.". 

(b)  Section  11(b)(2)  of  that  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2410(b)  (2))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Defense."  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowmg:  "Defense — 

"(A)  except  m  the  case  of  an  individual. 
shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  11,000.000. 
whichever  Is  greater;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  1260.000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

( C )  Section  11(c)(1)  of  that  Act  ( 50  UB.C. 
App.  2410(c)(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  the  clvU  penalty  for 
each  such  violation  Involving  national  se- 
curity controls  Imposed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  or  controls  Imposed  on 
the  export  of  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  pursuant  to  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  may  not  exceed 
•100.000.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  violations  occurring 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  13(c)  (2)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (60  U.S.C.  App. 
3411)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  wlthholdmg  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  or  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  All  Information  ob- 
tained at  any  time  under  this  Act.  or  pre- 
vious Acts  regarding  the  control  of  exports. 
Including  any  report  or  license  application 
required  under  this  Act,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  committee  or  subcommittee  of 
Congress  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  upon 
request  of  the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. No  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  or 
member  thereof,  shall  disclose  any  Infor- 
mation obtained  under  this  Act  or  previous 
Acts  regarding  the  control  of  exports  which 
Is  submitted  on  a  confidential  basis  unless 
the  full  committee  determines  that  the 
withholding  thereof  Is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Notwithstanding  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection.  Information  referred 
to  In  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Intelligence,  counterintelli- 
gence, and  law  enforcement  sources,  methods, 
and  activities,  and  sensitive  diplomatic  In- 


formation, as  determined  by  the  originating 
agency,  and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  as 
amended,  be  made  available  only  by  the 
originating  agency  t^>on  request  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  to  any  of  his  duly  authorized  assistants 
or  employees.  General  Accounting  Office 
representatives  shall  not  disclose  In  an  in- 
dividually Identifiable  manner  any  such 
Information  whlcb  Is  submitted  on  a  con- 
fidential basis  except  to  a  congressional 
source  entitled  to  the  Information  under  this 
paragraph.". 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1078  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2404)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(m)  ExcLvstoN  roa  AORicoLTrritAi.  cou- 
Moorrncs. — This  section  does  not  authorize 
export  controls  on  agricultural  commodities, 
Including  fats  and  oils  or  animal  hides  or 
skins.". 

(b)(1)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (60  UB.C. 
App.  2406)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)      ACRICULTTTIIAL     COlCMODmES. If     the 

authority  conferred  by  this  section  Is  exer- 
cised to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  export  of  any 
agrtcultiual  commodity  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act.  other 
than  In  connection  with  the  prohibition  or 
curtailment  of  all  exports,  the  President 
shall  Immediately  report  such  prohibition 
or  curtailment  to  the  Congress,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  therefor  In  detail  and  specifying 
the  length  of  time  the  prohibition  or  cur- 
tailment Is  pronosed  to  remain  In  effect. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Congress,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  Us  receipt  of  such  report, 
adnptn  a  lolnt  resoUttlon  approving  such  pro- 
hibition or  curtailment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3) .  then  such  prohibition  or  curtail- 
ment shall  remain  In  effect  for  the  period 
specified  In  the  report,  for  one  year  after 
the  close  of  the  sixty-day  period,  or  until 
terminated  by  the  President,  whichever  oc- 
curs first. 

"(B)  If  the  Congress,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  receipt  of  such  report, 
falls  to  adopt  a  Joint  re.solutlon  approving 
such  prohibition  or  curtailment  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3> .  then  such  prohibition  or  cur- 
tailment shall  cea'-e  to  be  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period. 

"(3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'resolution'  means  only  a  Joint  reso- 
lution the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  'That,  pursuant  to 
section  6(1)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  the  Congress  approves  the  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  conferred  by  section  8 
of  such  Act  as  reported  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  .'.  with  the 

blank  space  being  filled  with  the  appropriate 
date. 

"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  such  report  shall  be  Intro- 
duced (by  request)  in  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  for  himself 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  or  by 
Members  of  the  House  designated  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House;  and  shall  be  Introduced  (bv  request) 
In  the  Senate  by  the  malorlty  leader  of  the 
Senate,  for  himself  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
designated  by  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate.  If  either  House 
is  not  In  session  on  the  day  on  which  such  a 
report  is  submitted,  the  resolution  shall  be 
Introduced  In  that  Hotise.  as  provided  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  on  the  first  day 
thereafter  on  which  that  House  is  In  session. 

"(C)  All  resolutions  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  all 
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resolutions  Introduced  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  either  House  to 
which  a  resolution  has  been  referred  has  not 
accepted  It  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  Its 
Introduction  the  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  or  of  any  other  resolution  Intro- 
duced with  respect  to  the  same  matter. 

"(E)  (1)  A  motion  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  resolution  shall  be  highly  privileged  and 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  In  order,  nor  shaU  It  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(11)  Debate  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  twenty  hours,  which  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be  debat- 
able. No  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  shall  be  In  order.  It  sball 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(Ill)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(Iv)  All  apf>eals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

"(V)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph,  consideration  of  a  resolution 
In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives applicable  to  other  resolutions 
In  similar  circumstances. 

"(P)  (1)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  In  order,  nor  shall  It  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(11)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  In 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  twenty  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

"(HI)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  In  connection  with 
a  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution,  except  that  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto,  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution, allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 

"(Iv)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal  Is  not  debatable.  No  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  a  resolution 
Is  In  order  In  the  Senate. 

"(O)  In  the  esse  of  a  resolution  described 
In  subparagraph  (A).  If  prior  to  the  passage 
by  one  House  of  a  resolution  of  that  House. 
that  House  receives  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  matter  from  the  othw 
House,  then — 

"(1)  the  procedure  In  that  House  shall 
be  the  same  as  If  no  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House:  but 

"(11)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  resolution  of  the  other  House.". 


(3)  Section  7(g)  (9)  of  such  Act  (00  U.S.C. 
App.  a40«(g)(8)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  paragn^h  does  not  apply  to  the  pro- 
hibition or  curtailment  of  the  export  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  pursuant  to  secticm 
6(1).". 

(c)  Ttie  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  21.  1988. 

Sbc.  7.  Since  persistent  high-Interest  rates 
are  exacerbated  by  large  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits and  by  Inflationary  expectations,  since 
high-Interest  rates  are  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  credit-sensitive  sectors  of  the 
United  States  economy.  Including  housing, 
automobiles,  small  business,  and  thrift  In- 
stitutions, and  since  the  prime  Interest  rate 
has  declined  from  22  per  centum  to  17  per 
centum,  the  administration  shall  emphasize 
and  continue  to  Implement  policies  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  downward  movement  of 
Interest  rates. 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  Continued  high  interest  rates  are  con- 
tributing to  the  current  serious  slowdown 
In  the  economy. 

(2)  These  high  Interest  rates  are  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  severe  decline  In  agricul- 
ture, small  business,  the  housing  and  auto- 
mobile Industries,  and  other  productive  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

(3)  Large  corporations  and  banks  may  have 
compounded  the  problem  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  contributed  to  the  scarcity  of 
credit  by  reserving  billions  of  dollars  of 
credit  for  the  takeover  of  other  corporations. 

(4)  Strong  measures  are  needed  at  this 
time  to  discourage  wasteful  uses  of  credit 
and  to  conserve  credit  for  productive  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
actions  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  encourage 
banking  or  other  financial  Institutions  to 
exercise  restraint  In  extending  credit  for 
the  purpose  of  unproductive  large  scale  cor- 
porate takeovers.  Such  actions  shall  Include 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syst.em. 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  this  Act  as  authority  for  a  total 
embargo  in  the  event  of  Soviet  or  Warsaw 
Pact  military  action  against  Poland. 

Sec.  10.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
a  suspension  of  or  restriction  on  all  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  shall  be  Imposed  If 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or 
Its  allies,  engages  In  direct  military  action 
against  Poland,  including  but  not  limited 
to  an  armed  Invasion. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1112  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  H  R.  4169,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  bUl  (HA.  4169)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  Agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  tonight.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  managers  of  the  State,  Justice 
appropriations  bill  might  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  some  amendments  which  may  not 
require  rollcall  votes  within  the  next  5 
or  10  minutes.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  much  longer 
this  evening.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  a  i)erfecting  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
committee  amendment  No.  7. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  until 
such  time  as  the  manager  of  the  bill  calls 
it  up  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
league from  Florida  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

UP    AMENDMBirr    NO.     620 

(Purpose:  Txy  prohibit  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  detention  or 
processing  of  certain  aUens  at  facilities  In 
the  SUte  of  Florida) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Bfr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins 
for  herself  and  Mr.  CHn.Es)  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  620. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26.  line  19,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  after  March  1,  1982,  for  the  deten- 
tion of  any  entrant,  any  applicant  for  politi- 
cal asylum  or  for  refugee  status,  or  any  other 
aUen  which  would  cause  tbe  total  number  of 
aliens  to  exceed  525  at  the  facility  known  as 
Krome  North.  located  In  the  State  of  Florida, 
or  to  exceed  525  at  the  other  facility  In  the 
State  of  Florida  for  the  detention  of  aliens 
awaiting  exclusion,  deportation,  or  resettle- 
ment which  Is  not  used  for  such  purpose  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  require  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  to  limit 
the  population  at  the  Krome  North  de- 
tention facility  to  525  by  March  1.  1982. 
I  understand  that  without  this  amend- 
ment INS  has  said  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  release  500  Haitians  onto  the 
streets  of  Florida.  This  would  be  unac- 
ceptable. So,  my  amendment  provides 
INS  with  sufficient  time  to  prepare  ad- 
ditional detention  space. 
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In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
recognize  the  burden  that  has  fallen  aa. 
the  whole  iitatc  o.  r'.or.da  becau:c  oi  tne 
recent  inundation  of  Cubans  and 
Haitians  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  President,  Krome  North  Is  the 
primary  facility  used  by  the  Immisration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  detain  and 
process  aliens  who  have  illegally  entered 
Florida.  The  conditions  at  this  facility 
are  pitiful.  It  was  designed  to  hold  525 
people  based  on  a  space  allotment  of  50 
square  feet  per  person,  but  currently  it 
is  holding  1,024  people.  This  is  only  26 
square  feet  per  person,  roughly  the  size 
of  a  single  bed.  The  overcrowding  has  led 
to  breakdowns  in  the  water  and  sewage 
systems  giving  rise  to  unsanitary  and  un- 
healthy conditions.  The  Haitians  are 
generally  characterized  as  an  obedient, 
passive  people,  but  several  months  ago 
the  overcrowding  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions at  the  camp  led  to  riots  and 
demonstrations.  I  believe  that  this  over- 
crowding cannot  be  allowed  to  persist. 
The  camp's  population  must  be  brought 
down  to  its  designed  level.  We  have  ac- 
cepted these  unacceptable  conditions  at 
Krome  North  for  too  long. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  over- 
crowding, Krome  North  has  become  a 
symt)ol  of  this  coimtry's  Inadequate  im- 
migration policy.  It  h£is  become  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Government's  inability  to 
deal  with  the  immigration-related  prob- 
lems afSlcting  south  Florida. 

Many  people  discount  the  problems 
facing  south  Florida  because  fewer  Ille- 
gal aliens  wash  up  on  Florida's  shores 
than  cross  the  Rio  Grande.  These  skep- 
tics point  to  the  millions  of  Mexicans 
who  have  crossed  into  this  country  in 
search  of  work,  and  compare  this  to  the 
150,000  Cubans  and  Haitians  that  have 
arrived  in  south  Florida  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  From  this  they  conclude  that 
the  problems  of  south  Florida  are  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  If  t^ere  are  any  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  who  hold  this 
view,  I  challenge  you  to  travel  to  Dade 
County  in  south  Florida  and  leam  the 
truth  first  hand.  I  was  in  Dade  County 
this  past  weekend  where  the  plight  of 
the  county  was  again  vividly  drawn  to 
my  attention.  Illegal  immigration  has 
affected  Dade  County  more  than  any 
other  county  in  the  country.  One  out  of 
every  nine  people  currently  living  in 
Etade  County  entered  this  country  ille- 
gally within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
results  of  this  massive  Influx  have  been 
devastating.  Housing  Is  tight.  Police  and 
fire  departments  are  overworked.  Sewer, 
water,  and  electric  systems  are  strained. 
Jails  and  schools  are  filled  beyond  ca- 
pacity, and  unemployment  Is  high. 

Tourism  has  always  flourished  in  south 
Plor'da.  but  with  the  recent  and  con- 
tinuing Influx  of  illegal  aliens,  tourism 
has  declined.  Unfortunately  this  decline 
comes  as  no  surprise  because  the  crime 
rate  has  shot  through  the  roof  in  the 
last  year  and  a  hslf.  In  the  city  of  Miami 
from  1979-flO.  robberies  were  up  103  ner- 
cent.  murders  were  up  59  percent,  auto 
thefts  were  up  68  percent,  rapes  were  up 
23  percent,  and  the  rest  of  the  crime  sta- 
tistics were  eoually  bleak.  1981  stat'st'cs 
Ind'cat*  that  the  crime  rate  has  leveled 
off  at  th's  higher  rate,  and  In  some  cate- 
gories gone  even  higher.  Miami  has  been 


terrorized  by  mcmy  of  these  Illegal  aliens. 
The  city  of  Miami  further  report3  that 
the  Mariel  refugees,  those  who  came 
from  Cuba  in  li^SU,  are  responsible  for  43 
percent  ox  the  crime  statistics  in  1980. 
In  all  violent  crime  categories,  the  M.-.rlel 
refugees  made  up  a  greater  percentage 
than  any  other  single  group.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  of  an  elderly  man  or 
woman  being  beaten  and  robbed  by 
Mariel  refugees,  or  to  hear  of  brazen 
robberies  conducted  by  these  aliens,  or 
to  hear  mysterious  shots  in  the  night. 
And  Krome  North  has  come  to  symbolize 
these  problems  for  the  people  of  south 
Florida.  It  has  come  to  symbolize  the 
slowness  with  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  dealing  with  our  nmaway  immi- 
gration policy. 

I  know  that  the  administration  has 
announced  a  new  Immigration  policy.  I 
know  that  they  have  seat  us  legislation 
to  implement  this  new  policy.  I  know  of 
the  tremendous  efforts  by  Senator  Ship- 
son  and  the  members  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  to  study  and  treat  our  Im- 
migration problems. 

I   know   that   the  Coast   Guard  has 
begim  interdicting  Haitian  vessels  off  the 
coast  of  Haiti.  I  know  of  the  resolve  In 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to 
face  up  to  and  deal  with  our  immigra- 
tion problems.  But  all  the  people  of 
south   Florida   see   are  more   murders, 
more  robberies,  more  theft,  and  more 
rape.  We  must  show  them  this  Congress' 
resolve  to  take  decisive,  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  solve  our  immigration  problems. 
We  must  show  them  that  we  recognize 
that  immigration  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  help  find  a  solution.  We  must  show 
them  that  they  have  not  been  forgotten. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  digress 
for  a  moment  if  I  might.  It  would  be  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  Cuban  community 
living  in  south  Florida  If,  when  discuss- 
ing the  immigration  problems  of  south 
Florida,  we  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  upstanding  and  valuable  elements 
of  the  Cuban  community,  and  the  trou- 
blemakers who  came  to  this  country  dur- 
ing the  1980  Mariel  boatlift.  The  Cubans 
who  settled  in  south  Florida  prior  to 
Mariel  have  worked  wonders  in  the  area. 
They  are  in  large  part  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  exporting 
business  that  is  done  through  the  Port  of 
Miami.  They  have  helped  open  doors  for 
U.S.  trade  with  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  They  have  attracted  interna- 
tional banks  to  settle  in  Miami.  Their 
culture,  traditions,  and  language  cran- 
bined  with  Miami's  tremendous  climate 
combined  to  lure  Latin  and  Caribbean 
tourists  in  large  numbers  who  have  spent 
their  money   on  American  goods   and 
services.    In    addition,    the   pre-Mariel 
Cubans  had  the  lowest  crime  rate  of  any 
ethnic  group  in  the  United  States.  In 
short,  this  portion  of  the  Cuban  commu- 
nity has  been  a  boon  to  the  area,  and  the 
entire  country  has  benefited  because  of 
their  hard  work,  diligence,  and  enter- 
prise. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  If  I  may,  let  me 
continue  my  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  be  In- 
clined to  think  that  the  newly  imple- 
mented interdiction  policy  might  In  some 


way  ease  the  overcrowded  and  unsani- 
tary conditions  at  Krome  North.  I  wish 
tills  were  so,  but  the  facts  do  not  bear 
this  out.  Only  a  handful  of  Haitians 
have  been  returned  to  Haiti  from  the 
United  States  in  the  last  5  years  because 
of  a  legal  tangle  in  the  District  courts, 
and  they  continue  to  arrive  In  steady 
numl}ers  on  Florida's  shores.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  set  up  its  interdiction  patrol 
off  the  coast  of  Haiti  for  logistical  and 
safety  reasons.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  Coast  Guard  cutters  are  in  a  good 
position  to  intercept  Haitians  who  are 
now  departing  for  Florida.  However, 
most  of  the  Haitians  who  are  currently 
arriving  left  Haiti  before  the  Coast 
Guard  began  interdiction  and  have  been 
island  hopping  through  the  Bahamas 
and  are  only  now  reaching  Florida's 
coast.  So  interdiction  does  hold  out  some 
hope  for  a  long-term  s(dution  to  this 
problem,  but  not  short-term  which  Is 
where  the  need  lies. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  provide 
the  INS  with  time  to  develop  locations  in 
which  to  detain  the  overflow  Haitians  in 
Krome  North.  INS  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  they  anticipate  developing 
a  new  interim  detention  facility  at  Fort 
Drum  in  Watertown,  N.Y.  They  expect 
this  facility  to  be  able  to  detain  several 
thousand  Cubans  or  Haitians,  and  they 
say  that  it  can  be  ready  in  30  to  90  days. 
My  amendment  provides  ample  time  for 
INS  to  prepare  this  facility  to  hold  the 
overflow  from  Krome  North.  I  believe 
that  this  effectively  dispells  the  fear  that 
the  excess  Haitians  will  be  turned  loose 
in  the  streets  of  Miami.  I  have  made  It 
clear  to  INS  that  I  do  not  consider  re- 
leasing these  detainees  on  the  streets  of 
Miami  as  an  acceptable  way  of  resolving 
this  problem,  and  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  provides  a  way  around  this 
problem.  By  giving  INS  until  February  1, 
they  have  10  weeks  to  be  able  to  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  overcrowding  at  Krome 
North.  I  believe  that  this  is  more  than 
sufficient  time  for  them  to  adequately 
prepare  Fort  Drum  or  to  possibly  provide 
other  arrangements. 

Finally,  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  recognized  the  validity  of  these  ar- 
guments and  voted  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage without  my  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  would  recede  in 
favor  of  my  amendment  in  conference. 
So  I  urge  support  for  this  amendment 
because  it  would  correct  the  deplorable 
conditions  at  the  camp.  I  urge  support 
for  this  amendment  because  it  would 
show  that  this  Congress  is  willing  to  deal 
decisively  and  effectively  with  our  Na- 
tion's immigration  problems.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  because  it  will 
provide  the  INS  with  sufficient  time  to 
properly  take  care  of  the  overflow  at 
Krome  North.  I  urge  support  for  this 
amendment  because  action  is  needed 
now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

li«r.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  be  temporarily  laid 
aside.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
rxTTH  ncxPTED  coMMirm  AimroMKitT    faoi 

36,  Lxms  10-1» 

tSx.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
26,  lines  10  through  19,  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  fifth  excepted  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENOimfT  MO.  630 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  a  crisis  which  sdl  of  Flor- 
ida is  facing.  The  crisis  I  am  referring  to 
is  overcrowded,  unsanitary  conditions  at 
the  immigration  and  naturalization  de- 
tention facility  called  Krome  North.  The 
amendment  which  my  colleague  and  I 
are  offering  would  relieve  this  crisis  by 
effectively  placing  a  cap  on  the  niunber 
of  persons  who  can  be  held  at  Krome. 

Krome  North  is  an  old  Army  post  lo- 
cated on  the  outskirts  of  Miami,  and  it 
has  been  pressed  into  service  as  a  proc- 
essing center  and  holding  facility  for  im- 
migrants who  land  on  south  Florida's 
shores.  The  official  capacity  of  Krome, 
based  on  an  allowance  of  50-square-feet 
per-person,  is  525  people.  Yet  the  day-to- 
day population  of  Krome  far  exceeds  this 
stated  capacity.  In  the  past,  the  popu- 
lation has  run  as  high  as  1,600  persons. 
As  of  this  morning,  the  Krome  popula- 
tion was  1,026  persons,  twice  the  stated 
capacity.  'That  means  that  each  person 
in  Krome  has  about  24  square  feet  of 
space,  an  amount  of  space  a  bit  larger 
than  the  average  desk  top. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  over- 
crowded conditions  have  led  to  health 
problems,  and  added  to  the  tensions  in  an 
sdready  explosive  situation.  The  over- 
crowding h£is  caused  malfunctions  in  the 
water  and  sewerage  systems  at  Krome, 
and  as  a  result.  Krome  no  longer  meets 
State  and  local  health  standards. 

This  unsanitary  situation  poses  a  pub- 
lic health  hazard  to  the  population  at 
Krome  and  to  south  Florida  in  general. 
There  have  been  riots  and  demonstra- 
tions Inside  Krome,  and  outside  its  gates. 

To  the  people  of  south  Florida,  Krome 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  handle  this  national  prob- 
lem, and  of  the  frustration  all  Floridlans 
feel  in  trying  to  contend  with  uncon- 
trolled immigration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Government 
has  begun  to  move  ahead  to  solve  some 
of  these  problems,  and  to  bring  relief  to 
south  Florida.  Today  in  fact,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  approve  funding  for  a 
comprehensive  immigration  enforcement 
program  that,  among  other  things,  will 
set  up  a  new  detention  center  for  immi- 
grants. 


I  certainly  support  these  efforts,  and 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  make  sure 
they  are  enacted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  our  amend- 
ment Is  consistent  with  this  new  enforce- 
ment effort. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  amendment  is  a  tempo- 
rary measure.  It  recognizes  that,  in  the 
future,  we  will  have  a  permanent  facility 
to  accommodate  immigrants.  All  this 
amendment  says  is  that,  imtil  that  facil- 
ity Is  c<HnpIeted,  we  ought  to  assure  that 
those  who  are  being  held,  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  being  held, 
are  not  subject  to  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards. 

Florida  Is  already  doing  more  than  its 
fair  share,  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so 
under  this  amendment,  until  that  new 
facility  is  completed.  It  is  only  appropri- 
ate that  we  make  sure  that  Florida  Is 
protected  during  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  while  the  new  facility  is  under 
construction. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is 
another  issue,  one  of  fairness,  involved 
in  this  matter.  We  all  recognize  that 
authority  over  immigration  is  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution.  We  all  recognize  that  we 
have  an  immigration  problem  in  Amer- 
ica today.  But  what  we  all  must  recog- 
nize is  that  that  problem  is  centered  in 
only  a  few  States,  like  Florida,  and  those 
States  are  helpless  to  do  anything  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  action. 

There  ought  to  be  fairness  involved  in 
the  burden  the  Federal  Government  asks 
each  State  to  beu.  In  many  instances, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  fair 
to  States.  We  think  that  our  State 
should  be  treated  fairly,  too. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Governor  of  Puetro  Rico  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  open  a  holding 
center  for  Haitian  immigrants  at  Fort 
Allen,  Puerto  Rico.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  place  a  cap  on  the 
total  number  of  immigrants  at  Fort  Al- 
len. That  cap — 800  persons — assures  that 
those  being  detained  will  have  humane 
conditions,  and  hardship  and  disruption 
to  the  government  and  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  will  be  minimized. 

The  Federal  Government  ought  to  en- 
ter into  a  similar  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  our  amendment  does.  It  simply 
puts  Florida  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  INS  claims  that  it 
does  not  have  any  rown  available  to 
hold  these  people,  and  some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  people  at  Krome  would 
have  to  be  released  into  the  community 
under  our  amendment.  That  is  highly 
imlikely.  First,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  present  and  future  immigra- 
tion policy.  Second,  we  in  Florida  have 
come  to  leam  that,  when  pressure  is 
appUed,  the  Justice  Department  is  able 
to  find  necessary  space  and  faciUties. 

Just  this  last  weekend,  125  persons  at 
Krome  were  relocated  to  a  facility  at 
Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  and  another  60  were 
transferred  to  a  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
facility.  Room  can  be  found,  especially 
when  we  recognize  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  temporary  situation,  one  that 


will  end  when  the  permanent  facility  Is 
opened. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  underscores  the 
frustration  the  people  of  Florida  feel 
more  than  the  lawsuit  which  the  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  recently  filed  against  the 
Federal  Government.  That  lawsuit  seeks 
to  reduce  the  population  at  Krome,  and 
it  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  the 
pressure  that  has  resulted  in  finding 
space  for  Haitians  at  other  facilities. 
In  fact,  many  people  in  south  Florida 
have  noticed  a  strange  coincidence. 

Whenever  someone  from  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington  comes  down 
to  Miami,  the  Government  comes  up  with 
new  facilities  elsewhere  for  the  people  at 
Krome.  Our  amendment  is  another  way 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  this  problem.  In  doing  so, 
we  show  our  willingness  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibility  to  handle  this  national 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  not  attacking  this 
administration,  or  its  immigration  pol- 
icies. This  is  a  bipartisan  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  of  fairness.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient  living  up  to  Its 
responsibiUties. 

The  Krome  facility  remains  over- 
crowded, end  the  continued  overcrowd- 
ing is  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  south  Florida.  Over  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  south  Florida  has  been 
forced  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  what  is  a 
Federal  problem,  and  this  amendment 
lifts  some  of  that  weight  from  Florida's 
shoulders.  It  is  a  temporary  measiue, 
which  lapses  once  permanent  holding 
facilities  are  completed. 

The  amendment  would  have  a  limited 
Impact  on  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
would  be  vital  to  the  people  at  Krome 
and  to  south  Florida.  It  also  assures  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida that  the  Federal  Government,  in 
handling  immigration  matters,  will  treat 
States  in  a  fair,  evenhanded  manner.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  620)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  hollinGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
searching  aroimd  for  more  amendments, 
something  I  think  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  for  for  very  long.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  so  I  may  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  may  have  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  corsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ta- 
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quire  of  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill  if  there  are  any  other  amend- 
ments we  can  do  tonight  without  a  rec- 
ord vote? 

I  gather  there  are  no  other  amend- 
ments that  are  available  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Senate  this  evening,  and  I  see  no 
contrary  position  asserted. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  9:30  p.m.  In  which  Senators 
may  speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
stands  alone  In  history  as  the  standard 
of  human  Initiative  and  freedom.  Our 
form  of  government  is  unique  In  that  It 
was  established  as  a  shield  to  protect 
God-given  freedoms  and  liberties  from 
usurpation  by  tyranny. 

Because  we  as  a  nation  of  free  men 
and  women  are  able  to  exercise  these 
God-given  rights,  we  are  a  people  known 
for  our  creativity  and  productivity.  It 
is  when  we  are  not  free  or  are  In  some 
way  hindered  In  exercising  these  rights 
that  creativity  and  productivity  suffer. 

To  Insure  that  this  creativity  and  in- 
novation are  continued  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  831,  the  Sma'l  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981.  No  sec- 
tor of  our  socletv  has  added  more  to  our 
national  well-being  than  that  of  small 
business. 

When  unhampered  by  Government  in- 
terference the  creativity  and  inventive- 
ness of  men  and  women  Involved  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  have  led  to  major  ad- 
vances and  Improvements  in  our  way  of 
life.  Much  of  what  we  enjov  e\'ery  day 
has  Its  origins  In  the  creativity  of  small 
business. 

Federal  policymakers  often  forget  the 
contributions  of  small  firms.  Small  busi- 
ness has  been  our  Nation's  most  efficient 
and  fertile  source  of  new  technology.  Be- 
tween 1952  and  1973,  small  firms  ac- 
counted for  almost  one-half  of  major 
U.S.  Innovations,  and  they  did  this  50- 
percent  cheaper  than  if  It  had  been  done 
by  large  firms  or  the  Government. 

Also,  small  Innovative  businesses 
create  jobs  and  stimulate  economic 
growth.  Between  1969  and  1976  small 
business  provided  87  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  In  the  United  States.  We  all  know 
that  innovation  creates  new  jobs.  In- 
creases productivity,  adds  to  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  products  In  overseas 
markets,  and  stimulates  economic 
growth.  Surely  we  are  to  be  thankful 
that  we  have  the  creative  force  of  the 
small  businessman  and  woman. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  our  Nation  Is  not  fully  pro- 
moting and  utilizing  this  vast  creative 
resource.  Over  the  past  decade  our  Na- 
tion has  experienced  a  decline  In  Innova- 
tion. As  other  nations  have  increased 


their  research  efforts,  we  seem  to  have 
entered  a  period  of  little  creative  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  decline  Is  the 
failure  of  Federal  policymakers  to  fully 
reahze  the  suppressive  effects  of  Federal 
involvement  and  legislation  on  small 
business'  private  enterprise  creativity. 

We  in  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  the  leadership  that  will  create  a 
climate  where  private  innovation  and 
creativity  may  once  again  flourish. 

S.  881  goes  far  in  doing  this.  Not  only 
does  it  recognize  the  abilities  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  private  sector;  it  also 
seeks  to  stimulate  increased  private  ac- 
tivity in  the  creation  of  new  innovations. 
This  can  be  promoted  by  requiring  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  allocate  certain  amounts 
of  research  and  development  fimds  to 
small  business.  The  Infusion  of  such 
funds  Into  small  business,  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  new  technology,  will  spark 
a  creative  upsurge  affecting  all  levels  of 
our  economic  life  for  the  better  and  in- 
crease our  competitive  stance  among 
other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  small 
business  and  private  enterprise  su-e  once 
again  being  recognized  for  the  contribu- 
tions they  offer  our  society. 


SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  the  widely  announced  death  of  sup- 
ply-side economics  will  turn  out  to  be 
premature.  Whatever  one  calls  it,  sup- 
ply-side economics  is  nothing  more  than 
the  commonsense  recognition  that  there 
are  limits  to  the  amount  of  blood  the 
taxman  can  get  out  of  a  turnip. 

The  program  enacted  so  far  cannot 
even  really  be  called  "supp'y-slde"  so  far. 
Despite  all  the  wringing  of  hands  among 
political  pundits  and  ersatz  economists, 
the  tax  cuts  so  far  enacted  barely  keep 
pace  with  the  inflationary  tax  Increases 
Congress  has  so  thoughtfully  built  into 
the  system  over  the  last  couple  of 
decades. 

Now  the  special  Interest  groups  are 
sharpening  their  pens  for  attacks  on 
proposed  spending  cuts  while  at  the 
same  time  they  sharpen  their  knives  for 
the  President  and  his  aides  who  have  to 
propose  those  cuts.  The  tragedy  of  it  is 
that  no  one  points  out  their  bias  in  the 
matter. 

It  Is  all  well  and  good  for  a  social 
worker  to  talk  about  how  "the  poor"  will 
be  hurt  bv  budget  cuts;  what  has  to  be 
recognized,  but  seldom  Is,  Is  that  it  Is  the 
social  worker  who  has  done  the  best  out 
of  the  existing  system. 

There  is  an  enormous  welfare  bu- 
reaucracy and  industry,  quite  as  well-en- 
trenched and  fanatic  as  the  military- 
industrial  complex  the  liberal  media  get 
so  exercised  about.  That  welfare-indus- 
trial complex  feels  Itself  threatened  right 
now,  and  the  barricades  are  manned. 

Above  all,  what  is  needed  is  political 
courage.  Facts  are  facts.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  to  do  everything  the  welfare- 
industrial  complex  wants,  and  we  can- 
not get  that  money  from  increasing 
taxes.  We  have  tried  that  for  so  long, 
that  one  would  think  we  would  have 
learned.  Right  now  is  the  time  for  lead- 


ership, for  courage,  and  I  urge  my  Presi- 
dent, the  leader  of  my  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  all  my  colleagues  to  rally  round. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  resist  the  special 
Interests  now,  with  the  results  of  last 
November's  election  to  strengthen  us, 
then  I  fear  for  the  future  of  this 
democracy. 

Mr.  President,  our  problems  have  been 
over  a  generation  in  the  making.  In  my 
view,  President  Reagan  has  put  us  on 
the  right  track  with  his  economic  pro- 
posals, and  It  is  discouraging  to  me  to 
see  so  much  scrambling  for  a  politically 
expedient  solution. 

For  a  problem  this  serious,  there  will 
be  no  universally  popular  solution,  and 
there  wiU  be  no  quick  solution.  Time  is 
going  to  be  required. 

What  Is  the  alternative  to  the  Reagan 
program,  Mr.  President?  Has  anyone  of- 
fered anything  other  than  the  ruinous 
taxation  and  uncontrolled  spending  that 
got  us  Into  the  mess  we  are  in  now,  with 
high  unemployment,  astronomical  in- 
terest rates,  e  decline  in  productivity, 
and  raging  Inflation?  The  answer,  sim- 
ply, is  no.  No  one  has.  "Back  to  the  old 
ways,"  we  hear  from  Democratic  po- 
liticians and  their  scribes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  will  not  go 
back  to  the  old  ways.  We  tried  them  and 
tried  them,  and  tried  them  again.  They 
failed.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  resist 
the  special  Interests,  the  panic-mongers, 
and  those  whose  political  Interest  in  the 
failure  of  the  President's  program  is 
manifest. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  connections 
between  and  among  the  special  interests, 
the  bureaucracy,  and  the  Congress  were 
perceptively  outlined  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  short  time  ago. 
It  is  a  timely  warning  against  "the  old 
ways"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

Oct.  16, 1981] 

The  Treason  or  Congress 

In  1906.  the  muckraking  journalist  David 
Oraham  Phillips  wrote  a  magazine  series  on 
the  way  leading  U.S.  Senators  served  the 
bidding  of  corporate  Interests.  He  gave  his 
articles  the  collective  title  "The  Treason  of 
the  Senate."  Exaggerated  as  the  charge  might 
have  besn.  it  is  no  less  appropriate  now  for 
a  Congress  that  hsis  let  spending  run  out  of 
hand,  relied  on  iinleglslated  tax  increases 
and  phony  bookkeeping  for  any  semblance 
of  budget  balance,  driven  the  nation's  larg- 
est trust  fund  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and.  when  confronted  with  a  national  man- 
date to  change  its  ways,  thrown  up  its  hands 
at  the  "political  dlfliculty"  of  reform. 

The  "political  difficulty"  is  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  lust  as  subservient 
now  as  in  1906  to  the  bidding  of  special  in- 
terests. These  interests  masquerade  under 
humanitarian  labels,  but  they  are  even  more 
harmful  to  the  public  good  than  the  trusts 
and  corporations  belabored  by  the  Progres- 
sive movement.  There  Is  the  lobby  for  Job 
trainini?  programs,  which  is  less  concerned 
with  turning  welfare  recipients  into  produc- 
tive workers  than  with  protecting  federal 
contracts  for  the  lob  trsJnlng  Industry.  There 
is  the  housing  lobby,  which  represents  build- 
ers so  addicted  to  federal  rent  subsidies  that 
they  can't  conceive  of  putting  up  a  moder- 
ate-income apartment  house  without  them. 
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Thar*  are  myriads  more.  The  motives  and 
men  may  be  worthy,  but  these  interests  have 
all  come  to  depend  for  a  Uvlng  on  c«ie  or 
another  federal  line  item  in  health,  welfare 
or  social  service,  and  nothing  arouses  their 
'energies  as  much  as  a  campaign  to  keep 
Congress  from  cutting  their  program. 

Washington  is  all  too  receptive  to  these 
campaigns.  In  a  pt>up.  Con^o^ssmen  make 
all  the  appropriate  noises  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, but  each  one  knows  in  bis  heart 
that  his  political  future  is  best  served  by 
staking  a  claim  to  a  well-heeled,  well- 
organlzed  "program  constituency."  The  ar- 
rangement is  all  the  tighter  If  the  Congress- 
man holds  rank  on  a  subcommittee  that 
controls  the  program's  funding.  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  the  bureaucrats  who  work 
on  that  program  have  an  obvious  interest  in 
seeing  it  grow.  And  so,  with  the  private  In- 
dustry that  springs  up  around  each  pro- 
gram, you  have  the  famous  "iron  triangles" 
which,  until  this  year,  have  been  the  down- 
fall of  every  attempt  to  control  the  budget. 
President  Reagan's  massive  budget  assault 
earlier  this  year  threw  the  interests  in  mo- 
mentary disarray:  now  they  have  regrouped 
and  one  hears  on  every  side  how  hard  it  wiU 
be  to  make  further  cuts. 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  structures. 
Congress  lives  in  an  Isolated,  self-indulgent 
universe,  oblivious  to  the  way  its  rhetoric 
translates  Into  the  real  world.  House  Major- 
ity Leader  Jim  Wright  presents  budget  cuts 
as  an  assault  on  women,  children  and  the 
helpless  without  pausing  to  glance  at  the 
mound  of  evidence  that  federal  social  pro- 
grams have  bettered  mainly  their  admin- 
istrators and  contractors  and  have  often  done 
barm  to  the  people  they  were  intended  to 
help.  Senators  of  both  parties  murmur  that 
tax  cuts  haVe  been  overdone,  even  though 
the  President's  program  does  little  more  than 
compensate  for  the  "bracket  creep"  caused 
by  inflation.  For  members  of  Congress,  Social 
Security  remains  an  abstract  problem  inter- 
esting only  for  Its  short-term  politics,  since 
they  pay  no  Social  Security  taxes  and  don't 
have  to  worry  whether  any  of  this  consider- 
able bite  on  the  payroll  will  be  around  for 
their  retirement  in  the  next  centtiry. 

Congress  is  one  of  the  main  victims  of  the 
elephantiasis  that  infects  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. As  committees  and  programs  have 
proliferated.  stafT  members  have  taken  over 
much  of  the  legislative  detail.  As  employes 
of  Congress  have  multiplied,  it  has  been 
spreading  its  Increasingly  bloated  buildings 
over  Capitol  Hill,  threatening  to  expropriate 
space  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  even 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  antheap  of  legisla- 
tive aides  and  committee  staff — the  legocracy. 
as  some  call  It — Is  even  more  divorced  than 
the  members  from  the  real  world  back  home. 

Pampered,  privileged,  surrounded  by  aides 
who  regard  him  with  servile  contempt,  your 
Congressman  has  become  adept  at  confusing 
the  public  good  with  bis  own  Interest  and 
interests.  Campaign  reforms  become  a  means 
for  protecting  incumbents.  Budget  outlays 
become  a  mutual  aid  arrangement  with 
budget  constituencies.  The  duty  to  the  folks 
back  home  becomes  a  matter  of  winning 
them  federal  goodies,  to  the  point  that  it  Is 
a  question  whether  the  Congressman  is  serv- 
ing his  electors  or  corrupting  them. 

The  result  has  been  double-digit  inflation, 
suffocating  tax  increases  procured  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon,  and  now.  the  agonizing 
corrective  of  high  interest  rates.  By  any  view 
that  the  public  interest  lies  in  balanced 
budgets,  sound  currency  and  a  stable  tax 
rate,  Congress  has  sold  us  out.  And  now  it 
is  about  to  tell  us  that  because  of  the  "politi- 
cal difficulty",  of  real  budget  control,  there  is 
"no  alternative"  but  to  postpone  the  sched- 
uled tax  rate  cuts,  allow  Inflation  once  again 
to  boost  taxes  surreptlously  and  go  back 
to  all  of  the  old  ways. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
economic  recession  begins  to  take  hold,  I 
am  sure  all  my  colleagues  have  received 
mail  from  constituents  about  the  effects 
of  the  slowdown.  If  we  have  not  received 
letters  ourselves,  the  Washington  Post  is 
kind  enough  to  treat  us  to  almost  daily 
accounts  of  how  the  Reagan  economic 
program  is  devastating  our  country's 
poor  and  helpless. 

I  have  received  letters  from  home  as 
well,  and  many  of  them  are  tboughtful 
reactions  to  diCQcult  economic  situations. 
Given  the  level  of  Interest  rates  and  the 
resulting  housing  slump,  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  is  among  the  hardest  hit 
In  the  Nation.  I  have  just  received  a  let- 
ter from  one  of  my  constituents,  a  work- 
er In  that  industry,  whose  wife  Is  a  real- 
Xm. 

This  constituent  recognizes  that  our 
economic  course  was  heading  Into  the 
hurricane,  and  that  a  drastic  course  of 
cmrecUon  was  required  if  we  were  ever 
to  emerge  into  the  economic  sunshine 
again.  To  quote  this  Idahoan: 

One  should  take  a  few  momenta  to  con- 
sider where  the  country  would  end  up  shotild 
we  have  remained  on  the  same  old  track  of 
spend  now  and  pay  later. 

Robert  A.  Maxwell,  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  points  out  that  Government  Is 
consimiptlve,  not  productive.  Whatever 
Is  produced  in  this  country  Is  produced 
by  private  individuals.  The  Reagan  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  stimulate  that  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  I  amtinue  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Maxwell's  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I  think  all  my  colleagues 
can  profit  from  his  Insight 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

OcTOBis  27,  1981. 

Hon.  Stcvxn  D.  Stmms, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stmms:  The  present  poor 
economic  situation  is  close  to  home  as  I  am 
part  of  the  hard  bit  Forest  Products  Indus- 
try. My  wife  is  a  realtor  and  the  high  inter- 
est rate  Is  hurting  them  badly  as  weU. 

One  should  take  a  few  moments  to  consider 
where  the  country  would  end  up  should  we 
have  remained  on  the  same  old  track  of 
spend  now  and  pay  later.  The  government 
makes  no  products  to  sell.  When  it  gives  one 
person  something  It  must  come  from  some- 
one else.  There  are  no  freebee's  In  this  world. 

The  Reagan  changes  are  hurting  many,  but 
I  feel  the  present  administration's  direction 
is  correct.  The  budget  must  be  balanced.  It 
api>ears  the  so  called  "entitlement  programs" 
need  looking  into,  and  update  the  laws  on 
them  If  required  so  they  are  realistic. 

No  one  should  get  a  handout  without  con- 
tributing. Our  country  must  return  to  new 
but  soUd  ideas  that  are  realistic  and  not 
Just  a  government  dream. 

Tour  Job.  like  most  everyone  else's.  Is  not 
easy  but  with  others  you  must  find  and  lead 
the  wajrs  to  a  balanced  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  keep  this  great 
cotmtry  of  ours  stimulated,  working  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Tours  truly, 

Robert  A.  Maxwell, 
Coewr  d'  Alene,  Idaho. 


PROPOSED  F-16  FIGHTER  SALE  TO 
PAKISTAN 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  today 
to  present  the  case  for  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  on  the  proposed  sale  of  F-16 
fighters  to  Pakistan.  Senator  MonoRAif 
and  I  introduced  this  resolution  2  dajrs 
ago.  The  arguments  which  can  be  leveled 
against  this  proposed  sale  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  serious  that  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
principal  concerns.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
the  outset,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not 
accept  this  role  with  enthusiasm. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  our  relation- 
ships with  any  and  all  naticnis  located  in 
areas  of  vital  strategic  concern.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  assert,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  friendly  Pakistan  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous asset  to  U.S.  Interests  In  Southern 
Asia.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
dreaming.  What  we  would  like  to  accom- 
plish, and  what  the  evidence  Indicates 
we  can  expect  to  accomplish,  are  worlds 
apart  in  the  case  of  this  sale. 

Let  me  first  address  the  question  of 
stability.  The  most  recent  State  Depart- 
ment report  grimly  notes: 

Restriction  on  dissent  and  individual  free- 
dom have  grown  ditring  the  past  year  In 
Pakistan,      while      citizens'      rights      have 

lIlTTllTlilthort 

The  extremely  tentative  power  base 
held  by  General  Zia  in  Pakistan  is  well- 
known.  His  is  a  brutal  and  unstable  gov- 
ernment unab'e  to  provif^e  p'cn  the  base 
necessities  of  life  for  its  people. 

Though  I  would  welcome  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  futiu^,  as  I  see  it. 
points  only  to  General  Zia's  imminoit 
demise.  The  people  of  Pakistan  will  not 
view  this  new  security  relationship  as  an 
expression  of  friendship ;  rather  they  will 
view  It  as  an  open-armed  embrace  of  the 
unpopular  Zia  regime.  Top  leaders  of  ttie 
Pakistan  Peoples'  Party,  the  party  It  Is 
generally  agreed  would  win  free  elec- 
tions, have  warned  that  if  this  security 
package  goes  through,  they  will  termi- 
nate the  relationsliip  when  they  assume 
the  reins  of  power. 

If  we  were  embarking  on  an  explora«- 
tory  arrangement — a  limited  package  of 
economic  and  military  suiH>ort  designed 
to  create  a  constructive  relationship, 
there  would  be  less  need  far  concern. 
But  we  are  talking  about  40  sophisticated 
aircraft  totaling  over  $1  billion,  and  an 
economy-military  package  totaling  $3 
billion  for  one  of  the  least  developed 
nations  on  the  globe.  This  is  a  massive 
Injection  of  aid  and  sophisticated  hard- 
ware. 

Yet  I  am  constantly  told  that  anytliing 
less  Is  likely  to  cause  Pakistan  to  reject 
it  out  of  hand.  I  must  say  that  I  find 
this  incredible.  If  General  Zia  is  so  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  Soviet  threat  and 
is  so  anxious  to  become  a  key  ally  of  the 
United  States,  I  seriously  doubt  that  he 
would  be  so  particular.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  turning  our  backs  on  the  party 
in  Pakistan  which  would  clearly  win  a 
free  election  if  General  Zia  would  only 
allow  one  to  take  place. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  ad- 
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dress  Is  the  prospect  of  an  endlessly 
spiraling  arms  race  on  the  Indian  Sub- 
continent. India  and  Pakistan  have 
fought  three  wars  in  the  last  34  years. 
I  fully  acknowledge  that  India  is  the 
stronger  of  the  two  natioi:is. 

India's  Increasing  intimacy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  bankrupt  policy  of 
noncriticism  over  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan rightly  concern  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress.  While  I  am  dis- 
turbed over  India's  pro-Soviet  leanings, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  facts  in  any  way 
suggest  that  she  has  become  a  hopelessly 
pro-Soviet  surrogate.  India's  foreign  pol- 
icy has  always  been  characterized  by 
nonallnement.  But  there  are  now  discon- 
certing indicators  that  pro-Soviet  fac- 
tions in  India,  once  on  the  defense  over 
Afghanistan,  are  being  rejuvenated. 

Indian  anxieties  over  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  appear  to  be  giving 
way  to  a  renewed  preoccupation  with  the 
Chinese-Pakistani-Americsm  challenge. 
Sentiment  for  a  joint  India-Pakistan  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  threat  was  once  pow- 
erful, but  it  has  been  replaced  with  stir- 
rings for  a  preemptive  nuclear  showdown 
with  Islamabad. 

The  underlying  rationale  behind  the 
Pakistan  security  arrangement  is  to  deter 
Soviet  adventurism  and  to  reinforce  our 
position  with  respect  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
•  But  let  us  examine  this  assumption  care- 
fully, Mr.  President,  as  I  believe  that  it  is 
so  riddled  with  holes  as  to  defy  logic.  As 
recently  as  4  months  ago,  Pakistan's 
foreign  minister  announced  that  the  So- 
viet union  was  not  a  central  threat  to 
Pakistan.  It  is  well  known  that  Pakistan 
seeks  some  kind  of  political  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kar- 
mal  regime  in  Afghanistan. 

There  has  been  no  major  redeployment 
of  Pakistani  forces  since  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Two-thirds  of  the  Pakistani 
military  is  deployed  not  along  the  Af- 
ghanistan border,  but  on  the  Indian  bor- 
der. Pakistan  has  expressed  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  administration's  goals 
In  the  region,  including  the  concept  of  a 
rapid  deployment  force. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  this  open- 
armed  embrace  of  General  Zia  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  moderation  of  these  po- 
sitions. But  considering  the  magnitude 
and  the  implications  of  the  $4  billiou  we 
intend  to  invest  in  Pakistan,  one  would 
think  that  changes  would  have  already 
been  forthcoming.  Instead,  we  receive 
signals  that  any  tampering  with  the  aid 
package  will  result  in  Pakistan's  reject- 
ing the  entire  idea. 

Finally,  significant  though  this  aid 
may  be  when  viewed  in  a  vacuum,  it  is 
light-years  away  from  being  sufKcient  to 
deter  an  invasion  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Interceptor  aircraft  would  be  far  better 
suited  to  Pakistan's  defense  than  P-16 
fighters.  I  completely  fail  to  comprehend 
how  one  can  be  anything  but  horrified  at 
the  potential  for  dissister  we  stand  to  cre- 
ate through  this  sale.  The  vision  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  P-16  fighters  in  the 
hands  of  General  Zia  is  as  fundamentally 
frightening  a  prospect  as  I  c£in  imagine 
In  this  volatile  age. 

While  it  is  suggested  that  enough  con- 
ventional arms  might  Induce  Pakistan  to 
abandon  the  nuclear  option,  there  is  ab- 


solutely no  evidence  that  this  theory  will 
work.  A  recent  State  Department  cable 
reveals  that  Pakistan  has  obtained  sensi- 
tive nuclear  equipment  from  Turkey.  The 
cable  reported: 

We  have  Rtrong  reason  to  believe  that  Pak- 
istan Is  seeking  to  develop  a  nuclear  explo- 
sive capability.  We  have  Information  that 
Pakistan  Is  conducting  a  program  for  the 
design  and  development  of  a  triggering  pack- 
age for  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

I  hope  this  body  is  aware  of  the  specu- 
lation that  Pakistan  could  be  seeking  an 
Islamic  bomb  in  conjunction  with  colo- 
nel Qadhafi.  A  report  by  the  London 
Observer  indicates  that  Libya  has  sup- 
plied Pakistan  with  uranium  ore.  If  these 
reports  are  inaccurate,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  those  who  are  promoting 
the  gamble.  I  would  also  like  to  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  essay  written 
by  William  Sapphire  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  He  points 
out  that  a  German-based  company  is  now 
assisting  Libya  in  developing  a  long- 
range,  surface-to-surface  missile. 

He  further  suggests  that  it  would  be 
natural  for  Pakistan,  rapidly  developing 
an  offensive  nuclear  capability,  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Libyans  on  a  delivery  ssrs- 
tem.  Both  Islamic  coimtries  could  then 
have  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  I 
suggest  this  prospect,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  comforted 
by  the  notion  that  it  may  be  some  years 
before  Pakistan  could  develop  an  atomic 
bomb  small  enough  to  be  carried  on 
F-16's. 

We  are  setting  the  stage  for  another 
preemptive  strike  against  a  nation  sus- 
pected of  developing  offensive  nuclear 
capability.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  provisions  on  aid  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn,  which  would  necessitate  an 
aid  cutoff  if  a  nuclear  device  is  detonated, 
does  not  apply  to  the  F-16  paclcage.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  abimdance  of  evi- 
dence: intelligence  reports,  photographs 
of  the  construction  of  a  uranium  enrich- 
ment plant  at  Kahuta,  and  statements 
by  Prime  Minister  Bhutto  prior  to  his 
execution  by  General  Zia. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  final 
point,  aroimd  which  all  of  my  previous 
concerns  revolve,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  allegiance. 

I  must  confess  that  I  tend  to  lose  my 
objectivity  when  I  recall  the  wanton 
act  of  terrorism  which  occurred  less  than 
2  years  ago  when  the  Zia  government 
stood  by  in  passive  indifference  while  two 
American  personnel  were  killed,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
other  U.S.  Government  facilities  were 
destroyed.  It  took  the  Zia  government 
more  than  5  hours  to  respond  to  the 
desperate  pleas  of  the  Americans 
trapped  in  the  Embassy.  The  American 
people  have  yet  to  be  provided  with  an 
apology,  let  alone  an  explanation  or  full 
reimbursement  for  this  murderous  vio- 
lation of  international  law. 

The  Pakistani  Government  can  never 
replace  the  lives  of  the  personnel  who 
were  killed  in  that  incident  while  serving 
as  ofScials  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Why 
has  the  Government  of  Pakistan  not 
moved  to  punish  those  who  conducted 
the  attack? 

Finally,  serious  questions  remain  un- 


answered regarding  the  involvement  of 
the  Pakistani  Government  in  this  act. 
Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  seriously 
believe  that  these  same  individuals  can 
be  trusted  to  defend  American  interests? 
The  substance  of  Pakistan's  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  is  even  more  ques- 
tionable than  its  own  stability.  Even  if 
our  convenient  friends  in  the  Zia  regime 
are  in  power  on  the  day  when  we  need 
them,  what  evidence  exists  that  they 
can  help  us  in  the  face  of  bitter  domes- 
tic opposition  greatly  exacerbated  by 
this  jet-fighter  sale? 

This  Nation  is  fast  becoming  the 
world's  most  compulsive  gambler.  With 
so  much  talk  of  renewed  commitment  to 
our  real  friends,  we  now  move  to  bestow 
"allied  status"  on  a  regime  that  so  re- 
cently displayed  supreme  disregard  for 
this  Nation  and  which  has  always  dis- 
played disregard  for  our  ideals. 

"This  sale  represents  a  desperate  sub- 
stitute for  the  genius  and  the  courage 
which  the  increasingly  dangerous  global 
situation  requires  of  us.  We  are  becoming 
the  national  image  of  a  gambler  who  dis- 
regards his  family's  welfare,  blinds  him- 
self to  the  future,  and  blanks  out  the  past 
in  a  feverish  effort  to  achieve  immediate 
and  total  security.  I  have  been  as  critical 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  any  Member  of 
this  Chamber.  I  deplore  the  march  of 
totalitarianism. 

I  condemn  the  brutality  and  spiritual 
bankruptcy  of  their  system.  But  we  must 
stsmd  for  something.  This  sale  is  a  rash 
move.  It  is  intended  to  signal  strength 
and  resolve  to  the  Soviets,  but  it  in  fact 
signals  confused  purpose  and  hollow 
commitment.  We  must  confront  our- 
selves with  brutal  honesty.  Have  we  come 
to  view  nonproliferatlon,  democracy  and 
allegiance  as  such  hopeless  goals  that  our 
only  recourse  is  to  live  for  the  moment? 
It  is  as  though  we  are  prepared  to  aban- 
don everything  in  deference  to  an  all- 
consuming  and  myopic  anti-Sovletism. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  deliberative  body  will  not  allow  It- 
self to  succumb  to  the  bankrupt  inter- 
pretation of  national  security  which  un- 
derlies this  proposal.  That  which  mas- 
querades as  realism  is  increasingly  prov- 
ing itself  removed  from  reality. 

I  appeal  to  this  bodv  to  reject  this 
dangerous  and  compulsive  toss  of  the 
dice.  We  cannot  afford  to  confuse  that 
which  is  desirable  with  that  which  Is 
possible.  A  rejection  of  this  sale  will  not 
make  life  any  easier  for  us.  It  will  not 
solve  anything.  It  will  not  rid  us  of  the 
dilemma  which  confronts  us.  In  fact,  it 
will  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  already 
ominous  responsibilities  we  face. 

But  I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  other  alternative — the  acceptance  of 
this  sale — spells  disaster  not  only  for  the 
United  States,  but  for  mankind.  Let  us 
choose  the  more  difficult  road,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  we  rejected  the  sim- 
ple answer,  and  maintained  our  historic 
ideals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent an  article  to  which  I  referred  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  1981.  and  the  art'cle  appearing 
in  the  Christian  Sc-ence  Monitor  of  No- 
vember 9,  1981  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  vtide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  1,  1981] 
TRB  Islam  Bomb 
(By  William  Saflre) 
Washington. — You    are    Indira    CNmdhl, 
Prime    Minister   of   India,    a   "nonaUgned" 
country  that  Is  tightly  aligned  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

You  pick  up  The  New  York  Times  and 
read,  in  an  exclusive  story  by  Judith  Mil- 
ler, that  U.S.  arms  control  offlcl«ls  suspect 
Pakistan  may  be  diverting  fuel  from  Its  nu- 
clear reactor  to  build  a  bomb. 

You  note  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  has  detected  "Irregularities" 
and  "anomalies"  at  the  plant  site,  and  that 
Pakistan  refuses  surveillance  that  might 
slow  development  of  "the  Islam  bomb." 

You  note  further  that  President  Reagan 
has  asked  the  VS.  Congress  to  exempt  Paki- 
stan from  the  law  barring  military  aid  to 
countries  building  nuclear  weapons,  and 
that  40  F-16's  are  on  their  way  to  help 
Pakistan  defend  Itself  against  the  Russians 
In  nearby  Afghanistan. 

You  remember  that  Menachem  Begin 
used  F-16's  to  reach  across  the  desert  to  at- 
tack the  Iraqi  reactor  In  Baghdad,  and  you 
ask  your  air  force  chief  If  the  Pakistanis 
could  use  their  F-16's  to  drop  an  atomic 
device  on  India's  population  centers,  or  to 
attack  India's  own  nuclear  plants. 

Your  air  force  man  says  yes,  the  F-16's 
could  hit  your  nuclear  facilities,  but  not  for 
years  could  Pakistan  develop  an  atom  bomb 
small  enough  to  be  carried  on  a  flghter- 
bomber.  In  the  meantime,  the  ma]or  threat 
to  India  would  be  a  Paklstantl  nuclear  de- 
vice that  might  be  delivered  by  a  large  mis- 
sile such  as  those  being  developed  by 
OTRAO. 

And  what,  you  ask.  Is  OTRAO?  You  are 
Informed  that  Orbital  Transport  und  Raket«n 
Aktlen-Oesellschaft  I.-?  the  Munich-based  pri- 
vate company  now  helping  the  Libyans  de- 
velop a  long-range  surface-to-s\irface  missile. 
As  Pakistan  builds  Its  bomb,  It  would  be  nat- 
ural to  make  a  deal  with  the  Libyans  on  a 
delivery  system:  both  Islamic  countries  would 
then  have  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads. 

As  Prime  Minister  of  India,  which  not  long 
ago  cnished  and  dismembered  Pakistan  In  a 
war,  you  are  concerned:  why  don't  the  West 
Qermans  close  down  OTRAO?  Answer:  busi- 
ness Is  business,  and  the  people  of  Munich — 
many  of  whom  protest  American  neutron 
weapons  being  positioned  there  in  West  Ger- 
many's defense — are  evidently  unconcerned 
at  the  prospect  of  Incineration  If  a  coimtry 
laid  waste  by  a  German-produced  rocket 
lashes  back  In  retaliation. 

You  ask  If  India  has  the  meant,  to  remove 
the  forthcoming  nuclear  threat  from  Paki- 
stan. Tes,  you  have  British  Jaguar  fighter- 
bombers  with  the  range  to  reach  the  Karachi 
reactor,  and  the  Russians  are  eager  to  explain 
how  to  penetrate  Pakistan's  radar. 

Now  switch  Identities.  You  are  Marshal 
Ustinov,  the  Soviet  defense  chief.  You  have 
no  Intention  of  Invading  Pakistan,  because 
that  might  trigger  a  war  with  the  U.S.  But  If 
your  ally  India,  In  pre-emptive  self-defense, 
attacks  Pakistan — that  would  not  be  an  East- 
West  superpower  confrontation.  That  would 
just  be  an  old  grudge  fight,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  you  could  enlist  Baluchi  tribesmen 
In  a  simple  reach  through  Pakistan  for  Soviet 
control  of  the  Persian  Oulf .  To  a  Soviet  mar- 
shal, the  provocation  of  a  Pakistani  bomb 
would  be  a  godsend. 

Switch  Identities  once  more:  you  are  now 
President  of  the  United  States.  Your  hard- 
line advisers  tell  you  that  the  only  opposition 
to  sending  F-16'b  to  General  Zia  In  Pakistan 
comes  from  the  usual  dovecote  that  flinches 
at  supporting  friendly  dictators.  You  are  per- 
suaded that  the  only  way  to  stand  up  to  the 


Russians  in  the  Persian  Oulf  Is  to  bolster  the 
Pakistani  chief  even  If  be  tells  us  to  get  lost 
when  we  Inquire  about  his  atomic-bomb 
Intentions. 

You,  as  President,  know  which  side  you  are 
on:  our  side,  of  course,  alongside  all  those 
who  join  our  strategic  consensus  against  the 
Russians.  But  then  a  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  band  (I  Kings  18:44),  arlseth  out  of 
the  sea:  otir  support  of  the  Pakistanis  is  di- 
rected against  the  Russians,  but  what  If  Gen- 
eral Zia  sees  it  as  useful  against  Mrs.  Oandhl? 
Won't  our  turning  of  a  blind  eye  to  Pakistan's 
atomic  pretentions  induce  India,  a  Soviet 
ally.  Into  doing  the  Russians'  wonc  for  them? 
Common  sense  suggests  that  by  attaching  no 
strings  to  our  aid,  we  may  be  tripping  our- 
selves up. 

Now  drop  all  identities  and  be  yourself. 
Think  it  over:  the  notion  of  supplying  mili- 
tary aid  to  Pakistan  without  extracting  its 
signature  on  a  nonproliferatlon  agreement  Is 
almost  as  foolish  as  supplying  our  most  ad- 
vanced weapons  system  to  the  Saudis  without 
extracting  an  agreement  guaranteeing  our 
presence  and  joint  control.  Senator  John 
Glenn  seems  to  understand  this;  that  is  why 
he  Is  trying  to  assure  Saudi-American  co- 
management  of  the  AwacB,  and  why  he  is 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  amend  the 
forelgn-ald  blU  to  limit  the  nucle.ir  waiver 
Mr.  Reagan  was  all  too  willing  to  grant  the 
Pakistanis. 

A  paraUel  Interest  Is  not  an  alllanoe.  We 
furnish  arms  to  paraUel  interests  il&.e  the 
Saudis  and  Pakistanis  (and  Chinese)  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  their  defense  against  the 
Soviet  threat.  If  our  purpose  is  subverted, 
then  those  arms  should  be  diverted  to  other 
nations  whose  Interests  parallel  our  own. 

America's  Interest  Is  in  helping  General  Zia 
defend  Pakistan  against  the  Russians,  and 
not  In  encouraging  him  to  build  a  bomb  that 
win  make  his  country  an  irresistible  target 
for  a  Soviet  surrogate. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  0,1981] 

PAKISTAN  CONSIuBW  FRIZNDLIIB  LINX 
TOWABD  Moscow 

(By  David  K.WU118) 

Islamabad,  Pakistan. — Pressures  are  grow- 
ing here  for  Pakistan,  viewed  In  Washington 
as  a  key  strategic  ally  against  Soviet  expan- 
sionism, to  consider  a  softer  line  toward 
Moscow. 

WeU-placed  Pakistani  sources  report  that 
the  editor  of  a  prominent  weekly  magazine 
with  close  ties  to  President  Zia  ul-Haq  has 
been  asked  for  a  confidential  report  on  how 
popular  opinion  wot'ld  react  to  any  move 
toward  recognizing  the  Moscow-backed  Ka- 
bul government  of  Babrak  Karmal. 

Meanwhile,  Western  sources  In  Islamabad 
sav  they  detect  among  some  senior  Pakistani 
diplomats  a  growing  feeling  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  Impasse  with  Moscow  Is  to 
signal  some  kind  of  recognition  of  Babrak 
Ka-mal  and  to  open  a  new  dialogue  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  new  pressures  may  represent  a  split 
between  President  Zla's  generals  and  the 
civilians  who  operate  Pakistan's  diplomacy. 

The  Reagan  administration  would  strong- 
ly oppose  any  Pakistani  softening.  It  is 
going  to  great  lengths  to  assure  General  Zia 
of  US  support  against  Soviet  troops  next 
door.  The  US  also  seeks  Pakistan's  coopera- 
tion to  co\inter  the  Soviets  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Some  Western  sources  dismiss  the  report 
about  the  weekly  new8p^>er,  saying  it  rep- 
resents. If  true,  no  more  than  normal  gov- 
ernment contingency  planning. 

But  other  observers  tie  the  report  to  the 
rationale  they  detect  among  Pakistan  diplo- 
mats. The  rationale  goes  this  way: 

Soviet  troops  cannot  be  dislodged  from  Af- 
ghanistan by  force,  just  as  they  cannot  sub- 
due areas  outside  the  cities  unless  they  are 


strongly  reinforced.  Soviet  strategy  semns 
to  be  to  hold  on,  to  support  Karmal  and 
await  developments. 

(The  Karmal  government  was  instaUed 
by  Soviet  troops  in  December  1079.  Some 
85.000  Soviet  troops  remain  In  Afghanlstaji.) 
The  thesis  argues  that,  now  is  the  time  to 
send  .«ome  kind  of  signal  to  Moscow  that 
Pakistan  is  prepared  to  accept  Babrak  Kar- 
mal as  a  fact  of  life  In  Kabul.  This,  it  is  said, 
could  break  the  diplomatic  Impasse  with 
Moscow,  lend  greater  flexlblUty  to  Pakistani 
democracy,  and  lead  to  an  easing  of  Soviet 
and  Afghan  pressure  on  Pakistan's  western 
borders. 

There  is  even  some  hope,  according  to  this 
thesis,  that  talks  with  Moscow  might  open 
up  some  kind  of  Inducement  to  the  2  million 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  to  start  going 
home.  The  aim  would  be  to  cut  the  financial 
burden  on  Pakistan  and  reduce  the  tribal 
frictions  that  the  refugee  presence  exacer- 
bates. 

But  the  hope  Is  slim:  The  refugees  fled 
Afghanistan  because  they  dislike  and  fear 
Karmal  and  Soviet  occupation.  Pakistani 
recognition  of  Karmal  could  add  to  their 
fears. 

So  far.  General  Zia  and  his  military  gov- 
ernment have  rejected  Moscow's  demand  for 
talks  that  would,  In  effect,  grant  Karmal 
legitimate  status. 

Even  If  so  inclined.  President  Zia  Is  un- 
likely to  take  new  inlatlves  toward  Moscow 
while  the  US  Congress  is  considering  an  aid 
package. 

The  US  Senate  has  just  approved  a  83.3 
billion  package  of  economic  aid  and  mlU- 
tary  credits  for  Pakistan,  on  condition  that 
President  Zia  does  not  explode  tbe  nuclear 
device  many  experts  say  he  Is  building.  The 
House  of  Representatives  Is  about  to  take 
up  the  package. 

Neither  Senate  nor  House  has  yet  acted 
on  a  formal  administration  notlflcatlon  Oct. 
23  that  the  US  intends  to  sell  Pakistan  40 
super-sophisticated  F-16  fighter-bomber  air- 
craft. The  sale  will  go  through  unless  botb 
houses  veto  it  within  30  days. 

The  choices  for  Pakistan  seem  to  be  to 
continue  standing  firm  against  Soviet  diplo- 
macy with  US  support  and  international 
aid  for  the  Afghan  refugees,  or  exploring  a 
softer  line  toward  Moscow  while  keeping  as 
close  as  possible  to  Washington. 

An  important  pressure  on  President  Zia 
Is  the  refugees.  Two  million  of  them  (the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees estimates  1.6  million,  while  Pakistan 
says  22.5  million)  are  camped  along  the 
broad  arc  from  Peshawar  In  the  northwest 
to  Quetta,  further  south. 

They  have  mlUions  of  head  of  livestock 
with  them.  aU  grazing  on  land  claimed  by 
local  tribes. 

Two  issues  confront  President  Zia.  One  Is 
financial:  Who  Is  to  pay  for  maintaining  the 
refugees?  The  US  contributed  $100  mUllon 
last  year.  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  Aiis- 
tralla  gave  another  »100  million.  Pakistan 
says  it  spent  $200  million  of  Its  own  money. 
For  how  long  wlU  other  countries  keep  up 
their  payments? 

Already  some  European  countries  are  say- 
ing privately  they  cannot  sustain  another 
Palestlnlan-type  of  aid  program  for  36  years 
or  more. 

The  other  major  Issue  Is  tribal:  The  refu- 
gees are  Pashto-speakers.  In  Baluchistan 
Province,  where  Baluchls  are  In  the  major- 
ity with  1.6  million,  there  are  now  almost 
1  million  Pashto-speai'ers  (half  a  million' 
local,  half  a  million  Afghans).  This  alarms 
the  Baluchls.  Their  separatist  movement  ap- 
pears to  have  quieted  since  the  Soviet  troops 
arrived  next  door,  but  the  Soviets  could 
try  to  exploit  it  at  any  time. 

Despite  Pakistan's  present  pro-American 
tilt,  a  US  visitor  quickly  detects,  even  at 
senior  leveU,  reservations  about  the  United 
States. 
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Convenatloas  recaU  bow  WMhlngton  cut 
off  spftre  parts  to  Pakistani  armed  forces 
during  the  war  with  India  In  1966.  US  spare 
parta  to  India  also  ended,  but  the  effect 
waa  much  greater  here.  Pakistani  arms  are 
largely  US.  while  India's  are  largely  Soviet 
and  French. 

The  Pakistani  sources  who  reyealed  the 
request  to  the  weekly  newspaper  editor  said 
the  man  la  a  close  confidant  of  President 
Zla  His  weekly  Is  published  In  the  Urdu 
language.  All  publications  are  imder  strict 
censorship  during  the  current  period  of 
martial  law.  The  editor  U  said  to  be  still 
working  on  his  report. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  welcome  his  vital 
suwwrt  for  this  initiative. 

(The  name  of  Mr.  Weicker  was  also 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution.) 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  REVISITED 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  a  most  perceptive  article 
in  the  October  12  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  on  current  attitudes  of 
Southeast  Asian  leaders  toward  inter- 
national politics  in  the  region.  The  views 
expressed  by  the  author,  Marvin  Stonu, 
closely  coincide  with  mine  based  on  my 
trip  to  the  area  last  August. 

The  article  points  out  that  many  at- 
titudes^have  changed  since  the  Vietnam 
war.  Vietnam  is  now  perceived  as  the 
principal  threat  to  regional  security.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  seen  by  most  coimtries  to 
be  a  greater  immediate  threat  than 
China.  Although  suspicions  of  the  latter 
remain,  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  has  grown  into 
an  important  economic  and  political 
grouping.  The  American  presence  is 
again  welcome  in  Southeast  Asia,  both  in 
terms  of  trade  and  investment  and  as  a 
guarantor  of  security.  Southeast  Asian 
leaders  stress  that  they  are  not 
Interested  in  the  return  of  American 
troops,  but  they  would  welcome  increased 
military  aid.  In  order  to  keep  vital 
Southeast  Asian  sesJanes  open,  sufB- 
clent  U.S.  naval  strength  to  balance  So- 
viet naval  power  is  seen  as  of  paramount 
importance. 

Because  of  the  valuable  insights  this 
article  gives  us  on  this  important  part 
of  the  world,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Southeast  Asia  Revisttzd 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Bangkok. — ^When  I  left  Southeast  Asia  15 
years  ago,  it  was  in  a  mood  of  despair.  I  had 
become  convinced  in  Vietnam  that  we  were 
trapped  In  a  hopeless  war.  America's  resolve 
In  1966  was  fast  melting  away.  The  fighting 
was  not  going  well,  and  a  corrupt  regime  In 
Saigon  was  imworthy  of  more  OT  blood. 

StUl,  we  pursued  the  war  for  almost  an- 
other decade  out  of  fear  that  all  Southeast 
Asia  would  fall,  country  by  coimtry,  like  so 
many  tumbling  dominoes.  America,  we  were 
told,  could  111  afford  to  abandon  this  rich 
region  to  the  advancing  Communists. 


WeU,  we  were  wrong.  There  was  no  chain 
reaction.  Non-Communist  Asia  still  stands 
firm,  thriving  as  never  before.  Disgrace  has 
not  followed  defeat.  American  Influence, 
while  muted,  again  Is  gaining.  In  fact,  the 
wheel  has  come  full  circle:  Once  more. 
American  friendship  and  support  are  being 
courted. 

On  the  personal  level,  the  residual  warmth 
that  remains  for  the  American  people  Is 
surprisingly  full  and  open.  The  present  US. 
President  Is  respected.  Even  the  often-criti- 
cal leftist  press  shows  unxisual  restraint 
when  dissecting  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Not  only  has  the  worst  not  happened  but. 
except  for  the  unwelcome  entry  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  these  parts,  there  have  been  some 
unpredictable  and  pleasant  pluses  for  the 
U.S.  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Item.  Communist  China  has  split  with  the 
Communist  Hanoi  regime  and  claims  to  be 
eager  for  U.S.  support  In  Its  struggle  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Item.  Hanoi  Is  In  disfavor  everywhere  but 
Moscow.  Its  aggression  against  neighboring 
Cambodia  has  made  it  an  International  out- 
cast. 

Item.  Thailand,  marked  as  one  of  the 
likely  falling  dominoes,  instead  is  a  linchpin 
of  a  defense  grouping  called  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) — along 
with  the  Philippines,  Malaysia.  Singapore 
and  Indonesia.  Says  Adm.  Robert  L.  J.  Long, 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  In  the  Pacific: 
"ASEAN  Is  one  of  the  true  success  stories  of 
the  past  few  years." 

Item.  Whatever  the  VS.  did  not  accom- 
plish in  Vietnam.  Its  sacrifice  there  gave 
countries  of  the  region  vital  years  to  build 
their  security — modestly  In  military  terms, 
more  Importantly  In  political  and  economic 
terms.  Asians,  like  Americans,  wajit  to  share 
in  a  prosperous,  nontotalitarian  world.  The 
American  model  is  admired  and  Its  free- 
enterprise  system  is  envied  and  emulated. 

GROFmo  FOR  A  FOUCT 

The  American  resurgence  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  not  come  overnight,  nor  easily.  In 
1975.  when  I  accompanied  President  Ford  to 
Peking,  then  on  to  Indonesia  and  the  Phllip- 
pinee.  the  U.S.  was  scrambUng  to  shape  a 
new  course  In  the  wake  of  the  debacle  in 
Vietnam. 

On  that  24,000-mile  Journey  with  Pord.  we 
traveled  with  the  unesisy  realization  that  we 
were  groping,  at  best,  for  some  way  to  put 
the  U.S.  on  a  firmer  footing  In  Asia  other 
than  through  those  policies  of  the  past  that 
had  drawn  the  U.S.  into  three  wars  in  Asia 
in  a  single  generation — the  Pacific  action  of 
World  War  n,  Korea  and,  of  course,  the  long 
struggle  In  Vietnam. 

An  Indonesian  editor  told  me  that  while 
his  coimtrymen  did  not  hold  the  U.S.  at 
fault  for  the  coUapse  of  South  Vietnam— 
they  blamed  the  South  Vietnamese— "it  is 
better  that  you  stay  home  from  now  oa;  a 
white  army  cannot  fight  in  Asia  and  have 
support  of  local  people." 

At  that  time,  the  U.S.  had  not  yet  found 
a  new.  natural  relationship  with  its  remain- 
ing friends.  There  was  political  trouble  brew- 
ing internally  throughout  the  region.  Econ- 
omies were  fragile.  No  one  knew  what  to 
expect  next.  America's  emerging  policy, 
wisely,  was  to  keep  hands  off  and  let  the 
Asians  sort  things  out  for  themselves. 

WELCOME   BACK,    AMERICA 

When  the  United  States  was  "invited"  to 
withdraw  its  massive  air  and  naval  forces 
from  Thailand  in  1976.  the  retreat  from 
Southeast  Asia  was  complete.  America  ^m- 
ply  was  not  regarded  as  having  the  will  to  de- 
fend further  against  Communism,  and  the 
Asian  states  were  hopeful  that,  without  the 
U.S.  military  presence  as  a  lightning  rod. 
Hanoi  would  be  satisfied  not  to  push  beyond 
its  unified  Vietnam. 

AU  that  changed  In  1978  when  the  regime 
In  Hanoi,  heady  with  ambition  and  hungry 


for  Cambodia's  resources,  invaded  the  coun- 
try that  now  calls  Itself  Kampuchea.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Vietnamese  would  be 
there,  and  in  Laos — the  third  of  the  Indo- 
china states — for  a  long  time. 

That  Invasion  accomplished  two  things: 

First,  it  split  Communist  China  and  Com- 
munist Vietnam.  Peking  not  only  saw  Hanoi 
encroaching  on  an  area  it  considered  in  its 
own  sphere,  but  realized  that  Russia  was  now 
supporting  the  Vietnamese  occupation  of 
Cambodia,  in  a  real  way  increasing  its  en- 
circlement of  the  mainland.  Russia  today,  by 
estimates  in  Bangkok,  Is  spending  6  million 
dollars  a  day  to  support  the  200,000  Vietna- 
mese troops  fighting  off  attempts  by  30,000 
Cambodian  guerrillas  to  retake  their  country. 

Second,  the  invasion  gave  real  and  sudden 
purpose  to  the  five  ASEAN  allies.  For  the  first 
time  In  history,  the  Soviets  had  made  an 
entry  into  their  region.  Now  the  threat  from 
the  Communist  world  was  a  triple-header — 
the  Soviets  adding  to  traditional  suspicions 
about  China's  ultimate  designs  and  the 
aggressive  ambitions  of  the  Vietnamese. 

AU  at  once,  five  nervous  nations  started 
beckoning  renewed  American  Interest  and 
support.  They  wanted  to  feel  that  their  con- 
cern was  shared  by  Washington.  At  this 
point.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  seeking 
American  troops  as  It  Is  avallabUlty  of  U.S. 
forces  in  a  showdown. 

Thailand's  Foreign  Minister,  Air  Chief 
Marshall  Sltthl  SavetsUa.  in  a  lengthy  con- 
versation in  his  office,  proved  to  be  one  who 
draws  the  line  at  Inviting  UJ3.  forces  back 
to  his  country,  even  though  Vietnamese 
troops  stand  at  his  borders.  "Yet."  he  says, 
"If  things  get  worse,  or  if  your  forces  must 
go  Into  action  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  you 
can  count  on  us  to  make  our  bases  avaU- 
able." 

Not  only  ThaUand,  but  Singapore  and  In- 
donesia are  buUding  new  runways  capable  of 
handling  the  heaviest  American  bombers. 
Today.  U.S.  forces  are  present  only  at  Subic 
Bay  and  Clark  Field  In  the  PhUlppines.  And 
whUe  only  Singapore  is  pressing  openly  for 
a  return  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  region,  all  are 
looking  once  again  to  the  UJ3.  for  futtire 
insurance. 

TBS  ntXPLX  TBKEAT 

Not  everyone  agrees  on  where  the  danger 
lies.  To  the  Thais,  the  grave  threat  today  la 
not  from  the  ancient  antagonist,  China,  but 
the  nearby  Vietnamese  and  their  Soviet  back- 
ers. The  Thais  are  going  out  of  their  way  to 
improve  relations  with  Peking.  "Our  national 
Interests  now  coincide  with  China,"  a  Thai 
official  declares.  "They  fear  the  Soviets  and 
so  do  we."  Singapore,  too,  regards  the  Soviets 
and  Hanoi  as  Enemy  No.  1.  "They  are  the 
hard-line  states,"  an  American  diplomat 
reports. 

Indonesia  and  Malaysla~-half  of  Malaysia's 
population  Is  of  Chinese  ancestry — continue 
to  view  Communist  China  as  the  main  threat. 
Indonesia,  after  14  years,  still  refuses  to  re- 
establish diplomatic  relations  with  Peking. 
Says  a  diplomat  from  Singapore:  "Thailand 
will  be  sorry  10  years  from  now  that  they 
downgraded  the  Chinese  danger." 

What  of  the  fifth  ASEAN  nation — the 
PhUlppines?  Reports  an  American  official 
here:  "They  are  really  on  the  sidelines.  They 
have  enough  Internal  problems  to  occupy  all 
their  attention — and  then  some." 


AS  tr.s.  oa  IT 

Most  disconcerting  to  Amarlean  offldaU 
are  Soviet  designs.  "They  have  finally  been 
able  to  establish  a  foothold  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  says  one.  "They  are  In  a  position  to 
expand  their  IntelUgsnce  collection  and 
their  air  reconnaissance  and,  with  their 
naval  forces,  they  pose  a  threat  to  the  VS. 
and  Japan — and  tbe  Ufellne  to  Soutbeait 
Asia." 

In  fact,  tbe  Soviet*  are  aU  over  Asia,  m 
the  narth.  they  have  perhaps  fO  divisions 
facing  (Thina.  To  the  west,  tliey  have  found 
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a  renewed  ally  In  India.  They  are  supporting 
tbe  Vietnamese  In  Cambodia.  They  are  up- 
grading tbelr  Pacific  air  lorces  with  modem 
Backfire  bombers.  Admiral  Long  reports  that 
In  1880  "the  Soviets  added  more  modem 
bombers— aoo  of  them— to  theU-  Pacific 
forces  than  the  UJ9.  has  total  fighters  in  the 
Pacific."  Long  cite*  vhe  presence  of  the  latest 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  submarines,  crulae- 
missile  subs,  modern  cruisers  and  one  of 
their  two  aircraft  carriers. 

It  1*  Vietnam,  at  sword's  point  with  Cblna, 
that  has  opened  the  door  to  tbe  Ru**lans, 
and  Moscow  shows  no  reluctance  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opening. 

You  find  Soviet  naval  port*  at  two  bases 
the  VS.  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  establish — at  Da  Nang  and  Cam  Ranh 
Bay  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  view  of  our 
military  experts.  Moscow's  aim  is  not  only  to 
outflank  mainland  China,  but  to  sit  astride 
tbe  key  sea-lanes  of  the  Far  East.  For  tbe 
first  time,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  broken  out  of 
the  northern  Pacific  port  Df  Vladivostok,  free 
to  range  over  thousands  of  more  mUea  of 
Asian  waters. 

Martin  T,.  lasater,  an  authority  on  the  Far 
East,  writing  In  the  September  issue  of  Asia 
Report,  makes  this  point: 

"A  conflict  between  the  armed  forces  of 
tbe  n.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  (some  11.000  miles  from  either  coast 
of  the  US.)  would  Inevitably  Involve  the 
Pacific  fleets  of  both  powers.  Whoever  gained 
supremacy  over  the  sea-lanes  around  tbe 
peripherv  of  *sia  would  deterirlne  the  course 
of  events  within  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the 
U.S..  operating  at  such  Iremendous  distances 
from  Its  home  ports,  control  over  the  sea- 
lanes  and  local  areas  of  operation  would  be 
essential.  Conversely,  the  Soviets  would  seek 
to  deny  freedom  of  movement  to  American 
units.  The  destruction  of  forward  deployed 
naval  units  and  support  lacllities  would  be 
of  utmost  Importance  to  both  sides.  Naval 
air,  whether  carrier  or  land-based,  would 
play  an  essential  role  In  the  struggle,  as 
would  submarines  and  their  ASW  coimter- 
parts. 

"Olven  the  present  force  levels  avaUable 
to  tbe  U.S.  and  U.S.S11.  In  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans,  a  favorable  outcome  of  that 
struggle  would  be  in  doubt,  especially  If  It 
were  Initiated  by  a  Soviet  surprise  attack 
against  our  stirface  fleet.  .  .  ." 

Lasater  concludes:  "An  increased  military 
budget,  tough  rhetoric  and  more  consulta- 
tions with  its  Asian  allies  on  military  and 
strategic  matters  are  important  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  But  none  of  these  can  re- 
place the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  American  military  presence  in  the 
Far  East." 

There  is  no  question  that  since  the  retreat 
from  Vietnam,  U.S.  military  strength  in  Asia 
has  gone  downhill.  The  forward  island- 
defense  line  that  was  built  after  World  War 
II  has  shrunk.  The  Paclflc  Fleet  is  stretched 
many  thousands  of  miles  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Observes  Admiral  Long: 

"We  have  insufficient  forces  in  the  Paclflc 
to  handle  all  the  contingencies  simultane- 
ously. Our  forces  are  spread  too  thin.  We 
have  drawn  down  the  naval  forces  in  the 
western  Pacific  to  move  forces  into  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  into  the  vital  Persian  Gulf  area. 
We  do  not  have  sufficient  air  forces,  and  I 
have  estimated  that  we  are  short  somewhere 
around  25  to  30  percent." 

Wnj.    AMERICA    RETC7RN? 

The  great  guessing  game  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  whether  American  Interest  In  returning  to 
the  scene  of  so  recent  a  disaster  will  soon  be 
rekindled. 

A*  many  Asians  see  it,  America's  stake  In 
this  part  of  the  world  goes  t>eyond  an  inter- 
est in  helping  contain  Vietnamese-Soviet  ex- 
pansion beyond  ludo-China.  It  Involves  a 
tangled  web  of  strategic  crossciurents  in- 


volving the  Soviets,  the  Chinese,  free  Asian 
nations,  oil  and  trade. 

Since  the  turn  of  this  century,  the  blood 
of  a  half-million  Americans  attests  to  Amer- 
ica's historic  role  as  a  major  power  in  the 
Far  East.  Yankee  clippers  carried  American 
trade  to  the  Pacific  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
By  1833,  we  had  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Slam,  now  Thailand.  Today, 
that  country  and  its  four  ASEAN  aUics  are 
our  fifth  largest  trading  partner.  In  all,  U.S. 
investments  in  Asia,  excluding  Japan,  run 
to  more  than  20  billion  dollars,  and  the  re- 
turn on  that  investment  is  the  highest  any- 
where In  the  world.  Two-way  trade  with 
Asia,  again  excluding  Japan,  totals  more  than 
113  billion  dollars  a  year. 

When  a  visitor  tells  his  Asian  friends  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  de- 
sire to  return  with  troops  to  Southeast  Asia, 
that  the  scars  of  Vietnam  have  not  healed 
at  home,  there  is  universal  acceptance  of  this 
explanation. 

Yet  some  Asians  lielieve  that  the  wedge 
the  Soviets  are  driving  into  the  area  may 
force  Washington's  hand  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years.  "The  future  may  depend  on  the 
clash  of  Interests  of  the  two  superpowers  In 
this  region,"  says  one  Thai  official,  "and 
whether  Peking  can  induce  you  to  take  So- 
viet pressure  off  China's  southern  flank." 

That  is  a  worrisome  prospect  to  Asians. 
They  no  more  want  to  see  Americans  fight- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia  than  Americas  want  to 
return. 

What,  then,  do  the  Asians  want? 

A  leading  Thai  magazine.  Its  cover  repro- 
duced on  page  91.  welcomes  the  report  that 
the  U.S.  will  Increase  its  military  aid  to 
Thailand  from  50  to  80  million  dollars  next 
year.  It  then  sums  up  a  widely  held  view:  "It 
is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  to  render  more  arms 
assistance  to  friendly  countries  rather  than 
sending  Its  men  to  help  fight  the  war  the 
same  as  In  Vietnam.  .  .  .  The  Job  can  be 
done  better  by  the  Thais,  and  with  less  ex- 
pense to  the  U.S." 

Singapore's  Prime  Minister,  Lee  Kuan  Yew. 
dealt  recently  with  the  picture  this  way: 
"The  daval  balance  must  be  a  rough  U.S. 
equivalent  to  Soviet  naval  power  in  the  area. 
There  must  be  sufficient  American  forces  to 
Influence  the  thinking  of  governments,  to 
assure  them  that  outside  intervention 
against  them  would  not  be  permitted  and  to 
caution  them  that  they  themselves  should 
not  embark  on  ventures." 

I  asked  the  man  who,  as  Prime-Minister  of 
Thailand  In  1975.  threw  the  Americans  out. 
what  U.S.  policy  should  be.  Replied  Kukrlt 
PramoJ:  "The  American  image  has  been  re- 
stored in  Thailand.  Even  the  leftist  press 
reflects  no  animosity.  But  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  is  for  you  to  return  phys- 
icaUy  to  bases  in  Thailand.  What  your  coun- 
try should  do  is  maintain  your  Image  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  Stand  up  to 
the  Russians  everywhere.  We  take  heart  from 
that." 

From  a  U.S.  diplomat:  "We  can  Increase 
economic  aid  and  aid  for  military  training. 
But  we  are  not.  and  should  not.  be  getting 
out  front  and  forcing  issues.  Some  may  think 
it's  not  much  of  a  policy,  but  It's  not  a  bad 
one." 

No  one  may  be  certain  of  where  we  should, 
or  will,  go  next  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  people 
here  remind  you  that  the  world  is  menaced 
by  the  tyranny  of  Communist  regimes.  They 
send  a  message  that  they  share  in  our  own 
struggles  to  resist  domination  by  these  ty- 
rants. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  TAIWAN 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  a  most  persuasive  article 
on  the  question  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 


leagues. It  was  written  by  Edward  N. 
Luttwak,  senior  fellow  at  the  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  and  appeared  in 
the  November  3,  1981  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Luttwak  argues  that  the  admin- 
istration has  made  a  serious  mistake  by 
delaying  its  decision  on  selling  modem 
fighter  aircraft  to  Taiwan.  The  delay  has 
allowed  China  to  mount  a  high -pressure 
campaign  with  the  administration 
against  further  arms  sales  to  Taiwan, 
and  has  focused  attention  on  the  issue 
internationally  and  within  China — thus 
adding  to  the  eventual  embarrassment 
of  Deng  Ziaoping  and  his  colleagues 
when  the  United  States  does  supply 
planes  to  Taiwan.  In  addition,  the  delay 
has  damaged  our  credibility  with  Taiwan 
in  terms  of  our  commitment  under  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  to  provide  defen- 
sive arms. 

Beyond  concern  for  Taiwan,  however, 
Luttwak  asserts  that  we  are  risking  our 
credibiUty  as  a  security  partner  with 
both  the  Southeast  Asians  and  <^ina  it- 
self. The  Asian  nations  are  counting  on 
us  as  a  protective  shield  against  Viet- 
nam, in  the  short  term,  and  Cliina  in 
the  long  run.  The  readiness  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  promise  to  Taiwan  is 
the  obvious  test  case,  the  repudiation  of 
which  would  have  grave  consequences 
for  our  diplomatic  and  strategic  position 
in  Southeast  Asia.  China  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  security  relationship 
with  the  United  States  which  would  help 
deter  the  Soviet  threat  in  East  Asia. 
While  the  leaders  of  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic will  no  doubt  express  their  displeas- 
ure if  Washington  fulfills  its  commit- 
ment to  Taiwan,  they  will  also  recognize, 
albeit  paradoxically,  that  the  very  act  Is 
proof  of  American  reliabilty. 

As  I  feel  Mr.  Luttwak  offers  some  very 
compelling  arguments  on  this  controver- 
sial issue,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  his  article.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seixinc  Arms  to  Taiwan:  Thr  Sooner  tks 

Better 

(By  Edward  N.  Luttwak) 

In  a  high-pressure  diplomatic  campaign, 
the  Peking  government  is  trying  to  force  the 
Reagan  administration  to  renounce  further 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  American  Congress- 
men and  former  officials  visiting  mainland 
China  have  been  told  that  the  "normaliza- 
tion" agreement  of  December  1978  Included — 
or  at  least  Implied — a  tacit  promise  to  "phase 
out"  the  sale  of  we^ons  to  Taiwan,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  do  that. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  tbe  same  demand 
is  being  pressed  In  the  diplomatic  dialogue 
between  Washington  and  Peking.  During  his 
China  visit,  former  President  Carter  per- 
formed a  major  service  when  he  flatly  de- 
nied that  his  administration  had  promised 
to  cut  off  arms  sales  to  Taiwan;  but  then,  in 
bis  very  characteristic  manner.  Mr.  Carter 
made  further  statements  that  weakened  tbe 
Impact  of  his  clarification.  Always  gracious 
but  also  relentless.  Chinese  diplomacy.  In- 
cluding the  individual  persuasion  of  the 
manv  important  American  cruests  so  warmly 
received.  Is  having  Its  effect:  A  number  of 
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Senators  have  already  expreaeed  support  for 
the  mainland  Chinese  position. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration  Is 
still  acting  with  no  great  sense  of  urgency. 
Partly  becaiise  of  the  fairly  large  arms  sales 
of  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  administration, 
and  partly  because  of  the  understandable 
desire  to  m*ke  Its  own  appraisal  of  Taiwan's 
military  needs.  Mr.  Reagan's  team  has  yet  to 
authorize  Its  first  arms  sale  to  that  country. 
The  Republic  of  China  govertunenjt  In  Taipei 
has  also  been  patient,  no  doubt  because  It 
remains  confident  that  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  of  197B  and  the  President's  personal 
goodwUI  ultimately  guarantee  that  the  weap- 
ons win  be  supplied. 

But  m  the  light  of  Peking's  campaign,  the 
administration's  delay  seems  unfortunate: 
Inevitably,  the  diplomatic  offensive  is  hav- 
ing Its  effect  within  China  also,  focusing 
attention  on  the  issue  and  thus  adding  to  the 
eventual  embarrassment  of  Deng  Xiaoping 
and  his  men  when  the  C.S.  does  supply 
something  to  Taiwan,  as  It  muat.  What  could 
have  been  a  minor  affair  some  months  ago 
may  become  a  flrst-class  diplomatic  row  If 
the  decision  Is  delayed  much  longer. 

To  be  sure,  even  within  the  administra- 
tion there  are  those  who  would  simply  ac- 
cept the  Chinese  demand,  and  who  welcome 
the  prospect  of  a  "peaceful  reunification" 
that  would  be  Impoeed  on  a  disarmed  Tai- 
wan. But  even  If  there  were  no  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  to  give  the  full  force  of  law  to  the 
American  commitment  to  do  so.  It  would 
still  be  in  otir  Interest  to  supply  Taiwan  with 
the  weapons  it  needs  to  deter  attack. 

That  Taiwan's  dynamic  and  increasingly 
open  society  of  17  million  people  is  in- 
trinsically worthy  of  our  concern  is  obvious. 
So  Is  the  fact  that  to  reoudlate  our  promise 
must  damage  our  credibility.  But  there  Is 
also  a  more  specific  reason  for  honoring  our 
commitment  to  Taiwan. 

As  Secretary  of  SUte  Halg  learned  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  region,  the  govern- 
ments of  Southeast  Asia  <igree  with  the  U.S. 
In  seeing  Vietnam  and  its  Soviet  patron  as 
the  salient  threat  to  their  security — but  only 
in  the  short  run.  For  the  long  term.  It  is 
China  that  presents  the  dominant  threat 
to  their  Independence,  and  they  foresee  a 
situation  in  which  a  Soviet-supported  Viet- 
nam could  become  a  most  useful  barrier 
against  Chinese  power. 

The  leaders  of  280  million  Southeast  Asians 
nevertheless  strongly  favor  the  growth  of 
Slno-Amerlcan  cooperation,  but  only  on  the 
understanding  that  the  U.S.  will  remain  ac- 
tive and  credible  In  the  region  as  their  resid- 
ual guarantor  against  Chinese  power.  Other- 
wise, much  against  their  inclinations,  they 
will  be  forced  to  seek  reassurance  elsewhere, 
by  developing  a  security  relationship  with 
China's  natural  counterweight,  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  this  setting,  the  readiness  of  the 
VS.  to  keep  its  promise  to  Taiwan  is  the 
obvious  test  case,  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
commitment  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences. 

In  spite  of  the  huge  disparity  in  their 
overall  military  power,  the  maintenance  of 
a  deterrent  balance  between  Taiwan  and 
China  Is  by  no  means  impossible.  For  it  is 
not  the  totality  of  Chinese  power  that  must 
be  balanced  but  only  that  small  fraction 
that  has  the  strategic  reach  to  threaten  Tai- 
wan. So  far.  that  deterrent  balance  is  well 
assured,  but  it  will  take  the  prompt  release 
of  modem  fighter  aircraft  and  some  naval 
munitions  to  maintoln  the  balance  durlne 
the  rest  of  this  decade. 

The  decision  to  sell  those  weapons  is  al- 
ready greatly  overdue.  The  U.S.  can  renounce 
neither  Its  friendship  with  Peking  nor  its 
obligation  to  Taiwan.  If  Washington  is  reso- 
lute In  fulfiUing  its  commitment  to  Taiwan 
the  leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  will  no 


doubt  express  their  displeasure,  but  th«y 
will  also  recognize  that  the  very  act.  is  proof 
of  American  reliability.  Whatever  else  Pe- 
king needs,  it  does  not  need  an  unreliable 
partner  in  facing  an  intense  and  growing 
Soviet  threat  to  its  own  security. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


ELSBcrrnvE  messages  referred 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  o< 
the  United  States  submitting  a  with- 
drawal and  sundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

CONTINUATION  OF  EMERGENCY 
SITUATION  IN  IRAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  90 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d) )  provides 
for  the  automatic  termination  on  the 
anniversary  date  of  a  declaration  of 
emergency,  unless  prior  to  the  anni- 
versary date  the  President  publishes  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmits  to 
Congress  a  notice  that  the  emergency 
authority  is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond 
such  anniversary  date.  On  November  12. 
1980  President  Carter  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  notice  that  the 
emergency   declared  on   November   14, 

1979  with  respect  to  Iran  was  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  beyond  the  November  14, 

1980  anniversary  date.  I  have  sent  to  the 
Federal  Register  for  publication  the  at- 
tached notice  stating  that  the  Iran 
emergency  is  to  continue  in  effect  be- 
yond the  November  14,  1981  anniversary 
date. 

Although  the  crisis  which  existed  In 
the  fall  of  1979  and  throughout  1980 
between  the  United  States  and  Iran  has 
substantially  abated,  the  internal  situ- 
ation in  Iran  remains  uncertain.  The 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  continues 
and  the  Soviet  Union  still  occupies  Af- 
ghanistan. In  January  1981,  Iran  and 
the  United  States  entered  into  agree- 
ments for  release  of  the  hostages  and 
the  settlement  of  opposing  claims.  An 
international  arbitral  tribunal  has  been 
established  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran 
and  by  Iranian  nationals  against  the 
United  States;  but  it  must  decide  four 
disputes  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran  over  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  agreements  before  it  can  address 
private  party  claims.  It  appears  that  full 


normalisation  of  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Iran  will  require  more  time.  In  these 
circumstances,  I  have  determined  that 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  force  the 
broad  authorities  that  may  be  needed 
to  respond  to  the  process  of  implementa- 
tion of  the  January  1981  agreements 
with  Iran  and  the  eventual  normaliza- 
tion of  relations. 

I  will  see  that  the  Congress  is  kept 
informed  of  significant  developments. 
Ronald  Riacan  . 

Thb  White  House.  November  12. 19S1. 


MESSAGE     FROM    THE     HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  10,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  November 
11,  1981,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  ttie  bill  (HJl. 
4522)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Dkok,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
WiLSOK,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
CoTTGRUN,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
Mr.  Conte  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED   BUX   SIGNED 

At  1:16  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill : 

H.R.  4734.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  4:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1323.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  De> 
partment  of  Agriculture  BoU  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  Building,  located  adjacent 
to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity, Starkville,  Miss.,  as  the  "Robey  Went- 
worth  Hamed  Laboratory";  to  extend  the 
delay  in  making  any  adjustment  in  the  price 
support  level  for  milk;  and  to  extend  the 
time  for  conducting  the  referenda  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  and  upland  cotton. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3455)  to  author- 
ize construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Dick- 


iHSOK,  Jto.  Trible,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

•nie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Saiate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3413)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  national  security  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mrs.  Btroh, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Dickinboh,  Mrs. 
Holt,  and  Mr.  Hillis  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4144)  making 
appropriations  for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Written,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Burgener,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
RuDD,  and  Mr.  Conte  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

ENXOLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Hie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  196.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II; 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  Ehrector  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  to  carry  out  the  earthquake 
hazards  reduction  programs  and  the  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  4792.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  military  Justice 
system. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 

At  4:44  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  cf 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4035)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  it  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  8,  22, 
25,  31,  85,  92,  93,  101,  and  114  to  the  bUl, 
and  has  agreed  thereto;  and  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  4,  6,  9,  11,  12,  20,  21,  33,  35.  36, 
41.  55.  64,  73,  74,  77,  78,  86,  95,  97,  104, 
106,  111,  112,  and  117  to  the  bill,  and  has 
agreed  thereto,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ssnate. 

ENXOLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

At  5:39  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 


Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  %>eak- 
er  has  signed  the  following  enroJeu  bUx: 
S.  1322.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Boll 
Weevil  Research  Laboratory  building,  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  campus  of  Mississippi 
SUte  University.  Starkville,  Miss.,  as  the 
"Robey  Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory";  to 
extend  the  delay  In  making  any  adjustment 
in  the  price  support  level  for  milk;  and  to 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the  ref- 
erenda with  respect  to  the  national  market- 
ing quotas  for  wheat  and  upland  cotton. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tenpore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today. 
November  12,  1982,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  196.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II; 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  the  Earthqtiake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  to  carry  out  the  earthquake 
hazards  reduction  programs  and  the  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  1322.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil 
Research  Laboratory  building,  located  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity, Starkville,  Mississippi,  as  the  "Robey 
Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory":  to  extend 
the  delay  in  making  any  adjustment  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk;  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referenda  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat  and  upland  cotton. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-2193.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale 
to  Thailand;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EO-2194.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
slsUnt  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  conver- 
sion of  television  maintenance  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  to  perrorm- 
ance  under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2195.  A  communication  from  the  Prln- 
clpsJ  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  rela- 
tive to  the  disposal  of  certain  excess  prop- 
erties to  the  City  of  Key  West.  Florida;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2196.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  for  fiscal 
year  1980  on  the  operations  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2197.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Under 
SecMtary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Trade  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  an  extension  of  foreign  policy  con- 
trols on   export   of  aircraft   equipment   to 


L'.iya;  to  **te  Comml'tee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  urban  Affairs. 

iiC-2198.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Adn>lnlstratlon's  semiannual  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Security 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-2199.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  the  Board's  appeal  from  the  Admlnistra- 
tl<m's  proposed  budget  reductions  for  the 
agency;  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Commerce.  S>^  .- 
ence.  and  Transportation. 

EC-22(X).  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  fifth  report  concerning  fishery  man- 
agement plans,  regulations,  and  activities: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tranqwrtation . 

£02301.  A  communication  from  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Board  transmitting,  ptirsu- 
ant  to  law,  the  Board's  report  under  the  MU- 
waukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-2202.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  contracts  negotiated 
by  the  Administration  under  10  U.S.C.  2304 
(a)(ll)  and  (16)  for  the  period  January  1. 
1981  through  June  30.  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2203.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Executive  Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  October-August.  1981  Report  on 
SmaU  Business  Participation  in  Department 
of  Defense  Procurement;  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

EC-2204.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Improved  Oversight  and  Guidance  Needed 
to  Achieve  Regulatory  Reform  at  DOE:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natxiral  Resources. 
EC-2205.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  multiple-use  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forest  System  lands  In 
the  Alpine  Lakes  management  unit  in  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2206.  A  convnunlcaitlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Commission 
relating  to  the  protection  of  certain  un- 
classified material;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2207.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  support  to 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incorporated: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2a08.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  SUte,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  sixty  day 
period  prior  to  November  4,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2209.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
in?  AssisUnt  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  SUte,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  in  the  sUty  day  period 
prior  to  October  28,  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2210.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Framework  For  Assessing  Job  Vul- 
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nenbUlty    To   Ethlcta    Problems":    to 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-aail.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Fraud  In  Government  Programs: 
How  Extensive  Is  It?  How  Can  It  Be  Con- 
trolled? Volume  m";  to  the  Comntlttee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2312.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Vice  President  and  Director  of  Hu- 
man Resources  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Springfield,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  dlscloBure  for  the  Group  Retirement 
Plan  for  Federal  Land  Bank  Associations, 
Production  Credit  Associations  and  Farm 
Credit  Banks  in  the  First  Farm  Credit  Dis- 
trict: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2213.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Seventh  Farm  Credit  District  Em- 
ployee Benefits  Program,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Retirement  Plan  for 
Employees  of  the  Seventh  Farm  Credit  Dis- 
trict for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2214.  A  communication  from  the 
Director  of  the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  proposed  new  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2215.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
matching  report  for  a  computer  match  of 
Federal  employees  against  Farmers  Home 
Administration  records;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2116.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  special  report  on 
refugee  resettlement;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-2217.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  review  of  final  regulations  for 
graduate  and  professional  study  fellowships 
program  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter for  publication;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2318.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2219.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-2220.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ZORtNSKT: 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  "Lincoln  Federal  Bi^llding  and 
Courthouse"  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denny  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  Noel 

Grantee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (.for  himself, 

Mr.     ST1IK8,     Mr.     MrrcHKix,     Mr. 

MoTifiHAK,   Mr.   Roth,   Mr.   Bokxk, 

Mr.    Matsttnaga,    Mr.    Crafee,    Mr. 

Heinz.     Mr.     Weickxe,     and     Mr. 

NoNN) : 

S.  1839.  A  bui  to  amend  the  effective-date 
provision  of  section  403(b)(3)  of  the  Wind- 


By  Mr.  MtJRKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abdnoe,  Mr.  Ammrws,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.    Grasslet,    Mrs.    Hawkins,    Mr. 

Kastcn,  Mr.  Mattinglt,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  QuATLE,  Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Spec- 
tee,  and  Mr.  Stm ms)  : 
S.J.  Res.  126.  A  loin*  res'^'ution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  7,  1982,  as  "Vietnam  veLerans'  Day  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Stennis): 

S.J.  Res.  127.  A  Joint  resolution  to  grant 

official  recognition  to  the  International  Ballet 

Competition:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  1837.  A  bill  to  designate  the  buUd- 

^ .^ ^„,„,  ,„,  „  ^„  „.„„-     "^  known  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Build- 

fau   Profit  Tui   Act'^of  "iMO  Tpubric"'Law     ^^  ^^^  Courthouse  in  Lincoln.  Nebr., 
96-223)  to  further  defer  the  effective  date  of     ^  *h®  "Robert  V.  Denny  Federal  Build- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

8.  1493.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  several  proj- 
ects within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Rept.  No.  97-270). 

By  Mr.  HATFTELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.B.  4241.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
^Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber M.  1083.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  97-871). 


certain  provisions  providing  for  the  recogni- 
tion as  Income  of  LTFO  inventory  amounts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DTTRENBERGER: 
8.  1840.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  170  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase 
the  amounts  that  may  be  deducted  for  main- 
taining exchange  students  as  members  of  the 
taxpayer's  household;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  for  trans- 
portation expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  foreign  exchange  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   DODD   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weickkr)  : 
8.  1842.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  trusts 
shall  not  be  treated  as  private  foundations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.    1843.   A   bill   to  repeal   the   additional 
duties  Imposed  until  1993  under  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  on  imnorted  ethyl 
alcohol;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weickee,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Muekow- 
SKi,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
and  Mr.  Bumpers)  : 
8.  1844.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  national  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  coal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Eagleton   and   Mr.   Rudman)  : 
S.  1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act  and  the  charter  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  resoect  to  the  pro- 
visions allowing  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Issue  general  obligation  bonds  and  notes  and 
revenue  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  : 
S.   1846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  incentive  spe- 
cial pay  for  certain  dentists  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;   to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1847.  A  bill  to  require  an  annual  au- 
thorization for  the  Federal  court  system  ex- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.J.  Res.  125.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
National  Junior  Bowling  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ing  and  Courthouse";  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ROBERT  V.  DENNEY  FEDERAL  BtJILDINO  AND 
COCRTHOU8E 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  S.  1837,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building 
and  Courthouse."  I  believe  that  desig- 
nating the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse  in  honor  of  the  late  Judge 
Denney  is  fitting  and  refiective  of  his 
sincere  devotion  and  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Some  men  hope  to  conquer  one  dream 
in  their  lifetime.  Judge  Denney  con- 
quered many  dreams  in  his  short  life- 
time. Graduating  from  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1939,  Denney  was 
a  third  generation  attorney  who  car- 
ried on  the  tradition  in  his  family  prac- 
tice in  Fairbury.  His  list  of  public  service 
accomplishments  include  2  years  work- 
ing with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, 4  years  of  service  to  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  4  years  of  service  to 
First  District  Nebraskans  in  the  U.S 
House  of  Representatives.  His  dedication 
to  Nebraskans  did  not  end  at  the  close 
of  his  second  term  in  the  House.  He 
served  Nebraska  as  a  U.S.  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge  before  his  retirement 
and  death  only  Just  this  year. 

Designating  the  Lincoln  Federal 
Building  and  Courthouse  in  Judge  Den- 
neys  honor  is  a  proper  memorial  to  a 
man  who  gave  so  generously  of  his  time 
and  energy  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  Ne- 
braskans and  Americans.* 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Mitcheli, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
BOREN.    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr, 
Chafct:,  Mr.  Hmhz,  Mr.  Weickkr, 
and  Mr.  NtmN) : 
S.  1839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  effective 
date  provision  of  section  403(b)(3)  of 
the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-223)  to  further  defer  the 
efTective  date  of  certain  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  recognition  as  income  of 
LIFO  inventory  amoimts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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UrO  EECAITUEE  IXOMLATXOW 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Symms,  Mitchell,  Moy- 
NIHAM.  Roth,  Boren,  Matsunaga,  Chafee, 
Heinz.  Weicker,  and  Nuira,  a  bill  to 
defer  for  1  year  the  effective  date  of  the 
"Last-In/Plrst-Out"— LIFO— reserve  re- 
capture that  would  tax  the  LIFO  reserve 
on  the  liquidation  of  a  business. 

In  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  Congress  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  it  wanted  to  encourage' the  use 
of  the  "Last-In/First-Out"— LTFO— Ac- 
counting method  by  small  businesses.  An 
amendment  introduced  by  my  uiaLm- 
gulshed  colleague  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrrcHELL)  and  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  several  other  Senators,  made  it 
much  simpler  for  small  businesses  in 
particular  to  convert  from  the  "Pirst-In/ 
Last-Out" — FTLO — accounting  method 
to  the  more  realistic  LIFO  method. 

Unfortunately,  at  least  one  other  m&- 
j„-  J t.i -„„■"*' vn  iHi]  (toon  exist  for  small 
businesses  wishing  to  convert  to  LIFO. 
o---  -Cv^ember  ai,  1981,  a  significant 
change  will  occur  in  the  law  due  to  a 
little  known  provision  of  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980.  In  essence,  this 
provision  would  establish  for  the  first 
time  an  amount  of  income  subject  to 
taxation  in  cases  where  a  corporation 
using  the  LIFO  accounting  method  liqui- 
dates. In  other  words,  when  such  a  com- 
pany liquidates,  the  Government  will 
now  tax  this  newly  invented  "LIFO  re- 
serve Income." 

Apparently,  Mr.  President,  this  provi- 
sion is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
LIFO  accounting  method  is  an  aberra- 
tion— that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  it  as  a  method  of  sequencing  inven- 
tory costs  to  arrive  at  income.  In  reality, 
however,  LIFO  is  not  only  a  generally 
accepted  method  of  accounting,  but  in 
times  of  relatively  high  inflation,  it  is 
far  superior  to  the  FILO  method  for  ac- 
curately valuing  inventory. 

Back  in  1980,  when  this  unfortunate 
provision  was  incorporated  as  part  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act,  there  had  been 
no  hearings  on  this  issue  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House.  Our  conferees, 
in  part  out  of  concern  that  no  real  review 
of  this  proposal  or  its  implications  had 
occurred,  agreed  to  suspend  the  effective 
date  to  December  31,  1981.  The  conferees 
made  clear  their  intention  that  the  pe- 
riod of  suspension  be  used  for  careful 
and  thorough  congressional  study  of  this 
recapture  provision.  Unfortunately,  this 
consideration  has  not  yet  occurred. 

Given  the  intent  of  Congress  toward 
LIFO  as  expressed  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981, 1  believe  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  the  outright  repeal 
of  this  recapture  provision.  However, 
given  the  fact  that  the  time  remaining 
in  this  session  makes  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  virtually  impossible, 
I  am  now  introducing  a  bill  calling  for  a 
1-year  postponement  of  the  LIFO  recap- 
ture provision  to  December  31,  1982. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  swift  and  favorable  action  to  this 
1-year  extension  so  as  to  give  us  time  to 
calmly  and  carefully  consider  this  mat- 
ter next  year.  It  also  coincides  with  the 
December  31,  1981,  due  date  for  a  report 
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on  Inventory  accounting  methods  that 
the  Treasury  Department  is  required  to 
file  under  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery iiax  Act.  Through  this  study,  the 
Treasury  Department  can  articulate 
their  views  on  the  retention  of  the  LIPO 
recapture  provision.  Upon  receipt  of  that 
report.  Congress  can  then  give  this  very 
important  matter  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  the  small  businesses  of  this  Na- 
tion that  we  did  not  find  the  time  to 
review  a  matter  of  such  importance  to 
them.  I  think  it  is  now  incumbent  on  us 
to  postpone  for  1  year  this  potentially 
damaging  provision  to  give  all  interested 
parties  a  chance  to  present  their  argu- 
moits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  183Q 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
403(b)  (3)  of  Public  Law  96-223  (relating  to 
the  effective  date  of  amendments  to  sections 
336  and  337  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  ot 
1954  providing  for  the  recognition  as  income 
of  LIFO  Inventory  amounts  In  connection 
with  certain  distributions  and  dlspoeltloDS 
in  Uquidations)  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Decaaiber  31.  1981"  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  "December  31,  1982". 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1840.  A  bill  to  amend  secticm  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  amounts  that  may  be  de- 
ducted for  maintaining  exchange  stu- 
dents as  members  of  the  taxpayer's 
household;  to  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Finance. 
S.  1841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
for  transportation  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  foreign  exchange  pro- 
grams; to  the  Ccmunittee  on  Finance. 

EXCHANGE   STUDENT   ASSISTANCE   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DUREJNBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  introduce  two  very 
special  bUls  about  a  very  special  pro- 
gram. Elach  year,  tens  of  thousands  of 
high  school  students  from  foreign  lands 
come  to  the  United  States  to  spend  a 
year  as  part  of  an  American  family. 
Likewise,  thousands  of  American  high 
school  students  travel  each  year  to  oth«" 
countries  to  live  with  families  with  varied 
and  unique  lifestyles. 

While  we  could  discuss  the  benefits 
provided  by  foreign  exchange  programs 
in  a  large  sense,  I  think  it  would  be 
more  effective  to  focus  on  the  experience 
of  just  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  students  that  have  lived  with  families 
in  other  lands.  A  young  Minnesotan  now 
on  my  Washington  staff  described  for 
me  his  experience  as  a  foreign  exchange 
student: 

I  can  remember  clearly  when  the  terms 
"hunger"  and  "starvation"  took  on  a  new 
meaning  for  me.  I  was  walking  vrtth  a  group 
of  friends  down  the  streets  of  a  huge,  over- 
crowded city  in  a  third-world  nation.  The 
sti«ets  of  this  city  were  lined  with  beggars. 
Often  these  beggars  are  children  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents;  often,  they 


are  old  people  who  simply  have  no  living 
relatlvea  who  care;  sometimes,  the  beggars 
are  people  that  have  been  thrown  out  on 
the  streets  by  their  families  to  die. 

Anyway,  I  was  walking  along  a  downtown 
street  when  I  decided  to  have  a  piece  of  gum. 
I  took  out  the  pack,  took  a  piece,  and  threw 
the  wrapper  on  the  ground.  Suddenly,  seem- 
ingly out  of  all  the  dark  comers  of  the  street, 
came  these  hideous  shrieks  and  groans.  I 
turned  around  to  find  a  number  of  beggars 
dragging  themselves  along  the  ground  toward 
the  giun  wrapper.  One  man  had  no  legs,  an- 
other some  kind  of  skin  disease.  One  mother 
left  her  baby  in  a  pile  of  garbage  as  she 
fought  with  the  men  for  the  wrapper.  There 
may  have  been  others,  but,  after  I  saw  the 
mother  get  to  the  aluminum  wrapper  and 
hungrily  stuff  it  In  her  mouth,  I  couldn't 
bear  to  watch  any  more. 

My  friends  were  lurlous.  They  said  'I  should 
have  known  better  than  to  throw  litter  with 
sugar  on  it  near  beggars.  Sure  enough,  as  we 
continued  on  our  way  along  the  street,  other 
beggars,  roused  by  the  scene  I  had  caused, 
grabbed  for  the  ruffs  of  my  Jeans  as  they 
begged  for  more  wrappers. 

The  whole  episode  scared  and  sickened  me 
at  the  time,  but  It  taught  me  in  a  few  sec- 
onds what  I  may  never  have  learned  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  It  taught  me  what  starvation 
and  hunger  do  to  human  beings.  It  also 
taught  me  how  lucky  I  was,  and  how,  despite 
aU  the  complaints  and  grumbling,  lucky  we 
as  an  American  people  are. 

I  learned  many  other  things  during  my 
stay  overseas — about  the  lives  of  average 
people  living  in  vastly  different  cultures, 
about  how  little  material  possessions  have  to 
do  with  the  happiness  of  those  famines, 
about  life  under  a  very  different  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Never  have  I  learned  so  much  in 
so  little  time.  My  life  was  permanently 
shaped  by  those  new  months — I  only  wish 
every  American  high  school  student  could 
have  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  President,  this  member  of  my  staff 
was  just  one  of  many  Americans  whose 
lives  were  changed  by  their  experiences 
as  foreign  exchange  students.  Also,  we 
must  remember  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents from  foreign  lands — many  from 
Third  World  nations — that  are  allowed 
to  experience  American  life  directly  be- 
cause of  the  compassion  of  host  families 
in  this  country. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  single  effort 
that  does  so  much  to  foster  mutual 
understanding  between  cultures  on  a 
person-to-person  basis  as  student  ex- 
change programs.  Tear  after  year,  for- 
eign students  make  lifelong  fHer"'*  in 
this  country  and  take  home  a  knowledge 
and  an  experience  that  will  help  them  te 
better  understand  their  own  lives,  their, 
coimtries,  and  even  world  events.  And, 
of  course,  the  same  is  true  for  our  young 
students  that  spend  time  overseas. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  foreign  exchange 
programs  are  beginning  to  fall  on  hard 
times.  Due  to  economic  conditions, 
thousands  of  students  in  foreign  lands 
are  not  able  to  come  to  this  coimtry  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  families  will- 
ing or  able  to  host  them.  And  thousands 
of  American  students,  especially  those 
from  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, can  no  longer  afford  to  go  abroad. 

We,  as  a  Federal  Government,  have 
done  very  little  to  help  foreign  exchange 
programs.  Back  in  1960,  President  Eisoi- 
hower  signed  into  a  law  a  bill  that  pro- 
vided a  $50  a  month  tax  deduction  for 
the  host  families  of  foreign  exchange 
students    living    in    private    American 
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homes  and  attending  high  school  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  20  years  since  the 
legislation  was  enacted,  inflation  has 
clearly  made  that  $50  figure,  which  wats 
originally  based  on  the  $600  exemption 
for  dependents,  totally  unrealistic. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  woxild 
raise  that  exemption  to  $100  per  month, 
up  to  a  maximum  $1,000  per  year.  In 
other  words,  it  would  allow  families  who 
host  a  foreign  exchange  student  for  at 
least  10  consecutive  months  to  take  the 
equivalent  of  a  personal  exemption  for 
that  child  on  their  income  tax.  Given 
the  tremendous  educational  benefits 
provided  by  foreign  exchange  programs, 
and  given  the  considerable  expense  in- 
curred in  adding  another  member  to 
one's  family,  I  think  that  raising  the 
current  deduction  by  $50  per  month  is 
oitirely  appropriate. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  my  other  bill 
would  provide  a  20-percent  tax  credit 
on  the  transportat.on  expense  mcarred 
by  a  family  sending  a  child  overseas. 
This  would  make  it  somewhat  more  fi- 
nancially possible  for  struggling  fam- 
ilies to  give  their  children  this  remark- 
able educational  experience. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
point  out  that,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars  manufac- 
turing more  eflBcient  methods  of  killing 
people,  it  is  appropriate  to  give  up  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  support  the  under- 
standing and  love  generated  by  foreign 
exchange  programs.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  special  measure  their 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 
Many  thousands  of  children  in  this  world 
would  be  very  grateful  to  us  if  we  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (A)  of  section  170(g)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  limitation  on  amounts  paid  to  maintain 
certain  students  as  members  of  taxpayer's 
household)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$S0" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  lesser  of 
$1,000,  or  «100". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apoly  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981. 

S.  1841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44H.  Transportation  Expenses  op  Por- 
EicN  Exchange  Students. 

"(a)  Oenexal  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  25  percent  of  the  qualified  foreign 
exchange   transportation   expenses. 

"(b)  Qualipizd  Foreign  Exchange  Trans- 
portation Expenses. — For  purooses  of  this 
section,  the  term  'qualified  foreign  exchange 
tran8TX>rt«tlon  expenses'  means  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred— 


"(1)  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  who 
is  a  participant  in  a  foreign  exchange  pro- 
gram which  is  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  International  Communication  Agency  as 
a  teenager  exchange-visitor  program,  and 

"(2)  for  transportation  of  such  Individual 
between  such  Individual's  home  and  the 
location  outside  of  the  United  States  where 
such  individual  is  to  participate  in  the  teen- 
ager exchange-visitor  program.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  44G  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  44H.  Transportation      Expenses      of 
Foreign  Exchange  Students.". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1842.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
trusts  shall  not  be  treated  as  private 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

THE  DAT  or  NEW  LONDON 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  permit  The 
Day,  a  New  London,  Conn.,  daily  publi- 
cation, to  continue  its  services  as  a  com- 
munity newspaper  and  as  a  contributor 
to  local  charities  and  nonprofit  causes. 

The  Day  was  founded  by  Theodore 
Bodenwein,  a  German  immigrant  with 
ambitious  and  constructive  ideas.  In 
1938,  Mr.  Bodenwein's  will  created  a 
split-interest  trust  to  own  his  paper  and, 
upon  his  death,  to  pay  10  percent  of  its 
dividends  to  charitable  organizations 
and  the  remaining  90  percent  to  his  heirs 
until  their  deaths.  Since  the  death  of  the 
last  family  member  in  1978,  all  profits 
not  reinvested  in  the  newspaper  have 
been  distributed  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  the  community,  as  Mr.  Boden- 
wein's will  instructed. 

However,  in  March,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  ruled  that  the  trust  was  In 
fact  a  private  foundation,  and  that  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  it  would  owe  a  considerable  amount 
to  the  IRS.  The  net  result  would  be  that 
The  Day  would  have  to  pay  taxes  in  ex- 
cess of  its  net  income. 

This  legislation  would  allow  The  Day 
to  continue  to  receive  the  tax  advan- 
tages of  a  split-interest  trust.  In  these 
times  of  fiscal  austerity,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  social  services,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  encourage  private  sector 
contributions  of  the  sort  provided  by 
TTie  Day.  Mr.  Bodenwein  and  The  Day 
ought  to  serve  as  an  example  of  philan- 
thropic generosity  which  is  admired  and 
respected,  and  not  taxed  to  the  point  of 
uselessness.  For  more  than  40  years.  The 
Day  had  set  a  shining  example.  Today,  I 
propose  that  we  allow  this  to  continue 
with  our  blessing.* 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1843.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  additional 
duties  imposed  until  1993  under  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  on 
imported  ethyl  alcohol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EZPEAL  OP  TAUFIB  ON  DCPOKTKD  ETHTL 
ALCOHOL 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  repeal  the  tariS 


on  imports  of  ethyl  alcohol  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1980.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legisla- 
tion which  is  identical  to  H.R.  1989,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Fremzel,  will 
provide  a  focal  point  for  an  in-depth 
assesment  of  the  true  impact  of  this 
hastily  passed  tariff. 

The  tariff,  of  10  cents  per  gallon  in 
1981.  20  cents  per  gallon  in  1982  and  40 
cents  per  gallon  in  1983  through  1992. 
was  attached  to  the  1980  Reconciliation 
Act  at  the  last  minute  without  hearings 
and  without  thoughful  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  It  allegedly  was  intended 
to  provide  a  boost  to  the  domestic  de- 
velopment of  alcohol  motor  fuel  produc- 
tion. Its  real  impact  appears  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  opposite. 

By  erecting  a  prohibitive  barrier  to 
imports  the  tariff  will  effectively  cut  off 
potential  domestic  producers  from  alco- 
hol supplies  needed  to  develop  a  market 
for  alcohol  blend  fuels.  It  is  essential 
that  this  market  development  precede 
substantial  investments  in  domestic  pro- 
duction facilities  and  imports  constitute 
the  only  viable  source  of  fuel  grade  alco- 
hol for  many  potential  producers,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  east  coast. 

This  point  is  presented  convincingly 
in  a  recent  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
W  lliam  Kash,  an  alcohol  fuel  distribu- 
ter from  Southport,  Conn.  Mr.  Kash 
po'ntsout  that: 

Pending  the  development  of  domestic  dis- 
tilleries capable  of  supplying  the  needs  in 
our  region,  we  have  been  almost  solely  de- 
uendent  on  Imported  alcohol  produced  by 
friendly  countries  from  renewable  resources. 

Mr.  Kash  continued,  making  the  point 
that— 

The  tariff  has  effectively  Interrupted  im- 
ports cf  motor  fuel  grade  alcohol  needed  to 
supply  a  marketing  network  established  in 
anticipation  of  new  domestic  alcohol  plants 
coming  on-stream.  Thus,  if  this  lU-con- 
celved  sur-duty  were  to  remain  in  effect, 
new  domestic  alcohol  production  could  well 
find  itself  without  a  market. 

Many  of  us  from  the  Northeast  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  vulnerability 
of  our  region  to  insecure  OPEC  oil  sup- 
plies. The  development  of  alternative 
fuels  and  alternative  sources  of  energy 
supplies  is  vital  to  the  security  of  New 
England  and  other  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  States.  Alcohol  imports  are 
an  important  ingredient  in  broadening 
the  m'x  of  fuels  and  sources  of  supply 
available  to  these  States  as  well  as  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  transition  to 
domestic  production  of  alcohol  fuel.  The 
extremely  high  tariff  imposed  effective 
January  1  of  this  year  has  all  but  elim- 
inated our  access  to  these  much  needed 
alcohol  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  impact  on 
domestic  fuel  alcohol  development,  the 
tariff  also  violates  two  important  prin- 
ciples of  international  trade  law.  The 
first  is  that  import  duties  cannot  be 
raised  except  under  very  limited  circum- 
stances and  then  only  after  certain  pro- 
cedures have  been  complied  with.  The 
second  principle  is  that  of  "national 
treatment"  whereby  the  United  States 
and  its  major  trading  partners  agree  to 
treat  importers  no  less  favorably  than 
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domestic  producers  with  respect  to  in- 
ternal taxes,  laws,  and  regulations. 

The  imposition,  by  the  United  States, 
of  the  sur-duty  on  foreign  alcohol  con- 
stitutes a  prima  facie  violation  by  thLs 
country  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Under  the  GATT,  na- 
tions harmed  by  this  action  may  take 
compensatory  action  against  imports 
from  the  i  mted  States. 

This  prospect  is  not  purely  hypotheti- 
cal. Last  pTiday  Brazil  notified  United 
States  representatives  in  Geneva  that  it 
was  requesting  consultations  to  negotiate 
compensating  actions  imder  section  28 
of  the  GATT.  It  is  ironic  that  among  the 
major  U.S.  commodities  shipped  to 
Brazil  are  wheat  and  com,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  chief  feed  stock  for  domestically 
produced  fuel  alcohol.  If  Brazil  Imposes 
trade  barriers  against  U.S.  com,  the  neg- 
ative effect  on  domestic  com  producers 
of  our  sur-duty  on  fuel  alcohol  could  well 
be  compounded.  Not  only  would  this  duty 
reduce  the  potential  for  domestic  alcohol 
production,  which  uses  corn,  it  would  also 
reduce  the  foreign  demand  for  com 
through  reduced  Brazilian  imoorts. 

The  development  of  a  •viable  domestic 
sdcohol  fuels  industry  is  an  important 
step  in  reducing  this  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  Alcohol  imports  are. 
somewhat  ironically,  an  important  in- 
terim step  in  establishing  domestic  pro- 
duction capacity.  The  Brazilians  have 
consistently  maintained  that  their  chief 
aim  in  alcohol  production  is  to  meet 
domestic  fuel  needs.  Thev  are  not  de- 
veloping production  capacity  to  compete 
with  our  domestic  alcohol  industry.  To 
the  extent  that  Brazil's  excess  capacity 
in  the  short  run  can  serve  our  develop- 
ment needs,  the  interest  of  both  coim- 
trles  is  served  by  eliminating  trade  bar- 
riers such  as  the  sur-duty  imposed  by  the 
Congress  last  year. 

To  the  extent  that  excess  capacity  in 
Brasll,  or  anv  other  nation,  leads  to 
dumping  In  the  U.S.  market,  domestic 
producers  may  be  protected  under  the 
antidumping  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  For 
those  who  argue  that  these  procedures 
are  too  cumbersome,  I  would  suggest 
that  rather  than  resorting  to  actions 
that  violate  our  International  agree- 
ments, we  should  move  to  negotiate 
mutually  agreeable  trade  arrangements 
with  Brazil  that  provide  the  necessary 
protections  against  dumping. 

In  this  regard  it  may  be  possible  to 
negotiate  voluntary  limits  on  Brazilian 
alcohol  exports  to  the  United  States  with 
the  sur-duty  applying  to  imports  that 
violate  these  levels.  Alternatively,  it  mav 
well  be  agreeable  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  to  postpone  implemen- 
tation of  this  sur-duty  for  several  years. 
This  would  give  U.S.  producers  time  to 
develop  domestic  markets  and  produc- 
tion facilities  and  would  give  Brazil  an 
outlet  for  its  excess  production  capacity 
developed  in  anticipation  of  domestic 
consumption  increases  through  increased 
production  of  alcohol-fueled  automo- 
biles. 

As  th'ngs  now  stand,  we  confront  a 
classic  example  of  a  trade  barrier  erected 
allegedly  to  serve  a  domestic  interest 
having,  as  I  have  stated,  precisely  the 


opposite  effect.  It  Is  harmful  to  potential 
domestic  alcohol  producers,  to  American 
com  producers,  and  to  American  energy 
consumers.  We  have  all  seen  this  kind  of 
trade  barrier  back  fire  time  and  time 
again.  It  should  not  surprise  us.  It  should 
stimulate  serious  reconsideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  unilateral  action  that 
created  the  situation.  In  this  case,  it  was 
h-'s^'l"  e»is»c*«d  legislation  that  brought 
about  the  dilemma  we  now  face.  We  can 
and  shou.d  correct  this  error.  I  hope  we 
will  do  so  expeditiously  and  urge  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  take  up  this 
matter  at  its  earliest  convenience. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  William  Kash  and  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1843 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  901.60  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  VS.C.  1202)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Subtitle  O  of  title  XI  of  the  Onmlbus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat.  2694; 
Public  Law  93-499)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  thte  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  therefor  filed  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal 
of  any  article  to  which  Item  901.60  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  applied 
and — 

(1)  that  was  made  after  December  31, 1980, 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  there  would  have 
been  no  duty  under  such  Item  If  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  applied  to  such  entry  or  with- 
drawal; 

shall,  no*.wlth8tanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  rellqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Southport.  Comr., 

Se7>tember  9, 1981. 
Hon.  Cbristophzr  J.  Dodd, 
Russell  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd: Our  Company  has  for 
some  time  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  alco- 
hol fuel  program  In  an  effort  to  carry  out 
the  expressed  Intent  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  develop  a  viable  distribution 
network  for  such  renewable  fuels.  Pending 
the  development  of  domestic  distilleries  ca- 
pable of  supplying  the  needs  in  our  region, 
we  have  been  almost  solely  dependent  on 
imported  alcohol  produced  by  friendly  coun- 
tries from  renewable  resources.  The  conti- 
nuity of  these  8uppll»>s  Is  now  fT^velv  threat- 
ened by  a  prohibitive  sur-duty  imposed  dur- 
ing the  lame-duck  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress, 
against  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
State  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Special  Trade  Representative,  a  progres- 
sively increasing  sur-duty  not  only  violated 
our  commitments  under  the  Oeieral  Aeree- 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  but  it  threatened 
action  by  affected  coi'ntries,  notably  Brazil, 
against    important    U.8.    exports    such    as 


wheat  and  com.  Equally  Important  Is  the 
fact  th9t  this  sur-duty  has  e-e^ii.eiy  inter- 
rupted Imports  of  motor  'uel  grade  alcohol 
needed  to  supply  a  marketing  network  estab- 
lished in  anticipation  of  new  domestic  alco- 
hol plants  coming  on  stream.  Thus,  If  this 
iU-conceived  sur-duty  were  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect, new  domestic  alcohol  production  could 
well  find  Itself  without  a  market. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  cctrect  thU  hasti- 
ly considered  bad  legislation,  Congressman 
Bill  Prenzel  early  In  the  97th  Congress  Intro- 
duced a  bin  to  repeal  the  sur-duty  and  in 
this  effort  had  the  full  support  of  the  new 
A''r>ilnl'''r-t!rn  fit  bearlneo  held  on  June  16, 
1981,  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  of 
the  Ccuiuiitiee  ou  Wa>8  ana  Means  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  testimony  In 
support  of  repeal  was  presented  by  affected 
parties  and  by  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  repeal. 

Since  i.nat  time,  however.  Members  have 
received  a  flood  of  letters  in  opposition  to 
repe.ll.  The  thrust  of  this  opposition  has 
been  to  allege  that  domestic  production  is 
Impaired  by  the  threats  of  alcohol  Imports 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  sur-duty  does  not  ben- 
efit the  single  current  major  producer, 
namely  Aroher  Daniels  Midland.  The  real 
facts,  of  course,  are  that  ADM  accounts  for 
E^iproxlmately  85  percent  of  current  domes- 
tic production  and  that,  therefore.  ADM 
quite  obviously  benefits  from  a  duty  which 
has  effectively  barred  Imports  of  alcohol 
since  its  imposition  on  January  1.  1981. 

A  viable  alcohol  fuels  industry  must  have 
multiple  supply  sources  and  not  be  depend- 
ent on  what  tcday  Is  effectively  a  monopoly 
source.  If  the  new  distilleries  under  con- 
struction and  planned  for  construction  are 
to  function  effectlvelv  It  Is  necessary  that 
they  have  a  distribution  network  ready  to 
receive  and  market  their  supplies.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  our  Nation's  self-interest  to 
have  alcohol  from  friendly  trading  partners 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  a  distribu- 
tion network.  We  hope  that  you  wUl  lend 
your  support  to  the  early  repeal  of  the  sur- 
duty  so  that  the  business  which  we  and  oth- 
er have  established  can  continue  to  serve  th« 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  our 
customers,  the  American  consumers  of  al- 
cohol fuels. 

Please  support  the  Prenzel -Gibbons  BUI, 
H.R.  1989  and  repeal  this  unconscionable  leg- 
islation which  clearly  violates  our  interna- 
tional commitments  and  long*  established 
trade  policies  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  B.  Kasb.9 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himsdf. 

Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 

MtTRKOWSKi,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 

Matsunaga.  and  Mr.  Bumpers)  : 

S.  1844.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  national 

d'stributlon  and  utilization  of  coal;  to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

COAL    DISTRIBUTrON   AND   UTILIZATION   ACT   OF 
1981 

O  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
today  introducing  leeis'at*on  that  will 
authorize  the  grant  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  for  interstate  coal  p'peUnes. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  The 
fa'lure  of  Congrcs  to  enact  this  bill  has 
delayed  the  development  of  our  coal  re- 
sources, Increased  costs  to  coal  consum- 
ers and  jeo'^ardized  the  future  of  a  strong 
coal  export  poMcy. 

The  Coal  Distribution  and  Utilization 
Act  of  1981  wou'd  estab'ish  procedures 
wherebv  the  Secetary  of  Fnergy.  or  his 
successor,  may  determine  that  interstate 
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coal  pipeline  distribution  systems  are  in 
the  national  interest.  Any  such  interstate 
system  would  have  access  to  the  Federal 
em'nent  domain  authority  for  use  in  ac- 
quiring rights-of-way  for  the  system.  The 
act  provides  that  any  water  used  in  such 
systems  must  be  obtained  pursuant  to 
the  substantive  and  procedural  laws  of 
the  various  States,  and  the  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  authority  may  not  be  used 
to  acquire  rights  to  water.  Otir  proposed 
legislation  provides  no  Federal  assistance 
for  interstate  coal  pipeline  systems. 

This  legislation  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward but  its  long-term  impact  could 
be  enormous.  It  would  provide  a  modem 
alternative  to  existing  coal  transporta- 
tion systems.  It  would  help  keep  U.S. 
coal  costs  competitive  in  world  coal  trade. 
It  would  afford  relief  from  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  rail  transportation.  Finally, 
it  would  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
environmental  impact  of  massive  luiit 
coal  trains  crossing  the  countryside. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  distrib- 
uting coal  through  pipelines  is  not  new. 
Since  1963,  the  Black  Mesa  pipeline, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  an  afiSll- 
ate  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
has  transported  4.8  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year  from  Kayenta.  Ariz.,  to  South 
Point.  Nev.  The  Black  Mesa  pipeline  has 
proven  itself  to  be  safe,  reliable,  and 
economic. 

In  coal  pipeline  distribution  sjrstems, 
coal  is  pulverized  to  the  ccmsistency  of 
powdered  sugar,  mixed  with  water,  or 
some  other  medium,  and  pumped 
through  undergrotmd  pipelines  to  the 
point  of  use.  When  the  coal  slurry 
reaches  its  destination,  the  coal  is  re- 
moved from  the  water  in  a  centrifuge 
and  is  dried.  The  coal  is  then  used  for 
fuel  and  the  water  is  either  used  in 
plant  cooling  or  cleaned  for  disposal. 

The  coal  pipeline  transportation  sys- 
tems which  have  been  proposed,  would 
serve  both  western  and  eastern  coal 
fields.  These  systems  cannot  be  financed 
without  the  assurance  that  the  neces- 
sary rights-of-way  can  be  obtained.  The 
grant  of  Federal  aninent  domain  au- 
thority provided  in  this  legislcition  is 
essential  if  the  pipelines  are  to  obtain 
rights-of-ways  through  the  various 
States.  Because  these  huge  coal  distri- 
bution systems  will  move  coal  from  our 
producing  centers  across  several  States 
to  consuming  regions.  State  grants  of 
eminent  domain  authority  will  not 
suffice. 

Presently,  only  10  States  extend  their 
eminent  domain  authority  to  coal  pipe- 
line systems.  These  State  eminent  do- 
main statutes  impose  a  variety  of  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  conditions  that 
may  be  incompatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  other  States  through  which 
these  pipelines  must  pass.  In  addition, 
pipelines  may  encounter  legal  difficulty 
in  identifying  a  public  use  or  benefit  to 
a  State  through  which  it  must  pass,  but 
in  which  it  will  neither  gather  nor  de- 
liver coal.  It  may  thus  be  precluded  from 
receiving  the  right  of  State  eminent 
domain. 

Similar  difficulties  led  to  the  grant  of 
Federal  eminent  domain  authority  to 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  and  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Cole  Act  In  1941, 


which  granted  Federal  em'nent  dcnnain 
authority  to  petroleum  pipdines.  Even 
the  western  land  grant  railroads.  Includ- 
ing the  Union  Pacific  and  the  predeces- 
sors to  the  Burlington  Northern  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroads,  were  granted  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain  authority  in  the 
mid-1860's. 

Legislation  to  grant  the  right  of  Fed- 
eral eminent  d(»nain  to  interstate  coal 
pipelines  was  first  considered  by  Con- 
gress in  1974.  The  Senate  passed  the 
Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1974  by  voice  vote 
on  September  18,  1974,  but  the  legisla- 
tion was  not  considered  by  the  House. 
In  1978,  the  House  defeated  coal  slurry 
pipeline  legislation.  Much  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  legislation  then  and  now 
has  come  from  the  pipeline's  competi- 
tors, the  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  railroad  coal  trsuispor- 
tation  rates  have  increased  precipitously 
since  1974.  For  Instance,  in  the  now  fa- 
mous case  concerning  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
the  city-owned  electric  utility  was  quoted 
a  railroad  coal  haulage  rate  of  $11.09 
per  ton  in  1974.  On  the  basis  of  the 
quoted  rate,  the  utility  entered  into  two 
20-year  purchase  contracts  for  western 
coal  and  committed  to  build  two  coal- 
fired  electric  generating  plants.  The  co€il 
haulage  rates  to  San  Antonio  increased 
steadily  imtil,  on  March  18,  1981,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proved a  rate  of  $23.05  per  ton — a  dou- 
bling in  7  years. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  experience,  Mr. 
President.  The  rail  haulage  rate  for  mov- 
ing 5  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  from 
the  Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyoming 
to  a  utility  near  White  Bluff,  Ark.,  in- 
creased from  $12.78  per  ton  in  1977, 
to  $21.66  per  ton  on  November  1,  1981. 
Domestic  coal  transportation  rates 
have  gone  so  high  that  some  utilities 
have  actually  found  it  more  economic 
to  import  coal  from  Poland,  South 
Africa,  and  Australia.  In  addition,  our 
coal  export  potential  has  not  and  will 
not  be  fully  recognized  until  there  is  a 
viable  alternative  to  rail  transport. 

The  development  of  interstate  coal 
distribution  systems  will  provide  com- 
petition for  the  railroads  that  should 
help  moderate  the  increases  in  rail  coal 
haulage  rates.  A  perfect  example  of  this 
is  the  response  of  the  competing  rail- 
road to  the  108-mile  intrastate  coal  pipe- 
line from  Cadiz,  Ohio,  to  Cleveland.  In  a 
successful  effort  to  drive  that  pipeline 
out  of  business,  the  railroad  cut  its  coal 
transportation  rates  from  $3.47  per  ton 
to  $1.88  per  ton.  While  coal  pipelines 
will  imdoubtedly  provide  competition  to 
the  railroads,  such  predatory  pricing 
should  be  obviated  by  our  Nation's  pro- 
jected increase  in  coal  production. 

The  national  energy  transportation 
study  (NETS),  which  was  issued  in  July 
1980,  projects  that  coal  shipments  will 
triple  between  1975  and  1990.  Accord- 
ing to  the  NETS  report: 

If  all  the  slurry  pipelines  ciurently  under 
consideration  are  built  and  operated  at  full 
capacity,  they  will  be  able  to  carry  176  mil- 
lion tons  by  1990.  This  amounts  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  increase  (in  coal  haulage)  and 
13  percent  of  the  total  amount  (of  coal  haul- 
age). However,  a  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  concluded  that 


slurry  pipelines  are  most  likely  to  be  carry- 
ing between  70  and  123  million  tons  of  coal 
In  1990.  This  amounts  to  between  5  and  9 
-ercent  of  t>)e  total  coal  to  be  tran^-orted 
in  1990.  (NETS  Report,  p.  7ft-78;  parenthet- 
Icals  added) 

Moreover,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  of 
1980  has  given  the  railroads  the  flexi- 
bility to  compete  with  coal  pipelines.  To 
a  large  extent,  railroad  rates  have  been 
deregulated  and  railroads  now  have  the 
authority  to  enter  into  long-term  coal 
haulage  contracts.  Because  the  first  in- 
terstate coal  pipelme  system  could  take 
at  least  5  years  to  become  operational, 
the  railroads  will  have  sufficient  time  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  competing  with 
such  pipelines. 

The  water  requirements  of  coal  pipe- 
lines have  been  a  concern  In  the  arid 
Western  States  where  much  of  our  low- 
sulfur  coal  is  located.  Yet,  except  for 
unit  trains  coal  pipelines  will  be  the  least 
water  consumptive  method  of  making 
use  of  western  coal.  Coal  pipelines  re- 
quire 1  ton  of  water  per  1  ton  of  coal; 
coal  gasification  plants  will  require  2 
tons  of  water  per  ton  of  coal;  and  mine- 
mouth  electric  generating  plants  will  re- 
quire 7  tons  of  water  per  ton  of  coal. 
Given  the  safety  and  environmental 
problems  associated  with  the  numerous 
unit  trains  required  to  move  western 
coal.  Western  States  may  well  determine 
that  coal  pipelines  are  a  more  than  ac- 
ceptable method  of  transport.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  protects  all 
States  by  providing  that  any  water  used 
in  the  pipelines  must  be  obtained  pur- 
suant to  State  substantive  and  procedur- 
al law.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  legis- 
lative protection  for  such  State  laws  by 
stating  that  use  of  water  in  a  coal  pipe- 
lines is  not  a  use  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  interstate  coal  pipelines 
can  be  as  important  to  our  Nation  as 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines,  inter- 
state petroleum  pipelines,  and  transcon- 
tinental railroads.  The  time  has  come  to 
allow  the  marketplace  to  determine  if 
these  systems  should  be  developed  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  energy 
transportation  system.  Private  com- 
panies stand  ready  and  waiting  to  de- 
velop such  systems  with  private  funds. 
All  they  require  is  the  impetus  that  Is 
provided  by  this  bill.  We  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  assuring  that  the 
Coal  Utilization  and  Distribution  Act  of 
1981  is  enacted  during  this  Congress.  The 
nation  should  not  be  forced  to  wait  any 
longer.* 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  cosponsoring  legislation  that 
will  authorize  the  Federal  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  for  coal  pipelines.  The  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  permit  the 
development  of  coal  pipelines  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  national  energy  trans- 
portation and  distribution  system. 

Coal  pipelines,  which  will  be  privately 
financed,  could  be  the  key  to  unlocking 
much  of  our  vast  coal  resources  and 
moving  them  to  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  at  reasonable  cost.  "Rie  exist- 
ence of  a  temporary  oil  surplus  should 
not  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
The  outlook  for  the  next  25  years  is 
bleak.  We  simply  will  not  be  finding 
enough  domestic  oil  to  meet  our  needs. 
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We  will  remain  heavily  dependent  on 
costly  foreign  oil,  much  of  it  from  in- 
secure sources.  Our  national  energy 
strategy  must  continue  to  stress  the  de- 
velopment of  coal,  nuclear,  synfuels.  and 
other  domestic  energy  sources  in  order 
to  reduce  the  role  of  oU  in  meeting  na- 
tional energy  needs.  ^  ^    w    . 

With  respect  to  coal,  we  need  to  begm 
putting  in  place  the  Infrastructure  that 
will  permit  the  mining,  transportation, 
and  marketing  of  greatly  increased  vol- 
umes of  coal.  Clearly,  this  infrastructure 
must  Include  alternatives  to  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  by  rail.  ,  .    ^^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  market  for  coal  is  an  international 
market.  Domestic  coal  mvist  compete  in 
that  market,  not  only  for  foreign  sales 
but  also  for  domestic  sales.  Already  some 
of  our  utilities  are  importing  foreign  coal 
rather  than  relying  on  domestic  coal, 
partly  because  long-haul  domestic  rail 
trans^^ortation  costs  now  exceed  $20  a 
ton.  In  the  future,  foreign  coal  may  con- 
tinue to  make  inroads  on  domestic  mar- 
kets in  areas  of  the  country  like  the 
Southeast  where  there  Is  easy  access  to 
foreign  coal. 

We  are  also  competing  for  a  huge  coal 
export  trade.  The  1980  world  coal  study 
found  that  world  coal  production  must 
increase  2.5  to  3  times  in  the  next  20 
years  if  the  world's  proiected  energy  de- 
mand is  to  be  met  and  forecasts  are  that 
world  trade  in  coal  must  grow  10  to  15 
times  above  1979  levels.  The  study  found 
that  the  United  States  and  Australia  are 
the  two  countries  most  capable  of  meet- 
ing this  needed  growth  In  world  coal 
trade,  although  Canada,  China,  and  sev- 
eral South  American  nations  have  coal 
export  capability.  To  the  extent  that  we 
are  able  to  become  leading  coal  export- 
ers, our  Nation  obviously  will  enjoy 
significant  economic  and  foreign  policy 
benefits. 

The  development  of  interstate  coal 
pipelines  will  assist  our  Nation  to  develop 
our  coal  resources  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets.  The  existence  of  coal 
pipelines  will  help  to  moderate  the  In- 
cresise  in  rail  coal  haulage  rates,  rates 
that  have  already  increased  14  percent 
this  year.  While  the  front  end  costs  of 
pipelines  are  large,  the  operating  costs 
are  far  below  railroad  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
concerns  of  some  of  my  colleagues  fr<«n 
Western  States  regarding  coal  pipelines 
and  the  preservation  of  State  water 
rights.  The  language  in  the  bill  we  are 
Introducing  today  provides  everv  possible 
protection  for  State  water  rights.  Any 
water  used  for  coal  pipelines  must  be  bjc- 
qulred  pursuant  to  State  substantive  and 
procedural  law.  A  grant  of  Federal  emi- 
nent domain  power  is  not  In  any  way  a 
license  to  acquire  State  water  rights. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  that 
the  time  has  come  to  give  coal  pipelines 
the  same  right  of  eminent  domain  that 
we  have  given  to  other  national  trans- 
portation and  distribution  systems.  In- 
cluding interstate  natural  gas  pipelines, 
some  interstate  petroleum  pipelines,  and 
certain  major  transcontinental  railroads. 
The  national  interest  in  a  secure  energy 
future  Is  at  stake.* 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Louisiana,  Senator  John- 
ston, in  introducing  legislation  that  will 
facilitate  the  construction  of  coal-slurry 
pipelines.  This  legislation  is  needed  to 
lower  the  cost  of  energy  to  American 
consumers  and  lessen  our  dependency  in 
imported  energv  by  establishing  eminent 
domain  authority  to  slurry-pipeline  car- 
riers. 

If  present  construction  plans  for  coal- 
slurry  pipelines  are  completed,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  consumers  will  save  a  mini- 
mum of  $4.5  billion  In  transportation 
charges  during  the  1990's.  Increases  in 
future  costs  to  operate  pipelines  will  be 
slight  compared  with  other  methods  of 
transporting  coal.  Overall,  once  a  coal- 
slurrv  pipeline  is  installed,  it  is  nearly  in- 
flation proof  because  it  has  few  moving 
parts,  maintenance  costs  are  low,  and  few 
personnel  are  required  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem. The  cost  advantage  enjoyed  by 
slurry  pipelines  will,  therefore,  grow  in 
the  future. 

In  siddltiOTi  to  saving  consumers 
money,  this  legislation  addresses  another 
pressing  issue,  energy  independence. 
Presently,  coal  provides  21  percent  of  all 
energy  produced  in  this  country.  It 
should  supply  an  even  higher  percentage 
because  the  United  States  is  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  coal.  At  present  rates  of  con- 
sumption, this  country  has  300  years  of 
known  reserves.  By  tapping  this  enor- 
mous source  of  new  energy  more  fully 
through  the  use  of  slurry  pipelines,  we 
can  dramatically  lower  national  use  of 
Imported  foreign  energy. 

Expanding  the  use  of  slurry  pipelines 
will  not  Injure  any  other  industry.  Rail- 
roads presently  move  65  percent  of  all 
coal,  and  by  1990  they  will  carry  an  even 
higher  percentage  since  slurry  pipelines 
are  expected  to  handle  only  20  percent  of 
the  1.2  billion  additional  tonnage  the 
country  will  need  by  that  date. 

Finally,  many  organizations  that  are 
often  on  opposite  sides  of  development 
Issues  are  in  full  accord  with  the  need  to 
expedite  development  of  coal-slurry  pioe- 
lines  as  proposed  by  this  legislation. 
These  groups  are  listed  below : 
List  of  GaotJPS 

Miami  Her&ld. 

New  York  Times. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

American   AssocUtlon   of  Retired   People. 

National  Alliance  of  Senior  Cltl2«ns. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

United  Association  of  Plumbers. 

Teamsters. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades,  KFL- 
CIO. 

Ooeratlng  Engineers. 

Edison  Electric  Institute. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As»o- 
clatlon. 

American  Tniclrlng  Association. 

Southern  Leelslative  Conference. 

Southern  States  Enerev  Board. 

Florida  Ai'dubon  Society. 

Florida  Ent^neertne  Society. 

Florida  Wildlife  Federation. 

Coal  is  an  important  natural  resource 
which  could  reo'are  imoorted  oil  as  an 
enerey  source.  While  Imoortant  progress 
toward  energy  Independence   Is  being 


made,  this  important  step  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  greater  use  of  coal 
as  a  replacement  fuel  for  oil  and  gas.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Eacletoit,   and   Mr.  Rxn>- 

KAN)  : 

S.  1845.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Crovemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  and  the 
charter  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  allowing  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  issue  general 
obligation  bonds  and  notes  and  revenue 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ISSUANCE    OF   CENESAL    RCVENTTE   BOITOS   AMD 
NOTES 

*  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  Senators  Eagleton  and  Rudman.  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act  and  the  charter  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  allowing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  issue  general  obligation  bonds 
and  notes  and  revenue  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  obligations. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Home  Rule 
Act  grants  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
authority  to  fund  capital  projects 
through  borrowing  on  the  municipal 
bond  market,  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  municipalities  operate.  For  several 
years,  the  District  has  been  working 
diligently  to  put  its  finances  in  order  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  utilize  this  authority. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  generally  technical  in 
nature.  It  was  drafted  with  the  assist- 
ance and  collaboration  of  the  city's  fi- 
nancial advisers  and  is  intended  to  clear 
up  potential  inconsistencies  in  the  Home 
Rule  Act's  authorization  of  bonding 
power.  It  will  greatly  enhance  the  city's 
ability  to  enter  the  bond  market  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  subcommittee  will  move  ex- 
peditiously to  consider  this  legislation 
and  report  it  back  to  the  full  Senate.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  bill  every 
favo^ble  consideration.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
S.  1846.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  in- 
centive special  pay  for  certain  dentists 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SPECIAL    PAT    FOH    CEKTAZN     VSTERANB'    ADMIN- 
ISTXATION  DENTISTS 

*  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Matsunaga  and  myself,  to  pro- 
vide for  special  incentive  pav  for  those 
dentists  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  have  received  advanced  professional 
certification/specialty  board  certifica- 
tion. 

Our  proposal  would  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
provide  for  the  same  $2,500  bonus  M 
Veterans'     Administration     physidaua 
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presently  receive,  when  a  member  of  the 
dental  profession  has  passed  his  or  her 
national  ^eclalty  boards.  This  accom- 
pUstament  Is  Indeed  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
practltl<»er'8  professional  ccHnpetence 
and  the  esteem  for  which  he  or  she  Is 
held  by  his  or  her  colleagues. 

In  all  candor,  we  were  surprised  to 
recoitly  learn  that  Veterans'  Admtnis- 
traUoQ  dentists  are  not  already  treated 
In  a  manner  compatible  with  their  Vet- 
erans' Administration  physician  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  baokground  maiterials 


provided  me  by  the  American  Dental 
Assoclatkm  be  printed  In  the  Ricou.  as 
well  as  the  text  of  our  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  IBM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houea 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**em,\>led,  Tbftt  MCtkm 
4118  of  title  38.  UnltMl  SUtM  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subeeoUon  (e)  (2) — 

(A)  by  redeslgneting  elauae  (O)  m  elauie 
(D):»nd 

CCRTIHCATION  AND  EXAMINATION  DATA 
lAeeamuMlvi  dttil 


(B)  by  liuertlng  after  dauae  (B)  tbe  fol- 
lowlag  new  clauae : 

"(C)  For  board  certification  in  a  specialty, 
83.800.": 

(2)  insubaeetlon  (c)(4)— 

(A)  by  redeeignating  clause  (O)  as  clause 
(D):and 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  after  elauM  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauae : 

"(C)  For  board  certification  in  a  specialty, 
8147S.";  and 

(3)  in  iubseotion  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(c)(2)(C)''  and  In- 
aerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  (2)  (D)";  and 

(B)  by  etriking  out  "(c)(4)(C)"  and  In- 
aertlng in  Ueu  thereof  "(c)(4)(D)'*. 


FNAdiiif  diti 


DwrtiipaMIc  Ends-  Oral  0. 8  M.  Oi«»- 


dontics, 
194^ 


IMi 


i» 


Dtttel  ADA  racarilti«a 

Number  ctrtifiMi  wittraut  tnmiMtion 

Niimbtr  ctfUM  by  •uninitioii  to  Jan.  1, 1)81 

TaWctttllMlojM.1, 198L 

Nambir  dtcaHtd,  dnppid  or  pliMd  m  ImcUm  roll  Id  Jan.  1, 1981. 

Nvmbw  of  dipiomiln,  Jm.  1, 1911 

IKOdila: 

Nnmbor  of  diptomatts,  Jon.  1, 1980 

Numbor  ctflifiwi  in  1990 . 

Numbor  docMiod,  dreppad  or  pitcod  on  inaetivo  loN. 

Numbar  of  appHcaliom  nealMid 

Nambtr  of  aceaplabi*  applkatkMis  roctlvad 

Numbar  of  unaccaptaMt  applicatian  racatvad 


19S1 

19M 

1950 

1947 

1190 

Utt 

i»a 

l»tt 

12 
US 

34 

541 

7 
223 

15 
2.764 

98 

1,581 

15 
373 

88 

516 

69 

660 

157 

575 
75 

230 
22 

2.779 
351 

1,679 
545 

388 

41 

604 
180 

279 

57 

148 

100 


500 


>212 


2,428 


1,134 


347 


424 


S81 


100 

47* 

ao 

2,310 

3 

29 

8 

144 

3 

8 

8 

26 

7 

88 

8 

186 

6 

8S 

8 

172 

1 

0 

0 

14 

123 

317 

401 

565 

38 

33 

24 

20 

27 

3 

1 

4 

198 

138 

107 

51 

193 

136 

107 

51 

S 

0 

0 

0 

■  Indudas  4  diptomataa  droppad  from  acUva  status  in  1979. 


ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 


Piofaisioaal 


Dantal  public    Endo- 
htalth  dontics 


Oral 


0.8M. 
turiary 


OiHio- 
dontics 


Pado- 
dontics 


Pario- 
dontics 


PntUio- 
dontia 


ADA  or  NDA  mambarshipL. *a No No No — No 

Spadalty  society  mambarship. No Ho No No No 

Education:  Yaars  of  advtncad  aducation  in  addition  to  DOS  or  DMD   2 2 2 3 2 

dairaa. 
Exparianca:  Total  yaars  of  spacislty  exparianca  includini  advancad    6> 5 5 5 

aducatiwi. 

EkIusIvo  praetica  of  spaciatty „  Vas Ya» Ncl_ Yai — 

Othar:  Citlienship _ Any Any Any Any 

Alliliala  cartilicatas  lor  noncitinnsL No No Yas Yat 

Statolkamura _ Nol Yai No No 


..  Ho.. 
..  No.. 
.-  2... 


Ho 

No.„ 
.  2„.. 


Ho. 

Na 

.  2.« 


5«.- 


—  5. 


.  No.. 
Any.. 
Yas.. 
Yas.. 


.  Yas.. 

Any.. 

NflL. 

No.. 


.  Yas... 
Any... 

HO 

No 


.  Vai. 

Any. 

Ym. 
.  No. 


■  3  yr  of  tdvaiKed  triininf  for  cartrfication  in  inixillofKial  prosthatics. 
'A  total  of  7  calendar  years  ot  expeilence  and/or  aducation  shall  have  elapiad  subsequent  to 
iraduatlon  from  dental  school  before  a  candidate  is  aiitiMe  for  examination. 


>  Does  not  include  yaars  of  advanced  education. 


DsrmxTioifs  or  Specxai.  Areas  or  Demtal 
Practice  as  Approved  by  the  Council  on 
Dental  Education,  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, Mat  197S 

It  is  recognized  there  are  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  recognized  areas  of 
dental  practice.  However,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, a  specialist  shall  not  provide  routinely 
procedures  that  are  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
specialty. 

dental  public  health 
Dental  public  health  is  the  science  and  art 
of  preventing  and  controlling  dental  diseases 
and  promotliu;  dental  health  through  orga- 
nized community  efforts.  It  is  that  form  of 
dental  practice  which  serves  the  community 
as  a  patient  rather  than  the  individual.  It  U 
concerned  with  the  dental  health  education 
of  the  pubUc.  with  applied  dental  research, 
and  with  the  administration  of  group  dental 
care  programs  as  well  as  the  prevention  and 
control  of  dental  diseases  on  a  community 
basis. 

endodontics 
Endodontics  is  that  branch  of  dentistry 
that  deals  with  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
oral  conditions  which  arise  as  a  result  of 
pathoses  of  the  dental  pulp.  Its  study  en- 
compaaaea  related  basic  and  clinical  sciences 


including  the  biology  of  the  normal  pulp  and 
supporting  structures,  etiology,  diagnosis, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases  and  in- 
juries of  the  pulp  and  perlradlcular  tissues. 
(Revised  May  1977) . 

ORAL   PATHOLOOT 

Oral  pathology  is  tliat  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  the  natiire  of  the  diseases 
affecting  the  oral  and  adjacent  regions, 
through  study  of  its  causes.  Its  processes  and 
its  effects,  together  with  the  associated  alter- 
ations of  oral  structure  and  function.  The 
practice  of  oral  pathology  shall  include  the 
development  and  application  of  thin  knowl- 
edge through  the  use  of  clinical,  microscopic, 
radiographic,  biochemical  or  other  such  lab- 
oratory examinations  or  procedures  as  may 
be  required  to  establish  a  diagnosis  and/or 
gain  other  Information  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  health  of  the  patient,  or  to  correct 
the  result  of  structural  or  functional  changes 
produced  by  alterations  from  the  normal. 

ORAL  AND  MAZILLOrACIAI.  BUSGBBT 

Oral  and  maxillofacial  surgery  is  that  part 
of  dental  practice  which  deais  with  diagno- 
sis, the  surgical  and  adjunctive  treatment 
of  diseases,  injuries  and  defects  of  the  oral 
and  maxillofacial  region.  (Revised  May,  1078) 


OSTUOOOMTICS 

Orthodontics  is  that  area  of  dentistry  con- 
cemed  with  the  supervision,  guidance  and 
correction  of  the  growing  or  mature  dento- 
fadal  structures,  including  those  conditions 
that  require  movement  of  teeth  or  correc- 
tion of  malrelationslUps  and  malformationa 
of  their  related  atructures  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  relatioosblps  between  and  among 
teeth  and  facial  bones  by  the  appUoatlon  of 
f<Mrces  and/or  the  stimulation  and  redirec- 
tion of  functional  forces  within  the  cranio- 
facial complex. 

Idajor  responsibUlties  of  orthodontic  prac- 
tice Include  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  inter- 
ception and  treatment  of  all  forms  of  mal- 
occlusion of  the  teeth  and  associated  altera- 
tions in  their  surrounding  structures;  the 
design,  application,  and  control  of  func- 
tional and  corrective  appliances;  and  the 
guidance  of  the  dentition  and  its  support- 
ing structures  to  attain  and  maintain  opti- 
mum occlusal  relations  in  physiologic  and 
esthetic  harmony  among  facial  and  cranial 
structures.  (Revised,  December,  IBM) 

PEDODONTICS 

The  specialty  of  pedodontics  is  the  prac- 
tice and  teaching  of  comprehensive  preven- 
tive and  therapeutic  oral  health  care  of  cbU- 
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dna  from  birth  through  adoiesoenoe.  It  Shall 
be  construed  to  include  care  for  special  pa- 
tlanto  beyond  the  age  of  adolescence  who 
demonstrate  mental,  phyaioal  and/or  emo- 
tlcmal  problems. 

mioDoimcs 
Periodontics  is  that  branch  of  dentistry 
which  deals  with  the  dlagnoaU  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  of  the  supporting  and  sur- 
rounding tissues  of  the  teeth.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  theee  structuree  and 
tlsaues,  achieved  through  periodontal  treat- 
ment proceduree.  Is  also  considered  to  be  the 
xeaponsibUity  of  the  perlodontut.  The  scope 
ahall  be  limited  to  preclude  permanent  re- 
storative dentistry.  (Revised,  May.  1880) 

PBOSTHODONTICS 

Prosthodontlcs  is  that  branch  of  dentistry 
pertaining  to  the  reetoraUon  and  mainta- 
nance  of  oral  functions,  comfort,  appear- 
ance and  health  of  the  patient  by  the  resto- 
ration of  natural  teeth  and/or  the  replace- 
ment of  missing  teeth  and  contiguous  oral 
and  maxlUofacial  ttssuee  with  artificial  sub- 
stitutes.* 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
8.  1847.  A  bill  to  require  an  annucd 
authorization  for  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem excluding  the  Supreme  Coiui;;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PEDSRAL  .TUDIdAL  SALARY  COI«TSOL  ACT  OP  leSl 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Control  Act.  This  bill  would  serve  two 
purposes:  It  would  set  up  an  authorizing 
process  for  appropriating  funds  to  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  it  would  put  on  end  to 
automatic,  back-door  pay  raises  for  Fed- 
eral judges. 

Currently  judges  In  the  Federal  court 
system  receive  generous  annual  salaries, 
ranging  from  a  high  of  $96,800  awarded 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  a  low  of  $53,500  given  bankruptcy 
judges.  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  receive  $03,000,  while  judges  in  the 
12  circuits  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  in  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  all  receive 
$70,300  a  year.  Under  present  law  the 
executive  branch  and  not  Congress  sets 
the  salaries  and  budgets  of  these  judges 
cmd  their  staffs.  As  authorized  by  the 
Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1976.  the  President  submits  salary  fig- 
ures to  Congress  for  its  ratification.  Con- 
gress has  little  chance  to  form  its  own 
coherent  budget  policy  for  the  judiciary. 

The  first  portion  of  the  legislation  I  In- 
troduce today,  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill, 
would  make  courts  of  appeals,  district 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  UJ3. 
Courts  sublect  to  Congress  annual  au- 
thorizing process.  Covered  also  would  be 
U.S.  magistrates,  jurors,  commissioners, 
and  attorneys  appointed  to  represent 
persons  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964.  Under  sections  2  and  3,  Congress 
could  set  up  its  own  specific  financial 
guidelines.  It  would  no  longer  have  to 
rely  solely  on  the  President's  budget  as 
Its  benchmark  in  setting  salaries  for 
judges  and  their  employees  or  in  supply- 
ing funds  for  operating  and  maintaining 
the  judiciary. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Salary  Control 
Act  also  addresses  a  major  probI«n  with 


existing  legislation,  m  virtually  automatic 
Bpniiai  salary  Increase  built  Into  the 
present  statutory  system.  Under  the  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Cost-of-living  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1975  and  the  Pay  Compara- 
bUity  Act  of  1970.  each  year  the  Presi- 
dent passes  on  to  Congress  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  increasing  judldal  salaries. 

Should  Congress  manage  not  to  vote 
down  these  Increases  before  midnight  on 
S^traaber  30  of  a  given  year,  they  auto- 
maticaUy  take  effect  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  year  Congress  missed  the 
deadline  by  only  27  minutes  and.  In  an 
effort  to  give  effect  to  Its  intent  to  cap 
judldfd  salaries,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
stop  the  clock  before  midnight.  Despite 
this  last  minute  rush  of  activity  and  even 
though  salary  Increases  for  other  Fed- 
eral employees  were  cmiped.  the  country 
has  still  been  saddled  vrlth  judicial  sal- 
ary increases  that  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  authorize. 

The  reason  Is  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  last  winter  In  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  wm,  449  U.S.  200.  There,  the 
Court  ruled  that  article  in  of  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  alteration  of  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  judges  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1  because  the  new  rates  vest  on 
that  date.  At  present,  a  failure  by  Con- 
grew  to  move  quickly  enough,  even 
though  a  dday  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
can  have  harmful  consequences  for  con- 
gressional budget  plans. 

Section  4,  the  final  portion  of  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today,  would  put  a 
stop  to  these  back-door  Increases  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  for 
judges  of  the  Inferior  courts  created  by 
Congress.  Only  those  adiustments  thftt 
Congress  speclfcaJly  authorizes  would 
ac^u'llv  t-iUce  effect. 

The  lefdslat'on  Includes  the  Supreme 
Court  wft.hin  its  reoufrement  that  ron- 
press  Bffrmatlvely  authorize  all  nay  in- 
creases. But.  It  excludes  the  Runreme 
Court  from,  the  general  authorlztoR  proc- 
ess, rot  herau!=e  it  wou'd  be  unronsWtn- 
tiona'  tfl  do  otherwise,  but  berwu.se  It 
would  obviate  the  oosslbflitv  of  imdtie 
congressional  influence  over  fimd«men- 
tal  iudlrfal  policy  and  decls'ons.  Also.  I 
believe  It  would  he  lnnDnronr«ate  to  re- 
oul'*  nnnual  aut.hor'zation  for  the  he«d 
of  snother  senarate  hrarch  and  tho  on'y 
court  rrent.<>d  expllr.ltly  by  the  Con«t.'t«- 
t.ion.  Sfmilnrly.  f^omrress  has  rot  m«H«» 
the  President,  the  chief  o'  t>ie  erp^tjtive 
branch,  subject  to  the  annual  authoriz- 
injT  process. 

In  Its  entirety  the  Federal  Judicial 
Salary  Control  Act  provides  a  balanced 
means  for  legislative  committees,  and 
Congress  as  a  whole,  periodically  to  de- 
fine budgetary  ohlectives  for  the  judi- 
ciary. Under  its  provisions  Corpres.-,  will 
be  able  to  .sneclfy  a  desired  level  of  fund- 
ing Instead  of  hiistlly  rushing  to  amend 
flfoires  furnished  by  another  branch  of 
the  Oovemment. 

I  unre  mv  colleagues  to  suoport  this 
led-slatlon.  the  need  for  which  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  to  us  all  by  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan'mous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


marks. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
thereafter  there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
a  copy  of  the  November  1,  1981.  article 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal reporting  on  the  most  recent  pay 
raise  which  was  provided  to  Federal 
judges  contrary  to  congressional  Intent 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

B.  1847 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejn-etentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Control  Act  of  1061". 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Federal  Judiciary"  includea — 

(1)  the  courts  of  appeals,  the  district 
courts  constituted  by  chapter  S  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  including  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patant  Appeals,  and  the 
Court  of  Customs; 

(3)  United  States  magistrates; 

(3)  jurora  and  commlsstoners; 

(4)  the  Federal  Public  Defender  and  Com- 
munity Defender  organizations  and  attorneys 
appointed  to  represent  persons  under  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964; 

(5)  Bankruptcy  cour.s; 

(8)  the  Federal  Judicial  Center; 

(7)  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts;  and 

(8)  the  United  States  Cotirt  of  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa 
of  law,  no  appropriation  may  be  made  for  the 
Federal  judiciary,  including  the  payment  of 
salaries  of  judges  and  employees  and  the  ex- 
penses of  operation  and  maintenance,  for  any 
llscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1982,  except  as  speclflcaUy  authorized  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and 
inferior  Courts  of  the  United  States,  shaU  re- 
ceive, for  their  services,  no  increase  in  com- 
pensation during  their  continuance  in  office, 
or  during  their  retirement  therefrom,  except 
as  may  hereafter  be  specifically  provided  by 
separate  Act  of  Congress  authorizlDg  such  in- 
crease and  stating  the  amount  thereof. 

Judicial  Pat  Increase  Slip  Past  Deaolins 
Federal  judges  received  a  pay  raise  October 
1,  despite  a  provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
continuing  resolution  package,  Hjr.  Res.  335, 
which  sought  to  bar  executive  level  federal 
employees  from  a  recommended  4.8  percent 
pay  increase.  Under  the  Federal  Pay  Compa- 
rabiUry  Act,  the  President  recommends  an 
annual  pay  increase  for  all  federal  employees 
which  automatically  takes  effect  at  the  atart 
of  the  new  fiscal  year — October  1 — unleai 
Congress  disapproves  of  the  raise.  HJ.  Eea. 
325,  which  froze  federal  executive  level  sal- 
aries at  S50, 112.60,  was  Intended  to  cover 
judges  but  was  not  cleared  by  Congress  untU 
12:27  ajn.,  October  1,  and  was  not  signed  by 
the  President  untU  later  that  day.  The  au- 
tomatic salary  Increases,  however,  took  effect 
at  midnight,  and  Judges'  salary  increaaes  may 
not  be  rescinded,  according  to  last  year'e  WiU 
decision,  once  they  take  effect.  That  decision 
held  that  repealing  a  Judicial  salary  Increase 
after  the  bee'nnlag  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
would  violate  the  Compensation  Clause  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  reductions  In  Arti- 
cle ni  judges'  salaries.  The  ralae  brlnga  the 
Chief  Justice's  salary  up  to  896J0O  and  the 
associate  Justices  up  to  $93,000.  Clrciilt  judges 
now  earn  •74,300  and  district  court  judges 
earn  •70300.* 
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By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr.    Nickles, 
Mr.  Qtjayle.  Mr.  Rubjcan,  Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Symms)  : 
S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate May  7.  1982.  as  "Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

vhttnam  vmaANB*  day 

Mr.  MDRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  on  behsOf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Abdnor,  Andrews, 
D'Amato,  Denton,  East,  Gorton,  Grass- 
ley,  Hawkins,  Kasten,  Mattingly, 
Nickles,  Quayle,  Rudman,  Specter,  and 
Symms,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  May  7.  1982 
as  "Vietnam  Veterans'  Day."  We  are  in- 
troducing this  measure  in  recognition  of 
the  particular  contributions  of  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  many  problems  they 
continue  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  their 
service  to  our  country  in  Vietnam.  We 
are  introducing  this  measure  now  to 
allow  ample  time  for  the  planning  of  ac- 
tivities that  veterans  and  other  groups 
would  develop  to  honor  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  date  of  May  7  hais  been 
chosen  because  this  was  the  date  in  1975 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  recog- 
nizes as  the  official  end  to  the  Vietnam 
era. 

Unfortunately,  no  date  can  erase  the 
sacrifices  made  in  that  conflict  and  the 
suffering  which  continues  for  many  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans.  In  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  in  this  Nation,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues  to  rage  on. 
The  many  problems  encountered  by  Viet- 
nam veterans  as  they  continue  the  tran- 
sition from  military  to  civilian  life  are 
not  over  for  some  and  continue  to  affect 
careers  and  family  situations. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  suffer  from  a 
disorder  known  as  delayed  stress  sjm- 
drome  (DSS),  a  direct  result  of  thfc 
trauma  of  the  Vietnam  war.  A  publica- 
tion from  the  veterans  delayed  stress 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veteran  Centers  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  describes 
some  of  the  categories  of  the  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder. 

The  essential  feature  of  DSS  is  the  de- 
velopment of  characteristic  symptoms 
that  follow  a  psychologically  traumatic 
event  generally  outside  the  range  of  nor- 
mal human  experience.  The  trauma  may 
be  experienced  alone  or,  as  a  military 
experience,  in  the  company  of  groups  of 
people.  As  the  Diagnostic  and  Statistical 
Manual  of  Mental  Disorders  (third  edi- 
tion) explains,  "the  traumatic  event 
can  be  reexperlenced  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Commonly,  the  individual  has  a 
recurrent  painful,  intrusive  recollections 
of  the  event  or  recurrent  dreams  or 
nightmares  during  which  the  event  is 
reexperlenced."  A  person  suffering  from 
DSS  may  complain  of  feeling  detached 
and  estranged  from  other  people  and 
complain  of  a  lost  ability  to  become  in- 
terested in  previously  enjoyed  activities. 
Symptoms  of  depression  of  anxiety 
are  common  among  victims  of  DSS  and 


are  in  many  cases  severe.  Increased  ir- 
ritability may  be  associated  with  spo- 
radic and  unpredictable  explosions  of 
aggressive  behavior  that  resiilts  from 
minimal  or  no  provocation.  Although  all 
of  these  symptoms  may  begin  to  occur 
immediately  after  the  trauma,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  symptoms  to  occur  sifter 
a  latency  period  of  months  or  years. 

Delayed  stress  syndrome  in  the  mili- 
tary experience  is  not,  of  course,  limited 
to  the  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Vet- 
erans of  all  wars  have  experienced  some 
form  of  post-traiunatic  stress.  But  the 
incidence  of  this  disorder  in  Vietnam  vet- 
erans appears  to  be  particularly  high. 
The  intermittent  psychological  effects  of 
the  Vietnam  experience  continue  to 
hamper  significantly  some  veterans' 
ability  to  maintain  steady  employmoit. 
Recently  established  veteran  centers 
in  cities  across  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
doctors  in  the  veterans'  hospitals  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  ease  the  post-trau- 
matic stress  experienced  by  Vietnam  vet- 
erans in  order  to  ease  the  transition  to 
a  productive  and  useful  civilian  life. 
Time,  of  course,  will  help  as  well.  But  in 
spite  of  the  time  that  has  passed,  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  traimia  experienced  in 
that  conflict. 

The  problems  about  which  I  have  been 
speaking  are  real.  I  do  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  admira- 
tion to  those  majority  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  who,  through  will  and 
perseverence,  have  transcended  the 
physical  and  psychological  effects  of  that 
war  and  who  are  now  making  significant 
contributions  to  our  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  era  deserve  special  recog- 
nition for  their  sacrifice  and  service  to 
this  country.  These  veterans  returned 
from  Vietnam  to  a  nation  that  was,  at 
best,  ambivalent  over  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  many  of  them  have 
yet  to  feel  the  sense  of  being  welcomed 
home  by  the  Nation  for  which  they 
fought.  I  am  proud  of  their  contributions 
to  the  Nation  and  military  service  and 
feel  that  the  Congress  should  support 
their  continued  struggle  to  leave  Viet- 
nam behind  and  to  concentrate  on  life  in 
these  United  States.  I  hope  this  joint 
resolution  and  Vietnam  Veterans  Day 
will  help  awaken  Americans  to  the  great 
debt  we  all  have  to  these  patriotic  Amer- 
icans. 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN   (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  grant 

official  recognition  to  the  International 

Ballet  Competition ;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

RECCXiNITIOK     TO     THE     INTEKNATIONAL    BAIXCT 
COMPnTTION 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  grant  offi- 
cial recognition  to  the  International  Bal- 
let Competition  held  in  the  United 
States. 

The  International  Ballet  Competitions 
which  began  in  Varna,  Bulgaria  in  1964, 
bring  together  dancers,  choreographers, 
and  teachers  from  all  over  the  world  to 
compete  in  what  has  been  termed  the 
"Olympics  of  dance." 


This  prestigious  event  hniors  excel- 
lence in  human  achievement,  fosters  in- 
ternational friendship,  and  passes  on  an 
understanding  of  excellence  to  a  new 
generation  by  the  recognition  of  the 
young  competitors. 

For  a  decade  there  had  been  great  in- 
terest expressed  by  the  international 
dance  community  for  a  competition  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  in  June 
1979,  Jackson,  Miss.,  produced  the  first 
International  Ballet  Competition  ever 
held  in  this  country.  It  was  judged  a 
major  international  success  and  Jackson 
was  joined  together  with  the  other  host 
cities  of  Moscow,  Tokyo,  and  Varna  in  a 
cooperative  arrangement  regarding  fu- 
ture competitions. 

Next  year  preliminary  competitions  In 
six  cities  across  the  United  States  have 
been  planned  in  preparation  for  the  sec- 
ond International  Ballet  Competition  to 
be  held  in  Jackson,  June  20  to  July  4. 
1982.  The  regional  competitions  are  ex- 
pected to  encourage  an  even  greater  U.S. 
participation  *n  the  international  event. 

The  United  States  has  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  world  of  dance 
and  our  achievements  in  ballet  have 
gained  international  recognition.  This 
was  exemprfled  last  spring  when  Aman- 
da McKerrow  of  Rockville,  Md.,  received 
the  gold  medal  at  the  International  Bal- 
let Competition  which  this  year  was  held 
in  Moscow. 

My  joint  resolution  will  give  the  same 
official  sanction  and  recognition  to  the 
comoetitton  held  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
its  participants  as  is  given  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  other  host  coimtries. 

Mr.  President.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Unit«d 
States  recognizes  the  International  Ballet 
Competition  held  in  Jackson.  Mississippi, 
under  the  soonsorshlp  of  the  Mississippi  Bal- 
let International.  Inco'Dorp.ted.  ns  the  offl- 
clal  competition  wlfhln  the  XJnitel  States. 
and  this  or^nl7atlon  and  Its  participants  as 
the  official  renresentartlve^  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Tntemat'onal  Ballet  Comioetl- 
tlon  cycle,  which  orlelnated  In  Varna.  Bul- 
garia, In  1964.  and  rotates  among  the  cities 
of  Varna,  Bulgaria:  Tokyo,  Japan.  Moecow. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 
Jackson.  Mlsslsslppl.9 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   671 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  671,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  establishment  by  each 
State  of  comprehensive  alcohol-trafflc 
safety  programs  as  part  of  its  highway 
safety  program. 

S.    896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  was 
added  as  a  cosnonsor  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Vot'ng  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  for  an  iwldi- 
tional  10  years,  to  extend  certain  other 


provisions  for  an  additional  7  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.  iioe 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zoriubxy,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1106,  a  bill  to 
reform  the  insanity  defense. 

a.  1131 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a  bill 
to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  1376 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuREirBERGn,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1276,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  small  businesses  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  excess  Inventory. 

a.  less 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Soia- 
tor  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1655,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  the  deduction  for  business 
meals  and  to  earmark  the  savings  from 
such  reduction  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

a.  lese 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenbergeh,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Spkctcr)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1656,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  1831 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1831,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  on  the  Delmarya 
Peninsula  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  or 
^^rginia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.j.  BKa.  B7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  B'KER) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bcrdick), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  .  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  .  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslzy)  ,  the  Senator  from 


Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatpblo)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkihs),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hsflir)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlestoh), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsxh), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Jobv- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LucAR) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rawoolph)  . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickir),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoHiNEKY),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Da'-ota  (Mr.  ^bpnor).  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  57, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  February  7  through  13.  1981. 
as  "National  Scleroderma  Wedc." 

B.J.  BXa.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution  to  clarify 
that  it  is  the  basic  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  rely  on  the 
competitive  private  enterprise  system  to 
provide  needed  goods  and  services. 

BJ.  KEa.   Ill 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111,  a  joint  resolution  consenting  to  an 
extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

a.J.  RES.   113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  BnnsEN) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 113,  a  joint  resolut'on  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  November  8, 
1981,  as  "National  Home  Health  Care 

Week." 

a.j.  axa.  its 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  co<!ponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  123,  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCUUtZMT  BESOLTTTION  48 

At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 


ate Concurrait  Resolutioo  48.  a  coocur- 
rent  resolution  disapproving  the  sale  to 
Pakistan  of  F-16  aircraft. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickh,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  48,  supra. 

BEIfATE  BESOLUTIOM  230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  230. 
a  resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  cuts  in  combat  readiness. 
AxmsMXirr  no.  >si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ler). and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Ezon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  591  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  HJl.  4121,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  243— RESOLU- 
•nON  RELATING  TO  TECHNOUDGY 
USED  BY  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 
AND  VOICE  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Rb8.  243 

Whereas  RAdlo  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty, 
and  Voice  of  America  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  and  world  se- 
curity goals:  and 

Whereas  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio  Liberty, 
and  Voice  of  America  disseminate  truthful 
and  factual  reports  to  listeners  In  many  so- 
cieties which  repress  freedom  of  informa- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  broadcasting  true  and 
accurate  information  to  listeners  In  such 
societies  represents  an  Important  Investment 
in  the  protection  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  application  of  high-frequency 
direct  broadcast  satellite  technology  may  im- 
prove the  transmission  of  true  and  accurate 
Information  to  such  societies:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  America  that — 

(1)  an  Interagency  study  should  be  eon- 
ducted  by  the  United  SUtes  Government  to 
determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  direct  broadcaat 
satellite  use  by  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  Voice  of  America:  and 

(2)  this  study  should  Include  analysis  of 
technical,  economic,  and  domestic  and  inter- 
national political  aspects  of  direct  broadcast 
satellite  implementation:  and 

(3)  In  order  to  complete  this  study  In  a 
timely  manner,  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
requests  for  Radio  Frefi^rope.  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  Voice  of  Amerlta-should  Include 
reouests  for  suffldent  ninds  to  complete  the 
study. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  resolution  which  con- 
firms the  Senate's  support  for  the  study 
of  direct  broadcast  satellite  technology 
use  or  leasing  by  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty  and  the  Voice  of  America. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
in  telecommunications  technology  today 
is  that  of  the  direct  broadcast  satellite 
or  DBS.  This  technology,  wh'ch  Is  soon 
to  see  widesoread  commercial  imnlemen- 
tatlon,  provides  bro€wlcastlng  transmit- 
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tal  directly  from  a  satellite  to  Individual 
receiving  antennas. 

The  administration,  including  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Justice,  has 
recognized  the  enormous  potential  of 
DBS  and  has  expressed  strong  support 
for  the  rapid  development  of  this  tech- 
nology. The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  currently  considering  a 
number  of  applications  for  DBS  video 
systems  in  this  country. 

This  flurry  of  activity  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation that  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry is  on  the  verge  of  yet  another 
breakthrough. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Coipmiml- 
cations  Subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
I\}reign  Relations  Committee,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  technology  be  made 
available  to  the  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty  and  the  Voice  of  America 
radio  broadcasting  operations  as  well  as 
to  the  private  sector  for  commercial  use. 

According  to  George  Jacobs,  a  con- 
stdtant  with  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  there  are  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages to  DBS  technology  wh'ch  could 
be  of  particular  Importance  to  RPE/RL 
and  VOA. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  nrobablll^y 
that  direct  broadcasts  by  satellites  would 
be  less  susceotlble  to  jamming,  a  current 
problem  with  transmissions  to  countries 
which  do  not  have  open  broadcasting 
policies. 

Second,  use  of  a  DBS  system  would 
reduce  dependence  on  terrestrial  broad- 
casting Installations  in  foreign  countries 
which  may  not  always  be  hospitable  to 
such  ooeratlons. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  possibility  of 
long-range  cost  effectiveness  compared 
to  current  transmission  practices. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  House 
subcomm'ttee.  James  B.  Conkllng.  di- 
rector of  the  Vo'ce  of  America.  Identified 
three  questions  oerta'nlng  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  DBS  for  Voice  of  America 
broadcasting.  He  maintains,  and  I  agree 
with  his  assessment,  that  DBS  Imole- 
mentatlon  is  technologically  feasible. 
But  the  political  and  economic  ramifi- 
cations of  such  Implementation  need  to 
be  examined  further. 

The  resolution  I  am  ofFering  today 
would  express  Senate  support  for  a 
study  of  this  new  technology  and  Its 
po«!slblo  imoiementatlon  by  RFF/RL  and 
VOA.  Th's  resolution  would  express  the 
Senate's  intention  to  support  and  en- 
courage this  study  through  future 
appropriations. 

We  can  be  very  proud  of  the  work 
done  by  Radio  Free  Eurooe/Radio  Lib- 
erty and  the  Voice  of  America.  It  is 
estimated  that  tens  of  millions  of  people 
hear  these  broadcasts  on  a  regular  basis. 
As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  these 
millions  of  Individuals  to  provide  ac- 
curate, objective  information  concern- 
ing world  events  and  problems.  It  is 
important  that  these  radio  networks 
have  the  opportimlty  to  take  advantage 
of  every  technological  Irmovation  if  and 
when  it  Is  practical  to  implement. 

As  Mr.  Jacobs  has  said : 

We  do  not  want  to  risk  missing  any  un- 
predictable technolotrlcal  breakthroughs  be- 
cause of  Inaction.  We  believe  that  the  po- 
tential of  satellite  technology  Jvistlfles  the 


relative  small  amount  of  funding  and  re- 
sources required  for  feaslbUlty  studies. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Mr.  Jacobs' 
statement  and  today  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  to  insure  that 
the  great  telecommunications  revolution 
will  be  available  to  the  public  as  well 
as  the  private  sector  of  this  important 
industry.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
FRINTINO 


COMMERCE.   JUSTICE.  STATE,  AND 
THE  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATIONS 

AMZNDMUTT   NO.   63t 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (HJl.  4169)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

BEIXCT   COMMTTTEX  ON   INDIAN   ATFAIIS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing  Is  scheduled  for  November 
18, 1981,  beginning  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  1318 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bu'lding,  on 
S.  1613,  a  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to 
certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe,  and,  S.  1468,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  Bums  Paiute  In- 
dian Tribe  as  the  beneficiary  of  a  public 
domain  allotment,  and  to  provide  that 
all  future  similarly  situated  lands  in 
Harney  County,  Oreg.,  will  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  the 
committee  staff  on  224-2251. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  the  scheduling  of  a  public 
hearing  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affa'rs  on  S.  1370.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
acquire  a  subordination,  bv  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise,  in  such  interests  in  the 
oil.  gas,  coal,  or  other  minerals  owned  by 
the  Osage  lYlbe  of  Indians  needed  for 
Skiatook  Lake,  Osage  County,  CMda. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 23,  1981,  begiiming  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
room  5302  D'rksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. For  further  Information  regarding 
the  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodcock,  staff  director,  or 
Peter  Taylor,  general  counsel  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  at 
202-224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

COMMRTEB    ON    ENZBOT    AND    NATtJBAI. 
RESOTTaCXS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce,  for  t^e  infonnati<m  of 


the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
consider  the  nominations  of  Pedro  San 
Juan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs; 
and  Vemon  R.  Wiggins,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Alaska  Land 
Use  Council.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  19,  beginning  at  10 
ajn.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  C<Hnmlt- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-7146. 


AUTHORITY  FOROOMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

coMicrrrxK  on  enxbct  and  NATxnui. 

BBSOUSCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  November  12, 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  on  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCOMMrmX    ON    TRC    CONS'lTi  UTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  be  authorized  to  hold 
a  hearing  at  2  pjn.  today,  Thursday, 
November  12,  to  discuss  freedom  of 
information.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

NA-nONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Pryor  and  Senator 
Heinz  have  requested  to  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  resolution  which  requests 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
November  7  through  November  13,  1981, 
as  "National  Disabled  Veterans  Week." 

Both  Senator  Pryor  and  Senator  Hxaa 
requested  to.be  added  as  cosponsors  last 
Tuesday.  November  10.  the  day  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution.  I  thank  them  for 
their  endorsement  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  and  all  33  of  my  co- 
sponsors  in  planning  many  beneficial 
and  supportive  programs  to  commemo- 
rate this  week. 

I  beUeve  together  we  can  make  this 
week  a  very  valuable  and  worthwhile  ex- 
perience. Disabled  veterans  deserve  to  be 
shown  that  this  resolution  can  generate 
immediate  and  widespread  support.  The 
momentum  is  with  us  and  I  anxiously 
await  final  passage  bv  both  House  of 
Congress  and  eventual  signing  by.  the 
President.* 


November  12,  1981 

PANAMA  CANAL 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  concem  over  a  situation 
which  many  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  were  assured  in  1979  dur- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  Implementation 
debates  would  be  resolved  by  now.  I  refer 
specifically  to  outstanding  claims  of  U.S. 
citizens  against  the  Republic  of  Panama 
for  seizure  of  assets  owned  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  for  which  no  compensation  has 
been  made  by  the  Government  of 
Panama.  One  of  these,  a  claim  by  the 
Boston-Panama  Co.,  dates  back  to  1970 
and  the  other,  a  claim  by  an  American- 
controlled  citrus  fmit  company,  dates 
back  to  1974. 

These  two  companies  have,  since  the 
time  of  the  seizure  of  their  assets,  tried 
without  success  to  have  the  Republic  of 
Panama  make  prompt  and  adequate 
compensation.  The  subject  of  these  two 
outstanding  claims  was  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  February  1978 
at  the  time  of  the  Senate  consideration 
of  ratification  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty.  At  that  time,  concem  was  ex- 
pressed that  if  the  Senate  consented  to 
the  treaty  prior  to  these  companies  being 
paid  for  their  seized  assets,  then  the  hope 
of  any  recovery,  according  to  Senator 
Curtis  of  Nebraska,  would  be  "very,  very 
dim."  Senator  Curtis'  fear  has  been 
realized. 

This  same  matter  was  also  the  subject 
of  extensive  floor  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  June  1979  at  the 
time  the  Congress  was  considering  the 
Panama  Canal  Implementation  Act 
(H.R.  111).  At  that  time,  the  Congress 
was  assured  by  officials  of  the  Carter 
administration  that  the  Republic  of 
Panama  would  very  soon  resolve  these 
outstanding  claims  and  discharge  their 
responsibility  under  law  by  making  pay- 
ment to  the  U.S.  citizen  owners. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
not  only  has  that  not  happened,  but  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  very  little  prospect  of  that 
evenuallty  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  subject  of  the  United  States  pay- 
ing moneys  to  the  Republic  of  Panama 
with  appropriated  public  funds  while 
that  government  simultaneously  benefits 
from  production  of  assets  seized  from 
U.S.  citizens  and  for  which  payment  is 
denied  these  U.S.  citizens  is  a  matter 
which,  if  not  resolved  in  the  near  term, 
may  require  congressional  action.* 
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STOP  LINES  OF  CREDIT  FOR 
CORPORATE  MERGERS 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week,  the  Senate  adopted  a  biparti- 
san amendment  I  sponsored  urging  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  discourage  the  use  of  credit  for  large- 
scale  corporate  takeovers. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  firms  Interested 
in  such  takeovers  do  not  succeed  in  ob- 
taining new  lines  of  credit  before  the 
amendment  takes  effect.  I  have  written 
today  to  Chairman  Volcker  of  the  Fted- 
eral  Reserve  Board  to  urge  him  to  exer- 
cise his  current  authority  to  block  any 
such  cmticipatory  abuses  of  credit.  I  ask 


that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Volcker  may  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  letter  follows: 

vs.  Senate. 
Wathlngton,  V.C.  November  12.  19tl. 
Hon.  Paui.  a.  VoLCKsm. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CHAOiitAN  Volckb:  Lftst  Tuesday, 
during  debate  on  S.  1112.  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Authorization  /ct,  the  Senate 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  77-13  an  amendment  I 
sponsored  directing  the  President,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
-Federal  Reserve  System,  to  take  appropriate 
actions  to  restrain  the  extension  of  credit  for 
unproductive  large  scale  corporate  takeovers. 

There  was  strong  bipartisan  support  In  the 
Senate  for  the  amendment.  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  Is  a  clear  signal  of  the  con- 
cern In  Congress  over  high  Interest  rates  and 
over  the  fact  that  large  amounts  of  credit 
are  being  diverted  to  oil  company  and  other 
mergers  from  vital  credit-starved  sectors  of 
the  economy  such  as  the  housing  and  auto- 
mobile Industries,  small  bustnese,  and  small 
farms. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate-House  conferees  on 
the  Export  Act  will  approve  the  amendment 
and  that  It  will  soon  be  enacted  Into  law. 
Pending  final  legislative  action,  however,  cor- 
porations with  mergers  on  their  minds  should 
not  be  permitted  to  beat  the  date  for  action 
taken  pursuant  to  this  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, my  office  has  already  received  several 
Inquiries  this  morning  from  representatives 
of  large  energy  corporations  about  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  authority  to  act  on  Its  own  to  discourage 
the  extension  of  credit  for  unproductive  pur- 
poses. At  a  time  when  credit  is  urgently 
needed  by  productive  sectors  of  our  economy. 
It  would  be  unconscionable  to  permit  large 
corporations  to  open  new  lines  of  credit  or 
to  expand  existing  lines  of  credit  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  merger  battles. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  in  light  of  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
discourage  banking  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions from  extending  credit  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy.* 


TAPS  BEING  PLAYED  AT  VIETNAM 
VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

*  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  124  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Danforth  on  November  10, 1981,  and 
originally  cosponsored  by  myself.  Iliis 
resolution  seeks  to  enhance  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  soon  to  be  conitructed 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  This  res- 
olution requests  taps  be  played  at  the 
memorial  every  evening  at  sunset.  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole  has  finally  seen  fit  to 
honor  the  sacrlPces  of  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  While  feelings  and  emo- 
t'ons  regarding  this  war  are  mixed,  I  be- 
lieve everyone  agrees  that  the  brave  who 
died  felt  they  were  serving  their  country 
and  defending  its  policies.  These  are  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  which  this  me- 
morial pays  tribute. 

Besides  giving  honor  to  the  dead,  it 
gives  Vietnam-era  veterans  a  feeling  of 
acceptance.  Readjustment  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  many  of  them.  When  they  re- 
turned home  after  serving  their  country, 
they  were  not  greeted  by  cheers  and 
warm  words  of  welcome  like  veterans 
from  ottier  wars  in  which  America  was 
involved.  There  was  little  recognition  of 


bravery  and  patriotism.  Often  they  were 
ignored  and  sometimes  even  ridiculed. 
We  cannot  let  Vietnam  veterans  continue 
to  feel  unappreciated.  It  is  tremendously 
important  to  let  these  veterans  know 
that  America  will  not  forget  their  loyalty 
and  courage.  This  memorial  can  be  a 
beginning.* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  END  HANDGUN 
VIOLENCE 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
read  daily  of  the  moimting  toll  of  hand- 
gim  violence  across  the  coimtry  and  the 
tragic  consequences  which  these  assaults 
have  on  the  lives  of  the  victims  and  their 
families. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  incidents 
this  year  was  the  attack  on  President 
Reagan  and  the  wounding  of  the  Presi- 
dent, his  Press  Secretary,  James  Brady, 
and  two  others.  Thankfully,  none  ot 
them  was  killed— yet  they  all  bear  the 
scars  of  handgun  violence. 

The  brave  struggle  of  James  Brady  is 
particularly  in  our  minds,  after  his  visit 
to  the  White  House  Press  Room  last 
Monday.  His  courage  and  perseverance 
are  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  power  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  all  of  us  wish  him 
well  in  his  continuing  recuperation. 

An  eloquent  column  by  Richard  Cohen 
In  today's  Washington  Post  gives  well- 
deserved  praise  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  re- 
minds us  yet  again  of  the  urgent  need 
for  responsible  action  on  handgim  con- 
trol to  end  these  senseless  tragedies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Cohen's 
column  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 
{From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1881 1 

"OUNS" 

(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Among  my  colleagues,  James  Brady  la  a 
much-loved  man.  He  was  President  Reagan's 
press  secretary  for  Just  a  short  time  before 
he  was  shot,  but  his  humor  and  his  warmth 
and  his  honesty  quickly  made  him  many 
friends.  His  story  is  a  poignant  one.  One 
wishes  him  only  the  best.  And  one  wishes 
that  only  the  beet  will  come  from  what  ha* 
happened  to  him. 

But  that  doe*  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The 
tragedy  of  Jim  Brady  Is  treated  in  some  sort 
of  vacuum.  Prom  time  to  time  stories  appear 
about  his  medical  condition,  his  occasional 
trips  home  and  his  recent  appearance  in  the 
White  House  press  room  where  he  bantered 
with  the  press,  the  president  and  Nancy 
Reagan.  Always,  though,  his  injury  is  dis- 
cussed without  context.  You  would  be  for- 
given for  thinking  that  he  had  been  struck 
by  some  disease  and  not  a  bullet. 

But  it  was  a  bullet  that  struck  James 
Brady.  It  was  a  bullet  that  entered  his  skull 
and  smashed  his  brain.  This  is  what  paralyzed 
him  on  one  side,  that  has  kept  him  in  the 
hospital  since  March  that  has  required  four 
operations,  and  that,  for  a  time,  left  him 
emotionally  infantile — likely  to  cry  If  he 
stumbled.  This  was  not  an  act  ot  God,  It  waa 
an  act  of  man. 

And  man  could  do  something  about  it.  It 
was  a  man.  after  all,  who  shot  Brady.  John 
Hinckley,  the  man  accused  of  the  shooting, 
bought  a  gun  with  incredible  ease.  No  one 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  the  gun.  whether, 
say,  he  wanted  to  kill  someone — and  when 
he  was  caught  with  a  gun  trying  to  get  on 
an  airplane,  none  of  these  same  questions 
were  asked  then,  either. 
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It  Is  more  difficult  to  brtng  fruit  into 
AmerlCB  from  a  foreign  country  than  to  buy 
a  g\m.  It  Is  also  harder  to  drive  a  car — cer- 
tainly harder  to  buy  a  car  than  a  gun.  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  married  and  a  lot 
more  time  to  get  divorced,  but  It  takes  no 
time  to  buy  a  gun.  This  Is  possible  because 
of  an  archaic  Interpretation  of  the  Second 
Amendment  which  deals  with  the  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms.  That  refers  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  raise  a  mllltla,  not  the 
rtgbt  of  some  deranged  young  man  to  buy  a 
gun. 

The  obvious  lesson  to  come  out  of  all  this 
la  that  the  nation  needs  a  g\m  control  law. 
It  needs  a  national  law.  because  to  have  a 
taw  In  one  state  and  not  to  have  one  In  the 
next  state  Is  pure  folly.  These  laws  accom- 
plish nothing  except  to  allow  those  who  are 
opposed  to  gun  control  to  siy  that  legislation 
never  works.  It  could  be  that  even  a  national 
gun  control  law  will  not  work,  but  we  will 
never  know  until  we  try  It.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  Imagine  that  a  Hinckley — no  hardened 
killer  he — would  have  quit  his  task  If  he 
found  It  hard  to  get  a  gun. 

However  obvious  these  lessons  are  they  are 
loat  on  Ronald  Reagan.  He  can  stare  down 
at  a  Jim  Brady  In  his  wheelchair  and  see  no 
connection  between  Brady's  condition  and 
the  gun  that  caused  It.  He,  like  so  many 
Americans,  seems  to  have  accepted  the  event 
as  a  natural  tragedy — like  polio.  He  can  see 
Brady  as  the  regrettable  price  you  sometimes 
have  to  pay  for  yet  another  American  free- 
dom. 

Gun  control  advocates  ought  to  imder- 
stand  this  argument.  It  Is  not  much  different 
from  what  others  say  when  It  comes  to  civil 
liberties.  For  instance,  no  murder  committed 
by  someone  out  on  ball  is  going  to  convince 
ball  advocates  that  bail  Is  not  a  good  idea. 
And  the  occasional  case  where  the  guilty 
walks  free  because,  say,  the  evidence  was 
tainted,  does  not  deter  civil  libertarians  from 
believing  in  strict  laws  of  evidence. 

But  that  Is  because  these  laws  serve  a 
greater  good.  They  are  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  us  all.  The  gun,  though,  is  a 
different  matter.  It  protects  only  those  who 
have  it— and  then  only  In  theory.  In  fact,  it 
works  best  for  whoever  takes  the  initiative — 
usually  the  criminal.  This  is  what  happened 
with  James  Brady.  He  and  the  president  were 
surrounded  by  armed  men — trained,  armed 
men — ^yet  a  single  man  with  a  gun  and  an 
obsession  for  an  actress  shot  them  both. 

The  president  recovered,  but  Brady  still 
ails.  His  recovery  has  been  miraculous.  His 
bravery  U  undisputed.  What  Is  disputed 
though,  is  his  status.  The  oresldent.  It  seems 
woiUd  prefer  to  see  him  as  a  victim  It  does 
not  do  him  Justice.  He  Is.  Instead,  a  lesson.* 


RETIREMENT  OP  JUDGE  JAMES  A 
RAVELLA 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  rising  today  to  honor  a  man 
who  has  performed  outstanding  judicial 
service  for  citizens  In  my  own  State  of 
Ohio.  Judjte  James  A.  Ravella  will  be 
retiring  after  31  years  as  judge  of  the 
Warren  Municipal  Court.  Over  those 
years  Judge  Ravella  has  compiled  a  most 
impressive  judicial  record.  Appointed  to 
the  bench  in  1955,  Judge  RaveUa  has 
been  elected  to  five  successive  terms. 

His  list  of  honors  as  municipal  court 
judge  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
full.  For  every  year  between  1955  and 
1971  Judge  Ravella  has  received  an 
American  Bar  Association  National 
Award  for  Outstanding  Progress  in  the 
Improvement  of  traffic  court  practice  and 
procedures.  On  six  separate  o^-cas^ons 
Judge  Ravella  has  been  honored  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for  his  outstand- 
ing  judicial   service.   He   received   the 


American  Bar  Association  continued  out- 
standing performance  in  trafQc  court 
practices  and  procedures  award  of  excel- 
lence for  1971-72.  He  received  a  certif- 
icate of  recognition  from  the  State  of 
Ohio's  Department  of  Highway  Safety 
in  1957  and  1965.  And  in  1969  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  four  judges  to  receive 
the  American  Bar  Association's  1969 
Traffic  Court  Judges  Award. 

Judge  Ravella's  contributions  to  his 
community  have  been  equally  impressive. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  Elks,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  the  American  Legion,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  and  the  Ohio  Grange.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Warren  YMCA,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Oblate 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  a 
trustee  of  the  Trumbull  County  Humane 
Society,  and  former  chairman  of  employ 
the  physically  handicapped  to  name  just 
a  few. 

I  am  sure  Judge  Ravella  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  colleagues.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  enormous  contribu- 
tions to  the  bench,  to  the  citizens  of  his 
community  and  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  his  re- 
tirement and  to  thank  him  for  his  years 
of  stellar  public  service  on  and  off  the 
bench. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  some  in- 
formation on  Judge  Ravella  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

BioGKAPHiCAi.  Background  of  Judge  James  A. 
Baveixa 

Born.  Nlles,  Ohio,  April  16, 1906. 

Graduate.  Ohio  Northern  University  Col- 
lege of  Law.  1928. 

Admitted  to  Bar,  1928. 

Msirried,  one  daughter. 

Member,  The  Church  of  The  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Serveu  In  United  States  Navy  as  Gunnery 
Officer,  rank  of  Lieutenant. 

Agent  United  States  Treasury  Department. 

Special  counsel  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Police  prosecutor. 

Appointed  Judge  of  the  Warren  Municipal 
Court  by  Governor  frank  J.  Lausche,  June, 
1950. 

Elected  five  times  to  office  subsequently. 

Member  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Elks,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles.  American  Legion, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Ohio  Orange. 

Ohio  Traffic  Court  League. 

Ohio  Municipal  Judges  Association. 

Trustee  of  the  Warren  YJH.C.A. 

Sustaining  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Committee. 

Former  state  chairman  of  the  Courts 
Committee  of  the  Governor's  Traffic  Safety 
Committee. 

Member  of  the  State  Bar  Association 
Traffic  Committee. 

Member  of  the  Mayor's  Traffic  Committee. 

Member,  Trumbull  County  Bar  Association. 

Member.  Ohio  State  Bar  Association. 

Member.  American  Bar  Association. 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Oblate  Sls*ers  of  the  Sacred  Hpart  of  .Tes'is. 

Former  Chairman,  Employ  the  Physically 
HpnHicanped. 
Trustee,  Trumbull  County  Humane  Society. 

awards 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  first 
first  place  national  award  for  outstanding 
progress  in  the  Improvement  of  traffic  court 
practice  and  procedures  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  1955-1956. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  special 


citation   national  award  for  same   by   the 
American  Bar  Aasoclatlon,  1956-1967. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  first 
place  national  award  for  same  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1957-1958. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  na- 
tional honorable  mention  for  same  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  1958-1969. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  special 
citation  national  award  for  same  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,   1959-1960. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  first 
place  national  award  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  1960-1961. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  second 
place  national  award  for  same  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  1961-1962. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  national 
special  commendation  for  same  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  1962-1963. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  second 
place  national  award  for  sime  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1963-1964. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  second 
place  national  a^ard  for  same  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  1964-1965. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  first 
place  national  award  for  same  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  1965-1966. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  first 
place  national  award  for  same  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1966-1967. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  national 
special  commendation  for  same  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  1967-1968. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  national 
special  commendation  for  same  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  1968-1969. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  national 
special  commendation  for  same  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  1969-1970. 

Warren  Municipal  Court,  recipient  first 
place  national  award  for  same  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  1970-1971. 

Certificate  of  Recognition,  Department  of 
Highway  Safety,  State  of  Ohio,  1957. 

Certificate  of  Recognition,  Department  of 
of  HUhwav  Safety.  State  of  Ohio,  1965. 

1961  Judge  James  A.  Ravella  received  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Ea?Ies  Award  of  Merit. 

Judge  James  A.  Ravella  was  selected  as  one 
of  four  Indies  to  recftlve  the  American  Bar 
Association's  1969  Traffic  Court  Judges 
Award. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
veUa by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for  Out- 
standini;  Judicial  Service.  1975. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
vella by  the  Supreme  Co'irt  of  Ohio  for  Ex- 
cellent Judicial  Service,  1976. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
vella by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for.EZf 
cellent  Judicial  Service,  1976. 

Avrard  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
vella by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for  Ex- 
cellent Judicial  Service,  1977. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
vella by  the  Supreme  Court  to  Ohio  for  Ex- 
cellent Judicial  Service,  1978. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
vella by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  for  Ex- 
cellent Judicial  Service,  1979. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
ve'la  by  the  Suureme  Court  of  Ohio  for  Ex- 
cellent Judicial  Service,  1980. 

Award  presented  to  Judge  James  A.  Ra- 
vella by  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
continued  o^itstandln?  performance  In  Traf- 
fic Court  Practices  and  Procedures  Award  of 
Exce'lence,  1971-1972. 

Fifty  year  Certificate  presented  to  Judge 
James  A.  Ravella  by  the  Ohio  State  Bar  As- ' 
soclatlon. 
Commissioned  Kentucky  Colonel,  1978.9 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
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place  in  the  CoNCREssioNAt  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who  pro- 
poses to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  chari- 
table organization  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  foreign 
government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Timothy  P.  O'Neill,  a  legislative  assistant 
to  Senator  Dan  Qdayle,  to  participate  In 
a  program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity, in  the  Republic  of  China  from  No- 
vember 22  to  December  2, 1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
pso-ticlpation  by  Mr.  O'Neill  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the 
expense  of  Tamkang  University,  to  dis- 
cuss foreign  policy  and  international  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determinaticni 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Dr. 
Constance  Hilliard,  a  staff  member  of 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  educational  organization,  Tam- 
kang University,  in  the  Republic  of  China 
from  November  22  to  November  29,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
p£uticipation  by  Dr.  Hilliard  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the 
expense  of  Tamkang  University,  to  dis- 
cuss foreign  policy  and  international  re- 
lations, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


AMERICA'S  SPACE  PROGRAM 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, October  12,  1981,  marked  a  his- 
torical point  in  America's  space  pro- 
gram. This  morning  at  10:10  ajn., 
Columbia  soared  into  glistening  Florida 
skies  in  the  second  dramatic  launch  of 
the  U.S.  Space  Shuttle  program.  With 
the  orbiting  of  astronauts  Joe  Henry 
Engle  and  Richard  H.  Truly,  Americans 
have  pioneered  and  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  in  space  techno'.ogv. 
A  space  vehicle  has  orbited  and  returned 
to  Earth  and  has  now  been  launched 
again. 

This  achievement  has  many  lasting 
benefits  for  the  United  States.  In  the  fu- 
ture, it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  send 
satellites  into  Earth's  orbit  for  one-half 
to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  throw-away 
launch  vehicles  and  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  in  communications  costs 
alone.  This  new  and  imique  sophistica- 
tion in  our  srace  efforts  will  enable  us 
to  retrieve  and  repair  worn  out  and  mal- 
functioning satellites,  thus  saving  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  investments  which 
otherwise  would  be  lost.  Furthermore, 
this  great  technological  development 
will  be  of  immeasurable  importance  to 
our  national  security. 

The  promise  of  reduced  costs  of  travel- 
ing to  the  celestial  realm  thousands  of 
miles  above  us  is  now  a  reality,  and  we 
can  expect  to  see  in  this  century  new 
American  industrial  initiatives  that  will 
spur  all  sectors  of  our  ecozxomy.  I  am 


especially  pleased  that  our  Florida 
spaceport  stands  as  the  entrance  to  this 
new  world  which  we  will  continue  to  ex- 
plore. What  today  is  a  $10  billion  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development  will 
tomorrow  yield  untold  rewards  and 
knowledge. 

My  pride  and  faith,  al<»g  with  that 
of  all  other  Americans,  was  lifted  today 
as  I  and  millions  of  others  witnessed  the 
second  flight  of  Columbia.  American  in- 
ventiveness, enterprise  and  determina- 
tion prevail  once  more.  I  congratulate 
the  courageous  crew  and  the  thousands 
of  Nat'onal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration staff  members  and  other 
individuals  whose  great  efforts  made 
this  exciting  and  monumental  journey 
into  outerspace  possible.* 


KANSAS  COL.  JOE  ENGLE. 
U.S.S.  "COLUMBIA" 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, two  outstanding  Americans  were 
lifted  from  Earth  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Co- 
lumbia. Air  Force  Col.  Joe  En?le  and 
Navy  Capt.  Richard  Truly  are  the  crew 
for  America's  second  Space  Shuttle  voy- 
age. 

For  Kansas,  this  event  holds  a  special 
interest  because  Captain  Engle  is  the 
hometown  pride  of  Chapman,  Kans.,  a 
University  of  Kansas  alumnus,  and  a 
former  emoloyee  of  Cessna  Aircraft 
Corp.  of  Wichita.  He  married  Mary 
Lawrence,  of  Mission,  Kans.,  in  1955. 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Engle's  career  has 
been  one  of  direction,  dedicatlwi,  and  ac- 
complishment. In  1956,  the  Air  Force 
called  Joe  into  active  duty,  and  7  years 
later  he  was  assigned  to  a  prestigious 
squadron  of  X-15  pilots.  Colonel  Engle 
served  in  the  Apollo  program,  and  he 
and  Captain  Truly  were  the  backup  crew 
for  Columbia's  first  flight  last  April. 

It  is,  however,  Joe  Engle's  friendship 
that  the  citizens  of  Chapman  hold  so 
dear.  In  1965.  his  hometown  honored  him 
with  a  Labor  Day  gala.  He  was  Americas 
youngest  astronaut  and  his  return  to 
Chapman  was  a  memorable  celebration. 
Now,  ChaFman  is  planning  its  1982  La- 
bor Day  celebration,  with  its  returning 
hometown  hero  in  mind  once  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  like  to  cor^atulate  Colonel 
Engle.  Captain  Trul.  id  everyone  at 
NASA  on  yet  another  historic  achieve- 
ment.* 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  Senator  Dole  in  his  praise 
for  the  successful  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond mission  of  the  Columbia  S-ace  Shut- 
tle. All  Americans  share  the  pride  we  feel 
in  our  continuing  achievements  in  space. 

On  this  particular  day.  Kansans  feel  a 
special  pride  because  Col.  Joe  Henry  En- 
gle. the  commander  of  the  second  flight. 
is  a  native  of  Chapman,  Kans.  The  resi- 
dents of  Chapman  have  waited  anxiously 
for  this  day  ever  since  Colonel  Engle  be- 
came the  youngest  astronaut  in  1965.  As 
a  former  student  in  Chapman,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  a 
past  employee  of  Cessna  Aircraft,  Joe 
Engle  has  a  lot  of  friends  in  Kansas  who 
share  the  joy  he  must  feel  today.  If  any- 
one questions  his  allegiance  to  chapman, 
the  presence  of  a  Chapman  High  School 


flag,  a  congratulatory  letter  signed  by 
the  school's  424  students,  an  athletic  let- 
ter "C,"  similar  to  the  one  he  earned  as 
a  student-athlete,  and  a  shamrock  on 
this  mission  should  remove  all  doubt. 
Conversely,  the  pride  felt  by  Chapman's 
residents  is  evident  In  their  plans  to 
honor  him  on  Labor  Day  1982. 

Joe's  career  has  been  extraordinary 
since  he  joined  the  Air  Force  In  1956. 
Senator  Dole  has  already  mentioned 
some  of  his  more  notable  iw;hievements 
and  they  underscore  the  long,  hard  train- 
ing demanded  of  him.  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  success  and  join  the  people  of 
Chapman  in  extending  my  best  wishes 
for  continued  good  fortune.* 


SALE  OP  TAX  CREDITS 

*  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, I  spoke  here  on  the  floor  about  my 
concerns  over  a  number  of  proposals  that 
had  been  put  forward  concerning  the 
economy  and  the  goal  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  by  1984. 

During  the  course  of  those  remarks, 
I  said  that  if  additional  revenues  were 
going  to  be  needed,  that  one  of  the  areas 
which  should  he  examined  Is  the  leasing 
provision  in  the  recent  tax  bill.  This  pro- 
vision allows  one  firm  to  sell  tax  credits 
to  another.  It  has  created  a  loophole 
totally  unintended  by  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee — a 
loophole  that  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
Treasury  $80  to  $90  billion  in  revenue 
over  the  next  10  years. 

I  cited  a  story  which  had  appeared  in 
the  press  that  verj-  morning  of  a  $200 
million  sale  of  tax  breaks  from  one  cor- 
poration to  another. 

Today,  a  similar  story  appears  In  the 
Washington  Post  which  says  that  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corp.  has  sold  tax 
breaks  on  $94.8  million  worth  of  equip- 
ment to  Marsh  &  McLennan  Co.,  a 
New  York  insurance  and  investment 
company.  Under  no  definition  could  Oc- 
cidental be  termed  a  needy  company. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  looking  for 
revenue  enhancement  proposals.  I  say 
again  that  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  we  ought  to  be  reexamining. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  cuticle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Profitable  Firm  CAPrrAUZES  on  Tax  Law 
(By  Thomas  B.  EdsaU) 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  one  of  the 
fastest,  growing  oil  companies  with  earnings 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
last  year,  capitalized  yesterday  on  a  con- 
troversial section  of  the  1981  tax  bill  de- 
signed to  help  ailing  companies  like  Chrysler 
or  International  Harvester. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  firm  with  major  oU 
holdings  m  the  North  Sea,  Peru  and  Libya 
"sold"  tax  breaks  on  $948  million  worth  of 
equipment  to  Marsh  and  McLennan  Co.,  a 
New  York  insurance  and  Investment  com- 
pany. 

The  oil  company  qualified  for  the  tax  break 
despite  its  high  earnings  because  it  makes 
almost  all  its  profits  from  foreign  sources. 
Over  the  past  three  years.  Occidental  has 
paid  no  federaMax  In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  deal  Is  based  on  a  section  of  the  tax 
bill  that  allows  corporations  with  little  or 
no  profits  to  sell  off  tax  credits  and  deprecia- 
tion to  profitable  firms  that  can  then  use 
the  shelters  to  protect  earnings  from  federal 
tax  liability. 
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TheM  deala — which  unount  to  the  buying 
and  selling  of  corporate  tax  breaka — are  con- 
summated imder  paper  transacUons  called 
leases. 

The  leasing  provision  was  added  to  the 
Reagan  administration  tax  bill  to  give  mar- 
ginal companies  a  share  of  sharp  reductions 
In  corporate  tax  liabilities  so  that  the  ailing 
companies  could  better  compete. 

Tenerday.  In  fact  the  Treasury  Deoart- 
ment  Issued  revised  regulations  governing 
loaiOD  that  lawyers  involved  In  private  deals 
Mid  were  designed  to  allow  Chrysler  and 
other  firms  facing  the  poeslblllty  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  seU  off  their  tax  credits  and  de- 
predations. 

What  makes  the  Occidental  transaction 
unusual  is  the  fact  that  the  oil  firm,  while 
reporting  profits  last  year  of  $710.8  million. 
^»T  almost  no  domestic  earnings  against 
which  to  write  off  tax  credlta  and  depreci- 
ation. 

"We  are  a  very  profitable  company," 
George  Reese,  an  Occidental  spokesman  said. 
"The  champion  growth  company  of  the  For- 
ttme  600." 

Beeae  noted  that  despite  the  profits,  which 
through  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  have 
reached  %\M  million.  Occidental  Is  "not  malt- 
ing enough  [domestic]  earnings  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  tax  credits." 

Instoad.  the  firm  will  get  a  caah  payment 
of  aomewhere  between  «20  million  and  930 
mllUoQ  from  Marsh  and  McLennan  In  return 
for  eelllng  the  tax  breaks  on  the  $94.8  mil- 
lion In  Investments  Occidental  has  made  In 
chemical  plant  and  coal  mining  equipment. 

m  its  1980  annual  report.  Occidental  said 
R  paid  no  U.S.  federal  taxes  in  1980,  1979 
or  1978,  although  It  paid  foreign  taxes  of 
$1.95  billion  In  '80.  $1.36  billion  In  '79  and 
$837  mUUon  In  '78. 

During  those  three  years  Occidental 
■howed  losses  In  the  United  States  while  re- 
porting a  profit  of  $5.7  billion  overseas. 

The  firm  was  able  to  achieve  this  distri- 
bution of  taxation  while  reporting  that  $7 
billion  of  tbe  $12.7  billion  In  total  revenues 
In  1980  were  from  locations  In  tbe  United 
States,  and  $3.9  billion  of  $6.3  billion  In 
identifiable  assets  were  In  the  United  States 
last  year. 

Of  tbe  oil  production,  which  Is  tbe  major 
source  of  revenue,  only  ."s.ooo  barrels  a  day 
were  produced  In  the  United  States,  while 
573,000  barrels  a  day  came  from  Libya,  Peru, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Bolivia  and  Canada. 

For  tbe  Insurance  and  investment  firm  of 
Marsh  and  McLennan,  the  tax  breaks  will 
mean,  according  to  William  Duggan.  vice 
president  for  accounting  and  taxation,  in- 
creased earnings  per  share  of  3  cents  to  S 
cents  this  year  and  a  total  of  about  60  cents 
over  the  15-year  life  of  the  leases. 

While  both  firms  refused  to  discuss  precise 
terms  of  the  lease  arrangement,  the  basic 
pattern  of  most  such  transactions  under  the 
new  law  goes  as  follows: 

A  company  that  has  Invested  In  equip- 
ment but  has  low  or  no  profits  against  which 
to  write  off  the  tax  breaks  can  "sell"  the 
equipment  to  a  profitable  firm.  The  pur- 
chase price  Is  based  on  a  ne^^otlated  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  the  tax  breaks  to  the 
profitable  company. 

The  profitable  company  then  "leases"  the 
equipment  back  to  the  firm  that  originally 
bought  It  for  a  rent  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  paying  off  the  purchase  price.  At  the  end 
of  the  lease,  the  transaction  normally  calls 
for  the  equipment  to  be  stAA  back  to  the 
original  purchaser  at  a  nominal  prlce.« 


VETERANS  DAY 


•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
we  paid  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  have  honorably  served  our  Nation  In 
time  of  war.  Veterans  Day  Is  set  aside  to 
recognize  the  personal  sacrifice  our  war 


veterans  have  made  in  defense  of  Amer- 
ica's most  cherished  asset — ^freedom. 
Over  1  million  Americans  have  died  de- 
fending that  freedom  since  1776.  We  now 
honor  over  25  million  Americans. 

Ihe  origin  of  Veterans  Day  traces  back 
to  World  War  I.  At  the  11th  hour,  of  the 
11th  day,  of  the  11th  month  in  1918,  a 
cease-fire  was  announced  to  end  the 
fighting  in  "The  War  to  End  All  Wars' — 
World  War  I.  It  has  been  customary  to 
honor  American  veterans  on  November 
11,  formerly  known  as  Armistice  Day. 
Hopes  of  undisturbed  peace  were  shat- 
tered when  World  War  II  broke  out  in 
Europe.  In  1954,  Armistice  Day  became 
Veterans  Day  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Vet- 
erans Day  is  now  observed  by  civic  and 
religious  ceremonies  in  virtually  every  lo- 
cality in  the  United  States.  I  took  part  in 
Veterans  Day  ceremonies  in  Indianapolis 
to  honor  those  Hoosiers  who  have  served 
their  country.  There  are  presently  over 
729,000  veterans  in  Indiana  who  we  rec- 
ognize as  outstanding  individuals.  How- 
ever, my  thoughts  would  be  incomplete 
if  I  did  not  remember  those  Hoosiers  who 
gave  their  lives  for  our  country.  Approx- 
imately 975  Hoosiers  died  on  the  battle- 
fields in  World  War  I,  7.534  in  World  War 
II.  892  in  Korea,  and  1,593  during  the 
Vietnam  era.  My  prayers  are  with  those 
men  and  women  who  lost  their  lives  or 
who  suffered  wounds  and  with  their  fam- 
ilies. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  uninitiated 
can  never  understand  the  trauma  of 
combat.  Perhaps  not.  but  every  American 
ought  to  remember  in  his  or  her  own  in- 
dividual way.  the  great  sacrifice  veter- 
ans have  made  in  defense  of  American 
society.  One  group  of  veterans  that  I 
would  like  to  especially  remember  this 
Veterans  Day  are  the  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  times — the  Vietnam  era. 

Vietnam  was  different  from  any  for- 
eign war  in  whxh  the  United  States  has 
fought.  There  were  no  battle  fronts.  The 
enemy  may  have  been  a  friend  during 
the  day  but  carried  an  AK-47  at  night. 
As  one  writer  put  it,  "reality  tended  to 
melt  into  layers  of  unknowability." 

The  Americans  in  Vietnam  were  fight- 
ing in  a  war  that  became  unpopular  back 
home. 

A  Vietnam  veteran  and  author.  James 
Webb,  has  best  explained  the  viewpoint 
of  many  Americans  during  this  period  in 
his  novel  Fields  of  Fire. 

Tou  know  what  we've  lost  .  .  .  ?  We've 
lost  a  sense  of  responsibility,  at  least  on  the 
Individual  level.  We  have  too  many  people 
.  .  .  who  believe  that  the  government  owes 
them  total  undisciplined  freedom.  If  every- 
one felt  that  way,  there  would  be  no  society. 
We're  so  big,  so  strong  now,  that  people  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  a  part  of  our  strength 
comes  from  each  person  surrendering  a  por- 
tion of  his  Individual  urges  to  tbe  common 
good. 

Each  man  and  woman  who  served  In 
Vietnam  recognized  this  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Now  it  is  time  for  America 
to  truly  deserve.  Vietnam  should  no 
longer  be  treated  as  a  nasty  secret,  nor 
should  the  special  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
vet. 

Another  group  which  are  to  be  espe- 
cially remembered  are  the  Disabled 
American  veterans.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 


cosponsor  of  legislation  designating  this 
week  as  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week." 

The  pride  and  continuing  strength  of 
the  disabled  veteran  are  true  examples  of 
perseverance  under  the  most  difflcult  of 
circumstances.  As  the  DAV  NationAl 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Meersman 
wrote: 

Disabled  vets  are  experts  in  pain,  shock, 
streia.  weakness,  which  might  be  physical, 
mental  or  spiritual.  This  Is  our  offering  to 
our  beloved  land,  proudly  made  because  of 
our  complete  commitment  to  what  America 
professes  .  .  .  The  dignity  of  man,  and  tbe 
Ood-glven  right  to  life.  Uberty  and  tbe  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

As  the  greatest  nation  on  Earth, 
America  remains  a  beacon  of  hope  for  all 
those  who  struggle  against  tyranny.  We 
must  never  take  freedom  for  granted. 
The  presence  of  the  vetercm  among  us  is 
a  continuing  reminder  of  the  sacrifice 
which  freedom  demands.  As  we  count  our 
blessings,  then,  let  us  count  the  veterans 
among  the  greatest  of  those  blessings 
and  honor  them  as  they  deserve  to  be 
honored.* 
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SAUDI  CRITICISM  OP  OMAN 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  an  article  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  in  which 
writer  David  Ottaway  reported  that  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Foreign  Minister  had 
criticized  the  country  of  Oman  for  par- 
ticipating in  U.S.  military  exercises  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  article  reported  that  the  Saudis 
had  made  it  clear  that  Oman's  participa- 
tion in  operation  "Bright  Star"  was  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  nonalinement, 
to  which  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
adhered. 

Mr.  President,  in  casting  my  vote  on 
the  sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  one  of  my  main  points  was  that 
this  country  would  have  4  years  in  which 
to  observe  Saudi  actions  in  regard  to  a 
closer  friendship  with  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  I  said: 

If  we  find  that  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  friend  we  believe  her  to  be.  we 
wUl  have  adequate  time  to  reverse  our 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  meant  exactly  what 
I  said,  and  I  am  very  disappointed  at  this 
report.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  article 
does  not  accurately  reficct  the  attitude 
of  the  Saudi  kingdom. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  will  continue  to 
watch  the  actions  of  Saudi  Arabia  very 
closely. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  11.  1081 J 

Saxtdis  Dec«t  Oman's  U5.  Ties  at  QtJU 

Stmim 

(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

RrrADH.  Saodi  Abasia.  Nov.  10.— The  Saudi 
foreign  minister.  Prince  Baud.  crlUcized 
Oman  today  for  its  participation  In  the  U.S. 
military  exercises  under  way  In  the  Middle 
East  and  also  said  the  kingdom  bad  not  used 
American  surveillance  aircraft  to  detect  the 
Israeli  warplanes  that  violated  Saudi  airspace 
Monday. 

At  a  press  conference  opening  the  second 
summit  of  the  six-nation  Gulf  CooperaUon 
Council,  the  prince  said  that  the  four  Anur- 


icaa  AWACS  planet  presently  aUtloned  here 
bad  plftyad  "no  role"  in  the  Incident  because, 
he  said,  "they  are  not  operating  In  that 
region." 

A  Saudi  mUitary  communique  issued  last 
night  said  a  number  of  Israeli  planes  vio- 
lated Saudi  airspace  by  flying  over  the  north- 
western area  of  the  kingdom  but  were  met  by 
Saudi  Jets  and  forced  to  turn  back. 

Prince  Saud  said  such  Israeli  violations 
had  "of  course"  occurred  before  and  reflected 
the  "nature  of  Israel"  in  lU  attitude  toward 
the  Arab  world. 

The  Saudis  have  not  usuaUy  publicised 
these  violations  in  tbe  past,  and  it  appears 
they  are  giving  this  one  special  attention  be- 
cause of  the  conference  taking  place  here 
and  their  desire  to  Impress  upon  the  five 
other  Persian  Oulf  states  the  need  fw  a  col- 
lective seciirlty  system. 

Saud  also  made  It  clear  that  Oman's  psr- 
tldpation  in  the  current  Bright  Star  military 
exercises  of  the  VS.  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  nonalign- 
ment  to  which  the  council  adhered,  and  he 
said  tbe  summit  planned  to  take  up  the 
issue  formally. 

"These  principles  (of  nonallgnment]  were 
accepted  by  all  member  countries  of  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council,  and  the  role  of  this 
conference  Is  to  review  the  practical  steps  In 
applying  these  principles."  he  said. 

"As  to  the  effect  of  that  on  the  military 
exercises,  this  will  have  to  be  assessed  and 
evaluated  In  the  siunmlt  conference."  be 
added. 

His  comments  highlighted  the  difficult 
position  Oman  has  been  placed  In  even  with 
Its  conservative  Arab  neighbors  by  Its  par- 
ticipation, albeit  a  minor  one,  in  the  month- 
long  "military  maneuvers." 

The  council  of  the  six  kings,  sheiks  and 
sultans  of  Arabia,  the  heartland  of  the  Arab 
world.  Is  also  scheduled  to  dlscu's  the  Saudi 
plan  for  a  comprehensive  Middle  Esst  peace 
settlement  and  anprove  a  project  for  a  gulf 
security  pact  and  a  common  economic  agree- 
ment. 

The  council,  which  was  organized  In  Feb- 
ruary, has  become  IncreaslnRly  preoccupied 
with  the  Issue  of  security  because  of  the  14- 
month-old  Iranlan-Iraol  war  and  Israeli 
strikes  tMs  cunmier  Into  Lebanon  and  on  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  outside  Baghdad. 

Despite  vast  differences  of  size,  wealth  and 
relations  with  the  superoowers.  the  six  Per- 
sian Gulf  Arab  states  ha^e  similar  oolltlcal 
systems  and  have  been  driven  together  by 
events  to  a?ree  on  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
Joint  security  arrangement  to  protect  them- 
selves from  outride  Interference. 

The  six — Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  tbe  United 
Arab  Emirates.  Qatar.  Bahrain  and  Oman — 
are  of  crucial  Imoortance  to  the  West  be- 
cause they  are  located  In  the  center  of  the 
Arab  world.  Toeether  they  provide  rouchly 
half  the  dally  nroductlon  of  the  Or<»anl»a- 
tlon  of  Petroleum  Erportlne  Countries 
(OPEC)  and  with  a  combined  annual  Income 
of  around  SI. SO  billion,  thev  have  become  the 
center  of  the  finnnoial  world  outside  the  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Their  continued  stability  and  the  nos- 
stblllty  of  Soi'iet  or  other  outside  interfer- 
ence to  overthrow  their  frllne  monarchies 
has  been  the  subiect  of  in-owln^  concern  and 
debate  In  US.  po1lcv-maV|n<f  circles. 

The  Reasan  administration  recently  con- 
firmed a  Washlnirton  Poet  report  that  It  has 
been  dlscu.selnt;  with  Saudi  officials  an  "In- 
te<frated  defense"  system  to  orotect  the  con- 
servative Arab  etates  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  An 
agreement  he'o  this  summer  on  closer  secu- 
rity among  the  six  would  seem  crucial  to 
Implementation  of  such  a  strategy. 

However,  the  six  council  member  are  not 
necessarily  in  agreement  with  Washington 
on  w>iat  oonstitutea  the  most  serious  threat 
to  their  security.  Nor  do  they  concur  among 
themselvee  about  how  openly  or  closely  they 


should  be  linked  to  the  Weet  generally  and 
the  United  Stataa  In  particular. 

"These  people  are  on  a  different  wave 
length.  Apart  from  Oman  they  don-'t  see 
any  Immlnency  to  a  Soviet  threart,"  remarked 
John  Duke  Anthony,  a  guU  spedallat  from 
JcibXi*  Hopkins  Foreign  Policy  Institute  In 
Washington,  who  Is  here  attending  the  sum- 
mit as  an  observer.  "They  are  far  more  In- 
terested with  regl(H>al,  Intrareglonal  and  In- 
ternal security  Issues." 

Their  most  immedlat-t  common  concern, 
according  to  Anthony,  is  the  spUIover  of 
the  Iranian-Iraqi  war  into  their  tenitorlee 
and  the  call  by  Iran's  Sbllte  leader,  Ayatol- 
lah  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  to  the  Sbllte  minor- 
ities in  their  societies  to  rise  up  to  overthrow 
their  governments. 

Neither  Iran  nor,  more  significantly  Iraq, 
a  fellow  Arab  gulf  state,  has  been  invited  to 
Join  tbe  council.  The  official  reason  is  that 
the  members  do  not  want  to  get  Involved  In 
the  war  between  the  two  more  mlUtailly 
powerful  nations. 

But  It  Is  no  secret  that  many  of  the  coun- 
cU's  members  regard  both  Iran's  Islantlc  rev- 
olution and  Iraq's  socialist  Baath  govern- 
ment as  major  sources  of  their  security  con- 
cerns. In  addition,  Iraq  has  a  longstanding 
border  dispute  with  Kuwait,  which  was  part 
of  Iraq  during  the  19th  century  Ottoman 
rule. 

Even  Kuwait,  which  earUer  this  year  down- 
played the  need  for  a  Joint  defense  policy, 
seems  to  have  changed  Its  mind  after  sev- 
eral Iranian  attacks  on  Its  territory,  the 
last  one  In  late  September  when  Iranian 
warplanes  hit  one  of  its  oil  fields. 

Iran  In  particular  seems  to  have  served 
as  a  catalyst  In  convincing  all  six  states  to 
take  more  seriously  the  security  Issue,  which 
Oman,  at  the  other  end  of  tbe  gulf,  has  been 
pressing  the  covmcll  from  Ite  beginning  to 
make  a  priority. 

Oman  has  submitted  a  working  paper  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  naval  force 
and  military  maneuvers,  the  unification  of 
air  defense  systems  to  cover  the  entire  gulf, 
an  Integrated  early  warning  system  and  the 
building  of  a  north-south  pipeline  Unking 
aU  the  oil  fields  to  an  Indian  Ocean  terminal 
bypasalng  the  highly  vulnerable  Hoimtiz 
Strait. 

The  Sultanate  of  Oman  has  been  tbe  one 
gulf  state  preoccupied  by  Soviet  moves  In  the 
region  because  It  fought  a  long  war  against 
Soviet-  and  Cuban-supported  guerrillas  based 
In  neighboring  South  Yemen. 

Oman  is  also  the  cnly  one  of  the  six  that 
has  slgnel  a  formal  written  agreement  allow- 
ing the  United  States  to  make  limited  use  of 
its  naval  and  air  facilities.  It  Is  the  sole  gulf 
Arab  state  participating  In  this  month's 
Bright  Star  exercise. 

Several  council  members,  particularly  Ku- 
wait, have  been  trying  to  wean  Oman  away 
from  Its  formal  mllltair  ties  with  the  United 
States  and  to  convince  South  Yemen  to  end 
Soviet  access  to  Yemeni  facilities. 

Kuwait  Is  the  only  one  of  the  six  that  now 
has  diplomatic  Ues  with  Moscow.  Only  Oman 
and  Kuwait  have  relations  with  Peking. 

In  the  council  debate  over  its  members' 
links  to  the  superpowers.  Saudi  Arabia  seems 
to  stand  In  the  middle.  The  kingdom's  lead- 
ers repeatedly  have  come  out  aRalnst  any 
formal  agreements  for  bases  or  facilities  with 
any  of  the  superpowers,  arguing  that  they 
only  serve  as  "lightning  rods"  attracting 
greater  Soviet-American  Involvement  In  the 
region. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  apoarently  agreed 
to  discuss  Amerlcsm  use  of  Saudi  facilities  on 
an  Informal  basis  much  as  Egypt  now  per- 
mits. Its  special  military  and  political  rela- 
tionship with  Washington  Is  expected  to  be- 
come even  closer  following  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  of  five  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  planes  to  the 
kingdom  as  part  of  an  $8.6  billion  arms 
package. 


These  surveillance  planes  would  appear  to 
be  tbe  key  link  to  any  Joint  early  wamlng 
and  defense  system  set-up  in  tbe  futars 
under  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Cotmdl. 

Tbe  additional  urgency  the  council  Is  at- 
taching to  the  security  question  Is  underlined 
by  the  presence  here  for  tbe  summit  of  tbe 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  six  members.  They  al- 
ready held  a  separate  preparatory  four-day 
meeting  here  In  September,  the  first  ever,  an 
event  Anthony  called  "a  major  breakthrough" 
In  Intrareglonal  mlUtary  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  approving  a  plan  for  mlUtary 
cooperation,  the  council's  summit  is  also  ex- 
pected to  endorse  tbe  eight-point  plan  of 
Saudi  Crown  Prince  Fahd  for  a  comprehen- 
sive Middle  East  peace  settlement  serving  as 
an  alternative  to  tbe  American-sponsored 
Camp  David  approach. 

The  Saudi  plan  calls  for  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  all  Arab  lands  captured  in  the  1967 
Arab-Israeli  War.  including  East  Jerusalem, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Palestinian  state  In  return  for  Arab  recogni- 
tion of  Tsrael  and  lU  right  to  Uve  In  peace. 

The  third  main  point  on  the  councUls 
agenda  Is  discussion  of  a  draft  economic 
agreement,  tbe  first  of  its  kind  serving  to 
harmonize  their  often  competing  Industrial 
projects  and  development  plans.. 


SENATOR  HEINZ  ADDRESSES  THE 
NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE 
COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  interna- 
tional trade  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  the  U.S.  economy.  Recent 
studies  have  suggested  that  the  current 
recession  is  at  least  in  part  related  to 
the  decline  in  our  export  competitive- 
ness. Unfortunately.  America  faces  a 
whole  variety  of  disincentives,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  to  our  exports.  We 
face  unfair  competition  from  trading 
partners  whose  governments  heavily 
subsidize  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
their  exports. 

While  maintaining  the  wwld's  largest 
and  most  open  economy,  we  find  other 
countries  placing  severe,  and  often  dis- 
guised, barriers  to  exports  from  the 
United  States.  TO  this  we  add  our  own 
problems,  such  as  inappropriate  levels  of 
taxation  of  Americans  living  and  work- 
ing abroad.  The  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  is  notorious  for  the  chilling 
effect  that  its  ambiguous  and  sweeping 
provisions  have  on  U.S.  companies  that 
would  engage  in  greater  exports  but  fear 
finding  themselves  unintentionally  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
International  Rnance  and  Monetary 
Policy,  Senator  Hedtz.  has  been  a  tire- 
less advocate  of  U.S.  trade.  He  has  been, 
and  currently  is.  Involved  in  various 
measures  that  would  Improve  the  Amer- 
icin  exroH  no-'^ure.  I  could  cite  his  in- 
volvement In  legislation  such  as  the  Ex- 
port Trading  Company  Act.  improve- 
ments to  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
the  Competitive  Export  Financing  Act. 
revision  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  and  hl^  work  on  barriers  to  our 
trade  In  goods  and  services. 

Recently.  Senator  Heinz  had  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  National  For- 
eign Trade  Council,  where  he  outlined 
many  of  the  Important  trade  Issues  fac- 
ing this  country,  along  with  some 
thought  provoking  ideas  as  to  how  the 
growing  tide  of  world  protectionism  can 
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be  turned  back.  I  recommend  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  foUow: 

RsMAXKS  or  SxNATon  John  Hzinz 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Roberts,  Prlenda: 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
asked  here  today  to  speak  to  such  a  distin- 
guished audience. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  mem- 
bership Is  known  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally for  Its  active  and  aggressive  Involve- 
ment In  trade.  Your  policies  and  positions 
are  the  products  of  hands-on  experience,  of 
classic  American  entrepreneurial  skill. 

And  I  am  here  today  to  urge  you  to  test 
that  skill  again.  The  world  In  which  Ameri- 
cans trade  is  fast  changing,  and  we  have  to 
run  to  catch  up.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
basic  principles  of  an  open  world  trading 
system  are  being  deeply  and  dangerously  un- 
dermined. America  commendably  still  re- 
spects the  principles  of  free  market  access 
and  reciprocity. 

Other  partners  In  world  trade  are  Increas- 
ingly Ignoring  these  principles. 

While  this  poses  obvious  threats  to  Amer- 
ican economic  interests,  what  I  fear  most  Is 
the  Increasingly  heavy  blows  to  the  free  mar- 
ket principle  that  we  know  and  believe  the 
beat. 

That's  why  I  believe  our  trade  policy  Is  at 
a  crossroads. 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations  and 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  that  grew  out  of 
the  MTN  really  represent  a  watershed  for 
American  trade  f)ollcy.  They  signal  the  end 
of  the  postwar  era  of  Western  European  and 
American  domination  of  the  international 
economic  system. 

Today,  we  face  a  new  economic  world  with 
new  economic  realities  and  new  challenges 
for  the  United  States. 

Economic  growth  is  no  longer  a  luxury  of 
the  Western  Industrial  nations.  As  the  world 
economic  pie  grows,  others  are  taking  larger 
and  larger  slices. 

Economic  power  is  no  longer  located  Just 
In  the  Industrial  west.  We  now  live  in  a 
multipolar  world  in  which  new  economic 
centers  are  t>ecomlng  more  and  more  power- 
ful. 

No  longer  are  non-Western  nations  silent. 
The  level  of  rhetorical  confrontation  is  ris- 
ing. The  new  internat'onal  economic  order 
Is  not  the  idle  dreaming  of  Third  World  bu- 
reaucrats anxious  to  justify  their  nations' 
own  selfish  policies.  It  is  a  case  of  the  "have 
nota"  realizing  how  much  more  the  "haves" 
have.  And  there  Is  frustration  at  the  lack  of 
Institutional  means  of  changing  that. 

As  Third  World  economic  power  and  con- 
trol of  resources  inevitably  grow,  impatience 
win  grow  with  it — and  the  LDCs'  capacity  to 
do  something  about  It.  While  the  U.S.  and 
Western  Europe  are  still  leading  economic 
forces  in  the  world,  we  can  no  longer  control 
events  through  a  simple  exercise  of  will. 

As  a  great  power,  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  to  face  this  new  world  and 
Its  challenges  four-square. 

As  I  see  It,  we  mtist  do  two  things  for  the 
economic  well-being  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
whole  world.  First,  as  a  world  leader  we  must 
consistently  promote  the  twin  principles  of 
the  free  market  and  reciprocity.  And  sec- 
ond, we  must  build  more  effective  economic 
institutions  that  promote  these  principles. 

This  morning  I  want  to  share  with  you, 
first,  some  thoughts  on  how  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  managing  trade  policy  given 
the  new  realities  .  .  .  and  then,  second,  some 
thoughts  on  how  the  U.S.  can  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  a  freer  and  fairer  world  trad- 
ing system. 

But  before  I  do  so,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
number  one  problem  facing  world  trade,  and 
that  problem  is  growing — soaring — world 
protectionism. 


Ironically,  one  reads  In  the  press  that  our 
number  one  trade  problem  Is  growing  Ameri- 
can protectionism.  In  fact,  our  number  one 
problem  is  the  protectionist  extremism  prac- 
ticed by  others — both  by  our  developed  and 
less  developed  trading  partners  In  the  form 
of  non-tarlfT  measures,  subsidies,  perform- 
anco  requirements  and  other  such  trade 
distorting  practices.  These  activities  are 
growing,  and  they  allow  nations  to  avoid 
facing  their  real  economic  problems. 

A  good  example  Is  the  Japanese  practice  of 
severely  restricting  our  market  access  until 
their  Industries  are  big  enough  to  threaten 
us.  To  many  Americans,  It  may  sound  trivial 
that  NTT,  which  recently  bought  100  Mo- 
torola pagers,  will  not  allow  the  purchase  of 
any  more  until  they  complete  a  year  of  so- 
called  testing.  But  when  this  is  multiplied  by 
autoa,  computers,  and  other  semiconducters, 
the  result  is  massive  protectionism.  And  It 
certainly  is  neither  free  market  economics 
nor  reciprocity,  and  It's  time  for  people  to 
wake  up  about  this. 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  beginning 
Its  attack  on  protectionism  by  breaking 
down  our  own  self-imposed  barriers  to  ex- 
ports and  trade.  Every  President  since  John 
P.  Kennedy  has  commissioned  studies  on 
how  to  Increase  exports.  And  the  equivalent 
of  the  P.E.C.  of  each  of  the  last  four  Presi- 
dents has  made  the  same  recommendations, 
over  and  over  again,  because  so  few  of  them 
have  been  implemented.  Now,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  we 
are  finally  acting. 

Export  trading  company  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate,  and  I  am  optimistic  It 
will  pass  the  House  and  be  signed  Into  law 
In  this  Congress.  It  will  create  new  exporters 
and  help  small  ones  expand  by  giving  them 
access  to  bank  capital.  It  will  also  protect 
exporters  from  uncertain  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. 

Amendments  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  (S.  708)  have  been  reported  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  and  should 
shortly  be  on  the  Senate  Floor.  I  personally 
urged  Congressman  Tim  Wirth  on  the  House 
side,  about  the  need  for  action,  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  soon  proceed  to  a  bill. 

On  another  front,  we  have  enacted  reforms 
in  the  tax  treatment  of  Americans  working 
abroad.  Sections  911  and  913,  that  will  solve 
the  problems  created  by  the  1976  Tax  Re- 
form Act. 

I  submit  we  have  made  a  good  start — ^tbe 
best  start  in  the  last  20  years.  If  we  succeed 
in  enacting  this  body  of  legislation  into  law, 
we  will  allow  American  companies  to  become 
far  more  aggressive — in  short,  to  compete 
again  in  the  world  market. 

Adlal  Stevenson,  my  predecessor  as  Sub- 
committee Chairman,  used  to  say  we  always 
shot  ourselves  In  the  foot.  I  have  always 
been  amazed  at  our  ability  to  quickly  reload 
and  repeat  the  process. 

The  question  still  remains  whether  our 
aim  Is  even  going  to  Improve. 

While  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
the  Administration's  policy  of  allowing  otir 
own  companies  to  compete  more  freely 
abroad,  I  am  less  enthusiastic  about  Its 
face-to-face  dealings  with  other  countries. 

We  have  an  Administration,  as  evidenced 
by  statements  to  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  F^ind,  and  the  Cancun 
Summit,  that  has  correctly  and  forthrightly 
advocated  the  private  sector,  private  invest- 
ment and  free-market  principles  as  In  the 
best  Interest  of  LDC  development. 

Ironically,  at  the  negotiating  table,  this 
Administration,  like  others  before  It,  has  too 
often  forgotten  Its  own  free-market  prescrip- 
tion, ''t  has,  as  In  the  subsldv  ca<!e  Involving 
toy  balloons  from  Mexico,  succtunbed  to  the 
tendency  to  subordinate  law — and  principle — 
to  political  expediency. 

At  other  times,  as  in  Its  decision  on  LOC 
subsidies  to  grant  India  the  Injury  test  In 
the  wake  of  the  Carter  Administration's  sim- 


ilar move  on  Pakistan,  the  Administration 
has  taken  the  path  of  least  resistance — in 
tihls  case  In  cleaning  up  problems  created 
by  the  previous  Administration. 

In  still  other  areas,  like  the  dettate  over 
DISC,  It  has  fallen  into  the  old  trap  of  main- 
taining smooth  relations  with  our  trading 
partners  at  the  expense  of  our  legitimate 
rights.  Why  should  we  give  up  DISC  while 
other  countries  rebate  the  VAT?  Dipl<»iata 
from  other  countries  usually  criticize  Ameri- 
can negotiators  for  being  both  too  Impatient 
and  too  Intent  on  reaching  agreement.  Itbe 
former  causes  us  to  concede  too  much  too 
soon.  The  latter  causes  us  to  measure  success 
In  terms  of  the  number  of  signed  agreementa 
we  bring  back — rather  than  In  terms  of  their 
contents. 

It  Is  still  unclear  what  will  happen  to 
DISC.  But  I  do  know  that  regardless  of  OATT 
action.  Congress  will  not  repeal  It  without 
enacting  a  substitute  that  Is  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  It. 

Finally,  wlh  respect  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  I  believe  we  have  failed  to  seize  the 
Initiative  at  the  OBCD.  The  European  com- 
munity has  offered  one-quarter  of  the  loaf, 
and  we  have  declared  victory  and  come  home. 

Raising  the  Interest  rate  floor  from  7.76 
percent  to  10  percent  when  our  prime  rate 
is  18  percent  or  better,  however,  is  no  victory. 
And  I  fear  the  Administration  still  does  not 
understand  how  to  use  assets  like  the  Exlm- 
bank  as  leverage  to  bring  other  nations"  prac- 
tices In  line  with  ours. 

It  Is  also  ironic  that  the  Administration, 
which  bas  so  skillfully  moved  our  domestic 
economy  toward  a  freer  market,  is  making  so 
many  of  the  same  old  mistakes  Internation- 
ally. A  freer  world  trading  economy  will  take 
more  than  rhetoric.  We  have  to  be  willing 
to  use  our  clout  to  get  the  results  we  want. 

I  believe  we  need  broad  new  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  growing  problem  of  world 
protectionism.  Important  as  the  1979  Trade 
Agreements  Act  was,  I  think  we  may  already 
need  a  new  trade  bill. 

Such  legislation  could,  and  to  my  mind 
should.  Include  a  better  means  of  dealing 
with  unfair  trade  practices  by  nonmarket 
economies,  a  program  of  trade  Incentives  for 
the  developing  countries  that  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  poorest,  a  domestic 
adjustment  program  that  is  comprehensive 
and  effective  once  injury  has  been  found,  a 
better  governmental  structure  to  give  trade 
the  emphasis  It  deserves  In  government  pol- 
icy making,  and  broad  new  authority  to  act 
against  performance  requirements  and  other 
limitations  on  the  free  market. 

Needed  though  these  changes  are,  I  have 
to  admit  that  a  trade  bill  Is  nonetheless  a 
tmllateral  initiative  that  can't  do  the  entire 
Job.  We  have  a  multilateral  effort  as  well. 

Frankly,  the  fabric  of  International  trade 
rules  Is  too  badly  torn  at  this  point  for  mod- 
est repairs  to  suffice.  The  forthcoming  OATT 
ministerial  won't  do  the  Job.  Another  Tokyo 
round  won't  do  the  Job.  And  our  existing 
world  trade  institutions  generally  are  not  up 
to  this  task.  In  part  they  have  failed  to  build 
consensus.  UNCTAD  suffers  from  LDC  domi- 
nation and  is  perceived  In  the  west  ae  the 
revenge  of  the  have-nots  against  the  haves. 

Conversely,  the  OATT  Is  too  legalistic,  too 
representative  of  the  past,  and  too  much  a 
creature  of  the  developed  world  establishment 
to  have  broad  credibility. 

Clear  solutions,  however,  don't  spring  full 
blown  from  the  minds  of  Senators — or  any- 
one else.  They  develop  through  discussion 
and  debate.  It  Is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to 
lead  the  way  toward  those  discussions. 

To  do  so,  I  think  we  should  return  spiritu- 
ally and  perhaps  physically  to  Bretton  Woods. 
The  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  1944  pro- 
duced an  era  of  both  consensus  and  remark- 
able prosperity. 

This  new  Bretton  Woods  Conference  I  am 
proposing  should  be  different  from  its  prede- 
cessor in  two  ways.  First,  it  shotUd  be  broader. 
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Representatives  of  all  nations  that  want  to 
participate  wiU  be  welcome. 

Second,  it  should  be  unofficial.  Open  ex- 
change of  views  and  narrowing  of  differences 
U  the  objective,  not  the  development  of  a 
•tertle  communique  In  the  official  language  of 
■  the  bureaucracy.  This  means  others  besides 
government  officials  will  be  welcome.  Schol- 
ars, J»irl8ts,  economists,  political  scientists, 
can  all  contribute  to  the  creative  process. 

What  we  should  look  for  at  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  is  the  development  of  a  new  set  of 
economic  rules  and  a  new  Institution  to 
deal  with  them.  The  rules  should  embody 
the  principles  of  the  free  market  access  and 
reciprocity  that  most  countries  already  say 
they  believe  In.  The  Institution,  if  it  la  to 
be  successful,  will  have  to  be  different  from 
wtiat  we  have  now  In  two  respects.  It  must 
operate  on  a  non-consensual  basis,  and  -  tt 
must  have  the  authority  and  resources  to 
enforce  its  decision. 

Insistence  on  consensus — unanimity — In 
decision  making  Is  making  policy — 1  am 
talking  about  enforcement  policy— through 
the  least  common  denominator  and  surren- 
dering the  Initiative  to  the  least  responsible 
power.  The  right  to  make  Judgments  that 
will  make  one  or  more  parties  unhappy  is 
critical  to  success.  Obviously  trade  rules 
must  be  based  on  a  broad  consensus.  An  in- 
stitution, however,  enforces  those  rules,  and 
It  can  only  succeed  If  It  has  enough  author- 
ity to  make  decisions  and  make  them  stick. 

Free  market  access  and  reciprocity— these 
are  the  two  principles  upon  which  any  trade 
policy  and  our  Institution  to  Implement  It 
must  be  based. 

The  world  Is  rapidly  changing.  Maintain- 
ing world  trading  principles  is  harder  with 
each  passing  month.  But  succeeding  at  that 
is  as  Important  to  our  long-term  survival  as 
our  national  security  policy  and  defense 
capability.  You— with  your  long  experience 
In  the  International  marketplace — know 
better  than  anyone  what  we  are  up  against. 
Our  choice  Is  to  adopt  a  bold  strategy,  or  to 
economically  wither  and  succumb. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  to  launch  this 
process.  I  urge  you  to  rededlcate  yoiu-selves 
to  fighting  world  protectionism — so  that 
we  can  preserve  not  just  our  own  economic 
strength,  but  the  free  market  system  that  we 
know  from  experience  will  better  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world.v 


Dr.  Hamed  is  highly  respeoted  among 
entomologists  because  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  professional  interest  he  generated 
for  his  chosen  field.  The  construction  of 
this  Boll  Weevil  Research  Laboratory  is 
proof  of  his  inspiration  and  dedication 
and  is  the  fulfillment  of  one  of  his  life- 
time goals. 

The  Mississippi  Entomological  Associ- 
ation had  requested  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  expressing  the  importance  of 
recognizing  his  outstanding  service.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senate  for  approv- 
ing the  naming  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Mississippi  State  University 
for  Dr.  Robey  Wentworth  Hamed.* 


ROBEY  WENTWORTH  HARNED 
LABORATORY 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  prompt  consideration  by  the 
Senate  on  S.  1322,  naming  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  near  Mississippi  State 
University  for  Dr.  Robey  Wentworth 
Hamed. 

nils  legislation  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  imiversity  and  to  the  agricultural 
community  as  a  whole  in  my  State,  who 
have  looked  for  a  meaningful  way  to 
honor  Dr.  Hamed. 

The  action  is  particularly  appropriate 
because  he  is  considered  a  pioneer  en- 
tomologist and  is  known  for  his  many 
accomplishments  in  the  field.  Dr.  Ear- 
ned is  one  of  those  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  State  plant  board 
in  Mississippi.  He  served  for  years  as 
head  of  the  department  of  zoology  and 
entomology  at  Mi.ssrssiPDi  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, now  Mississippi  State  University, 
and  as  entomologist  at  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In 
1931,  he  began  20  years  of  service  as  head 
of  cotton  Insect  research  in  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine here  in  Washington. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOTS:    NAVIGATINa 
ROUGH  SEAS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  privilege  today  to  request  that  a  re- 
cent speech  on  our  public  schools,  deliv- 
ered by  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Mmhias,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  all  my  colleagues  to  review.  I 
find  mvself  in  complete  agreement  with 
Senator  Mathias'  observat'ons  regarding 
the  state  of  public  education  today  and 
the  proper  Federal  response  and  role  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

This  year,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
swe^ing  changes  to  Federal  elementary 
and  secondary  education  legislation  in 
order  to  eliminate  many  of  the  con- 
straints of  Federal  law  which  school 
board  members,  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers  had  complained 
alx>ut  for  many  years.  ITiis  was  done 
whUe  continuing  to  maintain  the  proper 
Federal  role  of  prmnoting  equaUty  and 
access  in  all  education  programs,  but 
particularly  through  programs  such  as 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  Public  Law  94-142, 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act.  Senator  M\thi\s'  observations 
on  these  important  laws  as  well  as  his 
insights  into  further  developments  in 
education  are  extremely  interest'ng.  and 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  speech  follows: 
PcBUC  Schools:   Navicatihc  Rough  Sbas 

(By  Senator  Chaxles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  Northeast  Regional  Meeting  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Association  and 
to  welcome  you  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  In  the  beautiful  SUte  of  Maryland — 
the  Eastern  Shore. 

American  education  Is  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  social  undertaking  In  the  history 
of  any  civilization.  There  has  never  been  a 
society  that  has  said,  as  ours  now  says.  "Let 
us  educate  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  race 
or  handicap  or  background.  Let  us  build  a 
diverse  system  that  resnects  the  Individual- 
ity of  every  student  and  taps  the  gifts  of 
each  one". 

The  accomplishments  of  our  system  of 
education — and  your  contributions  to  It — 
are  and  should  be  a  source  of  national  pride. 
But  this  system  Is  not  without  problems. 

You,  as  leaders  of  state  school  board  asso- 
ciations from  all  the  northeastern  states  (as 
well  as  the  Virgin  Triands),  face  about  as 
daunting  an  array  of  challenges  as  any  local 
officials  in  this  nation. 

The  litany  of  pro»>lems  is  famiUsr:  thou- 
sands of  functionally  Ullterate  hlgli  school 


graduates:  a  decade  of  decUnlng  scholasUc 
achievement  test  scores:  violence  In  the 
schools:  changing  enrollment  patterns;  labor 
strife  and  teacher  layoffs;  major  budget 
problems;  and  more. 

Ihingj  seem  to  be  topsy-ttirvy  in  our 
schools.  This  year,  for  example,  the  dropouts 
outnumbered  the  graduates  from  Baltimore 
high  schools.  The  wrong  things  are  going 
down:  test  scores  and  revenues.  And  the 
wrong  things  are  going  up :  costs,  the  number 
of  tasks  schools  are  asked  to  perform  and 
the  numljer  of  legislative  mandates  or  regu- 
latory restrictions  they  are  asked  to  follow. 

Meanwhile,  a  skeptical  public  is  quite  sure 
that  schools  are  neither  running  efficiently 
nor  doing  a  top  quality  Job.  And  the  puzzling 
controversy  over  test  scores  hasn't  done 
much  to  allay  public  concern.  On  the  one 
hand,  schools  say  that  test  scores  cannot  be 
used  to  rate  teachers  or  to  compare  on© 
school  with  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  well  or  how  poorly  students  perform  on 
national  tests  clearly  does  play  a  significant 
part  In  what  academic  doors  are  open  or 
closed  to  them. 

As  a  result,  the  taxpayer's  wllllngneas  to 
support  public  schools  is  often  closely  re- 
lated to  test  scores.  So  you  have  a  Proposi- 
tion 13  In  California,  a  Proposition  2Vi!  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  TR  M  resolution  in 
Maryland:  bond  Issues  are  voted  down;  and 
school  budgets  are  reduced. 

But  no  one  seems  to  be  asking  the  logical 
question:  If  test  scores  are  going  down  and 
if  this  accurately  reflects  a  decltoe  in  teach- 
ing quality,  then  shouldn't  revenues  go  up 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies? 

To  complicate  the  problem,  school  costs 
continue  to  rise.  Teachers'  salaries  are  setting 
the  pace  but  utilities,  heat,  books,  paper, 
maintenance,  transportation  and  support 
staff  salaries  are  clo^e  behind. 

:n  addition.  Judges  and  legislators  have 
been  compelling  schools  not  only  to  take  on 
more  and  more  responsibilities,  but  also  to 
offer  costly,  accelerated  special-aid  programs 
for  some  students. 

For  example,  the  school  board  which  did 
little  to  achieve  racial  balance  by  building 
its  schools  to  accommodate  housing  patterns 
must  now  spend  thousands  of  extra  dollars 
on  transportation. 

Or  the  school  board  which  has  not  been 
hiring  or  training  teachers  who  know  how 
to  cope  with  the  learning  problems  of  dis- 
advantaged children  must  now  add  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  budget  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

The  school  board  which  for  years  Shunted 
handicapped  children  aside  and  ignored  their 
special  needs  must  now  offer  an  appropriate 
education  at  enormously  increased  costs. 

Tn  the  three  areas  T  have  Just  described — 
equal  access,  compensatory  education  and 
education  of  the  handicapped — ''  think  you 
can  continue  to  count  on  some  extra  help 
from  the  federal  government,  ''n  these  areas, 
the  President's  long-term  education  goal — 
to  return  almost  all  power  over  federal  edu- 
cation dollar.'  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments— met  with  only  limited  sueoess  in 
Coni'-e^  this  vear. 

With  the  start  o»  the  J  982-83  school  year. 
the  Omnibus  Budeet  Reconciliation  Act 
consolidates  Into  one  b'ock  grant  nroBxam  20 
education  annronrlitlons  and  repeals  leg- 
islative authorisations  for  over  40  federal 
education  nro^ams.  Most  of  the  money  will 
be  distributed  by  the  states  among  local 
schools  districts  to  use  largely  as  they  see 
fit. 

All  of  you  recoenl^e  that  enactment  of 
the  Rer-onriilatlon  measure  slenals  a  dra- 
matic chance  of  the  federal  role  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  More  deci- 
sions about  educational  priorities  and  needs 
will  be  shifted  to  states  and  local  school 
systems. 

Coneress  excluded  from  the  block  grant 
and  left  as  separate  proerams  the  center- 
pieces of  federal  school  aid— the  "nUe  I  pro- 
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gram  for  the  educationally  disadvantaged 
and  Public  Law  94-142  program  for  handi- 
capped children.  Also  continuing  as  sepa- 
rate programs — at  least  for  now — are  voca- 
tional education,  bilingual  education,  adult 
education  and  the  very  small  women's  edu- 
cational equity  program. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Act 
modifies  the  Title  I  program  for  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  to  reduce  regulation 
and  paperwork  and  to  permit  greater  state 
and  local  discretion. 

I  believe  that  Congress  acted  wisely  In  as- 
suring that  such  traditional  national  prior- 
ities as  education  of  the  handicapped  con- 
tinue to  receive  federal  attention. 

In  1974  an  amendment  of  mine  to  P.L. 
93-380,  the  precursor  to  Pi.  94-142,  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  help  shoulder  the  extra  costs 
for  funding  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. It  also  established  the  formula  for  this 
funding. 

At  the  beginning  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  federal 
government  promised  to  be  a  responsible 
financial  partner  with  state  and  local  agen- 
cies In  providing  the  services  mandated  by 
the  Act.  And  for  the  first  two  years  under 
the  law,  the  federal  government  honored 
that  conunltment.  But  then  things  began 
to  slide. 

I  still  bear  battle  scars  from  later  fights 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  get 
the  federal  government  to  live  up  to  Its 
pledges.  But,  as  you  well  know,  the  actual 
funds  annually  requested  by  the  President 
and  finally  appropriated  by  Congress  are 
considerably  less  than  the  full  funding  levels 
authorised. 

Now,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  funding  of  the  program.  The  Recon- 
ciliation Act  authorizes  a  10  percent  In- 
crease for  next  year.  But,  In  light  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  latest  budget  cutting  pro- 
posals. It  Is  doubtful  that  this  increase  can 
hold  up  through  the  entire  Congressional 
appropriations  process.  Its  future  will  de- 
pend In  part  on  the  public  response. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  think  the  federal 
government  should  become  Involved  In 
funding  the  operational  cost  of  your  regular 
or  basic  educational  programs.  Your  Interest 
In  non-restrlcted  federal  aid  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  may  become  greater 
If  pressures  continue  for  easing  local  prop- 
erty tax  burdens  and  If  support  grows — as  It 
has  In  Maryland — for  Interests  equalization 
In  educational  funding.  The  broad-based 
revenue  generating  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment may  be  an  Irresistible  attraction  for 
those  who  seek  to  maintain  or  Increase  the 
level  of  funding  for  public  education. 

Others  of  you,  I  know,  take  the  opposite 
view.  You  think  that  federal  aid  programs 
for  education  should  be  cut  back  more  deeply 
or  even  terminated.  In  fact,  some  feel  that 
going  without  federal  funds  is  vswtly  prefer- 
able to  having  to  submit  to  the  complex  and 
extensive  administrative,  planning  and  pa- 
perwork burdens  associated  with  federal 
funds. 

Whichever  view  you  take  about  the  role  of 
federal  funds,  I  know  that  every  day,  as 
school  board  members,  you  see  the  empirical 
evidence  of  the  picture  I  have  sketched. 

Public  education  Is  In  a  period  when  the 
public  wants  to  pay  less,  not  more;  a  period 
when  the  number  of  pupils  is  going  down, 
thus  calling  for  school  closings  and  staff 
cuts;  and  a  period  when  pupils  with  few  aca- 
demic skills  are  being  tested  along  with  the 
brightest,  hence  lowering  the  average. 

These  problems  are  not  going  to  disappear. 
So  the  question  that  confronts  us  Is:  Are  we 
going  to  let  them  fester  or  are  we  going  to  try 
to  do  something  about  them? 

Admlttedlv,  there  are  no  easy,  obvious 
solutions.  But  I  think  there  are  some  ap- 
proaches that  might  prove  helpful.  I'd  like 
to  suggest  a  few. 


Treat  enrollment  drops  a*  a  poalUve  devel- 
opment. Look  for  efficiencies  both  In  man- 
agement and  in  classroom  delivery  of  basic 
skills,  use  more  aides  and  fewer  administra- 
tors. Call  on  community  volunteers,  use  stu- 
dents to  teach  other  students,  welcome  part- 
time  qualified  teachers  into  classrooms  and 
learning  centers. 

Review  state  legislation;  eliminate  or 
change  laws  which  are  too  costly,  too  restric- 
tive, too  negative  or  Inappropriate. 

Push  for  new  state  legislation  which  will 
bring  state  revenues  in  to  cover  extraordi- 
nary costs  Including  special  education, 
transportation,  vocational  training,  Inservlce 
teaching:  and  tie  local  revenues  to  basic  and 
appropriate  school  needs. 

Ask  private  industry  to  help  with  account- 
ing, distribution,  transportation,  food,  main- 
tenance and  energy  saving. 

Consider  giving  national  tests  more  selec- 
tively. Olve  most  students  local  tests  instead. 
Ask  concerned  commimity  and  business  peo- 
ple to  help  you  devise  appropriate  tests  for 
those  who  will  end  their  formal  education  in 
your  schools. 

Tailor  school  tests  to  reveal  what  you  need 
to  know  about  your  students.  Make  some  of 
them  diagnostic  tests  and  use  them  to  alter 
both  teaching  methods  and  levels  of  material. 
Use  diagnostic  tests  to  evaluate  individual 
teachers. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  that  responsible 
public  officials  know  you  did  not  create  the 
problems  In  public  education.  They  know  you 
are  putting  forth  your  best  efforts  to  over- 
come some  pretty  formidable  obstacles.  They 
know  It  Is  a  big  Job  and  that  you  need — and 
our  children  deserve — all  the  help  we  can  give 
you. 

But  some  in  Congress  have  doubts.  So,  be- 
tare  Congress  pares  education  down  any  far- 
ther, you  had  better  remind  your  legislators 
that,  without  a  doubt,  education  has  proven 
to  be  the  greatest  engine  we  have  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  social  Justice.  When 
you  invest  a  dollar  in  education  In  America, 
you  are  investing  in  America's  future.  You 
are  buying  this  nation  something  it  sorely 
needs.  An  Investment  In  education  Improves 
our  economy;  it  strengthens  our  democracy; 
It  enhances  our  true  national  security;  and  it 
enriches  our  lives. 

Everyone,  whether  he  has  a  child  in  school 
or  not.  has  a  stake  in  education.  Well- 
educated  citizens — not  new  oil  or  mineral 
discoveries — are  our  society's  primary  natural 
resource  as  we  seek  to  compete  in  an  Increas- 
ingly technological  world. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  British  Prime 
Minister  Benjamin  Disraeli  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that: 

"Upon  the  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  the  fate  of  this  country  depends." 

Those  words  were  never  more  true  than 
they  are  today.  Young  people  today  make  up 
two-fifths  of  our  population  but  all  of  our 
future.  Each  young  adult  deserves  the  chance 
to  prepare  for  a  worthwhile  career  and  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  with  making  a  productive  contribution 
to  society.  That  is  our  moral  Imperative. 

Our  practical  imperative  is  that  no  modem 
nation  can  survive,  much  less  prosper,  with- 
out an  educated  citizenry  capable  of  master- 
ing the  complexities  of  high  technology. 

Those  two  Imperatives — moral  and  practi- 
cal— underline  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  national  Investment  in  our 
schools.  I  believe  we  can  do  this  without 
abandoning  our  fiscal  responsibilities. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  of  people  better 
prepared  or  better  qualified  than  school 
board  members  to  stand  up  and  account  for 
our  public  Investment  in  education.  I  urge 
you  to  work  with  your  Association  and  to  do 
all  you  can  to  Insure  that  education  retains 
its  priority  in  the  federal  budget. 

Our  future  depends  on  it,  for  as  H.  O.  Wells 
observed : 

"The  salvaging  of  civilization  is  a  race  be- 
tween education  and  catastrophe."  • 


UNDERSTANDINO  THE  NATURE  OP 
FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  I  have  received  monthly  copies 
or  a  publication  tiUed  "The  Freeman," 
published  by  The  Foimdation  for  Eco- 
nomic Education,  Inc.,  of  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y.  This  publication  is  con- 
cerned with  advancing  the  cause  of 
economic  and  political  freedom;  I  have 
found  the  articles  to  be  well  written, 
thoughtful,  and  generally  in  line  with 
my  own  b^efs. 

This  month's  mail  brought  a  copy  of 
the  foimdation's  monthly  newsletter. 
Notes  from  FEE,  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  The  writer 
makes  the  point  that  those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  freedom  and  individual  lib- 
erty must  not  limit  our  efforts  to  the 
political  sphere ;  we  also  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  Improve  our  own  xmderstandlng 
of  the  nature  of  freedom  and  then  com- 
municate the  knowledge  we  gain  to 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  arUcle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Thk  Fisbt  Okdex  or  BirsiiraBS 

In  noting  the  condition  of  the  economy  a 
generation  ago.  It  seemed  to  us  then  that  the 
first  order  of  business  was  to  upgrade  our 
thinking.  Recent  changes  In  political  leader- 
ship call  for  review  of  the  current  condition 
and  today's  priorities. 

For  some  time  In  the  USA,  Ye  Olde  Federal 
Mill  has  been  turning  out  socialistic  grist. 
Many  of  us  have  no  stomach  for  this  prod- 
uct, and  we  agitaite  for  a  variety  of  remedies. 

Some  persons  of  our  persuasion,  who  are 
politically  oriented,  insist  that  the  first  order 
of  btisiness  is  to  see  that  "the  right  men"  are 
put  Into  office.  Others  give  top  priority  to  a 
repair  of  the  governmental  structure.  The 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  have  been 
warped  Into  shapes  which  the  builders  would 
never  recognize  as  their  handiwork.  The  tax 
apparatus  is  clutJtered  with  inequities.  Gov- 
ernment is  burning  up  the  people's  Income 
at  an  accelerating  rate.  To  keep  Itself  running 
in  Its  overextended  role,  it  Is  Infiating  and 
thus  eroding  the  medium  of  exchange.  Its 
socialistic  grist  bears  ever-increasing  price 
tags;  and  the  people  are  compelled  to  take 
the  grist  whether  or  not  they  want  it.  Con- 
fronted with  "a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations."  these  well-meaning  mechanics 
see  repairing  the  machinery  as  the  first  order 
of  business:  constitutional  amendments,  re- 
peal of  outrageous  statutes,  new  laws  to  nul- 
lify bad  ones,  and  so  on. 

Among  those  of  us  who  dislike  socialism, 
however,  are  some  who  seek  to  combat  It 
through  education  rather  than  political  re- 
form. We  respect  those  In  positions  of  lead- 
ership and  wish  them  well  in  their  new  pro- 
grams. But  as  we  see  it,  grist  mills  grind 
what  is  put  into  them,  be  it  No.  1  hard  red 
winter  wheat  or  weed  seed.  Sure,  we  prefer  a 
mill  with  competent  operators.  And.  Just  as 
surely,  an  efficient  mill  Is  preferable  to  one 
with  a  misshapen  millstone  and  a  wobbly 
waterw^eel.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no 
mill  can  yield  grist  of  higher  quality  than  the 
raw  material  put  into  it. 

What  is  Iseing  put  into  the  USA's  federal 
mill?  All  too  much  of  It  has  been  Intellectual 
weed  seed!  Socialistic  thoughts!  What  is  be- 
ing fed  Into  the  mill  Is  representative  of 
what  we  are  and  that  Is  all  there  is  for 
grinding. 

Unleos  we  can  in  some  manner  contribute 
to  bettering  what  we  are — unless  we  can,  as 
an  absolute  minimum,  attract  indivlduaU 
away  from  coUectlvlst  thinking  as  to  the 
function  of  irovemment — we  might  as  well 
forget  the  whole  thing. 

We  cannot  even  hope  for  better  men  in 
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government  than  we  now  have,  aamimlng  no 
better  thinking  than  we  now  have,  and  as- 
suming free  elections. 

Let  us  imagine  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  federal  machinery  along  sound  legal 
and  organizational  lines.  It  would  make  no 
significant  difference.  The  new  mill  would 
continue  to  grind  only  what  is  put  Into  it. 

More  is  wrong  with  the  political  emphasis, 
however,  than  its  futility.  If  this  approach 
were  simply  futile — without  any  accomplish- 
ment at  all — we  could  let  the  matter  pass. 
But  it  inflicts  a  positive  damage  to  whatever 
extent  it  diverts  attention  from  the  educa- 
tional empbe«is.  The  political  approach, 
plausible  and  popular  as  it  is— particularly 
among  biislnessmen — robs  the  all-important 
educational  approach  of  the  most  competent 
talents  In  the  land  by  focusing  these  talents 
on  efforts  to  cure  what  are  at  best  mere 
effects. 

Perhaps  this  whole  question  would  be  bet- 
ter resolved  in  our  minds  were  we  to  realize 
that  it  was  not  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  made  America  what  it  was. 
These  remarkable  documents  were  but  for- 
malizations of  remarkable  thinking.  It  was 
the  remarkable  thinking  of  a  few  men  of 
superlative  stature,  and  the  following  they 
gained,  which  accounted  for  the  America 
that  was.  Later,  when  the  thinking  became 
inferior,  these  formalizations  correspond- 
ingly lost  their  meaning. 

There  Is  in  America  today  no  lack  of  po- 
tential leadership  for  improved  thinking.  In 
instance  after  Instance  over  the  past  fifty 
years,  I  have  observed  men  and  women  of 
unconmion  Intellectual  Euid  spiritual  stature 
expending  their  energies  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  change  the  political  reflections  of  socialis- 
tic thinking.  They  were  largely  lost  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  by  their  error  in  emphasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  over  the  same  period,  I 
have  observed  ever  so  many  individuals  of 
seemingly  lesser  potentialities  actually  at- 
tract others  into  a  reversal  of  their  socialis- 
tic thinking.  They  have  done  this  simply  by 
concentrating  on  the  development  of  their 
own  powers  to  understand  and  to  explain. 
They  have  become  sources  or  wellsprlngs  of 
the  freedom  philosophy,  for  others  do,  in  fact, 
seek  their  counsel.  Now,  let  the  potentially 
great  emulate  these  methods  of  the  near 
great,  let  them  concentrate  on  the  education- 
al approach,  let  them  put  first  things  first, 
let  them  focus  their  attentions  on  self-real- 
ization, and  we  shall  witness  a  reversal  of 
present  trends.  The  solution,  in  my  view,  is 
that  simple  and,  of  course,  that  difficult.  For, 
what  Is  more  alluring  and  less  sensible  than 
the  project  of  reforming  another  adult?  And 
what  is  less  alluring  and  more  sensible  than 
the  project  of  perfecting  self? 

A  feeling  of  hopelessness  Is  the  straw  that 
could  break  the  back  of  the  freedom  move- 
ment— for  freedom  will  never  be  achieved 
without  faith.  In  any  event,  this  feeling  of 
futility  more  seriously  threatens  the  contln- 
ance  of  FEE'S  work  than  does  any  other  dis- 
cernible influence.  People  do  not  continue  to 
work  at  a  problem  after  Its  solution  appears 
hopeless  to  them. 

Too  many  opponents  of  socialism — once 
convinced  that  there  is  no  simple  remedy  at 
hand,  and  aware  that  the  problem  at  issue 
is  nothing  less  than  altering  the  mores  of  a 
vast  society — tend  to  give  up  the  ghost.  Un- 
nerved by  the  dimensions  of  the  Job,  they 
•ay,  "Oh,  what's  the  use  I" 

The  tale  of  two  frogs,  dumped  into  a  can 
of  milk,  comes  to  mind.  One  frog,  quick  to 
concede  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation, 
gave  up  and  promptly  drowned.  The  other 
frog  was  of  sterner  stuff: 

"So  he  kicked  and  splashed  and  he  slammed 

and  thrashed. 
And  he  kept  on  top  through  all; 
And  he  churned  that  milk  in  first-class  shape 
In  a  great  big  butter  ball"* 


Izpcrlence  leada  one  to  believe  that  tb* 
forces  which  have  to  do  with  aluvlng  human 
destiny  are  of  no  help  to  those  of  little  faith. 
Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  no  truck  with 
people  who  lack  confidence  in  what  deter- 
mined effort  can  accomplish. 

On  the  other  band,  these  forces — call  them 
by  your  own  name — tend  to  cooperate  with 
those  who  believe  they  can  accomplish  the 
seemingly  impossible  and  never  caU  it  quits 
until  the  game  Is  over.  There  are  men,  be  it 
observed,  who  do,  in  fact,  move  mountains. 
But  they  are  not  the  Tnen  v)ho  doubt  that 
mountains  can  be  moved. 

Take  note,  for  Instance,  of  golfers  on  put- 
ting greens.  There  are  those  who  doubt  they 
can  sink  any  but  the  simplest  putts.  And 
there  are  those  who  have  confidence  that 
they  can  sink  every  putt — they  actually  be- 
lieve this!  The  former  are  miserable  peform- 
ers.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  foiud  the 
skilled  and  all  the  miracle  putters. 

Miracles  are  all  about  us — a  common  loaf 
of  bread  is  packed  with  wonders.  Those  who 
have  no  sense  of  the  miraculous,  who  have 
no  faith  in  achieving  anything  beyond  what 
the  unaided  individual  can  accomplish,  will 
be  of  little  help  In  ridding  our  society  of  so- 
cialism. The  problem  seems  too  hopelessly 
impossible  to  them  and  they  quit.  But  the 
undaunted,  those  who  know  the  magic  of 
believing,  will  make  progress,  for  the  forces 
which  are  available  to  those  who  believe  will 
lend  a  hand  to  multiply  their  efforts.  Too  bad 
there  aren't  more  such  efforts  for  them  to 
multiply! 

One  need  have  no  concern  about  the  qual- 
ity of  men  in  public  office  or  the  condition  of 
the  federal  mechanism  and  its  statutes  once 
the  thinking  is  right.  Public  figures  and  gov- 
ernmental machinery  are  but  effects,  reflec- 
tions, echoes  of  leadership  thinking,  what- 
ever that  thinking  happens  to  be.  Improve 
the  thinking  and  these  hoped-for  effects  will 
follow  as  naturally  and  as  spontaneously  as 
light  comes  from  the  rising  sun.  Therefore, 
an  eye  to  one's  own  thinking,  to  one's  own 
understanding  and  exposition  of  freedom,  la 
what  should  be  emphasized. 

Enclosed  with  this  issue  of  Notes  from  FEE 
Is  the  latest  "Literature  of  Freedom"  cata- 
logue and  order  form — the  best  source  we 
know  of  better  Ideas  on  liberty .« 


Ttxe  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


*Holman  F.  Day.  Story  of  a  Kicker. 


ORDERS  FOR  PRmAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS   TTtniL  S:30   A3C. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not.  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  this  evening,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9 : 30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNTriOIT   OT   SEITATOR 
COCHRAN   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  be  rec- 
ognized on  special  order  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    REStrMPnON    OF    CONSmERATIOM    OF 
H.R.   41S» 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  time 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  Mislssippl 
on  special  order  has  expired  or  been 
yielded  back  tomorrow,  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  Commerce- 
State-Justice  appropriations  bill. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  AM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at  9:29 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
November  13,  1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  12,  19ai: 
In  the  Navt 
The  foUowing-named  commanders  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.8.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line, 
as  indicated,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon  6912: 

Delprincipe,  Ronald  F. 
De^eau,  Roger  L. 
Dighton,  Anthony  B., 
Jr. 


Abrahams,  Paul  F. 
Abrell,  Oary  A. 
Albtborpe,  John  E. 
Alafeticb,  Jack  M. 
Allen,  Martyn  A. 
Ambrose.  Robert  C. 
Andre.  William  A. 
Antonio.  Robert  J. 
Ardlelgb,  Paul  D 


Dlsmuke,  Newton  B.. 

Jr. 
DonneUy,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Drake,  Robert  L. 


C. 


Armstrong,  Melvln  R.  Driesen.  Jeffrey  M. 

Arseneault,  Walter  A.  Drummond,  Richard 

Ashbaugh,  Charles  I. 

Avery,  Francis  A. 

Bailey,  James  O. 

Baker,  Arthur  Jr.,  HI 

Baker,  Robert  P. 

Baker,  William  E. 

Baldes,  Joseph  J. 

Bauer,  Douglas  C. 

Beam,  Henry  H. 

Beavins,  Robert  C. 

Beck,  Luther  B.,  Jr. 

Bendel,  James  D. 

Bcrgqulst,  John  C. 

Bertoneau,  George 

A. 
Bldwell,  John  B. 
Biggers,  James  C. 
Blss,  Joseph  E. 
Blttle,  Lehner  K. 
Blalock.  Leonard  K. 
Block,  John  A. 
Bloore.  John  L. 
Blunt,  WUliam  O. 
Boaz,  David  M. 
Bowers,  Henry  K.  W. 
Bowman,  John  L. 
Braswell,  Joel  H. 
Brown.  Edward  A. 
Brown.  James  H. 
Buford,  ManviUe  T.. 

in 

Bums,  Robert  N. 
BiUTUd,  Richard  J. 
Byrne,  Robert  A. 
Campbell,  George  B. 
Carter.  James  E. 


Duffey,  Ctiarles  J. 
Eastham.  Clarence  S.. 

Jr. 
Edwards,  James  D.,  m 
Ellis,  Donald  D. 
Embree.  Frank  O. 
Englehardt,  Dan  T. 
Bssary,  Wilbum  D. 
Everman,  Jerry  D. 
Falco,  Jantes  P. 
Fasano,  Vincent  P. 
Favrot,  Richmond  O. 
Fawtbrop,  Roland  P., 

Jr. 
Feld.  Gerald  A. 
Perrera.  John  J. 
Flagg.  Wilson  F. 
Flynn,  Martin  R. 
Forrest.  "L"  A. 
Foster.  John  C,  Jr. 
Frye.  David  B. 
Gardner,  Chester  R. 
Cause,  Gasden  S. 
Geaney.  John  B. 
Gick.  Robert  P. 
Gill.  Henry  A.,  Jr. 
Glenn,  Robert  C. 
Gnaedinger,  Wallace 

B. 
Oodshall,  Douglas  R. 
Good,  Edwin  If. 
GoorJian,  Paul  M. 
Gore,  Diane  D. 
Gorena.  Rolando  B. 
Oosda.  Oary  L. 
Gott,  Can  F. 


Centodocatl,  Anthony  Grlmson,  James  A. 


Chapman.  Craig  B. 
Clendencn.  Claude  B. 
Cobum,  George  H. 
Coollcan.  Donald  J. 
Cougblan,  George  R., 

m 

Cox,  Larry  O. 
Crownover,  James  E., 

Jr. 
Davidson,  Barrett  K. 
Davis,  Charles  8..  IIT 
Dawson,  Herbert  C. 
Deloacb,  Robert  D. 


Guthrie,  Wallace  N., 

Jr. 
Hahn.  Carl  O. 
Hnhn.  Peter  W. 
HaU.  Artbw  H. 
Hanke.  Harold  W. 
Harryman,  Carrel  R. 
Hart.  Harold  J.,  Jr. 
Heavey.  James  L. 
Helmerdlnger,  Walter 

L. 
HeUewell,  Martin  a 
Henry.  Thomas  X. 
Berbein.  John  O. 
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Herman,  IUch*rd  M. 
HUf.  Paul  T. 
Hill.  Terrance  O. 
Hop'lt>"«.  Oavld  H..  Jr. 
Howlett,  PredericK  J. 
Hughes,  Arthur  L. 
jMQlson,  Lyle  C. 
jarmer,  Elwood  R. 
Jeflery,  Samuel  D. 
Jennings.  George  B. 
Johnson,  Clinton  B. 
Johnson,  Donald  L. 
Jory.  Jerrold  O. 
Keller,  Donald  O. 
Kerr.  William  B. 
King,  George  S. 
Klser,  Clyde  R. 
Kloce'k,  Matthew  W. 
Knowles,  Charles  E. 
Knutsen,  Edward  W. 
Koonce.  WUUaun  O. 
Kroner.  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
Lammers,  Charles  M. 
Land,  Walter  R. 
Langan,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Larson,  Frederick  R. 
Larson.  Richard  H. 
Lawler.  Albert  M. 
Lazzarettl,  Anthony 

F. 
Leahy,  John  H. 
Leathern,  Douglas  B. 
Lekebusch,  Adolf  O. 
Lennon,  John  E. 
Leonardy,  Donald  B. 
Levenson,  Saul 
Liddle,  Donald  J. 
Utchfleld,  Rodger  A. 
Lockland,  Walter  G. 
Locklln,  Ralph  H. 
LuklnbcU,  Donald  L. 
Lyman,  Charles 

W.,  ni 
Magers,  Francis  D.,  Jr. 
Malmberg.  Norman  R. 
Martin,  Roman  O.,  Jr. 
Matthews.  Robert  S. 
McBrlde,  Donald  J. 
McCarthy.  Matthew  A. 
McCloskey.  Henry  F. 
McCravy,  Prank  E.,  Jr. 
McEnery,  Thomas  A. 
McMahon,  John  P. 
McSharry,  Dennis  M. 
McWUUams,  Samuel 

E. 
Meagher,  Maurice  P., 

Jr. 
Meeks,  Harman  T. 
Miller,  Robert  L. 
Mllotlcb.  Alexander  A. 
Mlnzner,  Allan  L. 
Molr.  Edwin  L. 
Moore,  Andrew  J.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Dudley  B.,  HI 
Morrison,  Todd  H. 
Mullenhoff.  Paul  F. 
Mvuray,  Alen  C. 
Nannlnl,  Albert  A. 
Newman,  Jack  O. 
Nlz,  Carleton  D. 
Nutt,  Andrew  T. 
O'Brien,  Ward  J. 
Odonnell.  William  P.. 

Jr. 
Onell.  William  D.,  Jr. 
Oeucha.  Harold  D. 
Pace.  William  F. 
Pacheco.  Leonard  J. 
Pate.  Allen  S. 
Patterson.  William  H. 
Paty,  Charles  R. 
Payne,  Harvey  M. 
Pencek,  Edward  A. 
Pendereast.  Thomas  P. 
Perrault,  Robert  A. 
Peterson.  James  E. 
Pierce.  Huey  L. 
Poffenberger,  Richard 

L. 
PolensU,  James  J. 
Prebola.  Oeorpe  J. 
Prevl.  Ronald  W. 
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Raack,  James  D. 
Rasmus,  Ronald  C. 
Raudabaugh,  Richard 

L. 
Ravetta,  Richard  C. 
Raymond.  David  A. 
Rhodes.  Thomas  W. 
Richards,  Harry  K. 
Rldgway,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Riley.  Thomas  F. 
Rlngelberg.  John  M. 
Rlpberger.  Raymond 

J. 
Rlpsom,  George  A. 
Roberts,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  Lawrence  W. 
Robeson.  Ross  K. 
Robinson.  David  O. 
Roblson.  Earl  L. 
Rosseau.  Charles  E. 
Roy.  Robert  L. 
Rudnlk,  James  D. 
Russell,  Kenneth  M. 
Sasser,  Lyle  B. 
Savlo.  Leo  J. 
Schnauffer,  Patrick  M. 
Schulz.  Roy  S. 
Schwartz.  Ronald  L. 
Seeley.  Jlmmle  W. 
Segrest,  Joe  E. 
Sergio,  Frederick  A. 
Slbold.  Robert  D. 
Sldler.  Norman  F.,  Jr. 
Slsley.  Dale  L. 
Smith.  Fred  B..  Jr. 
Smith.  Gerald  A. 
Smith.  Robert  E. 
Smoot.  William  T. 
Spencer.  Edmund  B. 
Staes.  James  P. 
Stephens,  Clinton  T.. 

Jr. 
Storer,  Arthur  E. 
Stout,  Peter  C. 
Styers.  James  D. 
Sweeney.  Jeremiah  J. 

J. 
Terry.  John  T. 
Thamlsh.  John  L. 
Thlele.  Gary  P. 
Thompson,  David  A. 
Thweatt,  Frank  M., 

Jr. 
Titus,  James  R. 
Tobln,  Daniel  J. 
Trout.  Ben  T. 
Tuleya,  Raymond  R. 
Tutt.  Billy  D. 
Tweden,  Wallace  D. 
Twllla,  William  M.. 

Jr. 
Umstead.  Robert  L. 
Unger.  Vemer  B. 
Vandermyde.  Philip 

L. 
Vatter.  Robert  B. 
Veccla.  James  E. 
Vlkdal.  AUen  C. 
Vonfischer,  Eduard  L.. 

m 

Vongarlem.  Thomas  A. 
Wales,  William  D. 
Walsh,  James  W. 
Walsh.  Joseoh  P.,  Jr. 
Warren.  John  A. 
Weaver.  David  K. 
Webb.  Robert  E. 
Webber.  Kent  S. 
Weltgenant.  Harold  R. 
Wetzel.  Robert  E. 
White.  Thomas  L..  Jr. 
Whltniore.  John  B..  Jr 
Williams.  James  M. 
Williams.  Morton  D. 
Wllpltz.  Louis  W..  Jr. 
Wines.  Richard  L. 
Winter,  Herbert  L. 
Wltcher, 

Murray  H..  Jr. 
Withers.  Larry  K. 
Womack.  Lowell  A. 
Woods.  David  L. 


Toung,  James  F. 
Zom,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 


Right. 

Charles  W.  J..  Jr 
Wyatt,  David  B. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  U5.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  in  the  grade  of  com 
mander  in  the  line,  '    " 

to  the  provisions  of 
Code,  section  5912: 

Abel.  Bruce  A. 
Ackermann.  Roy  A. 
Adams,  Timothy  C. 
Agrestl,  Robert  D. 
Albert,  William  E. 
Albright,  John  R.  C. 
Alfortlsh, 

Lester  A.,  Jr. 
Alfred,  Larry  R. 
Allen.  Layton  S.,  Jr. 
Allen.  Robert  B. 
Alonge.  Michael  S. 
Anclaux,  Louis  N. 
Anderson.  Gerald  F. 
Anderson.  Lane  S..  n 
Anderson.  Paul  H. 
Anderson.  Stanley  I. 


as  Indicated,  pursuant 
title  10.  United  States 

Bradley,  William  J. 
Brady.  George  B. 
Bralsted,  Lawrence  E. 
Brandll.  Allan  X. 
Bray,  John  K. 
Brecka,  John  J. 
Brilliant,  Irwin  J. 
Brltt.  William  J. 
Brogden.  Elaine  L. 
Brookman,  John  E. 
Brough,  Alexander  S., 

Jr. 
Brown,  James  W. 
Bros,  Joseph  P. 
Bruehs,  Walter  A. 
Bruenner,  David  F. 
Bnmka,  WUUam  C. 


Anderson.  William  C.  Brunson,  Hoke  S. 


Andren,  Vernon  W. 
Andres.  Stephen  M. 
Annls.  Harold  E. 
Applegate.  Allen  R. 
Arms.  David  S. 
Assenmacher. 

Thomas  J. 
Atkins.  Scottle  L. 
Aylmer.  John  P. 
Aynesworth.  James  L. 
Ayres.  Steven  E. 
Bacon.  David  W. 
Bagagllo.  Mario  J.,  Jr. 
Bagwell.  William  O. 
Bailey.  Fred  A. 
Balestra.  Louis  J.,  Jr. 
Ballard,  Robert  C. 
Ballowe,  Terrence  J. 
Barausky,  Kenneth  P, 
Barker.  Elbert  B.,  Jr. 
Barker,  Jon  W. 
Barnard,  Philip  D. 
Barnett,  John  K. 
Barnett,  Peter  A. 
Barr,  Richard  C.  Jr. 
Barrett,  William  S. 
Bartlett,  William  H. 
Barton.  Gary  P. 
Bartz.  William  G..  Jr. 
Bashlsta,  David  D. 
Batts.  Gerald  D. 
Bauder, 

Frederic  S.,  HI 
Baxter,  William  A. 
Baynes,  Jesse  C. 
Beaver,  John  K. 
Beckwlth,  Robert  W. 
Bellnske.  Frank  M. 
Bellsle.  Kenneth  C. 
Bell,  George  B. 
Bencher,  Dennis  L. 
Bennett.  Predrlc  M. 
Bergener,  Terry  J. 
Bernler.  Joseph  P. 
Bingham,  Roslna  E. 
Blnlasz.  Albert  C. 
Blrkler.  John  L..  Ill 
Bishop.  Robert  J 


Bryant.  Michael  F. 
Brynlarskl,  Frances  A. 
Bubeck,  Robert  C. 
Bullions,  Andrew  C, 

m 

Burford,  Benjamin  W. 
Burgess.  William  C. 
Burke.  Robert  O. 
Burkhardt,  Michael  T. 
Burkholder,  James  B., 

Jr. 
Bumham.  James  L. 
Burr.  Lawrence  R. 
Buswell,  David  H. 
Butler.  Oscar  P..  Jr. 
Butler,  Robert  M. 
Caldwell,  Joseph  W. 
Callse,  Victor  E. 
Calkins,  Franklin  W. 
Campbell,  Clifton  P., 

Jr. 
Carlson,  Richard  A. 
Carlton,  Lynn  P. 
Carter.  Edward  B. 
Carterson.  John  S. 
Oassldy.  William  J..  HI 
Caveney,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Ceruzzl.  Michael  L. 
Challls.  Albert  R. 
Chapman.  James  L. 
Chardoul.  Paul  N. 
Chehansky.  John  C. 
Chenoweth.  John  P., 

in 

Chick,  John  L. 
Chlpman,  Donald  D. 
Christiansen,  David  S. 
Church.  Michael  A. 
Clbelll.  John  G. 
Clrrlnclone.  Rosarlo 
Clark.  Daniel  H. 
Clark,  Robert  A. 
Clark,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Clausen.  Carl  O. 
Cleveland.  Walter  O. 
Cobb,  Nathan  A.,  Jr. 
Coffey.  Matthew  J.,  Jr. 
Cole.  James  N. 


Blackwood.  Edward  B.  Collins,  Plchird  J. 


Blair,  Thomas  J. 
Blanchard, 

George  K.,  Jr. 
Bley,  Dennis  C. 
Bley,  Robert  E. 
Blomqulst.  Gordon  A 
Bogle.  Aubrey  W. 
Bone.  John  R. 
Bone,  Theron  C. 
Bonebralre.  Ronal  K 


Collins.  Terence  J. 
Conn.  James  L. 
Connell.  William  L. 
Conroy.  Frederick  W. 
Constans.  John  N. 
Conyers.  James  B..  Jr. 
Cook,  James  H. 
Cooley.  John  S. 
Cooper.  Barrle  L. 
Cooper,  Bruce  P. 


Booker,  Charles  W..  Jr.2?ePf!lP2?*''?^*»-  ^ 

Boone  Victor  F  Corkem,  Timothy  E. 

«^.r^.  n^hLt  V  CoPforth,  Theodore  W. 

Bourne,  Robert  E.  _, ,,  _  ,, 

„  .  ,    „  Cornwall.  George  M. 

Bower.  Arlo  R.  Cotton.  John  B. 

Boyd.  Douglas  L.  Couch.  Hugh  R. 

Boyd.  Thomas  M..  Jr.  Coulter,  Edward  C. 


Covert.  Warren  L.,  Jr. 
Covington,  Michael  B. 
Craig,  William  H. 
Crane,  Wendell  E. 
Crawford,  Duncan  V. 
Creer.  Philip  D..  Jr. 
Creighton.  Gary  E. 
Crlgler,  Henry  T.,  IH 
Crooks,  Russell  W. 
Curtis,  Edgar  A.,  Ill 
Dale,  John  L. 
Davey.  Samuel  A. 
David.  Marshall  J.,  Jr. 
Davidson.  Richard  J. 
Davidson,  Sidney  J. 
Davis.  Douglas  W. 
Davis.  Earl  R..  Jr. 
Davis,  John  P. 
Davis,  Michael  D. 
Davis.  Wilbur  A.,  Jr. 
Dawson,  John  H. 
Deberardinls.  John  T. 
Debord.  Timothy  L. 
Debyl.  Thomas  R. 
DegrafTenreld. 

Kenneth  E. 
Delauter.  Wayne  E. 
Delucchl.  John  H. 
Demartinl.  John  J. 
Demlng.  Richard  W., 

Jr. 
Denuyl,  David  L. 
Dickson.  Ernest  F. 
Dletz.  Richard  A. 
Dlramlo.  Francis  A. 
Dlrlenzo.  Louis  R. 
Dlshman.  David  R. 
Donley.  Carlton  R. 
Donovan.  Charles  H.. 

Jr. 
Dore.  James  R. 
Dort,  George  T. 
Dose.  Curtis  R. 
Downing,  Edward  C, 

Jr. 
Draper.  James  S. 
Drew,  Marianne  H. 
Duchock.  Peter  S. 
Duffy.  Laurence  S..  Jr. 
Dufresne.  Dean  A. 
Duggar.  Thomas  E. 
Duklet.  Walter  W..  Jr. 
Dunbrack.  David  P. 
Dunlap.  Julius  A.,  m 
Dunn.  Jon  I. 
Dunwell,  James  R. 
Duskln.  George  H. 
Eagan.  William  R..  Jr. 
Ederer,  Daniel  J. 
Edlund.  Eric  A. 
Edwards.  James  P. 
Egnotovlch,  Michael 

M. 
Ehlers,  Victor  J.,  Jr. 
Elder.  George  R.,  Jr. 
Elder.  James  L. 
Eldred.  Richard  N. 
Ellis.  William  O. 
Ellison.  James  E. 
Elwell.  Thomas  L. 
Enderleln.  William  P. 
Erlckson,  Ernest  O.. 

Jr. 
Erlckson.  John  A. 
Erl^rson.  John  C. 
Esllnger.  Phillip  W. 
Evans.  Henry  J..  Ill 
Evans.  Robert  M. 
Fahnestock.  Sheridan 

Z. 
FalUa.  Charles  C. 
Fait.  Keith  E. 
Faulds.  Dennis  J. 
Fautz.  Ronald  A. 
Feehan.  John  J.,  Jr. 
Feeney,  Harry  J.,  in 
Felchlln,  James  C. 
Felcyn,  John  J. 
Pelgate.  George 
Ference.  Carl  R. 
Field.  James  E..  IH 
Fields.  Bobby  B. 
Fletta.  Peter  M. 
Fink,  Dale  A. 


Flnucane,  James  S. 
Flock.  Wendell  G. 
Fischer.  Lawrence  A. 
Fish.  Harry  8. 
Fisher,  James  D. 
Fitch,  David  A. 
Fogerty.  William  K. 
Fontaine.  Paul  L. 
Poster.  John  L. 
Powle.  Dennis  R. 
Fox,  William  E. 
Francis,  Roger  A. 
Francis,  William  D. 
Franks,  Lawrence  T., 

Jr. 
Freedman,  Michael  T. 
Freer,  Gary  H. 
Freeswlck,  Douglas  J. 
Frldkln,  Alan  R. 
Frits,  Steven  L. 
Fryer,  Michael  A. 
Gac,  Conrad  M. 
Gallagher,  Richard  J. 
Gannon,  John  C. 
Ganse,  Terrence  L. 
Gantt,  Jerry  L. 
Garrett,  William  S., 

Jr. 
Gates,  John  M. 
Gatlln,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Oaudlo,  Joseph  A. 
Gemma,  Lawrence  E. 
Glldea.  Richard  F. 
GlUasple,  Robert  M. 
Glllease.  Dennis  B. 
Glzzl.  Martin  C. 
GlaSby.  Stuart  F. 
Goforth,  Harold  W., 

Jr. 
Gold,  Res  r 
Ooiuuerg,  Ronald  M. 
Golden,  Robert  T. 
Gombos,  Mary  E. 
Gomes,  Franklin  P., 

Jr. 
Goode.  Ronald  A. 
Gordon.  Elliot  B. 
Gordon.  George  M. 
Gorla.  Thomas  W. 
Goss.  Barl  W.,  HI 
Goss,  Robert  D. 
Gotcher,  James  W. 
Gouk.  RltOhle  W. 
Grabowskl.  Richard  B. 
Graham,  Stanley  S., 

Jr. 
Granahan,  Paul  F. 
Grant,  Brian  E. 
Grant,  Gary  T. 
Gray,  Howard  W.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Michael  E. 
Gray,  Nolan  K.  D. 
Greco,  Michael  A. 
Green.  Walter  A. 
Greenleaf ,  Wayne  K. 
Gregory,  William  T., 

m 

Grlffln.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Griffiths,  Ralph  E. 
Grofcslk,  Garry  V. 
Gross.  Warren  H. 
Grundy,  Kermlt  D. 
Grunke,  James  M. 
Guetter,  Paul  M.,  Jr. 
Guldlnger,  John  H. 
Gulnn,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Gulnn,  John  P.,  ni 
Gundler.  Errol  A. 
Gunn.  James  M. 
Gustafson.  Jack  E. 
Gustln,  John  M. 
Guthrldge.  David  L. 
Hackett.  Douglas  B. 
Haden,  John  R. 
Hagen,  Gunter 
Haines.  John  P. 
Hall.  Charles  R. 
Hall.  David  H. 
Halleln,  Edward  E., 

Jr. 
Halleran,  Richard  C. 
Hamilton.  Alfred  T.. 

Jr. 
Hampton,  Phillip  M. 
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Hannon,  Gerard  K. 

Hannon. John  N. 
Hare.  Jeffrey  S. 
Harrington.  Frank  G. 
Hart.  Everett  T. 
Hart,  Michael  V. 
Hart,  Thomas  E. 
Hartshorn,  David  R. 
Hartshorn,  Lena  M. 
Havens.  Barbara  C. 
Hayes,  John  J. 
Hebdon,  Frederick  J. 
Hegl,  Ernest  A.,  Jr. 
Helnrlch,  Steven  P. 
Henderson.  Larry  G. 
Henry.  Wayne  O. 
Hermans.  Robert  L. 
Herrmann,  James  N. 
Herron.  William  E. 
Hershberber. 

Donald  A. 
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CAN  ONE  MAN  STOP  THE  GUN 
LOBBY? 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  mw  TOBK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  November  12, 1981 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month's  issue  of  Prime  Time  carried  a 
cover  story  about  Pete  Shields,  the 
chairman  of  Handgxm  Control,  Inc.  It 
is  an  important  story  about  one  fami- 
ly's personal  tragedy  and  today's 
effort  to  bring  reasonableness  to  our 
Nation's  gun  control  laws.  I  commend 
it  to  our  colleagues. 

Caw  Oi»«  Maw  Stop  thi  Gow  Lobby? 

"Another  street  slaying— the  18th  'zebra' 
victim."  It  was  a  headline  chilling  in  its  fa- 
miliarity. "A  Visitor  to  Bay  Area  Shot 
Down." 

It  went  on.  "A  young  man  was  shot  to 
death  on  an  Ingleside  district  street  last 
night,  the  18th  in  a  series  of  shocking,  un- 
provoked shootings  that  have  become  the 
terror  of  San  Francisco  since  January  28. 

"Nelson  T.  Shields  IV.  23,  who  came  to 
the  Bay  Area  only  two  weeks  ago.  became 
the  latest  victim  in  the  shootings  the  police 
list  under  'Code  Zebra.' 

"Shields,  a  member  of  a  socially  promi- 
nent E>elaware  family,  was  killed  at  9:30 
pjn.  while  he  and  a  friend  were  preparing  to 
pick  up  a  rug  at  231  Vernon  Street  in  the 
Ingleside  District.  .  .  . 

"Until  the  witness  spoke  to  police,  it  was 
thought  that  Shields  had  been  shot  by  a 
sniper.  But  the  girl  told  officers  what  she 
had  seen,  and  inspectors  found  two  .32  cali- 
ber cartridge  casings,  one  of  them  in  the  vic- 
tim's automobile.  That  was  the  same  Isind  of 
wevon  used  in  other  'Code  Zebra'  shoot- 
ings. .  .  ." 

It  was  April  17,  1974,  early  morning,  when 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  story  appeared, 
by  which  time  Nelson  T.  "Pete"  Shields  III 
was  already  packing  in  Delaware.  A  late 
phone  call  the  night  before  had  informed 
him  of  the  shooting  and  so,  as  San  Francis- 
cans read  of  the  killing  over  breakfast,  a 
father  prepared  to  retrieve  the  corpse  an  as- 
sassin's cheap  handgim  had  made  of  "Nick," 
his  son. 

Here,  Pete  Shields  recalls,  is  how  a  young 
man  wound  up  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time:  "Nick  had  been  working  in 
Denver.  He  had  dropped  out  of  college  a 
year  before,  a  year  and  a  half  before.  He 
had  reapplied  and  gotten  back  into  college 
in  the  next  term,  transferring  from  Hobart 
to  Rochester.  He  had  left  his  job  in  Denver 
and  decided  to  go  out  to  the  West  Coast  and 
see  some  friends  in  San  Francisco  and  then 
go  down  to  Los  Angeles  and  see  his  sister 
before  he  went  back  East  and  started  the 
new  term. 

"He  had  only  been  in  San  Francisco  six  or 
seven  days,  staying  with  friends.  He  was  a 
great  lacrosse  player,  captain  of  his  team  in 
school.  This  friend  of  his  was  a  lacrosse 
player  too,  and  coaching  a  kind  of  little- 
league  lacrosse  team  down  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  So  as  soon  as  Nick  got  to  town  he 


got  involved  with  that,  working  with  the 
kids.  They  were  coming  back  from  practice 
about  nine-thirty  at  night  and  his  friend 
had  made  arrangements  to  pick  up  a  rug 
from  a  person  he  worked  with  who  was  sell- 
ing it  second  hand.  They  stopped  by  the 
home  of  the  associate.  While  Nick's  friend 
went  into  the  house  to  get  the  rug,  Nick  was 
cleaning  the  back  of  the  station  wagon  to 
make  room  for  the  rug  among  the  lacrosse 
equipment.  Someone  came  up  behind  him 
and  shot  three  shots  right  into  him  from 
close  range.  He  never  saw  him.  Shot  in  the 
back.  Died  instantaneously." 

People  may  indeed  kill  people,  but  hand- 
guns are  their  weapon  of  choice.  One  Ameri- 
can dies  in  a  handgun  murder  every  fifty 
minutes,  or  put  another  way,  twenty-nine 
more  will  be  dead  by  this  time  tomorrow,  or 
another,  almost  11.000  lives  ended  the  same 
time  next  year,  all  thanks  to  handguns.  In 
addition  to  murders,  there  are  more  than 
250,000  other  handgun  crimes  committed 
annually— nonfatal  shootings,  assaults,  rob- 
beries, rapes.  During  the  Vietnam  War, 
more  than  56,000  U.S.  soldiers  died;  during 
the  same  period,  some  110,000  Americans 
were  killed  with  handguns.  Handguns  are 
used  in  50  percent  of  aU  murders,  compared 
to  knives  in  19  percent  and  rifles  in  5  per- 
cent. There  are  currently  60  million  hand- 
gims  circulating  in  this  country,  and  2.5  mil- 
lion more  introduced  every  year.  At  that 
rate,  100  million  handguns  will  be  floating 
around  come  the  year  2000.  or  one  deadly 
pistol  in  the  hands  of  roughly  every  third 
man,  woman  and  child. 

How  we  must  perplex  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Great  Britain,  with  one-quarter  of 
our  population  had  just  fifty-five  handgun 
killings  in  1979.  Japan,  with  half  as  many 
people,  had  only  171  handgun  crimes,  fatal 
and  nonfatal,  during  the  same  period.  Fig- 
ures for  West  Germany,  Prance  and  Canada 
are  similarly  small.  In  these  countries  and 
many  others  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
the  sale  of  handguns  is  restricted  to  those  li- 
censed for  their  ownership,  and  then  only 
under  strict  conditions  involving  certifica- 
tion by  the  police. 

How  we  vex  ourselves.  For  almost  fifty 
years  public-opinion  samplings  have  shown 
strong  support  for  handgun  controls  among 
a  majority  of  Americans.  An  August  1979 
ABC  News-Harris  Survey  found  78  percent 
in  favor  of  "a  federal  law  requiring  that  aU 
handguns  people  own  be  registered  by  fed- 
eral authorities."  A  January  1981  Gallup 
poll  showed  62  percent  urging  stricter  hand- 
gun control  legislation.  And  a  Washington 
Post-ABC  News  poll  in  March,  following 
the  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Reagan,  put  65  percent  of  all  Americans 
behind  "stronger  legislation  controlling  the 
distribution  of  handguns." 

Those  who  do  oppose  handgun  control 
frequently  base  their  opinion  upon  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  Constitution  grants 
Americans  an  inalienable  right  to  own  a 
gun.  Certainly,  we  are  historically  and  cul- 
turally a  plstol-pacldng  lot,  what  with 
Wyatt  Earp  and  John  Wayne  and  the  six- 
shooter  and  all.  but  in  precise  legal  terms 
the  founding  fathers  never  ordained  that 
this  be  so.  The  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  reads,  '"A  Well-Regulated  Mili- 
tia, Being  Necessary  To  The  Security  of  a 


Free  State,  the  Right  of  the  People  to  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms.  Shall  Not  Be  Infringed."  On 
five  separate  occasions,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  Second  Amendment  was 
intended  to  prevent  members  of  the  state 
militias— Le.,  the  National  Guard— from 
being  disarmed  by  the  federal  government, 
and  not  to  secure  a  handgim  at  the  bottom 
of  father's  dresser  drawer.  As  long  ago  as 
1875.  in  United  State*  v.  Cruickshank,  the 
High  Court  wrote,  '"The  bearing  of  arms  for 
a  lawful  purpose  ...  is  not  a  right  granted 
by  the  Constitution."  Furthermore,  the 
American  Bar  Association  states  that  "every 
Federal  Court  decision  involving  the  amend- 
ment has  given  the  amendment  a  collective, 
militia  interpretation  and/or  held  that  fire- 
arms control  laws  eiuu;ted  under  state's 
police  power  are  constitutional." 

There  is  hardly  a  city  or  county  in  this 
country  without  its  target  range  where  fire- 
arm enthusiasts  may  take  their  guns  to 
shoot  tiny  holes  In  "official"  bull's  eye  grids, 
courtesy  of  the  NRA.  and  hob  nob  with 
other  members  of  the  local  gun  club,  which 
is  usually  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  NRA  For  over  a  century,  these 
ranges  and  clubs  have  provided  the  organi- 
zation with  a  grass-roots  network  ideal  for 
generating  national  membership,  financial 
support  and  local  political  pressure  to  neu- 
tralize attempts  at  enacting  gim  control 
laws.  Up  against  such  opposition,  a  sense  of 
futility  is  hard  to  avoid.  Presidents,  artists, 
even  the  Pope,  can  be  struck  down,  and  still 
nothing  seems  capable  of  shaking  the 
NRA's  grip  on  our  spineless  legislators. 

But  Pete  and  Jeanne  Shields  think  they 
can.  At  the  time  of  their  son's  murder,  the 
Shieldses  were  Just  another  suburban 
couple  like  so  many  other  suburban  couples. 
The  kids  had  grown  and  the  house  was 
quiet;  that  was  new,  yet  they  continued  to 
lead  the  life  they  had  constructed  for  them- 
selves over  more  than  two  decades  of  mar- 
riage: he,  a  middle-maiugement  marketing 
executive  for  the  Du  Pont  Chemical  Compa- 
ny: she,  a  homemaker  and  active  member  of 
their  community.  So  much  has  changed 
since  then.  Pete  is  now  chairman  of  Hand- 
gun Control,  Inc.,  a  national  ""citizens 
lobby"  with  the  goal  of  keeping  pistols  out 
of  the  hands  of  maniacs  by  law,  and  Jeaime 
is  one  of  the  group's  principal  volunteers, 
currently  setting  up  a  "victims'  network"  to 
organize  people  like  themselves  who  have 
suffered  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
wanton  use  of  a  handgun.  They  have  stolen 
a  page  from  the  NRA's  own  manual,  coales- 
cing a  concerned  citizenry  and  collaring 
politicians  and  demanding  results. 

In  calling  itself  a  citizens  lobby.  Handgun 
Control  means  two  things.  First,  it  attempts 
to  represent  the  general  public  in  contrast 
to  any  specific  industry  or  economic  group. 
The  issue  of  handgun  control  truly  affects 
everyone;  its  adherents  range  from  wealthy 
industrialists  to  the  poor,  from  doctors  and 
educators  to  daylaborers.  Second,  the  orga- 
nization terms  iUelf  a  citizens  lobby  since  it 
is  supported  almost  exclusively  by  member- 
ship dues  (fifteen  dollars  annually)  and 
small  donations  (usually  in  the  twenty-five 
to  one-hundred-dollar  area).  It  draws  prec- 
ious few  foundation  grants  and  little  busi- 
ness support,  nor  does  it  receive  government 
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grants,  obviously.  ""Ninety-five  percent  of 
our  money  comes  from  average  everyday 
foUu."  says  its  chairman. 

Strangely  enough.  Handgun  Control  has 
no  notion  of  its  total  membership— so  quick- 
ly has  it  grown.  Before  John  Lennon's  assas- 
sination, it  had  reached  a  new  highwater 
mark  of  80,000,  reflecting  a  respectable 
growth  of  between  10-15,000  a  year  since  its 
founding  in  1974.  Outrage  over  the  rock 
star's  brutal,  inexplicable  death,  however, 
flooded  the  lobby  with  50,000  new  members 
in  Just  twelve  weelis.  Then  President 
Reagan  suffered  his  assault  and,  well,  all 
hell  broke  loose.  Handgun  Control  received 
mail  by  the  sacltful.  actually  the  dozens  of 
sacksful.  Then  came  the  shooting  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  and  the  organization  still 
hasn't  had  a  moment  to  tally  up  its  gains, 
much  less  catch  its  breath.  Pete  Shields  esti- 
mates that,  barring  another  electrifying  act 
of  handgiui  violence,  his  group  wiU  move 
into  1982  with  a  membership  of  between 
250,000  and  400,000.  plus  a  network  of 
active,  letter-writing  nonmembers  number- 
ing perhaps  150,000  or  more. 

By  no  small  design,  victims  of  handgun  vi- 
olence now  occupy  an  expanding  role  in  the 
lobby  and  its  efforts.  Handgun  Control  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  "Handgun  Body  Count," 
patterned  after  those  grim  Vietnam  War 
listings,  and  it  attempts  to  identify  and  con- 
tact survivors.  Printed  right  on  the  member- 
ship blank  is  a  box  to  check  if  the  donor  has 
ever  sustained  or  had  a  loved  one  perish  in  a 
handgun  assault.  "We  try  to  identify  and 
motivate  them,"  says  Pete  Shields,  "which 
is  a  difficult  task.  A  lot  of  them— in  fact,  the 
majority  of  them— don't  want  to  go  public. 
Typically,  people  want  to  bury  their  grief 
with  the  dead.  But  if  they  can  and  are  will- 
ing to  talk  about  their  experience,  then 
they  can  be  very  useful  and  very  powerful. 
It's  tough  for  a  congressman  to  ignore  a 
mother  telling  him  about  the  loss  of  a  son, 
or  a  son  telling  about  the  loss  of  a  father. 
It's  tough  for  a  congressman,  for  anyone;  to 
ignore  that  type  of  commitment." 

Tactics  such  as  these  inspire  controversy 
and  do  raise  the  question  of  exploitation, 
but  Shields  had  given  it  all  a  bit  of  thought 
and  he  has  a  strong  answer  for  his  critics. 
"A  lot  of  people  say  we're  too  emotional.  I 
say,  bull!  That's  what  the  name  of  the  game 
is.  If  they,  the  NRA,  can  get  emotional  over 
that  piece  of  steel,  I  can  get  emotional  over 
life  and  death.  This  is  the  difference:  they 
act  like  they're  debating  an  economic 
issue— maybe  the  decontrol  of  an  industry. 
We're  not!  We're  not  debating  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  policy  is  going  to  do 
to  the  gross  national  product,  or  if  a  5  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  is  tolerable.  We  see 
this  issue  as  a  life-and-death  issue,  a  hiunan- 
rights  issue.  In  my  book  there's  no  'accepta- 
ble' death  rate.  They  talk  about  the  11,000 
people  murdered  by  handguns  each  year  in 
the  same  sense  as  any  other  statistic.  It's 
disgusting." 

The  Shieldses  may  personally  wish  for  the 
banning  of  handguns  entirely,  but  it  is  not 
something  their  organization  is  worldng 
toward— merely  strict  control.  For  all  of 
their  emotion,  they  are  pragmatists,  and 
they  don't  think— as  some  of  their  col- 
leagues do — that  handgiins  will  ever  be  out- 
lawed and  driven  out  of  circulation  in  this 
country.  They  appreciate  the  desires  of 
those  who  use  firearms  for  sport.  Pete 
Shields  is  himself  a  hunter  and  owns  several 
long  guns;  he  instructed  both  his  sons  in 
marlcsmanship  and  bought  them  shotguns 
when  they  reached  the  age  and  maturity  to 
handle  them.  It's  the  "Saturday  night  spe- 
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clals"  that  raise  his  fury.  A  hood  can  terror- 
ize a  neighborhood  and  a  racist  nut  kill  a 
young  boy  with  these  cheap,  inaccurate,  but 
deadly,  handguns,  available  for  thirty  to 
forty  dollars  in  almost  any  pawnshop.  State 
laws  alone  are  not  enough:  the  pistol  that 
killed  John  Lennon  was  purchased  in 
Hawaii  and  smuggled  all  the  way  to  New 
York,  while  the  one  fired  at  President 
Reagan  was  acquired  at  a  Dallas  pawnshop. 
If  they  cannot  be  banned.  Handgun  Control 
reasons,  then  at  least  license  their  owners 
and  try  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  hoods  and  the  nuts.  Isn't  it  simple 
common  sense? 

"Thafs  part  of  my  own  tragedy,"  Pete 
Shields  says  in  one  of  his  flashing  segues  be- 
tween professional  lobbyist  and  grieving 
father.  "We  tend  to  be  so  apathetic.  I  don't 
know  if  it's  an  American  trait  or  a  trait  of 
our  time.  Until  something  has  literally 
struck  us  personally,  we  tend  to  leave  it  to 
Joe,  leave  it  to  the  other  guy.  I  was  aware  of 
the  handgun  control  debate  over  the  years, 
read  about  it  after  the  assassination  of  the 
Ketmedy  brothers,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
the  shooting  of  George  Wallace.  But  I 
didn't  get  involved.  I  didn't  take  a  position.  I 
didn't  K.lte  my  congressman— until  it  was 
too  late." 

Both  he  and  Jeaime  involved  themselves 
in  church  and  civic  affairs  around  Wilming- 
ton. Once  they  helped  start  up  a  community 
drug  clinic.  They  were  Republicans  like 
their  neighbors.  They  socialized,  played 
tennis;  and  it  does  take  a  lot  of  time  to  raise 
five  Itids.  They  were  happy,  content.  A 
phone  call  in  the  night  changed  all  that. 

"Our  whole  emotion  at  the  time,"  he  re- 
members, "was  built  around  not  the  trage- 
dy, not  vindictiveness  toward  the  killers,  but 
around  the  loss  of  a  son.  You  know,  one  of 
our  staff  members,  a  woman  whose  son  was 
also  murdered,  says.  When  you  lose  a 
parent,  you  lose  the  past;  when  you  lose  a 
child,  you  lose  the  future.' 

"When  I  went  out  to  California  to  identify 
the  body  and  bring  it  back  and  the  media 
wanted  to  interview  me,  they  were  amazed 
that  I  did  not  show  more  outrage,  more 
anger,  that  I  didn't  want  revenge.  All  the 
other  victims  were  groping  for— you  lutow. 
'Gimme  a  gun  so  I  can  go  out  and  get  that 
liastard.'" 

Nothing  made  much  sense  after  that.  Not 
work.  Not  civic  affairs.  Not  even  friends. 
Pete  Shields  just  knew  he  was  angry,  that 
his  son  had  died  for  no  earthly  reason  and 
that  something  had  to  be  done  about  it. 
Now,  too  late  perhaps,  but  now  he  began 
looldng  into  the  issue  of  handgun  control. 
He  read  books  and  articles  on  the  topic.  He 
wrote  his  congressman.  Finally,  through  a 
mutual  friend,  he  heard  about  a  year-old 
group  called  the  National  Council  to  Con- 
trol Handguns.  Shields  first  volunteered  his 
time  on  evenings  and  weekends— it  felt 
right,  it  was  making  some  Itind  of  sense  out 
of  his  life.  After  agonizing  over  the  decision, 
he  asked  Du  Pont  for  a  leave  of  absence,  an 
unprecedented  request.  They  granted  it  and 
he  started  going  into  the  Washington,  D.C. 
office  part-time,  eventually  full-time,  ulti- 
mately becoming  chairman  of  the  council. 
He  took  his  thirty  years  and  cashed  them  in 
for  early  retirement  from  Du  Pont. 

Jeanne  threw  hereself  into  handgim  con- 
trol about  a  year  after  her  husband.  Today, 
she  is  virtually  a  full-time  volunteer,  work- 
ing four  days  a  week  in  the  cramped  and 
frenetic  office.  She  writes  many  of  the  let- 
ters and  makes  many  of  the  calls  that  go 
out  to  those  the  organization  has  identified 
as  handgun  violence  victims.  It  is  not  a 
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pleasant  Job,  especially  for  her,  but  it  is  im- 
portant, vital,  in  fact,  and  so  she  does  it 
without  complaint— just  an  occasional 
breather.  "Every  once  in  awhile,  I  do  have 
to  take  a  week  off  and  get  away  from  it. 
When  you  keep  seeing  the  letters  that  come 
in  and  hearing  the  things  that  keep  happen- 
ing to  other  people,  it  get  to  you.  It  conjures 
up  all  the  memories.  You  have  to  come  up 
for  air." 

Each  in  their  own  way,  all  the  Shieldses. 
father  mother  and  the  four  remaining  chil- 
dren, are  involved  in  the  handgun  control 
issue.  But  perhaps  most  involved  is  Nick. 
Jeanne  remembers.  "We  did  talk  it  over  as  a 
family,  when  we  decided  to  do  this  full  time. 
It  meant  that  in  order  to  do  this  and  make 
an  impact— talking  about  Nick  and  making 
him  the  focal  point,  and  going  public,  was 
necessary.  We  wanted  the  children  to  be 
part  of  that  decision:  we  wanted  them  to 
really  understand  why.  They  understood 
and  agreed,  provided  it  didn't  become,  as 
one  of  them  said,  "maudlin  and  icky.'  I  don't 
think' we  liave  been."  Even  so.  It's  never 
easy.  "Oh  yes.  it's  seven  years  now.  and 
often  it's  perfectly  simple  to  talk  about,  and 
then  there  are  times  when  a  phrase  or 
something  somebody  says  sort  of  triggers  an 
emotion— and  then  tears  come. 

"What  I'm  running  into  now  are  people 
who  say  that  their  sons  or  husbands  have 
been  shot  and  are  paraplegics.  That  went 
through  my  mind  at  the  time  of  Nick's 
death  and  again  later  what  if  Nicky  had 
lived  but  had  been  paralyzed  for  the  rest  of 
his  life?  In  many  ways,  that  would  have 
been  a  worse  burden,  not  on  us,  but  on  a 
young  man  who  was  very  athletic  and  full  of 
life.  I  don't  think  I  would  want  that  for 
him— it's  really  hell  on  earth.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  least  he  would  have  had  his 
mind.  Then  I  think  I  probably  shouldn't 
dwell  on  it.  So  I  don't." 

In  theory,  Pete  and  Jeanne  Shields  took 
on  their  cause  as  a  means  of  tempering 
their  personal  grief.  In  effect,  they  have 
tendered  their  lives  to  the  issue. 

The  first,  most  obvious  hardship  was  fi- 
nancial. During  his  leave,  Pete  drew  no 
salary  from  Du  Pont,  living  Instead  off  some 
investment  income  and  savings.  Later,  he 
had  his  early  retirement  pay,  plus  a  modest 
stipend  from  the  organization.  Now,  he  esti- 
mates his  income  has  once  again  reached 
the  point  where  it  was  when  he  left  Du 
Pont,  seven  years  ago. 

And  there  were  logistical  strains.  At  first 
Pete  commuted,  a  five-hour  round  trip  from 
Wilmington  to  Washington.  He  used  up 
what  welcomes  he  had.  sctending  the  nights 
on  sofas  and  floors  of  city  friends.  He  then 
took  a  shabby  furnished  room,  which  was 
wearing  after  awhile.  Finally,  every  other 
option  exhausted,  the  Shieldses  bought 
themselves  a  livable  condominium  in  the 
capital  for  weekdays,  saving  their  old  house 
for  the  weekends.  Says  Jeanne.  "You  get 
more  organized.  You  make  more  lists.  And 
then  you  let  certain  things  slide,  and  you 
find  it  doesn't  make  that  much  difference. 
If  you  don't  get  the  house  cleaned  as  often 
as  possible,  you  soon  discover  that  dirt's  not 
going  anywhere.  Its  no  big  shakes. "  Still, 
her  husband  explains,  ""Once  you've  found  a 
solution'  the  question  remains:  where  is 
what  part  of  your  life?  It's  worked  out  that 
this  is  our  working  life  and  that's  our  social 
life— WUmington  is  where  the  roots  are.  It's 
hard.  We're  out  of  town  five  days  a  week 
and  in  for  two;  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
those  roots  tend  to  get  disrupted.  It's  very 
hard  to  keep  the  old  ties." 
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Nor  does  the  issue  they  have  chosen  make 
things  any  more  comfortable.  "What  are 
the  three  emotional  issues  of  our  time?" 
Pete  Shields  asks.  "Abortion,  busing  and 
gun  control.  We  have  friends  who  are  polite 
and  still  friends,  but  not  like  it  used  to  be. 
because  they  disagree  with  us.  There  are 
others  who  think  I've  kind  of  gone  off  my 
rocker.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue. 
They  just  think:  how  could  I  give  up  a  job 
and  go  off  and  live  this  crazy  life,  half  in 
Washington,  half  in  Wilmington?  And  then 
there  are  some  wonderful  people  on  the 
other  side,  people  who  have  been  so  sup- 
portive and  strong  in  their  support  that  it 
makes  up  for  all  the  rest." 

"It's  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow,"  says  Jeanne 
Shields  of  their  new  life,  'in  that  we  know 
we're  in  it  because  we  had  a  son  who  wsis 
shot.  That's  always  there.  But  it's  a  nappy 
life;  if  we  can  make  the  world  a  better  place 
for  someone  else,  I  think  that's  a  pretty 
great  thing  to  have  accomplished.  I  like  to 
think  that  there's  going  to  be  an  end  to  this. 
Maybe  I'm  too  optimistic,  but  I  have  to  be." 

Pete  Shields  has  his  sanguine  moments.  "I 
wish  I  could  say  that  we'd  passed  a  whole 
bunch  of  bills.  We  haven't.  And  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  our  increase  in  membership 
wasn't  a  function  of  tragedy,  but  it  is. 

"Yet,  we  don't  find  the  battle  hopeless. 
We  know  we  have  75  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  our  side.  That  prevents  the 
hopelessness.  We  know  that  they  are  with 
us,  that  they  know  it  makes  commonsense 
to  keep  such  deadly  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  felons  and  the  sick  people  and 
the  drug  addicts  of  this  country.  They  can't 
prove  it  will  reduce  crime  by  1  percent  or  12 
percent.  It  just  makes  sense.  But,  what  do 
they  do  about  it? 

"Our  job  is  getting  them  to  act  on  that 
commonsensical  belief.  We  want  that  belief 
to  affect  them  at  the  voting  booth,  to  affect 
their  choice  of  candidates.  That's  why  we 
consciously  emotionalize  the  issue:  to  get 
people  off  their  intellectual  asses.  Look,  the 
proliferation  of  handgun  violence  affects  ev- 
eryone. If  they  aren't  themselves  victims, 
they  live  in  fear  of  becoming  victims." 

No  law  is  going  to  eliminate  all  crime.  And 
the  wrong  people  will  always  have  guns.  But 
somehow,  and  someday  soon,  something 
must  be  done  to  halt  the  arming  of  America. 
It  really  is  as  simple  as  that. 

One  person  shot  every  fifty  minutes. 
Twenty-nine  people  every  day.  Eleven  thou- 
sand every  year.  Who  will  be  next  in  this 
insane  lottery?  Another  politician?  Another 
pop  star?  Another  religious  leader?  Another 
Nick  Shields?  Or  you?* 
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While  the  duration  of  Poland's 
status  as  an  independent  nation  was 
brief— the  memory  of  freedom  has  en- 
dured throughout  these  six  decades. 
Yesterday's  activities  in  Poland  fo- 
cused on  events  of  the  past  but  clearly 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Poland 
is  the  future.  Fourteen  months  ago, 
the  Solidarity  labor  movement  entered 
Poland's  political  scene— and  in  this 
short  time  period  has  had  an  enor- 
mous impact  on  Polish  life.  Two  years 
ago  when  a  group  of  Polish  citiasens 
marked  November  11  with  a  rally, 
they  were  attacked  by  officials  and 
their  banners  and  signs  were  ripped  up 
and  destroyed.  Yesterday  the  entire 
nation  was  permitted  to  observe  Inde- 
pendence Day.  In  fact,  according  to  an 
account  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times. 

In  addition  to  the  official  ceremony  at 
noon,  there  was  a  nighttime  rally  that  drew 
some  10,000  to  15,000  people.  The  proces- 
sion was  led  by  dozens  of  Boy  Scouts  bear- 
ing torches  and  dressed  In  the  camouflage 
uniforms  that  youths  wore  during  the 
Warsaw  uprising  in  1944  against  the 
German  occupation.  The  wreath  laying  and 
hymn  singing  went  on  for  almost  two  hours. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  events 
of  yesterday  may  signal  the  acknowl- 
edgement by  the  Soviet  Government 
that  the  Solidarity  movement  is  a 
potent  political  force  which  accurately 
reflects  the  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  Polish  people.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  abandon  its  dogmatic  philosophy 
that  it  can  only  rule  through  coercion 
and  oppression.  Solidarity  has  shown 
the  world  the  extent  to  which  the 
quest  for  freedom  and  justice  is  a  pre- 
dominant part  of  the  Polish  spirit. 
Polish  Solidarity  has  captured  world 
attention  and  has  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  impose  its  custom- 
ary suppression  of  these  aspirations. 
The  saber  rattling  of  the  Kremlin,  in- 
cluding threats  of  invasion  of  Poland, 
have  drawn  strong  world  criticism. 

I  hope  that  history  records  the 
events  of  yesterday  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  rebirth  of  independence  in 
Poland.* 


POLAND  REMEMBERS  ITS  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  THE  PAST- 
WITH  AN  EYE  TOWARD  THE 
FUTURE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  people  of  Poland  celebrated 
the  63d  anniversary  of  Polish  Inde- 
pendence Day.  This  year's  observance 
was  especially  significant  as  Polish 
Conmiunist  officials,  apparently  with 
the  consent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  per- 
mitted a  national  day  of  observance  of 
this  important  day  in  Poland's  history. 


THATCHER-REAGAN 
COMPARISON  IS  UNFAIR 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  without  some  new  declara- 
tion of  why  and  how  the  economic  re- 
covery program  will  not  work.  After  40 
years  of  fiscal  excess,  these  critics 
demand  miracles  in  the  first  40  days  of 
this  dramatic  change  in  Federal  tax 
and  spending  policies. 

Some  of  these  doomsayers  predict 
that  America  is  following  the  course  of 
Britain's  Thatcher  government.  I  re- 
cently read  an  interesting  paper  by 
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Edwin  Feulner.  Jr..  president  of  the 
Heritage  Foimdation.  which  dispels 
many  of  the  false  claims  that  have 
been  circulated  about  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Reagan  economic  program. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  this  paper 
for  my   colleagues'   information  and 
use.  This  paper  follows: 
Reagan  Team  Avoids  British  Factionalism 
<By  Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.) 

One  by  one  over  the  past  few  months, 
some  of  America's  leading  political  pundits 
have  declared  the  "Thatcher  experiment"  a 
failure  in  Britain,  and  in  appropriately 
somber  tones  (somber  except  for  the  sounds 
of  joy  that  occasionally  ring  through)  warn 
that  President  Reagan  won't  have  long  to 
wait  before  he  too  trips  over  his  conserva- 
tive baggage. 

The  equation  sounds  so  appealingly 
simple  that  it  seems  to  have  gone  unchal- 
lenged. 

But  what  of  the  Thatcher-Reagan  com- 
parison? Is  there  substance  behind  the  hot 
air?  Is  the  Thatcher  experiment  over,  and 
has  the  Reagan  experiment  failed  before 
even  getting  off  the  ground? 

I  think  not.  First  of  all.  Ronald  Reagan 
isn't  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  United  States 
Isn't  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Thatcher 
experiment  Is  far  from  dead.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
can  still  rescue  Britain's  economy;  but  even 
If  she  fails,  it  would  hardly  be  a  repudiation 
of  Reaganomics. 

When  Mrs.  Thatcher  took  office  the  Brit- 
ish economy  was  in  a  shambles— far  worse 
than  the  American  economy  which  Ronald 
Reagan  Inherited.  True,  the  diseases  were 
very  similar.  However,  in  the  British  case, 
the  symptoms  were  much  more  marked.  For 
example: 

1.  British  budget  deficits  constituted  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Consequently,  the  British  government's 
borrowing  "crowded  out"  much  more  Invest- 
ment capital. 

2.  British  tax  rates  had  soared  as  high  as 
98  percent  on  "unearned"  income. 

3.  Britain's  aiuiual  Industrial  product  had 
slipped  back  to  the  level  which  it  had  held 
in  1966. 

4.  Trade  unions  are  much  stronger  and 
more  militant  In  Britain  than  In  the  United 
States. 

5.  Many  key  Industries  (railroads,  British 
Airways,  steel,  medicine,  coal,  electricity, 
gas,  telephone,  British  Leyland,  and  the 
BBC)  were  already  under  government  con- 
trol, and  thus,  managed  with  political 
rather  than  economic  objectives  In  mind. 

6.  More  than  half  of  Britain's  workers 
belong  to  labor  unions,  compared  to  less 
than  one-fifth  of  workers  in  the  United 
States. 

As  If  all  of  these  problems  were  not 
enough,  Margaret  Thatcher  did  not  assem- 
ble a  Cabinet  which  was  ideologically 
united.  Until  the  recent  shake-up,  her  Cabi- 
net included  an  assortment  of  members 
ranging  from  hard-core  Thatcherites— such 
as  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer— to  the  "Wets"— practitioners  of 
the  old  brand  of  Edward  Heath  Tory  pater- 
nalism, such  as  James  Prior,  the  ex-Secre- 
tary for  Employment.  Consequently,  Mrs. 
Thatcher's  Cabinet  quickly  divided  Into  a 
variety  of  warring  factions  which  proved  in- 
capable of  supporting  a  consistent,  coher- 
ent, cohesive  economic  policy.  Throughout 
her  tenure  in  office,  the  Cabinet  has  proved 
to  be  Mrs.  Thatcher's  most  Intractable  (and 
least  understood)  problem. 
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Mrs.  Thatcher's  Cabinet,  therefore,  pre- 
sents a  sad  contrast  with  that  of  President 
Reagan.  While  the  British  haggle  about 
where  to  increase  spending,  the  U.S.  Cabi- 
net has  thrown  Itself  Into  the  fight  to  cut 
federal  spending.  In  Britain,  public  spend- 
ing equals  40%  of  the  nation's  GNP.  Where- 
as, in  the  United  States,  total  spending  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  was 
only  32%  in  1980. 

Malcolm  Baldrige,  the  Secretary  for  Com- 
merce, and  certainly  not  one  of  the  strong- 
est of  the  "Reaganauts."  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared in  one  of  the  early  Caby:iet  meetings. 
"Yes,  I  can  absorb  $300  million  in  cuts.  In 
fact,  ril  see  you  300  and  raise  you  50!"  De- 
termination such  as  this  has  launched  the 
Reagan  Administration  upon  a  path  which 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  feet  have  not  yet  touched. 

Because  the  Thatcher  Cabinet  has  no 
solid,  principled  commitment  to  economic 
reforms,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
strange  anomalies  in  British  government 
policy.  The  education  ministry  cut  a  rela- 
tively minor  amount  from  its  annual  budget 
for  higher  education,  to  the  detriment  of 
some  venerable  British  universities.  Howev- 
er, Sir  Keith  Joseph,  Mrs.  Thatcher's  sup- 
posedly free-market  guru,  Is  still  subsidizing 
the  British  Leyland  auto  company.  British 
steel,  and  other  Inefficient  nationalized  in- 
dustries. Indeed,  Sir  Keith's  industrial  sub- 
sidies have  been  larger  than  those  of  the 
previous  labor  government.  This  hodge- 
podge of  policies  has  not  made  for  good  eco- 
nomic policy,  nor  has  it  made  for  good  poli- 
tics. 

Moreover,  when  Ronald  Reagan  assumed 
the  Presidency  he  also  had  David  Stockman 
on  his  team.  St(x;kman  is  a  savvy  (some 
would  say  brilliant)  Cabinet  member  who 
possesses  detailed  knowledge  of  the  minu- 
tiae of  the  federal  budget.  Margaret 
Thatcher  has  no  such  individual  at  her  side. 
Consequently,  when  her  Cabinet  split  along 
ideological  lines,  she  had  no  knowledge,  ide- 
ological force  to  back  up  her  prescription. 
As  a  result,  the  Cabinet  lost  sight  of  any 
overall  objectives  it  had  ever  had  and  col- 
lapsed into  a  collection  of  squabbling  minis- 
ters, each  representing  his  own  particular 
interest  group. 

Finally,  the  Thatcher  government  en- 
countered a  characteristically  British  prob- 
lem—the transition  period  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, the  lack  of  a  trsuisition  period.  Great 
Britain  does  not  have  a  transition  period  be- 
tween elections  and  the  beginning  of  the 
new  government's  tenure  In  office.  When 
Margaret  Thatcher  defeated  James  Cal- 
laghan  she  had  less  than  a  day  to  form  a 
government  and  assume  power.  The  Con- 
servatives had  a  "Shadow  Cabinet"  In  oppo- 
sition, but  not  all  its  members  were  called 
into  the  government.  In  view  of  the  radical 
differences  between  the  Callaghan  and 
Thatcher  programs,  this  was  certainly  not 
enough  of  a  base  or  enough  time  to  form  a 
coherent  program. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  ample  time  to  study  issues,  make 
political  appointments  several  layers  deep, 
construct  a  broad  policy  outline,  and  hear 
suggestions  from  outside  groups  as  well  as 
its  own  transition  task  forces.  The  differ- 
ence in  preparation  is.  of  course,  tremen- 
dous. 

In  light  of  all  these  differences,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  been  much  more  successful  in 
putting  its  plans  into  action.  With  an  In- 
formed, unified  Cabinet,  and  with  members 
of  Congress  fully  briefed  In  advance.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  "honeymoon  period"  to  enact  sweeping 
changes  in  federal  policies.  (It  is  worth 
pointing  out.  to  the  benefit  of  the  Reagan 
team,  that  Congress  is  less  homogenous 
than  the  House  of  Commons.)  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er, on  the  other  hand,  was  pushed  and 
pulled  in  different  directions  during  her 
own  "honeymoon  period,"  and  the  results 
were  often  directly  contradictory  to  her 
campaign  promises.  For  Instance,  the 
Thatcher  Government  has  not  cut  taxes 
overall:  it  has  increased  them. 

In  the  wake  of  her  recent  Cabinet  re-shuf- 
fling,  Mrs.  Thatcher  might  be  presented 
with  a  new  opportuntiy  to  utilize  this  new 
"honeymoon  period"  for  a  burst  of  direct 
action  on  the  economic  front.  She  might  ask 
each  new  Cabinet  minister  for  firm  budget- 
cutting  commitments.  She  could  ask  every 
Cabinet  member  to  pledge  suppori  for  legis- 
lation that  would  restore  her  government's 
ability  to  enforce  the  rule  of  law  on  trade 
unions.  Such  basic  social  changes  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Thatcher  experiment— a  restoration  of  Brit- 
ish economic  freedoms. 

There  is  one  more  intriguing  idea  current- 
ly under  discussion  among  British  observers. 
Mrs.  Thatcher  might  choose  to  appoint  an 
outside  group- possibly  one  composed  of  re- 
tired civil  servants  and  academics— to  com- 
pile a  master  list  of  budget  cuts.  Such  a  plan 
could  constitute  the  blueprint  for  the  new 
Thatcher  experiment,  and  would  form  the 
backbone  of  the  new  government  efforts 
toward  economic  restoration. 

As  things  stand,  the  confusion  of  the 
Thatcher  forces  has  meant  that  the  I*rime 
Minister  is  blamed  for  a  policy  which  she  is 
not  following.  That  Is.  she  is  condemned  for 
her  monetarism  although  her  policies  have 
been  anything  but  strict.  Moreover,  she  is 
condemned  by  her  friend  and  foe  alike;  her 
friends  criticize  her  for  not  sticking  to  her 
plans,  while  her  foes  argue  that  she  is  In- 
flexible in  her  ideology.  Unless  she  con- 
structs a  consistent  economic  stance,  with 
the  full  supFHjrt  of  a  reconstructed  Cabinet, 
she  cannot  possibly  muster  the  political 
strength  to  win  her  legislative  battles. 

What  lessons  can  the  United  States  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  Thatcher  govern- 
ment? Should  we  think,  as  many  of  the  pun- 
dits are  telling  us.  that  the  Reagan  program 
is  doomed  to  the  same  fate?  On  the  con- 
trary, the  record  p>olnts  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction.  If  the  Reagan  Administration 
loses  Its  commitment  to  bold  economic  re- 
forms, it  will  become  the  same  indecisive, 
vacillating  government  that  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
Cabinet  has  been.  President  Reagan  won 
the  1980  election  by  presenting  the  voters 
with  a  clear  slate  of  economic  reforms;  a 
pledge  that  it  would  not  be  "business  as 
usual"  in  Washington  any  longer.  If  he  and 
his  team  back  off  from  those  commitments, 
they  will  be  inviting  the  same  sort  of  prob- 
lems that  Mrs.  Thatcher  must  now  seek  to 
correct.  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Thatcher  will 
succeed  in  conquering  these  problems,  but 
we  must  not  wish  them  upon  ourselves.* 


HUMBUG  ON  THE  HILL 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  column  by  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick.    appearing    in    the    Washington 
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Post  on  November  4.  1981.  is  inserted 
to  be  read  or  reread  by  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
now.  and  to  assure  that  it  is  a  part  of 
our  readily  accessible  record  of  public 
events  in  this  Nation: 

HUMBCG  ON  THE  HlU. 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  bad  in  the  best  of 
us.  so  the  saying  goes,  and  a  little  bit  of 
good  in  the  worst  of  us.  In  our  town  there  is 
a  little  bit  of  humbug  in  practically  every- 
body. Consider,  if  you  will,  three  recent 
events. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  tourists,  the 
second  with  tobacco,  the  third  with  milk. 

Back  in  January  the  Senate  approved  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  In  July  the 
House  added  some  amendments.  The  bill 
went  to  conference  in  September.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  reached  the  White  House,  and 
on  Oct.  16  with  FYesident  Reagan's  signa- 
ture it  became  Public  Law  97-63. 

The  National  Tourism  Policy  Act.  you  will 
observe,  is  the  product  of  an  administration 
absolutely  dedicated  to  reducing  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  The  law  drifts  onto  the  statu- 
tory beaches  on  waves  of  austerity.  It  was 
signed  by  a  president  who  (x>nstantly  re- 
minds us  of  his  preference  for  the  private 
sector  as  distinguished  from  the  public 
sector. 

WeU.  The  act  will  abolish  the  old  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  whose  function  was  to  en- 
courage foreign  tourists  to  come  to  our 
shores.  In  its  place  the  law  creates  a  new 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  to 
do  the  same  thing.  This  "administration," 
God  save  the  mark,  will  be  headed  by  an  un- 
dersecretary of  commerce.  The  agency  also 
win  benefit  from  an  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce.  We  are  to  have  a  nine-member 
Tourism  Policy  Council  and  a  15-member 
Travel  and  Tourism  Advisory  Board.  A  nota- 
ble provision  of  the  act  will  bind  the  grasp- 
ing hands  of  budget  director  David  Stock- 
man: no  matter  what  the  budget  and  staff 
of  the  administration  cannot  be  cut  below 
1979  levels.  So  much  for  tourism.  So  much 
for  austerity. 

On  Oct.  21.  by  a  vote  of  231-184.  the 
House  killed  what  was  know  as  the  Sha- 
mansky  amendment  to  the  farm  bill.  The 
amendment,  had  it  passed,  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  program  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments  and  commodity  loans  that  has 
operated  since  1933. 

In  the  House  the  debate  ran  on  for  hours. 
The  chamber  rang  with  pathos,  bathos  and 
bum  statistics.  As  the  orators  dwelled  upon 
the  plight  of  171,000  small  family  farmers— 
or  300,000  or  550.000  or  700,000  small  family 
fanners,  for  the  number  kept  escalating— 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  was  flooded  with 
tears.  "Man  the  boats!"  cried  Speaker 
O'Neill.  Only  a  roll  call  vote  forestalled  a 
tragedy  of  ghastly  proportions. 

The  principal  speakers  in  opposition  to 
the  Shamansky  amendment,  as  you  will 
have  surmised,  were  the  gentlemen  from 
the  tobacco-growing  states  of  Dixie- from 
Virginia.  Kentucky.  Georgia  and  the  Caroll- 
nas.  It  Is  an  Interesting  thing  about  these 
gentlemen:  almost  to  a  man,  they  are  fierce 
defenders  of  free  enterprise,  free  competi- 
tion and  deregulation.  Emblazoned  upon 
their  conservative  coat  of  arms  Is  a  motto 
for  the  ages:  'Get  the  Gummint  Off  Our 
Backs!"  But  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  21, 
that  venerable  motto  had  been  turned  to 
the  wall. 
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While  all  this  was  going  on,  over  on  the 
Senate  side  the  greatest  showboat  econo- 
mizer of  them  all,  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin, was  interminably  holding  the  floor. 
The  senator's  chief  claim  to  fame  lies  in  his 
monthly  Golden  Fleece  Awards,  given  to  es- 
pecially deplorable  examples  of  goverrunen- 
tal  extravagance.  But  on  this  occasion,  what 
was  the  senator's  purpose?  Why,  sir,  his 
purpose  was  to  defend  that  especially  de- 
plorable extravagance  by  which  millions  of 
tax  dollars  are  spent  to  buy  surplus  milk 
and  cheese  from  the  dairy  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin. 

At  this  point  perhaps  I  should  turn 
purple,  clear  the  old  tonsils  and  fulminate 
against  the  hyprocrisy  of  man.  but  40  years 
in  legislative  galleries  have  run  down  my 
reservoirs  of  outrage.  This  is  the  way  law- 
makers have  been,  are  now,  and  ever  will  be. 
roll  calls  without  end.  amen.  You  keep 
hoping  to  see  principle  rise  consistently 
above  politics,  but  after  a  while  you  don't 
hope  much.« 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12.  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  special  tribute  to  our  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  There  can  be  no 
denying  the  fact  that  those  who  were 
called  to  serve  in  this  conflict  did  so 
under  immensely  unpopular  condi- 
tions. There  can  also  be  no  denying 
the  fact  that  thes«^  individuals  made 
enormous  personal  sacrifices,  which 
have  not  always  been  fully  appreciat- 
ed. Even  though  the  final  round  of  ar- 
tillery in  Vietnam  was  fired  long  ago, 
the  horridness  and  anguish  of  that 
conflict,  unfortunately,  continue  to 
haunt  many  of  these  brave  soldiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  words  alone  cer- 
tainly will  not  erase  the  tragic  events 
of  the  Vietnam  war  years  and  heal  the 
physical  and  emotional  wounds  of 
those  involved.  It  is  my  hope,  however, 
that  those  who  served  in  that  war  will 
come  to  realize  that  the  sacrifices  they 
made  for  their  coimtry  have  not  gone 
unappreciated.  The  97th  Congress  has 
taken  note  of  this  and  passed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  in  recent  months, 
some  of  which  is  designed  to  help 
those  veterans  still  having  readjust- 
ment problems. 

Thank  you.« 


DO  NOT  DELAY  NEXT  ROUND 
OP  TAX  CUTS 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  WALKER 

or  PENMSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
raging  debate  over  how  best  to  stimu- 
late genuine  economic  recovery  is  in- 
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tenslfying.  Unfortunately.  It  has 
become  clear  that  we  are  still  suffer- 
ing an  economic  hangover  from  the 
fiscal  policies  implemented  by  the 
Carter  administration.  Incredibly,  as 
an  alternative  to  the  program  offered 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  there 
are  those  who  are  actually  recom- 
mended that  the  next  rovmd  of  tax 
rate  cuts  be  delayed.  Nothing  could  be 
worse.  We  are  in  a  recession;  you  don't 
raise  taxes  in  a  recession. 

Por  those  of  us  who  have  faith  in 
the  President's  prescription,  the  solu- 
tion to  our  problem  is  clear:  We  need 
to  cut  taxes  again,  and  we  need  to  do 
it  quickly.  Today,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  a  brilliantly  incisive  lead 
editorial,  described  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems;  the  evolution  of  the 
Reagan  solution  to  them;  and  pin- 
points precisely  our  future  course  of 
action:  We  should  move  the  effective 
dates  of  the  next  round  of  rate  cuts 
forward.  I  am  inserting  this  editorial 
in  the  Record,  and  highly  command 
its  final  recommendation  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Recession  Spectacle 
With  recession  breaking  around  us,  we 
should  record  for  posterity  the  current  con- 
ventional wisdom:  The  recession  is  caused 
by  high  interest  rates.  High  interest  rates 
are  caused  by  the  fiscal  1984  deficit.  The 
1984  deficit  is  caused  by  tax  cuts.  Therefore, 
you  must  fight  the  recession  by  raising 
taxes. 

This  collection  of  non  sequiturs  is  current- 
ly being  offered  by  the  same  people  who 
throw  around  epithets  about  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics." In  fact,  it  has  not  been  accepted 
economics  anywhere  since  similar  thinking 
caused  Herbert  Hoover  to  boost  taxes  in 
1932.  And  amid  the  peals  of  this  convention- 
al wisdom  we  are  hearing  the  first  whispers 
of  what,  as  the  recession  deepens,  will  pre- 
dictably be  the  next  conventional  wisdom. 

To  wit:  A  recession  is  no  time  to  control 
government  spending.  The  government 
must  "offset"  the  fall  in  private  spending 
with  "countercyclical  stimulus."  "Stimulus  " 
means  a  high  deficit,  for  you  see.  deficits 
are  not  a  bad  thing,  they  are  a  good  thing. 
This  of  course  really  is  "standard"  econom- 
ics, the  conventional  Keynesianism  that  got 
us  where  we  are  today.  (Unless,  of  course, 
you  think  that  the  economy  was  dandy 
until  last  Jan.  20.) 

It  will  be  fascinating  to  watch  the  Hoo- 
veresque  tax-boosters  evolve  into  Keynesian 
free  spenders.  We  see  that  putative  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nominee  Walter  Mondale 
jumped  on  the  tax-boost  ship  this  week,  just 
as  the  water  started  to  come  over  the  gun- 
wales. The  Republican  Senators  will  be  even 
more  amusing:  by  the  third  budget  resolu- 
tion Pete  Dominici  will  be  repeating  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  immortal  words  that  we  are  all 
Keynesians  now.  The  deficit  is  sometimes 
an  argument  for  higher  taxes,  and  some- 
times an  argument  for  higher  spending;  the 
one  constant  is  that  either  way  it  is  an 
excuse  for  ducking  expenditure  restraint 
and  increasing  government's  role  in  the 
economy. 

Given  the  developing  spectacle,  it's  clever 
of  Ronald  Reagan  to  put  off  his  next  round 
of  economic  proposals  until  January.  We 
need  a  little  time  for  countermarching  so 
everyone  can  find  his  position  before  the 
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battle.  And  perhaps  Mr.  Reagan  can  use  the 
time  to  restore  some  order  in  his  own  eco- 
nomic councils.  He  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
get  anything  done  if  his  administration 
offers  Congressmen  a  Chinese  menu  of  eco- 
nomic theories  from  which  they  can  pick 
and  choose  to  suit  their  political  conven- 
ience. Even  without  the  new  flap  over  David 
Stockman  quotations  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  cacophony  of  voices  on  eco- 
nomic policy  has  come  to  approach  that  on 
foreign  policy. 

Which  brings  us  to  supply-side  economics. 
The  fundamental  premise  uniting  the  vari- 
ous thinkers  collected  under  this  umbrella, 
remember,  is  this:  You  fight  inflation  with  a 
tight  monetary  policy.  And  you  offset  the 
possible  recessionary  impact  of  tight  mone- 
tary policy  with  the  Incentive  effects  of  re- 
ductions in  marginal  tax  rates.  Since  we  are 
now  having  a  recession,  you  could  claim  the 
formula  has  failed,  except  for  one  detail: 
We've  had  the  tight  money  all  right,  but, 
dear  friends,  we  haven't  had  any  tax  cut. 

The  drama  now  being  played  out  was  pre- 
dicted in  the  midst  of  the  tax-cut  debate  by 
various  supply-side  theoreticians.  Last  June, 
for  example,  A.  B.  Laffer  Associates  pub- 
lished this  commentary  by  Howard  Seger- 
mark:  "The  danger  Is  in  the  concessions  on 
the  timing  of  the  tax  cut.  One  possible  com- 
promise—a 5  percent  cut  effective  Oct.  1  of 
this  year  followed  by  10  percent  cuts  on 
July  1  of  1982  and  1983— means  a  1.25  per- 
cent tax  cut  for  1981  and  only  10  percent  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Reagan  presiden- 
cy. That  could  mean  little  of  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  the  tax  cuts  would  be  evident  by  the 
November  1982  elections." 

Precisely  this  compromise  was  enacted, 
after  concern  over  deficits  watered  down 
the  Reagan  campaign  proposal  of  10  per- 
cent reductions  in  each  calendar  year  1981, 
1982  and  1983.  Restrained  money  growth 
succeeded  in  turning  inflation  down  more 
rapidly  than  most  economists  expected,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  offset  the  effects  on 
the  real  economy.  Recession  started  in  Sep- 
tember. The  puny  October  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions were  more  than  offset  by  bracket 
creep.  And  the  tax-boosters  blame  "voodoo 
economics"  for  causing  recession. 

As  for  the  outlook:  On  Jan.  1  taxpayers 
will  have  a  New  Year's  gift  of  a  boost  In 
Social  Security  taxes.  Further  adjustment 
of  their  withholding  rates  will  wait  until 
July.  On  the  brighter  side,  business  tax  re- 
ductions and  the  end  of  the  70  percent  top 
rate  on  income  from  savings  will  take  effect 
in  January.  This  will  surely  boost  the  sav- 
ings pool  and  lower  interest  rates.  Along 
with  normal  cyclical  factors  like  a  run-off  of 
inventory,  this  may  be  enough  to  spark  a  re- 
covery. We  have  little  choice  but  to  wait  and 
see. 

There  would  be  far  more  reason  for  confi- 
dence, though,  if  that  next  10  percent  per- 
sonal tax  cut  were  coming  into  effect  in  Jan- 
uary rather  than  July.  That  is.  if  taxes  were 
cut  not  less  but  more.* 


CITIZENS  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
poll  conducted  by  the  Baltimore  Sun 
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and  verified  by  my  own  poll  indicated 
that  33  percent  of  Marylanders  polled 
named  crime  as  the  No.  1  local  prob- 
lem. The  perception  of  crime  as  the 
worst  community  problem  was  fairly 
uniform  at  all  income  and  age  levels. 
It  was  this  concern  about  crime  that 
led  me  to  form  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Crime.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  initiate  a  dialog 
between  our  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement of  officials,  our  attorneys, 
the  citizens  of  the  Pirst  'District  of 
Maryland,  and  myself,  so  that  we  can 
address  this  serious  problem  and  come 
up  with  some  meaningful  solutions. 

To  date,  I  have  held  two  meetings  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  a  public  forum 
in  Salisbury.  Md.  The  testimony  of  the 
involved  citizens  has  been  informative 
and  enlightening.  I  would  like  to  enter 
Into  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Richard  HoUoway. 
president  of  the  Salisbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

Salisbury  Area  Chamber  of 

Commerce. 
SalUburv,  Md..  October  28,  1981. 
Congressman  Roy  P.  Dyson, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dyson:  The  Salisbury 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  appreciates  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  public 
hearing  conducted  by  you  on  October  29, 
1981.  As  the  representative  of  the  business 
community  in  the  Wicomico  County  area  we 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
crime  on  the  businessman.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  growing  concerns  for  the  at- 
titude of  society  toward  these  crimes.  It  is 
our  contention  that  a  criminal  act  repre- 
sents a  deterioration  of  the  moral  code  of 
our  society  in  addition  to  an  infraction  of  a 
law.  To  the  extent  that  society  respects  its 
historical  precedents,  its  present  leaders, 
and  its  lan's,  it  is  less  likely  to  commit  a 
crime.  Unfortunately,  many  people  have 
little  respect  for  laws  which  they  judge  to 
be  unfair,  unjust,  and  injurious  to  their  best 
interest.  Education  is  probably  the  best 
long-term  measure  which  will  be  effective  to 
provide  these  people  with  an  insight  to  our 
democratic  processes  and  procedures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  violent  criminal  is 
not  concerned  with  values  and  precedent 
and  personal  morals.  Por  him  the  penalty  is 
the  solution.  This  solution  must  be  coupled, 
of  course,  with  a  fair  and  expeditious  ren- 
dering of  the  law.  An  even  handed  approach 
coupled  by  the  rule  of  law  will  insure  that 
justice  will  prevail. 

It  is  important  that  such  crimes  as  shop- 
lifting, burglary,  murder  and  personal 
injury  be  treated  as  serious  crime.  It  is  im- 
portant that,  while  the  burden  of  proof  be- 
longs to  the  prosecution,  that  his  hands  are 
not  tied  by  judicial  conservatism. 

Mandatory  jail  terms  for  persons  using  a 
gun  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  would  be  a 
positive  step.  Also,  the  model  law  used  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  for  the  prosecution 
of  shoplifters  should  be  considered. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  law  shall  pro- 
tect the  innocent,  punish  the  guilty,  and 
preserve  society  for  future  generations. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Richard  Holloway. 

PreaidenLm 
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ABORTION  IX)ES  CAUSE  PAIN 
TO  ITS  VICTIMS 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  an  article  by 
George  P.  Will  which  appeared  in  the 
November  5  Washington  Post.  "Abor- 
tion Does  Cause  Pain  To  Its  Victims." 
Mr.  Will  sheds  light  on  an  area  which 
has  gained  little  attention  since  abor- 
tion became  an  issue  of  national  inter- 
est—the cruel  and  inhuman  tech- 
niques used  in  aborting  an  unborn 
child 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  years  we  have 
debated  this  issue,  have  we  ever  taken 
a  hard  look  at  the  reality  of  pain  to 
the  unborn?  As  Prof.  John  Noonan 
has  suggested. 

All  of  our  knowledge  of  pain  is  by  empa- 
thy: we  do  not  feel  another's  pain  directly. 
That  is  why  the  pain  of  others  is  so  tolera- 
ble for  us.  But  if  we  begin  to  empathize,  we 
may  begin  to  feel  what  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  certain  that  once 
my  colleagues  take  to  mind  the  hard 
facts  contained  in  this  study,  some  will 
reconsider  their  position  favoring 
abortion-on-demand  through  the  9 
months  of  pregnancy.  Thank  you  for 
taking  the  time  to  consider  this  arti- 
cle. 

Abortion  Does  Cause  Pain  to  Its  Victims 
(By  George  P.  WiU) 

In  the  eight  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  nationalized  the  abortion  controver- 
sy, one  facet  of  that  subject  has  been  ne- 
glected: pain.  Abortion  is  painful  for  the 
aborted. 

The  neglect  is  explainable.  To  opponents 
of  abortion,  death,  not  pain,  is  the  para- 
mount issue.  And  proponents  of  abortion 
need  (emotionally  or  logically,  or  both)  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  fetal  pain. 

In  its  1973  decision  legislating  abortion  on 
demand,  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
that  fetal  life  is  not  alive.  At  least  that  is 
what  the  court  seems  to  have  meant  (if  it 
can  be  said  to  have  meant  anything)  when  it 
described  the  fetus  as  "potential  life." 
Those  who  support  the  1973  decision  are 
committed  to  the  idea  that  a  fetus,  being 
only  "potential"  life,  cannot  feel  pam,  pain 
being  an  attribute  of  actual  life. 

Thus  does  a  legal  absurdity  breed  a  biolog- 
ical falsehood.  This  intellectual  train  wreck 
is  the  subject  of  an  essay  in  The  Human 
Life  Review  by  Prof.  John  Noonan  of  the 
University  of  California  (Berkeley)  Law 
School.  There  are,  he  notes,  four  principal 
means  of  abortion. 

Sharp  curettage  involves  a  knife  killing 
the  fetus  (if  the  amateur  embryologists  on 
the  court  will  allow  us  to  speak  of  "killing" 
life  that  is  merely  •potential").  In  suction 
curettage,  a  vacuum  pump  sucks  out  the 
fetus  in  bits  (and  a  knife  cleans  out  any 
remnants).  In  second  trimester  and  later 
abortions  a  saline  solution  is  injected  into 
the  amniotic  fluid.  The  salt  seems  to  act  as 
a  poison;  the  skin  of  the  fetus,  when  deliv- 
ered, resembles  skin  soaked  in  acid.  If  by  ac- 
cident the  solution  leaks  into  the  body  of 
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the  mother,  she  experiences  pain  that  is  de- 
scribed as  "severe."  The  fetus  can  be  in  this 
solution  for  two  hours  before  its  heart  (a 
stubborn  bit  of  "potential"  life)  stops  beat- 
ing. Alternatively,  the  mother  can  be  given 
a  dosage  of  a  chemical  sufficient  to  impair 
the  circulation  and  cardiac  functioning  of 
the  fetus,  which  will  be  delivered  dead  or 
dying. 

A  fetus,  like  an  infant  or  an  animal,  has 
no  language  in  which  to  express  pain.  But 
we  infer,  and  empathize  with,  the  pain  of 
creatures  such  as  baby  seals,  which  lack  lan- 
guage to  express  pain. 

There  are  uncertainties  about  the  precise 
points  in  fetal  development  at  which  par- 
ticular kinds  of  sensations  are  experienced. 
But  observations  of  development  and  behav- 
ior indicate  that  by  the  56tb  day.  a  fetus 
can  move.  Discomfort  may  occasion  the 
movement.  Tactile  stimulation  of  the  mouth 
produces  reflex  action  about  day  59  or  60. 
By  day  77  the  fetus  develops  sensitivity  to 
touch  on  hands,  feet,  genital  and  anal  areas, 
and  begins  to  swallow.  Noonan  believes  that 
the  physiological  literature  teaches  that 
"beginning  with  the  presence  of  sense  recep- 
tors and  spinal  responses,  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  unborn  are  capa- 
ble of  pain  as  that  they  are  capable  of  sen- 
sation." 

Americans  are  proud  of  their  humsjie 
feelings  and  are  moved  by  empathy.  Thus, 
we  regulate  the  ways  animals  can  be  killed. 
Certain  kinds  of  traps  are  banned.  Cattle 
cannot  be  slaughtered  in  ways  deemed  care- 
less about  pain.  Stray  dogs  and  cats  must  be 
kiUed  in  certain  humane  ways. 

But  no  laws  regulate  the  suffering  of  the 
aborted.  Indeed,  Planned  Parenthood,  the 
most  extreme  pro-abortion  lobby,  won  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional to  ban  the  saline  abortion  technique. 
That's  right:  the  court  discovered  that  the 
"privacy"  right  to  abortion,  which  right  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  neglected  to 
mention,  even  confers  a  right  to  particular 
abortion  techniques. 

Most  pro-abortion  persons  have  a  deeply 
felt  and  understandable  need  to  keep  the 
discussion  of  abortion  as  abstract  as  possi- 
ble. They  become  bitter  when  opponents 
use  photographs  to  document  early  fetal  de- 
velopment. The  sight  of  something  that 
looks  so  much  like  a  child  complicates  the 
task  of  trying  to  believe  that  there  is  noth- 
ing there  but  "potential"  life.  And  if  fetal 
pain  is  ackjiowledged.  America  has  a  prob- 
lem: its  easy  conscience  about  1.6  nullion 
abortions  a  year  depends  on  the  supposition 
that  such  pain  is  impossible. 

Magda  Denes,  in  her  book.  "In  Necessity 
and  Sorrow:  life  and  Death  in  an  Abortion 
Hospital."  brought  to  her  subject  not  anti- 
abortion  convictions  but  a  reporter's  eye  for 
concrete  detail.  Examining  the  body  of  an 
aborted  chUd.  she  described  the  face  as 
showing  "the  agonized  tautness  of  one 
forced  to  die  too  soon."  That  is  a  description 
to  bear  in  mind  this  day.  as  many  thousands 
of  abortions  occur.* 
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PARRIS  INTRODUCES  MAR- 
RIAGE PENALTY  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  cor- 
rect what  I  believe  to  have  been  an 
oversight  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4242.  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981. 

In  that  legislation,  the  Congress 
took  an  important  first  step  coward 
eliminating  the  so-called  marriage 
penalty  which  taxes  the  combined 
income  of  a  married  couple  at  a  rate 
higher  than  the  rate  which  would 
apply  if  the  couple  were  not  married 
and  filed  individual  returns. 

While  I  applaud  that  action  by  the 
Congress,  I  believe  the  definition  of 
income  included  in  the  bill  applies  un- 
fairly to  those  couples  whose  com- 
bined income  is  not  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries  but  rather  results 
in  payments  from  pensions  and  annu- 
ities. 

The  unfairness  of  the  marriage  pen- 
alty affects  all  duel  income  married 
couples  and  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  marriage  penatly  relief  only  to 
those  whose  income  is  derived  from 
wages  and  salaries  discriminates 
against  the  disabled  and  retired. 

I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  correct  this  oversight  when 
they  consider  the  technical  corrections 
for  the  Economic  Recovery  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  correction  of  the  defi- 
nition of  income  for  the  purposes  of 
the  marriage  penalty  provisions  of 
Public  Law  97-34.» 


ECONOMIC  GOALS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday,  November  11,  1981,  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Economic  Goals 
The  United  States  has  passed  through  a 
decade  of  frustration  with  the  performance 
of  the  economy.  We  enter  the  1980's  with  an 
unsatisfactory  rate  of  growth  and  high  rates 
of  interest,  Inflation,  and  unemployment. 
One  often  encounters  doubt  that  our  cur- 
rent economic  system  can  weather  the 
storm,  but  free  enterprise  is  resilient  and 
dynamic.  Proposals  to  reinvigorate  Ameri- 
ca's productive  capacity  and  to  restore  her 
competitive  edge  should  build  on  the  econo- 
my's underlying  strengths.  Our  approach  to 
the  economy  should  be  marked  by  an  em- 
phasis on  the  free  market,  a  reorientation  of 
policy  toward  long-term  solutions,  and  an 
acknowledgement   that   the  system   is  not 
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working  as  well  as  we  would  like,  that  major 
changes  are  needed,  and  that  no  one  has  all 
the  answers.  Our  long-term  strategy  must 
consider  the  institutions  in  which  economic 
decisions  are  made,  and  it  must  deal  directly 
with  lagging  productivity,  inflation,  and  job- 
lessness. 

INSTITDTIONS 

We  must  begin  to  think  about  better  ways 
of  governing,  doing  business,  and  working.  A 
reassessment  of  these  institutions  may  be 
required.  We  have  lost  the  consensus  which 
provided  the  basis  for  American  leadership 
abroad  and  rising  prosperity  at  home.  The 
consensus  must  be  forged  anew. 

We  cannot  craft  a  successful  economic 
policy  without  the  broad  support  of  these 
key  institutions  and  the  public.  To  achieve 
that  support,  cuts  in  spending  and  taxes 
must  result  in  a  fair  sharing  of  burdens  and 
benefits.  Incentives  for  saving  must  include 
the  middle  class,  and  government  must  work 
to  find  new  patterns  of  cooperation  among 
business  and  labor  to  marshal!  our  resources 
in  a  new  effort  to  foster  economic  growth. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

For  most  of  the  period  since  World  War 
II.  the  average  worker  produced  from  2  per- 
cent to  3  percent  more  every  year,  but  in 
the  1970's  the  growth  of  productiviy  slowed 
and  then  stopped. 

Various  steps  can  help  us  work  "smarter" 
and  produce  more.  Liberalized  depreciation 
and  recent  cuts  in  taxes  on  capital  gains  and 
coporate  profits  should  be  helpful  incen- 
tives in  modernizing  our  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Tax  incentives  to  spur  research  and 
development  by  business  are  long  overdue. 
The  government  should  consider  direct  sup- 
port for  such  efforts  when  the  benefits 
would  outweigh  the  costs.  We  must  speed 
the  arrival  and  harness  the  potential  of  the 
revolution  in  telecommunications,  biotech- 
nology, computers,  and  other  areas  to 
assure  that  America  stays  competitive. 

Beyond  these  steps,  there  are  many 
others  to  be  taken.  Problems  of  morale  in 
the  workplace  might  be  corrected  by  joint 
labor-management  committees.  Inexperi- 
enced workers  should  be  helped  by  on-the- 
job  training.  Regulation  must  be  reduced 
wherever  possible.  Several  of  our  basic  in- 
dustries will  have  to  imdergo  retooling 
before  they  can  return  to  prosperity,  and 
the  deterioration  of  roads,  sewers,  and  other 
public  investments  will  have  to  reversed. 

INFLATION 

Throughout  the  1970's,  high  rates  of  in- 
flation have  discouraged  investment,  pushed 
up  Interest  rates,  eroded  savings,  and 
clouded  our  future  with  uncertainty. 

We  should  attack  inflation  across  a  broad 
front.  The  best  weapon  is  an  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. We  cannot  rely  on  tight  money 
alone.  We  need  to  correct  the  imbalance  be- 
tween monetary  and  fiscal  policies  by 
ending  regular  and  massive  deficit  spending 
at  the  federal  level.  Reduced  deficits  would 
ease  many  of  the  pressures  which  keep  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation  high.  Overall,  gov- 
ernment expenditures  should  be  reduced  as 
a  percentage  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Other  steps  should  be  taken  as  well.  In- 
dexation of  programs  itself  is  inflationary, 
so  it  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Consumer  Price  Index  should  be  re- 
vised since  it  overstates  housing  costs  and, 
because  of  indexation,  contributes  to  infla- 
tion. Competition  must  be  promoted  be- 
cause it  forces  prices  down,  and  special  in- 
centives must  be  used  to  boost  growth 
among  small  businesses.  Trade  barriers 
should     be     lowered,     and     protectionism 
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should  be  resisted  because  it  means  less 
competition  and  more  inflation.  Exports 
should  be  increased  because  a  loss  of  ex- 
ports weakens  the  dollar,  and  a  weak  dollar 
Is  inflationary. 

We  must  continue  to  make  progress  in  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Huge 
increases  in  oil  prices  have  sent  inflationary 
shocks  through  the  economy.  Programs  to 
diminish  the  use  of  oil  by  conservation  and 
the  development  of  substitute  fuels  are  es- 
sential. 

The  government  must  handle  better  the 
demands  of  many  small  but  powerful  inter- 
ests. In  treating  such  demands,  the  govern- 
ment may  give  long-term  price  stability  too 
low  a  priority.  The  government  should  not 
be  an  Inflationary  wage  or  price  setter,  and 
it  should  encourage  labor  and  business  to 
support  voluntary  wage  and  price  restraint. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

E>espite  considerable  expansion  in  recent 
years,  the  economy  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  enough  jobs  for  an  expanding  work 
force.  The  rate  of  unemployment  still 
hovers  above  7  percent.  Rapid  increases  in 
the  number  of  workers  and  the  fevered  pace 
of  industrial  change  have  contributed  to  the 
gloomy  picture. 

Getting  the  economy  growing  again  is  the 
single  most  important  thing  we  can  do  to 
bring  joblessness  under  control.  A  new  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  the  creation  of 
jobs.  Our  aim  should  be  new  jobs  through 
the  production  of  more  goods  and  services. 
Growth,  however,  will  not  solve  all  our 
problems. 

Because  millions  lack  the  specialized  skills 
to  make  their  way  in  a  specialized  economy, 
government,  business,  and  labor  must  coop- 
erate to  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
work.  The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is  one 
device  management  and  labor  may  use  to 
train  workers.  We  must  continue  to  remove 
the  barriers  which  have  kept  many  from 
productive  work.  The  transition  from  school 
to  work  often  leaves  the  young  jobless.  Vo- 
cational training  programs  are  not  always 
geared  to  the  modem  workplace,  and  the 
general  level  of  technical  education  has 
been  a  problem.  We  should  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  transition  from  school 
to  work  takes  place  smoothly .• 


BERNICE  ROSS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  Missoimi 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  an 
outstanding  lady  from  my  district  who 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Missouri  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women's  Club.  Bemice  Ross,  of 
Holden,  Johnson  County,  Mo.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Federation  in 
a  meeting  held  in  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Through  the  years,  Mrs.  Ross  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
State  and  to  the  political  process.  She 
has  been  member  of  the  Johnson 
County  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee for  30  years  and  has  twice  served 
as  chairman  and  three  terms  as  secre- 
tary. Also,  Mrs.  Ross  has  been  a  dele- 
gate and  alternate   to   the  National 
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Democratic  Convention  and  in  1976. 
she  was  presidential  elector.  I  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Ross  on  her  continued 
dedication  to  the  political  system  as 
well  as  her  husband.  Marion,  for  the 
years  of  dedication  they  have  shown.* 


WASHINGTON  COUNTERATTACK 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  the  house  OF  representatives 

Thursday,  November  IB,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  recent  alarming  head- 
lines about  deficits,  I  believe  that  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Thurs- 
day, November  5,  Wall  Street  Journal 
deserves  consideration,  since  it  serves 
to  put  the  matter  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. I  commend  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Washington  Counterattack 

Since  August  signs  of  panic  over  economic 
policy  have  been  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton, and  we  have  been  attributing  them  to 
the  stickiness  of  high  interest  rates.  Unless 
rates  started  to  fall  with  the  lowering  of  in- 
flation, we  confessed,  we  might  need  an  en- 
tirely new  theory  of  the  economy. 

But  now  interest  rates  have  started  to  de- 
cline, and  stock  prices  are  rallying.  Vet  the 
panic  in  Washington  continues  unabated; 
Senator  Domenici.  Senator  Dole,  OMB  Di- 
rector Stockman  and  the  like  are  trying  to 
boost  taxes  on  the  theory  that  higher  taxes 
would  raise  bond  prices,  fight  recession  and 
bolster  the  administration's  credibility.  Ap- 
parently what  we  need  is  not  a  new  theory 
of  the  economy  but  a  new  theory  of  the 
panic. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  in  the  cast  of  char- 
acters. The  tax-boost  drive  is  led  in  the 
Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  led  within  the  administration 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  It  is  resisted 
in  the  House  by  the  Republicans,  who  do 
not  control  the  House  Budget  Conunittee.  It 
is  cheered  in  the  press  by  Joseph  Kraft. 
David  Broder  and  George  Will,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished not  by  their  grasp  of  economics 
but  by  their  eminence  in  the  Washington 
establishment. 

Everyone  who  lives  more  than  50  miles 
from  the  Washington  monument  under- 
stands what's  going  on.  The  panic  has  little 
to  do  with  interest  rates.  Nor  does  it  have 
much  to  do  with  deficits,  which  have  never 
previously  caused  any  ripple  of  panic  on  the 
Potomac.  What  the  current  tax-boost  drive 
is  all  about  is  protecting  the  power  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  talisman  of  this  effort  is  of  course  the 
horror  of  the  deficit  and  the  splendor  of  a 
balanced  budget.  While  this  may  seem 
ironic  at  first  blush,  Washington  has  long 
understood  the  use  of  the  balanced  budget 
as  a  lever  for  increasing  taxes  and  thus  its 
own  sway  over  the  nation.  Every  administra- 
tion budget  and  congressional  budget  reso- 
lution within  memory  has  shown  a  balanced 
budget,  located  safely  in  the  mythical 
future.  Usually  balance  was  achieved  by 
boosting  taxes;  the  last  budget  of  the  Carter 
administration,  for  example,  had  a  recipe 
for  a  balanced  budget.  Outlays  were  to  drop 
from  22.6  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  to  22  per- 
cent in  1984,  while  receipts  were  to  rise  from 
20.3  percent  to  22.8  percent.  Presto,  a  1984 
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surplus  of  0.8  percent  of  GNP.  If  you  chose 
to  believe. 

The  Reagan  promise  was  to  balance  the 
budget  at  19  percent  of  GNP.  meanwhile  re- 
turning 2  percent  or  so  of  GNP  to  defense, 
from  which  it  had  been  taken  over  the  last 
decade  in  order  to  boost  social  spending 
even  faster  than  total  outlays.  Accordingly 
the  first  congressional  budget  resolution 
showed  a  balanced  budget  in  1984  at  18.7 
percent  of  GNP.  As  time  comes  for  a  second 
resolution.  Congress  is  in  fuU  cry  to  boost 
this  number  back  toward  Mr.  Carter's. 

Driving  this  process  is.  not  interest  rates, 
but  Congress'  unwillingness  to  meet  its  own 
spending  targets.  Most  of  the  major  appro- 
priations bills  are  coming  in  substantially 
above  the  targets  in  the  first  resolution,  and 
this  naturally  leads  to  pressure  for  higher 
spending  targets,  which  naturally  leads  to 
pressure  for  higher  taxes.  It  happens  every 
year,  and  is  happening  again  with  nonparti- 
san impartiality.  This  is,  of  course,  precisely 
the  game  Mr.  Reagan  was  elected  to  stop. 

In  this  game  economics  scarcely  matters, 
but  for  the  record  the  current  deficit  is  run- 
ning atMUt  2%  of  GNP,  compared  with  2.3% 
in  fiscal  1980.  3.4%  in  the  1975-76  period 
and  vastly  higher  numbers  in  many  foreign 
economies.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  September  forecast  showed  the  defi- 
cit falling  to  1%  of  GNP  by  1984.  Recession 
will  push  it  higher,  as  will  further  progress 
against  inflation.  The  economy  would  be 
healthier  if  it  were  lower,  but  it  is  an  exer- 
cise in  hyixxjrisy  to  use  this  fear  not  to  cut 
spending  but  to  boost  taxes.  Those  in 
charge  of  spending  control  should  be  forbid- 
den to  ever  mention  revenues  or  deficits, 
and  should  be  judged  solely  by  how  well 
they  contain  outlays.  If  Mr.  Domenici  or 
Mr.  Stockman  ever  comes  forward  with  the 
proposals  implicit  in  the  current  tax-boost 
drive,  the  only  test  ought  to  be  whether 
they  hold  1984  outlays  to  19%  of  GNP. 

Mr.  Reagan  seems  to  understand  this  de- 
spite living  within  sight  of  the  Washington 
monument.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  his  eco- 
nomic program  has  failed,  and  even  less 
clear  that  tax  boosts  would  be  the  proper 
remedy  if  it  does.  To  throw  in  the  towel  in 
this  early  round  would  be  a  capitulation  not 
merely  on  the  Reagan  administration's  eco- 
nomic theories  but  on  the  view  of  govern- 
ment it  was  elected  to  pursue.* 


THE  RESOLVE  TO  PERSEVERE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  rise  and  commemorate 
the  63d  suiniversary  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. As  we  all  know,  November 
11,  1918,  is  recognized  by  Poles  and 
their  descendants  worldwide  as  Polish 
Independence  Day.  In  terms  of  the 
Polish  people's  love  of  freedom  and 
basic  liberties,  I  believe  that  little  has 
changed  between  1918  and  1981. 
Whereas  63  years  ago,  we  know  that 
the  Polish  people  declared  their  free- 
dom from  the  Germans,  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  and  the  Russians,  today  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  Polish 
people    are    successfully    expressing 
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their  will  on  the  mighty  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  political  machine. 

Since  the  creation  of  Solidarity,  the 
10-million-meml)er  independent  trade 
union  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  a 
Soviet  bloc  coiuitry,  Poles  once  again 
have  been  showing  their  resolve  to 
persevere.  By  establishing  the  Com- 
munist bloc's  first  independent  trade 
imion,  they  have  shown  the  world  that 
their  commitment  is  based  on  the 
strength  of  a  determined  grassroots 
movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  do  all  that  it  can  to  sup- 
port the  movement  toward  increased 
freedom  in  Poland.  For  this  reason.  I 
have  joined  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  House  Resolution  233, 
urging  the  President  to  extend  addi- 
tional agricultural  credits  to  Poland 
beyond  the  $670  million  provided  in 
1980.  I  believe  that  with  the  agricul- 
tural reserves  held  in  this  country  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  those  held  by  farmers,  we  have  a 
staggering  surplus  that  can  be  put  to 
use  in  alleviating  some  of  the  sacrific- 
es being  made  by  the  Polish  people. 
Because  economic  breakdowns  may  do 
more  to  cripple  Polish  resolve  than 
Soviet  tanks,  it  is  essential  that  we  in 
the  United  States  do  all  that  we  can  to 
help  relieve  Poland  of  its  current 
shortages. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  found 
themselves  at  a  crossroads.  On  one 
hand  they  could  acquiesce  to  Soviet 
demands  and,  in  all  likelihood,  lose 
their  independent  labor  union.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  can  continue  their 
resistance  to  Soviet  policies  which  re- 
strict their  fundamental  freedoms  and 
stifle  their  well-being. 

On  this  63d  anniversary  of  Polish  in- 
dependence, I  think  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives the  Polish  people  will 
select,  and  I  pledge  to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  support  their  struggle  against 
Soviet  domination  as  well  as  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  badly  needed  reforms. 

The  people  of  America  have  always 
had  a  close  bond  with  the  people  of 
Poland.  With  our  help.  Poles  can  con- 
tinue to  stand  up  to  Soviet  abuses  and 
make  the  next  anniversary  of  their 
1918  Independence  Day  observance 
even  more  significant.* 


WNVT-TV  COMMENDED  FOR 
TELECASTING  ACTIVITIES  OP 
THE  HOUSE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tive process  enacted  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  remains  to  be  a  greater  mys- 
tery to  millions  of  people  throughout 
all    of    America.    While    a    limited 
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number  of  people  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  witness  the  Congress  in  action, 
too  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  our  activities  visible  to  most  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

It  is  vital  for  the  American  people  to 
have  gifllater  access  to  any  opportimity 
that  provides  them  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process. 

Sadly  enough  this  is  the  case  right 
here  in  Washington.  D.C..  the  Nations 
Capital.  untU  today.  WNVT-TV,  an  in- 
dependent television  station  in  north- 
em  Virginia,  has  stepped  in  to  fill  a 
tremendous  void  by  telecasting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  House  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C..  area. 

This  is  another  good  example  of  the 
expanding  role  independent  television 
stations  play  for  countless  receivers, 
not  only  in  northern  Virginia,  but 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

WNVT-TV  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  and  has  per- 
formed admirably  in  providing  pro- 
graming of  local,  regional,  and  nation- 
al interest  and  scope. 

By  extending  its  coverage  to  include 
the  House  proceedings,  WNVT  ex- 
tends its  commitment  and  addresses 
itself  to  a  community  with  a  very  close 
bond  to  Government. 

WNVT  is  to  be  commended  for  real- 
izing the  importance  and  value  such 
programing  provides  for  the  viewing 
public* 


MraROR  FUSION  TEST  FACILITY 
DEDICATION 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  capable  leadership  of  my 
predecessor  in  the  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  McCormack,  legislation 
was  passed  establishing  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  fusion  energy  for  this 
country.  As  the  various  elements  of 
this  plan  fall  into  place.  Members 
should  be  reminded  that  fusion  energy 
holds  great  potential  to  solve  many  of 
our  energy  supply  problems,  but  at  a 
price.  The  price  is  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  fund  the  necessary  re- 
search on  a  timely  basis,  or  the  goal  of 
energy  self-sufficiency  will  be  pushed 
further  into  the  next  century. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  continuing 
understanding  and  support  of  the 
fusion  energy  program.  I  am  asking 
that  the  presentation  by  W.  Kenneth 
Davis,  Deputy  Secretary,  Department 
of  ESiergy,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Mirror  Fusion  Test  Facility  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record. 

Remarks  Presented  by  W.  Kenneth  Davis, 
Deputy  Secretary  at  the  MPTF  Dedica- 
tion 

It  is  a  real  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  return  to  California  to  participate  in 
this  dedication  of  the  Mirror  Fusion  Test 
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Facility.  In  June  of  this  year  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  construction  site  in 
Building  431.  Seeing  the  large  MFTF 
vacuum  vessel  there  brought  back  many 
memories  of  Ernest  Lawrence's  visionary 
but  realistic  MTA  project  that  I  worked  on 
in  that  building  30  years  ago.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  MFTF  is  carrying  on  in  the  tra- 
dition set  by  Lawrence. 

During  my  visit  I  saw  and  climbed  on  the 
first  MPTT  magnet,  which  is  the  most  ambi- 
tious superconducting  magnet  yet  attempt- 
ed by  the  fusion  community.  All  eyes  will  be 
on  Livermore  as  the  MFTF  magnet  under- 
goes final  testing  over  the  next  few  weeks. 
Project  Manager  Victor  Karpenko  and  the 
MPTF  engineering  staff  are  to  bdKongratu- 
lated  on  their  achievements  thus  Sr  in  com- 
pleting  the  construction  of  the  MFTF 
magnet,  and  I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in 
the  upcoming  tests.  The  MFTF  team  is  also 
to  be  congratulated  on  its  proven  dedication 
to  the  control  of  cost  and  schedule.  Like 
technical  performance,  the  cost  and  sched- 
ule performance  of  MFTF  and  other  fusion 
construction  projects  will  provide  an  impor- 
tant measure  of  the  maturity  of  fusion  tech- 
nology as  a  viable  energy  option  for  the 
future.  You  are  now  midway  through  the 
MFTF  project  that  has  grown  in  scope  to 
capitalize  on  exciting  advances  in  mirror  re- 
actor concepts.  As  you  proceed  on  the 
second  phase  to  extend  MFTF  to  a  tandem 
mirror  configuration,  I  trust  you  will  contin- 
ue to  exercise  the  fiscal  discipline  that  has 
characterized  this  project  thus  far. 

Besides  superconducting  magnets,  the 
MFTF  project  has  already  led  to  important 
technical  advances  in  the  areas  of  neutral 
beams,  cryogenics,  vacuum  systems  and  con- 
trols. Important  as  they  are,  these  technol- 
ogies concern  only  the  special  paraphenalia 
of  plasma  physics.  To  become  a  real  energy 
option,  it  is  now  time  for  the  magnetic 
fusion  program  to  embark  on  nuclear  engi- 
neering with  all  that  this  implies  in  develop- 
ing the  materials,  blanket  designs,  power 
conversion  and  reactor  safety  features  es- 
sential to  turn  fusion  neutrons  into  a  useful 
and  economically  competitive  power  source. 
The  Department  of  Energy  is  fully  commit- 
ted to  taking  this  step,  in  an  orderly 
manner.  I  look  forward  to  continuing  work 
with  Dr.  Trivelpiece,  Mr.  Kintner  and  mem- 
bers of  the  fusion  community  in  formulat- 
ing a  realistic  plan  for  the  engineering  de- 
velopment of  magnetic  fusion. 

There  must  be  no  illusions  about  the  diffi- 
culty, the  cost  or  the  time  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  engineering  development. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  present 
fusion  R&D  expenditure  rate  wiU  have  to 
double.  In  the  long  run  that  may  be  an  un- 
derestimate, for  experience  shows  that  engi- 
neering development  is  expensive.  More- 
over, the  scientific  research  program  must 
continue  to  be  strong  and  innovative.  In 
view  of  its  protracted  development  and  ulti- 
mate promise,  the  fusion  program  must  not 
narrow  its  options  too  soon  nor  cease  to  im- 
prove its  basic  concepts.  There  is  still  much 
work  for  the  physicists. 

Engineering  development  will  enlarge  the 
fusion  community,  with  a  greater  role  for 
engineering  and  for  industry.  A  number  of 
companies  are  gaining  valuable  experience 
through  their  participation  in  MFTF  and 
other  fusion  projects.  In  that  regard,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  contributions 
of  Aydin  Industries  who  designed  and  con- 
structed the  MFTF  neutral  beam  power 
system;  RCA  who  built  the  beam  modules; 
CVI  and  PDM  who  constructed  the  fusion 
chamber;  CBI  who  constructed  the  magnet 
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case;  and  Oeneral  Dynamics  for  its  role  in 
magnet  design,  to  name  a  few.  As  engineer- 
ing development  accelerates,  companies  like 
these  and  others  not  yet  involved  in  fusion 
research  will  assume  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role.  Over  the  past  two  years,  the 
fusion  physics  community  has  widely  ac- 
knowledged the  timeliness  of  this  transition. 
Still,  many  challenges  lie  ahead  as  fusion 
evolves  from  physics  research  to  engineer- 
ing development  in  what  may  be  the  most 
extensive  experiment  in  technology  develop- 
ment and  transfer  ever  attempted. 

The  road  ahead  is  long  and  risky  with  no 
certainty  o'  success.  Yet,  the  potential  of 
fusion  is  so  great  that  these  risks  must  be 
taken,  with  the  support  of  the  government 
for  years  to  come.  This  Administration  is 
committed  to  Federal  support  of  long-range 
R&D,  such  as  fusion,  to  achieve  a  secure 
energy  future  in  the  next  century. 

While  it  is  a  "fact  of  life"  that  because  of 
the  extreme  pressure  on  budgets  we  may 
not  be  able  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  like  or  on  as  many  parallel  paths  as 
might  otherwise  seem  desirable,  we  are  com- 
mitted to,  and  will  pursue,  our  major  poten- 
tial options  for  the  future  including  fusion. 
I  must  also  express  my  conviction  that  "re- 
structuring" of  energy  activities  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  not  affect  that  dedica- 
tion. 

We  are  constructing  and  implementing  an 
energy  policy  based  on  maximum  reliance 
on  the  initiatives  and  management  expertise 
of  our  industry  with  the  free  market  and  in- 
dustrial decisions  playing  the  key  roles.  We 
believe  our  programs  will  only  be  of  value  if 
they  are  ultimately  utilized  by  industry  to 
serve  real  needs  of  the  public  sector  and 
that  industry  and  the  private  sector  should 
be  brought  into  the  program  planning  to 
make  sure  our  work  is  likely  to  be  useful. 
We  are  looking  for  cooperation  and  mutual- 
ly desirable  programs  and  are  seelung  to  do 
away  with  the  adversary  relationship  which 
evolved  over  the  last  several  years.  These 
concepts  will  be  utilized  as  magnetic  fusion 
moves  toward  practical  industrial  use. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  indus- 
try most  likely  to  utilize  magnetic  fusion  at 
least  in  the  early  stages  of  its  use,  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  is  unique  in  several 
ways  which  relate  to  development  of  electric 
energy  sources.  Today  it  uses  one-third  of 
all  the  energy  used  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  most  capital  intensive  of  all  major  in- 
dustries. At  the  same  time  it  is  fragmented 
geographically  and  heavily  regulated  as  to 
revenues  and  rates— and  is  largely  without 
the  financial  resources  or  initiatives  avail- 
able to  other  Industries  to  support  long- 
range,  large-scale  developments  such  as 
fusion  or  even  the  breeder  which  is  nearer 
commercial  realization.  Thus,  it  is  necessary 
that  our  approach  be  different  than  that 
for  some  other  developments  such  as  that  of 
synthetic  fuels. 

Even  if  fusion  succeeds  technically,  to 
enter  the  marketplace  it  must  not  only  be 
economic  but  be  accepted  by  the  public. 
Fusion  is  a  nuclear  technology.  Like  the  fis- 
sion reactors  of  today,  fusion  reactors  will 
face  public  scrutiny  on  the  issues  of  cost, 
safety  and  waste  dis|}osal.  It  is  important 
that  fusion  advocates  address  these  issues 
squarely  and  realistically  as  public  aware- 
ness of  fusion  Increases. 

Finally,  I  cannot  visit  Livermore  without 
publicly  acknowledging  the  great  debt  of 
the  Nation  to  this  Laboratory,  its  leaders, 
and  its  personnel,  for  its  role  in  maintaining 
a  strong  defense.  The  Department  of 
Energy  is  proud  of  its  nuclear  weapons  lab- 
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oratories  and  the  roles  they  have  played  in 
maintaining  the  peace.  We  are  fortunate 
that  this  great  technical  strength  can  now 
be  brought  to  bear,  through  projects  like 
the  MFTF,  to  solve  the  energy  problems  of 
tomorrow. 

Roger,  distinguished  guests,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  me  to  dedicate  the  Mirror  Fusion  Test 
Facility.  It  will  soon  be  50  years  since  the 
discovery  of  fusion,  and  30  years  since  it  was 
first  put  to  use  militarily.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  liO^TF  and  its  companion  projects 
around  the  world  will  help  *make  fusion 
power  a  reality  in  the  next  century.* 


RESOLUTION  ON  TITLE  IX  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1972 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
VS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mrs.    SCHNEIDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  a  resolution  stating 
my  support  for  Title  IX  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  sub- 
stantial gains  have  been  made  in  in- 
suring fair  treatment  of  women.  This 
has  been,  in  large  part,  as  a  result  of 
statutes  and  guidelines  which  have 
been  enacted  by  Congress  to  correct 
past  discrimination  policies  which 
have  worked  to  deny  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  women. 

Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  is  one  such  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  prohibits  sex  discrimination 
in  education  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  Title  IX 
touches  upon  nearly  all  facets  of  edu- 
cation and  applies  to  students  from 
preschool  through  graduate  programs. 

A  report  recently  released  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Programs, 
"Title  IX:  The  Half  Full,  Half  Empty 
Glass,"  illustrates  how  effective  this 
statute  has  been  in  promoting  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  women.  This  is  a 
law  that  has  made  a  difference: 

The  number  of  women  enrolled  in  profes- 
sional schools  has  increased  substantially 
over  the  past  nine  years:  Dental  Schools: 
1,011  percent.  Veterinary  Schools:  120  per- 
cent. Law  Schools:  337  percent.  Medical 
Schools:  296  percent. 

Counseling  has  often  limited  the  career 
aspirations  of  boys  and  girls.  Counselors  use 
the  Stong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  to 
evaluate  a  student's  interest.  At  one  point 
there  were  two  versions,  a  pink  one  for  the 
girls  and  a  blue  one  for  the  boys.  The  pink 
one  contained  lower  paying  career  possibili- 
ties such  as  nurse  or  science  teacher.  The 
blue  one  contained  such  occupations  as  phy- 
sician or  scientist.  Title  IX  requirements 
have  changed  this. 

Over  the  past  nine  years  the  enrollment 
increase  for  women  in  vocational  education 
was  greater  than  men.  Women  increased  by 
60  percent  while  men  increased  by  32  per- 
cent. 

Great  strides  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, economic  realities  continue  to  in- 
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dicate  the  need  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  legislation.  The  average 
working  woman  continues  to  earn  only 
59  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  her 
male  counterpart.  Equal  education  op- 
portunities provide  women  with  the 
tools  to  earn  a  decent  wage  and  to 
pursue  career  advancement. 

While  many  sectors  of  our  society  do 
indeed  need  relief  from  overly  burden- 
some regulations,  corrective  action 
must  not  be  taken  at  the  expense  of 
women  who  are  at  long  last  seeing  the 
barriers  fall. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  simply  states  our  view  that  title 
IX  should  not  be  repealed  or  altered 
in  a  manner  which  will  deny  any 
person  equal  access  to  education.  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  cosponsor  this  resolution 
to  insure  continued  equal  opportunity 
for  women  in  education.* 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, November  11,  was  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  for  all  Americans.  It  is 
on  this  day  every  year  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  veterans  of  our  Nation. 
Originally  celebrated  as  Armistice  Day 
to  mark  the  end  of  World  War  I  in 
1918,  Veterans  Day  has  come  to  mean 
much  more  to  us.  It  is  the  day  that  we 
honor  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  all  veterans. 

Over  1  million  Americans  have  died 
in  battle,  and  an  estimated  30  million 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  start- 
ing with  the  Revolution,  to  preserve 
our  freedom.  We  survive  today  as  one 
nation  because  Americans  were  willing 
to  fight  and  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  fellow  citizens.  We  remain  the 
greatest  country  on  Earth  because  our 
veterans  were,  and  still  are,  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

The  courage,  sacrifice,  and  endur- 
ance of  our  veterans  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
honor  them  with  medals,  ceremonies, 
and  parades.  However,  our  coimtry 
owes  them  much  more  than  just  1  day 
a  year.  Our  responsibility  to  the  veter- 
ans does  not  stop  on  November  12. 

This  year  the  Congress  passed  sever- 
al bills  which  seek  to  address  the 
needs  of  our  veterans.  Veterans  dis- 
ability, dependency,  and  indemnity 
compensation  were  increased  by  an  av- 
erage of  11.2  percent.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  was  ordered  to  operate 
an  adequate  number  of  hospital  beds. 
Priority  medical  care  will  now  t>e  given 
to  Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  agent  orange.  The  psy- 
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chological     readjustment     counseling 
was  extended  until  at  least  1984. 

America  is  a  free  land  today  because 
our  veterans  have  always  performed 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  We 
can  help  guarantee  our  future  free- 
dom by  caring  for  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  us.« 


WHY  CANT  JOHNNY  READ  OR 
WRITE? 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  have  dedicated  their  public 
careers  to  promoting  educational 
equity  and  quality  in  our  schools,  we 
have  just  reason  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
recently  released  report  by  the  Nation- 
al Assessment  on  Education  Progress. 
Despite  the  millions  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  dollars  which  are  spent  on 
education,  the  sad  result  is  that  our 
children  cannot  explain— in  writing— 
exactly  what  it  is  that  they  read. 

The  national  assessment,  funded  by 
the  federally  supported  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  has  been  testing 
our  schoolchildren  since  1969  on  their 
skills  and  their  classroom  perform- 
ance. Never  have  the  results  of  such  a 
survey,  which  looked  at  106,000  stu- 
dents between  9  and  17,  been  so  oner- 
ous for  our  educational  system  and 
the  products  it  is  vested  to  train— our 
young  people. 

The  report  findings  show  clear  dete- 
rioration since  the  last  such  survey 
was  conducted  in  1970-71  to  test  stu- 
dents on  reading  and  literature  and  in 
1974  on  reading  alone.  In  asking  stu- 
dents to  read  and  analyze  poems,  a 
shaggy-doe  story  and  other  works, 
three-quarters  of  the  17-year-olds  re- 
sponded to  multiple-choice  questions 
correctly  but  only  5  to  10  percent 
showed  "strong  analytic  skills  and 
about  10  to  15  percent  showed  no  evi- 
dence of  being  able  to  do  the  analytic 
tasks  at  all."  In  1970-71,  51  percent  of 
those  surveyed  could  write  a  response 
as  compared  to  the  41  percent  who 
could  for  thus  survey— a  decline  of  10 
percent  in  10  years. 

This  survey  has  important  implica- 
tions for  our  educational  system.  First, 
it  points  to  the  vital  work  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  whose  mission  is  to 
monitor  educational  progress  in  this 
Nation  and  imderscores  the  need  for 
adequate  funding  of  such  research 
which  has  national  significance. 

Second,  this  report  indicates  that  we 
are  not  teaching  our  student  skills 
which  will  assist  them  in  adulthood 
and  will  train  them  to  be  effective 
communicators  in  whatever  walk  of 
life  they  choose.  A  dialog  must  begin 
within  the  educational  community  to 
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refocus  attention  on  our  educational 
priorities  and  reexamination  of  those 
priorities  is  clearly  in  order. 

Finally,  in  an  era  of  shrinking  re- 
sources for  local  schools  we  must  be 
diligent  in  targeting  existing  resources 
where  they  are  mosU«eeded.  We  must 
demand  excellence  in  education,  not 
merely  equity  at  the  expense  of  qual- 
ity. I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Secretary 
of  Education  Bell  has  appointed  a 
commission  on  this  very  topic  and  I 
am  anxious  to  see  their  agenda.  Clear- 
ly, this  report  will  be  an  important 
base  upon  which  to  build  their  prior- 
ities for  the  next  18  months  and  I  plan 
to  monitor  this  situation  closely. 

The  danger  in  not  immediately  and 
directly  addressing  the  issue  of  read- 
ing and  writing  by  our  students  has 
long-term  liabilities  for  our  strength 
as  a  Nation.  If  we  cannot  train  young 
people  to  articulate  their  thoughts 
and  ideas,  the  skills  of  our  work  force 
will  deteriorate  over  time— and  our 
economy  and  productivity  will  suffer 
irreparably  because  of  this.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  attention  to  this  matter  and 
invite  them  to  share  these  concerns 
with  their  own  communities.* 


MEN'S  DAY  AT  BETHEL  A.M.E. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
rest  of  the  country  went  about  its 
business  on  Sunday,  November  8,  1981. 
the  men  of  Bethel  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Easton,  Md.,  cele- 
brated their  annual  Men's  Day. 

I  was  honored  to  be  able  to  share  in 
the  afternoon  worship  with  the  men 
of  Bethel,  and  to  hear  our  colleague, 
Hon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  speak.  The 
service  was  impressive,  combining  a  de- 
votion to  Christ  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  purpose  and  hope. 

I  was  struck  by  the  sense  of  commit- 
ment that  the  men  of  Bethel  exhibit- 
ed. The  church  and  service  told  of 
their  tremendous  energy  and  devotion 
to  the  Christian  cause,  a  trademark  of 
Bethel  A.M.E.  throughout  its  long  his- 
tory. 

Bethel  was  founded  in  Easton  in 
1818  by  a  group  of  15  concerned  men 
who  saw  the  need  for  racial  leadership 
and  self-help  in  the  struggle  to  gain 
their  freedom.  Enslaved  and  impover- 
ished, the  founding  members  were 
unable  to  provide  lavishly  for  their 
church,  but  they  gave  an  invaluable 
dedication  and  undisturbed  faith  in  its 
place.  My  visit  last  Sunday  convinced 
me  that  their  tradition  of  selfless  de- 
votion continues  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Rever- 
end Earle  M.  Brooks  and  the  following 
men  who  worked  so  hard  to  make 
Men's  Day  such  a  meaningful  event: 
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Mr.  Albert  Brooks.  Jr.,  Mr.  Clyde  Jef- 
fries, Mr.  Sheldon  L.  Scott,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Gardner,  Mr.  Andre  Blackwell, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Niskey,  Mr.  Edward 
Fountain,  Mr.  Richard  Brooks,  Mr. 
Clarence  Pritchett,  Mr.  Albert  Brooks, 
Sr.,  Mr.  Charles  Gale,  Mr.  Otis 
Rhynes,  Mr.  J.  Walter  Blake,  Mr. 
Ronald  Turner,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Gates, 
Mr.  Albert  Brooks,  Jr.,  Mr.  Sheldon  L. 
Scott,  Mr.  Arnold  Fields,  Mr.  William 
Caldwell,  Mr.  Bruce  Freeman,  Mr. 
Darrin  Williams,  Mr.  Ronald  Turner, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  the  Bethel  A.M.E.  con- 
gregation is  a  tribute  to  the  First  Dis- 
trict and  a  fine  example  for  Christians 
everywhere.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  OUTLAW 
ABORTION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  constitutional 
amendments  to  outlaw  abortion  that 
are  currenty  pending  before  this  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  these  amendments 
strike  at  the  very  basis  of  our  free  soci- 
ety. They  would  grant  Congress  and 
State  legislative  bodies  unprecedented 
power  to  deny  citizens  what  are  now 
guaranteed  as  constitutional  rights, 
regulate  the  most  intimate  aspects  of 
their  lives,  and  dictate  moral  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  to  the  American  people. 
Beyond  law  and  custom,  the  proposed 
amendments  jeopardize  the  physical 
and  mental  health,  and  in  some  cases 
the  lives,  of  women  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on 
the  human  life  federalism  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch, 
which  grants  both  Congress  and  the 
States  the  power  to  restrict  and  pro- 
hibit abortion.  This  amendment  has 
been  described  and  promoted  as  a  fair 
and  reasonable  middle  ground  that 
can  be  supported  by  all,  regardless  of 
one's  position  on  abortion.  However,  I 
am  afraid  that  this  amendment  is 
really  no  compromise  at  all.  If  en- 
acted. Senate  Joint  Resolution  110 
would  imperil  the  right  to  choose  by 
permitting  a  statute  restricting  or  out- 
lawing abortion  to  pass  Congress  or 
any  State  legislature  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote.  And  what  should  be  even 
greater  cause  for  concern  is  that  these 
abortion  statutes  would  then  be  insu- 
lated from  the  Supreme  Court's  scruti- 
ny. In  other  words,  the  Congress  or 
any  State,  would  be  enabled  to  pass  a 
human  life  statute  that  would  be 
immune  from  challenge  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  This  amendment  over- 
hauls our  Government's  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  has  protect- 
ed our  constitutional  rights. 
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Senator  Hatch  has  stated  that  his 
amendment  simply  reenfranchises 
elected  representatives  on  this  issue.  I 
believe,  however,  it  would  do  so  by  en- 
acting the  views  of  a  vocal  and  well- 
funded  minority,  while  ignoring  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  support 
freedom  of  choice.  It  would  use,  and 
abuse,  governmental  authority  to 
impose  particular  moral  beliefs  and 
codes  of  personal  conduct  on  all  citi- 
zens, without  respect  for  their  diver- 
gent convictions. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
establish  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
would  enable  Congress  to  violate  or 
repeal  constitutional  rights  at  the 
whim  of  an  apparent  majority.  It 
would  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  leg- 
islating personal  morality  at  the  ex- 
pense of  constitutional  liberties  and 
civil  rights.  Who  is  to  say,  or  guaran- 
tee, where  this  stripping  away  of  indi- 
vidual freedoms  will  end?  With  abor- 
tion? Freedom  of  religion?  Right  to 
privacy?  Freedom  of  speech?  The 
amendment  would  bring  us  one  step 
closer  to  a  climate  in  which  the 
abridgment  of  personal  rights  would 
be  aui  acceptable  practice.  We  cannot 
allow  this  to  happen. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  in  1973  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  right  to 
privacy  and  the  concept  of  personal 
liberty  embodied  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment guaranteed  the  right  of  a 
woman,  in  the  first  trimester  of  her 
pregnancy,  to  make  her  own  decision, 
in  accord  with  her  conscience,  to  bear 
a  child  or  terminate  her  pregnancy. 
This  decision  rescued  women  from  the 
horror  of  backroom  illegal  abortions. 
Finally,  abortion  became  a  safe  and 
legal  choice  for  both  a  woman  and  her 
doctor. 

Opponents  of  the  right  to  choose 
claim  that  the  Justices  improperly  im- 
posed their  personal  views  on  the 
Nation.  I  must  emphatically  disagree. 
In  reality,  the  Court  chose  a  path  that 
least  interferes  with  an  intensely  pri- 
vate and  personal  aspect  of  our  lives. 
No  one  is  forced  to  have  an  abortion  as 
a  result  of  Roe  against  Wade.  Similar- 
ly, no  one  is  forced  to  carry  an  un- 
wanted or  unintended  pregnancy  to 
term.  This  freedom  of  choice  is  also 
extended  to  doctors,  who  may  or  may 
not  perform  abortions;  to  medical  fa- 
cilities that  may  or  may  not  offer 
abortion  services;  and  even  to  both 
Congress  and  the  States,  which  may  or 
may  not  use  public  money  to  fund 
abortion. 

The  significance  of  this  decision, 
therefore,  is  more  basic  than  a 
woman's  right  to  abortion.  Roe  against 
Wade  showed  that  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  be  free  from  unreasonable  and 
unwarranted  governmental  interfer- 
ence in  their  personal  lives  applies  to 
abortion,  as  it  does  to  other  individual 
liberties.  This  decision  is  consistent 
with  the  Court's  history  of  restricting 
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undue  limitations  on  individual  free- 
doms. In  cases  dealing  with  family  re- 
lationships, marriage,  childrearlng. 
contraception,  and  procreation,  the 
Court  has  preserved  individual  and 
family  choices  by  invoking  the  right  to 
privacy.  To  do  otherwise,  with  respect 
to  abortion,  would  compromise  the 
welfare  and  integrity  not  only  of 
women,  but  of  their  families  as  well. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  also 
recognized  how  deeply  divided  we  are 
as  a  people  when  confronted  with  the 
complexities  of  the  abortion  issue.  The 
Justices  found  that  a  variety  of  factors 
color  one's  thinking  on  the  issue  in- 
cluding, and  I  quote— "one's  philoso- 
phy, one's  experiences,  one's  exposure 
to  the  raw  edges  of  human  existence, 
one's  religious  training,  one's  attitudes 
toward  life  and  family,  and  the  moral 
standards  one  establishes  and  seeks  to 
observe."  I  think  that  we  would  all 
agree  with  the  Court's  finding  that 
there  is  no  consensus  and.  certainly, 
no  overwhelming  public  mandate  on 
this  deeply  personal  and  moral  ques- 
tion. 

Given  this  spectrum  of  competing 
values  and  opinions,  the  Supreme 
Court  appropriately  chose  not  to 
impose  one  doctrine  of  religious  and 
moral  thought  on  the  men  and  women 
of  this  country.  In  keeping  with  our 
first  amendment  traditions,  the  Court 
elected  to  leave  the  decision  in  the  pri- 
vate domain,  as  a  matter  of  individual 
conscience. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
Roe  against  Wade  decision  should 
mark  the  last  governmental  declara- 
tion on  this  difficult  and  controversial 
issue.  The  decision  provides  sufficient 
guidance  to  lawmakers  to  insure  that 
constitutional  rights  are  not  abridged 
by  unchecked  governmental  intrusions 
while  maintaining  the  States'  interest 
in  the  regulation  of  late-term  abor- 
tions. I  see  absolutely  no  justification 
for  amending  the  Constitution  with 
the  purpose  of  overturning  this  deci- 
sion. 

Certainly,  the  legal  implications  of 
constitutional  amendments  outlawing 
abortion  must  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
However,  I  believe  that  this  scholarly 
discussion  should  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  very  real  nightmare  of  pain, 
suffering,  and  death  that  will  result 
from  a  ban  on  legal  abortions.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  cannot  eradi- 
cate the  compelling  circumstances 
that  lead  women  to  terminate  their 
pregnancies.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment cannot  miraculously  guarantee 
infallible  contraceptive  devices  any 
more  than  it  can  perfect  human  be- 
havior. As  experience  painfully  teach- 
es us,  a  constitutional  amendment 
does  not  prevent  abortion;  it  only 
stops  abortions  that  are  legal  and  safe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  25  years 
ago.  as  a  young  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  New  York,  one  of  my  responsi- 
bilities was  the  investigation  and  pros- 
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ecution  of  illegal  abortionists.  For  the 
most  part,  they  were  without  medical 
knowledge  or  training;  the  few  who 
were  trained  had  lost  their  license  or 
capacity  to  practice  medicine.  Neither 
group  was  comprised  of  individuals  to 
whom  one  would  want  to  entrust  the 
life  of  a  loved  one.  I  saw  results  of 
their  butchery,  the  maiming  and  the 
killing  of  women  who  did  not  have  a 
freedom  of  choice. 

What  I  witnessed  was  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  atrocities  that  oc- 
curred daily  in  this  country  before 
1973.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
200.000  and  1.2  million  women  a  year 
were  subjected  to  life  and  health  en- 
dangering abortions,  that  hundreds  of 
women  died  annually  as  a  result  of 
botched  abortions,  and  thousands  of 
women  suffered  permanent  disability 
as  a  consequence  of  the  procedures 
used  by  this  underground  network. 
Women  who  were  morally  and  phys- 
ically trapped  by  inhumane  laws  often 
had  no  alternative  but  self-induced 
abortions,  performed  with  coat-  hang- 
ers, turpentine,  and  other  lethal  de- 
vices. As  we  consider  action  on  these 
legislative  proposals,  I  urge  that  we 
not  close  out  the  reality  of  those  past 
years,  and  to  avoid  condenaning 
women  to  relive  them. 

It  is  time  that  we  as  a  society  recog- 
nize that  circumstances  will  always 
exist  in  which  some  women  will  decide, 
after  consulting  their  doctors,  evaluat- 
ing their  options,  and  struggling  with 
their  consciences,  that  abortion  is 
their  only  reasonable,  responsible,  and 
healthful  choice.  To  preserve  this  free- 
dom of  choice,  the  Congress  should 
reject  these  constitutional  attacks.* 


VA  HEALTH  FACILITIES  MUST 
BE  EXEMPT  FROM  OMB  CIRCU- 
LAR A-76 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  Government 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation,  the  administration,  through 
OMB  Circular  A-76.  is  seeking  to 
create  a  policy  where  the  Government 
would  rely  on  the  private  sector  to 
provide  needed  goods  and  services  for 
functions  it  believes  could  be  provided 
to  it  at  less  expense  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Of  late,  the  impact  of  A-76  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  witness  from  the  VA,  the 
agency  has  begun  studies  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  more  cost-effec- 
tive to  contract  out  custodial,  food 
preparation,  and  service  and  mainte- 
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nance  functions.  However,  during  both 
the  July  14  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  hearing,  and 
the  full  committee's  October  20  hear- 
ing on  this  subject,  outside  of  the  VA 
and  OMB  representatives,  every  other 
witness  was  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  the  implementation  of  A-76  with 
regard  to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

I  share  the  same  concerns  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  OMB  Circular  A-76 
would  be  beneficial  in  the  area  of 
health  care,  a  group  which  includes 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee.  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery. 

Recently,  I  was  contacted  by  em- 
ployees of  the  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Beckley,  W.  Va..  who  are  disturbed 
over  the  effect  A-76  would  have  on 
the  quality  of  service  they  provide  to 
their  patients.  These  employees  work 
daily  with  the  patients  and  know  their 
needs  more  than  any  outside  contrac- 
tor. A  patient  builds  a  healthy  bond 
with  the  VA  professional  staff  and  de- 
pends on  that  staff  for  caring  health 
service.  I  doubt  an  outside  contractor 
would  have  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  the  professional  staff.  To 
quote  from  one  of  the  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  an  employee  at  the  Beck- 
ley  Medical  Center:  "Contracting  out 
in  the  VA  will,  in  our  opinion,  result  in 
reduced  health  care  to  the  most  de- 
serving group  of  Americans— our  Na- 
tion's veterans."  Another  letter  stated 
that  A-76  would  be  "detrimental  to 
the  veterans  of  this  country,  not  only 
reducing  the  amount  of  care  that  they 
receive  but  the  quality  of  care  as  well. 
These  individuals  who  have  already 
given  more  than  their  fair  share 
toward  the  care  of  this  Nation,  are 
now  being  expected  *  *  •  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  administration's  budget 
cuts,  and  once  again  give  till  it  hurts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we  owe  it  to  the 
brave  men  who  served  this  Nation  in 
its  darkest  hours  the  finest  in  health 
treatment.  Surely,  we  cannot  allow 
this  treatment  to  be  jeopardized  by  in- 
considerate measures  which  could 
reduce  the  quality  of  their  health 
care.  Without  a  doubt,  we  owe  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  that  much. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  applaud  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  House  for  ap- 
proving a  provision  in  H.R.  3995.  the 
recently  passed  Veterans'  Disability 
Compensation.  Housing  and  Memorial 
Benefits  Amendments  of  1981  (Public 
Law  97-66).  which  states  that  funds 
appropriated  for  VA  medical  care,  re- 
search, and  administration  may  not  be 
used  for  the  conduct  of  Circular  A-76 
cost-comparision  studies.  I  also  would 
like  to  congratulate  employees  of  the 
VA  Medical  Centers  in  Beckley.  Hun- 
tington, and  Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  for 
having  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  the 
rights  of  their  pateints.  These  dedicat- 
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ed  employees  are  doing  a  great  service 
and  are  a  shining  example  of  what  is 
most  needed  in  public  employees: 
Compassion,  justice,  and  commit- 
ment.* 


IVAN  HILL-PROMOTING  ETHICS 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  for  the  record  the  text  of  an 
interview  with  Ivan  Hill  which  recent- 
ly   appeared    in   the   U.S.    News   juid 
World  Report.  Mr.  Hill  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  setting  an  example 
for    honesty  .  and    responsibility    in 
American  society.  I  share  his  view  that 
honesty  increases  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity in  business  and  Government 
and  applaud  his  selfless  efforts  in  in- 
stilling openness  in  Government. 
Ethics  Ik  Our  Society 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Almost  eight  years  ago,  Ivan  Hill  gave  up 
a  lucrative  career  in  industry  for  an  unpaid 
job  as  president  of  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
organization  working  for  honesty  and  social 
responsibility  in  government  and  business. 
Out  of  that  grew  the  Ethics  Resource 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  When  Hill  re- 
tired recently  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Ethics  Resource  Center,  we  asked  him  how 
he  views  the  present  state  of  American  soci- 
ety and  what  he  foresees  for  the  future. 

Q.  Mr.  Hill,  what  was  it  th%t  inspired  a 
successful  businessman  to  quit  and  spend 
his  entire  time  chasing  what  many  would 
consider  an  impossible  dream? 

A.  It  was  a  recognition  that  the  most 
urgent  task  in  the  country  was  being  ne- 
glected—that of  trying  to  strengthen  our 
ethical  under  pinnings. 

Q.  How  would  you  define  ethics? 

A.  Albert  Schweitzer  said  that  In  a  general 
sense,  ethics  is  the  name  we  give  to  our  con- 
cern for  good  behavior.  We  feel  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  not  only  our  personal  well- 
being  but  also  that  of  others  and  of  human 
society  as  a  whole. 

If  early  man  had  not  identified  his  own 
welfare  with  that  of  others,  he  could  not 
have  survied  and  mankind  wouldn't  have  de- 
veloped. In  recent  books  on  anthropology, 
such  as  Richard  Leakey  and  Roger  Lewin's 
People  of  the  Lake,  cooperation  and  sharing 
were  given  as  basic  reasons  for  man's  surviv- 
al. Honesty  and  ethics  are  basic,  working 
social  principles,  not  just  moral  guidelines. 

Incidentally,  there  was  another  compel- 
ling reason  for  my  new  pursuit:  I  have  three 
children,  and  I  hated  to  see  them,  in  5  to  10 
years,  living  in  a  closed  or  almost  closed  so- 
ciety? 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  lack  of  ethical  con- 
duct in  the  U.S.  will  lead  to  a  closed  society? 

A  When  trust  in  one  another  diminishes 
to  a  point  where  we  can  no  longer  do  busi- 
ness without  pervasive  dishonesty  and  cor- 
ruption, an  open  society  cannot  function  ef- 
ficiently and  will  become  unmanageable.  If 
business  decides  it  cannot  do  business  hon- 
estly and  make  a  profit,  that  will  severely 
undermine  the  private-enterprise  system 
itself.  A  change  in  the  system  will  then 
t>ecome  inevitable. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  an  open  society 
cannot  function  efficiently  and  remain  man- 
ageable unless  about  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
people  are  honest  about  80  to  85  percent  of 
the  time. 

Q.  What  happens  if  80  percent  are  not 
honest  80  percent  of  the  time? 

A.  The  result  1  see  is  a  great  deal  of  power 
concentration,  centralization  of  authority, 
in  a  kind  of  messy  oligarchic  system  which 
is  likely  to  become  so  inefficient  by  the 
crosscutting  of  various  special  interests, 
that  we  will  move  into  authoritarianism.  I 
think  this  is  the  probable  outlook  for  the 
United  States  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  observed: 
"Freedom  is  expendable,  stability  is  indis- 
pensable." And  order  and  stability  in  a  soci- 
ety would  take  precedence  over  a  multiplici- 
ty of  freedoms. 

Q.  You've  said  in  the  past  that  you  believe 
it's  in  the  interest  of  the  corporations  them- 
selves to  pursue  ethical  conduct.  Does  busi- 
ness have  an  especially  bad  record? 

A.  Most  of  the  large  corporations— if  they 
could  ever  get  the  next  guy,  their  peer  com- 
petitor, to  move  first— could  do  all  their 
business  honestly  and  make  a  good  profit 
and  be  very  happy  doing  so.  Honesty  in- 
creases efficiency  and  productivity  in  busi- 
ness and  government. 

I  don't  feel  that  big  business  is  any  more 
or  less  honest  than  little  business  or  individ- 
ual citizens.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  our 
problems  until  the  country  as  a  whole  takes 
a  different  attitude,  until  cultural  and  social 
changes  are  made  that  will  make  honesty 
"all  right"  and  "■safe"  or  even  fashionable. 
This  has  to  be  a  total  cultural  movement. 
That  is  the  method  we  recently  recommend- 
ed to  the  Office  of  Govenmient  Ethics,  the 
Justice  Department's  Task  Force  on  Crime 
and  the  President's  Council  on  Integrity 
and  Efficiency. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  a  thing  like  that  going? 

A.  We  have  recommended  making  six  or 
eight  different  TV  commercials,  six  or  eight 
radio  commercials  and  newspaper  adapta- 
tions of  the  TV  storyboard  cartoons.  Go 
into  test  markets,  like  Rochester  and  Co- 
lumbus. Form  local  committees  with  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Rotary,  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  the  churches,  schools 
and  business  and  conduct  intensive  local 
campaigns,  placing  at  least  30  to  40  TV  and 
radio  spots  daily  on  a  public-interest  basis 
through  these  local  committees— you  must 
have  a  high-volume,  massive  exposure  of 
the  message  in  order  to  break  the  prison  of 
peer-group  pressure.  We  should  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  every  30 
days— the  effect  on  crimes  against  property, 
burglaries,  arson,  shoplifting,  all  of  those 
things. 

Kits  would  be  developed— the  films  and 
the  tapes  and  the  newspaper  ads— and  they 
would  be  passed  to  other  communities  for 
locally  sponsored  campaigns.  These  TV 
spots  would  not  be  preachy  or  admonitory 
or  didactic. 

Q.  You  say  these  programs  are  not 
preachy.  Exactly  what  do  they  say  to 
people? 

A.  A  typical  illustration  would  be  this:  A 
teen-age  girl  is  seen  stealing  some  cosmetics 
in  a  department  store.  And  then  we  follow 
the  teen-ager  home  on  the  bus.  Aiid  she 
thoiks  that  everybody  is  looking  at  her; 
she's  looking  around.  Then  an  unseen  an- 
nouncer asks:  "How  do  you  feel  when  you 
steal?"  The  next  morning  when  she  walks 
through  the  steno  pool  in  the  office,  she 
thinks  that  everyone  knows  she  stole  her 
cosmetics.  And  all  the  announcer  says  is: 
"How  do  you  feel  when  you  steal?" 
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No  matter  what  other  steps  are  taken  or 
considered,  we  must  understand  that  crime 
is  bred  in  a  l>ed  of  dishonesty.  The  progres- 
sion is  easy,  from  lying  to  stealing,  from 
robbery  to  homicide. 

Q.  Is  the  government  active  in  promoting 
ethics— say  among  its  civilian  employees? 

A.  We  sponsored  a  bill,  which  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Congress,  to  mandate 
the  public  display  of  the  United  States  Code 
of  Ethics  for  Government  Service  in  federal 
buildings.  We  have  about  90,000  of  these 
codes  posted  now  in  more  than  10,000  build- 
ings. If  we  could  display  the  amount  of 
codes  that  we  have  printed,  205,000,  a 
person  coming  to  work  would  probably  see 
the  code  three  or  four  times  a  day.  He 
would  thus  become  assured  that  it  is  all 
right  for  him  to  be  honest  and  not  to  goof 
off,  and  become  aware  that  it  might  not  be 
the  "in"  thing  for  him  to  be  absent  or  irre- 
sponsible. 

There  have  been  various  estimates  as  to 
what  is  being  lost  to  fraud  and  waste  and 
absenteeism  and  such.  We  took  a  range  of 
25  to  50  bUlion  dollars.  If  these  codes  are 
only  10  percent  effective,  we  will  save  2.5  to 
5  billion  dollars  a  year  in  government  oper- 
ations alone. 

Q.  Are  you  optimistic  about  spreading  the 
word  in  the  future? 

A.  To  some  extent.  There's  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  ethics;  there  are  great  numbers 
of  corporate  and  professional  and  govern- 
mental codes.  If  we  keep  increasing  aware- 
ness throughout  the  country,  we're  going  to 
make  this  breakthrough  into  acceptance  of 
much  higher  standards  of  values. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
leadership  of  the  armed  forces  is  far  more 
concerned  about,  more  knowledgeable 
about,  and  doing  more  about  ethics  than  are 
our  educational  institutions  and  our  large 
corporations. 

I  see  more  progress  in  industry  than  I  do 
in  the  educational  institutions.  In  industry, 
many  of  the  companies  have  teaching  pro- 
grams and  bring  in  ethics  counselors  now. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  corporations  using  codes  of 
ethics  and  much  more  interest  in  ethics.  But 
we  find  that  interest  has  declined  in  the  last 
six  or  eight  months.  My  supposition— and 
that's  all  that  I  can  say— is  that  business- 
men t)€lleve  they  don't  need  ethics  codes 
now;  they  don't  need  to  be  as  self-governing 
as  they  should  be  because  they  have  Presi- 
dent Reagan  taking  care  of  them.  It's  a 
wrong  concept.  They  should  be  taking  just 
the  opposite  view:  Now  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
in,  business  should  focus  on  developing 
more-effective  means  of  self-regulation 
through  stronger  codes  and  do  everything 
possible  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  govern- 
ment to  intervene.  Let's  deserve  more  eco- 
nomic freedom.* 


NO  MORE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
CUTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
larger  portion  of  the  heavy  volume  of 
mail  that  I  receive  each  day  comes 
from  people  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  status  of  the  social  security 
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system.  My  constitutents  are  asking 
me  if  time  is  running  out  on  the  social 
security  system.  And  will  there  be 
enough  to  pay  their  benefits  when 
they  retire?  Prances  Williams,  a  con- 
stitutent  of  mine  in  Madisonville,  Ky., 
has  written  to  express  some  of  her 
feelings  about  the  social  security 
system.  I  feel  her  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The 
letter  follows; 

Madisonville,  Ky. 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  This  is  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  once  again  on  the  Social 
Security  program.  I  do  not  think  any  more 
cuts  should  be  made  in  that  area.  President 
Reagan  says  the  American  people  expect 
too  much.  Well  I  don't  think  so  when  you 
have  worked  all  your  adult  life  paying  into 
social  security  and  then  to  have  it  taken 
away  from  you.  If  anything,  the  program 
should  provide  higher  benefits  for  the  ones 
who  pay  the  most  into  it. 

If  my  husband  and  I  could  put  what  is 
taken  from  our  paycheck  and  deposit  it  into 
savings  drawing  interest,  we  would  have  far 
more  than  we  will  ever  draw  from  the  social 
security.  I  still  think  we  do  far  too  much  for 
foreign  aid  and  not  enough  for  the  true 
Americans  who  would  and  want  to  work  if 
given  a  chance.  There  are  always  those  who 
would  rather  get  all  they  can  from  govern- 
ment and  not  work  at  all.  When  I  read  and 
hear  about  those  people  in  New  York  who 
live  on  the  streets  and  in  an  abandoned 
sewer  (I  just  read  one  was  found  dead  who 
made  his  home  in  one)  that  is  just  unbeliev- 
able to  think  we  have  people  in  this  wealthy 
country  of  ours  living  in  those  conditions. 

President  Reagan  knows  if  you  work 
beyond  65  before  you  retire  then  you  are 
not  going  to  draw  benefits  too  long  because 
you  will  not  live  to  do  that.  Of  course  being 
70  years  old  and  a  millionaire  makes  all  the 
difference. 

Sincerely, 

Frances  Williams.* 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS— A 
HIDDEN  AGENDA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  become  increasingly  disturbed  by 
mounting  evidence  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  using  the  budget 
process  not  just  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures but  to  destroy  entire  programs. 
The  budget  process  has  become  the 
means  to  the  end  of  abdicating  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government  which- 
Abraham  Lincoln  described  as  doing 
for  the  people  that  which  they  cannot 
do  for  themselves. 

In  that  spirit,  the  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  aware  of  the  remarks 
of  former  Labor  Department  official, 
John  W.  Leslie,  who  last  week  received 
the  1981  Communicator  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Communicators.  Mem- 
bers should  recognize  the  implications 
of  Mr.  Leslie's  remarks  in  regard  to 
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the  direction  in  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  leading  other  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies. 

Mr.  Leslie  worked  32  years  at  the 
Department  of  Labor,  serving  for  22 
years  as  public  information  director 
under  12  Secretaries  of  Labor,  in  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, in  both  the  brightest  days  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
depths  of  Watergate. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  resigned  after 
serving  6  months  under  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Of  his  resignation,  Leslie  said: 

I  sat  for  six  months  and  watched  a  depart- 
ment in  which  I  had  worked  most  of  my 
adult  life  systematically  dismantled.  I 
watched  programs  to  serve  and  protect 
working  people,  which  I  helped  develop  and 
promote,  be  slowly  strangled  or  gutted. 

In  his  remarks,  Leslie  compared  his 
reaction  to  that  of  the  people  of  Rome 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  Barbarians  at 
the  city  gates. 

I  submit  a  report  of  Mr.  Leslie's  re- 
marks from  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  9,  1981.  to  be  included  in 
the  Record.  His  remarks  are  impor- 
tant not  only  to  the  working  people  of 
America  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  Labor  Department,  but  to  all  con- 
cerned about  the  course  of  Govern- 
ment set  by  this  administration  to  ter- 
minate programs  established  over  the 
past  40  years  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  Mr.  Leslie's  de- 
scription of  life  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  characteristic  of  what  is  hap- 
pening throughout  the  Government  as 
the  Reagan  administration  works  to 
close  off  access  to  information  the 
public  is  entitled  to  have  about  the 
erosion  of  programs. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully the  implications  of  the  process 
described  by  John  Leslie. 

The  article  follows: 
Former  Labor  Spokesman  Speaks  His  Own 
Mind 
(By  Warren  Brown) 

In  his  22  years  as  public  relations  director 
of  the  Labor  Department,  John  W.  Leslie 
built  a  solid  reputation  as  a  thoroughgoing, 
dispassionate  professional  who  did  well  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

Therefore,  it  was  no  surprise  when  the 
National  Association  of  Govenunent  Com- 
munications named  Leslie  the  recipient  of 
its  1981  Communicator  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  surprise  came  late  last  week  when  the 
normally  reticent  Leslie,  57.  used  his  accept- 
ance si>eech  to  blast  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  general  and  Labor  Secretary  Ray- 
mond Donovan  in  particular. 

The  communicators  group  "told  me  I 
could  say  anything  I  wanted,"  Leslie,  who 
now  is  employed  by  The  Kamber  Group,  a 
Washington-based  labor  lobby,  said  later. 
"So  I  told  them  what  a  lot  of  my  former 
career  government  colleagues  have  been 
telling  me,  and  what  1  have  been  feeling, 
myself." 

After  32  years  in  the  Labor  Department, 
10  of  them  before  becoming  public  informa- 
tion director,  and  working  for  12  successive 
secretaries  of  Labor  in  that  position.  Leslie 
said  he  left  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
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tion  because  "in  the  six  months  that  I 
served  .  .  .  during  this  administration,  no 
one  asked  me  what  I  did,  what  my  office 
did,  who  we  served,  why  we  existed,  or  what 
would  happen  if  we  disappeared." 

Leslie  said,  "I  sat  for  six  months  and 
watched  a  department  in  which  I  had 
worked  most  of  my  adult  life  systematically 
dismantled.  I  watched  programs  to  serve 
and  protect  working  people,  which  I  had 
helped  develop  and  promote,  be  slowly 
strangled  or  gutted."  he  said  he  began  "to 
understand  .  .  .  how  those  of  sensitivity  and 
understanding  must  have  felt  when  the  bar- 
barians sacked  Rome. 

"I  claim,  without  qualification,  that  the 
efforts  today  throughout  government  to  cut 
public  information  and  public  affairs  activi- 
ties are  based  not  on  a  desire  to  save  money, 
but  are  a  cyncial  attempt  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  cover  up  efforts  to  destroy  pro- 
grams and  services  people  want  and  need." 

Leslie's  speech  has  been  circulating  among 
some  department  careerists  who  agree  with 
his  position  and  who  find  some  solace  in  the 
idea  that  one  of  their  own,  so  to  speak,  can 
criticize  the  administration  publicly  without 
fear  of  retribution.  But  Reagan-Etonovan 
loyalists  such  as  Earl  Cox.  who  holds  Les- 
lie's old  position,  understandably  are  unhap- 
py. 

"I  regret  that  Mr.  Leslie  feels  he  was  mis- 
treated," Cox  said  last  week.  "No  effort  was 
made  to  sidestep  him.  Frankly,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  his  remarks."* 


EDUCATIONAL  PARTICIPATION 
IN  COMMUNITIES  PROGRAMS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  infor- 
mation on  and  recognition  of  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  EPIC  Consortium 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  consortium  is  a  re- 
gional association  of  five  educational 
participation  in  commtmities  EPIC 
programs  operating  at  five  universities 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  These  EPIC 
programs  are  student-volunteer  and 
community  service  operations  spon- 
sored by  California  State  University. 
Los  Angeles;  California  State  Universi- 
ty, Long  Beach;  California  State  Uni- 
versity, Dominguez  Hills;  California 
State  University,  Northridge;  and 
Loyola-Marymount  University. 

During  the  last  10  years,  these  pro- 
grams have  recruited  over  25,000  uni- 
versity students  to  work  as  paraprofes- 
sional  volimteers  in  low-income,  mi- 
nority, and  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties throughout  Los  Angeles.  EPIC 
volunteers  have  contributed  over  1V4 
million  hours  of  valuable  work-time  in 
these  communities  working  with 
youth,  senior  citizens,  the  disabled, 
the  mentally  handicapped,  women,  mi- 
nority persons  of  all  ages,  and  more. 
The  estimated  value  of  this  university- 
sponsored  service  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged communities  is  over  $7 
million    worth    of    volimteer    time, 
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energy,  and  dedication.  Hundreds  of 
public  and  human  service  agencies 
depend  on  EPIC  volunteers  to  assist 
them  each  year. 

Congress  had  a  direct  role  in  making 
these  worthwhile  programs  possible. 
The  original  EPIC  program  at  Califor- 
nia State  University.  Los  Angeles,  was 
established  in  1966  and  was  supported 
through  funds  from  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Due  to 
the  great  success  of  this  original  pro- 
gram, in  1971  the  EPIC  Consortium 
was  founded  and  expanded  the  EPIC 
concept  to  other  universities  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Here  again,  title  I 
provided  the  impetus  and  means  lOr 
this  to  be  accomplished. 

EPIC  programs  have  become  institu- 
tionalized and  self-sustaining  on  each 
of  their  respective  campuses.  They 
continue  to  collectively  operate  as  a 
regional  consortium  to  coordinate  and 
share  resources  between  campuses  and 
are  continually  striving  to  improve 
their  collective  assistance  to  communi- 
ties under  stress. 

The  sponsoring  universities  also 
have  gained  much  from  these  title  I- 
initiated  programs.  EPIC  student  vol- 
unteers not  only  provide  valuable  serv- 
ices to  the  community,  but  are  them- 
selves provided  with  real-life  learning 
and  work  experiences  through  their 
participation.  They  learn  more  about 
themselves,  about  the  careers  or 
majors  they  are  pursuing,  and  about 
the  concrete  societal  questions  which 
they  as  responsible  citizens  must  ad- 
dress. Last  but  not  least,  many  learn 
or  are  trained  in  concrete  job  skills 
that  will  help  them  when  they  gradu- 
ate and  enter  the  increasingly  difficult 
job  market.  Thus,  the  EPIC  programs 
have  also  become  important  additions 
to  each  university's  overall  academic 
program.  In  fact,  many  EPIC  students 
today  receive  academic  credit  for  their 
field  work  from  their  sponsoring  insti- 
tutions. 

In  a  period  when  the  problems  of 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  of  our 
communities  grow  larger  each  day  in 
the  face  of  economic  turmoil  and 
budget  constraints,  it  is  remarkable 
that  community-student  programs  of 
the  quality  of  EPIC  have  survived.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  EPIC  pro- 
grams and  the  universities  which  sup- 
port them  for  their  fine  and  outstand- 
ing efforts,  and  I  congratulate  them 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  their  re- 
gional consortium.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  HENSON 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  ICARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attentipn  of  my 
colleagues  a  man  who  has  done  the 
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First  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land a  great  service  over  the  last  20 
years.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Henson  is  a  pio- 
neer, an  innovator,  and  a  man  whose 
life  reads  like  an  American  success 
story. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Mr.  Henson 
was  recently  honored  with  the  Bill 
Pate  Award  for  outstanding  economic 
achievement  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
In  the  early  1960's,  he  formed  his  own 
commuter  airline  service  with  one 
four-seat  plane  that  he  flew  between 
Hagerstown  and  Washington.  He  had 
a  strong  belief  that  improved  air  serv- 
ice and  the  vitality  of  outlying  Mary- 
land communities  would  go  hand  in 
hand.  With  hard  work  and  persever- 
ence  his  belief  paid  off,  for  today  Mr. 
Henson  is  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  commuter  airlines  in  the 
Nation.  Last  year  alone.  Henson  Avia- 
tion, Inc.,  transported  nearly  one-half 
of  a  million  people. 

The  Pate  Award  that  Richard 
Henson  received  is  awarded  each  year 
^or  outstanding  economic  achievement 
in  Maryland.  The  winners  are  selected 
by  the  Maryland  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Community  Development 
Advisory  Commission  from  among  28 
.  firms  and  individuals  nominated  local- 
ly. The  Bendix  Field  Engineering 
Corp.  and  H.  G.  Parks,  Inc.,  were  also 
honored,  although  Mr.  Henson  was 
the  only  individual  to  win  this  year. 
Gov.  Harry  Hughes  presented  the 
award  before  nearly  1,000  government 
and  business  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  met  Richard 
Henson  on  numerous  occasions,  and  I 
am  always  struck  by  his  dedication  to 
the  economic  development  of  Mary- 
land. He  has  recently  opened  a  main 
office  in  Salisbury,  which  he  refers  to 
as  "the  model  commuter  city  in  the 
United  States."  His  belief  in  rural 
Maryland  and  its  economic  potential  is 
obvious  to  all  those  who  have  met 
him. 

Mr.  Henson  has  done  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  a  great  service  over 
the  past  20  years.  His  airline  provides 
the  small  communities  of  rural  Mary- 
land with  a  vital  link  to  the  markets 
and  resources  of  the  Nation's  major 
cities.  As  Henson  Airlines  has  grown, 
the  First  District  of  Maryland  has 
profited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  business 
leaders,  government  officials,  and  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  in  applauding  Mr. 
Richard  Henson,  and  in  thanking  him 
for  his  enormous  contribution  to 
Maryland.* 
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JAMES  BRADY:  NOT  JUST  A 
VICTIM  BUT  A  LESSON 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  there  was 
a  column  by  Richard  Cohen  regarding 
James  Brady,  President  Reagan's 
press  secretary,  who  was  gunned  down 
with  the  President  and  two  others  last 
March. 

The  column  is  a  moving  tribute  to 
the  character  and  courage  of  this 
brave  man  whose  recovery  from  his 
terrible  wound  is  miraculous.  It  is  also 
a  well-reasoned  plea  that  we  in  the 
Congress  enact  handgun  legislation 
that  might  keep  these  weapons  out  of 
the  possession  of  persons  such  as  Mr. 
Brady's  assailant. 

The  lesson  drawn  from  the  James 
Brady    tragedy    is    this:    Mr.    Brady 
would  not  have  suffered  his  ordeal  if 
only  we  would  have  made  it  harder  for 
his  assailant  to  get  a  gun. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12.  1981] 
Guns 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
Among  my  colleagues,  James  Brady  is  a 
much-loved  man.   He  was   President  Rea- 
gan's press  secretary  for  just  a  short  time 
before  he  was  shot,  but  his  humor  and  his 
warmth  and  his  honesty  quickly  made  him 
many  friends.  His  story  is  a  poignant  one. 
One  wishes  him  only  the  best.  And  one 
wishes  that  only  the  best  will  come  from 
what  has  happened  to  him. 

But  that  does  not  seem  to  t)€  the  case.  The 
tragedy  of  Jim  Brady  is  treated  in  some  sort 
of  vacuum.  Prom  time  to  time  stories  appear 
about  his  medical  condition,  his  occasional 
trips  home  and  his  recent  appearance  in  the 
White  House  press  room  where  he  bantered 
with  the  press,  the  president  and  Nancy 
Reagan.  Always,  though,  his  injury  is  dis- 
cussed without  context.  You  would  be  for- 
given for  thinking  that  he  had  been  struck 
by  some  disease  and  not  a  bullet. 

But  it  was  a  bullet  that  struck  James 
Brady.  It  was  a  bullet  that  entered  his  skull 
and  smashed  his  brain.  This  is  what  para- 
lyzed him  on  one  side,  that  has  kept  him  in 
the  hospital  since  March,  that  has  required 
four  operations,  and  that,  for  a  time,  left 
him  emotionally  infantile— likely  to  cry  if 
he  stumbled.  This  was  not  an  act  of  God,  it 
was  an  act  of  man. 

And  man  could  do  something  about  it.  It 
was  a  man,  after  all,  who  shot  Brady.  John 
Hinckley,  the  man  accused  of  the  shooting, 
bought  a  gun  with  incredible  ease.  No  one 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  the  gun,  whether, 
say,  he  wanted  to  kill  someone— and  when 
he  was  caught  with  a  gun  trying  to  get  on 
an  airplane,  none  of  these  same  questions' 
were  asked  then,  either. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  bring  fruit  into 
America  from  a  foreign  country  than  to  buy 
a  gun.  It  is  also  harder  to  drive  a  car— cer- 
tainly harder  to  buy  a  car  than  a  gun.  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  married  and  a  lot 
more  time  to  get  divorced,  but  it  takes  no 
time  to  buy  a  gun.  This  is  possible  because 
of  an  archaic  interpretation  of  the  Second 
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Amendment  which  deals  with  the  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms.  That  refers  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  raise  a  militia,  not  the 
right  of  some  deranged  young  man  to  buy  a 
gun. 

The  obvious  lesson  to  come  out  of  all  this 
is  that  the  nation  needs  a  gun  control  law. 
It  needs  a  national  law.  because  to  have  a 
law  in  one  state  and  not  to  have  one  in  the 
next  state  is  pure  folly.  These  laws  accom- 
plish nothing  except  to  allow  those  who  are 
opposed  to  gun  control  to  say  that  legisla- 
tion never  works.  It  could  be  that  even  a  na- 
tional gun  control  law  will  not  work,  but  we 
will  never  know  until  we  try  it.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  imagine  that  a  Hinckley— no  hard- 
ened killer  he— would  have  quit  his  task  if 
he  found  it  hard  to  get  a  gun. 

However  obvious  these  lessons  are.  they 
are  lost  on  Ronald  Reagan.  He  can  stare 
down  at  a  Jim  Brady  in  his  wheelchair  and 
see  no  connection  between  Brady's  condi- 
tion and  the  gun  that  caused  it.  He.  like  so 
many  Americans,  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  event  as  a  natural  tragedy— like  polio. 
He  can  see  Brady  as  the  regrettable  price 
you  sometimes  have  to  pay  for  yet  another 
American  freedom.  - 

Gun  control  advocates  ought  to  under- 
stand this  argument.  It  is  not  much  differ- 
ent from  what  others  say  when  it  comes  to 
civil  liberties.  For  instance,  no  murder  com- 
mitted by  someone  out  on  bail  is  going  to 
convince  bail  advocates  that  bail  is  not  a 
good  idea.  And  the  occasional  case  where 
the  guilty  walks  free  because,  say.  the  evi- 
dence was  tainted,  does  not  deter  civil  liber- 
tarians from  believing  in  strict  laws  of  evi- 
dence. 

But  that  is  because  these  laws  serve  a 
greater  good.  They  are  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  us  all.  The  gun.  though,  is  a 
different  matter.  It  protects  only  those  who 
have  it— and  then  only  in  theory.  In  fact,  it 
works  best  for  whoever  takes  the  initiative— 
usually  the  criminal.  This  is  what  happened 
with  James  Brady.  He  and  the  president 
were  surrounded  by  armed  men— trained, 
armed  men— yet  a  single  man  with  a  gun 
and  a  obsession  for  an  actress  shot  them 
both. 

The  president  recovered,  but  Brady  still 
ails.  His  recovery  has  been  miraculous.  His 
bravery  is  undisputed.  What  is  disputed, 
though,  is  his  status.  The  president,  it 
seems,  would  prefer  to  see  him  as  a  victim. 
It  does  not  do  him  justice.  He  is.  instead,  a 
lesson.* 


CASEIN  IMPORTS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

*  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  impose  a  50- 
percent  quota  on  casein  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

The  USD  A  has  concluded  that  these 
imports  interfere  significantly  with 
the  success  of  our  dairy  price  support 
program  by  displacing  our  own  sup- 
plies of  nonfat  dry  milk.  At  a  time 
when  we  seek  to  decrease  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  the  farm  bill  and  de- 
crease surpluses  of  dairy  products,  we 
simply  cannot  fail  to  act  to  save  as 
much  as  $150  million  per  year  by  cur- 
tailing casein. 
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In  1980.  152.2  million  pounds  of  im- 
ported casein  displaced  333  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  Feder- 
al Government  purchased  this  product 
at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Countries  in  the  European  Economic 
Community  account  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  casein  imports.  The  EEC 
subsidizes  its  casein  production  and 
disposes  of  its  excess  products  in  the 
United  States.  What  we  are  experienc- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  American  taxpayer  is 
paying  twice  for  the  same  commodity. 
We  are  paying  the  EEC  to  subsidize 
casein  production  by  allowing  it  to 
export  so  generously  to  the  United 
States  its  surpluses.  Simultaneously, 
we  are  buying  our  own  nonfat  dry 
milk  which  has  been  displaced  by  the 
casein  imports.  This  is  an  intolerable 
waste  of  American  tax  dollars. 

The  quota  to  be  imposed  would  be  50 
percent  of  the  average  of  yearly  im- 
ports of  casein  to  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  January  1.  1977, 
to  December  1,  1981.  Under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
the  President  would  have  authority  to 
review  and  change  the  quota  as  condi- 
tions dictate  in  the  future. 

Today,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
casein  imports  interfere  directly  with 
the  dairy  price  support  program.  Milk 
protein  product  imports  have  shifted 
in  use  from  industrial  application  to 
food  and  feed  products.  In  its  report, 
"U.S.  Casein  and  Lactalbumin  Im- 
ports: An  Economic  and  Policy  Per- 
spective," the  E)epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture concluded  that  53  percent  of  the 
casein  used  in  the  United  States  in 
1980  was  used  in  products  for  which 
domestic  milk  solids  could  be  used. 

In  1935,  the  Congress  enacted  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  which  provided  for  the  orderly 
imposition  of  quotas  on  imported 
products  determined  to  interfere  with 
domestic  agricultural  policy. 

A  50-percent  limitation  on  casein  im- 
ports would  not  restrict  availability 
for  uses  for  which  there  is  no  available 
substitute  or  for  which  domestic  milk 
or  milk  products  would  not  be  used. 

Should  casein  Imports  continue  un- 
checked, we  will  simply  see  rapid  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  the  dairy  price 
support  program  to  taxpayers,  an  in- 
crease which  all  of  my  colleagues,  be 
they  from  dairy  regions  or  urban 
areas,  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Added  costs  of  casein  imports  ac- 
count for  15  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  pro- 
gram. It  is  imperative  that  we  learn  to 
consider  casein  as  a  dairy  issue  as 
much  as  a  typical  trade  issue.  I  would 
assert  that  the  effects  on  domestic 
food  policy  of  this  import  even  super- 
cede its  colorations  as  a  trade  matter. 

We  have  at  our  command  legislation 
that  allows  us  to  insure  that  our  dairy 
price  support  program  can  operate  to 
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the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
farmer,  and  the  consumer.  We  also 
have  conclusive  evidence  that  we  must 
employ  the  provisions  of  that  law  to 
protect  our  domestic  policy  from  un- 
warranted interference  by  the  rapidly 
expanding  influence  of  casein  imports. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  act  to  curtail  the  counterproductive 
import  of  casein,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

By  doing  so  we  will  see  positive  re- 
sults for  America  that  include  de- 
creased Federal  expenditures  for  the 
dairy  price  support  program,  accelera- 
tion of  domestic  milk  protein  product 
production,  and  the  triumph  of  com- 
monsense  over  laissez-faire  trade  poli- 
cies that  so  often  put  the  interest  of 
America  last.* 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

*  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  cre- 
ates a  variety  of  tax  incentives  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  his- 
toric buildings.  In  the  November-De- 
cember issue  of  Historic  Preser\ation 
published  by  the  National  Trust, 
Editor  Thomas  Colin  writes  about  the 
effects  of  the  tax  act  on  preservation 
projects.  At  the  center  of  this  article  is 
Mr.  Robertson  E.  Collins,  a  business- 
man in  Medford,  Oreg.,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Trust  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. The  Trust  regards  him  highly  as 
"•  *  •  a  fount  of  wisdom  that  reflects 
both  his  global  interests  in  preserva- 
tion as  well  as  his  deep  concern  for 
people  *  *  *." 

I  share  this  article  with  my  col- 
leagues in  order  that  they  may  better 
understand  tax  incentives  for  historic 
preservation. 

[From  the  Historic  Preservation.  November- 
December  Issue] 

A  Guru  Looks  at  the  New  Tax  Act 
(By  Thomas  Colin) 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  historic  preserva- 
tion movement  to  have  a  rather  special  guru 
in  our  ranks.  Possessed  of  boundless  energy, 
he  is  a  fount  of  wisdom  that  reflects  both 
his  global  interests  in  preservation  as  well  as 
his  deep  concern  for  people— refreshing  in  a 
field  that,  necessarily,  talks  a  lot  about  in- 
iuiimate  objects. 

Robertson  E.  Collins— Robbie  to  every- 
one—is a  businessman  in  Oregon  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Trust  Board  of 
Trustees,  among  many  others.  But  first  and 
foremost  he  is  a  preservationist.  Robbie  is 
one  of  many  activists  in  the  preservation 
community  who  celebrated  the  hard-won 
passage  of  the  new  Ek:onomic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  in  I98I. 

But.  as  befits  a  guru.  Robbie  has  tried  to 
envision  what  the  future  will  be  like  with 
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this  new  legislation,  and.  while  he's  still  en- 
thusiastic, he  sees  some  potential  side  ef- 
fects. 

The  law.  bom  with  the  strong  leadership 
of  the  National  Trust.  Preservation  Action, 
several  statewide  groups  and  the  support  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  G.  Watts. 
creates  a  variety  of  Investment  tax  credits 
for  the  substantial  rehabiliUtion  of  older 
buildings.  The  highest  credit,  moreover,  ap- 
plies only  to  historic  structures. 

Under  the  law.  investors  get  a  15  percent 
tax  credit  for  rehabilitation  of  buildings 
that  are  at  least  30  years  old.  a  20  percent 
credit  for  buildings  that  are  at  least  40  years 
old  and  an  alluring  25  percent  tax  credit  for 
quality  rehabilitation  worii  on  structures 
that  are  certified  as  historic.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  standards  for  rehabilitation 
assure  that  the  work  is  compatible  with  the 
historic  character  of  the  building.  The  law 
applies  only  to  expenditures  incurred  after 
December  31.  1981. 

Although  subsequent  amendments  will  be 
needed  to  iron  out  a  few  bugs  in  the  law. 
clearly  it  surpasses  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  in  making  the  restoration  of  historic 
buildings  attractive  to  everyone  from  devel- 
opers and  investors  to  Main  Street  mer- 
chants. According  to  a  recent  analysis  by 
Cythia  R.  Field  and  Charles  G.  Field,  the 
new  law  will  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
rehabUitation  of  historic  buildings  because, 
in  large  measure,  the  25  percent  investment 
tax  credit  extends  to  income-producing  resi- 
dential property  as  well  as  to  commercial. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  15  and  20  percent 
credits  (which  apply  to  nonhistoric  older 
buildings)  can  be  used  only  in  commercial 
rehabilitations. 

And.  the  Fields  say.  the  new  law  is  also 
more  alluring  to  rehabbers  of  historic  build- 
ings because  the  "depreciable  basis  of  the 
nonhistoric  older  buildings  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit." 

The  National  Trust  worked  hard  for  a 
greater  differential  between  certified  histor- 
ic buildings  and  other  older  buildings  so 
that  people  would  have  an  incentive  to  go 
through  the  designation  process  and  not 
perform  harmful  rehabilitations  on  signifi- 
cant, but  as  yet  undesignated,  buildings. 

Moreover,  the  25  percent  credit  is  against 
income  tax  owed,  it  is  not  just  an  acceler- 
ated deduction  from  income  before  taxes. 

PV>r  all  these  reasons,  the  Fields  conclude 
that  "An  investor  will  realize  a  greater  prof- 
itability from  using  the  25  percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  historic  properties  .  .  . 
even  with  a  marginal  amount  of  extra  pa- 
perwork that  is  required. " 

Robbie  Collins  likes  the  new  tax  credits. 
too,  but  he  sees  [>otential  problems.  "AVhile 
we  all  love  the  new  tax  act.  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  glass-panel  people  and  the 
aluminum-grill-panel  people  and  all  that 
crowd  can  also  use  the  tax  breaks.  There  is 
a  good  chance  that  they  could  wipe  out  two 
decades  of  standing  architecture— buildings 
built  in  the  1950s  that  could  be  the  historic 
buildings  of  the  future." 

This  is  possible  because,  under  the  new 
law.  standards  for  quality  rehabilitation  are 
required  only  for  rehab  work  on  historic 
buildings.  W'liat  Robbie  would  like  to  see. 
optimally,  is  the  creation  of  standards  of  ex- 
cellence for  the  rehabilitation  of  nonhis- 
toric structures.  At  the  least  he  wants  to 
build  awareness  now  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant buildings  that  aren't  50  years  old. 

Understandably,  most  of  us  nongurus 
have  enough  trouble  just  dealing  with 
threats  to  our  beloved  Federal-style  build- 
ings and  other  classic  structures  without 
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worrying  about  distant  dangers.  It's  the 
same  stick-your-head-in-the-sand  phenome- 
non that  permits  smokers  to  disregard  the 
warnings  on  their  cigarette  packs. 

Nonetheless.  Robbie  proposes  nothing  less 
than  vigilance  for  our  future  historic  build- 
ings—vigilance tempered  by  careful  evalua- 
tion. "We  must  avoid  failing  in  love  with  too 
many  diners  and  gas  stations.  The  challenge 
is  to  chart  our  way  through  the  solid  profes- 
sional work  of  the  recent  era,  to  work 
through  our  current  disenchantment  with 
much  of  it  to  find  the  jewels,  the  bench- 
marks that  history  will  recognize." 

This  will  mean  a  new  role  for  the  architec- 
tural scholars  and  critics,  and  Robbie  has  no 
illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
"Predicting  future  history  is  not  easy,  but 
we  simply  must  allow  for  continuous  evalua- 
tions as  30-year-old  buildings  mature  to  SO. 

"It  is  not  something  the  preservation  field 
has  done  before.  We  have  often  identified 
excellence,  seldom  forecast  it."* 


CHANGE  NEEDED  IN  TAX  LAWS 
TO  PROTECT  MUTUAL  AID  SO- 
CIETIES 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  present  law,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  exempts  niunerous  insur- 
ance organizations  imder  both  the 
general  exemption  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301(c)  of  the  IRS  Code  as  well  as 
certain  specific  insurance  exemption 
provisions.  For  example,  fraternal  ben- 
efit societies  are  entitled  to  an  income 
tax  exemption  where  they  provide  life, 
sick,  accident  or  other  benefits  to  the 
members  of  that  society,  or  their  de- 
pendents where  they  operate  under 
the  lodge  system.  Voluntary  employee 
beneficiary  associations  are  also 
exempt  when  they  provide  similar 
benefits.  Other  exemption  statutes  in- 
clude exemptions  for  certain  life  insur- 
ance companies  imder  section 
501(c)(12)  and  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies under  section  501(c)(15).  In 
fact,  the  exemption  language  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  that  the  Nation's  largest 
health  insurer,  the  Blue  Cross  system, 
is  exempt.  There  is  very  little  litiga- 
tion in  this  area  and  consequently  the 
construction  of  terms  found  in  the 
specific  exemption  provisions  for  in- 
surance carriers  is  rather  limited.  Un- 
fortunately, that  has  left  some  anoma- 
lies in  the  application  of  the  exemp- 
tion provisions. 

A  number  of  religious  organizations, 
including  the  Amish,  the  Mennonites, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  are 
brotherhood  types  of  churches  which 
operate  independently  of  any  hierar- 
chy like  some  of  the  more  familiar  re- 
ligious institutions.  Congregations  of 
these  particular  churches  are  general- 
ly independent  of  one  another  yet 
have  a  long  history  of  close  supporting 
relationships  not  only  within  their 
own  congregation,  but  with  other  con- 
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gregations.  One  form  of  this  mutual 
support  taken  by  members  of  these  re- 
ligions is  local  participation  in  assist- 
ing or  mitigating  in  the  losses  or  other 
hardships  which  occiu*  when  a  disaster 
strikes  such  as  a  tornado,  hailstorm  or 
devastating  fire.  To  meet  that  need  a 
number  of  mutual  aid  associations 
have  been  created  be  the  Amish  and 
the  Mennonites.  Over  the  years  they 
have  been  exempt  under  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  laws  In- 
cluding section  501(c)(4),  dealing  with 
social  welfare  organizations,  section 
501(c)(8)  dealing  with  fraternal  bene- 
fit societies,  and  section  501(c)(15) 
dealing  with  mutual  insurance  compa- 
nies, other  than  life  and  marine.  With 
the  publication  of  Revenue  Ruling  75- 
199,  certain  of  these  section  501(c)(4) 
organizations,  previously  treated  as 
social  welfare  organizations,  were 
denied  their  tax  exempt  status  be- 
cause the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
claimed  that  they  were  not  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  commimity,  but 
merely  the  welfare  of  their  member- 
ship. That  revenue  ruling  revoked 
Revenue  Ruling  55-495  which  had 
held  these  religious  insurance  societies 
to  be  tax  exempt. 

Clearly,  these  mutal  aid  societies  of 
these  nonhierarchical  churches  have 
been  excluded  from  an  exemption  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  enti- 
tled merely  because  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  church.  It  only  makes 
sense  that  we  should  act  to  assure 
equity  in  the  application  of  these  ex- 
emptions. 

In  order  to  restore  the  tax  benefits 
that  had  been  enjoyed  by  so  many  of 
these  organizations  for  so  many  years 
until  the  publication  of  Revenue 
Ruling  75-199  and  which  has  been 
available  to  many  under  other  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  code,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  treat  them  as 
exempt  organizations  by  creating  a 
new  class  to  be  known  as  section 
501(c)(22)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  My  bill  would  return  application 
of  law  to  that  in  effect  prior  to  1975.  It 
will  clearly  correct  an  inequity  that 
needs  attention.* 


THE  VERY  SURVIVAL  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE  IS  AT  STAKE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  John  R. 
Quinn,  archbishop  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Catholic  Diocese  on  October  4, 
1981,  was  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Edward  D.  Cone  of  San 
Leandro,  Calif.  Given  the  fact  that 
just  last  week  we  considered  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  authori- 
zation     (H.R.       2330),      Archbishop 
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Quinn's  epistle  which  punctuates  the 
unveiled  threat  of  nuclear  destruction 
is  fearfully  topical. 

The  archbishop's  message  trumpets 
a  clarion  call  to  rethink  our  national 
and  international  priorities.  As  Mr. 
Edward  Cone,  retired  teacher  and  cur- 
rent community  activist  so  simply  and 
directly  said,  "An  imchecked  arms 
race  promises  the  end  of  the  human 
race." 

Twx  Vkrt  Survival  of  the  Humah  Race  Is 
At  Stake 

(The  Rev.  John  R.  Quinn  is  archbiship  of 
the  San  Francisco  Catholic  Archdiocese. 
These  remarks  are  excerpts  from  this 
sermon  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral  on  October  4. 1981.) 

The  continued  existence  of  the  human 
race  is  seriously  endangered  today  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 

The  famous  German  theologian,  Romano 
Guardini,  conunented  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  the  pre-eminent  human  ques- 
tion for  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
would  be  whether  we  could  develop  the 
moral  capacity  to  control  the  power  we  had 
created.  The  phrasing  here  is  important: 
Our  dilemma  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  created  a  vast  military  technology 
without  thinking  through  its  moral  implica- 
tions. 

This  same  dilemma  was  raised  by  Albert 
Einstein  who.  at  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear 
age.  recognized  the  enormous  and  terrible 
impact  of  nuclear  bombs:  "The  splitting  of 
the  atom  has  changed  everything  save  our 
modes  of  thinking,  and  thus  we  drift  toward 
unparalleled  catastrophe." 

In  considering  a  Christian  response  to  the 
arms  race,  we  must,  as  Einstein  warns, 
change  our  very  ways  of  thinking.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  not  simply  conventional  weap- 
ons on  a  larger  scale.  They  are  qualitatively 
of  a  whole  different  order  of  destructive- 
ness.  Their  tremendous  explosive  force,  as 
well  as  their  enourmous  and  terrible  side  ef- 
fects, will  irrevocably  alter  our  ecological 
system,  genetic  structures  for  generations  to 
come,  and  the  fundamental  fabric  of  our 
social  systems.  The  neutron  bomb,  for  ex- 
ample, even  though  it  is  bring  promoted  as 
a  "clean"  bomb  for  use  only  as  a  "theater" 
or  "tactical"  weapon,  is  a  deadly  instrument 
of  mass  destruction,  and  its  use  could  easily 
ignite  a  global  nuclear  conflagration.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  dangerous  illusion  that  a 
"limited"  nuclear  war  can  be  fought  and 
won. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  has 
a  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  equivalent  to 
615,000  times  the  explosive  force  of  the 
bomb  dropped  at  Hiroshima.  With  that 
stockpile  we  can  destroy  every  major  Soviet 
city  40  times  over.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  its 
turn,  can  destroy  every  major  American  city 
17  times  over.  The  Soviet  and  U.S.  stock- 
piles together  contain  the  equivalent  of  12 
tons  to  TNT  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  entire  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  1950s,  both  Russia  and 
America  had  already  amassed  enough  weap- 
ons to  absorb  a  first  strike  and  still  destroy 
the  other's  society  completely.  Nevertheless, 
the  U.S.  continues  to  build  three  nuclear 
warheads  every  day.  The  madness  has  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  and  it  accounts  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  $1.6  trillion  which  has 
been  budgeted  for  the  Pentagon  over  the 
next  five  years.  The  military  research  and 
procurement  budget  for  1986  is  set  at  just 
under  $1  billion  per  day. 
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In  human  terms,  excessive  spending  on 
arms  production  takes  lives  just  as  surely  as 
if  the  weapons  produced  had  actually  been 
put  to  use.  The  extreme  poverty  that  is  en- 
dured by  one-third  of  the  human  race  is  in 
large  part  a  direct  by-product  of  an  arms 
race  out  of  control.  The  billions  of  dollars 
presently  being  spent  on  arms  each  year 
throughout  the  world  are  surely  an  appall- 
ing form  of  theft  in  a  world  where  so  many 
persons  die  each  day  of  starvation  and  pri- 
vation. 

The  obsessive  drive  for  security  through 
nuclear  weaponry  has  not  brought  security, 
either  for  the  six  nations  which  now  have 
strategic  nuclear  capacity  or  for  the  40 
other  nations  who  will  possess  that  capacity 
by  1985.  Rather,  by  straining  the  world 
economy  and  diverting  resources  from 
urgent  human  needs,  the  arms  race  has  in- 
tensified international  instability  and  has 
itself  become  the  major  threat  to  security 
among  nations. 

The  physical  and  social  destruction  which 
would  result  from  a  nuclear  blast  borders  on 
the  unthinkable.  It  is  now  clear  to  a  growing 
segment  of  the  medical  community  that  no 
effective  medical  response  can  be  conceived 
to  desil  with  the  human  suffering  and 
damage  that  would  result.  All  efforts  must 
therefore  be  directed  toward  prevention; 
healing  after  the  fact  will  be  beyond  the 
physicians'  art. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  not  only  the 
peace  of  the  woria  but  the  very  survival  of 
the  human  experiment  is  at  stake.  If  we 
accept  the  inescapable  conclusion  that,  as 
the  Catholic  Church  clearly  teaches,  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  the  arms  race  are  essential- 
ly evil,  what  kind  of  response  are  we  called 
upon  to  make? 

First,  there  is  a  growing  national  cam- 
paign calling  for  a  'nuclear  arms  freeze," 
i.e..  a  halt  right  now  to  any  further  develop- 
ment or  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a 
first  realistic  step  toward  a  process  of  bilat- 
eral disarmament.  I  urge  your  active  coop- 
eration with  religious  and  community 
groups  in  this  campaign. 

Second,  since  many  in  the  medical  com- 
munity are  now  convinced  that  it  is  danger- 
ously deceptive  to  pretend  there  can  be  any 
effective  medical  response  in  the  case  of  a 
thermonuclear  attack.  I  urge  the  adminis- 
trators and  staff  of  Catholic  Health  Facili- 
ties to  join  all  those  who  are  vigorously  op- 
posing the  intentions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  establish  a  "Civilian-Military 
Contingency  Hospital  System"  if  this 
system  is  based  on  the  illusion  that  there 
can  be  an  effective  medical  response  in  the 
case  of  nuclear  war. 

Third,  much  greater  support  is  needed  for 
developing  creative  proposals  for  converting 
military  weapons  technology  to  civilian  pro- 
duction uses.  Such  a  restructuring  of  na- 
tional priorities  must  begin  at  the  local  level 
and  in  a  variety  of  industries.  I  urge  you  to 
become  aware  of  the  alternatives  which  are 
being  explored  in  this  important  area,  and 
to  express  your  active  interest  and  concern 
to  legislative  representatives  at  every  level. 

I  call  upon  aU  the  Catholic  people  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  FYancisco.  as  well  as  all 
people  of  peace  and  non-violence,  to  work 
for  bilateral  disarmament  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  Let  us  replace  vio- 
lence and  mistrust  and  hate  with  confidence 
and  caring.* 
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RENAISSANCE  MAN-HENRY 
SCHACHT 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novernber  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Kir.  Speaker,  in  this 
age  of  specialization,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
accomplishments  of  a  renaissance  man 
in  the  field  of  California  agriculture. 
The  man  is  Mr.  Henry  Schacht.  and 
the  opportunity  is  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  active  service  from 
California  Canners  and  Growers.  Mr. 
Schacht's  45  year  career  has  spanned 
the  growth  of  California,  which  has 
become  America's  number  one  agricul- 
tural state. 

Mr.  Schacht  was  bom  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  February  28,  1916,  and  attended 
Polytechnic  High  School  at  Long 
Beach  and  Long  Beach  Junior  College. 
At  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, he  was  editor  of  the  student  news- 
paper, a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Golden  Bear,  Senior  Men's  Honor  So- 
ciety, and  the  president  of  Pi  Delta 
Epsilon,  and  honorary  journalistic  fra- 
ternity. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  in  1936,  he  joined  the 
university's  news  service  as  a  radio 
writer  scripting  the  university  explor- 
er program,  a  network  feature  on 
NBC. 

In  1939  Schacht  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  press  and  radio  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  College  of  Agri- 
culture, a  post  he  held  imtil  1942. 

From  1942  to  1961  he  was  director  of 
agriculture  for  KNBC  and  later  KOG. 
San  Francisco.  His  morning  broadcast, 
sponsored  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, become  one  of  the  nation's  out- 
standing farm  programs.  He  also  did 
TV  news  on  KGO-TV. 

From  1956-60  he  escorted  farm 
groups  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
South  America  and  the  Orient.  In 
1962-64  he  also  traveled  in  Europe, 
conducting  foreign  trade  surveys. 

He  was  the  San  Francisco  liaison  for 
the  NBC  network's  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  and  was  head  on  NBC's 
news  of  the  World  and  Monitor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  NBC  news  team 
at  the  United  Nations  conference  and 
the  Japanese  Peace  Conference. 

From  January  1,  1961,  to  November 
15,  1965,  Schacht  served  as  director  of 
information  for  the  division  of  agricul- 
tural sciences  of  the  University  of 
California.  In  this  position  he  super- 
vised the  agricultural  information 
staff  on  the  Berkeley,  Davis,  and  Riv- 
erside campuses. 

From  November  15,  1965,  to  October 
1,  1981.  Henry  Schacht  has  served  as 
vice  president  of  corporate  relations, 
and  corporate  secretary  of  the  Califor- 
nia Canners  and  Growers,  a  grower- 
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owned  cooperative  which  processes 
and  markets  a  full  line  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Responsibilities  included  communica- 
tions, public  and  governmental  rela- 
tions, and  the  functions  of  corporate 
secretary.  He  continues  his  association 
with  the  company  as  a  consultant  on 
governmental  affairs. 

Among  the  many  accomplishments 
during  his  career  Mr.  Schacht  has: 
Since  1959  written  the  Twice-weekly 
Farm  Reporter  column  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle; 

Received  the  Asta  Award,  symbolic 
of  the  Nation's  best  agricultural  writ- 
ing in  newspapers; 

Won  the  Pfizer  Award  for  effectively 
communicating  agriculture's  story  to 
the  general  public; 

Received  a  special  award  from  the 
National  Agricultural  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Association  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  column; 

In  1963,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Pood 
and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  served  on  the  faculty 
of  the  World's  PMrst  International 
Seminar  on  Farm  Broadcasting  in 
Cairo.  U.A.R.,  and  in  seminars  for 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  in 
Mexico,  and  for  the  Pacific  Basin  in 
Tokyo; 

Been  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Relations  Round  Table.  He  organized 
and  was  for  8  years  chairman  of  region 
8  of  the  National  Association  of  Farm 
Broadcasters; 

Served  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
council  to  the  University  of  California 
Division  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  He  is 
an  honorary  member  of  the  4-H  Clubs 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
and  a  past  member  of  the  Alumni 
Council  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia; 

Headed  the  First  California  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1967; 

Accompanied  the  official  California 
Agricultural  Trade  Mission  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  1979; 

Served  as  director  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  1966-72; 

Served  for  2  years  as  president  of 
the  U.S.  National  Fruit  Export  Coun- 
cil and  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Policy  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations,  he 
is  a  director  of  the  California  Council 
for  International  Trade. 

He  is  a  director  of  Parrott  Ranch 
Co.,  operating  40,000  acres  in  Califor- 
nia's Scaramento  Valley. 

His  writing  on  scientific  and  agricul- 
tural subjects  has  been  carried  in  na- 
tional publications.  One  of  his  articles 
on  atomic  energy  was  translated  into 
eight  languages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  at  this  time  it  is 
fitting  that  we  take  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  many  accomplishments 
of  Mr.  Schacht  in  the  areas  of  public 
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education,  agricultural  broadcasting. 
Government  service  and  private  indus- 
try. His  presence  has  most  certainly 
enriched  California  agriculture.* 
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State's  ability  to  identify  and  serve 
the  needy  under  their  proposed  block 
grant  scheme  because  of  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient information  which  will  be  certi- 
fied if  the  budget  cuts  are  upheld.* 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  CHANGES  IN 
STATISTICAL  INDICATORS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population,  which  I  chair,  exam- 
ined the  real-life  consequences  of  the 
changes  the  administration  proposed 
for  the  Government's  statistical  indi- 
cators for  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Specifically,  the  administration 
is  attempting  to  redefine  inflation. 
They  are  doing  this  by  revising  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  or  CPI.  Al- 
though the  changes  in  the  CPI  will 
not  appear  officially  until  at  least 
1983,  I  am  nonetheless  concerned  that 
the  net  effect  of  this  revision  will  re- 
flect an  apparent  slowing  of  inflation. 
The  CPI  may  even  move  downward, 
when  the  revision  first  occurs.  This,  of 
course,  would  fit  in  nicely  with  the  ad- 
ministration's prescription  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  the  proposed  revision  will  create 
the  illusion  that  inflation  has  been  re- 
duced, but  it  will  not  treat  the  under- 
lying economic  problems  of  our  coun- 
try. The  CPI  revision  will  not  make  it 
easier  for  Americans  to  buy  a  home  or 
a  loaf  of  bread.  In  fact,  wage  earners, 
social  security  recipients,  and  Federal 
retirees  whose  pay  and  benefits  are 
linked  to  the  CPI  could  face  sharp  cut- 
backs as  a  result  of  this  revision. 

Why  make  changes  now?  Although 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which 
produces  the  CPI,  assured  us  at  the 
hearing  that  politics  was  not  a  consid- 
eration in  the  revision,  I,  nonetheless, 
believe  that  the  appropriate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  safeguard  against  an 
artificial  and  political  drop  in  the  CPI. 

Similarly,  I  believe,  this  House 
should  be  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  the  administration's  budget  reduc- 
tions on  the  collection  of  adequate  em- 
ployment data.  The  administration's 
demand  for  better  labor  force  data  is 
simply  not  matched  by  a  commitment 
to  fund  data  collection  initiatives  such 
as  the  current  population  survey, 
which  is  the  basic  source  of  labor  force 
data.  The  administration  is  also  not 
willing  to  collect  data  on  the  contribu- 
tions volunteers  make  to  our  labor 
force  picture.  Volunteers  are  a  highly 
integrated  part  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture; the  increased  role  of  volunteers 
also  represents  a  major  initiative  of 
the  administration  to  lessen  certain 
economic  difficulties.  Further,  I  fear 
the  administration's  myopic  vision  of 
Federal  expenditures  may  undermine 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  DEDICATED 
AMERICAN  NURSES 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  over  1.4  million  registered  nurses 
in  the  United  States  who  comprise  the 
largest  segment  of  professional  health 
care  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  contributions  that  professional 
nurses  make  to  our  Nation's  health 
care  is  of  great  importance.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  in  the  New 
Jersey  Star-Ledger.  This  article  pro- 
vides a  unique  view  of  the  role  of  regis- 
tered nurses  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work: 
(FYom  the  New  Jersey  Star-Ledger,  Sept.  27. 
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Doctor  Turns  Nurse,  Gets  the  Treafment 

(By  Joan  Whitlow) 

For  one  week,  Dr.  Aloysius  Cuyjet,  cardi- 
ologist and  director  of  intensive  care  at 
United  Hospitals  Medical  Center  of  Newark. 
stopi>ed  being  a  doctor  and  became  a  nurse. 

For  one  week,  he  took  care  of  incontinent 
patients,  and  made  beds  with  patients  in 
them  who  were  too  sick  to  be  moved.  He 
carried  out  doctors'  orders  for  tests,  therapy 
and  medications,  and  then  assessed  the  pa- 
tients' response. 

He  monitored  pulses,  blood  pressures,  res- 
piration and  heart  function.  He  took  care  of 
patients  on  intravenous  therapy  and  those 
on  respirators,  inserting  tubes  and  suction- 
ing patients  to  keep  them  breathing. 

It  was  his  job  to  measure  how  much  fluid 
a  patient  was  taking  in,  how  much  the  pa- 
tient was  putting  out  and  whether  the  com- 
bination meant  the  kidneys  were  still  work- 
ing. It  was  his  job  to  see  that  everything 
that  was  supposed  to  be  done  was  done  and 
on  time,  his  job  to  decide  if  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  and  if  the  patient's  doctor 
should  be  contacted. 

As  a  doctor  he  would  have  been  involved 
in  this  process  of  care,  by  writing  an  order 
that  someone  else  carried  out;  As  a  nurse, 
Cuyjet  said  he  hustled  more  than  he  ever 
had  in  his  life— including  his  internship. 

At  about  2  a.m.  on  a  Monday  morning, 
with  five  more  hours  to  go  in  his  career  as  a 
nurse.  Cuyjet  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
nursing. 

It's  complex,  hard,  physical  labor.  And 
they  don't  get  paid  enough.  Doctors  have  no 
idea  what  this  job  is  like.  I  thought  I  did. 
After  the  first  day  I  was  physically  beat. 

"When  the  doctor  comes  in  and  sees  the 
patient  he  writes  an  order  on  the  chart  or 
says  what  tests  are  to  be  done,  and  that's  it. 
He  leaves.  He  might  see  the  patient  15  min- 
utes." said  Cuyjet. 

As  director  of  the  unit  his  involvement 
with  the  patients  is  much  more  extensive 
than  the  average  doctor.  "But  the  nurse  is 
with  the  patient  all  day— actually  knows 
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that    patient    better    than    anyone    else," 
Cuyjet  said. 

"Doctors  make  a  lot  of  assumptions  with- 
out understanding  what  the  mechanics  are," 
he  continued. 

Cuyjet  decided  to  "become  a  nurse"  to 
better  understand  the  rapid  turnover  rate 
among  critical  care  nurses. 

On  Cuyjet's  service  there  is  a  new  cardiac 
care  unit  that  was  completed  a  year  ago.  but 
never  opened.  The  hospital  says  it  cannot 
find  enough  trained  critical  care  nurses  to 
staff  it. 

On  the  night  Cuyjet  was  interviewed 
every  bed  in  the  intensive  care  unit  was 
filled,  some  of  them  with  heart  patients 
who  could  have  been  treated  in  the  cardiac 
care  unit,  had  it  been  opened.  At  2:10  a.m. 
the  emergency  room  called  with  a  patient 
who  needed  intensive  care.  That  patient  had 
to  be  transferred  to  College  Hospital.  There 
was  no  room  for  him. 

Most  parts  of  a  hospital  are  quiet  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning,  but  until  about  2 
a.m..  the  intensive  care  unit  was  bustling. 

Three  patients  had  been  brought  in  a  few 
hours  before,  all  needing  respirators,  and 
each  patient  on  a  respirator  gets  one  nurse 
assigned  exclusively  to  that  case. 

Nurses  who  work  that  unit  say  they  like  it 
because  of  the  excitement,  and  because  the 
work  is  never  the  same  from  day  to  day. 

Never  the  same,  they  say.  except  for  the 
stress  and  responsibility.  And  several  also 
cited  the  attitude  of  the  doctors  they  work 
with  as  major  reasons  for  their  negative 
feelings  about  the  job. 

The  doctors  do  not  see  them  as  coprofes- 
sionals.  they  claimed,  and  frequently  show 
no  respect  for  the  amount  of  work  the 
nurses  perform,  or  for  their  professional 
judgment. 

One  nurse  said  that  sometimes  a  nurse 
will  question  a  doctor's  order,  asking  if  a 
medication  dose  should  be  adjusted,  given 
the  patient's  previous  reaction,  or  if  a  test 
can  be  rescheduled,  so  it  won't  conflict  with 
the  patient's  therapy. 

"You  can  make  it  a  suggestion,  a  question, 
you  can  say  it  as  nicely  as  you  please,  but 
the  doctor  usually  takes  your  head  off  for 
questioning  his  judgment,"  she  said. 

"Some  of  these  doctors  think  they  are 
God,"  said  another.  "They  can  be  standing 
in  the  room  with  the  patient,  and  if  the  pa- 
tient asks  for  a  bedpan,  instead  of  handing 
It  to  the  patient,  the  doctor  will  ring  for  the 
nurse,"  she  said. 

"I  was  trying  to  get  one  patient  out  of  bed 
and  into  a  chair,  and  a  doctor  was  there.  He 
wouldn't  help  me.  He  said  it  was  not  part  of 
his  professionalism,"  she  added. 

The  nurses  said  they  were  apprehensive 
when  they  first  learned  Cuyjet  would  be  ro- 
tating through  the  unit  as  a  nurse. 

"But  I  think  it's  a  very  good  idea.  The 
only  way  to  learn  what  it's  like  to  be  a  nurse 
is  to  be  one.  I  think  it  will  set  a  good  exam- 
ple for  the  other  doctors,  even  if  they  don't 
do  it  themselves."  was  one  opinion. 

Cuyjet  said  one  reason  for  working  as  a 
nurse  was  to  get  a  better  idea  as  to  how  all 
the  people  who  must  work  together— doc- 
tors, nurses  and  technicians— do.  in  fact, 
work  together,  and  whether  changes  can  be 
made  on  the  unit  to  improve  things. 

As  medical  director  of  the  unit,  he  has  re- 
sponsibilities for  education  of  the  medical 
students,  interns  and  residents  who  are  as- 
signed there.  Cuyjet  said  he  is  considering 
having  some  of  them  spend  time  as  nurses. 
"And  I  guess  the  next  logical  step  would 
be  for  me  to  become  a  patient."  he  added.* 
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BROOKS  HAYS— AN 
OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  HORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  former  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  late  Brooks  Hays. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
Brooks  during  my  first  three  terms  in 
the  House,  and  I  enjoyed  his  warm  fel- 
lowship for  many  years  thereafter  at 
meetings  of  the  House  prayer  break- 
fast group. 

Although  his  involuntary  retirement 
from  this  body  in  1958  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation,  this 
energetic  and  dedicated  man  contin- 
ued his  distinguished  public  life  by 
serving  three  Presidents  in  a  variety  of 
Government  posts.  He  also  engaged  in 
university  teaching— including  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Wake  Forest  in  my  home 
State— and  devoted  a  lifetime  to  reli- 
gion. A  deeply  religious  man.  Brooks 
Hays  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
layman  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  8-million  member  Southern  cBap- 
tist  Convention. 

Brooks  Hays  was  widely  known  for 
his  humor  and  keen  wit.  The  primary 
purpose  of  his  stories,  however,  was 
not  simply  entertainment.  Rather,  he 
would  use  his  great  gift  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  listeners  in  order  to 
dramatize  an  important  point  in  the 
discussion. 

This  wise,  gentle,  and  unassuming 
man  was  consistently  motivated  by 
high  principles,  and  he  worked  dili- 
gently throughout  his  life  to  promote 
better  human  relations.  He  was  truly  a 
rare  and  extraordinary  person  who 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Christine  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wonderful  wife, 
Marian,  and  to  their  children.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OFMARTLARD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  own  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion to  all  Americans  who  have  set 
aside  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice.  For  those  who  have 
died  in  this  service  and  for  their  fami- 
lies, too,  there  must  be  a  source  of 
deep  consolation  in  knowing  that  their 
lives  were  offered  up  in  the  pursuit 
and  perpetuation  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. All  across  this  land  we  acknowl- 
edge this  contribution.  In  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District  alone 
there    are    nearly    70.000    veterans— 
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thousands  more  have  died— who  have 
this  Nation's  deepest  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 

On  November  11,  the  Nation  paid 
tribute  to  over  1  million  Americans 
who  have  died  in  defense  of  their 
country  in  all  American  wars  since 
1776. 

Clearly,  the  gratitude  this  Nation 
feels  and  acknowledges  on  this  day  of 
national  observance  must  never  be  di- 
minished. We  owe  a  debt  to  recent  vet- 
erans which  we  are  just  beginning  to 
pay.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  our 
obligation  to  veterans  of  other  eras  re- 
mains as  compelling  as  ever. 

This  year,  I  am  pleased  to  report, 
the  Congress  has  approved  rights,  ben- 
efits, and  medical  services  for  veterans 
in  recognition  of  their  s[>ecial  contri- 
bution to  the  national  interest 
through  their  military  services. 
Within  the  budget  limitations,  this 
Congress  has  enacted  three  major  bills 
that  will  greatly  benefit  veterans. 

On  July  30  the  House  passed  the 
Former  Prisoner  of  the  War  Benefits 
Act  of  1981.  This  measure  provides  pri- 
ority hospital  care  and  outpatient 
treatment  to  former  POW's  and  serv- 
ice-connected benefits  for  psychosis 
and  any  anxiety  states. 

It  also  reduces  from  6  months  to  30 
days  the  requisite  prisoner-of-war  in- 
carceration period  for  presumptions 
relating  to  certain  disabilities  and  dis- 
eases. Further,  it  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  main- 
tain a  centralized  record  of  claims  of 
former  POW's  and  of  disposition  of 
such  claims. 

On  October  2,  the  House  passed  the 
Veterans  Disability  Compensation, 
Housing,  and  Memorial  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1981. 

This  important  measure  was  signed 
into  law  on  October  17  and  provides  an 
11.2  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in 
disability  compensation  and  dependen- 
cy and  indemnity  compensation  effec- 
tive October  1,  1981,  for  over  2%  mil- 
lion veterans  and  dependents. 

It  also  requires  the  Administrator  to 
include  in  the  annual  budget  any 
plans  to  make  major  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel or  to  close  VA  offices. 

It  provides  that  such  plans  cannot 
be  implemented  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  thereby  giving  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  take  legis- 
lative action  to  prevent  such  closings 
or  reductions. 

It  prevents  the  VA  from  using  medi- 
cal care  funds  to  conduct  cost  compari- 
son studies  related  to  contracting-out 
of  functions  now  being  performed  in- 
house  at  local  VA  hospitals. 

It  increases  Serviceman's  Group  Life 
Insurance  coverage  from  $20,000  to 
$35,000  effective  December  1. 1981. 

On  the  same  day  the  House  passed 
the  final  version  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Care,  Training,  and  Small 
Business  Loan  Act  of  1981. 
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This  legislation  is  particularly  signif- 
icant in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  citizens  served  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  risen  to  an 
aU-time  high.  By  1985  it  is  estimated 
there  will  be  10  million  veterans  65 
and  over. 

A  major  provision  of  this  bill  re- 
quires that  the  VA  operate  not  less 
than  90,000  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  beds  and  maintain  the  availability 
of  such  additional  beds  and  facilities 
to  fulfill  VA's  contingency  responsibil- 
ities for  assistance  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Equally  important,  this  measure  wUl 
greatly  enhance  the  benefits  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

It  provides  priority  hospital  and  out- 
patient care  for  Vietnam  veterans  who 
believe ,  their  current  medical  condi- 
tions may  be  the  result  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange  or  other  defoliants  used 
in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  for  other  veter- 
ans who  may  have  been  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  from  nuclear  test- 
ings following  World  War  II. 

Notwithstanding  these  improve- 
ments in  veterans'  programs  and  bene- 
fits, still  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  veterans 
and  the  changing  demands  of  society. 

"A  nation  reveals  itself  not  only  by 
the  men  it  produces  but  also  by  the 
men  it  honors,  the  men  it  remembers," 
said  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  owe  a  con- 
tinuing debt  to  those  men  and  women 
who  have  put  aside  their  lives  to  serve 
in  the  country's  armed  services.* 


NATIONAL  SHUT-IN  DAY  WOULD 
PROVE  COMPASSION  LIVES  ON 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
congressional  district  lives  an  often  ne- 
glected segment  of  our  society  com- 
monly called  "shut-ins."  These  are 
people  who  live  within  the  confines  of 
their  homes  due  to  physical  impair- 
ment and  old  age.  In  general,  they 
have  been  left  by  the  wayside,  done 
with  only  their  thoughts  and  memo- 
ries for  company. 

However,  shut-ins  have  contributed 
to  society  by  being  good  parents,  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  hard  workers. 
They  are  valuable  for  the  qualities 
they  possess  as  individuals  with  a  rich 
past  which  can  be  shared  with  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  their  experi- 


ences. 

It  is  for  this  reason 
House  Joint  Resolution 
quests  the  President  to 
first  Sunday  in  June 
Shut-in  Day."  In  light 
budget  cuts  made  this 
social  programs,  passage 


I  introduced 
145,  which  re- 
proclaim  the 
as  "National 
of  the  drastic 
year  in  many 
of  this  resolu- 
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tion  would  prove  that  compassion  does 
indeed  live  on  in  the  heart  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  might  also  add  that  there  is  a 
Shut-In  Day  Association  with  repre- 
sentatives in  Alabama.  Kansas,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey.  New  York.  Massa- 
chusetts. Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Virginia.  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania.  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Hawaii.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  the  name  of  the  Shut-in  Day  As- 
sociation contact  in  their  State,  or 
would  like  to  cosponsor  House  Joint 
Resolution  145,  please  contact  my 
office. 

Finally,  following  is  a  humorous,  but 
informational,  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
Herald  Dispatch  on  the  designation  of 
special  days  by  Congress. 
Skdt-Ins'  Day 
(By  James  E.  Casio) 

There's  a  Bosses'  Day,  a  Secretary's  Day, 
a  Grandparents'  Day  and  even  a  Mothers'- 
in-law  Day. 

So  why  shouldn't  there  be  a  Shut-ins' 
Day? 

Why  not,  indeed,  asks  Judy  Boone  of 
Logan,  W.  Va. 

For  something  like  20  years  now,  Mrs. 
Boone,  74,  has  been  conducting  a  one- 
woman  crusade  aimed  at  convincing  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to  designate  the 
first  Sunday  in  June  as  Shut-ins'  Day. 

At  her  uriging,  legislation  to  the  effect  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  D-W.  Va..  and  in  the  House  by  Nick 
Rahall,  D-W.  Va. 

Byrd's  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  Rahall  reports 
that,  with  218  co-sponsors  needed  for  his 
measure,  he  has  thus  far  arm-twisted  59  of 
his  colleagues  into  adding  their  names  to  it. 

All  this  may  prompt  most  of  us  to  smile  a 
bit  and  shake  our  heads,  but  Mrs.  Boone  is 
dead  serious,  and  as  you  listen  to  her,  what 
she  says  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

"Our  shut-ins,"  she  explains,  "are  an 
often-neglected  part  of  our  society." 

Congressman  Rahall  agrees,  saying  in  re- 
marks delivered  last  year  on  the  House 
floor: 

"These  persons  have  contributed  in  the 
past  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
others  by  being  parents,  children,  hard 
workers,  and  concerned  citizens.  Although 
in  most  instances  they  ju-e  older  or  physical- 
ly impaired,  they  are  valuable  for  the  quali- 
ties they  possess  as  individuals  with  a  rich 
past  that  can  be  shared  with  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  their  experiences. 

"The  shut-in  people  of  our  country  have  a 
great  deal  of  warmth  and  friendship  to 
offer,  and  those  who  observe  National  Shut- 
in  Day  will  gain  richly  by  the  experience." 

Mrs.  Boone  learned  about  shut-ins  at  an 
early  age  when,  as  a  young  girl  in  Logan, 
she  would  deliver  pies  and  cakes  made  by 
her  mother  to  those  shut-ins  in  her  commu- 
nity. 

She  continued  to  do  so  all  through  her  life 
as  an  adult  and  in  1962,  beginning  with  the 
shut-in  members  of  her  church,  organized  a 
Shut-ins  Association.  Later  she  spearheaded 
the  establishment  of  chapters  all  over  West 
Virginia. 

Then,  in  1971,  Mrs.  Boone  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  National  Shut-ins'  Day  As- 
soci&t  i  on . 

Says  Rahall,  "  'Dedicated'  is  too  little  a 
word  to  describe  Mrs.  Boone.  She  lets  noth- 
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ing  deter  her  in  her  efforts  for  others,  wher- 
ever, whenever  she  can." 

This  year  she  was  able  to  convert  Gov. 
Jay  Rockefeller  to  her  cause,  persuading 
him  to  issue  an  official  gubernatorial  procla- 
mation designating  June  7  as  Shut-in  Day  in 
West  Virginia. 

For  whatever  It  might  be  worth,  this 
newspaperman  is  happy  to  enlist  In  Mrs. 
Boone's  crusade. 

After  all.  If  there's  room  on  America's  cal- 
endar for  a  Billy  the  Kid  Day  (July  15).  a 
National  Aviation  Day  (Aug.  19),  a  Leif 
Ericsson  Day  (Oct.  9),  a  Huey  Long  Day 
(Aug.  30)  in  Louisiana  and  some  other 
Southern  states),  a  National  Inventors  Day 
(Feb.  11)  and  a  World  Poetry  Day  (Oct.  15), 
then  surely  there  ought  to  be  room,  too,  for 
a  National  Shut-ins'  Day.* 


VETERANS  DAY-1981 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Nation  observed  Veterans 
Day.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
observance  has  been  returned  to  the 
traditional  November  11  date  after 
several  years  of  having  Veterans  Day 
scheduled  in  order  to  give  Americans  a 
3-day  weekend.  The  contributions 
which  veterans  have  made  to  our  Na- 
tion's history  deserve  its  own  individ- 
ual day  which  is  November  11  which 
was  chosen  because  it  was  on  the  11th 
hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the  11th 
month  of  1918  that  World  War  I  was 
ended  and  America's  freedom  pre- 
served. 

Yesterday  there  were  ceremonies 
and  parades  held  in  all  comers  of  this 
great  Nation  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
men  and  women  who  have  served  our 
Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces.  On  Veter- 
ans Day  we  honor  those  who  gave  up 
their  lives  so  that  we  might  live  in 
freedom.  In  addition  we  honor  those 
veterans  who  survived  wars. 

This  year's  observance  was  marked 
by  a  long  overdue  recognition  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Vietnam  war 
veterans.  Our  Nation  has  failed  to 
accord  proper  respect  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  fought 
in  Vietnam.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
war  combined  with  the  unfavorable 
outcome  served  as  an  incentive  for 
many  in  this  Nation— including  the 
Federal  Government— to  practically 
shim  these  Americans  including  those 
in  urgent  need  of  help. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  and 
meaningful  scenes  from  yesterday's 
observances  were  those  pictures  of  vet- 
erans from  World  Wars  I  and  II  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  veterans  from  the 
Vietnam  era  hearing  their  collective 
contributions  praised  and  honored. 

Yet  as  we  all  should  know,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  acknowledge  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  contributions  made 
by  our  veterans.  We  must  also  rededi- 
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cate  ourselves  to  insuring  that  those 
who  fought  to  keep  our  Nation  free 
are  not  asked  to  fight  another  battle 
of  survival  in  their  own  nation.  For 
the  medically  needy  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  II  let  us  insure  that  prop>er 
medical  care  is  available  including  the 
all  important  long-term  care.  For  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  we  must  insure 
proper  and  specialized  medical  atten- 
tion is  available  including  counseling 
services.  Further  unemployment  rates 
among  Vietnam  era  veterans  has 
always  been  too  high  and  we  must 
make  a  conscious  effort  to  find  more 
employment  opportunities  for  these 
Americans. 

On  November  11.  1981,  we  do  not 
find  any  American  servicemen  en- 
gaged in  combat  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  hope  this  will  continue  for 
years  to  come.  However,  we  must  not 
become  complacent  about  the  fact 
that  there  is  peace  in  the  world.  The 
Soviet  Union  remains  poised  and  ready 
in  many  areas  of  the  world  ranging 
from  Poland  to  Central  America  to  the 
Third  World.  To  remain  free  we  must 
remain  strong.  American  veterans 
have  kept  us  strong  and  free  in  the 
past  and  for  that  they  are  owed  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude  which  should 
be  shown  daily  not  just  1  day  a  year.* 
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WIDESPREAD  CONCERN  ABOUT 
BUDGET  CUTS  IN  THE  CIVIL- 
IAN SPACE  PROGRAM 


NICHOLAS  JOHN  STEBLAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
universal  luagic  and  beauty  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  lie  in  his  selflessness. 
The  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
which  reminded  me  of  St.  Francis  and 
indicated  there  are  people  in  our 
Nation  who  have  his  selfless  qualities. 
Mr.  Nicholas  John  Steblay  of  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  in  his  letter  asked  for 
nothing  but  God's  blessing  for  aU 
those  who  travel.  Because  of  its  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  altruism,  I  wish  to 
include  it  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
travelers  may  be  touched  by  the  con- 
cern of  this  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  am  writing  to  give  my  support  and  bless- 
ings for  the  systems  of  mass  transportation 
and  private  transportation.  May  God  bless 
and  keep  safe  all  who  use  these  systems  to 
travel.  May  all  reach  their  destination  in 
health  and  Joy.  Amen. 
In  truth. 

Nicholas  John  Steblay.* 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rumors  and  facts  of 
budget  cuts  in  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, while  not  as  well  known  as 
many  budget  cuts  nor  of  as  much  im- 
mediate concern,  are  nevertheless 
quite  serious. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  aspect  of 
these  cuts  is  the  lack  of  coherent 
thought  or  planning  behind  them. 
Supply-side  economics  and  a  belief  in 
the  majesty  of  the  marketplace  seem 
to  dictate  these  cuts,  regardless  of  how 
absurd  the  thought  that  "free  enter- 
prise" will  pick  up  the  slack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  dwell  on  this 
subject  now.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  long-range  civilian 
space  policy  and  have  made  these 
points  over  and  over  again.  At  this 
time  I  simply  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  few  editorials  which  under- 
line the  point  I  am  making. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

28.  1981] 

Space:  Investing  in  the  Future 

(By  Robert  Sherman  Wolff) 

While  the  American  people's  support  for 
basic  space  exploration  is  by  and  large  very 
strong,  it  is  often  asked:  What  benefits  does 
planetary  exploration  yield?  Is  space  explo- 
ration g(x>d  for  the  United  States?  Is  it 
worth  the  money  put  into  it? 

On  the  utilitarian  side,  "spinoffs"  have 
often  been  cited  as  the  main  reason  why  the 
U.S.  should  continue  to  explore.  However, 
spinoffs  are  not  the  reason  we  explore 
space,  and  the  tremendous  economic  and 
technological  benefits  we  have  derived  from 
spinoff  technologies  should  not  be  confused 
with  why  we  explore— namely,  our  desire 
and  curiosity  as  human  beings  to  probe  the 
unknown. 

FYom  a  strictly  economic  point  of  view, 
basic  exploration  has  always  been  important 
to  an  evolving,  expanding  society.  Explora- 
tion, in  this  sense,  includes  basic  research 
and  development  (R&D)  and,  over  the  last 
30  years  or  so,  a  number  of  studies  have 
been  done  to  estimate  the  economic  impact 
of  RStV  spending  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  most  comprehensive  of  these,  with 
regard  to  NASA  funding,  was  the  1976  work 
performed  by  Chase  Econometrics  Associ- 
ates of  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.  Although  the 
analysis  was  performed  specifically  with  the 
1975  economy  in  mind,  the  results  are  most 
likely  applicable  to  the  present  economy. 

The  principal  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Chase  study  are  twofold.  First,  a  $1  billion 
increase  in  NASA  spending,  coupled  with  a 
(1  billion  reduction  of  other  federal  expend- 
itures in  any  single  year  would  likely:  (a) 
reduce  the  inflation  pressures  on  the  econo- 
my, (b)  increase  employment,  (c)  increase 
productivity. 

Second,  a  sustained  increase  in  NASA 
spending  of  $1  billion  per  year  over  10  years 
would  significantly:  (a)  increase  the  GNP, 
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(b)  reduce  the  consumer  price  index,  (c) 
reduce  unemployment,  (d)  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  nonfarm  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Overall,  the  Chase  study  claims  a  43  per- 
cent return  on  investment  for  every  dollar 
invested  In  NASA  RdcD,  with  the  net  effects 
on  various  aspects  of  the  economy  roughly 
linearly  proportional  to  the  amount  invest- 
ed. 

However,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  eco- 
nomic modeling  is  an  inexact  science.  Conse- 
quently, even  the  best  of  models  is  open  to 
substantial  criticism,  even  if  that  criticism 
amounts  to  simply  a  divergence  of  economic 
philosophy.  In  that  sense,  it  is  not  the  abso- 
lute magnitude  of  the  results  of  the  Chase 
study,  but  rather  the  direction  and  approxi- 
mate range  of  the  estimated  returns  on  in- 
vestment. 

Historically,  exploration  has  always  tied 
the  natural  human  desire  to  explore  with 
the  drive  to  acquire  more  and  better  materi- 
al goods.  In  the  past,  a  number  of  societies 
have  chosen  to  get  away  from  exploration, 
to  turn  their  attention  towards  more  imme- 
diately pressing  needs  at  home.  For  those 
peoples,  the  Vikings,  Chinese,  Romans. 
Dutch.  Spanish.  Portuguese,  and  English,  to 
name  a  few,  such  a  drawing  away  from  ex- 
pansion and  exploration  has  always  marked 
a  turning  point  in  that  society's  power  and 
influence.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to 
cease  exploring,  the  society  began  to  con- 
tract, and  its  empire  subsequently  weak- 
ened. 

Perhaps  the  US  is  at  such  a  point.  If  we 
are,  then  let  us  use  histor>'  to  guide  us  in 
our  decisions. 

Today,  our  leaders  are  telling  us  that  they 
have  made  the  decision  for  us.  We  will  not 
fly  to  Halley's  Comet,  although  the  Soviets. 
Europeans,  and  Japanese  will  be  there.  We 
have  canceled  our  half  of  the  International 
Solar  Polar  Mission,  leaving  the  Europeans 
with  only  one-half  of  a  two-spacecraft  mis- 
sion to  study  the  sun.  We  have  delayed  our 
next  mission  to  Venus,  the  Venus  Orbiting 
Imaging  Radar,  until  at  least  1988;  and  even 
then  it  will  likely  be  equipped  to  do  far  less 
science  than  originally  planned.  And  Project 
Galileo.  NASA's  next  mission  to  Jupiter, 
and  the  only  funded  planetary  mission  for 
the  1980s,  has  an  increasingly  difficult 
battle  with  Congress  for  funding  each  year. 

We  are  rapidly  losing  the  desire,  and 
along  with  it,  the  capability  to  explore  the 
solar  system.  And  the  sad  thing  is.  the  cost 
in  dollars  is  tiny.  A  mission  like  Voyager  or 
Galileo  costs  each  American  the  equivalent 
of  a  pack  of  chewing  gum  a  year  for  the 
entire  lifetime  of  the  mission.  Moreover,  the 
total  annual  cost  necessary  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  planetary  exploration  and  general 
space  science  R&D  program  is  less  than  one 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  federal  budget- 
less  than  the  cost  of  one  B-1  bomber,  or  less 
than  one  day's  worth  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  budget. 

All  we  have  done  in  space  exploration  to 
date  is  only  a  beginning.  If  we  stop  now.  if 
we  turn  our  eyes  inward  and  refuse  to  look 
further  than  our  hands  can  reach,  then  we 
will  lower  our  sights  on  all  things  and,  as  a 
society,  we  will  likely  meet  the  same  fate  as 
the  Vikings,  Romans,  and  Europeans  of  old. 
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(Robert  Sherman  Wolff  Is  senior  scientist, 
space  physics  section,  at  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory.) 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

28.  1981] 

DoM'T  Cbipple  U.S.  Space  Program 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

As  the  two  letters  reproduced  on  this  page 
indicate,  the  highly  successful  U.S.  space 
program  is  deeply  threatened. 

President  Reagan's  additional  12  percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  discretionary  spend- 
ing by  federal  agencies,  which  is  considered 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA),  among  others,  would 
emasculate  the  U.S.  capacity  to  carry  out 
space  research  and  apply  its  fruits  useful^ 
It  would  also  restrict,  although  not  destroy, 
the  country's  capacity  for  manned  space- 
flight by  slowing  development  of  practical 
uses  of  the  space  shuttle. 

In  fact,  the  industry  journal  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  reports  that  the 
extent  of  the  cutbacks  being  discussed  has 
raised  concern  within  NASA  that  they 
"would  end  23  years  of  federal  support  for 
broad  civil  space  research  areas,  possibly 
violating  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  that  founded  NASA  in 
the  first  place." 

At  this  writing,  it  was  not  known  how 
much  of  the  cutback  talk  was  just  a  trial 
balloon  and  how  much  was  a  deadly  serious 
proposal.  A  definitive  statement  from  the 
administration  is  expected  sometime  in  No- 
vember. There  is  no  doubt  at  ali,  however, 
that  the  cutbacks  under  discussion  would 
forfeit  U.S.  preeminence  in  space. 

In  fiscal  terms,  NASA  would  be  asked  to 
absorb  cuts  of  $1  billion  each  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  '84,  plus  $367  mUlion  in  1982,  the 
current  fiscal  year.  These  cuts  are  over  and 
above  what  was  already  included  in  the  ad- 
ministrations  earlier  financial  planning, 
which  had  put  NASA  on  a  tight  budget  that 
space  scientists  felt  dangerously  restricted 
prospects  for  US  space  exploration. 

What  now  is  proposed  goes  far  beyond 
that  kind  of  limitation.  Virtually  all  solar- 
system  research  would  be  terminated.  The 
Voyage  spacecraft  now  heading  for  Uranus 
and  Neptune  would  be  shut  down  and  the 
deep-space  tracking  network  scrapped. 
Future  planetary  missions  would  probably 
be  unlikely  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory— the  preeminent 
space  research  facility  in  the  world— might 
well  be  closed,  its  capacities  and  personnel 
lost  as  a  useful  national  resource.  Most 
space  applications  would  be  canceled,  with 
the  exception  of  the  latest  resources  surveil- 
lance satellite,  Landsat  D.  Much  aeronauti- 
cal research  would  be  stopped. 

In  short,  the  United  States  would  weaken 
itself  substantially  in  both  space  and  aero- 
nautical capacity.  It  is  hard  to  square  this 
prospect  with  the  recent  statement  of  presi- 
dential science  adviser  George  Keyworth 
that  "in  setting  our  priorities  in  the  support 
of  science  and  technology  .  .  .  the  principal 
criterion  for  the  fundamental  pursuit  of 
knowledge  must  be  excellence— excellence 
in  the  investigators  and  in  the  subject.  An 
additional  criterion  for  the  support  of  areas 
of  research  directed  toward  technological 
advsuices  is  pertinence— and  this  means  per- 
tinence to  the  recognizable  economic  and  so- 
cietal needs  of  the  nation." 

What  has  achieved  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  than  the  space  research  that  has 
opened  a  new  era  of  exploration  and  revolu- 
tionized earth  and  planetary  science?  What 
could  be  more  pertinent  than  those  satellite 
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photos  that  augment  so  powerfuly  the  daily 
weather  forecast? 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

28,  1981] 

Two  Perspectives  om  CoirmroATiON  or  the 

Space  Program 

(Following  is  an  open  letter  originally  sent 
to  the  White  House.) 
Mr.  Edwin  Meese, 
Si>€Cial  Counselor  to  the  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meese:  We  are  writing  out  of 
deep  concern  for  the  future  of  this  nation's 
commitment  to  the  exploration  of  the  solar 
system— and  extraordinary  technological 
triumph  in  which  American  spacecraft  have 
visited,  for  the  first  time  in  human  history, 
40  new  worlds.  Our  two  organizations  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  professional  and  public 
constituency  of  planetary  exploration:  ap- 
proximately 1,000  scientists  engaged  in 
planetary  research,  and  100,000  other  citi- 
zens who  have  Joined  The  Planetary  Society 
during  the  past  year  because  of  their  com- 
mitment to  planetary  exploration.  The 
Planetary  Society  is  in  fact  the  fastest  grow- 
ing membership  organization  of  any  sort  in 
America  over  the  past  decade. 

We  recognize  the  efforts  being  made  to 
reduce  unnecessary  federal  spending,  but  we 
also  recognize  that  there  are  some  activities 
that  can  only  be  supported  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  that  are  critical  to  our  na- 
tional and  global  future.  Much  of  basic  sci- 
entific research  represents  just  such  a  criti- 
cal area.  Planetary  exploration  is  on  the 
leading  edge  of  our  efforts  to  advance  high 
technology  and  to  increase  or  understand- 
ing of  the  Earth  and  its  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. In  two  decades,  we  have  developed  a 
unique  capability  to  send  sophisticated 
robot  vehicles  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
solar  system.  The  pioneering  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Vikings  and  Voyagers  and 
their  predecessors  have  captured  the  inter- 
est and  imagination,  not  only  of  millions  of 
Americans,  But  of  multitudes  around  the 
world.  Even  those  dubious  about  the  jjolicies 
of  the  United  States  have  acknowledged  the 
benign  influence  and  technical  leadership 
represented  by  this  endeavor.  It  is  hard  to 
think  of  another  federal  program  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  accomplishing  its 
goals,  or  so  generally  recognized  as  positive 
in  its  effects.  It  is  an  example  of  what  we  do 
best. 

If  we  back  off  from  the  enterprise  of  the 
planets,  we  will  be  losing  on  many  levels  si- 
multaneously. By  examining  other  worlds— 
their  weather,  their  climate,  their  geology, 
their  organic  chemistry,  the  possibility  of 
life— we  calibrate  our  own  world.  We  learn 
better  how  to  understand  and  improve  the 
Earth.  Planetary  exploration  is  an  activity 
involving  high  technology  which  has  many 
important  applications  to  the  national  and 
global  economy— robotics  and  computer  sys- 
tems being  two  of  many  examples.  It  uses 
aerospace  technology  in  an  enterprise  which 
is  a  credit  to  our  nation,  our  species  and  our 
epoch.  And  planetary  exploration  is  an  ad- 
venture of  historic  proportions.  A  thousand 
years  from  now  our  age  will  be  remembered 
because  this  was  the  moment  when  we  first 
set  sail  for  the  planets. 

In  the  decades  of  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
dozens  of  American  missions  were  launched 
to  the  Moon  and  the  Planets.  For  the 
decade  of  the  1980s  at  most  one  such  launch 
has  been  approved,  and  even  it  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. We  write  to  ask  your  support  to 
ensure  the  survival  of  planetary  exploration 
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in  the  United  States.  Survival  truly  is  at 
stake,  because  once  the  engineering  teams 
are  dispersed,  the  scientists  demoralized, 
and  the  facilities  closed  or  redirected  to 
other  functions,  it  would  take  many  years 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  to  return  us  to 
our  present  capabilities.  The  minimum  level 
of  effort  essential  for  such  survival  is  to 
complete  the  Galileo  orbiter  and  probe  for 
launch  to  Jupiter  in  1985,  to  approve  at 
least  one  other  new  planetary  mission  for 
launch  in  this  decade  and  to  maintain  the 
base  support  for  science  and  engineering 
necessary  to  revitalize  the  program  when  a 
stronger  economy  can  support  it. 

We  and  millions  of  Americans  will  appre- 
ciate any  help  you  give  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  planets. 

Carl  Sagan, 

President 
David  Morrison. 
Chairman^  American  Astronomical  Sod 
ety.  Division  for  Planetary  Sciences. 

(And  a  scientist's  plea  from  the  heart.) 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  true  that  out  of  every  $100  the  US 
spends,  the  planetary  program  costs  three 
cents.  The  result  of  this  0.03  percent  invest- 
ment, however,  is  supporting  a  great  deal 
more  than  its  share  of  our  present  US  econ- 
omy with  such  offshoots  as  communication 
satellites,  image  processing  of  satellite  data 
(weather  photos,  lake  pollution,  crop 
growth,  mineral  and  coal  deposits,  for  exam- 
ple), a  vast  computer,  calculator,  and  micro- 
electronics industry,  and  the  whole  solar 
voltaics  industry,  to  name  but  a  few.  Some 
of  the  top  industries  in  the  US  today  are 
direct  space  science  spinoffs. 

Most  of  today's  great  technological  break- 
throughs have  come  from  the  space  pro- 
gram, and  the  present  satellite  surveillance, 
jet  propulsion,  computer  missile  monitoring 
and  so  on  that  give  our  country  its  present 
military  edge  are  results  of  military  applica- 
tions of  basic  space  science  developed  tech- 
nology. And  these  are  but  some  of  the  off- 
shoots of  trying  to  learn  how  worlds  work— 
ours  Included. 

We  must  watch  our  level  of  man-made 
COt  pollution,  the  Venusian  atmosphere  has 
taught  us.  And  the  ozone  layer  must  be  kept 
intact  or  the  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun 
will  kill  off  our  plant  life,  as  arid  Mars  at- 
tests. What  amazing  insights  into  our  own 
hurricanes  and  tornadoes,  and  what  causes 
them,  have  been  gained  by  studying  them  in 
the  atmospheres  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  One 
need  only  mention  the  earthquake-like 
faults  on  Jupiter's  moon  Ganymede  and 
Saturn's  Enceladus,  and  the  volcanoes  on 
Jupiter's  moon  lo  to  indicate  how  much  our 
knowledge  of  such  things  has  grown  toward 
understanding,  predicting,  and  some  day 
perhaps  preventing  such  uncontrolled 
forces  on  Earth. 

And  how  vital  is  our  understanding  of  the 
Sun,  the  source  of  all  energy  on  Earth,  if  we 
are  to  solve  an  "energy  crisis."  Finally,  the 
prestige  of  the  US  is  never  more  enhanced, 
(not  with  military  might  nor  with  economic 
clout),  than  when  we  demonstrate  what 
freedom  means  by  overcoming  the  confines 
of  Earth  for  the  peaceful  purpose  of  discov- 
ering knowledge  of  our  place  in  the  universe 
for  all  mankind. 

Thus  you  see  I  feel  a  great  injustice  is 
being  done,  to  the  vital  scientific  communi- 
ty in  the  immediate  place,  but  to  the  entire 
US  population  in  the  very  near  run,  by  the 
present  annihilation  of  what  amounts  to  the 
space  exploration  part  of  NASA.  The  plane- 
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tary  program  has  ssuirificed  many  years 
worth  of  funding  and  development  time  to 
get  the  space  shuttle  built— the  promised 
source  for  much  cheaper  planetary  probe 
launches  among  other  things.  Now  that  it  is 
built,  such  planetary  projects  are  being  can- 
celled outright,  virtually  reducing  NASA,  (if 
this  trend  continues),  to  a  mostly  military 
orbital  trucking  service. 

To  put  things  in  perspective,  it  may  be 
helpful,  for  example,  to  point  out  that  the 
cancelled  US  Halley's  comet  mission  would 
have  cost  the  US  a  little  less  th&n  nine 
hours  worth  of  its  yearly  military  or  welfare 
budget.  And  yet  we  are  far  better  protected, 
far  better  fed,  and  I  dare  say.  far  more  in- 
spired as  a  people  for  such  explorations. 

The  history  of  mankind's  civilization  and 
enlightenment   is   directly   linked   to    [its] 
searching  and  growing  awareness  of  [its]  en- 
vironment. I  believe  this  pioneering  spirit,  a 
prime  essential  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, is  still  undying  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people.  It  is  of  essential  importance  now  for 
them  to  let  their  government  know. 
Ladrance  Reeve  E>oyle, 
Space  Image  Processing  Group, 
NASA  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.m 


A  REACTION  TO  STOCKMAN 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  will  be  a  lot  written  about 
Budget  Director  Stockman  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  but  today's  Detroit 
Free  Press  lead  editorial  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  assessing  the  situa- 
tion. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  this  editorial  to  your  attention. 

Bad  Medicine:  Cynicism  and  Guesswork 
Mark  the  Reagan  Economic  Cure 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman's  revela- 
tions on  now  the  Reagan  economic  plan  was 
shaped  show  how  much  of  that  plan  was 
based  on  guesswork,  cynicism  and  outright 
deception.  "Supply-side  economics"  turns 
out  to  be  a  slogan  to  mask  the  old  trickle- 
down  policies,  in  which  the  chief  object  is 
slashing  the  income  tax  rates  of  the  rich.  In 
Mr.  Stockman's  words,  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
plan  "was  always  a  Trojan  horse  to  bring 
down  the  top  rate"  paid  by  wealthy  taxpay- 
ers from  70  percent  to  50  percent. 

Some  of  the  problematic  results  of  the 
Reagan  program.  Mr.  Stockman  indicates, 
became  visible  as  early  as  April,  though  the 
administration  still  keeps  up  the  pretense 
that  a  combination  of  budget  cuts  that  hurt 
the  poor,  tax  cuts  that  benefit  the  rich  and 
increased  defense  spending  will  somehow 
lead  to  a  burst  of  renewed  prosperity.  Mean- 
while, the  "swamp"  of  waste  Mr.  Stockman 
saw  in  the  Defense  Department  is  still  ig- 
nored by  the  president.  The  budget  director 
believed  as  much  as  $30  billion  could  t>e  cut: 
Mr.  Reagan  is  resisting  even  a  token  cut  of 
$2  billion. 

Colncidentally  with  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stockman's  remarks  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, President  Reagan  admitted  Wednesday 
that  the  recession  may  last  for  months  and 
the  balanced  budget  is  but  a  distant  dream. 
This  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  economic  forecasts.  The  news 
is  not  that  the  Reagan  plan  isn't  working, 
only  that  at  last  the  numl>ers  have  made  an 
impression  upon  Mr.  Reagan  himself. 
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The  question  is.  what  is  he  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  answer,  apparently,  is  that  he 
will  continue  to  tiptoe  around  the  swelling 
military  budget  and  hack  some  more  from 
social  programs  that  have  already  been  mu- 
tilated. The  safety  net.  like  the  balanced 
budget,  now  exists  only  in  the  imagination. 

It  should  be  more  evident  than  ever  that 
what  Mr.  Reagan  offers  us  is  a  budget  more 
concerned  with  ideology  than  with  either 
economics  or  reality.  Its  goal  is  to  buoy  the 
rich,  to  dismantle  the  social  services  and 
income  maintenance  programs  that  so 
offend  rockbound  conservatives  and  to  cut 
back  the  role  of  the  federal  government  for 
the  sake  of  cutting;  without  regard  to  the 
merits  of  what  is  being  done.  How  else  to  ex- 
plain why  a  president  who  talked  so  tough 
about  cracking  down  on  crime  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  seeking  budget  cuts  that  will  leave 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  too  poor 
to  gas  up  the  investigators'  cars,  to  protect 
informants  or  to  illustrate  the  runaway 
drug  trade? 

Mr.  Reagan  has  never  had  a  program  for 
eliminating  deficit  spending,  merely  for 
transferring  it  from  social  services  and  enti- 
tlement programs  to  the  military  budget— 
although  spending  on  superfluous  weapons 
systems  is  inflationary,  creates  no  jobs  for 
those  who  need  them  most  and  is  skewed 
geographically  against  the  regions  is  great- 
est need  of  help. 

And  Mr.  Stockman's  comments  confirm 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  supply-side  theory. 
The  budget  director,  nonetheless,  has  en- 
gaged in  a  remarkable  exercise  in  cynicism, 
using  supply-side  mumbo-jumbo  to  get  the 
Reagan  program  through  Congress.  The 
Democrats  now  hastening  to  hang  him 
share  the  guilt  for  swallowing  the  scheme 
and  for  competing  with  Mr.  Reagan  in  the 
rush  to  cut  taxes  helter-shelter. 

There  is,  at  last,  growing  alarm  and  skep- 
ticism abut  the  president's  course  even 
among  influential  Republican  Senators.  The 
Senate  leaders  who  met  with  Mr.  Reagan 
last  week  pressed  him  to  moderate  the 
budget-cutting  and  consider  ways  to  raise 
taxes.  They  were  unsuccessful,  but  the 
latest  proposals  for  cutting  the  budget  are 
almost  certain  to  face  bipartisan  resistance. 
And  while  Mr.  Reagan  is  backing  off  even 
from  the  tax  increases  he  himself  proposed 
in  September,  "revenue  enhancement"  is 
gaining  adherents  in  Congress. 

Even  the  president  now  concedes  his  eco- 
nomic medicine  isn't  working.  His  budget  di- 
rector admits  much  of  it  is  quackery.  On  the 
heels  of  those  remarkable  admissions,  what 
is  needed  is  not  the  stiffening  of  the  admin- 
istration's stance  that  Mr.  Reagan  has 
called  for,  but  for  Congress  to  force  a 
change  in  the  prescription.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LIVINGSTON  L. 
BIDDLE,  JR, 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  must  be  an  especially 
gifted  individual,  able  to  support  art- 
ists and  artistic  institutions,  yet  with- 
out creating  or  sanctioning  an  "offi- 
cial" art.  One  who  has  performed  this 
task  with  skill,  dedication,  and  com- 
passion is  Livingston  L.   Biddle,  Jr., 
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whose  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  NEA 
ended  this  week. 

Liv  Biddle  encouraged  private  sup- 
port of  the  arts  and  created  programs 
to  assist  artists  and  institutions  In 
management  and  fund  raising.  He 
made  the  peer  panel  review  system, 
the  heart  of  the  Endowment's  grant 
making  process,  more  representative 
and  made  the  presidentially  appointed 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  a  far 
more  active  advisory  body.  He  assem- 
bled one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  tal- 
ented staffs  that  I  have  seen  in  my 
years  in  the  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  which  oversees  the  En- 
dowments, I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  Liv  over  the  years 
as  he  implemented  the  policies  he 
helped  draft  into  law  in  1965.  He  was 
always  candid  and  knew  when  to  rely 
on  his  own  considerable  knowledge 
and  when  to  defer  to  the  views  of 
others.  He  was  rare  among  administra- 
tors not  only  in  his  ability  to  delegate 
responsibility  to  his  staff,  but  in  his 
willingness  to  give  them  credit  for  a 
job  well  done. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Livingston  Biddle 
leave  public  service  after  so  many 
years.  I  am  not  sure  what  his  and  his 
dear  wife  Catherina's  future  plans  in- 
clude—perhaps writing  another  novel 
or  running  another  ballet.  I  hope  he 
will  not  engage  in  singing  as  a  profes- 
sion. He  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
Congress  for  his  service  on  behalf  of 
the  people  and  our  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  healthy  future.* 


NATIONAL  OPERATING  ROOM 
NURSES'  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Operating  Room 
Nurses  of  America.  November  14,  1981, 
has  been  proclaimed  Operating  Room 
Nurses'  Day,  in  recognition  of  the  Na- 
tion's registered  nurses  who  practice 
in  the  operating  room.  Surgery  today 
is  hightly  technical,  sophisticated,  and 
exacting,  and  operating  room  nurses 
are  trained  both  to  provide  nursing 
care  and  to  manage  the  operating 
room  environment.  They  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  these  skills, 
which  they  exhibit  daily  in  caring  for 
patients  in  medical.<;enters  across  the 
country.  Their  job  is  indeed  a  multifa- 
ceted  one,  in  which  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  patient's  physical 
and  emotional  needs  before,  during 
and  after  surgery.  The  operating  room 
nurse  must  possess  not  only  medical 
knowledge  and  technical  expertise,  but 
also  great  resources  of  human  compas- 
sion   and    understanding.    They    are 
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highly  depended  on  by  both  doctor 
and  patient,  often  acting  as  a  go-be- 
tween for  these  two  parties.  In  these 
ways,  and  by  recognizing  that  the  sur- 
gical patient  is  going  through  a  major 
crisis  in  his  life,  they  greatly  humanize 
the  hospital  or  clinical  atmosphere. 
The  personal  attentions  and  reassur- 
ing, capable  manner  of  the  operating 
room  nurse  do  much  to  allay  a  pa- 
tient's fears  and  make  his  hospital 
stay  a  less  trying  experience.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  all  join  me  in  recognizing 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  this 
fine  group  of  skilled  professionals  on 
National  Operating  Room  Nurses' 
Day.* 


SPECIAL  INTERESTS  OR 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE? 
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except  possibly  In  the  westernmost  section 
of  each  time  zone,  and  only  then  for  a  mat- 
ters of  days.  Backers  of  the  bill  also  say  the 
change  in  March  would  not  result  In  any  In- 
crease in  traffic  fatalities  for  schoolchil- 
dren. And  any  sUte  could  exempt  itself 
from  daylight-saving  time  for  the  whole 
summer. 

Whether  more  daylight  in  the  afternoon 
would  actually  save  approximately  100,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  as  claimed,  is  difficult  to 
know  without  a  trial,  but  243  members  of 
the  House  voted  to  give  the  change  a  try. 
They  may  have  seen  opinion  polls,  cited  by 
backers  of  the  bill,  that  show  the  public  fa- 
voring the  change  by  a  2-to-l  margin.  Or 
they  may  have  recognized  this  year's  bill  as 
the  most  sensible  one  on  a  subject  that  by 
now  is  wasting  more  congressional  time 
than  it  should.  With  Senate  approval,  a 
harmless,  popular  change  could  take  effect 
next  year.* 
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pressing  our  appreciation  to  Ming 
Quong  for  all  their  fine  work  and  out- 
standing programs  and  to  wish  them 
continued  success  in  treating  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children.* 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  in  the  November  4  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post  an  editorial  in 
support  of  expanding  daylight  saving 
time.  As  you  know,  the  bipartisan  bill 
that  I  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  intro- 
duced, passed  the  House  on  October 
28.  Our  bill  will  expand  daylight 
saving  time  by  2  months.  The  simple 
task  of  turning  back  our  clocks  1  hour 
for  the  additional  months  of  March 
and  April  will  save  our  country  6  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  every  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
move  the  companion  bill  (S.  49  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Cranston  and 
TsoNGAS).  With  Americans  favoring  an 
extension  of  daylight  saving  time  by  a 
2-to-l  margin,  how  can  the  Senate  do 
anything  else? 

Clock- Watching  on  Capitol  Hill 

Do  cows  really  care  what  time  the  clock 
says  when  they're  being  milked,  or  is  it  a 
case  of  the  milker  caring  more  than  the 
milkee?  Every  other  year  or  so.  Congress 
considers  legislation  to  allow  more  than  the 
current  six  months  of  daylight  saving 
time— and  every  time  the  farmers  and  their 
cows  are  cited  as  reasons  not  to  give  up  an- 
other minute  of  standard  time.  But  this 
year,  the  House  has  passed  a  bill— a  perfect- 
ly reasonable  modification  of  the  current  ar- 
rangement—that would  extend  daylight 
saving  time  for  an  additional  two  months 
every  year  by  starting  it  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  March  instead  of  the  last  Sunday  in 
April. 

Supporters  of  this  change  note  that 
having  another  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
afternoons  of  March  and  April  would  not 
only  allow  more  time  for  outdoor  work  and 
recreation,  but  would  also  result  in  some 
energy  savings  because  less  electricity  would 
be  used.  In  urban  areas,  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  day  is  also  popular  with  people  who 
don't  particularly  enjoy  going  home  from 
work  in  the  twilight  or  dark. 

The  change  would  make  sunrise  an  hour 
later,  but  by  March  this  wouldn't  put 
schoolchildren  out  the  door  in  the  dark. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MING  QUONG 
CHILDREN'S  CENTER 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ming  Quong  Children's  Center  on 
their  100th  anniversary  for  the  contri- 
butions the  center  has  made  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  children  and  their 
families. 

The  center,  located  in  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.,  has  dedicated  100  years  of  serv- 
ice to  providing  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment program  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed young  people.  Organized  in 
1881  by  a  group  of  San  Francisco 
churchwomen,  the  center  was  original- 
ly established  as  a  rescue  mission  for 
young  Chinese  slave  girls.  The  center 
has  changed  with  time  from  a  rescue 
shelter  to  an  orphanage,  and  currently 
to  a  treatment  program  for  young 
people  with  special  needs.  Many  of 
their  clients  have  been  referred  from 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Today,  the  Ming  Quong  Center  dis- 
tinguishes itself  as  a  private,  charita- 
ble children's  center  which  offers  both 
day  and  residential  treatment  for 
youngsters.  An  impressive  and  dedicat- 
ed staff  of  administrators  and  educa- 
tors are  essential  components  of  this 
high  quality  program.  The  staff  fo- 
cuses on  academic,  social,  and  emo- 
tional goals  to  be  achieved  in  a  family- 
oriented  therapeutic  program.  A 
family  atmosphere  which  places  great 
emphasis  on  an  individual's  special 
needs  is  a  top  priority  of  the  center. 

A  combination  of  qualified  staff,  ef- 
fective program  development,  expand- 
ed facilities,  and  the  pressing  need  for 
the  center's  efforts  make  Ming  Quong 
an  easily  supportable  organization  for 
governmental  agencies  as  well  as  pri- 
vate groups  and  individuals.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  and 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  to  join  with  me  in  ex- 


CONGRESSMAN  BOLAND  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  came  across  an  in- 
sightful and  important  essay  written 
by  our  colleague,  Eddie  Boland,  on  the 
dangerous  drift  in  U.S.  space  policy. 
Given  the  two  hats  Congressman 
BoLAND  wears  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  he  is  per- 
haps in  the  best  position  in  the  Con- 
gress to  critique  U.S.  space  policy. 

The  essay,  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks, 
deals  with  more  than  the  steadily  de- 
creasing civilian  space  program  due  to 
budget  cuts.  The  implications  of  those 
cuts  are  clearly  laid  out,  specifically 
the  "militarization"  of  the  NASA,  the 
civilian  space  agency.  Not  only  does 
Congressman  Boland  warn  (or  should 
I  say  predict?)  of  the  conversion  of 
NASA  into  a  trucking  company  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  he  de- 
scribes the  almost  inevitable  shift  of 
civilian  space  technologies  to  Europe 
and  Japan,  who  are  seeking  markets  in 
this  field  of  U.S.  leadership. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
needs  a  long-term  civilian  space  policy 
that  will  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  this  area  of  human  development.  It 
is  also  clear  that  we  are  considering 
random  budget  cuts  without  such  a 
policy,  and  with  little  thought  to  the 
implications  of  those  budget  cuts. 

As  one  who  has  introduced  a  modest 
civilian  space  policy  bill,  I  welcome  the 
calls  by  leaders  like  Eddie  Boland  for 
the  United  States  to  set  out  a  coherent 
space  policy. 

I  commend  the  following  essay  to 
my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  Nov.  2,  1981] 

Squeezing  the  Bright  Promise  Out  of  the 
Space  Program 

(By  Edward  P.  Boland) 
When  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  re- 
turned to  the  California  desert  last  spring, 
we  were  all  filled  with  pride  and  renewed 
hope.  After  years  of  discouragement  and 
setbacks,  the  shuttle  flew  a  perfect  mission, 
meeting  every  objective.  We  celebrated  the 
accomplishment  of  that  day.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  never  was  this  nation's  space 
program  beset  by  more  uncertainty,  greater 
disarray  and  a  cloudier  future  in  all  its  30- 
year  history. 

What  has  gone  wrong?  There  is  no  simple 
answer  to  that  question.  But  it  is  clear  that 
too    few    dollars    are    chasing    too    many 
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projects  with  too  many  technological  prob- 
lems. 

In  a  talk  given  3V4  years  ago,  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  I  made  the  observation  that, 
"after  all  the  uncontrollables  are  funded, 
the  remaining  25  percent  (of  the  budget) 
comes  under  increasing  pressure  to  make 
cuts.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  one  of  those  agencies  that 
are  within  that  25  percent— and  any  Presi- 
dent who  is  struggling  to  balance  a  budget, 
whether  it  is  1980  or  1981  or  1982  or  1983. 
will  continue  to  squeeze  all  'controllable' 
programs." 

That  is  what  has  been  happening.  And 
from  all  indications  it  will  continue  to 
happen.  The  Presidents  latest  budget  re- 
ductions only  serve  to  emphasize  this,  and 
successive  efforts  to  cut  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  an  already  shrinking 
NASA  budget  have  resulted  in  a  space  pro- 
gram with  little  or  no  direction. 

In  the  past  18  months,  NASA  has  faced 
three  separate  budget  retrenchments. 

The  first  occurred  in  March,  1980,  when 
President  Jimmy  Carter  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  $220  million  below  the  original  1981 
budget  request.  NASA's  response  was  pre- 
dictable. The  agency  attempted  to  absorb 
the  budget  reduction  by  stretching  out  all 
programs  and  canceling  none  of  them. 

While  at  first  glance  this  appears  attrac- 
tive—and certainly  can  be  expected  as  a  nat- 
ural reaction  of  NASA  to  placate  all  its  con- 
stitutencies— the  "stretch-everything-out" 
policy  inevitably  leads  to  unacceptably  high 
costs,  which  in  turn  can  only  serve  to  com- 
plicate the  allocation  of  already  scarce  dol- 
lars. When  a  President  does  not  support  the 
entire  NASA  program  on  the  schedule  that 
was  originally  planned,  some  programs  must 
be  pared  or  canceled  and  new  priorities 
must  be  struck.  Stretching  it  all  out  is  not 
the  answer. 

The  second  major  budget  retrenchment 
occurred  in  March,  1981,  when  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  slicing  $800  million  from  the 
original  1982  NASA  request. 

That  was  followed  by  a  third  budget 
tremor  sent  to  Congress  in  the  past  month. 
It  proposes  cutting  an  additional  $367  mil- 
lion below  the  March  reductions.  These 
1982  budget  crunches  have  had  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  hand  grenade  into  the  middle  of 
programs  that  are  already  beset  by  both 
funding  constraints  and  technological  prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  victim  of  the 
dollar  crunch  has  been  the  space  shuttle. 
Tragic  because,  although  its  funding  has 
been  partially  "held  harmless,"  the  promise 
of  the  shuttle  appears  dimmer  with  each 
new  NASA  announcement. 

At  the  beginning  of  1981,  48  shuttle 
flights  had  been  scheduled  by  NASA 
through  1985.  After  the  Reagan  reductions 
were  sent  to  Congress,  that  target  was 
trimmed  by  14  missions.  We  now  hear  that 
there  is  a  $700  million  problem  with  devel- 
opment and  production  of  shuttle  orbiters 
in  fiscal  1983.  Unless  that  money  is  found 
within  the  total  federal  budget— or  unless 
some  cost-saving  measures  can  be  imple- 
mented—the number  of  shuttle  flights 
through  1985  could  be  reduced  to  only  24. 
This  would,  for  all  practical  purposes,  force 
almost  every  commercial  satellite  back  into 
more  expensive  expandable  launchers  or— 
even  worse— onto  the  European  Ariane 
launcher. 

On  the  eve  of  the  shuttle's  second  launch, 
that  is  not  a  happy  picture.  But  the  shuttle 
ha£  not  had  a  model  development  history.  It 
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has  been  plagued  by  expensive  main-engine 
and  thermal-tile  problems.  It  is  overweight 
and  overcost  and.  as  if  that  weren't  enough, 
the  Air  Force  has  always  been  a  reluctant 
bride  in  this  joint  venture.  E^ren  after  a  suc- 
cessful first  flight,  there  are  those  in  the 
Air  Force  who  would  stiU  like  to  see  the 
shuttle  die  an  early  death.  Regrettably,  in 
the  halls  of  the  Pentagon,  the  shuttle  suf- 
fers from  the  "Not  Invented  Here"  syn- 
drome. 

Still,  when  you  discard  bureaucratic  rival- 
ries and  technological  mishaps,  it  all  comes 
back  to  a  problem  of  dollars.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  squeeze  a  major  shuttle  development 
program  and  new  planetary  missions  and 
new  application  missions  and  aeronautical 
research  out  of  a  continually  contracting 
budget.  It  is  like  trying  to  put  10  pounds  of 
potatoes  into  a  5-pound  bag.  Understand- 
ably, NASA  has  attempted  to  do  just  that. 
But  it  defies  the  laws  of  physics,  and  simply 
will  not  work. 

And  so  NASA  is  at  the  crossroads.  Deci- 
sions must  be  made,  and  made  soon,  on  the 
future  role  of  the  U.S.  civilian  space  agency. 
What  will  happen  to  the  space  shuttle?  Will 
it  become  a  $15  billion  white  elephant? 
Clearly,  it  can  never  be  a  reliable  and  profit- 
able civilian  space  transportation  system 
unless  the  turnaround  time  between  flights 
can  be  drastically  reduced.  That  cannot  be 
done  without  sufficient  money  to  fund 
enough  flights  to  demonstrate  its  workabil- 
ity. 

So  the  shuttle  is  caught  in  a  vicious  circle, 
and,  painful  as  it  is  to  admit,  perhaps  its 
promise  as  a  cheap  reusable  civilian  launch 
system  may  never  be  realized.  Ironically, 
the  shuttle  may  gradually  evolve  primarily 
into  a  military  vehicle.  That  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  pill  to  swallow  because.  In 
trying  to  hold  the  shuttle's  funding  harm- 
less, nearly  all  NASA's  science  and  applica- 
tions programs  are  being  sacrificed.  That 
tragic  and  frustrating  scenario  appears  to  be 
the  trend. 

NASA  faces  other  problems— potentially 
even  more  difficult.  The  fiscal  1983  budget 
process  is  now  under  way  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  If  the  1982  cuts 
are  repeated  in  1983,  we  may  be  seeing  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  NASA  as  a  civilian 
space  agency. 

In  effect,  we  may  be  witnessing  the  gradu- 
al "militarization"  of  NASA.  Sadly,  we  may 
see  NASA  become  nothing  more  than  an 
arm  of  the  Department  of  Defense  tasked 
with  running  a  trucking  company.  That 
would  abrogate  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans many  science,  applications  and 
communications  programs  in  the  next 
decade.  Perhaps  the  picture  is  not  that 
bleak.  But,  again,  when  one  looks  at  the 
trends,  it  is  hard  to  escape  these  conclu- 
sions. 

Whatever  ultimately  comes  from  these 
and  other  questions,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
past  three  years  NASA's  budgets  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  support  the  space  pro 
gram  justified  before  Congress.  But  the  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  shrinkage  of  those 
budgets  and  the  stretchout  of  programs  has 
not  saved  money.  It  has  cost  more  money. 
And,  until  a  space  policy  is  set  out  that  suc- 
ceeding Administrations  and  Congresses  will 
stick  with,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  pay 
more  for  less.* 
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H.R.  2456— THE  U.S.  FLAGSHIP 
PAIR  COMPETITION  ACT 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  period  of  austere  budget- 
ing, the  Congress  must  recognize  and 
assign  priority  to  those  tax  expendi- 
tures from  which  our  Nation  realizes 
multiple  benefits.  Because  H.R.  2456. 
the  U.S.  Flagship  Fair  Competition 
Act,  uUimates  in  more  than  a  single 
benefit  for  America,  I  want  to  speak  in 
its  support,  and  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  full  House. 

We  easily  recognize  that  a  strong 
U.S.-flag  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
working  the  oceans  of  the  world  both 
encourages  and  serves  domestic/for- 
eign commerce.  Thus,  this  fleet  con- 
tributes to  our  economc  well-being, 
both  through  the  merchandising  of 
commodities  and  manufactured  goods 
as  well  as  the  gainful  employment  of 
American  workers  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  job  market.  However, 
we  may  tend  not  to  recognize  that  this 
same  strong  U-S.-flag  fleet  is— as  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  called  it— our  fourth 
line  of  defense. 

Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  who  was  and 
remains  one  of  America's  most  re- 
spected authorities  on  the  influence  of 
seapower  en  history,  reduced  the  prob- 
lems of  operating  freely  on  the  seas  to 
a  simple  formula:  Navy  plus  bases  plus 
merchant  marine  equals  seapower. 

Even  today,  in  this  age  of  the  air- 
plane and  rocket,  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  men  and  materials  by  sea  is 
still  vital  to  our  national  defense.  The 
essence  of  this  vital  role  was  recently 
stated  in  current  terms  we  all  can  rec- 
ognize: 

In  a  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  Soviets 
drive  to  work,  while  we  have  an  8.000-mile 
nautical  fire  hose  to  string. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  behooves  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  United  States  is 
not  found  "on  the  short  end  of  the 
string." 

Recent  figures  indicate  a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  the  Soviet  Union's  merchant 
fleet  within  only  17  years.  Such  an 
achievement  was  not  happenstance, 
but  the  targeted  result  of  purposeful 
Soviet  national  policies  that  increased 
shipbuilding  capabilities,  supported 
healthy  maritime  markets,  and  cre- 
ated a  supply  of  ships  and  trained 
seamen. 

Navy  Secretary  Lehman  pinpoints 
one  of  the  shocking  side  effects  of 
such  Russian  policies:  "There  are 
more  Soviet  .  .  .  than  American  ships 
operating  in  (our  own)  country's  for- 
eign trade." 

During  these  same  years,  the  U.S. 
sea  merchant  policy  seems  to  have 
been  no  policy  at  all. 
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At  long  last,  we  are  hearing  from 
many  corners  the  call  for  a  reversal  of 
such  nonpolicy.  I  feel  that  H.R.  2456  is 
such  a  call.  Obviously,  no  one  piece  of 
congressional  legislation  of  itself  will 
achieve  the  reversal  necessary  to 
achieve  the  strong  merchant  marine 
we  all  desire  to  see.  An  important  step 
was  the  transfer  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  the  Transporation  De- 
partment—authorized this  past  July 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  the  following  month. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  designated  as  offi- 
cial spokesman  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  proposal  of  H.R.  2456  to  reduce 
the  depreciation  period  for  American- 
built  vessels  from  14.5  to  5  years,  to- 
gether with  other  capital  cost  recovery 
provisions  included  in  this  measure, 
should  be  another  vital  step  toward 
encouraging  increased  American  ship- 
building on  a  basis  that  will  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market. 

We  must  get  our  ships  built  and  out 
to  sea  quickly.  Then  we  need  to  devel- 
op those  further  policies  which  will 
strenthen  our  maritime  industry's 
commercial  services,  while  at  the  same 
time  enlarging  its  potential  for  serving 
as  the  U.S.  fourth  line  of  defense.* 


EDUCATION  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  on  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  and  the  residents  of  my 
home  town  of  Taylor,  Mich.  During 
recent  weeks,  the  national  media  has 
focused  attention  on  the  fiscal  dilem- 
ma of  the  Taylor  Public  School  Dis- 
trict, our  State  educational  system  as 
a  whole,  and  the  plight  of  the  school 
children  in  Taylor,  who  may  soon  be 
left  out  in  the  educational  cold. 

While  the  potential  closing  of 
schools  is  a  situation  my  constituents 
and  I  are  very  distressed  about,  it 
could  very  well  arise  in  each  and  every 
Member's  congressional  district.  The 
schools  of  the  Nation  are  in  desperate 
financial  trouble.  Some  local  school 
districts  are  facing  more  difficult  situ- 
ations that  others.  But  unfortunately 
my  home  State  of  Michigan  and  its 
schools  are  suffering  under  the  abso- 
lute worst  economic  conditions  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  more  vivid  ex- 
ample of  this  anguish  than  the  Taylor 
School  District. 

The  citizens  of  Taylor  have  gone  to 
the  polls  three  times  to  vote  on  mil- 
lage  to  support  their  schools.  And, 
each  time,  out  of  absolute  desperation, 
they  have  rejected  the  millage.  I  be- 
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lieve  that,  to  a  great  extent,  my  con- 
stituents have  rejected  these  millages 
because  the  school  tax  is  the  only  tax 
which  is  put  before  them,  for  an  up  or 
down  vote.  With  it.  they  can  express 
their  current  attitude  on  their  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  comments 
as  a  warning  to  my  colleagues  to  make 
them  aware  of  the  challenges  before 
our  system  of  public  school  financing. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  a  number  of  false  assumptions 
being  made  about  the  crisis  which  has 
beset  the  Taylor  School  District.  The 
first— and  the  most  widely  held— is 
that  in  some  fashion,  the  State  can 
take  over  the  schools  and  the  funding 
for  them.  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  There  is  absolutely  no  provi- 
sion under  State  law  which  permits  a 
financial  takeover  of  a  local  school  dis- 
trict by  the  State.  And,  even  if  there 
were,  the  State  is  not  in  any  position 
financially  to  do  so.  While  President 
Reagan  has  now  declared  that  the 
Nation  is  in  a  recession,  Michigan  is 
suffering  from  a  depression.  Not 
meaning  to  bring  humor  into  what  I 
see  as  a  very  serious  situation,  the  old, 
worn  story  about  when  the  Nation's 
economy  has  a  cold,  Michigan  suffers 
from  pneumonia,  certainly  applies  in 
1981. 

Under  the  State's  constitution, 
Michigan  is  required  to  balance  its 
budget  annually.  Because  the  econom- 
ic predictions  of  the  Governor,  the  leg- 
islature, the  department  of  manage- 
ment and  budget  and  even  the  prestig- 
ious research  seminar  in  quantitative 
economics  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan predicted  a  considerable  shortfall 
in  State  revenue,  the  Governor  has  al- 
ready been  forced  to  impose  a  $270 
million  executive  order  cutting  back 
on  State  spending.  And  this  move  was 
taken  in  only  the  very  first  month  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

It  is  anticipated  that  more  such 
orders  will  come  in  the  months  ahead. 

Our  nationally  respected  State  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction.  Dr. 
Phillip  E.  Runkel,  made  it  clear  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1981: 

There  will  be  no  state  bailout  for  finan- 
cially-troubled school  districts.  I  have  met 
with  the  Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  and  the 
minority  leaders  of  both  houses  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  this 
decision— no  bailout  for  the  districts. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  given 
my  long  and  close  friendship  with  Dr. 
Runkel,  that  he  is  giving  us  straight 
talk. 

Attorney  General  Frank  J.  Kelley 
also  has  confirmed  that  the  State 
cannot  take  over  the  district  financial- 
ly. On  October  18,  he  said: 

The  Governor,  the  legislature.  State 
school  officials  and  others  have  already  said 
there  is  no  pot  of  gold  available  in  Lansing. 
They  have  repeatedly  said  the  financial  fate 
of  the  local  school  district  is  in  the  hands  of 
local  voters. 
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The  Michigan  Constitution  does  not 
impose  a  duty  on  the  Michigan  Legislature 
to  appropriate  additional  State  funds  to 
those  school  districts  where  the  electors 
have  refused  to  approve  property  tax  limita- 
tion increases  for  school  operating  purposes. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  believe  that 
the  State  has  funds  available  for  aid  to 
school  districts  which  run  out  of  funds.  At- 
torney General  Kelley  said. 

Wayne  County  Circuit  Judge  Joseph 
B.  Sullivan  ruled  on  November  3  that 
the  State  must  advance  the  Taylor 
School  District  $2.1  million  on  its 
State  school  aid  payment  account  to 
enable  the  schools  to  stay  open  until 
the  millage  election  on  December  3. 
Some  believe  that  since  the  judge  was 
able  to  rule  in  this  way,  that  it  proves 
that  the  State  could  step  in  financial- 
ly. But  this  payment  is  strictly  an  ad- 
vance on  future  State  aid,  and  the  dis- 
trict has  already  been  reimbursed  for 
65  days  of  instruction,  even  though  it 
has  only  been  open  for  35  days.  So. 
even  without  this  new  payment,  the 
district  has  been  operating  in  the  hole. 
Without  a  new  infusion  of  funding, 
which  the  millage  would  provide,  the 
school  district  carmot  afford  to  stay 
open. 

Another  false  assumption  of  the 
residents  of  Taylor  is  that  they  are 
"overtaxed"  compared  to  neighboring 
school  districts.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  even  though  Taylor  has  a 
high  total  tax  rate,  at  16th  out  of  the 
36  school  districts  in  Wayne  County,  it 
is  clearly  not  at  the  top.  The  Taylor 
School  District  at  the  same  time  ranks 
27th  out  of  the  36  districts  in  local 
wealth— State  equalized  value— and  is, 
in  fact,  just  below  the  average  in  the 
county  in  per  pupil  operating  expendi- 
tures. 

That  the  fate  of  the  school  district 
and  its  16,000  students  lies  with  the 
will  of  the  local  voters  is  a  trusted— 
and  for  the  most  part— respected  tra- 
dition in  Michigan.  Local  control  of 
the  schools  is  a  policy  I  fought  for  as  a 
young  attorney  for  the  then-Taylor 
Township  schools,  as  a  delegate  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention,  and 
as  a  State  senator.  I  continue  to  work 
diligently  to  maintain  this  posture  in 
writing  Federal  education  statutes  on 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Our  schools  in  Michigan  rank  as 
some  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
From  its  very  beginning  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787  and  the  State's  first  constitu- 
tion in  1835,  Michigan  has  pledged  to 
its  citizens  tltat  "the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged,"  and 
that  a  "system  of  free  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools"  shall  be 
maintained. 

The  December  3  millage  vote  gives 
the  Taylor  voters  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  and  enrich  that  commit- 
ment. It  gives  them  the  prerogative  of 
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insuring  that  their  children  and  my 
grandchildren  receive  the  same  chance 
for  a  successful  future  that  we  had. 
For  the  1.246  seniors  expecting  to 
graduate  in  June,  it  means  that  they 
can  fulfill  their  long  held  plans— and 
dreams— first,  of  course,  to  receive  the 
diplomas  they've  worked  toward  for  13 
years  of  their  lives,  and  then  to  go  on 
to  school,  or  hold  a  responsible  job. 
But.  without  a  renewed  conmiitment 
on  the  part  of  the  voters,  these  chil- 
dren have  less  of  a  future  than  most 
of  their  parents  had.  The  voters 
cannot  afford  to  shut  the  school  doors, 
and  rob  their  children  of  just  1  year  of 
education,  because  they  could  well  be 
robbing  them  of  their  entire  futures  or 
setting  back  their  educational  progress 
irreparably. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Taylor 
schools  have  faced  some  very  difficult 
times  in  the  last  few  years.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  now  is  the  time 
to  put  that  all  behind  us.  There  are 
many  achievements  that  the  schools 
are  responsible  for  that  Taylor  resi- 
dents can  point  to  with  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm: 

Accreditation  by  the  North  Central 
Association  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

A  State  leadership  role  in  developing 
a  comprehensive  reading  and  math 
program  which  combines  State  and 
Federal  programs  and  funding. 

Selection  as  a  national  sample  for 
compensatory  education  distribution 
formulas. 

A  model  preschool  program. 

Outstanding  success  in  "mainstream- 
ing"  handicapped  children  into  regu- 
lar classrooms. 

A  successiul  public  works  grant  ap- 
plication for  a  new  vocational-techni- 
cal education  center. 

A  highly  acclaimed  teacher  in-serv- 
ice training  program,  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  Eastern  Michigan 
University  and  Wayne  State  Universi- 
ty, which  has  been  adopted  statewide 
as  the  "Taylor  Model." 

Not  only  does  the  passage  of  the  mil- 
lage make  good  sense  for  the  future  of 
our  children,  it  makes  good  economic 
sense.  If  the  millage  is  not  approved, 
Taylor  could  well  be  the  only  munici- 
pality in  the  entire  State  without 
public  school;.  What  impact  would 
this  have  on  home  values,  and  on  the 
ability  of  our  mayor  and  city  council 
to  attract  new  business  which  we  so 
desperately  need?  I  can  assure  you 
that  not  only  would  home  values 
plummet,  but  any  hope  of  bringing  in 
new  businesses  would  be  quashed. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  how  strongly 
I  believe  in  the  value  of  education  and 
the  importance  of  providing  it  for  our 
young  people.  My  ballot  will  be  cast  in 
the  affirmative  on  December  3.  I  truly 
hope  that  position  is  in  the  majority 
when  the  votes  are  counted.* 
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AMERICAN  LEGION  CALLS  FOR 
THE  RECOGNITION  OF  NAMIBIA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincere- 
ly find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  more  leaders  in  our 
Nation  are  not  aware  of  the  serious 
threat  that  the  Soviet  Union  poses  to 
the  Govenment  of  South  West  Africa/ 
Namibia,  and  therefore  to  U.S.  nation- 
al security. 

Namibia  has  the  largest  uranium 
mine  in  the  world,  exceeding  one-sixth 
of  all  the  known  uranium  in  the  West- 
em  World.  Namibia  also  holds  vast 
quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  and  gem 
diamonds.  Namibia's  importance  as  a 
trading  partner  will  be  even  more  sig- 
nificant and  vital  should  the  United 
States  become  a  signatory  to  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty  in  its  present  inferi- 
or form. 

In  addition,  the  deepwater  port  at 
Walvis  Bay  on  Namibia's  southwest 
coast  is  ideally  suited  for  harboring 
Soviet  nuclear  submarines  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bisect  the  oil  lifeline  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  United  States  and 
our  European  allies  in  NATO.  Over 
26.000  ships  a  year  pass  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
the  critical  minerals  needed  by  the 
West.  It  is  obvious  that  Soviet  control 
of  those  sea  lanes  and  the  South  At- 
lantic would  nearly  give  the  Soviets  a 
complete  victory  in  its  resource  war 
with  the  United  States  and  its  West- 
em  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  more  of 
us  speak  out  boldly  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  active  participation  in 
SWAPO's  terrorist  war  against  Na- 
mibia's nonracial,  representative  gov- 
ernment. SWAPO  terrorists  engage  in 
hit-and-run  raids  of  the  type  that  has 
become  all  too  familiar  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  Soviet  financed, 
trained,  and  equipped  terrorist  move- 
ments are  at  work.  SWAPO  terrorists 
plant  Russian  landmines  in  front  of 
schools,  stores,  and  other  civilian  lo- 
calities in  the  black  communities, 
using  murder  as  a  tool  with  which  to 
wrench  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  Namibia's  free  people. 

I  am  proud  of  the  American  Legion 
for  raising  its  voice  in  defense  of  the 
peoples  of  South  West  Africa/ Na- 
mibia. At  the  Legion's  63d  national 
convention  held  this  past  September  1 
through  September  3,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  concerning  Namibia.  The  text 
of  resolution  follows: 
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REsoLunoM  20— Namibia/South  West 
Africa 
(63d  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  September  1  to 
3.  1981) 

Whereas,  The  Nation  of  South  West 
Africa  have  been  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States  during  our  national  crisis, 
continues  to  be  so.  and 

Whereas,  free  elections  have  been  held 
with  a  multiraci&lly  balanced  government 
being  formed  named  the  DTA  in  the  majori- 
ty, and 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  have  failed 
to  recognize  it  as  a  legitimate  government 
because  of  Walvis  Bay  naval  base  controlled 
by  South  Africa,  was  not  uicluded  in  the 
transfer  of  properties  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  Communist  and  Third  World 
countries  refuse  to  recognize  the  legitimate 
elected  Government  of  South  West  Africa, 
namely  Namibia,  and 

Whereas,  with  the  Communists  in  control 
of  South  West  Africa  would  give  the  red 
belt  across  the  entire  Continent  of  Africa, 
controlling  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Indian.  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and 

Whereas,  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
western  world  are  dependent  u[>on  the  min- 
erals and  defense  of  the  sea  lanes,  depend- 
ent upon  for  our  survival; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
American  Legion  in  National  Convention  as- 
sembled in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  September  I 
to  3,  1981.  that  we  go  on  record  as  request- 
ing that  the  United  States  Government  rec- 
ognize the  present  legitimately  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  Namibia  as  the  legal  govern- 
ment.* 


LET'S    LABEL    CIGARETTES    FOR 
WHAT     THEY     ARE:     A     MAJOR 
CAUSE     OF     DEATH     AND     ILL-v 
NESS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  introduction 
of  H.R.  4957,  the  Comprehensive 
Smoking  Prevention  Education  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation  will  result  in  r. 
dramatic  increase  in  public  knowledge 
about  the  significant  adverse  health 
effects  of  smoking. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
An  estimated  54  million  Americans 
smoke  and  the  number  of  young  smok- 
ers—particularly yoimg  women— is  dis- 
turbingly high.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  health  of  smokers  suf- 
fers as  a  result  of  the  smoking  habit. 
The  increased  risk  of  serious  illness  is 
well  documented. 

Today  we  know  much  more  about 
the  adverse  health  effects  of  smoking 
than  we  did  when  the  first  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General  was  issued  in 
1964.  Today  we  know  that  smoking  is 
our  Nation's  most  preventable  cause  of 
illness. 

Smoking  is  the  No.  1  cause  of  lung 
cancer  and  is  a  significant  cause  of 
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larynx,    oral   cavity,    esophagus,    and 
bladder  cancer. 

Smoking  accounts  for  one-third  of 
all   heart  disease  deaths  and  nearly 
doubles  a  persons  risk  of  heart  attack. 
Smoking  is  a  major  cause  of  emphy- 
sema and  chronic  bronchitis. 

Smoking  significantly  increases  the 
risk  of  birth  defects  or  spontaneous 
abortion  during  pregnancy. 

Simply  put,  smoking  :r  a  major 
health  risk  factor  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  over  300,000 
Americans  each  year.  The  costs  in 
terms  of  unnecessary  health  care  ex- 
penditures and  lost  productivity  to  the 
U.S.  economy  are  a  multibillion-doUar 
national  embarrassment. 

Tragically,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  public— particularly  smokers— are 
unaware  of  this  information. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
cently reviewed  a  large  number  of 
studies  concerning  the  extent  of  con- 
sumer knowledge  about  the  health  ef- 
fects of  smoking.  Its  conclusions  were 
published  in  a  May  1981  Staff  Report. 
The  report  notes: 

.  .  .  the  evidence  indicates  that  many  con- 
sumers do  not  have  enough  information 
about  the  health  risks  of  smoking  in  order 
to  know  how  dangerous  smoking  is,  i.e.  what 
is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  health  risk 
of  smoking.  Many  consumers  also  do  not 
know  whether  the  general  health  risks  of 
smoking  have  any  personal  relevance  to 
themselves  or  whether  they  are  among 
those  groups  of  people  who  may  be  uniquely 
vulnerable  to  these  health  hazards.  Finally, 
without  more  specific,  concrete  information, 
consumers  have  a  more  difficult  time  re- 
membering and  are  less  likely  to  consider 
health  information  at  all  in  making  their 
smoking  decision. 

The  level  of  public  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding  about  the  health  ef- 
fects of  smoking  and  the  trend  of 
smokers  to  st^rt  at  younger  and 
younger  ages  highlights  the  need  for 
legislative  action.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  make  smokers  and  potential  smok- 
ers more  aware  that  smoking  is  a  cer- 
tain and  most  potent  killer. 

For  years  now  the  cigarette  industry 
has  sponsored  advertising  campaigns 
which  attribute  positive  lifestyle 
values  to  smoking.  These  efforts  have 
been  all  too  effective  and  have  served 
to  blunt  and  undercut  both  Federal 
and  private  sector  smoking  education 
activities.  Its  time  to  take  a  new  look 
at  developing  more  effective  antismok- 
ing  activities.  Enactment  of  H.R.  4957 
will  be  a  positive  step  toward  develop- 
ing more  successful  smoking  preven- 
tion campaigns. 

H.R.  4957.  provides  statutory  stand- 
ing to  the  Office  on  Smoking  and 
Health  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Resources.  It 
charges  the  Office  with  establishment 
and  administration  of  a  national  smok- 
ing education  program.  It  requires  the 
Office  to  become  more  actively  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  educational  and  scientific  in- 
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formation  on  smoking  and  to  actively 
involve  a  wide  range  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  private  sector  organizations  in 
these  activities. 

In  addition,  the  bill  replaces  the  cur- 
rent cigarette  warning  label  with  six 
new  health  warnings.  Unlike  the  cur- 
rent label,  the  new  warnings  are  spe- 
cific amd  reflect  the  most  current  sci- 
entific knowledge  about  the  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  disease. 
The  warnings  will  rotate  among  ciga- 
rette packages  and  advertising  on  an 
annual  basis  in  order  to  enhance  their 
visibility  and  assure  the  widest  dis- 
semination of  their  health  message. 

I  aim  pleased  to  say  that  H.R.  4957 
has  broad  support  among  private  vol- 
imtary  health  associations.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion for  their  technical  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  legislation. 
Through  their  leadership.  H.R.  4957 
can  now  claim  the  endorsement  of  vir- 
tually every  major  private  health  or- 
ganization concerned  about  public 
health  and  disease  prevention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  documenting  the  adverse 
health  effects  of  smoking  is  over- 
whelming. The  linkage  between  smok- 
ing and  serious  illness  or  death  is  un- 
equivocal. I  believe  our  national  smok- 
ing habit  can  be  reduced  if  the  public 
is  better  informed  of  the  risks  they 
take  when  they  light  up. 

Increasing  the  level  of  public  knowl- 
edge about  these  health  risks  will  re- 
quire the  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  voluntary 
health  organizations  to  work  together 
in  initiating  a  vigorous  nationwide 
campaign  of  smoking  education.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4957  is  an  integral  step  in 
initiating  this  campaign  and  forging 
such  a  partnership. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  important  health 
promotion  initiative.* 


STATESMANSHIP  NEEDED  TO 
RESCUE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  illustrates  well,  in  my 
view,  the  crisis  of  social  security's 
future.  Change  will  be  difficult  but  let- 
ting luck  take  care  of  the  very  bread 
and  butter  of  many  of  our  citizens  is 
inexcusable.  We  have  a  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  our  constituency  to 
make  every  effort  in  their  behalf. 

I  ask  permission  to  have  the  editori- 
al from  the  Monitor  issue  of  October 
19  printed  in  full  following  these  re- 
marks and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
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Social  SEctJRixY's  Puturb 

A  great  sigh  of  relief  seemed  to  go  up 
from  Congress  and  the  White  House  when 
the  thin  ice  of  social  security  reform  was 
once  more  skated  over  with  no  one  actually 
falling  through.  But  the  future  lies  ahead, 
as  the  comedian  said,  whether  Washington 
acknowledges  it  or  not.  An  increasing  elder- 
ly population  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of 
one  way  or  another.  While  Congress  gets  off 
the  hook  with  short-term  remedies,  and  the 
President  gets  off  the  hook  with  a  biparti- 
san study  commission,  the  American  public 
ought  to  be  demanding  that  the  momentum 
for  saving  a  humane  and  valuable  system 
not  be  lost  entirely.  It  is  good  to  see  that  at 
least  House  Speaker  O'Neill  and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Baker  have  agreed  that  the 
commission  ought  to  report  back  by  April  15 
rather  than  in  a  year  or  two  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Reagan. 

The  place  to  start  is  with  the  facts  which 
the  commission  will  have  to  consider— and 
which  the  President  will  have  to  act  upon  to 
regain  the  bold  image  achieved  by  his  origi- 
nal social  security  initiatives.  These  facts 
begin  with  the  well-publicized  postwar 
"baby  boom"  feneration  reaching  retire- 
ment age  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  centu- 
ry—with an  added  social  security  drain  on 
the  working  generation  then.  But  they  add 
up  to  a  picture  of  the  U.S.  population  that 
has  encouraging  as  well  as  sobering  aspects. 
For  one  thing,  the  people  who  would  now 
be  called  elderly  are  projected  to  have 
"younger"  characteristics  than  the  word 
suggests:  more  years  ahead  of  them,  better 
health,  more  education  than  their  present 
counterparts— and  a  greater  place  for  them 
in  the  working  world.  The  latter  would  be 
due  to  slowed  growth  in  the  labor  force,  to 
an  Increase  in  the  economy's  service  sector 
with  physical  demands  suitable  to  older 
people,  and  to  improved  educational  back- 
grounds enabling  them  to  adapt  to  techno- 
logical change. 

One  dramatic  way  of  putting  the  trend  is 
to  note  the  actuarial  calculations  that  retir- 
ing in  1980  at  69  years  of  age  was  equivalent 
to  retiring  in  1940  at  65— and  in  the  year 
2000  the  figure  rises  to  71  years.  Such  fac- 
tors have  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the 
social  security  commission  considers  Increas- 
ing the  age  of  retirment  for  full  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  appears  that  many  people 
would  be  well  prepared  to  benefit  both 
themselves  and  society  by  staying  longer  in 
the  work  force. 

Yet  the  picture  is  complicated.  And  we  are 
indebted  to  such  a  social  security  expert  as 
Alicia  Munnell.  vice-president  and  econo- 
mist of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
for  interpreting  the  statistics  as  she  has  for 
the  Senate's  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Considering  such  matters  as  disability  and 
technological  displacement,  she  finds  that 
proposals  for  a  gradual  increase  of  the  re- 
tirement age  from  65  to  68  would  yield  a 
long-term  reduction  in  costs  of  only  about  1 
percent  of  taxable  payroll,  with  somewhat 
more  in  later  years.  A  question  for  the  com- 
mission is  whether  such  cost  reductions  are 
really  worth  the  restructuring  of  the  system 
and  the  risk  of  leaving  some  unemployed 
elderly  without  a  sound  means  of  support. 

For  Mrs.  Munnell  notes  that  past  experi- 
ence indicates  lower-paid  workers  are  not 
able  to  save  for  their  own  retirement  and 
even  middle-income  workers  are  not  likely 
to  plan  enough  retirement  savings.  As  for 
private  pension  plans,  less  than  half  of  the 
private  nonfarm  workforce  is  covered  by 
them.  Pension  benefits  go  mainly  to  highly 
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paid  people;  low-wage  workers  receive 
almost  none. 

So,  for  all  the  lengthened  years  of  activity 
open  to  tomorrow's  older  people  there 
would  remain  many  dependent  on  children 
or  other  sources  if  not  social  security.  In 
other  words,  the  costs  of  their  keep  will  be 
borne  somehow.  Though  the  idea  of  raising 
taxes  instead  of  reducing  benefits  has  not 
been  popular  of  late,  Mrs.  Munnell  puts  It  in 
perspective.  The  upshot  is  that  the  system 
would  have  sufficient  revenue  to  nm  well 
through  the  first  decade  of  the  21st  century 
if  the  present  proposals  fqr  borrowing 
within  the  social  security  trust  funds  were 
combined  with  payroll  tax  increases  costing 
$45  a  year  for  a  worker  earning  $15,000  a 
year.  This  would  mean  .3  percent  for  an  em- 
ployee for  three  years  compared  with  sched- 
uled taxes. 

On  into  the  next  century  the  combined 
employee  and  employer  tax  rate  would 
become  17  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  This 
seems  high  in  relation  to  the  present  11  per- 
cent for  the  pension  portion  of  social  securi- 
ty. But  it  is  less  than  what  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  already  pay— more  than  20 
percent  of  payroll  in  Italy,  Sweden,  and  the 
Netherlands,  for  example,  with  West  Ger- 
many at  18  percent.  And  the  rate  would 
have  to  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  a  re- 
duced outlay  on  dependents  at  the  younger 
end  of  the  spectrum.  The  proportion  of  the 
combined  younger  and  older  generations  to 
the  working  generation  is  called  the  depend- 
ency ratio.  It  reached  a  peak  of  .95  in  1965 
and  fell  to  .75  by  last  year.  Under  birth  rate 
projections  rising  to  2,100  births  for  every 
1.000  women,  the  ratio  continues  to  fall 
until  2005  and  then  rises  to  a  plateau  of  .69 
in  2035-2055— stUl  not  as  high  as  in  1965. 

Should  Americans,  then,  invest  more  in 
social  security  rather  than  receive  less  out 
of  it?  This  is  the  kind  of  question  the  com- 
mission will  be  having  to  go  into,  getting 
across  that  thin  ice,  this  time  onto  solid 
ground.* 


TO  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES, 
GO  FORWARD  TO  GOLD 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981  i 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  made  great  progress  in 
reforming  tax,  spending  and  regulato- 
ry policy.  But  the  final  pillar  of  eco- 
nomic recovery— monetary  reform- 
has  not  yet  been  established.  The 
thinking  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  as  ex- 
plained recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  slow 
down  the  economy  and  raise  unem- 
plojTnent.  in  order  to  lower  interest 
rates.  While  the  most  significant  of 
President  Reagan's  tax  incentives  will 
not  begin  until  next  year,  the  economy 
is  now  suffering  from  recession,  with 
the  highest  unemployment  rates  since 
1975.  The  problem— the  tragedy— is 
that,  despite  the  human  suffering 
caused  by  current  Federal  Reserve 
policy,  it  will  not  cure  the  underlying 
problem  of  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates.  Once  the  "going  out  of  busi- 
ness" sale  is  over,  interest  rates  will 
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remain  high,  because  people  have  no 
long-term  confidence  in  money. 

The  answer,  I  am  convinced,  is  to  go 
forward  with  a  monetary  reform 
which  will  make  the  dollar  once  again 
as  good  as  gold.  Jude  Wanniski,  presi- 
dent of  Polyconomics  Inc..  recently  ex- 
plained this  fact  in  an  excellent 
column  in  the  Washington  Post.  I 
commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

To  Lower  Iitterest  Rates,  Go  Back  to 
Gold 

(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  bring  down  in- 
terest rates:  decrease  the  demand  for  cr«0it 
or  Increase  the  supply  of  credit. 

President  Reagan  has  been  struggling 
with  record-shattering  interest  rates  be- 
cause his  administration  has  been  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  the  first  of  these  two 
options.  The  Keynesian  and  monetarist 
"demand-side"  economists  have  dominated 
thinking  about  the  interest-rate  dilemma. 
They  focus  on  trying  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  credit. 

Budget  director  David  Stockman,  once  a 
supply-sider,  has  been  drawn  into  this 
demand-side  exercise,  hacking  away  at 
school-lunch  programs,  Medicaid  and  na- 
tional defense  In  a  desperate  attempt  to 
reduce  the  federal  government's  demand  for 
credit. 

The  monetarists  sprinkled  through  the 
administration  likewise  have  no  interest  in 
the  supply  of  credit.  Indeed,  they  specifical- 
ly argue  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  price  of 
credit,  i.e.,  interest  rates.  They  aim  at  con- 
trol of  the  "money  supply,"  as  they  define 
money.  If  there  Is  less  "money,"  people  will 
be  able  to  demand  less  in  the  way  of  wage 
and  price  Increases. 

For  the  monetarist  solution  to  work,  we 
are  told,  there  must  be  a  period  of  recession 
and  unemployment  In  which  "people"  real- 
ize they  can't  ask  for  more,  because  there 
isn't  enough  "money"  In  the  system. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  Is 
not  a  monetarist  per  se,  but  he  is  a  big  be- 
liever In  recessions  a  way  of  bringing  down 
Interest  rates.  He  believes  that  Inflation  is 
caused  by  workers  asking  for  more  money 
and  businessmen  granting  those  demands. 
He  thus  win  support  any  idea  to  Induce  a  re- 
cession, a  goal  he  has  now  achieved. 

The  supply-side  economists  put  their 
focus  on  the  supply  of  credit.  If  we  could  In- 
crease the  supply  of  credit  we  could  avoid 
using  a  recession  as  a  way  of  lowering  Inter- 
est rates.  If  we  could  Increase  the  supply  of 
credit  rapidly  enough,  we  could  even  experi- 
ence a  rising  demand  for  credit  with  falling 
Interest  rates. 

The  chief  Instnmient  to  bring  down  Inter- 
est rates,  though,  could  not  be  fiscal  policy. 
Supply-side  economists  (excepting  a  few 
supply-side  fiscallsts  such  as  Treasury  Un- 
dersecretary Norman  Ture)  have  always  as- 
serted that  monetary  policy  is  the  key  to  In- 
terest rates.  Of  course,  they  believe  any  as- 
sault on  credit  demand  Is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  recession  only  shrinks  the  economy  and 
its  tax  base,  setting  the  stage  for  lower  in- 
terest rates  next  year. 

The  only  way  to  break  this  spiral  is  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  credit,  basically  by 
making  It  so  much  more  attractive  to  be  a 
creditor  that  people  will  once  again  be 
happy  to  lend  long  at  low  Interest  rates. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  supply-slders 
say  It  can  only  be  done  with  a  gold  standard. 
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Only  by  announcing  that  we  are  going  to 
move  toward  the  opening  of  the  gold 
window  that  President  Nixon  closed  In  1971 
will  people  be  encouraged  to  lend  long 
again.  Only  by  guaranteeing  the  dollar's 
value  as  a  unit  of  account.  In  a  specified 
weight  of  gold,  can  the  current  global  li- 
quidity crisis  end  without  inflation.  And  It 
surely  is  a  global  crisis.  It  was  Robert  Mun- 
dell,  the  Canadian  economist,  who  observed 
10  years  ago  when  the  gold  window  was 
closed  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  1.500 
years  that  the  world  was  without  a  single 
currency  convertible  Into  gold  or  silver.  We 
are  In  a  Greenback  era.  In  which  all  govern- 
ments can  change  the  value  of  their  curren- 
cies annually,  monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
hourly. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  U.S.  government 
has  repeatedly  defaulted  on  its  debt  to 
bondholders— by  devaluing  the  dollar  rela- 
tive to  real  goods.  Prosi>ective  lenders  to 
either  government  or  the  private  sector 
demand  enormous  premiums  in  the  form  of 
interest  rates.  Why  should  anyone  lend  to 
anyone  else  when  the  banking  is  done  In 
dollars  or  other  non-convertible  currencies 
that  constantly  melt  in  real  value? 

It  Is,  after  all,  not  only  government  that 
defaults  on  debt  when  the  monetary  stand- 
ard shrinks,  all  creditors  lose.  The  more 
they  lose,  the  less  they  lend.  For  this 
reason,  there  is  almost  nothing  better  that 
the  government  can  do  for  its  people  than 
maintain  a  constant  value  of  its  unit  of  ac- 
count, its  currency.  People  make  most  of 
the  important  decisions  of  their  lives 
around  the  value  of  the  government  official 
unit  of  account.  When  the  government 
alters  its  value,  or  "floats"  It,  as  Nixon  did. 
everyone  loses.  The  debtors  may  momentar- 
ily gain,  but  inflation  poisons  the  communi- 
ty at  large  in  which  debtors  live  too. 

When  the  dollar  is  convertible  into  gold, 
this  is  impossible.  There  are  no  windfall 
losses  or  windfall  gains.  Debtors  pay  what 
they  promised:  creditors  receive  what  was 
pledged.  As  a  result,  there  are  no  Inflation 
premiums  In  the  Interest  rate.  Once  again, 
people  lend  long  at  low  interest  rates. 

If  Reagan  tomorrow  announced  a  return 
to  covertibility.  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
rush  to  join  the  system.  No  nation  could 
afford  to  stay  on  the  paper  standard  if  it 
wished  to  continue  conducting  International 
banking  services.  Who  would  bank  in  float- 
ing Deutschemarks.  yen.  sterling,  francs  or 
lira  If  the  dollar  were  as  good  as  gold? 

We  abandoned  convertiblity,  remember, 
not  because  we  were  In  a  credit  crunch,  but 
because  Nixon  was  sold  the  Keynesian  idea 
that  a  devalued  U.S.  dollar  would  make  us 
more  competitive  with  the  Japanese.  The 
monetarists  persuaded  Nixon  to  float  the 
dollar  altogether  In  1973  so  they  could  try 
another  of  history's  periodic  experiments 
with  a  paper  standard. 

Stockman  believes  convertiblity  would 
mean  an  initial  period  of  illiquldity.  a  wave 
of  bankruptcies.  But,  that  is  what  we  are 
now  experiencing.  Gold  ends  the  liquidity 
crisis  that  Is  endemic  on  a  global  scale  be- 
cause there  is  no  International  monetary 
standard  of  value.  When  the  supply  of 
credit  expands.  Interest  rates  tumble  and  re- 
lieved debtors  and  creditors  can  happily  re- 
finance. 

Before  we  get  to  that  point,  though,  there 
must  be  a  general  awareness  in  Washing- 
ton—in the  White  House  and  on  Capitol 
Hill— that  there  Is  more  than  one  way  to 
bring  down  interest  rates.  Cutting  the 
demand  for  credit,  the  meth(xl  attempted 
thus  far,  is  the  wrong  way.  The  "cure"  Is 
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worse  than  the  affliction  in  that  it  embraces 
poverty  and  unemployment  as  necessary 
side  effects  to  lowering  interest  rates. 

Expanding  the  supply  of  credit  is  the  only 
positive  solution.  It  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
esUbllshlng  the  dollar's  link  with  gold,  rees- 
tablishing the  value  of  the  accounting  unit 
in  real  terms.  Until  the  President  moves  de- 
cisively toward  this  positive  solution,  he  and 
his  administration  and  the  world  economy 
will  continue  to  suffer,  and  it  will  get 
worse.* 


VETERANS  NOT  RECEIVING 
NEEDED  BENEFITS 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, November  11,  1981,  ceremonies 
were  held  all  around  this  country  cele- 
brating Veterans  Day,  the  anniversary 
of  the  armistice  signed  at  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  Unfortunately, 
that  war  did  not  mark  the  end  to  the 
armed  conflicts  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  have  been 
asked  to  fight  in.  The  battle  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  a  free  society  was 
continued  in  another  world  war  and  in 
the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  conflicts. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  Americans  take 
the  time  to  commemorate  friends  and 
relatives  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
of  their  own  personal  well-being  for 
their  country.  Veterans  of  each  of 
these  wars  need  to  know  that  we  ap- 
preciate their  sacrifices  and  we  are 
willing  to  do  all  we  can  to  pay  back 
our  debts.  Recently,  however,  our  vet- 
erans have  been  alarmed  by  signals 
they  are  receiving  from  Washington, 
and  rightly  so. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  recent 
proposals  being  circulated  through 
Congress  calling  for  additional  spend- 
ing cuts  in  the  range  of  $450  million  in 
VA  health  care  programs.  We  have 
sent  our  men  and  women  to  war  and 
they  have  come  home  suffering  from 
physical  and  psychological  ailments. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  these  veter- 
ans to  insure  the  availability  of  proper 
medical  care  to  tend  to  their  lingering 
wounds. 

Our  veterans,  recognizing  the  budget 
problems  facing  this  Nation,  have 
taken  the  first  round  of  budget  cuts 
they  were  dealt  this  year  in  stride; 
$110  million  was  cut  from  the  veter- 
ans' budget  during  reconciliation,  af- 
fecting their  burial  benefits,  dental 
care,  and  education  programs.  Now. 
veterans  are  being  asked  to  accept 
drastic  spending  cuts  in  their  medical 
care  programs.  Direct  medcial  care 
would  be  affected  as  well  as  medical 
research  and  veterans'  hospital  con- 
struction. This  would  be  a  ruinous 
blow  to  the  veterans'  health  care 
system. 

I  appreciate  the  pressures  facing  our 
economy  and  the  need  to  cut  spending 
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by  the  Federal  Government.  Projec- 
tions for  our  budget  deficits  over  the 
next  several  years  are  devastating. 
However,  we  have  to  insure  the  viabili- 
ty of  the  veterans'  health  care  system. 
We  can  correct  the  problems  facing 
our  Nation's  economy  without  turning 
our  backs  on  our  veterans. 

At  existing  levels,  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  our  veterans  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  the  Congress  had  in- 
tended for  them  to  receive.  My  Okla- 
homa colleague.  Glenn  English,  re- 
cently held  a  hearing  in  his  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee, 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  $16.2 
million  had  been  appropriated  for 
services  at  the  Vietnam  Vet  Outreach 
Centers  in  the  last  2  years  which  they 
never  received.  In  addition,  between  $1 
and  $4  million  in  operating  funds  for 
these  Centers  never  reached  them  be- 
cause it  was  lost  at  the  VA  due  to  con- 
fused accounting  procedures. 

When  services  are  not  reaching  our 
veterans  that  Congress  has  approved 
funding  for  already,  how  can  we  hon- 
estly contemplate  cutting  the  veter- 
ans' budget  even  further?* 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  BILL  H.R. 
3518 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill,  H.R.  3518,  was  finally  passed 
on  October  29,  title  II  of  the  bill  was 
designed  to  provide  a  means  to  remedy 
a  serious  and  growing  imbalance  be- 
tween treatment  accorded  by  many 
countries  to  official  missions  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  and  that  accord- 
ed to  foreign  missions  in  the  United 
States. 

This  matter  was  overlooked  in  the 
other  controversies,  primarily  budget 
matters,  that  plagued  this  measure. 

Basically,  the  United  States  is  get- 
ting the  short  end  of  the  deal  in  its 
diplomatic  arrangements  with  many 
other  countries.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  now  have  the  authority 
to  enforce  reciprocity  with  these  coun- 
tries. The  bill  would  give  it  the  author- 
ity. 

For  a  firsthand  point  of  view  on  the 
subject  of  reciprocity,  I  recommend 
the  following  article  on  problems  we 
have  with  so-called  diplomatic  service 
bureaus  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
foreign  coimtries.  It  was  written  by 
the  State  Department's  branch  public 
affairs  officer  in  our  embassy  in  Bei- 
jing and  appeared  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment professional  publication.  Open 
Forum,  in  September  1981: 


Take  Your  Damm  Thvub  Off  the  Scale 
(By  David  W.  Hess)' 

For  years.  Foreign  Service  personnel  serv- 
ing in  Communist  countries  have  been  har- 
assed by  the  activities  of  the  so-called  Diplo- 
matic Service  Bureaus,  such  as  the  DSB  in 
Beijing  and  the  UPDK  in  Moscow.  All  com- 
mercial transactions  (hiring  local  staff:  ar- 
ranging housing:  internal  travel:  hotel, 
dinner,  and  ticket  reservations;  etc.)  made 
between  Foreign  Service  personnel  and  local 
organizations  must  be  handled  through 
these  Bureaus.  Their  uncooperative  manner 
often  results  in  unequal  and  debilitating 
conditions  for  our  colleagues. 

As  the  Service  Bureaus  control  our  hous- 
ing, they  tell  us  where  to  live  (often  in  ghet- 
tos under  constant  surveillance)  and  deter- 
mine our  personnel  ceilings  by  the  slow  rate 
with  which  they  provide  working  and  living 
space.  At  one  point,  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  been  growing,  but  the 
UPDK,  in  refusing  to  give  us  more  working 
and  living  space,  put  an  effective  brake  on 
our  ability  to  respond  to  new  policy  direc- 
tions in  Moscow.  Meanwhile,  Soviet  diplo- 
mats in  Washington  are  relatively  unre- 
stricted as  to  the  location  and  size  of  their 
living  accommodations.  Now,  even  as  our  re- 
lationship with  the  PRC  rapidly  expands. 
Embassy  Beijing  is  under  duress.  The  aver- 
age person  reporting  for  duty  will  live  at 
least  6  months  in  a  hotel  before  receiving  a 
small  apartment.  Because  we  lack  the  neces- 
sary working  space,  we  cannot  make  the  in- 
creases in  our  American  staff  we  need  to  ful- 
fill the  responsibilities  to  which  our  two 
governments  have  been  committed. 

In  Moscow  and  Beijing,  we  cannot  hire 
anyone  directly.  The  local  staff  works  for 
the  tJPDK  and  the  DSB.  Often,  our  re- 
quests for  local  personnel,  translators,  ty- 
pists, administrators,  or  "golfers"  languish 
in  the  Bureaus  for  months.  When  we  insist, 
we  are  told  that  out  of  the  250  million 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  1  billion 
in  China,  there  is  no  one  qualified  to  fill  the 
position.  We  suspect  there  is  no  one  with 
those  qualifications  ideologically  suited  to 
survive  long-term,  close  contact  with  Ameri- 
cans. The  Bureaus  evidently  feel  that  in  re- 
fusing to  provide  these  workers,  they  can 
reduce  Foreign  Service  personnel  to  baggage 
handlers  and  warehouse  workers.  "Since 
they  are  all  spies  anyway,  we  will  at  least 
reduce  their  effectiveness."  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  result  is  a  serious  labor  shortage 
and  inefficiency  in  responding  to  diplomatic 
responsibilities. 

In  many  Conununist  countries,  the  For- 
eign Ministry  rigidly  controls  the  internal 
travel  of  Foreign  Service  personnel.  Such 
travel  must  be  requested  in  advance— often 
it  is  not  approved.  If  granted,  all  travel  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  through  the 
Service  Bureaus.  Thus,  the  lucky  traveller  is 
faced  with  one  of  the  most  aggravating  ele- 
ments of  serving  in  the  Communist  world. 

We  all  know  that  traveling  on  second-class 
airlines  and  living  in  third-class  hotels  are 
the  conditions  of  service,  but  the  Service 
Bureaus  charge  top  dollar,  as  though  we 
were  flying  United  and  staying  at  the 
Hilton.  This  overcharging  is  even  more  gall- 
ing because  ordinary  citizens  pay  a  much 
lower  price.  For  example,  while  an  Ameri- 
can diplomat  would  pay  $45  for  a  hotel 
room,  the  cost  to  a  Russian  citizen  would  be 
$7.50— its  real  worth.  A  flight  from  Beijing 
to  Shanghai  costs  our  diplomat  $100,  but 
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■  David  W.  Hess  is  currently  Branch  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  at  our  Embassy  in  Beijing. 


the  Chinese  passenger  only  pays  $40.  The 
excuse  is:  "We  are  so  much  poorer  than  you; 
you  can  afford  it."  We  should  answer  that 
"We  will  choose  our  own  charities."  Admit- 
tedly, we  live  under  a  different  economic 
system  with  dissimilar  inflationary  effects, 
but  the  Communist  state  officials  withhold 
the  information  that  would  allow  compari- 
sons leading  to  reasonable  adjustments.  In- 
stead, they  give  their  assumptions  the  force 
of  law  and  sock  it  to  us. 

Why  have  we  failed  to  press  for  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  our  diplomats?  Our  senior  diplomats 
resist  taking  a  strong  position  on  these 
issues,  fearing  that:  (a)  they  will  appear 
small,  haggling  for  pennies  and  "handling  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  substantive  work; 
and  (b)  pressing  for  equal  living  conditions 
will  somehow  reduce  the  possible  successful 
results  from  such  substantive  issues  as 
SALT,  detente.  MBFR.  etc. 

The  leaders  of  these  Communist  states— 
in  believing  their  way  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  ours  destined  for  the  trash  heap 
of  history— strive  to  hasten  our  demise. 
They  may  see  achievement  of  their  goal  as 
near  or  far  and  disagree  as  to  how  far  away 
it  may  be.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  this  goal 
remains  undiminished  as  a  principal  ration- 
ale for  their  regimes,  we  will  be  viewed  as 
enemies.  They  will  test  us  often,  in  various 
ways,  and  point  to  their  successes  as  proof 
of  their  version  of  historical  development. 

Officially,  we  seek  detente,  equality,  and 
peace,  but  this  must^e  changed  to  include 
reciprocity.  Because  this  testing  will  contin- 
ue, we  must  respond  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  and  understandable  to  the  Com- 
munists. If  our  senior  diplomats  have  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  administrative  issues, 
Ihen  so  be  it.  When  equality  and  reciprocity 
are  uniformly  established  as  the  sine  qua 
non  of  our  relationship,  we  will  be  acting  in 
the  interests  of  substantive  issues,  not  in 
spite  of  them. 

How  can  we  get  fair  treatment  from  the 
Diplomatic  Service  Bureaus?  Simple.  The 
Department  of  State,  in  cooperation  with 
the  F.B.I. ,  should  establish  the  United 
States  Diplomatic  Service  Bureau,  which 
would  give  the  same  type  of  service  to  those 
diplomats  who  force  us  to  usp  their  DSB's. 
These  diplomats  would  havi  to  arrange 
their  travel  and  hotel  acr.  nimodations 
through  the  USDSB,  and  would  be  charged 
the  same  exorbitant  rate  our  diplomats  are 
made  to  pay  in  their  country.  The  Bureau 
would  approve  every  lease,  thus  exercising 
effective  control  over  the  whereabouts  of 
these  diplomats.  In  restricting  local  staff, 
we  would  also  closely  adhere  to  the  Commu- 
nist state  example. 

Present  U.S.  law  would  not  block  this  plan 
since  diplomats  do  not  have  rights  under 
our  law— they  have  immunity  supervised  by 
the  State  Department.  The  Department 
could  thus  expand  its  mandate. 

If  present  international  diplomatic  con- 
ventions block  this  plan,  these  conventions 
could  also  be  used  to  reduce  the  control 
Service  Bureaus  have  over  our  diplomats. 

Many  Foreign  Service  personnel  who  have 
served  in  Communist  countries  with  Diplo- 
matic Service  Bureaus  would  like  to  "get 
even."  That  is  not  the  thrust  of  this  propos- 
al. In  fact,  it  would  be  best  if  such  an  orga- 
nization were  not  necessary.  The  purpose  of 
this  proposal  is  to  establish  some  of  the  le- 
verage necessary  to  negotiate  more  normal 
working  and  living  conditions  in  the  Com- 
munist countries  for  our  diplomats  and  to 
emphasize  that  the  United  States  insists  on 
equality  and  reciprocity  in  all  of  its  relation- 
ships.* 


REAR    ADMIRAL    KIDD'S    NAVAL    too,  am  proud  and  humble  to  wear  this 
ORDER       MEDAL      FOUND       IN    same  medal.* 
U.S.S.  'ARIZONA  "  


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
had  the  distinct  honor  of  speaking 
before  the  Naval  Order  of  the  United 
States  at  its  biennial  congress  held  in 
San  Diego.  Present  at  the  congress 
were  many  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Order  who  have  so 
nobly  served  America  in  the  U.S.  naval 
service. 

Of  interest  to  all  of  us,  particularly 
Arizonans  and  those  families  and 
friends  of  the  brave  men  aboard  at  the 
time  of  its  sinking,  is  the  relationship 
of  the  Naval  Order  to  the  U.S.S.  Arizo- 
na which  is  now  a  national  monument. 

Following  the  attack  and  destruction 
of  the  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor,  attempts 
were  made  to  raise  the  sunken  U.S.S. 
Arizona  and  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of 
the  men  entombed,  including  the  re- 
mains of  Rear  Adm.  Isaac  Kidd,  Sr. 
These  attempts  were  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  life.  However,  the 
ship  continued  to  be  used  as  a  training 
school  for  divers.  In  one  of  these  dives, 
the  jewelry  box  of  Rear  Admiral  Kidd 
was  retrieved  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  son,  Adm.  Isaac  Kidd.  Jr. 
The  box  contained  mementos  of  the 
cruise  of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  in- 
cluding medals  and  decorations  re- 
ceived from  foreign  nations.  Among 
them  was  a  medal  that  Isaac  Kidd,  Jr. 
could  not  at  first  identify.  Recently, 
the  admiral  identified  the  questioned 
decoration  as  the  medal  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States. 

Rear  Adm.  Isaac  Kidd's  Naval  Order 
Medal,  signifying  his  membership  in 
the  order,  had  been  brought  up  from 
the  historic  U.S.S.  Arizona  lying  as  a 
national  monument  on  the  bottom  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant to  know  that  his  son.  Admiral 
Kidd.  Jr.,  dedicated  the  beautiful  Ari- 
zona Memorial  near  the  Cincpacflt 
landing  at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is  vis- 
ited by  thousands  each  year. 

While  the  story  of  Rear  Admiral 
Kidd's  Naval  Order  association  is  spe- 
cial to  all  of  its  members,  there  are 
many  other  famous,  some  illustrious, 
companions  in  the  Naval  Order. 
Among  them:  Adm.  George  Dewey, 
Loyall  Farragut  (son  of  David  Farra- 
gut).  Rear  Adm.  John  Grimes  Walker. 
Capt.  Jon  Codman  Soley,  all  founders; 
and.  Admirals  King,  Nimitz,  Leahy, 
Halsey,  Spruance,  Blandy,  Clark,  and 
many  others. 

Some  of  my  Arizona  friends  who  are 
privileged  to  wear  the  Naval  Order 
Medal  and  have  brought  honor  to  our 
Nation  are  Lt.  Cmdr.  Guy  Stillman, 
Lt.  H.  T.  Aardweg.  Capt.  E.  B.  Wald- 
man  and  Capt.  Merrill  Hammond.  I, 


MEDIA  WATCHDOG 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  deals  on  a  regular 
basis  with  members  of  the  news  media. 

From  frequent  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  America's  press  corps,  one  can 
develop  a  deep  respect  for  the  talents 
and  powers  of  the  fourth  estate.  As  a 
profession,  they  share  our  concerns 
for  the  Nation  and  the  ever-present 
demands  of  timeliness  and  accuracy. 
However,  sometimes  those  demands, 
especially  the  latter,  are  not  met. 
What  then? 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  the  first  nation- 
al press  council  was  established  in 
Sweden.  In  the  nation  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  modem-day  ombuds- 
man, an  organization  was  created  to 
serve  as  watchdog  on  the  activities  of 
the  news  media.  Today  more  than  30 
press  councils,  taking  a  variety  of 
forms,  exist  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  recourse  does  a 
private  citizen  or  public  official  have 
when  a  news  story  is  reported  inaccu- 
rately? What  recourse  does  a  religious, 
s(x;ial  or  government  organization 
have  when  the  news-gathering  activi- 
ties of  the  news  media  breach  com- 
monly accepted  standards  of  privacy? 

Beyond  a  tart  letter  to  the  editor  or 
perhaps  an  expensive,  time-consuming 
and  risky  libel  suit,  there  are  few  ave- 
nues available  for  addressing  these 
complex  and  serious  (xicurrences. 

A  recent  article  by  David  Shaw  out- 
lines one  method  of  dealing  with  this 
problem.  In  the  article  printed  below, 
Mr.  Shaw  reports  on  the  history,  the 
successes  and  the  failures  of  the  news 
council  system  of  monitoring  the  news 
media. 

While  it  is  certainly  not  a  perfect 
means  of  resolving  the  serious  dangers 
posed  by  reckless  reporting,  it  does 
provide  a  system  by  which  the  public 
can  watch  the  watchdog. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  news 
media  and  accurate  reporting  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  form  of  de- 
mocracy, I  commend  this  article  and 
its  insights  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Buffalo  News.  Oct.  4.  1981] 
Is  Watchdog  Needed  Over  the  News  Media? 
(By  David  Shaw) 

In  London,  a  newspaper  investigating  a 
government  official's  relationship  with  a 
prostitute  bugs  bedroom  and  takes  photo- 
graphs through  a  hole  in  the  waU. 

In  New  York,  a  newspaper  identifies  many 
supporters  of  anti-abortion  legislation  as 
Roman    Catholics— and    does    not    identify 
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any  other  individuals  by  religion  in  these 
same  stories. 

In  Minneapolis,  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
an  automobile  follows  FBI  agents  so  closely 
that  they  are  forced  to  abandon  a  ransom 
drop  in  a  kidnap  case. 

What  can  anyone  who  is  offended,  endan- 
gered or  damaged  by  such  journalistic  be- 
havior do  about  it,  other  than  write  an 
angry  letter  to  the  editor? 

Well,  he  can  file  a  formal  complaint  with, 
respectively,  the  British  Press  Council,  the 
National  News  Council  or  the  Minnesota 
News  Council— three  independent  bodies 
created  to  evaluate  reader  complaints  of  in- 
accuracy, unfairness  and  irresponsibility  In 
the  media. 

In  those  three  cases,  the  various  councils 
involved  decided  the  complaints  were  war- 
ranted—and they  censured  the  newspapers 
involved.  The  complaining  parties  were  vin- 
dicated, and  the  newspapers  were  publicly 
embarrassed. 

In  the  case  involving  the  gratuitous  identi- 
fication of  Catholics,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional News  Council  not  only  ruled  that  The 
New  York  Times  had  been  unfair  but  said 
further,  that  because  the  paper  had  ignored 
"repeated  complaints  on  this  specific  issue, 
the  council  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Times  is  either  insensitive  to  justifiable  crit- 
icism or  is  condoning  careless  editing." 

It  has  been  65  years  since  the  first  nation- 
al press  council  was  established  in  Sweden. 
Now  there  are  more  than  30  press  councils 
throughout  the  world. 

Some  councils— like  those  in  Indonesia 
and  Sri  Lanka— were  created  by  the  govern- 
ment, primarily  to  muzzle  the  press. 

Others— like  those  in  Austria.  Denmark 
and  Switzerland— were  established  and  are 
run  exclusively  by  the  media,  with  neither 
government  intrusion  nor  lay  public  repre- 
sentation. 

But  the  most  effective  press*  councils  are 
generally  modeled  after  the  British  Press 
Council— independent  of  the  government 
but  with  members  of  the  lay  public  joining 
journalists  in  investigating  and  ruling  upon 
complaints  against  the  media. 

The  British  Press  Council  was  initially 
created  as  a  purely  joumalistc  body  in  1953, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  government- 
appointed  Royal  Commission  on  the  Press. 
After  a  second  Royal  Commission  report  in 
1963.  the  council  voted  to  include  lay  mem- 
bers. 

Despite  the  government's  role  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  British  Press  Council, 
the  government  has  taken  no  role  in  its  fi- 
nancing, membership  or  decision-making. 
Thus,  many  in  the  British  media  who  greet- 
ed the  formation  of  the  council  about  as 
warmly  as  one  would  welcome  an  outbreak 
of  typhus  are  now  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  council.  They  think  its  very  existence 
has  enabled  the  press  to  avoid  restrictive 
government  regulation. 

That  is  precisely  why  some  American 
Journalists  supported  the  creation  of  the 
National  News  Council  in  the  United  States 
in  1972. 

Spiro  Agnew.  then  vice  president,  had 
been  traveling  around  the  country,  accusing 
the  press  of  a  liberal  bias.  Many  in  the 
media  feared  that  the  Nixon  administration 
might  try  to  enact  restrictive— coercive— leg- 
islation unless  the  media  made  a  serious 
effort  to  monitor  its  own  performance. 
Hence,  the  National  News  Council. 

The  idea  of  a  National  News  Council  was 
not  new.  The  Hutchins  Commission  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  recommended  cre- 
ation of  such  a  council  in  1947,  but  press  re- 
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sistance— indeed  hostility— delayed  its  estab- 
lishment until  a  task  force  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  made  a  similar  proposal  in 
the  wake  of  Agnew's  attacks  25  years  later. 

In  the  interim,  perhaps  two  dozen  commu- 
nity press  councils  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Most  gradually  died; 
the  Honolulu  Community  Media  Council  is 
probably  the  largest  of  those  now  function- 
ing. 

But  a  statewide  news  councU  was  estab- 
lished in  Minnesota  in  1971,  and  both  it  and 
the  New  York-based  National  News  Council 
continue  to  be  enormously  controversial 
within  the  media,  despite  their  attempts  to 
design  complaint  procedures  to  offset  media 
resistance. 

Before  either  the  National  News  CouncU 
or  the  Minnesota  News  Council  will  agree  to 
investigate  a  citizen  complaint,  for  example, 
the  complaining  party  must  sign  a  waiver, 
agreeing  not  to  pursue  any  legal  claim 
against  anyone  "based  on  the  subject 
matter  of  my  complaint." 

Complainants  must  first  try  to  resolve 
their  complaints  directly  with  the  news  or- 
ganization involved.  Then,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied,  the  complaint  is  subject  to  a 
screening  procedure  by  the  council  or  its 
staff  before  it  is  finally  accepted  for  investi- 
gation and  a  public  hearing. 

The  vast  majority  of  complaints  are  set- 
tled, withdrawn,  dismissed  or  rejected  as 
outside  the  council's  purview  before  the 
formal  investigative  process  begins.  The  Na- 
tional News  Council  has  formally  investigat- 
ed only  198  of  the  853  complaints  it  has  re- 
ceived in  nine  years.  The  Minnesota  News 
Council  has  investigated  only  43  of  the  349 
complaints  it  has  received  in  10  years. 

Of  those  complaints  investigated,  the  Min- 
nesota council  has  ruled  that  about  half 
were  warranted.  The  national  council  has 
found  only  30  percent  warranted  (although 
that  figure  has  jumped  to  60  percent  in  the 
last  three  years,  largely  because  the  initial 
screening  process  is  now  more  rigorous). 

Although  many  editors  who  have  worked 
with  news  councils  on  complaints  against 
their  papers  tend  to  praise  the  councils' 
work,  most  American  editors  continue  to 
oppose  the  entire  news  council  concept. 

Journalists  in  the  United  States  are  fierce- 
ly protective  of  their  PTrst  Amendment 
rights.  They  know  there  are  countries  that 
issue  (and  revoke)  journalists'  licenses,  and 
they  know  there  are  press  councils  in  other 
countries  empowered  to  impose  jail  sen- 
tences on  reporters  and  to  levy  heavy  fines 
against  newspapers. 

No  thanks,  most  American  editors  say.  We 
don't  want  a  press  council  here.  It  would 
just  be  a  first  step  toward  government  regu- 
lation. 

"Peer  pressure  can  lead  to  regulatory 
pressure,"  says  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  executive 
editor  of  The  New  York  Times. 

Frequently  ignored  (or  criticized)  by  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  paper  in 
America— the  paper  of  record— the  councU 
has  had  great  difficulty  gaining  nationwide 
acceptance.  credibUity  and  impact. 

But  news  councils  in  the  United  States 
were  not  created  by  the  government,  they 
receive  no  government  financing,  have  no 
government  membership  and  can  take  no 
punitive  or  coercive  action. 

Council  defenders  insist  that  the  specter 
of  council-deliberation-cum-govemment  reg- 
ulation is  counter-productive,  self-justifying 
paranoia.  "Nonsense  and  in  some  cases  .  .  . 
sophistry"  George  Chaplin,  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  said. 

"These  councils  have  no  authority  at  aU 
beyond  their  persuasive  power  and  their 
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ability  to  make  pubUc  reports,"  Chaplin 
pointed  out.  "If  we're  putting  out  the  kind 
of  paper  we  should,  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  about  (from  them).  And  if  we're  not 
putting  out  the  kind  of  paper  we  should,  we 
ought  to  get  kicked  in  the  taU  on  those 
areas  of  dereUction." 

Most  councU  supporters  say  that  the 
councils  help  prevent  government  regula- 
tion and  save  newspapers  from  some  expen- 
sive libel  suits  by  providing  critics  with  an 
alternative  means  of  vindication. 

The  basic  argument  in  favor  of  a  news 
councU  Is  relatively  simple: 

The  press  is  more  powerful  than  ever 
before  thanks  to  the  pervasiveness  of  net- 
work television,  the  growth  of  media  con- 
glomerates and  monopoly  newspapers,  the 
celebrity  status  of  some  journalists  and  the 
loosening  of  Ubel  restraints  by  the  courts, 
dating  back  to  1964. 

Therefore,  since  the  people  who  report 
and  edit  the  news,  being  only  human,  occa- 
sionaUy  make  mistakes— of  both  omission 
and  commission  involving  questions  of  both 
accuracy  and  fairness- some  independent 
body  should  monitor  and  pass  judgment  on 
their  performance  when  specific  complaints 
arise. 

Alter  all.  the  press  criticizes  every  other 
institution  in  society;  why  shouldn't  the 
press,  too,  be  criticized  and  be  held  account- 
able—in public?  Doctors  and  lawyers  have 
internal  watchdog  groups  that  monitor  ethi- 
cal standards.  Why  shouldn't  the  press  do 
the  same  thing? 

Most  editors  reject  that  line  of  reasoning, 
though.  Their  attitude  was  best  summed  up 
by  Claude  Jean  Bertrand  who  studied  press 
councils  worldwide  whUe  a  research  fellow 
at  the  American  CouncU  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties: 

"Newspeople,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
criticizing  others  and  not  being  criticized, 
resent  having  their  work  publicly  evaluated 
by  arrogant  colleagues  and  incompetent 
strangers." 

Thus,  few  newspapers  report  National 
News  CouncU  rulings,  and  only  a  few  major 
media  companies  contribute  money  to  the 
councU. 

Only  26  percent  of  the  councU's  funding 
comes  from  the  media.  The  rest  comes  from 
foundations,  corporations  and  private  indi- 
viduals. 

There  are  small  signs  that  media  resist- 
ance may  be  lessening,  though. 

When  the  councU  was  founded  for  exam- 
ple the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorialized 
against  it.  arguing  that  the  press  was  al- 
ready subject  to  pressure  from  government 
and  from  the  courts  and  that  the  added  in- 
timidation of  a  news  councU  might  improp- 
erly influence  individual  newspaper  deci- 
sions on  what  to  publish  or  not  to  publish. 

But  Times  Editor  William  P.  Thomas  says 
he  is  no  longer  quite  as  worried  about  the 
councU's  powers  of  intimidation  as  he  once 
was,  and  he  says  he  would  cooperate  with 
the  councU  any  time  it  wanted  to  investigate 
a  specific  complaint  against  the  paper.  Nor 
would  he  object  to  a  corporate  contribution 
to  the  council. 

Thomas  says  the  council  "has  behaved  in 
every  case  I've  noticed,  very  responsibly  .  .  . 
It  does  a  pretty  good  Job." 

The  Washington  Post  has  always  cooper- 
ated fuUy  with  councU  investigations,  too- 
most  recently  in  the  Janet  Cooke-Pulitzer 
Prize  case— but  only  in  the  last  two  years 
has  the  Post  supported  the  councU  finan- 
ciaUy. 

In  fact,  Post  Executive  Editor  Benjamin 
C.  Bradlee  stiU  thinks  'the  councU's  target 
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is  wrong.  Why  do  you  (the  councU)  target 
the  best  1 1  American  Journalism,  rather 
than  the  worst  of  American  joumaliam?" 

The  councU  has  heard  more  complaints 
against  CBS  and  The  New  York  Times,  for 
example,  than  against  any  other  news  orga- 
nizations. But  that's  because  C:BS  and  The 
New  York  Times  are  not  only  the  best  in 
their  fields,  they  are  also  the  most  visible 
and  the  most  Influential. 

"The  way  you  keep  the  press  in  line  is  to 
pick  on  the  best."  Newsweek  Editor  Lester 
Bernstein  said. 

The  National  News  CouncU  has  issued 
more  findings  critical  of  CBQ  than  of  any 
other  single  news  organization  in  the  United 
States.  councU  officials  say.  But  CBS  con- 
tinues to  support  the  councU  financlaUy. 
CBS  News  President  WUliam  Leonard  says 
the  council  performs  "a  useful  service." 

There  are,  however,  some  valid  criticisms 
of  the  council— most  recently  over  its  ruling 
against  the  VUlage  Voice  in  New  York  for  a 
story  on  Dennis  Sweeney,  the  accused  kUler 
of  former  Congressman  AUard  Lowenstein. 

In  some  ways,  the  councU  almost  seemed 
less  upset  by  the  Voice's  journalistic  trans- 
gressions than  by  suggestions  in  the  Voice 
story  that  Lowenstein  had  engaged  in  ho- 
mosexual activity. 

"I  don't  think  the  councU  applied  the 
same  standard  of  ethics  and  accuracy  in 
those  proceedings  as  it  demands  of  the 
press,"  said  Osbom  EUiott.  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  news  councU  can  also  be  faulted  on 
other  grounds— beginning  with  the  very 
composition  of  its  membership. 

The  councU  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
eight  people  from  the  media  and  10  from 
the  general  public,  according  to  its  bylaws. 
But  four  of  the  present  "public"  members 
are  former  journalists,  and  aU  four  are 
clearly  media-oriented  in  their  experience 
and  outlook. 

It  raises  an  important  question:  Is  the 
media-oriented  imbalance  on  the  councU— in 
truth.  12  of  its  18  members  are  media  fig- 
ures—a major  reason  why  the  councU  finds 
only  30  percent  of  the  complaints  it  investi- 
gates agaiust  the  media  to  be  warranted? 

Most  CouncU  members— and  most  councU 
decisions— do  not  seem  biased.  "I  was  very 
favorably  impressed  and  to  some  degree  sur- 
prised by  the  amount  of  objectivity."  said 
William  Rusher,  publisher  of  the  National 
Review  and  a  member  of  the  council  from 
1972  to  1980. 

As  a  conservative  magazine  publisher  and 
outspoken  press  critic,  surrounded  by  what 
he  perceived  as  a  group  of  liberal  newspaper 
editors.  Rusher  says  he  fuUy  expected  to 
"see  myself  in  a  den  of  inequity."  But  that 
didn't  happen. 

Nevertheless,  the  council  selects  its  own 
members,  and  the  stacking  of  the  councU 
with  media  representatives  creates  at  least 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  and  raises  le- 
gitimate questions  of  credibility— the  very 
kinds  of  issues  the  councU  is  supposed  to  be 
investigating. 

Chairman  Norman  Isaacs  himself  con- 
cedes that  is  a  problem  and  he  says  a  cotm- 
cU  committee  is  studying  the  matter.  He 
says  that  what  the  council  reaUy  needs  is  a 
new  "outside  re-evaluation"  to  more  clearly 
define  its  purposes. 

Isaacs  is  particularly  sympathetic  to  the 
charge  that  the  councU  largely  ignores  the 
truly  significant  issues  facing  the  media 
today. 

The  councU  rarely,  if  ever,  looks  into  such 
issues  as  newspaper  monopolies,  concentra- 
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tlon  of  media  ownership,  the  small  percent- 
age of  total  revenue  that  many  very  success- 
ful publishers  spend  on  their  editorial  prod- 
uct—and the  potential  conflict  of  Interest 
arising  from  increasing  media  ownership  of 
nonmedia  compaiUes.* 


FIRE  SAFETY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  iixiRois 

11*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
media  attention  given  recent  major 
hotel  fires  in  Nevada  and  New  York 
highlighted  a  serious  national  tragedy. 
Each  year  thousands  of  lives  are  lost 
and  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
occur  because  of  disastrous  fires.  It  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
intensify  its  efforts  to  promote  fire 
prevention. 

A  good  place  to  begin,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  with  our  Nation's  lodging  institu- 
tions. Residential  fire  safety  ultimate- 
ly must  depend  upon  the  vigilance  of 
individual  homeowners.  However, 
when  each  of  us  checks  into  a  hotel,  or 
place  those  we  love  in  a  medical  care 
institution,  we  must  rely  entirely  upon 
the  institution's  owners  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  local  safety  codes  to  provide 
fire  protection. 

Fires  start  for  nuuiy  reasons— be- 
cause of  a  faulty  applicance  or  poor 
electrical  wiring,  or  someone  smoking 
in  bed.  Such  fires  ought  to  be  con- 
tained, but— more  often  than  not— 
there  are  too  few  smoke  detectors  and 
inadequate  sprinkler  systems,  or  fires 
originate  in  bedrooms  containing  flam- 
mable furniture  or  bedding,  usually 
the  largest  concentration  of  flamma- 
ble material  in  lodging  guest  rooms. 

The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  has 
found  that  upholstered  furniture  and 
mattresses,  as  the  first  items  ignited, 
account  for  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  resi- 
dential fire  deaths.  Several  recent 
large  fires— notably  the  1980  MGM 
Grand  Hotel  fire  in  Las  Vegas — were 
also  made  more  severe  by  this  factor. 

When  a  fire  spreads  through  a  large 
institution,  many  innocent  victims  are 
trapped.  Thus,  containment  of  fires,  as 
much  as  prevention  of  ignition,  is  a 
critical  factor  in  fire  safety.  Increased 
use  of  flame-resistant  material  in  fur- 
niture and  mattresses  used  in  hotel 
rooms  can  do  much  to  contain  the 
spread  of  fire.  Recent  research  result- 
ing in  new  fiber  development  has 
made  improved  flame-resistant  prod- 
ucts possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  not  that  an  Illinois 
sleep  product  manufacturer  has 
become  a  leader  in  the  develolpment 
of  such  products.  This  company  has 
developed  a  mattress  with  a  ticking- 
covering— which  significantly  exceeds 
the  current  Federal  flammability 
standards. 

Demonstrations  have  shown  that 
when  a  fire  is  ignited  in  a  wastebasket 
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next  to  a  Sandel-treated  mattress,  the 
mattress  does  not  become  involved 
with  the  fire.  The  new  sleepsets  also 
help  confine  fire  to  the  room  in  which 
it  started  allowing  quests  more  time  to 
escape  and  firefighters  important 
extra  minutes  to  contain  a  blaze.  Ac- 
cording to  industry  sources,  the  bed- 
ding represents  a  major  breakthrough 
in  fire  safety  for  the  lodging  industry. 

Clearly,  use  of  this  and  other  fire-re- 
sistant products  in  large  institutions 
should  be  encoiu-aged.  The  problem  is 
that  fire  safety  often  costs  more 
money,  and  hotel  and  other  institution 
owners  have  insufficient  financial  in- 
centives to  provide  this  additional  pro- 
tection. 

Fv/r  these  reasons,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  encourage  the 
owners  of  hotels,  hospitals,  high  rise 
office  buildings,  nursing  homes,  res- 
taurants, and  other  institutional  facili- 
ties, to  go  beyond  their  local  fire  codes 
and  provide  more  fire  safety  for  all  of 
us.  To  provide  the  needed  financial  in- 
centive, this  bill  would  offer  a  tax 
credit  for  investments  in  fire  preven- 
tion property.  These  include  automat- 
ic sprinkler  systems,  early  fire  detec- 
tion systems,  fire  extinguishers,  fire 
rated  doors  or  walls,  nonflammable 
sleep  products,  and  other  items  which 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  could  speci- 
fy by  regulation  as  increasing  the  fire 
safety  of  a  building. 

Last  year,  fire  claimed  7,780  lives 
and  (»used  estimated  property  damage 
exceeding  $5,740,000,000.  In  addition 
to  the  tragedy  for  the  individual  vic- 
tims, these  fires  also  represent  a  sub- 
stantial loss  of  revenue  for  State  and 
local  governments,  and  our  Federal 
treasury.  Fires  destroy  tax  producing 
property  and  reduce  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. 

This  legislation  will  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  take  measures  which  can 
save  lives  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  economic  cost  to  our  Nation  re- 
sulting from  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
fire.« 


CONSUMER  FINANCING  OF 
ALASKA  PIPELINE  IS  UNWISE 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

opnxiHOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  decided  to  oppose  the  waivers 
that  have  been  proposed  in  connection 
with  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976.  The  waivers 
were  proposed  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  My  decision  was  made  after 
participating  in  several  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  waivers  by  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  FossU  and  Synthetic 
Fuels.  The  full  House  and  Senate  will 
have  until  mid-December  to  act  on 
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this  proposal,  which  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
press  release  I  issued  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  release  describes  my  con- 
cerns about  this  waiver  proposal. 
Press  Release 

Washihoton.— Over  half  the  nation's  nat- 
ural gas  consumers  could  be  saddled  with 
"an  enormous  white  elephant"  if  Congress 
approves  a  scheme  for  financing  the  Alaska 
gas  pipeline,  U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Corcoran  (R- 
15th.  IL-Ottawa)  said  today  after  a  hearing 
on  the  plan. 

Under  a  proposal  set  for  expedited  con- 
gressional review,  gas  ratepayers  could  be 
billed  for  pipeline  construction  costs  before 
they  receive  Alaskan  gas  and  even  if  it  Is  de- 
layed or  never  completed.  According  to  a 
congressional  study,  consumers  could  pay 
$37  billion  over  20  years  for  a  4,800-mile 
pipeline  they  may  never  use. 

"On  energy  grounds,  this  unusual  financ- 
ing method  is  clearly  unjustified,"  said  Cor- 
coran. "Gas  supplies  are  now  adequate. 
Paying  four  times  the  current  average  price 
for  gas  we  probably  won't  need  is  folly,"  he 
said.  As  the  afternoon  hearing  neared  its 
conclusion,  Corcoran  announced  that  he  in- 
tends to  vote  against  the  plan  and  work  for 
its  defeat. 

At  the  joint  hearing  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee's  Fossil  and  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Subconunittee,  on  which  he  serves, 
and  the  Interior  Committee's  Energy  and 
Environment  Subcommittee,  Corcoran  said 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  Alaskan  gas  costing 
an  estimated  $18  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
"could  ever  be  sold. "  "It  is  a  strange  irony 
that  the  consumer  would  be  asked  to  fi- 
nance this  thing  and  yet  they  wouldn't 
really  be  consumers  in  the  sense  of  getting 
anything  to  consume,"  he  said. 

"It's  just  a  bad  deal  for  consumers,"  Cor- 
coran said.  "Investors  see  this  as  too  risky 
for  their  funds,  yet  ratepayers  would  take 
on  those  risks  through  the  plan.  If  it  is  com- 
pleted under  this  arrangement,  private  con- 
cerns—including major  oil  companies- 
would  get  very  handsome  profits. "  Original- 
ly forecast  to  cost  $3  billion,  the  massive 
pipeline  project  may  now  riui  bills  totalling 
$50  billion,  Corcoran  said,  citing  a  Com- 
merce Committee  economist's  analysis. 

Authorized  by  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976,  the  pipeline 
would  transport  gas  from  Alaska's  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  the  Midwest  and  West  Coast.  Termi- 
nal points  are  60  miles  southwest  of  Chicago 
at  Dwight,  Illinois,  and  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

After  a  target  pipeline  completion  date  de- 
termined by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  tFERC]  is  reached,  the  FERC 
could  permit  gas  bills  to  be  increased  for  the 
over  60  percent  of  American  gas  consumers 
whose  utilities  are  involved  in  the  project  to 
cover  their  costs.  Companies  building  the 
Canadian  segment  could  be  allowed  by  the 
FERC  to  recover  their  investment  and  their 
operating,  debt  service  and  tax  costs  after 
that  time  and  when  the  segment  is  oper- 
ational. All  costs  of  a  gas  conditioning  plant 
in  Alaska  and  the  Alaskan  segment,  except 
the  investment,  could  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers after  reaching  the  target  date  and 
having  been  completed.  Non-investment 
costs  represent  80  percent  of  the  total,  ac- 
cording to  the  conunittee  economist's 
report.  Should  the  elements  not  be  finished 
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simultaneously  or  at  all,  participating  com- 
panies could  nonetheless  be  allowed  to 
charged  consumers  for  those  costs. 

Submitted  to  Congress  on  October  15,  the 
plan  fulfills  a  commitment  made  by  former 
President  Carter.  Under  the  1976  law,  com- 
mittees have  until  mid-November  to  consid- 
er the  plan  and  Congress  must  act  on  it  by 
mid-December.* 


November  12,  1981 


ANGOLA— PACING  REALITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  IlXIIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
asmuch as  Angola  is  prominent  in  the 
news  lately,  the  views  of  a  skilled  ob- 
server of  the  Angolan  scene  are  appro- 
priate. "Pacing  Reality,"  a  book  by  the 
noted  journalist  Cord  Meyer,  present- 
ed new  facts  about  Soviet  intervention 
in  Angola  and  how  the  United  States 
was  outmaneuvered.  Mr.  Meyer  is  a 
now  nationally  syndicated  columnist. 
The  following  column  was  part  of  a 
series  from  the  book  and  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  November  20, 
1980.  The  facts  and  historical  perspec- 
tive presented  in  the  column  are  still 
valid  and  appropriate. 

The  joint  Soviet-Cuban  decision  to  Intro- 
duce large  numbers  of  Cuban  troops  into 
Angola  in  1975  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  civil 
war  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  clear- 
cut  and  dramatic  demonstration  of  how  the 
Soviets  are  likely  to  react  to  their  improving 
strategic  strength. 

By  that  time,  American  officials  were  will- 
ing to  concede  that  the  Soviets  had 
achieved  a  position  of  rough  parity  with  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  armament,  and  the 
overwhelming  American  superiority  that 
had  played  so  decisive  a  role  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  had  disap- 
peared. 

Sensing  that  the  strategic  balance  was 
shifting  in  their  favor  and  correctly  estimat- 
ing that  the  trauma  of  Watergate  and  the 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  had  at  least  tem- 
porarily impaired  the  American  ability  to 
react,  the  Soviets  gambled  successfully  in  a 
bold,  aggressive  move  on  the  world's  chess- 
board. 

In  an  operation  spanning  three  continents 
and  requiring  the  well-timed  orchestration 
of  [>olitical  assets  and  conventional  military 
resources  that  had  been  built  up  over  many 
years,  the  Soviets  with  their  Cuban  allies 
imposed  their  chosen  instrument  on  the 
people  of  Angola  as  the  new  government 
when  the  Portuguese  colonial  masters  final- 
ly withdrew  on  Nov.  11, 1975. 

The  Marxist  government,  based  on  one  of 
the  three  black  nationalist  guerilla  organi- 
zations that  had  been  fighting  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Angola,  remains  in  power  to  this 
day  with  the  indispensable  support  of  20,000 
Cuban  troops.  In  one  strategic  stroke,  the 
Soviets  with  Castro's  help,  succeeded  in  fun- 
damentally changing  the  balance  of  power 
in  southern  Africa  to  their  advantage.  In  so 
doing,  they  gained  effective  political  influ- 
ence in  a  huge  slice  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
obtained  access  to  new  strategic  ports  and 
airfields,  and  secured  a  political  base  from 
which  to  operate  against  the  remaining  non- 
Communist  countries  in  Africa. 


Here,  then,  as  clearly  as  I  could  recon- 
struct it  in  London  where  I  was  CIA  station 
chief  at  the  time,  is  the  story  of  how  the  So- 
viets brought  their  queen,  Castro's  Cuban 
troops,  into  play  on  the  Angolan  chessboard 
to  win  a  decisive  victory  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  future  successful  adventures  in 
Africa. 

First,  It  should  be  remembered  that  by 
1975  the  relationship  between  the  Castro 
regime  in  Havana  and  the  Soviets  had 
changed  drastically  from  what  it  had  been  a 
decade  earlier  when  Che  Guevara  first  made 
his  romantic  debut  as  a  guerrilla  hero  in  the 
Congo.  After  Guevara's  career  as  a  modem 
Robin  Hood  was  ended  by  his  arrest  and 
execution  in  Bolivia,  Castro  began  his  re- 
treat from  the  guerrilla  adventures  that  had 
caused  so  much  friction  between  his  guerril- 
la leaders  and  the  more  cautious  and  prag- 
matic Latin-American  Communist  parties 
who  took  their  guidance  from  Moscow. 

Dependent  on  the  Soviets  for  economic  as- 
sistance and  military  hardware,  Castro  was 
compelled  to  become  a  much  more  disci- 
plined member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity of  Soviet-controlled  Communist  parties. 
Symbol  and  proof  of  this  transformation 
was  the  fact  that  by  1971  the  Cuban  intelli- 
gence service,  the  DGI,  was  under  close  tu- 
telage of  the  KGB.  Cuban  intelligence  offi- 
cers regularly  sent  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  complete  their  training,  and 
KGB  specialists  in  Cuba  exercised  a  supervi- 
sory role  over  the  planning  and  execution  of 
Cuban  intelligence  operations.  This  change 
in  the  Soviet-Cuban  relationship  was  an  es- 
sential precondition  for  the  role  Castro  was 
now  to  play  in  Africa. 

In  July  1975,  even  before  the  first  trickle 
of  covert  American  military  support  began 
to  reach  the  fighting  fronts  in  Angola,  there 
was  evidence  that  the  Popular  Front  leaders 
had  approached  the  Soviets  with  the  com- 
plaint that  their  cadres  were  unable  to  use 
effectively  or  to  maintain  the  ever  more  so- 
phisticated weaponry  that  the  Soviets  were 
giving  them.  Fearful  of  the  potentially  supe- 
rior numerical  strength  of  their  opponents, 
they  pleaded  not  only  for  Soviet  military 
training  experts  but  for  a  Soviet  troop  pres- 
ence to  operate  the  new  equipment  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  Soviets  reportedly  explained  to  the 
Front  that  the  introduction  of  Soviet  troops 
Into  the  Angolan  civil  war  was  too  danger- 
ous an  escalatory  move  and  might  well  pro- 
voke the  United  States  into  committing  Its 
own  forces  to  the  struggle.  Instead,  they  ad- 
vised the  Front  leadership  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  Cubans. 

A  Front  mission  flew  to  Havana  and  met 
with  Castro  In  early  August  to  argue  their 
urgent  need  for  trained  troops.  Perhaps 
fearful  of  American  reaction,  Castro  was  re- 
ported to  have  appeared  initially  reluctant; 
but  the  Front  leaders  pleaded  that  It  was 
his  revolutionary  duty  to  help  them  as  he 
had  previously  done  in  sending  Cuban 
troops  to  South  Yemen  and  Syria. 

By  mid-August,  Castro,  for  whatever 
reason,  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  risks 
involved;  and  the  decision  was  made  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  extensive  logistical  planning 
necessary  to  mount  a  massive  sea  and  air 
lift  of  large  numbers  of  Cubaii  troops, 
equipment  and  supplies  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Angola. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no 
clear  evidence  available  on  the  respective 
roles  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  leaders  played 
behind  the  scenes  In  reaching  this  decision. 
Certainly,  there  had  to  be  very  close  and 
continuing  coordination  between  them  once 
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the  decision  was  made,  because  the  bulk  of 
the  heavy  weapons  and  ammunition  that 
the  Cuban  troops  were  to  use  in  Angola  had 
to  be  flown  or  shipped  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Whatever  history  may  eventually  reveal 
about  the  respective  roles  of  Moscow  and 
Havana,  It  was  a  brilliant  and  daring  con- 
ception that  added  a  whole  new  and  danger- 
ous dimension  to  the  Soviet  ability  to 
project  Conmiunist  power  into  the  Third 
World.  By  supporting  the  proxy  army  of 
Cuba,  the  Soviete  avoided  the  direct  com- 
mitment of  their  own  forces  which  could  so 
easily  alarm  the  United  SUtes  and  provoke 
American  counteraction. 

Because  of  Castro's  prominent  role  In  the 
nonaligned  movement  his  army  enjoycl  the 
reputation  of  being  part  of  the  Third  World 
and  was  not  as  much  feared  and  resented  as 
would  have  been  the  troops  of  one  of  the  su- 
perpowers. Moreover,  among  the  Cuban 
troops  sent  to  Angola,  care  was  taken  to 
ensure  that  almost  half  were  black,  so  that 
a  racial  identity  appeared  to  exist  that 
would  not  have  been  the  case  If  Soviet 
troops  had  been  sent. 

For  Castro,  too,  there  were  obvious  advan- 
tages in  the  new  strategy.  The  guerrilla  ad- 
ventures of  Che  Guevara  had  had  romantic 
appeal,  but  in  each  case  they  had  failed  In 
conception  and  execution.  They  had  lacked 
the  careful  calculation  of  the  odds  and  of 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  that  the  So- 
viets could  offer  their  Cuban  partner 
through  their  worldwide  Intelligence  appa- 
ratus. Guevara  had  relied  upon  a  spontane- 
ous mass  uprising  of  the  peasantry,  which 
never  occurred,  whereas  joint  operations 
with  the  Soviets  depended  on  a  heavy  mili- 
tary preponderance  ensured  by  the  provi- 
sion of  large  amounts  of  modem  weaponry 
transported  by  Soviet  planes  and  ships. 

By  becoming  a  junior  partner  in  the 
Soviet  geopolitical  offensive,  Castro  lost  the 
freedom  of  action  he  had  once  enjoyed,  but 
he  gained  indispensable  Soviet  political  and 
logistical  support  and  a  role  on  the  world 
stage  for  a  vaulting  amibltion  that  had 
never  been  content  to  be  confined  to  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  Cuban  people  on  one 
small  island. 

Once  decided  upon,  the  commitment  of 
Cuban  troops  to  the  Angolan  civil  war  pro- 
ceeded with  dispatch  and  utmost  secrecy. 
The  arrival  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  ships  and 
planes  In  Polnte-Nolre  and  Brazzaville  could 
not  be  masked  from  American  surveillance, 
but  by  unloading  troops  at  night  and  by 
strict  security  discipline  during  the  sea 
voyage  a  successful  effort  was  made  for 
some  time  to  conceal  the  fact  that  troops  as 
well  as  weapons  and  supplies  were  being 
transported. 

In  spite  of  sporadic  agent  reporting  that 
Cuban  troops  were  arriving,  the  CIA  and 
the  American  policy  makers  were  slow  in 
facing  up  to  the  size  of  this  large-scale  inter- 
vention. On  Sept.  24,  Cuban  troops  were 
identified  disembarking  at  Polnte-Nolre  and 
being  transported  by  trucks  Into  Angola, 
but  it  was  only  later  that  it  was  realized 
that,  by  November,  4,000  Cuban  combat 
troops  had  been  deployed.  By  January  1976, 
the  figure  had  reached  15,000.  By  February, 
the  CIA  estimated  that  the  combined 
Soviet-Cuban  sea  and  air  lift  had  transport- 
ed 38,000  tons  of  weapons  and  supplies  to 
Angola  at  a  total  cost  for  the  operations  of 
approximately  $300  million,  10  times  the 
size  of  the  American  covert  intervention. 
The  armaments  Included  armored  cars.  T-54 
tanks,  mass  fire  rockets,  helicopters  and 
MIC  fighter  planes. 
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The  Soviet  intervention  dwarfed  the  scale 
of  American  efforts  in  every  respect— and 
proved  once  again  that  when  the  Soviets  de- 
termine to  commit  their  military  resources, 
they  do  so  decisively  and  with  overwhelm- 
ing superiority,  leaving  little  to  chance.* 


REAGANOMICS:  JEOPARDIZING 
THE  QUALITY  OP  EDUCATION 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
Sputnik  was  launched  in  1957,  our 
entire  Nation  sought  to  upgrade  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  math  and  sci- 
ence in  our  schools.  It  is  now  a  genera- 
tion later  and  we  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten our  need  to  train  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  mathematicians. 

Our  need  is,  I  believe,  far  greater 
now  than  it  was  then.  In  the  1950's  we 
were  a  long  way  ahead  of  our  allies, 
and  certainly  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
almost  all  scientific  disciplines  and  en- 
gineering, with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  space  technology.  Now,  we  face  very 
strong  competition  from  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  in  many  areas  of 
high  technology  and  machinery  sales. 
They  have  caught  up  with  us  in  many 
areas;  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  others. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  for  their 
competitive  gain  and  our  present  posi- 
tion. 

In  education  we  are  now  making  de- 
cisions which  will  determine  our  place 
in  the  economic  world  for  the  next 
generation.  Unfortunately,  at  the  na- 
tional level  we  seem  to  place  little  con- 
cern on  the  need  to  produce  well- 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  for 
our  future.  Some  say  that  it  is  for  the 
local  schools,  not  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  concerned  about  educa- 
tion. However,  the  administration  and 
Congress  are  making  many  decisions 
which  are  directly  and  indirectly 
having  a  negative  effect  on  science 
and  math  education  and  on  education 
in  general. 

The  administration  recommended 
completely  doing  away  with  the  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. This  $77  million  program  helps 
to  train  students  at  the  college  level. 
More  importantly,  it  improves  the 
skills  of  teachers  at  all  levels.  Presi- 
dent Carter  suggested  that  the  pro- 
gram receive  $112  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  President  Reagan  recommended 
$10  million,  an  87-percent  cut.  The 
Congrress  has  tentatively  approved  $27 
million. 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
funds,  commonly  called  title  I,  are 
mainly  used  for  remedial  reading  and 
math.  While  cuts  in  this  program  are 
not  as  large  proportionally,  they  wiU 
be  very  damaging.  Outlays  were  sup- 
posed to   be   $3.9   biUion   under  the 
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Carter  budget.  Under  administration 
pressure  the  House  of  Representatives 
reduced  the  program  to  $3.2  billion. 
The  President's  12-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  that  he  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 24  will  actually  mean  an  addi- 
tional 23-percent  cut  in  this  program. 
It  will  be  reduced  to  $2.47  billion  if  the 
Congress  follows  his  advice. 

A  far  greater  impact  on  education  is 
the  indirect  effect  of  Reaganomics.  By 
sharply  cutting  back  on  grants  of  all 
kinds  and  with  almost  no  notice,  we 
are  causing  a  great  strain  on  local  gov- 
ernment financing.  While  many  of 
these  cuts  may  not  directly  affect 
school  fimding,  it  will  have  its  impact. 
Schools  will  find  it  much  harder  to  re- 
ceive support  from  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Local  and  State  taxes  will 
rise  to  make  up  for  Pederal  cutbacks, 
and  this  will  create  pressure  against 
school  levies.  Salaries  will  not  keep  up 
with  inflation  and  teachers  will  suffer. 
Many  will  leave  the  profession.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  quality  of  equipment 
and  the  availability  of  new  textbooks 
will  also  decline.  All  areas  of  education 
will  suffer. 

Our  increase  in  military  spending 
will  also  have  a  real  effect.  Unlike  the 
increases  we  experienced  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  a  far  larger  portion  of 
our  current  escalation  of  military 
spending  will  be  in  high  technology  re- 
search. The  military  will  spend  what- 
ever it  must  in  order  to  acquire  the 
personnel  it  needs.  Increased  demand 
will  increase  salaries.  This  will  drain 
personnel  from  civilian  research 
projects  and  from  our  universities. 

The  business  sector  wiU  also  pull 
people  away  from  teaching.  Educa- 
tional institutions  will  be  under  the 
tightest  restraints  and  will  certainly 
lose  in  the  bidding  war.  The  pull  will 
be  greatest  for  those  involved  in  math 
and  the  sciences. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  teaching  of  sci- 
ence and  math  is  already  declining  in 
many  schools.  However,  our  present 
funding  policies  will  hasten  that  de- 
cline. If  we  cannot  change  our  general 
priorities,  I  do  believe  that  we  must 
develop  protective  programs  to  sup- 
port the  quality  of  our  schools  which 
will  be  changed. 

Joseph  Whitaker  wrote  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  which 
describes  the  present  situation  con- 
cerning math  teachers.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

SUBTRACTIIIG        MaTH        TEACHERS— PRUSTRA- 

TiONS,  Lure  of  Higher  Pay  Take  Toll 
(By  Joseph  D.  Whitaker) 

When  Sandra  Lavene  began  teaching  in 
the  Montgomery  County  public  shcools  10 
years  ago,  she  had  visions  of  unlocking  the 
intricacies  of  mathematics  for  bright  young- 
sters in  a  classroom  brimming  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

But  not  long  after  she  began  teaching  at 
Walt  Whitman  High  School  in  Bethesda, 
Lavene's  vision  started  to  fade.  As  she  ex- 
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pected.  the  work  was  hard,  the  students 
were  sometimes  unruly,  and  the  pay  was  in- 
adequate. What  surprised  her  was  the  stu- 
dent apathy,  the  lack  of  respect  for  her  pro- 
fession, and  the  thanklessness. 

"I  would  knock  myself  out,"  said  Lavene. 
34.  "I'd  stay  up  long  hours  marking  papers. 
I  worked  after  school  helping  the  kids.  But 
In  nine  years,  the  parents,  the  principal,  the 
kids— nobody  said  thanks."  " 

She  quit  her  $19,000-a-year  teaching  job 
18  months  ago  and  exchanged  the  noisy 
classrooms  for  quiet  computer  keyboards, 
higher  pay,  merit  raises  and  profit  sharing 
at  the  Rockville  office  of  Hewlitt-Packard. 

Decisions  like  Lavene's  are  causing  in- 
creasing concern  among  educators  and  sci- 
entists who  fear  that  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tracting and  keeping  math  teachers  poses  a 
threat  not  only  to  schools"  ability  to  offer  a 
full  range  of  math  courses  but  also  to  the 
nation's  long-term  dominance  in  math-relat- 
ed fields. 

The  same  lures  of  higher  pay  and  fewer 
hassles  that  have  prompted  an  exodus  by 
many  math  teachers  also  have  reduced 
sharply  the  number  of  students  opting  for 
math  education  degrees  in  college,  with  the 
result  that  there  are  serious  shortages  of 
math  teachers  In  various  areas  around  the 
country. 

Other  areas,  including  Washington,  have 
managed  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
certified  math  teachers  so  far.  But  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  are  scrambling  to 
develop  strategies  to  steer  them  around  pos- 
sible future  shortages. 

Many  experts,  pointing  to  the  growing  gap 
between  teachers'  salaries  and  those  in  pri- 
vate industry,  expect  the  shortages  to 
worsen,  primarily  in  grades  7  through  12. 

■A  lot  of  math  teachers  are  going  into  the 
computer  field  simply  because  it  pays  more 
and  there  are  fewer  hassles."  said  Max 
Sobel,  president  of  the  80,000-member  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 
"Math  teachers  coming  out  of  college  al- 
ready realize  that  the  $12,000  paid  to  a  be- 
ginning teacher  is  a  lot  less  than  the  $20,000 
they  could  earn  in  the  first  year  with  some 
computer  firms. 

"In  addition,  the  public's  indifference  to 
the  plight  of  teachers,  the  low  pay,  crowded 
classrooms  and  poor  facilities  are  a  signal  to 
many  students  to  stay  from  the  teaching 
field,"  added  Sobel,  who  teaches  math  at 
Montclair  (N.J.)  State  College. 

Evidence  of  the  problem  abounds: 

In  North  Carolina,  45  percent  of  all  per- 
sons teaching  math  are  not  certified  in  the 
subject.  Cleo  Meek,  assistant  director  of  the 
mathematics  division  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  said  the  State's  math 
teachers— who  earn  $12,000  to  start— have 
been  hired  in  large  numbers  by  nearby  com- 
puter firms  that  sometimes  pay  starting  sal- 
aries of  more  than  $20,000. 

The  city  of  Houston,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  hire  more  math  teachers,  has  added  an 
$800  bonus  to  the  starting  salary  of  teachers 
certified  to  teach  math.  Still,  this  year  the 
city  issued  44  "emergency  permits"  to  teach- 
ers not  certified  in  mathematics  in  order  to 
cover  its  math  classes,  according  to  Oscar 
Sarabia,  director  for  secondary  school  as- 
signments. 

Philadelphia,  which  has  just  come  off  a 
crippling  50-day  teachers"  strike,  began  the 
last  school  year  with  90  vacancies  for  math 
teachers  and  ended  the  year  with  24  of 
those  positions  unfilled.  With  a  starting 
salary  of  only  $10,900  for  new  teachers, 
school  officials  said  they  cannot  compete 
with  thriving,  talent-hungry  computer 
firms. 
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The  National  Center  for  Education  SUtis- 
tics  last  month  released  ite  most  recent 
survey  on  the  issue,  showing  that  in  1979 
there  were  900  math  teacher  vacancies  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  nationwide, 
although  there  were  major  surpluses  in 
most  other  fields. 

A  1979-80  survey  in  Maryland  found  that 
50,000  secondary  school  students  were  being 
taught  mathematics  by  more  than  400 
teachers  who  were  not  certified  to  teach 
math.  While  that  survey  has  not  been  up- 
dated, state  education  officials  say  the  situ- 
ation has  not  improved  since  it  was  taken. 

In  the  Washington  area,  which  has  had 
fewer  problems  because  of  generally  higher 
salaries  and  the  lure  of  the  nation"s  capital, 
public  school  systems  routinely  use  persons 
uncertified  in  math  to  teach  for  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks  while  they  arrange  to  fill 
math  vacancies. 

Montgomery  County,  apparently  alone 
among  area  systems,  is  allowing  half  a 
dozen  former  elementary  school  teachers 
uncertified  in  math  to  teach  the  subject  at 
upper  levels— after  they  took  an  aptitude 
test  and  promised  to  take  the  college  cours- 
es necessary  for  certification. 

Fairfax  County  reports  no  uncertified 
math  teachers,  but  had  been  concerned 
about  filling  25  vacancies  when  the  year 
began.  The  county  is  developing  a  series  of 
college  courses  that  would  be  taught  to 
teachers  in  the  county  schools  over  two 
summers  and  would  culminate  in  a  mathe- 
matics certification. 

D.C.  public  schools,  which  have  laid  off 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  declining  enrollment  and  budget 
cuts,  have  been  able  to  keep  an  adequate 
supply  of  math  teachers  by  drawing  from 
that  pool. 

The  difficulty  of  recruiting  and  retaining 
math  teachers  nationwide  over  the  past  five 
years  has  been  paralleled  by  a  similar  but 
somewhat  lesser  problem  with  science 
teachers,  but  more  attention  and  concern 
are  being  focused  on  math  because  it  is  criti- 
cal to  so  many  disciplines. 

•'If  school  systems  can't  find  enough 
qualified  teachers,  they  will  use  teachers 
who  do  not  have  a  good  math  background,"' 
said  Alphonse  Buccino,  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  acting  deputy  assistant  direc- 
tor of  science  and  engineering.  "Advanced- 
level  mathematics  classes  which  usually 
have  the  lowest  student  enrollment  are  the 
first  ones  to  be  dropped  when  there  are  not 
enough  teachers. 

"Then  students  who  might  otherwise  have 
studied  math  in  college  enter  higher  educa- 
tion poorly  prepared  and  cannot  compete  in 
science  and  engineering  programs.  Ultimate- 
ly, we  could  find  that  the  pool  from  which 
we  select  our  future  scientists  and  engineers 
is  shrinking." 

Buccino  said  that  current  trends  in  the 
United  States  in  which  high  school  students 
over  the  last  decade  have  been  required  to 
take  fewer  and  fewer  math  and  science 
courses  are  directly  opposite  the  approach 
In  Japan,  Russia  and  Germany,  where  in- 
creasingly more  math  and  science  studies 
are  required. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  the  number  of  graduating  students 
with  math  education  majors  has  dropped 
from  39  eight  years  ago  to  only  10  last  year, 
according  to  Robert  Risinger,  director  of 
math  education  at  the  university.  During 
the  same  period,  the  school's  business  ad- 
ministration, business  management  and  en- 
gineering programs  became  overcrowded, 
Risinger  said. 
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The  same  trend  has  emerged  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville  where 
the  number  of  math  education  graduates 
has  gone  from  seven  in  1973  to  only  three 
this  year,  according  to  William  Lowery,  the 
university's  only  remaining  math  education 
professor. 

•"I  didn't  go  into  teaching  for  the  money," 
Lavene  said  recently.  "I  wanted  to  teach 
kids  who  had  a  love  for  learning  math  and 
would  be  willing  to  work  hard.  But  after  I 
taught  for  a  few  years,  I  found  that  the  kids 
wanted  good  grades,  but  didin't  want  to  do 
the  work." 

Her  search  for  alternative  employment  led 
to  Hewlett-Packard,  where  she  said  she  was 
hired  at  a  salary  "significantly  higher"  than 
the  $19,000  she  was  esonlng  as  a  teacher 
after  nine  years.  Her  employment  package 
Includes  stock  purchase  options,  profit  shar- 
ing and  merit  pay  Increases  that  brought 
her  pay  raises  amounting  to  25  percent  in 
her  first  year,  she  said. 

"Mathematics  is  always  a  good  back- 
ground for  working  with  computers,"  said 
Jerry  Hendrick,  a  spokesman  for  Hewlett- 
Packard.  "And  math  teachers  make  attrac- 
tive prospective  employees  because  they  can 
usually  assimilate  computer  information 
rapidly. 

"But  we  don't  want  to  give  the  Impression 
that  we're  out  to  raid  the  high  schools," 
Hendrick  said.  "In  every  Instance  that  we've 
hired  a  teacher,  they've  come  to  us.  If  we 
have  an  opening  and  a  math  teacher  ap- 
plies, we  can't  say,  'You're  needed  in  the 
school  system,  go  back  there."  " 

Lavene's  reasons  for  leaving  teaching  are 
echoed  by  Paris  Rasnic.  At  age  22,  he  grad- 
uated from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  In  mathematics 
and  Immediately  took  a  job  teaching  math 
at  Marshall  High  School  in  Fairfax  County. 
For  the  first  few  years,  said  Rasnic,  he  en- 
joyed teaching.  Then  the  novelty  of  the 
classroom  wore  off  and  the  dally  routine  of 
teaching  began  to  wear  on  his  nerves. 

"The  kids  wouldn't  cooperate  In  the  class- 
room," said  Rasnic,  32,  who  Is  currently  em- 
ployed by  a  Fairfax  County  computer  firm. 
"It  was  a  discipline  problem  that  I  couldn't 
control.  I  frequently  came  home  from 
school  frustrated  and  mad.  That  was  no  way 
to  live." 

Rasnic  found  the  contentment  he  was 
seeking  In  a  neaby  computer  firm,  which 
hired  him  to  keep  an  array  of  computer  pro- 
grams running  smoothly.  With  few  regrets, 
Rasnic  replaced  his  chalk  board,  text  books 
and  complaining  students  with  a  cozy  subur- 
ban office  equipped  with  computer  termi- 
nals and  silent  green  screens. 

When  he  went  to  work  for  the  computer 
firm  In  Vienna,  Rasnic  said,  the  firm  In- 
creased the  $16,500  a  year  he  was  earning 
after  seven  years  as  a  teacher  by  $5,000  in 
cash  and  other  benefits.  He  cu; .ently  earns 
$27,000  annually,  after  three  years  with  the 
company,  Rasnic  said. 

But  the  money  is  only  one  of  the  benefits 
of  his  new  job,  he  said.  "I  like  it  here  be- 
cause your  supervisors  notice  what  you  do 
and  they  show  appreciation  if  you've  done 
good  work."  His  job  Is  to  keep  an  array  of 
computer  programs  running  smoothly,  and 
"I  can  go  home  relaxed.  I  don't  have  to 
carry  my  work  home  with  me." 

At  the  end  of  a  typical  day,  Andre 
Samson,  a  math  teacher  at  Woodson  High 
School  In  Fairfax,  leaves  work  with  a  brief- 
case filled  with  student  papers.  At  home, 
after  dinner,  he  will  typically  spend  two  to 
three  hours  marking  and  evaluating  the 
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papers  so  he  can  return  them  to  bis  stu- 
dents the  next  day. 

"When  I  go  home,  I  don't  play  with  my 
daughter  or  talk  to  my  wife  or  watch  televi- 
sion," said  Samson,  who  said  he  values  job 
satisfaction  over  wealth.  "I  grade  my 
papers.  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the  kids  to  get  their 
papers  back  to  them  as  quick  as  possible." 

As  Samson,  voted  Virginia's  "Teacher  of 
the  Year "  three  years  ago,  has  continued 
his  devotion  to  teaching,  he  has  seen  several 
of  his  colleagues  move  into  higher  paying, 
less  demanding  jobs  in  the  computer  field. 

"I  must  admit  I'm  beginning  to  envy  them 
more  and  more."  he  said.  "The  people  who 
have  left  teaching  come  back  with  a  new 
personality.  They  say  they  have  fewer  pres- 
sures and  don't  have  to  take  their  worlr 
home." 

"Teaching  is  not  a  rosy  profession,"  said 
Samson,  39.  "But  I'm  a  professional  and  the 
zest  for  teaching  is  still  In  me.  But  I  don't 
know  how  long  I  can  continue  because  the 
economic  pressure  has  hit  me  like  it  has  ev- 
eryone else. 

"I  work  hard  and  every  now  and  then  I 
get  a  pat  on  the  back.  But  a  pat  on  the  back 
won't  feed  my  family."* 


ASSISTANCE  LEAGUE  OF  PHOE- 
NIX VOLUNTEERISM  DE- 
SERVES ADMIRATION  OF 
ENTIRE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12.  1981 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
exists  a  group  of  dedicated,  hardwork- 
ing and  civic-minded  citizens  in  my 
fourth  district  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
whose  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  the  elderly  and  frail  citizens  in  my 
home  State  cannot  go  without  men- 
tion. 

The  Assistance  League  of  Phoenix, 
chartered  in  March  1966,  is  a  women"s 
philanthropic  service  group  which  has 
been  dedicated  in  its  worthwhile  ef- 
forts to  providing  needed  services  and 
assistance  to  the  needy  in  the  Phoenix 
metroiMJlitan  area.  Their  projects  in- 
clude: Homemaker  Service,  a  family 
aid  program  in  which  the  league  em- 
ploys aides  to  provide  home  health 
care  and  personal  assistance  to  the 
elderly,  infirm,  and  chronically  ill  indi- 
vidual; and  TONIC  (Take  on  Needs  of 
Immobile  Clients),  which  involves 
league  members  who  volunteer  their 
time  on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  clients. 
Such  TONIC  services  include  grocery 
shopping,  providing  needed  clothing 
and  bedding,  driving  clients  to  medical 
appointments,  or  even  transporting 
and  accompanying  clients  on  social 
outings. 

On  the  TONIC  project  alone.  Assist- 
ance League  members  have  given  a 
combined  total  of  about  22,000  hours 
to  their  service  project. 

Unlike  many  similar  community  pro- 
grams, the  Assistance  League  of  Phoe- 
nix does  not  receive  funding  from  any 
government  agency,  or  any  larger 
entity.  The  Phoenix  Chapter  of  the 
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National  Assistance  League  raises  and 
distributes  all  of  its  operating  fimds  in 
the  Phoenix  conmiimity  through 
sources  like  a  thrift  shop,  located  at 
7044  North  Seventh  Street,  where  the 
homemaker  office  is  also  located;  an 
annual  champagne  brunch;  and  contri- 
butions from  individuals  and  business- 
es in  the  community. 

In  a  recent  national  address  to  our 
Nation,  President  Reagan  spoke  about 
the  spirit  of  volunteerism  among  our 
citizens  which  will  always  be  a  primary 
source  of  relief  for  our  Nation's  needy. 
The  Assistance  League  of  Phoenix  ex- 
emplifies in  a  most  eloquent  way  the 
type  of  voluntary  community  involve- 
ment and  spirit  our  citizens  have  to 
offer.* 


CANADIAN  AMBASSADOR  TOWE 
PROMOTES  UNITED  STATES- 
CANADA  RELATIONS 


.     HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  from 
Canada,  Peter  Towe,  will  terminate  his 
assigimient  as  Canadian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  in  the  near 
future.  During  Ambassador  Towe's 
service  in  Washington,  I  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  him  as  a  personal 
friend  and  as  a  friend  of  our  Nation. 
PHrst  and  foremost,  Peter  Towe  has 
been  an  able  representative  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  in  our  Capital 
City. 

In  recent  conversations  with  Ambas- 
sador Towe  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern about  some  aspects  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  our  country  and 
Canada  and  have  pointed  out  the  need 
for  restraint  and  candor  in  statements 
which  are  uttered  on  both  sides  of  our 
common  border.  It  would  be  unrealis- 
tic for  us  to  ignore  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  the  Canadi- 
an policies.  For  instance:  Canada's  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  its  own  economy 
encounters  right  off  the  dilemma  of 
about  70  percent  of  its  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry owned  by  foreign  interests— 
principally  American;  our  failure  to 
ratify  the  fisheries  treaty;  the  continu- 
ing problem  of  "acid  rain,"  and  the 
general  concern  that  foreign  industry 
fails  to  take  adequate  accoimt  of  the 
need  of  Internal  industrial  develop- 
ment—in Canada. 

In  my  view.  President  Reagan  has 
set  a  good  example  for  effective  diplo- 
matic contacts  by  his  visit  to  Canada 
in  March  and  by  his  appointment  of 
my  friend  and  constituent,  Paul  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Ottawa.  However,  members  of  the 
American  business  community  and 
representatives  of  the  media  should 
continue  to  seek  ways  of  cooperation 
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for  the  benefit  of  our  two  nations,  and 
both  Canadians  and  Americans  should 
avoid  suggestions  or  threats  of  "retal- 
iation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ambassador  Towe  re- 
cently addressed  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment and  American  Foreign  Service 
Association  on  the  subject  of 
"Canada/United  States  Relations:  The 
Canadian  Perspective." 

In  my  view.  Ambassador  Towe's  re- 
marks set  forth  a  reasoned  and 
straight-forward  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  inherent  in  the  re- 
lations of  our  respective  countries.  I 
am  pleased  to  attach  to  these  remarks 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  those  who  glean  these  pages,  a 
copy  of  the  Ambassador's  address  pre- 
sented in  Washington  on  Wednesday 
October  28: 

Canaoa-Uhited  States  Relations:  The 
Canadian  Pekspbctivx 

The  first  words  I  have  for  you  today  are 
not  my  own.  However,  in  tone  and  In  con- 
tent, they  are  very  familiar. 

'"The  relations  of  few  countries  are  as  ini- 
timate  and  important  as  those  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  They  loom 
far  larger  in  the  eyes  of  a  Canadian  than  of 
an  American.  This  is  natural .  .  . 

.  .  It  may  be  expected  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  states  will  become  increas- 
ingly Important  and  that  the  problems  aris- 
ing therefrom  will  grow  in  magnitude." 

Those  must  be  the  sage  observations  of  a 
Canadian  political  figure,  you  might  con- 
clude. Or  of  an  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

They  are. 

Lester  Pearson— Who.  of  course,  was  both. 

And  what  might  be  Illuminating  to  you  is 
that  they  are  from  a  letter  he  wrote  in  Jan- 
uary 1932. 

You  know.  Canadian  Ambassadors  here 
have  been  saying  that  son  of  thing  for  as 
long  as  there  have  been  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dors here.  Because  It's  true.  We  are  two  na- 
tions sharing  a  continent.  We  share  prosper- 
ity; fears:  and  many  values.  We  also  share  a 
great  deal  of  history.  Some  of  this  history  is 
not  at  all  about  sharing. 

I  enjoyed  the  festivities  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
earlier  this  month.  I  was  the  one  at  the 
ceremony  thinking  that  the  American  victo- 
ry at  Yorktown  made  superfluous  General 
Washington's  plan  for  another  expedition  in 
1782  or  83.  this  one  of  enormous  strength, 
to  take  Canada. 

I  was  also  thinking,  as  your  President  ex- 
changed toasts  with  President  Mitterrand, 
of  how  Canada  fitted  200  years  ago  into 
that  triangle.  The  French  did.  of  course, 
support  the  American  Revolution  against 
their  English  enemies.  The  Congressional 
leaders  in  fact  expected  their  French  allies 
to  invade  Lower  Canada.  But  the  French  did 
not  attack  Canada.  The  official  explanation 
was  that  the  first  priority  was  to  assist  the 
Americans  to  liberate  the  colonies  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  continent.  The  actual 
policy  of  Versailles  was  to  leave  Canada  In 
the  hands  of  the  British  so  as  to  drive  the 
newly  Independent  state  Into  friendship  and 
expanded  trade  with  France. 

To  a  large  extent,  French  policy  was 
foiled.  General  Washington,  in  peace  negoti- 
ations with  the  British  asked  that  Canada 
be  ceded  to  the  U.S.  which.  If  the  request 
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had  been  taken  seriously,  would  have  en- 
abled you  to  spend  this  lunch  hour  listening 
to  someone  else.  It  wasn't,  but  the  British 
concessions  to  the  new  Republic  were  meant 
to  counter  French  Influence— and  they  were 
made  to  a  large  extent  from  what  eventual- 
ly became  Canada.  Such  was— and  remains— 
the  rather  seamy  stuff  from  which  history 
is  sh&Dcd> 

Canada.  Not  yet  a  country.  Still  a  colony. 
But  with  a  growing  number  of  inhabitants 
of  many  different  kinds.  Whose  own  views 
were  mixed— Canadians  in  fact  fought  on 
both  sides  at  Yorktown— and  naturally, 
were  not  considered  by  these  big  powers. 

Who  were  they?  They  were  the  original 
French-speaking  habitants.  Still  resentful  of 
the  British  conquest  but  determined  to  sur- 
vive culturally.  Then,  the  Loyalists  co  the 
British  Crown,  many  in  fact  refugees  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  South.  And 
there  were  others— in  Montreal,  particular- 
ly—who had  been  impressed  by  the  philo- 
sophical values  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  a  Canadian  way,  these  values  worked 
their  way  into  our  own  nation-building  proc- 
ess, and  became  the  basis  of  the  political 
values  we  share  in  common,  even  if  our  po- 
litical systems  are  in  so  many  ways  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Indeed,  that  nation-building  process  goes 
on  today.  Its  effects,  stemming  from  the 
very  fact  that  we  are  different  nations,  seem 
to  be  what  the  present  fuss  in  Canada-U.S. 
relations  is  all  about.  But  its  description  is 
not  so  different  from  what  Lester  Pearson 
sensed  50  years  ago. 

My  first  posting  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 
here  came  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  coop- 
eration between  us.  We  worked  together 
even  when  the  issues  were  difficult,  through 
such  huge  undertakings  as  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Also,  at  that 
time,  having  years  before  dropped  our  de- 
fences against  each  other,  we  joined  in  de- 
fence against  others,  through  the  creation 
of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defence  in 
1940  which  led  after  the  war  to  the  Pinetree 
Line  and  the  Dew  Line,  and  eventually  to 
join  defence  of  the  continent  through 
NORAD. 

During  my  next  posting  to  this  city,  a 
decade  and  more  ago.  the  mood  was  dra- 
matically different.  The  U.S.  was  briefly 
and  aberrationally  in  trade  deficit  with 
Canada.  The  measures  taken  In  1971  to  pro- 
tect the  American  dollar,  measures  which 
had  a  grievous,  and  disproportionate  effect 
on  Canada,  were  not  the  object  of  any  prior 
consultations.  Csinadian  pleas  that  account 
be  taken  of  our  historically  special  relation- 
ship with  the  USA  went  unheeded. 

This  is,  I  suppose,  a  contradiction,  but  it  is 
one  Canadians  are  used  to.  You  were  much 
bigger  and  stronger  and  could  speak  of  re- 
taliation much  more  credibly  than  we  could. 
As  my  historical  reflections  today  indicate, 
we  in  Canada  are  aware  that  it  was  ever 
thus.  Successive  Administrations  here  have 
had.  perhaps,  a  shorter-term  view  of  what's 
been  going  on.  There  is  after  all  a  tendency 
here  to  think  that  history  re-begins  every 
four  years. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  as  Ambassa- 
dor here,  or  earlier,  as  an  officer  in  our  Em- 
bassy—where, incidentally,  I've  spent  almost 
half  my  working  career— I've  been  stewing 
in  the  acid  of  200  years  of  accumulated 
grievance. 

Far  from  it.  Most  of  my  time  has,  in  fact, 
been  spent  on  the  things  we've  worked  out 
together,  in  the  development  since  the  war 
of  the  most  complex,  and  concentrated  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  any  two  na- 
tions. 
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I  recall  those  very  creative  post-war  years 
when  international  institutions  emerged 
from  a  common  sense  of  hope  or  of  peril! 
The  resolution  among  the  three  countries 
which  had  cooperated  in  developing  the 
atomic  bomb  to  see  atoms  used  henceforth 
only  for  peace;  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  when  the  Cold  War  shocked  us 
all  into  insecurity  again,  the  creation  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

In  these  experiences,  our  common  and  en- 
during view  of  the  world's  perils  became 
shaped.  It  became  natural  for  Canada  to 
think  of  itself  as  an  ally  of  the  U.S.;  in  re- 
sponding to  Secretary  Acheson's  special 
plea  to  send  ground  troops  to  Korea;  in 
Canada  making  a  special  effort  to  respond 
to  the  Suez  crisis,  where  Canadians  could 
play  a  peacekeeping  role  from  which  the 
larger  powers  were  disqualified.  In  a  sort  of 
complementarity  to  U.S.  big  power  leader- 
ship—and one  which  at  that  time  kept  the 
good  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.K.,  as  well  as  France,  on  the  rails. 

So  I  preface  my  remarks  by  taking  a  long 
view.  Not  of  anta«onism.  But  of  history,  the 
history  of  two  nations,  each,  in  its  way,  pur- 
suing its  own  aspirations. 

And  now  I  turn  to  today. 

We  are  told  that  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  entered 
a  difficult  and  dangerous  phase.  Americans 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  bewail 
the  so-called  new  nationalism  of  Canadian 
government  policies.  In  Canada  many  com- 
plain loudly  about  recent  American  state- 
ments, describing  them  as  alternately  pa- 
tronizing or  imperialistic.  Looming  over  all 
the  rhetoric  is  the  perception  on  both  sides 
of  the  border  that  we  are  locked  into  an  in- 
escapable spiral  of  retaliation  and  counter- 
retaliation,  to  the  eventual  disadvantage  of 
both  countries. 

A  dramatic  picture— but  is  it  accurate?  I 
think  not.  It  exaggerates  current  tensions  in 
a  few  areas  at  the  expense  of  an  overwhelm- 
ingly positive  relationship  and  it  implies 
that  until  recently  the  bilateral  relationship 
was  devoid  of  substantive  issues  and  diffi- 
culties. 

Quite  frankly,  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  always  delicate. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why.  Interdependence 
is  the  watchword  of  the  present  age.  Aca- 
demics describe  it,  politicians  espouse  it,  and 
the  common  man  confronts  it  in  his  daily 
life.  Imports  and  exports,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  shock  of 
escalating  energy  prices.  We  have  all 
become  part-time  international  economists. 
The  lesson  is  clear  to  us  all— no  nation's 
economy  is  a  secure  fortress.  We  must  strug- 
gle to  find  accommodations  with  our  eco- 
nomic partners  or  we  will  all  suffer. 

For  Americans  this  is  a  relatively  recent 
experience.  To  Canadians  this  "modem  re- 
ality" has  been  a  feature  of  our  national  life 
for  generations.  We  have  had  historically  to 
be  more  sensitive  than  most  to  the  economic 
policies  of  foreign  governments.  At  the 
present  time  fixed  U.S.  capital  investment 
in  Canada  is  greater  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, as  is  Canadian  investment  in  the  U.S., 
where  we  are  the  third  largest  source  of  for- 
eign investment.  Trade  between  our  two 
countries  totals  almost  (Can)  $100  billion 
annually. 

It  is  important.  I  believe,  not  to  over  stress 
the  negative.  It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
many  commentators  express  real  anguish 
over  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  deteriora- 
tion in  our  bilateral  relations.  After  all,  for 
many  years  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A.  as  countries  and,  more  impor- 
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tantly,  between  Canadians  and  Americans 
as  individuals,  have  been  warm  and  genuine. 
There  is  an  easy  familiarity  between  our 
two  countries  which  is,  perhaps,  unequalled 
in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  similarities  be- 
tween us  are  so  great  that  we  often  overlook 
the  differences  which  make  us  distinct.  And 
we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Our  strength  as  na- 
tions depends  not  only  on  our  shared  quali- 
ties but  also  on  those  qualities  which  are 
unique  and  lend  variety  and  richness  to  our 
national  lives. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  specify  these  dif- 
ferences: some  are  very  obvious  while  others 
are  rather  abstract  and  difficult  to  define 
with  precision.  I  do  not  want  to  provide  an 
exhaustive  list  for  you,  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  few  items  which  contribute  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Canada. 

Our  geography  and  population.  Although 
Canada  is  larger  in  area  thaA  the  U.S.,  we 
have  a  population  only  one-tenth  as  large, 
and  almost  all  of  it  located  within  100  miles 
of  the  frontier  with  the  U.S.  These  facts 
create  special  problems  such  as  the  vast 
transportation  and  communications  systems 
which  must  be  maintained  in  support  of  a 
relatively  small  economic  market. 

Our  bicultural  and  bilingual  identity.  The 
fact  that  Canada  has  two  founding  cultures 
and  official  languages— French  and  Eng- 
lish—creates special  national  riches  but  also 
special  and  unavoidable  costs. 

Our  federal  political  system.  Canadian 
provinces  exercise  jurisdiction  over  social 
and  economic  sectors  to  a  much  greater 
extent  that  the  individual  states  in  the 
U.S.A.  The  Canadian  federal  government's 
powers  are  correspondingly  more  limited 
than  those  of  its  American  counterpart. 

These,  and  other,  factors  taken  together 
have  created  a  distinctively  Canadian  politi- 
cal culture,  a  blend  of  our  respect  for  and 
dedication  to  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative  with  our  recognition  that  govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  life  of  Canada  is  demanded  by 
the  imperatives  of  our  national  heritage. 

Canadians  expect  their  governments  to 
develop  and  execute  policies  which  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  interests.  This 
expectation,  by  itself,  is  not  unique.  Ameri- 
cans also  expect  their  governments  to 
pursue  policies  which  maintain  national  se- 
curity, encourage  social  and  political  stabili- 
ty and  promote  economic  prosperity.  Blunt- 
ly put,  Canadians  and  Americans  look  to 
their  governments  to  articulate  and  defend 
their  respective  national  interests. 

And  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  demand 
otherwise  would  be  foolish  and  unrealistic. 
But  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter  for  the 
term  "national  interest"  is  infinitely  elastic 
and  can  be  stretched  to  justify  almost  any 
action.  Therefore,  Canadians  and  Americans 
make  an  additional  demand  on  their  govern- 
ments which  reflects  their  shared  belief  in 
democratic  political  principles— we  demand 
that  our  governments  pursue  our  national 
interests  in  a  responsible  manner. 

When  we  look  at  foreign  policy  we  see 
that  responsible  governments  adjust  their 
policies  to  suit  changing  circumstances.  This 
is  not  opportunism  or  cynicism;  rather  we 
must  continually  make  judgments  about 
how  best  to  pursue  our  national  interests  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  international 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  At  times  we 
must  summon  up  the  national  will  to  act 
boldly  while  at  other  times  prudence  and 
patience  provide  the  sternest  tests  of  our 
national  resolve. 

It  is  balance  we  seek  and,  when  I  reflect 
on  over  three  decades  of  personal  involve- 
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ment  in  the  Canada-U.S.A.  relationship,  I 
am  struck  by  the  balance  we  have  achieved 
in  the  management  of  this  relationship.  I 
cannot  think  of  two  other  countries  which 
have  so  effectively  pursued  their  national 
interests  in  such  a  harmonious  and  mutally 
beneficial  way. 

I  am  deeply  troubled,  therefore,  by  the 
recent  charges  in  the  United  States  that 
Canada  has  embarked  on  a  new— and  dan- 
gerous— course  of  economic  nationalism.  Na- 
tionalism, I  hasten  to  add,  is  not  used  by 
those  making  the  charge  as  a  neutral  de- 
scription of  the  reasonable  pursuit  of  na- 
tional interest.  No,  we  are  speaking  here  of 
a  nationalism  which  conjures  up  images  of 
folly,  irresponsibility  and  anti-Americanism. 
It  is  our  emotions  which  are  being  appealed 
to— not  our  reason.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
such  a  long  and  fruitful  bilateral  relation- 
ship, I  find  the  invocation  of  the  term  "na- 
tionalism" entirely  inappropriate. 

When  the  United  SUtes  government 
argues  (as  does  Canada)  in  favour  of  fair 
international  trading  practices,  it  does  so  be- 
cause it  believes  such  practices  benefit  the 
U.S.  economy.  Similarly,  when  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  state  they  will  pursue 
fair  trading  practices,  even  if  it  means  "get- 
ting tough"  with  trading  partners,  they  do 
so  because  they  believe  this  is  necessary  to 
achieve  vital  national  objectives.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  this:  indeed,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  odd  if  the  U.S.  government  pur- 
sued policies  which  it  believed  were  inimical 
to  American  national  interests.  But  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  pursuit  of  these  interests,  however  rea- 
sonable they  may  be.  is  cost-free;  voluntary 
restrictions  on  automobile  exports  may  be  a 
necessary  element  in  the  revitalization  of 
the  domestic  automobile  industry,  but  they 
do  impose  a  cost  on  Japanese  producers. 
There  have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  de- 
bates within  the  United  States  on  the  best 
ways  to  pursue  trade  objectives  and  yet. 
throughout  these  debates,  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  reference  by  any  of  the  participants 
to  the  new  'nationalism  "  of  the  United 
States  Government,  not  even  when  such 
blatant  acts  as  buy-American  legislation  are 
enacted  oy  the  Congress  or.  increasingly,  by 
State  governments.  Perhaps  it  is  the  case 
that  one  nation's  "nationalism"  is  another 
nation's  "patriotism". 

The  point  is  that  labels,  by  themselves, 
are  not  really  helpful  and  may  even  prove 
damaging.  We  should  be  prepared  to  look 
behind  the  labels  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  richei 
understanding  of  each  other.  All  nations- 
even  Canada  and  the  United  States— make 
mistakes.  When  we  do  we  expect  you  to 
point  them  out;  I  know  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  point  out  your  mistakes  to  you.  If  we 
cannot  resolve  our  problems  through  bilat- 
eral discussions  we  have  recourse  to  multi- 
lateral instruments  such  as  the  GATT.  in- 
struments we  both  helped  to  create  and  con- 
tinue to  sustain. 

Historically,  we  have  acted  responsibly  to- 
wards each  other  and  we  can  continue  to  do 
so  if  we  do  not  lose  our  nerve.  It  takes  politi- 
cal courage  to  exercise  patience,  to  calmly 
assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of  foreign  poli- 
cies. In  the  United  States,  President  Reagan 
has  embarked  on  a  dramatic  economic  pro- 
gram. Its  success  will  be  vital  to  the  recov- 
ery of  the  global  economy.  We  know  the 
measures  will  take  some  time  to  work 
through  the  economy  and  so  we  have  re- 
frained from  excessive  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram for  its  short-term  consequences,  such 
as  high  interest  rates,  which  have  a  dramat- 
ic impact  on  Canada.  Similarly,  Canada's 
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National  Energy  Program  has  as  its  primary 
objectives  the  achievement  of  energy  securi- 
ty and,  by  1990.  providing  for  ownership  by 
Canadians  of  50  percent  of  our  own  oil  and 
gas  industry.  Surely  few  Americans  will  find 
these  goals  objectionable.  The  program's 
measures  are  designed  not  to  punish  foreign 
investors  but  to  encourage  Canadians  to 
invest  in  the  energy  sector  and  to  bear  the 
costs  necessary  to  achieve  national  energy 
objectives.  Some  have  taken  issue  with  the 
means.  But  it  is  by  now  I  hope  clear,  that 
Canada  has  and  will  continue  to  implement 
this  policy  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
obligations  to  you  and  our  other  economic 
partners. 

If  the  Program  works— and  we  believe  it 
will— Canada  will  be  off  the  world  oil 
market  by  the  early  1990's  This  clearly 
serves  not  only  Canadian  interests  but  also 
global  interests.  Your  economic  recovery 
program  and  our  National  Energy  Program 
are  bold  policies  designed  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  Both  governments 
agree  and  support  the  long-term  objectives 
of  both  programs;  we  must  avoid  allowing 
our  short-term  anxieties  to  thwart  the 
achievement  of  those  objectives. 

I  also  want  to  touch  on  another  Canadian 
policy  which  has  been  frequently  criticized. 
I  want  to  demonstrate  that  this  policy,  once 
it  is  understood,  is  a  most  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  a  difficult  and  precarious  situa- 
tion. I  refer  to  Canada's  policy  on  foreign 
investment. 

Canada  is  a  major  importer  of  capital. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  actively 
sought  foreign  investment  and  created  the 
domestic  conditions  which  make  Canada  so 
attractive  to  investors  from  abroad.  We 
would  not  have  achieved,  nor  could  we 
maintain,  our  high  standard  of  living  with- 
out major  infusions  of  foreign  investment 
capital.  We  have  not  pursued  this  policy  for 
selfless  reasons;  we  do  it  because  it  serves 
our  interests.  Similarly,  foreign  investors 
find  Canada  an  attractive  country  to  invest 
in  becasue  they  make  a  profit.  Foreign  cap- 
ital investment,  like  domestic  investment, 
demonstrates  the  free  enterprise  maxim 
that  pursuit  of  private  benefit  contributes 
to  the  public  good. 

But  this  is  not  holy  scripture.  All  modem 
nations  recognize  that  the  marketplace  is 
not  perfect  and  some  government  role  is 
necessary  if  market  imperfections  are  to  be 
prevented  from  becoming  gross  economic 
distortions.  Antitrust  laws,  for  example,  are 
not  predicated  on  the  simplistic  notion  that 
big  is  bad  but  rather  on  the  hard  economic 
evidence  that  monopolies  can  stifle  competi- 
tion, encourage  inefficiencies  and  lower  gen- 
eral economic  performance.  Where  natural 
monopolies  are  necessary,  as  in  the  utilities 
sector,  we  regulate  them  to  ensure  they  op- 
erate in  the  public  interest. 

Foreign  investment  is  not  exempt  from 
this  type  of  scrutiny;  if  anything,  there  is 
greater  public  demand  in  this  country  for 
your  government  to  become  involved  in  for- 
eign investment  issues.  And  the  demand  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  increases  in 
the  level  of  foreign  investment.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  complaints  reflect  little  more 
than  xenophobia,  a  belief  that  foreign  in- 
vestment is.  by  virtue  of  its  origin  alone,  un- 
desirable. But  there  are  grounds  for  some 
serious  worries  as  well.  For  example,  are 
head  offices  in  foreign  countries  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  domestic  realities?  Do  they  offer 
domestic  companies  a  fair  opportunity  to 
bid  on  branch  plant  procurement?  Or  do 
they  puchase  goods  and  services  from  tradi- 
tional sources  located  near  the  head  office? 
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Do  decisions  about  corporate  marketing  and 
investment  made  on  a  global  scale  ignore 
domestic  concerns  such  as  the  desire  to  raise 
the  level  of  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  branch  plants?  Are  sut>sidiaries 
subject  to  the  extraterritorial  application  of 
foreign  laws? 

Successive  Canadian  governments  had  to 
face  these  issues  at  a  time  when  foreign  in- 
vestment had  risen  to  extraordinarily  high 
levels  and  there  were  real  fears  in  Canada 
that  control  of  the  economy  was  in  foreign 
hands.  We  could  have  chosen  to  ignore  this, 
but  that  would  have  allowed  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  Canadians  to  fester  and.  per- 
haps, explode  in  an  unpredictable  manner 
at  some  future  time.  It  could  have  chosen  to 
drive  out  foreign  investment,  even  though 
this  would  have  damaged  severely  the  Cana- 
dian economy.  Instead,  in  1974,  the  govern- 
ment chose  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
the  two  extremes  of  inaction  and  over-reac- 
tion—it established  a  mechanism  to  screen 
new  foreign  investment  in  Canada. 

Canada  requires  foreign  investors  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  investment  proposals 
confer  "significant  benefits"  on  Canada.  Is 
this  an  irresponsible  demand?  I  think  not. 
Of  course,  our  screening  mechanism  is  not 
perfect— not  everyone,  even  in  Canada,  be- 
lieves it  is  necessary.  No  mechanism  created 
by  government  and  implemented  by  bureau- 
crats can  or  should  claim  omniscience.  But 
minor  difficulties  should  not  be  used  to  de- 
stroy the  reasonable  objectives  of  the 
policy.  Canada  will  continue  to  need  vast 
amounts  of  capital  beyond  our  own  ability 
to  save:  by  reassuring  Canadians  about  the 
economic  benefits  of  foreign  investment, 
the  government  ensures  that  Canada  re- 
mains an  OF>en  and  hospitable  environment 
for  foreign  investors. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  lately  explaining 
Canadian  positions  but  in  doing  so  I  don't 
want  to  imply  that  the  U.S.  has  a  monopoly 
on  grievances— far  from  it.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  proliferation  of  ""Buy  Amer- 
ica" legislation,  but  there  are  other  trade 
issues  such  as  the  DISC  legislation  where 
Canada  has  serious  disagreements  with 
American  policy.  On  investment  issues,  the 
Jones  Act  and  the  Communications  Act 
among  others  prohibit  or  strictly  limit  for- 
eign investment  in  certain  sectors.  You  too 
have  notable  exceptions  to  the  principle  of 
national  treatment.  Perhaps  I  don't  need  to 
recall  that  there  was  deep  disappointment 
in  Canada  at  the  failure  by  the  Senate  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  would  have  created  an 
equitable  joint  management  scheme  for  our 
East  Coast  fisheries.  As  for  the  environment 
there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  we  must 
develop  cooperative  programs  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  irreplaceable  re- 
sources in  both  countries.  These  problems— 
ours  and  yours— will  not  be  solved  by  mere 
finger-pointing,  much  less  exaggerated 
claims  and  counter-claims.  We  must 
strengthen  our  commitment  at  the  highest 
level  to  finding  appropriate  solutions.* 


MISINFORMATION  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
petual   use    of    misinformation    and 
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"planted"  news  stories  by  leftists  of 
every  shade  has  become  more  general- 
ly known  and  understood  by  the 
public  in  recent  years.  Therefore,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  possibility  of  lies  and 
distortions  appearing  in  the  commer- 
cial media  would  be  kept  in  mind  when 
considering  reports  from  any  nation 
besieged  by  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
movements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  now  familiar  pat- 
terns of  deception  used  by  the  left  and 
their  sympathizers  appear  regularly  in 
concert  with  the  activities  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban-backed  insurgents  operat- 
ing throughout  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  for  Inter- 
American  Security  has  published  in  its 
newsletter.  West  Watch,  reports  and 
analyses  demonstrating  the  continued 
and  intentional  use  of  misinformation 
relative  to  El  Salvador  for  leftist  prop- 
aganda purposes.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  these  reports  and  cast  a  criti- 
cal and  cautious  eye  upon  any  antigo- 
vemment  reports  about  El  Salvador  or 
any  other  nation  besieged  by  terrorist 
movements.  Only  the  most  strained 
ideologue  can  remain  blind  to  the 
truth  about  what  has  happened  to 
Nicaragua,  and  what  will  ultimately 
happen  to  El  Salvador  and  its  people 
without  U.S.  aid  and  support. 

Two  reports  follow. 

[Prom  West  Watch,  October  1981] 

Salvadoran  Lett  •Penetrates"  World 

Media 

The  Salvadoran  left  is  executing  a  plan  to 
influence  news  coverage  of  events  In  El  Sal- 
vador, according  to  papers  discovered  last 
May  in  the  home  of  a  propaganda  director 
of  the  Salvadoran  revolutionary  opposition. 

The  media  manipulation  project  is  set 
forth  in  a  31 -page  document  written  in 
Spanish.  WEST  WATCH  has  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  document,  which  outlines  in 
detail  what  it  calls  "a  global  plan  in  the  area 
of  propaganda." 

The  plan  calls  for  the  leftists  to  "pene- 
trate" international  news  agencies  and  plant 
recruits  in  the  most  important  foreign  news- 
papers. 

The  revolutionaries  have  already  recruit- 
ed agents  within  AP.  UPl  and  ACAN-EFE, 
the  document  reveals.  Three  individuals  are 
mentioned  as  "comrades"  within  these  agen- 
cies. They  are  identified  only  as  Rina,  Ana 
Leonor  and  Alex. 

This  project  is  called  Operation  "Aguila," 
which  is  Spanish  for  "Eagle."  It  includes  a 
step-by-step  program  showing  how  to  devel- 
op "sympathizers"  in  the  media  and  how  to 
induce  journalists  to  use  material  such  as 
communiques  provided  by  the  revolutionar- 
ies. 

Operation  "Aguila"  is  spelled  out  in  a  doc- 
ument captured  by  the  Salvadoran  National 
Guard  on  May  2  in  the  home  of  Ana  Marga- 
rita Gasteazoro  Escolan,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment (MNR),  a  faction  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  (DRP). 

The  document  is  not  a  proposal.  It  is  a 
practical  guide  for  the  propaganda  special- 
ists within  the  revolutionary  opposition. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  the 
projects  mentioned  in  the  document  are  al- 
ready being  executed.  The  papers  include  an 
assessment  of  propaganda  activities  that 
were  initiated  in  1970. 
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The  document  notes  that  "we  have  not 
penetrated  solidly  the  agencies  that  have 
the  greatest  worldwide  reF>ercussion"  like 
AP.  UPI.  ACAN-EPE  and  LATIN-REU- 
TERS. Still,  the  document  claims  that  this 
is  "where  we  have  most  been  able  to  ad- 
vance." 

"It  is  necessary  to  consolidate  the  work  of 
political  attention  with  the  comrades  that 
have  been  recruited  within  the  agencies,  es- 
pecially  with  the  comrades  of  ACAN-EFE. 
AP  and  UPI  (Rina.  Ana  Leonor  and  Alex)," 
the  document  states. 

Operation  "Aguila"  itself  was  begun  in 
October  1980,  the  document  says.  The 
papers  also  reveal  that,  since  January  10, 
Operation  "Aguila"  has  been  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  CONAPROP,  which  is  the 
Comision  Nacional  de  Propaganda,  or  Na- 
tional Propaganda  Comnlission,  of  the  DRF. 

The  project  includes  establishing  relations 
with  TV  crews  and  working  with  newspaper 
reporters  to  convince  them  to  write  articles 
from  the  opposition's  point  of  view. 

"This  job  must  be  developed  by  winning 
sympathetic  journalists  of  the  different 
media,  mostly  by  providing  them  with  mate- 
rial they  can  publish  .  .  ."  the  document 
says. 

Again,  this  is  not  something  that  could  be 
done  or  will  be  done.  It  is  already  being 
done. 

"We  have  our  people  who  are  already 
filming  for  the  television  networks,  using, 
besides,  that  cover,"  the  document  states. 

"In  the  interior,  journalists  of  diverse 
world  media  have  been  contacted  in  order  to 
carry  them  to  camps."  the  papers  say. 
"They  have  been  given  a  vision  of  the  war, 
of  the  organization." 

The  left  in  El  Salvador  is  said  in  the  paper 
to  have  begun  arranging  interviews  for  for- 
eign correspondents  with  guerrilla  leaders 
and  penetrating  news  agencies  during  a 
"preparatory  period"  before  January  1980. 

"Journalists  in  the  written  media  as  well 
as  from  television  news  and  films  for  televi- 
sion have  been  oriented,"  the  document 
notes.  "This  is  a  job  that  has  been  able  to  be 
developed  equally  with  that  of  the  agen- 
cies." 

The  document  also  suggests  that  the  op- 
position continue  using  institutions  "con- 
trolled by  us"  such  as  the  Salvadoran 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  revelation  that  the  revolutionary  op- 
position controls  the  Salvadoran  Human 
Rights  CoRunission  is  extremely  significant. 
Many  news  items  based  on  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Salvadoran  Human  Rights 
Commission  have  been  published  by  major 
newspapers  like  the  Washington  Post.  This 
indicates  that  the  revolutionaries'  plan  to 
influence  the  media  has  already  been  quite 
successful. 

The  Salvadoran  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  the  principal  source  for  a  front 
page  article  in  the  Augiist  18  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Salvadoran  Troops  Said  to 
Murder  Up  to  41  After  Roadside  Quarrel. " 
The  author  of  the  story,  Christopher 
Dickey,  says:  "The  most  comprehensive  ver- 
sion of  what  happened  appears  in  testimony 
given  to  the  Salvadoran  Human  Rights 
Commission,  a  private  organization  that  col- 
lects evidence  of  alleged  rights  violations  by 
security  forces." 

Another  news  item  in  the  August  26 
Washington  Post  begins  like  this:  "Salva- 
doran political  prisoners  began  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  death  threats  against  rela- 
tives and  other  alleged  rights  violations,  the 
Salvadoran  Human  Rights  Commission 
said." 
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The  Salvadoran  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  also  quoted  in  an  Associated  Press 
story  in  the  September  17  New  York  Times. 
The  Commission  claimed  in  this  story  that 
more  than  32,000  Salvadorans  had  been 
killed  in  political  violence  since  October 
1979. 

The  revolutionaries  apparently  recognize 
that  propaganda  can  be  disguised  as  objec- 
tive news  reporting  if  it  emanates  through  a 
purported  human  rights  organization  that 
appears  to  be  imminently  respectable. 

The  document  sets  up  a  distinction  be- 
tween partisan  propaganda,  which  obviously 
comes  from  the  organized  left,  and  what  is 
called  "objective"  or  "neutral"  propaganda, 
which  is  designed  to  look  like  the  impartial 
rendering  of  factual  information. 

"In  'neutral'  propaganda,  it  is  fundamen- 
tal to  use  the  technique  as  much  as  possible 
of  supposed  'neutrality,'  'objectivity,'  and 
'impartiality,'  which  is  achieved  by  using  an- 
other media,  and  not  the  party,  to  affirm  or 
deny  something.  This  is  what  gives  Impact 
to  the  transmitted  message,"  the  document 
explains. 

In  other  words,  leftist  propaganda  that 
would  be  disregarded  by  the  public  if  it  were 
to  come  openly  from  the  guerrilla  front  be- 
comes credible  if  it  is  communicated  by  a 
"bourgeois"  newspaper  or  magazine  in  the 
guise  of  news  reporting. 

The  document  also  notes  that  the  revolu- 
tionaries have  under  their  control  the  Film 
Institute.  It  so  happens  that  this  institute 
has  been  playing  a  film  entitled  "El  Salva- 
dor: The  People  Will  Win"  in  the  theaters 
and  on  college  campuses  in  the  U.S. 

This  film  was  reviewed  in  the  August  IS 
New  York  Times,  which  mentioned  In  small 
print  that  the  "documentary"  was  present- 
ed by  "the  Film  Institute  of  Revolutionary 
El  Salvador.  F.M.L.N."  The  review  also 
noted  that  a  member  of  the  central  com- 
mand of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Liberation 
Front  was  the  film's  political  director. 

In  sum.  the  document  outlining  Operation 
"Aguila"  sets  forth  a  systematization  of  the 
revolutionary  opposition's  propaganda  net- 
work in  El  Salvador  and  abroad.  "What  we 
need  to  do.  within  a  general  program  and 
within  the  strategic  lines  of  the  organiza- 
tion, is  penetrate  all  the  media  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  organization 
we  need  to  create  our  own  media,"  the  docu- 
ment says. 

Another  document  found  in  the  opposi- 
tion leader's  home  is  entitled  "Work  plan  of 
sub-team  with  attention  to  foreign  journal- 
ists."  WEST  WATCH  has  obtained  a  copy  of 
this  document,  which  is  dated  April  15. 
1981. 

It  sets  forth  as  the  general  objective  "to 
reach  foreign  newspapers  with  our  vision  of 
the  popular  war  and  have  the  newspapers 
transmit  the  truth  alxtut  the  events." 

A  specific  objective  is  "to  form  a  network 
of  collaborators  among  sympathetic  jour- 
nalists." The  means  of  achieving  this  in- 
clude "interviews  with  members  of  the 
FTtCLN  and  FDR"  and  "visits  to  camps  and 
interviews  with  combatants." 

The  paper  also  details  how  the  revolution- 
aries plan  to  carefully  select  certain  "recom- 
mended" journalists  and  Influence  their  re- 
porting by  granting  them  access  to  special 
information. 

'Established  mechanisms  in  the  exterior 
have  been  left  for  sending  us  journalists  and 
media,"  the  document  says. 

These  documents  provide  an  invaluable 
inside  look  at  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
machine  in  El  Salvador. 
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The  most  compelling  evidence  that  the 
plan  is  working  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plan  was  not  reported  by  the 
major  media  in  this  country. 

[Prom  West  Watch,  October  1981] 
Mass  Murder  Exposed  as  Rumor 
Those  who  have  played  the  children's 
game  of  "gossip"  know  how  a  story  whis- 
pered quickly  in  a  child's  ear  can  become  an- 
other story  altogether  by  the  time  it  has 
been  repeated  several  times. 

This  is  what  Is  happening  in  El  Salvador. 
Stories  which  are  nothing  more  than 
rumors  manage  to  get  repeated  by  the  right 
people  and  end  up  reported  as  fact  in  major 
U.S.  newspapers. 

For  example,  there  were  page  one  stories 
in  March  about  the  massacre  of  1.500  Salva- 
doran refugees  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  sealed  in  a  cave  called  Cueva  Plntada 
near  the  towns  of  Yarutela  and  Santa 
Helena. 

The  "massacre"  had  been  reported  by 
Honduran  church  and  human  rlghte  groups. 
The  alleged  atrocity  triggered  demonstra- 
tions in  this  country  against  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. ^ 

However,  it  turned  out  that  Cuerva  Pln- 
tada does  not  exist.  Neither  does  the  town 
of  Yarutela.  This  was  revealed  in  the  April 
29  Washington  Post  on  page  16  in  an  article 
entitled  "Massacre  Report  Proves  Hard  to 
Verify." 

The  guerrillas  broadcast  a  second  version 
of  the  "massacre"  on  their  clandestine 
radio,  alleging  this  time  that  the  incident 
had  taken  place  near  Yarula.  a  town  in  Mor- 
azan  province. 

But  there  is  no  town  of  Yarula  in  Mora- 
zan  province.  Still,  Radio  Havana  and  Am- 
nesty International  insisted  that  the  "mas- 
sacre" had  occurred  In  Morazan. 

The  National  Catholic  News  Service  later 
said  that  the  incident  took  place,  not  in 
March,  but  in  April,  and  not  at  Cueva  Pin- 
tada,  but' at  Cueva  Sentada. 

The  source  of  this  report  turned  out  to  be 
an  unnamed  priest  who  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  not  that  1,500  people  were  killed,  but 
rather  that  "a  large  number"  of  Salvador- 
ans were  killed.  Another  source  was  quoted 
assaying  that  150  people  died.   . 

The  April  29  Washington  Post  article 
notes  that  Amnesty  International  now  says 
it  simply  received  word  of  a  "possible"  mas- 
sacre and  did  not  vouch  for  its  veracity. 

In  other  words,  what  had  been  reported  in 
the  major  media  as  a  moral  certainty  was 
nothing  more  than  a  rumor.  The  story  had 
been  embellished  and  exaggerated,  passing 
through  several  inaccurate  versions.  Maybe 
there  is  some  truth  to  it.  Maybe  not. 

Nevertheless,  syndicated  columnist  Ralph 
de  Tolenado  observes  that  the  original  story 
continues  to  be  broadcast  by  Radio  Havana 
and  repeated  by  the  media,  with  the  sup- 
port of  ""international  aid  organizations" 
which,  the  Post  notes,  "provide  no  firm  indi- 
cation of  where  or  how  many  were  killed." 

Is  this  an  isolated  case?  Or  could  we 
expect  other  rumors  in  El  Salvador  to  be  be- 
lieved and  reported  as  hard  news? 

"In  such  a  climate  of  horror,  it  has 
become  possible  to  believe  almost  any- 
thing," writes  Loren  Jenkins,  the  corre- 
spondent who  authored  the  April  29  Wash- 
ington Post  article.  "Any  street  nunor  or 
report  heard  on  foreign  or  clandestine  radio 
gains  a  life  of  its  own  that  no  amount  of  of- 
ficial denials  can  shake." 

Another  example  of  a  sensationalist  story 
that  on  closer  inspection  turns  out  to  be 
based  on  a  single,  unnamed  source  appeared 
in  the  August  18  Washington  Post. 
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The  page  one  headline  was  '"Salvadoran 
Troops  Said  to  Murder  Up  to  41  After  Road- 
side Quarrel." 

Sounds  ghastly.  The  problem  is  that,  aside 
from  all  the  he{a"say  and  gossip,  the  only  al- 
legation in  the  entire  story  of  the  involve- 
ment of  government  troops  in  the  alleged 
murders  was  in  an  affidavit  by  "an  unnamed 
Armenia  resident"  filed  with  the  Salvadoran 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

This  "unnamed  resident"  said  that  gov- 
ernment troops  took  several  persons  from 
their  homes  at  night  and  that  23  bodies 
were  found  in  the  river  the  next  morning. 

The  rest  of  the  article  consists  of  second- 
hand reports  or  conclusions  drawn  from 
anonymous  persons  and  bits  of  information 
that  could  mean  almost  anything. 

One  unnamed  person,  ""who  makes  it  his 
business  to  luiow  where  bodies  are  buried." 
tells  that  someone  told  him  that  42  persons 
were  killed  one  night  and  that  22  bodies 
were  dumped  in  the  river.  Unnamed  peas- 
ants who  live  near  the  river  are  said  to  have 
heard  "a  heavy  truck"  stop  for  several  min- 
utes the  following  morning.  'They  did  not 
look  outside, "  the  article  states. 

As  evidence  of  mass  murder  by  Salvadoran 
troops,  this  is  pretty  flimsy  stuff. 

Yet  it  was  splashed  across  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  in  an  article  clever- 
ly constructed  to  disguise  its  lack  of  sub- 
stance. 

But  even  the  author  of  the  article.  Chris- 
topher Dickey,  did  not  seem  to  find  this  as- 
semblage of  "evidence"  convincing.  About 
15  inches  into  the  story,  buried  on  page  14, 
he  writes  that  the  alleged  massacre  "fiU  a 
pattern  of  similar  events  in  which  many 
people  profess  to  be  certain  of  what  hap- 
pened, and  the  only  certainty  is  that  people 
were  taken  from  their  homes,  and  people 
were  found  dead."* 
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Zenger  Award,  from  the  University  of 
Arizona:  and  the  Golden  Quill  Awards 
for  Editorials,  from  the  International 
Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
as  well  as  numerous  State  journalism 
honors. 

It  is  good  to  have  such  a  well  re- 
si>ected  neighbor.  That  is  what  the 
Observer  has  been  as  it  makes  its 
weekly  visits  into  the  homes  in 
Monroe,  McMinn,  and  Loudon  Coim- 
ties.  These  sentiments  can  be  found  in 
the  congratulatory  advertisements 
which  fill  the  centennial  edition  of  the 
newspaper.  This  is  perhaps  the  high- 
est honor  a  newspaper  can  receive;  the 
support  of  its  community,  and  its  rec- 
ognition as  a  neighbor. 

I  use  the  word  neighbor,  because  it 
best  expresses  the  role  the  Observer 
fills  in  the  tricounty  region.  It  is  a 
neighbor  that  communicates  through 
its  news  stories,  advises  through  edito- 
rials, and  lifts  one's  spirits  in  its  fea- 
tures. It  listens  carefully  to  the  opin- 
ions of  its  readers  expressed  in  the  let- 
ters to  the  editor. 

One  has  to  appreciate  the  persever- 
ance shown  by  the  Hicks  family  in 
maintaining  this  paper  through  the 
years.  As  Dan  Hicks,  Jr.  states: 

Because  it  has  been  the  life  blood  of  three 
generations  of  the  Hicks  family,  its  history 
will  necessarily  revolve  around  the  Hicks 
name.  But  this  is  fitting  because  the  motto 
on  the  Hicks  Family  coat  of  arms  reads: 
"Not  we  for  the  kings,  but  the  kings  for  us." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  first 
amendment  became  a  cornerstone  of 
our  democracy.  The  Tri-County  Ob- 
server is  a  legacy  cf  that  amendment 
and  the  Hicks  family  motto  is  good 
neighborly  advice.* 


OP  TENNESSEE 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  neighbor  in  Madisonville  that  just 
tiuTied  100  years  old.  Despite  the  age, 
there  is  no  sign  of  senility  or  weak- 
ness. I  still  welcome  my  neighbor's 
advice  and  insights.  It  is  always  good 
to  know  there  is  someone  you  can  rely 
on  in  good  times  and  bad. 

My  neighbor  is  the  Tri-County  Ob- 
server, and  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  happy  to  see  it  alive  and  kicking  in 
its  100th  year.  The  Observer  traces  its 
roots  back  to  the  Madisonville  Clarion, 
which  was  first  published  September 
5.  1881.  The  fortimes  of  the  newspaper 
have  been  tied  to  the  Hicks  family  of 
Madisonville  for  about  70  of  the  100 
years. 

Since  September  of  1967,  Dan  Hicks. 
Jr.,  has  been  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Observer.  He  has  maintained  his  fami- 
ly's commitment  to  journalism  and 
preservation  of  the  first  amendment. 
During  his  tenure  as  editor,  the  Ob- 
server has  won  the  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Award  for  Courage,  from  Southern 
Illinois    University;    the   John    Peter 


DIVORCED  MILITARY  SPOUSES 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  S|}eaker,  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  activities  in  this 
Congress  aimed  at  correcting  the  in- 
equity in  the  current  system  which  un- 
fairly penalizes  the  divorced  long-term 
military  spouse,  and  I  commend  both 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Personnel  and  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee  for  holding  hearings  on 
this  issue.  I  would  like  to  address  this 
important  matter  by  including  my 
statement  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  my  colleagues'  review,  and 
I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  when  it  comes  to 
the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 
Benepits  For  Long-Term  Militart  Spouse 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday.  November  4. 
1981, 1  introduced  H.R.  4902.  which  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Jepsen.   Chairman   of   the   Senate   Armed 
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Services  Committee  Manpower  and  Person- 
nel Subcommittee.  Our  bills  address  the 
main  areas  of  concern  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  benefits  for  the  long-term  military 
spouse. 

As  I  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Personnel  and  Compen- 
sation Subcommittee  last  week.  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  of  official  recognition  of 
the  contributions  of  the  long-term  military 
spouse.  As  more  and  more  evidence  points 
to  the  major  role  played  by  the  military 
spouse  in  determining  whether  or  not  an  in- 
dividual decides  to  pursue  a  military  career, 
it  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  es- 
tablish some  security  for  the  military 
spouse,  just  as  has  been  for  Foreign  Service 
Wives.  Military  spouses  should  have  the  se- 
curity of  knowing  that  they  can,  at  the 
least,  count  on  their  government  after  long 
years  of  commitment  in  the  partnership 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

H.R.  4902,  will  be  helpful  in  establishing 
that  personal  security  for  the  long-term 
military  spouse.  As  we  all  know,  military  life 
is  unique  and  military  families  are  required 
to  share  that  uniqueness,  its  benefits  and 
the  sacrifices  in  the  name  of  defense. 

The  long-term  military  spouse  often  sacri- 
fices her  own  career  in  order  to  support  her 
husband's  military  career.  Frequent  moves, 
on  the  average  of  one  every  2  W  years  during 
a  20-year  military  career,  are  normally  not 
conducive  to  a  spouse's  career.  She  is  often 
required  to  begin  new  jobs  at  the  entry 
level,  and  she  has  scant  opportunity  to 
become  vested  in  her  own  retirement  plan. 
All  too  often,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  military 
spouse  to  complete  her  own  education  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  out-of-state  tui- 
tions and  frequent  moves,  especially  when 
the  move  is  the  result  of  an  overseas  assign- 
ment. There  are.  of  course,  many  other  sac- 
'^rifices  and  contributions  that  can  be  con- 
'tributed  to  the  military  wife,  and  it  is  time 
that  they  receive  the  recognition  and  credit 
they  deserve.  Current  statistics  regarding 
the  plight  of  older  women  in  our  society  and 
the  ability  of  women  to  collect  on  court-or- 
dered payments  for  alimony,  child  support 
or  property  settlements  are  alarming,  and  it 
is  important  to  officially  recognize  the  long- 
term  military  wife's  contributions  by  treat- 
ing her  more  fairly  when  her  marriage  ends 
in  divorce,  which  is  often  the  direct  result  of 
the  strains  of  a  military  career. 

I  l)elieve  the  legislation  Senator  Jepsen 
and  I  have  introduced  offers  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  for  all  concerned. 

With  respect  to  court-ordered  payments, 
it  provides  that  the  Service  Secretaries  can 
make  direct  payments  from  an  individuals 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  a  former  spouse 
for  court-ordered  payments  for  child  sup- 
port, alimony,  or  property  settlements.  This 
legislation  allows  military  spouses  to  obtain 
the  benefits  awarded  them  by  State  Divorce 
Courts,  the  recognized  authority  with 
regard  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage.  Our 
bills  also  contain  a  provision  which  protects 
the  retiree  by  stipulating  that  any  such  pay- 
ment cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay. 

With  regard  to  SBP.  this  legislation 
simply  amends  the  current  law  by  including 
certain  former  spouses  in  the  category  of 
those  eligible  to  be  designated  as  a  recipient 
of  benefits  under  the  SBP  program.  This 
does  not  dictate  who  would  be  awarded  ben- 
efits under  the  program,  it  simply  would 
allow  a  former  spouse  to  be  named  as  a  ben- 
eficiary if  that  was  the  decision  of  the  retir- 
ee. 

The  health  care  portion  of  this  legislation 
provides    that    the    unremarried    military 
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spouse,  who  was  married  for  a  minimum  of 
20  years  could  be  designated  by  a  Service 
Secretary  to  receive  continued  health  care 
for  a  medical  condition  which  existed  prior 
to  the  divorce.  This  provision  protects  the 
former  spouse,  who  because  of  a  pre-exist- 
ing medical  condition  finds  that  she  is  unin- 
surable in  the  private  sector.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  these  women  should  not  be  forced 
to  turn  to  our  welfare  agencies  for  health 
care.  They  should  be  given  the  dignity  of  re- 
ceiving continued  health  care  from  the  mili- 
tary at  DOD  medical  facilities  or  through 
CHAMPUS. 

This  legislation  was  prepared  after  the 
Senate  hearings  on  this  issue,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
believe  that  it  offers  former  spouses  an  ef- 
fective collection  mechanism  for  payments 
under  lawful  court  orders,  and  it  recognizes 
their  contributions  and  sacrifices. 

Certificates  of  appreciation,  grocery  bag 
logos  and  laurels  on  a  husband's  efficiency 
report  are  no  longer  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion in  today's  society.  Passage  of  legislation 
of  the  nature  discussed  here  would  be  a  tan- 
gible example  of  our  support  for  the  prover- 
bial, "Mom.  apple  pie  and  the  American 
Flag."  for  those  who  will  benefit  by  it  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  of  motherhood,  and  have  been  willing 
to  stay  home  and  bake  the  apple  pies  as 
part  of  their  role  in  the  partnership  dedicat- 
ed to  the  defense  of  the  American  Flag.* 


NEGATIVE  VOTE  FOR  ADOPTION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OF  WYOMISC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  century.  Republicans 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement.  From  its  earli- 
est days,  the  goals  and  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
have  been  shaped  by  the  framework 
laid  by  Republican  leadership  in  the 
formative  years  of  the  agency. 

Conservation  and  preservation  of 
our  natural  heritage,  sound  manag- 
ment  of  our  resources,  protection  of 
the  environment  and  stable  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  first  Americans  have  long 
been  basic  Republican  principles.  So, 
too,  have  many  of  the  emergency  pro- 
grams created  during  the  past  decade 
to  meet  the  mounting  crisis  of  growing 
energy  demand  and  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy  to 
meet  the  needs  of  American  society. 

There  is  no  greater  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live  and  work, 
however,  than  the  disastrous  economic 
climate  in  which  America  finds  itself 
after  nearly  a  half  century  of  the  free- 
spending  philosophy  of  Democratic 
Congresses.  There  is  no  more  crucial 
job  facing  Congress  than  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  devastated  economy  and  the 
restoration  of  economic  vigor  to  the 
American  working  man  and  woman, 
the  taxpayer,  and  ultimately,  to  Amer- 
ican business  as  well.  The  long-term 
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economic  health  of  those  American 
workers  and  taxpayers  who  finance  all 
of  Government,  including  environmen- 
tal and  energy  programs,  can  be  guar- 
anteed only  through  quick  action  by 
Congress  to  reverse  the  downturn 
caused  by  those  spending  programs, 
especially  in  the  4  years  after  Presi- 
dent Ford  left  office. 

President  Reagan's  strong  economic 
program  of  budget  and  tax  cuts  has 
gone  far  in  wiping  away  the  stain  of 
those  4  years  of  economic  mismanage- 
ment. The  rate  of  inflation,  which 
nearly  tripled  under  Carter  adminis- 
tration programs  enacted  by  the 
Democratic  Congress,  will  fall  more 
than  25  percent  in  President  Reagan's 
first  year  in  office.  Real  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product,  which  unbe- 
lievably fell  into  negative  figures 
under  those  programs,  has  reversed 
that  trend  and  is  rising  once  again 
toward  a  healthy  level.  Soaring  inter- 
est rates  on  Federal  T  bills,  which  rose 
uncontrolled  from  a  5-percent  figure 
under  President  Ford  to  14.7  percent 
under  those  Democratic  programs, 
have  been  halted.  Again,  the  trend  has 
been  reversed.  The  productivity  of 
American  workers  and  businesses, 
shackled  by  those  Democratic  pro- 
grams, has  been  freed  and  is  speeding 
upward  once  again  after  4  years  of 
stagnation. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  .scuttle  an 
economic  recovery  program  that  is 
working.  Yet  by  adopting  this  confer- 
ence report,  the  House  would  be 
voting  to  do  exactly  that. 

The  report  is  a  major  threat  to 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposals 
already  enacted  into  law  by  Congress. 
It  would  result  in  an  increase  in  out- 
lays of  $1.5  billion  in  1982. 

This  one  appropriations  bill  would 
force  the  projected  fiscal  1982  Federal 
debt  up  by  $1.5  billion.  If  this  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted  and  the  prece- 
dent set  were  to  be  accepted  by  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  other  pending  ap- 
propriations measures,  the  fiscal  1982 
budget  deficit  would  increase  uncon- 
trollably by  between  $10  and  $12  bil- 
lion. 

This  conference  report  alone  is  $600 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $400 
million  in  spending  above  the  March 
budget  of  President  Reagan.  In  addi- 
tion, in  drafting  this  report,  there  was 
no  meaningful  consideration  made  of 
means  to  achieve  the  additional  sav- 
ings of  $1.4  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.1  billion  in  outlays  called  for  by 
President  Reagan  in  September. 

This  report  keeps  alive  the  solvent 
refined  coal  demonstration  facility, 
wasting  an  additional  $135  million  on 
a  project  that  will  not  be  built  because 
of  an  anticipated  400-percent  increase 
in  its  expected  cost  of  construction.  If 
that  project  is  carried  through  to  com- 
pletion, it  alone  will  add  another  $3  to 
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$4  billion  to  Federal  spending  during 
the  next  5  years. 

In  a  time  of  retrenchment,  this  con- 
ference report  proposes  to  add  $600 
million  to  Interior  programs  over  the 
President's  budget.  It  increases  funds 
for  Department  of  ESiergy  programs- 
other  than  the  strategic  and  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve  programs— by  $400 
million,  or  95  percent  more  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget.  Funding  for  the 
National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  similarly  is  some  87  per- 
cent over  President  Reagan's  figures. 

The  conference  estimates  do  not  re- 
flect earlier  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  1981  supple- 
mental and  rescission  bill  and  will  add 
$400  million  in  fiscal  1982  outlays  to 
programs  funded  under  the  confer- 
ence report.  In  addition,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  estimates  of  the 
relationship  of  the  conference  report 
to  President  Reagan's  budget  seriously 
understate  the  true  spending  impact 
of  the  bill  because  they  fail  to  accoimt 
for  earlier  action  on  fiscal  1981  funds 
and  for  off -budget  funds. 

This  conference  report  would  in- 
crease spending  in  1983  and  subse- 
quent years  by  $830  million,  making  it 
a  total  of  $2.3  billion  in  outlays  over 
President  Reagan's  budget,  which  is  a 
centerpiece  of  the  economic  recovery 
America  so  badly  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  recommit  this  conference 
report.  If  that  motion  fails,  I  urge  our 
Members  to  vote  against  adoption  of 
this  budget-busting  proposal.  And  if 
the  conference  report  prevails  despite 
that  opposition  and  if  this  measure  is 
sent  to  the  White  House,  I  strongly 
urge  an  immediate  veto  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan.* 
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in  Congress  will  further  exemplify  our 
gratitude  to  them. 

I  join  with  all  Americans  in  honor- 
ing and  thanking  our  veterans  who 
have  risked  their  lives  so  that  we  may 
live  in  freedom  and  democracy.* 


VETERANS  DAY.  1981 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
F.  Kennedy  once  said,  "A  nation  re- 
veals itself  not  only  by  the  men  it  pro- 
duces but  also  by  the  men  it  honors, 
the  men  it  remembers." 

Yesterday,  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion in  order  to  commemorate  Veter- 
ans Day.  On  that  day,  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  joined  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
38  million  Americans  who  have  brave- 
ly and  honorably  served  our  country. 
Over  1  million  of  these  men  and 
women  have  died  in  active  service  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy. 

Congress  has  not  forgotten  these  pa- 
triots, and  this  year  has  passed  much 
legislation  increasing  and  expanding 
benefits  for  our  veterans.  Although  we 
will  never  be  able  to  fully  reward  our 
vets  for  their  devoted  service  to  our 
country,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  actions 


NATION'S  AIR  QUALITY  PRO- 
GRAMS HAVE  SERIOUS  PROB- 
LEMS 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
previous  remarks  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  I  tried  to  make  clear  that  re- 
quired pollution  control  processes  and 
technologies  are  responsible  for  im- 
peding progress  toward  cleaner  air. 
Problems  with  the  State  Implementa- 
tion Plan  (SIP)  provisions  of  the  act 
are  also  hindering  movement  toward 
our  clean  air  goals.  The  SIP  require- 
ments have  led  to  serious  problems  in 
Federal-State  relations  and  in  the 
overall  conduct  of  the  Nation's  air 
quality  programs.  This  assessment  is 
shared  by  industry,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality. 

Congress,  through  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  required  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  State  imple- 
mentation plans  that  embody  the 
strategies  and  control  measures  em- 
ployed to  achieve  the  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards.  Further  re- 
quirements for  nonattainment  areas 
were  added  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1977.  All  plans  are  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  all  reasonably  available  control 
measures  as  expeditiously  as  practica- 
ble and  to  demonstrate  reasonable  fur- 
ther progress  toward  attainment  of 
the  standards.  States  not  meeting 
these  requirements  are  subject  to  fed- 
erally imposed  sanctions. 

This  process  has  never  afforded  the 
States  adequate  flexibility  to  address 
air  quality  questions  arising  from  local 
needs  and  concerns.  The  development 
of  State  implementation  plans  has 
been  done  under  a  completion  dead- 
line which  did  not  allow  States  the 
ability  to  address  specific  problems  in 
the  most  cost  effective  manner  for 
that  region.  Under  the  current  act, 
any  area  exceeding  an  ambient  stand- 
ard, regardless  of  the  degree  or  the  cir- 
cumstances involved,  is  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
sanctions,  including  a  ban  on  new  con- 
struction. 

Such  a  policy  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  air  pollution  control 
policies  which  might  benefit  our  clean 
air  efforts  and  allow  for  regionally 
identified  industrial  growth.  In  addi- 
tion to  not  addressing  the  problems 
preventing  the  attainment  of  air  qual- 
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ity  standards,  construction  bans  pre- 
vent air  quality  improvements  that 
might  be  achieved  from  taking  place. 
Companies  and  facilities  with  con- 
struction and  expansion  plans  that 
will  significantly  reduce  emissions  of 
air  pollutants  are  prevented  from  put- 
ting those  plans  into  effect.  Current 
law  should  be  changed  to  allow  States 
to  develop  State  Implementation  plans 
in  accordance  with  the  different  solu- 
tions and  schedules  appropriate  to  dif- 
ferent areas. 

Delays  in  the  initial  approval  of 
State  implementation  plans  can  also 
be  eliminated  safely.  Even  routine  SIP 
reviews  require  the  approval  of  both 
the  State  and  EPA.  The  approval  proc- 
ess requires  notice  and  public  com- 
ment at  the  State  level  and  a  similar 
process  at  the  Federal  level.  Although 
the  act  specifies  that  reviews  are  to  be 
done  by  EPA  in  4  months,  none  have 
been  done  in  less  than  9  months  and 
some  have  taken  years.  These  delays 
create  confusion  over  the  status  of 
State  implementation  plans  and  their 
legal  significance,  further  frustrating 
efforts  at  construction  planning  and 
realization  and  the  resulting  attain- 
ment of  cleaner  air.  Changes  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  should  specify  that  any 
State  implementation  plan  not  acted 
upon  by  EPA  within  the  designated 
period  of  time  will  be  deemed  ap- 
proved. They  should  also  eliminate 
the  need  to  duplicate  the  notice  and 
public  comment  process  at  the  Federal 
level  already  completed  by  the  States. 
Yet  another  problem  involves  the  re- 
quired Federal  processing  of  SIP 
changes.  The  act  requires  the  States 
to  include  in  their  plans  emission  limi- 
tations applicable  to  all  stationary 
sources.  Any  changes  to  these  limits 
must  be  individually  reviewed  at  the 
Federal  level  before  they  can  take 
effect.  This  process  has  taken  a  mini- 
mum of  10  months  and  in  some  cases 
years  and  adds  to  the  difficulties  in  re- 
alizing beneficial  new  construction  and 
modernization.  States  need  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  revisions  on 
their  own  based  on  local  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  Federal  role  will  be 
limited  to  reviewing  actions  by  the 
States  to  insure  they  do  not  prevent 
reasonable  further  progress  toward  at- 
tainment of  ambient  standards.  Only 
if  such  progress  is  not  being  made 
should  EPA  have  the  authority  to  in- 
tervene and  regulate  activities  within 
the  States.* 


INTERNATIONAL  BALLET 
COMPETITION 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
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grant  official  recognition  to  the  Inter- 
national Ballet  Competition  held  in 
Jackson.  Miss. 

The  International  Ballet  Competi- 
tions began  in  1964  in  Varna,  Bulgaria. 
Because  of  the  artistic  success  and 
prestige  of  this  event,  competitions 
were  established  in  Moscow  and 
Tokyo.  The  United  States  entered  the 
"Olympics  of  Dance"  with  greater 
dancer  participation  when  Jackson 
hosted  an  International  Ballet  Compe- 
tition in  1979.  The  success  of  the  event 
spurred  a  Second  International  Ballet 
Competition  in  Jackson  to  be  held 
June  20  through  July  4,  1982. 

This  competition  promotes  interna- 
tional friendship  and  through  recogni- 
tion of  the  artistic  talents  of  the 
young  competitors  transmits  an  under- 
standing of  excellence  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. I  am  proud  to  have  such  a 
prestigious  and  important  event  held 
in  my  congressional  district,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution  in  support  of  this  very 
worthy  artistic  endeavor.# 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
REWRITE 


HON.  AL  SWin 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection  and  Pi- 
nance,  on  which  I  serve,  is  now  in  the 
process  of  drafting  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  far-reaching  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  will  come  before  the  97th 
Congress— an  update  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  As  telecommunica- 
tions assumes  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  our  domestic  economy  and 
international  trade  policy,  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  enact  will  have  a  dramat- 
ic impact  on  our  Nation's  economic 
health  in  the  years  to  come. 

An  article  in  today's  New  York 
Times  clearly  defines  the  critical  role 
the  Houe  will  play  in  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  and  outlines  the  direc- 
tion that  the  able  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  Representative  Tim 
WiRTH,  feels  the  legislation  should 
take.  The  issues  involved  are  complex, 
and  require  thoughtful  and  careful 
analysis.  If  we  are  to  pass  a  progres- 
sive and  forward-looking  bill,  I  believe 
we  must  begin  now  to  understand 
what  the  issues  are,  and  how  best  they 
can  be  resolved.  I  commend  this  article 
to  you. 

Wider  House  Role  In  A.T.  &  T.  Debate 
(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

Washington.— Every  branch  of  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  getting  in  on  the  act  of  re- 
shaping the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and,  in  the  process,  nation- 
al policy  in  telecommunications. 

The  Justice  Department  is  pursuing  a 
longstanding   antitrust   suit.   The   Federal 
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Communications  Commission  has  outlined 
its  own  program  for  splitting  the  company 
into  a  regulated  telephone  company  and  an 
unregulated  equipment  and  data-processing 
company.  The  Senate  has  passed  its  own  bill 
laying  down  a  new  structure.  And  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  pressing  its  own 
views. 

attention  shifts  to  house 

Now  attention  is  shifting  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  a 
Colorado  Democrat  who  specializes  in  com- 
munications policy,  expects  approval  by 
next  June  of  legislation  lifting  restrictions 
on  A.T.  &  T.  and  promoting  competition  in 
the  communications  industry. 

The  Senate  and  House  approaches  to  the 
issue  are  based  on  the  F.C.C.'s  proposal  for 
a  split  company;  the  differences  have  to  do 
with  the  degree  of  separation  between  the 
parent  and  its  subsidiary  and  the  manner  of 
transition  and  capitalization. 

LESS  emphasis  ON  DEREGULATION 

For  instance,  Mr.  Wirth  said  in  an  inter- 
view this  week,  his  bill  was  likely  to  put  less 
emphasis  on  deregulation  than  the  one 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  Representative  is 
emerging  as  the  key  player  in  a  complex 
Federal  effort  to  reshape  phone  industry 
regulations. 

"We're  looking  for  a  level  competitive 
playing  field,"  Mr.  Wirth  said,  indicating 
that  any  measure  that  allowed  Bell  to  drive 
competition  from  the  field  would  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

Meanwhile,  as  Congressional  action  pro- 
ceeds, the  F.C.C.  program  is  facing  a  chal- 
lenge in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
here  from  more  than  40  Bell  competitors  as 
well  as  from  the  Justice  Department.  All 
briefs  in  the  case  are  due  next  month,  and 
oral  arguments  are  expected  to  be  conduct- 
ed in  February,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion's litigation  staff. 

Left  in  limbo,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
court  api>eal  and  final  congressional  action, 
is  an  Administration  plan  to  drop  its  anti- 
trust suit  against  Bell  if  "acceptable"  legis- 
lation is  passed.  The  historic  antitrust  suit, 
now  being  tried  here  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  before  Judge  Harold  Greene, 
may  well  conclude  as  legislation  is  complet- 
ed. Judge  Greene  expects  to  rule  on  the  case 
in  July. 

For  its  part.  Bell  is  proceeding  as  if  the 
F.C.C.  program  will  go  into  effect  by  Janu- 
ary 1983  at  the  latest.  Pickward  Wagner,  a 
Bell  spokesman  here,  said  that  while  devel- 
opments unfold,  the  company  would  pro- 
ceed with  reorganization  for  open  competi- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  challenged  F.C.C. 
plans.  "We  have  no  other  choice,"  he  said. 

The  commission's  proposal  to  split  the 
company  in  two  is  contingent  on  the  compa- 
ny's putting  together  an  acceptable  capitali- 
zation program  for  "Baby  Bell"  at  least  180 
days  before  it  goes  into  business.  Baby  Bell 
is  the  nickname  given  to  the  divisions  that 
would  not  be  regulated. 

A  Federal  court  in  Newark  has  endorsed 
the  commission's  view  that  Bell  can  enter 
computer-related  businesses  and  stay  in  step 
with  the  newest  communications  technolo- 
gy. It  rejected  arguments  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  others  that  to  do  so  would 
violate  the  terms  of  a  1956  consent  decreee 
meant  to  keep  A.T.SiT.  out  of  the  data 
processing. 

WORK  BEGINS  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Against  this  complex  and  shifting  back- 
drop, the  measure  that  Mr.  Wirth  and  his 
subcommittee  on  telecommunications  will 
put  together  in  the  next  few  months  will  at- 
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tempt  to  remove  the  uncertainty  for  Bell 
and  provide  the  F.C.C.  with  a  mandate  for 
opening  up  the  telecommunications  busi- 
ness. 

The  subcommittee,  Mr.  Wirth  said,  is 
basing  its  draft  on  a  700-page  report  on  the 
communications  business  that  shows  that 
although  there  are  competitors  throughout 
the  industry,  there  is  less  than  full  competi- 
tion in  certain  areas. 

For  instance.  Bell  and  its  affiliates  ac- 
count for  96.3  percent  of  the  long-distance 
business  despite  the  success  of  companies 
like  MCI  Communications  and  Southern  Pa- 
cific, which  together  account  for  less  than  1 
percent.  Further,  the  report  said,  while 
there  is  competition  in  new  terminal  phone 
equipment  such  as  telephones  and  small 
switchboards,  there  is  little  in  the  supply  of 
major  network  equipment. 

Mr.  Wirth  said:  "We  as  a  Congress  would 
not  have  deregulated  the  airline  industry  if 
we  found  that  one  airline  controlled  95  per- 
cent of  the  air  traffic,  owned  90  percent  of 
the  airports  and  controlled  98  percent  of 
the  rental-car  agencies.  We  Just  would  not 
have  deregulated  under  those  circum- 
stances." 

As  for  the  telephone  business,  he  said, 
"You  maintain  regulation  so  that  the  rate 
payer  can  be  protected." 

A  key  way  in  which  the  House  bill  could 
differ  from  the  Senate  measure,  Mr.  Wirth 
said,  is  that  it  would  require  Baby  Bell  to 
obtain  its  own  capital  rather  than  get  it 
from  the  parent  A.T.&T.  If  Baby  Bell  does 
not  raise  its  financing  on  its  own  like  the 
competitors  do,  Mr.  Wirth  asked,  "isn't  that 
a  form  of  subsidy  by  the  regulated 
company?" 

GIVING  THE  F.C.C.  A  MANDATE 

The  most  helpful  role  of  legislation,  Mr. 
Wirth  said,  is  to  give  the  F.C.C.  a  mandate, 
thus  relieving  it  of  having  to  choose  which 
among  many  rules  and  policies  to  empha- 
size. "No  matter  how  many  people  you  give 
the  F.C.C,"  he  said,  "no  matter  how  well 
you  pay  the  accountants  and  lawyers,  no 
matter  what  they  do  in  this  exploding  fast- 
changing  telecommunications  market,  you 
can't  expect  the  commission  to  do  all  things. 
They  need  priorities." 

As  for  the  Administration's  wish  to  free 
Bell  to  capture  more  of  the  export  market, 
Mr.  Wirth  said  this  had  more  to  do  with 
Bell's  corporate  goals  than  the  regulatory 
structures.  "A.T.&T.  has  much  to  offer  us 
and  our  trade  base  abroad,"  he  said,  "but 
they  have  little  incentive  to  do  that  with  a 
captive  domestic  market  in  terminal  equip- 
ment. The  network  equipment  market  is 
over  80  percent  A.T.&T.,  totally  captive. 

CONCERNS  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Bernard  Wunder,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  is  the  Administration's 
top  communications  policy  maker,  said  he 
had  told  Mr.  Wirth  that  the  White  House 
had  four  basic  concerns— that  the  nation's 
communications  system  meet  the  security 
needs  of  the  Defense  Department,  that  it 
promise  increased  international  trade,  that 
it  promote  competition  and  that  it  offer 
protection  for  the  rate  payers.  "We  see 
those  principles  embodied  in  the  Senate 
bill,"  he  said,  "and  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expect  them  from  the  House  bill." 

Mr.  Wirth's  schedule  calls  for  a  draft  bill 
to  be  issued  by  the  end  of  the  month,  scruti- 
ny of  the  draft  by  the  industry  and  the 
public  in  December  and  January,  hearings 
on  the  bill  in  February,  formal  committee 
approval  of  the  bill  in  March,  floor  action  in 
the  spring  and  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
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in  June.  The  House  bill  will  contain  nothing 
about  broadcasting  or  cable  television 
policy.  Mr.  Wirth  said. 

For  Mr.  Wirth,  there  is  a  lot  at  stake.  Al- 
though Congress  has  tried  for  five  years  to 
pass  a  bill  and  failed,  the  House  has  come 
closer  than  the  Senate.  This  term,  however. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood,  the  Oregon  Repub- 
lican who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  stole  a  march  on  the 
House  and  passed  a  bill. 

Now,  the  last  word  will  evidently  be 
spoken  by  the  House,  making  it  probably 
that  Congress  will  have  a  new  common  car- 
rier bill  for  the  first  time  in  48*years.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  UNION 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  rise  today  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Edwards  and  myself  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Armenian  General 
Benevolent  Union  as  they  celebrate 
their  75th  Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversa- 
ry. The  week  of  November  15  through 
November  21,  1981,  has  been  set  aside 
as  the  Armenian  General  Benevolent 
Union  Week.  This  celebration  will  cul- 
minate on  November  20,  1981,  with  an 
anniversary  banquet  and  musical  pro- 
gram. 

The  organization  was  established  in 
Cairo  in  1906  by  esteemed  national 
leaders,  headed  by  Boghos  Nubar 
Pasha,  who  saw  a  need  to  aid  the  des- 
titute people  of  their  homeland.  This 
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philanthropic  union  has  grown  and 
flourished  throughout  the  years.  It 
has  inspired  the  trust  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Armenian  people.  Due  to 
the  patriotic  and  unselfish  activities  of 
the  leaders  and  members,  the  organi- 
zation has  been  successful  in  its  hu- 
manitarian mission. 

The  Armenian  community  of  Santa 
Clara  County  has  continued  the  val- 
iant efforts  of  their  forefathers,  re- 
sulting in  numerous  social,  cultural, 
and  spiritual  events  and  benefits  for 
our  community.  Presently,  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  chapter  is  hosting  a  ban- 
quet in  this  year  of  celebration.  Mr. 
Alex  Manoogian,  life  president  of  the 
Union  will  be  their  guest  of  honor  and 
primary  speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  and  all  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  Congressman  Don  Edwards  and 
myself  in  honoring  the  dedicated 
members  of  the  Armenian  General  Be- 
nevolent Union  of  America  and  wish- 
ing them  continued  success  in  the 
future  on  the  occasion  of  their  75th 
Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary .• 


STICK  TO  ANNOUNCED 
SCHEDULES 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mrs.     COLUNS     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  early  in  this  session,  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  were  told  that  they 
could  expect  votes  not  to  be  scheduled 
for  Mondays.  This  was  announced  so 
that,  with  some  certainty.  Members 
could  schedule  events  for  the  benefit 
of  constituents  in  the  district,  in  my 
case  in  Chicago,  on  Mondays. 

With  full  faith  in  this  announce- 
ment, I  asked  Henry  Waxman,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment,  to  schedule  a  field 
hearing  on  the  proposed  clean  air  act 
amendments  in  Chicago  on  Monday, 
November  16.  This  is  an  issue  of  great 
importance  to  my  constituents. 

Chairman  Waxman  graciously  con- 
sented to  my  request. 

This  afternoon,  November  12,  we 
were  informed  that  the  House  expects 
to  vote  on  Monday,  November  16.  The 
vote  is  to  be  on  the  joint  resolutions 
providing  for  continuing  appropria- 
tions. This,  too,  is  an  important  issue 
to  my  constituents. 

If  I  cancel  my  hearing,  it  will  make 
my  constituents  unhappy.  If  I  miss  the 
vote,  it  will  make  my  constituents  un- 
happy. Darned  if  I  do  and  darned  if  I 
do  not,  so  to  speak. 

I  implore  the  leadership  to  please 
stick  to  the  announced  schedule  so 
that  Members  may  plan  sensibly  and, 
therefore,  maybe  break  even  in  trying 
to  fulfill  their  congressional  and  con- 
stituent obligations.* 
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SENATE— Friday,  November  13,  1981 


November  IS,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRATXR 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  DJ>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 

Thou  hast  taught  us  this  prayer,  O 
Lord,  and  in  times  like  these  nothing  we 
cjui  pray  seems  more  relevant.  The  glory 
of  God,  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  and 
the  doing  of  His  will  on  Earth  is  the 
promise  of  a  perfect  social  order,  an  or- 
der which  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  fin- 
est human  effort  unaided  by  God.  Grant 
us  the  wisdom  to  acknowledge  this  and 
to  yield  our  minds  to  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  hard  decisions  derived 
from  intense  struggle  may  conform  to 
Thy  purpose  for  history. 

We  pray  for  the  astronauts  and  their 
families.  May  this  probe  into  space  be 
successful  and  may  they  return  to  Earth 
safely  with  mission  accomplished.  Grant 
to  the  Senators  and  their  families  a 
weekend  of  rest,  reconciliation  smd  re- 
newal. Bless  the  time  with  their  loved 
ones,  and  restore  energy  and  strength, 
that  the  labors  of  the  week  to  come  may 
be  pleasing  to  Thee  and  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  world.  Through  Christ  our  Lord, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OP  THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  special  order  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Cochran)  for  15  minutes, 
to  follow  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order;  that  after 
the  expiration  of  time  for  the  special 
order,  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4169,  the  Commerce-State- 
Justice  appropriations  bill,  at  which 
time  a  Weicker  perfecting  amendment 


on  legal  services  will  be  the  pending 
question.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Friday  the  13th,  and  what  I  am  about 
to  say  has  no  relationship  to  that  old, 
traditional  superstition. 

However,  I  must  say  that  as  we  gear 
up  for  the  final  push  to  adjournment 
sine  die,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible, 
absent  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, to  honor  the  requests  of  indi- 
vidual Members  to  be  protected  on  votes 
at  particular  times  or  on  given  days. 
I  regret  to  make  that  announcement, 
but  I  believe  it  is  essential  if  the  Senate 
is  to  dispatch  its  business  with  reason- 
able swiftness  and  efficiency. 

Therefore,  Members  are  on  notice 
that,  with  the  greatest  regret,  the  lead- 
ership will  no  longer  accept  requests  to 
be  protected  during  the  day  or  during 
the  week  against  roUcall  votes. 

Senators  also  should  be  on  notice 
that,  while  the  leadership  will  continue 
to  attempt  to  schedule  the  business  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  avoid  late  sessions 
beyond  approximately  6  p.m.,  except 
on  Thursdays,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
do  so  in  these  final  days  of  the  session; 
and  there  is  at  least  an  enhanced  pos- 
sibility of  late  sessions  beyond  the  nor- 
mal adioumment  or  recess  hour  of  6  or 
6:30  p.m.  on  days  other  than  Thurs- 
days, for  the  remainder  of  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion making  appropriations  for  the  op- 
eration of  many  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  Government  expires,  by  its 
terms,  at  midnight  on  November  20. 
That  is  next  Friday,  a  week  from  today. 

So  that  Senators  may  be  aware  of  the 
possibility  well  in  advance,  in  order  to 
plan  for  it,  thev  also  should  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  on  Saturday,  November  21. 

That  would  not  be  the  case  imless  it 
were  necessary  to  continue  our  efforts 
to  pass  the  continuing  resolution  or  other 
matters  in  connection  with  a  continuing 
resolution.  But  Members  should  be  on 
notice  now  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
a  Saturday  session  a  week  from  tomor- 
row, the  21st. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  continue  to  give 
the  best  schedule  announcements  I  can, 
from  dav  to  day,  so  that  Senators  may 
plan,  but  the  best  plan  Senators  can 
make  now  is  to  be  here  until  we  adjourn. 

I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that  as 
they  are  away  from  the  city  or  away  from 
the  Capitol  in  these  final  days  and  hours 
of  the  session,  there  is  very  little  protec- 


tion the  leadership  can  offer  them 
against  missing  rollcall  votes  and  im- 
portant debate ;  also,  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing likelihood  of  weekend  sessions 
and  late  night  sessions  on  any  night  of 
the  week  or  on  any  given  weekend. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  apologized  in  ad- 
vance for  making  this  impleasant  an- 
nouncement on  Friday  the  13th,  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  appropriate  time  to  do  it, 
and  I  wish  to  share  that  bad  news  with 
my  colleagues  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  today  for  a  full 
day  of  legislative  activities.  I  expect  that 
we  will  continue  with  the  debate  on  the 
State-Justice  appropriations  bill,  with 
the  hope  that  we  can  finish  it  before  we 
recess  today.  I  estimate  the  time  of  re- 
cess to  be  about  5  o'clock. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11  am.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TION—SENATE EXECUTIVE  RES- 
OLUTION 2 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  technical  cor- 
rection be  made  to  Senate  Executive 
Resolution  2.  On  line  12  the  word  "Pro- 
vision" should  read  "Prevention",  and  I 
send  the  correction  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  corrected  resolution  follows: 

S.  ExECtrrivE  Res.  2 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  return  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Thailand  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect 
to  Taxes  on  Income  signed  at  Bangkok  on 
March  1,  1965  (Ex.  E,  89th  Cking.,  1st  Ses- 
sion); the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  for  the  Avoidance  of  Dou- 
ble Taxation  and  for  the  Encouragement  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment,  signed 
at  Washington  on  June  29,  1965  (Ex.  P, 
89th  Cong.,  Ist  Session);  and  the  Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Egypt  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Washington  on 
October  18,  1975  (Ex.  D,  94th  Cong.,  2nd 
Session) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  to  any  Senator  who  wishes  me 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertiDns  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


to  do  so  or  to  yield  it  to  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader,  if  he  has  need  for  it. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  for  the 
time,  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 


CELEBRATING  THE  PRIDE  AND 
SPIRIT  THAT  CANNOT  BE 
CRUSHED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
November  11  was  Veterans  Day.  Across 
our  country,  official  celebrations,  pa- 
rades, and  public  concerts  honored 
America's  nearly  30  million  veterans. 

But  it  was  also  a  special  day  in  Poland. 
November  11, 1918— World  War  I's  Armi- 
stice Day — was  also  Poland's  modem  In- 
dependence Day.  No  official  observances 
or  parades  were  held  in  Poland. 

Nevertheless,  millions  of  Poles  either 
made  unofficial  gestures  of  celebration  or 
remembered  their  nation's  resurrection 
in  their  hearts. 

Poland's  1918  rebirth  was  both  real  and 
symbolic.  In  the  late  18th  century, 
Poland's  rapacious  neighbors — Prussia, 
Hapsburg  Austria,  and  Tsarist  Russia — 
cynically  and  methodically  obliterated 
Polish  independence. 

Erasing  Poland's  boundaries,  however, 
did  not  destroy  Poland.  Poland — a  state 
of  mind  and  heart — lived  on  in  the  souls 
of  Polish  people  everywhere. 

For  more  than  a  century,  in  spite  of 
persecution  from  "divine  right"  tyran- 
nies in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, Polish  national  pride,  culture,  and 
religious  faith  flourished. 

The  1918  Armistice  saw  Poland  re- 
bom — the  redemption  of  one  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  goals,  as  well  as  the  cherished 
hope  of  the  Western  European  democra- 
^  cies.  For  21  years  thereafter,  the  Polish 
people  enjoyed  the  recovery  of  their  na- 
tional identity  and  independence. 

Unfortunately,  Poland  fell  again  under 
foreign  domination  in  1939,  the  first  vic- 
tim of  Adolf  Hilter's  blitzkrieg  tactics. 
Subsequent  to  Hitler's  invasion,  the  So- 
viet Union  swallowed  half  of  Poland — a 
dividend  from  the  "devil's  compact" 
earlier  signed  between  the  Nazis  and  the 
Soviet  Communists. 

For  more  than  three-and-a-half  dec- 
ades, Poland  has  lived  under  the  Soviet 
fist.  Today,  however,  the  Polish  people 
are  showing  the  world  that  even  the  ten- 
tacles of  Communist  totalitarianism  can- 
not strangle  Polish  pride  and  faith.  In 
her  struggle,  Poland  is  again  earning  the 
world's  admiration  and  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Poland  and  the 
Polish  American  commimity.  And  I  want 
to  assure  those  Polish  Americans  that 
many  of  their  neighbors  congratulate 


them  on  the  occasion  of  Poland's  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Historically,  the  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland  are  strong. 
Currently,  as  in  the  past,  the  American 
and  Polish  people  share  many  mutual 
hopes,  one  of  which  is  for  a  strong,  in- 
dependent, and  forever-free  Poland.  May 
we  live  to  see  the  day  when  Warsaw's 
streets  pubUcly  and  officially  ring  with 
the  cheers  of  a  free  Polish  people  cele* 
brating  November  11  as  joyously  as 
Americans  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  3  weeks 
ago  I  introduced  S.  1761  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  establish 
a  new  preclearance  procedure  applicable 
to  all  50  States. 

Each  week  since  then  I  have  obtained 
time  to  discuss  some  of  the  provisions 
and  ramifications  of  this  proposal  in 
hopes  that  Senators  would  review  this 
suggestion  carefully  and  be  advised  about 
the  intent  and  motivation  behind  it. 

It  has  been  stressed  that  this  is  a  new 
proposal  and  has  not  been  previously 
considered  by  either  the  Senate  or  the 
other  body  during  previous  discussions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

What  distinguishes  this  proposal  from 
previous  suggestions  for  change  to  ex- 
tend application  of  the  law  nationwide 
is  that  this  bill  provides  for  a  new  pro- 
cedure for  preclearance  and  vests  juris- 
diction for  administering  that  procedure 
in  the  Federal  district  courts. 

At  the  same  time  it  does  not  take  away 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  the  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  review  pro- 
posed changes  in  local  election  laws.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  procedure  that  is 
incorporated  in  this  bill  would  require 
that  process  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General.  The  political  unit,  upon  pro- 
posing to  make  a  local  change  in  an 
election  law,  would  file  an  application  in 
the  Federal  district  court  for  a  declara- 
tory judgment.  Not  only  would  the  At- 
torney General  be  made  a  party  to  this 
proceeding  but  any  interested  person  or 
groun  through  a  representative  would  as 
a  matter  of  right  be  able  to  intervene 
and  participate  In  the  preclearance 
procedure. 

Sixty  days  would  be  provided  to  the 
Attorney  General  within  which  to  con- 
sider and  review  the  proposed  change 
and  to  interpose  in  the  Federal  district 
court  anv  objection  to  clearance  of  that 
change  that  it  might  have. 

This  is  similar  to  the  procedure  that 
Is  now  provided  whereby  the  Depart- 


ment is  given  the  sole  responsibility  for 
reviewing  such  changes  and  within  60 
days  making  a  decision  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  change. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  is  a  provi- 
sion for  expedited  handling  of  these 
election  law  changes.  If  any  party  Is 
aggrieved  at  the  decision  that  is  reached 
by  the  district  court,  an  expedited  ap- 
peal can  be  had  to  the  court  of  appeals. 

Some  may  say  upon  hearing  about  this 
suggestion  that  this  is  not  anything  that 
we  have  not  considered  before.  Back  in 
1975  when  this  body  was  debating  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  there  was  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  State  colleague  Sen- 
ator Stennis  that  would  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  voting  rights  law  nation- 
wide. But  there  was  no  provision  in  that 
amendment  for  a  new  procedure  for 
handling  preclearance.  It  simply  pre- 
sumed that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  be  able  to  handle  the  increased 
volume  of  requests  that  would  neces- 
sarily follow  from  approval  of  that 
amendment. 

Recognizing  that  there  would  be  addi- 
tional work  required  of  the  Department 
and  more  personnel  might  be  needed, 
this  Senator  has  suggested  that  not  only 
should  we  involve  the  Department  of 
Justice  but  also  all  of  the  Federal  district 
courts  around  the  land  so  that  we  will 
be  sure  that  whatever  workload  increase 
might  result  could  be  effectively  and 
fairly  handled  so  that  the  voting  rights, 
the  right  of  full  participation  in  the 
political  processes  of  this  country,  could 
be  effectively  protected. 

Another  difference  in  the  proposal 
that  I  am  making  and  the  one  I  have 
referred  to  that  was  considered  in  1975 
is  that  there  was  an  effort  to  repeal 
section  4  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  along 
with  extending  application  nationwide. 
Section  4  of  the  act  suspended  the  use 
of  literacy  tests.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
going  back  to  a  situation  where  literacy 
tests  or  other  devices  are  used  to  deprive 
certain  citizens  of  voting  rights  'n  many 
cases  simply  because  they  were  a  minor- 
ity or  in  a  politically  disadvantaged 
situation.   , 

That  section  also  in  addition  to  sus- 
pending literacy  tests  prescribed  a  test 
by  which  it  would  be  determined  which 
political  units  and  which  States  would 
come  under  the  section  5  preclearance 
requirements.  "Riat  test  was  in  effect: 
First,  if  there  was  a  literacy  test  in  use 
and,  second.  If  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  eligible  voter  population  was  not 
registered  or  did  not  vote  in  previous 
elections. 

My  amendment  does  not  tamper  with 
the  present  section  4  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  now  not  only 
suspend  literacy  tests  but  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  do  away  with  them  and  also 
extend  coverage  to  jurisdictions  with 
language  minorities. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  relates 
only  to  section  5,  the  preclearance  sec- 
tion, and  extends  the  preclearance  re- 
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quirement  to  those  States  not  already 
covered  iinder  the  act. 

There  was  another  provision  In  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Stennis 
In  1975  which  included  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  establish  criteria  by 
which  any  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
might  be  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  section  5  and  section  6. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  offered  by 
this  Senator  which  would  provide  any 
exemption  whatsoever  for  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision. 

My  proposal  would  amend  section  5  to 
require  all  States  and  all  political  units 
to  preclear  election  changes  on  a  perma- 
nent basts. 

There  were  some  suggestions.  Sena- 
tors mav  recall.  In  the  other  body  when 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  up  for  con- 
sideration several  weeks  ago  for  change 
in  the  preclearance  section.  Congress- 
man Butler  of  Virginia  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  vested  in 
district  courts  jurisdiction  to  hear  appli- 
cations for  a  bailout.  That  was  a  nation- 
wide change  in  that  his  suggestion  was 
that  the  preclearance  procedure  should 
apply  nationwide  but  there  be  given  a 
right  on  the  part  of  political  units  to 
petition  the  courts  for  a  bailout.  Again, 
that  suggestion  differs  from  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate  in  that  this  Senator  is 
not  suggesting  that  any  such  bailout  pro- 
vision is  appropriate. 

Another  amendment  was  offered  by 
Congressman  Hartnitt.  His  suggestion 
was  that  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  reiected  along  with 
the  But'er  amendment  attempted  to  ex- 
tend nationwide  the  application  of  the 
preclearance  requirements,  but  like  the 
amendment  that  was  before  the  Senate 
in  1975,  it  did  not  provide  any  new 
procedure  for  reviewing  the  numerous 
submissions  from  the  50  States  nor  did 
it  suggest  any  willingness  to  provide  ad- 
ditional aooropriations  or  personnel  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  handle  the 
increased  volume  of  submissions  that 
could  be  expected  from  nationwide  ex- 
tension of  the  law. 

Again,  then,  I  am  attempting  to 
demonstrate  by  these  references  to  ear- 
lier amendments  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
ever  fully  considered  the  suggestion  that 
is  incorporated  in  S.  1761. 

S.  1761,  Mr.  President,  Is  clearly  an  ef- 
fort to  insure  that  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen in  every  State  to  vote,  to  participate 
fully  in  the  electoral  processes  of  this 
land,  Is  protected.  A  procedure  for  pre- 
clearance in  Federal  courts  which  have 
the  capability,  the  expertise,  the  ex-^eri- 
ence  to  make  fair  and  lust  determina- 
tions under  the  rules  of  due  process  is 
suggested  by  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Jud'ciary 
Committee  during  Its  hearings  will  con- 
sider this  suggestion  and,  of  course,  I 
hope  it  Is  found  to  be  a  reasonable  and 
workable  improvement  In  the  law,  not  an 
effort  to  imdermlne  enforceability,  not 
an  effort  to  lessen  the  commitment  that 


the  Oovemment  has,  and  should  have,  to 
protect  the  voting  rights  of  citizens  In 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  noticed  in  reviewing  some  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  back  in  1975  that  Senator 
Abraham  Riblcoff,  whom  everybody  re- 
members as  a  champion  of  civil  rights 
and  on  the  frontlines  of  many  of  the 
early  civil  rights  battles,  said  this: 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  dlsaenslon  in 
this  country,  one  of  the  places  to  start  Is  to 
make  sure  there  Is  uniformity  In  the  applica- 
tion of  national  laws  In  the  60  States. 

This  bill  is  consistent  with  the  hope 
and  challenge  laid  before  this  body  by 
Senator  Riblcoff.  This  bill  wiU  achieve 
uniformity  imder  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
for  all  50  States,  for  all  poUtlcal  units  In 
the  country,  and  Insure  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  a  minority  voter  lives  In 
Illinois  or  New  York  or  California  or 
Alabama.  This  right  to  fully  participate 
In  the  political  processes  will  be  pro- 
tected by  a  law  that  is  fair  and  workable. 

But  some  say.  "Well,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  is  discrimination,  that 
there  are  any  efforts  to  prevent  that  kind 
of  full  participation  In  some  of  these 
areas." 

Well,  if  there  is  not  then  what  Is  the 
objection  to  sutaiitting  to  the  Federal 
court  for  an  expedited  review  of  election 
law  changes?  If  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion the  proceeding  will  be  a  summary 
proceeding.  The  court  will  review  it.  If 
no  objection  Is  made,  nobody  feels  ag- 
grieved by  that  change,  and  If  it  has  no 
effect  of  depriving  anyone  of  the  right  of 
full  participation,  then  the  court  will 
approve  that  change.  That  is  not  such 
an  onerous  burden.  It  Is  a  small  price  to 
pay,  Mr.  President,  for  uniformity  in  the 
law,  making  this  law  like  every  other 
Federal  law. 

If  it  is  a  crime  to  commit  arson  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  Is  likewise  a  crime 
to  commit  arson  In  the  State  of  Texas. 
Cite  me.  If  anyone  can,  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  that  singles  out  specific  political 
units  in  this  great  country  of  ours  and 
says,  "You  are  under  these  requirements, 
these  obligations,  but  all  other  political 
units  are  exempted."  I  think  it  should  be 
the  goal  and  the  effort  of  this  body,  when 
it  goes  about  formulating  our  Federal 
laws,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  applied 
fairly,  evenhandedly,  and  with  the  same 
force  and  effect  in  one  jurisdiction  as 
they  are  In  any  other. 

Our  Income  tax  laws  apply  evenly  and 
fairly  throughout  every  State  and  every 
coimty  of  this  country  even  though  we 
do  not  have  a  Federal  Treasury  large 
enough  to  pay  for  enough  agents  to  re- 
view individually  every  Income  tax  re- 
turn that  Is  filed  In  this  country.  But  we 
have  before  us  now  a  procedure  for  en- 
forcement of  the  important  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  Mr.  President, 
which  can  be  enacted  by  this  body  when 
it  reviews  the  Voting  Rights  Act  later 
this  year  or  early  next  year. 

I  am  honing  that  Members  will  review 
this  suggestion  for  change  and  imprc'e- 
ment  and  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
it  is  time  to  have  a  law  for  the  1980's  and 


not  Just  a  law  that  related  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1960*8. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  4169,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  (Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDKXNT  NO.  6S» 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
tincly)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CJRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  the  pending  bill,  first,  let  me  say 
that  I  urge  support  of  the  committee  bill 
relating  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion without  additional  amendments. 

Like  the  distinguished  floor  manager, 
I  do  not  particularly  like  the  restrictions 
that  were  Included  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  realize,  however, 
that  a  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
legal  services  program  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  feel  that  these  restrictions 
are  necessary. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record 
that  I  do  not  share  those  views.  During 
the  entire  period  that  I  served  on  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee — the  authorization  commit- 
tee for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation— 
I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  wide- 
spread abuse  in  this  program.  The  so- 
called  abuses  have  involved  Isolated 
cases.  Indeed,  investigation  into  some  of 
the  claims  of  the  opponents  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  have  revealed  ma- 
jor distortions  In  the  facts  described  by 
the  opponents  of  the  program. 

For  example,  the  opponents  of  the  le- 
gal services  program  often  like  to  say 
that  Legal  Services  attorneys  sued  to  re- 
turn two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Maine  to 
the  Indians.  That  is  an  inaccurate  and 
misleading  statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  analysis  of  the  facts  be- 
hind two  oft-cited  controversial  cases,  in- 
cluding the  Maine  case,  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Lawyers'  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Legal  Services,  as  well  as  an  Au- 
gust 23  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  describing  the  misleading  and 
unsupported  allegations  frequently  made 
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against  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  the 
restrictions  in  the  committee  bill,  they 
are  certainly  far  preferable  to  these  In- 
cluded in  the  House  bill. 

For  example,  under  the  House  bill, 
there  is  substantial  question  as  to 
whether  a  Legal  Services  attorney  could 
respond  to  a  direct  request  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  provide  Information 
relating  to  a  matter  before  the  Congress 
that  involved  questions  of  substantive 
policy  relating  to  the  poor.  One  of  the 
opponents  of  the  amendment  described 
it  on  the  House  floor  quite  aptly  as  the 
"right-not-to-know"  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  be  adopting  in  one  vote  an  entire  array 
of  legislative  restrictions  developed,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  House  floor.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  sim- 
ply incorporated  into  this  appropriations 
bill  provisions  from  the  House-passed 
authorization  bill,  many  of  which  were 
developed  on  the  House  floor.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  prudent  or  responsible  for  the 
Senate  to  compound  the  problem.  By 
rubber-stamping  the  House's  action  in 
this  matter,  we  would  be  abdicating  our 
responsibilities. 

We  have  an  authorization  bill  on  the 
calendar.  Let  the  proponents  of  the 
House  authorization  bill  present  their 
arguments  on  the  appropriate  vehicle. 
The  pending  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  is  already 
carrying,  in  my  view,  more  thcui  enough 
restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  In  1980,  some  5.000  at- 
torneys working  hi  locally  controUed 
legal  services  programs  handled  1.5  mil- 
lion matters  for  low-income  individuals. 
The  overwhelming  portion  of  these  ac- 
tivities involved  handling  routine  day- 
to-day  legal  problems  of  low-income 
families.  The  emphasis  on  controversial 
cases  by  the  opponents  of  this  program 
distorts  the  true  nature  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

This  program  has  been  an  effective 
and  Important  mechanism  for  serving 
the  legal  needs  of  low-income  individ- 
uals. I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
by  the  letters  of  .sunport  for  the  legal 
services  program  that  I  have  received 
from  members  of  the  Judiciary  and  from 
public  ofBcials. 

A  number  of  the  letters  from  public 
officials  in  my  State  have  begun  with 
phrases  like  "I've  been  sued  by  legal  serv- 
ices program"  and  conclude  "but  I  nev- 
ertheless support  continuation  of  this 
program." 

A  local  district  attorney  in  a  rural 
northern  California  county  wrote  to  me: 

I  have  myself  been  sued  and  threatened 
with  suit  on  a  variety  of  occasions.  I  have 
not  enjoyed  either  these  law  suits  or  threats, 
but  the  comfort  of  government  ofDclals  to 
be  free  from  suits  by  poor  people  Is  trivial 
when  compared  with  the  absolute  necessity 
to  guarantee  that  every  American  has  full 
and  fair  access,  through  able  and  dedicated 


counaCI,  to  the  courts  of  Jtutlee.  Jtutloe  la 
not  a  luxury  that  Is  reserved  for  those  who 
can  afford  It. 

That  is  a  strong  testimonial  for  this 
program,  Mr.  President. 

Let  us  not  ham-string  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  with  all  of  the  baggage 
loaded  on  by  the  House.  The  Appropria- 
tion's Committee  restrictions  cover  the 
areas  which  have  been  of  most  concern. 
That  ought  to  be  enough. 

AKEMDMENT  TO  DELETK  AU.  FUirOIirO  FOS  LEGAL 
SEKVICES    CORPORATION 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  for  a 
moment  the  amendment  which  will  be 
o^ered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(lir.  Dekton)  to  delete  all  fimds  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  from  the 
pending  bill. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  between  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
to  restrictions  which  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  activities  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  its  grantees,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  continuation  of  Vae  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

I  especially  want  to  congratulate  those 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  made  it  clear  that  continuation 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  not 
a  partisan  matter — It  Is  an  issue  which 
every  Member  of  this  bodv  who  is  com- 
mitted to  promoting  Justice  for  all — not 
just  for  those  who  can  afford  It — can  and 
should  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  frequently 
assert  that  they  recognize  that  the  poor 
need  legal  representation  or  that  they 
support  the  concept  of  legal  services  for 
the  poor,  but  not  this  wav.  What  other 
way,  I  ask.  do  they  propose? 

Return  to  haphazard  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  time  bv  the  private  bar?  Pre- 
posterous; that  day  is  long  past,  if  it  ever 
existed. 

The  legal  services  program  was  created 
In  the  sixties  because  the  poor  did  not 
receive  adequate  legal  assistance  under 
the  old  volimtary  approach.  There  is  not 
one  Iota  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  If 
the  Leal  Services  Corporation  was  abol- 
ished the  private  bar  would  be  able  or 
capable  of  filling  the  void. 

Mr.  President,  the  bar  association 
leaders  in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  in 
every  State,  are  actively  involved  with 
the  legal  services  programs  there  Is  es- 
tablishing and  operating  pro  bono  pro- 
grams so  that  lawyers  will  be  encouraged 
to  donate  services  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  afford  legal  representation.  But 
these  activities  are  ancillary  to  programs 
funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. These  pro  bono  programs  are  Im- 
portant and  should  be  supported,  but 
they  cannot  replace  an  adequately 
funded  legal  services  program. 

The  other  argument  advanced  by  those 
who  oppose  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, but  assert  their  support  for  the 
"concept"  of  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
Is  to  propose  transferring  responsibility 
to  the  States  to  decide  whether  the  poor 
should  have  legal  representation.  This  is 
usually  advanced  as  a  block-grant  pro- 
posal. 


Again,  the  reality  Is  that  this  approach 
will  mean  little  or  no  legal  assistance 
for  the  poor  in  many  States. 

It  Is  imreallstlc  to  expect  that  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  majority  of  States 
will  allocate  any  significant  funds  to  a 
legal  services  program  which  will.  In 
many  cases,  be  representing  low-Income 
people  In  legal  disputes  against  these 
same  Government  officials.  There  Is  an 
inherent  conflict  of  interest  in  transfer- 
ring responsibility  for  the  legal  services 
program  to  the  States.  Indeed,  that  is 
the  very  reason  Congress  established  an 
independent  Legal  Services  Corporation 
in  the  first  place — to  eliminate  the  con- 
flict of  interest  at  the  Federal  level,  to 
insulate  the  program  from  political  up- 
heavals, and  allow  it  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion toward  the  needs  of  low-income  in- 
dividuals for  legal  representation. 

As  to  those  who  questions  whether  the 
Federal  (jovemment  should  support  a 
legal  services  program  which  represents 
cUents  In  litigation  against  Government 
entities,  the  answer  is  simple:  No  person 
and  no  office  is  above  the  law.  When  the 
laws  of  this  land  confer  cwtain  rights 
upon  individual  citizens  and  correspond- 
ing obUgatlons  upon  Government  agen- 
cies, then  those  Individuals  ought  to  be 
able  to  enforce  their  rights  by  seeking 
redress  In  the  courts.  That  is  true  wheth- 
er It  be  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  public 
entity.  When  the  poor  of  this  Nation  are 
denied  rights  granted  imder  the  laws  of 
this  great  Nation,  they  ought  to  have  the 
same  ability  to  protect  those  rights 
through  our  judicial  system  as  do  corpo- 
rations or  wealthy  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  delete  all  fund- 
ing for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is 
piu-ely  and  simply  a  denial  of  legal  rep- 
resentation to  low-Income  Individuals.  I 
have  heard  his  statement  of  support  for 
the  concept  of  legal  services  for  the 
pwor,  but  the  practical  effect  of  his 
amendment  is  to  deprive  poor  people  of 
any  meaningful  access  to  our  system  oi 
justice. 

It  Is  that  plain.  It  is  that  simple.  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   TO    REDUCE   FUNDING   TO    $100 
MILLION 

Mr.  President.  I  also  strongly  oppose 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  to  reduce  the  level 
of  funding  provided  in  the  committee  bill 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  committee  bin  provides  $241  mil- 
lion for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  That  represents  a 
reduction  of  $80  million  below  the  1981 
level.  This  Is  a  25 -percent  cut,  but  as  the 
comm'ttee^eport  indicates  It  actually 
represents  close  to  a  one-third  reduction 
in  funds  when  the  effect  of  inflation  is 
taken  into  account. 

This  Is  already  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  legal  services  program  at  a  time 
when  there  will  be  greater— not  lesser- 
legitimate  need  for  legal  assistance  for 
the  poor.  This  level  of  funding  will  result 
in  substantial  cutbacks  in  the  legal 
services  program  and  the  closing  of 
Legal  Services  offices  throughout  the 
country,  leaving  many  indigent  clients 
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without  legal  representation.  Any  fur- 
ther reduction  would  cripple  the  pro- 
gram. 

tax.  President,  any  truly  meaningful 
effort  to  provide  poor  people  with  mini- 
mal 16gal  service  cannot  be  sustained 
at  the  level  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  a  funding 
level  that  requires  the  legal  services 
program  to  bear  its  share  of  cutbaclcs. 
Further  reductions  are  simply  imjusti- 
fiable. 

The  entire  premise  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  rests  upon  the  notion 
that  every  individual,  regardless  of  his 
or  her  income,  ought  to  have  access  to 
effective  legal  representation.  Our  sys- 
tem of  justice  is  based  upon  the  notion 
that  the  poor — no  less  than  the  rich — 
are  entitled  to  their  day  in  court.  Our 
entire  society  benefits  when  conflicts  are 
resolved  through  our  judicial  system. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  would  close  the 
halls  of  justice  to  many  of  those  who 
most  need  the  protection  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws.  That  would  be  a 
tragic  result  for  this  Nation  and  the 
cause  of  justice. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  a  cornerstone  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  equal  access  to 
justice  for  all — not  just  those  who  can 
afforded  it.  I  urge  defeat  of  those  amend- 
ments aimed  at  eliminating  or  crippling 
this  important  program. 
ExHisrr  1 
(From  Brief  In  Support  of  the  Reauthor- 
ization and  Continued  Funding  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  by  the  New 
York  Committee  to  Preserve  Legal  Serv- 
ices) 
THE  Facts  Behind  Two  "Sensational"  Cases 
Congressman  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.  In  his  dis- 
sent to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Re- 
port on  H.R.  3480,  cites  certain  cases,  selected 
from  a  list  prepared  for  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  working  paper  on  the  legal 
services  program,  as  examples  of  "abuses" 
by  LSC-funded  lawyers.  He  concludes  that, 
"LSC's  case  history  Is  clearly  one  of  using 
taxpayer  dollars  to  force  judicial  resolution 
of  political  and  public  policy  Lssues  best  left 
to  Congress  for  deliberation."  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  Amendments  of  1981,  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  97-97,  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  31 
(1981).  One  such  case  Is  described  by  him 
as  a  "suit  against  |a]  California  grower  who 
issued  short-handled  hoes  to  workers  who 
could  not  stand  while  using  them;  [the] 
grower  contended  that,  if  workers  use  long- 
handled  hoes,  supervisors  cannot  tell  who  is 
resting."  Id. 

The  case  to  which  Rep.  Hall  refers  Is  Car- 
mona  v.  Division  of  Industrial  Safety,  13 
Cal.  3d  303.  118  Cal.  Rptr.  473,  530  P.2d  161 
( 1975) .  The  lawsuit  was  initiated  on  behalf 
of  the  farmworkers  by  legal  services  lawyers 
challenging  the  grower's  Insistence  on  the 
use  of  a  one-foot-long  hoe  that  required 
farmworkers,  for  much  of  their  workday, 
to  work  continuously  bent  over  almost  to  the 
ground.  They  alleged  it  was  unsafe  and  In 
violation  of  an  administrative  regulation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  "unsafe  hand  tools." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California  ordered  the 
California  Division  of  Industrial  Safety  to 
set  aside  and  reconsider  its  decision  that  the 
short-handled  hoe  was  not  an  "unsafe  hand 
tool"  In  light  of  the  "largely  uncontradicted" 
evidence  that  use  of  the  hoe  caused  perma- 
nent back  damage  and  other  disabling  In- 


juries to  the  farmworkers.  118  Cal.  I^tr.  at 
480.  How  an  attempt  to  enforce  an  existing 
administrative  regulation  requiring  safe 
working  conditions  for  farmworkers  can  be 
characterized  as  "abusive"  or  "best  left  to 
Congress"  is  dlfflcnlt  to  comprehend. 

A  case  frequently  cited  by  LSC  crltla:  Is 
one  described  by  them  as  a  case  by  legal 
services  lawyers  to  return  a  major  portion 
of  the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Indians.  See, 
e.g.,  127  Cong.  Rec.  S3177  (daily  ed.  Apr.  1, 
1981)  (remarks  by  Sen.  Helms).  Actually, 
this  case  is  one  In  which  the  major  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  made  by  non- 
legal-servlces  lawyers.  Including  lawyers  for 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the  re- 
sult obtained  was  specifically  approved  by 
the  Ccngrefs.  The  case  in  which  a  legal  serv- 
ices lawyer  was  involved  at  one  time  was 
Joint  Trib.  Coun.  of  Passamaquoddy  Tribe  v. 
Morton,  528  F.2d  370  (1st  Cir.  1975).  The 
direct  Issue  was  not  whether  the  Indian 
tribes  should  recover  the  Maine  land  they 
contended  had  been  illegally  taken  from 
them,  but  merely  whether  the  United  States 
Government  had  an  obligation  under  the 
Indian  Non-'nterccurse  Act,  25  U.S.C.  5  177, 
to  Investigate  whether  the  Indians'  claims 
had  merit  and  to  take  appropriate  action  on 
their  behalf.  The  suit  was  handled  for  only 
a  short  period  of  time  by  an  attorney  with 
Pine  Tree  legal  /^s'-istance,  'nc,  a  legal  serv- 
ices office  funded  by  the  LSC,  after  the  pri- 
vate attorney  who  had  Initiated  the  action 
had  withdrawn  and  before  the  case  was 
taken  over  by  the  Native  American  Rights 
Fund  ("Fund")  and  brought  to  trial.  The 
suit  was  financed  by  the  Fund  solely  with 
moneys  provided  by  the  Ford  and  Lilly  Foun- 
dations— not  the  LSC.  The  trial  and  appellate 
courts  held  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  had  a  fiduciary  role  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  the  lands  of  a 
tribe  covered  by  the  Act,  that  the  Passama- 
quoddy Tribe  was  such  a  tribe,  and  that 
there  was  a  corresponding  federal  duty  to 
investigate  and  to  take  such  action  as  might 
be  warranted  under  the  circumstances.  528 
F.2d  at  379.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
Government  Itself  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  United  States  v.  Maine,  Civil  No. 
1966  (1972). 

The  claim  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  evi- 
dently not  wlthcut  some  merit.  Before  the 
trial  the  dispute  was  compromised  In  a 
settlement  approved  by  both  the  Maine  leg- 
islature and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  The  Maine  Indian  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1980,  P.L.  96-420,  94  Stat.  1788  (Octo- 
ber 10,  1980).  Under  the  settlement,  a  trust 
fund  was  created  by  the  federal  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  a  separate 
fund  was  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  305,- 
000  acres  of  land  for  the  Indians.  See,  Maine 
Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1980.  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  96-1353,  geth  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  re- 
printed in  [1980]  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News 
7145. 

Even  if  this  case  had  been  handled  pri- 
marily by  an  LSC-funded  program.  It  would 
hardly  be  an  "abuse"  for  which  the  LSC 
should  be  terminated.  Like  so  many  other 
such  "abuses,"  the  case  Is  an  example  of 
proper  legal  representation  by  attorneys  ful- 
filling their  ethical  obligations  to  their 
clients. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Aug.  23, 

1981] 

Flawed  Attack  Made  on  Poverty  Lawyers 

(By  William  Frelvogel) 

The  campaign  to  abolish  the  federal  pro- 
gram providing  lawyers  for  poor  people  has 
been  waged  with  several  Inaccurate,  unsub- 
stantiated and  misleading  allegations,  an  in- 
quiry by  the  Post-Dispatch  has  found. 

The  program's  most  active  and  outspoken 
opponent  Is  Howard  Phillips,  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Caucus  Inc. 


In  congressional  testimony  and  newspaper 
advertisements,  he  has  made  xinsupported 
claims  of  abuses  In  the  program.  Some  have 
been  repeated  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Some  of  vhe  unsupported  allegationi 
turned  up  In  an  administration  "working 
paper"  circulated  this  summer  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  working  paper  was  an  attempt  to 
muster  support  for  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  permit  states  to  determine  how  much 
money  goes  into  legal  services. 

Rep.  Sam  B.  Hall  Jr.,  D-Texas,  a  congres- 
sional critic  of  the  program,  repeated  some 
of  the  same  charges  In  a  congressional  docu- 
ment opposing  financing  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp.,  which  runs  the  program. 

Most  of  the  allegations  attempt  to  link  the 
corporation  with  Communist  groups  or  lib- 
eral causes.  Phillips  has  maintained  that  the 
corporation  is  a  captive  of  radical  leftists. 

For  example,  PhUllps  alleged  that  the  cor- 
poration filed  "litigation  to  compel  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Authority  to  hire  former 
heroin  addicts." 

The  allegation  is  repeated  almost  verbatim 
In  the  administration  working  paper  and  a 
report  by  Hall. 

But  the  New  York  suit  was  not  filed  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corp.  It  was  filed  by  the 
New  York  Legal  Action  Center,  a  private 
organization  with  no  affiliation  with  the  gov- 
ernment-financed program. 

The  administration  report  was  written  by 
Michael  Horowitz,  special  counsel  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  He  agreed 
that  some  of  the  summaries  of  cases  in  the 
report  appeared  to  be  misleading  or  unsub- 
stantiated. He  said  he  had  not  checked  them 
himself. 

He  maintained  that  did  not  alter  the  basic 
position  of  the  paper:  "A  group  of  people 
have  captured  the  program  and  run  It  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  bankrupt  Ideology." 

A  spokesman  for  Hall  said  he  had  not 
checked  the  allegations  independently.  The 
spokesman  said  Hall's  main  reason  for  op- 
posing the  corporation  was  Its  activities  In 
Texas. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  tried  unsuccessfully 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks  to  reach  Phil- 
lips. Although  he  refused  to  be  interviewed, 
the  Post-Dispatch  forwarded  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  him  asking  the  basis  of  some  of  his 
allegations. 

Larry  Woldt,  director  of  communications 
for  the  Conservative  Caucus,  responded  to 
the  Inaulrles.  He  sent  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine clippings  to  support  a  few  of  the  alle- 
gations. 

After  more  than  a  month,  he  said  he  had 
not  found  the  documentation  for  the  other 
allegations,  did  not  have  time  to  search  for 
it  and  broke  off  contact  with  the  Post- 
Disoatch. 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  allegations  are 
true,"  Woldt  said. 

Phillips  has  said  legal  services  lawyers 
have  opposed  prayer  in  schools,  filed  suits 
challenging  parents'  authority  to  Intercept 
mail  addressed  to  their  children  and  sup- 
ported boycotts  of  states  that  have  not  rati- 
fied the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Available  evidence  Indicates  that  the  law- 
yers have  not  been  involved  in  those  activi- 
ties. 

He  has  said  legal  services  lawyers  have  rep- 
resented "pro-Castro  groups  like  the  Gray 
Panthers." 

The  Gray  Panthers  Is  an  association  of 
older  people.  It  says  its  only  connection  with 
Cuba  Is  that  it  once  scheduled  a  trip  to  study 
how  older  people  were  treated  there. 

Woldt  said  it  was  unfair  to  write  a  story 
about  the  allegations.  Phillips  could  not  doc- 
ument when  he  was  able  to  prove  90  percent 
of  what  he  said  about  the  corporation. 

Woldt  said  the  Post-Dispatch  was  biased 
in  favor  of  the  corporation.  "Mr.  Phillips  said 
he  might  as  well  be  talking  to  the  public  re- 
lations department  of  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration," be  said. 
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The  Post-Dispatch  sought  documenUUon 
of  about  20  allegations  voiced  by  PhlUlps. 
Documentation  was  found  for  two. 

Legal  Services  lawyers  have  filed  suits  to 
obtain  government-paid  radical  benefits  for 
jjersons  seeking  sex-change  operations.  And 
the  corporation  has  filed  suits  seeking  gov- 
ernment financing  of  abortions  for  poor 
women. 

The  corporation  says  that  In  these  contro- 
versial cases,  it  was  seeking  to  protect  estab- 
lished legal  rights  for  poor  people.  The  courts 
agreed  with  the  corporation  on  the  sex- 
change  operations  and  ordered  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  medical  benefits  for  them. 

The  corporation  eventually  lost  the  abor- 
tion case  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
states  could  refuse  to  provide  such  medical 
benefits  for  poor  women. 

Mr.  Ayers,  a  spokesman  for  the  corporation, 
said  the  controversial  cases  were  only  a  smaU 
proportion  of  the  corporation's  actions. 

Most  of  the  suits  Phillips  criticizes  are 
class-action  suits  In  which  the  corporation 
represents  a  group  of  poor  people  challenging 
a  government  policy.  Ayers  said  less  than 
1  percent  of  legal  services  suits  are  class- 
action  suits. 

Most  cases  Involve  problems  such  as  di- 
vorces, evictions  and  repossessions,  he  said. 
Phillips  has  led  the  conservative  opposi- 
tion to  the  legal  services  program  since  the 
early  1970's,  when  he  tried  to  cut  It  back  as 
then-President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

He  renewed  his  campaign  last  year  in  a 
series  of  mailings,  newspaper  advertisements 
and  appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. Here  are  some  of  the  major  accusa- 
tions: 

In  testimony  March  24  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
Phillips  said  legal  services  lawyers  were  lob- 
bying against  congressional  efforts  to  allow 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools. 

He  cited  a  quotation  from  Clearinghouse 
Review,  a  publication  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corp.  that  reports  on  legal  developments 
relevant  to  the  poor. 

He  relayed  the  quotation  this  way:  "The 
most  politically  controversial  access  Issue  of 
the  96th  Cungress  was  the  effort  to  remove 
by  statute  all  federal  court  jurisdiction  over 
school  prayer  Issues  ...  If  the  forces  seeking 
to  eliminate  school  prayer  jurisdiction  suc- 
ceed, they  are  likely  to  move  on  to  other  is- 
sues more  directly  affecting  the  poor,  includ- 
ing abortion  and  school  desearegatlon." 

What  Phillips  left  out  of  the  quotation, 
where  an  ellipsis  appeared  in  his  testimony, 
was  this  phrase : 

"While  school  prayer  Is  not  a  legal  services 
issue,  the  underlying  question  of  Congress's 
authority  to  limit  federal  court  jurisdiction 
over  constitutional  claims  is." 

Ayers,  the  legal  services  spokesman,  says 
the  Legal  Service  Corp.  has  never  argued 
against  school  prayer. 

In  an  advertisement  June  16  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  in  testimony  to  a  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee.  Phillips  accused 
legal  services  lawyers  of  helping  "pro-Castro 
activist  groups  like  the  Gray  Panthers." 

The  Gray  Panthers  is  an  organization  of 
older  people  that  argues  in  coi^rt  and  lob- 
bies In  Congress  for  the  rights  of  the  elderly. 
The  Legal  Services  Corp.  sometimes  repre- 
sents the  group.  None  of  the  assistance  has 
involved  suits  relating  to  Cuba. 

The  basis  for  Phillips'  allegation  Is  a  trip 
the  Gray  Panthers  planned  to  make  to  Cuba 
to  study  the  life  of  older  people  there. 

Woldt  said  an  article  In  a  Gray  Panthers 
publication  describing  the  trip  showed  that 
the  group  Is  pro-Castro.  The  article  said:  "Tn 
Cuba,  the  word  for  'retiree'  is  jubllado.  lit- 
erally 'Jubilated.'  Though  Cuban  jubllados 
often  confront  the  loneliness  and  boredom 
forced  on  many  of  the  aged  here,  their  re- 
tirement Is  not  mandatory  and  thus,  many 


opt  for  a  ttUl  productive  lifestyle  after  the 
age  of  65. 

"According  to  Steven  Wayne,  who  with 
Maggie  Kuhn  Is  organizing  the  trip,  'Too 
many  people  have  a  distorted  view  of  life 
In  Cuba  and  It  must  be  our  duty  to  provide 
a  different  perspective.' " 

Ms.  Kuhn,  head  of  the  group,  denied  It 
was  pro-Castro.  She  said  her  group  has  con- 
sultative status  at  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
in  that  role  that  the  group  planned  a  trip  to 
"see  what  Castro  was  doing  and  see  the 
dynamics  of  age  discrimination  in  the  Castro 
regime,"  Ms.  Kuhn  said. 

The  group  has  traveled  also  to  Micronesia, 
Kenya,  Malaysia  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  she  said. 

An  advertisement  by  the  Conservative 
Caucus  May  4  in  the  National  Law  Journal 
said  "LSC-funded  activists  .  .  .  support  boy- 
cotts of  states  that  have  not  ratified  ERA." 

Phillips  cites  a  quotation  from  Clearing- 
house Review  that  "the  economic  boycott 
against  non-ratlfylng  states  has  been  vin- 
dicated In  the  context  of  the  ERA  as  a  tool 
for  women's  advocates." 

The  article  he  cites  Is  about  court  deci- 
sions affecting  women.  The  quoted  material 
is  at  the  beginning  of  a  summary  of  the  fed- 
eral court  decisions  rejecting  Missouri  At- 
torney General  John  D.  Ashcroft's  challenge 
to  the  boycott  In  Missouri. 

The  Legal  Services  Corp.  decided  not  to 
boycott  states  that  have  rcfvsed  to  ratify 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Ayers  said. 
Recently,  legal  services  groups  have  met  In 
Florida  and  Missouri,  states  that  have  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  amendment. 

Nor  was  the  corporation  Involved  In  the 
federal  court  case  tbat  upheld  the  right  of 
women's  groups  to  boycott  states  that  have 
refused  to  ratify  the  amendment. 

In  a  fund-raising  letter  on  Sept.  8,  1980, 
Phillips  wrote  that  all  legal  services  proj- 
ects "are  committed  to  the  Implementation 
of  a  radical  social  and  political  agenda  which 
has  Included  .  .  .  lawsuits  by  young  children 
to  challenge  the  authority  of  their  parents 
on  matters  like  access  to  personal  mall, 
choice  of  schools,  and  the  like  .  .  ." 

Phillips  made  much  the  same  charge  in 
an  article  In  Human  Events  on  Jan.  14,  1974. 
There  he  cited  a  suit  by  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
on  behalf  of  a  17-year-old  girl  whose  father 
Intercepted  her  mall. 

The  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  As- 
sistance Foundation  responded  at  the  time 
that  the  allegation  was  false,  that  no  such 
suit  existed  and  that  legal  services  attorneys 
were  not  representing  such  a  girl. 

Woldt  was  unable  to  present  evidence  of 
suits  challenging  parental  authority  over 
mall  and  choice  of  schools.  He  said  he  knew 
of  a  case  in  which  the  corporation  repre- 
sented a  retarded  child  in  a  suit  by  the 
child's  father  seeding  control  over  her  af- 
fairs. He  declined  to  provide  details. 

Other  allegations  by  Phillips  and  other 
critics,  while  not  unsubstantiated,  omit 
some  details. 

On  March  2*  In  House  testlmonv,  Phillips 
criticized  the  legal  Aid  Socletv  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  representln<»  penltentlarv  Inmates 
In  "extensive  lltleation  ...  on  such  matters 
as  'Inmate  Idleness'  and  Inadequate  'recre- 
ational services.'" 

The  society  sued  In  1978.  challenging  con- 
ditions at  the  140-year-old  state  penlten- 
tlarv In  Columb\Js,  where  pri'oiers  were  al- 
lowed out  of  their  cells  only  for  meals  and 
two  hotirs  of  recreation  a  week. 

Inmates  were  housed  in  dimly  lighted,  un- 
heated  cells  without  hot  water.  During  the 
winter,  temperatures  In  the  cell  blocks 
dipped  Into  the  30b.  The  state  had  closed 
the  prison  In  the  early  19708  but  reopened 
It  when  a  new  penitentiary  at  Lucasvllle  be- 
came overcrowded. 

The  Justice  Department  joined  the  suit 
against  the  Columbus  faculty.  In  1979,  the 


sUte  agreed  to  close  It  In  1983  and  upgrade 
conditions  until  then. 

In  Senate  testimony  April  22  and  in  a 
Conservative  Caucus  advertisement  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  16,  Phillips  al- 
leged that  Legal  Services  employees  partici- 
pated "In  raising  funds  for  the  antl-Amert- 
can  Castrolte  terrorists  and  guerrlllaa  In  SI 
Salvador." 

That  allegation  is  based  on  an  article  on 
Jan.  29.  1981.  In  The  Dally  World,  a  left-wing 
new8p^)er.  It  describes  a  meeting  of  union 
leaders  In  New  York  who  agreed  to  partici- 
pate In  a  campaign  to  sell  bonds  to  pay  for 
humanitarian  aid  to  El  Salvador.  The  article 
says  th.1t  members  of  a  union  representing 
legal  services  lav^ers  In  New  York  attended. 

The  money  raised  by  sale  of  the  bonds  was 
to  be  sent  to  a  Catholic  archbishop  In  MeTl- 
co.  The  bonds  indicated  the  money  was  "for 
a  free  El  Salvador." 

Woldt  said  he  had  no  other  evidence  that 
money  was  being  used  to  finance  terrorists 
and  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

Spokesmen  for  the  legal  services  union  In 
New  York  denied  any  Involvement  in  raising 
funds  for  terrorists.  A  spokesman  said  the 
union  did  not  send  a  representative  to  the 
meeting  and  Is  not  selling  the  bonds. 

The  Reagan  administration  working  paper 
also  left  out  key  facts  in  criticizing  corpora- 
tion cases.  For  example,  the  report  stated: 

"California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  sued 
Madera  County  to  overturn  regulations  re- 
quiring welfare  recipients  to  accept  avail- 
able agricultural  work  on  penalty  of  jeop- 
ardizing their  welfare  eligibility." 

It  did  not  expUin  that  the  1968  suit  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  19  families  whose  wel- 
fare benefits  had  been  ended  because  they 
had  refused  to  send  their  children  into  the 
fields  to  harvest  grapes. 

One  of  the  clients  was  Jesus  Segovia,  his 
wife  and  four  daughters  Segovia  was  blind, 
his  wife  disabled  and  one  of  the  daughters 
mentally  retarded.  The  California  Supreme 
Court  sununarlzed  the  facts  this  way: 

"Social  worker  Schleich  (an  agent  and  em- 
ployee of  the  Welfare  Department)  allegedly 
threatened  Mrs.  Segovia  with  termination 
unless  she  and  her  four  daughters  reported 
to  pick  grapes.  .  .  .  The  family  feared  termi- 
nation and  decided  to  work.  However,  Mrs. 
Segovia  has  a  disabled  arm,  and  her  15-year- 
old  daughter,  Armandlna,  is  mentally  re- 
tarded and  cannot  work  without  close  pa- 
rental supervision.  These  two  therefdre  stayed 
home. 

"Three  other  Segovia  daughters,  aged  lo, 
11  and  17,  went  to  the  field  accompanied 
by  their  stepfather,  a  recipient  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind,  who  feared  for  their  safety  ...  In  the 
field  there  was  allegedly  no  toilet,  no  place 
to  wash  one's  hands,  and  no  first  aid  klt^.  . 

"That  same  afternoon  Schleich  allegedly 
came  to  the  house  and  told  Mrs.  Segovia  that 
her  dlsab'ed  arm  was  insufficient  excuse  for 
not  working,  and  that  she  would  be  terml- 
natert  unless  she  worked.  On  Thursdav  and 
Friday,  therefo-e.  all  but  the  mentally  re- 
tarded child  went  to  the  Adds. 

"On  Thursday.  Sent.  21.  Schleich  allei'edly 
phoned  the  home,  found  Armardlna  there, 
anl  so  ve'hMlv  P45<=fulte<1  her  that  she  was 
still  emotionally  dir^traught  when  the  family 
retnn^pd  that  evening  ...  «     .• 

"The  state  terminated  the  benefits. 

Benefits  of  another  mother  were  ended 
aft^r  she  refused  to  send  her  children.  1 1  and 
16,  back  to  the  fle'ds  after  they  became  sick 
from  working  in  the  sun. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  county  had  no  right  to  cut  off  the 
benefits. 

Ronald  R«^aean.  then  governor  of  Califor- 
nia, criticized  that  suit  as  •■frivolous  and 
harflsslne"  In  a  lonerunnlng  battle  with  the 
leeal  services  nmeram.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed bv  the  NlTon  a<""'n»'*'*V''?J,**tw 
vestlgate  Reaean's  allegations  conmid«d  that 
it  was  neither  frivolous  nor  harassing. 
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Horowitz  acknowledged  that  the  details 
cast  the  suit  In  a  different  light.  But  he  ques- 
tioned whether  the  legal  services  organiza- 
tion had  tried  hard  enough  to  settle  the  Is- 
sues before  filing  suit. 

LEGAL   SEBVICES 

Mr.  HOIiLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  legal  services  be- 
cause I  do  consider  them  fundamental. 
Directing  my  remarks  immediately  to 
abuses,  we  only  have  to  refer  to  the 
lobbying  activities  and,  as  you  well 
know,  Mr.  President,  I  have  supported 
programs  tmm.  the  word  "go"  for  feed- 
ing the  hungry  poor.  But  I  refer  to  the 
food  stamp  office  lobbying  w.th  a  flyer 
entitled  "You  don't  have  to  take  that  mess 
from  Uie  food  stamp  office"  and  "The 
Palmetto  Pood  Stamp  Service  can  help 
you  fight  back."  The  Palmetto  Food 
Stamp  Service  unit  is  a  member  of  the 
Palmetto  Legal  Services  of  Columbia. 

When  we  come  to  the  very  elevated 
talk  of  constitutional  rights  and  access 
to  America's  system  of  justice,  that  is 
one  thing.  When  we  get  down  to  your 
business  and  mine,  namely,  lobbying  and 
politics,  that  is  another  thing. 

I  sun  very  much  and  have  been,  as  I 
say,  supportive  of  this,  I  imagine,  same 
food  stamp  service.  They  have  performed 
a  useful  service  in  tryng  through  out- 
reach to  have  extended  the  feeding  pro- 
grams to  those  that  have  had  difficulty 
participating,  so  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
deride  that  particular  entity.  On  thu  con- 
trary, it  is  to  point  out  the  need  for  limi- 
tations on  the  legal  services  program,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  we  do  not  pull 
in  its  horns  from  the  matter  of  lobby- 
ing and  posting  bills  and  everything  else 
of  that  kind,  then  we  have  another  thing 
involved— not  access  to  the  system  of 
justice,  but  access  to  the  system  of  poli- 
tics. That  is  a  different  debate,  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and 
whether  we  ought  to  put  in  money  to 
have  you  and  me  run  for  the  Senate  and 
whether  we  ought  to  finance  political 
causes  and  everything  else  of  that  kind. 
So  there  is  that  reason, 

I  can  give  another  example  with  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  of  appearing  before 
the  legislature.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  letters  received  from  Y.  W.  Scar- 
borough, Jr.,  president  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Charleston, 
S.C,  and  accompanying  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  flyers  on  food  stamps  and 
lobbying  on  insurance. 

There  bemij  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Atlantic  Coast  Life 

iNSITaANCE  Co., 

Charleiton,  S.C.  Augttat  24, 1981. 
Hon.  E.  F.  HoLLiNGS, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fritz:  I  wrote  you  on  March  20.  1981 
opposing  Leeal  Services  Corporations  formed 
under  the  Leal  Services  Corooratlon  Act 
of  1974.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  that  letter 
which  states  our  case. 

I  now  understand  that  Senate  Bill  1533  by 
Welcker  (R-Conn.)  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  100  million  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984  Is  now  In 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  I  do  hotje  that  you  will  o-'pose 
this  BUI  If  and  when  you  get  a  chance  to  do 
so.  Deleting  all  funds  from  the  Legal  Serv- 


ices Corporation  will  not  deprive  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  of  legal  services.  Local 
bar  associations  throughout  the  United 
States  are  providing  free  legal  services  for 
those  who  are  truly  In  need. 

Enclosed  Is  one  of  many  of  the  tjrpe  fliers 
that  are  being  passed  out  by  staff  members 
of  Palmetto  Legal  Services  of  Columbia  and 
others. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

T.  W.  Scasborouoh,  Jr., 

President. 

Palmetto  Food  Stamp  Servtcb  Cam  Hslp  You 
Fight  Back! 

Some  very  powerful  people  In  this  country 
are  trying  to  stop  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  do  not  care  If  the  hard-working  people 
don't  have  enough  to  eat.  They  do  noit  care 
It  our  children  don't  have  enough  milk  and 
Juice  to  drink.  All  these  rich  people  want  U 
to  take  more  money  from  us  so  they  can  use 
It  for  themselves. 

L,ast  year,  thousands  of  people  were  cut  off 
of  food  stamps  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Pood  Stamp  Supervisors  have  scared 
many  people  away  from  food  stamps  by 
threatening  to  put  them  In  Jail  for  trying  to 
get  stamps.  Many  caseworkers  act  very  nasty 
to  people  so  that  the  people  will  get  angry 
and  stop  getting  food  stamps. 

But  we  should  not  let  them  cheat  us  so 
easily.  Food  stamps  belong  to  us  by  right! 
We  paid  for  them  long  ago  by  our  hard  work 
and  our  tax  money.  And  with  the  price  of 
food  and  everything  else  rising  so  high,  how 
are  we  going  to  pay  our  bills  without  any 
help? 

Do  you  feel  that  you  are  being  cheated  by 
the  Food  Stamp  Office? 

Do  you  think  that  you  should  be  getting 
food  stamps,  but  the  folks  at  the  Pood 
Stamp  Office  tell  you  that  you  can't  get  any? 

Do  you  think  that  y6u  should  be  getting 
more  food  stamps? 

Have  you  been  mistreated  by  a  guard  or 
a  caseworker  at  the  Food  Stamp  Office? 

Well,  you  don't  have  to  take  that  mess! 
You  should  flght  for  your  rights  at  the  food 
stamp  office!  Palmetto  Food  Stamp  Service 
will  help  you  flght! 

Atlantic  Coast 
Life  iNsoRANnE  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C,  March  20.  1981. 
Hon.  E.  P.  FOLLINOS, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  FRrrz:  The  Home  Service  insurance 
industry  represented  by  such  South  Carolina 
Companies  as  Liberty.  Public  Savings,  South 
Atlantic.  Atlantic  Coast  and  others,  not  to 
mention  the  many  fine  out  of  State  Com- 
panies, like  Life  of  Georgia,  Liberty  National. 
Pilot  and  others  has.  and  Is  now  facing,  real 
antagonism  from  various  Legal  Services  Cor- 
porations, starting  In  Tennessee  In  1978.  fol- 
lowed In  Georgia.  Florida  and  now  presently 
in  Alabama. 

We  understand  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tions were  formed  under  the  liCgal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1974.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  of  Congress  to  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  legal  services  program 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation  esta*>llshed  In 
the  D'strlct  of  Columbia  as  a  private  non- 
membership,  non-profit  corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  financial  support  for 
legal  as5l3t8nce  ".  .  .  to  persons  financially 
unable  to  afford  legal  assistance."  Part  1«12 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  contains 
some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Section 
1612.4  of  such  rules  and  regulations  provides 
In  oart: 

"(a)  No  funds  made  available  to  a  recipient 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  support  activities  Intended  to 


Influence  the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revo- 
cation of  any  executive  or  administrative 
order  or  regulation  of  a  Federal,  State  or  local 
agency,  or  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  or  Local  legis- 
lative body  or  State  proposals  by  initiative 
petition. 

"(1)  An  employee  may  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities in  response  to  a  request  from  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  a  legislative  body,  com- 
mittee, or  member  made  to  the  employee  or 
to  a  recipient:  and 

"(2)  An  employee  may  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  an  eligible  client  of  a 
recipient,  if  the  client  may  be  affected  by  a 
particular  legislative  or  administrative  meas- 
ure but  no  employee  shall  solicit  a  client  in 
violation  of  professional  responsibilities  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  representation 
possible;  .  .  ." 

It  is  submitted  that  contrary  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Its  establishment,  and  even  to  the 
published  rules  and  regulations  governing 
Its  actions.  Legal  Services  Corporation  in 
promoting  various  hearings.  In  distributing 
handbills,  and  in  suggesting  to  Insurance 
Departments  that  they  change  their  rules  and 
regulations,  have  violated  the  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  them. 

There  are  now  bills  pending  In  Congress 
H.R.  6386  and  S.  2237  to  reauthorize  the 
existence  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  to  appropriate  funds  for  Its  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Congress,  in  establish- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  provide 
legal  assistance  to  persons  financially  unable 
to  afford  legal  assistance,  contemplated  that 
those  funds  would  be  used  to  Influence  at- 
tacks upon  industry  whose  taxes  support  it  or 
regulations  of  state  agencies  or  legislation  of 
the  various  states.  To  permit  Legal  Services 
Corporations  to  funptlon  thusly  should  serve 
as  a  warning  and  an  example  to  other  busi- 
ness and/or  Industries  that  personnel  of  Legal 
Services  Corporations  might  choose  them  as 
targets. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  Industry 
and  Its  policyholders  and  other  businesses 
and/or  Industries,  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  bills  now  pending  (H.R.  6386  and  S.  2337) 
to  be  amended  to  restrict  Legal  Services  from 
continuing  these  activities.  Such  action 
would  not  be  unlike  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  PTC  earlier  this  year  wherein  your 
assistance  meant  so  much. 

If  more  Information  is  desired,  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Y.  W.  Scarborough,  Jr., 

President. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it 
could  well  be  that  the  insurance  issue 
needs  to  be  changed,  needs  to  be  lobbied, 
but  not  with  taxpayers'  money  that  is 
intended  for  landlord-tenant,  for  do- 
mestic, for  contract  cases  and  those 
fundamental  difficulties  that  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged  are  faced  with 
every  day  and  attorneys  are  not  avail- 
able to  them.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
happens.  Doctors,  imder  the  Hippocratic 
oath,  are  supposed  to  come,  but  you  can- 
not get  them:  you  have  to  get  yourself 
to  the  doctor  and  to  the  hoso'tal.  Now, 
in  our  society.  It  is  the  same  with  lawyers. 

When  we  graduated,  we  were  always 
ass'ened  a  criminal  term.  They  Just 
called  you  uo  and  told  you.  "Be  over  at 
the  courthouse  In  an  hour  because  you 
have  a  case  to  trv."  and  vou  thought 
no»^^h'ni?  about  It  and  Immediately,  you 
9,ttended  end  started  trv'nec  the  case. 
Yon  WP*^  v^*  co»nr>ensnt«»d  for  H  or  pny- 
th'ng  e'se.  That  was  part  of  the  profes- 
sional nature  of  the  medical  professlbn 


and  the  legal  profession.  Now  it  is  all 
institutionalized.  We  have  defense  coun- 
sel, legal  services,  we  have  this  and  that. 
Society  has  gotten  so  complex. 

As  I  say,  those  who  cannot  afford  it 
should  not  be  denied  their  right  to  access. 
We  certainly  finance  the  access  of  the 
rich  to  legal  services  In  our  society.  I 
am  trying  to  get  an  accurate  figure  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  whereby 
we  can  document  the  writeoffs  of  all  of 
these  corporations.  For  one  reason.  Oc- 
cidental appeared  on  the  front  page  the 
day  before  yesterday,  saying,  "I  am  not 
going  to  pay  a  corporate  tax." 

If  we  did  not  have  a  corporate  tax 
law,  we  would  not  have  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions for  corporations  to  participate  in 
abstaining  from  our  Government  serv- 
ices in  this  society.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  written  all  these  affirmative  action 
policies  within  the  law  to  say  that  should 
be  taken  from  the  revenue,  that  should 
sustain  that  particular  endeavor;  name- 
ly, legal  services  to  the  rich  for  all  of 
these  Washington  lawyers  and  around 
the  country  are  written  off  in  terms  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  far  in 
excess  of  what  we  are  now  asking  for 
legal  services  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  say  that  because 
of  what  has  been  flowing  into  my  of- 
fice— and  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
record  here — I  think  there  is  good  basis 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  make  it  plain 
that  these  moneys  are  not  for  lobbying, 
they  are  not  for  class  actions,  they  are 
not  for  solicitations  of  Congresses  and 
legislatures,  all  those  solicitations  we 
love  and  adhere  to  and  listen  to.  That  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  instituted  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  had  bipar- 
tisan support  over  the  past  10  years.  It 
has  worked,  on  balance,  very,  very  well. 

We  have  been  riding  herd  on  it  in 
the  subcommittee  on  appropriations  for 
the  past  several  years.  We  have  been 
cleaning  it  up  and  when  we  get  the  least 
indication  that  it  is  not  within  the 
bounds  of  its  statutory  directives,  we 
put  in  the  kinds  of  provisions  that  we 
have  here  in  the  committee  amendment. 
We  also  provide  that  the  majority  of 
the  particular  legal  services  board  in 
that  community  shall  be  comprised  of 
attorneys  that  are  members  of  the  bar 
in  that  particular  community. 

We  are  not  trying  to  change  around 
society  and  zoom  in  a  bunch  of  South 
Carolina  attorneys  into  the  New  York 
scene  or  the  Boston  scene  and  tell  them, 
here  is  a  bunch  of  class  actions  and  we 
think  we  ought  to  clean  you  up  In 
Boston. 

We  do  not  want  Boston  lawyers  com- 
ing down  to  Charleston  and  saying, 
"Now,  we  have  a  bunch  of  attorneys 
that  the  taxpayers  are  supporting  to  tell 
them  how  to  bring  class  actions,  put  out 
pamphlets,"  and  everything  else  about 
the  services  of  that  kind.  That  totally 
destroys  the  program  and  that  is  why 
we  are  where  we  are  today. 

I  hope  we  can  suoport  these  amend- 
ments and  support  these  appropriations 
for  Legal  Services. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment. 


which  Is  the  pending  business,  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  629)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  on  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  This  is  a  program 
which  I  have  followed  very  closely  dur- 
ing my  service  both  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  on  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  Its  development 
and  continuation  have  always  been  a 
high  priority  with  me  and  many  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  hope  we  will  continue  our  strong 
commitment  to  this  vital  program. 
Through  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
our  Nation  has  insured  that  the  mL'l.ons 
of  people  who  would  be  denied  access  to 
the  legal  process  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  concerns  and  their  injus- 
tices to  the  courts  of  this  country  for 
impartial  adjudication. 

If  we  are  truly  to  be  a  nation  imder 
laws,  we  have  to  insure  that  access  to 
the  legal  system  is  not  limited  to  the 
wealthiest  individuals  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chose  to  fund  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  this  bill.  I  commend  them 
for  their  wisdom  in  continuing  this  vital 
program.  It  is  a  program  that  not  only 
benefits  the  poor — by  providing  essential 
legal  aid — but  also  benefits  our  entire  so- 
ciety— by  insuring  that  equal  justice  for 
all  Americans  is  in  fact  provided  by  our 
society. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  have  preferred 
continuing  to  fimd  the  program  at  its 
current  level.  I  recognize,  however,  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  believe  that  all 
programs  must  suffer  a  budget  cut  to  re- 
duce Government  spending.  I  also  do  not 
believe  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  re- 
stricting the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
are  necessary.  I  believe  that  any  abuses 
that  may  have  occurred  have  been  min- 
imal. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  limit 
the  actions  of  legal  services  agencies. 
Nevertheless,  I  recognize  the  concerns  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  about  these  issues 
and  I  recognize  that  their  support  is  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  program. 

Since  its  creation  in  1975,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  gradually  ex- 
tended legal  Eissistance  to  poor  peoole 
across  the  coimtry.  Six  years  ago,  the 
Corporation  set  a  goal  of  equal  access  for 
all  poor  people  in  this  country  to  letral 
services.  Last  year,  the  Corporation 
achieved  its  goal  by  providing  two  attor- 
neys for  every  10,000  poor  people.  They 
accom-'lished  that  goal  by  us^ng  their 
funds  efficiently  and  effectively.  Less 
than  3  percent  of  their  budget  went  to 
administrative  costs.  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues to  discover  a  more  efficient  pro- 
gram. Last  year,  they  served  1.2  million 
people — with  the  vast  majority  of  those 
cases  involving  food,  shelter,  health,  and 
income — the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  recipi- 
ents are  the  truly  needv  that  President 
Reagan  has  so  often  spoken  of.  Eligible 


individuals  must  earn  less  than  $4,700. 
Eligible  families  of  four  can  earn  no 
more  than  $9,300.  Studies  have  demon- 
strated that  an  individual  can  simply 
not  afford  a  private  attorney  with  an  in- 
come below  $10,000. 

The  private  bar  cannot  replace  the 
services  provided  by  the  Corporation.  I 
certainly  agree  that  the  private  bar  has 
a  responsibility  to  the  poor.  In  recent 
years,  the  bar,  in  cooperation,  has  dra- 
matically expanded  pro  bono  services. 
Further  significant  expansion  is  neither 
possible  nor  likely.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Corporation,  we  relied  ex- 
clusively on  the  generosity  of  the  pri- 
vate bar.  It  was  not  enough  then.  It  will 
not  be  enough  now. 

Nor  can  State  and  local  governments 
be  expected  ta  take  up  the  slack  if  the 
Corporation  was  not  continued.  The 
burdens  placed  on  their  budgets  by  the 
Reagan  budget  plan  is  already  immense. 
Only  last  week,  three  Governors — one  of 
them  a  Republican — told  the  Congress 
that  the  burden  already  placed  on  them 
was  more  than  enough. 

We  cannot  deny  that  without  the  legal 
services  program,  many  poor  people 
would  be  denied  effective  access  to  our 
system  of  justice.  And  the  consequences 
of  that  denial  are  enormous: 

Children  are  forced  into  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  without  any  eval- 
uation of  their  intelligence. 

Mothers  are  left  without  money  to 
feed  their  families  when  a  benefit  check 
does  not  arrive. 

Elderly  people  live  in  unheated  apart- 
ments because  their  landlords  have  not 
paid  the  utilitv  bill. 

President  Reagan's  vaunted  safety  net 
will  mean  little  to  the  poor  without  the 
means  to  enforce  it — legal  services  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  society  of  1981,  we  cannot 
afford  to  step  backward  to  a  time  when 
the  poor  were  denied  equal  access  to  our 
system  of  justice.  We  cannot  return  to 
a  time: 

When  poor  consumers  were  victimized 
by  fraud; 

When  elderly  Americans  were  denied 
their  legal  benefits; 

When  thousands  of  other  less  fortun- 
ate Americans  were  further  disadvan- 
taged because  they  could  not  afford  a 
lawyer. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  days  when 
the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law 
was  a  fundamental  principle  in  our 
country — unless  you  were  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  those  legal 
services  attorneys  for  their  fine  efforts 
over  the  last  6  years  and  I  again  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
allowing  those  efforts  to  continue.  I  in- 
tend to  suoport  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation-;. I  hope  my  colleagues  In  the 
full  Senate  will  follow  suit. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  should  give  fair  warning  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  my  intention  now  to 
move  the  committee  amendment  and 
that  those  wishing  to  amend  should 
make  their  feelings  known. 

It  is  not  my  desire  here  to  slide  any- 
thing through.  I  know  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  and  want 
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a  vote.  I  am  prepared  to  have  votes  this 
morning,  one  right  after  the  other. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  if  there  is  any- 
one who  wishes  to  speak  at  this  time,  and 
I  understand  there  is  not.  So  I  am  going 
to  call  for  a  quorxun;  and  if  there  is  no 
response  in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  go  ahead  and  move  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  is  committed— fully  com- 
mitted—to equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  reaffirm  the  existence  of  those 
rights  in  the  actions  we  take  every  day 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  problem  here  is  that  rights  with- 
out remedies  have  no  value.  The  court 
system  in  this  country  is  the  ultimate 
mechanism  in  our  system  of  government 
for  vindicating  legal  rights  drawn  from 
the  Constitution,  the  common  law,  and 
the  acts  of  Congress.  When  any  Ameri- 
can lacks  access  to  the  courts,  they  lack 
access  to  the  freedoms  and  benefits  of 
this  society  as  a  whole. 

President  Nixon  recognized  that  fact 
when  he  created  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. President  Ford  reaffirmed  it 
when  he  appointed  a  Board  of  Directors 
that  carried  LSC  programs  to  every  part 
of  the  Nation.  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  the  LSC — like  every  other  Federal 
agency — ^has  made  its  share  of  mistakes. 
But  to  use  these  mistakes  as  an  excuse 
to  kill  the  organization,  and  cut  millions 
of  Americans  out  of  the  legal  process,  is 
classic  overkill.  Former  President  Nixon 
understood  the  alternative  when  he  said 
that— 

Justice  Is  served  far  better  and  differences 
are  settled  more  rationally  within  the  system 
than  on  the  streets. 

Congress  chose  the  wise  alternative 
when  it  created  LSC  10  years  ago,  and 
we  are  confronting  exactly  that  same 
choice  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  State 
where  the  LSC  has  worked  and  worked 
well.  Last  year,  it  provided  more  than 
40,000  Minnesotans  with  access  to  the 
legal  system — access  they  could  not 
achieve  with  their  own  resources.  Some 
of  these  Utigants  were  right  and  some 
were  wrong.  But  the  critical  fact  is  that 
their  rights  were  resolved  within  the 
legal  system,  and  not  by  a  barrier  of 
poverty  that  denied  them  access  to  that 
system. 

For  example,  in  the  Anoka  and  Moor- 
head  areas,  Minnesota  has  pioneered  the 
judicare  system,  which  delivers  legal 
services  through  a  combination  of  legal 
service  staff  and  private  bar  involve- 
ment. In  the  remainder  of  the  State, 
more  traditional  staff-based  delivery  sys- 
tems have  operated  effectively  for  nearly 
a  decade,  opening  access  to  the  legal 
system  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Minne- 
sotans. The  success  of  these  programs 
has  drawn  growing  supoort  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  fact,  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Miimeapolis  now  draws  roughly 
half  its  operating  budget  from  sources 
other  than  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  immune  to  budget  restric- 
tions than  any  other  Federal  program. 


But  the  appropriation  reported  by  this 
committee  already  represents  a  33-per- 
cent reduction  from  last  year's  funding — 
one  of  the  sharpest  cuts  dealt  to  any 
Federal  program.  Deeper  cuts  would 
threaten  the  mtegrity  of  the  program 
itself.  Should  this  appropriation  be 
stricken,  legal  aid  in  urban  Minnesota 
would  lose  half  its  operating  budget.  The 
impact  in  outstate  Minnesota  would  be 
even  more  severe,  with  newly  established 
programs  losing  up  to  95  percent  of  their 
funding.  Abolition  of  these  programs 
would  place  an  insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween millions  of  Americans  and  enforce- 
ment of  rights  basic  to  our  society.  It 
is  a  result  we  cannot  tolerate  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  society  of  laws  and  not  of 
men. 

Withdrawal  of  funding  is  not  the  only 
mechanism  that  can  destroy  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program.  It  can  be  destroyed 
just  as  effectively  by  the  package  of  strin- 
gent operating  restrictions  placed  on  the 
Corporation  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. These  restrictions  create  a  dual 
system  of  law  in  this  country,  one  for 
the  rich  and  one  for  the  poor — separate 
and  unequal.  Where  there  are  adminis- 
trative problems  in  the  Corporation,  they 
should  be  addressed  by  the  Board  and 
the  Corporation's  Administrators.  I  sun 
sensitive — very  sensitive — to  the  argu- 
ment that  this  and  other  agencies  can 
easily  become  independent  sources  of  un- 
elected  political  power.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  kind  of  people  this  admin- 
istration will  appoint  to  the  Corporation's 
Board  would  tolerate  that  result.  Legal 
Services  attorneys  do  not  want  it,  and 
if  Congress  performs  its  oversight  role, 
it  is  a  result  that  will  never  occur  in  any 
administration. 

These  restrictions  carry  a  simple  mes- 
sage— that  lawyers  for  the  wealthy  shall 
have  more  power  than  lawyers  for  the 
poor.  That  message  is  inconsistent  with 
the  very  concept  of  equal  justice  imder 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Federal  role  in  legal  services  is  likely 
to  be  a  permanent  or  even  a  long  lasting 
role.  As  the  program  develops,  based  on 
what  we  have  seen  in  my  State,  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  continue  to  draw 
greater  public  support  and  greater  In- 
volvement from  the  private  bar.  But  it 
is  every  bit  as  clear  that  as  strong  as 
its  efforts  have  been,  the  private  sector 
is  not  yet  ready  to  carry  the  full  load. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
earned  a  right  to  continued  existence, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  affirm  that 
right  by  voting  with  the  committee 
amendment. 

THE    LEGAL    SEB\aCES    TO    THE    POOB    A    SOCIAL 
FOUCr  IN   NEED  OF  A  NEW  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  social 
policy  which  is  eventually  debated  and 
passed  by  Congress  normally  has  the 
assurance  it  will  benefit  our  total  society, 
not  merely  its  targeted  benefactors. 
When  this  body  approved  the  passage  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  it  did 
so  because  of  this  Nation's  belief  that  no 
citizen  should  be  denied  access  to  our 
justice  system  because  of  his  or  her  fi- 
nancial status  in  life.  I  believe  the  fur- 
therance of  that  value  is  as  important 


today  as  It  was  16  years  ago  when  we 
passed  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act. 

While  this  body  has  the  profound  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  social  policy. 
it  also  has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing 
that  policy  to  see  if  it  continues  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  our  society. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  one  of  those  social  policies 
which  now  needs  close  scrutiny  and  ac- 
tion by  the  97th  Congress. 

Dtu-ing  my  tenure,  I  have  seen  this 
body  continually  hear  of  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
which  has  affected  various  segments  of 
our  society.  Each  year  the  problems  grow 
and  multiply,  and  each  time  this  body 
passes  amendments  aimed  at  eliminating 
the  abuses  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

All  of  us  have  agonized  over  our 
dilemma  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  deep- 
ly believe  that  no  American  should  be 
denied  access  to  justice,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  abuses  brought  on  to  others  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Because 
we  are  emotionally  and  intellectually 
torn,  we  have  allowed  the  abuses  to  esca- 
late. If  this  body  is  to  be  faulted,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  erred  on  the  side  of  our 
commitment  to  justice.  At  this  time, 
painful  it  might  be,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves: Has  our  judgment  been  colored 
by  our  wishful  thinking  that  the  prob- 
lems created  by  Legal  Services  will  go 
awav?  The  evidence  is  clear  that  in  spite 
of  what  this  body  has  done  to  curb  the 
abuses  on  the  part  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  they  have  gone  unheeded 
and  it  is  clear  the  Corporation  is  in- 
capable of  controlling  itself. 

Now  then,  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Do 
we  not  have  a  duty  to  examine  this  social 
policy  which,  while  on  the  one  hand,  had 
noble  intentions  in  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  people,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  had  an  adverse  affect  on 
other  groups  of  our  society.  I  will  not  go 
into  detail,  but  for  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  submit  examples  of  some  of  the 
abuses. 

I  believe  this  body  not  only  has  the 
duty,  but  the  responsibility  as  well,  to 
promulgate  social  policies  which  have 
the  welfare  of  society  in  general  and  to 
curtail  or  change  a  policy  when  it  places 
an  undue  burden  upon  other  members 
of  that  society.  While  this  body  has  at- 
tempted over  the  years  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion without  success,  it  is  vital  that  this 
body  act  today  in  assuming  our  respon- 
sibility for  solving  the  problem  by  elimi- 
nating the  funding  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Examples  of  abuse  follow: 

Legal  Services  Corporation  Abuses 

1.  Legislative  advocates  for  veteran  orga- 
nizations In  seeltln<»  redress  In  exposure  to 
agent  oran^^e  and  nuclear  fallout  cases. 

2.  Helo  Pas.samaqiioddy  and  Penobscot  In- 
dlan.s  si'e  for  pos.sesslon  of  a  good  portion 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  which  would  have 
displaced  350.000  persons. 

3.  Sued  U.S.  Steel  to  prevent  shutdown 
of  an  unprofitable  plant. 

4.  ElBht  point  plan  to  defeat  President 
Reagan's  economic  pack 

5.  In  Utlca,  New  York  farmers  are  being 
sued  on  behalf  of  Omelda  Indians  for  return- 
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Ing  roughly  6,000,000  acres  of  land.  This 
case  pits  poor  land  owners  against  poor 
Indians. 

6.  In  northeast  Ohio  Legal  Services  turned 
away  Indigent  would-be  clients  In  order  to 
pursue  litigation  preventing  U.S.  Steel  from 
closing  Its  plants,  or  alternately  allowing 
sales  to  a  worker-community  group  that 
would  seal  federal  funding. 

7.  California  Rural  Legal  Services  liti- 
gated on  behalf  of  19  farm  workers  to  chal- 
lenge the  entire  California  system  of  pub- 
licly sponsored  agriculture  research  to  pro- 
duce more  efficient  farm  machinery,  claiming 
It  was  displacing  migrant  farm  workers. 

8.  Worked  against  the  legalization  of  prayer 
In  public  schools.  How  does  this  help  the 
poor  of  America? 

9.  Sued  CSA  for  nine  poor  plaintiffs  and 
collected  (18  million.  Only  $2000  of  this 
money  was  received  by  the  plaintiffs. 

10.  Said  State  of  Connecticut  had  "the 
legal  responsibility  to  provide  medical  care" 
for  a  person  to  receive  a  sex  change  opera- 
tion. 

11.  Used  50  percent  of  budget  on  two  class 
action  cases  while  3,998  cases  split  the  other 
half  of  the  agency's  budget. 

12.  Defended  Ku  Klux  Klan  members  in 
civil  rights  case. 

13.  In  June,  1979,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  outlining  a  suit  by 
Michigan  Legal  Services  to  compel  the  fed- 
eral government  to  define  "black  English" 
as  a  separate  language  and  to  therefore  pro- 
vide mandatory  remedial  language  training 
to  all  blacks. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  he  able  to  join  today  with  a 
large,  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  to 
support  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
proposal  for  continued  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

While  this  proposal  reduces  the  cur- 
rent level  of  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  by  25  percent,  it  still 
assures  that  the  Corporation  will  be  able 
to  provide  a  minimum  level  of  access  to 
our  system  of  justice.  Moreover,  it  as- 
sures that  the  legal  services  program  will 
operate  in  accord  with  the  original  intent 
of  Congress.  It  addresses  the  concern  of 
many  in  the  Senate  as  to  the  scope  of 
legal  services  activities,  without  limit- 
ing the  ability  of  Legal  Services  attor- 
neys to  represent  their  clients  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee's  action  providing 
for  the  continued  operation  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  because  of  the  es- 
sential role  this  program  plays  in  our 
system  of  justice.  Perhaps  the  most  noble 
of  our  Nation's  historical  commitments 
is  to  assure  equal  justice  for  all  citizens. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  operat- 
ing as  an  independent  entity,  enables  us 
to  honor  this  commitment — fulfilling  the 
mandate  of  Congress  to  provide  effective 
legal  representation  for  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  afford  it.  Absent 
the  legal  services  program,  many  Amer- 
icans would  go  without  representation— 
simply  because  they  are  poor. 

Indeed,  the  need  among  low-income 
citizens  for  civil  legal  assistance  exceeds 
the  level  of  services  currently  provided 
by  both  the  Corporation  and  the  private 
bar.  Elimination  of  the  Corporation  and 
its  funding  could  further  impair  the 
rights  of  the  disadvantaged  to  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law.  The  voluntary  effort 
to  provide  the  poor  with  access  to  our 
justice  system,  while  significant,  is  not 


sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  States 
to  step  in.  Accordingly,  we  must  contmue 
to  meet  our  commitment  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

To  be  sure,  the  legal  services  program 
has  always  generated  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, even  though  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  legal  service  cases  have  con- 
cerned routine  matters — resolved  with- 
out litigation.  However,  much  of  this 
controversy  has  been  inevitable  because 
effective  legal  representation  of  a  client 
often  requires  confronting  powerful  in- 
trests — public  and  private.  Such  con- 
frontations and  conflicts  are  inherent 
parts  of  our  adversarial  system  of  jus- 
tice, and  it  was  to  shield  legal  services 
from  the  repercussions  generated  by  such 
adversarial  confrontations  that  the  in- 
dependent Corporation  was  created. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  note  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  also  gen- 
erated controversy  of  another  sort  by 
engaging  in  activities  that  have  carried 
it  away  from  its  primary  purpose.  Much 
of  this  controversy  has  been  provoked  by 
the  lobbying  activities  of  Legal  Services 
attorneys.  Like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  such  ac- 
tivities. While  I  believe  that  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  must  be  free  to  pursue 
actively  the  claims  of  their  individual 
clients,  it  becomes  another  matter  when 
they  engage  in  comprehensive  lobbying 
campaigns.  This  problem  is  effectively 
addressed  in  the  committee's  proposal. 

One  other  source  of  controversy  has 
been  interference  by  outside  organiza- 
tions and  interest  groups.  I  have  been 
concerned  about  assuring  local  control 
of  the  legal  services  programs  without 
such  interference.  The  committee's  pro- 
posal establishes  requirement  of  such 
control  and  meets  this  need. 

Accordingly.  I  sup^^ort  the  committee's 
action  as  to  the  continuation  of  the  legal 
services  program,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me.  It  is  a  matter  of 
simnle  justice.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti(»i  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  present  their 
amendments. 

I  know  that  Senator  Cochran  is  here 
and  ready  to  proceed.  I  hope  that  others 
who  wish  to  proceed  would  do  so  now. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  but  I  am  also  imder  the  im- 
portunings  of  the  majority  leader,  who 
would  like  to  have  this  matter  proceed. 
He  said  that  if  it  does  not  proceed,  I 
should  move  the  question.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  so;  that  means  we  have  to 
have  someone  here  on  the  floor,  present- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranking  member  and  myself  agree  that 
the  pmding  business,  the  committee 
amendment  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  laid  aside. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  631 

(Purpose:    To  strike   the  appropriation  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation) 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
managers  lay  aside  temporarily  all  com- 
mittee amendments  for  the  considera- 
tion of  floor  amendments? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  ranking  Member 
and  myself  agree  that  all  committee 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hcmpbret,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Nicxles,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hatakawa, 
Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  621  : 

On  page  32,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  10  on  page  36. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  sent  to 
the  desk  attempts  to  strike  House  lan- 
guage plus  a  committee  amendment  that 
has  been  laid  aside.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
in  order  without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might,  through  the  Chair,  direct  my  com- 
ments to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  amend  the 
monetary  amounts  in  the  bill  relating  to 
legal  services.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
others,  I  laid  the  committee  amendment 
aside. 

If  he  would  so  modify  his  amendment 
to  deal  with  the  monetary  amount,  I 
would  have  no  problem.  Obviously,  if  we 
are  going  to  get  back  to  the  language, 
then  we  are  right  back  to  the  point  which 
I  tried  to  resolve  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  others. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  effect  of  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  now  would,  as  he  will  see  from 
the  rest  of  my  remarks,  result  in  what 
he  and  I  agree  upon. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  respectfully 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  mod- 
ify his  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
dollar  amount  that  he  seeks  to  amend, 
otherwise  it  is  my  understanding  the 
amendment  is  going  to  be  out  of  order 
and  I  would  not  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  The  committee  amend- 
ment is  not  up  for  amendment  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  he  rescinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DuR- 
ENBERGER).  Objection  is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
If  he  has  objection,  of  course,  I  will  with- 
draw it.  I  believe  it  will  get  us  out  of  this 
parliamentary  maze. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  return  to  committee 
amendment  No.  7;  further,  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  agreed  to; 
and,  further,  that  the  language  be  con- 
sidered original  text  with  no  point  of 
order  being  considered  waived,  and  that 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
therefore  be  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  might  I  just  suggest — and  I  think 
I  might  not  object — for  about  a  minute 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  can  discuss  a  certain  point? 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roD. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  wishes  to  modify  his 
amendment,  which  will  take  care  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  another  way. 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 


TTP  AlinrDHXItT  MO.  621,  AS  MODITIXD 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
modification  of  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Th«  Senator  from  Alabama  (his.  DnnoN) , 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Humpbsbt,  Mr. 
McCi-xiRE,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Nickucs.  Mrs. 
Hawkiks,  Mr.  TirraMOHD.  Mr.  Hatakawa, 
Mr.  Stmms,  and  Mr.  Laxalt  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  621,  as 
modified. 

On  page  33,  on  line  33,  strike  out  "•341,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  delete  funding  from 
the  State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judi- 
ciary appropriations  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  poor  have  legit- 
imate requirements  for  legal  assistance. 
To  some  extent,  we  can  meet  these  re- 
quirements through  alternative  sources, 
such  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
title  XX.  In  my  judgment,  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  deliver  legal  services  to 
the  poor  would  be  through  increased  pro 
bono  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
private  bar. 

While  I  am  not  exposed  to  a  limited 
and  appropriate  Federal  role  in  helping 
provide  the  services,  I  have  four  reasons 
for  my  belief  that  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  should  be  deleted 
from  this  appropriations  bill. 

First,  there  is  currently  no  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Corporation. 

Second,  the  record  shows  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  immersed 
itself  in  social  activism. 

Third,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
has  no  real  accountability  imposed  upon 
it. 

Fourth,  this  appropriations  bill,  itself, 
could  be  a  target  of  a  veto  if  substantial 
cuts  are  not  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  expand 
now  on  each  of  these  four  points. 

First,  there  has  been  no  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Legal  Services  Cot- 
poration  since  September  1980.  The  Cor- 
poration was  one  of  the  few  programs  to 
benefit  from  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  operated  on  a  continuing 
resolution  through  fiscal  year  1980  and  it 
still  continues  to  receive  funds  in  this 
feishion. 

There  is  an  authorization  bill,  S.  1533, 
on  the  Senate  calendar  which  extends 
the  Corporation  at  $100  million  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years.  Consideration  of 
this  authorizing  legislation  should  take 
place  before  we  consider  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  We 
simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  debate 
many  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  Cor- 
poration on  an  appropriations  bill,  nor 
do  we  have  the  freedom  to  add  enforce- 
able restrictions  or  offer  alternative 
means  of  delivering  legal  services  such 
as  judicare,  tax  incentives  for  private 
attorneys,  or  a  block  grant  approach, 
like  that  originally  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  decision  as  to  the  precise  form 
legal  assistance  is  to  take  should  be  con- 


sidered in  due  course  prior  to  this  usurp- 
ative  appropriation. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  impr(H>riety 
of  prospective  usurpation,  there  is  spe- 
cial need  to  examine  this  controversial 
program.  This  Senator  agrees  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Corporation  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to 
provide  Federal  financing  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration has  engaged  in  social  activism. 
The  list  of  social  engineering  endeavors 
of  the  Corporation  Is  long,  but  I  wiU  cite 
a  few  examples.  The  L£C  has  worked  to 
secure  approval  of  a  Massachusetts  meas- 
ure to  establish  a  graduated  Income  tax; 
to  exert  pressure  on  behalf  of  more  Fed- 
eral money  for  food  stamps  and  related 
programs;  and  to  lobby  against  the  adop- 
tion of  President  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program.  In  addition,  the  Cor- 
poration's recipients  have  sued  to  return 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  Penobscot  Indians,  have 
sued  U.S.  Steel  in  order  to  prevent  the 
shutdown  of  an  unprofitable  plant,  and 
have  sued  to  prevent  the  University  of 
California  from  engaging  in  research  to 
develop  labor-saving  farm  machinery. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  name 
of  their  nominal  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  the  poor  who 
require  them.  Social  change  is  some- 
thing that  takes  place  in  this  country 
naturally  and  falls  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  legislatures  and  Congress, 
precisely  because  these  bodies  are  com- 
prised of  elected  officials  answering  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  no  such  au- 
thority or  responsibility. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  Corporation 
is  not  subject  to  an  effective  system  of 
accountability.  The  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, by  past  performance,  have  no 
apparent  desire  to  enforce  the  policy 
guidelines  laid  upon  It  by  Congress.  Time 
and  time  again.  Congress  has  found  it 
necesssuT  to  put  restriction  after  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  funds  by  the 
Corporation  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
Corporation  on  the  track  originally  In- 
tended. I  have  no  objection  to  the  fund- 
ing restrictions  currently  being  proposed 
for  the  activities  of  the  Corporation,  if 
we  were  taking  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  for  that  purpose. 
However,  given  the  IBC's  track  record, 
the  nominal  assignment  of  additional 
restrictions  to  it  would  be  useless.  We 
must  use  more  than  the  pen  If  we  wish 
to  effectively  prohibit  the  Corporation 
from  promoting  its  questionable  causes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  total  fund- 
ing level  of  the  bill  we  have  before  us — 
the  overall  appropriation  bill — Is  almost 
$450  million  above  the  President's  Sep- 
tember budget  request.  As  late  as  this 
past  Tuesday,  the  President  indicated 
his  Intention  to  veto  any  appropriations 
bill  that  exceeded  his  budget.  By  elimi- 
nating the  $241  mUlion  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  we  can  cut  the 
excess  <n  H.R.  4169  by  over  half.  We  in 
the  Congress  must  take  action  to  elimi- 
nate wasteful  spending  if  we  are  to  avoid 
national  bankruptcy. 

I  must  say  again  that  a  bankrupt  na- 
tion can  provide  no  services  to  the  poor. 
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All  of  us  will  be  poor.  We  are  looking 

at  a  $1  trillion  national  debt,  with  in- 
creasing deficits  anticipated  beyond  that. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  White 
House  of  their  unequivocal  support  for 
this  amendment.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
also  written  a  letter  endorsing  my 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  support 
this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Record,  as 

follows: 

Office  op  Management 

AND   BTTDGET, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  JcBEMUH  Denton, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jeremiah:  This  letter  expresses  the 
Administration's  position  on  appropriations 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  As  you 
Icnow  the  authorization  for  the  corporation 
expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Administration  strongly  opposes  the 
funding  of  the  corporation  and  has  not  rec- 
ommended funding  In  fiscal  year  1982.  Legal 
services  are  an  authorized  activity  for  fund- 
ing within  the  social  and  community  services 
block  grants.  Under  these  financing  mecha- 
nisms States  have  broad  discretion  to  finance 
an  array  of  social  services  based  on  an  as- 
sessment of  local  and  Individual  needs.  We 
believe  there  would  be  sufficient  funding  for 
these  activities  at  the  levels  we  recommended 
for  1982. 

Additional  funding  for  such  activities  In 
the  State,  Commerce,  Justice  appropriation 
would  maintain  a  narrow  categorical  pro- 
gram and  Increase  federal  spending.  There- 
fore, we  support  amendments  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  this  unauthorized  program  from  the 
pending  appropriations  bill. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  who  has  a  brief  statement  to 
make. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
to  delete  funding  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

As  I  have  stated  on  several  occasions 
I  support  the  overall  goal  of  equal  access 
to  the  courts  for  the  poor.  However.  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  present  system  of  pro- 
viding Government  aid  for  this  effort 
through  the  federally-financed  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  the  most  desir- 
able means  of  meeting  that  goal.  This 
Corporation,  originally  designed  to  give 
aid  to  those  Americans  too  poor  to  afford 
legal  help  in  such  basic  matters  as 
settling  disputes  with  their  landlords, 
or  domestic  relations  problems  such  as 
divorce  and  child  support,  has  instead 
become  a  weapon  used  by  social  and 
judicial  activists  in  an  unending  battle 
against  the  very  Government  that  funds 
their  activities. 

Rather  than  attending  to  the  legiti- 
mate, basic  legal  needs  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged,  the  grantees  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  their  employees  have  re- 
peatedly misued  taxpayer  dollars  to 
promote  their  own  ideals  of  social  justice 
or  change,  using  the  poor  they  represent 
to  obtain  standing  in  their  suits.  Nor  is 


this  problem  a  temporary  phenomenon, 
or  one  which  could  be  easUy  remedied 
through  legislation. 

On  several  earlier  occasions.  Congress 
has  attempted,  through  amendments  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Charter, 
to  restrict  Corporation  attorneys  and 
other  employees  to  proper  legal  assist- 
ance activities.  Unfortimately,  many  Le- 
gal Services  staffers  have  continued  to 
ignore  their  charter,  or  interpreted  it  to 
suit  their  own  purposes  and  notions  of 
social  activism,  and  I  honestly  do  not 
feel  that  any  new  restrictions  will  sub- 
stantially cliange  this  fact.  It  is  partly 
because  of  this  continued,  serious  misuse 
of  pubUc  funds  that  I  oppose  further 
funding  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  task  of  providing 
basic  legal  services,  if  it  is  a  responsibility 
of  (jovemment  at  all.  Is  a  responsibility 
which  should  be  borne  primarily  by  the 
States,  local  communities,  and  bar 
oc  cocifl  tioris 

The  administration  supports  the  de- 
centralization of  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion authority.  Under  such  a  proposal. 
State  and  local  units  of  government,  in 
cooperation  with  local  bar  organizations, 
would  assume  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding these  services.  This  is  an  approach 
with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  The 
existing  Legal  Services  Corporation  pro- 
vides no  assistance  which  cannot  be  more 
efficiently  and  directly  made  available  by 
State  and  local  sources,  possibly  assisted 
to  some  extent  by  Federal  funds.  Further- 
more, the  resulting  more  localized  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  would  allow  for 
a  more  effective  review  of  the  wayward 
activities  of  some  program  attorneys  and 
other  employees. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  support  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton).  I  remain 
convinced  that  experimentation  on  be- 
half of  novel  legal  theories  and  rights, 
where  it  is  pursued,  should  be  pursued 
through  the  private  sector,  not  with  Gov- 
ernment funding  supplied  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  lower  income  Americans  with 
basic  legal  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  think  this 
is  a  matter  for  the  States,  the  local  com- 
munities, and  the  bar  associations  and 
not  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  enough  responsibility  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution  and  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  provide  services  in 
any  of  the  communities  which  are  pri- 
marily the  responsibiUty  of  the  States, 
local  communities,  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  regard  his  remarks  as  par- 
ticularly valuable,  since  he  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  well-intentioned  activities  of 
legal  services  around  the  country,  but 
all  too  frequently.  In  many  cases,  the 
end  results  have  been  disastrous. 


Just  last  week,  on  November  6.  1981, 
there  was  a  press  release  put  out  from 
the  (governor's  press  office  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
should  Uke  to  read  from  it: 

OOT.  Dick  Thomburgh  today  ezpresaed  his 
gratltiice  at  the  safe  le.ea^e  of  tne  remain- 
ing hostages  at  Oraterford  State  Prison. 

"I  am  sure  that  all  Pennsylvanlans  joined 
me  in  our  prayers  on  behalf  of  these  hostages 
and  tbelr  families,"  the  governor  said. 

Then  we  go  down  to  the  point  at  hand. 
Here  again,  I  am  quoting: 

"WbUe  we  have  achieved  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  obtaining  the  safe  release  of 
the  hostages,  there  are  lessons  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  learned  from  this  situation  which 
should  not  be  Ignored,"  be  added.  The  gov- 
ernor said  he  beUeved  there  were  at  least 
four  such  Immediate  lessons. 

I  quote  again,  because  it  is  very  Im- 
portant: 

"The  ringleader  in  the  attempted  escape 
and  hostage-taking  is  a  three-time  convicted 
murderer,"  he  said.  "He  murdered  a  poUce 
officer  and,  while  in  prison,  miirdered  a  war- 
den and  deputy  warden.  Nevertheless,  Com- 
munity Legal  Services  of  Philadelphia  In- 
sisted upon  pushing  for  a  court  order  in  1975 
requiring  that  this  convict  be  returned  to 
the  general  prison  population  at  Oraterford. 
More  disturbing,  the  Shapp  administration 
agreed  to  have  this  order  entered  over  the 
strong  objections  of  its  own  professional  cor- 
rection officials. 

"Thus,  one  lesson  that  must  certainly  be 
taken  from  this  situation  is  that  never  again 
should  government  permit  'cause'  groups,  or 
even  the  courts,  to  place  the  purported 
rights  of  vicious  criminals  above  the  safety 
of  law  enforcement  and  correction  officers 
without  the  strongest  possible  opposition." 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
those  highly  relevant  remarks,  which  in- 
dicate the  degree  to  which  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  participated  in 
the  victory  of  the  criminal  over  the  vic- 
tim. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  for  some  re- 
marks. He  is  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  which  de- 
livered the  bill  which  is  still  pending, 
about  wh'ch  you  have  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  presently  pending.  The  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Services  Committee  which  has  reported 
out  legislation  authorizing  the  Corpora- 
tion. That  legislation  should  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  debate  rather  than  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

There  is  simply  no  doubt  that  the  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation  has  abused  its 
charter,  and  has  engaged  In  activities 
over  the  years  which  were  not  only  not 
intended  but  explicitly  proscribed  by  the 
Congress. 

There  is  an  essential  problem  with  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  its  independence.  I  know 
that  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
independence  of  the  (Corporation  was  in- 
tended deliberately  by  the  Congress,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  the  Con- 
gress never  has  any  business  using  tax- 
payer funds  to  fuel  an  entity  over  which 
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it  has  no  meaningful  oversight  capabil- 
ity. 

That  is  the  problem  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  so  independent  that  this  body,  the 
Congress,  has  no  meaningful  oversight 
capability.  That  is  why  we  have  abuses 
year  after  year,  notwithstanding  our  ef- 
forts to  curb  them  through  legislation. 
The  essential  problem  is  the  independ- 
ent nature  of  this  corporation. 

Let  us  fund  legal  services  through  a 
block  grant  or  some  other  means,  but  let 
us  finally  put  to  rest  this  mischievous 
corporation,  which  should  never  have 
been  created  in  the  first  place. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  yielding.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
respect  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  share  in  the  sentiments  he 
just  expressed. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  stated  that 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  how  much  over 
the  September  request? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Almost  $450  million. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  that  would  save  the 
taxpayers  how  much  money? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Two  himdred  forty  one 
million  dollars.  Then  we  would  take  up 
the  authorization  bill  on  the  Senate 
calendar,  which  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  So  we  would  save  well 
over  half  what  this  bill  is  actually  over 
the  President's  request,  and  then  we 
would  take  up  Legal  Services  in  the  au- 
thorization process,  as  we  do  with  respect 
to  every  other  agency. 

Mr.  DENTON.  In  the  normal  order  of 
things.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  opposed  to  H.R.  4169  be- 
cause it  is  almost  $430  million  over  the 
target  figure  for  the  President's  Septem- 
ber request,  I  oppose  H.R.  4169  because  a 
vote  for  H.R.  4169  would  be  a  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal 
Service  Corporation  as  a  separate 
entity. 

I  am  certain  that  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, the  elderly,  and  the  minorities 
of  this  country  still  encounter  discrimi- 
nation and  legal  difficulties  in  their 
everyday  existence.  We  have  a  certain 
responsibility  to  help  those  who  do  not 
have  the  means  available  to  insure  that 
their  basic  human  rights  are  not  vio- 
lated. However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  in  its  present 
form,  is  the  most  appropriate  Govern- 
ment response  to  such  ne^'d. 

When  it  was  originally  chartered  in 
1974,  the  Corporation  was  to  represent 
the  poor  in  basic  day-to-day  legal  dis- 
putes such  as  family  law,  landlord -ten- 
ant problems,  employment  cases,  and 


consumer  litigation.  However,  certain 
case  examples  have  shown  that  either 
this  simple  charter  is  either  an  Impos- 
sibility to  fulfill  because  of  inherent  con- 
tradictions or  that  it  is  too  simple,  with 
certain  social-reform  minded  partic- 
ipants using  it  to  achieve  what  they  feel 
are  appropriate  social  ends. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  result  has  been 
disillusioning  and  disturbing.  Despite  an 
attempt  by  Congress  to  give  guidance  to 
the  Corporation  as  what  is  appropriate 
involvement  and  what  is  not,  there  exists 
what  appear  to  be  flagrant  violations. 

For  example,  section  1007(b)  (7)  of  the 
Legal  Services  Act  of  1974  forbids  the 
Corporation  from  making  funds  avail- 
able to  "initiate  the  formation;  or  act  as 
an  organizer  of  any  association,  federa- 
tion, or  entity."  However,  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1979  issue  of  the  Corporation-funded 
Research  Institute  on  Legal  Assistance 
publication.  Clearinghouse  Review,  the 
Corporation  solicited  members  for  a  "na- 
tional coalition,  citizens  for  tax  justice  * 
•  •  *  to  promote  those  programs  active 
in  tax  reform  activities."  One  would  be 
hardpressed  not  to  call  this  initiation  or 
organization. 

Also,  this  past  May,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  docimiented  the 
Corporation's  widespread  violation  of 
Federal  laws  prohibiting  lobbying.  They 
found  that  through  the  use  of  State  and 
local  recipient  organizations,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  developed  an  ex- 
tensive lobbying  campaign  to  support  Its 
reauthorization  legislation.  This  was  ex- 
plained in  a  memo  from  Alan  Houseman, 
Director  of  the  Research  Institute  on 
Legal  Assistance,  which  states  that  the 
group  would  be  "increasing  the  Wash- 
ington lobbying  efforts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion •  *  *  to  successfully  obtain  sup- 
port from  Congress  for  the  continxiation 
of  an  aggressive  legal  services  pro- 
gram." We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate 
such  violations  of  this  organization's 
own  charter. 

The  Corporation  charter  also  prohibits 
training  or  encouraging  political  activ- 
ism, strikes,  or  demonstrations.  But  at- 
torneys of  the  Florida  Rural  Legal  Serv- 
ices have  been  active  in  organizing  rent 
strikes. 

They  have  also  violated  their  charter 
by  participating  In  a  suit  to  integrate 
South  Boston  high  school  by  forced  bus- 
ing. 

The  Corporation's  charter  also  ex- 
pressly prohibits  the  use  of  Corporation 
funds  for  "providing  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  proceeding  which 
seeks  to  procure  a  nontherapeutic  abor- 
tion." However,  by  challenging  State 
abortion  laws  and  seeking  Government 
funding  of  abortions  which  could  hardly 
be  called  therapeutic,  the  Corporation 
again  deviated  from  its  stated  purpose. 

Legal  Services  has  even  represented 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan,  litigated  on  behalf 
of  disability  payments  because  of  homo- 
sexuality, racial  quotas  in  medical  school 
admissions,  and  the  mandatory  hiring  of 
heroin  addicts  by  the  New  York  Transit 
Authority.  These  cases  seem  abhorent  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  act,  an  act  de- 
signed only  to  provide  legal  aid  necessary 
In  basic  everyday  problems — not  to  lobby 
and  litigate  for  social  reform. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  abuses  I  have 
mentioned  can  be  corrected  by  more  re- 
strictions in  the  Legal  Services  statute. 
This  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  will  work 
now.  The  very  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  a  separate  structure  not 
imder  the  authority  of  any  govern- 
mental department  is  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  In  addition,  trying  to  manage 
and  oversee  such  a  delicate  and  diverse 
task  from  the  Federal  level  Is  Itself  an 
Impossibility. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  best  provide  legal  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  those  in  need  is 
to  make  funds  available  to  the  States. 
From  their  closer  vantage  point,  they 
can  make  more  intelligent  decisions  as 
to  where  the  true  needs  exist  and  can 
monitor  for  abuse  more  effectively. 

Let  us  be  willing  to  call  a  bad  apple 
bad,  and  not  keep  funding  something 
which  has  shown  itself  to  continually 
abuse  the  funds  It  receives.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  looking  to  Washington  to 
get  its  house  in  order.  This  Is  a  very  good 
place  for  us  to  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  East  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  list  includ- 
ing Senators  Hatch,  Humphrey, 
McClure,  Helms,  Nickles,  Hawkins, 
Thurmond,  Hayakawa,  Symms,  and 
Laxalt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  oopose 
continued  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  two  reasons.  First, 
I  think  that  any  Federal  funding  for  le- 
gal services  programs  should  be  author- 
ized through  block  grants  made  to  the 
States,  with  final  authority  for  making 
funding  priorities  at  the  State  level.  Sec- 
ond, the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
conducted  activities  which  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided to  those  truly  In  need  of  free  legal 
assistance. 

The  emphasis  of  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess during  this  Congress  has  been  on  re- 
turning responsibility  to  the  States.  In 
addition  to  giving  States  a  greater  role 
in  the  management  of  programs,  we  have 
given  them  increased  responsibility  to 
determine  the  priorities  among  a  variety 
of  beneficial  programs  requesting  grants 
from  Government. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  the  re- 
gional differences  require  special  consid- 
eration before  the  imposition  of  national 
standards.  What  is  appropriate  in  the 
Northwest  may  be  ridiculous  in  the 
South.  Further,  from  State  to  State  there 
are  different  levels  of  need  for  the  serv- 
ices traditionally  supplied  by  Govern- 
ment. By  tailoring  programs  to  specific 
needs,  we  can  provide  essential  services 
without  wasteful  overlap  or  inefficient 
administration. 

As  the  Federal  budget  is  trimmed,  and 
each  dollar  is  carefully  scrutinized  to  in- 
sure that  it  is  spent  effectively,  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  State  assess- 
ment of  the  need  for  various  programs. 
Categorical  funding  substitutes  the  dis- 
tant decisionmaking  of  the  Congress  for 
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the  hands-on  judgment  of  State  and  lo- 
cal government. 

In  addition  to  the  argument  that  the 
form  of  funding  under  which  we  will  au- 
thorize Legal  Services  Corporation  is  un- 
desirable, there  are  valid  arguments 
against  the  continuation  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Itself.  There  is  an  acknowledged 
need  for  free  legal  assistance  for  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay.  The  American 
Bar  Association  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility  recognizes  the  Individual 
duty  of  each  attorney  to -provide  pro 
bono  services  in  order  to  Insure  adequate 
legal  assistauice  for  all  members  of  the 
community. 

The  ABA  also  states,  however,  that 
voluntary  services  offered  by  Individuals 
cannot  provide  the  full  range  of  legal 
assistance  required.  I  believe  that  the 
question  to  be  considered  at  this  point, 
given  the  professional  responsibility 
canons,  is  whether  the  bar  itself  should 
play  a  bigger,  more  active  role  in  pro- 
viding these  services,  or  whether  that 
duty  should  rest  with  Gtovemment. 

We  must  make  sure  that  people  are 
not  deprived  of  legal  assistance  only  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  pay.  Certainly 
the  words  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  are 
pertinent: 

If  V  e  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
tnubi.  be  one  commandment:  Tbou  shalt  not 
ration  justice. 

Legal  Services  Corporation  was  created 
to  meet  a  real  need.  The  bar  had  stepped 
away  from  its  duty  and  the  poor,  need- 
ing counsel,  had  no  place  to  turn  for 
justice.  But  Legal  Services  Corporation 
did  not  concentrate  on  assisting  the  poor 
in  eviction  cases,  in  child  support  or  cus- 
tody cases,  in  individual  discrimination 
cases. 

Rather,  Legal  Services  Corporation 
centered  its  activities  on  "public  inter- 
est" law  in  the  following  kinds  of  cases: 
Successful  Federal  district  court  suit 
prohibiting  Oregon  counties  from  sub- 
stituting local  welfare  for  Federal  food 
stamps;  successful  Federal  district  court 
litigation  to  compel  Pennsylvania  to 
provide  transportation  to  hospital  for 
woman  inmate  seeking  a  "nontherapeu- 
tic" abortion;  Legal  Aid  Society  of  San 
Diego  represented  the  Tom  Hayden-Al- 
lied  Coalition  for  Fair  Rent  in  placing 
a  rent  control  initiative  on  the  Califor- 
nia ballot;  Massachusetts  Law  Reform 
Institute  brought  suit  to  compel  a  meth- 
adone maintenance  clinic  not  to  speed 
up  addict  detoxification  or  reduce  ad- 
dict dosages;  and  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  sued  Madera  County  to  over- 
turn local  regulations  which  required 
welfare  recipients  to  accept  available 
agricultural  work  on  penalty  of  jeopard- 
izing their  welfare  eligibility. 

In  addition,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration has  actively  engaged  in  lobbying 
efforts.  According  to  a  May  1, 1981  report 
by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral: 

...  we  have  concluded  that  LSC  has  it- 
self engaged  and  allowed  its  grant  recipients 
to  engage  in  lobbying  activities  prohibited 
by  Federal  law.  (emphasis  added) 

Th*s  list  could  go  on.  I  consider  It  a 
"parade  of  horribles"  in  many  ways.  It  Is 
a  listing  of  agency  abuse  and  overstep- 


ping, In  spite  of  efforts  by  Congress  to 
bring  the  agency  back  Into  the  activities 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

We  have  amended  authorization  re- 
quests before  in  an  effort  to  curtail  the 
LSC.  We  have,  most  obviously,  failed  to 
do  that  effectively.  We  are  now  being 
asked  again  to  appropriate  funds,  with 
amendments  to  bring  the  LSC  into  line. 
I  am  imwilllng  to  continue  to  fund  a 
program  which  does  not  meet  the  need 
for  which  it  was  created,  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  directives  of  the  Congress, 
and  does  not  have  an  adequate  degree 
of  State  input  into  the  kinds  of  services 
which  are  actually  requ.red.* 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Denton  to  delete  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  While  I  support  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  have  serious 
doubts  if  the  restrictions  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  abuses  by  the  Corporation.  I 
strongly  support  adoption  of  the  McCol- 
lum  amendment  which  clarifies  that  il- 
legal aliens  are  not  entitled  to  free  legal 
assistance  by  LSC  attorneys. 

In  fact,  on  October  5,  I  introduced 
language  identical  to  the  McCollum  and 
Kazen  House  amendments  as  printed 
amendment  584  to  S.  1533,  the  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act.  But  the  clarifications  contained  in 
this  amendment  are  necessitated  by  a 
flouting  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  by  pre- 
vious appropriations  bills. 

During  the  96th  session  of  Congress, 
a  restriction  was  placed  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  that  stated: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
title  may  be  used  to  carry  out  any  activities 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  is 
known  to  be  an  alien  in  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or  any  other  law.  convention,  or 
treaty  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
immigration,  exclusion,  deportation,  or  ex- 
pulsion of  aliens. 

i:>espito  this  restriction,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  attorneys  have  con- 
tinued to  represent  illegal  aliens.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  interpreted  this  restric- 
tion ai>  applying  only  to  aliens  that  have 
completed  adjudication  and  on  whom  a 
final  order  of  deportation  i?  outstanding 
which  is  not  subject  to  further  judicial 
review. 

We  have  a  situation  In  Florida  where 
thousands  of  illegal  aliens  have  ignored 
our  national  immigration  laws  and  sov- 
ereignty as  a  nation  to  enter  our  country 
illegally,  instead  of  applying  for  asylum 
through  the  normal  channels.  This  has 
created  a  situation  where  an  alien  who 
enters  the  United  States  Illegally  has 
more  due  process  protections  than  his 
counterpart  in  Haiti  who  applies  for  asy- 
lum through  the  normal  legal  process. 
The  Illegal  entry  of  these  people  into 
Florida  has  created  a  tremendous  back- 
log in  the  processing  of  the  asylum  ap- 
plications. This  backlog  will  grow  further 
if  we  allow  taxpayer  dollars  to  pay  for 
legal  assistance  to  aid  these  Individuals 
in  their  fight  to  stay  in  this  country. 

During  the  House  debate  on  this  Issue, 


Representative  Kazen  of  Texas  men- 
tioned that  some  legal  aid  attorneys  have 
illegal  aUens  representing  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  their  caseloads.  Therefore, 
while  I  believe  that  a  further  clarifica- 
tion of  congressional  intent  on  this  issue 
is  desirable,  I  believe  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  not  the  appropriations  bill,  is 
the  proper  vehicle  for  this  restriction. 
Restrictions  attached  to  previous  appro- 
priation bills  have  been  Ignored  or  cir- 
cumvented by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. In  fact,  the  circumventing  of  this 
restriction  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration raises  severe  doubts  in  my  mind 
whether  any  restrictions  placed  upon  this 
entity  will  be  heeded.* 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Senate  is  considering  the  ques- 
tion :  Should  Federal  tax  dollars  be  used 
to  fund  the  Legal  Services  Corporation? 
I  must  respectfully  disagree  with  my 
colleagues  who  believe  that  we  should 
continue  to  appropriate  money  for  this 
organization,  which  has  clearly  aban- 
doned its  marda»e  of  providing  legal 
services  for  the  poor. 

Legal  faerv.ccj  ..nomeys  have  devised 
their  own  mandate  for  Impact  law,  lob- 
bying activities,  and  class  actions,  at  the 
expense  of  serving  individual  client 
needs.  With  fiscal  austerity  as  the  order 
of  the  day,  how  can  we  afford  to  spend 
$200  million  on  an  organization  which 
has  politicized  the  plight  of  the  poor  in 
order  to  advance  their  own  beliefs? 

I  believe  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
fund  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Charges  of  illegal  activities  luive  em- 
anated from  sources  as  diverse  as  the 
"New  Republic"  on  the  left  and  the 
"Conservative  Caucus"  on  the  right. 
Many  of  these  charges  have  been  con- 
cluslvelv  proven.  The  controversial  na- 
ture of  the  Legal  Servic?s  Corporation  Is 
further  evidenced  by  the  Senate's  reluc- 
tance to  consider  its  reauthorization  bill, 
S.  1533. 

The  Corporation  has  been  functioning 
without  authorization  since  September 
1980.  It  Is  a  political  hot  potato,  with  ad- 
vocates and  foes  lobbying  Members  of 
Congress. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  tht  opponents  have  overwhelming 
evidencfc  to  justify  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  with  Senator  Denton, 
an  amendment  which  will  terminate 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  t^orporation  was  established  in 
1974  as  a  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  fund  legal  services  for  the  poor 
in  civil  matters.  Had  the  Legal  Services 
Corpwration  adhered  to  its  great  and 
noble  intentions,  it  would  not  have 
mushroomed  into  a  bureaucracy  more 
eager  to  make  a  political  statement  than 
to  help  the  poor. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support 
funding  for  a  Government-based  orga- 
nization which  has  strayed  from  its 
original  mission  into  ideological  pur- 
suits where  it  was  never  intended  to  be 
involved. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  support  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  I  am  especially  im- 
pressed by  the  letters  I  have  received 
which  condemn  its  activities.  These  are 
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not  form  letters,  generated  by  a  special 
interest  group. 

These  Eire  individual,  mostly  hand- 
written letters  from  the  largest  interest 
group  of  all,  our  citizens.  These  people 
are  outraged  by  the  confrontation  politics 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
would  like  to  share  a  few  of  their  com- 
ments with  you. 

The  people  In  Legal  Services  do  juat  about 
everything  except  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do.  Let's  abolish  Legal  Services. 

Much  of  the  Legal  Services  activity  looks 
like  "make  work"  stuff  . . .  This  must  stop  .  .  . 
May  I  have  your  support  for  abolishing 
Legal  Services  Corporation? 

I  also  heard  from  a  legal  services 
worker  in  California  who  opposes  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funding.  She 
wrote: 

I  have  worked  In  the  legal  service  field 
for  over  20  years  in  an  administrative  capa- 
city, and  I  can  tell  you  that  locally  con- 
trolled programs  provide  more  real  legal 
services  for  low-Income  people  than  fed- 
erally funded  programs  ...  I  understand 
you  are  considering  "block  grants"  to  states 
so  they  may  continue  legal  service  programs 
now  In  existence  under  state  control.  I  hope 
that  If  this  Is  accomplished  that  something 
can  be  done  about  the  priorities  set  by  these 
programs.  The  present  people  who  are  In- 
volved are  more  Interested  In  "Impact  law" 
or  "class  actions"  than  In  helping  people 
with  their  everyday  legal  needs. 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  share  many 
more  of  these  comments  with  you.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  have  made  my  point — 
our  citizens  have  recognized  the  un- 
paralleled violations  of  congressional  in- 
tent by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
I  recomend  that  we  take  the  advice  of 
our  citizens,  and  vote  today  to  terminate 
its  funding. 

Just  what  kind  of  abuses  are  perpe- 
trated by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  the  organizations  which  it  funds? 
Section  1007(b)  (4)  of  the  Legal  Services 
Act  states : 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  subchapter  either  by  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  used  for  (any)  political 
activity. 

Yet  the  Contra  Costa,  California  Legal 
Services  boasts  about  its  tradition  of 
strong  community  involvement  and  ag- 
gressive participation  in  local  political, 
social,  and  economic  battles  on  behalf 
of  its  client  commimities. 

Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute 
spearheaded  a  lobbying  campaign  for 
the  graduated  income  tax  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

And  an  article  in  Legal  Services- 
funded  Clearinghouse  Review  states: 

A  community  group's  main  consideration 
for  example,  might  be  to  back  a  sjrmpathetlc 
political  faction  or  public  agency  over  an 
unsympathetic  one. 

Section  1007  of  the  Legal  Services 
Act  prohibits  lobbying  by  recipients  ex- 
cept on  certain  instances  wliich  were 
intended  to  be  narrowly  defined.  The 
organizations  I  described  are  engaged 
in  outright  lobbying.  The  same  subsec- 
tion prohibits  funding  recipients  from 
actively  working  on  behalf  of  or  against 
balloting  initiatives. 

Yet,  in  Tehema  Coimty,  Calif.,  the 
federally  subsidized  legal  aid  group  liti- 
gated against  an  action  which  had  al- 


ready been  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  locsd  voters.  The  plaintiffs  lost  the 
fight  on  every  level,  but  their  tactics  de- 
layed implementation  of  the  action  for 
several  years  at  a  substantial  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  not 
mean  that  we  have  abandoned  our  con- 
cern for  access  to  justice  for  the  poor. 
I  support  the  administration's  plan  to 
provide  federally  funded  legal  services 
through  the  community  services  block 
grant  approved  earlier  this  year.  I  agree 
with  the  President's  belief  that  there 
are  other  local  resources  available  to 
poor  people  who  need  legal  aid. 

Presently,  with  relaxed  bar  associa- 
tion rules  regarding  advertising,  fee 
competition,  and  so  forth,  many  private 
sector  firms  have  organized  efficient 
means  of  delivering  first-rate  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  in  such  day-to-day  areas 
as  divorces,  evictions,  suid  sales  con- 
tracts. Fees  for  such  services  are  exceed- 
ingly modest,  and  could  be  made  even 
lower  if  a  "free"  Federal  mechanism  were 
not  in  place  to  provide  such  representa- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  we.  eis  Senators, 
have  a  responsibility  to  terminate  an  or- 
ganization which  has  deviated  from  its 
original  purpose  of  being  an  impartial 
arbiter  for  the  indigent  of  this  country. 
I  wish  to  share  a  final  comment  from 
one  of  my  constituents  in  Lodi,  Calif.: 

Like  the  plague  of  frultflles  troubling  our 
land,  this  costly,  harmful  government  agency 
deserves  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  at  the  $241 
million  funding  level. 

As  we  all  know,  for  the  past  year,  this 
administration  has  continuously  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  scuttle  this 
program  that  has  played  a  crucial  role 
in  our  Nation's  civil  justice  system. 

According  to  the  administration,  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  root  of  our 
economic  turmoil.  There  is  no  Govern- 
ment program  that  is  100  percent  on 
target  or  that  can  boast  there  is  no  waste. 

While  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
like  most  human  institutions,  can  be 
subjected  to  constructive  criticism  to  im- 
prove its  effectiveness,  there  is  no  hard 
evidence  that  eliminating  the  Corpora- 
tion will  either  cure  Inflation  or  balance 
the  budget. 

The  LSC  is  an  independent  corporate 
entity  that  serves  well  in  our  adversarial 
system  of  justice  that  strives  to  both  de- 
fend and  enforce  individual  rights. 

While  I  am  firmly  committed  to  cut- 
ting the  Federal  deficit  and  bolstering 
our  beleaguered  economy,  I  cannot  sup- 
port an  effort  to  emasculate  assistance 
benefits  of  the  working  poor. 

The  Federal  Government  has  admin- 
istered a  program  of  legal  services  for 
the  poor  since  1966,  and  enacted  legis- 
lation in  1974  creating  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  With  the  Inception  of 
that  1974  statute,  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  to  provide  "all  low-income 
individuals  and  families,  with  at  least 
minimum  access  to  legaf  services."  Our 


commitment  to  that  goal  should  be  as 
strong  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  there 
are  33  Legal  Service  offices  providing 
legal  assistance  in  civil  cases  to  40,000 
residents  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
a  lawyer.  I  am  proud  of  that  record. 

The  coimseling  and  litigation  activ- 
ities funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration provide  quality  legal  advice, 
fair  representation  and  equal  access  to 
justice.  Local  programs  do  not  provide 
criminal  representation.  Most  of  the 
legal  problems  of  eligible  clients  fall  into 
four  broad  categories:  Family  law;  ad- 
ministrative benefits,  including  medic- 
aid, AFDC,  and  SSI;  consumer  law;  and, 
housing  law. 

Approximately  15  percent  of  those 
cases  are  actually  litigated  and  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  are  resolved  through 
advice,  negotiation,  consultation,  and 
other  out-of-court  mechanisms. 

This  body  must  not  deny  our  Nation's 
nearly  30  million  citizens  living  in  pov- 
erty these  essential  services.  The  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  have  legal 
problems  too,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  further  condemn  those 
individuals  who  have  already  suffered 
dismally  in  the  name  of  budget  cuts. 

I  wholeheartedly  encourage  your  sup- 
port for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.* 

LEGAL    SERVICES     COBPOBATIOI* 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  time  this  year,  the  Senate  is 
laced  with  an  amendment  which  seeks 
to  eliminate  Federal  funding  for  legal 
services.  This  amendment  tonight  is,  in 
essence,  the  same  amendment  which  was 
offered  on  the  fioor  on  April  1,  and  again 
on  May  7.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn  after  con- 
siderable debate.  In  the  second  Instance, 
it  was  overwhlemingly  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  72  nays  to  24  yeas. 

This  is  clearly  not  a  new  issue,  and  not 
one  on  which  we  must  engage  in  pro- 
longed debate.  I  will  take  only  a  moment 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  legal 
services  program  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, is  based  upon  the  very  simple,  fun- 
damental premise  that  the  poor  are  en- 
titled to  legal  representation  to  redress 
their  grievances  and  defend  their  inter- 
ests. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  Corpo- 
ration, it  seems  to  me  that  one  key  ele- 
ment of  our  Judicial  system  is  overlooked. 
Providing  access  to  the  system  for  the 
poor  does  not  provide  the  Corporation 
clients  with  the  right  to  win.  It  simply 
provides  the  poor  with  the  right  to  be 
heard.  No  one,  rich  or  poor,  has  the  right 
to  win  unless  the  law  is  on  his  or  her 
side. 

The  view  that  the  national  ideal  of 
equal  justice  under  law  is  disserved  by 
effectively  excluding  the  poor  from  the 
opportunity  to  seek  legal  recourse  has 
been  eloquently  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Powell  as  follows: 

Equal  justice  under  law  Is  not  merely  a 
caption  on  the  facade  of  the  Supreme  Court 
building.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  inspiring 
Ideal  of  our  society.  It  Is  one  of  the  ends  for 
which  our  entire  legal  system  exists.  And 
central  to  that  system  Is  the  precept  that 
Ji]|pce  not  be  denied  because  of  a  person's 
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race,  religion  or  beliefs.  Also,  it  U  fundamen- 
tal that  Justice  should  be  the  same,  In  sub- 
stance and  availability,  without  regard  to 
economic  status. 

I  urge  dofeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  aoscnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

We  heard  during  earlier  discussions, 
both  in  this  debate  and  in  earlier  debate, 
how  vital  legal  services  are  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  very  survival  of  the  less  for- 
tunate in  our  Nation.  Yet,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
one  mechanism  that  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently provides  those  services.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  says  that  it  is  not  so. 
He  tells  us  that  other  sources  of  money 
and  services  will  continue  to  provide 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is  wrong. 
We  cannot  rely  on  the  private  bar  or  on 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide this  vital  assistance.  The  private 
bar  has  alresuly  greatly  expanded  its  pro 
bono  activities.  I  am  sure  it  will  continue 
to  expand  them.  But  it  recognizes,  as  we 
should,  that  it  can  only  supplement,  not 
replace,  a  federally-funded  legal  services 
program.  Without  the  framework  pro- 
vided by  this  program  to  facilitate  pro 
bono  activities,  these  activities  will  un- 
doubtedly dwindle. 

Neither  are  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  answer.  They  have  already 
been  handed  the  responsibilities  for  more 
Federal  programs,  while  being  given 
fewer  Federal  dollars  to  support  these 
programs.  Only  last  week,  three  Gov- 
ernors— one  of  them  a  Republican — ^told 
the  Senate  that  the  financial  burden  im- 
posed on  their  States  was  already  too 
large. 

Moreover,  such  a  shift  of  responsibility 
would  be  administratively  wasteful.  It 
would  require  the  creation  of  50  new 
State  bureaucracies  to  replace  a  single 
extremely  efficient  one — one  which  uses 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  Corporation's 
budget. 

Nor  would  such  a  shift  permit  more 
local  control.  Legal  Services  agencies  are 
already  governed  by  local  boards  of  di- 
rectors. It  would  simply  subject  this  vital 
program  to  increased  local  and  State  po- 
litical pressures  and  manipulation. 

This  amendment  would  mean  an  end 
to  legal  services  for  manv  poor  people.  It 
would  mean  a  return  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  poor  from  the  legal  system.  It  would 
mean  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
equal  justice  for  all. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  to  real- 
ize that  we  are  talking  about  a  program 
which  has  seen  a  25  percent  reduction 
from  its  current  level  of  funding.  If  we 
consider  Inflation,  the  cut  is  33  percent. 

In  listening  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama speak  about  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  Legal  Services  attorneys,  I  noted 
that  he  talked  about  their  representa- 


tion of  the  Indians  in  the  Passama- 
quoddy  case.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  DENTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  how  that  representation  was  ulti- 
mately resolved? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yes, 

I  was  aware  that  there  may  have  been 
some  argument  regarding  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation's  action  to  try  for  the 
return  of  land  from  the  State  of  Maine 
to  those  two  tribes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand whiat  the  basic  arguments  for 
the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  were?  There 
were  a  series  of  disputes  over  land  in 
New  England.  The  disputes  arose  as  a 
result  of  treaty  obligations  by  the  United 
States  and,  therefore,  there  were  very 
serious  questions  that  were  being  raised 
not  only  in  Maine  but  In  my  own  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  Sena- 
tor th'nks  that  the  ultimate  resolution  in 
the  Passamaquoddy  dispute  was  unfair, 
inequitable,  and  imjust?  I  would  be  very 
interested  In  his  opinion,  particularly 
since  the  Senator  from  Maine,  Senator 
Cohen,  was  very  much  involved  in  that 
final  resolution. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  respectful  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  righting  an  injustice. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Legsd 
Services  Corporation  exists  to  provide 
services  principally  for  individuals  who 
are  poor  and  cannot  otherwise  receive 
those  services.  I  recognize  that  there 
could  be  a  group  of  these  individuals  who 
have  such  needs. 

But  from  my  examination  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation's  record  and  activi- 
ties there  is  much  too  much  expenditure 
of  money  and  time  on  social  engineering, 
cm  less  justiflable  grounds  than  those 
which  you  might  be  able  to  provide  re- 
garding these  Indians. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  welcome  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  wou'd  feel  that  Indians, 
whose  legitimate  rights  had  been  vio- 
lated and  who  could  not  afford  legal  rep- 
resentation, were  entitled  to  the  k'nd  of 
legal  services  that  thev  in  fact  received. 
I  Quite  frankly  fe't  that  the  work  that 
was  done  by  legal  Service  attorneys  in 
this  and  other  areas  was  not  social  engi- 
neering but  in  fact  was  quite  construc- 
tive. 
I  yie'd  th»  floor. 
Mr.  DFNTON.  Mr.  PresW^nt.  if  the 

aware  that  the  Indians'  original  suit  was 
for  return  of  two-thirds  of  the  State 
of  Maine? 

My  staff  m«»mber  worked  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  when  that  suit  was 
originated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  is  the  Senator's 
point?  There  was  a  land  dispute  that 
was  brought  by  the  Indian  tribes  and 
ultimately  it  was  resolved.  Ultimately, 
through  the  efforts  of  Legal  Services  at- 
tomevs,  the  Indians  received  some  satis- 
faction. 

I  dare  say  that  they  would  not  have 
received  it  had  it  not  been  for  the  legal 
sevices  program.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  believe  that  kind  of 
activity  was  justified,  I  take  strong  ex- 
ception. 

Those  Indians  did  not  have  the  re- 


sources to  be  able  to  bring  a  case.  Even- 
tually they  were  able  to  bring  a  case.  It 
was  a  long  and  difficult  struggle.  Even- 
tually it  was  resolved.  So  those  rights 
have  been  resolved  and  they  would  not 
have  been  resolved  unless  there  was  a 
legal  services  program. 

Their  initial  position  Is  unimportant. 
Litigation  strategy  often  dictates  taking 
extreme  positions  to  benefit  a  client. 
What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  In  a 
number  of  the  Indian  land  cases  affecting 
New  England  there  were  various  injus- 
tices that  were  done  to  a  series  of  the 
Indian  tribes  and  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  as  correctly  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  was  involved 
in  righting  those  injustices. 

Quite  frankly,  those  rights  had  not 
been  respected  for  many  years.  I  am  glad 
that  ultimately  those  issues  have  been 
resolved. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  President,  this  latest  debate  is  on 
whether  to  continue  the  perfectly  out- 
rageous use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for 
a  misrepresented  noble  purpose. 

I  think  back  to  the  first  year  I  was  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  was  the 
first  time  that  the  horror  stories  about 
the  abuse  of  this  organization  Icnown  as 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  really 
erupted  in  this  Chamber. 

Since  that  time  year  after  year  I  have 
heard  Senators  attempt  to  defend  it  with 
all  sorts  of  self-serving  declarations, 
which  is  fine. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  a  great  jnv- 
ponderance  of  opinion  among  respected 
citizens  across  this  coimtry  that  the 
abuse  of  the  original  intent  of  this  Cor- 
poration is  apparent. 

To  state  it  in  the  most  moderate  terms, 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation — and 
this  is  an  understatement — is  not  the 
best  device  for  providing  essential  legal 
services  to  the  poor  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  those 
of  us  who  have  questioned  this  organi- 
zation have  to  repeat  this  statement,  but 
let  me  repeat  it  again: 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  any  free  so- 
ciety is  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  as- 
sert their  rights  before  an  independent 
and  impartial  judiciary. 

Of  course,  we  are  agreed  that  the 
words  "equal  justice  under  law"  are  par- 
amoimt  in  terms  of  our  principles,  but 
they  have  a  hollow  ring  if  substantial 
numbers  of  our  citizens  are  denied  their 
day  in  court  because  they  cannot  afford 
an  attorney.  So  we  all  agree. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  or  anyone  else  in  my  be- 
lief in  that  principle.  That  is  not  the 
point. 

The  proponents  of  and  the  apologists 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  re- 
peatedly say  that  those  who  seek  to 
eliminate  funding  for  LSC  are  cruel  and 
hardhearted.  They  imply  or  at  least  they 
would  have  others,  principally  the  media, 
infer  that  we  are  seeking  to  deny  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  legal  repre- 
sentation. But  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama cannot,  I  believe,  be  challenged  as 
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an  American  who  was  not  wlUlng  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  this  country  and  its 
principles.  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
him.  but  I  hear  so  often  that  Americans 
are  not  allowed  to  have  heroes  any 
longer.  Jeremiah  Denton  Is  my  hero.  I 
think  back  to  the  7  years,  I  think  it  was. 
that  Jeremiah  Denton  was  a  prisoner  or 
war  because  he  was  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  if  necessary  for  his  country. 

Here  he  is  today  saying  a  very  logical 
and  reasonable  thing  that  the  I^gal 
Services  Corporation  by  reason  of  its  rec- 
ord no  longer  deserves  to  survive,  that 
legal  representation  for  the  poor  can  be 
provided  better  in  another  way. 

Any  Senator  who  has  a  better  record 
of  defending  his  country  than  Jerejoah 
Denton  let  him  stand  now  and  challenge 
him. 

Jerry  Denton  loves  his  country  and 
its  principles,  including  the  assurance 
of  adequate  and  proper  legal  representa- 
tion in  the  courts. 

So  I  commend  the  able  Senator  for 
being  willing  to  xmdertake  what  may 
well  be  a  losing  cause,  but  he  has  made 
his  point  in  honesty  and  in  truth.  His 
amendemnt  deserves  to  be  approved,  and 
I  shall  support  it.  I  do  support  it. 

But  I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
object  to  the  caterwauling  that  occurs 
every  time  this  issue  comes  to  the  floor, 
and  especially  do  I  resent  the  sugges- 
tions, the  implications,  the  inferences 
that  those  who  seek  to  provide  a  better 
way  of  legal  representation  for  the  poor 
are  somehow  hardhearted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  the  litany  of  horror  stories  about 
the  abuses  of  this  program  by  this 
Corporation,  a  Corporation  that  has 
been  heedless  of  the  messages  sent  year 
after  year  to  the  people  operating  it  to 
clean  up  their  act.  They  have  refused  to 
clean  up  their  act. 

It  is  still  an  abuse  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  another  way 
Is  available  to  assure — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "assure" — adeauate  and  essen- 
tial legal  services  to  the  poor  of  this 
Nation. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  his  amendment,  and  I  urge 
Its  adoption. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  disposed  of,  if  it  is  not  adopted. 
It  Is  the  intention  of  this  Senator  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  fimdlng 
level  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
to  $100  million  for  the  next  year.  This 
would  make  the  fimding  level  consistent 
with  the  amount  provided  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  previously  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress.  It  would  also  put  the 
ftmding  level  at  the  same  level  provided 
in  the  authorization  legislation  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  previously 
described.  For  the  information  of  Sena- 
tors, that  Is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufSclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  overly  kind  remarks,  and  express 
my  deep  admiration  for  his  record  of 
services,  both  before  he  got  to  the  Senate 
and  now  in  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  clarification  of  the  steps  which  we 
are  taking  to  try  to  place  this  question 
in  perspective.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaxjm)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  .  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor).  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaxth)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  61.  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No.  370  Leg.) 

YEAS— 21 

Armstronc^ 

Helm^ 

Simpson 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Harry  P..  .Tr. 

Jepsen 

Thunnoad 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

0«km 

McClure 

Wallop 

Orassley 

Nlckles 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Proxmlpe 

Hawkins 

Quayle 
NAYS— «1 

Abdnor 

Domenicl 

Miirkowskl 

Andrews 

Dvirenberger 

Nunn 

BaJter 

EJagleton 

Pell 

Baucus 

Exon 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Port 

Press!  er 

Blden 

Gortco 

Randolph 

Boscbwltz 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

B^B^ley 

Heflln 

Roth 

Bumpera 

Heinz 

Budman 

Burdick 

Holllnga 

S&rbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Saner 

Chafee 

Inoiiye 

Schmltt 

ChUes 

JackaoD 

Staffotd 

Cochmn 

Johnston 

StennJa 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Steven* 

D'Amato 

Kaaten 

Taongas 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Warner 

DeOoncliid 

Lugar 

Wedcker 

Dixon 

Matsunagft 

WUllanu 

Dodd 

Mattlngly 

Dole 

MitcheU 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Boren  Hart  Melcher 

Cannon  Hayakawa  Metzenbaum 

Cranston  Leahy  Moynihan 

East  Levin  Packwood 

Oleun  Long  Pryor 

Ooldwater  Mathias  Specter 

So  Mr.  Denton's  amendment  (DP  No. 
621),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

announcement  of  position  on  vote 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  against 
the  Denton  amendment,  in  favor  of  the 
community  legal  services  program.  I  was 
absent  at  the  time  because  I  was  at  the 
White  House  discussing  criminal  justice 
legislation  with  the  President  and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-'ICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
couple  of  requests  I  want  to  make  but  I 
understand  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor.  I 
shall  forbear  to  make  those  requests  at 
this  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  by 
agreement  with  the  ranking  member.  1 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  633 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funding  for 
Legal  Services) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  623. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  32,  line  23,  strike  out  "»241,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment:  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr. 
NicKLES,  and  Mr.  Stennis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
unanimous-consent  requests  which  I 
understand  have  been  cleared  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 


TatATT    OF   Tt.ATEl.OLCO 

Mr.  President,  as  in  executive  session. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  p.m. 
today,  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco, 
Executive  Calendar  No.  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Further,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  treaty  be  advanced 
through  all  its  parliamentary  stages,  up 
to  and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered 
to  have  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resoiution  oi  rati- 
fication, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolution  or  Ratification 

Resolved  (two-thirda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring,  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  I  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America,  also  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  May  26.  1977  subject 
to  the  following  understandings:  » 

( 1 )  That  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  made 
applicable  by  this  Additional  Prococoi  do  not 
affect  the  exclusive  power  and  legal  com- 
petence under  international  law  of  a  State 
adhering  to  this  Protocol  to  grant  or  deny, 
transit  and  transport  privileges  to  its  owni 
or  any  other  vessels  or  aircraft  Irrespective' 
of  cargo  or  armaments. 

(2)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  made 
applicable  by  this  Additional  Protocol  do  not 
alTect  rights  under  international  law  of  a 
State  adhering  to  this  Protocol  regarding  the 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or  re- 
garding passage  through  or  over  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  of  a  State. 

(3)  That  the  understandings  and  declara- 
tions attached  by  the  United  States  to  Its 
ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II  apply 
also  to  its  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol 
I  as  follori's : 

That  the  United  States  Government  under- 
stands the  reference  in  Article  3  of  the  treaty 
to  "its  own  legislation"  to  relate  only  to  such 
legislation  as  is  compatible  with  the  rules  of 
International  law  and  as  involves  an  exercise 
of  sovereignty  consistent  with  those  rules, 
and  accordingly  that  ratification  of  Addition- 
al Protocol  II  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  regarded  as  implying  rec- 
ognition, for  the  purpose  of  this  treaty  and 
Its  protocols,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  of  any 
legislation  which  did  not,  In  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  comply  with  the  relevant  rules 
of  International  law. 

That  the  United  States  Government  takes 
note  of  the  Preparatory  Commission's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Final  Act.  that,  governed  by  the  principles 
and  rules  of  International  law,  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  retains  exclusive  power 
and  legal  competence,  unaffected  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  to  grant  or  deny  non- 
contracting  parties  transit  and  transport 
privileges. 

That  as  regards  the  undertaking  in  Article 
3  of  Protocol  II  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting 
Parties,  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  to  consider  that  an  armed  attack  by  a 
Contracting  Party,  in  which  it  was  assisted 
by  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  Contracting  Party's  corre- 
sponding obligations  under  Article  I  of  the 
treaty. 

n 

That  the  United  States  Government  con- 
siders that  the  technology  of  making  nuclear 


explosive  devices  for  peaceful  purposes  Is  In- 
distinguishable from  the  technology  of  mak- 
ing nuciear  weapons,  and  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peace- 
ful purposes  are  both  capable  of  releasing 
nuciear  energy  in  aa  unuuntrolled  manner 
and  have  the  common  group  of  characteris- 
tics of  large  amounts  of  energy  generated  in- 
stantaneously from  a  compact  source.  There- 
fore the  United  States  Government  under- 
stands the  definition  contained  in  Article  S 
of  the  treaty  as  necessarily  encompassing  all 
nuclear  explosive  devices.  It  is  also  under- 
stood that  Articles  1  and  5  restrict  accord- 
ingly the  activities  of  the  contracting  parties 
under  paragraph  1  of  Article  18. 

That  the  United  States  Government  under- 
stands that  paragraph  4  of  Article  18  of  the 
treaty  permits,  and  that  United  States  ad- 
herence to  Protocol  n  win  not  prevent,  col- 
laboration by  the  United  States  with  con- 
tracting parties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peace- 
ful purposes  In  a  manner  consistent  with  a 
policy  of  not  contributing  to  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  United  States  Government  notes 
Article  V  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolirer- 
atlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  under  which  it 
Joined  In  an  undertaking  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  that  potential  benefits 
of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions 
would  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear- 
weapons  states  party  to  that  treaty,  and  re- 
affirms Its  wUllngness  to  extend  such  under- 
taking, on  the  same  basis,  to  states  precluded 
by  the  present  treaty  from  manufacturing 
or  acquiring  any  nuclear  explosive  device, 
nx 

That  the  United  States  Government  also 
declares  that,  although  not  required  by  Pro- 
tocol II,  it  win  act  with  respect  to  such  terri- 
tories of  Protocol  I  adherents  as  are  within 
the  geographical  area  defined  In  paragraph  2 
of  Article  4  of  the  treaty  in  the  same  manner 
as  Protocol  II  requires  it  to  act  with  respect 
to  the  territories  of  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  15  minutes  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  or  their  designees; 
and  that  the  reported  committee  under- 
standings be  deemed  agreed  to,  with  no 
other  action  to  occur  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  with  the  exception  of  the 
vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  and  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  the  Senate  return 
to  legislative  session  and  resume  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  appropriations 
bill  or  such  other  matters  as  the  Senate 
may  at  that  time  have  deemed  appropri- 
ate. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERAHON  OF 
THE  NOMINATION  OF  C.  EVERETT 
KOOP  ON  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16. 
1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  at  the  hour  of  3 :  30  psn.  on  Monday. 
November  16.  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
of  C.  Everett  Koop  under  the  following 
time  agreement:  1  hour  on  the  nomina- 
tion to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  or  their  designees;  and 
tnat  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  now  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  confirmation  of  C.  Everett 
Koop. 

ine  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  President.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senators. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  ol  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered is  to  reduce  the  funding  in  this  bill 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  from 
the  amount  of  $241  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  to  $100  milUon.  The  reason 
for  the  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  when  the  Senate  had  before  it  the 
first  budget  resolution,  this  body  agreed 
to  set  a  level  of  fimding  at  the  amount 
of  $100  million  for  this  program.  The 
committee  increased  that  amount  by 
$141  million. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  how  the  appropriations  bills  are 
out  of  line  with  the  budget  targets,  that 
some  of  them  were  exceeding  the  budget 
requests  of  the  administration,  and  that 
we  are  running  the  risk  of  veto  of  these 
bills.  I  think  we  are  all  very  interested 
in  trying  to  hold  these  funding  levels 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  amount  so 
we  can  stav  within  the  budget  commit- 
ment that  has  been  made  and  try  to  get 
the  biU  signed  by  the  President.  This  is 
a  proffram  that  has  been  very  widely  dis- 
cussed over  the  years  since  its  creation. 

People  have  strong  feelings  about  it  on 
both  sides.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
Senator  to  rehash  all  of  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  merits  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  fact  is  that  this  Is  the  only 
legal  services  program  that  we  have  right 
now.  There  is  legislation  that  has  been 
reported  from  the  legislative  committee 
to  revise  the  program,  and  there  are  pro- 
posals to  create  a  new  program  in  a  block 
grant  approach  to  delivering  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  That  Is  not  yet  law.  The 
present  law  Is  a  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
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Legal  Services  Corporation.  But  the 
funding  level  is  the  point  that  is  at  Issue 
in  this  amendment. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been  in- 
creased by  248  percent.  Some  say  if  the 
level  of  funding  in  the  bill  is  reduced,  to 
what  I  am  suggesting  in  this  amendment, 
it  will  cripple  the  program.  I  suggest 
there  are  ways  to  find  savings  in  this 
program  just  as  there  are  in  many  other 
programs  that  the  Ffederal  Government 
supports.  I  have  a  good  example,  I  think. 
of  one  way  we  can  approach  that 
dilemma. 

Back  in  the  summer,  some  of  my  con- 
stituents called  my  attention  to  a  news- 
paper story  contained  in  the  Oxford 
Eagle  of  August  20.  It  Is  a  story  relating 
to  a  sign  that  was  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow of  the  office  of  the  North  Mississippi 
Rural  Leg^  Services.  The  sign  said,  "The 
Oxford  Office  of  North  Mississippi  Rural 
Legal  Services  is  no  longer  accepting  new 
cases  due  to  proposed  Reagan  budget 
cuts."  Big  sign,  big  letters,  professionally 
painted,  in  the  front  window.  In  the  same 
newspaper,  Mr.  President,  1  week  later. 
Is  an  invitation  for  bids  for  furnishings 
for  the  North  Mississippi  Rural  Legal 
Services  OfBces. 

The  point  is,  if  just  the  proposal  to 
make  cuts  is  going  to  make  aa.  office  cut 
its  caseload  and  make  it  unable  to  re- 
ceive requests  from  poor  people  for  legal 
services,  how  in  the  world  can  it  have 
time  to  pick  out  new  furniture  and  re- 
decorate the  offices  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  same  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  other 
Instances  where  you  can  find  examples 
of  how  savings  can  be  made  without 
really  Jeopardizing  the  right  of  poor  peo- 
ple to  services  of  legal  counsel.  I  support 
that  effort.  That  is  why  this  is  an  effort 
not  to  cripple  the  program  but  simply 
to  bring  the  funding  in  line  with  the 
previous  level  of  funding  and  also  make 
it  consistent  with  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation level  which  was  set  at  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
appeared  in  the  Oxford  Eagle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Oxford  (Mlas.)   Eagle,  Aug.  20, 

1981] 

Bttikxt  Ctrrs  Hamper  NMRLS 

(By  Alma  Stead) 

The  sign  In  the  window  said,  "The  Oxford 
office  of  North  Mississippi  Rural  Legal  Serv- 
ice Is  no  longer  accepting  new  cases  due  to 
proposed  Reagan  budget  cuts." 

Client  reaction  to  the  notice  ranges  from 
bewilderment  to  outrage.  They  don't  under- 
stand why  no  new  cases  are  being  accepted 
when  funding  for  the  service  is  available 
through  December. 

"President  Resigan  has  proposed  to  abolish 
legal  services,"  said  Jesse  Pennington,  deputy 
director  of  administration  for  the  North 
Mississippi  program.  "And  lobbying  against 
us  has  been  going  on.  If  the  program  Is  not 
abolished,  there  will  be  at  least  a  50  percent 
cutback.  We  can't  leave  the  clients  stuck 
with  these  cases." 

At  present  there  are  some  6000  cases  open 
among  the  39  counties  administrated  from 
Oxford.  A  fourth  of  these  are  family  cases — 
custody   of   children,    visitation,   adoption, 


paternity,  abuse,  support.  The  other  three- 
fourths  are  divided  among  Juvenile  cases — 
the  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  must  not  handle  criminal 
cases — and  consumer  finance  (bankruptcy. 
Installment  buying,  credit,  public  utilities, 
unfair  sales  practices)  and' Income  mainte- 
nance (social  security,  welfare,  food  stamps) . 

Pennington  said  that  in  Tupelo  the  private 
bar  has  cooperated  with  NMRLS  by  taking 
over  some  of  the  case  either  "pro  bono" 
(Latin  for  "for  the  good")  which  means  free, 
or  with  reduced  fees  or  installment  plan  pay- 
ments. "The  private  bar  has  an  obligation," 
said  Pennington. 

The  situation  is  comparable  to  "going  out 
of  business."  as  Pennington  put  It.  "The 
Corporation  has  advised  \is  that  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  our  current  clients  we  have  to 
close  out.  Taking  on  a  new  client  without 
knowing  that  our  funding  wUI  be  continued 
is  doing  him  a  disservice." 

The  program  is  not  dead;  Congress  has 
not  yet  decided  what  to  do  about  funding  it, 
but  will  decide  during  September.  Because 
courts  work  on  the  quarterly  system,  the 
typical  time  lapse  from  the  client's  first  visit 
to  the  Legal  Service  office  untU  his  case 
comes  to  court  is  three  months. 

iNvrrATioN  TO  Bn> 

A-1;  Project  Name:  Pumlshlngs;  North 
Mississippi  Rural  Legal  Services;  Oxford, 
Mississippi;  Owner:  North  Mississippi  Rural 
Legal  Services 

Separate,  sealed  bids  for  Furnishings  for 
North  Mississippi  Rural  Legal  Services  wUl 
be  received  by  the  Office  of  Hall-Burle  at  426 
South  Lamar  or  P.O.  Box  468,  Oxford.  Missis- 
sippi imtU  2:00  pjn.  on  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 17,  1981  then  publicly  opened  and  read 
aloud. 

The  Drawings.  Specifications,  Bidding 
Documents  and  Contract  Forms  may  be  ex- 
ammed  at  the  Office  of  Hall-Burle,  Ltd.,  426 
South  Lamar.  Oxford,  Mississippi  38655. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of 
Hall-Biirle.  Ltd..  located  at  426  South  Lamar. 
Oxford,  Mississippi  38665  upon  deposit  of 
(50.00.  Pull  refund  will  be  made  for  sets  re- 
turned within  twenty-one  (21)  calendar  days 
after  award  of  contract  and  In  good  condi- 
tion. 

Proposals  shall  be  submitted  in  duplicate 
only  upon  the  blank  proposal  forms  provided 
with  the  Specifications  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  Proposal  Security  in  the  form  of 
Certified  Check  or  acceptable  Bid  Bond  in  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  five  percent  (5  per- 
cent) of  the  base  bid;  such  security  to  be 
forfeited  as  liquidated  damages,  not  penalty, 
by  any  bidder  who  may  be  awarded  the  Con- 
tract but  who  falls  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  proposal,  execute  Contract  and  post  Per- 
formance Bond  in  the  form  and  amount 
within  the  time  specified.  The  Bid  Bond.  If 
used,  shall  be  payable  to  North  Mississippi 
Rural  Legal  Services,  Oxford,  Mississippi. 

All  bidders  shall  be  currently  licensed  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi. 

The  Owner  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any 
or  all  bids  and  waive  any  and  all  informal- 
ities m  bids. 

WILHXLM   JOSEPH, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  reluctance  insofar  as  the  personal 
aspects  of  this  are  concerned  but  with 
enthusiaism  insofar  as  the  substance,  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  will  read  one  paragraph  f  nxn  a  letter 
to  Senator  Baker  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  David  Brink, 
and  then  I  will  rest  my  case,  because  I 
know  my  colleagues  want  to  vote.  I  feel 
that  what  has  been  stated  needs  a  re- 
sponse. Mr.  Brink  states: 


The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been 
efficiently  and  effectively  providing  routine 
legal  services  to  millions  of  the  nation's  poor 
for  the  past  six  years,  enabling  these  Indi- 
viduals to  resolve  through  the  Justice  sys- 
tem problems  which  might  otherwise  fester 
and  grow  or  find  resolution  In  ways  far  more 
costly  to  society.  The  program  Is  a  model  of 
efficiency,  with  less  than  2  percent  of  its 
budget  going  to  national  administrative  ex- 
pense. Only  within  the  last  year  has  the  pro- 
gram been  able  to  expand  geographically  into 
all  areas  of  the  country;  and  even  at  a  budget 
level  of  9321  mUIlon  for  FY  '81,  and  with  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  free  legal  services 
by  members  of  the  private  bar,  the  program 
haa  not  been  able  to  provide  service  to  all 
who  need  It.  A  further  cutback  of  funding 
below  $241  million  would  be  devastating. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  $100  million  ad- 
vocated by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
were  the  level  of  funding,  you  would  have 
to  close  down  most  of  the  323  local  legal 
services  programs. 

He  cites  an  example  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute 
that.  It  was  obviously  wrong.  But  it  would 
be  possible  in  any  situation  to  come  up 
with  examples  here  and  there. 

The  fact  is  that  this  program  has 
worked,  it  has  been  efficient,  it  has  not 
been  abused  in  the  expenditure  of  money, 
and,  most  important,  it  has  assured  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIJNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
his  preparation  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  and  his  very  earnest  pres- 
entation of  it. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  that  would 
eliminate  this  service.  I  think  it  has  a 
place  and  has  done  a  lot  of  good.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  some 
of  the  local  leaders  in  various  areas  of 
the  Nation  where  these  fvmds  are  spent. 
That  leadership  sometimes  is  excessively 
aggressive  and  provoking,  and  that  leads 
to  the  same  kind  of  conduct  at  times  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition. 

However,  as  one  who  has  formerly  car- 
ried the  responsibility  of  a  trial  Judge, 
who  often  was  called  on  to  appoint  attor- 
neys to  serve,  without  compensation,  for 
those  who  were  actually  in  court  and 
charged  with  offenses,  I  have  some  feel- 
ing and  some  pride  for  the  fact  that  the 
tradition  of  America  Is  that  one  in  need 
of  representation  in  court  gets  it.  It  is  <Hie 
of  the  jewels  of  the  legal  profession,  in 
which  I  still  have  pride,  the  way  it  has 
carried  the  load  over  the  decades  of  our 
Nation's  history  and  has  done  it  without 
compensation. 

I  am  opposed  to  tlie  elimination  of  the 
program.  I  favor  the  reduction  to  a  figure 
that  is  recommended  by  the  committee 
which  passed  on  it  for  the  Senate  and  is 
also  reflected,  as  my  colleague  has  said, 
in  our  budget  resolution. 

I  expect  to  continue  to  support  this 
program,  but  at  a  lower  level.  I  think  this 
is  excessive.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  and  support  the  com- 
mittee's funding  level  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  funding  level  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  is  $241,- 
000.000.  which  represents  a  25-percent 
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reduction  in  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  in  just  1  year.  In  addi- 
tion, this  funding  level  falls  below  the 
overall  budget  guidelines  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  200  years, 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  our 
Nation  has  honored  is  equal  access  imder 
the  law.  But  equal  access  under  the  law 
needs  to  be  more  than  Just  an  ideal  for 
Americans.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  many  of  the 
estimated  30-million  low-income  people 
in  our  society  have  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  have  equal  access.  They 
may  not  have  agreed  with  justice's  ulti- 
mate decision,  but  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Justice  to  decide. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
given  these  individuals  the  chance  to 
have  access  to  professional,  efficient  legal 
service  in  some  of  the  most  basic  arenas 
of  our  lives— housing,  family  situations, 
health.  One  of  my  constituents  spoke  elo- 
quently on  this  issue  when  he  wrote  to 
me: 

The  principle  that  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety should  have  access  to  the  protections 
of  the  law  must  be  of  concern  not  only  to 
lawyers,  but  to  all  persons  who  cherish  the 
notion  of  Justice  and  equality.  It  is  funda- 
mental to  our  society.  We  must  ask  whether 
legal  services  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought 
and  sold  at  market  prices,  reserved  only  for 
Ohose  who  have  the  money  to  pay.  Or  do  the 
demands  of  Justice  require  that  legal  services 
be  available  to  all  persons  as  part  of  their 
fundamental  right  to  equal  Justice  under  the 
law? 

Mr.  President,  my  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  providing  Federal  funding  to 
enable  persons  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
legal  counsel,  providing  they  have  inade- 
quate personal  resources  to  retain  their 
own  counsel,  is  derived  from  some  per- 
sonal experience  during  my  own  career. 
For  nearly  5  years  in  the  late  1950's  I 
served  as  an  assistant  U.S.  District  At- 
torn^ actively  engaged  in  criminal  pros- 
ecutions In  the  greater  Washington, 
D.C..  area.  Many  times  I  witnessed,  first- 
hand, indigent  persons  being  denied  the 
constitutional  protections  of  our  system 
of  govemmoit,  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
ability to  obtain  proper  legal  representa- 
tion. 

Following  my  Government  service,  I 
entered  private  law  practice  and  became 
one  of  the  organizers  and  the  principal 
financial  sponsor  of  a  private  legal  aid 
society,  named  in  honor  of  the  former 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  C(dumbia  for 
whom  I  once  served  as  a  law  clerk. 

This  legal  aid  society,  the  Prettyman 
Fellowship  program,  pioneered  private 
legal  aid  in  the  Washington  area  and 
continues  a  leadership  role  to  this  date. 

The  concept  of  a  public  legal  service 
corporation  emanated  from  the  experi- 
ence of  this  private  program  and  others 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  While  I 
have  some  misgivings  about  certain 
areas  of  representation  provided  by  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  as  enumer- 
ated by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi  and  others,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  carried  forward  notably  the  concept 
of  equal  access  to  justice  for  all.  I  hone 
it  will  profit  frcnn  some  of  the  legitimate 
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concerns  expressed  during  the  course  of 
this  d^ate. 

Nevertheless,  I  strraigly  urge  my  col- 
leagues that  we  decline  to  support  this 
amendment  and  that  we  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation of  $241  miilicHi  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  When  one  ctmsiders  what  is 
at  stake,  this  Is  Indeed  a  very  modest 
figure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
earlier  comments,  I  expressed  my  views 
about  the  importance  of  this  program. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  underline  one 
additional  point.  Under  the  committee's 
recommendation,  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  will  be  reduced  by 
25  percent. 

If  we  accept  the  Cochran  amendment, 
we  will  be  reducing  the  legal  services 
programs  by  an  incredible  70  percent.  I 
am  confident  that  no  other  program  has 
been  cut  by  this  extent  this  year. 

There  is  one  lawyer  for  every  500  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  are  above  the 
poverty  line.  Currently,  the  Corporation 
provides  only  two  lawyers  for  every  10,- 

000  poor  people.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Senator  Cochran  feels  this  is  excessive. 

If  we  accept  the  Cochran  amendment, 
we  will  effectively  emasculate  the  guar- 
antee of  equal  rights  under  law  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
too  drastic  a  cut  for  such  an  important 
program,  particularly  considering  its 
widespread  support  by  the  pubUc,  the 
bar,  and  the  judges. 

A  great  d^  has  been  stated,  both  on 
this  floor  and  in  speeches  across  the 
country,  about  the  importance  of  law 
and  order. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  deny  access  to  the 
courts  to  a  significant  segment  of  our 
population  then  we  are  gooig  to  be  in- 
viting Individuals  to  seek  redress  fOT 
their  difficulties  outside  of  the  law. 

One  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  This  program  has  one  of  the 
smallest  administrative  budgets  in  re- 
lationship to  the  dollars  expended  of  any 
Federal  program — approximately  3  per- 
cent. And  even  this  3  percent  is  already 
being  cut  in  half  under  the  spending 
proposals  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. It  is  being  effectively  administered. 
The  resources  that  are  being  appropri- 
ated are  actually  going  out  into  the  field. 
The  cases  that  they  are  bringing  have  a 
sense  of  legitimacy  and  justice.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  and  Mr.  BENTSEN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
do  not  believe  that  requiring  private  law 
firms  to  increase  their  pro  bono  case- 
load Is  the  answer  to  this  problem.  I 
think  it  is  done  on  a  hit  or  miss  basis, 
and  that  does  not  provide  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  our  judicial  system. 

Let  me  give  a  personal  example  of  that. 

1  have  a  law  degree.  I  have  a  license,  but 
I  sure  do  not  think  of  myself  as  an  attor- 
ney. I  practiced  about  6  months.  I  am 
still  a  member  of  the  bar. 

I  recall  one  time  when  I  called  my 


office  and  asked  my  secretary.  "What  do 
we  have  in  the  mail  that  is  important?" 
She  answered.  "Well,  you  have  a  letter 
here  from  a  court  that  says  that  you  are 
supposed  to  represent  an  indignant 
defendant."  I  said,  "Are  you  sure  that 
does  not  say  indigent?"  She  said.  "Oh.  I 
guess  it  does."  I  said,  "You  were  right  in 
the  first  instance.  If  I  went  down  there 
to  represent  that  particular  defendant 
and  I  had  about  15  minutes  with  him, 
he  would  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court.  He  should  be  indignant  be- 
cause I  certainly  have  no  practice  and 
experience  that  would  qualify  me  to 
properly  represent  that  man." 

So  I  called  the  court  and  I  asked  them 
if  they  could  not  substitute  someone  who 
could  really  represent  that  person,  and 
they  did. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  go  beck  to  that 
kind  of  a  practice.  The  staff  attorneys  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  are,  for 
the  most  part,  dedicated  members  of  the 
bar.  Certainly,  there  have  been  some 
abuses,  especvally  in  the  areas  of  class 
action  and  "social  change"  type  suits, 
and  these  abuses  should  be  curtailed. 

So  when  we  talk  about  equal  access  be- 
fore the  law,  let  us  not  limu  it  only  to 
those  people  who  have  the  finances  nec- 
essary to  obtain  it.  Let  us  not  add  to  the 
frustrations  of  the  poor  who  think  that 
they  have  somehow  been  dealt  out  of 
this  economic  system  and  that  there  is 
no  one  to  speak  up  for  them  and  to  share 
their  concerns  and  to  try  to  represent 
them. 

So  even  though  I  have  been  one  who 
is  voting  for  cut  after  cut,  this  is  one  I 
am  not  going  to  go  along  with.  I  agree 
with  the  cut  of  25  percent  but  I  think  if 
we  go  to  the  extent  that  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  is  proposing,  then  I 
think  that  we  have  devastated  the  pro- 
gram. 

So  I  am  going  to  suiwort  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  and  oppose  this  partic- 
ular amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
touched  upon  an  important  point  here 
and  that  is  the  quality  of  representation. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  have  spent 
a  good  part  of  my  adult  life  in  the  court- 
room as  an  attorney  and  as  a  Judge.  I 
have  appeared  on  both  sides,  as  a  pros- 
ecutor and  as  a  defense  attorney.  I  have 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  Legal  Serv- 
ice lawyers,  and  I  have  had  them  appear 
in  my  courtroom  when  I  served  as  a 
judge. 

I  say  that  it  may  be  a  standard  in  this 
Nation  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law,  but  that  is  a  standard  that  is  not 
met  if  one  person  does  not  have  quality 
representation. 

De  Tocqueville  said  that  the  United 
States  was  a  nation  unique  in  its  respect 
for  and  adherence  to  the  law,  and  indeed 
it  is. 

And  the  law  plays  a  crucial  role  In 
our  society.  Indeed,  almost  daily  in  this 
Chamber  we  are  told  that  the  courts  are 
too  important  in  our  society  and  that 
the  jurisdiction,  role,  and  participation 
that  they  play  In  our  society  must  be 
reduced.  That  is  a  separate  question  not 
to  be  decided  today,  but  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  law  Is  a  crucial  and  Im- 
portant element  in  our  society. 

If  a  person  Is  going  to  have  adequate 
representation  is  an  important  factor  in 
whether  a  person  is  to  have  his  or  her 
rights  vindicated.  People  are  not  equal 
before  the  law  if  they  do  not  have  qual- 
ity representation. 

The  poor  people  of  this  country  are 
desperately  in  need  of  that  representa- 
tion, particularly  at  a  time  when  legal 
costs  are  escalating  almost  beyond  sight. 

It  is  a  rare  case  in  smy  court  in  this 
country.  State  or  Federal,  in  which  the 
legal  fees  do  not  exceed  the  amount  in 
dispute.  Even  large  corporations  are  now 
imable  to  litigate  and  unable  to  fight  lor 
their  rights  because  they  caimot  afford 
the  legal  fees. 

And  the  first  question  that  anyone 
ever  asked  me  when  they  came  in  to 
ask  me  to  try  a  case  for  them  was,  "How 
much  will  it  cost,"  because  it  costs  a 
great  deal.  The  average  citizen  cannot 
afford  it,  let  alone  low-income  and  poor 
people,  in  our  society. 

This  is  a  good  program.  The  people 
who  work  in  the  Legal  Services  are  for 
the  most  part  dedicated,  decent  com- 
mitted people  who  are  trying  to  do  a  job 
to  improve  our  society  and  who  are  do- 
ing It. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  error, 
very  adverse  to  the  interest  of  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  were  we  to  accept  this 
amendment  which  virtually  eliminates 
a  program  that  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
excesses.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
mistakes.  Of  what  human  institution 
could  that  not  be  said? 

But  this  program  has  by  and  large 
been  good.  It  has  been  a  positive  force 
for  good  in  our  society.  It  has  made  a 
little  more  realistic  the  ideal  of  equality 
before  the  law  in  our  society.  It  should 
not  be  eliminated  which  this  amendment 
virtually  does. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Senate  to 
oppose  the  effort  to  deprive  those  in  our 
society  who  are  deprived  of  so  much  else 
of  the  opportunity  to  stand  equal  before 
American  law. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tmm- 
MOND  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  ready  to  make  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  everyone  has  had  his  or 
her  say.  I  do  not  intend  to  close  off  any 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiScient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quKtlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
tho  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  .  If  he  were  here 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  OklahCHna 
(Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  MoYNmAN) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aruioimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michi^ran  (Mr.  Levin)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  lurther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frcKn  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  371  Leg.  J 
TEAS— 48 


NOT  VOTINO— 18 


Abdnor 

Domenlcl 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Durenberger 

PeU 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Pressler 

Blden 

Gorton 

Randolph 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Bumpera 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Sasser 

Ctasfee 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Tsongas 

UeConctnl 

Kennedy 

Warner 

Dlxoa 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Dodd 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 33 

WUllams 

Annstpoug 

Helms 

Qua^e 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

.  Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Stennla 

Cochian 

Laxalt 

SyaiTDM 

Denton 

Lugar 

Thuimond 

Dole 

Matt*ngly 

Tower 

Gam 

McCIure 

WaUop 

araaaley 

Nlcklea 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Nunn 

HawUna 

Proxmln 

PRESENT  AND   OTVTNO  A 

LIVE  PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED—: 

Exon,  against. 

Bauciu 

Ooldwatar 

MathiM 

Boren 

Hart 

Me'.cher 

Oannon 

Hayakawa 

Metzenbaum 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Moynihan 

Ease 

Levin 

Packwood 

Gtenn 

Long 

Pryor 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  UP  amendment  No  622  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  we  have  order.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  this  committee 
amendment  is  authorization  language  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  fourth  commit- 
tee amendment  dealing  with  immigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  think  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  wants 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  did  we 
not  just  vote  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina  will  recall  we  did  not. 
The  committee  amendment  was  laid 
aside.  The  amendment  was  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  want 
me  to  wait  until  the  committee  amend- 
ment comes  back  up?  Whatever  he 
wishes,  I  v(rill  accede  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  not  playing 
games  at  all.  I  just  did  not  want  the 
Senator  to  be  overruled  on  the  point  of 
order.  It  would  have  not  lain  against 
the  fourth  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  courtesy.  The  Chair  is 
saying  that  we  did  not  automatically 
continue  on  the  Legal  Services  question. 
Is  that  correct?  The  amendments  of 
Senator  Denton  and  Senator  Cochran 
addressed  the  bill,  and  not  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  did  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Very  well.  I  wiU  withhold 
until  excepted  committee  amendment  7 
is  pending? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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-      M.  u    «r   T>r«.irfent    I  ask    recipient  of  the  Corporation  Is  a  party,  or    consideration  or  HJl.  4169  and  urge  you  to 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  ™f «? *:^i  ";     »  recipient  Is  representing  an  eligible  client 
unanimous  consent  that  ine  oraer  im     ^  ntigation  in  which  the  interpretation  of 


the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ^^^^^  jitu  or  a  regulation  promulgated  under 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     ^^^^  tme  is  an  issue,  and  shall  not  partlcl 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOTXNTK   EXCIPTED   COUMrm*    AMWrDMMCT— 
PACE    Sa,    LI1«    83    THROUGH   PAO«    SB,    Lll«    10 

Mr    WEICKER.   Mr.   President,   by 
agreement  with  the  ranking  member.  I 


pate  on  behalf  of  any  client  other  than  itself: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
to  any  recipient  to  be  used,  directly  or 
Indirectly — 

(A)  to  pay  for  any  personal  service,  adver- 


now  ask  that  the  pending  business  be  tlsement,  telegram,  telephone   communlca 

the  seventh  committee  amendment.  uon,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  other  device.  Intended  or  designed  to  influ- 

^eventh  committee  amendment  Is  now  ence  any  decision  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 

sevenin   co^iu-cc   •>  ^^^^^  agency,  except  where  legal  assistance 

before  tne  benaw.  /.nmmlttae  is  provided  by  an  employee  of  a  recipient 

The     seventh     excepted     committee  ^  p^  ^igibie  client  on  a  particular  appU- 

amendment  is  as  follows.  cation,   claim,   or   case,   which   directly   In- 

On  page  32,  line  23.  strike  ":  Provided",  yolves  the  client's  legal  rights  and  respon- 

through  and  Including  "RepresentatlvM*"  on  sibiuties.  or 

page  33,  Une  1,  and  Insert  the  following:  ^gj  ^^  influence  any  Member  of  Congress 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  appro-  q,  j^^y  0^^^^  Federal.  State,  or  local  elected 
prlated  In  this  Act  shall  be  expended  to  pro-  official  to  favor  or  oppose  any  Acts,  bills, 
vide  legal  assistance  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  resolutions,  or  similar  legislation,  or  any 
sUen  unless  the  alien  Is  a  resident  of  the  referendum,  initiative,  constitutional  amend- 
Unlted  States  and  Is —  ment,  or  any  similar  procedure  of  the  Con- 
fix an  aUen  lawfully  admitted  for  per-  gress.  any  State  legislature,  any  local  coun- 
manent  residence  as  an  immigrant  as  de-  cU.  or  any  similar  governing  body,  except 
fined  bv  sections  101(a)  (15)  and  101(a)  (20)  that  this  subsection  shall  not  preclude  such 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  funds  from  being  used  in  connection  with 
TTor.  iinwo  i\5\  (20U:  communications  made  in  response  to  any 
m"ai  alien  Who  is  either  married  to  a  Federal.   State,   or   local   official,   unon   the 


formal  ref'uest  of  such  official:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  anoro- 
prlated  In  this  Act  shall  be  u^ert  to  bring 
a  clews  action  suit  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  State  or  local  eovemment 
except  In  accordance  with  nollcles  or  re<»u- 
latlons  adctpd  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  L^"'!  <=errif<»s  Comoratlon. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iman'mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  November  3. 


Join  With  us. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  Chairman.  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommlttea; 
Ernest  F.  Boilings,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee; David  Durenberger,  War- 
ren Rudman,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Dennis  DeConclnl,  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Ted  Stevens,  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  Paul  8. 
Sarbanes. 

John  C.  Danforth,  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
George  J.  Mitchell.  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton.  Arlen  Specter.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Dale 
Bumpers.  Slade  Gorton,  John  H. 
Chafee,  Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Walter  D. 
Huddleston,  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
John  Heinz,  Quentln  N.  Btirdlck. 

Jennings  Randolph,  Bill  Bradley, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
William  S.  Cohen,  Christopher  Dodd, 
Claiborne  Pell,  Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr., 
Paul  E.  Tsongas,  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
Jr.,  David  Pryor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's approach  to  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Let  me  ex- 
plain several  things  about  the  commit- 
tee's approach  to  the  $241  million  appro- 
priated for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion in  this  bill.  I  hope  these  explana- 
tions will  lay  to  rest  many  of  the  issues 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  forward 
by  the  critics  of  this  program. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  a  funding  level  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  of  $241  mil- 


United  States  citizen  or  Is  a  parent  or  an 
unmarried  child  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  such  a  citizen  and  who  has  filed 
an  application  for  adjustment  of  status  to 
permanent  resident  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  such  application 
has  not  been  rejected; 

(3)  an  aUen  who  Is  lawfuUy  present  In  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  an  admission 
under  section  207  of  the  Immigration  and 

Nationality  Act   (8  U.S.C.   1167,  relating  to  ^^ ^ ^ _  ^ 

refugee  admissions)  or  who  has  been  granted     jggi^  signed  bv  37  Senators,  in  connec-     i^^^  joj.  ^^le  1982  fiscal  year.  This  Is  a 
asylum  by  the  Attorney  General  under  such     ■•  —    -      ^' —  '—  -«--  '  — '  " — ■•  — 

Act;  or 

(4)  an  alien  who  Is  lawfully  present  In 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  Attorney 
General's  withholding  of  deportation  pur- 
suant to  section  243(h)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h) ) . 
An  aUen  who  Is  lawfully  present  In  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  being  granted 
conditional  entry  pursuant  to  section  203 
(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1153(a)(7))  before  April  1, 
1980,  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of  per- 
secution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion  or  because  of  being  up- 
rooted by  catastr<q)hlc  natural  calamity  shall 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  section  1007 
(b)(ll)  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act,  to  be  an  alien  described  In  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  such  section:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  malting  grants  or  entering 
into  contracts  for  legal  assistance  unless 
the  Corporation  Insures  that  any  recipient 
<5i-ganized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients  Is 
governed  by  a  body  at  least  60  percent  of 
whose  membership  consists  of  attorneys  who 
are  admitted  to  practlci  In  the  State  in 
which  the  legal  assistance  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided and  who  are  appointed  to  terms  of 
office  on  the  governing  body  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  State,  county,  or  munlcioal 
bar  associations  the  membership  of  which 
represents  a  majority  of  the  attorneys  prac- 
tlclne  law  In  the  locality  In  which  the 
recipient  Is  to  provide  leeal  assistance.  Any 
such  atttomev,  while  serving  on  such  board. 
Shall  not  receive  comoensation  from  a  recipi- 
ent:   Provided    further.   That   none   of  the 


tion  with  funding  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

"Hiere  be'ng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Colleague:  Within  the  next  few  days 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  H.R.  4169, 
funding  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commeme.  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  We  are  writing 
to  ask  your  support  for  the  Committee's  ac- 
tion regarding  funding  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  a  fund- 
ing level  of  (241,000,000  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  Restrtcttons  have  been 
placed  on  the  Corporation  in  four  major 
areas.  These  provisions  restrict  lobbying  ac- 
tivities; limit  Involvement  In  class  action 
suits  aealnst  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; establish  requirements  to  give  the 
local  bar  a  greater  voice  in  legal  service  pro- 
grams; and,  restrict  Corporation  Involve- 
ment In  the  representation  of  aliens. 


25-percent  reduction  from  its  current 
funding  level.  Let  me  emphasize  that  a 
25-percent  reduction  is  substantial  and 
severe.  It  will  definitely  mean  that 
branch  ofiBces  around  the  country  will  be 
closed,  clients  will  be  denied  civil  legal 
services,  and  fewer  cases  will  be  brought. 
The  national  oflQce  of  the  Corporation 
has  already  been  pared  to  the  bone  in 
anticipation  of  such  a  cut. 

I  strongly  urge  against  any  action  to 
cut  this  program  further.  We  simply 
cannot  maintain  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  at  any  lower  levels.  An  appro- 
priation level  in  the  $100  million  range 
is  not  practical.  You  simply  carmot 
maintain  this  program  with  a  70-percent 
cut,  which  a  $100  milUon  appropriation 
would  be. 

If  you  do  not  believe  in  legal  services 
for  the  poor,  then  abolish  the  program. 
But  do  not  waste  valuable  dollars  fund- 


Legitimate  concerns  about  the  operation  ing  it  at  such  a  low  level  it  cannot  pos- 

of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  have  been  sibly  do  its  work. 

expressed  by  members  of  the  Senate.  The  '  .  coUeagues  will  try  to  tell 

Committee  has  effectl'-ely  dealt  with  these  '^i?  A^i    ,o?,  !^,ii7n  annrnnrijitio^ 

concerns  in  a  manner  that  will  prevent  abuse  you  that  this  $241  "^^  °"  f  PP™PX;°^ 

while  continuing  the  most  important  ac-  for  legal  services  wUl    bust  the  budget 

tivitles  of  this  program.  and  that  it  exceeds  the  first  concurrent 

The   $241,000,000   figure   represents   a   25  budget  resolution.  /^  ^J^^  J^I^J,H'^j 

percent  reduction  In  funding  for  the  LSC.  ber  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I 

and  It  does  not  exceed  the  budget.  Although  have  some  knowledge  of  the  work  ol  tnai 

this  figure  exceeds  the  assumption  under  the  committee  this  year.  I  can  tell  you  ab- 

Plrst  Budget  Resolution  figures,   the  sub-  solutely  that  this  appropriation  is  not  in 

committee  decreased  funding  In  other  pro-  conflict  with  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 

grams  within  Its  Uiris'^lctlon  to  stay  within  ^^^  ^^^^  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
Its  overall  budget  guidelines.  ,^^^    ourselves 

We  believe  that  the  Corporation  Is  neces-         ^^'liT;  hnrtppt  resolution  in  fact  does: 

..„  tn  l„.i,r.  fhBt  all  rlMz»n.«  lire  nrovlded  What  tnC  DUOgei  reSOlUHOU  ui  t.a^,^,  ^Y~Z 


funds  aporoDriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  ex-  sary  to  Insure  that  all  citizens  are  provided  ^"fj;''"^,,,"""  It  ^ets  ceilings  on  func 
pended  bv  the  Corporitlon  to  participate  access  to  our  system  of  justice.  We  will  sup-  It  sets  ceihngs^  It  sets  ceiimgs  on  i^c 
in  litigation  unless  the  Corporation  or  a    port  the  Committee  proposal  during  floor     tional  areas.  Agencies  are  not  une  iiemea 
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in  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
If  you  read  that  resolution  you  will  not 
find  one  word  in  it  about  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Rather  it 
sets  functional  ceilings  which  have  been 
allocated  to  the  various  appropriations 
subcommittees.  Rather  than  "busting  the 
budget,"  this  State,  Justice  appropria- 
tions bill  is  under  the  allocations  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  in  its 
appropriations.  In  fact,  it  is  $169  million 
under  that  first  concurrent  resolution.  I 
repeat,  it  is  simply  not  the  case  that 
funding  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

We  have  all  heard  many  horror  stories 
about  legal  services.  Some  of  the  stories 
may  have  shreds  of  truth  in  them,  but 
far  too  many  just  do  not  stand  up  when 
compared  to  the  actual  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, our  committee  took  action — strong 
and  bipartisan  action — to  deal  with  the 
most  offensive  activities  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices program.  We  placed  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
about  improper  lobbying  activities.  The 
committee  has  added  an  amendment 
which  narrowly  allows  legislative  advo- 
cacy by  a  Legal  Services  lawyer  for  an 
eligible  client. 

There  have  also  been  complaints  about 
the  use  of  class  actions  by  Legal  Services 
lawyers.  Even  though  class  actions  con- 
stitute only  a  very,  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  cases  handled  by  legal  services 
programs,  the  committee  decided  con- 
trols were  needed.  Therefore,  we  added 
an  amendment  to  restrict  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  class  action  lawsuits 
against  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, except  in  accordance  with  policies 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  committee  included  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
representation  of  aliens.  We  defined  spe- 
cifically those  aliens  for  whom  represen- 
tation may  be  provided. 

Finally,  to  increase  the  involvement 
of  the  local  bar  associations  in  the  gov- 
ernance of  the  local  legal  services  pro- 
grams, we  included  an  amendment  re- 
quiring local  bar  associations  to  name 
the  lawyer  board  members  to  the  local 
program's  board  of  directors. 

With  these  restrictions,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration and  its  programs  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  provide  legal  services  while 
avoiding  the  problems  in  the  past. 

As  a  final  note,  I  want  to  explain  one 
other  vital  fact  about  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  It  is  governed  nationally 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  whose  members 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  our  advice  and  con- 
sent. We  have  heard  criticisms  that  the 
Corporation  and  Its  Board  of  Directors 
are  too  liberal  or  too  radical.  Yet  at  this 
very  moment  President  Reagan  has  the 
authority — and  many  would  say  respon- 
sibility—to appoint  the  entire  Board,  all 
11  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  If  the 
administration  is  critical  of  the  current 


Board  and  its  policies,  then  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  steps  to  replace  the 
current  leadership.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  that  the  President  would  not  exer- 
cise his  authority  here — especially  with 
a  program  with  which  he  has  strong 
disagreements. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  in  imposing  new  restrictions 
should  be  accompanied  by  action  by  the 
President  in  appointing  a  new  Board  of 
Directors  to  insure  new  leadership  Is 
brought  to  this  program. 

Therefore  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  evidence 
that  has  been  presented  to  me  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate,  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  strayed 
far  from  the  intentions  of  Congress 
when  it  gave  birth  to  the  organization 
In  1974.  "Die  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
at  times,  has  abandoned  its  original 
purpose  of  providing  equal  access  to  the 
courts  for  the  Nation's  poor  and,  instead, 
given  chase  to  social  activism  and  law 
reform. 

I  have,  In  the  past,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  number  of 
Incidents  which  have  occurred  in  my 
own  State  that  would  bear  out  that  as- 
sertion. I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  any 
more  detail,  at  this  time,  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  situations.  Suffice  It  to 
say,  however,  that  I  am  pleased  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  need  to  place 
more  stringent  restrictions  and  provide 
specific  guidance  for  the  activities  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  its 
grantees.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  responsiveness  to  these  sorely  needed 
changes. 

However,  I  concur  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  that  there  are  sev- 
eral areas  of  reform  that  are  not  covered 
as  comprehensively  in  the  cmnmlttee 
amendment  as  they  were  in  the  House. 
I  would,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Thttrmond 
in  opposing  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  Legal  Services  program  and  pre- 
serving the  House's  actions. 

I  prefer  the  House  version  of  operat- 
ing restrictions  on  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  because  I  feel  that  it  would 
more  effectively  coimter  abuses  that 
have  been  documented  in  this  program. 
For  example,  the  committee  amendment 
provides  that  no  funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  act  may  be  used  to  bring  class 
action  suits  against  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  govenunents.  unless  such  ac- 
tion is  brought  In  accordance  with  pol- 
icies or  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  the  Corporation. 

Currently,  local  boards  can  authorize 
class  action  suits.  The  committee's  In- 
tent that  the  Board  itself  regulate  class 
action  suits  through  issuance  of  policies 
and  regulations  is,  I  admit,  an  Improve- 
ment over  current  law.  However,  the 
House  amendments  place  an  overall  pro- 
hibition on  such  actions  which,  in  my 
mind,  is  more  desirable. 

In  addition,  I  feel  that  the  House  ver- 
sion offers  more  detailed  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  funds  to  support  legal  activi- 
ties in  cases  relating  to  abortions,  unless 


abortion  is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  It  would  not  prohibit,  how- 
ever, the  provision  of  legal  advice  to  an 
eligible  client  with  respect  to  the  client's 
legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  This  is 
a  reasonable  approach  and  one  that  Is 
undoubtedly  superior  to  current  law.  Let 
me  add  that  the  committee  amendment 
contains  no  clarification  or  provision 
regarding  the  use  of  funds  for  abortion 
cases. 

In  general,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  House  version  offers  a  more  de- 
tailed framework  for  control  of  Legal 
Services  Corporation's  activities.  While 
the  House  restrictions  are  not  a  cure-all, 
they  certainly  represent  a  more  effective 
approach  than  those  proposed  by  the 
committee.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  would 
help  bring  this  program  closer  to  its  con- 
gressional mandate  and  would  insure 
that  Federal  moneys  received  by  LSC 
grantees  are  spent  properly.  Therefore, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee's amendment  and  retain  the  more 
restrictive  House  language.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to 
the  committee  amendment  to  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  appropriations  bill, 
dealing  with  restrictions  on  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

The  amendment  would  delete  the  op- 
erating restrictions  placed  on  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  bv  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  would  substitute 
for  these  restrictions  new  guidelines  for 
LSC  activities  substantially  less  restric- 
tive than  those  proposed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-passed  re- 
strictions are  designed  to  prevent  the 
repeated  past  abuses  which  have  been 
perpetrated  by  LSC  employees.  Rather 
than  attending  to  the  legitimate,  basic 
legal  needs  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged, the  grantees  of  the  Corporation 
and  their  employees  have.  In  many  in- 
stances, misused  taxpayer  dollars  to 
promote  their  own  personal  ideas  of 
social  justice  or  change,  using  the  poor 
they  represent  to  obtain  standing  in 
their  suits.  This  misuse  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars must  stop. 

While  I  do  not  believe  the  House  re- 
strictions are  a  certain  cure  for  the 
abuses  which  have  occurred  in  the  past, 
Indeed  I  remain  opposed  to  further  fund- 
ing for  the  LSC  at  this  time,  the  House 
restrictions  certainly  represent  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  assuring  a  proper 
use  of  taxpayer  dollars  than  do  those 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

This  Corporation,  originally  designed 
to  give  aid  to  those  Americans  too  poor 
to  afford  legtd  help  in  such  basic  matters 
as  settling  disputes  with  their  landlords 
or  domestic  relations  problems  such  as 
divorce  and  child  support,  has  instead 
become  a  weapon  used  by  social  and  ju- 
dicial activists  in  an  unending  battle 
against  the  very  Government  that  fimds 
their  activities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  has  no  business  funding 
Legal  Services  Corporation  activities 
promoting  abortions,  advocating  forced 
school  busing  or  lobbying  the  Congress 
and  State  legislatures.  All  Americans  de- 
serve their  day  in  court;  however,  ex- 
perimentation on  behalf  of  novel  legal 
theories  and  rights,  where  it  is  pursued. 
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should  be  pursued  through  the  private 
sector,  not  with  Govenmient  fimding 
suppUed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  lower 
income  Americans  with  basic  legal 
services. 

If  my  colleagues  will  compare  the 
House-passed  restrictions  with  those  be- 
ing offered  by  the  committee,  they  will 
find  that  the  concerns  I  have  just  dis- 
closed are  presented  and  addressed  in  a 
much  more  detailed,  comprehensive,  and 
effective  manner  by  the  House.  The 
committee  restrictions  do  not  prohibit 
class  actions  against  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments;  the  House  restric- 
tions do.  The  committee  restrictions  do 
not  address  the  problem  of  LSC  involve- 
ment and  participation  in  abortion 
cases;  the  House  restrictions  do.  The 
committee  restrictions  do  not  address 
the  problem  of  LSC  Involvement  and  par- 
ticipation in  cases  dealing  with  homo- 
sexuality; the  House  restrictions  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  restrictions 
are  simply  better  than  those  proposed  by 
the  committee;  it  is  sis  simple  as  that.  If 
we  are  to  conUnue  funding  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  continue  to  finance 
the  activities  of  hundreds  of  attorneys 
across  this  coiuitry,  we  should  try  our 
best  to  assure  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  are  only  those  which  were  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  much  question  as  to  which 
set  of  restrictions  now  before  us  are 
better  able  to  perform  this  function. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee 
substitute  for  the  House  language. 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  the  $241 
million  appropriation  level  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I,  for  one,  would  have  preferred  to  see 
legal  services  maintained  at  present 
funding  levels.  Cuts  in  this  vital  pro- 
gram can  only  add  to  the  frustration 
and  hardship  of  poor  i>eople  who  are  al- 
ready forced  to  contend  with  massive 
cuts  in  social  service,  education,  and 
health  programs.  To  cripple  or  elimi- 
nate the  budget  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation — fully  93.4  percent  of  which 
goes  directly  to  local  agencies  who  de- 
liver necessary  legal  services  to  the 
poor — is  false  economy,  pure  and  simple. 
Nevertheless,  the  $241  million  appropri- 
ation included  in  this  bill  is  a  substan- 
tial Improvement  over  earlier  figures 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  committee  has  responded  to  criti- 
cism of  the  Corporation's  activities  voiced 
by  some  Members  of  this  body  by  attach- 
ing several  new  restrictions  to  the  legal 
services  program.  Although  I  Intend  to 
support  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  process  which 
would  seek  to  intrude  on  the  judgment 
of  an  attorney  as  to  how  he  or  she  might 
best  serve  a  given  client's  needs.  I  would 
further  question  sanctions  which  would 
limit  the  access  of  poor,  disabled  and  el- 
derly citizens  to  legal  assistance  available 
to  more  aflBuent  members  of  our  society. 

And  finally,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
new  provisions  outlining  the  composi- 
tion of  local  governing  boards  may  act 
to  severely  limit  the  representation  of 
members  of  minority  and  wwnen's  bar 
associations.  Although  I  question  the  re- 
strictions, I  believe  the  committee  has 


acted  responsibly  to  address  controversy 
surroimding  the  Corporation's  activities 
in  order  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
vital  legal  services  to  our  Nation's  needy. 
I  would  only  hope  that  the  serious  delib- 
eration of  the  committee  on  these  issues 
will  be  respected,  and  that  no  further 
efforts  to  intrude  mi  the  attorney/client 
relationship  will  be  supported  by  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Its  record  of  eflBcIency  is  commendable 
and  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  a  pro- 
gram that  channels  funds  directly  to 
the  local  agencies  which  provide  legal 
services,  without  intervening  of  separate 
State  and  local  bureaucracies. 

I  argued  strongly  for  the  inclusion  of 
funding  for  this  program  during  Budget 
Committee  consideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution.  As  a  cosponsor  of  leg- 
islation to  reauthorize  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  I  have  opposed  efforts 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  to  elimi- 
nate this  important  program.  Access  to 
the  justice  system  for  all  its  members 
may  be  the  single  most  important  indi- 
cator of  a  healthy  democratic  society.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
support  of  continued  funding  for  the  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation.^ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  essential  to  point  out  at  this  point 
that  the  Senate  committee  amendment 
is  totally  inadequate  to  restrain  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion leaves  out  many  important  restric- 
tions for  cutting  off  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  recipient  organiza- 
tions which  violate  regulations,  as  well 
as  restrictions  on  encouraging  political 
activities,  labor  or  antllabor  activities, 
boycotts,  strikes,  demonstrations,  pro- 
hibitions on  litigation  relating  to  abor- 
tion (unless  necessary  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother),  on  litigation  relating  to 
school  desegregation,  on  lobbying. 

Those  are  just  a  few.  And  also,  the 
Senate  version  omits  the  requirements 
for  audits  which  the  House  version  has : 
It  omits  authority  for  GSA  participation 
in  such  audits. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  language  is  totally  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  the  point  of 
order  that  committee  amendment  No.  7 
is  authorization  language  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  having  been  raised, 
under  rule  XVI  it  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  without  debate.  The  question 
is,  Is  the  amendment  germane? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  32,  line  23,  through 
and  including  rage  36,  line  10  germane? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator      from      New      Mexico      iMr. 


DoHZKici),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the  Senator 
from  California  <Mr.  Hayakawa),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
the  Senator  irom  Alaska  <Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi).  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  f rcan  Arkansas  <  Mr.  Pryor  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  57, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  372  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Abdnor 

Dole 

Mitchell 

Anirews 

Durenbtfger 

Nunn 

Baker 

Eagelon 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Percy 

Blden 

Oorton 

Pressler 

Boscbwlte 

Hatneld 

Randolph 

Biad.ey 

Hawklni 

Rtegle 

Bumpers 

Benin 

Budman 

Burdlck 

Helns 

Sartwoes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HoUlngs 

Saaaer 

Chftfee 

Budd.eoton 

Schmltt 

Ctiiles 

Inouye 

Specter 

Oochran 

Jackson 

Stafford 

CX>ben 

Johnston 

StennlB 

D'Amato 

K&ssebaum 

Stevens 

Daniorth 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

I4izalt 

Dlxcn 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 23 

WlUlams 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Quay]* 

Byrd. 

Humpbiey 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

JepGcn 

Simpson 

OeotoD 

Symma 

Exon 

Matungly 

Thunnord 

Gam 

McClure 

Tower 

Grassley 

NickJes 

wallop 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING — 20 

Baucus 

Ooldwater 

MUcber 

Boren 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Caimon 

Hayakawa 

Moynihan 

CranstoD 

Leahy 

Murkowskl 

Dcmenlcl 

Lerin 

Packwood 

Eart 

Long 

Pryor 

Olenn 

Matblas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  germane,  and  the  point  of 
order  falls. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  is  germane  and  the  point  of 
order  falls. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  gone 
through  a  little  exercise  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  a  point. 

Since  the  day  I  came  the  first  time 
in  this  Chamber  I  have  heard  all  sorts 
of  declarations  about  legislating  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  Horrors  upon  hor- 
rors, the  very  idea  of  legislating  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Now  we  see  the  truth.  It  depends  on 
whose  ox  is  getting  gored. 

I  ask  the  Chair:  What  was  the  tally 
on  the  last  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tally 
was  57  yeas  and  23  nays  on  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Fifty-seven  to  twenty- 
three.  All  right.  We  have  at  least  57  of 
our  colleagues  who  are  on  record  now 
saying  it  is  OK  to  legislate  on  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

You  cannot  get  around  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  complaints  from  my 
colleagues  when  I  bring  up  u  social  issue, 
or  whatever,  about  legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

That  is  the  reason  I  raised  that  point 
of  order. 

I  entertained  little  hope  at  all  that  the 
Senate  would  examine  the  germaneness 
in  a  proper  way. 

Let  me  make  one  more  confession.  I 
favor  legislating  on  an  appropriations 
bill;  and  I  am  going  to  continue  when  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  to  attempt  to  legislate 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

That  said,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see 
what  this  committee  amendment  that  is 
in  dispute  is  all  about.  The  House  made 
the  appropriations  of  $241  million  subject 
to  the  restraints  of  H.R.  3480,  the  author- 
ization bill  which  has  already  passed  the 
House.  The  committee  struck  the  House 
language  and  inserted  weak  language  of 
its  own.  Let  us  look  on  page  4  of  H.R. 
3480,  beginning  on  line  7,  with  the  title 
"Enforcement  and  Sanctions." 

We  are  talking  about  H.R.  3480,  the 
House  version  incorporated  by  reference 
in  H.R.  4169,  beginning  on  page  4,  line  7. 
We  are  talking  about  the  House  bill  which 
provided  all  sorts  of  protections  and  en- 
forcement sanctions.  Section  4  reads: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1006(b)  (5)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996(b) 
(5) )  la  amehaed  by  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Board,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  Amendments  of 
1981,  shall  Issue  regulations  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  title,  which  regula- 
tions shall  Include,  among  available  remedies, 
provisions  for  the  Immediate  suspension  of 
financial  assistance  under  this  title,  suspen- 
sion of  an  employee  of  the  Corporation  or 
any  employee  of  any  recipient  by  such  re- 
cipient, and  the  reduction  or  termination 
of  such  asslstatnce  or  employment  as  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  violation  Involved. 

The  committee  amendment  makes  no 
provision  for  suspending  fimds  to  vio- 
lators of  the  regulations. 

Let  us  move  on  to  page  7,  line  7: 


LXMITATION    ON    CLKSa    ACTIONB 

See.  6.  Section  1006(d)(5)  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  (43  U.S.C.  2996e(d) 
(5) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:   •  •  • 

And  note  how  straightforward  the 
House  version  is: 

No  class  action  suit  may  be  brought  against 
the  Federal  Oovemment  os  any  State  or  local 
government. 

That  is  all  there  is:  The  committee 
adds  provisions  to  render  the  prohibition 
nugatory. 

In  other  words,  our  committee  says, 
"Come  on,  boys,  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  sue  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
govenunent,  the  local  government." 

On  the  same  page  7  Liability  for  At- 
torney's Fees: 

Sec.  7.  Section  1006(f)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996c(f))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  an  action  Is  commenced  by  the 
Corporation  or  by  a  recipient  and  a  final 
order  is  entered  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
and  against  the  Corporation  or  a  recipient's 
plaintiff,  the  court  shall,  •  •  • 

And  note,  from  this  point  on,  what  the 
House  says: 

•  •  •  upon  motion  by  the  defendant  and 
upon  a  finding  by  the  court  that  the  action 
had  no  reasonable  basis  in  law,  or  fact,  enter 
an  order  (which  shall  be  appealable  before 
being  made  final)  award  reasonable  costs 
and  legal  fees  incurred  by  the  defendant  in 
defense  of  the  action,  •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  reasonable? 
Should  we  allow  Legal  Services  to  attack 
citizens  when  there  is  no  reasonable  basis 
in  law,  and  force  those  citizens  to  bank- 
rui^t  themselves  with  legal  defense  fees? 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
not  many  Senators  listening,  but  I  hope 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  all  Sena- 
tors and  a  great  many  other  people  will 
read  the  text  of  what  I  am  saying  later 
on.  It  will  be  too  late  because  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  going  to  be 
adopted.  Senators  are  not  paying  any 
attention  to  the  implications  of  it,  and 
it  is  a  Friday  afternoon  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

But  let  us  move  on  to  page  8  of  H.R. 
3480.  At  line  13,  this  is  imder  the  head- 
ing,  "Negotiation  Requirement," 

Sec  8.  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2996f(a)), 
as  amended  by  section  4(c)  of  this  Act,  If 
further   amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  thu 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

And  so  forth. 

(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  get  down  to  line  13, 
and  listen  carefully: 

Require  recipients  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  of  controversies  before  filing 
suit  in  order  to  prevent  the  persistent  incite- 
ment of  litigation  and  to  encourage  the  res- 
olution of  such  controversies  through  com- 
promise and  settlement  rather  than  through 
litigation. 

Our  committee  never  addressed  that 
problem.  They  said,  "Go  on,  have  these 
lawsuits  financed  by  the  taxpayers;  don't 


try  to  resolve  anything.  Let  these  Legal 
Services  Corporation  lawyers  just  have 
at  it." 

Page  9,  beginning  at  line  10,  and  refers 
to  the  involvement  of  the  private  bar: 

(12)  in  each  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  consistent  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  make  available  substantial 
amounts  of  funds  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  legal  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  eligible 
clients  by  private  attorneys. 

Why  did  the  committee  ignore  that 
issue?  No,  we  seem  to  want  a  horde  of 
Crovemment  attorneys  on  the  payroll. 

Page  11  of  H.R.  3480  with  respect  to 
the  section  "Allocation  of  Funding" 
which  actually  begins  on  line  17  of  page 
10,  paragraph  (14) : 

Unless  minimum  access  to  legal  assistance 
is  available  or  provided  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  allocate  basic  field  grants  so  as  to 
insure 

Here  is  the  point: 
that  no  greater  level  of  access  to  legal  as- 
sistance funded  by  the  Corporation  is  avail- 
able or  provided  to  any  part  or  area  of  the 
country  than  Is  available  or  provided  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Out  the  window  it  went,  Mr.  President. 
Why  should  not  the  Corporation's  funds 
be  distributed  on  an  equitable  geographic 
basis? 

On  the  same  page,  page  11,  line  24,  the 
issue  of  participation  by  the  private  bar 
is  raised  again: 

At  least  one  recipient  In  each  State  pro- 
vides legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients 
through  a  private  bar  component  with  open 
participation  rights  by  members  of  the  bar. 

I  thought  we  were  trying  to  encourage 
the  bar  to  help  the  needy. 
Page  12,  the  same  page,  line  22: 
No  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
title  may  be  used  (1)  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance to  promote,  defend,  or  promote  homo- 
sexuality. 

The  House  tried  to  deny  legal  assist- 
ance to  promote,  defend,  or  protect  ho- 
mosexuality. The  House  took  a  position 
on  that.  The  Senate  said,  "Oh,  no,  we 
will  strike  that." 

Moving  on  to  the  next  page,  page  13. 
line  9,  the  committee  amendment  com- 
pletely failed  to  include  House  restric- 
tions intended — 

to  support  or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  particular  public 
policies  or  encouraging  political  activities, 
labor  or  antilabor  activities,  boycotts,  picket- 
ing, strikes,  and  demonstrations,  Including 
the  dissemination  of  Information  about  such 
policies  or  activities, 

Now,  those  important  restrictions  were 
omitted.  It  is  like  saying,  "Go  ahead, 
boys  and  girls,  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  promote  particular  public  policies  or 
political  activities,  labor  or  antilabor  ac- 
tivities, boycotts,  picketing,  strikes,  and 
demonstrations,  including  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  about  such  poli- 
cies or  activities."  Out  the  window  it 
went. 

Same  page,  line  19,  another  key  re- 
straint was  left  out.  The  House  language 
prohibited  funds — 

to  provide  legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating  to  abor- 


tion unless  such  abortion  Is  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

The  House  would  have  excluded  funds 
for  that.  The  Senate  took  that  out. 

Page  14.  line  6,  the  House  did  not  feel 
it  appropriate  to  provide  legal  assistance 
with  respect  to,  and  I  am  quoting  line  6 : 
to  provide  legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating  to  the 
desegregation  of  any  elementary  or  secondary 
school  or  school  system. 

That  was  taken  out. 

Page  17  under  "Civil  Actions:*  line  2  of 
this  authority  was  omitted: 

The  Corporation  may  bring  an  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  compel  the  specific  performance  of 
any  agreement  between  the  Corporation  and 
any  recipient  for  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices under  this  title. 

In  other  words,  the  Corporation  would 
not  have  grounds  to  sue,  if  its  contracts 
were  breached,  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee version. 

Well,  that  is  not  all  of  them,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, but  I  think  it  illustrates  the  point. 
This  has  been  a  very  valuable  day  for  me 
because  now  I  understand  the  arithmetic 
of  the  position  of  the  majority  of  Sena- 
tors on  this  business  of  legislation  on 
appropriation  bills.  Fifty -seven  Senators 
say  it  is  OK  to  legislate  on  this  bill. 

The  Chair  would  absolutely  have  ruled 
in  favor  of  my  point  of  order  had  it  not 
gone  to  the  germaneness  issue  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  is  my 
friend.  I  think  Senator  Weicker  knew 
how  the  Chair  was  going  to  rule  on  my 
point  of  order. 

So  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  totally  inadequate 
to  restrain  the  abuses  and  derelictions  of 
the  so-called  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  Senate  version  leaves  out  impor- 
tant restrictions  for  cutting  off  aid  to 
recipient  organizations  which  violate 
regulations  as  well  as  restrictions  on 
encouraging  political  activities,  labor  or 
antilabor  activities,  boycotts,  strikes, 
demonstrations,  prohibition  on  litigation 
relating  to  abortion  unless  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother,  on  litigation 
relating  to  school  desegregation,  on 
lobbying. 

Here  we  are  appropriating  $241  million 
without  authority,  without  proper  con- 
sideration of  what  restraints  ought  to  be 
on  that  authority.  Many  Senators  said 
earlier  that  they  thought  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  was  important  to  the 
concept  of  law  and  order.  We  have  no 
law  and  no  order.  There  is  no  legislation, 
only  the  appropriation.  This  is  not  an 
orderly  way  to  proceed. 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  why 
I  say  the  committee  amendment  ought  to 
be  rejected. 

No  doubt  this  amendment  will  not  be 
rejected.  I  am  speaking  in  a  virtually 
empty  Chamber,  and  this  is  one  of  these 
issues  where  public  perception  prevails 
instead  of  what  the  legislation  itself  says. 
The  media  will  help  promote  the  myth 
that  those  who  question  or  oppose  this 
Legal  Services  Corporation  are  ipso  facto 
opposed  to  legal  services  for  the  poor. 

I  protest  that  perception.  The  question 
is  how  those  services  will  be  delivered. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 
Prior  to  that  I  wish  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  previous  order  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  alert  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  want  to  have  him  hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  move  the  adoption  of  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  7. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  there  time  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  However, 
under  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
Executive  Calendar  No.  10,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  A\^ICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
commence  at  2:20  rather  than  the  hour 
of  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  special  order  for  2  o'clock 
wiU  be  delayed  until  2:20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  committee  amendment 
No.  7?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  committee  amendment  No.  7.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
tho  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt). 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[EoUcall  Vote  No.  373  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Abdnor 

Durerberger 

P*U 

Andrews 

Eagleton 

Percy 

Baker 

Ford 

Pre8sl«r 

Blden 

Gorton 

Randolph 

Bosch  witz 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Hudman 

Bimipers 

Heflln 

Sarbanes 

Bur.l.ck 

He.nz 

Sasser 

Chafee 

HolIin«?s 

Specter 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sievens 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Tson^as 

Danforth 

Kmnedy 

wallop 

DeConcini 

Mat^iu'iga 

Weicker 

Di-on 

Mitchell 

WUliams 

Dodd 

HurkowsU 
NAYS— 33 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nunn 

B£n-.sen 

Helms 

Pro:;ni!lre 

Byrd, 

Hrmphrey 

Qiiavle 

Harrv  P..  Jr 

Jepsen 

Rotb 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  John-.tcn 

s  mown 

Chle; 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Den  ton 

KAs.en 

Thuimond 

Do  e 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domentcl 

Lii^ar 

WariMr 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

McClure 

Oranley 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTTNO— 20 

Baucus 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Mcynihan 

Canin-<a 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Levin 

East 

Long 

Schmitt 

Glenn 

Mathtas 

Staflord 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

So  committee  amendment  No.  7  on 
page  32,  line  23,  through  page  36,  line  10 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICXER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  i  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  I  TO  THE 
TREATY  FOR  THE  PROHIBITION 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA  (THE  TREATY  OF  TLA- 
TELOLCO) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  wiU  now  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  10,  Executive  I.  95-2. 
which  the  cleric  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Executive  I.  95th  Congress,  second  session, 
Additional  Protocol  I  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America  (The  Treaty  of  "natelolco). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  matter  is  15  minutes 
equaUy  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Senator  Pell,  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr  PERCY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  today  wiU  be  taking  a  long  over- 
due step  in  approving  protocol  I  to  the 
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Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  the  treaty  which 
prohibits  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America.  Protocol  I  is  designed  to  gain 
adherence  to  the  obUgations  of  the  treaty 
by  countries  which  have  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  in  Latin  America.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  such  terri- 
tories include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 
This  protocol  was  signed  for  the  United 
States  in  1977  and  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  early  1978.  It  has  remained  before 
the  committee  since  that  time,  not  be- 
cause of  any  substantive  problem  with 
the  protocol  itself,  but  because  of  a  dis- 
pute between  the  committee  and  the 
executive  branch  regarding  access  lo  a 
letter  from  the  National  Security  Council 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Madam  President,  I  think  that  dispute 
is  clearly  moot  with  the  change  In  ad- 
ministration. But  in  any  case,  we  were 
very  careful  in  our  hearing  on  Septem- 
ber 15  to  CMifirm  that  the  views  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  this  protocol 
were  arrived  at  objectively  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  influence  from  outside 
persons  or  agencies.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
have  made  clear  their  full  support  for 
this  agreement,  coupled  with  the  under- 
standings added  by  our  committee,  and 
position. 

The  only  major  substantive  Issue  raised 
about  this  protocol  concerns  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  transport  nuclear 
weapons  through  the  Latin  American 
zone  on  vessels  and  aircraft.  I  think  it  is 
beyond  debate  that  the  protocol  would 
not  limit  that  right,  but  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  United  States  rati- 
fies the  protocol  with  that  under- 
standing, the  committee  has  incorpo- 
rated a  set  of  understandings  proposed 
by  the  administration.  Senators  will  note 
the  text  of  those  understandings  in  the 
proposed  resolution  of  ratification. 

Madam  President,  the  only  cloud  on 
this  issue  is  a  Soviet  statement  which 
was  made  at  the  time  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  the  other  protocol  to  this  treaty — 
protocol  I — which  involves  adherence 
by  nuclear  weapons  states.  The  Soviets 
stated  in  1978  that  they  regarded  transit 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  incompatible  with 
the  objectives  of  the  treaty.  This  is  not 
only  an  unfounded  statement  as  a  legal 
matter,  Madam  President,  it  is  clearly 
not  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
broader  process  of  arms  control.  Given 
Soviet  activities  in  Cuba  and  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  operations  of  their  own 
nuclear  submarines  in  those  areas,  it  is 
also  a  hypocritical  position.  It  under- 
mines our  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
both  of  our  countries  to  cooperate  in 
good  faith  in  the  interest  of  meaningful 
arms  control  while  respecting  the  legiti- 
mate security  needs  of  each  other.  I  trust 
the  Soviets  recognize  the  unhelpful  na- 
ture of  such  propaganda  statements  and 
will  refrain  from  them  in  future  efforts 
to  broaden  the  arms  control  process. 

In  that  regard,  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  repeated  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  despite  several  oppor- 
tunities to  do  so.  Hopefully,  they  have 
dropped  this  view  of  the  protocol  and 
will  make  that  clear  in  the  future. 

Madam  President,  I  conclude  by  not- 
ing that  this  protocol   represents  the 


first  tangible  step  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration on  the  agenda  of  arms  con- 
trol, and  the  first  formal  action  by  the 
Senate  to  endorse  a  concrete  step  in 
that  all-important  agenda.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  such 
steps  that  we  will  be  taking  jointly  with 
President  Reagan  during  the  next  3 
years  and  beyond.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  support  to  Senate  advice 
and  consent. 

Madam  President,  I  know  of  no  op- 
position to  this  treaty.  The  treaty  is  a 
long  overdue  step. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  strongly 
support  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  additional  protocol  I 
to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America,  known 
as  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  Protocol  I 
will  obligate  the  United  States  not  to 
test,  use,  store,  or  deploy  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  principal  territories  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base. 

This  protocol  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  treaty,  which  established  the  first 
nuclear-free  zone  in  any  populated  re- 
gion of  the  world.  U.S.  ratification  should 
help  further  efforts  to  achieve  full  entry 
into  force  of  the  treaty.  At  present  22 
Latin  American  States  have  ratified  the 
treaty  and  are  bound  by  its  terms.  When 
several  further  steps  are  taken,  including 
French  ratification  of  protocol  I,  Argen- 
tine ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  Cuban 
signature  and  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
it  will  enter  fully  into  force.  At  that  time 
Chile  and  Brazil  will  also  become  bound 
by  the  treaty. 

This  treaty,  which  was  essentially  a 
Latin  American  initiative,  is  a  little 
known,  but  very  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ment. In  joining  this  treaty,  the  parties 
have  obligated  themselves  to  prohibiting 
manufacture,  testing,  use,  storage,  de- 
ployment, or  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. As  a  result,  the  nations  involved  are 
helping  to  guarantee  to  each  other  that 
the  nuclear  threat  which  could  be  posed 
in  that  region  of  the  world  will  be  curbed. 
By  avoiding  the  waste  of  precious  fimds 
on  nuclear  programs  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  have  enabled  themselves  to  de- 
vote resources  to  more  productive  and 
human  needs.  We  should  all  commend 
them.  I  am  glad  we  are  able  to  give  them 
tangible  evidence  of  our  backing  in  our 
action  today. 

I  hope  that  this  step  will  help  encour- 
age actions  by  others.  As  an  example,  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  could  be  a  precedent 
for  other  regions,  in  particular  the  Mid- 
dle East.  In  that  connection,  I  should 
note  that  Israel,  Egypt,  and  other  coun- 
tries last  year  joined  with  the  United 
Nations  in  adopting  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  Mideast  nuclear  weapons  free  zone. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  U.S. 
ratification  of  protocol  I  will  help  dem- 
onstrate continued  American  interest  in 
and  support  of  efforts  to  control  nuclear 
prohferation.  Recent  concerns  over  nu- 
clear programs  in  Iraq  and  Pakistan 
demonstrate  that  nuclear  prohferation 
is  no  idle  concern.  We  cannot  afford  a 
laissez-faire  approach  to  the  matter, 
since,  if  we  fail  to  act  firmly  and  de- 
cisively, our  children  and  grandchildren 
could  face  a  world  of  nuclear  threats 
more  dire  than  we  can  now  imagine. 


I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  tjne. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  World  War  n, 
Albert  Einstein  offered  this  observation 
regarding  the  future  of  atomic  energy: 

since  I  do  not  foresee  that  atomic  energy 
Is  to  be  a  great  boon  for  a  long  time.  I  have 
to  say  that  for  the  present  It  1»  a  menace. 
Perhaps  It  Is  well  that  should  be.  It  may  In- 
timidate the  human  race  into  bringing  order 
into  Its  International  aSalrs,  which,  without 
the  pressure  of  fear.  It  would  not  do. 

Ever  mindful  of  Einstein's  admonition, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Additional  Protocol 
I  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 

Basically,  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
agreement  is  to  bring  within  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  Latin  American  nuclear- 
free  zone  those  territories  which  are  the 
possessions  of  nations  outside  the  zone. 
In  concrete  terms,  then,  protocol  I  would 
obligate  the  United  States  not  to  test, 
use,  store,  or  deploy  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  territories  under  U.S.  control  located 
within  the  zone  of  application;  namely, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base. 

By  way  of  background.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, protocol  I  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  in  1977  and  forwarded  in 
1978  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent.  Although  hearings  were  held 
later  that  year  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  no  further  action  was 
taken  on  the  protocol  until  September  22 
of  this  year.  At  that  time,  an  array  of 
executive  branch  oflBcials  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  and,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  placed  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's stamp  of  approval  on  the  agree- 
ment that  is  now  before  us.  Eugene  Ros- 
tow.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  summed  up  the 
administration's  view  in  these  terms: 

Our  ratification  (of  Protocol  I)  will  com- 
plete formal  U.S.  participation  in  the  treaty 
regime,  and  will  promote  hemispheric  soli- 
darity, good  relations  with  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can neighbors  and  will  provide  significant 
benefits  for  national  security  and  nonproUf- 
eratlon  objectives.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
Fi'ctoffol  I  of  th3  Tr°aty  of  Tlatelolco  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  important  regional  arms  con- 
trol initiative  and  for  the  important  benefits 
It  represents  to  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  Rostow  assessment  and  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  entire 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  takes  the 
same  positive  view  of  this  agreement. 
Here,  I  point  out  that  when  the  commit- 
tee voted  favorably  to  report  protocol  I 
to  the  Senate,  it  did  so  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote. 

My  hope  is  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  follow  the  committee's  lead  and  will, 
after  long  last,  give  its  resounding  en- 
dorsement to  the  rending  measure,  the 
sole  objective  of  which  is  to  bring  us 
closer  to  the  day  when  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  region  is  freed  from 
the  specter  of  nuclear  weapons  deploy- 
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ment.  This  objective  is  not  only  laudable, 
it  is  necessary — vitally  necessary. 

Protocol  I  to  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
should  be  approved  overwhelmingly. 

I  am  in  strong  support  of  this  treaty, 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  back 
his  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  yield  back  our  time. 
Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion on  Executive  I,  95th  Congress,  2d 
session,  additional  protocol  I  to  the 
treaty  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Latin  America  (the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco) . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Hayakwva),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  aimoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbatjm)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Moynihan)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  79, 
najrs  0,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No. 

374  Ex.] 

YEAS— 70 

Abdnor 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Andram 

Cohen 

Orassley 

Armstrong 

D'Amato 

Hatch 

Baker 

Danfarth 

Hatfield 

Bentsen 

DeConclnl 

HawUDS 

Biden 

Denton 

Heflln 

Boschwltz 

Dixon 

Heins 

Dodd 

Helms 

Bumpers 

Dole 

HoUings 

Burdlck 

Domern'cl 

Huddleston 

Byrd. 

Durenberger 

HUT7  F.,  Jr. 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Exon 

Cbafee 

Ford 

Jepsen 

CbilM 

Gam 

Kassebaum 

Pell 

Specter 

Kaitan 

Percy 

Kennedy 

Preisler 

Stevens 

Laxalt 

Proxmj* 

L\igar 

Quayle 

Thuimond 

Matsunasa 

Randolph 

Tscngas 

MBtUngly 

Rle^r.e 

WaUop 

Ueavf 

Both 

Warner 

MltcbeU 

Rue!  man 

Welckar 

Murkowskl 

Sarbanas 

Wullams 

Nlcklea 

Sa33er 

ZorlaalEy 

Nunn 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Baucus 

Hart 

Metzenbaian 

Boren 

Hayaltawa 

Moynihan 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Packwood 

Levin 

Pryor 

East 

Long 

Schmitt 

Glenn 

Mathlae 

SiAflord 

Goldw<ater 

Melcher 

Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  afiOrmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratifi ration  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  of  ratification  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  Pres'dent,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness.   

DEPARTMENTS  OP  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
H.R.  4169,  the  fourth  excepted  commit- 
tee amendment — page  26,  line  3. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
Senator  Holldjgs  and  I  agreed  to  con- 
sider the  committee  amendment  on  page 
26,  line  3. 

The  fourth  excepted  committee 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  "$387,136,000", 
and  insert  "»388376,000": 

UP  AMENDMENT    NO.    633 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickek)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hoixinos  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
623. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  3  strike  "$388,376,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$473,657,000". 

On  page  26,  line  5,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended" insert  "and  of  which  $36,821,000 
shall  remain  avaUable  until  expended  for 
construction". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 


ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clellc 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment,  as  I  understand,  amends 
the  bill  in  two  places.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  "Hie  amendment  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  increases  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  by  $85,181,000.  Of 
the  additional  amounts  provided, 
$50,181,030  is  for  restoration  of  necessary 
enforcement  capability  and  positions 
and  for  emergency  requirements  neces- 
sitated by  the  continued  influx  of 
Haitian  refugees  in  south  Florida.  The 
remaining  $35,000,000  is  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  detention  facility 
within  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  brings  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  $473,557,- 
000— an  increase  of  $110,181,000  over  the 
{unount  requested  in  the  March  budget 
estimates  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  administration  has  requested 
these  additional  funds  as  psirt  of  its  com- 
prehensive overhaul  of  U.S.  immigration 
and  refugee  policy.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  introduced— together  with 
$25,000,000  provided  by  the  committee — 
accomplishes  the  appropriations  actions 
required  by  this  program,  $42,045,030  is 
targeted  to  provide  effective  border  and 
interior  enforcement  and  restore  posi- 
tions in  adjudications  and  status  vertifi- 
cation;  and  $33,136,000  is  provided  for 
the  detention  of  Haitian  refugees  in 
Krome  North  and  Fort  Allen,  Puerto 
Rico.  In  all,  898  positions  and  179  work- 
years  for  inspections  are  restored. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  are  provid- 
ing $35  million  for  the  construction  of 
a  permanent  INS  detention  facility.  De- 
ta-ls  on  this  project  are  currently  being 
finalized  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
funds  are  recommended  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  we  expect  to  see  these 
details  by  the  time  we  go  to  conference 
on  this  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  indicating  the  distribu- 
tion of  enforcement  and  detention  funds 
under  th=s  amendment  compared  to  the 
committee  recommendation— be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  be=ng  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Wekkir/Hollinis  amendment 


Committee  amendment 


Comparison  by  activities 


Permanent 
positions 


Amount 


Enforcement  proiraro 


Permanent 
positions 


Detention  of  Haitians 


Comparison 


Amount 


Permanent 
positions 


Amount 


Permanent 
pos'tions 


Amount 


Border  enforcement: 

Inspections 

Border  patrol— Immediate.. 
Anlismug|ling 


200 
160 


J5.046 

Id,   - 


102 


Subtotal. 


360 


IS,  148 


167 


Interior  enforcement: 
Border  patrol— Ottier. 
Investigations 


309 


4,327 


18 
121 


Subtotal 

Detention  and  deportation: 

Detention 

Deportation 

Trial  litigation 

Judicial  review 


309 


4,327 


139 


J<,883  _200 

9,939 „ 

583 +7' 

15,405 , -isF 

573 +18 

<.327 J44 4m_ 

4,900 44  -170 


-(163 
-163 
+583 


+257 


+573 
+44 


+617 


105 

22 

10 

7 


4,055 

3,228 

194 


40 

8 

14 

27 


26,343 

3,671 

701 

1,123 


+145 


Subtotal.. 


+30,398 

+6,899 

+895 

+1,  203 


144 


7,557 


89 


31,838 


+233 


+39, 395 


Service  to  the  public: 

Adjudications  operations. 

Status  verification 

Foreign  offices 


200 

3,363 

94 

1,112 

10 

50 

Subtotal — 

Support  operations: 

Construction  and  engineering. 

Data  systems 

Communications 

Records 


304 


4.525 


1.000 


Subtotal. 


1,000 


Program  direction: 
Executive  direction. 
Administration 


Subtotal.. 
Total.... 


973 


25,000 


187                  3.363                       13                     775 +775 

94                  1.112 ^" 

-— -io         -50 

281                    4.475                         13                       775                      -10  +725 

5                38.310  „                    -1-5  +38.310 

I                   3,1« —                     +7  +2  149 

3                   2,764  .f3  +2  764 

JO 208 +J0  +208 

35                 44,431  +35  +4,431 

3                        91 +3  +91 

_7 186 7 479 ^^4 ^65 

10                       277                          7                      479                     +17  +756 

789                 77, 045                      109                 33, 136                      ^^88  +85, 181 


>  Amendment  adds  179  wori<-years. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  As  a  final  word,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  only  say  that  we  all 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  difficult  situation 
presented  by  the  continued  influx  of  il- 
legal refugees  and  aliens  along  our 
southern  coast  and  borders.  This  amend- 
ment responds  to  the  needs  presented  by 
that  situation.  There  is  an  emergency 
which  exists  and  the  amendment  de- 
serves our  support. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  :> 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  decision  to  restore  vital  funds  to 
the  budget  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  to  insure  that 
full-time  INS  positions  will  be  reestab- 
lished at  the  level  originally  contem- 
plated in  the  1982  budget  figures. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  situa- 
tion in  my  home  State  of  Michigan. 
The  combined  traffic  volume  at  the 
Detroit  and  Canada  Tunnel  and  the  Am- 
bassador Bridge  makes  Detroit  the  larg- 
est inland  port  of  entry  on  the  Canadian 
border,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  service 
has  caused  the  manufacturing  and 
trucking  industries  to  divert  traffic  to 
other  points  of  entry. 

Michigan  continues  to  suffer  with  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion—more than  double  the  national 
average— and  yet  Detroit  sits  in  the 
heart  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  Midwest,  greatly  hampered  by  serv- 


ices afforded  by  the  U.S.  Government  In 
expediting  the  movement  of  their  goods 
across  the  border  at  this  point.  The  crip- 
pling effect  of  these  backups  on  the  tour- 
ist and  convention  industry  in  the  area 
is  devastating. 

The  history  of  understaffing  in  Detroit 
INS  has  reached  the  crisis  point.  Mich- 
igan people — Michigan  business — Mich- 
igan security  are  all  directly  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  vacancies  cur- 
rently in  Detroit  INS.  These  vacancies 
should  not  be  filled  with  temporary  em- 
ployees who  enjoy  all  the  benefits  but 
lack  the  skills  and  dedication  of  full- 
time  INS  staff  people. 

In  addition  to  inspection  responsibili- 
ties at  the  borders  of  the  Ambassador 
Bridge  and  the  Detroit- Windsor  Tunnel, 
INS  staff  are  responsible  for  border 
crossings  in  Port  Huron,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  a  seaport  and  an  international 
airport  in  Michigan,  and  for  processing 
nearly  34.noo  cases  annually. 

The  situation  is  outrageous  in  Michi- 
gan. Restoration  of  INS  funds  is  crucial. 
Vital  to  the  automobile  industry,  the 
trucking  industry,  tourism  and  conven- 
tions, the  import-export  business  and 
vital  to  security  to  deter  increased  drugs 
and  undesirables  admitted,  to  insure  the 
removal  of  illegal  entrants  quickly  and 
to  prevent  riots  and  disturbances  as  we 
have  experienced  in  the  Detroit- Windsor 
Tunnel  when  motorists  were  forced  to 
endure  long  lines  and  long  waits  to  cross 
the  border. 


Also  of  great  import  to  the  upgrad- 
ing and  direction  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  is  the  ex- 
peditious naming  of  a  new,  qualified 
commissioner  of  that  agency  and  con- 
firmation of  that  person. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
restoration  of  these  funds,  nomination 
and  confirmation  of  a  new  commissioner 
to  guide  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  into  full  service  Is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  indeed  the  entire  Nation.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  there  is  no  further 
debate,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
E^sT),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
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that  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Canmon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  MoYNraAN) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin )  are  absent 

'  because  of  illness. 

I  runner  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Bauccs)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lugar).  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  not  voted  who  wish 

-to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  375  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Abdnor 

Andrew! 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Ctiafee 

Chilea 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Denton 

Ekjdd 

Dole 


Armstrong 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Dixon 
Domenlcl 
Exon 
Oam 


Durenl>erger 

Eab'lelon 

Ford 

Oorton 

Hatneld 

HawUna 

Ho  lings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johns'nn 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

La::alt 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mitchell 

NAYS— 23 

Gra$sley 

Hatch 

HefUn 

Heinz 

Helms 

Jepsen 

Kafiten 

McClure 


Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Preosler 

Randolph 

Klegle 

Rudman 

SarbttoM 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

TEOngas 

Welcker 


Pro-'mlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Specter 

Symms 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorl&aky 


NOT  VOTING — 23 


Baker 

Baucus 

Bores 

Cannon 

Cranston 

East 

Glenn 

Goldwater 


Hart 

Hayakawa 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathlaa 

Mattingly 

Melcher 


Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Packwood 

Pryor 

Salter 

Schmitt 

Williams 


So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
623)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICJKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  having 
conferred  with  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  series  of 
noncontroversial  amendments  which  will 
be  attended  to  here  in  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon. 

On  behalf  of  the  leadership.  I  urge  all 
Senators  who  have  such  amendments  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  offer  them. 


Under  the  circumstances,  there  will  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  fourth  committeee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  on  the  fourth  com- 
mittee amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  as  amended. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  several  amendments  scheduled 
to  be  offered.  I  agreed  for  Senator  Wal- 
lop to  proceed  and  then  Senator  Hud- 
dleston, who  has  been  waiting  a  long 
time.  I  wonder  if  we  might  proceed  with 
Senator  Wallop  and  then  go  to  Sena- 
tor Huddleston.  They  will  require  about 
2  minutes. 

By  agreement  with  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  committee  amenament 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

W  AKXNDIIENT  NO.  e24 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  conversion  of  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  Weather  Service  Fore- 
casting OtBce  to  a  weather  service  otHce) 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 

and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wai.i,op) 

proposes  an  unprmted  amendment  numbered 

624. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  12.  strike  the  following: 
••$835,390,000"  and  msert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$835,482,000." 

On  page  6,  line  13,  after  the  comma  Insert 
the  following:  •'of  which  $92,000  shall  t>e 
avaUable  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  the 
Cheyenne  Weather  Service  Forecasting  Office 
located  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  to  a  weather 
service  office." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence, this  adds  $92,000  to  maintain  one 
full-time  weather  forecasting  office  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming  and  prevents  it 
from  being  reverted  to  a  weather  service 
office  from  its  present  status  as  a  weather 
forecasting  office. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  acceptable  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

Again,  on  these  matters  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  judgments  are  made  by 
those  Senators  representing  the  con- 
stituencies. I  am  more  than  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  this  side. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  report  that  the  amendment 


touches  a  section  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  amended  previously.  It  would  take 
unanimous  consent  lor  the  amendment 
to  oe  m  order. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  m  order.  

Tne  PKESIDING  OFFKJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 

Mr.  WaijJjOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  having  been  stated  and  no 
objection  having  been  raised,  I  move 
adoption  oi  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
f uriner  aeoai/e  .■•  u  noi,  me  question  is  on 
agreemg  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  624)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEiCx^R.  iAi.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FOURTH     EXCEPTED     COMMnTEE     AMENDMENT 

PAGE  26,  LINE  3 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  A.entucky,  I  ask  that  committee 
amendment  No.  4,  a&  amended,  be  agreed 
to. 

In  explanation  to  my  colleagues,  that 
is  the  amendment  which  we  just  dis- 
cussed concerning  the  INS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  fourth  excepted  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

VP  AMENDMENT  NO.  62S 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  t!-.e  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  each  should  provide,  upon  re- 
quest, certain  written  information  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  imprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion.    _^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Kentucky    (Mr.   Hud- 
dleston) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
num*5ered  625. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  55.  between  lines  12  and  13.  Insert 
the   following: 

Sec  509.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  each  should  provide  any  member  of 
Congress,  upon  request  with  any  letter,  mem- 
orandum, cablegram,  telegram,  or  other 
written  information  in  possession  of  the 
department  of  which  he  is  the  head,  under 
aoproorlate  restrictions  to  protect  the  con- 
fl^fentlalltv  of  such  information,  if  such 
written  information  relates — 

(1)  to  consideration  by  any  department. 
R<'encv.  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  of  whether  an  alien  emigrating  from 
another  country  is  properly  classlfled  as  a 
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refugee  under  the  Immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(2)  to  the  role  played  by  the  United  States 
refugee  resettlement  program  In  encouraging 
emigration. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  now  pending,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  ofiQcials  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  supply  Members 
of  the  Congress  with  all  available  in- 
formation relating  to  the  classification 
of  refugees  from  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam  so  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  make  an  appropriate 
determination  as  to  the  cost  associated 
with  the  refugee  program.  It  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I 
move  its  adoption.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
we  are  fully  In  the  comer  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
this  issue.  The  only  thing  that  I  regret 
is  that  he  has  to  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  get  the  information  he  seeks. 
They  should  have  given  it  to  him  in  the 
first  place. 

I  support  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  625)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

"nie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tTP  AMENDMENT   626 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  again  a  pay  raise  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  Intent  of  Congress) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  626. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

On  page  52,  insert  between  lines  14  and 
16,  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  increase,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Title,  any  salary  of  any  Federal 


judge  or  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  specifically  authorized  by 
Ace  of  Congress  hereafter  enacted;  provided, 
further,  that  nothing  in  this  limitation  shall 
be  construed  to  reduce  any  salary  which  may 
be  In  effect  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
Title  nor  shall  this  limitation  be  construed 
in  any  manner  to  reduce  the  salary  of  any 
Federal  judge  or  of  any  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  yield,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside.  This  request  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  It  is  an  amendment  which 
would  put  an  end  to  automatic,  back- 
door pay  raises  for  Federal  judges. 

The  amendment  addresses  a  major 
problem  with  e.xisting  legislation,  a  vir- 
tually automatic  annual  salary  increase 
built  into  the  present  statutory  system. 
Under  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of- 
Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1975  and  the 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970,  each  year 
the  President  passes  on  to  Congress  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  increasing  judicial  salaries. 

Should  Congress  manage  not  to  vote 
down  these  increases  before  midnight  on 
September  30  of  a  given  year,  they  auto- 
maticaUy  take  efifect  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  year  Congress  missed  the 
deadline  by  only  27  minutes  and,  in  an 
effort  to  give  effect  to  its  intent  to  cap 
judicial  salaries,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
stop  the  clock  before  midnight.  Despite 
this  last  minute  rush  of  activity  and  even 
though  salary  increases  for  other  Federal 
employees  were  capped,  the  country  has 
still  been  saddled  with  judicial  salary  in- 
creases that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
authorize. 

The  reason  is  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  last  winter  in  the  case  of  United 
States  v.  Will,  449  U.S.  200.  There,  the 
Court  ruled  that  article  in  of  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  alteration  of  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  Judges  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1  because  the  new  rates  vest  on  that 
date.  At  present,  a  failure  by  Congress  to 
move  quickly  enough,  even  though  a  de- 
lay of  only  a  few  minutes,  can  have 
harmful  consequences  for  congressional 
budget  plans. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this  sit- 
uation by  prohibiting  judicial  pay  in- 
creases unless  they  were  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  op- 
pose pay  increases  for  Federal  judges 
or  Members  of  Congress,  but  it  seems 
to  me — I  note  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  has  been  the  leader 
in  this  effort,  is  here — we  have  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  reason  to  the  entire 
system.  This  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  this  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  626)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tn>  AMENDMENT   627 

(Purpose:   To  end  chemical  and  biological 
warfare) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressles)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  627. 

On  page  55,  between  lines  12  and  13,  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  509.  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that 
funds  provided  for  In  this  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended to  further  Intelligence  activity  to 
collect  Information  regarding  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  Yellow  Rain,  against  the  peo- 
ples of  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  Asia 
and  to  Implement  prompt  negotiations  with 
other  nations  to  bring  about  an  end  to  their 
use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  debate  the 
amendment,  the  Chair  asks  the  manager 
of  the  biU 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pose this  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  use  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Southwest  Asia.  It  provides  that  the 
State  Department  intensify  its  intelli- 
gence collection  efforts  in  the  area  and 
also  undertake  appropriate  negotiations 
to  inquire  into  and  bring  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  these  terrifying  kinds  of  warfare, 
warfare  that  is  being  waged  in  many 
cases  against  defenseless  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  I  chaired 
hearings  before  the  Conmiittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  "yellow  rain,"  the  use 
of  a  new  type  of  chemical  which  has 
apparently  been  designed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  is  reported  to  be  currently  in 
use  against  tribesmen  in  Afghanistan, 
Laos,  Cambodia — or  Kampuchea  as  it  is 
now  called. 

There  was  substantial  evidence  pre- 
sented at  these  hearings.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  concluded  that,  after  5 
years  of  research,  it  is  certain  that  a 
chemical  form  of  weapon  has  been 
sprayed  upon  villagers  from  low-  and 
slow-jlying  aircraft  and  that  this  is  the 
first  use  on  a  large  scale  of  chemical  war- 
fare in  the  world  since  World  War  I. 

Allegations  that  the  Soviets  are  using 
or  supplying  new  and  terrible  poisons  or 
toxins  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
their  enemies  are  thoroughly  frighten- 
ing. They  are  frightening  because  the 
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evidence  Indicates  that  a  new  weapon  has 
joined  an  already  terrifying  arsenal  of 
world  weaponry,  and  one  that  unscrupu- 
lous nations  and  even  terrorist  groups 
may  acquire  without  great  effort. 

It  is  also  frightening  in  a  general  sense 
that  vicious  fighting  of  any  kind  contin- 
ues against  the  Laotians,  Cambodians, 
and  Afghans,  who  are  justly  struggling 
against  the  yoke  of  foreign  and  domestic 
oppressors. 

These  reports  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  have  tremendous  impli- 
cations for  arms  control.  The  allegation 
that  mycotoxins,  generally  described  as 
"yellow  rain,"  are  being  used  against  the 
peoples  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Afghan- 
istan, if  it  can  be  proved,  would  repre- 
sent a  clear  breach  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925,  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972.  and  customary  in- 
ternational law. 

It  would  call  into  question  the  advis- 
ability of  signing  any  arms  control  treaty 
that  did  not  have  strict  verification  pro- 
visions. In  a  broader  sense,  it  would  open 
the  troublesome  question  of  interna- 
tional enforcement  provisions  against 
nations  that  violate  international  law. 
Let  no  one  accuse  us  of  being  silent  in 
the  face  of  a  new  kind  of  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  very  im- 
portant to  note  the  significance  of  the 
U.S.  Government  announcement  that  it 
had  concluded  that  "yellow  rain"  has 
been  used.  I  was  happy  to  see,  there  have 
been  editorials  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  articles 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  across  our  Nation,  reporting 
this  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  these  newspaper  re- 
ports be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  11,  1081] 
Rain  of  Terkob 

Two  months  ago.  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Haig  made  headlines  with  the  charge 
that  while  the  United  States  is  often  Judged 
by  a  "super-critical  standard."  the  Soviet 
Union  was  conducting  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  without  public 
knowledge  or  complaint.  The  charge  dealt 
specifically  with  the  use  of  deadly  trlchotbe- 
cene  toxins  produced  by  a  type  of  fungus. 

The  evidence  at  that  time  was  fairly  flimsy. 
The  mycotoxins  bad  been  found  in  only  a 
single  sample  of  leaf  and  stem.  Crucial  "neg- 
ative controls,"  showing  that  the  substances 
were  not  present  in  areas  that  had  not  been 
attacked,  were  unaccountably  missing.  State- 
ments tha/t  this  fungus  is  not  naturaUy 
found  In  Southeast  Asia  were  premature  and. 
as  it  turns  out.  incorrect. 

Now,  however,  the  missing  evidence  has 
been  supplied.  The  government  announced 
yesterday  that  a  comblnaition  of  fotir  myco- 
toxins, aU  from  different  strains  of  the 
fungus,  has  been  found  in  samples  taken 
from  both  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  The  sam- 
ples include  water  and  scrapings  from  rocks, 
In  addition  to  vegetation.  The  negative  con- 
trols confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  chemical 
tests.  The  mixture  of  four  different  toxins 
provides  additional  confirmation  that  the 
findings  are  not  the  result  of  even  the  moet 
bizarre  natural  outbreak.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Richard  Burt  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  "The  signifi- 


cance of  this  discovery  .  .  .  can  be  simply 
stated.  We  had  solved  the  mystery.  We  had 
fitted  together  the  Jigsaw  puzzle  which  had 
bedeviled  us  for  five  years." 

The  evidence  that  a  biological  weapon  Is 
being  used  now,  therefore,  seems  solid.  There 
Is  no  comparably  firm  evidence  tying  pe- 
sponsiblllty  for  its  use  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  there  is  very  strong  suggestive  evidence. 
Though  the  toxins  have  reportedly  been 
sprayed  by  local  forces,  Soviet  chemical  war- 
fare experts  are  known  to  be  in  the  area. 
Faculties  capable  of  mass-producing  the 
fungus  and  extracting  the  toxin  are  known 
to  exist  In  the  Soviet  Union,  some,  according 
to  Mr.  Burt  "under  military  control  and 
with  heavy  military  guard."  No  such  facili- 
ties are  known  to  exist  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  directing  a  vicious  campaign 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  in  one  of 
the  most  remote  areas  of  the  world  against 
people  unable  to  protect  themselves  or  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  to  them.  This 
warfare,  moreover,  is  in  direct  violation  of 
international  agreements  signed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  government's  information 
merits  the  most  serious  possible  internation- 
al inquiry  to  prove  or  disprove  the  charges 
and  to  hold  the  Soviet  Union  accountable 
for  a  fiagrant  violation  of  an  arms  control 
agreement. 

As  the  administration  correctly  empha- 
sizes, this  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  seen  as 
a  U.S.-Sovlet  confrontation.  The  United  Na- 
tions committee  of  Inquiry  Is  therefore  the 
correct  body  to  bring  the  Investigation  to  a 
prompt  conclusion.  The  United  States'  Job 
Is  to  make  it  plain  that  this  Sovle>t  warfare 
is  an  attack  on  the  integrity  of  all  nations 
and  International  agreements,  as  well  as  on, 
in  Franklin  Roosevelt's  words,  "the  general 
opinion  of  civUized  mankind." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  11,  1981] 
New   Data   Found   on    Toxic    "Rain" — U.S. 

Sats    Samples    Link   Soviets    to    Use  of 

Poison  Weapon 

(By  Philip  J.  Hilts) 

State  Department  officials  have  produced 
new  physical  evidence,  which  they  describe 
as  a  "smoking  gun,"  to  support  their  claims 
that  biological  warfare  campaigns  lin'-ed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  are  being  waged  In  South- 
east Asia  with  the  deadly  new  weapon  called 
"yellow  rain." 

Four  weeks  ago,  an  announcement  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr.  that  the 
State  Department  had  Its  first  "physical 
evidence"  to  substantiate  charges  of  bio- 
logical warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  was  met 
with  skepticism,  primarily  becavse  of  the 
nature  of  that  evidence — a  single  broken 
leaf  and  a  few  stray  green  bits  from  another 
leaf. 

"We  now  have  the  smoking  gun,"  Rlcbard 
Burt,  the  State  De'^artment's  director  of 
politico-military  affairs,  told  the  arms  con- 
trol subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  yesterday. 

"We  now  ^are  four  seoarate  pieces  of 
physical  evidence.  We  may  soon  have  more, 
as,  I  regret  to  say,  chemical  attacks  have 
been  reported  in  Laos  and  Kamnuchea 
[Cambodia]  within  the  last  month,"  Burt 
said. 

Even  the  most  persistent  critic  of  the  earlv 
evidence  indicated  that  the  new  material 
might  change  his  oinlon.  Dr.  Matthew 
Meselson,  a  biochemist  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, testified  that  he  "would  recom- 
mend caution  on  the  ai^estion  of  whether 
trlcothecene  toxins  have  been  used  In  South- 
east >sla  .  .  .  although  tv^e  preliminary 
evidence  indicates  that  they  have." 

Four  different  poisons  caused  trl- 
cothecene toTins  and  made  from  a  fundus, 
are  the  ae«nts  that  Burt  said  are  "wea'ions 
outlawd  by  mankind,  weipons  successfully 
banned    from    the    battlefields   of    the    In- 


dustrialized world  for  over  five  decades" 
and  which  now  are  used,  "against  unso- 
phisticated and  defenseless  people,  in  cam- 
paigns of  mounting  extermination  which  are 
being  conducted  In  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea. . . ." 

Burt  said  that  the  new  biological  weapons 
are  Indirectly  linked  to  the  Soviets  In 
several  wa3m: 

Planes  Identified  as  Soviet  AN2  crop-dust- 
ing type  airplanes  have  been  droppmg  the 
■yellow  rain,"  particularly  on  the  Hmong 
hill  peo-Jle  of  Laos. 

The  Soviets  have  many  scientific  papers 
on  the  subject  of  trlcothecene  toxins,  in- 
cluding papers  on  the  mass  production  of 
these  poisons. 

The  Soviets  have  the  facilities  to  grow  the 
fungus  that  produces  the  poison,  and  the 
eoulpment  to  extract  and  purify  It.  "There 
exist.  In  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  faculties 
in  Southeast  Asia  capable  of  producing  the 
moia  and  extracting  the  .  .  .  toxins  in  the 
ouintltles  in  which  they  are  being  used." 
Burt  said. 

"There  Is  clearly  a  link  with  the  Soviet 
Union,"  he  said.  "We  at  a  minimum  believe 
the  Soviets  .  .  .  could  stop  its  use  If  they 
desire." 

Some  of  the  new  evidence,  water  from  a 
stagnant  pond  In  a  Cambodian  vlUage,  was 
collected  some  months  ago.  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  first  leaf  and  stem  sample. 
The  water  sample  contained  66  parts  per 
million  of  a  trlcothecene.  deoxynlvalenol, 
several  times  the  lethal  amount. 

Two  other  samples  of  "yellow  powder,"  or 
trlcothecene  toxins,  were  taken  from  rocks 
after  two  gas  attacks  in  Laos.  One  had  ISO 
parts  per  million  of  T2,  dozens  of  times  more 
than  the  amounts  In  natural  outbreaks  of 
the  fungus  poisoning  and  more  than  20 
times  the  amount  needed  to  kill  humans. 

Since  the  fungus  is  known  to  grow  In  the 
soil,  attacking  the  roots  of  plants.  Dr.  Chester 
Mlrocha  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  testi- 
fied that  he  did  not  believe  the  trlcothecenes 
would  be  found  naturally  in  leaf,  water,  or 
rock  samples.  Mlrocha's  laboratory  identified 
the  toxins  in  the  samples  gathered  frofh 
Southeast  Asia. 

He  added  that  a  Laotian  pilot,  a  defector, 
who  fiew  on  some  of  the  gas  attacks,  and 
captured  soldiers  have  bolstered  the  accounts 
of  refugees.  Burt  also  noted  one  detail  he 
considered  especially  convincing — that  when 
the  water  sample  was  being  brought  back, 
a  man  s'JlUed  some  of  it  on  his  clothes  and 
quickly  came  down  with  symptoms  of  trl- 
cothecene poisoning. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  11,  1981] 

VS.  Finds  Chemi::al  Warfare  Toxins  in 

Indochina 

(By  David  Shribman) 

Washington,  Nov.  10. — The  State  Depart- 
ment said  today  that  it  had  evidence.  In  the 
form  of  new  samples  of  rocks,  leaves  and 
water  from  Southeast  Asia,  that  chemical 
warfare  agents  had  been  used  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

Richard  Burt,  director  of  the  department's 
Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs,  said  an 
analysis  of  the  samples  confirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  toxic  chemicals.  Fe  said  they  were 
being  used  against  people  resisting  Vietnam- 
ese control  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  He  said 
that  even  if  the  agents  were  being  used 
"by  indigenous  forces,"  the  Soviet  Union  was 
advising  the  forces  and  "controlling  chemi- 
cal warfare  in  Southeast  Asia." 

"We  now  have  the  smoking  gun."  he  saiid, 
referring  in  testimony  before  a  Senate  arms 
control  subcommittee  to  evidence  of  chemi- 
cal warfare.  "We  now  have  four  separate 
pieces  of  physical  evidence." 

Mr.  Burt  also  testified  that  the  United 
States  had  "concluded  that  chemical  weapons 
are  being  used  In  Afghanistan,  but  we  have 
no  evidence." 
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The  chemical  attacks  are  often  known  as 
"yellow  rain"  because  of  the  color  of  the 
chemical  particles  landing  on  roof-tope  and 
vegetaUon.  American  officials  have  received 
reports  of  chemical  warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  but  until  re- 
cently have  had  no  physical  evidence. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr. 
sa\d  in  a  speech  on  Sept.  12  in  West  Berlin 
tbit  the  United  States  had  physical  evidence 
that  poisonous  chemicals  were  being  used  In 
Southeast  Asia.  A  day  later,  the  State  Depart- 
ment presented  an  analysis  of  one  leaf  sam- 
ple taken  In  March  In  Cambodia,  or  Kampu- 
chea as  It  is  also  known,  near  the  Thai 
border. 

One  of  the  new  samples  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Burt  today  was  said  to  be  water  taken  from 
the  same  village.  He  said  the  others  were 
from  sites  of  separate  attacks  in  Iaos. 

Mr.  Burt  said  the  samples  revealed  "very 
high  quantities"  of  chemicals  known  as  trl- 
chothecene  mycotoxlns.  Exposure  to  the 
chemicals  cavtses  vomiting.  Itching,  dizziness 
and  death. 

LOCATION   OP   PRODUCTION    PLANTS 

"Over  the  past  five  years,  and  perhaps 
longer,  weapons  outlawed  by  mankind,  weap- 
ons successfully  banned  from  the  battlefields 
of  the  Industrialized  world  for  over  five  de- 
cades, have  been  used  against  unsophisti- 
cated and  defenseless  people  In  campaigns  of 
mounting  extermination  which  are  being 
conducted  In  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  more  re- 
cently In  Afghanistan."  he  said. 

Mr.  Burt  testified  that  tests  of  other  soli 
and  vegetation  samples  from  the  same  areas 
of  Southeast  Asia  Indicated  that  they  were 
free  of  the  toxic  chemicals.  He  said  this  was 
evidence  that  they  did  not  occur  naturally 
there. 

Mr.  Burt  said  the  State  Department  had 
been  unable  to  find  any  facilities  in  South- 
east Asia  capable  of  producing  the  mold  and 
extracting  the  mycotoxlns  In  the  quantities 
the  United  States  be'levcd  they  were  being 
used.  Such  facilities  do  exist  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  said,  adding  that  they  were  "under 
military  control  and  with  heavy  military 
guard." 

He  said  that  Soviet  chemical  experts  had 
Inspected  several  places  in  Southeast  Asia 
where  lethal  and  nonlethal  chemicals  were 
stockpiled. 

Until  the  samples  were  obtained,  charges 
that  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  client  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  were  using  chemical  weapons 
were  based  on  reports  of  refugees.  Journalists 
and  other  observers.  The  first  victims  were 
believed  to  be  highland  tribal  people  such  as 
the  Meos,  who  have  long  resisted  Communist 
forces  in  Laos. 

The  chemical  attacks,  according  to  ac- 
counts provided  to  the  State  Department, 
were  conducted  by  low-flying  aircraft,  in- 
cluding a  blDlane  that  is  used  as  a  crop 
duster  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  192.'5  outlaws  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  In  warfare  and  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  of  1972  for- 
bids the  production,  stockpiling  or  transfer 
of  toxic  weanons.  The  agreements,  signed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam,  do  not,  how- 
ever, provide  for  verification. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
continue  to  raise  questions  concerning 
"yellow  rain."  I  shall  continue  to  look 
Into  the  allegations  of  this  chem'cal  and 
b'olofTlcnl  wnrfare.  As  T  have  roted  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  signatories  to  aere«»ments  not  to  en- 
gage in  or  to  produce  th's  tyoe  of  mate- 
rial. We  are  faced  with  the  question 
whether  we  should  enter  into  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  Soviets  at  a 
time  when  they  are  not  ailowins  inter- 
national inspection  regarding  the  alle- 


gations that  mycotoxlns  are  being  used. 

I  say  our  Oovemment  must  insist, 
through  its  representative  at  the  U.N. 
and  elsewhere,  that  there  be  verification, 
that  international  inspectors  be  able  to 
examine  some  of  the  areas  and  some  of 
the  damage  that  has  been  caused.  So  far, 
those  requests  have  been  refused. 

This  amendment  Is  a  further  step  in 
highlighting  the  campaign  to  bring  this 
to  the  public's  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  astounded 
at  how  little  public  attention  and  how 
little  media  attention  there  has  been  to 
what  is  happening  in  Kampuchea  and 
the  holocaust  that  is  occurring.  We  talk 
much  about  the  awful  holocaust  of 
World  War  II.  But  now  there  is  evidence 
that  in  the  past  5  years,  a  new  holocaust 
exists  in  which  great  number  of  inno- 
cent people  are  being  killed  and  maimed. 
This  holocaust  has  been  occurring,  how- 
ever, with  very  little  comment  from  the 
Western  World. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  ter- 
rible new  weapon  could  be  used  in  West- 
em  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  at 
some  future  time.  Therefore,  we  must 
wake  up  to  what  is  happening  regarding 
yellow  rain. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  to  both 
the  minority  and  majority  regarding 
this  amendment.  I  commend  them  and 
their  staffs.  I  believe  I  have  general 
agreement  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill  have  considered  the 
amendment,  and  we  are  pleased  to  con- 
cur in  it.  

The  PRE3IDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  627)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TENTH      EXCEPTED      COMMnTEE      AMENDMETTT 

PACE    63.    LINES    11    TmOUGH    15 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  53,  committee 
amendment  No.  10. 

The  PRESIDIITG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  authority.  The  amendment 
is  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  No.  10  be  tabled  and 
the  succeeding  sections  be  renumbered 
accordingly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion then  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  10th  committee 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimouj  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  dated  October  27, 
1981,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Marx 
Hatfield,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriation  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettor 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Departicsmt  OP  Jusncx, 

OPTICX   or    LXCIBLATIVX   AVPABS, 

Wathington.  D.C..  October  27,  198t. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hattizld, 
Chairman,    Committee    on,   AppropriatioTU, 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  regarding  I  506  of 
US..  4169.  the  House  of  Representatives' 
version  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State  and  related  agencies 
and  for  the  Judiciary.  We  strongly  oppose 
this  provision  because  it  raises  serious  con- 
stitutional questions,  which  I  wUl  elaborate 
upon  below. 

Section  606  reads  as  follows: 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  this  Act  shall  b« 
available  to  Implement,  administer,  or  en- 
force any  regulation  which  has  been  disap- 
proved pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval duly  adopted  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  law  of  the  United  States." 

This  provision  starts  with  the  premise 
that  certain  funds  may  be  "appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  thU  Act"  for 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  by  the  named 
agencies.  Absent  application  of  section  606. 
It  thus  may  be  assumed  that  It  would  be 
perfectly  legal  for  one  of  the  named  agen- 
cies to  spend  money  appropriated  by  HJl. 
4169  to  enforce  a  given  regulation.  However. 
If  the  regulation  subsequently  were  disap- 
proved "pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  dlssp- 
pro  al  adopted  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable law  of  the  United  States,"  under 
section  506  It  would  no  longer  be  legal  for 
the  agency  to  espend  money  to  enforce  the 
regulation.  Accordingly,  under  the  terms 
of  section  605,  such  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing a  regulation  would  have  the  effect  of 
amending  HJl.  4169  to  limit  the  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  by  that  bill  In  a  man- 
ner not  set  forth  In  H.R.  4169  Itself.^ 

The  constltutlonaiuy  of  the  application  of 
section  505  will  turn  on  the  question  whether 
a  "resolution  of  disapproval  duly  adopted  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  law  of  the 

>  Section  506  reaches  any  regulation  of  an 
agency  covered  by  H.R.  4169  "which  has 
been  disapproved"  by  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. It  might  be  read  to  apply  only  to 
any  regulation  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4169.  "has  been  disapproved" 
m  such  manner  (emphasis  added).  If  that 
were  the  limit  of  5  505.  we  might  react  differ- 
ently with  respect  to  the  constitutional  Issues 
because,  as  construed,  it  might  not  be  viewed 
as  an  unconstitutional  attempt  to  authorize 
legislative  action  by  a  pro-edure  inconsistent 
with  »rt  I.  5  7  CIS.  2  &  3  and  in  a  manner  in- 
consUtent  with  the  separation  of  powers. 
The  reason  for  this  result  is  that  anv  regula- 
tion which  "has  been  disapproved"  at  the 
time  of  the  passafje  of  H.R.  4169  would  be 
readily  identifiable,  and  the  words  used  in 
S  505  to  identify  such  regulations  could  be 
viewed  as  simply  an  Indirect  way  of  naming 
the  regulations.  Limiting  the  reach  of  i  505 
In  that  manner  would  alter  the  constitu- 
tional issue  arising  when  the  provision  Is 
read,  as  would  be  consistent  with  its  lan- 
guage, to  authorize  a  future  resolution  that 
would  have  indenendentlv  binding  effect.  It 
is  this  latter  interpretation  that  raises  the 
constitutional  difficulties  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  letter. 
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United  States"  Is  a  Joint  resolution,  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  approval  or  veto,  or 
a  resolution  adopted  by  a  means  short  of  the 
plenary  legislative  process,  jn  view  of  Its 
generality,  the  provision's  language  appar- 
ently would  comprehend  either  process.^  To 
the  extent  that  a  resolution  Is  adopted  for 
purposes  of  section  605  by  any  means  short 
of  the  plenary  legislative  process,  the  appli- 
cation of  section  605  would  be  unconsUtu- 
tlonal,  for  It  would  seek  to  authorize  legis- 
lative action  by  a  procedure  contrary  to  that 
explicitly  stated  In  the  Constitution.  See 
Art.  I,  section  7.  Cls.  2  and  3.  First,  It  is  clear 
that  a  disapproval  resolution  which  Is  to 
have  a  binding  effect  on  the  Executive 
Branch  in  Its  execution  of  the  law  by  means 
of  regulation  Is  an  exercise  of  Congress"  leg- 
islative power.  Given  that  that  la  the  case, 
such  action  must  follow  the  plenary  legis- 
lative process,  which  calls  for  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
presentation  of  the  Item  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  veto.  See  Art.  I,  section  7, 
CIS.  2  and  3.  Furthermore,  If  a  resolution  for 
purposes  of  section  605  were  to  be  character- 
ized not  as  legislative  action  governed  by  the 
procedures  of  Art.  I,  section  7,  Cls.  2  and  3, 
but  rather  as  executive  action,  such  action 
would  be  unconstitutional  as  an  attempted 
usujpatlon  by  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
core  functions  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
which  Include  making  decisions  regarding 
the  exewtlon  of  the  law  by  regulation.  See 
Buckley  v.  VaZeo,  424  U.S.  1  (1976).  There- 
fore, unless  section  505  is  to  be  confined  in 
Its  exercise  to  Joint  resolutions,  section  505 
Is  fundamentally  Inconsistent  with  central 
Constitutional  principles  controlling  the 
exercise  of  legislative  power  and  the  rela- 
tion between  that  power  and  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  Executive. 

It  would  be  no  response  to  suggest  that 
appropriations  measures  are  In  some  ways 
distinguishable  from  other  bUls  and  thus 
should  not  be  treated  like  other  bills  for 
purposes  of  constitutional  analysis.  First, 
what  is  of  concern  here  is  not  any  language 
of  the  appropriations  bill  Itself  that  would 
have  Immediately  binding  effect  on  the  EIx- 
eoutlve  Tj'-anch.  Such  language.  If  H.R.  4169 
were  enacted,  would  be  adopted  constitu- 
tionally pursuaoit  to  the  plenary  legislative 
process.  What  Is  of  chief  concern  to  us  is 
the  bill's  contemplation  of  a  future  resolu- 
tion that  would,  pursuant  to  section  506, 
purport  to  have  binding  legislative  effect  on 
the  Executive  Branch.  In  addition,  and  criti- 
cally, appropriations  bills  are  not  to  be  view- 
ed In  a  light  different  from  that  focused  on 
other  legislative  measures  by  the  procedural 
requirements  applicable  to  exercises  of  legis- 
lative power  and  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  As  Attorney  Oeneral  William 
D.  Mitchell  wrrote  In  1933: 

"Congress  holds  the  purse  strings,  and  It 
may  grant  or  withhold  appropriations  as  It 
chooses,  and  when  making  an  appropriation, 
may  direct  the  purposes  to  which  the  appro- 
priation shaU  be  devoted  and  Impose  con- 


»The  phrase  "resolution  of  disapproval 
duly  adopted  In  accordance  with  the  applica- 
ble law  of  the  United  States"  Is  plainly  broad 
enough  to  Include  a  lolnt  resolution,  which 
Is  a  constitutionally  appropriate  means  for 
the  exercise  of  legislative  power  since  It  In- 
volves adherance  to  the  plenary  legislative 
process  and  thus  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  law  of  the  land.  See  Art.  I,  section  7, 
Cls.  2  and  3:  Enactment  of  a  Law,  S.  Doc. 
No.  15,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  2  (1979).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quoted  phrase  also  could 
comprehend  a  resolution  adopted  by  less 
than  the  plenary  legislative  process,  such  as 
a  simple  resolution  passed  by  one  House  of 
Congress  or  a  concurrent  esolutlon  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  when  such  a 
resolution  Is  purportedly  authorized  by 
atatute. 


dltlons  In  respect  to  Its  use.  provided  always 
that  the  conditions  do  not  require  operation 
of  the  Oovemment  in  a  way  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution.  Congress  may  not^  by  con- 
ditions attached  to  appropriations,  provide 
for  a  discharge  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.  If  such  a  practice  were  per- 
missible. Congress  could  subvert  the  Consti- 
tution. It  might  make  appropriations  on  con- 
dition that  the  executive  department  abro- 
gate its  functions,  (emphasis  added)  ' 

See  also  United  States  v.  Lovett.  328  U.S. 
303  (1946)  (establishing  the  principle  that 
exercises  of  Congress'  spending  power  must 
be  scrutinized  in  terms  of  other  applicable 
constitutional  requirements):  Buckley  v. 
Valeo,  supra,  424  VS.  at  132  (stating  that 
Congress  may  not  exercise  Its  powers  "in 
such  a  manner  as  to  offend  .  .  .  constitu- 
tional restrictions  stemming  from  the  sep- 
aration of  powers") . 

Accordingly,  to  the  extent  that  section  505 
would  provide  that  no  agency  receiving  ap- 
propriations under  HJl.  4169  may  expend  ap- 
propriated funds  to  enforce  a  regulation  dis- 
approved by  a  resolution  adopted  by  means 
short  of  the  plenary  legislative  process,  we 
believe  that  that  sedition  Is  unconstitutional. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  with 
this  letter  two  statements  by  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Olson  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  that  discuss  thor- 
oughly the  constitutional  problems  with  pro- 
visions calling  for  legislative  action  short  of 
passage  by  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  pres- 
entation to  the  President.  The  first  state- 
ment was  presented  on  April  23,  1981.  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agency  Administration  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee;  the  second 
was  presented  on  October  7,  1981  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  In  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell, 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs. 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  croceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SIXTH  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT PACE 

31,    LINES    22    THROUGH    24 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  as  to  what  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  excepted  committee 
amendment  No.  6  on  page  31,  lines  22 
through  24. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  31,  strike  line  22,  through  and 
Including  line  24; 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
ceive that  this  is  the  last  amendment 
that  we  could  bring  up.  and  it  will  be 
the   pending   amendment   on    Monday 

"37  Op.  A.G.  56,  61  (1933).  The  Attorney 
General  concluded  that  Conjrress  could  not 
constitutionally  condition  an  appropriation 
for  refunds  of  erroneously  collected  taxes  on 
a  requirement  that  a  Joint  Congressional 
committee  decide  the  amount  of  each  refund 
to  be  granted. 


when  we  resume  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

rEOERAL   SHIP   FINANCING   FT7ND   PROVISION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  several 
Members  have  expressed  concern  over  a 
provision  in  H.R.  4169  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund.  Page  13, 
lines  10  through  22  of  the  bill  would,  for 
the  first  time,  place  an  annual  limit  on 
the  amount  of  ship  construction  loans 
which  the  Maritime  Administration  may 
guarantee  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Sena- 
tors Packwood,  Stevens,  iNOtnfE,  and  I 
are  critical  of  this  unprecedented  provi- 
sion. 

First,  the  authorizing  statute  creating 
the  title  XI  program  does  not  give  the 
Appropriations  Committee  authority  to 
set  annual  limits  on  loan  commitments. 
Recognizing  this,  OMB  sought  an 
amendment  to  the  authorizing  statute  to 
allow  appropriations  bills  to  set  annual 
limits.  The  Commerce  Committee,  which 
is  the  authorizing  committee  for  the  title 
XI  program,  rejected  any  sum  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  provision 
in  question  is  simply  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  expressly 
noted  their  lack  of  authority  in  this  re- 
spect. It  is  useful  to  quote  the  report  of 
that  committee: 

The  Committee  has  disapproved  the  re- 
quest for  appropriation  language  which 
would  limit  total  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee loans  from  the  Federal  Ship  Financing 
Fund  during  fiscal  year  1982  to  not  more  than 
$1,050,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal. 

As  stated  in  the  section  of  the  report  con- 
cerning Federal  Ship  Financing  Fund.  Fish- 
ing Vessels,  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  authorizes  a  limitation  of  $12,- 
000.000.000  for  this  account  as  well  as  the 
NOAA  account,  on  obligations  guaranteed 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from  the 
Fund.  Therefore,  the  proposed  limitation  on 
total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1982  would  contravene  this 
provision  of  the  Act.  With  respect  to  the 
request  for  an  aggregate  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  direct  loans  for  fiscal  year  1982 
that  could  be  made  from  the  Fund,  the  Com- 
mittee notes  that  title  XI  provides  for  no 
?uch  limitation  on  the  direct  loan  program. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  limitation  on  direct 
loans  from  this  revolving  fund,  for  which  no 
appropriation  Is  provided  In  the  accompany- 
ing bUl,  would  contravene  the  authorising 
legislation  and  would  also  not  be  in  order 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  such  a 
provision  is  not  justified,  particularly  at 
this  time.  H.R.  4169  limits  loan  com- 
mitments for  fiscal  year  1982  bv  more 
than  $550  million  below  the  amount  ac- 
tually available.  Ciirrently,  S1.6  billion  in 
loan  guarantee  authority  remains  avail- 
able under  this  title  XI  program.  This 
appropriations  bill  limits  the  total  loans 
which  may  be  guaranteed  in  1982  to  $1.05 
million.  As  budgetary  reductions  increas- 
ingly strain  the  industry,  any  reduction 
in  this  program  deserves  far  more  con- 
sideration than  is  being  given  here.  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
passed  this  summer  anticipates  a  reduc- 
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tion  In  constnictim  differential  subsidy 
funding.  In  view  of  the  "shrinking  pie" 
of  federal  ship  construction  subsidies, 
the  amount  of  title  XI  loan  commitments 
available  for  the  fishing  industry  and 
ocean  thermal  energy  projects  have  been 
under  attack.  The  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  did  reduce  the  total  authorized  title 
XI  loan  commitments  for  fishmg  and 
ocean  energy  program.  A  new  limitation 
on  title  XI  authority  for  the  merchant 
marine  would  only  produce  renewed 
pressures  on  these  other  programs. 

Finally,  this  self-sustaining  program 
has  beoi  one  of  the  most  successful  im- 
der  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Its 
total  costs,  including  salaries  of  the 
MarAd  staff  employed  in  the  merchamt 
ship  financing  program,  are  underwrit- 
ten by  fees  which  are  paid  by  users.  The 
insurance  premiums  and  guarantee  fees 
go  into  the  Federal  ship  financing  fund,  a 
revolving  fund  which  may  be  used  for 
payment  of  any  defaults. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  title  XI 
program,  only  11  companies  have  de- 
faulted. 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Federal 
ship  financing  fund  had  a  net  income  of 
$42,219,628.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
the  points  made  by  Senator  C3rORT0N  to 
be  useful  and  persuasive.  I  know  that  the 
House  is  quite  adamant  on  deleting  this 
title  XI  limitation  in  conference.  It  is 
important  that  the  total  figures  for  ob- 
ligations in  programs  such  as  title  XI 
be  brought  on-budget.  If  the  offending 
provision  were  to  be  rewritten  to  reflect 
the  authorized  amoimt,  it  would  read  as 
follows:  "During  1982,  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,600,000,000  of  contingent  liability 
for  loan  principal."  Would  this  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  individual  Senators  for 
whom  you  have  been  speaking? 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  would  be  accept- 
able.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  that  case,  I  would 
support  such  a  change  in  conference. 

THE    NATIONAL   TZXECOMMTTNICATIONS   AND   IN- 
FORMATION   ADMINISTRATION     (NTTA) 

Mr.  STEJVENS.  Mr.  President,  section 
393  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  public 
telecommunications  facilities  program 
(PTFP).  This  program  was  established 
to  assist  public  telecommunications  en- 
tities in  the  acquisition  of  facilities  to 
serve  the  American  public  with  noncom- 
mercial, educational,  and  instructional 
programs.  Section  393  establishes  the 
priorities  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
appropriated  for  support  of  the  program. 
Specifically,  section  393  provides  that  75 
percent  of  the  funds  available  must  be 
expended  to  extend  delivery  of  public 
telecommunications  services  to  areas  not 
receiving  such  services. 

This  provision  is  clear  and  unambig- 
uous—In approving  applications  for 
funds  imder  this  program,  applications 
from  entities  seeking  to  serve  those  areas 
not  currently  receiving  public  telecom- 
munications services,  are  to  be  given 
priority.  For  example,  we  know  that  al- 
most 35  percent  of  the  population  re- 
ceives absolutely  no  public  radio  service. 
Many  States  have  lai^e  areas  that  are 


not  served  by  public  radio  or  public  tele- 
vision. 

Section  393  further  provides  that  the 
remaining  25  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  facilities  program  can  be 
used  for  three  other  purposes  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  First,  for  the  expansion  of 
existing  service  areas;  second,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  facilities  owned  by  minori- 
ties and  women;  and,  third,  for  the  im- 
provement oi  existing  facilities.  Priority 
is  to  be  given  those  applicants  sedcing 
to  serve  those  areas  not  currently  served 
by  public  telecommunications.  The  other 
purposes  were  clearly  secondary. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  HJl.  4169  (Rept. 
No.  97-265),  and  it  appears  to  rewrite 
section  393's  "extension-of -service"  con- 
cept to  include  the  upgrading  of  faclli' 
ties. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was 
concerned  that,  even  though  communi- 
ties are  receiving  public  telecommunica- 
tions services,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  this  coverage.  My  con- 
cern is  that  the  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  H.R.  4169  should  not 
be  construed  to  reorder  the  priorities  en- 
acted into  law.  Am  I  corrrect  in  my  as- 
sumption, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  does  not 
reorder  section  393's  priorities  for  the 
public  telecommunications  facilities  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  correct.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  report,  as  it  relates  to  the 
PTFP,  is  not  intended  to  reorder  the  sec- 
tion 393  priorities.  The  report  merely  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  the  committee  that 
the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program,  will  not 
overlook  the  upgrading  of  existing  facil- 
ities to  improve  services  to  communities 
already  covered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  report  also  requires  NTIA  to 
use  16  employees  to  implement  the  PTFP. 
However,  Bernard  Wunder,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Telecommunications  and 
Information,  has  indicated  that  this  pro- 
gram can  be  adequately  administered  by 
fewer  employees.  Secretary  Wunder  is 
responsible  for  the  program's  adminis- 
tration. He  is  well  aware  of  congressional 
intent  in  creating  this  program  and  has 
stated  that  the  act  can  be  administered 
by  fewer  employees.  We  must  and  will 
hold  NTIA  accountable  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties  imder  this  program  to 
insure  that  the  job  gets  done.  But  it 
seems  that  at  a  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, we  catmot  impose  uimecessary 
employee  levels  on  Federal  agencies. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  requiring 
NTIA  to  use  no  less  than  12  employees 
as  opposed  to  16? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  fine.  The  com- 
mittee's only  concern  is  that  NTTA  not 
be  deprived  of  the  requisite  number  of 
employees  to  process  applications  and 
award  grants  under  the  program.  If  the 
Assistant  Secretary  determines  that  the 
job  can  be  done  by  no  less  than  12,  then 
that  is  fine.  I  just  want  to  insure  that 
we  get  these  grants  out  in  a  timely 
fashion.  As  you  know,  no  fiscal  year  1981 


grants  were  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981,  even  though  $19.7  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  this  program 
in  that  year. 

ON  EDX7CATIONAI,  AND  CITLTDBAI.  UTAIS8, 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AOXNCT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Weicker,  for  the 
funding  level  contained  in  this  bill  for 
the  academic  exchange  progrsuns  under 
the  International  Communication 
Agency.  These  programs  make  vital  con- 
tributions both  to  understanding  across 
international  borders  and  to  the  inter- 
national trade  of  U.S.  products.  These 
programs  provide  a  vehicle  for  the  de- 
velopment of  deep  and  long-lasting  ties 
between  our  country  and  other  partici- 
pating countries  using  the  best  Ingredi- 
entfi  available — the  minds  of  our  youth. 
Om'  student  exchange  programs  will  bear 
fruit  as  these  students  take  leadership 
roles  in  the  areas  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  education.  There  are  so  many 
tangible  benefits  that  flow  to  all  nations, 
but  particularly  the  United  States,  from 
these  important  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  body  should  make 
clear  that  we  want  ICA  to  maintain  a 
priority  for  educational  and  cultural  af- 
fairs at  least  as  high  as  that  reflected 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report.  The  report  includes  nonproflt 
private  sector  programs  which  take  full- 
est possible  advantage  of  the  multiplier 
effect  they  generate  through  volunteer 
energies  and  private  financial  support, 
all  made  possible  by  citizen  exchange 
organizations. 

The  committee  report  also  addresses 
itself  to  the  strengths  of  the  academic 
exchange  programs  administered  by 
ICA,  such  as  the  Fulbright  and  Hum- 
phrey fel!:>Wchips. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  reiterate  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  committee  report  by 
stressing  that  our  Nation  has  much  to 
offer,  and  to  gain,  and  to  share  educa- 
tionally, culturallv,  and  socially  from 
these  programs.  We  should  strive  to  ex- 
pand programs  such  as  these  which 
strengthen  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  people  and  others. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  report  indi- 
cates that  the  committee  expects  the  FCC 
to  devote  adequate  resources  to  the  work 
of  the  Temporary  Commission  on  Alter- 
native Financing  for  Public  Telecommu- 
nications, which  was  just  established  by 
the  Congress  in  Aug\ist.  What  level  of 
support  is  estimated? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Although  the  Tempo- 
rary Commission  was  authorized  well 
after  the  Congress  received  the  FCC's 
budget  requests  and  the  President's  re- 
vised proposals.  Public  Law  97-35  calls 
on  the  FCC  to  house  and  support  its 
work: 

Upon  request  of  the  (Temporary)  Commis- 
sion, the  PCC  shaU  furnish  the  (Temporary) 
Commission  with  such  personnel  and  support 
services  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
(Temporary)  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  and  functions  .  .  . 

It  was  clear  in  the  legislative  hearing 
which  bore  on  this  Temporary  Commis- 
sion that  the  Congress  expects  the  FCC 
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to  be  the  conduit  for  financing  the  work 
of  this  short-term  effort.  I  understand 
that  the  Temporary  Commission  has  a 
budget  which  requires  $400,000.  to  be 
matched  by  a  like  value  in-kind  sup- 
port to  be  contributed  by  the  PCC  and 
other  public  and  private  members  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  our  intent  that  $400,000 
should  be  made  available  as  necessary 
by  the  FCC  for  the  research,  survey, 
and  analytic  woiic  of  the  Temporary 
Commission. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information,  I  am  concerned 
that  without  this  support  the  work  of  the 
Temporary  Commission  could  not  be  ac- 
complished as  we  have  asked  in  the  law 
establishing  it.  This  Commission  was  es- 
tablished as  a  imified  effort  to  look  for 
additional  funding  for  public  televi^on 
and  radio,  even  as  we  in  Congress  had  to 
reduce  the  Federal  financial  commit- 
ment. But  we  asked  that  there  be  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  done  and  re- 
ports flled  in  very  short  order,  and  with- 
out this  kind  of  support,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended,  that  important 
work  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  we 
would  end  up  not  serving  the  long-term 
services  of  public  telecommunications 
which  we  seek  to  preserve. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks  and 
interest.  This  Temporary  Commission  Is 
the  focus  of  Federal  analysis  of  the  needs 
of  public  broadcasting,  and  its  results 
will  be  guiding  us  in  the  next  session  and 
the  next  Congress.  This  appropriation 
via  the  FCC  will  insure  that  we  have  that 
information  when  we  need  it. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   609 — ^RELATING  TO 
MIB8INC  CBILDREN 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
yesterday  to  accept  S.  1701,  a  bill  which 
I  cosponsored  along  with  Senator  Haw- 
kins and  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  judiciary  and  related 
agencies  appropriations  bill,  1982.  As 
Senator  Hawkins  pointed  out  when  she 
presented  the  amendment,  the  problem 
of  missing  persons,  particularly  missing 
children,  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  our 
Nation  faces. 

I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  pressure  and 
anxiety  that  families  and  entire  com- 
munities face  as  a  result  of  months  and 
even  years  of  uncertainty  concerning 
their  loved  ones.  The  story  of  missing 
and  murdered  black  youths  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta  is  one  with  which  citizens 
throughout  this  Nation  are  familiar.  But 
highly  publicized  cases  such  as  this  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  those  that  actu- 
ally occur  each  year.  In  fact,  approxi- 
mately 150.000  children  are  reported 
missing  annually. 

I  sun  grateful,  as  are  all  the  citizens  of 
Atlanta,  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
united  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  miss- 
ing children  In  my  own  State.  Citizens 
from  many  States  gave  hours  of  time  on 
weekends  to  form  search  parties  which 
combed  the  landscape  in  Atlanta.  The 
President  made  available  monies 
through  the  Justice  Department's  0£Bce 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  assist  law  enforcement 


ofllclals.  Other  Federal  agencies,  with 
coordination  by  Juvenile  Justice,  also 
offered  financial  support.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  all  but  one  of  the  missing 
youths  have  been  accounted  for. 

Unfortunately,  unlike  the  tragedy  in 
Atlanta,  the  majority  of  these  cases  goes 
impublicized  and  little  or  no  assistance 
is  provided.  This  nightmare  does  not 
need  to  exist.  The  technology  is  avail- 
able now  which  could  enable  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  solve  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  cases. 

The  amendment  presented  today  will 
utilize  effectively  this  technology.  It  will 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  assist 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  collecting  and  disseminating  In- 
formation on  missing  persons.  Addition- 
ally, the  amendment  will  establish  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  on  the  imidentlfled 
dead. 

It  is  an  Incredible  irony  that,  in  this 
great  Nation,  we  have  employed  our  tech- 
nological know-how  to  devise  a  compre- 
hensive, nationwide  system  for  locating 
and  identifying  stolen  automobiles,  but 
no  comparable  system  exists  for  the  lo- 
cation of  kidnapped  and  missing  chil- 
dren. I  implore  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presl- 
dMit,  to  act  to  rectify  this  wrong  and  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

In  Atlanta,  the  anxiety  is  subsiding. 
But  Darron  Glass,  who  disappeared  at 
the  age  of  10  In  October  1979,  is  still 
missing.  Until  all  avenues  are  explored 
which  might  lead  to  his  location,  the 
tragedy  in  Atlanta  will  not  be  behind  us. 
And  we,  as  U.S.  Senators,  will  not  have 
done  all  in  our  power  to  serve  our  fellow 
Americans.* 

MISSING  CHn.OBBN  kzn 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1701,  the  Missing  Children 
Act  as  Introduced  by  Senator  Hawkins, 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Senate  deci- 
sion to  include  this  act  as  an  amendment 
to  B.R.  4169,  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State  appropriations 
bill.  The  Missing  Children  Act  will  ex- 
tend the  use  of  modem  computer  tech- 
nology in  sm  area  of  concern  to  all  of  us; 
the  protection  of  our  Nation's  children. 

Creating  a  national  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  missing  children  will  pro- 
vide a  much-improved  system  for  obtain- 
ing and  maintaining  information  about 
all  missing  children  in  an  effort  to  aid 
local  law  enforcement  officials  and  par- 
ents in  their  search  for  these  children. 

Since  access  to  the  system  would  be 
available  as  soon  as  a  child  is  reported 
missing,  the  FBI  could  help  to  expedite 
the  efforts  of  parents  and  police  in  lo- 
cating and  identifying  missing  children, 
helping  to  prevent  further  harm.  In  ad- 
dition, centralizing  and  improving  the 
records  of  unidentified  bodies  will  pre- 
vent parents  from  suffering  through 
years  of  anguished  waiting  for  informa- 
tion and  may  increase  the  speed  at  which 
these  cases  can  be  solved. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  modem  society  that 
conditions  exist  which  lead  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  150.000  children  each  year. 
It  is  imperative  that,  while  working  to 
find  solutions  to  these  larger  problems 
we  take  advantage  of  opportimities  such 


as  those  provided  by  a  centralized  com- 
puter system  to  reduce  the  trauma  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  absence  or  loss  of 
a  child.* 

THE   FULBEICRT  EDUCATIONAL  EZCBANOS 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  restor- 
ing and  adding  to  the  funding  for  edu- 
cational and  exchange  programs  of  the 
International  Communications  Agency. 
Fimds  for  these  programs  had  been  cut 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
request  of  the  administration. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
the  academic  program  in  fiscal  year  1982 
would  be  cut  by  53  percent.  That  drastic 
a  cut  would  eliminate  educational  ex- 
changes in  all  but  59  of  the  125  countries 
in  which  the  program  now  operates.  The 
number  of  students  served  by  the  pro- 
gram would  be  cut  by  40  percent.  Host 
country  contributions  would  drop  sharp- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  U.S.  cuts.  Pro- 
grams in  27  private  organizations  would 
be  dissolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  .special  interest 
in  these  academic  programs,  which  were 
the  creation  of  one  of  my  predecessors. 
J.  William  Fulbright.  who  served  the 
State  of  Arkansas  brilliantly  during  30 
years  in  the  Senate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  bear  with 
me  a  moment  while  I  review  the  origins 
and  successes  of  the  Fulbright  program. 
In  1946.  while  this  Nation  was  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  upheaval  of  World 
War  n.  Bill  Fulbright  recognized  the 
value  of  international  exchanges  to  pro- 
mote understanding  between  nations  and 
to  create  or  strengthen  ties  on  an  in- 
dividual as  well  as  governmental  level. 

He  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
our  Government  to  use  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  war  property  outside  the 
United  States  to  finance  the  exchange  of 
students  and  teachers.  Under  the  Ful- 
bright Act  these  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  to  finance  grants 
to  foreigners  to  teach  and  study  in  the 
United  States,  thus  creating  a  two-way 
street  that  has  served  us  well.  Soon,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  imiversities 
joined  in  a  partnership  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Over  the  years  the  act  was 
amended  several  times  and  the  fimding 
and  scope  of  the  program  expanded  con- 
siderably. 

In  Its  36  years  of  existence  the  program 
has  supported  more  than  130,000  stu- 
dents— 45,000  from  the  United  States 
and  85,000  from  other  countries.  Total 
U.S.  Government  appropriations  have 
been  $600  million,  with  non-U.S.  Govern- 
ment sources  contributing  over  $50  mil- 
lion. Participating  countries  have  In- 
creased from  30  in  1950  to  125  in  1980. 

Unfortunately,  support  for  the  pro- 
gram waned  slightly  in  the  late  1960's 
and  the  1970's,  and  when  we  adjust  for 
inflation,  we  find  that  present  funding 
levels  are  at  only  60  percent  of  the  pre- 
1968  level.  In  1950  the  program  financed 
foreign  study  for  3,800  grantees  from  the 
United  States  and  20  other  countries.  To- 
day. 125  countries  participate,  but  the 
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number  of  students  has  remained  the 

same.  ^      .    . 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  not  al- 
low any  further  erosion  of  this  program. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  pass  along  a 
few  comments  which  BiU  Pulbright  made 
recently  in  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
in  support  of  the  international  exchange 
program: 

My  reason  for  believing  that  this  program 
Is  worthy  of  your  attention  Is  my  conviction 
that  It  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  security 
of  our  country,  a  matter  which  Is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  you  and  to  all  Americana. 

The  transnational  exchanges  create  Inter- 
est and  relationships  among  people  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  Ideologifs.  which  Insp'.re 
the  desire  and  the  wUl  to  find  an  alternative 
to  nuclear  conflict  as  a  way  to  reconcile  their 
differences. 

Nominally  the  educational  exchange  Is  an 
academic  matter,  but  In  reality  It  also  affects 
the  basic  Ingredient  of  our  political  relations 
with  other  countries,  through  the  individuals 
who  determine  governmental  decisions  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  these  remarks.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  by  promoting  understanding 
between  nations  we  are  actively  reduc- 
ing the  basis  for  many  of  the  antago- 
nisms that  can  lead  to  armed  conflict. 
People  around  the  world  have  some 
strange  ideas  about  the  United  States 
and  our  way  of  life,  and,  I  must  say,  U.S. 
citizens  harbor  their  full  share  of  mis- 
conceptions about  other  nations.  Foreign 
study  increases  our  knowledge  of  other 
nations,  eliminates  specific  prejudices 
and  misconceptions,  and  makes  us  more 
tolerant  of  other  points  of  view.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  stir  up  bad  feelings  against 
an  abstract  vision  of  another  country.  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  build  ud  antag- 
onisms where  there  has  been  substantial 
contact  with  individuals  from  that  other 
country.  The  more  ties  we  create  abroad, 
the  easier  it  is  to  keep  the  peace. 

If  some  of  mv  colleagues  are  worried 
about  the  "payoff"  associated  with  this 
program,  let  me  assure  them  that  the 
"payoff"  under  Pulbright  is  real.  We  are 
talking  about  the  education  of  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow,  just  as  the  nrogram  in 
the  past  has  financed  the  foreign  study 
of  many  of  today's  leaders.  Obviously,  It 
will  always  be  to  our  advantage  to  deal 
with  foreign  leaders  who  have  sympa- 
thetic ties  with  our  own  country.  We 
have  seen  at  least  one  nation  whose  gov- 
ernment is  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of 
a  group  of  officials  who  received  their 
education  in  this  country,  and  our  rela- 
tions with  that  nation,  not  coincidental- 
ly,  have  been  excellent. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Scholarships  revealed  that  33  heads 
of  state  and  378  cabinet-level  ministers 
had  studied  or  visited  in  the  United 
States  under  the  aegis  of  educational 
exchange  program.  Among  those  par- 
ticipants we  find  such  leaders  as  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of  Great 
Britain,  President  Julius  Nverere  of  Tan- 
zania, Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky  of  Aus- 
tria, Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of 
West  Germany,  and  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Gandhi  of  India.  In  addition,  our 
own  Senators  Pat  MoYNmAN  and  Jack 
ScHMTTT  have  studied  abroad  imder  a 
Pulbright  grant. 


The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  the  question 
of  funding  exchange  programs.  Not  only 
did  it  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  House 
in  cutting  the  program,  but  it  added 
enough  money  for  a  slight  increase  in 
some  program  operations.  Ttie  commit- 
tee has  added  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  called  for  substantiad  in- 
creases in  exchange  programs  over  the 
next  several  years.  I  cun  grateful  to  the 
committee  and  congratulate  its  members 
on  their  foresight  in  appreciating  the 
benefits  which  are  bound  to  follow  from 
increased  international  contact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  program  which 
Bill  Pulbright  established  is  the  most  ef- 
fective way  we  have  found  to  promote 
international  understanding  and  achieve 
good  will  toward  the  United  States 
among  future  leaders  abroad.  In  view  of 
the  very  strong  reaction  around  the 
country  opposing  the  proposed  cuts,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  position  will 
prevail  in  conference.  I  urge  the  Senate 
conferees  to  do  their  utmost  to  see  that 
the  full  Senate  figure  is  adopted  in  the 
end.* 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  time  to  not  extend  be- 
yond 4:15  pjn.,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  large 
crowds  organized  by  leftwing  activists 
recently  rallied  in  Bonn,  London,  and 
Rome  to  "protest"  the  so-called  U.S. 
nuclear  arms  buildup  in  Western  Etu-ope. 
One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
demonstrators  is  that  by  keeping  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  out  of  Western  Exirope, 
the  Soviets  will  be  less  likely  to  fire  their 
SS-20  missiles  at  U.S.  targets. 

It  is  ironic  that  these  Europeans  take 
this  position,  because  without  a  strong 
US.  military  presence,  the  Soviets  are 
more  likely  to  fire  upon  a  vulnerable 
Western  Europe  knowing  that  existing 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  cannot  reach 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  Congress  studies  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram for  an  upgraded  national  defense, 
may  we  also  realize  our  responsibility  as 
a  world  power  to  be  ready  to  protect 
our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allies  in  Western  Europe. 

For  the  protection  of  Western  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the 
entire  free  world,  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  have  a 
strong  military  presence  in  Western 
Europe. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  provoke  a  nu- 
clear war,  but  to  prevent  one.  The  only 
way  to  keep  Russia  in  check  is  to  main- 
tain our  military  strength.  Deploying 
U.S.  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  wUl  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression — a 
growing  malignancy  that  threatens  the 
free  world. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber 2,  1981,  edition  of  the  Greenville, 
B.C.,  News  shares  my  concerns  regard- 
ing Western  Europe  and  its  defense  rela- 
tionship with  America.  In  order  to  share 
this  excellent  article  with  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

NUCLEAK    BLACKMAn. 

The  United  States  will  be  at  a  disadvantage 
on  Nov.  30  when  negotiations  begin  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  limiting  nuclear  weapons  In 
Euro-^e.  The  reason  Is  two-fold : 

The  Soviet  Union's  SS-20  missiles,  already 
deployed,  can  devastate  Western  Europe  on 
short  notice,  but  none  In  Western  Europe  can 
reach  the  U.S.S.R. 

Widespread  vocal  dissent,  aocarently  well 
coordinated.  In  key  Western  European  coun- 
tries alms  to  prevent  placement  of  similar 
weaponry  In  the  West  to  counter  the  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenal. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  will  be  nego- 
tiating from  a  position  of  relative  weakness, 
unless  NATO  countries  express  determina- 
tion to  match  weapon  with  weapon. 

Over-all  American  capability — or  threat  of 
all-out  nuclear  war  In  event  of  an  attack  on 
Europe — may  be  sufficient  deterrence,  but 
only  If  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  convinced  the 
United  States  can  and  will  respond.  And  that 
exposes  the  "window  of  vulnerabUlty"  In  this 
country's  nuclear  defense  policy:  uncertainty 
about  American  capability. 

The  chilling  thing  about  the  gap  In  West- 
ern Eurone's  nuclear  position  Is  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  daring  the  West  to  match 
Its  weaponry.  It's  a  form  of  nuclear  blackmail 
which  Is  enjoying  some  success  In  growing 
antl-Amerlcan  and  anti-weapons  sentiment 
In  several  NATO  nations. 

That's  the  danger  of  dealing  with  the  So-. 
Viet  Union  from  any  position  other  than 
solid,  dearly-understood  strength.  And  that's 
the  reason  for  a  sense  of  urgency  about  re- 
storing the  nercelved  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 
ca's armed  forces. 


REMARKS  BY  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
WILLIAM  FRENCH  SMITH  BEFORE 
THE  FEDERAL  LEGAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  spoke  before  the  Federal  Legal 
Council  on  the  proper  role  of  the  judi- 
ciary. In  his  comments,  the  Attorney 
General  presented  a  concise  restatement 
of  the  problem  of  judic'al  activism  and 
indicated  the  posture  which  the  Reagan 
administration  will  take  to  help  rein- 
force the  traditional  role  of  the  judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed with  the  qualifications  of  At- 
torney General  Smith,  and  I  believe  that 
this  speech  clearly  underscores  that  this 
man  is  one  of  the  finest  attorneys  to  hold 
this  position  in  modem  times.  Rarely  in 
recent  history  has  there  been  a  chief 
legal  officer  who  understood  the  Consti- 
tution as  well  as  this  great  lawyer  and 
who  could  so  cogently  express  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

In  addition  to  recounting  the  evolu- 
tion of  judicial  usurpation  of  policymak- 
ing through  artificial  analysis  aiid  im- 
plied rights,  the  Attorney  General  ex- 
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plained  how  the  Reagan  administration 
plans  to  respond  to  the  American  people 
by  reemphasizlng  the  traditional  consti- 
tutional roles  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  federal  Government.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Smith  also  makes  it  clew  that  this 
administration  is  unalterably  dedicated 
to  insuring  that  the  executive  branch 
upholds  its  responsibility  under  the  Con- 
stitution, rather  than  preempting  legis- 
lative prerogatives  by  using  discretion 
in  determining  which  laws  it  will  sup- 
port and  defend. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
excellent  speech  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  address  by  Attorney 
General  Smith  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMABKS  or  THE  HONORABLE  WllXUM  FEEWCH 

Smith,  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  United 

States 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  morning  and  to  open  this  first  gathering 
of  the  men  and  women  who  direct  the  Rea- 
gan Administrations  legal  machinery.  Most 
of  us  are  here  because  of  an  election  that 
occurred  last  November,  and  I  want  to  use 
this  occasion  to  outline  what  that  election 
means  to  us  as  the  Government's  lawyers. 
Simply  put,  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  of  Justice  Intends  to  play  an 
active  role  In  effecting  the  principles  upon 
which  Ronald  Reagan  campal  ned. 

Already,  there  have  been  many  significant 
changes.  We  have  proposed  a  comprehensive 
crime  package  of  more  than  180  administra- 
tive and  legislative  Initiatives  that  would 
help  to  redress  the  Imbalance  between  the 
forces  of  law  and  the  forces  of  lawlessness. 
We  have  proposed  a  new  approach  to  Immi- 
gration and  refugee  policy  designed  to  reas- 
sert control  over  our  own  borders.  We  have 
brought  the  Government's  antitrust  policies 
back  to  the  real  economic  world  by  focusing 
upon  truly  anticompetitive  activities  rather 
than  outmoded  and  exotic  theories.  We  have 
firmly  enforced  the  law  that  forbids  federal 
employees  from  striking.  We  have  opposed 
the  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  equal  pro- 
tection by  courts  that  mandate  counterpro- 
ductive busing  and  quotas.  We  have  helped 
to  select  appointees  to  the  federal  bench 
who  understand  the  meaning  of  judicial  re- 
straint. 

As  significant  as  all  these  changes  are. 
however,  they  represent  only  a  beginning. 
Today.  I  will  discuss  the  next  stage  In  this 
process.  We  Intend,  In  a  comprehensive  way. 
to  Identify  those  principles  that  we  will  \irge 
upon  the  federal  courts.  And  we  Intend  to 
Identify  the  cases  In  which  to  make  our  ar- 
guments— all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  believe  that  the  groundswell  of  conser- 
vatism evidenced  by  the  1980  election  makes 
this  an  especially  appropriate  time  to  urge 
upon  the  courts  more  principled  bases  that 
would  diminish  Judicial  activism.  History 
teaches  us  that  the  courts  are  not  unaf- 
fected by  major  public  change  In  political 
attitudes.  As  the  great  jurist  Benjamin  Car- 
doso once  wrote: 

"The  great  tides  and  currents  which  en- 
gulf the  rest  of  men  do  not  turn  aside  In 
their  course  and  pass  the  Judges  by." 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  1900  Presiden- 
tial election.  That  year,  a  burning  Issue  of 
the  campaign  was  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Constitution  autconatlcally 
attached  to  the  territories  annexed  after  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Paralleling  the  pub- 
lic opinion  expressed  In  the  election.  In  1901 
the  Supreme  Court  held  In  the  four  Insular 
CsMs  that  It  did  not.  In  explaining  that  re- 


sult, the  colximnUt  Plnley  Peter  Dunne 
caused  his  fictitious  Irish  bartender  Mr. 
Dooley  to  speak  the  foUowlng  prophetic 
words: 

"No  matter  whither  th'  Constitution  fol- 
lows th'  flag  or  not,  th"  Supreme  Court  fol- 
lows th'  lUlcltlon  returns." 

Federal  Judges  in  1931— as  In  I90l^remata 
free  from  direct  popular  control.  Never- 
theless, basic  changes  m  public  sentiment 
can  still  portend  changing  Judicial  philos- 
ophy. Various  doubts  about  past  conclusions 
have  already  been  expressed  In  Supreme 
Court  opinions,  concurrences,  and  dissents — 
which  makes  the  next  few  years  inviting  ones 
to  urge  modifications  upon  that  Court  and 
other  federal  courts. 

We  Intend  to  do  exactly  that.  Solicitor 
General  Rex  Lee  Is  already  working  with  our 
Assistant  Attorneys  General  to  Identify  those 
key  areas  In  which  the  courts  might  be  con- 
vinced to  desist  from  actual  policy-making. 
In  some  areas,  what  we  consider  errors  of  the 
past  might  be  corrected.  Tn  other  areas,  past 
trends  might  at  least  be  halted  and  new 
approiwhes  substituted.  Today,  I  want  to 
outline  some  of  those  areas  upon  which  we 
are  focusing. 

It  Is  clear  that  between  Allgeyer  v.  Louisi- 
ana In  1897  and  NebWa  v.  New  York  In  1934 
the  Supreme  Court  engaged  In — and  fos- 
tered—Judicial policy-making  under  the 
guise  of  substantive  due  process.  During  this 
period,  the  Court  weighted  the  balance  In 
favor  of  Individual  Interests  aealnst  the  deci- 
sions of  state  and  federal  leelslatiires.  Using 
the  due  process  clauses,  tmelected  Judges 
substituted  their  own  policy  preferences  for 
the  determinations  of  the  public's  elected 
representatives. 

In  recent  decades,  at  the  behest  of  private 
litigants  and  even  the  Executive  Branch  It- 
self, federal  courts  have  engaged  In  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  Judicial  policy-making.  In  the 
future,  the  Jastlce  Department  will  focus 
upon  the  doctrines  that  have  led  to  the 
courts'  activism.  We  will  attempt  to  reverse 
this  unhealthy  flow  of  power  from  state  and 
federal  legislatures  to  federal  courts — and 
the  concomitant  flow  of  power  from  sta+e 
and  local  governments  to  the  federal  level. 

Three  areas  of  Judicial  policy-making  are 
of  particular  concern.  First,  the  erosion  of 
restraint  In  considerations  of  JustlclabUlty. 
Second,  some  of  the  standards  by  which  state 
and  federal  statutes  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional— and.  m  particular,  some  of 
the  analysis  of  80-call"d  "fundamental 
rights"  and  "suspect  classifications."  And 
third,  the  extravaeant  use  of  mandatory  In- 
junctions end  remedial  decrees. 

Article  in  of  the  Constitution  limits  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  cases  or  controversies  properly 
brought  before  them.  Nevertheless.  In  recent 
years,  a  weakening  of  the  courts'  resolve  to 
abide  by  the  case  or  controversy  requirement 
has  allowed  them  greater  power  of  review 
over  government  action.  Often,  the  federal 
government  Itself  has  In  the  pa«t  moved 
courts  to  show  less  deference  to  the  bound- 
aries of  Justiciability — In  particular.  In  en- 
vironmental litigation.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment win  henceforth  show  a  more  respon- 
sible concern  for  such  questions.  We  will 
assert  the  doctrine  In  those  situations  that 
Involve  any  of  Its  four  elements — standing, 
ripeness,  mootness,  and  presence  of  a  politi- 
cal question.  Vindicating  the  principle  of 
Justiciability  would  help  return  the  courts 
to  a  more  principled  deference  to  the  actions 
of  the  elected  branches. 

Like  the  concept  of  judicial  restraint  Itself, 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  Justicia- 
bility Umlts  the  permissible  reach  of  the 
courts  irrespective  of  the  desirability  of 
reaching  the  imderlylng  legal  Issues  involved. 
The  doctrine  of  Justiciability  therefore  limits 
the  possibility  of  Judicial  encroachment  upon 
the  responslbUltles  of  the  other  branches  or 


the  sUtes — even  In  those  situations  when 
the  other  branch  or  level  of  government  has 
chosen  not  to  act.  Some  responsibilities  are 
entrusted  solely  to  nonjudicial  processes.  In 
those  instances,  we  Intend  to  urge  the  judi- 
cial forebearance  envisioned  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Just  as  courts  have  sometimes  overstepped 
the  proper  bounds  of  JustlclablUty,  their 
analyses  of  equal  protection  Issues  have  often 
trespiissed  upon  responsibilities  our  consti- 
tutional system  entrusted  to  legislatures. 
Through  their  determination  of  so-caUed 
"fimdamental  rights"  and  "suspect  claaslfl- 
catlons,"  courts  have  sometimes  succeeded  in 
welgbtmg  the  balance  sss^lnst  proper  leglsU- 
tlve  action. 

In  the  1942  case  of  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma, 
the  Supreme  Court  first  emphasized  the  con- 
cept of  fundamental  rights  that  invites 
courts  to  imdertake  a  stricter  scrutiny  of  the 
Inherently  legislative  task  of  line-drawing. 
In  the  nearly  forty  years  since  then,  the 
nvunber  of  rights  labeled  "fundamental"  by 
the  covirts  has  multlpUed. 

They  now  Include  the  first  amendment 
rights  and  the  right  to  vote  In  most  elec- 
tions— rights  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
In  addition,  however,  they  Include  rights 
that — though  deemed  fundamental — ^were 
held  to  be  only  implied  by  the  Constitution. 
The  latter  group — which  has  become  a  real 
base  for  expanding  federal  court  activity — 
includes  the  right  to  marry,  the  right  to  pro- 
create, the  right  of  Interstate  travel,  and  the 
right  of  sexual  privacy  that,  among  other 
things,  may  have  spawned  a  right — with  cer- 
tain lllmtatlons — to  have  an  abortion. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  results  in  all 
of  these  cases.  We  do,  however,  believe  that 
the  application  of  these  principles  has  led  to 
some  constitutionally  dubious  and  unwise 
intrusions  upon  the  legislative  domain.  The 
very  arbitrariness  with  which  some  rights 
have  been  discerned  and  preferred,  whUe 
others  have  not,  reveals  a  process  of  subjec- 
tive judicial  policy-making  as  opposed  to 
reasoned  legal  Interpretation. 

At  the  very  least,  this  multiplication  of 
ImoUed  constitutional  rights — and  the  un- 
bounded strict  scrutiny  they  produce — has 
gone  far  enough.  We  will  resist  expansion. 
And.  in  some  cases,  wc  will  seek  to  modify  the 
use  of  these  categories  as  a  touchstone  that 
almost  inevitably  results  in  the  invalidation 
of  legislative  determinations.  We  wlU  seek  to 
modify  especially  the  application  of  a  strict 
scrutiny  to  issues  whose  very  nature  requires 
the  resources  of  a  legislature  to  resolve. 

We  shall  also  contest  any  expansion  of  the 
list  of  suspect  classifications,  which,  once 
established  by  a  court,  almost  Inevitably  re- 
sult in  the  overturning  of  legislative  Judg- 
ments. Thus  far,  the  Supreme  Court  has  em- 
ployed a  strict-scrutiny  test  when  legislative 
classifications  turn  upon  race,  national  ori- 
gin, or.  In  many  Instances,  alienage.  In  addi- 
tion, when  classifications  are  based  upon  sex 
or  legitimacy,  the  Court  has  on  occasion  con- 
ceived and  applied  a  middle  test  somewhere 
between  the  special  strict-scrutiny  test  and 
the  normal  rational-basis  test. 

Already,  some  limitations  have  been  forged 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  temper  these  anal- 
yses of  suspect  and  quasi-suspect  classifica- 
tions— for  example,  m  the  case  of  alienage. 

The  Department  of  Justice  wUl  encourage 
further  refinement  in  these  areas — in  partic- 
ular, by  resisting  increase  In  the  number  of 
suspect  or  quasl-su^^ect  classifications  and 
by  tempering  the  strictness  of  the  analysis 
Fpplled  to  classifications  based  upon  alien- 
age. Throughout,  as  with  the  so-called 
fundamental  rights,  as  we  shall  be  guided  by 
the  principle  that  legislatures,  rather  than 
courts,  are  better  suited  both  constitution- 
ally and  practicaUy  to  make  certain  kinds  of 
complex  policy  determinations.  We  shall, 
however,  remain  vigilant  to  the  Civil  War 
Amendments'  explicit  concern  over  classifica- 
tions based  on  race. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  federal  courts 
have  inappropriately  entered  legislative  ter- 
rain can  be  seen  most  clearly — and  felt — In 
their  use  of  mandatory  Injunctions  and  at- 
tempts to  fashion  equitable  remedies  for  per- 
ceived violations.  Throughout  history,  the 
equitable  powers  of  courts  have  normally 
reached  oniy  those  situations  a  court  can  ef- 
fectively remedy.  Impaclt  within  that  his- 
torical limitation  Is  the  recognition  that 
some  kinds  of  remedial  efforts  require  re- 
sources and  expertise  beyond  those  of  a  fed- 
eral court— even  one  aided  by  special 
masters. 

Nevertheless,  federal  courts  have  at- 
tempted to  restructure  entire  school  systems 
In  desegregation  cases — and  to  maintain  con- 
tinuing review  over  basic  administrative  de- 
cisions. They  have  asserted  similar  control 
over  entire  prison  systems  and  public  hous- 
ing projects.  They  have  restructured  the  em- 
ployment criteria  to  be  used  by  American 
business  and  government — even  to  the  extent 
of  mandating  numerical  results  based  upon 
race  or  gender.  No  area  seems  immune  from 
Judicial  administration.  At  least  one  federal 
Judge  had  even  attempted  to  administer  a 
local  sewer  system. 

In  the  area  of  equitable  remedies,  it  seems 
clear  that  federal  courts  have  gone  far  be- 
yond their  abilities.  In  so  doing,  they  have 
forced  major  reallocations  of  governmental 
resources— often  with  no  concern  for  budg- 
etary limits  and  the  dislocations  that  Inevi- 
tably result  from  tbe  limited  Judicial 
perspective. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  tbe  Department 
will  also  seelc  to  ensure  better  responses  to 
the  problems  at  issue  by  the  more  appropri- 
ate levels  and  branches  of  government.  We 
have  already  beg\m  that  process  In  the  case 
of  busing  and  quotas,  both  of  which  have 
largely  failed  as  judicial  remedies. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  some  of  those 
things  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
do  to  further  the  goals  of  this  Administra- 
tion. Through  legislation  and  litigation,  we 
will  attempt  to  effect  the  goals  I  have  out- 
lined. There  are.  however,  some  things  that 
we  cannot — and  will  not— do. 

Throughout  my  remarks  today,  I  have  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  judicial  re- 
straint to  the  constitutional  principle  of 
separation  of  powers.  The  Constitution  con- 
fides certain  powers  In  the  Legislative  Branch 
and  not  In  the  Judicial  Branch.  In  a  similar 
fashion,  the  Constitution  delineates  the 
proper  domain  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative functions.  The  Constitution  directs 
the  President  to  ensure  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  litigating  authority 
for  the  government  as  a  whole.  That  con- 
stitutional command  also  requires  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  defend  measures  duly  en- 
acted by  the  Congress — even  those  with 
which  the  Administration  does  not  agree. 

Statutes  with  which  we  disagree  are  never- 
theless the  law  of  the  land.  As  such,  they 
must  be  defended  against  attack  In  the 
courts.  They  must  also  be  fully  enforced 
by  the  Executive  Branch  when  their  validity 
and  meaning  are  clear.  Some  have  suggested 
that  this  Administration  Intends  to  do  less. 
Others  have  suggested  that  this  Administra- 
tion should  do  less. 

In  fact,  tbe  Department  of  Justice  In- 
tends to  do  exactly  what  the  Constitution 
requires — to  enforce  the  laws  duly  and  con- 
stitutionally enacted  by  the  Congress.  If  we 
were  to  do  less,  we  would  ourselves  be  guilty 
of  tbe  same  kind  of  transgressions  that  I 
have  pledged  we  would  combat  on  the  part 
of  the  Judiciary.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
Executive  cannot  unilaterally  alter  the  clear 
enactments  of  Congress  any  more  than  the 
courts  can.  When  It  disagrees  with  a  law. 


the  Executive  Branch  can  urge  and  support 
changes  by  tbe  Congress.  In  the  case  of  laws 
that  are  clearly  and  Indefensibly  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Executive  can  refuse  to  en- 
force them  and  urge  Invalidation  by  tbe 
Courts.  When  reasonable  defenses  are  avail- 
able, we  will  defend  a  statute  that  does  not 
Intrude  upon  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  That  is  our  responsibility  under  tbe 
Constitution  irrespective  of  our  views  on 
substantive  policy. 

In  tbe  case  of  ambiguous  laws,  tbe  Execu- 
tive can  in  good  faith  urge  and  pursue  those 
interpretations  that  seem  most  consistent 
vrtth  the  intentions  of  tbe  Congress,  tbe  poli- 
cies of  the  Administration,  and  tbe  other 
laws  of  tbe  land.  Tbe  Executive  can  do  all 
of  these  things,  but  It  can  constitutionally 
do  no  more.  No  one  should  doubt  that  this 
Administration's  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tional principle  of  separation  of  powers  will 
exact  from  us  the  same  degree  of  obedience 
and  moderation  that  we  will  urge  upon  tbe 
courts. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  James  Russell 
Lowell  when  be  was  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James  during  tbe  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  French  Ambassador 
of  the  time — who  was  himself  a  historian  as 
well  as  a  diplomat — approached  Lowell  with 
a  question: 

"Mr.  Ambassador,  bow  long  will  tbe  Ameri- 
can republic  endure?" 

The  American  Ambassador  replied: 

"As  long  as  the  Ideals  of  its  leaders  reflect 
the  Ideals  of  the  Nation's  Pounding  Patfhers." 

This  Administration  intends  to  use  every 
resource  at  its  disposal  to  ensure  that  this 
government  reflects  tbe  ideals  of  tbe  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Those  principles  have  long  ena- 
bled our  Nation  both  to  endure  and  to  pros- 
per. In  the  furtherance  of  those  principles, 
however,  we  will  not  ourselves  seek  short- 
term  successes  at  the  expense  of  basic  prin- 
ciples. We  will  demand  of  ourselves  that 
same  adherence  to  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples that  we  intend  to  demand  of  the  other 
branches  of  government. 


MEMORIAL  COUNCILS  AND  THE 
NEED  TO  PREVENT  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  26,  1981,  the  Department  of 
State  served  as  host  for  the  Interna- 
tional Liberators  Conference  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil is  a  nonpolitical  organization  created 
by  President  Carter,  and  enacted  into 
law  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Its  purpose  is  to  make  our  citizens — 
and  people  everywhere — aware  of  the  un- 
speakable crimes  perpetrated  systemati- 
cally, and  ofDcially,  against  the  Jewish 
people  and  humanity  during  World  War 
n.  Let  me  quote  the  chairman  of  the 
Council,  the  Honorable  Elle  Weisel,  as  to 
its  purpose: 

Our  activities  are  manifold  In  nature  and 
scope.  Tbe  International  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  coordinated  this  conference,  is 
but  one  of  the  committees  functioning  with- 
in tbe  Council.  Another  committee  is  In 
charge  of  gathering  pertinent  archives;  an- 
other is  preparing  educational  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  uni- 
versities. There  is  a  committee  to  prepare 
the  Annual  Remembrance  Day  ceremonies, 
another  to  plan  the  museum,  and  yet  an- 
other is  engaged  in  rulslng  funds  to  finance 
all  these  activities. 

What  we  all  have  in  common  Is  an  ob- 
aeaalon  not  to  betray  tbe  dead  we  have  left 


behind  or  who  left  us  behind.  They  were 
killed  once;  they  must  not  be  killed  again 
through  forgetfulness. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  Council, 
created  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  his  brothers  and 
charges  us  never  to  forget  this  unprece- 
dented crime  against  mankind.  The  holo- 
caust is  clearly  one  of  mankind's  black- 
est deeds,  and  the  act  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  liberators  and  the  survivors, 
to  remember  and  to  remind,  is  one  of 
great  humanitarian  value. 

My  question  and  challenge  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  this,  Mr.  President:  Will  future 
Presidents  need  to  create  Memorial 
Councils  for  groups  such  as  the  Ugan- 
dans, Armenians,  Cambodians,  East  Ti- 
mers and  other  groups,  yet  to  be  named? 

Would  any  of  these  groups  have  been 
spared  their  agonies  if  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention had  been  universally  ratified? 

Some  would  say  no.  I  say  even  if  all 
of  these  inhuman  acts  are  not  ofiQcially 
declared  genocide,  a  united  internation^ 
voice  against  genocide  would  be  a  deter- 
rent to  such  cruel  Mts  in  the  future. 

The  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  serve  mankind  well  if  it 
reduced  even  by  one  the  need  for  future 
Memorial  Councils. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act,  and  ratify 
this  treaty. 


DEFERRAL    OP    CERTAIN    BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  91 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
one  deferral  of  $108  thousand  in  fiscal 
year  1982  funds. 

This  action  Ls  taken  to  restrain  spend- 
ing of  funds  made  available  by  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution,  P.L.  97-51. 

The  deferral  contained  in  this  message 
is  for  the  Department  of  Interior's  His- 
toric Preservation  Fund. 

The  details  of  the  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Thb  White  Hottse,  November  13, 1981. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-2221.  A  commimicatlon  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  proposal  for  a  national  soil  and  water 
resource  conservation  program;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 
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EC-a22a.  A  communication  from  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  ground-water  research  and  for  the  use  of 
the  results  of  such  research;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2223.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Civil  Service  Reform  After  Two  Years:  Some 
Initial  Problems  Resolved  But  Serious  Con- 
cerns Remain";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2224.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Em- 
ployee Benefits  System  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  for  the  retire- 
ment plan  of  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2225.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  tbe  fourth  annual  survey  of  tbe 
.nation's  proved  crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
natural  gas  liquids  reserves;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2226.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  tbe 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense  under 
tbe  proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate 
thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition 
of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid  out.  and 
remaining  in  bis  possession  from  April  1, 
1981  through  September  30,  1981;  ordered  to 
lie  on  tbe  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-679.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  tbe  State  of  Lou- 
isiana; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Foresty. 

"A  Resolution 

"Whereas,  for  many  years  the  sugar  Indus- 
try in  tbe  United  States  has  operated  under 
a  system  of  federal  price  supports;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  price  supports  have 
helped  to  stabilize  tbe  sugar  market;  and 

"Whereas,  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
farmers  In  Louisiana  plant  sugarcane  and  de- 
pend upon  a  stable  sugar  market  for  their 
livelihood;  and 

"Whereas,  the  income  earned  by  sugarcane 
farmers  contributes  significantly  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  months  certain  ele- 
ments In  the  Congress  have  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  sugar  price  support  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  destruction  of  the  sugar 
price  support  system  would  produce  grave 
economic  consequences  to  the  sugarcane 
farmers  and  to  tbe  overall  economic  health 
of  this  state. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  That  tbe  United  States 
Congress  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  tbe  federal  price  support  system 
for  sugar. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  without  de- 
lay to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  bouse  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  In  Congress." 

POM-580.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 


the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

POM-581.  A  petition  from  a  dtleen  of 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  urging  congressional 
cooperation  with  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  strengthen  tbe  military;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

pOM-582.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
cost  recovery  for  ports  maintenance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-S83.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  As- 
sociation, supporting  Secretary  James  Watt 
for  his  management  of  public  lands;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-584.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

POM-58S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
low-level  radioactive  waste  management;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-588.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
Clear  Air  Act  Amendments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-S87.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
forestry  In  tbe  South;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

POM-588.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
industrial  development  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

POM-589.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-690.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  urging  an  end  to  deficit 
spending  and  wasteful  government  spending; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-591.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
State  severance  taxes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-S92.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  *s-oclatlon,  relative  to 
Federal  regulation  of  State  and  local  pension 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-593.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
limiting  tbe  number  of  refugees  admitted 
to  tbe  United  States  to  a  number  which  can 
be  supported  by  tbe  Federal  funds  avaUable; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

POM-694.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  relative  to  abortion;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

POM-S96.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Palo.  Iowa,  supporting  the  Davis-Bacon  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

POM-696.  A  pstltlon  from  a  citizen  of 
Hunlock  Creek.  Peimsylvanla,  relative  to  out- 
lawing monopoly  bargaining  In  the  Federal 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

POM-597.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Mateo.  California,  relative  to  union  violence 
In  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-698.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Santa  Barbara.  California,  relative  to  union 
violence  in  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resourcss. 

POM-699.  A  petition  from  a  dtlnn  of  ChU- 
Ucothe,  Ohio,  relative  to  union  violence  In 
America;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


POM-€00.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Presque  Isle.  Maine,  relative  to  union  vio- 
lence In  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Hunxan  Resources. 

POM-601.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  relative  to  union  violence 
In  America;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-602.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Clearwater,  Florida,  relative  to  union  violence 
in  America:  lo  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-603.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  New  York,  relative  to  union  violence 
in  America;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

POM-604.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Mulesboe.  Texas,  relative  to  imlou  violence 
In  America;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-60S.  A  petition  f'om  a  citizen  of  West 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  relative  to  union 
violence  in  America;  to  tbe  Commltte:  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-606.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Southern  Governor's  Association,  relative  to 
Federal  fiscal  impact  notes;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The   following   executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations: 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  tbe 
36tb  session  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  tbe 
36tb  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  tbe  last  recess  of  the  Senate; 

Benjamin  A.  Gn.MAN.  U.S.  Representative 
from  tbe  State  of  New  York,  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  36tb 
session  of  tbe  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  to  which  office  be  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  tbe  Senate; 

Anot  Ikixani),  vs.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Florida,  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  United  States  to  the  36th  session  of  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  tbe  United  Nations,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrlck,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  tbe 
36tb  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  to  which  office  she  viras  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  tbe  Senate; 

Bruce  F.  Caputo.  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  tbe  United  States 
to  tbe  36th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  tbe  United  Nations,  to  which  ofBce  he  was 
appomted  during  tbe  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

Geonje  Christopher,  of  California,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  tbe  36th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate; 

Charles  M.  Llchensteln,  of  the  Dtetrtct  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  alternate  representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  36th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  tbe  United  Nations,  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate; 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  alternate  representative  of  tbe  United 
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states  to  the  36th  session  of  the  Oenenl  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate;  and 

Jose  S.  Sorsano,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  seth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  to  which  office  he  was 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Conimlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  belwe  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

ByMr.  BENT8EN: 
S.J.  Res.    138.   A   Joint   resolution   desig- 
nating  the    fourth    Sunday   In   October   as 
"National  Mother-ln-Lew  Day.";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  fourth  Sunday  in  October  as 
"National  Mother-in-Law  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    MOTHXK-IN-LAW   DAY 

•  Mr.  BEH'TTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Senate  companion 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  311,  declaring 
a  national  Mother-in-Law  Day.  One  of 
my  reasons  for  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  too  often  in  the  Senate  we 
rush  to  pass  legislation  without  remem- 
bering to  mention  the  originators  of  the 
ideas  we  so  diligently  pursue.  No.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  claim  credit  for 
Mother-in-Law  Day.  but  I  do  want  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Gene  Howe,  a  free-wheeling  Amarlllo, 
Tex.  newspaperman  entertained  and 
amused  the  people  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle for  nearly  three  decades.  His 
column  "Tactless  Texan,"  written  under 
the  pen  name  Erasmus  Rookus  Tack,  was 
the  most  widely  read,  by  actual  count, 
of  any  in  west  Texas.  Jack  Alexander 
explained  his  style  in  the  January  1, 
1944,  edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post: 

Publisher  Howe's  favorite  stunt  is  to  stir 
up  a  nice,  human  rumpus  In  his  Tactless 
Texan  column  and  then  hide  out  at  his  ranch 
until  the  storm  blows  over. 

One  of  those  "nice,  human  rumpuses" 
he  stirred  up  was  Mother-in-Law  Day. 
He  wanted  to  show  his  "lasting  affection 
for  the  wonderful  lady"  who  shared  his 
family,  so  he  announced  his  intention 
to  have  a  Mother-in-Law  Day  of  his 
own.  But  being  a  newspaperman,  he  had 
trouble  keeping  it  a  private  affair,  and 
soon  the  Nellie  Donald  Mother-in-Law 
Club  was  formed. 

So  on  March  5.  1934.  the  first  Mother- 
in-Law  Day  was  held  in  Amarlllo.  The 
date  was  convenient  because  the  cattle- 
men's convention  would  be  In  town  and 


there  would  be  plenty  of  escorts  to  take 
the  women  to  the  movie  that  was  plan- 
ned as  entertainment.  But  when  5,000 
A\'omen  appeared  from  five  States  to 
receive  corsages  provided  by  the  pub- 
lisher and  free  movie  tickets,  there  were 
certainly  not  enough  escorts. 

The  event  was  acclaimed  by  State 
Governors,  Will  Rogers,  Arthur  Brisbane, 
and  the  London  Times.  The  cities  of 
Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  and  Seattle  were 
soon  holding  similar  celebrations. 

In  1937  the  club  went  national,  and 
in  1938  First  Lady  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was 
the  guest  speaker.  Governors  from  Texas, 
Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas  all 
attended,  with  their  mothers-in-law. 
The  parade  was  the  longest  ever  staged 
in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  our  duty,  as  we 
consider  making  Mother-in-Law  Day  a 
national  celebration,  that  we  also  honor 
the  memory  of  Gene  A.  Howe,  newspa- 
per publisher,  editor,  television  and  radio 
pioneer.  Howe  held  forth  from  page  2, 
column  1  of  the  Amarlllo  Globe-Times 
frwn  1924  to  1952.  He  was  a  master 
promoter,  and  his  Ingenius  schemes 
often  brought  him  national  attention. 
Throughout  his  career  he  showed  that 
a  newspaper  can  operate  with  compas- 
sion, never  sacrificing  people  for  the 
story,  and  still  show  a  profit.  He  built 
a  communications  empire  on  his  philos- 
ophy that  "A  newspaper  may  be  forgiven 
for  lack  of  wisdom  but  never  for  lack 
of  courage." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  close  with  the 
tribute  to  mothers-in-law  written  by 
Goie  Howe  on  March  5,  1934: 

It  takes  a  real  woman,  a  woman  with  a 
heart  and  head  and  wisdom  to  see  that  her 
children  are  married  right  and  then  their 
home  fires  are  kept  burning  and  that  the 
children  that  come  along  are  brought  up 
properly  and  given  a  chance.  A  mother-in- 
law  Is  a  mother  who  has  made  good. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred  and  that  the  committee 
considering  it  report  the  measure  expe- 
peditiously.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONGORS 

s.  lesi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 

Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Huddle- 

STON)  was  added  as  acosponsor  of  S.  1651, 

a  bill  to  combat  international  terrorism. 

S.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dur- 
enberger),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1701,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local 
officials  in  the  identification  of  certain 
deceased  individuals  and  in  the  location 
of  mfssing  children  and  other  specified 
individuals. 


8.  isos 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
ten)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1808, 
a  bill  to  authorize  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs. 

SENATE   RESOLimON    238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  238,  a 
resolution  to  retain  the  deductability 
from  personal  taxes  of  interest  paid  on 
residential  mortgages. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  UP  amendment 
No.  609  proposed  to  H.R.  4169.  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
•nON  ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT    NO.    630 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  Pell)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4560)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health, 
and  Human  Services,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    831 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Sten- 
nis) submitted  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  H.R. 
4560,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    632 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus, Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Jackson)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  bill  H.R.  4560,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    RELATED    TO    CERTAIN    GRANT    AND 
ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  appropriate  point  and  that 
these  amendments  be  printed. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  line  10.  strike  out  "1  650,000.- 
000."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'$1,850,000,- 
000.". 

On  page  52,  line  5,  beginning  with  "$947.- 
094,000"  strike  out  through  "$8,549,000"  In 
line  6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$991,845,000. 
of  which  $892,865,538  shall  be  for  allotments 
under  section  100  (b)   (1),  $6,134,462". 

On  page  51,  line  21,  strike  but  "$900,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$969,800,000". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMriTEE    ON    PRODUCTIVITT    AND 
COMPETmON 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Productivity  and  Competi- 
tion of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday, 
December  1,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  will  be  to 
examine  "Federal  Antitrust  Policy:  Im- 
plications for  Small  Business." 

For  additional  information,  contact 
Brian  Hartman  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-5175. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGT  AND  NATDRAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  nom- 
ination of  Janet  J.  McCoy,  of  Oregon,  to 
be  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  has  been 
added  to  the  agenda  of  the  full  commit- 
tee hearing  scheduled  for  Thursday,  No- 
vember 19,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirkspn  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washingrton,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  committee  staff  at 
224-7146. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  conduct  a 
hearing  on  United  States-Canadian 
trade  policies  and  their  impact  on  bor- 
der State  industries  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  at  9  a.m.,  in  room  6226  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  authorized 
to  hold  a  full  committee  hearing  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Friday.  November  13,  to  discuss  S.  864, 
the  Financial  Integrity  Act. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUOICIART 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 
Friday,  November  13,  to  discuss  these 
nominations: 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to 
be  circuit  judge  for  the  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

Clarence  A.  Beam,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska. 

Emmett  R.  Cox,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama. 

Cynthia  Holcomb  Hall,  of  Califom'a, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central 
district  of  California. 

John  Bailey  Jones,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out object'on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    THE    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  November  16,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  110, 
117,  118,  and  119,  resolutions  dealing 
with  abortion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Sentae  at  9:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  to  discuss  international  narcotics 
trafficking. 

The  PRESIDErJT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  9:30  am.  on  Wednesday, 
November  18,  to  discuss  international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
November  19.  to  discuss  international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  CLARA  SWAN 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  the  many  admirers  of  Clara 
Swan  in  paying  her  a  tribute  today.  Miss 
Swan  retired  last  summer  from  a  47- 


year  career  as  an  educator,  coach,  and 
administrator.  She  is  a  former  vice 
president  of  Husson  College,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Plus-Gray  School  of  Business 
and  president  of  Casco  Bay  College. 

A  testimonial  dinner  will  be  held  in  her 
honor  tomorrow  evening  in  Portland, 
sponsored  by  the  Business  Education 
Association  of  Maine.  In  appreciation 
for  her  distinguished  service,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Bangor,  Maine,  Daily  News, 
which  higlilights  her  career. 

The  article  follows: 

Portland  Testimonial  To  Hokob 

educator 

(By  Wayne  Rellly) 

Hampden. — Clara  Swan  was  already  an  In- 
stitution in  business  education  when  she 
left  Husson  College  in  1973.  after  differences 
with  the  administration,  to  become  vice 
president  of  Plus-Oray  School  of  Business. 

Unaware  that  the  Portland  Junior  college 
was  nearly  .bankrupt,  she  later  rejected  an 
offer  to  become  Husson's  Interim  president 
with  the  support  of  petitions  containing  the 
names  of  more  than  1.000  people. 

In  1975  at  the  age  of  63.  the  former  Hus- 
son vice  president  and  two  colleagues  bought 
the  bankrupt  coUege.  and  she  became  the 
tlrst  president  of  reorganized  Casco  Bay  Col- 
lege. 

The  rest  is  a  success  story,  a  cap  on  a 
successful  career  in  education  and  athletics 
for  which  Swan,  uho  retired  last  sununer. 
will  be  honored  by  the  Business  Education 
Association  of  Maine  Saturday  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  In  Portland.  Her  career  In 
teaching,  coaching  and  administration  has 
spanned  47  years  in  classrooms  from  Dover- 
Foxcroft  to  Portland. 

Swan,  Priscllla  Clark,  a  former  Husson  vice 
president,  and  The'.ma  Watson,  a  former  head 
of  the  Husson  business  education  program, 
added  a  night  school  program  which  at- 
tracted students  to  Casco  Bay  CoUege.  They 
regained  the  college's  accreditation  and  re- 
stored its  solvency.  Last  year,  the  Institution 
enrolled  more  than  300  students  and  em- 
ployed six  full-time  and  12  part-time 
teachers. 

Swan's  connection  with  Husson  CoUege 
dates  back  to  1933  when  she  received  an  as- 
sociate's degree  from  the  Maine  School  of 
Commerce,  now  Husson.  After  teaching  and 
coaching  for  a  few  years  at  Mexico  High 
School  and  Foxcroft  Academy,  and  after  get- 
ting a  bachelor's  degree  from  American  in- 
ternational College,  she  began  an  association 
with  Husson  which  lasted  34  years.  She  also 
picked  up  a  masters  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

Swan  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  rtuHn"  all 
those  years  as  an  administrator  and  later 
as  president  of  Casco  Bay  CoUege.  she  re- 
mained a  part-time  teacher. 

"Teaching  vas  more  important  to  me  than 
administration.  I  Just  fell  into  administra- 
tion because  I  happened  to  be  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,"  she  said  during  an 
Interview  at  her  home  in  Hampden. 

Swan  also  made  her  mar'-  a<s  %  h-'s'-ethall 
coach.  In  recognition  of  her  19  years  as  a 
Husson  coach  and  other  i;oni.noui.<,a»  to 
athletics,  she  became  the  third  woman  to 
Join  the  Bangor  Dally  News  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  In  1961.  At  Husson,  she  produced  a  rec- 
ord of  241  wins,  34  losses  and  seven  ties. 

Swan  said  she  had  never  seen  a  ba'sketball 
when  she  came  to  Brewer  from  Princeton  as 
a  high  school  sophomore.  School  officials 
wouldn't  let  her  Join  the  baseball  team,  so 
she  decided  to  Join  the  girls'  basketball  team 
Instead. 

Swan,  who  has  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Port  Lauderdale  College,  was  called  "Miss 
Business  Education  of  Maine"  in  1971  when 
she  received  a  distinguished  service  award 
from  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 
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Her  citation  pe»d,  "In  her  30  yfn  at  Hus- 
son.  she  h»s  never  forgotten  that  a  student 
ja  ftn  Individual.  Thousands  of  graduates  of 
Hus6on  feel  a  aebt  oX  gratitude  to  Clara  Swan 
ftnd  recognize  that  part  of  their  accomplish- 
ments are  due  to  her  teachings,  her  sense  of 
organization  and  her  administrative  sltlU."« 


JOHN  RAKER:  A  DEDICATED 
AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  next  Sat- 
iirday  in  Lexington,  N.C.,  a  special,  well- 
deserved  tribute  will  be  paid  to  a  splen- 
did citizen  of  my  State,  John  Raker  of 
Lexiiufton.  John  Raker  is  a  truly  re- 
markable human  being  and  a  treasured 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  John 
Raker  for  many  years.  He  is  an  out- 
standing American,  Mr.  President,  with 
total  dedication  to  God,  to  family,  and 
to  country. 

John  Raker  never  sacrifices  principle 
for  pragmatism;  he  never  hesitates  to 
choose  the  difficult  course  when  it  is  the 
right  course. 

In  addition  to  a  successful  career  as  a 
businessman,  John  Raker  has  quietly 
compiled  a  remarkable  record  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  community.  He 
has  never  sought  acclaim  or  recognition; 
he  is  instinctively  a  kind,  generous,  and 
compassionate  man. 

He  is  a  Civitan,  and  he  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  Order  of  Redmen, 
the  Oasis  Shrine,  the  Scottish  Rite 
Masons,  and  the  Jimior  Order.  His  serv- 
ice in  each  organization  has  been  marked 
by  the  same  pattern  of  loyal  and  faith- 
ful particiaption. 

John  Raker  has  been  active  in  politics 
for  many  years.  He  has  attended  every 
State  and  county  GOP  convention  since 
1920,  a  truly  rwnarkable  record. 

Mr.  President,  John  Raker  has  often 
declared  that  the  smartest  thing  he  ever 
did,  at  age  28,  was  when  he  persuaded 
Mable  Bemice  Ward  to  become  his  bride 
In  1924.  Mrs.  Raker  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
automobile  accident  about  a  year  ago.  It 
has  therefore  been  a  sad,  traumatic  year 
for  John  Raker,  but  he  has  weathered  it 
because  his  love  for  others  has  been  re- 
ciprocated by  those  who  love  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  pleased  that  a 
public  tribute  will  be  paid  to  my  dear 
friend,  John  Raker,  a  week  from  tomor- 
row. I  wi'h  I  could  be  there;  and,  in 
spirit,  I  will  be  there — in  a  spirit  of  genu- 
ine admiration  and  days  affection  for  one 
of  nature's  nobleman.* 


PONZI  MARCHES  ON 

9  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Denver  Post  just  published  what  I  believe 
is  the  best  editorial  yet  written  about 
efforts  to  save  social  security  from  almost 
certain  bankruptcy. 

The  editorial,  "Ponzl  Marches  On,"  is 
superb.  It  expresses  so  well  what  is  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  hundreds  of  Colo- 
radans  I  have  talked  to:  Save  social 
security;  do  not  let  it  become  a  football 
lobbed  back  and  forth  for  political  gain. 
Social  security  is  the  financial  lifeline 
for  35  million  Americans.  It  is  foolish,  as 
Is  wisely  explained,  to  buy  political 
I>opularity  at  the  risk  of  social  secu- 
rity's ultimate  bankruptcy." 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  spend  a  minute 
or  two  to  read  this  insightiul  editorial.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PoNzi  Marchks  On 

MlUlons  of  Americans  Inched  closer  to 
financial  Insecurity  Wednesday  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  refused 
to  reform  the  U.S.  Social  Seciulty  System. 
Pressured  by  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  the 
Democratic  majority  voted  to  continue  the 
present  "Ponzl  scheme"  which  buys  political 
popularity  at  the  risk  of  ultimate  bankrupt- 
cy. 

A  Ponzl  scheme  Is  a  sort  of  chain  letter.  A 
swindler  named  Ponzl  once  borrowed  money 
and  secretly  used  the  borrowed  capital  Itself 
to  pay  the  lenders  extravagant  dividends.  The 
purpose  was  to  lure  still  more  victims.  Even- 
tually Ponzl  skipped  town,  leaving  a  few  early 
Investors  with  windfall  gains  and  a  massive 
number  of  destitute  latecomers.  The  theory 
has  lived  on  In  such  ploys  as  Olenn  W.  Turn- 
er's "Dare  to  be  Great"  pyramid  sales 
scheme — and  Social  Security. 

Of  course.  Social  Security  doesn't  share 
Ponzi's  dastardly  motive.  It  was  born  with 
the  noble  goal  of  providing  a  financial  floor 
under  older  Americans.  But  the  method  of 
financing  is  similar  to  Ponzi's — and  subject 
to  the  same  mathematical  laws  that  eventu- 
ally undermine  all  chain  letters. 

Political  demagogues  pretend  the  system 
is  like  a  private  pension  plan,  with  retirees 
drawing  benefits  from  trust  established  from 
their  contributions.  That  isn't  true.  People 
pay  in,  all  right,  but  that  money  Isn't  in- 
vested. Except  for  a  relatively  small  reserve, 
It  is  paid  out  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  Lately, 
outflow  has  been  faster  than  Income. 

In  1938,  an  entire  generation  began  to 
draw  Social  Security  despite  having  paid  in 
little  or  nothing.  Each  generation  after  that 
initial  one  has  paid  taxes  to  support  the  re- 
tirees ahead  of  it — counting  on  those  born 
still  later  to  keep  the  chain  intact.  That 
system  worked  well  enough  in  the  beginning 
because  average  life  expectancy  was  about 
nine  years  less  than  today.  At  the  start, 
there  were  about  nine  workers  for  every 
retiree,  a  light  burden. 

Today,  longer  life  expectancies  and  lower 
births  rates  have  dropped  the  ratio  of  active 
workers  to  retirees  to  4-1.  When  the  post- 
World  War  n  "baby  boom"  reaches  retire- 
ment age  around  the  year  2010,  there  will 
only  be  two  workers  for  each  retiree.  Then, 
the  present  system  must  either  tax  the  next 
generation  mercilessly — or  go  belly  up.  Even 
today,  the  Social  Security  tax  is  stiff — higher 
than  Income  tax  for  many — and  programmed 
to  go  higher. 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  st-ve  off  Social 
Security  bankruptcy — raise  the  retirement 
age  to  68. 

Because  the  underlying  problem  is  long- 
term,  that  change  could  be  phased  In  grad- 
ually so  that  people  nearing  retirement  now 
don't  have  to  upset  long-laid  plans.  Raising 
the  age  for  full  benefits  Increases  the  num- 
ber of  active  workers  pajrlng  in  while  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  benefits  paid  out.  It  also 
ensures  that  retirees  can  receive  a  decent 
sum. 

Americans  aren't  "washed  up"  at  66— 
they're  not  only  living  longer,  those  extra 
years  are  healthier  as  well.  That  fact  was  rec- 
ognized recently  when  Congress  outlawed 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  65.  It's  time  to 
extend  the  same  realism  to  Social  Security. 

The  plan  defeated  Wednesday  was  a  bi- 
partisan effort  drafted  by  Social  Security 
subcommittee  chairman  J.  J.  Pickle,  D- 
Texas,  and  senior  Republican  Barber  Con- 
able,  R-N.Y.  It  would  have  ensured  the  sys- 
tem's future  solvency  In  a  number  of  ways 
including  raising  the  basic  retirement  age. 
On'  O'Neill's  orders,  the  plan  was  killed  on 
a  largely  party-line  vote  of  18-14. 


But,  while  Democrats  may  relish  posing 
in  the  next  election  as  the  champion  of 
Social  Security  benefits,  the  fact  is  that 
O'Neill's  tactic  undermined  the  financial 
security  of  every  working  American.  Even 
those  people  drawing  on  the  system  now 
must  wonder  whether  they  can  live  out  their 
days  before  the  Ponzl  scheme  coUapses  under 
their  feet.# 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  prepared  to  consider  certain 
items,  I  shall  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
certain  messages  before  the  Senate. 


MEMBERSHIP   OP   UNITED   STATES 
HOLOCAUST  COUNCIL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1672. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bUl  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1672)  entitled  "An  Act  to  expand  the 
membership  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
aiul  Insert:  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  CouncU",  approved  October  7, 
1980  (94  Stat.  1647;  Public  Law  96-388),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  by  strik- 
ing out  "sixty"  both  times  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sixty-five"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  2 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  initial"  In  the 
first  sentence: 

(B)  by  striking  out  all  matter  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  preceding  "shall  serve"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "All  noncongres- 
slonal  voting  members  designated  under  the 
preceding  sentence"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1) ,  by  striking  out  "ini- 
tial" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
noncongressional  voting"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2) ,  by  striking  out  "ten 
of  such  initial"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  of  such  noncongressional  voting"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  "ten 
other  initial"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  other  such  noncongressional  vot- 
ing"; and 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  sentence  follow- 
ing paragraph  (3) ; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  2,  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to 
the  initial  members  of  the  CouncU";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6  and  substituting  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  have  au- 
thority to — 

"  ( 1 )  appoint  employees  in  the  competitive 
service  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  general  schedule  pay  rates;  and 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  (at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  aS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule)  of  up  to  three  employees  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE.  INTERNATIONAL  COMMU- 
NICATION AGENCY,  AND  THE 
BOARD  FOR  INTERNAITONAL 
BROADCASTINO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1193)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for 
other  purposes,  (The  amendment  of  the 
House  is  printed  in  the  Record  of  Octo- 
ber 29,  1981  beginning  at  page  26063.) 

Mr.  STE^VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the  House 
amendment,  agree  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lugar)  appointed 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hayakawa, 
Mr.  LtJGAR,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden,  and  Mr. 
Glenn;  Mr.  Mathias  as  an  additional 
conferee  solely  for  the  consideration  of 
section  120  (a)  through  (e)  of  the  House 
amendment;  and  Mr.  Cranston  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Biden  as  an  additional  conferee 
so'ely  for  consideration  of  title  VI  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  as  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nomination  on  page 
3,  Calendar  No.  477. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL     EMERGENCY     MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  will  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Jeffrey  S.  Bragg,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  Federal  Insurance  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominaticxi  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination w£is  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  cmfirmation 
of  this  nominaticMi.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  la 
an  order  to  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  special  orders  that  are  al- 
ready entered,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  ac- 
corded a  IS-minute  special  order  in  reg- 
ular order  on  Monday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anything  further  to  come  before  the 
Senate? 

RECESS    UNTIL    MONDAY,    NOVEM- 
BER 16.  1981,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3 : 47 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  Monday, 
November  16, 1981,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  13,  1981 : 
The  jTTKciAaT 

Clyde  H.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
CaroUna  vice  Robert  F.  Chapman,  elevated. 


<X)NFIRMA'nON 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  convening  on  Monday? 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  13,  1981: 
Federal  Emercenct  MAKACEiCEin'  Acenct 
Jeffrey  S.  Bragg,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Federal  In- 
surance  Administrator,   Federal   Emergency 
Management  Agency. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Danielson). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C 
November  12.  1981. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  George 
E.  Danielson  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempers 
on  Friday,  November  13,  1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  as  You  accept  us  in  compas- 
sion and  forgive  us  by  Your  grace,  so 
teach  us  to  touch  those  about  us  with 
a  spirit  of  generosity  and  fairness. 
Though  disagreements  and  conflicts 
separate  people,  may  we  remember 
that  You  have  created  us  as  one 
people  and  we  share  the  heritage  of 
our  common  birth.  Help  us  to  pray 
and  work  together  so  that  we  will  re- 
spect those  with  whom  we  differ  and 
unite  in  our  resolve  to  do  those  things 
that  make  for  peace  and  justice  for  all 
people.  Amen. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  815,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS ACT  OF  1982 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-328)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  270)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  815)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and  for 
research,  development  test,  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  operations  and  maintenance 
expenses  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  persormel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
357,  MAKING  FURTHER  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-329)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  271)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  357)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
349,  AUTHORIZING  PARTICIPA- 
TION OF  UNITED  STATES  IN 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  TREATY 
OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  EGYPT 
AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-330)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  272)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  349)  to  authorize  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to 
implement  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    CONFER- 
ENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R.     4209, 
DEPARTMENT     OF    TRANSPOR- 
TATION   AND    RELATED    AGEN- 
CIES APPROPRIATION,  1982 
Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4209)  making  appropriations  for 


the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISINTERPRETATION  OF 
COMMISSARY  FUNDING 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  written  by 
George  C.  Wilson  which  appeared  on 
page  1  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday,  November  10.  This  article, 
which  described  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Defense,  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation, 
plus  information  obtained  explaining 
the  subcommittee  markup,  shows  it  is 
mixing  apples  and  oranges  and  pro- 
ceeding on  incorrect  assumptions. 

The  subcommittee  markup  points 
out  that  all  military  commissaries  and 
exchanges  sell  cigarettes  for  about  $2 
per  carton  below  the  civilian  market 
price.  They  believe  that  by  increasing 
the  selling  price  of  cigarettes  by  $2  a 
carton,  an  additional  $96  million  in 
revenues  would  be  realized  and  could 
be  used  to  reduce  the  operations  and 
maintenance  'O.  &  M.)  appropriation 
by  that  amount. 

Statutory  requirements  governing 
the  operation  of  military  commissar- 
ies, sections  4621,  9621,  and  7601  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  prescribe 
pricing  of  resale  merchandise  or  goods 
and  method  of  funding.  Merchandise 
or  goods  are  to  be  sold  at  invoice 
price— that  is,  at  cost  plus  a  surcharge 
fee. 

Commissary  operating  funds  are  de- 
rived from  three  sources:  namely, 
direct  congressional  O.  &  M.  appro- 
priations, stock  funds,  and  surcharge 
trust  funds.  The  aimual  O.  &  M.  ap- 
propriation is  used  to  pay  civilian  sala- 
ries and  wages  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  American  products  and  goods 
to  overseas  stores. 

Stock  revolving  funds,  the  initial 
working  capital,  are  used  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  resale  merchandise. 
The  revolving  fund  is  replenished  as 
goods  are  sold.  Surcharge  trust  funds 
are  used  for  the  construction  and  ren- 
ovation of  facilities,  purchase  of  equip- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ment,  and  certain  expenses  such  as 
utilities  and  supplies.  Surcharge  funds 
are  realized  at  the  point  of  sale  by 
adding  4  percent  to  the  entire  amount 
purchased  by  the  patron.  Thus,  both 
the  stock  revolving  fund  and  sur- 
charge fund  expenditures  are  ear- 
marked for  specific  operating  pur- 
poses. 

The  $96  million  proposed  reduction 
in  O.  &  M.  funds  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee does  not  meet  statutory  re- 
quirements, commissary  operations, 
and  methods  of  specific  funding.  Since 
merchandise  must  be  sold  at  cost,  only 
the  surcharge  can  be  increased.  Any 
additional  revenue  generated  must  be 
deposited  in  the  trust  fund  and  cannot 
be  used  to  offset  reductions  in  the  O. 
&  M.  appropriations  account.  Thus, 
commissary  operations  would  be  di- 
rectly reduced  by  $96  million,  and 
could  not  be  offset  of  any  increase  in 
surcharge  funds.  This,  in  effect,  re- 
duces the  amount  appropriated  for  ci- 
vilian salaries  and  the  transportation 
of  goods  overseas.  The  result  can  only 
mean  the  closing  of  commissary  stores, 
a  reduction  in  operating  hours,  and 
fewej  goods  available  to  our  overseas 
torcvs. 

The  report  assumes  that  commissar- 
ies and  exchanges  price  cigarettes  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  incorrect. 
Exchanges  purchase  cigarettes  and  all 
other  merchandise  with  funds  not  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
cigarettes,  they  are  marked  up  34  per- 
cent above  cost  and  are  generally 
priced  to  sell  only  25  to  60  cents  per 
carton  below  commercial  prices.  Any 
sizable  increase  beyond  this  amoimt 
would  make  them  higher  than  those 
sold  in  civilian  stores.  The  loss  of  sales 
would  mean  fewer  profits  and  fewer 
funds  available  for  morale,  welfare, 
and  recreation  activities.  Exchange 
profits  or  nonappropriated  dollars  are 
used  to  fund  recreation  activities 
which  are  not  supported  with  taxpay- 
er dollars. 


came  out  to  match  his  own  ideas. 
When  the  Senate  Republicans  said 
they  did  not  think  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram would  work.  Stockman  told  them 
to  have  faith,  that  the  "magic  aster- 
isk" gimmick  would  cover  all  doubts. 

Stockman  knew  that  the  Reagan 
program  was  intended  to  take  from 
the  poor  and  give  to  the  rich.  In  pri- 
vate, he  called  the  Kemp  tax  bill  a 
Trojan  horse  to  give  the  appearance  of 
tax  relief  to  ordinary  citizens,  even  as 
thS  vast  bulk  of  its  benefits  went  to 
the  well  off  and,  most  of  all,  to  the 
wealthy. 

Those  of  us  who  studied  the  budget 
carefully  knew  all  this.  I.  at  least, 
called  the  budget  and  tax  programs 
what  they  were— a  rich  man's  war,  a 
poor  man's  fight,  in  a  statement  I 
made  here  to  the  House  on  March  19. 
I  asked  then  the  precise  questions  that 
Stockman  himself  was  asking  private- 
ly—how could  the  Reagan  program 
overcome  its  internal  inconsistencies, 
and  how  could  Americans  fail  to  see  its 
overwhelming  unfairness? 

Stockman  hid  the  failings,  deceived 
everyone  about  his  own  misgivings, 
changed  the  numbers  to  make  his 
schemes  workable— for  to  him,  the 
only  thing  that  counted  was  winning, 
not  to  create  a  program  that  would 
necessarily  make  economic  seiise,  let 
alone  one  that  would  be  fair  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

If  David  Stockman  were  a  principled 
man,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
doubts  openly.  He  would  have  refused 
to  change  data  to  cover  up  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Reagan  budget.  He  would 
have  insisted  that  the  questions  be  re- 
solved. He  did  not  one  of  those  things. 
He  lied,  he  rationalized  his  own 
doubts— and  now  that  the  original 
doubts  he  had  are  so  clearly  revealed 
as  being  right,  he  says  to  us,  "Have 
faith."  Faith  in  what?  How  can  we 
have  faith  in  a  fib  factory— for  that  is 
what  Mr.  Stockman  has  been  all  along, 
a  fib  factory. 


STOCKMAN  MUST  GO 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    • 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  outlived  his  useful- 
ness, and  for  the  good  of  the  coimtry, 
he  ought  to  go,  and  leave  his  task  to 
someone  who  has  credibility. 

I  said  last  June  16  that  Stockman 
had  turned  the  Office  of  Managment 
and  Budget  into  a  fib  factory.  Now,  in 
the  interviews  he  granted  to  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  his  lies,  his  cynicism 
are  laid  out  for  one  and  all  to  see. 

When  the  OMB  economic  model  pre- 
dicted—accurately—what the  Reagan 
program  would  do  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Stockman  had  as  easy  answer: 
change  the  computer  program  until  it 


REAGAN  TAX  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
CALLED  FAT  TRANSPLANT  ACT 
OF  1981 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  92- 
year-old  woman  in  North  Dakota  last 
week  and  she  summarized  very  well 
the  frustrations  about  economic  policy 
in  this  country.  She  said,  "It  looks  to 
me  like  the  rich  run  the  country  and 
the  rest  of  us  pay  the  bills." 

To  illustrate  her  point,  I  read  in  the 
paper  this  morning  that  the  provision 
in  this  year's  tax  bill  enabling  corpora- 
tions to  buy  and  sell  their  tax  breaks 
may  cost  the  Treasury  $6  biUion  this 
year. 


That  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
giveaways  that  has  ever  been  written 
into  the  American  Tax  Code.  It  is  ex- 
actly what  the  lady  had  in  mind  about 
who  pays  the  bills. 

President  Reagan  came  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  good  idea— to  put  the  public 
sector  on  a  diet— to  cut  out  the  fat. 
But  he  created  tax  laws  that  transfer 
the  fat  to  the  private  sector. 

The  recent  tax  bill  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple. It  should  be  called  the  Fat  Trans- 
plant Act  of  1981.  It  encourages  corpo- 
rations to  engage  in  the  same  kind  of 
paper  shuffling,  the  same  kind  of 
bloated  bureaucratic  empire  building, 
of  which  the  President  has  rightly 
criticized  the  Federal  Government. 
Either  way  the  citizens  of  this  country 
pay  for  it. 

We  need  to  get  back  to  basics,  and 
our  tax  laws  are  a  good  place  to  start. 

Today  too  many  American  execu- 
tives are  huddled  in  comers  trading 
tax  gimmicks  and  loopholes  that  have 
been  handed  to  them  by  this  adminis- 
tration while  this  country  continues  to 
lose  ground  in  international  trade. 

We  have  developed  a  tax  system 
which  encourages  corporate  executives 
to  draw  their  profits  from  tax  loop- 
holes rather  than  from  the  market- 
place, and  it  is  all  wrong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  corporations 
should  make  their  profits  by  making 
good  products  not  by  manipulating  tax 
gimmicks.  And  I  think  that  the  admin- 
istration should  be  more  concerned 
about  crafting  a  tax  plan  that  taxes 
people  and  corporations  in~  a  manner 
that  relates  to  their  ability  to  pay,  not 
their  ability  to  avoid. 

It  is  that  simple,  and  the  only  people 
who  refuse  to  see  it  are  those  who  are 
building  the  trough  of  tax  favors  for 
the  rich  and  those  who  are  feeding 
from  it. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  OUT  OF 
CONTROL?  PUT  THE  BLAME  ON 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  always  a  tendency  to  want  to 
shoot  the  messenger  rather  than  be- 
lieve the  message,  particularly  when 
we  hear  something  we  do  not  want  to 
hear. 

Federal  spending  is  still  out  of  con- 
trol. Do  not  blame  the  fact  on  Mr. 
Greider  or  Mr.  Stockman.  Put  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  On  Congress. 

We  in  Congress  can  reduce  the  irre- 
sponsible level  of  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anytime  we  develop 
the  courage  to  do  so. 

Cutting  marginal  tax  rates  was  the 
right  thing  for  Congress  to  do.  The 
tax  rate  cuts  were  evenly  distributed 
across  all  income  groups.  These  tax 
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cuts  win  create  tremendous  pressure 
to  reduce  spending  even  more  in  order 
to  balance  the  budget. 

For  the  better  part  of  this  year  I 
have  been  urging  the  Hoxise  to  adopt 
further  budget  cuts  totaling  some  $52 
bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Identified 
are  272  items  where  such  cuts  can  be 
made. 

Those  in  Congress  who  now  refuse 
to  cut  spending  further  will  have  the 
privilege  of  explaining,  in  the  election 
in  the  fall  of  1982,  why  they  are  voting 
to  keep  interest  rates  high  and  stifling 
economic  recovery. 


A  NEW  STEEL  PLANT  IN  OHIO 

(Mr.  REGULA  aslied  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  bad 
news  seems  to  reach  us  quickly  while 
good  news  too  often  comes  to  our  at- 
tention more  slowly  if,  indeed,  we  hear 
it  at  all.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
report  an  economic  happening  in  the 
16th  District  of  Ohio  which  unques- 
tionably qualifies  as  good  news. 

The  Timken  Co.,  recognized  world- 
wide as  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
roller  bearings  and  specialty  steel,  has 
announced  it  will  construct  a  $500  mil- 
lion steel  mUl  complex  in  Stark 
Coxinty.  Depending  on  the  project's 
success,  the  complex  could  more  than 
double  in  size  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  development  has  excited  the 
people  of  the  Canton  area,  home  of 
the  Timken  Co.,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed outstanding  community  sup- 
port. The  plant  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  facilities  of  its  type  in  the  world. 

Timken  has  a  long-established  and 
well-recognized  reputation  as  a  civic- 
minded  supporter  of  the  community. 

This  project  will  create  800  jobs  with 
the  company  plus  work  for  more  than 
600  construction  firm  employees.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  gen- 
erated locally. 

Officials  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  also  worked  diligently  to 
bring  this  project  about.  A  new  con- 
tract was  ratified  by  an  overwhelming 
10-to-l  majority. 

Other  public  and  private  sectors 
within  the  community  also  rallied 
behind  the  proposal,  encouraging  the 
company  to  go  ahead  with  its  plan. 

The  Timken  story,  multiplied  many 
times  throughout  the  Nation,  can  turn 
the  country  around  economically,  and 
that  is  good  news. 


REAGAN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
BENEFITS  POOR  AND  MINORI- 
TIES 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
sitting  in  my  office  I  came  across  a  1- 


minute  speech  that  was  given  on  the 
floor  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland, 
Parren  Mitchell,  in  which  he  asked 
the  question.  "What  has  the  97th  Con- 
gress done  for  the  minorities  and  the 
poor  of  this  country?" 

He  then  went  on  in  graphic  detail  to 
talk  about  the  plight  of  the  poor  and 
minorities  over  the  last  25  years,  and 
how  that  really  had  not  improved. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell that  it  has  not  improved,  despite 
the  policies  that  he  has  advocated  and 
the  Members  on  the  other  side. 

As  to  the  question,  what  has  the 
97th  done,  we  have  began  to  change 
those  policies  around.  Even  though  it 
is  only  40-some  days,  we  have  begun  to 
come  up  with  an  economic  policy  that 
will  not  benefit  or  mostly  favor  the 
rich,  but  the  minorities  and  the  poor, 
the  people  that  will  need  the  jobs  in 
this  country. 


America  should  operate  as  a  propagan- 
da agency. 

Propaganda  is  a  word  loaded  with 
such  negative  connotations  that  it  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  useful. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  VOA 
credibility  is  somehow  lessened  when 
it  follows  the  foreign  policy  direction 
of  the  President. 

VOA  news  credibility  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  toward  a  goal.  It 
is  a  useful  tool  to  aid  the  President  to 
communicate  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration around  the  world. 

The  current  policy  of  ICA  and  VOA 
is  the  effective  communication  of  U.S. 
policy  views  to  persuade  targeted  audi- 
ences of  the  correctness  of  those 
views. 

I  cannot  see  what  is  wrong  with 
that. 


THE  STOCKMAN  QUOTATIONS 
YOU  DIDN'T  READ  ABOUT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  dull  truths  rarely  catch  up 
with  exciting  half-truths,  but  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  put  in  a  little 
perspective  the  by  now  well-known  At- 
lantic Monthly  interview  with  OMB 
Director  David  Stockman. 

We  have  all  heard  about  or  read  the 
quotations  in  which  Stockman  says— 
or  seems  to  be  saying— something 
damaging  about  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policies.  But  we  have  not  heard 
anything  about  other  things  he  said 
during  the  lengthy  Atlantic  Monthly 
interview. 

He  said: 

All  kinds  of  decisions,  made  S,  10,  IS  years 
ago,  are  coming  back  to  bite  us  unexpected- 
ly. 

We  have  not  heard  any  Democrat 
quote  that  part  of  the  interview. 

Stockman  said: 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
preceding  administration  has  been  consist- 
ently wrong  in  the  past. 

We  have  not  heard  anyone  quote 
these  passages. 

I  wonder  why? 


CREDIBILITY  AND  THE  VOA 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  a  front  page 
story  concerning  an  internal  memo- 
randum written  by  an  administration 
appointee  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency. 

This  memorandum,  among  other 
things,    suggests    that   the   Voice   of 


RELIGIOUS  DISCRIMINATION  OP 
SOVIET  JEWRY  MUST  BE  ENDED 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  a  pressing  issue, 
one  of  global  proportions;  an  issue  of 
tragedy,  and  one  that  is  morally  un- 
justifiable. The  issue  of  which  I  speak 
is  the  continuing  religious  discrimina- 
tion against  Soviet  Jews,  especially  in 
emigration,  and  the  continued  anti- 
Semitism  that  abounds  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today.  The  problem  of  Jewish 
emigration  is  growing  rapidly,  and  if  it 
continues,  will  lead  to  the  effective 
termination  of  Jewish  emigration  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  look  at  the  facts 
sheds  light  on  this  problem.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1979.  the  Soviets  allowed  4.746 
Jews  to  emigrate,  yet  in  October  of 
1981,  they  allowed  just  368.  The  num- 
bers speak  for  themselves.  Overall  by 
year,  the  Soviets  have  decreased  the 
numbers  from  51,320  in  1979  to  8,650 
so  far  this  year,  with  the  predicted 
nimibers  for  November  and  December 
keeping  this  figure  around  10,000.  It  is 
my  feelings,  as  well  as  I  am  sure  yours 
also,  that  this  august  body  should 
lodge  its  protest  against  this  inexcus- 
able action. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  two  resolu- 
tions, one  which  calls  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  voice  the  opinion  of  this  body, 
as  well  as  the  country,  that  the  reli- 
gious discrimination  of  Soviet  Jewry 
be  ended;  and  the  second  calls  for  the 
release  of  one  particular  individual 
who  is  being  persecuted.  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  219 
calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  to  end  the  current  poli- 
cies of  Jewish  emigration  descrimina- 
tion  and  anti-Semitism.  This  resolu- 
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tion  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  269  calls  upon  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
permit  the  emigration  of  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky  and  his  immediate  family  to 
Israel.  This  legislation  has  also  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I   am   submitting   the   language   of 
both  of  these  bills  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  include  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
H.  Con.  Res.  219 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  U.S.SJI. 
has  decreased  Jewish  emigration  significant- 
ly and  nearly  completely,  and  continues  to 
maintain  this  form  of  discrimination  based 
upon  religion; 

Whereas,  under  the  current  policy,  the 
government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  has  reduced  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  from  a 
high  or  4,746  in  October  1979,  to  the  present 
figure  of  368  in  October  1981,  the  lowest 
amount  since  emigration  began; 

Whereas,  260,000  Jews  have  been  allowed 
to  emigrate  in  the  last  twelve  years,  over 
one  half  million  Jews  have  filed  for  emigra- 
tion in  the  same  time  period; 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  implementing  a  policy  of  exiling  Hebrew 
teachers,  banning  Jewish  education  pro- 
grams, and  confiscating  books,  as  well  as 
sacred  and  religious  articles; 

Whereas,  the  press  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  im- 
plementing a  F>olicy  of  disseminating  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  to  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  is  designed  to  hinder  Jewish 
heritage  and  terminate  traditional  religious 
practices; 

Whereas,  within  the  past  four  months, 
more  arrests  of  Soviet  Jews  have  taken 
place  than  in  the  last  four  years,  underscor- 
ing the  policy  of  increasing  discrimination, 
as  well  as  the  declining  emigration  figures, 
in  the  U.S.S.R.:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  policies  of  Jewish 
emigration  discrimination  and  anti-Semi- 
tism are  morally  reprehensible,  and  that  the 
President,  at  every  opportunity  and  in  the 
strongest  terms,  should  express  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.S.S.R.  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States  to  these  reprehensible 
policies,  and  that  the  restrictions  on  the 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  be  removed. 

H.  Res.  269 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky  lost  his  job  a£ 
a  radio  electronics  engineer  when  his  em- 
ployers found  out  his  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  forcing  him  to  support  his  family  by 
taking  odd  jobs  since  April  of  1971;  and 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky  is  one  of  Mos- 
cow's leading  Hebrew  teachers,  having  a 
regular  class  of  over  thirty  students,  and, 
since  1975.  has  been  teaching  a  seminar  for 
unemployed  engineers— unemployed  only 
because  of  their  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel;  and 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky  has  been 
threatened  with  imprisonment  by  the  KGB 
if  he  continued  to  conduct  these  seminars, 
which  he  courageously  has;  and 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky's  wife,  Inna 
Kosharovsky,  studied  Mathematics  at 
Moscow  State  University,  but  has  iieen 
unable  to  find  a  job  within  her  field  because 
of  her  wish  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky's  fourteen- 
year-old    son,    Mikhail    Kosharovsky,    has 


been  the  constant  target  of  bullying  by  his 
classmates,  being  called  "dirty  Jew"  by 
them  on  several  occasions;  and 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky  and  his  family 
have  been  the  constant  target  of  harass- 
ment by  their  community;  and 

Whereas  Che  situation  of  the  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky is  becoming  rapidly  more  severe  after 
the  recent  raid  on  the  Kosharovsky  home 
by  KGB  officials,  in  which  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky's typewriter  and  teaching  materials 
were  confiscated;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  dissidents  and  Jewish  activists  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  dissidents  are  people 
who  are  trying  to  change  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas  the 
Jewish  activists  are  only  trying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  these  rights  are  guaranteed  to 
the  Soviet  Jews  under  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  such  persecution  of  Yuli  Koshar- 
ovsky and  his  family  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  commitments  to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  expression  of  religion,  and  emi- 
gration made  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
its  adoption  of  and/or  participation  as  a  sig- 
natory to  the  United  Nations  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the 
Final  Act  on  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Universal  I3ec- 
laration  of  Human  Rights;  and 

Whereas  Yuli  Kosharovsky  and  his  family 
continue  to  live  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  con- 
stant fear  of  their  lives:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  condemns  the  treatment  of 
Yuli  Kosharovsky  and  his  immediate  family 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes 
should  express  to  the  Govenunent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the  deep  concern  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
refusal  to  permit  the  emigration  of  Yuli  Ko- 
sharovsky and  his  family  to  Israel; 

(2)  the  Crovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  comply  with  its  commitments  under 
the  United  Nations  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  the  Pinal  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  by  per- 
mitting Yuli  Kosharovsky,  his  wife,  Inna, 
and  their  son,  MikhaU,  to  emigrate  to  Israel; 
and 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  immediately  cease  its  persecution  of 
Individuals  seeking  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  denial  on  basic  reli- 
gious, civil  and  human  rights  to  the  Jews 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  and  to  Mr.  Yuli  Kosharovsky. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of 
these  resolutions,  both  of  which  are 
vital  to  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  important 
to  all  people  who  seek  to  protect  fun- 
damental human  rights. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  WAIVE 
RULES  ON  MEDICAID  FOR  EV- 
ERYBODY: HELP  ALL  THE 
KATIES  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  WAXMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  reported  this  morning  that  the 
President  has  waived  the  rules  so  that 
Katie  Beckett,  the  disabled  child  he 
talked  about  in  his  press  conference 
on  Wednesday,  can  go  home  and  still 
get  her  medicaid  benefits.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Katie  will  be  able  to 
rejoin  her  family  and  receive  the  care 
she  needs  at  home.  I  wish  her  and  her 
family  all  the  best. 

But  I  find  it  offensive  that  it  re- 
quires a  personal  waiver  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  this  child.  I  am  an- 
nouncing today  that  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  extend  these  same  bene- 
fits to  aU  the  Katies  of  America. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  there  are 
160,000  disabled  children  on  medicaid 
now.  While  their  situation  might  not 
be  exactly  like  Katie's  I  am  sure  that 
10.000  to  20.000  of  them  could  benefit 
from  the  change  the  President  made 
for  Katie  today. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  that 
our  programs  rely  too  heavily  on  insti- 
tutional care.  But  I  find  it  more  than 
ironic  that,  while  the  President  is 
reaching  out  to  this  family  with  great 
media  fanfare,  the  President  is  pursu- 
ing policies  that  will  destroy  the  med- 
icaid program— making  it  much  more 
difficult  for  low-income  children  to  re- 
ceive the  medical  care  they  need. 

In  the  same  recldess  fashion,  the  ad- 
ministration's AFDC  cutbacks  are 
stripping  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
working  poor  mothers  and  children  of 
their  medicaid  coverage  making  them 
choose  between  working— and  losing 
their  medicaid  coverage— and  wel- 
fare—with less  money,  but  continued 
medicaid  coverage.  The  loss  of  this 
protection,  particularly  in  the  prena- 
tal csltb  situation,  can  only  lead  to  un- 
necessary suffering,  permanent  dis- 
ability and  retardation,  and  increased 
Ciovemment  outlays. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  President  does 
not  see  the  (inflict  between  his  ac- 
tions in  this  one  special  case  and  his 
savage  program  cuts,  which  will  deny 
needed  care  to  millions  of  equally  de- 
serving children  and  families.  The  spe- 
cial consideration  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  shown  to  Katie  Beck- 
ett and  her  family  should  be  made 
available  to  all  children  and  families 
in  similar  circumstances.  My  legisla- 
tion wUl  do  that.  I  am  asking  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  it  and  to  work 
actively  for  its  passage.* 
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DOXJBLE  EAGLE  V 


(Mr.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  at  approximately  10:30  p.s.t.  The 
first  successful  transpacific  balloon 
flight  was  completed  when  the  four 
crewman  of  Double  Eagle  V  brought 
their  balloon  down  in  the  Redwood 
Empire  near  Covelo.  Round  Valley. 
Calif. 

The  400,000  cubic  foot,  helium-filled 
balloon  was  launched  early  Monday 
from  the  Japanese  city  of  Nagashima 
on  its  historic  6,000-mile  trip  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  flight  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  American 
people.  That  pioneer  spirit  which 
made  America  great  is  very  much 
alive— a  pioneer  spirit  reminiscent  of 
the  Lindbergh  flight  made  just  over 
half  a  century  ago. 

As  was  the  case  with  Lindbergh's 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis  the  spirit  of  Double 
Eagle  V  has  lifted  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica at  a  time  when  it  really  needs  an 
uplift.  This  spirit  of  adventure  and 
risk-taking  is  the  same  pioneering 
spirit  that  built  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  these  brave  balloonists'  first 
sight  of  land  was  Cape  Mendocino— 
the  most  westerly  point  of  land  in  the 
•  lower  48  States.  As  Representative  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
California  and  as  a  fellow  aviator.  I 
would  like  to  welcome  and  congratu- 
late each  of  the  four  crewmen  and 
their  families,  of  Double  Eagle  V  for 
this  truly  momentous  flight. 


Monthly  rather  than  waiting  until 
nearly  December,  when  we  have  all 
seen  and  we  all  feel  the  effects  of  the 
truth  that  Mr.  Stockman  foresaw  6 
months  ago. 


DAVID  STOCKMAN  TOLD  THE 
TRUTH 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  magazines,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  which  I  think 
ought  to  prevail  in  this  body.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  words  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  in 
urging  all  Americans  to  buy  and  read 
the  full  article  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly magazine.  I  also  want  to  support 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
having  the  courage  to  continue  in 
office  a  man  who  told  the  truth. 

David  Stockman  told  the  truth 
about  supply  side  economics,  he  told 
the  truth  in  anticipating  the  budget 
deficits  that  we  now  see,  and  he  told 
the  truth  about  foreseeing  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  a  shame  that 
the  truth  was  not  printed  in  the 
March  or  April  issue  of  the  Atlantic 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  on 
Thursday,  November  12,  1981: 

S.  1322.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  WeevU  Re- 
search Laboratory  Building,  located  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity. Starkville.  Miss.,  as  the  "Robey 
Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory"  to  extend 
the  delay  in  making  any  adjustment  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk;  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referenda  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  and  upland  cotton. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  16,  1981 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DE  LUGO  INTRODUCES  CHAR- 
TER BOAT  DEREGULATION  ACT 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  his  administration  is  devoted  to 
getting  the  Federal  Government  "off 
of  the  backs  of  the  American  people" 
wherever  possible.  One  way  he  intends 
to  accomplish  this  goal  is  by  eliminat- 
ing any  Federal  rule,  regulation,  or 
statute  that  allegedly  serves  no  pur- 
pose except  to  inconvenience  the 
public. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
President.  If  a  rule,  regulation,  or 
public  law  is  useless,  it  should  be 
erased  from  the  books. 

Today,  therefore,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will,  in  fact,  remove 
some  burdensome  and  useless  customs 
reporting  requirements  that  have 
become  a  major  nuisance  to  the  char- 
ter boat  industry  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Passage  of  my  bill  will  eliminate 
this  nuisance  and  save  the  Federal 
Government  time  and  money— a  goal 
that  we  all  certainly  share  these  days. 

The  charter  boat  industry  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  is,  for  obvious  reasons, 
very  extensive  and  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  growth  and  well-being  of 
our  local  economy.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  visitors  lease  or  rent  these 


vessels,  for  various  periods  of  time,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many  recre- 
ational activities  afforded  by  our  clear 
tropical  waters  and  impeccable  weath- 
er. Those  tourist  dollars,  in  turn,  are 
recirculated  into  our  local  economy. 

On  many  occasions,  these  charter 
boats  make  excursions  into  the  nearby 
waters  belonging  to  the  British  Virgin 
Islands.  At  certain  points  these  waters 
are  a  mere  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  ports  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Whenever  such  an  excursion  is  an- 
ticipated, a  member  of  the  crew  is  re- 
quired to  physically  report  to  the  local 
customs  office  before  leaving  port  to 
complete  a  vast  array  of  paperwork. 
The  only  purpose  served  by  this  pa- 
perwork is  to  compile  statistics  on  how 
many  people  use  the  charter  boat  serv- 
ices. Meanwhile,  the  vessels  are 
rarely— if  ever— inspected. 

Upon  returning  from  the  waters  of 
the  British  Virgin  Islands,  the  same 
procedure  is  repeated— even  if.  for  ex- 
ample, the  craft  had  dropped  anchor 
and  spent  just  1  hour  to  scuba  dive. 

I  believe  that  these  reporting  re- 
quirements are  a  waste  of  valuable 
time  and  money— both  for  the  charter 
boat  users  who  do  not  want  to  spend 
precious  time  stuck  in  port,  and  for 
the  local  custoni^  'Officials  who  have 
more  important  matters  to  attend  to 
than  collecting  useless  paperwork. 

But  wait.  The  story  does  not  stop 
here. 

Sometimes  the  charter  boats  will 
return  to  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  on  a 
weekday  or  a  Saturday  after  5  p.m.,  or 
on  a  Sunday.  At  these  times,  the  cus- 
toms office  is  closed.  So  what  hap- 
pens? Believe  it  or  not,  the  captain  of 
the  charter  boat  has  to  try  to  track 
down  one  of  the  customs  officials  to 
check  in  and  fill  out  the  required  pa- 
perwork. To  add  Insult  to  injury,  the 
captain  is  required  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  overtime 
costs  Incurred  In  making  the  customs 
officials  work  after  hours. 

There  is  one  final  irony. 

Owners  of  private  yachts  who  wish 
to  venture  Into  the  waters  of  the  Brit- 
ish Virgin  Islands  do  not  have  to  go 
through  the  same  laborious  reporting 
procedures  as  charter  boat  users.  The 
yacht  owner  merely  has  to  telephone 
the  customs  office  24  hours  after  re- 
turning if  he  or  she  has  on  board  any 
article  required  by  law  to  be  examined 
by  customs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  rectify  this  ludicrous  situation. 
The  customs  office  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  already  understaffed  and  over- 
worked. Surely,  they  have  better 
things  to  do  than  accumulate  useless 
paperwork  and  be  disturbed  during 
their  hours  off.  My  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  reporting  requirement  for 
charter  boats  and  extend  to  them  the 
same  convenience  that  is  now  ex- 
tended to  private  yacht  owners,  that 
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is,  they  would  merely  have  to  call 
within  24  hours  upon  returning  to  as- 
certain if  customs  wishes  to  inspect 
the  vessel. 

This  is  a  simple  measure  that,  in 
these  days  of  fiscal  austerity  and  de- 
regulation fever,  is  highly  apropos.  It 
would  save  customs  precious  time  and 
dollars.  And  it  would  eliminate  an  un- 
necessary and  burdensome  bureaucrat- 
ic nuisance. 


THE  UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
before  I  addressed  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
peachment resolution  that  I  prepared 
directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Paul  Volcker,  and 
a  subsequent  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment directed  to  the  Open  Market 
Committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  in  effect  means  all  12 
members.  As  the  Members  know,  the 
Open  Market  Committee  consists  of 
five  private  bankers,  nonmembers  of 
the  Board,  and  all  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

At  the  time  of  introduction  of  those 
resolutions.  I  had  personally  advised 
Mr.  Volcker  during  the  course  of  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
that  his  appearance  then,  being  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  that  I  had 
co-authored  several  years  ago,  was 
long  overdue  and  belated  and  was  an 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  bring  some  accountability  from  this 
rimaway  junta  known  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  And  what  was  involved 
was  a  so-called  quarterly  report  on  the 
monetary  conditions  and  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  by  way  of  a 
general  report  in  view  of  the  passage 
of  the  then  so-called  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Act. 

When  the  Chairman  had  come  in,  in 
obedience  to  that  act,  from  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board,  there  was  shown  as 
usual  a  sort  of  arrogance  and  conde- 
scension, as  if  to  say,  "Well,  we  are 
here,  not  that  we  want  to  be  here  or 
not  that  we  see  any  need  for  it,  but  be- 
cause of  some  silly  congressional 
•notion  that  we  are  not  fully  independ- 
ent and  that  we  have  some  kind  of  ac- 
countability to  give  to  the  Congress." 

In  the  20  years  that  I  have  served  on 
this  committee,  which  has.  of  course, 
the  direct  jurisdictional  overview 
power  over  such  entities  as  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board.  I  have  not  known  of 
one  time  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  either  through  individual  mem- 
bers or  its  chairmen,  has  ever  recog- 
nized any  kind  of  responsiblity  to  ac- 
count to  either  the  Congress  or  the 


President  for  its  policies,  the  formula- 
tion of  Its  policies,  the  reasons  there- 
for, or  even  a  mechanism  for  and  the 
procedures  followed  in  arriving  at 
policy  judgment  decisions.  Then,  most 
Importantly  of  all,  there  has  been  no 
accounting  for  the  administration  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  policies  and 
even  such  practices  as  the  actions  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee. 

I  know  that  this  area  or  subject 
matter  is  very,  very  difficult  to  get  the 
interest  of  either  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  or  the  general  public.  It  Is 
considered  a  dry-as-dust  subject 
matter,  and,  therefore,  the  tremen- 
dous connection  between  the  economic 
fate  of  the  country,  what  we  call  the 
American  standard  of  living,  and  the 
policies  dictated  by  this  Board  is  lost 
sight  of  and  very  seldom  even  ana- 
lyzed at  all,  even  by  such  committees 
as  the  one  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  belong  that  have  direct  jurisdiction- 
al responsibilities  or  the  one  that  is 
the  counterpart  of  my  committee  in 
the  Senate. 

Therefore,  some  very  fundamental 
truths  have  also  been  either  over- 
looked or  not  generally  known  at  all, 
and  among  them  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  the  only  country  in  the  world  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  industrialized 
world,  whether  European  or  Japan, 
that  conducts  its  monetary  matters  in 
the  fashion  that  we  do,  in  effect  mean- 
ing that  the  Congress  has  not  only  del- 
egated powers  but  abdicated  its  prime 
constitutional  responsibility.  The  fact 
is  that  the  coinage  of  money  and  the 
actual  setting  of  monetary  policy  Is  en- 
trusted only  and  specifically  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution.  Histori- 
cally, there  are  very,  very  good  rea- 
sons, as  brought  out  during  the  de- 
bates of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion before  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1789,  for  that  being  the  case. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  1913,  it  gave  birth 
to  what  we  now  call  roughly  or  in  gen- 
eral terms  a  central  bank  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  but  It  Is  one  which  caimot  in 
any  real  sense  at  all  be  compared  to 
the  actual  central  banks  of  the  other 
industrialized  nations.  It  is  roughly 
the  equivalent  only  because  there  is 
no  question  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  the  agency  that  has  not  only 
the  power  but  has  arrogated  ungiven 
power  to  dictate  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  this  country,  and  that 
has  determined  the  fate  and  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  or  "not  well-being" 
of  the  country. 

Other  countries  have  accountability. 
In  our  country  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has 
either  arrogated  to  itself  or  usurped 
the  power  or  is  attempting  to  express 
what  it  considered  to  be  a  delegation 
of  power  from  the  country,  is  really 
accountable  to  nobody,  and,  therefore, 
the  American  people  do  not  have  any 


kind  of  accountability  either  through 
its  elected  officials,  the  Congress,  or 
the  executive  branch,  the  Presidency. 

B4r.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

D  1230 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman Is  providing  a  real  service  by 
discussing  this  Issue.  It  is  an  issue  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  seems 
more  interested  in  ignoring  than 
facing.  I  think  it  is  time  for  this  House 
to  turn  back  and  start  analyzing  the 
kinds  of  issues  that  the  late  Honorable 
Wright  Patman,  talked  about  for  30 
years  in  this  House.  And  that  is  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  introduced  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  I  call  "the  Paul  Volcker  Retire- 
ment Act."  I  did  that  early  in  this 
Congress.  I  did  not  do  it  so  much  to 
focus  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  a  person  as  to  talk 
about  the  institution  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  inability  of 
the  people  of  this  country  who  are  in  a 
governing  position  to  deal  with  mone- 
tary policy  as  long  as  we  have  a  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  that  is  completely 
and  thoroughly  independent. 

I  went  back  and  read  the  things  that 
have  been  written  about  the  creation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Presi- 
dent WUson,  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  said,  "We 
thought  we  ought  to  have  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  try  to  stop  and  try 
to  monitor  some  of  these  cantanker- 
ous practices  of  some  of  the  local 
banks  out  there  in  the  country,  but  we 
sure  do  not  want  to  be  creating  with 
this  Federal  Reserve  Board  a  strong 
independent  bank." 

Here  we  are,  70  years  later,  and  what 
we  have  is  a  strong  independent  bank 
accountable  to  no  one.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  members  are  appointed 
for  a  14-year  term;  they  are  not  ac- 
countable to  the  President;  they  are 
not  accountable  to  the  Congress.  They 
develop  monetary  policy  at  their  own 
time,  in  their  own  ways,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  come  to  a  point  in  our  his- 
tory at  which  fiscal  policy  and  mone- 
tary policy  collide.  They  are  not 
united  in  a  combined  strategy  that 
makes  much  sense  for  the  future  of 
this  country. 

We  are  told  that  high  interest  rates 
today  are  part  of  an  economic  solu- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  part  of  the  economic 
problem.  Some  say,  "Use  fiscal  policy, 
cut  spending,  cut  taxes,  and  that  will 
add  up  to  a  balanced  budget."  It  does 
not,  but  that  is  the  current  fiscal 
policy  strategy.  It  Is  all  based  upon 
supply-side  economics,  which  means 
you  need  explosive  bursts  of  economic 
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growth  to  enable  supply-side  econom- 
ics to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  mone- 
tary policy,  which  is  policy  guaranteed 
to  try  and  retard  economic  growth  in 
the  country.  That  Is  why  we  have 
moved  into  a  recession.  Monetary 
policy  is  designed  to  retard  economic 
growth. 

So  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  fiscal 
policy,  which  requires  economic 
growth  and  substantial  amounts  of  it 
to  work,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  monetary  policy  that  retards  eco- 
nomic growth  and  throws  the  country 
into  a  recession. 

It  is  the  most  schizophrenic  kind  of 
economic  policy  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life.  There  are  people  in  town 
who  believe  that  somehow  it  will  work. 
It  will  not  work.  It  is  economic  faith 
healing.  It  is  wishbone  economics.  It 
simply  is  not  based  on  economic  logic 
at  all. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
his  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  extraordi- 
narily productive,  because  that  is  what 
we  need  to  be  discussing  today  in  Con- 
gress. 

Tax  cuts  do  not  mean  anything  to  a 
main  street  business  person  who  is  not 
earning  a  profit  because  he  is  paying 
20-percent  interest  rates.  You  give  him 
a  tax  cut,  and  it  does  not  mean  a 
thing.  The  fact  is,  you  only  pay  taxes 
if  you  earn  a  profit.  I  do  not  luiow  of 
many  main  street  businesses  in  this 
country  which  are  earning  profits  by 
having  to  pay  18  or  20  percent  interest 
rates  on  the  capital  they  need  to  oper- 
ate their  business.  That  Just  is  not 
happening. 

So  we  are  addressing  the  wrong 
thing.  It  is  like  mowing  your  lawn 
while  your  house  is  burning.  The  in- 
terest rates  represent  the  burning 
house,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  inter- 
est rates  in  a  structural  way.  That  gets 
right  back  to  the  issue  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about:  What  ought  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  role  be  in  this 
Government? 

Should  it  be  an  independent  role  ca- 
pable of  creating  a  strategy  of  mone- 
tary policy  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fiscal  policy  strategy?  Of  course 
not.  That  is  not  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach. I  think  it  is  time  people  in  the 
Congress  begin  realizing  that  this  con- 
tradictory strategy  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  is  not  logical  and  will  not 
work. 

In  conclusion— and  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  allowing  me  the  time  to 
visit  about  interest  rates  and  monetary 
policy— I  would  like  to  say  further 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
put  us  in  a  position  of  starving  the 
most  productive  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  starve  from  a  credit 
standpoint  the  small  business  and  the 
family  farms  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  is  out  there  getting  $5. 
$6  billion  worth  of  credit  to  try  to  buy 


Conoco.  Now  they  are  gobbling  up 
credit  to  try  to  buy  Marathon  Oil. 
There  is  not  one  new  job  created  from 
that  kind  of  activity.  There  is  no  new 
productivity  created  from  that  kind  of 
activity.  It  is  a  completely  useless  and 
inefficient  economic  activity  in  this 
country. 

The  most  productive  segment  of  our 
economy  Is  being  starved,  and  we  are 
rewarding  the  least  productive  for  the 
purposes  of  acquisition  and  concentra- 
tion of  corporate  power,  chipping 
away  at  the  free  enterprise  system. 
None  of  that  makes  any  sense. 

So  we  do  need  a  more  coherent  mon- 
etary strategy  so  that  the  folks  in  this 
country  who  need  credit  to  build  pro- 
ductive small  businesses  with,  to 
create  new  jobs  with,  get  that  kind  of 
credit,  only  then  can  they  have  the 
kind  of  business  that  prospers  and 
grows  along  with  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  is  solely 
to  blame  for  the  interest  rates.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  de- 
velops monetary  policy.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  President  has  supported  this 
monetary  policy.  He  has  said  so  time 
and  time  and  time  again. 

I  heard  some  colleagues  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  just  the  other  day  talk- 
ing about  how  this  program  is  work- 
ing. "This  program  is  working."  they 
say.  Well,  if  this  program  is  working, 
the  Hindenburg  is  still  trying  to  park 
and  the  Titanic  is  still  sailing. 

The  fact  is,  this  program  is  not 
working.  It  has  only  been  in  force  40 
or  50  days,  but  already  we  have  seen 
the  estimates  change  on  the  expected 
fiscal  year  1982  deficit  from  $42  billion 
to  upward  of  $80  billion.  The  fact  is,  it 
will  not  work  because  we  have  incon- 
sistent monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
We  have  to  get  it  straightened  out. 
But  even  more  importantly,  we  have 
to  address  the  long-term  structure  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  That  is 
why  I  think  the  gentleman  is  dead 
right.  I  have  not  put  my  name  to  the 
current  resolution  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about,  but  I  have  several  bills 
of  my  own  in  and  several  resolutions 
in  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House  day 
after  day  after  day.  As  more  people 
begin  to  understand  that  tight  money 
is  the  problem,  not  the  solution,  then 
we  will  begin  dealing  with  that  prob- 
lem and  create  better  economic  solu- 
tions for  the  people  of  this  country 
that  really  work. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  in 
turn,  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  and  say  that  he  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  I  have  introduced  some 
bills,  two  bills,  one  that  would  call  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Open  Market 
Committee  and  two  additional  bills 
that  have  to  do  with  restructuring  the 
Federal  Reserve.  One  would  abolish 


the  Federal  Reserve  as  it  is  now  and 
bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  where  it 
ought  to  be  anyway:  and  the  other 
would  modify  it  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman's  bill  that  I 
am  familisj-  with  and  on  which  I  am 
certainly  in  agreement.  But  the  im- 
peachment process  I  use  because  I 
think  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
help  perhaps  bring  about  a  change  in 
sufficient  time  to  avoid  the  total  catas- 
trophe that  faces  us.  We  are  on  the 
precipice.  There  is  no  question  of  that 
in  my  mind.  I  know  so.  I  have  traveled 
around  the  country.  I  have  had  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  which  I  happen  to  have  the 
honor  of  chairing,  holding  hearings 
throughout  the  country.  We  may  kid 
ourselves  here  in  these  marble  hall  en- 
vironments, but  the  people  are  not 
fooled.  The  people  know.  And  every- 
one of  us  has  heard  the  plain  people 
say,  "Hey,  look,  what  is  Congress 
going  to  do  about  this?" 

All  this  fancy  talk,  both  by  the 
President  as  well  as  by  the  Congress  in 
the  past,  where  we  have  said,  "Oh, 
well,  the  Feds  do  this,  they  are  inde- 
pendent. It  is  not  our  fault,  we  cannot 
do  anything  about  it."  And  the  admin- 
istration says,  "Oh,  well,  we  wish  we 
could  change  it,  but  the  Feds  are 
doing  it."  Of  course,  as  the  gentleman 
has  reminded  us,  this  administration 
has  seconded,  it  has  affirmed,  it  has 
backed  the  disastrous  continued 
course  that  Volcker's  chairmanship 
and  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  embarked  upon,  and  it  is 
just  a  case  of  upward  failure.  It  looks 
as  if  we  are  not  following  the  old 
American  tradition,  and  that  is  that  if 
something  is  not  working,  we  fix  it  and 
make  it  work.  We  do  not  keep  trying 
to  reward  failure,  and  if  anybody  says 
that  the  continued  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  the  last  few  years  is  a  suc- 
cess, then  certainly  they  have  a  differ- 
ent definition  of  the  word  "success" 
than  what  I  understand  the  dictionary 
defines  it. 

So  I  in  turn  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution  and  hope 
that,  together,  we  can  engender  suffi- 
cient interest  in  order  to  at  least,  from 
the  policymaldng  level,  which  is  the 
Congress,  bring  attention.  I  am  pres- 
ently trying  to  get  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  to  give  us  some 
hearings  on  our  bills  calling  for  the  re- 
structuring. This  is  long  overdue.  Even 
if  you  forget  about  impeachment,  even 
if  you  forget  about  success  or  failure 
of  Fed  boards,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Congress  has  postponed  the 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  too  long,  and  at  great  risk  of 
catastrophe  now  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  To 
further  state  the  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  before,  the  gentleman,  I  think 
has  reiterated  that  interest  rates  are 
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seen  by  many  as  some  mysterious 
force  that  Congress  is  not  prepared  to 
deal  with. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh.  they  put  on  as 
if  it  is  an  act  of  God,  you  know.  "Oh, 
listen,  it  is  an  act  of  God;  nobody  can 
do  anything  about  it,  it  is  Just  too 
bad." 

Some  say  "Oh,  if  you  dismantle  the 
Federal  Government,  interest  rates 
will  go  down.  Oh.  once  you  get  infla- 
tion under  control  •  •  '." 

Well,  I  wish  that  were  correct.  But 
all  history  shows  otherwise,  all  record- 
ed experience.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, how  in  the  world,  as  the 
gentleman  has  well  brought  out.  can 
you  assess  what  program  you  must  de- 
velop, what  actions  must  be  formulat- 
ed and  taken  in  order  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  inflation,  say,  if  you  are 
either  ignorant  of  or  Ignore  the  causes 
for  the  peculiar  kind  of  inflation  that 
flagellates  us  today?  This  the  reason 
why  I  could  not  support,  either, 
Jimmy  Carter's  so-called  energy  pro- 
gram, because  he  did  the  same  thing. 
He  was  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  prime  cause,  which  was  OPEC, 
and  what  to  do  about  that;  but,  rather, 
trying  to  do  it  unilaterally  by  control 
of  consumption,  through  price  or  tax- 
ation, when  the  European  experience 
clearly  has  shown  us  that  increase  in 
price  from  $1  to  almost  $3  has  not  re- 
duced consumption.  It  just  meant  that 
the  rich  ride  and  the  poor  walk.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  An- 
other point  that  I  think  should  be 
made  here  is  that  those  same  folks 
who  talk  about  the  free  market  system 
talk  about  it  with  respect  to  interest 
rates,  and  the  fact  is  that  interest 
rates  today  are  not  set  in  the  free 
market.  Historically,  interest  rates 
represent  a  price  for  money  that  is 
about  3  percentage  points  above  the 
inflation  rate.  Today  that  would  make 
interest  rates  somewhere  around  12, 
13,  or  14  percent.  But  they  are  not  12 
or  13  or  14  percent.  They  have  been  20 
percent.  Why?  Because  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  artificially  manipu- 
lating the  supply  of  money. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  And 
they  are  doing  it  in  a  way  which  I 
think  is  very  detrimental  to  the  people 
in  this  country  who  really  count,  the 
people  who  produce  the  Jobs,  the 
people  who  create  the  innovations,  the 
small  business  sector,  the  family 
farmer,  and  that  is  what  worries  me. 

I  might  also  just  add  that  the  gentle- 
man, coming  from  Texas,  remembers 
well  back  in  the  1960's  when  McChes- 
ney  Martin  was  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  debate  all  summer  long  in  Wash- 
ington over  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  increase  the  prime  rate  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  President  Johnson 
put  his  arms  around  McChesney 
Martin  down  there  at  the  ranch  in 


Austin,  Tex.,  and  the  Congress  debat- 
ed it  for  3  months.  Today  interest 
rates  go  up  and  down  one-half  or  1 
percent  in  1  day  or  2  days  or  a  week 
and  nobody  seems  to  notice  or  care 
much  because,  they  say,  it  represents 
a  free  market.  That  is  just  nonsense. 
This  so-called  free  market— which  in 
reality  is  Federal  Reserve  Board  ma- 
nipulation—is driving  a  whole  lot  of 
folks  out  of  business,  and  a  tax  cut  is 
not  going  to  help  somebody  who  has  a 
failing  business  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  interest  rates. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

The  so-called  long-range  solution  Is 
no  satisfaction  to  the  business  that  is 
confronted  with  bankruptcy  and  ex- 
tinction today.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Your  solution  will  be  called  radical: 
that  is,  a  whole  series  of  solutions  that 
deal  with  structure  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  be  called  radical  be- 
cause the  institutions  in  this  town  and 
in  this  Government  say  that  you  do 
not  move  very  quickly  on  these  kinds 
of  issues.  But  the  fact  is,  we  have  been 
debating  this  issue  for  30  years. 

Let  me  just  leave  you  with  a  quote 
from  one  of  my  favorite  politicians.  He 
said:  "That  which  is  right  has  always 
been  called  radical  by  those  who  have 
a  vested  interest  in  that  which  is 
wrong." 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  kinds  of 
approaches  are  called  radical,  they  are 
right.  It  is  time  now  to  start  talking  in 
real  ways  about  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  finally  help 
restore  some  economic  health  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  That  is  the 
whole  issue  here  of  accoimtability.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  referred  a  while  ago 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  short 
of  a  Junta.  Mr.  Stockman,  to  me,  rep- 
resents no  more  than  the  fact  that  he 
finally  had  enough,  his  conscience 
bothered  him  enough,  and  he  talked 
out.  But  with  this  Cosa  Nostra,  we 
cannot  even  get  them  to  come  before 
us  hooded  and  their  faces  covered,  like 
the  Mafiosos  have  at  least  done  before 
some  congressional  committees.  This 
Cosa  Nostra,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  is  another  tough  hombre.  It  is 
a  different  proposition. 

Now,  it  is  accountability,  of  course.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  as  I  said,  for  20  years.  Not 
one  time  can  I  remember  any  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  Chairman  coming 
before  us  to  give  us  a  report  on  their 
transactions,  on  the  reasons  for  their 
actions,  on  their  policymaking  proce- 
dures.. 
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Do  they  have  a  policy,  for  instance, 
to  sort  of  patrol  themselves,  govern 
themselves,  protect  themselves,  say, 
from  improper  leaks  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  so-called  open  market  com- 


mittee, which  is  not  open,  it  is  secret. 
We  do  not  know. 

I  do  not  know  at  any  time  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ever 
wanted  to  tell  us. 

I  am  also  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Re- 
negotiation of  this  committee  and  we 
have  on  my  instigation  had  some  hear- 
ings before  us  and  we  brought  some  of 
the  regulatory  heads  such  as  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman,  its 
counterpart  with  the  savings  industry, 
and  also  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  GAO— GAO  was  flat 
turned  down. 

Now  as  you  know,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  the  only  arm  that 
the  Congress  has  to  overview  the  exec- 
utive branch.  It  is  the  only  thing  we 
have. 

They  came  back  to  us  and  said.  "We 
are  sorry.  We  tried  to  get  you  the  in- 
formation." We  were  trying  to  find  out 
what  is  the  extent  of  the  problem  that 
seems  to  be  emerging  with  respect  to 
not  only  commercial  banks  but  savings 
banks  and  institutions,  and  they  were 
sort  of  hesitant  and  Just  pliuib  re- 
fused to  even  tell  us.  well,  how  many 
do  you  have  on  your  so-called  list  of 
troubled  institutions. 

Some  of  us  had  already  had  word 
from  some  of  the  affected  and  trou- 
bled institutions.  We  now  know  as  we 
knew  then  that  there  was  trouble  but 
you  could  never  get  it  from  the  regula- 
tory authorities.  Then  what  do  you 
have,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
as  the  main  officer  of  the  commercial 
banking  system.  Well,  that  is  so  inde- 
pendent of  the  Congress  that  when 
Wright  Patman  tried  to  get  the  Direc- 
tor of  that  Agency  to  come  before  us 
,some  15  years  ago,  14  years  ago,  he 
just  plumb  told  us  that  he  was  not  ac- 
countable. Why?  Because  he  is  not  re- 
ceiving appropriated  funds  from  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  business  of 
the  Comptroller's  office,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  is  ftinded  by 
the  banks  through  their  fee  payments 
for  examinations,  for  example. 

Now,  what  more  of  a  turning  over  of 
this  power  to  the  directly  interested 
vested  interests  can  you  have  any- 
where tmder  the  sun  than  that  which 
we  have  done  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  have  turned  over  the  coinage  of 
the  money  through  our  fractional  cur- 
rency. We  have  in  effect  allowed  the 
banks  to  manufacture  money.  They 
talk  about  printing  press  money, 
meaning  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  not  the  issue.  It  is  the 
banks'  manufacture  of  money  that  is 
at  issue  with  no  accoimtability,  with 
no  restraint. 

Why  should  we  be  shocked  now  that 
Americans  are  being  flagellated  and 
being  punished  and  business  being 
driven  out  of  existence?  Should  we  be 
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surprised  when  we  have  turned  over  to 
those  interests  the  control  thereof. 
E^/en  in  ancient  times  it  was  illegal. 
E^ren  in  the  oldest  written  annals  of 
mankind  or  historical  accounts,  the 
last  Jewish  king  in  the  old  system,  and 
his  edict  against  usury,  or  even  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans. 

It  must  have  been  troubling  then 
and  all  through  history  it  has  been  il- 
legal. Since  when  has  it  been  legal  to 
have  21,  22.  20  percent  rates  of  inter- 
est? 

Any  American  today,  businessman 
or  individual,  if  he  goes  to  his  bank 
anjrwhere  in  the  United  States  today 
and  says,  "I  want  to  borrow  $15,000," 
in  the  case  of  a  businessman,  "for  my 
inventory."  in  the  case  of  a  private  cit- 
izen to  save  his  home,  "for  90  days," 
he  will  have  to  pay  no  less  than  21 
percent  right  now. 

Since  when  has  that  become  the 
custom  of  the  land  and  allowable  and 
permissible?  It  ought  to  be  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law  and  the  Congress 
makes  the  laws.  How  in  the  world  can 
the  fimdamental  system  that  we  have 
developed  first  and  foremostly  in  the 
world,  mass  production,  based  on  mass 
consumption,  in  turn  based  on  that  re- 
markable engine  known  as  consumer 
credit,  how  can  it  survive  at  anything 
even  over  10  percent?  It  is  impossible. 

The  fate  has  been  decreed  and  al- 
ready this  year  we  have  47%  percent 
more  business  bankruptcy  thus  far 
this  year  than  was  the  case  previous  or 
last  year.  What  are  we  waiting  on?  I 
think  I  know. 

Now  in  the  meanwhile  I  have  done 
the  best  I  know  how.  I  know  it  sounds 
bombastic.  I  have  been  in  this  before. 
In  1957,  in  my  freshman  semester,  in 
the  Texas  State  Senate,  I  filibustered 
the  race  btUs,  the  massive  kit  of  resist- 
ance bill  that  emanated  from  Virginia 
and  went  down  through  the  Confeder- 
ate States.  It  was  the  only  State  legis- 
lature in  the  Old  South  they  were  even 
debated.  All  16  bills  in  the  Arkansas 
Senate  were  passed  in  16  minutes. 
Only  in  the  Texas  Senate  were  they 
not  only  debated,  we  filibustered  them 
for  over  26  hours.  We  took  the  floor 
and  defeated  14  of  the  16. 

Well,  the  first  time  was  not  too  bad 
because  it  kind  of  attracted  attention. 
It  was  sort  of  a  curiosity.  Then  came 
Little  Rock  in  September  of  1957  and 
the  troops,  and  the  Governor  of  Texas 
then  convened  a  special  session,  in 
order  to  pass  what  he  called  the  anti- 
troop  bill,  to  keep  the  bayonets  from 
the  necks  of  our  schoolchildren. 

Well,  whereas  in  May,  we  had  moral 
support,  in  September  I  had  a  pistol 
toting  pistolero  from  east  Texas,  a 
white  citizen's  council  come  over  and 
gave  me  the  message,  maybe  we  had 
better  not  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
special  session,  and  I  did.  It  is  true,  I 
did  not  get  any  support  then  from  any 
other  Senator.  It  was  not  funny  then. 


But  did  I  did  not  do  it  because  I 
thought  it  was  heroic  or  bombastic.  I 
did  it  for  the  same  reason  I  am  getting 
up  here  today,  because  I  took  an  oath 
of  office.  I  feel  very  privileged  in  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours,  and  I  pray  to 
God  we  keep  it— what  greater  honor, 
reward,  could  any  man  or  woman  re- 
ceive than  being  elected  to  an  office  of 
public  trust  in  which  a  fundamental 
oath  is  taken,  whether  it  is  a  State, 
city,  or  national  level,  and  that  is  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

As  1  said  then,  if  I  had  done  it  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  politically  ad- 
vantageous, I  would  have  been  very, 
very  ignorant  and  amateurish,  as  I 
have  been  in  politics.  I  would  have 
been  worse  than  amateur,  I  would 
have  been  stupid  because  my  constitu- 
ency which  then  represented  the 
entire  county  of  Bexar,  has  only  IVi 
percent  Texans  or  Americans  of  black 
descent— and  I  certainly  could  not  say 
I  w£is  speaking  for  them.  I  said  so  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  said  I  do  not  see 
any  black  Member  in  the  Senate  and  I 
do  not  see  any  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives then  and  there  were  none— 
I  said  that  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence, if  there  were  only  one  or  it  were 
any  other  individual  that  this  legisla- 
tion addressed  itself  to,  I  feel  that  I 
have  betrayed  my  oath  if  I  did  not  get 
up  and  fight  it  every  inch  of  the  way, 
and  that  was  the  only  reason.  And 
what  happened? 

All  the  experts  said  you  have  com- 
mitted political  suicide.  When  I  got 
back  home  the  worst  critics  I  had 
came  from  the  group  I  emerged  from, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  ethnic  mi- 
nority, who  said,  "Why,  Henry  is 
crazy.  He  is  putting  us  in  there  with 
the  blacks."  Because  remember  at  that 
time  you  had  Jim  Crow  laws  against 
the  blacks.  You  did  not  have  them 
against  the  Mexican  Americans.  I  had 
the  worst  critics  from  the  group  that  I 
am  supposed  to  come  from. 

Maybe  politically  some  of  these  crit- 
ics might  have  been  right.  All  I  know 
the  people  did  not  respond  that  way. 

Because,  the  average  American,  I 
have  said  this  before  on  the  floor,  con- 
trary to  this  grievous  notion  that  has 
gotten  out  that  America  is  a  racist  so- 
ciety—it is  a  grievous  sin  against  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  true,  if  that 
were  the  case  I  would  not  be  here  and 
I  would  not  have  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1956  at  all.  It  is  not  true. 

The  average  American  whether  he  is 
black  or  brown  or  white  or  blue  wants 
the  same  thing  that  we  all  want,  no 
more,  no  less. 

Of  course  you  have  exceptions  in 
every  group.  That  is  true  for  every- 
body. What  I  am  saying  is  it  is  the 
same  issue  here  now.  Impeachment  is 
the  only  way  that  I  think  the  Con- 
gress can  bring  the  attention  it  needs 
at  this  point  for  accountability.  There 
is  not  accountability.  There  is  no  man 


in  this  Congress  who  can  tell  me, 
unless  he  has  been  told  in  secret  and 
has  not  divulged  it,  exactly  how  it  is 
the  Federal  Reserve  makes  policy  or 
why,  or  what  its  reasons  are  or  what  it 
does  to  supervise  its  own  self. 

And  so,  today,  I  have  asked  the  GAO 
to  do  two  things  for  me— one— to  go  in 
and  find  out  and  tell  me  the  Federal 
Reserve  indeed  in  fact  has  such  a 
policy.  Do  they  have  an  Inspector 
General,  for  example.  Who  knows?  We 
have  not  been  told. 

What  are  their  policies? 

Second.  I  want  to  know  about  what 
was  reported  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  that  is,  that  there  has  been  indeed 
and  in  fact  a  leak  from  the  open 
market  committee,  that  had  resulted 
in  an  advantageous  grasping  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  special  interests  in 
the  New  York  financial  world. 

All  I  know  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  did  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee. Now  what  happened?  Who  was 
on  the  committee?  What  did  they  do? 
What  did  they  find  out?  What  were 
the  results?  I  want  GAO  to  tell  me  and 
find  out  and  let  us  know  in  Congress. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  I  have  also 
written  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  letter  says: 

As  you  know,  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  impeachment  of  Paul  A. 
Volcker,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  This  is  to  request  that  you  set  this 
matter  down  at  the  earliest  possible  time  for 
public  hearings. 

I  believe  that  Chairman  Volcker  is  guilty 
of  committing  the  most  grave  abuses  of  gov- 
ernmental power,  subverting  our  system  of 
government,  and  that  he  is  unfit  to  contin- 
ue in  public  office.  He  has  systematically 
defied  and  obstructed  congressional  efforts 
to  monitor,  review  and  oversee  monetary 
policy.  He  has  thereby  made  it  impossible 
for  Congress  to  fulfill  its  legislative  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  economic  policy. 

Now,  I  had  two  Members  since  then 
join  me  in  this  resolution,  voluntarily. 
I  have  not  circulated  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  As  I  do  in  the  case  of 
my  own  family  I  never  involve  them  in 
my  fights.  I  am  always  welcoming  vol- 
unteers. But  I  do  not  try  to  conscript 
anybody. 

I  intend  to  follow  this  and  find  out  if 
I  am  going  to  get  serious  attention 
from  this  committee,  because  I  cer- 
tainly will  pursue  the  matter  and, 
therefore,  I  am  seeking  the  GAO  to 
bring  me  some  of  this  information, 
which  I  think  will  clearly  bear  out 
how  derelict  we  in  the  Congress  have 
been  In  our  responsibility  of  overvlew- 
ing  the  actions,  the  policies  and  for- 
mulation thereof  of  this  all  important 
committee  and  Board. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  a  creature  of 
Congress.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
did  not  spring  from  the  brow  of  the 
Greek  god— it  is  a  creature  of  a  legisla- 
tive effort  by  the  Congress.  In  reading 
the  memoirs  of  Carter  Glass,   then 
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Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  msdn 
author  of  the  act,  in  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Congress,  and  in  read- 
ing the  utterances  of  President  Wilson 
with  respect  thereto,  I  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  corroborate  what  the  gentle- 
man who  joined  me  a  while  ago  said.  It 
never  was  intended  any  more  than  the 
Reorganizational  Act  of  1947  and  in 
reorganizing  the  Defense  Department 
was  intended  to  be  sacred  script  and 
fixed  in  immutable  law.  It  was  being 
looked  forward  to  being  changed  and 
revised  and  overviewed  from  time  to 
time. 

D  1300 

Instead,  what  we  have  done  is  that 
we  have  turned  the  fate  of  the  Gov- 
ernment over  to  unelected,  imrespon- 
sible,  unaccountable,  powerful  men, 
the  handmaidens  of  the  most  special 
powerful  interests  in  the  world. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  osten- 
sibly responsive  to  about  14,000  com- 
mercial banks  directly,  but  in  truth 
and  in  effect  it  serves  only  at  the  bid- 
ding and  at  the  pressure  of  about 
seven  of  the  giant  mammoth  institu- 
tions, international  in  scope  today, 
where  they  can  transcend  easily  the 
policy  of  the  Government. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  other  area 
that  the  Congress  has  failed  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  even  indirectly,  and  that 
is  that  no  matter  what  we  do  domesti- 
cally, no  matter  how  much  we  put  in 
order  our  own  house,  we  still  have  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the 
impact,  adverse  in  some  cases,  of  those 
international  forces  now  that  impinge 
upon  us. 

The  world  is  smaller  and  contracted 
and  interdependent,  and  even  such 
things,  for  example,  as  the  gold  ques- 
tion, the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and 
predicated,  incidentally,  on  payment 
in  gold  equivalent,  and  whether  we  do 
or  do  not  all  have  an  impact;  but  the 
most  desperate  thing  of  all  is  how  our 
administrations  including  this  present 
one,  have  failed  to  address  itself. 

Recently,  in  September  we  had  the 
last  armual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  I  thought  it 
was  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  this 
new  President  to  assert  American  lead- 
ership, which  past  administrations 
have  not,  to  try  to  safeguard  a  collapse 
worldwide,  which  I  feel  is  imminent, 
caused  by  us,  Incidentally,  but  to 
which  we  have  these  contributing  fac- 
tors internationally. 

I  have  had  no  kind  of  reaction  from 
the  men  in  charge  of  monetary  policy, 
either  the  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  monetary  affairs  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  last  three  sets  of  them  since 
1978  when  President  Carter  went  to 
Bonn  to  the  Economic  Summit  Meet- 
ing there  and  I  think  very  irresponsi- 
bly accepted  the  German  proposal, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  development 
of    EMS,    the    European    Monetary 


System,  and  the  EMF.  the  Eiu-opean 
MonetaJ-y  Fund,  and  predicated  upon 
their  own  interagreements  based  on 
gold  transactions  and  the  hard-headed 
insistence  on  the  part  of  our  money 
managers  going  back  to  Secretary 
Simon  and  actually  following  the  false 
goddess  of  the  gold  speculators,  to 
which  we  now  are  being  impaled,  we 
are  being  impaled  on  that  sacrificial 
altar  for  that  reason. 

We  have  missed  opportimities  to 
assert  the  last  vestiges  of  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  potential  for  American  leader- 
ship and  instead  of  that  what  we  have 
had,  we  should  not  be  siu-prised  at  our 
defense.  If  we  do  not  take  care  of  what 
is  imminent  in  terms  of  mere  collapse, 
that  is,  our  monetary  system,  you  can 
forget  all,  no  matter  how  you  feel, 
about  defense.  What  good  does  it  do  to 
try  to  think  and  conjure  up  elaborate 
defense  systems  if  the  dollar  is  no 
good? 

When  we  have  so-called  allies  that 
are  threatening  now  to  even  sort  of 
disassociate  themselves  in  defense 
matters,  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  is 
just  an  epilog.  It  follows  what  they 
have  already  told  us  where  they  are  on 
financial  matters.  They  clearly  have 
shown  that  and  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  formation  of  EMS  and  E]MF  in 
1978  was  against  and  was  directed 
against  the  dollar  and  our  leadership 
has  not  wanted  to  confront  it,  because 
apparently  politically  it  does  not  help 
the  image  of  being  in  control  of  for- 
eign policy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  not 
have  a  policy.  We  do  not  have  a  policy 
in  either  one  of  those  cases.  All  of  that 
impinges  on  the  other. 

Even  if  the  world  did  not  interfere, 
we  still  have  the  task  of  controlling 
our  own  destiny  and  the  Congress  has 
the  inescapable  duty,  unless  it  just 
wants  to  sit  supinely  by,  as  we  are, 
waiting  for  the  house  of  cards  to  col- 
lapse all  around  our  ears. 

Since  I  expected.  I  have  instructed 
and  we  have  now  been  working  for 
about  a  month  and  a  half  with  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  to  work  a  contingency; 
that  is,  I  have  always  believed  in  antic- 
ipatory action.  I  think  this  is  the  only 
thing  that  I  can  truly  say  in  my  career 
as  a  public  official,  as  a  legislator,  be- 
cause this  is  a  field  that  I  have  gone 
into,  what  I  call  legislative  advocacy, 
and  that  is  anticipatory,  not  sit  until 
you  have  an  emergency,  but  anticipate 
and  in  anticipation  thereof  we  are  now 
following  programs  that  we  hope  we 
can  offer  when  the  foundations  begin 
to  shake,  if  not  collapse,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 


nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  conunu- 


ICA.  VOA  AND  CREDIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemain  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
editorials  and  news  stories  in  the 
Washington  Post  make  serious  allega- 
tions against  the  current  leadership  of 
the  International  Communication 
Agency  (ICA)  and  its  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, the  Voice  of  America  (VOA). 

An  examination  of  these  allegations 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  made  out  of  misunderstanding  of 
the  true  role  of  ICA  and  VOA  appoint- 
ees. In  a  recent  editorial  the  Post 
wrote  of  ICA  Director  Charles  Z. 
Wick: 

It  is  being  asked  whether  he  is  sacrificing 
credibility  for  propaganda  ...  He  calls  his 
approach  Project  Truth  and  has  a  weakness 
for  simplistic  approaches  to  complicated 
subjects  like  Soviet  disinformation. 

In  a  front  page  news  story,  Friday, 
November  13,  1981,  carrying  the  head- 
line, "Propaganda  Role  Urged  for 
Voice  of  America,"  the  Post  disclosed 
the  contents  of  an  internal  ICA  memo- 
randum written  by  an  ICA  appointee 
to  VOA  Director  James  B.  Conkling. 

The  memorandum,  as  quoted  in  the 
Post,  states  that  the  VOA  should  func- 
tion as  a  propaganda  agency. 

The  Post  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  memorandum  writer's  views. 

He  specifically  suggested  efforts  "to  de- 
stablize"  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

The  Post  states: 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  VOA  operation  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  champion  news  ob- 
jectivity as  its  goal,  which  is  how  VOA's 
purposes  are  legislatively  sanctified. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Post  believes 
that  current  ICA  leadership  is  en- 
gaged in  activities  detrimental  to 
"news  objectivity"  and  to  the  mission 
of  ICA  and  VOA. 

I  disagree.  I  believe  ICA  and  VOA 
need  and  deserve  close  policy  supervi- 
sion from  those  appointed  by  the 
President  to  lead  those  organizations. 

The  first  point  that  must  be  conced- 
ed is  that  the  writer  of  the  internal 
memorandum  in  question  confuses  the 
role  of  VOA  with  that  of  Radio  Liber- 
ty, an  independent.  Government-oper- 
ated radio  station  broadcasting  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  job  of  Radio 
Liberty  to  tell  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  news  of  their  own  country.  It  is 
the  job  of  VOA  to  be  the  official 
broadcasting  arm  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  two  jobs  are  equally  impor- 
tant but  Radio  Liberty  is  best  suited  to 
carry  out  the  task  of  informing  the 
Soviet  Union's  listeners  of  internal 
problems  and  other  news. 

It  also  must  be  stated  that  neither 
the  VOA  nor  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
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Free  Europe,  its  sister  station,  broad- 
casting to  East  bloc  nations,  should 
engage  in  destabilizing  activities.  That 
is  not  their  proper  function  and  no  re- 
sponsible official  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration or  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting— the  parent 
body  of  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe — has  ever  said  it  Is  a  desirable 
goal.  These  stations  should  not  shy 
away  from  telling  unpleasant  truths 
about  Communist-dominated  societies, 
but  never  in  an  inflamatory  fashion. 

The  memorandum  leaked  to  the 
Post— ICA  officials  say  it  was  stolen 
from  them— is  not  relevant  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  direction  of  ICA 
because  it  does  not  reflect  the  policies 
or  the  opinions  of  the  leadership  of 
ICA  or  VOA.  It  is  the  informal  and  im- 
official  view  of  one  officer.  It  raises 
some  interesting  points.  It  asks  blunt 
questions  about  the  purpose  of  ICA 
and  VOA,  questions  that  should  be 
asked.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  offers 
policy  options  that  in  some  instances 
are  based  on  misinformation  and  in 
other  areas  makes  suggestions  that,  if 
carried  out.  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  long-range  mission  of  VOA. 

Let  us  not  allow  this  internal  memo- 
randum, meant  to  be  confidential  and 
totally  without  official  sanction, 
muddle  the  real  issue  which  is  what 
role  ICA  and  VOA  should  play  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

That  role,  as  I  see  it,  is  as  follows: 
ICA,  through  its  various  media  and 
personal  diplomacy  has  the  important 
foreign  policy  role  of  aiding  the  Presi- 
dent in  communicating  his  policy 
views  to  a  worldwide  audience. 

VOA  news  broadcasts  are  one  aspect 
of  this  role.  The  purpose  of  these 
broadcasts  is  not  news  in  and  of  itself, 
but  credible  news  broadcasts  as  a 
means  by  which  foreign  audiences 
build  trust  in  VOA  broadcasts  as  a 
whole.  Thus,  credibility  in  VOA  news 
is  a  means  toward  an  end,  not  an  end 
in  itself. 

This  means  that  responsible  ICA  of- 
ficials, appointed  by  the  President, 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  make 
certain  that  VOA  broadcasts  remain 
credible,  that  is,  do  not  engage  in 
falsehood  or  distortions,  because  VOA 
credibility  is  a  vital  factor  in  overall 
VOA  and  ICA  effectiveness. 

VOA  career  officers  are  not  and 
never  have  been  the  same  as  news  pro- 
fessionals in  private  media.  The  VOA 
professionals  are  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  under  our 
system,  must  take  policy  direction 
from  those  with  legitimate  responsibil- 
ity for  such  direction. 

If  this  means  that  ICA  or  VOA  ap- 
pointed officials  question  newsstories 
or  parts  of  stories,  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  taxpayers  are  not  supporting 
VOA  or  ICA  in  order  to  have  career 
experts  dictate  policy,  but  to  have  ex- 
perts make  themselves  available  to  ef- 
fectively carry  out  policy  formulated 


by  elected  officials  and  those  they  ap- 
point. 

"Sacrificing  credibility  for  propagan- 
da" has  a  nice  ring  to  it,  but  it  really 
does  not  tell  us  much.  If  the  Post 
means  by  this  phrase  that  ICA  offi- 
cials appointed  by  the  President  have 
no  right  to  question  the  choice  of 
words,  phrases,  substance  of  newssto- 
ries or  selection  of  newsstories,  then 
the  Post  misunderstands  the  proper 
role  of  these  officials. 

They  are  not  in  their  positions  to 
rubberstamp  the  decisions  made  by 
news  experts,  but  to  work  with  those 
experts  in  seeing  to  it  that  VOA  broad- 
casts are  effective  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the 
President. 

Can  appointees  make  wrong  deci- 
sions in  these  areas?  Of  course  they 
can.  Is  it  possible  that  in  any  given  ad- 
ministration we  are  going  to  find  ad- 
ministration appointees  at  ICA  or 
VOA  who  will  be  heavyhanded  in  deal- 
ing with  VOA  news  operations?  Of 
course— it  has  happened.  But  these  are 
the  risks  that  must  be  taken  if  VOA  is 
to  fulfill  its  true  mission,  which  is  not 
to  become  a  carbon  copy  of  NBC 
Evening  News,  but  to  be  a  useful  tool 
for  the  President  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign policy. 

As  for  the  Post's  assertion  that 
"Project  Truth"  is  "simplistic,"  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  read  "Soviet 
Props«anda  Alert,"  the  first  item  in 
the  "Project  Truth"  program  and 
have  inserted  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  a  thoroughly  profession- 
al job,  clear,  concise,  informative,  bal- 
anced, and  persuasive.  Since  the  Post's 
charge  of  "simplistic"  policy  is  not 
supported  by  any  documentation,  I 
can  only  say  I  know  of  no  evidence  to 
support  this  charge. 

The  use  of  the  word  "propaganda" 
in  the  memorandum  was  unfortunate 
because  the  word  has  no  useful  mean- 
ing in  describing  persuasive  communi- 
cation which  is,  after  all,  what  ICA 
was  created  by  Congress  to  engage  in. 
The  real  question  we  should  be  asking 
ourselves  is  what  is  the  proper  way  in 
which  ICA  and  VOA  can  best  serve 
the  goals  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Front  page  and  editori- 
al denunications  of  those  who  are  pre- 
senting options  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion does  not  bring  us  any  closer  to 
solving  the  problems  involved. 

Secretary  Haig's  statement  made 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  says  that  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  based 
on  the  twin  principles  of  "restraint 
and  reciprocity."  It  is  clear  that  Secre- 
tary Haig  views  Soviet  disinformation 
programs  as  a  sign  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  not  interested  in  reciproci- 
ty in  international  communications. 
ICA  and  the  VOA  must  reflect  this  re- 
ality in  their  programs.  This  does  not 
mean  we  engage  in  disinformation.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  we  are  will- 


ing to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  what  the  current  ICA 
leadership  seeks  to  do. 


BEDELL  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  receive, 
it  has  become  clearly  apparent  that  no 
issue  has  alarmed  so  many  Americans 
and  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  fear 
as  the  administration's  plan  to  cut 
back  on  social  security  benefits. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  social  security 
touches  the  lives  of  almost  every 
American.  There  is  no  question  that 
social  security  is  the  central  feature  of 
the  way  Americans  plan  their  finan- 
cial futures.  That  security  must  be 
preserved. 

The  question  that  remains  unan- 
swered is  not  whether  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  going  bankrupt.  The 
system  is  not  going  broke.  Those  who 
threaten  bankruptcy  are  using  fear 
and  misunderstanding  to  force  people 
to  accept  drastic  changes  in  the 
system  that  are  simply  not  needed. 

The  American  people  can  be  certain 
that  Congress  will  not  allow  the  social 
security  system  to  cave  in.  Because  of 
unexpected  economic  developments  in 
past  years— high  unemployment,  rapid 
inflation,  low  real  wage  growth— the 
social  security  system  has  been  forced 
to  carry  a  heavier  and  heavier  load. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  personally  commit- 
ted to  assuring  that  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  paid  into  the 
system  over  the  past  30  or  40  years  in 
good  faith  receive  every  dollar  of  as- 
sistance they  deserve. 

The  only  answered  question  is  how 
can  we  strengthen  the  system  without 
destroying  it  and  without  delaying 
benefits  to  those  who  have  earned 
them? 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
plan  consisting  of  several  ideas  they 
feel  would  solve  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance trust  fund.  While  their  inten- 
tions of  solving  the  problem  are  ones 
that  all  of  us  share,  I  believe  their 
plan  for  reducing  benefits  to  present 
and  future  recipients  is  one  that  is  un- 
necessarily harsh. 

It  is  wrong  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
solve  this  problem,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  done  by  calling  for  cuts  in 
benefits  as  the  only  answer. 

Through  fonuns  conducted  in  June 
in  northwest  Iowa  on  the  future  of 
social  security,  through  open  door 
meetings,  I  held  in  August,  and 
through  many,  many  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  my  constituents,  I 
have  received  helpful  suggestions  and 
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ideas  on  how  we  can  preserve  our 
social  security  system  in  a  fair  and 
even-handed  manner. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  ideas  and 
suggestions,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  social  security  package. 
My  package  is  designed  to  put  the 
system  back  on  firm  financial  footing 
without  breaking  faith  with  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

My  package  consists  of  three  bills. 
Unlike  the  administration.?  plan,  my 
proposals  will  not  significantly  cut 
benefits.  In  addition,  they  will  not 
raise  taxes,  but  will  solve  the  system's 
financial  problems  in  the  near  and 
longer  term. 

The  package  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

A  bill  which  will  end  payment  of  all 
social  security  benefits  to  convicted 
criminals  confined  to  penal  institu- 
tions. Currently,  prisoners  are  receiv- 
ing many  types  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. For  example,  under  present  law, 
there  is  a  loophole  which  says  that  a 
prisoner  can  collect  monthly  social  se- 
curity disability  checks,  if  he  agrees  to 
enter  a  rehabilitation  program.  As  one 
would  imagine,  a  great  number  of  pris- 
oners do  this  and  continue  to  drain 
the  financially  troubled  system. 

Rather  than  severely  cutting  bene- 
fits, the  second  bill  will  modify  the 
formula  used  to  adjust  benefits  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation.  My  constitu- 
ents during  Augiist  open  door  meet- 
ings told  me  that  they  would  favor  in- 
creasing the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
by  either  the  rise  in  the  CPI  or  the 
wage  index,  whichever  is  lower.  This 
change  in  the  formula  would  save 
social  security  $26  billion  by  1986.  if 
the  economy  continues  to  perform  as 
it  has  in  lecenL  years. 

Finally,  social  security  was  originally 
established  in  1935  as  a  Federal  insur- 
ance program  to  provide  supplemental 
retirement  income.  Over  the  years, 
other  social  programs  have  been  added 
to  the  social  security  system.  Thus,  to 
redirect  the  system  back  toward  its 
original  purpose,  my  third  bill  will  fi- 
nance the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram—part A-medicare— from  general 
revenues.  In  1965,  the  payroll  tax  was 
expanded  to  include  withholding  for 
the  Federal  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram. Since  this  program  is  more  so- 
cially oriented  and  the  benefits  are 
not  related  to  a  worker's  contribu- 
tions, it  is  better  suited  for  support 
from  general  funds. 

The  current  payroll  tax  would  be  ap- 
plied toward  financing  the  other  two 
parts  of  social  security— the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  disability 
insurance.  The  savings  we  would  real- 
ize by  using  general  revenues  for  hos- 
pital insurance  would  be  about  $187 
billion— more  than  enough  to  put  the 
retirement  program  back  on  firm  fi- 
nancial footing. 

The  American  people  have  been  told 
that  because  of  the  dire  condition  of 


the  social  security  funds,  we  must 
either  shalply  cut  back  on  benefits  or 
raise  taxes.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

By  taking  sensible  and  fair  actions 
like  the  bills  included  in  my  social  se- 
cxirity  package,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
back  on  our  word  to  the  people.  By 
taking  the  steps  I  have  proposed,  we 
can  save  the  system  billions  of  dollars 
painlessly  and  put  our  social  security 
system  back  on  a  stable  financial 
base.* 


The  details  of  the  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The   White   House,   November  13. 
1981. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday on  roUcall  No.  297,  the  motion 
to  recommit  H.R.  4035,  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  I  inadvertently 
voted  "yea"  for  recommittal  when  my 
vote  should  have  been  "nay"  against 
recommittal. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
soN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday,  November  5,  1981,  when  the 
House  voted  on  roUcall  No.  293  and  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  H.R.  2330, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
authorization,  that  sought  to  strike 
the  language  authorizing  the  NRC  to 
grant  temporary  operating  licenses 
before  public  hearings  are  completed. 
The  vote  was  90  ayes  to  304  noes.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."« 


DEFERRAL  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
FUNDS— MESSAGE     PROM     THE 
PRESIDENT     OP     THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-110) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the   United   States;   which   was   read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  one  deferral  of  $108  thousand 
in  fiscal  year  1982  funds. 

This  action  is  taken  to  restrain 
spending  of  funds  made  available  by 
the  Continuing  Resolution,  P.L.  97-51. 
The  deferral  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage is  for  the  Department  of  Interi- 
or's Historic  Preservation  Fund. 


AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  PRAC- 
TICES ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  to 
strengthen  protections  for  producers 
and  handlers  of  perishable  commod- 
ities in  bargaining  situations.  There  is 
a  pressing  need  for  this  protection  as 
evidenced  by  the  tremendous  support 
my  bill  enjoys  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Grange, 
the  Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
CouncU  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues the  reason  I  am  introducing 
this  measure  and  to  describe  its  basic 
provisions. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  help  our 
farmers  survive  in  this  time  of  rapidly 
increasing  inflation  and  low  farm 
prices.  It  is  apparent  as  the  House  and 
Senate  work  out  their  compromises  on 
the  farm  bill,  that  our  farmers  are 
going  to  have  to  rely  more  upon  the 
market  and  less  upon  Government 
programs  to  insure  their  livelihood.  In 
light  of  this  increased  reliance  upon 
the  market,  it  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  before,  that  we  insure  that 
the  market  runs  in  a  smooth  and  fair 
manner.  My  bill  would  achieve  this  ob- 
jective by  amending  existing  law  to 
clarify  and  strengthen  the  standards 
of  fair  conduct  that  both  producers 
and  handlers  must  meet  in  negotiating 
purchases  and  sales  of  perishable  com- 
modities. 

The  fact  is  that  our  marketplace  for 
farm  products  is  a  highly  concentrated 
one.  There  are  few  large  handlers  of 
farm  commodities  as  compared  to  the 
many  thousands  of  producers  seeking 
to  sell  their  products.  Consequently,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  farmer  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively regarding  price,  terms  of  sale, 
and  condition  of  products.  This  diffi- 
culty is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
producers  of  perishable  commodities 
must  find  a  home  for  their  product  or 
risk  losing  everything  to  spoilage. 

To  offset  their  weakness  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, many  farmers  have  banded 
together  in  associations  to  negotiate  in 
a  single  voice  with  farm-product  han- 
dlers. Naturally,  handlers  have  resist- 
ed these  efforts  primarily  by  refusing 
to  deal  with  such  associations  and  by 
offering  sweetheart  contracts  to  entice 
their  individual  members  to  negotiate 
separately.    In    some    areas,    farmers 
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have  overcome  this  problem  and 
formed  effective  bargaining  associa- 
tions. The  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion is  an  example  of  one  group  that 
has  struggled  long  and  hard  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  bargaining  agent  for 
farmers  and  to  gain  recognition  from 
the  large  handlers.  Other  farmers, 
particularly  those  who  produce  perish- 
able crops,  have  met  with  less  success 
in  gaining  recognition. 

My  legislation  respects  the  position 
of  farm  organizations  that  have  al- 
ready established  themselves  in  cer- 
tain areas  by  not  changing  the  law  as 
it  pertains  to  them.  My  bill,  however, 
gives  a  boost  to  growers  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  nuts,  and  poultry,  by  allowing 
their  associations  to  be  certified  upon 
application  to  the  Secetary  of  Agricul- 
ture. With  this  certification  would 
come  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
association  and  handlers  to  engage  in 
good  faith  negotiations  regarding  the 
price,  quality,  and  terms  of  sale  of 
farm  products. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  estab- 
lish these  guidelines  for  the  smooth 
and  proper  functioning  of  the  market- 
place. Otherwise,  farmers  will  remain 
in  an  unfair  position  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  large  handlers  who  control 
the  markets.  My  bill  corrects  this 
problem  in  a  simple  and  effective  way 
without  creating  a  new  bureaucracy  or 
incurring  excessive  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  seeking  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. As  the  second  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Marketing,  I  intend  to 
seek  hearings  on  this  matter  and  to 
move  the  bill  toward  adoption  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

H.R.  4975 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Pair  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1967  to  assure  fair  practices  in 
agriculutral  bargaining 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agri- 
cultural Fair  Practices  Act  Amendments  of 
1981." 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF 
POUCY 

Szc.  2.  (a)  Agricultural  products  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  many  individ- 
ual farmers  and  ranchers  scattered  through- 
out the  various  States  of  the  Nation.  Such 
products  in  fresh  or  processed  form  move  in 
large  part  in  the  channels  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  such  products  which 
do  not  move  in  these  channels  directly 
burden  or  affect  interstate  commerce.  The 
efficient  production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
is  of  vital  concern  to  their  welfare  and  to 
the  general  economy  of  the  Nation.  Because 
agricultural  products  are  produced  by  nu- 
merous individual  farmers,  the  marketing 
and  bargaining  position  of  individual  farm- 
ers wlU  be  adversely  affected  unless  they 
are  free  to  join  together  voluntarily  in  coop- 
erative organizations  as  authorized  by  law. 


Interference  with  this  right  is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  and  adversely  affects  the 
free  and  orderly  flow  of  goods  In  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  puiTK>se  of 
this  Act  to  establish  standards  of  fair  prac- 
tices required  of  handlers  and,  with  respect 
to  certain  agricultural  commodities,  to  es- 
tablish the  mutual  obligation  of  handlers 
and  accredited  associations  of  producers  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  relative  to  the  produc- 
tion or  marketing  of  such  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

DETINITIOIIS 

Sec.  3.  For  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
other  than  an  association  of  producers  en- 
gaged in  the  business  or  practice  of— 

(1)  acquiring  agricultural  products  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  for 
processing  or  sale,  or 

(2)  grading,  packaging,  handling,  storing, 
or  processing  agricultural  products  received 
from  producers  or  associations  of  producers, 
or 

(3)  contracting  or  negotiating  contracts  or 
other  arrangements,  written  or  oral,  with 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  with 
respect  to  the  production  or  marketing  of 
any  agricultural  product,  or 

(4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker  for  a  han- 
dler in  the  performance  of  any  function  or 
act  specified  in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  or 
(3). 

(b)  The  term  "producer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher, 
dairyman,  of  poultryman,  or  as  a  fruit,  vege- 
table, or  nut  grower,  including  a  grower  or 
farmer  furnishing  labor,  production  man- 
agement, or  facilities  for  the  growing  or 
raising  of  agricultural  products. 

(c)  The  term  "association  of  producers" 
means  any  association  of  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products  engaged  in  marketing, 
bargaining,  shipping,  or  processing  as  de 
fined  in  section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929  or  in  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  associa- 
tion of  producers  of  agricultural  products", 
approved  February  18,  1922  (7  U.S.C.  291), 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporations,  and  asso- 
ciations. 

(e)  The  term  "agricultural  products" 
means  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof,  but  does  not  include 
cotton  or  tobacco  or  their  products. 

(f)  The  term  "qualified  commodity" 
means  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  or  poultry 
and  the  products  thereof. 

(g)  The  term  "to  bargain  in  good  faith" 
means  meeting  at  reasonable  times  and  for 
reasonable  periods  of  time  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  respect  to  the  price,  terms 
of  sale,  compensation  for  products  produced 
under  contract,  or  other  terms  relating  to 
the  production  or  sale  of  such  products. 

(h)  The  term  "accredited  association  of 
producers"  means  an  association  of  produc- 
ers which  is  accredited  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent,  for  all 
producers  members  of  such  association 
within  a  bargaining  unit. 

(i)  The  term  "bargaining  unit"  means  a 
bargaining  unit  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  4. 

(j)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

ACCREDITATION,  BARGAINING  UNITS,  AND 
COVERED  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  An  association  or  producers 
may  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary— 


(1)  requesting  accreditation  to  serve  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  on  behalf  uf  its 
producer  members  who  are  within  a  pro- 
posed bargaining  unit  with  respect  to  any 
qualified  commodity; 

(2)  describing  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  such  proposed  bargaininig  unit; 

(3)  specifying  the  number  of  producers 
and  the  quantity  of  product  included  within 
such  proposed  bargaining  unit; 

(4)  specifying  the  number  and  location  of 
the  producers  and  the  quantity  of  product 
represented  by  such  association;  and 

(5)  supplying  any  other  Information  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary. 

<b)  Within  60  days  after  receiving  an  ap- 
plication under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  such  application 
In  accordance  with  this  section. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  ap- 
plication if  he  determines: 

(A)  that  under  the  charter  documents  or 
bylaws  of  the  association,  it  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  producers; 

(B)  that  the  association  has  valid  and 
binding  contracts  with  its  members  empow- 
ering the  association  to  sell  or  negotiate 
terms  of  sale  of  the  products  of  its  members 
or  to  negotiate  for  compensation  for  prod- 
ucts produced  under  contract  by  its  mem- 
bers; 

(C)  that  the  association  represents  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  producers  or  that  its  mem- 
bers produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  enable  it  to  function  as 
an  effective  agent  for  producers  in  bargain- 
ing with  handlers.  In  making  this  finding, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  take  into  consider- 
ation any  quantity  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts contracted  by  producers  with  producer 
owned  and  controlled  processing  coopera- 
tives and  any  quantity  of  such  products  pro- 
duced by  handlers; 

(D)  that  the  association  has  as  one  of  its 
functions  acting  for  its  members  in  negotia- 
tions with  handlers  for  prices  and  other 
terms  of  trade  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  marketing  of  the  products  of 
its  members,  or  for  compensation  for  prod- 
ucts produced  by  its  members  under  con- 
tract: and 

(E)  that  accreditation  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  policies  of  this  Act  as  set  out  In 
section  2. 

(2)  if  the  Secretary  does  not  approve  the 
application  under  paragraph  1,  then  such 
association  of  producers  may  file  amended 
applications  with  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary, within  a  reasonable  time,  shall  ap- 
prove an  amended  application  if  it  meets 
the  requirements  set  out  in  paragraph  (1). 

<c)  Accreditation  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
effective  for  such  period  during  which  the 
association  meets  the  requirements  for  ac- 
creditation as  provided  for  in  this  section. 
An  accredited  association  shall  file  an 
annual  report  in  such  form  as  required  by 
the  Secretary  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine if  the  association  continues  to  meet 
the  accreditation  requirements.  If  it  appears 
to  the  Secretary,  based  on  Information  fur- 
nished in  the  annual  report  or  other  infor- 
mation, that  the  association  no  longer  meets 
the  requirements  for  accreditation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  notice  of  intent  to 
revoke  accreditation  to  the  association.  The 
proposed  action  shall  become  final  and  ef- 
fective at  the  end  of  30  days  from  receipt  by 
the  association  unless  within  that  time  the 
association  corrects  the  accreditation  defi- 
ciency or  requests  a  hearing.  In  the  event  a 
hearing  is  held,  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  final. 
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FHOHIBITKD  PRACTICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
handler  to  engage,  or  permit  any  employee 
or  agent  to  engage  in  any  of  the  following 
practices: 

(1)  To  coerce  any  producer  in  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  contract  with,  or  to  join,  or  to 
refrain  from  contracting  with  or  joining,  or 
belonging  to  an  association  of  producers,  or 
to  refuse  to  deal  with  any  such  producer  be- 
cause of  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  contract 
with  or  join  and  belong  to  such  an  associa- 
tion. 

(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  producer 
with  respect  to  price,  quantity,  quality,  or 
other  terms  of  purchase,  acquisition,  or 
other  handling  of  agricultural  products  be- 
cause of  his  membership  in  or  contract  with 
an  association  of  producers. 

(3)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
to  enter  into,  maintain,  breach,  cancel,  or 
terminate  a  membership  agreement  or  mar- 
keting contract  with  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers or  a  contract  with  a  handler. 

(4)  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value,  or  offer  any  other  inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers. 

(5)  To  make  false  reports  about  the  fi- 
nances, management,  or  activities  of  associa- 
tions of  producers  or  handlers. 

(6)  To  refuse  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
an  association  of  producers  accredited  under 
section  4  with  respect  to  any  qualified  com- 
modity. 

(7)  To  offer  more  favorable  terms  with  re- 
spect to  any  qualified  commodity  to  a  pro- 
ducer or  his  agent  in  a  bargaining  unit  for 
which  an  association  of  producers  has  been 
accredited  under  section  4  than  offered  to 
such  association. 

(8)  To  refuse  to  comply  with  compulsory 
and  binding  arbitration  ordered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  6. 

(9)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  ar- 
range with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful  by 
this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  association 
of  producers  to  engage,  or  permit  any  em- 
ployee or  agent  to  engage  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing practices: 

(1)  To  refuse  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
a  handler  for  any  qualified  commodity  for 
which  the  association  is  accredited  under 
section  4. 

(2)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  a  handler  to 
breach,  cancel,  or  terminate  a  marketing 
contract  with  an  association  of  producers  or 
a  contract  with  a  member  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation. 

(3)  To  make  or  circulate  false  reports 
about  the  finances,  management,  or  activi- 
ties of  an  association  of  producers  or  a  han- 
dler. 

(4)  To  coerce  or  intimidate  a  producer  to 
breach,  cancel,  or  terminate  a  membership 
agreement  or  marketing  contract  with  an 
association  of  producers. 

(5)  To  refuse  to  comply  with  compulsory 
and  binding  arbitration  ordered  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  6. 

(6)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree  or  arrange 
with  any  other  person  to  do  or  aid  or  abet 
the  doing  of  any  practice  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  me- 
diation services  if  requested  to  do  so  by  an 
accredited  association  of  producers  or  by  a 
handler  engaged  in  bargaining  with  an  ac- 
credited association  of  producers  and  if,  in 
the  Secretary's  judgment,  such  accredited 
association  and  handler  have  reached  an  im- 
passe in  bargaining. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  assistance 
in  proposing  and  implementing  arbitration 
agreements  between  accredited  associations 
of  producers  and  handlers.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  procedure  for  compulsory 
and  binding  arbitration.  The  Secretary  may 
require  compulsory  and  binding  arbitration 
under  such  procedure  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  an  accredited  association  of  producers  or 
a  handler  and  if,  in  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment, such  accredited  association  and  han- 
dler have  reached  an  impasse  in  bargaining. 

ASSIGNMENT  AND  REMITTANCE  OP  ASSOCIATION 
DUES,  PEES,  OR  RETAINERS 

Sec.  7.  If  a  producer  directs  in  writing  in  a 
sales  contract,  membership  agreement  with 
an  association  of  producers  or  other  instru- 
ment that  a  handler  deduct  from  an  amount 
owed  by  such  handler  to  the  producer  under 
a  contract  for  the  sale  of  commodities  or 
production  services  any  dues,  fees  or  sums 
to  be  retained  by  an  association  of  produc- 
ers and  the  handler  has  notice  of  such  writ- 
ten direction  from  the  association,  then  the 
handler  shall  so  deduct  the  amount  of  such 
dues,  fees  or  sums  to  be  retained  and  remit 
the  same  to  such  association  upon  payment 
by  the  handler  under  such  contract. 

COMPLAINTS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW,  AND 
JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Whenever  it  is  charged  that 
an  accredited  association  or  a  handler  has 
violated  or  is  violating  Section  5(a)(6)  or 
5(b)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  issue  and  cause 
to  be  served  upon  the  person  charged  a  com- 
plaint stating  the  charges.  The  complaint 
shall  summon  the  named  person  to  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Secretary  not  later  than  five 
days  after  the  serving  of  the  complaint. 

(2)  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  an  associa- 
tion or  handler  has  violated  or  Is  violating 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  investigate  such  charges.  If,  upon 
such  investigation,  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  person 
charged  has  violated  such  provision,  he 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
person  so  charged  a  complaint  stating  the 
charges.  The  complaint  shall  summon  the 
named  person  to  a  hearing  before  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  and  place  therein  fixed. 

(b)  No  complaint  shall  issue  based  upon 
•any  act  occurring  more  than  6  months 
before  the  filing  of  such  charge  with  the 
Secretary.  Any  such  complaint  may  be 
amended  by  the  Secretary  in  his  discretion 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  an  order 
based  thereon.  Any  person  named  in  the 
complaint  shall  have  the  right  to  file  an 
answer  to  the  original  or  amended  com- 
plaint and  to  appear  in  person  or  otherwise 
and  present  testimony  and  evidence  at  the 
place  and  time  fixed  in  the  complaint.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  any  other 
person  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the 
said  proceeding  and  to  present  testimony 
and  other  evidence.  Upon  a  showing  of  rel- 
evance, the  Secretary  may  issue  a  subpena 
to  compel  testimony  or  production  of  docu- 
ments or  other  evidence  from  any  person. 
On  contest,  the  subpena  may  be  enforced  by 
a  United  States  district  court.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Act,  any  such 
proceeding  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
evidence  and  civil  procedure  applicable  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  If,  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  tes- 
timony and  other  evidence  taken,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  person 
named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  Is 
engaging  In  any  prohibited  practice,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  state  findings  of  fact 


and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  practice  and 
to  take  such  affirmative  action  as  will  effec- 
tuate the  policies  of  this  Act.  Such  order 
may  further  require  such  person  to  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent 
of  compliance  with  the  order.  If  upon  the 
preponderance  of  the  testimony  and  other 
evidence,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that 
the  person  named  in  the  complaint  has  not 
engaged  in  or  is  not  engaging  in  any  such 
prohibited  practice,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  findings  of  fact  and  an  order  dis- 
missing the  complaint. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (c)  may 
obtain  review  of  such  order  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  In  such  court, 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  aggrieved 
party  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceeding,  certified  by  the  Secretary. 
The  order  and  findings  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  sustained  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  when  considered  on  the  record 
as  a  whole. 

(e)  Petitions  filed  under  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  reviewed  expeditiously,  and  If  possi- 
ble not  later  than  ten  days  after  such  peti- 
tions are  filed. 

INVESTIGATION  POWERS  OP  SECRETARY 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  such 
investigations  and  hearings  as  he  shall  con- 
sider necessary.  In  connection  therewith,  he 
may  require  the  maintenance  of  records,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence  under  oath.  Any 
records,  reports  or  information  obtained 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  except  that  upon  a  showing  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that,  if  made  public, 
they  would  divulge  confld>  ntlal  business  in- 
formation, the  Secretary  shall  consider  such 
record,  report  or  Information,  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential  in  accordance 
with  Section  1905  of  Title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  except  that  they  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  offices,  employees  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

SUIT  POR  DAMAGES 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  injured  in  his  business 
or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of,  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  5  may  sue  therefor  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
out respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  recover  damages  sustained.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney  fees  and  costs  of 
bringing  such  suit.  Any  action  to  enforce 
any  cause  of  action  under  this  section  shall 
be  forever  barred  unless  conunenced  not 
later  than  two  years  after  such  cause  of 
action  accrued. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES  AND  FINES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  sec- 
tion 5  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Secretary  of  not  more  than  $100,000  for 
each  offense.  No  civil  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed unless  the  person  charged  shall  have 
been  given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  such  charge.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  such  penal- 
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ty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the  person 
charged,  the  effect  on  the  person's  ability  to 
continue  in  business,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
violation.  If  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  col- 
lect such  civil  penalty,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  refer  the  collection  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  recover  such  amount  by 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
section  5,  or  who  permits  or  authorizes  any 
agent,  officer,  or  employee  to  violate  such 
section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  on  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both. 

AirrBOIUTY  OP  SXCRZTAKT  TO  MAKE  RULES 

Sxc.  12.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
rules,  regulations  and  orders  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Ermrr  on  state  law 

Sic.  13.  The  provision  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  change  or  modify  existing 
State  law  nor  to  prevent  a  State  from  enact- 
ing similar  legislation  nor  to  deprive  the 
proper  state  courts  of  Jurisdiction,  provided, 
that,  no  state  may  enact  legislation  which 
permits  any  action  prohibited  by  this  Act. 

SEP  ARAB  ILTTT 

Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  of  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4209 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  4209)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CoiirEREifcx  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-331) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4209)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  13,  14.  38.  39.  91.  and  94. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3.  10.  12.  18.  19,  21,  22.  27,  28,  29. 
37.  41.  42,  43,  44,  45,  49.  51.  52,  57.  59,  61,  62, 
69,  70,  71,  72.  73,  76.  79.  81.  85.  86.  92,  95,  and 
98,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  1 35,1 00,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  Insert:  consent;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,400,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $400,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 9.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $49,483,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  II: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered II,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert:  $5,000,000;  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $2,220,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $800,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
liered  23.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $29,982,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  prot)osed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $192,440,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered  32,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $14,500,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 33.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $9,667,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  34: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 34,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Territorial  Highways 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
sections  152,  153,  215,  and  402,  $4,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 35,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $325,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $81,900,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 40,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Provided  further.  That,  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  heading  $6,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  activities  at  the  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center-  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $9,500,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 48,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $9,000,000.-  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 60,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $26,888,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 63,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,479,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 65,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,430,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  68: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $560,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  74: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
l>ered  74,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $2,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75: 

That  the  House  recede  from  ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  ^nate  num- 
bered 75,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $27,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  80: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 80,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $450,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 82,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $5,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 83,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $76,000;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
t)ered  87,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $92,500,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 88,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $8,000,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 96,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  322.;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 97,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  323.;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  5,  7,  8, 
15,  20,  24,  25,  30,  31,  46,  50,  53,  54,  55,  56,  58. 
64.  66,  67,  77,  78,  84,  89.  90.  93.  99,  100.  101, 
102,  103.  and  104. 

AOAM  Bemjamui,  Jr., 
WnxiAM  Lehkar, 
Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Les  AuCoin, 


William  H.  Orat  m. 

Jamie  L.  WHimir. 

Carl  D.  PuRSBLL, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

IAark  Andrews, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Thad  Cochran. 

James  Abdnor, 

Bob  Kasten,  Jr., 

Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 

Lawton  Chilbs, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COBOiflTTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4209)  in«tfc<"g  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purpHes.  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 
office  of  the  secretart 
Salaries  and  expetues 
Amendment       No.       I:       Appropriates 
$35,100,000  instead  of  (35,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  (35,193,204  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  Department 
has  complied  with  the  directive  issued  in 
the  House  report  to  submit  a  cost/benefit 
study  analyzing  future  procurements  of 
automated  office  equipment.  The  conferees 
agree  to  lift  the  restriction  of  such  procure- 
ments contained  in  the  House  report  so  long 
as  the  benefit  to  cost  ratios  identified  in  the 
Department's  analysis  continue  to  be 
achieved. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  conference  agree- 
ment Includes  language  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  any  Consolidated  Rail  Corpo- 
ration securities  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  prior  consent  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. The  House  bill  required  prior  approval 
and  the  Senate  bill  required  prior  notifica- 
tion. 

COMMITTER  RAIL  SERVICE 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  (22,000,000  ap- 
propriation proposed  by  the  House.  The  ap- 
propriation for  this  program  is  discussed 
further  under  Amendment  No.  55. 
Coast  Guard 
Operating  expenses 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates 
(1,400.000.000  instead  of  (1,337.207,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  (1,409,086,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  considering  substantial  changes  to 
existing  regulations  which  would  Increase 
the  size  of  tanker  vessels  allowed  to  operate 
in  Puget  Sound  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
It  is  the  conferees'  belief  that  the  Coast 
Guard  should  demonstrate  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  present  limit  would  also  in- 
crease the  level  of  environmental  protection 
presently  being  afforded  to  the  Puget 
Sound  region.  The  conferees  therefore 
direct  the  Coast  Guard  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings prior  to  the  implementation  of  any 
changes  in  existing  regulations. 


Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

That  an  additional  $5,000,000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  National  Recreational  Boat- 
ing Safety  and  Facilities  Improvement  Fund 
to  implement  a  program  of  recreational  boat 
safety,  designed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
46  V.S.C.  1475  and  for  the  purposes  set  out 
in  Public  Law  97-12:  Provided  further. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates 
(400,000,000  instead  of  (391.000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  (537,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  direct  that  a  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  by  January  1.  1982.  to 
outline  what  criteria  are  being  used  for 
asset  assignment  and  what  decisions  havtt 
been  made  to  date.  The  conferees  also  direct 
that  the  Coast  Guard,  in  the  process  of  for- 
malizing these  assignment  criteria,  give  full 
consideration  and  significant  priority  to  the 
need  to  assign  more  assets  to  the  agency's 
drug  interdiction  responsibilities.  The  con- 
ferees do  not  accept  the  Coast  Guard  argu- 
ment that  assets  assigned  to  the  1st,  3d.  and 
5th  districts  can  be  of  significant  assistance 
to  the  drug  interdiction  problems  in  the  7th 
district. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  failed  to  achieve  the  pro- 
ductivity gains  that  were  used  to  help  justi- 
fy replacing  existing  Loran-C  vacuum  tube 
transmitters  with  new  solid  state  transmit- 
ters. The  conferees  therefore  expect  the 
Coast  Guard  to  proceed  with  future  pro- 
curements of  solid  state  transmitters  only  if 
such  Loran-C  stations  wlU  be  operated  with 
four  or  less  personnel.  The  conferees  believe 
that  ample  experience  exists  with  Canadian 
and  other  foreign  government  Loran  solid 
state  operations  to  make  this  a  reasonable 
condition  of  future  procurement.  The  con- 
ferees also  direct  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  provide  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  implementation  of  the  unmanned 
Loran-C  operations  program  and  the  reas- 
signment of  the  redundant  personnel  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations not  later  than  February  15.  1982. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Report  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  $175,000,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Alteration  of  bridges 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $12,000,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
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Reserve  training 

Amendment        No.        9:        Appropriates 
$49,483,000  instead  of  $45,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $50,900,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 
Research,  development,  test,  and  ermluation 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates 
$32,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $29,730,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Within  the  funds  provided,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  directed  to  promptly  complete  the 
Ammonia  Spill  Study  Program,  which  is 
jointly  supported  by  the  United  SUtes.  for- 
eign governments,  and  private  industry. 
This  research,  which  is  more  than  two- 
thirds  completed,  is  expected  to  provide  spe- 
cific data  that  can  be  of  significant  benefit 
to  public  health  and  safety  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  anhydrous  ammonia. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Coast  Guard  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
before  closing  the  research  and  develop- 
ment faculty  at  Avery  Point  in  Groton.  Con- 
necticut. 

The  conferees  also  direct  the  Coast  Guard 
to  submit  its  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  program  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
for  approval  prior  to  implementation. 

OfTSHORE  OIL  POLLUTTOIt  COJtPEHSATION  FUND 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates 
$5,000,000  instead  of  $9,550,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  an  indefinite  appropria- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

COAST  GUARD  SUPPLY  FUND 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates 
$1,320,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

DEEPWATER  PORT  LIABILITY  FUND 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  an  Indefinite  appropriation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

POLLUTION  FUND 

Amendment  No.  14:  Deletes  $1,000,000  ap- 
propriation proposed  by  the  Senate.  Accord- 
ing to  information  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  unobligated 
balance  for  this  program  was  $20,172,000  as 
of  September  30.  1981. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Operations 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
include  language  to  pay  lenders  of  guaran- 
teed aircraft  purchase  loans  where  default 
occurs  and  collateral  cannot  be  sold  to  satis- 
fy the  Government's  obligation. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates 
$2,220,000,000  instead  of  $2,199,792,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $2,306,200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  amount  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  includes  $57,500,000  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  raise  the  pay  of 
air  traffic  controllers  and  other  selected 
personnel  associated  with  the  operation  of  a 
safe  and  effective  air  traffic  control  system. 
The  PAA  is  directed  to  report  immediately 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations if  this  requirement  will  result 
in  the  reduction  of  any  personnel  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  safe  and  effective  air 
traffic  control  system. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  that 
$800,000,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be 


derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  instead  of  $750,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  $850,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Facilities,  engineering  and  development 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates 
$17,797,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $19,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Facilities  and  euuipment 

(Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$284,847,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $353,570,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conference  agreement  includes 
the  following  amounts: 

Air  route  centers $47,340,000 

Towers  and  terminals 124.468.000 

Flight  service  stations 49,649,000 

Air  navigation  facilities 41.653.000 

Miscellaneous  facilities 21.737.000 

Total 284,847,000 


The  conferees  expect  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  to  be 
promptly  advised  in  writing  of  any  decision 
to  deviate  from  the  above  allocation  by  over 
10  percent.  Such  notification  should  include 
a  full  explanation  of  the  reasons  necessitat- 
ing such  action. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  specifically 
identified  in  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tee reports,  the  conferees  expect  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  to  give  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  new  tower  facility  at  the 
Southern  Illinois  Airport  at  Carbondale.  Il- 
linois. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ear- 
marking $4,000,000  for  the  design,  engineer- 
ing, construction,  and  equipment  for  an  air 
traffic  control  training  facility  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  at  Grand  Forks. 

Because  of  the  termination  of  approxi- 
mately 12.000  air  traffic  controllers,  the 
conferees  believe  that  training  of  replace- 
ment controllers  is  of  the  highest  priority 
and  have  therefore  concurred  with  the 
Senate  in  providing  funds  for  an  additional 
training  facility.  It  is  the  conferees'  under- 
standing that  the  FAA  training  academy  lo- 
cated in  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma,  will  be 
operating  24  hours  per  day,  7  days  a  week. 
The  University  of  North  Dakota  at  Grand 
Forks  has  a  special  aviation  curriculum  that 
should  be  integrated  into  the  FAA's  training 
program.  The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary 
to  take  advantage  of  these  additional  facili- 
ties in  order  to  expedite  the  rebuilding  of 
the  air  traffic  control  system. 

Research,  engineering  and  development 

(Airport  and  Airway  rrust  Fund) 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates 
$71,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

grants-in-aid  for  airports 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

(Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates 
$471,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $481,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates 
$29,982,000  instead  of  $26,922,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $30,593,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Construction,  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amemdment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $31,700,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
win  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Aircraft  purchase  loan  guarantee  program 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

New  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
shaU  be  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  air- 
craft designed  to  have  a  maximum  passen- 
ger capacity  of  sixty  seats  or  less  or  a  maxi- 
mum cargo  payload  of  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  or  less,  and  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  SI 00,000,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 

ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  general  operating  expenses 

Amendment  No.  26:  Limits  general  operat- 
ing expenses  to  $192,440,000  instead  of 
$187,440,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$200,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
conference  agreement  includes  $5,000,000 
for  the  rural  transportation  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Motor  carrier  safety 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates 
$12,893,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $14,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Highway  safety  research  and  development 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates 
$6,860,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $7,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Provides  transfer  of 
$1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Highway  beautification 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Highway  beautification 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
section  131  of  title  23  U.S.C.  and  section 
104(aXll)  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  $2,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  determination  as  to  whether  any  out- 
door advertising  sign,  display,  or  device  is 
or  has  been  lawfully  erected  under  state  law 
or  is  entitled  to  compensation  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  waiver  of  compensation. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conferees  note  that  there  has  been 
considerable  confusion  surrounding  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
concerning  just  compensation  for  outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  or  devices  lawful- 
ly erected  under  State  law,  but  not  permit- 
ted under  the  Act.  This  uncerUinty  has  led 
many  States  to  adopt  their  own  rules  and 
regulations  in  an  attempt  to  obviate  the 
problems  perceived  to  have  arisen  under  the 
Act.  The  Conference  agreement  includes 
language  Intended  to  clarify  Congressional 
Intent. 

The  language  added  by  the  conferees 
would  clarify  Congressional  intent  regard- 
ing permit  language.  Apparently,  when  the 
Act  was  enacted,  many  States  believed  that, 
despite  the  shared  compensation  aspect  of 
the  Act,  they  might  be  responsible  for  the 
total  amount  of  any  just  compensation  to  be 
paid  upon  removal  of  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices, if  they  were,  despite  conformance 
with  State  law,  nonconforming  under  the 
Act.  One  method  employed  by  the  SUtes  to 
this  end  was  the  imposition  of  a  require- 
ment that  those  receiving  permits  to  erect 
signs,  displays  or  devices  (which  conformed 
to  existing  State  Law)  waive  their  rights  to 
compensation  if  those  signs  had  to  be  re- 
moved, at  some  future  date,  pursuant  to 
promulgation  of  federal  regulation  and  Fed- 
eral-State agreements. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
any  determination  as  to  whether  any  out- 
door advertising  sign,  display,  or  device  is  or 
has  been  lawfully  erected  under  State  law 
or  Is  entitled  to  compensation  shall  not  be 
affected  by  any  waiver  of  compensation. 
Railroad-highway  crossings  demorutration 
projects 

Amendment  No.  31:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  ptut  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  appropriates  $2,835,000  for  23  U.S.C. 
322(b). 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates 
$14,500,000  instead  of  $12,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $18,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  funds  for  those  projects  iden- 
tified in  the  House  and  Senate  Committee 
reports. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Provides  that 
$9,667,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  instead 
of  $8,325,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Territorial  highways 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates 
$4,000,000  instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

interstate  transfer  grants— highways 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates 
$325,000,000  instead  of  $200,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $400,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  following  amounts: 

Location: 

New  Jersey $9,000,000 

Washington,  D.C „ 9,000.000 

Philadelphia 22,000,000 

Oregon 60,000,000 

Northeast  lUinois 125,000,000 

Hartford - 13,000,000 

Tucson 10,000,000 

Cleveland 7.000,000 

Denver 10.000,000 


New  York 

Baltimore . 

Omaha « — 

Memphis 

Hennepin  County.. 
Duluth 


8.000,000 
4.000,000 
6.000,000 
20.000.000 
11.000.000 
1,000.000 


Indianapolis 10.000.000 

Total 326,000.000 


The  conferees  recogni2se  that  delays  in 
some  regions'  projects  could  necessitate  ad- 
justments to  the  above  allocations.  The  con- 
ferees expect  these  adjustments,  if  required, 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  normal  re- 
programming  process. 

The  conferees  note  that  Portland  and 
Hartford  are  two  of  five  regions  which  were 
entitled  to  contract  authority  prior  to  the 
rescission  of  that  authority  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1980.  The  conferees 
reaffirm  the  language  included  in  that 
year's  House  Committee  report,  which  is  as 
follows: 

In  making  this  rescission  and  replacing  it 
with  direct  appropriations,  the  Committee 
does  not  intend  to  disturb  any  existing  com- 
mitments or  the  total  amount  of  funding 
that  these  areas  are  eligible  to  receive. 
NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 
Operatiom  and  research 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates 
$81,900,000  instead  of  $85,876,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $79,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conference  agree- 
ment includes  the  following  amounts: 

Rulemaking „ $6,538,000 

Enforcement 10.6 1 2.000 

Highway  safety 11,500,000 

Research  and  analysis 38,750,000 

General  administration 14,500,000 


Total. 


81,900.000 


The  conferees  expect  the  appropriated 
funds  to  be  expended  according  to  the  above 
distribution.  Any  proposal  to  reallocate 
funds  between  these  categories  during  fiscal 
year  1982  should  be  submitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
in  the  form  of  a  reprogramming  request. 
Similarly,  if  major  projects  or  programs  are 
developed  for  fiscal  year  1982  that  have  not 
been  presented  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  request,  the  conferees  expect  that 
an  appropriate  reprogramming  request  will 
be  made. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  that 
$24,785,000  of  the  appropriation  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $27,185,300  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Provides  that 
$39,664,700  of  the  appropriation  remain 
available  until  expended  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $43,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Provides  that 
$12,512,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
remain  available  until  expended  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $13,608,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Provides  that 
$6,000,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  be 
used  for  research  and  analysis  projects  at 
the  Transportation  Systems  Center  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  instead  of  $10,500,000 


as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  bill 
proposed  to  delete  the  specific  earmarking 
for  the  Transportation  Systems  Center. 

State  and  community  highway  safety 
(Liquidation  of  contract  authority) 
Amendment  No.  41:  Strikes  the  word  "In- 
cluding" in  the  heading  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $975,308  for  highway  safety  programs  in 
the  territories  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates 
$150,200,000  for  the  payment  of  obligations 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  23 
U.S.C.  402  and  406  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $145,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD 

ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates 
$7,522,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $4,315,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Railroad  safety 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates 
$26,676,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $26,904,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  believe  that  an  effec- 
tive railroad  safety  program  requires  that 
sufficient  travel  funds  be  made  available  so 
that  safety  inspectors  are  not  constrained 
from  making  field  inspections.  The  confer- 
ees therefore  expect  the  FRA  to  make  suffi- 
cient funding  available  within  this  appro- 
priation to  provide  for  at  least  15  travel 
dajrs  per  month  for  its  railroad  safety  in- 
spectors. The  FRA  is  also  directed  to  report 
immediately  to  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  if  this  requirement 
in  and  of  itself  will  ever  cause  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  railroad  safety  inspectors. 
Railroad  research  and  development 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  $39,000,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$5,000,000  to  complete  preliminary  engi- 
neering work  for  the  East  St.  Louis  Metro- 
politan Gateway  Area  railroad  restructuring 
project. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations before  making  any  changes  in 
the  ownership  status  of  the  Transportation 
Test  Center. 

The  conferees  support  the  formation  of 
tlic-  Japan-United  States  Rail  Congress  by 
legislators  from  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Japanese  Diet. 
This  bilateral  Congress  proposes  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  high-speed  passenger 
trains  in  this  nation's  heavily  populated 
transportation  corridors  and  with  it  to 
create  jobs  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  system  and  the  manufacture  of 
equipment.  The  conferees  believe  that  high- 
speed passenger  train  service  in  Japan. 
France  and  elsewhere  demonstrates  that  it 
can  be  financially  self-supporting  and  that 
adequate  private  capital  can  be  made  avail- 
able. The  conferees  congratulate  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  Science  and  Tech- 
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nology  Committee  for  their  support  of  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service.  Equal  plaudits 
go  to  the  Senate  Rail  Caucus  and  Amtrak 
for  their  support  of  new  tecimology  and  im- 
proved rail  transportation. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Executive 
Branch,  including  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  its  Federal  RaUroad  Adminis- 
tration, to  prepare  in  conjunction  with 
AmtralL  a  report  to  the  Congress  planning 
the  creation  of  an  American  high-speed  pas- 
senger rail  system.  The  FRA  and  Amtralc 
are  specifically  directed  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  high  speed  corridor  operation 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Orlan- 
do and  Miami,  Chicago  and  Detroit,  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
via  Indianapolis  (along  Interstate  right-of- 
way). 

RAIL  SERVICE  ASSISTANCE 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates 
$9,500,000  for  rail  service  assistance  and 
necessary  administrative  expenses  instead 
of  $5,659,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14,313,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  direct  that  the  authorized  posi- 
tion level  be  maintained  at  85  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  99  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates 
$9,000,000  for  the  Minority  Business  Re- 
source Center  instead  of  $8,756,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $9,965,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Inserts  the  word  "im- 
mediately" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  "on  October  1,  1981"  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

CONRAIL  LABOR  PROTECTION 

Amendment  No.  50:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert: 

Rail  Labor  Assistance 
( Transfer  of  funds) 

For  payment  of  benefits  under  section 
1160  of  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1981,  t25, 000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  for  Purchase  of  Con- 
rail  Securities":  Provided,  That  such  sum 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated under  said  section  1160. 

Conrail  workforce  reduction  program 
(Transfer  of  funds) 

For  expenses  of  the  Conrail  Workforce  Re- 
Auction  Program  as  authorized  by  section 
713  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973  as  added  by  section  1143  of  the 
Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981, 
tlOO.OOO.OOO,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balance  of  "Payments  for  Purchase  of  Con- 
rail Securities":  Provided,  TTiat,  such  sum 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  under  section  713  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  to  be  available  for  the  payment  of  ter- 
mination allowances  under  section  702  of 
that  Act  Provided  further.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  710  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  as  added  by  section 
1143  of  the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of 
1981,  such  sum  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  appropriated  under  section  713  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
and  counted  against  the  limitation  on  the 
total  liabUity  of  the  UniUd  States. 


Conrail  labor  protection 
( Transfer  of  funds) 

For  labor  protection  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 713  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  as  added  by  section  1143  of 
the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981, 
1 85, 000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  "Payments  for  Purchase  of  Con- 
rail Securities":  Provided  That,  such  sum 
shall  be  considered  to  have  l>een  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  under  said  section  713 
for  transfer  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  the  payment  of  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  as  amended'  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  for  purposes  of  section  710  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  as 
added  try  section  1143  of  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981,  such  sum  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 713  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  and  counted  against  the 
limitation  on  the  total  liability  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further.  That,  in  ad- 
dition, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  shall 
be  derived  from  the  unobligated  l>alances  of 
"Payments  for  Purchase  of  Conrail  Securi- 
ties" for  necessary  expenses  of  administra- 
tion of  section  701  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  intend  that  any  dispute  or 
controversy  concerning  eligibility  for  any 
benefit  under  section  701  may  be  resolved 
under  such  procedures  as  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Board  may  by  regulation  provide, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  arbitration 
process  similar  to  that  used  under  labor  pro- 
tection legislation  dealing  with  Milwaukee 
Railroad  employees.  Each  railroad  that  em- 
ploys or  has  employed  a  person  who  may  be 
eli^ble  for  a  benefit  should  provide  any  in- 
formation required  by  the  Board  to  deter- 
mine such  eligibility.  The  administrative 
powers  and  [>enalties  set  forth  in  sections  9 
and  12  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  would  be  available  to  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  administraton  of  the  sec- 
tion 701  funds  provided  by  this  Act. 

The  conferees  direct  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  in  conjunction  with  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  by  no  later  than 
December  31.  1981.  on  the  estimated  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  required  by  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Board  to  administer  the  section 
701  program. 

Northeast  corridor  improvement  program 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates 
$176,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $200,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  This  amount,  together  with  a  carry- 
over balance  of  $258,481,000  from  previous 
years'  appropriations.  wlU  provide  a  total 
program  level  of  $434,481,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  conferees  expect  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  to  honor  its  com- 
mitment made  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
work  items  deleted  in  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  reduction  from 
$200,000,000  to  $176,000,000  wUl  be  deferred 
into  fiscal  year  1983. 

Grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates 
$569,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $544,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 


House.  This  amount,  together  with 
$166,000,000  derived  from  the  permanent 
appropriation,  will  provide  $735,000,000  for 
Amtrak  operating  losses,  capital  improve- 
ments and  labor  protection  costs.  The 
House  bUl  language  requiring  specified 
funding  levels  for  opesating  losses,  capital 
improvements  and  labor  protection  costs  is 
also  deleted. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that, 
once  necessary  repair  work  in  the  Baltimore 
Tunnel  is  completed.  Amtrak  wiU  restore 
the  Metroliner  express  stops  for  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.  AdditionaUy,  the  conferees 
urge  Amtrak  not  to  make  any  further  serv- 
ice reductions  to  Wilmington  during  the 
time  this  track  rehabilitation  program  is 
continuing. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  of  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  directs  Amtrak  to  continue  raU  pas- 
senger service  along  the  route  of  the  Cardi- 
nal between  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C. 
via  Cinciimati.  The  conferees  are  encour- 
aged by  the  improved  ridership  on  the  Car- 
dinal in  the  past  year  and  believe  that  fur- 
ther improvement  is  clearly  possible. 
Amtrak  is  directed  to  improve  local  advertis- 
ing and  reservation  service  along  the  route 
of  the  Cardinal.  Also,  the  conferees  exjiect 
Amtrak  to  report  before  AprU  1.  1982.  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Conunittees  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  feasibUlty  of  increasing  rid- 
ership on  the  Cardinal  through  route 
changes,  fare  restructuring,  and  service  im- 
provements. In  particular,  this  report 
should  comment  on  the  practicality  of  rout- 
ing the  Cardinal  through  Indianapolis.  Indi- 
ana. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  the  revenues  or  other  assets  of  the 
Corporation  or  any  railroad  subsidiary 
thereof  shall  be  available  for  payment  to  any 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
local  taxing  authority  for  any  taxes  or  other 
fees  levied  on  the  Corporation:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
the  Corporation  shall  pay  all  taxes  or  other 
fees  appropriately  levied  on  its  facilities,  in 
Beech  Grove,  Indiana. 

(Disapproval  of  Deferral) 

The  Congress  disapproves  in  its  entirety 
deferral  D82'217  relating  to  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  Grants  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  as 
set  forth  in  the  message  of  November  6,  1981, 
which  VMS  transmitted  to  the  Congress  6» 
the  President  This  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective immediately  and  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein  shall 
be  made  available  for  obligation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Commuter  rail  service 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  foUowlng: 
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Commuter  rail  service 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  thx 
commuter  rail  activities  authorized  by  sec- 
tion tOHd)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  V.S.C.  601),  as  amended,  $15,000,000, 
and  for  neceuary  expenses  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion li3)nb)  of  Public  Law  97-35, 
$45,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
WiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

PAYMENTS  TO  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD  REVOLVINC 
FUND 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reporteji  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate' 
Which  appropriates  $6,160,000  for  Alaska 
Railroad  capital  improvements  and  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Redeemable  preference  shares 

Amendment  No.  57:  Changes  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  for  uses  author- 
ized for  the  Fund,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$67,500,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wlU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
following  amounts: 

Location: 

East  St.  Louis  Metropoli- 
tan Gateway  Project $20,000,000 

OKT  (Kansas-Ft.  Worth/ 
Dallas  rehabiliUtion) 11,000.000 

Grain  route— Twin  Cities- 
Kansas  City 15,000,000 

MUwaukee  mainline 6,000,000 

SSW/ICG  yard 5,000,000 

East  St.  Louis  and  other 
meritorious  projects 10,500,000 

Total 67,500.000 


The  conferees  expect  that  appropriate 
consideration  will  be  given  to  any  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad 
System. 

The  conferees  agree  that  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  section  505  program  must 
be  completed  to  aid  Congress  in  its  future 
funding  decisions  for  this  program.  The 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  is  there- 
fore directed  to  submit  the  results  of  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  this  program  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations by  no  later  than  February  16, 
1982.  This  submission  should  include  an 
analysis  of  whether  past  section  505  invest- 
ments have  effectively  contributed  to  the 
statutory  goals  of  this  program.  Such  an 
analysis  should  be  predicated  on  data  show- 
ing the  impact  of  section  505  funding  on  the 
financial  performance  of  the  affected  rail- 
roads; service  and  operational  efficiencies; 
employment;  labor  costs  and  productivity; 
safety;  and  energy  conservation. 

The  conferees  also  expect  this  report  to 
explain  the  Department's  views  on  the 
future  direction  of  this  program.  Such  views 
should  take  into  account  the  poUcy  of  de- 
regulation contained  in  the  Staggers  RaU 
Act  of  1980,  the  Administration's  policy  to 


minimize  Federal  involvement  in  the  private 
sector,  the  Administration's  stated  policy  to 
emphasize  alternatives  to  the  section  505 
program,  the  abUity  of  railroads  to  raise 
capital  from  private  sources  for  rehabUita- 
tion  and  restructuring  projects,  and  the 
future  need  for  rehabilitation  improve- 
ments. 

Investment  in  fund  anticipation  notes 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  provision  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  is  a  technical 
amendment  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
borrowing  authority  for  the  redeemable 
preference  share  program.  The  provision  is 
reinserted  under  a  separate  heading 
(Amendment  No.  84). 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative  expenses 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates 
$26,888,000  instead  of  $25,476,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $28,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

In  furtherance  of  closing  the  section  17 
grant  program,  which  expired  in  September 
1978,  UMTA  is  directed  to  settle,  as  is,  with- 
out additional  transference  of  funds  be- 
tween UMTA  and  grant  recipients  or  offset- 
ting deductions  from  other  accounts,  any 
disputes  with  grantees  relating  to  costs 
which  were  anticipated  to  have  been  in- 
curred for  use  of  the  Northeast  Corridor. 
Research,  development,  and  demonstrations 
and  university  research  and  training 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates 
$61,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $69,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conference  agreement  includes 
$8,500,000  for  the  continued  development  of 
advanced  group  rapid  transit,  including 
magnetic  transit.  The  conferees  expect  that 
the  planned  test  loops  be  buUt  as  soon  as 
possible  and  that  completion  of  the  test 
phase  be  expedited  to  show  initial  results  in 
1984. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Earmarks  $58,600,000 
of  the  appropriation  under  this  heading  for 
research,  development  and  demonstrations 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$66,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

URBAN  DISCRETIONART  GRANTS 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates 
$1,479,000,000  instead  of  $1,428,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $1,555,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  In  addition  to  the 
funds  included  in  the  conference  agreement 
under  this  amendment,  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional $231,000,000  in  unobligated  carry- 
over funds  and  transfers  available  under 
this  heading.  These  funds  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted as  foUows: 

Bus  and  bus  facilities $540,000,000 

Existing  raU  modernization 

and  extensions 895,000,000 

New  systems: 

Miami     (raU     construc- 
tion)         70,000,000 

Buffalo  (light  raU) 16.200,000 

AtlanU    (raU    construc- 
tion)          40,800.000 

Detroit     (central     auto- 
mated transit  system)....        20.000.000 

Miami  (circulator) 26.000.000 

Loe  Angeles  (preliminary 

engineering) 10.000.000 

Urban  InitUtives 30.000.000 

Planning 55,000,000 

Innovative    techniques    and 
technology  introduction 7,000.000 

Total 1.710.000.000 


The  conference  agreement  includes 
$10,556,434  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  a  bus  maintenance  facUity  in  Gary,  Indi- 


The  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pedite approval  of  the  appUcation  for  sec- 
tion 3  urban  discretionary  grant  funding  of 
the  Detroit  Riverfront  West  development 
project.  Furthermore,  the  conferees  expect 
that  this  project  be  funded  from  some  cate- 
gory other  than  the  urban  initiatives  pro- 
gram. 

The  conferees  expect  UMTA  to  continue 
to  fund  applications  for  alternatives  analy- 
sis, not  excluding  any  mode,  in  areas  such  as 
Seattle.  Baltimore.  San  PYancisco.  Minne- 
apolis. Boston  and  Orange  County.  Califor- 
nia. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1981.  includes  language 
under  Amendment  No.  43  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  "Buy  America"  provi- 
sions of  section  401  of  Public  Law  95-599. 
The  conferees  reiterate  the  language  con- 
tained in  last  year's  conference  report  and 
direct  UMTA  to  administer  its  capital  grant 
program  accordingly. 

NON-URBAN  PORlfULA  GRANTS 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert:  1970  decennial 
census  until  March  31,  1982,  after  which 
date  funds  apportioned  under  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  intend  that  50  percent  of 
the  section  18  appropriation  be  distributed 
according  to  the  1970  decennial  census  and 
50  percent  of  the  section  18  appropriation 
be  distributed  according  to  the  1980  decen- 
nial census.  Those  cities  which  wiU  move 
from  the  section  18  program  to  the  section  5 
program  under  the  1980  census  wiU  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  equivalent  of  six  months  funding 
under  each  program  in  accordance  with  the 
appropirate  census. 

URBAN  FORMULA  GRANTS 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates 
$1,430,000,000  instead  of  $1,381,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $1,480,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  foUowing  amounts: 

Tier  I $825,000,000 

•ner  n 165.000,000 

Commuter  raU/fixed  guide- 
way  90,000,000 

Bus  and  bus  faculties 350,000,000 

Total 1.430,000.000 


The  conference  agreement  includes 
$49,000,000  in  addition  to  the  Senate  aUow- 
ance  for  tier  I.  The  conferees  assume  that 
the  increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  re- 
sulting from  this  tier  I  funding  increase  wiU 
be  offset  by  UMTA's  controlling  fiscal  year 
1982  capital  grant  obUgations  according  to 
the  foUowing  schedule: 

Percent 

1st  quarter 20 

2d  quarter „ 30 

3d  quarter _„ 90 

4th  quarter 40 
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Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert:  1S70  decennial 
census  until  March  31.  1982.  after  which 
date  funds  apportioned  under  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  intend  that  50  percent  of 
the  section  5  appropriation  be  distributed 
according  to  the  1970  decennial  census  and 
50  percent  of  the  section  5  appropriation  be 
distributed  according  to  the  1980  decennial 
census.  Those  cities  which  will  move  from 
the  section  18  program  to  the  section  5  pro- 
gram under  the  1980  census  will  be  eligible 
for  the  equivalent  of  six  months  funding 
under  each  program  in  accordance  with  the 
appropriate  census. 

WATERBORin  TRAKSPORTATION  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

Amendment  No.  67:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  re- 
scinds $2,000,000. 

IKTERSTATI  TRANSFER  GRANTS— TRANSIT 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates 
$560,000,000  instead  of  $550,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $600,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  following  amounts: 
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Location: 

Boston $125,000,000 

New  York 15.000,000 

New  Jersey 25.000,000 

Washington.  D.C 290.000,000 

Philadelphia 9,000,000 

San  Francisco 3,000,000 

Oregon 45,000,000 

Sacramento 2.000.000 

Northeast  Illinois 25.000.000 

Miimeapolls-St.  Paul 1.000.000 

Baltimore 7.000.000 

Duluth 1.000,000 

Unearmarked 12.000.000 

Total 560.000.000 


The  conferees  recognize  that  delays  in 
some  regions'  projects  could  necessitate  ad- 
justments to  the  above  allocations.  The  con- 
ferees expect  these  adjustments,  if  required, 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  normal  re- 
programming  process. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  policy  that  section  3  funds 
shall  not  be  used  for  new  rail  starts,  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  fund  the  Banfield 
light  rail  project  with  Interstate  transfer 
funds.  The  conferees  recognize  that  this  De- 
partment of  Transportation  policy  places  a 
substantia]  burden  on  other  regions  within 
the  States  that  rely  on  the  limited  Inter- 
state transfer  highway  funds.  Therefore,  in 
allocating  $45,000,000  in  Interstate  transfer 
transit  funds  for  the  Banfield  project,  the 
conferees  direct  that  such  funding  be  avail- 
able for  relocating  the  highway  and  build- 
ing or  rebuilding  overpass  structures  which 
have  been  initiated  as  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive effort  to  accomodate  the  total  light 
rail  system  in  the  Banfield  corridor. 


RESKARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Research  and  special  programs 
Amendment       No.       69:       Appropriates 
$26,441,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead  of   $29,837,000   as   proposed   by   the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Provides  that 
$8,703,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  conducting  re- 
search and  development  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $11,260,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes the  following  amounts: 

Hazardous  materials  technolo- 
gy    $1,100,000 

Pipeline  safety  technology 678.000 

Advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology    3.600.000 

Telecommunications 76.000 

University  research 2.500.000 

Information  and  data  manage- 
ment   750.000 

Total 8,703,000 

The  conferees  direct  that,  of  the  funds 
available  for  advanced  researoh  and  tech- 
nology. $460,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  "Transition  Path  Analysis"  and  North- 
west Indiana  Multimodal  Freight  System 
Analysis"  project  conducted  by  the  Automo- 
tive Transportation  Center  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Amendment  No.  71:  Provides  that 
$3,184,000  of  the  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  grants-in-aid  to 
State  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  programs 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$3,618,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
Salaries  and  expenses 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates 
$13,047,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $14,826,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Provides  an  additional 
$9,200,000  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  to  be  de- 
rived from  funds  available  under  23  U.S.C. 
104(a)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$9,454,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
TITLE  II-RELATED  AGENCIES  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND  TRANSPORTATION 
BARRIERS  COMPLIANCE  BOARD 

Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment       No.       74:       Appropriates 
$2,000,000  instead  of  $1,821,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  $2,070,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  conferees  direct  the  Board 
to  maintain  a  minimum  of  25  positions. 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
Salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment       No.       75:       Appropriates 
$27,000,000   instead  of  $26,266,000   as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $29,280,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Since  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  was 
signed  into  law,  several  airline  mergers  have 
been  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Numerous  questions  have  arisen  as 
to  how  successful  these  ventures  have  been 
and  what  impacts  such  mergers  have  had  on 
employees  and  stockholders,  the  communi- 
ties served,  the  traveling  public,  and  the  na- 
tion's air  transport  system  in  general.  The 
conferees  therefore  direct  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics   Board    and    the    Department    of 


Transportation  to  undertake  a  joint  study 
and  report  to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  not  later  than  January  15,  1982, 
on  the  effects  of  recent  airline  mergers  on 

(1)  the  national  air  transportation  system, 

(2)  the  potential  effects  on  the  system,  (3) 
the  probable  consequences  of  those  mergers 
and  (4)  any  recommendations  that  might 
serve  to  avoid  these  problems  in  the  future. 

Payments  to  air  carriers 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates 
$65,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $58,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  ;  Provided,  That,  ru>t- 
vHthstandina  any  other  provision  of  laio, 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  under  section  406  for  serv- 
ices provided  after  95  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  points 
which,  based  on  reports  filed  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  enplaned  an  average  of 
eighty  or  more  passengers  per  day  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1981 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  .•  Provided,  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payments  under  section  406,  exclu- 
sive of  payments  for  services  provided 
ipithin  the  State  of  Alaska,  shall  not  exceed  a 
total  of  $14,000,000  for  services  provided 
during  the  period  between  March  31,  1982, 
and  September  30,  1982,  and,  to  the  extent  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  this  limitation,  the 
compensation  otherwise  payable  by  the 
Board  under  section  406  shall  be  reduced  by 
a  percentage  which  is  the  same  for  all  air 
carriers  receiving  such  compensation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  payments  under  sec- 
tion 406  for  services  provided  unthin  the 
State  of  Alaska  during  the  period  between 
March  31,  19S2,  and  September  30,  1982, 
shatt  not  exceed  a  total  of  $5,500,000  and,  to 
the  extent  it  is  necessary  to  meet  this  limita- 
tion, the  compensation  otherwise  payable  by 
the  Board  under  section  406  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  percentage  which  is  the  same  for  all 
carriers  receiving  sxtch  compensation:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  foregoing  limitations 
shall  not  apply  to  payments  made  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  section  419ia)(T>(A) 
nor  shall  such  payments  be  reduced  by 
virtue  of  such  provisioru  Provided  further. 
That  the  protjisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  until  modified  by  subse- 
quent legislation 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  section  406 
program  should  be  terminated.  The  funding 
provided  in  this  conference  agreement  for 
section  406  is  viewed  as  the  final  Federal 
compensation  to  be  made  available  in  order 
to  facilitate  an  orderly  close-out  of  this  pro- 
gram. 
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Operating  expenses 

Amendment  No.  79:  Appropriates 
$400,754,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $398,744,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Provides  that  not 
more  than  $450,000  shall  be  available  for  op- 
eration of  guide  services  instead  of  $272,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $515,000  as 
protJosed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  81:  Provides  that  not 
more  than  $60,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  residence  for  the  Adminis- 
trator as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  provided  up  to  $60,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  residence  as  well  as  cer- 
tain staffing. 

Amendment  No.  82:  Provides  that  not 
more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
maintenance  and  alteration  of  certain  facili- 
ties instead  of  $3,724,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,450,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Provides  that  not 
more  than  $76,000  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses of  the  supervisory  Board  instead  of 
$50,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$80,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

office  of  the  secretary 

Investment  in  fund  anticipation  notes 

Amendment  No.  84:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Investment  in  fund  anticipation  notes 

(Including  transfer  of  funds) 

For  the  acquisition,  in  accordance  vnth 
section  509  of  the  Railroad  Revitali^ation 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended,  and  section  803  of  Public  Law  95- 
620,  of  fund  anticipation  notes,  $67,500,000, 
of  which  $25,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
the  unobligated  balances  of  'Payments  for 
Purchase  of  Conrail  Securities". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will  move  to  cncur  in  the  amendment  of  the 

House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY 

ASSOCIATION 

Administrative  expenses 

Amendment   No.   85:    Provides   that   the 
$13,000,000  appropriated  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  86:  Limits  commitments 
for  grants-in-aid  for  airports  to  $450,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$650,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  In 
addition  to  the  specific  projects  Identified  in 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee  reports, 
the  conferees  direct  that  priority  consider- 
ation also  be  accorded  to  Scottsdale  Munici- 
pal Airport  at  Scottsdale.  Arizona:  Jimmy 
Stewart  Airport  at  Indiana.  Pennsylvania; 
as  well  as  airports  at  Dickinson.  Williston 
and  Bismarck.  North  Dakota. 

Amendment  No.  87:  Limits  obligations  for 
State  and  community  highway  safety  to 
$92,500,000  instead  of  $85,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  $100,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  The  conferees  direct 
the  Department  to  retrench  and  recover 


any  funds  which  may  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  in  excess  of  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  the  conference  agreement. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Limits  obligations  for 
Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  to  $8,000,000,000  In- 
stead of  $7,700,000,000  as  prop<»ed  by  the 
Senate  and  $8,200,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  deletes  the  word  "and". 

Amendment  No.  90:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert:  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
Bismarck- Mandan  Bridge,  $4,000,000  for  the 
Steubenville-Weirton  Bridge,  and  necessary 
funds  required  during  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Dickey  Road  Bridge  in  East  Chicago,  In- 
diana, and  the  U.S.  12  Bridge  over  Trail 
Creek  in  Michigan  City,  Indiana 

The  managers  on  the  pari  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  91:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  increasing  the  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  emergency  relief  from 
$100,000,000  to  $150,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  92:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  making  the  availability 
of  construction  funds  for  the  Dulles  Airport 
Access  Highway  contingent  upon  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  agreeing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  such  extension. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  311.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  approve  railroad 
branchline  abandonments  in  fiscal  year 
1982  in  any  State  in  excess  of  3  percentum 
of  a  State's  total  mileage  of  railroad  lines 
operated:  Provided,  That  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply  to  any  abandonment  of  Con- 
rail  railroad  lines:  Provided  further,  TTiat 
exceptions  to  this  limitation  shall  be  made 
only  upon  the  specific  approval  of  each  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  concur  in  the  language 
throughout  the  Senate  Report  regarding 
the  serious  Impact  of  aggressive  railroad 
branchline  abandonments.  Massive  aban- 
donments would  be  devastating  to  rural 
communities,  to  country  grain  elevators  and 
other  shippers.  The  ability  of  producers  to 
transport  their  goods  to  market  would  be 
threatened  and  an  overwhelming  burden 
would  be  imposed  on  roads  and  bridges.  The 
conferees  have  therefore  aigreed  to  a  general 
provision  which  limits  railroad  branchline 
abandonments  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  3  per- 
cent of  any  State's  total  mileage  of  railroad 
lines  operated.  Conrail  lines  are  exempted 
from  this  provision  and  exceptions  may  be 
made  upon  the  approval  of  each  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress.  This  lan- 
guage has  been  broadened  beyond  the  limit- 
ed scope  of  the  Senate  bill  in  response  to 


the  numerous  requests  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  conferees  urge  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  utilize  its  Section  of 
Rail  Services  Planning  to  assist  rail  users  in 
the  area  of  branchline  surcharges  and  rate 
increases.  The  burden  of  challenging  these 
surcharges  or  increases  is  placed  on  shippers 
who  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  rail  costing  and  operations. 
As  a  result,  the  services  of  Rail  Services 
Planning  are  needed  to  help  shippers  evalu- 
ate and  effectively  challenge  surcharges  and 
increases  that  may  be  excessive. 

The  Staggers  Rail  Act  specifies  that  a 
light-density  line  surcharge  cannot  exceed 
100  percent  of  the  reasonably  expected  costs 
of  operating  the  line  plus  1 10  percent  of  the 
variable  cost  of  transporting  the  traffic  in- 
volved to  or  from  such  line.  The  problem  Is 
that  the  Commission  is  only  directed  to 
define  the  first  cost  factor  reasonably  ex- 
pected costs.  There  is  no  specific  procedure 
for  calculating  the  variable  costs.  Without 
this  second  calculation  a  shipper  cannot  de- 
termine whether  a  surcharge  exceeds  the 
statutory  limits  and  thereby  effectively 
challenge  a  surcharge.  The  conferees  urge 
the  Commission  to  develop  procedures  for 
computing  these  costs.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  is  urged  to  provide  shippers 
with  the  underlying  data  needed  to  chal- 
lenge a  surcharge.  Otherwise,  the  shipper 
would  be  placed  at  an  extreme  disadvantage 
with  little  chance  of  a  successful  challenge 
should  a  violation  exist. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  designating  the 
weeks  of  June  13  through  July  4,  1982,  as 
"National  Clean-up  and  Flag-up  America's 
Highways  Weeks". 

Amendment  No.  95:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  prohibiting  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Amendment  Nos.  96  and  97:  Conform  sec- 
tion numbers. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  related  to  Washington 
National  Airport.  The  conferees  endorse  the 
langruage  contained  on  pages  83  through  87 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
report  regarding  Metropolitan  Washington 
Airports  Policy. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  324.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement,  ad- 
minister, or  enforce  Order  81-5-27  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  any  other  order 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  pro- 
hibits or  has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  any 
U.S.  air  carrier  from  participating  in  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association's 
North  Atlantic  Traffic  Conference  under  its 
existing  articles  and  provisioru:  Provided, 
That  this  limitation  may  be  terminated  by 
an  appropriate  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  concurs  in  the 
House  language  with  a  provision  that  this 
section  shall  be  effective  only  until  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Order 
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81-5-37  Is  resolved  by  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  or 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  In  taking 
this  action,  the  conferees  note  that  legisla- 
tion is  pending  in  these  authorizing  Com- 
mittees with  regard  to  the  "sunset"  of  the 
CAB  and  related  matters.  The  conferees 
also  note  that  CAB  Order  81-5-27  is  the 
subject  of  oversight  hearings  in  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Investiga- 
tions and  Oversight  Subcommittee.  In  view 
of  the  Board's  new  leadership,  pending  leg- 
islation and  oversight  hearings,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  intended  to  allow  time  for 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  a  resolution  to  continue  or 
release  the  prohibition  imposed  on  proce- 
dures by  the  CAB  on  Order  81-5-2'i.  This 
should  also  allow  time  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  develop  a  coherent  position  on  this 
and  other  issues  related  to  international 
aviation  policy.  Pending  further  action  by 
Congressional  Committees,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Board  Order  not 
go  into  effect  for  the  duration  of  fiscal  year 
1082. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoiase  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

5ec.  325.  NotwithstAtiding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  secretary  shall,  toith  regard 
to  the  Urban  Discretionary  Grant  Program 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration, promptly  issue  a  letter  of  intent  for 
the  Dade  County,  Florida,  Circulator  System 
for  $63,642,666,  and,  in  addition,  shall 
promptly  issue  a  letter  of  intent  for  nonrail 
projects  in  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Metropoli- 
tan region  for  $76,800,000  and  also  issue  a 
letter  of  intent  for  the  Southeast  Michigan 
Central  Automated  Transit  System  for  110 
million  1981  dollars. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  lan- 
guage directing  the  Secretary  to  issue  a 
letter  of  intent  for  the  nonrail  transit 
projects  in  the  Portland  Metropolitan 
Region  in  the  amount  of  $76,800,000.  In 
keeping  with  the  Deptutment's  policy,  the 
letter  of  intent  for  section  3  funds  wiU 
transfer  the  Department's  section  3  commit- 
ment to  nonrail  transit  projects  in  the 
region.  It  is  the  conferees'  intent  that  fund- 
ing of  this  new  letter  of  intent  should  com- 
mence this  year  at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000 
annually  and  that  the  region  should  com- 
pete equally  with  other  cities  for  additional 
section  3  funds  and  that  such  UMTA  deci- 
sions should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  fimds 
Issued  through  this  letter  of  intent.  The 
conferees  concur  with  House  language  di- 
recting UMTA  to  Issue  a  full  funding  con- 
tract to  Tri-Met  in  Portland  for  completion 
of  the  Banfield  project  to  ensure  completion 
of  the  project  on  schedule. 

In  order  to  avoid  costly  delays  the  confer- 
ees also  direct  UMTA  to  provide  Tri-Met  in 
Portland  with  a  full  funding  contract  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  consistent  with 
UMTA's  December  22,  1980  letter  of  intent. 
The  conferees  expect  and  intend  that  the 
Banfield  project  will  be  completed  on  sched- 
ule. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  of  intent  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bUl,  the  conferees 
direct  the  Secretary  to  promptly  issue  a 
letter  of  intent  for  the  Central  Automated 


Transit  System  in  the  Southeast  Michigan 
Region.  This  system  is  a  component  of  the 
integrated  regional  transportation  plan,  por- 
tions of  which  are  already  under  construc- 
tion, and  will  require  a  Federal  funding 
commitment  of  110  million  1981  dollars. 

Amendment  No.  101:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in 
said  amendment,  insert:  326 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  102:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  325  i>amed 
in  said  amendment,  insert:  327 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  103:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  326  named 
in  said  amendment,  insert:  328 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  104:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  327  named 
in  said  amendment,  insert:  329 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CONTERENCE  TOTAL— WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1982  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  amount, 
the  1982  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1982  follow: 


New  budget  (obligational) 
authority,     fiscal     year 

1981 $12,769,738,764 

Budget  estimates  consid- 
ered   by    House,    fiscal 

year  1982 11.103.037,235 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1982..      11,090,306,439 
Budget   estimates  consid- 
ered   by    Senate,    fiscal 

year  1982 9,776,966.927 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1982 10,414,397,927 

Conference        agreement. 

fiscal  year  1982 10.613.137.927 

Conference  agreement 
compared  with: 
New     budget     (obliga- 
tional) authority. 

fiscal  year  1981 -2.156,600.837 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  author- 
ity, considered  by 
House,  fiscal  year  1982..  -489,899,308 
Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  author- 
ity, considered  by 
Senate,  fiscal  year 
1982 -1-836.171,000 


House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 


-477.168,512 
-t- 198.740.000 
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Thad  Cochran, 

James  Abdnor, 

Bob  Kasten,  Jr., 

Alfohse  M.  D'Amato. 

Lawton  Chiles, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Robert  C.  Btro, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel,  a  special  order  for  10 
minutes  for  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Paul,  for  1  hour,  November  17, 
1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PowLEH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minytes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  20  minutes  each 
day,  on  November  16,  and  17, 1981. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  (jrONZALEZ)  to  rcvlse  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wtden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlss  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Dannemeter. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 


Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Winn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fowler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

lii.  OrriNGER. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Leland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kiloee. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michgan. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Moffett. 

Mr.  Prqst. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 
Mr.  MiNETA. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1322.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  Building,  located  adja- 
cent to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity. Starkville,  Miss.,  as  the  "Robey 
Wentworth  Hamed  Laboratory";  to  extend 
the  delay  in  making  any  adjustment  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk;  and  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referenda  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  and  upland  cotton. 


2519.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  C:olumbia.  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-110,  "To  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  in  order  to  implement  the  Multiem- 
ployers Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
1980  and  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1980,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2520.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  study  of 
alternatives  to  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

2521.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  Army,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2522.  A  letter  from  the  C^omptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  merits  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  increase  of  the  existing 
$50,112.50  executive  pay  cap  to  $57,500;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CTivll 
Service. 

2523.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting  the  initial  com- 
prehensive wind  energy  program  manage- 
ment plan,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the 
Wind  Energy  Systems  Act  of  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  November 
12,  1981,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4734.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States;  and 

H.R.  4702.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  military 
justice  system. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  No- 
vember 16, 1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2518.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  mainte- 
nance function  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


Mr.  BENJAMIN:  Onnmittee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  4209  (Rept. 
No.  97-331).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COBIMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

TAX.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  270.  A  resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  815,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982.  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missUes,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  Reserve  Component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize 
the  military  training  student  loads,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  civil  defense,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-328).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  271.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  a  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-329).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  272.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  349,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  participation  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
a  multinational  force  and  observers  to  im- 
plement the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  (Rept.  No.  97-330).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dttncan,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Rosso,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Hettel, 
Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Schttlze.  Mr. 
Vahder  Jact.  Mr.  Foes  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Bahxt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Batalis): 

HJl.  4961.  A  bill  to  make  miscellaneous 
changes  in  the  tax  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 

H.R.  4962.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  bene- 
fits thereunder  may  \>e  paid  to  convicted 
criminals  who  are  inmates  of  penal  institu- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4963.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapters  2  and  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  hospital  insurance  program 
shall  hereafter  be  financed  from  general 
revenues  rather  than  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  payroll  taxes  as  at  present,  reallocat- 
ing the  future  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  in  order  to  assure  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  that  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  in  benefits 
thereunder  shall  be  based  either  on  in- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  on 
increases  in  wages,  wliichever  (in  any  par- 
ticular case)  is  lower,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG: 

H.R.  4965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  U.S.  silver  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

H.R.  4966.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  confi- 
dentiality of  medical  and  dental  records  of 
patients  not  receiving  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  make 
privately  owned  public  use  airports  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4968.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  may  not  implement 
certain  proposed  rules  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  private  schools  have 
discriminatory  policies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  family 
shelter  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  of  charitable  contributions  to  or- 
ganizations from  which  the  taxpayer  or  a 
member  of  his  famUy  receives  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  to  clarify  the  stand- 
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ards  used  for  determining  whether  individ- 
uals au'e  self-employed  for  purposes  of  the 
employment  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  reduce  income 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  de  LUGO: 

HJl.  4973.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  char- 
terboats  in  the  VS.  Virgin  Islands  from  the 
entry  requirements  of  the  customs  laws:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KILDEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODLING): 

H.R.  4974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  compre- 
hensive vocational  guidance  services  and 
programs  for  States  and  local  educational 
agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  4975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Pair  Practices  Act  of  1967  to  assure  fair 
practices  in  agricultural  bargaining:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

H.  Res.  273.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  elimi- 
nate the  limitations  on  outside  earned 
income  of  Members  of  the  House:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  HARTNETT  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 

4976)  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Ann  Jones. 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


H.R.  808:  Mr.  Evams  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  DeNarsis. 

H.R.  2203:  Mr.  Mattox  and  Mr.  Emkry. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  3091:  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.R.  4247:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr. 
Dtson. 

H.R.  4248:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  McCollum, 
and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4498:  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  FOR- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  'Edgkb., 
Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Whitehttrst,  Mr.  Jeftoros, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  DeNarois,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Afplecate,  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  E^rdahl.  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  ZEfEHrrii,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr.  Faitntroy  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne. 

H.R.  4673:  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  4816:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  4842:  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Staton 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  FOR- 
sythe,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 


Dixon,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Moorread,  and  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania. 

H.J.  Res.  318:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Berextter,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mrs.  Bodqdard,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fihdley,  Mr.  Poglibtta,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Gun- 
derson,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier, Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
McCoLLim,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 

PURSELL,     Mr.     REGtn.A,     Mr.     RiNALOO,     Mr. 

Ritter,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  St 
Germain. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

271.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Georgia  Criminal  Justice  Coordinat- 
ing Council.  Atlanta,  relative  to  Federal  as- 
sistance for  prison  facilities:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ACT  OP 
1981 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

op  MICHIGAN 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13, 1981 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  16th  observance  of 
National  Career  Guldasce  Week;  a 
recognition  of  the  important  efforts  of 
the  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and 
persoiuiel  workers  who  assist  our  citi- 
zens in  their  decisions  about  careers 
and  career  training.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  observance,  "Explore  for  the 
future,"  seems  especially  fitting  as  the 
House  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  proceeds  with 
hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
my  colleague  on  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  GooDUNG.  the  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Act  of  1981.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
to  specify  a  vocational  guidance  com- 
ponent in  the  act  and  would  reserve  6 
percent  of  the  act's  State  program 
funds  for  vocational  guidance  activi- 
ties. 

Research  findings  show  that  stu- 
dents who  receive  vocational  counsel- 
ing do  better  in  vocational  education 
courses,  are  more  apt  to  successfully 
complete  their  training,  and  are  more 
often  successfully  placed  in  jobs.  Our 
current  high  unemployment  rate  has 
given  vocational  education  new  impor- 
tance as  a  means  to  economic  revital- 
ization  through  more  effective  worker 
training.  Vocational  guidance  has 
proven  Its  importance  to  vocational 
education.  The  role  of  vocational  guid- 
ance in  vocational  education  should  be 
enhanced.  Congress  recognized  this  in 
the  last  reauthorization  of  the  act  by 
specifying  that  20  percent  of  a  State's 
program  improvement  funds  be  re- 
served for  purposes  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. "Fhis  comes  to  about  4  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  vocational  education 
fimds  received  by  the  States. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Act  would 
not  result  in  any  additional  Federal 
expenditure.  Rather,  it  would  encour- 
age States  to  augment  and  expand 
their  vocational  guidance  program  by 
earmarking  funds  for  that  purpose 
and  by  further  identifying  vocational 
guidance  activities.  The  biU  would 
bring  vocational  guidance  personnel 
more  fully  into  their  rightful  place  in 
the  Federal  vocational  education 
effort. 
The  text  of  the  bUl  follows: 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  to  provide  comprehensive  vo- 
cational guidance  services  and  programs 
for  States  and  local  educational  agencies 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repretentativet    of  the    United   States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Vocational  Guidance  Act  of  1981". 

nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  when  pre  vocational  guidance  and  ex- 
ploration programs  are  offered  to  middle 
school  and  junior  high  school  youth,  the 
result  has  been  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  nu- 
merical increase  in  vocational  program  en- 
rollments at  the  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  levels; 

(2)  when  continued  access  to  guidance  and 
counseling  services  by  those  female  stu- 
dents, minority  students,  handicapped  stu- 
dents, and  academically  and  economically 
disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  vocation- 
al programs  is  assured,  a  higher  rate  of  pro- 
gram approval  and  completion  has  been  re- 
ported; 

(3)  when  vocational  programs  have  includ- 
ed counseling  for  employabllity  develop- 
ment, human  relations,  work  skill  transfer- 
ability, and  Job-seeking,  job-finding,  and 
job-keeping  skills,  the  nimiber  of  satisfac- 
tory graduate  placements  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  number  of  such  place- 
ments recorded  by  programs  without  such 
counseling; 

(4)  when  vocational  programs  have  con- 
sistently provided  comprehensive  guidance 
services  preceding,  during,  and  following 
their  tenure,  the  job  market  advantage  of 
graduates  has  extended  beyond  the  four 
years  presently  associated  with  those  who 
terminate  their  formal  education  at  the 
high  school  level; 

(5)  when  guidance  and  counseling  practi- 
tioners have  had  firsthand  experience  in 
business  and  industry,  their  effectiveness  in 
providing  career  counseling,  placement,  and 
follow-up  services  has  been  greatly  in- 
crc&s6cl* 

(6)  In  spite  of  the  factors  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5),  the  potential 
contribution  of  guidance  and  counseling  to 
effective  vocational  program  delivery  at  the 
State  level  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized  in 
practice;  and 

(7)  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider  establish- 
ing policies  under  which  postgraduate  credit 
is  granted  to  students  who  are  involved  in 
progams  which  provide  new  or  renewal  ex- 
periences in  business,  industry,  the  profes- 
sions, and  other  occupational  pursuits 
which  will  better  enable  the  students  to 
carry  out  guidance,  counseling,  and  instruc- 
tional services. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  increase 
the  benefits  to  those  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  programs  by  amending  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  (1)  specify 
comprehensive  guidance  components  in  all 
portions  of  such  Act  over  which  the  SUtes 
have  jurisdiction:  (2)  designate  such  compo- 
nents as  vocational  guidance;  and  (3)  au- 


thorize a  minimum  percentage  of  funds  to 
be  set  aside  for  such  purposes. 

PURPOSES  OP  vocational  education  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U-S.C.  2301)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5),  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  provide  comprehensive  vocational 
guidance  programs  and  services  (including 
job  development  and  placement  services)  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  youth  and  adults  to 
benefit  from  vocational  education,  and". 

FUNDING  POR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.8.C.  2302)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Of  the  total  amounte  appropriated 
for  State  programs  of  vocational  education 
in  this  section,  at  least  6  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  shall  be  reserved  to  carry 
out  (1)  vocational  guidance  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  120(b)(1)  and  in  section 
125:  and  (2)  other  vocational  guidance  re- 
quirements specified  in  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

ALLOTMENTS  AMONG  STATES 

Sec.  5.  Section  103(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2303(aM2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "42  per  centum"  and  by  striking 
out  "fifteen  to  nineteen"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eleven  to  seventeen": 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "20  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "28  per  centum"  and  by  striking 
out  "twenty  to  twenty-four"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen  to  thirty-four"; 
and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C)  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  inclusive" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-five  or 
older". 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  105(dM4KA)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (20  D.S.C. 
2305(d)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting  "vo- 
cational guidance,"  after  "vocational  reha- 
bilitation,". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  105(gKl) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (20 
U.S.C.  2305(g)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"vocational  instruction  and  guidance"  after 
"established  for". 

GENERAL  APPLICATION 

Sec.  7.  Section  106(aK8)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2306(aK8)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams under  section  125,"  after  "except"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  making"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "planned  prevoca- 
tional  experiences  designed  to  enable  them 
to  make  informed  and  meaningful  occupa- 
tional preparation  choices;". 


This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Sac  8.  (a)  Section  107(aKl)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U^.C. 
2307(aKl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B> 
through  subparagraph  (J)  as  subparagraph 
(C)  through  subparagraph  (K).  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  a  representative  of  the  SUte  agency 
(if  such  separate  agency  exists)  having  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  school  guidance  and 
counseling  programs,  designated  by  such 
agency;": 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (J)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (K)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (K) 
thereof,  as  so  redesignated  in  paragraph  (1), 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(L)  a  representative  of  practicing  second- 
ary  school   counselors,   as  determined   by 

(b)  Section  107(bX2)(AXili)  of  the  Voca- 
Uonal  Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(b)(2)AKiii))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"allocations"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"opportunities"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"assignment  of  responsibility  for  the  offer- 
ing of  those  courses,  training  opportiuiities, 
and  guidance  services.". 

(c)  Section  107(bK2KA)(iv)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(b)(2)(A)(iv))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"guidance  services,"  after  "opportunities.". 

(d)  Section  107(bK4)(B)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(b)(4KB))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"giiidance  and  training"  after  "meet  the". 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EVALUATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  112(bKlKB)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2312(bKl)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  clause  (ii)  thereof,  by  inserting  "cur- 
rent" after  "their"  and  by  adding  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(ill)  exhibit  desirable  skills  related  to  em- 
ployability,  as  determined  jointly  by  em- 
ployees, educators,  and  employers.". 

BASIC  GRANT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  10.  Section  120(b)(1)  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2330(b)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (H)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing ",  support,  and  follow-up"  after  "place- 
ment"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (I)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "and  other  prevocational"  after  "arts"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (L)  thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iv);  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(V)  persons  seeking  skills  enabling  mid- 
career  changes,  such  as  early  retirees;"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (N)  and 
subparagraph  (O)  as  subparagraph  (O)  and 
subparagraph  (P),  respectively;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (M) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(N)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  and  services  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 125;". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  11.  Section  122(d)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2332(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ancillary"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "support";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "counselors,"  after  "coor- 
dinators,". 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCH(X>LS 

Sec.  12.  Section  124(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2334(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "All  students  in  res- 
idence shall  be  provided  appropriate  guid- 
ance and  training.". 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  UNDER 
BASIC  GRANTS 

Sec.  13.  Subpart  2  of  part  A  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2330 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

"Sec.  125.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102(e),  programs  for  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Initiation,  implementation,  and  im- 
provement of  high  quality  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  and  activities; 

"(2)  vocational  counseling  for  children, 
youth,  and  adults,  leading  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  educational  and  v(x»tional 
options; 

"(3)  provision  of  educational  and  job 
placement  services,  including  programs  to 
prepare  individuals  for  professional  occupa- 
tions or  occupations  requiring  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree,  including  follow-up 
services; 

"(4)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
training  and  work  experiences  designed  to 
acquaint  guidance  counselors  with  (A)  the 
requirements  of  employers,  businesses,  and 
industries;  (B)  the  changing  work  patterns 
of  women;  (C)  ways  of  effectively  overcom- 
ing occupational  sex  stereotyping;  and  (O) 
ways  of  assisting  girls  and  women  in  select- 
ing careers  solely  on  their  occupational 
needs  and  interests,  and  to  develop  im- 
proved career  counseling  materials  which 
are  free  of  bias; 

"(5)  vocational  and  educational  counseling 
for  youth  offenders  and  adults  in  correc- 
tional institutions; 

"(6)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
for  persons  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity; 

"(7)  establishment  of  vocational  resource 
centers  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  out-of- 
school  individuals,  including  individuals 
seeking  second  careers,  individuals  entering 
the  job  market  late  in  life,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, individuals  from  economically  de- 
pressed communities  or  areas,  and  early  re- 
tirees; and 

"(8)  leadership  for  vocational  guidance 
and  exploration  programs  at  the  local 
level.". 

RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  131(a)  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2351(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and  development",  and  by  inserting 
"and  career  development"  after  "educa- 
tion"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "test"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"overcome"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"replicate  or  install  useful  research  method- 
ologies   and    findings,    including    effective 
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guidance  components  of  vocational  pro- 
grams, programs  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming". 

(b)  Section  131(b)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2351(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  guidance"  after 
"teaching". 

EXEMPLARY  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  is.  Section  132(a)(5)(A)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2352(a)(5KA))  is  amended  by  inserting  "pre- 
vocational guidance  and  counseling"  before 
"programs". 

CURRKHTLITM  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  16.  Section  133(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2353(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"and  counselors"  after  "teachers",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  review  and  development  of  mate- 
rials or  systems  which  can  effectively  cata- 
logue and  disseminate  new  or  existing  occu- 
pational information,  job-seeking,  job-find- 
ing, and  job-keeping  skills,  and  other  tools 
necessary  to  vocational  maturity.". 

ADDITIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING 

Sec.  17.  Section  134  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2354)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

"Sec.  134.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
section  102(e),  and  as  dei>cribed  in  section 
125,  programs  for  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  shall  use  fimds  which  have  been 
set  aside  for  such  purpose,  insofar  as  is  prac- 
ticable, for  funding  programs,  services,  or 
activities  by  eligible  recipients  which  bring 
individuals  with  experience  in  business  and 
industry,  the  professions,  and  other  occupa- 
tional pursuits  into  schools  as  counselors, 
teachers,  or  advisors  for  students,  and 
which  bring  students  into  the  work  estab- 
lishments of  business  and  industry,  the  pro- 
fessions, and  other  occupational  pursuits  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  students  with 
the  nature  of  the  work  that  is  accomplished 
in  such  pursuits,  and  for  funding  projects  of 
such  recipients  in  which  guidance  counsel- 
ors and  other  vocational  personnel  obtain 
new  or  renewal  experiences  in  business  and 
industry,  the  professions,  and  other  occupa- 
tional pursuits  which  wUl  better  enable 
these  individuals  to  carry  out  their  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  instructional  duties.". 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

Sec.  18.  Section  135(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  23S5(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"and  counselors"  after  "teachers"  the  first 
place  it  appears  therein,  and  by  inserting 
"and  counselors,"  after  "teachers"  the  last 
place  it  appears  therein; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  inserting 
",  counselors,"  after  "teachers";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  inserting 
",  counselors,"  after  "teachers". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  19.  Section  195  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2461)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(22)  The  term  'vocational  guidance' 
means  those  services  and  programs  which 
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are  coordinated  by  professional  counselors 
with  appropriate  credentials  and  which 
focus  upon— 

"(A)  the  unique  guidance,  placement,  and 
follow-up  needs  of  individuals  enrolled  in 
vocational  programs;  and 

"(B)  the  prevocational  counseling  and  ori- 
entation of  other  individuals  who  could  ben- 
efit from  the  pursuit  of  skills  in  fields  which 
do  not  require  a  baccalaureate  degree  for 
entry.".* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  November  13, 1981 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  those  men  and  women  who 
fought  and  died  for  this  country.  I  am 
especially  proud  to  salute  on  this  day 
our  most  recent  group  of  soldiers— and 
often,  most  misunderstood.  I  speak  of 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

Included  in  this  massive  group  are 
nearly  60,000  who  never  returned 
home.  Among  the  survivors  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  managed 
to  put  their  lives  back  together.  Even 
so,  countless  others  remain  physically 
and  psychologically  scarred  as  a  result 
of  their  ordeal.  The  common  bond  of 
these  veterans— indeed,  all  veterans- 
is  their  tremendous  courage,  personal 
sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  duty  and 
country. 

Perhaps,  Vietnam  was  no  more  grue- 
some than  any  other  war  that  has 
plagued  this  Nation.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  vivid  of  wars  for  Amer- 
icans living  today.  Those  who  stayed 
at  home  remember  the  news  reports, 
camera  footage,  and  still  shots  of  con- 
frontation and  bloodshed.  And  for  our 
soldiers  there  are  the  images  of  fallen 
comrades,  the  sense  of  an  approaching 
enemy,  and  the  smell  of  gunfire  and 
atomic  warfare.  This  Nation  must  not 
forget  either  those  who  were  made 
stronger  by  the  awesome  experience  or 
those  who  still  suffer  tremendously 
from  the  brutalities  of  the  war. 

We  must  honor  their  sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  country.  Moreover,  we 
must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they 
still  have  so  much  to  offer  the  Nation, 
their  communities,  and  families.  When 
I  speak  of  expressing  our  appreciation 
and  respect  for  these  men  and  women 
I  refer  not  so  much  to  a  structure,  al- 
though I  wholeheartedly  support  and 
anxiously  await  the  dedication  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  near  the 
site  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  next  fall. 
Rather.  I  call  for  a  body  of  actions 
from  this  97th  Congress  that  will  help 
to  advance  the  stations  of  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Specifically,  we  must  fight  those  ef- 
forts which  would  sacrifice  quality 
health  and  hospital  care  for  all  veter- 
ans in  order  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
must  assure  proper  medical  attention 
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for  those  Vietnam  veterans  who  were 
exposed  to  agent  orange  and  other 
hazardous  chemical  substances.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  see  that  the  psychological  and 
readjustment  needs  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  addressed.  Above  all.  we  must 
support  those  programs  that  mean  im- 
proved educational  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  Vietnam  Veterans  in  Congress 
has  played  an  active  role  in  impressing 
these  issues  on  our  national  conscious- 
ness. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
this  organization  and  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  extol  the  courage  and  tre- 
mendous personal  sacrifice  of  those 
men  and  women  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam.* 


INNOVATIVE  INPUTS  BOOST 
PRESERVATION 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13, 1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  year,  the  historic  preservation 
fund  was  targeted  for  extinction  by 
the  administration.  However,  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  imderstand  the  value  of 
Federal  preservation  programs  and 
committed  $26.5  million  to  fimd  the 
Government's  commitment  to  such 
programs. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Preserva- 
tion News,  published  by  the  National 
Trust,  Michael  Alesko  writes  of  the 
restoration  going  on  in  Portland,  Oreg. 
He  is  currently  an  administrative  aide 
to  Portland  City  Council  member  Mar- 
garet Strahan  and  he  formerly  cov- 
ered historic  preservation  and  urban 
planning  issues  for  the  Oregonian.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  and  let  them  see  the  po- 
tential which  exists  in  their  home- 
towns. 

Innovative  Infills  Boost  Preservation 
(By  Michael  Alesko) 

Dubbed  "the  most  exciting  project  that 
has  come  to  downtown  Portland,  Oregon,  In 
the  last  several  years"  by  one  Portland  City 
Council  member,  the  $6  million  Tamhill 
Marketplace  development  that  broke 
ground  in  September  also  typifies  perfectly 
the  new  directions  of  Portland's  healthy 
and  greatly  diversified  preservation  scene. 

The  city's  Historic  Landmarks  Commis- 
sion and  attendant  landmark  preservation 
ordinance  date  to  1968.  Local  preservation- 
ists spent  much  of  their  time  over  the  fol- 
lowing decade  in  a  diligent  effort  to  save 
historic  structures  by  inventorying  them 
and  getting  the  city  council  to  designate 
them  as  official  city  landmarks.  That  list 
now  totals  nearly  200  buildings.  While  desig- 
nation was  the  immediate  need  to  ensure  a 
preservation  base,  other  efforts  were  pro- 
ceeding in  such  areas  as  public  financing  of 
private  preservation  efforts  and  raising  the 
public's  consciousness  about  preservation. 

As  1981  draws  to  a  close,  the  combined 
public  and  private  efforts  have  branched 
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out  Into  such  areas  as  historically  compati- 
ble Infill  development  in  downtown  historic 
districts,  represented  by  local  developer  N. 
Robert  Stoll's  Yamhill  Marketplace  and 
other  infill  projects  now  under  way. 

The  six-block  downtown  Yamhill  Historic 
District,  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  has  been  blighted  for  years 
by  a  parking  lot  spanning  three-fourths  of  a 
block  In  the  small  district's  heart.  StoU  and 
his  partners  are  filling  that  space  with  a 
two-story  retaU  complex  that  will  house 
about  100  merchants,  including  open-air 
market  stalls,  cafes,  major  restaurants  and 
retail  vendors  In  an  hlstorially  sensitive  en- 
vironment. Retractable  exterior  walls  and  a 
public  roof  garden  will  merge  the  market  ac- 
tivity directly  Into  the  surrounding  historic 
district.  The  project  is  expected  to  bring 
certain  day-and-night  vitality  Into  the  area. 

The  YamhUl  Marketplace,  designed  by 
the  Ragland  Hagerman  Partnership,  will  re- 
introduce in  the  Yamhill  Historic  District 
the  farmers'  market  type  of  activity  that 
predominated  there  in  Portland's  early  his- 
tory and  continued  well  into  this  century. 
An  infill  office  and  retail  development  that 
is  underway  across  the  street  from  StoU's 
project  will  combine  with  the  marketplace 
to  fill  aU  of  the  historic  district  with  built 
space.  Infill  activity  is  also  under  way  in 
downtown  Portland's  other  historic  dis- 
trict—the National  Historic  Landmark  Skid- 
more-Old  Town  District. 

essential  ingredient 

"Infill  in  our  historic  districts  is  tough," 
commented  Leo  D.  Williams,  preservation 
coordinator  in  Portland's  Bureau  of  Plan- 
ning. "Infill  projects  don't  get  the  tax 
breaks  and  publicly  subsidized  loans  that 
restoration  efforts  get  and  they  are  encum- 
bered by  such  rules  in  the  historic  districts 
as  height  limits.  But  to  me.  Infill  is  the  es- 
sential Ingredient  needed  In  our  historic  dis- 
tricts. It  adds  the  new  vlbrance.  It  puts 
teeth  back  Into  a  toothless  smile  In  these 
districts." 

On  a  comer  of  the  YamhUl  Marketplace 
block,  developer  John  RusseU's  restoration 
of  the  italianate  stucco  1884  Thomas  Maim 
Building  symbolizes  other  facets  of  the 
Portland  preservation  effort.  In  rescuing 
the  abandoned  building  from  total  neglect 
and  blight  on  the  historic  district,  Russell 
also  added  to  it  two  stories  of  rental  housing 
in  the  form  of  eight  attractive  market-rate 
rental  apartments. 

Tlie  project  is  the  first  to  add  on  to  a 
landmark  downtown  building  and  the  first 
to  offer  new  middle-income  rental  housing 
in  the  downtown  core.  Using  research  and 
suggested  elevations  by  restoration  archi- 
tects Allen  McMath  Hawkins,  the  project 
architects,  Zimmer,  Gunsul,  Prasca  Associ- 
ates were  able  to  replicate  some  of  the  origi- 
nal facade  styles  of  the  historic  district  in 
both  the  main  part  of  the  since-altered 
building  and  the  added-on  portion.  Al- 
though work  on  the  building  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  ground-floor  retaU  space  is  occu- 
pied and  so  are  the  apartments — at  rents 
higher  than  those  commanded  by  modem 
downtown  Portland  apartment  towers. 
"Housing  is  essential  downtown  if  we  are  to 
make  that  area  in  general  and  historic  dis- 
tricts In  particular  vital  day-and-night 
places,"  Russell  said. 

Both  the  Yamhill  Marketplace  and 
Thomas  Mann  projects  illustrate  the  cre- 
ative use  of  public  assistance  in  Portland  for 
preservation  efforts  in  recent  years.  Each 
received  Federal  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants    through    the    city    ($250,000    for 
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Thomas  Maiuu  $1.2  million  for  Yamhill 
Marketplace)  that  were  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  low-interest  project  loans.  The 
Thomas  Mann  project  also  received  a  15- 
year  tax  freeze  from  the  Oregon  State  His- 
toric Preservation  Office  and  a  $250,000 
three-percent  loan  from  the  Portland  Devel- 
opment Commission  for  Its  housing  portion. 

The  Yamhill  Marketplace  garnered  a 
$250,000  three-percent  loan  from  the  devel- 
opment commission's  Urban  Conservation 
Fund,  which  was  esUblished  specifically  to 
finance  preservation-related  efforts.  The 
PDC  loans  are  almost  Ironic,  considering 
that  the  commission  is  best  known  as  Port- 
land's urban  renewal  agency. 

Also  symbolizing  the  new  health  of  the 
Portland  landmark  preservation  scene  was 
the  announcement  in  September  that  inv(«- 
tors  had  acquired  the  1872-vintage  Itallan- 
ate-style  New  Market  Theater  building  in 
the  Skldmore-Old  Town  Historic  District. 
They  intend  to  fully  restore  it  to  its  original 
design  and  convert  its  present  interior  (a 
parking  garage)  into  retail  and  office  space. 

The  building,  in  a  terrible  sUte  of  neglect, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  structures  in 
Portland  history.  It  was  the  center  of  the 
city's  early  cultural  life,  serving  as  the  first 
home  of  the  city's  symphony  orchestra, 
home  of  the  city's  first  major  live  theater 
and  home  of  the  first  major  produce 
market. 

"We've  been  working  on  saving  this  build- 
ing since  the  landmarks  program  began," 
said  Leo  Williams.  "It  has  been  under  con- 
demnation at  various  times  and  is  probably 
recognized  as  the  prime  building  in  the  his- 
toric district." 

Portland's  full-circle  preservation  effort  of 
recent  years  is  not  only  a  story  of  buildings. 
The  planning  bureau  and  landmarks  com- 
mission are  halfway  through  a  two-year 
project  to  create  a  historic  resources  inven- 
tory. It  will  result  in  a  computer  informa- 
tion bank,  including  more  than  2.000  struc- 
tures in  the  city.  The  information  will  be 
used  in  designating  additional  landmarks,  in 
helping  city  bureaus  plan  neighborhood  im- 
provements and  in  helping  neighborhoods 
learn  about  items  of  historic  value  they 
might  not  otherwise  recognize. 

PRESERVATION  WEEK 

The  landmarks  conmiission  for  the  past 
three  years  has  directed  a  local  effort  to 
commemorate  National  Preservation  Week 
each  May.  Portland  activities  include  histor- 
ic neighborhood  tours,  exhibits  on  city  his- 
tory and  an  awards  program  recognizing  sig- 
nificant Portland  preservation  efforts,  such 
as  John  Russell's. 

Also,  esUblished  three  years  ago  was  the 
Portland  Architectural  Preservation  Gal- 
lery, an  effort  of  the  Junior  League  of  Port- 
land. Operated  exclusively  by  volunteers, 
the  gallery  is  a  measuring  point  of  Port- 
land's growing  awareness  of  and  involve- 
ment in  the  preservation  area.  It  drew  3,000 
visitors  in  its  first  year  and  about  8,500  to 
its  most  recent  exhibit. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  fabric  of  the 
local  preservation  tapestry  are  two  projects 
that  technically  are  modem  construction- 
Pioneer  Courthouse  Square  and  the  Port- 
land Public  Service  Building.  Both  reflect 
the  city's  historic  heritage— with  the  Public 
Service  Building  (photo  on  page  1)  by  re- 
nowned Princeton,  N.J.,  architect  Michael 
Graves  likely  to  be  regarded  nationally  as  a 
landmark  example  of  post-Modem  architec- 
ture. 

Pioneer  Courthouse  Square  is  a  public 
plaza  being  built  on  what  was  until  recently 
a  parking  garage.  The  plaza  covers  a  full 
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block  in  the  busiest  area  of  the  downtown 
core.  It  is  oriented  to  the  Pioneer  Court- 
house, an  1875  National  Historic  Landmark 
that  is  across  the  street.  To  recall  the  city's 
history,  the  square  will  contain  the  original 
gate  from  the  Portland  Hotel,  which  occu- 
pied the  square's  site  for  decades  until  1951, 
when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
parking  lot. 

The  design  of  the  square,  which  was  the 
result  of  a  national  competition  won  by  a 
five-member  interdisciplinary  team  headed 
by  Portland  architects  Martin,  Soderstrom 
and  Matteson,  will  feature  ornamental  ele- 
ments harking  back  into  city  history,  among 
them  classical  park  benches,  stoa  columns, 
arch  features  and  bronze  entry  gates. 

NEW  LANDMARK 

The  15-story  Portland  Public  Service 
Building  is  under  construction  on  a  block 
that  is  flanked  by  the  landmark  four-story 
1895  Portland  City  Hall  and  the  seven-story 
1913  Multnomah  County  Courthouse,  both 
of  which  are  classical  in  appearance.  With 
its  historical  allusions  and  luxurious  style, 
rich  in  blue,  green,  brown  and  cream  colors, 
the  Graves  building  has  been  hotly  debated 
in  the  international  architectural  and  popu- 
lar press  as  perhaps  the  hallmark  of  the 
current  post-Modem  style  of  architecture— 
essentially  representing  a  neo-classical 
framework.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1982. 

Urban  design,  planning,  architecture  and 
history  buffs  predict  that  Graves'  Public 
Service  Building  will  be  a  landmark  of  the 
first  degree,  for  its  bold  representation  of 
post-Modemism.  The  building  brings  home 
the  fact  that  Portland's  landmark  scene  is  a 
rich  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new.* 
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sess  Is  a  consistent  and  dedicated  in- 
terest in  the  community  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  in  its  educational  system.  Stan- 
ley has  demonstrated  this  commit- 
ment continually,  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  city  of  Torrance 
Youth  Welfare  Commission,  president 
of  the  Alcoholism  Council  of  South 
Bay.  and  president  of  the  South  Bay- 
Harbor  Industry-Education  Council. 
He  has  been  affiliated  with  such  com- 
munity organizations  as  the  city  of 
Torrance  Charter  Review  Committee, 
the  YMCA,  the  American  Youth 
Soccer  Organization,  the  Torrance 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Riviera  Little  League. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  thanlcing 
Stanley  for  all  he  has  done  for  the 
community  and  wish  him  and  his  wife, 
Marlene,  along  with  their  children, 
Theresa.  John,  Bob,  and  Milce,  the 
best  in  the  years  ahead.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY  DUNN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
feel  confident  in  saying  that  the 
South  Bay  area  of  California  that  I 
represent  is  blessed  with  several  excel- 
lent public  school  systems  including 
the  Torrance  Unified  School  District. 
This  school  system  is  served  by  very 
capable  teachers,  administrators,  sup- 
port personnel,  and  is  directed  by  an 
excellent  board  of  education.  I  would 
like,  today,  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
members  of  that  board  of  education, 
Mr.  Stanley  Dunn,  for  Stanley  is  retir- 
ing from  the  board  after  12  years  of 
exemplary  service. 

Stanley  is  a  native  southern  Califor- 
nian,  bom  in  Hermosa  Beach,  and 
raised  and  educated  in  the  South  Bay 
area.  After  completing  high  school, 
Stanley  studied  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 
before  obtaining  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  California.  Hastings 
College  of  Law.  Stanley  chose  printing 
as  his  occupation  and  is  owner-partner 
of  Dunn  Brothers'  Commercial  Print- 
ers in  Gardena.  Calif. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  quality 
a  good  school  board  member  must  pos- 


QUAUTY  EDUCATION  IN  UNI- 
VERSITY SYSTEM  IN  CALIPOR- 
NIA 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  is  the  work  of  a  college 
student  and  constituent  of  mine  from 
Rancho  Mirage,  Calif.  I  commend  his 
work  to  my  colleagues  for  it  is  an  out- 
standing illustration  of  the  results  of 
quality  education  of  our  university 
system  in  California: 

To  begin  with,  let  me  introduce  myself. 
My  name  is  Remulak  and  I  will  be  answer- 
ing this  essay  question  for  my  Earthling 
friend,  Rob. 

He  is  quite  an  amiable  chap,  as  he  sup- 
plied me  with  comfortable  sleeping  quarters 
and  plenty  of  solid  and  liquid  refreshment 
and  calmed  me  after  my  spaceship  crashed 
here  one  week  ago. 

Upon  my  arrival,  Rob  asked  only  one 
thing  of  me  in  exchange  for  his  generosity: 
To  view  the  audio/visual  medium  know  as 
television  for  one  Earth  week  and  to  de- 
scribe to  him  what  conclusions  I  reached 
about  American  culture.  Being  a  citizen  of 
outstanding  stature  on  the  planet  Belzar  in 
the  galaxy  Cronolia,  I  feel  that  I  have  good 
judgment  (I  also  have  super-hiunan  intelli- 
gence). 

The  first  thing  that  I  noted  about  Ameri- 
cans through  my  television  experience  is 
that  they  must  be  a  totally  violent  people.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  programs  I 
viewed  were  directly  concerned  with  violent 
acts. 

Not  only  was  this  completely  repulsive  to 
me  (Belzar  being  a  peaceful  planet)  but  it 
became  completely  repulsive  when  I  realized 
that  the  violent  acts  were  often  the  sources 
of  humor  (which  captivated  totally  the  au- 
dience) in  children's  programing. 

I  found  these  violent  themes  throughout 
children's  television  especially  in  the  cellu- 
loid-animation form  known  to  Earthlings  as 
cartoons.    Such    cartoons    as    "The    Bugs 
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Bunny /Road  Runner  Hour"  and  "Tom  and 
Jerry"  were  particularly  appalling  to  me. 

The  only  plot  that  1  could  detect  was  that 
of  trying  to  mangle  one  of  the  characters. 
Often  they  resembled  an  accordian  or  a 
pancake.  In  contrast,  on  Belzar,  the  only 
thing  our  children  view  on  the  'vldeo- 
feelies "  (which  is  more  advanced  than  TV) 
is  educational,  artistic  and  athletic  pro- 
grams. 

Obviously,  this  bombardment  of  violence 
on  children  isn't  enough  to  develop  an  affin- 
ity between  Americans  and  violence.  Howev- 
er, adult  programming  assures  it.  Such 
shows  as  "Baretta,"  "The  Rifleman"  and 
"Starsky  and  Hutch"  are  concerned  only 
with  America's  taste  for  "good"  violence. 
Strangely,  all  the  exposure  to  violence  made 
me  want  to  "shoot  it  out"  with  the  bad  guy 
too. 

The  other  thing  that  I  gathered  about 
Americans  is  that  they  must  have  a  very  low 
"mentality."  I  conjectured  this  after  watch- 
ing such  programs  and  "BJ  and  the  Bear" 
and  "Enos. "  Not  only  is  the  story  line  dull 
and  repetitious  to  me  but  these  shows  must 
insult  even  the  average  human  intelligence. 

Another  interesting  facet  of  American  cul- 
ture that  I  discovered  through  Television  is 
an  obsession  with  fantasy.  Daytime  televi- 
sion is  chiefly  "soap-operas"  and  "game 
shows."  As  far  as  I  can  perceive  the  only 
"purpose"  these  shows  serve  would  be  to  lull 
the  public  into  believing  a  false  world  of 
fantasy  and  excitement. 

The  most  curious  and  bizarre  part  of 
American  television  to  me  is  the  phenome- 
non known  as  the  conunercial.  Never  on 
Belzar  had  1  encountered  anjrthing  so  ob- 
noxious. American  television  is  bad  enough 
without  constant  interruption  by  such  char- 
acters as  an  extremely  strange  man  named 
Cal  Worthington  and  his  pseudo-dog  Spot. 
These  commercials  convinced  me  that 
Americans  must  be  simple,  inefficient,  com- 
petitive and  materialistic  creatures. 

Another  curious  aspect  of  American  cul- 
ture relayed  through  television  is  religion. 
It  was  very  amusing  to  view  a  culture  whose 
foundation  is  freedom  to  pursue  any  faith, 
yet,  its  largest  conununications  medium  de- 
votes only  a  few  hours  of  time-space  (when 
many  are  sleeping)  to  this  type  of  free  ex- 
pression. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  I  have  been  very 
critical  of  American  television.  Although  I 
have  been  fair  in  my  opinions  thus  far,  I 
must  also  reveal  what  I  found  to  be  benefi- 
cial about  television.  Several  "educational" 
shows,  especially  some  on  PBS.  I  quickly  ad- 
hered to.  "Nova,"  "Masterpiece  Theater" 
and  "In  Search  Of  .  .  ."  were  a  few  pro- 
grams I  particularly  enjoyed. 

It  also  has  to  be  said  that  many  "news" 
type  broadcasts  seemed  informative  as  well 
as  "Wide  World  of  Sports"  which  dealt  with 
Earth  athletics.  Even  certain  comedy  shows 
such  as  "MASH"  and  "'Mork  and  Mindy" 
seemed  to  reflect  the  best  of  American  cul- 
ture. These  shows  all  focused  my  attention 
on  the  most  curious  quality  of  American 
culture:  Humanity. 

This  "humanity"  however,  seems  clouded 
by  increasing  complexity,  competition  and 
materialism.  I  feel  that  Americans  should 
reassess  their  true  desires  and  beliefs  and 
structure  their  most  powerful  conmiunica- 
tions  medium— television— around  the  bet- 
terment of  society  rather  than  materialistic 
concerns. 

As  I  conclude  my  judgment  of  American 
culture  through  television,  I  see  that  my 
friend  Rob  is  preparing  a  chart  to  accompa- 
ny this  essay.  He  now  has  asked  me  whether 
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the  statistics  of  this  chart  are  good  repre- 
sentations of  what  actually  appears  on  tele- 
vision. 

My  answer  is  both  "yes"  and  '"no".  It  is 
very  revealing  in  that  violence-oriented 
shows  occur  much  more  in  prognunming 
than  news,  education  and  religion.  However, 
the  chart  is  also  limited  because  it  does  not 
have  a  true  sensitivity  for  several  things. 
First,  it  cannot  judge  the  content  of  particu- 
lar programs. 

Also  it  is  not  subject  to  the  constant  bom- 
bardment of  commercial  upon  commercial. 
Most  importantly,  however,  it  cannot  de- 
scribe the  strong  influencing  effect  that 
particular  programs  might  have  upon  the 
American  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  conmiend  Robert  Gilley  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  ex- 
cellent essay  and  wish  him  future  suc- 
cess in  his  endeavors  at  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business  in  my  district  associ- 
ated with  the  launching  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Columbia,  I  was  not  present 
to  vote  earlier  today  on  the  motion  to 
approve  the  Journal  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10.  1981.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  rollcall 
295.* 


REAGAN  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13.  1981 

m  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  El 
Salvador  has  once  again  hit  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers,  as  the  ad- 
ministration considers  new  options  to 
deal  with  the  apparent  stalemate  be- 
tween the  junta  and  the  rebel  forces. 
The  declining  popularity  of  the  junta 
and  the  low  morale  of  the  armed 
forces  are  among  the  factors  cited  in 
explaining  this  phenomenon.  While 
we  all  hope  and  expect  that  the  talk  of  V 
military  action  in  Central  America  is 
no  more  than  just  talk,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  the  administration 
offer  additional  security  assistance  to 
El  Salvador. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  gross 
human  rights  violations  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  of  the  fact  that  section  502B 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
prohibits  security  assistance  to  "any 
country  the  government  of  which  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights."  Government  se- 
curity forces  in  El  Salvador— especially 
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the  treasury  police  and  the  army— con- 
tinue to  terrorize  the  countryside,  tor- 
turing and  murdering  noncombatants 
as  well  as  guerrillas.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's apparent  violation  of 
section  502B  has  prompted  me  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  to  file  a  law 
suit  against  the  administration  for 
providing  military  aid  to  the  Salvador- 
an  jimta.  This  aid  surely  violates  the 
spirit  and  intent,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
section  502B. 

Administration  policy  in  El  Salvador 
seems  to  reflect  a  broader,  and  more 
disturbing,  tendency  to  ignore  human 
rights  considerations  in  pursuit  of  an 
illusory  "strategic  consensus."  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Aryeh  Neier,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Watch  Com- 
mittee and  the  Americas  Watch  Com- 
mittee, appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  article  elaborates  the 
Reagan  administration's  consistent  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  laws,  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  to  insure  that  U.S. 
arms  and  assistance  are  not  used  to 
further  the  cause  of  repression  and 
tyranny  around  the  world. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

Of  Reagan  and  Ricbts 

(By  Aryeh  Neier) 

According  to  a  State  Department  policy 
memo  recently  approved  by  Secretairy  of 
State  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  "Human 
rights  is  at  the  core  of  our  foreign  policy." 
Public  disclosure  of  this  memo  seems  to 
have  ruffled  feathers  elsewhere  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. James  A.  Baker  3d.  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  dealt  with  the  matter 
on  a  television  program  by  attempting  to 
downgrade  the  memo,  saying  it  did  not  con- 
stitute "any  significant  change  in  policy." 

It  is  President  Reagan's  prerogative,  of 
course,  to  embrace  the  department's  memo 
on  human  rights  enthusiastically  or  to  repu- 
diate it.  However,  whatever  policy  he  fol- 
lows, he  must  comply  with  laws  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  promote  human 
rights  internationally.  Up  to  now,  such  laws 
have  been  disregarded. 

Here  is  the  record. 

The  Administration  has  disregarded  Sec- 
tion 502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  It 
requires  the  United  States  to  deny  "security 
assistance,"  including  sales  of  defense  equip- 
ment, to  governments  that  engage  in  "a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights." 
Hardly  any  country  fits  this  criterion  better 
than  Guatemala,  where,  as  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  has  recently  re- 
ported, the  Government  is  assassinating 
thousands  of  teachers,  priests,  lawyers,  jour- 
nalists, and  leaders  of  Indian  and  peasant 
organizations,  unions,  and  opposition  par- 
ties. Yet  in  iune,  the  Administration  sold 
$3.2  million  worth  of  trucks  and  jeeps  to 
Guatemala  after  removing  this  equipment 
from  the  "'Security"  assistance  list. 

The  administration  has  disregarded  Sec- 
tion 701  of  the  International  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act.  It  requires  United  States  rep- 
resentatives at  multilateral  development 
banks  to  oppose  loans  to  governments  en- 
gaging in  a  "consistent  pattern  of  gross  vio- 
lations of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights."  This  law  specifies  that  gross  viola- 
tions include:  ""torture  or  cruel,  inhumane. 
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or  degrmdlnK  treatment  or  punishment,  pro- 
longed detention  without  charges,  or  other 
flagrant  denial  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  person." 

Disregarding  this  law,  the  United  States 
has  recently  voted,  in  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks,  (or  loans  to  Argentina,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  South  Korea,  and  Uruguay,  even 
though  the  State  Department's  own  pub- 
lished reports  show  that  all  these  countries 
have  engaged  in  the  specified  violations.  For 
example,  the  Argentine  Government  admits 
that  it  holds  some  900  people  in  prolonged 
detention  without  charges;  In  addition,  it  re- 
fuses to  account  for  the  "disappearances"  of 
an  estimated  20,000  people  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  administration  has  disregarded  Public 
Law  96-259.  as  amended  in  1980.  It  requires 
that:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  consult  frequently  and  in  a 
timely  manner  with  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  [of  several  specified 
Congressional  committees]  to  inform  them 
regarding  any  prospective  changes  in  policy 
direction  toward  countries  which  have  or  re- 
cently have  had  poor  human  rights  rec- 
ords." 

The  first  notice  to  Congress  of  a  change  in 
policy  was  a  letter  from  a  Treasury  official, 
W.  Dennis  Thomas,  dated  July  1,  1981,  and 
received  by  the  House  Banking  Committee 
on  Friday,  July  3,  when  many  members  of 
Congress  had  already  left  Washington  for 
the  holiday  weekend.  Votes  on  a  $300  mil- 
lion loan  to  Argentina  and  a  $40  million 
loan  to  Uruguay  (which,  since  the  1973 
coup,  probably  has  had,  per  capita,  the  larg- 
est number  of  political  prisoners  in  the 
world)  took  place  on  Tueaday,  July  7.  The 
vote  on  a  $126  million  loan  to  Chile  took 
place  on  July  8.  As  the  administration  was 
aware.  Congress  would  be  in  recess  that 
week. 

For  a  long  period,  the  administration  dis- 
regarded Section  624(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  It  provides  that:  "There  shall 
be  in  the  Department  of  State  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs."  In  early  June,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  nominee  for  the  post, 
Ernest  W.  Lefever,  withdrew  following  a  13- 
4  vote  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  reject  his  nomination.  Now. 
five  months  later  the  President  has  finally 
nominated  a  candidate.  Elliot  Abrams,  to  fill 
the  post. 

The  Abrams  nomination  is  a  welcome  sign 
to  advocates  of  human  rights  both  because 
it  is  associated  with  implementation  of  the 
policies  csdled  for  in  the  State  Department 
memo  and,  more  important,  because  it  is  a 
beginning  step  in  complying  with  the  laws 
intended  to  promote  human  rights.  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  confirm  Mr.  Abrams.  the 
Senate  should  satisfy  itself  that  he  will  see 
it  as  his  first  duty  to  make  certain  the  Mr. 
Reagan  and  the  administration  fulfUl  that 
constitutional  mandate  that  "he  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  "»r 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAl^SEY  C. 
BURKE 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  Don  Edwards 
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and  myself  to  salute  Mr.  Halsey  C. 
Burke  who  is  being  honored  by  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Boy  Scout  Coun- 
cil on  November  24,  1981.  with  their 
1981  Distinguished  Citizen's  Award. 

We  have  known  and  worked  with 
Halsey  for  many  years  and  have 
always  found  him  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  that  we  can  all  learn  from.  His 
life  shows  numerous  examples  of  com- 
munity service  and  can  serve  as  a  role 
model  for  many  young  people  growing 
up  today. 

Halsey  was  bom  in  1922  and  was 
first  introduced  to  commimity  service 
when  he  joined  Boy  Scout  Troop  25 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Willow 
Glen  Methodist  Church.  He  earned 
many  badges  anu  attained  the  rank  of 
Star  Scout. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  has  always 
found  the  time  to  give  of  himself  to 
community  service.  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  Rotary,  having 
served  as  president  of  Rotary  Club  of 
San  Jose,  district  governor  of  District 
517  and  chairman  or  member  of  vari- 
ous clubs,  district  and  Rotary  Interna- 
tional committees.  Other  commimity 
activities  have  included:  president. 
United  Way  of  Santa  Clara  County; 
president,  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; member.  Music  and  Arts  Poim- 
dation  Board;  member.  Retirement 
Jobs,  Inc.  board;  trustee.  Good  Samar- 
itan Hospital;  founding  chairman, 
president's  council,  San  Jose  State 
University;  president.  San  Jose  Em- 
ployees' Council;  director.  Boys'  City 
Club;  director,  American  Red  Cross; 
Executive  Board,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, and  director.  Santa  Clara  County 
Taxpayers'  Association. 

Currently,  Halsey  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Coimcil, 
San  Jose  State  University;  advisory 
board,  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; trustee.  United  Way;  director. 
Standard  Insurance  Company;  direc- 
tor, San  Jose  Water  Works;  director. 
Bank  of  the  West;  vice  chairman. 
Santa  Clara  County  Manufacturing 
Group;  and  director.  National  Jewish 
Hospital. 

As  you  can  see,  Halsey  has  filled  his 
life  with  community  service.  His 
achievements  are  many  and  all  of  the 
residents  of  Santa  Clara  County  are 
grateful  for  the  time  and  energy  he 
has  given  us  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards and  me  to  congratulate  Halsey 
C.  Burke  on  receiving  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Boy  Scout  Coimcll's  1981  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen's  Award  and  to  wish 
him  success  on  all  his  future  endeav- 
ors.* 
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AMERICANS  ARE  OPTIMISTIC 
ABOUT  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  YIN  WEBER 

or  MIinfBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  us.  I  am  afraid,  get 
the  bulk  of  our  news  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  nightly  network 
news.  A  steady  diet  of  facts  and  infor- 
mation from  these  media  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  we  stand  at  the 
abyss  of  an  economic  coUapse— that 
we  are  approaching  1929  all  over 
again. 

I  contend  that  there  are  other,  more 
accurate  sources  of  economic  news. 
For  those  of  us  who  choose  to  spend 
recesses  back  in  our  home  States,  lis- 
tening to  constituents  and  reading 
local  newspapers,  the  news  is  not  so 
bleak. 

A  recent  nationwide  poll  asked 
people  if  they  are  better  off  today 
than  they  were  1  year  ago.  The  pre- 
dominant answer  was,  "Yes."  And  the 
American  people  expect  their  econom- 
ic well-being  to  improve  even  more  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  truth  is.  a  major- 
ity of  people  in  this  Nation  support 
the  new  direction  President  Reagan 
has  charted  for  our  country.  They  be- 
lieve that  cutting  the  bloated  Federal 
budget,  returning  to  workers  more  of 
their  hard-won  wages,  and  trimming 
the  tangled  web  of  Federal  regulations 
are  essential  medicine  for  our  econo- 
my. 

As  an  example  of  this  sentiment.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial. This  level-headed  piece  of  com- 
mentary appeared  in  an  award  win- 
ning daily,  the  St.  Cloud  Times,  which 
serves  a  large  area  of  farmers,  wage 
earners  and  small  businessmen  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Miimesota. 

[From  the  Daily  Times,  Nov.  3, 1981] 
Don't  Ignork  the  Good  News 

The  nation  is  currently  suffering  a  slight 
recession  and  overall  our  economy  is  still 
struggling,  but  we  are  better  off  today  than 
we  were  a  year  ago.  The  economy  is  slowly 
getting  better,  and  that  simple  statement 
isn't  heard  enough. 

Since  President  Reagan  took  office  last 
January  Americans  have  heard  more  talk 
about  the  economy  than  any  other  single 
issue.  Inflation,  unemployment,  "misery  in- 
dexes," Consumer  Price  Indexes,  prime 
rates.  Gross  National  Products  and  Reagan- 
omics  have  become  household  words.  But 
the  bottom  line  has  been  that  things  are 
truly  getting  better. 

None  of  us  will  deny  that  the  national 
economy  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet  before  it's 
fixed.  We  still  have  a  high  rate  of  inflation, 
interest  rates  are  still  dragging  down  such 
important  industries  as  housing  and  auto 
sales,  there's  still  plenty  of  misery  left  in 
the  misery  index  and  even  with  the  Reagan 
administration  tax  cut  many  Americans  find 
it  difficult  to  make  economic  gains  against 
inflation.  But  even  so,  things  are  getting 
better. 
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For  example,  wages  are  beginning  to  rise 
faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  Labor 
Department  reported  last  week  that  wage 
increases  average  11.5  percent,  while  the 
aimual  rate  of  inflation  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1981  figured  out  to  10.1  percent. 
An  indication  that  the  national  economy  is 
finally  moving  in  the  right  direction.  (Min- 
nesota, of  course,  remains  stuck  in  the  same 
liberal-spending  and  taxing  cycle.) 

When  President  Carter  left  office  in  Dec., 
1980  the  prime  interest  rate  was  at  20.8  per- 
cent. Today  the  prime  has  dropped  to  17.5 
percent  and  is  likely  to  go  even  lower  in  the 
months  ahead.  And  while  tljere  is  no  guar- 
antee interest  rates  will  stay  down,  most 
economists  are  predicting  lower  average 
rates  over  the  next  two  years. 

The  "misery  index,"  inflation  plus  unem- 
ployment, has  decreased  substantially  since 
Reagan  took  office.  According  to  the  con- 
servative Heritage  Foundation,  the  misery 
index  had  dropped  a  full  six  percentage 
points  by  last  September. 

It  is  presently  being  reported  that  the 
nation  is  suffering  a  "slight"  recession.  And 
although  the  recession  has  gone  almost  un- 
noticed by  much  of  the  public,  economists 
sometimes  refer  to  it  as  a  "cooling"  of  the 
economy,  brought  on  partially  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board's  tight  money  policy. 
While  many  of  these  same  economists  agree 
that  the  money  supply  must  be  restricted,  it 
is  possible  the  Fed  has  put  on  the  brakes 
Just  a  little  too  hard,  creating  a  small  reces- 
sion. 

But  whatever  economic  theory  you  accept 
or  economist's  column  you  read,  most  eco- 
nomic indicators  do  demonstrate  an  econo- 
my which  is  on  the  mend.  While  we  may  be 
some  distance  yet  from  getting  out  of  the 
woods,  we  are  also  much  better  off  than  we 
were  a  year  ago.  Our  prospect  for  the  future 
is  not  quite  so  worrisome.  If  Congress  can 
hold  itself  together  and  implement  Reagan 
administration  budget  cuts  and  if  the  presi- 
dent doesn't  make  any  serious  mistakes,  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  decade,  Ameri- 
cans have  something  to  look  forward  to  eco- 
nomically. 

Things  really  are  getting  better.* 


HON.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
days  when  most  travel  happened  on 
the  rails,  to  today's  era  of  jet  air- 
planes, Averell  Harriman  has  been  a 
tireless  traveler  for  peace. 

Whether  his  dispatches  were  carried 
by  cable  during  World  War  II  or  via 
international  satellites,  he  has  been  a 
precious  international  communicator, 
providing  great  insight  to  the  news  of 
the  day. 

Averell  Harriman  is  imquestionably 
one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our  cen- 
tury; our  lives  have  been  enriched  by 
his  insights  and  our  future  can  be 
brighter  if  we  remember  his  example. 

Whether  it  was  sending  entertaining 
reports  as  a  personal  envoy  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  the 
darkest  days  of  World  War  II  or  help- 
ing to  negotiate  with  the  Vietnamese 
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for  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  Averell 
Harriman  has  known  that  it  is  people 
who  turn  policies  into  realities,  and  it 
is  people  who  have  the  power  to  make 
peace. 

It  is  this  special  human  quality 
which  all  of  us  must  remember  in 
these  days  when  nuclear  confronta- 
tion is  casually  discussed.  For  Averell 
Harriman,  famous  for  his  blunt  talk  as 
well  as  his  careful  diplomacy,  has 
always  luiown  that  what  really  mat- 
ters in  this  world  is  people,  and  that  if 
we  can  somehow  communicate  with 
one  another  honestly  and  truthfully, 
we  can  find  ways  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences peaceably. 

As  Averell  Harriman  once  said: 

If  you  haven't  been  to  a  country,  no 
matter  how  much  information  you  have, 
you  can't  get  the  feel  of  it. 

He  has  taught  us  that  diplomacy 
means  not  just  convincing  an  adver- 
sary to  see  our  point  of  view,  but  also 
building  the  relationships  of  personal 
trust  so  both  sides  can  understand 
mutual  benefits  from  reaching  com- 
promise. But  he  also  knew  there  were 
times  when  compromise  was  the  wrong 
move,  and  that  keeping  peace  means 
being  strong  and  firm. 

Averell  Harriman  understands  politi- 
cal power  and  the  peculiar  way  it  is  ex- 
ercised in  this  town— he  has  impressed 
many  of  the  world's  movers  and  shak- 
ers of  this  century. 

And  despite  his  background  of  great 
wealth,  Averell  Harriman  always  im- 
derstood  that  working  people  must  not 
be  ignored.  During  the  debate  over  the 
National  Recovery  Administration,  for 
example,  he  said: 

The  man  who  can  hold  his  place  in  the 
competitive  system  only  by  working  women 
and  children  for  long  hours  at  low  wages 
has  no  right  to  survive. 

He  has  appreciated  the  now  lan- 
giiished  art  of  conversation,  nurturing 
and  preserving  it.  Now  at  age  90.  he 
stands  as  a  great  monument  to  what  a 
talent  for  talk  can  accomplish.  In 
today's  world  of  electronic  communi- 
cations we  must  not  lose  the  art  of 
person-to-person  communications, 

with  our  friends  and  with  our  enemies. 

Averell  Harriman's  profound  under- 
standing of  global  interdependence 
must  be  preserved  now  especially  as 
our  world  has  truly  become  a  global 
village.  His  ability  to  balance  national 
interest  with  international  survival  is 
a  lesson  we  must  all  remember. 

At  age  90,  I  salute  Averell  Harriman 
for  his  work  as  special  envoy  to 
Churchill  and  Stalin;  for  his  work 
founding  the  United  Nations;  for  his 
development  of  the  Marshall  plan;  for 
his  ability  to  keep  Soviet-American 
tensions  from  escalating  into  war;  for 
his  leadership  as  Governor  of  New 
York;  for  his  work  on  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  and  for  his  leadership  at 
negotiating  with  the  Vietnamese. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  I  salute 
Averell  Harriman  for  always  under- 
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standing  that  national  interest  must 
be  built  upon  an  understanding  of 
people,  who  despite  our  vast  diversity, 
share  so  much  as  fellow  travelers  on 
this  planet. 

Averell  Harriman,  when  most  men 
his  age  were  enjoying  restful  retire- 
ment, has  continued  to  serve  the 
public,  and  tias  continued  to  be  a  na- 
tional treasure.  Without  him,  our 
party,  our  Nation,  and  our  world 
would  be  more  barren.  Let  us  join  to- 
gether in  praise  for  this  great  Ameri- 
can, to  pledge  to  remember  what  he 
has  taught  us.  and  our  hopes  that  he 
will  long  remain  among  us.« 


THE  PROMISE  OF  SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Omni 
magazine  has  played  a  pioneering  role 
in  bringing  the  world  of  science  within 
reach  of  the  layman,  particularly  in 
expanding  and  deepening  public 
awareness  of  space  exploration  and 
science,  and  the  great  promise  this 
holds  for  life  on  Earth. 

In  its  December  1981  issue,  Omni  re- 
printed a  commencement  address  of 
Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  former  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA,  presented  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  in  May  of  this  year. 
Dr.  Paine,  who  is  president  of  North- 
rup  Corp..  offers  soimd  reasons  for 
continuing  support  for  U.S.  space  ac- 
tivities, and  I  want  to  share  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

First  Word 
(By  Thomas  O.  Paine) 

From  my  persi>ective.  America  faces  four 
great  challenges: 

First,  to  build  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  a  creative  polyethnic  democracy, 
"...  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 
sea." 

Second,  to  preserve  global  peace,  using  de- 
terrence and  persuasion  wisely  to  prevent  a 
calamitous  nuclear  war  between  the  super- 
powers. 

Third,  to  manage  international  science 
and  technology  in  order  to  raise  health  and 
living  standards  throughout  the  world. 

Fourth,  to  continue  to  explore  the  fron- 
tiers of  science,  particularly  our  solar 
system  and  the  cosmos,  eventually  propa- 
gating terrestrial  life  to  new  worlds. 

To  me  the  greatest  glory  of  America  is  our 
multifaceted  democratic  society,  with  di- 
verse ethnic  and  religious  values.  More  races 
live  and  work  harmoniously  together  here 
than  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  have  to  apologize  that  the  task  is 
not  yet  finished;  of  course  it's  not.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  because  we  are  an  organic 
society,  still  experimenting,  adapting,  and 
receiving  new  peoples. 

I  believe  that  America's  destiny  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  a  troubled  world  how  people  of 
diverse  races  and  cultures  can  effectively 
work  together  and  reach  for  the  stars. 
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Our  second  challenge,  to  preserve  global 
peace  and  prevent  nuclear  war,  is  of  over- 
whelming Importance.  We  will  need  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  determination,  patience 
and  strength,  vigilance  and  luck.  Military 
strength  and  resolution  are  not  enough.  We 
must  combine  deterrence  with  diplomatic 
persuasion  and  better  mutual  understand- 
ing. We  must  create  more  effective  econom- 
ic and  cultural  incentives  for  peace.  Magnifi- 
cent opportunities  exist  for  joint  programs 
In  space  exploration.  The  future  of  human- 
kind depends  upon  our  skill  and  success. 

Our  third  challenge,  to  manage  interna- 
tional science  and  technology  to  raise  global 
health  and  living  standards,  also  contributes 
to  peace  and  stability.  New  technologies  will 
be  of  critical  importance:  medicine,  aero- 
space, "green  revolution"  agriculture  (with 
genetic  engineering  promising  new  break- 
throughs), industrial  production  (including 
computers  and  robotics),  space  communica- 
tions, and  new  energy  options— all  of  these 
will  spark  further  rapid  advances  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century. 

Our  final  challenge:  continued  bold  re- 
search on  the  frontiers  of  science,  particu- 
larly in  the  exploration  of  our  solar  system 
and  the  cosmos. 

I  see  greater  possible  rewards  today  from 
research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sci- 
ences than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Step 
by  step,  we  are  progressing  toward  a  power- 
ful understanding  of  our  environment  and 
our  own  makeup,  from  the  innermost  struc- 
ture of  subatomic  matter  to  the  grand  archi- 
tecture of  the  universe,  and  from  the  beau- 
tiful genetic  blueprint  of  DNA's  double 
helix  to  the  cognitive  mysteries  of  the 
human  mind. 

Today  we  face  exciting  opportunities  on 
transcendent  planes. 

I  believe  that  America's  national  security 
and  economic  well-being  depend  upon  our 
continuing  technological  leadership.  As  was 
shown  a  decade  ago,  NASA's  clear  lead  in 
space  operations  is  a  sobering  deterrent  to 
Soviet  miscalculation  and  a  major  stabiliz- 
ing force  in  maintaining  peace.  Space  sur- 
veillance systems,  furthermore,  offer  the 
best  hope  for  realistic  arms  control  that  can 
be  carefully  monitored  and  enforced. 

There  are  many  other  practical  benefits 
from  NASA's  progrtuns.  Communications 
satellites  today  represent  a  private  invest- 
ment of  $1  billion— money  raised  not  from 
taxpayers  but  from  Wall  Street  investors 
expecting  a  return.  More  than  100  nations 
are  now  linked  by  the  global  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
the  direct  broadcast  of  many  television 
channels  from  orbit. 

In  the  next  decade  modules  derived  from 
the  space  shuttle  will  be  fitted  together  to 
create  operations  centers  in  orbit.  They  will 
provide  permanent  facilities  for  medical  and 
materials  research.  Earth  observations,  ad- 
vanced communications,  navigation  systems, 
radio  astronomy,  and  other  valuable  human 
activities.  From  space  telescope  observation 
may  come  discoveries  of  new  fundamental 
laws  of  nature,  with  implications  for  future 
technologies  as  important  as  the  past  dis- 
coveries of  radioactivity,  lasers,  and  semi- 
conduction  were  to  present  technology. 

Thus  the  new  shuttle  rocket  planes  will 
open  for  investment  and  economic  develop- 
ment a  rich  new  continent  in  Earth  orbit. 
Low-cost  transportation  to  orbit  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  moon  and  asteroids,  plus  vigor- 
ous space  research,  will  generate  whole  new 
industries.  Prom  our  new  vantage  point  in 
space,  we  will  better  comprehend  the  uni- 
verse and  humankind's  role  as  a  vitalizing 
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force,  propagating  terrestrial  life  outward 
from  its  earthly  cradle. 

This  is  a  sound  direction  for  us  today.  Let 
us  create  a  new  Golden  Age  as  we  soar 
upward  to  explore  our  cosmic  environment 
and,  in  the  tradition  of  the  pioneering  Poly- 
nesian navigators,  open  new  islands  for 
human  settlement  across  the  space  fron- 
tier.* 
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When  savings  and  loan  interest  rates  and 
"super  savers"  interest  rates  exceed  any  pos- 
sible profit  potential  for  business,  what  is 
the  incentive  to  produce?* 


DELAWARE  FARM  BUREAU 
PRESroENT  WALTON  ON  FARM 
PRICES  AND  PRODUCTION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, farmers  in  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware are  extremely  fortunate  to  have 
Mr.  John  P.  Walton  as  president  of 
the  Delaware  Farm  Bureau.  Mr. 
Walton  involves  himself  not  only  in 
the  affairs  of  farmers  in  Delaware,  but 
also  speaks  out  with  keen  insight  on 
national  farm  matters. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Northeast  Agri- 
culture, an  American  Farm  Bureau 
publication,  Mr.  Walton  contributed 
an  interesting  report  on  the  issues  of 
agricultural  production  in  our  Nation 
and  the  prices  farmers  receive  for 
their  products.  I  submit  this  article  by 
Mr.  Walton  for  inclusion  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

Low  Prices— What's  the  Amsweh? 

Being  president  of  Farm  Bureau.  1  am  oc- 
casionally asked  by  someone,  usually  from 
the  news  media  or  employed  by  government, 
"What's  on  the  farmer's  mind?"  or  "What 
problem  is  on  the  front  burner  currently?" 

Those  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question  fore- 
most in  the  farmer's  mind  is  "Why  are 
prices  so  low  when  costs  continue  to  esca- 
late?" 

Farmers  need  a  profit  to  stay  in  business. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  wrong  with 
people  wanting  "cheap"  food  to  eat,  but  an 
absolute  necessity  is  that  the  producers  of 
that  food  make  a  profit. 

Americans  brag  about  their  high  standard 
of  living— the  highest  in  the  world!  Our  na- 
tion's balance  of  payments  depends  on  agri- 
cultural exports. 

What  is  not  being  talked  about  or  written 
about  is  that  the  people  producing  this  food 
are  not  making  ends  meet.  No  one  seems  to 
want  to  address  this  issue  or  speak  out 
about  it  or  even  address  it  remotely.  Gov- 
ernment statistics  reports  do  not  do  justice 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  An  occa- 
sional brief  report  during  the  evening  news 
is  not  adequate  to  let  people  know  what  is 
going  on  "Down  on  the  Farm." 

It's  sort  of  this  way;  there  are  so  few  of  us 
actually  on  the  farm  that  the  rest  of  the 
people,  as  long  as  they  have  food  to  eat,  are 
not  concerned  about  three  or  four  percent 
of  the  people's  problems. 

I  consider  it  a  major  responsibility  of  this 
organization  to  do  all  it  can  to  solve  farm- 
ers' problems.  The  answer  to  low  prices  may 
be  due  to  overproduction— not  necessarily 
so.  As  long  as  farmers  continue  to  produce, 
low  prices  are  an  asset  to  the  nation— but  at 
whose  expense!  In  order  for  free  enterprise 
to  succeed,  there  must  be  a  profit  incentive. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  VICTORY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  13,  1981 

m  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  is  the  founda- 
tion on  which  this  Nation  was  built;  it 
must  also  be  the  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  future  of  human 
freedom  hinges  largely  on  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  export  its  re- 
spect for  individual  liberty  to  other 
lands  and  to  oppose  the  spread  of  tyr- 
anny. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  know 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
appointed  a  most  capable  individual, 
Mr.  Elliot  Abrams.  to  administer  its 
human  rights  policy.  The  administra- 
tion of  such  a  policy  requires  difficult 
choices  among  the  lesser  of  evils;  and 
it  requires  honest  acknowledgments  of 
the  human  rights  violations  of  nations 
we  choose  to  befriend.  I  am  confident 
that  Elliot  Abrams  is  the  right  man 
for  this  demanding  job. 

A  State  Department  memo,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  by  William 
Safire,  states,  "A  human  rights  policy 
means  trouble";  and  Mr.  Safire  adds, 
fittingly,  "unless  it  means  trouble,  a 
human  rights  policy  means  nothing."  I 
commend  Mr.  Safire's  November  5 
essay  "Human  Rights  Victory"  to  my 
colleagues  to  commemorate  a  promis- 
ing "new  beginning"  in  American  for- 
eign policy. 

The  article  follows: 

Human  Rights  Victory 
(By  William  Safire) 

Washington,  Nov.  4.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  take  the  human 
rights  issue  seriously. 

When  the  nomination  of  Ernest  Ijcfever 
to  the  Human  Rights  post  in  the  State  De- 
partment was  withdrawn  (many  believed  his 
concern  was  limited  to  violations  by  Com- 
munist nations),  the  Reagan  men  took  their 
time  before  sending  a  new  name  up  to  the 
Hill.  Leo  Cheme,  Leonard  Garment  and  the 
columnist  Michael  Novak  were  approa(:hed; 
each  declined,  but  recommended  "somebody 
like  Elliot  Abrams." 

Mr.  Abrams,  33  years  old,  is  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  U.N.  matters.  His  neo- 
conservative  pedigree  ranges  from  being  the 
stepson-in-law  of  Commentary  magazine's 
editor,  Norman  Podhoretz,  to  being  a 
former  aide  to  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
At  State,  Mr.  Abrams  has  been  one  tough 
cookie-pusher,  and  his  nomination  last  week 
to  the  sensitive  human-rights  post  signals 
Mr.  Reagan's  desire  to  live  up  to  his  1976 
campaign  commitments. 

Underscoring  the  significance  of  the 
Abrams  nomination  is  the  policy  expressed 
in  an  "eyes-only"  memorandum,  dated  Oct. 
27,  to  Secretary  Alexander  Halg,  from 
Deputy  Secretary  William  Clark  and  Under 
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Secretary  for  Management  Richard  Kenne- 
dy recommending  the  Abrams  appointment. 
(I  suspect  the  memo  was  drafted  by  Mr. 
Abrams.  who  will  probably  be  blamed  for 
being  the  source;  he  was  not.) 

"Human  rights  is  at  the  core  of  our  for- 
eign poUcy,"  states  the  Clark-Kennedy 
memo.  ".  .  .  We  will  never  maintain  wide 
public  support  for  our  foreign  policy  unless 
we  can  relate  it  to  American  ideals  and  to 
the  defense  of  freedom." 

"The  fundamental  distinction"  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  bloc  is  our  sharply 
different  attitudes  toward  frpedom,  says  the 
memo:  "Our  ability  to  resist  the  Soviets 
around  the  world  depends  in  part  on  our 
ability  to  draw  this  distinction  and  to  per- 
suade others  of  it."  The  writers  recognize 
that  one  cause  of  the  wave  of  neutralism 
abroad  is  the  notion  of  relativism:  "Why 
arm,  and  why  fight.  If  the  two  superpowers 
are  morally  equal?  Our  human  rights  policy 
must  be  at  the  center  of  our  response." 

Fine  words,  but  to  achieve  credibility  we 
will  have  to  knock  our  friends  occasionally. 
Here  is  how  the  new  policy  handles  that:  "If 
a  nation,  friendly  or  not.  abridges  freedom, 
we  should  acltnowledge  It,  sUting  that  we 
regret  and  oppose  it.  However  .  .  .  human 
rights  is  not  advanced  by  replacing  a  bad 
regime  with  a  worse  one,  or  a  corrupt  dicta- 
tor with  a  zealous  Communist  politburo." 

That  is  a  necessary  straddle,  but  activists 
will  hail  this  passage:  "A  human  rights 
poiiCj  means  trouble,  for  it  means  hard 
choices  which  may  adversely  affect  certain 
bilateral  relations.  At  the  very  least,  we  will 
have  to  speak  honestly  about  our  friends' 
human  rights  violations  and  justify  any  de- 
cision wherein  other  considerations  (eco- 
nomic, military,  etc.)  are  determinative. 
There  is  no  escaping  this  without  destroying 
the  credibility  of  our  policy,  for  otherwise 
we  would  be  simply  coddling  friends  and 
criticizing  foes." 

In  dealing  with  the  Russians,  Mr.  Abrams 
appears  tx)  have  extracted  an  internal  con- 
cession to  Insure  that  his  will  not  be  a  cos- 
metic role:  "...  this  Administration  might 
possibly  seek  the  repeal  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  Amendment."  which  links  our  trade 
concessions  to  Communist  nations  to  their 
willingness  to  allow  dissidents  to  emigrate. 
"Abrams  has  made  clear,"  reads  the  bum- 
before-reading  memo,  "that  he  could  only 
support  such  an  effort  in  the  context  of  the 
sort  of  agreement  reached  between  Jackson 
and  Kissinger  in  1975.  To  seek  repeal  with- 
out such  an  agreement  would,  in  his  view, 
make  a  mockery  of  our  human  rights 
policy.  .  ." 

The  memo  contains  the  Haigian  turfman- 
shlp,  proposing  that  SUte  head  the  Inter- 
agency Group  on  human  rights,  "using  De- 
fense Attaches  in  some  cases  as  part  of  our 
'quiet  diplomacy,'  "  which  my  turn  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  purple. 

And  there  is  a  wistful  paragraph  suggest- 
ing "we  should  move  away  from  human 
rights'  as  a  term,  and  begin  to  speak  of  Indi- 
vidual rights.'  political  rlghte'  and  civil  lib- 
erties.' "  Presumably  this  is  because 
"human"  rights  have  been  mistaken  by 
some  to  mean  an  entitlement  not  to  starve, 
but  the  name-changing  notion  Is  wrong- 
headed:  human  rights  is  rooted  in  Locke's 
"natural  rights."  put  In  the  French  phrase 
for  "the  rights  of  man."  and  changed  by  El- 
eanor Roosevelt  at  the  U.S.  to  "human 
rights"  to  include  women. 

In  the  Reagan  espousal  of  that  policy,  the 
good  guys  have  won.  Hats  off  to  the  belea- 
guered Secretary  of  SUte;  let  us  hope  he 
does  not  find  the  public  perusal  of  his  inter- 
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office  mail  too  great  a  parannoyance.  We 
should  be  prepared  to  wade  through  reams 
of  soporific  eyes-only  or  teeth-only  memos 
(how  do  you  get  off  Al  Haig's  distribution 
list?)  to  find  one  line  like  "A  human  rights 
policy,  means  trouble."  Unless  it  means 
trouble,  a  human  rights  policy  means  noth- 
ing.* 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ACT  OF 
1981 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  pennstlvanvia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  week  we  are  observing  Na- 
tional Career  Guidance  Week.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  written  the  following 
message  to  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  my  greetings  to  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
and  its  members  as  you  celebrate  National 
Career  Guidance  Week. 

Your  sixteenth  annual  observance  proper- 
ly emphasizes  the  growing  need  for  skilled 
and  thoughtful  planning  in  choosing  one's 
career.  In  today's  complex  world  of  work,  it 
becomes  more  Important  than  ever  that  pro- 
fessional career  guidance^  be  available  to 
help  people  of  all  ages  choose  occupations 
that  will  provide  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
develop  their  skills  and  abilities  and  to 
achieve  personal  fulfillment. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Vocational  Guidance  Association  for  your 
commitment  to  effective  handling  of  the 
counseling  concerns  of  our  Nation's  citizen- 
ry. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
and  productive  observance  of  National 
Career  Guidance  Week. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  President's  remarks.  In  addition  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor,  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Dale 
Kildee,  a  bill  which  enhances  the  criti- 
cal role  of  guidance  and  counseling  in 
career  preparation  and  planning  with- 
out creating  a  new  spending  program. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  criti- 
cally high  level  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  disadvantaged 
minority  youth.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  informed  guidance  and 
counseling  to  any  attempt  to  effective- 
ly deal  with  this  problem. 

As  our  Subcommittee  on  Elementa- 
ry, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion proceeds  in  its  hearings  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  I  would  like  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Michigan,  to  offer  this 
Vocational  Guidance  Act  of  1981  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  of  the  proper  role 
of  guidance  and  coimseling  in  the  con- 
text of  vocational  education.  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  link  among  the  Na- 
tion's schools  and  business  and  the 
labor  market.  Providers  and  recipients 
of  the  service  must  not  be  isolated 
from   the   mainstream.   The   Federal 
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role  in  this  area  must  be  defined  more 
clearly  so  that  objectives  and  out- 
comes can  be  more  specifically  de- 
scribed. 

This  legislation,  I  feel,  creates  great- 
er opportunities  for  v(x:ational  guid- 
ance personnel  to  gain  first  hand  and 
continuous  experience  in  business  and 
industry.  This  will  enable  them  not 
only  to  provide  a  more  realistic  assess- 
ment to  their  students,  but  will  foster 
greater  contacts  between  the  school, 
business,  and  labor  sectors  of  our  com- 
munity. I  realize  that  this  represents 
only  a  small  step  but  I  sense  that  it  is 
an  important  one.  I  plan  to  work  on 
this  theme  of  greater  private  sector  in- 
volvement and  substantial  coordina- 
tion among  vocational  education,  job 
training  programs,  business.  indusUy. 
and  labor  unions. 

In  this  era  of  spending  restraint,  it  is 
important  that  we  use  our  dollars 
wisely.  This  bill  would  require  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  the  currently 
available  funding  be  used  to  enhance 
the  role  of  career  counseling  in  our  vo- 
cational education  programs.  It  does 
not  require  new  or  additional  Federal 
outlays. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  support- 
ing the  Vocational  Guidance  Act  of 
1981.* 


OUR  REDS.  AND  THEIRS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent article  by  I.  F.  Stone  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Stone  pro- 
vides a  perceptive  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Stone  notes  that  there  are  two 
Communist  blocs:  one  led  by  Moscow— 
the  other  by  Washington.  Our  Com- 
munist bloc  consists  of  China,  Pol 
Pot's  Cambodia,  Somalia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed,  well  over  two-thirds  of 
those  living  in  Commimist-ruled  coun- 
tries are  now  in  our  camp,  which  leads 
to  some  major  anomolies  in  oiu*  for- 
eign policy.  Mr.  Stone  notes  in  his  arti- 
cle: 

We  have  harsh  trade  embargos  against 
Cuba  and  Vietnam  while  we  give  substantial 
trade  and  credit  advantages  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

This  just  does  not  make  sense— 
except  in  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
administration's  overall  vacillating 
and  incoherent  foreign  policy.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  Mr.  Stone  has  finally 
asked  the  important  question: 

If  we  can  get  along  so  readily  with  so 
many  varieties  and  millions  of  Communists, 
do  we  have  to  fight— and  spend  ourselves- 
to  death  In  a  crazy  arms  race  with  the  rest 
of  them? 
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I  commend  this  excellent  analysis  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Our  Reds,  ahs  Theirs 
(By  I.  P.  Stone) 

Washimctoh.— Devotees  of  yoga  recom- 
mend standing  on  one's  head  a  few  minutes 
every  day.  They  say  it  provides  a  refreshing 
new  view  of  the  world.  One  way  to  defuse 
the  holy-war  spirit  weUing  up  around  us  Is 
to  stand  on  our  heads  and  tal^e  an  upside- 
down  view  of  the  so-called  East- West  strug- 
gle. 

If  we  look  freshly,  we  can  see  that  there 
are  now  not  one  but  two  Communist  blocs. 
One  is  led  by  Moscow,  the  other  by  Wash- 
ington. 

There  are  now  five  Communist  countries 
that  look  to  us  for  protection:  China. 
Poland.  Pol  Pot's  Cambodia.  Somalia,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Moscow  governs  more  than 
twice  as  many  Communist  states.  But  we, 
thanks  to  China,  of  course,  have  more  than 
twice  as  many  of  the  world's  Communists 
under  our  wing. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  a  billion 
Communists  climbing  onto  its  payroll. 
Moscow  has  less  than  half  a  billion.  So.  well 
over  two-thirds  of  the  world's  Communists 
are  now  in  our  camp. 

The  edges  of  these  two  blocs  tend  to  be 
unstable.  The  latest  switches  were  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  There,  the  Ethiopian  and 
the  Somalian  Marxist-Leninists  are  engaged 
in  a  game  of  musical  chairs.  The  Ethiopians 
have  switched  their  fealty  to  Moscow  and 
the  Somalians  to  Washington,  but  both 
remain  "peoples'  republics. " 

In  the  Par  East,  where  Vietnam  used  to  be 
Communist  China's  buffer  against  United 
States  power.  China  is  now  the  United 
SUtes'  biggest  buffer  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Vietnam  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
buffer  against  China  but  none  of  them  has 
changed  ideologically.  It's  hard  to  make 
holy  war  with  any  real  passion  when  Com- 
munism and  capitalism  are  both  so  flexible 
and  faithless  in  switching  their  bedfellows. 

Our  Communist  bloc  is  what  investment 
counselors  call  a  diversified  portfolio.  The 
five  Communist  regimes  in  our  bloc  range 
from  the  world's  most  admirable,  in  Poland, 
to  the  world's  most  bloodthirsty,  the  follow- 
ers of  Cambodia's  Pol  Pot— the  Idi  Amin  of 
world  Communism.  They  survive  only  along 
the  Thai  border  but  they  sit  ensconced  as 
Kampuchea,  with  our  full  diplomatic  sup- 
port, in  the  United  Nations. 

Joining  the  United  States'  Communist 
bloc  is  not  like  joining  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  No  conversions  is  required.  Yugo- 
slavia, the  first  rebel  against  the  Soviet  bloc, 
has  been  under  America's  wing  for  three 
decades.  It  is  still  a  one-party  Communist 
dictatorship. 

We  are  more  tolerant  to  our  Communist 
bloc  than  we  are  in  our  Free  World  bloc.  If 
Poland  were  in  Latin  America,  we  would  be 
nudging  it  toward  a  military  dictatorship 
and  a  trade-union  crackdown  as  in  Argenti- 
na and  Chile.  We  would  be  pleading  the 
need  to  enforce  "austerity"  on  a  country 
that  had  been  living  beyond  Its  means 
thanks  to  somewhere  between  24  and  27  bil- 
lions in  hard-currency  loans. 

Except  for  the  Soviet  Union,  no  other 
Soviet  country  has  been  allowed  to  pile  up  a 
comparable  debt  to  capitalism.  As  for  Soli- 
darity's right  to  strike  against  the  Govern- 
ment, how  United  States  air  controllers 
must  wish  they  were  in  Poland.  There, 
Ronald  Reagan  would  be  on  the  picket  line 
with  them. 

China,  the  biggest  Communist  country  in 
our  lap,  remains  as  hostile  to  freedom  of  ex- 
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pression  as  were  Mao's  China  and  Stalin's 
Russia  The  only  difference  is  that  its 
harder  to  find  samizdat  literature  in  China. 

United  States  treatment  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  Moscow's  bloc  is  equally  resistant  to 
logical  analysis.  We  have  harsh  trade  em- 
bargos  against  Cuba  and  Vietnam  while  we 
give  substantial  trade. and  credit  advantages 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  grant  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  to  Rumania  and 
Hungary,  along  with  Poland  and  China. 
Just  why  Rumania  and  Hungary  are  thus 
honored  is  not  clear.  Rumania  internally  is 
the  most  Stalinist  Muscovite  satellite  while 
Hungary  is  the  most  "liberal." 

The  biggest  anomaly  is  in  our  relations 
with  our  No.  1  enemy,  the  rationale  for  the 
stepped-up  arms  race  is  that  it  will  starve 
out  the  Soviet  regime.  Its  people,  so  Ronald 
Reagan  said  the  other  day,  are  already 
"eating  sawdust."  Mr.  Reagan  forgot  to 
mention  that  the  sawdust  was  liberally  en- 
riched with  American  wheat  and  com. 

Perhaps  this  has  a  hidden  logic.  Perhaps 
we  keep  the  enemy  alive  because  if  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  dropped  dead  of  hunger, 
there  would  also  be  starvation  here,  though 
of  another  kind,  in  our  military-industrial 
complex.  General  Dynamics  would  fall  clear 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  stock-market 
tables.  What  would  the  Pentagon  do  with- 
out Moscow? 

Our  little  fable,  like  Aesop's,  has  its  moral. 
If  we  can  get  along  so  readily  with  so  many 
varieties  and  mUlion  of  Communists,  do  we 
have  to  fight— and  spend  ourselves— to 
death  in  a  crazy  arms  race  with  the  rest  of 
them?* 
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author  of  several  books  on  foreign 
policy. 

During  his  long  career  Governor 
Harriman  has  witnessed  some  of  the 
greatest  moments  in  the  history  of 
mankind  and  he  has  experienced,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  triumphs  and  the 
tragedies  of  our  Nation.  He  has  never 
lost  that  zeal  and  that  fire  as  champi- 
on of  all  the  people  by  espousing  that 
it  is  good  and  it  is  right  for  people  to 
share  in  the  wesdth  of  America,  be- 
cause he  believes  that  a  productive  cit- 
izen is  what  makes  a  Democratic  coun- 
try like  ours  strong.  He  firmly  believes 
that  each  citizen  who  has  produced 
for  America  and  who  has  contributed 
to  the  wealth  of  America  must  be  re- 
memberd  by  America  in  the  twilight 
of  their  lives. 

Again,  I  congratulate  W.  Averell 
Harriman  on  this  honor,  suid  I  extend 
to  him  my  warmest  best  wishes  for 
abundant  good  health  and  ever-in- 
creasing success  as  he  continues  to 
serve  his  nation  in  devotion  to  high 
principle.* 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12.  1981 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  in  saluting  a  great  leader 
and  outstanding  public  servant,  the 
Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday. 

Ambassador  Harriman  began  his 
career  of  public  service  in  the  Roose- 
velt administration  at  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  and  served 
in  several  posts  before  becoming  a  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  President  in 
Great  Britain  in  1941.  Prom  1943  to 
1946  he  served  as  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  Soviet  Union,  became 
our  country's  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  time  in  1946,  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  which  he  held  from  1946 
to  1948. 

Averell  Harriman  continued  in  vari- 
ous positions  of  public  service  during 
the  Truman  administration,  and  in 
1955,  he  was  elected  as  Governor  of 
New  York.  Governor  Harriman  served 
in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations as  Ambassador-at-Large,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Par 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  and  is  also  the 


DOUBLE  STANDARD  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Allan  C.  Brownfeld  is  a  versatUe  jour- 
nalist who  has  established  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  his  effective  cov- 
erage of  foreign  affairs.  He  is  also  a 
long-time  student  of  developments  in 
the  Communist  world. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 

Member's  attention  to  his  column  in 

the  Washington  Inquirer  of  October 

30,  which  I  believe  merits  reading. 

Double  Standard  on  Human  Rights 

(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

Agana,  Guam.- Prom  Europe,  Asia,  North 
and  South  America  a  group  of  academicians 
and  political  leaders  gathered  to  consider 
the  question  of  international  human  rights 
on  this  small,  tropical  U.S.  Pacific  Island, 
the  place,  as  the  tourist  brochures  point 
out,  "where  America's  day  t)egtns." 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese 
Association  for  Human  Rights  of  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  the  Center  for  International  Stud- 
ies of  London,  and  the  Guam  Association 
for  Freedom  and  Human  Rights,  included 
such  participants  as  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever, 
President  Reagan's  original  choice  for  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights;  J.  A.  Parker,  president  of 
the  Lincoln  Institute,  who  headed  the 
Reagan  Administration  transition  team  at 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission; Nobuyukl  Pukuda,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tsukuba,  Japan;  the  Hon.  Jill 
Knight,  M.P.,  England;  and  the  Hon.  A. 
Ploeg,  M.P.,  the  Netherlands. 

While  many  opinions  were  presented  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  there  was  widespread 
consensus  al>out  the  danger  of  the  world's 
double  standard  concerning  human  rights. 
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one  which  Judges  non-Communist  states 
much  more  harshly  than  those  Communist 
states  which  are,  in  fact,  the  world's  most 
serious  human  rights  violators. 

Professor  A.  James  Gregor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  declared  that,  "Jimmy 
Carter's  decision  to  make  human  rights 
issues  the  central  concern  of  American  for- 
eign policy  generated  considerable  confu- 
sion, manifested  Itself  in  considerable  ambi- 
guity and  seeming  inconsistency,  and  left  a 
tangle  of  problems  to  l>e  resolved  by  his  suc- 
cessors. One  of  the  central  problems  left  as 
a  legacy  by  the  Administration  turned  on 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  seemed  prepared  to 
imp»ose  unilateral  constraints  on  economic 
and  security  assistance  against  those  na- 
tions that  were  real  or  potential  American 
allies  should  their  internal  political  arrange- 
ments, by  American  Judgment,  fail  to  con- 
form to  some  abstract  and  absolute  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  provisions.  Since  the 
U.S.  had  very  few  occasions  to  employ  such 
sanctions  against  communists  states,  its  use 
of  sanctions  gave  every  appearance  of  being 
selective." 

The  double-standard  of  the  Carter  policy. 
Professor  Gregor  declared,  led  to  "punitive 
measures  that  were  employed  exclusively 
against  selected  'authoritarian'  regimes. 
Communist  regimes  seem  to  liave  suffered 
very  little,  irrespective  of  their  doleful  his- 
tories of  human  rights  violations.  In  effect, 
the  human  rights  policies  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration seemed  to  lack  internal  consist- 
ency and  credibility." 

The  Reagan  Administration,  Dr.  Gregor 
argued,  recognizes  the  very  real  difference 
between  totalitarian  and  authoritarian  re- 
gimes, which  the  Carter  Administration  did 
not:  "By  distinguishing  between  those  sys- 
tems that  are  seml-comF>etitive  and  those 
that  are  intrinsically  non-competitive,  the 
present  administation  displays  a  greater 
sensitivity  to  the  realities  of  the  contempo- 
rary world  thtm  its  predecessor." 

Dr.  Alphonse  Max.  a  respected  Uruguayan 
journalist,  pointed  to  the  dangerous  effects 
of  the  Carter  policy  in  Latin  America,  where 
anti-Communist  regimes  such  as  that  of  An- 
astasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  were  aban- 
doned, only  to  be  replaced  by  far  more  op- 
pressive governments.  Dr.  Max  noted  that. 
"The  government  of  Mr.  Carter  was  com- 
pletely unable  to  see  that  if  there  were  vio- 
lations in  Latin  American  countries,  such 
violation  was  the  result  of  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  by  Communist  countries  and 
the  terrorists  which  were  their  stents.  Vio- 
lation was  not  the  cause  of  the  abuse.  Out- 
brealcs  of  the  Marxist  guerrilla  move- 
ments—the Tupameros  In  Uruguay,  the 
Montoneros  in  Argentina,  MIR  in  Chile,  M- 
19  in  Colombia— caused  the  occurrence  of 
the  assumed  violations." 

President  Carter,  Dr.  Max  charged,  "was 
unable  to  discriminate  between  a  country 
attacked  by  international  terrorism  directed 
from  the  communist  metropolis  and  the  ag- 
gressor itself.  Such  aggressor  has  the  whole 
world  as  its  scene  of  battle.  It  makes  use  of 
client  states  such  as  Cul>a,  Vietnam,  East 
Germany,  etc.  The  aggressor  symbolizes  the 
permanent  violation  of  all  human  rights, 
not  as  an  exception  but  as  the  rule  .  .  .  Mr. 
Carter  set  out  with  much  more  success  to 
fight  the  democratic  states  which  have  tem- 
porarily lost  part  of  their  condition  as  such 
in  the  emergency  of  facing  aggression  than 
he  did  combatting  those  which  perpetually 
violate  human  rights  .  .  .  Thus,  we  observe 
that  while  the  former  government  in  Wash- 
ington did  everything  possible  to  wipe  out 
governments    which    were    unconditionally 
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allied  to  the  U.S..  such  as  Iran  and  Nicara- 
gua, on  the  one  hand,  it  devoted  its  atten- 
tion to  splitting  hairs  over  individual  cases 
within  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  number  of  speakers  detaUed  the  very 
real  denial  of  human  rights  now  taking 
place  in  Communist  countries.  Dr.  Han  Lih- 
Wu.  president  of  the  Chinese  Association 
for  Human  Rights  in  Taipei,  discussed  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese since  they  came  to  power  on  the  Main- 
land in  1949  and  stated  that,  "Altogether,  as 
the  various  estimates  show,  some  60.000,000 
people  were  either  killed,  shot,  tortured  to 
death,  or  forced  to  commit  suicide  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  since  the  beginning  of 
their  movement  in  1921."  The  Soviet  Union, 
declared  Professors  Stephen  Feinstein  and 
Charles  H.  C.  Kao  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, remains  a  major  violator  of  human 
rights.  They  note  that.  "What  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  considered  normal  prison  or  exile 
conditions  often  amounts  to  outright  tor- 
ture .  .  ." 

Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  assured  the  group  that 
human  rights  policy  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration would  be  far  different  than 
that  which  existed  under  President  Carter. 
No  longer,  he  said,  would  pro-American 
states  be  singled  out  for  condemnation.  A 
distinction  would  be  made  between  "totali- 
tarian" and  "authoritarian"  states  and  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  whether  or  not 
human  rights  were  improving.  Dr.  Lefever 
noted  that  "authoritarian"  states  such  as 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Greece  had  all  evolved 
into  parlistmentary  democracies.  "There  is 
no  example  thus  far,"  he  said,  "of  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  evolving  into  a  democ- 
racy."* 


TAKING  POLITICS  OUT  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13, 1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago,  President  Carter  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  social  security  was  in 
dire  financial  trouble  and  the  only 
way  to  save  it,  he  claimed,  was  the 
single  largest  tax  increase  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  our  Nation— $227 
billion  over  10  years,  tripling  the  tax 
burden  on  middle  income  Americans. 
When  the  1977  social  security  amend- 
ments were  passed,  it  was  publicized 
by  that  administration  that- 
Social  security  has  \xea  placed  on  a  sound 
financial  footing  for  the  next  40-50  years. 

It  is  now  clear  that  they  were  wrong. 

The  Members  of  Congress  not  only 
have  the  opportunity  but  the  critical 
responsibility  to  make  good  on  the 
Government's  word  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  upon  social  se- 
curity for  their  very  existence.  I  feel 
that  everyone  agrees  that  some 
changes  are  necessary  to  insure  the 
future  solvency  of  the  program  but  we 
do  not  need  to  scare  beneficiaries  who 
are  currently  drawing  benefits  as  we 
solve  this  problem.  Their  fright  stems 
from  the  misinformed  and  misquoted 
statements  which  are  far  too  often 
made  by  public  officials  who  seek  only 
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to  gain  politically  from  the  social  secu- 
rity issue.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
every  current  recipient  and  future 
beneficiary  to  work  together  for  a  sen- 
sible approach  to  solving  the  social  se- 
curity problem,  rather  than  playing 
politics  as  usual  such  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed over  the  past  several  months. 

Thoughtful  senior  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Kansas  tell  me  they  are  tired 
of  Republicans  pointing  at  Democrats, 
saying  they  have  overloaded  the 
system  with  various  programs  and 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
And,  these  same  senior  citizens  are 
tired  of  Democrats  pointing  at  Repub- 
licans, accusing  them  of  trying  to 
wreck  the  system  and  violate  the 
social  security  commitment. 

Social  security  was  enacted  to  insure 
a  basic  floor  of  protection  to  every 
American  who  has  paid  into  the 
system.  These  people  have  made  noth- 
ing less  than  a  contract  with  their 
Government  and  now,  when  it  is  time 
for  these  people  to  receive  a  return  on 
their  investment,  it  is  questionable  if 
they  will  have  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  them.  It  is  feared  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  threatening  to  jerk  the  rug 
right  from  under  their  feet  on  the  eve 
of  retirement  or  in  its  early  begin- 
nings. Por  a  government  to  allow  this 
unfair  play  to  happen  to  its  senior  citi- 
zens is  a  disappointment,  a  discourage- 
ment, and  a  cruel  chapter  in  our  histo- 
ry. 

However,  we  do  have  an  opportuni- 
ty, here  in  the  House,  to  not  let  that 
imfair  play  happen.  To  make  good  on 
our  Government's  word.  To  restore 
faith  in  the  entire  American  system, 
as  we  work  together,  putting  politics 
aside  and  making  the  social  security 
system  a  reliable  program.  I  applaud 
President  Reagan's  recent  proposal  to 
form  a  bipartisan  study  commission  of 
a  15-member  panel  to  help  in  this 
effort.  I  ask  those  who  were  appointed 
to  the  commission  the  same  as  I  ask 
my  colleagues:  Please  let  us  come  to- 
gether, quietly  and  sincerely,  deter- 
mined to  solve  this  problem.  We 
cannot  allow  our  political  discord  to 
cause  unnecessary  apprehension 
among  Americans  who  depend  upon 
social  security.  Our  senior  Americans 
deserve  no  less.* 


PACTSHEET  ON  MOBILE  SOURCE 
EMISSIONS 


HON.  BOB-TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
general  public  support  for  the  goals  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  appears  undimin- 
ished, it  has  become  once  again  evi- 
dent in  recent  months  that  the  debate 
over  the  best  means  to  achieve  those 
goals  remains  equally  active.  This  is  in 
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part  due  to  the  very  complexity  of  the 
act  itself  as  well  as  the  intricate 
nature  of  the  problem  it  addresses. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congressman 
HiLLis  of  Indiana  and  I  introduced 
HR.  4400.  the  Mobile  Source  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1981.  This  bUl 
proposes  several  adjustments  in  the 
act  which  we  believe  will  provide  for 
continued  air  improvement  in  a  less 
burdensome,  more  cost  effective  way. 
These  proposals,  while  supported  by  a 
growing  number  of  groups  and  individ- 
uals both  within  and  outside  the 
motor  vehicle  Industry,  have  also  been 
the  subject  of  some  questions  and 
criticisms.  Unfortimately,  such  com- 
ments have  been  frequently  based  on 
misimderstandings  and/or  misinfor- 
mation. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers 
Association  has  recently  put  together 
a  factsheet  which  addresses  assertions 
made  by  various  critics  of  efforts  to 
adjust  the  mobile  source  requirements 
of  title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  an 
effort  to  help  clarify  these  Issues,  I  am 
submitting  excerpts  from  the  MVMA 
factsheet.  Additional  excerpts  from 
the  factsheet  are  included  in  today's 
Record  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hillis  of 
Indiana.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  to  read  this  material  and  to  join 
us  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  these 
needed  adjustments  in  the  act. 
Pact  Sheet 

Assertion:  A  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO) 
Standard  of  7.0  g/m  And  A  Nitrogen  Oxide 
(NO.)  Standard  Of  2.0  g/m  Would  "Double" 
Emission  Standards  and  Mean  a  "Giant 
Step  Backward  in  Air  Quality." 

Comment:  Does  "doubling"  the  standards 
mean  doubling  pollution?  No.  there  would 
not  be  any  discernible  change  in  health  pro- 
tection under  standards  of  7.0  CO  and  2.0 
NO.. 

CO  STANDARD 

A  new  car  carbon  monoxide  standard  of 
7.0  grams  per  mile  represents  a  92  percent 
reduction  in  emissions  from  precontrolled 
vehicles.  A  standard  of  3.4  g/m  is  a  96  per- 
cent reduction.  Thus,  a  "doubling"  of  the 
CO  standard  from  3.4  to  7.0  represents  a  4 
percent  and  not  a  100  percent  difference. 

A  standard  of  7.0  g/m  will  provide  for  con- 
tinued air  quality  improvements.  According 
to  the  latest  EPA  estimates,'  CO  air  quality 
in  223  urban  areas  has  Improved  some  36 
percent  between  1972-79,  for  an  average 
annual  improvement  of  7  percent.  In  cities 
with  the  highest  levels,  the  annual  average 
improvement  rate  is  even  higher,  about  11 
percent.  Furthermore,  this  progress 
through  1979  was  achieved  with  a  national 
car  fleet  designed  to  meet  standards  of  15  g/ 
m  or  higher. 

Independent  studies  have  concluded  that 
a  7.0  g/m  standard  is  more  than  adequate  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  health  standard 
for  CO.  Moreover,  a  3.4  standard  would  not 
result  in  earlier  achievement  of  the  health 
standard. 

EPA  estimates  that  the  difference  in  the 
impact  on  air  quality  between  the  two 
standards  is  negligible— by  1987  the  total  in- 
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use  car  fleet  would  average  26.3  grams  per 
mile  under  a  3.4  standard  and  26.6  g/m 
under  a  7.0  standard.  According  to  recent 
EPA  testimony,  CO  is  "...  a  problem  that 
is  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  problem  It  was 
10  years  ago  .  .  .  There  is  virtually  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  standards  [7.0  and  3.4 
g/m]."» 

NO.  STANDARD 

A  new  car  oxides  of  nitrogen  standard  of 
2.0  g/m  represents  a  51  percent  reduction 
from  pre-controUed  vehicles.  A  standard  of 
1.0  g/m  is  a  76  percent  reduction.  However, 
the  difference  in  the  impact  on  air  (luaUty 
between  the  two  standards  Is  not  signifi- 
cant. According  to  EPA  "In  NO.,  we  have  a 
non-problem.  We  have  hundreds  of  moni- 
tors out  there  recording  attainment  .  .  . 
Over  the  next  10  years  we  don't  see  the  NO. 
problem  getting  worse  [with  a  2.0  stand- 
ard].»  ^^    , 

A  standard  of  2.0  g/m  will  provide  for  con- 
tinued air  quality  improvement.  According 
to  latest  EPA  estimates,*  total  passenger  car 
NO.  emissions  have  decreased  13  percent 
since  1973  (the  year  that  standards  began). 
The  largest  annual  reduction  occured  in 
1979  as  new  cars  meeting  the  2.0  g/m  stand- 
ard (which  started  in  1977)  began  to  signifi- 
cantly Impact  the  total  on-the-road  fleet.  In 
1979,  the  car  population  was  emitting  NO. 
at  a  level  of  about  3.0  g/m. 

Outside  of  the  Los  Angeles  area  (where 
California  would  continue  to  set  its  own 
unique  standards),  nearly  all  areas  of  the 
country  are  in  compliance  with  the  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  NO,  and  any  mar- 
ginal areas  will  quickly  achieve  compliance 
as  2.0  g/m  NO.  vehicles  make  up  an  ever  in- 
creasing portion  of  the  fleet. 

Assertion:  Proposals  Will  Adversely  Affect 
Smog  Control. 

Comment:  Efforts  to  control  smog  forma- 
tion center  on  reducing  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions. Highway  vehicles  account  for  about 
30  percent  of  hydrocarbon  emissions  from 
all  man-made  sources  nationwide. 

Hydrocarbon  (HO  emissions  are  con- 
trolled because  they  react  in  the  atmos- 
phere to  help  form  photochemical  oxidants, 
such  as  ozone.  Certain  kinds  of  HC,  such  as 
methane,  are  non-reactive,  however,  and 
therefore  do  not  contribute  to  smog  forma- 
tion. Nonetheless,  EPA  requires  vehicle 
manufacturers  to  control  both  reactive  and 
nonreactive  HC  emissions.  In  addition,  EPA 
regulates  HC  at  two  separate  points:  In  tail 
pipe  exhaust  and  the  evaporative  losses 
from  the  fuel  system. 

Motor  vehicle  manufacturers  support  a 
consolidated,  reactive  HC  only  standard  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  rational  and  flexible 
approach  to  HC  control.  The  impact  of  this 
new  HC  standard  would  result  in  no  net 
change  in  stringency  from  that  of  the 
present  standards. 

Furthermore,  while  NO.  emissions  are 
participants  in  ozone  (smog)  formation, 
along  with  hydrocarbons  and  sunlight,  their 
role  appears  ambiguous  at  low  levels  of  con- 
trol—at times  promoting  while  at  other 
times  inhibiting  ozone  generation.  Continu- 
ation of  the  2.0  g/m  auto  standard  outside 
California  (which  sets  its  own  standards) 
would  provide  effective  mobile  source  NO. 
control  and  significant  consumer  savings. 
California's  unique  air  quality  requirements 
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can  still  be  addressed  through  Its  waiver 
provisions  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Assertion:  A  CO  Standard  of  7.0  g/m  Will 
Adversely  Affect  Health. 

Comment:  According  to  the  final  report  of 
the  National  CoDunission  on  Air  Quality: 
"Based  on  .  .  .  Commission  studies,  if  the 
exhaust  emission  standard  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide were  changed  from  3.4  grams  per  mile 
to  7.0  grams  per  mile,  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  projected  attainment  status 
of  areas  of  the  country  bi  1990.  Los  Angeles 
and  one  area  of  Denver  would  exceed  the 
standard  according  to  Commission  projec- 
tions; according  to  EPA  projections,  Denver 
would  meet  the  standard.  There  will  be  no 
effects  from  relaxation  of  the  standard  In 
Los  Angeles  because  the  California  standard 
is  presently  7.0  grams  per  mile;  the  state  of 
California  made  the  determination  that  the 
more  stringent  standard  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  public  health." » 

According  to  recent  EPA  testimony:  "We 
are  In  the  process  of  looking  at  the  [Nation- 
al Ambient  Air  Quality]  carbon  monoxide 
standard.  The  standard  Is  tied  to  trying  to 
protect  against  defects  In  the  oxygen-carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  blood.  There  is  no  effect 
on  the  health  as  far  as  we  can  see.  We 
wouldn't  be  talking  about  relaxing  [emis- 
sion] standards  If  we  were  faced  with  the 
edge  of  human  health  considerations."  * 

Assertion:  A  CO  Standard  of  7.0  g/m  WUl 
Increase  the  Need  for  Inspection  and  Main- 
tenance Programs. 

Conunent:  According  to  EPA  testimony: 
"The  selection  of  the  standard  level  isn't 
going  to  affect  the  need  for  inspection  and 
maintenance,  since  the  fleet  average  emis- 
sions of  CO  will  be  the  same  for  either 
standard;  26.3  and  the  26.6  [g/m]  are  at  a 
level  where  we  can't  distinguish  between 
the  two.  They  are  virtually  the  same.  The 
question,  then,  becomes  whether  I/M  is 
needed,  independent  of  the  level  of  those 
standards."  ^ 

Assertion:  Motor  Vehicle  Sulfur  Oxide 
and  Nitrogen  Oxide  Emissions  Significantly 
Contribute  to  Acid  Rain. 

Conunent:  The  main  constituent  of  acid 
rain  In  areas  of  concern  (Northeastern  U.S.) 
is  sulfuric  acid. 

According  to  latest  EPA  estimates,  •  high- 
way vehicles  account  for  less  than  2  percent 
of  total  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from  man- 
made  sources  nationwide. 

Nitric  acid  accounts  for  about  30  percent 
of  the  acid  in  acid  rain  in  the  Northeastern 
U.S.  Since  passenger  cars  account  for  about 
15  percent  of  total  NO,  emissions,  they  at 
most  might  account  for  5  percent  of  the 
nitric  acid  contribution  to  acid  rain  on  a  na- 
tional average  basis. 
E3>A  has  estimated  that: 
".  .  .  In  1995  the  difference  in  total  NO. 
emissions  between  1.0  and  2.0  gram/mile 
standard  is  projected  ...  to  represent  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  precursor  emis- 
sions." 

"The  potential  impact  of  increased  emis- 
sions between  the  two  standards  is  probably 
even  smaller  than  1  percent,  for  several  rea- 
sons. Automobiles  emit  NO.  near  ground 
level,  and  over  large  geographic  areas.  Thus, 
these  emissions  are  less  prone  to  be  trans- 
ported over  great  distances  than  are  emis- 
sions from  very  taU  stacks  .  .  . 


'U.8.EJ»Jl.,  "Trends  in  the  Quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's Air— A  Report  to  the  People. '  October.  1980, 
P.». 


■Testimony  before  House  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  September  23,  1981. 
hearing  transcript,  p.  99. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 

■•D.8.E.P.A..  "National  Air  Pollution  Emission  Es- 
timates 1970-79,"  Blarch  1981.  p.  10. 


•National  Commission  on  Air  Quality.  "To 
Breathe  Oean  Air."  March  1981.  p.  128. 

•  Hearing  transcript,  op.  clt..  p.  109. 

^  Hearing  transcript,  op.  clt.,  p.  104. 

•"National  Air  Pollutant  Emission  Estimates." 
op.  clt..  p.  6. 
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.  .  relaxing  the  NO.  emission  standard 
for  automobiles  to  2.0  gram/mile  will  not 
contribute  significantly  to  acid  deposition. 
This  appears  to  be  particularly  true  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  where  sulfur 
oxides  play  a  dominant  role  In  acid  deposi- 
tion. Nitrates  are  believed  to  contribute  rel- 
atively more  to  the  acid  deposition  problem 
in  the  western  states  than  in  the  east.  Al- 
though still  small,  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed relaxation  may  be  somewhat  higher 
in  the  western  states  except  California 
where  a  more  stringent  NO.  standard  is  in 
effect."  • 

Assertion:  Proposed  adjustments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  supported  by  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturers  because  they  claim:  the 
Act  Is  killing  the  auto  industry;  pollution 
control  requirements  are  stopping  the  in- 
dustry's ability  to  raise  capital;  and  the 
technology  to  meet  the  current  standards 
for  gasoline  powered  automobiles  is  unavail- 
able. 

Comment:  Domestic  mAtor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers do  not  base  their  support  for  ad- 
justments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  on  any  of 
the  above  alleged  claims. 

Their  case  is  based  on  the  following: 

A  growing  body  of  air  quality  data  and 
projections  Indicating  that  requirements  to 
control  the  last  fraction  of  vehicle  emissions 
presently  mandated  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
are  not  needed  to  improve  air  quality  and 
protect  public  health;  and  that 

Such  requirements  impose  substantial  and 
disproportionate  costs  without  discernible 
benefits. 

According  to  EPA  estimates,  "•  the  cost  of 
tightening  the  CO  standard  from  15.0  g/m 
to  7.0  was  $8  per  ton  of  CO  removed,  but 
the  cost  of  going  from  7.0  to  3.4  g/m  is  $71 
per  ton.  The  case  for  revising  the  NO. 
standard  is  even  more  dramatic:  the  cost  p>er 
ton  of  NO.  removed  at  2.0  g/m  was  $57 
while  the  cost  to  reach  the  1.0  standard  is 
$656  per  ton. 

The  consumer  must  pay  these  sharply  es- 
calating costs  but  in  turn  receives  little  or 
no  air  quality  benefit. 

The  technology  has  Indeed  been  demon- 
strated for  meeting  the  1981  statutory 
standards.  If  it  must  be  used  sometime  in 
the  future,  it  can  be.  It  just  is  not  needed 
now. 

Assertion:  The  Auto-Makers  Claim  That 
Pollution  Controls  Hurt  Their  Competition 
With  Foreign  Manufacturers.  ...  In  Japan, 
Emission  Standards  are  Equal  to,  or  Stricter 
Than,  the  American  Ones. 

Comment:  Both  imported  and  domestic 
vehicles  are  required  to  meet  the  same  U.S. 
standards. 

U.S.  auto  standards  are  the  most  stringent 
in  the  world,  bar  none.  Because  of  differ- 
ences in  test  procedures.  EPA  several  years 
ago  concluded  that  Japanese  standards  of 
0.4  HC/  3.4  CO/  0.4  NO.  "are  not  more 
stringent  for  NO,,  and  ...  are  substantially 
less  stringent  for  HC  and  CO"  than  U.S. 
standards  of  .41  HC/  3.4  CO/  1.0  NO.  " 
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standards  in  European  countries  are  pres- 
ently set  at  levels  less  stringent  than  1975 
U.S.  standards  and  do  not  require  catalyst 
tectinology  and  unleaded  gasoline. 

Canadian  standards  are  less  stringent 
than  American,  but  require  emission  control 
hardware  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  1979 
U.S.  standards  (which  required  the  use  of 
catalysts  on  most  U.S.  cars).* 


'Letter  from  Walter  C.  Barber.  Director,  Office 
of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Standards,  U.S.E.P.A. 
to  Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman.  Chairman.  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environment,  dated 
October  5.  1981. 

"  Hearing  transcript,  op.  cit.,  p.  24-26. 

"U.S.E.P.A.  Office  of  Air  and  Waste  Manage- 
ment, "Compensation  of  the  Japanese  and  U.S. 
Automotive  Emission  Standards,"  Fact  sheet  25. 
undated. 


ANTIGUA  GAINS  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1  the  world  gained  a  new 
nation,  Antigua-Barbuda.  After  349 
years  of  British  control  these  small 
Caribbean  islands  have  become  inde- 
pendent. This  is  an  important  event, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  76,000  citizens  of  An- 
tigua-Barbuda on  their  independence. 

Earlier  this  year,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
Prime  Minister  Vere  Cornwall  Bird, 
who  can  fairly  be  called  the  father  of 
that  small  nation.  I  think  that  we 
were  all  impressed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  his  commitment  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  building  a  national  identi- 
ty without  the  long-standing  British 
presence.  The  United  States  and  the 
people  of  these  islands  have  a  long  tra- 
dition of  friendship  and  cooperation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  the  Antiguans  and  the  Barbu- 
dans  success  on  their  independence 
and  pledge  our  continued  friendship 
for  the  future.  I  also  think  that  my 
colleagues  may  find  Prime  Minister 
Bird's  independence  speech  of  inter- 
est. Below  is  a  brief  report  of  his  com- 
ments. 

Prime  Minister's  comments  follow: 

Prime  Minister  Bird,  in  a  brief  emotional 
address,  listed  unity,  dedication  and  hard 
work  as  the  principal  elements  for  future 
success.  They  could  together  make  it  a  land 
of  glory,  but  all  must  go  forth  together  and 
produce.  "We  are  free  this  night,"  said  the 
veteran  leader,  "but  freedom  cannot  exist 
without  responsibility.  What  we  do  now  is 
our  own  responsibility.  We  can  blame  no 
others.  The  freedom  now  won  after  centur- 
ies of  colonialism  must  be  protected  and 
safeguarded,"  he  declared.  "The  people  of 
this  new  nation— all  Antiguans  and  all  Bar- 
budians— must  ensure  that  they  never 
become  dependent  again.  Productivity  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  national  thrust 
.  .  ."  "We  must  commit  ourselves  to  work, 
and  to  work  hard."  said  the  prime  minister. 
"If  not.  we  shall  fall  to  new  masters."  "But 
this  country  has  not  struggled  long  and 
with  great  fortitude  merely  to  exchange  one 
master  for  another."  Mr.  Bird  identified 
economic  self-sufficiency  as  the  number  one 
priority  .  .  ."  "Go  forth  and  be  productive." 
he  told  the  huge  throng,  urging  national  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  value 
of  work.  This  was  the  "promised  land"  deliv- 
ered today,  and  it  was  for  the  people  of  An- 
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tlgua  and  Barbuda  now  to  "put  our  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel  and  our  hands  to  the 
plow."  The  promise  he  was  making  on  this 
historic  day  was  not  to  produce  manna  from 
heaven,  said  the  prime  minister,  it  was 
promise  that  "if  we  all  work  together,  we 
shall  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and  substain 
our  Independence  dignity."  "The  future 
calls  for  discipline  and  for  dedication. 

"There  is  no  ideal  more  noble,  no  task 
more  rev/ardlng.  than  to  work  for  your  own 
country's  development."  The  prime  minister 
made  it  clear  that  Antig^ua  and  Barbuda 
were  parting  from  Britain  without  bitter- 
ness. He  said:  "Tonight,  we  have  severed  the 
unbllical  cord  which  united  us  with  Britian 

•  •  •  Tonight,  we  are  a  nation  fully  formed 
and  we  can  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity In  the  world  to  which  we  have  deliv- 
ered. But  In  severing  the  final  constitutional 
tie  with  Britain,  we  must  not  act  like  a  petu- 
lant infant."  He  added:  "As  we  must  be 
practical  in  all  things,  so  we  must  be  practi- 
cal in  recognizing  that  we  cannot  blame 
today's  Britain  for  the  rule  of  yesterday's 
empire."  In  his  first  stieech  as  prime  minis- 
ter. Mr.  Bird  said  that  Antigua  was  a  multi- 
racial society  reborn.  Said  he:  "Our  forefa- 
thers were  Africans.  English,  Welsh.  Scots. 
Portuguese  and.  more  recently,  Lebanese 
and  Syrian."  He  added:  "tonight,  we  are  all 
reborn  Antiguans  and  Barbudans.  each  with 
a  role  to  play,  each  with  a  contribution  to 
make."  The  prime  minister  said  that  as  his 
country  op[>osed  racial  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice in  other  lands  "so  must  we  eradicate 
any  trace  of  it  in  our  society." 

Mr.  Bird  said  he  could  not  guarantee  that 
the  road  aheaid  would  be  easy.  "I  can  give  no 
assurance  that  if  you  sit  idle  then  (prosperi- 
ty) wiU  fall  In  your  lap  like  manna  from 
heaven,"  he  remarked.  "But  I  can  promise 
that  provided  we  all  work  together  *  *  •  We 
will  sustain  our  independence  with  dignity 
and  with  self-respect."  He  told  Antiguans 
and  Barbudans:  "Let  us  make  this  a  land  of 
glory."* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  can  no  longer  stand  back  and 
allow  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  Donald  J. 
Devine,  to  blame  the  current  mess  in 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits 
program  (FEHBP)  on  everyone  else  in 
this  town,  when  in  fact,  the  responsi- 
bility is  his,  and  his  alone. 

As  a  result  of  Director  Devine's  ac- 
tions^lover  2  million  Federal  employ- 
ees and  their  families  face  a  situation 
where  first,  their  health  insurance 
coverage  will  be  substantially  reduced; 
second,  their  health  insurance  premi- 
ums will  be  substantially  increased; 
and  third,  their  open  season,  the 
period  when  they  are  allowed  to 
switch  plans  or  options,  has  been  in- 
definitely canceled  only  3  days  before 
it  was  scheduled  to  begin.  The  situa- 
tion is  unprecedented  and  it  is  tragic. 
Who  caused  it? 
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First.  Director  Devine  blamed  his 
staff.  On  September  11.  1981.  after  he 
had  ordered  the  120  health  carriers  in 
the  program  to  submit  new  plans  re- 
ducing benefits  by  6  percent,  he 
stated: 

In  addition  to  underestimating  the  effects 
of  inflation,  OPM  seriously  underpriced 
most  of  the  FEHB  plans  in  1980  and  1981. 

So  he  appointed  a  new  Associate  Di- 
rector to  head  the  program.  When  the 
plans  had  complied,  he  decided  to 
order  a  second  round  of  benefit  reduc- 
tions in  October.  At  this  point,  some  of 
the  carriers  challenged  this  second 
round  of  Devine's  directed  cuts  in 
court,  and  a  Federal  district  court 
agreed  the  Director  had  abused  his 
discretion. 

So  now  the  Director  had  some  new 
fall  guys— the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress. On  October  30  he  stated  that 
the  court  had  "usurped  fundamental 
authority  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  legislature."  According  to 
the  Director,  the  lienef it  reductions  he 
had  ordered  were  necessary  to  stay 
within  "congressionally  mandated 
budget  constraints."  The  court  deci- 
sion could  "require  OPM  to  spend 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  more  on 
the  program  than  Congress  provided 
under  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981."  Nonsense.  Funds  for  FEHBP 
have  not  yet  been  appropriated,  and 
there  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the 
"Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981" 
relating  to.  or  imposing  restraints  on, 
that  program. 

Now,  with  criticism  of  the  Director's 
handling  of  the  program  building,  he 
has  decided  his  problems  are  the  fault 
of  the  previous  administration.  In  a 
November  9  statement  concerning  the 
benefit,  cuts  he  claims  "these  cuts  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  budget- 
ary constraints  ordered  by  this  admin- 
istration: the  benefit  cuts  were  neces- 
sary to  live  within  the  budget  level  set 
by  the  previous  administration,  a 
budget  level  which  has  not  been 
changed." 

Here  are  the  facts: 

It  Is  true  the  Carter  administration 
budget  imderestimated  the  premium 
increase  now  Icnown  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  FEHBP  benefits  at  last  year's 
level.  These  were  actuarial  estimates 
made  over  a  year  ago  by  career  civil 
servants,  not  political  appointees.  In- 
flation, utilization,  and  the  number  of 
program  participants  were  aU  underes- 
timated. When  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration submitted  its  budget  revisions 
this  spring,  it  proposed  no  change  in 
the  amounts  recommended  by  the  pre- 
vious administration.  Thus,  the  budget 
recommendations  now  before  the  Con- 
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gress  are  those  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration.   

The  House  has  approved  FEHBP 
funds  for  OPM  in  the  amoimt  request- 
ed by  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  the  same.  These  amounts  may  be 
inadequate,  but  they  are  only  a  part  of 
the  Government  funds  used  for  the 
program.  The  Government's  contribu- 
tion for  health  benefits  for  active  em- 
ployees—roughly 60  percent  of  premi- 
um—is paid  from  each  agency's  appro- 
priation for  salaries  and  expenses.  No 
specific  amoimts  are  appropriated  to 
the  agencies  for  these  payments.  If 
the  premiums  go  up  more  than  expect- 
ed, each  agency  must  absorb  the  in- 
crease within  its  existing  budget.  This 
has  happened  before.  No  additional 
appropriation  is  needed. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  OPM  for  the  program.  Direc- 
tor Devine  could  have  asked  Congress, 
and  still  can  ask  Congress,  to  increase 
the  amount  to  make  up  the  estimating 
error.  He  didn't.  Instead,  he  chose  a 
course  of  arbitrary  action  which  has 
thrown  the  program  into  turmoil. 

It  appears  Director  Devine  is  a  true 
believer  in,  and  a  blind  follower  of.  the 
Stockman  school  of  cut,  cut,  cut- 
whatever  the  cost.  He  seized  upon  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  Government 
outlays  for  health  insurance  premiums 
by  ordering  arbitrary  benefit  reduc- 
tions which  diminish  the  value  of  the 
program  to  employees  and  jeopardize 
the  financial  positions  of  many  carri- 
ers. It  is  employees  and  carriers  who 
pay  the  cost.  It  is  Director  Devine's  ac- 
tions which  have  caused  the  problem 
we  now  face.  The  responsibility  is  his 
alone.* 


WASHINGTON  POST  ENDORSES 
NATURAL  GAS  DECONTROL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
national  energy  policy  should  be  a 
prime  component  of  our  effort  to  fash- 
ion an  economic  recovery  program  for 
the  Nation.  Providing  the  proper  in- 
centives for  economic  growth  through 
tax  and  budget  cuts  is  a  necessary,  but 
by  no  means  a  sufficient,  step.  Ulti- 
mately, economic  growth  will  require 
access  to,  and  the  efficient  use  of. 
energy  resources. 

The  most  important  single  step  that 
the  97th  Congress  could  take  to  im- 
prove our  national  energy  policy 
would  be  to  decontrol  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  While  the  issue  is  complex. 
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the  bottomline  is  that  decontrol  would 
foster  both  conservation  and  produc- 
tion of  an  important  fossil  fuel. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  postponed  action  on  decon- 
trol proposals.  The  lead  editorial  of 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  5, 
1981,  is  entitled,  "The  Retreat  from 
the  Free  Market."  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  Post's  argu- 
ments in  support  of  natural  gas  decon- 
trol. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  November  5, 

1981.] 

The  Retrxat  From  thk  Free  Market 

The  free  market  is  all  the  energy  policy 
that  this  country  needs,  the  administration 
repeatedly  says.  But  reality  keeps  awkward- 
ly intruding.  The  latest  example  is  the  deci- 
sion at  the  White  House  to  postpone  any  at- 
tempt to  take  price  controls  off  natural  gas. 
That's  a  pity,  for  natural  gas  production  is 
one  area  of  energy  policy  In  which  a  free 
market  would  work  most  usefully. 

The  rhetoric  has  been  admirable.  Last 
week  Secretary  of  Energy  James  B.  Edwards 
was  in  New  York,  enthusiastically  explain- 
ing to  an  audience  of  skeptical  utility  man- 
agers the  great  things  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration tias  In  mind  for  the  electric 
power  industry.  Among  other  things,  he 
said,  "We  have  to  deregulate  natural  gas,  as 
we  did  oil  earlier  this  year,  to  create  a  free 
market  In  energy.  .  .  ." 

MeanwhUe,  back  at  the  White  House, 
things  were  sliding  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  President  and  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  have  now  decided  not  to  do 
anything  about  deregulation  legislation  this 
year.  As  a  practical  matter,  in  view  of  the 
1982  elections,  that  means  next  year  as  well. 

The  reasons  for  deregulating  gas  prices 
are  as  valid  as  ever.  It's  grotesque  to  keep 
gas  cheaper  than  oil,  and  only  encourages 
waste.  The  administration's  reason  for  back- 
ing off  is,  apparently,  only  to  avoid  another 
messy  and  uncertain  wrestling  match  in 
Congress.  The  congressional  leaders  have 
told  Mr.  Reagan  that  he  can't  get  deregula- 
tion without  a  tax  on  the  sharply  rising  re- 
turns to  the  producers.  But  Mr.  Reagan  has 
promised  the  producers  that  he  would  veto 
a  tax.  That  pledge  could  no  doubt  be  forgiv- 
en, if  anyone  in  the  administration  wanted 
to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  show  the 
less  sophisticated  elements  of  the  gas  indus- 
try where  its  real  financial  interests  lie.  But 
that's  more  time  and  trouble  than  the 
Wtiite  House  evidently  cares  to  invest  in  an 
issue  that  also  sets  the  various  regions  of 
the  country,  and  economic  interests,  fiercely 
against  one  another.  The  administration, 
struggling  to  retain  some  degree  of  control 
over  its  economic  program,  is  not  Interested 
in  launching  a  bUI  that  it  considers  an  ex- 
pensive and  exhausting  diversion. 

That's  another  pity,  for  a  stiff  tax  on  de- 
regulated gas— similar  to  the  present  wind- 
fall tax  on  oil— could  raise  perhaps  $20  bil- 
lion a  year.  That's  the  kind  of  new  revenue 
that  the  administration  now  urgently  needs. 
Freeing  the  price  of  gas,  and  taxing  it,  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  fiddling  aroimd  with 
nuisance  taxes  on  beer  and  telephone  calls.* 
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(LegislaUve  day  of  Monday.  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thubmond)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLJ3..  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

It  is  good  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
to  sing  praises  to  Thy  name.  O  Most 
High.— Psaim  92:  1.2. 

Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  lord  of  hosts; 
the  whole  Earth  is  full  of  His  glory.— 
Isaiah  6:  3. 

Gracious  God.  help  us  to  realize  that 
we  need  to  worship  Thee,  that  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  true  humanness.  Help  us  to 
see  that  in  denying  Thee,  we  deny  our- 
selves. In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul: 

Though  they  knew  God,  they  did  not 
honor  Him  as  God.  or  give  thanks  to 
Him,  and  they  became  futile  in  their 
thinking  and  their  senseless  miTids  were 
darkened.  Claiming  to  be  toise,  they  be- 
came fools. — ^Roman  1 :  2,  22. 

Thou  dost  not  need  our  worship,  O 
God,  but  we  need  to  worship.  Thou  dost 
not  lose  Thy  glory  when  we  fail  to  honor 
Thee,  but  we  devalue  our  humanity.  For- 
give us  Lord  for  the  idolatry  which  ex- 
alts man  as  God  and  worships  the  crea- 
ture rather  than  the  Creator. 

Receive  our  gratitude  for  Thy  for- 
bearance, grace  and  love.  In  the  name 
of  Thy  Son,  our  Saviour,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WALKING 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
mands of  this  week  should  by  now  be 
well  known;  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  long  hours  will  turn  into  long  days, 
and  hopefully  decisiveness  will  be  buoyed 
by  necessity. 

But  in  the  prolog  of  legislative  lo- 
gistics, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
digress  for  a  moment  and  subsimie 
"Walking,"  a  poem  by  Gregory  Orr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Wauoxo 

Out  here  In  the  chlU  air, 
the  fabric  of  each  breath 
unravels.  We  walk  in  tractor 
ruts  where  frozen  mud  studded 
with  ice  crystal  makes, 
under  our  boots,  a  sound 
from  my  cbildbood:  crunch 
of  sugar  lump  in  a  horse's  Jaw; 
its  warm  muzEle 
works  across  my  palm 
which  is  rigid  with  a  held-back 
giggle  of  fear  and  pleasure. 

Sweetcake.  our  cat,  scoots  past 
then  flops  on  her  side  and  waits 
in  a  clump  of 'broom-sage 
colored  the  came  limiinous 
orange  as  her  own  left  haunch. 
We  laugh  to  think  we  love  so  much 
this  dumb  bimdle  of  fluff. 
Back  in  the  cottage,  imder  thick 
quUts,  our  bed's  still  warm. 


MISS    D'AMATO    SHOWERED    WITH 
PRAISE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  D'Amato,  is  one  proud  papa  to- 
day. It  seems  that  his  19-year-old  daugh- 
ter Lisa,  stepped  into  the  shower  in  the 
most  notorious  manner  since  Janet 
Leigh  in  "Psycho."  and  has  emerged  a 
wond  recordh3.der  for  time  spent  in  a 
shower. 

I  will  refrain  from  making  the  easy, 
cheap  remarks  that  such  news  might 
well  inspire. 

I  will  not  say,  for  example,  that  Miss 
D'Amato  will  henceforth  l>e  not  only 
showered  with  fame  but  famed  for  her 
shower. 

I  will  not  say  that  Miss  D'Amato,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  anyone  I  know,  has 
"cleaned  up  her  act." 

But  121  hours  and  1  minute  non- 
stop is  no  small  drop  in  the  bucket,  and 
before  we  all  break  into  a  chorus  of 
"Singing  In  The  Bain,"  I  want  to  extend 
the  Senate's  congratulations  to  Lisa  and 
her  local  water  authority. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  recognition  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 
there  l>e  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  extend  beyond  20  minutes  in  length 


in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 

more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  resume  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  4169? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is 
automatic  and  it  requires  no  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HART 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  imder  special  order  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  be  recognized  on  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  and  the 
recognition  of  two  Senators  on  special 
orders  and  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  as  provided  for,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
4169,  the  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
appropriations  bill,  and  will  continue  de- 
bate and  disposition  of  that  measure 
until  the  hour  of  3:30  pjn.  when,  imder 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  temporarily  lay  aside  H.R.  4169  and 
proceed  in  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  C.  Everett  Koop  to  be 
Surpeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

TTiere  is  a  1-hour  time  limitation  on 
debate  on  that  nomination  to  be  equally 
divided.  At  the  end  of  that  period  a  vote 
will  occur  on  the  Koop  non.  lation.  The 
Senate  will  then  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion and  resume  consideration  of  H.R. 
4169. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  other  mat- 
ters that  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  course 
of  the  day  by  unanimous  consent,  and  I 
will  have  further  announcements  as  the 
time  grows  nearer. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  LATE  SESSIONS 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated last  Friday,  there  is  the  possibility 
at  least  of  late  sessions  every  day  this 
week,  and  there  is  also  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility of  a  weekend  session,  certainly 
a  Satur(iay  session,  assuming  tliat  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  action  on 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserdons  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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a  continuing  resolution  and  measures 
in  respect  thereto.  Senators  should  malce 
their  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


SCHEDULE  OP  TAPE  RECORDING 
VIEWINGS  IN  THE  MATTER  OP 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution to  expel  Senator  Williams.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  204,  has  been  scheduled 
for  floor  action  on  December  3. 

In  response  to  requests  for  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  hear  and  view  tape 
recordings  received  in  evidence  during 
the  Ethics  Committee  hearings,  Senator 
Heflin  and  I  have  scheduled  four  more 
presentations.  These  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  19,  1981,  and  on 
Tuesday,  November  24,  1981. 

There  will  be  identical  presentations 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each 
of  those  days:  The  morning  presenta- 
tions will  be  from  9:15  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 
and  the  afternoon  presentations  from 
2:15  to  5:45  p.m.  The  sessions  will  be 
held  in  room  457,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  the  same  room  as  they  were 
held  before.  Because  of  a  number  of  re- 
quests, one  staff  person  for  each  Sena- 
tor will  be  permitted  to  attend  the  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Senate 
identification  should  be  displayed  to  the 
person  on  duty  at  the  door.  Any  ques- 
tions concerning  these  sessions  may  be 
directed  to  staff  counsel,  Donald  Sand- 
ers, at  4-2018. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
Senate  has  already  attended  taping 
presentations  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Senator  Heflin  and  I  urge  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate  to  take  advantage 
of  one  of  these  final  opportunities  before 
December  3. 

There  is  an  extensive  record  in  this 
case.  All  materials  printed  by  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  committee  report. 
No.  97-187,  and  the  briefs  of  Senator 
Williams'  attorneys,  have  teen  sent  to 
each  Member's  office  in  order  to  help  you 
in  making  a  careful  and  informed  judg- 
ment. As  you  make  use  of  this  data  in 
preparing  for  this  very  important  mat- 
ter, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  Sena- 
tor Heflin  or  myself  if  you  wish  further 
assistance.  Committee  staff  and  special 
counsel  will  also  be  available,  at  your 
request,  to  answer  any  questions. 

In  fairness  to  Senator  Williams,  he 
has  written  Members  two  Dear  Colleague 
letters  in  which  he  has  made  available 
his  counsel  to  respond  to  requests  or  in- 
terpretations for  Members. 

I  think  as  we  approach  this  rather 
historic  and  solemn  occasion  that  it  be- 
hooves Members  of  the  Senate  to,  in  the 
Interest  of  fairness,  the  interest  of  the 
public's  interest  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  itself,  to  operate  from  the  stand- 
point of  as  full  information  and  full 


credibility  to  the  judgment  process  they 
are  going  to  make  as  is  possible. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  time 
from  what  is  already  a  busy  schedule 
and  to  read  the  record  of  the  hearings 
and  to  view  those  tape-recorded  pres- 
entations and  contact  counsel  on  both 
sides  to  interpret  data  as  they  see  fit. 
But  it  is  fair  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  has  done  such  an  extraordinarily 
good  and  impartial  job  under  tiding 
circumstances. 

I  must  remark  that  the  Senator  frcHn 
Wyoming  has — as  many  other  Senators 
have,  but  he  especially  has — the  double 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  matters  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  which  are  largely 
done,  and  properly  done,  behind  closed 
doors,  in  a  most  confidential  and  dis- 
crete way,  and  sfll  attend  to  his  regular 
legislative  duties  and  to  his  responsibil- 
ities to  represent,  as  he  does  so  ably,  the 
people  of  his  State. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  owes  him  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  vice  chairman.  Senator 
Heflin,  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  be- 
cause while  all  of  us  are  very  busy,  the 
chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee  have  the  most  difficult 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time 
or  yield  whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing to  the  dist  nguished  minority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  his  time  to  me.  How 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES) .  The  Senator  has  13  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 


DIRECTOR  STOCKMAN'S  BELATED 
CANDOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  city  of  Washington  has  become  blase 
to  shocking  revelations  from  Govern- 
ment officials.  But  even  this  blase  city  is 
still  reeling  at  the  cynicism  displayed  by 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman's  com- 
ments as  reported  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  In  an  era  in  which  the  public 
grows  increasingly  disenchanted  with 
our  public  institutions,  Mr.  Stockman's 
admissions  that  the  administration  has 
been  intentionally  fooling  the  American 
people  about  its  economic  program  are 
particularly  disheartening. 

He  spoke  the  truth,  but  he  spoke  the 
truth  to  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  He  did  not  speak  the  truth 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  nor 
did  he  speak  the  truth  to  the  American 
people. 

But  the  issue  is  not  simply  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Stockman  has  been  so  discred- 


ited as  to  severely  limit  his  utility  as  an 
administration  spokesman.  The  larger 
issue  is  that,  with  his  indiscreet  candor, 
Mr.  Stockman  has  totally  discredited  the 
administration's  so-called  economic  re- 
covery plan. 

Many  of  us  have  said  for  some  time 
that  the  so-called  economic  recovery 
plan  was  a  thinly  veiled  effort  to  trans- 
fer wealth  from  the  middle  class  to  the 
wealthy  in  America.  Many  of  us  have 
said  for  some  time  that  the  program  was 
internally  flawed,  based  on  phony  num- 
bers, and  a  major  economic  gamble  with 
the  only  economy  we  have. 

Now,  Mr.  Stockman  has  told  the  world 
that  he  agrees  with  much  of  this  analysis. 
As  our  econcwny  careens  into  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  deep  recession,  it  becomes 
ever  more  clear  that  the  administration  s 
economic  game  plan  cannot  bring  about 
vigorous  economic  growth  and,  therefore, 
that  this  game  plan  must  be  dramati- 
cally revised.  Therefore,  it  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  at  this  critical 
time  the  domestic  policy  apparatus  of 
the  administration  now  seems  to  reflect 
the  same  disarray,  doubt,  and  confused 
leadership  that  has  characterized  the 
foreign  policy  appwiratus  for  some  time. 

OMB  Director  Stockman's  comments 
show  his  remarkable  understanding  of 
the  consequences  which  are  flowing  from 
his  budget  and  tax  programs.  He  was 
forthright  in  his  conversations  with  Mr. 
Greider  although  not  with  the  public — 
in  assessing  the  internal  failures  of  the 
administration's  fiscal  policies. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  millions  of  working  men 
and  women  and  our  Nation's  elderly  citi- 
zens were  not  told  earlier  that  the  sacri- 
fices they  were  asked  to  endure  would 
be  in  vain.  Mr.  Stockman  has  now  told 
them:  "We  have  a  [budget]  gap  which 
wo  couldn't  fill  even  with  all  these  budg- 
et cuts  •  •  '."  Why  cDU'.d  he  have  not 
made  this  clear  before  the  cuts  were 
made? 

Mr.  Stockman  told  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  this  past  May 
that  if  social  security  cuts  were  not 
made,  "the  most  devastating  bank- 
ruptcy in  history  will  occur  on  or  about 
November  3,  1982."  He  paints  a  far  dif- 
ferent picture  in  this  article,  admitting 
that  the  social  security  cuts  were  made 
to  satisfy  "  •  •  •  the  here-and-now  of 
budget  requirements."  This  was  a  cruel 
and  unnecessary  misrepresentation  that 
distressed  many  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  cut  from 
housing  programs  at  a  time  when  the 
housing  sales  are  at  near  depression 
levels.  Employment  programs  have  been 
ended  at  a  time  when  8.5  million  people 
are  out  of  work.  School  lunches  and 
child  nutrition  programs  have  been 
slashed!  and  student  loans  are  drying 
up.  The  most  tragic  aspect  of  these  cuts 
is  that  they  were  made  with  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason.  Mr.  Stockman  has 
now  conceded  that,  "none  of  us  really 
understands  what's  going  on  with  all 
these  numbers."  Why  did  he  not  say 
that  to  the  American  people  and  to  Con- 
gress before? 
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The  administration  sold  its  budget 
and  tax  cuts  using  economic  assump- 
tions and  budget  projections  which  were 
woven  from  whole  cloth.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  reports  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man's reaction  to  early  economic  fore- 
casts of  unprecedented  Federal  deficits 
was  to  change  the  computer  program 

by  contriving  a swift  decline  in 

prices  and  interest  rates  *  *  *  [andl  a 
dramatic  surge  in  the  nation's  produc- 
tivity." All  the  time,  Mr.  Stockman  un- 
derstood that,  "You  don't  stop  inflation 
without  some  kind  of  dislocation.  You 
dont  stop  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply in  a  three-trillion-dollar  economy 
without  some  kind  of  dislocation.  The 
supply-siders  have  gone  too  far."  Why 
did  he  not  reveal  this  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Congress  before  the 
program  was  enacted? 

The  administration  was  no  more  hon- 
est about  the  tax  cuts  than  about  the 
budget  cuts.  Democrats  warned  repeat- 
edly that  the  proposed  tax  cuts  were  a 
total  surrender  to  big  business  and  the 
wealthy.  As  Mr.  Stockman  has  now  ad- 
mitted,    the     plan     was reaUy 

'trickle  down." " 

The  supply-side  rhetoric  was  added  for 
political  consumption.  Mr.  Stockman  said 
the  administration  disguised  the  tax  cuts 
as  supply  side  because.  "It's  kind  of  hard 
to  sell  'trickle  down,'  so  the  supply-side 
formula  was  the  only  way  to  get  a  tax 
policy  that  was  really  'trickle  down.'  " 

It  does  not  surprise  anyone  that  trickle 
down  is  hard  to  sell.  Any  program  that 
gives  money  to  the  wealthy  in  the  hope 
that  some  relief  will  eventually  drip  down 
to  the  middle  classes  should  be  hard  to 
sell.  But,  because  of  the  ideological  face- 
lift, we  now  have  the  trickle-down  theory 
embodied  in  the  tax  cuts  passed  this 
summer. 

Since  the  truth  about  tax  and  budget 
cuts  has  now  been  told,  it  is  time  to  bring 
reality  back  to  the  fantasy  land  of 
supply-side  economics  which  has  brought 
on  our  current  recession. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  asking  the 
administration  to  come  forth  with  a  real- 
istic and  full  accounting  of  its  fiscal  pol- 
icy. I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1787,  and 
offered  an  amendment,  which  require 
Mr.  Stockman  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete accounting  of  his  budget  and  tax 
plans.  When  I  offered  my  amendment  re- 
quiring that  the  administration  produce 
the  specific  details  of  budget  cuts  and  tax 
increases  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget,  it  was  defeated  on  a  straight 
party-line  vote. 

One  revelation  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
article  that  did  not  come  as  a  surprise 
is  that  the  numbers  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  games  did  not  add  up.  Mr. 
Stockman  tried  to  disguise  this  phony 
budget  by  emnloying  a  magic  asterisk,  as 
he  called  it.  This  asterisk  stood  for  im- 
identifled  cuts — the  unidentified  cuts 
that  I  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  fiush 
out  through  these  past  months. 

This  is  the  time  to  recognize  that  no 
hocus-pocus,  whether  it  be  "magic  as- 
terisks" or  voodoo  economics,  will  put 
the  economy  back  on  a  road  to  economic 


recovery.  The  American  people  should 
be  told  the  truth.  Now  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man has  admitted  that  his  budget  Is 
phony,  I  hope  that  the  majority  will  not 
continue  to  stonewall  my  efforts  to  get 
the  administration  to  provide  us  with 
a  believable  plan  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  administration  plan  has  brought 
us  no  economic  relief.  Inflation  is  higher 
now  than  it  was  in  January,  14.8  percent 
compared  to  9.1  percent  then.  Unem- 
ployment has  shot  up  to  8.0  percent  from 
the  7.4  percent  rate  in  January.  Mort- 
gage rates  are  more  than  3  points  higher 
now,  18.3  percent  compared  to  a  15.15 
percent  rate  when  the  administration 
took  office. 

To  top  it  all  off,  our  real  GNP  has 
dropped  by  $8  billion  between  the  first 
and  third  quarters  of  this  year.  Retail 
sales  in  October  dropped  1.5  percent.  All 
indications  are  that  the  recession  Is 
growing  deeper  each  day. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  act  decisively.  It  is  time  for 
the  administration  to  abandon  its  dis- 
credited fiscal  plan  and  to  send  Congress 
a  realistic  plan  to  bring  down  the  bal- 
looning deficits.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  abandon  its  bankrupt 
tight  money  policy.  It  is  time  to  get  our 
Nation's  citizens  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Stockman  has  shown  a  great 
ability  to  focus  the  clear  light  of  reality 
on  his  past  failures.  I  am  sure  he  can 
shine  this  same  Ught  on  our  economic 
future.  I  hope  the  administration's  next 
budget  proposals  reflect  this  clear  light 
and  not  the  diffuse  cloud  of  blue  smoke 
that  has  obscured  the  economic  horizon 
so  far  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  special 
report  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee  entitled  "The 
World  According  to  Stockman"  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record.  This  spe- 
cial report  highlights  the  very  lengthy 
Atlantic  Monthly  article.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Stockman  Confessional"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  No- 
vember 12,  1981,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

follows: 

(Special  Report] 

Thb  World  Accobding  to  Stockmak 

This  report  contains  the  most  Important 
excerpts  and  quotations  from  the  article  en- 
titled, "The  Education  of  David  Stockman," 
which  appears  in  the  December,  1981  Issue 
of  Atlantic  Monthy. 

It  is  a  surprising  summary,  and  analysis,  of 
Reaganomics  by  Director  Stockman,  who  was 
the  principal  architect  of  that  plan. 

The  full  text  of  this  article  was  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  10th, 
by  Senator  Hart.  The  reprint  begins  on  page 
27125 

These  excerpts  are  grouped  under  several 
headings,  and  are  Intended  to  be  a  useful 
condensation  of  the  lengthy  article. 

ECONOMIC  FORECASTING   METHODS  UNDER 
REAGANOMICS 

Greider.  In  early  January  ...  an  OMB 
computer,  programmed  as  a  model  of  the 
nation's  economic  behavior,  was  Instructed 
to  estimate  the  impact  of  Reagan's  program 


on  the  federal  budget.  It  predicted  that  if  the 
new  President  went  ahead  with  his  promised 
three  year  tax  reduction  and  his  increase  in 
defense  spending,  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  be  laced  with  a  series  of  federal  def- 
icits without  precedent  in  peacetime — rang- 
ing from  $82  bUlton  in  1982  to  $116  billion  in 
1984.  Even  Stockman  blinked. 

Stockman  set  about  doing  two  things. 
First,  he  changed  the  OMB  computer. .  .  .  in- 
stead of  continuing  double-digit  inflation, 
the  new  computer  model  assumed  a  swift 
decline  in  orices  and  Interest  rates.  Instead  of 
the  continuing  pattern  of  slow  economic 
growth,  the  new  model  was  based  on  a 
dramatic  surge  in  the  nation's  produc- 
tivity. .  .  .  Second.  Stockman  used  the  ap- 
palling deficit  projections  as  a  valuable  talk- 
ing point  in  the  policy  discussions  that  were 
underway  with  the  President  and  his  prin- 
cipal advisers. 

Stockman.  (The  financial  markets  are) 
concerned  about  the  out  year  budget  po«- 
ture.  not  about  the  near  term  economic  sit- 
uation. The  (Henry)  Kaufmans  don't  dis- 
pute our  diagnosis  at  all.  They  dispute  our 
remedy.  They  don't  think  it  adds  up.  ...  I 
take  the  performance  of  the  bond  market 
deadly  seriously.  I  think  It's  the  best  meas- 
ure there  Is  ...  it  means  we're  going  to  have 
to  make  changes.  .  .  I  wouldn't  say  we  are 
losing.  We're  stlU  not  winning. 

THE  BTn>GST  CtJTS 

Oreider.  Two  weeks  after  selling  Congress 
on  the  biggest  package  of  budget  reductions 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  Stockman 
was  willing  to  dismiss  the  accomplishment 
as  less  significant  than  the  participants  real- 
ized. ...  He  knew  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion numbers  were  an  exaggeration.  The  to- 
tal of  $35  billion  was  less  than  it  seemed,  be- 
cause the  "cuts"  were  from  an  imaginary 
number — hypothetical  projections  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  on  where  spend- 
ing would  go  if  nothing  changed  in  policy  or 
economic  activity.  Stockman  knew  that  the 
CBO  base  was  a  bit  unreal.  Therefore  the  to- 
tal of  "cuts"  was,  too. 

Stockman.  There  was  less  there  than  met 
the  eye.  Nobody  has  figured  It  out  yet.  Let's 
say  that  you  and  I  walked  outside  and  I 
waved  a  wand  and  said.  I've  just  lowered  the 
temperature  from  110  to  78.  Would  you  be- 
lieve me?  What  this  was  was  a  cut  from  an 
artificial  CBO  base.  That's  why  It  looked  so 
big.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was  a  significant  and 
helpful  cut  from  what  you  might  call  the 
moving  track  of  the  budget  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  numbers  are  Just  out  of  this 
world.  The  government  never  would  have 
been  up  at  those  levels  In  the  CBO  base. 

The  reason  we  did  it  wrong — not  wrong, 
but  less  than  the  optimum — was  that  we 
said,  hey,  we  have  to  get  a  program  out  fast, 
and  when  you  decide  to  put  a  program  of  this 
breadth  and  depth  out  fast,  you  can  only  do 
so  much.  We  were  working  in  a  20  or  25  day 
time  frame,  and  we  didn't  think  it  all  the 
way  through.  We  didn't  add  Up  the  numbers. 
We  didn't  make  all  the  thorough,  compre- 
hensive calculations  about  where  we  reaUy 
needed  to  come  out  and  how  much  to  put  on 
the  plate  the  first  time,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
words,  we  ended  up  with  a  list  that  I'd  always 
been  carrying  of  thines  to  be  done,  rather 
than  starting  the  other  way  and  asking. 
"What  is  the  overall  fiscal  policy  required  to 
reach  the  target? 

I  Just  wish  that  there  were  more  hours  In 
the  day  or  that  we  diln't  have  to  do  this  so 
fast.  ...  I  don't  have  time,  trying  to  put  this 
whole  package  together  in  3  weeks,  so  you 
Just  start  making  snap  Judgments. 

Greider.  But  Stockman  .  .  .  cheerfully  con- 
ceded that  the  administration's  own  budget 
numbers  were  constructed  .  .  .  mixing  cuts 
from  the  original  1981  budget  left  by  Jlnuny 
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Carter  with  new  baaellne  projections  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  In  a  way 
that,  fundamentally,  did  not  add  up. 

Stockman.  None  of  us  really  understands 
what's  going  on  with  all  these  numbers. 

Oreidex.  democrats  accused  Reagan  of 
reneging  on  his  promise  to  exempt  Social 
Security  from  the  budget  cuts  and  accused 
Stockman  of  trying  to  balance  his  budget  at 
the  expense  of  Social  Security  recipients, 
which,  of  course,  he  was. 

Stockman.  The  Social  Security  problem  Is 
not  simply  one  of  satisfying  actuaries  .  .  . 
It's  one  of  satisfying  the  here-and-now  of 
budget  requirements. 

The  problem  is  that  the  politicians  are  so 
wary  of  the  Social  Security  Issue  per  se  that 
they  want  to  keep  him  away  from  It,  thinking 
they  could  somehow  have  an  administrative 
initiative  that  came  out  of  the  boondocks 
somewhere  and  the  President  wouldn't  be 
tagged  with  it.  Well,  that  was  Just  pure 
naive  nonsense.  .  .  .  My  view  was,  if  you  had 
to  play  this  thing  over,  you  should  have  the 
President  go  on  TV  and  give  a  twenty  min- 
ute flre-side  chat,  with  some  nice  charts. 

THC  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
KZMP-ROTH 

Stockman.  The  hard  part  of  the  supply- 
side  tax  cut  is  dropping  the  top  rate  from 
70  to  50  percent — the  rest  of  it  is  a  second- 
ary matter. 

The  original  argument  was  that  the  top 
bracket  was  too  high,  and  that's  having  the 
most  devastating  eSect  on  the  economy. 
Then,  the  general  argument  was  that,  in 
order  to  make  this  palatable  as  a  political 
matter,  you  had  to  bring  down  all  the  brack- 
eta.  But,  I  mean,  Kemp-Roth  was  always  a 
Trojan  horse  to  bring  down  the  top  rate. 

It's  a  kind  of  hard  to  sell  "trickle  down",  so 
the  supply-side  formula  was  the  only  way  to 
get  a  tax  policy  that  was  really  "trickle 
down".  Supply-side  Is  "trickle  down"  theory. 

Oreider.  He  was  conceding  what  the  liberal 
Keynesian  critics  had  argued  from  the  out- 
set— the  supply-side  theory  was  not  a  new 
economic  theory  at  all  but  only  new  lan- 
guage and  argument  to  conceal  a  hoary  old 
Republican  doctrine:  give  the  tax  cuts  to 
the  top  brackets,  tne  wealthiest  Individuals 
and  largest  enterprises,  and  let  the  good  ef- 
fects "trickle  down"  through  the  economy  to 
reach  everyone  else.  "Yes",  Stockman  con- 
ceded, "when  one  stripped  away  the  new 
rhetoric  emphasizing  across-the-board  cuts, 
the  supply-side  theory  was  really  new  clothes 
for  the  xmpopular  doctrine  of  the  old  Repub- 
lican orthodoxy". 

Stockman.  Do  you  realize  the  greed  that 
came  to  the  forefront.  .  .  .  The  hogs  were 
really  feeding.  The  greed  level,  the  level  of 
opportunism.  Just  got  out  of  control.  .  .  . 
The  basic  strategy  was  to  match  or  exceed 
the  Democrats  and  we  did. 

the  economic  foundations  of  reaganomics 
Stockman.  The  whole  thing  is  prenUsed  on 
faith  ...  on  a  belief  about  how  the  world 
works. 

Oreideh.  The  final  pasted-together 
(Qramm/Latta)  measure  would  be  several 
thousand  pages  of  legislative  action  and. 
Stockman  feared,  another  version  of  the  Tro- 
jan horse — a  Troian  horse  filled  full  of  all 
kinds  of  budget  busting  measures  and  sec- 
ondary agendas. 

Sugar  subsidies  might  not  cost  the  gov- 
ernment anything,  but  could  cost  consum- 
m  «2  to  »5  blUlon.  "In  economic  principle 
It  s  kind  of  a  rotten  Idea."  he  conce-'etl  Did 
Ronald  Reagan's  White  House  object'  "They 
don't  care,  over  In  the  White  House  Thev 
want  to  win."  " 

THE  FAIRNESS   OF  REAGANOMICS 

Stockman.  We  are  Interested  In  curtail- 
ing weak  cUIms  rather  thwi  weak  cUents. 


The  fear  of  the  liberal  remnant  la  that  we 
will  only  attack  weak  cUent«.  We  have  to 
show  that  we  are  willing  to  attack  powerful 
clients  with  weak  claims.  I  think  that's 
critical  to  our  success — both  political  and 
economic  success. 

Oreider.  Wnat  was  new  about  the  Reagan 
revolution,  in  which  oil  royalty  owners  win 
and  welfare  mothers  lose?  Was  the  new  phi- 
losophy so  different  from  old  Republican- 
ism when  the  federal  subsidies  for  Boeing 
and  Wes'in'housp.  and  General  Felcrric 
were  protected,  while  federal  subsidies  for 
unemployed  black  teenagers  were  "zeroed 
out"?  .  .  .  For  now.  Stockman  would  concede 
this  much:  that  "weak  clients"  suffered  for 
their  weat  ness. 

Stockm\n.  Power  is  contingent — ^The  pow- 
er of  these  client  groups  turned  out  to  be 
stronger  than  I  realized.  The  client  groups 
know  how  to  make  themselves  heard.  The 
problem  is,  unorganized  groups  cant  play 
in  this  game. 

REAGANOMICS    VERSUS    TRADITIONAL    ECONOMICS 

Stockman.  We  believe  our  Ideas  have  In- 
tellectual respectability,  and  we  think  the 
press  will  recognize  that.  The  traditional  Re- 
publicans probably  sensed,  even  If  they 
didn't  know  It,  that  their  ideas  lacked  Intel- 
lectual respectability. 

stockman's  VIEWS  ON  REAGANOMICS 

Stockman.  I've  never  believed  that  Just 
cutting  taxes  alone  will  cause  output  and 
employment  to  expand. 

Some  of  the  naive  supply-slders  Just 
missed  this  whole  dimension  .  .  .  You  don't 
stop  Inflation  without  some  kind  of  disloca- 
tion. You  don't  stop  the  growth  of  money 
supply  in  a  $3  trillion  economy  without  some 
kind  of  dislocation.  .  .  .  Supply-side  was  the 
wrong  atmospherics — not  wrong  theory  or 
wrong  economics,  but  viming  atmospherics. 

.  The  supply-slders  have  gone  too  far.  They 
created  this  nonpolitical  view  of  the  econ- 
omy, where  you  are  going  to  have  big  changes 
and  abrupt  turns,  and  their  happy  vision  of 
this  world  of  growth  and  no  inflation  with 
no  pain. 

Whenever  there  are  great  strains  or 
changes  In  the  economic  system  ...  It  tends 
to  generate  crackpot  theories,  which  then 
find  their  way  Into  the  legislative  channels. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1981] 

The  Stockman  Confessional 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

So  you  thought  "voodoo  economics"  was 
Just  a  George  Bush  campaign  wisecrack 
about  Reagan's  policies?  I  hope  you  have 
been  reading  what  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  has  been  confessing  privately  to 
my  Washington  Post  colleague,  William 
Greider,  in  an  Atlantic  article  entitled  "The 
Education  of  David  Stockman." 

The  article  provides  a  stimnlng,  candid  in- 
sight into  the  formulation  of  economic 
policy  by  the  Reagan  administration.  It  vali- 
dates in  undisputable  terms  what  critics  of 
Reaganomics  have  said  from  the  beginning — 
that  cuttln?  taxes  excessively  and  pumping 
up  the  military  budget  would  not  produce 
balanced  budgete.  but  only  big  deflcits  and 
hich  interest  rates. 

The  yoimg  budget  director — a  dynamic 
force  behind  Reagan's  widely  acclaimed 
budget-cutting  offensive  earlier  this  year — 
admits  that  the  actual  cuts  were  made  to  look 
far  more  important  than  they  really  are. 
What's  more,  he  acknowledges  what  many 
have  long  suspected,  that  the  optimistic 
forecast  of  the  economy  that  provided  a 
rationale  for  big  tax  cuts  and  a  swelling  of 
the  Pentagon  budi;et  was  really  a  phony. 

"None  of  us  really  understands  what's 
going  on  with  all  these  nxmibers,"  Stockman 
told  Greider. 


For  all  of  the  elaborate  rhetoric  on  how 
the  Kemp-Roth  bill  would  stimulate  invest- 
ment by  cutting  marginal  tax  rates,  for  all 
of  the  baloney  spoon-fed  to  willing  congress- 
men by  Arthur  Laffer,  Jude  Wanniskl  and 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp.  Stockman  confesses  that 
he  knew  from  the  very  start  that  "the  sup- 
ply-side formula  was  the  only  way  to  get  a 
tax  policy  that  was  really  'trickle  down.'  Sup- 
ply side  is  'trickle  down'  theory." 

Stockman  concedes  the  point  that  the  tax 
cut  is  a  rich  man's  bill.  "Do  you  realize  the 
greed  that  came  to  the  forefront  (when  the 
tax  legislation  went  to  the  Hill)  ?"  he  asked 
Greider.  "The  hogs  were  really  feeding.  The 
greed  level,  the  level  of  opportunism.  Just 
got  out  of  control.  .  .  .  The  politics  of  the 
bill  turned  out  to  be  very  traditional.  The 
basic  strategy  was  to  match  or  exceed  the 
Democrats,  and  we  did." 

Although  the  Democrats  have  little  to 
be  proud  about,  considering  their  role  In 
expanding  this  year's  tax  giveaways.  Orelder's 
piece  undoubtedly  will  provide  a  field  day 
for  them  as  they  search  for  a  new  political 
platform:  Stockman  is  saying  flat  out  that 
Reaganomics  is  a  failure,  and  the  economic 
arguments  for  It  were  fraudulent — and  be 
knew  it.  What  he  calls  for.  In  effect — at  the 
obvious  risk  of  his  Job — la  a  drastic  revision 
of  Reaganomics,  something  that  the  White 
House  team  headed  by  Ed  Meese  Isn't  ready 
to  do. 

"This  government  must  stiffen  its  spine 
and  not  throw  in  the  towel  on  our  fight  to 
get  federal  spending  under  control,"  said 
President  Reagan  at  his  Tuesday  press  con- 
ference. But  what  Stockman  is  saying  is  that 
the  president  will  never  get  spending  under 
control  or  achieve  his  other  goals  with  this 
program.  And  he's  right. 

This  reporter  and  many  others  have  cited 
as  the  key  internal  inconsistency  of  Reagan- 
omics the  attempt  to  blend  an  expansion- 
ary fiscal  policy  with  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy.  Since  April,  one  concludes  from  the 
Greider  account.  Stockman  has  reluctantly 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

When  the  financial  markets  hit  the  tobog- 
gan during  the  late  summer.  White  House 
spokesman  whined  about  Wall  Street's  lack 
of  "support"  for  the  Reagan  program.  But 
Stockman  was  telling  Oreider  In  a  weekly 
tete-i-tete  that  Wall  Street  was  right. 

"I  take  .the  performance  of  tbe  bond  mar- 
ket (which  was  deeply  depressetl)  deadly 
seriously,"  Stockman  said.  "I  think  It's  the 
best  measure  there  Is.  The  bond  markets  rep- 
resent worldwide  psychology,  worldwide  per- 
ception and  evaluation  of  what,  on  balance, 
relevant  people  think  about  what  we're 
doing.  ...  It  means  we're  going  to  have  to 
make  changes " 

For  most  of  this  past  week.  President  Rea- 
gan and  'treasury  Secretarv  Dcnild  Regan — 
who  seems  to  be  moving  into  the  key  eco- 
nomic advisory  slot — have  been  insisting  that 
the  administration  would  stick  firmly  to  its 
economic  proposals,  even  though  recession, 
and  the  realities  that  StocV-man  recognizes, 
hive  made  mincemeat  of  its  predictions. 

The  president  now  says  that  there  will  be 
no  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1984  and  admits 
that  "none  of  us"  had  predicted  a  recession, 
expecting  merely  "a  stagnant  economy." 

What  President  Reagan  has  to  acknowl- 
edge beyond  that  is  the  main  thrust  of  the 
Stockman  confessional:  there's  no  way  to 
get  the  economy  out  of  the  mess  he's  put  it 
in  unless  he  agrees  to  Junk  supply-side  my- 
thology. By  Januarv.  when  he  must  revise 
budget  forecasts.  Reasan  will  need  a  new 
and  more  plausible  scheme.  Painful  as  it  may 
be  for  him,  it  will  have  to  incorporate  a 
lesser  tax  cut  and  a  lesser  defense  buildup 
In  fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond. 
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Iifr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


THE  BIGGEST  AND  MOST  SERIOUS 
ILLUSION  IN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  David 
Stockman,  the  Budget  Director  has  got- 
ten himself  and  the  administration  in  a 
peck  of  trouble.  Whv?  Because  Stockman 
talked  honestly  and  bluntly  to  a  reporter 
armed  -with  the  most  lethal  of  political 
weapons:  A  tape  recorder.  Some  people 
think  we  would  have  a  better  world  if  all 
of  us  spoke  the  truth  no  matter  how 
painful.  Try  following  that  policy  with 
your  wife  when  she  first  gets  up  in  the 
morning  or  with  your  boss  when  you 
catch  him  in  a  self-serving  error,  and  you 
will  find  out  in  a  hurry  how  dangerous 
and  damaging,  in  fact,  how  downright 
cruel  committing  truth  can  be. 

Of  course,  there  are  times  when  that 
cruelty  may  be  helpful.  This  may  be  one 
of  them.  David  Stockman  did  some  pass- 
ing damage  to  the  President  and  his  pro- 
gram by  speaking  the  truth,  but  in  the 
long  rim  what  he  has  done  may  serve  the 
interest  of  the  country  and  even  the 
President. 

Here  is  why:  The  worst  shibboleth 
about  economic  policy  is  that  we  can  fol- 
low a  particular  budget  or  tax  policy  and 
then  as  a  result  it  will  have  a  particular 
effect  on  interest  rates,  on  jobs,  on  pro- 
ductivity, on  growth,  on  the  deficit  or  the 
national  debt  and  on  other  variables. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  how  thor- 
ough or  careful  our  economic  analysis 
may  be,  the  best  we  can  do  is  guess 
whether  a  particular  Federal  policy 
tossed  into  the  huge  vastness  of  this  $3 
trillion  economy  will  end  up  pushing  em- 
ployment up,  or  interest  rates  down. 

Almost  any  Federal  policy  unless  it 
encompasses  a  truly  massive  spending  or 
tax  change  or  variation  in  monetary  pol- 
icy and  persists  in  it  for  years  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  forces  the  policy  does 
not  reach. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  just 
give  in  and  do  whatever  seems  politically 
feasible.  It  means  we  should  recognize 
that  we  will  not  achieve  significant  im- 
provements in  our  economv — like  a  per- 
manent reduction  in  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates  or  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
employment  level — unless  we  adopt  truly 
decisive  changes  and  persist  in  staying 
with  them  for  a  number  of  years. 

If  you  read  thoroughly  the  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the  press  con- 
ference Mr.  Stockman  held  Thursday, 
this  message  comes  through  very  clearly. 
And  along  with  it  several  other  sensible 
words  of  wisdom.  Mr.  Stockman  found 
that  two  elements  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram developed  a  life  of  their  own.  They 
ran  surely  outside  his  control  and  per- 
haps outside  even  the  control  of  the 
President. 

One  was  the  tax  cut.  Stockman  refers 
to  the  rampant  greed.  Those  of  us  who 
took  part  in  the  tax  debate  will  recall 


that  especially  the  ru«h  to  win  additional 
tax  concessions  for  the  oil  boys  v^en 
they  were  already  gorged  on  sky-high 
OPEC  world  prices.  Remember  the  give- 
away to  the  overseas  fat  cats  who  won  a 
$75,000  income  tax  exemption  by  simply 
living  overseas — anywhere — an  Arabian 
desert,  a  Paris  brokerage  office,  or  a 
beach  house  in  Tahiti? 

Another  was  the  military  spending 
explosion.  Stockman  rightly  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fabulous  waste,  as  he 
puts  it  so  well,  the  "contracting  idiocy." 
How  can  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
Ml  tank  or  the  B-1  bomber  or  the  F-18 
plane  doubt  that?  Stockman  spoke  the 
truth.  And  let  us  not  forget  it. 

All  of  us — ^Democrat  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican— have  a  deep  interest  in  cutting 
spending,  and  that  is  what  David  Stock- 
man more  than  any  other  man  in  public 
life  today  stands  for.  He  has  none  of  the 
illusions  others  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration have  about  the  sacredness  of  de- 
fense spending.  He  knows  when  you  ex- 
plode health,  nutrition,  or  defense  into 
the  billions  and,  in  the  case  of  defense, 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  you 
will  run  into  moimtains  of  waste. 

David  Stockman  performed  a  genuine 
service  for  this  country  by  speaking  the 
truth,  and  manfully  standing  by  what  he 
said  in  his  press  conference.  We  should 
remember  what  he  said  when  the  tax  bill 
rolls  around  again  and  when  the  mili- 
tary appropriation  and  authorization 
bills  come  before  us.  Whatever  his  faults. 
Stockman  understands  this  Federal 
budget  as  no  one  else  in  the  administra- 
tion or  in  the  Congress  does.  Let  us  read 
and  ponder  and  benefit  from  the  lessons 
he  has  taught  us. 


A  $1,000  THANK  YOU 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
"A  $1,000  Thank  You"  reminds  us  once 
again  of  the  serious  adverse  consequences 
of  questionable  payments  to  govenmient 
officials. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  a  high  official 
of  the  Reagan  administration  is  involved 
in  a  gratuity  payments  matter  from  a 
foreign  nation  at  the  same  time  the 
Reagan  administration  appears  before 
Congress  in  a  major  effort  to  gut  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  to 
legalize  just  such  payments  to  foreign 
government  officials  by  American 
conuianies. 

S.  708  as  reported  and  as  appears  on 
the  Senate  Calendar  would  authorize 
payments  by  American  companies  to 
foreign  officials  constituting  a  courtesy 
or  a  token  of  regard  or  esteem. 

Bribery  is  bad  business,  whether  di- 
rectly or  imder  the  euphemism  of  gratu- 
ities or  questionable  payments  for  cour- 
tesy or  esteem.  The  Allen  case  reminds 
us  once  again  how  shabbily  such  pay- 
ments refiect  on  the  democratic  process. 
If  and  when  S.  708  is  taken  up,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  the  Reagan  administration 


and  vote  no.  A  no  vote  on  S.  708  will 

put  the  Senate  firmlv  on  record  against 
shabby  corrupt  practices.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting back  on  our  law  we  should  encour- 
age other  nations,  like  Japan,  to  enact 
their  own  laws,  putting  a  stop  to  such 
practices  overseas. 

The  existing  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  has  effectively  stopped  Amer- 
ican companies  from  bribing  foreign  offi- 
cials. There  is  absolutely  no  need  to 
amend  the  law  at  all  as  does  S.  708. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<ni- 
sent  that  the  editorial  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  $1,000  Thank- Yow 

Housewife's  companion,  the  Japanese 
magazine,  to  which  Nancy  Reagan  gave  a 
five-minute  Interview  on  her  first  full  day 
in  the  White  House,  turns  out  to  be  not 
so — well — companionable  after  all.  The 
magazine.  It  is  now  reported,  presented  a 
$1,000  token  of  Its  "gratitude"  to  White 
House  National  Security  Adviser  Richard  V. 
Allen,  who  was  involved,  in  a  way  not  yet 
clarified,  in  the  Interview.  "Knowing  this 
to  be  customary  In  Japan  and  not  wishing 
to  embarrass  the  Japanese  Journalist  or  the 
First  Lady."  the  White  House  said  Friday, 
"Mr.  Allen  received  the  honorarium  and  gave 
it  to  his  secretary  for  safekeeping  until  he 
could  ascertain  the  proper  procedure  for 
turning  It  over  to  the  government."  The 
money  sat  for  eight  months  In  a  safe  in  the 
office  Mr.  Allen  had  briefly  occupied  before 
he  moved  into  the  West  Wing,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  September,  triggering  an  investi- 
gation that  is  still  under  way. 

Well,  fine.  Whenever  cash  money  In  an 
envelope  is  passed  in  the  White  House,  there 
darned  well  ought  to  be  an  investigation. 
Even  if  you  accept  Mr.  Allen's  explanation 
as  the  full  and  final  version  of  this  slightly 
bizarre  affair,  it  seems  sis  though  he  should 
have  had  the  presence  of  mind — ^notwith- 
standing what  no  doubt  was  the  hectic  pace 
of  Jan.  21.  1981 — to  comprehend  the  political 
dynamite  Inherent  in  that  sort  of  transac- 
tion. His  solicitude  for  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Japanese  might  well  have  been 
matched  by  a  regard  for  the  proprieties  of 
the  Americans,  not  least  his  boss. 

The  investigation  that  is  going  on  is  being 
conducted  in  the  Justice  Department. 
Should  it  stop  there?  The  ethics  in  govern- 
ment act  of  1978.  drafted  In  high  post- 
Watergate  dudgeon,  would  seem  to  have 
application  here.  Under  its  terms,  the  at- 
torney general  must  Investigate  any  allega- 
tion of  illegal  activity  by  a  federal  official 
and,  if  necessary,  pass  the  probe  on  to  a 
special  prosecutor  outside  his  department 
within  90  days. 

We  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
way  this  special-prosecutor  law  has  been 
a')plled  in  the  past.  The  circumstances  In 
this  case,  however,  seem  to  be  exactly  of  the 
sort  that  Congress  had  In  mind  when  It 
established  an  Investigative  procedure  out- 
side the  Justice  Department.  If  nothing  un- 
toward has  occurred,  the  public  deserves  to 
have  the  clearest  possible  assurance  that  this 
Is  the  case.  Mr.  Allen,  who  Insists  the  ex- 
planation of  the  affair  Is  entirely  Innocent, 
surely  can  have  no  objection  to  letting  a 
special  prosecutor  so  demonstrate. 
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SECRETARY  HAIG  AND  THE  NEED 
TO  AFFIRM  OUR  COMMITMENT 
TO  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  American 
political  and  social  philosophy  evolved 
from  our  Founding  Fathers'  deep  and 
abiding  commitment  to  human  rights. 

As  the  standard  bearer  of  those  basic 
human  rights  we  must  not  allow  a  weak- 
ening of  our  resolve  or  our  credibility 
through  apathy  or  neglect. 

Unfortunately,  indifference  to  hiunan 
rights  is  historical  and  well-documented, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recite 
a  litany  of  the  inhumane  acts  that  have 
resulted  from  that  indifference.  Instead 
let  me  quote  the  eloquent  opening  re- 
marks of  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  at  the  October  26,  1981  Interna- 
tional Liberators  Conference  of  the  U.S. 
Memorial  Council: 

Let  us  therefore  remember  well  the  sign- 
posts on  the  road  to  genocide.  First,  individ- 
ual rights  were  revoked,  then  individual  dig- 
nity was  denied,  and  finally,  in  the  abyss  of 
despair,  came  murder  itself.  And  genocide 
succeeded  because  the  defenders  of  individ- 
ual rights  allowed  themselves  to  be  divided, 
because  they  sought  refuge  in  illusion  and 
weakness.  They  failed  to  fight  for  their  own 
principles.  They  betrayed  not  only  those  who 
lost  their  lives,  but  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  as  a  people  af- 
ford to  live  with  that  kind  of  betrayal? 
We  revere  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  its  enunciation  of  man's  basic 
rights.  We  honor  our  Constitution,  the 
embodiment  and  protection  of  those 
rights.  These  ideals  and  institutions 
have  become  part  of  the  American  fabric 
and  are  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  one  critical  instrument 
for  our  continued  advocacy  of  Human 
Rights  is  the  Genocide  Convention, 
which  was  specifically  created  for  the 
protection  of  the  most  fundamental 
human  right — the  right  to  exist. 

We  need  to  constantly  reaffirm  our  be- 
liefs in  these  enduring  rights.  As  Secre- 
tary Haig  so  aptly  pointed  out,  we  must 
not  fail  to  fight  for  principles. 

One  important  reaCSrmation  of  our 
200-year-old  human  rights  tradition 
would  be  our  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  minority  leader  has  expired. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  time,  or  such  of  it  as  he  may 
require,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 


EVENTS  REVERSING  TREND  IN 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
adopted  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  a  set  of  procedures  intended  to 
"assure  effective  congressional  control 
over  the  budgetary  proces."  While  we 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  past  6 
years  in  bringing  discipline  to  the  budget 
process,  several  recent  events  have  re- 
versed this  trend.  And  we  are  now  in  dan- 
ger of  forfeiting  our  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  sea  of  economic  dis- 
tortions. 

The  congressional  budget  system  has 
been  corrupted  this  year  by  at  least  three 
conscious  decisions  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  acquiesce  almost  unquestloning- 
ly  in  administration  demands. 

The  first  corrupting  decision  was  ac- 
ceptance of  the  administrations'  fsdse 
economic  assumptions.  Last  spring, 
Congress  adopted  a  budget  resolution 
which  significantly  underestimated  the 
cost  of  Federal  programs  by  relj^g  on 
a  set  of  projections  about  economic 
growth,  unemployment,  and  inflation 
which  it  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
wrong. 

For  the  first  time  in  6  years.  Congress 
rejected  the  economic  projections  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfBce  and  substi- 
tuted an  economic  forecast  close  to  the 
uniquely  optimistic  Reagan  administra- 
tion projections.  These  administration 
projections  grossly  overestimated  the 
revenue -producing  notential  in  national 
economic  growth — the  GNP — and  imder- 
estimated  the  cost  for  Federal  programs 
of  inflation  and  unemployment. 

By  abandoning  CBO's  "mainstream" 
forecast,  the  size  of  the  1982-84  deficit 
was  magically  shrunk  by  $41.6  b'llion, 
disguising  the  real  deficit  of  President 
Reag-^n's  tax  cut  and  "reducing"  the 
size  of  the  spending  cut  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1984. 

The  revelations  in  the  Atlantic  article 
were  significant  not  only  because  of  the 
cynicism  with  which  the  President's  chief 
spokesman  on  the  budget  could  push  the 
supply-side  Trojan  Horse  through  the 
gates  of  Congress.  But  it  is  equally  ap- 
palling how  easily  that  Trojan  Horse  was 
accepted  by  Congress,  despite  the  warn- 
ings of  virtually  every  respectable  econo- 
mist we  heard. 

The  second  corrupting  decision  in- 
volved phony  budget  figures.  Unable, 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  "wishful  think- 
ing" economic  forecast,  to  identify 
budget  savings  sufficient  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1984,  Congress  simply  inserted 
in  the  budget  resolution  $63.1  billion  in 
"unidentified  savings." 

These  "savings"  were  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit  shown  in  the  budget,  but  were 
left  to  be  made  by  some  more  imagina- 
tive, or  courageous.  Congress  at  some 
future  date.  To  produce  the  1984  bal- 
anced budget  shown  in  the  Budget  Res- 
olution, this  differential  had  to  be  ac- 


cepted. These  "imidentlfled" — or  per- 
haps more  accurately  characterized  as 
"unproposed,  unenacted,  and  unsaved" — 
budget  reductions  totalled  $62.1  billion 
in  1983  and  1984. 

The  third  corrupting  decision  was  sur- 
render to  the  executive  branch.  Put  sim- 
ply. Congress  surrendered  its  budgetary 
independence  from  the  executive  branch. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  been 
said  to  have  become  a  "Charlie  McCar- 
thy" to  David  Stockman's  "Edgar  Ber- 
gen," frequently  delaying  its  markups 
imtil  the  latest  Instructions  arrive  di- 
rectly from  OMB. 

In  the  first  resolution  debate,  the 
House  rejected  its  Budget  Committee's 
advice  altogether,  and  substituted  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment.  That  amend- 
ment, as  we  know,  had  been  pasted  to- 
gether so  hastily  at  OMB  that,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  it  contained  the  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  OMB  budget  ex- 
aminers who  wrote  it. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  committee's 
decision — adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
first  resolution — to  reduce  authorization 
levels  as  part  of  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess was  a  gratuitous  and  wholly  unneces- 
sary invasion  of  the  authorization/ap- 
propriations process  which  may  lead  to 
retribution  by  those  committees  as  Budg- 
et Act  revisions  are  considered. 

Also,  we  are  under  pressure  to  adopt  a 
strategy  now  formally  adopted  by  the 
House  committee,  to  do  a  "pro  forma" — 
and  perhaps  more  accurately  described 
as  "meaningless  and  misleading." 

Second  resolution  which  merely  re- 
states the  totally  inaccurate  figures  of 
the  first  resolution.  Under  this  unprece- 
dented plan.  Congress  would  wait  for  the 
President  to  tell  it  what  to  do  in  his  Jan- 
uary budget  before  swlopting  the  revised 
and  binding  resolution  the  Budget  Act 
re""-'-«"5  "f  the  Congress  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

It  16  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
announced  that  he  will  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  of  any  instructive  or  leader- 
ship nature  on  this  financial  dilemma 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  until  the  first  of 
the  year. 

These  actions,  and  others,  destroy  the 
credibility  of  the  budget  process.  No  won- 
der Wall  Street  is  so  nervous.  No  wonder 
Main  Street  is  so  cynical  and  distrustful 
of  politicians.  Congress  has  relinquished 
control.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  we 
must  take  that  control  back  again. 

We  should  begin  immediately  to  exer- 
cise control  over  the  process  by  not 
bowing  to  the  President's  wishes  and 
simply  passing  as  the  second  budget 
resolution  the  assumptions  and  pro- 
grams put  forth  in  the  first  resolution 
which  we  now  know  to  be  so  false.  We 
must  construct  a  program,  based  on 
realistic  economic  assumptions,  that  re- 
stores fiscal  discipline  to  the  budget. 

Second,  we  should  reject  the  use  of 
unspecified  or  unidentified  savings  in 
the  budget  projections.  Either  savings 
should  be  made  explicit  or  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pad  future  programs. 

Third,  we  should  adopt  a  procedure  to 
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eliminate  partisanship  from  the  under- 
pinnings of  the  budget  process— the 
economic  assumptions.  We  need  a  stand- 
ardized set  of  economic  assumptions  on 
which  the  policy  impacts  of  the  alterna- 
tive budget  proposals  could  be  compared 
on  a  consistent  basis. 

Mr.  President,  changes  that  look  like 
minor  technicalities  can  mean  swings  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  projected  outlays, 
receipts,  and  deficits.  Only  a  few  econ- 
omists on  the  budget  staffs  at  CBO,  and 
in  the  administration  really.understand 
what  the  economic  assumptions  are  and 
how  changes  in  them  can  change  the 
entire  budget  picture.  Lack  of  under- 
standing by  Congress  and  the  public 
leads  to  inadequate  deUberations  and 
arbitrary  decisions. 

We  need  an  economic  benchmark  free 
of  political  manipulation.  This  is  not  a 
substitute  for  economic  projections 
based  on  whatever  one  believes  are  the 
most  accurate  predictions  of  how  the 
policies  will  work  out.  Rather,  it  is  a  tool 
to  consider  how  different  program  de- 
signs will  affect  outlays  and  receipts 
from  year  to  year  under  a  consistent  set 
of  economic  assumptions  and  projec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  following 
procedure: 

First,  that  all  contending  parties 
agree  in  December  preceding  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  base  program  deci- 
sions on  a  common  set  of  forecasts  and 
projections  regarding  the  economy. 
These  would  be  used  throughout  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

Second.  The  contending  parties  could 
also  project  the  implications  of  policy 
decisions  on  different  sets  of  assumptions 
if  they  like,  but  at  least  there  would  be 
one  set  for  consistent  comparisons. 

Third.  A  new  set  of  assumptions  could 
be  devised  for  the  administration's  July 
budget  revisions  and  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution,  based  on  the 
latest  data. 

The  common  set  of  assumptions  should 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  political  ma- 
nipulation such  as  we  have  seen  this  year. 
This  suggests  some  rather  arbitrary  rule 
for  setting  the  projections.  Especially  in 
the  out  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  well-known  economist 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  and 
a  former  OMR  chief  economic  forecaster, 
suggests  that  the  projections  for  one 
year  ahead  be  based  on  actual  economet- 
ric projections — say  an  average  of  those 
of  the  administration  and  CBO,  or  of 
some  panel  of  private  forecasters.  For 
out-years,  where  the  forecasting  record 
is  not  very  good  and  there  is  too  much 
room  for  wishful  thinking,  he  suggests 
basing  them  on  the  average  experience 
over  the  past  5  years — average  changes 
in  real  growth,  inflation,  and  so  forth. 

While  the  details  of  such  a  procedure 
need  to  be  developed  more  fully,  this  or 
some  alternative  standardized  process 
to  compare  policy  proposals  should  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  our  budgetary 
deliberations.  Congress  must  regain  con- 
trol of  its  budgetary  process,  and  we 
must  use  this  control  to  construct  a 


budget  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  difficult  time  of  infla- 
tion and  recession.  The  steps  I  have  sug- 
gested above  will  move  the  Congress  to- 
ward assuming  its  proper  budgetary 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  have  referred  to, 
by  Mr.  Rudolph  Penner  concerning  his 
proposal  for  standardizing  economic  as- 
sumptions be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Budget  AsstTMPTioNS  and  Budget  Outcomes 
(By  Rudolph  O.  Penner) 

In  June  1980,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  voted  to  balance  the  fiscal  1981 
budget.  With  less  than  two  months  to  go  in 
the  fiscal  year,  it  appears  as  though  the  ac- 
tual deficit  will  be  close  to  (60  billion.  In 
January  1979,  President  Jimmy  CarLer  rec- 
ommended outlays  for  fiscal  1980  of  $331.6 
bilUon.  Actual  expenditures  were  (48  billion 
higher. 

Although  we  still  do  not  have  a  good  pic- 
ture of  what  went  wrong  with  the  1981 
budget,  1980  has  been  studied  more  care- 
fully. Policy  changes,  which  added  $10  bil- 
lion to  defense  and  $9  billion  to  nondefense 
spending,  accounted  for  about  40  percent  of 
the  S48  billion  discrepancy  In  1980.  The 
other  60  percent,  or  about  $29  billion,  re- 
sulted from  enormous  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  a  given  set  of  policies.  About 
$20  billion  resulted  from  errors  In  economic 
forecasting,  and  $9  billion  was  the  result  of 
other  estimating  problems. 

Errors  of  this  magnitude  indicate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  federal  budget  is  on 
automatic  pilot.  Higher  infiation  adds  auto- 
matically to  the  cost  of  Indexed  benefit  pro- 
grams such  as  social  security,  food  stamps, 
and  school  lunch  subsidies.  It  also  drives  up 
interest  rates  and  the  cost  of  servicing  the 
national  debt.  Costs  of  programs  that  prom- 
ise specific  services,  suf-h  as  mediral  s''rvl'-"8 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  also  rise.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  inflation  raises 
receipts  by  more  than  the  increase  in  prices 
because  Income-tax  payers  are  driven  into 
higher  tax  brackets  as  their  money  Income 
rises. 

Increases  in  the  unemployment  rate  raise 
the  cost  of  unemployment  insurance,  food 
stamps,  and  other  welfare  programs.  Higher 
unemployment  also  induces  some  to  retire 
earlier,  and  social  security  outlays  rise.  At 
the  same  time,  receipts  fall  with  higher  un- 
employment, and  In  total,  an  unexpected  rise 
in  the  unemployment  rate  of  one  percentage 
point  will  raise  the  1982  deficit  by  over  (30 
bllUon. 

Details  on  the  sensitivity  of  1982  outlays 
to  economic  conditions  are  provided  in  tables 
1  and  2.  The  dollar  numbers  in  those  tables 
can  be  compared  with  a  July  1981  estimate 
of  total  1982  outlays  of  $704.8  billion,  re- 
ceipts of  (662.4  billion,  and  a  deficit  of  (42.S 
billion. 

Even  If  economists  were  lucky  enough  to 
forecast  the  economy  correctly,  budget  out- 
comes would  be  far  from  certain.  Crop  yields 
affect  outlays  on  agricultural  price  support 
programs.  Natural  disasters  such  as  Mount 
St.  Helens  and  hurricanes  can  create  large 
claims  on  the  budget.  The  proportion  of  the 
eligible  population  showing  up  to  claim 
benefits  in  programs  such  as  food  stamos 
and  social  security  can  vary  greatly  under 
constant  economic  condltlors.  And  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  it  Is  never  certain  what 
proportion  of  an  appropriation  will  be  spent 
in  any  one  year. 


TABLE    l.-SENSmVITY   OF    FISCAL   YEAR    1982    BUDGET 
OUTUYS  TO  ECOHOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


1982  outlays 


Prices  (el!eot  nn  tnde»ed  p.orrams  only): 

1  pe  cent  inciease  m  CPI  level  by: 

Isl  (;uiiitef,  cilentiar  year  I9S1 , 

1.9 

3il  qu.i  te-,  cclendar  year  1981 

.7 

("th  quarter,  calendar  year  1982 

.4 

Interest  rates: 

1  pe  centa(e  point  increase  in  interest 

rates  by : 

Jan.  1,  1981 . 

12 

July  1,  1981 .... 

1.3 

Oct  1,1981 

LC 

Jan.  1,1982 

1.S 

July],  1982  ...:. 

.3 

Unemployment  rate: 

1  percenta'-e  point  increase  in  averat* 

rate  for  fiscal  year  1982: 

Unemployment  benefits 

S.S 

Other 

I.S 

Civilian  and  military  October  1981  pay  raises: 

1  percenta,.e  point  increase  . 

.7 

Note:  For  cfian.es  in  economic  assumptions  in  the  opposite 
diiedion.  outl.iy  decreases  would  be  of  similar  magnitude 
will)  the  oppo.ite  sijn. 

Source:  Office  of  Manatement  and  Budget 

That  Is  because  spending  money  Is  hard 
work.  Potential  suppliers  have  to  be  found, 
bids  solicited,  contracts  negotiated,  checks 
written,  and  so  forth.  Bureaucrats  are  not 
good  at  estimating  how  much  of  this  work 
will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year.  Usually  they  oi-erestimate  what  can  be 
done,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  In 
which  cost  underruns  are  more  common 
than  cost  overruns. 

The  Imract  of  unforeseen  events  on 
budget  totals  Is  a  matter  of  constant  frus- 
tration to  politicians.  In  designing  programs, 
they  struggle  mightily  to  achieve  certain 
spending  and  ruelpts  targets  only  to  see 
their  efforts  overwhelmed  by  unanticipated 
economic  or  other  events. 

Although  our  inability  to  forecast  budget 
outcomes  has  a  long  history.  It  has  only  be- 
come an  )m-ortant  political  Issue  In  recent 
years.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
congressional  budget  nroce^s — first  used  In 
fiscal  1976 — the  president  would  make  his 
budget  recommendations  with  a  great  fluor- 
Ish  in  the  January  preceding  the  start  of 
a  fiscal  year.  The  Congress  never  voted  on 
bud-ret  totals,  but  Instead  would  act  on  the 
pre?ldent's  recommendation  in  dozens  of  in- 
dividual s-endlng  and  tax  bills.  Few,  other 
than  economists  and  bond  traders,  paid 
much  attention  to  how  it  all  worked  out. 

The  new  budget  process  changed  all  that. 
For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  the  Con- 
gress had  to  vote  explicitly  on  aggregate  out- 
lays, receipts,  and  deficits.  Because  these 
totals  are  so  sensitive  to  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  future,  those  assumptions  are  now 
debated  heatedly. 

In  general,  the"  political  system  has  not 
responded  well  to  this  new  challenge.  The 
temptation  to  fudge  the  numbers  has  be- 
come very  strong. 

ASSUMPTIONS  AND   SHORT-TESM   BUDGETING 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  there  is  an  Im- 
portant asymmetry  between  the  political  Im- 
plications of  changing  budget  totals  by 
changing  proiram  characteristics  and  the 
Implications  of  achieving  the  same  outlay 
change  by  changing  assumptions.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  proposed  program  cuts  in 
fiscal  1982  involves  eliminating  the  mint- 
mum  benefit  In  the  social  security  program. 
The  cut  saves  only  $1  billion  in  1982.  but  It 
has  created  a  firestorm  of  ooposltlon.  and 
It  has  become  a  partisan  cause  celehre.  Yet, 
cutlng  the  budget  in  the  long  run  cannot 
be  successful  without  hundreds  of  tough 
decisions  of  this  type,  each  imposing  enor- 
mous political  costs. 
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A  glance  at  table  1  or  3  Indicates,  how- 
rver,  that  a  $1  billion  error  In  estimating 
outlays  is  "In  the  noise."  For  example.  $1 
billion  can  be  "saved"  in  1982  by  lowering 
the  forecast  of  Interest  rates  starting  Octo- 
ber I.  1981,  by  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percentage  point.  No  one  can  forecast  Inter- 
est rates  with  anything  remotely  resembling 
that  degree  of  accuracy,  and  few  would  no- 
tice such  a  change.  Paced  with  the  choice 
of  "saving"  91  billion  by  cutting  social  se- 
curity or  by  a  minute  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  latter  loo^s  so  temptlnf;.  In  fact.  It  Is 
remarkable  that  budget  and  economic  fore- 
cafts  are  as  accurate  as  they  are. 

Although  assumptions  regarding  the 
future  are  crucial  to  budget  outcomes,  this 


fact  Is  often  not  emphasized  in  policy  de- 
bates. The  public  is  largely  unaware  of  the 
quantitative  dimensions  of  the  problem,  and 
policy  makers  can  use  this  fact  to  obfuscate 
the  issues.  Beyond  that,  politicians  are 
reluctant  to  admit,  even  to  themselves,  that 
tho  budget  outcome  is  so  largely  determined 
by  events  beyond  their  control.  As  a  result, 
debates  over  policy  become  hopelessly  inter- 
twined with  debates  over  assumptions,  and 
even  an  informed  observer  has  trouble  deter- 
mining what  is  really  going  on. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  political 
battles  of  1981,  for  example,  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where,  in  the  de- 
bate over  the  first  budget  resolution,  the 
choice  was  between  the  budget  targets  rec- 
ommended by  the  Democratically  controlled 


Budget  Committee  and  the  President's  tar- 
gets backed  by  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  southern  Democrats.  The  policy  differ- 
ences between  the  two  resolutions  were 
minor,  but  the  Budget  Committee  made  a 
crucial  error  In  basing  their  targets  on  a 
less  favorable  set  of  economic  assumptions. 
While  they  wanted  to  spend  a  bit  more  than 
the  President  for  a  given  set  of  economic 
assumptions,  the  use  of  less  optimistic  as- 
sumptions made  their  outlay  totals  appear 
significantly  higher.  They  could  never  suc- 
cessfully explain  this  complicated  fact  to 
the  public,  and  though  they  may  have  been 
defeated  in  any  case,  the  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  assumptions  clearly 
meant  that  they  started  the  debate  with 
a  severe  handicap. 


TABLE  2.-SENSITIVITY  OF  THE  BUDGET  TO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
|ln  billions  of  (Mlanl 


Fiscal 

year  1981 

Fiscal 

year  1982 

Outlays 

Receipts 

Deficit 

Outlays 

Receipts 

Dtficit 

Effect  of  1  pertenUie  point  higher  annual  rata  of  inflation  t>eginnin|:  i 

2 

3 
P) 

-3 
P) 

-1 
0} 

4 

6 

2 

4 
1 

U 
3 

-U 
-3 

-s 

January  1982 

P) 

-1 

Effect  of  1  percentage  point  lower  annual  rate  of  real  growth  tMginnIng: 

January  1981      .  

1 

17 

January  1982..  

(») 

4 

■  Includes  the  effect  of  higher  inflation  on  indexed  programs,  interest  outlays,  and  medicare     the  changes  in  outlays  and  receipts  would  be  of  the  opposite  sign  but  of  similar  magnitude  to 
and  medicaid;  excludes  effects  on  discretionary  programs.  the  figures  shown  above. 

» Not  applicable.  ,  ,>«,..  .     ^  „  >    . 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Note:  It  the  rate  of  inflation  were  lower  or  the  rate  of  real  growth  higher  by  1  percentage  point. 


Once  assumptions  are  chosen,  they  have 
all  sorts  of  subtle  effects  on  decision  making. 
Policy  makers  typically  evaluate  the  cost 
savings  associated  with  the  options  for  cut- 
ting programs  by  using  a  single  set  of  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  There  is  little  considera- 
tion given  the  fact  that  under  one  set  of 
assumptions,  policy  A  may  save  more  than 
policy  B,  while  under  another  set,  policy  B 
may  save  more  than  A.  For  example,  basing 
the  automatic  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  on  the  lower  of  wage  or  price  in- 
creases will  not  appear  to  save  anything  if 
future  price  increases  are  assumed  always  to 
exceed  future  price  increases.  It  might,  how- 
ever, save  an  enormous  amount  in  the  long 
run  if  occasional  periods  of  negative  econom- 
ic growth  are  assumed.  Computations  of 
other  savings — those  related  to  cancelling  a 
capital  project,  for  example — are  less  sensi- 
tive to  economic  assumptions. 

Private  economists  may  criticize  budget 
assumptions  as  being  too  optimistic,  but 
then  they  proceed  to  rely  on  them  for  anal- 
yses of  Individual  components  of  the 
budget.  They  have  little  choice,  because  it 
takes  an  enormous  number  of  hours  to  re- 
estlmate  budget  totals  for  different  economic 
assumptions,  and  few  Individual  researchers 
have  large  staffs. 

Thus,  economists  will  make  detailed  anal- 
yses of  the  distributional  and  other  impli- 
cations of  the  administration's  proposed  in- 
come tax  cuts  using  administration  assump- 
tions. Yet,  if  a  lower  future  growth  of  money 
Income  were  assumed,  the  Impact  of  the  tax 
cuts  would  change.  They  would  become  true 
tax  cuts  to  a  much  greater  extent  since  the 
proposed  25  percent  cut  In  tax  rates  would 
not  be  offset  to  the  same  degree  by  taxpay- 
ere  being  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets 
iTie  distributional  implications  would 
Change  because  bracket  creep  affects  differ- 
ent  income   groups    quite   differently. 

ASStTMPTIONS    AND    LONG-TERM     PROJECTIONS 

As  serious  as  these  problems  may  be  in 
the  short  run,  they  are  multiplied  manyfold 
when  the  long-run  implications  of  differ- 
ent policies  are  analyzed.  Clearly,  long-run 
budget  planning  is   essential.  Many  |ollc? 


changes,  such  as  those  concerning  social  se- 
curity, have  little  initial  Impact,  but  their 
long-run  effect  on  spending  totals  is  enor- 
mous. As  we  look  further  into  the  future, 
our  assessment  of  such  Impacts  Is  under- 
taken with  exponentially  growing  uncer- 
tainty. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  congres- 
sional budget  process,  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  have  made  five-year 
budget  projections.  Thus,  President  Carter's 
1982  budget,  which  was  proposed  in  January 

1981,  projected  budget  totals  through  fiscal 
1986. 

The  budget  projections  made  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1981  and  1982  are  based  on 
an  economic  forecast  for  calendar  1981  and 

1982.  For  subsequent  years,  the  budget  totals 
are  based  on  what  Is  called  an  economic 
"projection."  The  projection  always  shows 
the  economy  making  steady  progress  toward 
lower  levels  of  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
Forecasts  and  projections  made  at  various 
times  in  the  past  are  shown  in  table  3. 

In  the  Ford  and  Carter  administrations,  it 
was  made  crystal  clear  that  the  long-run 
projections  were  arbitrary  except  during  a 
brief  interlude  when  the  Carter  administra- 
tion felt  obliged  to  base  the  projections  on 
the  long-forgotten  economic  goals  prescribed 
by  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act.  The  Reagan 
administration  seems  more  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  nrolectlons  as  economic  targets,  but 
whether  the  pro'ectlons  are  arbitrary  or 
Imply  targets,  they  are  always  extraordinarily 
optimistic,  portraying  a  world  devoid  of 
business  cycles  where  everythln'?  looks  better 
day  by  day.  As  a  result,  it  always  appears 
easier  than  it  really  is  to  lower  the  ratio  of 
outlays  to  the  gross  national  product  and  to 
balance  the  budget  eventually.  For  example, 
the  cvrrent  administration's  projections 
show  a  balanced  b^'dgef'  ernprf^n"  !•>  'i"0'  rt; 
is  remarkable  how  seriously  this  projection 
is  taken  since  everything  has  to  eo  absolutely 
right  to  achieve  it.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
a  balanced  budget  could  also  be  achieved  by 
things  goin?  wrone.  Inflation  raises  receipts 
more  than  it  raises  outlays:  so  unanticipated 
Inflation  could  balance  the  budaret  acciden- 
tally, thoueh  few  would  like  to  achieve  bal- 
ance In  that  manner,) 


Although  table  3  clearly  shows  that  the 
long-run  projections  used  for  budget  pur- 
poses have  been  totally  misleading  in  the 
psst,  they  still  have  had  a  profound  Impact 
on  decision  making.  They  have  totally  ob- 
scured the  strong  budget  pressures  engen- 
dered by  transfer  programs  because  such 
programs  do  not  gr.'.>w  much  if  unemploy- 
ment is  assumed  to  decline.  They  make  a 
given  defense  effort  look  less  burdensome 
than  it  really  is  because  high  assumed  levels 
of  real  growth  understate  the  ratio  of  the 
defense  budget  to  GNP  Implied  by  a  given  set 
of  defense  policies. 

In  other  words,  rosy  projections  dull  us 
into  being  too  complacent  regarding  future 
budget  trends.  A  set  of  budget  policies  that 
provides  hope  of  a  balanced  budget  given 
the  projections  is  likely  to  lead  to  large  def- 
icits under  a  more  realistic  outlook.  We  do 
not  serve  ourselves  well  by  assiunlng  the 
suspension  of  Murphy's  Law. 

IMPROVING  THE  rORECASTINO  PROCESS 

How  can  we  improve  current  procedures? 
It  is  unlikely  that  our  ability  to  forecast  will 
Improve  much  in  the  near  future.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  con- 
stantly the  degree  of  uncertainty  Inherent 
in  any  budget  projection.  Furthermore,  the 
rationality  of  decision  making  would  be  en- 
hanced considerably  if  debates  regarding  pro- 
pram  design  could  be  cleirly  se->arated  from 
debater,  regarding  assumptions.  This,  in  turn, 
would  be  facilitated  if  all  of  the  contending 
parties  could  agree  in  the  December  pre- 
ceding the  start  of  a  fiscal  year  to  base  pro- 
gram decisions  on  a  common  set  of  forecasts 
and  projections  regarding  the  economy  and 
other  variables  affecting  budget  totals. 

The  administration  proposes  one  set  of 
assumptions  in  its  January  budget.  The  Sen- 
ate and  House  then  prepare  budget  resolu- 
tions with  their  own  assumptions,  which 
often  differ  from  those  of  the  administra- 
tion and  from  each  other.  Occasionally,  a 
fourth  set  of  assumptions  emerges  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO),  though 
CBO  assumptions  are  sometimes  adopted  by 
tho  Senate  or  the  House. 

If  an  agreement  could  be  reached  on  a 
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common  set  of  assumption*  for  the  purpose 
of  making  program  decisions,  the  important 
Issues  would  be  greatly  clarified.  It  could  be 
understood  that  not  everyone  has  to  agree 
that  the  common  assumptions  provicJe  the 
best  possible  projections  of  the  future.  The 
budget  committees  could  also  project  the 
implications  of  policy  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  differing  aasumptiona  U  they  like,  but  at 


least  there  would  be  one  calculation  of  the 
Implications  of  the  different  policy  packages 
of  the  administration,  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  bssed  on  a  common  set  of  assump- 
tions. As  a  result,  issues  arising  because  of 
different  policies  would  be  more  clearly  sepa- 
rated from  issues  arising  because  of  different 
assumptions. 
Nothing  would  prevent  changing  the  as- 


sumptions as  the  year  proceeded.  For  exam- 
p:c.  the  first  congressional  budget  reaolutlon, 
which  sets  budget  targets,  should  be  baaed 
on  the  same  assumptions  as  used  In  the 
president's  January  budget.  But  then  a  new 
set  could  be  devised  for  the  second  resolu- 
tion, which  sets  binding  targets,  and  that 
same  set  could  be  used  for  the  administra- 
tion's July  budget  revisions. 


TABU  3.-EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK.  197S« 


Variable  and  forecast  dat* 


197S 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


I9SS 


1988 


Nominal  GNP  irowth:  I 

January  1975 7.2 

January  1976 

January  1977 

January  1978 

January  1979 — 

January  1980 

January  1981 

March  1981 W 

Actual ••(I 

RaalGNPgtwth:« 

January  1975 -3.8 

January  1976 

January  1977 

January  1978 

January  1979 

January  1980 g) 

January  1981 g) 

March  1981 .» 

Actual -1.1 

GNP  deflator:' 

January  1975 10.8 

January  1976 P) 

January  1977 g) 

January  1978 ~ P) 

January  1979 CT 

January  1980 W 

January  1981 .;-  W 

March  1981 W 

Actual — 9* 

Unemployment  rate:* 

January  1975 «•  I 

January  1976 P) 

January  1977 W 

January  1978 W 

January  1979 W 

January  1980 P) 

January  1981 P) 

Marc"!  1981 jW 

Actual >•» 


I  Percentaie  change,  year  over  year. 

>  Not  applicable. 

•  Total,  annual  avaragt. 

While  the  common  assumption  cotild  be 
quite  arbitrary — based  on  past  trends  rather 
than  on  a  forecast,  for  example — ^I  woiUd  not 
advocate  this  approach  for  the  short  run. 
Instead,  the  January  budget  and  the  first 
budget  resolution  should  con'lnue  to  bs  based 
on  the  best  economic  forecast  pcaslble.  Al- 
though tihe  forecasting  profession  Is  often 
ridiculed.  Its  record  is  not  that  bad  in  making 
short-run  forecasts,  as  can  be  seen  in  table  3 
for  administration  forecasts  published  In 
January  for  the  same  calendar  year.  (It  must 
be  admitted  that  forecasts  made  in  July  are 
sometimes  worse  for  the  current  year  than 
the  forecast  made  in  January.) 

In  the  period  19T5  through  1980,  the  larg- 
est error  for  the  unemployment  rate  was  0.4 
percentage  point  In  the  recession  year  of  1976, 
and  despite  the  temptation  to  be  overly  op- 
timistic, the  actual  unemployment  rate  was 
very  sliglitly  overestimated  on  average.  The 
real  growth  rate  was  missed  by  more  than 
one  full  percentage  point  only  once  during 
the  six  year*  (again  in  1975).  and  in  fovir 
of  the  six  years,  the  forecast  was  within  0.3 
percentage  point  of  being  correct.  The  infla- 
tion rate  was  missed  by  more  than  one  per- 
centace  point  in  two  years  (1975  and  1978), 
but  the  forecast  was  within  0.2  percentage 
point  in  two  other  years  (1977  and  1980) .  Un- 
fortunately, though  the  errors  have  been 
small,  they  stUl  had  significant  effects  on  the 
forecasts  of  budget  totals. 

Needless  to  say,  the  forecast  made  In  Janu- 
ary for  the  following  calendar  year  was  con- 
siderably less  accurate  than  that  made  for 
the  current  year.  For  the  five  years  from  1976 
through  1980,  however,  the  unemployment 
forecast  was,  on  average,  fairly  accurate.  Only 
in  1980  did  the  forecast  badly  miss.  The 
January  1979  forecast  projected  1980  unem- 
ployment at  6.2  percent,  but  the  actual  out- 
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9.0 

5.5 

5.2 
4.9 
5.4 

6.2 

7.0 
P) 
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P) 
4.0 
3.8 

5.2 
5.7 
L8 

10.5 
9.9 
P) 

P) 
4.9 

4.8 
5.0 
5.7 
7.4 
7.8 
7.8 
P) 


4.7 
4.7 
4.3 
3.5 
4.2 
P) 

P) 
P) 
2.8 
4.7 
4.5 
8.2 
9.3 
8.3 
P) 

P) 
P) 
4.7 
4.5 

4.9 
6.8 
7.5 
7.2 
P) 


Note:  Years  in  column  headings  are  calendar  ytars. 
Source  Oftict  0*  Management  and  Budget. 


come  was  7.1  percent.  The  forecast  for  real 
GNP  growth  underestimated  t)he  strength  of 
the  recovery  in  the  1975-1976  period  and 
faUed  to  anticipate  the  1980  recession  but 
otherwise  was  fairly  accurate.  After  over- 
estimating the  inflation  problem  in  the  1975- 
1976  and  the  1976-1977  periods,  the  two-year 
forecasts  greatly  underestimated  the  problem 
in  the  January  forecasts  from  1977  through 

1979. 

Although  tftiere  were  major  errors,  the  one- 
and  two-year  forecasts  were  on  average  letter 
than  could  be  obtained  from  naive  extrap- 
olations, and  in  general  terms,  they  seem  to 
belle  my  earlier  contention  that  there  Is  a 
strong  temptation  to  be  overly  optimistic. 

Table  3  Indicates  that  the  stronj  optimistic 
bias  shows  up  in  the  longer-run  projections 
made  for  the  four  years  following  the  two- 
year  forecast  period.  It  is  these  longer-run 
projections  that  have  been  terribly  mislead- 
ing in  obscuring  long-run  budget  trends  and 
that  have  led  us  to  believe  that  controlling 
the  growth  of  outlays  and  balancing  the 
budget  is  much  easier  than  a  leas  biased  set 
of  projections  would  imply. 

A   TECHNIQUE   FOR   MAKING  PROJECTIONS 

I  would  recommend  that  projections  of 
real  growth  and  Inflation  be  arbitrarily  based 
on  the  average  experience  of  ihe  previous 
five  years.  That  Is  to  say,  If  this  procedure 
had  been  in  effect  in  the  pasrt.  the  budget 
assumptions  made  in  January  1975  would 
have  Involved  making  the  same  economic 
forecast  as  was  originally  made  for  calendar 
1975  and  1976,  but  the  projections  for  the 
years  1977  through  1980  would  have  been 
based  on  the  average  real  growth  rate  and 
Inflation  rate  over  the  period  1970  through 
1974.  Since  the  real  growth  rate  over  any 
flve>year  period  Is  usually  not  a  bad  ^proxi- 


matlon  of  the  potential  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy over  the  long  run.  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  unemployment  rate  remains 
constant  over  the  long-run  pro)ectlon  peri- 
od. In  other  words,  in  the  above  example. 
the  unemployment  rate  for  the  period  1977 
through  1980  would  be  assumed  to  remain 
constant  at  the  level  forecast  for  1976. 

Since  interest  rates  are  closely  linked  to 
Inflation  rates,  and  the  proposed  procedure 
would  assume  the  same  Inflation  rate  In  the 
1977-1980  period  as  prevailed  in  1970-1974,  It 
Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Interest  raites 
are  also  Identical  In  the  two  periods. 

Table  4  shows  the  projections  of  several 
variables  made  for  1980  In  the  January 
budgets  of  the  period  1975  through  1980  and 
compares  them  with  the  projections  that 
would  have  been  made  If  the  suggested 
procedure  had  been  In  effect.  (Past  ONP 
data  were  revised  several  times  over  the  pe- 
riod. The  table  ignores  this  problem  and  as- 
sumes that  current  GNP  definitions  were  in 
use  over  the  entire  period.) 

Table  4  also  shows  that,  except  for  the 
projection  made  in  January  1976.  the  use  of 
the  proposed  procedure  would  have  been 
less  accurate  than  actual  budget  procedures 
in  projecting  nominal  1980  GNP.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  budget  In  pro'ectins  nominal 
GNP,  however,  was  the  accldent*l  result  of 
two  major  offsetting  errors.  The  long-run 
budget  projections  consistently  underesti- 
mated infiatlon  and  overestimated  real 
growth.  The  proposed  procedure  would  have 
been  consistently  more  accurate  over  time 
than  actual  budgets  In  predicting  real  ONP. 
the  GNP  deflator,  jvnd  unemployment  for 
1980.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  much 
more  accurate  in  pro'ectins  outlays  even 
though  receipts  wo\ild  have  been  under- 
estimated. 
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TABLE  4.— A  COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  FORECASTS  MADE  FOR  1980  USING  PAST  BUDGET  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  THE  PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVE 


Nominal  GNP  in  1980 
(biilioni  of  ddlari) 

Real  GNP  in  1980  (billions  of  doHari) 

Propowd 
Budgd             altemativa 

GNP  Daflator  in 

1980(1972-100) 

Unemployment  in 
Budget 

1980  (percent) 

Foneut  date 

Budicl 

Proposad 
alteniMiv* 

Budget 

Propoied 
(Itornallv* 

Propoied 
alternative 

January  1975.. _ 

January  1976 

Janua.y  1977 

January  1978 

January  19/9 

2,675.5 
2, 725. 2 
2,617.4 
2,623.1 
2. 627. 7 
2,614.3 
2,626.5 

2,416.9 
2, 551. 1 
2,558.9 
2,606.5 
2,627.7 
2,614.3 
2,626.5 

1,613.3 
1,663.7 
1,606.4 
1, 577. 4 
1,52L4 
1.474.1 
1,480.9 

1,412.5 
1,496.0 
1,525.4 
1,550.3 
1,521.4 
1. 474. 1 
1,480.9 

165.87 
163.92 
163.04 
166.54 
172.59 
177.26 
177.36 

171.51 
170.58 
167.88 
168.43 
172.59 
177.26 
177.36 

9.5 

5.2 
4.9 

S.4 

6.2 
7.0 
7.1 

7.1 
tl 

Vz 

January  1980. 

7.0 

Actual _ 

7.1 

Source:  The  budget  projections  are  based  on  the  data  contained  in  table  3  and  the  most  recently  revised  GNP  statistics.  The  proposed  alternative  is  based  on  the  author's  own  computations. 


If  the  proposed  technique  were  adopted 
now.  It  might  be  argued  that,  given  the  nd- 
mlnlstratlon's  deHatlonary  monetary  policy. 
It  would  overestimate  the  long-run  inflation 
i^te.  nominal  Income  growth,  and,  therefore, 
receipts.  But  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  monetary  policy 
In  making  their  projections.  The  proposed 
procedure  would,  in  fact,  result  in  lower 
nominal  GNP  projections  for  1983  and  198i 
than  are  now  being  used  by  the  administra- 
tion, though  the  nominal  GNP  projection 
would  be  slightly  higher  in  1984  and  1986. 
The  projected  inflation  rate  would  be  higher 
than  ia  currently  being  used  (7.2  rather  than 
5.8  percent  for  the  entire  period  1983-1986) , 
and  tbe  real  growth  rate  would  be  lower  (3.7 
rather  than  4.5  percent).  The  projected  un- 
employment rate  would  average  7.3  percent 
over  the  period  rather  than  the  administra- 
tion's 6.0  percent. 

No  technique  for  projecting,  however,  will 
be  very  accurate.  The  main  goal  Is  to  remove 
the  optimistic  bias  inherent  in  current  pro- 
cedures. The  new  procedure  would  clearly  be 
understood  to  be  arbitrary,  and  It  could  be 
adopted  by  all  parties  without  squabbling 
about  long-run  goals. 

It  obviously  is  not  perfect.  Any  single  pro- 
cedure will  have  subtle  effects  on  policy  mak- 
ing and  will  result  in  some  bad  decisions. 
It  might  be  argued  that  we  should  make  a 
number  of  projections  each  Implying  a  dif- 
ferent path  for  budget  totals,  but  this  Is 
probably  not  feasible  In  the  hectic  days  be- 
fore releasing  a  budget,  especially  If  all  paths 
had  to  be  approved  by  all  interested  parties 
in  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

As  an  aside  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  theoretical  necessity  to  show  a  balanced 
budget  along  the  path  implied  by  the  arbi- 
trary assumptions.  The  economic  conditions 
portrayed  by  the  projection  could  warrant  a 
large  surplus  or  a  large  deficit.  Such  imbal- 
ances need  not  be  rationalized  by  Keynesian 
economics.  They  can,  in  fact,  be  Justified 
with  a  wide  variety  of  theories. 

The  suggested  procedure  would  admittedly 
be  hard  for  the  current  admlnlfitration  to 
accept.  This  administration  has  proposed  a 
fundamental  change  in  policies  that  it  hon- 
estly believes  will  make  the  economic  future 
better  than  the  past.  Making  long-run  pro- 
jections on  the  basis  of  past  performance 
would  be  inconsistent  with  its  basic  policy 
stance.  In  such  clrciunstances,  however,  an 
administration  could  compute  an  alternative 
path  consistent  with  Its  own  goals  and  ex- 
pectations. While  this  would  add  to  complex- 
ity, it  would  be  more  feasible  than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  number  of  paths  all  having  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Congress. 

The  main  point  is  to  have  one  path  that 
can  be  used  by  all  and  that  is  free  of  obvious 
optimistic  biases.  Those  who  wish  to  compute 
their  own  second  paths  would  unavoidably 
highlight  the  importance  of  economic  as- 
sumptions in  determining  long-run  budget 
totals.  That  would  again  help  separate  the 
debate  over  policy  Issues  from  the  debate  over 
economic  assumptions. 

The  proposal  described  above  concerns  only 
the  economic  assumptions.  As  noted  before, 
many  other  assumptions  are  required  before 


budget  totals  can  be  estimated.  Althovgh 
there  is  some  tendency  to  over-estimate  the 
amount  of  s:>ending  out  of  availal)le  appro- 
priations for  a  given  set  of  economic  assump- 
tions, other  noneconomic  forces  tend  to  make 
long-run  budget  outlay  estimates  too  opti- 
mistic. Budgets  seldom  leave  enough  room 
for  adverse  surprises.  Outlays  for  natural  dis- 
asters and  crop  supports,  for  example,  are 
consistently  underestimated  In  the  long  run. 
To  offset  this  optimism  we  should  adopt  the 
convention  of  making  meaningful  the  budget 
function  called  "allowance  for  contingen- 
cies." In  the  current  congressional  budget 
projections  it  is  used  for  long-term  projec- 
tions only  to  re:ord  the  yet  unspecified 
budget  cuts  necessary  to  attain  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984.  To  make  the  function  more 
meaningful,  an  amount  equivalent  to.  say.  2 
percent  of  specified  outlays  shotild  routinely 
be  added  to  the  allowance  for  contingencies 
to  cover  surprises. 

Budget  projections  should  never  contain 
"unspecified  cuts."  It  would  be  less  mislead- 
ing to  show  a  deficit  and  to  state  explicitly 
that  It  Is  the  goal  of  policy  to  eliminate  the 
deficit  by  a  certain  date.  This,  too,  would  be 
difficult  for  the  current  administration  be- 
cause it  has  relied  so  heavily  on  unspecified 
cuts  to  make  budget  balancing  seem  feasible 
by  1984.  Taking  the  unspecified  cuts  out  of 
the  budget  totals  and  printing  a  significant 
deficit  for  1984  would  have  drawn  more  at- 
tention to  the  seriousness  of  future  budget 
problems  and  made  It  more  difficult  for  the 
administration  to  obtain  passage  of  the  sub- 
stantial, long-run  tax  cuts  that  It  believes 
are  necessary  to  reduce  the  economic  disin- 
centives to  save,  to  Invest,  and  to  work. 

It  win  be  argued  that  the  proposals  made 
above  are  totally  unrealistic.  Politicians  like 
to  promise  a  rosy  future,  and  I  am  suggest- 
ing restraints  on  their  ability  to  do  so. 

As  noted  in  the  beginning,  however,  the 
effect  of  budget  assumptions  on  budget  out- 
comes Is  causing  more  and  more  frustration 
among  politicians.  While  some  gain  an  ad- 
vantage by  confusing  the  debate  over  as- 
sumptions with  the  debate  over  policies.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  this  frequently  re- 
sults in  bad  policy  and  also  threatens  the 
viability  of  the  relatively  new  congressional 
budget  process. 

The  proposals  made  above  may  not  offer 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem,  but  I  hope 
that  they  at  least  stimulate  discussion.  Such 
discussion  will,  at  a  minimum.  Increase  pol- 
icy makers'  sensitivity  to  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  assumptions  to  future  budget  plan- 
ning. It  must  then  be  understood  that  all 
long-run  assumptions  contain  a  major  arbi- 
trary element  because  of  limits  on  our  ability 
to  predict  the  future.  Having  gotten  that  far, 
it  should  be  easy  to  show  that  some  arbitrary 
assumptions  are  less  misleading  than  others. 
The  trick  Is  to  agree  on  a  good,  unbiased,  but 
undoubtedly  wrong  forecast,  since  no  fore- 
cast will  be  right  In  all  Its  elements. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  any  Sen- 
ator wish  to  have  me  yield  my  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDD-IG  Oi?TICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  no  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEFENSE  SECRETARY  CASPAR 
WEINBERGER  ON  OUR  DEFENSE 
NEEDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  an  excellent  summary  s'tate- 
ment  of  our  defense  needs  by  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger. 

This  article,  entitled  "It's  Harold 
Brown  Who's  Wrong,"  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  today's  Washington 
Post  new.spaper. 

This  defense  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's military  buildup  is  the  best  sum- 
mary statement  I  have  seen  on  our  cur- 
rent defense  problems  and  the  need  to 
correct  them. 

Secretary  Weinberger  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  answering  promptly  a 
statement  last  week  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  who  disagreed 
with  practically  every  element  of  the 
Reagan  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  succinct  and  convincing 
statement  by  Secretary  Weinberger  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It's  Hakou>  Brown  Who's  W«onc 
Serious  misconceptions  regarding  the  Rea- 
can  administration's  overdue  program  to 
"Rearm  America-  continue  to  surface  in 
public  debate,  in  Congress  and  In  the  press. 
Some  of  these  misconceptions  appeared  on 
The  Post's  op-ed  page  of  Nov.  11  in  an  artlclo 
("Wrong  on  the  Bl,  Wrong  on  the  MX  ]  by 
former  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  for 
whom  I  have  high  esteem.  They  should  be 

corrected.  , 

The  administration  was  given  a  sweeping 
mandate  by  the  American  electorate  last 
autumn  to  carry  out  a  massive,  admittedly 
coBtly.  defense  program.  The  reason.  I  be- 
lieve is  clear.  In  the  19708,  the  nation,  trust- 
ingly overly  In  the  snlrjt  of  "detente,"  de- 
bated—while the  U.S.S.B.  continued,  ^- 
dramatlcally  but  inexorably,  to  arm.  The  So- 
viet Union  today  not  only  has  matched  our 
previous  nuclear  superiority;  It  has  far  ex- 
ceeded our  conventional  military  strength 
and  is  rapidly  projecting  Its  power  beyond 
the  needs  of  legitimate  defense.  I  need  only 
cite   Afghanistan,   Ethiopia,   Angola,   South 

Yemen  and  Cuba.  „  o  o  t>  • 

Unless  we  move  promptly,  the  U.S.S.K.  s 
mlUtary  buildup  will  carry  It  past  us,  leav- 
ing us  m  the  position  of  permanent,  dan- 
gerous Inferiority.  The  United  States  could 
tie  subject  to  nuclear  blackmail,  cowed  from 
moving  boldly  to  defense  Itself  and  its  allies 
m  a  crisis.  This  we  cannot — and  will  not — 

risk. 

In  this  dangerous — If  not  yet  critical— sit- 
uation we  must  modernize  both  our  aging 
bomber  fleet  and  our  increasingly  vulnerable 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  force.  The 
administration  has  no  Intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  time-tested  "Triad":  land-based  mis- 
siles, sea-based  missiles  and  air-breathing 
strategic  systems.  We  need  all  three. 

The  B52  bomber,  workhorse  of  our  bomber 
fleet.  Is  more  than  25  years  old.  While  stlU 
useful,  it  is  increasingly  costly  to  maintain. 
Its  large  radar  "cross-section"  and  slow 
speed  make  it  vulnerable  to  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, and  because  it  cannot  be  "hardened  " 
to  withstand  nuclear  blast,  or  take  off  quick- 
ly. It  is  increasingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
submarine-launched  missiles. 

By  contrast,  the  new,  highly  Improved  BIB 
bomber  not  only  has  one-one  hundredth  the 
radar  cross-section  of  the  old  B52  but  no 
more  than  one-tenth  the  cross-section  of 
even  the  first  Bl  model  cancelled  by  the  Car- 
ter administration  In  1977.  The  new  BIB 
employs  extremely  sophisticated  "avionics" — 
electronic  countermeasures  that  will  make  it 
capable  of  foiling  advanced  Soviet  defense/ 
detection  measures  well  into  the  1980s,  as 
William  Casey,  director  of  central  Intelli- 
gence, and  I  Jointly  notified  Congress  last 
week. 

Eventually,  when  Soviet  defenses  do  catch 
up.  It  wUl  still  be  highly  effective,  armed 
with  cruise  missiles  for  nuclear,  or  conven- 
tional, bombing  missions. 

Early  replacement  of  the  B52  by  the  BIB 
will  give  us  vital  protection  during  the  dan- 
gerous "window  of  vulnerability"  in  the  mid- 
1980s  and  will  not  delay  development  of  the 
advanced  technology,  or  Stealth,  bomber. 
The  latter  is  still  in  Its  early  stages.  Poten- 
tlaUy,  we  believe,  it  will  revolutionize  air 
warfare,  but  it  would  be  risky  to  force  a 
"crash"  program,  which  might  fall,  and  to 
be  forced  to  depend,  meanwhile,  on  obso- 
lescent B52s.  Such  a  course  might  prove  more 
costly  than  the  projected  combination  of 
BIB  followed  by  the  Stealth  system  that  the 
administration  is  recommending. 

We  must  modernize  our  land-based  mis- 
siles no  less  than  our  bomber  force.  In  our 
Judgment  the  MX  Is  the  answer:  in  throw- 
weight,  accuracy  and  flexibility.  It  provides 
us  with  a  needed  "counter-sllo"  capability. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  where  to  base 
it.  Initially  we  intend  to  base  it  in  specially 
hardened  Titan  and  Mlnuteman  sUos  as  a 


credible,  necessary  and  immediately  avail- 
able deterrent  to  Soviet  attack.  This  will  give 
us  breathing  time  to  devise  a  permanent, 
survivable  basing  mode:  either  in  continu- 
ally patrolling  aircraft.  In  deep  shelters  un- 
der mountalno  protected  by  far  more  effec- 
tive ballistic  missile  defense  than  we  have 
now  or  in  other  combinations  as  research 
and  technology  suggest. 

The  Carter  administration's  multiple  bas- 
ing system  was  rejected  by  this  administra- 
tion, after  prolonged  study,  as  both  unduly 
expensive  and  vulnerable.  Ihe  Soviets  would 
need  only  to  increase  the  number  of  nuclear 
re-entry  vehicles  to  saturate  it. 

A  "mix"  of  BIB  penetrating  bombers  and 
MX  missiles  wiU  force  the  Soviet  Union  into 
a  costly  restructuring  of  its  entire  defense 
system,  including  command,  control  and 
communications  networks,  thus  diverting 
into  defense  monies  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  offense.  This  will 
cover  our  vital  defense  needs  until,  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  we  will  have  devised  a 
permanent  survivable  basing  mode  for  the 
MX. 

National  defense  is  admittedly  expensive. 
As  a  former  secretary  of  health,  education 
and  welfare,  I  understand  the  need  for  social 
programs.  But  we  do  not  live  in  an  ideal 
world.  For  10  years,  we  have  been  force-feed- 
ing social  programs  and  starving  defense.  We 
cannot  risk  further  delay.  The  question 
should  not  be  whether  we  can  "afford"  to 
defend  our  nation — but  whether  we  can 
afford  not  to. 


TRUTH  IN  BUDGETING 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  support  Senator  Gorton's 
bill.  In  the  months  since  Senator  Gorton 
joined  us,  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  him  on  the  Budget  Committee.  As 
I  have  come  to  know  the  jimior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  I  have 
come  to  respect  and  admire  him  for  his 
intelligence,  his  sincerity  and,  most  of 
all,  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  worked 
hard  to  help  move  difBcult  and  contro- 
versial budget  decisions  through  the 
Budget  Committee  and  through  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole. 

The  bill  that  he  has  introduced  today 
reflects  a  keen  awareness  of  the  delicate 
balances  that  must  be  struck  in  refining 
the  budget  process.  It  reflects  sensitivity 
to  the  traditions  and  prerogatives  of  this 
body  while  enhancing  our  ability  to 
achieve  consistent  and  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

In  my  8  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  come  re- 
luctly  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will 
never  achieve  control  over  Federal 
spending  imless  we  strengthen  proce- 
dures designed  to  limit  spending  growth. 
While  no  array  of  procedures  can  pre- 
vent us  from  spending  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  a  strengthened  budget  process 
can  force  Congress  to  be  increasingly  ac- 
countable and  politically  responsible  for 
the  decisions  that  we  make. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  always  tried,  imder 
Democratic  and  Republican  majorities, 
to  make  our  colleagues  aware  of  the  fis- 
cal or  revenue  impact  of  the  Individual 
decisions  we  make.  Senator  Gorton's 
bill  is  consistent  with  that  tradition.  Its 
purpose  is  simply  to  require  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senate  and  House  vote 
openly  to  spend  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  GNP  in  a  particular 


fiscal  year.  It  does  not  prevent  Congress 
from  approving  higher  spending. 
Rather,  it  simply  requ  res  that  we  do  so 
openly  and  with  full  tmderstanding  of 
the  effects  on  the  long-term  goals  of  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  gross  national 
product. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  legislation,  S. 
2066,  which  vvould  require  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  en- 
act any  concurrent  budget  resolution 
that  exceeded  specified  limits.  Senator 
Gorton's  bill  takes  a  similar  tack  but 
creates  a  point  of  order  against  adoption 
of  such  a  resolution.  The  point  of  order 
can  only  be  overturned  by  a  vote  of  a 
three-fifths  majority. 

Senator  Gorton's  bill  also  goes  beyond 
my  original  propoaal  in  another  impor- 
tant respect:  It  brings  the  executive 
branch  into  the  ongoing  fiscal  discipline 
process  by  requiring  the  President  to 
make  a  report  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  spending  will  exceed  the  limits  set 
by  Congress.  The  bill  does  not  constrain 
the  President's  or  Congress'  options,  but 
it  does  force  all  of  us  to  confront  head- 
on  the  problem  of  spending  growth.  I  be- 
lieve this  kind  of  "truth  in  budgeting" 
Is  the  surest  way  to  establish  a  coherent 
and  responsible  fiscal  polcy  for  the  Na- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  primary 
goal  which  we  were  elected  to  achieve. 

Before  coming  over  to  the  floor  this 
morning,  I  reviewed  my  own  legislative 
proposals  from  the  last  Congress  and 
pulled  out  the  following  statement  in 
support  of  one  of  those  earlier  proposals. 
It  is  no  less  true  today  than  it  was  almost 
2  years  ago.  I  repeat  what  I  said  then: 

Individual  Judgement  shall  remain  the 
keystone  of  our  deliberations;  priority  deci- 
sions will  remain  critical  to  the  process.  But. 
by  giving  us  freestanding  statutory  limita- 
tions, it  win  Impose  on  all  of  us  a  restraint 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  impose  in  the 
past.  This  bill  curtails  the  freedom  of  no 
one  really  Interested  in  making  priorities  for 
the  1980's.  or  In  reducing  taxes  or  the  growth 
of  federal  spending.  .  .  .  The  only  people 
who  may  suffer  under  this  bill  are  those  who 
have  found  It  Impossible  to  say  "no"  to  more 
pending  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Gorton's  bill  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  budget  process.  I  want 
to  assure  him  and  all  my  colleagues 
that,  when  this  bill  Is  referred  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  it  will  receive  the 
most  serious  consideration  as  part  of  our 
larger  effort  tc  revise  and  strengthen  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ALASKA  GAS  PIPELINE  IS  IN  AMER- 
ICA'S NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  read  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  an  editorial  of  today  has  en- 
dorsed the  President's  proposed  waiver 
package  to  facilitate  financing  and  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipe- 
line project. 

This  waiver  package  necessary  to  re- 
move certain  legal  and  regulatory  ob- 
stacles to  the  financing  of  this  $44- 
biUion  project,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  by  December  18.  The  Senate 
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Energy  Committee,  after  thorough  hear- 
ings on  the  pipeline  project  and  the  pro- 
posed "waiver  package,"  voted  last  week. 
14  to  1,  to  report  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115  which  approves  these  waivers.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  has  also  voted, 
32  to  7,  to  approve  the  resolution  of  ap- 
proval and  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  is  scheduled  to  vote  on 
the  resolution  this  week. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  is  cor- 
rect in  pojiting  out  that  the  Alaska  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  is  an  "insurance  pre- 
mium for  the  longer  future."  It  will  bring 
to  market  the  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  at  Prudhoe  Bay  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  displacing  at  least  400,- 
000  barrels  of  imported  oil  each  day.  It 
will  be  a  signal  to  OPEC  that  America  is 
determined  to  move  toward  energy  in- 
dependence, and  will  encourage  more  in- 
vestment in  e;;pIoratlon  and  production 
of  energy  resources  in  the  Arctic  region 
vvu-it  iuucli  o2  our  uiiutbwovered  energy 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  put  into  per- 
spective the  siiift  of  some  of  the  finan- 
cial risks  of  the  project  to  consumers 
which  is  provided  for  in  the  waiver  pack- 
age. In  order  to  obtain  the  enormous  lev- 
el of  financing  needed  to  build  this  proj- 
ect, the  financial  commimity  has  made  it 
clear  in  testimony  to  Congress  that  some 
level  of  assurance  is  necessary  for  debt 
service  in  the  case  that  any  of  the  three 
major  components  of  this  pipeline  proj- 
ect is  not  completed  on  time  as  sched- 
uled by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission. 

However,  sponsors  of  the  project  will 
have  at  least  $6  billion  in  equity  at  stake 
and  will  receive  no  return  on  that  in- 
vestment until  the  entire  project  is  com- 
pleted. There  will  be  enormous  incentive 
for  this  project  to  be  completed  in  its  en- 
tirety on  the  schedule  established  by 
FERC.  The  risk  to  the  consumer  as  the 
Washington  Post  points  out,  is  "pretty 
small."  Compared  with  the  long-term 
benefits  to  the  American  consumer  and 
to  our  national  security.  Mr.  President, 
the  shift  of  some  of  the  financial  risk  to 
the  con-jumer  is  indeed  very  small. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  will  be 
considering  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115 
In  the  next  few  days.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  editorial  to  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  article 
vras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

That  OiOAimc  PtPELimi 

We  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
your  gas  bill — not  the  one  you  got  this 
month,  but  the  one  you  11  berln  getting  In 
the  late  1980s.  There's  a  lot  of  gas  under- 
neath ^lasi'a's  North  Slope.  p,nd  getting  It 
down  here  to  customers  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  Is  going  to  require 
the  longest,  most  expensive  pipeline  ever 
built. 

You  need  to  be  aware  that  the  cost  will 
be  m  the  range  of  S40  billion  and  that  It  will 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consumers  who 
use  the  gas.  But  to  get  this  assured  supply 
at  a  stable  prtce  far  Into  the  future  will  be 
worth  the  money. 


Congress  now  has  to  vote  on  it  once  again. 
The  original  legislation  five  years  ago  con- 
tained restrictions  that  turn  out  to  make 
the  financing  impossible,  and  President 
Reagan  has  asked  Congress  to  waive  them. 
These  waivers  are  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  realities  of  current  conditions  In 
the  financial  markets,  and  If  Congress  were 
to  reject  them  It  would,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter. kUl  the  whole  undertaking. 

Rejection  would  also  constitute  a  gross 
betrayal  of  the  Canadian  government,  which 
has  permitted  the  construction  of  the  line 
south  from  Calgary  into  this  country  on  the 
explicit  promise  by  the  United  States  that 
the  rest  of  it  would  proceed  promptly.  That 
line  is  already  in  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  waivers  Is  to  shift  more 
of  the  financial  risks  of  this  enormous  In- 
vestment from  the  lenders  to  the  consumers. 
But  those  risks  are  pretty  small.  The  greater 
Issue  is  the  cost  of  the  gas,  compared  with 
that  of  other  fuels.  At  first,  that  price  is 
likely  to  be  substantially  higher.  But  as  time 
pas-es,  with  inflation  and  the  higher  oil 
prices  that  most  people  exi>ect,  the  balance 
will  change.  An  analysis  for  the  House  En- 
ergy Committee  concludes  that,  over  20  years, 
on  average,  the  Alaskan  gas  would  cost 
slightly  less  than  the  alternative  fuels.  But 
it's  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  uncertainties  In  the  calculation. 
Should  consumers  have  to  bear  the  brunt  o-' 
those  uncertainties? 

The  greater  threat  now  Is  further  rapid 
escalation  of  oil  prices — and  the  higher  they 
go.  the  better  deal  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be. 
If  the  gas  at  first  is  expensive  and  raises 
your  gas  bill,  you  ought  to  regard  It  as  an 
insurance  premium  for  the  longer  future. 
Whatever  happens  abroad,  the  prices  of  the 
Alaskan  gas  will  continue  to  be  set  by  law 
and  by  long-term  contract.  The  shorter 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  seemed  extravagantly 
exoenslve  when  it  was  finished,  In  1977,  at 
$9  billion.  But  since  then  It  has  saved  this 
country  $50  billion  In  the  foreign  exchange 
that  It  would  otherwise  have  paid  for  more 
oil  from  OPEC.  For  the  same  reasons,  the 
gas  line  serves  the  interest  of  both  the  con- 
sumer and  national  security. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
JUSTICE.  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
HJl.  4169.  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4160)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  Statp.  the  Judiciary,  and  relate''  af^-n- 
cles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  sixth  excepted 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  4169. 

EIGHTH     EXCEPTEO     COMMTTTEE     AlCENDMENT 

P^GE    37,    1I1E    72 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  by 
agreement  with  the  ranking  minority 


member,  I  now  lay  aside  committee 
amendment  No.  6  and  move  the  adoption 
of  committee  amendment  No.  8,  page  37, 
line  22. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  "tlS5,970,000". 
and  insert  "«265,970,000": 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  aljsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

XTP    AMEMDMEHT    NO.    638 

(Purpose:  Delete  $35,000.00  associated  with 
the  construction  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numliered  628  to  the  excepted  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  37,  line  22 : 

On  page  37.  line  22.  strike  "$266,970,000," 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$230,170,000." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  provided  in  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  that 
$lu5,970,000  would  be  available  for  neces- 
sary expenses  In  carrying  out  the  For- 
eign Services  Buildings  Act. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions increased  that  amount  by  $80,000,- 
000  to  a  total  of  $265,970,000,  which  is 
approximately  $33,000,000  above  the 
President's  September  request  and 
more  than  double  the  same  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  $80,000,000  increase  above  the 
House  committee  recommendation  is  for 
a  chancery  and  residence  complex  at 
Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia.  The  plan  for  con- 
struction is  in  two  phases.  Phase  I  di- 
visions an  expenditure  of  about  $40,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Em- 
bassy, a  new  residence  for  the  Ambassa- 
dor, and  a  new  quarters  for  the  Marine 
security  detachment.  Phase  n  would  use 
the  balance  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
construct  staff  housing  for  Embassy 
personnel. 

The  administration  did  not  request 
funds  for  phase  II.  This  account  is  al- 
ready $147,538,000  over  the  1981  appro- 
priation, an  increase  which  represents  a 
percentage  add-on  of  about  117  percent 
at  a  time  when  virtually  every  other 
Government  account  is  being  reduced 
substantially. 

Although  I  know  that  added  expendi- 
tures can  always  be  justified  on  the  basis 
that  inflation  wiU  cause  expenses  to  in- 
crease, it  is  also  true  that  that  argu- 
ment carried  to  a  logical  extreme  would 
have  us  appropriate  now  for  the  next  dec- 
ade, and  not  s'mply  1  year  at  a  time. 

In  my  view  S80.000,000  for  an  Embassy 
is  somewhat  high.  Indeed,  even  consid- 
ering communications   equipment   and 
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the  like,  which  I  am  confident  is  included 
in  the  price  of  the  construction,  $80,- 
000,000  borders  on  the  extravagant. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  the  managers  of  the 
bill  to  modify  the  committee  amendment 
to  reduce  the  amount  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted from  $265,970,000  to  $230,970,000. 
for  a  reduction  of  $35,000,000,  which  I 
understand  is  compatible  for  construc- 
tion of  phase  I  only  through  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Before  acting  on  this  amendment,  I 
want  to  discuss  the  committee's  actiwi. 
TTie  committee  restored  an  $80  mil- 
lion cut  by  the  House  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  American  Embassy — in- 
cluding chancery,  residence,  and  staff 
housing — in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  December  1983,  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  will  formally  open  in 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia.  At  that  time,  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  staff  must  be  fully 
functioning. 

In  March,  the  administration  re- 
quested $82.1  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  embassy  complex  which  in- 
cludes staff  housing.  The  House  denied 
all  funds  for  this  project.  The  current 
request  of  the  administration  is  for  $45 
million  to  construct  only  the  chancery 
and  Ambassador's  residence.  "Rie  staff 
housing  project  would  be  delayed  imtil 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

The  Subcommittee  and  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  approved  $80  mil- 
lion to  allow  the  Department  of  State 
to  go  forward  with  the  entire  Embassy 
complex.  We  rejected  any  proposal  to 
delay  construction  because,  first,  it  does 
not  postpone  the  need,  and  second,  it 
will  result  in  immediate  and  substan- 
tial cost  increases. 

I  want  to  stress  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  to  delay  staff  housing  is 
agreed  to,  the  minimum  additional  cost 
in  1983  will  be  $17,150,000. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  delay 
funding  $35.8  million  for  staff  housing 
results  in  net  savings  of  $1.5  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Thus,  to  save 
$1.5  million  in  outlays  this  year,  It  will 
cost  us  an  additional  $17.2  million  next 
year. 

By  supporting  the  House  action  and 
denying  funds  for  the  entire  project,  we 
will  save  $3  million  in  outlays  now  and 
the  project  will  cost  xis  approximately 
$37  million  more  next  year. 

While  I  am  prepared  to  agree  to  the 
lower  amount  suggested.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  explain  why  the  decision  of 
the  committee  was  prudent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  628)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EIGHTH    EXCEPTED   COMMITTEE   AMEMDMENT 

PAGE    37,    LINE    22 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  committee  amendment 
No.  8,  as  amended. 

The  eighth  excepted  committee 
amendment  (page  37,  line  22),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SIXTH    EXCEPTED   COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT — 
PAGE    31,    LINES    22-24 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  sixth  excepted  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    629 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  excepted  commit- 
tee amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  st&t^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  629. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Committee  amendment  start- 
ing on  page  31,  line  22  insert  the  following: 

"No  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  prevent  implementation  of 
cons.;tutional  programs  of  voluntary  s:*ool 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  public 
schools." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MUR- 
KOwsKi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  belief  of,  I  am  certain,  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  that  school- 
children should  be  permitted  to  partic- 
ipate in  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  without  Government  interfer- 
ence. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  its 
consideration  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  adopted  a  provision  to 


forbid  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
prevent  schoolchildren  from  participat- 
ing in  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools. 
The  House  provision  is  on  page  31  at 
lines  22  through  24. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions struck  out  the  House  provision. 
That  action  in  my  judgment  was  unwise. 

From  the  beginning  America  has  had  a 
visible  faith  in  God.  In  1620,  the  Pil- 
grims gathered  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower and  drew  up  the  first  charter  of 
a  govenmient  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people.  The  charter  be- 
gan with  the  words:  "In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen." 

In  the  course  of  history,  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  our  Nation  has  been  guided  by 
men  of  religious  character.  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  our  forefathers 
wrote: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  and  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

Religion  has  always  been  a  comer- 
stone  in  American  life,  but  in  1962.  the 
Supreme  Court  all  but  eliminated  reli- 
gion from  our  public  schools.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  State-sponsored 
devotional  activities  in  the  public  schools, 
regardless  of  whether  student  participa- 
tion is  compulsory  or  voluntary,  is  a 
violation  of  the  first  amendment.  I  feel 
this  action  falsely  implied  to  our  youth 
that  religion  is  not  important  enough  to 
be  in  our  total  education.  A  little  prayer 
verse,  knovsrn  so  well  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
can children,  goes  like  this: 

Thank  you  for  the  World  so  Sweet,  Thank 
you  for  the  Pood  we  Eat.  Thank  you  for 
the  Birds  that  Sing.  Thank  you,  God,  for 
Everything. 

Well,  that  little  prayer  verse  was 
banned  from  kindergartens  by  the  court 
of  appeals  in  Chicago  and  backed  up  by 
the  Supreme  Court  because  it  was  "too 
religious. "  I  wonder  what  the  judges 
would  do,  if  they  had  their  way,  with 
the  Mayflower  Compact,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution. 
According  to  their  interpretation,  they 
could  also  be  called  "too  religious." 

We  know  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  But,  I  do  not  believe  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  intended  to  deny  opportuni- 
ties for  periods  of  Christian  worship  and 
education  in  public  school,  so  long  as 
each  child  and  his  parents  have  the 
freedom  to  chose  whether  or  not  the 
child  participates.  I  cannot  be  convinced 
that  the  framers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
meant  to  ban  religion  from  public  schools 
and  eliminate  voluntary  prayer. 

That  is  why  I  support  legislation  that 
would  deny  the  Federal  courts  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  involving  school  prayer,  and 
would  let  the  local  school  boards  decide 
whether  they  want  prayer  in  their 
school.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  pass  and  once  again  our  chil- 
dren will  have  the  freedom  of  choice. 

However,  in  spite  of  several  Supreme 
Court  rulings  and  an  erosion  of  our 
moral  values,  we  still  have  some  of  our 
early  reliance  on  faith  in  God  left  in  our 
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national  life.  To  cite  a  few  examples, 
prayer  continues  to  open  each  day's  busi- 
ness in  both  Houses  of  Congress;  our  Na- 
tional Anthem  contains  the  words — 
"praise  the  power  that  has  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation";  our  Nation's 
motto,  which  is  foimd  on  all  our  coins,  is 
"In  God  We  fru-t":  and  in  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag  are  the  words — 
"One  Nation,  Under  God." 

All  is  not  lost  in  this  age  of  xmcer- 
tainty.  Our  Nation  continues  to  preserve 
our  religious  heritage,  but  without  giving 
our  children  the  opportunity  to  volun- 
tarily pray  in  school,  we  jeopardize  los- 
ing the  fundamentals  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded. 

One  of  my  priorities  in  this  Congress 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  permit  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools.  This  bill,  S. 
481,  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Helms,  would  stop  the  Supreme  Court  or 
Federal  district  courts  from  hearing 
cases  challenging  any  State  statute  or 
ordinance,  which  relates  to  voluntary 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  public 
buildings.  A  similar  bill  is  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  every  day  of  the  27 
years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  State  of  South  Carolina,  has 
opened  its  sessions  with  a  prayer  for 
God's  blessing.  Yet,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  forbidden  that  privilege  to  public 
school  children  since  1962. 

At  that  time,  the  Court  held  that  both 
nondenominational  prayer  and  a  Bible 
reading  without  comment  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  prohibition 
of  the  establishment  of  religion.  These 
decisions  were,  in  my  opinion,  wrong  and 
have  not  been  well-respected  in  the  legal 
community.  Erwin  Griswold,  a  dean  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  has  called  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Court  "sheer  invention." 

One  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Story,  who 
served  as  a  Justice  from  1811  to  1845 
stated: 

The  general.  If  not  the  universal  sentiment 
In  America  was,  that  Christianity  ought  to 
receive  encouragement  from  the  state  so  far 
as  was  not  incompatible  with  the  private 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship.  An  attempt  to  level  all 
religions  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state 
policy  to  hold  all  in  utter  indifference,  would 
have  created  universal  disapprobations,  if 
not  universal  indignation. 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort,  with 
others  of  similar  opinion,  to  restore 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  be- 
cause I  regard  the  right  to  participate 
in  such  prayer  as  a  primary  guarantee 
to  all  citizens  under  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Any  other  result  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  Government  interference 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  a 
course  of  action  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  the  committee  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered  on  that  question,  have  they 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
committee  amendment  itself. 


Is  the  Senator  making  a  motion  to 
table  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  the 
committee  amendment  on  the  table  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  motion  to  table  for  the 
time  being.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to 
bring  us  to  the  issue  itself,  when  we 
look  at  the  amendment  on  page  31,  line 
22,  what  has  occurred  is  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  trying  to  keep  a  clean  bill, 
and  not  have  it  encumbered  by  language, 
removed  the  provision: 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  Implementation  of 
programs  of  voluntary  prayer  and  medita- 
tion In  the  public  schools. 

In  striking  that  language  I  think  the 
committee  made  a  mistake,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  an  amend- 
ment to  the  formative  language,  should 
the  committee  amendment  be  tabled. 

So  really  to  bring  to  issue  the  question 
of  constitutionality  and  some  provision 
within  the  bill  for  voluntary  prayer,  I 
hereby  move  to  table  the  committee 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  sixth  excepted  com- 
mittee amendment. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cha- 
FEE),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERCER) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator 


from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Spectfr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mass{u;hu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Meicher^  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  376  Leg.] 
YEAS— 70 
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Abdnor 

Exon 

Packwood 

An-lrews 

Ford 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Pro-mire 

Baker 

GresEley 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Oi>avle 

Biden 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Riecle 

Bumperi 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Havakawa 

Ru''man 

Harrv  P..  Jr. 

HeOln 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  He'nz 

Sasser 

Canmon 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

HolUngs 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Stennla 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Symma 

DeConclnl 

Lax-alt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lupar 

Tower 

Dlcn 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Warner 

Dole 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Domenld 

Nlckles 

ZorlDAky 

East 

Nunn 

NAYS— 12 

Boschwltz 

Huddleston 

MathlM 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Mateunaga 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Metzenbaum 

G.enn 

Levin 

Williams 

NOT  VO-nNG— 18 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

Boren 

Ka-ten 

Moynlban 

Cbafee 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Pressler 

Eagleton 

Long 

Specter 

Garn 

McClure 

Tsongas 

So  Mr.  HOLLINGS'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  sixth  excepted  committee 
amendment  on  page  31,  lines  22  through 
24,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion,  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

XTP    AMENDMENT     NO.     629 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  (Mr.  WEICKER). 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 
The  Chair  asks  that  the  Senate  please 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  both  the  ranking  member 
and  this  Senator  to  clear  the  decks  so 
that  Members  of  the  Chamber  can  ex- 
press themselves  on  this  issue,  the  issue 
of  prayer  in  school.  Those  of  us  who 
voted  for  it  did  so  for  reasons  of  sub- 
stance or  for  reasons  of  procedure.  In 
any  event,  now  comes  the  part  that  most 
clearly  relates  to  substance  of  the  matter 
at  hand. 

In  essence,  now  you  have  before  you 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut which  states: 

No  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  implementation  of  con- 
stitutional programs  of  voluntary  school 
prayer  and  meditation  in  the  public  schools. 

Or  the  language  in  the  House  bill: 
No  funds  appropriated  under  this  act  may 
be  used  to  prevent  the  implementation  of 
programs  of  voluntary  prayer  and  medita- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

I  will  be  very  brief  in  my  remarks.  I 
hope  we  can  soon  get  to  a  vote  up  and 
down  on  my  amendment. 

First  of  all,  this  is  not  like  the  busing 
controversy. 

Unlike  bus:ng.  where  busing  programs 
were  in  being  and  where  you  tried  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Just  ce  Department  and 
the  courts  in  the  sense  of  tlie  imple- 
mentation of  busing,  none  of  that  exists 
here.  There  tire  no  Federal  programs  vis- 
a-vis prayer  in  school. 

What  you  are  going  to  do  if  you  pass 
the  House  language  is  to  send  a  signal 
and  all  of  a  sudden  we  are  go  ng  to  have 
everybody  trying  out  their  own  particu- 
lar scheme.  And  Ijack  we  go  again  as  to 
what  is  constitutional  and  what  is  not.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  send  that 
signal. 

I  would  hope  rather  that  we  make 
clear  our  dedication  to  the  first  amend- 
ment, that  we  would  not  sit  here  and 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Justice  Department 
or  any  other  agency  of  Government  but, 
instead  let  the  Constitution  decide  the 
quest  on  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  I  would  have  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  that  we  might 
show  the  good  sense,  which  the  House 
failed  to  do,  when  it  put  its  language  into 
the  State,  Justice  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut  al- 
ludes to  the  Federal  programs.  The  lan- 
guage now  on  page  31,  line  23,  talks  of 
voluntary  prayer,  programs  of  voluntary 
prayer.  It  does  not  allude  to  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  the  issue  or  fundamental 
involved  here  is  voluntary  prayer  and 
meditation  in  the  public  schools. 

It  has  been  this  Senators  view  that 
the  constrained  interpretation  by  the 
Court  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  dis- 
establishment clause  for  religion  has 
been  misinterpreted  as  not  allowing  vol- 
untary prayer  or  freedom  of  religion  as 
to  permit  any  religious  activity  whatever. 

It  has  always  struck  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  would  never  think  other- 


wise than  to  have  a  prayer  to  open  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  We  have  a  chaplain 
who  is  paid  with  Federal  funds.  That  is 
fine  for  Senators. 

But  then  the  question  comes  to  those 
in  younger  years,  those  in  school.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  got  this  far  in  life 
if  you  did  not  have  a  prayer  inside  of  a 
school,  or,  if  you  did,  maybe  we  will  give 
you  an  award  for  that,  or  some  kind  of 
prize.  But  the  point  remains  that  we 
should  be  honest  with  ourselves. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  do  not  want  to 
mandate  a  prayer;  certain  it  is  that  we 
do  not  want  to  mandate  a  particular 
kind  of  prayer.  But  when  it  is  free,  when 
it  is  open,  and  it  is  participated  in  solely 
in  a  voluntary  fashion,  then  we  think 
that  is  constitutional. 

The  fact  is  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  added  the  word  "constitutional." 
I  know  what  the  Court  thinks  is  consti- 
tutional. I  happen  to  differ  with  the 
Court.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support  the 
Senator's  amendment  but,  rather,  stand 
with  the  particular  language  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  aljsolutely  correct. 

I  enjoyed  observing  my  good  friend 
from  Connecticut  as  he  tried  to  obfuscate 
the  issue,  how  he  ignored  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "constitutional." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  words  of  Lewis 
Carroll  in  "Through  the  Looicing  Glass," 
when  Humpty  Dumpty  said.  "When  I 
use  a  word,"  Humpty  Dumpty  said,  in 
rather  a  scornful  tone,  "it  means  just 
what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither  more 
nor  less." 

What  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
doing  is  trying  to  use  a  word  knowing 
that  it  will  signal  to  the  courts  to  "keep 
on  doing  what  you  are  doing,  meddling 
in  something  that  never  was  the  court's 
business  in  the  first  place."  It  is  just  a 
code  word. 

If  ever  an  amendment  deserved  to  be 
tabled,  this  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  de- 
serves that  fate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  someone  will 
move  to  table  this  amendment,  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  table 
it.  If  it  is  not  tabled,  then  I  think  we 
better  have  some  substantial  discussion 
of  this  issue. 

Rather  than  to  consume  the  time  of 
the  Senate  now  prior  to  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator,  I  will  withhold. 
Let  me  say  this  and  only  this : 
A  little  over  a  year  ago.  I  had  dinner 
in  Dallas— Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 
The  Chair  will  ask  those  Senators  who 
are  conducting  conversations  to  do  so 
outside  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  had  dinner  in  Dallas 
with  a  young  man  named  BUI  Murray. 
That  name  may  not  be  familiar  to  you 
at  the  outset,  but  let  me  explain  that  he 
is  the  son  of  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair. 
Bill  Murray  is  the  man  who.  as  a  child, 
W3S  the  pawn  in  this  game  played  by 
Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair. 

Bill  Murray  is  now  going  aroimd  this 
country  apologizing  for  what  his  mother 


did  m  terms  of  taking  away  the  right  of 
voluntary  prayer  from  the  schools  of  this  ^ 
country. 

Mr.  President,  Bill  Murray  went  into 
some  detail  to  describe  to  me  the  kinds 
of  people  who  came  to  his  mother's  home 
and  advised  her  on  how  to  proceed.  Those 
people  included  a  number  of  Communist 
fimctionaries.  I  do  not  say  that  anybody 
who  opposes  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  Communist  sympathies,  but  I  do  say 
that  this  whole  controversy  grew  out  of 
the  mind  of  an  atheistic  woman  and  It 
lias  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  tor- 
ment around  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  go  into 
detail  about  the  conversation  I  had  with 
Bill  Murray,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary. 
All  I  ask  is  that  the  Senate  not  be  misled 
by  the  innocent-appearing  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, because,  just  as  Humpty  Dump- 
ty said,  when  he  used  a  word,  the  word 
meant  just  what  he  chose  it  to  mean, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  chooses  to  confuse  the  issue. 
Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  to  invite 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  meddle  in 
this  issue.  If  we  table  this  amendment, 
we  shall  be  well  on  our  way  to  sending 
a  message  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  entertain  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  I  will  do  so  for  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
-should  like  to  give  just  a  hypothetical 
question  so  I  may  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  on  this.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  teacher  of,  say,  third-grade  students 
is  a  very  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and 
she  goes  into  class  one  day  and  writes  on 
the  blackboard  behind  her  desk  the  words 
of  the  Hail  Mary.  She  then  announces, 
"Children,  we  will  now  have  a  voluntary 
recitation  of  this  prayer.  Those  of  you 
who  do  not  want  to  recite  it  need  not 
recite  it;  those  of  you  who  wish  to,  please 
join  with  me." 

Would  it  be  the  Senator's  view  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  such  a 
case,  should  not  go  into  court  and  that 
a  court  should  not  entertain  such  a  case? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Justice  Department  had  better  con- 
centrate on  the  drug  trafficking  in  this 
country  and  the  crimes  that  are  vir- 
tually destroying  this  society. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  scenario 
he  has  concocted  does  not  bother  me  at 
all.  I  am  a  Baptist.  I  would  not  object 
at  all  to  my  grandchildren  being  in  a 
class  where  that  happened,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple would.  I  do  not  have  anv  prob'em 
with  it  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  send 
a  U  S.  marshal  on  horseback  down  there 
to  correct  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  Senator  were  an  Ortho- 
dox Jew.  Would  he  feel  the  same? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  I  would  feel  exact- 
ly the  same.  Again.  I  say  that  I  am  a 
Baptist  and  if  Christianity  cannot  stand 
on  its  own  footing  with  persons  of  other 
faiths,  then  we  have  a  problem  in  this 
country. 

I  would  hope,  if  the  Senator  would  let 
me  proceed,  that  any  child,  whether  it 
be  a  Jewish  teacher  or  a  Catholic  teacher 
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or  Protestant  teacher — you  coiild  name 
them  all  in  the  Senator's  list  of  ques- 
tions— I  would  hope  that  child  would  go 
home  and  discuss  this  matter  with  his 
parents.  After  all,  this  country  existed 
a  pretty  long  time  without  the  Federal 
courts  interfering  in  this  fundamental 
freedom.  Our  schools  are  under  local  con- 
trol, and  we  do  not  need  the  Federal  level 
dictating  to  the  local  level. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  One  other  question. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  on  Good  Friday,  a 
very  devout  Protestant  teacher  decided 
that  the  class  would  observe  3  hours  of 
meditation  during  that  period  and  so 
organized  the  class,  but  announced  that 
any  child  not  wishing  to  meditate  could 
just  sit  in  his  or  her  chair  and  read. 
Would  it  be  the  Senator's  view  that  that 
would  not  be  a  matter  that  the  courts 
would  entertain? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  of  course,  he  and  I  could  stand 
here  and  examine  extreme-case  sce- 
narios. But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion: Can  he  name  me  one  child  who  has 
ever  been  harmed  by  being  exposed  to 
prayer  or  meditation? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No,  I  cannot  name  a 
child  who  has  been  harmed  by  being  ex- 
posed to  prayer  and  meditation,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  this  country  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  get  itself  into  the  busi- 
ness of  devising  prayer  or  organizing 
prayer  or  setting  up  prayer.  It  would  be 
my  view  that  this  is  not  a  matter  for  any 
governmental  official  to  undertake. 

I  think  the  difficulty  in  the  amendment 
as  I  understand  it  is  in  the  definition  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  voluntary  pray- 
er. It  would  be  my  view  that,  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system — not  the  church  school 
system,  but  the  public  school  system — 
we  should  not  open  the  doors  to  what 
could  be  a  whole  parade  of  what  the 
Senator  would  rail  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question  ?    . 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  sir,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
every  State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  I 
know— certainly  most  of  them— has  in 
its  own  constitutions  flrst-amendment- 
like  protections  for  religion  so  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
does  not  enforce  this  kind  of  thing  would 
not  mean  that  the  States  would  not  be 
free  to  do  so  and,  indeed.  States  prob- 
ably would  do  so?  In  my  own  State,  we 
have  court  cases  going  back  as  far  as 
the  1930's  relating  to  not  only  prayer 
in  school  but  Bible  reading  in  schools. 
So  the  States  would  do  this  without  the 
Federal  Government  having  always  to 
come  in  and  lead  the  charge,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  certainly  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  for  this  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  always  careful  when 
the  Senator  reads  a  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  the  ouest'on,  Mr.  President.  This 
amendment  says : 

No  funds  appropriated  in  this  act  shall 
be  used  to  prevent  implementation  of  con- 
stitutional programs  of  voluntary  prayer 
and  meditation  In  the  public  schools. 


Every  Member  of  this  body,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  he  or  she  came  here,  held  up 
his  or  her  right  hand  and  swore  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution,  not  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  but  of  the  United  States. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  is,  What 
does  that  mean  to  him? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Would  the  Senator  repeat 
it? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  When  the  Senator 
held  up  his  hand  and  took  the  oath  when 
he  entered  the  Senate,  he  said  he  would 
uphold  the  Constitution  not  of  North 
Carolina,  not  of  Louisiana,  but  of  the 
l.nited  States.  My  question  is,  what  did 
that  mean  to  him  when  he  said  that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think,  as  the  saying 
goes,  res  ipsa  loquitur. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  is 
having  confusion  among  itself  on  this 
question,  according  to  my  private  con- 
versations with  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Court.  But  there  are  many,  many 
constitutional  authorities  who  agree  that 
the  Supreme  Court  moved  into  treacher- 
ous waters  when  it  got  involved  in  this 
question. 

Of  course,  I  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
Congress  also  plays  a  role,  by  its  actions, 
In  determining  constitutionality. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  find  myself  in  some 
measure  of  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  He  says  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment  is  somewhat  con- 
voluted. At  least.  I  took  that  to  be  his 
meaning.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  the 
wording  of  this  amendment  is  somewhat 
convoluted,  but  also  that  the  issue  is 
somewhat  convoluted. 

I  believe  what  we  want  to  do,  those  of 
us  who  want  to  sunport  the  amendment, 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  support  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  said 
that  Madalvn  Murray  O'Hair  had  de- 
prived people  of  the  right  of  voluntary 
prayer  in  school.  That  is  a  point  on 
which  I  would  differ  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  would  differ  with 
him  because  I  do  not  believe  people  have 
had  that  right  since  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution.  If  you  want  to  say 
somebody  deprived  the  people  of  that 
right,  then  I  think  you  have  to  say  that 
that  somebody  is  James  Madison  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  those  giants  who  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  read  Madison's  Journal  of  the 
Convention,  it  is  very  clear  that  officiaUy 
sanctioned  prayer  would  have  been 
anathema  to  the  majority  in  that  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Officially  sanctioned  prayer  is  uncon- 
stitutional, whether  composed  and  au- 
thorized by  a  State  legislature,  whether 
composed  and  authorized  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  whether  composed  and 
authorized  by  a  county  school  board  or 
a  State  school  Iraard  or  by  a  mayor  or  a 
board  of  aldermen.  In  short,  officially 
composed  and  authorized  prayers  are 
specifically  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Madison's  Journal  is  very  explicit 
in  this,  very  clear. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  I  will  re- 
sist anv  motion  to  table  it,  because  I 
think  that  although  it  goes  a  long  way 


aroimd  to  get  to  the  point,  it  does  get  to 
the  point  of  making  it  clear  that  the 
framers  of  this  Constitution — which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says,  we  are 
sworn  to  uphold — did  not  countenance 
official  prayers  composed,  authorized,  or 
recited  in  public  places  under  the  man- 
date of  public  bodies. 

Mr.  WJillcKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  very  perceptive  remarks. 
If,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  easiest  of 
language,  that  is  because  I  am  not  the 
one  who  devised  the  language  that  went 
into  the  bill  from  the  House.  I  had  ♦o 
deal  with  v/hat  was  brought  over  here. 
Make  no  mistake  about  what  I  in- 
tend to  do  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"constitutional."  First,  let  me  correct  one 
impression  among  my  colleagues  which 
they  might  have,  based  on  the  debate 
today.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
courts.  I  am  talking  about  the  Justice 
Department.  So  let  us  imderstand  that 
this  is  not  in  any  way  restricting  the 
courts.  The  stricture  is  on  the  Justice 
Department. 

Point  No.  2:  This  body,  with  all  the 
wisdom  that  is  resident  here  and  all  the 
deep  feelings  for  the  Constitution  and 
this  coimtry,  cannot  and  should  not  leg- 
islate constitutional  change.  If  you  want 
to  change  the  first  amendment,  change 
it,  but  change  it  via  the  constitutional 
process. 

I  can  understand  the  thickets  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  get  into  insofar 
as  human  emotion  is  concerned  when 
it  comes  to  ongoing  issues,  such  as  bus- 
ing. We  hav2  been  through  that  exer- 
cise here. 

But  on  this  issue  we  are  not  talking 
about  something  that  is  a  reality  in  this 
country.  The  proponents  of  the  House 
language  are  prospectively  trying  to  leg- 
islate a  change  in  the  Constitution.  I 
think  we  have  more  on  our  plate  than 
we  can  handle  now,  without  getting  into 
that  kind  of  activity.  There  is  no  Jus- 
tice Department  action  ongoing  at  the 
present  time  which  needs  to  be  reined  in. 

As  to  the  word  "constitutional"  and  as 
to  its  meaning  and  the  objections  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina and  others  as  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done,  there  is  no  question  that 
when  it  comes  to  constitutionality,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  going  to  be  the  last 
word.  Do  not  try  in  any  way  to  shy  away 
from  that  position  or  try  to  dilute  it  or 
try  to  put  it  in  any  other  clothes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

The  Court  is  the  final  determinant  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  now  stand  up  squarely,  as  was 
intimated  in  the  comments  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  for  the 
Constitution,  for  the  great  principles  it 
espouses. 

When  are  the  court's  decisions  going 
to  be  right?  When  we  get  the  right  people 
making  them?  That  is  fair  enough.  That 
certainly  is  a  senatorial  function,  to  put 
those  into  the  court  system  who  it  is 
hoped,  will  deliver  the  tvpes  of  decisions 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
membership.  That  is  fair  enough.  But, 
Mr.  President,  you  do  not  get  two  swings 
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at  this  pitch.  The  advise  and  consent 
function  is  that  swing.  There  has  to  be  a 
final  arWter  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  want  that  to  be 
the  political  winds  and  the  philosophical 
winds  that  blow  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
none  of  you  does,  either. 

I  think  that  the  problem  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  is  that  there  is  an  impa- 
tience. Finally,  their  moment  has  come 
on  the  stage  of  American  philosophy  and 
American  politics.  But  they  want  to  see 
everything  change  overnight,  even  if  it 
means  tearing  down  the  Constitution 
and  conforming  it  to  what  they  want  to 
see  achieved  as  an  end.  Legislate  all  the 
policies  and  all  the  laws,  but  leave  the 
Constitution  alone.  Nothing  can  l)e  more 
precious  to  every  American  than  the  first 
amendment. 

More  mischief  has  been  done  in  the 
history  of  this  world  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion than  in  the  name  of  any  philosophy 
or  any  theory  or  any  type  of  government. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  my  object 
here,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  to 
try  to  give  a  definitive  speech  on  consti- 
tutional law ;  but  I  must  confess  that,  to 
my  amazement,  every  time  the  word 
"constitutional"  comes  up  now,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  threat.  It  should  not  be. 
It  is  what  holds  us  all  together.  It  has 
been  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  origin 
of  any  greatness  that  accrues  to  this  very 
small  band  of  people  known  as  Ameri- 
cans. DevEistate  that,  and  you  have  not 
just  brought  about  a  temporary  political 
change:  you  will  have  preordained  a 
future  far  below  our  present  and  past. 

I  know  there  will  be  more  comments, 
but  as  soon  as  my  colleagues  are  ready, 
I  hope  we  will  have  an  up  and  down  vote 
on  the  Weicker  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  a  question, 
if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yields  to 
him. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  to  the  effect  that  constitut'onal 
rights  are  personal  rights  for  individuals 
to  enforce  and  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment may  not  do  so.  Indeed,  that  was 
the  basis  on  which,  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Justxe  Department  was 
specifically  authorized  to  champion  in- 
dividual constitutional  rights,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  being  authorized  to  in- 
tervene or  to  bring  desegregation  suits  at 
that  time. 

My  question  is  this:  Has  the  Justice 
Department  ever  been  authorized,  or  is  it 
now  authorized,  to  bring  such  a  suit;  and, 
if  so,  has  it  ever  brought  a  lawsuit  to 
prevent  the  implementation  of — what  is 
the  language — of  a  program  of  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  answer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
no,  it  has  not. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  am 
making  out  here. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  not  true.  then, 
that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  it 
would  not  so  be  authorized  to  bring  such 
a  suit? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
not  here  to  make  that  determination.  I 
am  just  asking  the  Senator  why  we  have 
this  language  in  here?  Unlike  the  busing 
controversy,  in  which  the  Senator  took 
part,  the  Justice  Department  has  never 
engaged  in  any  suit.  All  the  great  deci- 
sions in  this  area  have  been  suits  insti- 
gated by  private  individuals.  So  why 
have  this  language  in  here?  What  is  the 
reason  for  putting  it  in  here? 

Obviously,  it  is  to  invite  State  and 
local  governments  to  start  throwing  out 
all  types  of  prayer  programs  that  are 
going  to  be  challenged,  and  if  they  be 
challenged  by  individuals,  then  we  will 
raise  the  issue  up  to  the  courts.  It  is  an 
invitation  to  litigation. 

I  think  that  there  is  enough  to  do  in 
this  Nation  without  starting  down  that 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
another  talk  in  mind  at  this  particular 
hour.  Let  the  record  show  that  I  did  have 
a  group  downtown  that  I  was  going  to 
address  because  on  a  Monday  at  lunch- 
time  we  never  vote  as  we  are  waiting  for 
our  colleagues  from  the  West  to  return. 

But  I  cannot  let  the  casual  nature  and 
the  rather  wise  nature  of  some  of  the 
comments  just  take  root  and  act  to  mini- 
mize this  as  though,  what  is  the  problem 
all  about? 

We  are  going  to  quote  James  Madison, 
and  we  are  going  to  find  that  we  take 
an  oath  and  we  take  that  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  is  black  and  white. 
Just  look  at  it  and  one  can  tell  what  is 
constitutional. 

Let  Us  go  into  some  of  these  thinars: 

First,  they  are  praying  today  in  the 
public  schools  of  America,  in  my  Stat« 
and  in  the  State  of  the  Senator.  I  will 
find  it  up  in  Connecticut  if  he  wishes 
me  to.  They  never  have  ceased. 

We  are  oraving  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  ret  the 
Justice  Department  to  protect  us  in  our 
prayer  then  vote  for  this  amendment 
because  we  need  that  protection  accord- 
irs.  to  the  Senator's  rationale. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  prayer.  We 
are  go'ne  to  have  it  tomorrow  whenever 
the  majority  leader  sets  the  time.  We 
will  come  in.  The  Presiding  Officer  will 
take  his  posUion  there.  He  will  say,  "TTie 
Members  will  rise  while  the  Chaplain 
leads  us  in  prayer." 

That  goes  to  the  nice  little  circum- 
stance situation  of  the  distinguished 
minister  and  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Certainly  it  is  that  we  can  give  circum- 
stances that  would  be  coercive.  Every- 
one understands  that,  and  that  would 
not  be  a  voluntary  prayer. 

We  know  what  voluntary  prayer  is.  I 
ho"e.  The  Senate  cannot  find  a  balanced 
budget  but  it  should  be  able  to  find  vol- 
untary prayer  in  this  land. 

Are  we  saying  there  is  no  such  thing? 
Is  that  the  contention  of  the  minister? 
Hogwash. 

And  the  Senator  over  here  talked 
about  the  constitutionality.  Did  we  not 
take  the  oath?  Look  at  the  Senate.  The 


Senate  will  not  even  let  the  Presiding 
Officer  rule.  It  says  the  body,  not  the 
court.  We  regularly  determine  as  a  group 
what  is  constitutional. 

Why  did  James  Madison  write  it  so 
clearly?  Read  it.  We  are  going  to  hear 
further  debate  on  it  this  year.  But  what 
is  religion  and  what  is  not  religion?  We 
will  see. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  .  .  . 

That  is  the  key  question. 

...  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
ot:  .  .  . 

That  is  the  first  amendment.  There 
is  somewhere,  sometime,  somehow  in 
schools.  In  Institutions,  in  meetings  over 
this  land  of  ours  voluntary  prayer  or  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  not  only  in 
churches. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  complete  my 
thought. 

Here  is  the  whole  thing.  When  the 
Court  goes  to  determine  what  is  nice  and 
pretty  about  James  Madison.  I  can  give 
Senators  many  other  quotes  from  James 
Madison  because  he  said  that  a  free 
society  without  access  to  free  informa- 
tion is  a  sham  or  prelude  to  a  farce  or 
perhaps  both. 

So  when  we  see  whether  or  not  they 
are  establishing  religion  it  is  not  a  yes- 
or-no  answer,  this  is  religion  or  this  is 
not. 

There  is  the  degree  of  involvement. 
We  have  the  GI  bill.  Is  that  an  uncon- 
stitutional act?  Certainly  not.  That  is 
Government  money  to  support  higher 
education  because  the  money  flows  right 
into  the  institutions.  Some  of  these  in- 
stitutions are  religiously  affiliated,  but  at 
the  level  of  higher  education  they  say 
that  does  not  involve  an  undue  involve- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  religion  because 
the  student  body  is  mature  and  free  from 
undue  influence. 

The  majority  of  institutions  of  higher 
learnings  are  not  religious.  The  persons 
in  attendance  are  of  maturity.  Thev  are 
not  influenced  thereby.  Therefore,  if  you 
please,  it  does  not  constitute  a  violation. 

But  give  that  same  money  to  the 
kindergarten,  give  that  same  money  to 
the  elementary  school,  and  we  have  had 
it  here  and  we  have  decisions  galore,  we 
will  debate  tuition  tax  credit,  which  thev 
wanted  to  do.  which  the  court  had  said 
was  constitutional. 

Did  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, a  member  of  the  other  party,  attend 
an  unconstitutional  convention  of  his 
party  when  they  came  out  endorsing  the 
tuition  tax  credit?  Was  that  unconstitu- 
tional? Thev  are  proposing  it  and  they 
are  voting  for  it  in  this  Chamber.  Why? 
Because  Senators  who  vote  for  that  do 
not  think  that  is  an  undue  involvement 
of  the  Government  in  religion. 

So  there  is  a  test.  It  is  not  that  just  one 
man  said  we  are  going  to  have  religion  or 
not.  They  did  not  write  it  that  way.  They 
said  we  should  not  establish  it  and  we 
should  not  prevent  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  and  if  Senators  feel  all  of  that 
is  theoretical  and  are  so  worked  up  about 
this  thing,  then  erase  "In  God  We  Trust' 
from   the  Senate   walls,   eliminate   the 
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Chaplain's  prayer,  take  it  off  the  coinage, 
and  repeal  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
where  we  said  "under  God  indivisible 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. The  wisdom  of  the  first  amend- 
ment is  there.  We  see  it  in  Ireland.  We 
see  it  in  the  Middle  East.  We  see  all  kinds 
of  continuing  national  problems  and  it  is 
without  that  exercise,  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  thereof.  But  when  my  col- 
leagues go  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  re- 
ligion itself  canot  be  freely  exercised  save 
within  some  temple,  then  I  resist,  re- 
sent, and  oppose  it,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  school  systems  and  everything  else 
where  we  have  had  voluntary  prayer,  v/e 
have  it  in  the  various  meetingplaces  and 
we  have  it  right  here,  and  no  one  has  ever 
put  in  a  rule  that  we  could  not  do  it. 

As  to  the  constitutional  questions,  I 
am.  I  guess,  exhibit  No.  1.  having  learned 
at  least  that  wh  ch  was  constitutional  up 
until  May  17.  1954:  namely,  that  a  State 
could  have  separate  but  equal  education 
facilities. 

I  say  to  Senator  Mitchell,  who  was  a 
Federal  judge,  that  that  is  what  the  Fed- 
eral courts  ruled.  But  then  all  the  way 
from  1896  and  Plessy  against  Ferguson 
up  to  1954.  for  58  years  the  Supreme 
Court  found  it  constitutional  and  then 
thev  found  it  unconstitutional. 

Yes.  I  sav  to  the  Senator,  membership 
does  change. 

I  am  ela^  to  vieW  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wi-h  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  rarolina  this  Ques- 
tion. He  was  critical  of  the  hvpotheticals 
wh'ch  I  suggested  in  trying  to  differ- 
entiate voluntary  from  involuntary 
praver.  Can  he  su^'gest  to  the  Senate  a 
hypothetical  situat'on  which  would  be 
an  involuntary  prayer? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  prayer  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  think  that  is  involuntary. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  involuntary? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  mean  that  is  volun- 
tary. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  voluntary  or 
involuntary? 

Mr.  HOT  LINOS  Voluntary. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Give  me  an  exam- 
ple, if  he  can.  of  an  involuntary  praver. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  An  involuntary 
prayer  would  be  the  examole  the  Senator 
gave,  the  coercion  brought  on  the  little 
children  as  he  described  it.  Thev  have 
a  person  of  the  Catholic  faith  putting  up 
a  particular  denominational  praver.  The 
Lords  Prayer  has  been  accepted,  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  as  he  well  knows,  by  the 
Episcopaliaas  and  the  Lutherans  that 
he  and  I  represent,  by  the  Catholics,  and 
many  others. 

It  has  been  universally  accepted  at 
every  particular  governmental  function 
that  we  have.  We  would  never  have  an 
inauguration— pull  out  the  program- 
without  the  inaueural  praver.  Pull  out 
any  kind  of  really  important  meeting 
that  we  have  and  we  would  start,  yes. 
with  the  Lords  praver.  That  would  be 
voluntary,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Well,  supposing  that 
particular  denomination  never  used  the 
Lord's  prayer? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  can  get  the  in- 
voluntary prayers,  that  is  right. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  would  make 
the  Lord's  prayer  a  voluntary  prayer  as 
opposed  to  the  involuntary  prayer? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  come  down  to  a  specific 
prayer,  I  am  coming  down  to  the  specific 
position.  There  is  a  provision  itself  that 
says  '  free  exercise  thereof."  I  think 
when  we  move  into  the  auditorium  in 
a  particular  schoolroom  and  they  com- 
mence a  program  with  a  prayer  such  as 
when  you  have  a  blessing  preceding  a 
meal.  I  have  attended  those  regularly, 
with  members  of  all  faiths  there — we 
have  it  voluntary.  I  happen  to  have  at- 
tended a  school  for  4  years,  it  is  still  in 
existence,  euid  I  take  it  to  be  voluntary 
prayer. 

They  have  a  chapel  and  chapel  serv- 
ices, you  can  attend  whichever  one  you 
wish.  But  it  is  not  an  unconstitutional 
building.  It  is  not  an  involuntary  edifice 
of  prayer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  there  and 
it  is  exercised,  and  I  think  of  example 
after  example  which,  of  course,  is  the 
predominant.  Your  questioning  would  try 
to  intimate  that  I  would  be  in  some  nut 
position  or  in  a  minority,  that  I  do  not 
understand  religion  and  understand 
prayer. 

The  contrary  is  true.  It  continues  every 
day.  We  have  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic 
m  our  society,  and  I  think  it  has  distin- 
guished our  society  in  the  United  States 
from  other  societies,  the  public  forms  of 
government,  and  I  think  it  is  just  fimd- 
amental. 

I  wou'd  vote,  for  example,  on  that 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  I  think  it  was  wise 
to  inset  "under  God"  before  "with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  am  trying 
to  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  quorum  over 
there  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Senator 
if  I  have  a  prayer  of  a  chance  of  getting 
a  quorum  over  there? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  get  a 
prayer  to  stop  this.  I  wanted  to  go  down 
to  the  committee,  but  I  hate  to  see  them 
give  Jesse  the  bum's  rush  and  talk  about 
v;hat  is  constitutional,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den if  you  vote  the  other  way  you  vio- 
lated your  oath.  That  is  the  intimation. 
If  you  have  free  exercise  of  religion  then 
you  are  unconstitutional.  We  have  gone 
through  all  kinds  of  nonsense  of  extreme 
around  here,  and  I  think  you  have  got 
more  than  a  prayer.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  a  question, 
if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  prayer  that  oc- 
curs daily  here  at  the  commencement  of 
proceedings.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  ques 
tions  with  respect  to  that.  First,  is  it  true 
that  children  are  required  in  this  coun- 
try to  attend  school? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  do  have— that 
is  right:  generally  speaking,  yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  They  have  truancy 
laws? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  have  truancy 
laws. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  anybody  required 
to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  be  elected? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Second.  It  is  re- 
quired— is  it  not  true  that  children  are 
not  only  required  to  attend  school  but 
they  are  required  to  be  present  at  the 
commencement  of  school  in  the  morning 
when  prayers  are  held  or  to  be  held? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  sir.  That  Is  the 
time,  and  I  do  not  see  any  conflict  there. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  there  any  require- 
ment that  U.S.  Senators  have  to  be 
present? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  raise 
a  pont  of  order  and  order  your  pres- 
ence. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  You  can? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  One  Member  can 
make  another  Member  vote.  You  led  Into 
the  wrong  alley  there.  Senator.  You 
went  too  far  on  that  one.  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  Everybody  who 
is  here  is  here  voluntarily  and  no  child 
in  school  is  there  voluntarily. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  do  not  think 
think  they  are  here  involuntarily?  It 
comes  right  now  to  mind  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Hugh  Scott, 
of  Pennsylvania,  had  gotten  ofif  the  plane 
in  London  to  make  a  talk  in  Heathrow, 
and  we  ordered  him  back.  There  is 
nothing  voluntary  about  this.  You  are 
supposed  to  be  here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No,  it  is  very  volim- 
tary.  The  point  is  whether  or  not  there 
ought  to  be  prayers  in  school,  which  is 
a  legitimate  question  for  debate,  as  you 
correctly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  is  ambiguity  in 
the  Constitution.  But  the  argimient  is 
not  advanced  by  suggesting  that  there 
are  prayers  in  other  aspects  of  public 
life  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
repeatedly  that  the  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution  neither  dictates  nor  pro- 
hibits all  forms  of  prayer  in  public  life, 
and  the  question  here  is  schools  and 
schoolchildren  not  the  U.S.  Senate,  not 
the  prescription  on  the  coin  or  other 
things.  So  I  do  not  think  the  argument 
is  advanced  by  continually  comparing  it 
to  the  Senate.  That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  happen  to  think  the 
argiunent  is  very,  very  much  advanced, 
it  is  very  material,  it  is  very  important. 
You  are  required  to  be  here.  The  session 
is  there,  and  we  can  command  the  per- 
son's presence,  and  all  these  public  exer- 
cises with  respect  to  officials,  that  they 
be  required — their  presence  is  required 
for  the  oath  of  office,  for  the  particular 
function,  and  what  have  you,  and  there 
is  no  constitutional  provision 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  But  you  can  leave  the 
Senate  any  time  you  want  to  without 
violating  the  law.  But  a  child  in  school 
cannot  leave  school  any  time  he  wants 
to  without  violating  the  law.  There  is 
a  complete  element  of  compulsion  in  the 
public  schools  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  Senator  just  misstated  a  fact  as 
to  who  has  to  be  in  the  Senate.  That  is 
not  true.  You  did  not  speak  the  truth  as 
to  having  to  be  in  the  Senate.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  do. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  have  to  be 
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here  for  a  vote.  You  can  make  me  come 
in  for  a  vote,  but  you  cannot 

Mr   HOLLINGS.  We  can  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  require  the  pres- 
ence just  for  a  quorum.  The  quorum  is 
the  presence,  and  that  is  in  the  rules, 
not  just  to  vote.  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Now,  to  complete  the  thought  that  I 
had  in  mind  with  respect  to  the  compul- 
sion of  schoolchildren.  That  is,  you  have 
truancy  laws  and  you  require  the  pres- 
ence to  be  enforced.  That  still  does  not 
forbid  prayer  even  though  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  present.  They  are  not  re- 
quired to  pray,  and  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  is  contend- 
ing is  that  If  you  are  required  to  attend, 
anything  occurring  thereafter— being 
made  to  attend— therefore  becomes  com- 
pulsory. I  do  not  follow  that  logic  at 
all.  It  is  not  Involuntary  prayer  when 
they  have  these  particular  exercises  in 
the  schools. 

So,  once  again,  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment,  the  establishment-of-reli- 
gion  clause,  is  the  measured  judgment 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  has  been 
a  measured  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  that  degree  of  governmental 
involvement.  Some  could  jump  immedi- 
ately and  say,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  contended,  that  once  you  are  re- 
quired to  be  present,  ipso  facto,  there- 
after, any  kind  of  prayer  whatever  or 
religious  activity  then  would  be  invol- 
untary because  you  were  required  to  at- 
tend in  the  first  place  the  particular 
school  exercise. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all,  and  I 
think  that  there  can  be  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  public  school  system  in  th's  coun- 
try within  the  institution.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  this  particular  institution.  It 
just  does  not  allude  to  the  requirement 
of  attendance  because  I  can  tell  you 
there  is  no  better  rule — you  m'ght  get 
them  for  a  violation  for  not  attending 
the  particular  class,  but  under  the  rule 
here,  the  U.S.  Senate  can  actually  send 
the  marshal  out  and  arrest  you  and  bring 
you  back  and  compel  you  attend  on  that 
quorum  call,  yes.  sir. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  merely 
comment  and  clarify  what  I  intended  in 
my  remarks  because  I  did  not  intend  the 
interpretation  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  intended  merely  to  make  the  point 
that  the  continual  comparison  between 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  a  prayer  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  adds  noth  ng  to  the  de- 
bate. I  did  not  say,  I  did  not  imply,  and  I 
did  not  mean,  that  no  prayer  in  a  public 
school  could  ever  be  voluntary  under  any 
circumstance  because  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  compulsion  in  attendance. 

I  merely  pointed  out  that  the  analogy 
drawn  repeatedly  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  misplaced  because  of 
circumstance  because  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  compulsion. 

Indeed.  I  believe  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances in  which  prayers  are  volun- 
tary, and  that  is  the  moment  of  silence 
which  is  widely  used  in  schools  through- 


out this  country,  in  which  those  children 
who  choose  to  pray  can  do  so  in  the  man- 
ner they  see  fit  and  those  who  do  not  can 
choose  to  do  so. 

And  that  is  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, to  descr.be  those  that  are  con- 
stitutional and  so  prescribed.  Whether 
or  not  prayer  Is  constitutional  is  clearly 
a  subject  of  intense  emotional  debate. 
But  it  simply  does  not  add  anything  to 
the  debate  to  say  that  because  we  open 
the  Senate  proceedings  with  a  prayer 
that  we,  therefore,  ought  to  have  prayer 
in  public  schools  prescribed  by  some  gov- 
ernment. 

It  also  does  not  follow  that  if  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  or  prohibit  involuntary  prayer 
that  we  ought  also,  therefore,  on  the 
other  side  to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  re- 
ligion in  all  forms  of  public  life.  The  two 
conclusions  simply  do  not  follow.  That  is 
the  only  point  I  intended  to  make. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  address  myself 
to  the  concern  all  of  us  have  about  this 
matter  In  the  prayer  in  schools  and  the 
question  of  constitutionality:  the  ques- 
tion that  we  are  discussing  an  amend- 
ment that  some  even  question  whether 
the  Justice  Department  has  ever  gone 
into  a  school  area  to  provide  enforce- 
ment: and  a  question  of  what  is  the  real 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  Is  it  to  see 
that  we  can  get  a  vote  on  an  issue  of  this 
kind  that  is  already  in  the  House  bill? 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut for  attempting  to  state  the  amend- 
ment in  a  manner  that  complies  with  the 
Constitution.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  in 
many  respects,  the  whole  issue  is  a  non- 
issue,  but  attempted  to  be  made  into  an 
issue  in  order  to  create  more  of  the  di- 
visiveness  that  exists  in  America  today. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  question 
about  the  fact  that  you  cannot  have 
prayers  in  schools.  Except  this  efifort  to 
prohibit  that  which  people  say  is  not 
being  done  is  sort  of  a  reverse  way  of 
doing  It. 

The  argument  gets  into  the  question 
of:  "What  is  prayer  and  what  is  not 
prayer?  Do  we  have  to  be  here ;  don't  we 
have  to  be  here?".  I  question  that. 

We  can  be  here  for  a  quorum  call.  We 
can  be  here  for  a  vote.  We  do  not  have  to 
be  here  for  the  prayer. 

But  I  think  the  real  issue  does  not  have 
to  do  with  what  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  to  do.  I  think  the  real  issue 
has  to  do  with  what  is  happening  and 
what  could  happen  and  will  happen  to 
little  children  in  this  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  addressed  it- 
self to  this  issue.  They  recognized  the 
problem  of  children  being  in  a  school 
room  and  being  under  a  kind  of  pressure 
by  reason  of  their  embarrassment  and 
not  able  to  decide  to  walk  out.  That 
would  take  a  lot  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  a  young  child. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Abington 
School  District  case,  stated  it  very  well 
when  they  said : 

The  pervasive  reUgioslty  and  direct  gov- 
ernmental Involvement  Inherent  in  the  pre- 
scription of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  the 


public  schools,  during  and  as  part  of  the 
curricular  day.  involving  young  impression- 
able children  whose  school  attendance  is 
statutorily  compelled,  and  utlUzlng  the  pres- 
tige, power,  and  influence  of  school  admin- 
istrators, staff,  and  authority,  cannot  realis- 
tically be  termed  simply  accommodation,  and 
must  fall  within  the  Interdiction  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  think  that  is  so  true,  because  what 
we  are  really  saying  is  somehow,  some 
way  we  ought  to  come  in  through  the 
back  door  and  indicate  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  prayers  in  school. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  situation  by  lim- 
lit'ng  it  to  constitutional  programs  of 
voluntary  school  prayer.  I,  myself,  would 
have  preferred  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Justice 
Department  may  be  involved  in  pray- 
ers In  school.  I  voted  no  on  the  Issue  of 
tabling  the  previous  amendment. 

But  I  think  it  is  sad  that  we  have  to  be 
debating  this  issue  when  the  whole  econ- 
omy is  upside  down,  when  the  interna- 
tional picture  creates  great  problems  for 
us  and  we  are  sitting  here  talking  about 
whether  or  not  the  Justice  Department 
should  be  prohibited  from  something 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in- 
d  cates  It  never  did  in  the  first  instance 
anyhow. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  prevail. 
I  think  It,  at  least,  would  attempt  to 
provide  some  clarity  and  clarification  on 
the  subject.  But  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  will  or  will  not. 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  House  amendment  that 
prohibits  the  Justice  Department  from 
preventing  school  sponsored  programs  of 
voluntary  prayer  or  meditation. 

The  1962  Engel  against  VI tale  Supreme 
Court  case  should  be  remembered  as  a 
judicial  landmark  from  which  to  meas- 
ure an  approach  nascence  of  retreating 
from  a  national  mortality  based  upon 
religious  pi  mciple.  The  voluntary  recita- 
tion of  the  following  simple  prayer  In 
New  York  schools  led  the  Supreme  Court 
to  declare  that  publicly  sponsored  pray- 
ers were  a  violation  of  the  "establish- 
ment clause"  of  the  first  amendment: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country. 

While  the  rectitude  of  this  decision  is 
still  a  point  of  deep-seated  controversy, 
there  is  little  justlficiation  that  it  or  any 
other  judicial  decision  should  be  used  to 
effectively  eradicate  all  vestiges  of  reli- 
gious thought  or  expression  In  our  public 
life.  I  could  offer  scores  of  quotations 
proving  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
fervently  hoped  that  this  land  would 
forever  be  one  of  religious  tolerance. 

Indeed,  they  undoubtedly  felt  that  It 
would  be  the  well-spring  of  greater  faith 
in.  and  reliance  upon,  God  and  his  prov- 
idence. While  maintaining  our  respect 
for  all  faiths  and  even  nonbelief,  we 
must  protect  those  voluntary  expressions 
of  homage  for  the  creator  of  the  imiverse 
In  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times. 

Certainly,  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  not  be 
given  over  the  rooting  out  this  volim- 
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tarily  given  sign  of  respect  from  our 
schools  and  public  buildings. 

Let  us  instead  rely  upon  the  goodness 
of  our  citizens  and  local  schools  to  up- 
hold the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  let  us  not  charge 
the  Federal  authorities  to  prosecute  and 
persecute  public  displays  of  theism.  Faith 
or  supplication  to  the  divine  providence 
on  which  our  Founding  Fathers  reposed 
our  national  utmost  reliance. 

Prayer  and  meditation  hav  ;  proven  to 
be  a  source  of  hope  and  comfort  for 
mankind  since  his  creation;  we  should 
not  be  seeking  ways  to  discourage  our 
people  from  acquiring  the  solace  that 
awaits  therein,  nor  force  them  to  act 
as  if  they  are  citizens  of  one  nation 
under  God. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  House  language.* 

Mr  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
am  constantly  amazed  at  some  of  the 
declarations  I  hear  on  this  floor  about 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  You  would  think  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  became  part  of  our 
Constitution  to  protect  the  authorities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  lock  them  in. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

Now,  James  Madison  has  been  referred 
to  here  with  respect  to  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  Madison 
was  very  clear  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  the  "establishment 
clause,"  his  interpretation  being: 

That  Congress  should  not  establish  a  re- 
ligion, and  enforce  the  legal  observance  of 
It  by  law,  nor  compel  men  to  worship  God 
In  any  manner  contrary  to  their  conscience. 

They  goon  to  say: 

Whether  the  words  were  necessary  or  not, 
he- 
Madison — 

did  not  mean  to  say,  but  they  had  been  re- 
quired by  some  of  the  state  conventions,  who 
seemed  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  .  .  . 
(Congress)  might  infringe  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  establish  a  national  religion.  .  .  . 

What  Madison  was  concerned  with  was 
the  Federal  Government  interfering  with 
the  practices  of  the  States.  The  term 
"establishment  of  religion"  was  a  term 
of  art.  The  idea  of  "an  established  reli- 
gion" was  well  understood  at  the  time.  It 
meant  a  religion  which  was  given  prefer- 
ence over  other  religions,  or  which  was 
made  the  test  for  holding  public  oflHce, 
attending  a  university,  or  enjoying  other 
State  privileges. 

Now,  taken  into  context  what  occurred, 
there  is  no  way  that  the  first  amend- 
ment could  be  interpreted  to  refer  to 
school  prayer.  The  words  "establishment 
of  religion"  did  not  mean  that  there  was 
to  be  no  official  support  for  religious  be- 
liefs generally.  Nor  did  it  mean  that  re- 
ligious beliefs  would  be  prohibited.  What 
it  meant  was  not  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  to  take  the  position  that 
we  had  a  freedom  from  religion,  but 
rather  a  freedom  of  religion.  So  all  of 
this  strained  interpretation  of  what  the 
establishment  clause  meant  bothers  me. 

I  had  a  minister  write  to  me  not  long 
ago,  and  he  was  quoting  from  the  Con- 


stitution. And  he  had  in  quotes  "separa- 
tion of  church  and  State." 

I  wrote  back.  I  said,  "I  wish  you  would 
find  those  words  in  the  Constitution  for 
me." 

But  that  is  not  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  Government  has  gone  far 
afield  in  this  connection. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  tenator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  377  Leg.) 
YEAS— 61 


Ahrtmor 

East 

NIcklea 

Andrews 

Exon 

Numx 

Armstrong 

F"T'l 

Pro^-mire 

E'rtker 

Grassley 

Oiiav'e 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Bypd, 

Ha'-akawa 

Schmltt 

Harrv  P..  Jr. 

Heflln 

Simo-on 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Helms 

Stenmlt 

Cannon 

HolUngs 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Humnhrey 

Symms 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Thvirmond 

D'Amato 

John-ton 

DeConcinl 

Kassebaum 

wallop 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Dixon 

Luear 

Zoilnsky 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Domenlcl 

MurkowsU 
NAYS— 34 

Biden 

Hatfle'd 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Levin 

Sa5ser 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

WLllams 

Gorton 

Moymhan 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Baueua  Ooldwater  McOlure 

Cbafee  Heinz  Melcher 

Durenberger  Kasten  Pell 

Eagleton  Leahy  Presaler 

Oam  Long  Tsongas 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Weicker 's  amendment  (UP  No.  629)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  vote  going  to  be 
on  the  motion  to  table  wh'ch  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the  time  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider.  The  mo- 
tion is,  of  course,  subject  to  a  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOOS-CONSENT  AGRIXMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  period  of  debate  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  3:15  p.m.,  and  that  at 
the  hour  of  3:16  p.m.  the  vote  occur  on 
the  tabling  motion  now  pending,  and 
that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  that 
vote,  at  3:30,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  got  into  executive 
session  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
order  entered  on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  order 
previously  entered  provided  for  the  time 
to  extend  not  past  3 :  15  p.m.  If  that  con- 
cludes the  remarks  on  this  subject,  since 
there  was  no  arrangement  made  for  the 
control  of  time,  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  now 
to  the  vote  on  the  tabling  motion,  if  that 
is  the  wish  of  the  manager. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  what  this  Sen- 
ator intends  for  this  bill,  which  is  being 
managed  by  the  Senator  from  Coxmecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
action  that  just  took  place  on  the  tabling 
of  the  Weicker  amendment  is,  by  any 
standard,  outrageous.  Nowvl  have  worked 
many  months,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
produce  a  sound  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  related  agencies.  But  I  will 
not  have  a  bill  of  this  appropriations 
subcommittee  become  the  vehicle  for 
outrageous  unconstitutional  action. 

The  bill  will  not  get  off  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  go- 
ing to  address  ourselves  to  our  proper 
jobs  here,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  what  this  Constitution  Is 
all  about. 

In  any  event.  If  it  does  come  on  the 
floor,  it  is  not  going  to  be  here  by  virtue 
of  a  bill  which  comes  out  of  my  commit- 
tee or  wh'.ch  I  am  managing.  I  want  to 
put  my  colleagues  on  not'ce — there  will 
be  long  nights  and  long  days.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  business  is,  but 
this  is  not  going  to  conference  and  It  is 
not  going  to  the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished frend  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  right  in  saying  we 
ought  not  be  here  discussing  this  matter. 
The  purpose  that  is  obviously  being 
attempted  here  is  to  subvert  the 
appropriations  process  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

Now  those  who  wish  to  do  that  should 
read  article  5  of  the  Constitution.  It  tells 
you  exactly  how  to  amend  it.  It  is  set  out 
there  fully  and  at  large.  And  If  their 
purpose  is  to  change  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constituticai,  then  they 
ought  to  go  to  article  5  and  follow  the 
amending  process. 

It  ought  not  to  be  done  through  the 
back  door  by  way  of  an  appropriations 
bill.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  kind 
of  language  which  is  attempted  to  be 
enacted  into  law  today. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut Is  exactly  right  in  taking  the 
position  that  he  has  taken.  I  hope  that 
before  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  that 
our  view  will  prevail. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  close 
to  the  hour  of  3:15  when  debate  on  this 
matter  ends.  Let  me  simply  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  understand  his  concern, 
but  we  will  dispose  of  this  bill.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  will  be  this  bill  or 
whether  it  t-jh  be  hound  up  in  a  continu- 
ing resolution  or  how  late  we  will  have 


to  work  to  try  to  do  It.  But  I  wish  to  state 
that  we  will  take  care  of  our  responsi- 
bility on  the  State,  Justice  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  May  I  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  a  question? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  finish. 
The  Senate  will  not  be  In  late  today. 
I  would  expect  us  to  recess  over  at  about 
6  or  6:30. 

It  would  also  be  In  my  expectation  that 
on  tomorrow  we  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Coimecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Would  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee  agree  that  his  statement 
really  depends  on  one's  definition  of  tak- 
ing care  of  one's  responsibilities? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  What  I  mean  Is  we 
are  going  to  provide  the  money  that  this 
bill  requires. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Money,  I  have  no  dis- 
pute with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  If  it  Is  time  now  to  proceed  with 
the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  observation  is  correct.  The 
time  has  arrived. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  wUI  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Chair  say  the  question  is  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Duren- 
berger),  the  Senator  from  Utah   (Mr. 
Garn).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).    and    the    Senator    from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Le.^hy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoN)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)    would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


(RollcaU  Vote  No.  378  Leg.) 
YEAS— 54 


Abdsor 

Ford 

Nunn 

Anrtrews 

Oraaaley 

Percy 

Arm»tro«ig 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Quayie 

Bentsen 

Hayekawa 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hettln 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Sassar 

Harry  F  ,  Jr.     HoJings 

Schmltt 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stenmli 

Chiles 

Jrhnvon 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

DeConcinl 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Denton 

Lugar 

Wal.op 

Do.e 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Domendcl 

McClure 

ZoriDBky 

East 

Murkowskl 

Exon 

Nickles 
NAYS— 36 

Biden 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Brad  ey 

Heinz 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Br.rdick 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Rufiman 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lev.n 

Specter 

Danforth 

Mathiaa 

StABord 

Oodd 

Matsunaga 

Tson^Bs 

O.enn 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Gortod 

MitcheU 

WUllRms 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Baucus 

Gam 

Melcher 

DUon 

Go!  iwater 

Pressler 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Eagleton 

Long 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 

motion  to 

reconsider  was  agreed  t 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HEALTH   AND    HUMAN   SERVICES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:30  pm. 
having  come  and  gone,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  C.  Everett  Koop,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Medical  Director  in 
the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided 
and  controlled. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

NOMINATION  OF  C.  EVEHETT  KOOP  TO  BE  MEDICAL 
DIRECTOR  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OP  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  THE  SURGEON  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  today  be  voting  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  C.  Everett  Koop,  MD.  to  be  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States.  I 
speak  for  a  majority  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  when  stat- 
ing that  Dr.  Koop  is  a  distinguished 
physician  who  is  eminently  qualified  to 
hold  this  position.  Not  only  is  he  a  re- 
nowned surgeon  and  administrator  but 
throughout  his  career  has  engaged  in  an 
incredibly  nimierous  and  varied  set  of 
public  health  activities.  I  urge  each  Sen- 
ator to  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Koop. 

During  Dr.  Koop's  confirmation  hear- 
ing in  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  we  were  privileged  to  have 
testimony  from  Senators  Hatfield, 
Specter,  and  Heinz  on  Dr.  Koop's  many 
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accomplishments  and  well-known  com- 
passion for  his  fellowman.  He  heard  his 
medical  colleagues  and  a  distinguished 
businessman/ hospital  director  speak  of 
Dr.  Koop's  integrity,  his  ability  to  work 
with  people  of  differing  viewpoints,  and 
of  the  high  esteem  with  which  he  is  held 
in  the  Philadelphia  community,  both  as 
a  physician  and  an  individual. 

The  committee  also  listened  to  H.  Arn- 
old Muller.  M.D..  Secretary  for  Health 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ira 
L.  Myers,  MX).,  M.P.H.,  Chief  Health  Of- 
ficer for  the  State  of  Alabama.  Each  sup- 
ported Dr.  Koop  and  stated  that  he  pos- 
sessed "significant  public  health  experi- 
ence." 

Finally,  Representatives  of  this  Na- 
tion's disabled  community  testified 
about  Dr.  Koop's  advocacy  for  the  dis- 
abled. Members  of  my  committee  were 
clearly  impressed  with  the  breadth  of 
background  and  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  came  before  us  to  testify  for  Dr. 
Koop. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Koop's  appointment 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Association  of 
State  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and 
Crippled  Children's  Services  Directors 
and  I  know  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  received  many  letters  in  his 
support. 

Only  two  witnesses  asked  to  testify 
against  Dr.  Koop.  From  their  comments, 
and  some  negative  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived, I  gather  there  are  three  objec- 
tions to  his  candidacy: 

First,  the  first  objection  is  that  of  a 
national  public  health  association  that 
believes  Dr.  Koop  does  not  have  signif- 
icant public  health  experience.  I  would 
point  out  in  contrast  the  testimony  of 
Drs.  Muller  and  Myers,  as  noted  above, 
which  represent  the  views  of  two  distin- 
guished public  health  spokesmen  that 
Dr.  Koop  does  have  the  requisite 
experience. 

Second,  a  second  objection  is  that  Dr. 
Koop  has  been  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  abortion  and  an  advocate  for  the  value 
of  traditional  roles  for  women.  These 
are  matters  of  great  public  debate  and 
I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  advocacy 
on  these  issues  should  affect  Dr.  Koop's 
fitness  to  be  surgeon  general.  There  has 
been  no  evidence,  not  even  an  allegation 
that  Dr.  Koop  has  ever  treated  a  woman 
colleague  unfairly. 

Further,  testimony  was  provided  to  the 
opposite:  That  Dr.  Koop  has  been  sup- 
portive of  women  professionals. 

Third,  a  third  objection  has  been  that 
Dr.  Koop  should  not  be  permitted  to 
oversee  or  control  certain  programs 
within  the  Public  Health  Service.  In  fact 
the  Surgeon  General  and  all  agency 
heads  and  senior  ofiBcials  in  the  PHS 
report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  This  was  made  clear  in 
a  letter  from  DHHS  to  me  which  has 
been  made  available  to  every  Senator 
and  which  I  will  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Not  surprisingly,  all  these  objections 
come  to  little  or  nothing.  This  is  clearly 
as  it  should  be.  Because  this  Nation 
should  have  only  one  emotion,  pride,  in 
having  an  individual  of  Dr.  Koop's  in- 
tegrity and  accomplishments  as  Surgeon 


General.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  Dr.  Koop.  It  is  the  just  and  proper 
course  of  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  back- 
ground material  on  Dr.  Koop,  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Muller  and  Dr.  Myers,  the 
endorsement  of  the  Association  of  State 
Material  and  Child  Health  and  Crip- 
pled Children's  Services  Directors,  and 
the  HHS  letters  I  referred  to,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nomination   op  C.  Everett  Koop,  MJJ.  to 

be   sttrgeon   general 

background  information 

The  President  has  nominated  C.  Everett 
Koop.  M.D.,  to  be  Surgeon  General,  the  high- 
est ranking  commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Corps.  Confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  are  expected  In 
the  very  near  future.  A  detailed  curriculum, 
vltae  and  publications  listing  Is  attached. 

The  Surgeon  General  reports  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  senior 
health  official  In  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  The  Surgeon  General 
is  assigned  a  number  of  duties  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  and  In  addi- 
tion, the  Surgeon  General  has  several  func- 
tions specified  In  lav.  A  listing  of  respon- 
sibilities and  duties  also  Is  attached. 

Dr.  Koop's  accomplishments  In  pediatric 
surgery  are  internationally  known.  Indeed, 
he  was  among  the  first  physicians  to  enter 
the  subspecialty  of  pediatric  surgery  and 
has  practiced  in  that  area  longer  than  any 
other  physician.  However,  he  also  has  made 
his  talents  available  to  further  public  health 
outside  of  the  operating  room  on  a  much 
broader  scale,  often  on  a  volunteer  basis. 
These  Interests  have  Involved  him  In  pub- 
lic health  issues  at  that  critical  level  where 
needs  are  identified  and  services  are  actual- 
ly delivered  to  needy  people.  This  aspect  of 
Dr.  Koop's  past  will  be  further  developed  at 
the  confirmation  hearings,  but  warrants 
separate  mention  here. 

An  Important  aspect  of  public  health  Is 
arranging  health  services  for  large  numbers 
of  people.  Services  many  range  from  educa- 
tion to  actual  care,  and  population  size  may 
vary.  The  common  denominator  Is  that  pub- 
lic health  rests  on  identifying  the  needs  of 
a  population  and  ensuring  the  availability 
of  necessary  services.  Clearly  a  clinical  back- 
ground Is  useful  In  such  an  undertaking. 
But  clinical  skills  alone  are  not  sufficient. 
The  Surgeon  General  must  also  have  a  com- 
mand of  large  scale  needs  assessment,  orga- 
nization, logistics,  and  the  ability  to  utilize 
specialized  personnel  such  as  epldenrlolo- 
gists.  blostatisticlans.  health  service  .admin- 
istrators, and  planners. 

Public  health  has  been  defined  as  "the  ef- 
fort organized  by  society  to  protect,  promote, 
and  restore  the  people's  health.  The  pro- 
grams services,  and  Institutions  Involved 
emphasize  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  health  needs  of  the  population  as  a 
whole."  The  following  are  brief  examples  of 
Dr.  Koop's  experience  In  the  protection, 
promotion,  and  restoration  of  health.  They 
attest  to  an  extensive  background  In  both 
clinical  anrt  oubUc  health  services  delivery — 
a  lifetime  of  health  experience  and  caring 
for  and  about  people  which  well  qualifies 
him  for  the  position  of  Surgeon  General. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    AS    PROTECTION    FROM    DISEASE 

During  World  War  IT,  Dr.  Koop  was  the 
surgical  consultant  to  an  epidemiology  team 
lead  by  Joseph  Stokes.  M.D.,  who  was  assisned 
the  task  of  investigating  the  incidence  of 
hepatitis  dur.ng  the  allied  invasion  of  Italy. 
In  the  course  of  his  work,  he  described  the 


first  transmission  of  the  hepatitis  virus  across 
the  placenta  to  affect  the  fetus  without  pre- 
senting any  signs  of  the  disease  process  In 
the  mother. 

When  Dr.  Koop  entered  the  field  of  pediat- 
ric surgery  more  than  35  years  ago,  pediatri- 
cians were  hesitant  to  consider  solid  cancers 
as  a  major  problem  in  pediatrics  although 
leukemia  was  recognized  as  a  killer.  One  of 
Dr.  Koop's  first  endeavors  on  arriving  at  the 
Children's  hospital  in  Philadelphia  in  1946 
was  to  investigate  cancer  deaths  among  chil- 
dren recorded  in  the  hospital's  records.  Dr. 
Koop  identi..ed  a  major  public  health  prob- 
lem amo.ig  children  and  helped  educate  bis 
colleagues  and  the  public  through  his  Inno- 
vative vherapies  and  the  establishment  of 
tumor  registries.  Childhood  cancer  is  now  the 
focus  of  a  large  body  of  research,  supported 
in  part  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

OtUizing  resources  such  as  demographic 
reports.  Dr.  Koop  studied  the  health  facility 
needs  of  Philadelphia  and  surrounding  areas 
in  terms  of  the  age  and  sex  of  the  population 
and  their  effect  on  health  planning  for  future 
needs.  Dr.  Koop  was  In  the  forefront  of  the 
planning  group  that  built  the  present  ChU- 
dren's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  tertiary  care  models  in 
the  world. 

While  working  with  a  committee  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Dr.  Koop 
brought  attention  to  the  dangers  of  x-raying 
tne  feet  of  children  to  see  whether  or  not 
their  shoes  fit  properly.  The  result  of  this 
endeavor  was  to  have  the  machines  cali- 
brated in  some  states  and  to  eventually  have 
the  practice  discontinued  due  to  the  Inherent 
dangers.  This  is  an  example  of  a  public  health 
hazard  being  identified  and  corrected. 

In  the  area  of  cost  effective  health  care 
delivery  modifications.  Dr.  Koop  worked  wltai 
several  colleagues  to  encourage  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  to  provide  care  for  respi- 
rator dependent  children  in  their  homes  at 
a  cost  of  about  1/10  of  hospital  costs.  Just 
as  Importantly,  this  method  Improved  the 
quality  of  the  care  for  the  children. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Koop  brought  together  the 
State  Department's  Refugee  and  Migration 
Office  and  private  citizens  in  the  U.S.  mid- 
west for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  build- 
ing a  180-bed  hospital  to  serve  a  particular 
segment  of  underserved  citizens  In  the 
Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

While  Dr.  Koop  was  a  member  of  the  Acci- 
dent I>reventlon  Committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  he  was  particularly 
concerned  with  bums  of  the  mouth  and 
esophagus  which  increased  when  corrosive 
cleaners  were  colored  green  and  scented  with 
wlntergreen,  thus  encouraging  children  to 
regard  them  as  candy.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee in  protecting  the  consumer  was  so 
effective  that  the  court  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  scent. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AS  HEALTH  PROMOTION 

For  more  than  25  years,  Dr.  Koop  has  main- 
tained a  strong  humanitarian  interest  In  the 
Tarascan  tribe  of  Indians  in  Central  Mexico. 
There  was  essentially  no  medical  care  for 
these  people  until  Dr.  Koop  established  sev- 
eral small  clinics.  He  emphasized  preventive 
health  services  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
tein supplements  and  vitamins  and,  on  occa- 
sion, family  planning  advice. 

Dr.  Koop  became  aware  of  the  enormity  of 
problems  involving  public  health  and  pov- 
erty when  delivering  babies  at  homes  in 
Harlem  in  1941.  In  addition,  from  the  time 
he  began  work  with  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  1946.  he  has  been  Involved  with  the  pro- 
vision of  care  to  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations and  the  almost  dally  Interaction  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sector  in  as- 
surln<?  access  to  care. 

In  1960,  Dr.  Koop,  under  the  agels  of  the 
State  Deoartment.  traveled  to  Ghana  and 
concluded  an  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American-type  medical  school. 
In  addition,  he  brought  about  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  the  PhUadelphla  CoUege  of  Phys- 
icians through  which  a  faculty  was  recruited 
for  the  school  in  Ghana. 

Because  of  his  concern  for  the  health 
status  of  people  in  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries, Dr.  Koop  sought  and  obtained  funds 
from  Readers  Digest  for  a  program  managed 
by  MAP  International  Inc.  This  program  has 
been  Instrumental  in  sending  over  750  medi- 
cal students  to  medically  underserved  na- 
tions so  that  they  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  rigors  of  practicing  rural  medicine 
in  primitive  circumstances.  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  over  9Ve  of  these  students  have 
changed  their  career  goals  to 'public  health 
medicine. 

A  focal  point  of  Dr.  Koop's  career  for  the 
past  36  years  has  been  caring  for  disabled 
children.  This  Interest  goes  far  beyond  pure 
medical  care  to  Include  rehabilitation,  coun- 
seling, and  planning  for  appropriate  care 
facilities  for  these  children,  many  of  whom 
are  disabled  for  life.  Dr.  Koop's  teachings  and 
writings  on  the  dying  child  and  his/her 
family  are  classics  in  the  field. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AS  THE  RESTORATION  OF  HEALTH 

At  the  request  of  the  Public  Health  De- 
partment Of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Dr. 
Koop  conducted  an  assessment  of  the  needs 
stemming  from  a  diarrhea  epidemic  during 
which  the  Infant  mortality  rate  reached 
50-70  7r.  He  planned  and  established  nine 
hydration  stations  for  administering  in- 
travenous fluids,  procured  phj^lcians  and 
nurses  for  the  stations,  and  arranged  for  the 
necessary  supplies.  The  epidemic  -was  stopped 
as  a  direct  result  of  Dr.  Koop's  administra- 
tive and  clinical  skills. 

One  of  Dr.  Koop's  most  imoortant  public 
health  contributions  is  his  effort  In  the  re- 
duction of  Infant  mortality,  a  serious  pub- 
lic health  problem  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  developing  and 
refining  medical  care  technloues  such  as 
pediatric  anesthesiology  and  Innovative  sur- 
gery which  have  reduced  the  mortality  of 
newborns,  particularly  those  with  congenital 
defects.  Many  of  those  defects  resulted  In 
mortality  rates  as  high  as  96%.  Today  It  Is 
the  survival  rate  that  Is  95%  In  many  new- 
born anomalies.  Further.  Dr.  Koop's  estab- 
lishment of  tne  first  newborn  Intensive  care 
unit  in  the  U.S.  has  been  instrumental  In 
further  reducing  Infant  mortality  rates.  Dr. 
Koop  also  contributed  to  the  surgical  addi- 
tions to  the  standard  incubator  for  pre- 
mature Infants  so  that  much  more  complex 
procedures  can  be  accommodated  in  this 
environment. 

This  Is  but  a  sample  of  Dr.  Koop's  hands- 
on  experience  with  public  health  matters: 
these  and  other  projects  will  be  developed 
further  during  the  confirmation  hearings.  As 
brief  as  this  sample  is.  It  attests  to  a  life- 
time of  clinical  skills  coupled  with  the  abil- 
ity and  drive  to  ensure  that  the  care  his  In- 
dividual patients  received  Is  available  to  the 
population  at  large.  Dr.  Koop,  with  this 
vision  of  public  health,  deserves  Congress' 
recognition  and  confirmation. 

CURRICULtTM     VTTAE 

Home  Address:  1123  Rock  Creek  Road, 
Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania  19035. 

Present  Position:  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  716G  Hum->hrey  Building, 
200  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20201. 

Social  Security  No.:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Date  of  Birth:  October  14,  1916. 

Place  of  Birth:  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Marital  Status:  Married  1938 — Elizabeth; 
Children:  Allen  Van  Benschoten,  1944;  Nor- 
man Aoel,  1946;  David  Charles  Everett,  1947- 
1968;  Elizabeth  Thompson,  1951. 

Education:  1937,  A.B.  Dartmouth  CoUege; 
1941,  M.D.  Cornell  Medical  School:  1947, 
Sc.D.  Graduate  School  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  PA  (Med.). 


Postgraduate  Training  and  Fellowship  Ap- 
pointments: 1941-42,  Intern  In  Medicine, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  PA; 
1942-47,  Harrison  Fellow  In  General  Surgery 
and  Research  Surgery.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Medicine;  1946.  Fellow  In 
Pediatric  Surgery,  Children's  Hospital,  Bos- 
ton, MA. 

Faculty  AppointmenU:  1942-44.  Assistant 
Instructor  In  Surgery.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Medicine;  1944-47,  Instruc- 
tor in  Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine;  1946,  Fellow  In  Surgery, 
Boston  Children's  Hospital;  1947-49,  Associ- 
ate In  Surgery.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine;  1949-51,  AssUtant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine;  1951-52,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatric  Surgery.  University  of  PA 
School  of  Medicine;  1952-59.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatric  Surgery,  University  of  PA 
School  of  Medicine;  1953-60.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatric  Surgery,  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine,  University  of  PA;  1959-81,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatric  Surgery,  University  of  PA 
School  of  Medicine;  1960-81,  Professor  of 
Pediatric  Surgery,  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  PA;  1976-81,  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  University  of  PA  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Hospital  and  Administrative  Appoint- 
ments: 1947.  Assistant  Surgeon,  Hospital  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  1948-81, 
Sur?eon-ln-Chlef.  The  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia;  1958-63,  President.  Active  Staff, 
The  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia; 
1958-63,  President.  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Medical  Staff,  The  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia;  1963-78.  Pediatric  Surgical 
Consultant.  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia; 1972-81,  Consultant  In  Surgery  (Pedia- 
trics), Pennsylvania  Hosoital;  1973-74,  Presi- 
dent, Executive  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Staff,  The  Children's  Hospital  of  Philidelphia. 

Specialty  Certification:  1942.  Dlplomate, 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners;  1948, 
Dlplomate.  American  Board  of  Surgery;  1975. 
Special  Competence  in  Pediatric  Surgery, 
American  Board  of  Surgery. 

Licensure:  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Awards,  Honors  and  Membership  in  Honor- 
ary Societies:  1950.  Sigma  XI;  1971,  The  Denis 
Browne  Gold  Medal  presented  by  the  British 
Association  of  Pediatric  Surgeons;  1974,  Jacob 
D.  Ehrenzeller  Award,  Ex-Residents  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia: 
1975,  The  Order  Duarte.  Sanchez,  and  Mella — 
The  Dominion  Reoublic's  highest  award  pre- 
sented by  Joaquin  Balaquer,  President;  1975, 
Distinguished  Achievement  Award  presented 
by  the  Golden  Sllpoer  Club  of  Philadelphia; 
1975,  Presbyterian  Man  of  the  Year  Award — 
Pre<!byterlan  Social  Union.  Philadelphia: 
1975,  Medical  Achievers  Aw^rd  presented  by 
Wheels.  Inc.,  Philadelphia;  1975,  Super 
Achiever  of  the  Year  Award  presented  by  the 
Philadelphl%  Chapter  of  the  Juvenile  Diab- 
etes Fdn.;  1975,  Drexel  University  Engineer- 
ing and  Science  Day  Award.  Philadelphia; 
1975,  The  Man  of  the  Year  Award  presented 
by  the  Jewish  Community  Chaplaincy  Serv- 
ice; 1976,  Ladd  Gold  Mertal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics:  1977,  Copernicus  Med- 
al, Surgical  Society  of  Poland;  19^0.  Chevalier. 
French  Legion  of  Honor;  1981,  Gold  Medal  of 
Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia;  1981- 
Medal  of  the  City  of  Marseilles  Prance. 

MEMBERSHIP    IN   PROFESSIONAL   AND   SCIZimFIC 
SOCIETIES 

National -International  Societies:  American 
Surgical  Association.  American  College  of 
Stirgeons  (Pe'low),  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  (Fellow),  Society  of  University 
Surgeons,  British  Association  of  Pediatric 
Surgeons  (Council  1963-70),  Pan  American 
Medical  Association.  Tne.  (President.  Section 
on  Pediatric  Surgery  1964-  ) .  International 
Society  of  Surgery.  Deutschen  Gesellschaft 
fur  Klnderchlrurgie,  American  Pediatric  Sur- 
gical Association  (President,  1971-72),  Mar- 


seille Surgical  Society,  College  of  Surgeons  of 
the  Dominican  Repub  Ic. 

Local  Societies:  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia  (Fellow),  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Surgery,  Philadelphia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. Philadelphia  Pediatric  Society.  Phila- 
delphia Physiological  Society. 

Editorial  Positions:  1961-64.  Surgery  Editor. 
Journal  of  Clinical  Pediatrics:  1964-76.  Edi- 
tor-ln-chlef.  Journal  of  Pediatric  Surgery; 
1964.  Editorial  Board.  Zeltshrift  fur  Klnder- 
chirureie  and  Grenzgebiete:  1970.  Editorial 
Consultant.  Japanese  Journal  of  Pediatric 
Surgery  and  Medicine. 

COMMITTEE    MEMBERSHIPS 

National:  Cancer  Committee:  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics;  Accident  Prevention 
Committee.  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics; 
Commission  on  Cancer.  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  Committee  on  Patient  Care  and 
Research:  Surgical  Steering  Committee,  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Study  Group;  Cancer  Commit- 
tee. American  Pediatric  Surgical  Association. 

State:  Arbitration  Panel  for  Health  Care. 
Commonwealth  of  PA;  Member  of  Board  for 
"Health.  Occupation.  Career  and  Placement 
Office.  Inc. 

Local:  Committee  on  Medicine  and  Reli- 
gion. Philadelphia  Covmty  Medical  Society. 

Honorary  Degrees:  1960.  Eastern  Baptist 
College.  LL.D.:  1968.  University  of  Liverpool. 
Degree  Doctor  of  Medicine;  1968.  Wheaton 
College,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters;  1978. 
GwTinedd-Mercy  Colleee,  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science;  1979:  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
leKC,  Degree  Doctor  of  Science:  1979,  Phila- 
delphia Col'ege  of  Osteopathic  Medicine.  De- 
gree Doctor  of  Laws:  1980.  Saint  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  Seminary,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  ARNOLD  MULLER.  M.D..  SEC- 
RETARY   OF    Health.    Commonwealth    of 
Pennsylvania   Before  the   Senate  Labor 
AND  Human  Resources  Committee 
Chairman  Hatch  and  distinguished  sena- 
tors of  the  Senate  Labor  and   Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  My  name  is  Dr.  H.  Arnold 
Muller.  I  am  the  Secretary  of  Health   and 
as  such  the  chief  oublic  health  offi'-er  for 
the     Commonwealth     of     Pennsylvania.     I 
greatly  appreciate  this  o-portunity  to  tes- 
tify In  sup'-ort  of  the  confirmation  of  Dr. 
C.  Everett  Kooo  as  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States. 

I  win  limit  my  testimony  to  Dr.  Koop's 
experience  and  qualifications  in  the  area  of 
public  health.  However,  before  I  address  Dr. 
Koop's  experience  in  oublic  health.  I  would 
like  to  outline  a  broad  operational  definition 
of  public  health. 

Public  health  addresses  those  health  prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  effectively  dealt  with  by 
private  health  care  nractltloners  or  private 
health  care  Institutions.  Public  health  en- 
compasses broad  health  systems  issues  such 
as  rlannlne;,  health  facilities,  services  pro- 
vided in  health  facilities,  the  development 
of  networks  of  health  service  and  health  n-an- 
power  develo-ment.  It  also  includes  recogni- 
tion and  solution  of  problems  related  to  the 
control  of  communicable  diseases,  degenera- 
tive diseases  such  as  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  wasting  diseases  such  as  cancer.  The 
public  health  aspects  of  neonatal  disease  in- 
clude education  of  the  ropulace  regarding 
the  hazards  of  rul)ella  during  the  first  tri- 
mester of  pregnancy,  provision  and  identi- 
fication of  centers  for  high  risk  mothers, 
assuring  that  a  sufficient  number  of  neo- 
natal intensive  care  units  are  available  and 
accessible  and  that  the  quality  of  such  units 
and  sen-ices  are  assured.  The  clinical  aspects 
of  neonatal  Intensive  care.  1  e.  actual  "hands 
on  treatment"  is  the  responsibility  of  clinical 
practitioners  of  neonatal  medicine. 

Dr.  Koop's  experience  in  public  health  may 
be  evaluated  In  light  of  our  understanding 
of  this  very  imoortant  field  of  medicine.  In- 
deed using  this  definition  of  public  health  I 
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would  like  to  highlight  lome  of  Dr.  Koopa 
experiences  In  two  major  spheres  of  public 
health.  (1)  health  systems  development  and 
(2)  disease  prevention  and  control. 

HEALTH  STSTEMS  PROBLKMS 

Dr.  Koop  has  been  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  health  services  In  underdeveloped 
countries  for  most  of  his  professional  career. 
He  has,  for  example,  developed  health  clinics 
to  care  for  medically  underserved  Tarascan 
Indians  In  central  Mexico.  These  clinics  are 
staffed  by  paraprofesslonals  trained  to  pro- 
vide simple  and  basic  health  services.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  In  similar  programs.  In- 
cluding the  barefoot  doctor  program  In 
China,  that  the  provision  of  the  simple  basic 
health  services  to  medically  underserved  peo- 
ple resuiu  in  substantial  improvements  in 
their  health. 

Becognlzing  that  many  young  medical  stu- 
dents who  are  Interested  in  International 
medicine  often  have  an  unrealistic  concept 
of  what  their  medical  practice  might  be  like 
in  the  third  world  countries.  Dr.  Koop  was 
Instrumental  in  developing  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram in  which  medical  school  students  could 
experience  both  the  rewards  and  frustrations 
of  practicing  medicine  in  imderdeveloped 
countries.  This  program  has  enabled  over  750 
medical  students  to  decide,  based  on  actual 
Itfe  experiences,  whether  they  wish  to  devote 
their  lives  to  international  medicine. 

The  first  neonatal  Intensive  care  unit  in 
the  United  States  was  developed  under  the 
aegis  of  Dr.  Koop  at  Children's  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia.  The  development  of  that  unit 
and  subsequent  replication  of  like  units 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad  has  re- 
sulted in  a  marked  reduction  In  morbidity 
and  mortality  of  neonates  worldwide. 

Ever  aware  of  the  needs  of  third  world  na- 
tions people  for  medical  care,  Dr.  Koop,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  State  Department  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Ohana  for  the 
establishment  of  an  American -type  medical 
school.  Subsequently  he  saw  to  it  that  the 
faculty  of  the  school  was  sponsored  for  five 
years  by  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Physicians. 

DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  Dominican  Republic  requested  Dr. 
Koop's  assistance  In  controlling  an  epidemic 
of  diarrhea  affecting  Infants.  As  a  result  of 
dehydration,  the  mortality  rate  among  the 
affected  Infants  ranged  from  SO  to  70  per- 
cent. To  combat  this  epidemic.  Dr.  Koop  es- 
tablished nine  hydration  stations  for  the 
administration  of  intravenous  fluids.  The 
morality  rate  dropped  precipitously  there- 
after. 

As  part  of  his  work  with  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Dr.  Koop  was  one  or 
the  first  physicians  to  recognize  the  dangers 
of  radiation  exposure  (Increased  risk  of  leu- 
kemia and  cancers)  when  children's  feet 
were  x-rayed  to  determine  if  shoes  fit  prop- 
erly. As  a  result  of  this  work  the  practice  of 
x-raying  children's  feet  was  discontinued 
and  a  public  health  hazard  eliminated. 

ntllizing  personal  observation  and  relevant 
data.  Dr.  Koop  identified  cancer  as  a  major 
public  health  problem  among  children.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  effort,  cancer  In  children 
is  the  focus  of  a  significant  body  of  research 
which  Is  supported  In  part  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

As  a  member  of  the  Acclrfpnt  Prer»n«-lon 
Committee  of  Amerlcein  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics Dr.  Koop  participated  in  a  program  to 
eliminate  wlntergreen  flavoring  In  certain 
corrosive  cleaners.  The  use  of  flavoring  in 
these  cleaners  resulted  In  children  ingesting 
them  with  resultant  severe  burns  of  the 
mouth  and  the  esophagus.  Once  again  a  pub- 
lic health  hazard  in  children  was  eliminated 
with  a  resultant  decrease  of  oral  and  eso- 
phageal bums  and  strictures. 


Thus  It  can  be  clearly  seen  that  Dr.  Koop 
has  worked  In  and  made  important  contri- 
butions to  a  broad  spectrum  of  public  health 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  additional  comments 
are  appropriate  to  br.  Koop's  nomination.  I 
do  not  share  Dr.  Koop's  views  on  the  issue 
that  has  attracted  some  attention  to  this 
nomination.  I  do.  however,  believe  that  it  is 
inherently  destructive  to  our  democratic 
process  to  judge  a  man's  qualification  for  of- 
fice on  the  basis  of  a  single  Issue.  It  Is  funda- 
mental to  our  democratic  traditions  that  a 
person's  qualifications  for  office  be  evaluated 
in  the  context  of  the  whole  of  the  person's 
experiences,  knowledge  and  views.  This 
principle  mxist  be  equally  applied  whether 
the  candidate  Is  Judge  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
or  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chief 
public  health  officer  of  one  of  the  largest 
states,  I  look  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  leadership  In  the 
area  of  public  health.  Accordingly,  I  believe 
the  person  appointed  to  that  position  must 
be  firmly  committed  to  improving  the  health 
of  our  citizens,  he  must  have  experience  In 
public  health  and  clinical  medicine  and  he 
must  have  the  personal  integrity  to  rise  above 
partisan  politics  when  necessary  to  address 
issues  that  are  vital  to  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  public  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Senators,  I 
believe  Dr.  Koop  meets  all  these  criteria  and 
would  be  an  outstanding  Surgeon  General.  I 
therefore  urge  you  to  recommend  to  your 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  that  they  vote  to 
confirm  C.  Everett  Koop,  M.D.  as  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  the  United  States.  Thank 
you. 

TES-rlMONT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE,   COMMITTEE 

ON  Labor  and  Ht'man  Resottrcxs,  Iha  L. 

Mters,  M.D.,  M,P.H. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  Ira  L.  Myers,  a  Physician,  Epl- 
demlol07lst.  and  Public  Health  Administra- 
tor. For  32  years  I  have  been  active  in  the 
field  of  Medicine  and  Public  Health.  My  first 
seven  years  I  was  a  Commissioned  Officer  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  for  the 
past  25  years  have  served  my  native  State  of 
Alabama.  I  continue  to  hold  an  Inactive  Re- 
serve Commission  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  have  closely  followed  the  leadership, 
capability,  and  qualifications  of  Surgeon 
Generals  for  the  last  30  years.  I  am  currently 
the  second  ranking  State  Health  Official  in 
terms  of  contlnuoiM  service,  having  served 
19  years  as  State  Health  Officer  for  the  State 
of  Alabama.  I  am  pleased  for  the  invitation 
and  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
C.  Everett  Koop.  as  the  Presidential  Nominee 
for  Surgeon  General. 

I  am  personally  convinced  this  Nation 
needs  the  highest  quality  of  medical  leader- 
ship In  Public  Health  ^roerams.  Wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  proven  health  and  medical  ac- 
compll=hments  are  essential  to  sound  Pub- 
lic Health  programs.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  be  good  stewards 
of  our  public  service,  this  Is  a  time  of  choos- 
ing priorities.  We  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  Interesting  theories  and  attempting  to 
find  new  approaches  when  we  already  have 
proven  methods  that  only  need  refinement 
and  urgent  application.  We  are  dependent 
upon  the  sound  application  of  productive 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  care  In  Its 
broadest  aspect.  At  the  same  time.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the  inter- 
national needs,  methods,  and  accomplish- 
ments for  the  delivery  of  the  most  efficient 
health  care  in  today's  world,  and  we  need  to 
share  our  technology  with  other  Nations  less 
fortunate  than  we. 

I  believe  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to  be  the 
man  who  meets  the  above  qualifications  and 
wUl  add  integrity,  j>restlge,  and  aotind  Judg- 


ment to  the  Ofllce  of  Surgeon  General.  For 
several  years  I  have  known  Dr.  Koop's  sensi- 
tivity to  parental  needs  and  his  compassion 
for  service  to  all  people,  regardless  of  geog- 
raphy or  status. 

Pediatricians  have  traditionally  been  rec- 
ognized as  prevention  and  public  health 
oriented  physicians,  and  staunch  support- 
ers of  public  health  programs.  Many  of  our 
current  public  health  issues  center  on  the 
needs  of  mothers  and  children.  I  consider 
the  thoughtful  touch  of  Dr.  Koop.  as  an  edi- 
tor and  writer,  and  the  decisive  hand  of  a 
surgeon,  as  positive  factors  in  his  nomina- 
tion. A  careful  review  of  his  background 
credentials,  education,  accomplishments,  and 
recognitions  make  us  proud  for  the  quality 
of  medical  leadership  in  our  country,  as  ez- 
empUfled  by  Dr.  Koop. 

I  highly  commend  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to 
you  for  confirmation  and.  as  a  Public  Health 
professional,  endorse  his  nomination  for  this 
high  office  of  trust,  responsibility,  and  lead- 
ership. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  to  offer  these  view- 
points. 

Association  or  State  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  and  Crippled 
Children's   Services   Directors 

August    21.    1981. 
Hon.  Orrin  Hatch, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Retourcea  Commit- 
tee, Russell  Building  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hatch.  The  Association  of 
State  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Crip- 
pled Children's  Services  Directors  is  pleased 
to   support   the   nomination   of   C.    Everett 
Koop,  M.D.,  for  the  position  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral  of   the   United    States   Public   Health 
Service. 

Dr.  Koop  has  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  chil- 
dren's health  both  In  this  country  and 
worldwide.  Dr.  Koop  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
pediatric  surgery  and  anesthesiology  and  has 
made  enormous  contributions  to  their 
growth  through  numerous  authored  publica- 
tions. He  has  displayed  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  his  patients  and  their  families. 
A  brief  review  of  Dr.  Koop's  extensive  cixr- 
rlculiun  vltae  attests  to  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. 

Dr.  Koop  has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing together  local  community  resources  in 
order  to  care  for  the  broad  range  of  problems 
besetting  the  disabled  child  and  his  family. 
We  applaud  Dr.  Koop's  desire  to  assume  the 
proper  care  for  the  disabled  child  as  well  as 
to  seek  primary  preventive  strategies  to  re- 
duce these  disabilities. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  clinician,  Dr. 
Koop  has  demonstrated  a  keen  awareness 
for  the  multiplicity  of  issues  that  affect  the 
individual  patient's  well  being  as  well  as 
those  that  affect  the  larger  context.  In  this 
sense.  Dr.  Koop  has  appreciated  the  public 
health  concerns  associated  with  successful 
patient  care. 

As  we  understand  Dr.  Koop's  present 
agenda  for  improving  the  public's  health. 
It  Includes  promoting  the  general  health 
through  effective  prevention  strategies.  Im- 
proving maternal  and  child  health,  reduc- 
ing the  incidence  of  and  improving  the  care 
for  disabilities,  and  bringing  together  the 
necessary  components  to  care  for  the  coun- 
try's growing  elderly  population.  We  believe 
that  the  public's  health  will  be  well  served 
by  Dr.  Koop's  appointment  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. We  look  forward  to  working  together 
with  him  In  addressing  our  primary  public 
health  cause — Improving  the  health  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families  in  this  great  nation. 
Sincerely, 

JuosoN   Force,   M.D.. 

President. 
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Dbtartmemt  or  Health 

AND  Human  Services, 
Wa*hington,  D.C.  October  14, 1981. 
Hon.  Orrin  O.  Hatch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resource*.  V.H.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  During  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  on  C.  Everett  Koop.  M.D..  to  be 
Surgeon  General,  held  on  October  1.  1981, 
there  were  point*  raised  during  questioning 
which  Indicated  that  some  members  of  the 
Committee  may  not  fully  understand  the 
role  of  the  Surgeon  General  in  terms  of  man- 
agement authority. 

I  have  enclosed  a  description  of  the  duties 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  You  will  note  that 
the  majority  of  those  functions  are  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  the  senior  health  official  In  the  De- 
partment. Several  other  responsibilities  are 
specified  in  statute  and  are  so  noted. 

In  terms  of  management  authority,  the 
Surgeon  General  heads  the  Public  Health 
Service  Corps,  a  personnel  system  composed 
of  approximately  7.000  health  professionals 
serving  In  positions  in  various  programs 
where  specialized  health  experience  Is  neces- 
sary. The  Surgeon  General  Is  not  in  line  au- 
thority over  the  Public  Health  Service  which 
is  composed  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  the  six  agencies  of 
the  Public  Health  Service — the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control:  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  the  Health  Resources 
Administration;  the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration: and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  directors  of  these  six  agencies 
plus  the  senior  officials  in  the  staff  offices  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health — not  through  the  Surgeon 
General. 

I  hope  that  this  exilanatlon  of  line  man- 
agement in  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
clear  up  any  possible  misunderstanding  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  If  I  can  be  of  further  asslstailce, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  R.  Donnelly,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  Jot  Legislation. 

Enclos'jre. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 

Public    Health    Service    Functions    and 

Legal  RESPONsiBiLmEs 

Prior  to  1966  the  Surgeon  General  was  re- 
sponsible for  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  for  exercising  the  nu- 
merous authorities  contained  In  the  PHS 
Act.  However,  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3, 
effective  June  25.  1966.  all  functions  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  all  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service  were 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (now  Health  and  Human 
Services) . 

Pursuant  to  this  Reorganization  Plan,  the 
majority  of  the  responsibilities  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
commissioned  coips  personnel  system  have 
been  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  The  Surgeon  General,  the  highest 
ranking  officer  In  the  conunlsstoned  corps, 
supports  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
through  the  following  functions: 

Supports  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  In  providing  leadership  and  direction 
for  7,200  commissioned  corps  personnel. 

Directs  and  coordinates  activities  of  eleven 
Chief  Professional  Officers  (CPOs)  to  iden- 
tify and  resolve  any  policy  issues  and  assure 
that  PHS  policies  are  Implemented  uni- 
formly. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  directs,  coordinates  and  evaluates 
Intra  and  Interagency  departemental  activi- 
ties mandated  by  the  White  House,  the  Con- 


gress, and  the  Secretary  (e.g.  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging:  Public  Health 
Employees  Assistance  Program:  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Disabled — 1981 ) . 

At  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  serves  on  career  personnel 
boards  of  health  professional  activities 
within  PHS. 

As  directed,  represents  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  HeaJth  at  national  and  Interna- 
tional health  and  professional  meetings  to 
Interpret  Public  Health  Service  philosophy, 
policies,  organizational  responsibilities  anid 
programs. 

Serves  as  the  principal  health  official  at 
the  Association  of  military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States:  Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation: and  Federal  Council  of  Surgeon 
Generals  and  Program  Chiefs. 

Advises  OPOD  regarding  the  Inactive  re- 
serve for  all  categories  including  orientation 
and  proposed  training. 

Assists  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Health  in  monitoring  20  multilateral 
international  agreements  with  countries  to 
assure  health  professional  Input  and  assure 
uniform  Interpretation  of  health  policies. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  releases  reports  and  advisories  to 
the  general  public  and  to  physicians  about 
health  hazards. 

By  charter  with  other  uniformed  services, 
represents  the  Secretary  in  approving  the 
Joint  Travel  Regulations  for  the  uniformed 
services. 

Specific  req>onslblllties  of  the  Surgeon 
General  vested  by  law: 

Serves  as  Ex-Offlclo  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Serves  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  and  principal  health  official 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  on  all  matters 
related  to  policies  affecting  the  PHS  faculty 
and  students. 

Responsible  for  reviewing  the  particulars 
of  Department  of  Defense  plans  for  trans- 
portation, open  testing  and  disposal  of  lethal 
chemicals  and  biological  agents,  and  recom- 
mending precautions  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety.  Recommendations 
are  binding  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  can  only  be  overridden 
by  the  President  (50  USC  1512). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  best  known  for  his  successful 
surgery  to  separate  Siamese  twins.  I>r. 
Koop  has  gained  international  recogni- 
tion as  a  pioneer  in  pediatrics.  He  has 
served  as  chief  of  pediatric  surgery  at 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  past  35  years.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, this  hospital  ha£  become  a  train- 
ing ground  for  pediatric  surgeons  around 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  surgeon. 
Dr.  Koop  has  shared  his  experience  and 
knowledge  through  public  health  ef- 
forts, particularly  in  Third  World  na- 
tions. He  has  provided  assistance  "in 
epidemic  prevention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  trained  Indian  nurses  in  dis- 
ease prevention  within  their  isolated 
Mexican  tribe,  and  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  health  facilities  in 
more  than  two  dozen  nations. 

Dr.  Koop's  outstanding  achievements 
in  medicine  have  won  him  worldwide 
acclaim  and  respect.  Among  his  awards 
are  the  Ladd  Gold  Medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the  Denis 


Brown  Gold  Medal  of  the  British  As- 
sociation of  Pediatric  Surgeons.  He  is 
also  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honor 
bestowed  by  the  French  Government, 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  addition,  he 
has  been  named  man  of  the  year  by 
both  the  Jewish  Community  Chaplaincy 
Service  and  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  Philadelphia. 

ITirough  almost  200  articles  and  books 
he  has  written.  Dr.  Koop  has  continued 
to  share  his  expertise  with  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  "Whatever  Happened  to 
the  Human  Race?  '  a  bocrit  he  coau- 
thored  with  the  eminent  theologian 
Francis  Schaeffer  has  been  produced  as 
a  film  documentary  and  gained  interna- 
tional acclaim. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  more 
thoughtful  articles  I  have  seen  concern- 
ing this  nomination  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  summer.  Al- 
though the  piece  first  ran  on  July  19. 
it  is  relevant  to  this  discussion.  The 
writen.  Mary  Meehan,  concludes  with  a 
statement  which  sums  up  our  purpose 
here  today: 

Should  Dr.  Koop  be  confirmed  as  Surgeon 
General  .  .  .  the  young,  the  old  and  the 
disabled  will  never  have  a  finer  or  more 
compassionate  advocate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Ms.  Meehan's 
article  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dr.  -Koop  Is  the  Man  for  the  Job 
(By  Mary  Meehan) 

If  Congress  lets  President  Reagan  appoint 
the  person  he  wants  for  surgeon  general  of 
the  United  States,  he  wlU  name  Charles  Ev- 
erett Ko<^.  a  brilliant  pediatric  surgeon  who 
currently  holds  the  post  of  deputy  assistant 
secretary  for  health.  But  Dr.  Koop  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  64  years  old — ^Just  over 
the  age  celling  for  the  Job  of  surgeon  gen- 
eral. He  has  the  added  misfortune  of  having 
political  opponents  in  Congress  who.  al- 
though on  record  against  age  discrimina- 
tion, are  using  the  age  limit  to  delay  his 
nomination.  The  usual  faint  whiff  of  fakery 
floats  over  Capitol  Hill  as  liberal  Demo- 
crats try  to  explain  the  difference  between 
their  principles  and  their  actions,  and  as 
the  68-year-old  speaker  of  the  House  helps 
block  the  appointment  of  a  64-year-old. 

Age,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  Issues  at  stake.  No  one  suggests  that 
Koop  Is  over  the  hill  or  in  the  least  bit  de- 
crepit: in  fact,  he  appears  to  be  healthier  and 
more  vigorous  than  many  younger  men.  The 
main  Issue  is  at>ortlon  and  Koop's  articulate 
opposition  to  It.  He  Is  a  special  target  of  the 
proabortlon  lobby  because,  prior  to  Joining 
the  government  this  year,  he  served  on  the 
boards  of  three  of  the  most  effective  rtght-to- 
life  groups,  spoke  and  wrote  strongly  against 
abortion,  and  helped  put  together  the  antta- 
bortlon  movie,  "Whatever  Happened  to  the 
Human  Race?"  The  movie,  and  a  book  with 
the  same  title  that  Koop  coauthored,  suggest 
that  abortion.  Infanticide  and  euthanasia  are 
connected,  that  one  leads  to  the  other.  This 
is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unpopular  view  among 
supporters  of  abortion. 

It  was  said  of  the  great  Confederate  cavalry 
leader.  Nathan  Bedford  Porrest.  that  he  won 
his  battles  by  always  reaching  the  scene 
"fustest  with  the  mostest." 

Dr.  Koop's  opponents  managed  to  do  the 
same  thing  In  reaching  the  media  His  friends 
and  family  probably  do  not  recognize  him 
as   he  appears  in   the  press.  One  observer 
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suggests  that  Koop  has  been  made  to  ap- 
pear as  a  "barefoot  fundamentalist  down 
from  the  hlUs,"  and  others  that  he  has  been 
painted  as  a  •'neanderthal"  and  a  •■Jerk." 

To  some  extent  these  Impressions  result 
from  deeply  rooted  stereotypes  about  antl- 
abortionlsts;  and  to  some  extent  they  result 
from  quotes  taken  out  of  context  from  the 
doctor's  speeches  and  given  the  worst  possible 
Interpretation.  Newsweek,  for  example,  lifted 
one  vague  sentence  from  a  Koop  speech  to 
support  Its  contention  that  "he  has  no  brief 
for  equal  opportunity  for  women."  In  fact,  he 
was  training  women  surgeons  long  before  this 
was  popular.  Dr.  Louise  Schnaufer.  one  of  the 
surgeons  he  trained  and  worked  with  for 
many  years,  says  that  "he's  trained  a  lot  of 
women,  and  I  think  he's  all  for  women  In 
medicine.  .  .  .  He's  very  favorable." 

Similarly  with  Koop's  religion,  which  has 
been  pictured  as  a  negative  force  In  his  life, 
yet  is  clearly  a  constructive  one. 

A  Presbyterian  and  an  evangelical,  he 
takes  his  religion  seriously  as  a  guide  to 
action.  He  has  long  worked  with  a  non- 
denominational  agency  called  MAP  Inter- 
national to  provide  substantial  medical  aid 
to  Third  World  countries.  He  and  his  wife 
took  an  orphan  into  their  home  and  raised 
her  with  their  own  children,  and  he  helped 
set  up  an  adoption  agency  in  Philadelphia  to 
find  homes  for  other  children  who  needed 
them. 

His  approach  to  religion  includes  humility: 
He  has  told  parents  who  have  tried  to  thank 
him  for  aiding  their  children.  "My  surgical 
skills  are  a  gift  from  God.  Thank  Him  for 
them."  And  he  Is  not  superficial  about  reli- 
gion: Acknowledging  to  one  Interviewer  that 
he  had  prayed  before  a  critical  operation,  he 
added,  "I  don't  pray  in  the  sense  of  trying  to 
cast  a  magic  spell.  Praying  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  asking  for  something,  you  know. 
There's  a  lot  of  value  in  just  sitting  still  and 
listening." 

While  allegations  of  religious  fanaticism 
and  antlwoman  attitudes  have  been  used 
against  him.  the  up-front  opposition  to  Koop 
is  based  on  charges  that  he  Is  unqualified  for 
the  Job  of  Surgeon  General.  This  opposition 
is  led  by  the  American  Public  Health  Associ- 
ation, whose  executive  director  says  that 
Koop's  position  on  abortion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their  opposition  to  him.  Right-to-life 
lobbyists  find  this  hard  to  believe,  since 
APHA  has  long  been  active  on  the  pro- 
abortion  side.  But  its  charges  about  lack  of 
qualification  have  been  widely  adopted  by 
editorial  writers  and  others,  so  they  are  worth 
a  careful  look. 

The  public  health  professionals  do  not  dis- 
pute Dr.  Koop's  international  reputation  as  a 
pioneer  In  pediatric  surgery.  He  helped  make 
anesthesia  safe  for  children,  did  intensive 
work  on  the  treatment  of  children  with  can- 
cer, and  performed  difficult  surgery  In  the 
separation  of  Siamese  twins  and  in  other 
cases  previously  thought  to  be  hopeless.  His 
awards  include  the  highest  that  the  French 
government  bestows,  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  addition.  Koop  has  accumulated  much 
administrative  experience  in  building  and 
leading  the  outstanding  pediatric  surgery 
department  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  (This  is  something  the  public 
health  people  do  not  talk  about;  listening  to 
them,  one  might  have  the  Impression  that 
Koop  is  a  Lone  Ranger  type.)  And  his  whole 
record  is  one  of  much  personal  Interest  in  his 
patients  and  their  families.  In  1978  he  made 
a  remark  that  sounds  rare  indeed  for  a  great 
surgeon:  "If  you  told  me  that  I  could  never 
operate  again,  that  would  not  bother  me. 
But  if  you  told  me  I  couldn't  have  a  re'.atlon- 
tlon  with  patients'  families  I  would  be 
upset." 

Given  all  of  this,  the  average  layperson  is 
likely  to  think  that  we  would  be  lucky  to 
have  Koop  as  chief  health  officer  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  public  health  folks  say  that 
private  medicine  Is  focused  on  the  cure  of 


ailments  in  Individuals,  while  public  health 
Is  concerned  more  with  prevention  of  dis- 
ease in  entire  populations. 

Dr.  William  H.  McBeath.  executive  director 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
recently  told  a  congressional  committee  that 
the  "almost  exclusive  orientation  for  one-to- 
one,  provider-patient  relationships,  so  ad- 
vantageous for  the  clinician,  can  actually  be 
a  disadvantageous  distortion  for  the  com- 
munity practitioner  committed  to  the 
broader  target  of  equitable  programing  for 
a  total  population." 

If  Dr.  Koop's  reputation  were  that  of  a 
narrow-gauged,  "cut  and  run"  surgeon,  Mc- 
Beath might  have  a  point.  But  Koop's  whole 
career  indicates  the  very  opposite  of  that. 
And  he  has  extensive  volunteer  experience 
with  public  health  problems  in  Third  World 
nations:  working  against  a  dysentery  epi- 
demic In  the  Dominican  Republic:  teaching 
young  women  of  an  Isolated  Indian  tribe  in 
Mexico  to  dispense  antldysentery  and  anti- 
worm  medicines,  vitamins  and  protein  sup- 
plements: helping  set  up  a  medical  school  in 
Ghana.  He  also  established  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram to  send  medical  students  to  rural  hos- 
pitals In  Third  World  nations,  so  they  could 
obtain  a  realistic  experience  of  International 
medicine  and  possibly  decide  on  careers  in  It. 

The  public  health  professionals  appear  to 
be  unimpressed  with  all  of  this,  which  leads 
one  to  believe  that  they  are  rather  hard  to 
please.  There  is  also  a  hint  of  self-interest  in 
their  position:  while  they  do  not  say  It  this 
way.  one  message  that  comes  through  loud 
and  clear  Is:  "This  Is  our  turf  and  we're  going 
to  keep  it."  The  APHA  leaders  make  a  point 
of  saying  that  never  before  In  Its  109-year 
history  has  their  group  opposed  the  nomina- 
tion of  anyone  to  be  Surgeon  General.  But 
this  becomes  somewhat  less  Impressive  when 
one  discovers  that  the  decision  to  oppose 
Koop  was  made  by  a  16-member  executive 
board.  And  APHA  president  Larry  J.  Gordon, 
who  started  the  public  controversy  last 
March  when  he  wrote  President  Reagan  In 
opposition  to  Koop.  Is  not  even  a  doctor.  He 
Is  an  environmental  health  specialist. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  trouble- 
some issues  that  underlie  so  much  of  the 
hostility  to  Koop:  His  opposition  to  abortion 
in  general  and  to  "selective  abortion"  in  par- 
ticular. Koop  notes  that  his  position  "is  not 
so  outlandish."  that  it  Is  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  for  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  "I'm  always  amazed  to  see  how  their 
statements  arouse  no  ire."  he  remarks,  "but 
things  I  said  two  years  ago.  I  have  to  die  for." 
The  list  of  abortion  opponents  outside  the 
political  right  Includes  Llndy  Boggs.  Thomas 
Eagleton.  Mark  Hatfield.  Jesse  Jackson.  Mary 
Rose  Oakar.  Graclela  Ollvarez  and  William 
Proxmlre.  Koop  has  some  good  company. 

But  he  reached  his  position  on  his  own. 
and  largely  as  a  result  of  his  35  years  of 
medical  practice.  When  Koop  entered  his 
specialty  in  the  1940s,  he  was  one  of  only 
six  surgeons  in  the  country  to  devote  his 
practice  to  children  alone.  And.  he  says,  he 
found  himself  "very  rapidly  becoming  an 
advocate  for  children,  particularly  for  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  or  abused."  He 
has  probably  seen  nearly  every  birth  defe;t 
that  can  occur.  Including  ones  that  laypeople 
find  hard  to  Imaelne. 

He  has  successfully  treated  Infants  with 
Intestinal  obstructions,  ones  bom  with  no 
connection  between  throat  and  stomach, 
ones  with  severe  problems  of  the  urinary 
tract,  ones  with  dangerous  and  disfiguring 
tumors,  and  even  a  boy  born  with  his  heart 
outside  of  his  chest.  He  has  corre-ted  prob- 
lems of  Down's  Syndrome  children  and 
babies  with  spina  bifida  (cleft  spine).  In 
short,  he  has  successfully  treated  many  chil- 
dren who  today  might  be  aborted  after 
amniocentesis  detected  their  problems. 

Amniocentesis  is  the  procedure  of  with- 
drawing amniotic  fluid  from  the  womb  when 


a  fetus  Is  14  weeks  or  older.  Analysis  ot  the 
fltild  for  diagnostic  purposes  was  first  done 
In  order  to  help  both  mother  and  child  af- 
fected by  the  Rh  problem,  and  Koop  favors 
It  when  done  for  this  purpose.  But  Increas- 
ingly over  the  last  10  years,  amniocentesis 
has  been  used  to  detect  genetic  problems  so 
that  the  parents  can  have  affected  children 
aborted — even  though  the  extent  of  their 
handicaps  may  not  be  known.  Koop  and 
others  of  the  rlght-to-Ufe  persuasion  call 
the  amnlocentesls/abortlon  combination  a 
"search-and-destroy  mission."  Koop  Is  a 
markedly  effective  critic  of  it  because  he 
knows  how  much  handicapped  children  can 
be  helped,  he  admires  the  way  "they  have 
such  a  good  spirit  and  don't  feel  sorry  for 
themselves"  and  he  has  seen  many  of  them 
contribute  substantially  to  their  families  and 
communities. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Koop  or  any  other 
doctor  can  correct  all  birth  defects.  No  cure 
has  been  found  for  the  devastating  Tay- 
Sachs  disease,  which  kills  all  affected  Infants 
in  their  early  years,  ihere  Is  no  cure  for 
sickle  cell  anemia,  although  some  research- 
ers now  believe  they  can  find  a  remedy  for 
it.  Some  are  also  hopeful  about  finding  a 
way  to  prevent  or  cure  the  mental  retarda- 
tion that  usually  accompanies  Down's  Syn- 
drome. Today,  most  Down's  Syndrome  chil- 
dren, with  proper  training,  can  learn  to  walk 
and  run.  engage  in  sjorts  and  do  ho'^sehold 
chores.  Those  who  work  with  them  often  de- 
scribe them  as  happy  and  very  affectionate 
children.  Many  eventually  learn  and  hold 
Jobs  in  sheltersd  workshops.  Yet  the  medical 
literature  indicates  that  more  children  are 
aborted  for  Down's  Syndrome  than  for  any 
other  genetic  problem. 

Koop  say  that  it  was  his  concern  about  In- 
fanticide that  led  him  Into  the  pro-life 
movement,  "so  you  could  say  I  came  in  by 
the  side  door  or  the  back  door."  He  remarks 
that  "I  don't  think  we  ever  would  have  come 
to  our  current  practice  of  infanticide  in  this 
country  if  It  hadn't  been  for  the  fact  that 
we  were  performing  well  over  a  million  abor- 
tions a  year.  I  think  that  does  something 
to  the  medical  profession'  understanding  of 
I's  healing  ministry.  And  when  you  make 
exceptions  for  the  unborn,  there's  very  little 
difference  between  making  them  for  that 
group  and  for  the  newly  born." 

Koop's  opponents  suggest  that  he  is  alarm- 
ist about  infanticide,  but  he  points  to  an 
Impressive  amount  of  evidence:  a  1973  arti- 
cle in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
in  which  two  pediatricians  reported  that, 
over  a  2 '^ -year  period  at  the  Yale-New  Haven 
Hospital,  43  handicapped  babies  died  after 
treatment  was  withheld  or  withdrawn  from 
them:  a  1973  proposal  by  Nobel  laureate 
James  D.  Watson  that  a  child  not  be  declared 
alive  until  three  days  after  birth,  so  that  a 
doctor  "could  allow  the  child  to  die  if  the 
parents  so  chose  and  save  a  lot  of  misery  and 
suffering";  and  cases  of  Down's  Syndrome 
children  who  starved  to  death  after  denial 
of  simple  operations  to  remove  intestinal 
obstructions. 

He  also  notes  the  recent  case  of  Jeff  and 
Scott  Mueller,  Siamese  twins  who  were  born 
in  an '  Illinois  hospital  where  one  or  more 
persons  apparently  felt  It  was  all  right  to 
starve  them  to  death  rather  than  allow  them 
to  face  life  with  serious  handicaps.  This,  says 
Koop,  shows  that  he  "wasn't  far  off"  In  his 
early  concern  about  infanticide. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Phillip  Becker, 
which  Dr.  Koop  calls  a  "tragic  miscarriage 
of  Justice."  In  the  Becker  case,  denial  of 
treatment  has  been  moved  up  into  the  teens 
and  sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Phillip  Becker 
Is  a  14-year-old  Callfornlan  with  Down's  Syn- 
drome whose  parents  have  refused  consent 
for  heart  surgery  their  son  needs.  Without 
the  surgery,  doctors  say,  he  will  suffer  un- 
necessarily and  probably  die  at  an  early  age. 
Yet  California  courts  upheld  the  parents  in 
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their  refusal  to  give  consent,  and  last  year 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an 
appeal  on  the  boy's  behalf. 

How  about  the  Koop  suggestion  that  eu- 
thanasia of  the  elderly  will  be  the  next  slide 
down  the  slippery  slope?  The  same  argu- 
ments made  for  abortion  and  Infanticide 
can  easily  be  made — and  are  made— for  doing 
In  older  people  who  have  serious  dlaabilitles. 
Such  people.  Koop  believes,  are  In  danger— 
"particularly  if  they're  elderly,  disabled  and 
expensive." 

But  the  one  thing  old  folks  have  that 
babies  lack  Is  the  vote.  It  is  conceivable  that 
sheer  voting  power  will  protect  older  people 
from  euthanasia  enthusiasts.  One  could  say 
that  political  protection  Is  better  than  no 
protection  at  all.  On  the  other  band,  it  Is 
not  a  firm  barrier  against  the  psychological 
pressures  that  Dr.  Koop  and  theologian  Fran- 
cis A.  Schaeffer  spoke  of  In  their  book 
"Whatever  Happened  to  the  Himian  Race?  " 
They  suggested  that  consideration  of  eu- 
thanasia leads  "to  a  degradation  of  the  el- 
derly and,  ultimately,  to  Inferior  health  care 
for  the  elderly — as  well  as  encouraging  the 
thought  that  those  who  do  not  want  to  "shuf- 
fle off'  quickly  are  somehow  failing  In  their 
contribution  to  society." 

Dr.  Koop  indicates  that.  If  he  becomes  sur- 
geon general,  one  of  his  chief  goals  will  be  to 
aid  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly  and  to 
encourage  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
them.  Liberal  Democrats  have  long  cham- 
pioned these  groups:  so  if  the  Democrats  can 
put  down  their  brickbats  long  enough  to 
listen  to  Koop,  he  may  have  a  chance.  The 
young,  the  old  and  the  disabled  will  never 
have  a  finer  or  more  compassionate  advocate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  such  time  as  he  needs  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  OregcKi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  28,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
voted  to  approve  the  nomination  of  C. 
Everett  Koop  to  be  Surgeon  General.  Ap- 
proval of  his  nouiination  was  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote  of  11  to  5. 

During  confirmation  hearings,  Dr. 
Koop  showed  himself  to  be  not  only  a 
world-renowned  surgeon  and  clinician, 
but  also  a  medical  professional  with  ex- 
tensive public  health  experience.  I  have 
had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  knowing  Dr. 
Koop  for  12  years.  I  have  followed  his 
career  and  can  say  his  credentials  in  the 
health  field  are  most  impressive.  Beyond 
this  background,  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  Dr.  Koop  as  a  man  of  highest 
integrity. 

Dr.  Koop  is  an  individual  with  special- 
ized training  and  significant  experience 
in  public  health  programs,  particularly 
in  pediatrics,  consumer  protection,  inter- 
national health  care,  and  in  work  with 
disadvantaged  people.  He  is  currently 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Department  of  Health  and  Humsm  Serv- 
ices. He  was  surgeon  in  chief  of  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  au- 
thor of  more  than  170  articles  and  books 
on  the  practice  of  medicine. 

My  admiration  for  Dr.  Koop  was  nur- 
tured, in  part,  by  his  work  with  disad- 
vantaged and  imderprivileged  people.  Dr. 
Koop's  work  in  Africa,  Mexico,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Poland,  and  through- 
out Europe  and  Asia  has  also  received 
wide  recognition.  Both  the  Dominican 


Republic  and  France  have  presented  him 
with  their  highest  civilian  awards. 

Tot  the  above  reasons  and  for  the 
many  other  excellent  examples  of  his 
compassion  and  devotion  to  public  serv- 
ice, I  support  Dr.  Koop's  confirmation  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  rresident.  I  yield  to 
the  distingu^hed  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  we  are  under  a  time  agree- 
ment of  1  hour,  the  tune  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  my- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

I  oppose  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Ev- 
erett Koop  as  burgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  America's  pre- 
eminent professional  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic health.  He  leads  the  7,299  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service's  Commission- 
ed Corps,  whose  mission  is  to  promote  the 
protection  and  advancement  of  both  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  all  Amer- 
icans. He  provides  inspiration  and  lead- 
ership to  545,000  public  health  profes- 
sionals at  the  State  and  local  level — phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  environmental  scien- 
tists and  epidemiologists,  nutritionists 
and  educators.  As  our  representative  to 
international  health  forums,  he  offers  the 
expertise  of  America's  public  health  es- 
tablishment to  meet  the  critical  public 
health  needs  of  less  developed  countries. 
He  speaks  to  all  Americans  when  he 
alerts  us  to  newly  identified  health  haz- 
ards. In  all  these  ways,  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  around  the  world,  the  Surgeon 
General  is  the  voice  of  public  health. 

In  my  view,  the  administration's  nom- 
inee for  Surgeon  General  does  not  meet 
the  exacting  qualifications  for  this  high 
oflBce. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Dr.  Koop  is  a 
gifted  physician  and  an  outstanding  pe- 
diatric surgeon.  His  accomplishments  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  pediatric  sur- 
gery as  a  medical  subspecialty  and  en- 
hancing the  life  expectancy  of  at-risk  in- 
fants. His  own  record — and  the  record  of 
our  hearings — reveals  his  compassion  lor 
the  aged  and  disabled. 

But  a  review  of  his  record  and  the 
record  of  our  hearings  also  reveals  the 
essentially  total  absence  of  training  or 
experience  in  public  health.  At  his  con- 
firmation hearing,  witness  after  witness 
testified  to  Dr.  Koop's  skill  as  a  pedi- 
atric surgeon.  They  praised  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  aged  and  disabled  individuals, 
they  cited  instances  in  which  Dr.  Koop 
offered  his  clinical  expertise  to  meet 
medical  needs  of  patients  in  less  devel- 
oped countries.  But  no  one  could  make 
a  satisfactory  case  that  Dr.  Koop  has 
significant  experience  in  public  health, 
in  programs  emohasizing  the  prevention 
of  disease,  and  the  health  needs  of  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  oldest  and  largest  professional 
public  health  society  in  the  world,  broke 
with  a  hundred  vear  tradition  of  silence 
on  Presidential  nominees  for  Surgeon 
General  and  vigorously  opposed  the  nom- 


ination of  Dr.  Koop  on  the  grounds  that 
he  is  unqualified.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Associations  testimony  before 
our  committee  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  (See  exhibit 
1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  an 
even  greater  concern  is  Dr.  Koops  seem- 
ing insensitivity  to  issues  affecting  wom- 
en. In  statement  after  statement,  he  has 
endorsed  a  cruel,  outdated,  patronizing, 
and  discredited  stereotype  of  women  in 
society.  He  stands  against  the  effort  of 
women  to  achieve  equal  rights  with  men. 
He  ignores  the  accomplishments  of  dedi- 
cated judges,  doctors,  scientists,  lawyers, 
and  other  highly  trained  professionals 
who  are  women.  He  ignores  the  fact  that 
more  than  8  million  families  are  headed 
by  women:  that  more  than  half  of  all 
women  with  children  under  18  years  of 
age  work,  many  because  they  must  work 
in  order  to  support  their  families. 

A  nominee  so  far  out  of  touch  with  the 
role  of  women  in  our  society  should  not 
be  at  the  forefront  of  the  Nation's  Public 
Health  Service.  Millions  of  women 
throughout  America  would  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  public  health  pronoimce- 
ments  of  a  Surgeon  General  who  disap- 
proves the  lives  they  have  chosen  or  must 
live. 

As  the  vice  president  of  the  National 
Organization  for  women.  Jane  Wells- 
Schooley,  stated  in  testimony  before  our 
committee: 

Dr.  Koop's  Ideology  and  public  record  dis- 
close a  fundamental  opposition  to  equality 
for  women.  If  any  candidate  for  surgeon  gen- 
eral espoused  such  extremist  views  and  atti- 
tudes toward  racial  equality,  the  nomination 
would  never  have  been  offered,  let  alone  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

At  a  time  of  reduced  budgets,  when 
public  health  professionals  across  the 
coimtry  find  themselves  strapped  for 
funds  and  facing  serious  public  health 
problems,  the  Nation  deserves  the  strong- 
est public  health  leadership  it  can  find. 
We  deserve  an  individual  who  under- 
stands firsthand  the  public  health  needs 
of  all  Americans. 

Dr.  Koop  is  a  warm,  compassionate 
physician.  He  is  a  world  renown  pediatric 
surgeon.  He  cares  about  the  aged  and 
disabled;  but  he  is  the  wrong  choice  for 
Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  those  groups  who  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Who  Opposes  Dr.  Koop's  Nomination 

The  following  is  a  partial  listing  of  those 
group  who  oppose  this  nomination: 

The  American  Public  Health  Association. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  City 
Health  Officers. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  International  Ladles  Garment  Work- 
ers. 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees. 

The  Service  Employees  Union. 
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The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Preventive 
Medicine. 

Wom^n  and  Health  Roundtable. 

The  National  Oay  Health  Coalition. 

B'nal  Brlth  Women. 

Planned  Parenthood. 

Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest. 

Women's  Health  Network. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

In  addition,  the  following  newspapers  have 
opposed  Dr.  Koop's  nomination: 

The  New  York  Times.  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Boston  Globe,  Washington  Star.  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Louisville  Times. 
Sacramento  Bee.  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and 
the  Miami  Herald. 

TESTIMONT    on    CONnRMATIOW    OP    THB    STTS- 

GEON  Gemcxal  Nomimzx  C.  Evebrt  Koop, 
MJ3. 

INTRODUCTION 

Chairman  Hatch,  and  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee.  My  name  Is  William 
H.  McBeath.  I  am  a  public  health  physician 
currently  serving  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.  I 
am  authorized  to  appear  before  you  today  nn 
behalf  of  that  organization. 

APHA  Is  the  oldest  and  largest  profession- 
al public  health  society  In  the  world,  having 
begun  In  1872,  and  now  having  over  50.000 
national  and  affiliate  members  across  the 
country.  We  are  a  science -based,  action -ori- 
ented, multi-disciplinary  organization  with 
an  envied  tradition  and  significant  potential 
as  a  force  In  the  movement  toward  valid  na- 
tional health  jxDllcy  and  effective  communltj 
health  programming  at  federal,  state,  and 
local  levels. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  the  Important  subject  before 
you  for  consideration  today. 
The  issue:  What  public  health  qualifications 

does  the  USPHS  Surgeon  General  need? 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
firmly  believes  that  the  health  interests  of 
the  nation  are  best  sewed  only  when  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  head- 
ed by  a  Surgeon  General  who  Is  a  clearly 
qualified,  specially  trained,  broadly  experl- 
''nced  community  health  professional  ol 
demonstrated  expertise  and  recognized 
ability. 

Long-standing  tradition  and  provisions  of 
federal  law  have  helped  assure  such  leader- 
ship by  requiring  that  the  Surgeon  General 
be  appointed  for  fixed  terms  from  the  com- 
missioned corps  of  career  USPHS  profession- 
al officers.  Recent  chanees  in  the  law  permit 
the  designation  of  a  Surgeon  General  from 
outside  the  career  corps  but  only  If  that 
individual  shall  "have  specialized  training  or 
significant  experience  in  public  health  pro- 
grams." 

This  Committee  now  has  before  it  for  con- 
sideration the  nomination  for  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  an  Individual  who  has  not  served  in 
the  USPHS  career  corns,  who  has  no  special- 
ized training  In  public  health,  who  has  no 
significant  experience  in  public  health  pro- 
grams, and  who  N  therefore  clearly  unquali- 
fied for  this  Important  office. 

Accordingly,  for  the  first  time  In  over  a 
century  of  colleelal  co-existence  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  we  In  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  are  constrained  to 
speak  out  aealnst  the  apoolntment  of  a 
specific  candidate  beln?  desienated  as  Sur- 
geon General.  We  s*rone!y  oDpo.se  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Rood  as  Si-rceon 
General  on  the  groun(is  that  he  is  without 
the  requisite  ouallflcatlons  for  f-at  position. 

The'e  is  amole  evidence  that  Dr.  Koop  is 
a  distinguished  oediatric  surgeon  He  Is 
much  honored,  doubtless  deservedly  as  a 
practitioner  and  teacher  in  his  chosen  medi- 
cal specialty.  It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  cast 


the  slightest  shadow  upon  bla  reputation  as 
highly  skilled  physician,  exceptionally  gifted 
in  the  art  and  science  of  surgery  for  infants 
and  children.  However,  we  must  Insist  that 
these  admirable  qualities  alone  are  wholly 
Inadequate  to  equip  one  for  national  profes- 
sional public  health  leadership:  and  Dr. 
Koop  Is  otherwise  almost  uniquely  unquali- 
fied. 

We  believe  one  aspiring  to  such  national 
public  health  leadership  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  a  familiar  understanding  of  pub- 
lic health  principles  and  a  meistery  of  public 
health  methods  which  togetner  give  an  es- 
sential background  for  an  effective  approach 
to  and  solution  of  public  health  problems. 
The  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to 
include  reference  to  such  qualifications  in 
the  legislative  language  which  now  specifies 
the  prerequisites  of  the  Surgeon  General.  It 
is  this  expertise  in  public  health  which  Dr. 
Koop  is  so  utterly  lacking,  and  which  Is 
clearly  required  by  law  of  any  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral candidate. 

Why  isn't  any  distinguished  medical  doctor 
considered  a  qualified  public  health  prac- 
titioner? 

Why  do  we  say  that  being  a  specialized 
medical  clinician  Is  not  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  Surgeon  General?  Are  not  the  bio- 
medical and  clinical  sciences  at  the  core  of 
medical  education  and  practice,  also  impor- 
tantly related  to  public  health?  Of  course 
they  are.  But  only  the  narrowest  form  of 
medical  chauvinism  would  permit  the  view 
that  any  competent  clinical  physician  is  au- 
tomatically equipped  to  direct  organized 
community  health  endeavors. 

A  recent  national  commission  had  defined 
"public  health"  as  "the  effort  organized  by 
society  to  protect,  promote,  and  restore  the 
people's  health,  involving  programs,  aerv- 
ices.  and  institutions  which  emphasize  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the  health  needs 
of  the  population  as  a  whole:"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "clinical  sciences"  (in- 
cluding medicine)  "which  operate  through 
a  one-to-one.  practltloner-patlent  relation- 
ship, and  emphasize  the  empirical  applica- 
tion of  these  fields  to  individual  health  pro- 
blems." 

Thus,  physicians  are  especially  and  ex- 
quisitely trained  to  deal  with  the  pathology 
of  disease  In  the  Individual,  rather  than  the 
public  health  focus  on  the  active  promotion 
of  health  in  population  groups.  Medical  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  largely  that  of  the 
treatment  of  a  diseased  patient,  not  the  pub- 
lic health  knowledge  and  skills  for  the  pre- 
vention of  ill  health  in  aggregates.  Private 
medicine  Is  focused  on  the  care  of  patients 
and  the  cure  of  their  individual  ailments, 
while  public  health  Is  concerned  with  the 
varied  causes  of  disease  and  their  control  In 
the  community  and  its  environment. 

The  almost  exclusive  orientation  for  one- 
to-one.  provider-patient  relationships  so  ad- 
vantageous for  the  clinician,  can  actually 
be  a  disadvantageous  distortion  for  the 
community  practitioner  committed  to  the 
broader  goal  of  equitable  programming  for 
a  total  population. 

In  contrasting  the  patient  care  clinician 
and  the  community  health  practitioner,  we 
attribute  no  Inherent  superiority  to  either. 
It  is  the  significance  of  their  differences  we 
seek  to  emphasize,  reflecting  the  distinctive 
contribution  each  can  best  make  to  human 
well-being,  and  also  lustlfying  the  distinc- 
tive public  health  qualifications  specified  for 
the  Surgeon  General  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Training  and  experience  in  public  health — 
what  important  differences  does  it  make? 
What  Is  It  about  training  and  experience 
in  public  health  that  provides  the  substan- 
tive difference  so  essential  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  community  health  professionals? 
How  does  such  training  and  experience  make 


an  important  difference  In  public  health  pro- 
fessionals? 

First,  through  education  and  work  experi- 
ence they  come  to  share  a  unique  body  of 
knowledge  basic  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  public  health,  including  certain 
measurement  sciences,  environmental  sci- 
ences, social  sciences,  and  management  sci- 
ences. Epidemiology  Is  the  core  science  of 
community  health.  Other  Important  courses 
of  study  at  the  heart  of  public  health  In- 
clude behavioral  science,  blostatlstlcs,  com- 
munity dynamics,  demography,  educational 
change,  environmental  protection,  human 
ecology,  public  administration,  and  social 
policy. 

Second,  through  training  and  experience 
they  come  to  possess  special  skills  related 
to  community  health  methods  and  proce- 
dures. Including  the  conduct  of  community 
development  activities,  controlled  field 
trials,  environmental  Inventories,  epidemio- 
logic Investigations,  health  program  plan- 
ing and  evaluation,  health  survey  research, 
legislative  Implementation,  mass  commu- 
nication, regulatory  enforcement,  and  sani- 
tary/safety  Inspections. 

Third,  through  experience  in  organized 
public  health  efforts  they  come  to  comprise 
a  characteristic  working  group  of  occupation- 
al disciplines  in  distinctive  organizational 
settings.  Community  health  educators,  en- 
vironmental health  scientists,  epidemiolo- 
gists, health  services  administrators,  health 
planners.  Industrial  hygienlsts,  nutritionists, 
public  health  dentists,  public  health  nurses, 
public  health  physicians,  sanitarians,  statis- 
ticians, and  others  publicly  Identify  them- 
selves as  career  community  health  workers, 
and  are  employed  jointly  with  others  of  these 
related  community  health  disciplines.  In 
formally  organized  program  efforts  set  pre- 
dominantly In  governmental  public  health 
agencies  and  voluntary  community  health 
service  organizations. 

Thus,  three  distinctive  characteristics  gen- 
erally shared  by  public  health  professionals 
as  a  result  of  their  training  and  experience 
are:  unique  knowledge  base,  special  skills 
ability,  and  work  group  Identity.  In  contrast- 
ing these  characteristics  of  public  health 
professionals  to  those  of  the  clinical  physi- 
cian, one  notes  that  the  clinical  physician 
does  not  ordinarily  master  the  areas  of  scien- 
tific study  unique  to  community  health  serv- 
ice, does  not  usually  develop  the  special 
skills  and  techniques  common  to  community 
health  practice  and  research,  and  does  not 
customarily  work  in  the  same  organized  set- 
tings with  community  health  disciplines. 
What  constitutes  specialised  training  of  sig- 
nificant experience  in  public  health? 
There  are  several  real-world  examples 
which  clearly  identify  the  essential  form  and 
content  elements  of  public  health  training 
and  experience. 

For  U.S.  physicians,  the  definitive  testi- 
mony to  attainment  of  specialization  within 
medicine  Is  formal  certification  by  an  Amer- 
ican specialty  board  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Medical  Specialties.  In  1948,  the 
American  Board  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Public  Health  was  recognized  to  award  spe- 
cialty certification  to  qualifying  public 
health  physicians.  To  date,  some  4.000  phy- 
sicians have  been  certified  by  this  Board  as 
qualified  medical  epeclallsts  In  public  health 
and  Its  related  preventive  medicine  fields. 
(Dr.  Koop  Is  not  among  these  4.000.  He.  hav- 
ing chosen  formal  preparation  for  and  active 
practice  within  the  entirely  different  medical 
specialty  of  pediatric  surgery,  has  been  cer- 
tified by  the  American  Board  of  Surgery.) 

In  addition  to  the  M.D.  degree,  a  medical 
license,  one  year  of  postgraduate  clinical 
training,  and  successful  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive, two-part,  specialty  examination, 
the  training  and  experience  requirements  for 
board  certification  in  public  health  Include: 
(1)  Graduate  course  of  academic  study,  la- 
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eluding  blo«tatUt!lc«.  epidemiology,  health 
services  administration,  and  environmental 
health,  loading  to  a  master's  degree  In  pre- 
ventive medicine  or  public  health; 

(2)  One  year  residency  of  supervised  pre- 
ventive medicine  practice  experience.  Includ- 
ing planned  instruction,  observation,  and 
active  participation  in  comprehensive,  orga- 
nized,   preventive   medicine    programs;    and 

(3)  An  additional  year  engaged  In  special- 
ized public  health  activity  (training,  re- 
search, teaching,  or  practice). 

It  is  true  that  federal  law  does  not  require 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  a  board-certified 
physician  specialist  in  public -health  but  it 
does  require  that  the  Surgeon  General  have 
"specialized  training"  or  "significant  expe- 
rience" In  public  hecUth.  Isn't  It  reasonable 
to  demand  that  the  type  of  public  health 
training  or  experience  to  be  possessed  by  a 
physician  candidate  for  Surgeon  General, 
should  be  the  same  type  (but  not  the  same 
amount)  of  training  and  experience  defined 
by  the  recognized  medical  specialty  board  as 
a{>proprlate  for  any  physician  seeking  to 
qualify  in  public  health? 

(With  regard  to  the  nominee  before  you 
for  consideration,  our  point  is  not  that  Dr. 
Koop  hasn't  yet  completed  all  of  the  train- 
ing and  experience  required  of  public  health 
dlplomates;  our  point  is  rather  that  Dr  Koot 
hasnt  even  started  any  of  the  type  training 
or  experience  specified  as  appropriate.) 

Successful  completion  of  graduate  train- 
ing at  the  master's  level  (only  one  of  the  re- 
quirements Included  above)  has  Increas'ngly 
become  the  recognized  norm  for  professional 
public  health  training  within  many  health- 
related  disciplines.  Including  medi'lne.  nurs- 
ing, dentistry,  environmental  science,  health 
services  administration,  etc.  Beginning  In 
1956,  the  Congress  has  affirmed  the  value  of 
such  education  by  authorizing  public  health 
traineeshl-s  to  support  "professional  health 
personnel"  in  "graduate  or  specialized  train- 
ing In  public  health."  Since  then.  Coneress 
has  provided  a  variety  of  grant  programs  to 
support  public  health  training  in  public  and 
private  non-profit  graduate  schools  of  public 
health,  and  other  educational  Institutions. 
Since  1930,  about  50.000  health  professionals 
have  received  graduate  public  health  decrees 
(usually  the  M.P.H.)  from  the  nation's 
twenty-one,  fully  accredited,  university- 
based,  graduate  cshools  of  public  health 
alone. 

It  Is  estimated  that  over  35.000  of  these  are 
still  professionally  active,  along  with  at  least 
an  equal  number  who  hold  equivalent  gradu- 
ate degrees  from  a  variety  of  community 
health /preventive  medicine /environmental 
health/health  services  administration  pro- 
grams in  other  degree-granting  Institutions. 
This  cadre  of  graduate-trained  professional 
public/community  health  personnel,  edu- 
cated with  federal  support,  are  additional 
evidence  of  the  level  and  character  of  train- 
ing Congress  Intends  by  the  ohrase  "special- 
ized training  In  public  health."  (Dr.  Koop 
has  had  no  graduate  education  or  specialized 
training  in  public  health.) 

Where  do  we  look  for  practical  examples  of 
what  constitutes  "significant  experience  In 
public  health  programs?"  Where  else  than  In 
the  daily  work  experience  of  public/commu- 
nity health  professionals?  In  a  recent  report 
to  the  Coneress.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  reported  that  this  coun- 
try has  a  core  group  of  about  160,000  quali- 
fied professional  and  technical  personnel  with 
distinct  public  health  competence  who  work 
exclusively  in  public  health  settings. 

In  addition  to  this  large  core  of  profes- 
sional public  health  workers,  the  report  goes 
on  to  enumerate  supporting  personnel  in 
public  health  agencies  and  programs,  and 
others  whose  primary  work  requires  the  per- 
formance of  significant  public  health  func- 
tions. This  total  public  health  workforce  Is 
over  a  half  million  personnel. 


It  is  this  community  of  public  health  work- 
ers— professional,  technical,  executive,  oper- 
ational, and  supporting — which  must  be  un- 
derstood, motivated,  and  guided  by  expert 
leaders  of  recognized  ability  and  demon- 
strated dedication,  beginning  with  the  Sur- 
geon General.  And  It  Is  the  work  experience 
of  this  group  which  must  be  shared  by  any 
Surgeon  General  candidate  deemed  to  have 
"significant  experience  in  public  health  pro- 
grams." It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  any 
Surgeon  General  candidate  deemed  to  have 
that  requisite  "significant  experience  In  pub- 
lic health  programs"  would  not  be  part  of 
this  total  public  health  workforce.  Dr.  Koop 
is  not. 

What   makes   Jor   significant   experience   in 
public  health  programs? 

It  Should  be  patently  obvious  that  simple 
knowledge  of,  occasional  exposure  to,  or  even 
sympathetic  Interest  in  community  health 
programs  does  not  constitute  "significant 
experience"  In  the  present  context.  As  re- 
vised. Section  204  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  U  stating  the  Job  qualifications  for 
Surgeon  General.  As  with  any  Job  qualifica- 
tions statement,  the  experience  require- 
ment refers  to  valid  work  experience  of  the 
candidate,  demonstrated  by  prior  suhstantlal 
commitment  of  time  and  effort  to  a  re^>on- 
slble  occupational  involvement  (usually 
employment) . 

In  the  case  of  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
experience  Is  explicitly  required  to  be  In 
"public  health  programs;"  but  what  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  experience  Is  "signifi- 
cant?" Logically,  the  requirement  for  public 
health  programs  experience  is  Intended  to 
provide  and/or  assure  the  capabilities  (I.e.. 
the  knowledge,  the  skills,  and  the  values) 
needed  for  public  health  programs  leader- 
ship. Experience  Is  therefore  •'significant" 
only  If  It  is  adequate  to  provide  the  needed 
capabilities.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  treat  the 
USPHS  Surgeon  General  as  an  entry-level 
public  health  career  position.  ParUcularty  In 
the  absence  of  any  specialized  training,  only 
an  extended  and  commendable  career  of  pro- 
fessional public  health  program  leadership 
would  meet  the  "significant  experience"  test 
for  Surgeon  General. 

What  are  the  purported  public  health 
qualificatiOTU  of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop? 

In  the  openness  of  today's  "Information 
society."  anyone  with  access  to  a  good  public 
library  can  freely  examine  the  Important 
public  aspects  of  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional life  of  prominent  individuals.  Stand- 
ard reference  works  such  as  Who's  Who  In 
America  and  the  Directory  of  Medical  Spe- 
cialists are  re-ognlzed  as  authoritative, 
readily  available  stores  of  biographical  data 
and  career  Information  on  many  noteworthy 
persons  In  the  world  of  health  aflialrs. 

By  coincidence,  pa«e  1824  of  the  40th  edi- 
tion of  Who's  Who  In  America  lists  only  two 
physicians.  Appearing  almost  side  by  side  In 
ad'acent  columns,  their  life  sketches  reveal 
some  Interesting  parallels  between  the  two 
men.  but  also  some  clear  career  contrasts. 
They  were  both  born  In  New  York  state  less 
than  a  year  apart,  and  eventually  both  grad- 
uated from  medical  school  there  In  the  I940's. 
After  a  period  of  residency  training  (one  In 
Internal  medicine,  one  In  surgery)  they  be- 
gan their  practice  careers  In  different  states 
(one  m  North  Carolina,  one  In  Pennsyl- 
vania) .  Both  became  members  of  their  local 
medical  society  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  each  has  entraged  in  private 
medical  practice.  However,  as  it  turned  out. 
each  was  to  spend  almost  his  entire  pro- 
fessional career  with  a  sin<»le  institution, 
both  men  having  now  retired  from  the  top 
jobs  at  each.  Both  have  been  active  In  civic 
affairs,  and  each  has  received  awards  and 
honors  from  his  professional  peers.  Both 
record  one  marriage  with  four  children;  both 
are  Presbyterian. 


So  much  for  the  parmUels;  wbat  of  the 
career  contrasts? 

In  1946,  the  North  Carolina  Internist  be- 
gan as  assistant  ^Idemlologiat  with  the 
state  board  of  health  and,  after  periodic  ad- 
vancements, became  state  health  director  In 
1966.  During  this  time  he  had  an  Interim 
two-year  period  of  service  with  the  U.8.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service;  and  obtained  a  graduate 
degree  (M.P.H.)  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Public  Health,  on  which 
faculty  he  subsequently  served,  eventually 
attaining  the  rank  of  adjunct  professor.  His 
professional  memberships  Include  American 
Public  Health  Association,  Association  of 
Staite  and  Territorial  Health  Officials,  Con- 
ference of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Au- 
thorities, and  Delta  Omega — all  public  health 
groups. 

In  1948,  the  Pennsylvania  surgeon  became 
surgeon-ln-chlef  of  ChUdren's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  continuing  in  that  poat  during 
33  years  of  Institutional  growth.  He  ser\ed 
concurrently  on  the  active  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medi- 
cine, evenstually  becoming  full  professor  of 
pediatric  surgery  and  pediatrics.  He  became 
founding  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  of 
Pediatric  Surgery.  His  professional  member- 
ships include  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
American  Surgical  Association,  Society  of 
University  Surgeons,  International  Society 
of  Surgery,  Surgical  Section  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and  the  American 
Pediatric  Surgical  Association — all  pediatric 
surgery  groups. 

Surely  these  eminently  gifted  physicians 
can  both  be  cited  as  noteworthy  for  their 
contributions  to  human  well-being  resulting 
from  distinguished  careers,  each  in  his  own 
reipectlve  area  of  special  competence.  The 
question  we  raise  here  is  this:  Which  one  of 
these  physicians  has  "specialized  training 
and  significant  experience  In  public  health 
programs"  and  which  one  Is  being  nominated 
as  USPHS  Surgeon  General? 

Early  this  year,  soon  after  Dr.  Koop  was 
named  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  we  requested  and  received  a  copy  of 
his  four-page  curriculum  vitae  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
We  wanted  to  Identify  any  public  health 
experience  In  Dr.  Koop's  background  In  order 
to  assess  his  qualifications  for  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. Of  course,  his  curriculum  vltae  elabo- 
rated considerably  (and  appropriately)  upon 
the  details  of  his  distinguished  professional 
career. 

It  listed  three  earned,  and  seven  honorary 
degrees.  It  cited  six  years  of  postgraduate 
training  and  fellowship  appointments.  It 
mentions  medical  licensure  In  two  states, 
and  two  certifications  by  a  specialty  board. 
It  specified  eleven  faculty  appointments  In 
36  years  of  active  teaching  at  two  institu- 
tions. It  told  of  appointments  to  four  hos- 
pital staffs.  It  named  eleven  awards  and 
honors:  professional,  civic,  and  religious.  It 
reported  his  membership  in  seventeen  local, 
national,  and  international  professional/ 
scientific  societies,  plus  several  important 
offices  and  committee  assignments  therein. 
It  gave  four  specialty  journals  he  has  edited. 
It  included  personal  and  family  Information. 
But.  at  no  point  in  the  curriculum  vitae  is 
there  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  anything 
that  could  reasonablv  be  called  "specialized 
tralnln<»  or  slenificant  exoerlence  in  public 
health  pro^amis."  None  of  the  education  or 
trainln"  was  oubllc  health  focused.  None  of 
the  faculty  or  hosDltal  aopointments  were  In 
nreventive  or  comm"nttv  medicine.  None  of 
the  society  memberships  were  in  public 
health  oreanlzatlons.  None  of  the  edited 
lou'nals  wc-e  communltv  health  oerlodtcals. 
(A  seoarate  review  of  over  150  scientific 
naoers  a-'tho'ed  bv  Dr.  Koop  revealed  none 
on  puhlic  heslth  sub'ects.  or  in  Journals 
devoted  to  community  health  or  preventive 
medlrlne  ) 

(For  the  record,  we  wish  to  add  that  more 
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recenUy,  our  request  to  tbe  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  lor  a  copy  of  specific  documentation 
of  Dr.  Koop's  presumed  public  health  quali- 
fications was  denied,  although  the  possession 
of  iuch  docamentatlon  was  admitted,  lo  say 
the  least,  we  were  anxious  as  to  the  Justifica- 
tion for  such  "confidentiality.") 

Within  the  past  few  days,  administration 
representatives  have  distributed  "back- 
ground Information"  materials  on  Dr.  Koop's 
Surgeon  General  nomination  to  members  of 
this  Committee,  and  some  of  you  have  shared 
these  with  APHA.  We  sincerely  appreciate 
even  this  brief  opportunity  to  review  and 
analyze  therein  the  administration's  claims 
of  public  health  qualifications  for  their 
nominee. 

Perhaps  understandably,  the  materials 
never  quote  the  legal  qualifications  for  Sur- 
geon General  as  defined  by  Congress  and 
given  in  the  Public  Health  Ser.lce  Act:  "spe- 
cialized training  or  significant  experience  In 
public  health  programs."  The  administration 
apparently  concedes  that  Dr.  Koop  has  no 
specialized  training  in  public  health,  since 
no  reference  Is  made  in  the  materials  to  such 
training.  Its  apparent  tactic  is  to  dress  up 
events  in  the  nominee's  clinical  career  which 
can  hopefully  be  sold  to  this  Committee  and 
the  Senate  as  "significant  experience  in  pub- 
lic health  programs."  We  urge  you  not  to 
buy  this  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  disguise 
"examples"  which,  as  we  shall  see.  are  usu- 
ally not  "public  health",  often  not  "pro- 
grams", sometimes  dubious  as  personal  "ex- 
perience", and  never  "significant." 

The  centerpiece  of  these  materials  is  a 
four-page  document  entitled  "background 
information"  (which  is  attached  hereto,  and 
which  we  request  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
record ) .  After  beginning  with  references  to 
Dr.  Koop's  internationally  known  accom- 
plishments In  pediatric  surgery,  it  goes  on  to 
quote  a  definition  of  "public  health"  previ- 
ously cited  in  this  testimony.  Thereafter,  un- 
der three  headings  taken  from  the  definition, 
purported  "examples  of  Dr.  Koop's  experi- 
ence" are  Introduced  which  supposedly  "at- 
test to  his  extensive  background  in  both 
clinical  and  public  health  services  delivery." 
Each  so-called  example  is  presented  as  a 
brief  "bulleted"  paragraph  under  one  of  the 
three  headings. 

The  paragraphs  are  peppered  with  "buzz 
words"  and  Jargon,  frequently  underlined, 
but  usually  without  direct  relevance  to  the 
substance  of  the  paragraph.  Careful  exami- 
nation also  reveals  that  the  "example" 
paragraphs  are  assigned  almost  randomly  to 
the  three  headings,  with  the  paragraph  sub- 
ject actually  bearing  no  significant  relation 
to  the  heading  it's  placed  under. 

Some  may  lightly  pass  off  these  aberra- 
tions as  simply  a  masterpiece  of  the  pub- 
licist's art.  More  likely  they  are  the  delib- 
erate attempt  to  mislead  this  Committee 
as  to  the  public  health  qualifications  of  Dr. 
Koop. 

Almost  all  of  the  fourteen  "examples" 
refer  to  clinical  patient  care  activities,  not 
to  "public  health  services"  as  alleged.  Earlier 
in  this  testimony  we  sought  to  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  clinical  patient  care  on 
the  one  hand,  and  public  health  programs 
on  the  other.  To  review,  a  quick  rule  of 
thumb  (which  can  readily  be  applied  by 
each  of  you  to  the  "examples"  cited  here) 
is  this:  If  the  effort  described  Is  directed 
primarily  at  patients  who  are  ill.  it  is  clin- 
ical patient  care.  If  the  effort  described  is 
directed  primarily  at  a  group  of  relatively 
healthy  people.  It  is  public  health  services. 
Try  that  simple  test  on  the  core  subject  of 
each  "examole"  paragraph  (ignoring  the 
"buzz"  words  and  "puff"  phrases)  and  you 
will  quickly  see  that  most  of  them  do  not 
relate  to  public  health  at  all. 

A  few  of  the  paragraphs  admittedly  do 
describe     (or    at     least    mention)     public 


health  type  activities.  However,  the  obvious 
attempt  throughout  this  "background  in- 
formation" documsnt  to  exaggerate  to  the 
point,  of  distortion  Justifiably  raises  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  even  these 
as  "significant  experience  in  public  health 
programs." 

Neither  can  it  be  ignored  that  all  these 
"examples"  are  here  undocumented.  Partic- 
ularly, they  almost  never  give  us  information 
on  (and  therefore  leave  room  for  legitimate 
doubt  as  to)  the  nominee's  specific  role  vis- 
a-vis  others,  his  degree  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, the  precise  nature  of  his  contribution, 
the  extent  and  duration  of  his  involvement, 
and  his  time  and  effort  commitment. 

Ehren  assuming  the  most  favorable  verdict 
that  available  facts  will  permit,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  all  these  "examples" 
in  aggregate  still  fall  far  short  of  affording 
Dr.  Koop  the  "specialized  training  or  signifi- 
cant experience  in  public  health  programs" 
required  by  law. 

Is  it  really  imperative  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral be  a  qualified  public  health  practi- 
tioner? 

We  urge  this  Committee  and  the  Senate 
not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  these 
mandated  public  health  qualifications  in 
the  case  of  any  Surgeon  General  nomination. 
The  Surgeon  General  is  widely  and  appro- 
priately viewed  as  a  symbolic  leader  of  the 
nation's  public  health  movement.  His  role 
can  be  critical  to  stimulating  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  nation's  total  public  health  com- 
munity. Including  a  total  work  force  of  over 
a  half  million. 

As  the  senior  career  public  health  profes- 
sional in  federal  service,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  looked  to  for  national  public  health 
leadership  by  professional  counterparts  serv- 
ing as  state  health  directors,  county  health 
commissioners,  and  city  health  officers  across 
the  nation.  In  a  time  of  much  heralded  de- 
centralization of  public  health  responsibili- 
ties, there  must  be  the  maintenance  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  confidence  at  every  inter- 
governmental facet. 

Secretary  Schwelker  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Brandt  have  been  eloquent  in  their 
language  supporting  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention.  If  this  initiative  Is  to 
continue  and  thrive.  It  must  have  committed 
expert  public  health  leadership  in  the  high- 
est USPHS  office. 

In  recent  years,  the  Surgeon  General  has 
regained  considerable  traditional  stature  as 
a  primary  professional  public  health  spokes- 
person for  the  nation,  with  a  hard-earned 
reputation  for  authoritatively  presenting 
scientifically  objective  positions  on  Im- 
portant matters  of  national  public  health 
policy,  e.g.,  smoking,  nutrition,  influenza, 
and  prevention.  Public  confidence  In  the 
quality  and  reliability  of  our  official  public 
health  leadership  should  not  be  permitted 
to  unnecessarily  erode. 

The  VS.  Public  Health  Service,  as  a  quali- 
fied career  professional  service,  is  the  legis- 
latively established,  permanent,  Internal 
locus  for  technical  ex-ertlse  and  professional 
public  health  competence  within  the  fed- 
eral government.  Its  community  health  staff 
leadership  is  an  essential  continuing  na- 
tional resource  to  be  both  used  now,  and 
strengthened  for   even   greater   future   use. 

CONCLTTSION 

This  is  not  Just  another  battle  In  the  abor- 
tion war.  Throughout  our  APHA  effort  to 
bring  Dr.  Koop's  lack  of  public  health  quali- 
fications to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
the  Con-rress.  and  the  public,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  some  media  coverage  to  focus 
instead  on  Dr.  Koop's  controversial  pub'lc 
statements  on  abortion,  infanticide,  and 
euthanasia.  We  regret  this,  because  it  tends 
to  overshadow  the  less  emotional  issue  of 
his  public  health  qualifications.  It  Is  un- 


deniable that  APHA  has  long  held  that  safe 
medical  alx>rtlon  should  be  available  as  an 
essential  personal  health  service  on  a  basis 
of  iieed  as  defined  by  the  choice  of  any 
woman  and  her  physician. 

Some  of  Dr.  Koop's  supporters  have  sug- 
gested the  abortion  issue  is  the  real  reason 
for  APHA's  unprecedented  opposition  to  his 
nomination.  This  is  flatly  untrue.  APHA  has 
not  opposed  the  selection  of  other  high 
ranking  federal  officials  In  both  parties  who 
have  disagreed  with  the  Association's  posi- 
tion on  abortion.  The  real  issue  is  one  of  In- 
dividual qualifications.  We  are  Joined  in  that 
view  by  other  national  groups  that  have  no 
policy  position  on  abortion,  e.g.,  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  City  Health  Officers,  and  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
the  Tinited  Mineworkers. 

Dr.  Koop's  supporters  sincerely  feel  that 
his  extreme  opinions  should  not  disqualify 
him  from  appointive  public  office.  We  would 
also  defend  Dr.  Koop's  right  to  his  position 
on  the  issues;  but  no  views  or  opinions  on 
Issues,  however  dramatically  presented,  can 
be  accepted  as  valid  substitute  for  basic 
qualifications.  That  Is  the  real  issue  which 
the  administration  and  the  nominee  wish 
would  go  away. 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  President  Rea- 
gan getting  his  choice.  As  a  Presidential 
appointee.  Dr.  Koop  is  actually  now  already 
serving  in  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health.  We  have  not  objected 
to  this  distinguished  pediatric  surgeon  there- 
by becoming  one  of  President  Reagan's  top 
medical  advisors:  but  the  Surgeon  General 
post  is  distinctive.  It  is  clearly  intended  to 
be  the  top  federal  public  health  professional 
in  career  service,  and  this  traditional  office 
should  not  be  capriciously  prostituted  to  the 
cause  of  either  political  patronage  or  per- 
sonal presumption. 

This  is  not  simply  a  guild  Issue  involving 
territorial  Imperative.  The  public  interest 
validity  of  our  position  Is  attested  by :  ( 1 )  a 
long  history  of  national  health  policy  posi- 
tions which  emphasize  public  needs  and 
avoid  narrow  professional  interest,  and  (2) 
an  impressive  list  of  newspai>ers  which  have 
Joined  us  In  editorial  opposition  to  Dr. 
Koop's  nomination  on  the  basis  be  Is  not 
qualified : 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  Louisville  Times, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Miami  Herald.  New  York 
Times.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  the 
Washington  Star. 

Copies  of  these  editorials  are  attached  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  &  Human  Resources  to  rec- 
ommend the  Senate  reject  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  as  Surgeon  General 
of  the  USPHS  on  the  grounds  the  nominee 
does  not  possess  the  statutory  requirement 
of  "specialized  training  or  significant  expe- 
rience in  public  health  programs." 

Thank  you. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  June  5,  1981) 
Appointees:  Cabinet  Picks  Reflect  a  Much 
Too  Troubung  Change  of  Policies 
The  saga  of  Ernest  Lefever  grows  stranger 
by  the  minute.  Surely  the  only  surprise  left 
will  be  If  the  Senate  actually  goes  ahead  and 
confirms  him  as  an  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  after  the  iminsplring  revelations  of 
recent  days. 

Mr.  Lefever  has  beon  under  attack  because 
his  think  tank  may  have  accepted  money 
from  the  Nestle  Corp.  with  some  strings  at- 
tached. Now  his  brothers  have  told  the  press 
they  think  he  has  some  decidedly  question- 
able views  on  race.  Those  two  Incidents  re- 
flect badly  on  Mr.  Lefever's  Judgment  and 
sensitivity,  but  the  primary  reason  for  re- 
jecting his  nomination  is  still  his  position 
on  human  rights. 
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As  assistant  secretary  for  humanitarian 
affairs,  Mr.  Lefever  says  he  would  call  appro- 
priate attention  to  the  brutalities  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  but  would  use  "quiet  diplomacy" 
when  "friendly"  governments  tortured  or 
killed  their  own  people.  Aside  from  being  a 
refusal  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  worst  forms 
of  political  repression  abroad,  this  is  also  the 
sort  of  realpolltik  that  gets  us  indelibly  iden- 
tified with  shahs  and  Somozas  and  ruthless 
colonels,  an  identification  that  not  Infre- 
quently blows  up  in  our  face.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  rejecting  Mr.  Lefever,  but  the 
most  compelling  is  that  he  would  be  a  watch- 
dog who  doesn't  like  to  bark.  . 

And  then  there  is  C.  Everett  Koop,  the 
president's  choice  to  be  surgeon  general  of 
the  U.S.  Dr.  Koop,  a  pediatric  surgeon,  is  a 
person  of  strong  views  and  weak  qualifica- 
tions so  far  as  public  health  Issues  are  con- 
cerned. He  thinks  Planned  Parenthood  is  to 
blame  for  teenage  sex.  He  believes  advances 
in  test-tube  conception  will  encourage  ho- 
mosexuality. He  denounces  amniocentesis, 
a  routine  procedure  for  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  congenital  and  hereditary  disorders 
in  fetuses,  as  a  "search-and-d3Stroy  mission." 

A  fundamentalist  Christian  and  a  leader 
board  member  of  organizations  that  want 
to  eliminate  not  only  abortion  but  federally 
funded  family  planning,  birth  control,  sex 
education,  teenage  counseling  and  world 
population  control  programs.  If  his  nomina- 
tion Is  approved  by  the  Senate,  he  will  be 
put  in  charge  of  many  of  tbe  programs  be 
13  pledged  to  eliminate. 

The  Senate  ought  to  look  at  what's  going 
on  here :  The  Reagan  administration  is  tising 
the  power  of  appointment,  quite  deliber- 
ately, to  alter  the  direction,  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  programs  mandated  by  Congress 
and  taken  for  granted  by  many  Americans. 
Or.  Koop's  nomination  is  only  one  example. 

Marjory  Mecklenburg  an  anti-abortion 
leader  who  is  opposed  to  tbe  use  of  con- 
traceptives, has  been  named  head  of  tbe 
agency  that  is  supposed  to  fund  programs 
for  pregnant  teenagers  and  birth  control 
counseling.  The  man  who  will  set  federal 
timber-cutting  policies  is  John  B.  Crowell, 
lately  general  counsel  to  tbe  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Limiber  Co.,  the  single  largest  bidder 
for  tlmhor  on  federal  lands.  James  R.  Harris, 
the  new  head  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining, 
is  a  vigorous  opponent  of  federal  strip-mi- 
ning regulations. 

The  list  goes  on:  Retired  Gen.  Edward 
L.  Rovroy.  a  foe  of  the  1979  SALT  agree- 
ment, is  our  new  chief  negotiator  for  arms 
control  and  disarmanent.  Thome  G.  Auchter, 
a  former  contractor  who  fou-ht  enforce- 
ment of  worker  health  and  safety  rules,  is 
the  new  assistant  Labor  secretary  who  will 
oversee  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

Surely  the  Senate  ought  to  question  those 
prospective  changes  In  policy  Just  as  It 
questions  tbe  credentials  of  the  appointees 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  both  Dr.  Koop 
and  Mr.  Lefever.  their  qualifications  as  well 
as  their  intentions  leave  far  too  much  to 
be  desired.  The  president  Is  entitled  to  con- 
siderable leeway  in  the  choosing  of  his 
soldiers,  but  on  these  two  nominations.  Mr. 
Reagan  should  no  longer  be  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt. 

[Prom  tbe  Louisville  Times.  Apr.  8,  19811 
It's  Not  a  Matter  of  Age  Discrimination: 
Koop's  Views  Shottld  Stop  Appointment 
AS  Surgeon  General 

In  an  administration  headed  by  a  70-year- 
old  President,  it  shouldn't  seem  wrong  to 
have  a  64-year-old  physician  overseeing  both 
public  health  and  federal  health  research. 
Yet  as  the  law  stands.  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop. 
a  Philadelphia  pediatrician,  is  too  old  to  be- 
come U.S.  surgeon  general. 

Straightforward  arguments  against  age 
discrimination  can  be  advanced  for  chang- 


ing the  law — and  they  should  have  t>een  used 
by  the  administration  and  its  allies  in  Con- 
gress. Instead.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina  tacked  on  to  a  minor  bill  dealing 
with  credit  cards  an  amendment  exempting 
Dr.  Koop  from  the  age  rule.  The  amend- 
ment sailed  through  the  Senate,  but  It's  be- 
ing stalled  in  the  House — with  good  reason. 

S:n.  Helm's  attempt  at  deception  affirms 
the  idea  that  it  isn't  Dr.  Koop's  age  that  tbe 
administration  seeks  to  protect  from  public 
scrutiny.  It's  Dr.  Koop  himself. 

His  medical  btckferound  as  chief  of  the 
prestigiouj  Children's  Hoapltal  in  Phila- 
delphia is  impressive.  But,  personally,  he  is 
a  religious  extremist  who  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  tbe  constitutional  separation  of  church 
and  state,  opposes  common  forms  of  con- 
traception, and  condemns  followers  of  main- 
line religious  groups  that  don't  agree  with 
his  rigid  opposition  to  abortion. 

Pushing  aside  temporarily  those  views,  the 
fact  Is  that  Dr.  Koop  has  never  been  involved 
in  public  health — although  his  Job  would 
be  to  run  a  corps  of  a  half-mllUon  public 
health  professionals.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
William  H.  McBeath,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Dr. 
Koop  through  lack  of  background  In  that 
field  is  "almost  uniquely  unqualified"  to  be 
surgeon  general.  Dr.  McBeath's  organization 
has,  for  the  first  time  in  a  century,  voted  to 
oppose  a  candidate  for  surgeon  general. 

Dr.  Koop's  views — he  is  antagonistic  to- 
ward both  birth  control  and  abortion — 
should  disqualify  him  from  another  task  of 
the  surgeon  general :  overseeing  the  National 
Institutes  fcr  Health,  which  direct  major 
medlcil  research. 

In  that  capacity  he  would  be  in  a  position 
to  terminate  vital  research  to  identify  and 
prevent  birth  defects.  The  "pro-life"  move- 
ment has  attacked  some  of  these  programs — 
notably  those  using  a  test  to  identify  some 
birth  defects  through  analysis  of  fluid  In  a 
pregnant  woman's  womb — because  they  may 
influence  people  to  seek  abortions. 

Dr.  Koop  has  never  been  shy  about  expres- 
sing what  he  believes.  Those  who  doubt  need 
refer  only  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal 
of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society  in  which 
he  attacked  main-line  Protestant  denomina- 
tions that  have  endorsed  the  Supreme 
Court's  affirmation  of  the  right  of  choice  in 
abortion  decisions.  Adherents  to  that  view, 
he  wrote,  engage  in  "superflcial  theology, 
lack  of  morality  and  an  In-ensltivlty  to  tbe 
eventual  reward  for  their  depravity." 

In  his  book  The  Right  to  Live:  The  Right 
to  Die.  Dr.  Koop  stooped  to  a  defense  of  the 
illegal  back-alley  abortion  mills  that  flour- 
ished before  legalization  of  abortion:  "Con- 
sider for  a  moment  how  safe  abortion  has  be- 
come for  the  abortionist,  'n  the  days  when 
he  was  an  'Illegal  abortionist.'  his  motive  was 
proflt  but  with  legal  punishment  hanging 
ov3r  his  head  were  he  caught,  he  took  no 
chances,  humanly  speakins;.  with  the  moth- 
er's life.  Now  those  chances  are  justified  be- 
cause the  law  says  technically  that  he  has 
the  right  to  do  what  the  mother  sa"^  Is  her 
right,  namely  to  kill  her  unborn  child." 

Statements  such  as  those  are  ample  clues 
to  why  Dr.  Koop  didn't  show  up  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  age-law  exemption  conducted  by 
the  House  Health  and  Environment  subcom- 
mittee. "Dr.  Koop  scares  me."  admits  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Rep.  Henry  Wax- 
man  of  California. 

Dr.  Koop  scares  us.  too.  Although  atre 
should  be  no  barrier  to  his  conflrmation,  his 
position  on  Important  i-^sues  clearlv  dls- 
qualifles  him  from  becoming  surgeon 
general. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  24,  1981] 
An  Issue  of  Qualifications 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  has  been  nominated  to 
be  U.S.  sureeon  eeneral  and,  as  such,  would 
be  the  nation's  top  spokesman  on  public 
health.  Yet  Koop,  a  surgeon,  has  no  signifi- 


cant background  In  public  health.  His  nomi- 
nation appears  to  be  a  political  sop  to  anti- 
abortion  forces,  and  It  should  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

Koop's  appointment  was  delayed  because 
be  Is  64,  the  age  limit  for  holding  the  sur- 
geon general's  Job.  Congress  lifted  the  age 
limit  during  the  recent  budget  reconciliation 
process. 

We  said  earlier  that  one's  qualifications, 
not  one's  age.  should  be  the  main  factor  and 
that  Koop  appeared  uniquely  unqualified. 
Previous  surgeon  generals  have  bad  strong 
public  health  or  public  administration  back- 
grounds, such  as  heads  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  or  state  health  commissioners, 
or  s-^eclalists  in  preventive  medicine  or 
epidemiology,  tbe  study  of  the  spread  of 
diseases. 

Once  again,  abortion  is  an  Issue  in  this 
appointment.  Koop  thinks  abortion  will  lead 
to  infanticide,  euthanasia  and.  ultimately, 
the  political  climate  that  created  the  Holo- 
caust. Because  abortion  is  such  a  divisive  is- 
sue, and  Koop's  views  are  so  extreme,  his  ap- 
pointment can  only  politicize  what  should  be 
a  nonpartisan  public  health  service. 

Conservatism  is  not  the  issue  here.  Quali- 
fications are. 

We  compare  Koop's  nomination  with  the 
report  that  M.  E.  Bradford,  an  English  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Dallas,  may  be 
named  to  the  head  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  Bradford,  who  does 
not  object  to  being  called  an  arch-conserva- 
tive, may  hold  view's  about  federal  spending 
for  academic  research  that  differ  with  those 
of  bis  critics.  But  even  they  do  not  quarrel 
with  his  record  as  a  scholar. 

Koop,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  the  quali- 
fications to  fit  the  Job.  The  Senate  should 
keep  that  in  mind  as  his  confirmation  bear- 
ings begin  next  week. 

[From  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  B,  1981 1 
Koop:  Bad  Medicine 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  made 
clear  its  intention  to  nominate  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop  to  be  U.S.  surgeon  general.  He  appears 
to  be  unlque.y  unqualified  for  the  Job. 

The  surgeon  general  directs  the  7,000  offi- 
cers of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and, 
through  reports  on  such  questions  as  smok- 
ing and  nutrition,  is  one  of  tbe  nation's  top 
spokesmen  on  public  health.  The  person  fill- 
ing the  Job  should  have  a  background  In 
community  health — preventive  medicine  or 
disease  control,  for  example. 

Previous  surgeons  general  have  bad  such 
experience.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  in  tbe  Job 
from  1948  to  1956.  bad  headed  tbe  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Leroy  E.  Bumey,  surgeon 
general  from  1956  to  1961.  had  been  an 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  commissioner 
and  a  professor  of  public  health  and  preven- 
tive medicine.  Luther  Terry,  In  the  Job  from 
1961  to  1965,  headed  clinics  at  tbe  National 
Institutes  Gf  Health  before  his  appointment. 
William  Stewart,  who  served  from  1965  to 
1969.  specialized  in  epidemiology  and  public 
administration.  Jesse  Stelnfeld,  the  last  sur- 
geon general  before  President  Nixon  abol- 
ished the  Job  In  1973,  had  been  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  All  five 
were  members  of  tbe  Public  Health  Service's 
commissioned  officer  corps. 

President  Carter  reestablished  tbe  Job  in 
1977,  and  went  outside  government  to  find  a 
surgeon  general.  He  selected  the  widely  re- 
spected Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  the  chair- 
man of  Harvard  Medical  School's  department 
of  preventive  and  social  medicine. 

Koop  bus  no  such  background.  He  is  a 
pediatric  surgeon  from  Philadelphia,  and  Is 
noted  for  operations  to  separate  Siamese 
twins.  His  training,  his  teaching  and  his 
medical  experience  have  all  been  in  surgery. 
He  has  no  experience  in  public  health — not 
In  disease  control,  not  in  environmental  pro- 
tection, not  in  behavioral  science,  not  in 
public  administration. 
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In  extravagant  language  that  must  startle 
even  some  ot  his  fellow  believers.  Koop  has 
opposed  not  only  abortion  but  also  popula- 
tion control  and  amniocentesis. 

He  has  labeled  amniocentesis,  a  major  de- 
velopment allowing  parents  to  leam  of  pos- 
sible genetic  defects  In  their  unborn  chil- 
dren, as  a  "search-and-destroy  mission." 

In  a  commencement  address  in  1979  to  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine, Koop  made  disparaging  remarks  about 
"planned  parenthood"  and  contended  that 
population  control  represents  "national 
suicide." 

Speaking  as  though  he  were  an  observer 
looking  back  from  the  year  1999,  Koop  pre- 
dicted that  Americans  would  have  to  carry 
"internal  passports"  by  then,  and  that  no 
child  would  be  "declared  alive  until  72  hours 
after  birth  In  order  to  let  its  parents  decide 
whether  they  wanted  the  baby  or  not." 

Koop  wrote  In  1978  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  that  abortion 
leads  to  Infanticide  and  then  to  eu- 
thanasia— "Indeed,  to  the  very  beginnings  of 
the  political  climate  thatled  to  Auschwitz, 
Dachau  and  Belsen."  The  logic  that  compares 
a  surgical  procedure  with  the  Holocaust  is 
incomprehensible. 

The  American  Public  Health  Assn.  has  op- 
posed Koop's  nomination,  a  step  that  the 
professional  organization  has  never  before 
taken  in  Its  109-year  history.  William  Mc- 
Beatb.  the  association's  executive  director, 
fears  that  Koop  would  politicize  what  has 
always  been  a  nonpartisan  ofllce. 

Koop's  nomination  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  a  technicality  about  his  age.  He  Is 
64,  and  that  Is  the  limit  for  holding  the  sur- 
geon general's  job.  But  Koop's  age  should  not 
not  be  the  problem;  the  problem  In  his  lack 
of  background  and  his  opinions.  Final  Judg- 
ment on  Koop's  qualifications  for  the  Job 
must  In  fairness  await  his  testimony  after 
his  nomination.  But  he  certainly  looks  like 
the  wrong  choice. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  11,  1981] 
The  Wbong  Job  for  Dr.  Koop 

A  good  Bo-emment  lob  surelv  could  be 
found  for  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  whom  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  said  to  favor  for  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
But  It  ought  to  be  some  other  Job. 

Dr.  Koop  Is  surgeon-ln-ohlef  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  professor  of  pe- 
diatric su'eerv  at  the  XTni-ersltv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  School.  His  gifts  as  a  pediatric 
surgeon  are  said  to  be  exceptional.  He  is  a 
man  of  integrity  and  skill. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  oppose  him  for  the 
Job  of  surgeon  general?  The  answer  Is  com- 
plicated by  Dr.  Koop's  strong  views  on  abor- 
tion and  related  matters.  For  example,  he 
has  called  amniocentesis,  a  medical  proce- 
dure used  to  soot  Dovn's  syndrome  In  fe- 
tuses, a  "search  and  destroy  mission."  Such 
notions  f*©  not  vln  iinl~'>r<!i'  applause,  but 
they  have  confused  the  question. 

But  the  real  dlfflculty  is  that  Dr.  Koop.  in 
spite  of  impressive  medical  credentials,  has 
little  background  In  public  health.  Although 
he  served  on  the  board  of  an  organization 
w*'lfh  nromo*ed  hrs-<U'>)  "ni^'mrtlon  and 
other  programs  in  Third  World  coimtrles. 
and  was  active  in  procuring  a  grant  from  the 
late  DeWltt  Wallace  to  finance  medical  fel- 
lowships to  poorer  nations,  his  career  has 
been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  practicing, 
lecturln?  and  writing  In  his  own  field. 

It  Is  that  which  has  persuaded  Dr.  William 
H.  McBeath,  executive  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  to  call  him 
"rpl'-uelv  ••nfn<ail'"ed"  pn-^  to  caM  Ms  ao- 
polntment"  an  unwarranted  affront  to  every 
American  public  health  worker."  Dr.  Koop's 
nomination  is  the  first  that  the  association 
has  opoosed  In  Its  109  years. 

Dr.  McBeath  put  this  way:  "Why  do  we  say 
that  being  a  specialized  medical  clinician  Is 


not  sufficient  qualification  for  surgeon  gener- 
al? Are  not  the  biomedical  an:)  clinical  sci- 
ences at  the  core  of  medical  education  and 
practice,  also  importantly  related  to  public 
health?  Of  course  they  are.  But  only  the 
narrowest  form  of  medical  chauvinism  would 
permit  the  view  that  anv  comoetent  clinical 
physician  is  automatically  equipped  to  direct 
organized  community  health  endeavors." 

Dr.  Koop's  medical  credentials  are  Impres- 
sive. But  comparing  a  pediatrician  to  a  pub- 
lic health  expert,  although  both  may  be  doc- 
tors, is  like  comparing  an  aerospace  worker 
to  a  bridge  builder,  although  both  may  be 
engineeers.  Caring  for  individual  patients. 
Dr.  McBeath.  observes,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  causes  of  disease  and  their  control — the 
work  of  public  health. 

The  surgeon  general  heads  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Health  Resources  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Services  Administration  and 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  He  has  become  the  nation's 
primary  spokesman  on  public  health  Issue. 
The  post  has  been  frequently  filled  from  the 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service — be- 
coming what  Dr.  McBeath  calls  the  "com- 
manding officer."  The  exceptions  to  that, 
such  as  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  the  most 
recent  surgeon  general,  have  nevertheless 
long  been  active  In  public  health.  Dr.  Koop 
has  not. 

The  Senate  has  the  final  say  on  a  nomlna- 
tlon.  but  the  matter  has  be?n  s'alled  In  the 
House  by  Dr.  Koop's  age.  He  is  65  and  under 
present  law  a  surgeon  general  may  be  no 
older  than  64.  In  an  attempt  to  lift  the  legal 
age  limit.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  recently  tried  to 
amend  an  unrelated  bill,  which  the  House 
last  week  passed  without  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. But  nothing  can  prevent  the  senator 
from  trying  again  when  that  bill — or  any 
bill — reaches  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  pity  that  It  has  come  down  to  this 
technicality,  for  Dr.  Koop  certainly  Is  not  too 
old  for  the  Job.  He  is  also  entitled  to  his 
opinions,  and  the  Reagan  administration  is 
entitled  to  apnoint  to  high  posts  those  who 
share  its  opinions. 

Dr.  Koop's  views  on  various  subjects  may 
be  distasteful  to  sonf^e  and  atjoeallne  to  oth- 
ers; they  don't  disqualify  (or  qualify)  him 
for  various  Jobs  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  other  agencies,  al- 
though doctrinaire  views  are  often  a  handi- 
cap. But  for  the  Job  of  surgeon  general,  his 
bacv-tTo-n-^ — or  lac''  of  It — does  raise  Insur- 
motmtable  questions. 

I  Prom  the  Miami  Herald] 

Dr.    Koop   TO    StTRGERT.    PLEASE 

One  of  the  more  unsavory  political  skir- 
mishes In  Washington  these  days  centers  on 
the  prospective  nomination  of  Dr.  Everett 
Koop  to  be  U.S.  Surpson  General. 

Dr.  Koop  Is  an  hono-able  man.  He  Is  a 
sureeon  of  rare  skill.  Until  recently  he  was 
chief  of  surgery  at  Philadelphia  Children's 
Hospital,  where  he  gained  fame  for  success- 
fully surgically  separating  Siamese  twins,  a 
dplicate  and  hlehly  unusual  procedure.  His 
peers  hold  him  In  high  professional  esteem. 
He  evinces  a  deeply  compassionate  concern 
for  human  life. 

You  would  not  know  those  things  If  all 
that  you  knew  of  Dr.  Koop  was  furnished 
by  those  who  oppose  his  nomination.  They 
vUlfy  him  as  a  Neanderthal  obsessed  with 
raving  fears. 

Most  of  his  critics'  ammunition  comes 
from  a  single  commencement  address  that 
Dr.  Koop  gave  at  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine  In  Jime  1979.  Dr. 
Koop  pretended  to  be  an  82-year-old  m^n 
addressing  a  graduating  class  in  19^9.  He 
portrayed  a  society  that  permitted  Infanti- 
cide, outlawed  worship  of  God  In  deference 
to  a  state  religion  of  secular  humanism,  and 
mass-produced  homosexual  test-tube  babies 


to  boost  the  gay  movement's  political  clout. 

It's  easy  to  ridicule  that  speech.  Yet  fair- 
ness requires  disclosing  that  the  graduating 
class  responded  with  a  standing  ovation  for 
his  Orwelllan  fantasy. 

One  pervasive  belief  motivated  Dr.  Koop's 
chilling,  easily  mocked  vision.  He  believes 
that  abortion  Is  murder.  Many  Americans 
agree.  He  further  believes  that  a  society 
that  legalizes  abortion  has  begun  the  pro- 
gressive devaluation  of  human  life.  Many 
Americans  agree. 

Many  others  don't,  and  never  will.  Dr. 
Koop  crusades  mllltantly  against  abortion. 
He  Intolerantly  denounces  his  adversaries 
for  "superficial  theology,  lack  of  morality, 
and  an  Insensltlvlty  to  the  eventual  reward 
for  their  depravity." 

The  American  Public  Health  Association 
opposes  Dr.  Koop's  prospective  nomination 
ostensibly  because  he  lacks  training  in  pub- 
lic health.  Congressional  opponents  are 
blocking  his  nomination  by  refusing  to  lift 
a  statute  requiring  prospective  Surgeons 
General  to  be  no  older  than  64.  Dr.  Koop 
is  641/2. 

Those  Issues  are  quite  secondary.  Abor- 
tion Is  the  only  real  Issue  here.  Why  else 
would  the  Christian  Action  Council,  a  sin- 
gle-issue antl-abortlon  lobby,  be  leading  the 
campaign  to  force  Congress  to  lift  the  age 
limit  now  so  that  Dr.  Koop  can  be  nomi- 
nated? 

Dr.  Koop's  Intolerance  on  abortion  renders 
him  imfit  to  be  the  Nation's  chief  doctor, 
regardless  of  his  medical  skills.  Abortion  will 
remain  the  choice  of  countless  women  even 
If  outlawed.  They  should  have  the  right  to 
that  choice. 

Regardless  of  their  position  on  this  deeply 
divisive  question,  all  Americans  should  rec- 
ognize In  the  mutually  antagonistic  Intoler- 
ance between  Dr.  Koop  and  his  opponents 
the  terrible  price  abortion  is  costing  this 
Nation  In  the  coin  of  essential  political  con- 
sensus. Installing  Dr.  Koop  In  this  Nation's 
most  prominent  public-health  post  wotild 
only  deepen  that  division. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  A4)rll  9.  1981] 
In  Praise  op    (Some)    Doctors 

DR.     UNQtTALiriED 

Although  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  deserves  his 
reputation  as  a  fine  pediatric  surgeon,  he  Is 
not  deserving  of  the  role  in  which  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  hopes  to  place  him — Sur- 
geon General. 

The  Surgeon  General,  whose  responsibili- 
ties Include  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse,  has  been, 
almost  without  exception,  someone  with  sig- 
nificant experience  in  the  special  field  of 
public  health.  Many  Surgeons  General,  m 
fact,  have  come  out  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Dr.  Koop  has  neither  worked  In  the 
field  nor,  during  his  years  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital In  Philadelphia,  shown  any  interest  or 
Influence  In  It. 

Since  he  lacks  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions for  the  appointment  and  is,  in  fact, 
older  than  the  law  routinely  permits  his  at- 
tractiveness to  the  Administration  must  lie 
elsewhere.  That  "elsewhere"  may  be  his  antl- 
abortlon  crusade.  Two  years  ago  he  toured 
20  cities  with  a  film  whose  message  was  that 
abortion  led  inexorably  to  euthanasia  for  the 
elderly.  And  he  has  described  amniocentesis, 
a  procedure  used  to  detect  congenital  dis- 
orders like  Down's  syndrome  and  Tay-Sachs 
disease  In  fetuses,  as  "a  search-and-destroy 
mission." 

Dr.  Koop  Is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  opin- 
ions, but  opinions  should  not  be  construed 
as  qualifications.  We  hope  Congress  will  re- 
ject the  the  appointment,  recognizing,  as 
the  Administration  chooses  not  to,  that  it 
would  be  an  affront  both  to  the  public  health 
profession  and  the  public. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  'Ilmcs.  May  26,  1981] 
Time  for  a  New  StJaoBON  General 

Initially,  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop  to  be  Surgeon  General,  the  head  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  had  been  stalled  on  a 
technicality.  He  was,  under  present  law,  seven 
months  too  old  for  the  Job.  The  House  now 
seems  to  have  removed  the  age  barrier.  But 
there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  far  more  im- 
portant reason  to  resist  Dr.  Koop's  nomina- 
tion. What  should  stop  this  appointment  al- 
together is  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
doctor's  credentials.  He  is  simply  the  wrong 
man  for  the  Job. 

Dr.  Koop  Is  IndlspuUbly  a -distinguished 
pediatric  surgeon.  But  unlike  previous  Sur- 
geons General,  he  has  had  virtually  no  ex- 
perience in  public  health.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prUing  then,  but  surely  significant,  that  his 
nomination  to  the  post  is  the  first  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  has  opposed 
in  Us  109  years. 

Dr.  Koop  holds  many  opinions  that  make 
him  attractive  to  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, above  all  his  opposition  to  abortion.  But 
opinions  are  not  qualifications.  The  nomina- 
tion U  a  disservice  not  only  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  public,  but  also  to  Dr. 
Koop.  He  Is  being  honored  for  the  most  cyn- 
ical of  reasons — not  for  his  medical  skills  but 
for  his  political  compatibility. 

WaONO  FOR  SnSOBOH  Oenoal 

Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  may  well  be  the  finest 

pediatric  sirgeon  of  O'r  time,  but  that 
doesnt  make  him  the  best  choice  for  Bur- 
geon General  of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  Surgeon  General  ought  to  be  a  doctor 
with  an  outstanding  record  and  a  proven 
administrator  in  public  health  and  preven- 
tive medicine. 

A  conservative  administration  would  do 
well  to  resume  the  tradition  of  promoting 
Surgeons  General  from  within  the  ranks 
of  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service.  It  would 
restore  the  agency  to  its  former,  autonomous 
status. 

The  Surgeon  General  Is  responsible  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  form 
a  medical  world  of  their  own,  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  with  its  responsibility 
for  tracking  down  such  exotic  mysteries  as 
"Legionnaires'  Disease,"  and  the  Institute 
of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse.  The  Surgeon 
General  is  a  manager  and  administrator,  not 
a  maker  of  health  care  policy. 

Clearly  It  Is  Dr.  Kooi's  personal  D»il'oso- 
phy— and  notably  his  crusading  opposition 
to  abortion — that  endears  him  to  the  Rea- 
gan Administration  and  to  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  under  whom  he  would  serve. 

In  1979  and  1980.  Dr.  Koop  toured  20 
American  cities  with  a  fervent,  almost  evan- 
gelistic presentation  urging  an  end  to  what 
he  called  "anti-family  trends."  He's  en- 
titled to  his  own  opinion,  but  It  should  not 
qualify  him  for  the  country's  top  public 
health  Job, 

No  one  Is  taking  anything  away  from  Dr. 
Koop  as  a  surgeon.  His  achievements  as  sur- 
peon-ln-''Mef  at  rhllf^ren's  Hosnital  and  his 
success  In  separating  the  Siamese  twins  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1974  are 
acknowledged. 

Dr.  Koop  doesn't  need  another  title  or 
another  forum.  He  has  already  saved  many 
lives  and  made  others  easier.  But  all  that  he 
hns  Hrne  doos  not  oinllfv  bim  to  be  Snraoon 
General,  and  he  would  serve  neither  his  pro- 
fess'on  nor  >-is  country  by  continuing  to 
seek  that  post. 

A  side  issue  has  emerged.  To  make  Dr. 
Koop  Surgeon  General,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  an  age-Umlt  of  64V4  years. 
The  Public  Health  Service  has  an  asre  limit 
because  it  Is — with  the  Army  and  Navy — 
part  of  the  uniformed  forces. 

Dr.  Koop  is  close  to  65.  Sen  Jesse  Helms 
(R-NC),  an  ardent  anti-abortionist  himself. 
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tried  to  erase  the  age  restriction  by  tacking 
an  amendment  on  to  a  credit  card  bill. 

SpMker  Thomas  P.  CNelU  and  other 
House  leaders,  incensed  by  Helms'  attempt 
to  pull  a  fast  one,  blocked  him  and  want  to 
quesMon  Dr   Koop  before  they  do  anvthing. 

The  Reagan  Administration  would  be  wise 
to  drop  the  nomination. 

(Prom  the   Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  3, 
1981] 
Senate  Sbotilo  Reject  Koop 
No  one  denied  that  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop, 
until  recently  surgeon-ln-chief  at  Children's 
Hoepiui  of  PhlladelpWa,  is  a  "distinguished 
pediatric  surgeon."  One  of  the  opponents  of 
his  nomination  to  be  siu-geon  general  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  William  H.  McBeath,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  described  him  In  those  words. 
He  added,  however,  that  Dr.  Koop  Is  "other- 
wise almost  iiniquely  unqualified"  for  the 
Job. 

In  that  Job,  Dr.  Koop  would  be  the  nation's 
number-one  spokesman  on  public  health 
issues.  He  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
administering  the  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Population  Research 
Center  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
He  would  be  supervising  the  more  than  half 
a  million  people  in  the  public  health  work 
force. 

Why  did  President  Reagan  nominate  him? 
Not  for  his  experience  In  public  health,  of 
which  he  has  virtually  none.  Not  for  his  ex- 
perience in  administering  large  bureaucra- 
cies. Again,  a  virtual  zero. 

The  reason  for  the  nomination,  the  best 
that  anyone  can  determine,  is  that  Mr.  Rea- 
gan agrees  with  Dr.  Koop's  opinions.  Strong 
opinions.  Dr.  Koop  is  not  simply  opposed  to 
abortion.  He  has  been  a  crusader.  He  is  not 
merely  in  favor  of  protecting  and  enhancing 
the  American  family.  He  has  gone  around  the 
country  denouncing  what  he  calls  "anti- 
family  trends."  one  of  which  seems  to  be, 
according  to  him.  the  movement  for  equal 
rights  for  women,  and  denouncing  those 
whose  views  differ  from  his  own. 

Dr.  Koop  Is  entitled  to  his  opinions,  and 
President  Reagan  is  generally  entitled  to  have 
people  in  his  administration  holding  views 
compatible  with  his.  The  American  people, 
however,  are  also  entitled  to  public  servants 
who,  at  least  In  Jobs  requiring  certain  pro- 
fessional skills  and  personal  experience,  have 
something  more  among  their  qualifications 
than  political  compatibility  and  ideological 
fervor. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  expect  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucrat  to  perform  a  rare  opera- 
tion to  separate  Siamese  twins.  By  the  same 
token,  the  man  who  so  brilliantly  performed 
it.  Dr.  Koop,  simply  does  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge, the  background  or  the  temperament  to 
perform  as  surgeon  general.  The  Senate  has 
gone  along  with  many  dubious  nominations 
by  Mr.  Reagan.  This  is  one  it  should  reject 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Sept.  11. 

1981] 

Ead  Choice  for  Sdbceon  General 

President  Reagan  has  apparently  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  plans  to  nominate  Dr.  C. 
Everett  Koop.  a  pediatric  surgeon,  as  sur- 
geon general  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
despite  widespread  opposition.  In  reviewing 
the  nomination,  however,  the  Senate  should 
be  persuaded  bv  the  objections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  (APHA). 
These  criticisms  are  Important  because  they 
address  Dr.  Koop's  qualifications  for  the  of- 
fice—or  lack  thereof — rather  than  his  per- 
sonal beliefs. 

Some  of  the  criticism  of  the  selection  of 
Dr.  Koop  Is  bised  on  his  fervent  opposition 
to  abortion.  But  abortion  Is  not  a  public 
health  Issue;  It  Is  a  social  issue  and  a  clinical 
matter  between  a  patient  and  her  doctor. 


The  confusion  over  public  health  and  clin- 
ical health  care  Is  at  the  base  of  the  APHA's 
objections  to  Dr.  Koop.  The  sturgeon  general 
Is  the  chief  public  health  official  of  the 
country.  As  such  his  task  Is  to  supervise 
the  government's  efforts  to  determine  the 
causes  of  disease  and  its  development  of 
treatment  and  prevention  techniques.  A 
clinician  treats  individual  patients.  Dr. 
Koop  has  been  lauded  as  a  fine  surgeon — 
a  clinician.  But  he  has  practically  no  ex- 
perience in  the  public  health  field. 

Previous  surgeons  general  have  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  public  health — and  It  la 
needed  to  best  run  the  many  offices  that 
come  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral. These  Include  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Health  Resources  Administration  and 
the  Health  Services  Administration.  The 
Senate  should  insist  that  the  president 
select  a  surgeon  general  who  has  experience 
In  the  field  he  Is  to  head— pubUc  health. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  regret  that  I  oppose  the  President's 
nominee  for  the  post  of  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  is  a  distinguished 
and  gifted  pediatric  surgeon.  He  has 
been  a  teaching  surgeon  throughout 
his  medical  career  and  has  pioneered  in 
surgery  to  separate  Siamese  twins.  But 
I  am  compelled  to  question  whether  this 
background  is  appropriate  preparatiMi 
for  the  position  of  Surgeon  General  and 
Administrator  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Surgeon  General  heads  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Corps  of  7,200  health 
professionals.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice consists  of  s'x  oneratine  agencies: 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration:  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol: Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
Health  Resources  Administration:  and 
Health  Services  Administration. 

The  Public  Health  Act.  as  amended  in 
August  1981,  requires  that  the  Surgeon 
General  "have  specialized  training  or 
significant  experience  in  public  health 
programs."  In  exercising  its  constitu- 
t'ona'  responsib'l'ty  of  confirmation,  the 
Senate  must  judge  whether  the  nominee 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  following  definition  of  pubUc 
health  is  from  the  D'srursive  Dictionary 
of  Health  Care,  published  as  a  commit- 
tee print  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  1976: 

The  science  dealing  with  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  community  health  by 
organl7ed  community  effort.  Public  health 
activities  are  generally  those  which  are  less 
amenable  to  being  undertaken  or  less  effec- 
tive when  undertaken  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  do  not  typically  Include  direct  personal 
health  services.  Immunizations,  sanitation, 
preventive  medicine,  quarantine  and  other 
disease  control  activities,  occupational  health 
and  safety  programs,  assurance  of  the  health- 
fulness  of  air.  water  and  food,  health  educa- 
tion, and  eplrlemlology  are  recognized  public 
health  activities. 

Other  sources  define  public  health  in 
broader  terms.  A  Glossary  of  Health  Care 
Terminology,  published  by  the  World 
Health   Organization    (WHO)    in   1975, 
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quotes  an  observation  of  a  WHO  Expert 
Committee  in  1973  that: 

Tbe  expression  of  public  health  Is  now  used 
In  a  broad  sense  to  encompass  the  problems 
affecting  the  health  of  the  population,  the 
collective  status  of  health  of  the  people,  en- 
vironmental health  and  health  services,  and 
the  administration  of  health  care  services. 

Using  any  definition  of  public  health, 
the  nominee  whose  name  is  before  the 
Senate,  despite  his  other  achievements, 
is  not  qualified  to  guide  the  Nation's 
public  health  services.  He  has  no  special- 
ized training  in  public  health  and  no 
significant  experience  in  public  health 
programs.  His  efforts  to  provide  and  im- 
prove patient  care,  however  commend- 
able and  laudable,  do  not  constitute  ex- 
perience in  public  health.  Therefore,  in 
my  judgment,  he  does  not  meet  the  stat- 
utory requirements  for  this  important 
oCQce. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  desires. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  that  Dr.  Koop 
lacks  the  direct  experience  with  public 
health  programs  necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  this  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  Dr. 
Koop's  eminent  experience  as  a  distin- 
guished pediatric  surgeon.  His  work  with 
infants  and  disabled  children  has  earned 
him  a  most  deserved  worldwide  renown. 
I  greatly  admire  this  work  as  well  as  his 
volunteer  efforts  overseas. 

Nonetheless,  Dr.  Koop's  experience  as 
a  pediatric  surgeon  does  not  qualify  him 
to  head  the  Public  Health  Service  com- 
missioned corps,  the  primary  task  of 
Surgeon  General.  Dr.  Koop  has  spent  his 
professional  life  working  as  a  clinician, 
treating  individuals'  diseases.  A  Public 
Health  Service  official,  in  contrast,  fo- 
cuses on  preventing  and  contro'l'ng  dis- 
eases within  the  population-at-large. 
Clinicians  concentrate  on  curing  ill- 
nesses contracted  by  individual  patients 
whereas  Public  Health  Service  officials 
concentrate  on  discovering  and  working 
to  avert  environmental  conditions  which 
cause  such  illness.  These  two  tasks,  both 
vitally  important  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  public,  are  dif- 
ferent indeed. 

Dr.  Koop  is  the  first  nominee  for  Sur- 
geon General  in  modem  times  to  lack 
significant  Public  Health  Service  expe- 
rience. For  this  reason,  I  must  oppose  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Surgeon  General 
serves  not  only  as  this  country's  senior 
Federal  public  health  professional  but 
also  as  primary  spokesperson  on  matters 
of  national  public  health  policy.  Thus, 
Surgeon  Generals  in  the  past  have  issued 
reports  and  official  pronouncements  on 
such  critical  issues  as  smoking,  nutri- 
tion, and  the  outbreaks  of  diseases  such 
as  legionnaires  disease  and  swine  flu. 
The  Surgeon  General's  advice  on  these 
and  other  public  health  matters  must  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 


Dr.  Koop  has  expressed  publicly  his 
extreme  opposition  to  population  control, 
whether  by  contraceptives  or  abortion. 
He  has  also  strongly  opposed  the  use  of 
such  medical  procedures  as  amniocen- 
tesis which  permits  parents  to  find  out 
about  possible  genetic  defects  in  unborn 
children,  test  tube  conception  which  al- 
lows infertile  women  to  give  birth,  and 
drugs  such  as  prostaglandin  used  to 
treat  heart  and  skin  ailments  but  which 
may  also  be  used  to  induce  abortion. 

Given  the  importance  of  promoting 
safe,  available  health  care  for  all  groups 
in  this  country,  a  surgeon  general  must 
be  able  to  assure  that  he  or  she  will  give 
fair  and  impartial  advice  on  the  delivery 
of  health  services  and  research  into 
areas  such  as  birth  control  and  infertil- 
ity. Dr.  Koop's  entire  record  to  date  indi- 
cates that  his  personal  beliefs  would  in- 
hibit him  from  giving  such  impartial 
judgment. 

Dr.  Koop's  views  on  population  and 
birth  control,  views  which  I  do  not  share, 
are  not  the  real  issue  here.  However,  the 
question  the  Senate  must  determine  to- 
day is  whether  or  not  Dr.  Koop  is  quali- 
fied by  background,  training,  and  experi- 
ence to  act  as  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Koop 
is  not  so  qualified  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  confirmation  of  his  nom- 
ination. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  as  U.S.  Surgeon 
General. 

Since  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Koop's 
nomination,  I  have  watched  with  amaze- 
ment the  vicious  attacks  directed  toward 
him,  all  of  them  unfounded,  all  of  them 
based  on  ideological  disagreements  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  Office  of  Sur- 
geon General.  As  I  will  briefly  outline. 
Dr.  Koop's  credentials  are  impeccable 
and  criticism  of  them  is  completely  mis- 
directed. 

Dr.  Koop's  critics  come  in  two  varie- 
ties: those  who  expressed  concern  over 
his  evangelical  and  prolife  views,  calling 
him  an  extremist,  as  he  has  been  called 
here  today  in  this  Chamber,  and  others 
who  challenged  his  experience  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

Dr.  Koop  has  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  the  field  of  public  health  in  four  areas : 
pediatrics,  consumer  protection,  inter- 
national health  care,  and  work  with  the 
disadvantaged  or  underserved  people. 

He  has  helped  reverse  infant  mortality 
rates  by  developing  surgical  procedures 
and  improving  pre-  and  post-operative 
care  for  children.  He  identified  cancer 
as  a  leading  cause  of  death  among  young 
people  and  worked  to  Inform  his  col- 
leagues and  the  public  of  the  risk  it 
presents. 

Dr.  Koop  played  a  malor  role  in  el'mi- 
nating  the  practice  of  X-raying  chil- 
dren's feet  to  determine  if  their  shoes  fit, 
thus  preventing  exposure  to  harmful  ra- 


diation. He  also  helped  bring  about  a 
court  order  to  remove  coloring  and  mint 
flavoring  from  corrosive  oven  cleaners, 
which  many  children  ingested  when  they 
assumed  it  was  candy. 

His  role  in  international  health  care  is 
well-known  to  those  who  care  to  take 
just  10  minutes  to  read.  His  deliveries  of 
babies  in  the  welfare  homes  of  Harlem 
drew  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  under- 
served.  Throughout  three  decades  at 
Children's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  Dr. 
Koop  worked  to  coordinate  private  and 
public  care  for  ghetto  dwellers. 

As  a  pioneer  of  pediatric  surgery.  Dr. 
Koop  has  achieved  many  significant 
milestones.  He  has  successfully  operated 
on  children  with  physical  defects  so  se- 
vere that  these  children  were  once 
thought  to  have  no  hope  of  survival.  He 
has  made  inroads  in  the  war  against  can- 
cer in  children  and  done  extensive  work 
in  making  anesthesia  safer  for  children. 

As  an  administrator.  Dr.  Koop  has 
been  the  chief  builder  of  the  well-known 
pediatric  surgery  department  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Philadelphia.  As  an 
active  leader  of  public  health  medicine, 
he  has  been  a  volunteer  in  several  Third 
World  nations,  fighting  and  working  to- 
ward the  prevention  of  ravaging  diseases, 
building  nutritional  programs,  and  help- 
ing new  doctors  gain  experience  in  the 
problems  of  international  medicine,  and 
many  of  them  women,  I  might  add. 

Even  this  short  background  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Koop  is  profoundly 
qualified  for  the  position  of  Surgeon 
General.  From  that  office  he  promises  to 
work  with  the  handicapped  and  the 
elderly  of  the  Nation,  two  segments  of 
our  society  for  whom  the  questions  of 
public  health  are  urgent  indeed.  Dr.  Koop 
would  bring  a  distinctive  and  critically 
necessary  attitude  to  this  office,  a  con- 
cern for  the  individual  that  is  all  too 
frequently  lost  when  health  professionals 
deal  with  populations  and  not  persons. 

Today  the  U.S.  Senate  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  the  importance  of  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  by 
placing  in  it  such  an  excellent  medical 
leader  as  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop.  I  chal- 
lenge my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  that  confirmation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  may  need. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  associate 
myself  with  those  who  have  espoused 
their  strong  support  for  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to  be  Surgeon 
General.  As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  which  re- 
ported this  nomination  to  the  Senate 
floor,  I  submit  that  the  President  has 
made  an  inspired  selection. 

The  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
should  be  filled  not  only  by  one  with  ex- 
perience in  and  concern  for  the  Nation's 
overall  health  and  well-being,  but  one 
dedieated  to  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  It.  Dr.  Koop.  in  my  estimation,  is 
uniquely  qualified  in  both  respects 
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As  to  his  experience  and  concern,  one 
need  only  look  at  the  impressive  list  of 
appointments  in  which  he  has  served. 
His  skill  has  won  international  acclaim 
including,  last  year,  receipt  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor.  These  tributes  have 
come  not  by  pride  or  pageantry,  but  by 
hard  work.  It  is  a  shame  we  have  been 
so  slow  In  this  country  to  recognize  and 
welcome  Dr.  Koop  as  the  Nation's  pri- 
mary spokesman  for  public  health  policy. 
Dr.  Koop's  personal  philosophy  of  the 
healing  arts  is  the  best  testament  to  his 
dedication.  He  understands  lihat  one  of 
the  first  rights  we  claim  as  citizens  of 
this  great  country  is  the  right  to  life  so 
that  we  can  exercise  our  liberty  and  en- 
joy happiness.  Throughout  his  career. 
Dr.  Koop  has  worked  to  reaffirm  civiliza- 
tion's and  this  Nation's  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  life,  rather  than  preempt 
life  by  a  presumptive  judgment  of  the 
prospect  in  quality  of  someone  else's  life. 
He  has  never  asked,  "Should  we  treat?" 
but  only  "how?"  What  an  example  he 
will  set  as  Surgeon  General  not  only  for 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Commis- 
sioned Corps,  which  he  will  lead,  but  also 
for  those  entering  all  fields  of  health. 

There  are  many  words  I  could  use  to 
describe  this  outstanding  individual,  but 
the  best  appellation  I  can  label  him  with 
is  "friend."  He  is  my  friend.  He  is 
a  friend  of  the  Imndicapped,  the  young, 
the  old,  and  the  unborn.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mankind,  of  civilization,  of  that  which  is 
best  in  this  great  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  nomination. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  and  10  seconds  re- 
maining. 
Mr.  HATCH.  How  much  time  does  the 

other  side  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  and  4  seconds. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Could  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  half  the  time  if  I  do 
not  have  the  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  and 
move  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  one  more  person 

who  wants  to  speak. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 

to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  whatever 

time  he  might  want  and  I  would  hope 

his  comments  would  appear  after  the 

vote  on  the  Koop  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  courtesies  here  of  the  managers  of 
this  matter.  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  on  an 
extraneous  matter,  but  let  me  make  clear 
that  if  someone  comes  in  before  voting 
time  who  wishes  to  speak  on  the  pending 
matter,  I  will,  of  course,  gladly  yield  the 
floor  to  him  or  her. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
may  proceed. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  make  that 
imanimous-consent  request,  under  the 
circumstances  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  on  an  extraneous 
matter,  but  if  those  come  in  who.  may 
wish  to  speak  on  the  nomination  I  will 

defer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
(Mr.  Stennis'  remarks  will  be  found 
at  an  appropriate  place  elsewhere  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  confirmation 
of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  It  is  no  secret 
that  there  are  many  who  differ  strongly 
with  Dr.  Koop's  views  on  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  women  in  our  society  and 
on  the  specific  issues  of  women's  repro- 
ductive health.  However,  his  views  on 
these  subjects  alone  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  disqualify  him  from  consider- 
ation for  this  position. 

I  have  made  my  position  known,  a 
number  of  times  this  year,  that  I  be- 
lieve to  judge  any  person  for  public  of- 
fice or  for  confirmation  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  issue  is  unfair.  I  think  is  it 
uninteUigent.  Indeed,  I  think  it  Is  un- 
American.  I  therefore  would  not  judge 
Dr.  Koop  on  that  basis  alone.  Strongly 
held  views,  no  matter  how  adamantly 
one  might  disagree  with  them,  should 
not  in  and  of  themselves  preclude  a  per- 
son from  public  office. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  cruciad  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  ourselves  is  whether 
Dr.  Koop  has  the  requisite  qualifications 
to  carry  out  the  duties  of  this  job. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Koop  has 
excellent  medical  credentials.  I  imder- 
stand  from  some  of  his  colleagues  that 
Dr.  Koop  is  a  top  flight  pediatric  sur- 
geon. His  advances  in  techniques  to 
separate  Siamese  twins  and  in  develop- 
ing procedures  to  correct  birth  defects 
have  been  important  contributions  to 
medical  knowledge. 

As  impressive  as  all  that  may  be,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  necessary  relationship 
between  being  a  fine  pediatric  surgeon 
and  meeting  the  legal  qualifications  for 
Surgeon  General.  The  law  explicitly 
provides  that  the  Surgeon  General  must 
have  "training  or  significant  experience 
in  public  health."  And  regrettably.  Dr. 
Koop  has  no  experience — none  what- 
ever— in  the  public  health  field.  He  has 
no  experience  in  disease  control,  no  ex- 
perience in  occupational  health  issues, 
no  experience  in  environmental  protec- 
tion, no  experience  in  behavioral  sci- 
ences, no  experience  in  public  adminis- 
tration. And  for  the  first  time  in  over 
100  years,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  is  opposing  a  nominee  for 
Surgeon  General. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  which 
we  camnot  ignore — to  insure  that  the  role 
of  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
is  filled  by  a  person  competent  to  protect 
the  public  health  of  all  persons  In  this 
Nation.  Dr.  Koop  does  not  and  cannot 
meet  this  requirement. 

I  do  have  respect  for  the  gentleman. 
I  have  met  him.  I  consider  him  an  able 
person.  I  respect  his  views,  whether  or 


not  they  may  disagree  with  mine.  But  I 
believe  that  on  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  he  should  be  confirmed  for  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  regrettably 
I  must  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "No." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  1  minute 
53  seconds. 

Mr.  HATCH.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  14  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  LEVm.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  state  my  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  nomination  of  C.  Everett  Koop  to 
be  Surgeon  General. 

First,  Dr.  Koop  lacks  the  "significant 
experience  in  public  health  programs," 
which  is  a  legal  prerequisite  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  be  Surgeon  General.  He 
does  not  have  specialized  training  in  pub- 
lic health.  While  Dr.  Koop  is  a  leading 
pediatric  surgeon,  his  experience  in 
treating  individual  patients  does  not  le- 
gally qualify  him  to  be  Surgeon  General. 
I  am  also  disturbed  by  a  number  of 
extreme  and  intolerant  statements  which 
Dr.  Koop  has  made.  In  his  article.  "The 
Sanctity  of  Human  Life,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  Jersey  (in  January  of  1978) , 
Dr.  Koop  launches  an  attack  on  reUgious 
denominations  and  groups  which  have 
taken  a  prochoice  stand  on  abortion.  He 
accuses  these  religious  groups  of  "super- 
ficial theology,  lack  of  morality,  and  an 
insensitivity  to  the  eventual  reward  for 
their  depravity."  These  denominations 
and  groups  include  the  American  Baptist 
Churches,  the  Episcopal  Women's  Cau- 
cus, the  Unitarian  Universalist  Associa- 
tion, the  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA,  the  United  Synagogue  of  America, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  many  others. 

When  questioned  about  his  views  on 
amniocentesis,  a  procedure  used  to  de- 
tect neural  tube  defects,  genetic  disor- 
ders and  metabolic  disorders  in  fetuses. 
Dr.  Kooo  repeatedly  characterizes  the 
procedure  as  a  "search  and  destroy  mis- 
sion." Christianity  Today.  December  15. 
1978.  Vo'ume  23.  In  dolns  so.  Dr.  Koop. 
completely  Ipnores  its  many  beneficial 
uses  other  than  those  relating  to  abor- 
tion and  accuses  each  and  every  woman 
vchn  decides  to  undpr^o  the  procedure  of 
setting  out  to  "search  and  destroy." 

Dr.  Koop  has  also  made  statements  re- 
garding the  euthanasia  movement  In 
Germany  during  World  War  U  which 
lead  me  to  seriouslv  question  his  fidelity 
to  factual  basis  for  many  of  his  revela- 
tions. In  "The  Sanctity  of  Human  Life", 
Dr.  Koop  states  that  267,000  of  "the  men- 
tally 111.  the  retarded,  criminal,  and  de- 
fective babies"  were  "gassed  and  then 
destroyed  by  cremation"  in  Germany 
"before  Hitler  came  to  power."  He  stated 
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this  as  evidence  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  amuiig  members  uf  the  medical  com- 
munity and  that  such  disregard  contrib- 
uted to  Hitler's  coming  into  power.  I 
have  corresponded  with  Dr.  Koop  regard- 
ing his  statement  and  have  yet  to  see  any 
documentation  which  Indicates  that 
these  people  were  gassed  and  cremated 
before  Hitler  came  to  power. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Koop's  passionate 
defense  of  human  L^fe  does  not  justify  his 
intolerance  and  castigation  of  those 
whose  views  do  not  parallel  his  own.  Nor 
does  it  give  him  free  reign  to  create  facts 
in  order  to  draw  analogies  between  leg- 
alized abortion  and  what  happened  in 
Germany.  Because  of  his  extreme  state- 
ments and  intolerance  of  others,  I  have 
strong  reservations  about  his  ability  to 
function  as  Surgeon  General.  Such  ex- 
tremism and  intolerance  may  also  pre- 
vent him  from  working  with  or  gaining 
the  support  of  the  public  as  he  attempts 
to  find  solutions  to  this  country's  public 
health  problems. 

I  thanlt  my  friend  from  Utah  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  a  very  distinguished  Pennsyl- 
vanian.  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  for  the  office 
of  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  I  have 
known  Dr.  Koop  professionally  for  many 
years.  I  represented  Dr.  Koop  and  others 
on  the  staff  of  Children's  Hospital  in 
securing  a  court  order  in  1977  to  author- 
ize the  separation  of  Siamese  twins,  who 
were  bom  with  a  single  heart,  in  order 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  homicide 
prosecution.  Prior  to  that.  Dr.  Koop  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  a  client  whom  I  repre- 
smted.  My  former  law  firm,  Dechert 
Price  k  Rhoads,  has  been  counsel  for 
many  years  to  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  where  Dr.  Koop  has  served 
for  many  years. 

I  recommend  Dr.  Koop  for  confirma- 
tion notwithstanding  our  personal  dif- 
ferences on  an  issue  which  has  created 
substantial  controversy  over  his  ap- 
pointment. Without  elaborating  <hi  this 
complex  issue,  suffice  It  to  say  that  I 
have  been  opposed  to  amending  the 
U.S.  Constitution  to  reverse  Wade 
agatast  Roe  because  of  my  view  that  It 
is  uhwlse  to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
response  to  specific  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Dr.  Koop  has,  in  the  past,  ex- 
pressed himself  In  strong  terms  In  op- 
position to  abortion. 

to  my  judgment,  the  aborti<m  Issue  is 
not  relevant  to  the  Issue  of  Dr.  Koop's 
conflrmaUon.  The  duties  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  do  not  af- 
fect the  admlnistraUon  of  the  laws  re- 
latmg  to  that  subject.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Koop  has  advised  me  that  he  has  said 
and  written  aU  that  he  has  to  say  about 
the  subject  of  abortion  and  does  not  In- 
tend to  use  the  position  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  advance  those  views  in  any  way 
Beyond  that  issue  of  controversy  I  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Koop  is  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinaiT  abUlty  who  has  the  capability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  great  distinction 


The  Surgeon  General  has  four  major 
areas  of  responsibility: 
First.  Aging  and  care  for  the  elderly; 
Second.  Care  for  the  disabled; 
Third.  Administration  of  public  health 
services;  and 

Fourth.  Negotiation  of  bilateral  health 
treaties  with  nations  of  the  Third  World. 
In  all  these  fields,  it  is  my  strong  view 
that  Dr.  Koop  is  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Surgeon  General  by 
reason  of  training,  temperament  and  ex- 
perience. He  has  extensive  experience  In 
care  for  the  elderly.  In  fact,  the  issue  of 
age  was  a  potential  disqualification 
which  hAn  since  been  removed.  Notwith- 
standing Dr.  Koop's  own  age.  he  has  ex- 
traordinary stamina  and  vigor.  While 
his  own  chronological  age  Is  not  a  dis- 
advantage in  terms  of  capability,  it  gives 
him  special  insights  into  the  problems 
of  those  in  their  midsixties  and  beyond. 

Dr.  Koop  has  extensive  experience  In 
working  with  the  disabled.  This  is  the 
International  Year  of  the  Disabled,  and 
Dr.  Koop's  background  in  this  field  gives 
him  unique  capabil  ties  in  the  important 
work  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Dr.  Koop  is  an  experi- 
enced administrator  and  a  doctor's  doc- 
tor. His  lack  of  specific  experience  in 
this  field  poses  no  impediment  to  his 
potential  for  fine  service  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Koop's  capabilities  can 
best  be  evidenced  in  the  negotiation  of 
bilateral  health  treaties  with  some  30 
nations  in  the  Third  World.  He  has  al- 
ready chaired  a  meeting  in  Japan  in  his 
capacity  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health. 

While  medicine  Is  obviously  non- 
political,  it  is  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
United  States  to  have  an  experienced 
medical  practitioner  who  can  earn  the 
good  will  of  Third  World  nations  by  pro- 
vid  ng  real  medical  service. 

That  kind  of  care  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  then  makes  it  easier  for  our 
State  Department  to  function  in  the  po- 
litical arena. 

Dr.  Koop's  35  years  of  experience  with 
Federal  programs  as  a  practicing  physi- 
cian gives  him  special  insights  into  how 
to  administer  these  programs.  He  knows, 
in  a  very  practical  sense,  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do. 

As  a  person.  Dr.  Koop  possesses  im- 
usual  strength  and  obvious  capability. 

Of  the  many  physicians  whom  I  have 
Icnown,  none  has  impressed  me  more 
with  his  or  her  credentials  or  capabili- 
ties. 

Notwithstanding  the  issue  of  age  or 
ideological  differences,  it  is  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
fortunate  to  have  Dr.  Koop  serve  as  Sur- 
geon General. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  my  con- 
fidence in  the  President's  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop. 


I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
Dr.  Koop  and  listening  to  his  testimony 
and  responses  to  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee.  In  both  encoim- 
ters,  I  have  been  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  first  thing 
that  stands  out  to  anyone  who  reviews 
Dr.  Koop's  qualifications  is  his  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  field  of  pediatric 
surgery.  Indeed,  he  was  among  the  first 
physicians  to  enter  the  subspecialty  of 
pediatric  siu-gery  and  has  practiced  In 
that  area  longer  than  any  other  physi- 
cian. 

Such  excellence  In  his  chosen  field 
speaks  to  me  of  Dr.  Koop's  ability  and 
motivation  to  excel  and  be  the  very  best 
in  everything  that  he  undertakes. 

Dr.  Koop's  medical  involvements  out- 
side of  pediatric  surgery  also  attest  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  with  experi- 
ence and  concern  far  broader  than  the 
area  of  pediatric  surgery. 

His  involvements  include  such  a  di- 
verse assortment  as  establishing  health 
clinics  with  preventive  health  services 
for  the  Tarascan  Tribe  of  Central  Mex- 
ico, assisting  the  medically  underserved 
in  Harlem  and  Philadelphia,  the  estab- 
lishment and  continuation  of  rehabili- 
tation and  counseling  for  disabled  chil- 
dren, and  substantial  contributions  In 
the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  through 
things  such  as  the  first  newborn  inten- 
sive care  unit  of  the  United  States. 

In  examining  the  breadth  of  Dr. 
Koon's  qualifications  for  the  position  of 
Surgeon  General,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  it  is  important  to  look  sdso  at 
the  previous  Surgeon  Generals'  back- 
grounds. Of  the  last  seven,  only  one  Sur- 
geon General  has  had  a  masters  degree 
in  pubUc  health.  The  others  came  to  the 
position  much  as  Dr.  Koop  does,  through 
excelling  in  their  chosen  medical  fields, 
such  as  cancer  specialization,  pediatrics, 
and  internal  medicine.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  confident  that  Dr.  Koop  will  serve 
our  country  well,  as  he  takes  his  position 
as  Surgeon  General. 

I  wish  him  the  verv  best  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  a  joint 
effort  to  search  out  and  alleviate  areas 
of  national  need  and  priority  in  health. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

For  the  past  several  months.  Dr.  Koop 
has  been  serving  with  distinction  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Reagan  administration,  he  was  a 
prominent  pediatric  surgeon  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  surgery  on  newborn  chil- 
dren, was  credited  with  improving  anes- 
thesia for  children,  and  performed  a 
heralded  separation  of  Siamese  twins  in 
1974. 
Mr.  President,  Dr.  Koop  Is  a  distin- 


guished   physician    who    Is    eminently 
qualified  to  hold  this  position. 

His  many  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  medicine,  particularly  his  extensive 
background  in  public  health  services,  are 
a  testimonial  of  his  dedication  to  con- 
tinued Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
health  care  delivered  to  disabled  persons, 
older  Americans,  and  children. 

His  term  as  Surgeon  General  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  a  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try, a  service  from  which  we  all  shall 
benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  I  a.m  pleased 
to  suMwrt  Dr.  Everett  Koop  to  be  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  confirm 
his  nomlnatlcm. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
the  nomination  of  Dr.  Koop  to  be  Sur- 
geon General.  He  meets  the  criteria  of 
experience,  wisdom,  and  proven  medical 
accomplishment.  His  leadership  in  the 
field  of  pediatrics,  both  in  practice  and 
as  an  editor  and  writer,  provides  the 
proper  dimensions  needed  in  the  flrfd 
of  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  derelict  in 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  If  I  did  not 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  devi- 
ous games  played  with  Dr.  Koop's  nomi- 
nation in  the  name  of  age  discrimination. 
I  urge  all  my  fellow  Senators  to  check 
the  record  of  proceedings  on  this  nomi- 
nation— ^particularly  those  Members  who 
may  vote  against  this  nomination.  Both 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body,  the 
matter  of  Dr.  Koop's  age  became  a  tech- 
nically legitimate  issue  for  opposing  his 
nomination. 

Dr.  Koop  ts  over  age  65  and  therefore 
could  technically  be  kept  from  filling  this 
post  for  that  reason  alone.  Fortunately, 
wording  within  the  Omnibus  Budget  Re- 
conciliation Act,  agreed  to  in  conference, 
"removes  this  arbitrary  age  restriction" 
from  preswit  law  as  it  applies  to  ap- 
pointees to  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Corps.  This  agree- 
ment goes  on  to  specify  that  the  nominee 
be  judged  only  on  "significant  experi- 
ence and  specialized  training  in  public 
health  programs." 

Dr.  Koops,  thanks  to  this  amendment, 
will  be  judged  by  merit  alone — but  note, 
this  amendment  applies  to  this  position 
only. 

No  Member  of  this  body  honestly  be- 
lieves this  restriction  should  continue  to 
apply  In  any  sector  of  employment — 
public  or  private.  Is  it  not  time  this  body 
moved  toward  removing  all  age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment?  Is  it  not  time 
we  let  ability  rather  than  chronology  de- 
termine employment  in  this  country?  Is 
it  not  time  we  removed  this  aid  to  petti- 
foggery from  those  who  would  use  it  to 
cloud  other  reasons  for  foreclosing  em- 
ployment to  capable  people  like  Dr. 
Koop? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
real  issue  that  has  Iseen  raised  is,  does 
Dr.  Koop  have  significant  health  experi- 
ence? 

Clearly,  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  de- 
cide whether  Dr.  Koop  meets  the  statu- 
tory requirements  of  "significant  public 
health  experience."  A  national  associa- 
tion has  said  he  does  not  have  such  ex- 


perience and  the  main  basis  for  their 
claim  appears  to  be  that  he  is  not  a  ca- 
reer public  health  profess  onal. 

However,  career  dedication  to  public 
health  is  not  the  statutory  standard, 
nor  should  it  be.  The  standard  is  wheth- 
er, in  addition  to  a  long  and  distinguish- 
ed career  as  a  clinician,  Dr.  Koop  has 
also  achieved  "significant  public  health 
experience."  We  heard  nine  witnesses  de- 
scribe Dr.  Koop's  career  and  their  fa- 
vorable assessment  of  his  public  health 
work. 

I  asked  Dr.  Arnold  Muller.  Secretary 
of  Health  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  Chief  Public  Health  Officer  in  the 
State,  "Does  Dr.  Koop  have  significant 
public  health  experience?" 

He  said  yes.  He  also  said  about  Dr. 
Koop: 

He  Is  Imaginative,  he  Is  Innovative,  he 
has  leadership  qualities,  and  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  question  In  my  mind  that  he  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  broad  area  of  pub- 
lic health. 

I  dare  say  that  my  colleagues  In  the  pub- 
lic he&lth  field — many  If  not  all  of  them 
would  give  their  eye  teeth  to  have  contrib- 
uted even  one,  let  alone  all,  of  the  many 
things  that  this  man  has  to  American  medi- 
cine and  to  American  life. 

I  also  asked  Ira  L.  Myers,  a  physic'an 
with  a  masters  in  public  health  and  the 
Chief  Health  Officer  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  last  19  years,  "Does  Dr. 
Koop  have  significant  public  health  ex- 
perience?" 

On  the  basis  of  his  own  long  career 
as  a  public  health  professional.  Dr.  Myers 
unhesitatingly  asserted: 

I  am  personally  convinced  this  Nation 
needs  the  highest  quality  of  medical  lead- 
ership In  public  health  programs.  Wisdom, 
experience  and  proven  health  and  medical 
accomplishments  are  essential  to  sound  pub- 
lic health  programs  ...  1  believe  Dr.  C. 
Everett  Koop  to  be  the  man  who  meets  the 
above  qualification  and  will  add  Integrity, 
prestige,  and  sound  judgement  to  the  Office 
of  Surgeon  General. 

I  heard  these  two  career  public  health 
professionals  support  Dr.  Koop  with  re- 
gard to  "significant  public  health  experi- 
ence." I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  their 
words  or  their  ability  to  make  soimd 
judgment  in  this  matter.  The  Senate 
should  clearly  heed  their  assessment. 

As  I  noted,  my  committee  heard  from 
more  than  just  Drs.  Muller  and  Myers. 
I  ask  two  of  Dr.  Koop's  medical  colleagues 
and  a  distinguished  Philadelphia  busi- 
nessman and  hospital  director  about 
Dr.  Koop's  experience  in  public  health. 
The  following  discussion  ensued: 

Dr.  D'Angio.  I  consider  them,  his  public 
health  credentials,  to  be  extraordinary.  I 
know  of  no  other  practicing  physician  who 
has  extended  himself  so  far  around  the  world 
and  in  these  areas.  Very  briefly,  I  think  if  an 
Interest  in  and  a  demonstrated  Involvement 
In  the  health  of  the  public  is  any  measure, 
he  has  had  extraordinary  public  health 
experience. 

Dr.  DowNES.  I  would  concur.  I  also  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  In  the  evolution  of  the 
concept  of  care  In  Dr.  Koop's  mind  It  would 
be  directed  at  several  levels — the  patient  at 
hand,  the  group  of  patients  we  were  dealing 
with  at  Children's  Hospital,  but  almost  im- 
mediately he  would  begin  to  think  beyond 
that — What  impact  would  this  technique 
have  on  the  care  of  children  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world.  He  has  always 
thought  globally,  as  has  been  mentioned.  If 


indeed  the  essence  of  public  health  U  Im- 
provement of  the  health  of  the  citizens  of 
the  country,  I  think  Dr.  Koop's  habits  of 
thought  over  a  40-year  career  will  equip  blm 
to  serve  In  that  capacity. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  am  continually  amazed  In  talk- 
ing to  him  and  reading  of  him  of  his  world- 
wide connections,  which  deal  largely  with 
public  health — many  of  them — in  underde- 
veloped countries. 

Further  issues  on  which  Dr.  Koop  re- 
sponded during  the  hearing: 

Why  is  public  health  experience  not 
prominently  displayed  on  Dr.  Koop's 
resiune? 

Dr.  Koop.  I  am  not  a  person  of  narrow 
vision.  ...  I  saw  a  great  many  problems  that 
were  initiated  in  my  own  thinking  by  thp 
clinical  things  that  I  faced.  I  saw  them  to  be 
problems  affecting  more  than  people  individ- 
ually but  segments  of  society.  I  addressed 
them  and  tried  to  establish  leadership  roles. 
I  brought  people  together  to  accomplish 
these  tasks.  Many  of  them  were  done  in  the 
voluntary  sjgment  of  my  life.  Therefore,  they 
were  not  Included  In  my  curriculum  vltae. 

I  never  had  planned  to  have  a  role  In  pub- 
lic life.  If  35  years  ago  I  had  tieen  planning 
for  this  at  the  end  of  my  surgical  career. 
I  would  certainly  have  included  all  those 
things  as  I  went  along  the  road  surgically. 

Will  Dr.  Koop  use  the  post  of  Surgeon 
General  to  lecture'  the  country  on  abor- 
tion? 

Dr.  Koop.  I  think  you  should  know  first 
about  the  conversation  I  had  with  Secretary 
Schwelker  the  day  that  I  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton. I  went  and  told  him  that  I  felt  that  I 
had  said  all  that  I  should  say  and  written  all 
that  I  should  write  about  the  abortion  Issue. 
It  was  not  my  Intent  to  us3  any  post  that  I 
might  have  In  the  Government  as  a  pulpit 
for  an  ideology.  I  thought  that  was  improper. 

What  are  Dr.  Koop's  views  on  family 
planning? 

Dr.  Koop.  I  am  not  opposed  to  contracep- 
tion: I  am  not  opposed  to  family  planning. 
I  think  we  have  to  have  as  much  research  as 
Is  possible  formed  In  these  two  fields  because 
I  think  they  are  the  answers  to  some  of  the 
things  about  which  I  am  concerned  In  refer- 
ence to  abortion  and  other  problems  In  medi- 
cal ethics. 

Senator  Kennedt.  What  responsibilities.  If 
any,  will  you  have  In  the  administration  of 
the  family  planning  program? 

Dr.  Koop.  None  at  all  that  I  know,  sir. 

What  of  his  public  health  activities  is 
Dr.  Koop  the  proudest  of? 

Dr.  Koop.  If  public  health  ts  the  protection 
of  the  public  disease,  if  it  is  health  promo- 
tion, and  If  it  is  the  restoration  of  health, 
then  I  think  the  things  I  would  be  most 
proud  of  would  be,  In  the  public  health 
realm,  what  I  have  done  to  reduce  Infant 
mortality.  I  think  that  was  a  really  signifi- 
cant thing. 

I  think  that  what  I  did  In  reference  to  the 
"Readers  Digest"  fellowships  to  prepare  a 
whole  generation  in  public  health,  particu- 
larly for  service  in  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries; I  think  the  things  I  have  done  for  chil- 
dren to  protect  them  from  Injuries  such  as 
from  radiation,  from  the  burns  that  they  got 
from  corrosive  materials,  and  the  day-to-day 
life  that  I  had  in  Philadelphia  dealing  with 
a  very  large  underserved  population  In  the 
black  ghetto — I  think  these  are  public  health 
service  at  Its  essence. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
women  comorlse  over  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  "Hieir  health 
and  well-be'n«r  are  important  aspects 
of  public  health.  The  nomination  we  are 
considering  today  is  for  the  position  of 
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Surgeon  General— chief  spokesperson 
for  pubUc  health  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  the  well-being  of  a  majority 
of  our  society  will  be  weU-served  by  the 
confirmation  of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to 
be  Surgeon  General. 

Dr.  Koop  has  been  a  vocal  opponent  of 
legalized  abortion,  likening  the  post- 
Roe  against  Wade  era  to  "the  beginnings 
of  the  political  climate  that  led  to  Ausch- 
witz, Dachau  and  Belsen." 

Dr.  Koop  has  said  he  supports  family 
planning,  but  he  opposes  any  form  of 
contraception.  Distingu  shed  between 
birth  control  and  contraception,  Dr. 
Koop  said: 

Birth  control  Is  a  big  umbrella  that  covers 
any  kind  of  plan  or  procedure  that  prevents 
birth.  Contraception  is  a  form  of  birth  cnn- 
trol.  Many  people  use  the  terms  contracep- 
tion and  birth  control  as  If  they  were  syno- 
njrms;  they're  not. 

The  morning-after  pill  Is  not  a  contracep- 
tive, but  It  is  a  birth  control  medication. 

An  lUD  Is  not  a  contraceptive,  it  is  some- 
thing that's  effective  in  birth  control  .  .  . 
The  definition  of  pregnancy  when  I  w^nt  to 
medical  school  and  when  you  were  born  was 
that  period  of  time  between  fertilization  of 
the  egg,  or  conception,  and  delivery  of  the 
baby. 

Now,  pregnancy  Is  called  that  period  of 
time  between  Implantation  of  the  fertilized 
egg  in  the  uterine  wall  and  the  delivery  of 
the  baby.  If  pregnancy  doesn't  begin  until 
implantation,  and  you  ore  ent  implantation 
with  an  ItJD,  the  patient  doesn't  have  to  face 
the  face  that  she  is  destroying  a  fertilized 
egg  that  could  have  become  a  baby. 

If  Dr.  Koop,  as  Surgeon  General,  could 
impose  his  beliefs,  he  would  deny  the  ma- 
jority of  women  using  contraception  to- 
day a  primary  means  of  preventing  preg- 
nancy. 

Dr.  Koop  contends  that  unwanted 
pregnancies  are  not  a  public  health  con- 
cern. I  disagree.  Today,  even  the  best 
birth  control  measures  are  subject  to 
substantial  failure  rates.  The  methods 
Dr.  Koop  opposes  are  widely  used.  If 
those  methods  were  no  longer  available, 
we  would  have  a  major  pubUc  health 
problem. 

Dr.  Koop  opposes  amniocentesis.  He 
says: 

The  whole  system  is  to  find  out  if  there  Is 
something  wrong  with  the  fetus.  And  if  the 
fetus  is  defective  some  parents  will  decide  to 
abort  it.  Since  I  take  a  high  view  of  life,  I  see 
amniocentesis  as  a  search  and  destroy  mis- 
sion. 

Birth  control,  amniocentesis,  abor- 
tion ;  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Koop  is  no  friend 
of  the  women  of  this  country. 

Certainly  each  and  every  public  serv- 
ant has  the  right  to  his  or  her  own  be- 
liefs. But  Dr.  Koop  has  made  this  a  per- 
sonal crusade — one  he  would  like  to  carry 
on  from  the  visible  public  position  of 
Surgeon  General  of  this  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  is 
opposing  a  nominee  for  Surgeon  General. 
Labor  unions  oppose  Dr.  Koop.  And  sev- 
eral other  groups  interested  in  public 
health  in  this  country  have  announced 
their  opposition  to  th's  nomination.  I 
should  submit  for  the  Record  a  list  of 
organizations  and  newspapers  opposing 
Dr.  Koop. 

Mr.  President,  serious  Questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  qualifications  and 


activities  of  Dr.  Koop.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  opposing  this 
nomination. 

The  list  follows: 

Who  Opposes  Dr.  Koop's  Nomination? 

The  following  is  a  partial  listing  of  those 
groups  who  oppose  this  nomination: 

The  American  Public  Health  Association; 

The  United  States  Conference  of  City 
Health  Officers; 

The  American  Nurses  Association; 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America; 

The  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers; 

1  he  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees; 

The  Ser.ice  Employees  Union; 

The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Preventive 
Medicine; 

Women  arid  Health  Ro'-ndtable: 

The  National  Gay  Health  Coalition; 

B'nal  B'rith  Women; 

Planned  Parenthood; 

Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest; 

Women's  Health  Network; 

National  Organization  for  Women; 

American  Association  of  University 
Women;  and 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.S.A. 

In  addition,  the  following  newspapers  have 
oppo-ed  Dr.  Koop's  nomination: 

The  New  York  Times; 

The  Los  Angeles  Times; 

The  Boston  Globe; 

The  Washington  Star; 

The  Detroit  Free  Press; 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 

The  Louisville  Times; 

The  Sa-;ramento  Bee; 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 

The  Miami  Herald;  and 

The  Hartford  Courant.© 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  Senate  confirmation  of 
Charles  Everett  Koop  to  te  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  generally  re- 
garded by  the  public  as  the  Nation's  chief 
health  officer  and  top  spokesperson  on 
matters  of  public  health.  For  example, 
reports  of  the  Surgeon  General  on  issues 
such  as  smoking,  nutrition,  personal 
health  habits,  the  status  of  our  Nation's 
health,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  work 
force  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  design  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  train  new  health  pro- 
fessionals, have  had  a  profound  effect  on 
public  and  professional  views.  Without 
question,  the  Surgeon  General's  findings 
and  recommendations  strongly  influence 
health  policy  in  this  country. 

The  ORlce  of  Surgeon  General  has  long 
been  a  non-partisan  position  because  of 
its  commonly  accepted  role  of  fostering 
th3  rrevention  of  disease  and  promoting 
health  for  all  our  citizens.  The  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provides  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Surgeon  General  under  the 
su':ervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare— now  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

The  Public  Health  Service  consists  of 
six  agencies:  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration:  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control:  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration;  the  Health 
Resources  Administration;  the  Health 
Services  Administration;  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  major 


functions  of  these  agencies  are  to  assist 
communities  with  the  development  and 
improvement  of  health  resources,  to  con- 
duct and  support  research  in  the  bio- 
medical and  related  sciences,  to  dissemi- 
nate scientific  information;  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  health  against  communi- 
cable diseases,  impure  and  unsafe  foods, 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  other  potential 
health  hazards. 

Although  the  1966  reorganization  plan 
transferred  the  line  responsibility  for 
daily  administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Sarvice  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  the  Surgeon  General  continues 
to  play  an  important  and  prominent  role 
in  setting  and  influencing  public  health 
policy. 

Dr.  Koop's  nomination  is  opposed  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
because  of  his  lack  of  expertise  or  recog- 
nized ability  in  public  health  matters 
such  as  disease  control,  environmental 
protection,  occupational  health,  and  ad- 
ministration of  public  health  prograjtns. 
Dr.  Koop  is  the  first  nominee  for  Sur- 
geon General  ever  opposed  by  this  re- 
spected association  which  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  professional  public  health 
society  in  the  world. 

His  nomination  is  also  opposed  by 
many  women's  organizations  because  of 
his  views  on  the  role  of  women  in  our 
society  and  equal  rights  for  women  and 
his  outspoken  condemna'jon  of  medi- 
cally accepted  forms  of  contraception, 
of  accepted  medical  procedures  such  as 
amniocentesis,  and  of  biomedical  re- 
search in  the  area  of  reproductive  health. 
He  has  repeatedly,  and  in  a  highly  public 
manner,  expressed  intolerance  toward 
views  that  diverge  from  his  own. 

The  administration,  in  sin  attempt  to 
defuse  the  opposition  that  has  grown  to 
Dr.  Koop's  nomination,  has  asserted  that 
the  Surgeon  General's  authority  is  lim- 
ited and  that  the  directors  of  the  agen- 
cies within  the  Public  Health  Service 
report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  not  through  the  Surgeon 
General.  In  other  words,  the  administra- 
tion has  indicated,  if  Dr.  Koop  is  con- 
firmed, his  duties  would  be  limited  to 
largely  symbolic  duties.  That  argument 
misses  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  Office  of  Surgeon  General  is  in- 
deed a  symbolic  position,  and  its  im- 
portance is  mostly  due  to  its  symbolic 
significance.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  is  in  fact  the  Nation's  most 
prominent  health  position.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  serious  mistake  to  appoint  to 
the  position  of  health  spokesperson  for 
the  Nation  an  individual  whose  views  on 
major  health  issues  are  viewed  by  so 
many  health  professionals  and  organi- 
zations as  extreme  and  intolerant.  Such 
a  divisive  nomination  can  only  serve  to 
weaken  the  authority  and  respect  which 
has  historically  been  bestowed  on  the 
Surgeon  General  by  the  general  public 
and  by  professionals  in  the  health  field. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Koop  is.  by  all  ac- 
counts, a  respected  pediatric  surgeon  and 
a  man  with  a  great  sensitivity  to  children 
and  disabled  and  handicapped  individu- 
als. I  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity  or  devo- 
tion to  the  practice  of  medicine.  However. 
his  lac'c  of  signi^cant  experience  in  pub- 
lic health  administration,  his  very  strong. 
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doctrinaire  beliefs  and  pursuit  of  public 
policies  in  accordance  with  those  beliefs, 
and  his  strident  opposition  to  and  intol- 
erance toward  those  who  do  not  share 
his  views — Irrespective  of  scientific  opin- 
ion  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Koop  to  the  position 
of  Surgeon  General  would  impede  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Important  oflQce. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  retain 
the  American  people's  trust  that  the  ad- 
vice, recommendations,  and  decisions 
made  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  are  politically  unbiased 
and  based  on  the  most  reliable  medical 
and  scientific  data  available.  Dr.  Koop's 
qualifications  for  the  position  of  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  do  not  merit  the  Senate's 
vote  of  approval.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
not  consent  to  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  of  June  8  and 
May  11, 1981,  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  the  Washington  Star  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows:  

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  8,  1981] 
Koop:  Bad  Medicine 


cine,  Koop  made  disparaging  remarks  at>out 
"planned  parenthood"  and  contended  that 
population  control  represents  "national 
suicide." 

Speaking  as  though  he  were  an  observer 
looKing  back  from  tne  year  I«a9,  Koop  pre- 
dicted that  Americano  would  have  to  carry 
"Internal  passports"  by  then,  and  that  no 
child  would  oe  ■declared  alive  untU  72  hours 
after  birth  in  order  to  let  Its  parents  decide 
whether  they  wanted  the  baby  or  not." 

Koop  wrote  In  19  78  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  that  abortion 
leads  to  Infanticide  and  then  to  euthanasia — 
"Indeed,  to  the  very  beginnings  of  the  polit- 
ical climate  that  led  to  Auschwitz,  Dachau 
and  Belsen."  Ihe  logic  that  compares  a  sur- 
gical procedure  with  the  Holocaust  Is  Incom- 
prehensible. 

The  American  Public  Health  Assn.  has  op- 
posed Koop's  nomination,  a  step  that  the 
professional  organization  has  never  before 
taken  in  its  109-year  history.  WUllam 
McBeath,  the  association's  executive  direc- 
tor, fears  that  Koop  would  politicize  what 
has  always  been  a  nonpartisan  ofBce. 

Koop's  nomination  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  a  terhnlcaUty  about  Ms  age.  H-  Is 
64,  and  that  Is  the  limit  for  holding  the  sur- 
geon general's  job.  But  Koop's  age  should 
not  be  the  problem;  the  problem  Is  his  lack 
of  background  and  his  opinions.  Pinal  Judg- 
ments on  Koop's  qualifications  for  the  Job 
must  In  fairness  await  his  testimony  after 
his  nomination.  But  he  certainly  looks  like 
the  wrong  choice. 


The  Reagan  Administration  has  made  clear 
its  Intention  to  nominate  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop 
to  be  U.S.  surgeon  general.  He  appears  to  be 
uniquely  unqualified  for  the  Job. 

The  surgeon  general  directs  the  7.000  offi- 
cers of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and. 
through  reports  on  such  questions  as  smok- 
ing and  nutrition,  is  one  of  the  nation's  top 
spokesmen  on  public  health.  The  person 
filling  the  Job  should  have  a  background 
in  community  health— preventive  medicine 
or  disease  control,  for  example. 

Previous  surgeons  general  have  had  such 
experience.  Leonard  A.  Scheele.  In  the  Job 
from  1948  to  1956,  had  headed  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Leroy  E.  Bumey.  surgeon 
general  from  1956  to  1961.  had  been  an  Indi- 
ana State  Board  of  Health  commissioner  and 
a  professor  of  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine.  Luther  Terry.  In  ehe  Job  from  1981 
to  1965.  headed  clinics  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  before  his  appo'ntment.  Wil- 
liam Stewart,  who  served  from  1965  to  1969, 
specialized  in  epidemiology  and  public  ad- 
ministration. Jeise  Steinfield.  the  last  sur- 
geon general  before  President  Nixon  abolished 
the  Job  in  1973,  had  been  deputy  director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  All  five  were 
members  of  the  Public  Health  Service's  com- 
missioned officer  corps. 

President  Carter  reestablished  the  Job  In 
1977,  and  went  outside  government  to  find 
a  surgeon  general.  He  selected  the  widely 
respected  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  the  chair- 
man of  Harvard  Medical  School's  department 
of  preventive  and  social  medicine. 

Koop  has  no  such  background.  He  Is  a  pedi- 
atric surgeon  from  Philadelphia,  and  Is  noted 
for  operations  to  separate  Siamese  twins.  His 
training,  his  teaching  and  his  medical  ex- 
perience have  all  been  In  surgery.  He  has 
no  experience  in  public  health— not  in  disease 
control,  not  in  environmental  protection,  not 
In  behavioral  science,  not  in  public  admin- 
istration. 

In  extravagant  language  that  must  startle 
even  some  of  his  fellow  believers,  Koop  has 
opposed  not  only  abortion  but  also  popula- 
tion control  and  amniocentesis. 

He  has  labeled  amniocentesis,  a  major  de- 
velooment  allowing  parents  to  learn  of  pos- 
sible genetic  defects  in  their  unborn  chU- 
dren,  as  a  "search-and-destroy  mission." 

In  a  commencement  address  in  1979  to  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic  Medl- 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  11.  19811 
The  WaoNO  Jos  fob  Dk.  Koop 
A  good  government  Job  surely  could  be 
found  for  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  whom  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  said  to  favor  for  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
But  it  ought  to  l)e  some  other  job. 

Dr.  Koop  Is  surgeon -in-chief  of  Children's 
Hospital  of  PhUadelphia  and  professor  of 
pediatric  surgery  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  School.  His  gifts  as  a  pedi- 
atric surgeon  are  said  to  be  exceptional.  He 
Is  a  Tn«"  of  Integrity  and  skill. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  oppose  him  for  the 
Job  of  surgeon  general?  The  answer  is  com- 
plicated *-  Dr.  Koop's  strong  views  on  abor- 
tion and  related  matters.  For  example,  he 
has  called  amniocentesis,  a  medical  proce- 
dure used  to  spot  Down's  syndrome  in 
fetuses,  a  "search  and  destroy  mission."  Such 
notions  do  not  win  universal  applause,  but 
they  have  confuted  the  question. 

But  the  real  difficulty  Is  that  Dr.  Koop.  In 
spite  of  impressive  medical  credentials,  bes 
little  background  in  public  health.  Although 
he  served  on  the  board  of  an  organization 
which  promoted  hospital  construction  and 
other  programs  in  Third  Worid  counmes. 
and  was  active  In  procuring  a  grant  from 
the  late  DeWitt  Wallace  to  finance  medical 
fellowshios  to  poorer  nations,  his  career  has 
been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  practicing, 
lecturing  and  writing  in  his  own  fie'd^ 

It  Is  that  which  has  persuaded  Dr.  WUllam 
H  McBeath,  executive  director  of  the  Ame""- 
ican  Public  Health  As>=ociatlon,  to  call  him 
"unlauely  unrualiflpd "  and  to  call  his  ap- 
pointment "an  unwarranted  affront  to  every 
American  nubile  health  worker."  Dr.  Koop  s 
nomination  is  the  first  that  the  association 
has  cnpo"!ed  in  its  109  jrears. 

Dr.  McBeath  put  this  wav:  "Why  do  we  say 
that  beln^  a  sDeciall7ed  medical  clinician  Is 
not  su«ficient  oualification  for  surgeon  gen- 
eral' Are  not  the  tlcmecilcal  and  cllnlcl  sci- 
ences at  the  core  of  medical  education  and 
practice,  also  importantly  related  to  public 
health?  Of  course  thev  ar?.  But  onlv  the  nar- 
rowest form  of  medical  rhauvlnlsm  would 
permit  the  vlev  thPt  snv  comne^ent  clinical 
phylcian  is  automatically  e"uit)-ed  to  direct 
organized  community  health  endeavors." 
Dr.  Koop's  medical  credentials  are  impres- 


sive. But  comparing  a  pediatrician  to  a  pub- 
lic health  expert,  although  both  may  be  doc- 
tors, is  like  comparing  an  aerospace  worker 
to  a  bridge  builder,  although  both  may  be 
euglneers.  Caring  for  Individual  patients.  Dr. 
McBeath  observes,  has  little  to  do  with  the 
causes  of  disease  and  their  control — the  work 
of  public  health. 

The  surgeon  general  heads  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Health  Resources  Administra- 
tion, the  Health  Services  Administration  and 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration.  He  has  become  the  nation's 
primary  spokesman  on  public  health  issues. 
The  post  has  frequently  been  filled  frcan  the 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service — be- 
coming what  Dr.  McBeath  calls  the  "com- 
manding officer."  The  exceptions  to  that, 
such  as  Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  the  most  re- 
cent surgeon  general,  have  nevertheless  long 
been  active  in  public  health.  Dr.  Koop  has 
not. 

The  Senate  has  the  final  say  on  a  nomina- 
tion, but  the  matter  has  been  stalled  In  the 
House  by  Dr.  Koop's  age.  He  Is  65  and  under 
present  law  a  surgeon  general  may  be  no 
older  than  61.  In  an  attempt  to  lift  the  legal 
age  limit.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  recently  tried  to 
amend  an  unrelated  bill,  which  the  House 
last  week  passed  without  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. But  nothing  can  prevent  the  senator 
from  trying  again  when  that  blU^-or  any 
bUl — reaches  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  pity  that  It  has  come  down  to  this 
technlcaUty.  for  Dr.  Koop  certainly  is  not  too 
old  for  the  Job.  He  Is  also  entitled  to  his 
opinions,  and  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
entitled  to  appoint  to  high  posts  those  who 
share  Its  opinions. 

Dr.  Koop's  views  on  various  subjects  may 
be  distasteful  to  some  and  appealing  to  oth- 
ers; they  don't  disqualify  (or  qualify)  him 
for  various  jobs  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  other  agencies,  al- 
though doctrinaire  views  are  often  a  handi- 
cap. But  for  the  Job  of  surgeon  general,  his 
background — or  lack  of  It— does  raise  insur- 
mountable questions. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  C. 
Everett  Kood.  M.D.  to  be  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  credentials  of  Dr.  Koop  in  great  de- 
tail. The  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  my  good  friend  from  Utah, 
Senator  Hatch,  held  1  full  dav  of  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  and  received 
testimony  from  a  wide  range  of  groups 
both  sutDporting  and  opposing  Dr.  Koop. 
In  addition.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  with  Dr.  Koop  in  person  to  discuss 
his  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Dr.  Koop  is  an  eminently 
qualified  surgeon.  His  achievements  in 
the  field  of  pediatric  surgery  are  inter- 
nationally known  and  his  commitment 
to  both  the  young  and  the  elderly  in  our 
society  is  without  question.  My  concern 
surrounding  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Koop 
deals  primarily  with  his  lack  of  public 
health  experience. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
oppose  Dr.  Koop's  nomination  on  the  is- 
sue of  abortion.  While  I  do  totally  dis- 
agree with  Dr.  Koop's  position,  I  do  not 
feel  that  his  religious  or  moral  beliefs 
should  be  the  basis  for  our  judgment  in 
this  matter.  Rather,  I  oppose  Dr.  Koop 
on  the  basis  of  his  limited  public  health 
and  preventive  health  experience. 
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As  the  Nation's  No.  1  health  profes- 
sional, the  Surgeon  General  role  is  crit- 
ical in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral should  be  an  individual  with  the 
strongest  possible  education  and  training 
in  the  field  of  public  health.  WhUe  Dr. 
Koop  is  a  prominent  surgeon,  he  is  not  by 
training  or  experience  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  array  of  public  health  concerns 
ranging  from  epidemics  to  restaurant  in- 
spections, from  rodent  control  to  sew- 
age treatment. 

Dr.  Koop's  clinical  training  is  espe- 
cially and  exclusively  geared  to  the 
amelioration  of  diseases  in  individuals, 
rather  than  the  active  promotion  of 
health  and  health  care  in  population 
groups.  In  my  view,  these  two  diverse 
medical /scientific  approaches — treat- 
ment as  compared  to  prevention— con- 
stitute different  orientations,  skills,  and 
outlooks. 

As  I  noted  above.  Dr.  Koop's  clinical 
training  and  experience  are  outstanding. 
The  question  before  us  is  whether  he  is 
similarly,  or  even  acceptably,  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
The  answer  is  regrettably  no,  and  for 
that  reason  I  must  oppose  his 
nomination.* 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to  be 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
gives  me  a  sense  of  deja  vu.  Once  again, 
the  question  is  not  whether  or  not  a 
nominee  of  the  administration  is  quali- 
fied in  his  fleld  of  specialization.  We 
must  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  quali- 
fied for  this  particular  position.  I  suggest 
that  he  is  not. 

Dr.  Koop  is  a  renowned  pediatric  sur- 
geon, and  by  all  accounts  a  brilliant 
clinician.  But  he  is  not  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

Public  health  has  been  defined  as — 

The  efTort  organized  by  society  to  protect. 
promote  and  restore  the  people's  health,  In- 
volving programs,  services  and  Institutions 
which  emphasize  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  health  needs  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Its  practiUoners  have  given  this  Na- 
tion one  of  ^he  finest  public  health  sys- 
tems in  the  world.  They  have  done  it 
through  the  study  of  preventive  health, 
including  its  social  and  psychological 
factors  as  well  as  the  physical  elements. 

Nothing  that  I  have  read  about  Dr. 
Koop  suggests  that  he  has  developed 
comprehensive  skills  in  public  health. 
His  nomination  is  an  affront  to  the  thou- 
sands of  health  professionals  who  have 
dedicated  their  careers  to  promoting  the 
Nation's  public  health  as  a  whole. 

The  position  of  Surgeon  General  is  the 
highest  ranking  commissioned  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Corps.  I  believe 
the  position  deserves  to  be  held  by  an  in- 
dividual who  has  some  of  the  finest 
credentials  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Professional  interest  and  concern  for  the 
Nation's  public  health  is  not  enough. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  Dr.  Koop's  posi- 
tion on  abortion.  I  feel  that  abortion  is 
an  extremely  personal  decision  made  by 
a  woman  and  her  physician. 


Dr.  Koop  does  not  admit  the  possibility 
that  an  abortion  may  be  medically  neces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  a  fetus  known  to  be 
deformed,  for  example,  even  if  those 
defects  bar  any  chance  of  survival,  he 
opposes  the  mother's  right  to  terminate 
such  a  tragic  pregnancy.  He  also  opposes 
amniocentesis,  the  medical  procedure 
that  can  detect  critical  deformities, 
labeling  it  a  "search  and  destroy  mis- 
sion." I  am  deeply  concerned  that  some- 
one with  such  a  dogmatic  view  of  this 
basic  medical  procedure  may  become 
spokesman  for  the  Nation's  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  impact  of  Dr.  Koop's  nomi- 
nation on  the  public  health  field  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  women  in  particular.  I  will 
vote  "no"  on  this  nomination  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Koop  is  quali- 
fied to  lead  us  in  quest  for  improved  pub- 
lic health.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  H.*tch,  and  Senator 
Hatfield,  in  supporting  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian,  I  have  long 
been  aware  of  Dr.  Koop's  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  field  of  individual 
public  health.  His  contributions  to  the 
field  of  medicine  extend  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Keystone  State;  and 
his  contributions  to  the  field  of  health 
care  extend  far  beyond  the  care  of  in- 
dividual patients. 

From  his  establishment  of  the  first  in- 
tennsive  care  unit  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  surgical  neonate,  to  his  establish- 
ment of  an  American-type  medical 
school  for  the  country  of  Ghana;  from 
his  founding  of  the  first  organization  of 
American  pediatric  surgeons,  to  his  de- 
velopment of  clinics  for  the  Indians  of 
Central  Mexico;  from  his  extensive  writ- 
ings on  medical  treatment  of  the  acute 
pediatric  surgical  patient,  to  his  works 
related  to  the  handicapped,  the  chroni- 
cally ill,  and  the  dying  child;  Dr.  Koop 
has  demonstrated  tremendous  expertise 
and  capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  Dr. 
Koop  has  been  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  abortion  and  an  advocate  for  the  value 
of  traditional  roles  for  women.  However, 
I  believe  that  his  personal  views  on  these 
matters  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  carries  out  the 
duties  of  the  Office  of  Surgeon  General. 
I  have  met  with  Dr.  Koop,  and  have  been 
assured  that  the  post  of  Surgeon  General 
will  not  serve  as  a  pulpit  from  which  to 
espouse  his  own  personal  viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  Dr. 
Koop  will  bring  to  this  position  a  tre- 
mendous sensitivity  and  deep  interest  in 
the  needs  of  the  disabled,  the  elderly, 
and  the  children  of  our  Nation.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Dr.  Koop  will  bring  the  same 
individualized  approach  to  health  care 
problems  that  he  brought  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  medically  underserved  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  the 
President  has  nominated  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary talent  and  achievement,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  supporting  such 


a  distinguished  Pennsylvanian  and  dis- 
tinguished physician  for  the  post  of  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States.* 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  regret- 
tably, I  will  cast  my  vote  today  in  op- 
position to  the  confirmation  of  Dr.  C. 
Everett  Koop  to  the  post  of  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  do  so 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  but  my 
evaluation  of  this  nomination  during  its 
consideration  in  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  on  which  I  sit, 
has  left  me  with  the  belief  that  there 
are  many  troubling  questions  concern- 
ing Dr.  Koop's  qualifications  and  views 
as  they  relate  to  his  ability  to  serve 
as  the  Nation's  highest  public  health 
official. 

The  Surgeon  General  is  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  7,000-member 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps,  and  the  senior  Federal  public 
health  professional.  The  individual  in 
this  position  has  a  high  public  profile 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  or  she  must 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  who  look  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral for  sound  advice  on  a  wide  variety 
oi  public  health  questions. 

The  medical  credentials  of  the  nomi- 
nee, Dr.  Koop,  are  impressive  and  his 
contributions  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  pediatric  surgery  are  well  docu- 
mented and  acknowledged  by  his  col- 
leagues. However,  there  are  critical  dif- 
ferences between  the  private  practice  of 
clinical  medicine,  and  the  concerns  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Nation's  No.  1 
public  health  official.  The  focus  of  pub- 
lic health  efforts  is  the  active  promotion 
of  health  and  the  prevention  of  ill  health 
across  the  entire  Nation.  This  monu- 
mental task  calls  for  skills,  expertise  and 
experience  not  traditionally  associated 
with  the  practice  of  clinical  medicine — 
in  the  areas  of  disease  control,  environ- 
mental protection,  behavioral  science 
and  public  administration. 

The  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion opposes  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Koop 
to  the  post  of  Surgeon  General  precisely 
because  they  believe  that  Dr.  Koop  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  training  or  ex- 
perience in  these  vital  public  health 
areas,  as  required  by  statute.  Numerous 
other  groups  and  organizations,  repre- 
senting the  health  needs  of  millions  of 
Americans  have  joined  the  APHA  in 
their  opposition  to  this  nomination. 
They  include  the  National  Organization 
for  Women,  Planned  Parenthood,  the 
American  Nurses  Association,  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  and  B  nai  B'rith  Women. 

These  organizations  and  others  have 
been  joined  by  a  score  of  newspapers  who 
have  lent  editorial  voices  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  nominee.  These 
newspapers  include  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Boston  Globe, 
the  Washington  Star,  as  well  as  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  in  my  own  home  State 
of  Michigan.  These  disparate  organiza- 
tions, groups  and  publications  speak  with 
one  voice  as  they  question  the  appropri- 
ateness of  Dr.  Koop's  credentials  for  the 
post  of  Surgeon  General.  Regrettably, 
I  must  concur  with  their  view. 

In  addition,  the  position  of  Surgeon 
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General  requires  a  person  able  to 
enuncate  broad  public  PO»cy-  ^vm  in 
those  cases  where  it  might  conflict  with 
one's  private  views  or  preferences.  It  is 
not  a  position  that  should  ever  be  used 
to  put  forward  one's  private  and  per- 
sonal ideological  views.  This  assignment 
requires  one  who  must  discharge  a  broad 
public  trust  in  behalf  of  an  entire  na- 
tion representing  multiple  viewpoints 
with  balance,  sensitivity  and  even-hand- 

pdncss* 

I  am  concerned  about  the  strongly 
held  views  Dr.  Koop  has  expressed  re- 
garding the  proper  role  of  women  and 
the  nature  of  their  participation  in  so- 
ciety. Dr.  Koop  is,  of  course,  entitled  to 
his  own  perspectives  on  any  and  all  so- 
cial issues.  However,  I  cannot  help  but 
be  concerned  about  his  emphatic  views 
about  women  impacting  his  ability  to 
adequately  deal  with  the  public  health 
needs  of  American  women— fully  half 
the  population  of  the  Nation. 

While  Dr.  Koop  may  believe  that 
women  should  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  roles  of  wife  and  mother, 
the  reality  of  most  women's  lives  in  1981 
is  quite  different.  Women,  by  choice  and/ 
or  necessity  are  In  the  workplace  to  stay, 
in  addition  to  their  family  responsibili- 
ties. Women  are  increasingly  vulnerable 
to  various  illnesses  which  have  long  been 
deemed  public  health  problems,  includ- 
ing alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  other 
stress-related  conditions.  If  the  public 
health  needs  of  the  women  of  America 
are  to  be  met,  there  must  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  and  respect  for  the  multiplicity 
of  roles  women  play  and  will  undoubt- 
ably  continue  to  play  in  our  society. 

Dr.  Koop  has  long  years  of  dedicated 
service  in  his  chosen  profession,  and  his 
achievements  in  the  area  of  pediatric 
medicine  have  been  of  important  value. 
These  effort*;  are  worthy  of  recognition 
and  praise,  but  they  are  no  substitute  for 
the  broader  credentials  required  for 
America's  Surgeon  General,  qualifica- 
tions Dr.  Kooo  does  not  possess.* 

Mr.  MO"yNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Kood  to  be  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  Medical  Director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Dr.  Koop  is  a  brilliant 
pediatric  surgeon  who  has  distinguished 
himself  through  his  pioneering  work 
with  handicapped,  disabled,  and  dying 
children.  His  competence  is  unimpeach- 
able, his  compassion  for  h's  patients  and 
their  families  well  established.  Yet  I 
must  now  express  my  opposition  to  his 
appointment  as  the  Nation's  chief 
spokesperson  on  matters  of  public  health 
policy. 

The  substsmce  of  my  objection  lies  in 
Dr.  Koop's  inexperience  in  the  area  in 
which  he  has  been  nominated  to  serve. 
Among  other  duties  the  Surgeon  Gten- 
eral  commands  such  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Scientific  reports  and 
official  pronouncements  on  jududtal  is- 
sues as  nutrition,  smoking,  disease  pre- 
vention and  health  promotion  are  issued 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
The  appointee  to  this  position  becomes 
the  senior  Federal  professional  in  the 
area  of  public  health.  The  key  phrase 


here  is  pubUc  health.  As  Dr.  William  H. 
McBeath,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  has 
so  pointedly  asserted,  there  is  a  critical 
difference  between  private  medicine  fo- 
cused on  the  care  of  ailments  in  indi- 
viduals and  public  health,  which  is  con- 
cerned more  with  prevention  of  diseases 
in  entire  populations.  For  this  reason. 
Dr.  Koop's  almost  exclusively  clinical 
orientation,  fruitful  as  It  has  been  medi- 
cally, is  a  severe  handicap  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Surgeon  General.  I  quote  Dr. 
McBeath: 


The  almost  excluslTe  orientation  for  one- 
to-one,  provider-patient  relationships,  so 
advantageous  for  the  clinician,  can  actually 
be  a  disadvantageous  dlstoratlon  for  the 
community  practitioner  committed  to  the 
broader  target  of  equitable  programming  for 
a  total  population. 

On  these  grounds,  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  has  concluded 
that  Dr.  Koop  is  almost  "uniouely  un- 
qualified" on  accoimt  of  his  "wholly  in- 
adequate background."  Never  before  in 
its  109-year  history  has  the  APHA  op- 
posed a  nomination  for  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  I  take  their  reservations  seri- 
ously. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  voting  against 
Dr  Koop  as  the  nominee  to  be  Surgeon 
General  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service,  and  urge  my  fel- 
low Senators  concerned  with  the  im- 
portance of  approoriate  professional 
quaUfications  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  Sen- 
ator never  lightlv  undertakes  a  vote  in 
opposition  to  a  presidential  nomination. 
A  President  should  be  able  to  form  his 
administration  with  appointees  of  his 
choice,  so  as  to  assure  his  command  of 
executive  branch  policymaking.  The  Sen- 
ate's "advise  and  consent"  resoonsiblll- 
tles  under  the  Constitution  should  be 
withheld  only  in  the  rare  cases  where  the 
nominee  falls  to  meet  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  job 
to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  mvself  in  the  un- 
happy situation  of  opposing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  for  the  posi- 
tion of  US.  Surgeon  General,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Pub'ic  Health 
Service  commissioned  corps.  I  do  not 
dispute  his  fine  record  In  clinical  medi- 
cine and  service  to  individual  patients. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  his  age  Is  relevant 
to  the  Issue.  But  I  do  dispute  his  qualifi- 
cations to  hold  the  senior  Federal  public 
health  job  and  to  serve  as  the  Na- 
tion's primarv  professional  spokesperson 
on  matters  of  national  public  health 
policy.  After  studying  the  record.  I  have 
concluded  that  Dr.  Koop  lacks  any  of 
the  public  health  background  that  is  es- 
sential for  one  who  would  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  Surgeon  General.  He  has  never 
had  responsibility  for.  nor  had  signif- 
icant invo'vement  in.  publ'c  health  pro- 
grams at  the  International,  national. 
State  or  local  level. 

Dr.  Koop's  record  of  service  to  Individ- 
ual patients  is  an  impressive  and  laud- 
able one.  His  career  is  exemolary  in  his 
work  with  newborns,  with  disabled  and 
handicaoped  children,  and  with  medi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  underserved 
children.  He  has  cared  about  the  patients 


who  sought  his  help.  Even  more,  he^ 
reached  out  to  individual  children  in 
need  who  might  not  otherwise  have  seen 
a  doctor.  His  work  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  provide  treatment  to  sick  chil- 
dren is  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
physician  extending  himself  to  relieve 
individual  suffering. 

But  let  Us  be  clear.  These  experiences, 
as  admirable  as  they  are.  do  not  con- 
stitute a  backgroimd  in  public  health. 
They  are  primarily  efforts  at  improving 
patient  care,  examples  of  the  classic 
practice  of  clinical  medicine. 

Dr.  Koop's  extens  ve  background  in 
clinical  medicine  cannot  substitute  for 
public  health  experience,  and  the  reasons 
lie  in  the  differences  between  clinical 
medicine    and    pubUc    health.    Clinical 
medicine  is  focused  on  the  care  of  pa- 
tients and  the  cure  of  their  individual 
ailments:  it  is  concerned  with  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease  in  the  in- 
dividual. Public  health,  in  contrast,  fo- 
cuses on  the  active  promotion  of  health 
in  the  community  as  a  whole  and  the 
prevention  of  ill  health  in  population 
groups.  Public  health  is  concerned  with 
the  varied  causes  of  disease  and  their 
control  in  the  community  and  Its  larger 
environment  through  organized  efforts. 
Examples  would  be  environmental  sani- 
tation programs;  public  programs  of  ed- 
ucation on  topics  such  as  nutrition,  sani- 
tation practices,  smoking  and  exercise: 
and  the  organization  of  large-scale  pro- 
grams of  disease  prevention,  such  as  in- 
oculation   against    childhood    illnesses. 
While  individuals  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  public  health  efforts,  the  empha- 
sis is  on  setting  In  place  systems  of  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  for  the 
larger  community  and  for  at-risk  groups 
within  the  population. 

Dr.  Koop  has  scant  experience  in  these 
complex  Issues,  which  are  so  removed 
from  the  realm  of  individual  patient  care 
but  so  central  to  the  public  health  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Surgeon  General.  I 
must  therefore  vote  against  Dr.  Koop's 
confirmation  and  urge  the  President  to 
seek  an  individual  with  public  health  ex- 
perience for  this  vital  position  as  Amer- 
ica's spokesperson  on  public  health. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  my  vote 
today  on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Ever- 
ett Koop  as  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Koop  because  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  President  is.  absent 
extraordinary  circumstances,  entitled  to 
the  appointment  of  his  choice  to  officers 
in  which  the  appointees  serve  at  his 
pleasure.  But  I  will  vote  for  this  nomi- 
nation with  severe  reservations. 

As  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Koop  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the 
highest  level  of  health  care  achievable 
for  all  Americans.  It  is  my  belief  that  in 
carrying  out  that  duty  there  is  no  room 
for  the  imposition  of  personal  value 
judgments.  Dr.  Koop  is  certainly  entitled 
to  his  view  on  appropriate  lifestyles  or 
the  proper  role  of  women  in  society,  but 
as  Surgeon  General  he  should  not  use  his 
position  directly  or  indirectly  to  impose 
his  personal  views  on  those  whom  he  is 
charged  with  serving.  I  hope  that  Dr. 
Koop  will  recognize  this  fact  and  will 
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refrain  from  public  statements  or  actions 
which  would  cast  doubt  on  his  objectiv- 
ity. I  urge  him  to  avoid  even  the  appear- 
ance that  he  may  be  imwilllng  to  sepa- 
rate his  personal  beliefs  from  the  great 
questions  of  public  policy  about  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  with  which  he  will 
be  faced.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
1  minute  and  42  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Medical 
Director  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service?  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
in?.  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefo'-e  T  "'*thdraw  mv  vote. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwoter) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votinsr.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoT,D"^«TER)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  B»ucus), 
the  Senator  from  IlMno's  (Mr.  DrcoN), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  E>>gle- 
Tf'Ni .  and  the  Fenator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNG>  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  th-it.  If  oresent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  BAncTJs)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFtcER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  379  Ex.] 
TEAS — 68 


Ah'<r)or 

Andrews 

Arm-trong 

Raker 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Bosrhwltz 

Byrd, 

Harrv  P..  Jr. 
Byrrt.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chl'es 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Denton 
Dole 

Dcmenld 
Dvrenberger 
East 
Exon 


Ford 

Gam 

Go-t'~.n 

Grass]  ey 

Hatch 

Hatfle'rt 

Hawkins 

Fa-aV-awa 

Henin 

He'nz 

Helnu 

Fol  Ln"s 

Huddleston 

Hvmphrey 

Jackson 

Jep9en 

john^'on 

Kassebauxn 

Kasten 

Lavait 

I.urar 

Mattlngly 

McClure 


Mel  Cher 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

N"nn 

PeU 

Percy 

Prjor 

Oi'avie 

R^mdolpb 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sas^r 

S'mn'on 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennf.s 

Stevens 

Symms 

ThiimiDnd 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

ZorUiaky 


Blden 

Bradley 

Burllck 

Chafee 

Cranaton 

Dodd 

Glenn 

Hart 


NATS— 24 

Inouye 

Keonady 

Levin 

Mathlaa 

Matfiunaga 

Metzenbaum 

MltcheU 

Moynihan 


Pack  wood 

Proxmlre 

Rlegle 

Sarbanea 

Scbmltt 

Tsongaa 

Welcker 

WUUama 


PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 


Bumpers,  against. 


NOT  VOTING— 7 


Goldwater 
Leahy 


Long 
Presalar 


Baucus 

Dhon 

Eagleton 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  U.S.  STRATEGIC  PROGRAM 

(The  following  statement  was  made 
earlier  and  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
soon  going  to  be  in  the  midst  of  decision 
time  with  reference  to  the  highly  impor- 
tant matter  of  our  military  appropria- 
tions bill  and  its  provisions  concerning 
primarily  our  strategic  forces,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  proposed  Stealth  bomber,  the  MX, 
and  that  part  of  the  basing  mode  that 
may  go  with  it  under  the  most  recent 
recommendation  of  the  President. 

I  have  been  into  this  problem  field  a 
good  number  of  years  from  the  time  that 
missiles  were  first  developed,  and  on 
down  through  those  years  when  we  had 
the  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  passed,  and 
when  we  had  the  MX-1  and  the  proposed 
MX-2,  and  on  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  said  here  on  the  fioor  in  reference  to 
the  AWACS  proposal  during  the  con- 
trolled time  debate  that  I  thought  the 
most  important  problem  we  have  before 
us  now,  even  exceeding  our  financial 
problems,  is  the  matter  of  some  kind  of 
agreement,  effective  agreement,  over 
which  we  could  have  knowledge  and  be 
able  to  detect,  make  certain  surveillance, 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  was 
referring  primarily  to  an  effective  arms 
limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  said,  as  I  recall,  in  that  debate  that 
I  believed  that  is  the  most  important 
thing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  his  present  4-year  term  would 
have  to  contend  with,  and  this  would  be 
his  best  opportunity  to  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  mankind. 

I  sense,  Mr.  President,  a  very  serious 
situation,  as  I  see  it,  for  instance,  in 
Western  Europe  where  the  people  are 
concerned  there  about  the  presence  and 
the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Someone  said,  "Oh,  that  Is  just  a  crezy 
crowd."  or,  "That  Is  just  a  trouble-mak- 
ing group." 

I  believe  that  Is  error.  I  believe  there  is 
a  deep  concern  there  on  that  subject 
matter,  call  it  fear  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it. 

I  think  it  is  possible  for  this  matter 
to  spread  to  other  areas.  I  am  not  pre- 
dicting that  our  people  have  a  sense  of 
fear  now  but  it  is  possible,  as  this  matter 
develops  more  acutely  and  more  seriously 
and  without  any  effective  agreement  that 
is  balanced,  that  would  mitigate  against 
an  imbridled  race  for  more  and  more 
effective  weapons  in  this  field,  until  we 
make  some  development  along  that  line, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  headed  in  a  dan- 
gerous direction,  and  the  utmost  that  we 
can  do  should  be  done. 

I  have  never  been  one  that  was  always 
talking  about  being  tough  on  the  Rus- 
sians or  that  I  thought  the  Russians  were 
7  feet  tall.  But  I  have  been  tied  with  these 
limitation  agreements  enough  to  know 
that  you  have  to  be  very  severe,  you  have 
to  be  very  firm;  whoever  is  representing 
the  Nation  must  be  knowledgeable  and 
must  know  how  the  give-and-take  works, 
the  intricacies  of  the  problems  that  go 
with  the  weapons  themselves  and  their 
possible  operations.  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  competent  men  in  that  field.  And  I 
think  it  would  finally  come  to  the  leaders 
of  the  respective  nations,  including  our 
own  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
pray  that  he  has  a  special  capacity  in 
that  field  and  I  believe  that  he  does  have 
or  will  develop  and  have  a  good  capacity, 
even  better  than  good. 

But  anyway  we  are  confronted  here  in 
this  bill  with  a  situation  for  strategic 
weapons  that  are  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, not  entirely  satisfactory  to  anyone, 
perhaps.  It  does  not  represent  what  I 
thought  would  have  been  a  better  field 
of  weaponry  and  possibilities  therein. 
But  it  is  a  very,  very  formidable  program, 
Mr.  President. 

And  I  have  decided  that  In  view  of 
this  situation.  I  have  all  boo  brlefiy  out- 
lined about  the  need  for  a  SALT  agree- 
ment of  the  proper  kind,  that  I  could 
better  serve  the  country  by  supporting 
this  package  as  it  Is. 

I  know  that  the  President  already 
actively  is  considering  a  conference  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  short-range 
weaponrv  in  Western  Europe.  I  know 
within  reason  that  In  time  the  further 
conference  to  which  I  have  alluded  will 
come  about.  So  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  push  this  again  to  one  side  and 
wait  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  MX  missile  that 
vou  may  hear  criticized  in  the  lack  of  the 
basing  points,  particularly,  has  already 
been  approved  seven  times  by  the  Senate 
with  favorable  votes.  Nine  votes  have 
been  favorably  passed  on  here  on  this 
floor  in  the  last  6  years  on  this  B-1 
bomber  that  we  are  talking  about.  In 
our  Armed  Services  Committee,  there 
were  7  MX  votes  favorable  and  10  B-1 
votes  favorable  during  th's  same  time. 
In  the  Senate.  th°  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  th's  Senator  have  always  sup- 
ported both  the  MX  and  the  B-1  except 
once  in  1977,  when  the  President  re- 
scinded the  funds  for  the  B-1  bomber 
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and  there  was  litUe  chance  to  change 
that  decision  that  year. 

Now,  we  had  that  bill  on  the  fioor  here, 
as  I  r'ecaU,  and  I  was  managing  the 
appropriation  biU  when  that  order  came 
rescinding  the  B-1.  And  we  left  in  the 
money  for  the  research  and  development, 
but  it  was  generally  agreed  to  take  out 
and  we  did  take  out  the  rest  of  it  for 
that  time.  And  it  has  continued  on  In 
tJhis  R.  &  D.  category  since  that  time. 

So  we  are  not  dealing  with  infant 
weapons  or  unknown  weapons.  These 
matters  are  old  presentations.  We  back- 
ed off  to  a  degree  at  the  last  minute  on 
the  MX  basing  mode,  but  we  have  con- 
tinued fortunately  on  the  MX  missile  it- 
self and  have  moved  forward  m  a  very 
substantial  part  and  seemed  to  be  highly 

successful.  .  ii.  t  T 

Now,  frankly,  I  said  at  first  that  I 
could  not  see  how  I  can  support  two 
bomber  systems  to  be  completed  and  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time.  But  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  already  given  and 
some  better  understanding  of  the  actual 
situation  with  reference  to  the  need  that 
a  time  will  be  covered,  otherwise  we 
could  be  exposed  and  become  a  prey  to 
an  aggressor,  it  is  just  not  a  bad  thing 
at  all  to  have  both  of  these  weapons 
moving  in  the  right  direction  at  the 
same  time.  Who  can  say  how  long  it  is 
going  to  take  to  perfect  a  modem  bomber 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Stealth  type? 
There  are  many  new  features,  all  com- 
plicated, much  of  it  still  unknown.  And 
who  can  put  his  hand  on  the  year  or 
near  the  year  with  any  certainty  what- 
soever as  to  when  it  would  be  that  weap- 
on would  be  useful  and  could  be  de- 
ployed? Which  means  there  is  an  un- 
certain time  in  there  which  may  be  be- 
yond the  life  of  our  B-52  that  we  have 
relied  on  so  long  and  not  yet  ready  for 
the  so-called  Stealth  bomber;  it  is  not 
ready  at  least  for  deployment. 

So  I  see  clearly  where  no  one  could  be 
any  ways  near  certain  as  to  the  pr<*a- 
bilities  there.  The  scientists,  tiie  techni- 
cians, the  experts,  the  military  people, 
to  a  large  degree,  disagree,  naturally. 
They  are  being  honest  about  it.  They 
disagree  as  to  the  time  to  a  considerable 
part. 

So  I  hope  that  we  could  come  out  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  maybe  as 
soon  as  tomorrow,  with  a  good,  strong 
stand  and  majority  there  and  find  the 
same  sentiment  here  as  the  presenta- 
tion on  this  floor  and  that  this  Congress 
finally  complete  a  program  in  this  field. 
We  do  not  dare  let  circumstances  de- 
velop   whereby    the    President    of    the 
United   States,   whomever  he  may  be, 
would  have  to  face  the  situation  of  nego- 
tiating or  trying  to  reach  agreements  or 
trying  to  make  arrangements  with  an 
adversary  unless  he  is  backed  himself  by 
a  very  formidable  force  that  at  least  is 
near  to  the  best  that  we  are  capable  of 
making.  I  was  about  to  use  the  word  "af- 
ford," not  th'nking  in  terms  of  money. 
But  that  does  bring  up  the  money  ques- 
tion. There  is  far  more  money  involved 
here  than  I  would  like  to  have  to  sup- 
port. But  if  we  can  get  a  situation  that 
leads  to  an  effective  and  lasting  and  use- 
ful arms  limitation  of  the  kind  that  will 
serve  us  and  stUl  leave  us  in  the  reason- 
able certainty  then  there  are  far,  far 


more  billions  of  dollars  saved  by  that  de- 
velopment and  that  achievement  than 
may  be  spent  by  the  actual  dollar  cost  of 
this  weaponry. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  we  could  be  certain  of  what 
was  go  ng  to  cost  the  least,  or  which  way 
to  go  that  was  going  to  cost  us  the  less. 
It  is  all  a  calculation  and  all  a  planning 
and  then  a  matter  of  achievement. 

There  is  an  overriding  need  to  put  the 
President's  new  strategic  program  in 
place  and  do  it  now.  It  is  an  interim  pro- 
gram but  is  essential  to  cover  the  next 
several  years,  a  period  of  great  uncer- 
tainty and  great  opportimity. 

This  need  arises  from  the  following 
reasons: 

The  single  most  pressing  deflciencv  we 
have  in  the  strategic  fie'd  is  the  lack  of 
some  form  of  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  limit  nuclear  arms.  The  Presi- 
dent has  announced  the  beginning  of 
talks  with  the  Russians  on  November  30 
on  the  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe. 

I  do  not  believe  talks  can  be  limited  to 
Europe  and  must  inevitablv  and  quickly 
expand  to  cover  all  nuclear  weapons. 
There  is  no  practical  way,  no  position  of 
strength— from  which  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russians  If  we  relect  the  President's 
program.  Rejection  will  weaken  the  mili- 
tary bargaining  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  credibility  of  the  Amer- 
ican negotiators. 

The  single  most  pressing  need  we  have 
In  the  whole  military-international 
field  Is  to  preserve  the  NATO  alliance 
and  aU  the  working  militarv  relation- 
sh'ps  that  entai's.  Our  strategic  program 
is  the  foundation  of  nuclear  deterrence 
for  NATO  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Western  Europe  is  America's  anchor 
across  the  Atlantic  and  NATO  is  the 
foimdation  of  conventional  deterrence 
against  Russian  military  moves  in 
Europe. 

We  cannot  succeed  politically,  eco- 
nomically, or  diplomatically  in  dealing 
with  the  world's  problems  without  the 
friendship  and  help  of  our  NATO  aUies. 
MiUtarilv,  West  Europe  provides  90  per- 
cent of  the  ground  troops,  80  percent  of 
the  air  power  and  70  percent  of  the  naval 
power  of  this  Western  alliance.  But  this 
support  is  contingent  on  America  doing 
its  part  in  the  nuclear  field. 

It  is  a  particularly  sensitive  time  in 
Europe  now  with  the  question  of  new 
theater  nuclear  weapons  located  on 
Western  European  soil  at  the  forefront 
of  attention  in  the  strongest  NATO 
countries.  M  we  refuse  to  move  forward 
on  the  President's  strategic  program,  we 
could  be  endangering  the  roots  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  The  Europeans  might 
see  us  as  requiring  them  to  accept  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  soil.  whUe  refusing  to 
accept  them  on  our  own.  This  would 
gravely  weaken  the  U.S.  leadership  role 
in  the  whole  alliance. 

The  sinde  most  pressing  need  we  have 
in  the  military-domestic  field  is  to  re- 
assure the  American  people  that  America 
is  strong  and  is  not  a  second-rate,  weak 
military  power,  exposed  to  attack  or 
blackmail.  For  too  long,  and  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  there  has  been  a  dangerous 
undermining  of  the  pubUc  confidence  m 


our  military  strength.  We  must  stop  that 
tendency  before  the  public  either  turns 
against  our  military  or  demands  unwise 
military  action  in  crises. 

I  am  concerned  that  rejection  of  the 
President's  strategic  program  will  fur- 
ther undermine  public  confidence  and 
will  give  the  impression  that  our  Govern- 
ment— Washington — is  so  split  up  it  can- 
not move  forward  on  a  military  program 
to  protect  our  interests. 

The  strategic  program  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  is  an  interim  program. 
Everybody  knows  it  is  not  the  final  an- 
swer. But,  it  is  another  step— in  a  series 
of  increasingly  difBcult  steps — to  keep  up 
our  strength  in  this  dangerous  and  vital 
field  of  nuclear  weapons.  Neither  system 
will  be  completed  for  years.  There  is  time 
to  workout  any  fiaws  or  make  any  needed 
improvements.  The  MX  missile  has  been 
debated  and  supported  year  after  year. 
The  old  shell  game — the  so-called  MPS 
basing  system  with  4.600  shelters— is  dead 
without  Presidential  support  and  a  na- 
tional consensus  to  install  it. 

We  must  find  something  new  and  that 
is  what  this  program  does — it  goes  for- 
ward with  the  missile,  putting  it  tempo- 
rarily in  existing  missile  holes  until  a 
better  system  can  be  found.  The  executive 
branch  feels  it  can  find  a  new  way  to  base 
the  MX  by  1984  or  earUer.  Similarly,  the 
B-1  bomber  is  an  interim  step.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  for  years  of  the 
so-called  advanced -technology  bomber- 
Stealth— and  believe  it  should  be  fielded 
as  soon  as  technically  possible.  Beware  of 
the  testimony  where  the  witness  tries  to 
be  accurate  as  to  the  exact  years. 

It  is  still  some  time  away  from  actual 
production  and  use.  Time  is  required-- 
we  aU  know  that.  Furthermore,  almost 
everybody  agrees  that  we  will  have  to 
begin  replacing  the  old  B-52's  with  some- 
thing within  the  next  decade.  Why  not 
move  ahead  with  the  B-1  while  it  can  flu 
in  before  the  ATB  comes  online  and 
thereafter  can  make  a  fine  conventional 
bomber?  The  research  money — $4.5  bil- 
lion worth— for  it  has  already  been  spent, 
while  any  new  plane  would  require  more 
new  research.  It  does  hedge  against  sUp- 
page  in  the  Stealth  technology  or  sonie 
new  defect  being  discovered  in  the  old 
B-52's  It  is  not  the  ultimate  solution,  but 
it  does  provide  a  needed  capacity  both 
soon  and  well  into  the  future. 

The  MX  and  the  B-1  are  not  new 
problems.  They  have  been  around  for 
years  and  have  been  voted  on  by  the 
Senate  many  times.  In  the  Senate,  there 
have  been  nine  favorable  votes  wi  toe 
MX  and  9  favorable  votes  on  the  B-l 
in  the  past  6  years.  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  there  were  7  MX  votes 
and  10  B-1  votes  during  the  same  time. 
The  Senate,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  this  Senator  have  always 
support^  both  the  MX  and  the  B-1  ex- 
cept once  in  1977  when  the  President 
rescinded  the  funds  for  the  B-1  bomber 
and  there  was  Uttle  chance  to  change 
that  decision  for  that  year.  Thus,  this 
new  strategic  program  continu^  tne 
basic  items  that  have  been  supported  by 
the  Senate  for  years. 

I  believe  the  President's  new  strategic 
program  is  another  needeci  step  in  this 
important  field,  "me  broader  questions 
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of  getting  a  meaningful  SALT  agree- 
ment, preserving  the  NATO  alliance  and 
limiting  public  doubt  about  our  military 
strength  outweigh  the  fact  that  this  is 
an  interim  program  and  not  an  ultimate 
solution.  For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote 
for  this  strategic  program  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it  as  well. 

One  more  major  part  of  our  problem 
must  be  given  the  top  priority  of  all  con- 
siderations. 

We  are  now  facing  the  hard  but  cer- 
tain facts  and  reality  that  our  adver- 
saries have  nuclear  weaponry  of  the 
kind  and  quality  to  literally  destroy  a 
major  percentage  of  the  land  area  of 
our  50  States  and  a  major  percentage 
of  our  people. 

They  have  the  capacity  to  deliver  those 
nuclear  weapons  on  targets  chosen  by 
them  and  do  so  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. To  meet  this  situation  we  do  not 
have  effective  defensive  military  weapons 
like  the  antiballistic  missile  because 
none  are  yet  attainable. 

But  these  grave  facts  do  not  over- 
whelm me.  I  have  lived  with  them  a  long 
time.  I  continue  to  be  disturbed.  I  am 
confident  of  our  capacity  tc  strike  them 
with  even  more  destructive  forces,  on 
targets  also  previously  selected.  I  refer 
here  to  the  other  two  legs  of  our  TRIAD 
defense,  submarines  and  bombers. 

Nothing  stands  still.  Our  adversaries 
move  forward  in  the  state  of  their  weap- 
onry and  to  avoid  inferiority  we  have  to 
move  forward  too. 

I  have  noted  too  that  each  time  the 
parties  have  to  move  forward  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  approach  equality 
again.  The  dollar  price  is  terrific  and 
mounting.  In  my  view,  the  only  effective 
answer  to  this  program  is  a  meaningful 
Arms  Limitation  Agreement,  commonly 
called  SALT. 

I  believe  we  now  have  the  best  chance 
we  have  ever  had  for  an  acceptable, 
meaningful  agreement.  SALT  agree- 
ments so  far  have  achieved  little  but 
they  have  po'nted  the  way  toward 
achievement.  Hard-headed  negotiating 
by  highly  competent  individuals  on  each 
side,  with  reasonable  time  allotted,  can 
make  a  helpful  start.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  agreement  will  have  to  feel  the 
hand  of  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  two  contracting  powers.  In  our  case, 
President  Rea?an  will  fill  this  role  in  a 
capable  way  as  I  believe. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  think  there  is 
no  time  to  lose.  There  is  nothmR  new  or 
hidden  in  the  present  strategic  plan.  Any 
plan  adopted  will  have  to  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time. 

Time  is  running  out.  The  problem  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  whole  is  rapidly 
becoming  complicated  and  in  fact  is 
alarming.  The  people  in  Western  Europe 
are  developing  a  state  of  fear.  Our  own 
people  are  puzzled  more  than  ever  on 
the  entire  subject  and  a  state  of  fear 
could  be  aroused  at  home  among  our  own 
people. 

The  deciding  factor  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  proposed  strategic  plan  in 
the  bill  is  that  it  moves  a  step  forward 
m  weaponry,  it  keeps  moving  forward 
on  the  MX  fiSssile,  and  a  temporary 
place  to  put  it.  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  and  the  B-1  bomber  to  fill  in  any 


potential  gaps  and  the  other  major  parts 
of  our  strategic  program  such  &s  Trident, 
missiles,  submarines,  and  cruise  missiles. 
Such  a  step  forward  is  necessary  for  an 
effective  and  useful  SALT  agreement 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  President  and 
considered  by  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  matter  is  H.R.  4169. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  is  the  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State  appropriation  bill,  is 
it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4169. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  continue  making  progress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Can  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  as  we  listen  to 
the  words  of  the  majority  leader?  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  continue  to  make  progress  on  this 
bill.  I  expect  the  Senate  wUl  remain  on 
this  measure  for  the  remainder  of  this 
day.  I  would  not  expect  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  recess  over  until,  perhaps,  6:30  or 
thereabouts.  If  we  can  make  progress  by 
staying  later  than  that  I  would  be  pleased 
to  do  that.  I  understand  the  sensitivities 
involved,  but  I  continue  to  urge  Sen- 
ators to  try  to  find  some  way  to  address 
their  concerns  and  to  finish  this  meas- 
ure this  evening  as  much  as  possible. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

OTHER  MATTERS  FACING  SENATE 
CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
great  deal  yet  to  do.  The  continuing  reso- 
lution, I  believe,  will  be  over  here  from 
the  House  tonight.  We  have  a  niunber  of 
appropriation  bills.  Let  me  say  to  Sen- 
ators notwithstanding  there  will  be  a 
continuing  resolution  I  believe  delivered 
to  us  as  a  House-passed  message,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  continue  consideration  of  ap- 
propriation bills  as  thev  are  here  and 
available.  The  reason  for  that.  I  think, 
is  obvious;  that  is.  the  continuing  reso- 
lution as  it  is  likely  to  pass  in  either  body 
will  reference  perhaps  the  lower  of  the 
House-  or  Senate-passed  version  or  the 
conference  level  so  there  Is  still  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Senate  to  make  its 
mark  and  to  express  Its  judgment  on 
funding  levels  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  be  in  session  until  6 :  30  or  7.  We  will 
remain  on  this  measure.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  we  can  complete  this  bill  yet  this 
evening. 

Let  me  yield  first  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ilAx. 
Randolph). 

CONSIDERATION     Or    THE     RIGHWAT    BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
question  could  well  be  asked  by  the  able 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  Senator  Staf- 
ford, but  do  you  have  an  estimate  in 
your  planning  for  the  Ftederal-aid  high- 
way bill  to  come  to  this  Chamber  durmg 
today's  session? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
tell  my  friend,  the  former  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  who  severed  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  in  that  role  while  I 
was  on  the  committee  in  the  minority. 
I  must  confess  to  him.  which  I  am  re- 
luctant to  do.  that  I  cannot  tell  him 
right  now.  but  I  will  be  glad  to  check 
with  that  part  of  the  staff  which  does 
scheduling  and  see  what  preliminary 
estimates  we  may  have. 

May  I  now  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR   THE   REMAINDER 
OF   THE    WEEK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  take  the  floor  to  inquire  as  to  what 
the  program  will  be  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  if  the  majority  leader  should  state 
it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  It  would 
be  my  expactation  that  we  will  continue 
on  the  State.  Justice  appropriations  bill 
as  long  as  that  is  necessary,  this  even- 
ing and  tomorrow.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that  we  can  take  up  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations appropriations  bill. 

There  is  the  matter  of  pipeline  waivers 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  highly 
privileged  matter  and  is  avaUable,  and 
I  hope  that  there  might  be  an  agreement 
among  Senators  that  we  could  proceed 
to  that  waiver  resolution  either  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday. 

It  is  my  hope  as  well  that  if  we  receive 
the  continuing  resolution  from  the 
House  tonight  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wiU  consider  it  on  Tuesday 
and.  perhaps,  report  that  measure  to  the 
floor  on  Tuesday  evening. 

If  that  is  the  case  I  would  then  almost 
certainly  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  If  he  would  consider  a  waiver  of 
the  1-day  rule  so  that  we  could  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution  on  Wednesday.  That  would 
give  us  then  Thursday  and  Friday,  Mr 
President,  to  try  to  work  the  continuing 
resolution  through  the  conference  and  to 
the  President. 

I  must  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  to- 
day, Mr.  President,  that  if  perchance  the 
V"fu  u"'  were  to  veto  this  measure  or 
If  the  bUl  were  to  bog  down  in  conference 
It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  remain  in  session  on  Sat- 
urday and,  perhaps,  even  on  Sunday  be- 
cause the  continuing  resolution  presently 
m  effect  expires  Friday  midnight. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  would  expect  we 
will  be  m  session  this  week.  It  will  be  a 
busy  week,  there  Is  a  strong  possibility 
that  we  will  be  in  session  on  Saturday 
and  even  some  possibility  that  we  wiU  be 
In  session  for  all  of  the  weekend  If  that 
is  necessary  to  complete  our  work  on  the 
contmulng  resolution. 

THE    SMALL    BUSINESS    INNOVATION     BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  further? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

.  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  the  ma- 
jority leader  state  when  he  plans  to  caU 
up  the  small  business  innovation  bill? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot. 
I  am  afraid  I  must  give  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  same  answer  I  gave 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  have  not  checked  today 
on  the  status  of  that  measure  on  our  cal- 
endar, but  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so  and 
report  further  to  the  minority  leader 

toilsiv 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  had  prom- 
ised the  majority  leader  that  I  would 
inform  him  as  to  the  amendments  we 
expect  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  only 
know  of  four:  one  by  Mr.  Bentsen,  which 
is  an  interest  rate  amendment.  He  may 
change  it.  There  is  an  amendment  by  Ux. 
Chiles  which  is  an  interest  rate  amend- 
ment: an  amendment  by  Robert  C.  Byrd 
which  deals  with  unidentified  budget 
cuts-  and  an  amendment  by  Robert  C. 
Byrd  which  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  small  business  represent- 
ative on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
There  are  just  four  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  That  will  be  helpful  in  trying  to 
obtain  clearance,  and  I  wiU  give  him  a 
further  report  as  soon  as  I  can. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  the 
highway  bill  Is  available,  if  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  still 
here.  The  highway  blU  is  here  and  avail- 
able for  action  yet  this  eventag  on  our 
side.  So  it  may  be  that  we  can  do  that 
bill  before  we  recess  over  tonight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  is  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  repeat  then  what 
I  said  earlier?  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  Mr.  President,  on  inquiry  I  found, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
that  we  have  the  highway  bill  cleared, 
and  if  he  wishes  we  may  be  able  to  do 
that  th'R  evening 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  that  Is  as  it 
should  be.  The  measure  is  ready,  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  and  I  am  certain 
it  would  not  take  too  long.  It  is  an  im- 
portant bill.  I  think  generally  the  Senate 
would  appreciate  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  may  say 
then  that  I  will  later  ask  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  State, 
Justice  appropriations  bill  so  that  we  can 
proceed  yet  this  evening  to  the  highway 
bill. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  BILL 

On  the  SBA  bill  I  am  also  told  now  by 
staff  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
can  do  that  tomorrow.  I  understand  ne- 
gotiations are  underway  on  a  time  agree- 
ment. We  certainly  would  want  to  do  that 
bill,  and  I  would  urge  Senators  to  con- 
sult on  the  matter  of  giving  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  might 
continue  with  the  State,  Justice  ap- 
propriations bill  while  we  cp-isult  with 
others  on  how  long  they  might  require 
on  the  highway  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  Senate  addressed  the  question 
of  prayer  in  public  schools.  That,  of 
course.  Is  a  subject  that  Congress  has 
considered  on  a  numljer  of  occasions  over 
the  years. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body  at  a 
time  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  pending  thsre.  The  matter  was  con- 
sidered m  great  detail  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  at  that  time  was  led 
by  the  chairman,  Emanuel  Celler  of  New 
York,  and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
William  Mcculloch  of  Ohio. 

One  of  the  knowledgeable  witnesses 
who  was  called  before  the  committee  was 
Philip  B.  Kurland,  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  editor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Review  and  author  of  "Religion 
and  the  Law — of  Church  and  State  and 
the  Supreme  Court."  which  was  a  piece 
that  was  published  in  1962.  So  Professor 
Kurland  was  and  is  today  an  eminent 
authority  on  constitutional  questions. 

I  raise  his  name  because  at  that  time 
he  testified  on  precisely  the  point  that 
we  have  been  discussing  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  question  of  whether  there  had 
been  anything  innovative  or  revolu- 
tionary about  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  the  subject  of  school  prayer. 
Professor  Kurland  in  his  testimony  said 
that,  "many  people,  including  some 
Members  of  Congress,  have  indulged. 
The  primary  error  is  usually  stated  in 
terms  of  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
these  decisions." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that,  "There  is  no 
basis  for  such  a  conclusion." 


I  am  going  to  quote  directly  from  Pro- 
fessor Kurland's  testimony.  He  said: 

If  laymen  and  churchmen  were  surprised 
by  them.  It  was  due  only  to  their  Ignorance 
of  the  judicial  precedents  on  which  these 
JudPinents  were  based.  I  think  that  It  Is 
clear  that  students  of  the  subject— what- 
ever doubts  they  may  have  had  about  the 
Standing  of  the  plaintiffs  to  maintain  the 
lawsuits— had  few  doubts  that  the  merits 
of  the  case  should  properly  be  resolved  In 
exactly  the  way  that  they  were  by  the  Court. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Court  were 
dictated  by  their  own  precedents  and  the 
function  that  the  religion  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment  were  Intended  to  serve. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  these  cases  were  long  anticipated 
by  similar  decisions  of  State  supreme  courts 
a  generation  or  two  before  the  question  ever 
came  to  the  national  High  Court. 

He  quotes,  among  other  people,  a  man 
who  is  seldom  quoted,  because  he  is 
properly  believed  to  have  said  very  little. 
That  is  Calvin  Coolldge.  who  spoke  in 


Baltimore.  Md.,  In  September  1924.  At 
that  time  he  said : 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  understand 
fuUy  the  purpose  of  our  constitutional  re- 
straints. They  are  not  for  protecting  the 
majority,  either  In  or  out  of  Congress.  They 
can  protect  themselves  with  their  votes.  We 
have  adopted  a  written  Constitution  In  order 
that  the  minority,  even  down  to  the  most  In- 
significant Individual,  might  have  their 
rights  protected. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  hung 
Calvin  Coolidge's  portrait  in  the  Capitol 
and  we  are  placing  special  value  Uiese 
days  on  what  Calvin  Coolidge  had  to  say. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  to  heart 
these  words  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  uttered 
in  Baltimore  in  1924. 1  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  repeat  at  least  part  of  It: 

We  have  adopted  a  written  Constitution  in 
order  that  the  minority,  even  down  to  the 
most  Insignificant  individual,  might  have 
their  rights  protected. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  in  mind.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  clearly 
aware  that  the  purpose  of  the  language 
in  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  from  discharging  their 
sworn  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  to  enforce  its  terms. 

That  is  just  another  way  of  amending 
the  Constitution  without  going  through 
the  amendatory  process.  It  is  wrong  in 
principle.  It  is  wrong  in  practice.  It  vio- 
lates the  traditions  of  this  Nation.  It  vio- 
lates the  express  orders  of  the  courts.  It 
violates  the  principles  as  stated  by  Presi- 
dents such  as  Calvin  Coolidge. 

We  should  not  tolerate  this  attempt  to 
amend  the  first  amendment  without  go- 
ing through  the  amendatory  process. 

LEGAL    S^VICES    CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
funding  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
at  $241  million  as  recommended  by  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  Subcommittee. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  cutting  Federal 
spending  with  the  goal  of  reviving  our 
economv.  As  a  result,  we  have  been  asked 
to  vote  for  a  number  of  cuts  in  a  broad 
range  of  valuable  social  programs.  TTiose 
of  Us  who  were  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  many  of  these  cuts  have  argued 
that — if  they  are  to  occur — they  must  be 
spread  with  some  equability.  In  funding 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  at  $241 
million,  we  meet  that  aim,  for  this  figure 
represents  a  25-percent  reduction  over 
fiscal  year  1981  fundmg. 

If  we  wish  to  give  meaning  to  the  con- 
cept of  due  process,  if  we  wish  to  make 
all  Americans  equal  before  the  law,  then 
it  is  essential  that  we  attempt  to  provide 
every  citizen  with  equal  access  to  our 
legal  system.  The  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration does  precisely  that. 

Legal  services  is  a  democratic,  locally- 
controlled,  and  extremely  cost-effective 
program.  The  Corporation  funds  over 
300  programs  nationwide  and  serves  all 
1.400  coimties  in  the  Nation.  Last  year, 
it  handled  nearly  1.5  million  cases,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  were  resolved  In- 
formally. Though  much  has  been  made 
about  the  allezedlv  improper  or  political 
activities  of  Legal  Services  attorneys,  the 
plain  fact  is  Legal  Services  attorneys 
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represent  poor  people  in  cases  which 
have  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  politics 
or  impropriety,  and  much  to  do  with 
economic  survival. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
have  enormous  consequences  for  the  in- 
dividuals involved,  yet  deal  with  rela- 
tively routine  legal  matters  such  as  hous- 
ing, consumer,  or  family  law.  The  oft- 
criticized  Legal  Services  attorneys  work 
long  hours  at  modest  wages  to  provide 
counsel  to  the  Nation's  poor.  If  those  at- 
torneys come  into  conflict  with  State  or 
local  government,  it  is  largely  because 
they  represent  individuals  who  seek  to 
assert  legitimate  claims  for  rights  or 
moneys  to  which  those  individuals  may 
be  entitled.  If  they  incur  the  wrath  of 
their  legal  opponents,  it  is  because  the 
legal  system  is  by  nature  adversarial. 

Some  have  complained  that  the  private 
bar  ought  to  do  more  than  it  presently 
does  to  represent  poor  people.  I  would 
agree;  but  in  no  way  does  that  argue 
against  the  need  for  a  strong  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  With  at  least  30  million 
Americans  existing  on  personal  incomes 
of  less  than  $5,000,  or  family  incomes 
of  imder  $9,400.  the  need  for  representa- 
tion is  overwhelming.  Moreover,  local 
legal  services  offices  do  work  with  the 
private  bar  and  do  refer  numerous  cases 
to  outside  attorneys. 

In  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  local 
Legal  Services  organization  has  been  par- 
ticularly effective  in  working  with  the 
local  bar  to  gain  greater  private  partici- 
pation in  the  representation  of  poor  peo- 
ple. Yet,  there  are  many  cases  which  pri- 
vate attorneys  simply  will  not  take.  Fi- 
nally, Legal  Services  attorneys  provide 
special  expertise  in  handling  the  types 
of  legal  difficulties  which  poor  people 
most  often  encoimter. 

If  the  Corporation  has  been  guilty  of 
abuses  in  the  past— and  the  evidence  of 
such  activities  is  sparse,  anecdotal,  and 
blown  out  of  all  proportion— then  the 
four  restrictions  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  will  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  prevent  further  mishaps.  Further  re- 
strictions are  unnecessary  and  would  un- 
dermine the  very  aim  of  legal  services 
which  is  to  provide  equal  access  to  the 
courts  for  all  Americans. 

While  it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
Legal  Services  budget  to  $241  million,  we 
should  not  confuse  the  need  to  cut  a 
budget  with  reckless  criticism  of  a  vital 
program. 

Legal  Services  attorneys  deserve  our 
encouragement  for  doing  well  what  few 
others  would  want  to  do  at  all.* 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOB  TO  U.P.  AMENDMENT 
NO.    609 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  my  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins),  U.P.  Amendment  No.  609,  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
quire and  exchange  information  regard- 
ing certain  deceased  individuals  and 
missing  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ANNOnNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON  VOTE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  during 


rollcall  vote  No.  377.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are  pre- 
pared now  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  highway  bill,  if  the  mjiority 
is  in  a  position  to  agree  to  that.  While 
we  await  the  final  clearance  on  that,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  Indi- 
cated earlier,  the  highway  bill  is  here  and 
available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  bill,  the  State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations  bill  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  budget  waivers  on  the  calendar.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  345.  dealing  with  the  highway  bill, 
and  Calendar  No.  346,  a  companion 
measure,  also  dealing  with  the  highway 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUDGET   ACT   WAIVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  to  waive  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1024,  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  223 

Resolved,  That  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
S.  1024.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  2.  This  waiver  Is  necessary  to  consider 
this  bill  which  was  not  reported  prior  to 
May  15.  The  levels  of  authorizations  con- 
tained In  this  bill  for  Hscal  year  1982  are 
$1,000,000,000  below  those  reported  to  the 
Senate  In  the  March  15  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
The  level  is  also  below  that  contained  in 
S.  1208  reported  by  the  committee  on  May  15, 
1981.  The  authorization  level  is  also  consist- 
ent with  the  recent  request  of  the  President 
for  an  additional  12  per  centum  reduction  in 
Federal  spending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  vifliich  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  224)  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  for  consideration  of  S.  1024,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  224 

Resolved,  That  section  303(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Budget    Act    of    1974    Is    hereby 


waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1024,  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  2.  This  waiver  is  necessary  so  that 
multlyear  highway  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Highway  authoriza- 
tions are  contract  authority  which  when  en- 
acted creates  new  spending  authority.  Tto 
consider  this  multlyear  highway  bill  such  a 
waiver  is  required  by  section  303(a) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
295,  S.  1024.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1024)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  XXU  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
tliat  they  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11,  strike  "W,300,000,000". 
and   insert    "$3,100,000,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  26,  after  the  colon,  insert 
the  following:  "Section  103  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  addlne 
the  following  new  subsection"- 
On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  "this"; 
On  page  3.  line  4.  after  "subsection",  insert 
toe  folowlng:  "(b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  as 
amended,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection"; 

On  page  3.  line  7.  strike  "October  1  1981" 
and  insert  the  following:  "prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection"; 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  "which  are  not 
yet  open  to  traffic"; 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strUe  'four",  and  In- 
sert "six";  ,       -  »u 

On  page  3,  beginning  on  line  16.  strike 
urban  and";  ■»"*«.b 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "six",  and  Inaert 
eight  ; 

^On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "over",  and  Insert 

On  page  3.  line  18,  after  "populations". 
Insert  "or  more";  i-  i*    -  '«"»  . 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  "this"- 

On  page  3.  line  20,  after  "subsection".  In- 
sert the  following:  "(b)  of  secUon  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966"- 

On  page  6,  line  17.  strike  "$600,000",'  and 
Insert  "$400,000,000"; 

On  page  5.  line  26.  strike  "$800,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$600,000,000"; 

On  page  6.  line  23.  strike  "$900,000,000". 
and  Insert  "$700,000,000";  .«~v.ww  . 
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On  page  7.  line  12.  strike  "and  1984,",  and 
insert  the  following:  "1984,  1986,  1986.  and 
1987"; 
On  page  8,  line  4.  strike  "and  ; 
On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  "year",  and  Insert 
"years"; 

On  page  8.  line  7.  strike  "and  $300,000,000 
for  fiscal  years"; 

On  page  8.  line  9.  strike  "year",  and  Insert 
"years"; 

On  page  8.  line  10.  strike  "and  $300,000,000 
for  fiscal  yeafs"; 
On  page  10.  line  22.  strike  "(a)"; 
On  page  11,  line  2.  strike  "section",  and  In- 
sert "sections"; 

On  page  11.  Une  2.  after  "section".  Insert 
"and  139(c)"; 

On  page  11,  after  Une  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: not  subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement 
provided  for  in  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978); 

On  page  11,  line  9,  strike  "section",  and 
insert  "sections"; 

On  page  11,  line  9,  after  "109",  Insert  "and 
139(c)";  ^^^ 

On  page  11,  Une  10.  after  "roads' .  Insert  the 
following:  not  subject  to  a  Secretarial  agree- 
ment provided  for  In  section  105  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978)  In  each 
State; 

On  page  11.  strike  lines  19  and  20; 
On  page  U,  Une  22.  strike  "(a)"; 
On  page  12.  line  13,  strike  "section",  and 
Insert  "sections": 

On  page  12,  Une  13,  after  "103",  Insert  and 
139(c)"; 

On  page  12,  line  14.  strike  ".  which  . 
through  and  including  "roads,"  on  line  15. 
and  insert  the  following:  (other  than  those 
on  toll  roads  not  subject  to  a  Secretarial 
agreement  provided  for  In  section  105  of  the 
Federal-Aid   Hiehway   Act   of    1978).: 

On  page  12.  line  23.  after  "104(b)(1)". 
Insert  the  following:  "of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Such  sums  may  also  be  obU- 
gated  for  projects  for  resurfacing,  restoring, 
rehabilitating  and  reconstructing  a  toll  road 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  If  an  agreement  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
been  reached  with  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  any  public  authority  with 
jurisdiction  over  such  toll  road  prior  to 
the  approval  of  such  project  that  the  toll 
road  wUl  become  free  to  the  public  upon 
the  collection  of  tolls  sufficient  to  liquidate 
the  cost  of  the  toll  road  or  any  bonds  out- 
standing at  the  time  constituting  a  valid 
lien  against  it,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  and  debt  service  dxxrlng  the 
period  of  toll  collections.  The  agreement 
referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
contain  a  provision  requiring  that  if.  for 
any  reason,  a  toll  road  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  section  does  not  become 
free  to  the  public  upon  collection  of  suffi- 
cient tolls,  as  specified  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. Federal  funds  used  for  projects  on 
such  toll  road  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury.". 
On  page  13,  strike  lines  18  and  19; 
On  page  14,  line  1,  beginning  with 
"(other",  strike  through  and  Including 
"1978) ."'": 

On  page  14,  Une  4,  strike  "section",  and 
insert  "sections"; 

On  page  14,  line  5,  after  "103",  insert  "and 
139(c)"; 

On  page  14,  Une  6,  beginning  with  "title", 
strike  through  and  Including  line  6,  and 
insert  "this  title"; 

On  page  14,  strike  lines  7  and  8,  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

(b)  Section  119  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Reconstructing  as  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  include,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  the  addition  of  travel  lanes 
and  the  reconstruction  of  mterchanges  and 
overcroBslngs  along  existing  completed  in- 


terstate routes.  Including  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-way  where  necessary.". 

On  page  14,  strike  line  16,  through  and 
Including  line  24; 

On  page  15,  line  2,  strike  "109.".  and  Insert 
"108."; 

On  page  15,  line  4.  strike  "23  U.S.C.".  and 
insert  "section"; 

On  page  15,  line  5,  after  "(B)",  Insert  "of 
title  23,  United  States  Code"; 

On  page  15.  line  6.  strike  "23  U.S.C.",  and 
Insert  "section"; 

On  page  15,  line  7,  after  "(6)",  Insert  "of 
title  23,  United  States  Cktde"; 

On  page  15,  line  9.  strike  "23  U.S.C.".  and 
Insert  "section"; 

On  page  16.  line  9.  after  "(5)".  Insert  "of 
title  23.  United  States  Code"; 

On  page  15.  Une  10.  strike  "under  the  law  as 
It  Is  before",  and  Insert  "prior  to"; 

On  page  15.  line  13.  strike  "110.",  and  Insert 
"109."; 

On  page  15,  line  15.  strike  "23  U.S.C",  and 
Insert  "section"; 

On  page  16,  line  15,  after  "(4)",  insert  "of 
title  23,  United  States  Code"; 

On  page  15.  line  26.  after  "In".  Insert  "the 
general  fund  of"; 

On  page  18,  line  8,  strike  "111.",  and  insert 
"110."; 

On  page  19.  Une  2.  strtke  "112.".  and  Insert 
"111."; 

On  page  9.  line,  strike  "(a) "; 

On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  "urbanized",  and 
Insert  "urban"; 

On  page  19.  line  11.  strike  "urbanized", 
and  Insert  "urban"; 

On  page  19.  line  9,  strike  "urbanized",  and 
insert  "urban"; 

On  page  20,  line  4,  strike  "113.",  and  Insert 
"112."; 

On  page  20,  Une  16,  after  "and".  Insert 
"thosj"; 

On  page  20,  line   16,  strike  "urbanized". 
-  and  insert  "urban"; 

On  page  21.  line  2.  strike  "114.".  and  In- 
sert "113."; 

On  page  21.  line  7.  strike  "115.",  and  insert 
"114."; 

On  page  22,  after  line  8,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorired  to  carry  out 
this  section  each  State  shall  expend  35  per 
centum  of  the  sums  apportioned  for  projects 
under  section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1973  unless  the  State  requests  the  Secre- 
tary to  waive  this  minimum  and  the  Secre- 
tary finds  other  safety  projects  are  of  a 
higher  priority. 

On  page  22.  line  15.  strike  "  "(e)  (1) '  ".  and 
insert  "'(d)  (I)'"; 

On  page  23.  line  5.  strike  " '  (d) ".  and  in- 
sert "'(e)"; 

On  page  23.  line  18,  strike  "  '  (e) ",  and  in- 
sert "'(f)"; 

On  page  23,  line  24,  strike  "  '  (f )  ",  and  in- 
sert "'(g)": 

On  page  23,  line  2.";,  strike  "apportioned", 
and  Insert  "made  available": 

On  page  24,  line  7,  strike  "'(g)".  and  In- 
sert "'(h)"; 

On  page  25,  Une  6,  strike  "116.",  and  Insert 
"115."; 

On  page  25,  line  11,  strike  "or",  and  Insert 
"and"; 

On  page  25,  line  13,  strike  "or",  and  insert 
"and"; 

On  page  25,  line  22,  beginning  with  "its", 
strike  through  and  including  "basis: "  on  line 
23.  and  Insert  the  following:  the  average 
national  unit  cost,  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

On  page  26,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  any  new  bridge 
which  is  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 144  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  in 
tandem  with  any  existing  major  structure 
buUt  after  June  28.  1969.  with  no  more  than 


2.7  miles  of  highway  between  them  need  not 
carry  a  roadway  width  in  excess  of  69  feet. 

On  page  26.  line  17.  strtke  "117.".  and  In- 
sert "116."; 

On  page  26.  line  20.  strike  "be  treated  un- 
der", and  insert  "receive"; 

On  page  26.  line  22.  strike  "part  of.  and 
insert  "under"; 

On  page  27.  line  7.  strike  "118.",  and  In- 
sert "117."; 

On  page  27.  line  8.  beginning  with  "after". 
strtke  through  and  including  the  quotes  on 
line  9.  and  insert  the  following:  before  the 
words  "may  amount  to  100  per  centum". 

On  page  29.  line  8,  strtke  "119.".  and  In- 
sert "118.": 

On  page  30.  line  10.  strtke  "23  U.S.C.", 
and  Insert  "section": 

On  page  30,  line  10,  after  "125",  Insert  "of 
title  23,  United  States  Code"; 

On  page  31,  line  11,  strike  "90",  and  Insert 
"75"; 

On  page  32.  line  18,  strtke  "120.",  and  in- 
sert "119."; 

On  page  33,  line  8,  strtke  "121.".  and  In- 
sert "120."; 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strtke  "122.".  and  In- 
sert "121."; 

On  page  34.  line  21.  strtke  "123.".  and  In- 
sert "122."; 

On  page  35.  line  11.  strtke  "124.".  and  in- 
sert "123."; 

On  page  36.  line  19.  strtke  "acceptance". 
and  Insert  "demonstration": 

On  page  35.  strtke  line  20.  through  and 
including  line  3  on  page  39,  and  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  124.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  directed  to  conduct  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  not  more  than  four  States  of  geo- 
gr^hlc  and  population  diversity  to  study  the 
Impacts  of  expanding  the  availability  of  the 
procedures  under  the  Certification  Accept- 
ance and  Secondary  Road  Plan  programs  to 
other  Federal-aid  svstems  or  payments  as 
now  provided  by  section  117  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  The  demonstration  pro- 
gram should  study  the  Impacts  of  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  any  Federal  law 
relative  to  a  Federal-aid  highway  protect 
provided  certification  Is  made  by  the  States 
pursuant  to  section  117  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  and  other  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

On  page  39,  line  18,  strike  "126.".  and  In- 
sert "125."; 

On  page  40.  line  2.  strtke  "127.".  and  Insert 
"126.": 

On  page  40.  line  19.  strike  "be",  and  Insert 
"by"; 

On  page  40.  line  20.  strike  "to  read",  and 
Insert  "as": 

On  page  41.  line  2.  strike  "October  1,  1981". 
and  Insert  "July  1.  1982"; 

On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  "128.".  and  in- 
sert "127."; 

On  page  43,  Une  2,  strtke  "129.",  and  insert 
"128."; 

On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  "chapter",  and 
insert  "title"; 

On  page  43.  line  11.  strike  "(J)",  and  insert 
"(i)"; 

On  page  44.  strike  line  1.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  10  on  page  47,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

bridge    RECONSTRUCnON 

Sec.  129.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  approve  any  project  for  the  recon- 
struction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  any  bridge  on  the  Interstate 
System  which  is  both  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  located  in  two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  both 
such  States  and  the  District  s>>all  submit  to 
the  Secreteoy  for  approval  apprc^riate  plans, 
soecificatlons,  and  estimates  for  any  such 
project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shaU 
prior  to  approval  of  such  project  enter  into 
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an  agreement  with  such  States  and  the  Dls- 
trlct  for  future  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated teo.OOO.OOO.  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  sums  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  such  funds  were  apportioned  for  the 
Interstate  System  under  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
project  cost  shall  be  100  per  centum. 

(d)  In  making  any  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  completing  the  Interstate  System,  which 
estimate  is  required  by  section  104(b)  (5)  (A) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  not  include  any  costs  for  any 
bridge  eligible  for  approval  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  apportion- 
ments made  under  section  104(b)  (5)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  such  States  or 
District  by  an  amount,  if  any,  equal  to 
amounts  apportioned  under  such  section  to 
any  such  State  or  District  with  respect  to 
any  such  bridge  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  October  1,  1981.  The  reduction,  if  any, 
made  by  the  preceding  sentence  for  each 
State  or  the  District  shall  be  made  out  of 
apportionments  under  such  section  to  such 
State  or  the  District,  beginning  with  the 
apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  and  shall  be  made,  in 
equal  shares,  over  the  number  of  fiscal  years 
In  which  apportionments  described  In  the 
preceding  sentence  were  made. 

On  page  49,  line  2,  strike  "130.",  and  in- 
sert "131.": 

On  page  50,  line  6,  strike  "132.",  and  In- 
sert   "131."; 

On  page  51,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"157.  Interagency  agreements.". 

On  page  61,  line  13,  strike  "133.".  and  in- 
sert "132."; 

On  page  51.  line  16,  after  "system".  Insert 
the  following:  and  for  projects  to  resurface, 
restore,  rehabilitate,  and  reconstruct  the 
Federal-aid  Interstate  System. 

On  page  51.  line  20,  after  the  quotes,  in- 
sert the  following:  and  (2)  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  project  under  the  Federal-aid  rural  pro- 
gram or  the  Federal-aid  urban  program 
which  the  Secretary  has  approved  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section or  at  the  option  of  the  State  the  Fed- 
eral share  may  be  revised  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  cost,  but  the  Federal  share  payable  for 
any  such  project  which  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves after  enactment  of  such  Act  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
In  this  subsection.". 

On  .page  52,  strike  line  9.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  25  on  page  53,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

OBLIGATION  LIMITATION  AND  ALLOCATION 
FORMTTLA 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  total  of  all  obligations 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  not  exceed  $7,200,000,000.  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  aoply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
gency relief  under  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  projects  covered  under 
section  147  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  Sections  109  and  129 
of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1981,  and  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 


tion 318(a)  of  title  33,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  this  Act.  No  obligation  con- 
straints shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongoing 
emergency  project  carried  out  under  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  section 
147  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1978. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  the  limitation  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  by  allocation  of  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  which  are  apportioned  to  each 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  'highway  safety 
construction  which  are  apportioned  to  all  the 
States  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  During  the  periods  October  1  through 
December  31.  1981.  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b), 
and  the  total  of  all  State  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  States 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c) ,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  hlghvrays 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  to  a  State,  except  in  those 
Instances  in  which  a  State  indicates  Its  in- 
tention to  lapse  sums  apportioned  under 
section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  Utle  23.  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  after  August  1.  1982.  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  if  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  that  fiscal  year 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized 
for  administrative  expenses  and  forest  high- 
ways. 

TRUCK    WEIGHTS 

Sec  134.  Section  127  of  title  23,  umted 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  insert- 
ing a  colon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  each 
State  shall  establish  a  single  axle  load  of  not 
less  then  twenty  thousand  pounds;  a  tan- 
dem axle  load  limit  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
four  thousand  pounds;  and  an  overall  gross 
weight  limit  of  not  less  than  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.". 

NATIONAL   MAXnruM    SPEED   UMIT 

Sec  135.  Section  154(f)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  the  data  submitted  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  show 
that  the  percentage  of  motor  vehicles  ex- 
ceeding fifty -five  miles  per  hour  is  greater 
than  50  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
duce the  State's  apportionment  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  under  each  of  sections 
104(b)(1),  104(b)(2).  and  104(b)(6)  of  this 
title  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  up  to  6  per 
centum  of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  for 
the  following  fiscal  year.". 

MABTLAND  TRANSPORTATION  AXTTHORirT 

Sec.  136.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  its  State  Roads  Commission  of  the 
successors  of  said  Commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridges  across 
streams,  rivers,  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  State",  ap- 
proved April  7,  1938,  and  the  Act  of  June 
16,  1948  (62  Stat.  463.  Public  Law  654.  80th 
Congress),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 17.  1967  (81  Stat.  466.  Public  Law 
144.  90th  Congress),  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through 
the  Maryland  Transportation  Authority  or 


the  successors  of  such  Authority,  Is  author- 
ized, subject  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws, 
(1)  to  continue  to  collect  tolls  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  from  Its  existing 
transportation  facilities  projects,  as  defined 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  (2)  to 
use  the  revenues  from  such  tolls  for  trans- 
portation projects  of  the  type  which  the 
State  or  the  Maryland  Transportation  Au- 
thority is  authorized  to  construct,  operate,  or 
maintain  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  such  laws  exist  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM   ADDITIONS 

Sec.  137.  Section  139  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  those 
portions  of  highway  segments  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  States  which  have  no 
Interstate  System  that  are  logical  compo- 
nents to  a  system  serving  the  State's  prin- 
cipal cities,  national  defense  needs  and  mili- 
tary Installations,  and  traffic  generated  by 
rail,  water,  and  air  transportation  modes. 
The  designated  segments  shall  have  been 
constructed  to  the  geometric  and  construc- 
tion standards  adequate  for  current  and 
probable  future  traffic  demands  and  the  needs 
of  the  locality  of  the  segment.  The  mileage 
of  any  highway  designated  as  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  charged  against  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(e) 
(1)  of  this  title.  The  designation  of  a  high- 
way under  this  subsection  shall  create  no 
Federal  financial  responsibility  with  respect 
to  such  highway,  except  that  the  State  in- 
volved may  use  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
available  to  it  under  sections  104(b)  (1)  and 
104(b)  (5)  (B)  of  this  title,  for  the  resurfac- 
ing, rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  recon- 
struction of  a  highway  designated  as  a  route 
on  the  Interstate  System  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

ALASKA    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  218 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "In  addition  to  such  funds,  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  authorized  to  expend  on  such 
highway  any  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  of  Alaska  under  this 
title  as  its  Federal  share.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  any  obligation 
limitation  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1982  or  for 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  not  apply  to 
projects  authorized  by  the  previous  sen- 
tence.". 

(b)  This  amendment  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

THE   MAINS   TURNPIKE 

Sec.  139.  Section  145  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  146.  (a)  Upon  satisfaction  by  the 
State  of  Maine  or  the  Maine  Turnpike  Au- 
thority of  the  following  conditions,  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Maine  Turnpike  Authority 
shall  be  free  of  all  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or 
other  charges  on  the  Maine  Turnpike  or  for 
the  use  thereof  contained  in  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  or  In  any  regulation  or  agree- 
ment thereunder: 

"(1)  repayment  by  the  State  of  Maine  or 
the  Maine  Tum-lke  Authority  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$8,577,900  which  Is  the  amount  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  received  for  construction 
of  interchanges  or  connections  with  the 
Maine  Turnpike  at  West  Gardiner.  Kennebec 
County,  Maine,  at  York,  York  County,  Maine, 
and  at  Scarborough-South  Portland.  Cum- 
berland County.  Maine.  The  amount  to  be 
repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid  Highway 
(Trust    Fund)'.    Such   repayment    shall    be 


credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  of  the  classes  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Maine.  The  amount  so 
credited  shall  be  In  addition  to  all  other 
funds  then  apportioned  to  such  State  and 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Maine  and  the  Maine 
Turnpike  Authority  are  deemed  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  section  129(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  conditions 
of  subsection  (a)  are  satisfied.". 

On  page  60,  line  9,  strike  "13^.",  and  Insert 
"140."; 

On  page  70,  line  1,  after  "amended",  insert 
"as  follows"; 

On  page  71,  after  line  17.  Insert  the 
following: 

(dd)  Section  117  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid  programs" 
immediately  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
systems". 

(2)  By  deleting  in  subsection  (f)(1)  the 
words  "secondary  system"  where  they  appear 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rural 
program". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal- Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 
1981". 

REVISION  or  AUTHOBIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    THE    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  $3,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983",  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  additional  sum  of  $3,100,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  the  additional  sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  the 
additional  svma  of  $3,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985.  the  addi- 
tional Slim  of  $3,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1987,  the  additional  sum 
of  $3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988,  the  additional  stmi  of 
$3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  19£6,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  Section  103  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  obligation  of  funds  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, except  for  advance  construction  inter- 
state projects  approved  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  shall  be  limited  to  essen- 
tial construction  necessary  to  complete 
routes  and  portions  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Essential  construction  consists  of  (1) 
full  access  control;  (2)  a  pavement  design 
to  accommodate  the  types  and  volumes  of 
traffic  anticipated  for  the  twenty-year  pe- 
riod from  date  of  authorization  of  the  Initial 
basic  construction  contract;  and  (3)  a  design 
of  not  more  than  six  lanes  In  rural  areas  and 
all  urbanized  areas  under  four  hundred 
thousand  population,  and  up  to  eight  lanes 
In  urbanized  areas  of  four  hundred  thousand 
population  or  more  as  shown  in  the  1980 
Federal  census.  The  obligation  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  shall 


be  further  limited  to  the  design  concepts, 
locations,  geometries,  and  other  construc- 
tion features  included  in  the  1981  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate.". 

(c)  Section  104(b)(6)(A)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"Notwlthstsmdlng  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  in  making 
the  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  then  designated  Interstate  System 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1983,  or 
thereafter,  shall  include  only  those  costs 
eligible  for  funds  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  108  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  19f6.  as  amended,  and  as  further 
amended  by  section  lC2(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1981.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  USE  OF  COST  ESTIMATES  FOR 
APP01TI0NMENT    OF    INTERSTATE    FUNDS 

Sec  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  apportion  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1983.  and  September  30.  1981. 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  periods  by  section  108(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  19'6.  as  amended, 
for  expenditures  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  in  table 
of  Committee  Print  of  the  Com- 

mittee on  Public  WorVs  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

HIGHWAY    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Each  of  the  authorizations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  contained  in  section  104  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  is  hereby  repealed. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  following 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
following  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

(1)  For  the  Federal -aid  primary  program, 
$1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  $!. 503,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983.  $1,600,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  and  $1,600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  rural  program, 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  $500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  and  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  program, 
$600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ssp- 
tember  30,  1982,  $700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983.  $700,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(4)  For  forest  highways,  $34,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  $34,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  $34,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

(5)  For  public  lands  highways.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985.  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

(6)  For  bridge  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation under  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  $700,000,000  for  the 
f  seal  year  en-'lne  Se'jtem'oer  31.  1932.  «1.100,- 
000,000  for  the  "fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  September  30,  1984,  $1,300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  $1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1986. 

(7)  For  the  highway  safety  improvement 
program,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  8100,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
(b)(1)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987.  no  State,  Including 
the  State  of  Alaska,  shall  re:eive  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment for  the  Interstate  System  under 
section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code.  Whenever  amounts  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  for  the  Inter- 
state System  in  any  State  exceed  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  completing  that  State's  por- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System,  and  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  of  necessary  resurfacing,  res- 
toration, rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction 
of  the  Interstate  System  within  such  State, 
the  excess  amount  shall  be  eligible  for  ex- 
penditure for  those  purposes  for  which  funds 
apportioned  under  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and 
(6)  of  sjch  section  I04(o)  may  be  expanded. 
(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  144  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(g)  Of  the  amount  authorized  per  fiscal 
year,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  September  30,  1983,  Septem- 
ber 30, 1984,  September  30,  1985.  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  all  but  8200.000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983,  1984,  1985,  and  1986  shall 
be  apportioned  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section:  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  years 
1982,  1!  83,  1984,  1985,  and  1986  of  the  amount 
authorized  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
on  the  date  of  each  such  apportionment  in 
the  sanie  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  sums  apportioned  on  such  date  except 
that  the  obligation  of  such  sums  shall  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  shall 
be  only  for  projects  for  those  highway  bridges 
the  replacement  and  rehabilitation  cost  of 
each  of  which  is  more  than  $10,000,000  and 
for  any  project  for  a  highway  bridge  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  cost  of  which  is  less 
than  $10,O.X),000  if  such  cost  is  at  least 
twice  the  amoimt  apportioned  to  the  State 
in  which  s'.tch  bridge  is  located  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  application  Is  made  for  a  grant  for 
such  bridge.  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  State  In  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  for  projects  to 
replace  or  rehabilitate  bridges  located  on 
public  roads  other  than  those  on  public  roads 
functionally  classified  as  arterlals  or  major 
collectors.  The  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  State  and  local  officials  may,  with  re- 
spect to  a  State,  reduce  the  requirement  for 
expenditure  for  bridges  not  on  public  roads 
functionally  classified  as  arterlals  or  major 
collectors  when  he  determines  that  such 
State  has  Inadequate  needs  to  Justify  such 
expenditure.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  202  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1981,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  September  30. 
1981.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  202  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,300.000  000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and  $900,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  19«2."  and  Insertine  in  lieu  thereof 
ty^e  followln<?:  "snd  $1 .300.ono.0on  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981.". 

(5)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  202  of  the 
Hlehway  Safety  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by 
strlklne  out  "$150  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981.  and  $200,000,000 
for   the   fliscal    year   ending   September   30. 
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1982  '•  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.". 

(c)  The  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  esublished  In  paragraph  (15)  of 
section  104(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  shall  lapse  September  30.  1981. 

(d)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended  by  section  203(a)  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1981,  and 
September  30.  1982."  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  September  30,  1981". 

(e)  Section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section  134 
(c)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978. 
Is  further  amended  by  strllcing  out  "$100- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  Hscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  except  that"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
except  that". 

(f)  Section  141(1)  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1981.  and  September  30, 
1982,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
September  30,  1981,". 

INTEKSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURFACING 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  105.  Section  104(b)  (5)  (B)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  For  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabil- 
itating, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System : 

"60  per  centum  In  the  ratio  that  lane 
miles  on  the  Interstate  routes  designated 
under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of  this  title 
(other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not  subject 
to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  In 
section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978)  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  of 
all  such  lane  miles  In  all  States;  and  40  per 
centum  in  the  ratio  that  vehicle  miles  trav- 
eled on  lanes  on  the  Interstate  routes  desig- 
nated under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of  this 
title  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not 
subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided 
for  in  section  105  of  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978)  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  such  vehicle  miles  in  all  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  no 
State  excluding  any  State  that  has  no  Inter- 
state lane  miles  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment made  by  this  subparagraph  for  any 
fiscal  year.". 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    RESURFACING 
AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  106.  Section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  addition  to  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $175,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980.  and  September  30.  1981,  not 
to  exceed  $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  not  to  exceed 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985.  not  to  exceed 
$1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987.  Such  sums  shall  be  obligated  for 
projects  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabil- 
itating, and  reconstructing  routes  of  the  In- 
terstate System  designated  under  sections 
103  and  139(c)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not 
subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided 
for  in  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978) ,  except  that  where  a  State 
certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  any  part  of 
such  sums  are  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  such 


State  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitat- 
ing, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  Secretary  accepts  such  certifica- 
tion, such  State  may  transfer  sums  appor- 
tioned to  it  under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  to 
its  apportionment  under  section  104(b)(1) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code.  Such  sums 
may  also  be  obligated  for  projects  for  resur- 
facing, restoring,  rehabilitating  and  recon- 
structing a  toll  road  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  if 
an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  has  been  reached  with 
the  State  highway  department  and  any  pub- 
lic authority  with  jurisdiction  over  such 
toll  road  prior  to  the  approval  of  such 
project  that  the  toll  road  will  become  free 
to  the  public  upon  the  collection  of  tolls 
sufficient  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  toll 
road  or  any  bonds  outstanding  at  the  time 
constituting  a  valid  lien  against  it,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  debt 
service  during  the  period  of  toll  collections. 
The  agreement  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring 
that  if.  for  any  reason,  a  toll  road  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  section  does 
not  become  free  to  the  public  upon  collec- 
tion of  sufiBclent  tolls,  as  specified  In  the 
preceding  sentence.  Federal  funds  used  for 
projects  on  such  toll  road  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.". 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM   RESITRFACING 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  119(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  rehabilitating"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rehabil- 
itating, and  reconstructing"  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "those  lanes  In  use  for  more 
than  five  years  on  the  Interstate  System" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"routes  of  the  Interstate  System  designated 
under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of  this  tlUe.". 

(b)  Section  119  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Reconstructing  as  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  Include,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  the  addition  of  travel  lanes 
and  the  reconstruction  of  interchanges  and 
overcrossings  along  existing  completed  Inter- 
state routes.  Including  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-way  where  necessary.". 

KOLD  HARMLESS — INTERSTATE  REStmFACING 

Sec.  108.  The  amount  a  State,  excluding 
any  State  that  has  no  interstate  mileage,  re- 
ceives by  apportionment  on  October  1,  1981, 
under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  sufficient  to  as- 
sure that  its  total  apportionments  under 
section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  not  less  than  that  which  would 
have  been  made  on  October  1,  1981,  to  such 
State  under  section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  prior  to  t>>c  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

INTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTION  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  substitute  highway  projects  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  $250,000,000 
for  the  flocal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(b)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  tttle  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
eighth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated for  liauldation  of  the  obligations 
incurred  under  this  paragraph  for  substitute 
transit  projects  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary.". 


(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103 
(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "which  is  within  an 
urbanized  area  or  which  passes  through  and 
connects  urbanized  areas  within  a  State 
and". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103 
(e)  (4)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  "which  will  serve  the 
urbanized  area  and  the  connecting  nonur- 
banlzed  area  corridor  from  which  the  Inter- 
state route  or  portion  thereof  was  with- 
drawn, which  are  selected  by  the  responsi- 
ble local  officials  of  the  urbanized  area  or 
area  to  be  served,  and  which  are  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the 
withdrawn  route  was  located,"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof,  "which  will  serve  the  area 
or  areas  from  which  the  interstate  route  or 
portion  thereof  was  withdrawn,  which  are 
selected  by  the  responsible  local  officials  of 
the  urbanized  area  or  areas  to  be  served  If 
the  withdrawn  Interstate  route  or  portion 
thereof  was  within  an  urbanized  area  or 
passed  through  and  connected  urbanized 
areas,  which  are  selected  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States  in  which  the  withdrawn  route 
was  located  If  the  withdrawn  route  was  not 
within  an  urbanized  area  or  did  not  pass 
through  and  connect  urbanized  areas,  and 
which  are  submitted  by  the  Governors  of  the 
States  in  which  the  withdrawn  route  was 
located,". 

(d)  SecUon  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
aftei  the  words  "approved  by  Congress,"  the 
words  "or  as  Included  In  the  approved  1983 
interstate  cost  estimate,  whichever  Is 
earlier,". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1976  or  the  date  of  approved  of  each  sub- 
stitute project  under  this  paragraph,  which- 
ever is  later"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  date  of  the  withdrawal  or  September  30, 
1983,  for  substitute  projects  approved  after 
September  30,  1983,". 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence  after  "the  basis 
of  the  latest  cost  esrlmate,"  add  "or  that  Is 
the  basis  of  the  approved  1983  Interstate  cost 
estimate,  whichever  is  earlier," 

(e)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following:  "Any 
route  or  segment  thereof  added  to  the  Inter- 
state System  after  March  7,  1978,  pursuant 
to  specific  legislation  will  not  be  eligible  for 
withdrawal  and  substitution  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

(f )  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(d)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "traffic  control 
slgnalizatlon,"  the  following:  "Including 
traffi3  control  slgnalizatlon  projects  under 
section  103(e)  (4)  of  this  title,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  fifth  sentence  of 
section  103(e)  (4),". 

PRIMARY     PROGRAM 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1)  of  section  104  of  title  23,  United 
Stater.  Code,  Is  amendel  by  striking  out  "and 
priority  primary  routes". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  se:tion  104  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1981  and  September  30,  19f>2,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
September  30,  1981,". 

(c)  Section  147  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  Is  repealed. 

(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
is  amended  by  deleting 

"147.  Priority  Primary  Routes." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"147.  Repealed.". 

FEDERAL-AID    URBAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  111.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
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tlon  (d)   and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  approve  Federal- 
aid  urban  programs  in  urban  areas  which 
programs  shall  be  selected  by  the  appropriate 
local  officials  so  as  to  serve  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  community,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State  highway  department, 
as  provided  in  section  105  of  this  title.  The 
programs  shall  facilitate  transportation  in 
the  urban  area  and  include  proje:ts  to:  re- 
duce congestion  and  improve  the  flow  of 
traffic  on  arterial  and  collector  routes,  aid 
integration  of  different  transportation  modes 
to  and  from  airports  and  other, terminals  and 
business  districts,  support  clean  air  and 
energy  conservation  objectives,  make  high- 
way capital  Improvements,  improve  highway 
safety,  eliminate  safety  hazards  and  roadside 
obstacles,  implement  transportation  systems 
management  activities  and  serve  other  na- 
tional goals  and  objectives.  All  public  roads 
In  urban  areas  are  eligible  except  those  on 
the  primary  system  and  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  applicable  provisions  of  chapters  1 
and  3  of  this  title,  including  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  apply 
to  urban  programs,  except  those  provisions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  waive  the  applicability  of  the  plan- 
ning requirements  of  section  134  of  this 
title.". 

FEDERAL-AID   RURAL   PROGRAM 

Sec.  112.  Section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Federal -aid  rural  program  shall 
be  selected  by  the  State  highway  agencies 
and  the  approoriate  local  road  officials  In  co- 
operation with  each  other,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section  and  section  105  of 
this  title.  In  making  such  selections,  the 
needs  of  agriculture  roads,  rural  mall  routes, 
public  school  bus  routes,  local  rural  roads, 
airport  and  water  port  access  roads,  and 
goods  movement  shall  be  considered.  All 
public  roads,  except  those  on  the  primary 
system,  the  Interstate  System,  and  those  In 
urban  areas  are  eligible.  Projects  to  impro-'e 
highway  safety  and  nonurbanlzed  public 
transportation  projects,  including  facilities 
and  technical  assistance,  are  also  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  section.  The  applicable 
provisions  of  chapters  1  and  3  of  this  title, 
Including  provisions  applicable  to  Federal- 
aid  systems,  shall  apply  to  rural  programs, 
except  those  provisions  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  Inconsistent  with  this  sub- 
section.". 

TRANSFERABILITY 

Sec.  113.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"60"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  at  each  such  place  "100". 

HIGHWAY   SAFETY   IMPROVEB4ENT   PROGRAM 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  151  of  title  23,  United 
States  Ckxie,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§151.  Highway  safety  improvement  program 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  high- 
way safety  Improvement  program  for  proj- 
ects on  any  public  road  or  street  in  rural  or 
urban  areas.  Assistance  shall  be  available 
under  this  program  for  highway  safety  Im- 
provement projects,  as  defined  In  subsection 
(a)  of  section  101  of  this  title;  for  railway- 
highway  crossing  projects  as  provided  for  in 
section  130  of  this  title;  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  highway-related  Safety  requirements 
and  guidelines  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  402  of  this  title;  aiid  for  the  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the 
highway  safety  improvement  program  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  develop  and  Imple- 
ment on  a  continuing  basis  a  highway  safety 
improvemenit  program  including  procedures 


for  the  planning,  implementation,  and  eval- 
uation of  highway  safety  Improvement  proj- 
ects on  all  hlghwajrs,  with  the  specific  objec- 
tive if  reducing  the  number  and  severity  of 
highway  traffic  accidents.  Each  State  shall 
have  a  process  for  collecting,  maintaining, 
and  analyzing  accident,  traffic,  and  highway 
data;  for  conducting  engineering  studies  of 
hazardous  locations,  sections  and  elements, 
for  assigning  priorities  to  the  various  types 
of  hazards  Identified;  for  implementing  safe- 
ty improvement  projects  in  accordance  with 
the  priorities  developed;  and  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  benefits  obtained. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  each  State  shall  expend  35  per 
centum  of  the  sums  apportioned  for  projects 
under  section  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1973  unless  the  State  requests  the  Secre- 
tary to  waive  this  minimum  and  the  Secre- 
tary finds  other  safety  projects  are  of  a  higher 
priority. 

"(d)(1)  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  avaUable  for  expenditure  for 
projects  on  any  public  road  (other  than  the 
Interstate  System). 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof  except  that 
the  Federal  share  of  safety  improvements 
projects  for  the  elimination  of  hazards  of 
rail-highway  crossings  shall  not  exceed  that 
as  provided  in  section  120(d)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  established  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  section  for  carrying  out  section  402  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  as  provided 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  section  and  shall 
lapse  not  later  than  September  30,  1984. 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  as  follows:  60  per  centum  in 
the  ratio  which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  States, 
and  40  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which  the 
public  road  mileage  in  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  public  road  mileage  in  all  States. 
The  annual  apportionment  for  each  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  apportionment.  Such  sums 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  section  104(b) 
(1),  except  that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  waive  such  provisions  of  this  title  that  he 
deems  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  In  any  State  wherein  the  State  Is 
without  legal  authority  to  construct  or  main- 
tain a  project  under  this  section,  such  State 
shall  enter  Into  a  formal  agreement  for  such 
construction  or  maintenance  with  the  appro- 
priate local  officials  of  the  county  or  mtinlcl- 
pauty  In  which  such  project  Is  located. 

"(g)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  of  funds 
authorized  for  carrying  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  who  shall  exercise  the  responsibili- 
ties assigned  to  State  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  in  carrying  out  this  section 
on  Indian  reservations.  Such  funds  shall  be 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  for  the  necessary  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  provisions  of  this  section 

"(h)  Each  State  shall  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transporation  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 30  of  each  year,  on  the  progress  being 
made  to  Implement  the  highway  safety  im- 
provement program  and  the  effectiveness  cf 
safety  Improvements  In  reducing  the  num- 
ber and  severity  of  accidents.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year  on  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
States  in  implementing  the  highway  safety 
improvement  program.". 

(b)  Section  152  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 


(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
"151.  Pavement  marking  demonstration  pro- 
gram.", and 

United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"152.  Hazard  elimination  program.", 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"151.    Highway    safety    improvement    pro- 
gram.", and 
"152.  Repealed". 

(d)  Section  203(e)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-87),  as  amended 
by  the  Congressional  Reports  Elimination 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-470).  is  repealed. 

HIGHWAY    BRIDGE    REPLACEMENT  AND    REHABILI- 
TATION    PROGRAM    APPORTIONED    FUNDS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  apoortioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  on  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  whItJh  authorised  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  All  deficient  bridges  will  be 
divided  Into  four  categories:  (i)  Federal- 
aid  system  bridges,  and  bridges  on  public 
roads  functionally  classified  as  major  col- 
lectors, eligible  for  replacement,  (2)  Federal- 
aid  system  bridges  and  bridges  on  public 
roads  functionally  classified  as  major  col- 
lectors, eligible  for  rehabUltatlon,  (3)  off- 
system  bridges  eligible  for  replacement,  and 
(4)  off-system  bridges  eligible  for  rehabili- 
tation. The  square  footage  of  deficient  Fed- 
eral-aid system  bridges,  or  bridges  on  public 
roads  functionally  classified  as  major  coUec- 
tors.  both  those  eligible  for  replacement  and 
those  eligible  for  rehabilitation.  shaU  be 
multiplied  by  a  factor  of  two.  The  square 
footage  of  de'clent  bridges  in  each  category 
shall  be  multiplied  by  the  average  national 
unit  cost,  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  and  the  total  cost 
of  each  State  divided  by  the  total  cost  of 
the  Nation's  deficient  bridges  shall  yield  the 
apportionment  factors.  No  State  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  9  per  centum  or  less  than 
025  per  centum  of  the  total  apportionment 
for  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  these  determinations  based  upon  the 
latest  available  data,  which  shall  be  updated 
annually.  Funds  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  which  are  apportioned  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
for  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  authorized.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  Federal  regulation,  any  nt  ;v  bridge 
which  is  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 144  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  in 
tandem  with  any  existing  major  structure 
built  after  June  28.  19(i9.  with  no  more  than 
2.7  miles  of  highway  between  them  need 
not  carry  a  roadway  width  in  excess  of  69 
feet. 

FEDESAL    LANDS     HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  116.  Section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection: 

"(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral roads  which  are  public  roads  receive 
the  same  uniform  policies  as  roads  which 
are  on  the  Federal-aid  systems  or  under 
the  Federal-aid  programs.  The  Congress 
therefore  finds  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  objective  there  shall  be  a  coordinated 
Federal  lands  highway  program  which  shall 
consist  of  the  forest  highways,  park  roads, 
parkways.  Indian  reservation  roads,  and  pub- 
lic lands  highways.  Appropriations  for  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  such  Fed- 
eral roads  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  conformity  with  regulations  Jointly 
approved  by  him  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  land  managing  agen- 
cies." 

CARPOOL   AND   VANPOOL   PROJECTS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  120(d)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  words  "may  amount  to  100  per 
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centiim"  the  words  "or  commuter  carpoollng 
or  vanpooUng". 

(b)  Section  142  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  as  foUov;s: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  delete  in  the 
first  sentence  the  words  "bus  lanes"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "high 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes"  and  by  deleting 
the  words  "bus  and  other"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle  and". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  delete  the  word 
"bus"  and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  "high  oc- 
cupancy vehicle". 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  delete  the  words 
"public  mass  transportation  systems"  and 
la  lieu  thereof  insert  "high  occupancy 
vehicles". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  expend  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  out  of  the  admin- 
istrative funds  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  section  104.  title  23.  United  States  Code 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d).  section  126  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978. 

(d)  Section  146  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  existing 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  by 
injerting  the  following  new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  from  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of 
this  title,  projects  for  designating  existing 
facilities,  or  for  acquisition  of  rights  of  way 
or  construction  of  new  facilities,  for  use 
as  preferential  parking  for  carpools.  pro- 
vided that  such  facilities  (1)  are  located 
outside  of  a  central  business  district  and 
within  an  Interstate  highway  corridor,  and 
(2)  have  as  their  primary  purpose  the  re- 
duction of  vehicular  traffic  on  the  Interstate 
highway. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection,  or  In  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section, or  in  any  agreement  required  by 
thl3  subsection,  shall  prohibit  ( 1 )  any  State, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  from  contracting  with 
any  person  to  operate  any  parking  facility 
designated  or  constructed  under  this  sub- 
section, or  (2)  any  such  person  from  so 
operating  such  facility.  Any  fees  charged 
for  the  use  of  any  such  facility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quiired  for  operation  and  maintenance,  in- 
cluding compensation  to  any  person  for 
operating  the  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  terms  "facilities"  and  "parking  facilities" 
are  synonymous  and  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  given  "parking  facilities"  in  section 
137  of  this  title.". 

EMESCENCT  RELIEF 

Sec.  118.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  125  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "An  emergency  fund  Is  au- 
thorized for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  120  of  this  title,  for  the  repair  or  re- 
construction of  highways,  roads,  and  trails 
which  the  Secretary  shall  find  have  suffered 
serious  damage  as  the  result  of  (1)  natural 
disaster  over  a  wlie  area  such  as  by  floods, 
hurricanes,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes,  severe 
storms,  or  landslides,  or  (2)  catastrophic 
failures  from  any  external  cavse.  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  no  event  shall  funds 
be  used  pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  re- 
pair or  reconstruction  of  bridges  which  have 
been  permanently  closed  to  all  vehicular 
traffic  by  the  State  because  of  imminent 
danger  of  collapse  due  to  structural  defici- 
encies or  physical  deterioration.". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  further  amended 


by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence,  as  that 
sentence  read  prior  to  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  after  the 
word  "appropriated"  the  words  "from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund"  by  striking  the  colon 
in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period  by  deleting  "(1)"  after  the 
colon  In  the  second  sentence:  by  Inserting  a 
period  after  the  words  "in  such  years"  and 
by  striking  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
following  "in  such  years". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  all  expenditures  made  under  section 
125  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978,  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing In  the  second  sentence  after  the  words 
"after  September  30.  1976."  the  words  "and 
not  more  than  tlSO.000.000  is  authorized  to 
be  expended  In  any  one  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing after  September  30,  1989.". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence. Inserting  a  colon  In  Ueu  thereof,  and 
by  adding  the  following:  "Provided.  That  ob- 
ligations for  projects  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding tho->e  on  highways,  roads,  and  trails 
mentioned  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
resulting  from  a  single  natural  disaster  or  a 
single  catastrophic  failure  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000  In  any  State.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  natural 
disasters  or  catastrophic  failures  which  the 
Secretary  finds  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
subsequent  to  the  data  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

(f)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  120  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  made  available  under 
section  125  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof:  Provided. 
That  the  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  of  forest 
highways,  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  parkways,  pub- 
lic lands  highways,  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads  may  amount  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  thereof.  The  total  cost  of  a  project 
may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  a  comparable  facility.  As  used 
in  this  section  with  respect  to  bridges  and 
In  section  144  of  this  title,  "a  comparable 
facility"  shall  mean  a  facility  which  meets 
the  current  geometric  and  construction 
standards  required  for  the  types  and  volume 
of  traffic  which  such  facility  will  carry  over 
Its  design  life.". 

(g)  All  obligations  for  projects  resulting 
from  a  natural  disaster  or  catastrophic  fail- 
ure which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  eligible 
for  emergency  relief  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  share  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  120  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  section. 

(h)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems,  Including  the  Interstate  System" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"the  Interstate  System,  the  Primary  System, 
and  on  any  routes  functionally  classified 
as  arterlals  or  major  collectors,"  In  the  two 
places   the  stricken   words  appear. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "on  any  of  the  Federal -aid 
highway  systems"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "routes  functionally  clas- 
sified as  arterlals  or  major  collectors". 
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Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  155  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(e)  Sums  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  104(b)  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  projects  under  this 
section.". 

(b)  Sums  authorized  under  section  155  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  section  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  authorized  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(c)  Section  104(a)  (18)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  deleting  "September  30,  1981. 
and  September  30,  1982"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  September  30,  1981". 

TERarroRiAL  highway  program 
Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  215  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  unobligated  balance  of  sums 
appropriated  prior  to  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 215  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  under  the 
conditions  applicable  prior  to  such  en- 
actment. 

(2)  The  unappropriated  balance  of  sums 
authorized  prior  to  enactment  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  carrying  out  section 
215  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  re- 
scinded. 

(c)  Section  120(1)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  401  of  title  23,  United  Stetes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(e)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  402(c)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  annual  apportionment 
to  each  State  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportionment.". 

(f)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting: 
"215.  Territories  highway  development  pro- 
gram." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 
"215.  Repealed.". 

BICVCLE     TRANSPORTATION     PROGRAM 

Sec.  121.  Section  217  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a) ,  the  words  "and  the  multiple 
use  of  highway  rights-of-way"  and  "on  or  in 
coajunctlon  with  highway  rights-of-way"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  alter  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "Federal-aid 
highway  projects  may  include  nonconstruc- 
tion  programs  or  projects  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  enhance  the  safety  and 
use  of  bicycles."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "that  provided  In  section  120  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "100  per 
centum":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e) . 

HIGHLAND    SCENIC    HIGHWAY 

Sec.  122.  Section  161(f)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section 
21  of  Public  Law  96-106,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  as  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  all  associated  lands  and  rights-of-way 
shall  be  managed  as  part  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  National  Forest  for  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  Vehicle  use  shall  be  con- 
fined to  passenger  cars,  recreational  vehicles 
and  limited  truck  traffic  to  the  extent  such 
use  is  compatible  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  highway  was  constructed.  Commercial 
use  by  trucks  may  be  limited  and  controlled 
by  i>ermlt.". 

ALLOCATION  OF  TTRBAN  FUNDS 

SEC.  123.  Section  150  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lovrlng  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "Funds 
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allocated  to  an  urbanized  area  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  and  upon  approval  of 
the  appropriate  local  officials  of  the  area  aniX 
the  Secretary,  be  transferred  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  another  such  area  In  the  State  or  to 
the  State  for  use  In  any  urban  area.". 

CERTIFICATION  DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  124.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  directed  to  conduct  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram In  not  more  than  four  States  of  geo- 
graphic and  population  diversity  to  study 
the  Impacts  of  expanding  the  availability  of 
the  procedures  under  the  Certification  Ac- 
ceptance and  Secondary  R03d  Plan  programs 
to  other  Federal -aid  systems  or  programs  as 
now  provided  by  section  117  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  The  demonstration  pro- 
gram should  study  the  impacts  of  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  any  Federal  law 
relative  to  a  Federal-aid  highway  project 
provided  certification  Is  made  by  the  States 
pursuant  to  section  117  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  other  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

defense  access  road 

Sec.  125.  Section  210(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "Not  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  the  Act  approved  (October  16.  1951  (65 
Stat.  422)",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"FMnds  appropriated  for  defense  maneuvers 
and  exercises". 

maintenance 

Sbc.  126.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  116 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  116  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "constructed  on  the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system  or  within  a  municipality.". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  116  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If.  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  such 
project  has  not  been  put  in  proper  condition 
of  maintenance,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
approval  of  further  projects  of  all  types  in 
the  State  highway  district,  municipality, 
county,  other  political  or  administrative  sub- 
dlvlslou  of  the  State,  or  the  entire  State.  In 
which  such  project  shall  be  located,  as  he 
deems  most  appropriate  until  such  project 
shall  have  been  put  In  proper  condition  of 
maintenance.". 

(d)  Section  109  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (m) 
and  by  reletterlng  subsection  (n)  as  (m). 

(e)  Section  116  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (f )  as 
follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  guidelines 
describing  the  criteria  applicable  to  the  In- 
terstate System  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
condition  of  these  routes  Is  maintained  at 
the  level  required  by  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed.  The  initial  guidelines 
shall  be  issued  no  later  than  July  1.  1982.". 

(f)  Section  119  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b). 

(g)  Section  116  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  subsection  (g) 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  Issuance  of  initial  guidelines  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  each  State  shall 
have  a  program  for  the  Interstate  System  in 
accordance  with  such  guidelines.  Each  State 
shall  certify  on  January  1  of  each  year  that 
It  has  such  a  program  and  the  Interstate 
System  Is  maintained  In  accordance  with  the 
program.  If  a  State  falls  to  certify  as  required 
or  If  the  Secretary  determines  a  State  Is  not 
adequately  maintaining  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem m  accordance  with  such  program,  the 
next  apportionment  of  funds  to  such  State 
for  the  Interstate  System  shall  be  reduced  by 
amounts  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 


tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of  this 
title.  If,  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
apportionment  for  a  State  Is  reduced  under 
this  Rtibsectlon,  the  Secretary  d»^termlnps 
that  such  State  is  maintaining  the  Interstate 
System  In  accordance  with  the  guidelines  the 
apportionment  of  such  State  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduction. 
If  the  Secretary  does  not  make  such  a  deter- 
mination within  such  one  year  period,  the 
amount  withheld  shall  be  reapportioned  to 
all  other  eligible  States.". 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  construction  of  any  highways  or 
portions  of  highways  located  on  a  Federal-aid 
system  or  under  a  Federal-aid  program  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  respective  State  high- 
way departments  or  under  their  direct  super- 
vision. The  construction  work  and  labor  in 
each  State  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  that  State  and  applicable  Federal 
laws.  Except  as  provided  In  section  117  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures 
for  the  Inspection  and  approval  of  such  con- 
struction. Construction  may  begin  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  118  of  this  title.  The  State 
highway  department  shall  not  erect  any  in- 
formational signs  other  than  official  traffic 
control  devices  conforming  with  standards 
developed  by  the  Secretary  on  any  project 
where  actual  construction  is  in  progress  and 
visible  to  highway  users.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  121  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "following  inspections". 

research  and  PLANNING 

Sec  128.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  307. 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  sums  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
bined and  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  single  fund  Arhlch  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  for  the  same  period  as  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104(b)(1)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  120  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  subsection  ( 1 ) 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  financed  under  section  307(ci 
of  this  title  shall  be  85  per  centum,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  any  State  containing  non- 
taxable Indian  lands,  individual  and  tribal, 
and  public  domain  lands  (both  reserved  and 
unreserved)  exclusive  of  national  fore<;ts  and 
national  parks  and  monuments,  exceeding  5 
per  centt'm  of  the  total  area  of  all  lane's 
therein,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  Increased 
by  a  percentage  of  the  remaining  cost  equal 
to  the  percentage  that  the  area  of  all  such 
lands  in  such  State  is  of  Its  total  area,  except 
that  such  Federal  share  payable  on  any  proj- 
ect in  any  State  shall  not  exceed  95  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  cost  of  any  such  project.". 

bridge    RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  129.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  approve  any  proiect  for  the  re- 
construction, resurfacing,  restoration,  or  re- 
habilitation of  any  brld~e  on  the  Interstate 
System  which  is  both  owned  by  the  United 
States  Oori-ernment  and  located  In  two  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  both 
such  States  and  the  District  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  a^p^oval  appropriate  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  any  such 
project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prior  to  aorroval  of  such  proect  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  such  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict for  future  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pror'Tlated  $"0,000,000  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  to  be  available  until  expended. 


to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  sums  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  siich  funds  were  apportioned 
for  the  Interstate  System  under  chapter  1 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  pro,,ect  cost  shall  be  100  per 
centum. 

(d)  In  making  any  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
which  estimate  Is  required  by  section   104 

(b)  (5)  (A)  of  title  23.  United  Slates  Code,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  not  Include  any 
costs  for  any  bridge  eligible  for  approval  un- 
der subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
duce apportionments  made  under  section 
104(b)(5)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  such  States  or  District  by  an  amount,  if 
any.  equal  to  amounts  apportioned  under 
such  section  to  any  such  State  or  District 
with  respect  to  any  such  bridge  for  any  fis- 
cal year  ending  before  October  1.  1981.  The 
reduction.  If  any.  made  by  the  rrecedlng 
sentence  for  each  State  or  the  District  shall 
be  made  out  of  apportionments  under  such 
section  to  such  State  or  the  District,  be- 
ginning with  the  aoportlonment  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1983.  and  shall 
be  made,  in  equal  shares,  over  the  number 
of  fiscal  years  in  which  apportionments  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  sentence  were  made. 

NONDISCRIMUfATIOIC 

Sec.  130.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  140  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "or  national  origin"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "national  origin  or 
sex". 

(b)  Section  140  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  new  subsection 

(c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. State  agency,  authority,  associa- 
tion Institution,  corporation  (profit  or  non- 
profit), or  any  other  organization  or  person. 
Is  authorized  to  develop,  conduct,  and  ad- 
minister training  programs  and  assistance 
programs  In  connection  with  any  program 
under  this  title  In  order  that  minority  busi- 
nesses may  achieve  proficiency  to  compete, 
on  an  equal  basis,  for  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts. Whenever  apportionments  are 
made  under  subsection  104(b)  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  deduct  such  sums  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $10,000.- 
om  psr  fls-al  veir.  for  the  administration  of 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  section 
37r><)  of  the  Pevlsed  Statu»^e.  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5) .  shall  not  be  applicable  to  contracts 
and  agreements  made  under  the  authority 
herein  granted  to  the  Secretary  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  41  U.S.C.  252(e).". 

(c)  The  title  of  section  140  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read : 

"{  140.  Nondiscrimination" 

and  th"  analysis  of  chapter   1   of  title  23. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 

out 

"140.  Equal  employment  opportunity." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"140.  Nondiscrimination.". 

intekagenct  agreements 

Sec.  131.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 156  the  following  new  section: 
"i  157.  Interagency  agreements 

"Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Defense,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  to  minimize. 
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to  the  greatest  extent  poesible,  dupUcaUon, 
paperwork,  and  delays  In  the  development 
and  approval  of  projects  under  this  title 
and  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  Federal  highway  programs.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  such 
agreements  shall  provide  that  actions  on 
applications  or  requests  for  permits,  licenses, 
findings,  and  other  approvals  and  deter- 
minations required  for  such  projects  will 
be  fully  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  the  review  process  es- 
tablished under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  as  amended,  and,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  that  a  decision 
with  respect  to  each  such  application  or  re- 
quest will  be  made  contemporaneously  with 
approval  of  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment, finding  of  no  significant  Impact,  or 
categorical  exclusion  required  for  such  proj- 
ect, but  In  no  event  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  such  environ- 
mental review  document.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"157.  Interagency  agreementa.". 

FEOEXAt.  SHABE — ^PZDEKAI,-An>  RTTRAI,  AND  TTKBAN 
PROCBAKS 

Sec.  132.  Section  120(a)  of  title  23,  TTHited 
States  Code,  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  adding  after 
"75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction" 
whenever  It  occurs  the  follovirlng:  "for  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and 
for  projects  to  resurface,  restore,  rehabili- 
tate, and  reconstruct  the  Federal -aid  Inter- 
state System  and  60  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  construction  for  projects  imder  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  rural  program  and  the  Federal-aid 
urban  program."  and  (2)  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
project  under  the  Federal-aid  rural  program 
or  the  Federal-aid  urban  program  which 
the  Secretary  has  approved  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  FVderal-Ald  Hlghwav  Imoro'-e- 
ment  Act  of  1981  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this  subsection 
or  at  the  option  of  the  State  the  Federal 
share  may  be  revised  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  cost,  but  the  Federal  share  payable 
for  any  such  project  which  the  Secretary 
approves  after  enactment  of  such  Act  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  this  subsection.". 

OmGATION  LIMriATION  AND 
ALLOCATION  FOSITULA 

Sec.  133.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  total  of  all  obll<»atlons 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safe- 
ty construction  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  not  exceed  $7,200,000,000.  This  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  obligations  for  emer- 
gency rell'f  under  section  125  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  projects  covered  un- 
der section  147  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978.  Sections  109  and  129 
of  tbe  Federal-Aid  Hlehwav  improvement 
Act  of  1981.  and  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section 218(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  this  Act.  No  obligation  con- 
straints shall  be  placed  upon  any  ongoing 
emergency  project  carried  out  under  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  sec- 
tion 147  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  the  limitation  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  by  allocation  in  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  which  are  apportioned  to  each 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway  safety 
construction  which  are  apportioned  to  all 
the  States  for  such  fl«cal  year. 


(c)  During  the  periods  October  1  through 
December  31,  1981,  no  State  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  under  subsection  (b) , 
and  the  total  of  all  State  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  States 
under  such  subsection. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (b)  and 
(c) ,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  to  a  State,  except  in  those 
Instances  in  which  a  State  indicates  its  in- 
tention to  lapse  sums  apportioned  under 
section  104(b)  (5)  (A)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  after  August  1,  1982,  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (b)  If  a  State  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributed  during  that  fiscal  year 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
States  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  forest  highways. 

TRUCK    WEIGHTS 

Sec.  134.  Section  127  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence,  insert- 
ing a  colon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  each 
State  shall  establish  a  single  axle  load  of 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds;  a 
tandem  axle  load  limit  of  not  less  than 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds;  and  an  overall 
gross  weight  limit  of  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds.". 

NATIONAL    MAXIMUM    SPEED    MMIT 

Sec.  135.  Section  154(f)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  If  the  data  submitted  by  a  State  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  show 
that  the  percentage  of  motor  vehicles  exceed- 
ing fifty-five  miles  per  hour  is  greater  than 
to  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
the  State's  apportionment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  under  each  of  sections  104 
(b)(1),  104(b)(2),  and  104(b)(6)  of  this 
title  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  up  to  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  for 
the  following  fiscal  year.". 

MARYLAND    TRANSPORTATION    AtTTHORITY 

Sec.  136.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  Its  State  Roads  Commission  or  the 
successors  of  said  Commission,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridges  across 
streams,  rivers,  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  wholly  or  partly  within  the  State",  ap- 
proved April  7.  1038.  and  the  Act  of  June  16. 
1948  (62  Stat.  463,  Public  Law  654.  80th  Con- 
gress), as  amended  by  the  Act  of  November 
17.  1967  (81  Stat.  466.  Public  Law  144,  90th 
Congress) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through 
the  Maryland  Transportation  Authority  or 
the  successors  of  such  Authority,  Is  author- 
ized, sub'ect  to  all  applicable  Federal  laws. 
( 1 )  to  continue  to  collect  tolls  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  from  its  existing 
transportation  facilities  protects,  as  defined 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  (2)  to 
use  the  revenues  from  such  tolls  for  trans- 
portation projects  of  the  type  which  the 
State  or  the  Maryland  Transportation 
Authority  Is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
or  maintain  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  as  such  laws  exist  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    ADDITIONS 

Sec.  137.  Section  139  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  those 


portions  of  highway  segments  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  in  States  which  have 
no  Interstate  System  that  are  logical  com- 
ponents to  a  system  serving  the  State's  prin- 
cipal cities,  national  defense  needs  and  mili- 
tary installations,  and  traffic  generated  by 
rail,  water,  and  air  transportation  modes. 
Tho  designated  segments  shall  have  been 
constructed  to  the  geometric  and  construc- 
tion standards  adequate  for  current  and 
probable  future  traffic  demands  and  the 
needs  of  the  locality  of  the  segment.  The 
mileage  of  any  highway  designated  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  charged  against  the  limita- 
tion establls^ied  by  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(e)  (1)  of  this  title.  The  designation 
of  a  highway  under  this  subsection  shall 
create  no  Federal  financial  responsibility 
with  respect  to  such  highway,  except  that 
the  State  involved  may  use  Federal -aid  high- 
way fimds  available  to  It  under  sections  104 
(b)(1)  and  104(b)(5)(B)  of  this  title,  for 
the  resurfacing,  rehabilitation,  restoration, 
and  reconstruction  of  a  highway  designated 
as  a  route  on  the  Interstate  System  under 
this  subsection.". 

ALASKA  HIGHWAY 

Sec.  138.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  218 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  addition  to  such  funds,  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  authorized  to  expend  on  such 
highway  any  Federal-aid  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  of  Alaska  under  this 
title  as  its  Federal  share.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law  any  obligation 
limitation  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1982  or  for 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  not  apply  to 
projects  authorized  by  the  previous  sen- 
tence.". 

(b)  This  amendment  shall  be  effective 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

THE  MAINE  TURNPIKE 

Sec.  139.  Section  145  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  145.  (a)  Upon  satisfaction  by  the 
State  of  Maine  or  the  Maine  Turnpike  Au- 
thority of  the  following  conditions,  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Maine  Turnpike  Authority 
shall  be  free  of  all  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  Imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or 
other  charges  on  the  Maine  Turnpike  or  for 
the  use  thereof  contained  in  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  or  in  any  regulation  or  agree- 
ment thereunder: 

"(1)  repayment  by  the  State  of  Maine  or 
the  Maine  Turnpike  Authority  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of 
$8,577,900  which  is  the  amount  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  received  for  construction  of 
Interchanges  or  connections  with  the  Maine 
Turnpike  at  West  Gardiner,  Kennebec  Coun- 
ty. Maine,  at  York,  York  County,  Maine,  and 
at  Scarborough-South  Portland,  Cumberland 
County,  Maine.  The  amount  to  be  repaid  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  'Pederal-Ald  Highway  (Trust  Fund) '. 
Such  repayment  shall  be  credited  to  the  un- 
programed  balance  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  of  the  classes  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  and  In  cooperation  wlt)h  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  amount  so  credited  shall 
be  In  addition  to  all  other  funds  then  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  and  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Maine  and  the  Maine 
Turnpike  Authority  are  deemed  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  section  129(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code:  Provided.  That  the  conditions 
of  subsection  (a)  are  satisfied.". 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  140.  (a)  Section  101(a)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  tenth  sentence,  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  under  one  of  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams" immediately  after  the  words  "Federal- 
aid  systems"; 
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(2)  In  the  nineteenth  sentence,  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
words  "or  under  the  Federal-aid  programs."; 

(3)  In  the  thirtieth  sentence,  by  deleting 
the  words  "secondary  system"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rural  program", 
and  by  deleting  the  word  "system"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "program"; 

(4)  In  the  thirty-first  senteace,  by  deleting 
the  word  "system"  each  time  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "program"; 
and 

(5)  by  adding  after  the  twenty-eighth  sen- 
tence the  following  sentence:  "The  term 
•Federal-Aid  program'  means  any  one  of 
the  Federal-Aid  highway  programs  described 
in  section  103  of  this  title .". 

(b)(1)  Section  103  is  amended  by  adding 
to  the  title  the  words  "and  programs"  after 
the  words  "Federal-Aid  systems"; 

(2)  Section  103(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
Federal-Aid  systems,  which  consist  of  the 
primary  system  and  the  Interstate  System, 
along  with  the  Pederal-ald  programs,  which 
consist  of  the  Federal-aid  rural  programs 
and  the  Federal-aid  urban  program,  arc  es- 
tablished and  continued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section."; 

(3)  Section  103(f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  approve  In  whole  or  in  part  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system,  the  Pederal-ald  rtiral 
program,  the  Federal-aid  urban  program,  and 
the  Interstate  System,  as  and  when  such 
systems  and  programs  or  portions  thereof 
are  designated,  or  to  require  modifications 
or  revisions  thereof.  No  Federal-aid  system  or 
program  or  portion  thereof  shall  be  eligible 
lor  projects  in  which  Federal  funds  partic- 
ipate  until   approved  by  the  Secretary."; 

(4)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  103 
are  repealed;  and 

(5)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
Is  amended  by  deleting 

"103.  Federal-aid  systems." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"103.  Federal-aid  systems  and  programs.". 

(c)  Section  104  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  and  (b)(1).  by  In- 
serting the  words  "and  programs"  immedi- 
ately after  tue  words  "Pederal-ald  systems" 
each  time  they  appear; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  104(b). 
by  deleting  the  words  "secondary  system" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rural 
program": 

(3)  By  deleting  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
104(b); 

(4)  Bv  redesignating  paraeraph  "(5)"  as 
paragraph  "(4) ".  and  by  deletlne  therein  the 
first  full  sentence  and  the  f^fth  sentence 
through  the  twenty-first  sentence; 

(5)  By  redesignating  parag-aph  "(6)"  as 
paragraph  "(5)".  and  by  deleting  the  word 
"system"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "program"; 

(6)  In  si'bsectlon  (c)(1).  bv  deletlne  the 
phrase  ",  commencing  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  102  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
374).";  and 

(7)  In  subsection  (f)  (1).  by  inserting  the 
words  "and  programs"  immediately  after  the 
words  "Federal-aid  systems". 

(d)  Section  105  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
by  inserting  the  words  "and  programs"  after 
the  words  'Tederal-aid  systems",  and  by 
deleting  in  the  third  sentence  the  comma 
and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting  a  period 
after  the  word  "part";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  by  deleting  the 
words  "programs  for"  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"under  the  Federal-aid  urban  program". 

(e)  Section  106(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  Pederal-ald  pro- 


gram" immediately  after  the  words  "Pederal- 
ald  system". 

(f)  (1)  Section  108(a)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs."  Immediately 
after  the  words  "Interstate  System."  the  first 
time  they  appear,  and  by  Inserting  the  words 
"and  programs"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Pederal-ald  highway  systems"  the  second 
time  they  appear; 

(2)  Section  108(c)  (2)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "or  under  any  Federal -aid 
program"  immediately  after  the  words  "Ped- 
eral-ald system";  and 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  108(c)  (3) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  under 
the  Federal-aid  program"  Immediately  after 
the  words  "Pederal-ald  system". 

(g)  (1)  Section  109(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid 
program"  Immediately  after  the  words  "Fed- 
eral-aid system"; 

(2)  Section  109(c)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Projects  on  the  Pederal-ald  sec- 
ondary system"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Pederal-ald  rural  program 
projects"; 

(3)  Section  109(e)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "No  funds  shall  be  approved  for 
expenditure  on  any  Pederal-ald  highway." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
phrase:  "No  funds  shall  be  approved  for  ex- 
penditure on  ary  highway  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  or  under  the  Pederal-ald 
highway  program"; 

(4)  Section  109(h)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" immediately  after  the  words  "Federal- 
aid  system"; 

(5)  Section  109(1)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "or  under  any  Pederal-ald  pro- 
gram" Immediately  after  the  words  "Pederal- 
ald  system"  each  time  they  appear  In  the 
first  and  second  sentences,  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  program"  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "Federal-aid  sys- 
tem" In  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting  the 
words  "or  program"  Immediately  after  the 
words  "Pederal-ald  system"  in  the  fifth  sen- 
tence, and  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  under" 
Immediately  after  the  word  "on"  in  such 
sentence;  and 

(6)  Section  109(1)  (1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  imder  any  Pederal-ald 
program"  immediately  after  the  words 
"Pederal-ald  system". 

(h)(1)  Section  113(a)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "the  primary  and  secondary, 
as  well  as  their  extensions  In  lu-fcan  areas, 
end  the  Interstate  System,  authorized  under 
the  highway  lavre  providing  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Federal-aid 
systems."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "the  primary  as  well  as  its  extensions 
in  urban  areas,  and  the  Interstate  System. 
or  under  the  Federal-aid  programs,  author- 
ized under  the  highway  laws  providing  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the 
Federal-aid  systems  and  programs,";  and 

(2)  Section  113(b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Pederal- 
ald  programs"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Pederal-ald  systems". 

(i)  Section  115(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  When  a  State  has  obligated  all 
funds  for  the  primary  system  or  for  any  of 
the  Pederal-ald  programs  apportioned  to  It 
under  section  104  of  this  title,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  projects  without  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds,  including  one  or  more  parts 
of  any  project,  on  the  primary  system  or 
under  any  of  the  Pederal-ald  programs  in 
such  State,  as  that  system  may  be  designated 
or  any  of  those  programs  may  be  comprised 
at  that  time,  in  accordance  with  all  pro- 
cedures and  all  requirements  applicable  to 
projects  on.  the  primary  system  or  under  any 
such  pro-Tam.  except  Insofar  as  such  proce- 
dures and  requirements  limit  a  State  to  the 
construction  of  projects  with  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral funds  previously  apportioned  to  it,  the 


Secretary,  upon  application  by  such  State 
and  his  approval  of  such  application.  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  such  State  the  Federal 
bhare  of  the  costs  of  construction  of  such 
project  when  additional  funds  are  appor- 
tioned to  such  State  under  section  104  of 
this  title  If— 

( 1 )  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  project 
the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications therefor  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  projects  on  the  primary  system  or 
under  the  Federal-aid  program  involved,  and 

(2)  the  project  conforms  to  the  applicable 
standards  adopted  under  section  109  of  this 
title. 

The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  unless  an  authoriza- 
tion Is  In  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  application  Is  sought  beyond  the  cur- 
rently authorized  funds  for  such  State  and 
that  no  application  may  be  approved  which 
win  exceed  the  State's  expected  apportion- 
ment of  such  authorization.". 

(j)  Section  118(d)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" Immediately  after  the  words  "Ped- 
eral-aid  system". 

(k)(l)  Section  120(a)  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting In  the  first  sentence  all  of  the  words 
between  "(a)"  and  "(A)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
Federsd  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
project,  financed  with  primary,  rural,  or 
urban  funds,  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system,  under  the  Federal -aid  rural  pro- 
gram, and  under  the  Federal-aid  urban  pro- 
gram shall   either";    and 

(2)  Section  120(g)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Federal-aid  highways"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Pederal- 
ald  projects". 

(1)  Section  121(c)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  word3  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  Pro- 
gram" immediately  after  the  words  Pederal- 
aid  system". 

(m)  Section  123(a)  is  amended  by  delet-^ 
ing  the  words  "the  Pederal-ald  primary  or* 
secondary  systems  or  on  the  "nterstate  Sys- 
tem. Including  extensions  thereof  within 
urban  areas."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "a  Pederal-ald  system  or  under  a 
Federal-aid  program,". 

(n)  Section  124(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  programs."  Immediately  after  the  phrase 
"Including  the  'nterstate  System.". 

(0)  Section  129  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Tn  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  the 
words  "and  programs"  immediately  after  the 
words  "Federal-aid  highway  systems"; 

(2)  In  subsections  (f)  and  (g)(2).  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  programs"  Immedl- 
a'ely  after  the  words  "Pederal-ald  systems" 
each  time  they  appear;  and 

(3)  *n  subsection  (1).  by  deleting  the 
words  "Federal -aid  system,  other  than  the 
'nterstate  System."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Pederal-ald  project  other 
than  one  of  the  'nterstate  System.". 

(p)  Section  135(b)  Is  amended  by  placing 
a  period  after  the  word  "fiow"  and  deleting 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

(q)  Section  137(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  -words  "project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "project  under  the  Federal-aid  urban 
program". 

(r)  Section  140(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  programs"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Pedoral-ald  systems". 

(s)  Section  141(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary before  January  1  of  each  year  that 
It  Is  enforcing  In  accordance  with  section  127 
of  this  title  all  State  laws  respecting  maxi- 
mum vehicle  size  and  weights  permitted  on 
all  roads  receiving  funds  under  the  Federal- 
aid  program,  including  the  primuy  system. 
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the  Interstate  System,  and  Is  a  route  func- 
tionally classified  as  an  arterial  or  major 
collector.". 

(t)   Section  142  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  Inserting  the 
words  "and  highways  under  the  Federal-aid 
programs"  Immediately  after  the  words 
"Federal-aid  systems",  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "as  a  project  on  any  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  by  deleting  the 
words  "project  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "project  under  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  program",;  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (e)  (2)  by  deleting  the 
words  "projects  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "proj- 
ects under  the  urban  program". 

(u)  Section  143  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  by  In- 
serting the  words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid 
program"  immediately  after  the  words  "a 
Federal-aid  system  (other  than  the  Inter- 
state System)"  each  place  they  appear,  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  and  (e)  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "Federal-aid  system  on"  each 
time  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  "Federal-aid  system  or  program 
on  or  under". 

(V)   Section  149  Is  amended  as  follows — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  under  any 
Federal-aid  program"  Immediately  after  the 
words  "Federal-aid  system". 

(2)  by  amending  the  analysis  of  chapter 
1  of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  by  delet- 
ing: 

"150.  Allocation  of  urban  system  funds.". 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"150.  Allocation  of  urban  program  funds". 

(w)  Section  150  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "system"  In  the  title  and  inserting 
the  word  "program"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(X)  Section  302(b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"under  the  Federal-aid  rural  program",  and 
by  deleting  the  words  "secondary  funds,"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "rural 
funds,". 

(y)  Section  304  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "and  highways  under  the  Federal- 
aid  programs"  between  the  word  "systems" 
and  the  comma. 

(z)  Section  317(d)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" Inunedlately  after  the  words  "Federal- 
aid  system". 

(aa)  Section  320(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  programs"  Immediately 
after  the  words  "highway  systems"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(bb)  Section  322  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)(1)  by  deleting  the 
words  "any  Federal-aid  system,"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the  Interstate 
System,  the  Primary  System,  or  Is  a  route 
functionally  classified  as  an  arterial  or  major 
collector,";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  by  deleting  the 
words  "any  Federal-aid  system,"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the  Interstate 
System,  the  Primary  System,  or  is  not  a 
route  functionally  classified  as  an  arterial  or 
major  collector,". 

(cc)  Section  402(d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "and  programs"  Immediately 
after  the  wo-ds  "Federal-aid  systems". 

(dd)  Section  117  Is  emended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "or  under  any  Federal -aid  orograms" 
Immediately  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
systems". 

(2)  By  deleting  in  subsection  (f)  (1)  the 
words  "secondary  system"  where  thev  eooear 
and  insc^lng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "rural 
program". 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


commend  Senator  Stafford  and  Senator 
Randolph,  the  distingxiished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  the  fiscal  restraint  they  have 
demonstrated  in  S.  1024— the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 
Senator  Syhms,  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  also  deserves  spe- 
cial recognition  for  his  leadership  in  ac- 
cepting the  President's  request  for  a  re- 
duction in  highway  obligations  beyond 
the  level  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
earlier  this  year  in  deliberations  on  the 
reconciliation  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  $7.7  billion  high- 
way obligation  limitation  included  in  S. 
1024.  the  bill  is  $0.4  billion  below  the 
first  budget  resolution  targets  for  fiscal 
year  1932.  As  a  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  I  am 
aware  of  the  great  reluctance  with  which 
the  committee  accepted  this  reduction  in 
highway  spending.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  relationship  of  the  highway  obliga- 
tion ceiling  in  S.  1024  to  the  President's 
requests,  transportation  appropriations 
action,  and  the  Reconciliation  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  system  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  re- 
sources, critical  to  the  fiow  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  our  national  defense  ca- 
pabilities. During  the  extensive  series  of 
hearings  the  committee  conducted  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
it  became  evident  that  escalating  con- 
struction costs — much  of  which  is  at- 
tributable to  infiation — is  severely  con- 
straining the  States  ability  to  construct 
and  maintain  our  Nation's  highways.  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
highway  construction  and  maintenance 
costs  have  increased  145  percent  and  105 
percent,  respectively,  from  1970-79,  while 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  increased  87 
percent. 

Recognizing  the  dramatic  Inflat'on  in 
construction  costs  in  recent  years  and 
limited  Federal  resources  the  committee 
has  made  a  valiant  effort  in  S.  1024  to  re- 
structure the  highway  program  in  order 
to  target  funds  to  areas  of  clear  Federal 
interest.  This  bill  also  enables  the  States 
to  have  greater  flexibility  to  determine 
which  projects  are  of  highest  priority  to 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  the  redefinition  of  com- 
pletion of  the  interstate.  The  definition, 
included  in  S.  1024  will  save  the  Federal 
Government  nearly  $20  billion  over  the 
next  decade  by  eliminating  highway  con- 
struction items  that  are  not  essential  to 
completion  of  the  interstate.  With  the 
revised  "cost-to-complete"  definition, 
this  Nation  will  be  able  to  have  an  In- 
terstate System  wh'ch  is  fully  connected, 
meets  our  Nation's  national  defense  and 
commerce  requirements  and  is  completed 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
important  highway  imorovement  and 
safety  programs  provided  for  In  S.  1024. 
By  consolidating  many  small  categorical 
grant  programs,  redefining  the  cost  to 
complete    the    interstate,    and    giving 


States  greater  flexibility  to  choose  proj- 
ects, the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  demonstrated  laudable 
fiscal  restraint.  As  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resist  pressures  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  in  conference  with  the  House  to  add 
nonessential  spending  items  to  S.  1024. 

The  health  of  this  economy  cannot  be 
restored  and  inflation — including  high- 
way construction  infiation — cannot  be 
reduced,  if  we  do  not  make  every  reason- 
able attempt  to  reduce  spending  in  all 
Government  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984. 

HIGHWAY  OBLIGATION   CEILING  COMPARISON 
[In  billions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years] 


Oblijation  ceillni 
1982    1983      1M4 


S.  1024  (as  amended) 7.7        (n        i\\ 

Presidents  September  request 7.2 

Senatetranspoitationapp  op.iationsaction.  7.7 
Transpoitation  App.op.iatlons  Confeience 

Afieement _ g  0 

Presidents  March  request  (First  Budget 

Resolution) g.15     g.7       g.g 

Reconciliation  Act g2       g  g        (1) 

House  bill g.2        (1)        (1) 


>  No  provision. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    630 

(Purpose:  To  amend  various  authorizations 
In  the  bin  and  to  authorize  additional 
expenditures) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  ,  and  I  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
for  Mr.  Symms,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  630. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  "and  (3)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(3) 
essential  environmental  requirements;  and 
(4)"; 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  "$400,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "$525,000,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  25,  strike  "$300,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "$725,000,000"; 

On  page  6,  Une  23,  strike  "$700,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "$775,000,000"; 

On  page  7,  after  line  11,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  For  carrying  out  section  315(a)  of 
title  23,  rrnlted  States  Code — 

"(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  "er  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1982,  September 
30,  1983,  September  30,  1984,  September  30, 
1985,  and  September  30,  1986. 

"(B)  for  Guam,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1982,  September  30, 
1981.  September  30,  1984,  September  30,  1985, 
and  September  30,  1986. 

"(C)  for  American  Samoa,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1982,  September 
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30,  1983,  September  30,  1984,  September  30, 
1985,  and  September  30,  1986. 

"Sums  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  for  which  authorized  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  sums  were  apportioned  under  cbi^)- 
ter  1  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

"(9)  For  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1982,  September  30, 
1983,  Septemt>er  30,  1984,  September  30,  1985. 
and  S^tember  30,  1986.  Sums  authorized  by 
this  oaragraph  shi'l  t-e  e^pen.'ed  In  the  same 
manner  as  sums  authorized  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 21?>  of  title  23  United  States  Code. 
Sums  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  for  which  authorized  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such 
sums  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.". 

On  page  12,  Une  4.  strike  "$800,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:   "$875,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
108."  and  adding  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Hlrtiway  Trust  Fund. 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Seo- 
tember  30.  1983  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  obligation  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  such  funds  were  aoportloned  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.". 

On  page  IS,  line  13,  strike  all  through  Une 
21  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  aporopriated  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
for  substitute  hlehway  projects  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)  (4)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  $250,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1984,  $250,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985,  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
en-'tn"  Sonte^ber  3".  I°8f5.  Funds  author- 
ized to  carry  out  this  section  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  obileatlon  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  sums  were  ap- 
portioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.". 

On  page  15,  line  22,  stride  all  through 
Une  3  on  page  16  and  renumber  succeeding 
subsections  accordlnely. 

On  pace  17,  strike  lines  3  through  19  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly. 

On  paee  33,  line  7.  strike  all  through  Une 
3  on  page  34  and  renumber  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

On  page  54,  Une  fi,  strike  "S7  2'>0  000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "$7,700,000,000"; 

On  page  54,  line  7.  strike  "or  protects  cov- 
ered under"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbe-eof  the 
following:  "or  prolects  covered  under  sec- 
tion 320  of  title  23.  United  States  Code."; 

On  page  55.  line  23.  strike  all  through  page 
56  line  6  and  renumber  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

On  page  60.  after  Une  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"REDWOOD    BYPASS   HIGHWAY 

Sec.  140.  Section  152  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  "fiscal  year  1981"  the  following  "and 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983": 

On  page  60,  after  line  7,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"VENDINO    MACHINE    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
EXTENSION 

Sec.  141.  The  vending  machine  demonstra- 
tion project  authorized  by  section  153  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978  shall  be  extended  for  a  period  not  later 


than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section."; 

On  page  60,  after  Une  7.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"reimbursement 

Sec.  143.  In  any  case  In  which  the  city  of 
Santa  Rosa.  California,  has  Incurred  costs 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California  for  the 
acquisition,  between  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Public  Law  94-154  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-280),  of  land  which  was 
utilized  In  a  Federal-aid  urban  system  proj- 
ect at  an  Intersection  with  a  segment  of  the 
Federal -aid  primary  system,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  authorized,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  reimburse 
the  State  of  California  from  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  California  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)  (6)  of  title  33,  United  States 
Code,  75  per  centum  of  such  costs."; 

On  page  60,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"INTERSTATE    WITHDRAWAL   STUDY 

Sec.  143.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  directed  to  study  problems  relating  to  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  which  do  not 
provide  connectivity  and  could  be  wlth- 
dr.-iwn  for  a  substitute  highway  project. 
Such  study  shall  Include  alternative  fund- 
ing methods  available  If  such  section  is 
withdrawn  under  section  103(e)  (4)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  The  study  together 
with  recommendations  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
March  31,  1982.". 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
reported  S.  1024.  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Improvement  Act  of  1981,  favorably 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  2. 1  commend  this  leg- 
islation to  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  Senate  last  considered  highway 
legislation  in  1978  which  was  enacted 
into  law  as  title  I  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  States  must  do  long-range 
planning  in  order  to  have  an  effective 
highway  program,  the  1978  act  author- 
ized funds  for  4  years.  The  committee 
believes  that  long-range  planning  for  this 
program  is  essential  and,  therefore,  S. 
1024  provides  new  authorizations  for  4 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1986. 

During  consideration  of  the  1978  act. 
it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  fiscal 
year  1982  highway  authorizations  in  or- 
der for  the  legislation  to  be  signed  into 
law.  Those  reductions  were  made  with 
the  imderstanding  that  the  Congress 
would  review  the  highway  program  dur- 
ing 1981.  The  committee  has  undertaken 
both  a  review  of  the  1982  authorization 
levels  and  the  entire  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  in  view  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  A  series  of  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
coimtry  on  both  S.  1024  and  S.  841,  the 
administration's  proposed  legislation. 

It  was  evident  from  testimony  received 
during  those  hearings  that  rising  con- 
struction costs — a  significant  portion  of 
which  is  due  to  inflation — have  severely 
impacted  the  States'  ability  to  construct 
and  adequately  maintain  the  Nation's 
highway  system. 

Both  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  rrivate  sector  have  com- 
pleted studies  assessing  the  condition  of 
our  highway  system  and  Its  long-term 


needs.  The  results  of  these  studies  show 
that  our  highway  system  is  deteriorating 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Over  10  percent  of 
the  interstate  needs  major  rehabilitation 
right  now;  during  the  next  15  years,  over 
90  percent  of  the  primary  system  in  rural 
areas  will  need  resurfacing  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  secondary  system  will  need 
reconstruction.  In  addition,  it  will  cost 
over  $40  billion  to  replace  or  rehabilitate 
all  the  deficient  bridges  in  this  country. 

Revenues  dedicated  for  use  on  the 
highway  system,  both  at  the  State  and 
Federal  levels,  have  been  declining  be- 
cause of  more  fuel  efficient  vehicles,  tax 
exonptions,  and  reduced  gasoline  con- 
sumption. 

This  means  that  at  the  Federal  level, 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to 
what  role  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  in  this  program  and  what 
responsibilities  can  be  best  carried  out 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  Once  this 
determination  is  made,  the  Federal 
Government  must  provide  adequate  rev- 
enues to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 
Most  States,  recognizing  their  addition- 
al responsibihties,  have  recently  consid- 
ered measures  to  increase  State  gasoline 
taxes. 

In  view  of  rising  construction  costs 
and  declining  resources,  the  committee 
believes  funds  must  be  targeted  to  areas 
of  clear  Federal  interest,  and  the  States 
must  be  given  maximum  flexibility  in  de- 
termining projects  of  highest  priority. 
S.  1024  takes  a  significant  step  in  achiev- 
ing those  objectives. 

Completing  a  safe,  connected.  Inter- 
state System  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  remains  a  hig^  Federal  priority. 
The  1981  interstate  cost  estimate  is  now 
$53.8  billion  which  will  buy  us  5  percent 
of  the  Interstate  System.  This  is  an  un- 
acceptable cost  when  the  existing  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  in  urgent  need 
of  major  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tiono.  S.  1024  defines  what  is  necessary 
for  a  connected,  serviceable  Interstate 
System  which  adequately  provides  for 
mobilitv.  interstate  commerce,  and  the 
nat'onal  defense. 

There  is  currently  no  definition  of 
completion  because  even  segments  that 
have  been  built  with  Federal-aid  inter- 
state funds,  are  open  to  traffic,  and  were 
considered  complete  according  to  the  de- 
sign originally  approved,  are  eligible  for 
interstate  funds  at  90/10  Federal-State 
matching  ratio  to  incorporate  new  de- 
sign standards  or  new  technologies. 
Many  of  these  improved  design  stand- 
ards ran  ard  are  be'ng  incorporated  by 
the  States  during  reconstruction  work 
on  these  open-to-traffic  segments. 

TtiQ  committee  believes  that  certain 
routes— specifically  gaps,  staged  con- 
struction, and  segments  originally  built 
without  interstate  funds  which  require 
major  upgrading  work — which  have  not 
had  full  participation  in  interstate  funds 
a^  the  FAT  bui't  segments  have,  should  be 
given  additional  consideration  with  re- 
gard to  additional  lanes  and  essential 
environmental  requirements.  S.  1024 
gives  them  this  consideration. 

The  new  completion  definition  would 
permit  six  lanes  per  designated  Inter- 
state Highway  in  rural  areas  and  urban 
areas  of  up  to  400,000  populatl(»i  and 
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eight  lanes  per  designated  Interstate 
Highway  in  areas  of  400,000  population 
and  above.  All  items  which  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  Interstate  construction  funds 
would  be  eligible  for  Interstate  4R  funds. 

When  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
was  first  conceived,  the  intent  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
the  major  capital  outlay  to  construct  the 
system  and  the  States  would  be  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  it.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  Interstate  System  is  now 
reaching  the  end  of  its  design  life  and  it 
is  becoming  clear  that  the  States  do  not 
have  adequate  resources  to  do  both  the 
major  reconstruction  needed  on  the  In- 
terstate System  and  maintain  the  other 
Federal-aid  systems  at  an  adequate  level. 

Because  of  the  large  capital  investment 
the  Federal  Government  has  made  m  the 
Interstate  System,  the  committee  believes 
that  it  is  necessary  to  redirect  Federal 
resources  to  protect  this  investment  and 
has  expanded  the  existing  Interstate  3R 
program  to  include  reconstruction  as  the 
fourth  R.  increasing  funding  for  this 
program  by  almost  300  percent. 

S.  1024  provides  substantial  funding 
for  the  Primary  System— $7.8  billion 
through  fiscal  1986 — recognizing  that  the 
Primary  System  is  the  backbone  of  our 
State  highway  network.  S.  1024  elimi- 
nates the  special  priority  primary  cate- 
gory. These  routes  are  eligible  for  fund- 
ing from  Primary  funds  and  I  believe  this 
is  the  proper  source  of  funding.  The  com- 
mittee also  mamtains  its  commitment  to 
the  bridge  replacement  and  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Bridges  are  vital  links  in 
the  highway  network,  and  the  States  con- 
tinue to  need  ass  stance  in  addressing 
the  tremendous  bridge  problems  in  this 
country. 

S.  1024  also  continues  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  rural,  urban,  and  safety 
programs.  While  there  is  a  lesser  Federal 
interest  in  these  programs,  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  the  States  are  talcing 
on  additional  responsibilities  in  many 
areas  and  will  need  sufficient  time  to 
raise  additional  revenues  to  adequately 
support  these  important  programs.  I  be- 
lieve the  rural  program  is  particxilarly 
important.  The  farm-to-market  roads  in 
this  country  are  a  critical  part  of  the 
highway  system  which  contributes  to 
oiu:  economic  well-being. 

S.  1024  removes  the  secondary  and 
urban  system  designations  and  estab- 
lishes urban  and  rural  programs.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  States  and 
localities  are  best  able  to  determine 
priority  projects  on  these  two  systems 
and  is  convinced  that  they  will  target 
scarce  resources  at  their  most  important 
projects.  Recognizing  the  larger  interest 
of  State  and  local  governments  in  these 
two  programs,  S.  1024  changes  the  Fed- 
eral-State matching  share  to  50-50. 

The  committee  believes  ongoing  at- 
tention to  safety  is  also  important. 
Safety  concerns  vary  among  the  States 
and  in  order  to  give  States  the  maximum 
ability  to  address  their  most  pressing 
problems  each  year,  the  committee  has 
consolidated  a  number  of  small  safety 
programs  into  the  highway  safety  im- 
provement program.  S.  1024  directs  the 
States  to  spend  at  least  35  percent  of 
these  funds  on  highway-railway  cross- 


ings. However,  the  committee  also  rec- 
ognizes that  there  may  be  States  in 
.vhlch  this  type  of  work  Is  not  its  biggest 
safety  problem,  during  any  given  year. 
Therefore,  S.  1024  permits  the  Secretary 
to  waive  this  requirement  if  the  State 
determines  that  other  safety  problems 
have  a  higher  priority. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  author- 
izes funds  to  rehabilitate  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  a  feder- 
ally owned  bridge  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  is  located  in  three  jurisdic- 
tions— Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1024  also  designates 
Interstate  mileage  in  Alaska,  the  only 
State  which  did  not  receive  mileage 
when  the  Interstate  was  designated. 
This  mileage  would  be  designated  as 
completed  and  would  not  be  eligible  for 
Interstate  construction  funds.  Alaska 
would  be  eUgible,  as  all  other  States  are, 
for  Interstate  4R  funds. 

Finally,  this  legislation  attempts  to 
provide  the  States  with  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  targeting  scarce  resources  to 
their  highest  priority  projects.  This  is 
accomplished  by  consolidating  several 
small  categorical  grant  progrsuns.  No 
project  is  eliminated  from  eligibility  for 
Federal-aid  funds. 

Rather,  these  projects  would  be  eligible 
for  funding  through  the  larger  Federal- 
aid  categories.  In  addition,  the  States 
ability  to  transfer  funds  from  category 
to  category  is  enhanced.  As  is  the  case  in 
current  law,  the  applicable  Federal- 
State  matching  ratio  will  be  that  of  the 
category  to  which  funds  have  been  trans- 
ferred. Hopefully,  this  will  permit  States 
to  address  problems  which  are  unique 
within  their  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration's recent  determination  that 
highway  projects  funded  under  the  3-R 
Program — rehabilitation,  resurfacing, 
and  restoration — are  not  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions  of  23  U.S. 
Code  113.  I  believe  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  is  correct  in  concluding 
that  the  phrase  "initial  construction"  in 
section  113  excludes  work  to  rehabilitate, 
resurface,  or  restore  Federal-aid  high- 
ways once  they  have  initially  been  con- 
structed. 

Even  with  the  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent 3-R  program  into  a  4-R  program 
by  the  addition  of  the  fourth  R — recon- 
struction— protects  that  constitute  reha- 
bilitation, resurfacing,  or  restoration 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  the  provi- 
sions of  section  113. 

Included  in  the  legislative  h'story  at 
the  time  section  113  was  amended  and 
reenacted  in  1968,  Mr.  Howard  proposed 
to  delete  by  a  floor  amendment  the  term 
"initial"  from  section  113  in  the  process 
of  expanding  the  application  of  section 
113  to  cover  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems  as  well  as  the  Interstate 
System  originally  covered  by  section  113. 
The  attempt  to  delete  the  term  "initial" 
was  met  with  strong  opposition  by  then- 
Representative  Cramer. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Cramer 
stated  that  he  opposed  the  amendment 
because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
cluding under,  Davis-Bacon  the  previ- 
ously excluded  construction  work  "that 


is  performed  after  the  highway  is  built 
such  as  minor  reconstruction,  major  re- 
pairs, possibly  some  maintenance  func- 
tions and  other  small  improvement  or 
betterment  projects."  Mr.  Cramer  noted 
that  "initial"  was  specifically  written  in- 
to the  basic  law  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  application  of  Davis-Bacon  "to 
the  actual  first  construction  of  a  high- 
way, not  its  upkeep."  Mr.  Cramer  asked 
Mr.  Howard  why  he  proposed  deleting 
the  term  "initial"  and  Mr.  Howard  re- 
plied that  his  proposal  was  drafted  to 
apply  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  to  the  ABC  highway  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Cramer  offered  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  term  "initial"  while  still  expanding 
the  coverage  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
the  noninterstate  Federal-aid  systems. 
His  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Howard,  whose  own  pro- 
posal was  therefore  withdrawn.  The 
amendment  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cramer 
was  passed  by  tlie  House  and  was  identi- 
cal to  the  provision  subsequently  adopted 
by  Congress. 

A  legal  opinion  written  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration's  Office  of  Chief 
Counsel  on  April  29,  1977,  specifically 
addressed  the  3-R  program  and  section 
113  and  concluded,  as  follows,  that  the 
3-R  program  is  not  subject  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  provisions: 

You  are  advised  that  23  U.S.C.  113  requir- 
ing the  application  of  Federally  established 
wage  rates  to  Federal-aid  highway  projects 
does  not  extend  to  the  R-R-R  program.  That 
section  113,  by  its  terms,  Is  limited  to  Initial 
construction  and  the  R-R-R  program  la  de- 
signed to  Improve  or  restore  the  usability  of 
existing  roads,  being  thus  predicated  upon 
the  existence  of  a  highway  facility  that  has 
already  been  constructed.  Thus  the  R-R-R 
program  precludes  the  Initial  construction 
element  upon  which  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 113  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  16 
based. 

I  also  note  that  the  Department  of 
Labor's  regulations  have  always  recog- 
nized that  "the  term  'initial  construction' 
in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
does  not  include  repair  or  maintenance 
works."  29  CFR  5.2(h) ;  3-R  projects  are 
by  their  nature  repair  projects.  Among 
other  projects,  the  3-R  program  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  restoration  of 
existing  roadways  to  their  original  safe 
and  usable  condition:  the  strengthening 
or  reconditioning  of  deteriorated  or 
weakened  sections  of  existing  pavemeiit 
to  their  original  condition :  the  replacing 
of  malfunc*^ioning  joints;  the  redoing  of 
pavement  undersealing  to  restore  struc- 
tural capability ;  the  raising  of  the  grade 
in  areas  of  settlement;  and  the  rework- 
ins,  conditioning,  and  recompacting  of 
existing  materials. 

I  believe  the  approach  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  with 
regard  to  the  applicability  of  Davis- 
Bacon  is  a  sound  one. 

I  believe  that  Federal-aid  highway 
program  has  reached  a  crossroads.  This 
country  now  has  a  highway  system  un- 
equaled  in  the  world.  Scarce  revenues 
must  he  directed  toward  maintaining 
that  system  rather  than  at  major  new 
construction.  The  States  must  be  pro- 
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vided  with  a  stable,  long-term  program 
in  order  for  them  to  use  their  resources 
in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  man- 
ner possible.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
multiyear  highway  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today  would  provide  stable, 
long-term  funding  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  (Senator  Stafford) 
whose  knowledge  of  this  program  and 
outstanding  leadership  has  been  of  in- 
valuable help  to  me  during  this  process. 
I  also  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Senator  Randolph) 
who  is  the  most  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Senator 
Bentsen)  who  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  many  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee.  Their  co- 
operation and  assistance  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  has  been 
of  greatest  benefit  to  me  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  long  and  productive  working 
relationship. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1024  as  reported  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  have  pro- 
vided a  imiform  truck  weight  standard 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  I  be- 
lieve that  uniform  standard  of  an  80,000 
pound  gross  weight  with  not  less  than 
20,000  pounds  on  a  single  axle  and  34,000 
pounds  on  a  tandem  axle  is  necessary.  It 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  trans- 
porting commodities  and  would  save  fuel. 
I  have  reluctantly  agreed  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  provision  until  the 
cost  allocation  study  is  completed  this 
January.  I  beheve  Congress  must  address 
this  issue  as  soon  as  that  report  is 
completed. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  included  several  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  amendment  on 
behalf  of  other  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Deletion  of  the  truck 
weight  provision  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Percy,  Dixon,  Danforth  and 
Eagleton.  The  Interstate  transfer  infla- 
tion cap  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Dixon. 
The  amendments  regarding  Santa  Rosa 
and  the  Redwood  Bypass  are  offered  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hayakawa.  The 
amendment  regarding  Territorial  High- 
ways is  offered  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Weicker.  The  amendment  clarifying 
that  additional  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated from  general  revenues  for  Inter- 
state transfer  highway  projects,  and 
that  sums  authorized  in  S.  1024  for  this 
purpo.'e  in  contract  authority  is  offered 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Weicker  and  Sena- 
tor Dotd.  The  amendment  regarding  the 
Interstate  withdrawal  study  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Gr^ssley  and  Senator 
Jepsen.  The  amendment  regarding  the 
bridge  over  dams  program  is  offered  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Baker. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kootenai  River 
Bridge — more  commonly  known  as  the 
Bonner's  Ferry  Bridge  because  of  its  lo- 
cation in  the  town  of  Bonners  Perry — Is 
a  vital  link  in  North-South  U.S.  High- 


way 95  and  East-West  U.S.  Highway  2 
in  northern  Idaho.  U.S.  Highways  95  and 
2  are  the  only  major  in-State  highways 
connecting  southern  Idaho  with  the 
northern  sections  of  the  State  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Idaho  with  northwest  Mon- 
tana, eastern  Washington,  and  Canada. 
The  importance  of  these  highways  to 
Idaho's  commerce  cannot  be  overstated. 
They  provide  a  conduit  for  commercial 
traffic  within  Idaho,  between  sister 
States,  and  with  Canada. 

Many  industries  in  Idaho  including 
the  forest  products,  mineral  extraction, 
and  agricultural  industries,  are  depend- 
ent on  these  highways  for  their  growth 
and  well-being.  Further,  there  are  high 
levels  of  private  travel,  including  tour- 
ism, using  these  convenient  routes  as  a 
means  of  travel  within  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

However,  the  continued  use  of  U.S. 
Highway  95  and  U.S.  Highway  2  is  jeop- 
ardized by  the  deterioration  and  unsafe 
condition  of  the  Kootenai  River  Bridge. 
This  vital  Unk  in  U.S.  Highway  95  and 
2  was  built  almost  a  half  century  ago 
in  1933.  It  is  a  two  lane  multiple  span 
steel  truss  bridge  1,256  feet  long  and  19.8 
feet  wide.  It  was  adequate  for  the  kind 
and  level  of  traffic  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed almost  50  years  ago  but  is  now 
unsafe  for  highway  traved.  Its  current 
sufficiency  rating  is  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous 2.6. 

It  is  imperative  that  funds  be  allocated 
to  the  replacement  of  this  bridge.  We 
are  fortunate  that  the  condition  of  the 
bridge  has  not  resulted  in  any  accident 
fatalities,  but  we  cannot  wait  until  some- 
one is  killed  or  injured  before  we  address 
this  matter.  There  have  been  several  in- 
stances where  heavily  loaded  trucks  have 
gone  out  of  control  on  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches.  The  outmoded  enaineering 
standards  and  design  of  the  bridge  are 
major  factors  in  causing  these  situations. 
The  bridge  is  only  19.8-feet  wide  and  yet 
supports  two  lanes  of  traffic  traveling  in 
opposite  directions.  The  approaches  to 
the  bridge  are  characterized  by  an  ex- 
tremely steep  downhill  grade  on  one  side 
and  a  very  sharp  elbow  turn  on  the  other. 
There  are  no  suitable  alternate  or  de- 
tour routes  to  reUeve  the  high  volume  of 
traffic  much  of  which  consists  of  heavy 
load  truck  traffic. 

The  cost  of  replacing  this  structure 
with  a  much  needed  four-lane  structure 
is  estimated  to  be  about  $12.2  million 
and  will  take  approximately  two  con- 
struction seasons  to  complete.  Idaho's 
fiscal  year  1982  apportionment  bridge 
replacement  and  rrfiabilitation  funds  are 
projected  to  be  onlv  $4.1  million.  The 
cost  of  replacing  the  Kootenai  River 
Bridge  is  almost  three  times  the  State's 
annual  bridge  apportionment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bridge 
needs  replacement  and  that  such  work 
should  begin  immediately.  It  was  proj- 
ects such  as  this  which  the  Congress  had 
in  mind  when  they  created  the  Discre- 
tionary Highway  Bridge  Replacement 
and  Rehabilitation  Fund.  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  give  the 
Kootenai  River  Bridge  priority  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 


The  amendment  (UP  No.  630)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table,  revised  table  5,  to 
reflect  the  decisions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  redefinition  of 
interstate  completion  and  to  refiect  other 
changes  as  noted  in  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

REVISED  TABLE  V— ESTIMATEO  FEOERAL-AID  ANT  STATE 
MATCHING  FUNDS  TO  COMPLETE  THE  SYSTEM  AND 
APPORTIONMENT  FACTORS  F0<»  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISCAL 
YEARS  1983  AND  1984  AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Revised  from  tMtnium  table  5  o»  CoTmitlee  Print  97-1  to 
reflect:  (I)  with-lrawals  unljr  23  U.S.C.  niCeyi)  of  intsrsfit? 
routes  in  Califo'nij,  Inliini,  Mi-vhnl.  Minnesiti.  N»* 
Jersey,  anj  Tennessee:  (?)  adiust-nsnts  to  unoWitateJ 
aoportionTients  resultini  froTi  withdrijiils  ani  chwes  in 
disc'etiomry  alhcitions;  (3>  CTrections  to  cost  to  complete 
in  District  of  Colu-nbii,  Kentucky,  Miine,  ani  Montinj; 
(0  limited  allitionil  lane  costs;  and.  (5)  essential  enriron- 
mental  requirements! 


Estimated   (required   to 

complete 

system,    in 

tiiousinds) 

Federal- 

aid  and 

Apportion- 

State 

Federal 

ment 

matctiin; 

share  of 

(actors 

State 

funds 

funds 

(percent) 

AlalMma W13.498  $732,148  2.682 

Alaska 

Arizona 455,746  429,814  1.575 

Arkansas 72,285  65,057  .238 

California 3,004,582  2,749.793  I0.n73 

Colorado 56f,756  514,097  1.883 

Connecticut 824,100  741.690  2.717 

Delaware 

Dist'ict  of  Columbia 328.646  295,781  1.084 

Florida 1,6?2.865  1,460,579  5.351 

Georgia 1.276.805  1,149,125  4.216 

Ha-«aii 654.084  588,676  2.156 

Idaho _ 136,208  125.720  .461 

Illinois „  .437.176  393,458  1.441 

Indiana 106,288  95.659  .350 

Iowa 320,035  288.032  1.055 

Kansas 257,395  231,656  .849 

Kentucky 820.311  738,280  2.705 

Louisiana- -  1,565,053  1,408,548  5.160 

Maine 46,653  41,988  .154 

Maryland 2,043.891  1.839,502  6.739 

Massachusetts _  912,453  821,208  3.008 

Michi-an 526.558  473,092  1.736 

Minnesota 586.803  528,123  1.935 

Mississippi --.  70,898  63,808  .234 

Missoui    288,369  259,532  .951 

Montana 167,350  152.640  .559 

Nebraska 

Nevada 164.219  156,008  .572 

New  Hampshire 92,155  82,940  .304 

New  Jersey 917,173  825,456  3.024 

New  Mexico -  98.923  91,494  .335 

New  York 1.632.554  1,469,299  5.383 

North  Ca-olina... 330,753  297,678  1.091 

North  Dakota - ;--- 

Ohio          518.308  466,477  1.709 

Oklahomi 275,823  248.241  .909 

Ore-on            347,265  330,666  1.211 

Pennsylvania 1.620,954  1,458.859  5.344 

Rhodelsland 598,956  539.060  1.975 

South  Carolina — -  372,858  335.572  1.229 

South  Dakota 14,488  13,197  .048 

Tennessee    256.796  231.116  .847 

Texas       1.407.362  1.266.626  4.640 

m^ .  440,447  414,769  1.519 

Vermoni":!""" 10.363  9.327  .034 

Virrinia         1.056.458  950.812  3.483 

Washin-ion 1.185,677  1,074.698  3.937 

Vifest  Virrinia 763.446  687,101  2.517 

Wisconsin 112.247  101.022  .370 

yyyoming 62,767  58,097  .213 

Total 30.182,800  27.297,331  100.000 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  have  a  very 
short  colloquy  involving  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  and  I  imdersteind 
that  has  been  cleared  by  the  vcu-ious 
parties  involved.  If  we  can  proceed.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  handle  it  in  less  than  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senators  with- 
hold that  colloquy  until  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  statement  at  this  point? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28,  I  joined  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  introducing  S.  1024, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  On  September  30,  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
favorably  reported  S.  1024  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  2. 

The  committee  held  10  days  of  hear- 
ings in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country  on  the  needs  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  and  received  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
State  and  local  transportation  officials, 
environmentalists,  industry  representa- 
tives, and  private  citizens. 

Testimony  received  during  the  hearing 
process  indicates  that  the  highway  needs 
in  this  country  are  great  and  growing 
every  day.  At  the  same  time,  revenue 
sources  are  shrinking  and  inflation  has 
increased  the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion far  beyond  what  any  of  us  could 
have  imagined  10  years  ago.  During  the 
last  10  years,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
mile  of  road  has  increased  over  HO  per- 
cent, and  the  cost  of  constructing  or  re- 
constructing a  mile  of  road  has  increased 
over  190  percent. 

Federal  participation  in  this  coun- 
try's highway  program  goes  back  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Road  Act  of  1916.  One  of 
the  important  components  of  the  policy 
established  by  that  act  was  the  kind  of 
Federal-State  relationship  whereby  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction,  own- 
ership and  maintenance  of  the  highways 
belonged  to  the  States. 

During  the  last  65  years,  the  primary 
role  of  th»  Federal  Government  has  been 
to  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
capital  funds  for  new  construction. 
Those  funds  have  provided  this  country 
with  a  highway  network  that  provides 
our  cwnmerce  and  our  citizens  with  mo- 
bility unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Having  achieved  that  goal,  we  must 
reassess  the  Federal  interest  in  the  high- 
way program. 

The  Federal  Government  can  no 
longer  afford  the  massive  capital  invest- 
ment required  for  major  new  construc- 
tion proiects.  Resources  must  be  directed 
to  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  capital  investment  already  made  by 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  in 
existing  roads. 

Revenues  at  all  levels  of  Government 
are  experiencing  a  decline.  After  the 
cost  allocation  study  is  completed  next 
year,  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  will  be  examining  the  reve- 
nue structure  of  the  highway  trust  fund 


including  the  equitable  distribution  of 
fees  among  all  classes  of  liighway  users. 
Because  of  fliiite  resources.  Federal  funds 
will  have  to  be  more  carefully  targeted 
where  there  is  a  clear  Federal  interest. 
S.  1024  takes  a  significant  step  in  ac- 
complishing that  goal. 

First,  this  bill  will  expedite  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  by  providing  a 
definition  of  what  a  safe,  connected,  en- 
vironmentally responsible  Interstate 
System  is  and  make  that  goal  attainable 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  The 
Interstate  Highway  System  celebrated 
its  25th  birthday  this  year.  When  the 
highway  trust  fund  was  authorized  in 
1956.  the  Interstate  System's  41,000 
miles  was  envisioned  to  be  completed  by 
1969  at  a  cost  of  $27  billion.  Now  25  years 
later,  40,000  miles  of  the  system  are  open 
to  traffic  and  it  is  the  safest  network 
of  roads  in  the  world. 

However,  the  remaining  5  peroent  of 
the  system  now  has  a  price  tag  of  $53.8 
billion.  Because  of  inflation  and  the  eli- 
gibility of  upgrading  items  on  segments 
that  are  considered  complete,  the  current 
level  of  spending  is  not  reducing  this  fig- 
ure at  all.  In  fact,  we  are  finding  our- 
selves further  and  further  from  complet- 
ing the  system. 

The  redefinition  of  interstate  comple- 
tion in  this  legislation  does  not  change 
any  of  the  environmental  statutes  which 
currently  apply  to  projects  constructed 
with  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  All  of 
these  requirements  will  continue  to  apply 
to  interstate  construction  projects  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  The  committee 
amendment  offered  today  further  clari- 
fies that  on  gap  segments,  approved 
staged  construction,  and  segments  orig- 
inally built  without  interstate  funds 
which  require  major  upgrading  work  es- 
sential environmental  requirements  in- 
cluding pedestrian/bikeways,  noise  ab- 
atement measures,  landscaping,  rest 
areas  and  scenic  overlooks  will  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  interstate  construction 
funds. 

The  interstate  completion  definition  in 
S.  1024  will  permit  remaining  resources 
to  be  concentrated  on  maintenance  of 
the  existing  system.  S.  1024  expands  the 
interstate  3R  program  by  adding  the 
fourth  R — reconstruction — and  makes 
$7.7  billion  available  in  this  category 
from  fiscal  year  1982  through  1986. 

This  legislation  also  preserves  a  mini- 
mum one-half  peicent  interstate  con- 
struction apportionment  for  all  States. 
Those  States  who  made  an  early  commit- 
ment to  expeditiously  complete  the  Inter- 
state System,  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  their  highway  network,  should 
not  be  penalized. 

Second,  this  legislation  continues  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  primary  sys- 
tem and  the  bridge  program.  S.  1024  au- 
thorizes $7.8  billion  for  the  primary  sys- 
tem and  $5.7  billion  for  the  bridge  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1986. 

Third,  this  legislation  continues  the 
Federal  participation  in  the  rural,  ur- 
ban, and  safety  programs,  recognizing  in 
particular  the  importance  of  the  rural 
system's  farm-to-market  roads  in  the 
economy  of  this  country.  I  believe  this 
also  recognizes  that  States  and  localities 
are  assuming  responsibility  for  many  ad- 


ditional programs  and  they  must  be  given 
sufficient  time  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nues. 

Finally,  this  legislation  consolidates 
many  of  the  small,  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams in  order  to  give  States  and  local 
governments  improved  ability  to  set  their 
own  priorities. 

Through  the  reconciliation  process,  an 
obligation  limitation  was  established  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  of  $8.2  billion.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  President  requested  an  additional 
12-percent  reduction  for  all  programs  in- 
cluding the  highway  program.  During 
committee  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  President's  additional  budget 
reduction  request  was  incorporated  into 
S.  1024  and  the  obligation  limitation  for 
fiscal  year  1982  was  reduced  to  $7.2  bil- 
lion. This  reduction  was  incorporated 
with  the  understanding  that  the  obliga- 
tion limitation  would  be  reviewed  during 
further  consideration  of  S.  1024  by  the 
full  Senate.  The  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  setting  an  ob- 
ligation limitation  of  $7.7  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

A  great  challenge  lies  ahead.  The  ex- 
isting network  of  roads  and  bridges  that 
serves  us  so  well  must  not  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate  beyond  reasonable  repair  be- 
cause replacing  this  system  Is  beyond  our 
financial  capability.  At  the  same  time, 
preser\'ing  this  system  must  be  accom- 
plished with  a  finite  amount  of  financial 
resources. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
funds  to  meet  all  the  States'  highway 
needs.  S.  1024  seeks  to  determine  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  ac- 
complish and  what  can  best  be  done  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  I  believe  S.  1024 
represents  a  commHment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  with  the  States  and 
localities  in  responsibly  preserving  the 
existing  highway  system.  I  believe  our 
highway  needs  can  be  met  with  the  coop- 
eration of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  all  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  this  country's  highway  sys- 
tem. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Randolph, 
who  served  this  committee  as  chairman 
for  many  years  and  now  serves  it  with 
equal  distinction  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  also  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho,  Senator 
Symms,  who  has  so  ably  served  the  com- 
mittee as  chairman  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee,  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  Senator 
Bentsen,  as  the  very  able  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  it  has  been  my 
intention  to  carry  on  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  commitment  of  working  to- 
gether established  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor.  I  am  very  gratified  bv  the 
cooperation  which  has  been  exhibited 
throughout  this  process  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
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member  of  the  committee,  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Environment  amd  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleague  in  supporting  S.  1024. 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1981.  This  bill  continues  the  exist- 
ing Federal-aid  highway  program  for  5 
years  through  fiscal  year  1986.  The  total 
level  of  funding  authorized  is  $45  billion. 

This  authorization  level,  on  an  average 
basis,  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  which  authorized 
$42  billion  for  highway  improvements 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  This  year  the 
committee  has  reviewed  the  fiscal  year 
1982  authorization  levels.  He  reviewed  the 
overall  needs  of  the  highway  program 
through  the  middle  of  this  decade.  Major 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  part 
of  this  effort. 

Evidence  gathered  indicated  several 
deep-rooted  and  Increasing  problems 
face  the  highway  program,  not  only  the 
further  construction  of  our  highways  bat 
also  the  rehabilitation  of  our  highways 
which  is  something  that  we  must  give  at- 
tention to  not  only  at  the  Federal  level 
but  particularly  in  the  State  levels. 

First,  since  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
of  4  cents  per  gallon  has  not  been  in- 
creased since  1959,  revenue  into  the 
highway  trust  fund  has  begun  to  decline. 
It  is  anticipated  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
total  revenues  will  be  lower  than  ex- 
penditures. This  is  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  for  this  problem.  Second,  rising 
construction  costs,  particularly  related 
to  inflation,  have  hampered  the  ability 
of  the  States  to  construct  and  adequately 
maintain  this  country's  highway  net- 
work. Third,  many  segments  of  our  high- 
ways, particularly  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, are  beginning  to  reach  their  design 
life.  They  need  major  rehabilitation. 

Given  these  problems  and  the  fact  that 
States  have  also  experienced  declining 
revenues  for  highway  work,  the  Federal 
Government  should  carefully  examine  its 
role  and  responsibilities  in  the  highway 
program.  The  committee  has  begun  to 
do  this  by  reporting  to  the  Senate  S.  1024. 
This  legislation,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  reflects  a  smaller  Federal 
Involvement  in  the  highway  construction 
program.  This  legislation  gives  the  Fed- 
eral interest  primarily  its  role  in  com- 
pleting and  maintaining  the  Federal-Aid 
Interstate  System.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  a  substantial  investment, 
approximately  $70  million,  in  budding  95 
percent  of  the  designated  42,500-mile 
system.  This  investment  must  be  main- 
tained and  this  bill,  while  continuing  the 
goal  of  completing  the  system,  begins  to 
provide  suflBcient  authority  to  the  States 
to  do  a  better  maintenance  Job  on  this 
vital  network  of  roads. 

This  does  not  indicate  that  other  needs 
do  not  exist  on  our  hlghwavs  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
meet  these  needs.  The  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  is  important  in  providing 
mobility  of  our  people  and  in  moving 
goods  to  market.  Replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation of  deteriorating  bridges  is  also 


a  critical  problem  and  one  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  involved. 
We  must  provide  a  safe  and  efficient 
transportation  system.  The  second  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
bridge  program  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  $41  mil- 
lion is  needed  to  replace  or  rehabilitate 
the  deflcient  bridges  in  this  country. 

S.  1024  provides  authorizations  for  the 
bridge  program,  while  not  totally  ade- 
quate, at  least  the  authorization  levels 
indicate  the  continued  support  of  the 
Senate  for  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  while  viewing  these 
problems  in  perspective,  the  most  press- 
ing need  in  our  highway  program  is  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System.  For  the 
past  25  years  under  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  the  States,  as  part- 
ners with  the  Federal  Government,  have 
been  working  on  a  national  system  of 
interstate  and  defense  highways.  Con- 
gress authorized  this  system  at  42,000 
miles  and  provided  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportatiln,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  States,  to  designate  the 
routes  on  this  system. 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981,  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  have  ex- 
pended approximately  $70  billion  to 
complete  96  percent  of  the  designated 
Interstate  System.  In  January  of  1981 
the  Department  of  Transportation  sub- 
mitted the  biannual  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  complete  this  highway  system  which 
is  required  for  apportioning  authorized 
funds  among  the  States.  That  document 
estimates  the  remaining  cost  of  the  svs- 
tem  to  be  $53.1  billion  for  approximately 
4  percent  of  the  mileage. 

Mr.  President,  at  current  authorization 
levels  this  could  take  another  20  years  or 
more  to  complete  our  Interstate  High- 
way Svstem.  With  the  continuing  infla- 
tion which  the  highway  program  has  ex- 
perienced, this  $53.1  billion  could  rise  to 
equate  the  remaining  4  percent  with  the 
cost  of  the  previously  completed  96  per- 
cent. Coupled  with  th's  comoletlon  prob- 
lem is  the  growing  concern  that  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem is  currently  in  need  of  full  reha- 
bilitation and  restoration.  To  catch  up 
on  the  backlog  of  unmet  needs  could  cost 
$18  to  $20  blll'on  and  an  additional  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  added  to  this  backlog 
each  year  as  segments  of  the  Interstate 
Svstem  grow  older  and  carry  greater 
trafBc  volumes  than  anticipated. 

I  seriously  question  if  interstate  com- 
pletion is  a  realistically  achieveable  goal. 
The  committee  shared  this  view  and 
studied  various  alternatives  to  revise  the 
definition  of  completion.  Based  on  the 
hearings  held,  the  committee  ultimately 
decided  to  reduce  the  items  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  cost  estimate  to  a  total 
of  $35.1  billion.  Under  the  new  definition 
of  completion,  lanes  on  the  Interstate 
System  would  be  limited  to  six  in  rural 
areas  and  urban  areas  of  up  to  400,000 
population  and  eight  lanes  in  areas  of 
400,000  population  or  more.  Completion 
would  include  full  access  control,  engi- 
neering, minimum  right-of-way  require- 
ments, grading,  erosion  control,  drain- 
age, interchanges  structures,  pavement, 
shoulders,  signing,  lighting,  guardrails. 


and  fencing.  In  addition,  on  segments 
currently  open  to  traffic  but  not  to  full 
standard,  work  could  include  additional 
lanes,  redesigning  of  interstate  inter- 
changes and  grade  separate  structures. 

Generally  speaking,  items  no  longer 
eligible  for  interstate  construction  funds 
would  Include  weigh  stations,  pedestrian 
and  bikeway  facilities  and  certain  added 
costs  for  special  features  not  essential  to 
meet  highway  design  and  safety  needs  or 
environmental  requirements. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  setting 
lane  limitations  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  approval  by  the  Secretary  that  it 
is  not  the  committee's  intent  to  limit  to 
eight  lanes  those  portions  of  interstate 
highways  which  carry  more  than  one 
route.  If  two  routes  on  the  Interstate 
System  have  a  cwnmon  right-of-way 
and  alinement  for  some  miles,  the  Secre- 
tary should  then  approve  lanes  in  excess 
if  studies  indicate  they  are  necessary  to 
handle  anticipated  traflBc  volumes. 

Section  102(b)  of  this  bUl  also  limits 
the  costs  eligible  for  regular  interstate 
funds  to  those  items,  locations,  and  de- 
sign concepts,  included  in  the  1981  inter- 
state cost  estimate.  This  provision  pre- 
vents the  States  from  redesigning  an 
interstate  segment  which  would  result  in 
a  higher  cost  and  constitutes  an  actual 
ceiling  exclusive  of  inflation  on  construc- 
tion projects.  The  bill  amends  the  au- 
thorization for  Interstate  construction  to 
authorize  $3.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$3.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984;  $3.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985,  1986,  and  1987; 
and  $3.65  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1990.  With  these  au- 
thorizations in  place,  it  is  hoped  that  suf- 
ficient funding  will  be  provided  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  by  the  early 
1990's.  I  fimly  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  important  part  of  our  Federal  road 
program  at  this  time. 

No  less  important  is  the  increased 
emphasis  given  to  the  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  program.  This  program, 
referred  to  as  the  4R  program,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  funds  to  the  States  to 
maintain  the  Federal  investments  in  our 
interstate  Highway  System  and  to  pro- 
vide the  States  with  moneys  to  under- 
take work  that  has  been  excluded  as  part 
of  initial  interstate  construction  under 
the  new  definition  provided  in  this  meas- 
ure. The  bill  changes  the  formula  for  ap- 
portionment for  this  program  to  60- 
percent  lane  miles  and  40-percent  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled.  This  change  is  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  burdens 
placed  on  our  highway  pavement  because 
of  traffic  volume. 

However,  of  greatest  importance  in 
this  program  is  the  new  funding  levels 
provided  by  the  legislation.  For  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  bill  raises  the  authoriza- 
tion from  $275  million,  and  increases  it 
in  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  $1.3  billion, 
$1.7  billion.  $2.2  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  funding  level  increase  de- 
monstrates the  committee's  commitment 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  investment 
In  the  Interstate  System.  It  shows  that 
this  should  be  the  highest  priority  next 
to  completion  of  the  interstate. 

With  respect  to  the  4R  program,  an  ad- 
ditional item  should  be  discussed.  Under 
a  recent  interpretation  by  the  Federal 
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Highway  Administration,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  regarding  prevailing  wage 
rate  determinations  would  not  apply  to 
the  rehabilitation  category.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  by  using  the  phrase  "initial 
construction"  in  23  U.S.C.  113(a)  that 
the  Congress  intended  to  limit  this  to 
only  first-time  construction.  Reconstruc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  is  certainly  major 
work  not  usually  done  by  force  account. 
It  is  my  interpretation  that  "initial"  was 
placed  in  the  statute  to  distinguish  con- 
struction from  routine  maintenance.  The 
use  of  the  term  highway  project  is 
significant.  ,^  „  ^ 

When  a  new  road  is  built  with  Federal 
funds,  the  work  being  done  on  that  high- 
way project  is  subject  to  Davis-Bacon. 
When  the  same  road  is  reconstructed  or 
resurfaced  20  years  later  with  Federal 
funds,  it  is  not  the  same  highway  proj- 
ect, but  rather  a  new  highway  project 
with  a  new  project  number.  The  initial 
work  on  the  new  highway  project  is  also 
subject  to  Davis- Bacon.  The  language 
cannot  be  interpreted  differently. 

To  confirm  the  intent  of  the  phrase 
"initial  construction  work"  we  only  need 
to  look  at  Senate  report  1340  which  ac- 
companied S.  3418  on  June  28,  1968.  Let 
me  read  you  the  title  of  that  section  of 
the  committee  report:  "Extension  of 
Davis-Bacon  Act  To  Construction  on 
All  Federal-Aid  Highway  Projects." 
Quoting  further  from  the  report: 

The  major  exception,  however.  Is  the 
regular  Federal -aid  highway  construction 
program.  The  committee  can  find  no  reason- 
able basis  for  this  exception.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  provisions 
ot  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  be  extended  to  cover 
the  construction  workers  on  the  ABC  high- 
way systenr> . 

The  Committee  further  recommends 
amendment  of  the  application  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  all  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects by  withholding  Its  application  to  ap- 
prentices or  those  In  skill  Improvement 
programs  operated  In  connection  with  the 
equal  opportunity  program. 

Thus,  in  extending  the  application  of 
Davis-Bacon  to  the  regular  Federsd-aid 
highway  program,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  Congress  intended  that  Davis-Bacon 
apply  to  all  Federal-aid  highway 
programs. 

One  further  category  of  Federal  as- 
sistance deserves  mention  because  of  it."? 
importance  to  our  overall  highway  pro- 
gram. The  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabiUtation  program  is  an  integral  cat- 
egory in  our  Federal  program.  With  an 
estimated  cost  of  over  $41  billion  to 
replace  and  rehabilitate  deficient  bridges 
the  Congress  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
provide  funding.  Authorizations  for  this 
program  are  $700  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  increasing  to  $1.1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $13  bilhon  for  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1986.  The  bUl  con- 
tinues the  $200  million  discretionary 
bridge  program  designed  to  fund  unusu- 
ally high  cost  bridges  over  major 
waterways. 

With  the  bridge  inventory  over  95  per- 
cent complete,  the  committee  chose  to 
modify  the  formula  for  distribution  of 
these  funds.  Under  this  formula,  bridges 
are  divided  into  four  categories.  The 
committee  determined  that  Federal-aid 
system  bridges  should  have  the  highest 


priority.  TO  take  this  into  consideration, 
the  square  footage  of  each  deficient 
bridge  on  the  Federal-aid  system  is  mul- 
tiplied by  a  factor  of  2  when  determin- 
ing the  State's  apportionment.  To  equate 
costs,  the  committee  further  provided 
that  square  footage  of  deficient  bridges 
in  each  category  is  multiplied  by  a  na- 
tional average  unit  cost  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  and  the  total  cost  in  each 
State  is  divided  by  the  total  cost  of  the 
Nation's  deficient  bridges  to  yield  the 
apportionment  factor. 

In  continuing  the  discretionary  bridge 
program,  the  committee  designated  three 
bridges  as  eligible  for  funding  under  this 
category.  Earlier  this  year,  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  the  Con- 
gress, by  legislative  history  made  in  the 
Weirton-Steubenville  Bridge  eligible  for 
participation  under  this  program.  I  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  constructing 
a  replacement  bridge  at  Weirton  to  the 
efficient  flow  of  people  and  goods  across 
the  Ohio  River  in  this  major  industrial 
area.  The  $65  million  needed  for  this 
project  will  be  well  spent  by  reducing 
dangers  to  the  traveling  public  and  in- 
creasing the  effective  movement  of 
goods. 

Mr.  President,  as  highway  costs  rise, 
particularly  for  asphalt  pavement,  the 
highway  programs  of  this  Nation  must 
look  for  innovative  technologies  wnich 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  building  and  re- 
constructing our  highways.  One  such  in- 
novation is  a  process  caUed  "Chem- 
Crete"  which  has  been  developed  as  an 
asphalt  paving  material  which  wJl  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  life-cycle  cost  of 
asphalt  pavement.  This  technique  pro- 
motes durabil.ty  and  increases  asphalt 
properties  such  as  strength  characteris- 
tics. Many  States  should  undertake  pilot 
demonstration  programs  to  determine  if 
Chem-Crete  will  provide  the  benefits 
claimed  by  its  producers.  I  recommend 
that  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion become  actively  irivolved  in  promot- 
ing the  use  of  iimovative  technologies 
such  as  Chem-Crete. 

Mr.  President,  I  discuss  the  fimding 
level  for  fiscal  year  1982  contained  in 
this  bill.  In  1978  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  authorized  $7.8  billion  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  level  was  set  in  a  somewhat 
lower  level  than  in  prior  years  as  the 
committee  attempted  to  reach  a  $42  bil- 
lion target  authorizat:on  level.  It  was  the 
stated  intent  at  that  time  to  review  this 
funding  level  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Earlier  this  year  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  its  views  on  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  needs  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  level  of  authorizations  was 
targeted  at  $48  billion,  which  included 
an  authorization  level  for  fiscal  year  1982 
of  $8.6  billion.  When  S.  1024  was  marked 
up  by  the  committee  on  September  30, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  funding  level  was 
reduced  to  $7.6  billion  with  a  related  ob- 
ligation ceiling  of  $7.2  billion.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  SI  billion  in  each  from  the 
level  established  earlier  for  authoriza- 
tions and  in  the  reconciliation  bill  for 
obligations. 

While  S.  1024  continues  to  provide 
highway  funding,  the  level  of  assistance 


is  dramaticsQly  reduced.  States  must 
shaic  a  greater  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing highway  transportation  needs  on 
systems  below  the  Interstate  and  pri- 
mary levels.  I  question  this  additional 
12-percent  reduction  in  the  program  and 
believe  that  the  funding  levels  endorsed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  committee  is  the 
best  way  to  meet  these  needs.  I  am 
against  a  meat-ax  approach  to  budget 
reductions.  I  endorse  a  reasoned,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  such  reductions. 

The  highway  program  is  paid  for  by 
the  users  through  the  imposition  of  fuel 
and  excise  taxes  and  should  not  bear  this 
further  reduction.  A  program  funded 
through  a  trust  fund  composed  of  dedi- 
cated taxes  should  not  be  used  as  a  bal- 
anced budget  tool.  Users  who  pay  for  a 
system  should  be  entitled  to  an  adequate 
highway  system  lor  which  they  paid. 

Mr.  Presideni,  even  with  these  con- 
cerns, I  support  S.  1024  but  would  hope 
that  a  reasoned  approach  to  authoriza- 
tion levels  can  be  worked  out  during  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  My  major  concern 
is  the  fiscal  year  1982  funding  level.  The 
funding  for  the  bill  in  the  other  fiscal 
years  is  adequate  even  though  a  most 
prudent  program  would  call  for  higher 
levels  of  funding.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  provide  long-term  cer- 
tainty for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  for  their  diligent  efforts  to 
bring  this  measure  to  this  Chamber.  I 
commend  Jean  Schrag,  Richard  Harris, 
Mike  Nee,  Lee  Fuller,  Sam  Routson. 
Bailey  Guard,  and  John  Vaeo. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  and  £ilso 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 

^T AFFORD 

Mr.  S-TAPFORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  yield  to  Senator  Proxmire  for  the 
purposes  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  manager  of 
this  bill  the  intention  of  the  language 
contained  on  page  5  of  the  committee 
report  relative  to  the  Westway  project 
(1-478)  in  New  York  City.  Under  the 
interstate  cost  estimate  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  earlier 
th's  year,  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
project  is  $1.4  billion  in  1979  dollars. 
The  committee's  redefinition  of  the  In- 
terstate System  would  have  reduced 
Westway  costs  by  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion by  eliminating  certain  environmen- 
tal features  of  the  project. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
if  it  is  his  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  committee  report 
would  restore  only  this  $30  million  to  the 
cost  estimate? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  The  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  committee  report 
was  intended  to  restore  to  the  cost 
estimate  for  Westway  costs  associated 
with  environmental  features  particularly 
landscaping  and  HOV  lanes.  The  com- 
mittee has  now  agreed  to  an  amendment 
which  restores  environmental  require- 
ments to  the  interstate  cost  estimate  for 
gap  segments.  This  amendment  makes 
the  language  contained  in  the  committee 
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report  moot  since  the  exact  same  fea- 
tures are  covered  by  both  provisions. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager.  It  was  my  intent  when  I 
offered  report  language  that  this  be 
limited  to  features  deleted  by  the  inter- 
state redefinition.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  expand  the  items  of  eligibility 
associated  with  the  Westway  project  but 
rather  to  clarify  that  the  project  as  de- 
signed and  approved  by  the  FHWA  is 
eligible  for  90  percent  Federal  funding. 
Neither  the  amendment  nor  the  report 
language  adds  features  or  elements  to 
the  interstate  cost  estimate  for  this  proj- 
ect which  are  not  currently  eligible  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
describing  the  adjustments  to  the  West- 
way  project  cost  estimate  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Description  of  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration Adjustments  to  1981  Interstate 
Cost  Estimate  for  1-478  Westway  as  Sub- 
MirrED  BY  New  York  State 
Under  Title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Federal-aid  funds  are  available  to  States  for 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System,  with 
Federal  share  funding  at  90  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  Interstate  construction  proj- 
ects. Federal  Interstate  funds  are  appor- 
tioned annually  on  the  basis  of  each  State's 
relative  share  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 
total  Interstate  System.  The  State  apportion- 
ment ratios  are  revised  every  2  years  on  the 
basis  of  current  estimates  of  cost  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  In  cooperation  with  State 
highway  departments,  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

In  preparing  the  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  1981  Interstate  Cost  Estimate,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  reviewed  In- 
dividual rcute-by -route  estimates  submitted 
by  States  to  assure  that  only  those  costs  eli- 
gible for  Interstate  funding  were  Included 
and  to  assure  that  cmy  potential  cost  savings 
or  monetary  benefits  which  might  be  real- 
ized as  a  result  of  particular  projects  were 
credited  to  the  estimated  cost. 

In  the  review  of  the  1981  cost  estimate  for 
the  Westway  Highway.  1-478,  in  New  York 
City,  approximately  $352  million  in  costs 
were  identified  as  Items  not  likely  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  Interstate  financing,  Items  subject  to 
potential  cost  savings,  and  items  generating 
credits  to  the  project.  In  the  report  to  the 
Congress,  these  Items  were  used  to  adjust 
New  York's  estimate  of  cost  for  the  Westway. 
The  adjustments  were  made  without  preju- 
dice to  future  decisions  on  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate  participation  and  on 
credits  to  the  project.  Actual  amounts  will  be 
decided  during  the  jM-oJect  development, 
right-of-way  acquisition,  and  construction 
phases. 

Further,  these  deductions  will  be  subject 
to  review  and  appropriate  modification  in 
future  cost  estimates  as  project  development 
activities  advance  and  decisions  are  made  on 
eligibility  and  credits.  Comparable  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  the  1977  and  1979  New 
York  cost  estimates.  The  following  break- 
down summarizes  the  specific  adjustments 
made  to  the  1981  New  York  cost  estimate: 

Combined  Federal  and  State  Shares 

In  billions  of  dollars 

New  York  State  cost  estimate •!.  762 

Total  estimate  allowed  by  DOT 1. 410 

Adjustments   — 0.362 


Sreakdoton  of  adjustments — State  and 
Federal 

In  thousands 
of  dollars 
Items  not  eligible  for  FAI  funding 
because    of    statutory    restric- 
tions: 

Extension  of  northbound  roadway 
to  accommodate  toll  connec- 
tions           8,045 

Additional  access  roads  at  Brook- 
lyn-Battery toll  tunnel 2.874 

Total   10.919 

Items  not  eligible  for  FAI  funding 
because  not  in  accordance  with 
DOT  design  policies  and  stand- 
ards: 

Connection  of  new  elevated  por- 
tion of  highway  to  existing  via- 
duct at  41st  Street 6,900 

Local  street  Improvements  and  as- 
sociated right-of-way  costs  on 
14th  and  15th  Streets,  east  of 
West  Street 26,454 

Excess  sewer  capacity  to  be  pro- 
vided for  maintenance  and 
cleaning  purposes 21,801 

Unnecessary  structure  over  14th 
Street  between  ventilation 
buildings    594 

Previously  authorized  demoUtlon 

work „ 440 

Total   55,189 

Review  findings  resulting  in  a  net 
cost  Increase : 

A  net  Increase  in  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition costs  resulted  when 
errors  found  In  the  right-of- 
way  cost  estimate  for  one  major 
parcel  exceeded  the  deduction 
made  for  a  betterment  In  the 
functional   replacement  of  the 

Gansevoort  Incinerator 3.292 

Total    Increase 3.292 

Savings  anticipated  as  result  of  de- 
sign refinements: 

Reduction  In  unit  costs  and  quan- 
tities of  work  associated  with  ex- 
cavation at  tunnel;  concrete  for 
footings,  pile  caps,  and  walls  of 
the  tunnel:  and  lighting  at  the 

tunnel 61,541 

Total   61.541 

Cost  reduction  based  on  future  value 
of  landfill: 

A  landfill  between  Battery  Park 
City  and  34th  Street  will  create 
excess  land  not  required  for 
highway  purposes  but  expected 
to  have  substantial  tangible 
value  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  current  estimated  value 
must  be  credited  to  the  project 
costs.  Final  decisions  on  the 
amount  of  credit  and  the  meth- 
od of  crediting  it  will  be 
made  as  the  project  develops. .  227.  865 
Subtotal 227.865 


Total „  352,222 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
and  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  for  their 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  both  Sen- 
ators for  their  very  helpful  responses. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  this  further 
comment  in  connection  with  the  meas- 
ure currently  being  considered.  I  feel 
that  sometimes  someone  might  say  it  is 
rather  customary  or  window  dressing 
but  as  Senators  know  we  do  change  in 
our  committee  structure  and  we  have 


new  members  of  this  committee  who 
come  to  us.  This  is  certainly  true  this 
year  and  Senator  Symms  is  doing  a  fine 
Job  as  new  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  reflect  that  I,  a 
member  of  the  minority,  look  with  favor 
as  I  always  do  upon  Senator  Stafford 
because  of  the  cooperative  effort.  But  we 
are  dealing  with  subject  matter  which 
does  not  allow  itself  to  have  a  surfacing 
of  politics.  This  is  America  which  needs 
the  mobility  of  its  people,  moving  back 
and  forth  across  this  great  highway  sys- 
tem. We  need  this  system  of  highways, 
roads,  and  bridges  to  do  what?  Move  the 
products  of  the  field,  the  factory,  and 
the  mine  to  the  consuming  public. 

I  appreciate  the  work  done  especially 
by  Senator  Symms.  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  I  have  indicated  act- 
ing with  all  members  of  our  committee 
in  matters  of  importance  which  we  at- 
tach to  this  developmental  program  for 
the  betterment  of  America  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  those 
kind  remarks  and  I  wish  personally  to 
thank  him  and  Senator  Bentsen  and 
others  in  the  minority  of  their  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

And  I  certainly  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  our  distingiiished  chair- 
man. Senator  Stafford,  for  his  help  and 
also  for  the  very  able  support  of  all  the 
staff  of  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  for  their  cooperative  effort  to 
bring  this  bill  here  so  that  it  can  be 
passed  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 
I  wish  to  thank  Bailey  Guard.  John  Yago, 
Jean  Schrag.  Sam  Routson.  Dick  Harris 
Mike  Nee  and  Lee  Puller  for  their  assist- 
ance. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  there  is  no  room  for 
partisanship  when  it  comes  to  the  high- 
ways of  this  country  and  we  certainly 
need  to  continue  with  a  highway  pro- 
gram that  will  see  that  we  can  get  the 
products  moved  from  the  cities,  the 
farms,  and  so  forth.  And  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again  to  me? 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  note  the  presence 
in  the  Chamber  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation. We  remember  him,  of  course, 
earlier  when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads.  That  is  what  we 
used  to  call  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  time  may  come 
again. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  may  come  again 
but  we  do  know  that  the  subcommittee 
through  Senator  Bentsen  s  leadership 
has  given  us  a  broader  look  than  just  the 
road  system  of  the  country.  The  trans- 
portation complex  is  one  that  is  very 
challenging. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  made  reference  to 
the  chairmanship. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  associated  with  what  my  dear  friend 
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jSenator  Randolph  has  said  about  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  Senator 
Sykms.  I  think  it  was  most  appropriately 
said. 

I  yield  now  to  Senator  Bentsek. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  add  my  comments  about  my 
pleasure  in  working  with  Senator  Symms. 
He  has  been  most  cooperative  with  the 
minority  and  I  think  we  have  brought 
forth  a  good  bill.  We  had  extended  days 
of  hearings  and  we  are  facing  the  prob- 
lem, of  course,  with  the  ice  estimates, 
with  completion  of  the  intercontinental 
highway  system  and  in  that  situation 
some  of  these  States  are  nmning  out  of 
money.  It  Is  terribly  important  that  we 
get  this  bill  through. 

I  hope  we  frankly  can  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  colleagues  over  in  the 
other  House  in  order  to  see  that  we  have 
fruitful  legislation  passed  and  in  effect 
in  very  short  order. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
with  my  old  friend  the  former  chairman 
who  has  had  such  a  great  interest  in  the 
highway  systems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1024,  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1981  is  a 
major  effort  to  reform  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  and  a  responsible  ef- 
fort to  make  maximum  effective  use  of 
limited  Federal  revenues. 

S.  1024  is  a  product  of  many  days  of 
hearings  at  which  witnesses  from  the  ad- 
ministration. State,  local,  and  regional 
governments,  the  highway  industry,  en- 
vironmental groups  and  others  presented 
testimony.  Throughout  these  hearings 
and  during  deliberations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  it  was  evident  that  only  a  fis- 
cally responsible  bill  would  do — a  bill 
that  reflected  our  willingness  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  yet  a  bill  that  addressed  the 
most  urgent  national  highway  needs. 

We  all  know  that  in  these  times  of 
fiscal  austerity,  in  these  times  of  rising 
c(»istruct:on  costs — a  significant  portion 
of  which  is  due  to  inflation — that  our 
ability  to  construct  and  adequately 
maintain  our  Nation's  highway  system 
has  been  severely  hampered.  The  basic 
question  then,  is  not  only  how  much 
money  the  Federal  highway  program 
needs,  it  is  how  best  to  allocate  severely 
limited  Federal  resources  to  the  various 
categories,  the  sum  total  of  which  com- 
prise the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 
It  is  how  to  target  the  funds  to  areas  of 
greatest  Federal  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view.  S.  1024  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
achieving  this  objective.  Completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  continues  to  be  a 
high  priority.  The  estimated  cost-to- 
complete  definition  is  changed  from  the 
unacceptable  cost  definition  contained  in 
existing  law  to  one  that  is  achievable 
when  actual  resources  are  considered.  By 
adding  a  fourth  R — reconstruction — to 
the  3R  program  that  currently  exists, 
S.  1024  recognizes  that  much  of  the  In- 
terstate System  is  reaching  the  end  of  its 
design  life  and  requires  major  recon- 
struction. 

S.  1024  recognizes  that  a  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  rural  and  urban  system 


exists  but  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  pri- 
mary system.  S.  1024  continues  to  ad- 
dress the  bridge  needs  of  our  Nation  but 
it  recognizes  that  bridges  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system-  are  of  greater 
interest  to  the  Federal  Government  than 
those  off  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  level  of  funding  proposed. 
S.  1024  is  a  5-year  bill.  The  authorization 
level  of  $7.2  billion  in  1982  increases  to 
more  than  $10  billion  in  1986.  It  pro- 
vides an  obligation  limitation  of  $7.2 
billion  in  1982.  The  Senate  this  week,  in 
passing  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill,  raised  the  obli- 
gation limitation  from  the  $7.2  billion 
contained  in  S.  1024  to  $7.7  billion. 

Whether  $7.2  billion  or  $7.7  billion, 
these  figures  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  true  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  Nation's  actual  highway  needs.  The 
program  could  use  substantially  higher 
levels  of  funding. 

However,  Mr.  President,  these  are 
prudent  levels  of  funding.  We  have 
chosen  to  live  within  our  means.  We 
have  maintained  the  user  pay  principle. 
We  have  provided  levels  of  expenditures 
that  are  consistent  with  present  eco- 
nomic realities. 

Now,  allow  me  to  highlight  the  more 
important  aspects  of  this  bill. 

First  it  provides  a  definition  of  inter- 
state completion  that  will  reduce  the 
current  interstate  cost  estimate  from 
approximately  $53.8  billion  to  approxi- 
mately $35  billion.  It  is  essential  that 
we  take  this  step.  During  the  25  years 
that  Federal  funds  have  been  provided 
to  construct  the  Interstate  Systems,  in 
excess  of  $65  billion  have  been  expended 
to  complete  slightly  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  designated  interstate  mileage. 

For  Congress  to  approve  the  current 
$53.8  billion  cost  estimate  as  a  part  of 
a  major  reform  bill  would  be  fiscally 
irresponsible.  To  retain  such  a  defini- 
tion of  cost-to-complete  will  make  it 
impossible  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System  by  1990  or  even  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  A  more  realistic  estimate 
and  level  of  Federal  fiscal  exposure  is 
necessary  and  has  been  provided  by  this 
bUl. 

While  reducing  the  interstate  cost-to- 
complete  by  approxmately  $18  billion,  S. 
1024  will  still  provide  acceptable  service 
for  users  of  the  Interstate  System.  S. 
1024  provides  for  full  access  control,  for 
pavement  designed  to  accommodate  traf- 
fic anticipated  for  the  20-year  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  highway,  a  design  of  six 
lanes  in  rural  areas  and  all  urbanized 
areas  under  400,000  population  and  up  to 
eight  lanes  in  urbanized  areas  of  over 
400,000  population. 

When  considering  how  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  interstate  cost  estimate,  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee quite  correctly  took  the  position  that 
it  would  be  inequitable  to  apply  a  new 
restriction  on  the  number  of  lanes  that 
may  be  built  on  interstate  gap  segments, 
on  staged  interstate  segments,  or  on  those 
interstate  segments  that  are  open  to  traf- 
fic but  that  were  bu  It  without  Federal- 
aid  interstate  funds.  In  the  past,  States 
have  been  entitled  to  "one  whole  bite  per 


interstate  segment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Interstate  construction  fund  apple."  For 
reasons  of  simple  equity.  States  should 
continue  to  be  so  entitled  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  State  desires 
to  add  lanes,  intersections,  or  other  im- 
provements to  an  existing  interstate  seg- 
ment that  was  originally  built  with  Fed- 
eral-aid interstate  funds.  It  is  reason- 
able to  bar  the  further  use  of  Federal- 
aid  interstate  construction  funds,  but 
permit  the  use  of  interstate  4R  funds,  on 
the  basis  that  the  State  has  had  its  "one 
bite." 

Under  the  new  definition  of  comple- 
tion, those  items  eligible  generally  in- 
clude engineering,  minimum  right  of 
way,  utility  relocation,  grading,  erosion 
control,  drainage,  signing,  lighting  and 
guardrails.  Generally  excluded  from  eli- 
gibility for  interstate  construction  fund- 
ing would  be  items  such  as  weigh  sta- 
tions, landscaping,  pedestrian  bike  way 
facilities,  noise  abatement  devices,  swne 
safety  work  and  high  occupancy  vehicle 
lanes  above  the  six-  and  eight-lane  limi- 
tations set  forth  by  the  basic  definition 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  anphasize  that 
the  redefinition  of  S.  1024  does  not  pre- 
vent a  State  from  building  the  features 
that  have  been  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  the  interstate  cost  estimate.  Those 
items  in  the  current  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate that  are  no  longer  eligible  for  in- 
terstate construction  funding  will  be 
eligible  for  interstate  4R  funding. 

S.  1024  provides  $3.1  billion  for  inter- 
state construction  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
a  total  of  $27,775  bilUon  through  1990. 
This  is  not  enough  money  to  complete 
the  projected  Interstate  System  antici- 
pated by  this  bill  to  cost  approximately 
$35  billion,  but  it  is  as  much  as  may  be 
responsibly  contemplated  for  expendi- 
ture at  this  time.  A  future  Congress  will 
have  to  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
to  further  increase  interstate  construc- 
tion funds  or  further  reduce  the  ice. 

Finally,  S.  1024  retains  Va  percent  min- 
imum funding  for  all  States.  This  is  sig- 
nificant because  such  a  provision  has  not 
been  retained  in  House  bill  3210  passed 
this  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  reform 
in  this  bill  is  that  the  existing  interstate 
3R  program  is  expanded  to  include  a 
fourth  R — reconstruction.  Mr.  President, 
every  study  we  have  looked  at  indicates 
that  highway  deterioration  is  acute  and 
accelerating.  This  bill  recognizes  that 
fact  by  providing  $800  million  of  inter- 
state 4R  funding  in  1982  up  from  the  $275 
million  of  funding  in  1981  and  a  total  of 
$7.7  billion  from  fiscal  year  1982  through 
1986. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  provision  in 
this  bill,  Mr.  President,  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  this  one.  Maintenance  of 
our  investment  in  the  Interstate  System 
is  as  high  a  priority  as  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

The  committee  considered  changing 
the  Federal  share  from  the  75  percent  in 
the  existing  3R  program  to  90  percent 
as  provided  for  interstate  construction. 
However,  considering  the  austere  times 
in  which  we  live,  the  committee  decided 
it  is  more  appropriate  to  continue  the 
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existing  share  of  75  percent  so  as  to  lev- 
erage more  State  funds  with  each  Fed- 
eral dollar. 

The  primary  program  remains  un- 
changed except  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram is  eliminated.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  elimination  of  the  priority  program 
is  controversial  and  opposed  by  some 
States.  I  can  only  say  that  the  program 
is  simply  not  a  priority  item  when  com- 
pared to  other  Federal  highway  needs. 

Both  the  Federal  urban  and  the  Fed- 
eral secondary  programs  are  significantly 
reformed.  The  existing  Fedtfral-aid  ur- 
ban system  is  abolished  and  all  public 
roads  in  urbanized  areas  are  eligible  for 
Federal  funds  except  those  on  the  inter- 
state or  primary  systems. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  aid  secondary 
program  is  eliminated  and  a  consolidated 
rural  program  is  established  making 
Federal  funds  available  for  all  rural 
roads  other  than  primary  and  Interstate 
Systems  roads.  S.  1024  further  combines 
eligible  projects  now  under  the  nonsafety 
portion  of  the  safer  off -system  program 
and  others. 

S.  1024  amends  section  120A  of  title  23 
by  providing  that  all  new  urban  and 
rural  projects  will  be  funded  with  50-per- 
cent Federal  funds  and  50-percent  State 
matching  shares  rather  than  the  75-per- 
cent matching  share  of  existing  law.  S. 
1024  permits  the  States  to  transfer  100 
percent  of  their  apportionments  between 
the  primary  system  and  both  the  rural 
and  urban  programs.  If  urban  or  riiral 
program  funds  are  used  on  primary 
roads,  the  Federal  share  would  be  raised 
to  75  percent  without  changing  any 
States  total  apportionment.  If  primary 
program  funds  are  used  on  rural  or  ur- 
ban roads,  however,  the  Federal  share 
would  be  50  percent. 

S.  1024  places  the  decision  of  how  best 
to  spend  their  noninterstate  Federal 
shares  squarely  with  the  States  even 
while  the  bill  induces  the  States  to  con- 
centrate their  Federal  dollars  on  the  pri- 
mary roads  that  are  a  principle  Federal 
responsibility,  second  only  to  the  Inter- 
state System  itself. 

Some  limited  funding  is  retained  for 
highway  safety  Improvement  programs 
and  individual  safety  categories  are  com- 
bined such  as  hazard  elimination,  rail 
highway  crossing,  rail  relocation  projects 
and  safer  off-system  roads.  S.  1024  pro- 
vides that  each  State  should  expend  35 
percent  of  its  funds  apportioned  for 
highway  safety  improvements  on  rail 
grade  crossing  projects. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1024  recognizes  the 
continuing  interest  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  has  in  highway  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation.  It  recognizes,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  interest  in  on- 
system  bridges  is  greater  than  its  in- 
terest in  off -system  bridges  by  multiply- 
ing by  a  factor  of  two  for  apportionment 
purposes,  those  deficient  Federal  aid  on- 
system  bridges  or  public  roads  function- 
ally classified  as  major  collectors. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1024  also  provides  a 
number  of  other  important  sections  that 
I  will  only  mention  in  passing.  These 
sections  include  emergency  relief,  re- 
habilitation of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge,  gross  vehicle  truck  weights  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  designating 
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of  approximately  1,000  miles  of  Alaskan 
roads  as  completed  interstate,  thus  mak- 
ing Alaska  eligible,  as  are  all  other 
States,  for  interstate  4R  funding. 

Mr.  President  as  we  debate  S.  1024  I 
hope  that  we  will  recognize  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — not  a  perfect 
bill,  but  a  proper  bill  at  this  time. 

It  is  a  bill  with  inadequate  funding 
when  all  our  highway  needs  are  con- 
sidered but  the  best  level  of  funding  that 
could  be  provided. 

It  is  a  bill  that  recognizes  the  diverse 
needs  of  all  the  various  States,  and  yet 
preserves  the  greatest  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  Interstate  System, 
both  construction  and  reconstruction. 

It  is  a  bill  that  cuts  back  significantly 
the  size  of  the  interstate  cost  estimate. 

It  is  a  bill  that  funds  each  of  the  pro- 
grams at  levels  in  approximate  propor- 
tions to  the  interests  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  in  these  programs. 

It  is  a  bill  that  recognizes  that  an  ef- 
fective highway  program  requires  long- 
range  planning  and  long-range  funding 
and  as  such  S.  1024  is  a  5-year  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  S.  1024  con- 
forms to  the  President's  request  that 
Federal  expenditures  for  1982  be  re- 
duced. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep  these 
factors  in  mind  as  we  move  to  consider 
this  legislation. 

Xre  AMEKDMENT  NO.  631 

( Purpose :  To  close  off  priority  primary  fund- 
ing to  routes  which  have  not  received  such 
funding  and  on  which  construction  has  not 
commenced) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  tmd  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pekcy)  for 
himself,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  CRn.ES. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Motnihan.  Mr.  Humphret. 
Mr.  D'ABfATO,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Budman. 
Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  proposes  an 
imprinted  amendment  numbered  631. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  Insert  the  following  after  line 
25: 

(2)  $126,CO0,000  per  fiscal  year  of  the  sums 
authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1982.  September  30.  1983. 
September  30,  1984,  and  September  30,  1985, 
by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  shall 
not  be  apportioned.  Such  »125,000.000  of  each 
such  authorized  sum  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  on  the  date  of  apportionment  of 
funds  for  each  such  fiscal  year.  In  the  same 
manner  smd  to  the  same  extent  as  the  sums 
apportioned  on  such  date,  except  that  such 
$125,000,030  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation only  for  routes  on  which  there 
have  been  obligated  priority  primary  funds 
authorized  by  sections  104(c)  of  the  Surface 
TranspDrtation  Assistance  Act  of  1978  and 
on  which  construction  hsa  commenced  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

On  page  8.  line  1,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
substitute  "(3)". 

On  page  9.  line  8,  strike  out  "(3)"  the 
first  time  it  appears  and  substitute  "(4)". 


On  page  9,  Une  12.  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
substitute  "(5)". 

On  page  9.  line  19,  strike  out  "(5)"  and 
substitute  '"(B)". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  FW- 
eral  Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  includes  a 
provision  eliminating  the  priority  pri- 
mary program.  Along  with  my  coepon- 
sors.  Senators  East.  DeConcini,  Oold- 
WATEB,  Pryor,  Dixon.  Chiles.  Bumpers. 

MOYNIHAN,  HlTXPHREY.  D'AMATO.  HAW- 
KINS. RuDiCAN.  Jepsen.  and  Johnston,  I 
seek  to  amend  this  provision  by  restoring 
the  program  and  closing  off  further 
funding  to  routes  which  have  not  re- 
ceived such  funding  and  on  which  con- 
struction has  not  cMnmenced.  The  pri- 
ority primary  program  funds  projects  of 
unusually  high  cost  which  require  long 
periods  of  time  for  their  construction. 
Congress  established  the  program  in 
1973  and  reasserted  its  commitment  in 
1978  by  increasing  the  level  of  funding 
to  $125  millicm.  The  States  are  unable 
to  undertake  these  projects  without  the 
special  assistance  provided  by  the  prior- 
ity primary  program.  The  projects  are 
essential  for  economic  development  and 
highway  safety,  and  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  false  economy  to  eliminate 
their  funding. 

Let  me  briefly  comment  on  two  proj- 
ects in  my  State  with  which  I  am  famil- 
iar and  I  think  by  now  Congress  is  quite 
familiar. 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  Rockford 
to  Decatur  route  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  study.  For  years,  the 
route  was  considered  as  part  of  the  rec- 
ommended Interstate  System,  only  to  be 
dropped  from  the  system  during  final  re- 
view. Three  years  ago,  the  Congress  de- 
clared the  highway  as  a  Federal  prior- 
ity. Today,  the  present  two-lane  high- 
way has  the  highest  ratio  of  trucks-to- 
cars  in  the  State  and  carries  over  10.000 
vehicles  per  day — a  number  that  rivals 
segments  of  the  present  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. It  is  projected  that  within  the  dec- 
ade this  route  will  carry  more  vehicles 
per  day  than  presently  travel  Interstate 
80  in  Illinois. 

The  Quincy  to  Peoria  route  is  equally 
crucial.  The  Department  of  Defense 
views  this  corridor  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  network  and  the  narrow 
pavement,  the  deficient  bridges  and  the 
insufBcient  capacity  of  sections  of  that 
highway  demand  attention. 

Illinois  has  the  busiest  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  and  these  routes  are 
important  to  relieve  interstate  traflBc. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  projects  are  not 
only  vital  to  Illinois  and  the  Midwest, 
but  indeed  to  the  country  as  a  whole  be- 
cause of  their  strategic  location. 

Under  the  priority  primary  program 
we  have  given  the  participating  States  a 
clear  and  constant  and  continued  signal 
of  support.  States  have  initiated  plans, 
conducted  engineering  reports,  pur- 
chased rights-of-way  and  proceeded  with 
construction  in  anticipation  of  con- 
tinued Federal  support.  It  is  important, 
as  we  seek  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
expenditures,  that  we  not  turn  our  backs 
on  this  commitment. 

I  recognize  the  budgetary  restraints 
under  which  the  committee  must  oper- 
ate in  assembling  a  comprehensive  high- 
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way  bill.  I  also  recognize  that  we  must 
concentrate  limited  Federal  resources 
on  programs  of  greatest  concern,  balanc- 
ing budgetary  needs. 

For  these  reasons,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  mechanism  for  those 
States  which  have  committed  substantial 
priority  primary  investments.  Where 
States  have  adopted  their  highway  plans 
and  investments  to  reflect  the  Federal 
commitment  to  priority  primary  routes, 
the  hold-harmless  or  grandfathering  ap- 
proach would  be  particularly  appropri- 
ate. This  amendment  may  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  overall  spending  ceiling 
for  programs  under  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  aware  of 
my  concern  for  this  program.  I  have 
testified  before  his  subcommittee  regard- 
ing this  and.  along  with  numerous  col- 
leagues, have  written  to  him.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  cosigned  by  my  colleagues  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a 
letter  from  Governor  Thompson  of 
Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  September  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Steve  Stmm3. 
(/.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  wish  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  continued  funding  lor 
existing  highway  projects  under  the  Priority 
Primary  program. 

The  multi-year  highway  authorization  bill 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Committee, 
8.  1024,  eliminates  funding  for  the  Priority 
Primary  program.  Under  this  program,  states 
have  received  clear  and  constant  and  con- 
tinued support  from  the  federal  government. 
States  have  initiated  plans,  conducted  engi- 
neering studies,  purchased  rights-of-way,  and 
proceeded  with  construction  in  anticipation 
of  federal  support. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  not  turn  our  backs 
on  this  commitment  and,  for  this  reason,  we 
believe  that  any  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
program  should  be  done  in  concert  with  as- 
sistance to  states  that  have  committed  sub- 
stantial Investments.  We  propose  that  the 
Committee  consider  coupling  any  recom- 
mendation to  eliminate  funding  with  a 
"hold-harmless"  or  "grandfather"  provision 
for  those  projects  currently  underway. 

Our  request  can  be  accommodated  within 
the  overall  spending  celling  for  programs 
under  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Therefore, 
we  hope  you  will  restore  fundlaj  for  those 
priority  projects  for  which  the  states  have 
made  substantial  Investments. 

Charles  H.  Percy.  Barry  Goldwater,  Al- 
fonse  D'Amato,  John  P.  East,  Paula 
Hawkins.  Warren  B.  Rudman,  Gordon 
J.  Humphrey.  Strom  Thurmond,  Mack 
Mattingly.  Harrison  Schmitt.  Charles 
Orassley,  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan,  Dennis  DeConclnl, 
David  Pryor.  Dale  Bumpers,  Alan  J. 
Dixon.  I^wton  Chiles,  Sam  Nunn. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  United  States 
Senators. 

OmcE  OF  THE  Governor. 
Springfield.  III..  October  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
past  support  for  the  Priority  Primary  Pro- 
gram and  for  your  current  efforts  to  retain 
this  important  program  in  the  Senate  multi- 


year  highway  bill,  S.  1034.  Your  public  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion (which  drafted  the  bill)  was  vital  in 
presenting  the  case  for  retaining  the  Pri- 
ority Primary  Program. 

Priority  Primary  funding  Is  an  Important 
component  of  Illinois'  highway  program,  en- 
abling the  construction  of  highways  design- 
ed for  high  traffic  volumes  in  two  Priority 
Primary  corridors,  U.S.  51  from  Rockford  to 
Decatur  and  the  portion  of  the  Chicago-Kan- 
sas City  Expressway  from  1-180  to  Qulncy. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  these  highway 
projects,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Illinois 
to  undertake  them  without  the  special  as- 
sistance provided  by  Priority  Primary  fund- 
ing. In  Illinois,  portions  of  new  highway  have 
been  opened  to  traffic  and  work  Is  underway 
which  will  soon  result  In  additional  com- 
pleted mileage.  The  State  has  spent  more 
than  $260  million  on  Its  two  Priority  Pri- 
mary routes. 

The  future  of  the  Priority  Primary  Pro- 
gram is  in  doubt.  As  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee, the  highway  bill,  S.  1024,  would  to- 
tally eliminate  the  program.  Such  an  action 
would  seriously  disrupt  highway  programs  in 
those  states  which  participate  in  the  Priority 
Primary  Program.  Of  course,  the  Committee 
must  consider  fiscal  constraints  when  as- 
sembling a  multlyear  highway  bill,  but  con- 
tinuing this  program  would  not  require  any 
Increased  funding. 

I  commend  your  vigorous  efforts  to  con- 
vince your  Senate  colleagues  to  retain  the 
Priority  Primary  Program  in  the  future,  even 
In  a  limited  form.  I  will  be  happy  to  support 
this  effort  in  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  R.  Thompson. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  ,  would  object  to  this 
amendment  and  would  do  so  despite  the 
fact  that  the  26-member  delegation 
from  Illinois  is  solidly  for  it. 

We  have,  as  you  can  see,  a  very  large 
number  of  Senators  who  are  cosponsor- 
ing  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
programs  of  Representatives.  I  would 
appreciate  an  eccplanation  as  to  why  the 
Senator  would  object. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  understand  the  Senator's  concerns.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  made  it  very  clear 
to  me  both  personally  and  again  here 
today  on  the  floor,  and  I  imderstand  the 
problem  that  the  Senator  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  have. 

I  would  just  like  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  will  view  these  concerns  with  un- 
derstanding at  the  time  we  are  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body.  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  we  could  do  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  was  that,  that  was 
the  best  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  his  case  very  well  and  we  are  very 
sympathetic  with  his  case. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  concerns 
with  the  program,  and  I  agree  to  share 
those  views  with  understanding  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Senator  Percy, 
in  offering  an  amendment  that  would 
continue  the  priority  primary  program, 
although  in  a  restricted  manner.  This  is 
an  important  program,  one  that,  with 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  funding, 
plays  an  important  role  in  providing  vit- 


ally needed  additions  to  our  Nations 
highway  system. 

Both  the  1976  and  th^  1978  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Acts  set  aside  funds  for 
distribution  at  the  discretion  of  ths 
S3cretary  of  Transportation  in  order  to 
construct  priority  primary  routes  which 
are  of  unusually  high  cost  and  which  re- 
quire lengthy  construction  periods.  Con- 
gress cited  11  routes  in  the  1978  act,  in- 
cluding 2  in  Illinois,  and  has  added  7 
more  routes  since  then,  Illinois  and  13 
other  States — Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas — currently  have  projects  under- 
way. 

"These  States,  like  all  the  States,  are 
forced  to  use  their  regular  primary  pro- 
gram apportionments  to  maintain  pri- 
mary system  routes.  Highways  around 
the  Nation  are  wearing  out  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  they  are  being  main- 
tained, so  rehabilitation  and  mainte- 
nance have  to  be  the  States'  No.  1  prior- 
ity. Nonetheless,  there  is  a  continuing 
need  for  funds  to  upgrade  and  add  need- 
ed capacity  to  high  priority,  hsavily  used 
primary  system  roads. 

Consequently,  highway  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  not  end  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram. Rather,  it  increases  funding  to 
$175  million  from  the  current  $125  mil- 
lion authorization.  Increasing  the  pro- 
gram level  in  this  era  of  shrinking  Fed- 
eral highway  programs  provides  an  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  and  the  con- 
tinued need  for  the  priority  primary 
program. 

The  amendment  Senator  Percy  and  I 
are  offering  will  help  provide  the  States 
with  the  extra  help  they  need  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  these  high  priority 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  two  Illinois  projects  are 
good  examples  of  the  types  of  projects 
that  the  priority  primary  program  as- 
sists— the  Rockford-Decatur  expressway 
and  the  Chicago-Kansas  City  highway. 

The  Rockford-Decatur  route  runs  for 
156  miles  through  the  center  of  Dlinois. 
Because  of  the  heavy  traffic  on  this  route, 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  expanding  the 
present  inadequate  two-lane  road  into 
a  four-lane  divided  highway.  Discussion 
and  study  of  this  project  have  been  going 
on  for  over  30  years. 

The  project  is  important  to  Illinois.  It 
provides  the  connection  between  Rock- 
ford  and  Decatur,  the  second  and  fifth 
largest  cities  in  the  State.  It  acts  as  a 
connector  for  five  existing  interstate 
routes:  1-90,  1-80,  1-35,  1-74  and  1-72. 
This  route  was  included  in  every  recom- 
mended Interstate  System  plan  since 
1945,  but  was  dropped  from  the  plan  that 
was  finally  adopted  for  cost  reasons. 

The  Chicago-Kansas  City  route  is  an- 
other example  of  the  type  of  project  that 
is  being  aided  by  priority  primary  fund- 
ing. The  proposed  freeway  has  been  un- 
der discussion  for  over  20  years;  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  study  mandated 
by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973. 
In  1977,  the  Department  of  Defense 
called  for  upgrading  the  Chicago-Kansas 
City  corridor  as  part  of  the  Nation's  stra- 
tegic highway  corridor  network. 
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The  segment  of  the  route  between 
Peoria  and  Qulncy,  a  distance  of  172 
miles,  is  now  served  only  by  two-lane 
highways.  These  roads  are  inadequate, 
due  to  deficient  bridges,  narrow  pave- 
ment, and  insufBcient  capacity. 

The  problem  caused  by  the  inadequate 
highways  along  this  route  are  continuing 
to  grow.  The  area  is  rich  in  agricultural 
and  coal  resources.  The  urban  areas 
along  the  route,  including  Peoria,  Ma- 
comb, and  Quincy,  are  sites  of  numerous 
manufacturing  firms.  The  existing  high- 
ways cannot  meet  the  demand  generated 
by  economic  growth  in  the  area,  and  un- 
less they  are  upgraded,  might,  in  fact, 
impede  that  growth. 

So  far,  the  State  of  Illinois  has  spent 
more  than  $260  million  in  Federal  and 
State  funds  on  its  two  priority  primary 
routes.  Remaining  work,  however,  could 
cost  as  much  as  $850  to  $950  million 
more. 

The  State  is  moving  ahead  with  the 
routes  as  rapidly  as  the  dollars  will  allow. 
During  fiscal  1982.  Illinois  alone  is  ready 
to  proceed  with  projects  that  could  effec- 
tively use  more  than  $100  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds.  Federal  priority  primary  al- 
locations should  be  increased,  or  at  least 
continued  at  current  levels,  therefore, 
so  that  work  on  these  needed  projects, 
and  similar  projects  In  the  other  13 
States,  can  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  continue  the  pri- 
ority primary  program  becatise  the  14 
States  with  projects  relied  on  the  Fed- 
eral commitment — and  particularly  on 
Congress  expression  of  support  for  the 
18  projects  now  underway.  Based  on  the 
Federal  commitment,  the  States  com- 
mitted substantial  resources  of  their 
own  toward  completing  projects  that 
they  could  not  realistically  finance  any 
other  way. 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  under- 
stand that,  unless  we  keep  the  priority 
primary  program  alive  for  those  proj- 
ects on  which  work  is  now  underway, 
construction  on  those  projects  will  not 
just  slow,  but  will  probably  cease  alto- 
gether. Given  the  pressures  on  State 
road  programs,  they  have  no  other 
choice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
support  the  amendment  that  my  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  and  I  have  of- 
fered. It  is  a  modest  amendment.  It 
seeks  to  assure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  keep  the  commitment  it 
made  in  the  1978  Highway  Act.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  States  who  relied 
on  that  commitment.  We  should  not 
abandon  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  had  a  request 
from  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  to  make  a  com- 
ment at  this  point,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  to  her  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HA\VKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  concerning  the  importance 


of  retaining  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  designed  to  fund 
high-priority  projects  on  the  primary 
highway  system.  Projects  funded  under 
this  program  in  every  case,  connect  to 
the  Interstate  System  and  are  in  fact  an 
extension  of  that  system.  Primary  proj- 
ects are  selected  by  each  State  highway 
department  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate local  officials  and  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Elimination  of  the  priority  primary 
program  would  cause  serious  delays  in 
the  completion  of  two  essential  projects 
in  Florida.  One  project  involves  U.S.  19. 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  New  Port 
Richey,  and  has  an  estimated  completion 
cost  of  $175  million.  The  other  project 
that  would  be  adversely  affected  is  Jack- 
sonville's State  road  9A  which  runs  frtMn 
the  north  end  of  Danes  Point  Bridge  to 
Interstate  95.  Actually  the  completion  of 
State  road  9 A  involves  five  projects  with 
a  total  cost  of  $16  million.  Completion  of 
U.S.  19  and  State  road  9A  have  been 
selected  due  to  the  exceptional  traffic 
volume  they  now  carry.  It  would  be  a 
major  transportation  error  to  cut  off 
funding  for  these  projects  in  the  middle 
of  their  construction  and  deny  sorely 
needed  service  improvements  to  affected 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  funding  provided 
for  the  regular  program  is  inadequate  to 
cover  the  funding  requirements  of  these 
projects.  So,  retaining  funding  for  the 
priority  primary  program  is  essential. 

Historically,  the  State  of  Florida  has 
not  fared  well  under  the  highway  trust 
fund  program.  According  to  a  table  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, Florida  has  received  only  81 
cents  of  every  $1  it  has  paid  into  the 
highway  fund  since  1957.  And  when  in- 
flation is  taken  into  account,  the  return 
rate  is  even  lower.  That  is  because  the 
State  received  less  than  81  cents 
per  dollar  in  the  1960's  when  the  dollar 
was  worth  more  than  it  is  today  and  has 
recovered  a  higher  percentage  of  inflated 
dollars  in  the  1970's,  drivini?  the  average 
up  to  80  percent.  In  fact,  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  through  fiscal  year  1980 
is  an  astounding  $750  million.  This  is 
just  under  half  the  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Florida  interstate  program 
envisioned  in  this  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  especially  Im- 
portant that  the  priority  primary  pro- 
gram be  continued.  If  this  program  is  re- 
tained. Florida  will  recover  a  part  of 
what  is  rightfuUy  ours.  Had  there  been 
no  trust  fund,  these  two  important  high- 
way projects  would  have  been  completed 
years  ago  out  of  that  $750  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  I  referred 
to  documenting  the  balance  of  payments 
of  all  States  under  the  trust  fund  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  recommend 
that  it  be  studied  by  my  colleagues. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  STATE  PAYMENTS  INTO 
THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND  AND  FEDERAL-AID  APPOR- 
TIONMENTS FROM  THE   FUND.   FISCAL  YEARS   1957  80 

|Dol!*i  amounts  in  thousands ;  cumuUted  since  July  1, 19S6| 


Stale 


Ratm, 

Payments      Apporlon-         appoi- 

into  the     nients  from   bonments  / 

fund '        the  fund  -     paymentt 


Alabama 12,031.155  52.309.555 

Alaska 151,M5  1.426.151 

Arizona _-  1,216,808  1.740.892 

Arkansas... -  1.329,023  1.319.290 

California U.070.612  8.646,577 

Colorado 1*108.331  1.710.829 

Connecticut  1.377.212  1,840.158 

Delaware 323.935  464.771 

District  of  Columbia    .  269  952  1.252.661 

FkMida   4,025,878  3.267,459 

Geoifia 2,902.169  2.629.013 

Hawaii 275,771  848.875 

Idaho  -..  534,760  825.744 

Illinois 5.321,388  5,795.464 

Indiana, 3.144,845  2.531.757 

Iowa     1.792.375  1.751.000 

Kansas 1.508.952  1.565.527 

Kentucky 1.815.665  2.102.310 

Louisiana 1.965.584  2,789,146 

Maine 585,618  661,602 

Maryland. 1,848,838  2.558,198 

Massachusetts 2,398.704  2.566,644 

Michigan 4,801,145  3.952.581 

Minnesota  2,171,817  2.615.585 

Mississippi —  1,324,318  1,325,449 

Missouri..... 2,888,462  2,829,333 

Montana 551,400  1.482,152 

Nebraska 1.016,375  1,020,997 

Nevada     414,644  830,521 

NewHampjhirt 414,855  587,406 

New  Jersey 3,367,265  2,815,029 

New  Me«ico..... 813,263  1,246,432 

New  York    _ 6,150.186  6,226,451 

North  Carolina 3,003,801  2,163,896 

North  Dakota 413,439  "«. }«« 

Ohio            _-  5,545,273  5,017,122 

OKIah^a —  1.853,819  1.36'."0 

Orejon                    —  1.426,039  2,026,044 

Pennsylvania 5,420,455  5,*O8,906 

Rhode  Island 3^7,444  651.909 

South  Carolina 1.507,640  1.2M.327 

South  Dakota 467,365  ,870,932 

Tennessee -  2,352.043  |.«».211 

Texas  7,  946, 900  6,  009, 8S8 

Utah ":::::-.:  688,365  1,348,759 

VermoirL                  -  261.324  638,114 

;',T„T ::  2,572,756  3.409,457 

wifhinVton::::-.„-  1,900,590  2.646,826 

WeslVirjinia ,"JfS  ??«?l? 

Wisconsin 'JIJIS  'IS'SII 

Wyomini 370,203  908.243 

Total UO.537,540  116.518,020 

Puerto  Rico 334,093 

Grand  total 110,537.540  116,852,113 


1.14 

9.39 

1.43 

.99 

78 
1.21 
1.34 
1  43 
4.64 
.81 
.91 
3.08 
1.54 
1  09 

81 

98 
1.04 
1  16 
1.42 
1.13 
1.38 
1.07 

.82 
1.20 
1.00 

.f8 
2.69 
1.00 
2.00 
1.42 

.84 
1.53 
1.01 

.72 
1  86 

.90 

.74 
1.42 
1.00 
1.64 

.82 
1.S6 
1.05 

.76 
1.96 
2.44 
1  33 
1.39 
2.44 

.78 
2.45 


1.06 


1  Fiscal  year  payments  into  the  fund  are  based  on  receipts  as 
reports  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Includes 
revenues  from  highway-user  taxes  only. 

:  Includes  allocations  for  urban  high  density.  o«;»«  J''«2i 
way.  acceleration  of  proiects  and  reapportionment  of  lapsed 
intersUte  funds.  Ccludes  funds  for  emergency  rei.el  public 
lands  hghways,  Great  River  Road,  budges  over  federal  dams, 
rural  hijhwaj  public  transpoi^ion  .'le"'°"''7''°;  »'°«™T' 
rail/highiay  demonstration,  traffic  control  signahzation  demon- 
stration projects,  and  economic  growth  center. 

Source:  Highway  Stalistia.  1950,  Federal  Highway 
Administration. 

Mr  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  and  her  statement  is  a  further 
indication  of  the  deep  interest  that  ap- 
pears in  this  amendment. 

THE  PKiORrrr  phimabt  prcxjram 
Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois- 
amendment  and  feel  it  is  of  major  un- 
portance  to  those  communities  whose 
economic  future  rests  with  the  contmua- 
tion  of  this  program.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  priority  primary  program 
will  have  for  a  transportation  project  in 
my  own  State. 
The   priority   primary   program   was 
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created  to  fund  long-term,  high-cost  pri- 
mary projects  which  represent  a  vital 
link  In  a  State's  overall  transportation 
systems.  In  1978.  the  Congress  named  the 
Kolb-Valencia  Roads  project  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  as  a  priority  primary  route  and, 
subsequently,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration gave  its  approval  to  the 
project.  Since  that  time,  the  people  of 
Tucson  have  made  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  the  Kolb-Valencia  project  by 
making  available  the  local  portion  of  the 
costs  to  be  incurred  under  the  Federal 
program.  The  effect,  albeit  I  am  sure  un- 
intended, of  eliminating  the  specific 
funding  category  for  the  project  when 
the  community  is  beginning  its  initial 
phases  of  construction,  is  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  an  unreliable  partner. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  the 
members  of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  have  had  an  extremely 
difBcult  job  in  attempting  to  fashion  a 
bill  which  protects  our  national  highway 
needs  while  responding  to  the  fiscal  pres- 
sures we  face.  I  commend  the  committee 
members  for  doing  an  excellent  job  in 
that  respect. 

This  amendment  will  not  upset  the 
balance  the  committee  has  achieved  nor 
will  it  breach  the  committee's  budget 
ceiling  in  the  legislation.  It  will  instead 
just  redistribute  a  portion  of  the  primary 
funds  in  the  bill  to  some  of  these  highly 
critical  projects  which  have  already 
been  initiated  by  communities  relying  on 
Federal  commitments.  Approval  of  this 
amendment  wiU  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting existing  pipeline  priority  pri- 
mary projects  while  precluding  any  new 
starts  under  this  category,  it  will  do  so 
without  placing  a  major  financial  bur- 
den on  communities  like  Tucson  which 

^t/if  f^^^^  *"  ^°°*^  ^^"*^  *n  accordance 
wth  the  provisions  of  the  1978  Surface 
Transportation  and  Assistance  Act 
,,n.w  ^^sident.  I  wUl  not  belabor  this 
Lf^Tu  ^1"^  discussed  the  Kolb  proj- 
^LV^^  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Mr. 
o.^^;  *f  *^  Secretary  Lewis  on  numer- 
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«TJ^f/^,S*  ^^^  P'^^'^'y  primary  pro- 
gram is  to  Members  who  have  existine 

[^  o'^r^if  ."^y  ^^"'^^'^  fo'-  maintain- 
irfnt  ^""  l*'^  P''*°'"*'y  Primary  program 
and  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  will  take  this 
f oncera  to  the  conference  comniittee  on 
SlnrAlj^o1,1ir'>«^«^--^--o;e^ 
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it  wonK  ^k""!" .^  program.  I  feel  that 
hZ^  ^  shortsighted  to  discontinue 
nr«  ^I°^^f^  *""«Jy  without  at  S 
providing  for  the  completion  of  the  sl^- 
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The  importance  of  the  priority  pri- 
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in  areas  of  high-trafflc  volume. 


An  excellent  example  of  how  the  prior- 
ity primary  routes  will  fimction  can  be 
realized  by  an  understanding  of  the  par- 
ticular roads  selected  by  Florida  for  this 
system.  On  the  lower  gulf  coast  of  our 
State  we  have  a  major  collector  of  traf- 
fic in  U.S.  19.  This  road  passes  through 
the  heart  of  one  of  our  most  densely  in- 
habited counties.  It  serves  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  north  and  south  traffic 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  adjacent  cities 
just  north.  Not  only  is  this  route  most 
used  by  residents,  it  is  also  a  provider  of 
service  to  many  of  the  State's  30  million 
or  so  yearly  visitors.  The  continued 
growth  of  the  western  Tampa  Bay  area 
has  placed  an  increasing  burden  on  U.S. 
19  until  it  has  earned  a  reputation  of  ap- 
pearing, at  times,  to  be  a  50-mlle  long 
parking  lot.  While  this  may  be  a  local 
problem,  it  also  has  national  significance 
because  U.S.  19  is  the  road  which  con- 
nects to  Interstate  Route  275.  Therefore, 
if  U.S.  19  is  not  functioning.  1-275  can- 
not be  made  accessible  to  many  of  the 
nearly  1  million  people  living  In  and 
visiting  the  area. 

To  alleviate  this  problem.  Florida  has 
undertaken  a  two-stage  process  of  Im- 
provements to  U.S.  19  under  the  priority 
primary  program. 

The  other  route  Florida  has  selected 
for  programing  under  priority  primary  is 
State  road  9-A  in  Jacksonville.  This 
road  in  effect  is  the  easterly  loop  of  In- 
terstate 295.  At  present,  the  westerly 
loop  of  1-295  has  been  completed  and  is 
providing  excellent  service  as  an  urban 
bypass.  When  this  priority  primary  pro- 
gram permits  the  continued  construction 
of  SR  9-A.  equally  efficient  service  can 
be  exoected  east  of  Jacksonville. 

This  road  will  accomplish  two  impor- 
tant things.  It  will  permit  visitors  com- 
ing to  this  gateway  city  £m  opportunity 
to  gain  access  to  the  beaches  without 
traveling  through  the  heart  of  a  major 
city,  and  it  will  permit  the  fast  growing 
population  of  eastern  Jacksonville  access 
to  Interstate  95  without  having  to  nego- 
tiate the  center  city  traffic. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  on  his  amendment  to  add 
a  grandfather  provision  to  language  in 
this  bill  eliminating  the  priority  primary 
program.  This  provision  would  allow 
States  which  have  already  committed 
substantial  funds  to  continue  their  proj- 
ects with  Federal  assistance. 

This  program  was  enacted  to  help 
States  construct  highways  which  are  un- 
usually expensive  and  requires  long  pe- 
riods of  construction.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  a  commitment  to  those 
States  which  have  ongoing  priority  pri- 
mary projects.  The  Federal  Government 
approved  those  projects  and  committed 
funds  to  those  States  for  construction  of 
them.  Now,  Congress  is  trying  to  back 
out  of  that  commitment  and  leave  those 
States  with  major  construction  projects 
only  partially  completed. 

Considering  the  other  reductions  in 
Federal  highway  funds,  it  is  very  unfair 
to  back  out  of  this  program  and  tell  the 
States  they  are  going  to  have  to  carry  It 
alone.  Further,  it  is  unrealistic  to  think 
the  State  highway  departments  can 
meet  their  responsibilities  in  these  proj- 


ects. They  are  already  suffering  major 
reductions  in  funds  and  they  Just  cannot 
take  up  all  the  slack. 

Everyone  is  trying  to  do  his  share  of 
carrying  the  burden  of  budget  cuts  and 
working  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
However,  in  those  areas  where  a  commit- 
ment has  already  been  made  and  undue 
hardships  would  result,  we  should  not 
withdraw  our  support.  This  amendment 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  those  States, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  with  Senator  Percy  in  support  of 
his  effort  to  retain  funding  for  priority 
primary  program  projects  now  initiated 
in  a  great  many  of  our  States.  Very  sub- 
stantial investments  of  money,  time,  and 
energy  have  been  made  in  existing  proj- 
ects which  have  to  date  been  funded  in 
part  by  the  priority  primary  program.  To 
abandon  support  for  the  existing  projects 
now  imderway  constitutes  a  gross  injus- 
tice not  only  to  the  States  which  have 
acted  solely  in  reliance  upon  continued 
Federal  participation,  but  also  to  the 
Federal  taxpayers  in  general  whose  sig- 
nificant investment  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
prove  worthless.  The  injustice  is  further 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  these  proj- 
ects can  be  accommodated  within  the 
overall  spending  celling  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

In  light  of  this  .situation,  I  strongly  ad- 
vocate the  inclusion  of  a  grandfather 
provision  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  to  insure  con- 
tinued Federal  funding  for  the  numerous 
affected  projects. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  my  distinguished  collea- 
gue's candor  and.  given  the  number  of 
colleagues  joining  with  me  in  this  effort 
today  and  very  strong  and  powerful 
statement  made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  my  native  State  of  Florida.  I 
know  that  when  he  says  he  will  present 
our  case  in  a  very  forceful  manner  he 
speaks  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  be- 
cause he  has  always  done  that  in  the  past 
when  he  believes  in  a  cause. 

The  other  body  has  reported  a  similar 
highway  bill  that  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  this  program  from  $125 
to  $175  million  annually.  All  I  would 
need  would  be  assurances  from  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  that  he  would  carry  our  concern 
with  his  usual  sense  of  conviction  on  this 
program  to  the  conference,  and  that  our 
point  of  view  might  then  prevail. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  it  my  understanding, 
if  my  distinguished  friend  will  yield,  that 
if  we  can  do  the  best  we  can.  as  the  Sen- 
ator is  outlining,  and  make  the  best  case 
possible  that  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  that  understanding 
and  the  sense  of  confidence  that  I  place 
in  my  colleague's  hands,  and  I  realize  it 
would  probably  be  just  as  well  not  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
of  evening  to  vote  on  this  matter,  I  do 
understand  the  desirability  of  not  with- 
drawing the  amendment  and  letting  it 
be  settled  in  conference. 

So  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
House  in  this  position  and  the  strong 
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support  of  our  colleagues,  we  can  leave 
it  so.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  very  much  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  REGARDING  TRUCK  WEIGHTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Improvement  Act,  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Comihittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  includes 
a  provision  requiring  all  States  to  allow 
trucks  with  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of 
80,000  pounds.  Along  with  my  colleagues 
from  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  I 
sought  to  amend  this  provis'on  and  am 
pleased  the  distinguished  fioor  manager 
at  our  request  has  agreed  to  delete  this 
provision. 

The  1974  Highway  Act  allowed  States, 
at  their  discretion,  to  raise  the  gross 
vehicle  weight  limit  for  trucks  using  the 
Interstate  System  from  73,280  pounds  to 
80.000  pounds.  With  the  exception  of 
Arkansas  and  Illinois,  all  50  States  have 
increased  limits  to  80.000.  While  the 
Missouri  Legislature  has  passed  and  the 
Governor  has  signed  a  bill  increasing  the 
weight  limit  to  80.000  pounds,  a  public 
referendum  is  pending  that  may  suspend 
that  statute. 

The  committee's  bill,  however,  would 
have  deprived  these  States  of  the  right 
to  determine  weight  limits  and  would 
have  denied  highway  funds  to  anv  State 
that  falls  below  a  mandated  Federal 
minimum.  This  approach  is  antithetical 
to  the  administration's  philosophy  of  re- 
turning policymaking  to  local  and  State 
levels  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  our  Illinois  roads  are 
unlike  those  here  in  Washington.  Our 
soil  Is  rich  and  produces  the  finest  agri- 
cultural products,  but  serves  as  a  poor 
foundation  for  roadways  compared  to 
the  clay  earth  of  other  States.  Our  State 
is  a  leading  producer  of  manufactured 
goods  and  draws  an  uncommon  number 
of  trucks  to  transport  these  goods.  Our 
weather  conditions  expedite  road  dete- 
rioration because  of  frequent  thaws  and 
freezes  during  the  winter.  And.  our  State 
is  the  transportation  hub  of  the  Nation 
with  the  busiest  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  Mr.  President.  Ulinoisans 
know  best  what  Illinois  roads  can  carry. 

Higher  weight  limits  expedite  road 
deterioration  and  increase  attendant 
maintenance  costs.  The  committee  pro- 
vision would  have  imposed  on  Arkansas. 
Missouri,  and  Illinois  additional  highway 
costs  and.  yet.  not  provided  the  revenue 
for  these  States  to  absorb  costs.  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials'  road  tests  in 
Ottawa.  HI..  Indicate  that  80.000-pound 
trucks  may  do  as  much  as  one-third 
more  damage  than  trucks  loaded  to 
73.280  pounds  and  that  a  single  heavy 
truck  can  do  the  damage  of  9,600  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  testified  that  increased  weight 
limits  will  decrease  pavement  life  on 
most  existing  State  highways  by  an 
average  of  approximately  17  percent  and 


require  $35  million  annually  in  new 
revenue  for  the  State  road  fund.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  Illinois  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion position  paper  on  truck  weights  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  &s  follows: 

Position  Paper  op  the  Illinois  Department 
OF  Transportation 

The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  designed,  authorized,  and  fi- 
nanced a  comprehensive  research  project  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  axle-load 
magnitudes  and  the  number  of  applications 
of  such  loads  that  could  be  placed  on  vari- 
ous types  of  pavement  designs  before  the 
pavement  deteriorated  to  an  unserviceable 
condition.  The  research  was  conducted  In 
Ottawa.  Illinois  between  1956  and  1980.  With 
the  distribution  of  the  first  report  of  that 
research,  engineers  immediately  started  de- 
bating the  results  delineated  In  the  report. 
We  have  continued  during  the  Intervening 
years  to  conduct  additional  research  and 
make  statistical  Imorovements  In  the  data 
accumulated  throughout  the  years. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  work  done, 
we  have  never  reached  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment among  profe33lonaIs  as  to  the  exact 
relationship  between  axle  weight  and  pave- 
ment design  over  long  periods  of  time.  We 
have,  however,  determined  to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  if  consistent  Interpretations  of 
available  data  are  applied  to  our  pavement 
designs,  the  results  are  predictable  and  re- 
peatable.  Our  choice  for  a  pavement  thick- 
ness to  support  a  particular  design  volume 
of  traffi:  would  generally  be  the  same  figure 
that  would  be  utilized  In  another  state. 

There  has  always  been  some  misunder- 
standing among  the  public  and  even  some 
engineers  as  to  the  criteria  used  for  design- 
ing a  particular  pavement  thickness  and 
cross  section  at  a  sreclflc  location.  The  State 
of  Illinois  does  not  design  pavements  for  a 
specific  weight  of  vehicle.  In  preparation  for 
selecting  a  pavement  design,  we  determine 
the  number  of  years  the  pavement  should 
last,  then  predict  the  volume  of  traffic  that 
will  use  that  pavement  during  the  design 
number  of  years,  ond  lastly  select  a  factor 
that  represents  the  percentaige  of  single-unit 
trucks  operating  at  various  weights. 

These  volumes  of  trucks  and  weights  are 
based  upon  Loadometer  field  tests  and  rep- 
resent actual  conditions.  With  this  Informa- 
tion, we  can  determine  that  during  the  de- 
sign life  of  the  pavement,  a  specific  num- 
ber of  18.000-pound  axle  loads  will  be  ap- 
plied to  that  pavement.  Using  that  Informa- 
tion and  factors  for  the  type  of  soil  support, 
the  thickness  of  pavement  necessary  to  carry 
that  number  of  18,000-pound  applications 
is  determined.  Once  that  pavement  is  con- 
structed, we  anticipate,  of  course,  a  number 
of  overloaded  vehicles  and  recognize  that 
each  such  vehicle  will  reduce  the  expected, 
life  of  the  paivement. 

If  the  volume  of  trucks  or  the  volume  of 
automobiles,  for  that  matter,  exceeds  the 
number  predicted  within  the  design  life, 
then  the  pavement  will  not  reach  the  number 
of  years  selected  at  the  point  of  design.  As 
we  all  know,  most  pavements  within  this 
State  have  ot  one  time  or  another  carried 
loads  far  In  excess  of  the  legal  load  author- 
ized by  statute. 

As  an  example,  we  recently  moved  a  mag- 
netometer across  the  State  on  Interstate 
Route  80.  That  piece  of  equipment,  plus  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  designed  specifically 
to  carry  It.  exceeded  a  quarter  of  million 
pounds.  Obviously,  the  pavement  and  bridges 
withstood  that  weight.  They  could  not.  how- 
ever, withstand  repeated  applications  of  that 
weight  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 


In  nilnola.  the  general  design  life  span 
selected  for  our  pavements  Is  20  year*.  We 
have  now  developed  approximately  20  years 
of  experience  since  conclusion  of  the 
AASHTO  Road  Test.  We  were  fortunate  In 
having  a  number  of  our  employees  directly 
Involved  In  the  research  work  done  at  Ot- 
tawa and  the  follow-up  computations  and 
preparation  of  reports.  Some  of  those  em- 
ployees have  been  Involved  In  subsequent 
Illinois  studies  and  decisions  having  to  do 
with  pavement  design  and  structural  Integ- 
rity over  long  periods  of  time. 

While  I  am  sure  there  are  Isolated  in- 
stances of  pavement  behavior  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  anticipated  from  *nterpret- 
ing  research  data,  we  are  convinced  the  gen- 
eral parameters  utilized  in  selecting  pave- 
ment thickness  and  anticipating  pavement 
life  are  valid  and  have  proven  to  be  con- 
sistently predictable  In  nilnoia. 

We  are  In  total  agreement  with  those  who 
argue  that  pavement  life  depends  upon  • 
multitude  of  factors  other  than  the  number 
and  size  of  load  applications.  Those  other 
factors  are  among  the  reasons  that  the  13 
states  along  the  Mississippi  River  for  many 
years  consistently  opposed  Increasing  axle 
and  tandem  loads  In  order  to  extend  pave- 
ment life.  The  type  of  construction  mate- 
rials avollable.  the  type  of  subgrade  on  which 
pavements  are  built,  the  annual  rainfall,  the 
number  of  freeze  and  thaw  cycles,  and  the 
level  of  maintenance  applied  are  among  the 
factors  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ex-  ' 
pected  life  of  any  pavement. 

We  again  point  out,  however,  that  pre- 
dictM  values  of  life  expectancy  must  be 
based  on  a  given  set  of  criteria,  and  as  long 
as  those  criteria  remain  essentlallv  the  s'tme, 
the  predicted  results  are  generally  achieved. 
While  our  particular  materials  and  our 
freeze-thaw  cycles  may  be  different  from 
any  other  state.  If  we  use  that  data  correctly, 
we  can  consistently  predict  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  the  pavement. 

The  accumulative  wisdom  of  the  AASHTO 
Road  Test  and  20  years  of  experience  subse- 
quent to  that  test  have  convinced  us  that  an 
Increase  In  legal  axle  weights  from  18,000 
pounds  to  30.000  pounds  and  a  gross  maxi- 
mum load  Increase  from  73.280  rounds  to 
80,000  pounds  will  result  In  a  reduction  In 
the  service  life  of  our  pavements  by  17  per- 
cent. 

This  percentage  reduction  In  service  life 
recognizes  that  many  trucks  will  not  obtain 
any  benefit  from  the  Increased  axle  and  gross 
weights  because  of  the  type  of  commodity 
being  transported.  If  aU  trucks  could  carry 
the  additional  weight,  the  reduction  could  be 
as  much  as  34  percent  to  42  percent. 

Our  prediction  has  been  presented  to  vari- 
ous grours  on  previous  occasions.  It  has  been 
supported,  questioned,  criticized,  and  even 
'efuted.  We  are  convinced,  however,  it  la  a 
conservative  figure  and  actual  reduction  In 
service  life  on  certain  types  and  kinds  of 
pavement  in  high-volume  corridors  will  be 
greater.  We  have  reviewed  recent  literature, 
such  as  reports  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  other  studies  sponsored  by  the 
Transportation  Research  Board,  containing 
estimates  as  high  as  35  percent  for  a  similar 
change  In  weight. 

Once  the  magnitude  of  pavement  life  re- 
duction that  will  be  experienced  by  a  given 
Increase  in  legal  weight  has  been  determined, 
the  question  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  Illi- 
nois Is  a  mathematical  determination  based 
on  the  costs  to  construct  and  maintain  pave- 
ments and  to  rehabUltate  those  pavements 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  serviceable  life. 

Based  on  the  current  cost  Index,  the 
change  In  axle  and  gross  loads  proposed  be- 
fore this  commission  will  cost  Illinois  tax- 
payers 35  million  dollars  each  year.  The  fiscal 
note  developed  for  Senate  BiU  1202  expands 
this  cost  computation. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Similarly,  Arkansas  stud- 
ies show  a  need  for  $29  million  annually 
in  additional  funding  and  Missouri  about 
$10.5  million  annually  to  absorb  the 
maintenance  costs  of  higher  weight 
limits. 

Additionally,  studies  have  revealed 
concerns  of  safety  and  have  shown  that 
more  deaths  could  occur  due  to  heavier 
trucks.  As  trucks  get  larger  and  cars 
smaller,  our  highways  become  more  haz- 
ardous. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Central  States  Resource  Center  of  Ur- 
bana,  m.  on  the  impacts  of  larger  trucks 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Impacts  of  Larges  Tbucks:  Summary  Points 

Fatal  accidents  Involving  heavy  trucks  In- 
creased 47.6  percent  between  1975  and  1978. 
1975  was  the  first  year  that  80.000  pound 
trucka  were  legal  In  some  states. 

Although  heavy  trucks  make  up  only  about 
one  percent  of  the  registered  vehicles,  they 
are  involved  In  about  ten  percent  of  all 
trafflo  fatalities. 

The  government  Is  requiring  cars  to  be- 
come smaller  at  the  same  time  It  allows 
trucks  to  become  larger.  This  creates  a  dan- 
gerous situation  for  the  motoring  public. 

In  collisions  between  heavy  trucks  and 
smaller  vehicles,  91  percent  of  the  fatalities 
are  occupants  of  the  smaller  vehicles. 

Even  though  trucks  are  allowed  greater 
braking  distances  than  cars,  only  65  percent 
of  the  five-axle  tractor-trailers  and  44  per- 
cent of  tractors  with  twin  trailers  could  stop 
within  the  required  distance  during  tests 
conducted  in  1974. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  trucks  in- 
spected by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safely  during  random  checks  have  safety 
violations  serious  enough  to  put  them  out 
of  service.  Brake  deficiencies  are  the  most 
frequently  recorded  serious  violations. 

Twin  trailer  trucks  require  twice  as  much 
stopping  distance  as  the  cars  with  which 
they  share  the  highways. 

American  highways  are  deteriorating  50 
percent  faster  than  they  are  being  repaired, 
according  to  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  demon- 
strated that  an  Increase  in  truck  weights 
from  73,280  pounds  to  80.000  pounds  will 
decrease  remaining  pavement  life  between 
25  and  40  percent. 

Increasing  truck  weights  to  90.000  pounds 
could  decrease  remaining  pavement  life  by 
up  to  60  percent. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  highways  and 
bridges  in  the  nation  were  built  when  trucks 
did  not  exceed  60,000  pounds.  Sixty-four  per- 
cent of  the  bridges  on  the  primary  highway 
system  cannot'  handle  73.280  pound  trucks 
without  reducing  their  serviceable  life. 

The  bulk  of  the  »104  billion  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  designed  for  trucks 
weighing  73.280  pounds. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mated In  1978  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
Interstate  System  bridges,  nine  percent  of 
the  primary  system  bridges,  and  four  percent 
of  the  secondary  system  bridges,  could  safely 
handle  80,000  pound  trucks  without  reduc- 
ing serviceable  life. 

The  National  Transportation  Policy-Study 
Commission  reported  in  1979  that  the  high- 
way system  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
•900  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

A  five  axle  truck  loaded  to  73.280  pounds 
does  as  much  road  damage  as  approximately 
6.000  cars.  An  80.000  pound  truck  does  as 
much  damage  as  9,600  cars. 

The  Arkansas  Highway  Etepartment  points 
out   that   a   73.280  pound   truck   causes   as 


much  road  damage  as  6.076  can.  The  truck 
pays  (3,517  in  taxes  and  fees  while  the  cars 
collectively  pay  $4,078,640. 

In  Indiana  heavy  trucks  pay  19  percent  of 
the  federal  user  fees,  but  are  responsible  for 
30  percent  of  the  traffic  on  Indiana  roads. 

A  1978  Georgia  allocation  study  showed 
that  only  oars  and  light  trucks  are  paying 
taxes  and  fees  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
highway  costs  they  occasion. 

A  1969  Federal  Highway  Administration 
cost  allocation  study  showed  that  combina- 
tion trucks  paid  only  76  percent  of  their  al- 
located costs. 

DOT  estimated  in  1975  that  maintaining 
1975  highway  conditions  until  1990  would  re- 
quire 329.2  billion  1975  dollars. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  all  tractor-trailer 
combinations  weighed  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  exceeded  state  weight 
limits. 

State  weight  laws  are  lightly  enforced  and 
weigh  stations  are  easily  avoided.  For  ex- 
ample, half  the  truck  traffic  on  1-56  near 
Chicago  exits  at  Bollngbrook  to  avoid  scales. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  wide- 
spread deliberate  weight  violations  among 
trucks  hauling  grain,  coal,  steel,  sand  and 
many  other  products. 

Soil  and  weather  conditions  are  Important 
factors  which  affect  road  life.  Since  these 
conditions  vary  from  state  to  state,  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  weight  limits  to  vary. 

Two  Chicago  Tribune  reporters  foimd  that 
two  out  of  three  trucks  on  Chicago  express- 
ways exceed  the  speed  limit. 

Trucks  use  at  least  three  times  as  much 
fuel  as  railroads  to  move  a  ton-mile  of 
freight. 

Although  heavy  trucks  use  less  fuel  per 
ton-mile  than  their  lighter  counterparts, 
weight  increases  will  save  fuel  nationally  only 
if  fewer  truclcs  operate. 

Truck  weight  increases  will  allow  individ- 
ual trucks  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  di- 
vert traffic  from  railroads.  Since  railroads  use 
far  less  fuel  per  ton-mile  than  trucks,  the 
nation  will  suffer  a  net  fuel  loss. 

If  truck  trailer  lengths  are  allowed  to  reach 
48  feet,  railroad  cars  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  carry  two  standard  trailers.  This  will  crip- 
ple fuel  effiicent  piggyback  service. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  administration  has 
proposed  user  charges  for  waterways  and 
ports  and  intends  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  highways  in  the  near  future. 
The  Federal  Highway  Cost  Allocation 
Study,  which  was  mandated  by  Congress 
in  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1978,  is  scheduled  to  be  released 
in  January  of  next  year;  and  last  month, 
when  Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  study 
of  truck  size  and  weight  limits,  he  in- 
dicated his  desire  to  coordinate  truck 
weight  limit  legislation  with  user 
charges.  Secretary  Lewis  wrote: 

I  firmly  believe  that  size  and  weight  leg- 
islation (for  trucks)  should  be  developed  In 
concert  with  user  charge  legislation.  There- 
fore, I  plan  to  develop  and  present  a  coor- 
dinated position  on  both  Issues  following 
completion  of  the  Highway  Cost  Allocation 
Study  early  next  year. 

This  amendment  will  delete  the  com- 
mittee's provision  and  maintain  current 
law,  thus  permitting  the  administration 
to  submit  a  proposal  on  user  charges  be- 
fore the  imposition  of  heavier  truck 
weights.  In  line  with  this,  the  State  leg- 
islatures of  Arkansas  and  Illinois  and  the 
voters  of  Missouri  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  their  will. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  the  distinguished  man- 


ager for  the  minority,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  have  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  thank  these  Senators  for  their 
cooperation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  appearing  in  nilnois 
newspapers  concerning  truck  weights 
and  letters  from  interested  parties  re- 
garding this  amendment  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  26,  1981 1 
Trucks  Are   Big   Enouch 

The  highway-busting  trucking  Industry  Is 
urging  the  IlUnoU  Oeneral  Assembly  to  In- 
crease the  legal  limit  on  gross  vehicle  weight 
from  73,280  to  80,000  pounds.  It  wants 
single-axle  loads  Increased  from  18,C00  to 
20,000  pounds.  It  wants  S.B.  1202  passed 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

In  view  of  the  damage  their  bill  would  do 
to  the  highways  that  they  use,  the  truckers 
have  to  be  taking  a  very  short-term  view 
of  their  own  Interests.  They  also  have  to  be 
assuming  that  the  federal  government  (Uie 
only  one  that  can  print  money)  will  replace 
destroyed  roads  and  bridges  no  matter  how 
fantastic  the  cost. 

Reasons  for  opposing  SS.  1202  are  com- 
pelling. The  Chicago  Motor  Club  summa- 
rizes them  thus:  the  bUl  "would  speed  the 
break-up  of  street  and  highway  pavements 
by  an  estimated  40  per  cent"  and  "would 
increase  the  safety  hazards  to  all  highway 
users."  There  is  ample  documentation  for 
each  of  these  judgments. 

Almost  two  years  ago  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Issued  a  report  to  Congress 
entitled  "Excessive  Truck  Weight:  An  Ex- 
pen£lve  Burden  We  Can  No  Longer  Support." 
It  begins:  "The  nation's  highways  are  de- 
teriorating at  an  accelerated  rate  and  suf- 
ficient funds  are  not  available  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs  or  future  requirements.  Exces- 
sive truck  weight  Is  a  major  cause  of  high- 
way damage." 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  says 
only  about  16  per  cent  of  Interstate  highway 
bridges,  and  much  smaller  proportions  oif 
primary  and  secondary  system  bridges,  can 
handle  80,000-pound  trucks  without  cur- 
tailment of  their  serviceable  life.  Most  high- 
ways and  bridges  were  built  when  trucks 
did  not  exceed  60,000  pounds  in  weight. 
Sub'ecting  them  to  stresses  in  excess  of 
their  originally  designed  limits  hastens  their 
collapse,  at  a  time  when  construction  costs 
arc  skyhlgh. 

The  highway  juggernauts  already  have  a 
terrible  safety  record.  Though  they  com- 
prise only  one  per  cent  of  registered  vehi- 
cles, they  are  Involved  in  10  per  cent  of 
the  fatal  accidents — in  which  91  per  cent  of 
the  fatalities  are  In  the  smaller  vehicles. 
Their  ^'topping  distance  Is  far  greater  than 
that  of  a  passenger  car.  They  jackknlfe. 
Their  brakes,  tires,  and  steering  gear  are 
often  below  standard.  They  are  routinely 
overloaded.  Their  drivers  disregard  speed 
limits  and  regulations  to  limit  fatigue.  Rais- 
ing the  weight  limit  on  trucks  would  be 
I'lttle  If  any  short  of  homicide. 

There  are  additional  arguments.  Trucks 
are  less  fuel-efficient  than  freight  trains: 
and  two  larger  trucks  would  not  fit  on  a 
plggy-back  flat  oar.  so  increasing  the  size 
would  discourage  a  means  of  transport  that 
should  be  used  more,  not  less.  Illinois'  fer- 
tile farmlands  provide  a  less  solid  roadbed 
than  exists  In  other  regions,  so  roads  in  this 
state  are  especially  vulnerable  to  damage  by 
heavy  trucks.  The  present  generation  of 
heavy  trucks  does  not  contribute  Its  fair 
share  In  user  fees.  To  Increase  their  weight 
would  Increase  a  subsidy  that  should  be 
reduced. 
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For  the  •lllnoU  Oeneral  Assembly  to  en- 
act 8.B.  1202  would  be  widely  extravagant 
and  would  compound  a  serious  danger  con- 
fronting all  motorists.  Do  we  want  to  rush 
into  a  dilemma  in  which  we  must  either 
write  off  much  of  our  road  system  as  un- 
usable or  replace  It  at  ruinous  expense?  Do 
we  want  the  Intimidating  giants  of  the 
roads  to  become  even  bigger  than  they  are, 
while  passenger  cars  get  smaller? 

RocKT  Road  to  State  Rights 
(By  Bob  Wledrich) 
One  of  the  reasons  Ronald  Reagan  gpt  to 
the  White  House  was  his  campaign  oratory  In 
behalf  of  restoring  states'  rights. 

The  President  has  tried  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise by  slashing  deeply  Into  the  maze  of 
federal  regulations  that  Intrude  on  Individ- 
ual rights  and  the  ability  of  the  ta  states  and 
their  local  municipalities  to  chart  their  des- 
tinies. 

Right  now,  the  trucking  Industry  Is  at- 
tempting to  make  a  mockery  of  that  Reagan 
commitment  to  federalism.  It  Is  lobbying 
heavily  in  behalf  of  a  Senate  bill  that  would 
mandate  an  80,000-pound  maximum  weight 
for  over-the-road  vehicles. 

That  Is  In  keeping  with  a  national  trend 
toward  heavier  trucks  under  the  1974  federal 
highway  act  that  allowed  states  to  raise  gross 
vehicle  weights  from  73,280  to  80.000  poimds 
at  their  discretion. 

However.  In  this  revision  of  the  1974  act, 
proponents  want  to  make  permission  for  the 
heavier  trucks  mandatory  rather  than  dis- 
cretionary. 

And  that  means  that  states  like  Illinois 
that  also  want  to  force  truckers  to  help  pay 
for  the  cost  of  pavement  destruction  by 
charging  user  fees  will  be  thwarted  If  the 
legislation  Is  enacted. 

That,  to  me,  represents  a  gross  revival  of 
federal  Interference  in  the  rights  of  states  to 
manage  their  financial  affairs.  And  It  Is  an 
Injustice  President  Reagan  should  not  per- 
mit to  happen  In  a  Senate  controlled  by 
Republicans. 

The  bill,  as  now  written,  contains  no  state 
or  federal  mechanism  for  financing  road  re- 
pairs necessitated  by  operation  of  heavier 
trucks. 

The  American  Association  of  Railroads  and 
highway  user  and  taxpayer  groups  argue  that 
states  should  have  the  right  to  decide  wheth- 
er operators  of  heavier  trucks  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  a  part  of  the  expense 
for  pavement  repair  and  rehabilitation. 

And  Illinois  Senators  Charles  Percy  and 
Alan  Dixon  have  responded  to  requests  by 
Gov.  Thompson  for  more  discussion  of  the 
possible  adverse  Impact  of  tbe  bill  on  high- 
ways by  placing  a  hold  on  the  measure  until 
Thursday. 

However,  there  Is  little  doubt  tlie  act  will 
pass  In  its  present  form  unless  there  is  White 
House  pressure  on  those  Senate  Republicans 
promoting  the  trucking  Industry's  cause 
without  regard  for  the  financial  conse- 
quences. 

Since  the  1974  federal  act  permitting  dis- 
cretionary Increases  In  gross  vehicle  weights, 
all  50  states  except  Illinois  and  Arkansas 
have  taken  such  action.  Missouri  enacted  a 
similar  provision,  but  public  opposition 
forced  the  question  to  a  referendtmi  to  be 
held  next  year. 

In  Illinois  last  spring,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  to  make  local  law  conform 
with  the  laws  In  a  majority  of  the  states. 
However,  an  amendment  was  also  offered 
that  would  provide  for  the  imposition  of  an 
estimated  $80  million  a  year  In  user  fees  on 
truckers  desiring  to  operate  80,000-pound 
vehicles. 

Naturally,  the  amendment  provoked  an 
uproar  from  trucking  Interests.  The  meas- 
xire  was  burled  In  the  Senate  Transportation 
Committee,    along    with    the    amendment. 


where  It  presumably  could  resurface  In  the 
1982  legislative  session. 

In  the  Interim,  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Transportation  prepared  a  fiscal  note  for  the 
General  Assembly  estimating  that  $35  mil- 
lion in  new  revenue  for  the  road  fund  would 
be  required  to  repair  damage  expected  from 
heavier  trucks. 

The  memorandum  warned  that  pavement 
life  would  be  decreased  an  average  of  17  per 
cent  if  gross  weights  were  increased. 

And  it  pointed  out  that  a  section  of  road 
designed  to  last  20  years  tmder  present 
weight  limits  and  anticipated  traffic  volume 
would  start  crumbling  within  leVi  years 
under  the  pounding  of  heavier  trucks. 

The  trucking  industry  argues  that  an 
80,000-pound  weight  limit  will  promote 
greater  fuel  efficiency  by  permitting  one 
vehicle  to  haul  more  cargo. 

Conversely,  safety  experU  contend  that 
the  weight  and  sizes  of  trucks  should  not 
be  Increased  at  a  time  when  passenger  cars 
are  becoming  smaller,  also  in  the  Interests 
of  fuel  efficiency. 

At  a  time  when  the  IllinoU  road  fund  U  In 
dire  straits  of  Its  own.  It  makes  sense  to  me 
that  truck  operators  electing  to  operate 
heavier  vehicles  should  be  required  to  pay 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  repairing 
the  damage  wrou^t  by  their  behemoths. 

On  Oct.  14,  the  nunols  Motor  Vehicle  Laws 
Commission  directed  Ite  staff  to  draft  legisla- 
tion allowing  heavier  trucks  If  user  fees  to- 
taling $25  million  annually  are  raised.  That 
repivsents  a  compromise  between  the  $35 
million  estimated  by  the  Transpcwrtatlon  De- 
partment and  the  $15  mUllon  suggested  by 
the  trucking  industry. 

Either  way,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
should  be  capable  of  thrashing  out  an  equi- 
table and  fair  method  of  financing  highway 
repair.  But  first.  Congress  has  to  permit  the 
50  states  to  decide  their  own  fates  without 
the  federal  government  again  poking  Its  nose 
where  it  doesn't  belong. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  29,  19811 
Heavier  THucks  Last  Straw  on  Wear-Weary 
Roads 
(By  JackMabley) 
Illinois  highways  and  bridges  are  falling 
apart.  The  governor  wants  a  huge  tax  In- 
crease to  patch  them  up.  The  trucking  in- 
dustry is  mounting  a  campaign  to  increase 
the  maximum  weight  of  trucks. 

The  present  limit  Is  73,280  pounds,  and  be- 
tween 10  and  20  per  cent  of  the  big  trucks 
on  the  road  overload  in  violation  of  the 
limit.  The  truck  Industry  wants  an  80,000- 
pound  maximum. 

We  asked  a  state  highway  engineer.  Larry 
Ehoudel,  what  the  weight  increase  would  do 
to  the  reads.  He  cited  federal  highway  tests. 
"There'd  be  a  17-per-cent  decrease  In  road 
life  with  an  80,000-pound  limit,"  Shoudel  re- 
ported. "That  means  that  If  a  road  has  a  20- 
year  life  with  the  present  limit.  It  will  wear 
out  three  of  four  years  sooner." 

"Of  course,  maintenance  costs  will  go  up. 
The  estimate  Is  $113  mUllon  more  In  the 
state  for  highway  rehabilitation  with  the 
bigger  loads,  and  $12.4  million  In  mainte- 
nance over  the  next  four  years." 

"There's  a  backlog  In  road  repairs,  and  this 
would  add  to  It.  There's  not  enough  money 
In  the  road  fund  now." 

Jack  Thomas,  a  truck  driver,  called  to 
warn  us  of  the  truck  companies'  campaign. 

The  truckers  are  expected  to  hire  Mike 
Howlett.  former  fecretary  of  state,  to  try  to 
persuade  legislators  to  see  things  the  truck- 
ers' way. 

"We  drivers  are  dead  set  against  the  In- 
crease." said  Thomas,  who  is  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago-area  Professional  Drivers  Council, 
(PROD),  a  small  and  vocal  group  of  drivers. 
Aside  from  the  economics,  Thomas  said, 
'There  will  inevitably  be  more  deaths  and 


injuries.  Trucking  companle3  say  their  ac- 
cident rate  Is  higher  than  automobiles'  be- 
cause their  exposure  Is  greater,  but  break  It 
dor/n  to  miles  traveled  and  trucks  kill  two 
time?  as  many  people  as  cars. 

"But  the  companies  want  to  make  them 
bigger  and  heavier.  With  cars  getting  smal- 
ler, that  just  exacerbates  the  problem  until 
it  gets  ridlculcus. 

"The  drivers'  Job  Is  already  dangerous 
enough.  The  kill  ratio  for  truckers  Is  90  out 
of  every  100.000.  With  coal  miners  It's  only 
70  per  100.000,  yet  people  say  they  have  the 
most  dangerous  job." 

IlllnoU,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas 
are  the  only  four  states  retaining  the  73,250 
load  limit.  The  others  are  80,000  pounds. 

Is  everybody  out  of  step  but  these  four? 
The  engineers  In  charge  of  keeping  Illinois 
highways  safe  and  drlveable  think  so. 

The  main  argument  for  lifting  the  limit  Is 
the  economy  of  running  an  80,000-pound 
truck  from  coast  to  coast.  The  Industry 
claims  it  loses  millions  because  of  the  "wall" 
In  these  four  states. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Club  Is  a  vigorous  op- 
ponent of  the  higher  weight.  In  legislative 
testimony,  Jerome  Zlenty  of  the  Motor  Club 
stated: 

'Truckers  claim  energy  conservation  bene- 
fits In  handling  heavier  loads.  We  question 
whether  such  benefits  would  be  appreciable. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  if  the  trucking 
companies  are  seriously  interested  in  con- 
serving energy  there  are  a  number  of  other 
means  available. 

"According  to  the  Regulated  Common  Car- 
rier Conference,  the  fuel  savings  from  ob- 
servance of  the  55-m.p.h.  speed  limit  are 
from  26  to  32  per  cent.  Tests  by  the  same 
group  and  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers Indicate  as  much  as  21  per  cent  more 
fuel  can  be  saved  by  a  combination  of  de- 
sign, engineering  and  maintenance  tech- 
niques, such  as  air  deflectors,  smooth -sided 
trailers,  synthetic  lubricants,  and  proper  tire 
Inflation." 

Government  tests  show  that  one  80.000- 
potmd  truck  passing  over  one  section  of 
highway  has  the  same  Impact  as  9,600  auto- 
mobiles. 

Proponents  and  opponents  go  around  In 
circles  on  whether  a  truck  gets  more  danger- 
ous when  It  gets  bigger.  There  can  be  little 
question  It  Is  harder  to  maneuver.  It  blocks 
traffic  longer  In  a  turn.  Braking  distance  for 
heavy  trucks  Is  2V4  times  as  far  as  for  pas- 
senger cars. 

Every  truck  has  to  enter  an  expressway 
traffic  flow  In  an  acceleration  lane,  and  If 
traffic  Is  heavy  the  risk  of  rear-end  collisions 
Increases  with  the  bulk  of  the  truck.  An 
auto  going  25  m.p.h.  on  an  entrance  ramp 
can  accelerate  to  60  m.p.h.  In  eight  seconds. 
A  heavy  truck  will  require  20  seconds  to  ac- 
celerate to  40.  Rarely  can  trucks  travel  more 
than  35  as  they  enter  the  traffic  flow. 

In  an  accident  of  truck  vs.  auto,  the  truck 
driver  has  38  Umes  more  chance  of  survival 
than  the  auto  occupants. 

BIGGER  Trucks,  Bigger  Taxes 
Even  If  the  Missouri  Legislature  doesnt  do 
much  worthwhile  In  Its  present  session.  It 
promises  to  do  something  dismal :  allow  big- 
ger trucks  to  help  the  sUte's  deteriorating 
highways  deteriorate  further  while  shlfUng 
more  of  the  burden  for  upkeep  to  motorUts. 
The  Legislature  has  passed  a  big  truck  bUl 
and  given  Gov.  Bond  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise a  proper  veto.  The  measure  would  in- 
crease total  truck  weight  to  80.000  pounds 
from  73,280.  with  various  axle  weight  In- 
creases, and  to  Increase  the  length  limit  to 
60  feet  from  55.  The  bill  also  raises  truck 
fees  25  percent,  and  that's  not  enough.  A 
flscal  note  attached  to  the  measure  shows 
that  by  the  1983  fiscal  year,  the  income  from 
the  fee  rise  would  be  $2  million  short  of 
what  the  Highway  Department  would  need 
to  repair  damage  caused  by  the  trucks. 
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No  matter,  the  legislators  are  working  on 
ways  to  improve  road  funding  that  would 
more  than  make  up  the  difference.  The 
House  wants  to  raise  the  state  gasoline  tax 
from  7  cents  to  10  cente  and  to  Increase  fees 
sharply  for  licenses  and  vehicle  titles.  The 
Senate  has  a  somewhat  different  Idea.  It 
would  raise  the  gas  tax  by  only  2  cents,  but 
then  Increase  the  state  general  sales  tax 
from  3Vi  to  3%  cents  to  support  a  $250  mil- 
lion road  bond  Issue.  The  two  chambers  are 
working  on  ways  to  compromise  on  their  ver- 
sions, and  probably  will.  In  that  case,  motor- 
ists would  be  expected  to  help  pick  up  the 
cbe:k  for  the  truckers. 

In  reaching  this  point,  the  Legislature  has 
reflected  a  good  deal  of  the  highway  lobby's 
hypo:rlsy.  For  example,  voters  would  be 
asked  to  approve  the  gas  tax  legislation  and 
also  to  exempt  the  additional  revenue  It  pro- 
duces from  the  Hancock  amendment.  That 
amendment  requires  refunds  to  Income  tax 
payers  when  state  revenue  exceeds  a  compli- 
cated ratio.  But  when  Sens.  Murray,  Creve 
Coeur,  Republican,  proposed  submitting  the 
truck  bill  to  the  voters,  the  senators  killed 
It  on  a  14-12  count.  They  knew  what  would 
happen  if  voters  got  their  hands  on  the  Issue 
of  bigger  trucks. 

That  Is  not  all.  One  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  gas  tax  increase  Is  the  Mis- 
souri Farm  Bureau  Federation.  It  also  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  Hancock  amend- 
ment. The  Farm  Bureau  clearly  Is  willing  to 
make  an  end  run  around  Its  amendment  In 
order  to  obtain  better  rural  roads.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  push  for  these  highway  meas- 
ures Is  coming  from  outstate  legislators. 
Only  two  St.  Louis  senators  voted  for  the 
truckers'  proposal. 

That  Is  understandable  enough.  The  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area  has  produced  much 
of  the  state's  highway  revenues,  but  officials 
here  have  for  long  felt  that  the  area  did  not 
get  a  fair  return  In  road  work.  St.  Louis  even 
had  to  sue  to  abolish  a  long-standing  High- 
way Commission  policy  requiring  larger 
cities  to  share  in  right-of-way  costs  for  state 
hiofhways.  Both  St.  Louis  County  Executive 
McNary  and  former  Mayor  Conway  said  that 
the  state  had  not  been  responsive  to  metro- 
politan highway  needs  and  suggested  re- 
structuring Its  highway  agency. 

Certainly  a  Legislature  that  has  been 
busily  engaged  in  holding  back  on  or  cutting 
mental  health,  welfare  and  practically  every 
other  state  service  has  not  made  a  case  that 
highways  and  trucks  deserve  far  better  treat- 
ment. A  time  of  austerity  ought  to  prompt 
legislators  to  make  a  considered  review  of 
such  expansions.  That  Is  not  what  they  are 
dolne,  but  that  Is  what  Gov.  Bond  ought  to 
reoulre  them  to  do  before  assenting  to  bigger 
trucks  and  more  hlghv^ay  taxes. 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  Apr.  1, 

1981] 

Convoy  SiET  por  Illinois 

The  Illinois  Legislature  may  well  be  the 
next  target  of  trucking  industry  lobbying  for 
higher  weight  limits.  Missouri.  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Arkansas  are  now  the  only  states 
that  set  the  load  limit  at  73,250  pounds. 
The  others  have  80,000-pound  limits.  The 
pressure  to  support  the  big  truck  bill  has 
not  been  severe  in  Illinois  because  the  In- 
diana and  Missouri  weight  limits  serve  as 
buffers.  Now.  however,  the  Ind-ustry  believes 
It  has  a  good  chance  of  getting  the  higher 
limits  in  Missouri  and  Indiana.  Hence,  Illi- 
nois is  next.  The  move  for  80.000  pound  limit 
still  could  be — and  should  be — detoured  in 
Missouri.  In  any  case.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  In  Illinois. 

Like  Missouri,  Illinois  Is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  Increasing  taxes  to  meet  highway 
needs.  The  proposed  tax  on  oil  products, 
however,  would  only  provide  enough  money 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  backlog 
of    roads    that    need    repair.    It    would    not 


eliminate  the  miles  of  crumbling  highway, 
Oovernment  studies  have  shown  that  the 
damage  from  one  80,000  pound  truck  equals 
that  from  0,600  mld-slze  cars  and  that  the 
larger  trucks  would  Increase  pavement  dam- 
age 17  percent.  Illinois  cannot  tJIord  the 
added  deterioration. 

Safety  is  another  Important  considera- 
tion. The  truck  Industry  argues  that  all  the 
other  states  in  the  continental  U.S.  have 
found  the  safety  trade-off  to  be  satisfactory. 
That  is  hardly  a  persuasive  case  for  the 
higher  load  limit.  As  today's  Mirror  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  notes,  larger,  heavier  trucks  are 
more  dangerous.  For  the  people's  safety  and 
pocketbooks,  the  Illinois  Legislature  (and 
the  Missouri  Senate)  should  say  No  to  big- 
ger trucks. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Democr&t.  Apr.  1, 
1981) 

BOAOWISE    IlXtNOISANS 

Maybe  one  of  the  reasons  why  passage  of 
r,  big  truck  bill  appears  to  face  a  rougher 
road  In  Illinois  than  in  Missouri  Is  that 
lUlnolsans  have  taken  a  closer  look  at  their 
rough  roads  than  Mlssourlans  have  at 
thelm. 

Illinois  officials,  eyeing  a  deteriorating, 
pothole- marred  highway  system,  eay  raising 
the  limit  to  80,000  pounds  would  further 
damage  roads.  Missouri  officials  have  said  the 
same  thing,  but  seem  now  to  think  that 
higher  truck  fees  would  prove  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  increased  damage. 

Illinois  officials  also  believe  that  blggsr 
trucks  could  result  In  a  rise  In  traffic  fatali- 
ties. Safety  experts  In  Missouri  expressed  a 
Elmllar  belief. 

Rep.  Herbert  V.  Huskey.  R-Oak  Lawn, 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Hovise  Motor  Vehicle 
Committee,  Is  against  the  higher  limit.  "This 
comes  up  every  year,  and  I  don't  see  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  buying  it  this  year." 

Another  committee  member,  Rep.  James 
P.  McCourt,  R-Eyanston,  said,  "There  is  al- 
most a  human  cry  about  how  the  trucking 
Industry  Is  taking  over  our  highways.  It's 
high  time  to  stop  their  influence  on  the 
Illinois  road  system." 

State  Transportation  Department  spokes- 
man Richard  L.  Adorjan  said  the  department 
consistently  has  be3n  opposed  to  increasing 
the  weight  limit  because  of  the  damage  it 
would  do  to  roads.  The  higher  limit,  he  said, 
would  Increase  pavement  damage  17  percent. 

Adorjan  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  found  that  one  80,000- 
pound  truck  does  the  damage  of  9,600  mid- 
size cars.  If  Illinois  raises  the  limit,  be  said, 
truckers  should  have  to  pay  for  the  additional 
damage. 

This  would  be  the  only  fair  way  to  do  It. 
There  are  serious  doubts,  however,  that  the 
higher  fees,  such  as  those  proposed  for  Mis- 
souri, wculd  pay  for  more  than  a  portion 
of  the  increase  in  damage. 

The  trucking  industry  is  expected  to  make 
a  strong  push  for  bigger  trucks  in  Illinois. 
This  is  because  former  opponents  of  a  higher 
limit,  neighbors  Missouri  and  Indiana,  may 
approve  higher  limits  this  year. 

No  matter  what  route  others  may  take, 
Illlnoisans  who  are  against  bigger  trucks  on 
their  highways'  should  stick  to  their  guns. 
The  state's  roads  are  in  bad  enough  shape  as 
it  is — as  Illinois  drivers  well  know.  Why  go 
out  of  the  way  to  make  them  worse? 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe,  June  5,  1981] 
DotJBLE  Rip-Opf  on  Highways 

Having  been  steamrollered  by  a  big  truck 
bin  in  this  season  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Missouri  motorists  may  have  thought  noth- 
ing worse  could  happen  to  them. 

There'll  b3  no  such  luck  if  a  compromise 
plan  for  highway  financing  is  approved. 
House-Senate  conferees  have  drafted  a  pro- 
posal calling  for  most  passenger  car  license 


fees  to  bt  Increased  from  41  percent  to  67 
percent,  while  fees  for  big  trucks  would  re- 
main unchanged. 

The  outrageous  proposal  is  paired  wlbh  a 
staggered  3-cent  Increase  in  the  motor  fuel 
tax,  looking  toward  raising  $116  million  more 
per  year  for  highway  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Besides  the  higher  vehicle  fees,  the  plan 
would  triple  the  cost  of  a  driver's  license  from 
$3  to  $9  and  raise  the  cost  of  a  chauffeur's 
license  from  $10  to  $15. 

Curiously  Sen.  Norman  N.  Merrell,  D- 
Montlcello,  reasons  that  big  trucks,  which 
do  the  most  damage  to  hlgbway  pavements 
shouldn't  have  their  license  fees  Increased 
because  they  pay  more  than  passenger  cars 
In  taxes  by  using  more  fuel. 

Merrell,  President  Pro  Tern  of  the  Senate, 
long  has  been  a  champion  of  bigger  trucks. 
He  U  sponsor  of  the  resolution  which  critics 
rightly  call  a  "double  rip-off." 

According  to  Merrell,  automobile  drivers 
shouldn't  mind  paying  more  for  their  licenses. 
They  should  be  understanding  toward  truck 
cpsrators,  to  whom  license  fee  Increases 
would  represent  considerably  more  money, 
Merrell  contends. 

Doesn't  Merrell  understand  that  private 
automobiles  are  driven  at  great  expense  to 
the  owners,  while  trucks  are  operated  for  a 
profit?  How  brazen  can  the  t^wloglsts  few 
the  trucking  lobby  be?  And  how  stupidly 
gullible  do  they  think  the  voters  are? 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  double 
rip-off  scheme  would  be  In  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  voter 
approval  before  becoming  effective. 

The  public  is  not  yet  ready  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  whether  a  combined  proposal  for 
license  fee  Increares  and  higher  gasoline 
taxes  is  the  right  approach  for  raising  money 
to  maintain  highways. 

Legislators  should  be  put  on  notice  that 
the  people  are  not  prepared  to  submit  su- 
pinely to  higher  licenses  that  discriminate 
against  jjassenger  car  motorists  while  giving 
a  blank  check  to  truckers. 

The  bill  for  heavier  trucks,  signed  last 
week  by  Gov.  Christopher  S  Bond,  was  a 
bitter  enough  pill  for  the  public  to  swallow. 
The  latest  proposal  to  stick  it  to  the  motor- 
ists again  is  more  than  reasonable  people 
can  stomach. 

The  Missouri  compromisers  will  have  to 
come  up  with  a  better  plan,  one  that  Is 
equitable.  If  they  hope  to  gain  any  measure 
of  support. 

[From    the    Chlcago-Urbana   News-Gazette. 

June  10,  19811 
Bewar-s  of  Plan  To  Raise  Truck  Weights 

Thanks  to  Sen.  Prescott  Bloom.  R-Peorla, 
the  Legislature  may  have  stymied  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  truck  weights  in  Illinois  to  a 
pr.vement-pounding  89.000  pounds. 

Bloom  added  an  amendment  to  the  truck 
weight  Increase  bill  that  would  make  truck- 
era  pay  for  the  Increased  damage  they  do 
to  TlllnoU  highways.  He  suggests  a  weight- 
distance  tax  that  would  raise  about  $115 
million  annually. 

For  some  reason  the  truckers  didn't  like 
that  Idea.  Their  godfather  In  Springfield,  Sen. 
Charles  Chew,  D-Chicago,  complained  that 
truckers  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  Increased 
truck  weight— but  only  ua  to  $2  million. 

Great  idea.  Sen.  Chew.  Unfortunately,  you 
can't  even  pave  two  miles  of  interstate  high- 
way for  $2  million  anymore.  But  thank  you 
for  your  genoposlty. 

The  Legislature  will  be  in  session  at  least 
another  three  weeks  so  there's  plenty  of  time 
for  Chew  and  his  cronies  to  slap  their  truck 
weight  Increase  proposal  on  the  back  of  an- 
other bill.  Consider  yourself  forewarned. 

We  suggest  that  Illinois  motorists  who 
think  the  current  method  of  financing  high- 
way repairs  is  unfair  (wherein  automobiles 
and  light  trucks  pay  about  70  percent  at  all 


usee  charges)  should  urge  their  state  law- 
makers to  fight  any  effort  to  raise  truck 
weights  without  a  large  corresponding  In- 
crease In  large  truck  user  fees. 

Various  studies  performed  by  various 
groups  in  various  states  all  ccme  to  the  same 
conclusion:  big  trucks  do  more  damage  to 
highways  than  thousands  of  cars.  The  State 
of  Oregon  says  that  83  percent  of  highway 
deterioration  Is  directly  attributable  to 
heavy  trucks.  One  percent  can  be  blamed  on 
automobiles  and  light  trucks  and  19  percent 
1;  caused  by  weather  conditions. 

An  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 
study  shows  that  an  liKirease  In-  maximum 
truck  weights  from  73,280  to  80,000  pounds 
would  increase  pavement  damage  20  percent. 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials re:earch  found  that  one  80,000-pound 
truck  causes  as  much  damage  as  10,000  cars. 

The  largest  truck  allowed  on  an  Illinois 
road  now  pays  the  state  $1,560  in  registration 
fees.  That  compares  to  $30  a  year  for  most 
motorists.  We  suggest  truckers  are  getting  a 
good  deal  now — and  they  want  even  more. 

Meanwhile,  too  many  railroads  are  strug- 
gling along  because  they  have  to  cover  all  of 
their  right-of-way  expenses  without 
subsidies. 

There's  also  a  safety  factor.  Most  states 
raised  the  maximum  truck  weight  limit  to 
80,000  pounds  in  1974  or  1975  (even  though 
most  highways  were  built  to  withstand 
weights  of  only  50,000  pounds)  and  between 
1975  and  1978,  there  was  a  40  percent  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in- 
volving heavy  trucks.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod, accidents  Involving  passenger  cars 
Increased  by  only  7  percent. 

Nearly  two  years  ago.  Illinois  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  John  Kramer  estimated  It 
would  cost  an  extra  69  million  a  year  to  pay 
for  the  Increased  damage — to  Interstate 
highways  alone — If  maximum  truck  weight 
limits  were  Increased. 

That  amount  surely  has  Increased  In  the 
last  two  years.  We  suggest  that  If  truckers 
are  Interested  In  higher  truck  weights  and 
equity  In  sharing  the  cost  of  highway  main- 
tenance they'll  support  Sen.  Bloom's 
proposal. 

If  they're  Interested  In  continuing  to 
sponge  off  automobile  motorists  they'll  sup- 
port Sen.  Chew's  pitiful  plan  to  raise  another 
$2  million  to  make  up  for  $15  million  or 
more  In  increased  roadway  damage. 

[Prom  the  Chlcago-Urbana  News-Oazette, 

May  11,  1981] 

Wrxcxing  trz  Highways  Even  Faster 

To  the  surprise  of  no  one,  the  Senate 
Transportation  Committee  Thursday  ap- 
proved legislation  that  will  increase  to  80,000 
pounds  the  limit  for  truck  loads  on  nUnols 
highways. 

That  wasn't  a  surprise  because  the  trans- 
portation committee  always  has  given  the 
trucking  Industry  whatever  It  wanted.  This 
year,  however,  the  committee  added  some 
splce  by  recommending  an  Increase  in  the 
speed  limit  on  limited-access  highways  to  65 
mph. 

Committee  Chairman  Charles  Chew, 
D-Chlcago,  said  the  measures  are  necessary 
because  President  Reagan  supports  the 
higher  speed  limit  and  because  Illinois 
truckers  are  at  a  disadvantage  with  the 
state's  73,280-pound  weight  limit. 

On  the  first  point — the  Issue  of  the  speed 
limits — we  haven't  seen  any  Indication  from 
the  president  recently  that  Indicate  he's 
aljout  to  recommend  Increasing  the  speed 
limit.  The  65  mph  speed  limit  was  included 
in  the  Republican  Party  Platform — much  to 
the  embarrassment  of  many  Republicans — 
but  the  Issue  wisely  has  been  burled  beneath 
more  Important  business. 

Increasing  the  truck  load  limits  fortu- 
nately remains  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
dividual states.  After  all,  they  are  paying  the 


full  share  of  malntAining  highways,  nil- 
nolB — a  crossroads  for  transportation  with 
more  miles  of  Interstate  highway  than  any 
other  state — has  a  great  deal  to  lose  with  the 
higher  load  limits.  More  than  a  year  ago, 
officials  estimated  it  would  cost  the  state  an 
extra  $9  mlUlon  to  Increase  load  limits  on 
Interstate  highways  alone.  One  80,000-pound 
truck  does  as  much  damage  as  9,600  auto- 
mobiles, state  transportation  officials  argue. 
Sen.  Chew  says  he  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  Increase  trucker  registration  fees,  but  we 
wonder  how  willing  the  trucking  industry 
will  be  to  fork  over  another  $10  to  $15  mil- 
lion annually  to  pay  for  the  damage  their 
mammoth  machines  cause  to  roads. 

I  Prom  the  Journal  Star,  May  30,  1981 1 


Stop  Bicgbk  Trucks 

Illinois  highways  being  what  they  are— 
the  worst,  or  among  the  worst,  in  the  coun- 
try— this  Is  surely  not  the  time  for  the  Leg- 
islature to  be  considering  letting  bigger 
trucks  haul  freight  on  them. 

Truckers  want  the  right  to  Increase  gross 
weights  from  the  present  73,280  pounds  to 
80,000  pounds.  We  think  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take—dangerous and  costly. 

The  Illinois  D^artment  of  Transportaitlon, 
which  builds  and  maintains  state  highways, 
estimated  several  years  ago  that  80,000- 
pound  trucks  would  cut  20  percent  off  the 
life  of  a  highway.  For  example,  a  road  that 
might  be  expected  to  hold  up  for  20  years 
would  deteriorate  In  16. 

We  have  enough  deterioration  already,  we 
dont  need  more. 

Illinois  highways  don't  hold  up  as  well  as 
those  In  some  other  states  for  a  variety  of 
reasons : 

Being  a  big  industrial  state,  and  the  Mid- 
west transportation  hub  of  the  country,  our 
hlghwajrs  get  extraordinary  use  by  large 
trucks  of  all  kinds. 

The  ground  In  states  north  of  here  freezes 
solid  in  winter  and  pretty  much  stays  frozen 
until  ^rlng.  States  to  the  south  rarely,  if 
ever,  freeze  solid.  Illinois  freezes  and  thaws 
frequently  during  the  winter,  and  this  puts 
an  extra  burden  on  our  roads. 

Illinois  soil,  a  lot  of  it  the  fertile  black 
ground  that  makes  us  such  a  rich  agricul- 
tural state,  is  not  the  best  kind  to  build 
roads  on.  It  is  relatively  less  solid  than  the 
clay  and  sandy  soils  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  concrete  tends  to  bounce 
and  crack. 

There  Is  no  question  that  heavy  trucks 
break  up  pavement  far  faster  than  private 
automobiles  and  that  truckers  do  not  pay 
taxes  and  fees  that  come  anywhere  close  to 
being  commensurate  with  the  damage  they 
do. 

As  long  ago  as  1958-60,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  highway  Officials  conducted 
a  detailed  engineering  test  of  truck  and  car 
damage  on  a  specially-constructed  road  near 
Ottawa,  111.,  that  later  was  Incorporated  Into 
Interstate  80. 

This  two-year  test  showed  that  a  typical 
I960  passenger  car  weighing  two  tons  had  an 
axle  load  of  2.000  pounds  and  did  essentially 
no  damage  to  the  pavement.  A  five-tucle  truck 
loaded  to  the  73,280-pound  limit,  however, 
did  as  much  damage  as  approximately  6.000 
cars.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  80,000- 
pound  truck  would  do  as  much  damage  as 
9,600  cars. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  when  you 
see  a  truck  bearing  a  sign  saying,  "This  truck 
pays  $4,876  a  year  in  highway  taxes,"  don't 
feel  sorry  for  the  owner.  Six  thousand  cars 
would  pay  30  or  40  times  that  much  in 
license  fees  alone. 

There  are  other  arguments  against  letting 
trucks  get  heavier  and  longer.  One  of  them 
is  safety,  e^ecially  when  so  many  of  us  are 
driving  smaller  and  smaller  cars.  Another  is 
the  cost  of  energy,  since  railroad  trains  use 


fuel  more  efficiently;  it  makes  no  sense  to 
turn  the  Interstate  Highway  System  Into  a 
concrete  freight  train  line  for  trucks. 

But  the  main  argument  is  damage  to  roads 
and  the  amount  this  will  cost  all  of  us  who 
use  them.  Gov.  James  Thompson  has  assured 
us  that  we  have  a  financial  crisis  in  highway 
maintenance.  Let's  not  make  it  e7en  worse 
by  speeding  up  the  deterioration. 

(Prom  the  Pike  Press.  May  13.  1961] 

Aaoirr  Speed  Limits  and  Truck  Weights 

The  Illinois  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  to 
raise  highway  speed  limits  from  55  mph  to 
65  mph  on  limited  access  highways  and  an- 
other bill  to  increase  by  more  than  7,003 
pounds  the  weight  limits  of  trucks  traveling 
on  designated  Illinois  highways. 

The  first  idea  has  some  merit,  as  long  as 
the  55  mph  limit  stays  in  effect  for  all  but 
four-lane  highways.  Our  local  two-lane 
highways  are  not  fit  for  safe  travel  at  more 
than  55  mph. 

The  truck  load  and  truck  length  limits 
should  be  left  where  they  are. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Transportation 
says  one  80,000  pound  truck  (the  proposed 
new  limit)  does  as  much  damage  to  roads 
as  9,600  automobiles. 

Our  state  highways  In  this  area  are  al- 
ready going  to  pot  soon  enough  and  a  mod- 
ern four-lane  highway  through  the  county 
Is  at  least  10  years  away  due  to  the  Valley 
City  bridge  hang-up.  The  fact  Is,  It's  at  least 
an  even  bet  neither  the  bridge  nor  highway 
will  ever  be  built. 

Reason  enough  to  oppose  any  heavier  or 
longer  trucks  hurtling  through  the  county, 
tearing  up  that  much  sooner  what  roads  we 
now  have. 

(From  the  Cen^,r«Ua  (111.)  Sentinel.  May  37. 
19811 

Higher  Truck  Weights  Pose  Threat  to 
Illinois 

A  bill  Is  now  pending  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
era; Assembly  which  would  increase  truck 
weights  from  the  present  limit  of  73,280 
pounds  to  80.000  pounds. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  believe 
this  bill  should  be  rejected  even  thou?h  TUl- 
nols  Is  one  of  just  four  states  where  the 
higher  weight  Is  not  permitted.  Chief  among 
these  reasons  are  the  greater  danger  to  the 
general  safety  of  the  motoring  public  and 
the  Increased  damage  to  road  surfaces  which 
will  occur  if  heavier  trucks  are  allowed  on 
our  highways. 

Illinois  roads  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  damage  because  of  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions prevalent  in  the  state.  Illinois  has 
one  of  the  highest  freeze-thaw  cycles  In  the 
nation  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
Southern  Illinois  where  fiuctuatlng  winter 
temperatures  are  a  normal  occurrence.  These 
continual  variations  In  temperature  result 
In  the  enlargement  of  cracks  and  holes 
through  the  natural  weathering  action  of 
Ice  on  the  pavement. 

The  deep  prairie  soils  of  central  Illinois, 
while  excellent  for  agriculture,  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  problem  as  they  do  not  provide 
a  firm  base  for  highway  construction.  Poor 
subsoil  drainage  Is  also  a  factor  and  many 
Illinois  roads  are  far  more  prone  to  settling 
under  heavy  weights  than  those  constructed 
on  bedrock  or  gravel. 

With  the  greater  popularity  of  small  cars 
and  gasoline  conservation  by  the  motoring 
public,  less  tax  money  Is  being  collected  for 
highway  construction  or  repair.  Several 
studies  by  state  highway  departments  in 
Indiana,  Georgia  and  Arkansas  Indicated 
that  trucks  are  not  paying  license  fees  or 
taxes  commensurate  with  the  damage  they 
produce.  Many  Illinois  roads  and  bridges  are 
already  In  poor  condition  and  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  trucking  Industry  will  compen- 
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sate  for  the  greater  damage  that  can  be 
expected  to  occur  if  weights  are  further 
Increased. 

But  damage  tu  public  highways  I3  of  small 
concern  to  most  people  when  human  life  Is 
Involved.  Between  the  years  1975  and  1078, 
accidents  Involving  heavy  trucks  Increased 
47.6  percent:  1975  was  the  first  year  that 
80,000-pound  trucks  were  legal  in  some 
states. 

As  truck  size  has  Increased,  private  auto- 
mobiles have  continued  to  become  smaller. 
While  you  may  ba  Just  as  dead  if  you  ccilUde 
with  a  73.000-pound  truck  es  an  80.000- 
pound  vehicle,  a  heavier  truck  requires  a 
greater  distance  to  stop  and  the  driver  there- 
fore has  less  time  to  avoid  a  collision.  The 
danger  of  accidents  also  is  related  to  the 
higher  speeds  at  which  trucks  often  travel: 
and  many  drivers  use  their  CB  radios  to  make 
sure  the  road  Is  clear  so  th?y  can  exceed 
the  speed  limits. 

These  factors  are  reflected  In  th?  fatality 
statistics  which  indicate  that  although 
heavy  trucks  only  makes  up  1  percent  o  all 
registered  motor  vehicles,  they  are  Invoived 
In  about  10  percent  of  all  fatal  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

We  believe  that  if  a  poll  of  Illinois,  voters 
were  taken,  most  would  oppose  the  Increased 
weight  limits  for  trucks.  We  would  hops  that 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  will  place  the  safety 
of  the  motoring  public  and  the  continued 
maintenance  of  our  highway  system  above 
the  Interests  of  the  trucking  industry. 

Bigger   Trucks   Undesirable 

The  Illinois  legislature  has  before  It  Sen- 
ate BUI  1202  which  Is  a  proposal  to  allow  an 
Increase  In  the  maximum  weight  of  trucks 
to  80.000  pounds.  Here  are  several  reasons  for 
being  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  bill : 

Fatal  accidents  Involved  heavy  trucks  In- 
creased 47.6  percent  between  1975  and  1978. 
1976  was  the  first  year  that  80.000-pound 
trucks  were  legal  In  some  states. 

Although  heavy  trucks  make  up  only  about 
one  percent  of  the  registered  vehicles,  they 
are  Involved  in  about  ten  percent  of  all  traf- 
fic fatalities. 

The  government  Is  requiring  cars  to  be- 
come smaller  at  the  same  time  It  allows 
trucks  to  bscome  larger.  This  creates  a  dan- 
gerous situation  for  the  motoring  public. 

In  collisions  between  heavy  trucks  and 
smaller  vehicles,  91  percent  of  the  fatalities 
are  occupants  of  the  smaller  vehicles. 

Even  though  trucks  are  allowed  greater 
braking  distances  than  cars,  only  65  percent 
of  flve-axle  tractor-trailers  and  44  percent  of 
tractors  with  twin  trailers  could  stop  within 
the  required  distance  during  tests  conducted 
In  1974. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  the  trucks  In- 
spected by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  during  random  checks  have  safety  vio- 
lations serious  enough  to  put  them  out  of 
service.  Brake  deficiencies  are  the  most  fre- 
quently recorded  serious  violations. 

Twin  trailer  trucks  require  twice  as  much 
stopping  distance  as  the  cars  with  which 
they  share  the  highways. 

American  highways  are  deteriorating  50 
percent  faster  than  they  are  bslng  repaired, 
according  to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

T3sts  conducted  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Hlehwav  Officials  demonstrated 
that  an  increase  In  truck  weights  from  73.280 
pounds  to  80.000  pounds  will  decrease  re- 
maining pavement  life  between  25  and  40 
percent. 

Increasing  truck  welehts  to  90  000  pounds 
could  decrease  remaining  pavement  life  by 
up  to  60  percent. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  highways  and 
hrldees  In  the  nation  were  built  when  trucks 
did  not  exceed  60.000  pounds.  Sixty-four  oer- 
cent  of  the  bridges  on  the  nrlmary  highway 
system  cannot  handle  73.280  pound  trucks 
without  reducing  their  serviceable  life. 


The  bulk  of  the  $104  billion  Interstate 
Highway  System  was  designed  for  trucks 
weighing  73.280  pounds. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  esti- 
mated m  1978  that  only  16  percent  of  the 
Interstate  System  bridges,  nine  percent  of 
the  primary  system  bridges,  and  four  per- 
cent of  th2  secondary  system  bridges,  could 
safely  handle  80,000  pound  trucks  without 
reducing  serviceable  life. 

The  National  Transportation  Policy  Study 
Commission  reported  In  1979  that  the  high- 
way system  would  require  an  expenditure  of 
$900  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

A  five  axle  truck  loaded  to  73.280  pounds 
does  as  much  road  damage  as  approximately 
6,000  cars.  An  80,000  pound  truck  does  as 
much  damage  as  9.600  cars. 

The  Arkansas  Highway  Department  points 
out  that  a  73.230  pound  truck  causes  as  much 
road  damage  as  6.075  cars.  The  truck  pays 
$3,517  In  taxes  and  fees  while  the  cars  collec- 
tively pay  $4,078,640. 

In  Indiana  heavy  trucks  pay  19  percent  of 
the  federal  user  fees,  but  are  responsible  for 
30  percent  of  the  traffic  on  Indiana  roads. 

A  1978  Georgia  cost  allocation  study 
showed  that  only  cars  and  light  trucks  are 
paying  taxes  and  fees  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  highway  costs  they  occasion. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washinaton.  DC,  November  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
recent  letter  in  which  you  expressed  your 
roicern  that  truck  size  and  weleht  legisla- 
tion he  developed  In  concert  with  user  charge 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  we  both 
share  the  same  belief  that  these  two  sub- 
jects be  dealt  with  In  concert.  The  Depart- 
ment D'ans  to  develop  a  coordinated  position 
on  both  Issues  following  completion  of  the 
Highway  Co3t  Allocation  Study  early  next 
yeir. 

With  resueot  to  the  weight  provision  In  S 
1024.  as  reported  by  Senate  Environment  a^d 
Public  Works  Committee,  ths  Department's 
position  remains  unchcmged.  We  would  pre- 
fer to  address  the  question  of  vehicle  weight 
after  completion  and  consideration  of  the 
Cost  Allocation  Study  by  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees. 

Thatik  vou  for  sharlne  your  concerns  with 
roe.  I  look  forward  to  working  virtth  you  and 
other  members  of  Congress  as  deliberations 
on  this  issue  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Drew. 

State  of  Illinois, 
Office  op  the  Governor. 
Springfield,  III..  October  30, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
T'.S.  Senator, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinpton,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  want  to  thank  you  and  lend 
my  suoport  for  your  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Senate  highway  bill  (S.  1024)  regardln/? 
truck  weights.  We  in  nilnois  are  extremely 
concerned  about  this  bill's  provision  for  a 
federal  80.000  pound  gross  wel?ht  mandate. 
T  am  verv  pleased  with  your  prooosal  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  this  provision. 

As  you  know,  Illinois  Is  exoerlenclng  a  very 
serious  hlehwav  deterioration  problem.  Our 
sources  of  fundln^r  have  been  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  our  growlni?  needs.  A  federal  gross 
weight  mandate  would  only  exacerbate  this 
situation.  We  estimate  that  the  weight  In- 
crease could  cost  us  at  least  $35  million  more 
per  year  In  road  damages.  We  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  traffic  safety  risks 
and  the  effects  on  other  transportation  users 
and  providers. 

I  feel  that  the  imposition  of  the  heavy 
truck  mandate  Is  entirely  Inappropriate.  This 


Is  an  Issue  which  should  be  decided  at  the 
state  level.  We  welcome  your  amendment 
which  would  postpone  the  effective  date  of 
the  weight  Increase  to  January  1,  1084.  This 
time  extension  will  allow  the  results  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration's  cost  allo- 
cation study  of  highway  users  to  be  Included 
In  any  consideration  of  a  uniform  weight 
standard.  It  will  also  provide  a  period  of 
adjustment  for  those  states  with  lower  weight 
limits  so  that  the  relationships  between  truck 
weights  and  highway  maintenance  costs  can 
be  re-evaluated. 

We  In  Illinois  strongly  support  your  efforts 
to  delay  the  gross  weight  mandate.  I  hope 
that  your  colleagues  will  favor  this  amend- 
ment, guided  by  your  leadership. 
Sincerely, 

James  R,  Thompson, 

AAA-Chicago  Motor  Clxtb, 

October  29, 1981. 
Re:  S.  1024  and  S.  1403. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Pexct, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  understand  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  reported  out  8.  1024,  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 
1981".  which  would  force  every  state  to  al- 
low trucks  with  20,000  pound  single  axle 
loads,  34,000  pound  tandem  axle  loada,  and 
80,000  pound  gross  weights.   (Sec.  135; 

These  limits  necessarily  would  apply  not 
only  to  highways  in  the  Interstate  system, 
but  also  to  a  large  number  of  connecting  and 
access  highways. 

As  you  know,  the  States  of  nilnois  and 
Arkansas  continue  to  retain  the  traditional 
limits  of  18,000  pounds  per  axle,  32,000 
pounds  for  tandems  and  73,280  pounds  over- 
all gross  weight. 

We  ask  your  assistance  In  opposing  the 
mandate  in  S.  1024  for  the  higher  limits,  for 
these  reasons: 

( 1 )  We  believe  the  Individual  state  govern- 
ments are  best  able  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate size  and  weight  limits  for  the 
highways  in  their  Jurisdictions  and  should 
retain  the  prerogative  to  do  so. 

(2)  Heavier  trucks  as  would  be  author- 
ized under  S.  1024  wUl  shorten  the  useful 
life  of  existing  pavements  by  an  estimated 
17  percent.  Few  pavements  were  built  to 
carry  those  weights. 

(3)  Engineers  for  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Transportation  conclude  that  the  higher 
truck  weight  limits,  If  adopted  In  nilnois, 
would  Increase  highway  costs  by  $35  million 
annually.  No  provision  has  been  made  for 
funding  this  additional  expense. 

(4)  Heavier  trucks  and  smaller,  lighter 
passenger  cars  would  create  a  traffic  mix 
resulting  In  substantially  increased  deaths 
and  Injuries. 

(5)  Public  opinlcn  against  heavier  trucks. 
In   the   Septemb3r' October,    1981   issue  of 

cur  magazine  Home  &  Away,  we  Invited 
readers  to  give  their  opinions  on  various 
issues,  including  the  question: 

"Do  you  believe  Illinois  should  permit  80,- 
COT  pound  truck  welghte  on  its  highways?" 

Responses  v/ere  21.6  percent  Yes,  78.4  psr- 
cent  No.  Tnterestlngly,  testimony  at  a  recent 
hearing  held  by  the  Illinois  Motor  Vehicle 
Laws  Commission  Indicated  that  opinions 
of  truckers  themselves  are  divided  on  this 
sublect,  with  many  independent  truckers 
against  anv  change  In  present  Illinois  law. 

For  similar  engineering  and  safetv  con- 
siderations, we  also  urpe  you  to  vote  against 
the  nrovisions  of  S.  1402.  The  Uniform  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Standards  Act  of  1981.  which 
would  force  spates  to  allow  longer  and  wider 
trucks  than  the  laws  of  Illinois  and  many 
other  States  row  permit.  In  the  matter  of 
mandating  65  foot  "double-bottom"  truck- 
trailer     combinations,     recently     developed 
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statistics  Indicate  greater  accident  Involve- 
ment with  such  combinations. 

For  your  information  we  arc  enclosing 
copies  of  two  booklets  which  state  the  case 
against  larger  and  heavier  trucks  in   more 

detail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nels  L.  Pierson, 
President  and  Chairman  o/  the  Board. 

American  Automobile  Assoc., 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  October  28.  19S1. 
Eenatcr  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.     ^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Per:y:  On3  of  the  provi- 
sions in  S.  1021,  "Federal  Aid  Highway  Im- 
provements Act  of  1081,"  mandates  that 
states  permit  single  axle  weights  of  20,000 
lbs.,  tandem  axle  weights  of  34.000  lbs.,  and 
gross  weights  of  80.000  lbs.  This  provision 
thus  establishes  a  minimum  weight  standard 
with  which  all  sUtes  must  comply. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  be- 
lieves that  this  provision  of  S.  1024  is  111- 
advUed  and  premature.  As  you  know.  Con- 
gress has  mandated  a  truck  size  and  weight 
report  under  section  161  of  the  Surface 
Transixjrtation  Assistance  Act  of  1078  and 
the  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study  undir 
section  606  of  the  same  act.  The  former  has 
Just  recently  been  reported  to  Congress  but 
tha  latter  Is  not  due  to  be  reported  until 
mid-January  1082.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Is  committed  to  make  a  report  and 
recommendation  on  user  tax  exercises  by 
section  607  of  the  aforementioned  law  and 
its  report  is  due  In  April  1982. 

All  of  these  studies  are  Interrelated  and  the 
AAA  believes  that  Congress  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  findings  of  these 
studies  and  the  cost  implications  of  the  rec- 
ommendations therein  prior  to  making  any 
policy  decision  on  changes  in  applicable  truck 
size*;  and  weight  standards. 

Since  Illinois  Is  one  of  the  two  remaining 
states  to  hold  the  pre-1974  wel?ht  standards. 
I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  good  offices  to 
either  remove  this  section  from  the  pending 
highway  legislation  or  delay  Its  Implementa- 
tion until  after  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  these  studies  and  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  K.  Bradt, 
Director,  Highway  Department. 


National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washinaton,  D.C,  October  29,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.    Senate,    Dirksen    Senate    Office    Bldg.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  understand  that 
you  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 
1981  (S.  1024)  that  will  Impact  upon  the 
whole  area  of  user  charge  legislation. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  NTU  has  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  equitable  user  charges 
for  all  modes  of  transportation.  We  believe 
that  the  reciolents  of  government  urovtrted 
services  should  pay  their  fair  share.  This 
should  be  applied  evenly  across  the  Board 
without  regard  to  parochial  or  special  Inter- 
ests. Any  special  Interest  eroup  that  bene- 
fits from  a  government  subsidy,  be  It  Indus- 
try or  private  citizen,  should  not  expect  tax- 
payers to  pay  a  share  of  the  costs  for  which 
they  receive  no  tangible  or  Intangible  bene- 
fits. 

Since  the  Cost  Allocation  Studv  will  not 
be  comoleted  until  early  next  year,  we  sup- 
port your  amendment  to  delay  legislation  un- 
til this  study  Is  completed.  At  the  time,  we 
hope  that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  will  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive and  fair  system  of  user  charges  for  all 
transportation  modes. 
Sincerely, 

Oeorge  Snyoer, 

President. 


Environmental  Policy  Cinte«, 
Washington,  DC,  October  28,  1981. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  On  September  30th, 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Conunit- 
tee  completed  mark-up  of  S.  1024.  The  En- 
vironmental Policy  Center  would  like  to  ex- 
press lU  opposition  to  Section  134  of  the  bill, 
which  would  require  all  states  to  permit 
80,000  lb.  trucks  on  their  federal-aid  high- 
ways. Presently,  the  80,000  lbs.  is  an  upper 
limit  to  which  states  have  the  option  of 
raising  their  state  limits.  Several  states,  In- 
cluding Illinois,  have  maintained  a  limit  of 
73,280  lbs.,  which  was  the  federal  maximum 
limit  until  1975.  Such  states  should  not  have 
higher  limits  imposed  upon  them,  against 
the  express  will  of  their  legislatures  and  citi- 
zens. 

Studies  have  shown  that  there  Is  a  rela- 
tionship between  axle  weight  and  road  dam- 
age: road  damage  increases  exponentially 
with  axle  weight.  Further,  results  of  many 
state  highway  cost  allocation  studies  (Flor- 
ida, Georgia.  Oregon)  Indicate  that  trucks 
are  significantly  underpaying  In  taxes  com- 
pared to  their  cost  responsibility.  The  heavi- 
est truclcs  are  only  paying  about  50  percent 
of  their  cost  responsibility,  according  to  these 
studies  (see  attachment).  Concern  with 
equity  and  effclency  of  the  total  transporta- 
tion system  call  for  a  restructuring  of  the 
current  highway  user  fee  tax  structure.  This 
Is  particularly  critical  at  the  present  time 
when  highway  revenues  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  needs  for  maintenance  and  repair. 
Out  of  concern  for  these  Issues,  Congress 
requested  in  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1978,  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion undertake  a  Federal  Highway  Cost  Allo- 
cation Study.  The  final  report  to  Congress 
Is  due  in  January  1982. 

While  the  Environmental  Policy  Center 
opposes  any  increase  In  truck  weights,  we 
would,  at  least,  recommend  that  the  Senate 
postpone  any  action  on  truck  weight  In- 
creases until  It  has  received  the  final  High- 
way Cost  Allocation  study  and  had  ample 
time  to  analyze  Its  findings.  Furthermore, 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center  would  op- 
pose any  amendments  to  S.  1024  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  which  would  Increase  truck  widths 
and  lengths. 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of 
these  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

Harriett  Holtzman-Parcells. 


Washington  Representative. 

Association   of   American   Railroads, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Your  decision  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Authorization  Act  of  1981  with  respect 
to  the  80,000  pound  weight  limit  to  postpone 
Implementation  of  that  provision  of  the 
Act  until  January  1,  1084,  Is  welcomed  by  and 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  Highway 
Cost  Allocation  Study,  mandated  by  Con- 
gress under  Section  506.  Public  Law  95-500, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1078,  wUl  be  published  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  the  early  part  of 
1082.  The  Study's  results  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  future  transportation  policy 
In  the  United  SUtes.  In  particular,  the  study 
win  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
appropriate  level  and  form  of  heavy  truck 
user  charges.  The  AAR  opposes  any  Increases 
In  truck  weight  and  size  limits  without  full 
cost  recovery  user  charges.  Your  attempt  to 
postpone  pre-emption  of  state  weight  lim- 
its Is,  therefore,  well  advised,  and  the  Associ- 


ation  offers   your   our    good   offices   in    this 
endeavur. 

Sincerely, 

William  H.  Dempsey. 

Illinois  Central  Ottlp, 
Chicago,  III.,  October  28.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  Illinois  Central  Gulf's  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  to  amend  S.  1024,  The  High- 
way Authorization  Act  of  1081.  to  postpone 
Illinois'  truck  weight  limit  increase  until 
January  1,  1984. 

Without  your  amendment,  the  legislation 
would  deprive  Illinois  of  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  maximum  weight  of  trucks  operat- 
ing over  Its  highways  and  Just  as  unfortu- 
nate, provide  no  new  revenue  to  enable  nil- 
nois to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  greater 
highway  deterioration. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  advocacy. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Taylor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  S.  1024. 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1981,  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  raises  the  gross  vehicle  weight 
I'mit  for  trucks  using  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem from  73,280  pounds  to  80,000  pounds. 
This  provision  has  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing Illinois  and  Arkansas  to  permit 
trucks  with  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of 
80,000  pounds  on  their  Interstates,  and 
to  permit  axle  weight  increases  of  2,000 
pounds  to  20,000  pounds  for  single  axles 
and  34,000  pounds  for  tandem  axles.  It 
would  also  moot  the  efforts  of  those  in 
M'ssouri  who  would  like  to  rescind  that 
State's  recent  truck  increase. 

I  understand  the  concerns  that  moti- 
vated the  committee  to  include  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  I  agree,  in  principle, 
that  a  uniform  weight  standard  is  im- 
portant. However,  I  question  whether  it 
is  appropriate  to  force  States  to  raise 
their  weight  limits  at  a  t'me  when  we 
are  severely  cutting  Federal  aid  to  State 
highway  programs. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that,  while 
Federal  aid  to  highways  is  significant,  it 
is  the  States  and  local  governments  that 
provide  most  highway  funding,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  maintenence.  As  I 
am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  recognize, 
truck  weight  limits  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  maintenance  costs. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  esti- 
mates that  the  increase  in  truck  weights 
could  cost  it  more  than  $125  million  in 
additional  maintenance  costs  over  the 
next  4  years.  The  Illinois  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  believes  that 
road  life  could  be  decreased  by  as  much 
as  17  percent  if  truck  weight  limits  are 
increased.  Highways  designed  to  last  20 
years  under  present  weight  limits  would 
only  last  approximately  16  years  under 
an  80,000  pound  limit. 

Illinois  highways,  like  highways 
around  the  Nation,  are  currently  wear- 
ing out  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  they 
are  being  maintained. 

Illinois  has  over  7,500  miles  of  rough, 
narrow  highways,  and  that  amount  is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  about  5.000  miles 
per  year.  Illinois  has  more  than  2,000 
deficient,  inadequate  bridges,  with  more 
than  800  bridges  joining  the  list  each 
year. 

In  fact,  only  about  45  percent  of  Illi- 
nois' highway  needs  over  the  next  5  years 
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can  be  satisfied  with  existing  revenue 
sources,  and  this  assumes  the  continua- 
tion of  Federal  highway  programs  at 
recent  year  levels,  an  unlikely  prospect, 
as  the  committee  bill  demonstrates.  This 
estimate  also  does  not  take  into  account 
the  added  burden  of  increased  truck 
weights.  However,  the  result  of  an  80.000 
pound  limit  is  easy  to  predict — it  makes 
an  already  bad  situation  worse. 

These  problems  are  not  unique  to  nii- 
nois.  As  the  January  1981,  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  entitled 
"The  Status  of  the  Nation's  Highways: 
Conditions  and  Performance,"  points  out, 
roads  and  bridges  are  wearing  out 
around  the  Nation,  to  the  point  where 
the  ability  of  our  highway  system  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  transportation  needs  could 
soon  be  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  imposed  by 
heavy  trucks  is  a  significant  cause  of 
highway  deterioration.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
impose  a  higher  weight  limit  on  any 
State  without  first  considering  the  other 
issues  involved. 

One  of  the  principal  other  issues  in- 
volved is  the  added  revenue  needed  to 
handle  heavier  trucks  and  the  question 
of  the  source  of  that  additional  revenue. 

Congress  considered  this  issue  in  1978. 
As  part  of  1978  highway  legislation.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  conduct  a  4 -year  study  of 
the  costs  of  the  highway  system  and  the 
share  of  the  costs  assumed  by  each  class 
of  highway  user. 

The  results  of  that  study  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  on  January  15, 1982 — 
little  more  than  2  months  from  now. 
This  study  should  provide  new  informa- 
tion on  whether  heavy  trucks  are  paying 
their  share  of  the  costs  they  impose  on 
the  system,  or  whether,  as  many  main- 
tain, they  are  imposing  costs  in  excess  of 
the  user  charges  they  pay. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  should 
act  to  impose  higher  weight  limits  on 
any  State  until  it  has  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  the  results  of  that  study.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  States  need  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  results  of  the  study 
m  order  to  determine  whether  they  need 
to  adjust  the  charges  that  heavier  trucks 
would  have  to  pay. 

I  am  pleased  to  see.  therefore,  that  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  delete  the  man- 
datory 80,000  pound  limit  from  the  bill.  I 
appreciate  the  consideration  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  have  given  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

Deleting  the  provision  will  give  both 
Congress  and  the  States  the  time  they 
need  to  consider  the  weight  Issue  as  it 
relates  to  highway  revenue  needs,  and 
to  a  number  of  issues  I  have  not  raised 
today,  such  as  the  impact  of  heavier 
trucks  on  highway  safety. 

Deleting  the  provision  provides  the 
committee,  the  States,  and  all  interested 
parties  the  time  they  need  to  begin  to 
work  together  to  try  to  achieve  a  con- 
sensus on  how  to  draw  a  balance  between 
the  many  competing  claims  raised  by  a 
weight  limit  increase. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  and  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsbn). 


AMENDMENT    RECAROINC    INTlmSTATS    TRANSm 
PBOGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
state transfer  program  was  created  to 
permit  States  to  withdraw  unbuilt  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
and  use  the  funds  freed  by  this  move  for 
substitute  highway  and  transit  projects. 
Ths  Federal  Aid  Highway  Improvement 
Act,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlcs  Committee,  elim- 
inates the  inflation  adjustment  and  caps 
the  amount  which  may  be  authorized  for 
the  program.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  in 
offering  an  amendment  to  remove  these 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  removal  of  the  crosstown  express- 
way in  northeastern  Illinois  from  the  In- 
terstate System  has  freed  approximately 
$450  million  for  substitute  projects  in 
the  six  county  Chicago  area.  Illinois'  un- 
funded transfer  balance,  however,  now 
stands  at  more  than  $2  billion,  represent- 
ing 40  percent  of  the  nationwide  total 
unfunded  transfer  balance.  Illinois  with- 
drew its  interstate  highway  projects  un- 
der a  signed  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  expects  to  receive  full 
funding. 

Had  the  States  and  local  governments 
chosen  to  build  their  interstate  segments, 
they  would  have  received  a  regular  allo- 
cation under  the  highway  trust  fund. 
And,  these  States  would  have  received 
an  amount  adjusted  for  inflated  con- 
struction costs.  It  is  simply  unfair,  now 
that  an  agreement  is  signed  and  sealed, 
to  go  back  and  deny  these  States  full 
funding. 

I  am  pleased  that,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Illinois,  we  were  able  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  distinguished 
floor  managers  on  this  matter.  I  know 
they  will  agree  that  it  is  only  right  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  live  up  to  its  part 
of  the  agreement  and  I  thank  those  Sen- 
ators involved. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  S.  1024, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981, 
makes  a  niunber  of  changes  that  are 
troubling  to  me.  With  our  highways 
wearing  out  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
they  are  being  maintained,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  wisdom  of  further  cut- 
ting the  already  reduced  Federal  com- 
mitment to  a  sound,  eflScient  surface 
transportation  system  that  will  meet  our 
economic  needs.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  changes  the  bill  seeks 
to  make  in  the  Interstate  highway  trans- 
fer program. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  inflation 
adjustment  feature  of  the  program 
would  be  eliminated.  This  change  will 
have  a  potentially  devastating  impact  on 
the  interstate  transfer  programs  now 
underway  in  17  States,  including  Illinois. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  delete  the  committee  provision,  along 
with  my  senior  colleague  from  Illinois 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes.)  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  managers  offer  a  committee 
amendment  that  accomplishes  that  pur- 
pose. I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  that  the  Senators  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  and  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  have  shown.  By  restoring  cur- 
rent law,  we  now  have  time  to  address 
the  issues  that  have  arisen  under  the 


interstate  transfer  program  in  a  com- 
prehensive way. 

The  interstate  transfer  program  was 
created  to  help  resolve  longstanding 
conflicts  involving  controversial  inter- 
state segments  in  urban  areas.  In 
Illinois,  for  example,  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  agreed,  in  two 
stages,  to  withdraw  the  crosstown  ex- 
pressway from  the  Interstate  System 
and  to  build  substitute  highway  and 
transit  projects  in  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area  in  its  place.  This  agreement 
ended  a  longstanding  controversy  re- 
garding the  crosstown,  and  has  formed 
the  basis  for  the  entire  State  and  local 
transportation  program  in  northeastern 
Illinois. 

Under  that  program,  and  under  signed 
agreements  between  the  State  and  local 
governments,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  on  the  other,  inter- 
state segments  in  16  other  States  were 
also  withdrawn.  Construction  of  sub- 
stitute projects  is  underway  in  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
area,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Portland,  Tucson, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  Denver,  Albany,  Minne- 
apolis, the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Omaha. 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  Memphis, 
Duluth,  as  well  as  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Under  the  interstate  highway  program, 
had  these  States  and  local  governments 
chosen  to  build  their  interstate  segments, 
they  would  have  received  regiilar  alloca- 
tions of  Federal  highway  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  cover  construction 
costs.  TTiey  would  have  received  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  the  segments,  even  if 
the  construction  costs  inflated  rapidly 
during  the  long  period  of  time  it  takes 
to  buUd  these  roads. 

Now  I  understand  that  the  committee 
has  reduced  the  latest  cost  to  complete 
estimate,  the  mechanism  used  to  make 
this  inflation  adjustment.  The  commit- 
tee decided  to  reduce  the  estimate  by  lim- 
iting the  features  of  the  interstate  that 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. The  committee  excluded  from 
eligibility  for  interstate  fimding  many 
items,  such  as  landscaping  and  high-oc- 
cupancy vehicle  lanes,  which,  in  the  past, 
have  been  eligible  for  funding.  However, 
the  committee  did  not  apply  these 
changes  to  projects  which  were  in  the  ad- 
vanced construction  stage.  For  these 
projects,  ths  existing  estimate  was  re- 
tained. They  will  continue  to  receive  full 
adjustments  for  inflation  in  construction 
costs  during  the  period  it  will  take  to 
complete  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  full  inflation  adjustment 
also  be  continued  for  substitute  projects 
under  the  interstate  transfer  program. 
The  Federal  Government  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments involved.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment— by  written  agreement — approved 
the  withdrawal  requests.  The  Federal 
Government— by  written  agreement- 
approved  the  substitute  projects.  If  the 
provision  in  the  committee  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  Federal  Government  will  have 
effectively  repudiated  these  commit- 
ments. It  will,  in  effect,  be  telling  States 
and  local  governments  around  this  coun- 
try that  the  Federal  <3ovemment  will  not 
fund  projects  that  it  committed— by 
written  agreement — to  fund. 
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The  result  will  surely  be  that  highway 
and  transit  projects  around  the  coun- 
try that  are  now  underway  because  of 
this  program  will  face  a  halt  in  construc- 
tion. How  can  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment continue  to  work  on  a  highway  or 
transit  project  under  this  program  If  It 
can  no  Iwiger  be  sure  that  the  funds  will 
be  available  to  complete  them. 

I  think  that  It  Is  important  to  note 
that  I  am  not  arguing  to  keep  the  infla- 
tion adjustment  to  cover  up  mismanage- 
ment In  building  these  projects.  The  un- 
fortimate  fact  Is  that  construction  costs 
for  highway  projects,  for  transit  projects, 
for  all  construction  projects,  have  in- 
creased rapidly  In  recent  years.  This  type 
of  inflation  is  not  unique  to  the  civil 
construction  area. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  Inflation  that  seems 
to  plague  many  of  our  military  procure- 
ment programs. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  con- 
tinue to  do  in  the  interstate  transfer 
areas  what  already  we  do  In  the  military 
area — ^make  a  judgment  on  whether  we 
should  proceed  with  a  project,  and,  if  so, 
to  pay  the  cost,  Including  the  costs  due 
to  inflation.  I  believe  that  Is  what  we 
committed  to  do  under  the  interstate 
transfer  program.  In  reliance  on  this 
commitment.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  spent  substantial  amounts 
of  their  own  funds.  Many  of  the  projects 
involved  are  well  underway.  They  are 
often  large,  and  they  are  all  important. 
They  simply  cannot  be  completed  If  the 
Federal  Government  abandons  Its 
promise. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  re- 
flect on  whether  It  Is  wise  to  try  to 
change  the  terms  of  this  written  agree- 
ment after  both  parties  have  signed  and 
after  the  States  and  local  governments 
Involved  have  acted  In  reliance  on  those 
agreements.  I  think  many  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  Involved  would 
not  have  agreed  to  withdraw  their  Inter- 
state segments  If  they  had  known  at  the 
time  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
renege  on  its  commitment. 

I  understand  the  pressures  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  and  to  reduce  the 
claims  on  Inadequate  Federal  revenues. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  live  up  to  the  commit- 
ments It  made  under  this  program. 

These  substitute  transit  and  highway 
projects  can  contribute  Importantly  to 
economic  growth  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  located.  A  sound,  efficient  transpor- 
tation system  Is  one  of  the  building 
blocks  of  economic  growth.  We  should 
not  let  transportation  systems,  and  other 
vital  parts  of  our  Nation's  Infrastructure, 
deteriorate  in  order  to  meet  short-term 
budget  objectives,  as  important  as  these 
objectives  may  be.  Delaying,  or  worse, 
not  building  these  projects  will  result  in 
much  greater  costs  for  the  Federal  budg- 
et and  the  Nation's  economy  in  the  long 
run.  We  can  save  more  money  overall  by 
continuing  to  proceed  with  tJiese  projects 
and  by  not  erecting  additional  obstacles 
to  their  completion. 

Finally  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  address  the 
question  of  the  Inflation  adjustment  now 


Under  the  interstate  transfer  program, 
all  substitute  projects  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion by  September  30.  1983.  The  provi- 
sion In  the  committee  bill  does  not  take 
effect  until  that  date.  I  believe  we  should 
tike  the  Intervening  time  to  examine 
how  we  can  keep  the  Federal  commit- 
ment while  addressing  the  budget  Issues 
involved.  Doing  so  will  have  no  Impact  on 
program  spending  now.  Current  author- 
ization and  appropriations  will  not  be 
affected  by  delaying  a  decision  on  this 
Issue. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  their  help  on  an  issue  that  is  of 
great  importance  to  my  State  and  to  the 
other  States  involved  with  the  Interstate 
transfer  program.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them,  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  Interested  committees. 
Including  the  Banking  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  In  a  cooperative  effort  to 
address  this  issue  and  a  number  of  other 
issues  affecting  the  future  of  the  inter- 
state transfer  program  that  I  have  not 
addressed  here. 

Adoption  of  the  Inflation  adjustment 
provision  in  the  committee  amendment 
will  permit  that  process  to  occur  in  an 
unbiased  atmosphere. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
compliment  Senator  Symks.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
and  the  ranking  Democrat.  Senator 
Bentsen,  for  their  hard  work  In  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today.  It  Is  Indeed 
difficult  to  craft  a  bill  such  as  a  highway 
authorization  bill,  when  the  funding 
needs  are  so  great  and  our  resources  are 
becoming  so  limited.  It  Is  also  difficult  to 
reduce  the  Items  eligible  for  Interstate 
completion  thereby  taking  away  from  the 
States  items  they  had  been  expecting.  I. 
however,  recognize  the  need  to  do  this 
even  though  this  will  have  a  great  Impact 
on  my  State  of  Florida  which  has  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  the  incom- 
pleted interstate  miles. 

We  all  recognize  that  we  are  now  in 
a  decade  of  fiscal  restraint.  I  believe  re- 
gardless of  what  rarty  would  be  in  the 
White  House  or  what  oarty  would  be  In 
control  of  the  Senate  the  underlying  ex- 
penditure trends  require  retrenchment. 
While  I  do  not  object  to  the  constraints 
that  are  reflected  In  the  highway  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  I  am  concerned  about 
several  matters  of  equity. 

When  our  interstate  dollars  are  shrink- 
ing now  Is  the  time  more  than  ever  be- 
fore to  insure  that  those  dollars  go  where 
thev  are  needed  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System.  I  feel  this  matter  of  equity 
applies  also  to  the  other  highway  pro- 
grams. Clearly  our  ever  diminishing 
highway  dollars  should  go  where  they 
are  most  needed  to  reconstruct  deteri- 
orated highways  and  bridges. 

Instead  of  sending  the  dollars  where 
they  are  most  needed,  the  bill  before  us 
today  Includes  several  provisions  to  send 
the  funds  disproportionately  to  several 
small  States  and  toward  areas  of  rela- 
tively small  population. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Members  know, 
small,  rural  States,  and  States  with  rela- 
tively smaller  populations  are  heavily 


represented  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  States  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  have  received 
an  average  2.1  times  the  money  back 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  that  they 
have  contributed  to  It.  My  State,  for  ex- 
ample, has  only  received  81  percent  of 
the  money  back  from  the  trust  fund  that 
it  has  contributed  to  it  since  the  creation 
of  the  fund  In  1956.  Florida  has  con- 
tributed almost  %\  billion  more  to  the 
trust  fimd  than  it  has  received  back. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  provi- 
sions In  this  bUl  before  the  Members  to- 
day that  I  would  like  to  highlight.  These 
provisions  beneflt  relatively  few  States 
at  the  expense  of  many  States.  I  also 
believe  they  are  all  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  I  stated  earlier  of  trying  to  di- 
rect our  scarce  dollars  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need. 

Mr.  President,  first,  section  104  of  the 
bill  provides  that  each  State  shall  receive 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  interstate 
moneys  prior  to  allocation  of  the  remain- 
ing balances  based  on  the  relative  need 
of  the  States  for  these  dollars  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System.  This  pro- 
vides interstate  construction  funding  to 
three  States  that  have  already  completed 
their  interstate  construction  and  one 
State  for  which  there  are  no  interstatr.- 
miles  at  all.  In  total.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  benefits  14  States:  conversely 
It  has  a  negative  impact  on  36  States.  The 
administration  has  recommended  elimi- 
nation of  this  provision,  and  the  bill 
passed  bv  the  House  eliminates  this  pro- 
vision. Mr.  President,  half  of  the  States 
that  are  benefited  by  this  provision  are 
represented  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  second,  section  105 
of  the  bill  provides  a  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  interstate  reconstruction 
moneys  based  60  percent  on  lane  miles 
and  40  percent  on  vehicle  miles.  The 
House  bill  and  the  one  recommended  by 
the  administration  provides  for  a  for- 
mula that  would  be  based  50  percent  on 
lane  miles  and  50  percent  on  vehicle 
miles.  These  funds  are  used  to  recon- 
struct segments  of  our  Interstate  System 
that  are  wearing  out  due  to  heavy  use. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  both  fair  and  logical 
to  use  the  formula  recommended  by  the 
House  and  the  one  recommended  by  the 
administration  as  it  gives  greater  con- 
sideration to  traffic  levels.  After  all,  the 
amount  of  traffic  Is  the  most  significant 
determinate  of  the  amount  of  deteriora- 
tion that  has  occurred.  A  50/50  formula 
also  would  benefit  30  States  with  no  im- 
pact on  7  States.  The  60/40  formula 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  bene- 
flti  only  13  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  provision  1 
want  to  call  to  the  Members'  attention 
Is  section  108  which  is  the  interstate 
4-R  hold-harmless  provision.  This  pro- 
vision would  assure  all  States  would  re- 
ceive an  apportionment  of  interstate  and 
4-R  funds  which  would  not  be  less  than 
the  amount  they  would  receive  under 
current  law.  Only  a  few  States  would 
beneflt  from  this  provision  and  31  States 
would  lose.  For  example,  my  State  of 
Florida  would  lose  over  $5.5  million  in 
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flscal  year  1983  Interstate  4-R  funding. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  another  item  In 
the  Senate  bill  that  benefits  relatively 
few  States.  It  is  also  harmful  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  inadequate 
amounts  of  money  to  repair  and  recon- 
struct the  many  deficient  miles  of  in- 
terstate. Instead  of  directing  the  money 
to  those  areas  of  greatest  need,  the  pro- 
vision chooses  to  benefit  a  few  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  make  these  comments  in  the  hope 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
be  aware  of  these  problems  all  of  which 
can  be  addressed  in  conference  with  the 
House.  I  am  sure  that  our  Senate  con- 
ferees out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
equity  will  accommodate  these  several 
concerns  when  they  meet  with  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  This  amendment  would  ex- 
empt the  cost  of  the  Chickamauga  Dam 
Bridge  from  the  State  of  Tennessee's 
highway  obligational  limitation  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  Chickamauga  Dam  was  built  over 
the  Tennessee  River  near  Chattanooga 
in  1953.  It  is  part  of  the  Tennessee  Vsdley 
Authority's  reservoir  system  which  helps 
regulate  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power  production.  A  two-lane  bidge  was 
originally  built  over  the  dam,  but  due  to 
continued  high  usage  of  the  bridge,  plans 
to  widen  the  bridge  began  in  1973.  Dur- 
ing 1980.  average  daily  traffic  over  the 
bridge  was  37,940  vehicles,  causing  a 
severe  bottleneck  of  traffic  into  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Usually,  when  average  dally  traffic 
over  a  bridge  reaches  5.000  vehicles.  It 
is  considered  for  widening  to  four  lanes. 
In  order  to  close  the  Chickamauga  Dam 
bridge  and  begin  widening  it.  a  detour 
bridge  had  to  be  built  and  was  just  com- 
pleted in  May  of  this  year.  Last  week,  the 
State  of  Tennessee  completed  the  access 
road  to  the  detour  bridge;  now  all  traffic 
can  be  diverted  to  the  detour  bridge  and 
the  Chickamauga  Dam  bridge  can  be 
closed  for  widening. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  three  States  af- 
fected by  the  bridge  on  Federal  dams 
program.  In  the  past,  the  obligational 
limitation  had  no  impact  on  these  proj- 
ects because  the  States  were  not  able  to 
spend  all  the  funds  within  their  limita- 
tion. Now,  however,  due  to  budget  cuts 
and  the  impact  of  inflation.  States  now 
come  within  reach  of  their  obligational 
limitations.  When  the  Chickamauga 
Dam  bridge  project  was  begun  in  1973, 
the  possibility  of  the  State  reaching  its 
obligational  limitation  was  not  consid- 
ered. Now  that  the  project  has  come  to 
fruition,  the  State  will  be  crippled  by 
the  additional  cost  of  this  project  in  its 
fiscal  year  1982  funds. 

With  this  amendment,  the  State  of 
Tennessee  will  now  be  able  to  complete 
this  important  project  as  well  as  con- 
tinue with  its  highway  program.  I  thank 
the  committee  for  its  imderstanding  and 
consideration  of  Tennessee's  situation. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  committee 
has  asked  that  priority  consideration  be 
given  to  allocating  discretionary  bridge 
rehabilitation  and  replacement  funds  to 


the  Walnut  Street  Bridge  in  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.  This  is  a  vital  project  for 
the  development  of  downtown  Chatta- 
nooga, and  I  again  thank  the  committee 
for  its  assistance  with  this  project. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Ui.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1024,  the  Federal 
aid  to  highways  authorization  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  is  the  result  of  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  My  colleague  from 
Idaho.  Senator  Symus,  the  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee,  has 
worked  with  determination  to  complete 
this  worthwhile  bill.  Senator  Stafford. 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  has 
shown  leadership  in  shepherding  this  bill 
through  the  full  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  include  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  the  Interstate  System. 
This  amendment  is  now  part  of  the  bill. 
After  12  years  of  negotiations  between 
State  and  the  Federal  Government,  with 
this  bill  Alaska  will  finally  be  included 
in  the  Nation's  Interstate  System.  For 
years.  Alaska  has  been  the  only  State 
excluded  from  the  systejn.  Under  this 
legislation  we  will  recam  equal  consid- 
eration with  other  States. 

Alaska  has  been  treated  in  special 
categories  in  previous  highway  author- 
izations. With  S.  1024.  my  State  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  Interstate  System  without 
affecting  the  total  mileage  or  the  cost  of 
completion.  This  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  designate 
Alaska's  portions  of  the  interstate  as 
completed.  The  Department  will  work 
with  the  State  of  Alaska  to  determine 
which  roads  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
system. 

The  designation  of  Alaska's  highways 
as  interstates  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Interstate  System.  The  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Committee 
has  advocated  the  designation.  Secretary 
Lewis  and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation have  committed  to  work  with  the 
State  of  Alaska  on  this  matter  vital  to 
my  State. 

I  again  thank  the  Senators  from  Idaho 
and  Vermont  for  their  aid  and  assistance 
on  this  matter.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  the  passage  of 
S.  1024. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Stafford  and 
Senator  Symms  and  their  counterparts 
on  the  minority  side,  especially  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Senator  Randolph. 
for  their  efforts  in  getting  this  highway 
authorization  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  bill  as  reported  is  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  the  bill  introduced  last 
April.  Members  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  have  re- 
snondeu  to  the  concerns  about  this  leg- 
islation which  Senator  Mattinoly  and  I 
expressed  in  testimony  before  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee.  As  now  report- 
ed the  bill  will  permit  the  Atlanta  free- 
way construction  program  and  other  In- 
terstate construction  projects  in  Georgia 
to  proceed  on  schedule  rather  than  being 
defined  out  of  the  interstate  construc- 
tion program.  I  would  like  to  thank  Sen- 


ator Symhs  and  his  very  able  staff  on  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  for  the 
changes  in  S.  1024  which  made  this  pos- 
sible. 

APPROVAL    or    XNTBSSTATX    COST    ESTZMATS 

There  are  several  things  about  the  bill 
which  cause  me  some  concern.  First,  I 
have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  there  are 
going  to  be  major  difficulties  in  getting 
this  bill  through  conference  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  the  mean- 
time the  States  are  faced  with  the  dis- 
tinct prospect  of  having  to  shut  down 
the  interstate  construction  program  be- 
cause the  Senate  and  House  have  not  ap- 
proved the  interstate  cost  estimate  so 
that  the  Federal  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  can  be  apportioned.  The  State  of 
Georgia  has  already  obligated  all  of  its 
apportioned  interstate  funds,  and  will 
obligate  all  of  its  advance  construction 
interstate  funds  by  December. 

You  are  aware,  as  I  am,  that  the  con- 
struction industry  in  this  country  is  in  a 
deep  recession.  Highway  construction, 
like  other  segments  of  the  industry,  has 
suffered  severe  damage  because  of  high 
interest  rates  and  lack  of  work.  Failure 
to  approve  the  ICE  soon  will  further 
complicate  their  problems — and  may 
force  many  out  of  business. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  how  we 
plan  to  approach  this  problem  in  the 
event  this  bill  does  not  go  to  conference 
promptly. 

FRIOKmr  PniMART  PROGRAM 

The  bill  before  us  would  eliminate  the 
priority  primary  program.  This  is  a  very 
important  program  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  a  number  of  other  States  with 
projects  under  construction.  Corridor  Z 
in  Georgia  between  Brunswick  and  Col- 
umbus is  being  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  very  important  to  the  entire 
south  Georgia  area  that  this  project  be 
completed. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  support  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
priority  primary  program  within  the  reg- 
ular primary  program  at  the  present  au- 
thorization level.  It  probably  would  be 
wise  considering  the  present  budget  con- 
straints to  include  language  which  would 
freeze  the  program  in  place.  That  is,  the 
program  would  terminate  after  the  proj- 
ects now  in  the  program  are  completed. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   HOV    IJkKES 

As  I  indicated  previously,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  was  able  to 
accommodate  the  Atlanta  Freeway  Sys- 
tem in  the  redefinition  of  the  Interstate 
to  be  completed.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  other  body  we 
keep  in  mind  that  high  occupancy  vehicle 
(HOV)  lanes  are  an  excellent  buy  in 
terms  of  moving  people  in  urban  areas 
such  as  Atlanta.  If  there  are  going  to  be 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  lanes 
which  can  be  construtted  in  our  heavily 
urbanized  areas,  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
it  makes  sense  to  authorize  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  to  build  HOV  lanes  if  that  is 
their  preference.  I  would  hope  that  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  agreement  would 
reflect  this  view. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  INTEREST  ON  BONDS  ISSUED 
FOR  INTERSTATE  CONSTRUCTION 

Section  115,  'ntle  23,  U.S.  Code,  au- 
thorizes reimbursement  as  an  eligible  cost 
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of  construction,  of  the  interest  on  bonds, 
issued  by  a  State,  county,  city,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  for  ad- 
vance construction  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  any  project  imder  construction 
on  January  1,  1978,  and  converted  to  a 
regularly  funded  project  after  January  1, 
1978.  The  House  bill.  H.R.  3210,  would 
change  these  dates  to  January  1,  1982,  to 
accommodate  those  States  which  have, 
in  good  faith,  issued  bonds  to  advance 
construction  of  their  Interstate  Systems 
thereby  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  an  important  national  objective. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  see  fit  to  in- 
clude language  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment covering  Section  115  similar  to  the 
House  bill. 

CONCLXTSION 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  Senator  Stafford  and  Senator 
Symms  and  their  staffs  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  developing  this  bill  and 
getting  it  to  the  Senate  floor.  Although 
some  further  accommodations  appear  to 
be  in  order  to  improve  several  provi- 
sions, I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  be  worked  out  in  conference  to 
meet  the  needs  of  most  of  the  States. 
Subject  to  these  comments  the  bill  has 
my  full  support. 

PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  IN  19B3  FOR  A 
BYPASS  HIGHWAY  AROUND  REDWOOD  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  a 
provision  included  in  the  committee 
amendment  to  S.  1024  provides  $55  mil- 
lion in  1983  for  the  construction  of  a  by- 
pass highway  aroimd  Redwood  National 
Park.  This  amendment  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  fulfill  its  commitment 
to  provide  the  full  share  of  funding  for 
completion  of  the  project. 

This  highway  project  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  legislation  establishing  Red- 
wood National  Park,  as  reflected  in  Pub- 
lic Law  95-599.  Because  the  project  has 
not  been  initiated,  the  cost  estimates  are 
no  longer  realistic.  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  State  officials  that,  as  a  re- 
sult, adequate  funding  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  complete  the  project. 

This  provision  makes  it  clear  that 
funding  will  be  available,  and  encour- 
ages the  State  of  California  to  follow  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  beginning  con- 
struction on  this  project. 

The  provision  Is,  I  believe,  acceptable 
to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

CLARIFYING    REIMBURSEMENT    FOR    REAL    PROP- 
ERTY IN  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  provision  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  S.  1024 
clarifies  the  question  of  reimbursement 
for  real  property  acquired  by  the  city  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  This  provision  adds 
no  additional  spending  to  the  bill,  but 
merely  allows  the  California  Department 
of  Transportation  to  use  part  of  its  al- 
lotment to  reimburse  the  city. 

Specifically,  it  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  waive  technical  compliance 
with  Federal  requirements  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  for  the  Russell 
Avenue  overcrossing  of  U.S.  101,  In  Santa 
Rosa.  Calif.  All  parties  agree  that  the 


city  of  Santa  Rosa  acted  in  good  faith  in 
acquiring  the  property,  and  that  the  ne- 
gotiated price  was  fair  to  both  the  land- 
owner and  the  city.  No  one  questions  that 
the  purchase  should  be  reimbursed,  but 
a  procedural  technicality  casts  doubt  as 
to  whether  Santa  Rosa  can  be  reim- 
bursed. This  provision  removes  any 
doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 

The  provision  is  identical  to  language 
in  the  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  3210,  and 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the 

aisle. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, officials  from  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  the  cities  of  Waterloo  and  Cedar 
Palls  submitted  an  application  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
withdraw  a  segment  of  1-380  in  Black 
Hawk  County  from  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  to  substitute  a  new  liighway 
plan  that  could  more  effectively  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  area. 

I  feel  that  this  new  plan  is  by  far 
better  than  that  originally  approved  un- 
der the  Interstate  System  and  that  it 
should  be  approved  by  FHWA.  The  prob- 
lem that  we  face  with  this  application 
is  that  it  also  replaces  the  source  of 
funding.  Instead  of  receiving  funds  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  these  funds 
now  come  from  yearly  appropriations 
from  general  revenue  funds. 

I  believe  that  if  a  new  plan  can  more 
effectively  handle  traffic  at  the  same  or 
lower  cost,  we  should  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, the  innovative  efforts  of  our 
State  and  city  officials  to  develc^j  better 
transportation  plans.  Removal  of  access 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  serves  as  a 
disincentive.  I  think  that  we  should  keep 
these  highway  segments  funded  by  the 
Trust  Fund  and  that  the  segments 
should  continue  to  count  toward  the 
computation  of  Interstate  apportion- 
ment factors.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  could  study 
this  approach  and  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  hold  hearings  on 
this  approach. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  working  on  this  matter  with  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  and  I  concur  with 
his  remarks  and  hope  that  a  DOT  study 
and  a  subcommittee  hearing  can  be  con- 
ducted to  study  this  approach. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
GRASSLEY  and  Mr.  Jepsen)  have  raised 
a  very  important  issue  that  needs  to 
be  addressed.  I  want  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ators that  their  concern  will  be 
addressed  by  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  during  hearings 
on  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
next  year,  1982.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  bringing  this  to  my  attention. 

ST.  JONES  RIVER  BRIDGE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  St. 
Jones  River  Bridge  is  located  on  US. 
Route  113  In  Delaware  serving  the  only 
major  highway  between  the  Wilmington 
and  Philadelphia  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  Delaware -Maryland  beaches.  The 
Delaware  Department  of  Transportation 
had  been  planning  to  dualize  this  last  re- 
maining 2-lane  section  of  U.S.  113  over 
several  years  but  several  emergency  clo- 


sures of  the  bridge  during  peak  travel 
times  this  past  summer  have  made  it  evi- 
dent that  replacement  cannot  be  delayed 
much  longer. 

The  national  bridge  inventory  list  of 
November  1980  reflected  a  sufficiency 
rating  of  6.0  which  indicates  an  extreme- 
ly deteriorated  condition,  bordering  on 
closure.  The  closure  of  the  bridge  prior 
to  completion  of  the  replacement  span 
would  have  severe  effects.  U.S.  113  at  this 
location  is  a  defense  highway,  being  just 
several  miles  from  Dover  Air  Force  Base. 
There  are  no  suitable  alternative  or  de- 
tour routes,  only  secondary  rural  routes 
Involving  some  small  town  residential 
streets.  Thus  a  forced  closing  would  have 
serious  defense  Implications  as  well  as 
impacts  on  Delaware  tourist  and  agricul- 
tural industries. 

Finally  the  cost  of  replacement  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $10.8  and  $13.3  mil- 
lion depending  upon  the  choice  of  design 
alternatives.  Delaware's  fiscal  year  1981 
apportionment  of  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  funds  was  only  $2.3  million. 
Thus  the  cost  of  replacing  the  St.  Jones 
River  bridge  is  greater  than  $10  million 
and  greater  than  twice  the  State's  annual 
bridge  apportionment. 

It  would  appear  that  this  project  Is 
one  that  not  only  requires  Immediate 
attention  but  one  which  precisely  meets 
the  criteria  which  Congress  intended  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  allocation  of  moneys 
from  the  discretionary  highway  bridge 
replacement  and  rehabilitation  fund. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  if 
my  understanding  of  the  intended  use 
of  this  fund  is  correct  and  if  so  is  it  ap- 
propriate to  assume  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  should  give  priority 
consideration  to  allocating  moneys  from 
the  discretionary  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  fund  for 
the  replacement  of  the  St.  Jones  River 
bridge. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  correct  in  his  understanding 
of  the  Congress  intent.  This  project 
would  be  eligible  for  funding  imder  the 
discretionary  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation program. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  intent  of  the 
full  committee  in  some  areas  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  been  work- 
ing to  find  ways  to  give  priority  on  high- 
ways to  buses,  and  other  high-occupancy 
vehicles  such  as  car  pools,  so  that  they 
can  play  a  major  role  in  our  strategy  for 
public  transportation. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  might  be  unclear  in  this  bill. 

Since  the  mldsixties,  section  142  of 
title  23  has  provided  that  separate  bus 
lanes  can  be  financed  through  the  Inter- 
state and  other  Federal  aid  programs.  I 
note  with  some  concern  that  some  so- 
called  HOV,  high-occupancy  vehicle, 
lanes  are  now  to  be  funded  out  of  Inter- 
state 4-R  and  that  the  Interstate  4-R 
program  will  be  funded  at  a  75-25  level 
rather  than  the  90-10  level. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  taking  a 
step  backward  here  that  would  tend  to 
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discourage  investment  in  programs  to 
make  our  highways  more  efficient.  I  op- 
pose any  effort  to  fund  these  Interstate 
improvements  at  a  lower  funding  ratio 
than  other  Interstate  improvements. 

If,  however,  the  4-R  program  is  to  be 
funded  at  75-25.  in  place  of  90-10,  I 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we  clar- 
ify now  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  to  downgrade  or  deemphasize  the 
fo-caUed  transportation  systems  man- 
agement strategies  that  seek  to  make 
better  utilization  of  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities,  including  the  construction 
of  separate  lanes,  ramps,  and  intersec- 
tions for  buses  and  other  high-occupancy 
vehicles. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  bringing  up  this  important 
issue. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  places  the  highest  possible  prior- 
ity on  the  implementation  of  measures 
to  increase  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
our  existing  highways  by,  for  example, 
constructing  separate  high-occupancy 
vehicle  lanes  within  existing  rights-of- 
way. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  these  transportation 
systems  management  strategies,  such  as 
the  construction  of  separate  bus  lanes, 
ramps,  and  priority  mechanisms  will  be 
critical  as  an  attempt  to  carry  more  and 
more  people  over  existing  roadway  cor- 
ridors. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  im- 
plies any  lessening  of  our  support  for 
transportation  systems  management  ap- 
proaches. To  the  contrary,  S.  1024  con- 
tains several  provisions  which  are  in- 
tended to  encourage  States  and  localities 
to  use  TSM  strategies.  The  Federal 
match  is  increased  to  100  percent  for  bi- 
cycle and  carpool/vanpool  facilities  and 
traffic  signalization  work  done  with  in- 
terstate transfer  funds.  The  definition  of 
these  types  of  projects  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  is  also  broadened.  In  my 
home  State  of  Vermont,  the  Church 
Street  Mall  project,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  transportation  funds,  has  im- 
proved efficiency  for  bus,  pedestrians  and 
cars  alike  and  helped  to  revitalize  the 
downtown  Burlington  area.  I  imderstand 
that  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton's Downtown  Crossing  project,  and  in 
many  other  projects  around  the  coim- 
try.  I«t  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  en- 
courage these  types  of  transportation 
S3rstems  management  projects,  which 
seek  to  attain  greater  levels  of  efficiency 
from  the  existing  transportation  systems. 

BXIDGB    RCPAIX   PHOCRAM 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  Senator  Symms, 
chairman  of  the  Elnvironment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, in  agreeing  to  hold  hearings  before 
his  subcommittee  on  the  matter  of  the 
implementation  of  the  national  bridge 
inspection  and  highway  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program.  I  look 
forward  to  these  oversight  hearings  on  a 
program  that  miost  cope  with  the  over 
200,000  deficient  bridges  in  this  Nation. 

My  concern  for  the  implementation  of 


this  inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram was  highlighted  in  March  of  1980 
when  the  Perkins  Street  Bridge  in  Mem- 
phis collapsed,  killing  one  motorist.  This 
bridge  was  considered  to  be  in  adequate 
condition  at  the  time  of  the  collapse,  ac- 
cording to  the  relatively  high  sufficiency 
rating  it  received  at  a  recent  inspection. 
It  was.  therefore,  the  adequacy  of  the 
inspection  work  being  done  that  most 
concerned  me. 

At  that  time  in  1980,  I  requested  that 
a  report  on  the  implementation  of  this 
report  be  prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  That  report  revealed 
that  substantial  attention  to  bridge  in- 
spections and  the  targeting  of  bridge  re- 
pair and  replacement  funds  was  neces- 
sary. In  the  words  of  the  report — 

The  program  Is  not  as  effective  as  It  could 
be  because  of  its  broad  criteria  for  funding 
eligibility  .  .  .  and  (because)  States  and  local 
governments  are  not  fully  complying  with 
the  national  bridge  Inspection  standards. 

I  believe  that  the  hearings  which  Sen- 
ator Sthms  will  hold  will  uncover  the 
problems  that  this  report  describes,  and 
find  out  which  problems  have  been 
solved,  {uid  which  require  further  legis- 
lative attention. 

I  imderstand  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing pervasive  Federal  involvement 
through  extensive  categorical  grants.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  one  of  the  topics  that 
deserves  substantial  consideration  is  the 
need  for  Federal  agencies  that  own 
bridges  to  comply  with  the  same  Inven- 
tory and  inspection  duties  we  now  re- 
quire of  the  States.  This  would  be  fair 
and  responsible  public  policy. 

One  of  the  problems  noted  by  the  GAO 
report  was  that  the  Information  avail- 
able on  what  bridges  are  most  in  need  of 
repair  is  not  adequate.  According  to  the 
report,  the  implementation  of  the  bridge 
inspection  standards  is  not  always  per- 
formed in  a  timely  manner,  by  qualified 
inspectors,  or  in  a  consistent  manner. 
This  Is  one  topic  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  upcoming  oversight  hear- 
ings. 

Regarding  the  targeting  of  funds  for 
bridge  repair  and  replacement  It  was 
emphasized  in  the  report  that,  at  current 
funding  the  program  cannot  be  effective 
if  it  is  directed  at  all  of  the  Nation's 
200,000  bridges.  Therefore,  there  is  an 
argument  to  be  made  for  strengthening 
the  technical  guidelines  for  targeting  re- 
pair and  replacement  funds.  Not  only  is 
the  State  grant  program  worth  consider- 
ing in  this  regard,  so  is  the  discretionary 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

It  was  noted  in  the  GAO  report  that  a 
formal  selection  process  for  this  particu- 
lar program  might  be  beneficial,  and  that 
this  process  might  account  for  such  Is- 
sues as  sufficiency  ratings,  costs,  bridge 
capacity  and  use,  and  risk  of  collapse. 

Another  topic  that  deserves  considera- 
tion in  uncoming  hearings  is  the  need  for 
greater  State  and  local  government  au- 
thority to  inspect,  post,  close,  and  repair 
bridges  maintained  by  railroaids,  toll 
roads,  and  local  governments.  The  GAO 
rer)ort  noted  that  substantial  controversy 
existed  in  this  area.  For  instance,  some 
States  do  not  have  the  ability  to  close  a 


local  bridge  that  a  State  Inspector  has 
foimd  to  be  dangerously  deficient. 

Committee  staff  have  noted  that  the 
allocation  formula  contained  in  S.  1024 
may  need  attention  as  well.  The  idea  that 
funds  allocated  to  the  States  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  cost  of  repair  of 
the  square  footage  of  bridge  surface 
within  a  State  was  briefly  considered  and, 
I  am  told,  requires  further  investigation. 

For  any  program  to  allocate  fimds  in  a 
responsible  manner,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  adequate  and  up-to- 
date  Information  available.  The  GAO 
report  reconunended  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  use  the  latest 
available  needs  data,  including  inspec- 
tion data  from  off-system  bridges,  in  ap- 
portioning funds  among  the  States.  This 
appears  to  be  an  option  worth  consider- 
ation in  the  course  of  future  hearings. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  state  my 
agreement  with  the  observation  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  in  its  report  on  S.  1024.  The 
committee  observed  that  many  of  the 
bridges  we  now  use  in  this  country  were 
built  40  or  50  years  ago  and  are  in  major 
need  of  replacement  or  repair.  In  light 
of  the  limited  funding  available  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  in  the  field  of 
transportation,  I  believe  that  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  make  the  most  of  what 
funds  are  to  be  authorized.  Although  I 
am  aware  of  the  need  for  budgetary  re- 
straint in  these  times,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  committee  had  not  cut 
the  recommended  authorization  for 
bridge  repair  by  22  percent.  I  hope  that 
in  future  hearings  that  the  adequacy  of 
$700  million  for  this  program  is  a  topic 
of  thorough  discussion. 

The  Importance  of  this  matter  should 
be  clear  to  all  our  colleagues.  With  this 
in  mind,  I  will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  tables 
indicating  the  number  of  deficient  on 
and  off  system  bridges  in  each  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Stmhs  and  Senator  STArroRo 
for  their  consideration  and  enthusiasm 
in  this  Important  area.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  my  colleagues,  Senators  Ran- 
dolph, Hart,  Robert  C.  Btrd,  Stkmnis. 
Cochran,  Heinz,  METZENBAtm,  and  Spec- 
ter for  cosponsorlng  my  bill,  S.  1649, 
which  emerged  out  of  the  GAO  report 
that  I  have  referred  to  so  often  today.  I 
would  like  to  thank  these  Senators  for 
their  interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  pledge  to  Senator  Symms,  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, my  support  and  cooperation  In  the 
months  ahead  as  his  subcommittee  con- 
siders the  matters  I  have  mentioned 
today. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  f  or,^  views  on  this  Important 
program? 

Mr.  SY^Aldw^iffn^r^ident.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fr^NjJninessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  has  raised  many  lmt>n-tant  ques- 
tions. The  bridge  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation program  has  been  greatly 
expanded  in  the  last  few  years  and  has 
aided  the  States  In  addressing  their 
bridge  problems.  I  believe  the  concerns 
he  raises  should  be  addressed  by  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  as  part  of  their  review  of  this 
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program  and  I  will  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  Senator  on  this  issue  through 
the  hearing  process. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
for  having  shared  with  the  Senate  his 
concerns  about  the  bridge  replacement 
and  rehabilitation  program.  The  subject 
matter  that  he  has  raised  is  certainly 
deserving  of  a  hearing  and  I  additionally 
commend   my   distinguished   colleague, 


the  Senator  from  Idaho  illLx.  Stmms), 
for  his  willingness  to  address  these  issues 
in  committee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Idaho  and 
Texas.  Again,  I  must  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  Senators'  interest  and 
cooperation  in  this  matter.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  hearings  which  are  now  being 
proposed  will  occur  as  soon  as  possible, 
perhaps  before  the  end  of  January.  I 
believe  that  our  quick  consideration  of 


the  implementation  of  the  bridge  repair 
program  will  serve  to  improve  its  on- 
going operation  as  well  as  its  long-term 
future.  Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  ranking  mnnber  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  tables  I  referred  to 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a~  follows; 


MARCH  1981:  LIST  OF  DEFICIENT  BRIDGES  BY  STATE  ON  FEDERAL-AID  SYSTEM 


Number  of 
brJdfts  in 
inventory 


StnitlanHy 
deficient 


Fundionany 
obsotele 


Number  of 

deficient 

bridge! 


Alebimi 

Aitsk* 

Arizona 

Arkinsat 

California 

Colorado 

ConnKlicut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida - 

Geor(ia -. 

Hamii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa — - 

Kansas 

Kentucky... -. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


7,008 

S24 

4.187 

S,438 

13,665 

3,244 

2,4S8 

437 

257 

5.366 

7,701 

631 

1.641 

10,013 
6,139 
6.498 

10,120 
4,970 
5.719 
1,148 
2,360 
3,673 
5,516 
5,071 
7,191 
8,560 
2,235 


671 

49 

51 

312 

555 

193 

98 

49 

49 

186 

343 

89 

238 

1,064 

631 

698 

926 

554 

483 

76 

68 

503 

635 

484 

2,235 

384 

83 


830 

10 

92 

772 

1,434 

204 

695 

6 

6 

1,424 

2,390 

42 

89 

1,143 

1.918 

1,533 

1,516 

1.009 

1,354 

114 

285 

122 

341 

680 

1,868 

3,016 

192 


1,501 

59 

143 

1,084 

1,989 

397 

793 

55 

55 

1,610 

2,733 

131 

327 

2,207 

2.549 

2,231 

2,442 

1,563 

1,837 

190 

353 

625 

976 

1,164 

4,103 

3,400 

275 


Number  of 
bridges  in 
inventory 


Nebraska 5.131 

Nevada 718 

New  Hampshire 1,172 

New  Jersey 3,042 

New  Mexico 2.832 

New  York 8,570 

North  Carolina ^ 4.917 

North  DakoU 1,771 

Ohio 11.699 

Oklahoma 7.239 

Oregon 3,718 

Pennsylvania 10,419 

Rhode  Island _.-  558 

South  Carolina 4,052 

South  DakoU 2,798 

Tennessee 7,303 

Teus 23,833 

Utah 1,292 

VermonL 1.267 

Virginia — 6.511 

Washington 3,995 

West  Virginia 3, 298 

Wisconsin 5,997 

Wyoming . 1,888 

Puerto  Rico. - 715 

Total -  256.505 


Number  of 

Structurally 

Functionally 

defcient 

deficent 

obsolete 

bridges 

429 

1.297 

1.726 

10 

101 

111 

102 

201 

303 

500 

127 

627 

156 

208 

364 

3,073 

33S 

3,411 

679 

1,951 

2,630 

240 

384 

624 

733 

318 

l.l»l 

397 

476 

873 

241 

253 

4»4 

1,027 

645 

1.672 

58 

11 

69 

156 

362 

518 

160 

224 

384 

1,133 

1,408 

2.541 

422 

3,261 

3,683 

44 

112 

156 

78 

380 

458 

516 

700 

1,216 

121 

215 

336 

391 

349 

740 

1,195 

877 

2.072 

46 

143 

189 

76 

434 

509 

23.683 


37,850 


61,S«» 
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Number  of 
bridges  in 
inventory 

(86  percent 
complete) 


Structurally 
deficient 


Functionally 
obsolete 


Number  of 

deficient 

bridges 


Alabama -- 7.392  1,459  953 

Alaska 246  49  M 

Arizona        604  73  29 

Arkansas "  8,825  1.702  4,006 

California 4,471  781  1,465 

Colorado. -  576  47  40 

Connecticut 1.189  139  277 

Delaware 239  54  13 

District  of  Columbia ..-  15  1  0 

Florida 3.460  348  M9 

Georgia           .  --. 7,015  3,409  1,308 

Hawaii..: -  373  31  72 

Idaho       1.844  522  462 

lllimNS 14,723  4,293  2,644 

Indiana      11.335  3,723  4,748 

Iowa 18,925  4,369  6,083 

Kansas    12.304  4,994  1,585 

Kentucky 7,818  2.818  1,158 

Louisiana   8,618  5,059  1,900 

Maine 1.362  48  214 

Maryland 1,466  121  205 

Massachusetts 435  128  20 

Michigan 4,297  2,228  324 

Minnesota 8,012  1,354  2,348 

Mississippi 9,167  4,914  1,888 

Missouri.. 12.351  2.091  8.322 

Montana 3,164  253  234 


2,412 

79 

102 

5,708 

2.246 

187 

416 

67 

1 

877 

4,717 

103 

984 

6,937 

8,476 

10, 452 

6,579 

3,976 

6,959 

262 

326 

148 

2,552 

3,702 

6,802 

10, 413 

487 


Number  of 
bridges  in 
inventory 

(86  percent 
complete) 


Structurally 
deficient 


Functionally 
obsolete 


Number  of 

deficient 

tridges 


Nebraska .' 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


11,636 

248 

1,181 

1,392 

599 

8,619 

10,043 

3,719 

14.664 

5,634 

2.383 

8,073 

123 

3,861 

3,150 

4,063 

17.621 

878 

1.377 

5,471 

2,942 

3,071 

6,453 

140 

794 


5,150 

25 

387 

338 

156 

5,647 

5,150 

1.056 

1,838 

2,366 

249 

1,838 

21 

571 

648 

1.713 

6,596 

237 

158 

351 

312 

608 

2,399 

22 

105 


4.28) 

47 

517 

145 

100 

973 

3.539 

1,481 

1.646 

1,142 

540 

1,069 

26 

225 

1,514 

922 

4,918 

106 

825 

418 

187 

360 

1.960 

6 

314 


9,439 

72 

904 

W3 

256 

6.620 

8,689 

2,537 

3,484 

^^ 

2,907 

47 

796 

2,162 

2.63S 
11,514 
343 
983 
769 
499 
968 

4,359 

28 

419 


Total. 


268.361 


83.054 


68,126 


151. 180 


COMPLETION   or  FRANCONIA   NOTCH   INTERSTATE 
GAP   SECTION    IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  would  appreciate  your 
clarifying  a  point  for  me.  The  highway 
authorization  bill,  S.  1024,  as  reported, 
excluded  from  eligibility  for  Federal 
funding  certain  types  of  projects  on  In- 
terstate gap  sections  including  landscap- 
ing and  pedestrian  and  bikeway  facilities. 
The  committee  amendment  you  have  of- 
fered alters  the  committee  reported  bill 
with  respect  to  this.  My  question  has  to 
do  with  a  particular  project  In  New 


Hampshire:  The  extension  of  Interstate 
93  through  Franconia  Notch.  This  Fran- 
conia  Notch  segment  in  New  Hampshire 
is  located  in  an  environmentally  sensitive 
area,  and  has  had  a  long  history  of  liti- 
gation and  problems  with  securing  envi- 
ronmental permits.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  change  its  policy  with  re- 
gard to  this  project  and  refuse  to  fund 
the  walkways,  bikeways,  and  landscaping 
provided  for  in  the  current  design  for  the 
Franconia  Notch  Highway,  the  entire 
controversy  will  be  reopened. 


Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the  bill 
S.  1024.  as  amended,  will  indeed  continue 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  Franconia  Notch 
1-93  segment,  as  currently  designed? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  inquiries 
of  the  floor  manager  regarding  the  Glen- 
wood  Canyon  segment  of  Interstate  70 
in  Colorado. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
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Aid  Highway  Act  of  1976,  it  included  a 
provision  expressly  granting  variances 
from  highway  design  standards  for  Glen- 
wood  Canyon.  The  intent  of  Congress  at 
that  time  was  that  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  canyon  could  be  preserved  best  by 
allowing  the  construction  of  a  highway 
somewhat  narrower  than  is  normally  al- 
lowed for  the  Interstate  System.  In  so 
doing,  this  canyon  was  legislatively 
granted  the  recognition  that  it  deserved 
special  consideration.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman's  recollection  of  that  intent  is 
the  same  as  my  own? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  ig  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  Congress  has  recog- 
nized Glenwood  Canyon  as  deserving  of 
special  consideration.  That  is  why  the 
committee  report  on  the  current  bill  con- 
tains the  exemption  for  this  project  from 
section  102(b). 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Then  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  this  exemption  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  102(b)  is  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  this  act.  Am  I 
correct  in  asserting  that  if  the  Senate 
passes  this  bill,  it  will  be  saying  that  all 
environmental  amenities  required  in  the 
design  of  the  Glenwood  Canyon  project 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Interstate 
construction  funds,  and  that  Congress 
intends  the  segment  to  be  constructed 
according  to  the  current  design  report, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement,  and  that  it 
intends  for  funds  to  be  available  for  this 
purpose,  recognizing  that  fimding  of  par- 
ticular projects  is  a  State  and  local 
decision? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  found 
myself  reluctantly  compeUed  to  vote 
against  the  highway  authorization  bill 
during  full  committee  markup.  I  say  re- 
luctantly because  I  believe  a  multiyear 
highway  authorization  is  important.  I 
further  believe  that  S.  1024  provides 
some  badly  needed  flexibility  for  State 
authorities  administering  Federal  high- 
way programs. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  funding 
levels  contained  in  the  measure.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  a  compromise  has 
been  worked  out  to  restore  some  of  the 
funding.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  was  also  very  concerned  about  the 
allocation  formula  for  interstate  4R 
moneys.  The  formula  in  the  bill  is  based 
60  percent  on  lane  miles  and  40  percent 
on  vehicle  miles  traveled.  The  old  for- 
mula was  75  to  25.  Obviously,  this  change 
adversely  affects  the  rural  States  with 
considerable  highway  mileage.  States 
with  severe  frost-thaw  problems  are 
especially  hard  hit. 

I  understand  that  there  may  be  some 
interest  on  the  House  side  in  reducing 
this  formula  even  further  to  50  to  50.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  whether 
they  consider  the  60  to  40  formula  to  be 
the  absolute  minimum  acceptable  when 
and  if  the  authorization  measure  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  appreciate  the  con- 


cern raised  by  the  Senator.  I  am  happy 
to  indicate  to  the  Senator  that  I  consider 
the  60  to  40  formula  to  be  the  minimum 
acceptable.  We  have  moved  from  75  to 
25.  That  should  be  su£Bcient  adjustment 
for  the  urban  areas. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  60  to  40  formula  is  a  significant  ad- 
justment. I  see  no  reason  to  alter  it  fur- 
ther. The  only  flexibility  in  my  mind  is  in 
the  upward  direction. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  these  assurances.  They 
are  very  helpful.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
additionally  concerning  the  one-half  of 
1 -percent  minimum  allocated  for  4R  pro- 
grams in  S.  1024.  I  believe  this  provision 
Is  essential  to  insure  that  the  rursLl 
States  are  able  to  maintain  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation's  highway  sys- 
tem. Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
chairman  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man to  hold  firm  on  the  inclusion  of  this 
minimum  allocation  provision? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes  it  is.  The  provi- 
sion is  included  in  the  House  bill  and  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  concur. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  assurances 
on  these  important  points.  I  wish  you 
good  luck  when  we  proceed  to  conference 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  unique  situation  in  Minnesota. 
An  interstate  project  in  Minneapolis. 
1-394.  has  had  additional  design  features 
added  in  order  to  provide  necessary  en- 
vironmental mitigation.  One  of  these 
features,  fringe  parking  facilities,  was 
not  approved  as  part  of  the  design  in 
time  to  be  included  in  the  State's  sub- 
mittal for  the  1981  interstate  cost 
estimate. 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  these 
parking  facilities  because  of  their  role  in 
the  environmental  mitigation  plan  would 
be  deemed  Included  in  the  1981  inter- 
state cost  estimate? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
a  further  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  new 
completion  definition  in  S.  1024,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  in  certain  unique 
situations,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  cer- 
tain facilities  such  as  fringe  parking  lots 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  interstate 
construction  funds  if  these  facilities  are 
part  of  a  required  environmental  miti- 
gation plan.  The  parking  facilities  on 
1-394  which  I  have  referred  to  are  such 
facilities  and  I  believe  would  continue  to 
be  eligible  under  this  legislation.  Would 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee please  comment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  distinguished  col- 
league is  correct  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  legislation  with  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific facilities  he  has  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments?  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  lAiird  reading,  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  Calendar 
No.  286,  H.R.  3210. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  bUl  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  3310)  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistant  Act  of  1978  to  es- 
tabUsh  obligation  limitations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  related  purposes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
Calendar  No.  295,  S.  1024,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3210)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

(The  text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3210,  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  today's  proceed- 
ings.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  postponement  indefinitely  of  Calen- 
dar No.  295,  S.  1024,  and  Calendar  No. 
142,  S.  1208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Stafforo.  and  the  equally  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, for  bringing  this  complex  and 
sometimes  highly  controversial  measure 
to  the  floor  and  dispatching  It  with  great 
prominence.  It  is  this  sort  of  effort  and 
legislative  management  that  sheds  credit 
on  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  perform 
difficult  tasks  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  wish  to  announce  there  will  be  no 
further  rollcall  votes  tonight. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  6:30  p.m.  In  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LANE    KIRKLAND:    MASTERFUL 
SPOKESMAN  FOR  WORKERS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  had  occasion  to  welcome 
nearly  1,000  delegates  and  observers  to 
the  14th  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  as  they  opened  their  de- 
liberations in  New  York  City,  the  100th 
anniversary  convention  of  the  labor 
movement. 


What  struck  me  most  about  the  oc- 
casion, beyond  a  remarkably  thoughtful 
and  cogent  opening  address  from  the 
Federation's  president.  Lane  Klrkland, 
was  the  profound  sense  of  history  which 
the  delegates  attach  to  their  work. 

What  the  labor  movement  reminds  us 
all  is  that  we  have  faced  perilous  times 
before;  times  that  we  have  found  the 
strength  to  endure  and  the  policies  to 
overcome.  And  that  we  wlU  endure  this 
recession  is  not  something  we  should 

doubt.  '  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  Lane  Kirkland  has  an 
extraordinary  ability  to  put  these  ques- 
tions in  an  historical  perspective.  It  is 
not  improper  symbolism  to  say  that  the 
AFL-CIO  is  wise  to  have  him  at  the 
helm indeed,  a  former  merchant  ma- 
rine captain  knows  full  well  what  it 
means  to  steer  %  true  course. 

But  Lane  Kirkland  has  more  than  a 
vision  of  where  we  should  be  headed.  He 
Is  a  scholar.  His  insight  comes  from  a 
sense  of  history  as  well  as  a  vision  of  the 
future.  And  that  is.  I  suppose,  the  mark 
of  a  gifted  leader. 

Mr.  President,  Lane  Kirkland's  ad- 
dress at  the  14th  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  is  a  memorable 
statement.  It  should  be  studied  by  us  here 
in  the  Senate.  For  it  is  not  an  insignifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  deliberations 
we,  too,  must  face  as  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Kirkland's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Keynote  Address  op  President  Kirkland 
Reverend  clergy,  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  delegates, 
brothers  and  sisters: 

Two  'Years  asro.  CJeorge  Meany  left  us  this 
charge:  ".  .  .  the  labor  movement  cannot 
be  content  with  defending  the  status  quo. 
or  reliving  past  glories.  We  must  constantly 
look  to  the  future,  develop  new  leadership, 
adapt  policies  to  changing  conditions  and 
new  technologies,  but — always,  always — with 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  mission  of  the 
trade  union  movements  as  the  Instrument 
for  Improving  and  enhancing  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  those  who  work  for 
wages." 

Yesterday,  November  16,  1981,  we  made  the 
crossing  Into  our  second  century  as  a  con- 
federated trade  union  movement.  We  are 
here,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  first  hundred 
years,  not  just  to  honor  the  past,  but  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  serve  the  future. 

There  Is  an  old  church  anthem  which  In- 
structs us  as  follows: 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

That  Is  not  a  call  to  pursue  novelty  for  Its 
own  sake,  nor  to  bend  and  trim  to  the  shift- 
ing winds.  It  Is  a  message,  rather,  of  the 
need  to  acknowledge  essential  change  and 
to  respond  to  Its  requirements. 

We  are  here  In  strength  and  vigor  because 
those  who  went  before  us  and  built  this 
great  instrument  of  progress  did  Indeed 
adapt  Its  role  and  structure  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  their  times. 

The  makeup  of  this  bodv  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  Horse  Collar  Workers,  the 
Architectural  Cornice  Makers,  the  Box  Saw- 
vers  and  Nailers  and  the  tJmbre'la  and  Walk- 
ing Stick  Makers  who  eathered  Into  the  Fed- 
eration a  hundred  vears  ago.  This  bodv  will 
bear  as  little  resemblance  to  those  who  as- 


semble under  our  banner  a  hundred  years 
hence. 

Throughout  Its  history,  labor  has  reflected 
all  the  trends  and  events — sometimes  harm- 
ful, sometimes  enriching — of  its  times,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Like  our  nation,  we  have 
been  enriched  by  refugees  from  strife  and 
tyranny  In  other  lands.  Like  our  nation,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  grapple  with  the 
consequences  of  vast  technological,  social 
and  economic  changes  that  have  taxed  our 
wits  and  capacities. 

At  times  we  have  lagged  behind  the  past 
of  the  curve  of  change;  at  times  we  have 
surged  ahead.  Too  often  to  recount,  we  have 
been  written  off  and  left  for  dead  by  the 
fashion -mongers  of  the  day,  only  to  see  them 
come  and  go  while  we  remained  steadfast  on 
the  field  of  action.  Through  It  all.  we  have 
never  abdicated  our  role  of  leadership  In  the 
struggle  for  human  freedom  and  human 
progress  and  we  shall  not  do  so  now. 

Conversely,  we  are  often  taken  to  task 
because  we  do  not  confine  our  role  to  the 
most  narrow  Interests  of  the  dues-paying 
members,  but  assume  responsibility  for  the 
broadest  ranee  of  human  concerns. 

Seafarers  understand  their  duty,  not  only 
to  their  Immediate  shlomates.  but  to  all 
castaways  and  drifting  souls  at  sea. 

Last  summer,  the  88  President  McKlnley 
wis  steamlne  through  a  stormy  nlcht  In  the 
China  Sea.  She  came  upon  a  small  boat  In 
distress  and  rescued  ten  persons  fleeing  from 
tyrannv  on  the  mainland.  When  the  captain 
was  asked  why  he  felt  obliged  to  risk  his 
ship  to  rescue  these  forlorn  refugees,  he 
responded : 

"Shall  we  ship's  masters  lust  leave  refugees 
or  seamen  or  others  to  drift  hopelessly  at  sea 
until  their  ultimate  death  because  they  have 
no  nassports  or  seaman's  papers?" 
Our  answer,  like  his.  must  be  "no". 
We  are  honored  to  have  as  our  guests  most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  trade  union  centers  of 
the  free  world  and  we  welcome  them  as 
comrades-in-arms.  We  share  their  problems 
and  concerns.  I  pledge  to  them.  In  your  name, 
our  cooperation  and  commitment  In  our 
common  universal  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
working  men  and  women,  for  bread  and  free- 
dom, everywhere.  To  that  end.  with  the  sup- 
port of  this  convention,  we  shall  apply  for 
re-affillatlon.  effective  January  1.  1982.  with 
the  International  (Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions. 

You  have  before  you.  the  comprehensive 
Report  of  the  Executive  Council  which  details 
the  wwk  of  the  Federation  since  our  last 
convention.  It  will  tell  you  all  that  you  might 
want  to  know  about  that  work  and  probably 
more. 

Without  trying  to  retrace  all  of  that 
ground,  let  me  note  some  of  the  ways  In 
which  we  have  sought  to  address  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  times  In  keeping  with  our  his- 
toric mandate. 

We  have  a  permanent  mandate  to  seek  and 
preserve  unity  within  the  family  of  labor, 
and  we  rejoice  In. the  re-afflllatlon  of  a  great 
union,  the  United  Automobile  Workers.  We 
warmly  welcome  Its  delegates  here,  as  we 
welcomed  Its  President,  Brother  Doug  Praser. 
to  the  Executive  Council  last  August.  We 
welcome,  above  all,  the  addition  of  our  ranks 
of  the  force  and  vigor  of  the  UAW's  role  and 
voice  In  the  fight  for  social  and  economic 
Justice. 

This  old  church  will  remain  wide  open  at 
all  hours.  Our  mission  will  not  be  completed 
until  all  of  labor's  flock  Is  brought  within  the 
fold,  to  work  and  move  together  In  solldaritv. 
We  have  an  enduring  mandate  to  bring  all 
working  people  the  message  of  trade  union- 
ism and  we  have  pursued  that  instruction. 
The  officers  and  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  this  Federation  are  deeoly  com- 
mitted to  the  nroposltlon  that  there  Is  no 
matter  of  more  constant  urgency  than  to 
organize  the  unorganized. 
The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  impor- 


tant break-throughs  against  major  strong- 
holds of  resistance  by  the  Steelworkers.  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers, 
the  Food  and  Commercial  Workers,  the 
Teachers,  AFSCME.  CWA  and  other  affiliates. 
In  testimony  to  the  quality  of  their  leader- 
ship and  dedication.  We  have  Initiated  an 
ambitious  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  with 
the  Houston  Cooperative  Organizing  Pro- 
gram, and  we  intend  to  see  It  through  to  a 
solid  result. 

The  strtdea  we  have  made  have  been 
masked  In  part  by  offsetting  historical 
factors.  A  deep  recession;  the  decay  of  the 
nation's  Industrial  base.  Infrastructure  and 
urban  services;  the  export  of  Jobs;  and  pro- 
found occupational,  geographic  and  demo- 
graphic shifts  In  the  work  force,  have  taken 
their  toll. 

In  the  face  of  these  trends,  the  fact  that 
the  labor  movement  at  large  has  more  than 
held  its  own  and  continued  to  grow  is  a  re- 
markable achievement.  It  Is  evidence,  not  of 
weakness,  but  of  inherent  strength  and  vigor. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  capacity  of  modem  labor 
to  respond,  to  adapt  and  to  move  with  the 
times  Into  new  areas  of  service  and  growth. 
I  assure  you  now  that  the  AFL-CIO  stands 
ready  to  explore  any  method  of  approach  and 
to  offer  any  service  that  you,  the  affiliates. 
desire  or  will  allow  In  pursuit  of  our  common 
mandate  to  organize  the  unorganized. 

We  have  an  age-old  mandate  to  educate 
and  agitate  and  we  have  over  these  past 
months,  sought  to  do  It  Justice. 

Democratic  trade  union  education  Is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  we  Ignore  that  at  our  peril. 
All  channels  of  Information-communication 
and  participation  must  be  open  and  active 
throughout  and  at  both  ends  or  they  fall 
altogether. 

We  can  survive  adverse  public  opinion  be- 
cause— being  so  often  the  agents  of  contro- 
versy in  the  pursuit  of  our  duty — we  always 
have. 

Samuel  Gompers  summed  It  up.  In  1913, 
when  he  wrote: 

"Until  all  elements  exert  proportional  In- 
fluence In  determining  public  opinion,  until 
aU  Individuals  that  make  up  the  public  be- 
come genuinely  and  unselfishly  desirous  of 
continuously  striving  for  Justice  to  all  man- 
kind, public  opinion  will  not  become  an  In- 
fallible dispenser  of  Justice." 

But  we  cannot  long  survive  the  erosion  of 
support  for  programs  and  policies  on  the  part 
of  the  membership.  Without  cultivation  and 
conservation,  erosion  must  surely  fo.low. 

Last  spring,  through  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  extending  over  several  weeks,  the 
officers  and  department  heads  of  the  Federa- 
tion met  with  state  and  local  trade  union 
leaders  for  face-to-face  discussions  on  any 
and  all  Issues,  no  holds  bared.  We  committed 
ourselves  to  bring  the  ideas  and  opinions 
that  emerged  from  those  two-way  conversa- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  we  have  fulfilled  that  commitment. 

Some  of  the  steps  we  have  since  taken, 
as  well  as  some  that  will  be  proposed  to  this 
convention,  are  tfie  product  of  those  meet- 
ings We  found  them  of  such  value  that  we 
shall  repeat  them  next  year  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  strongly  commend  such  a  practice  to 
every  constituent  organization. 

Prom  those  sessions  emerged  the  concept 
of  Solidarity  Dav  and  the  conviction  that  the 
SDlrit  required  for  Its  success  was  there,  walt- 
ine  for  an  ooDortunlty  of  exoresslon. 

On  that  dav.  there  gathered  In  Washing- 
ton the  greatest  nrotest  demonstration  In  our 
history  Over  400.000  members  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  trade  union  "no'e™'"*  "i^ 
their  allies  stKjVe  with  one  <n-eat  voice  a<»»nf2 
the  course  of  their  government  and  for  tne 
human  values  we  represent. 

Mv  only  re<Tet  Is  that  manv  thousan^ 
more  who  wished  to  come  had  to  be  turn«l 
awav  because  all  available  means  of  trans- 
port were  exhausted.  I  am  <:o°'"»i**.  *^»* 
every  member  who  assembled  In  Washing- 
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ton  on  Solidarity  Day  went  home  a  better 
trade  unionist  more  ready,  willing  and  able 
to  speak  and  work  for  the  cause. 

What  can  we  fairly  say  now  of  those  en- 
gaging, amiable  and  persuasive  men  of  power 
In  Washington,  whose  measures  drew  our 
forces  there  In  protest? 

The  President,  we  are  told.  Is  the  Great 
Communicator:  but  so  were  many  other 
heads  of  state  In  history  whose  policies  left 
suffering  and  distress  In  their  wake.  Herbert 
Hoover  was  known  as  the  Great  Engineer, 
but  wreckage  was  his  legacy. 

Communication  is  scarcely  enough,  par- 
ticularly for  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Though  he  "speaks  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  has  not  charity",  he  Is 
"but  a  sounding  brass  of  a  tinkling  cymbal". 

He  has  shown  a  cold  heart  and  a  hard  fist. 
'        but,  where.  Indeed,  Is  the  rest  of  him? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  use  the  full  force  of  gov- 
ernment to  break  a  small  union  of  hard- 
pressed  public  employees.  That,  1  suppose, 
doss  express  the  harshest  construction  of 
the  law  and  Is,  perhaps,  popular.  But  Is  It 
then  Just  and  fitting  to  go  out  upon  the  field 
and  shoot  its  wounded? 

As  for  bis  brilliant  and  tireless  team, 
drawn  from  the  service  of  avarice,  they 
promised  us  a  boom  and  brought  us  a  bust. 

They  have  drained  the  public  purse  of 
lavish  welfare  on  the  greedy  rich,  in  the 
name  of  "Incentive". 

They  have  stripped  the  poor  and  Jobless  of 
welfare,  food  stamps  and  unemployment  In- 
surance, also  In  the  name  of  "Incentive". 

That  Is  known  as  the  carrot-and-stick 
policy:  for  the  rich,  the  carrot;  for  the  poor, 
the  stick. 

What  Is  the  net  result  so  far  of  their  genius 
and  masterful  command  of  the  Congress? 

Eight  and  one-half  million  workers  are 
now  unemployed,  the  largest  number  since 
1939. 

Unemployment  among  blacks  and  other 
minorities  has  reached  fifteen  and  one-half 
percent;  eleven  percent  of  all  blue  collar 
workers  are  unemployed.  Unemployment  has 
Increased  by  one  million  In  the  last  three 
months  alone. 

The  real  earnings  of  workers  are  down  4.4 
percent  In  the  last  year.  Bankruptcies  are  up 
forty  percent.  The  housing,  automobile  and 
related  Industries  tu^  being  strangled  by  sky- 
high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  high  priest  of  monetar- 
ism at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Is  a  very 
kind  and  engaging  man — until  he  goes  to 
work  In  the  morning.  Then  something  hap- 
pens. 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  in  public  and 
private  discourse,  he  has  been  blaming  the 
terrible  harm  that  his  policies  have  already 
done  the  nation's  economy  on  next  year's 
wage  bargains.  To  grapple  for  such  a  Hlmsy 
alibi  Is  a  sure  sign  of  the  final  bankruptcy 
of  monetary  doctrine. 

It  calls  to  mind  an  old,  old  ditty: 
"It's   the  same   the  whole  world   over. 
It's  the  poor  that  gets  the  blame. 
It's  the  rich  that  gets  the  gravy. 
Ain't  it  a  bleeding  shame?" 
What  can  we  who  opposed  the  domestic 
policies  of  this  Administration  from  the  be- 
ginning now  say  that  is  one-half  as  devastat- 
ing as  the  recorded  fleeting  spasms  of  hon- 
esty of  Its  leading  hatchet-man,  Mr.  David 
Stockman? 

What  provoked  his  candor  one  can  only 
guess.  But  you  don't  have  to  be  an  old  sailor 
to  know  what  It  means  when  the  smartest 
rat  on  board  heads  for  the  hawse  pipe. 

Lest  you  feel  a  twinge  of  human  sympathy 
for  his  public  embarrassment,  let  me  remind 
you  that  this  Is  the  man  who  once  coldly 
declared  that  no  one  Is  entitled  to  anything 
from  one's  government.  He  even  now  boasts. 
as  his  proudest  achievement,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  public  service  employment  and  trade 
adjustment  assistance. 


He  was  the  original  Interior  decorator  of 
this  economic  house  of  Hi  repute.  Now  that 
the  sirens  are  sounding  and  the  bust  is  due, 
he  has  his  story  ready.  He  was  only  the 
piano  player  in  the  parlor.  He  never  knew 
what  was  going  on  uostalrs. 

The  aftermath  also  tells  us  a  lot  about 
this  Administration.  Was  he  chastised  by  the 
President  for  cooking  the  books,  rigging  the 
computer,  overfeeding  the  ta.\  hogs,  conning 
the  Congress  and  duping  the  public?  No — he 
was  taken  to  the  White  House  woodshed  for. 
at  long  last,  telling  the  truth.  So  far  have 
we  com^  from  young  George  Washington  and 
the  cherry  tree. 

Now.  after  his  scolding,  he  tells  us  that 
It  was  all  a  foolish  mistake,  that  he  was 
only  guilty  of  baing  the  south  end  of  a  north 
bound  Trojan  horse. 

It  Is  hard  to  decld;  which  Is  worse  about 
the  social  and  economic  policies  of  this  Ad- 
ministration—The array  or  the  disarray. 

If  this  Is  the  direction  of  the  New  Begin- 
ning that  President  Reagan  promised,  God 
save  us  from  the  End. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  the  course  of 
our  foreign  and  defense  affairs  we  find  the 
same  pattern  repeated. 

We  wer3  promised  a  more  vigorous  and 
consistent  role  of  American  leadership  and 
a  more  cohsrent  and  sustained  aprroach  to 
the  revival  of  our  forces  in  freedom's  de- 
fense. We  welcomed  that  prospect,  for  labor 
has  always  believed  that  our  values  are 
worthy  of  a  strong  defense  in  the  fac3  of 
external  danger. 

But  what  is  the  objective  record,  stripped 
of  the  fog  of  rhetoric? 

We  have,  in  the  past  year,  witnessed  the 
following: 

The  growing  dismay  and  division  of  our 
allies; 

The  faedlng  of  our  deadliest  adversaries 
on  easy  credit,  making  lighter  their  growing 
burden  of  lethal  arms; 

The  appeasement  of  the  Saudi -financial - 
Industrial  complex  with  gifts  of  costly  and 
exotic  weapons,  paid  for  In  higher  oil  prices, 
by  the  American  consumer; 

The  destruction  of  domestic  support  for 
necessary  defense  expenditures  through  the 
exemption  of  the  rich  and  the  drafting  of  the 
poor  in  the  service  of  its  cost. 

On  that  record,  as  regards  this  Admin- 
istration's team  of  foreign  and  defense 
policy-makers,  one  need  say  no  more'than 
did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  ob- 
served his  own  troops  in  a  state  of  disarray: 

"I  don't  know  if  they  frighten  the  enemy — 

But  Gad,  sir.  they  frighten  me!" 

We  shall  endure  and  survive  all  these  af- 
flictions, as  we  have  so  many  others  during 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  changing  tides  and 
the  entrances  and  exists  of  great  communica- 
tors, great  engineers  and  other  flickering 
lights  and  shooting  stars.  Our  fortunes  de- 
pend, not  on  the  stars,  but  upon  ourselves. 

As  we  approach  a  new  election  year,  we 
must  prepare  now  for  the  next  batOe  in 
our  long  campaign. 

Tools  and  tactics  may  change,  people  may 
come  and  go,  but  one  element  remains  es- 
sential to  our  prospects.  That  is,  as  always, 
true  and  lasting  solidarity. 

Solidarity  yields  to  the  conmion  wealth, 
to  build  the  store  of  strength  that  each  of 
our  parts  will  surely  need  to  draw  upon,  late 
or  soon. 

Solidarity  requires,  not  blind  submission 
to  command,  but  the  free  and  timely  ex- 
change of  views  in  search  of  consensus.  Once 
that  is  gotten.  It  the  requires  of  all  the  char- 
acter and  forbearance  to  defer  one's  own 
pride  or  preference  to  the  general  good. 

The  officers  of  this  Federation  will  seek  the 
advice,  consult  the  wisdom,  and  promote  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  all  quarters  of  this 
movement,  so  that  Its  great  and  rich  variety 
may  be  fairly  and  fully  summoned  to  our 
common  struggle. 

When  we  gain  a  goal  together,  there  will 


be  enough  honor  and  recognition  to  go 
around  to  each  organization  that  makes  up 
this  body.  None  will  be  slighted  or  deprived 
of  its  due. 

As  we  go  forth  Into  our  second  century, 
solidarity  remains  the  Indispensable  key  to 
the  future. 

And  now  to  work. 


THE  PUOHT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  recent 
figures  provided  to  me  by  concerned  citi- 
zen organizations  confirm  the  ominous 
trend  against  the  granting  of  emigration 
rights  by  Soviet  authorities  to  Jewish 
citizens. 

Last  October's  figures  mark  the  low- 
est point  since  comprehensive  statistics 
were  first  kept  more  than  one  decade 
ago.  In  October  1981,  only  368  Soviet 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  averages  out  to  a  yearly 
total  of  less  than  4,500,  as  compared 
to  21,471  last  year  and  51,320  In  1979. 

The  terrible  truth  is  that  Jewish  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  seek- 
ing to  exercise  the  emigration  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  1975  Helsinski  ac- 
cords are  being  used  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties as  pawns  in  a  geopolitical  game. 

Since  United  States-Soviet  relations 
have  worsened,  mistreatment  of  Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  become  more  harsh. 

But  many  Americans  find  it  diflBcult  to 
support  steps  to  improve  United  States- 
Soviet  relations,  so  long  as  such  grave 
human  rights  abuses  continue. 

Thus  Soviet  Jews  are  caught  in  a  cruel 
catch-22. 

When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  last 
September  on  a  factfinding  mission 
with  Senator  Charles  Mathias.  I  met 
with  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  Moscow  including  "Refuseniks,"  Jews 
whose  right  to  emigrate  has  repeatedly 
been  denied  by  Soviet  authorities.  This 
was  a  deeply  moving  and  troubling  ex- 
perience and  a  heart-rending  reminder 
of  the  difficulties  these  people  face.  Many 
have  been  denied  their  Helsinki  emigra- 
tion rights  for  nearly  a  decade.  Others — 
such  as  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  mother 
and  brother — were  deeply  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  family  memtiers  im- 
prisoned by  the  Soviets.  In  fact,  at  that 
time,  Mrs.  Shcharansky  did  not  even 
know  if  her  son  was  alive  or  dead,  since 
all  family  contact  with  him  had  been 
barred  for  months.  She  has  since  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Anatoly. 

I  told  Soviet  authorities  that  such  So- 
viet human  rights  violations  cast  a  pall 
over  attempts  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween our  coimtries  and  are  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  millions  of  Americans. 
I  also  raised  specific  emigration  cases 
with  Soviet  authorities  at  the  highest 
levels. 

As  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  de- 
teriorated in  recent  years,  clearly  the 
fate  of  Jews  seeking  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  has  darkened.  And  added  to 
the  tragic  decline  in  emigration  figures 
is  a  stepped-up  Soviet  campaign  of  har- 
assment against  Jewish  scholars  and 
Hebrew  teachers.  Many  young  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  caught  in  a  cycle 
of  misery  where  they  are  harassed  by 
Soviet  authorities  and  denied  entrance 
to  universities.  Young  men  who  refuse 
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mandatorv  mUltary  service  face  2  years  Mitterrand  of  Prance  and  President  Ron-  «"***«"  "  Senator  Hamt  p.  btm>.  ^., 

manaaiory  muibury  ociyivc  i»i-,;  ^  jv  ■o^„^^  „»  *u_  rrnifjwl  atofAs  During  the  Yorktown  Biczntznnul  Ob- 

imprisonmcnt:  those  who  do  must  wait  aid  Reagan  of  the  United  States.  birvanci 

nt  ipftst  5  vears  to  apply  to  emigrate.  Also  participating  with  a  special  grace  „     .^    ,    „             ^   ...    »    »..». 

ai  leasi  o  f^'^'^f   ''"  -■vv^i  j^      ,    T     j„  „„j  «i«^„-«««    /»„  KohoU  nt  ♦>!»  notinn  President    Reagan,    President    Mltterand, 

Mr.  President,  even  as  I  work  to  do  and  eloquence  on  behalf  of  the  nation  nigh^anceiior  of  Gr*.t  Brttain, 

what  I  can  to  reduce  tensions  between  whose  forces  did  not  carry  the  day  at  i^^jies  ana  gentlemen : 

the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Yorktown   two  centuries   ago,  was  the  ^  j^  ^  pri^iege  to  present  to  this  splendid 

said  to  make  possible  the  Improvement  British  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Hailsbam.  audience  today  the  Lord  chancellor  of  Great 

of  relations  between  our  two  countries,  I  Mr.  President,  so  that  all  our  colleagues  Britain 

will  continue  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  and  other  Interested  Americans  may  have  The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Haii»ham  is  an 

Soviet  Jews  and  others  I  shall  remember  the  opportunity  to  share  more  fully  in  old  friend.  He  first  came  to  thu  area  24  years 

their  plight  and  shall  do  aU  that  I  can  those  observances,  and  as  a  contribution  f!°* "*),?"" "^"^^,'f  i»' ll^f^w"^**  *°^" 

to  advance  their  cause  until  companion  to  the  archives  of  future  historians.  I  ask  ^*^7J'^,'Jb'"o^^e^'e,^^rHaiisham 

and  common  decency  prevaH.  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  inserted  ^  l^'^^JSer  of  t^e^^  oit^  cabi^ 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record   a  In  the  Record  the  text  of  remarks  by  the  ^^d,  m  addition.  i«  the  equivalent  of  our 

chart    which    demonstrates    the    spiral  distinguished  participants  in  the  special  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

downward  in  the  number  of  Soviet  Jews  climax  of  the  week-long  celebration  and  in<!«ed.  ovir  own  Chief  justice— Warren 

granted  their  emigration  rights:  the  names  of  the  many  key  volunteers  Burger— told  me  last  night  at  the  dinner 

--_  who  made  the  Yorktown  bicentennial  in  given  by  President  Reagan  that  Lord  Haii- 

V"l   - — - ii'^f  October  1981  possible.  sham  has  much  in  common  with  Winston 

|«TO  ■ ■    34  733  There  being  no  Objection,  the  material  <^^^<*'"    ,,.,,, 

!??!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  20: 628  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  record.  „«''eLrffhi's^th°e?^'r>rS- 

19'6  — }?''"  asfoUows:  l  know  first  h*nd  that  he  also  has  an  ex- 

1976   ,l'2,i  Remarks     bt     the     Honorable     John     O.  cellent  sense  of  humor. 

1877   - oo'aB4  Marsh.  Jr.  Two  hundred  years  ago  today  the  Amerl- 

1978  28.884  jj^   President,  President  Mitterrand,  Lord  cans,  with  the  vital  support  of  the  French. 

1979              1980              1981  Chancellor  Hallsham.  Governor  Dalton,  Dls-  were  a  bit  more  fortunate  than  the  British. 

tingulshed  Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  Today,  in  saying  to  our  distinguished  guest 

January 3,722            2.803               860  Nearly  a  year  ago.  at  the  direction  of  Gen-  that  this  former  British  colony  now  has  near- 
February  3,837            3,023             1,407  eral   Meyer,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  United  ly  a  trillion  dollar  debt,  may  I  inquire  of  him: 

March    4,418            3,049             1,249  States    Army   established    the    Cohort    Pro-  would  he  perhaps  be  Interested  in  taking  It 

April    4,296            2.469            1.165  gram.  This  program  gives  a  soldier  the  oppor-  back? 

May    4.183            1.976            1,141  tunity  to  Join  a  unit  as  a  group,  to  be  trained  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Brltirti  band 

June 4.368            1.767               866  together,  and  then  assigned  together  in  a  played  "The  World  Turned  Upside  Down." 

July   4,068            1.206            '    779  single  command.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  friendship 

August  I"I-.     4.711                770                430  This  program   seeks  to  build  loyalty  be-  in  which  we  three  nations  met  today  sug- 

September  ...    4.663            1,307               406  tween  both  individuals  and  their  units.  gests  a  world  turned  right-side  up  again. 

October 4.746            1.424                368  Today,   we  swear   into  the   United   States  Here  on  American  soil  today— in  a  state 

November 4. 193               789  Army  two  Cohort  Groups  who  have  enlisted  named  for  an  English  queen — to  celebrate 

December 4.146               889  in  the  combat  arms  of  Infantry  and  artillery,  one  of  the  most   historic  of  all  American 

'. They  are  214  volunteers  from  each  of  the  60  evfnts,  are  representatives  of  our  two  best 

Total--  61.320          21,471  states  and  all  the  territories.  Both  groups  and    most    consistent    friends    and    allies, 

- -  will  become  members  of  the  great  Ist  In-  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Source:    National    Conference   on   Soviet  fan  try  Division  at  Port  Riley,  Kansas.  The  So  it  is  an  honor  to  present  to  you  now 

Jewry.  artillerymen  will  be  assigned  to  the  battery  Lord  Hallsham,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 

^^^■^^—  once  commanded  by  Lt.  Colonel  Alexander  Great  Britain. 

Hamilton  who  led  the  successful  night  as-  

THE  OBSERVANCE  OP  THE  sault  on  Redoubt  10  which  was  made  with  Speech  bt  Lord  Haii.sham.  the  BRmsH  Lord 

TTTr^TV-mv  A-r  -vfyavTeYarK  A^ed  bayonets  and  unloaded  muskets.  Chancuxor,    at    the    BATn-Eraxo    Cere- 

Mi.\.i.\jnx   Ai    x\ja.r^L\jyyn  j  would  like  to  present  for  the  purpose  monies,  Yorktown 

Mr,  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  peo-  of  administering  the  oath  of  enlistment.  Lt.  j^j   the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  late 

pie  of  America  and  all  the  world  were  Colonel  Robert  Foley  who  was  awarded  the  Lord  Comwallls  or  his  successor  In  title  to- 

wltness  In  mid-October  to  a  stirring  bl-  ^^^^  °^  ^°^°^  ^°^  heroism  in  South  Viet-  ^ay,  I  suppose  that  I  am  as  suitable  a  pereon 

centennial  commemoration  of  one  of  the  ^'^^  «.»°y  *?  represent  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on 

4.  ui-*«»4«  «K„„*«-o  In   «■„  -Kit^ti^-^'^                                       this  rather  moving  occasion.  I  suppose  that 

most  historic   chapters   In   our   Nation  S  sjcNav  remarks  at  yorktown  ceremony  i  am  in  a  minority  m  that  I  have  an  idenU- 

Struggle  for  Independence :   The  Amen-  YorMou-n  has  a  long  standing  tie  to  Amer-  flable  male  ancestor  who.  as  I  have  been  led 

can  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  In  j^^.g  naval  heritage.  Prior  to  the  battle  which  to  believe  by  my  family  tradition,  was  actu- 

Virglnla.  we  commemorate  today  General  Washing-  ally  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  original 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  par-  ton's  victory  was  secured   in  part  by  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  the  bicentenary  of 

ticlpate  in  the  Yorktown  bicentennial,  operatloris  of  the  French  Fleet,  under  the  "hlch  we  celebrat*  tod*y^                 ^„««,^ 

iii.«  tK-  »<ii<.s.o  ™.i,«  ,o™  v.>o.^  «,  -«y«^  conunand    of   Admiral    de    Grasse.    off    the  Unlike  Lord  Comwallls.  my  own  ancestor, 

like  the  mlUlons  who  saw.  heard  or  read  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Chesapeake,  m  recognition  of  a  certain  CapUln  Lytle.  was  a  Junior  Officer 

Of  the  commemoration,  are  not  Ulceiy  to  ^^^^  relationship,  four  united  states  Ships  on  the  winning  side,  since  when  the  name 

forget   the   surge   of    patriotic    emotion  ^ave  borne  the  name  Yorktown.  each  with  Lytle  has  been  a  recurrent  given  name  in  the 

evoked  by  the  occasion.  groat  dlstlncUon.  perhaps  the  most  famous  various  branches  of  my  mother's  family  on 

Prom  the  reenactment  of  battles  on  is  the  fighting  lady  USS  Yorktown  (CV-6)  thU  side  of  the  Atlantic  and.  at  any  rate  un- 

<!Pft  nnd  land   to  the  re-rreatlon  of  rolo-  which  fought  so  vallanUy  at  the  Battle  of  til  recently,  we  have  retained  in  England  the 

«1^1^f»  «nH  ;,,cfnr^/fhrnnth  thP  Lrm^  Midway  In  June  1942.  The  name  Yorktown  actual   pair   of  sliver   buckles  said   In   the 

nlal  life  and  customs  through  the  formal  ^^^   J^^^^           to  sea  on  a  new  class  of  famUy  tradition  to  have  been  worn  by  Cap- 

ceremonles  and  exchange  of  toasts  be-  Quided  Missile  cruisers  being  built  at  Tn-  tain  Lytle  when  he  was  in  the  party  which 

tween  the  leaders  of  nations — the  proud  gaiis  shipbuilding  in  Pascagoula.  MS.  The  received  the  British  surrender.  These  per- 

splrlt  of  victorious,   reawakened  liberty  ship  win  carry  the  AEGTS  combat  system —  sonal  circumstances  enable  me  to  reflect  In 

touched  and  ennobled  each  of  us.  the  world's  most  effective  air  defense  system,  a   somewhat   philosophic    mood    upon    the 

Trulv  It   was   a   elorious   moment  to  ""le  sponsor  for  this  new  Yorktown  will  be  event  which  took  place  on  this  grassy  spot 

.»,!«l  L  e»,r^f   Lh  f!;  ^o^-^Y=h  on  ™,^  «■    very  gracious  and  well   known   Virginia  two  hundred  years  ago. 

savor,  to  share,  and  to  cherish  all  our  ^^^  '„^   „^^  Mathews.  There  is  always  something  poignant  about 

llVOS.  Earlier  this  morning,  I  was  advised  that  a  battle  field  of  the  past.  We  regard  the 

Hundreds   of   volunteers   from   York-  the  keel  of  the   new   Yorktown   has  J>een  peacefulness  of  the  scene,  the  grassy  sward, 

town,  from  Virginia,  and  from  aU  Amer-  "truly  and  fairly  laid"  m  the  name  of  the  we  contrast  our  P>e«»»nt/"'7°"°f '^,7"^ 

lea  deserve  special  tribute  for  the  superb  United  state*   The  spirit  of  Yorktown  wUl  the  noise  and  ^'t^eriiessof  battle,  the^soun^ 

and  dignified  nature  of  this  observance.  <=°«"'^« »« ^^'^  '^^^  f /p        ^       ,         ^„  S^^^.Tr^S^^  tSat  we^^^ue    h^  who 

.jji       t    *,.      .      .«               *  *u        _  To  commemorate  this  event  a  plaque  will  dumbly  recall  that  we  xoo,u«  iiiwc 

Adding  to  the  significance  of  the  com-  ^    j^,^  ,„  ^he  ship  noting  the  events  of  took  part  in  the  origin^  ""^™*IlXni! 

memoratlve  ceremonies  was  the  presence  tuis  day  and  win  bear  the  authenticating  dred  years  wro,  have  had  our  o'^  "^T "f*: 

Of  two  heads  of  state— the  leaders  of  the  initials  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Mathews,  bllltles  for  day  to  «»»?«'****!''  °°„?!'^  here 

two  nations  who  together  won  the  vie-  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mathews  wUl  you  join  me  no  better  men  thw  ^^^^f^^^i  each 

tory  200  years  ago:  President  Prancols  and  initial  the  plaque.  then,  each  preparea  «>  oie 
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ragMdMl  M  hU  duty.  We  too  are  ignorant  as 
they  were  then  of  the  enormous  conse- 
quences which  were  to  flow  from  matters 
which,  to  the  world  at  large,  would  have 
seemed  of  little  consequence. 

The  7,000  troops  then  surrendering  on  the 
orders  of  their  English  commander,  a  mere 
handful  beside  the  vast  arrays  contempora- 
neously engaged  on  the  continent  of  Burope, 
the  tiny  squsulron  commanded  by  de  Orasse 
exhibiting  the  enormous  influence  of  sea 
power  on  the  fortunes  of  land  warfare,  the 
tatterdemalUon  Continental  army  wearing 
strange  hats  and  Inconspicuous  uniforms 
and  firing  those  new  fangled  guns  with 
rifle  barrels,  the  French  land  presence  \inder 
that  subject  of  Louis  XVI  the  Marquis  de 
La  Payette,  who  lived  on  into  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  who  at  19  years  of  age 
was  surely  the  youngest  Major  Oeneral  ever 
to  be  employed  in  the  American  Army,  all 
must  have  believed,  I  suppose,  nay  must 
have  known,  that  they  were  living  on  the 
fringe  of  world  events  as  the  world  was 
then  considered  to  be  constituted. 

None  knew,  at  least  I  suppose  not,  that 
they^  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new 
world  power  for  centuries  to  come.  None 
foresaw  the  vast  Immigration  from  the  Old 
World,  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Chattel 
Slavery  In  the  war  between  the  states,  the 
great  advance  of  the  railways  across  the 
prairies,  .the  Industrial  revolution.  None  fore- 
saw the  terrible  conviilsiona  of  the  P'rench 
and  Russian  revolutions,  the  hideous  en- 
serfment  of  suffering  millions  In  the  early 
days  of  industrialisation,  and  their  ulti- 
mate triumph,  the  dramatic  Intervention 
In  two  World  Wars  of  the  New  World  to 
save  the  Old.  Nor  are  we  in  our  own  gen- 
eration permitted  to  behold  the  strange  and 
doubtless  terrible  events  for  which  we  In 
our  turn  will  be  held  responsible  In  centuries 
to  come. 

Here  then  is  the  raw  material  of  history, 
the  shaping  of  destiny  out  of  relatively  small 
beginnings  and  perhaps,  who  knows,  here 
also  is  the  hand  of  Providence,  wiser  and 
more  farseelng  than  human  wisdom,  that 
can  create  out  of  a  manger  and  a  stable 
force  more  potent  than  that  of  thirty  legions 
of  the  Roman  Army  led  by  a  seml-dlvine 
figure  clad  In  a  purple  robe  and  an  imperial 
diadem.  There  is  nothing  oulte  so  hum- 
bling for  those  with  responsibility  for  the 
present  as  the  contemplation  of  the  past. 

Yet,  my  friends  and  allies,  we  three  na- 
tions, two  hundred  years  ago  at  enmity  with 
one  another,  have  come  here  together  again, 
as  allies  and  comrades,  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  lessons  of  history  and,  for  this 
must  be  the  most  important  part  of  this 
episode,  our  own  ultimate  responsibility  to 
posterity.  When  Abrabam  Lincoln,  under  a 
century  later  than  the  surrender  of  York- 
town,  made  his  Immortal  utterance  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburg,  though  he  remembered 
the  past  at  his  beginning,  yet  did  not  end  his 
speech  until  he  had  brought  the  future  with- 
in his  range  of  vision.  He  was  right  to  choose 
this  perspective.  We  three  nations,  hera  re- 
united after  two  centuries,  mu«t  ponder 
the  future  too. 

In  1781,  the  fringe  of  the  then  known 
world,  even,  Mr.  President,  your  own  pred- 
ecessor George  Washington  was  more  con- 
cerned, I  believe,  to  be  rid  of  the  incubus  of 
the  European  connection  than  to  found  a 
world  power  which  cannot  continue  to  exist 
in  happiness,  except  on  condition  that  all 
nations  enjoy  the  peace  and  prosoerity  to 
which  all  men  equally  aspire.  Neither  Com- 
wallls,  nor  Washington,  nor  de  Orasse,  nor 
La  Payette  nor  that  young  Captain  Lytle  or 
his  equivalents  on  the  French  or  British 
sides  foresaw  the  future  in  that  October  day 
in  1781. 

The  great  empires  have  fallen.  Europe  is 
united  In  a  fraternal  community.  But  the 


enormous  enigma  of  the  future  still  con- 
fronts us  all  with  dangers  and  resjMnsibll- 
Itles  magnified  and  rendered  more  awfva  by 
the  development  of  military  technology  of 
which  the  range  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
the  only  nor  necessarily  the  more  lethal  ex- 
ample. But  we  three  meet  here  together 
again  today  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  your 
new  nation,  Mr.  President,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  That  is  a  prop- 
osition which  over  the  last  two  hundred 
years  has  gained  its  adherents  and  still 
reigns  supreme  over  the  hearts  and  hopes  of 
civilised  man. 

You,  Mr.  le  President,  and  Mr.  President 
Reagan,  are  the  Heads  of  States  of  two  great 
historic  nations.  I  have  the  honotir,  though 
in  my  much  humbler  capacity  of  the  sub- 
ject and  servant  of  my  own  sovereign,  to 
represent  a  third  and  not  the  least  worthy 
of  honour.  United  together  in  friendship  and 
alliance,  and  with  our  other  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world,  we  command  a  power 
for  good,  physical  and  moral,  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  those  whose  lives  and  deaths  we 
celebrate  in  Yorktown  today. 

Let  us  rejoice  that,  thanks  to  those  who 
in  the  last  two  hundred  years,  many  of  them 
in  our  own  lifetime,  have  given  In  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  for  our  several  countries 
that  last  full  measure  of  devotion  of  which 
your  great  predecessor  spoke,  let  us  rejoice 
that  thanks  to  them.  Government  of  the 
p>eople  by  the  people  has  not  perished  from 
the  earth.  Nor,  If  we  and  our  friends  and 
allies  are  worthy  of  our  heritage  and  equal 
in  our  courage  and  determination  to  those 
whose  lives  we  recall  upon  this  peaceful  spot 
today,  need  the  next  two  hundred  years  be 
less  worthy  of  celebration  than  the  last.  God 
bless  America.  Que  le  bon  Dieu  benisse  la 
Prance  et  tous  les  Prancals.  May  God  bless 
my  own  country,  and  all  those  throughout 
humanity  prepared  to  dedicate  their  lives 
anew  to  the  undying  tradition  of  the  West, 
the  cause  of  freedom  under  law.  Let  tyranny 
tremble.  Freedom  is  the  law  of  life  and  under 
God's  good  Providence  will  triumph  in  the 
end. 

Remarks  op  Senator  John  W.  Warner,  Bi- 
centennial   Commemoration    Ceremony, 
Yorktown.  Virginia,  Ootober  19.  1981 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan.  President  and 
Mrs.  Mitterrand.  Lord  Chancellor  Hallsham, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Dalton.  Your  Excellencies, 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

The  American  Republic  was  proclaimed  to 
the  world  on  July  4.  1776  In  the  stirring  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was 
one  thing,  however,  to  declare  the  creation 
of  a  new  republic,  but  another  to  make  the 
declaration  good.  American  independence 
had  to  be  won  on  the  battlefield  and  only 
with  the  aid  of  Prance  was  there  victory. 

As  a  tribute  to  our  British  friends  who 
have  courageously  Joined  today.  I  quote  from 
the  diary  of  a  staff  officer  to  Oeneral  Wash- 
ington. Of  the  battle  of  Yorktown  he  said: 
"The  measure  of  our  victory  today  is  no 
greater  than  the  gallantry  of  our  foe." 

Since  that  battle.  France  and  America  have 
offten  differed  on  many  Issues,  but  whenever 
human  freedom  was  at  stake,  we  have  found 
ourselves  on  the  same  side  of  the  ram- 
parts— arm  in  arm. 

This  Is  the  fourth  major  commemoration 
of  the  battle  of  Yorktown  and  not  since 
Lafayette's  visit  in  1824  have  we  had  such  a 
distinguished  visitor.  Representing  France 
today  is  a  true  fighter,  who  never  gave  up 
or  despaired  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

To  welcome  him  I  recall  the  battle  cry  of 
the  Americans  as  they  landed  in  France  In 
1917  and  1944.  "Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 
President  Mitterrand — you  are  here.  Vive  la 
I^ance. 
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FRAMcota  MTrraRRAMi>— Bicentennial  Com- 
kemoratiok,  Yorktown,  VnciNU,  Octo- 
ber, 1981 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Governor,  Dear  Ameri- 
can and  French  friends : 

In  blood,  effort  and  courage,  something 
enormous  was  begun  here;  this  first  chapter 
of  modem  history  w«8  written  together  by 
our  forefathers.  We  are  here  again  today, 
meeting  in  commemoration,  but  also  with 
our  two  peoples  facing  a  future  confronted 
by  the  opposite  images  of  hope  and  anxiety; 
hope,  which  like  two  hundred  years  ago, 
is  illuminated  by  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
anxiety  which  In  our  time  is  all  too  often 
aroused  by  violations  of  human  rights  and 
dignity. 

The  victory  at  Yorktown  would  be  only 
a  date  among  others,  were  we  not  to  remem- 
ber the  lesson  It  teaches  us. 

Who  does  not  recall  the  vicissitudes  of 
that  war  which  seemed  without  end:  the 
fatigue  and  the  suffering  of  the  soldiers, 
the  wavering  of  the  leaders,  the  difficulties 
in  arriving  at  a  unified  command  of  the 
American  and  French  forces  under  Wash- 
ington's command?  Up  there  In  the  North. 
Rocbambeau  was  getting  Impatient  at  the 
relative  inaction  imposed  on  his  expedi- 
tionary force,  while  the  war  was  stagnating 
around  New  York,  where  the  soldiers  of 
valiant  England  stood  fast. 

One  of  the  best  fleets  ever  put  to  sea  by 
the  French  monarchy  remained  apparently 
useless  at  anchorage,  off  Cap  Francois  (now 
Cap  Haitian  in  Haiti). 

As  so  often  happens  when  fighting  bogs 
down.  Judgments  come  Into  question,  money 
runs  short,  and  weariness  takes  over.  But 
an  upsurge  in  clarity  of  vision  and  will- 
power is  enough  to  bring  a  change  in  luck 
and  a  mastery  of  destiny.  A  succession  of 
advances  and  retreats  transformed  your  re- 
bellious provinces  into  a  gigantic  chess- 
boiard.  Lafayette,  who  served  in  your  army, 
thanks  to  Washington's  fatherly  welcome, 
gradually  drew  Comwallis'  ten  thousand 
men  into  the  heart  of  Virginia,  first  in  order 
to  defend  it,  then  to  stop  and  immobilize 
the  adversary. 

Familiarity  with  the  terrain  and  a  grasp  of 
action  show  that  everything  was  at  stake  at 
Yorvtown,  if  the  ChesaDea''e  we»-e  made  into 
a  trap.  Lafayette  alerted  Washington  and 
Rocbambeau,  who  understood  that  there  was 
no  need  to  hold  out  outside  of  New  York, 
and  who  came  down  with  their  troops  for 
that  famous  march  of  over  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  north  to  south,  which  ire 
have  relived  here  today. 

Everything  was  coming  to  a  point  In  Oc- 
tober  1781.  And  everything  was  about  to  top- 
ple. Lafayette  had  made  the  proper  moves, 
Washington  and  Rocbambeau  the  right  de- 
cisions. But  the  English  fleet,  still  in  control 
of  the  Chesapeake,  could  yet  dispatch  Com- 
wallis and  beat  the  combined  allied  forces. 

It  was  then  that  our  Admiral  de  Grasse 
entered  the  picture,  going  beyond  the  too 
narrow  orders,  by  way  of  these  darlne  strives 
which  ptinctuate  the  history  of  great  mili- 
tary victories:  Louis  XVI  had  instructed  the 
Admiral  to  keep  his  fleet  away  from  the 
flehting.  but  Washlnicton  called  for  help. 
Without  waiting  for  new  instructions  from 
the  King,  de  Grasse  set  sail  and  the  French 
fleet  arrives  before  the  English  ships  at  a 
crucial  point.  In  the  battle  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  the  enemy  fleet  of  Graves  and  Hood  was 
dispersed. 

It  remained  for  Comwallis'  army  now  to  be 
reduced  in  a  siege  whose  vestiges  we  still 
spe  than''s  to  your  admirable  reconstruction 
of  the  area.  A  single  gesture  was  to  reveal 
the  full  significance  of  the  victory,  and  this 
gesture  took  place  right  here,  almost  at  the 
same  time  of  day.  General  O'Hara,  delegated 
by  the  ailing  Comwallis,  galloped  towards 
Bochambeau  to  hand  blm  the  English  com- 
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mander's  sword.  But  General  Mathleu  Du- 
mas, by  pointing  to  Washington,  the  real 
commander-in-chief,  made  everyone  realise 
what  had  been  happening  In  America  during 
the  last  five  years:  It  was  not  Just  another 
episode  in  the  old  Pranco-EnglUh  quarrel, 
but  Indeed  the  first  free  act  of  the  New 
World.  The  young  American  nation  had  come 
of  age  in  the  eyes  of  history. 

We,  French  men  and  women,  know  that 
Montesquieu  and  our  philosophers  of  the 
18th  century,  had  their  first  disciples  in  the 
New  World;  that  you,  before  we.  gave  sub- 
stance to  the  Ideas  which  were  to  develop  all 
through  the  following  century^  to  our  day 
into  a  great  universal  movement : 

Independence  for  a  nation; 

Constitution  for  the  state;  and 

Liberty  for  the  people. 

And  when  in  1789  Prance  became  Ignited 
with  the  embers  of  your  Revolution.  La- 
fayette cast  our  declaration  of  human  rights 
from  a  mold  fashioned  by  Jefferson  and 
Franklin. 

My  dear  Mr.  President,  recently  In  Phila- 
delphia you  reiterated  this  concept  of  lib- 
erty. It  is  our  common  point  of  reference. 
For  Its  sake  we  came  together  each  time 
that  what  was  most  Important  was  at  stake. 
Twice  you  returned  Lafayette's  courtesy  with 
interest.  Pershing  and  Elsenhower  preceded 
us  In  our  encounters  In  1917  and  1944. 

Our  two  nations  can  be  proud  for  not  hav- 
ing ever  faced  each  other  In  armed  conflict. 
Such  nations  are  not  numerous  in  the  com- 
munity of  great  nations,  those  that  have 
never  been  involved  in  a  war  against  each 
other.  The  Covenant  of  Friendship  sealed 
at  Yorktown  has  been  always  respected, 
we  have  to  take  care  of  it  as  a  precious  pa- 
trlmony.  without  forgetting  that  It  extended 
itself  to  the  enemy  of  those  days,  today  a 
faithful  companion  in  good  and  bad  times: 
England,  who  in  1940  kept  the  fate  of  the 
free  world  in  courageous  hands  of  her  un- 
conquerable people. 

Without  any  doubt  It  had  happened  and 
will  happen  to  us  at  some  point  in  history 
not  to  make  the  same  choices.  Each  of  us 
had  our  national  Interests  to  defend.  There 
could  be  contradictions,  there  have  been  and 
there  will  be.  Elach  of  us  has  our  own  con- 
victions "bout  the  organization  of  social- 
economic  relations,  and  nobody  can  ask  the 
other  to  forego  what  he  believes  Just  and 
good  for  his  own  country.  But  these  differ- 
ences cannot  and  should  not  Infringe  on  the 
profound  reasons  for  a  necessary  alliance 
which  finds  Its  source  here  and  whose  mean- 
ing and  continuity  we  feel  this  day  more 
than  at  any  other  time.  These  differences 
cannot  and  should  not  hamper  our  common 
measui'es  for  peace,  security  and  reduction  of 
tensions  in  the  world. 

The  battle  of  Yorktown — and  what  fol- 
lowed from  it — has  heavily  weighed  on  the 
fate  of  the  world.  The  lesson  remains.  The 
fighting  for  freedom  and  Justice  of  the  "In- 
surgents" of  the  war  of  Independence  con- 
tinues under  other  forms  in  other  places  of 
the  present  world. 

Indeed,  where  injustice  prevails  freedom  is 
only  a  lure,  where  freedom  is  flouted  thought 
suirocates  but  where  Justice  rules  freedom 
lives  and  thought  radiates. 

The  teachings  of  Washington  and  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  American  democracy  are 
inscribed  in  the  collective  memory  reunited 
with  the  Ideals  of  our  French  Revolutions 
of  1789  and  1868. 

I^t  us  listen  together  to  the  voices  that 
emerge  from  all  the  continents,  everywhere 
expressing  the  rejection  of  all  forms  of  domi- 
nation, whatever  their  political,  economic  or 
cultural  nature;  the  will  for  Independence, 
the  same  need  for  dignity,  the  aspirations  of 
the  present  day  nations  are  as  legitimate 
as  those  of  our  ancestors.  They  are  faithfiil 
to  their  example.  Let  us  understand  them. 
We  wtoo  are  in  charge  of  the  policy  of  our 
countries  in  this  difficult  period  and  act  In 


such  a  way  that  their  message  be  heard  when 
there  is  still  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  for  allowing 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  to  meet 
with  you  in  the  first  coital  of  Human  Rights 
and  I  express  my  wUh  that  in  the  struggles 
of  our  days,  and  In  order  to  guarantee  peace. 
Justice  and  liberty  Chat  we  meet  as  In  York- 
town,  side  by  side,  American  friends  around 
us.  I  came  here  to  say  this  to  you. 

Remarks  by   Governor  John  N.  Dalton — 
Introduction  of  President  Beacan,  Vic- 
tory  Day   Ceremonies — Yorktown 
Among  the  traditions  we  celebrate  at  York- 
town  is  one  that  our  nation's  chief  executive 
Join  In  this  remembrance  that  the  office  he 
holds  was  also  assured  here  two  centuries  ago. 
Two  centuries  ago.  the  men  and  women 
of  thirteen  colonies  welcomed  a  Virginian. 
George  Washington,  as  the  Father  of  their 
Country.   Che  man  who  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  had  led  the  forces  of  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination. 

Today  we  welcome  a  President  from  Tlll- 
nolb  by  way  of  California,  who  has  also  been 
a  leader  of  the  forces  of  freedom,  this  time 
a  freedom  from  the  barnacles  of  excessive 
taxation  and  regulation  that  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  Ship  of  State  In  more 
recent  years. 

And  we  all  have  reason  to  celebrate  his 
recent  victories  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  his  record  from 
the  campaign  last  November,  but  In  the 
spirit  of  this  occasion,  he  has  won  high 
honors  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Among  them  are  the  National  Human- 
itarian Award  from  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Torch  of  Life 
Award  for  Humanitarian  Services,  the 
Horatio  Alger  Award,  the  American  Newspa- 
per Guild  Award,  the  Freedom  Foundation 
Award,  membership  in  the  American  Patriots 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  Medal  of  Valor  from 
the  State  of  Israel. 

They  confirm  for  us  what  all  of  us 
sensed — that  he  is  a  man  in  tune  with  his 
times,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
country  and  to  the  role  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  look  to  America's  Chief  Executive 
to  play. 

In  Just  a  few  months,  he  has  demonstrated 
to  his  supporters  and  critics  alike  that  this 
will  be  his  greatest  performance. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  without  fxirther 
embellishment,  will  you  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Bicen- 
tennial Observance  of  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown 

The  PRXsmENT:  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mit- 
terrand, Lord  Chancellor,  Governor  John 
Dalton,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that 
most  gracious  introduction.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distin- 
guished guests  and  my  fellow  citizens,  I 
open  with  something  of  an  announcement 
before  my  remarks.  Since  today  Is  a  day  to 
celebrate  freedom,  I  feel  It  only  appropriate 
that  I  exercise  one  of  the  more  pleasant 
powers  of  the  Presidency.  After  consultation 
with  Governor  Dalton  and  with  his  ap- 
proval, by  the  power  vested  In  me  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  grant 
amnesty  to  the  corps  of  cadets  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  specified  by  the  superin- 
tendent.   (Applause  and  laughter.) 

And  now,  this  field,  this  ceremony  and 
this  day  hold  a  special  meaning  for  people 
the  world  over,  whether  free  in  their  lives 
or  only  in  their  dreams.  Not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Yorktown,  Lafayette  wrote  home 
to  France.  Here,  he  said,  "Humanity  has  won 
Its  battle.  Liberty  now  has  a  country." 

It  was  an  extraordinary  moment  in  his- 
tory. The  Continental  army,  as  you've  been 
told,  had  marched  more  than  400  miles  from 


the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  to  the  tide- 
waters of  Virginia.  They  surprised  and 
stranded  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  tip  of  this 
p^nlnRuIa  When. Admiral  de  Grasse  and  his 
Franch  fleet  blockaded  the  Chesapeake,  the 
trap  was  sprung:  There  could  be  no  rescue 
by  land  or  by  sea. 

Nearly  eight  thousand  British  soldiers  had 
swept  from  Charleston  to  Richmond  to  this 
spot  between  the  York  and  the  James  Riv- 
ers, with  far  more  victories  than  defeats. 
But,  as  they  were  encircled  and  besieged  by 
the  Continentals,  as  they  withstood  day 
after  day  of  grueling  bombardment,  they 
must  have  known  in  their  hearts  they  were 
fighting  for  a  cause  that  could  not  win. 

Their  enemies  were  a  band  of  colonists, 
with  bandaged  feet  and  muskets  that 
couldn't  be  counted  on  to  fire,  but  the  Brit- 
ish were  thousands  of  miles  from  home,  and 
the  Americans  were  fighting  where  they 
lived.  Those  rebels  may  not  have  had  fancy 
uniforms,  or  even  adequate  resources,  but 
that  had  a  passion  for  liberty  burning  in 
their  hearts. 

In  a  masterly  execution  of  a  textbook 
siege.  Oeneral  Washington  and  his  grab-bag 
army  defeated  the  finest  troops  King  George 
could  field.  The  morning  of  the  surrender 
must  have  been  very  much  like  this  one 
today:  the  first  real  chill  of  autumn  was  in 
the  air.  The  trees  were  turning  brilliant  with 
hues  of  red  and  gold  and  brown  and  the  sky 
was  bright  and  clear.  Quiet  had  finally  re- 
turned to  this  lovely  countryside.  How 
strange  the  silence  must  have  seemed  after 
the  thundering  violence  of  war. 

And  then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  muf- 
fied  beat  of  British  drums,  covered  with 
black  handkerchiefs,  as  the  Redcoats 
marched  to  surrender.  The  pageantry  was 
spectacular.  The  French  in  their  spotless 
white  uniforms  lined  one  side  of  the  road. 
The  ragged  Continentals  were  brown  and 
dreary  on  the  other  side.  But  the  Journals 
of  those  who  were  present  mention  that  the 
Americans  stcod  every  bit  as  straight  and 
equally  as  proud  as  any  army  could.  They 
had.  on  that  day.  a  military  bearing  that  was 
not  to  be  outdone  by  their  comrades  in  white 
and  blue  nor  by  King  George's  men  in  their 
brilliant  red. 

As  the  British  inarched  between  the  allied 
armies  to  the  field  of  surrender,  tears 
streamed  down  many  of  their  faces.  Their 
musicians  played  a  tune  popular  in  England 
at  the  time :  Yes.  "The  World  Turned  Upside 
Down."  And  that's  Just  what  the  colonists 
had  done. 

But  those  Americans  were  not  professional 
soldiers  at  all.  They  had  fought  for  freedom 
from  Quebec  to  Saratoga,  from  Camden  and 
Oowpens  to  Germantown,  Valley  Forge  and 
Monmouth — towns  and  countrysides  once  so 
anonymous  that  King  George  complained 
that  he  could  neither  pronounce  them  nor 
find  them  on  the  map. 

By  Yorktown.  they  were  veterans  but  chey 
were  still  not  soldiers.  They  were  farmers, 
backwoodsmen,  tradesmen,  clerks  and  labor- 
ers— common  men  from  all  walks  of  life, 
anxious  to  return  to  their  ramilles  and  the 
building  of  a  nation.  On  that  day  in  1781  a 
philosophy  found  a  people  and  the  world 
would  never  be  the  same. 

We  who  have  traveled  here  today — and  I 
am  told  we  number  more  than  60.000— -did 
not  come  Just  to  admire  the  strategies,  bat- 
tlements and  trenches  of  a  siege.  We  did  not 
come  to  idealize  human  suffering. 

The  wounds  of  this  battle  have  long  since 
healed.  Our  nations  have  matured  and  bends 
of  friendship  now  exist  between  one  time 
enemies.  The  same  has  been  true  of  other 
wars  since  which  makes  you  wonder  If.  after 
all  the  hatred,  all  the  pain  and  all  the  sacri- 
fice, we  find  ourselves  to  be  friends  and 
allies,  why  couldn't  we  find  ourselves  able 
to  be  friends  without  first  going  to  war' 

We  have  come  to  this  field  to  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  an  idea — ^tbat  freedom  will 
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eventually  triumph  over  tyranny.  It  Is  and 
always  will  be  a  warning  to  those  who  would 
usurp  the  rights  of  others:  time  will  find 
them  beaten.  The  beacon  of  freedom  shines 
here  for  all  who  will  see.  Inspiring  free  men 
and  captives  alike,  and  no  wall,  no  curtain 
nor  totalitarian  state  can  shut  It  out. 

The  commemoration  of  this  battle  marks 
the  end  of  the  revolution  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  world  era.  The  promise  made  on 
July  4th  was  kept  on  October  19th.  The 
dream  described  in  that  Pennsylvania  hall 
was  fulfilled  on  this  Virginia  field.  Through 
courage,  the  support  of  our  allies  and  by  the 
gracious  hand  of  Ood.  a  revolution  was  won, 
a  people  were  set  free  and  the  world  wit- 
nessed the  most  exciting  adventure  In  the 
history  of  nations:  the  beginning  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  we  didn't  win  this  battle  or  this  war 
by  ourselves.  From  your  country,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, came  men  and  ships  and  goods.  Gen- 
erals Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  and  Ad- 
mirals de  Orasse  and  de  Barras  were  among 
those  without  whose  help  this  battle  and 
this  war  could  never  have  been  won.  Prance 
was  first  to  our  side,  first  to  recognize  our 
independence,  and  steadfast  In  friendship 
ever  since.  We  are  bonded  in  spirit  and  in 
fact  by  freedom.  "Fnure  vous.  entre  nous,  a 
la  vie,  a  la  mort,"  Pochambeau  said— be- 
tween you.  between  us,  through  life,  or 
death. 

And  others  came  to  our  aid — Poles,  Span- 
lards,  Scots,  Canadians,  Swedes,  Germans, 
Dutch,  Irish  and  still  more. 

Our  Revolution  was  won  by  and  for  all 
who  cherish  the  timeless  and  universal 
rights  of  man.  This  battle  was  a  vindication 
of  Ideas  that  had  been  forming  for  centuries 
in  the  Western  mind. 

Prom  the  Mediterranean  had  come  the 
phllosoohles  of  Greece  and  the  laws  of  Rome. 
England  contributed  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  French  and  the  Poles  shared 
their  dreams  of  equality  and  liberty.  On  our 
own  frontier  we  learned  dependence  on  fam- 
ily and  neighbors,  and  in  our  Revolution 
free  men  were  taught  reliance  on  other  free 
men. 

We  of  the  West  have  lived  the  central 
truths — the  values — around  which  we  now 
must  rally:  human  dignity.  Individual  rights 
and  representative  democracy.  Our  nations 
share  the  foundation  of  common  law,  sepa- 
ration of  powers  and  limited  government.  We 
must  unite  behind  our  own  common  cause 
of  freedom. 

There  are  those  In  the  world  today,  as 
there  always  have  been,  who  recognize  hu- 
man rights  as  only  selective  favors  to  be 
doled  out  by  the  state.  They  preach  revolu- 
tion against  tyranny,  but  they  Intend  to  re- 
place it  with  the  tyranny  of  totalitarianism. 

Once  again,  today,  thousands  of  free  men 
and  women  have  gathered  on  this  battle- 
field in  testimony  to  their  beliefs.  Let  the 
struggle  that  took  place  here  remind  us  all : 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  today  has  not  always 
existed,  and  carries  no  guarantees.  In  our 
search  for  an  everlasting  peace,  let  all  of 
us  resolve  to  remain  so  sure  of  our  strength 
that  the  victory  for  mankind  we  won  here 
Is  never  threatened. 

Will  we  meet  the  challenge  Joseph  War- 
ren put  forth  to  Americans  200  years  ago? 
Will  we  act  worthy  of  ourselves? 

Each  generation  befor«  us  has  struggled 
and  sacrlflced  for  freedom.  Can  we  do  any 
less? 

The  men   and   boys  who  fought  on  this 
field  somehow  understood  that  government 
must  be  close  to  people  and  responsive  to 
tbem.  That  if  all  men  are  free  to  prosper 
all  will  benefit. 

Today  In  our  country  those  concepts  are 
threatened  by  government's  bloated  size  and 
the  distortion  of  Its  true  functions.  Our 
people  are  struggling  under  a  punUhlng  tex 
burden  many  times  heavier  than  that  which 
Ignited  our  first  rebellion. 


Regulations  that  Inhibit  our  growth  and 
prosperity  would  be  Incomprehenslible  to  the 
colonists  who  revolted  because  of  the  Stamp 
Act. 

Our  founding  fathers  devised  a  system  of 
government  unique  In  all  the  world — a  fed- 
eration of  sovereign  states  with  as  much  law 
and  decision-making  authority  as  possible 
kept  at  the  local  level.  This  concept  of  Fed- 
eralism has  been  the  secret  of  America's 
success,  and  will  be  a  priority  again  as  we 
restore  the  balance  between  the  federal, 
state  and  local  levels  that  was  Intended  In 
the  Constitution.  (Applause.) 

But  of  equal  concern  to  me  Is  the  uncer- 
tainty some  seem  to  have  about  the  need 
for  a  strong  American  defense.  Now,  that  Is 
a  proper  task  for  the  national  government. 
Military  inferiority  does  not  avoid  a  con- 
flict. It  only  Invites  one,  and  then  Insures 
defeat.  We  have  been  trusted  with  freedom. 
We  have  been  trusted  with  freedom  and  must 
ensure  It  for  our  children  and  for  their 
children.  We're  rebuilding  our  defenses  so 
that  our  sons  and  daughters  never  need  to 
be  sent  to  war. 

Where  are  the  voices  of  courage  and  vision 
that  inspired  us  in  the  past?  Are  we  ever 
to  hear  those  voices  again?  Yes.  Thomas 
Paine,  a  voice  of  patriotism,  said,  "thoee 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  It." 
We  always  have  and  we  always  will.  That's 
Just  part  of  being  an  American.  Our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  has  been  copied  by 
emerging  nations  around  the  globe — Its 
themes  adopted  in  places  many  of  us  never 
heard  of. 

Here  in  this  land,  for  the  first,  time.  It  was 
decided  that  man  is  bom  with  certain  God- 
given  rights.  We  the  people  declared  the  gov- 
ernment is  created  by  the  people  for  their 
own  convenience.  Government  has  no  powers 
except  those  voluntarily  granted  to  It  by 
we  the  people. 

There  have  been  revolutions  before  and 
since  ours,  revolutions  that  simply  exchanged 
one  set  of  rulers  for  another.  Ours  was  a 
philosophical  revolution  that  changed  the 
very  concept  of  government. 

John  Adams  wrote  home  from  Philadelphia 
shortly  before  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  he  said,  "I  am  well  aware 
of  the  Toll  and  Blood  and  Treasure,  that  It 
will  cost  Us  to  maintain  this  Declaration, 
and  support  and  defend  these  States.  Yet 
through  all  the  Gloom,  I  can  see  the  Rays 
of  ravishing  Light  and  Glory.  I  can  see  that 
the  End  is  more  than  worth  all  the  Means — 
and  that  Posterity  will  triumph — " 

It  is  that  vision  we  recall  today.  We  have 
economic  problems  at  home  and  we  live  In 
a  troubled  and  violent  world.  But  there  Is  a 
moral  fibre  running  through  our  people  that 
makes  us  more  than  strong  enough  to  face 
the  tests  ahead.  We  can  look  at  our  past 
with  pride,  and  our  future  can  be  whatever 
we  make  it.  We  can  remember  that  saying 
Thomas  Paine  said,  "We  have  It  within  our 
power  to  begin  the  world  over  again."  We 
only  have  to  act  worthy  of  ourselves. 

And  as  It's  been  said  already  today.  Ood 
bless  America. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


PAY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  FEDERAL 
STATUTORY  PAY  SYSTEMS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESroENT— PM 
92 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  hereby  report  on  the  pay 
adjustments  I  ordered  for  the  Federal 
statutory  pay  systems  in  October  1981. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Person- 
nel Management,  who  serve  jointly  as  my 
Pay  Agent,  found  that  an  overall  Increase 
of  about  15.1  percent  in  General  Schedule 
rates  of  pay  would  be  required  to  achieve 
comparability  with  private  sector  pay  as 
that  concept  and  process  are  defined  in 
the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970.  The 


Advisory    Committee    on    Federal    Pay 
agreed  with  that  finding. 

While  I  fully  support  the  comparabil- 
ity principle  as  the  best  basis  for  deter- 
mining Federal  pay.  I  believe  that  signifi- 
cant changes  are  required  in  the  way  that 
principle  is  currently  defined  and  imple- 
mented. Therefore,  last  March,  the  Ad- 
ministration li'Hnsmitted  to  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  and 
strengthen  the  comparability  process.  At 
that  time,  it  was  estimated  that  the  re- 
vised process  would  result  in  an  overall 
increase  In  Federal  pay  of  about  4.8  per- 
cent in  October  1981. 

The  reform  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  in  Congress,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  our  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  included  in  the  Om- 
n'bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35)  provisions  that  lim- 
ited this  October's  Federal  civilian  pay 
adjustments  to  the  same  4.8  percent.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  August  31,  1981,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  an  alternative  plan  which 
called  for  an  increase  of  4.8  percent  at 
each  grade.  Neither  House  of  Congress 
disapproved  this  alternative  plan,  so  on 
October    15.    1981,    I   signed    Executive 
Order  No.  12330  implementing  it. 
Under  that  Executive  Order: 
— The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  under 
the  statutCH-y  pay  systems  (the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  the  Foreign  Service 
Schedule,  and  the  schedules  for  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion) were  increased  by  4.8  percent 
in  accordance  with  the  alternative 
plsm. 
— The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  for  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Executive 
Schedule    and    Congressional    and 
Judicial  salaries  were  increased,  im- 
der   the  provisions  of  Public   Law 
94-82,  by  the  overall  4.8  percent  in 
rates   of   pay   under   the   General 
Schedule. 
— The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  for  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  were  in- 
creased under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5382  of  Title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  based  on  the  new  rate 
of  pay  for  GS-16,  step  1,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  and  the  new  rate  of 
pay  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 
— The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  were  increased  by 
amounts  ranging  from  10  percent  to 
17  percent  depending  on  pay  grade 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  101   and   102  of  the  Uni- 
formed  Services  Pay  Act  of   1981 
(Public  Law  97-60)  approved  Octo- 
ber 14,  1981. 
The  Order  also  reflects  the  effect  of 
section  101  (c)  of  Public  Law  97-51  (the 
continuing   resolution    approved    Octo- 
ber 1,  1981),  which  contains  limitations 
on  payable  salaries  for  certain  top  level 
Government  positions. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  copies  of 
the  reports  of  my  Pay  Agent  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Federal  Pay,  the 
alternative  plan,  and  the  Executive  Or- 
der I  promulgated  to  put  these  pay  ad- 
justments into  effect. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  November  16, 1981. 
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MESSAGES   FROM    THE    HOUSE 

ENROLLXO   BILL    SIGNED 

At  3 :38  pjn.,  a  message  froL;  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUedbill: 

S.  1673.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  from 
60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


At  5 :  41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr.  Ber- 
ry, announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  read 
twice  by  imanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
November  16.  1981,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expcmd  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  from 
60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a  waiver 
of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  (with  additional 
and  minority  views)    (Rept.  No.  97-272). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    GORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DOMENICI,      Mr.       DlTRENBERGER,      Mr. 

Kasten.    Mr.    NicKLES,   Mr.    Qoayle 
and  Mr.  Mttrkowski)  : 

8.  1848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  impose  limits  on  the 
amount  of  total  budget  outlays  contained  In 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget,  and 
for  other  purposes;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS: 

S.  1849.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  series  of  bonds  which  may  be  re- 
deemed for  gold,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.   SARBANE8   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.   1850.  A  bill  to  designate  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway":  to  the  Committee 
on  E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971;  to  the  Ooounlt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  1852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of   credit   for   agricultural   commodities;    to 
the   Committee   on   Banking.  Housing,   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request)  : 
S.    1853.   A   bill   to   authorize  support   to 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Incorporated; 
to  the  Oouunlttee  on  Fy>relgn  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.    GORTON    (for   himself. 

Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Durenberger, 

Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 

QT7AYLE.  and  Mr.  Murkowski)  : 
S.  1848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  Impose  lim- 
its on  the  amount  of  total  budget  outlays 
contained  in  concurrent  resolutions  on 
the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes: 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977, 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

limiting  federal  spending 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
effectively  limit  the  rate  at  which  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures  can  in- 
crease in  the  future.  This  bill,  by  amend- 
ing the  1974  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
will,  after  a  5-year  transition  period, 
limit  the  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Douenici,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  Mr.  Murkowski,  join 
me  in  introducing  this  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Federal  spending  is 
out  of  control.  This  hardly  needs  docu- 
menting; everyone  in  the  coimtry  knows 
it.  But  at  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  ob- 
vious. I  would  like  to  present  a  few  facts 
which  illustrate  the  dimensions  of  the 
rroblem  we  face.  It  required  173  years 
for  Federal  spending  to  reach  the  $100 
billion  mark,  but  only  10  more  years  to 
reach  the  $200  billion  mark.  Then  only 
5  more  years  had  to  pass  before  Govern- 
ment expenditures  exceeded  the  $300  bil- 
lion mark  in  1975.  Since  that  time,  ex- 
penditures have  regularly  risen  at  over 
$100  billion  a  year,  to  the  point  that  a 
trillion  dollar  budget  is  now  a  real  pos- 
sibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  trillion-dollar 
national  debt  has  become  a  reality.  While 
it  required  three  decades  for  the  national 
debt  to  double  after  World  War  II,  less 
than  6  years  passed  before  it  doubled 
again,  surpassing  the  trillion  dollar  level 
this  year. 

Even  more  revealing  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  Government  expenditures  as  a 
proportion  of  the  gross  national  product. 
The  proportion  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct absorbed  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  better  measure  of  the  size  of  Gov- 


ernment because  it  is  not  influenced  by 
inflation.  During  the  1950's,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  ab- 
sorbed on  average  less  than  17  percent 
of  gross  national  product.  This  percent- 
age rose  to  over  19  percent  during  the 
1960'5.  and  to  more  than  21  percent  In 
the  1970's.  In  1980.  during  that  single 
year,  it  was  over  23  percent. 

What  everyone  knows  is  true,  is  in- 
deed true.  Government  spending  has 
been  simply  out  of  contrcd. 

During  my  campaign,  I  promised  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Washington  that, 
if  elected,  I  would  search  for  an  effective, 
lasting  solution  to  the  problem  of  nm- 
away  CSovemment  spending,  and  would 
work  diligently  to  see  it  enacted.  Since 
joining  the  Senate,  I  have  consulted  at 
length  with  Senator  Dohenici,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  hard-working  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  with  the 
Budget  Committee  staff.  This  legislation 
is  the  product  of  that  consultation. 

I  will  first  briefly  describe  this  bill  and 
then  explain  why  I  think  it  preferable  to 
other  proposals  which  are  also  designed 
to  limit  the  growth  of  Government. 

This  bill  limits  FedertU  expenditures 
to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  national  product.  This  percentage 
equals  the  average  share  of  gross  na- 
tional product  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment  over  the  last  two  decades. 
Because  Federal  spending  is  currently 
significantly  above  this  20-perceht  level, 
a  transition  period  is  included  that  will 
allow  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress the  time  required  to  reduce  the 
relative  size  of  the  budget.  This  5 -year 
transition  period  will  begin  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  budget  proposals  of  the  Rea- 
gan administration,  if  followed,  fit  com- 
fortably below  the  spending  limitation 
imposed  during  each  of  the  transition 
years.  Following  this  period,  the  allow- 
able amoimt  of  spending  during  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  will  be  the  previous  year's 
gross  national  product  multiplied  by  the 
average  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  over  the 
preceding  5  years. 

Should  total  expenditures  exceed  20 
percent  of  this  adjusted  gross  national 
product,  then  the  offending  concurrent 
resolution,  amendment,  or  conference  re- 
port will  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
If  raised  by  a  Member  and  sustained  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  ruling  may  only 
bo  overturned  by  a  three-fifths  majority 
of  the  House  in  question.  This  allows  the 
Congress  some  flexibility  to  deal  with  a 
true  emergency. 

Any  problem  as  serious  as  the  uncon- 
trollabillty  of  Federal  spending  does  not 
lack  proposed  solutions.  Currently,  the 
most  widely  discussed  proposed  solution 
ii  a  constitutional  amendment  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  annually  to  bal- 
ance its  budget.  There  is  for  every  prob- 
lem, a  solution  that  is  simple,  direct, 
popular,  and  wrong.  I  believe  that  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  require  a 
balanced  budget,  while  admittedly  sim- 
ple, direct,  and  popular,  is  the  wrong 
solution  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  is 
nothing  about  a  balanced  budget  that 
precludes  the  continued  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment. Second,  I  believe  that  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  should  be  under- 
taken only  as  a  last  resort. 
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The  basic  contention  made  by  support- 
ers of  a  balanced  budget  amendment  is 
that  it  Is  a  sure-fire  way  to  limit  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  would  limit  spending.  The 
amendment  would  only  require  that  ex- 
penditures be  covered  by  revenues.  As 
rapidly  as  Federal  (jovemment  expendi- 
tures have  risen.  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures have  risen  even  faster.  This 
has  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  governments  are  required  to 
balance  their  budgets  annually. 

In  California,  the  rapid  growth  of 
State  spending  led.  in  1978,  to  proposi- 
tion 13,  which  reduced  current  property 
taxes  and  limited  future  increases.  The 
success  of  proposition  13  led  California 
voters  overwhelmingly  to  approve  prop- 
osition 4  the  foDowing  year.  Proposi- 
tion 4  limited  State  and  local  spending 
to  the  level  of  1978-79.  adjusted  for  in- 
fiation  and  population  growth.  The  citi- 
zens of  California  foxmd  that  requiring 
a  balanced  State  budget  did  not  succeed 
in  limiting  the  growth  of  State  govern- 
ment. A  spending  limit  was  required  to 
accomplish  that  end.  Similar  proposals 
have  also  been  passed  by  the  State  of 
Washington. 

I  believe  that  what  has  proven  true  at 
the  State  level  will  also  prove  true  at 
the  Federal  level.  When  President  Carter 
announced  what  turned  out  to  be  a  futile 
attempt  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  by 
this  year,  he  did  so  by  proposing  in- 
creased taxes.  Federal  expenditures  in 
the  Carter  budget  were  projected  to  in- 
crease by  16  percent  between  1980  and 
1981. 

This  abortive  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  was  never  intended  to,  and  did 
not,  result  in  any  budget  restraint.  It  took 
the  Reagan  administration,  a  Republican 
Senate,  and  reconciliation  to  do  this.  The 
effective  way  to  limit  the  growth  of 
Government  is  to  impose  direct  spending 
limitations.  The  spending  limitation  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  does  this. 
A  constitutional  amendment  to  require 
an  annually  balanced  budget  does  not. 

My  bill  limits  Federal  spending  by  leg- 
islation, not  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  believe,  for  several  reasons,  that 
this  is  by  far  the  preferable  route.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
prised of  a  set  of  basic  guiding  principles. 
It  is  not  composed  of  specific  regulations. 
In  fact.  I  believe  that  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  place  explicit  limits  on  the 
level  of  Federal  expenditures  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  and  history  of 
the  Constitution. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  patently  imwise  to 
enshrine  In  the  Constitution  any  new 
and  untested  mechanism.  While  I  have 
every  confidence  that  placing  limits  on 
Federal  spending  is  the  proper  way  to 
limit  the  growth  of  (jovemment.  it  is 
possible  that,  in  the  light  of  experience, 
it  may  need  to  be  modified.  History  has 
shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  Experimental  proposals 
are  simply  inappropriate  for  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Furthermore,  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion should  occur  only  as  a  last  resort, 
when  all  other  measures  have  failed. 
Clearly,  this  is  not  the  case  so  far.  The 
Congress  has  never  imposed  on  itself  the 


sort  of  budgetary  constraint  I  propose 
today.  I  suggest  that  until  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  attempted  and  failed  to  place 
and  maintain  limits  on  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending,  it  is  premature  to  at- 
tempt a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  me  in 
solving  the  problem  of  runaway  Federal 
expenditures  by  enacting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.    lS4a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
title  III  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
301  the  following  new  section: 

"limitations  on  total  BtnXiET  OWTLATS 

"Sec  301A.  (a)  In  General. — ^Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  it  shall 
not  be  In  order  In  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  any  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  of  any  amendment  thereto  or 
any  conference  report  thereon  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30. 1983.  or  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  If — 

"(1)  the  adoption  of  such  concurrent 
resolution: 

"(2)   the  adoption  of  such  amendment;  or 

"(3)  the  adoption  of  such  concurrent 
resolution  In  the  form  recommended  in  such 
conference  report; 

would  cause  the  total  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution 
to  exceed  the  amount  specified  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  Specification  op  Limits. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a) .  total  budget  outlays 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  an  amount  equal  to  22  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  national  product; 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  an  amount  equal  to  21.5  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  national  product; 

"(3)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  an  amount  equal  to  21  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  national  product; 

"(4)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  an  amount  equal  to  20.5  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  national  product;  and 

"(6)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1986,  an  amount  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  national 
product. 

"(c)  Margin  or  Euor. — Notwithstanding 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  it  shaU  be  in  order 
to  consider  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  suljsec- 
tlons  (a)  and  (b)  apply  or  any  conference 
report  thereon  If — 

"(1)  the  adoption  of  such  concurrent 
resolution;  or 

"(2)  the  adoption  of  nuch  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  form  recommended  in  such 
conference  report; 

would  cause  the  total  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays set  forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution 
to  exceed  the  amount  specified  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  an 
amount  which  Is  equal  to  not  more  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
national  product. 

"(d)  Pomr  OF  Okon. — ^A  point  of  order 
raised  ptirsuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
may  only  be  raised  at  the  conclusion  of  de- 
bate and  before  a  vote  is  teken  on  a  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  an  amend- 
ment thereto,  or  a  conference  report  there- 
on. If  any  such  point  of  order  Is  sustained 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  In  whleb 


It  Is  raised,  an  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Members  of  such  House  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  shall  be  required  to  sus- 
tain an  appeal  of  such  ruling.  Debate  on  an 
appeal  of  such  point  of  order  shall  be  limited 
to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  or  their  designees.  An 
appeal  on  such  a  point  of  order  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  table. 

"(e)  WAiTxa  PaoBiBrrxD. — ^The  previsions 
of  this  section  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  section  904(b) . 

"(f)  DEriNmoNS. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  The  term  'adjusted  gross  national 
product'  means  an  amoiint  equal  to  the 
number  obtained  by  multlplylnig  the  gross 
national  product  for  a  fiscal  year  by  (I  + 
the  floating  national  product  trendllne  for 
such  fiscal  year),  and  by  (1  +  the  floating 
gross  national  product  trendllne  for  such 
fiscal  year). 

"(3)  The  term  'gross  national  product' 
means  the  gross  national  product  as  com- 
puted by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  is  being  considered. 

"(3)  The  term  'floating  gross  national 
product  trendllne'  means  the  average  annual 
rate  of  change  of  the  gross  national  product 
during  the  five  most  recent  full  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  Is  being  con- 
sidered.". 

(b)  Section  301(d)  of  such  Act  (31  IT.8.C. 
lS22(d) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9). 
respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragr^b  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  specific  recommendations  concerning 
whether  the  total  amount  of  budget  outlays 
for  such  fiscal  year  should  exceed  the  amount 
specified  for  such  fiscal  year  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301A;". 

(c)  Section  310(a)  of  such  Act  (31  US.C. 
1331(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  report  accom- 
panying any  such  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  shall  contain  specific  recom- 
mendations concerning  whether  total  budget 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  should  exceed 
the  amoimt  specified  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
subsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301A.". 

(d)  Section  904  of  such  Act  (31  VS.C. 
1301)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "titles  I,  HI.  and  IV"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"title  I,  title  in  (except  section  312(a) ) .  and 
title  rv":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "or  IV"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(except  section 
301  A)  or  title  IV". 

(e)  Title  m  of  such  Act  Is  furttjer 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"notification    BT    the    PRESIOEWT    of    KZCKS8 

spending 
"Sec.  312.  (a)  Notification. — ^The  Preai- 
dent  shall  transmit  a  notice  to  the  (Commit- 
tees on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  any  time  he  de- 
termines that  the  amount  of  total  budget 
ouUavs  for  a  fiscal  year  wUl  exceed  the 
amount  of  total  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  set  forth  In  the  second  required 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  pursuant  to 
section  310  for  such  fiscal  year  or  In  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  such 
fiscal  year  adopted  after  such  second  re- 
quired concurrent  resolution  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  notice  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  lejrlslatlon.  rescissions,  deferraU, 
and  other  actions  that  will  reduce  actual 
outlays  to  the  amount  specified  In  such 
concurrent  resolution.  

"(b)    REVISED   CONCITRRENT   RESOLUTION   OK 

the   Budget   and   Reconciliation    Inst»uc- 
tions.— Within  forty-five  days  after  receipt 
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or  the  notice  rsqulred  by  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  each  report  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  whlc^i  contains  appropriate  revisions 
of  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fi'-cal  year. 
Such  revised  concurrent  resolution  may  con- 
tain specifications  and  directions  for  one  or 
mora  committees  to  determine  and  recom- 
mend changes  In  bills,  laws,  and  resolution] 
In  accordance  with  this  title  and  to  report  or 
submit  such  determinations  and  recom- 
mendations pursuant  to  the  procedures  es- 
tablished bv  section  310(c).". 

(f)  The  table  of  contents  In  section  1(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
vaeat,  Control  Act  of  1974  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  'co 
section  301  the  following  new  Item; 
"Sec.  301A.  Limitations  on  total  budget  out- 
lays,": and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
rectlon  311  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  312.  Notification  by  the  President  of 
excess  spending.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
su'jparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (12)  of  sub- 
section (a): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  recommendations  for  insuring  that 
total  budget  outlays  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  do  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  for 
such  fiscal  year  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  301A  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  or  a  detailed  statement  specify- 
ing the  reasons  why  total  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  should  exceed  such  amount  and 
recommendations  for  methods  to  reduce  as 
soon  as  possible  total  outlays  to  the  amount 
specified  for  such  fiscal  year  by  section 
301A.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
In  BUbeectlon  (g)  the  following:  "The  state- 
ment transmitted  on  or  before  July  15  of  any 
year  shall  include  a  report  on  the  progress 
made  since  the  transmittal  of  the  message 
required  by  subsection  (a)  toward  Insuring 
that  total  budget  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  progress  do  not  exceed  the  amount  spec- 
ified for  such  fiscal  year  by  section  301 A 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.". 

SscnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis 

SECTION    1  ( a  I 

The  General  Rule.— Section  1(a)  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  House 
of  Congress  to  vote  on  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  an  amendment  thereto. 
or  a  conference  report  thereon,  if  an  affirma- 
tive vote  would  catise  the  toui  amoxmt  of 
budget  outlays  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  to  exceed  the  following  levels  of 
adjusted  gross  naUonal  product  (a  term 
having  a  defined  meaning  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl)  : 

Fiscal  year:  Percent 

1983 22  0 

IM* - - 21.6 

19M - - 21.  0 

19M - - 20.6 

1987  and  beyond 20. 0 

The  provision  is  enforced  by  a  member 
raising  a  point  of  order  against  proceeding  to 
a  vote  on  the  concurrent  resolution,  amend- 
ment or  conference  report.  The  point  of 
order  may  only  be  raised  at  the  conclusion 
of  any  debate  and  before  the  vote  Is  Uken  on 
the  measure  against  which  the  point  of  order 
is  raised. 


If  raised  and  sxistalned  by  the  presiding 
officer,  the  ruling  may  only  b«  overturned 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  tbe  members  of 
the  House  in  question. 

Debate  on  the  point  of  order  Is  limited 
to  two  hours  equally  divided.  In  addition, 
the  point  of  order  Is  not  subject  to  a  motion 
to  table  or  waiver  under  section  904(b)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 

Margin  of  Error. — Section  1(a)  also  pro- 
vides that  no  point  of  order  will  lie  against 
a  concurrent  resolution  or  conference  re- 
port thereon  if  the  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays in  excess  of  the  limit  Is  not  more  than 
two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
national  product. 

Adjusted  Gross  National  Product — Ad- 
justed gross  naUonal  product  Is  defined  to 
mean  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying 
gross  national  product  by  (1  +  the  floating 
gross  national  product  trendllne),  and  by 
(1  +  the  floating  gross  national  product 
trendllne).  where  gross  national  product  is 
the  gross  national  product  as  computed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  most 
recently  completed  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  is  being  considered,  and 
where  the  floating  gross  national  product 
trendllne  Is  the  average  annual  rate  of 
change  of  the  gross  national  product  during 
the  five  most  recent  full  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  la  being 
considered. 

SECTIONS  1    (b)    AND   (C) 

Sections  1(b)  and  1(c)  provide  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House 
shall  Include  In  Its  report  accompanying  the 
first  and  the  second  and  any  subsequent 
concurrent  budget  resolutions  specific  rec- 
ommendations concerning  whether  the  total 
amount  of  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal 
year  should  exceed  the  spending  limitation. 

SECTION   1(d) 

Section  1(d)  makes  technical  changes  In 
section  904  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  set  out  specifically  that  the  spend- 
ing limitation  U  not  subject  to  waiver  by 
majority  vote. 

SECTION  1(e) 

Section  1  (e)  has  two  parts. 

The  first  part  requires  the  President  to 
notify  Congress  at  any  time  he/she  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  of  total  budget  out- 
lays for  a  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  amount 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year 
as  set  forth  In  the  second  required  concur- 
rent resolution  or  any  subsequent  concur- 
rent resolution  adopted  for  such  fiscal  year. 
The  notice  from  the  President  must  Include 
recommendations  for  legislation,  rescissions, 
deferrals  and  other  actions  that  will  reduce 
actual  outlays  to  the  amount  specified  In 
such  concurrent  resolution. 

The  second  part  requires  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  each  House  to  report  to  Its 
House,  within  45  days  of  receiving  the  notice 
from  the  President,  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  which  contains  appropriate 
revisions  of  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
revised  concurrent  resolution  may  contain 
specifications  and  directions  for  one  or  more 
committees  to  determine  and  reconunend 
changes  In  bills,  laws  and  resolutions,  and  to 
report  such  determinations  and  recommen- 
dations pursuant  to  the  procedures  estab- 
lished for  reconciliation. 

SECTION   1(f) 

Section  1(f)  makes  technical  changes  In 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  to  which  these  new  provisions  are  added. 

SECTION  3 

Section  2  amends  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921  to  set  out  specifically  the  Presi- 
dent's duty  to  Include  in  his/her  January 
budget  submission  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  Insuring  that  total  budget 


outlays  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  specific  outlay  limitation,  or  a  de- 
tailed statement  specifying  the  reasons  why 
total  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  should  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  and  recommendations  for 
methods  to  reduce  as  soon  as  possible  total 
outlays  to  the  level  of  the  limitation.  Addi- 
tionally, the  President  is  required  to  Include 
in  his/her  mld-sesslon  budget  review  a  state- 
ment of  the  progress  made  toward  Insuring 
that  total  budget  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  progress  do  not  exceed  the  outlay  limita- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year. 


ByMr.  SYMMS: 
S.  1849.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  bonds  which  may  be 
redeemed  for  gold,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COLD   BOND   ACT 

•  Mr.  SYMBIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Gold  Bond  Act  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  for  the  survival 
of  our  long-term  capital  markets.  The 
long-term  capital  marlcets  are  the  most 
important  markets  in  a  capitalist  soci- 
ety, because  only  through  them  can  a 
free  market  economy  plan  for  the  future. 
These  are  the  markets  that  permit  busi- 
nessmen to  plan  for  the  future;  that 
bring  savers  and  investors  together;  and 
permit  investors  to  manage  the  amount 
of  risk  and  uncertainty  they  can  afford. 

Today,  the  long-term  capital  markets 
are  being  systematically  destroyed  by 
unstable  monetary  policy,  high  interest 
rates,  and  general  confusion  among  in- 
vestors about  the  future  stability  of  our 
monetary  and  banking  system. 

In  today's  money  market,  the  half-life 
of  %\  is  about  3  years.  At  20-percent  in- 
terest rates,  a  sum  of  money  will  double 
in  3  years.  This  is  what  the  mathe- 
matics of  compound  interest  indicates. 
If  the  interest  rate  is  10  percent,  the 
money  would  double  in  7  years.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  short  half -life  of  money 
is  that  people  who  have  money  to  lend  or 
to  invest  exi)ect  Inflation  to  destroy  so 
much  of  their  purchasing  power  that 
they  are  refusing  to  lend  it  in  these  un- 
stable markets  imless  their  investments 
can  remain  equal  in  terms  of  real  pur- 
chasing power,  m  today's  capital  mar- 
kets, the  lenders  require  that  the  number 
of  dollars  will  have  to  double  in  3  years — 
so  therefore,  the  half -life  of  the  dollar  is 
3  years. 

The  Gold  Bond  Act  will  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  50-year 
bonds,  with  a  coupon  rate  of  2  percent. 
The  United  States  would  promise  to  pay 
the  bondholder  in  terms  of  gold  bullion. 
Therefore,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
destroys  the  dollar  with  its  monopoly 
money,  at  least  the  U.S.  Government 
bonds  will  still  be  good  investments,  be- 
cause they  will  be  secured  by  the  gold 
reserves  of  Port  Knox.  These  will  be 
promises  to  pay  out  bars  of  gold,  not  de- 
preciated dollars,  upon  maturity. 

The  issuance  of  gold  bonds  will  insure 
pension  funds,  university  endowments, 
financial  institutions,  and  individuals 
that  their  long-term  savings  for  the  fu- 
ture will  remain  secure  from  the  preda- 
tory destruction  of  inflation.* 
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By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1850.  A  bill  to  designate  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


CLADTB  NOON  BPELLKAN   PABKWAT 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.,  to  provide  a 
fitting  tribute  to  one  of  Maryland's  most 
distinguished  citizens  who  spent  a  life- 
time dedicated  to  public  service  and 
whose  years  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  remembered  for  her  record  of 
achievement  and  her  great  respect  for 
the  democratic  process.  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  touched  many  lives,  and  this 
legislation  would  recognize  her  achieve- 
ments by  renaming  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  the  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  Parkway. 

Designation  of  the  parkway  would  be 
an  appropriate  monument  to  a  great  leg- 
islator. Gladys  Spellman  was  first  elected 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1974,  and  with  the  spirit  of  boundless 
enthusiasm  which  characterized  all  of 
her  activities,  she  set  about  the  process 
of  upgrading  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of 
disrepair  and  ran  through  the  center  of 
Maryland's  Fifth  District.  She  guided 
legislation  through  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  provided  funds 
for  repairing  and  resurfacing  the  park- 
way. Knowing  the  importance  of  this 
regional  transportation  asset  to  visitors 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as  her  own 
constituents,  she  held  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  expedite  planning  and  construc- 
tion. The  repaying  was  completed  in 
1976. 

These  efforts  to  improve  the  parkway 
were  Just  a  small  part  of  her  activities 
on  behalf  of  regional  transportation 
programs.  She  was  an  early  and  strong 
supporter  of  the  regional  Metrorail  sys- 
tem, both  as  a  member  of  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Council  and  later  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  Gladys  Spellman 
believed  in  government  and  knew  how  to 
make  government  at  all  levels  work  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  con-, 
cem. 

The  fine  parkway  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  the  gateway  to  both 
cities  and  a  vital  transportation  link,  is 
already  a  monument  to  the  unique  abili- 
ties of  a  great  legislator  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  work  of  Gladys  Spellman.  Des- 
ignation of  the  parkway  as  the  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway  would  make 
this  tribute  a  permanent  reality.* 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  rename  the  Baltimore/ 
Washington  Parkway  the  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  Parkway. 

As  you  ioiow,  Mrs.  Spellman  suffered  a 
cardiac  arrest  toward  the  end  of  her  vig- 
orous campaign  for  reelection  for  Mary- 
land's Fifth  District.  Since  then,  she  has 
been  hospitalized. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  closely  with 
Mrs.  Spellman  during  the  drive  to  find 
ways  to  finance  the  resurfacing  of  the 
Baltimore/Washington  Parkway  can  at- 
test to  her  perseverance.  The  way  she 
tackled  this  task  truly  reflected  the  high 
calit}er  of  work  she  was  accustomed  to  do 
throughout  her  congressional  career. 
She  was  a  leader  in  solving  regional 
transportation  problems  and  the  Balti- 


more/Washington Parkway  project  was 
but  one  of  her  many  successes.  Her  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  she  was  a  friend 
of  the  Maryland  commuter  during  her 
entire  tenure  in  office — a  true  trailblazer 
for  multimodal  transportation  projects. 

Just  a  decade  ago  the  Baltimore/ 
Washington  Parkway  was  dangerously 
inadequate,  causing  a  high  fatality  rate. 
That,  together  with  the  need  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  of  the  Washington 
metropolis,  prompted  Gladys  Spellman 
and  the  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion to  seek  funds  to  resurface  the  high- 
way. As  with  everything  Gladys  Spellman 
undertook,  success  was  not  long  in  com- 
ing. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  state  of 
the  parkway  today.  It  has  an  esthetic 
quality  matched  by  few  other  arteries  in 
the  United  States  today.  Traveling  on  the 
Baltimore/Washington  Parkway  is  truly 
a  pleasant  experience.  You  can  enjoy  na- 
ture and  feel  the  change  in  seasons  on 
the  parkway  in  a  way  that  most  other 
roads  do  not  permit. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  share  many 
public  occasions  with  Gladvs  Spellman 
and  each  time  I  saw  her  with  her  friends 
and  constituents  was  struck  by  her  abil- 
ity to  convey  a  sense  of  personal  warmth 
and  constituents  I  was  struck  by  her  abil- 
could  address  a  vast  audience  and  give 
each  of  them  the  feeling  that  she  was 
in  intimate  private  conversation. 

This  was  more  than  a  political  trick;  it 
was  the  important  ability  to  make  citi- 
zens feel  close  to  government,  to  person- 
alize the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the 
State,  and  to  engage  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  to  the  political  process.  Without 
neglecting  the  many  material  achieve- 
ments of  Representative  Spellman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gift  of  making  pol- 
icies work  and  bringing  government  into 
a  human  dimension  was  her  real  genius. 

Designation  of  the  Baltimore/Wash- 
ington Parkway  as  the  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  Parkway  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  model  legislator  and  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland.* 


ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistraticm. 

FEOEBAL  ELECTION   CAMPAIGN  AMENDUENT8  ACT 
or    I9S2 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
involved  in  a  campaign  for  Federal  office 
in  the  last  few  years  is  aware  of  the  ways 
in  which  conduct  of  campaigns  have 
come  to  be  shaped  by  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

The  basic  goals  of  the  law  as  it  applies 
to  congressional  races  are  fairly  simple: 
To  disclose  the  sources  of  money  in  cam- 
paigns, and  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  come  from  any  one  individual 
or  group. 

I  think  many  in  political  campaigns 
would  agree  that  actually  complying  with 
the  law  and  the  regtilations  is  often  not 
an  easy  task. 

Some  charge  that  at  a  minimum  the 
democratic  spontaneity  of  the  political 
campaign  has  been  hurt  in  part  by  the 
fear  of  violating  one  of  the  laws'  many 
requirements. 


Others  charge  that  the  unintended 
consequences  of  the  campaign  finance 
laws  have  come  to  outweigh  the  benefits. 

I  have  supported  and  I  continue  to 
support  the  basic  goals  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act.  And  I  continue 
to  beheve  that  the  laws  should  be  admin- 
istered by  an  independent  agency  such 
as  the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Yet  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
electoral  process,  I  believe  that  Congress 
and  specifically  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  have  an  obligation 
to  review  how  the  laws  have  affected  po- 
litical campaigns  and  participation  in  the 
electoral  process. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bUl  entitled 
the  "Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1982"  and  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  offer  this  bill  as  a 
starting  point  for  consideration  of  legis- 
lative changes  which  should  be  made  in 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

Except  for  those  laws  which  are  unique 
to  Presidential  campaigns,  this  bill  would 
modify  in  some  phase  three  major  ele- 
ments of  the  statute:  Disclosure,  contri- 
bution limitations,  and  enforcement. 

DISCLOSURE 

This  bill  takes  a  twofold  approach  to 
expanding  and  upgrading  information 
reported  about  Federal  campaign  fi- 
nances. 

First,  it  enhances  the  value  of  caun- 
paign  finance  information  by  concen- 
trating' on  the  most  important  ideas. 

Second,  the  bill  calls  for  disclosure  of 
funds  used  in  the  Federal  election  proc- 
ess not  previously  subjected  to  reporting 
requirements. 

Ciirrently  campaign  committees  are 
required  to  provide  identification  of  all 
individual  contributions  of  $200  or  more 
in  a  calendar  year.  Similarly,  commit- 
tees must  identify  those  to  whom  ex- 
penditures or  disbursements  are  made  in 
amounts  over  $200.  The  bill  proposes  to 
increase  the  threshold  for  identification 
of  contributions  and  expenditures  to 
$500.  Recordkeeping  provisions  for  con- 
tributors over  $50  and  expenditures  over 
$200  would  be  retained. 

The  bill  would  also  increase  the  thresh- 
old of  financial  activity  at  which  candi- 
dates are  required  to  register  and  report 
under  the  act.  Currently  an  individual 
who  hais  received  contributions  or  made 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $5,000  is  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
act.  The  bill  would  raise  this  figure  to 
$10,000. 

Funds  spent  by  corporations,  labor 
organizations,  and  national  banks  in 
establishing,  administering  and  soUcit- 
ing  contributions  for  their  separate 
segregated  funds  are  not  now  reported. 
The  bill  provides  for  placing  these  costs 
on  the  public  record. 

Additionally,  the  curr«itly  unreported 
costs  associated  with  registration  and 
get-out-the-vote  activities  of  corpora- 
tions and  labor  organizations  directed 
to  their  personnel  and  members  would 
lie  disclosed  under  this  legislation. 

Finally,  corporate  and  labor  organiza- 
tion expenses  for  communications  advo- 
cating to  their  personnel  and  members 
the   election   or   defeat   of   candidates 
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would  be  fully  reported  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation. 

COWmiBUTION     LIMITATIONS 

Contribution  limits  are  the  second  el- 
ement of  the  FECA  addressed  in  this  leg- 
islation. The  bill  proposes  to  work  a 
change  from  a  separate  election  basis 
to  a  campaign  basis  for  application  of 
contribution  limits. 

Currently  the  $1,000  limit  to  a  candi- 
date's authorized  committee  is  applied 
separately  for  a  primary  and  a  general 
election. 

Contribution  limitations  under  this 
bill  to  authorized  candidate  committees 
would  be  subject  to  limitations  on  a 
campaign  or  an  election  cycle  busis 
rather  than  under  the  current  law's  pro- 
visions for  separate  limits  for  a  primary 
and  a  general  election. 

This  bill  also  proposes  an  increase  in 
the  dollar  limitation  for  individual  con- 
tributions. A  $4,000  limit  would  be  one 
applied  to  a  campaign  engaged  only  in 
a  primary  election  or  in  both  a  primary 
and  a  general  election. 

The  annual  contribution  limitation  of 
individuals  also  would  rise  from  $25,000 
to  $40,000.  Draft  committees  would  be 
specifically  limited  to  $2,000.  Amounts 
given  to  a  draft  committee  would  count 
against  limits,  if  the  individual  becomes 
a  candidate. 

By  reason  of  the  change  to  an  election 
cycle  basis  for  determining  limitations, 
multicandidate  committees  would  be 
authorized  to  contribute  a  total  of  $10,- 
000  to  a  principal  campaign  committee, 
rather  than  the  current  $5,000  separate 
limitation  for  the  primary  election  and 
the  general  election. 

An  increase  from  $15,000  to  $20,000 
in  the  amount  of  a  contribution  by  a 
multicandidate  committee  to  a  national 
political  party  committee  would  place 
multicandidate  committees  on  the  same 
national  party  contribution  level  as  now 
exists  for  individuals. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
which  would  suspend  the  contribution 
limitations  with  respect  to  contributions 
made  to  a  candidate's  campaign  by  one 
member  of  his  or  her  family.  The  family 
member  may  be  the  spouse,  parent, 
grandparent,  sister,  brother,  daughter  or 
son. 

ENrOKCEMKNT 

Finally,  the  enforcement  and  adminis- 
tration provisions  of  the  act  are  modified 
in  two  ways:  The  legislation  cuts  short 
the  complaint  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures of  the  Act  when  violations  appear- 
ing on  the  face  of  a  report  are  promptly 
corrected. 

Another  provision  addresses  the  time- 
liness of  reviews  made  of  committee  re- 
ports. The  bill  would  require  the  Com- 
mission to  review  reports  expeditiously 
so  that  any  notices  of  errors,  deficiencies 
or  violations  apparent  on  the  face  of  a  re- 
port would  be  sent  before  the  next  re- 
porting date. 

ItlSCIXlAKEOtrS 

The  provisions  on  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions by  trade  associations  and 
membership  organizations  are  modified 
in  two  respects:  An  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 41bfb)(4)(C)  of  title  2,  United 
States  Code,  makes  clear  that  a  member- 


ship organization,  cooperative,  or  corpo- 
lation  without  capital  stock  or  their 
political  committees  may  solicit  members 
as  well  as  families  of  members. 

The  bill  includes  at  least  12  legislative 
changes  recommended  by  the  F£C  in  its 
1980  report. 

Among  them  are: 

First,  the  annual  approvsJ  required  for 
solicitation  of  contributions  by  corporate 
members  of  trade  associations  would  be 
amended  to  permit  the  corporate  ap- 
proval to  stand  until  revoked; 

Second,  providing  the  FEC  with  gen- 
eral waiver  authority; 

Third,  reduction  in  reporting  by  ncn- 
active  Presidential  candidates; 

Fourth,  eliminating  the  en  banc  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  appeals  and 
harmonizing  judicial  review  standards  in 
title  2  and  title  26; 

Fifth,  authorizing  a  revolving  fund  for 
Commission  publications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recorp,  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section summary.  I  also  ask  that 
the  Federal  Election  Commission's  1980 
legislative  recommendation  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  the  section-by- 
sectlon  summary.  Notations  indicate 
which  recommendations  of  the  FEC 
have  been  included  in  the  legislation  in- 
troduced today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.    18S1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Election 
Campaign  Amendments  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  cut 
■$5,000"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000":  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (9)  (B)  (HI) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(ill)  any  communication  by  any  mem- 
bership organization  or  corporation  to  Its 
members,  stockholders,  or  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  if  Fuch  membership 
organization  or  corporation  Is  not  organized 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
Individual  to  Federal  office:". 

Sec.  3.  Section  302  (e)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
ton  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  The  name  of  any  political  committee 
having  a  connected  organization,  Including 
any  separate  segregated  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  316  (b).  shall  include 
the  name  of  Its  connected  organization.": 
nnd 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  name  of  any  political  ccmmittee 
established  to  draft  or  to  encourage  an  in- 
dividual to  become  a  candidate  shall  Include 
'draft'  or  a  similar  descriptive  term,  and  the 
name  of  the  individual. 

"(7)  The  name  of  any  political  committee 
established  to  support  the  selection  of  dele- 
gates or  the  delegates  to  a  national  nominat- 
ing convention  shall,  if  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  a  political  commit- 
tee. Include  the  word  'delegate'  and  the 
name,  if  any,  of  the  Presidential  candidate 
or  candidates  it  supports. 

"(8)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  and  affiliated,  subordinate  or  auxiliary 
committees  of  a  national  oommlttee  of  a 


political  party,  the  State  committee  of  a 
political  party  and  affiliated,  subordinate  or 
auxiliary  committees  shall  use  the  name  of 
the  political  party  in  the  name  under  which 
it  registers. 

"(9)  Each  designation,  statement,  and  re- 
port required  to  be  filed  shall  Include  the 
full  name  of  the  political  committee.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  In  para- 
graph (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(7)  the  name  and  address  of  any  political 
consultant  or  management  firm  or  direct 
mall,  or  polling  firm  engaged  by  the  report- 
ing political  committee  when  a  committee 
principal  or  principals  operate  or  have  an 
interest  In  such  firm.". 

Sec.  S.  Section  301(a)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended — 

O)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clausD  (il);  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  clause  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(iv)  on  receipt  of  a  written  notice  that 
a  Presidential  candidate  is  no  longer  seeking 
nomination  or  election  to  that  office,  the 
Commission  may  waive  the  requirements  for 
pre-  and  post-general  election  reports  and 
may  permit  principal  campaign  comnolttees 
of  such  Presidential  candidates  currently 
filing  on  a  monthly  basis  to  revert  to  quar- 
terly filing.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  — 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  bimonthly  reports  in  all  calendar 
years  which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the 
20th  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  two-month 
period  and  shall  be  complete  as  of.  the  last 
day  of  the  two-month  period,  except  that. 
In  lieu  of  filing  the  reports  otherwise  due  In 
November  and  December  of  any  year  in 
which  a  regularly  scheduled  general  election 
is  held,  a  pre-general  election  report  shall  be 
filed  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)(A) 
(1).  a  post-gjneral  election  report  shall  be 
filed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
(11).  and  a  year-end  report  shall  be  filed  no 
later  than  January  31  of  the  following  calen- 
dar year.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  (11) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  a  pre-election  report  or  notice  to  the 
Federal  Election  Conunlssion  that  such  re- 
port Is  not  required,  no  later  than  the  laih 
day  t>efore  (or  posted  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail  no  later  than  the  15th  day  before) 
any  election  In  which  the  committee  makes 
a  contribution  to  or  expenditure  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  in  such  election  (which  the 
reporting  committee  has  not  previously  re- 
ported) and  such  report  shall  bs  complete  as 
of  the  20th  day  before  the  election.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  (A)  In  addition  to  all  other  reporting 
requirements  under  this  Act,  eight  days  be- 
fore an  election  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  the  candidate  shall.  In  one  submis- 
sion, report  to  the  Clerk,  the  Secretary,  or 
the  Commission,  as  appropriate,  contribu- 
tions of  $1,000  or  more,  received  after  the 
close  of  books  on  the  20th  day  before  the 
election  through  ths  tenth  day  before  the 
election. 

"(B)  Written  notifications  of  contribu- 
tions of  $1,000  or  more  received  after  the 
tenth  day  before  the  election  and  more  than 
forty-el  Bht  hours  before  the  election  shall  be 
made  within  forty-eight  hours  after  receipt. 

"(C)  The  notification  reaulred  under  this 
paragraph  shall  include  the  name  of  the 
candidate  and  the  office  sought  by  the  candl- 
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date,  the  identification  of  the  contributor, 
the  date  of  receipt  and  the  amount  of  the 
contribution". 

SEC.  7.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3)  (A)  by  striking  out 
•■$200 "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$500  ; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(P)  by  striking  out 
••$200"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600'  : 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  (O)  by  striking  out 
••$200"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$500"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)  (A)  by  striking  out 
"$200'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   "$500"; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (6)  (A)  by  striking  out 
■•$200 "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$600": 
and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6)(B)  by  striking  out 
••$200"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

Sec.  8.  Section  304(c)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  315(a)(2)  (A).  (B),  and  (C),  a  cor- 
poration, a  labor  organization,  or  a  national 
bank  establishing  a  separate  segregated  fund 
shall  disclose  either  through  roorts  of  their 
separate  segregated  funds  or  directly  to  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  the  costs  in- 
curred with  respect  to  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  the  establishment,  administration, 
and  solicitation  of  contributions  of  its  sepa- 
rate segregated  fund,  which  shall  be  reported 
in  accordance  with  section  304(a)  (4)  (A) 
(i)  and  (It): 

•'(B)  nonpartisan  registration  and  get  out 
the  vote  campaigns  by  a  corporation  directed 
at  its  shareholders  and  executive  or  admin- 
istrative personnel  and  their  families,  and  by 
a  labor  organization  aimed  at  its  member 
and  their  families,  which  shall  be  reported 
in  accordance  with  section  304(a)(4)(A) 
(I)  and  (iv);  and 

"(C)  those  costs  which  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  communications  of  a  corporation 
to  its  members,  stockholders,  and  adminis- 
trative and  executive  personnel  and  com- 
munications of  a  membership  organization. 
Including  a  labor  organization,  to  its  mem- 
bers, expressly  advocating  the  election  or  de- 
feat of  a  clearly  identified  candidate  or 
candidates,  which  shall  be  reported  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  304(a)  (4)  (A)  (1) 
and  with  respect  to  any  general  election  shall 
be  reported  In  accordance  with  section  304 
(a)  (4)  (A)  (11).". 

Sec  9.  Section  304  (c)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  conended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"$260"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500": 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  (C)  by  striking  out 
"$200"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

Sec.  10.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 304  the  following: 

"WAIVER  OP  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT 

"Sec.  304A.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  311(d)  of  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission may  exercise  authority  to  waive  In 
part  or  in  whole  those  reporting,  record- 
keeping, organizational,  or  other  require- 
ments of  the  Act  which  may  be  excessive  or 
unnecessary  with  respect  to  the  particular 
categories  of  persons  to  which  the  waiver  will 
apply.". 

Sec.  U.  Section  308(d)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "for  an  advisory  opinion"  the 
following:  "except  the  period  for  public 
comment  shall  be  5  days  when  the  request 
is  one  which  is  required  by  this  Act  to  be 
answered  within  20  days". 

Sec  12.  Section  309(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaien  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "complaint."  the  following: 
"When  a  correction  of  a  violation  disclosed 
on  the  face  of  a  report  is  made  by  the  report- 
ing entity  either  prior  to  the  next  reporting 


date  or  within  fifteen  days  after  receipt  by 
the  conunlttee  of  notification  based  on  a 
complaint  filed  with  the  Commission  or  based 
on  the  Commission's  review,  the  Commission 
shall  take  no  further  action  on  the  corrected 
violation  and  shall  dismiss  a  complaint  or 
that  part  of  a  complaint  in  regard  to  such 
corrected  violation.". 

Sec  13.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
text  of  section  310  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••(a)(1)  The  Federal  Election  Commission, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party, 
or  any  Individual  eligible  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  President  is  authorized 
to  Institute  such  actions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  implement  or  construe  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Cam-jaign  Act. 
or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  known  as  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  and  the 
Presidential  Primary  Matching  Payment  Ac- 
count Act.  including  actions  for  declaratory 
Judgment  or  Injunctive  relief  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
Actions  authorized  as  separate  actions  under 
this  section  otherwise  authorized  for  the  re- 
spondent shall  not  be  based  on  facts  and 
legal  issues  arising  under  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings for  which  notice  has  been  given 
pursuant  to  section  437g  of  this  Act. 

••(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  when 
an  action  is  filed  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  this 
Act.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  by  a  court  of  three  judges  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2284  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  any 
appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear 
the  case,  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  to  participate  in  the 
hearing  and  determination  thersof.  and  to 
cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
"(b)  Any  certification,  determination,  or 
other  action  by  th  Commission  made  or  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  95  or 
chapter  96  of  this  Act.  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  petition 
filed  in  such  court  by  any  interested  person. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  he  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
by  the  Commission  for  which  review  is 
sought. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Suoreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
disposition  of  any  questions  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  this  Act.". 

Sec  14.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 310  the  following  new  section: 

"PARTICIPATION     BT     COMMISSION     IN     JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec  310A.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  anv 
action  filed  under  section  310  of  this  Act 
either  by  attorneys  employed  in  its  office  or 
by  counsel  whom  it  may  appoint  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  whose  compen- 
sation it  may  fix  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  appear  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  be  payable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  ex- 
amination and  audit  made  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 9007  and  section  9006  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  la)  to  (>etltlon  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  for  declaratory  or  injunctive 
relief  concerning  any  civil  matter  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  96  or  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  of  section 
6096  of  such  Code.  Upon  application  of  the 
Commission  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  any  appeal 
shall  He  to  the  Supreme  Court.'  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear 
the  case  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  to  participate 
in  the  hearing  and  determination  thereof, 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited. 

"(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
certiorari  to  review.  Judgments  or  decrees 
entered  with  respect  to  actions  in  which  it 
appears  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided 
m  this  section.". 

Sec  15.  Section  311(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
desienatlon  "(b)":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(2)    Any  review  of  reports  made  by  the 

Commission  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  its 
supervisory  responsibilities  shall  be  carried 
out  expeditiously.  Any  notices  of  errors,  de- 
ficiencies, or  violations  apparent  on  the  face 
of  a  report  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible 
but  not  later  than  the  next  reporting  date 
unless  the  error,  deficiency,  or  violation  is 
either  a  continuing  one  which  carries  over  to 
a  subsequent  report  or  becomes  apparent 
only  after  receipt  of  a  subsequent  report. 
Neither  the  12-day  preelection  report  nor  the 
30-day  poet  general  election  report  shall  be 
considered  the  next  reporting  date  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph.  The  timing  of 
notices  required  by  this  paragr^h  shall  not 
apply  to  the  political  committees  reporting 
under  the  provisions  of  section  304(a)  (3)  of 
this  Act.". 

Sec.  16.  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(g)(1)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  proposed  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  prior  to 
two  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  allowing  disapproval  of  rules  and 
regulations  by  either  House  of  Congress 
within  30  legislative  days  after  receipt  shall, 
with  respect  to  rules  and  regulations  required 
to  be  proposed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a),  be  deemed  to  allow  such  dis- 
approval within  15  legislative  days  after 
receipt. 

"(h)  The  Commission  may  establish  a 
revolving  fund  account  for  the  purpose  of 
making  expenditures  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
printing  of  publications,  the  pxuchase  of 
photocopy  materials  and  other  types  of  re- 
production supplies  in  an  amount  that  may 
be  recovered  by  the  sale  of  documenU  and 
publications  for  which  there  are  requests. 
In  establUhlng  a  fee  schedule,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  take  into  account  that  the  public 
Interest  Is  served  in  making  available  re- 
quested documents  and  publications  about 
the  Act.  No  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
printing,  materials,  or  supplies  shall  be 
recovered.". 

Sec  17.  Section  313  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  ",  with  resp«ct  to  any  Individual  who  is 
not  a  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or  Dele- 
gate or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Con- 
gress on  January  8,  1980,". 

Sec.  18.  Section  31S(a)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  cut  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  for  an  election  or  elec- 
tions for  a  Federal  office  in  a  particular  year 
which.  In  the  aggregate  exceed  $4,000';";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C)  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  ",  or  (2,000 
for  a  political  committee  established  to  draft 
or  to  encourage  an  individual  to  become  a 
candidate". 

Sec.  19.  Section  315(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  I97I  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  to  any  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  for  an  election  or  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  in  a  particular  year 
which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  '(10,000';"; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
"(15,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(20,000";  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C)  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period,  the  following:  ",  or  (2,000 
when  the  political  committee  Is  receiving 
funds  or  making  expenditures  to  draft  an 
Individual  or  to  encourage  an  Individual  to 
become  a  candidate". 

Sec  20.  Section  315(a)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(25,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(40.000". 

Sec.  21.  Section  315(a)(4)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "contributions  to"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "contributions  of  (250  to 
each  of". 

Sec.  22.  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by 
striking  cut  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  on  a 
candidate  imposed  by  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  all  elections  held  in 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  considered  to  be 
one  election.  Contributions  made  by  any 
person  to  a  draft  committee  shall,  if  the 
Individual  becomes  a  candidate,  be  counted 
against  applicable  candidate  contribution 
limitations.". 

Sec  23.  Section  315(a)  (8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "candidate"  each  place  it 
appears  "or  political  committee". 

Sec.  24.  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Except  as  It  applies  to  publicly  funded 
Presidential  candldeutes,  section  31S(a)  (1)  (A) 
shall  be  suspended  with  respect  to  contrlbu- 
tiozis  by  one  individual  family  member  of  a 
candidate  to  the  candidate  and  his  author- 
ized p>olitlcal  committees  when  notification 
is  provided  to  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion by  the  candldaite  and  the  Indlvldxial 
family  member  Jointly.  The  Individual  fam- 
ily member  may  be  any  one  of  the  following: 
spouse,  parent,  grandparent,  sister,  brother, 
daughter,  or  son.  Contributions  made  by 
such  family  member  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  constitute  contri- 
butions for  tlie  purpose  of  the  $40,000  annual 
UrniA  set  forth  In  section  315(a)  (3) .". 

Sec.  25.  Section  318(a)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  If  paid  for  and  authorized  by  a  politi- 
cal committee  which  uses  a  variation  of  the 


name  but  Is  not  a  political  party  committee 
described  In  section  302(e)(8)(A),  shall 
clearly  state  that  the  communication  Is  not 
authorized  by  any  affiliated,  subordinate  or 
auxiliary  committee  of  the  named  political 
party.". 

Sec  26.  Section  323  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  office  of  Government  Ettilcs  shall 
have  exclusive  authority  to  Interpret,  ad- 
minister, and  enforce  these  provisions  as 
applied  to  Federal  officers  and  en4>loyees  In 
the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Tbe  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  the  House  Ethics  Committee  shall 
hav«  exclusive  authority  to  Interpret,  ad- 
minister, and  enforce  these  provisions  as 
applied  respectively  to  the  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  members  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.". 

Sec  27.  Section  316(b)  (4)  (D)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  any  calendar  year"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "An  approval  given  under  this  para- 
graph continues  until  revoked.". 

Sec.  28.  Section  316(b)(4)(C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  families  of  mem- 
bers" after  "members". 

Sec.  29.  Section  9009(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  9009(c)),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'legislative  day"  means,  with  respect  to 
statements  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  any 
calendar  day  in  which  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, and  with  respect  to  statements  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives,  any 
calendar  day  in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  in  session.". 

Sec  30.  Chapter  95  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  9001),  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section 
9011  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'•(a)(1)  The  Federal  Election  Commission, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party, 
or  any  individual  eligible  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  President  is  authorized 
to  institute  such  actions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  implement  or  construe  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971,  or  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  this 
Act,  including  actions  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment or  injunctive  relief  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Actions 
authorized  as  separate  actions  under  this 
section  otherwise  available  to  the  respond- 
ent shall  not  be  based  on  facts  and  legal 
issues  arising  under  enforcement  proceed- 
ings for  which  notice  has  been  given  pvir- 
suant  to  section  300  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  when 
an  action  is  filed  challeneing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  this 
Act.  Such  proceedlnes  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined bv  a  court  of  three  tudges  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  any  ap- 
peal shall  lie  to  the  Suoreme  Court.  It  shall 
be  the  dutv  of  the  Judees  designated  to  hear 
the  case,  to  assien  the  case  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  oracticable  date,  to  oartlcloate 
in  the  hearing  and  determination  thereof, 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited. 

"(b)  Any  certification,  determination,  or 
other  action  by  the  Commission  made  or 
taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such 


chapter  95  or  chapter  96  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  petition 
filed  In  such  court  by  any  Interested  person. 
Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the 
certification,  determination,  or  other  action 
by  the  Commission  for  which  review  la 
sought. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
disposition  of  any  action  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section.". 

Sec  31.  Chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (28  U.S.C.  9031),  the  Presiden- 
tial Primary  Matching  Payment  Account  Act, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  text  of  section 
9041  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  (1)  The  Federal  Election  Commission, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party, 
or  any  individual  eligible  to  vote  in  any  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  President  is  authorized 
to  institute  such  actions  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  implement  or  construe  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 
or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding actions  for  declaratory  Judgment  or 
injunctive  relief  In  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Actions  au- 
thorized as  separate  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion otherwise  authorized  for  the  respondent 
shall  not  be  based  on  facts  and  legal  issues 
arising  under  enforcement  proceedings  for 
which  notice  has  been  given  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 437g  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  when 
an  action  is  filed  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  or  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  this 
Act.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
termined by  a  court  of  three  Judges  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2284 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  any  ap- 
peal shall  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Judges  designated  to  hear 
the  case,  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  to  participate 
in  the  hearing  and  determination  thereof, 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited. 

"(b)  Any  certification,  determination,  or 
other  action  by  the  Commission  made  or 
taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  ch^ter 
95  or  chapter  96  of  this  Act,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  upon 
petition  filed  In  such  court  by  any  interested 
person.  Any  petition  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after 
the  certification,  determination,  or  other  ac- 
tion by  the  Commission  for  which  review  is 
sought. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
disposition  of  any  action  filed  pursuant  to 
this  section.". 

Sec  32.  For  purposes  of  section  552a(c)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  federal 
Election  Commission  shall  not  be  considered 
an  agency  within  the  meaning  of  section  551 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  33.  Section  527(f)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1951  (26  U.S.C.  527(f)  (3) ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  610  of 
title  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  34.  For  purposes  of  chapter  6  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  the  Federal  Election 
Conunisslon  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
agency  as  defined  In  section  601(1)  of  such 
title. 
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SecRoif-BT-SacnoN  Ahai-tms 
(The  cited  statutory  sections  refer  to  Title 
2  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  unless  otherwise 
noted.) 

Sec.  I.  The  title  la  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 

Sec.  2.  Under  paragraph  1  of  this  section 
an  individual  would  become  a  candidate  by 
receiving  contributions  in  excess  of  (10,000 
or  by  making  expenditures  in  excess  of 
(10,000  or  authorizing  others  to  receive  con- 
tributions and  make  expenditures  in  those 
amounts.  Contributions  or  expenditures  in 
excess  of  (5.000  is  the  current  dollar  thrcihold 
for  candidacy  conUined  In  2  UJ3.C.  431(2). 
Paragraph  2  of  thU  section  deletes  the  pro- 
vision for  reporting  costs  of  communications 
in  excess  of  (2.000  by  labor  organiaatlons  and 
corporations  expressly  advocating  election  or 
defeat  of  candidates  now  contained  in 
I  431(9)  (B)  (ill).  The  bill  in  section  8  pro- 
vides for  fiUl  reporting  of  such  communica- 
tion and  other  federal  campaign  cost*  of 
corporations  and  laijor  organisations. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  extends  to  other  com- 
mittees the  requirement  in  I  432(e)  (4)  (6) 
for  candidate  committees  and  corporate  and 
labor  organization  political  committees  to 
identify  respectively  the  candidate  or  the 
connected  organization  in  the  political  com- 
mittee name. 

Paragraph  1  requires  political  committees 
other  than  separate  segregated  funds  to  In- 
clude In  their  name,  the  name  of  any  con- 
nected organization. 

Paragraph  2  provides  for  a  conmilttee  seek- 
ing to  encourage  an  individual  to  become  a 
candidate  to  Include  in  their  name  a  de- 
scriptive term  such  as  "draft"  and  the  in- 
dividual's name. 

National  convention  delegate  committees 
which  qualify  as  political  committees  under 
the  Act  are  also  required  to  Include  the  word 
"delegate"  in  the  committee  name. 

A  new  paragraph  requires  the  filing  of  re- 
ports under  the  full  name  of  the  political 
committee. 

Paragraph  4  would  recognize  the  use  of  a 
political  party  name  by  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  and  Its  affiliated. 
subordinate  or  auxiliary  committees  and  by 
state  committees  of  a  political  party  and 
their  affil'ated  subordinate  or  auxiliary  com- 
mittees. 

Sec.  4.  This  new  provision  would  require  a 
political  committee  to  identify  m  its  sute- 
ment  of  organization  any  direct  mall  or  po- 
litical management  or  consulting  firm  en- 
gaged by  the  committee  if  a  committee 
principal  operates  or  holds  an  Interest  In  the 
firm. 

Sec.  5.  This  section  authorizes  the  waiver 
of  pre-election  and  post-election  reports  by 
principal  campaign  committees  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  no  longer  seeking  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  that  office.  Upon  notice  to 
the  Commission,  such  non-active  presiden- 
tial campaign  committees  may  file  quarterly 
reports  In  an  election  year. 

Sec.  6.  Paragraph  1  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  pre-election  reports  by  com- 
mittees which  In  previous  reports  have  iden- 
tified all  contributions  and  expenditures 
made  to  candidates  In  that  election.  Notice 
will  be  provided  to  the  P.B.C. 

Paragraph  2  would  provide  an  option  of  a 
bimonthly  raUier  than  a  monthly  reporting 
option  now  available  under  %  434(a)  (4)  to 
all  political  committees  other  than  candidate 
committees. 

Paragraph  3  modifies  §  434(a)  (6)  with  re- 
spect to  the  48  hour  reporting  of  (1.000  con- 
tributors by  candidate  committees  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  An  authorized  candidate 
committee  would  file  In  one  submission  the 
Identification  of  all  $1,000  contributors  re- 
ceived In  the  ten  to  twentv  day  period  before 
the  election.  In  the  period  from  ten  days  to 
48    hours    before    the    election,    committees 
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would  report  any  additional  contributors  of 
(1.000  within  48  hours  of  receiving  a  con- 
tribution. 

Sec.  7.  This  section  would  increase  from 
(300  to  (500  the  dollar  level  requiring  identi- 
fication of  contributors  and  receivers  of  ex- 
penditures and  dlsburaements. 

Sec.  8.  Three  categories  of  funds  spent 
by  corporations  and  labor  organizations  and 
national  banks  do  not  constitute  prohibited 
contributions  or  expenditures  In  conne:^lon 
with  an  election.  Only  one  category  is  sub- 
ject to  reporting  requirements  as  provided 
in  (431(9)  (A)  (111). 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  require  these 
Organizations  to  disclose  all  three  categories 
of  funds:  (1)  coets  of  establishing,  admin- 
istering and  soliciting  contributions  for 
separate  segregated  funds  and  (2)  costs  as- 
sociated with  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  campaigns  aimed  at  corporate  share- 
holders and  executive  personnel  and  directed 
by  labor  organizations  towards  their  mem- 
bers and  families  would  be  reported  on  a 
quarterly  basU  in  an  election  year  and  twice 
a  year  in  an  off -election  year.  (3)  CosU  for 
corporate  and  labor  organizations  conununi- 
catlons  expressly  advocating  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  candidate  would  be  reported 
quarterly  in  an  election  year.  A  pre-general 
election  report  would  also  be  required. 

Sec.  9.  The  dollar  level  for  reporting  in- 
dependent expenditures  made  by  persons 
other  than  a  political  committee  Ls  increased 
from  (250  to  (500. 

Sec.  10.  This  section  would  provide  the 
Commission  with  general  authority  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  waiver  in  part 
or  in  whole  of  the  reporting  and  recordkeep- 
inj  provisions  of  the  Act  which  are  urmeces- 
sary  with  respect  to  particular  categories 
of  persons  otherwise  subject  to  reporting 
requirements. 

Sec.  11.  437f(d)  reqiUres  a  ten-day  period 
for  public  comment  on  advisory  opinion  re- 
quests. Section  10  of  the  bill  would  reduce 
this  ten-day  public  comment  period  to  five 
days  for  expedited  candidate  advisory  opinion 
requests  which  must  be  answered  within  20 
dajrs. 

Sec.  12.  This  new  provision  would  modify 
the  complaint  and  enforcement  mechanisms 
of  the  statute  when  committees  correct  vio- 
lations which  appear  on  the  face  of  their  re- 
ports. A  committee-Initiated  correction  of  a 
facial  violation  before  the  next  reporting 
date  for  that  committee  removes  that  viola- 
tion from  possible  enforcement  procedures. 
Similarly  with  the  correction  of  a  facial 
violation  appearing  on  a  committee's  report 
within  15  days  of  notice  of  a  complaint  or  a 
Commission  review  covering  that  violation, 
the  Commission  would  be  required  to  dismiss 
the  complaint  and  take  no  further  action. 

Sec.  13.  This  section  consolidates  and  har- 
monizes the  Judicial  review  sections  of  %  437h 
of  Title  2  and  5  9011  and  i  9041  of  Title  26 
governing  Judicial  review  of  publicly  funded 
presidential  campaigns. 

This  section  retains  the  provisions  author- 
izing court  actions  to  construe  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  provision  of  the  Act  but  re- 
quires such  cases  to  be  heard  by  a  three- 
Judge  court  under  i  2284  of  Title  28  rather 
than  by  a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
sitting  en  banc. 

This  section  also  clarifies  that  separate 
court  actions  to  construe  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund 
Act  and  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  and  the  Presidential  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Account  are  not  available 
to  respondents  during  the  course  of  Commis- 
sion enforcement  proceedings  under  437g. 

Sec.  14.  Authorization  for  the  Commission 
to  participate  in  Judicial  proceedings  which 
now  appear  In  20  USC  5  9010  are  repeated 
In  this  section  and  cover  proceedings  under 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  as  well 
as  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund 


Act  and  the  Presidential  Primary  Matching 
Payment  Account  Act  in  Title  36. 

Sec.  16.  Any  review  of  committee  report* 
made  by  the  Oommlsaion  under  this  new  pro- 
vision would  be  required  to  be  made 
expeditiously. 

With  exceptions  for  tiie  12-day  pre-election 
reports  and  30-day  post  general  election 
reports,  the  Commission  Is  required  to  send 
notices  of  deficiencies,  errors  or  violations  In 
a  committee  report  no  later  than  the  next 
reporting  date. 

This  requirement  would  not  apply  to  prin- 
cipal campaign  committees  of  presidential 
carwHrtatfs. 

Sec.  16.  This  section  would  require  the 
Commission  to  transmit  any  proposed  rules 
and  regtilations  necessary  to  Implement  these 
1982  amendments  to  the  Congress  within 
two  '~«"*J'«  after  enactment. 

This  section  would  also  shorten  the  num- 
ber of  legtdatlve  days  during  which  the  Sen- 
ate aod  the  House  may  act  to  disapprove 
such  propoeed  rules  and  regulations  from  30 
to  15  days  only  for  the  1962  regulations. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  i  438  also 
would  be  amended  by  this  section  to  pro- 
vide new  authority  for  the  sale  of  Com- 
mission documents  and  publications  and  for 
purchase  of  printing  materials,  photocopy 
materials  and  other  types  of  reproduction 
supplies. 

Under  current  provisions  payments  from 
the  sale  of  Commission  documents  and  pub- 
lications are  returned  to  the  XSS.  Treasury. 
Sec.  17.  The  prohibition  contained  in 
S  439a  against  use  of  excess  ocunpalgn  funds 
fo.-  personal  purposes  does  not  apply  to 
Senators  or  Representatives  who  were  in 
Congress  on  January  8,  1980.  Sec.  13  of  the 
bill  removes  this  exception  and  thereby 
makes  the  prohibition  against  use  of  funds 
for  personal  purposes  applicable  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Sic  18.  "1*9  limitation  on  tihe  amount  of 
contributions  provided  to  a  candidate  com- 
mittee is  increased  to  (4.000  and  the  limita- 
tion applies  to  an  entire  campaign  whethar 
the  campaign  consists  of  only  a  primary 
election  or  only  a  general  election  or  both. 
A  new  provision  Is  added  specifically  limit- 
ing to  (2,000  the  amount  of  a  contribution 
made  to  a  political  committee  seeking  to 
draft  an  individual  to  become  a  candidate. 
If  the  individual  becomes  a  candidate  the 
previous  contribution  to  a  draft  committee 
counts  against  the  donor's  (4,000  limit  for 
that  candidate. 

Sec.  19.  The  contribution  by  a  mulU-can- 
didate  committee  is  changed  from  (5,000 
per  election  to  (10,000  for  a  candidate's  en- 
tire campaign  whether  it  consists  of  a 
primary  election  or  a  general  election  or 
both. 

Paragraph  2  increases  from  (15,000  to  (20.- 
000  the  contribution  limit  of  a  multi-can- 
didate committee  contribution  to  a  national 
political  party  committee. 

Paragraph  3  places  a  (2  000  limit  on  a  con- 
tribution by  a  multl -candidate  committee 
to  a  political  committee  seeking  to  draft  or 
encouraee  an  Individual  to  become  a  can- 
didate. Should  the  individual  become  a  can- 
didate, the  amount  given  to  a  draft  commit- 
tee would  be  counted  against  the  (10000 
limit. 

Sec.  30  The  aggregated  annual  contribu- 
tion limit  of  Individuals  Is  increased  from 
(2.S  000  to  (40  000. 

Sec.  21.  The  quallflcations  outlined  for 
multi-candidate  political  committees  In 
441a(4)  are  modified  to  require  contribu- 
tions of  (250  to  each  of  four  candidates 
before  a  committee  achieves  mviltl-candl- 
date  status  and  the  higher  contribution 
limits. 

Sec.  22.  This  section  amends  441a(a)  (6) 
BO  as  to  clarify  that  the  limitations  on  con- 
tributions apply  on  an  election  cycle  basis. 
A  primary  elecUon  and  a  general  elecUon 
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In  the  same  year  are  considered  one  election 
for  purposes  of  the  contribution  limitations. 

Sec.  23.  The  revision  made  by  this  section 
of  441a (a)  (8)  would  require  an  earmarked 
contribution  made  to  one  committee 
through  another  committee  to  be  attributed 
to  the  original  donor.  The  current  earmark- 
lug  provision  applies  only  to  contributions 
to  a  candidate  committee.  This  section 
would  extend  the  earmarking  rules  to  polit- 
ical committee  contributors. 

Sec.  24.  This  section  would  suspend  the 
contribution  limits  oi  one  individual  family 
member  of  the  candidate.  The  contributor 
and  the  candidate  must  Jointly  notify  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  in  advance  of 
the  family  member  for  whom  the  limits 
will  be  siispended  for  the  candidate's 
campaign. 

Sec.  25.  This  section  amends  441d(a)  with 
a  new  paragraph  requiring  any  communica- 
tions by  a  political  committee  using  a  varia- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  political  party  to  state 
clearly  that  the  communication  Is  not  au- 
tborlaed  by  any  afflllated,  8ut>ordinate  or 
auxiliary  committee  of  that  political  party. 

Sec.  26.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  in  i  4411  places  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  received  for  honoraria  by  Federal 
Government  ofBcials.  The  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over  these  pro- 
visions which  apply  not  alone  to  elected  offi- 
cials but  to  appointed  officials  as  well. 

Section  26  of  the  bill  would  move  the  au- 
thority to  interpret,  administer  and  enforce 
honoraria  provisions  from  the  Commission 
to  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  in  the 
case  of  Federal  officers  and  employees  in  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Authority  over  honoraria  provisions 
applying  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
would  he  moved  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  respectively. 

Sec.  27.  This  section  would  eliminate  the 
annual  solicitation  approval  required  for 
solicitation  of  corporate  members  of  a  trade 
association.  The  member  corporation's  ap- 
proval would  stand  until  revoked. 

Sec.  28.  This  section  would  authorize  so- 
licitation of  families  of  members  of  member- 
ship organizations,  cooperatives  or  corpora- 
tions without  capital  stock  or  their  separate 
segregated  funds. 

Sec.  29.  The  meaning  of  •'legislative  day" 
for  the  congressional  review  period  for  pro- 
posed Commission  regulations  regarding  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  is 
changed  so  as  to  provide  the  same  meaning 
given  in  Title  2  provision:  any  calendar  day 
in  which  the  Senate  or  the  House  is  in 
session. 

Sec.  30-31.  These  two  sections  are  identical 
Judicial  review  sections  which  repeat  the 
provisions  in  Sec.  12  of  the  bill  as  they  apply 
respectively  to  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  and  the  Presidential 
Primary  Matching  Payment  Account  Act. 

Sec.  32.  This  section  would  exemot  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Regulatory  Flexib'lity 
Act.  Public  Law  96-354. 

Sec.  33.  This  is  a  technical  amendment  to 
correct  the  cross  reference  In  26  U.S.C. 
5  527(f)(3)  from  "section  610  of  Title  18" 
to  "section  441b  of  Title  2." 

Sec.  34.  This  section  exempts  the  Ccmmls- 
slon  from  the  duty  to  compiv  with  the  ac- 
counting requirements  of  5  U.S.C.  552a(c) 
of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  to  the  extent  that 
an  accounting  is  required  of  all  disclosures 
made  on  the  public  record. 

Federal  Election  Commission — 1980  Annual 
Report 

CHAPTER     l:     LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  Include  in  its  an- 
nual report  ".  .  .  recommendations  for  any 
legislative  or  other  action  the  Commission 


considers  appropriate  . .  ."  Section  433(a)  (9) . 

The  following  recommendations  reflect  the 
Conunlsslon's  experience  in  administering 
the  1979  Amendments  to  the  election  law  and 
in  administering  the  public  financing  pro- 
gram in  two  Presidential  elections. 

The  Conmiission  believes  these  suggestions 
will  make  the  election  law  more  workable 
and  more  acceptable  by  political  committees 
and  the  public.  Continuing  to  evaluate  its 
administration  of  the  election  law,  the  Com- 
misElon  may  oSer  additional  recommenda- 
tions later  this  year. 

Reporting 
General  Waiver  Authority   (2  U.S.C.  J  436)* 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  Instances 
when  the  Commission  may  have  wished  to 
suspend  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
law  in  cases  where  reports  or  requirements 
were  excessive  or  unnecessary.  In  the  1979 
Amendments  to  the  Act,  Congress  repealed 
2  U.S.C.  5  438  which  provided  the  Commis- 
sion with  a  limited  waiver  authority. 

That  provision  was  unclear  and  of  limited 
use;  nonetheless,  to  reduce  needlessly  bur- 
densome disclosure  requirements,  the  Com- 
mission should  have  authority  to  grant  gen- 
eral waivers  or  exemptions  from  the  exten- 
sive reporting,  recordkeeping  and  organiza- 
tional requirements  of  the  Act. 

Each  proposal  for  a  general  waiver  would, 
of  course,  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  regulation  subject  to  legislative 
review.  If  Congress  does  not  grant  the  Com- 
mission general  waiver  authority  over  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  law,  it  should 
consider  changing  specific  proTlslona  that 
have  proven  burdensome. 

The  Commission  suggests  the  following 
changes: 

( 1 )  A  candidate's  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee existing  solely  to  extinguish  debts 
from  a  previous  campaign  should  be  per- 
mitted to  file  semiannual  reports  even  In  an 
election  year,  provided  that,  if  the  candi- 
date is  currently  seeking  election,  he  or  she 
has  authorized  a  new  principal  campaign 
committee,  which  is  reporting  for  that  elec- 
tion; and 

(2)  The  principal  compaign  committee  of 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  should 
not  be  required  to  file  pre-  and  post-general 
election  reports  if  the  candidate  is  no  longer 
seeking  election. 

Point  of  Entry  (2  U.S.C.  5  432(g) ) 
The  Commission  recommends  that  It  be 
the  sole  point  of  entry  for  all  discloaure 
documents  filed  by  Federal  committees.  A 
single  point  of  entry  would  eliminate  any 
confusion  about  where  candidates  and  com- 
mittees are  to  file  their  reports.  It  would  as- 
sist committee  treasurers  by  having  one  office 
with  which  to  file,  correspond  and  ask  ques- 
tions. 

At  present,  conflicts  may  arise  when  more 
than  one  office  sends  out  materials,  makes 
requests  for  additional  information  and 
answers  questions  relating  to  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

A  single  point  of  entry  should  also  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  government  of  main- 
taining three  different  offices,  especially  in 
the  area  of  personnel,  equipment  and  data 
processing. 

The  Commission  has  authority  to  prepare 
and  publish  lists  of  nonfllers.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  has  and  who  has 
not  filed  when  reports  may  have  been  filed 
at  or  are  in  transit  between  two  different 
offices.  Separate  points  of  entry  also  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Commission  to  traclc  re- 
sponses to  compliance  notices. 

Many  responses  and/or  amendments  may 
not  be  received  by  the  Commission  In  a  time- 
ly manner,  even  though  they  were  sent  on 
time  by  the  candidate  or  committee.  The  de- 
lay in  transmittal  between  two  offices  some- 
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times  leads  the  Commission  to  believe  that 
candidates  and  committees  are  not  In  com- 
pliance. A  single  point  of  entry  would  elimi- 
nate this  confusion. 

If  the  Commission  received  all  doctiments. 
It  would  transmit  on  a  daily  basis  file  copies 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  as  appropriate. 

The  Commission  notes  that  the  report  of 
the  Institute  of  Politics  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, "An  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act,  1972-78." 
prepared  for  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, recommends  that  all  reports  be  filed 
directly  with  the  Commission  (Committee 
Print,  96th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  122  (1979) ). 
Authorized  Presidential  Committees  (3  U.S.C. 
S 434(a) (3)) •• 

To  minimize  reporting  burdens.  Congress 
may  wish  to  permit  authorized  Presidential 
committees  filing  reports  on  a  monthly  basis 
to  revert  to  quarterly  filing,  where  the  can- 
didate is  no  longer  seeking  nomination  or 
election  to  the  office  of  President  and  has  so 
notified  the  Commission  in  writing.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  may  wish  to  allow  such  com- 
mittees to  file  semiannual  reports  In  a  non- 
election  year. 

48-Hour  Reports  (2  U.S.C.  §  434(a)  (6) )  •• 
Require  recipient  committee  to  report  in 
one  notification  contributions  of  $1,000  or 
more  received  after  the  close  of  books  on  the 
20th  day  before  the  election  through  the 
10th  day  before  the  election.  Contributions 
of  $1,000  or  more  received  after  the  10th  day 
would  be  reported  within  48  hours. 
ContrVjution  and  expenditure  limitations 

Election  Period  Limitations  (2  U.S.C. 
§441a)*» 
The  contribution  limitations  are  struc- 
tured on  a  "per-electlon"  basis,  thus  neces- 
sitating dual  t>ookkeeplng  or  the  adoption 
of  some  other  method  to  distinguish  between 
primary  and  general  election  contributions. 
The  Act  could  be  simplified  by  changing  the 
contribution  limitations  from  a  "per-eleo- 
tion"  basis  to  an  "annual"  or  "election- 
cycle"  basis.  If  an  annual  limitation  is 
chosen,  contributions  made  to  a  candidate 
in  a  year  other  than  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  election  Is  held  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  made  during  the  elec- 
tion year.  Thus,  multlcandidate  committees 
could  give  up  to  $10,000  and  all  other  persons 
could  give  up  to  $2,000  to  an  authorized 
committee  at  any  point  during  the  election 
cycle. 

Contributions  by  Minors  (2  U.S.C.  5  441a)'* 
The  Act  does  not  stipulate  at  what  age  a 
minor  child  may  make  contributions.  Pres- 
ently, the  Commission  is  forced  to  rely  on 
subjective  criteria  such  as  whether  "the  de- 
cision to  contribute  is  made  knowingly  or 
voluntarily  by  the  minor  child." 

Congress  should  establish  an  age  below 
which  contributions  by  children  would  be 
considered  to  have  been  made  by  the  parent 
and  subject  to  the  parent's  $1,000  contribu- 
tion limitation. 

Contributions  to  Draft  Committees  (2  U.S.C. 
5  441a)*» 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
tribution limitations  that  apply  to  draft 
committees.  Since  the  $1,000  limitation  on 
contributions  by  persons  other  than  multi- 
candidate  committees  applies  only  to  candi- 
dates, a  person  may  give  up  to  $5,000  per 
year — the  limit  applicable  to  "other  political 
committees" — to  a  draft  committee. 

Precisely  this  situation  was  presented  in 
Advisory  Opinion  1979-40.  Congress  may  wish 
to  amend  the  statute  to  make  the  $1,000 
limitation,  rather  than  the  $5,000  limitation, 
applicable  to  contributions  to  political  com- 
mittees whose  purpose  is  to  Influence  a 
clearly  identified  individual  to  become  a 
candidate. 

Although  the  limitation  on  contributions 


by  multlcandidate  committees  to  candidates 
or  to  draft  committees  is  $6,000,  multlcandi- 
date committees,  as  well  as  other  persons, 
may  make  two  contributions  toward  the 
nomination  of  an  individual— one  contribu- 
tion to  a  draft  movement  and.  if  the  indi- 
vidual later  becomes  a  candidate,  another 
contrlbuUon  to  the  candidate's  authorized 
committee. 

Accordingly.  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider amending  the  Act  to  provide  that  a 
person  who  has  contributed  to  a  draft  com- 
mittee with  the  knowledge  that  his  or  her 
contribution  will  be  expended  to  draft  a 
clearly  identified  individual  will,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contribution  llmltatldns.  be  con- 
sidered to  have  made  a  contribution  to  a 
"candidate." 

If  that  individual  should  become  a  candi- 
date, the  contributors  to  the  draft  movement 
would  be  eligible  to  give  to  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees  only  to  the  extent 
their  earlier  aggregate  contributions  did  not 
exceed  the  "candidate"  limits. 

Earmarked  Contributions  (2  U.S.C. 
j441a(a)(8))** 
Section  441a(a)(8)  states  that  contribu- 
tions made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit  shall  be  con- 
sidered contributions  to  the  candidate  by  the 
original  donor.  The  ertatute  shotUd  be 
amended  to  make  this  provision  applicable 
to  contributions  earmarked  to  political  com- 
mittees. 

Foreign  Nationals  (2  U.S.C.  {  441e) 
Section  44  le  should  be  revised  to  state 
whether  this  section  reaches  U.S.  corpora- 
tions owned  by  foreign  nationals,  subsidiaries 
of  foreign  corporations  and  trade  associa- 
tions with  members  who  are  foreign  na- 
tionals or  foreign  corporations. 
Voluntary  Services  (2  U.S.C.  5  431  (8)  (B)) 
The  Act  places  no  limit  on  the  services 
that  a  professional  may  donate  to  a  candi- 
date. For  example,  a  professional  entertainer 
may  participate  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  a  candidate  without  the  proceeds  of  that 
concert  counting  toward  the  entertainer's 
contribution  limitations. 

Congress  may  wish  to  circumscribe  the  use 
of  volunteer  professional  services  when  they 
are  donated  solely  for  fundraising  rather 
than  for  actual  campaigning.  A  similar  ques- 
tion is  raised  when  an  artist  donates  artwork 
to  a  campaign  to  be  used  for  fundraising  or 
to  be  disposed  of  as  an  asset  of  the  campaign. 
Trade  A.'^<-'         :on  Solicitation  Approval 

(2  U.S.C.  §  441b(b)  (4)  (D) )  •• 
Trade  association  political  action  commit- 
tees must  obtain  the  separate  and  specific 
apnroval  of  each  member  corpoi^ation  to 
solicit  their  executive  and  administrative 
personnel.  Some  trade  associations  have 
thousands  of  members,  and  it  Is  a  consider- 
able administrative  burden  to  obtain  ap- 
proval to  solicit  every  year. 

The  one-year  limitation  should  be  removed 
and  the  trade  association  should  be  allowed 
to  Enllcit  until  the  corporation  revokes  its 
approval. 

Commission  Duties,  Powers  and  Authorities 
Number  of  Legislative  Days  for  Regulation 
Review  (2  U.S.C.  §  438(d) ) 
The  1979  Amendments  contained  a  provi- 
sion reducing  the  number  of  legislative  days 
for  'Congressional  review  of  Commission  reg- 
ulations from  30  days  to  15.  This  reduction 
was  only  applicable,  however,  to  the  regula- 
tions written  to  Implement  the  1979  Amend- 
ments. Congress  should  shorten  the  period 
for  review  of  all  Commission  regulations  to 
15  legislative  days. 

In  addition,  two  different  standards  cur- 
rently apply  to  Congressional  review  of  Com- 
mission regulations  because  two  different 
definitions  of  "legislative  day"  are  provided 
under  Title  2  and  Title  26.  In  Title  2,  legis- 
lative days  are  counted  separately  in  each 
Hotise  of  Congress. 


In  Title  26,  legislative  days  are  only  count- 
ed when  both  Houses  are  in  session.  The 
Title  26  provision  should  be  revised  to  match 
the  Title  2  provision,  thus  avoiding  unneces- 
sary delay  in  regulation  review. 
Judicial  Review  (2  VSC  §  437h;  26  U.S.C. 
{S  9010,  8011,  9040  and  9041)  •• 
The  Act  contains  different  Judicial  review 
provisions  which  Congress  should  consider 
conforming  to  each  other.  As  noted  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  no  apparent  reason  exists  for  ttoe 
different  review  provisions  in  Title  2  and  in 
Chapters  95  and  96  of  Title  26. 

This  anomaly  creates  difficulties  for  the 
courts  because  cAses  brought  under  one  Act 
often  also  involve  questions  relating  to  the 
other  Acts.  See  Republican  National  commit- 
tee v.  Federal  Election  Commission  (case 
brought  tmder  both  2  U.S.C.  {  437h  and  2« 
VS.C.  I  9011  (b)). 

The  requirement  of  §  437h  that  cases  be 
heard  by  the  courts  of  appeals  sitting  en 
banc  has  been  noted  by  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
the  Fifth  Circuit  and  the  Ninth  Circuit  as 
presenting  great  difficulties.  The  en  banc  re- 
quirement should  be  repealed  and  Congress 
should  establish  a  single  Judicial  review  pro- 
vision applicable  to  all  three  Acts. 

Revolving  Fund  (2  V3.C.  i  438)  •  • 
Although  the  FEC  charges  fees  for  publi- 
cations and  photocopies  of  documents  pro- 
vided to  the  public  upon  request  and  pur- 
suant to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
none  of  the  monies  collected  reimburse  the 
F'EC  for  resources  used.  Instead,  the  money  is 
transferred  to  the  VS.  Treasury. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  S^tember  30. 
1980.  the  FEC  collected  and  transferred 
$37,342.73  to  the  Treasury  (the  miscellaneous 
receipts  account).  This  amount  represented 
fees  derived  from  selling  Commission  pub- 
lications and  photocopies  of  documents  to 
the  public.  In  order  for  the  FEC  to  receive 
reimbursements  for  the  documents  it  pro- 
vides, a  "revolving  fimd  account"  must  be 
authorized  by  law. 

According  to  the  "Treasury  Fiscal  Require- 
ments Manual,"  Congress  would  have  to  au- 
thorize a  revolving  fund  account  to  finance 
a  continuing  cycle  of  operations  in  which  ex- 
penditures would  generate  receipts  and  the 
receipts  would  be  available  for  new  expendi- 
tures. 

In  addition,  costs  awarded  to  the  Com- 
mission in  litigation  (e.g..  printing,  but  not 
civil  penalties),  should  be  paya.ble  to  the  re- 
volving fund. 

Comment  Period  for  Advisory  Opinions 

(2U.S.C.  t437f(d))" 
The  1979  Amendments  provide  that  ad- 
sory  opinion  requests  submitted  by  candi- 
dates or  thetr  committees  within  60  days  of 
an  election  must  be  answered  within  20  days. 
However,  the  Act  sets  a  10-day  public  com- 
ment period  for  all  requests.  This  comment 
period  should  be  shortened  to  five  days  for 
requests  under  the  20-day  requirement  to 
give  the  Commission  sufficient  time  to  fully 
consider  and  incorporate  comments  received. 

Registration 
Names  of  Committees  (2  U.S.C.  J  432(e) )  •• 
Under  Section  432(e)(4).  authorized  com- 
mittees must  Include  the  candidate's  name 
in  the  name  of  the  committee.  Separate  seg- 
regated funds  must  include  the  name  of  their 
connected  organization  in  their  name  imder 
Section  432(e)(5). 

The  concept  behind  these  requirements  is 
to  enable  the  public  to  know  whom  these 
committees  represent.  However,  many  politi- 
cal committees  connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion are  not  covered  by  these  provisions,  even 
though  the  public  has  the  same  need  to 
know. 

"Draft"    committees,    so    called    "dump" 
committees      and      "delegate"      commltteea 
should  also  be  required  to  Include  the  name 
••Included  in  Mathlas  bill. 


of  the  person  or  candidate  they  support  or 
oppose  In  their  name,  with  an  appropriate 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  committee, 
e.g..  "draft,"  "delegate"  or  "dump." 

In  addition,  other  political  committees 
which  have  connected  organizations  or  spon- 
sors but  which  are  not  segregated  funds 
should  be  required  to  include  the  name  of 
their  parent  organization  in  the  committee's 
name. 

No  committee  should  be  able  to  use  the 
name  of  a  political  party  in  its  name  unless 
it  is  sm  official  party  committee.  Similarly,  no 
committee  should  be  able  to  include  the 
name  of  a  Federal  office  in  its  name  unless  it 
is  an  authorized  committee. 

Other  statutes 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  (Pub.  L.  9»-3S4)  •  • 

Congress  should  exempt  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Conunlssion  from  the  requirements  of 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 

None  of  the  Commission's  regulatloiu  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  a  substantial 
number  of  small  businesses  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  which 
mainly   extends  to  political   committees. 

The  Commission  Is  therefore  required  to 
comply  with  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
in  a  negative  fashion,  spending  time  and 
resources  repeatedly  asserting  that  no  effect 
on  small  businesses  will  result  from  Com- 
mission rulemaking. 

A  far  simpler  solution  would  be  to  exempt 
the  Commi^lon  from  these  requirements. 

Privacy  Act  of   1974   (Pub.  L.  93-679)  •• 

The  Commission  should  be  exempted  from 
Its  duty  to  comply  with  the  accounting  re- 
quirements of  5  U.S.C.  i  562a(c)  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  section  requires  an  accounting 
of  all  disclosures  maintained  on  the  public 
record. 

The  Commission  has  a  reading  room  to 
which  members  of  the  general  public  may 
come  and  inspect  microfilm  copies  of  pub- 
lic reports.  Placing  such  documents  on  the 
public  record  is  a  routine  use  of  such  mate- 
rials. 

An  exemption  from  the  accounting  re- 
quirements would  not  contravene  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Privacy  Act  since  the  individ- 
uals Involved  are  those  running  for  office  or 
contributing  to  candidates  for  Federal 
office. 

Technical  amendments 
26    U.S.C.    5  527(f)(3) 

The  cross-reference  in  26  U.S.C.   5  527(f) 
(3)  should  be  changed  from  "section  610  of 
Title  18"  to  "section  441b  of  'Htle  2." 
Gender   Specific  Language 

Gender  specific  language  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  statute  wherever  it  appears. 
Examples  Include  65  439a.  441a(a)(7),  441b 
(b)(3)(C).  441f.  441h.  442,  9002(11)(»). 
9012(b)  (2).  9035.  etc. 

Definitions    (2   U.S.C.    5  431) 

The  1979  Amendments  changed  the  nu- 
meration of  the  definition  subsections  In  2 
U.S.C.  5  431  from  letters  to  numbers.  As  a 
result  of  this  change,  citations  to  this  section 
have  ntmibers  following  numbers,  e.g.,  2 
use.  5  431(8).  Such  citations  differ  from 
traditional  citation  form  and  therefore  ap- 
pear Incorrect  and  can  be  awkward  to  cite 
orally.  The  numeration  should  be  changed 
to  lower  case  letters.# 


ByMr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  1852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  credit  against  agricul- 
tural commodities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXTENSION    CREDIT    FOR    ACBICULTORAL 

coMMOorrtES 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  credit  for  agricul- 
tural commodities. 
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The  bill  requires  the  Ex-Im  Bank  to 
make  loans  available  to  purchasers  of 
American  agricultural  products  in  the 
same  ratio  that  our  agricultural  exports 
bear  to  our  total  exports. 

For  example,  if  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports account  for  20  percent  of  all  U.S. 
exports,  then  20  percent  of  Ex-Im  Bank 
financing  would  be  devoted  to  farm  ex- 
ports. 

Exceptions  to  this  requirement  would 
be  made  when  the  Bank  determines  and 
reports  to  Congress  that  demand  for  such 
loans  is  or  will  be  adequate  without  such 
credit  or  when  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  that  the  level  of  farm 
exports  will  be  adequate  without  Ex-Im 
Bank  financing. 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  has  in  the  past  pro- 
vided attractive  financing  to  purchasers 
of  American  farm  products.  But,  during 
the  past  administration,  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
was  prohibited  from  making  loans  for 
agricultural  sales.  Loans,  however,  did 
and  do  continue  for  the  sale  of  manu- 
fcu:tured  products. 

U.S.-made  aircraft  and  other  indus- 
trial items  have  the  b«ieflt  of  export 
financing  through  the  lilxlmbank  at  an 
interest  rate  of  10%  percent,  while  U.S.- 
produced  agricultural  c(»nmodlties  have 
no  export  financing  assistance  except 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guaran- 
teed loans  at  an  interest  rate  of  around 
20  percent. 

The  importance  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Iowa  agriculture  and  the  econ- 
omy is  dem(»istrated  by  the  USDA  esti- 
mate that  Iowa  exported  $3.27  billion 
worth  of  farm  products  In  1980,  up  17 
percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Iowa  is  the  second  leading  State  in 
farm  exports,  exceeded  only  by  Illinois' 
$3.64  billion.  Iowa's  exports  were  equal  to 
8  percent  of  the  Natlcm's  total  $40.5 
bUllon. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States 
exports  a  huge  part  of  its  agricultural 
product.  In  fact,  estimates  indicate  38 
percent  of  our  farm  acreage  is  devoted  to 
exporting,  and  that  one  In  every  two  Jobs 
in  farming  hinges  on  exports.  Even  when 
our  agricultural  imports  are  taken  into 
account,  we  sUll  recorded  a  $26  billion 
agricultural  trade  surplus  last  year. 

Without  these  surpluses,  otu-  trade 
ledger  would  stand  in  the  red  by  a  very 
large  amount.  Agricultural  exports  are 
simply  essential  to  our  International 
balance-of-trade  position. 

And  while  the  picture  sounds  rosy 
enough  for  1980,  1981  may  be  an  entirely 
dUTerent  story.  Bimiper  crops  are  pre- 
dicted for  several  commodities  and  this 
has  caused  a  devastating  effect  on  prices. 
Something  must  l>e  done  to  aid  in  this 
situation.  Increasing  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports Is  the  best  solution,  in  my  opinion. 

Something  must  also  be  done  to  make 
our  goods  competitive  with  those  of  for- 
eign countries.  Competitors  in  the  world 
market  are  able  to  offer  much  better 
credit  than  the  United  States  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  confident  that  this 
bill  will  aid  in  both  of  these  endeavors.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  b<> 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  2  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1846  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1980,  the  ratio  that  the  amount  of  credit 
which  the  Bank  extends  and  In  which  It  par- 
ticipates to  finance  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities  bears  to  the  total  amount  of 
credit  which  the  Bank  extends  or  In  which 
It  participates  shall  not  be  less  than  the  ratio 
that  the  dollar  Value  of  exports  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  during  the  Immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  dollar  value 
of  all  exports  durtog  such  preceding  fiscal 
year,  except  that  U  a  significant  dollar 
amount  of  any  agricultural  or  nonagrlcul- 
tural  Item  was  embargoed  In  any  such  year, 
the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  In 
which  no  such  embargo  occurred  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  any 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which — 

"(A)  the  Bank  determines  and  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  the  demand  for  credit  to 
finance  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
Is  InsuOctent  to  equal  or  exceed  the  ratio 
which  would  be  required;  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture  deter- 
mines that  the  level  of  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  Is  or  will  be  adequate  without 
credit  which  the  Bank  extends  or  In  which 
it  participates.''.^ 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  1853.  A  bill  to  authorize  support  to 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Incorpo- 
rated:   to   the   Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations. 

ST7PPORT   TO    RADIO    BBOADCASnNO   TO   CUBA. 
TNCORPOBATED 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  support  to  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Incorporated. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  proposed  legislation  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  cmn- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
b9  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  a  background  and  detailed 
analysis  by  section  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
November  9,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares : 

(a)  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  suppcrt  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  "to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  Informa- 
tion and  Ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers,"  In  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights: 

(b)  that,  consonant  with  this  policy.  Ra- 


dio Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incorporated,  In 
Its  planned  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  may  be 
effective  In  furthering  the  open  communica- 
tion of  information  and  Ideas  to  the  people 
of  Cuba,  and  In  particular  accurate  Informa- 
tion about  Cuba;  and 

(c)  that  such  broadcasting  by  Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Incorporated,  operat- 
ing In  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  In  accordance  with  hlg^  profes- 
sional standards,  would  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1083. 
and  for  fiscal  year  1983  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  or  other  support  authorized 
by  the  Act  may  be  granted  to  Radio  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba,  Incorporated,  only  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  that  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  In- 
corporated, Is  operating  In  a  manner  not  in- 
consistent with  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States  and  In  accordance  with 
high  professional  standards  and  In  the  na- 
tional Interest;  and 

(b)  that  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  In- 
corporated, keeps  records  which  fully  dis- 
close the  source  and  tise  of  support  provided 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  from  any  other  per- 
son or  organization,  which  are  avaUable  at 
all  times  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
or  examination  for  any  other  purpooe. 

Sec.  4.  Pending  the  statutory  designation 
of  an  appropriate  federal  granting  and  over- 
sight agency,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
responsible  for  making  grants  of  funds  and 
for  approving  other  support  authorized 
by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
when  the  conditions  of  Section  3  have  been 
met  and  shall  have  authority  to  establish 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec.  S.  When  Federal  funds  have  been 
made  available  to  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba,  Incorporated,  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  sell,  loan,  lease,  or 
grant  property  (Including  Interests  therein) 
to  and  to  pertorm  administrative  and  tech- 
nical support  and  services  for  the  operations 
of  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incorporated, 
and  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Broad- 
casting to  Cuba  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or, 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  without 
reimbursement.  Any  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
the  support  or  services  were  derived. 

Ssc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  authorized 
to  accept  and  use.  on  behalf  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Conunlssion  on  Broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
donations  of  funds,  property  and  services  of 
pny  kind,  which  may  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission  and  of  this 
Act. 

Legislative  Analysis:  Authorization  roR 
Support  to  Radio  Broadcuttnc  to  Cuba. 
Incorporated 

background 
At  the  request  of  the  President,  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  Tn- 
teraf^ency  Oroup  has  studied  the  feasibility 
of  radio  broadcasting  of  Information  and 
Ideas  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Interagency  Group,  on  Sep- 
tember 33,  1981.  the  President  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  12323  creating  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  The 
rnteragency  Oroup  has  also  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  non-profit  corporation  to  establish 
and  operate  a  radio  station  conducting 
broadcasting  to  Cuba.  This  has  been  done, 
with  the  Incorporation  of  Radio  Broadcasting 
to  Cuba,  Incorporated  ("RBC")  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act.  The  obtectives  and  manner  of  ooeratlon 
of  RBC  wUl  be  similar  to  that  of  BFE/BL.  Inc. 


(popularly   known   as   Radio   Free   Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty). 

This  interim  legislation  authorizes  federal 
tunds  and  other  support  for  allocation  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  RBC. 

detailed  analysis  by  section 
Section  1.  Section  1  contains  the  congres- 
sional findings  and  policy  statement  with  re- 
spect to  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Para- 
graph (a)  U  similar  to  the  finding  in  i  3(1) 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act.  33  U.8.C.  13871(1),  and  refers  to  the 
right  of  peoples  to  receive  information  and 
Ideas  across  borders.  Paragraphs  (b)  and  (c) 
link  the  policy  expressed  In  paragraph  (a), 
and  the  national  interest  In  general,  to  fed- 
eral support  for  RBC. 

Section  3. — Section  2  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  For  fiscal 
vear  1983.  $10  million  Is  authorized.  For  fiscal 
year  1983.  this  section  authorizes  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  3. — Section  3  establishes  conditions 
for  the  granting  of  funds  or  other  support 
under  this  Act.  Paragraph  (a),  similar  in 
language  to  ii3(4)  and  4(6)  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act,  23  U.S.C. 
113817(4),  3873(6),  requires  that  RBC  be 
operating  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  In  accord- 
ance with  high  professional  standards  and 
the  national  Interest.  Paragraph  (b),  similar 
to  iS(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  Act.  22  U.S.C.  I  2874 
(a) ,  (b) ,  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Comptroller  Oeneral  be  given  access  to 
records  reflecting  the  sources  and  uses  of 
support  for  RBC. 

Section  4. — Pending  the  enactment  of  per- 
manent legislation  with  respect  to  RBC,  this 
subsection  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
view responslbUtty  over  the  activities  of  RBC 
and  the  uses  of  support  provided  by  this  Act. 
Similar  interim  review  responsibility  was 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  legislation 
authorizing  federal  funding  for  RFE/RL  dur- 
ing the  months  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting.  See 
P.I..  92-264.  86  Stat.  114:  P.L.  92-394.  88  Stat. 
677.  As  the  1972-73  "Elsenhower  Commis- 
sion" (Presidential  Study  Commission  on 
International  Radio  Broadcasting)  developed 
recommendations  for  the  creation  of  a  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 
is  expected  to  consider  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  proper  federal  instrumentality 
to  serve  as  the  granting  and  oversight  agency 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Incor- 
porated. 

The  language  of  Section  4  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  interim  resDonslbllltv  for  mak- 
ing the  grants  authorized  by  this  section,  for 
determining  when  the  conditions  of  Section 
3  have  been  met.  and  for  exercising  discretion 
to  apply  other  appropriate  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  providing  the  grants.  While  thus 
Reneral  in  nature,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Secretary's  review  responsibility  would  en- 
compstss  such  matters  as  are  enumerated  In 
{4(a)  of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casUng  Act.  22  U.S.C.  !  2873(a). 

Subsection  (e). — Under  subsection  (e). 
which  is  similar  to  i9(a)  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  33  U.S.C.  i330S(a),  any  U.S. 
Government  Agency  may  sell.  loan,  lease,  or 
grant  property  to  and  perform  support  serv- 
ices for  RBC  and  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion. This  will  provide  access  for  RBC  to 
existing  federal  resources  in  order  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions. Such  assltance  from  federal  agencies 
will  usually  be  provided  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  but,  at  the  direction  of  the  President, 
need  not  be. 

Subsection  (f).— Subsection  (f)  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  accept  donations  for 
use  by  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba. 


Department  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  9, 1981. 
Hon.  Oeoroe  Busk. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  bill  that  would  authorize  federal  support 
to  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incorporated, 
a  non-profit  corporation  established  to 
broadcast  information  and  Ideas  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  this  proposal 
its  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proiK>sal  to  the  Congress 
and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Alvin  Paul  Drischlbr. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relatitms.9 


senate  resolution  S33 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    14SB 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MzLCRER)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1498,  a  biU  to  establish  an  ofDce  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  drugs  for  diseases 
and  conditions  of  low  incidence. 

S.    IT02 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  DECoNcrai)  was 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1702,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  provide  additional  mortgage  and  loan 
insurance  authority. 

SENATE   joint    RESOLUTION    113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoN),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcber)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sas- 
ser),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stenkis),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
(Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
113,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  8,  1981.  as 
"National  Home  Health  Care  Week". 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cratee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ctmnecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 232.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
need  to  continue  the  tax  incentives  for 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  en- 
ergy sources. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  Z39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 239,  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposal  to  defer  budget  authority  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
facility  construction  while  the  adminis- 
tration "considers  alternative  methods 
for  providing  readily  available  quality 
medical  care  for  eligible  veterans." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keiynedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 241.  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  609 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  UP  amend- 
ment No.  609  proposed  to  H.R.  4169,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30. 1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
49— EXPRESSION  OF  GRATITUDE 
TO  POUR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 

Whereas  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
provides  llfesavlng  and  coastal  protection  In 
time  of  war  and  peace: 

Whereas  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
exposed  to  extremely  hazardous  conditions  In 
the  performance  of  their  duties:  and 

Whereas,  on  the  occasion  of  Veteran's  Day. 
It  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tions and  sacrifices  made  by  four  memt>ers 
of  the  Coast  Guard  who  gave  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  Congress  ex- 
presses its  pratltude  to — 

(1)  Aviation  Machinist  Mate,  first  class. 
Scott  F.  Flnfrock  of  Fresno.  California: 

(3)  Aviation  Electrician's  Mate,  third  class. 
John  H.  Snyder  of  Bethlehem..  Pennsylvania: 

(3)  Lieutenant  Ernest  P.  Rlvas  of  Alameda. 
California:  and 

(4)  Lieutenant  Joseph  P.  Spoja  of  Ocean- 
side.  California. 

who  gave  their  lives  while  rescuing  a  crew- 
man from  a  disabled  fishing  vessel  during  a 
storm  at  Prince  William  Sound,  Alaska,  on 
August  7.  1981. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  a  special  concurrent 
resolution  ccwnmemorating  the  lives  of 
four  Coast  Guardsmen  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  As  the  Senate 
has  recessed  to  pay  respect  to  all  Ameri- 
can veterans,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  also  recognized  for  their 
outstanding  service  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
emphasize  enough  the  importance  of  the 
service  that  the  Coast  Guard  provides  to 
this  country.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  the  Guard  in  my  State  of  Alaska. 
During  that  service  I  became  aware  of 
Alaska's  38,000  miles  of  coastline  and 
many  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  Coast  Guard  in  carrying  out  its  as- 
signments. As  Congress  continues  its 
consideration  of  next  year's  appropria- 
tion for  the  Coast  Guard,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  the  difficult  tasks 
facing  the  Guard  today. 

Some  of  the  richest  fishing  grounds  in 
this  country  are  located  in  my  State. 
These  grounds  and  their  resources  are 
greatly  sought  after  by  both  domestic 
and  foreign  fishermen.  As  a  result,  the 
Coast  Guard  in  Alaska  is  put  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  providing  search  and  res- 
cue service  for  domestic  fishermen  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  for  foreign  fish- 
ermen. Let  me  assure  the  Senate  that 
neither  responsibility  is  easy. 

This  is  dramatized  by  the  unfortunate 
tragedy  that  occurred  in  Alaska  on  Au- 
gust 7,  1981.  A  domestic  fishing  vessel 
became  disabled  and  adrift  off  Cordova. 
Alaska,  in  the  Prince  William  Sound. 
The  vessel  called  the  Coast  Guard  for 
assistance.  The  Coast  Guard's  rescue  co- 
ordination center  launched  a  HH3P 
helicopter  from  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Kodiak.  Alaska. 

Despite  35-foot  seas,  40-knot  winds,  a 
300-foot  ceiling  and  one-quarter  mile 
visibility,  Coast  Guard  helicopter  1471 
made  several  attempts  to  hoist  a  crew- 
man from  the  disabled  vessel,  Due  to  the 
harsh  conditions,  the  helicopter  crashed, 
killing  all  four  members  of  the  crew. 
These  heroic  Coast  Guardsmen  gave 
their  lives  serving  our  citizens.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  typical  of  the  many  Coast 
Guardsmen  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
times  of  war  and  peace  in  the  service  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  recognize  the  great  service 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  risks  at- 
tached thereto  making  its  appropriation 
decisions.  The  Guard,  on  whom  so  many 
Alaskan  communities  depend,  has  found 
itself  in  the  difficult  position  of  "having 
to  do  more  with  less."  There  is  an  o'd 
saying  that  goes,  "If  you  have  a  job 
you  really  want  to  get  done,  find  the 
busiest  person  around  and  give  it  »o 
him."  This  is  the  situation  facing  the 
Coast  Guard  today. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
have  greatly  increased  the  responsibili- 
ties in  recent  years.  The  decade  of  the 
seventies  produced  major  legislation 
that  requires  active  participation  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  For  example,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970;  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971;  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972; 
the  Deep  Water  Ports  Act  of  1974;  the 
Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act  of  1978,  and 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
of  1978.  In  1976,  Congress  passed  the 
Fisheries  Conservation  and  Manaj^ement 
Act  which  expanded  the  Federal  Fisher  v 
Conservation  Zone  from  12  to  200  miles. 

In  my  State  alone,  the  amount  of  ne'.v 
area  to  be  patrolled  is  staggering.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  given  responsibility  for 
this  increase.  For  manv  years  the  Coast 
Guard   has    been    involved   in   a   war 


against  the  illegal  importation  of  drugs 
into  this  country,  and  recently  the  Guard 
has  been  asked  to  turn  back  the  over- 
whelming influx  of  foreign  immigration 
taking  place  in  the  gulf  coast. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Inform  the 
Senate  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  far 
fewer  aircraft  in  operation  today  than  it 
did  in  1970.  Today  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
erates 158  various  aircraft,  in  1970  there 
were  173  aircraft  in  operation.  Mr. 
President,  the  average  age  of  a  current 
Coast  Guard  vessel  is  approximately  27 
years. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  must  not  be 
content  with  the  bare  essential  level  of 
funding  for  the  Guard.  We  must  not  be 
complacent  about  the  extraordinary  job 
being  done  by  the  Guard  under  extreme 
circumstances.  How  much  longer  can 
we  expect  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  more 
with  less? 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  244— RESOLU- 
TION INCREASING  THE  LIMITA- 
■nON  ON  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
FOR  THE  PROCUREMENT  OF  CON- 
SULTANTS 

Mr.  IIEI17Z  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  244 

Resolved,  That  section  2  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 45,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  3,  1981,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"t2S,00O"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,- 
000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  245— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  A  REPORT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

s.  Res.  245 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 144.  chapter  I  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  entitled,  "Highway  Bridge  Replacement 
and  Rehabilitation  Program,"  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  report  for  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  THE    CONSTrTDTION 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sui}commit- 
tee  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  Monday, 
November  16,  at  1:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  17, 
18,  19.  and  110,  resolutions  all  dealing 
with  abortion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREICK    RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 


day. November  16,  at  2: 15  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
conflrmation  hearing  on  the  nominations 
of  Milan  Bish  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bar- 
bados and  to  serve  concurrently  as  Am- 
bassador to  Dominica,  Saint  Lucia,  to 
Saint  Vincent,  the  Grenadines,  Antigua, 
and  Barbuda; 

Edwin  Carr  to  be  Ambassador  to  Bo- 
livia; and 

Melvln  Evans  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUBCOIUfmEK  ON    OVERSIGHT   OF   OOVERNMBNT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government,  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  November  17,  to 
discuss  United  States-Canadian  Trade 
Policies:  The  Impact  on  Border  State 
Industries. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON   SEPARATION   OF   POWERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, November  17,  at  1 :  30  p  jn.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  675,  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Review  and  Revi- 
sion Commission;  S.  1538,  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  and 
S.  1647.  a  bill  dealing  with  busing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MS.  DIANE  GORE  PROMOTED  TO 
LINE  CAPTAIN  IN  U.S.  NAVAL  RE- 
SERVE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Ms.  Diane  Gore  of  Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska,  who  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  line  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve.  She  was  the  only  woman 
among  eight  to  be  promoted  to  line  cap- 
tain this  year.  I  personally  am  pleased 
with  her  success  because  she  is  my  sister- 
in-law. 

Diane  works  as  a  civilian  for  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Vincenza,  Italy,  and,  in  this  ca- 
pacity, is  responsible  for  all  dependent 
youth  activities  in  the  Southern  Euro- 
pean Army.  On  behalf  of  all  Alaskans,  I 
wish  to  express  my  pride  in  her  most  re- 
cent achievement.* 


UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  BI- 
LATERAL AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
AGREEMEIfr     NEGOTIATIONS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  16,  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan will  resume  negotiations  in  Honolulu 
toward  a  revision  of  our  bilateral  air 
transportation  agreement.  The  U.S.  del- 
egation is  going  to  these  talks  with  hopes 
that  a  solution  can  be  reached  during 
the  week.  This,  of  course,  depends  to  an 
important  extent  upon  the  positions  tak- 
en by  the  Japanese  side. 

In  past  discussions  concerning  the  re- 
vision of  this  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  offered  Japan  access  to  new 
points  in  the  United  States  and  Improved 


rights  to  fly  beyond  points  In  this  coun- 
try to  points  in  third  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  have 
insisted  that  U.S.  carriers'  rights  to  fly 
beyond  Japan  should  be  restricted,  and 
that  capacity  operated  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  predetermined  by 
the  two  Governments  rather  than  by  the 
force  of  the  marketplace. 

The  Japanese  must  realize  that  they 
cannot  have  it  both  ways:  They  cannot 
Insist  on  pursuing  a  restrictive  aviation 
policy  in  order  to  protect  their  carrier, 
and,  simultaneously,  expect  to  have  vir- 
tually free  access  to  the  U5.  trading 
market.  ,  ,    ^  ,^ 

Our  delegation  to  the  Honolulu  talks 
has  provided  the  Japanese  with  a  series 
of  papers  which  outline  in  general  terms 
the  directions  in  which  we  might  find 
solutions  to  some  of  the  most  important 
remaining  problems.  With  flexibility  and 
good  will  on  both  sides,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  find  an  agreement  which  wUl 
expand  the  opportunities  of  both  sides 
in  this  market.* 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  SAY  YES  TO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  President  has  not  yet  sub- 
mitted his  proposal  to  abolish  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  consideraMe  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  this  issue  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  motives  and  justifications  of  both 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Department  are  varied,  but  one  asser- 
tion made  by  the  opponoits  is  that 
those  who  favor  local  control  of  our 
schools  are  supportive  of  abolishing  the 
Dei>artment  in  order  to  return  control  of 
education  where  it  belongs. 

Local  control  may  have  become  a 
shibboleth  to  some,  but  in  this  case,  it 
is  inaccurately  applied  as  a  justification 
for  opposing  the  Department's  existence. 
I  know  of  few  more  energetic  and  effec- 
tive voices  for  local  educational  policy 
than  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  accompanying  editorial, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Shannon,  executive  di- 
rector of  NSBA,  not  only  argues  for  the 
retention  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  separate  Cabinet  agency,  but 
he  carefully  refutes  each  of  the  four 
options  the  President  is  considering  for 
alKdisihing  the  Department. 

In  his  concluding  comments,  Mr. 
Shannon  says: 

N9BA  brieves  the  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Education  deserves  a  chance  to 
prove  Itself. 

I  share  those  sentiments  exactly,  and 
commend  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Shan- 
non's statement  of  why  the  Department 
is  good  for  education. 

I  ask  that  his  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

What  Vaxideviixe  Says  ABorrr  Education 

Department  Options 

(By  Thomas  A.  Shannon) 

The  old  burlesque  routine  in  which  the 
straight  man  asks  "How's  your  wife?"  and 
the  comedian  rejoins  "Compared  to  what?" 
applies  to  the  debate  over  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  celebrated  "options  paper"  of  Secre- 
tary T.   H.   BeU   that   President  Reagan  Is 


mulling  over  U  said  to  dsscrtbe  four  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  department.  When  one 
compares  these  alternatives  to  the  st-atus 
quo,  the  department  looks  good  indeed. 

Let's  ask  the  vaudeville  comedian's  ques- 
tion In  reviewing  the  four  options: 

1.    separate    BUBCABXHET    EOUCATI3NAI.    AGENCY 

Thl3  alternative  deprives  education  of 
being  represented  in  the  highest  councils  of 
our  nation  and  cuts  off  education's  access 
to  the  Oval  OfBce.  Moreover,  as  an  agency  In- 
dependent of  any  department,  it  loses  the 
strict  accountability  to  the  President  that 
the  department  now  has.  Its  capacity  to  Issue 
federal  regulations  would  not  be  diminished, 
but  its  independence  would  work  against 
the  ability  of  local  school  boards  to  Influence 
the  formulation  of  those  regulations.  And  it 
would  undercut  lay  citizen  control  of  edu- 
cation by  effectively  deUchlng  It  from  gov- 
ernment and  transforming  it  Into  a  con- 
clave of  professionals  who  answer  only  to 
themselves — because  a  separate  agency 
would  be  less  responsive  than  a  visible  and 
politically  accountable  secretary. 

2.   FOLDING  EDUCATION  BACK  INTO  HEALTH  AND 
HDMAN   SERVICE 

This  would  bring  back  the  bad  old  days 
of  HEW  when  education  was  tag-end  caiarlle 
behind  health  and  welfare  and  VS.  com- 
missioners of  education  came  and  went  like 
baseball  team  managers.  Each  of  the  dossen 
or  BD  fonmer  commissioners  reflected  nega- 
tively on  their  tenure  because  of  the  Im- 
potence they  felt  in  managing  the  federal 
role  In  education. 

Resentment 

Local  school  people  particularly  resented 
the  fact  that  they  could  reach  agreement 
with  the  commissioner  only  to  And  later  that 
the  agreement  had  been  vetoed  or  otherwise 
undercut  by  some  oiBce  in  the  labyrinth  that 
wai  HEW.  Civil  rights  enforcement  in  the 
schools  also  was  amuck — being  done  by  peo- 
ple who  knew  nothing  about  how  schools 
are  governed  and  admlnlst«ed  and  were 
unaccountable  to  anybody  who  did. 

3.     DISPERSAL     OF     EDT7CATION     FUNCTIONS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  FEDIXAL  BUREAUCRACY 

This  option,  which  calls  for  the  outright 
aboUtlon  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Is  the  most  onerous  of  all.  It  is  also 
anomalous  because  it  would  end  cabinet 
status  for  education  as  an  entity  but  ensure 
cabinet  status  for  the  several  segments  of 
education,  albeit  Isolated  from  each  other 
and  burled  under  layers  of  different  bureau- 
cratic mire.  As  a  practical  matter,  thlfi  option 
would  be  a  local  school  person's  administra- 
tive nightmare  and  result  in  increased  costs 
both  In  local  school  boards  and  the  federal 
government.  Instead  of  dealing  with  a  single 
department,  local  school  board  members  and 
administrators  would  be  shuffled  from  pillar 
to  post  in  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Interior.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Justice,  Agriculture,  Energy.  Commerce,  and 
so  on  depending  on  precisely  where  the  re- 
sponslblUty  for  the  hundreds  of  educational 
programs  now  administered  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  be  dispersed. 

Moreover,  this  opUon  with  the  duplicative 
services  Inherent  In  It  Is  more  costly  than  a 
single  department.  And  as  to  federal  regula- 
tions, the  old  Palace  Theatre  line  "you  ain't 
seen  nothln"  yet!"  would  describe  the  situa- 
tion where  a  plethora  of  departments,  all 
with  regulation  authority,  were  turned  loose 
to  regulate  their  part  of  the  education  turf. 
Not  a  cure 


4.  EDUCATION   AS   INDEPENDENT  SUBCABXMKT 
FOUNDATION 

A  loundauon  has  the  same  defects  as  the 
Independent  agency  option.  In  addition  It 
has  other  flaws.  It  would  be  Impotent  to  re- 
spond to  Judicial  mandates  for  development 
of  court-ordered  regulation  because  of  the 
non-governmental  nature  of  a  foundation. 

While  a  superficial  reaction  would  be  that 
such  Impotency  Is  a  good  thing  for  education, 
the  real  result  will  be  that  the  regulation- 
making  authority  will  be  exercised   by  the 
courts.   And   anybody   with   any   experience 
under  court  orders  affecting  education  knows 
that  the  courts  perceive  their  role  In  formu- 
lating regulations  as  much  broader  than  the 
specific  Issues  lielng  litigated  and  that  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  how  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  operate  results  In  In- 
competent regulations  sometimes  bordering 
on  the  bizarre  and  ridiculous. 
Ivory  towers 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  educa- 
tion could  be  folded  Into  an  existing  founda- 
tion   only    obliquely    related    to    education, 
such  as  In  areas  of  arts  said  humanities  or 
the   National   Science  Foundation.  Because 
foundations     are     research -oriented     ivory 
towers,  one  can  anticipate  that  a  federal  ed- 
ucation   foundation    would    disgorge    Im- 
practical Ideas  on  what  constitutes  "good" 
education  Inconsistent  with  the  realities  of 
operating  a  school  program — especially  If  the 
foundation  director  had  little  knowledge  of 
school  programs.  This  has  the  potential  of 
being  a  back-door  way  to  Introduce  national 
curricula  and   tests  and.   In   the  long  run. 
wlU  cause  endless  headaches  for  local  school 
boards. 

We  understand  from  the  ubiquitous  fog  of 
nmiors  surrounding  the  White  House's  con- 
sideration of  the  "options  paper"  that  a 
combination  of  the  third  and  fourth  op- 
tions— creation  of  a  weak  education  foun- 
dation and  dispersal  of  the  administration  of 
major  programs  throughout  the  other  de- 
partmente— seems  to  be  the  favorite.  Com- 
pared to  that,  how  does  the  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Education  look  now? 

NSBA  says  It  looks  great!  This  conclusion 
is  based  on  more  than  a  decade  s  support  of 
the  Department  of  Education  by  the  primary 
policy-making  entity  of  NSBA— lU  Delegate 
Assembly.  That  support  looks  at  the  depart- 
ment as  elevating  education  to  the  national 
priority  which  It  deserves  in  light  of  neces- 
sary link  between  education.  Imoroved  pro- 
ductivity, relndustrlallzatlon  and  better  na- 
tional defense. 

The  Department  of  Education  places  ed- 
ucation m  a  visible  and  influential  position; 
It  assures  strict  accountability  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  limited  federal  role  In  educa- 
tion that  is  clearly  speUed  out  In  the  law 
establishing  the  department.  It  Introduces 
economy  Into  the  administration  of  federal 
education  programs  through  fewer  employees 
servicing  duplicative  programs.  And  the 
Education  Department  makes  relations  be- 
tween local  school  boards  and  the  federal 
government  manageable  from  a  local  admin- 
istrative perspective. 

NSBA  believes  the  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Education  deserves  a  chance  to  prove 
Itself — especially  when  compared  to  the 
other  four  options.* 


Contrary  to  what  advocates  of  the  dispersal 
option  claim,  the  flow  of  bureaucratic  con- 
fusion endemic  to  It  cannot  be  cured  by 
designating  a  White  House  "education  policy 
coordinator"  because  that  person,  however 
well  Intentloned.  would  not  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program.  More 
often  than  not.  it  Is  the  administration  of  a 
federal  program  that  generates  problems — 
not  the  policy  that  underglrds  It. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36 (b>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  ^^        .. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
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which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shaU  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  ofBcial  notification. 
The  ofiBcial  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  November  13,  1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
BuUding. 

I  ask  to  have  the  notification  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  notification  follows: 
DcrcNSE  Secusitt  Assistance  Acehct, 

Washington,  D.C..  Novemtter  12, 1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03060/81ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Profeational  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relationa,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DcAE  Dk.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to   an   American   Republic   tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

ERICH  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Dtrector.0 


ANNIVERSARY      OP      BLACKSTONE 
VALLEY  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  anniversary  occurring  in  Rhode  Is- 
land this  month  which  I  believe  is  of 
significance. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  its  fotmding  on  November  23. 

It  was  exactly  100  years  ago  on  that 
date  that  a  group  of  bus'ness  people  from 
the  area  gathered  at  the  music  hall  in 
Pawtucket  and  formed  the  Pawtucket 
Business  Men's  Association  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  Steere,  a  well 
known  local  businessman. 

From  that  modest  beginning  the 
chamber  has  grown  into  an  organization 
of  more  than  1,100  members  from  the 
communities  of  Cumberland,  Lincoln, 
Smithfield,  Pawtucket.  and  Central  Palls 
with  a  staff  of  10  headquartered  at  42 
Park  Place  in  Pawtucket. 

There  have  been  eight  name  changes 
during  this  century  of  service,  and  the 
chamber  has  evolved  into  an  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  very  aspect  of  life 
in  the  Blackstone  Vallev  which  is  where 
the  textile  industry  in  the  United  States 
was  bom  at  Pawtucket's  Slater  Mill. 

After  becoming  the  first  chamber  in 
Rhode  Island  to  be  accredited  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  group 
undertook  a  public  opinion  poll  of  resi- 
dents of  the  Blackstone  Valley.  The  re- 


sults showed  that  people  living  there 
were  unhappy  with  the  quality  of  life, 
particularly  the  educational  system. 

The  result  was  a  five  pronged  "action 
plan"  which  includes  area  planning, 
community  improvement,  economic  de- 
velopment, political  action,  and  general 
image  improvement. 

A  major  undertaking  of  the  chamber 
was  fostering  of  vocational  education. 
The  group  spearheaded  a  study  of  voca- 
tional education  needs  which  was  ex- 
panded to  include  the  entire  State  and 
campaigned  for  establishment  of  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  area. 

The  chamber  was  a  moving  force  be- 
hind the  establishment  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Air  Park,  an  industrial  park  centered 
around  the  North  Central  State  Airport 
in  Smithfield  and  Lincoln.  This  was  the 
first  industrial  park  in  the  Nation  to  be 
constructed  around  sui  airport. 

Chamber  members  have  been  active  In 
the  downtown  Pawtucket  project,  an  en- 
deavor to  renew  the  downtown  area,  and 
they  are  involved  in  development  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Industrial  Park,  a  new  unit  on 
the  site  of  a  former  race  track  in  Paw- 
tucket and  East  Providence.  R.I. 

For  these  efforts  the  chamber  has  been 
honored  with  the  "Coming  Commnuity 
Action  Award  on  Volunteer  Leadership," 
and  its  accreditation  has  been  renewed 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  every  5  years. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
chamber  may  be  found  in  an  editorial 
comment  by  the  Pawtuckett  Times  in 
1921.  "There  has  never  been  in  the  long 
history  of  the  group  any  cliques  or  divi- 
sions. Blotting  out  the  Pawtucket  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association  would  almost  be 
like  blotting  out  the  entire  history  of  the 
area."  wrote  the  newspaper. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  current 
president.  Charles  S.  Grossman,  presi- 
dent of  Dytex  Chemical  Co.  in  Central 
Falls,  the  chamber  is  beginning  its  sec- 
ond century  of  service,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  the  Blackstone  Valley  but  to 
all  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  the  Blackstone  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  forward  look- 
ing. I  doubt  that  any  has  had  a  more 
positive  impact  on  the  area  it  serves. 

Its  tremendous  success  has  stemmed 
from  the  willingness  of  its  staff  and 
members  to  become  involved  with  every 
aspect  of  life  in  not  only  the  Blackstone 
Valley  but  the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. This  determination  to  make  life 
more  fulfilling  for  all.  plus  the  spirit  of 
volunteerism  permeating  all  its  activi- 
ties, have  built  a  strong  and  vibrant 
organization  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  area. 

I  join  with  my  fellow  citizens  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  these  outstanding  men  and 
women  and  wish  them  the  same  high 
degree  of  success  in  the  centuries  ahead.* 


REGULATION  OF  ELECTRIC 
UTHilTIES 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  for  my  colleagues'  benefit  the  text 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  William  W. 
Berry  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute's 
recent  fall  financial  conference.  Mr. 
Berry,    president   of   Virginia   Electric 


Power  Co.,  has  carved  a  reputation  as  an 
innovative  and  Imaginative  business 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  electric  utilities  are 
in  dire  need  of  help.  They  are  heavily 
regulated,  and  thus  are  unable  to  instill 
more  efficient  reforms.  Investors  have 
scant  reason  to  purchase  stock  in  utili- 
ties because  they  can  make  more  money 
at  less  risk  elsewhere.  Furthermore, 
utilities  shy  away  from  spending  money 
to  improve  their  systems  because  the  cost 
of  borrowing  exceeds  the  likely  return. 

But  all  that  can  change,  according  to 
Mr.  Berry,  by  deregulating  electric  gen- 
eration. In  his  speech,  he  calls  for  an  end 
to  the  system  of  monopolies  that  gen- 
erates the  country's  electricity.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  status  quo  should 
be  replaced  by  a  free  market  system  of 
generating  companies  competing  for 
business  on  a  price  basis  through  re- 
gional energy  exchanges. 

Mr.  Berry  provides  a  dramatic  and  in- 
triguing altemative  to  the  status  quo 
that  could  very  well  ameliorate  the  in- 
dustry's problems  while  simultaneously 
decreasing  consumers'  rates.  To  fully 
understand  his  proposal,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  his  complete  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

RUfARKS  or  WlIXIAM  W.  Bcrrt 

My  subject  today  is  regulation  and  com- 
petition In  the  electric  utility  Industry. 

You  all  know  only  too  well  what's  hap- 
pened to  this  Industry  In  the  last  decade  or 
so. 

Inflation  accelerated  and  Interest  rates 
rose  to  unprecedented  levels.  Capital-Inten- 
sive Industries  were  hit  especially  hard. 

Productivity  growth  In  the  electric  indus- 
try slowed.  The  main  source  of  these  gains 
bad  been  increases  in  plant  size.  By  the  end 
of  the  608,  these  economies  of  scal'9  were  Just 
about  exhausted. 

The  cost  of  meeting  environmental  and 
safety  regulations  soared. 

Fuel  prices  rose  dramatically.  And  the 
shift  In  relative  fuel  prices  quickly  made  a 
lot  of  generating  units  uneconomic. 

With  the  rise  in  electric  prices,  growth  in 
demand  dropped.  That  on  one  hand  reduced 
the  opportunities  to  bring  more  efficient 
capacity  into  service  and  on  the  other  meant 
capacity  built  for  faster  growth  was  under- 
utilized. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments  we 
experienced  a  huge  rise  In  unit  costs. 

These  adverse  developments  combined 
with  a  regulatory  process  that  Is  slow;  back- 
ward looking,  and  responsive  to  political 
pressures  to  keep  electric  rates  down. 

For  utilities  that  was  truly  a  devU's  brew. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  Industry's  re- 
quests for  rate  relief  Increased  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  requests  granted  declined. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  how  the  industry 
got  to  Its  present  financial  plight.  And  un- 
less conditions  change  and  change  soon  our 
financial  Infirmities  will  destroy  our  ability 
to  provide  reliable  electric  service. 

At  the  moment  the  industry  has  sufficient 
capacity.  Customers  are  being  cushioned  by 
the  capacity  planned  and  committed  when 
the  Industry's  condition  was  better  and 
growth  of  demand  was  high. 

But  nowadays  new  building  programs  are 
carried  out  reluctantly.  In  defiance  of  eco- 
nomics and  common  sense. 

No  unregulated  business  would  Invest  In 
a  project  that  will  earn  less  than  It  costs. 

No  unregulated  biisiness  would  repeatedly 
punish  its  stockholders  by  Issuing  stock  at 
a  fraction  of  book  value. 

Electric  utllitiss  are  doing  so  only  In  def- 
erence  to  ■  their   legal    and   moral    obUga- 
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tlon  to  serve  and,  even  then,  in  wnounts 
that  wUl  not  meet  future  electricity  de- 

°*8oine  observers  believe  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  this  situation  are  transitory  or 
correctable   within  the  existing  regulatory 

^^Barring  loss  of  production  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  fuel  prices  won't  rise  as  fast  as  they 
did  In  the  70s.  In  any  event,  many  utUltles 
have  achieved  fuel  clauses  that  allow  at 
least  partial  pass  through  of  fuel  costs. 

Regulators  can  be  given  statutory  limits 
that  wUl  speed  up  consideration  of  rate 
requests.  They  can  be  required  to  adopt 
forward-looking  test  years  or  allow  cash 
returns  on  construction   work  In  progress. 

InlUtlon  may  be  brought  under  control 
and  interest  rates  may  faU  and  remain  at 
lower   levete.   President   Reagan   assures   us 

they  wUl.  ^,     ^ 

Regulatory  costs  may  stabilize.  Maybe  some 
of  the  excesses  of  environmental  regulation 
wUl  be  eliminated.  Maybe  more  cost-effective 
means  will  be  used  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  public  health. 

Technology  may  provide  vis  with  a  new 
round  of  productivity  improvements. 

And  maybe.  Just  maybe,  regvUators  wlU 
achieve  a  better  grasp  of  the  economics  of 
our  Industry.  Maybe  they  will  become  more 
resistant  to  political  presstire  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  long-term  relation  between 
price  and  supply. 

As  you  may  have  surmised,  I  rate  some  of 
these  possibilities  as  a  good  deal  more  likely 
than  others. 

To  the  extent  that  any  of  these  develop- 
ments occur,  they  wlU  be  helpful. 

And.  of  course,  some  already  have.  Here 
and  there,  we  have  statutory  time  tables, 
forward  test  years,  and  other  positive 
changes.  The  Virginia  Corporation  Commis- 
sion has  just  allowed  Vepco  to  begin  phas- 
ing out  the  non-cash  allowance  for  funds 
used  during  construction.  That  was  very 
welcome. 

But  I  remain  skeptical  tbat  we  will  be  able 
to  achieve  the  full  range  of  regulatory  re- 
forms that  win  provide  an  adequate  solution 
to  our  financial  problems,  espedally  In  the 
face  of  strong  political  pressures. 

Furthermore,  you  can  have  a  quick  de- 
cision based  on  a  forward  test  year  and  still 
end  up  with  a  totally  Inadeauate  rate  of  re- 
turn. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  regulatory  lag 
In  caMs  before  state  utUltles  commissions 
decreased  considerably  In  1980.  But  the  re- 
turn on  equity  scarcely  Increased  and  the 
gap  between  the  earned  and  authorized  levels 
actually  widened. 

And  to  say  that  regulation  works  splendid- 
ly when  inflation  Is  low,  productivity  gains 
are  high  and  electric  coats  are  falling  Is  to 
say  that  lit  works  only  when  it  U  scarcely 
needed. 

That's  like  a  ship's  navigation  system  tbat 
works  only  In  fair  weather  and  calm  seas. 

You  might  say  regulation  worked  w«ll  in 
the  fifties  and  early  sixties.  Ita  main  task 
was  to  dUtrtbute  the  benefits  of  declining 
electric  prices. 

Even  if — euQd  this  Is  a  very  big  "if" — ^ttoe 
regulatory  process  could  be  rejlggered  to  re- 
store the  Industry  to  financial  health,  that 
would  still  not  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds. 

The  deficiencies  of  regulaitlon  go  beyond 
Ita  current  effect  on  industry  finances. 

Under  regulation,  the  industry  does  not 
operate  wlith  optimal  efficiency. 

Apart  from  integrated  companies  and  the 
most  highly  Integrated  power  pools,  the  In- 
diistry  Is  not  using  existing  generating  ca- 
pacity to  produce  electricity  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

TTUs  is  conspicuous  among  independent 
companies  outside  power  pools.  Even  in  pools, 
their  goal  of  completely  econMnlc  dispatch 
Is  often  frustrated  by  tnuumlaslon  bottle- 
necks and  other  oooatra^tt. 


The  activities  of  pools  are  governed  by 
elaborate  legal  structurea  that  emerge  from 
years  of  tedious  negotiation.  There  are  often 
difficulties  In  allocating  tiie  cort  of  trans- 
mlaaton  lines.  And  operating  practices  thirt 
are  best  for  the  pool  as  a  whole  may  not  be 
best  for  individual  compaolca. 

New  capacity  has  not  been  buUt  where  and 
by  whom  It  can  be  bum  most  efficiently.  It 
has  often  been  built  by  each  utility  for  Its 
own  needs  within  that  utUlty's  service  area. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Bleetrlc  Power  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  theoretical  capital 
cost  of  new  coal-fired  plants  In  13  locations 
around  the  country  estimated  a  cost  differ- 
ence of  25  percent.  ^    . 

A  survey  in  connection  with  the  same  study 
found  actual  capital  costs  per  kUowatt  that 
differed  by  a  factor  of  more  than  three  among 
plants  completed  or  to  be  completed  In  the 
same  year.  . .    ,_ 

Regulation  does  not  generally  Pjolf* '°- 
centlves  for  operating  efficiency^  Its  eff^ 
on  efficiency  seldom  rise  above  second-guess 

'"^UnX'?^rr«oruSes  lack  Incentives 
to  risk-taking  and  Innovation.  The  regula- 
tory system  depriveo  utlUty  managers  of  the 
opportunity  to  Increase  market  shares  and 
profits  through  cost  saving  '"'^"'f  "f,"*, ^"' 
It  holds  over  their  heads  the  possibility  that 
operating  failures  may  be  blamed  on  man- 
agement mUtakes-  and  taken  out  of  the  hide 
of  the  stockholders. 

Under  such  a  system,  managers  have  an 
Incentive  to  avoid  the  risks  of  technological 
and  service  innovations.  _.„, 

The  combination  of  regulation.  verUcai 
integration  and  government  subsidies  allows 
r.  huge  variation  among  regions  of  the  coun- 
try in  prices  and  costs  of  a  homogeneous 
product.  Electricity  prices  vary  by  more  than 
800  percent  from  one  area  to  another.  Its  al- 
most like  charging  60  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  Seattle,  $2  In  San  Antonio  and  $4 

In  New  York.  »..»,» 

When  I  speak  of  efficiency  I  mean  that  it 
would  bo  possible  to  produce  more  electric- 
ity with  the  same  resources  or  to  produce 
the  same  amount  with  a  smaller  claim  on 
society's  resources. 

Utilities  are  certainly  not  mismanaged  to- 
day. But  managers  must  make  choices  within 
a  regulatory  system  that  does  not  offer  the 
Incentives  of  a  competitive  system. 

In  the  current  Institutional  environment, 
utility  managers  necessarily  suboptlmlze. 
That  represents  good  management  but  bad 
economics. 

Considering  all  of  the  effects  of  the  current 
regulatory  system,  the  results  are  these. 

The  real  cost  of  electricity  Is  higher  than 
It  needs  to  be. 

The  price  that  consumers  see  Is  below  the 
real  cost — so  that  consumers  use  more  elec- 
tricity than  they  should  and  resources  are 
mlsallocated. 

And.  the  industry  Is  faUlng  to  build  suf- 
ficient new  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
90s — even  after  allowing  for  vigorous  promo- 
tion of  conservation  and  load  management. 
One  response  to  this  favored  by  some  of 
my  brethren  Is  to  diversify  Into  unregulated 
businesses. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  utlUtles 
which  are  highly  regarded  In  financial  circles 
have  that  stattis  because  they  have 
diversified. 

Of  course,  diversification  isnt  a  complete 
protection.  Some  regulators  simply  took  the 
profits  of  non-regulated  subsidiaries  Into 
account  In  setting  electric  rates. 

The  benefits  of  diversification  got  ex- 
propriated to  further  subsidize  rates. 

So  now  we  see  diversified  companies  spin- 
ning off  their  regtUated  utilities.  The  utlU- 
tles win  suffer  whatever  fate  befalls  them  In 
an  unchanged  regulatory  setting  while  their 
erstwhile  parents  go  on  to  bigger  and  better 
things. 

Dlvenlficatlon  may  be  the  answer  for  a 
few  companiee. 


It  cant  solve  the  problem  of  the  whole 
Industry. 

It  cant  answer  the  question  of  how  Amer- 
ica wUl  get  tlie  electricity  it  needs  for 
growth  and  higher  standards  of  Uvlng  and 
get  it  efficiently  and  reliably. 

I  think  that  answer  lies  In  competition. 
Let's  open  electricity  generation  to  com- 
petition— with  free  entry,  no  franchises  and 
no  o:}llgatlon  to  serve. 

Electric  power  generation  is  no  longer  a 
natural  monopoly. 

Advances  In  power  transmission  have 
made  competition  among  independent  gen- 
erators possible. 

The  deficiencies  of  regulation  make  com- 
petition highly  desirable. 

I  think  It's  time  to  get  out  from  under  a 
regulatory  system  tbat  hasn't  been  work- 
ing Isn't  Ukely  to  work  and  would  not  serve 
the  public  Interest  as  wsll  as  competition  If 
It  did  work. 

On  other  occasions  I've  set  forth  a  sce- 
nario for  competition  In  electric  power  gen- 
eration that  I  believe  would  be  practical. 

Generating  companies,  consisting  of  new 
entrant*  as  well  as  companies  formed  from 
existing  UtlUtles,  woiUd  be  linked  to  regu- 
lated distribution  companies  through  re- 
gional energy  brokers. 

The  brokers  would  own  the  transmission 
systems.  They  would  make  long  and  short 
term  markets  In  energy  and  power  not  only 
within  but  among  the  regions. 

But  the  principle  of  competition  Is  more 
Important  than  the  specifics  of  any  particu- 
lar arrangement. 

The  reasons  competition  Is  superior  to  reg- 
ulation are  implicit  In  my  criticism  of  the 
present  structure. 

But  let  me  spell  them  out  in  positive 
terms. 

Generating  companies  wUl  be  free  to 
charge  whatever  they  can  get  In  the  com- 
petitive market.  As  a  result,  price  wlU  be 
able  to  play  its  traditional  role  of  balancing 
supply  and  demand. 

If  the  distribution  companies  collectively 
beUeve  too  little  power  will  be  provided  at 
current  prices,  they  will  bid  them  up. 

Generating  companies  will  Invest  in  new 
capacity  only  If  they  believe  they  can  earn 
an  attractive  return.  If  the  price  Is  too  low. 
Investments  will  not  be  made.  Distribution 
companies  wUl  have  to  decide  whether  to  pav 
more  or  adoot  measures  to  restrain  demand. 
Prices  wlU  provide  the  signal  and  the  In- 
centive for  Investment.  Prices  passed 
through  to  consumers,  will  tell  them  what 
electricity  really  costs  and  they  will  adjust, 
their  demand  in  accwd  with  these  costs  and 
their  own  preferences. 

In  short,  we  will  have  a  mechanism  for 
building  the  capacity  that  consumers  are 
wllUng  to  pay  for. 

That  mechanism  will  work  as  weU  for  elec- 
tricity generation  as  it  does  for  other  un- 
regulated industries  with  large  capital  re- 
quirements and  long-lead  times. 

Competition  will  also  give  us  Important 
efficiency  gains  in  five  areas. 

First,  utilities  will  be  able  to  build  less 
capacity  than  we  wUI  need  under  regulation. 
In  a  market  system,  the  risk  of  error  in  fore- 
casting future  demand  will  be  shared.  Some 
com.panies  will  forecast  too  high,  others  too 
low,  as  they  do  today.  But  because  their 
year-to-year  errors  can  be  smoothed  out  by 
trading  through  the  energy  broker,  reserve 
margins  can  be  cut. 

Second,  the  competitive  market  will  assure 
that  new  capacity  Is  built  by  those  who  can 
do  It  most  efficiently. 

Inefficient,  high  cost  producers  won't  get 
any  business. 

Plant  sites  will  be  shifted  away  from  high 
cost  areas,  theoretically  up  to  the  point  that 
the  cost  savings  equal  additional  transmis- 
sion expenses. 

The  oft-repeated  claims  that  new  tech- 
nologies and  dispersed  power  generators  are 
cheaper   than   central   station   nuclear  and 
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coal  units  will  be  tested  In  the  market.  Any- 
one with  winctailUs  or  fuel  cells  or  cogener- 
sted  power  or  anything  else  can  enter  the 
market  If  he  can  produce  at  a  competitive 
price.  The  folks  touting  exotic  sDhemes  to 
provide  ample  power  at  more  favorable  costs 
win  have  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 

Along  with  the  new  opportunities  and  In- 
centives for  use  of  the  lowest  cost  tech- 
nologies for  power  production,  distribution 
companies  may  provide  conservation  and  load 
management  services  If  these  measures  can 
meet  future  demand  at  a  lower  cost  than  new 
generating  capacity. 

Third,  with  short-term  regional  markets 
In  power  and  energy,  there  will  bs  a  mecha- 
nism for  making  the  best  use  of  existing 
capacity. 

Dlstribtulon  companies  could  trade  power 
and  energy  to  minimize  their  costs  without 
the  complex,  hard-to-achieve  legal  structures 
of  the  power  pools.  Brokers  would  have  a 
profit  incentive  to  possess  the  transmission 
facilities  that  could  make  profitable  deals 
possible  and  to  operate  the  region  at  min- 
imum costs. 

If,  as  I  propose,  the  brokers'  profits  are 
shared  with  the  distribution  con^ianies  from 
which  they  buy  low  cost  power,  we  will  have 
created  a  profit  incentive  for  distribution 
companies  to  always  seek  the  optimal  genera- 
tion mix.  The  Ijetter  they  choose  in  contract- 
ing with  generating  companies  for  power,  the 
more  they  and,  presumably,  their  customers 
win  gain. 

Fourth,  the  competitive  system  will  be 
more  etBclent  for  consumers  in  the  sense  that 
the  electricity  that  they  use  will  be  worth  as 
much  at  the  margin  as  other  products  that 
might  be  produced  with  the  same  resources. 
That  means  customers  won't  use  electricity 
when  they  would  prefer  something  else  If 
they  knew  electricity's  true  cost.  In  technical 
terms,  I  mean  that  the  com-^etitive  market 
I  envision  will  tend  toward  pricing  electricity 
at  its  long-run  marginal  cost. 

Fifth,  the  competitive  system  will  provide 
incentives  for  everyday  operating  efficiencies 
that  are  largely  lacking  under  regulation. 
The  market  system  encourages  a  constant 
search  for  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. That  Is  its  genius.  And  it  will  produce 
efficiencies  and  lieneflts  that  no  one  can  fully 
foresee. 
The  advantages  I  can  predict  are  these: 
Ptor  consumers,  competition  in  electricity 
generation  will  mean  that  electricity  short- 
ages will  be  averted  and  that  in  the  longer- 
term  rates  will  be  lower  than  they  would  be 
under  regulation. 

It  will  also  mean  some  narrowing  of  the 
rate  disparities  among  the  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  the  short  run,  prices  will  rise  because 
stockholders  will  no  longer  be  subsidizing 
the  price  of  electricity. 

For  the  generating  Industry  and  its  stock- 
holders, there  will  be  the  opportimity  to  earn 
whatever  profit  efficiency  and  good  manage- 
ment win  bring. 

Risks  will  certainly  be  greater.  But  even 
under  regulation,  the  electric  utnity  indus- 
try is  not  the  low  risk  business  it  once  was. 
And,  to  put  it  mildly,  electric  utility  stock- 
holders are  not  prospering  under  current 
regulation. 

For  government,  there  Is  an  opportunity 
to  shed  a  difficult,  thankless  and  now  un- 
necessary task.  There  is  an  ooportunlty  to 
step  up  the  lagging  growth  of  productivity 
In  the  economy  and  to  assure  the  power  sup- 
ply needed  for  economic  growth. 

Establishing  competition  In  power  genera- 
tion would  be  supply-side  economics  In  the 
best  sense  of  that  term.  Of  course  competi- 
tion based  on  economic  performance  can  oc- 
cur only  If  there  Is  a  level  playing  field.  That 
means  government  subsidies  through  tax  ex- 
emptions and  preferential  financing  must 
end.  They  are  not  necessary  and  are  not  good 
public  policy.  And  I  hear  the  Federal  budget 
could  use  the  resulting  revenues. 


This  la  an  indispensable  condition.  Unless 
we  get  rid  of  subsidized  financing,  a  competi- 
tive market  Is  im-iosslble. 

I'm  conscious  that  what  I  am  proposing  is 
a  sharp  departure,  that  it  upsets  traditional 
patterns  of  thought,  that  it  Involves  risks, 
uncertainties  and  many  unsettled  Issues. 

But  surely  200  years  of  economic  analysis 
and  practical  experience  tell  us  that  compe- 
tition, whenever  it  is  possible,  serves  the  in- 
terest of  society  far  better  than  government 
control.  I  think  this  places  the  burden  of 
proof  not  on  those  who  advocate  competition 
but  rather  on  the  proponents  of  continued 
regulation. 

So,  to  those  in  our  Industry  and  in  gov- 
ernment who  share  the  goal  of  Increased  effi- 
ciency, economy  and  reliability  in  the  gener- 
ation of  electrical  energy,  I  say,  "why  not 
competition." 

I'd  like  to  take  the  risks,  think  the  new 
thoughts  and  go  for  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion that  are  surely  there. 

Thank  you.« 


RESEARCH  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  that  we  are  not  maintaining 
tliis  Nation's  competitive  advantage  in 
technology.  America  is  not  educating 
enough  engineers  and  scientists  to  meet 
future  needs.  Moreover,  Federal  spend- 
ing on  basic  research,  measured  in  real 
dollars,  has  been  falling  for  many  years. 
This  has  eroded  our  competitive  edge 
over  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  other 
nations,  and  it  has  allowed  one  or  more 
of  them  to  surpass  us  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Given  the  trends,  America's  long- 
term  prospects  are  discouraging. 

At  a  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences conference.  Prof.  Herman  Pesh- 
baoh,  chairman  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment at  MIT,  made  a  compelling  state- 
ment on  the  problems  that  our  basic  re- 
search is  facing.  If  we  fall  to  heed  his 
warning,  if  we  continue  to  reduce  basic 
R.  &  D.  funding,  it  will  weaken  our  econ- 
omy severely  for  years  to  come.  I  there- 
fore ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
long-term  importsmce  of  basic  research 
as  these  appropriations  bills  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor 
Feshbach's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

The  statement  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Herman  Feshbacu 

The  budget  levels  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration for  this  and  the  following  fiscal 
years  present,  in  effect,  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
level  of  governmental  expendltiu-e  and  In 
particular  those  which  support  basic  re- 
search in  the  sciences  and  technology.  It  is 
of  course  difficult  to  establish  what  the  best 
level  is  In  order  to  most  effectively  lmpsu;t 
on  our  Industrial  technology,  on  national 
security,  on  medicine  and  more  generally 
upon  the  well-being  of  our  fellow  citizens 
and  their  standard  of  living.  However,  it  Is 
useful  to  have  some  measure  of  what  the 
projected  consequences  of  the  proposed  re- 
ductions of  12  percent  per  year  for  a  number 
of  years  are.  I  have  a  very  succinct,  easy  to 
remember,  summary  to  present  to  you. 

In  the  physical  sciences,  the  funding,  man- 
power and  the  annual  rate  of  FhJ3.  degrees 
granted  will  be  at  or  near  the  pre-Sputnlk 
levels  if  the  projected  reductions  are  Imple- 
mented. 

On  should  bear  In  mind  that  In  the  same 
period  the  ONP  In  72  doUars  went  from  9736 
billion  In  1962  to  $1432  billion  in  1979.  And 
that  the  number  of  Americans  of  working 
age  (between  25  and  70)  went  from  83  mil- 
lion In  1960  to  roughly  110  million  In  1980. 


The  analysla  (due  to  Professor  Lee  Orod- 
zlns)  which  leads  to  the  above  startling  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  correlation  between 
manpower  numbers  and  Ph.D.  production 
with  the  level  of  Federal  funding  as  seen 
in  the  past  two  decades  during  which  there 
has  been  a  sharp  rise  and  fall  in  Federal 
funding.  One  learns,  for  example,  that  a  drop 
in  two  successive  years  of  9  percent  each  year 
(1969-1971)  in  the  fimdlng  of  the  physical 
sciences  led  to  a  drop  In  the  working  Ph.  D.'s 
by  IS  percent.  From  these  empirical  data  one 
can  estimate  the  effect  of  12  percent  cuts.  It 
does  Involve  an  extrapolation  since  the  12 
percent  cut  for  even  a  single  year  is  un- 
precedented. 

There  have  been  real  contradictions  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics  since  1967, 
leaving  these  areas  in  a  significantly  weak- 
ened condition. 

(a)  The  number  of  Ph.D.'s  awarded  In  1980 
In  Physics  and  Astronomy  Is  985,  down  from 
the  peak  of  1740  in  1071. 

(b)  Of  this  985,  the  number  of  Ph.D.'s 
awarded  to  U.S.  citizens  Is  717,  the  same  as 
in  1963.  Virtually  Identical  remarks  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  Chemistry  and  Engi- 
neering. 

(c)  The  physics  sub-field  which  seems  to 
have  been  most  badly  affected  is  nuclear.  'Ihe 
number  of  Ph.D.'s  In  1980  was  only  73  (340 
at  the  maximum)  of  which  only  57  were  U.S 
citizens.  This  is  the  same  number  as  In  tbe 
1950's. 

(d)  More  than  80  percent  of  the  physics 
faculties  are  tenured.  In  1973  the  most  prob- 
able age  was  about  35  while  today  it  Is  close 
to  40. 

The  proposed  12  percent  reductions  will  se- 
verely damage  the  national  effort  In  the  phys- 
ical sciences: 

(a)  The  level  of  Ph.D.  production  In  the 
late  1980's  will  be  reduced  to  what  it  was 
in  1961,  that  is  to  the  level  In  the  pre-Sput- 
nlk, pre-Oalllland  report  era.  A  smaller  pro- 
portion will  be  U.S.  citizens. 

(b)  More  than  90  percent  of  the  physics 
faculties  will  be  tenured,  leaving  less  than 
10  percent  for  our  younger  colleagues.  The 
average  age  will  continue  to  grow  to  the  45- 
50  range. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  working  physi- 
cists Is  now  about  at  the  level  of  1969.  It  will 
go  down  by  more  than  12  percent  per  year. 
In  2  years,  this  number  will  reach  the  1965 
level.  In  three  years  the  levels  of  the  early 
1060's, 

(d)  The  budget  In  72  dollars  after  these  de- 
ductions win  be  close  to  the  pre-Sputnlk 
levels. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  program 
can  be  In  the  national  interest. 

In  my  opinion  Orodzins  underestimates 
the  effect  of  the  reductions  In  part  because 
of  the  manner  !n  which  they  are  to  be  Im- 
plemented over  an  extrs-ordlnarlly  short 
time  period. 

The  word  "manner"  refers  to  the  Inflexible 
and  rigid  way  in  which  the  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  DOE.  Each  element  in  the 
budget  is  to  be  cut  by  12  percent;  no  trans- 
fers between  construction  and  operations;  no 
transfers  between  research  and  development 
and  so  on,  thus  leaving  the  research  man- 
agers little  latitude  to  exploit  their  percep- 
tion of  the  high  priority  elements  of  their 
programs.  In  addition  the  abrupt  and  sud- 
den applications  of  the  reductions  prevents 
the  development  of  a  timely  and  rational 
plan  of  accommodation  which  would  mini- 
mize their  Impact.  If  cuts  are  necessary,  and 
I  emphasize  that  any  cuts  will  have  adverse 
long-term  effects,  a  slower,  less  impulsive, 
more  adiabatlc  approach  to  a  new  funding 
level  Is  in  any  event  essential.  The  time  peri- 
od during  which  the  change  Is  made  must 
not  be  much  shorter  than  the  natural  time 
constants  of  our  educational-research  sys- 
tem. Those  constants  include:  (1)  The  time 
to  conduct  an  experimental  program  with  a 
view  toward  obtaining  a  significant  body  of 
findings — a  period  of  several  years.  (2)  The 
time  for  a  graduate  education,  typically  4  to 
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7  vears  (3)  The  time  for  the  construction  of  TaAHSMirrAL  No.  82-02  ican  legaUon.  Forgotten,  according  to 
iJ'efacuitleiK-severalyears.  (4)  The  period  Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  the  Ambassador,  were, 
over  which  such  a  facility  would  be  useful  offer  Pureuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  The  win  and  the  consent  of  the  people— 
scientiflcally— more  than  a  decade.  (6)  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  something  that  the  fuedal  society  did  not 
time  to  develop  a  team  (in  areas  where  this  prosoectlve  Purchaser:  Thailand.  have  and  seemed  to  regard  with  con- 
Is  necessary  and  that  Includes  most)  which  .\  Tot^EsUmated  Value:  "mpt  ...  In  aU  our  efforts,  our  government 
ca^w^  harmoniously  and  effectively  to-  <"»  ^otal  EsUmated  vaiue  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  elements.  Today 
Bether— and   again   several   to   many   years.  "»  '""'^,     we  seem  to  continue  to  support  the  anny 

Chances  which  occur  over  a  period  which  Is     Major  defense  equipment    »17      ^^  ^^  ignore  the  people  and  even  the  role 

short  compared  to  these  natural  time  con-     Other "      of  the  church,  which  has  slowly  come  to  re- 

stante  are  unavoidably  destructive.  They  are  — -      fiect  the  true  aspirations  of  the  Salvadoran 

clearly  wasteful— facilities  which  are  effective  Total •>"     people. 

are  shut  down — experlmenUl  programs  are  .  as  Included  In  the  VS.  Munitions  List.         j^^   conclusion.   Ambassador   Williams 

discontinued— theses  are  not  completed— and  a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms     ^^^  ^^  eloquent  plea  for  us  to  face 

teams  which  have  been  laboriously  built  up  Regulations  (ITAB) .                                                ^^  j^^.^  j_j^j  ^  g        ^      ^  ^^^^  jj  g^j. 

over  many  years  scatter,  never  to  return.  Of  (^^    Description   of   Articles   or   Services          j__.-  nroblems  with  Kuns   heUcooters 

particular  importance,  the  young-the  stu-  q^„1^,   one  C-130H-30  aircraft  with   two     ^-*2n  bStSLS  a^^ore^^ 

dent,  the  post-doc,  the  assistant  professor--  „e  engines,   initial  spares,   training,  and     ^'^'^..f®'^?'  '''^,'^^^'      „.  ^\J^^^^ 

see  their  hopes  for  a  productive  career  In  scl-  support                                                                  *'<^  ^  "bankrupt."  He  calls  on  the  United 

ence  compromised.  And  of  course  the  science  ^j*^)     MUlUry     Department:     Air    Force     States  to  recognize  that  "a  social  prob- 

instltutlons   cannot,   because  of  the  short  (gHA).                                                                   1*''^  ^  °^^  ^  ^  Salvador's  cannot  be 

time  period,  react  so  as  to  preserve  the  capa-  jj^j  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of-     solved  by  force."  It  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 

blllties  they  have  developed  and  managed,  jg^^^  ^j.  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None.                        pie  that  must  be  heeded  and  all  of  them 

Experimental  evidence  gives  a  10  yr.  recovery  ^^^  sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained     ^ust  participate  in  finding  a  solution, 

time  for  the  cute  of  the  early   70s.  ^  jt>e  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services          j  ^^  ^j^^^  Ambassador  Williams'  arti- 

These   are    the   short-range   and   obvious  proposed  to  be  Sold:  None.                                    He  be  r>rinted  in  the  Record 

effects.  The  long-range  ones  are  truly  sertous  ,vii)   Section  28  Report:   Included  in  re-         %^  *^l!^'^,",, ^t™. 

as  wen.  Young  people  wUl  not  enter  the  field  po^t  for  quarter  ending  September  30.  1981.         *^"®  arracu  louows. 

of  research  in  science  and  technology.  The  (viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:            U.S.  Chances  Missed  ik  El  Salvador 

predicted  reduction  in  Ph.D.  production  is  in  November  10,  1981.                                                                            (By  Murat  WllUamis) 

my  opinion  optimistic.  There  Is  every  llkell-  j  ,,^j  g^^  ^  contend  that  the  pathetic 

hood  that  It  win  be  far  worse.  Indeed    why  Justitication                            tragedy  of  El  Salvador  was  predictable  and 

g;o  into  a  field   n  which  scientists  of  Interna-  THAiLAKD---a30H-30  AB-RArr                   prJdlcled  long  ago,  that  its  roote  are  deep  in 

tional   reputation   have  or  are  losing  their  thailani>— .-130h  so  AiK.RArr                   f^^           that  they  go  back  to  a  time  when 

positions  or  their  facilities  for  productive  re-  The  Government  of  ThaUand  has  requested                castro  had  not  been  bom  and  to  a  time 

search?  I  also  expect  many  senior  scientists  the  purchase  of  one  C-130H-30  aircraft  with                  current  superpower   rivalry   had   not 

to  leave  the  U.S.  and  work  abroad.  two  spare  engines.   Initial  spares,  training.      ^^^    dreamed    of    BTlng    predictable,    this 

The  Impact  on  U.S.  science  and  upon  high  and   support   at   an   estimated   cost   of   830      tragedy  should  have  been  averted, 
technology  Industry,  on  national  security,  on  million.                                                                               j  contend  also  that  some  U.S.  officials.  In- 
medlclne  Is  clear.  These  reductions  lead  to  a  This  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  U.S.  policy      during  one  president,  saw  the  dangers  long 
weaker  US.  and  to  a  lower  standard  of  llv-  of  assisting   the  government  of  a   friendly              ^^^  ^j^^^  many  VS.  (rfBclals  struggled 
lng.»  country   which   Is  a   major   force  for  peace      j^   '^^    ^^^^    urgent   way   possible   to   help 
—^^^1^'^^—  and  stabUity  in  Southeast  Asia  to  provide      ^y^^  the  catastrophe  which  today  has  caused 
pwrtT>r.Gi?r>   4iJx*o  QATira  ^°^  "^  defense  against  potential  aggression      go  much  suffering  for  the  Salvadorean  people 
trtx,\JtrKJoii,u  AKJMO  OAl^S  ^y  neighboring  communist  covmtrles.                  ,^q<j  ^  much  concern  for  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
•   Mr    PERCY    Mr    President    section  "^^^  procurement  by  the  Government  of      ment.  I  contend  that  in  1964  control  of  our 
IBfhl    of  thP  Arm.!  Fvnnrt  rnntml   Apt  Thailand,  In  addition  to  the  C-130H  aircraft      La^^  American  policy  passed  to  officials  who 
r«n«L«  fw  r^^!«^<.H,-  a^Jor;^!  previously  purchased,  will  continue  to  en-     were-unllke  their  Immediate  predecessors- 
requires  mat  congress  receive  advance  jj^^^g   i^^  ^irmt  capabUlty  for  long  ranee      unwllUng  to  see  the  danger  and  unable  to 
notification     of     proposed     arms     sales  transportation   and   air   drop   ooeratlons   In      take  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  a 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  counterlnsurgency    activities.    The    sale    of      policy  that  could  help  the  Salvadorean  peo- 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip-  C-l30H-30  aircraft  to  Thailand  win  not  alter     pie  Instead  of  adding  to  their  troubles, 
ment  as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  ex-  themnitary  balance  in  the  region.                             Plnany.  I  want  to  sketch  the  shifting  of 
cess  of  $7  million.  The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Lockheed      forces  that  has,  on  one  hand,  made  the  pre- 
...,                .         '  _      . .         . ,       _  Corporation  of  Marietta.  Georgia.                           dlctable  catastrophe  more  brutal  and,  on  the 
upon  such  notincation,  tne  congress  implementation  of  this  sale  will  require      other    hand,    made    this    catastrophe    more 
has  30  calendar  days  during  which  the  the  assignment  of  one  Contractor  Enelneer-      open  to  solution. 

sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  jng  Technical  service  (CJETS)  representative         Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  role  of  U.S. 

concurrent     resolution.    "The    provision  for  a  oerlod  of  up  to  one  year.                               poUcy.  I  do  not  argue  that  we  have  the  right 

stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifl-  There  will  be  no  adverse  Imnact  on  U.S.     or  even  the  power  to  shape  the  society  of 

cation  of  a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.*         another  people.  I  reject  as  unpardonable  ar- 

the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  ^^— ^^—                      ^ogance  the  f^"*"  5"°^^«°L"'^„°f,„*^^ 

r'nmmifi'Aa  Otherwise  praiseworthy  Woodrow  Wilson  to 

comminee.  ,j,jjj,  grnjATTON  IN  EL  SALVADOR       a  visiting  British  diplomat  (about  1914) :  "I 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see  j     ».  ,  _4  v,     shall  teach  the  south  (sic)   Americans  to 

that  such  information  is  avaUable  to  the  •  Mr.  KENNEDv.  Mr.  President.  I  w^sh     ^^^^^  ^^^  men." 

full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  the        But  the  united  states  is  great  and  power- 

Record  at  this  point  a  notification  which  Senate    to    an    article    entitled    "U.S.     fui.  El  Salvador  is  small  and  powerless  What 

has  been  received  CThances  Missed  in  EI  Salvador,"  by  for-     we  do  inevitably  influences  Ei  Salvador,  we 

Th^  mafPiHal  follow.!-  mer  Ambassador  Murat  Williams,  which     exert  our  tafluence  in  many  many  channels. 

The  material  rouows.  anneared  in  the  October  30  edition  of     otten  it  is  an  influence  hard  to  resist. 

Defense  SECtrRrrT  Assistance  Agency.  tutrS-n^ -i  /-w,+>,r»n«  D<>.^^^«-f<>^   Ac  a  for  The  saintly  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  said 

Washington.  D.C..  November  9. 1981.  ^^^  ^^S^}  *^**^^  ^^^  \^1  *  ^^^      shortly  before  his  assassination  to  one  of 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-03867/81ct.  j""   F.^-  ^^^'^°'  wnSrnf  ^t^^     ^^  ass'lstante,  who  repeated  it  to  me.  "What 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy.  J  061-64.    Ambassador    Williams    writes     a  pity  that  the  United  states,  so  close  to  us. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  forcefully    about    a    longstanding    U.S.     has  never  done  anything  for  our  good"  We 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.  policy    that    fails    to    imderstand    and.     should  examine  that  statement  closely. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-  therefore    respond  to  the  reaJ  situation         The  roots  of  the  problem  of  El  Salvador 

porting  requirements  of  Section  38(b)  of  the  ,     .^^  .  cmtral  American  country  now     o^^viously  lay  m  the  great  disparity  between 

Arms  Export;  Control  Act.  we  are  forward-  ^^  *"«  Z.tX^^  Jt^f »  f^  WriS^h^l            **>«  '^"^  "''*  poor-between  the  luxurious 

ing  herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-02.  concern-  plagUCd  by  ClVll  strife  and  bloodshed.            ^^3^  ^j  ^De  and  the   pitiful  misery  of  the 

ing  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  pro-  Ambassador      Williams      points      out     other— between    such    conditions    as    those 

posed  Letter  of  Offer  to  ThaUand  for  defense  that —                                                                       which  In  France  caused  the  great  revoluUon 

articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  «30         The  root  of  the  problem  in  El  Salvador     of  1789.  As  years  passed,  the  ease  of  the  rich 

million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered      j^y  m  the  great  disparity  between  rich  and     grew  greater.  Tbe  land  and  labor  of  the  peo- 

to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news     poor— between  the  luxurious  ease  of  one  and     pie  produced  more  coffee,  more  cotton,  more 

r„^i^  Uil  ^imr,,]  rr.ic«i-c  nf  thp  Other                             sugar  and  more  money.  The  poverty  of  the 

.!inP»r»iv  ^                                               "  '                   poor  K«w  more  bitter  because,  as  the  number 

amcereiy.           .™           „  ^i  And  SO  the  rich  ruled  with  ttie  suppo^     of  mouths  to  feed  grew  greater,  the  land  to 

Acting  Director.  of  the  army,  the  Church,  and  the  Amer-     provide  their  food  was  less  and  less.  Land  had 
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i^one  from  food  to  cash  crops — even  msurgln- 
ally  productive  land  was  taken  over  by  grow- 
ers of  cash  crops.  People  were  hungry. 

The  misery  boiled  In  a  great  cauldron. 
Machetes  and  guns  could  not  keep  the  lid 
on.  An  explosion  was  Inevitable. 

In  1961,  our  government's  Latin  American 
policy  was  personally  directed  by  President 
John  Kennedy  with  close  advisers  who  un- 
derstood this  growing  danger.  I  say  Kennedy 
himself  because  I  was  the  first  ambassador 
sent  abroad  after  his  Inauguration  ind,  In 
saying  farewell  to  me  In  the  privacy  of  his 
oval  offlce  in  January  1961.  the  president 
remarked  with  great  feeling:  "Ambassador. 
I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  Latin  America.  It 
Is  our  number  one  problem." 

In  seeing  this  danger  Kennedy  and  his  ad- 
ministration were  prepared  to  act  to  help 
governments  dealing  with  the  deep  social 
problems  of  El  Salvador  and  like  countries. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  make  decisions  for 
the  Salvadorean  government,  but  when  the 
government  showed  Its  willingness  to  work 
for  social  progress,  we  were  at  hand,  ready 
to  help  with  resources  and  te:hnlcal  assist- 
ance. 

We  did  not — In  the  Kennedy  years — tell  the 
Salvadoreans  to  carry  out  a  program  of  land 
reform.  Nor  did  we  tell  them  how  to  do  It. 
We  did  not  tell  them  to  nationalize  the  cen- 
tral bank  or  the  coffee  company.  We  certainly 
did  not  tell  them  to  enact  minimum  wage 
laws.  But  when  they  undertook  needed  re- 
forms, we  stood  by  them.  It  wsis  their  country 
and  they  must  make  the  decisions. 

When  a  new  law  set  a  minimum  wage  at 
$1  per  day,  a  stream  of  rich  coffee  growers 
flowed  Into  my  office  to  protest — as  If  I  had 
written  the  law.  I  asked  If  they  wanted  me  to 
repeat  their  complaint  to  Washington.  To 
do  so.  I  noted,  would  simply  draw  Wash- 
ington's attention  to  the  appallingly  low 
wages  the  pathetic  workers  already  received. 

Our  simple  policy  of  support  for  the  gov- 
ernment's reforms  drew  great  Are  from  the 
rich.  Our  school  building  program  as  well 
as  our  health  and  housing  projects  were 
targets. 

Quickly  the  anger  of  the  rich  was  trans- 
mitted to  Capitol  Hill  and  to  American 
diplomats  who  had  earlier  served  in  El  Sal- 
vsKlor.  One  of  them.  Robert  C.  Hill,  came  to 
San  Salvador,  representing  an  American 
corporation,  and  quite  rudely  told  me  I 
should  go  to  the  Casa  Presldenclal  to  bang 
on  the  desk  and  tell  the  president  to  slow 
down  the  reforms.  Although  I  had  known 
the  wealthy  oligarchs  many  years  before  he 
had,  he  presumed  to  tell  me  that  I  must 
urgently  cultivate  their  friendship. 

Another  of  my  predecessors,  Thomas  C. 
Mann,  told  me  when  I  stopped  in  Mexico  en 
route  back  from  consultation,  that  I  was 
making  a  big  mistake:  "Murat,"  he  said, 
"you  should  work  more  closely  with  the  big 
families.   After  all,   they  have  the   power." 

Tomas  Regalado,  a  Salvadorean  feudal 
lord,  whose  wealth  was  estimated  in  1961  at 
well  over  $60  million,  told  Dan  Kurzmann  of 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment was  making  a  big  mistake:  "Tou 
should  not  be  building  schools  to  educate 
the  Salvadorean  people.  Our  economy 
cannot  support  schools."  After  saying  that. 
the  wealthy  Regalado  sent  his  own  sons  to 
expensive  private  schools  in  the  U.S. 

Our  support  for  social  programs  caused 
consternation  among  the  very  rich.  Alfonso 
Rochac.  the  great  Salvadorean  economist, 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said :  "The  Catorce 
(the  14  families  who  own  most  of  El  Salva- 
dor's wealth)  are  furious  with  you.  They 
have  always  depended  on  three  supports: 
the  army,  the  cbtirch  and  the  American 
legation.  Since  you  came  they  have  lost  the 
legation." 

Plea<e  note  Rochac's  list  of  the  pillars  of 
Salvadorean  society:  the  army,  the  church 
and  the  U.S.  legation. 

There  was  another  structural  element 
which  be  did  not  mention :  the  will  and  con- 


sent of  the  people — something  that  ths 
feudal  society  did  not  have  and  seemed  to 
regard  with  contempt.  But  we  know  that  no 
society  can  be  really  stable  without  public 
support. 

The  three  supports  Rochac  did  mention 
had  generally  served  merely  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  people.  Even  the  U.S.  embassy, 
by  throwing  its  weight  to  the  feudal  side, 
liad  often  thwarted  the  popular  will.  So  had 
certain  elements  of  the  church  up  to  that 
time. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  after  I  left  the  country,  the  feudal 
landlords  gained  again  the  sunpOTt  of  the 
American  embassy. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  placed  In  charge 
of  Latin  American  policy  that  same  Thomas 
C.  Mann,  who  had  told  me  in  Mexico  a  year 
or  so  earlier  that  I  should  work  more  closely 
with  the  "14  Families."  Under  his  policy,  the 
embassy  seemed  to  lose  Its  interest  in  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  and  to  strengthen  its 
ties  with  those  on  top  of  the  feudal  struc- 
ture. The  American  government  pursued  the 
Illusion  of  stability  and  thought  it  had  It — 
largely  because  of  its  military  policy. 

Our  military  aid  and  training  missions 
were  so  large  that  I  had  protested  and  urged 
Washington  to  reduce  them.  Although  I  had 
the  support  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
the  word  of  the  Pentagon  prevailed.  The 
American  generals  Insisted  on  large  mili- 
tary missions  in  El  Salvador  and  in  neigh- 
boring countries — until  finally  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  policy  came  to  light  with  the 
ridiculous  but  bloody  "soccer  war"  between 
two  armies  (Honduran  and  Salvadorean), 
each  equipped,  trained  and  supported  by 
U.S.  Army  missions. 

In  all  our  efforts,  our  government  put  Its 
trust  In  the  wrong  elements.  Today  we  seem 
to  continue  to  support  the  army  and  we 
Ignore  the  people  and  even  the  role  of  the 
church,  which  has  slowly  come  to  reflect 
the  true  aspirations  of  the  Salvadorean 
people. 

During  my  last  year  in  EI  Salvador,  the 
great  force  of  the  church  began  to  show 
Itself  on  the  side  of  the  people's  desire  for 
social  change.  Its  history  since  then  is  well 
known.  Alas,  the  U.S.  government  has  often 
chosen  to  belittle  It. 

In  early  1980,  I  had  a  telephone  call  from 
a  senior  National  Security  Council  officer  of 
the  Carter  White  House,  who  knew  I  was 
testifying  against  arms  aid  and  wanted  to 
make  some  "suggestions."  In  a  brief  con- 
versation I  quoted  Archbishop  Romero's 
objections  to  arms,  even  "non-lethal"  aid. 
The  senior  official,  whose  name  was  Mr. 
Pastor,  then  said  to  me :  "Archbishop  Romero 
Is  naive."  There  you  have  It.  The  American 
government  thought  the  great  Salvadorean 
martyr  was  naive. 

Today  the  U.S.  government  still  seems  to 
underestimate  the  Salvadorean  church  and 
Its  martyrs.  We  put  our  trust  in  the  sword  of 
the  armed  forces. 

We  are  supporting  an  army  guilty  of  Its 
country's  blood — an  army  with  its  hands 
stained  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  of  Ameri- 
can nuns  and  of  my  friend  Enrique  Alvarez, 
a  noble  Salvadorean  leader  who  was  kid- 
napped on  church  property,  tortured  and 
murdered. 

Our  secretary  of  state,  who  haa  little 
knowledge  of  El  Salvador,  faced  with  these 
ugly  facts  about  the  Salvadorean  armed 
forces,  once  even  placed  the  blame  for  the 
murder  of  the  nuns  on  the  nuns  themselves 
(killed,  he  suggested,  while  trying  to  run  a 
roadblock — an  utter  absurdity) . 

Now  are  are  backing  the  armed  forces  as 
they  try  to  put  the  fig  leaf  of  respectability 
on  their  regime  by  preparing  for  elections 
that  can  only  be  a  farce. 

Some  people  know  more  than  our  bureau- 
crats about  how  to  solve  the  problem  of  El 
Salvador.  First  among  such  people  I  place 
the    Salvadoreans    themselves.    They    have 


lived  with  their  problems.  They  are  the 
country's  intellectuals:  professors,  church- 
men, doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers,  a  high 
proportion  of  whom  make  up  the  combined 
opposition,  once  headed  by  Alvarez,  now 
headed  by  Oullermo  Ungo. 

Under  the  plan  in  which  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment seems  to  play  an  Important  role,  such 
men  would  be  effectively  excluded  from  the 
solution  of  the  Salvadorean  problem. 

The  Mexican  and  French  governments  may 
understand  El  Salvador's  needs  better  than 
we  do.  Those  governments  urge  that  Ungo 
and  colleagues  be  recognized  as  a  party  to 
the  settlement. 

We  really  seem  to  want  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  El  Salvador  with  guns,  helicopters, 
Oreen  Beret  training  and  more  military 
aid.  Ours  is  a  bankrupt  policy.  Since  we 
have  been  pursuing  it  under  both  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations,  about  20,000  Sal- 
vadoreans have  died  violently. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  letting  a  clique 
of  Salvadorean  feudal  lords  and  their  Amer- 
ican propagandists  lead  us  by  the  nose  Into 
a  deeper  quagmire.  The  time  has  come  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  reason,  to  recognize 
my  old  friend,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  as  an 
unfortunately  powerless  puppet,  to  recog- 
nize that  a  social  problem  as  old  as  El  Salva- 
dor's cannot  be  solved  by  force.  To  recognize 
that  forgotten  element,  the  will  of  the  Sal- 
vadorean people.  And  to  reach  out  the  band 
of  friendship  to  Ungo,  Fabio  Castillo,  Ruben 
Zamora,  Roman  Mayorga  and  bring  them 
into  our  discussions. 

A  little  humility  will  help  us,  and  a  little 
honest  recognition  that  the  time  has  come 
to  stop  thwart  tng  the  will  of  the  Salvadorean 
people,  friends  who  have  struggled  so  long 
to  be  our  good  neighbors.  The  time  has  come 
to  cast  aside  that  arrogance  that  makes  us 
believe  we  know  more  about  EI  Salvador's 
problems  than  the  Salvadoreans. 

What  more  than  this  could  serve  our  true 
national  Interest?  For  our  true  national  In- 
terest must  be  to  win,  not  the  mere  friend- 
ship of  the  oligarchs  or  the  friendship  of 
the  blood-stained  armed  forces,  but  the 
friendship  of  the  whole  Salvadorean  peo- 
ple.*   

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE 

•  Mr,  WEICKER,  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Don- 
ald J.  McConnell  of  Connecticut,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Directors  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Connecticut 
Council  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse. 

Mr.  McConnell's  statement  makes  a 
strong  case  for  continued  Federal  di- 
rection and  support  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  research  of  problems  related 
to  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Mr.  McCon- 
nell also  cites  the  additional  hardships 
that  will  be  placed  on  these  programs 
should  the  Congress  reduce  available 
funds  by  an  additional  12  percent  as  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

I  felt  that  this  information  deserved 
the  attentlOTi  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  the  letter  from  Mr.  McConnell  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Association  of  State 

Alcohol  and  Dbtto  Abuse  Dibkctobs, 

OctoJXT  14,  1981. 
Senator  Lowill  P.  Wbickek,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAa  SzNAToa:  The  problems  of  alcohol 
and  drxig  abuse  are  pervasive  and  continue 
to  damage  American  families,  business  and 
our  armed  forces.  Recognition  by  the  Con- 
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gress  and  the  Federal  government  of  these 
all-encompassing  problems  which  often  re- 
sult in  an  unnecessary  and  costly  drain  on 
our  economy  and  human  resource*,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  fragile,  but 
comprehensive  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  system  within  each 
State.  Recently,  the  Federal  role  in  the  pro- 
vision of  these  services  was  modified  via 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
which  authorized  the  transfer  of  prevention 
and  treatment  services  responsibility  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices into  an  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  block  grant  to  the  States. 

Since  you  are  a  member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Labor.  HHS  and  Education  you  are  aware 
that  the  authorized  funding  level  for  the 
ADM  block  grant  represents  a  26  percent 
reduction  from  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  these  programs  in  FY  80.  The  States 
have  reluctantly  accepted  the  26  percent  re- 
duction in  Federal  funds,  however  we  feel 
that  we  have  accepted  our  share  of  the 
burden  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  and 
that  the  further  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  ADM  block  grant  recommended 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  Labor,  HHS  and  Education  will 
severely  disrupt  the  provision  of  quality  and 
comprehensive  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  serv- 
ices. The  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
health  block  grant  is  intended  to  transfer 
administrative  responsibility  to  the  States, 
not  to  transfer  complete  fiscal  responsibility. 

At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  has 
revised  Its  March  budget  requests  and  asked 
Congress  to  make  an  additional  12  percent 
cut  m  domestic  discretionary  programs.  For 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  the  additional  cuts 
would  reduce  the  Federal  share  In  support 
of  these  services  by  37  percent.  As  I  men- 
tioned, the  amount  authorized  by  Congress 
in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  for  the 
ADM  block  grant,  (491  million,  already  rep- 
resents a  25  percent  reduction  in  Federal 
funds.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  $450  million  for  the  block  and  the  White 
House  Is  now  requesting  that  only  $432  mil- 
lion be  appropriated  for  these  programs. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  has  also  made 
significant  reductions  In  expropriations  for 
the  Federal  institutes  responsible  for  con- 
ducting alcohol  and  drug  abuse  research  ac- 
tivities— the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  an<  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse.  These  reduced 
amounts  are  approximately  $9  million  or  20 
percent  less  than  the  amounts  requested  by 
the  Administration  for  these  Important  pro- 
grams. However,  the  Subcommittee's  urge  to 
balance  the  budget  did  not  follow  Its  actions 
In  recommending  Increases  In  the  National 
Tnstltutes  of  Health's  budget  above  and  be- 
yond the  Administration's  request. 

The  Federal  executive  branch  and  Con- 
fess have  Invested  over  a  decade  of  substan- 
tial resources  In  the  development  of  the  pres- 
ent national  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  treatment  services  network.  Why 
should  It  now  Jeopardize  a  decade  of  progress 
by  withdrawing  support  so  rapidly  that  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  replaced? 
Must  we  regress  to  the  former  days  when  in- 
dividuals and  families  with  alcohol  and/or 
drug  abuse  problems  were  severely  neglected 
by  the  health  care  system,  precipitating  a 
crisis  that  calls  for  even  greater  financial 
aid? 

Sincerely. 

Donald  J.  McConnell. 

Preslient.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ERNEST  M.  ALLEN 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Allen,  who  for  most 
of  the  last  decade  has  been  Associate  Di- 


rector for  Extramural  Programs  of  the 
National  Ubrary  of  Medicine,  retired 
after  40  years  of  Federal  service.  During 
that  long  tenure.  Dr.  Allen  compiled  a 
record  of  irmovative  contributions  to 
public  health,  to  science,  and  to  public 
administration  that  deserve  recognition 
and  praise,  for  his  career  stands  as  a 
model  for  all  public  servants. 

A  native  of  Texas.  Dr.  Allen  was  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude  froin  Emory 
University  with  a  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy degree  in  1926,  tmd  subsequently 
he  earned  a  master's  degree  from  that 
distinguished  institution  which  is  in  my 
State  of  Georgia.  His  Federal  service  be- 
gan with  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, but  in  1943  he  Joined  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  where  his  service 
earned  him  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
science  by  Emory  in  1956  and  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Clemson 
Universary  in  1968. 

The  very  length  of  time  during  which 
Dr.  Allen  has  served  us  all  is  impressive 
enough.  But  what  is  more  noteworthy  are 
some  of  the  policies  and  programs  that 
Dr.  Allen  helped  to  pioneer.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  research 
grants  program  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Working  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH.  Dr.  C.  J.  VanSlyke,  during 
and  immediately  after  World  War  II.  Dr. 
Allen  designed  the  research  grants  pro- 
gram which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
been  the  principal  vehicle  through  which 
Federal  support  for  biomedical  research 
have  been  carried  out.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  brilliant  yet  simple  design  of  this 
program,  under  which  the  best  ideas  of 
outstanding  older  and  younger  scientists 
about  research  on  disease  problems  and 
possible  scientific  answers  to  them  are 
tested,  the  status  of  our  country's  overall 
scientific  enterprise  remains  preeminent 
in  the  world,  and  the  advances  in  con- 
trolling disease  and  reducing  health 
problems  have  accelerated  dramatically. 
His  central  role  in  the  design  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  NIH  grants  program  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Albert  Lasker  Foundation 
which  in  1953  asked  Dr.  Allen  to  accept, 
for  the  Division  of  Research  Grants,  an 
award  to  that  unit  in  recognition  of 
"brilliant  administrative  achievement  of 
immeasurable  value  to  public  health." 

Dr.  Allen's  extensive  experience  in  sev- 
eral dlvlsicms  of  public  health  service 
resulted  in  his  being  asked,  in  1968.  to 
join  the  OflSce  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  He  remained  there  for  5 
years,  including  3  years  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Grants  Adminis- 
tration Policy  from  1970  to  1973,  before 
he  returned  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  Over  the  last  8  years,  he  has 
worked  with  Dr.  Martin  Cummlngs.  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, to  extend  the  reach  and  service  of 
the  Library  of  Medicine  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad,  so  that  it  stands 
today  as  the  model  for  the  dissemination 
of  critically  Important  medical  and  sci- 
entific information  to  doctors  and  other 
deliverers  of  health  service,  to  sci^itists 
and  administrators,  and  to  all  who  need 
to  know. 

Mr.  President.  Ernest  Allen  is  a  very 
modest  man.  The  scores  of  scientists. 


physicians,  and  administrators  for  whom 
he  has  served  as  a  model  and  as  an  in- 
spLtition  over  the  last  40  years  very 
much  wanted  to  honor  him  with  a  cere- 
monial sendoff  into  retirement,  but  he 
declined  that  opportunity,  so  that  the 
only  opportunity  for  his  cc^eagues  and 
admirers  publicly  to  say  thanks  and  fare- 
well occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  the  course 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

So  he  has  now  retired  from  public 
service,  although  all  of  us  who  know  him 
expect  that  he  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able to  help  advance  the  cause  of  health 
and  science  and  the  common  good  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  just  as  he  has  for  the 
past  40  years.  I  simply  wanted  to  call 
this  brilliant  record  of  service  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and  to 
people  across  the  country,  because 
Ernest  Allen,  as  a  person  and  a  public 
servant,  is  someone  of  whom  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  proud.* 


CARBON  MONOXIDE  AUTOMOBILE 
EMISSION  STANDARD 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  meets  tomorrow  morning  to  be- 
gin actual  markup  of  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  An  amendment  may 
be  offered  to  relax  the  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  automobile  emission  standard  from 
the  current  level  of  3.4  grams  per  mile  to 
7.0  grams  per  mile. 

I  will  oppose  that  amendment,  even 
though  a  relaxation  of  the  CO  emission 
standard  is  among  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Air  Quality.  Since  I  generally  support  the 
NCAQ  recommendations.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  public 
why  I  will  vote  against  the  relaxation  of 
the  CO  standard. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  automobile 
CO  standard  cannot  be  considered  by 
itself,  but  must  be  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  other,  related  issues  which 
will  determine  the  total  level  of  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  in  the  Nation.  These 
other  issues  include: 

The  carbon  monoxide  emission  stand- 
ard for  heavy-duty  trucks; 

The  carbon  monoxide  emission  stand- 
ard for  light-duty  trucks; 

The  requirements  for  complying  with 
the  national  emission  standards  at  high 
altitude;  and 

The  requirement  for  automobile  in- 
spection and  maintenance. 

After  reviewing  all  these  issues,  the 
National  Commission  on  Air  Quality 
adopted  a  package  of  recommendations 
dealing  with  the  mobile  source  issues  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  package  includes: 

Affirmation  of  the  tough  heavy-duty 
truck  CO  emission  standards  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  in  1984; 

Retention  of  the  requirement  that 
automobiles  sold  in  high  altitude  areas 
comply  with  the  national  emission 
standards  there; 

Proposal  of  a  new  requirement  that 
light  duty  trucks  be  required  to  meet  the 
national  emission  standards  In  high  al- 
titude areas; 

Retention  of  the  requirement  of  auto- 
mobile inspection  and  maintenance  In 
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the  areas  with  most  severe  auto-related 
pollution  problems:  and 

Relaxation  of  the  automobile  CO 
emission  standard  from  3.4  to  7.0  grams 
per  mile. 

The  Commission  adopted  this  package 
of  recommendations  after  studying  the 
effects  on  ambient  CO  levels  of  different 
mixtures  of  control  strategies.  Our 
studies  showed  that — with  the  adoption 
of  the  other  elements  in  the  package 
proposed  by  the  Commission — it  would 
be  possible  to  relax  the  automobile  CO 
standard  without  undercutting  our  Na- 
tion's needs  for  continued  reductions  in 
ambient  CO  levels. 

The  area  of  the  country  with  the 
greatest  CO  levels — Los  Angeles — would 
be  imaffected  by  the  change  in  the  auto- 
mobile emission  standard,  since  Califor- 
nia has  its  own  set  of  automobile  emis- 
sion standards. 

My  own  hometown  of  Denver  is  the 
area  with  the  second  highest  level  of  CO 
concentrations.  The  CO  levels  exceed  the 
national  health-based  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standard  1  day  in  3,  with  levels  as 
high  as  three  times  the  standard.  It 
therefore  is  crucial  that  the  new  clean 
air  legislation  be  at  least  as  effective  as 
the  current  Clean  Air  Act  in  reducing 
CO  levels  in  Denver.  This  would  be  the 
case  with  the  NCAQ  recommendations, 
since  the  new  high  altitude  require- 
ments for  trucks  would  compensate  for 
the  relaxation  of  the  automobile  CO 
standard. 

Of  course,  other  cities  besides  Los  An- 
geles and  Denver  have  serious  CO  prob- 
lems. However,  Commission  studies  show 
that  compliance  with  the  national  air 
quality  standards  would  be  possible  in 
these  cities  by  the  current  statutory 
deadline  of  1987  under  the  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission. 

I  emphasize  that  the  Commission  con- 
sidered its  mobile  source  recommenda- 
tions as  a  package.  The  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and 
later  the  full  Senate,  also  should  con- 
sider the  mobile  source  issues  as  inter- 
related issues. 

Since  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  a  package,  any  change  in  one 
element  of  the  package  inherently  af- 
fects the  other  elements  of  the  package. 
This  is  why  I  was  so  concerned  last 
April — the  month  after  the  Commission 
filed  its  report  with  Congress — when  the 
administration  annoimced,  as  part  of  its 
automobile  industry  relief  package,  its 
intention  to  roll  back  the  CO  emission 
standards  for  heavy-duty  trucks.  The 
adm'nistration's  stated  intention  is  to 
roll  back  this  standard  to  a  level  which 
will  not  require  the  use  of  catalytic  con- 
verters. This  means  the  1984  CO  stand- 
ard for  heavy-duty  trucks  would  repre- 
sent about  60  percent  control,  of  uncon- 
trolled pollution  levels,  instead  of  90  per- 
cent control.  This  difference  would  be 
enormous.  The  administration  has  not 
finalized  its  specific  action,  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  quantify  precisely  its  effect. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  order  of  magnitude  involved  by 
comparing  the  average  of  183  grams  of 
CO  per  mile  emitted  by  heavy-duty 
trucks  meeting  the  current  standards, 
which  represent  approximately  a  40-per- 
cent level  of  control,  with  the  expected 
average  of  37  grams  per  mile  which 
would  be  emitted  by  heavy-duty  trucks 


meeting  the  90-percent  reduction 
standard. 

In  Denver,  according  to  recent  ccin- 
puter  projections  by  the  Colorado  De- 
partment of  Health,  the  relaxation  of  the 
truck  standard  could  mean  that  Denver 
would  never  attain  the  health-based  air 
quality  standards,  even  if  the  other  parts 
of  the  act  were  left  intact. 

If  the  automobile  CO  emission  stand- 
ard were  relaxed  in  addition  to  this  re- 
laxation of  the  CO  heavy-duty  truck 
standard,  the  effects  on  CO  levels 
throughout  the  Nation  would  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
package  proposed  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality  has  already  been 
upset  by  administrative  acticxi  before 
Ccmgress  has  even  begun  action  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

I  continue  to  support  the  overall  pack- 
age of  the  NCAQ  recommendations.  I 
will  propose  in  committee  to  remove 
from  the  statute  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion to  roll  back  the  heavy-duty  truck 
CO  standards.  If  this  proposal  is  accept- 
ed, and  if  the  legislation  also  includes 
the  inspection-maintenance  and  high  al- 
titude requirements  proposed  by  the 
Commission,  I  will  support  relaxation  of 
the  automobile  standard  in  the  eventual 
Senate-House  conference,  when  It  is 
clear  that  the  final  version  of  the  legis- 
lation contains  the  elements  necessary 
to  make  the  relaxation  of  the  automobile 
standard  acceptable.* 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

OBOER  FOR  RECESS  UNTH.   10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  imtil  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    THE    RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  ttie  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROxiaRE)  be  recognized  un- 
der a  special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  expir- 
ation of  time  allocated  on  the  special 
order,  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  longer  than  20  minutes,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  time  now  ordered  for  morning  busi- 
ness, the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  ap- 
propriations bill  will  recur  as  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day there  was  a  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holl- 
iNGs)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzxnbaum)  ,  entered  into  a  little  later 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Spkctkb)  . 

After  consultation  with  the  parties  In- 
volved, it  appears  that  there  is  a  desire  to 
have  that  colloquy  deleted  from  the  ofQ- 
cial  record.  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  colloquy  Just 
described  be  deleted  from  the  record. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  request  is  agreeable  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  item  of  business  on  today's  Calen- 
dar of  General  Orders  which  is  marked 
for  passage  by  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
referring  to  Calendar  Order  No.  374, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation  an- 
nually of  National  Patriotism  Week. 
Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader, 
is  he  in  a  position  to  consider  that  item 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  resolution  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  leader. 


NATIONAL  PATRIOTISM  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  34)  to  provide 
for  the  designation  annually  of  "National 
Patriotism  Week,"  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "each  year",  and 
Insert  "1982"; 

On  page  2.  strike  line  4,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  S; 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "3.",  and  Insert 
.•2  ... 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "of  each  year", 
and  Insert  "1982". 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ajnerica 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  section 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  October  10,  1980. 
Public  Law  96-421.  94  Stat.  1798.  is  amended 
by  striking  "1981"  and  Inserting  "1982". 

Sec  2.  The  title  of  such  joint  resolution 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  commencing  with 
the  third  Monday  In  February  1982  as  'Na- 
tional Patriotism  Week'." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  week  commencing  with  the 
third  Monday  in  February  1982  as  'Na- 
tional Patriotism  Week'.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   ^^^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  nominations  which 
are  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
ginning on  page  3,  under  New  Reports, 
Department  of  State,  and  continuing 
through  the  remainder  of  that  page. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  so  proceeding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.         

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  certain  agreements  in  con- 
nection with  treaties  and  votes  thereon 
and  the  nominations  just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—CERTAIN    TREATIES     ON 
THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nine  treaties 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  treaties  Nos. 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  be  ad- 
vanced through  their  various  parliamen- 
tary stages,  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolutions  of  rati- 
fication, and  that  all  committee  under- 
standings, reservations,  and  amendments 
be  deemed  agreed  to.  and  that  no  other 
action  occur  on  the  resolutions  with  the 
exception  of  a  vote  on  the  resolutions  of 

ratificatioTi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obletion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Further,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  18,  at 
11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  conduct  one  rollcall  vote, 
which  will  count  for  nine  rollcall  votes  on 
the  following  resolutions  of  ratification: 
Executive  Calendar  Nos.  11,  12, 13, 14, 15, 
16.  17,  18,  and  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Following  the  11:30  a.m. 
rollcall  vote,  and  a  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  legisla- 
tive session  and  return  to  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Finally,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  now  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nine  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  identified  above. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  will  there  be  an  explanation  of 
the  various  treaties  before  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  The 
minority  leader  is  exactly  right.  I  should 
have  included  that  in  the  request. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  each  treaty 
to  be  given  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Percy, 
may  appear  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  now  on  the  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaties  will  be  considered 
to  have  passed  through  the  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolutions  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RATIFICATION 
AGREEMENT    EXTENDING    FOR    8    MONTHS    PROVI- 
SIONS   OF    THE    TREATY    OF    FBIENDSKIP    AND 
COOPERATION    WITH    SPAIN 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Agreement  Extending  for  Eight  Months 
Provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  Spain,  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Madrid  on  September  4, 
1981. 

TAX  CONVENTlpN   WITH   THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC 
OF  BANGLADESH 

Resolved,  {tux>-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bangladesh  for  the  Avoidance  of  Doubls 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Eva- 
sion with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed 
at  Dacca  on  October  6,  1980  (Ex.  Y.  96th 
Cong..  2d  session),  subject  to  the  following: 

1)  understanding  that  if  the  Government 
of  Bangladesh  agrees  In  treaties  or  other 
agreements  with  other  countries  to  re- 
ductions in  tax  at  source  on  profits  from  the 
operation  of  ships  In  International  trafflc, 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  agrees  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  protocol 
which  would  extend  to  residents  of  the 
United  States  deriving  such  profits  the  same 
treatment  granted  to  residents  of  such  other 
countries. 

2)  understanding  that  aopropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to 
the  information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

TAX    CONVENTION    WETH    THE    ARAB    REPTTBLIC 
OF    EGYPT 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  with  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect 
to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Cairo  on 
August  24,  1980  (Ex.  U,  96th  Cong..  2nd  ses- 
sion), subject  to  the  following: 

1)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the 


Information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
Where  such  access  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

2)  reservation  that  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  7  of 
the  convention  (which  relates  to  the  taxation 
of  gains  from  the  alienation  of  shares  of  a 
corporation  or  of  an  interest  In  a  partnership, 
estate,  or  trust,  the  property  of  which  con- 
sists, directly  or  Indirectly,  principally  of  real 
property  situated  In  one  of  the  countries), 
gain  derived  by  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State,  from  the  alienation  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  an  Interest  in  a  corporation,  or  an 
Interest  In  a  partnership,  trust,  or  estate, 
which  has  an  Interest  in  real  property  located 
In  the  other  Contracting  State,  or  the  aaaeu 
of  which  are  considered  under  the  domestic 
law  of  that  other  Contracting  State  to  con- 
sUt.  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  real  property,  or 
an  Interest  therein,  in  that  other  Stau.  may 
be  taxed  by  that  other  State  to  the  extent 
provided  for  by  Its  domestic  law.  In  addition, 
gain  derived  by  a  corporation  which  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  a  Contracting  State  upon  the  dUtrl- 
butlon  (including  a  distribution  in  liquida- 
tion or  otherwise)  of  an  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty (as  determined  under  the  domestic  law 
of  the  other  Contracting  State)  may  be  taxed 
by  that  other  Contracting  State  to  the  extent 
provided  for  by  Its  domestic  law. 

TAX   CONVENTION    WITH   THE    FEDERAL   REPUBLIC 
OF    GERMANY 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Tax 
Convention  with  the  Federal  BepubUc  of 
Germany,  signed  at  Bonn  on  December  3. 
1980  ( Treaty  Document  97-1 ) .  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the  in- 
formation exchanged  under  this  treaty  where 
such  access  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
oversight  responsibilities  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  and  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  

TAX  CONVENTION  VSTITH  THE  STATK  OF  ISRAEL 

PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  1975  TAX  CONVENTION 

WITH  ISRAEL 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  signed  at  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 20  1975,  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  (Ex.  C.  »4th  Cong.,  tod 
session),  and  the  Protocol  Amending  the  In- 
come Tax  Convention  with  Israel  (Ex.  M, 
96th  Cong..  2nd  session),  subject  to  the  un- 
derstanding that  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  and  the  General  AccounUng 
Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the  inform- 
ation exchanged  under  thU  treaty  and  proto- 
col where  such  access  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  and  proceaures  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

INCOME    TAX    TREATY    WITH    THE    REPUBUC    OF 
MALTA 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Malta  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Valletta 
on  March  21 ,  1980,  subject  to  the  following : 

(1)  amendment  to  paragraph  5(c)  of  Ar- 
ticle 10  of  the  Treaty,  so  as  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  the  dividends  are  paid  out  of  profits 
attributable  to  one  or  more  permanent  es- 
tablishments of  such  company  in  that  State, 
provided  that  the  gross  Income  of  the  com- 
pany attributable  to  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment constituted  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  company's  gross  income  from  all  sources. 

(2)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gres^onal  committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
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counting  Office  (ball  be  afforded  access  to  the 
Information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

TAX    CONVUmON    WTTR    THB    KINGDOlt    OT 
MOKOCCO 

Resolved  {two-thtrdi  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Tax  Convention  with  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, signed  at  Rabat  on  August  1,  1977. 
together  with  a  related  exchange  of  notes 
(Ex.  H.  96th  Cong.,  and  session),  subject  to 
the  following: 

(1)  reservation  that  foreign  tax  credits 
shall  not  be  allowed  after  January  1,  1988. 
for  loans  which  U.S.  taxpayers  are  required 
to  make  to  the  Ooveminent  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco. 

(3)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to 
the  Information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

PBOTOCOL  AMBKDINC  THB  ISTl  TAX  CONVENTION 
WtTK   THS   KINGDOM   OF    NORWAT 

Resolved,  (tico-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  Amending  the  Tax  Convention 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  (signed  at  Oslo 
on  December  3,  1971).  which  Protocol  was 
signed  at  Olso  on  September  19.  1980  (Ex. 
Z.  9&th  Cong.,  2nd  session),  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  and  the  Qeneral  Account- 
ing Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the  In- 
formation exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  reeponslbllltlee.  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

(NKW  REPORTS) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  now  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
nominations  under  New  Reports  on  page 
3,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Department  op  State 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  36th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  36th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Benjamin  A.  Oilman.  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  36th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Andy  Ireland.  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
SUte  of  Florida,  to  be  Representative  of  the 
United  Stotes  of  America  to  the  36th  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  UiUted 
Nations. 

Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrtck.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  3flth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Bruce  P.  Caputo.  of  New  York,  to  be  an  Al- 
ternate Representative  of  the  United  States 


of  America  to  the  36th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

George  Christopher,  of  California,  to  be  an 
alternate  Representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  3eth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Charles  M.  Llchensteln,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Alternate  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  30th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

William  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Alternate  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  36th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jo3o  S.  Corzano,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Alter- 
nate Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  36th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderea. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  6:31 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
November  17,  1981,  at  10:30  ajn. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  meet  at  10:30  a.m. 
After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmibe)  will  be  recognized  under  a 
special  order  for  15  minutes.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  special  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  In  length  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  In  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  3 
minutes  each. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  m>proprla- 
tions  bill.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
other  matters  can  and  will  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  will  be  a  full  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  be 
asked  to  remain  late.  However,  I  reiter- 
ate the  notice  given  on  this  past  Friday 
tbat,  for  the  balance  of  this  session,  the 
leadership  cannot  attempt  to  maintain 
Thursday  as  the  only  late  evening  In  the 
course  of  a  regular  week. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  assiime 
there  is  no  further  business  that  can  be 
transacted  by  the  Senate  this  evening. 
I  therefore  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
ajn.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  16, 1981: 

Department  or  the  Treasurt 

C.  T.  Conover,  of  California,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  tor  a  term  of  6  years, 
vice  John  Gaines  Helmann,  resigned. 
Veterans'  Administration 

Charles  Timothy  Hagel,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  new  position. 

The  Judiciary 

Jules  O.  Kdmer  in,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring IS  years  after  he  takes  office;  new 
poslUon— Public  Law  9e-«39  of  October  13. 
1980. 

Perry  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  VS.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  16 
years  after  he  takes  office;  new  position — 
Public  Law  96-439  of  October  13,  1980. 

Meade  Whltaker.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  VS.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 16  years  after  he  takes  office;  new 
position — PubUc  Law  96-439  of  October  13, 
1980. 

Edward  R.  Becker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit  vice 
Max  Rosenn,  retired. 

Department  op  JumcE 

ChrlstophM'  K.  Barnes,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  C.  Clssell. 

Richard  C.  Turner,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Roxanne  Barton 
Conlin.  resigned. 

James  P.  Jonker.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  Mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  John  A.  Roe,  resigned. 

Wallace  L.  McLendon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Emmett  E. 
Slielby,  term  expired. 
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CONFIRMAnONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  16,  1981 : 
Department  or  Health  and  Human  Services 

C.  Elverett  Koop,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Medical  Director  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regu- 
latlMis.  and  to  be  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
United   Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  33tb 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  which  offices  they  were 
appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate: 

Representatives : 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  of  Virginia. 

J<^n  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky. 

Benjamin  A.  GUman.  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Andy  Ireland,  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Florida 

Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrlck.  of  Maryland. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Bruce  F.  Caputo.  of  New  York. 

George  Christopher,  of  California. 

Charles  M.  Llchensteln.  of  the  District  o^ 
Columbia. 

WUUam  Courtney  Sherman,  of  Virginia. 

Jose  S.  Corzano.  of  Virginia. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


HJL  S310 

The  text  of  the  bOl  (HJL  S310)  as 
petrf.  Is  M  f oIlowK 

H.R.  »)0 

tbueltved.  That  the  Mil  from  the  Hbuie  of 
RepnwDtattves  (HJt.  tXlO)  enttttod  "An 
Act  to  araend  the  Surface  TVuuportatkm 
Aadrtanee  Act  of  vn%.  to  ertabUdi  tmwtr 
Uoo  UmitaHom  for  flieal  year  19S1  and  for 
iclated  puipoeei'*.  do  ptm  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  Strike  out  an  after  the  en- 
acting dauae.  and  iiiwit: 

See.  101.  ThU  Act  maw  bt  eUed  as  the  "fed- 
eral-Aid mahwaw  Improvement  Act  of  1991 ". 
nviaiOHtifaiUhotUationforappTOiniationt 
for  the  interttaie  tti$tem 

See.  192.  (a)  SutoecMon  (b)  ofaeetUm  19*  of 
the  FedenO-AU  Highvag  Act  ef  IPSt.  oa 
amended,  U  amended  bgitrtkliioomt  "the  ad- 
dittonal  turn  cf  $3,299,999,099  for  the  ftaeal 
year  ending  September  lA  1993".  and  att  Out 
joOowe  throutfii  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
$entenee  and  by  iiuerMnp  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
JoOovtng:  "the  additUmal  turn  of 
$3,199,900,000  for  the  fiaeal  pear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  I»i3.  the  additional  turn  of 
$3,500,000,000  for  the  fiaeal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984,  the  additional  mm  of 
$3,400,000,000  for  the  fl$cal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  IMS,  the  additional  turn  of 
$3,400,000,000  for  the  flteal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 39.  1»$9,  the  additional  turn  of 
$3,599,999,900  for  thefieeal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1U7.  the  additional  turn  of 
$3,825,009,000  for  the  fieeal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  the  additional  turn  of 
$3,925,000,000  for  thefieeal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989,  and  the  additional  aum  of 
$3,825,000,000  for  thefieeal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1990.-. 

(bt  Subaection  fb)  of  tectum  108  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highvaw  Act  of  1958,  at  amended,  U 
further  amended  bw  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  Section  103  of  tltU  23.  United 
Statet  Code.  U  amended  bw  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  tubtection: 

"(g)  The  <Migation  o/fanda  anthorteed  bw 
aubaection  (b/  of  aeetlon  108  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Hithwaw  Act  of  1958.  aa  amended,  after 
the  daie  of  enactment  of  thia  atibaection, 
except  far  advanee  eotutmeMon  interttaie 
prajeeta  approved  prior  to  enactment  of  thia 
aubaection,  ahatt  be  limited  to  eaaential  con- 
atruetton  neeeaaarw  to  complete  routea  and 
portlona  on  the  Interttaie  Swatem.  Baaentlal 
eonatmctlon  conaiaU  of  (1)  fuU  aeeeaa  con- 
trol; (2/  a  pavement  daign  to  aecommodate 
the  twpea  and  volwmea  of  traffic  anUeipated 
for  the  tweniwwear  period  from  date  of  aw- 
thorixatUm  of  the  initial  baaic  conatructUm 
contract;  (3)  eaaential  environmental  re- 
Quiremaita;  and  (4t  a  deaign  of  not  more 
than  aix  lanea  in  rural  area*  and  aU  «rtan- 
ized  area*  under  four  hundred  thouaand  pop- 
ulation, and  up  to  eight  lanea  in  urbanixed 
areaa  of  four  hundred  thouaand  population 
or  more  aa  Aown  In  the  1980  Federal  cenaua. 
The  obligation  affunda  aMthorieed  bw  aubaec- 
tion (b)  of  aecUon  108  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1958  ahaU  be  further  limited 
to  the  deaign  coneepta,  locatUma,  geomeirica, 
and  other  eoiutruetlon  featurea  included  in 
the  1981  InterttaU  Coat  SaHmate. ". 

(c)  Section  104(bH5)(At  of  Utle  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended  bw  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  Oie  following  new  aentence: 

"Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaiona  of 
thU  aiAparagraph.  the  Secretary  in  making 
the  revlaed  eattmate  of  the  coat  of  completing 
the  then  deaignatedtrUerataU  Swatem  for  the 
purpoae  of  trarumittlng  it  to  the  Senate  and 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  tolthin  ten  daya 
aubaeguent  to  January  2, 1983,  or  thereafter, 
ahaU  include  only  thoae  coata  eligible  for 
funda  authoriaed  by  aubaection  (b)  ofaectUm 
108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958, 


aa  amended,  and  ae  farther  amended  by 
MoK  192(bi  ef  the  FedmairAU  Highwaw  M- 
provementAetaflOit.''. 
auOtortaatian  at  urn  ofeoet  eeHmateaMr 

Sec  193.  T%e  Seeretmrt  of  Tranapartattom 
ahatt  apportion  for  the  fieeal  peart  ending 
September  M  1982,  and  Meptember  $9, 1994, 
the  auma  amthorlaed  to  be  apprepiiatad  ^ 
auOiperloda  by  aeettonl98(bt  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  HIghwaw  Act  aflOSi,  aa  amended,  for  at- 
penditnrea  on  the  National  apetam  ef  Inter- 
atate  and  Defenae  Hi^wapa,  aalng  the  -ap- 
portionment faetort  eontained  in  table  af 
Committee  Print  of  the  Committee  on 
Publie  Works  and  TranaportaUon  ef  the 
Houae  pfttepreaentativea. 

HIOHWA  Y  A  VTHORIZA  TIONS 

Sec  194.  (aJ  Math  of  the  anthorlMOtlona  for 
the  flacal  wear  ending  September  39,  1982, 
contained  in  aeetlon  194  of  Ote  FederalrAtd 
Htghwaw  Act  of  1878  ia  hertbw  repealed.  For 
the  purpoae  q/  earrwing  oat  the  following 
proviaiona  of  tiOt  23,  United  Statea  Code,  the 
following  auma  are  authorieed  to  be  appro- 
'prlated  out  t^  the  Bighwap  Truat  Fund: 

(1)  For  the  Federalaid  prtauup  program, 
$1,599,999,999  for  thefieeal  gear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1982,  $1,509,990,000  for  Ote  fieeal 
wear  ending  September  30,  1982, 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  fiaeal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984,  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiaeal 
wear  ending  September  30.  1985.  and 
$1,800,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  rural  program, 
$525,000,000  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  $S09.999,900  for  the  fiaeal 
year  ending  September  30. 1983,  $500,000,009 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  September  39, 
1984.  $500^00,000  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending 
September  30, 1985.  and  $400,000,000  fbr  the 
fiical  year  ending  September  30. 1988. 

(3)  For  the  Federal^aid  urban  program, 
$725,000,000  fbr  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  $799,909,999  for  the  fiaeal 
year  ending  September  30. 1933.  $700,000,000 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  September  30. 1984, 
$700,000,000  fin  the  fiaeal  year  ending  Scp- 
tember  30.  1935.  and  $800,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  September  30. 1988. 

(4)Fqrfineat  highwaya,  $34,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
$34,000,009  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  198X  $34,000,000  for  the  fiaeal  year 
ending  September  39,  •1934.  $34,000,000  for 
the  flacal  wear  ending  September  30,  1985, 
and  $34,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
September  30. 1988. 

(5t  For  publie  landa  highwaya,  $18,000,000 
for  Ote  flacal  year  ending  September  39. 1982, 
$18,900,000  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  Septem^ 
ber  30.  1983.  $18,000,000  for  Ote  fiaeal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984.  $18,000,000  for 
the  fUcal  year  ending  September  30,  1985. 
and  $18,000,000  for  Ote  flacal  year  ending 
September  30, 1988. 

(8>  For  bridge  replaeemetU  and  rdiabUitO' 
turn  under  aectUm  144  of  tiOe  23,  United 
Statea  Code,  $775,000,000  for  Ote  fiaeal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982,  $1,100,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
$1,300,000,000  for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  $1,300,000,000  for  Ote  flacal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
$1,300,000,000  fbr  the  flacal  wear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

(7f  For  the  hi^waw  aafety  improvement 
program,  $100,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
entang  September  30.  1982,  $100,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
$50,000,000  fbr  thefieeal  year  ending  Septemr 
ber  30.  1984.  $50,000,000  fbr  the  fiaeal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985,  and  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  September  30, 1988. 

(8)  For  carrying  out  aeetlon  215(a)  of  title 
23.  United  Statea  Code- 


atfortha  Virgin  lOanda,  aot  to 
9i.9»9,999  per  fieeal  pear  for  aaeh  of  tha, 
fieeal  peart  ending  September  $9, 1982,  Sep, 
teaaber  2§,  198$.  SeptembrrU,  1994,  Beplem- 
ber  29.  I98t,  wind  Septemlet  ^1999. 

tB)/oraaam,notloeu  d$SJ9^999per 
fieeal  pear  for  each  of  thai,  teal  peara  ending 
September  itt  1991  Meptember  20k  1982,  »i»- 
tember  Ml  iUd.  September  29.  19U,  and 

(C)  for  American  Samoa,  not  to  euaed 
ili999,999  per  fieeal  pear  for  eath  of  the 
JIaeal  peart  endbag  September  $9, 19U, 
tember  $9. 199t  September  39, 1994,  r 
ber  29. 1998,  and  September  39. 1088. 

Same  aMthorieed  bw  Oiia  paragraph  ahatt  be 
avaOabU  fbr  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  for  nMOtaiatftoiiaed  in  fheeema 
manner  and  to  the  were*  extent  aa  if  each 
auma  were  apporttened  under  dtapter  I  of 
titU  22.  UnitedStatea  Code. 

(9)  For  Ote  OommonweeWt  ef  the  Northern 
Mariana  talanda,  not  to  exceed  $1,999,999 
per  fiaeal  wear  for  eath  of  the  fiaeel  peart 
ending  September  30.  1932.  September  30, 
1983,  September  30.  1984.  September  3d, 
1985.  and  September  30.  1U9.  Same  author- 
ieed bw  thia  paragraph  ahatt  be  expended  in 
Ote  aame  maimer  aa  auma  authorieed  to 
earrw  oat  aeetion  215  of  ttOe  22.  United 
Statea  Code.  Suma  authorieed  by  thia  para- 
graph ahatt  be  available  for  obligation  at  tha 
beginning  of  Ote  period  fbr  which  author- 
ieed in  the  aame  manner  and  to  the  aame 
extent  aa  if  audt  auma  were  apportioned 
under  chapter  1  of  tiOe  23.  United  Statea 
Code. 

(b)(1)  For  each  of  Ote  flacal  wean  1983, 
1984. 1985. 1988.  and  1987.  no  State,  tnaud- 
ing  the  State  of  Alaaka,  ahatt  receive  leaaOtan 
one*alf  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  appor- 
tionment for  the  InterataU  Syatem  under  aee- 
tlon 194(b)(5)(A)  of  tiOe  23,  United  Statea 
Coda.  Whenever  amounta  made  avattable 
under  thia  aubaection  fbr  Ote  Interttate 
Syatem  in  any  StaU  exceed  the  eaUmated 
coat  cf  completing  Otat  State'a  portion  of  the 
InterttaU  Syitem.  and  exceed  Ote  eUimated 
coat  of  neeeaaarw  reaurfacing.  reatoraUon,  re- 
habauation,  and  reconatruetlon  of  Ote  Inter- 
atate  Swatem  within  aueh  State,  Ou  exeeaa 
amount  ahatt  be  eUgMe  fbr  expenditure  for 
thoae  purpoaea  for  which  funda  apportioned 
under  paragrapha  (1),  (2).  and  (8)  efameh  aee- 
tion 194(b)  maw  be  expended. 

(2)  Subaection  (g)  of  aeetlon  144  of  tiOe  2X 
United  Statea  Code,  ia  amended  aafbOowa: 

"(g)  Of  the  amount  authorieed  per  fiaeel 
wear,  fbr  each  ef  the  flacal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1982.  September  39, 1983,  Septentr 
ber  30. 1984.  September  30, 1985,  and  Septem^ 
ber  30,  1988.  att  but  $200,000,000  for  flacal 
yeart  1982, 1983, 1984, 1985,  and  1988  ihaU  be 
apportioned  aa  provided  in  aubeeetion  (e)  of 
Otia  aectUm;  8299.900,009  fbr  fieeal  yeart 
1981  198X  1984.  1985,  and  1988  of  Ote 
amonnt  auOtoriaed  Oiatt  be  avaOabU  for  ob- 
ligation on  the  daU  ofeadi  awdi  apportion- 
ment in  Ote  aame  manner  and  to  Ote  aame 
extent  aa  the  auma  apportioned  on  tuOi  date 
except  Otat  Ote  obligation  of  aueh  auma  Otatt 
beatOiediacretlonoftheSeeretaTwandahatt 
be  onlwforproiectafor  thoae  hlghwaw  bridgea 
the  replacement  and  rOtablHtation  coat  of 
each  of  which  U  more  Otan  $19,999,000  and 
fbr  anw  pTOfect  for  a  Mghwaw  bridge  replace- 
ment or  rOtabaUation  coat  of  whidi  U.leaa 
Otan  $10,000,000  ifauth  coat  U  at  leaal  twice 
the  amount  apportioned  to  Ote  StaU  in 
wMeft  awA  bridge  U  loeatgd  under  aubaec- 
tion (e)^  thia  aeetlon  for  Ote  flacal  year  in 
whldi  application  ia  made  for  a  grant  fbr 
auOt  bridge.  Not  leu  than  15  per  centum  of 
Ote  amount  apportioned  to  eaOt  iStaU  in  a 
flacal  year  attatt  be  expended  fbr  prafeeU  to 
replace  or  rthabilitaU  bridgea  located  on 
public  roadaoOter  Otan  Oioae  on  public  roada 
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fitnctUmaOv  eUutifled  «<  arteriaU  or  major. 
co^eetor*.  The  Seerttarw  nftT  eotuuttatioH 
with  State  and  local  atffteiatt  may.  with  re- 
spect to  a  Stmte,  reduce  the  requirement  for 
expenditure  far  bridgea  not  on  pubHe  rood* 
funettonoBw  ^aett/Ud  at  arteriaU  or  major 
coOeeton  when  he  determinea  that  iiieA 
State  ha$  inadequate  need*  tojuttifg  tueh  ex- 
penditure,", 

(3i  Paragraph  (3*  of  eeetlon  ZOt  of  the 
Highway  Safetg  det  of  1979  U  amended  by 
ttriking  out  "September  30.  1991,  and  Sep- 
tember 39. 199 1'  and  ineerHng  in  lieu  there- 
of the  fMowing:  "oMd  September  30.  1991.'. 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  of  aecMoi*  909  of  the 
Highwat  Safetg  Act  of  1979  U  amended  bw 
striking  out  "$1,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991.  and 
9900.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1992.- and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  foOowing:  "and  91.300.000.009  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1991. ". 

(St  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  902  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1979  is  amende  by 
striking  out  "9150.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1991.  and  9200.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1932."  and  Inserting  <n  litu  thereof  the  fot- 
lowing:  "and  9150.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 199 1 ', 

(c)  The  unebHgated  balance  of  contract  ait- 
thorlty  established  in  paragraph  (15  f  of  sec- 
tion 104(a}  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1979  shaU  lapse  September  30. 1991. 

(d)  Section  203(bJ  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended  by  eeetion  205(at  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1979.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30. 1991.  and  Sep- 
tember 30. 1992. "  and  inserting  (n  lieu  there- 
of "and  September  30. 1991, ". 

(e>  Section  193  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended  by  section  134(et  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1979.  to  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "9100.900.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1991. 
and  9190.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1992.  except  that"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  9100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1991.  except 
that". 

(f)  SecHon  UKii  of  Ote  Federal-Aid  High- 
way  Act  of  1979  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1991.  and  September  30. 
1991"  and  inaerUnglnlleu  thereof  "and  Sep- 
tember 30, 1991.". 
Interstate  system  resurfacing  apportionment 

Sec  105,  Section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  tUU  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  For  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitat- 
ing, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System: 

"OOpercentum  in  the  rxUlo  that  lane  miles 
an  Oie  Interstate  routes  designated  under 
secUona  103  and  139(e)  ofthU  tltU  (other 
than  those  on  UtU  roads  not  subject  to  a  Sec- 
retarial agreement  provided  for  in  section 
105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1979) 
In  each  State  bears  to  Ote  total  of  all  such 
lane  miles  in  aU  States;  and  40  per  centum 
in  the  ratio  that  veMcte  miles  traveled  on 
lanes  on  the  Interstate  routes  designated 
under  sections  103  and  139(e)  of  this  title 
(other  than  those  on  toll  roads  net,sutiect  to 
a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1979)  in  each  State  bears  to  the  total  of  all 
SUA  vOiUAe  mUea  to  all  States.  NotwWt- 
standing  the  preceding  sentence,  no  State 
ex^udlng  any  State  Out  has  no  Interstate 
laiM  miles  sheSl  reeetve  leu  than  onehalf  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportionment 
made  by  this  subparagraph  for  any  fiscal 
year." 

interstate  system  resurfacing  auOtorieation 

See.  199.  SwMon  105  «^  the  Federal-Aid 

Highway  Act  of  1979  is  amended  to  read  €U 


follows:  "InaddWon  to  any  fatnds  OMthor- 
leed  to  be  appropriated,  there  Is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  9179,000.009  perflaeal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1999,  and  September  M  1991,  not 
to  exceed  $275,000,000  for  the  fleeai  year 
ending  September  30,  1992,  not  to  exceed 
$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 39. 199X  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  39, 1994. 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 199$,  not  to  exceed 
$1,700,000,000  for  Ote  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember  39,  1999,  aiwt  no!  to  exceed 
92.200.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1997.  Such  sums  shall  be  obligated 
for  protects  for  resurfadttg.  restoring.  rOtOr 
Ifllitating.  and  reeorutrucHng  routes  of  the 
Interstate  System  designated  under  sections 
103  and  139(c)  of  tltU  23,  tfnited  States  Code 
(other  than  those  on  toU  roads  not  subject  to 
a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 105  Of  Ou  Federal-Aid  Hii^way  Act  of 
1979).  except  Otat  where  a  State  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  part  of  tueh  sums  are 
In  excess  of  Ote  needs  tifsuth  State  Jtr  resur- 
fadng.  restoring.  rOtabHttatlHg^  and  recon- 
structing Ote  Interstate  System  and  the  Sec- 
retary accepts  such  ceTtiflcation,  sudt  State 
may  transfer  sums  apportioned  to  it  under 
section  104(b)(5)(B)  to  its  apportionment 
under  section  104(b)(1)  of  tiOe  23,  United 
States  Code.  SuOt  sums  may  alto  be  obligated 
for  projects  for  resurfacing^  restoring,  nfko- 
bOUatlng  and  reconstructtng  a  toU  road 
which  has  been  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  if  an  agreement  satisfac- 
tory to  Ote  Secretary  of  Tranaportation  has 
been  reacted  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  axy  pubUc  auVtority  with  jurladle- 
lion  over  such  toll  road  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  such  project  tliat  Ote  toU  road  wtB 
become  free  to  Ote  public  upon  Oie  coBeetion 
of  tolls  su/fident  to  Itguldate  the  coat  of  Ote 
toB  road  or  any  bonda  outatandlng  at  the 
time  eonatltutlng  a  valid  Hen  againat  it,  and 
the  coat  of  maintenance  and  openMon  and 
debt  aervice  during  the  period  of  teU  eoUec- 
tlona.  The  agreement  referred  to  in  Ote  pre- 
ceding sentence  shaB  contato  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  if.  for  any  reason,  a  toll  road  re- 
ceiving Federal  asalatanee  under  Otia  aeetion 
doea  not  become  free  to  Ote  public  upon  col- 
lection ofauXfident  toBa,  aa  apedfled  in  the 
preceding  aentence.  Federal  funda  used  for 
projecta  on  auOt  toB  road  pursuant  to  Otis 
section  shaB  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury." 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  RESURFACING 

Sec  107.  (a)  Section  119(a)  of  tltU  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  6y  striking 
out  the  words  "and  nhabtlltatlng"  and  I^ 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rehabUi- 
t€Mng,  and  reeonstructfyig"  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "those  lanes  in  use  for  more 
than  five  years  on  the  Interstate  System"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "rotUes  of 
the  Interstate  System  designated  under  sec- 
tions 103  and  139(e)  of  Otis  tUU. ". 

(bJ  Section  119  of  tltU  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fan- 
lowing  rtew  subsection: 

"(b)  Reconstructing  aa  authoriaed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  include,  but  is 
not  limited  to,  the  addition  of  travel  lanes 
aitd  the  reconstruction  of  Interchanga  and 
overerossbvs  along  existing  completed  inter- 
state routes.  Including  the  acquisition  of 
riiftU-of-wag  where  necessary. ". 

HOLD  HARMLESS— INTERSTATE  RESURFACING 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  amount  a  State,  exdudirtg 
any  State  that  has  no  interatalt  mileage,  re- 
edvea  by  apportionment  on  Oeteber  1. 1991, 
under  section  104(b)(5)(a)  of  ttOe  23,  United 
States  Code,  >haU  be  sufficient  to  usaure  that 
its    total   apporHonmenta    under   aeetion 


104(b)(5)  of  title  23,  United  Statea  Code,  are 
not  leu  than  Otat  whtOi  would  have  been 
made  on  October  1, 1991,  to  aueh  State  under 
aeetion  104(b)(5)  of  HOe  2X  United  Statea 
Code,  prior  to  Ote  enactment  of  thia  Act 

(b)  There  la  her^  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  Ote  Highway  Truat  Fund. 
$100,000,000  fixr  the  ftseal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993,  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Funds  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  by  thia 
aeetion  shatt  be  available  for  obligatton  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  aa  if 
such  funda  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1 
of  title  2X  United  Statea  Code. 

INTERSTATE  SUBSTITUTtON  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  109.  (aJ  In  addition  to  any  funda  au- 
thoriaed to  be  appropriated  out  of  Ote  general 
fund,  there  la  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated. 
Old  of  the  Highway  Truat  Fund,  for  aubttl- 
tute  hl^wag  projecta  under  aeetion  193(e)(4) 
Of  tlOe  23,  United  Statea  Code.  $225,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1993. 
$250,000,000  for  Ote  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1904,  $250,000,000  for  Ote  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1995,  and 
$300,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1999.  Funda  auOtorlaed  to  carry 
out  thia  aeetion  shaB  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  nic/k  sums  were  apportioned 
under  chapter  1  of  tlOe  23,  United  States 
Cpde. 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(e)(4) 
of  HOe  23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "whtdi  Is  within  an  urbanised  area 
or  which  passes  through  and  connects  urban- 
ized areas  within  aState  and". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(e)(4) 
oftUU23.  United  States  Code  U  amended  by 
striking  "whieh  teiB  serve  the  urbaniaed  area 
and  Ote  connecting  nonurbanlaed  area  corri- 
dor from  which  the  interstate  route  or  por- 
tion thereof  waa  wiOtdrawn,  which  are  se- 
lected  by  the  responsible  local  officials  of  Ote 
urbaniaed  area  or  area  to  be  served,  and 
whi^  are  aubmltted  by  the  Qovemor  of  the 
State  In  whlOt  Ote  withdrawn  route  waa  lo- 
cated." and  inaerting  to  li««  thereof,  "uihiOt 
wta  serve  the  area  or  areas  from  wMeh  Ote 
Interstate  route  or  portion  thereof  was  wiOt- 
drawn, whlA  are  selected  by  Ote  reaponaible 
local  offtdala  of  the  urbaniaed  area  or  areaa 
to  be  served  if  the  withdrawn  Interstate  route 
or  portion  thereof  waa  within  an  urbaniaed 
area  orpaaaed  through  and  connected  urban- 
ised areola  whidi  are  ejected  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  in  which  the  wWtdrawn 
route  was  located  if  the  withdrawn  route  was 
not  within  an  urbaniaed  area  or  did  rtotpau 
through  and  connect  urbaniaed  areas,  and 
which  are  aubmitted.by  the  Qovemora  of  the 
States  to  whlOt  the  withdrawn  route  was  lo- 
cated." 

(e)  Section  103(e)(4)  of  tlOe  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following:  "Any  route 
or  segment  thereof  added  to  the  Interstate 
System  after  Match  7. 1979,  pumiani  to  spe- 
cific levtolaMon  wtB  not  be  atglble  for  wttlt- 
drawal  and  substitution  under  Otis  subsec- 
tion.". 

(d)  71te  first  «entenoe  of  section  120(d)  of 
tlOe  23.  United  States  Code,  to  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "traffic  control  slg- 
nolteaMon,"  thsfoOowtng:  "including  traffic 
control  slgnaUeatlon  projects  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  thU  tlOe,  notwithstanding  Ou 
provisions  of  the  fifth  sentence  of  section 
103(e)(4),". 

PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Sec  110.  (a)  The  first  sentence  e^'aubeee- 
tion  (bMl)  oftecHon  104  of  tltU  23.'United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended  by  atriktng  out  "artd 
priority  primary  rxtules". 

(b)  TYke  first  aentence  of  subsection  <e)  of 
section  104  of  the  FederalAld  Highway  AH 
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of  1979  Is  amended  by  strOcUtg  otU  "Septem- 
ber 30. 1991  and  September  30, 1992, "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
September  30, 1991." 

(c)  Section  147  of  tiOe  23.  United  States 
Code,  ia  repealed. 

(d)  The  analysU  of  Otapter  1  of  title  23  is 
amended  by  dieting 

"147.  Priority  Primary  Routes." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"147.  Repealed.". 

FEPERAL-Ali)  URBAN J>ROjORAM 

Sec  111.  Section  103  of  tUU  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  dOftlng  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  approve  Federal- 
aid  urban  programs  to  urban  areaa  which 
programa  OtaB  be  aOected  by  the  appropriate 
local  o/fidala  aoaato  aerve  the  goala  and  ob- 
jecttvea  of  the  community,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  State  highway  department,  aa 
provided  in  aecUon  105  OfthU  Utle.  The  pro- 
grama ahaB  fadlitaU  tranaportation  in  the 
urban  area  and  indude  pnjeeU  to:  reduce 
congestion  and  improve  Ote  flow  of  trajfie  on 
arterial  and  eoBector  routes,  aid  integration 
of  different  transportation  modes  to  and 
from  alrporU  and  other  terminaU  and  busi- 
ness dUtrtets,  support  dean  air  and  eneryy 
conservation  objectives,  make  highway  capi- 
tal improvements.  Improve  highway  safety, 
eliminate  safdy  hazards  and  roadside  obeta- 
elea.  Implement  transportation  systems  man- 
agement aetlvlties  and  serve  oOier  national 
goaU  and  ObJecUves.  AB  pubHe  roads  in 
urban  areas  are  aigVbU  exeepi  Mote  on  the 
primary  system  and  the  InterstaU  System. 
The  applicabU  provisions  efthapters  1  and  3 
of  OtU  tiOe,  including  provisions  applicable 
to  Federal-aUl  systems.  OtaB  apply  to  urban 
programs,  except  those  provisions  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  ineonaUteiU 
with  thia  aubeection.  The  Secretary  Otatt  not 
waive  the  appHeabUlty  of  the  planning  re- 
qulremenU  t^aectlon  134  of  OtU  title.". 

/E^PRAL-Alb  RURAL  PROGRAM 

See.  112.  Section  103  of  tUU  23.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  amended  by  deleMnff  *iibaee> 
turn  (c)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  Ihereofi 

"(e)  Tfce  Federal  old  rural  program  shaB  be 
sOeeted  by  Ote  State  Mghway  agencies  and 
the  appropriate  local  road  o/fidaU  in  coop- 
eration with  each  other,  euUeU  to  approval 
by  Ou  Secretary  aa_provlded  in  aubeediontf) 
of  OiU  section  and  aeetUm  105  of  thUtlda  In 
making  audi  aeUcHoma,  the  ueeda  of  agricul- 
ture roada,  rural  maa  reutea^  pubHe  aekool 
bni  routea,  local  rural  roada.  airport  and 
water  port  aceeaa  roada,  and  goods  move- 
ment shea  be  eonttdered.  AB  pubUe  roads, 
except  Oioee  on  Ou  primary  eyUem,  the  In- 
terstaU System,  and  thoee  in  nrban  areas  are 
OigUU.  PrajeeU  to  improve  highway  aafe^ 
and  nonurbanlaed  pubUe  trun^ortatlon 
prtOeeta.  induding  fadUtlea  and  toeftaiMi 
aaaiatance,  are  alao  eUglbU  for  mtaUtanee 
under  OtU  aeetion.  The  atppUeabUprovUlona 
Ofehapteral  and  3  t^  OtU  UO^  induding 
proviaUmaappUcabUtoFederalaidayeteuu, 
ShaB  apply  to  rural  programs,  except  those 
provisions  4etermined  by  Ou  Secretary  to  be 
ikeonsUtentwMOtUaubeeetkm.'. 

TRAN^FERABlLiTY 

See.  lit  Puragrupka  (It  and  12)  afaubeet- 
Uan  Id)  t^  atetlan  IH  of  titte  29.  Umltai 
States  Coda,  mra  uuunded  by  «Mfeto»  out 
"59"  eaeh  Mace  it  gjyf  »■  and  inwiilntf  to 
OeuOierei^ateadHudtplaee'lor'. 


Bee.  114.  tat  Section  151  o/tUU  22.  United 
BtaAs  Code,  U  amended  to 
liSX.  Bkihwap  aatela 


ecU  on  any  public  roadoratred  in  rural  or 
urban  areaa.  AaaUtance  shaB  be  avallabU 
under  OtU  program  for  hiifhway  safety  in^ 
provement  projects,  as  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  101  of  OtU  title:  for  railway- 
highway  crossing  prajeds  as  provided  for  in 
section  130  of  OiU  title:  for  the  implementa- 
tion (&  highway-rdated  safety  requlremenU 
and  gdddtnea  laaued  by  the  Secretary  under 
aeetion  402ofthU  tUU:  and  for  Ou  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the 
ftiflftway  aafety  improvement  program  re- 
quired urtderaubaedion  (b)  ofthU  aeetion. 

"(b)  tadt  StaU  shaB  develop  and  incle- 
ment on  a  continuing  basU  a  highway  safety 
improvement  program  induding  procedures 
for  the  planning.  Implementation,  and  eval- 
uation of  highway  safety  impiovemeiU  praf- 
eeto  on  aB  highways,  with  Ou  speckle  objec- 
tive of  redudng  Ou  number  and  severity  of 
highway  traffic  accidents.  Madi  StaU  thaB 
have  a  proceu  for  eoBedlng.  maintaining, 
and  analyamg  accident,  traffic,  andhighieay 
data;  for  conducting  engbaeertng  studies  of 
haaardoua  locationa,  aeeUont  and  dementa, 
for  aaaignlng  priorUiea  to  the  various  types 
<a  haeards  identifled;  for  imjdemenMntr 
safety  improvenunt  projecU  in  accordance 
wiat  Ou  priorities  deedoped;  and  for  the 
evaluation  of  OusafdgbeneflUObtdned. 

"(ct  Of  the  funds  auOtorlaed  to  carry  out 
thU  section  eadt  StaU  dteU  expend  35  per 
centum  <^  the  auma  apportioned  for  proUeU 
under  aeetion  203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Ad 
Of  1973  unless  the  StaU  reguesU  Oe  Secre- 
tary to  leaivk  OiU  mtoimnm  and  the  Secre- 
tary finds  other  safety  projeeU  are  of  a 
higher  prioritp, 

"(dlllt  Funds  auOtorlaed  to  carry  out  fhU 
section  OtaU  be  avallabU  for  expenditure  for 
prajeds  on  any  pubUe  road  (other  Otan  the 
InterstaU  System). 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  anp 
prcied  under  thUaectton  shatt  niA  exceed  99 
per  centum  ctf  the  cod  thereof  except  that  the 
Federal  share  <a  safety  improvement  prvjecU 
for  Ou  tUminatbon  of  haaarda  i^  rutlhigh- 
wayeroaatngs  ahoB  not  exceed  fbot  aa  pro- 
dded in  aeetion  129fd)^  OtU  UOe. 

"(31  The  weabUtated  belanee  of  eontrad 
authority  eataUUhed  prior  to  enactment  of. 
thU  mctUn  far  carrying  out  aeetion  402  bg 
Ou  Foderei  Highwap  AdminiatraUon  ahaB 
remain  avaOabU  for  obUgaOon  aa  provided 
prior  to  enactment  4^  OtU  aecHon  and  ihaB 
lapee  nalUter  Otan  September  U,  1994. 

"(d  FuMda  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  OtUaedionthaBbeapportUmed 
to  Ou  Statea  aafOOowe:  99  per  centum  in  me 
ratio  "whidt  the  poptOaUon  of  eadi  StaU 
bears  to  Ou  total  popmlation  of  att  States, 
and  40  per  eentum  to  Ou  raUo  whUh  Oe 
pubUeroad  mOeage  in  eai*  StaU  bear*  to 
Ou  total  pubUe  road  mOeage  in  oB  SUtea. 
like  annnol  opporfionmaU  for  aadi  StaU 
not  be  Uaa  Otan  onehalf  of  1  per 
€f  Ou  total  apportionment  Bueh 
Aon  be  awOaUe/v  obHpoMon  to  flke 
anner  and  to  the  same  extent  aa  if 
audt  fanda  were  apporUomtd  under  section 
194lbMlt.exeept  Otat  Ou  Secretary  Uamlher- 
iaed  to  matoe  mach  prodelona  of  thU  tUU 
fhathedeemaineonaUtentwllhmepurpoeea 

cfthUaediaa. 

"(P  In  mtg  StaU  wherdn  the  StaU  U  wlA- 
outUgataatkoiitgtoeonatndormaiulaln 
a  prtdod  under  tkUaeeUon,  such  StaU  ihaU 
aOerUtto  a  fOmal  agreement  for  euAeemr 

aUtoeal^JIdaUofmeeoumlaormsmtdpal- 

"Igi  OnahaV^i  paroeutam  a/fomda  mor 
thUaeetkmiluaU 

Id 


jed  to  a  deduction  of  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  for  the  necessary  cosU  of  administer- 
ing Ou  provisions  ofthU  section. 

"(h)  Saeh  StaU  shaU  report  to  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  Tranaportation  not  later  Otan  Decem- 
ber M  cf  each  year,  on  the  progreu  being 
made  to  Implement  Ou  highway  aafety  im- 
provement program  and  Ou  effedJieeneaa  of 
aafety  UnprovemerUa  to  redudng  Ou  number 
and  aeverlty  of  aocidento.  TMe  Aeerctory  of 
Tranaportation  shaB  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  Otan  April  1  of  each  year 
on  the  progreu  bdng  made  by  the  Statea  to 
implementing  the  htghwap  safety  Improve- 
wtent  progrant.  . 

fb)  Section  152  of  Mile  2X  United  Statea 
code.  U  repealed 

(ct  The  anatysU  of  chapter  1  of  (itie  23. 
United  Stales  Code.  U  amended  by  ddeHng 

"151.  Pavement  marking  demonstration  pro- 
pram,"  and 

'752.  Hazard  elimination  program.  * 

and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 

"15L    Highway   safety   Improvement   pro- 
gram." and 

"152.  Repealed." 
(d)  Section  203(e)  of  Ou  Highway  Safety 

Act  of  1973  (PubUe  Law  93-97).  aa  amended 

by  the  Congreaakmd  ReporU  KUminatUn 

Ad  of  1999  (PubHe  Law  99-479).  to  repealed. 

highway  bridge  replacement  and 
reliabaitation  prxvram  apportioned  funda 

Sec  115.  (a)  Subeedion  (e)  of  aeetion  144  of 
titU  2X  United  Statea  Code,  to  amended  to 
readaafoBowe: 

"(et  Funda  auOtorlaed  to  carry  out  OtU  aee- 
tion ahaB  be  apportioned  among  Ou  severd 
Statea  on  October  1  of  the  flacal  pear  for 
wMdt  authorised  according  to  OufoBowlng 
formula:  ABdefident  bridges  w(B  be  divided 
info  four  eategorlea:  (1)  Federalaid  eyatem 
bridgea.  and  bridgea  on  pubUe  roads  func- 
UonaBy  daaeified  as  major  eoBedors,  aUgl- 
bU  for  replacement  (2)  Federalaid  system 
bridges,  and  bridgm  on  pubUe  roads  fune- 
tlonallg  tUtsdfled  aa  ntajor  eOBeeton,  digl- 
bU  for  rdtabOltaUon,  (3)  off-epttem  bridges 
eUpiMe  far  redacement,  and  f4t  offspstem 
bridgm  eUglbUfor  rthabOltation.  na  aguara 
footage  of  deficient  Federalaid  system 
bridges,  or  bridgm  on  pubUe  roada  fimdkm- 
aBgdaaaUledaaptaJoreoaedorKbumOoee 
dlglbUforreplaeementandaaaedlglbUfor 
nhabOltanon,  shatt  be  mnlttpMed  b»  a  fader 
of  two.  ne  aguare  /botage  of  defldent 
bridgea  in  each  category  shatt  be  mnlKpHed 
by  Oe  overapt  notfonal  «nil  eoet  on  •  nolo- 
bp«tale  baefib  as  determined  by  Ae  Seere- 
tary;  and  Ou  total  eodt^  each  StaU  divided 
by  Ae  tofol  eoet  oT  Ae  MaUon'9  defident 
bridgm  shatt  pfeid  Ae  apportionment  .^e- 
tors.  No  State  shall  receive  more  than  9  per 
centum  or  lem  0kan  9,25  per  eentum  of  the 
total  apportienwuntfor  angonefUeul : 
ne  Seentary  aftoB 
Hone  baaadupon  A 
«Mek  ekoB  be  npdot 

atoriaad  to  eahy  out  IhU 

apportioned  wider  Ato  aedkm  aMB  be 

«/ler  Ae  cfoee  ^  Ae  ilaeal  pear  Air  nMe* 


or. 


tbtafIkU 


-tat  the  Beeretarg  shatt 
tagod/dg 


tbi  MotwfUhilaMdkag  dtp  oAcr  provleion 
^la»  or /Meral  rayidatfoii  «)Mr  ae*  brfdpr 
wkleh  Utobe  eanalmded  paiinant  to  aee- 
UontddUtUUU  Omted  Statm  Oode.^ 

bum  a/Ur  lama  2t  1999^  wtOtne  mom  than 
2.7  mOea  ^klghway  batmaen  them  need  not 
earrg  «  loadmagwfdat  to  exeam  of  U  fed. 

FEDERAL  LANDS  HIGHWAYS 

Bee.  lioi  BeeUom  M  ^  tUU  22.  XfmUtd 
nalm  Coda.  U  amuadgd  bg  mmmp  the  M- 


fur  pra^    Aidtan 
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"WttUthe  $enie  ofCongnu  that  Fedeni 
roadt  which  are  pvAHc  roadi  neeive  the 
tame  uniform  potieiet  at  roadt  whidi  are  on 
the  Federal-aid  tvttemt  or  under  the  Federal- 
aid  programt.  Ttte  Congreat  therefore  findt 
that  in  order  to  aeeomplith  thit  oVeetive 
there  thaU  be  a  coordinated  Federal  landt 
hiahvav  program  whidt  ihaB  eonaitt  of  the 
forett  hiohwofi,  park  roadt,  parkwavt. 
Indian  reteroalion  roadt,  and  pttMfe  tandt 
highwajft.  AppropriaUont  fur  the  eonttruc- 
tion  and  improvemeiU  oftmch  Federal  roadt 
^tatt  &e  adminittered  l»  the  Seeretarg  in 
conformity  with  regulationt  jbintty  ap- 
proved fry  him  and  the  Seeretariet  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  land  mana(;iii9  ageneie*. ". 

CARPOOL  AND  VANPOOL  PROJECTS 

Sec  11  f.  (at  Section  lZ»<dt  of  tttle  23, 
United  Statet  Code,,  it  amended  by  inaerting 
Itefore  the  wordt  "inag  amount  to  100  per 
eeiUutm"  the  worda  "or  commuter  earpooling 
or  vanpooUng". 

fbJ  Section  142  of  title  22,  United  Statea 
Code,  ia  amended  otfMowt: 

fl/  In  tutueetlon  (aJd)  ddeU  in  the  flrtt 
tentenee  the  worda  'Ima  tenet"  and  inaert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'itigh  oceu- 
panew  wMcte  tenet"  and  fry  dOeting  the 
wordt  "tnu  and  other^  and  interting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowing:  '%igh  occvpaney  vOii- 
deantf" 

(2)  In  aubteclion  (b)  dOeU  the  word  'Tnit" 
and  in  lieu  thereof  intert  "high  occupancy 
vehicte". 

(3}  In  tubtectlon  W  ftiete  the  wordt 
'^piifrUe  matt  trantportation  atttemt"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  intert  "high  oceupanev  vOii- 
det". 

M  The  Seeretarp  of  Trantportation  it  au- 
thoriaed  and  directed  to  expend  luOitumttu 
are  neeettarp  out  of  the  adminittrative 
fundt  authoriaed  fry  aubaeetton  (a),  aeetion 
104.Htle2i  United  Statea  Code  to  carrp  out 
the  protHaiona  oftubt^nom  (df,  taction  126 
OftheFederoLAidHighwapAetoflOTt. 

(d>  Section  14*  of  Wte  23.  Unitaf  Statet 
Code,  it  amended  fry  redealgnating  exttting 
tubteetion  (bt  aa  auheection  tct  and  fry  (n- 
aerting  the  following  new  aubeeetton  (b/: 

"ibtIV  The  Seeretarp  map  approve  for  Fed- 
eral financial  atttttanee  from  fitndt  appor- 
tioned under  taction  104fbi1SHBt  of  thU 
tiOie,  proiecta  far  deaignaHng  exIaHng  faeUi- 
Uea,  or  for  aeguiaition  of.  righta  of  way  or 
eonttruction  ofnewfiulUtiet,  for  u^  at  pref- 
erential parking  for  carpoola,  provided  that 
auOi  faeUitiea  W  are  located  outaide  of  a 
central  buHneaa  dittriet  and  within  an  inter- 
ttate  hi^wap  corridor,  and  (2f  have  at  their 
pHmarp  purpote  the  reduction -of  vehicular 
tra/fte  on  the  interttate  highwap. 

"t2)  Nothing  in  thU  tubaaetion.  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  iaaued  under  Ihta  auhaee- 
hon,  or  <n  any  agreement  required  fry  thia 
aubaeetlon.  ahaU  prohibU  W  a*w  Stale,  poUt- 
iealauMivtaion.orageneporinatrumenttM- 
tp  thereof,  fiomeontraeHng  with  anp  peraon 
to  operate  anp  parking  faeUitpdealgnatad  or 
conatrueted  under  thU  aubaeetlon,  or  (21  anp 
auA^peraonfremaooperaUngawAfacllitp. 
Amp  feat  eharped  for  the  ute  cf  anp  tuch  fa- 
eOitp  in  eonneetlon  with  the  purpoaa  ofthU 
aubaecUon  ahaa  not  be  im  exeeta  of  the 
amount  reguired  for  operation  and  mointo- 
naaei;  tnOuding  eompenaaUon  to  anp 
peraon  for  operating  thafaeUitp. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoaeat^tMt  aubaeetlon,  Ou 
terma  •yaeUUIaa-  and  "parkings f^eOitiaa- 
are  apnonpmoua  and  thaU  have  the  tame 
meaning  given  ^'parking  faeilitiet''  in  tee- 
Hon  137  of  thia  titW. 

EMERQENCy  REUEF 

Sac  lit,  tarn)  Thefint  tentenee  oftubtec' 
Horn  (of  of  aeetion  12$  of  titU  2X  United 
Statea  Coda,  U  amended  fry  atrlking  thefint 
aenteneetherenfundtnaerttnginlieuOmeof 
the  following:  'Un  emergenepfitndia  author- 


iaed for  expenditure  fry  the  Seeretarp,  tubjeet 
to  the  provitiont  of  thia  taction  and  taction 
11$  of  thia  tiOe,  for  the  repair  or  reeotutruc- 
Hon  ofhUfiiuHipa,  roada.  and  traila  which  the 
Secretary  thaU  find  have  aajfered  terlout 
damage  at  the  retult  of  (It  natural  ditaater 
over  a  wide  area  tuch  aa  fry  floodt,  hurri- 
canet,  tidal  wavet.  earthgwiket,  tevere 
ttorma,  or  landtlidet,  or  (2)  catottro^icfiiil- 
uret  from  anp  external  eaute,  in  anp  part  of 
the  United  Statet,  In  no  event  thaU  findt  be 
uted  purtuant  to  thit  tectlon  for  the  repair 
or  reconttructlon  ofbridget  whith  have  been 
permanent^  doaed  taxOl  vdiicular  traffic  fry 
the  State  ttecauae  of  imminent  danger  of  eo^ 
lapae  due  to  ttruetural  deflcienciet  or  ph^- 
cal  deterioration.". 

(2J  Subtection  (a)oftection  12S  oftUU  2X 
United  Statea  Code  ia  further  amended  fry 
inaertiTig  in  the  tecond  tentenee,  aa  that  ten- 
tenee read  prior  to  the  amendmentt  made  bp 
paragraph  (1)  of  thit  tubteetion,  after  the 
word  "appropriated"  the  wordt  yrom  the 
Highwap  Trutt  Fund":  fry  ttriking  the  colon 
in  the  tecond  tentenee  and  interting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  fry  ddeUng  "dJ"  after  the 
colon  in  the  tecond  tentenee;  fry  inaerting  a 
period  after  the  worda  "in  auefi  peart" and  fry 
ttriking  Ote  remainder  of  the  tentenee  folUtw- 
ing  "in  ntcft  yean". 

(b)  Notwithttanding  anp  other  provition 
of  law,  all  expendituret  made  under  taction 
125  of  title  23.  United  Statea  Code,  prior  to 
the  fltcal  pear  ending  September  30,1973,  are 
authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  from  the  High- 
wap Trutt  Fund. 

(cJ  Subaeetton  (at  of  aeetion  12S  ofHOe  23. 
United  Statea  Code,  it  amended  fry  interting 
in  the  tecond  tentenee  after  the  wordt  "after 
September  30.  1970,"  the  wordt  "and  not 
more  than  $130,000,000  it  authorized  to  be 
expended  in  any  one  fltcal  pear  commencing 
after  September  30. 1980. ". 

(dt  Subtection  (b)  of  taction  125  of  HOe  2X 
United  Statet  Code,  it  amended  fry  ttriking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  firat  tentenee.  in- 
terting a  colon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  bpjodding 
the  following:  "Provided.  Tltat  obOgatlona 
for  proiecta  under  thtt  tectlon,  induding 
thoaa  on  hiifii,wapa.  roada,  and  traHa.men- 
ttoned  in  aubteclion  (c/  of  thit  tectlon,  re- 
tultlng  from  a  tingle  natural  ditaater  or  a 
aintde  catattrophic  failure  thatt  not  exceed 
330.000.000  in  any  State. ". 

(e)  The  amendmentt  made  fry  ntfrtecMon 
(d)  of  thia  aeetion  thaU  apply  to  natural  dit- 
attert  or  catattrophic  faUuret  which  the  See- 
retarp findt  digiUefor  emergencp  rdiaftub' 
aeguent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thit  tec- 
(ton. 

(f)  Subtection  (fl  of  tectlon  120  c/ title  23. 
tfnited  Statea  Code,  ia  amended  to  read  aa 
fiMowa: 

"(fl  The  Federal  duire  payofrte  on  oeeovnt 
qf  any  repair  or  reconttraetion  provided  for 
bpfunda  made  available  under  tectton  125  of 
thia  titU  ihaU  not  exceed  75  per  eentwn  of 
the  eott  thereof:  Provided,  That  the  Federal 
tharepapable  on  accounted  anp  repair  or  re- 
conttructlon of  forett  highwapt,  foreat  devel- 
opment roadt  ami  traOa,  park  roada  and 
tr^la.  parltwapa,  pnfrlto  landa  highwapa, 
public  landa  devdopment  roada  and  traOa, 
arUl  Indian  raaervallon  roada  map  amount 
to  too  per  centum  of  fha  coat  flkonqf.  The 
total  eoat  of  dpraket  map  not  axeaadAeeoat 
of  repair  or  reconatrucHon  cf  a  comparable 
faeUitp.  Aa  uaed  in  thU  aeetion  with  napeet 
to bridget  ^rtdin lecHon  144 <^tMa  tltte,  "a 
comparable  faelUtp-  ahatt  mean  m-facOUp 
which  maata  Ote  current  gaometrie  and  eon- 
ttrueUon  ttandardt  ragutrad  fbr  the  tppea 
and  volume  aftraffte  wMOt  authJ^elUtp  wltt 
earrpoveritadeaignWe.". 

(g)  Att  obllgatlona  for  profeeti  rtauUtng 
from  a  natural  diaatter  or  eataatrophie  fail- 
ure whidi  the  Seeretarp  finda  to  be  digible 
for  emergencp  rdiefaubaaquient  to  Oia  date  €^ 


enactment  of  Oiit  tubteetion  thaU  provide 
fbr  the  Federal  thare  reguired  fry  titfrtecMon 
(fl  of  tectlon  120  of  titU  23.  United  Statet 
Code,  at  amended  fry  thitpection. 

(h)(1)  StOttecHon  (b)  of  tectlon  125  of  title 
2X  United  Statet  Code,  it  amended  fry  ttrik- 
ing the  wordt  "the  Federal-aid  AioAway  tyt- 
temt.  irtduding  the  Interttate  Spttem"  attd 
fry  interting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  wordt  "the  In- 
terttate Spttem,  the  Prlmarp  Spttem,  and  on 
any  rovtet  AtnctionolZy  dataltied  aa  arte- 
rialt  or  major  coOectort."  in  the  two  placet 
the  ttrieken  wordt  appear. 

(2)  SubaectUm  (c)  of  taction  125  of  tHU  23. 
United  Statet  Code,  it  amended  fry  ttriking 
the  worda  "on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
wap apttemt"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  wordt  "routet  functlonaUp  dattified  aa 
arteriala  or  major  coOectort". 

ACCESS  TO  LAKES 

Sec  119.  (a)  Section  155  of  HtU  23.  United 
Statet  Code,  it  amended  fry  deletinff  ntfrtec- 
tion  (e)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(e)  Suma  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  aeetion  104(b)  of  thia  title 
ahaU  be  avaHaUe  for  pnjectt  under  thit  tac- 
tion.". 

(b)  Suma  avMioriaed  under  tectlon  155  of 
titU  2X  United  Statea  Code,  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  aeetion  ahaU  continue  to  be 
available  for  0ke  flaenl  pear  authoriaed  and 
for  the  three  aucceedingfiacal  peart. 

(O  Section  104(a/(18J  of  the  Surface  Traru- 
portation  Aaaiatanee  Act  of  1971  ia  amended 
fry  deleting  "September  30, 1981.  and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982"  and  inierHng  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  September  30, 1981". 

BICYCLE  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  120.  Section  217  of  title  23.  United 
Statet  Code  ia  amended— 

(1)  fry  ttriking  in  the  firat  tentenee  of  tub- 
teetion (a),  the  wordt  "and  the  mvUipte  uae 
of  hitfliwap  rlghta-of-wap"  and  /on  or  in 
conjunction  with  highwap  n^Ua4»f-wap": 

(2)  fry  inaerting  after  Ote  firtt  sentence  in 
tubteetion  (a)  the  following:  "Federal-aid 
highwap  pntfeett  may  indude  nonconttrue- 
tion  programt  or  prc^tt  whidt  can  reaton- 
afrly  fre  expected  to  enhance  the  tafetp  and 
utaofbiepdea": 

(3)  fry  ttriking  out  in  tubteeUdn  (b)  the 
wordt  "that  provided  in  tectlon  120  of  thit 
tltte"  and  intertinff  in  lieu  thereof  "100  per 
eetUMm":and 

(4)  fry  ttHMna  out  tubteetion  (el. 

HIQHLAND  SCENIC  fflGHWA  Y 

Sec  121.  Section  JOKfl  of  Ou  Federal-Aid 
Highwap  Aid  of  1973,  aa  amended  fry  teetUtn 
21  ofPubUe  Law  98-100.  U  furOter  amended 
toraadatfoOowt: 

"(f)  The  Highland  Scenic  Hit^wap  aa  an- 
tAoriMd  fry  tvfreeetion  (a)  of  thia  aectton  and 
all  aaaoeiated  landa  and  ri^ita-of-wap  OtaU 
be  managed  aa  part  of  the  Monorigaheia  Na- 
tional Foraatfitraeenle  and  racnatlonalpur- 
poaea.  Vahide  uae  thatt  be  confined  to  pat- 
aenger  can,  reereaiionalvdtldat  and  limited 
trade  traOie  to  Ota  extent  audi  uae  ia  eom- 
patifrte  iDitft  the  pmrpoee  for  whidi  the  high- 
wap woe  conttmetedL^Oommereial  me  fry 
trueka  map  be  limited  and  controlled  bp 
pemiiL  . 

AU-QCAnONOF  URBAN  FUNDS 

Sec  12i  Section  150- pf  title  23,  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended  fry  adding  the  fal- 
lowing aentenee  at  the  and  thereof:  "Funda 
anoeatad  to  an  urbaniaad  area  under  tfyipro- 
viaUma  <^  thia  aaetlom  map,  at  the  raguett  of 
the  Oovemor  and  upon  approval  c/ the  ap- 
propriate local  otfietala  of  the  area  and  the 
Seeratar%  be  trantferrad  to  the  aUoeatlon  of 
anoOter  audi  ar^  in  the  State  or  to  fht  State 
for  uae  in  anp  uaban  area." 
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oeitUlontton  demowtfvtion 
Sec  12X  Tike  Seerttarp  of  Trmnaportatlon 
it  directed  to  conduct  a  demanatration  pro- 
gram in  not  mora  Oian  four  Statea  of  geo- 
prapMe  and  population  diveraUp  to  atudp 
the  tmpacta  of  expanding  the  auaOabmip  of 
Ote  proeadurea  under  the  Oertifleatlen  Ac- 
eeptanee  and  Seeondarp  Road  Ftan  pvo- 
grama  to  oOier  Federal-aid  apatema  or  pro- 
grama  aa  now  provided  bp  aeetion  117  of  tOle 
2X  United  Statea  Coda  The  damamatration 
program  thould  atudp  the  impaeia  9f  dOow- 
ing  the  Seeretarp  eS  Tramnortatiam  to  die- 
dkafvt  Mt  fWpoMifriUtlae  under  My  fWersI 
tew  retative  to  • /ede^a^atf  Mattooy  pfQ^tet 
provided  certi/leation  it  mode  fry  tie  5tat«i 
purtuant  to  aeeUom  117  of  title  23.  Unitad 
Statet  Code,  and  other  tegulnmenta  t^  Fed- 
eral law. 

DEFENSE  ACCESS  ROAD 

Sec  124.  Section  210(e)  of  HOe  23,  United 
Statea  Code  ia  amended  bpUriking  "Not  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000  ^  anp  funda  appropriated 
under  the  Act  approved  October  18, 1951  (85 
Stat.  422)",  and  inaerting  in  lien  thereof 
"Funda  appropriated  for  detente  maneuvera 
andexereitet". 

MAINTENANCE 

Sec  125.  (a)  Subtection  (at  of  paction  118  of 
title  23,  United  Statea  Code,  it  amended  bp 
ttriking  the  aeeond  aentenee. 

(b)  Subtection  fbt  of  tectlon  UOoftUU  23. 
United  Statet  Code,  it  amended  fry  atiiking 
"conatrueted  on  the  Fedeiml-aU  aeeondarp 
apttem  or  within  a  mnniejpaHtH  ". 

(eJ  The  aeeond  aentenee  afaubaeelian  le)  of 
tectlon  118  of  uae  23,  United  Statet  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  aa  fOOowa:  "If,  within 
ninety  dayt  after  receipt  of  audi  notice,  audi 
prvieethaa  not  been  put  in  proper  condition 
ofmalntenanee,  Ou  Seeretarp  ahaUwiMiold 
approval  of furOterproteetae^aaitnea  in  Otc 
State  hit/kwap  dittriet,  mxaieipoHtp. 
ootmty,  other  poUUeal  or  admlmlatratlve 
aubdiviakm  of  Ote  State,  or  Ote  emtira  State, 
in  wMeh  audi  protect  ahatt  be  located,  aa  he 
deema  moat  appropriate  unttt  mm*  profact 
thatt  have  been  put  in  proper  condMcn  of 
maintenance" 

(d)  Seettom  109  ^  HOe  23.  OnUed  Statea 
Code  it  amended  bp  UriMag  aubaaetida  (ml 
andbprdettertngaubeectionlnlaalPU. 

(eJ  Section  118  of  ttOt  X3.  Unitad  Statea 
Code  U  amended  bp  adding  aubaeetlon  Waa 
foOowa: 

"(fl  The  Seeretarp  thatt  iaauegulddinea  de- 
aertbing  the  eriterte  appIiMfrfe  to  file  Inter- 
ttaU  Spttem  in  order  to  inaure  Otal  the  con- 
dition cf  Oieae  roaiea  ia  maintainad  at  Ote 
UvdTegutredhpthepmrpoaatforwhkhthep 
weredealgned.  ThaHMUtgulMimidtaaba 
itaued  no  later  than  Julp  1,  IMS.". 

(fl  Section  UOettiaeit,  OMtod  Xtetet 
Ood«  it  amended  fry  «trifeia«  MfrMcHo* /(i. 

(pi  Seetloa  118  ef  titU  23,  Unitad  Statea 
Coda:  U  amended  bp  adding  aubeeetton  Iglaa 
JMawe: 

"(gl  Not  later  Otaa  erne  pear  after  Bie  data 
itfiaauance  of  initial  gultdinat  under  aub- 
aection  (fl  i^  Otit  aaetUm  eoA  State  tkdtt 
have  a  program  for  the  Intaratata  intern  to 
occordanee  wUh  aueh  guidtHnn.  Modi  State 
thaaeerU/ponMnmaiplafeaekpearatalU 
hat  andi  a  program  and  the  btteratata 
Spttem  U  maintained  te  ooeordaaor  with  Ote 
program,  tf  a  StateMtt*  to  eerUfitaataguitud 
or  if  Ote  Seeretarp  dderwttmaa  a  Stale  U  not 


State  rTrtfT  fre  to- 
talhoOtci 
•ol  mote  enc*  • ) 

period,  Ote 
amount  wiaikaU  thatt  be  reapportioned  to 
att  other aUglble Statea". 

CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  128.  (alSubeeeUon  (a)  of  aeetion  114  of 
UtU  23,  United  Statea  Code  U  amended  to 
readaafoBowa: 

"(a)  Tke  conttmction  of  anp  highwapa  or 
porOona  of  hi^wapi  located  on  a  Federal- 
aid  apttem  or  under  a  Federal-aU  program 
thatt  be  undertaken  bp  the  reepaettve  State 
highwap  departmenta  or  under  thatr  direct 
aupcrvlaion.  The  ecnatrw^lon  work 
labor  in  eoA  State  thatt  be  in 
wiA  Ote  Iowa  ra  Otat  StaU  and  appHeafrte 
federal  tewt,  Sxeept  aa  prodded  to  taction 
ii7  or  tMt  title;  the  Secretary  ttall  eetofrHak 
proeednret  ibr  tfre  iatpeetion  I 
Of  audi  conatrueUon.  OonatruetUm 
begin  aa  won  aa  funda  are  avaOMe  pmraur 
amt  to  aubeeetton  (at  i^  aeetion  lit  of  OHi 
title  TheStataMghwapd^artmeniihattnot 
erect  any  «n/brmafionaf  tipnt  other  Omn  of- 
ficial traffic  eentreldepteea  conforming  wiOi 
atandardadevdopedbp  the  Seeretarp  on  attp 
project  where  acfot^comalructlen  lain  prog- 
reaa  and  vtatbU  to  highwap  uaere". 

(b)  SubeecUon  (e)  oT  aeetion  121  e^tiOett. 
United  Statet  Code  te  amended  fry  ttriking 
the  wordt  '^bOowina  inipaetiont". 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING 

Sec  127.  (al  Subeeetion  (el  of  aeetion  397. 
title  23,  United  Statea  Code  it  omened  fry 
adding  paragraph  (51  aa  fottewa: 

*Y5>  Tike  anmt  prevldad  parauant  to 
graph  (V  <^  Oiia  aubeeetton  ahatt  be 
frined  and  odrntoteterad  fry  the  Aeretary  «a  • 
tin«te>taid  wMek  ttaa  fre  aeoitaftte/br  ofrH- 
potion  for  the  aame  period  aa  fanda  appor- 
tioned under  aeetion  IMtbHV  t^OttaWtL". 

fbl  Section  129  of  ttOe  SI  UnUed  Statea 
didett  amended  bpaddtng  a  aubaeetlon  tU 


the  In- 

I  ^tUU23. 
<^Oat 

(dl  In  maktag  anp  rculaed  eattmmta  of  Ote 
Oieluteiwtaiai 
it  ragmtnd  fry  tecttaa  t08lb)(tHAJ 
t^  uae  23,  United  Statea  Code  tobatrana- 
mltled  to  the  Caagraaa  after  Ota  data  of  en- 
actment of  OUa  Act,  Oie  Seenlarp  of  Trana- 
portationtkattnotintlmdeampcaatafaranp 

(al.  1%e  Oacrat 
meata  made  mmder  aaetkm  lOtlbHti  0/ tUle 
23.  United  Statea  Code  to  mtehStatm  or  Dtt- 
trielbp  an  amount,  if  anp^ggualtaamounta 
apportioned  under  auOiaaetlanta  anp  audi 
Stata  or  DIatriet  wiOi  raapeet  to  oay  tnc* 
frridprjbrany/laeni  pear  ending  fretoreOcto- 
fter  1.  198L  The  reductiom,  Ifanp^  mad*  fry 
Ae  prooadiny  aentenee  >br  eMftXtote  or  the 
ZHatrtet  thatt  be  made  outofapporttanmenta 
mnder  audi  aaettou  ta  aueh  Stata  or  Ote  DIa- 
trtet,  freyinaiwtf  laith  the  MPortionmenf  .A>r 
the  flaeal  pear  endtng  ftptrmfrer  f,  1983. 
ahatt  be  made  ia  egual  iharte  over  Ote 
affiaeal  peart  to  wMeh  apperfion- 

were  mode. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 


aiJhcFMardliltarapapableonaeeonmtof 

397(claf 
OtiauaedtettbeSSpm 
to  the  eoae  of  amp  Stata 
frte  JMlis  londft  tadividaal 
piAUe  domote  Coade  rfroth 
reaerecdl  exdmatm  of  nattanal  fitraata  and 
national  parka  and  mouuaiente  exetadlng  t 
per  eentmm  of  Ote  totai  area  of  ell  tandt 
therei%  Ae  JMeral  ahorc  ahofl  fre 
fry  a  pereentkpt  or  the 
to  the  pereentBpr  flkot  the  area  qToII 
tandt  to  aneh  note  te  (/ite  total 
that  audi  Federal  i 
pnfed  In  anp  Stata  ahatt  mot  exceed  tS  per 
centumi^Ote  total  coat  ^ anp  audi  pra/eet". 

BRIDGE  RECONSTRUCTION 

Sec  lit.  lal  The  Seeretarp  of 
tianmapapproaatnpprelaet/orme 

^  amp  hrMpe  en  Ike 
taboataamedbpi 

Ito 


Sec /2ft  ^o;  Tike/lrsf  and  third  aenteneet  or 
nfreeetton  (al  of  aeetion  14t  qT  titte  23, 
UnUed Statea  Code  •rtamemdedbpainkiag 
the  wordt  *tor  notional  orfyta"  and  taaertinp 
to  Hen  thereof  the  wordt 'Motional  oriyta  or 
acr-. 

fb)  Seetlom  14$  <^  tiOe  23.  UnUed  Statea 
Code  la  amended  bp  adding  nam  aabaedion 
(elaafeUowa: 

"(el  Tike  Seeretarp.  to  coopertWon  with 
any  other  deportownt  or  openey  of  the  OOP- 
emment  Stata  ageaep.  auOteaitp.  aaaod- 
atkan,  tottitotioa  eorporation  fpro/U  or 
nonprqW.  or  any  other  oiptn  leaf  ion  or 
peraoi^  te  otithoriaed  to 
and  adinlniater  training 
tittonet  propromt  to  conneefion  with  any 
■  thte  titte  to  order  flkot  Minor- 
ity frniinmiM  mop  ocMeae  pn/letenep  to 


wiflk 
the  next  opportlonMent  of  fkndt  to 
5l«te  Jbr  flke  toCeratete  Spatem  ahatt  be  ra- 

I  fry  OMOMite  OMMI  to  i«  par  eentom  or 
flke 

I  to  tadk  State  nnder  aoeltow  iM  oTflkte 

portionmentforaStataia 


trictJbrfiOura 
tion  or  flke  frrMpft 
(el  There  ta 


HMMtfMper/teool 
tf«tton(/flkte< 
tfPffff^   $7§8  cf  the 

amended  W  ttS-C  UahoB ■«< **<__. 

flkfosflkovityAeroto  pranled  to  flkeSMaolMV 
notwifhtfttodinp  flke  paouialono  oTdl  R&C 
tStfel". 

tal  The  tUta  <^  aeetion  14$  of  UOa  23, 
United  Statm  Cede  te  amendrd  to  r— dr 

and  flke  oaoliiate  of  dtapter  t  of  ttOe  23. 
United  Statea  Code  U  amended  bp  atrtkbtg 

ami  ^  ^ 

Mitf  teMfttA^  te  Mm  AcfWQp 
140.  JViondfacrtoitoation.''. 

INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  130^  la)  Chapter  1  Of  HOe  SX  Vmltad 
CtadnteimnHadfry* 

11S7. 

nWDt  tater  flkon 
dope  <^ter  flke  date  of  enaefMfnf  of  flkte) 
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departwuntt,  aoenetM.  ani  inatntmenial- 
iUea  M  Vu  Seentart  determinea,  to  mini- 
mUt.  to  Ou  gnateU  atent  po$aibU,  duphea- 
Hon,  paperwork,  and  deteyt  in  the  devOop- 
metU  and  approval  qT  prejeeU  under  IHU 
title  and  ant  oOier  provition  of  law  rOoHng 
to  the  Federal  Mghwag  programa.  Notwith- 
ttanding  anp  other  provision  of  law,  meh 
agreementa  thatt  provide  that  aetiona  on  ap- 
pUeationa  or  reqneata  for  permita,  lieenaea. 
flndinoa,  and  oOter  approvala  and  determi- 
noMoiu  required  for  awcih  protect*  will  be 
fuBt  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Tranaportation  with  the  review  proeeaa  ea- 
tabtiahed  under  the  MtMonal  gnvironmental 
Arfiey  Act  of  1H§.  aa  amended,  and,  to  the 
greateat  extent  praetleable,  that  a  deeiaton 
with  reapeet  to  Mcft  rack  appUeaUon  <r-  re- 
9ueat  wiB  be  made  contemponmeoMly  with 
approval  of  the  environmental  impact  atate- 
ment.  finding  of  no  aigni/ieant  impact  or 
eategorteal  exOuaion  reouired  for  such 
profeet,  but  in  no  event  later  than  ninety 
day*  after  the  date  of  approval  of^tuch  envi- 
ronmental review  document ". 

fb)  The,  analitaia  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  Statea  Code,  ia  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  atereof  the  following: 
"157.  Interagenct  agreementa.". 

FEDERAL  SHARE— FEDERAL-AID  RURAL  AND  URBAN 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  131.  Section  IZOIa)  of  title  21  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended  (1)  by  adding  after 
"75  per  centum  of  the  coat  ofconatruction" 
wherever  it  oceura  the  following:  "for  prot- 
ecta  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  tgatem  and 
forprcjecta  to  reaurfaoe,  reatore,  rOiabilitate, 
and  reconatruct  the  Federal-aid  Interatate 
Si/atem  and  SO  per  oentem  of  the  coat  of  con- 
atruetion  for  profeeta  under  the  Federal-aid 
rural  program  and  the  Federal-aid  urban 
program, "  and  (2)  bjf  adding  the  foBowing 
new  tentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Federal 
thare  payable  on  account  of  ant  protect 
under  the  Federal-aid  rural  program  or  the 
Federal-aid  urban  program  u^ich  the  Secre- 
tary haa  approved  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  HUfiiway  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  ahoB  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
coat  ofconatruction  aubject  to  the  conditiona 
aet  forth  fit  thia  aubaeetion  or  at  the  option  of 
the  State  the  Federal  ahare  mat  be  reviaed  to 
50  per  centum,  of  auch  coat,  but  the  Federal 
ahare  payable  for  any  eudi  project  which  the 
Secretary  approvea  after  enactment  of  auch 
Act  ahaU  rtot  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cott 
ofconatruction  aubject  to  the  conditiona  aet 
forth  in  thU  aubaeetion. ". 

OBUGATION  UMITATION  AND  ALLOCATION 
FORMULA 

Sec  132.  (a)  Notwithatanding  any  other 
proviaUm  of  laioi  the  total  of  all  oUigationa 
for  Federal-aid  Mifiiwaya  and  higliway  aafety 
conatruetion  prx>grama  for  fiacal  year  1982 
ahaU  not  exceed  $7,700,000,000.  ThU  limita- 
tion ahall  not  atiply  to  obligationt  for  emer- 
gency relief  urider  tection  125  of  title  23, 
United  Statea  Code,  or  projects  covered 
under  aection  320  of  title  23,  United  Statea 
Code,  aection  147  of  the  Surface  Tranaporta- 
tion Aaaiatance  Act  of  1978,  sections  109  and 
129  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981,  and  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  218(a)  of  title  23,  United  Slates 
Code,  as  added  by  this  Act  No  obligation 
cotutrainta  ahaU  be  placed  upon  any  on- 
going emergency  project  carried  out  under 
aection  125  oftitU  23,  United  States  Code,  or 
section  147  of  the  Surface  Transpgrtation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978. 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  the  limitation  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  by  allocation  in  the  ratio 
which  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  Federal-aid  hightoays  and  highioay  safety 
construction  which  are  apportioned  to  each 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  of 


the  auma  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  for 
Federal-aid  Mtihwava  amd  highway  ijjety 
cofnainteHon  wMOi  are  apportionad  to  all 
the  Statea  fbrauOiflaeal  year. 

(ct  During  the  period*  October  1  Oirough 
December  31,  19tl.  no  atate  ahatt  obUgaU 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dia- 
trOnUed  to  auch  State  under  mbMcMon  <b>. 
and  the  total  of  aU  StaU  obNooMoM  during 
suOi  period  ahatt  not  exceed  iS  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  dialributed  to  aU  Statea 
under  auehaubaeetiot^ 

td)  Notwithatanding  aubaeetion*  Iht  and 
Ic),  the  Secretary  AdU— 

(1)  provide  aU  Statea  with  authority  auffi- 
dent  to  prevent  lapaea  of  auma  authoriaed  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federalaid  Mghwapa 
and  highway  aafety  conatruetion  wMA 
have  been  apportioned  to  a  State,  except  in 
those  irutaneea  in  whiOi  a  StaU  tndieatea 
ita  intention  to  lapae  auma  apportioned 
under  aection  104(bH5HAt  oftitU23,  United 
Statea  Code;  ' 

(2)  after  Auguat  1,  1982,  reviae  a  dUtribu- 
tion  of  the  funda  made  available  under  aub- 
aeetion a»  if  a  StaU  wis  fio<  obligaU  the 
amount  diatributed  during  OuU  fiacal  year 
and  rediatrlbuU  auffleient  amounta  to  thoae 
Statea  able  to  obligaU  amounU  in  addition 
to  thoae  prexrioualy  diatributed  during  that 
fiacal  year:  and 

(3)  ru>t  diatribuU  amounta  authoriaed  for 
administrative  expenaea  and  foreat  hU^ 
waya. 

NATIONAL  MAXIMUM  SPEED  UMIT 

Sec  133.  Section  154(ft  of  tiOe  23,  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  amended  to  read  aa  fbOowa: 

"(f)  If  the  data  aubmitted  by  a  StaU  purau- 
ant  to  aubaeetion  (e)  of  thia  aection  ahow  that 
the  percentage  of  motor  vthidea  exceeding 
fifty-five  milea  per  hour  it  greater  than  50  per 
centum,  the  Secretary  ahall  reduce  Ute  StaWa 
apportionment  of  Federalraid  higfiwatfund* 
under  each  of  aectiona  104(b)(1),  104(b)(2), 
and  104(b)(8)  of  thia  title  in  an  aggregaU 
amount  of  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  amount 
to  be  apportioned  for  the  foOowlng  fiacal 
year.". 

MARYLAND  TRANSPORTATION  AUTHORITY 

Sec  134.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  State  of  Maryland,  by  and 
through  ita  State  Roads  Commission  of  the 
successors  of  said  Commissiori,  to  cotutruct, 
maintain,  and  operate  certain  bridge*  across 
streams,  Hvera,  and  navigable  waters  which 
are  whoUy  or  partly  within  the  State",  ap- 
proved April  7,  1938,  and  the  Aet  of  June  10, 
1948  (62  Stat  463.  Public  Law  654,  80th  Con- 
gress), as  amended  try  the  Act  of  November 
17,  1967  (81  Stat  466,  PuMie  Law  144,  90th 
Congress),  are  hereby  repealed 

(b)  The  State  of  Maryland,  by  and  through 
the  Maryland  Transporatatton  Authority  or 
Oie  successors  of  such  Authority,  ia  author- 
ized, aubject  to  all  applicabte  Federal  lawa, 
(1)  to  continue  to  collect  toOa  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thia  Act  from  ita  exiating 
transportation  facilities  projects,  as  defined 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act  in  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Marylaiid,  and  (2)  to  uae 
the  revenuea  from  such  tolls  for  transporta- 
tion projecU  of  the  type  which  the  State  or 
the  Maryland  Transportation  Authority  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  or  main- 
tain under  the  lawa  of  the  State  c^  Maryland 
as  such  laws  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thUAct 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  ADDITIONS 

Sec  135.  Section  139  of  titte  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c>  as  follows' 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  those 
portions  of  highway  segments  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  in  States  which  have  no 
Interstate  System  that  are  logical  eompo- 
nenU  to  a  system  serving  the  State's  princi- 


pal citlaa,  national  dafmaa  need*  and  mili' 
tary  inatoBationa,  and  traffic  generated  by 
ran.  loator.  and  air  tranaportation  modea. 
The  deaUnatedaegmanU^tall  have  been  eon- 
atructafto  the  geomatrie  and  oonttrncNon 
atondarda  ad«giMte/br  enrrvnl  and  probable 
fatura  traffic  demand*  and  the  need*  of  the 
locaUty  of  the  aegmemt  The  mUeage  of  any 
highway  deaignated  aa  part  of  the  Interatate 
Syatem  under  tMa  aubaeetion  ahall  not  be 
charged  againat  the  Umitalton  eatabUahed  by 
Ota  firat  aenUnoe  of  aecHon  103(e)(1)  of  thU 
titla.  The  deaignaMon  of  a  Mghway  under 
thl*  aubaeetion  thatt  ereaU  no  Federal  finan- 
cial mponafbtlUy  wttk  reapeet  to  auch  hlt^ 
waK  except  thai  t/ta  StaU  invtUved  may  uae 
Federal-aid  highway  fund*  avaUdble  to  it 
under  aectiona  104(b)(1)  and  104(b)(5)(B)  of 
thU  UOa.  for  the  raaurfaeing,  rehabilitation, 
reaton^ion,  and  reconatruction  of  a  highwat 
deaignated  aa  a  route  on  the  Interatate 
Statem  under  thia  aubaeetion." 

ALASKA  man  WAY 

See.  130.  (a)  Subaeetlon  (a)  of  aection  218  of 
titU  23,  United  Statea  Code,  U  amended  by 
adding  after  the  aeeond  aentence  the  follow- 
ing: "In  addition  to  auch  funda.  the  State  of 
Alaaka  i*  authoriaed  to  expend  on  auch  Algft- 
way  any  Federal-aid  highwat  funda  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  Alaaka  under  thia  Htte 
aa  Ua  Federal  ahare.  Notwithatanding  ant 
other  proviaion  of  taw  ant  obligation  limita- 
tion enacted  fbr  fiacal  tear  1982  or  for  any 
/toeal  year  thereafter  shaB  not  applt  to  pmj- 
ecte  authoriaed  by  the previouaaentenec". 

(b)  Thia  amendment  ahaB  be  effective  Kpon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act 

THE  MAINE  TURNPIKE 

Sec  137.  Section  145  of  the  Federpl-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  ia  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"Sec  145.  (a)  Upon  aatitfaction  by  the 
State  of  Maine  or  the  Maine  Turnpike  Au- 
thority of  the  following  conditiona,  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Maine  Tiimptke  Authority 
ahaB  be  free  ofaB  reatrietiona  teith  reaped  to 
the  impoaition  and  collection  oftoBa  or  other 
ehargea  on  the  Maine  Turnpike  or  for  the  uae 
thereof  contained  in  HOe  23,  United  States 
Code,  or  in  any  regulation  or  agreement 
thereundeK 

"(1)  repayment  by  the  State  of  Maine  or 
the  Maine  Turnpike -Authority  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  Statea  of  the  sum  of 
$8,577,000  whith  U  the  amount  of  Federal- 
aid  hUlhway  funda  recdved  for  eorutruetion 
of  interehangea  or  conructiona  with  the 
Maine  TumpOce  at  West  Qardiner,  Kenne- 
bec County.  Maine,  at  York,  York  County, 
Maine,  and  at  Scarborough-South  Portland, 
Cumberland  County,  Maine.  The  amount  to 
be  repaid  shaB  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  for  'Federal-Aid  Highway 
(Trust  Fund)'.  Such  repayment  shaB  be  cred- 
ited to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  of  the  classes  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Maine.  The  amount  so 
credited  shaB  be  in  addition  to  aU  other 
funds  then  apportioned  to  such  State  and 
ahaB  be  avaUabte  for  expenditure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proviaiona  of  Htte  23,  United 
Statea  Code. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Maine  and  the  Maine 
Turnpike  AuOiority  are  deemed  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  aection  129(c)  of  titte  23,  United 
Statea  Code  Provided,  That  the  conditions  of 
subsection  (a)  are  satisfied  ". 

REDWOOD  BYPASS  HIGHWAY 

Sec  138.  Section  152  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding 
after  "fiscal  year  1981"  the  following  "and 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983". 
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REIMS  URSEMENT 


aueUgaf 


Sac  tot.  In  ang  eaaa  te 
SanUBeaa,  OaHfonia,  ha* 

gutaiUoa,  betmaeu  fka  daU  ^  mttmtwj  at 
PabUe  Last  $0-U4  had  aia  dale  afammetmemt 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Bfghwag  Ad  qf  IBn 
IPubUe  Law  U-iUt.  of  land  whUk  wa*  ««- 
Uaedin  a  FadenOraid  ustam  agaUm  pnjael 
atanjnterwedioawifkaaegmaataflkerad- 
eral-ald  primary  ayatem,  Ou  SeenlmiB^ 
Tranaportation  la  muAoriaad, 
ing  any  oOter proviaion  ^lawk  to  i 
the  Slate  of  OaHfomta  from  fisnd* 
ttoned  to  the  StaU  <^  CaHfomla  under 
tion  104(b)(i)  of  HOe  23,  United  Statea  Cbdc 
75  per  centum  of  amekcoata, 

INTERSTATE  WITHDRAWAL  STUDY 

Sec  14L  ne  Secretary  of  TmsuporiaUon 
ia  directed  to  aiudy  proMraia  rrfaHfig  to  w^ 
tion*  of  the  fnterataU  Syatem  wkiekdenot 
provide  eonneetlwUy  and  could  be  wtOa- 
drasenfitr  a  aubetitaUhighsBag  protect  Such 
atudg  ahaB  tnelude  altemaitm  famdtag 
method*  anaUakU  it  euth  aaeHon  **  «<A- 
drown  mder  aadton  lOHaHOt  ^  tUU  U. 
United  Statea  Code,  the  atadg  togeOter  wtA 
recommendationa  ahaB  be  tranamitled  to  eie 
^Committee  on  Mnvironment  and  PabUe 
'  Worka  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  en 
Publte  Worka  and  Tranaportation  of  Ote 
House  of  BepnaentaUve*  not  later  Okon 
Mardi31,19iL 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  142.  fa)  Section  101(a)  U  amended  aa 
foOowa: 

(1)  In  the  tenth  aentence,  by  inaerting  Oe 
worda  "or  wader  one  of  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
grama"  immediai^  after  the  worda  "Feder- 
alraid ayatema"^ 

(2)  In  the  ninetoenft  sentence,  by  striUsig 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  addimg  Ote 
worda  "or  under  the  Federal-aid  programa.'^ 

(3)  In  the  thirtteth  aentence,  by  deteUng 
the  worda  "secondary  ayatem"  and  taaerttav 
in  Heu  thereof  the  worda  "rural  piogram", 
and  by  dOetlng  the  word  "Ayatem"  and  in- 
aerting in  heu  thereof  the  word  "piBgiaw*^ 

(4)  In  the  thtrty-firat  aentence.  by  ddetbag 
the  word  "ayatem"  each  time  U  appear*  and 
ifuerUng  in  Heu  thereof  the  word  "pro- 
gram": and 

(5)  By  adding  after  the  twentg-et^hA  aen- 
tence the  foBowing  aentence'  "The  term  Vad- 
eral-aid  program'  meana  any  oneoftheFad- 
eral-aid  hithway  programa  deacrlbad  in  aac- 
tionl03<tfOtiatltU.". 

(b)(1)  Section  103  ta  amended  by  adding  to 
the  titU  the  worda  "and  program*"  after  the 
word*  "Federal-aid  ayatema"; 

(2)  Section  103(a)  ia  amended  te  read  aa 
foBowe:  "For  the  purpoae  of  thU  title,  Ota 
Federal-aid  ayatema,  loMck  conatat  efOmpr^ 
mary  ayatem  and  Ota  tnterntaU  Wgdeat, 
along  with  (he  Federal-aid  pnwmui  whtek 
eonaiat  of  the  Federalroid  rural  pregrmmatid 
the  Federal-aid  urban  program,  are  aalab- 
liahed  and  coniinuad  purauant  to  Ote  provi- 
aiona of  thia  aection.  "^ 

(3)  Section  103(f)  ia  amended  to  reed  a»JM- 
Iowa:  "The  Secretary  ahaB  have  muthoritg  te 
approve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  FUdaral  aid 
primary  ayatem,  the  Federal-aid  rural  pro- 
gram, the  Federal-aid  wban 
the  Interatate  Syatem.  a*  and 
tern*  and  prograsn*  or  portion* 
deaignaUd,  ortoragutra ' 
viaiona  Otereof.  Me  Faderatdid 


(0)  In  aaibaeetion  IcHlK  by 
phraae  ".  eemmendng  «i(k  Oke 
ment  affitnda  auBeoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
under  aabaaetiom  (at  qT  aeetton  102  <^  Ota 
Federalraid  Highway  Ad  oT  19S$  (TO  SUt 
374), 

17)  In  aabeadiom  (fHlK  bg  inaertkng  Ota 

attar 
Ote 

(dfSaettenl»$U 

(U  InOaa  tmt  aantamea  et  aabaacMon  let 
byinaetiingatereorda"andpiopia»*"ettPr 

letkng  in  Oae  Oslrd  aanUnce  Ote 

aBOsai^auwa 

the  word  "part" 

IV  In  a»b— cWon  14}  bg  dOettng  Ota 
"progimata  toT,  and  by  delc(ta9  Oea  word* 
"an  Ote  Federal-aid  urban  ayatem"  and  <» 
«erHn«  to  Uen  Oieraet  Ote  word*  "under  Ote 
Federalraid  urban  program". 

(e)  Section  100(d)  U  amended  by  inaerting 
the  worda  "or  under  axy  Federal-aid  pre- 
gram"  Immediately  after  Ote  worda  "Federal- 
aid  ayatem". 

(flft)  Section  lOtlaJ  U  amended  by  inaert- 
ing flke  «orda  lor  nader  any  of  the  Faderml- 
old  highway  programa,"  immediaUlg  after 
Ote  word*  "htterataUSyateai,"  Ote  fIralUma 
they  appear,  aitd  by  inaerting  the  word*  *^aitd 
program*"  launedlatoly  aifler  the  word* 
"Federal^  highway  ayatema"  Ote  aeeond 
ttata  Otey  appear; 

12)  aaetUm  lOOIcilZ)  ta  amended  by  invert- 
ing the  worda  "or  under  ang  Federalraid  prxt- 
gram"  Iwunediately  after  the  worda  "Federal- 
aid  ayatem":  and 

I3)f%elaat  aenUnoe  of  aection  lOttclIU  ia 
amended  by  taaerMnff  Ote  worda  'V>r  nader 
the  Federalraid  program"  iwtmediatUy  after 
the  worda  "Federalraid  ayatem". 

(g)(1)  Section  iOlaf  U  emended  bg  inaert- 
ing Ota  worda '\rr  under  any  Faderat-eld  pro- 
gram" immedtatOy  after  the  worda  "Federal- 
aidayatem'i 

(2)  Sedien  100(0  U  amended  bg 
Ote  word*  "Prated*  en  Ota  Faderal^ld 
ondary  ayatem"  and  inaertirtg  to  Hen  Oteraet 
the  word*  "Federal-aid  rurel  pregtnm  prat- 
acta"* 

lu'aaetten  100(a)  i*  amended  bg  dtUttm 
Otapkraea  "NefimdaiheB  be  eppneaifbr 
on  any 
to  Hen  Otera^  Ota 
"He  fund*  iltaM  be  apgreatd  fbr 
kighwegen 


H)  Sedien  ttValia  emended  Ooi 
"(et  When  a  StaU  he* 
tend*^0»e  primary  agetemerfbrenpeflka 
mtgtam*  iipiiifliwid  to  U 
194 1^  Od*  tUU,  and  preeaad* 
te  eenatred  any  pretaeU  wOtoad  OteeUef 

ermeraperUat 


any  et  the 
Stete,  « 
any  or 
0»ettime.*n 


be 
be 
wUhett 


on  the  pilmaiy  ayatem  or 
InaaHr  e* 
HnrtI  a  State  to  Ae  < 
flkeoM^i 
ttoKAeJ 
OPPWeaWon  by  — e>  StmU  end  kU 
approval  ef  aueh  appUeeUen.  iaemOterieid 
te  pep  tetmh  StaU  the  Federad  Shan  ^Oae 

addiWowar  jtoda  ere  opporfionad  to  aneft 
State  wider  aeefton  IM  or  (Ma  (Me  4^ 
Wpr«ortoOeeona(mc<to»qrOej 

otter  prrdeeU  on  Ote  primary 

Ote  Federalratd  program  toMivM 


(V  Oaa  prated  cenforma  to  the 


lOit^OtU 


The 


nod 


(ton  ia  to  «Ote<  >br  Oke /laetf  yiBir  Jbr  t 
ffla  MPWf  Hfin  it  aomgkt  htym 
Ig  antkartaad  fisnda  far  aedSi 

tegbti 


«y 

tmemeU^  expected  epportH 

mmentef 

o^ 

tadkmtWdti*  emended  bgin*artti^                   \ 

man 

eeda 'Sunder a  Faderaleidi 
dialdkl  MtUr  Oaa  worda  "FH 
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of  tvbteetUnt  (if  of  Oiii  teetion.  the  Federal 
«Aare  payoMe  on  ueeoitaf  of  axy  vrafect,  Jl- 
MMoeil  wUh  primarg,  mni,  or  urban  fundt, 
on  the  Fedeml-oid  primarg  tjntem,  under  the 
Fedenl-oid  ntrol  progmm,  and  under  the 
Federat-atd  urban  ^roffrum  ihatt  either^  and 

I2t  Section  120fgf  U  amended  by  deleting 
the  worde  "Federal-aid  highwayt"  and  in- 
terting  in  lieu  thereof  the  wordt  "Federal-aid 
projeeta". 

(U  Section  IZllct  i»  amended  bv  imerttng 
the  wordM  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  Program" 
immediateig  after  the  word*  "Federal-aid 
nattm". 

fmJ  Section  123(a)  it  amended  bg  deleting 
the  word*  "the  Federal-aid  vrimarg  or  tec- 
ondarg  tgttemt  or  on  the  Interttate  Syttem, 
including  extentiont  thereof  xoithin  urban 
area*,"  and  inaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
wordt  "a  Federal-aid  tgttem  or  under  a  Fed- 
eral-aid progfuw^  ", 

(n)  Section  124(a)  it  amended  bg  interting 
the  word!  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
programt, "  immediateig  after  the  phrase  "in- 
tiuding  the  Interttate  Syttem.  **. 

(o)  Section  129  it  amended  aafoOowt: 

fl)  In  tubteetion  (c),  by  interting  the 
wordt  "and  programt"  immediateig  after 
the  wordt  "Federal-aid  highwag  tgttemt"; 

(2)  In  tubteetiont  (J)  and  (g)(2).  bg  intert- 
ing the  wordt  "or  programt"  immediateig 
after  the  wordt  "Federal-aid  tgttemt"  each 
time  theg  appear;  and 

(3)  In  tubteetion  (i).  bg  dOeting  the  wordt 
"Federalroid  tgttem,  other  than  the  Inter- 
ttate Sgttem,"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  wordt  "Federal-aid  protect  other  than 
one  ttfthe  Interttate  Sgttewt," 

(p)  Section  i3S(b)  it  amended  by  placing  a 
period  after  the  word  "flow"  and  deleting  the 
remainder  cf  the  tentenoe. 

(q)  Section  137(a)  it  amended  bg  deleting 
the  wordt  "profect  on  Ote  Federal-aid  urban 
tgttem"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
wordt  "proiect  under  the  Federal-aid  urban 
program". 

(r)  Section  140(a)  it  amended  bg  inserting 
Ou  wordt  "or  under  any  of  the  Federal-aid 


programt"  immediateig  after  the  wordt 
"Federal-aid  tgttemt". 

(t)  Section  141(b)  of  title  21  VnUed  Statet 
Code,  it  amended  to  read  atfoUowK 

"(b)  Each  StaU  thaU  certifg  to  the  Secre- 
targ  before  Januarg  1  ofeatii  gear  that  it  it 
enforcing  in  accordance  with  teetion  127  of 
thit  title  all  State  lawt  retpecting  maximum 
vehicle  tiee  and  wetghtt  peHmUted  on  all 
roadt  receiving  fundt  under  the  Federal-aid 
program,  in/duding  the  pftmarg  tgttem,  the 
Interttate  Sgttem,  and  it  a  route  funetional- 
Ig  Oattifled  at  an  arterial  or  major  collec- 
tor.". 

(t)  Section  142  it  amended  atfOOowt: 

(1)  In  tubteetion  (a)(1)  bg  inaerttng  the 
wordt  "and  hU^wagt  under  the  Federal-aid 
progravu"  immediateig  after  the  wordt 
"Federal-aid  tgttemt"  and  bg  dOettno  the 
wordt  "at  a  proiect  on  ang  Federal-aid 
tgttem": 

(2)  In  tubteetion  (a)(2)  bg  dOeUng  the 
wordt  "proiect  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
tgttem"  each  place  it  appear*  and  interting 
in  lieu  thereof  "project  under  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  program", ;  and 

(3)  In  tubteetion  (e)<2)  bg  dOeHng  the 
wordt  "proieett  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
tgttem"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  "proi- 
eett under  the  urban  program". 

(u)  Section  143.it  amended  atfOOowt: 

(1)  In  nbeeetton  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  bg  intert- 
ing the  wordt  "or  under  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" immediatag  after  the  wordt  "a  Fed- 
eral-aid tgttem  (other  than  the  Interttate 
Sgttem)"  each  place  theg  appear,  and 

(2)  In  tubteetion  (d)  and  (e)  bg  deleting 
the  wordt  "Federal-aid  tgttem  on"  each  time 
theg  appear  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
wordt  "Federalraid  tgttem  or  program  on  or 
under". 

(V)  Section  149  it  amended  atfoUowt  ■■ 

(1)  bg  interting  the  wordt  -"or  under  any 
Federal-aid  program"  immedialOg  after  the 
wordt  "Federal-aid  tgttem". 

(2)  bg  amending  the  analgtit  of  diopter  1 
0ftitle23.  United  Statet  Code,  bgdOetlng: 
"ISO.  Allocation  of  urban  tgttem  fundt." 

and  interting  in  lieu  thereof: 


"150.  Allocation  of  urban  program  funds." 

(w)  Section  ISO  it  amended  bg  deleting  the 
word  "tgttem"  in  the  title  and  interting  the 
word  "program"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(z)  Section  302(b)  it  amended  bg  deleting 
the  wordt  "on  the  Federal-aid  teoendarg 
tgttem,"  and  inaertirtg  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
wordt  "under  the  Federal-aid  rural  pro- 
gram", and  bg  dOeting  the  wordt  "tecondarg 
fundt,"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
wordt  "rural fundt," 

(g)  Section  304  it  amended  bg  interting  the 
word*  "and  highwagt  under  the  Federal-aid 
programs"  between  the  word  "tgttemt"  and 
the  comma. 

(a)  Section  317(d)  it  amended  bg  interting 
the  wordt  "or  under  a  Federal-aia  protrram" 
immediateig  after  the  wordt  "Federal-aid 
tgttem". 

(aa)  Section  320(a)  it  amended  bg  intert- 
ing the  wordt  "or  programt"  immediateig 
after  the  wordt  "highwag  tgttemt"  in  the 
teeondterUenee. 

(bb)  Section  322  it  amehded  atfoUowt: 

(1)  In  tubteetion  (c)(1)  bg  dOetlng  the 
wordt  "ang  Federal-aid  tgttem,"  and  intert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  wordt  "the  Interttate 
Sgttem,  the  Primarg  Sgttem,  or  it  a  route 
functionallg  datalfled  at  an  arterial  or 
maior  collector. ":  and 

(2)  In  tubteetion  (c)(2)  bg  deUHng  the 
word*  "any  Federal<Lld  tgttem, "  and  intert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  Ote  wordt  "the  Interstate 
Sgttem,  the  Primarg  Sgttem,  or  it  not  a 
route  functionallg  clattWed  at  an  arterial 
or  major  coHeetor," 

(cc)  Section  402(d)  it  amended  bg  interUng 
the  wordt  "and  programt"  immediateig  after 
the  word*  "Federalaid  tgttemt". 

(dd)  Section  117  it  amended  atfOOowt: 

(1)  Bg  interUng  in  tubteetion  (a)  the 
VBordi  "or  under  any  Federal-aid  programt" 
immediateig  after  Oie  wordt  "Federal-aid 
tgttemt". 

(2)  Bg  deUHng  in  tubteetion  (f)(ll  the 
wordt  "teeondarg  tgttem"  where  Vteg 
appear  and  ineertirtg  in  lieu  thereof  the 
u)ordt  "rural  program". 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God.  continue  to  Inspire  Your 
people  to  seek  truth  In  all  the  avenues 
of  life.  May  we  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  cliches  that  too  easUy  are  spoken, 
but  strive  to  affirm  with  honest  and 
sensitivity  the  reality  of  our  world  and 
the  integrity  of  our  actiobs.  Even  as 
we  prove  candor  in  thought  and  word, 
may  we  ever  respect  others  who  share 
in  our  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  to- 
gether we  may  discover  more  of  the 
truth  of  Yoiu-  creation  and  thus  serve 
the  common  good.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

B«r.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  303,  nays 
8,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  121, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  298] 

YEAS— 303 

[RoU  No.  298] 

YEAS— 303 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  <OH) 


BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUuaen 

Clinser 

Coats 

CoUins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 


Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  Wnilam 

Craic 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amoun 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielaon 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

DerwlnaU 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ctaierson 

Elmery 

Eaiglish 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

PaaceU 

Pazio 

Pen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Fish 

Flippo 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Ginn 

OUckman 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hendon 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 


Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Joikins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

I^gomaraino 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeftler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

liOwry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

MazBoli 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


Pease 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Pritdiard 

Qunien 

Rahall 

RailsbM^ 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU  (K8) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

ShanniMi 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

SMITH  (NJ) 

SMITH  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wiim 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NAYS-8 


Dickinson 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Evans 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Geldenson 

Sabo 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-121 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Bafalls 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Blaochard 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Coughlin 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Dell  urns 

DeNardis 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Erlenlx>m 

Brtel 

Evans  (DE) 

Perraro 

Fithiao 

Florio 


Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Garda 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gradison 

Guarlnl 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Batcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jones  (NO 

Kindness 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehaman 

Leland 

Long  (LA) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MCCloskey 

McCollum 

McDonald 

Mica 

MifcMJ'fci 

MlneU 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Napier 


Oaker 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Rholdes 

Richmond 

RoberU  (SD) 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rudd 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaw 

SiUander 

Smith  (PA) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Studds 

Trazler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Weiss 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Toung  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
from  60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 


•  .      D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3567.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1193)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
International  Communication  Agency, 
and  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes," 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Glenn,  and  Mr.  Mathias  as  an  addi- 
tional conferee  solely  for  the  consider- 
ation of  section  120  (a)  through  (e)  of 
the  House  amendment,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston (in  lieu  of  Mr.  Biden)  as  an  addi- 
tional conferee  solely  for  the  consider- 
ation of  title  VI  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  REAF- 
FIRMING CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  in  order  on  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 17.  1981,  or  any  day  thereafter,  to 
consider  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, reaffirming  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.  Con.  Res.  115.  97th  Congress). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
explain  why  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
basically  this  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  take  up  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion any  day  from  tomorrow  on  with- 
out having  the  mandatory  10-day  wait- 
ing period.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  and  the 
ranlting  Republican  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  and 
both  of  them  agree  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  appreciate  the  statement,  but  can 
the  gentleman  explain  to  the  House 
why  we  need  to  waive  the  10-day  rule? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Basically, 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  complete  the 


second  budget  resolution  as  soon  as 
possible,  we  wanted  to  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  be  able  to  bring  this  up  to- 
morrow. If  necessary  or  if  possible. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
probably  will  not  object,  but  I  know 
that  the  10-day  rule  was  put  in  the 
budget  law  for  a  specific  purpose  to 
allow  Members  adequate  time  to  pre- 
pare in  the  original  legislation  during 
budget  consideration,  and  I  think  it  is 
unfortimate  that  we  have  delayed  this 
process  so  long  and  not  allowed  ade- 
quate study  of  the  second  concurrent 
resolution.  I  realize  all  the  problems 
that  are  inherent  in  this  budget  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  problems,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  unfortunate  in 
many  respects  that  the  budget  has 
been  handled  in  this  way  this  year, 
but  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  con- 
nection with  letting  the  President's 
program  have  a  chance  is  to  adhere  to 
the  wishes  of  the  President  and  the 
minority  leadership  with  regard  to  the 
second  budget  resolution.  This  will 
make  that  possible. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  continuing  resolution  that  we 
are  going  to  consider  today  on  the  ap- 
propriations really  negate  much  of 
what  we  have  done  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess by  just  continuing  beyond  the 
deadline  here? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Far  from 
the  continuing  appropriations  negat- 
ing the  first  budget  resolution,  the 
continuing  appropriations  bill  not  only 
comes  under  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion but  it  comes  under  the  President's 
September  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
think  there  is  disagreement  on  that 
point  and  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  whether  it  really  comes  under 
that  budget  or  not.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  under.  But  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  explanation  when  we  get 
to  the  continuing  resolution  as  to  how 
far  under  or  over  the  budget  it  really 
is. 

Mr.  JONES  OF  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Once 
again,  we  are  dealing  with  two  sets  of 
calculations.  One  set  of  calculations, 
which  has  been  classified  in  a  recent 


magazine  article  as  the  "hook  or 
crook"  method  of  calculations,  which 
was  done  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  would  indicate  that 
perhaps  the  continuing  appropriations 
is  over  the  President's  September  re- 
quest. However,  the  more  consistently 
honest  and  realistic  set  of  calculations 
done  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  would  indicate  that  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  is  clearly  under 
the  President's  September  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
know  how  accurate  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  been  in  the  past,  so 
we  wUl  just  see  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong.  My  guess  is  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  today  will  take  us  way 
over  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  BUDGET  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ACCOMPANYING 

SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  the 
report  accompanying  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  how  soon  will  the 
report  that  the  Budget  Committee  will 
file  be  available? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aU  views  are  to  be  prepared 
and  submitted  by  noon  today,  and  we 
are  asking  for  permission  to  file  by 
midnight  tonight,  so  we  would  hope 
that  report  would  be  available  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  report  will 
be  available  tomorrow;  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman's statement? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
right.  However.  I  am  not.  of  course,  a 
professional  printer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  certainly 
know  the  gentleman  is  not,  and  we  ap- 
preciate all  the  gentleman  is  doing  to 
speed  up  the  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  BILL 
MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR      DEPARTMENT      OP      DE- 
FENSE. 1982 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  reserved 
all  points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


States.  This  bill  would  give  the  Office 
of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  franking 
authority  similar  to  that  already  given 
the  legislative  counsels  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel.  The  Office  of  the  Law  Revi- 
sion Counsel  presently  uses  the  frank 
of  the  Speaker,  and  sends  approxi- 
mately 4.000  pieces  of  mail  each  year. 

H.R.  1710  will  not  result  in  addition- 
al cost  to  the  Government  nor  the  tax- 
payers.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 

the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 
The  Clerk  will  caU  the  eligible  bill 

on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING       USE       OF      THE 

FRANK      BY      LAW      REVISION 

COUNSEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1710) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  frank  for 
official  mail  sent  by  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 1710 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
39.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  imme- 
diately before  "and  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel" in  section  3210(b)(1); 

(2)  by  Inserting  "the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  imme- 
diately before  "or  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel" in  section  3210(b)(2); 

(3)  by  inserting  "the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  Imme- 
diately before  "and  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel" In  section  3216(a)(lKA);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "the  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  imme- 
diately before  "or  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel" in  section  3219. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  noncontroversial  bill  which  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  the  frank  for  offi- 
cial maU  sent  by  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Under  existing  statute,  the  Office  of 
the  Law  Revision  Counsel  has  as  its 
principal  purpose  to  develop  and  keep 
current  an  official  and  positive  codifi- 
cation   of    the    laws    of    the    United 


WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA  U.S.  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  841)  to 
name  the  U.S.  post  office  building  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the  "William  H. 
Harsha  U.S.  Post  Office  Building. " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJi.  841 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  SUtes  Post  Office  Building  located 
at  the  intersection  of  Sixth  and  Gay 
Streets,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  shall  hereafter 
be  named  and  designated  as  the  "William  H. 
Haisha  United  States  Post  Office  Building". 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
docimient.  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  building  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "William  H.  Harsha 
United  SUtes  Post  Office  Building". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1982. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  assist  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  this  great  gentleman.  Bill 
Harsha.  He  is  known  to  all  of  us  here 
as  a  hard  worker  and  a  team  player  in 
the  legislative  process.  We  are  also 
aware  of  his  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  people  of  Ohio's  Sixth  District. 
I  am  honored  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Harsha's  long  term  of  service  is 
set  out  in  the  report  that  accompanies 
this  bill  but  some  thing  which  is  not 
easily  commimicated  is  Mr.  Harsha's 
special  role  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. I  come  from  Chicago  where 
there  is  really  only  a  Democratic 
Party.  The  Republican  Party  is  there 
but  is  not  usually  a  strong  force. 
When  I  came  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  I  was  therefore,  surprised 
to  see  how  important  a  man  like  Mr. 
Harsha  could  be  in  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. He  did  it  through  hard  work  and 
sheer  force  of  inteUect.  Those  two 
qualities  earned  him  my  deep  respect 


and  gave  his  opinions  a  special  status 
with  all  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  to  designate  the  U.S. 
post  office  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the 
"William  H.  Harsha  U.S.  Post  Office 
Building."  During  his  20  years  of 
public  service,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  closely  with  Bill,  particu- 
larly on  matters  involving  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Conmiittee.  His  achieve- 
ments in  areas  such  as  water  resources 
development  legislation,  flood  protec- 
tion, pollution  control,  highway  con- 
struction and  safety  issues,  and  avia- 
tion and  surface  transportation  mat- 
ters are  unparalleled,  earning  him  an 
impressive  reputation  among  his  col- 
leagues. 

This  measure  now  under  consider- 
ation is  one  way  that  we  can  honor 
Bill  for  these  many  achievements,  his 
leadership  while  in  Congress  and  the 
service  he  has  given  to  his  country.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  841. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  bill  to  name  the  post 
office  building  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
after  my  distinguished  former  col- 
league from  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  Bill  Harsha.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion is  well  aware  of  the  great  contri- 
bution this  man  made  as  a  member 
and  then  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  fuU  committee.  To  point  this 
out  for  the  people  of  Portsmouth  the 
committee  has  reported  H.R.  841  and 
recommends  its  passage. 

Mr.  Harsha  began  his  career  of 
public  service  during  World  War  II 
when  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  the  assistant  city  solici- 
tor for  Portsmouth  from  1947  to  1951, 
and  Scioto  County  prosecutor  from 
1951  to  1955.  He  was  elected  to  the 
87th  Congress  in  1960  and  was  reelect- 
ed to  each  succeeding  Congress.  Mr. 
Harsha  retired  after  20  years  In  1980 
and  has  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law. 

Because  of  the  long  years  of  valua- 
ble service  to  his  constituents  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  his  col- 
leagues have  chosen  to  name  this 
building  so  that  future  generations 
may  know  of  the  achievement  of  Con- 
gressman William  Harsha.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  this  legislation  to 
rename  the  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  post 
office  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleague.  Bill  Harsha.  During 
his  many  years  of  public  service  in 
Congress,  Bill  proved  to  be  a  highly 
competent  legislator  who  worked  tire- 
lessly for  his  constituents  and  the 
people  of  America.  His  accomplish- 
ments in  the  areas  imder  the  jurisdic- 
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tion  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  are  too  lengthy 
to  list  here  but  are  well  known  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

As  a  tribute  to  Bill  Harsha  for  the 
role  he  played  in  the  economic  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  not  only 
Ohio's  Sixth  Congressional  District 
but  also  the  rest  of  the  country,  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  approve 
this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  H.R.  841  to 
name  the  U.S.  post  office  building  in 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  the  William  H. 
Harsha  U.S.  Post  Office  Building. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  receiving  an  honor  such  as  this.  For 
20  years  Bill  Harsha  served  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  with  honor  and  distinction,  and 
he  is  highly  respected  and  revered 
throughout  southern  Ohio. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress- 
man Harsha  served  on  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  during  his  entire  term  of 
office  and  was  ranking  minority 
member  for  10  years,  I  realize  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  of  his  ability,  hard 
work,  and  exceptional  expertise  in  all 
areas  of  legislation  that  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

However,  as  a  longtime  friend  and 
admirer,  I  do  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal views.  I  can  speak  without  fear 
of  contradiction  in  paying  tribute  to 
Congressman  Harsha  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  performed  in  repre- 
senting the  residents  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict in  the  House  and  of  his  successful 
efforts  in  obtaining  much  needed 
projects  for  the  southern  Ohio  area. 
He  gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
efforts  to  serve  his  area,  and  southern 
Ohio  has  benefited  substantially  as  a 
result  of  his  congressional  service. 

Congressman  Harsha's  retirement 
left  a  very  real  vacuum  in  the  House. 
His  outstanding  performance  has 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  fulfill  the  level 
of  expectation  that  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  have  become  accus- 
tomed. 

Naming  the  post  office  building  in 
Portsmouth— Congressman  Harsha's 
hometown— the  William  H.  Harsha 
U.S.  Post  Office  Building  is  a  most  fit- 
ting tribute,  and  H.R.  841  has  my 
strongest  possible  support.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL 
U.S.  COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2494)  to 
designate  the  John  Archibald  Camp- 
bell Federal  Building-U.S.  Courthouse. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  2494 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  113  Saint  Joseph  Street 
in  Mobile,  Alabama  (commonly  known  as 
the  Old  Federal  Building-Federal  Court- 
house), shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
John  Archibald  Campbell  Federal  Building- 
United  States  Courthouse.  Any  reference  In 
a  law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  John  Archibald  Campbell  Federal 
Buildlng-Unlted  States  Courthouse. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

Page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "Federal  Build- 
ing—". 

Page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "Federal  Build- 
ing—". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation has  reported  the  bill  H.R.  2494 
which  would  name  the  U.S.  court- 
house in  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  "John  Ar- 
chibald Campbell  U.S.  Courthouse." 
The  bill  was  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment because  the  original  bill  called 
for  the  name  to  be  Federal  building- 
U.S.  courthouse  but  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  asked 
us  to  strike  the  Federal  building  por- 
tion of  the  title.  It  appears  that  there 
are  two  buildings  close  together  and 
Mr.  Edwards  would  like  to  name  just 
the  one  for  Judge  Campbell. 

John  Archibald  Campbell  was  a  dis- 
tinguished young  attorney  in  Mobile, 
and  argued  several  cases  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  during  its  1851-52 
term.  In  1853,  at  the  yovuig  age  of  41, 
President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed 
him  to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  served 
until  1861  when  Alabama  seceded 
from  the  Union.  Although  he  opposed 
secession,  his  loyalty  to  Alabama 
forced  him  to  retuim  home.  This 
naming  bill  would  honor  him  as  the 
only  citizen  of  Mobile  to  ever  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  I  rise  to  offer  my  full  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  to  name  the 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Federal  building  in  honor 
of  John  Archibald  Campbell.  As  has 
been  previously  pointed  out,  Mr. 
Campbell's  reputation  as  an  attorney, 
and  later  a  Judge,  as  well  as  a  promi- 
nent State  legislator,  earned  him  an 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  For  his  important  contributions 
to  Alabama  and  the  country,  I  would 
ask  that  we  approve  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  this  bill,  HJ%.  2494,  to 


name  the  courthouse  in  Mobile  in 
memory  of  the  distinguished  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  John  Archibald  Camp- 
bell. The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
felt  that  this  American's  outstanding 
achievement  and  dedication  to  his 
State  of  Alabama  marked  him  as 
someone  worthy  of  commemoration. 

From  the  passage  of  this  bill  into 
law,  countless  generations  of  Mobil- 
ians  will  be  able  to  look  at  the  name 
on  the  courthouse  and  know  that  a 
place  has  been  set  aside  in  history  for 
their  hometown.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mri 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  fully  concur  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
regarding  H.R.  2494.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  this  measure  is  not  con- 
troversial but  merely  honors  a  great 
Alabamian  and  a  great  American. 
Judge  John  Archibald  Campbell.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
their  remarks  and  urge  passage  of  this 
bill.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  designate  the  John  Archi- 
bald Campbell  U.S.  Courthouse." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MELVIN  PRICE  LOCK  AND  DAM 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4506}  to 
name  the  lock  and  dam  authorized  to 
replace  locks  and  dam  26,  Mississippi 
River,  Alton,  HI.,  as  "Melvin  Price 
Lock  and  Dam." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HJl.  4506 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lock  and  dam,  authorized  by  section  102  of 
Public  Law  95-502.  to  replace  locks  and  dam 
26.  Mississippi  River.  Alton.  Illinois,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Melvin  Price  Lock 
and  Dam  Any  law.  regulation,  map.  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  lock  and  dam  is  referred  to  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as   'Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam". 

AMXlfOMXHT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  PAST     . 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fart:  On  page 
2,  after  line  5,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  termination  of  service  in  the 
United  States  Congress  of  Melvin  Price." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4506,  a  bill  to 
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name  the  lock  and  dam  authorized  to 
replace  locks  and  dam  26  as  the 
"Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam."  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  great  benefit  to  com- 
mercial navigation  that  will  follow  the 
completion  of  this  new  facility:  and  I 
for  one,  as  a  close  friend  of  Congress- 
man Price  and  as  a  fellow  Representa- 
tive from  the  great  State  of  Illinois, 
can  personally  vouch  for  the  long  and 
tireless  hours  of  service  he  has  put 
into  realizing  this  much-needed  im- 
provement of  Locks  and  Dam  26.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill, 
which  would  name  the  replacement 
structure  in  his  honor. 

It  seems  like  a  long  time  ago  that  my 
friend  from  the  American  Waterway 
Operators,  John  Connolly,  suggested 
that  we  honor  Mel  Price,  but  I  am 
glad  that  we  are  finally  here  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  honors 
Congressman  Mel  Price  of  Illinois, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  by  naming  Lock  and  Dam 
26  on  the  Mississippi  River  as  the 
"Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam." 

Mr.  Price  has  been  serving  Illinois 
and  this  Nation  for  36  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  former  sportswriter  and  news- 
paper correspondent,  he  entered 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  St.  Clair 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1929. 
He  came  to  Washington  in  1933  and 
served  for  10  years  as  secretary  of  the 
late  Congressman  Edwin  Schaefer.  He 
joined  the  Army  and  served  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  1943  and  1944.  He  was  in 
fact  on  KP  duty  when  he  got  the 
phone  call  telling  him  he  had  been 
elected  to  Congress. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  served 
on  the  old  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  In  1967.  the  House  elected 
him  as  the  first  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  In  1975  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  all  he  has  done  for 
America.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  me  as  a  friend.  When  I 
came  to  Congress.  Mel  Price  had  al- 
ready been  a  Congressman  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  and  Frank 
AmruNZio  honored  me  by  teaching  me 
the  mysterious  ways  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  been  close  friends  ever  since. 
I  have  always  been  pleased  to  have 
such  a  great  American  as  mentor,  and 
I  thank  the  committee  for,  I  hope, 
joining  with  me  to  honor  him  in  this 
way. 

I  sincerely  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee. 
Bob  Roe,  for  allowing  this  resolution 
to  move  so  quickly  to  the  full  commit- 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4506,  as  amended, 
and  urge  our  colleagues  here  this 
afternoon  to  do  likewise.  This  bill 
names  one  of  the  Nation's  major  locks 
and  dams  after  our  most  distinguished 


friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  MELvm  Price.  In  light  of  the 
major  legislative  accomplishments 
that  have  for  so  long  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
think  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  honor  him  and  his  accomplish- 
ments as  we  propose  to  do  in  H.R. 
4506. 

*  Bflr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4506,  a  bill 
to  name  the  lock  and  dam  authorized 
to  replace  Locks  and  Dam  26  on  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Alton,  111.,  as  the 
"Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam."  I  know 
that  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Price,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
long  career  in  public  service  to  seeing 
the  replacement  of  Locks  and  Dam  26 
come  to  fruition.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
this  new  facility  bear  his  name.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4506  is  to  name  the  lock  and 
dam  authorized  to  replace  Locks  and 
Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River  as  the 
"Melvin  Price  Lock  and  Dam." 

Public  Law  95-502  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  new  dam  and  a  new 
1.200- foot  lock  to  replace  the  existing 
Locks  and  Dam  26  on  the  Mississippi 
River  near  Alton,  111.  That  new  project 
is  now  under  construction  and  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  for  completion  early 
in  1989.  When  it  Is  open  to  traffic  it 
will  relieve  one  of  the  worst  bottle- 
necks for  navigation  on  the  entire  U.S. 
inland  waterway  system. 

Congressman  Melvin  Price  has  rep- 
resented the  23d  District  of  Illinois 
with  honor  and  distinction  for  19 
terms.  During  that  time  he  has 
worked  long  and  effectively  to  seciire 
the  authorization  of  the  replacement 
of  Locks  and  Dam  26.  Naming  this  new 
structure  after  Congressman  Price. 
who  has  been  so  instnmiental  in  its  re- 
alization, is  an  appropriate  recognition 
of  his  tireless  efforts  in  support  of  the 
project,  as  well  as  his  commitment  to 
water  resources  development.* 

*  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4506 
with  the  committee  amendment.  This 
bill  honors  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Illinois  by  renaming  a  vitally  im- 
portant link  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Navigation  System.  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  precedent  that  the  committee 
has  set  in  regard  to  such  legislation, 
the  committee  has  agreed  to  make  the 
new  name  effective  after  the  gentle- 
man has  completed  his  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation,  as  amended,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  as  well.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4506.  a  bill  I  co- 
sponsored  to  name  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  replace  locks  and  dam 
26,  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Alton, 
111.,  as  the  "Melvin  Price  Lock  and 
Dam." 

This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Melvin  Price,  my  good  friend 


and  collei>^ue  who  was  elected  to  the 
79th  Congress  in  1944,  making  him  the 
second-ranking  Congressman  in  se- 
niority in  the  current  97th  Congress, 
and  the  senior  member  of  our  Illinois 
congressional  delegation.  He  is  a  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  American,  and  a 
Congressman  of  outstanding  ability, 
deep  compassion,  and  courage. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Mel  Price  has 
given  superlative  service  to  his  con- 
stituents of  the  23d  District  of  Illinois, 
and  to  individual  servicemen  through- 
out the  Nation.  His  diligent  efforts  to 
reform  the  military  code  of  justice, 
provide  legal  defense  services  overseas, 
expand  health  care,  and  educational 
benefits,  particularly  for  widows  of 
servicemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
have  been  both  fruitful  and  beneficial 
to  the  citizens  of  our  country. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
support  H.R.  4506  which  will  extend 
this  much-deserved  recognition  to  the 
legislative  accomplishments  and  dedi- 
cated service  of  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can—Melvin  Price.* 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4506,  the  bill  to 
name  the  lock  and  dam.  authorized  by 
section  102  of  Public  Law  95-502,  after 
Melvin  Price. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  R.  COTTER  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4569)  to 
designate  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Build- 
ing in  Hartford.  Conn.,  as  the  "Wil- 
liam R.  Cotter  Federal  Building." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4569 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  at  135  High  Street.  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut (commonly  known  as  the  High 
Street  Post  Office),  shall  hereafter  be 
known,  called,  and  designated  as  the  "Wil- 
liam R.  Cotter  Federal  Building".  Any  refer- 
ence in  any  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  William  R.  Cotter  Federal 
BuUdlng. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  biU  H.R.  4569,  which 
would  designate  the  U.S.  post  office 
building  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  the  "Wil- 
liam R.  Cotter  Federal  Building." 

Before  his  death  a  short  time  ago. 
BUI  Cotter  represented  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  in  1970  after  a  long  and  dis- 
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tinguished  involvement  in  State  gov- 
ernment. He  was  at  various  times  an 
aide  to  the  Governor,  a  member  of  the 
Hartford  Court  of  Common  Council, 
and  the  State  insurance  commissioner. 
After  coming  to  the  Congress,  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  people  of  the  First 
District  through  his  position  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  being  a  great 
servant  of  his  constituents,  he  was  a 
great  person.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Connecticut  congressional  delegation 
who  have  sponsored  this  bill.  Naming 
this  building  for  Bill  Cotter  will  be  a 
lasting  tribute  to  an  excellent  Con- 
gressman and  a  wonderful  man. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration, naming  the  Hartford  Post 
Office  after  William  R.  Cotter,  will 
pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  many  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  Nation  during  his 
10  years  of  service  in  Congress.  Since 
Mr.  Cotter  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Hartford,  this  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate way  for  us  to  conunemorate  him 
and  will  be  a  lasting  reminder  to  Mr. 
Cotter's  constituents,  friends,  and  rel- 
atives of  his  valuable  service.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
measure. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  has 
reported  and  recommended  passage  of 
H.R.  4569,  a  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
post  office  building  in  Hartford, 
Corm.,  as  the  "William  R.  Cotter  Fed- 
eral Building,"  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  with- 
out amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bUl  do  pass. 

Congressman  William  R.  Cotter  was 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  July  18, 
1926.  He  attended  the  Hartford  public 
schools  and  Trinity  College,  where,  in 
1949,  he  was  awarded  a  B.A.  in  history 
and  economics. 

In  1953,  he  became  a  member  of 
Hartford's  Court  of  Common  Council. 
He  served  as  an  aide  to  Gov.  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  1955-57.  He  was  the  deputy 
insurance  commissioner  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  1957-64;  and  the  insur- 
ance commissioner  1964-70.  He  was 
elected  to  the  92d  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1970,  and  was  reelected  to  each 
succeeding  Congress,  where  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  until  his  death.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Revenue  Measures. 

Mr.  Cotter  was  for  10  years  a  valua- 
ble and  hard-working  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  service 
to  his  constituents  and  the  city  of 
Hartford  is  well  known;  his  devotion 
to  them  was  total.  His  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  will  greatly 
miss  his  warm  personality  and  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  State  they  all 
serve. 


As  a  tribute  to  a  fine  man  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  a  building  in  his  native  city, 
among  the  people  he  loved,  be  named 
the  'William  R.  Cotter  Federal  Build- 
ing."* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  honor  of  his  outstanding 
service  in  Congress,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  H.R.  4569  to  des- 
ignate the  Hartford  Post  Office  as  the 
"William  R.  Cotter  Federal  Building." 
I  would  urge  its  passage.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  V.  DENNEY  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  inunediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4845)  to 
designate  the  building  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Federal  Building  and  Court- 
house in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federsd  Building 
and  Courthouse". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 4845 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  located  at  100  Centennial  Mall, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Federal  Building  and  Courthouse,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map. 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse". 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4845  is 
a  bill  to  designate  the  building  known 
as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  the 
Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building 
and  Courthouse. 

The  late  Mr.  Denney  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Nebraska 
from  1966  to  1970.  He  served  as  a  U.S. 
district  court  judge  for  10  years  after 
that.  He  was,  I  am  told,  very  active  in 
getting  this  building  built.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  naming  would  be 
a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Dermey. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  one  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
Bob  Denney  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  I  wish  to 
urge  all  Members  to  support  this  bill 
honoring  him. 

During  his  career  in  public  life.  Bob 
had  the  unique  opportunity  of  serving 
in  all  three  branches  of  government. 
As  Representative  from  Nebraska's 
First  Congressional  District,  as  well  as 


a  U.S.  district  court  judge  for  10  years. 
Bob  Denney's  hard  work  and  effective 
leadership  won  praise  and  admiration 
from  his  colleagues. 

While  in  Congress,  he  was  a  con- 
structive and  dedicated  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  in- 
stnmiental  in  insuring  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Lincoln,  Nebr.  Federal 
Building  and  Courthouse  which  this 
legislation  would  name  in  his  honor. 

Bob  Denney  was  a  good  politician 
and  a  great  legislative  craftsman.  He 
was  a  true  gentleman  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word  and  I  was  privileged 
to  claim  him  as  a  close  personal  friend. 

But,  above  all.  Bob  Denney  was  one 
of  the  most  objective  and  constructive 
Members  of  Congress  that  I've  served 
with  in  my  nearly  20  years. 

He  had  instincts  and  concerns  that 
brought  many  matters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress that  were  ultimately  incorporat- 
ed into  law. 

One  such  example  was  his  amend- 
ment to  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram which  made  sure  that  Nebraska 
got  at  least  one  half  of  1  percent  of 
the  annual  interstate  apportionment. 

The  real  purpose  of  our  existence  is 
not  only  to  make  a  living  but  to  make 
a  life— a  meaningful,  purposeful,  and 
well-rounded  life. 

Bob  Denney  had  that  kind  of  a  life. 
Through  his  efforts  thousands  of  Ne- 
braskans  have  enjoyed  the  fulfillment 
of  many  of  their  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions because  of  Bob  Denney's  service 
to  his  country. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  reported  and  rec- 
onmiended  passage  of  H.R.  4845,  a  bill 
which  would  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  courthouse  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  as  the  Robert  V.  Denney  Feder- 
al Building  and  Courthouse. 

Mr.  Denney  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress 2  years  after  I  came  here  and 
served  imtil  he  became  a  Federal 
judge  in  1970.  Through  his  hard  work 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Lincoln  Feder- 
al Building  and  Courthouse  became  a 
reality.  As  a  judge  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  he  further  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  court  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemoration  of 
his  long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
people  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
name  this  building  after  him.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to  ap- 
prove this  measure  to  name  the  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  Federal  Building  and 
Coirt  house  after  our  former  col- 
league. Bob  Denney.  This  would  truly 
be  a  deserving  tribute  to  a  man  who 
served  his  country  so  capably  in  all 
three  branches  of  government.  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  driving  force  behind 
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the  construction  of  this  particular 
building,  I  can  see  no  better  way  to 
honor  this  outstanding  public  servant 
for  his  many  achievements.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
several  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1230 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  STRATEGIC  AND 
HOMELAND  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  worked  in  the  area  of  civil  de- 
fense in  recent  years,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
overall  coordination  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. As  an  example,  at  the  present 
time,  at  least  three  Government  agen- 
cies, and  possibly  more,  are  working  on 
comprehensive  civil  defense  plans  for 
our  Nation.  More  recently,  I  have  also 
become  aware  that  there  is  little  co- 
ordination between  civil  defense  and 
the  other  elements  of  strategic  de- 
fense—air defense  and  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  help  give  some  direction 
and  focus  to  this  area.  My  bill  would 
create  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Strategic  and  Homeland 
Defense  whose  duties  would  include 
the  supervision  of  all  DOD  affairs 
which  relate  to  civil  defense,  air  de- 
fense, and  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  improvement  of  our 
strategic  defenses  is  an  element  in  the 
administration's  5-part  strategic  pro- 
gram. The  components  of  strategic  de- 
fense—civil defense,  air  defense,  and 
ballistic  missile  defense— should  re- 
ceive equal  priority  with  the  more 
glamorous  elements  of  the  proposed 
program,  such  as  the  MX  missile,  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  the  Trident  subma- 
rine. Adoption  of  my  bill  will  concen- 
trate responsibility  for  Department  of 
Defense  strategic  defense  programs, 
now  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
Pentagon,  into  one  office  and  give 
these  programs  the  increased  status 
they  have  lacked  in  the  past.  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3454,  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  BOLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3454)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  intelligence  and  intelligence-relat- 
ed activities  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
for  the  intelligence  community  staff, 
and  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  intelligence  and  intelligence-relat- 
ed activities  of  the  U.S.  Govemment 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-332) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3454)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  UJS.  Govem- 
ment, for  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
and  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System,  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

The  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982". 

TITLE  I— INTELUGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
conduct  of  the  intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  following  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Govemment: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(10)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

CLASSIFIED  schedule  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  102.  The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  section  101.  and  the  au- 
thorized personnel  ceilings  as  of  September 
30,  1982.  for  the  conduct  of  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  acLivities  of  the 
agencies  listed  in  such  section,  are  those 
specified  in  the  classified  Schedule  of  Au- 
thorizations prepared  by  the  committee  of 
conference  to  accompany  H.R.  3454  of  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress.  That  Schedule  of 
Authorizations  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representati\  es  and  to 
the  President.  The  President  shall  provide 
for  suitable  distribution  of  the  Schedule,  or 


of   appropriate   portions   of   the   Schedule, 
within  the  executive  branch. 

CONGRESSIONAL  NOTIFICATION  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  EXCESS  OF  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Sec.  103.  During  fiscal  year  1982.  funds 
may  not  be  made  available  for  any  activity 
for  which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  unless  such  funds  have 
been  si>ecifically  authorized  for  such  activi- 
ty or,  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  a 
different  activity,  unless  the  Director  df 
Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  notified  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  the  intent  to  make  such 
funds  available  for  such  activity. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
COUNTER-TERRORISM  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Sec.  104.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  section 
101(9).  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1982  the  sum  of 
$11,900,000  for  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
counter  terrorism  in  the  United  States. 

TITLE  II-INTELUGENCE  C0BO4UNITY 
STAFF 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  for  fiscal  year  1982  the  sum  of 
$13,600,000. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  PERSOITNEL  END-STRENGTH 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  is  authorized  two  hundred  and  twenty 
full-time  personnel  as  of  September  30, 
1982.  Such  personnel  may  be  permanent 
employees  of  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff  or  personnel  detailed  from  other  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  Govemment. 

(b)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  personnel  of 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  elements  of  the  United 
States  Govemment  engaged  in  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities. 

(c)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  is  detailed  to  the  In- 
telligence Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  States  Govemment 
shall  be  detailed  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
except  that  any  such  officer,  employee,  or 
member  may  be  detailed  on  a  nonreimbursa- 
ble basis  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year 
for  the  performance  of  temporary  functions 
as  required  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF  ADMINIS- 
TERED IN  SAME  MANNER  AS  CENTRAL  INTELU- 
GENCE AGENCY 

Sec.  203.  During  fiscal  year  1982,  activities 
and  personnel  of  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  <50  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.)  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a-4031)  in 
the  same  manner  as  activities  and  personnel 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

TITLE  III— CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCry  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1982  the  sum  of  $84,600,000. 
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TITLE   rV— StJPPLEMENTAL   AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

AUTHORIZATION  OT  AFPROPRIATIOWS 

Sic.  401.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  title  I  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  (Public  Law  96-450;  94  Stat. 
1975).  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  intelligence  and  Intelligence-re- 
lated activities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  are 
those  specified  for  that  purpose  in  the  clas- 
sified Schedule  of  Authorizations  described 
In  section  102. 

TITLE   V— GENERAL   PROVISIONS   RE- 
LATING TO  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY 
ALLOWANCES  AND  BENETITS  POR  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  501.  Section  4  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403e)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Uhder  such 
regulations";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  The  Director  may  pay  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Agency,  and  to  per- 
sons detailed  or  assigned  to  the  Agency 
from  other  agencies  of  the  Government  or 
from  the  Armed  Forces,  allowances  and  ben- 
efits comparable  to  the  allowances  and  ben- 
efits authorized  to  be  paid  to  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  under  chapter  9  of  title 
I  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22 
U£.C.  4081  et  seq.)  or  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"(2)  The  Director  may  pay  allowances  and 
benefits  related  to  officially  authorized 
travel,  personnel  and  physical  security  ac- 
tivities, operational  activities,  and  cover-re- 
lated activities  (whether  or  not  such  allow- 
ances and  benefits  are  otherwise  authorized 
under  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of 
law)  when  payment  of  such  allowances  and 
benefits  is  necessary  to  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements of  work  related  to  such  activi- 
ties. Payment  of  allowances  and  benefits 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Director. 
Rates  for  allowances  and  benefits  under  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  set  at  rates  in  excess 
of  those  authorized  by  section  5724  and 
5724a  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  when 
reimbursement  is  provided  for  relocation  at- 
tributable, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  relocation 
within  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  officially  authorized  travel  of 
Government  employees,  the  Director,  in 
order  to  reflect  Agency  requirements  not 
taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of 
Government-wide  travel  procedures,  may  by 
regulation— 

"(A)  authorize  the  travel  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Agency,  and  of  persons  de- 
tailed or  assigned  to  the  Agency  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  or  from  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  intelligence  functions,  and 

"(B)  provide  for  payment  for  such  travel, 
in  classes  of  cases,  as  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector, in  which  such  travel  is  important  to 
the  performance  of  intelligence  functions. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
not  receive  benefits  under  both  this  section 
and  title  37.  United  States  Code,  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  Director  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  joint  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  preceding  sentence. 


"(5)  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
before  such  regulations  take  effect.". 

AUTHORITY  TO  CARRY  FIREARMS 

Sec.  502.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
U.S.C.  403f(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Authorize  personnel  designated  by 
the  Director  to  carry  firearms  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  Agen- 
cy's authorized  functions,  except  that, 
within  the  United  SUtes,  such  authority 
shall  be  limited  to  the  purposes  of  protec- 
tion of  classified  materials  and  information, 
the  training  of  Agency  personnel  and  other 
authorized  persons  in  the  use  of  firearms, 
the  protection  of  Agency  Installations  and 
property,  and  the  protection  of  Agency  per- 
sonnel and  of  defectors,  their  families,  and 
other  persons  in  the  United  States  under 
Agency  auspices;  and". 

UNAUTHORIZED  USE  OP  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  NAME.  INITIALS,  OR  SEAL 

Sec.  503.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"MISUSE  OP  AGENCY  NAME,  INITIALS,  OR  SEAL 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  No  person  may,  except  with 
the  written  permission  of  the  Director, 
knowingly  use  the  words  'Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency',  the  initials  'CIA',  the  seal  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  or  any  col- 
orable imitation  of  such  words,  initials,  or 
seal  in  connection  with  any  merchandise, 
impersonation,  solicitation,  or  commercial 
activity  in  a  maimer  reasonably  calculated 
to  convey  the  impression  that  such  use  is 
approved,  endorsed,  or  authorized  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

"(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  person  is  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  an  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  initiate  a  civil  proceeding  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
such  act  or  practice.  Such  court  shall  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  such  action  and  may, 
at  any  time  before  final  determination, 
enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  take  such  other  action  as  it  war- 
ranted, to  prevent  injury  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
for  whose  protection  the  action  is  brought.". 

INTELLIGENCE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  303 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  405)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  day  of  serv- 
ice" in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  daily  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
rate  of  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  by  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  281,  283, 
or  284  of  Title  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  203,  205,  or  207  of  title  18". 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AGENCY 

ALLOVtTANCES  AND  BENEFITS  POR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  AGENCY  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  section  9 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  Act  of  1959 


(50  U.S.C.  402  note)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  allowances  and  benefits — 

"(A)  comparable  to  those  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  under  chapter  9  of  title  I  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081 
et  seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  selected  personnel  serv- 
ing in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
which  personnel  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  serve,  comparable  to  those  provided 
by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  to 
personnel  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  and". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
not  receive  benefits  under  both  subsection 
(bXl)  and  title  37,  United  States  Code,  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
before  such  regulations  take  effect.". 

LANGUAGE  TRAINING  AND  CRYFTOLOGIC 
LINGUIST  RESERVE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  602.  The  National  Security  Agency 
Act  of  1959  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  section  9  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  shall  arrange  for,  and  shall 
prescribe  regulations  concerning,  language 
and  language-related  training  programs  for 
military  and  civilian  cryptologic  personnel. 
In  establishing  programs  under  this  section 
for  language  and  language-related  training, 
the  Director— 

"(1)  may  provide  for  the  training  and  in- 
struction to  be  furnished,  including  func- 
tional and  geographic  area  specializations; 

"(2)  may  arrange  for  training  and  instruc- 
tion through  other  Government  agencies 
and.  in  any  case  in  which  appropriate  train- 
ing or  instruction  is  unavailable  through 
Government  facilities,  through  nongovern- 
mental facilities  that  furnish  training  and 
instruction  useful  in  the  fields  of  language 
and  foreign  affairs; 

"(3)  may  support  programs  that  furnish 
necessary  language  and  language-related 
skills,  including,  in  any  case  in  which  appro- 
priate programs  are  unavailable  at  Govern- 
ment facilities,  support  through  contracts, 
grants,  or  cooperation  with  nongovernmen- 
tal educational  institutions;  and 

"(4)  may  obtain  by  appointment  or  con- 
tract the  services  of  individuals  to  serve  as 
language  instructors,  linguists,  or  special 
language  project  personnel. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  maintain  necessary  ca- 
pability in  foreign  language  skills  and  relat- 
ed abilities  needed  by  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  Director,  without  regard  to  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  may  provide  special  monetary 
or  other  incentives  to  encourage  civilian 
cryptologic  personnel  of  the  Agency  to  ac- 
quire or  retain  proficiency  in  foreign  lan- 
guages or  special  related  abilities  needed  by 
the  Agency. 

"(2)  In  order  to  provide  linguistic  training 
and  support  for  cryptologic  personnel,  the 
Director— 

"(A)  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  tuition  and 
other  expenses  related  to  the  training  of 
personnel  who  are  assigned  or  detailed  for 
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language  and  language-related  training,  ori- 
entation, or  Instruction;  and 

"(B)  may  pay  benefits  and  allowances  to 
civilian  personnel  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ters 57  and  69  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 
and  to  military  personnel  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  applicable  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  when  such  personnel 
are  assigned  to  training  at  sites  away  from 
their  designated  duty  sUtion. 

"(c)(1)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
with  the  operation  of  military  cryptologic 
reserve  units  and  in  order  to  maintain  nec- 
essary capability  in  foreign  language  skills 
and  related  abilities  needed  by  the  National 
Security  Agency,  the  Director  may  esUblish 
a  cryptologic  linguist  reserve.  The  crypto- 
logic linguist  reserve  may  consist  of  former 
or  retired  civilian  or  military  cryptologic 
personnel  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
and  of  other  qualified  Individuals,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Agency.  Each 
member  of  the  cryptologic  linguist  reserve 
shall  agree  that,  during  any  period  of  emer- 
gency (as  determined  by  the  Director),  the 
member  shall  return  to  active  civilian  sUtus 
with  the  National  Security  Agency  and  shall 
perform  such  linguistic  or  linguistic-related 
duties  as  the  Director  may  assign. 

"(2)  In  order  to  attract  individuals  to 
become  members  of  the  cryptologic  linguist 
reserve,  the  Director,  without  regard  to  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  may  provide  special  monetary 
Incentives  to  Individuals  eligible  to  become 
members  of  the  reserve  who  agree  to 
become  members  of  the  cryptologic  linguist 
reserve  and  to  acquire  or  retain  proficiency 
in  foreign  languages  or  special  related  abili- 
ties. 

"(3)  In  order  to  provide  training  and  sup- 
port for  members  of  the  cryptologic  linguist 
reserve,  the  Director— 

"(A)  may  pay  all  or  part  of  the  tuition  and 
other  expenses  related  to  the  training  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  cryptologic  linguist  reserve 
who  are  assigned  or  detailed  for  language 
and  language-related  training,  orienUtion, 
or  instruction;  and 

"(B)  may  pay  benefits  and  allowances  in 
accordance  with  chapters  57  and  59  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Individuals  in  the 
cryptologic  linguist  reserve  who  are  as- 
signed to  training  at  sites  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 

"(d)(1)  The  Director,  before  providing 
training  under  this  section  to  any  individ- 
ual, may  obUin  an  agreement  with  that  in- 
dividual that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  current  employees,  per- 
tains to  continuation  of  service  of  the  em- 
ployee, and  repayment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  training  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  agree- 
ment, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4108  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  Individuals  accepted  for 
membership  in  the  cryptologic  linguist  re- 
serve, pertains  to  return  to  service  when  re- 
quested, and  repayment  of  the  expenses  of 
such  training  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  agree- 
ment, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Director,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  section,  may  waive,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  right  of  recovery  under 
an  agreement  made  under  this  subsection  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  recovery  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience  or 
against  the  public  interest. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Di- 
rector may  provide  to  family  members  of 
military  and  civilian  cryptologic  personnel 


assigned  to  represenUtlonal  duties  ouUide 
the  United  SUtes.  in  anticipation  of  the  as- 
signment of  such  personnel  ouUide  the 
United  SUtes  or  while  outside  the  United 
SUtes.  appropriate  orienUtion  and  lan- 
guage training  that  is  directly  related  to  the 
assignment  aboard. 

"(2)  Language  training  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  not  be  provided  to  any  individual 
through  payment  of  the  expenses  of  tuition 
or  other  cost  of  instruction  at  a  non-Gov- 
emment  educational  institution  unless  ap- 
propriate instruction  is  not  available  at  a 
Government  facility. 

"(f)  The  Director  may  waive  the  applica- 
bility of  any  provision  of  chapter  41  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  any  provision  of 
this  section  if  he  finds  that  such  waiver  is 
Important  to  the  performance  of  cryptologic 
functions. 

"(g)  The  authority  of  the  Director  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  to  make  grants 
under  this  section  is  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  the  extent  that  appropriated 
funds  are  available  for  such  purpose. 

"(h)  Regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
before  such  regulations  take  effect.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  10."  before  "The 
"Director"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(1)". 

SENIOR  CRYPTOLOGIC  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE; 
CRYPTOLOGIC  RESEARCH  GRANTS:  CRYPTOLOG- 
IC PROCUREMENT;  MISUSE  OP  AGENCY  NAME 

"Sec.  603.  The  National  Security  Agency 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
(or  his  designee)  may  by  regulation  esUb- 
lish a  personnel  system  for  senior  civilian 
cryptologic  personnel  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  to  be  known  as  the  Senior  (Cryp- 
tologic Executive  Service.  The  regulations 
esUblishing  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Elxecu- 
tive  Service  shall— 

"(A)  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3131  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  the  Senior  Executive  Service: 

"(B)  provide  that  positions  in  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  meet  require- 
menU  that  are  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3132(a)(2)  of  such  title: 

"(C)  provide,  without  regard  to  section  2. 
rates  of  pay  for  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Ex- 
ecutive Service  that  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  or  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  basic  pay  established  for  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  under  section  5382  of 
such  title,  and  that  are  adjusted  at  the  same 
time  and  to  the  same  extent  as  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
are  adjusted; 

"(D)  provide  a  performance  appraisal 
system  for  the  Senior  Oyptologic  Executive 
Service  that  conforms  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  43  of  such  title; 

"(E)  provide  for  removal  consistent  with 
section  3592  of  such  title,  and  removal  or 
suspension  consistent  with  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  7543  of  such  title 
(except  that  any  hearing  or  appeal  to  which 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Execu- 
tive Service  is  entitled  shall  be  held  or  de- 
cided pursuant  to  procedures  esUblished  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee); 

"(F)  permit  the  payment  of  performance 
awards  to  members  of  the  Senior  Cryptolo- 
gic Executive  Service  consistent  with  the 
provisions  applicable  to  performance  awards 
under  section  5384  of  such  title;  and 


"(G)  provide  that  members  of  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  may  be  grant- 
ed sabbatical  leaves  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3396(c)  of  such  title. 

"(2)  Except  88  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his 
designee)  may— 

"'(A)  make  applicable  to  the  Senior  Cryp- 
tologic Executive  Service  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  applica- 
ble to  applicants  for  or  members  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service;  and 

"'(B)  appoint,  promote,  and  assign  individ- 
uals to  F>ositlons  esUblished  within  the 
Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appolnt- 
menU  and  other  personnel  actions  in  the 
competitive  service. 

"(3)  The  President,  baaed  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
may  award  ranks  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4507  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  may  detail  or  assign  any 
member  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Execu- 
tive Service  to  serve  in  a  position  outside 
the  National  Security  Agency  in  which  the 
member's  expertise  and  experience  may  be 
of  benefit  to  the  National  Security  Agency 
or  another  Government  agency.  Any  such 
member  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  detail 
or  assignment  lose  any  entitlement  or  sUtus 
associated  with  membership  in  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service. 

"(5)  The  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  shall  each  year  submit  to  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  at 
the  time  the  Budget  is  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  a  report  on  executive  personnel  in  the 
National  Security  Agency.  The  report  shall 
include— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  positions  added 
to  or  deleted  from  the  Senior  Cryptologic 
Executive  Service  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year; 

"(B)  the  number  of  executive  personnel 
(including  all  members  of  the  Senior  Cryp- 
tologic Executive  Service)  being  paid  at 
each  grade  level  and  pay  rate  In  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(C)  the  number,  distribution,  and 
amount  of  awards  paid  to  members  of  the 
Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Service  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(D)  the  number  of  individuals  removed 
from  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive  Serv- 
ice during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  less 
than  fully  successful  performance. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  his  des- 
ignee) may  by  regulation  esUblish  a  merit 
pay  system  for  such  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (or  his  designee)  considers  appro- 
priate. The  merit  pay  system  shall  be  de- 
signed to  carry  out  purposes  consistent  with 
those  set  forth  in  section  5401(a)  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  aggregate  amount  pay- 
able to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic 
Executive  Service  under  this  section  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  annual  rate 
payable  for  positions  at  level  I  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  in  effect  at  the  end  of  such 
year. 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  may  make  grants  to  private 
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individuals  and  institutions  for  the  conduct 
of  cryptologic  research.  An  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  may  not  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Director  determines  that 
the  award  of  the  grant  would  be  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  security. 

"(b)  The  grant  program  established  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Grant  and  Coopera- 
tive Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  U.S.C.  501  et 
seq.)  to  the  extent  that  such  Act  is  consist- 
ent with  and  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  the  Director  to 
make  grants  under  this  section  is  effective 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that 
appropriated  funds  are  available  for  such 
purpose. 

"Sec.  14.  Funds  appropriated  to  an  entity 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmient  other  then  an 
element  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
have  been  specifically  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  cryptologlc  equipment,  materi- 
als, or  services  with  respect  to  which  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  has  been  designated 
as  the  central  source  of  procurement  for  the 
Government  shall  remain  available  for  a 
period  of  three  fiscal  years. 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  No  person  may,  except  with 
the  written  permission  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency,  knowingly 
use  the  words  'National  Security  Agency', 
the  initials  NSA'.  the  seal  of  the  National 
Security  Agency,  or  any  colorable  imitation 
of  such  words,  initials,  or  seal  in  connection 
with  any  merchandise,  impersonation,  solici- 
tation, or  commercial  activity  in  a  manner 
reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  such  use  is  approved,  endorsed,  or 
authorized  by  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

••(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  person  is  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  an  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  initiate  a  civil  proceeding  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
such  act  or  practice.  Such  court  shall  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  such  action  and  may. 
at  any  time  before  final  determination, 
enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  take  such  other  action  as  it  war- 
ranted, to  prevent  injury  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
for  whose  protection  the  action  is  brought.". 

TITLE  VII-DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 

AGENCY  PERSONNEL  PROVISIONS 

DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  SENIOR  EXECUTIVE 
service;  MERIT  PAY  SYSTEM 

Sec.  701.  (a)(1)  Part  II  subtitle  A  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"Chapter  83-DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

"Sec. 

•'1601.  Defense  Intelligence  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service. 

•'1602.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  merit 
pay  system. 

••1603.  Limit  on  pay. 


•'§  1601.  Defense  Intelligence  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service 

'•(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  by  reg- 
ulation establish  a  personnel  system  for 
senior  civilian  personnel  within  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service. 
The  regulations  establishing  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service  shall— 


••(1)  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3131  of  title  5  for  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service; 

'•(2)  provide  that  positions  in  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service  meet 
requirements  that  are  consiSi.ent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3132(a)(2)  of  title  5; 

"(3)  provide  rates  of  pay  for  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service  that 
are  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  or 
less  than  the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  es- 
tablished for  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
under  section  5382  of  title  5.  and  that  are 
adjusted  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  are  adjusted; 

"(4)  provide  a  performance  appraisal 
system  for  the  Defense  Intelligence  Senior 
Executive  Service  that  conforms  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  43  of 
title  5; 

••(5)  provides  for  removal  consistent  with 
section  3592  of  such  title,  and  removal  or 
suspension  consistent  with  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  of  section  7543  of  title  5  (except 
that  any  hearing  or  appeal  to  which  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Senior 
Executive  Service  is  entitled  shall  be  held  or 
decided  pursuant  to  procedures  established 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense); 

"(6)  permit  the  payment  of  performance 
awards  to  members  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Senior  Executive  Service  consistent 
with  the  provisions  applicable  to  perform- 
ance awards  under  section  5384  of  title  5; 
and 

••(7)  provide  that  members  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service  may 
t>e  granted  sabbatical  leaves  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3396(c)  of  title  5. 

••(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

••(1)  make  applicable  to  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Senior  Executive  Service  any  of  the 
provisions  of  title  5  applicable  to  applicants 
for  or  members  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service;  and 

"(2)  appoint,  promote,  and  assign  individ- 
uals to  positions  established  within  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
governing  appointments  and  other  person- 
nel actions  in  the  competitive  service. 

"(c)  The  President,  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
may  award  ranks  to  members  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  section  4507  of  title  5. 

'•(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  detail  or  assign  any  member  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service 
to  serve  in  a  position  outside  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  in  which  the  member's 
expertise  and  experience  may  be  of  benefit 
to  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  or  an- 
other Government  agency.  Any  such 
member  shall  not  by  reason  of  such  detail 
or  assignment  lose  any  entitlement  or  status 
associated  with  membership  in  the  E>efense 
Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service. 

••(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  each 
year  submit  to  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  at  the  time  the 
Budget  is  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  report 
on  the  executive  personnel  in  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

•'(1)  the  total  number  of  positions  added 
to  or  deleted  from  the  Defense  Intelligence 


Senior  Executive  Service  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year; 

'•(2)  the  number  of  executive  personnel 
(including  all  members  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Senior  Executive  Service)  being  paid 
at  each  grade  level  and  pay  rate  in  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

••(3)  the  number,  distribution,  and  amount 
of  awards  paid  to  members  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Senior  Executive  Service  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

•'(4)  the  number  of  individuals  removed 
from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  less  than  fully  successful  performance. 

"§1602.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  merit 

pay  system 

•'The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  a  merit  pay  system  for  such 
employees  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. The  merit  pay  system  shall  be  designed 
to  carry  out  purposes  consistent  with  those 
set  forth  in  section  5401(a)  of  title  5. 

"§  1603.  Limit  on  pay 

•'Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  allow  the  aggregate  amount  pay- 
able to  a  member  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Senior  Executive  Service  under  this 
chapter  during  any  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the 
annual  rate  payable  for  positions  at  level  I 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  such  year.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  II  of  such  subtitle,  are  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  81 
the  following  new  item: 

"83.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Civilian  Personnel 


1601". 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  chapter  83  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  may 
be  delegated  in  accordance  with  section 
133(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  VIII-PROVISIONS  APPUCABLE 
TO  MORE  THAN  ONE  AGENCY  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 
exclusion  from  veterans  preference 
provisions 
Sec.  801.  Section  2108(3)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ••or 
the  General  Accounting  Office"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••.  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Senior  Executive  Service,  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office". 

accumulation  of  annual  leave  not  subject 
TO  limitation 

Sec.  802.  Section  6304  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (f)  and  (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

••(f)  Annual  leave  accrued  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  on  accumulation  oth- 
erwise imposed  by  this  section  if  such  leave 
is  accrued  by  an  individual  while  serving  in 
a  position  in— 

•'(1)  the  Senior  Executive  Service; 

•'(2)  the  Senior  Foreign  Service; 

"(3)  the  Defense  Intelligence  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service;  or 

"(4)  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive 
Service.". 

early  retirement 

Sec  803.  Section  8336  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(h)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 
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•(2)  A  member  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Senior  Executive  Service  or  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  who  is  re- 
moved from  such  service  for  less  than  fully 
successful  executive  performance  after  com- 
pleting 25  years  of  service  or  after  becoming 
50  years  of  age  and  completing  20  years  of 
service  is  entitled  to  an  annuity.". 
increases  in  employee  benefits  authorized 

BY  LAW 

Sec.  804.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  benefits  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  increased  by  such  additional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

restriction  on  conduct  of  intelligence 
activities 

Sec.  805.  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions by  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
telligence activity  which  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  806.  The  amendments  made  by  titles 
V.  VI.  and  VII  and  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  as  of  October  1. 1981. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Edward  P.  Bolawd, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta. 
Bob  Stump. 
J.  K.  Robinson. 
G.  William  Whitehuhst, 
Bill  Young, 
For  such  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1(c)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Melvin  Price. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
For  such  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant 
to  clause  Km)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
E>ON  Edwards. 
Robert  McClory. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Barry  Golowater, 
Malcolm  Wallop. 
Jake  Garn. 
David  Durenberger, 
Bill  Roth, 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 
John  Warner 
(for  matters  of  inter- 
est  to   Committee 
on     Armed     Serv- 
ices), 
Daniel  Patrick 

Moynihan. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Lloyd  Bentsen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amMidment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3454)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  United  States 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff,  and  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
to   authorize   supplemental   appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence  and 


intelligence-related  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 
TITLE  I— INTELUGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Due  to  the  classified  nature  of  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities,  a  classi- 
fied annex  to  this  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment serves  as  a  guide  to  the  classified 
Schedule  of  Authorizations  by  providing  a 
detailed  description  of  program  and  budget 
authority  contained  therein  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  Conference. 

The  actions  of  the  conferees  on  all  mat- 
ters at  difference  between  the  two  Houses 
(stated  in  the  classified  annex,  supplement 
and  appendix  that  accompanied  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment)  are  shown 
below  or  in  the  classified  annex  to  this  joint 
statement. 

A  special  conference  group  resolved  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
garding DoD  Intelligence  Related  Activities, 
referred  to  as  Tactical  Intelligence  and  Re- 
lated Activities  (TIARA).  This  special  con- 
ference group  was  necessitated  by  the  dif- 
fering committee  jurisdictions  between  the 
two  Houses  and  consisted  of  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Conunittees  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  House  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  amounts  listed  for  TIARA  programs 
represent  the  funding  levels  jointly  agreed 
to  by  the  TIARA  conferees  and  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1982.  for  those 
programs  subject  to  annual  authorization 
and  contained  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  bill.  In  addition,  the 
TIARA  conferees  have  agreed  on  the  au- 
thorization level,  as  listed  in  the  classified 
Schedule  of  Authorizations,  the  joint  state- 
ment, and  its  classified  annex,  for  TIARA 
programs  which  fall  into  the  appropriation 
categories  of  Military  Pay.  Other  Procure- 
ment, and  Military  Construction. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Sec.  510)  which  would  make  it  a  feder- 
al crime  to  kill,  or  attempt  to  kill.  CIA  per- 
sonnel while  acting  in  the  line  of  duty,  intel- 
ligence defectors,  or  foreign  visitors  who  are 
present  in  the  -United  States  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  such  a  proposal 
deserved  consideration  but  recognized  that 
the  House  Judicia'-y  Committee  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  adequately  consider 
the  matter.  The  conferees  therefore  agreed 
to  defer  this  proposal  without  prejudice.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  separate  legislation 
on  this  proposal  would  be  introduced. 

section  103 

Section  103  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that  each  individual  ceiling  established  spe- 
cifically in  the  Schedule  of  Authorizations 
would  be  a  limitation  on  obligation  and  ex- 


penditure except  by  notification  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  intended  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure. The  Senate  amenendment  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  revised  language 
requiring  that  no  funds  may  be  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  through 
transfer,  reprogrammlng.  etc..  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  or  unless  by  notification. 
The  conferees  intend  that  specifically  au- 
thorized intelligence  activities  be  considered 
as  those  activities  described  in  annual 
budget  justification  material  as  modified  by 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  notification  requirement  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  reprogrammings 
below  agreed-to  dollar  thresholds,  releases 
from  authorized  contingency  funds,  or  to 
Economy  Act  transactions  for  specific  activi- 
ties otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Further, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  while  notification 
required  under  this  provision  should  be 
made  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  the  funding  transaction,  circum- 
stances may  occasionally  require  later  noti- 
fication. 

The  Administration  has  argued  that  cir- 
cumstances could  arise  in  which  prior  notice 
of  an  activity  would  be  required  by  Section 
103  but  would  not  be  required  by  the  Intelli- 
gence Oversight  Act.  Whether  or  not  such 
circumstances  could  exist,  the  conferees 
agree  that  should  questions  arise  on  the 
issue  in  the  future,  resolution  should  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  comity  and 
mutual  understanding  as  set  forth  in  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  repKJrt  on  the  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Act  (H.  Rept.  96-1350).  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  notification  of  the 
Intelligence  Committees  required  by  this 
Section,  must  be  provided. 

SECTION  104 

Section  105  of  the  House  bill  authorized 
appropriations  of  {11.900,000  for  activities 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
dertaken to  counter  domestic  terrorism.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  spe- 
cific provision.  The  funding  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  and  reflected  in  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  amendpient.  was  the 
same  as  the  House  bill. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

TITLE  n— INTELUGENCE  COMMUNITY 
STAFF 

conference  ACTIONS,  fiscal  year  1982  ISEC. 
2011 
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The  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$1.8  million  for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff.  This  reduction  also  results  in  the  de- 
letion of  25  previously  authorized  positions 
on  the  SUf  f . 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  plans  to  transfer  cer- 
tain existing  personnel  and  functions  into 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  from 
other  components.  The  provisions  of  Title  11 
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allow  (or  transfer  of  personnel  for  up  to  one 
year  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis.  If  the  Di- 
rector wishes  to  make  the  transfer  perma- 
nent, he  may  recommend  increased  person- 
nel ceilings  next  year  with  corresponding  re- 
duction in  ceiling  in  the  losing  component. 
TITLE  III— CENTRAL  INTELUGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 

There  were  no  differences  at  conference 
to  be  resolved  on  CIARDS.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  authorized  $84,600,000.  the 
amount  requested. 

TITLE  IV— SUPPLEMENTAL 
AUTHORIZATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
The  actions  of  the  conferees  on  all  mat- 
ters at  difference  between  the  two  Houses 
(stated  in  the  classified  annex  and  supple- 
ment that  accompanied  the  House  bil'.  and 
the  Senate  amendment)  are  shown  in  the 
classified  annex  to  this  Joint  statement. 
TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  THE  CIA 
SECTION  501 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 502(a))  which  would  permit  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  to:  pay  CIA  offi- 
cers, employees,  detailees  and  assignees  ben- 
efits and  allowances  comparable  to  those 
paid  to  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
under  chapter  9  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980;  pay  other  allowances 
and  benefits  to  CIA  personnel  in  connection 
with  certain  specified  aspects  of  authorized 
intelligence  activities:  and  establish  travel 
regulations  for  CIA  personnel  inconsistent 
with  government-wide  travel  procedures 
where  important  to  the  performance  of  in- 
telligence functions.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment (Section  505)  provided  similar,  but 
more  broadly  drafted,  grants  of  authority. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  lan- 
guage with  minor  drafting  changes. 

The  conferees  note  that  although  the  lan- 
guage agreed  to  si>eaks  in  terms  of  benefits 
and  allowances  provided  to  officers,  employ- 
ees, detailees  and  assignees  of  the  CIA,  ben- 
efits and  allowances  may  be  provided  under 
the  authority  of  these  provisions  to  such 
CIA  personnel  for  their  dependents  just  as 
under  the  Senate  language.  Thus  visits  by 
children  to  parents  with  whom  they  do  not 
regularly  reside  would  be  included  among 
the  benefits  that  could  be  extended  consist- 
ent with  the  new  authority. 

In  agreeing  to  the  House-recommended 
limitation  on  reimbursement  for  portions  of 
travel  attributable  to  travel  within  the 
United  States,  agreed  to  for  reasons  of  basic 
fairness,  the  conferees  discovered  a  disturb- 
ing aspect  in  their  examination  of  these 
same  government-wide  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment for  officially  related  personnel  trans- 
fers. These  rates  are  inadequate  to  compen- 
sate government  officials  for  the  real  cost  of 
moving  from  assignment  to  assignment.  In- 
telligence personnel  have  been  particularly 
affected  because  career  development  often 
requires  frequent  moves  between  major 
metropolitan  centers  at  the  price  of  consid- 
erable personal  loss.  The  conferees  believe 
that  government-wide  rates  ought  to  be  re- 
examined in  light  of  this  dilenmia,  which 
promises  to  discourage  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  significant  numbers  of  intelligence 
personnel.  The  conferees  believe  this  reas- 
sessment should  come  both  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  presently  limits  reim- 
bursements at  levels  below  that  permitted 
by  law,  and  from  the  Congress,  which 
should  consider  prompt  revision  of  the 
present  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
transfer  expenses. 


The  conferees  also  wish  to  note  that  the 
regulations  under  which  the  authorities 
provided  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence may  be  implemented  should  deal  with 
those  categories  and  classes  of  cases  where, 
under  appropriate  authorities,  allowances  or 
benefits  may  be  extended.  The  committees 
wish  to  be  provided  with  these  regulations 
in  advance  of  their  implementation  because 
of  the  hitherto  unparalleled  grant  to  au- 
thority which  the  benefits  and  allowances 
provisions  confer  on  the  Director.  This  re- 
quirement also  applies— for  the  same  rea- 
sons—to any  subsequent  modification  of 
such  regulations  which  involve  a  change  of 
substance.  The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  this  review  of  regulations  is 
intended  only  to  examine  the  broader  cate- 
gories and  classes  of  cases  in  which  certain 
benefits  or  allowances  will  be  extended. 
This  review  is  not  intended  to  be  a  case-by- 
case  review  of  decisions  talien  pursuant  to 
the  regulations,  but  of  the  policy  which 
giiides  them. 

With  particular  reference  to  those  au- 
thorities provided  to  the  Director  which 
may  depart  from  government-wide  travel 
procedures,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
original  House  language  was  amended  by 
the  conferees  to  make  clear  that  the  deci- 
sions which  the  Director  makes  under  this 
authority  are  to  be  made  in  regulations 
dealing  with  classes  of  cases.  These  classes 
of  cases  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  regula- 
tions, but  decisions  on  individual  cases  may 
be  delegated  by  the  regulations  to  appropri- 
ate officials. 

SECTION  503 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Section  503)  authorizing  CIA  person- 
nel to  carry  firearms  to  perform  authorized 
CIA  functions.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
such  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, but  specifically  limited  CIA  firearms 
authority  within  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tection of  classified  materials  and  informa- 
tion, the  training  of  CIA  personnel  in  the 
use  of  firearms;  maintenance  of  the  security 
of  CIA  installations  and  property;  and  pro- 
tection of  CIA  personnel,  defectors  and 
their  families,  and  other  persons  in  the 
United  States  under  CIA  auspices. 

SECTION  503 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Section  504)  proscribing  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  the  CIA's  name,  initials  or  seal  in 
a  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey 
the  impression  that  such  use  was  authorized 
and  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  to  enjoin  such  unauthorized  use.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, with  the  deletion  of  redundant  matter. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  some  organi- 
zations may  presently  use  the  initials  CIA 
as  an  abbreviation  or  logo  for  their  business 
name  which  is  other  than  "Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency."  Section  503  would  not  pre- 
vent legitimate  use  of  these  initials  by  such 
organizations  as  an  abbreviation  or  logo  for 
their  name  so  long  as  there  is  no  false  repre- 
sentation of  Agency  endorsement.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  section  to  bar  members  of 
the  public  from  selling  or  using  T-shirts  and 
souvenirs  which  bear  the  Agency's  name  or 
initials,  provided  that  the  seller  or  user  does 
not  falsely  represent  that  he  is  acting  with 
the  approval  or  on  behalf  of  the  Agency.  In 
other  words,  the  placement  of  the  Agency's 
name,  initials  or  seal  on  an  item  of  mer- 
chandise, without  other  facts  indicating 
that  the  item  is  being  used  in  a  manner  rea- 


sonably calculated  to  convey  the  false  im- 
pression that  such  use  is  approved,  endorsed 
or  authorized  by  the  Agency,  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  basis  for  an  injunction  under  this 
section. 

TITLE  VI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AGENCY 

SECTION  601 

Section  502(b)  of  the  House  bUl  would 
permit  the  Director  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  to  provide,  to  a  selected  group  of 
civilian  and  military  cryptographic  person- 
nel serving  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  which  CIA  personnel  serve,  benefits  and 
allowances  identical  to  those  which  could  be 
provided  to  CIA  employees  under  Section 
502(a)  of  the  House  bill.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment (Section  506)  provided  authority  to 
the  Director  of  NSA  to  provide  benefits  and 
allowances  to  NSA  personnel  parallel  to 
those  provided  for  CIA  employees  by  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion, including  reporting  requirements  iden- 
tical to  those  required  by  Section  501. 

SECTION  602 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 503)  which  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency:  to  pay  for 
and  otherwise  support  language  and  lan- 
guage-related training  for  NSA  employees, 
and  to  do  so  in  non-governmental  institu- 
tions when  suitable  training  courses  or  in- 
struction is  unavailable  through  govern- 
ment language  training  centers;  to  support 
non-government  programs  furnishing  such 
instruction  when  necessary  programs  are 
not  available  at  government  language  train- 
ing centers;  to  hire  or  contract  for  necessary 
instructors  or  other  language  experts  as 
needed;  to  offer  incentives  to  civilian  NSA 
employees  to  maintain  language  skills  not 
required  for  their  present  assignment  or  to 
acquire  new  languages;  to  offer  similar  in- 
centives, as  well  as  appropriate  training  and 
related  benefits  and  allowances,  to  retired 
NSA  employees  or  to  other  qualified  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  establish  a  cryptologic 
linguist  reserve;  and  to  provide  language 
training  to  family  members  of  a  certain 
class  of  NSA  employees  who  perform  repre- 
sentational duties  overseas.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  (Section 
508)  providing  similar  authorities.  The 
Senate  provision  also  would  extend  Civil 
Service  retirement  benefits  to  contract  em- 
ployees of  NSA. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion with  certain  minor  or  technical  changes 
including  reporting  requirements  identical 
to  those  in  Sections  501  and  601.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  that,  while  appropriations 
for  language  training  and  the  operation  of 
the  cryptologic  linguist  reserve  under  the 
authority  of  Section  602  need  not  be  a  line 
item  in  applicable  appropriation  acts,  re- 
quests for  such  appropriations  should  be 
clearly  identified  in  the  budget  justification 
materials  submitted  to  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees. 

SECTION  603 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions (Section  611-614)  permitting  the  cre- 
ation at  NSA  of  a  Senior  Oyptologic  Execu- 
tive Service  and  a  merit  pay  system  similar 
to  the  Senior  Executive  Service  and  the 
merit  pay  system  established  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  revised  version 
of  the  Senate  language.  This  new  language 
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closely  parallels  that  of  the  Government  Ac- 
counting Office's  Senior  Executive  Service 
(31  U.S.C.  52-4),  but  achieves  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Authority  for  creation  of  the  Senior  Cryp- 
tologic Executive  Service  and  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  iU  parameters  through  regulation 
is  to  Ue  with  the  "Secretary  of  Defense  (or 
his  designee)."  This  phrase  was  employed 
by  the  conferees  because  the  NSA,  as  a  De- 
fense Agency,  must  remain  responsive  to  di- 
rection from  the  Secretary.  Ordinarily,  as  is 
the  case  today  under  other  provisions  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  Act,  the  Secretary 
delegates  his  responsibilities  to  the  Director 
of  NSA.  Where  appropriate,  however,  as 
where  equities  exist  which  go  beyond  the  in- 
terest of  NSA,  the  Secretary  will  be  able  to 
exercise  policy  guidance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  SCES. 

The  conferees  note  that  the  annual  report 
on  the  SCE8  required  to  be  provided  to  the 
intelligence  committees  by  the  Director  of 
NSA  may  be  classified  since  it  requires,  in 
some  cases,  listing  numbers  of  SCES  mem- 
bers in  certain  categories. 

The  conferees  also  note  that  the  new  au- 
thorities created  by  this  provision  are  In  ad- 
dition to  and  not  Intended  to  diminish  any 
authority  provided  to  NSA  by  Section  2  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  Act  of  1959. 
Further,  neither  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Ex- 
ecutive Service  nor  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Senior  Executive  Service  should  be  consid- 
ered Included  within  the  definition  of  the 
"excepted  service,"  as  defined  by  Section 
2103(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 504)  which  would  permit  the  Director 
of  the  NSA  to  make  grants  for  cryptologic 
research.  Funds  for  this  purpose  were  re- 
quired to  be  shown  as  a  line  item  in  the  ap- 
plicable appropriations  act.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  House 
language,  except  that  funds  for  the  crypto- 
logic grant  program  need  only  be  clearly 
identified  in  the  annual  NSA  budget  justifi- 
cation materials  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 505)  providing  that  funds  specifically 
appropriated  to  non-Defense  Agencies  for 
the  purchase  of  cryptologic  equipment,  ma- 
terials or  services  which  will  be  purchased 
by  NSA,  acting  as  the  central  source  of  all 
such  government  procurements,  shall 
remain  available  for  three  fiscal  years.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Section  507)  proscribing  the  unauthor- 
ized use  of  the  NSA's  name,  initials  or  seal 
in  a  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey 
the  impression  that  such  use  was  authorized 
and  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  to  enjoin  such  unauthorized  use.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion with  the  deletion  of  one  superfluous 
sentence  and  a  redrafting  to  make  the  provi- 
sion identical  to  that  pertaining  to  the  un- 
authorized use  of  the  CIA's  name,  initials  or 
seal  (Section  503  of  the  conference  report). 
The  conferees  intend  that  this  provision  be 
interpreted  just  as  Section  503  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

SECTION  701 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions (Sections  601-605)  permitting  creation 
within  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  of  a 
Senior  Defense  Intelligence  Executive  Serv- 


ice comparable  to  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  providing  DIA  a  general  exemption 
from  the  classification  system,  extending 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  any  DIA  em- 
ployee when  he  determined  such  action 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  providing  that  organizational, 
functional  and  personnel  related  informa- 
tion concerning  DIA  need  not  be  made 
public.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provisions. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  revised  language 
creating  a  Defense  Intelligence  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  and  a  merit  pay  system  at 
DIA.  The  conferees  agreed  not  to  include 
the  other  portions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment but  agreed  that  these  proposals  de- 
served the  scrutiny  of  regular  hearings  and 
consultation  among  all  committees  of  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction.  The  authorities  pro- 
vided under  Section  701  of  the  conference 
report  are  identical  to  those  provided,  in  the 
case  of  the  Senior  Cryptologic  Executive 
Service,  by  Section  603. 

SECTIONS  801,  802,  803 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  appro- 
priate technical  amendments  (Sections  603- 
605,  613)  applicable  to  both  the  Senior 
Cryptologic  Executive  Service  and  the 
Senior  Defense  Intelligence  Executive  Serv- 
ice. The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  incorporate  these 
provisions  in  similar  language. 

SECTION  80S 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute  authority 
for  the  conduct  of  any  intelligence  activity 
which  is  not  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  House  bill  contained  similar  language 
applying  to  the  entire  Act. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

SECTION  806 

The  House  bill  provided  for  an  effective 
date  of  October  1,  1981  for  all  non-budget- 
ary provisions.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  different  effective  dates  for  its 
various  provisions. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

EOWAKD  P.  BOLAND, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Norman  Y.  Mineta, 
Bob  Stump, 
J.  K.  Robinson. 
G.  William  WmTEinmsT, 
Bill  Yotmo, 
For  such  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1(c)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Melvin  Price, 
Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 
For  such  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant 
to  clause  Km)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Don  Edwards, 
Robert  McClory. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Barry  Goldwater, 
Malcolm  Wallop, 
JakeGarn, 
David  Durenberger, 
Bill  Roth, 

Harrison  H.  Schmitt, 
John  Warner 


(for  matters  of  inter- 
est   to    Committee 
on     Armed     Serv- 
ices), 
Daniel  Patrick 

moynihan. 
Daniel  K.  Inoutk. 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TUES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER  17.  1981,  OR 
ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER.  <X)N- 
SIDERATION  OP  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3454,  INTELU- 
GENCE AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  November  17, 
1981.  or  any  day  thereafter,  to  (insid- 
er the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3454)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
intelligence  community  staff,  and  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN 
OF  PERMANENT  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  classified  annex 
to  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  is  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  any  Member  in 
the  offices  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday. 


THE  HOME  CARE  ALTERNATIVE 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  press  conference  last  week.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  a  convincing  pitch 
for  home  health  care  that  I  hope  he 
will  begin  to  incorporate  in  his  admin- 
istration's programs  for  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

Until  now,  the  administration  has 
shown  little  sensitivity  to  the  sound 
argtmients  for  home  care.  But  the 
President's  remarks  about  the  young 
child  from  Cedar  Rapids  whose  severe 
illness  could  be  better  and  less  expen- 
sively treated  in  her  own  home  signal 
an  important  change  in  approach. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  the  President 
plans  to  do  to  make  home  health  care 
a  feasible,  affordable  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization. 

Will  the  administration  now  reverse 
its  "institutional  bias"  that  led  it  to  re- 
impose  arbitary  medicare  rules  on  the 
number  of  covered  visits  to  at-home 
patients  by  health  personnel? 

Will  it  rethink  its  block-grant  con- 
solidation, and  steep  cuts  in  health- 
care programs  that,  in  the  State  of 
Cormecticut  alone,  will  reduce  by  up 
to  30  percent  the  key  nutrition,  trans- 
portation, day  care,  and  other  services 
that  allow  many  of  our  chronically  ill 
elderly  to  lead  safe,  independent  lives 
in  their  own  homes? 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  this  administration 
finally  recognize  that  there  is  simply 
no  more  humane  and  economical  way 
to  care  for  many  of  the  chronically  ill 
than  to  care  for  them  at  home?  That 
is  a  recognition,  and  a  commitment, 
millions  of  Americans  eagerly  await. 


REVENUE-SHARING 
REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  morning,  I  was  the  guest  speak- 
er at  the  Seventh  Axmual  Kentucky 
Association  of  Counties'  Meeting  at 
the  Kentucky  Dam  Village  Convention 
Center  in  Gilbertsville,  Ky.  I  spoke 
about  the  need  for  revenue  sharing 
and  about  my  opposition  to  substan- 
tial cutbacks  in  this  program. 

Several  of  the  officials  there  asked 
that  I  give  the  same  message  to  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  Congress  can 
continue  to  find  billions  of  dollars  for 
foreign  aid  to  many  countries,  some  of 
which  are  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  yet  tell  our  State  and  local 
officials  that  there  is  going  to  be  less 
and  less  money  for  revenue  sharing, 
hurting  State  and  local  governments 
even  more  than  they  are  hurting  al- 
ready. 

State  and  local  finances  are  already 
being  squeezed,  and  squeezed  tight. 
We  all  know  that  revenue  sharing  is 
used  more  for  operating  expenses  than 
for  anything  else.  I  feel  that  revenue 
sharing  is  important  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  It  allows  local  officials  wide 
discretion  to  respond  to  the  many  de- 
mands of  their  constituents.  The  low 
administrative  cost  of  revenue  sharing 
makes  it  one  of  the  least  inflationary 
aid  programs  for  local  governments. 

The  current  cutbacks  will  cost  Ken- 
tucky $400  million  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  Our  State  government  in  Ken- 
tucky has  already  made  two  huge 
budget  cuts  and  has  gouged  $285  mil- 
lion from  State  welfare,  health  and 
education  programs. 


The  budget  cuts  that  have  already 
taken  effect  and  those  being  contem- 
plated make  the  options  tougher  for 
local  governments.  The  question  is. 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  the  funds 
to  maintain  county  roads,  jails,  gar- 
bage collection  systems,  emergency 
medical,  and  ambulance  services? 
Where  are  they  going  to  trim? 

The  President  is  continuing  his  re- 
search for  more  than  $100  billion  in 
unidentified  budget  cuts,  including  in 
the  revenue-sharing  fund,  or  tax  in- 
creases to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
I  strongly  feel  that  the  Federal  budget 
could  come  closer  to  being  balanced 
with  revenue-sharing  programs  kept 
intact,  if  foreign  aid  were  cut  to  coun- 
tries nonsupportive  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  opposed  to  sub.<;tantial  re- 
ductions in  the  revenue-sharing  funds. 


HAIL  "COLUMBIA" 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Co- 
lumbia which  ended  Saturday  with  a 
magnificent  landing  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  places  the 
United  States  firmly  in  the  lead  in  a 
new  age  of  transportation  which  will 
revolutionize  our  world  much  the 
same  as  the  internal  combustion 
engine,  the  automobile,  and  the  air- 
plane. 

The  achievement  of  actually  reusing 
a  vehicle  which  has  previously  flown 
in  space  makes  a  milestone  in  world 
history. 

The  accomplishment  is  a  marvel  of 
design,  construction,  and  administra- 
tion which  has  never  before  been  seen 
by  mankind  and  I  feel  inadequate  to 
properly  express  the  pride  I  feel  not 
only  in  the  event  itself,  but  in  all 
those  who  have  been  so  dedicated  to 
its  completion. 

While  we  all  applaud  our  astronauts 
Joe  Engle  and  Richard  Truly  as  avia- 
tion heroes,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  others 
who  make  their  voyages  possible— the 
thousands  of  workers  in  our  aerospace 
industry,  the  mission  support  person- 
nel, and  the  unstinting  support  of  the 
American  people. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  successes  of 
our  space  program  are  beginning  to 
reap  negative  rewards  and  this  causes 
me  great  concern. 

I  have  noticed  during  this  recent 
voyage  that  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  the  press  to  use  such 
phrases  as  "trouble-plagued  Shuttle" 
to  describe  the  second  Columbia  mis- 
sion, when  actually  the  mission  marks 
only  a  halfway  point  in  a  series  of  four 
test  flights. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Shuttle 
is  not  an  operational  system. 


It  is  doing  now  precisely  what  It  is 
intended  to  do;  demonstrate  which  of 
its  component  systems  require  addi- 
tional design  modifications  so  that  it 
will  work  even  more  efficiently  during 
its  operational  phase. 

As  long  as  we  have  been  building 
automobiles  and  airplanes,  we  still  ex- 
perience mechanical  problems  with 
them. 

The  Shuttle,  by  comparison,  is  a 
brand  new  and  highly  complicated  ma- 
chine which  could  not  be  fully  tested 
until  it  was  in  space. 

I  would  ask  our  countrymen  to  keep 
that  thought  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing that  more  than  90  percent  of  as- 
signed goals  were  accomplished  in  its 
abbreviated  mission,  that  the  decision 
to  shorten  the  mission  was  based  on 
sensible  preflight  contingency  plans 
made  during  calm  days  when  neither 
the  spacecraft  nor  its  crew  were  in  any 
danger,  and  that  the  system  was  de- 
signed with  sufficient  reserves  of 
power  so  that  the  mission  probably 
could  have  been  completed  as  original- 
ly scheduled. 

The  Shuttle  team  operated  with  the 
cool  professionalism  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  of  them.  Few  can 
say  it  better  than  the  prophetic  poet 
Joseph  Hopkinson: 
"Hail  Columbia!  Happy  land! 
Hall,  ye  heroes!  Heaven-bom  band! 
Let  independence  be  our  boast, 
Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 
Ever  grateful  for  the  prize, 
I^et  Its  altar  reach  the  skies." 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
APPOINT  SPECIAL  PROSECU- 
TOR TO  INVESTIGATE  WRONG- 
DOING IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  April,  President  Reagan  became 
the  first  President  in  history  to  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  protecting  from 
reprisal  Federal  employees  who  blow 
the  whistle  on  illegality,  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  mismanagement,  or  dangers  to 
public  health  and  safety.  I  promptly 
wrote  the  President  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  courageous  stand,  but  told 
him  unless  Federal  employees  felt 
something  was  likely  to  be  done  about 
their  allegations  of  wrongdoing,  most 
Federal  employees  who  are  aware  of 
impropriety  will  remain  silent. 

Last  week,  the  President  demon- 
strated his  approach  to  whistleblower 
protection.  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  went  public,  albeit  perhaps 
accidentally,  with  serious  charges  of 
misrepresentations  to  Congress,  im- 
seemly  political  deals,  fraudulent  ac- 
counting, and  public  deception. 
Rather  than  firing  David  Stockman, 
as  others,  uncommitted  to  whistle- 
blower    protection,    suggested,    Presi- 
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dent  Reagan  kept  Stockman  in  his  job. 
Although  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Stockman  will  lose  responsibilities  as  a 
result  of  his  disclosure,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  abided  by  his  own 
injunction  against  firing  whistle- 
blowers. 

Still,  nothing  is  being  done  by  the 
President  to  investigate  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Stockman's  charges.  Is  supply- 
side  economics  nothing  but  Herbert 
Hoover  style  trickle  down  theory?  Was 
the  tax  bill  just  a  Trojan  Horse  to 
lower  the  top  rate?  Is  it  true  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  prefer 
to  win  on  an  unjustified  proposal  than 
lose  on  a  responsible  one?  Was  the 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget  in  1984  a 
fraud  from  the  start?  Did  the  adminis- 
tration have  a  spy  in  meetings  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus  of  the  Budget 
Committee?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions must  be  investigated  and  re- 
solved. President  Reagan  should  dem- 
onstrate his  commitment  to  whistle- 
blower  protection  by  appointing  a  spe- 
cial inspector  general  to  investigate 
wrongdoing  in  the  White  House. 


NATION  NEEDS  TO  RESTRAIN 
FEDERAL  SPENDING  IN  MEET- 
ING NATIONAL  OBUGATIONS 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
Congress  have  been  faced  with  a  great 
many  changing  circumstances  since  we 
began  this  session  last  January.  There 
is  one  circumstance  that  has  not 
changed  and  in  fact  has  become  only 
more  and  more  clear:  The  need  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending  to  avoid  an 
even  larger  deficit. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
demonstrate  to  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve this  Congress  is  capable  of  fiscal 
responsibility  that  we  do  in  fact  have 
the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to  hold 
spending  down. 

If  we  so  desired,  we  could  always 
find  a  reason  to  spend  billions  more. 
There  will  always  be  worthy  causes, 
noble  aims,  or  just  people  who  could 
use  a  little  more  help.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  services  we  could  provide  or  the 
individuals  we  might  assist.  There  is 
only  a  limit  to  the  resources  we  can 
employ  and  as  we  anticipate  a  Federal 
deficit  that  threatens  to  crowd  out 
needed  lending  funds  that  create 
growth,  jobs,  and  opportunity  for  our 
people,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have 
reached  that  limit. 

The  imperative  that  faces  us  today  is 
that  of  demonstrating  the  will  of  this 
Nation  to  meet  its  obligations.  Those 
obligations  include  assisting  the  needy 
and  providing  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
but  they  also  include  political  courage 
to  draw  the  line  when  it  comes  to 
spending  we  cannot  afford. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SPACESHIP 
"COLUMBIA" 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  in  paying  tribute  to  all  of 
those  involved  in  the  successful  flight 
of  Shuttle  II,  Columbia.  1  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  NASA  employees,  to  the 
support  contractors,  to  the  backup 
crews,  and  to  all  of  those  involved  in 
making  this  another  successful  flight 
for  Columbia. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crew, 
Joe  E^le  and  Dick  Truly,  and  their 
wives  who  have  given  these  men  all  of 
the  support  possible  to  make  this  a 
great  and  successful  flight,  Mary 
E]ngle  and  Cody  Tnily. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  have  supported 
this  program  as  long  as  they  have,  al- 
lowing NASA  to  continue  funding  this 
research  and  development  program  for 
our  future  flight  and  science  endeav- 
ors. 


voted  against  the  tax  cuts.  For  some 
reason  I  do  not  happen  to  see  that 
little  item  mentioned  anywhere.  But 
then,  you  Democrats  have  never  been 
shy  about  trying  to  grab  the  credit  for 
a  popular  idea,  or  running  away  from 
the  blame  when  your  big  spending 
programs  failed. 


DEMOCRATIC  DEMAGOGUES 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  had  seen  unmitigated  gall, 
but  now  I  have  seen  the  limit. 

It  was  here,  in  this  very  Chamber, 
not  more  than  4  months  ago  that  the 
Democrats  bitterly  attacked  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  cuts.  I  remember  the  dema- 
goguery  very  clearly:  "It  is  welfare  for 
the  rich,"  Democrats  said. 

Well,  that  is  all  well  and  good.  They 
did  not  like  it,  they  did  not  vote  for  it. 
Except,  look  at  this: 

This  is  a  newsletter  from  one  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues,  an  example  of 
many  similar  mailings  during  the  past 
few  months. 

The  letter  outlines  in  some  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  tax  cut  bill. 
There  is  a  cute  little  piggy  bank  here 
representing  savings  benefits.  And 
here  is  a  clock  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
retirees  and  let  us  not  forget  this  big 
pile  of  money  to  draw  attention  to  the 
estate  tax  provisions. 

Considering  what  the  Democrats 
said  during  the  debate  on  the  tax  cuts, 
you  would  think  this  newsletter  would 
have  been  sent  only  to  people  earning 
more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Right? 
Wrong. 

This  newsletter  was  mailed  postal 
patron,  to  every  taxpayer  in  my  col- 
league's district,  demonstrating  that 
for  all  the  demagoguing  we  heard  last 
summer,  even  the  Democrats  know 
that  the  President's  tax  cuts  will  help 
all  taxpayers. 

One  other  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Member  who  mailed  this  newsletter 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  WAIVERS 
DEBATE 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1968  natural  gas  was  discovered  in 
great  abundance  at  Prudhoe  Bay  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  We  found 
some  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Since 
that  time  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  have  been  in- 
volved in  developing  a  regulatory  pro- 
cedure so  we  would  get  that  gas  down 
to  the  lower  48  States.  However,  since 
the  initial  discovery  and  since  some  4 
or  5  years  ago  when  we  constructed 
the  original  legislation,  market  condi- 
tions and  related  national  policies 
have  changed. 

Now  it  looks  as  though  the  sponsors 
of  the  pipeline  project  will  not  he  able 
to  market  that  gas  at  the  same  price 
as  was  originally  intended.  As  a  result, 
they  have  requested  Presidential  waiv- 
ers and  concurrence  by  the  Congress 
in  legislation  to,  in  effect,  make  gas 
consumers  serve  as  collateral  to  fi- 
nance the  project. 

In  the  next  several  days  I  will  bring 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  infor- 
mation on  these  proposed  waivers,  be- 
cause under  the  expedited  procedure 
involved  we  will  have  only  1  hour  of 
debate.  I  know  there  are  many  factors 
to  consider,  but  I  would  hope  that  in 
reviewing  this  matter  on  the  merits 
the  House  would  reject  the  waivers. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
face  another  crucial  test  of  our  re- 
solve. Once  again,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  are  committed  to 
taking  meaningful  action  to  reduce 
Federal  spending. 

This  Congress  has  shown  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  it  is  dedicated  to  re- 
storing fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  people  have 
come  to  expect  us  to  continue  this 
commitment. 

Passage  of  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill  would  prove  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country  that  their  confidence  in 
us  was  misplaced.  The  President  has 
demonstrated  to  the  Nation  that  Fed- 
eral spending  must  be  cut  further.  We 
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cannot,  then,  vote  in  favor  of  a  con- 
tinuing appropriations  bill  which 
would  authorize  excessive  spending. 

Instead,  we  must  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  We  must  show 
them  that  we  do  not  intend  to  waiver 
from  our  course  of  lowering  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  recom- 
mittal of  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill  with  instructions  that  spend- 
ing levels  for  domestic  programs  be  re- 
duced by  5  percent.  OiUy  by  such 
action  can  we  continue  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation. 


EXCEPTIONS  BECOMING  THE 
RULE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
only  been  here  3  years  in  this  House,  I 
guess  I  am  still  learning  about  the 
process.  I  recall  the  first  year  I  was 
here  when  I  was  instructed  very  care- 
fully by  veterans  in  the  House  as  to 
how  we  enact  the  people's  business  in 
a  very  particular  way.  We  do  that  with 
respect  to  funding  by  a  very  specific 
process  of  appropriation  bills. 

Then,  of  course,  last  year  I  learned 
for  the  first  time  we  were  going  to 
have  a  continuing  resolution  that  was 
an  omnibus  continuing  resolution  cov- 
ering the  entire  Federal  Goverrmient. 
At  that  time  it  was  said,  well,  this  is  an 
exception;  it  has  never  been  done 
before,  and  we  should  not  allow  it  to 
happen  again. 

D  1245 

So  what  happens  this  year,  in  my 
third  year? 

We  have  the  expiration  of  one  con- 
tinuing resolution  up  against  which  we 
will  find  ourselves  on  Friday.  And 
what  is  the  solution?  Is  the  solution  to 
go  back  and  pare  down  and  really 
work  hard  on  those  appropriations 
bills?  No.  We  have  another  omnibus 
continuing  resolution;  but  this  time  it 
is  one  which  will  take  us  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

So  now  the  exception  is  becoming 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  previous  duties  I 
practiced  law  and  often  had  to  explain 
to  people  that  medical  and  legal  mal- 
practice were  not  the  result  of  evil  ac- 
tions, but  the  result  of  misjudgments. 
In  view  of  the  continuing  resolution  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  very  much 
guilty  of  legislative  malpractice  in  this 
House. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  afternoon  we  will  consider  a  bill 
which  will  make  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  of  1982.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  could  not  pass 
our  appropriations  measures  in  a  more 
timely  fashion.  However,  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  provides  us  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  necessary  re- 
ductions which  will  allow  us  to  stay  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery. 

When  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  the 
continuing  resolution  this  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  reduce  discretion- 
ary domestic  spending  by  5  percent 
across  the  board.  This  motion  will 
reduce  the  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  $6.4  billion  and  reduce 
outlays  by  $3.7  billion. 

This  motion  will  not  supersede  the 
appropriations  process,  but  will  pro- 
vide the  incentive  for  the  timely  com- 
pletion of  the  appropriations  bills 
which  still  must  be  considered. 

As  we  consider  this  motion,  let  us 
think  in  simple  terms  of  what  it  wiU 
accomplish.  It  will  reduce  our  deficit. 
It  will  reduce  Federal  borrowing.  And, 
it  is  a  step  toward  lower  interest  rates. 

Many  of  us  have  pledged  to  trim  the 
fat  from  the  Defense  budget.  Approval 
of  Mr.  Michel's  motion  will  accom- 
plish this.  Defense  appropriations  will 
be  cut  twice  that  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

The  5-percent,  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  domestic  programs  will 
achieve  about  half  of  the  reductions 
requested  by  the  President  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  a  reasonable  and  needed  re- 
duction. 

We  all  know  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  in  excess  of  what  the  Nation 
can  afford  and  to  pass  it  as  reported 
would  be  a  great  disservice  to  those 
who  are  counting  on  us  to  keep  our 
commitment  to  fiscal  responsibility. 

When  we  are  judged  as  representa- 
tives it  will  be  on  the  basis  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  goals  we  have  set  for 
ourselves.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  on  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
keep  the  promise  we  made  to  the 
American  people. 


LET'S  KEEP  THE  PROMISE  WE 
MADE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.    MORRISON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


REPORT  ON  PAY  ADJUSTMENTS- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  97-111) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  title  5  of  the  United 


States  Code,  I  hereby  report  on  the 
pay  adjustments  I  ordered  for  the 
Federal  statutory  pay  systems  in  Octo- 
ber 1981. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  who  serve 
jointly  as  my  pay  agent,  found  that  an 
overall  increase  of  about  15.1  percent 
in  general  schedule  rates  of  pay  would 
be  required  to  achieve  comparability 
with  private  sector  pay  as  that  concept 
and  process  are  defined  in  the  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970.  The  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Federal  Pay  agreed 
with  that  finding. 

While  I  fuUy  support  the  compara- 
bility principle  as  the  best  basis  for  de- 
termining Federal  pay,  I  believe  that 
significant  changes  are  required  in  the 
way  that  principle  is  currently  defined 
and  implemented.  Therefore,  last 
March,  the  administration  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  and  strengthen  the  comparabil- 
ity process.  At  that  time,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  revised  process  would 
result  in  an  overall  increase  in  Federal 
pay  of  about  4.8  percent  in  October 
1981. 

The  reform  proposal  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  in  Congress,  but  in 
accordance  with  our  economic  recov- 
ery program,  the  Congress  included  in 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  provi- 
sions that  limited  this  October's  Fed- 
eral civilian  pay  adjustments  to  the 
same  4.8  percent.  Accordingly,  on 
August  31,  1981, 1  sent  to  the  Congress 
an  alternative  plan  which  called  for  an 
increase  of  4.8  percent  at  etich  grade. 
Neither  House  of  Congress  disap- 
proved this  alternative  plan,  so  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1981,  I  signed  Executive 
Order  No.  12330  implementing  it. 

Under  that  Executive  order: 

The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  under 
the  statutory  pay  systems  (the  general 
schedule,  the  Foreign  Service  sched- 
ule, and  the  schedules  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration)  were  in- 
creased by  4.8  percent  in  accordance 
with  the  alternative  plan. 

The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  for  the 
Vice  President  and  the  executive 
schedule  and  congressional  and  judi- 
cial salaries  were  increased,  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  94-82,  by  the 
overall  4.8  percent  in  rates  of  pay 
under  the  general  schedule. 

The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  for  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  were  in- 
creased under  the  provisions  of  section 
5382  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  based  on  the  new  rate  of  pay  for 
GS-16,  step  1,  of  the  general  schedule 
and  the  new  rate  of  pay  for  level  IV  of 
the  executive  schedule. 

The  scheduled  rates  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed   services    were    increased    by 
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amounts  ranging  from  10  percent  to  17 
percent  depending  on  pay  grade  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law 
97-60)  approved  October  14,  1981. 

The  order  also  reflects  the  effect  of 
section  101(c)  of  Public  Law  97-51  (the 
continuing  resolution  approved  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981),  which  contains  limita- 
tions on  payable  salaries  for  certain 
top  level  Government  positions. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  copies  of 
the  reports  of  my  pay  agent  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Pay, 
the  alternative  plan,  and  the  Execu- 
tive order  I  promulgated  to  put  these 
pay  adjustments  into  effect. 

Ronald  Reagak. 

The  White  House,  November  16, 
1981. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 357,  FURTHER  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS. 
1982 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  271  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  271 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider, 
clause  2(1 )( 6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
357)  making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  the  House.  Etebate  on  said  joint 
resolution  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Mid  tiie  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Qoillen).  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  271 
Is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  357  which 
makes  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  current 
continuing  resolution  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  being 
fimded  will  expire  at  midnight,  No- 
vember 20,  a  few  short  days  from  now. 
According  to  an  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  issued  on  April  25,  1980, 
Federal  agencies  must  cease  oper- 
ations unless  Congress  enacts  the  nec- 
essary appropriations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rule  reported  from  committee  will 
permit  this  House  to  act  expeditiously 
to  Insure  the  Government's  continued 
operation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  271 
is  a  simple  rule.  It  waives  clause  2(1)(6) 
of  rule  XI  which  would  otherwise 
force  this  continuing  resolution  to  lay- 
over for  3  days,  excluding  Saturday 
and  Siuiday.  "The  committee  has 
granted  this  waiver  because  it  feels 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
report  and  the  resolution  are  straight- 
forward and  easily  comprehended,  de- 
spite the  nu^Tiitude  of  the  expendi- 
tures involved.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  been  widely  re- 
ported and  discussed.  Members  have 
had  more  than  sufficient  time  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  fully  with  all  of  its 
aspects.  No  purpose  Is  served  by  delay- 
ing action  any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nile  provides  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In 
addition,  the  continuing  resolution 
will  be  debated  in  the  House  and  the 
previous  question  will  be  considered  as 
ordered.  The  effect  of  this  procedure 
will  be  to  preclude  the  offering  of  any 
motion  or  amendment  to  the  joint  res- 
olution. Nonetheless,  the  rule  pre- 
serves the  traditional  rights  of  those 
in  the  minority  opposed  to  the  bill  by 
providing  for  a  motion  to  recommit.  In 
this  particular  instance,  because  the 
resolution  will  not  have  been  amend- 
ed, a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions would  be  in  order.  Thus,  the  mi- 
nority would  be  able  to  offer  any 
single  amendment  or  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  that  would 
be  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  rules  of  the 
House  provide  for  only  10  minutes  of 
debate  on  a  motion  to  recommit,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  expanded  the 
time  of  general  debate  so  that  the  mi- 
nority would  have  ample  opportxmity 
to  discuss  any  alternative  that  it  may 
wish  to  bring  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unique  circum- 
stances in  which  the  House  finds  itself 
has  dictated  the  rule  which  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending.  Of  the  13  ap- 
propriations bills  covered  by  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  12  have  been  re- 
ported from  committee  and  11  have 
passed  the  House.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides that  as  each  appropriations  bill 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  continuing.  In  most  in- 
stances, then,  the  issues  raised  by  the 
level  of  funding  for  each  particular 
program  or  agency  have  been  fully  de- 
bated and  the  will  of  the  House  made 
known.  In  order  to  permit  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  continue  without  severe 
disruptions  to  the  orderly  function  of 
the  Federal  Government,  this  continu- 
ing resolution  must  be  enacted  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  be  commended  for 
its  yeoman's  efforts  in  responding  to 
ever-changing  fiscal  initiatives  and 
their   related   economic   assumptions. 


The  level  of  spending  reported  by  the 
committee  in  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion Is  below  that  reconmiended  by 
the  administration  in  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  which  is 
before  the  House  will  not  only  permit 
the  consideration  of  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  reflects  the  will  of  the 
House  expressed  on  11  different  occa- 
sions but  will  also  protect  the  position 
of  the  House  In  Its  negotiations  with 
the  other  body  on  these  important 
fiscal  matters.  If  this  resolution  is  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  the  normal 
appropriations  process  will  be  allowed 
to  continue  so  that  rational  and  con- 
sidered judgments  may  be  made  on 
these  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  has  de- 
scribed the  provisions  of  the  rule,  and 
we  all  are  most  anxious  to  get  down  to 
the  debate  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  when 
we  had  this  measure  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  allow  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  across  the  board  certain 
programs.  The  amendment  had  not 
been  printed  in  the  Record,  but  the 
proponent  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
limited  amoimt.  The  amendment  to 
the  rule  was  defeated. 

Another  amendment  offered  to  the 
rule  was  to  let  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion expire  on  March  31.  1982.  That 
was  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  obvious,  from  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution was  greased.  I  believe  that  this 
House  will  abrogate  its  position  in  con- 
trolling appropriations  if  a  continuing 
resolution  is  passed  without  cuts  for  a 
period  of  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 
This  is  no  criticism  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  has  met  and 
voted  out  appropriations  bills  for  all  of 
the  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  one.  The  House  has  acted  on  all  but 
two.  The  others  are  being  held  up  in 
the  Senate  or  In  conference. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  offered,  with  a  cut  of  5 
percent  across  the  board  on  each  pro- 
gram which  is  covered.  I  think  this  is 
significant  because  it  will  bring  the 
total  amount  down  closer  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  will  not  suffer,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  tragedy  of  a  veto. 

So  I  would  alert  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  on  the  lookout  when  we 
get  into  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  for  this  amendment  on  a 
motion  to  recommit. 
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I  also  understand  that  there  will  be 
a  move  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  down  the  previous  question  to 
provide  for  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  expire  on  March  31. 

So  even  though  the  resolution  was 
greased  in  the  Rules  Committee,  with 
all  Republicans  voting  for  each 
amendment  offered  and.  on  the  other 
side,  every  member  voting  the  other 
way,  with  the  exception  of  one  on  one 
of  the  amendments.  I  hope  the  motion 
to  recommit  prevails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  iMr. 
Walker). 

D  1300 
♦ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  because  I 
think  what  we  are  doing  here  today  on 
this  bill  is  a  travesty,  and  I  think  that 
the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  deal 
with  that  travesty  is  to  vote  down  this 
rule. 

What  we  are  literally  doing  is  saying 
that  the  entire  year  of  spending  for 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be 
wrapped  into  one  bill  and  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  that  bill  in  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  literally  without 
amendments  this  afternoon. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  calls 
into  question  exactly  what  we  have 
been  proceeding  to  do  for  months  in 
this  House,  first  of  all,  trying  to  make 
a  budget  and  then  trying  to  appropri- 
ate, and  I  mean  this  as  no  criticis'^i  to 
our  Appropriations  Committer.  I 
think  they  have  done  pretty  wtU.  I 
think  what  they  have  done  over  a 
period  of  months  in  terms  of  getting 
our  appropriations  done  is  good,  but 
we  have  had  delays  in  the  other  body, 
we  have  had  delays  in  the  conference 
committee.  But  that  should  not  be 
solved  by  1  year  of  continuing  appro- 
priations. 

I  think  what  we  should  do,  I  think 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  legislat- 
ing for  a  far  less  period  of  time,  appro- 
priating over  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
Understandably  we  have  to  go  with 
the  continuing  resolution,  but  to  go 
with  a  continuing  resolution  for  an 
entire  year,  which  literally  spends 
every  dime  of  Federal  money,  it  seems 
to  me,  wipes  out  what  this  legislative 
process  is  all  about. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  kinds  of  things 
that  were  said  when  we  considered  an- 
other similar  resolution  on  the  floor  a 
couple  of  months  back,  and  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham), 
who  said: 

These  are  gloomy  hours  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  In  the  dignity  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  •  *  *.  The  budget  proc- 
ess has  become  a  travesty,  and  it  must  be 
changed  so  that  this  kind  of  railroading  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  program  changes 
cannot  happen  again  *  *  * 


The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Ferraro)  who  said: 

On  top  of  that,  we  consider  the  "mystery 
package"  under  a  rule— and  when  the  Re- 
publicans draw  up  a  gag  rule,  they  mean  for 
the  whole  Congress  to  choke  on  it— that 
allows  no  amendments  at  aU  from  the  floor 
except  a  package  of  technical  amendments 
that  are  not  subject  to  any  points  of  order 
regarding  germaneness  of  anything 
else  *  *  *  the  process  tramples  200  years  of 
legislative  traditions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Then  I  remember 
the  Speaker  of  this  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  who  said: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  utter  con- 
fusion. And  why  should  there  not  be? 
Copies  of  the  amendment  are  now  available 
for  the  first  time,  and  most  of  the  members 
have  not  even  seen  the  bill  •  •  •.  Now,  1 
think  in  fairness  to  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
the  committee  ought  to  rise  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

It  is  the  same  situation  here.  The 
Members  do  not  know  what  is  in  the 
package  we  are  considering  and  most 
Members  are  not  aware  we  are  consid- 
ering a  budget  package  that  is  going  to 
continue  for  the  entire  year. 

I  think  that  process  is  wrong  and  I 
think  the  way  we  ought  to  proceed  is, 
first  of  all,  shorten  the  amount  of  time 
in  the  resolution;  second,  I  would  hope 
we  do  not  have  this  kind  of  foolishness 
foisted  on  us  again. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Wonders  of  all  wonders,  this  seems 
to  be  the  week  of  mea  culpas. 

I  thought  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
that  none  of  us  knew  what  we  were 
voting  on  in  Gramm-Latta.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  voted  against  it  at  the 
time  and  perhaps  the  reason  he  voted 
for  it. 

When  I  came  on  the  floor  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  I  had  the  impression  that 
we  were  talking  about  the  rule  on  the 
continuing  resolution  until  I  heard  the 
gentleman's  preliminary  remarks,  and 
then  it  sounded  very  much  like  he  was 
describing  the  midnight  amendment 
of  some  thousand  pages  that  we  re- 
ceived last  year,  the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment. 

I  am  very  happy  that  he  cleared 
that  up  by  pointing  out  that,  indeed, 
he  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the  way 
in  which  we  adopted  legislation  con- 
trolling the  level  of  support  for  all 
programs  for  3,  not  1,  fiscaJ  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  have  the  time  and  I  take  back  my 
time. 


The  point  I  am  making  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  the  procedure  that  he— 
I  should  not  say  he— some  of  his  com- 
patriots on  the  other  side  criticized  a 
few  months  ago  is  precisely  the  proce- 
dure that  they  are  using  now,  and  if 
there  is  a  mea  culpa  it  seems  to  me  in 
bringing  this  kind  of  resolution  to  the 
floor  it  points  out  that 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
and  I  are  really  in  agreement,  and  I  do 
want  to  be  associated  with  those 
people  who  objected  to  the  way  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment  hit  the 
floor.  But  I  just  point  out  one  very  dis- 
tinct difference.  This  resolution  comes 
to  the  floor  as  the  result  of  the  normal 
committee  action  of  all  of  the  affected 
subcommittees  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  both  parties  in 
this  House  exercising  their  legislative 
responsibilities.  That  is  the  way  legis- 
lation should  come  to  the  floor. 

It  affects  only  1  year,  not  3  years  in 
advance,  as  in  the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment,  which  as  my  colleagues 
know,  was  not  seen  by  anybody  except 
its  multiple  authors  over  at  OMB 
before  it  came  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  as  well  as 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
this  continuing  resolution  continues 
only  until  we  pass  the  individual  bills, 
then  they  drop  out  from  coverage  of 
this  resolution.  We  get  another  budget 
on  January  15.  unless  we  adopt  a  full 
year  bill,  we  will  face  it  again  in 
spring.  We  have  had  six  different 
budget  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
have  worked  hard  to  accommodate  the 
President.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
adopt  this  resolution,  otherwise  we 
would  have  two  budgets  before  us. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  There  are  two 
points  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  in  this. 

One,  I  would  address  to  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  statement  a  while 
ago  about  the  difference  between  the 
procedures  of  the  Gramm-Latta  legis- 
lation and  the  procedure  of  this  one 
following  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess and  touting  that  as  a  major  differ- 
ence. 

I  think  that  we  should  also  be  aware, 
as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
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Termessee  has  pointed  out,  that  in  the 
normal  process  of  legislating,  things 
do  go  through  committee.  But.  we 
should  also  be  aware  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  is  very  disproportionate 
in  its  representation,  and.  therefore,  is 
not  representative  of  the  whole  body, 
and  so,  therefore.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  analysis  given  by  the  gentleman 
was  accurate  at  all. 

The  second  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out  is  that  if  we  pass  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  the  ■gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  absolutely  right, 
that  other  appropriations  do  govern; 
but  if  we  pass  it.  and  the  President 
were  to  veto  other  appropriations  bills 
going  through,  then  in  fact  the  resolu- 
tion would  govern  and  the  programs 
would  continue  on  the  basis  of  howev- 
er they  were  outlined  in  the  resolu- 
tion, either  as  a  House  passed  or 
Senate  whatever. 

However,  the  thing  that  concerns  me 
is  that  if  we  do  pass  it  at  the  present 
level  then  we  may  be  in  fact  preclud- 
ing the  Presidential  veto  that  could 
come  on  any  regular  appropriations 
bill,  because  if  he  vetoed  and  was  sus- 
tained, this  resolution  is  going  to  con- 
trol anyhow. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  I  do  not 
differ  with  the  gentleman  except  that 
I  believe  our  President  will  want  the 
Government  to  keep  nmning  after 
Friday  while  we  straighten  this  out. 
Should  the  President  veto  the  individ- 
ual bills  we  will  have  something  to  f  sdl 
back  on.  This  continuing  resolution  is 
substantially  below  the  total  of  all  the 
bills.  We  can  operate  at  a  lower  level 
while  we  straighten  out  any  differ- 
ences with  the  President  on  the  other 
bills,  but  I  believe  my  President  would 
want  the  Government  to  continue  to 
operate. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  except  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  think 
that  while  letting  this  resolution  go 
for  a  full  year  as  opposed  to  cutting  it 
off  in  March  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  because  we  are  precluding 
the  Presidents  involvement  and  negat- 
ing the  right  he  has  to  exercise  a  veto 
on  individual  appropriation  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Cabcbell)  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  But  by  cutting  it 
off  in  March,  then,  in  fact,  we  let  the 
appropriations  process  go  ahead  and 
work  and  if  the  President  does  veto  it 
is  incimibent  upon  us  to  act  on  that 
and  that  would  be  the  controlling 
factor. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  For  2  straight  years 
we  have  been  waiting  for  the  appro- 
priations process  to  work.  We  did  not 
seek  this  job  of  coming  here  to  keep 
the  Government  operating.  The  last 
time  we  faced  a  similar  situation  was 
in  Jime,  we  had  422  amendments  by 
the  Senate.  We  got  through  it  in  1 
day.  We  got  it  through  the  House  in  2 
hours.  Because  of  the  delay  in  the 
Senate  we  are  being  drafted. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  reclaim  my 
time  and  say  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man on  the  job  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  done  which 
has  been  tremendous.  They  are  not  in 
any  way  at  fault,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  cut  off  our  options  just  be- 
cause we  are  clean. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  yi^d  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  because  I  think  he 
points  out  what  we  are  doing  is  locking 
in  higher  levels  of  spending  than  the 
President  may  want. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  clear  that  we 
are  not  trying  to  throw  blame  on  any- 
body. We  recognize  that  certain  people 
are  in  very  difficult  situations  here. 
But  the  question  is  whether  we  in  the 
House  will  finally  decide  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  do  something. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  1-minute 
speech,  last  year  we  had  for  the  first 
time  an  omnibus  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  were  told  it  was  an  exception- 
al circumstance,  it  had  never  been 
done  before,  it  would  not  be  repeated. 
So  what  happens?  We  come  back  the 
very  next  year  and  we  do  the  very 
same  thing  and  it  carries  us  through  a 
limited  period  of  time.  So  we  are  back 
here  again. 

Again  we  have  not  done  our  duty, 
whether  it  is  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate,  or  all  of  us 
combined.  Now  we  are  up  against  the 
question  on  Friday,  and  we  hear  the 
same  arguments.  If  we  do  not  vote  for 
this  continuing  resolution,  the  social 
security  checks  Tvill  not  go  out.  we  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  our  soldiers  over- 
seas, we  wiU  not  be  able  to  do  this  or 
that;  and  after  a  while  someone  has  to 
say.  "Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  just  stop 
here  and  ask  what  we  are  doing." 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  create 
the  excuses  year  after  year  so  that  we 
never  really  get  down  to  the  business 
of  voting  on  specific  levels  of  appro- 
priations, and  are  we  going  to  do  an 
end  run  around  a  Presidential  veto? 

It  is  obvious  that  last  week  the 
House  showed  that  the  President 
could  sustain  a  veto  in  this  Chaml>er 
on  the  Interior  appropriations. 


What  happens  now?  If  we  pass  this 
continuing  resolution  as  it  is,  the 
President  can  veto  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill.  Then  it  will  come  back 
here.  We  do  not  have  to  do  a  thing. 
The  level  which  was  in  last  week's 
bill— now  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution— will  control. 

In  other  words,  we  will  have  taken 
away  the  Presidential  veto  as  a  prerog- 
ative of  the  F*resident. 

It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange  that 
some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
should  be  criticizing  this  President  be- 
cause the  deficit  is  going  to  be  higher 
than  he  had  projected,  and  then  take 
away  the  only  tool  he  has  to  bring  it 
down. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  we  have 
done  a  lousy  job  this  year  and  we 
think  we  are  going  to  do  a  lousy  job 
next  year.  We  should  not  accept  that 
type  of  reasoning. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  give  away  the 
ability  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  have  tried 
their  best  to  get  these  appropriations 
bills  through  the  whole  process,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  have  not. 
and  therefore,  they  have  gone  to  this 
procedure  of  a  continuing  resolution. 

What  worries  me  is  that  this  whole 
process  is  basically  wrong.  For  the 
second  year  in  a  row  we  are  going  to 
proceed  on  a  continuing  resolution. 
Are  we  ever  again  going  to  be  able  to 
get  the  regular  appropriations  bills 
through  the  process  or  are  we  going  to 
continue  forever  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution? 

It  is  being  brought  to  the  floor 
under  what  amounts  to  a  closed  rule. 

Now  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),  went  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. He  asked  that  an  amendment 
be  made  in  order  that  he  could  offer 
in  the  House,  which  was  not  made  in 
order.  That  amendment  would  simply 
call  for  a  5-percent  reduction  in  the 
eight  broad  categories  not  now  at  or 
below  the  President's  budget  requests. 
He  came  to  the  Rules  Committee.  He 
made  that  plea.  But  it  was  not  made  in 
order. 

Therefore,  an  amendment  by  the  mi- 
nority to  be  offered  by  our  leader,  can 
only  be  offered  as  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions,  not  the  best  pro- 
cedural opportimity  to  offer  such  an 
amendment.  But  he  will  offer  that 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
at  the  appropriate  time,  which  would 
make  this  5-percent  reductioxL 

I  might  also  say  that  an  amendment 
was  offered  in  the  Rules  Committee 
that  had  been  requested  by  a  number 
of  Members,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, that  would  change  the  date 
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to  March  31,  but  that  also  was  reject- 
ed. In  fact,  all  we  got  under  this  rule— 
and  I  appreciate  that  little  bit— is  in- 
stead of  having  only  1  hour  to  discuss 
this  great  big  full  year  continuing  res- 
olution, we  will  have  2  hours  in  which 
to  talk  about  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
process. 

So  I  just  say  that  I  thinic  the  rule  is 
unfair.  I  think  this  procedure  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions that  the  minority  leader 
will  offer  to  reduce  these  eight  catego- 
ries that  are  well  over  the  President's 
budget  requests  in  most  instances.  We 
are  talking  about  March  or  Septem- 
ber. 

One  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  it 
is  hard  to  judge  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  in  the  way  of  figures. 
What  happens  if  one  of  these  bills  is 
sent  to  the  President  and  is  vetoed  and 
that  veto  is  sustained?  Then  would  we 
go  back  to  the  high  level  of  the  confer- 
ence report?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

So  I  think  that  there  are  many  in- 
herent dangers  in  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

D  1315 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  why  in  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
there  is  no  provision  made  for  reduc- 
ing either  by  5  percent  or  a  lesser 
figure  any  of  the  defense  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  assume  this  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  general  debate,  but  I  am 
advised  that  it  is  because  defense,  mili- 
tary construction,  D.C.,  and  foreign 
aid  are  now  at  or  below  the  President's 
budget  request  already.  In  fact,  in- 
stead of  it  being  at  the  President's 
budget  request,  another  5  percent 
would  take  it  well  below  that. 

I  would  like  very  much  not  to  have 
the  foreign  aid  provision,  for  instance, 
excluded;  but  the  fact  is  those  four  are 
already  at  or  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  part  of  his 
statement. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  that  the 
gentleman  has  given  in  terms  of 
changing  the  September  30  to  the 
March  31  date.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  made  in  order,  allowing 
for  a  substitute  motion  to  provide  for 
only  one  additional  amendment  and 
that  is  that  we  change  the  date  from 
September  30  to  March  31. 


I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  support  of  that  effort  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  also  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  the  case  that 
if  we  are  successful  in  defeating  the 
previous  question  and  if  the  minority 
does  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  a 
substitute  motion,  that  the  only  major 
change  in  that  substitute  motion  will 
be  the  opportunity  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  this  resolution  to  March 
31. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well.  I  think  there  are 
some  questions  in  that  regard  that  we 
need  to  clear  up. 

First  of  all,  I  assume  if  those  circum- 
stances should  develop  that  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  will  also  be  in  order  as 
an  amendment,  and  not  as  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  will  be  in  the  motion  that  will  be 
before  the  House,  but  I  think  those 
two  areas  are  the  only  changes  that 
will  be  made  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  would  be  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  E^DGAR). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  raise  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  arguments  for  voting  down 
the  previous  question  on  this  rule.  I  do 
so  because  I  think  there  is  bipartisan 
agreement  among  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  who  believe 
that  this  1  year  continuing  resolution 
process  is  very  dangerous. 

I  think  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  all  appropriations  until  Sep- 
tember 30  of  1982  is  unprecedented  in 
terms  of  the  length  of  time  and  it  also 
thwarts,  in  my  opinion,  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  process. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  only  use  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  a  very  narrow 
set  of  days  or  weeks  or  months  so  that 
we  have  the  pressure  on  the  Senate  to 
come  forward  and  act  its  will. 

It  has  been  said  several  times  in  the 
opening  debate  that  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  acted  in  good 
faith.  We  have  passed  our  appropria- 
tion bills  and  sent  them  on  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  has  not  come  back  to  the 
House  with  adequate  agreement.  It  is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  is 
thwarting  action.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  challenge  the  other  body, 
not  by  giving  an  annual  year-long  con- 
tinuing resolution,  but  narrowing  that 
date. 

If  we  are  successful  in  voting  down 
the  previous  question,  I  have  received 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  to  offer  an  amendment 
which    would    be    a    substitute    rule 


which  would  provide  for  two  things: 
First,  it  would  allow  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  date  from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  to  March  31. 

Second,  it  would  provide,  as  does 
this  resolution,  an  opportunity  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
to  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  his  5-per- 
cent motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  open- 
ended  continuing  resolution  removes 
any  incentive  for  continued  work  on 
the  regular  appropriations  bill.  Issues 
remaining  to  be  solved  on  many  of 
these  bills  would  be  left  entirely  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
on  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  this  House,  no  real  author- 
ity, unless  we  have  only  a  temporary 
continuing  resolution.  I  would  prefer  a 
December  15  date  and  put  the  pres- 
sure on  the  other  body  in  the  few  days 
before  Christmas  to  come  to  grips  with 
aU  13  appropriations  bills.  That  is  not 
possible;  so  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
act  in  an  up  or  down  vote  on  whether 
or  not  March  31  is  a  more  reasonable 
temporary  continuing  resolution  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  eliminate  all 
of  our  authority  as  an  Appropriations 
Committee  and  as  a  House  in  simply 
moving  to  this  year  long  appropria- 
tions process. 

I  make  three  specific  points  that  I 
think  have  to  be  clear.  This  House 
only  operates  appropriately  when  it 
has  deadlines.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  September  30  waives  all  dead- 
lines and  it  is  my  belief  that  many  of 
the  appropriations  biUs  will  never  find 
their  way  to  the  President's  desk  and 
that  we  will  simply  lag  in  our  constitu- 
tional mandate  in  putting  on  the 
President's  desk  the  annual  appropria- 
tion. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  perhaps  this  action 
today  is  the  best  evidence  of  why  we 
should  move  to  a  2-year  appropriation 
in  the  budget  process.  I  think  we  are 
demonstrating  to  the  American  public 
that  we  simply  cannot  handle  the  leg- 
islative agenda  in  an  annual  appro- 
priation. 

Perhaps  whichever  way  this  resolu- 
tion goes  today,  this  will  add  some  mo- 
mentum to  those  who  believe  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  2-year  appropriation 
process  giving  us  adequate  time  to  deal 
with  budgets  and  appropriations  and 
adequate  time  to  deal  with  authoriza- 
tion. 

One  final  comment  that  I  would  like 
to  make.  There  is  agreement  that  if  we 
vote  down  the  previous  question,  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  not 
only  on  the  Michel  amendment,  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  shorten  the 
string,  shorten  the  time  frame,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  a  more  narrow 
focus   on   the   continuing   resolution. 
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thereby  mandating  pressure  on  the 
Senate  and  continuing  the  regular  ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  the  House 
is  concerned  about  any  cut  in  social  se- 
curity payments  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  forget  it.  It  does 
not  cut  social  security.  It  does  not  cut 
veterans'  benefits.  It  will  not  cut  the 
food  stamp  program  or  the  various 
agencies  and  programs  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT);  so  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
motion  to  recommit  and  that  it  should 
be  passed  to  bring  spending  down  so 
that  the  measure  could  possibly  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

After  all,  it  is  our  responsibility  and 
if  we  are  going  this  route,  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  we  are  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  a  couple  of 
questions  about  the  minority  proposal. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Michel 
amendment,  if  offered,  would  make  a 
5-percent  reduction  in  all  programs;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEK  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  respond,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  5-percent  across-the-board 
cut  on  discretionary  programs  ex- 
cludes the  entitlement  programs,  ex- 
cludes the  defense  bill  because  it  is 
considei  ably  under  what  the  President 
requested  as  it  comes  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  excludes  military  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WeU,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  further  question.  Will  the 
President  be  able  to  decide  perhaps 
within  that  overall  percentage  how  it 
is  to  be  allocated? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  he  will  not.  I 
would  expect,  anticipating  the  gentle- 
man's question,  that  the  amendment 
would  operate  just  as  the  continuing 
resolution  does  now,  except  for 
making  that  additional  5-percent  cut 
in  each  individual  line  item. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  let  me  ask 
the  next  question.  Will  the  President 
retain  the  power  of  deferrals  for  the 
duration  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
continuing  resolution,  so  that  he  can 
make  further  cuts,  in  effect,  even 
though  they  go  beyond  this? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent already  has  that  authority  under 
the  Budget  Act.  We  are  not  denying 
him  any  of  that  authority  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Therefore,  what 
is  gained  by  making  the  5-percent  cuts 


now,  since  the  President  can,  in  effect, 
go  way  beyond  them  if  he  so  desires? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Well.  I  would  question 
that,  because  of  what  has  happened  in 
times  past.  I  just  think  that  this 
House  has  an  obligation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  speak  its  own  mind 
before  we  ever  go  to  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  could  explain  to  me  one 
other  thing.  Why  should  we  not  have 
an  assurance  that  if  this  5-percent  cut 
is  applied  to  the  various  programs  that 
there  will  be  no  deferrals  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  with  respect  to  those 
same  programs?  Otherwise,  we  are  just 
playing  games  here. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  WeU,  I  would  not  pre- 
judge whatever  the  President  would 
have  in  mind  on  this  particular  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  other  than  to 
say  that  I  think  we  have  an  obligation 
as  responsible  legislators  to  do  what 
we  think  is  right  for  the  moment  and 
then,  of  course,  the  next  step  would  be 
up  to  the  executive  branch  and  wheth- 
er or  not  we  would  attempt  to  negate 
what  further  deferrals  the  President 
might  suggest  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  we  had  the 
experience,  under  the  current  continu- 
ing resolution,  that  it  was  hardly 
passed  before  the  President  made  his 
12-percent  deferral  cuts,  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  but  before 
doing  so,  would  simply  say  that,  of 
course,  on  any  rescission  or  deferral, 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will,  as  we  all  know. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  was 
one  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  or  state- 
ment I  wanted  to  make,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  deferrals  can  be 
overriden  by  a  majority  of  one  House; 
plus,  is  the  gentleman  aware  that  the 
language  In  this  continuing  resolution 
mandates  spending  at  levels  contained 
in  the  resolution,  rather  than  setting 
these  levels  as  ceilings,  as  in  previous 
continuing  resolutions. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Does  that  in 
effect  cut  out  the  deferral  power  with 
respect  to  those? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  I  guess  I  am  pro- 
pounding that  as  a  question,  because  it 
mandates  the  spending  levels  con- 
tained in  the  resolution,  rather  than 
setting  them  at  ceilings  as  in  the  past; 
so  I  think  there  is  some  question 
about  that. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  very  important  point  and 
if  they  in  effect  are  mandated  and  the 
deferrals  cannot  be  applied  to  them, 
that  makes  quite  a  difference,  it  seems 
to  me.  and  might  make  it  much  more 
palatable  to  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good 
point  and  I  would  have  to  agree.  I 
wonder  maybe  if  some  member  of  the 
committee,  maybe  the  chairman,  could 
answer  that  question  about  language 
mandating  the  spending. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  does 
the  gentleman  care  to  restate  the 
question? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  the  question  was,  I 
understand  in  the  resolution  that  it 
mandates  spending  at  levels  contained 
in  the  resolution,  rather  than  setting 
these  levels  as  ceilings,  as  was  the  case 
in  previous  continuing  resolutions. 
With  that  language  in  there,  I  have  to 
wonder  what  effect  deferrals  would 
have  or  may  be  ruled  out  by  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  are  not  ruled  out.  In  the 
preceding  continuing  resolution  we 
used  the  words,  "not  to  exceed."  That 
was  used  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  say  that  this  was  a  ceQ- 
ing,  rather  than  a  specific  amount. 

To  obviate  that  and  to  keep  it  from 
arising  again,  and  to  require  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  comply 
with  the  Budget  Act  and  require  the 
President  to  send  down  a  deferral  or  a 
rescission  when  necessary,  we  struck 
out  "not  to  exceed"  and  fixed  a  flat 
amount. 

Now,  there  is  an  argument,  as  the 
gentleman  can  realize,  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  as  to  how  far  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  exer- 
cise control. 

There  is  some  argument  on  our  side 
as  to  whether  they  have  a  right  to  cut 
that  which  has  been  mandated;  but  to 
make  the  record  clear  as  to  what  the 
facts  are,  the  other  resolution,  the  one 
under  which  we  are  operating  right 
now  and  expires  Friday  night,  had  the 
language  "not  to  exceed."  We  elimi- 
nated those  words  and  hope  it  will 
bring  the  OMB  back  within  the  law,  so 
if  there  is  any  withholding  it  will  be 
done  through  deferrals  or  rescissions 
as  is  provided  by  law. 

D  1330 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  if  I  might,  just  to  make  sure 
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the  last  point  is  clear.  The  intent  of 
putting  in  the  ceiling  is  not  to  take 
away  or  negate  the  Budget  Act  provi- 
sion that  allows  the  President  to  send 
up  a  deferral? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  provision  was 
mandated  by  the  Congress  some  time 
ago.  The  Executive  cannot  waive  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act  in 
carrying  out  his  program;  he  still  must 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  intent  in  this 
continuing  resolution  is  not  to  take 
away  the  right  of  the  President  to 
send  up  a  deferral? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No;  it  is  to  get  him 
to  do  that  instead  of  Just  holding  the 
money. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  knew  the  President 
would  have  the  right  of  deferral. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  a  matter  of 
law  and  for  his  judicial  determination. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  when  I  finish  my  state- 
ment  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  impose  anything  new  on 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  just  that  we 
do  not  want  them  imposing  on  us. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  clear,  but 
the  argument  took  place  right  before 
that  and  I  think  may  have  clouded  it. 
I  wanted  to  make  sure  we  understood 
that  we,  one,  were  not  putting  a  ceil- 
ing on  this  thing,  and  they  do  not 
have  an  option  not  to  spend  it;  and 
two,  we  do  not  take  away  their  right  to 
send  up  a  deferral. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  has 
described  it  properly,  and  may  I  say  he 
deserves  some  considerable  credit  be- 
cause he  is  the  one  who  raised  this 
point  and  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  it  comes  down 
to  the  gentlement's  amendment,  this, 
that  if  is  adopted,  the  President  can 
still  go  beyond  that  by  sending  up  de- 
ferrals, and  of  course  technically  the 
House  can  reject  them,  but  in  fact 
under  the  existing  continuing  resolu- 
tion I  do  not  believe  the  House  has 
rejected  any  of  them  bcause  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and,  practically  speaking,  in 
rejecting  such  a  deferral. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  is  secured 
here  of  1  year  of  life  of  the  resolution, 
of  course  we  still  have  an  opportunity 
as  a  body  to  act  in  opposition  to  what 
the  President  has  proposed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 


The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEai.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  185,  nays 
174,  not  voting  74,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  299] 

YEAS-185 

Addabbo 

Frank 

Nichols 

Alboeta 

Frost 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Puqua 

O'Brien 

Annunzlo 

Garcia 

Oakar 

Anthony 

Gaydos 

Oberstar 

Aspln 

Gejdenson 

Obey 

AuCoin 

Gephardt 

Ot  linger 

BaUey  (PA) 

Gingrich 

Panetta 

Barnes 

Ginn 

Patman 

Beilenson 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 

Benjamin 

Gramm 

Pease 

BevUl 

Gray 

Pepper 

Bia«Ki 

Green 

Perkins 

Bingham 

HaU(OH) 

Pickle 

Boggs 

Harkin 

Price 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

Boner 

Heckler 

RahaU 

Bonior 

Heftel 

Range! 

Bouquard 

Hillis 

Ratchford 

Bowen 

HoUenbeck 

Roe 

Breaux 

Horton 

Rostenkowski 

Brinkley 

Howard 

Roybal 

Brodhead 

Hoyer 

Sabo 

Burton,  Phillip 

Hubbard 

Savage 

Cheney 

Hughes 

Scheuer 

dinger 

Hutto 

Schtmier 

Coelho 

Jacobs 

Seiberiing 

Collins  (ID 

Jeffords 

Shannon 

Conable 

Jones  (NO 

Simon 

Conte 

Jones  (OK) 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Jones  (TN) 

Smith  (lA) 

Coyne.  William 

Kastenmeier 

Smith  (PA) 

Crockett 

Kazen 

St  Germain 

D' Amours 

Kildee 

Stanton 

Danielson 

Kogovsek 

Stark 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Stokes 

de  la  Garza 

Lantos 

Stratton 

Dellums 

Lewis 

Studds 

Derrick 

Long(MD) 

Stump 

Dicks 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Dingell 

Luken 

Synar 

Dixon 

Markey 

Taylor 

Donnelly 

Martin  (IL) 

Traxler 

Dorgan 

Matsui 

Vento 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Volkmer 

Dunn 

McDade 

Washington 

Dwyer 

McHugh 

Watkins 

Dymally 

McKinney 

Waxman 

Dyson 

Michel 

Weaver 

Early 

MiUer  (CA) 

Weiss 

Edwards  (AL) 

Mineta 

White 

Ertel 

Minish 

Whitley 

Evans  (IN) 

Moakley 

Whitten 

Pary 

Moffett 

Williams  (MT) 

Fascell 

Molinari 

Wirth 

Fazio 

MoUohan 

Wolpe 

Ferraro 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Pish 

Murtha 

Wyden 

Plippo 

Myers 

Yates 

Foley 

Natcher 

Young  (MO) 

Ford  (MI) 

Neal 

Zeferetti 

Ford  (TN) 

Nelson 
NAYS-174 

Anderson 

Badham 

Benedict 

Applegate 

Bafalis 

Bennett 

Archer 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bereuter 

Ashbrook 

Barnard 

Bethune 

Atkinson 

Beard 

BlUey 

Broomfield 

Hall,  Ralph 

Parris 

Brown  (CO) 

Hall,  Sam 

Pashayan 

Brown  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Paul 

BroyhUl 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Burgener 

Hansen  (ID) 

PurseU 

BuUer 

Hansen  (UT) 

QuiUen 

Campbell 

Hartnett 

Railsback 

Carman 

Hendon 

Regula 

Carney 

Hightower 

Rinaldo 

ChWPie 

HUer 

Hitter 

Clausen 

Holt 

Roberts  (KS) 

CoaU 

Hopkins 

Roberts  (SD) 

Collins  (TX) 

HuRkaby 

Robinson 

Corcoran 

Hunter 

Roemer 

Courier 

Ireland 

Rogers 

Coyne,  James 

Jenkins 

Roth 

Craig 

Johnston 

Roukema 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kemp 

Rousselot 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Kindness 

Russo 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kramer 

Schneider 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lagomarsino 

Schroeder 

Dannemeyer 

LatU 

Schulze 

Daub 

Leach 

Sensenbrenner 

Derkard 

LeBoutillier 

Sharp 

DeNardis 

Lent 

Shaw 

Oerwinski 

Levitas 

Shelby 

Dickinson 

Loeffler 

Shumway 

Dougherty 

Lott 

Shuster 

Dreier 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Du:iciul 

Lujan 

Smith  (AL) 

Ei.Kail 

Lundine 

Smith  (NE) 

Edgar 

Lungren 

Smith  (NJ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marks 

Smith  (OR) 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Snowe 

Emery 

Marriott 

Snyder 

English 

Martin  (NO 

Solomon 

Erdahl 

Martin  (NT) 

Spence 

Evans  (DE) 

MazzoU 

SUton 

Evans  (GA) 

McClory 

Stenholm 

Evans  (XA) 

McCloskey 

Tauke 

Fen  wick 

McCollum 

Tauzin 

Fiedler 

McCurdy 

Trible 

Fields 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Flndley 

McGrath 

Walgren 

FOglietta 

MlUer  (OH) 

Walker 

Fountain 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Weber  (MN) 

Fowler 

Moore 

Weber  (OH) 

Frenzel 

Moorhead 

Whltehurst 

Glickman 

Morrison 

Winn 

Goodling 

Mottl 

Wolf 

Gregg 

Murphy 

Yatron 

Grisham 

Nelligan 

Young (PL) 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-74 

Akaka 

Goldwater 

Petri 

Andrews 

Gore 

Peyser 

BedeU 

Gradison 

Reuss 

Blanchard 

Guarini 

Rhodes 

BoUing 

Hagedom 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Hance 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Hatcher 

Rose 

Brown  (CA) 

Hefner 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  John 

Hertel 

Rudd 

Byron 

Holland 

Santini 

ChappeU 

Hyde 

Sawyer 

Chisholm 

Jeffries 

Shamansky 

Clay 

Leath 

Siljander 

Coleman 

Lee 

Solaiz 

Coughlin 

Lehman 

Stangeland 

Daschle 

Leland 

Thomas 

Doman 

Livingston 

Udall 

Dowdy 

Long  (LA) 

Wampler 

Edwards  (CA) 

Madigan 

Whittaker 

Erlenbom 

Mattox 

Williams  (OH) 

Fithian 

McDonald 

Wilson 

Florio 

Mica 

Wortley 

Forsythe 

MUculski 

Wylie 

Gibbons 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Young  (AK) 

Gilman 

Napier 
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D  1345 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 


with    Mr.    Erlenbom 


Mr.  Richmond 
against. 

Mr.    Peyser    for. 
against. 

Mr.  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Mr.    Guarini    for.    with    Mr.    Young    of 
Alaska  against. 


Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Rudd  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Gradison 
against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr.  Petri  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Siljander  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Whittaker  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Wortley  against. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Hage- 
dom against. 

Mr.  Gilman  for,  with  Mr.  Lee  ^gainst. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr. 
Stangeland  against. 

Mr.  Akaka  for,  with  Mr.  Madigan  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Wylie  against. 

Mrs.  HECKLER,  Mr.  FORD  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr.  STOKES  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  197,  nays 
169,  not  voting  67.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  300] 


YEAS-197 

Addabbo 

Downey 

Jacobs 

AlbosU 

Duncan 

Jeffords 

Alexander 

Dunn 

Jones  (NO 

Anderson 

Dwyer 

Jones  (TN) 

Annunzlo 

Dymally 

Kastenmeier 

Anthony 

Dyson 

Kazen 

Aspin 

Early 

Kildee 

AuColn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kogovsek 

Badham 

l5rtel 

LaFalce 

Bailey  (PA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Lantos 

Beilenson 

Pary 

Lewis 

Benjamin 

FasceU 

Livingston 

Bennett 

Fazio 

Loeffler 

BevUl 

Ferraro 

Long  (MD) 

Biaggi 

Pish 

Luken 

Bingham 

Flippo 

Markey 

Boggs 

Poglietta 

Matsui 

Boland 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Boner 

Ford  (MI) 

McDade 

Bonior 

Ford  (TN) 

McHugh 

Bonker 

Frank 

McKinney 

Bouquard 

Frost 

Michel 

Bowen 

Puqua 

Mikulski 

Breaux 

Garcia 

MiUer  (CA) 

Brinkley 

Gaydos 

MineU 

Brodhead 

Gejdenson 

Minish 

Broomfield 

Gephardt 

Moakley 

Burton,  PhUlip 

Ginn 

Moffett 

Campbell 

Gonzalez 

Molinari 

Carman 

Gramm 

Mollohan 

Clay 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Coelho 

Green 

Murtha 

CoUins  (EL) 

Guarini 

Myers 

Conte 

Hall  (OH) 

Natcher 

Conyers 

Hall.  Ralph 

Neal 

Coyne,  William 

Hall.  Sam 

Nelligan 

Crockett 

Hammerschmidt  Nelson 

D'Amours 

Harkin 

Nichols 

Danielson 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Davis 

Heftel 

OBrien 

de  la  Garza 

Hightower 

Oakar 

Dellums 

Hillis 

Obey 

Derrick 

HoUenbeck 

Ottinger 

Dicks 

Howard 

PanetU 

Dingell 

Hubbard 

Patman 

Dixon 

Huckaby 

Patterson 

Donnelly 

Hutto 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Ptckle 

Price 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shamansky 

Shannon 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

BafaUs 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereut<;r 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fountain 


Shelby 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (PA) 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

NAYS-169 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

GoocUing 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

HamUton 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

MiUer  (OH) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moore 


Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Porter 

PurseU 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Whitehurst 

Wolf 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— «7 


Akaka 

Andrews 

BedeU 

Blanchard 

BoUing 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Coleman 

Coughlin 

Daschle 

Doman 


Dowdy 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erlenbom 

Penwick 

Fithian 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gradison 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Hatcher 


Hefner 

Hertel 

Holland 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long  (LA) 

Mattox 

McDonald 

Mica 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Napier 


Petri 

Peyser 

Pritchard 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rose 

Rudd 


Santini 

Sawyer 

Siljander 

Solarz 

Stangeland 

Thomas 

Udall 

Wampler 

D  1400 


Whittaker 
WiUiams  (OH) 
Wilson 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Richmond  for,  with  Mr.  McDotuild 
against. 

Mr.  Peyser  for.  with  Mr.  Erlenbom 
against. 

Mr.  norio  for.  with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for.  with  Mr. 
Rudd  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Gradison 
against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr.  Petri  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Siljander  against. 

Mr.  Udall  for,  with  Mr.  Whittaker  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia  for.  with  Mr. 
Wortley  against. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Hage- 
dom against. 

Mr.  Akaka  for,  with  Mr.  Hyde  against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio  for.  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska  against. 

Mr.  Pritchard  for.  with  Mr.  Jeffries 
against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for.  with  Mr.  Lee  against. 

Mr.  Gilman  for,  with  Mr.  Stangeland 
against. 

Messrs.  HORTON.  CHAPPELL.  and 
HOYER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  resolution  just  adopted.  I 
call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
357)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations foi-  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  357 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
simiis  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  rev- 
enues, receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agencies,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govem- 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  (not  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution)  for  which  appropriations,  funds, 
or  other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriation  Acts: 

Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982,  notwithstanding 
section  15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  and  section  701  of 
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the  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended; 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act, 
1982: 

Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

Department  of  Transportation  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982;  and 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act,  1982. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981.  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  October  1. 
1981.  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
most  restrictive  authority:  Provided,  That 
where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses  as 
of  October  1,  1981,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  of 
the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
Acte  for  the  fiscal  year  1981:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  for  the  purjwses  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, when  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  reported  to  a  House  but  not 
passed  by  that  House  as  of  October  1.  1981. 
it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been  passed  by 
that  House:  Provided  further.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations, the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982, 
as  passed  the  House  on  October  6,  1981, 
shall  be  deemed  as  having  passed  the  House 
as  of  October  1,  1981:  Provided  further. 
That  funds  which  would  be  available  under 
H.R.  4121,  entitled  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  General  Government  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982,  for  the  Government  pay- 
ment of  annuitants  and  employees  health 
benefits,  shall  be  available  under  the  au- 
thority and  conditions  set  forth  in  H.R. 
4121  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1981. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  as 
of  October  1,  1981,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  appro- 
priation, ftmd,  or  authority  granted  by  the 
one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  of 
the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(5)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1981,  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shaU  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  provided  In  the  joint  res- 
olution unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  In  such  bill 
as  enJBWited  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  programs  and  activities,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  which  were  conducted 


in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law 
96-536  regarding  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated programs,  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  Law  91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of 
the  Stete  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in 
excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever 
is  lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  activities  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1981,  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations not  In  excess  of  the  current  rate  or 
the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  Is  loWfcr  and  under  the 
more  restrictive  authority  until  such  time 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1982.  U  reported  In  or  subsequent- 
ly passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whereupon  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary shall  become  available  at  a  rate  for  op- 
erations for  activities  and  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  as  provided  for  In  such  ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  as 
reported  in  or  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  for  which  provision  is 
made  in  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate  for 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  as  provided  for  in  such  Act  as 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  24.  1981. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  for  which  provision  is 
made  In  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982,  at  a  rate  for  operations 
and  to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  as  pro- 
vided for  in  such  Act  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  16, 1981. 

(f)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982  (H.R.  4034).  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 11, 1981,  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
into  law. 

(g)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  In  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-315)  filed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1981,  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
into  law. 

(h)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-313)  filed  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  4,  1981,  as  If  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  Into  law. 

(I)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  the  following  activities  which 
were  conducted  In  fiscal  year  1981  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  to  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent rate— 


activities  of  the  Department  of  State  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestinian  Refugees 
notwithstanding  section  10  of  Public  Law 
91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  De- 
partment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 

(j)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary,  not 
to  excess  of  the  budget  estimate  transmitted 
on  November  9,  1981,  for  operation,  im- 
provement, transfer,  and  closure  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  section  305(a),  (b) 
and  (d)  of  H.R.  4120,  entitled  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  shall  apply 
to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
made  available  for  the  period  October  1, 
1981  through  September  30,  1982,  by  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
November  20.  1981.  and  shall  remato  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  to  this  jotot  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  September  30, 
1982,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
tocurred  for  any  project  or  activity  durtog 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  jotot  resolution. 

Sec.  104.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  jotot  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  to  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contatoed  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  105.  All  obligations  tocurred  to  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  to  this  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  brtogtog  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  If  otherwise  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  jotot 
resolution. 

Sec.  106.  No  provision  to  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  that  makes 
the  availability  of  any  appropriation  provid- 
ed thereto  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  additional  authorlztog  or  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  to  section  102(c)  of  this  jotot  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  nile  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlemen 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  continuing  resolution  affects  aU 
operations  of  Government,  I  shall 
yield  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only 
during  the  course  of  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  here  not  from 
choice  but  by  the  reason  of  being 
elected  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  due  to  the 
changes  that  we  made  in  procedures 
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several  years  ago.  We  are  faced  with 
and  have  been  faced  with  an  almost 
imtenable  position  this  year. 

Your  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  the  last  Congress,  the  96th  Con- 
gress, had  10,215  witnesses  before  the 
committee.  Because  we  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  House  particularly,  the  forum  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
result,  we  must  have  hearings. 

We  have  had  before  us  this  year 
some  30  or  so  messages  from  the  Exec- 
utive and  the  Officie  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  connection  with  the 
budget.  We  have  done  our  best  to  hold 
hearings  on  these  matters.  We  have 
passed  11  bills,  have  reported  one 
other  in  September,  and  later  today 
will  report  out  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

In  1974  the  Congress  changed  the 
fiscal  year  extending  it  3  months  from 
July  1  to  October  1  so  the  Congress 
would  have  more  time  to  complete 
their  actions  on  budget  matters.  But 
that  did  not  cure  anything. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
House  passed  all  appropriation  bills 
and  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, some  of  which  I  understand, 
the  other  body  did  not  act  on  all  of 
them.  In  checking  the  rules  I  saw  no 
reason  or  anything  to  prohibit  us  from 
putting  all  of  the  bills  that  we  had 
passed  earlier  into  a  comprehensive 
bill  and  send  it  back  over  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  done  that  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  some  extent  so 
that  the  Government  might  continue 
to  operate. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  or  three  things. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  date  of  this 
continuing  resolution  is  effective  to 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  is  in 
case  it  is  needed  because  if  any  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  it  comes  out  from 
under  the  resolution. 

Last  month  I  introduced  another 
resolution,  based  on  our  earlier  experi- 
ence for  90  days.  I  introduced  it  over 
my  name  and  on  my  own  best  judg- 
ment. It  was  for  90  days  and  would 
have  expired  February  20. 

Then  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  on  January  15  we  would  have 
the  next  year's  budget  coming  before 
the  Congress  and  the  committee.  So 
then  some  of  my  colleagues  asked  me, 
what  if  the  President  vetoes  these 
bills?  What  if  this  and  what  if  that? 

I  do  not  think  our  President  wants 
to  let  the  Government  shut  down  and 
be  inoperative.  So  by  having  a  continu- 
ing resolution  that  goes  for  a  full  year 
we  backup  the  bills  and  I  want  to 
repeat  again,  it  continues  only  if  you 
do  not  pass  the  appropriation  bill  for  a 
particular  department,  and  if  you  do  it 
drops  out  from  under  it  immediately 
and  automatically.  So  we  are  not 
trying  to  tie  any  bill  to  this  resolution 
for  the  full  fiscal  year. 


Not  only  that,  but  this  bill  is  below 
the  President's  request  of  March  and 
of  September.  Any  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  reduce  another  5  percent  is  in 
addition  to  the  reductions  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested.  When  the  respec- 
tive bills  come  up  later,  this  may  not 
be  true.  But  it  is  true  insofar  as  the 
resolution  that  we  have  before  us 
today.  That  picture  could  and  prob- 
ably will  change  as  the  regular  bills 
are  acted  upon  and  when  this  resolu- 
tion goes  to  the  other  body.  I  say  fur- 
ther to  my  colleagues  who  want  to  cut 
it  5  percent  more  at  this  time,  you  are 
taking  the  responsibility  because  you 
will  be  cutting  an  extra  5  percent  not 
requested  by  the  President. 

Where  are  you  cutting  this?  You  are 
cutting  it  by  5  percent  from  the  discre- 
tionary fimds,  you  are  surrendering 
your  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  respectfully  submit,  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Pepper,  who  I  first  heard  say  this,  our 
form  of  government  is  like  the  Rus- 
sian troika,  that  is  the  three-horse 
chariot;  the  only  way  it  could  go  for- 
ward is  to  all  pull  together. 

I  make  no  complaints  about  state- 
ments made  by  others  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  veto  this  bill  or  another 
biU.  I  am  a  lawyer.  That  is  within  his 
authority.  That  is  his  responsibility. 
That  is  his  obligation.  If  that  is  the 
way  he  feels,  personally  I  have  no 
complaint  about  it.  Neither  can  I  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee  chair- 
man complain.  I  cannot  speak  for  all 
55  Members,  but  should  he  do  so  there 
would  be  no  bad  feeling  on  my  part. 

But  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
if  this  resolution  comes  back  from  the 
President,  for  all  purposes  we  start 
over  again.  There  is  no  way  imder  our 
system  of  government  for  items  to  be 
vetoed  but  the  whole  bill  comes  back 
and  considering  the  current  situation, 
I  do  not  Icnow  what  will  come  out. 

I  assure  you  personally  I  am  and  will 
be  trying  to  make  the  Government 
work. 

So  I  want  to  call  attention  to  those 
facts.  You  may  wonder  when  you  read 
the  bill  that  you  have  before  us  as  to 
why  you  have  a  difference  on  this  de- 
partment, that  department,  and  an- 
other. This  is  a  resolution  that  I  had 
to  do  with  writing.  We  are  trying  to 
protect  the  House  position.  And  since 
the  bills  have  reached  the  various 
stages  in  the  orderly  procedure  of  be- 
coming the  law,  we  tried  to  write  a  res- 
olution that  fit  each  bill  in  order  to 
best  protect  the  House  position. 

D  1415 

Now,  what  will  follow  when  we  pass 
this  resolution  or  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion? We  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  Now,  is  it  smart  business  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  appropriations  con- 
ferees in  advance  of  a  conference  with 
the  other  body?  We  need  all  of  the 
weapons  we  have  to  protect  the  posi- 


tion of  the  House.  But  speaking  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, once  you  have  done  the  best 
you  can,  I  find  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  do  my  part  to  keep  the  faith  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  that 
when  we  go  to  conference  we  will  have 
in  front  of  us  all  of  the  possibilities  to 
try  and  resolve  the  differences  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Now,  I  do  not  now  what  the  other 
body  is  going  to  do.  I  do  read  where 
there  is  quite  a  difference  between 
segments  of  the  Senate  in  the  same 
party.  And  then,  of  course,  we  live  in  a 
political  atmosphere  and  in  a  political 
world.  But  I  assure  you  that  my  posi- 
tion here  is  not  motivated  by  politics 
of  any  kind.  It  is  a  holding  action 
forced  on  us  about  2  years  ago  when 
we  began  to  deviate  from  the  Budget 
Act. 

As  Members  know,  I  was  chairman 
of  the  study  committee,  senior  co- 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  came 
up  with  the  Budget  Act  recommenda- 
tions. We  provided  in  these  recommen- 
dations for  the  first  budget  resolution 
to  provide  targets,  on  the  grounds 
that,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress, targets  are  all  you  can  have  on  a 
sound  basis.  After  you  have  worked 
through  it  you  may  have  missed  your 
target,  then  you  reconcile  what  you 
have  coming  in  with  what  you  agreed 
to  tentatively  expend.  But  you  do  it  at 
the  end  of  the  process,  not  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

Now,  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  requiring  that  were  waived  this 
year  and  last.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  waived  these  requirements  of  the 
budget  law.  So  they  have  fixed  these 
figures  at  the  beginning  of  the  process 
contrary  to  the  law  itself. 

Now,  they  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
we  have  tried  for  2  years  to  wc~k  with 
it.  But  whatever  you  may  feel  about 
that  approach,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
me  standing  here  on  behalf  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  bringing 
you  a  continuing  resolution  of  this 
magnitude.  But  wherever  you  stand  on 
this,  there  are  two  or  three  things  that 
you  caimot  get  around.  One  of  them, 
the  bill  before  us  is  below  President 
Reagan's  reconunendations  of  March 
and  of  September,  and  the  5-percent 
reduction  in  the  proposed  motion  to 
recommit  is  additional  to  that.  Not 
only  is  it  an  additional  cut,  which  the 
folks  are  going  to  luiow  was  made  by 
the  House,  not  only  that,  but  it  leaves 
the  executive  branch  running  the 
business  of  the  people's  branch,  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
believe  that  that  is  a  sound  procedure. 
I  cannot  believe  anybody  wants  to  go 
home  and  say  that,  after  they  have 
taken  the  fat  out,  we  went  further  and 
took  some  bone  and  muscle. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  what  happened 
last  fiscal  year.  The  President  request- 
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ed  our  Committee  on  Appropriations- 
listen  to  this— the  President  requested 
that  we  rescind  $15.1  billion.  We  as- 
signed in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations the  respective  parts  to  the 
appropriate  subcommittees  which 
knew  the  subject.  We  came  up  with 
and  you  adopted  it  here,  a  cut  of  $14.3 
billion.  I  do  not  believe  any  legislative 
body  ever  cooperated  more  fully  with 
any  executive  branch  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic  along  this  magnitude. 
The  Congress  cut  $14.3  billion,  with 
only  about  4  months  left  of  the  fiscal 
year.  And  it  did  not  create  a  ripple  be- 
cause the  subcommittees  knew  where 
the  cuts  should  be  made.  For  addition, 
we  also  reduced  the  requests  for  sup- 
plemental appropriation  so.  in  toto,  we 
were  under  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  executive  branch. 

We  lived  within  the  March  budget 
on  a  net  basis  and  this  resolution  is 
within  the  September  budget.  From 
March  they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  12 
percent  more.  Now,  why?  Primarily  be- 
cause the  estimates  on  which  the 
March  budget  based  proved  to  be  bad; 
primarily  because  they  were  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  things  that  we  read 
about,  what  the  tax  cut  had  done  and 
where  other  economic  assumptions 
proved  to  be  far  too  optimistic.  Maybe 
you  read  in  the  paper  recently  where 
IBM  bought  from  Ford  Motor  Co. 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  tax 
credits  so  as  not  to  have  to  pay  as 
much  tax.  I  also  saw  where  General 
Electric  has  bought  the  tax  credits  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  so  as  to  avoid  taxes.  So 
we  are  placed  in  a  bind. 

But  whatever  you  may  feel  about 
any  of  these  things,  I  repeat:  In  the 
absence  of  this  bill,  at  midnight,  No- 
vember 20,  under  the  ruling  of  the  At- 
torney General,  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  Government  will  come  to  a  halt. 

We  do  not  have  much  time  between 
now  and  Friday  night.  The  Senate  will 
not  have  much  time  to  study  it.  What 
we  have  here  is  a  holding  action  while 
we  try  to  get  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  finalized.  They  are  working  on 
their  side.  We  are  working  on  our  side. 

The  other  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  we  have  cooperated  fully. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that 
this  bill  as  we  bring  it  to  you  is  below 
the  I*resident's  recommendations  of 
March  and  of  September. 

Not  only  that,  but  your  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  dealt  with 
many,  many  recommendations  from 
downtown  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 

So  I  say  to  you  again  that  this  is  the 
people's  branch.  I  would  not  say  it  is 
illegal,  but  certainly  it  is  unwise  and 
not  in  keeping  with  the  obligations 
under  the  Constitution  to  surrender  to 
the  executive  branch  or  the  judicial 
branch  the  responsibilities  that  are 
given  to  us  under  the  Constitution. 
That  is  to  fix  the  amounts  of  appro- 
priations, to  make  the  appropriations, 
to  set  out  the  purposes  of  the  appro- 


priations, and,  under  section  628  of 
title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
see  that  the  appropriations  are  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

So  I  expect  to  talk  further  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  before  this  is 
over;  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  bringing  you  a  bill  that  comes 
from  the  heart.  This  is  a  holding 
action  and  we  have  done  the  best  we 
can  with  things  beyond  our  control. 
We  have  acted  on  11  out  of  13  appro- 
priation bills,  and  yet  none  of  them 
have  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  summa- 
rize what  is  in  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  we  bring  before  you.  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution  on  November  10 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Mr.  Conte, 
the  ranking  minority  member.  The 
full  committee  approved  the  resolu- 
tion on  November  12  without  amend- 
ment. The  resolution  provides  full- 
year  f imding  through  September  30, 
1982.  When  regular  appropriation  bills 
are  signed  into  law,  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution  automatical- 
ly disengage,  and  the  regular  bill  then 
becomes  the  funding  device.  This  reso- 
lution covers  12  of  the  13  regular  ap- 
propriation bills.  Since  the  legislative 
branch  appropriation  bill  was  provided 
for  in  the  previous  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  full  year,  it  is  not  provided 
for  in  this  measure.  We  extend  the 
pay  cap  through  September  30,  1982. 
F\irthermore,  this  resolution  carries 
existing  provisions  and  limitations  on 
abortions,  school  prayer,  and  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  private  schools. 

This  resolution  provides  funding  for 
the  following  three  appropriation  bills 
at  the  rate  of  operations  provided  for 
in  the  conference  reports:  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies.  Interior,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Treasury-Postal  Service  bill  is 
provided  for  at  the  House  or  Senate 
bill  rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

The  energy  and  water  bill  as  well  as 
the  military  construction  bill  are  pro- 
vided for  at  the  House-passed  rate. 

The  House  bill  rate  or  the  current 
rate,  whichever  is  lower,  prevails  for 
the  following  four  bills:  Commerce- 
Justice-State,  District  of  Columbia, 
Labor-HHS.  and  Transportation. 

Finally,  we  are  providing  funding  at 
the  current  rate  or  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  is  lower,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  until  such  time 
it  is  reported  or  passed,  then  it  goes  at 
the  House  reported  or  passed  level, 
and  for  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

So  I  hope  we  may  have  your  support 
of  this  resolution  as  presented.  I  want 
to  say  again  that,  in  the  event  you 
vote  to  cut  5  percent  lower,  your  name 
is  going  to  be  on  that  tag,  and  do  not 
forget  it;  because  I  am  telling  you  now, 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  bill  you  are 
voting  on  already  is  below  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 


I  will  talk  later  on  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  made  reference  to  various  mat- 
ters that  have  impacted  on  our  work 
this  year,  and  under  general  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  following  chronology  of 
major  budget  related  events  during 
1981: 

January  15:  President  Carter  submits  TY 
1982  budget  (including  FY  1981  supplemen- 
tals  and  rescissions)  to  Congress.  Included 
in  this  proposal  were  33  rescissions  totaling 
$1,142  billion. 

January  20:  Ronald  Reagan  sworn  in  as 
President. 

February  13:  President  Reagan  withdraws 
33  rescissions  previously  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  converts  them  into  defer- 
rals. 

February  18:  President  Reagan  addresses 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  and  announces 
his  "Program  for  Economic  Recovery"  iden- 
tifying 83  major  cuts  resulting  in  $34.8  bil- 
lion in  savings.  Additional  savings  to  be 
identified  at  a  later  date. 

February  25:  President  Reagan  ordered 
additional  budget  reductions  of  from  $3  to 
$6  billion  after  he  was  Informed  that  his  ad- 
visors had  underestimated  the  growth  in 
federal  spending  in  FY  1982. 

March  10:  President  submitted  his  FY 
1982  Budget  Revisions  Including  his  FY 
1982  supplemental.  President  submitted  3 
new  rescissions  totaling  $128.0  million. 

March  17:  President  submitted  81  new  re- 
scissions totaling  $11.1  billion. 

March  19:  President  resubmitted  33  rescis- 
sions previously  withdrawn  and  converted 
to  deferrals. 

April  27:  President  revises  6  rescissions 
previously  proposed  and  proposes  2  new  de- 
ferrals. 

May  7:  House  passes  Gramm-Latta  I  as  a 
substitute  to  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

May  13:  House  passes  1981  Supplemental/ 
Rescission  and  Continuing  Resolution  Ap- 
propriation. 

May  21:  Conference  Report  on  First 
Budget  Resolution  agreed  to  directing 
House  and  Senate  Committees  to  meet  spec- 
ified levels  or  reconciliation. 

June  4:  Congress  clears  1981  Supplemen- 
tal/Rescission and  Continuing  Resolution 
Appropriation. 

June  8:  President  submitted  4  new  rescis- 
sions totaling  $114  million. 

June  11:  House  Appropriations  Conunittee 
approves  302  subdivisions  to  subcommittees 
pursuant  to  Budget  Act. 

June  11:  House  Appropriations  Committee 
begins  mark  ups  on  FY  1982  bills. 

June  12:  Deadline  for  House  Authorizing 
Committees  to  submit  reconciliation  provi- 
sions to  Budget  Committee. 

June  19:  President  submitted  6  new  rescis- 
sions totaling  $321  million  and  13  new  defer- 
rals totaling  $220  million. 

June  26:  House  approves  Gramm-Latta  II 
to  the  Reconciliation  bill. 

July  15:  President  submits  his  mid-session 
review  of  the  budget. 

July  31:  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
cleared  by  Congress  for  Presidential  signa- 
ture. 

Augiist  4:  Tax  Incentive  Act  cleared  by 
Congress  for  Presidential  signature. 

Aug.  5-Sept.  8:  August  District  Work 
Period. 

September  16:  House  passed  the  FY  1982 
Continuing  Resolution. 
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September  30:  Conference  agreement  on 
the  FY  1982  Continuing  Resolution  cleared 
for  Presidential  signature. 

September  30:  President  submits  budget 
amendments  reducing  budget  authority  by 
$18.1  billion. 

October  1:  President  submits  26  new  de- 
ferrals totaling  $737  million. 

October  15:  President  submits  budget 
amendments  reducing  budget  authority  by 
$7.6  billion. 

October  20:  President  submits  59  new  de- 
ferrals totaling  $147  million  (expire  Novem- 
ber 20.  1981). 

October  23:  President  submit*  72  deferrals 
totaling  $483  million  and  2  rescissions  total- 
ing $88  million. 

October  29:  President  submits  51  deferrals 
toUling  $1,261  million. 

November  6:  President  submits  9  deferrals 
totaling  $132  million  and  one  rescission  to- 
taling $20  million. 

November  13:  President  submits  one  de- 
ferral of  $108,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKury).  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  has  consumed 
12  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  generally  sup- 
ported the  continuing  resolutions  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
presented  to  the  House. 

However,  I  have  taken  the  unusual 
step  of  cosponsoring  the  joint  resolu- 
tion which  is  before  the  House  today. 

My  support  is  based  on  what  the 
continuing  resolution  does  not  do,  as 
well  as  its  provisions. 

First,  let  me  briefly  outline  its  major 
provisions. 

When  this  committee  presents  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  the  House,  we 
must  be  sure  that  adequate  funding  is 
provided  for  any  program  that  will  not 
have  an  appropriation  enacted,  and 
that  we  resolve  important  issues  that 
have  been  raised  on  individual  appro- 
priation bills. 

In  general,  this  resolution  appears  to 
me  to  meet  those  tests. 

It  covers  12  of  our  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  that  have  not  been  enacted 
into  law. 

It  extends  appropriations  through 
September  30,  1982.  I  support  the  ex- 
tension for  1  full  year.  During  this  ses- 
sion, we  need  to  complete  action  on  as 
many  of  the  1982  appropriation  bills 
as  possible.  In  the  next  session,  we  will 
be  considering  supplementals  and  re- 
scissions for  1982.  as  well  as  the 
budget  for  1983.  There  is  no  point 
whatever  in  burdening  ourselves  with 
the  distraction  of  a  third  continuing 
resolution. 

A  number  of  Members  have  talked 
about  extending  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion only  through  March.  I  ask  these 
Members,  what  can  the  Congress  or 
the  F»resident  do  under  a  resolution 
through  March  that  cannot  be  done 
under  this  resolution? 

Answer:  Nothing. 


Under  this  continuing  resolution,  12 
of  the  appropriation  bills  remain 
before  the  Congress  and  the  President 
for  action.  We  can  and  should  proceed 
under  the  regular  order. 

It  extends  the  pay  cap  for  the  full 
year,  and  includes  current  law  lan- 
guage for  Labor-HHS  activities  on 
abortion  and  school  prayer. 

It  {K)ntinues  appropriations  for  the 
entire  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government— food  stamps,  social  secu- 
rity, veterans  benefits,  the  armed  serv- 
ices—everything. 

Second,  I  want  to  emphasize  what 
the  continuing  resolution  does  not  do. 

It  is  a  clean  and  simple  continuing 
resolution,  with  virtually  no  special 
provisions,  and  with  no  special  pro- 
gram reductions  over  and  above  the 
reductions  we  have  made  in  the  regu- 
lar bills  for  fiscal  1982,  which  would  be 
reflected  in  the  spending  rates  for 
those  bills  established  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  inappropriate  to 
include  special  program  reductions  in 
this  continuing  resolution. 

Twelve  of  the  appropriation  bills  for 
1982  are  still  before  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  They  are  the  appropri- 
ate vehicles  for  action  on  1982  appro- 
priations. 

The  administration  has  proposed  ad- 
ditional cuts,  based  on  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  budget  esti- 
mates, and  these  proposals  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  this  House  and  of 
the  Congress. 

These  cuts  were  proposed  in  late 
September  and  in  October,  after  10  of 
the  13  appropriation  bills  had  passed 
the  House,  and  been  sent  to  the  other 
body. 

Those  10  bills,  as  passed  the  House, 
were  $2.8  billion  under  the  estimates 
before  the  House  at  the  time. 

The  House  made  substantial  cuts  in 
the  estimates  under  consideration  at 
the  time. 

Further  cuts,  based  on  the  Septem- 
ber and  October  budget  revisions, 
should  be  made  by  the  other  body, 
which  has  considered  those  budget  re- 
visions, or  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  attempts  have  been  made,  in  the 
House,  to  cut  individual  bills  in  line  in 
with  the  September  and  October  revi- 
sions. 

A  motion  was  made  to  cut  the  Labor- 
HHS  bUl,  and  it  failed. 

A  motioh  was  made  to  recommit  the 
Interior  conference  report,  and  it 
failed. 

My  point  is  simply  that  there  has 
been  and  will  be  ample  opportimity 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
budget  reductions  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  is  no  justification  for  back- 
door, meat-ax  cuts  in  a  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Third,  I  must  reluctantly  address 
the    inevitable    questions    of,    "How 


much  is  in  the  continuing  resolution?" 
and  "How  much  is  it  over  the  budget?" 
These  questions  are  remarkable  for 
their  persistence,  and  for  their  misun- 
derstanding of  what  continuing  resolu- 
tions are  all  about. 

A  continuing  resolution  Is  intended 
only  to  provide  minimum  authority  in 
the  absence  of  an  appropriation.  The 
level  of  continuing  appropriations  and 
authority  for  a  given  project  or  activi- 
ty is  determined  by  rates  and  author- 
ity which  in  turn  are  based  on  the 
status  of  the  applicable  appropriation 
bill  or  act  on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year,  or  on  more  recent  action  by  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
does  not  and  should  not  draft  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  establish  budget 
priorities  or  totals,  or  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates or  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Those  questions  should  be  settled  on 
the  regular  appropriation  bills,  and  on 
entitlements  and  other  spending  and 
revenue  legislation. 

The  question  before  the  House  is 
not,  "How  much  is  in  the  resolution?" 
and  "Is  it  over  budget?"  but  rather 
"Do  we  want  to  continue  Federal  ac- 
tivities at  minimum  levels  that  in  gen- 
eral reflect  the  most  recent  action  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate?" 

However,  knowing  full  well  that 
Members  will  ask  for  numbers.  I  have 
asked  the  committee  staff  to  crank  up 
the  computers,  and  I  have  some  num- 
bers, for  what  they  are  worth,  which  is 
not  much,  since  the  numbers  will 
change  when  we  report  and  pass  the 
Defense  bill,  and  when  the  Senate 
amends  the  provisions  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

The  committee  estimates  that  total 
budget  authority  available  under  this 
continuing  resolution  will  total  $422.8 
billion,  which  is  $4.1  billion  less  than 
the  latest  House  or  conference  action 
on  the  individual  bills,  and  $727  mil- 
lion less  than  the  President's  revised 
budget  estimates. 

Finally,  there  is  a  special  urgency  to 
our  consideration  of  this  continuing 
resolution  because  of  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion,  and  the  implement- 
ing OMB  bulletin,  that  once  appro- 
priations have  lapsed,  obligations 
caimot  be  legally  incurred  except  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  Govern- 
ment programs,  and  where  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

In  the  past,  continuing  resolutions 
have  included  language  validating  all 
otherwise  legal  obligations  incurred  in 
anticipation  of  their  passage.  This 
device  is  no  longer  available  to  us, 
except  for  obligations  for  the  termina- 
tion of  Government  p'-ograms,  consist- 
ent with  the  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion. 

This  joint  resolution  contains  lan- 
guage validating  obligations  incurred 
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in  anticipation  of  its  passage  only  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  other  functions  of  Govern- 
ment in  an  orderly  manner. 

With  these  exceptions,  and  except 
where  balances  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  where  OMB  has  provid- 
ed funds  through  reallocations  and 
reallotments,  all  other  Government 
activities  funded  from  current  appro- 
priations that  have  not  been  enacted 
by  November  20,  will  stop. 

Considering  its  merits,  as  well  as  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  this  resolu- 
tion deserves  your  support. 

I  cannot  help  but  zero  in  on  the 
"Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education"  chapter  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  great  concern, 
and  to  note  the  disastrous  impact  that 
this  motion,  with  an  across-the-board 
cut  of  5  percent,  would  do  to  the  vital, 
life  supporting  programs  contained  in 
this  chapter. 

When  our  subcommittee  under  Bill 
Natcher's  able  guidance  produced  the 
fiscal  1982  Labor-HHS-Education  bill 
we  made  tremendous  and  difficult 
compromises. 

The  Labor-HHS-Ed  bill  for  fiscal 
1982  that  passed  this  House  over- 
whelmingly on  October  6  was  already 
$1.4  billion  below  the  fiscal  1981  levels. 

The  continuing  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  that  we  are  de- 
bating here  today,  reduces  these  criti- 
cal human  programs  an  additional  $1.3 
billion  from  the  House-passed  level  of 
October  6.  That  means  if  we  accept 
the  continuing  resolutlion  as  reported 
here  today.  Health,  Human  Service, 
and  Education  programs  will  operate 
at  a  level  $2.7  billion  below  fiscal  1981. 
When  you  add  in  some  factor  for  infla- 
tion, these  programs  are  already 
taking  a  real  bath— in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $11  to  $13  billion  below  last 
year. 

We  caimot  cut  any  further  here. 
Enough  is  enough. 

This  motion  to  recommit  calls  for  an 
additional  across-the-board  cut  of  5 
percent,  the  result  would  be  further 
reductions  of  $1.5  billion.  In  total,  that 
would  mean  $4.3  billion  below  fiscal 
year  1981. 

These  programs  cannot  absorb  those 
kinds  of  reductions.  There  is  no  fat 
left  in  the  Health  and  Human  Service 
programs.  These  programs  have  al- 
ready had  limbs  amputated,  they  have 
already  had  to  tighten  their  belts  to 
the  point  of  rupturing  vital,  life-sus- 
taining internal  organs.  Further  cuts, 
such  as  the  across-the-board  cut  of  5 
percent  will  put  these  humanitarian 
efforts  in  their  coffins  and  nail  the  lid 
shut. 

Do  we  want  that  to  happen?  No.  Do 
we,  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives, want  to  destory  the  very  pro- 
grams we  created?  No  we  do  not.  That 
is  not  the  mandate  we  were  given 
when  we  were  elected  to  represent  our 
constituents,  and  that  is  not  the  man- 


date that  this  administration  received 
last  November.  Our  mandate,  the 
mandate  that  all  elected  officials  of 
this  Government  must  labor  for  is  the 
well-being  of  our  fellow  man.  To  abdi- 
cate that  responsibility  by  allowing 
this  motion  to  carry  would  be  worse 
than  turning  our  backs  on  the  Ameri- 
can people— it  would  be  as  though  this 
Congress,  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world,  struck  a  deadly 
blow  against  humanity. 

I  said  it  on  October  6,  and  you,  my 
colleagues  heard  me  then;  these 
Health  and  Human  Services  programs 
are  America's  investment  in  humanity. 
They  represent  stock  in  this  Nation's 
most  vital  resource,  its  people— its 
children,  its  mothers,  its  elderly.  They 
know  no  racial,  economic,  or  ethnic 
bounds.  We  must  support  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts: 

Fact — the  continuing  resolution  as 
reported  cuts  CETA  programs  by  $4.1 
billion.  This  motion  would  reduce 
them  by  an  additional  $175  million. 

Fact— this  resolution  already  re- 
duces funding  for  community  health 
centers  by  $67  million.  This  motion 
would  reduce  still  further  by  $13  mil- 
lion. What  will  happen  to  our  people 
in  those  medically  underserved  areas 
that  count  on  these  centers  for  proper 
medical  care. 

Fact— maternal  and  child  health 
programs  have  already  been  cut  by 
$125  million  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution. This  motion  would  put  many 
more  children  at  risk  of  crippling  birth 
defects  by  reducing  funding  by  an  ad- 
ditional $17  million. 

Fact— programs  under  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration have  already  been  forced 
to  absorb  cuts  totaling  $104  miUion. 
This  motion  would  reduce  services  to 
thousands  of  needy  persons  by  an  ad- 
ditional $42  million. 

Fact— handicapped  education  pro- 
grams are  reduced  already  by  $43  mil- 
lion under  the  continuing  resolution. 
This  motion  would  reduce  them  even 
further  by  an  additional  $52  million. 

Fact— vocational  education  programs 
are  already  reduced  by  $22  million  in 
an  era  when  more  and  more  youth  are 
in  need  of  vocational  training  in  order 
to  find  employment.  This  would 
reduce  it  further  by  $39  million. 

Fact— low-income  energy  assistance, 
a  program  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
needy  citizens  rely  on  during  the 
harsh  winters,  has  already  been  cut  by 
$50  million.  This  motion  would  put 
thousands  of  our  elderly  citizens  in 
the  position  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween heating  their  homes  and  eating 
properly  because  he  is  trying  to  cut 
these  benefits  by  an  additional  $90 
million. 

Fact— the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
gram would  also  suffer.  Pell  grants  are 
already  reduced  under  this  resolution 
by  $180  million.  The  motion  would  cut 


Pell  grants  for  next  year  by  an  addi- 
tional $575  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  under  my 
previous  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
insert  a  staff  memorandum  outlining 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

Staff  MofORAifsUM  1349 

November  13, 1981. 
To:  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 
Prom:  P.  Michael  Hugo,  minority  counsel. 
Regarding:    House    Joint    Resolution    357. 
second  continuing  resolution,  fiscal  1982. 

House  Joint  resolution  357  was  Introduced 
by  Chairman  Whltten.  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Conte,  on  Tuesday,  November  10th. 

The  resolution  was  reported  without 
amendment,  unanimously,  by  voice  vote,  on 
November  12. 

On  Friday,  November  13,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ordered  reported  a  resolution 
making  House  Joint  Resolution  357  in  order 
in  the  House,  notwithstanding  the  tliree- 
day  rule,  with  two  hours  of  general  debate, 
equally  divided  between  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  with  the  previ- 
ous question  considered  as  ordered  except 
for  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Floor  action  is  expected  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 16. 

In  general.  It  Is  a  clean  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  provides  minimum  fimding 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  the  12 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1982  which 
have  not  been  enacted  Into  law. 

ISSUES  AND  PROVISIONS 

Coverage:  Covers  12  of  the  13  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  for  fiscal  1982.  Does  not  in- 
clude Legislative,  which  was  enacted  for  the 
full  fiscal  year  In  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1982,  but  does  extend  the  pay 
cap  through  September  30, 1982. 

Rates:  3  bills  at  the  rate  and  conditions 
provided  in  the  conference  report  and  joint 
statement  as  filed  in  the  House:  Agriculture, 
HUD-lndependent  Agencies,  Interior. 

Rates:  1  bill  at  the  House  or  the  Senate 
rate,  wlilchever  Is  lower,  and  the  more  re- 
strictive authority:  Treasury-Postal  Service. 

Rates:  2  bills  at  the  House  rate  and  condi- 
tions: Energy  and  Water  Development,  Mili- 
tary Construction. 

Rates:  4  bills  at  the  House  or  the  current 
rate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  the  1981  condi- 
tions: Commerce-Justice-State-Judiciary, 
District  of  Columbia  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  Transpor- 
tation. 

Rates:  2  bills  at  the  current  rate  or  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  Is  lower,  and  the 
more  restrictive  authority:  Defense  (unless 
reported  or  passed,  then  at  that  rate),  For- 
eign Operations. 

Expiration  date:  Continuing  appropria- 
tions are  available  through  September  30, 
1982,  or  until  an  appropriation  bill  Is  en- 
acted, whichever  occurs  first. 

Pay  cap:  Extended  through  September  30, 
1982. 

New  starts:  No  general  prohibition.  Con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  Foreign  Aid  are 
limited  to  programs  and  activities  conducted 
in  fiscal  1981.  Continuing  appropriations  for 
Defense  are  limited  to  programs  and  activi- 
ties conducted  in  fiscal  1981,  until  a  bill  has 
been  reported  to  or  passed  by  the  House. 

Abortion:  Labor-HHS  activities  are  subject 
to  current  law  (exception  for  the  life  of  the 
mother,  "states'  rights"  provision). 
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Abortion:  D.C.  activities  are  subject  to 
current  law  (exceptions  for  the  life  of  the 
mother,  and  rape  or  Incest  where  promptly 
reported). 

Abortion:  Foreign  Aid  activities  are  not, 
subject  to  any  abortion  provision. 

Abortion:  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits are  not  subject  to  any  abortion  provi- 
sion. 

Refugees:  Activities  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  contributions  to  the  tTNRWA  for 
Palestinian  Refugees  are  continued  at  the 
current  rate. 

PHS  hospitals:  The  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides necessary  amounts,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  budget  amendment  transmit- 
ted on  November  9.  1981  ($162,012,000),  for 
4  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  which 
have  been  closed  or  will  be  closed  within  the 
next  ten  days  (San  Francisco.  Nassau  Bay. 
Texas,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk),  and  4  hospi- 
tals proposed  for  closure  (Boston,  Balti- 
more, Statten  Island,  and  Seattle). 

Authorizations:  The  joint  resolution  pro- 
vides that  no  language  in  any  appropriation 
Act  for  fiscal  1982  that  makes  the  avaUabil- 
ity  of  any  appropriation  dependent  on  the 
enactment  of  authorization  legislation  shall 
be  effective  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  joint  resolution. 

Apportionment:  Past  continuing  resolu- 
tions have  waived  certain  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  relating  to  apportion- 
ment. Since  OMB  has  now  established  pro- 
cedures for  the  apportionment  of  continu- 
ing appropriations,  this  waiver  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  is  not  contained  in  the  joint 
resolution. 

BILLS,  SECTIOHS,  AMD  RATE  AND  CONDITIOHS 

Agriculture:  101(h)— Rate  and  conditions 
provided  in  the  conference  report  and  joint 
statement  as  filed  in  the  House. 

Commerce-Justice:  101(a)(4)— The  bill 
passed  the  House  as  of  October  1,  1981,  so 
the  rate  is  the  House  or  current  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  under  the  1981  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

Defense:  101(c)— The  rate  is  the  budget  es- 
timate or  the  current  rate,  whichever  is 
lower,  under  the  more  restrictive  authority, 
limited  to  programs  and  activities  conducted 
in  fiscal  1981. 

Defense:  101(c)— House  reported  or  passed 
rates  and  conditions  take  effect  when  a  bill 
Is  reported  to  or  passed  by  the  House  before 
or  after  November  20.  1982. 

District  of  Columbia:  101(a)(4)— The  bill 
passed  the  House  as  of  October  1,  1981,  so 
the  rate  is  the  House  or  current  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  under  the  1981  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

Energy  and  Water;  101(d)— House  rate 
and  conditions. 

Foreign  Operations:  101(b)— The  rate  is 
the  budget  estimate  or  the  current  rate, 
whichever  is  lower,  under  the  more  restric- 
tive authority,  limited  to  programs  and  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  fiscal  1981. 

Foreign  Operations:  101(1)— Activities  of 
the  State  Department  for  contributions  to 
the  UNRWA  for  Palestinian  Refugees  are 
continued  at  the  current  rate. 

HUD:  101(f)— Rate  and  conditions  provid- 
ed in  the  conference  report  and  joint  state- 
ment as  filed  in  the  House. 

Interior:  101(g)— Rate  and  conditions  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  report  and  joint 
statement  as  filed  in  the  House. 

Labor-HHS:  101(a)(3)— The  bUl  as  passed 
the  House  October  6,  1981,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  passed  the  House  on  October 
1. 1981. 

Labor-HHS:  101(aK4)— Under  section 
lOKaKS),  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 


passed  the  House  as  of  October  1,  1981,  so 
the  rate  is  the  House  or  current  rate,  which- 
ever is  lower,  under  the  1981  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

Labor-HHS:  101(j>— Necessary  amounts, 
not  to  exceed  the  budget  estimate  of  No- 
vemtier  9  ($162,012,000)  are  provided  for  op- 
eration, improvement,  transfer,  and  closure 
of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. 

Military  Construction:  101(e>— House  rate 
and  conditions. 

Transportation:  101(a)(4)— The  bill  passed 
the  House  as  of  October  1,  1981,  so  the  rate 
is  the  House  or  current  rate,  wlilchever  is 
lower,  under  the  1981  terms  and  conditions. 

Treasury:  101(aK3)— The  bill  was  reported 
In  the  Senate  as  of  October  1.  1981,  so  the 
rate  is  the  House  passed  or  Senate  reported 
rate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  the  more  re- 
strictive authority. 

Treasury:  101(a)(3)— Where  an  item  is  in- 
cluded by  only  one  House,  the  rate  is  that 
provided  by  the  one  House,  or  the  current 
rate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  the  1981  condi- 
tions. 

Treasury:  lOKaK  3)— Federal  employees 
health  benefits  are  available  as  provided  in 
the  Senate  reported  bill,  which  strikes  the 
House  abortion  language. 

Treasury:  101(a)(5)— General  provisions 
apply  only  if  identical  in  the  House  passed 
and  Senate  reported  bill. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit would  involve  a  5-percent  cut, 
is  it  in  nondefense  spending  and  dis- 
cretionary social  programs? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  The  5-percent  cut, 
I  understand- 1  have  not  seen  the 
motion  yet — but  I  understand  it  is  a  5- 
percent  cut  in  the  discretionary  fund, 
with  the  exception,  the  last  I  heard,  of 
defense,  foreign  aid,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  believe. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  just  say 
that  if  that  is  true,  I.  for  one,  as  much 
as  I  want  to  support  the  administra- 
tion, which  I  do.  am  very  much  con- 
cerned that  we  hear  reports  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  B-1  bomber,  the 
cost  of  which  is  now  up  to  $300  million 
per  plane,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  cut  out  Legal  Services  and 
many  other  programs  that  I  think  are 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Just  to  clarify,  if  I 
might,  for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
my  understanding  is,  from  the  earlier 
debate,  that  it  would  not  include  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  veterans'  med- 
ical benefits  would  not  be  included  in 
the  cut,  social  security  is  not  included 
in  the  cut.  

Mr.  CONTE.  I  said  discretionary 
funds.  Those  are  all  entitlements. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  All  of  those  are  in 
there,  military  construction  and  the 


defense  area,  which  were  already  well 
below  and  had  already  been  cut. 

D  1430 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right,  the  gen- 
tleman is  right,  but  in  all  fairness  it 
has  been  in  subcommittee.  It  goes  to 
the  full  committee  today.  The  subcom- 
mittee by  one  vote  cut  out  the  MX 
missile.  I  bet  my  botton  dollar  that  is 
going  to  be  back  in  there. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Itir.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  on  page 
4  of  the  continuing  resolution  we  have 
the  following  provision: 

Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsection 
has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  the  pertinent  project  or  activi- 
ty shall  be  continued  under  the  appropria- 
tion fund  or  authority  granted  by  the  one 
House  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  of  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  under  the  authority  and  conditions  pro- 
vided in  applicable  appropriation  Acts  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

This  is  the  provision  which  applies 
to  programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education. 

Now.  as  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education.  Mr. 
Conte.  has  pointed  out.  adoption  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  would  have  a  serious 
impact  on  these  programs. 

"The  continuing  resolution  as  report- 
ed already  funds  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  pro- 
grams at  a  level  $1,373  million  lower 
than  the  level  provided  by  the  House 
on  October  6  of  this  year. 

The  5-percent  reduction  amendment 
would  make  further  reductions  total- 
ing almost  $1.5  billion.  Here  are  a  few 
specific  examples  of  the  impact  of  this 
amendment,  some  of  which  were 
pointed  out  by  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

CETA  programs,  including  youth 
employment,  the  Job  Corps,  summer 
youth  and  private  sector  programs, 
would  be  cut  by  $164  million  below  the 
bill  which  passed,  on  October  6.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  programs  have  already 
been  cut  by  almost  $3.5  billion  below 
the  1981  level. 

Older  Americans  employment  would 
be  cut  by  $14  additional  million,  upon 
adoption  of  the  motion  to  recommit, 
with  the  5-percent  cut  across  the 
board. 

Community  health  centers  would  be 
cut  by  $13  million  additional,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte). 

The  new  health  block  grants,  which 
have  already  been  cut  to  a  level  more 
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than  $170  million  below  comparable 
1981  funding,  would  be  cut  an  addi- 
tional $46  million. 

These  include  maternal  and  child 
health,  preventive  health  and  alcohol/ 
drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  grants. 

The  budget  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  would  be  reduced  by 
$178  million  below  the  1981  level  and 
$443  million  below  the  House  bill  that 
passed  on  October  6  of  this  year. 

Low-income  energy  assistance  funds 
would  be  reduced  from  $1,800  to 
$1,710  miUion.  The  $1,800  million,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Members  well  know,  is 
already  $50  million  below  the  1981 
level. 

Aging  programs  would  be  reduced  by 
$55  million.  This  includes  funding  for 
senior  citizen  centers,  elderly  feeding 
programs  and  elderly  employment  ac- 
tivities. Title  I  education  grants  would 
be  cut  an  additional  $150  million. 

Education  for  the  handicapped,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  important 
programs  presented  to  this  House  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  would  be  re- 
duced $51  million. 

Student  financial  aid  would  go  down 
under  this  5-percent  additional  cut  by 
$177  mUlion. 

Head  Start  in  the  bill  that  we  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  October  6  was 
funded  at  $950  million.  President 
Reagan  in  his  September  budget  re- 
quest provided  for  $831  million. 

In  other  words,  the  President  asked 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  $831  mil- 
lion for  Head  Start.  If  the  5-percent 
reduction  is  accepted  and  approved  by 
this  House,  it  will  take  Head  Start 
down  to  $779  million  which  is  $52  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  request,  and 
$171  million  below  the  House  bill. 

Just  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  review  the  total  numbers  for 
the  Members  considering  the  motion 
to  recount.  The  fiscal  year  1981  com- 
parable appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education  and  Labor  amounted  to 
$88,546  million.  In  H.R.  4560,  the  bill 
that  passed  on  October  6  of  this  year, 
we  had  the  amount  of  $87,181  million, 
down  from  $88,546  million. 

House  Joint  Resolution  357,  as  re- 
ported, calls  for  $85,808  million. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NAXCHiai). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Michel  amendment,  as  proposed, 
the  estimate  would  be  $84,308  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness to  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  we  ought  to  point  out  that  it 
may  appear  to  adopt  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  reduction.  When  you 
look  at  the  particulars,  however,  the 
true  impact  is  clear.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit, when  it  is  offered,  should  be 
turned  down. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  for  that  very  fine  statement 
and  also  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rttsfield,  Mass.,  for  his  very  fine 
statement. 

I  Join  them  both  in  their  eloquent 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  present  to  you 
today  a  resolution  which  will  give  us 
an  agricultural  appropriation  which  is 
$2.5  billion  below  the  amount  provided 
for  fiscal  1981,  and  is  below  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  request  by  nearly 
$900  million.  We  have  certainly  done 
all  that  we  can  to  provide  a  bill  which 
holds  down  spending  while  providing 
essential  assistance  to  American  agri- 
culture. This  is  an  agreement  of  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  restore  many  of  the  spe- 
cial research  programs  that  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  farmers  that  I  represent.  We  have 
restored  the  $85,000  for  the  Saginaw 
Valley  Bean  &  Beet  Research  Farm. 
This  farm  provides  an  essential  re- 
search facility  for  two  of  the  largest 
crops  in  the  State  of  Michigan  which 
provide  my  State's  economy  with  over 
$1  billion  worth  of  activity  each  year 
when  one  considers  the  combined 
values  of  seed,  fuel,  fertilizer,  equip- 
ment, and  the  other  elements  that  go 
into  the  farm  multiplier. 

We  also  restored  $103,000  to  contin- 
ue a  very  important  bean  flour  re- 
search project  which  is  designed  to 
help  find  new  uses  for  dry  beans.  In 
the  2  years  that  this  project  has  been 
underway,  various  food  items  contain- 
ing bean  flour  have  been  developed, 
and  are  currently  undergoing  con- 
sumer testing.  Once  completed,  this 
project  may  mean  that  our  dry  bean 
industry  will  have  an  entirely  new 
market,  while  our  milling  and  baking 
industries  may  also  have  some  new 
products  as  a  result. 

We  are  again  providing  $35,000  for 
dairy  photoperiod  research  in  order  to 
continue  the  evaluation  of  the  light 
sensitivity  of  dairy  animals.  This  proj- 
ect will  help  us  to  better  understand 
ways  in  which  dairy  production  can  be 
temporarily  controlled,  and  will  also 
provide  us  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  health  needs  of  dairy  animals. 

Under  the  Economics  and  Statistics 
Service,  we  are  providing  $25,000  to 
continue  work  on  a  dry  bean  acreage 
estimate  project  that  was  started  in 
Michigan   last   year.   The   project   is 


fully  supported  by  the  agency,  and  the 
funding  will  simply  allow  the  project 
to  continue  at  fiscal  1981  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  funded  this  project 
while  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
in  the  process  of  reorganizing  various 
USDA  agencies.  After  the  funds  were 
approved,  the  Department  advised  ms 
that  the  project  should  not  properly 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Reporting  Service.  Since  this  infor- 
mation came  to  us  too  late,  and  as  a 
result  we  were  unable  to  transfer  the 
funds,  the  committee  expects  that  the 
two  agencies  will  arrange  for  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  funds,  and 
will  expect  a  report  from  the  agencies 
as  to  their  action. 

Agricultural  Research  and  Exten- 
sion activities  are  essential.  Our  farm- 
ers are  so  successful  today  because  for 
many  years  we  have  had  a  strong  re- 
search base,  and  we  have  also  had  the 
ability  to  provide  this  information  to 
our  farmers  through  our  Extension 
Service.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  maintain  these  functions  in  order 
to  retain  our  ability  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing demands  for  food  in  the  future. 

Frankly,  I  am  disappointed  that  we 
could  not  hold  to  the  House  figures  on 
some  of  the  research  and  extension 
programs.  However,  the  level  provided 
is  not  significantly  different  from  the 
House  levels,  and  still  represents  a 
necessary  increase  over  fiscal  1981.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  will  fund  for  the  first 
time  the  renewable  resources  exten- 
sion program  at  a  level  of  $3  million. 
This  program  holds  great  promise  for 
the  future,  and  provides  an  additional 
significant  component  to  Extension 
activities. 

Our  agricultural  conference  report 
also  adds  some  significant  report  lan- 
guage for  the  Department  to  follow  in 
its  administration  of  various  programs. 
Of  particular  note  is  a  reference  to  the 
need  for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  reevaluate  its  poliot'  against 
refinancing  short-term  land  contracts 
on  homes.  At  the  present  time,  FmHA 
refuses  to  refinance  such  a  short-term 
agreement  unless  it  is  like  a  more  tra- 
ditional long-term  contract,  or  unless 
the  balloon  payment  at  the  end  of  the 
term  is  renewable  at  the  buyer's 
option.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
policy  is  to  avoid  FmHA  from  becom- 
ing a  refinancier  of  short-term  mort- 
gages granted  by  land  developers  and 
buUders  who  took  such  financing  in 
order  to  make  a  sale,  allowing  the 
buyer  to  depend  on  getting  refinanc- 
ing assistance  at  a  later  date. 

We  have  no  disagreements  with 
FmHA's  goals.  We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  this  blanket  policy  does  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  type  of  fi- 
nancing has  become  more  prevalent  in 
certain  areas  of  the  coimtry  in  recent 
years.  It  also  faUs  to  provide  excep- 
tions for  those  instances  in  which  a 
borrower  might  be  fully  qualified  for 
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FmHA  assistance  but  for  the  financing 
agreement,  even  when  the  seller  was 
not  one  of  those  that  FmHA  was 
trying  to  avoid. 

FmHA  was  established  to  be  a  lender 
of  last  resort.  If  F^HA  is  too  unrealis- 
tic about  refinancing  such  agreements, 
it  effectively  is  telling  many  people 
that  they  will  have  to  lose  their  homes 
because  no  bank  or  FmHA  wants  to 
handle  this  type  of  deal.  This  is  par- 
ticularly friistrating  when  one  consid- 
ers that  the  value  of  the*  home  will 
usually  be  more  than  adequate  to 
secure  the  financing. 

We  expect  FmHA  to  take  a  more 
sensible  view  of  this  matter  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  otherwise  eligible 
borrowers,  particulary  when  the  origi- 
nal financier  was  not  a  member  of  the 
group  of  concern  to  FmHA. 

We  have  once  again  funded  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  at  $190 
million  in  order  to  continue  a  program 
that  is  vital  to  the  continued  preserva- 
tion of  our  farmland.  Soil  is  erroding 
at  alarming  rates,  and  we  need  land  if 
we  expect  farmers  to  grow  crops.  This 
is  one  investment  that  we  must  make, 
and  this  program  must  certainly  rank 
as  one  of  our  very  top  budget  prior- 
ities. 

Our  agricultural  conference  agree- 
ment provides  responsible  funding 
levels  for  the  various  feeding  programs 
operated  by  the  Department.  Our 
funding  levels  are  in  accordance  with 
both  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  as 
well  as  the  pending  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981. 

The  President  has  proposed  several 
stringent  cuts  in  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams this  year,  including  school 
lunch  and  special  milk.  Congress  has 
approved  these  cuts,  and  as  a  result 
our  budget  levels  will  be  significantly 
reduced  from  fiscal  1981. 

However,  it  is  important  for  every- 
one to  understand  one  simple  fact: 
Spending  less  on  these  programs 
means  that  children  wiU  get  less. 
Schools  are  already  threatening  to 
close  their  lunch  programs,  as  many  of 
us  predicted.  Many  students  find  that 
they  can  no  longer  afford  the  lunch  as 
a  result  of  the  significantly  increased 
price,  as  many  of  us  predicted.  The 
lunch  itself  is  in  very  serious  risk  of 
losing  much  of  its  nutritional  value,  as 
many  of  us  predicted,  particularly 
when  those  running  the  program  have 
at  times  in  the  past  suggested  that  we 
should  serve  6  ounces  of  milk  instead 
of  8  ounces,  meaning  that  we  would 
pay  the  same  price,  but  this  time  the 
money  would  go  to  special  packaging 
and  not  milk,  and  while  they  are  also 
suggesting  that  tofu  is  meat  and 
catsup  is  a  vegetable.  The  administra- 
tion claims  to  have  withdrawn  these 
proposals,  but  we  have  had  no  assur- 
ances that  they  will  not  once  again  be 
suggested. 


Good  nutrition  is  essential.  It  mini- 
mizes the  need  for  health  care,  and  it 
provides  a  better  learning  condition 
for  students.  Study  after  study  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  a  hungry 
student  does  not  have  a  good  school 
attitude,  and  that  the  attention  span 
of  the  student  is  likely  to  be  much 
shorter  as  the  feelings  of  hunger  inter- 
fere with  the  concentration  on  class 
matters.  I  suspect  that  many  of  our 
colleagues  who  supported  the  legisla- 
tive cuts  in  child  nutrition  programs— 
and  I  was  not  among  them— will  soon 
regret  their  support  of  that  action. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$942  million  in  fiscal  1982  funds  for 
the  women,  infants,  and  children  pro- 
gram. The  House  agreed  to  this  level 
in  view  of  the  presence  of  significant 
unspent  funds  carried  over  from  fiscal 
1981.  These  unspent  funds  were  built 
up  when  WIC  participation  was  urmec- 
essarily  reduced  from  2.2  million  per- 
sons to  2  million  persons  in  the  last 
half  of  fiscal  1981,  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  available  funds  and  several 
votes  in  the  Congress  in  support  of  the 
WIC  program.  It  was  agreed  in  confer- 
ence that  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  spend  in  fiscal  year  1982  the 
full  $942  million  in  appropriated  funds 
plus  the  full  amount  of  carryover 
funds,  so  that  WIC  participation  could 
be  restored  to  the  levels  originally  in- 
tended. 

The  original  House  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982  was  designed  to  serve  2.2 
million  women,  infants,  and  children 
in  WIC  throughout  the  fiscal  year. 
Since  we  are  now  into  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  this  goal  will  not 
be  fully  accomplished. 

Under  the  conference  agreement, 
however,  the  Secretary  must  restore 
participation  fully  to  the  2.2  million 
level  as  promptly  as  possible  and  keep 
participation  at  this  level  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  clearly  provides  suffi- 
cient funds— including  the  carryover 
balances— for  this  to  be  done.  This  will 
bring  average  particpation  for  the 
overall  fiscal  year  close  to  the  2.2  mil- 
lion level. 

The  2.2  million  persons  is  a  modest 
nimiber  of  persons  to  serve  in  this  pro- 
gram, since  three  to  four  times  this 
many  persons  nationwide  are  in  need 
of  this  program.  Several  hundred 
counties  still  have  no  program  at  all. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  Sec- 
retary allocate  WIC  funds  so  that  they 
can  be  fully  utilized  in  fiscal  year  1982 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  The  conference 
report  requires  one-fourth  of  the  $942 
million— about  $235  million— to  be  al- 
located to  States  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982.  In 
regard  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year,  this  means  that  the  funds  must 
be  allocated  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation— since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  quarter  is  long 
past.    The    Department    has    issued 


about  $90  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
WIC  funds  to  date  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  so  an  additional  $145 
million  must  be  allocated  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

It  is  especially  critical  that  the  Sec- 
retary follow  the  congressional  direc- 
tive of  this  matter  and  allocate  these 
funds  inunedlately.  Many  States  have 
only  enough  WIC  money  to  operate 
until  November  20.  If  funds  are  not 
provided  to  States  immediately,  some 
WIC  programs  will  shut  down  entirely 
or  begin  removing  participants  from 
the  program.  It  should  be  clear  that 
any  such  action  would  be  contrary  to 
congressional  mtent,  and  that  the  con- 
ference clearly  requires  sufficient 
funds  to  be  made  available  for  States 
to  return  promptly  to  the  historic  2.2 
million  caseload  level.  The  Secretary 
needs  to  allocate  all  remaining  first 
quarter  funds  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  current  month  to  assure  that  WIC 
programs  remain  open  in  December 
and  that  States  begiiming  in  Decem- 
ber to  restore  participation  to  the  2.2 
million  level,  as  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions conference  report  intended. 

We  also  provide  $31  million  for  the 
commodity  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram—CSFP— of  which  up  to  $500,000 
shaU  be  available  for  two  pilot  senior 
citizen  CSFP's.  to  be  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  specified  In 
the  report  to  H.R.  3603  and  the  report 
to  H.R.  4119.  This  means  that  the 
basic  CSFP  will  be  able  to  continue 
without  any  reduction  in  caseload,  and 
we  fully  expect  the  Department  and 
OMB  to  heed  this  fact. 

Many  of  us  are  extremely  concerned 
that  OMB  has  failed  to  take  proper 
care  in  the  administration  of  CSFP 
under  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
amounts  specified  as  available  for  the 
program  l>ear  no  resemblance  to  the 
levels  specified  as  available,  and  create 
severe  jeopardy  of  the  program  having 
an  insufficient  amount  of  food  in  its 
inventory.  This  action  is  clearly 
against  the  will  of  Congress,  and  I 
know  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  will 
hold  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
fully  accountable  for  the  management 
of  the  program,  and  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  this  style  of  management. 

With  respect  to  this  appropriation, 
the  Secretary  must  supplement  the 
$31  million  with  any  carryover— either 
in  the  form  of  funds  or  of  inventories 
that  are  larger  than  needed— and  must 
fully  utilize  all  available  resources  to 
serve  the  maximum  number  of  partici- 
pants. In  information  provided  to  Con- 
gress several  weeks  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment informed  us  that  some  addition- 
al resources— in  the  form  of  invento- 
ries—are available,  and  we  intend  for 
these  to  be  used.  The  Secretary  must 
base  caseload  authorizations  on  total 
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resources  available.  This  will  allow  an 
average  of  125,000  to  135,000  persons 
to  be  served  throughout  the  fiscal 
year,  and  we  expect  such  caseloads  to 
be  maintained. 

We  are  providing  funding  for  two 
pilot  senior  citizen  CSFP's.  The  level 
of  funding  is  expected  to  be  sufficient 
for  fiscal  1982  to  meet  the  likely  par- 
ticipation level  in  these  programs.  The 
project  will  provide  nutritious  foods  to 
those  seniors  who  participate  in  it, 
with  the  food  package  being  similar  to 
the  one  available  for  the  current 
CSFP.  but  modified  to  reflect  the  nu- 
tritional concerns  of  the  elderly. 

It  is  this  committee's  intention  to 
see  this  program  operated,  and  any 
delay  by  the  Department  in  its  imple- 
mentation will  be  frowned  upon  se- 
verely. It  is  expected  that  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  will  implement 
the  program  immediately  upon  au- 
thorization since  the  funds  are  provid- 
ed and  directed  for  that  program.  The 
handling  of  this  pilot  program  by  PNS 
will  be  a  specific  item  of  direct  review 
during  our  hearings  on  the  fiscal  1983 
budget,  and  we  will  expect  FNS  offi- 
cials and  the  appropriate  Department 
officials  to  be  fully  prepared  to  discuss 
their  handling  of  these  projects. 

We  are  providing  $10.3  billion  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  This  money 
will  be  available  only  until  August  15, 
1982.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  this 
level  of  funds  wiU  be  insufficient  be- 
cause of  increasing  imemployment 
which  will  place  larger  numbers  of 
people  on  food  stamps.  If  this  funding 
level  proves  to  be  insufficient,  the  Sec- 
retary should  notify  Congress  and 
should  not  assume  that  he  must 
reduce  food  stamp  benefits.  The  Con- 
gress has  always  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  avoid  reductions  in  past 
years,  and  the  conference  report  sig- 
nals our  intention  to  do  so  again.  The 
Secretary  does  not  have  any  basis  for 
reducing  benefits.  Unemployed  Ameri- 
cans need  responsible  assistance,  and 
the  revisions  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram are  geared  toward  providing 
such  assistance  only  to  those  who 
truly  need  the  program.  But  it  is  a 
pure  fact  that  the  size  of  this  program 
follows  unemployment.  The  more 
Americans  who  lose  their  jobs,  the 
more  will  they  need  this  program.  As- 
sistance is  not  large  because  it  has 
demonstrated  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  based  on  the  cheapest  meal 
plan  conceivable.  The  size  increases 
with  the  need,  and  we  expect  that  the 
Department  wiU  maintain  this  under- 
standing of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
budget  year,  indeed.  Many  could  make 
statements  about  the  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility  and  their  own  percep- 
tions about  the  individual  programs 
that  we  fund.  But  the  fau:t  is  that  this 
bUl  provides  basic  assistance.  It  helps 
our  farmers  to  produce  food  while 
maintaining  the  quality  of  rural  life.  It 


assures  our  consumers  of  our  Nation's 
ability  to  produce  food  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  the  world.  It  also  attempts  to 
assure  those  in  need  that  be  they  chil- 
dren, the  unemployed,  or  the  elderly, 
that  their  Government  is  prepared  to 
provide  them  with  the  assLstance  that 
they  need  imtil  those  better  days 
ahead  come  to  pass. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
we  have  cut  spending  in  this  bill.  We 
have  made  very  responsible  effort  to 
reduce  spending  where  |x>ssible.  We 
are  not  playing  a  budgetary  game  of 
who  has  the  lower  nimiber.  We  are 
making  efforts  to  understand  that  the 
budget  has  a  far  larger  impact  than 
simply  the  nuimbers  it  presents.  We 
are  under  budget  targets  and  have 
worked  dUligently  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  As  a  result,  I  believe  that  all 
Members  can  support  this  conference 
agreement  in  good  faith,  and  I  urge  a 
vote  in  support  of  this  agreement. 

D  1445 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Parsis). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  contin- 
ue to  be  concerned  about  the  apparent 
failure  of  this  Congress  to  address  the 
question  of  removing  the  pay  cap  on 
the  salaries  of  top  Government  work- 
ers. When  the  House  considered  the 
continuing  resolution  on  legislative  ap- 
propriations on  September  16,  I  was 
precluded  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  pay  cap  because 
the  House  leadership  would  not 
permit  any  amendments.  That  would 
have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  remove  the  cap  on 
executive  salaries  and  correct  the  in- 
equity which  is  having  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  Federal  work  force. 

The  Senate  had  approved  language 
in  their  legislative  appropriations 
measure  which  would  have  removed 
the  cap  on  executive  salaries  but  the 
House  conferees  squashed  this  oppor- 
tunity because  they  were  too  intent  in 
giving  themselves  a  hefty  pay  in- 
crease. What  resulted  from  that  con- 
ference was  a  substantial  tax  deduc- 
tion on  Washington  living  expenses 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  a  voice 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  conference 
report  so  that  their  constituents  could 
not  point  the  finger.  The  pay  cap  is 
being  kept  in  place  even  though  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Senate 
is  in  support  of  its  removal. 

Now  that  the  continuing  resolution 
on  legislative  appropriations  is  about 
to  expire.  Congress  has  another  oppor- 
tunity to  end  the  brain  drain  and 
remove  the  pay  cap.  We  have  just 
learned,  however,  that  the  House  lead- 
ership is  again  calling  for  a  closed  rule 
which  will  prohibit  me  from  offering 
my  amendment  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
senior  executives  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  another  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  the  House  leadership  to  deny 


Members  of  the  House  to  correct  a 
very  serious  problem  which  is  facing 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  9 
out  of  10  top  Government  officials  are 
retiring  as  soon  as  they  become  eligi- 
ble and  employee  morale  is  at  an  all 
time  low.  Our  Government  is  no 
longer  able  to  retain  its  top  officials  or 
attract  qualified  people  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  top 
ranks  of  Government.  At  a  time  when 
we  all  desire  to  make  Government 
more  efficient,  we  no  longer  have 
access  to  the  private  sector  talent 
which  we  need.  I  have  been  told  by 
various  agency  officials  that  they  are 
having  a  difficult  time  recruiting  and 
retaining  executives. 

Executives  in  the  top  seven  civil 
service  categories  are  now  getting  the 
same  maximimi  pay.  A  promotion  no 
longer  means  that  an  employee  will  re- 
ceive a  pay  increase.  The  only  benefac- 
tor of  this  situation  are  firms  in  the 
private  sector  which  can  pay  much 
more  in  salary  and  not  have  to  make 
an  investment  in  training.  Within  the 
last  3  years,  retirement  of  the  highest 
ranking  employees,  aged  55-59,  has 
risen  from  18.2  percent  to  95  percent. 
Many  younger  civil  servants  are  quit- 
ting their  Jobs  because  positions  in  the 
private  sector  are  paying  three  times 
as  much  as  their  Government  salaries. 

Another  factor  which  the  House 
leadership  has  failed  to  recognize  is  ^ 
the  excessive  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer is  required  to  pay  to  maintain 
the  pay  cap.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recently  determined  that 
the  executive  turnover  rate  is  now 
over  90  percent.  This  abnormally  high 
retirement  rate  of  executives  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  about 
$67,000  per  executive,  per  year,  over 
the  next  3  years.  Another  report  just 
released  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concludes  that  it  is  cost  effec- 
tive to  remove  the  pay  cap. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  the  top 
seven  civil  service  categories  receiving 
the  same  rate  of  pay.  Unless  we  take 
steps  to  remove  the  cap  on  executive 
salaries,  we  can  expect  low  employee 
morale  to  continue  and  we  can  expect 
poor  performance  if  we  are  not  going 
to  provide  some  incentives.  Today,  our 
best  young  executives,  aged  35  to  45, 
are  among  the  most  likely  to  resign. 
The  longer  the  pay  cap  is  retained,  the 
worse  the  situation  becomes  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  we  want  the  Government  to  func- 
tion effectively,  we  must  correct  this 
inequity  by  removing  the  pay  cap.  I 
feel  that  raising  the  salaries  of  top 
Government  employees  will  allow  us 
to  retain  highly  skilled  individuals  and 
save  the  taxpayers  money  by  avoiding 
the  high  retirement  rates  and  the 
high  cost  of  executive  replacement. 

Now,  once  again,  I  am  frustrated  by 
the    parliamentary    situation    which 
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continues  to  prohibit  my  offering  an 
amendment  to  remove  the  pay  cap  on 
executive  salaries.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to  change 
this  situation.  I  have  been  informed 
however,  that  the  Senate  intends  to 
remove  the  pay  cap  when  it  considers 
this  resolution.  Since  we  are  prevented 
from  addressing  this  issue  now,  I  urge 
the  House  conferees  on  this  resolution 
to  accede  to  the  Senate's  position,  sup- 
port the  removal  of  the  cap  on  execu- 
tive salaries,  and  return  foe  final  adop- 
tion by  this  House  a  conference  report 
consistent  with  that  position.  Only  in 
that  way  can  we  correct  this  intoler- 
able situation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  5-percent  cut  on  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  comes  before  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  The  receipts  for  the  bill 
are  estimated  to  be  $17  billion.  New 
budget  authority  is  $7.5  billion.  Reve- 
nues come  from  timber  receipts,  from 
mineral  leasing,  from  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leasing,  and  from  sales  of  pe- 
troleum products  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleimi  reserve. 

When  we  went  through  conference 
and  the  House  voted  on  the  bill  last 
week,  the  conferees  were  careful  to 
make  reductions  so  that  the  revenue 
potential  would  not  be  diminished. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  5-per- 
cent cut  on  the  revenue  potential?  A  5- 
percent  reduction  in  budget  authority 
saves  approximately  $375  million  in 
the  whole  bill.  A  5-percent  reduction 
in  receipts  from  the  programs.  I  am 
not  trying  to  indicate  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  amount  that 
is  cut,  the  5  percent  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  cost  to  the  Treasury;  yet 
that  maximum  amount  might  be  as 
high  as  $850  million.  The  net  loss  to 
the  Treasury  then  Is  $475  million. 

The  naval  petroleum  reserve  pro- 
vides a  good  example  of  this.  Revenue 
resulting  from  an  investment  of  $222 
million  in  budget  authority  is  $2.4  bil- 
lion. Although  we  will  save  $11  million 
in  budget  authority  by  the  5-percent 
reduction,  the  potential  maximum  rev- 
enue loss  is  $120  million.  Thus,  instead 
of  saving  $11  million,  the  Treasury 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  $109  million. 

The  5-percent  cut  will  result  in  the 
reduction  of  employees.  It  will  result 
in  the  reduction  of  potential  leasing.  It 
will  result  inevitably  in  some  kind  of 
reduction  in  revenues. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  coal  leas- 
ing and  on  oil  and  gas  leasing,  on  oil 
shale,  on  grazing  management,  on  the 
Forest  Service? 

A  5-percent  reduction  could  elimi- 
nate certain  unbudgeted  items,  like 
the  firescope  project  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Rural  fire  control  is  down  25 


percent  from  1981.  A  5-percent  reduc- 
tion would  include  the  reduction  of 
forest  pest  control  activities. 

A  5-percent  reduction  could  result  in 
a  reduction  of  timber  sales  from  11.9 
billion  board  feet  to  11  billion  board 
feet. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicat- 
ed in  my  remarks  last  Thursday  before 
the  House  about  fish  hatcheries,  I  in- 
dicated that  we  had  received  a  call 
from  the  gentlewoman  from  Nebraska 
(Mrs.  Smith)  about  the  potential  clos- 
ing of  a  fish  hatchery  in  her  district.  I 
assimie  that  is  Crawford,  Nebr. 

Yes,  a  5-percent  reduction  could 
result  in  closing  of  the  Crawford  fish 
hatchery,  or  one  in  New  London, 
Minn.,  or  the  Chattahoochee  Forest  in 
Georgia,  or  Inks  Dam,  Tex.,  or  Jones 
Hale,  Utah;  Pittsford,  Vt.,  or  White 
River.  Vt. 

A  5-percent  reduction  could  result  in 
the  closing  of  so  many  of  the  hatcher- 
ies that  mean  so  much  to  the  people  of 
the  districts  represented  by  Members 
of  the  House. 

On  land  acquisitions.  $4  million  was 
included  in  the  bill  for  Valley  Forge. 
Pa. 

Four  million  dollars  was  included  for 
the  Chaimel  Islands  in  California. 

Trustom  Pond  in  Rhode  Island  was 
placed  in  the  biU  for  overbudget 
funds.  That  could  be  eliminated  as 
well. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  bUl  that  the  House 
approved  last  Thursday,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  a  well-reasoned,  well- 
fashioned  bill  for  the  people  of  all  the 
country.  It  is  a  bill  that  would  return 
$17  billion  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States— $17  billion,  a  net  gain 
to  the  Treasury  of  approximately  $10 
billion  plus. 

A  5-percent  reduction  will  have  its 
effect  upon  that.  What  the  amount 
will  be,  we  do  not  know. 

I  would  hope  that  the  5-percent  re- 
duction would  not  be  approved  by  the 
House.      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  as  we 
have  heard  some  of  these  figures  dis- 
cussed here  today  that  we  need  to  re- 
member what  the  critical  point  is  in 
this  whole  matter  of  cutting  the 
budget.  I  certainly  want  to  go  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  that  5  per- 
cent across-the-board  cut,  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  here  is 
not  just  some  kind  of  change  from  last 
year's  budget  or  some  kind  of  change 
from  this  year's  proposed  budget,  but 
rather  a  change  in  the  way  we  have 
been  proceeding  for  the  last  25  years 
in  this  country.  That  is  the  critical 
point.  The  increases  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  cutting  back   have   to  be 


looked  at  in  terms  of  a  massive  over- 
spending by  the  Federal  Government 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  back 
over  that  25  year  period,  you  find  out 
that  we  have  increased  spending  in  the 
Federal  Government  by  841  percent 
during  that  period  of  time.  Then  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  programs  that 
have  been  discussed  here  today  as 
being  the  kinds  of  cuts  that  we  really 
would  not  want  to  make.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  discussed  the 
fact  that  we  really  do  not  want  to  cut 
in  the  health  and  medical  care  area 
and.  of  course,  that  is  of  very  grave 
concern;  however.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  look  at  the  spending  being  talked 
about  against  that  25-year  perspective. 
In  25  years  we  have  increased  the 
health  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  8,077  percent,  over  10 
times  what  the  total  Federal  costs 
have  gone  up. 

We  also  heard  about  the  food  and 
nutrition  issue.  We  have  increased 
spending  in  the  food  and  nutrition 
area  over  that  period  of  time  by  3.800 
percent. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  educational 
area,  we  have  increased  that  by  914 
percent,  somewhat  less  but  still  well 
over  the  increases  that  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole  was  spending. 

We  also  take  a  look  at  some  other 
areas.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  areas 
of  HUD  and  the  independent  agencies, 
you  find  out  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  are  considering  today  is  some 
$2  billion  over  the  September  request 
of  the  President. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

In  this  one  additional  area,  in  this 
area  of  housing  and  similar  kinds  of 
programs.  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing over  the  last  25  years  has  gone  up 
by  8,627  percent. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  you  look 
at  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hp-s  spent  its  money  over  that 
25-year  period  of  time  and  look  at 
places  to  make  cuts,  some  of  these 
areas  where  you  have  had  absolutely 
massive  increases  are  the  areas  that 
we  should  be  looking  at  and  a  modest 
reduction  beyond  this  continuing  reso- 
lution proposal  of  5  percent  seems  to 
me  to  be  totally  acceptable. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  very  brief;  but 
I  would  like  to  say  again  some  of  the 
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things  I  said  when  we  took  up  the 
rule. 

I  realize  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  tried  very  hard  to  deal 
with  a  difficult  situation.  The  only 
avenue  they  have  to  go  right  now  is  a 
continuing  resolution.  But  at  the  same 
time,  this  is  a  continuing  resolution 
that  would  go  for  a  year  unless  we 
should  pass  finally  some  appropriation 
bills  and  get  them  through  the  whole 
process;  but  the  chances  of  that  do  not 
look  very  good  in  most  instances,  or  if 
they  do  go  to  the  President,  in  the 
case  of  HUD  and  independent  agencies 
and  the  Interior  appropriations,  we 
are  talking  about  bills  that  very  likely 
will  be  vetoed  and  that  they  would 
then  come  back  and  be  sustained.  We 
would  be  stuck  while  those  bills  would 
have  been  vetoed  and  sustained,  we 
would  be  stuck  with  that  higher  con- 
ference level  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution until  we  pass  something  else. 

My  friends,  if  you  want  to  really 
help  those  people  and  those  programs 
that  have  been  enumerated  here  by 
the  distinguished  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  you  need  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  if  this  bill 
goes  to  the  President  in  the  form  that 
it  is  in  now  for  a  year,  a  second  year  of 
continuing  resolution  without  the  5- 
percent  reduction,  it  will  be  vetoed 
and  we  will  have  the  votes  to  sustain  it 
and  then  we  are  going  to  have  a  mess 
on  our  hands. 

All  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  is  trying  to  do  here,  is  to 
get  some  control  on  these  bills.  We 
must  get  them  closer  to  what  the 
President  asked  for  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  A  5-percent  reduction 
should  be  accepted. 

We  are  talking  about  a  relatively 
small  amount  on  these  programs, 
almost  all  of  which  exceed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  level;  so  I  urge  you,  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. We  have  a  bill  then  that 
can  go  to  the  President  and  that  the 
(Resident  can  sign  and  if  we  do  pass 
appropriations  bills  and  they  go 
through  the  proces".  that  will  be  fine. 
Let  us  not  lock  ourselves  into  this 
higher  figure  for  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  a  full  year. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Beviix). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  it  is  always  popular  to  vote  for 
these  across-the-board  cuts.  That  way 
one  is  for  spending  reductions  without 
having  to  deal  with  the  specific  ef- 
fects. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bill  reflected 
months  of  hearings  dealing  with  spe- 
cific issues.  The  House  bill  was  under 
the    budget.    We    have    always    been 


under  the  budget.  But  the  bill  deals 
with  specific  issues. 

If  you  vote  to  cut  5  percent  across 
the  board  on  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations, this  is  what  the  effect 
will  be.  This  bill,  I  might  say,  should 
be  on  the  President's  desk  next  week. 
The  continuing  resolution  then,  in 
that  event,  would  not  have  any  effect, 
if  the  bill  is  signed. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  what  the  5- 
percent  cut  will  mean  to  the  funds  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  It  would  cut 
$235  million  below  the  House  level  for 
nuclear  weapons,  which  will  delay  pro- 
duction of  the  cruise  missile,  the  Tri- 
dent, and  the  MX  strategic  warheads. 

It  will  reduce  the  R.  &  D.  program 
to  the  point  where  critical  research  on 
advanced  nuclear  weapons  cannot  be 
performed. 

A  5-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Energy 
Power  Marketing  Administrations, 
that  is  the  Alaska  Power  Administra- 
tion, Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion, Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration, would  make  it  impossible 
for  these  administrations  to  meet 
their  contract  commitments  to  deliver 
electric  power  to  the  municipalities 
and  other  users  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams. 

Next,  a  5-percent  reduction  in  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
would  require  an  additional  cut.  we 
have  already  cut  it  down  to  the  bone, 
but  this  would  cut  it  down  another  $24 
million  that  would  reduce  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  staff  neces- 
sary for  such  things  as  critical  safety 
inspections  at  the  operating  nuclear 
powerplants  in  the  Nation. 
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It  will  cut  the  ongoing  inspection  of 
nuclear  powerplants  that  are  now 
under  construction,  and  it  is  going  to 
cut  the  personnel  that  will  be  monitor- 
ing the  nuclear  materials  shipments 
throughout  the  Nation.  So,  the  Mem- 
bers can  see  that  a  5-percent  cut  on 
these  items  could  have  a  disastrous 
effect,  and  I  urge  that  you  vote 
against  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution. 

'There  is  no  choice  but  to  recommit 
it  with  instructions  for  further  work 
on  discretionary  spending. 

I  luiow  that  the  prospect  of  recom- 
mittal is  not  universally  popular.  Time 
runs  out  on  Friday.  We  have  here  a 
mish-mash  of  current-year  spending, 
conference  reports  the  President  has 
not  signed,  appropriation  bills  passed 
by  the  House,  but  not  the  other  body. 


and  several  appropriation  bills  that 
have  not  even  made  it  through  this 
House  yet. 

I  believe  I  know  the  political  dynam- 
ics here,  having  served  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  And  I  know  the 
economic  dynamics.  Discretionary 
spending  consumes  only  16  percent  of 
the  budget.  We  have  made  reductions 
already.  Why  then  make  more?  Why 
not  pass  this  resolution,  in  spite  of  It, 
and  go  home?  Why  consume  more 
bitter  medicine  when  the  real  issues 
are  entitlements  and  taxes? 

The  temptation  to  take  the  easy  way 
out  is  strong,  but  the  easy  way  is  not 
always  the  best  way. 

There  are  many  compelling  reasons 
for  recommitting  this  resolution,  and 
we  had  better  give  them  a  full  airing 
here  and  now.  All  of  us  have  to  be  re- 
minded why  these  very  difficult  deci- 
sions rest  on  our  shoulders,  and  why 
we  cannot  escape  from  them  or  shift 
the  burden  some  place  else. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  the  Con- 
gress has  forced  the  people  of  this 
country  into  a  fiscal  lifestyle  that 
would  have  bankrupted  any  American 
family  or  any  American  business  long 
ago.  No  family  or  business  with  limit- 
ed resources  could  have  endured 
spending  increases  of  over  600  percent 
during  the  past  20  years  or  failed  to 
balance  their  budget  in  all  but  2  or 
those  20  years. 

The  Congress  has  loaned  out,  spent 
out.  and  borrowed  so  much  against  our 
future  that  we  simple  have  nothing 
left  to  draw. 

No  Member  of  this  House,  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  conservative  or  liber- 
al, can  deny  that.  We  cannot  run  away 
from  it  anymore. 

No  one  likes  to  be  reminded  of  past 
mistakes,  but  those  past  mistakes  are 
more  the  reason  we  are  here  today 
than  any  other.  No  faulty  economic 
assimiptions  last  spring,  no  overly  gen- 
erous tax  bill  last  summer,  no  votes  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  or  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  administration  are  the 
cause  of  this  tragic  fiscal  mess  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

I  guess  I  have  had  my  fill  of  the 
rhetoric,  the  finger-pointing  and  the 
political  opportunism  in  recent  weelcs 
and  months  over  everything  from 
social  security  to  the  infamous  Stock- 
man article.  It  counts  for  naught.  We 
are  here  considering  serious  reduc- 
tions in  Government  spending  because 
of  years  and  years  and  years  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  and  political  greed. 

The  advent  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  supposed  to  change  all  of 
that.  According  to  the  game  plan  we 
were  supposed  to  be  on  our  way  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  this  fall  through  a 
combination  of  responsible  budgeting, 
tight  disciplines,  and  some  largely  un- 
tried economic  theories.  We  set  out  on 
this  new  course  with  some  dynamic 
and  unparalleled  success  last  summer. 
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We  made  the  first  giant  leap  in  dec- 
ades toward  controlling  Government 
growth,  knowing  full  well  one  leap 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  another. 
Then  we  adopted  a  historic  tax  cut 
that  far  surpassed  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  certainly  exceeded 
his  expectations. 

We  did,  it  is  true,  overestimate  the 
psychological  value  of  what  we  accom- 
plished. There  was  not  the  expected 
rebirth  of  confidence  in  the  American 
economy.  There  was  only  diminished 
skepticism.  And  when  you  consider  the 
performance  of  the  Congress  over  the 
last  20  years,  I  guess  we  had  no  reason 
to  expect  otherwise. 

Now  to  the  present.  We  know  what 
brought  us  to  this  point. 

The  President  reacted  to  the  worsen- 
ing economic  assumptions  in  Septem- 
ber with  a  request  to  do  more  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  deficit.  He  pro- 
posed more  changes  in  entitlements, 
discretionary  spending,  defense  spend- 
ing, and  tax  revenues. 

The  Democratic  leadership  offered 
in  response  to  the  President  one  crack 
at  reconciliation  in  the  next  year  on 
the  issues  of  entitlements  and  tax  rev- 
enues. It  was  a  choice  between  engag- 
ing in  full  reconciliation  this  fall  and 
nothing  next  spring,  or  waiting  until 
the  new  budget  came  down  from  the 
administration.  There  was  no  other 
choice  and  we  opted  for  next  spring. 

That  left  us  with  the  discretionary 
spending  issue,  encompassing  both  do- 
mestic and  defense-related  programs. 

The  President  requested  a  total  of 
$10  billion  in  reductions  in  these  cate- 
gories, $8  billion  in  discretionary 
through  a  12-percent  across-the-board 
reduction,  and  $2  billion  in  defense. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee overreacted  on  the  defense  and 
underreacted  on  the  rest. 

Neither  side  in  our  debates  over  eco- 
nomic policy  have  been  able  to 
produce  reliable  statistics  or  assump- 
tions. 

What  we  do  know  is  what  we  have 
learned  from  past  experience.  If  you 
take  the  most  favorable  estimates  and 
projections,  you  usually  wind  up  in 
deeper  trouble  down  the  road.  And 
this  Congress  has  always  operated  on 
the  rosiest  cost  estimates,  assump- 
tions, and  projections  it  could  find. 

It  is  about  time  we  faced  up  to  reali- 
ty and  predicate  our  actions  according- 
ly. 

That  is  what  I  have  done  with  this 
continuing  resolution.  In  my  mind  it  is 
over  budget  by  anyone's  standard  of 
measurement.  We  cannot  leave  here 
this  fall  without  doing  something 
about  it. 

There  is  no  choice  but  to  recommit. 
The  5-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion will  achieve  savings  of  less  than 
$4  billion  in  outlays  and  $6.4  billion  in 
budget  authority,  still  $4  bUlion  in 
outlays  over  what  the  President 
sought  in  September.  In  other  words. 


in  the  nondefense  areas  we  are  giving 
the  President  half  of  what  he  request- 
ed. It  is  the  absolute  minimum  we 
must  do.  and  it  can  be  done. 

We  will  have  time  next  year  to 
debate  the  other  pending  issues,  those 
of  entitlements  and  revenues.  We  will 
address  the  defense  issue  before  we 
leave. 

This  is  the  last  opportunity,  howev- 
er, that  we  will  have  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  appropriations  process 
overall.  Thus  far  the  Congress  has  ef- 
fectively usurped  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  President  to  veto 
three  appropriations  bills,  and  before 
all  of  this  is  over.  I  doubt  he  will  even 
have  a  chance  to  work  his  will  on  the 
rest. 

We  can  now  put  to  rest  the  political 
pontificating  about  the  administration 
usurping  the  rights  of  the  Congress. 

The  President  is  providing  the 
Nation  with  a  consistent  economic 
policy— something  we  have  not  had 
around  here  in  a  long  time,  tried  or 
imtried.  And  the  President  is  carrying 
out  that  policy  with  courage  and  de- 
termination. We  would  be  wise  to 
follow  his  leadership.  Congress  has 
not  offered  the  American  people  any- 
thing like  it  for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  the  gentleman  is  aware  that  it  is 
the  other  body,  which  is  dominated  by 
his  party,  that  has  not  sent  the  bills 
back.  The  gentleman  realizes  that,  and 
he  realizes  that  the  whole  thing  comes 
to  a  halt  Friday  night  at  midnight,  so 
I  would  like  my  colleague,  who  has 
spent  many  years  on  appropriations, 
to  realize  that  we  have  33  different 
items  come  down  to  us.  We  have  had 
five  or  six  budgets  to  consider  this 
year,  so  we  are  faced  with  necessity. 
Here,  the  motion  to  recommit  ties  our 
hancte  just  before  we  go  to  conference, 
and  so  help  me,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
protection  of  the  House  position. 

This  talk  about  it  lasting  a  year,  it 
will  not  unless  the  whole  thing  breaks 
down.  Then,  it  will  have  some  level 
that  we  will  continue  to  operate  the 
Govenmient  until  we  can  straighten 
out  the  difficulties.  The  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  think  we  have  an 
obligation  in  this  body  to  make  our 
case  as  best  we  can  notwithstanding 
what  the  other  body  may  or  may  not 
do  and  what  would  eventuate  in  con- 
ference. I  just  think  we  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  here  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tion to  hold  down  Federal  spending 
within  the  limits  we  think  are  prudent 
for  the  moment.  So,  I  am  just  looking 
at  it  in  a  very  practical  way. 

We  are  not  giving  the  administration 
carte  blanche  authority  to  just  cut 
willy-nilly.  They  are  still  going  to  have 


to  conform  to  the  pattern  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  set  out  in 
this  resolution.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
principle 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  back  through  the  years,  and 
he  is  fine,  but  after  he  had  worked  for 
months  and  weeks  and  weeks.  I  do  not 
recall  his  ever  supporting  across-the- 
board  cuts  when  the  bill  was  already 
below  the  President's  level. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  of  course,  what 
the  gentleman  would  also  observe,  I 
am  sure,  is  that  time  and  time  again  I 
offered  amendments  down  here  and 
supported  amendments  to  cut  very 
deeply  in  a  bill  which  I  was  personally 
responsible  for  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
So,  I  am  just  following  through  with 
that  overall  feeling  of  how  much  more 
we  ought  to  cut  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Lonc). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
about  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation. As  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee knows.  we  provided 
$500,000  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1981.  These 
funds  were  to  be  taken  out  of  funds 
provided  for  the  Sahel  development 
program  in  order  not  to  increase  the 
overall  level  of  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation.  Because  the  funds  for 
the  Sahel  program  remain  available 
until  expended,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  funds  which  we  provided  for 
the  African  Development  Foundation 
would  also  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. While  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  not  include  funds  specifi- 
cally for  ADF,  it  is  our  imderstanding 
that  it  is  the  committee's  intent  that 
the  administration  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Is  that  the  chairman's  un- 
derstanding as  well? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
my  understanding.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  recall  that  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  adopt- 
ed language  in  its  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  foreign  assistance  bill, 
which  reemphasized  this  point. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  AID. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  OMB,  the  budget  bureau, 
concur  with  this  view.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  administration  would  move 
ahead  on  this  African  development 
program.  We  have  already  suffered  a 
needless  delay  in  getting  this  program 
in  operation. 
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Mr.  GRAY.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.         

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  became  Chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  I  asked  that  we 
quit  playing  games  over  the  budget. 
Many  of  us,  after  the  policy  debate 
was  completed  last  spring,  did  decide 
to  quit  playing  games  and  try  to  deal 
with  real  numbers  and  realistic  fig- 
ures. Unfortunately,  I  think  today's 
debate  would  indicate  that  game  play- 
ing still  exists. 

Let  me  refer  first  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader's  comment 
that  this  House  is  holding  up  the 
President  by  not  sending  appropria- 
tions bills  to  him.  It  is  generally 
known  that  almost  all  of  the  appro- 
priations bills,  11  out  of  13,  have  gone 
through  this  House;  they  are  pending 
in  the  other  body,  and  the  reason 
those  appropriations  bills  are  not 
going  to  the  President,  as  confirmed 
by  a  colloquy  between  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
last  week,  is  the  fact  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  White  House  and 
the  Republican  leaders  of  the  other 
body  is  holding  up  those  appropria- 
tions biUs. 
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We  should  not  be  kidded  into  believ- 
ing anything  else.  That  is  in  the 
record. 

Second,  we  get  to  this  point  of  a  5- 
percent  across-the-board  cut.  Here  I 
wonder  if  some  game  playing  or  some 
deliberate  confusion  is  being  spread  in 
this  body.  We  have  a  situation  where 
this  5-percent  cut  comes  up  at  the  last 
minute  and  we  wonder  who  authorized 
that  5-percent  cut. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  a 
little  bit  of  what  has  happened  this 
year— how  we  got  here.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  on  Mr.  Stockman  is 
revealing.  He  concedes  in  that  article 
that  they  really  did  not  know  where 
their  numbers  were  coming  from.  And 
we  have  in  the  room  right  behind  this 
Chamber,  OMB  trying  to  explain  how 
they  have  come  up  with  the  numbers 
they  furnished  to  the  minority.  They 
caimot  explain  it.  It  indicates  that 
they  are  still  doing  what  they  did 
during  the  spring. 

That  magazine  article  also  states 
that  one  of  the  administration's  strat- 
egies is  to  spread  confusion,  have  a  lot 
of  different  budget  bases  and  a  lot  of 
different  cuts  from  different  bases  so 
that  we  never  quite  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  The  strategy  is  to 
spread  confusion.  I  think  that  may  be 
what  is  going  on  here  today. 

Go  back  to  last  March  when  the 
President  submitted  his  revised  budget 
and   then   move   to   the   spring   and 


summer  when  Gramm-Latta  I  and 
Gramm-Latta  II  were  passed  with  the 
express  endorsement  and  approval  of 
this  administration  and  this  President. 
Then  move  forward  to  September, 
when  the  F>resident  said  that  we  have 
to  cut  12  percent  across  the  board,  cut 
entitlement  programs,  and  cut  de- 
fense, and  then  bring  it  up  to  today. 
Where  are  we?  We  find,  according  to 
the  CBO,  which  has  been  accurate  in 
its  projections  and  in  its  calculations— 
not  any  hook-or-crook  calculations  but 
calculations  which  have  been  borne 
out  by  time— that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  only  under  the  first 
budget  resolution  but  it  is  under  the 
President's  September  request. 

Last  Thursday  morning  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  leadership  of  the  minori- 
ty that  he  would  accept  postponing  his 
September  recommendations  until 
next  year,  and  that  all  we  have  to  do 
for  the  second  budget  resolution  is 
update  the  first  budget  resolution,  and 
we  did  that.  Now,  4  days  later,  we  hear 
the  minority  saying  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  changed  its  mind  and  it 
wants  to  cut  some  magical  5  percent 
from  some  base  that  we  cannot  even 
figure  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have 
learned  nothing  else  from  the  debates 
so  far  this  year  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  article,  it  is  that  we  ought  to 
be  honest  and  we  ought  to  be  straight- 
forward with  the  American  people  and 
quit  playing  political  games.  We  ought 
to  support  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee when  they  act  responsibly,  as 
they  have  done  in  this  case,  and 
oppose  them  when  they  have  not. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding,  and  I  just 
wanted  to  make  one  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jokes)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Skith),  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  obviously  not  an  ideal  way  to 
proceed,  but  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
much  worse. 

I  want  to  point  out.  within  the  part 
of  the  bill  that  is  handled  by  the  sub- 
committee I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
some  of  the  things  that  would  happen. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  marshals.  A  5-percent  cut 
would  mean  the  loss  of  approximately 
350  workyears  for  U.S.  attorneys.  It 
would  result  in  a  significant  increase 
in  the  number  of  criminal  cases  that 
are  declined  for  prosecution.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  law  and  order  all 
over  the  coimtry.  and  it  is  a  major 


question.  If  the  motion  to  recommit 
passes,  it  would  increase  the  number 
of  cases  that  could  not  be  prosecuted 
and,  under  the  Speedy  Trial  Act,  the 
niunber  of  defendants  who  would  be 
turned  loose. 

With  regard  to  the  FBI,  a  reduction 
of  this  magnitude  would  represent  a 
loss  of  over  2,000  work  years  or  the 
equivalent  of  3,800  personnel;  that  is. 
680  agents  and  3.120  support  person- 
nel. 

With  regard  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  a  5-percent  cut 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  1,145  posi- 
tions and  would  significantly  reduce 
the  border  enforcement  and  detention 
and  deportation  programs  against  ille- 
gal aliens,  which  the  administration 
has  said  in  recent  days  it  considers  to 
be  very  important  programs. 

In  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, dealing  with  one  of  the  big 
problems  we  have  in  this  country,  a  5- 
percent  cut  would  result  in  the  abol- 
ishment of  all  the  regional  offices.  24 
resident  offices,  and  all  of  the  funded 
State  and  local  task  forces. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  an  appropriations  bill  that  we 
passed  in  this  House  many,  many 
weeks  ago  and  that  languished  in  the 
Senate  for  several  weeks  until  they 
just  took  it  up  last  week,  we  met  all  of 
the  requirements  that  were  given  to  us 
for  reductions.  We  came  in  below  the 
President's  reconciliation  level.  If  we 
had  this.  I  suppose  we  could  cut  some 
more,  but  we  would  not  cut  it  in  the 
way  that  is  being  done  in  this  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Sc>eaker,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
cut  this  biU,  if  it  is  to  be  cut  at  all.  and 
I  urge  that  the  motion  to  recommit  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Prenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  House  Joint  Resolution  357 
is  an  outright  surrender  to  openhand- 
ed  spending.  And  more  importantly,  it 
is  absolutely  unfair  to  this  body  and  to 
the  legislative  process  to  ask  us  to 
make  a  decision  of  this  size  without 
proper  debate  and  without  the  consid- 
eration of  a  single  amendment. 

We  are  passing  most  of  the  appro- 
priations to  run  our  entire  Govern- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year 
without  even  an  amendment  being  al- 
lowed. I  think  that  is  scandalous  legis- 
lative behavior. 

The  President  says  it  is  over  the 
budget,  and  the  committee  says  it  is 
under  the  budget.  We  all  know  a  lot 
about  assumptions.  I  remember  last 
year  that  the  Budget  Committee 
brought  in  a  balanced  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  we  wound  up  the  year  being 
$57  biUion  in  the  hole.  So  much  for  as- 
sumptions, and  so  much  for  commit- 
tees' assimiptions,  and  so  much  for 
OMB's  assimiptions. 
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I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at  the 
record.  The  record  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  perfect.  With  re- 
lentless, unswerving  regularity,  that 
committee  has  taken  us  over  budget 
year  after  year  after  year.  It  has  given 
us  supplementals  year  after  year  after 
year. 

So.  if  we  support  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  support  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  will  be  funding  the 
same  kind  of  profligate  fiscal  policy 
that  put  us  in  this  deficit  mess  in  the 
first  place. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit,  or  we  vote 
against  the  resolution,  we  have  a 
chance  to  help  to  return  this  coimtry 
to  some  semblance  of  fiscal  sobriety, 
and  that.  I  submit,  is  what  our  con- 
stituents have  asked  of  us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
great  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  administration  and 
this  body  will  recognize  House  Joint 
Resolution  357  as  the  proper  and  logi- 
cal vehicle  for  addressing  and  solving 
one  of  the  least  understood  problems 
facing  the  Government  today.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  executive  pay  problem 
which  directly  affects  recruitment,  re- 
tention and  morale  of  top  managers  in 
the  Federal  service. 

The  current  appropriation  restric- 
tion on  the  payment  of  legal  salaries 
of  career  executives  and  other  top 
Federal  officials  expires  this  Friday, 
so  we  have  another  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  problem. 

I  am  sure  each  and  every  one  of  us 
places  a  high  priority  on  efficiency  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  very  time  we  need  these 
assets  the  most,  we  are  losing  many 
employees  who  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  Government  efficiency. 

Since  March  1977,  the  executive  pay 
ceiling  has  been  increased  by  only  5.5 
percent.  At  the  same  time  Federal 
white-collar  pay  rates  have  been  in- 
creased by  38  percent,  and  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  executive  pay  has  in- 
creased about  40  percent. 

Experienced  Federal  executives  are 
leaving  the  Government  at  very  high 
rates.  Last  year,  3,137  top  executives 
retired.  That  compared  with  only  508 
in  1977. 

While  there  have  been  more  compli- 
cations, with  this  problem  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  I  hope  this 
body  once  again  will  demonstrate  its 
good  judgement  by  using  the  continu- 
ing resolution  as  the  means  for  con- 
structive action  that  would  be  cost  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  more  efficiency  and 
productivity  in  government.  In  encour- 
aging and  retaining  our  best  and  our 
brightest  we  are  keeping  faith  with 
the  taxpayers. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  LOEETLER). 

Mr.  LOEl-'l-'LER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
be  responsible,  to  attempt  to  avoid  a 
veto,  and  to  try  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  one  part  of  our  three-branch 
(jovemment,  the  Congress.  It  is  time 
that  we  understand  that  while  num- 
bers can  be  debated  and  numbers  are 
used  by  one  side  to  promote  its  argu- 
ments and  by  the  other  side  to  pro- 
mote its  arguments,  the  fact  is  that  in- 
flation is  caused  primarily  by  deficit 
spending. 

No  matter  where  the  numbers  may 
lie  by  whoever  may  argue  whatever 
position,  if  we  do  not  reduce  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  further, 
then  we  are  going  to  see  inflation  rise, 
we  are  going  to  see  interest  rates  rise, 
and  we  are  going  to  see  unemployment 
rise.  There  is  no  other  game  in  town 
that  I  know  of  that  can  do  the  job  to 
reduce  inflation  except  reducing  out- 
lays of  Federal  expenditures. 

When  we  compare  the  numbers  that 
will  further  reduce  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  to  be  offered  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  it  is  interesting  to  note  this: 
that  if  we  take  the  three  conference 
reports  on  agriculture,  on  HUD.  and 
on  the  Interior  appropriation  bills,  the 
amount  that  those  reports  are  over 
the  President's  September  budget  is 
the  same  amount  that  we  are  asking 
that  we  reduce  across  the  board,  $3.7 
biUion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MICHEK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
observe  at  this  juncture  that  if  there 
is  any  question  about  numbers,  the 
numbers  upon  which  I  predicated  my 
motion  to  recommit  and  which  the 
gentleman  uses  for  his  statement,  they 
are  those  that  were  checked  out  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So,  I  trust  that  if  the  Members  be- 
lieve the  committee,  they  have  got  to 
believe  the  figures  that  we  have  in  our 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois,  has  in- 
dicated that  he  plans  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  House  Joint  Resolution 
327,  with  instructions.  Earlier,  he  indi- 
cated the  instructions  would  mandate 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 


cut  most  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams by  5  percent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  revise  spending 
rates  called  for  in  the  measures  en- 
compassed by  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. For  this  reason,  I  plan  to  support 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois'  recommit- 
tal motion. 

However,  my  support  would  be  reluc- 
tant if  the  instructions  apply  only  to 
cuts  in  certain  domestic  programs.  Un- 
touched by  the  reductions  would  be 
Defense,  District  of  Columbia,  and  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations,  as  well 
as  legislative  branch  and  military  con- 
struction funds. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can 
surely  operate  this  fiscal  year  with  a  5- 
percent  cut.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  De- 
partment itself  projects  that  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982,  $29  billion  will 
remain  unobligated— that  there  will 
not  be  a  binding  contractual  obligation 
for  the  spending  of  such  funds.  De- 
spite this  projection,  this  recommital 
motion  to  cut  "across  the  board"  does 
not  address  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion. The  increase  over  last  year  for 
the  Defense  appropriation  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  fiscal  1982.  And  yet,  this 
motion  would  further  cut  the  already 
reduced  Agriculture  appropriation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  can  also 
move  forward  with  a  5-percent  cut, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Its  operating  funds  in 
the  fiscal  1982  bill  are  increased  by 
$113  million  over  what  was  spent  last 
year.  If  we  reduce  other  domestic  pro- 
grams by  5  percent,  why  not  include 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

As  for  foreign  assistance,  this  would 
be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  "pro- 
tected" appropriations  for  me  to  swal- 
low. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  World  Bank  funds  are  deleted  in 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  as 
covered  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
327.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation— the  lower  of  the  1981 
rate  or  the  budget  estimate— shrinks 
funding  for  assistance  by  $1.5  billion. 
But  this  is  not  nearly  enough. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
total  is  only  slightly  below  the  1981 
figure  of  $6.4  billion;  in  fact,  it  is  less 
than  a  4-percent  reduction,  to  $6.1  bil- 
lion. I  find  it  impossible  to  explain  this 
figure  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska,  when,  for  example, 
the  biU  containing  agricultural  pro- 
grams—food stamp,  child  nutrition, 
and  other  worthy,  related  programs- 
are  already  reduced  by  more  than  11 
percent  from  the  1981  total  of  about 
$23.7  biUion.  An  additional  5  percent 
would  be  outrageously  unfair  if  some 
Federal  programs  are  exempted. 

I  can  neither  understand  nor  justify 
making  agricultural  and  many  other 
domestic  programs  whipping  boys  in 
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favor  of  handing  over  more  and  more 
billions  of  dollars  to  foreigners,  most 
of  whom  spend  their  time  second 
guessing  us  in  every  possible  way. 

If  I  had  my  way.  I  would  put  all  for- 
eign assistance  programs  on  hold,  per- 
haps with  certain  important  excep- 
tions, and  order  Congress  to  reex- 
amine them  to  see  why  most  of  them 
do  not  work  and  to  overhaul  them  to 
see  if  they  can  be  made  to  work  at  all. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  my  opposi- 
tion to  excesses  of  the  annual  foreign 
aid  funding  bill  is  consistent  and  well 
known. 

Here  we  are  with  a  bill  that  would 
pour  ever  more  billions  overseas  while 
our  small  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
ranchers  are  recoiling  from  high  inter- 
est rates  caused  mainly  by  deficit  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent himself  and  his  closest  advisers 
have  been  worrying  aloud  about  defi- 
cits far  larger  than  they  had  expect- 
ed—so large,  in  fact,  that  the  Federal 
budget  cannot  possibly  be  balanced  in 
fiscal  1984.  In  my  view,  bloated  foreign 
aid  funding  is  a  big.  fat  target  for  the 
budget  knife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  all  programs 
should  be  cut  5  percent.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion regarding  the  recommittal  motion 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  357. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
looking  at  what  we  are  confronted 
with  today,  I  believe  this  is  not  yet  the 
time  to  throw  in  the  towel  and  it  is  not 
the  time  to  take  on  the  executive 
branch  in  a  confrontation,  because  I 
believe  the  executive  branch  will  win. 
and  I  will  be  a  part  of  that  momentum 
to  try  to  sustain  vetoes.  I  believe  it 
would  be  responsible  for  us  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  that  is  to  take  steps  now 
to  avoid  a  veto  and  to  avoid  the  prob- 
lems and  the  pain  that  will  be  inflicted 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  us  and  the 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  be  affected  by  a  delay  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point.  Here 
are  numbers  again— not  the  billions  of 
dollars  but,  rather,  the  percentages. 
The  motion  to  recommit  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  will  basically  cut  certain  catego- 
ries of  appropriation  bills  by  5  percent 
in  budget  authority  for  discretionary 
spending.  FYankly,  that  is  1.5  percent 
of  all  domestic  expenditures  when  we 
add  discretionary  funds  to  entitle- 
ments, which  are  not  touched  at  all. 
That  is  a  very  small  sacrifice  to  ask 
this  body  to  come  up  with  or  to  sus- 
tain in  achieving  true  economic  recov- 
ery for  the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
question  that  has  developed  in  my 
mind  after  listening  before  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  was  that  he 
was  raising  the  issue  that  we  are 
voting  on  this  without  the  right  of  of- 
fering amendments,  and  that  this  was 
a  very  bad  thing. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  when  we  did 
Gramm-Latta  I  and  Gramm-Latta  II, 
when  basically  the  other  side  was  in 
control,  there  was  no  right  to  take  on 
individual  votes  either,  because  we 
just  did  not  want  to  vote  against  guar- 
anteed student  loans  and  other  things, 
and  there  was  only  one  vote. 

This  is  the  same  thing  today.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  gentleman  can  use  the 
argiunent  both  ways.  In  other  words, 
there  is  one  vote  here,  just  the  same 
as  there  was  one  vote  on  Gramm-Latta 
I  and  one  vote  on  Gramm-Latta  II.  Is 
that  not  correct?  Is  that  not  the  way 
we  are  operating? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  There  was  basical- 
ly one  vote  on  the  first  resolution  and 
one  final  vote  on  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  LoEFFLER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Michel 
amendment  would  have  us  support  a 
5-percent  reduction  with  exceptions 
for  Pentagon  spending,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  foreign  aid.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  is  exactly  back- 
ward from  the  way  we  ought  to  do  it. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  a  5-percent  cut 
in  spending,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
equity  would  require  that  5-percent 
cut  to  be  applied  against  programs 
which  escaped  the  budget  ax  the  first 
time  around,  not  the  other  way 
around,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  doing  it. 

D  1530 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
have  us  cut  health  research.  He  would 
have  us  cut  education  research.  Why? 
Because  we  are  not  facing  up  to  the 
need  to  repair  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut 
which  was  passed  earlier  in  the  year. 

Members  ought  to  know,  if  we  are 
tossing  figures  around  today,  that  just 
to  give  tax  cuts  to  those  making 
$50,000  a  year  or  more,  which  are 
larger  in  dollar  amount  than  the  tax 
cut  we  are  providing  for  average  tax- 
payers in  this  coimtry,  will  add  $160 
billion  to  the  Federal  debt  over  the 
next  5  years.  That  is  where  you  ought 
to  be  looking  if  you  want  to  balance 
the  budget. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


The  gentleman  has  hit  two  very  key 
points.  First,  the  President  has  not 
sent  forward  any  recommendations  for 
entitlement  changes  or  for  revenue 
changes,  and  yet  here  we  are  proceed- 
ing with  a  5-percent  cut  without  any 
kind  of  comprehensive  plan  in  terms 
of  approaching  the  budget.  Second, 
why  should  we  exempt  any  areas  from 
reduction  when  we  are  willing  to  cut 
education  and  health  care.  Isn't  it 
time  we  all  share  the  burden  of  cuts. 

In  addition,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
budget  resolution  targets  that  were 
presented  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  this  House.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  met  the  targets 
contained  in  the  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  the  House.  We  have  not 
changed  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Repub- 
licans had  the  opportun'  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  include  the  12- 
percent  cut  and  to  include  a  5-  or  6- 
percent  cut  and  they  did  not  do  so. 

So  we  are  operating  under  the 
budget  resolution  as  adopted  by  this 
House  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  met  those  targets  as  provid- 
ed by  this  House. 

If  we  want  to  stand  by  the  budget 
process,  let  us  do  so  by  voting  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  agree  with  his  comments. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  357.  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
it.  As  we  all  know,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides continuing  funds  for  most  of  the 
Federal  Government's  programs  and 
activities.  I  would  like  to  bring  two  of 
these  programs  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  They  are  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  for  women,  infants, 
and  children  (WIC)  and  food  stamps. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  (H.R.  4119),  which  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  continuing  resolution, 
maintains  a  strong  WIC  program.  WIC 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  effec- 
tive programs  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  WIC  program,  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion provide  $942  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations,  to  which  all  un- 
spent funds  from  fiscal  year  1981  must 
be  added.  The  combined  funding  avail- 
able for  the  WIC  program  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  from  appropriated  funds 
and  carryover  fimds,  will  be  close  to  $1 
billion. 

The  house  version  of  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill  had  provided 
$1,037  billion  for  WIC,  but  our  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  to  the  lower 
number  of  $942  million  in  view  of  the 
availability    of    the    unspent    funds. 
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What  is  critical,  however,  is  that  the 
basic  policy  of  the  House  bill  was 
maintained  in  the  conference.  The 
House  bill  was  designed  to  serve  2.2 
million  women,  infants,  and  children 
in  the  WIC  program  throughout  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  conference  report  and 
the  continuing  resolution  also  require 
a  2.2  million  participation  level. 

One  year  ago.  Congress  provided 
funds  sufficient  to  maintain  through 
fiscal  year  1981  the  end-of-year  fiscal 
year  1980  WIC  caseload  of  2.2  million 
persons.  This  is  well  under 'half  of  all 
persons  who  meet  the  WIC  eligibility 
standards  nationwide.  However, 
during  the  last  two  quarters  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  WIC  caseloads  were  reduced 
by  200,000  persons  while  available 
funds  went  unused. 

For  this  reason,  there  are  sizable 
carryover  balances,  and  WIC  partici- 
pation is  now  only  slightly  above  2 
million  participants.  The  conference 
report  and  the  continuing  resolution 
require  that  the  Secretary  fully  utilize 
all  $942  million  in  new  funds,  and  all 
carryover  funds,  to  return  average 
WIC  participation  for  the  12  months 
of  fiscal  year  1982  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  2.2  million  level  originally  in- 
tended by  the  House.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  act  promptly  upon  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  restore  par- 
ticipation, as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
fully  to  the  2.2  million  level— this  may 
take  2  to  3  months— and  to  maintain 
participation  at  the  2.2  million  level 
for  the  diu-ation  of  the  fiscal  year. 
While  we  will  be  some  months  into  the 
fiscal  year  before  the  2.2  million  level 
is  fully  restored,  we  will  at  least  return 
to  this  level  for  over  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  average  participation  for  the 
entire  year  will  be  brought  close  to  the 
2.2  million  benchmark.  There  clearly 
are  ample  funds— including  the  carry- 
over funds— to  return  fully  to  the  2.2 
million  for  the  duration  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  conferees  on  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  also  directed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  $942  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  funds— or  about  $235  mil- 
lion—be allocated  to  the  States  at  the 
beginning  of  each  of  the  fiscal  quar- 
ters of  fiscal  year  1982.  These  quarter- 
ly allocations  of  $235  million  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  carryover  funds  that  are 
available. 

About  $85  to  $90  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
date  under  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion (Public  Law  97-51).  The  Secretary 
will  be  required  to  allocate  the  remain- 
ing $145  to  $150  million  in  1982  funds 
provided  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1982  promptly  upon  enactment  of 
this  continuing  resolution,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  quar- 
ter—the point  at  which  the  allocation 
would  normally  be  required  under  this 
legislation— is  now  long  past. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this 
allocation  be  made  immediately  after 


this  legislation  is  enacted.  Most  States 
now  have  barely  enough  money  to 
maintain  their  WIC  programs  to  No- 
vember 20.  They  certainly  cannot  con- 
tinue to  operate  into  December  with- 
out additional  funds.  The  Depart- 
ment's conduct  in  taking  3  weeks  after 
passage  of  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  allocate  WIC  funds  cannot  be 
repeated.  The  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  clear  on  this  matter. 
Any  shutdown  of  a  State  WIC  pro- 
gram due  to  failure  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  promptly  allocate  funds— or, 
for  that  matter,  any  action  by  the  De- 
partment to  prevent  participation 
from  being  expeditiously  restored  to 
the  2.2  million  level— would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 
The  Secretary  must  allocate  all  re- 
maining first  quarter  WIC  funds  by 
the  end  of  the  current  month,  in  the 
amount  provided  for  in  this  resolution 
and  the  Agriculture  appropriation  con- 
ference report,  in  order  that  the 
States  keep  their  programs  open  in 
December  and  operate  their  programs 
throughout  December  in  the  maimer 
directed  by  the  conference  report. 
States  must  be  duly  allocated  the  pre- 
scribed amount  of  first  quarter  1982 
funds  so  that  they  may  begin  in  De- 
cember to  restore  participation  to  the 
intended  2.2  million  level. 

In  addition,  that  conference  report 
endorses  the  Senate  language  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  to  reallocate  fiscal 
year  1982  funds  during  fiscal  year  1982 
to  insiu-e  their  maximum  utilization. 
The  Secretary  is  obligated  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  States  will  be 
unable  to  use  their  entire  allocation 
and  to  reallocate  any  such  funds  to 
States  that  can  use  the  funding.  Last 
year,  the  Department  failed  to  carry 
out  this  obligation,  and  we  have  direct- 
ed that  this  be  remedied  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Funds  provided  through  the  reallo- 
cation process  should,  like  other  WIC 
funds,  be  provided  in  the  traditional 
manner  in  which  approximately  80 
percent  is  for  WIC  benefits  and  20  per- 
cent for  administrative  costs.  The  80 
to  20  percent  ratio  has  for  years  been 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, in  accordance  with  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  USDA's 
action  at  one  point  last  year  of  provid- 
ing nearly  half  of  reallocated  funds 
for  administration  is  not  what  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  author- 
ized the  WIC  program  or  appropriated 
WIC  funds. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
food  stamp  appropriation.  The  Con- 
gress, through  passage  of  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  has  made  $1.65  billion  in 
reductions  in  food  stamp  benefits  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  Legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  House  cuts  yet  another 
$600  or  $700  million  through  post- 
ponement of  the  scheduled  April  1. 
1982.  cost-of-living  adjustment. 


The  continuing  resolution  and  the 
Agriculture  appropriations  conference 
report  provide  $10.3  billion  for  the 
lOVi-month  period  through  August  15, 
1982.  This  level  should  be  adequate  to 
maintain  currently  authorized  benefits 
through  that  period. 

This  funding  level  is  ba.sed  on  the 
administration's  current  economic  as- 
sumptions. If  unemployment  remains 
above  current  OMB  predictions,  food 
stamp  costs  will  increase.  However,  the 
administration  should  not  simply  pro- 
ceed with  benefit  reductions  if  this 
should  occur.  To  the  contrary,  we 
expect  that  the  Secretary  will  give 
Congress  ample  time  to  consider  sup- 
plemental funding  should  this  become 
necessary  to  avoid  benefit  reductions. 
On  every  occasion  in  the  past,  includ- 
ing last  June,  the  Congress  has  acted 
to  avoid  the  specter  of  benefit  reduc- 
tions. The  agriculture  appropriations 
conference  report  continues  in  this 
tradition  by  stating  that— 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  such 
additional  funds  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  food  stamp  program,  as  authorized 
by  Congress,  will  be  provided  upon  receipt 
of  an  official  budget  request  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  expect  that  the  Secretary  will 
not  decide  that  a  benefit  reduction  is 
warranted  imtil  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  from  Congress  that 
the  necessary  funding  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  Until  that  occurs,  there 
is  not  a  basis  for  the  Secretary  to 
order  reductions.  If  a  cut  in  benefits  to 
millions  of  poor  families  and  elderly 
individuals  is  to  be  considered.  Con- 
gress wants  a  full  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  matter  prior  to  the  time 
orders  are  given  for  any  cut  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AdCoin). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  continuing  resolution 
and  against  the  Michel  motion  for 
very  important  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  fraud  that  has  been 
perpetrated  in  many  of  the  arguments 
from  the  Republican  side  this  after- 
noon. 

If  you  listen  to  the  other  side,  you 
would  think  that  if  the  House  socks  it 
to  that  part  of  the  budget  which  con- 
sumes only  17  cents  out  of  the  Federal 
dollar  that  somehow,  in  a  very  macho 
way,  we  are  balancing  the  budget  and 
stopping  the  Government  overspend- 
ing. WeU,  that  is  just  a  fraud. 

The  truth  is  that  it  is  this  small  seg- 
ment of  the  budget  that  has  taken 
most  of  the  cuts  so  far. 

I  want  to  say  something  to  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side:  You 
are  not  going  to  balance  the  budget  by 
following  the  path  outlined  in  the 
Michel  motion,  by  picking  on  that  17 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  forgetting  that 
history's  largest  military  buildup  for 
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arms  is  exempt  from  this  act.  Forget- 
ting that  the  largest  tax  cut  in  history, 
which  has  passed  out  goodies  to  more 
special  interest  groups  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at,  is  exempt  from  this 
act. 

You  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
are  trying  to  make  the  American 
people  think  that  by  tightening  the 
screws  on  people  programs,  by  coming 
down  harder  on  programs  that  provide 
enforcement  funds  for  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  the  environment,  on  funds 
for  education  and  the  handicapped, 
that  you  are  balancing  the  budget.  It 
is  just  absolutely  a  crock  of  baloney. 

The  truth  is  you  will  not  and  cannot 
balance  the  budget  on  this  basis.  You 
will  only  balance  the  budget  if  you  get 
at  the  "feeding  the  hogs"  syndrome— a 
term  your  own  friend,  David  Stock- 
man, used  to  describe  the  insane  mili- 
tary arms  expenditures  in  your  plat- 
form. You  will  only  balance  the 
budget  if  you  rethink  and  join  Demo- 
crats in  rethinking  the  incredible,  irre- 
sponsible goodies  that  were  passed  out 
to  the  special  interests  in  your  tax  bill. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  that  the 
House  has  passed  cuts  of  about  $35  bil- 
lion this  year  in  domestic  programs 
and  the  other  body,  the  Republican 
Senate,  has  increased  military  spend- 
ing over  the  Carter  budget  by  $35  bil- 
lion. This  led  conservative  columnist 
George  Will  the  other  day  to  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  the  conservative 
agenda  in  this  Congress  is  about  the 
same  as  the  cost  of  the  liberal  agenda. 
You  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  just  want  to  spend  the  money  in 
a  different  way. 

What  we  are  saying  is  do  not  turn 
your  backs  on  the  American  people. 
They  cannot  take  it  any  more.  People 
who  are  handicapped  cannot  take  it 
any  more.  People  who  depend  on  clean 
air  cannot  take  it  any  more  in  your  ap- 
propriation cuts. 

Speaking  of  budget  balancing,  it  is 
not  the  House  Democrat  who  have 
thrown  in  the  towel.  It  is  the  Republi- 
can President.  He  announced  last  week 
that  he  was  giving  up  on  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984  and  he  would  not  say 
when  he  will  try  to  balance  it.  He  was 
actually  quoted  as  saying  he  "didn't 
come  to  Washington  to  balance  the 
budget,"  but  rather  that  he  came  to 
"reduce  the  role  of  Government  gener- 
aUy." 

So  that  clarifies  everything.  This 
fight  is  not  over  a  fiscal  agenda;  it  is 
over  a  political  agenda.  And  David 
Stockman  described  the  agenda  of 
Reaganomics  beautifully.  He  took 
stock  of  the  wasteful  military  spend- 
ing orgy  and  the  tax  cut  giveaway  for 
the  special  interests  and  the  well  to 
do;  and  he  said  "the  hogs  were  really 
feeding."  That  agenda  I  urge  the 
House  to  reject  today,  a  radical  agenda 
to  "feed  the  hogs  and  starve  the 
people." 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  here  today  is 
not  whether  or  not  this  appropriation 
is  within  the  guidelines  of  the  May 
budget.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  does  not  Icnow  that  our  defi- 
cit today  has  gone  far  beyond  the  May 
budget. 

The  issue  at  stake  in  this  vote  is  not 
the  allocation  of  the  cuts,  except  on  a 
fimctional  basis,  because  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  will  have  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  those  distinctions  and 
making  those  allocations. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  deficit.  We  can 
talk  about  the  May  budget.  We  can 
talk  about  the  allocation  of  these  cuts. 
But  I  think  one  thing  is  clear.  If  we 
cut  5  percent,  as  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  smaller  deficit  than  if  we  do 
not  make  those  cuts.  If  the  deficit  is 
smaller,  the  competition  for  capital  is 
going  to  be  lower  and  interest  rates 
are  going  to  be  lower  and  inflation 
rates  are  going  to  be  lower.  As  a  result, 
our  rate  of  economic  recovery  is  going 
to  be  greater.  The  building  industry 
will  be  revitalized  more  quickly  if  we 
adopt  this  proposal  to  make  cuts  now 
than  if  we  do  not. 

So  in  essence  what  we  have  here  is  a 
referendum  on  deficits  and  inflation 
rates  and  interest  rates.  If  you  want 
lower  deficits,  lower  inflation  rates, 
and  lower  interest  rates,  you  ought  to 
vote  for  the  cut.  If  you  do  not  want 
lower  interest  rates  and  lower  infla- 
tion rates  with  lower  deficits  then  do 
not  vote  for  it.  That  is  the  issue. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  I  make  any  comments  regard- 
ing the  budget  let  me  say  I  have  been 
very  interested  in  listening  to  all  of 
the  speakers  on  the  Democratic  side 
start  off  by  quoting  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  magazine  article.  I  think  it  is 
very  important,  since  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Jones, 
quoted  it,  to  go  ahead  a  little  further 
with  that  quote  because  it  says  that 
Mr.  Jones'  resolution  was  full  of  politi- 
cal numbers  also  and  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man conceded  that.  Mr.  Stockman  did 
not  make  a  point  of  it  because  he  con- 
ceded that  nobody  really  had  a  handle 
on  the  budget  number  and  that  the 
Democrats  were  trying  to  jimmy  their 
niunbers  to  get  their  goals  accom- 
plished also. 

So  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  have 

that  article  put  out  in  its  full  text 

since  it  is  in  its  full  text  in  the  Record. 

As  we  go  a  little  further  on,  let  me 

address  the  issue  that  is  before  us  on 


the  5-percent  cut  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

The  fact  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
a  while  ago  made  a  great  point  when 
he  said  this  is  not  the  way  to  cut  the  5 
percent;  we  would  not  cut  it  this  way 
if  we  had  it  in  his  committee.  And  I 
agree  with  him.  But  if  we  cut  the  5 
percent  here,  then  it  is  going  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  the  committees  to  do 
their  job  and  to  allocate  the  funds  the 
way  they  are  supposed  to.  Because  the 
committee  will  control  ultimately  if 
and  when  they  pass  their  appropria- 
tion bills.  So  it  does  not  take  that 
right  away. 

But  if  we  pass  this  and  do  not  make 
the  5-percent  cuts,  we  do  take  away 
the  right  of  the  President  to  veto  and 
have  any  meaningful  opportunity  to 
sustain  a  veto  on  any  bill. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
right.  We  do  have  a  referendum  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  reduce 
spending  responsibly  or  not. 

Further,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
references  to  the  tax  programs.  I  mn 
always  interested  to  see  someone  get 
up  and  say  cutting  70  to  50  percent 
aids  the  rich.  Well  that  proposal  came 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  it  is  kind  of  unfair  to  say  it  came 
from  the  Republican  side  and  blame 
the  President.  That  was  offered  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
70  to  50  percent  cut  in  the  top  bracket. 
So  let  us  keep  it  all  in  perspective. 

But  we  do,  in  fact,  have  before  us 
today  an  opportunity  to  reduce  Feder- 
al spending.  That  is  the  bottom  line. 
Are  we  going  to  vote  to  reduce  it  or  are 
we  not  going  to  vote  to  reduce  it? 
When  it  is  all  over,  said,  and  done,  will 
we  have  cut  the  budget  or  will  we  have 
increased  the  budget? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
LoEFFLER),  offered  a  while  ago  a  very, 
very  salient  point.  That  was  that  three 
bills  have  come  through  conference 
committees.  Of  those  three  bills  they 
have  increased  the  President's  request 
by  $3.7  billion. 

Yes;  we  have  an  opportunity,  but 
will  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity or  will  we  once  again  just  pass  it 
by  and,  in  fact,  even  take  away  the 
tool  that  may  be  the  President's,  and 
that  being  the  right  to  veto? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
continuing  resolution  we  are  now  con- 
sidering would  provide  funding  for 
programs  through  the  remainder  of 
this  year.  I  want  to  underscore  what 
has  already  been  said  on  this  floor 
today.  This  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides funding  that  is  not  only  under 
the  total  March  budget  request,  it  is 
under  the  September  request.  It  is  not 
only  important  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  understand  that,  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  we  share  that  knowledge 
with  our  people  back  home. 

This  fact  and  some  others  that  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  place  a 
dark  and  ominous  shadow  of  doubt 
over  the  President's  credibility  on  eco- 
nomic and  budget  matters. 

Even  though  the  President  said  just 
last  week  that  the  reason  for  budget 
deficits  is  runaway  spending  by  the 
Congress  and  not  Reaganomics,  the 
congressional  track  record  for  appro- 
priating less  money  that  President's 
have  requested  is  well  established.  It 
stretches  back  almost  four  decades. 

Today,  though,  I  just  want  to  deal 
with  the  years  of  this  record  that  have 
been  compiled  during  my  service  in 
the  Congress.  During  calendar  years 
1969  through  1980,  Congress  appropri- 
ated $79.5  billion  less  than  Presidents 
requested.  Another  way  of  saying  this 
is  that  during  those  years  Presidents 
have  requested  $79.5  billion  more  than 
Congress  was  willing  to  appropriate. 
The  Democrats  have  been  in  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  all  these  years.  Fur- 
thermore, during  8  of  these  years.  Re- 
publican Presidential  years,  the  Presi- 
dents requested  $40.5  billion  more 
than  Congress  was  willing  to  appropri- 
ate* 

lAst  week,  at  this  nationally  tele- 
vised press  conference,  the  President 
said: 

Fiscal  Year  1982  is  already  S  weeks  old, 
but  I  have  not  received  a  single  apppropria- 
tion  bill. 

What  the  President  did  not  tell  the 
American  public  is  that  the  House  has 
passed  11  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  and  that  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  has  only  passed  6  of 
them. 

What  the  President  did  not  tell  the 
American  public  is  that  five  of  the 
House-passed  appropriations  bills  lay 
awaiting  Senate  action  for  almost  3 
months,  under  an  agreement  between 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Senate  Republican  leadership,  before 
the  Senate  passed  them. 

What  the  President  did  not  tell  the 
American  public  is  that  the  Senate  has 
delayed  for  almost  2  months  passage 
of  the  conference  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  related  agencies  bill  which 
the  House  approved  September  15. 

At  his  nationally  televised  press  con- 
ference last  week,  the  President  said: 
"Most  of  the  [appropriations]  bills 
pending  are  over  budget." 

What  he  did  not  tell  the  American 
people  last  week,  or  when  he  made  his 
nationally  televised  budget  speech 
September  24,  is  that  the  House  had 
already  passed  9  of  the  13  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  before  that  Septem- 
ber speech,  and  that  they  had  come  in 
more  than  $3  billion  under  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  request. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this 
whole  budget  debate  that  I  find  abso- 
lutely fascinating. 


From  1943  through  1980,  a  period 
when  Democrats  held  the  majority  in 
the  Congress  for  most  years,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  less  money  than 
Presidents  requested  in  every  year 
except  one.  Now.  if  this  becomes  a 
year  in  which  we  have  the  second  oc- 
currence since  1943  that  the  Congress 
appropriates  more  money  than  the 
President  requested,  it  will  be  at  a 
time  when: 

The  Republican  President.  Ronald 
Reagan,  has  dramatically  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  can  control  the  majority  of 
the  votes  in  the  House  as  well  as  in 
the  Senate; 

It  will  come  in  a  year  when  the 
President  substantially  reduced,  in 
terms  of  billions,  the  budget  requests 
that  existed  at  the  time  the  House  wsus 
passing  nine  of  the  appropriations 
bills,  and  coming  in  $3  billion  under 
the  Reagan  budget;  and 

It  will  come  in  a  year  when  the 
strong  and  sometimes  outraged  objec- 
tions of  the  Republican  congressional 
leadership  has  thrown  up  obstacles  to 
the  President's  new  proposals  to  cut 
domestic  programs  for  education, 
health  care,  housing,  agriculture,  and 
the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  have  these  facts  clear. 

The  House  has,  as  its  record  for  this 
year  and  past  years  shows,  attempted 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  pass- 
ing appropriations  bills  in  a  timely 
manner. 

The  Congress  has  positively  and  con- 
sistently attempted  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility for  making  prudent  deci- 
sions on  Federal  spending  by  regularly 
appropriating  less  than  Presidents, 
Democratic  and  Republican,  have  re- 
quested. 

The  delay  in  getting  appropriations 
bills  to  the  President  this  year  has  not 
been  caused  by  failure  to  act  in  the 
House,  but  by  a  deliberate  policy  of 
delaying  actions  in  the  Senate  in 
which  the  Senate  Republicans  and  the 
Reagan  administration  have  con- 
curred. 

And,  finally,  this  continuing  appro- 
priations resolution  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  today,  to  provide  fimds 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  or  until 
regular  appropriations  bills  are  en- 
acted, is  not  only  under  the  Presi- 
dent's September  budget  request,  it  is 
$700  million  under  that  request. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Benjamin),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subconunittee  on  Transportation. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  focus  on  the  impact  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  possible  motion  to  recom- 
mit on  the  activities  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  of  all  of  the 
functions  of  appropriations.  Transpor- 
tation has  been  one  of  hardest  hit.  Ba- 
sically, at  this  point,  the  cut  from  the 


fiscal  year  1981  level  is  about  32  per- 
cent, if  one  Includes  the  impact  of  in- 
flation. Under  the  Michel  amendment 
that  would  be  a  37-percent  reduction. 

In  fiscal  year  1981  Transportation 
appropriations  were  $12.8  billion. 
Under  the  House-passed  bill  in  Sep- 
tember it  was  $11.1  billion.  The  level 
of  spending  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  $10.3  billion.  Under  the  pro- 
posed Michel  amendment  it  would  be 
$9.8  billion. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  operating  function  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion the  spending  of  the  Coast  Guard 
would  be  at  $2.1  billion.  Under  the 
Michel  amendment  that  would  be  re- 
duced to  $1.95  billion. 

Under  the  testimony  delivered  by 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
he  indicated  that  if  we  were  to  spend 
at  that  lower  level  that  the  west  coast 
drug  enforcement  activity  would  be  re- 
duced 90  percent  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  dramatically  upgraded,  that 
marine  environmental  protection  pa- 
trols for  oil  spills  would  be  totally 
eliminated,  that  the  Atlantic  coast 
fisheries  patrols  would  be  reduced  by 
45  percent,  and  that  small  boat  oper- 
ations, Atlantic  and  Pacific,  would  be 
reduced  by  20  percent. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  cut  the  Coast 
Guard  budget. 

D  1545 

The  entire  fleet  of  the  Coast  Guard 
now  averages  more  than  27  years  in 
age.  The  average  Coast  Guard  enlistee 
has  less  than  2  years  of  experience, 
and  reenlistment  rates  have  declined 
by  half  since  1976. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say  that  if 
there  ever  is  a  focus,  it  should  be  on 
boosting  the  Coast  Guard,  and  I  would 
ask  for  your  support  against  the 
Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago 
that,  the  Michel  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  would  include  an  ex- 
emption for  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. And  I  wanted  to  correct  that 
misunderstanding.  The  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  would  not  be  exempted 
from  any  reduction  by  the  Michel 
amendment.  In  fact,  they  would  enjoy 
a  reduction. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  the 
Member  who  made  the  statement  that 
the  foreign  aid  proposal  was  exempted 
from  the  reduction.  We  had  been  told 
by  the  minority  side  that  it  was  going 
to  exempt  foreign  aid.  We  did  not 
know  that  they  were  changing  their 
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plan  as  fast  as  they  were  changing 
their  numbers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  under- 
stand that,  and  I  understand  why  the 
gentleman  misunderstood.  No  criti- 
cism at  all,  but  I  just  wanted  to  make 
the  point  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
is  not  exempted.  And  that  is  what 
prompts  me  to  come  to  the  micro- 
phone and  to  suggest  that,  since  this 
Congress  convened,  we  have  author- 
ized billions  of  dollars  for  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank,  and  none 
of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  yes 
or  no  on  that  subject.  We  have  appro- 
priated billions  of  dollars  for  the  for- 
eign assistance  program,  including  the 
soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Bank, 
and  none  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.  And  a  lot  of  specific  pro- 
grams that  we  would  like  to  vote  for  or 
against,  or  that  we  would  like  to 
debate,  we  have  been  denied  that  op- 
portunity. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  that  we 
are  having  today,  good  debate  on  both 
sides,  it  just  strikes  me  that  we  really 
ought  to  be  debating  these  issues  and 
making  these  points  on  appropriations 
bills  and  not  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  not  make  it  attractive  to  this 
House  or  to  the  other  body  to  operate 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  a  continuing  resolution.  It  is  wrong 
to  operate  this  Government  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  And  every  time  we 
add  more  dollars  or  we  make  the  reso- 
lution effective  for  a  whole  year  in- 
stead of  just  for  the  weeks  that  are 
necessary  to  get  our  appropriations 
bills  done,  we  are  making  it  more  at- 
tractive to  operate  by  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  say  again  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  very 
briefly  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  the  5-percent  cut,  that 
would  apply  to  the  IMF,  for  instance; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  The  IMF  is 
not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  No. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  was 
last  year.  Last  year  we  got  taken  in  on 
the  big  IMF  money. 

The  way  this  continuing  resolution 
works,  it  makes  all  of  the  foreign  aid 
money  available  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  truth  is  that  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank  could  actu- 
ally commit  that  now,  all  at  once,  not 
just  a  prorated  share  of  it,  but  the 
whole  year's  amount. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Is  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  committee  below 


or  above  the  President's  request  for 
foreign  aid? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  is  below;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Just  a 
minute. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  who 
made  the  request.  I  am  telling  you 
that  the  direction  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  has  gone  in  the  last  4  or 
5  years  in  the  field  of  foreign  assist- 
ance has  been  wrong.  It  has  not  aided 
development  in  most  of  the  Third 
World  countries,  and  our  direction  was 
a  mistake.  We  are  trying  to  make  that 
correction  now.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  of  my  argument. 

The  point  of  my  argument  is  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  here  with  a  continuing 
resolution.  We  ought  to  get  our  job 
done;  we  ought  to  insist  that  the  other 
body  get  their  job  done.  We  ought  to 
be  holding  these  debates  and  making 
these  decisions  on  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  and  not  on  continuing  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  for  a  point  of  clarification,  is 
the  gentleman  saying  that  in  this 
motion  to  recommit  we  would  cut  5 
percent  in  a  number  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  we  are  also  asking  for  the 
same  cut  in  foreign  aid?  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  We  just  be- 
lieve that  that  is  only  fair. 

I  really  do  not  want  to  get  started  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  aid  in  the  short 
period  of  time  that  I  have,  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time— and  I  have  a  lot  of 
interest  in  that  question.  But  the 
point  is  that  if  we  are  making  reduc- 
tions In  other  programs,  we  definitely 
ought  to  make  similar  reductions  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  making 
it  too  attractive  to  the  other  body  and 
to  ourselves  to  operate  our  Govern- 
ment by  continuing  resolution.  I  think 
that  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  we  ought 
to  make  it  as  unattractive  as  possible 
so  that  we  do  not  continue  to  operate 
this  Government  by  continuing  resolu- 
tion. That  should  be  reserved  only  as  a 
matter  of  emergency,  only  when  abso- 
lutely needed.  But.  unfortunately,  in 
recent  years  it  has  become  common- 
place. It  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi would  answer  a  question. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  here 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
and  they  are  opposed  to  the  5-percent 


cut.  They  mention  that  among  the 
things  that  will  be  cut  by  the  amend- 
ment is  revenue  sharing. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
says  that  revenue  sharing  is  an  entitle- 
ment. 

Is  that  exempted  here? 

I  always  thought  that  our  committee 
felt  that  revenue  sharing  was  not  an 
entitlement. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  wanted  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  that  question,  be- 
cause I  have  talked  with  the  National 
League  of  Cities  representatives,  and  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  the  gen- 
tleman has.  in  which  they  have  some 
concern  about  this.  I  have  heard  con- 
cern expressed  from  other  public  in- 
terest groups,  concern  about  whether 
or  not  the  so-called  5-percent  cut 
would  affect  revenue  sharing. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
have  an  answer  for  that  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Insofar  as  I  know,  it 
is  kind  of  in  limbo.  There  are  those 
who  insist  that  it  would  be  an  entitle- 
ment program  and,  therefore,  would 
be  exempt.  There  are  others  who  say 
that  it  is  not,  since  it  has  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  annually  and 
that  it  would  be  included  in  the  5  per- 
cent. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  rule  on  that 
or  to  say,  but  it  is  open  to  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  or  is  not,  and  only 
time  will  tell,  insofar  as  I  know. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  have  been  in- 
formed—and perhaps  the  sponsor  of 
the  motion  to  recommit  might  respond 
to  this  question— that  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  would  in- 
clude language  that  it  would  exempt 
activities  involving  new  spending  au- 
thority described  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Now,  that,  of  course,  is  the  entitle- 
ment program. 

So  that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
revenue  sharing  would  be  exempt 
under  those  provisions. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  not  take  up  extensive  time 
of  the  House  to  quote  verbatim  here, 
but  from  page  705  of  the  House  rules, 
paragraph  1007,  a  conference  report 
containing  new  revenue  shariiig  spend- 
ing authorities  in  the  form  of  entitle- 
ments under  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to 
become  effective  in  the  fiscal  years 
1978  through  1980  and  amounts  in- 
creasing over  that  in  fiscal  year  1977 
was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order 
under  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
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Act.  since  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  those  fiscal 
years  had  not  yet  been  adopted  and 
the  increased  entitlements  could  not 
be  considered  merely  continuations  of 
entitlement  authority  which  became 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  it 
goes  on  with  further  citations.  The 
thrust,  however,  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  precedents  are  that  it  is 
and  has  been  considered  entitlement. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  ^„„ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  OMB. 
however,  considers  revenue  sharing  to 
be  a  discretionary   program.   Is  that 

correct?  .    ^  ,  ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  so.  And  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  a  parliamenta- 
ry question.  It  is  an  OMB  decision. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  As  I  understand  it,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
correct  in  the  interpretation  of  242,  as 
to  the  fact  that  we  in  the  Congress 
consider  it  entitlement.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  OMB  considers  it 
to  be  discretionary  spending.  My  con- 
cern is  that,  in  terms  of  the  total 
amounts  that  are  being  saved  here,  I 
believe  that  if  the  gentleman  has  used 
OMB  figures,  indeed  OMB  would  con- 
sider revenue  sharing  to  be  included  in 
this  amendment,  as  far  as  the  total 
number  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  using  committee  figures 
and  not  OMB.  I  would  stand  by  the 
previous  rulings  and  precedents  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  letter  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
National  Leagxte  of  CrriES. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16,  1981. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee,   Raybum    House    Of/ice   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  National  League 
of  Cities  strongly  opposes  Congressman 
Michel's  amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357  to  cut  discretionary  domestic  pro- 
grams by  5  percent. 

Such  an  amendment  would  be  extremely 
unfair  to  local  governments  that  have  al- 
ready borne  an  inordinately  high  share  of 
the  first  round  of  fiscal  year  1982  cuts.  Most 
localities  are  having  a  difficult  time  adjust- 
ing to  those  cuts,  which  were  generally 
made  without  regard  to  any  reasonable 
transition  period.  An  additional  five  percent 
cut  in  such  key  discretionary  programs  as 
ma.";s  transit,  housing  assistance,  employ- 
ment and  training,  and  social  services  would 
further  disrupt  thousands  of  local  budgets 
which,  as  you  know,  are  nearly  hall-way 
through  their  July  1  to  June  30  fiscal  years. 

This  would  be  particularly  true  to  the 
extent  that  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program  is  included  in  the  amendment. 
Local  governments  have  already  budgeted 
and  are  spending  the  $4.6  biUion  in  GRS 


funds  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
1980  extension  passed  la«t  year.  A  five  per- 
cent cut  in  revenue  sharing  alone  would  re- 
quire thousands  of  local  govemmente  to 
revamp  their  budgets  midway  through  their 
fiscal  years  and  to  provide  for  service  cut- 
backs. 

The  Michel  amendment  also  unfairly  fo- 
cuses spending  cuts  on  discretionary  pro- 
grams. Progams  funded  through  the  tradi- 
tional authorization-appropriation  process 
should  not  suffer  inordinately  relative  to 
entitlement  programs  merely  because  of  the 
technique  used  to  provide  spending.  Adop- 
tion of  the  Michel  amendment  would  com- 
pound an  already  Inequitable  situation  for 
discretionary  domestic  programs. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Michel  Amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Alan  Beals. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  mention  to  those  who  are  so 
concerned  about  what  damage  we  are 
doing  to  this  country  through  our 
budget  cuts  and  through  the  addition- 
al 5  percent  that  if  they  would  look  at 
the  big  figures,  the  total  sum,  we  have 
a  $700  billion-plus  budget,  and  we  cut 
approximately  $35  million  from  this 
budget.  Simple  arithmetic  tells  you  it 
is  5  percent.  From  all  the  cry  that  is 
going  up,  you  would  think  that  this 
Congress  has  cut  the  budget  some  50 
percent  and.  in  fact,  we  probably 
should  have.  All  we  have  done  with 
the  total  budget  is  cut  5  percent.  Now 
we  are  talking  about  an  additional  5 
percent.  The  silk  stocking  and  limou- 
sine liberals  who  have  had  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
would  even  have  to  admit  that  we  can 
survive  at  least  another  5-percent  cut. 

Let  me  assure  them  and  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
another  5-percent  cut  would  be  all 
right;  the  Sun  would  still  rise  in  the 
morning,  the  Lord  would  still  be  in  His 
heaven,  and  everything  would  still  be 
right  with  the  world,  in  spite  of  a 
smaU  5-percent  additional  cut. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  oppose  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

First  of  all.  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  have  the  defense  bill,  because 
if  anyone  can  find  a  5-percent  cut.  it 
would  be  in  the  defense  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  already  cut  in 
our  subcommittee  markup  3  percent. 

But  I  rise  mainly  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit.  In  cutting 
Treasury-Post  Office,  this  5  percent 
would  reduce  the  Secret  Service, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  President,  below  levels, 
below  OMB  levels,  below  the  House 
and  Senate  levels.  It  would  reduce  IRS 
and  Customs.  And  this  is  pennywise 


and  dollar  foolish  because  both  IRS 
and  Customs  are  tax-collecting  agen- 
cies. It  has  been  proven  that  for  every 
dollar  we  spend  in  those  agencies,  we 
receive  $9  back.  So  a  $125  million  cut 
in  IRS  would  actually  cost  us  $8  bil- 
lion. And  in  our  fight  against  drugs, 
we  cut  Customs,  which  we  so  need  in 
our  great  fight  against  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit makes  an  additional  5-percent  cut 
on  all  other  agencies  for  education, 
health,  handicap,  veterans  and  many 
more  needed  people  programs.  And 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  motion  to  recommit. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  that 
an  administration  which  in  the  next  5 
years  is  going  to  give  back  to  the  well- 
to-do  of  this  country  nearly  a  trillion 
dollars  now  insists  on  grinding  out  an- 
other 5  percent  from  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  and  the  ill  of  America. 

The  words  that  come  to  my  mind  are 
those  that  the  Master  uttered  from 
the  cross:  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  time  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  engage  the  chairman  in  a 
colloquy. 

The  resolution  reported  by  your 
committee  and  those  appropriation 
bills  which  have  passed  both  Houses 
provide  fimding  levels.  These  funding 
levels  reflect  congressional  judgments 
as  to  the  appropriate  levels  for  the 
various  agencies.  However,  my  com- " 
mittee  has  learned  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  planning  to  authorize 
or  require  agencies  to  separate  or  fur- 
lough employees  in  order  to  achieve 
spending  rates  below  those  specified  in 
the  continuing  resolution  or  the  vari- 
ous appropriation  bills  now  pending  in 
the  Congress.  Such  personnel  actions 
would  severely  affect  employee 
morale,  uimecessarily  disrupt  pro- 
grams, may  even  result  in  curtailment 
of  programs  and  perhaps  affect  the 
legal  rights  of  employees  not  intended 
by  the  Congress.  I  would  appreciate 
having  the  chairman's  views  on  the 
propriety  of  the  described  persormel 
actions. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  matter  of  fund- 
ir.g  is  one  for  the  (ingress  to  deter- 
mine, subject  of  course  to  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  veto  or  to  recommend  a 
rescission  or  deferral.  To  separate  or 
furlough  employees  for  longer  than  30 
days  to  comply  with  an  administration 
directed  funding  level  below  that  au- 
thorized under  this  resolution  or  the 
applicable  appropriation  act  could 
impact  on  the  legal  rights  of  employ- 
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ees.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  determine  the  appropriate  funding 
levels  for  the  agencies,  and  any  per- 
sonnel action  which  is  undertaken  to 
comply  with  a  requested  funding  level 
which  has  not  yet  been  authorized  or 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Congress  is 
clearly  improper. 

D  1600 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  look  at  this 
debate  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  people  rather  than  the 
standpoint  of  American  politicians  or 
the  American  bureaucracy. 

When  interest  rates  are  high,  the 
American  people,  the  small  business- 
man, the  automobile  dealer,  all  have 
to  change  their  habits.  They  have  to 
adopt  new  budgets.  They  have  to  cut 
their  spending. 

When  inflation  is  high,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  to  change  their 
habits,  their  budgets,  and  their  spend- 
ing. When  unemployment  rises  and 
people  lose  their  jobs,  they  have  to 
change  their  habits  and  their  budget 
and  their  spending. 

Let  no  one  make  any  mistake  about 
it,  the  issue  on  the  Michel  motion  is, 
"Are  you  in  favor  of  setting  a  separate 
standard  for  the  American  bureaucra- 
cy? Are  you  willing  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  that  which  the  American 
people  do  not  have?  Are  you  willing  to 
protect  the  redtape.  the  Washington 
system,  the  game  as  it  goes  on?" 

Our  colleagues  who  have  been  nm- 
ning  this  country  for  the  last  26  years 
make  much  fun  of  numbers  and 
quotes  yet  the  simple  reality  is  that 
every  Budget  Committee  chairman  we 
have  heard  from  has  consistently  been 
wrong,  that  this  Government  has  been 
consistently  out  of  control,  and  that 
the  issue  is  do  we  want  to  vote  with 
liberalism,  with  big  budgets,  big  defi- 
cits, and  the  ultimate  decay  of  this 
country,  or  do  we  want  to  subject  Gov- 
ernment to  the  same  discipline,  the 
same  standard,  the  same  habits  as  the 
American  people  have  to  suffer  imder? 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  my  remarks 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  have  noticed, 
as  I  have,  that  the  congressional  ap- 
propriations process  is  in  a  shambles. 
Today  we  are  considering  a  continuing 
resolution  that  is  really  not  what  that 
title  implies.  It  does  not  merely  contin- 
ue until  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
appropriate  each  of  the  13  separate 
pieces  of  legislation  required.  Instead 
it  seeks  to  accomplish  for  an  entire 


fiscal  year  what  we  have  failed  to  do 
in  an  entire  calendar  year. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1981.  the  Con- 
gress had  not  sent  a  single  appropria- 
tions bill  to  the  President.  One  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  more  than  a 
month  later,  the  Congress  has  still  not 
sent  a  single  appropriations  bill  to  the 
President. 

I  look  at  this  second  resolution,  and 
am  admittedly  confused.  We  are  asked 
to  accept  the  House  version  of  this 
bill,  the  Senate  version  of  that  bUl.  the 
March  budget  recommendation  here,  a 
conference  agreement  there— is  this 
what  we  want  to  be  governed  by  for  an 
entire  fiscal  year? 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  thought 
that  this  body  decided  this  past 
summer  that  we  wanted  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  at  long  last. 
But  now  I  look  not  at  the  first  resolu- 
tion asking  for  more  time  to  fulfill 
that  promise,  but  the  second  resolu- 
tion, and  what  is  it  asking  for?  Not  for 
more  time  to  develop  better  budget 
plans— it  is  asking  to  discharge  itself 
from  its  responsibilities.  I  realize  we 
have  had  troubles  and  so  has  the 
other  body.  But  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  to  gain  a  little  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  making  better  decisions.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  asking  a  simple 
question.  Is  the  purpose  in  passing 
this  resolution  to  gain  time  to  make 
better  choices  and  decisions  that  wUl 
bring  us  closer  to  our  balanced  budget 
goals?  Or  is  it  a  copout  which  man- 
dates, not  limits  funding  to  levels  that 
are  unacceptable  and  will  invite  veto? 
I  cannot  support  this  resolution  in  its 
present  form.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues cannot,  either. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  close  by  saying  that  those  of  our 
friends  and  colleagues  who  decide  to 
vote  against  change,  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  past,  to  vote  in  favor  of  decay  and 
inflation,  to  vote  in  favor  of  higher 
taxation  and  higher  inflation  and  im- 
employment,  when  this  comes  back  to 
haunt  them,  and  I  believe  it  will,  be- 
cause they  are  voting  for  the  bureauc- 
racy and  against  the  people,  remember 
well  this  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  propoimd  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD  and  Independent  Offices,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts   (Mr. 

BOLAND). 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  League 
of  Cities  complaining  about  the  5-per- 
cent cut,  what  it  would  do  to  general 
revenue  sharing,  and  there  was  a  coUo- 
quy  here  on  the  floor  between  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton).  that  revenue 
sharing  is  an  entitlement  and  not  dis- 
cretionary funding,  and.  therefore,  is 
exempted  from  this  cut. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
opinion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

It  has  been  the  feeling  of  this  sub- 
committee, ever  since  the  1976  amend- 
ment to  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  was 
put  on  the  statute  books,  that  the  pro- 
gram is  a  discretionary  account  and 
not  an  entitlement  program.  Since  we 
do  consider  it  discretionary,  the  5-per- 
cent reduction,  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  motion  to  recommit,  would 
reduce  general  revenue  sharing  to  the 
extent  of  $228  million.  When  the  1980 
supplemental  appropriation,  rescission 
and  deferral  bill  was  on  the  floor  there 
was  a  discussion  with  respect  to  enti- 
tlement and  discretionary  funds.  I 
think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  agreed  with  the  position  that 
our  subcommittee  took  at  that  time 
and  the  position  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  takes  now. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  am  not  really 
sure  I  understand  whether  the  sub- 
committee considers  something  as  dis- 
cretionary and  whether  the  rules  of 
the  House  and  others  have  it  as  an  en- 
titlement. I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
some  clarification  on  which  is  going  to 
be  dominant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  a  very  good 
question. 

OMB,  in  my  study  of  this  issue,  con- 
siders revenue  sharing  as  discretionary 
funds  and  not  as  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  What  do  we  con- 
sider it  here  in  the  House  as  a  House? 
Mr.  CONTE.  OMB  will  decide  that 
question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  me  the  time  and 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a 
great  concern  that  has  arisen. 

This  House  voted  382  to  18  in  sup- 
port of  the  Clean  Waters  Act.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  there  is  no  funding 
or  any  authorization  whatsoever, 
either  in  the  continuing  resolution  or 
the  budget  authority  for  this  program. 
Now  that  would  mean  that  there  are 
already  30  States  out  of  funding  right 
now.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  the  final 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  this 
issue  and  where  are  we  going? 

Can  we  can  get  some  reassurance 
that  the  committee  wiU  support  and 
provide  the  funding  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Our  subcommittee 
appreciates  the  position  of  the  author- 
ization committee  and  the  work  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  done  in  the  construction 
grant  program.  We  are  also  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  construction 
grant  program— particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  its  immediate  funding— and 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  is  abso- 
luteli'  correct  with  reference  to  It. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  States  are 
running  out  of  money  now— estimates 
vary  between  20  and  30. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  Senate  restores 
funds  in  this  program  then  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  my  assur- 
ance that  I  would  work  to  support 
that  particular  position  in  confer- 
ence—providing the  authorization  con- 
ference agreement  is  acceptable  to  the 
administration  and  providing  the 
Senate  has  not  complicated  the  issue 
by  making  funds  available  contingent 
upon  other  actions. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Bdr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  other  part  is  the  fact  that  the 
budget  resolution  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  $2.4  billion  in  budget 
authority  that  the  gentleman  is  look- 
ing toward. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenhouc). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  that  we  are  discussing  today  is 
Federal  spending.  I  serve  on  the  small 
Business  Committee  and  the  small 
business  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation  are  asking  us  to  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  have  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  from 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  on  behalf  of  its  500.000 
members,  urging  us  as  a  key  small 
business  vote  to  support  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  a  5-percent  reduction. 

The  issue  today  is  reducing  Federal 
spending.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1982.  if  we  make  no 
additional  cuts.  $734.9  billion.  That  is 
$74.4  billion  more  than  we  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  If  we  the  Members  of 
this  body  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled and  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves  by  spending  5  percent  less. 
I  think  the  226  million  Americans  we 
represent  ought  to  be  asking  us.  "Why 
not?" 


The  letter  follows: 

Natiohal  Fkdkratioii  op 

iHPP'mKEHT  BUSIHESS, 

November  16.  1981. 
Hon.  Chaiob  W.  Stehholm, 
U.S.  House  of  Repretentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoMCRKssitAH  STKiraoLii:  The 
present  economic  situation,  especially  high 
Interest  rates,  is  having  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  nation's  small  business  com- 
miinity.  This  problem  is  the  result  of  dec- 
ades of  poor  governmental  policies  which 
have  weakened  small  firms  to  the  point 
where  they  are  unable  to  withstand  current 
economic  conditions. 

Small  business  owners  believe  that  exces- 
sive government  spending  and  the  high  defi- 
cits it  creates  are  at  the  heart  of  their  prob- 
lem. Because  of  this,  they  have  supported 
every  attempt  over  the  last  year  to  reduce 
government  spending.  To  further  this  end. 
they  have  accepted  an  almost  thirty  percent 
reduction  in  SmaU  Business  Administration 
funding,  and  are  willing  to  support  even 
deeper  cuts. 

NFIB  and  its  membership  in  excess  of 
500,000  firms  believe  that  Congress  must 
make  every  effort  to  hold  down  fiscal  1982 
spending.  Therefore,  we  urge  you,  as  a  key 
small  business  vote,  to  support  Rep. 
Michel's  motion  to  recommit  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  with  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  reduce  its  spending  levels  by  five 
percent. 

Sincerely, 

James  D.  "Mike"  McKivm. 
Director,  Federal  Legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3%  minutes. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  noticed  on  page  4,  lines  12  through 
14.  it  states  that  imder  whichever  is 
lower,  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropria- 
tions act  for  the  fiscal  year  1981— pref- 
acing my  remarks,  earlier  this  year 
under  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Reauthorization  Act.  H.R.  3480.  we 
voted  several  restrictions  on  Legal 
Services. 

One  was  that  they  would  not  handle 
any  abortion  cases  unless  the  life  of 
the  mother  was  endangered.  It  pre- 
vented IjSC  lawyers  from  taking  any 
case  to  promote  or  defend  homosex- 
uality and  prevented  them  from  filing 
any  class  actions  against  local.  State, 
or  Federal  governments,  and  one  or 
two  others. 

My  question  is  this:  In  the  event 
that  the  continuing  resolution  passes 
in  its  present  form,  would  these  Legal 
Services  restrictions  on  spending  pro- 
vided for  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations no  longer  be  applicable? 

D  1610 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  it  only  applies 
to  the  amount  of  money,  which  is  $241 
million,  and  it  will  no  more  be  restrict- 


ed under  the  Michel  amendment  than 
it  would  be  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is 
the  gentleman  stating  that  if  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  passes,  the  restric- 
tions that  we  voted  against  Legal  Serv- 
ices would  still  be  in  effect? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  necessarily  so.  but  the 
Michel  amendment  does  not  change 
that  in  any  respect.  We  will  have  to 
work  that  out  in  conference  what  the 
limitation  involves. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  discus- 
sion and  consideration  of  this  motion 
to  recommit.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion once  again  that  we  are  up  against 
reality.  The  Government  comes  to  a 
halt  at  midnight  on  Friday  night  this 
week. 

When  your  conferees  go  to  the 
Senate,  this  motion  would  tie  the 
hands  of  your  conferees. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  brought  a 
biU  that  is  below  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation in  March  and  in  Sep- 
tember. Remember  this  resolution  is  a 
holding  action  and  those  who  are  dis- 
turbed that  this  will  last  for  a  year 
should  not  worry  because  once  a  bill  is 
signed  into  law  it  drops  out  from  this 
resolution.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  President  should 
join  us  in  wanting  to  have  something 
to  fall  back  on  instead  of  letting  the 
Government  come  to  a  close. 

So  I  just  want  to  state  the  situation 
we  find  ourselves  in.  If  you  adopt  this 
motion  to  recommit  you  are  tying  our 
hands  with  an  additional  cut.  Our 
friends  who  vote  for  this  are  voting  to 
cut  those  activities  that  were  already 
cut  below  the  President's  level,  and 
then  5  percent  more.  This  motion 
leaves  the  discretion  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  branch,  which  under  the 
Constitution  is  one  requirement  that 
we  are  saddled  with  and  the  people 
should  stand  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution. 

So  I  repeat  again,  I  hope  you  will 
vote  against  this  motion  to  recommit. 
It  is  thoroughly  unsound  and  you  are 
tying  your  hands  at  a  time  when  we 
should  realize  that  we  are  facing  ne- 
cessities. 

Please  vote  against  it  when  the  time 
comes. 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  357,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  continuing  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  refus- 
ing to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams that  were  funded  by  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  H.R.  4034. 
the  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill.  I  note  that  there  was 
some  discussion  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at>out  reducing  some  of  the 
HUD  programs.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
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distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND),  has  gone  along 
with  his  original  conference  report 
numbers.  It  is  vital,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  public  housing  operating  subsi- 
dies—both the  $148  million  in  supple- 
mental funding  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  the  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982— be  retained  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  resolution  retains  these 
levels.  But  I  am  concerned  that  when 
the  conferees  meet  on  this  resolution 
that  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  other 
body  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1982 
level  to  just  a  little  over  $1  billion. 

Based  on  hearings  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Comjnuni- 
ty  Development,  this  administration- 
inspired  reduction  will  mean  the  com- 
plete closing  down  of  a  large  number 
of  public  housing  authorities  by  late 
spring  of  1982.  If  the  Congress  wants 
the  burden  of  operating  these  public 
housing  authorities  to  fall  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  worse  still  closing 
them  down  completely  and  letting 
many  thousands  of  elderly  and  disad- 
vantaged people  fend  for  themselves 
without  heat  or  light,  then  the  level 
suggested  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  the  one  Congress  should  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  are  leaving 
open  the  possibility  of  supplemental 
appropriations  for  public  housing  op- 
erating subsidies  until  early  next  year, 
but  there  is  no  commitment  from  the 
administration  with  regard  to  this  nor 
from  the  other  body  that  they  would 
look  favorably  upon  this  request.  We 
must  provide  the  absolute  minimum 
funding  in  this  continuing  resolution 
if  we  are  not  to  give  directions  to 
public  housing  administrators  not  to 
close  down  their  operations  by  late 
spring  of  next  year.* 
•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  continuing 
resolution  with  instructions  to  provide 
for  a  5-percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion in  funding  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution for  discretionary  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

However,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
complete  agreement  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian and  the  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  funding 
for  the  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram represents  an  entitlement  and 
not  discretionary  funding. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  5-percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  funding  for  discretionary 
programs  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
level  of  funding  for  this  most  impor- 
tant and  vital  entitlement  program. 

The  revenue-sharing  program  has 
proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  programs  we 
have,  and  the  funding  it  provides  to 
local  government  units  is  essential  to 
the  effective  functioning  of  our  cities, 
counties,  and  other  local  government 


bodies.  Any  effort  to  reduce  funding 
for  this  program  would  be  most 
unwise,  and  I  would  strongly  oppose 
such  a  proposal.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
tepid  support  for  the  pending  legisla- 
tion making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 1  am  distressed  over  the  fact  that 
we  must  again  resort  to  this  process  to 
keep  the  Government  functioning. 
The  pace  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
enactment  of  appropriations  bills  has 
been  more  than  satisfactory.  The 
problem  rests  with  the  other  body. 

In  any  event,  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides continued  funding,  in  some  cases 
at  fiscal  year  1981  levels,  in  other 
cases  at  House-passed  appropriations 
bill  levels  and  still  in  other  cases,  at 
conference  report  levels. 

I  do  take  this  opportunity  to  register 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
recommit  which  would  institute  a  5- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  in  most 
programs  except  national  defense, 
military  construction,  and  foreign  aid. 
The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves 
very  simply  is:  How  much  more  will  we 
ask  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged to  sacrifice  before  we  stop? 

According  to  statements  presented 
by  my  colleagues  Mr.  Natcher  and  Mr. 
CoNTE,  the  specific  impact  of  an  addi- 
tional 5-percent  cut  will  be  most  pro- 
nounced in  those  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation. Some  examples:  Another  $164 
million  cut  in  programs  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act— CETA— in- 
cluding cuts  in  youth  emplojrment  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  unemployment 
among  America's  yoimg,  especially  the 
minority  youth,  is  indefensibly  high.  A 
cut  of  this  magnitude  will  only  intensi- 
fy this  problem.  Community  health 
centers  funding  will  be  slashed  by  an 
additional  $13  million.  This  would 
impose  untold  hardships  across  this 
Nation,  for  these  centers  provide  a 
direct  service  for  those  who  are  in 
need  of  limited  health  care,  and  there- 
fore do  not  need  the  full-time  services 
of  a  hospital. 

Other  cuts:  $150  million  additional 
for  the  worthwhile  programs  funded 
by  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  More  than  $170 
million  for  the  various  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  which  allow  a  college 
education  to  be  within  the  grasp  of 
more  Americans.  This  5-percent  cut 
would  slash  an  additional  $51  million 
from  programs  providing  education 
for  the  handicapped. 

Two  other  cuts  which  I  would  be 
most  disturbed  about  if  this  motion  is 
to  prevail.  An  estimated  $65  million 
would  have  to  be  cut  from  the  various 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  These  would  include  such  vital 
services  as  daily  meals  at  congregate 
settings  as  well  as  meals  for  the  home- 


bound,  senior  center  services  and  part- 
time  emplojrment  opportunities.  Relat- 
ed to  this  directly  would  be  an  addi- 
tional estimated  loss  of  more  than 
$120  million  in  the  social  service  block 
grant  which  Includes  the  title  XX  pro- 
gram providing  similar  services  to  the 
elderly.  These  cuts,  if  imposed  would 
subject  thousands  of  elderly  citizens  to 
new  perils  in  their  path  for  survival. 
In  the  case  of  those  seniors  participat- 
ing in  the  nutrition  program— it  is,  for 
many  the  only  regular  form  of  nutri- 
tion in  their  lives.  For  the  homebound 
elderly  it  would  be  especially  serious. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  true  to  our  stated 
commitment  of  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  our  senior 
population  we  cannot  support  and 
allow  to  be  implemented  cuts  of  this 
magnitude. 

One  final  observation:  If  this  motion 
to  recommit  is  successful  there  may  be 
another  $50  million  cut  in  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program. 
This  would  be  on  top  of  an  already  re- 
duced appropriation  for  this  program. 
In  case  the  proponents  of  this  motion 
have  forgotten,  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  was  created  by 
Congress  to  try  and  provide  assistance 
to  poor  and  elderly  individuals  who 
were  having  problems  paying  their 
utility  bills  due  to  rapidly  rising  heat- 
ing costs.  In  the  winter  of  1981  all  in- 
dications show  the  supply  of  oil  will  be 
plentiful  but  the  price  will  skyrocket. 
In  fact,  according  to  a  report  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  the  price 
of  No.  2  heating  oil  in  New  York  City 
is  up  24  cents  from  last  year.  How  can 
Congress  in  good  conscience  slash  an- 
other $50  million  from  this  program 
thus  telling  our  poor  elderly  you  must 
choose  between  heating  and  eating? 

Let  me  add  as  a  caveat.  It  is  vital 
that  we  take  expeditious  action  on  this 
legislation,  as  many  States  have  al- 
ready filed  their  plans  for  the  low- 
income  energy  program.  Winter's  cold 
winds  have  already  blown  into  many 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  not  1 
cent  of  assistance  can  be  released  until 
we  complete  action  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  total  op- 
position to  the  motion  to  recommit 
this  legislation  and  cut  an  additional  5 
percent  from  social  and  human  service 
programs.  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved spending  reductions  of  some 
$35  billion— we  may  need  to  do  more— 
but  equity  must  begin  to  be  shown  in 
how  the  cuts  are  made.  I  suggest  the 
recommittal  motion  is  an  anathema  to 
the  principle  of  equity  and  will  do 
nothing  more  than  drive  more  and 
more  Americans  deeper  into  poverty 
and  misery. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  continuing 
resolution,  because  I  think  adoption  of 
this  resolution  will  serve  to  affirm  the 
abdication  of  congressional  authority 
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so  zealously  being  pursued  by  the 
White  House  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship in  the  other  body.  The  Senate 
leadership  has  held  up  final  action  on 
appropriations  bills  until  the  White 
House  tells  them  what  to  do.  And  the 
White  House,  already  overburdened 
with  the  jobs  of  containing  Alexander 
Haig's  paranoia,  containing  David 
Stockman's  candor,  and  containing 
Richard  Allen's  foreign  press  rela- 
tions, cannot  figure  out  what  it  wants 
in  the  appropriations  bills.  . 

So  here  we  are,  nearly  7  weeks  into 
the  fiscal  year,  with  only  1  of  the  13 
appropriations  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate.  Even  that  one  was  passed  only 
by  being  secreted  away  in  the  first 
continuing  resolution.  Only  2  of  the  12 
remaining  bills  have  not  been  passed 
in  the  House  and  in  the  case  of  1  of 
them,  the  reason  for  nonaction  is  that 
it  was  appropriate  to  await  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  before  moving  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  Again  here.  White 
House  delay  in  deciding  what  to  do 
about  the  out  of  control  defense 
budget  delayed  action.  So,  10  appro- 
priations bills  have  passed  the  House; 
4  of  these  have  not  even  been  taken  to 
the  Senate  floor,  even  though  all  of 
them  have  been  out  of  the  House  for 
at  least  6  weeks.  Of  the  six  passed  by 
the  Senate,  three  remain  in  confer- 
ence, pending  clearer  instructions 
from  the  White  House,  one  is  awaiting 
House  floor  action  on  the  conference 
report,  and  two  have  had  their  confer- 
ence reports  passed  by  the  House 
while  the  Senate  has  not  acted,  await- 
ing clear  signals. 

I  have  two  fundamental  objections 
to  this  procedure.  First,  it  is  appalling 
to  have  the  House  frustrated  in  its  ef- 
forts to  discharge  Its  legislative  fimc- 
tions  by  the  paralysis  in  the  other 
body.  Second,  and  far  more  troubling, 
it  is  inappropriate  for  the  White 
House  to  dictate  appropriations  levels 
to  the  Congress  and  it  is  even  more  in- 
appropriate for  the  Congress  to  take 
the  dictation.  Despite  what  some 
might  wish,  we  do  not  live  in  a  parlia- 
mentary system  where  the  legislature 
has  the  simple  option  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  Executive's  budget.  In 
this  country,  the  legislature  reigns  su- 
preme in  the  spending  of  tax  dollars. 
We  should  and  must  review  the  re- 
quests of  the  administration;  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  rubber- 
stamps. 

New  Reagan  budgets  seem  to  be  re- 
vealed daily.  In  the  latest  of  these 
budgets,  the  White  House  abandoned 
all  pretense  of  rational  decisionmaking 
and  announced  a  12  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  in  all  domestic  programs 
without  any  justification.  The  sound 
of  teeth  gnashing  began  immediately 
all  around  us.  I  went  to  investigate  the 
source  of  this  sound  and  found  that  it 
was  coming  from  majority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  They  were 


wailing  and  moaning  about  the  de- 
struction of  programs  dear  to  them 
and  their  constituents.  Negotiations 
began  with  the  White  House  to  restore 
money  to  preferred  programs.  Appro- 
priations bills  were  delayed  while  Sen- 
ators pleaded  with  the  White  House  to 
lighten  up. 

The  public  perception  of  elected 
Senators,  afraid  to  vote  to  restore  the 
money  themselves,  pleading  with  the 
White  House  to  relent,  undermines 
the  congressional  budget  process  and 
recent  efforts  to  insure  congressional 
sovereignty  in  budget  and  appropria- 
tions issues.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
unseemly  activities  of  some  of  the 
other  body.  I  shall  vote  against  it  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  condone,  affirm, 
or  ratify  this  activity .» 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  concept  of  appropriating  by 
continuing  resolution  for  an  entire 
year,  indeed  for  any  purpose  other 
than  a  temporary  period  to  allow  ap- 
propriations bills  to  be  adopted,  must 
be  abhorrent  to  all  who  believe  in  rep- 
resentative and  deliberative  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  opposed 
the  previous  question  and  the  rule  on 
this  resolution.  The  House  chose  oth- 
erwise—chose an  up  or  down,  yes  or  no 
vote  on  most  appropriations  for  the 
entire  year,  which,  if  adopted,  could 
end  all  opportunities  for  a  choice  on 
priorities  for  spending. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly 
there  is  a  great  need  for  the  adnunis- 
tration  to  come  to  grips  with  reality 
regarding  defense  expenditures.  I  ad- 
vised the  House  at  the  time  of  adop- 
tion of  the  reconciliation  bill  there 
was  no  way  that  we  could  cut  taxes, 
raise  military  spending  by  $1.5  trillion 
over  the  next  5  years  and  balance  the 
budget.  Mr.  Stockman  has  acknowl- 
edged this  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
interview. 

Yet  the  administration  either  clings 
to  the  view  that  this  can  somehow  be 
accomplished,  or  has  chosen  the  vast 
increase  in  armaments  as  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  ending  the  pressures  on  the 
economy  resulting  from  continuing 
huge  Federal  deficits. 

For  my  own  part,  the  primary 
danger  to  our  Nation  at  this  time 
comes  not  from  direct  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets  or  indirect  confronta- 
tion through  their  proxies— though 
these  dangers  are  real  and  must  be 
fully  and  realistically  met— but  rather 
from  a  stagnant  economy  dragged  to  a 
halt  by  cancerous  government  growth. 

The  fact  is  that  we  face  a  critical 
danger  to  our  Nation  unless  we  gain 
control  over  Federal  spending.  And  we 
cannot  gain  such  control  by  giving  a 
blank  check  to  any  department  of  gov- 
ernment, including  especially  one  as 
large  as  the  Department  of  Defense. 
For  this  reason  I  will  oppose  today  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  fund- 


ing for  the  MX  missile  basing  mode. 
The  MX  program  is  one  priced  cur- 
rently at  $30  billion  and,  if  adopted, 
will  probably  amount  to  a  drain  on  na- 
tional revenues  of  twice  that  amount 
in  its  final  form.  Not  only  can  we  not 
afford  an  expenditure  of  this  magni- 
tude in  this  time  of  necessary  fiscal  re- 
straint, but  the  placing  of  100  MX  mis- 
siles in  hardened  silos  adds  nothing,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  credibility  of  our 
deterrence,  and  with  increases  in 
Soviet  throw  weight  and  accuracy, 
little,  even  with  hardened  silos,  to  our 
missiles'  survivability.  Long-range  air- 
sea  and  land-based  cruise  missiles, 
which  can  be  produced  for  $2.3  million 
each  at  the  rate  of  up  to  60  per  month, 
can  fill  this  needed  deterrence  at  far 
less  cost  and  far  more  quickly  than 
the  MX. 

But  should  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion be  adopted,  it  could  end  for  this 
year  any  opportunity  to  bring  com- 
monsense  to  bear  on  the  question  of 
defense  expenditures,  or  indeed  on  the 
expenditures  of  almost  every  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  government.  The 
resolution  provides  that  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  reports  the  DOD 
bill  to  the  House,  as  it  imdoubtedly 
will  today,  and  even  if  the  House  never 
takes  up  the  bill,  the  level  and  prior- 
ities of  expenditures  passed  by  the 
committee  will  be  those  that  will  be 
followed  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 
This  is  not  only  legislating  in  the  dark, 
but  is  an  abdication  of  our  authority 
to  judge  the  work  of  the  committee  re- 
garding this  appropriation  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropriations 
process  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
The  Congress  should  retain  its  consti- 
tutional responsibility  of  judging  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  President 
should  retain  his  responsibility  of  dis- 
agreeing by  vetoing  those  appropria- 
tions that  he  feels  are  excessive.  I  am 
confident  that  a  proper  path  for  meet- 
ing the  dangers  to  our  economy  will 
result  from  this  course. 

Plainly,  a  continuing  resolution  is 
needed  for  a  temporary  period  to 
allow  the  other  body  to  act  and  for  the 
House  to  finish  the  few  appropriations 
bills  that  we  have  not  yet  enacted.  But 
a  resolution  for  the  entire  year,  ending 
the  appropriations  process,  is  not  only 
not  warranted  but  is  destructive  of  the 
deliberative  nature  of  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  something 
which  separates  our  Nation  from  most 
of  the  others  found  anywhere  on  this 
Earth.* 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The   call   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
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The    SPKAKER    pro 

tempore.    O 

this  roUcall,  371  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 
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FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
look  like  David  Stockman  and  I  were 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  August  4  was  a  day  of 
glee  on  one  side  of  this  House.  It  was 
the  day  of  a  new  beginning. 

Well,  what  do  we  have?  Nearly  a  mil- 
lion more  Americans  are  unemployed 
than  were  unemployed  as  of  last 
August  4,  and  only  yesterday  the 
President's  chief  economic  adviser  pre- 
dicted that  another  1  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  unemployed.  I  trust,  hope, 
and  pray  that  that  does  not  happen. 

The  press  is  full  of  speculation  as  to 
whether  David  Stockman  will  be  a 
victim  of  the  Atlsuitic  Monthly  article 
and  lose  his  job.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
who  among  the  White  House  support- 
ing cast  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs.  I 
do  know  that  as  a  result  of  this  admin- 
istration's program  of  tight  money  and 
flaky  economics,  a  million  more  Amer- 
icans could  lose  their  jobs.  The  Mem- 
bers know  that  I  care  more  about  the 
hard-working  American  who  has  lost 
his  job  than  I  do  about  the  credibility 
of  Dave  Stockman. 

The  winter  is  nearly  upon  us.  I  ask 
you  these  questions:  Do  you  want  to 


reduce  the  funds  for  fuel  assistance 
another  5  percent?  You  have  already 
reduced  them.  I  see  a  couple  of  gentle- 
man nodding  that  they  do  want  to  do 
that.  Probably  they  have  never  been 
the  victims  of  a  hard  winter. 

With  the  health  programs  already 
reeling  from  previous  cuts,  do  you 
want  to  reduce  the  funding  for  mater- 
nal and  child  care?  The  pollsters  say, 
by  67  to  33  percent,  that  the  people 
think  this  Congress  went  too  far. 
Americans  are  concerned  that  the 
President's  budget  cutting  has  gone 
too  far.  Yet  you  want  one  final  blow  of 
the  meat  ax. 

In  funding  for  the  handicapped,  you 
have  already  cut  25  percent.  The 
American  people  feel,  by  69  to  31  per- 
cent, that  you  have  cut  too  severely. 
With  more  Americans  unemployed 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, do  you  want  to  cut  the 
budget  some  more?  With  the  evidence 
mounting  that  the  Reagan  economic 
program  is  not  working,  you  are  advo- 
cating the  same  things  you  advocated 
early  in  the  year. 

I  was  around  in  the  1930's,  and  that 
is  the  same  line  that  Hoover  used  in 
the  depression  of  1930.  It  is  the  same 
line  that  Nixon  used  in  the  1974  reces- 
sion. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  America  is  re- 
sponding, they  think  enough  is 
enough.  Let  us  defeat  this  motion  to 
recommit  and  force  this  administra- 
tion to  face  the  facts  The  economics  of 
Reagan  is  not  working.  It  Is  time  to 
come  up  with  a  new  plan. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  future  of 
America.  I  am  certain  that  you  are, 
too.  I  trust  you  wUl  vote  against  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten) has  done  an  honorable,  a  decent, 
and  a  fair  job,  and  I  hope  this  House 
will  support  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  having  expired,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  271, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  HICREL 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  instructions  to  report 
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the  same  back  forthwith  with  the  foUowing 
amendment: 

On  page  9,  following  line  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  tills  joint  resolution,  the  appro- 
priations, funds  or  other  authority  for 
projects  or  activities  covered  by  this  Joint 
resolution,  except  for  those  activities  Involv- 
ing new  spending  authority  described  In  sec- 
tion 401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  except  for  those 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  under  the 
Defense,  Military  Construction  and  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  <Acts.  and 
except  for  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion account  entitled  "Limitation  on  Admin- 
istrative Expenses",  veterans'  medical  care 
and  the  food  stamp  program,  shall  be  avail- 
able at  a  rate  for  operations  of  95  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support 
of  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  offer- 
ing this  motion  to  recommit  to  avoid  a 
Presidential  veto  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Now,  admittedly,  if  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion should  pass  in  its  present  form  in 
this  House,  we  are  not  aware  of  what 
the  other  body  might  do.  None  of  us 
knows  that.  What  I  think  we  have  to 
do  is  do  the  best  job  we  Icnow  how  in 
this  body  and  do  what  we  can  to  get  a 
continuing  resolution  that  will  pass 
muster  downtown. 

The  President  has  asked  us,  as  the 
Members  recall,  for  some  further  cuts 
because  of  the  deteriorating  situation 
with  respect  to  the  deficit.  There  was 
an  arbitrary  figure  put  forth  of  12  per- 
cent across  the  board,  plus  some  other 
things  we  did  not  give  any  consider- 
ation to  in  this  body.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  point,  because,  franldy,  I  think 
the  timeframe  was  such  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  the  in- 
dividual committees  and  subcommit- 
tees go  back  and  rework  what  they 
had  already  put  in  place.  I  thought  it 
was  impractical,  and  I  argued  against 
it. 

I  said  that  there  would  be  one  other 
opportunity,  however,  when  we  would 
have  a  chance  to  take  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  that  is  in  connec- 
tion with  this  continuing  resolution. 
So  what  I  am  proposing  is  to  simply 
take  one  step  toward  what  the  Presi- 
dent asked  us  to  do  in  September. 

D  1640 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  and  I  am 
using  the  same  ones  that  we  used  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  will 
make  a  sig^ficant  savings  here  of 
about  $4  billion  in  outlays  from  what 
Is  called  for  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Several  areas  are  expected  from  the 
cut.  We  exempted  defense  because,  as 
I  look  at  the  table  prepared  in  part  by 
the  committee  itself,  the  House  sub- 


committee level  is  $6,300,000,000  under 
the  President's  budget  of  September. 
That  is  why  I  do  not  feel  another  5- 
percent  cut  there  adding  $10  billion 
over  and  above  what  the  committee 
has  already  cut,  is  warranted.  That  is 
why  it  is  exempt. 

In  military  construction,  that  item, 
according  to  the  committee  bill,  is 
$413  million  under  what  the  President 
asked  for.  Here  again  we  have  exempt- 
ed it  on  those  grounds. 

The  District  of  Columbia  bill  is  nor- 
mally an  entirely  separate  item,  and 
this  is  not  included. 

In  the  social  security  area,  when  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  full  com- 
mittee there  was  a  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  administrative  expenses 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
would  be  adversely  affected.  That  is 
why  we  single  it  out  in  the  text  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  to  make  absolute- 
ly sure  that  we  are  not  tampering  with 
social  security  benefits  or  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  program. 

Veterans  medical  care  also  is  exempt 
because  of  Members'  concern.  Even 
though  normal  lienefits  are  considered 
an  entitlement,  medical  care  is  not  an 
entitlement. 

Why  are  food  stamps  excluded?  Be- 
cause food  stamps  are  not  considered 
to  be  an  entitlement  under  section 
401(c)(2)(C).  You  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  if  we  did  not  leave  the  money  in 
there  we  would  be  back  with  a  monu- 
mental supplemental  at  the  first  of 
the  year  to  cover  the  cost  because  in 
practical  terms  it  is  an  entitlement.  So 
if  we  cut  5  percent  here,  I  think  it 
would  be  just  a  sham.  We  would  be 
kidding  ourselves,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  around  here  far  too 
long,  kidding  ourselves. 

Here  we  are  at  that  juncture  now  to 
make  some  significant  savings  with 
one  vote.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
other  lx)dy  will  end  up  doing  on  this 
continuing  resolution.  But  we  could  at 
least  go  home  feeling  confident  that 
we  had  made  a  start  and  given  them  a 
vehicle  upon  which  either  to  build  or 
detract.  I  do  not  know  what  their  posi- 
tion is  going  to  be.  But  I  think  for  us  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  puts  us  in 
the  right  posture  and  it  is  not  going  to 
be  all  that  disastrous  to  have  this  or 
that  program  cut  a  little  bit. 

The  Speaker  a  few  moments  ago 
made  mention  of  the  fuel  assistance 
program.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
had  money  left  over  and  put  it  in  the 
bank  for  this  coming  year.  That  is  the 
case  repeatedly,  time  after  time,  on 
any  numlaer  of  programs  aroimd  here. 
Five  percent  is  not  going  to  damage 
any  single  program. 

I  would  implore  Members  to  support 
my  motion  to  recommit.  They  will  be 
doing  the  Nation  and  themselves  a 
great  favor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 


Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Blr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

My  colleagues,  a  few  days  ago  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  length  of  time 
that  I  have  served  in  the  House.  I 
want  to  say  thank  you  for  the  friend- 
ship and  all  of  the  courtesy  you  have 
shown  me. 

I  have  a  very  good  district.  The  con- 
stituents of  my  district  enable  me  to 
do  what  I  believe  is  right  and  to  prom- 
ise only  that  I  will  do  the  very  best  I 
can. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  power  of  the  purse  shall  be 
held  by  the  Congress  and  in  particular 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  procedures  that  have  been  set  up 
require  that  we  confer  with  the  other 
body  in  connection  with  all  of  these 
matters. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  have 
taken  our  duties  seriously  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Let  me 
repeat  to  my  friends  on  the  minority 
side,  particularly,  that  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  unless  a  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  by  Friday  night  at  mid- 
night the  Government  comes  to  a  halt. 
So  we  are  working  against  time. 

Not  only  that,  but  last  fiscal  year,  as 
I  told  you,  this  committee,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  was  asked  to 
rescind  $15.1  biUion.  We  came  up  with 
a  reduction  of  $14.3  billion.  We  also 
cut  the  supplementals.  I  do  not  believe 
history  will  ever  show  greater  coopera- 
tion then  what  we  did  in  that  instance. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  over  30  dif- 
ferent actions  have  been  requested 
that  made  our  committee  work  day 
and  night  throughout  this  year. 

You  may  ask  why  we  have  this  reso- 
lution here.  We  have  it  here  because 
we  have  to  see  that  the  Government 
does  not  come  to  an  end.  By  passing 
this  resolution  you  are  sending  us  over 
to  meet  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body.  I  Itnow  what  they  feel 
only  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
acted  upon  appropriation  bills  imtil 
the  last  few  weeks. 

But  here  we  bring  you  a  bill,  and  it 
was  not  easy,  that  is  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  March  and  below  his 
request  of  September,  below  all  his  re- 
quests. He  has  not  sent  us  any  request 
for  a  5-percent  reduction  across  the 
board. 

These  5-percent  cuts  would  affect 
programs  such  as:  CETA  programs,  in- 
cluding youth  employment.  Job  Corps, 
summer  youth  and  private  sector  pro- 
grams; new  health  block  grants,  which 
already  liave  been  cut  below  the  1981 
level;  title  I  education  grants:  student 
financial  aid;  assisted  housing;  commu- 
nity development  block  grants;  and 
NASA  appropriations.  Since,  the 
chairman   of   the   subcommittee   has 
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stated  that  revenue  sharing  is  not  an 
entitlement  local  governments  would 
lose  revenue  sharing  funds.  The  nucle- 
ar weapons  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  this  motion  is  that  it  would 
allow  the  executive  branch  to  select 
where  to  make  the  reductions— execu- 
tive impoundment  in  effect  in  discre- 
tionary programs— a  concept  rejected 
by  the  Congress  with  the  passage  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Control  and 
Impoundment  Act  of  1974. 

Our  burden  as  legislators  is  to  make 
Government  work  for  the  people.  In 
Congress,  we  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  and  the  committee  s  ap- 
propriations bills  are  responsive  to 
their  needs  as  justified  in  the  hear- 
ings. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  does  not  have  to  answer  to  the 
people  and  should  not  be  granted 
blanket  impoundment  authority  over 
discretionary  funds. 

Members  of  this  body  have  sworn  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution—the same  Constitution 
which  vests  the  "power  of  the  purse" 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
the  Members  of  this  body  were  to 
allow  the  motion  to  be  adopted,  they 
would  be  shirking  their  consitutional 
responsibility  by  relinquishing  the 
"power  of  the  purse"  to  the  executive 
branch.  Remember  we  have  already 
cooperated  with  the  executive  branch 
far  beyond  any  point  in  history  and  if 
we  adopt  this  motion  some  sound  pro- 
grams may  have  to  be  reduced  below 
acute  need. 

If  you  have  heard  from  home,  the 
cuts  already  made  are  hitting  hard. 
Remember  that  much  of  it  is  because 
we  cut  taxes  and  gave  away  our  reve- 
nues. E^^ery  day  you  read  it  in  the 
paper,  where  IBM,  to  keep  from 
paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
bought  tax  credits  from  Ford. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  make  a  further 
5-percent  cut  which  the  President  has 
not  asked  for.  I  am  just  saying  to  you 
that  we  in  Congress  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  act  responsibly  because  we 
swore  to  support  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  says  that  the  money 
powers  of  this  Government  rest  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  it  is  a  mistake,  with  the  Court's 
encroaching  on  our  power  as  the  peo- 
ple's branch,  with  the  executive  en- 
croaching on  our  powers,  that  we  as 
the  legislative  branch,  the  people's 
branch,  not  to  see  to  it  that  we  dis- 
charge our  functions. 

This  motion  to  recommit  would  turn 
over  the  discretionary  programs  of 
this  Government  for  an  additional  cut 
of  5  percent  after  we  have  held  below 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  talking  about  the  official 
recommendations. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  We  need  to  cut 
our  wastes,  sure;  but  it  is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  keep  up  investment  programs. 


productive  programs,  and  programs  of 
vital  interest  to  the  American  people 
as  it  is  to  cut  out  those  things  that  are 
unnecessary. 

I  say  to  you  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  we  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have.  May  I  say  to  all  of  you  here 
I  do  not  believe  25  percent  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  against  this  resolution 
which  we  present  before  you. 

So,  in  conclusion,  I  would  just  say 
keep  in  mind  that  you  are  sending  us 
to  conference.  Do  not  tie  our  hands 
behind  us  when  we  have  cooperated 
with  the  President.  Do  not  add  an- 
other 5  percent  which  he  has  not  re- 
quested, certainly  not  officially. 

We  must  think  of  the  American 
people  and  put  them  first.  But,  above 
all,  we  swore  that  we  would  discharge 
the  constitutional  obligations  to  deal 
with  the  money  and  not  surrender  it 
to  any  President.  I  would  say  that 
whatever  party  he  might  belong  to.  I 
would  say  the  same  thing  to  you.  Do 
not  tie  our  hands  before  we  go  to  con- 
ference. We  have  a  wonderful  track 
record,  my  friends.  You  will  not  find 
in  history  where  any  Congress  has 
yielded  to  $15.1  billion  in  requests  of 
reductions  and  with  4  months  to  go  to 
come  up  with  $14.3  billion. 

We  bring  you  a  resolution  that  is 
below  the  President's  official  recom- 
mendation in  March  and  in  Septem- 
ber. Do  not  add  another  5  percent  that 
he  has  not  asked  for. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     MICHEL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  189,  noes 
201,  not  voting  43,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  302] 
AYES— 189 


Archer 

Carney 

Dreler 

Ashbrook 

Chappie 

Duncan 

Atkinson 

Cheney 

Dunn 

Badham 

Clausen 

Edwards  (AL) 

Bafalis 

Clinser 

Edwards  (OK) 

BaUey  (MO) 

Coats 

Emerson 

Barnard 

Collins  (TX) 

Emery 

Beard 

Conable 

English 

Benedict 

Corcoran 

Erdahl 

Bennett 

Coughlin 

Erlenbom 

Bereuter 

Courier 

Evans  (DE) 

Bethune 

Coyne,  James 

Evans  (OA) 

Bliley 

Craig 

Evans  (lA) 

Breaux 

Crane,  Daniel 

Fenwick 

Brinkley 

Crane,  Philip 

Fiedler 

Broomfield 

Daniel,  Dan 

Fields 

Brown  (CO) 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Pindley 

Brown  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

Fish 

Broyhill 

Daub 

Frenzel 

Burgener 

Deckard 

Gibbons 

Butler 

E>errick 

Gingrich 

Campbell 

Derwinski 

doodling 

Carman 

Dicklniion 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Marlenee 

Roukema 

Grisham 

Marriott 

Rouaselot 

Gunderson 

Martin  (ID 

Schulze 

Hall.  Ralph 

Martin  (NO 

Sensenbrenner 

Hall,  Sam 

Martin  (NY) 

Shaw 

Hanunerschmidt  McClory 

Shelby 

Haiuen  (ID) 

McCloskey 

Shumway 

Hansen  (UT) 

McCollum 

Shuster 

Hartnett 

McDade 

SUJander 

Hendon 

McDonald 

Skeen 

Hightower 

McEwen 

Smith  (AD 

HUer 

McOrath 

Smith  (NE) 

Hlllls 

McKinney 

Smith  (OR) 

Holt 

Michel 

Snowe 

Hopkins 

Miller  (OH) 

Snyder 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

Solomon 

Huckaby 

Moore 

Spence 

Hunter 

Moorhead 

Stangeland 

Hyde 

Morrison 

Stanton 

Ireland 

Mottl 

Staton 

JenlLlns 

Myers 

Stenholm 

Johnston 

Napier 

Stump 

Kemp 

Nichols 

Tauke 

Kindness 

O'Brien 

Tauzln 

Kramer 

Oxley 

Taylor 

Lagomarsino 

Parris 

Thomas 

Latta 

Pashayan 

Trible 

Leach 

Paul 

Vander  Jagt 

LeBoutillier 

Porter 

Walker 

Lent 

QuiUen 

Weber  (MN) 

Levitas 

Railsback 

Weber  (OH) 

Lewis 

Regula 

WhiU 

Livingston 

Rhodes 

Whitehurst 

Loefner 

Rltter 

Whlttaker 

Lott 

Roberts  (KS) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Wilson 

Lujan 

Robinson 

Winn 

Lungren 

Roemer 

Wolf 

Madigan 

Rogers 

Wortley 

Marks 

Roth 
NOES-201 

Young  (FD 

Addabbo 

Eckart 

Lowry  (WA) 

Akaka 

Edgar 

Luken 

Albosta 

Ertel 

Lundine 

Alexander 

Evans  (IN) 

Markey 

Anderson 

Pary 

Matsui 

Andrews 

Fascell 

Mavroules 

Annunzio 

Fazio 

Mazzoli 

Anthony 

Ferraro 

McCurdy 

Applegate 

Flippo 

McHagh 

Aspin 

Foglietta 

Mica 

AuCoin 

Foley 

Mikiilski 

Bailey  (PA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

Barnes 

Ford  (TN) 

MlneU  / 

Beilenson 

Fountain 

Mlnish 

Benjamin 

Fowler 

MitcheU  (NY) 

BevlU 

Frank 

Moakley 

Biaggl 

Frost 

Moffett 

Bingham 

Fuqua 

Molinari 

Boggs 

Garcia 

MoUohan 

Boland 

Gaydos 

Murphy 

Boner 

Gejdenson 

Murtha 

Bonior 

Gephardt 

Natcher 

Bonker 

Gilman 

Neal 

Bouquard 

Oinn 

NeUigan 

Bowen 

Glickman 

Nelson 

Brodhead 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Burton,  Phillip 

Gray 

Oakar 

ChappeU 

Green 

Oberstar 

Clay 

Guarini 

Obey 

Coelho 

HaU  (OH) 

Ottinger 

Collins  (ID 

Hamilton 

Panetta 

Conte 

Harkln 

Patman 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Patterson 

Coyne,  WlUlam 

Heckler 

Pease 

Crockett 

Heftel 

Pepper 

D'Amours 

HoUenbeck 

Perkins 

Danielson 

Horton 

Peyser 

Davis 

Howard 

Pickle 

de  la  Garza 

Hoyer 

Price 

Dellums 

Hughes 

Pritchard 

DeNardis 

Hutto 

Pursell 

Dicks 

Jacobs 

Rahall 

DingeU 

Jeffords 

Rangel 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Reuss 

Donnelly 

Jones  (OK) 

Rlnaldo 

Dorgan 

Jones  (TN) 

Rodino 

Dougherty 

Kastenmeier 

Roe 

Dowdy 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Downey    - 

Kildee 

Rostenkowskl 

Dwyer 

Kogovsek 

Roybal 

Dymally 

LaFalce 

Russo 

Dyson 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Early 

Long  (MD) 

Savage 
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Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

St  Germain 


Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watktns 

Waxman 


Weaver 

Weiss 

WhIUey 

Whitten 

WilUams  (MT> 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Addabbo 


NOT  VOTlNG^43 


Bedell 

Blanchard 

BoUing 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Coleman 

Daschle 

Doman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Fithian 

Plorio 

Porsythe 


Goldwater 

Gore 

Oradiaon 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Holland 

Jeffries 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long  (LA) 

D  1700 


Mattox 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Petri 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rose 

Rudd 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Solarz 

Wampler 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Doman  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Richmond  against. 

Mr.  Porsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Gradison  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Hagedom  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholro 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California  against. 

Mr.  Jeffries  for,  with  Mr.  Florio  against. 

Mr.  Petri  for,  with  Mr.  Leland  against. 

Mr.  Lee  for,  with  Mr.  Ratchford  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Long  of  Lousiana  with  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Hertel  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Daschle  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Hatcher  with  Mr.  Hance. 

Mr.  ,  Brown  of  California  with  Mr. 
Lehman. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Byron. 

Mr.  Gore  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  GINN  and  Mr.  ECKART 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  195,  nays 
187.  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 


AlbocU 
Alexander 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
BaUey  (PA) 
Barnes 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BeviU 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brodhead 
Burton,  PhilUp 
Clausen 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins  (ED 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne,  William 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Danielson 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
DeNardis 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 
English 
&lenbom 
Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 
Evans  (IN) 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
.Flippo 
Foglietta 
Foley 


Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 


[RoU  No.  303] 

YEAS-195 

Ford  (MI) 

Ptord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU  (OH) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hightower 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

KUdee 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LeBoutUller 

Lent 

Long(MD) 

Lowrs  (WA) 

Luket 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MUtulski 

MUler  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mlnish 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NAYS-187 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

CoUins(TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Oaig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 


NeUigan 

Nelaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

RahaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shaimon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WUUams  (MT) 

WUson 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 


Hansen  (ID) 

McCoUum 

Shelby 

Hansen  (UT) 

McDonald 

Shumway 

Hartnett 

McEwen 

Shuster 

HefUl 

Michel 

SUJander 

Hendon 

MlUer  (OH) 

Skeen 

HUer 

Montgomery 

Smith  (AD 

HiUis 

Moore 

Smith  (NE) 

Holt 

Moorhead 

Smith  (OR) 

Hopkins 

Morrison 

Snowe 

Huckaby 

Mottl 

Snyder 

Hughes 

Murphy 

Solomon 

Hunter 

Myers 

Spence 

Ireland 

Nichols 

Stangeland 

Jenkins 

Oxley 

Stanton 

Johnston 

PanetU 

Staton 

Kemp 

Parris 

Stenholm 

Kindness 

Pashayan 

Studds 

Kogovsek 

Patman 

Stump 

Kramer 

Paul 

Tauke 

Lagomarsino 

Pickle 

Tauiii 

LatU 

Porter 

'Taylor 

Leach 

Quillen 

"Thomas 

Levitas 

Regula 

•Trible 

Lewis 

Ritter 

WaUer 

Livingston 

Roberts  (KS) 

Weaver 

Loeffler 

RoberU  (SD) 

Weber  (MN) 

Lott 

Robinson 

Weber  (OH) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roemer 

Weiss 

Lungren 

Rogers 

Whitehurst 

Madigan 

Roth 

Whlttaker 

Marlenee 

Roukema 

WUUams  (OH) 

Marriott 

Rousselot 

Winn 

Martin  (ID 

Russo 

Wirth 

Martin  (NO 

Schroeder 

Wolf 

Martin  (NY) 

Schulze 

Wortley 

Mazzoli 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (PL) 

McClory 

Sharp 

McCloskey 

Shaw 

NOT  VOTING- 

-51 

Bedell 

Gore 

Mattox 

Blanchard 

Gradison 

Mitchell  (MD) 

BoUing 

Hagedom 

MoUohan 

Brooks 

Hance 

Petri 

Brown  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Ratchford 

Burton,  John 

Hefner 

Richmond 

Byron 

Hertel 

Rose 

Chisholm 

Holland 

Rudd 

Coleman 

Hubbard 

Santini 

Daschle 

Jeffries 

Sawyer 

DingeU 

Leath 

Simon 

Doman 

Lee 

Solarz 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman 

Stratton 

Fithian 

Leland 

Vander  Jagt 

Plorio 

Long  (LA) 

Wampler 

Porsythe 

LuJan 

Wylie 

Goldwater 

Lundine 

Young  <AK> 

D  1820 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Richmond  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Ratchford  for,  with  Mr.  Gradison 
against. 

Mr.  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Jeffries  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Hagedom 
against. 

Mr.  Solarz  for.  with  Mr.  Yoimg  of  Alaska 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Wylie 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Wampler  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  MoUohan  With  Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Pithian  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Califomla  with  Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Lundine  with  Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  BedeU. 
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Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mrs.  Byron  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Leath  with  Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Hatcher  with  Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Gore  with  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Holland. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  357,  and  that  I  may 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  STAFF 
DIRECTOR,  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  the  staff  director, 
Conunittee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct: 

CoMUiTTix  ON  Standards  of 

Oftical  Conduct 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  13,  1981. 
Hon.  Thobcas  p.  O'Veill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  in  further  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  November  3.  1981,  in- 
forming you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  ad 
testificandum  issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  have  determined,  after  consultation  with 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk,  that  com- 
pliance would  be  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  L.  Therefore,  this  is  to 
notify  you  that  absent  instruction  from  the 
House  to  the  contrary,  compliance  will  be 
effected. 

Furthermore,  my  testimony  is  sought  to 
authenticate    public    documents    (financial 
disclosure  statements)  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Swannkr, 

Staff  Director. 


WHY  OUR  ECONOMY  HAS 
SLIPPED  INTO  RECESSION 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  hear  a  lot 
of  political  howling  about  the  reces- 
sion we  are  in,  but  I  do  not  hear  any- 
body saying  why  our  economy  has 
slipped  into  a  recession. 

Our  country  is  enduring  a  recession 
today  because  this  Congress  delayed 
the  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the  President 
last  March.  Because  of  this  Congress, 
the  personal   income   tax   reductions 


are  coming  too  late  to  prevent  the  re- 
cession. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  tax-re- 
duction program  the  President  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress  early  in  the 
year.  He  asked  for  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  personal  income  tax  rates  on 
July  1.  followed  by  equal  rate  cuts  on 
July  1  of  1982  and  1983. 

With  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
pursuing  a  tight  monetary  policy 
throughout  this  year  to  fight  infla- 
tion, it  was  of  critical  importance  that 
we  cut  taxes  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
prevent  recession.  In  fact,  a  tight  mon- 
etary policy  was  almost  certain  to 
produce  a  recession  if  we  failed  to 
move  rapidly  to  reduce  Government 
spending  and  taxes. 

Congress  failed  to  do  the  job.  It  en- 
acted personal  tax  rate  reductions  of 
only  5  percent  effective  October  1,  to 
be  followed  by  another  10  percent 
next  July  1  and  10  percent  on  July  1, 
1983.  The  first  increment  in  the  tax 
reduction  program  was  too  little  and 
came  too  late. 

No  measurable  tax  relief  for  the 
American  worker  is  provided  until  the 
middle  of  the  next  calendar  year. 
Meanwhile,  his  income  wUl  continue 
to  be  eroded  by  inflation,  tax  bracket 
creep,  and  the  social  security  tax  in- 
crease scheduled  for  January  1.  His 
purchasing  power  has  already  been 
sharply  eroded  by  the  same  factors  in 
recent  years. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  this:  Con- 
gress has  postponed  the  economic  re- 
covery of  our  Nation.  We  have  had 
years  of  stagnation  caused  by  rising  in- 
flation and  an  increasing  tax  burden 
driven  by  inflation,  and  relief  was 
needed  quickly  to  avoid  recession. 

The  Reagan  program  for  economic 
recovery  depended  on  monetary  policy 
to  reduce  inflation  while  we  stimulat- 
ed productive  economic  growth  by  re- 
ducing Government  spending  and  cut- 
ting taxes. 

But  the  Reagan  economic  program 
has  been  knocked  out  of  synchroniza- 
tion by  Congress.  The  economic  recov- 
ery is  being  delayed  by  a  recession 
caused  by  actions  of  this  Congress. 
The  goal  of  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984  is  being  rendered  ima- 
chievable  by  the  recession.  And  a 
swarm  of  Congressmen  are  blaming 
the  President  for  the  mess. 

The  Republican  majority  on  the 
other  side  of  Capitol  Hill  is  in  a  panic 
to  raise  taxes,  which  is  precisely  the 
wrong  direction  to  take  if  we  ever 
want  economic  growth  and  a  balanced 
budget.  The  economy  is  already  drag- 
ging the  anchor  of  a  heavy  tax 
burden. 

There  is  something  we  can  do  that 
makes  sense.  We  can  make  January  1 
the  date  for  the  10-percent  tax  cut 
now  scheduled  for  next  July  1.  My  col- 
leage  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  introduced  legislation  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 


If  you  are  as  concerned  about  rising 
unemployment  as  I  am,  then  all  of  us 
will  work  together  to  enact  this  legis- 
lation with  dispatch. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  worried 
about  the  budget  deficit,  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  recession  is  reduc- 
ing revenues. 

The  device  to  achieve  economic 
growth,  increase  employment,  and  im- 
prove the  tax  base  is  immediately 
available  to  us.  The  10-percent  tax  cut 
should  be  made  effective  January  1  in- 
stead of  next  July  1. 

But  many  would  rather  complain 
than  take  action.  Many  are  hoping  for 
political  reasons  that  the  President's 
economic  program  will  fail.  I  hope  we 
can  put  aside  partisan  fighting  to 
enact  the  best  antirecession  medicine 
available  to  us. 
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THE  SAUDI  ARABIAN  EIGHT- 
POINT  PLAN  IS  NOT  A  PLAN 
FOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pary).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Saudi 
Arabian  peace  initiative  that  is  the 
basis  for  real  movement  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  Mideast  problems  would  be  a 
welcome  contribution.  An  analysis  of 
the  imderlying  reasons  why  the  Camp 
David  accords  produced  results  shows 
that  the  recent,  eight-point  Saudi 
statement  does  not  form  the  basis  of  a 
productive  approach. 

The  essence  of  the  Camp  David 
agreement  was  the  relinquishment  of 
substantial  territory  by  Israel— terri- 
tory it  acquired  in  a  defensive  war 
started  by  Nasser's  Egypt— in  ex- 
change for  vital  but  intangible  prom- 
ises of  peaceful  relations.  The  relin- 
quishment of  territory  from  which  Is- 
rael's enemies  struck  in  three  wars— 
1956,  1967,  and  1973— is  obviously  a 
threat  to  Israel's  security  unless  be- 
lievable assurance  of  a  truly  peaceful 
relationship  is  forthcoming.  Without 
an  assurance  of  sincere  peaceful  ac- 
ceptance of  Israel,  how  can  she  believe 
that  the  relinquishment  of  territory 
will  not  simply  be  a  device  to  place  en- 
emies closer  to  strike  at  her  heart? 

Camp  David  was  founded  upon  a 
striking  and  earth-shaking  gesture 
that  gave  assurance  that  Egypt  truly 
meant  to  establish  a  peaceful  relation- 
ship. President  Sadat,  without  precon- 
dition, went  personally  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Israeli  parliament, 
the  Knesset,  and  offered  recognition, 
security,  and  peace.  He,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  Western  or  Soviet 
bloc  nation,  proposed  to  negotiate  a 
true  peace.  The  impact  of  his  offer  of 
not  jtist  a  cease  fire,  but  normal  com- 
mercial and  neighborly  relations,  con- 
vinced Israel  that  it  was  indeed  receiv- 


ing the  Intangible— peace— in  ex- 
change for  its  surrender  of  strategical- 
ly invaluable  territory. 

Compare  the  Saudi  plan. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  willingness  ex- 
pressed to  sit  down  at  the  table  with 
Israel  to  establish  peace.  Nowhere  is 
there  recognition  that  Israel's  integri- 
ty as  a  state  is  recognized.  Nowhere  is 
that  gesture  that  is  needed  to  insure 
sincere  desire  for  peace,  for  normal 
commercial,  diplomatic,  and  people  to 
people  relations  that  constitute  peace. 
Tangible  concessions— all  from  Israel- 
are  described  explicitly.  The  notion  of 
absence  of  overt  hostilities  may  even 
be  implied.  But  nowhere  is  there  ex- 
pressed a  recognition  of  Israel's  sover- 
eignty, let  alone  the  true  solid  rela- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  assure  last- 
ing peace.  Examine  the  points  of  the 
Saudi  plan  and  ask  what  is  there  to  re- 
assure Isreal  that  can  ever  compare 
with  Sadat's  dramatic  proof  of  a  desire 
to  establish  a  truly  friendly  interrela- 
tionship. 

Let  us  consider  the  so-called  plan 
point  by  point. 

POntT  i:  ISRAEL  SHOinj)  WITHDRAW  rROM  ALL 
ARAB  TERRITORY  OCCUPIED  Of  1>67  HfCLUD- 
ING  ARAB  JERUSALEM 

The  plan  begins,  not  with  a  pream- 
ble directed  to  Israel  indicating  Saudi 
Arabia's  respect  for  and  recognition  of 
that  nation,  along  with  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  positive  aspects  of  peace 
between  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
with  an  unrealistic  demand.  This  re- 
quirement and  those  that  follow  are 
not  new.  They  are  positions  an- 
nounced at  numerous  Arab  summit 
conferences,  even  prior  to  Camp 
David,  at  which  the  hostile  and  nega- 
tive attitudes  toward  the  "enemy" 
Israel  were  reinforced. 

Those  well-known  positions  are  now 
packaged  and  presented  to  the  United 
States  and  any  other  country  willing 
to  attempt  to  coerce  Israel  into  sub- 
mission to  them. 

Neither  the  United  Nations  nor 
Egypt  asks  for  so  much.  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 242,  which  is  regarded  by  the 
United  States  and  Israel  as  the  basis 
for  a  settlement  in  the  region,  calls  for 
the  "withdrawal  of  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  from  territories  occupied  in  the 
recent  conflict,"  (1967  Israeli-Arab 
war).  The  resolution  does  not  specify 
the  extent  of  such  withdrawal.  The 
U.N.  resolution  and  the  Camp  David 
agreement  purposefully  omitted  the 
word  "all,"  because  Egypt  and  the 
U.N.  recognize  that  Israel  could  not  be 
secure  with  a  withdrawal  to  the  unde- 
fensible  1949  armistice  lines;  that  she 
would  be  jeopardizing  her  security  by 
leaving  the  land  completely  vulnera- 
ble. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Israel  is  un- 
willing to  relinquish  conquered  terri- 
tory. By  April  24,  1982,  Israel  will  have 
returned  all  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to 
Egypt.  In  so  doing,  Israel  is  relinquish- 
ing claim  to  important  strategic  posi- 


tions, including  airfields,  control  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  Strait  of  Tiran, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  and  is  disman- 
tling Jewish  settlements.  Israel  is  will- 
ing to  withdraw  from  this  land  be- 
cause she  is  satisfied  with  the  Egyp- 
tian agreements  providing  for  border 
security,  such  as  the  stationing  of  U.N. 
forces  in  the  Suez.  This  same  need  to 
insure  defensible  borders  must  be 
present  in  any  Saudi  plan.  Israel 
cannot  give  up  territory  without  re- 
ceiving guaranteed  security  in  return. 
Even  such  a  guarantee  would  not  have 
been  enough  without  the  token  that 
Egypt  desires  normal  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Israel.  Security  plus  accept- 
ance of  Israel  and  meaningful  gestures 
in  support  of  peace  must  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  territory. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  states: 
"Security  is  enhanced  by  a  relation- 
ship of  peace  and  by  cooperation  be- 
tween nations  which  enjoy  normal  re- 
lations." Steps  to  be  taken  under 
Camp  David,  to  establish  such  rela- 
tionships among  nations  at  peace  in- 
clude, "full  recognition,  abolishing 
economic  boycotts,  and  guaranteeing 
citizens  the  protection  of  the  due  proc- 
ess of  law." 

A  peace  plan  must  be  entered  into 
with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  concil- 
iation by  both  parties.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
well  aware  that  Israel  is  adamantly  op- 
posed to  dividing  Jenisalem.  To  sug- 
gest this,  at  the  very  begiiming,  in  a 
proposal  lacking  in  recognition  of  and 
security  for  Israel,  immediately  raises 
a  serious  question  about  the  sincerity 
on  the  part  of  Saudi  Arabia  of  estab- 
lishing a  true  peace.  The  spirit  of 
friendship  is  completely  missing.  In  its 
place  is  this  knowingly  unacceptable 
statement— which  is  followed  by 
others. 

POINT  3:  ISRAELI  SETTLEMENTS  BUILT  ON  ARAB 
LAND  AFTER  1967  SHOULD  BE  DISMANTLED 

These  settlements  were  built  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  Israeli-Arab  borders 
and  thus  are  considered  by  Israel  criti- 
cal to  her  security.  Without  an  un- 
questionable belief  that  security  would 
be  guaranteed  by  Saudi  Arabia 
through  other  means,  Israel  could  not 
give  the  settlements  up.  Egypt  realized 
the  security  importance  of  these  set- 
tlements and  thus  left  the  future  of 
them  for  further  negotiation.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
any  negotiation  in  the  Saudi  plan- 
certainly  no  face  to  face  dialog  to  dis- 
cuss this  critical  sensitive  issue. 

POINT  3:  FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP  AND  RELIGIOUS 
PRACTICES  FOR  ALL  RELIGIONS  IN  THE  HOLT 
PLACES  SHOULD  BE  GUARANTEED 

There  is  no  argimient  on  this  point. 
Freedom  of  worship  should  be  guaran- 
teed in  a  peace  agreement.  However, 
the  underlying  implications  of  this 
point  are  unclear  and  certainly  war- 
rant direct  discussions— an  ingredient 
to  peace  missing  in  the  plan.  When 
the  holy  places  were  imder  Jordan's 
administration,   Jews   and   Christians 


faced  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in 
their  exercise  of  religious  rights.  Jews 
were  not  allowf>d  to  visit  their  holy 
places.  Jewish  cemeteries  were  dese- 
crated. Only  under  Israeli  control  has 
full  religious  freedom  been  extended. 
In  fact,  Moslem  holy  places  have  been 
imder  Moslem  administration  and  con- 
trol. 

POINT  4:  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PALESTINIAN 
PEOPLE  TO  RETURN  TO  THEIR  HOMES  AND  OF 
COMPENSATION  TO  THOSE  PALESTINIANS  WHO 
DO    NOT    WANT    TO    RETURN    SHOULD    BE    AF- 


Again,  discussion  and  understanding 
of  the  issue  between  both  parties  is 
necessary.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  plan 
there  has  been  no  Indication  that 
Saudi  Arabia  recognizes  Israel's  sover- 
eignty; her  right  to  exist  as  a  Jewish 
state.  If  this  point  means  the  return  of 
aU  Palestinians  to  Israel,  they  would 
undoubtedly  outnumber  the  Jews  and 
thus  effectively  eliminate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Jewish  state. 

Israel  has  compensated  PalestiniarLs 
in  the  past.  Com{>ensation  for  all  Pal- 
estinians is  an  appropriate  subject  for 
reasonable  negotiation. 

POINT  s:  THE  WEST  BANK  AND  GAZA  STRIP 
SHOULD  HAVE  A  TRANSITIONAL  PERIOD  UNDER 
THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  FOR  A 
PERIOD  NOT  EXCEEDING  SEVERAL  MONTHS 

To  insure  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
transfer  of  authority  and  to  arrange 
for  the  security  concerns  of  the  par- 
ties, a  transitional  period  for  the  West 
Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  is  desirable. 
However,  a  transitional  period  of  only 
several  months  is  hardly  sufficient  for 
making  such  provisions,  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  providing  security 
measures  during  that  period. 

Establishing  this  period  under  the 
United  Nations  as  opposed  to  under 
joint  Israeli-Saudi  Arabian  and  other 
Arab  State  auspices,  indicates  the 
Saudi's  unwillingness  to  recognize 
Israel  or  to  deal  directly  with  her. 
Under  the  Camp  David  agreements, 
transitional  arrangements  were  dis- 
cussed for  a  period,  not  exceeding  5 
years.  Provisions  were  made  to  enter 
into  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel,  Egypt,  and  Jordan  and  the  need 
to  insure  "the  legitimate  security  con- 
cerns of  the  parties  involved"  was 
stressed.  It  would  appear  that  point  5 
is  meant  only  to  lead  to  point  6,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Arab 
State  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip. 

POINT  6:  AN  INDEPENDENT  PALESTINIAN  STATE 
SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED,  WITH  JERUSALEM  AS 
ITS  CAPITAL 

There  could  be  no  greater  threat  to 
Israel's  existence.  The  entire  thrust  of 
this  plan,  up  to  and  including  this 
point,  is  to  take  from  Israel  and  give  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  There  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  or  eliminate  Israeli 
fears  that  are  based  upon  past  virulent 
Saudi  Arabian  rhetoric  against  Israel. 
Israel  can  only  assess  this  point  in 
terms   of  what   is   present   reality— a 
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fierce  anti-Israel  campaign  on  the  part 
of  all  Arab  countries,  except  Egypt— 
since  no  new  reality  has  been  put 
forth.  Under  these  conditions,  an  inde- 
pendent Arab  State  would  most  direct- 
ly threaten  Israel's  very  existence.  As 
was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
analysis,  Israeli  withdrawal  from  all 
Arab  territory  occupied  in  1967  would 
severely  threaten  her  security.  Creat- 
ing an  Arab  State  from  this  territory 
would  leave  her  completely  vulnerable 
to  extinction. 

Such  a  state  could  become  another 
base  for  Arab  terrorism  and  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. Without  words  of  assurance 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  that  she  will  cease 
to  support  terrorism  and  will  take 
steps  to  convince  other  Arab  nations 
to  end  hostilities  and  acts  of  terrorism 
against  Israel,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  terrorism  will  continue 
and  if  an  Arab  State  is  established,  be 
strengthened  by  an  even  more  stra- 
tegically located  launching  pad. 

Rather  than  calm  Israeli  fears,  the 
plan  reinforces  them.  While  the  origi- 
nal eight  points  do  not  mention  a  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
role,  and  accompanying  list  of  condi- 
tions essential  to  their  implementation 
included  acceptance  that  PLO  Chair- 
man Yasser  Arafat  is  the  spokesman 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  In  introduc- 
ing these  conditions.  Prince  Pahd  said: 

I  cannot  Ima^e  that  a  Palestinian  state 
could  be  set  up  without  the  approval  of  the 
PLO's  leadership.  Hence,  no  peace  without 
the  Palestinian  people  and  no  Palestinian 
state  without  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. 

How  could  Israel  agree  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  PLO  state  on  its  vulnera- 
ble borders? 

Certainly,  the  issue  of  the  status  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  strip  cannot 
be  summarily  dismissed  by  simply 
stating  they  should  become  an  Arab 
State.  The  subject  requires  much  dis- 
cussion, negotiation,  and  compromise. 
The  discussion  must  be  directly  be- 
tween the  parties.  To  come  to  any 
agreement  at  all,  Saudi  Arabia  must 
directly  assure  Israel,  in  personal  ges- 
tures and  actions  that  are  meaningful 
and  sincere,  that  if  a  Palestinian  state 
is  to  be  created,  it  will  be  a  friendly 
one  recognizing  Israel's  right  to  exist 
as  a  Jewish  state  and  therefore  provid- 
ing for  necessary  security  arrange- 
ments and  normal  relations  between 
the  two.  So  too,  there  should  be  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
accept  something  less  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Arab  State.  Camp 
David  talks  about  autonomy.  The 
entire  subject  must  be  open  for  com- 
promise and  accommodation.  Such  is 
the  art  of  relationships  between 
friendly  countries  truly  seeking  peace. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  empha- 
sized the  need  for  assuring  internal 
and  external  security.  It  established  a 
framework  for  granting  full  autonomy 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas,  estab- 


lishing joint  patrols  to  assure  security 
of  borders,  and  entering  into  negotia- 
tions to  determine  the  final  status  of 
the  territory. 

POIin  7:  TRX  RIGHT  OP  ALL  STATES  IM  TBI  MC- 
GIONS  TO  LIVS  IN  PEACE  SHOULD  BE  BEAP- 
PIRMED 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  clear 
direct  statement  by  Saudi  Arabia  that 
Israel  is  one  of  the  "states  in  the  re- 
gions" included  in  this  plan.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  direct  statements 
issued  before  and  after  the  plan  was 
presented  that  indicate  Israel  is  defi- 
nitely not  included. 

Interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
this  point  are  niunerous  and  conflict- 
ing. There  have  even  been  two  differ- 
ent translations  handed  to  correspond- 
ents. One  uses  the  word  "people"  in 
the  regions,  the  other  says,  "states"  in 
the  regions.  "People"  would  not  imply 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
any  way. 

What  is  required,  immediately,  is  for 
Prince  Fahd  to  state  directly  and  pub- 
lically  that  Israel  is  one  of  the  states 
in  the  regions  whose  right  to  live  in 
peace  should  be  reaffirmed.  Mention- 
ing Israel  by  name  would  clarify  the 
questions  and  be  a  significant  gesture 
toward  recognition.  This  particular 
Issue  is  critical.  If  Saudi  Arabia  does 
not  recognize  Israel  as  a  state  and 
then  recognize  its  right  to  exist,  there 
is  little  reason  to  even  read  this  plan, 
let  alone  consider  it  seriously. 

Most  recently,  Saudi  Arabia's  rank- 
ing diplomat  in  the  United  Nations, 
Gaafer  M.  Allagany,  asserted  that  the 
proposal  does  recognize  Israel.  Mr.  Al- 
lagany said: 

It  says  "all  states,"  We  are  not  afraid  to 
say  that  it  does  recognize  Isiael.  We  are  not 
shying  away  from  that  word  "Israel"  In  any 
sense. 

Allagany's  assertion  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  prior  official  positions  and 
statements. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  never  regarded 
Israel  as  a  state  but  rather,  as  the  Zi- 
onist enemy.  Chedli  Klibi,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Arab  League,  said  (the 
Middle  East,  October  1981): 

There  is  not  one  word  in  Prince  Pahd's 
plan  indicating  that  Saudi  Arabia  or  any 
Arab  party  is  ready  to  recognize  Israel. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Saudi 
plan  of  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338 
which  call  for  negotiations  with  Israel 
and,  therefore,  imply  recognition  of 
the  Jewish  state.  The  plan  is  notewor- 
thy in  its  ability  to  discuss  peace  with 
out  mentioning  Israel  by  name  except 
to  mandate  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
territories.  As  stated  before,  the  plan 
contains  no  mention  of  the  need  to 
conduct  negotiations  with  Israel— pre- 
cisely because  to  do  so  would  imply 
recognition. 

In  discussing  the  conditions  that 
must  be  met  for  the  implementation 
of  a  peaceful  settlement,  Fahd  stated: 

The  United  States  should  cease  its  unlim- 
ited  support   of   Israel.    Israel   arrogance. 


whose  ugliest  manifestation  is  embodied  in 
Menachem  Begin,  should  be  put  to  an  end. 
The  Palestine  factor,  as  Yasser  Arafat  says, 
should  be  recognized  as  the  basic  factor  In 
the  Middle  Eastern  equation. 

These  statements  do  little  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  Israel  is  one  of 
those  states  in  the  region  guaranteed 
to  live  in  peace;  nor  do  they  qualify  as 
gestures  for  friendship. 

In  discussing  the  Saudi  plan.  Prince 
Saud,  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister, 
would  not  explicitly  say  that  Saudi 
Arabia  or  any  other  Arab  country  was 
ready  to  formally  recognize  Israel  pro- 
vided an  agreement  was  reached.  He 
indicated  that  first  Israel  must  agree 
to  discuss  the  Fahd  plan  and  reach 
agreement.  Then,  perhaps  the  Saudis 
would  discuss  recognizing  Israel.  An 
official  Saudi  press  agency  report  on 
October  2,  1981,  stated  that  Fahd  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  when  the  plan 
is  discussed  at  the  Arab  League 
summit  in  Morocco  in  November,  it 
will  become  the  united  will  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  face  of  the  "enemy."  If 
Israel  is  considered  the  enemy  even  at 
the  time  of  introducing  a  peace  plan, 
how  seriously  can  such  a  plan  be  con- 
sidered? 

In  an  interview  published  in  the 
leading  Beirut  daily.  An  Nahar,  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1981,  Yasser  Arafat,  the  head 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, said  he  welcomed  the  peace  plan 
proposed  by  Prince  Fahd  of  Saudi 
Arabia  because  it  calls  for  coexistence 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  But  Mr. 
Arafat  would  not  say  directly  that  he 
would  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
Israel.  The  Minister  of  Information, 
Sheik  Mohammed  Abdo  Yamani 
stated  on  November  1,  1981,  in  an 
interview  with  the  Kuwaiti  newspaper, 
Rai  Al-Amn: 

The  principles  on  which  the  plan  of 
Prince  Fahd  stands  emphasize  the  need  to 
wrest  Palestinian  rights  from  the  claws  of 
the  enemy. 

Prince  Fahd  held  a  dialog  on  his 
peace  initiative  on  November  2,  1981, 
which  was  published  in  the  Saudi 
press.  He  stated: 

The  world  has  only  to  be  guided  by  its 
conscience  to  force  the  Zionist  aggressors  to 
return  the  land  to  its  lawful  owners. 

He  reiterated  the  Baghdad  summit 
rejection  of  Camp  David: 

No  to  Camp  David  in  both  form  and  con- 
tent. 

He  went  on: 

We  very  much  hope  that  the  Saudi  decla- 
ration of  principles  wiU  become  a  tool  for 
unity  and  unification  with  which  we  can 
face  our  enemies  and  a  means  toward 
ending  their  domination  of  the  conflict. 

He  refers  to  his  plan  as  "categorical- 
ly" different  from  Camp  David. 
Indeed  it  is. 

Even  if  it  were  agreed  that  this  point 
in  the  Saudi  plan  accepts,  by  implica- 
tion, Saudi  recognition  of  Israel  as  a 
state,  other  points  that  have  been  dis- 
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cussed  would  mean  Israel's  destruc- 
tion. Among  these  are:  Israel  evacua- 
tion of  all  Arab  territories,  including 
East  Jerusalem  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
Palestinian  state  with  East  Jerusalem 
as  its  capital. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  define  peace.  Granted,  peace 
is  an  intangible,  but  there  are  specific 
gestures  and  actions  that  assist  in 
clarifying  its  meaning.  Personal  rela- 
tionships probably  mean  more  than 
any  written  word.  Even  a  written  clari- 
fication can  be  meaningless  unless  the 
individuals  who  must  agree  to  that 
piece  of  paper  have  mutual  respect, 
admiration,  confidence,  and  trust  in 
each  other.  Such  was  the  case  between 
Anwar  Sadat  and  Menachem  Begin.  As 
the  prior  discussion  indicates,  such  is 
not  the  case  between  any  leader  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister. 

But  written  clarifications  are  miss- 
ing as  well.  Camp  David  spells  out 
some  of  the  ingredients  for  peace  by 
talking  in  terms  of  'respect  for  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and 
political  independence  of  every  state 
in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries  free  from  threats  or  acts  of 
force."  Camp  David  talks  about  "spe- 
cial security  arrangements,"  such  as, 
"joint  patrols;"  'good  neighborly  rela- 
tions;" involving  "all  those  who  have 
been  most  deeply  affected  to  settle  dis- 
putes;" "abolishing  economic  boy- 
cotts;" exploring  "possibilities  for  eco- 
nomic development  with  the  objective 
of  contributing  to  the  atmosphere  of 
peace,  cooperation,  and  friendship 
which  is  their  common  goal." 

POINT  S:  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  OR  SOME 
MEMBER  STATES  SHOULD  GUARANTEE  THE  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OP  THESE  PRINCIPLES 

This  point  is  another  example  of 
Saudi  Arabia's  refusal  to  recognize 
Israel  and  to  deal  directly  with  her. 
Under  the  Camp  David  agreements, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  is  'request- 
ed to  endorse  the  peace  treaties  to 
insure  that  their  provisions  shall  not 
be  violated."  But  the  actual  implemen- 
tation of  the  principle  is  left  up  to 
Egypt  and  Israel.  They  guarantee  to 
each  other  that  the  principles  and  pro- 
visions will  be  adhered  to  and  pledge 
to  "establish  among  themselves  rela- 
tionships normal  to  states  at  peace 
with  one  another." 

Israel  would  hardly  agree  to  the 
U.N.  serving  as  the  body  able  to  guar- 
antee its  security  and  right  to  exist. 
The  General  Assembly  has  condemned 
Zionism  as  racism.  It  has  consistently 
treated  Israel  as  a  pariah.  Its  recent 
resolutions  have  been  aimed  at  de- 
struction of  Israel.  Certainly  the 
policy  making  body,  the  Security 
Council,  with  its  membership— includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union— could  not  be 
trusted  with  this  obligation. 


CONCLUSION 

This  eight-point  plan  is  presented 
against  an  historical  background  of 
Saudi  Arabian  contempt  and  hatred 
for  Israel.  To  erase  that  past  and  to 
prove  that  friendship  and  peace  is  now 
the  desired  path,  will  take  extraordi- 
nary efforts.  Through  the  Camp  David 
process,  Israel  has  indicated  her  will- 
ingness to  make  concessions  for  true 
peace.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  invited 
to  offer  a  real  peace  plan  to  receive 
similar  concessions.  The  present  Saudi 
plan  fails  to  prove  anything  more  than 
that  history  is  repeating  itself.  As 
such,  it  fails  to  contribute  to  peace  in 
the  Mideast.  Much  more  is  needed.  I 
hope  it  will  be  forthcoming.* 


THE  UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
tinue on  the  subject  matter  that  I  en- 
larged somewhat  upon  last  week  with 
respect  to  the  resolutions  I  have  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  proposed  bills 
that  I  have  introduced,  having  to  do 
with,  in  one  case,  the  impeachment  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  in  the  second  case  an  im- 
peachment resolution  directed  at  the 
Open  Market  Committee,  which  in 
effect,  means  not  only  the  five  known 
Federal  Board  members  but  all  the 
Federal  Board  members  because  they 
constitute  the  so-called  Open  Market 
Committee;  and  the  three  specific  bills 
having  to  do  with  restructuring  and 
attempting  to  catch  up  from  the  con- 
gressional standpoint  with  a  duty  that 
has  been  imposed  on  the  Congress  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  20  years  but 
which  actually,  from  its  inception  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  1913  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  has  been  incumbent  upon 
Congress,  and  that  is  to  bring  it  in 
keeping  with  the  accountability  and 
the  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
industry  and  to  the  finances  and 
credit  of  the  Government. 

After  all,  that  is  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  really  is.  It  is  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Government.  It  is,  in 
today's  terminology,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Central  Bank  for  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  must  continue  the  discussion, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  much  has 
been  lost  sight  of,  such  as  the  basic 
significant  elemental  aspects  that 
define  the  so-called  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

In  order  to  understand  that,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  awareness  and 
knowledge,  even  among  the  members 
of  the  pertinent  committees,  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  its  corre- 
sponding subcommittee  in  the  appro- 


priation process  and  now  the  Budget 
Committee. 

D  1630 

I  point  this  out  because  I  must  say 
that  further  complicating  the  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  overview 
by  the  Congress  have  been  all  these 
innovations  and  attempts  to  bring 
about  some  kind  of  consistency  and  co- 
herency in  the  financial  appropriation 
and  authorization  processes,  and  they 
are  all  so  interrelated  that  they 
impact,  just  as  I  said  last  week,  the  do- 
mestic policy.  No  matter  how  wisely 
we  act,  no  matter  how  timely  we 
evolve,  we  stiU  must  confront  the 
impact  of  the  international  forces 
which  up  to  now  our  country  has  been 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing about.  Only  time  will  bring 
about  a  decisive  turn  of  events  which, 
unfortunately,  in  my  opinion,  has 
reached  a  point  of  no  return. 

I  frankly  speak  at  a  time  when  the 
outlook  is  extremely  pessimistic.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  say  so  and 
assess  the  situation  because  I  am  by 
nature  a  bubbling  optimist.  But  I  have 
always  also  had  to  be  a  realist  or  I  do 
not  think  I  would  have  been  celebrat- 
ing my  20th  year  in  the  Congress  on 
November  4  past. 

So  all  of  these  things,  which  result 
from  a  myriad  of  forces,  of  procedures, 
of  laws,  and  statutes  that  are  interre- 
lated, must  be  understood,  but  the 
first  and  the  primordial  thing  is  that 
we  must  understand  the  history.  Why 
do  we  have  a  Federal  Reserve  Board? 
Why  is  it  structured  the  way  it  is,  and 
why  is  it  conducting  its  business  the 
way  it  is  now?  In  fact,  it  is  an  almost 
impossible  task  because  even  on  our 
level,  the  congressional  level,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  interest  on  a 
sustained  basis  to  get  some  kind  of  an 
accounting  of  how  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  really  operates,  what  its 
procedures  internally  speaking  are, 
and  how  its  members  account  for 
those  actions  and  activities  that  are 
conducted  under  its  procedural  proc- 
ess such  as  it  has  evolved. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  for  20  years,  since 
the  time  I  came  here,  and  at  no  time 
that  I  can  recall  has  any  board 
member  or  Chairman  ever  come  to 
give  us  an  accounting  of  the  decision- 
making process.  It  is  all  enveloped  in 
secrecy,  and  you  and  I  know  that 
secret  government,  like  fast  govern- 
ment, can  be  very  dangerous  govern- 
ment. 

Dangerous  to  what?  Well,  dangerous 
to  the  democratic  process,  dangerous 
to  our  most  informed  and  participa- 
tory democracy,  and,  above  all,  inimi- 
cal to  the  public  control. 

After  all,  our  country,  thank  God,  is 
still  amenable  to  the  people,  at  least 
up  to  now.  The  reason  I  am  a  pessi- 
mist is  that  I  see  how  this  in  itself. 
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this  residual  power  of  the  people  to 
determine,  is  eroding  and  has  eroded, 
particularly  since  last  year's  election 
when  we  had  $128  million  worth  of  po- 
litical action  committee  money  greatly 
influencing  congressional  elections. 
Better  than  $128  million  was  spent 
just  for  congressional  elections.  Now,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that 
this  has  not  really  happened  before, 
and  only  time  is  going  to  determine  fi- 
nally what  the  ultimate  impact  of  that 
is. 

But  there  Is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  when  we  dovetail  that  develop- 
ment with  the  inextricable  link,  with 
the  powerful  interests,  the  most  pow- 
erful financial  interests  in  the  world, 
not  only  in  our  country,  that  are 
really  the  ones  that  are  pulling  hither 
and  yon,  we  will  find  such  entities  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  not 
the  actual  government  managers  and 
administrators. 

This  is  the  only  reason  why  we  can 
say  that  the  Government  will  continue 
to  pay.  E^?en  when  it  was  broke  at  its 
inception,  in  1789,  it  did  not  allow 
that,  but  now  the  Goverriment  has  to 
pay.  It  is  incredible.  It  is  unbelievable. 
Europeans  cannot  quite  grasp  this, 
and  for  a  good  reason— because  it  not 
only  is  not  right  but  it  does  not  make 
sense.  The  Government  is  paying  and 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  pays 
more  than  15-percent  interest.  That  is 
interest  not  on  just  short-term  bills  or 
notes  but  long  term.  It  is  incredible.  It 
is  a  real  plundering  of  the  people  and 
the  Republic. 

There  are  bound  to  be  definite  rea- 
sons why  this  is  happening  now  as 
compared  to  World  War  II  and  the  se- 
quelae—Korea, for  instance— when  we 
had  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
financing  world  wars  and  where,  as  I 
said  before,  we  had  in  the  case  of 
World  War  II— and  I  am  not  speaking 
now  as  though  it  is  over  with,  because 
World  War  II  is  not  over  with;  it  has 
not  been  settled  yet,  and  this  is  an- 
other thing  that  is  very  puzzling  and 
surprising— a  different  situation.  How 
could  those  Presidents,  at  a  time  when 
we  were  using  over  46  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  the  Federal 
level,  finance  the  war  and  finance  the 
Government's  operations,  never 
paying  over  2  percent?  And  the  aver- 
age was  less  than  2  percent. 

Now,  why  is  it?  Is  it  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  weaker  today?  Is  it  that 
the  Congress,  included  in  the  general 
term  of  "our  Government,"  is  inept?  Is 
it  that  it  just  does  not  know  how, 
whereas  Secretary  Morgenthau  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman,  in  the  case  of  the  Korean 
war,  did  know? 

Well,  I  think  there  are  reasons 
which  at  this  point  would  be  extrane- 
ous to  the  discussion,  but  we  must  un- 
derstand the  history.  In  fact,  we  have 
to  go  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
country  at  its  inception.  We  must  re- 


member that  for  the  first  10  years  of 
our  existence  as  a  nation  there  was 
not  even  such  a  thing  as  the  office  of 
the  Presidency.  During  the  first  10 
years  of  our  national  life,  people  did 
not  bother  with  such  a  thing  as  a  Pres- 
idency. In  fact,  they  feared  any  such 
office.  They  did  not  want  to  think  in 
terms  of  that. 

And  we  had  the  Continental  Con- 
gresses. That  Continental  Congress, 
right  then  at  the  tail  end,  before  we 
adopted  the  Constitution,  had  to  fi- 
nance, and  it  did,  and  it  created  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  And  even 
then,  by  the  method  of  its  creation 
and  the  way  it  was  handled,  it  was 
done  a  lot  more  responsibly  than  the 
way  we  are  doing  it  today  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  central  bank,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  believe  it  or  not.  At 
least  in  those  days  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers did  not  turn  it  over  to  the  bank- 
ers. They  did  not  turn  it  over  to  the 
uru-estrained  special  interests,  because 
even  though  that  Continental  Con- 
gress was  attacked  from  the  judicial 
standpoint.  It.  therefore,  had  to  pro- 
vide for  the  chartering  or  the  equiva- 
lent chartering  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  there  was  a  question,  as  it 
properly  should  have  been  questioned, 
whether  or  not  the  Continental  Con- 
gress had  the  power  to  charter  a  bank. 
And,  of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion failed,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gresses had  to  emerge  into  the  new 
Constitution  with  the  new  powers. 
Also  in  the  First  Congress,  1789-91, 
they  had  to  think  in  terms  of  financ- 
ing, and  they  created  the  First  United 
States  Bank. 

The  history  of  that  Bank  is  one  of 
success,  and  it  essentially  gave  us  the 
pattern  of  what  Government  financ- 
ing is  all  about. 

We  are  the  only  country,  let  me  say 
parenthetically,  that  handles  our 
money  matters  and  our  currency  the 
way  we  do.  There  is  no  other  country 
that  does  it.  If  you  look  at  that  dollar 
bill  you  may  have  in  your  pocket,  you 
will  not  see  "Treasury  Note"  or  "Silver 
Certificate"  as  we  had  it  up  until  1965. 
I  remember  being  on  the  committee 
then  and  raising  questions  that  were 
never  answered  and  that  nobody 
wanted  to  contemplate. 

D  1740 

We  had  the  experts,  great  experts, 
and  this  is  where  I  lost  faith  in  that 
so-called  expertise.  That  reminded  me 
of  what  one  Pope  said  in  the  Middle 
Ages  when  he  said,  "If  only  the  faith- 
ful knew  how  the  church  was  gov- 
erned, they  might  lose  their  faith." 

I  have  seen  those  so-called  experts, 
like  Secretary  Dillon  coming  in  the 
first  year  that  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  and  in  one  of 
the  few  meetings  we  haid  that  year  we 
were  talking  about  the  repeal  of  the 


so-called  silver  transaction  tax.  I  was 
the  only  one  that  asked  questions  and 
voted  against  recommending  its 
repeal.  I  asked  the  pertinent  question 
that  would  not  be  answered,  because  I 
had  gone  into  the  history  of  that 
silver  transaction  tax  which  is  a  war 
tax,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  it, 
just  like  there  are  good  reasons  for  ev- 
erything else  that  surrounds  the  histo- 
ry of  our  banking  institutions. 

When  we  stray  from  those,  when  we 
stray  from  the  principles,  when  we 
stray  from  the  Constitution,  we  can 
expect  serious  trouble.  Primarily,  I 
think  that  is  why  we  are  in  trouble  in 
our  coimtry  today. 

But  if  you  go  back  to  the  history  of 
that  first  bank,  you  find  one  thing  for 
sure.  After  the  Constitution  was  en- 
acted, and  in  order  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  gain  credibility  and  cred- 
itworthiness and  faith  and  trust  from 
the  people,  it  assumed  the  war  debts 
that  were  incurred  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  of  the  individual  States. 
In  order  to  finance,  they  created 
beyond  the  Bank  of  North  America 
the  First  United  States  Bank.  Remem- 
ber that  all  of  these  are  private  insti- 
tutions but  have  governmental  as- 
pects, because  the  Government  is 
using  them  as  its  instnmientality  or 
fiscal  agents,  agents  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  Government  also,  being 
broke,  had  to  resort  to  a  mechanism  in 
order  to  not  only  finance  but  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  contrary  to 
the  spoliation  of  people's  economic 
well-being.  That  bank  was  so  success- 
ful that  in  its  years  of  existence,  not 
only  was  the  Government  able  to  fi- 
nance and  include  a  6  percent  share  in 
its  interest  in  the  bank,  but  also  pay 
the  interest  thereof,  which  was  no 
more  than  6  percent,  through  its  able 
management  and  fiscal  ability.  But 
most  of  all,  it  was  because  they  did  not 
turn  it  over.  They  did  not  give  unre- 
strained right  to  fractional  reserves. 

Today  you  hear  a  lot  about  printing 
press  money  as  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  profligate, 
as  if  you  had  those  liberals  in  charge.  I 
wish  to  God  it  was  guys  like  myself 
who  are  labeled  liberals;  and  I  am 
proud  of  that  label,  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it.  because  I  think  that  if  it  is  de- 
fined as  I  define  it,  in  the  light  of 
America's  history,  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can tradition.  But  when  you  hear  all 
of  this  talk  about  printing  press 
money,  what  is  not  stated  is  that  the 
Congress  has  delegated  the  right  to 
make  money  to  the  bankers.  Under 
our  fractional  system,  banks  manufac- 
ture money  every  day.  and  that  is  not 
controlled.  This  is  what  the  current 
situation  is  all  about. 

When  you  have  the  central  banker, 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government 
acting  like  a  usurious  moneylender,  in 
fact  worse  than  a  usurious  moneylend- 
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er,  I  compare  them  in  fact  to  the  Ma- 
fioso,  to  the  Cosa  Nostra.  I  said  it  was 
acting  like  a  junta,  but  it  is  more  like  a 
Cosa  Nostra.  In  fact,  it  is  not  even  half 
as  good  because  at  least  you  can  get 
some  of  the  witnesses  from  the  Cosa 
Nostra  to  come  in  hooded  in  disgiiise. 
but  you  cannot  get  these  bankers  to 
come  in  even  under  a  hood.  Therefore, 
you  have  no  accountability. 

You  look  at  your  dollar  bill,  and  you 
will  see  "Federal  Reserve  Note."  For 
every  one  of  those  issued,  you.  the  tax- 
payer, have  to  pay  intere^  on  that. 
You  have  to  pay  for  its  manufacture; 
you  have  to  pay  interest  on  its  issu- 
ance. We  are  the  only  coimtry  in  the 
world  that  does  it  that  way.  There  is 
no  other  country.  England.  France. 
Germany.  Japan,  you  name  it,  that 
does  that.  They  do  it  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done.  That  Is.  in  our  case  it 
would  be  the  Treasury.  This  is  why 
one  of  my  bills  will  abolish  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  bring  its  activities, 
its  Institutions,  its  buildings,  its  vaults, 
and  everything  else  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  way  the  people  will 
know  who  is  responsible. 

As  it  is  now.  the  poor  people  back 
home  say.  "Henry,  what  Is  the  Con- 
gress going  to  do  about  high  interest 
rates?  The  Congress  can  do  something. 
Surely  you  can.  How  in  the  world  can 
I  stay  in  business?" 

Now,  this  is  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  since  declared  bankruptcy. 

But  I  am  speaking  of  what  he  was 
telling  me  earlier  this  year.  He  is 
asking,  "Why  should  I  have  to  pay  22 
percent  to  borrow  $12,000  in  order  to 
have  a  floor  inventory?  I  cannot 
afford  it.  How  in  the  world  am  I  going 
to  pay  22  percent.  I  cannot  even  pay 
10  percent  without  at  least  making  the 
lender  a  part  of  my  business  to  where 
I  will  be  working  for  him.  I  will  not  be 
an  independent  businessman." 

If  you  are  a  consumer  and  you  wish 
to  purchase  an  automobile,  and  De- 
troit is  wanting  to  know  how  in  the 
world  they  are  going  to  sell  cars,  and 
why  GM  is  losing  $500,000  and  are  in 
the  red,  and  Ford,  by  an  almost  like 
amount  and.  of  course,  you  know  the 
history  of  Chrysler.  The  reason  is  very 
simple.  If  you  do  not  sell  the  cars  you 
manufacture,  there  is  no  way  that  you 
are  going  to  stay  in  business  and  make 
a  profit.  No  corporation  can.  This  is 
why  the  so-called  Reaganomics  or 
ERP.  the  economic  recovery  plan,  has 
never  been  quite  explained  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  hard-headed  businessmen. 

Their  heart  belongs  to  daddy.  They 
voted  for  Mr.  Reagan,  and  most  of 
them  are  Republicans,  and  that  is 
great.  I  think  what  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  had  better  recognize,  be- 
cause I  know  that  depending  on  who  is 
in  power  at  the  time  they  blame  eco- 
nomics on  partisanship,  but  let  me  say 
that  economics  is  a  bipartisan  matter, 
like  corruption.  I  remember,  I  am  old 


enough  to  remember  when  Harry 
Truman  had  that  general  and  they 
had  the  15  percenters.  I  think  that  he 
charged  15  percent,  or  at  least  he  was 
accused  of  it.  All  of  the  Republicans 
talked  about  Tnmian's  corruption. 
Then  they  came  in  and  here  comes  the 
loved,  the  loved  Ike.  and  he  ends  up 
with  Sherman  Adams.  Sherman 
Adams  I  think  was  5  percent. 

The  point  is  that  corruption,  none  of 
us  should  take  or  boast  who  is  exempt 
and  who  is  not,  or  who  is  to  blame 
when  there  but  for  the  grace  of  God  is 
I.  Corruption  is  bipartisan.  So  is  eco- 
nomics. Economics  is  not  Democratic, 
it  is  not  Republican.  It  is  like  mathe- 
matics, you  are  either  right  or  you  are 
wrong.  No  two  ways  between. 

D  1750 

When  you  look  at  the  history  here— 
and  we  have  had  it  before  us— we  had 
Government  that  was  in  no  less,  in 
fact,  in  a  far  more  precarious  position 
than  anything  we  could  conceive  con- 
fronts us  right  now.  even  though  what 
confronts  us  right  now,  especially  now, 
is  pretty  bad. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
people  or  even  if  the  administrators 
realize— they  do  not  want  to  say  it— 
but  I  have  been  privy  to  testimony 
that  the  regulators  have  given  us  that 
has  been  most  disturbing.  They  would 
not  give  us  that  information  when 
they  should  have  so  that  the  Congress 
could,  within  the  extent  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, have  addressed  itself.  Some  of  us 
have  been  trying  to  elicit,  extract— in 
fact,  it  is  like  trying  to  pull  teeth— this 
information  for  that  last  15  years,  be- 
cause we  have  had  these  events  fore- 
shadowed by  definite  trends  and  ac- 
tivities. But  today  the  thing  is  so  com- 
plicated, and  it  is  further  aggravated 
by  this  sort  of  cuckoo-land  aspect  of  fi- 
nances that  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  other  than  that  the 
only  thing  I  feel  we  can  do  at  this 
point,  like  those  serving  on  the  level 
that  I  am— amd  I  have  instructed  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  to  do  so— is 
to  get  anticipatory  suggestions  and 
legislative  programs  so  that  we  will 
not  be,  at  least  on  the  congressional 
level,  flailing  around  when  the  house 
of  cards  collapses. 

The  only  thing  I  am  afraid  to  report 
that  is  in  issue  is  when,  not  will  it— es- 
pecially now.  And  I  said  this  2  years 
ago.  I  said  2  years  ago  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  1930,  aU  of  the  varia- 
bles are  in  this  equation  that  can  and 
will  make  it  possible  to  have  the  kind 
of  economic  catastrophe  that  we  call 
the  depression. 

Now,  I  think  anybody  from  that  gen- 
eration—and I  am  a  depression  kid- 
would  want  that  as  a  last  thing.  Like 
war.  you  pray  to  God  that  it  be  avoid- 
ed. But.  on  the  other  hand,  you  cannot 
bury  your  head  in  the  sand  when  you 
see  these  awesome  resemblances  and 
parallels  between  the  period  immedi- 


ately preceding  and  what  is  happening 
now.  And  I  pointed  out  that,  even 
though  we  have  all  of  these  mecha- 
nisms, these  stabilizers— social  securi- 
ty, and  the  like— you  now  have  some 
additional  factors  on  the  international 
level,  as  well  as  domestically. 

For  example,  I  pointed  out  2  yean 
ago.  better  than  2  years  ago,  that  we 
have  now  reached  that  point  that 
bankers,  ever  since  the  goldsmiths, 
who  became  the  first  lenders,  the  first 
bankers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
13th  century— let  me  explain  a  little 
there.  The  goldsmiths  were  the  ones 
who  were  the  keepers  of  the  gold, 
which  was  the  medium  of  exchange. 
And  they,  in  effect,  ended  up  in  using 
techniques  defined  in  the  banking 
world  as  "fractional  reserves,"  because 
they  wojild  issue  a  note.  They  would 
keep  the  gold  and  they  would  issue  a 
note  to  the  owner  thereof,  saying, 
"This  is  what  you  are  worth,  and  this 
note  reflects  it."  And  it  got  to  where 
they  would  issue  the  trusted  clients 
notes  in  excess  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  gold  held.  That  is  what  is  known 
as  fractionalization.  This  is  what 
banks  do  today.  This  is  why,  when  I 
said  2  years  ago  that  we  were  violating 
that  formula,  that  equation,  where  it 
was  now  that  we  had  violated  in  our 
banking  world,  you  took  all  of  your 
total  banking  structure,  your  14.000 
commercial  banks,  plus  the  others, 
and  you  had  less  than  20-to-l  ratio  on 
structuralization  and  capitalization 
value,  and  what  you  had  as  liability, 
and  when  you  reach  that,  traditional- 
ly, ever  since  the  Middle  Ages,  you  are 
in  trouble. 

Maybe  it  will  not  happen,  but  maybe 
it  will.  And  if  it  does,  you  are  in  very 
serious  trouble. 

The  first  nms— you  know,  we  call 
them  bank  runs  today— well.  t!e  first 
runs  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  when 
these  goldsmiths  overextended  and  all 
of  a  sudden  they  had  a  call  for  that 
gold,  and  they  just  did  not  have 
enough  gold  to  cover  those  notes. 
Well,  the  same  thing  happened  in  our 
beginning,  except  that  the  Founding 
Fathers,  being  honest  and  being  re- 
sponsible and  knowing  better— be- 
cause, after  all,  our  Nation,  and  the 
concept  of  our  Government  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  you  have  a  balance,  a 
countervailing  of  powers.  We  know 
that  power  not  only  tends  to.  it  does, 
corrupt.  And  no  man  is  exempt.  There 
is  no  man  who  is  wise  enough,  good 
enough,  who  can  resist  the  corrupting 
influence  of  power. 

This  is  why  our  country  is  predicat- 
ed on  the  balance,  so  that  that  horri- 
ble thing  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  mostly  afraid  of,  the  Executive, 
the  king,  and  all  that  that  reflected, 
but  they  also  knew  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  judicial  tyranny  or 
congressional  or  legislative  tyranny, 
and  we  have  had  periods  in  our  history 
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when  we  have  been  victimized  by  all 
three,  except  not  as  severe  because, 
after  all,  it  has  worked,  we  have  had 
countervailing  balancing  of  this  tripar- 
tite, equal,  coequal,  and  separate  and 
independent  branches. 

E^/en  today,  we  had  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  what  so  many  of  the  Members 
here  were  losing  sight  of,  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  inferior  to  the  President. 
We  are  coequal  and  independent.  And 
if  we  forgo  our  independence,  that  is 
our  responsibility.  And  this  is  what  we 
have  done.  When  those  first  Con- 
gresses and  those  first  managers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress  worked,  they 
were  well  aware  of  this;  and  even 
though  the  people  they  were  entrust- 
ing the  financial  fate  were  great  and 
honorable  people,  they  did  not  give 
them  all  that  power  because  they 
knew  that,  no  matter  how  good  they 
were,  and  especially  among  bankers, 
the  more  they  had  the  more  they 
would  want.  This  is  why  you  have  had 
laws  against  usurious  interest  rates  all 
through  history.  Even  before  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ  it  was  illegal  to  charge 
anywhere  what  we  now  nonchalantly 
say  it  is  all  right  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  legalize.  This  is  one  of  the 
charges  I  have,  that  the  Chairman  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  legal- 
ized usury  in  a  manner  that  is  shock- 
ing, unbelievable,  to  me.  Unbelievable. 
Even  during  the  Civil  War— what 
greater  period  of  stress  have  we  shown 
in  the  history  of  our  Government?— 
You  never  had  to  pay  a  prime  interest 
rate  such  as  anywhere  near  what  is 
taken  for  granted  today.  And  you  did 
have  national  usury  laws. 

We  undid  the  national  usury  law 
after  the  Civil  War,  in  fact,  about 
1865,  and  it  was  done  sort  of  left  han- 
dedly.  You  remember  the  Nation  was 
convulsed,  it  was  trying  to  live  over  it, 
it  was  trying  to  heal  wounds.  It  was 
still  very  bitter.  And  it  is  during  those 
times  that  those  interests— I  call  them 
the  moths  and  the  scarabs  of  the 
States— always  hovering,  but  always 
looking  out  for  their  particular  inter- 
est, and  to  hell  with  the  general  inter- 
est, the  greatest  interest  of  the  great- 
est number. 

This  Is  why  we  have  the  Govern- 
ment. And  when  the  Congress  sits 
back  and  abdicates  that  trusted  re- 
sponsibility, should  we  be  surprised 
because  we  are  being  punished,  flagel- 
lated, beaten  out  of  our  American 
standard  of  living,  reduced  to  compete 
with  the  peons  and  the  coolies  of  the 
world?  And  this  is  what  we  are  con- 
fronting. We  are  confronting  with  the 
erection  of  a  class  that  in  Europe  they 
call  them  the  lumpenproletariat, 
where  you  have  rigid  caste  systems, 
even  in  our  kith  and  kin  countries,  in 
England.  The  average  American 
cannot  understand  the  class  system 
there  until  you  talk  to  some  of  the  es- 
capees from  it,  and  many  of  them  who 
made  up  our  country. 


D  1800 

This  is  what  is  the  process  now.  This 
is  what  America  is  facing  and  it  has 
done  because  in  this  dry-as-dust  sub- 
ject matter  who  remembers  or  wishes 
to  recall  history.  But  when  you  exam- 
ine it,  when  you  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  start  the  practice,  the  extent 
of  the  Congress,  what  was  plainly  ob- 
vious in  the  discussions,  in  the  private 
papers  and  memoirs  of  the  then  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  his  greatest 
concern,  and  he  said  so,  was  when  he 
summoned  the  bankers  to  talk  to 
them  and  Senator  Carter  Glass,  and 
he  said,  he  said  he  could  tell  immedi- 
ately that  cold,  hostile  gaze  in  the 
bankers'  eyes  when  he  said,  "Gentle- 
man, not  over  my  dead  body  are  you 
going  to  get  what  you  are  seeking  in 
this  structure  that  is  being  worked  out 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress." 

But  the  Congress  did,  it  did  not 
learn  from  the  Mrst  United  States 
Bank,  from  the  Second  United  States 
Bank. 

You  know  those  were  successful 
even  though  there  was  a  lot  of  copuno- 
tion  and  you  had  a  depression  and  co- 
incidentally  the  reason  for  it  was  that 
as  fiscal  agents  for  Government  it  was 
not  that  they  were  not  set  up  right  or 
accountable  or  that  they  did  not  even 
return  moneys  to  the  taxpayers  and 
the  Government,  but  that  they  per- 
haps were  restrained  to  such  a  point, 
because  of  the  private  bankers'  inter- 
est, that  they  did  not  respond  to  the 
demands  of  a  burgeoning  economy, 
the  coimtry  was  growing,  it  was  ex- 
panding, it  was  moving,  the  age  of  in- 
vention of  which  America  is  a  hall- 
mark—it is  our  great  country,  is  what 
it  is,  because  of  that  nobility  of  vision, 
and  accountability  of  the  men  in  that 
period  of  time. 

But  even  at  that,  even  as  late  as 
1913,  when  it  was  finally  formulated 
and  shaped  into  what  we  call  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board- even  then  it  was 
in  effect  left  with  an  open-ended 
power  by  the  very  interests  that  this 
mechanism  is  supposed  to  supervise 
and  control. 

The  most  privileged  class  in  America 
today  is  the  banker  because  he  can 
manufacture  money— nobody  else 
can— except  the  Government  is  sup- 
posed to— but  we  delegated  that.  So 
should  we  be  surprised  that  we  should 
say  what  is  the  ceiling  if  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  reached  22  percent,  not  too 
long  ago.  What  is  to  keep  it  from 
coming  back  and  going  up  to  30  or  40 
or  50?  What  is  the  limit?  What  is 
going  to  be  declared  the  limit?  What  is 
going  to  be  the  goal  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve money  managers? 

They  say,  "Yes,  it  is  a  spendthrift- 
ness  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  debt. 
It  is  the  unbalanced  budget."  All  of 
which  is  not  true.  It  is  just  absolutely 
as  false  as  any  myth  that  has  ever 
been  set  upon  a  people. 


Nevertheless,  they  are  getting  away 
with  it  and  you  have  an  adminstration 
in  power  that  is  predicating  its  basic 
policies  on  those  myths  and  miscon- 
ceptions. 

So  I  have  asked  these  money  manag- 
ers, as  I  have  asked  Presidents  since 
Kennedy,  and  particularly  at  the 
height  of  Vietnam,  President  Johnson: 
Who  is  making  the  decisions  and  how? 
What  is  the  chain  of  events  that  lead 
to  the  judgmental  decisions  being 
made  in  those  recondite  rooms  and 
boardrooms  and  decisions  of  the  closed 
open-market  committee? 

Now,  what,  for  example,  protection 
do  the  people  have  if  we  in  the  Con- 
gress do  not  know.  We  are  the  people's 
agents.  We  carmot  tell  them. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee for  20  years  and  I  cannot  tell 
any  of  my  constituents  what  it  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  to  protect  the 
process  for  honest  decisionmaking. 
Not  at  all.  Because  there  is  no  ac- 
countability. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Chairman 
has  made  it  a  point  to  come  in  and  in 
one  case  blow  smoke  spirals  out  of  a 
pipe,  in  the  latter  case  smoke  spirals 
out  of  a  cigar,  while  they  look  at  us 
dumb  bumpkins  in  the  Congress, 
dumb  politicians,  wastrels,  the  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  it. 

You  cut  the  Government  and  this 
will  be  solved  because  inflation,  that 
demon  inflation,  will  come  under  con- 
trol. Well,  they  have  been  in  control. 
Who  else  has  been?  It  has  not  been 
the  likes  of  Henry  Gonzalez  that  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  say  in  the  House  or  be  on 
the  board.  It  has  been  the  conserv- 
atives. At  least  my  impression  has 
been  that  if  anybody  called  the  chair- 
man of  those  bodies  a  liberal,  they 
would  get  a  sock  in  the  nose. 

They  have  been  in  control.  The 
truth  is  that  Congress  has  not.  If  any- 
thing, they  have  been  conservative,  in 
my  opinion  too  much  so,  and  therefore 
not  responsive  to  the  burgeoning 
crying  needs  emanating  from  the 
midst  of  our  society  to  give  a  fair 
shake  and  to  maintain  the  American 
dream  alive. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We 
cannot  ask  the  people  to  accept  the 
chains  of  slavery  and  go  fight  a  war 
for  us  freely  and  happily  and  content- 
edly and  within  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a  cause  worth  fighting  for. 

How  in  the  world,  how  in  the  world, 
I  just  cannot  conceive,  and  when  I  see 
it  rocking  along  and  even  today  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  in- 
sistent and  adamant  and  dogmatic 
that  this  tough  policy  is  going  to  con- 
tinue, if  anything  even  worse,  tougher. 
So  that  even  if  it  is  obvious  that  a 
policy  has  not  worked,  in  the  by  and 
by  it  might  work.  But  in  the  mean- 
while it  is  death  for  thousands,  if  not 
by  the  end  of  this  year  a  million  busi- 
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nessmen  and  Americans  as  the  speaker 
brought  out  eloquently  this  afternoon. 
We  will  have  another  million  Ameri- 
cans relegated  to  the  waste  heap  of 
unemployment.  We  have  a  miUion 
Americans  more  unemployed  today 
than  the  day  Ronald  Reagan  raised 
his  hand  to  take  the  oath  of  office  of 
the  Presidency  on  January  20. 

Is  that  a  policy  that  has  succeeded? 
Does  that  reflect  that? 

It  is  not  sufficient  now,  because  even 
those  that  have  been  the. most,  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this 
administration  and  during  the  elec- 
tions last  year,  even  now  realize  that 
to  say  whether  it  was  all  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's fault,  this  is  what  he  left,  is  just 
worn  out. 

The  statute  of  limitations  has  nm 
against  Jimmy  Carter's  blame.  It  is 
our  baby  now,  I  do  not  care  who  is  in. 
I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  party  matter.  Eco- 
nomics, like  diplomacy  and  interna- 
tional relations,  we  used  to  say  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  President,  he 
had  even  a  Cabinet  that  was  biparti- 
san. He  worked  bipartisanly  with  a 
great  Senator.  Senator  Vandenberg. 
and  he  used  to  say  this  to  the  parti- 
sans, he  would  say,  "Politics  stops  at 
the    water's    edge. "    Not    today.    Not 

When  we  have  our  Secretary  of 
State  or  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
even  the  President  going  to  Europe 
earlier  this  year,  and  blaming  high  in- 
terest rates  on  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Eu- 
ropeans, of  course,  being  wiser  because 
they  can  look  at  things  a  little  more 
objectively  as  to  our  own  internal 
situation,  were  beginning  to  say, 
"Look,  it  is  OK  if  you  guys  want  to 
punish  yourselves,  but  you  are  bring- 
ing down  the  whole  world.  If  the 
United  States  sneezes,  we  in  Europe 
catch  a  cold." 

This  is  true,  but  it  also  works  vice 
versa.  And  meanwhile  those  same  Eu- 
ropeans have  emerged  when  they  have 
seen  the  lack  of  leadership,  either  in 
ability  or  unwillingness  to  exert  it, 
among  our  money  managers  and  have 
therefore  developed  a  counterforce. 
Do  you  hear  it  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  this  House?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
except  myself  who  has  even  men- 
tioned it.  EMS.  European  Monetary 
System.  EMF.  European  Monetary 
Fund.  What  are  these  things? 

It  is  like  ancient  history  almost. 
Nobody  seems  to  realize  that  it  has 
the  most  inttmate  thing  to  do  with 
what  is  happening  to  us  now,  unem- 
ployment, reduction  in  standards  of 

living.  .    , 

It  is  like  the  Vietnam  war.  As  long  as 
it  was  that  other  family's  kid  that  was 
drafted  and  that  happened  to  be  the 
kid  that  was  too  poor  to  go  to  college 
or  some  other  reason  such  as  that. 

I  ought  to  know,  because  from  my 
district  has  come  the  highest  rate  of 
volunteerism  to  serve  in  war  or  peace 
than  any  other. 


I  think  I  ought  to  know  that  when 
the  questions  began  to  come  in  and  it 
was  not  until  a  few  more  looked  at  the 
possibility  of  being  drafted  that  you 
began  to  have  the  real  serious  trouble. 
But  should  Congress  have  waited? 
Should  it  not  have  known  that  there 
was  a  questionable  constitutional 
aspect  about  a  President  impressing 
without  a  declaration  of  war  or  specif- 
ic sanction  from  the  Congress  an  un- 
willing conscript  into  a  war  undeclared 
overseas  ouUide  the  continental 
United  States? 

This  was  contrary  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  original  draft  law  of 
1941,  or  rather  the  modification  in 
1941,  which  almost  lost  except  by  one 
vote  and  did  not  pass  until  a  Member 
put  in  an  amendment  that  said  no 
person  subject  to  the  act  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  against  his  will  outside 
of  the  continental  United  States.  That 
was  still  part  of  the  law  after  the  so- 
called  end  of  World  War  II. 

But  we  did  not  realize  or  did  not  give 
a  tinker's  dam  because  as  long  as  it 
was  somebody  else,  it  was  all  right. 

The  Irish  have  a  saying,  "It  is  easy 
to  sleep  on  another  man's  wound." 
That  is  what  is  happening  to  us  today 
in  the  case  of  finances:  but  remember, 
one  foUows  the  other.  If  you  cannot 
win  the  war  at  the  money  tables,  it 
does  very  little  good  to  win  the  war  in 
the  field,  even  though  common  tradi- 
tion or  legend  has  it  the  other  way. 

You  look  at  history  and  you  will  see 
the  beginning  of  an  emergence  of 
what  we  have  set  up,  so  this  is  the  in- 
tricate relationship. 

The  thing  that  frightens  is  that  we 
have  an  administration  that  rattles 
the  atomic  bombs  and  is  asking  us.  we 
heard  the  debate  this  afternoon,  you 
are  going  to  cut  because  you  want  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  you  are  going 
to  increase— for  what?  For  defense. 

Well,  I  certainly  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  need  for  adequate  defense 
and  I  am  the  one  who  will  vote  for  10 
percent,  12  percent,  even  15  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  for  defense, 
if  necessary.  My  whole  record  wUl 
show  that.  Why?  Because  without 
that,  there  is  no  meaning  to  our  free- 
dom. We  will  not  have  it;  but  you  are 
really  contradicting  yourself  and  this 
is  what  I  have  had  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  administration's  program. 

I  asked  that  question,  and  I  am  of 
such  a  build  that  if  a  question  is  not 
answered,  no  man  will  compel  me  to 
go  along.  I  have  always  been  that  way 
and  will  continue  to  be  that  way  as 
long  as  God  gives  me  breath,  I  hope, 
and  when  I  could  not  get  answers 
when  I  asked,  I  said,  "Wait.  You  want 
to  balance  the  budget  because  you 
want  to  control  inflation?  You  are 
saying  you  want  to  cut  the  budget  on 
this  other  side,  nondefense  side,  by  say 
$46  bUlion.  but  you  want  to  increase 
defense  by  over  $46  billion,  so  your 
budget  is  about  the  same  or  maybe  a 


little  deeper.  You  have  not  really  cut 
overall." 

But  you  say  that  that  must  be  ac- 
companied by,  of  all  things,  a  tax  cut. 
To  this  day  I  cannot  imagine  that.  I 
said,  look,  this  looks  like  the  emperor 
is  naked.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it?  I 
do  not  know  of  any  time  it  has  been 
done. 

Oh,  because  that  tax  cut  will  go  pri- 
marily to  businesses  who  in  turn  will 
invest  it  in  productive  endeavors. 

I  said,  oh.  then  we  will  wait  and  see 
how  the  tex  bill  is  drafted.  Then  when 
the  tax  bill  came,  there  was  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  There  is  nothing 
to  influence  that. 

So  the  proponents  said,  oh,  it  is  just 
like  John  Kennedy  in  1962.  Well, 
there  they  were  talking  about  some- 
thing I  knew  about.  That  was  the  first 
year  I  came  and  I  remember  the  bit- 
terness and  I  remember  how  John 
Kennedy  was  not  supported.  His 
action  came  purely  at  the  executive 
level  and  what  we  had  was  the  so- 
called  deceleration  and  all  that  that 
was  tied  in.  It  was  tied  in.  You  tied  it 
in  with  production,  with  inventory 
buildup  and  individual  production  and 
employment;  but  this  one  did  not. 

On  top  of  that,  it  was  the  most  re- 
gressive tax  that  Americans  are  going 
to  suffer  with  for  generations,  because 
I  do  not  see  it  being  turned  around  at 
all. 

On  top  of  that,  you  have  this  system 
where  you  do  not  even  have  basic  ac- 
countability. There  is  not  an  American 
that  I  know,  and  if  he  does  know,  he 
has  not  wanted  to  tell  anybody,  that 
can  answer  these  questions  of  account- 
ability from  these  money  managers. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  bill.  I 
know  it  is  always  easy  to  look  for  some 
angle  in  Congress.  Today  American 
cynicism  is  rampant.  We  always  think 
a  politician  has  to  have  some  angle  if 
he  is  going  to  be  doing  ai.ything. 
There  must  be  some  angle.  He  is  going 
to  get  some  political  profit  or  some 
publicity  or  something. 

Well,  I  have  learned  through  my  ex- 
perience. I  am  a  very  privileged  man. 
The  people  in  my  area  have  given  me 
the  privilege  of  representing  them  in 
the  highest  legislative  offices,  locally. 
State,  and  nationally,  and  I  have  now 
a  record  of  over  28  Vi  years  in  public 
elective  office,  so  that  I  know.  I  have 
seen  these  things  before. 

I  know  that  on  the  national  level  it 
is  even  worse,  because  after  all,  you 
know,  one  man  cannot  help  but  sound 
very  egotistic,  very  almost  egomanical 
to  say  he  is  going,  of  all  people,  to  put 
in  a  resolution;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
ought  to  influence  any  thinking  Amer- 
ican. 

I  would  like  for  the  record  to  show 
that  the  response  I  have  had  nation- 
wide to  the  bills  and  the  resolutions  I 
have  introduced  has  been  simply 
amazing,  and  I  do  not  mean  just  from 
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nonbusiness  circles.  I  mean  from  some 
very,  very  big  corporate  heads,  from 
the  State  of  Washington  to  the  State 
of  Maine  and  to  the  State  of  Florida; 
so  I  know  that  these  are  the  things 
that  are  necessary,  that  it  is  not  any 
act  of  heroism.  I  can  think  of  many 
other  ways.  I  do  not  think  I  am  such  a 
dumb  politician  that  I  cannot  think  of 
many  other  ways  I  could  do  it  easier 
and  maybe  even  more  effectively;  but  I 
would  be,  and  I  know  I  would  be  kid- 
ding myself,  first  of  all,  and  therefore, 
the  people,  and  therefore,  not  really 
redeeming  the  great  trust  and  the 
privilege  that  has  been  given  me. 

There  is  no  higher  privilege  in  the 
world  of  any  kind,  wealth,  power,  or 
any  other  form  than  in  a  free  demo- 
cratic society  electing  an  individual.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  higher  reward 
myself. 

Now,  maybe  it  is  because  my  back- 
ground gives  me  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
ciation more  than  say  the  average 
American.  It  has  been  back  here  six  or 
seven  generations,  and  being  my 
family  came,  like  my  father,  to  save 
his  life,  he  was  going  to  be  shot  and 
found,  as  he  said,  tranquility  and 
peace  and  the  ability  to  earn  a  living 
and  raise  his  family,  and  I  have  never 
forgot  it. 

We  were  told  and  can  remember 
being  told  and  having  visited  that 
father  country,  and  I  realize  what  a 
vast  difference  there  is,  even  though 
the  words  used  are  the  same;  they  say 
it  is  democratic,  Just  like  we  call  the 
Western  £}uropean  countries  demo- 
cratic or  free  countries;  but,  oh,  my 
goodness,  the  average  American 
should  visit  in  order  to  fully  appreci- 
ate the  difference  in  words  and  their 
meaning  and  significance. 

It  is  the  same  thing  here  in  politics. 
We  live  in  a  day  and  time  in  which 
images  are  what  make  you  and  get  you 
elected;  but  I  think  that  whether  it  is 
here  or  anywhere  else,  images  must 
give  way  to  the  real  thing  sooner  or 
later. 

D  1820 

You  either  have  it  or  you  do  not, 
sooner  or  later,  in  or  out  of  America. 
The  big  trouble  with  us  in  America  is 
that  our  image,  the  world  does  not 
necessarily  constrain  itself  to  our 
orbit,  and  this  is  where  the  rub  is. 
This  is  why  we  are  confronted  with  a 
very  ticklish  situation  in  which  great 
unity  must  come  forth,  must  be  sum- 
moned forth.  We  must  have  the  best 
ability  of  the  best  people  unified  to 
even  obtain  a  solution,  so  you  can  see 
how  difficult  a  challenge  it  is,  and  how 
maybe  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  in  time  to  avoid  a  catastrophe 
other  than  as  we  are  doing  now, 
coming  in  with— which  I  will  an- 
nounce—so-called measures  of  antici- 
pation of  what  is  certainly  now,  un- 
avoidable. In  other  words,  shoring  up 


and  reducing  the  impact,  the  detri- 
mental impact  as  much  as  possible. 

But,  when  we  look  at  our  history 
and  we  find,  why  was  it  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  the  1913  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  why,  there  are  reasons 
for  it,  and  they  in  turn  dovetail  with 
what  happened  before  with  the  First 
United  States  Bank,  the  Second 
United  States  Bank,  and  we  have  got 
to  understand  that,  because  if  we  do 
not  understand  that  we  will  not  know 
what  it  is  has  created  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  now. 

This  is  the  main  burden  I  have 
against  the  so-called  programs,  such  as 
they  are,  that  have  been  given  to  us  in 
Congress.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
speeches  made  by  the  President  to  the 
public.  The  public  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  speeches  and  what  we 
have  to  pass  on,  which  is  the  followup, 
the  specific  measiires  in  bill  form  that 
we  have  got  to  look  at.  This  is  the 
thing  that  we  have  got  to  look  at.  This 
is  the  thing  that  we  have  to  answer 
for. 

But  when  you  look  at  the  history, 
you  see,  for  example,  that  we  do  not 
know,  does  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  an  inspector  general?  Is  it  true 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  a 
very  serious  leak,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, from  the  supposedly  secret  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, which  leaked  prematurely  can 
inure  to  the  special  interests,  especial- 
ly in  the  New  York  financial  districts, 
of  millions  and  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars. 

What  happened  last  week,  and  in 
fact  we  had  a  full  page  ad  in  the  New 
York  paper  making  it  look  as  if  it  was 
a  victory— that  was  what  was  called  a 
bank  failure  today  is  called  a  merger, 
but  you  had  the  FDIC,  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation,  having  to 
dish  out  half  a  billion  dollars.  Now,  we 
know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
many  of  those  things  the  FDIC  can 
come  and  intervene  with.  We  know 
that. 

We  also  know,  we  were  told,  and  I 
protested  going  into  a  secret  meeting 
on  that— I  did  not  see  why  and  I  still 
do  not— but  we  were  told  by  these  reg- 
ulators that  one-third  of  the  institu- 
tions in  the  thrift  industry  are  in  that 
kind  of  trouble;  not  Just  bad.  serious 
distress,  and  a  goodly  number  in  the 
commercial  banks.  Now,  the  Green- 
wich Bank  aspect  of  a  while  ago,  a 
half  billion  dollars  from  the  FDIC, 
that  was  a  savings  bank.  They  are  in 
serious  trouble.  They  are  going  to  pop 
like  popcorn  in  a  popper,  and  there  is 
a  limit  to  what  is  insurable  and  cover- 
able. 

Do  we  want  to  wait  until  that  fate 
leaks  out,  wait  until  you  have  panic,  or 
what  are  you  going  to  do?  We  will 
have  to  go  bswik  and  reread  the  history 
of  1929.  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  and  see 
the  parallel.  On  housing,  for  example, 
long-term    fixed    mortgages,    we    are 


doing  now  in  the  long-term  fixed  mort- 
gage area  the  same  thing  and  have  the 
same  practices  that  we  had  really 
before  October  1929;  that  is,  95  bal- 
loon rollovers— the  same  thing. 

Now,  does  it  take  a  genius?  No.  If 
that  were  the  case  I  would  not  even  be 
able  to  discuss  this  because  I  certainly 
am  no  genius,  and  I  certainly  am  not 
even  an  expert.  I  certainly  do  not  even 
consider  myself  an  expert,  but  I  am 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
being  one  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  lawmaker,  or  policjrmaker  in  this 
House,  and  I  have  been  assigned  to  a 
special  area  of  activity,  the  Banking 
Committee,  and  therefore  I  have  tried 
to  discharge  my  ability  in  and  to  the 
extent  of  my  limitations  and  knowl- 
edge. I  raised  the  questions,  and  as  I 
said,  and  repeat,  if  those  questions  are 
not  answered  I  am  not  going  to  be 
bludgeoned  into  a  goose-step  obedi- 
ence. No  power  on  Earth  will  do  that 
and  I  think  the  average  Member  is 
about  the  same  way  if  given  a  chance 
to  have  to  discharge  a  responsibility 
along  these  lines.  I  am,  as  I  reported 
last  week,  I  am  doing  everything  I  can 
to  make  sure  that  my  measures  are  se- 
riously considered  by  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  Jurisdiction,  and  I  have  di- 
rected a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  case  of  im- 
peachment and  in  the  case  of  the  reso- 
lution structuring  bills,  one  that  would 
abolish  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
It  is  an  anachronism.  It  has  usurped  to 
itself  powers  Congress  never  gave,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  and  then  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  if 
nothing  else. 

I  am  trying  to  get  the  full  committee 
chairman  to  see  if  at  least  we  can  get 
hearings,  and  actually  I  am  respectful 
of  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues  in 
those  responsible  positions. 
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THE      ALASKA      NATURAL      GAS 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

PRIVATE  FINANCING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joined  today  by  several 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transporatlon  System 
Private  Financing  Act.  Joining  me  in 
cosponsorship  are:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Dannkmeyer. 

The  ANGT's  Private  Financing  Act 
represents  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
appropriate  legislative  approach  to  en- 
couraging the  production,  transporta- 
tion, and  utilization  of  the  vast  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  at  Prudhoe  Bay. 
This  five-section  bill  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions.  Section  1  states  the 
bill's  short  title.  Section  2  provides 
that  the  risk  of  building  the  pipeline 
rests  upon  the  sponsors  and  that  the 


cost  for  the  pipeline  will  only  be  paid 
by  gas  consumers  in  association  with 
the  delivery  and  purchase  of  gas.  Sec- 
tion 3  decontrols  the  price  of  natural 
gas  at  the  Prudhoe  unit  field  of 
Alaska.  Section  4  allows  the  oil  compa- 
nies to  participate  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  project  and  also  includes  anti- 
trust review  provisions.  Finally,  sec- 
tion 5  is  technical  in  nature  and  pro- 
vides the  import  and  export  permits 
necessary  to  traaisport  gas  through 
Canada  into  the  United  StAtes. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
and  I  believe  that  this  bill  represents  a 
legislative  approach  far  superior  to 
the  approach  provided  by  the  possible 
congressional  approval  of  the  pending 
waivers  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976.  These  pro- 
posed waivers  were  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  October 
15.  and  introduced  on  October  19,  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  341  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115. 

In  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341  was  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Seven  days  of  joint  hearings,  involving 
63  witnesses,  were  held  by  the  Interior 
Committee's  Energy  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  Subcommittee.  These  extensive 
hearings  were  concluded  just  last  week 
on  November  9. 

The  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976  provides  for  an  expe- 
dited procedure  for  congressional  con- 
sideration of  waivers  such  as  those 
submitted  by  the  President  last 
month.  For  the  waivers  to  go  into 
effect,  both  Houses  must  vote  approv- 
al by  mid-December.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  Presidential  waiver  prop>os- 
als  are  not  subject  to  amendment. 

While  I  agree  that  we  must  pursue 
efforts  to  produce  and  transport  Prud- 
hoe Bay  gas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  48  States,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
unusual  financing  method  provided  in 
the  waiver  package.  I  object  to  the 
prebilling  waiver  because  it  would 
allow  gas  ratepayers  to  be  billed  for 
pipeline  construction  costs  before  they 
receive  Alaskan  gas  and  even  if  it  is  de- 
layed or,  worse  yet,  if  the  pipeline  is 
never  completed.  Second,  even  if  the 
gas  does  manage  to  get  produced  and 
transported,  I  seriously  question  the 
marketability  of  $18  gas,  a  price  which 
is  four  times  the  current  average  price 
for  gas  per  thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf ). 
As  I  asked  repeatedly  during  the  hear- 
ings, "Who  is  going  to  buy  $18  gas?" 
We  must  consider  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  gaining  access  to  that  gas. 
Such  an  alternative  approach  is  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

The  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
and  I  have  agreed  that  we  will  oppose 
any  attempt  to  use  this  legislation  as  a 
vehicle  to  promote  the  accelerated  de- 


regulation of  natiiral  gas.  While  we 
agree  on  pursuing  the  deregulation  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas,  as  provided  in  this 
legislation,  we  will  oppose  any  efforts 
to  otherwise  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  in  connection  with 
congressional  consideration  of  the 
ANGT's  Private  Financing  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  that  the  pro- 
posed waivers  represent  an  inappropri- 
ate approach  to  producing  and  trans- 
porting Prudhoe  Bay  gas,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  prospective  lend- 
ers stated  during  the  hearings  that  the 
approval  of  the  waiver  package  would 
not  guarantee  financing  for  the  proj- 
ect. We  urge  our  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  pending  waiver  package,  and  we 
ask  our  colleagues  to  consider,  and 
hopefully  support,  an  alternative  legis- 
lative approach,  such  as  that  taken  by 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  Private  Financing  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  ANGT's  Pri- 
vate Financing  Act: 

H.R.  4980 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  to  waive  cer- 
tain provisions  of  law  in  order  to  promote 
the  construction  and  initial  operation  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  Private  Financing  Act". 

PRIVATE  PUf  AMCING  OF  SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
719g)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Each  tariff,  certificate,  or  other  au- 
thorization issued  by  the  Commission  re- 
specting the  rates  and  charges  of  natural 
gas  transported  through  the  approved 
transportation  system  shall  provided  that— 

"(1)  the  fixed  costs  of  such  transportation 
system  to  be  taken  into  account  under  such 
authorization,  and 

"(2)  the  acquisition  cost  of  natural  gas 
and  other  variable  costs  of  such  system  to 
be  so  taken  into  account, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  natural  gas  purchasers 
in  proportion  to  the  volumes  of  natural  gas 
delivered  to  such  purchasers.". 

PRICE  DECONTROL  POR  FIRST  SALES  OF  NATX7RAL 
GAS  SHIPPED  THRODGH  SYSTEM 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(g)  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C. 
719f(g))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  first  sale  of  any  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  Unit  of  Alaska 
and  transported  through  the  approved 
transportation  system  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3311 
through  3333),  relating  to  maximum  lawful 
prices  for  first  sales  of  natural  gas.  The 
amount  paid  in  any  such  first  sale  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  just  and  reasonable  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.". 


PRODUcm  participation;  current  sponsors 
compensation;  antttrust  review 

Sec.  4.  Section  8(g)  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C. 
719f(g)),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6KA)  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C),  the  provisions  of  the  third  undesignat- 
ed paragraph  of  section  1,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conditions  IV-4  and  V-1  of  sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  Decision  and  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System  (September  1977),  as  ap- 
proved under  Public  Law  95-158,  are  hereby 
waived  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 
producers  of  Alsaka  natural  gas  (including 
the  State  of  Alaska)  to  participate  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  segment  of 
the  approved  transportation  system. 

"(B)  Any  agreement  on  producer  partici- 
pation pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
provide  that  any  ijerson— 

"(i)  who.  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  holds  an  interest  in  the  ap- 
proved trar'^pwrtation  system,  and 

"(ii)  who,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  following  such  agreement,  notifies  the 
other  interest  holders  of  such  person's 
intent  to  withdraw  from  participation  in  the 
system, 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  such  person's  inter- 
est in  the  system  acquired  by  one  or  more  of 
such  producers  at  a  price  which  fully  com- 
pensates that  person. 

"(CMi)  Any  agreement  on  producer  par- 
ticipation pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commission  only 
after  consideration  of  advice  from  the  At- 
torney General  and  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
that  the  agreement  will  not  (I)  violate  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  (II)  restrict  access  to  the 
Alaska  segment  of  the  approved  transporta- 
tion system,  or  restrict  capacity  expansion, 
in  any  manner  which  discriminates  against 
persons  who  are  not  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(ii)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  review  the  operation  of  the  approved 
transtjortation  system  approved  under  this 
Act  to  determine  whether  agreements  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  clause 
(1).". 

exportation  and  importation  of  ALASKA 
NATintALGAS 

Sec.  5.  Section  8(g)  of  the  Alaska  Natur&l 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C. 
719f(g)).  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  The  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  are  hereby  waived  as  such  provi- 
sions would  apply  to  Alaska  natural  gas 
transported  through  the  Alaska  pipeline 
segment  of  the  approved  transportation 
system  to  the  extent  that  any  authorization 
would  otherwise  be  required  f  or— 

"(A)  the  exportation  of  Alaska  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  into  Canada  (to  the  extent  that 
such  natural  gas  is  replaced  by  Canada 
downstream  from  the  export); 

"(B)  the  importation  of  natural  gas  from 
Canada  into  any  of  the  contiguous  States  of 
the  United  States  (to  the  extent  that  such 
natural  gas  replace  Alaska  natural  gas  ex- 
ported to  Canada);  and 

"(C)  the  exportation  of  Alaska  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  into  Canada  and  the  importa- 
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tion  of  Alaska  natural  gas  from  Canada  into 
any  of  the  contiguous  States  of  the  United 
States.".* 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD  NOT  HELP  CLEAN  UP 
THREE  MILE  ISLAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Engery  recently  announced 
that  the  Federal  Government  would 
help  support  part  of  the  cleanup  ac- 
tivities at  the  Three  Mile  Island  nucle- 
ar powerplant.  In  his  announcement, 
the  Secretary  indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  request  a  total  of 
$123  million  over  the  next  3  to  4  years 
to  fund  various  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  at  the  damaged  gener- 
ating station.  This  funding  would  be 
used  to  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  cleanup  of  the  water  in  the  build- 
ing basement;  remove  and  dispose  of 
abnormal  wastes  not  disposable  at 
commercial  sites;  remove  and  evaluate 
the  damaged  reactor.core;  and  develop 
special  tooling  needed  for  early  access. 
For  several  reasons,  I  believe  it  would 
be  unwise  and  inappropriate  to  sup- 
port this  program  at  this  time. 

Along  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, I  have  always  strongly  sup- 
ported our  Nation's  efforts  to  become 
energy  independent.  Our  inability  and 
unwillingness  to  face  our  energy  prob- 
lems in  the  last  7  years  has  had  many 
serious  repercussions.  The  energy 
crisis  has  drained  the  financial 
strength  of  our  country  and  seriously 
threatens  our  national  security. 

Events  make  it  imperative  that  we 
press  forward  with  the  development  of 
our  domestic  energy  resources.  We 
must  now  take  advantage  of  the  po- 
tential billions  of  barrels  of  oil  shale, 
tar  sands,  and  heavy  oil  deposits,  and 
the  vast  abundance  of  coal  reserves 
which  lie  in  our  country.  The  Science 
Conunittee  has  heard  a  great  deal  of 
encouraging  testimony  of  the  unlimit- 
ed potential  of  these  and  other  inex- 
haustible energy  resources,  such  as 
solar  and  fusion  energy. 

It  is  certainly  in  our  Nation's  best  in- 
terests to  continue  to  pursue  the  de- 
velopment of  these  various  energy  re- 
sources. However,  regardless  of  what 
role  nuclear  fission  should  play  in  our 
future  energy  mix,  there  are  several 
compelling  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  support  the 
cleanup  of  the  damaged  Three  Mile 
Island  (TMI)  reactor  unit. 

First  and  foremost,  funding  a  TMI 
research  and  development  program 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  philosophy.  This 
philosophy  rests  on  the  basic  premise 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
only  support  long-range,  high-risk  re- 


search and  development  activities.  The 
administration  believes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  compete 
with  industry  in  the  development  and 
conunercialization  of  energy  technol- 
ogies which  have  already  proven  to  be 
viable  and  are  either  in  the  market- 
place or  near  commercialization. 

This  cleanup  program  would  particu- 
larly be  at  odds  with  this  philosophy. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  70  or  more  nu- 
clear plants  in  commercial  operation 
today  make  nuclear  power  a  commer- 
cial technology.  The  record  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  is  well  known. 

Given  the  specific  circiunstances  sur- 
rounding the  TMI  accident,  it  is  even 
more  clear  that  the  financial  responsi- 
bility for  this  mishap  must  rest  with 
those  who  produced  and  used  the  elec- 
tric power.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
other  circumstances  such  as  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  levying 
a  fine  on  a  nuclear  utility  for  an  in- 
fraction of  its  regulations.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  (the  Kemeny  Report)— 

The  GPU  Service  Corporation  (GPUSC) 
has  final  responsibility  for  the  design  of  the 
plant.  However,  by  its  own  account,  it 
lacked  the  staff  or  expertise  in  certain  areas 
to  discharge  that  responsibility.  Once  con- 
struction was  complete  GPUSC  turned  the 
plant  over  to  Met  Ed  (Metropolitan  Edison 
Company,  the  oi>erator  and  part  owner  of 
the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  powerplant) 
to  run,  but  Met  Ed  did  not  have  sufficient 
knowledge,  expertise,  and  personnel  to  oper- 
ate the  plant  or  maintain  it  adequately. 

The  Kemeny  Report  goes  on  further 
to  find  that— 

In  conclusion,  while  the  major  factor  that 
turned  this  incident  into  a  serious  accident 
was  inappropriate  operator  action,  many 
factors  contributed  to  the  action  of  the  op- 
erators, such  as  deficiencies  in  their  train- 
ing, lack  of  clarity  in  their  operating  proce- 
dures, failure  of  organizations  to  learn  the 
proper  lessons  from  previous  incidents,  and 
deficiencies  in  the  design  of  the  control 
room.  These  shortcomings  are  attributable 
to  the  utility,  to  suppliers  of  equipment,  and 
to  the  Federal  commission  that  regulates 
nuclear  power.  Therefore— given  all  the 
above  deficiencies,  we  are  convinced  that  an 
accident  like  Three  Mile  Island  was  eventu- 
ally inevitable. 

Based  upon  this  report,  the  utility 
certainly  had  responsibility  for  this 
most  unfortunate  accident,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  held  strictly  ac- 
countable. 

My  second  concern  with  this  re- 
search and  development  program  is 
with  the  funding  implications  that 
would  result.  Budgetary  pressures 
have  presented  the  Congress  this 
fiscal  year  with  many  hard  choices,  es- 
pecially in  the  energy  area.  The  recent 
increases  in  inflation  and  our  overall 
economic  situation  have  made  it  pain- 
fully clear  to  us  that  our  Nation  is  in 
the  midst  of  severe  and  deep  economic 
troubles.  While  recognizing  that  an  ef- 
fective energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  in  our  best  national 


interests,  I  believe  that  it  is  obvious 
that  drastic  action  is  necessary  to  get 
the  economy  back  imder  control.  This 
action  must  include  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  every  agency  and 
every  program  will  have  to  take  its 
fair  share  of  cuts  no  matter  how  at- 
tractive the  individual  activities  sound 
on  their  own  merits. 

In  light  of  these  concerns.  I  have 
supported  the  energy  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Science  Committee  that 
calls  for  an  aggressive  effort  in  all  of 
our  Nation's  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  Overall,  the  com- 
mittee authorized  over  $1.56  billion  for 
nuclear  energy  R.  &  D.  compared  to 
$1.02  billion  for  fossil,  solar,  geother- 
mal,  low-head  hydropower  and  conser- 
vation research  and  development  pro- 
grams. We  also  authorized  funding  for 
many  other  important  energy  pro- 
grams, including  $376  million  for  the 
State  and  local  conservation  grant  pro- 
grams and  other  conservation  activi- 
ties. Our  energy  programs  will  certain- 
ly face  close  scrutiny  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  many  more  tough  funding 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  tip  this  balance 
toward  one  energy  form  or  another. 
Taking  into  account  our  severe  budget 
constraints.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  commit  ourselves  to  this 
new  nuclear  program  and  still  be  able 
to  maintain  a  well-balanced  energy 
program  that  will  aUow  us  to  fully 
take  advantage  of  all  of  our  domestic 
energy  resources. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  and  should  not  di- 
rectly support  the  cleanup  of  this 
tragic  accident,  all  would  agree  that 
there  is  still  an  urgent  need  to  proceed 
with  the  cleanup  of  this  accident  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 
Public  health  and  safety  are  in  jeop- 
ardy as  long  as  this  plant  remains  con- 
taminated. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  that  there 
are  several  other  viable  options  avail- 
able to  help  us  proceed  with  this  task. 
One  possible  option  that  has  been  sug- 
gested would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
national  insurance  program  for  nucle- 
ar powerplant  property.  This  option 
would  help  us  avoid  any  Government 
bailout  for  the  cleanup  of  nuclear  acci- 
dents and  apportion  the  costs  of  any 
such  accident  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
those  who  really  benefit  from  this  ac- 
tivity. I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  possibility,  as 
well  as  other  alternative  solutions,  as 
we  face  this  important  nuclear  issue  in 
the  months  ahead.  Our  budget  can  ill 
afford  any  more  subsidies  for  nuclear 
energy.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilmam) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  October  29,  1981,  I  was  in 
attendance  at  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  New  York  as  part  of 
my  duties  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation to  the  United  Nations.  Conse- 
quently. I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
a  number  of  House  votes  on  that  day. 

On  roUcall  No.  286,  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  dajj's  proceed- 
ings. I  would  have  voted  "yea."  That 
motion  passed  by  a  vote  of  346  to  12. 

On  rollcall  No.  287.  the  motion  to 
table  the  pending  motion  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  version  of  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  1982.  I  would  have  voted 
•nay."  The  motion  failed.  171  to  224. 
and  the  motion  to  instruct  was  ap- 
proved by  a  voice  vote. 

On  rollcall  No.  288,  a  motion  offered 
by  Mr.  Derwinski  to  recommit  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  bill  back  with 
instructions  forthwith.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  That  motion  failed  by  a 
voteof  63  to318. 

I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall 
No.  289,  the  final  passage  of  the  State 
Department  authorization,  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  317  to  58.« 


elation,  and  would  permit  FHLMC  and 
FNMA  to  purchase  mortgages  from 
FDIC  and  from  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 

Both  bills  were  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision.  Regula- 
tion, and  Insurance.  In  addition,  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  on  the 
amendments  made  by  H.R.  4515.  In 
both  cases,  the  necessity  of  taking 
prompt  action  led  to  full  committee 
markup  sessions.  This  step  was  taken 
with  the  agreement  of  the  minority 
and  the  committee  and  was  not  done 
to  rush  anything  to  judgment  by  by- 
passing subcommittee  markup. 

To  expedit  consideration  on  the 
floor  tomorrow,  I  intend  to  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4879 
with  a  committee  amendment  thereto. 
The  conunittee  amendment  will  con- 
tain two  titles,  title  I  being  the  text  of 
H.R.  4879,  as  ordered  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  title  II  the  text  of 
H.R.  4515.  To  provide  Members  with  a 
copy  of  the  committee  amendment  to 
be  considered  by  the  House,  the  text 
will  be  printed  in  the  amendments  sec- 
tion of  today's  Congressiokal 
Record.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business,  I  was  not  present  for 
the  vote  at  noon  today  on  approval  of 
the  Journal  for  Friday,  November  13, 
1981.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yes"  on  rollcall  298.» 


Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annttnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 10.  1981. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  for  60  minutes,  on  Novem- 
ber 18. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  SUSPEN- 
SIONS ON  TUESDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER 17 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Banking  Committee  has  two  bills 
listed  on  tomorrow's  Suspension  Cal- 
endar. H.R.  4879  would  make  deposits 
at  international  banking  facilities 
exempt  from  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  assessments.  H.R. 
4879  also  would  extend  FDIC  deposit 
insurance  coverage  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  second 
bill.  H.R.  4515,  would  lift  the  20  per- 
cent ceiling  on  purchases  of  mortgages 
older  than  1  year  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Chisholm  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Asdabbo),  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Richmond  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  November  16  and  17,  on 
account  of  personal  reasons. 

Mr.  Lee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Forsythe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  November  16  through 
November  18,  on  account  of  official 
business  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  special  order  for  60 
minutes  each  on  today,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gunderson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  I'emarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Dougherty,  for  45  minutes.  No- 
vember 19,  1981. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiLBiAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoGovsEK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gunderson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mrs.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kogovsek)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Ireland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
from  60  to  65  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  November  17,  1981. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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255W 
29700 

3.92000 
324  00 
81400 
168.00 
176.00 
160.00 

3.530.00 
7500 
268.00 
7500 
15000 
84  00 
9600 

2.446.00 

3,03500 

7500 

26800 

7100 

15000 
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Continued 


Me 


P(rdMi> 


OHmi  pwposn 


Total 


Nw  of  iwnto  or  BnpioyK 


Arrnal      Departure 


CBuntry 


forciifi        OQHMtant 


U.$.( 
orU^S. 


fonign 


US.  lUbr  US, dotar 

K)uivalcnt  Foreign        cqunilcnt 

or  US  curmcy         or  U.S. 

aimcy*  ontaqr' 


US.  dob 

OQUMlCnt 

or  US. 
onaicir* 


Traeponitiaii  (DOO).. 
Austvi  G-  Sfliitti 


I/IS 

int 

1/17 


1/16     Ptrtifil.. 


1/17     Fran.. 
UiWSMes.. 


VNfant  SdMfdi.. 


S/24 

8/27 

8/30 

9/2 

8/14 

8/20 

t/24 

tm 

1/28 
1/31 
9/2 


8/27     Fran 

8/30 

9/2 

9/5 

8/20     Bn2il... 

8/24     Artnlin.., 

8/26     Bnzil 

8/28 

8/31 

9/2 

9/5 


CM.. 

Peru 

Ecuador.., 


84.00. 
9$JI0. 
75.00. 

"miii'. 
mm. 

297.00. 
520.00  . 
696.00  . 
531.00. 
190.00. 
150.00. 
402.00  . 
300.00. 
237.00. 


2,88100 
3X135.00 


•3.400.00 


240.00. 


Jms  S.  Vai  WaiCMcn .. 


J.  Daw)  Wilson .. 


8/13 
8/16 
8/22 
8/24 
8/26 
8/28 
8/24 
8/27 
8/30 
9/2 


S/IS  Ei«M 

8/21  Norwaif 

8/23  W.  Germany.. 

8/25  Auslria 

8/27  SKiberlaad... 

8/29  Spain.. 


8/27 
8/30 
9/2 
9/5 


Franx.. 


324JI0. 

814.00  . 

16t00. 

176J0. 

160.00. 

150.00 

28t00. 

225.00 

297.00 

520.00 


43J3. 
2.647J0  . 


3390JI0. 


•3.400.00  . 


84.00 
96J0 

2J63.00 

3,035.00 
288.00 
225.00 
297.00 

3,920.00 
696.00 
531.00 
430.00 
150.00 
402.00 
300.00 
280.33 

2,647.20 
324.00 
814.00 
168.00 
176.00 
160.00 

3,530.00 
288.00 
225.00 
297.00 

3.920.00 


Subtotal.  Committee  on  AHnprutnns .. 

Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff: 

Stuart  W.  Angevine 


35,598.25 97,599.16  , 


218.33  133.415.74 


Ridianj  C.  Carter.. 


7/10 
7/24 
7/28 
7/30 


Paul  F.  Dinsfflore,  Jr.. 
Roy  T.  Mason 


7/9 

7/14 

8/10 

8/12 

8/25 

8/26 

7/10 

7/24 

7/28 

7/30 


7/24 

7/28  United 

7/30  Scotland.. 

7/30  United  Kingdom.. 

7/9  PWn 

7/14  Korea. 

7/17  Japan 

8/12  United  Kingdoni.. 

8/25  Germany 

8/26  Italy 

8/28  Spam.. 


I,06t75 
4a75 
16175 


$1,540.00  . 


2.608.75 
423.75 
168.75 


Gernv 
United 


7/24 

7/28 

7/30     Scotland.. 

7/30     United  Kingdoni.. 


rf  Kingdoni.. 


679.00. 
441.50. 
150.00. 
291.00. 
876i0. 
150.00  . 
225.00. 
1,068.75  . 
423.75  . 
168.75. 


1,019J9 


i,54aoo. 


1,698.89 
441.50 
150.00 

2,002.20 
876.50 
150.00 
225.00 

2.608.75 
423.75 
168.75 


Rotot  C.  Qwgley.. 


7/9 

7/14 

8/10 

8/12 

8/25 

8/26 


Peter  B  Symonds.. 


Thomas  L  VanOersice.. 
H  Branch  Wood 


7/9 

7/14 

8/10 

8/12 

8/15 

8/25 

7/10 

7/24 

7/28 

7/30 

9/27 

9/27 


7/9 

7/14  Korea. 

7/17  Japan 

8/12  United  Kingdom.. 

8/25  Germany 

8/26  Italy 

8/28  J*>;r-- 

7/9  PiMlippmes 

7/14  Korea 

7/17  Japan 

8/12  United  Kingdom.. 

8/15  Germany 

8/25  Italy 

8/28  Spain.. 


7/24 

7/28     UniM  I 
7/30     Scotland.. 
7/30     United  Kingdom.. 

Germany 

Germany 


679.00. 
441.50. 
150.00. 
291.00. 
876i0. 
150.00. 
225.00  . 
656.00. 
445.00  . 
318.75  . 
291.00  . 
876.50. 

isaoo. 

225.00. 

1,068.75  . 

4a75  . 

168.75. 


1,019J9 

'iM'si'. 


1,010.00 


UlliO 

■T,54b!o6": 


1.698.89 
U1.50 
150.00 

1.996.57 
876.50 
150.00 
225.00 

1,666.00 
445.00 
318.75 

2,002.29 
876.50 
150.00 
225.00 

2,608.75 
423.75 
168.75 


337.50. 
337.50. 


1,226.00  . 
1.226.00  . 


1,563.50 

1,563.50 


Subtotal,  Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff.. 
Coramlftee  total 


14.247.00 15,249.93 


29,496.93 


49.845.25 112,849.09 


218.33 162,912.67 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

' If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  current  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

•Transpvtation  provided  by  military  airciatt.  Costs  shown  are  comparable  flist-class  commercial  rates. 


JAMIE  L  WHITTEN,  Chairman.  Nov  4.  1981. 
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Date 

Countiy 

Per  diem- 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

NdfiK  of  metnber  or  employes 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency  2 

US.  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollai 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency  2 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equnialent 

or  US. 

cunenqi' 

DEUGATION  TO  EUROPE  AND  MIDDIE  EAST 
Bntrlv  fi  Bvran 

..     6/27 
6/29 
7/1 
7/4 

6/29 
7/1 
7/4 
7/7 

Ireland 

136.49 
105.000 

21O20  . 
150.00. 
270.00  . 
225.00  . 

136.49 
105.000 

21O20 

E»p( 





ISOOO 

^ 

Germany. 



27000 

' 

533.25 

i36!49" 

105.000 

22500 

2,866.29  . 

2,866.29 

Charles  F  Dougherty 

..     6/27 
6/29 
7/1 
.   7/4 

6/29 
7/1 
7/4 
7/7 

Ireland 

136.49 

210.20. 

15O0O  . 
270.00  .. 
225.00  .. 

21020 

Egypt 

105.000 

'"""Z mii 

150.00 

^ 

Gennany 



27000 

533.25 

22500 

2,866.29  . 

2.866.29 

Nicholas  Mavroules 

..     6/27 

6/29 

Ireland 

_ 136.49 

210.20  . 

136.49 

21O20 
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Continued 


IMe 


Olher 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Aniual      Departure 


cwnncy 


Ui.1 

ep" 
■  US 


foreign 


U.S 


or  US 
cancncy' 


US.  I 
orU.S 


erU5 


TraRsportatnn,  Department  ol  State 

Transportabon,  Department  o(  the  Air  Force.. 
Janes  I.  Neigai 


6/29 

7/1 

7/4 


7/1 
7/4 
7/9 


Espl.. 


105.000 


Gnony.. 


S33JS 


150.00  . 
270.00  . 
22110. 


Transportation,  Department  of  State 

Transportabon,  Dejarlment  of  the  Air  Force 

Incoanby  travel  for  entire  delegabon.  Navy 

Local  baoportabon  for  delegation  m  Egypt. 


ins 

'7/1 


6/29 

7/1 

7/3 


taa.. 


13649 
105000 


210.20 

150.00  

lOOJO 


614M 

1,679J7  


105JI0e 

"saais' 


13649 
105000 


State  . 


1358.78 

1.186.42 

18JO4J0 

342J6 


Deparbnent 

DELEGATION  TO  BERMUDA  AND  PANAMA 
Robert  E.  Badhan 


Transportabon,  Deparbnent  of  ttie  Air  Force.. 
Wm.  L  Didunson 


8/9 
8/12 


....  8/6     8/9 
8/9     8/12 

;r.""876 8/9  ■■ 

8/9  8/12 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force ~ 

Marjories.  Holt 8/6  8/9 

8/9  8/12 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force ~ ~ 

Kenneth  B  Kraner 8/6  8/9 

8/9  8/12 

Transportabon,  Deparbnent  of  the  Air  Force 

Transportabon,  Deparbnent  of  State - 

WiMsbm  B  Coler,  Jr 8/6  8/9 

Transportation,  Department  of  »«  Air  Force - 

Thomas  E.  Cooper 8/6  8/9 

8/9  8/12 

Transportabon,  Deparbnent  of  the  Air  Force 

Kaen  S  Heath 8/6 

1/9 

Transportation,  Deparbnent  of  Hie  Air  Force 

Alma  a  Moore J/6 

1/9 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Paul  1  Tsompanai 8/6 

8/9 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Miscellaneous  delegation  eipenses,  Panama 

INDIVIDUAL  OFFKSAL  COMMinEE  TRAVa 

Donald  L  Campbell 6/77 

6/29 

Traisportation,  Depabnent  of  the  Air  Force 

Ike  aieKon - 8/6 

8/7 

8/12 

8/13 

Transportabon,  Department  of  State 

Floyd  Spence 8/6 

8/9 

8/13 

8/15 

Local  bansportation  and  miscellaneous.  Department  ol 

State. 

Transportation,  Department  of  the  Air  Force.. 


Panama.. 


420Je  . 
225.00. 

"mm. 

225.00. 


1.761J8 


428.00 

225.00 

■■■■■--■ 

225.00 


1M9.68 


1.730i2 


420.00  . 
225.00  . 


1.451J2  . 
I37J5  . 


Paiana.. 


420.00  . 

225J0. 

■■■^-■ 

225.00 


1.761.68  . 


1,761.68 


8/9 
8/12 


420.00 
225.00 


1.730J2 


8/9 
8/12 


420.00 
225.00  . 


1.730.82 


I,6t9i8 


257  55 


6/29 
7/7 


IMr 


(icriRany.. 


290.815 
1350.90 


245.00 
570.00 


8/7 
8/12 
8/13 
8/14 


{jenhamr.. 
Soodan.. 


1,262.12 


454.00 


ima 


290J15 
U50.90 


1,26212 


15000 

270.00 

225.00 

61400 

1,67987 

210iO 

150.n 

180.00 

1358.78 

1,18642 

18304.80 

34286 


42000 
225.00 

1.761.68 
42000 
22500 

1.689.68 
42000 
22500 

1,73082 
140.00 
225.00 

1.451.32 
137J5 
420.00 
22500 

1,761.68 
420.00 
225.00 

1,76168 
42000 
225.00 

1.730.82 
42000 
22500 

1.730i2 
420.00 
22500 

1,68968 
257  55 


245.00 

57O00 

2366.29 

454.00 


England.. 


8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 


Hay  1(0 
ThMid 


tam.. 


Greece.. 
Aisbia.. 


2.433.10 
10392.00 
12360.00 

6397.00 


I  A  West 8/6 

8/7 
8/12 
8/13 

Transportation,  Department  of  State 

Antonio  B  Won  Pat 8/6 

8/9 
8/13 
8/15 

Local  bansportabon  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  De- 

partment  of  State. 

Transportabon,  Department  of  the  Air  Force 


8/7 
8/12 
8/13 
8/14 


Gerniaw.. 
ScoOaid.. 
EngM... 


1.879.20 


VniM 
411410 
480.00 
216.00 
363.00. 
43135  . 

8,22912. 
675.00  . 


242  67 


2.43310 

10.992.00 
12.96000 
6397.90 


1379.20 


2316.00 
41100 
48000 
216.00 
363.00 
674.22 

832932 
675.00 


8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 


HoMto 
Thiufid 


KM.. 


Gttax.. 
AiBbia.. 


2.43310 
10392.00 
12360.00 

6397.90 


231630 
411.00  . 
480.00  . 
216.00 
36330 


219.95 
832932 


240.06 


2.433.10 
10392.00 
12.960.00 

639730 


2316.00 
41100 
410.00 
216.00 
363.00 
46031 

8329.82 


Committee  total.. 


1331430 70.474.27  . 


74038 


84.72935 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

*  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dolar  equivalent;  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  anount  expended. 


MELVIN  mi.  Charmai.  Ocl  30.  1981 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  RNANCE  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 

SEPT.  30, 1981 


Dale 


Perl 


other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Oarty 


Foreign 


US  dotar 

equivalent 

or  US 

cunwcy* 


Foreign 
currency 


USdetar 

equivalent 

VU.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


US  defer 

equivaient 

orU3. 

caiCKy^ 


US  dotar 
Foreign  etiunnlent 
cwrency        a  U3 


Slay  Hoyer. 

Staiford  Parris.. 


6/27 

6/28 

7/1 

6/27 

6/28 

7/1 


6/28  Greece - —  75.00  . 

7/1  Russia 232.52  . 

7/3  W.  Gemany 168.00  . 

6/28  Groeoe 75.00  . 

7/1  Russia. 232.52  . 

7/3  W.  Germaiy..„ 168.00  . 


147.10 
•430430 


147.10  . 
•4304.50  . 


75.00 

379.62 

4.97230 

75.00 

379.62 

4,972.50 


27664 
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SEPT.  30, 1981-Contlnued 


teoin|*i|f<e 

Ml 

CoMtiy 

I>*4m> 

ToHiarMiM 

Odwr 

pvmes 

ToU 

NMeolMi 

AirmI 

Dipvtvc 

Feniri 
cwTcncy 

■  U.S. 

carrBcy 

U1M» 

»U.S 
antncy* 

Foam 
cunrncy 

U.S.ilol« 

orU.S. 
onency* 

U.S.lkB» 
Foni|n  flquiviM 
cwnnqf         ot  U.S. 

onwcy* 

FrMt  Amnm 

1/8 

8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 

f» 

88.00. 

« 208.00  . 
276.00  . 
106.00. 
261.00. 
208.00. 
1U.0O  . 

6.61  . 

10.95  . 
91.03  . 
4Ii4  . 

105.56 

8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

AistrA 

29903 

50.80. 

367J4 

asr 

..._ lotoo 

5174. 

2UI. 

2417. 

•9135.25  . 

19194.65  . 



37.94  . 
14.53  . 
82.16  . 

351.68 

y^tmi 

244.41 

Tamil 

291.13 

'9,935.25 

Conanttee  IMal 

2,282.04  . 

27715. 

_     22.554.54 

'  ftf  BMI  OOMSHMB  BOBM  IM  MHB. 

'  Hhrafn  curenqs  used,  enter  US  doiif  equviM;  if  US  oiraEi'  is  used,  enter  onount  eiqiended. 

'Hitvy  trvsportatW- 

•  Refin  node  n  ouitry  of  unused  per  (urn 


FBMMB I  Sr  GOHUM,  CkaniaR.  Od  29, 1981. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 1981 


Me 

QMHiy 

tadmi- 

Tranifirtation                 Oder  (wposes 

ToU 

NMt  of  HMto  or  ommtt 

AttmI 

Deparlin 

FOBp. 

currency' 

U.S(Mai 

eqwvafent 

or  US 

cincnqr' 

Rnip 
canincy' 

US.  dolar                      U.1  delar 

equivalent        Fncign        equivalent 

or  U.S.        cumncy'        or  US 

cwrenqf'                      onency* 

Foreip 
cwreney' 

U£iMlir 

otU.S 
wnKf' 

MSiRm                       

6/77 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Once 

4J82.50 

75.00 
232.52. 
168.00  . 

'11100 

192.(4 

15,282.50 
4(B'.20' 

267.64 

U.S.SIi. 

155.44 „.. 

387.96 

WestGermaqr -    

403.20 

16800 

4104.50 .. 

4104  50 

BiKsor  CorratfL » —•. 

6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

tam 

U.S.S.R 

4,282.50 

75.00. 
232.52. 
168.00  . 

155.44 

4,282.50 

75.00 
38796 

«IW  Gennqr 

403.20 

403.20 

168.00 

410410 ...       . 

4,804.50 

1  ThOHtts  Gtflrnan 

.......     6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Gneoe 

U.SS.R. 

4,282.50 

75.00. 
232.52. 
168.00. 

4.282.50 
403.20 

7500 

155.44 

""'iiSfso'ZZZZllZZZZ 

38796 

West  Gemany 

403.20 

16800 

Ui  iiaMay  iKBtulJliai 

4.804.50 

Ceecrassmn  Wendel  Bahir 

.......     6/7 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Gnaoe 

4,282.50 

75.00  . 

155.44 

4.282.50 

7500 

U.SS.R 

232.52  . 
168.00. 

38796 

Wed  Gecmav 

403.20 

403.20 

16800 

II S  mifltirv  tMWiMMi1i<i" 

4104J0- 

4.804.50 

Win  f.  Jenninn 

6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Gnaoe 

4,282.50 

7500. 
232i2. 
16L00. 

4,212.50 

mSt 

7500 

UliR 

155.44 

38796 

WtstGenwv 

403iO 

168  W 

US  niitary  traBflortatiai _ 

4J0410 

804.50 

Uerb  Stanley....'- 

.......     6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Greece 

„ 4J$2.50 

75.00. 
232.52. 
168.00. 

4,2(2.50 

7500 

U.S.SII 

155.44 

387.96 

West  Germany 

403i0 

403.20 

wso" 

ma" 

16800 

4104.50 

155.44 

4,804  50 

Williim  A.  Buiey 

6/27 
6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Amt 

428250 

75.00. 
232.52. 
1(1.00. 



7500 

USiR 

WestGenM^ ...... 

403.20 

38796 

16800 

4,804.50 ...... 

4,804.50 

jliinDni' 

.......     6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

fteea 

U.S.SR 

4,282.50 

75.00. 
232.52. 
1(8.00. 

4,282.50 
403.20 

75.00 

155.44 

387.96 

West  Germany 

403.20 

16800 

U  S  military  transpotatien _ 

4104.50 

4,804.50 

Hictanl  DiEugemo _ 

6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Gnece 

U.SS.I1. 

4,282.50 

7510. 
23252. 
1(1.00. 

4,282.50 

7500 

155.44 

387.96 

West  Germany 

403i0 

''IwWZZ^ZZZIIZZl 

403.20 

16800 

U.S  mit«y  transportatni „ 

4,804.50 

iaMtOiEi«nio - 

6/27 

6/28 
7/1 

6/28 

7/1 

7/3 

Greece...- 

U.SS.II 

....„ 4,282.50 

7&00. 

232.52. 

.1(100. 



155.44 „„_    

4,282.50 

75.00 
387.96 

west  Geniangr 

403.20 

403.20 

16800 

US  nitaiy  tranportatin 

4104.50... 

4104  50 

4,755.20  . 

49.792.04 

54,54724 

>  ftr  ifem  coBtitutes  iod|ini  and  meats. 

'For  oitirc  delegation  (Dracanas) 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


CAM  D.  PERIUNS,  Cliairman,  Oct.  28, 1981. 
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1981 


Me 

Country 

Ptrdtan' 

TrarnfKNlalNjn 

OIlKr 

purposes 

Total 

Name  of  member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign 
cuiToicy 

U.S.do8ar 

equivaM 

or  US. 

cumncy* 

FoRign 
currency 

U.S.  dolar 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

cunency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S  dolar 

iquivaM 

orU.S 

currency* 

Hfdwtl  Framtm              

....     8/9 

8/22 

Kenya 

1.162.00  . 

116200 

noanwcial  traosportiliatt    

1162.00- 



186200 

4l>«*FnMai  ' 

...     8/9 

8/22 

Kenya 

1.162.00  , 

116200 

1K2.00- 

...       1,862.00 
116200 

*                  ■ .»  -      ■"-.»»■ 

8/9 

8/22 

Kenya 

1.162.00  . 

1K210. 

2151  „ 
118.10  . 

52.91  . 
22214. 

................. 



116200 

Davil  Gntafson ' 

.....     8/31 
9/3 
8/5 

9/3 
9/5 
8/7 
8/9 

France 

288.00  . 
87.00  . 
164.00. 
156.00. 

31351 

Belgiun 

20510 

fa^^iffl  •M'ratv 

fimSwe 

216.91 

8/7 

Soutli  Africa... 

3411  . 

413.15 
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wmMt  nmponiDQB .. 

Richvt)  Ottmger 


Wtvy  ^ansportitioii 


CORHBCrCBl  tTMpOrtllRM.. 

RchstI  C.  SMby 


traMnrtJtioR  ..... 


Commercial  transportation.. 
CofMnittoe  Mm.... 


8/9 
8/14 
8/17 
8/18 


t/5 
1/7 
.1/11 
8/14 
8/17 
8/11 


8/6 
8/9 
8/13 
I/IS 


rtodM> 


Tianputaini 


OoMtnr 


8/14 
8/17 
8/18 
8/22 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


Zim 
SorikMiica. 


8/9 
8/13 
8/15 
8/17 


or 


Gnaoe. 


1/19 
1/23 
8/26 

I/a 


8/23 
8/26 
8/28 
9/5 


Ei«M. 

AMiTil. 


Germaw.. 


1  Per  dKm  constitutes  UUng  and  meab.  ......... 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dolar  equivaM;  if  US  currency  s  used,  enter  amouit  eipendHl 
•  UnavJGble  at  tlis  time-wa  file  supplemental. 


U1.I 
orUl 


Ul.( 
arUl. 


23111. 
7110  . 
504.00  . 

■iMio"! 

30610  . 
249.00  . 
231.00  . 
7510. 
50411  . 


6119 
4511 


6.75130 

5211  

22214 

6119 

4510 


411.00  . 

480.00  . 

21(10  . 

242.00  . 


3,21515  . 


43210  . 
2(410 
1(1.00 
936.00 


29.17  .„ 

125.tt  ... 

817177  ... 


10.17010  . 


29,003K  . 


Ul^l 
orUl 


1813  . 


22I1I  . 


8U3. 


22(11. 


5119 
13.41 

9139 


941J2  ... 


U1.I 


lUl 


648.72 
27(.50 
7110 
730.90 
6.751J0 
21(11 
5(313 
399.72 

m» 

7510 

73Ui 

3JK1S 


411.10 
(•149 
32115 
4(517 
I171J7 
43210 

mm 


nil 

3J8I1I 


40.114i8 


JOHN  D  DNZLL.  (Mrman.  Oct  30.  1981. 
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ftame  of  mento  or  employee 


W.  Bamds. 

Conunercial  transportation.. 
Everett  Biemtan 


Mitaiy  transportation .. 

D.  Bonker 

Commercial  transportation.. 
0." 


Military  transportation  (onemiay) 

Commercial  transportation  (one^»ay).. 
J.  J.  Biady 


Military  trannorlatian .. 
W.  S  Bioomfield 


Military  transportatian.. 
J.  Canon 


Military  transportation .. 
F.  M.  Oiamlieis 


Me 


OHier 


Total 


Arrival      Deinfture 


Country 


7/24 
8/6 


8/6 
8/14 


8/8 

8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 


7/20 


8/5 

8/7 

t/15 

8/19 

8/20 

8/24 

8/26 


8/8 

8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

1/20 


8/1 
8/9 
V12 
8/15 

8/16 
8/19 
8/20 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

V14 

1/17 

8/18 


Military  transportation.. 
a  Crockett 


8/8 

8/9 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 


8/5 

1/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 


8/9 

1/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


Ff 

New  Zealand.. 

Austraia 

Sinppore 

THaSnd 

Hong  Kong.... 
Tainan 


7/23     Unitad  KIngdon. 


8/7 

8/8 

8/19 

8/20 

8/24 

8/26 

8/28 


Zinbatwe 

Souli  Ainca... 
Kenya 


Kenya. 
Sute. 


8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


8/9 

8/12 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


8/7 
8/11 
8/14 
8/17 
8/18 


Nem  Zealand.. 
Austraia. 

Hong  Ka*g ... 
Taiuan 


New  iBMano.. 
Australia.. 


Singapore 

TliaSiid 


Hong  Kong.. 
Taiwan.. 


Zimlialiwe 

Soufli  Africa.. 


Sonoia.. 
Angob.. 


Ni^cna... 


Fiji 

New  ZeaM.. 


Sinwore 

TkaM 


Hong  Kong.. 
Taiwan. 


ZinAibwi 

South  Africa. 

Kenya 

Somaia 


Ul.( 

eqw 
orUl. 


US 
equH 
arU.S. 


Foreign 


U5 
orUi. 


Ull 

a  US 


1.33t00. 

712.00  . 

3.146.10  . 

88.00  . 

228.00  . 

276.00  . 

106.00  . 

26110  . 

20810  . 

184.00  . 


271.00  . 


164.00. 

147.17  . 

311.25  . 

32.42  . 

334.50  . 

166.00  . 

216.00  . 


SS.00 
228.00 
276.00 
106.00  . 
261.00 
20100  . 
184.00 


88.00 
728.00 
276.00 
106.00 
261.00 
208.00 
184.00  . 


164.00  . 

306.00  . 

24910  . 

231.00  . 

75.00  . 

504.00  . 


88.00 
22100 
106.00 
261.00 
208.00 
184.00 


164.00  . 

306.00  . 

249.00  . 

231.00  , 

75.00  . 


6219 


6.(1 


1M.77. 

ilia'. 

l\U. 

2417. 

9135:25. 


2.719.01 
5211 


10^40 


31tS.(5 

2101.(3 

1(1 


(714  . 


(i.a 

2111 

24.97 

9.935.25 

1(1 


(714. 


(LH. 
2Ltt 
2417. 
9.935i5  . 
52.91 
22214  . 

(in. 

4510. 


1571J0  .... 
1(1 


(1.(1.. 

nu. 

24.97  . 
9.935.25  . 
5211  . 
22214  . 
(119. 
45.50. 


3.14(10 
10.95  ... 
91.03  ... 
(714  ... 


55.(5 
14.53  . 
82.1(. 


8113 


1015 
91.03  . 
180.77  . 


55.(5  . 

14.53 

82.1( 

"iois": 

91.03  . 
180.77  . 


55.^5  . 
14.53  . 
82.16  . 


34.n 
8183 


22190 


10.97 
91.03 


55.65  . 
14.53  . 
82.16  . 


3411 
8183 


1.4003 

mm 

31U3 
SMjH 


jnn 

Mid 

2n.u 

913515 

27110 

2.7«« 

21U1 

147.17 

...._._.  5K.4t 

3142 

33411 

tlUI 

21UI 

^3KSi 

210U3 

IKK 

3UJ3 

SMH 


9131 

mjo. 
2n.i3 

913125- 
10151 
31913 
521(1 


mil 

211.13 
913125 
21191 
50.15 
30172 

ma 

Tin 

73190 

157110 

1K.SI 

31i.B 

mm 

37133 
244.41 

291.13 
913500 
21191 
StU5 
3SU2 
2nil 
TIN 


27666 
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Dale 


l>(r«eni> 


Other  purpoees 


Total 


Name  of  nenibcf  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Cointry 


U.S  dollar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  iMar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency" 


Foreign 
currency 


Ui.dallar 

equivalent 

orU.S 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S,ilollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency* 


MStary  transportation.. 
i.  I.  Derwnslii 


i/18 


11/22 


M4.00  . 


Conmeraal  transportatian.. 
R.  K.  Ooraan 


8/3 

m 
m\ 
mi 

8/14 


8/8 

8/11 

8/13 

8/13 

8/16 


Taiwan.. 


TManl 

Burma 

Hong  Kon|.. 


460.00. 
49.60 
2(1.00 


6,571.30 


226.90 


SS.1S 


112.95  . 


730.90 
6.571.30 
460.00 
49.60 
429.10 


20«.00 


7/31 
8/1 
8/3 
8/4 
1/5 
l/i 

in 

i/ie 

vu 

8/15 
8/15 


8/1 

8/3 

8/4 

8/5 

11/6 

8/7 

8/9 

8/11 

8/14 

8/16 

8/16 


Saudi  AralM.. 

Kuwait.. 


Bahrain.. 
Qatar.. 


United  Arab  Emiratts.. 

Oman 

North  Veman. 

Cyprus 

Israel 

Turkey 

Bulgvia 


1S2JI0. 
471.00  . 
152.00. 
144.00. 
142.00  . 
172.50  . 
276.00  . 
148.16  . 
270.00. 


208.00 

4,004.00  _ 4,00400 

_.._ 152.00 

471.00 

152.00 

144.00 

142.00 

501.81 

276.00 

148.16 

270.00 


329.31 


136.50 


I  transpoilatlon.. 
H.  H  Dymaly 


Commercial  transportation.. 
F.  S.  Falem 


8/13 
8/18 
8/20 
1/21 
1/22 
1/26 


8/17 
8/20 
8/21 
8/22 
8/26 
8/27 


bidia _.. 

Thailand 

Burma* 

Hong  Kon|.. 

Korea 

Japan 


320.00. 
174.00  . 
21.00 
208.00 
356.00 
206.00 


2.857J0 


120.15 
6.57 


6.02 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


Military  transportation 

M.  Feiiwicli 

Commercial  transportation.. 

P.  Findtey 

Commercial  transportatian.. 


anbatiwe 

Sooth  Afriia.. 

Kenya 

Somalia 

Angola 

Nigeria 


164.00 

306.00 

249.00 

231.00  

75.00 

504.00 


3,655.00  . 
52.91  . 
222.34  . 
61 89  . 
45.50  . 


34.81 
88.13 


7/25 


7/1 


7/27 
........... 


Ivael.. 


180.00 


6,571.30  . 


22S.90 


Ecuador.. 


283.41 


3,918.00  . 


8/8 

8/9 

t/12 

VIS 

1/16 

VU 

1/20 

Military  transportation 

E.  Friedman 6/27 

6/28 

7/1 

7/2 

7/4 

7/5 

7/7 

Commercial  transportation . 

M.  E.  Galey 8/5 

8/24 

Commercial  transportation 

B.  A  Gilman 8/6 

8/9 
8/13 

Commercial  transportation 

C  A.  Grunherg _ 7/18 

Comrneroal  transportation 

P  V  Hyndman 7/24 

8/6 

Commercial  transportation 

V  Johnson _ 7/8 

Commercial  transportation ...._ 

R  J  Lagomarsino 8/8 

8/9 

t/12 

VIS 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 


8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


New  Zealand*. 

Australia 

Singapore 

Thailand.. 


Hong  Kong*.. 
Taiwan  » 


81.00 
184.44  . 
276.00 
106.00  . 
261.00 
128.00 
174.00  . 


691.00 
6.61 


67  J4 


10.95 
91.03 
180.77  . 


6/28 

7/1 

7/2 

7/4 

7/5 

7/7 

7/8 


Mexico 

Honduras 

El  Salvador.. 
Costa  Rica... 

Cuba 

Nicaragua.... 


150.00 
300.00  . 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00. 


61.68 
21.88 
24.97 
9,935.25 
153.76  , 


55.65 
14.53 
82.16 


426.96 


204.06 


136.50 

2,857.30 
320.00 
300.17 
27.57 
208.00 
356.00 
206.00 

3,655.00 
216.91 
563.15 
399.72 
276.50 
75.00 
730.90 

6,571.30 
180.00 

3,918.00 
283.41 
691.00 
105.56 
275.47 
524.61 
106.00 
378.33 
164.41 
28113 

9,935.25 
73072 
300.00 
75.00 
75.00 
279.06 


85.00. 


8/23 
8/28 


Kenya 

Swit»rtand.. 


809.25  . 
400.00. 


8/8 

8/13 

8/14 


France 

Switzerland.. 
France 


192.00  . 
320.00  . 
96.00. 


3,141.00  . 


7/29     United  Kingdom.. 


745.60 


8/6 
8/14 


Korea.. 


lJ3t.0O 
712.00 


1,178.00  . 
25.20  . 

1,730.00  . 
62.39  . 


13.40  . 


7/11     Mexico.. 


Military  transportation 

T.  Lantos _ 

Commercial  transportation 


8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


Fiji 

New  Zealand.. 

Australia  * 

Singapore 

ThaHand 

Hong  Kong .... 
Taiwan 


Militaiy  transportation .. 
H.  Mates 


7/25 

"8/17" 
8/23 


7/27  Israel.. 


261.00  . 
208.00  . 
184.00  . 

"mE'. 


8/23 
8/24 


People's  Republic  of  Oiina.. 
Hong  Kong 


450.00  . 
104.00. 


85.00 

1.299.33 1,299.33 

809.25 

400.00 

3,141.00 
192.00 
320.00 
96.00 

1,178.00 
784.20 

1,730.00 

1,400.39 
712.00 

3,146.10 
225.00 
608.00 
10556 
319.03 
442.26 
106.00 
378.33 
244.41 
29113 

9,935.25 
180.00 

2,730-00 

1,055.36 
11012 


3,146.10 

•• 

225.00  . 



608.00 

8800  . 

661 

1095  .. 

228.00  . 

91.03  .. 

19365  . 

67  84  . 

18077  .. 

■106.00  . 

61.68 
21.88 
24.97  , 
9,935.25  , 

"imiH". 

541.53  . 


55.65 
14.53 
82.16 


63.83  . 
6.12. 


Military  transportation . 
P.  Nennnan 


8/8 

8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 


8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


Fyi 

New  Zealand.. 

Australia 

Singapore....:. 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong.... 
Taiwan 


88.00 

228.00 
276.00  . 
106.00 
261.00  . 
208.00  . 
184.00 


3,828.70  _ 3,828.70 


6.61 


67.84 


10.95  . 
91.03  . 
180.77  . 


61.68 
21.88 
24.97 


55.65 

14.53 

!.16 


105.56 
319.03 
524.61 
106.00 
378.33 
244.41 
291.13 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 


8/7 

8/U 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


Military  transportation .. 
G.  PecUiam 


Zimbabwe 

South  Africa.. 

Kenya  

Somalia 

Angola 

Nigeria 


164.00  — 

306.00 

249.00  ...... 

231.00 

75.00 

504.00 


9,935.25  , 9,935  25 


52.91 
222.34 
61.89  . 
45.50  . 


34.81 
88.83  , 


8/5 
8/7 
8/11 


8/7 
8/11 
8/14 


Zim 

Sooth  Africa.. 

Kenya 


164.00  . 
306.00  . 
249.00  . 


216.91 
563.15 
399.72 
276.50 

75.00 

226.90 730.90 

6,571.30  6,571.30 

52.91 216.91 

222.34 34.81  563.15 

61.89 88.83 399.72 
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Dale 


Transportataon 


Olhef 


Total 


Name  of  member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


foreign 
currency 


US. 


or  US. 


foreign 
cwrency 


USdolar 

equnatait 
or  U.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 


U£( 


or  US 


cunency 


or  US 


Miitary  transportation,. 
G.  Pitchford 


8/14 
8/17 
8/18 


8/17  Somaia.. 
8/18  Angola  ~ 
8/22     " 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

t/17 

Vlt 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


ZnbalXMe 

Soulli  Africa.. 


231.00  . 
75.n  . 
504.00  . 
6,571.30  . 
164.00  . 
306.00  . 
249.00  . 
231.00 
75J0  . 
504.00 


45.50  . 


226J0. 


S2.91  

22234 

61J9 

45.50  . 


34J1  . 
tU3 


Military  transportation .. 
>.  Ptilchard 


Comrneroal  transportation  from  Washington  State  h)  . 

join  Codel  in  California. 

Mittary  transportation  on^*ay  over 

Commercial  transportation  from  Singapore  back  tii . 

States. 

C  P  Rovner 

Commercial  t 
J  M.  Salvia.. 


8/8 
8/9 
8/12 
8/15 


8/9 
8/12 
8/15 
8/16 


R|i.. 


I  Zealand.. 


Austialia.. 
Singapore.. 


9/20 


9/23     MIest  Germany*.. 


8/8 

8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 


8/9 

8/12 

8/15 

8/16 

8/19 

8/20 

8/22 


fiji 

New  Zoaland*.. 

Austraia 

Singapore 

ThaiM 

Hong  Kong  

Taiwan* 


Mitary  Transportation.. 

S  J  Solarz 


6/27 

6/28 

7/1 

7/2 

7/4 

7/5 

7/7 


6/28 

7/1 

7/2 

7/4 

7/5 

in 

7/8 


Commercial  transportation.. 
G.  Strand 


Guatemala... 

Mexico 

Honduras 

ElSahiador.. 
Costa  Rica... 

Cuba 

Nicaragua... 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


Zimbabwe 

Soutii  Africa.. 

Kenya 

Sonata 

Awiia 


Military  transportation .. 
S.  Weissman 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


Zimbabnc 

South  Africa... 

Kenya 

Sonaia 

Angob 


Military  transportation .. 
L  Warn 


8/8 
8/9 
8/12 


8/9      Fiji 

8/12     New  Zealand.. 
8/16     Australia 


Militaiy  transportation  (one-way) 

Commercial  transportation  (on^way).. 
H.  Wolpe 


Military  transportatkm .. 
C  L  Yesh , 


Military  transporation .. 
C  Zabkiclti 


t/s 

8/7 

tn 

8/11 

1/11 

8/14 

8/14 

8/17 

8/17 

8/18 

8/18 

8/22 

8/8 

8/9" 

8/9 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/16 

8/16 

8/19 

8/19 

8/20 

8/20 

8/22 

8/8 

8/9 

8/9 

8/12 

8/12 

8/15 

8/15 

8/16 

8/16 

8/19 

8/19 

8/20 

8/20 

8/22 

Zimbabwe*.. 
South  Africa.. 

Kenya* 

Somalia* 

Angola* 

Nigeria  < 


Rji 

New  Zealand.. 

Australia 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong .... 
Taiwan 


Rji 

New  Zealand.. 

Australia 

Singapore 

Thailand 

Hong  Kong .... 
Taiwan 


Militaiy  transportation 

Committee  total.. 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  kxlging  and  meals. 

*  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

*  Represents  refund  made  in  country  ,    , . .  .. .      .     j. 

*  Reimbursed  US.  Treasury  for  wife's  air  travel  at  coach  rate  as  well  as  reimlxirsed  Treasury  lor  hotel  accommodatxjns  lor  wife. 


88.00  . 

228.00  . 
276.00 

i06iie 


6371J0 

6.61 


226.90 


6rj4 


10.95 
91.03 
180.77 


220.00  . 

4,967.63  . 
1,093.00  . 


276.50 
7SJ0 
730J0 

6.snjo 

216.91 
S«3.15 
311.72 

mm 

7S.00 
730.90 
6,571J0 
l«Si« 
3IU3 
S24il 
106.00 
220.00 

4J67.63 


158.92 


88.00 

188.00 

276.00  _ 

106.00  

261.00  _ 

208.00  „ 

171.50  


14.98  -.         173.90 

2,654.00  ...- _ 2.654J)0 


6.61 


67J4  . 


1095 
91.03 
180.77 


10SJ6 
27M3 
S24il 


150.00  . 

300.00  . 

75.00  . 

75.00  . 

75.00  . 


61.68  . 
21J8  . 
24.97  . 
9,935J5  . 
153.76  . 


55.65 
14.53  , 
82.16 

"42196" 


204.06  . 


1S.00 


164.00  

306.00 

249.00  

231.00  

75.00  .._.. 

504.00 


1J99J3. 

52.91  . 
222.34  . 

61J9  . 
'4S50  . 


34il 
8ti3 


164.00  . 

306.00  . 
249.00 

231.00  . 

75.00  , 

504.00  . 


S.571J0. 
S2J1  . 
222J4  . 
61«  . 
4SJ0. 


226.90 


34.81 
88.83 


226.90 


88.00  . 
228.00  . 
368.00  . 


6,571J0  . 
6.61  . 


14103  . 

306.00  . 
230.97 

142.26  . 

19.71  . 

278.00  . 


67i4  . 
4.967.63  . 
1J82.00  . 

52.91  . 
222J4  . 

6119  . 

45.50  . 


10.95 
91.03 
180.77 


34.81 
88.83 


88.00 

22100 
276.00 
10100 
261.00 
208.00 
184.00 

228.00 
276.00 
106.00 
261.00 
208.00 
184.00 


6,571.30  .... 
161  .„ 


22190 


67.84 


10.95 
91.03  . 
180.77 


61.68 

21.88 

24J7 

9335.25 

161  ...... 


67.84 


55.65 

14.53 

82.16 

" 'iiws'ZZ 

91.03  ........ 

180.77  _ — 


61.68 55.65 

21J8 14.53 _. 

24.97  82.16  

9,935.25 9,935.25 


37133 

244.41 

271.63 

9J35i5 

73172 

31100 

7Sj00 

7100 

279JI6 

"' "k.oo 

1,299.33 
21691 
563.15 
319.72 
271S0 
7100 
730J0 

1571J0 
21191 
S63.15 
399.72 
27150 
75il0 
730.90 

6,57130 
105.56 
31103 
61161 

4X7.63 

13(2.00 
200J4 
563.15 
381.69 
187.76 
19.71 
S04J( 

157130 
10156 
31M3 
$24.61 

loiao 

37133 
244.41 
291.13 
9.93Si$ 
10156 
319J3 
SMil 
1*1(0 
37133 
244.41 
291.13 


43,438.84 226,470.44  9,025.06  278,934.34 


CLEMENT  J  ZABlOCn.  Qiaimian,  Oct.  31. 19(1. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


November  16,  1981 


27668 

RtPWT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 

1981 


Me 


PardMi' 


Other  purpoMS 


Tow 


Kame  ot  menter  or  eintJloycc 


Arrwal      Departin 


Country 


Foreign 


U.S.dolar 

equwalent 

orU.S. 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

equivaM 

or  US 

oiciMcy* 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dolar 

equwalent 

or  US. 


Foreign 
currency 


US,  dolar 

equivalent 

orU.S 


EdMrd  J.  Gtanon.. 


CuneiNttee  total.. 


6/27 

6/29 

6/30 

VI 

6/27 

6/29 

6/30 

/// 

Kaly 

GffniMy... 
Naly.. 


Gerinaqf... 


290.615 
1.3S0.90 
290.815 
US0.90 


245.00 

570.00 »4,996.32 

245.00 

570.00 >  4.996.32 


290.115  245.00 
5,566.32 

290.115  245.00 
5,566.32 


1,630.00  . 


9,992i4  11.622.64 


»!( ftnign  currency  Is  Bed,  enter  US  dolar  equwalent;  If  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

"Transportation  proMded  by  US  military  alrcrafi  ^^  BI^IquS  q^„^  ^  21.  1961. 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMIHEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 1981 


Date 


PerdKffl' 


TransportatMNi 


OHw  purposes 


Total 


Arrival      Departure 


Country 


U.S.  dolar 

US.  dolar 

US  dolar 

US.  dolar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

or  US. 

currency 

or  U.S. 

currency 

or  US. 

currenqi" 

currenqr" 

currency" 

currency" 

SNriey  Ckisholm.. 


8/5 

8/7 

8/7 

8/11 

8/11 

8/14 

8/14 

8/1/ 

8/17 

8/18 

8/18 

8/22 

ttttUtfHt 

South  Mrica.. 

Kenya 

Sonoia. — 
tagoto 


164.00  . 
306.00  . 
249.00  . 
231.00  . 
75.00  . 
504.00. 


52.91  . 
222J4  . 
61.19. 
45.50  . 


34.81 

au3 


I  transportatxn 

David  t.  Bonor ~.. 

Mart  A.  Saytrs.  Jr 

Committee  total.. 


8/21 
9/24 


8/24 
9/30 


England.. 


47.380 
251.58 


6,571J0 


226.90. 


206.00 

462.00  3.440.72 


216.91 
563.15 
399.72 
276.50 
75.00 
730.90 

6.571.30 
206.00 

3.902.72 


2.197.00  10.394.66 


350.54 12.942.20 


•  Per  dton  constitutes  lodging  and  meals  ,,,.,  „,  ^    .    _. 

•  II  toreign  currency  s  used,  enter  US  dollar  equ^alent;  if  US.  currency  s  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


RICHARD  BOOING.  Ouirman.  Oct  28.  1981. 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfflCIAL  fOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 

1981 


Date 

Country 

Perdiemi 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Nwiw  of  fwnter  or  emptoyw 

Anival 

Departure 

Foreign 
currency 

US,  dolar 
6(|uiv3lent 

Tus. 

currency" 

US,  dolar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency" 

US  dolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 

currency" 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency" 

9/2 
9/14 

us> 

1,732.00  . 

1.732.00 

9/3 
9/14 

Italy 

863.360 

720.00  . 

179,866          150.00 

1.043.226 

870.00 

us> 

9/2 
9/14 

io/id" 

10/16 

10/10 
10/16 

io/id" 

10/16 

USJ( 

1.732.00  . 

1.732.00 

9/3 
9/14 

ttalv 

863^60 

720.00  . 

179,866          150.00 

1.043.226 

870.00 

usIa 

U.$A 

n'm" 

1,274.00  . 

1,074.00          185.00  . 



1,274.00 

10/11 
10/16 

France 

2.730.00 



3.804.00 

655.00 

USJk 

flarfwiU 

U.S> 

France 

USJt 

1,274.00  . 



1,274.00 

10/11 
10/16 

2,730.00 

470.00 

1,074.00          185.00  . 

3.804.00 

655J)0 

VSA 

"iijam' 

f«pi 

10/11 
10/16 

France 

U.S> 

1.638.00 

282.00  . 

282.00 

rnmrmttiw  tnt:il 

2.662.00  . 

6,382.00  . 

300.00  . 

9.344.00 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodgmg  and  meals. 

" H  foreign  currency  B  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  Chairman  Oct  30  1981 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 1981 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  memlier  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure 


Countiy 


US.  dolar                      U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dolar                      U.S.  dollar 

Foreign        equivalent  Foreign        equivalent  Foreign        equivalent  Foreign        equivalent 

currency         or  U.S.  currency         or  U.S.  currency         or  U.S.  currency         or  U.S. 

currency"                       currency"  currency"                       currency" 


Berkley  Bedel.. 


8/5 
8/7 
8/11 
8/15 


8/7 
8/11 
8/14 
8/18 


rimhabM 

South  Africa.. 


Kenya 

Switzerland.. 


116.06 

288.67 

3,012.40 

519.10 


164.00  . 
306.00  . 
332.00  . 


52.91  . 
222.34  . 
61.89  . 


34.81 
88.83 


Military  transportation 

Commercial  transportation.. 
Gus  Savage -. 


Militaiy  transportation 

Committee  total.. 


8/5 

8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 


8/7 

8/11 

8/14 

8/17 

8/18 

8/22 


Zimbabwe 

South  Africa.. 

Kenya 

Somalia 

Angola 

Nigeria 


116.06 

288.67 

2,259.30 

1,439.60 

70.75 

164.00 


164.00  . 

306.00  . 

249.00  . 

231.00  . 

75.00  . 

504.00  . 


3,285.65 
U56.0O  . 

52.91  , 
561.78  . 

61.89  . 

45.50. 


116.06 

288.67 

3,012.40 

519.10 


34.81 
88.83 


226.90 


116.06 

288.67 

2,259.30 

1.439.60 

70.75 

164.00 


216.91 
563.15 
482.72 
240.00 
4.641.65 
4.641.65 
216.91 
902.59 
399.72 
276.50 
75.00 
730.90 


6,571.30 6.571.30 


2.571.00 12.272.17 


474.18  15J17.35 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  ^    ^  .    .^ 

' If  toreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


PAREN  i.  MITCHELL,  Chairman,  Oct.  29,  1981. 


November  16,  1981  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  27669 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfflCtAL  fOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30, 1981 


D* 


Name  of  member  or  mftoft 


Uli 
orUi. 


U.1I 


Uj. 


U5 
orUT 


Uli 


ILS. 


L  A.  (Skip)  BaWs.. 


1/17 


8/23     P.IX.. 


Transportation  by  Department  oi  DitaH,.. 

Baiter  B  Conable.  Jr 

Rehnd 


8/23 
8/24 
8/27 
I/2S 
1/31 


8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
t/31 
9/6 


945.00 

■■"6ii70" 

6I4J4 

213.67 

5X0 

135.110 


1/17 


B/23     PUG.. 


Tranportafion  by  Department  of  Defense.. 
John  J.  Duncan 


1/23 
8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
8/31 


8/17 


Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense.. 

BiFienzel 

Refund 


8/23 
8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
V3I 


1/17 


1/23 
8/74 
8/27 
8/28 
1/31 

Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense „....„_.. 

Sam  M.  Gibbons V\1 

Refund ••-"- 

1/23 
8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
8/31 

Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense -i-v.-v 

James  R.  Jones «/I7 


1/23 
t/24 
1/27 
l/2t 
8/31 


Transportation  by  Dwartment  of  Defense.. 
FortneyH.  (Pete)  Stark 


6/29 

7/1 

7/2 


7/5 


Theima  J.  Askey •/!' 

*^ tri' 

8/24 


79-069  0-85-16  (Pt  21) 


8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
8/31 
9/6 


8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
8/31 
9/6 


8/23 


7/1 
7/2 
7/5 


7/8 

"iin 


HORglMg. 

SS!.::: 


8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
8/31 
9/6 


8/23     P.R.C.. 


945.00 
■~- 

684  J4 
213.67 

5jn 

135.110 


Mllgiil 


945.00 

■■■6i'5.7d" 

68434 

21367 

5.9B0 

132J62 


8/23     P.lt.t.. 


945.00 


HeniKMI. 

2SS!z 


8/24 
8/27 
8/28 
8/31 
9/6 


8/23     PRi.. 


615.70 
68434 

213.67 

5.980 

132J62 


Hoii|Kai|.. 

Sis'- 

TMand.... 


945.00 

■■6i'570' 

684.34 

213.67 

5.980 

135.110 


P.R.C.. 
.  ^ 

Swpm.. 
ttanyatt... 


S4U0 


«/23  8/24 

8/24  8/27 

8/27  8/28 

8/28  8/31 

8/31  9/6      Japan... 

ITKT ""  °''''^^.^:::==rw "im-nt: 

Rehnd 


615.70 
684.34 

213.67 

5.980 

132J62 


945.00 


8/24 
1/27 
8/28 
8/31 
9/6 


wwyw...... 

Thalaid..-. 

iSpM 1^. 


615.70 
614.34 

213.67 

5.980 

132.362 


Transportation  by  Department  of  Defense 

JohrKRoussefct - «/17  8/23     P.».a.. 

Refund 

8/23  8/24 

8/24  8/27 

8/27  8/28 

8/28  8/31 

8/31  9/6 

Transportation  bv  Department  of  Defense ................. 

Richard  T  Schufee */l'  w"     P.IIC. 

"^"^ vH i'ni 

8/24  8/27 

1/27  8/28 

8/28  8/31 

8/31  9/6 


945.00 


Hong  Kong.. 
SainpoR... 
Mai^..... 
Thaiand.... 
Japan 


615.70 
684  34 

213.67 

5.980 

135.110 


945il0 


Hong  Kong.. 
Sinnpote.... 
MaE^ 


ThailaMl.. 


Japan.. 


615.70 
68434 
213.67 
5.980 
135.110 


Englaid.. 
Gmaqr. 
Ita^f 


120.96 
222.27 


France. 


2,112 


PRO. 


945.00 


8/24 
8/27 


HfngKong.. 
Sm^foe.. 


615.70 
684  34 


525J0 

7SjM 

104.00 

318.00 

112.00 

261.00 

SOOJM 


541i3  . 


C3J3 


525.00. 
75.00. 
104.00  . 
318.00  . 
182.00  . 
261.00  . 

stoiie . 


3SJ3 

9i3 

92J2 

256i2 

1333174  . 


112  . 
411*. 

tm. 

MM. 
SMI  . 


S4L53 


C3i3. 


525.00 

7500 

10400 

318.00 

182.00 

216.00 

578.00 


3SJ3  ... 

9.53 

S2J2  ... 

2St22 

13,531.74  ... 
541.S3 


LU. 
4iU. 
2UI 
24.10 
».41 


aa. 


525.00. 
75.00  . 
104.00  . 
318.00  . 
182.00  . 
261.00  . 
571.00. 


35.33 

9.53  

92J2 

2S6i2 

nsau 

541.53  


6.12  _ 
4tW__ 
22il_ 
2tlO_. 
Sill- 


6311. 


S2SJ0. 
75.00  . 
104.00  . 
318.00  . 
182.00  . 
261.00  . 
S90M. 


35J3  . 

9.53  . 

I2J2  . 

2S6J2  . 

13,538.74  . 

541.53  . 


6.12. 
4i». 
ZZJI. 
24.M 
55.41. 


{3J3 


SISjOB  — 

75.00  „ 
104.00  — 
318.00  _ 
182.00  .„ 
261.00  ._ 
578.00  .„ 


3533. 

9  53 

9232 

256i2 

13,538.74 

541.53 


U2  .... 
4119  _ 
22.60  .... 
24.10  — 
SSi«  __ 


C3J3  . 


525.00 
75.00 

104.00  

318.00 

182.00 

261.00 

578.00 


3U3 

9.53 

92J2 

256.22 

13,538.74 


L12. 
46.19. 
22J0  . 
24.1*. 
$5.41 


541.53  


52100  — 

75.00  _. 

104.00  — 

318.00  ..- 

182.n  ... 

26100  

590.00  ... 


3S33  .. 

9.53  ... 

9232  ... 

25622  ... 

13,538.74  ... 

541.53  .. 


t3J3. 

~ti2': 

46.19, 
22:61. 
24.10, 
SMP. 


63J3  . 


S2SJ0. 
KM. 
104.00. 
318.00  . 
182.00  . 
26100  . 
590  W  . 


3533  ... 

9.53  ... 

92.32  ... 

256i2  .. 

13J38.74  ... 

«1 53  .„ 


tl2  .. 
46.19.- 
22il  .. 
24.1*  .. 

55.41  .„ 


S3J3. 


238.00  . 

93.00  . 

324A)  . 

81.00  . 

384.00  , 


3533 

9.53 

92.32 

256.22 

13,538.74 


46.19. 
ZiM. 
24.1*  . 
55.41  . 


525.00 

75.00 

104.00 

318.00 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2525.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  section  607(a)  of 
Public  Law  95-557;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

2526.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan,  pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-8;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2527.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  request,  pursuant  to  section 
27(k)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2528.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  fiscal  year  1982  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  pursuant  to 
section  307(d)(1)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  as  amended;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  House 
Administration. 


Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3454  (Rept.  No. 
97-332).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ADDABBO:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  4995.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-333).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Moixo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  AsPiN,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Deck- 
ard,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 


Mr.    Gephardt,    Mr.    Clausen,    Mr. 

Pritchard,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 

Murphy,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Smith  of 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama, 

Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Wampler,  and  Mr. 

Yates): 

H.R.  4977.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 

name  the  next  NimiU  class  nuclear-powered 

aircraft  carrier  as  the  United  States  Ship 

Hyman  G.  Rickover,  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code— Crimes  and  Criminal 
Procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  4979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  divi- 
dend paid  by  a  corporation  directly  to  cer- 
tain charitable  organizations  at  the  direc- 
tion of  a  shareholder  shall  be  treated  as  a 
charitable  contribution  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  exclude  such  dividend  from  the 
income  of  such  shareholder;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Dannemeyer): 
H.R.  4980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural  Gas  Transportation   Act   of    1976   to 
waive  certain  provisions  of  law  in  order  to 
promote  the  construction  and  initial  oper- 
ation of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  4981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  date  on 
which  Rocky  Marciano  won  the  heavy- 
weight championship  of  the  world;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

H.R.  4982.  A  bill  to  extend  eligibility  for 
membership  in  the  AMVETS  to  persons 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  allied  nations, 
after  May  8,  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 

H.R.  4983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  QIHLLEN: 

H.R.  4984.  A  bill  tp  amend,  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  nonprofit  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  nonprofit  fraternal 
organizations  from  the  requirement  that 
certain  performance  royalties  be  paid  to 
copyright  holders;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 

H.R.  4985.  A  biU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  necessary  modi- 
fications in  selected  provisions  relating  to 
eligibility  and  payments  of  aid  under  the 
AFDC  program,  in  order  to  make  such  pro- 
gram more  realistic  and  to  assure  that  the 
assistance  provided  thereunder  more  effec- 
tively serves  its  intended  purposes;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  additional 
modifications  in  selected  provisions  relating 
to  eligibility  and  payments  of  aid  tinder  the 
AFDC  program,  in  order  to  make  such  pro- 
gram more  realistic  and  to  assure  that  the 
assistance  provided  thereunder  more  effec- 
tively serves  its  intended  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

H.R.  4987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  As- 
sistant Secretaries  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.R.  4988.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  establish  national 
standards  in  order  to  reduce  incendiarism 
and  nwintain  community  vitality,  and  to  en- 
courage States  to  adopt  minimum  standards 
for  arson  investigation  and  insurance  under- 
writing; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  4989.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Interagen- 
cy Committee  on  Arson  Control  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams for  arson  investigation,  prevention, 
and  detection,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Guarini): 

H.R.  4990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  status 
of  certain  amateur  athletic  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  4995.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  that  it  is  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
rely  on  the  competitive  private  enterprise 
system  to  provide  needed  goods  and  serv- 
ices; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Pepper): 
H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  (x>mmemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SILJANDER  : 
H.  Res.  274.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  high  interest  rates,  economic  re- 
covery, and  the  gold  standard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
H.R.  4991.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
C.  Rutan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULESS  (by  request): 
H.R.  4992.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Stanley 
Weiner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  4993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  NM- 12846;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUMR 
H.R.  4994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  La  Paz 
Enterprises,  Ltd.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  1064:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1680:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  1960:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Whtte- 
hurst. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Napier,  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  3086:  Mr.  Holland. 

H.R.  3191:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  3397:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  3578:  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  4015:  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  4164:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  4184:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Ging- 

RICH 

H.R.  4404:  Mr.  Gramm. 

H.R.  4507:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Santini  and  Mr.  Dreier. 


H.R.  4720:  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4776:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Gingrich. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Ze- 
feretti.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  EInglisr.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Gradison,  Blr.  Santini,  Mr. 
Parris.  and  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  4848:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
DE  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Foclibita.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mt. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mrs. 
Bouquard.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Pahy.  Mr.  Zeferetti.  Mrs.  Roukz- 
ma.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Gilman. 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Ertel. 

H.R.  4902:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4946:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Danieu  Jr.  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 

HJ.  Res.  272:  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Santini.  Btr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Idaryland.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
E^DCAR.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
KocovsEK,  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Mazzou.  and 
Mr.  Patterson. 

HJ.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Wam- 
pler. Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Mol- 
inabi. 

HJ.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Bdr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  FHiuntain,  and  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Ii(r.  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hartnett. 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  CouHTER,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  McE>WEN,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  EIdgar,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Regula.  Mr. 
Porter.  Ms.  F^erraro,  Mr.  Nelugan,  and  Mr. 
Kindness. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Marks, 
Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Der- 
rick. 

H.  Con.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Trible.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Marlenee. 
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Mr.  Badram,  Mr.  QtmxEif,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Wamfler,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Hamser  of  Utah,  Mr.  Gunserson,  Mr. 
SuinA,  Mi.  Emerson,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  WoRTLET,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Haix.  Jr.,  Ms.  Fiedler,  and  Mr.  Horton. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follcws: 

272.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of 
Eduardo  T.  Cabrera,  Bago  City,  Philippines, 
relative  to  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

273.  Also,  petition  of  Truong-Van-Luu, 
Palawan.  Philippines,  relative  to  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

274.  Also,  petition  of  Ho  Ngan.  Aachen, 
West  Germany,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  2559 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
—On  page  2.  line  5,  strike  "$1,450,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,402,898,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  strike  "$425,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$375,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  "$33,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$29,730,000". 


H.R. 4879 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  1-lNTERNATIONAL  BANKING 
FACILITY  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 
SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Banking  Facility  Deposit  In- 
surance Act". 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  PACIUTT  DEPOSITS 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(1X5)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813<1)(5)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  other  obUgations  of  a  bank  as 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  find  and  prescribe  by 
regulation  to  be  deiXMit  liabilities  by  gener- 
al usage,  except  that  the  following  shall  not 
be  a  deposit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  be  included  as  part  of  the  total  de- 
posits or  of  an  insured  deposit: 

"(A)  any  obligation  of  a  bank  which  is 
payable  only  at  an  office  of  such  bank  locat- 
ed outside  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(B)  any  international  banking  facility  de- 
posit, including  an  international  banking  fa- 
cility time  deposit,  as  such  term  is  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  regu- 
lation D  or  any  successor  regulation  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.". 

BRANCHES  OP  INStmED  BANKS  IN  THE  TRUST 
TERRTTORY  OP  THE  FACIPIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  n.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands," 
after  "American  Samoa,"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein; 

(2)  in  subsection  (mKl),  by  inserting  "of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
after  "American  Samoa,";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (o).  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
after  "American  Samoa."  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK4).  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands," 
after  "American  Samoa.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(5)(B).  by  inserting 
"the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
after  "American  Samoa,". 


(c)  Section  11  (aK2)(A)(lv)  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821<aX2)(AKiv))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands."  after  "of  American 
Samoa,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,". 

TITLE  II— MORTGAGE  PURCHASE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mortgage  Purchase  Amendments  of  1981.". 

PURCHASES  OP  MORTGAGES  MORE  THAN  ONE 
TEAR  OLD 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
305(aX2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1454(a)(2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Corpo- 
ration may  purchase  a  conventional  mort- 
gage which  was  originated  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  purchase  date  only  if  the 
seller  is  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  or  any  other  seller 
currently  engaged  in  mortgage  lending  or 
investing  activities.". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1717(bK2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  corporation  may  purchase  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  which  was  originated  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date 
only  if  the  seller  is  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Na- 
tional Oedit  Union  Administration,  or  any 
other  seller  currently  engaged  in  mortgage 
lending  or  investing  activities.". 

MORTGAGE  LOAN  PURCHASES  PROM  THE  PEDERAL 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  203.  Subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1454)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration."  after  "Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation."  each 
place  it  appears. 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

opvixaiiiiA 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSDfTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  William  D. 
Dolan.  M.D..  director  of  pathology  at 
Arllngfton  Hospital,  serves  as  president 
of  the  American  Blood  Commission,  a 
private  sector  umbrella  group  of  40  of 
the  Nation's  leading  medical,  business, 
and  consumer  agencies.  Through  this 
constituency,  the  commission  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  their  families  for  a  safe,  effi- 
cient national  blood  supply  system.  I 
ask  that  Dr.  Dolan's  reniarks  to  the 
1981  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Blood  Commission  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoho. 
Remarks  bt  William  D.  £>olan.  MJ3.. 
President,  to  the  American  Blood  Com- 
mission's Sixth  Annual  Mbetino 
The  essential  aim  of  the  National  Blood 
Policy  is  to  improve  the  "quality  and  supply 
of  blood  and  blood  products."  It  seems  that 
implementing  a  national  resource  sharing 
plan  now  being  developed  by  the  major 
blood  service  agencies  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  this  goal.  Indeed,  the  Na- 
tional Blood  Policy  states  that  one  of  its  key 
policy  goals  is  "to  enhance  resource  sharing 
and  areawide  cooperation  in  the  collection, 
processing,  distribution  and  utilization  of 
blood  in  order  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  the  national  blood  supply." 

The  National  Blood  Policy  indicates  that 
the  problem  of  often  inadequate  blood  sup- 
plies is  clearly  a  managment  problem.  The 
problems  identified  by  the  National  Blood 
Policy  pertaining  to  the  supply  and  quality 
of  blood  resources,  and  the  efficiency  and 
accessibility  of  blood  services  "cannot  be 
solved  without  coordination  of  the  now 
fragmented  elements  which  comprise  the 
present  system."  The  National  Blood  Policy 
further  holds  that  achieving  the  necessary 
coordination  involves  building  "a  compre- 
hensive framework  for  improving  the  blood 
service  system  by  taking  advantage  of  exist- 
ing strengths  in  the  present  system  in  an  or- 
derly and  orastructive  way." 

Thus,  the  NaUonal  Blood  Policy  calls  for 
"a  pluralistic  and  evolutionary  approach  to 
the  solution  of  blood  coUection  and  distribu- 
tion problems."  The  private  sector  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  improve 
the  "organization  of  the  blood  service  com- 
plex and  the  operational  aspects  of  blood 
coUectlon.  pr(x;essing  and  utilization  to  im- 
plement the  National  policy." 

The  National  Blood  Policy  implementa- 
tion strategy  thus  is  based  on  the  good  faith 
of  private  sector  agencies  to  work  with  each 
other  for  the  common  goal  of  positive 
change.  It  indicates  that  while  acting  plural- 
istically, the  agencies  involved  should  be 
prepared  to  adapt  to  new  ways  for  the 
common  good.  "Although  the  implementa- 


tion of  the  National  Blood  Policy  should 
buUd  on  existing  strengths  in  the  present 
system  to  assure  continuity  of  essential 
services,  this  intent  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  mandate  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  It 
is  to  allow  gradual  evolution  to  the  most  ef- 
fective organization  and  operation  of  the 
blood  service  complex."  The  National  Blood 
Policy  goes  on  to  say  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph that  "if  the  private  sector  is  unable  to 
provide  satisfactory  progress,  a  legislative  or 
regulatory  approach  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered." 

That  is  exactly  what  Senator  Hatch  and 
his  predeceaaor.  Senator  Schweiker,  have 
said  about  resource  sharing.  From  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  15, 1981,  Sena- 
tor Hatch's  remarks  pertaining  to  the  Blood 
Assurance  Act  of  1981  were  these:  "It  is 
clearly  iveferable  that  the  existing  blood  or- 
ganizations meet  the  goal"  of  a  blood  re- 
source sharing  agreement  "without  federal 
legislation."  He  continued.  "The  proposal 
incorporated  in  the  Blood  Assurance  Act  of 
1981  is  more  a  prod  than  an  intervention. 
On  that  basis  I  am  prepared  to  have  this  bill 
and  other  proposate  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  if 
current  private  initiatives  faU." 

Of  course,  the  National  Blood  Policy's  call 
for  private  sector  implementation,  building 
on  the  strengths  of  the  existing  pluralistic 
system  but  not  maintaining  the  unaccept- 
able status  quo,  called  for  a  change-agent. 
That  is  why  we,  the  original  incorporators, 
established  the  American  Blood  Commis- 
sion. You  will  recall  that  we  carefully  select- 
ed words  in  our  Articles  if  Incorporation 
and  ByLaws  such  as  "monitor."  "promote." 
and  "coordinate"  to  describe  the  Commis- 
sion's method  of  carrying  out  this  mandate. 
The  atmosphere  was  charged  and  no  one 
wanted  to  alienate  or  be  alienated.  At  the 
same  time  we  had  a  public  trust.  We  went 
on  record  as  saying  the  American  Blood 
Commission  was  organized  in  order  "to  im- 
plement the  National  Blood  Policy"  and 
that  "it  will  operate  to  promote  the  public 
welfare"  to  "develop  an  adequate  voluntary 
supply  of  blood  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation." 

That  is  a  broad  responsibility,  and  its 
broadness  may  have  served  to  shield  those 
whose  commitment  wavered.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  Commission  should,  as  the 
National  Blood  Policy  stated,  work  to  evolve 
a  well-managed  blood  supply  system  and 
that  the  Commission  not  devolve  into 
simply  a  debating  society  incapable  of 
taking  sustained  and  effective  action  to  ac- 
complish Its  mission. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  and  be  count- 
ed. Those  who  support  this  organization 
must  demonstrate  their  commitment 
through  leadership  and  action.  It  is  time  to 
reassert  our  mission  and  to  add  to  the  head- 
way we  already  have  made.  I  would  like  to 
see  thoroughly  explored,  both  on  a  regional 
and  national  basis,  the  matter  of  merging  a 
resource  sharing  plan  and  the  current  re- 
gionalization  effort.  The  key  to  success  lies 
within  resource  sharing.  Other  initiatives 
and  programs  are  important,  as  seen  by  the 
COmmi88ion''s  contribution  in  the  area  of 
uniform  labeling,  public  information  and 
communication  and  the  National  Blood 
Data  Center.  Where  these  programs  contin- 


ue to  serve  a  useful  purpose  they  should  be 
continued  and  strengthened.  We  should  also 
carefully  monitor  them  to  see  If  they  need 
to  be  modified,  phased  into  others,  or  closed 
when  they  complete  their  objectives.  And 
we  should  Identify  other  initiatives  that  are 
appropriate  to  coordinate  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  framework  that  will 
support  improvement  of  the  management  of 
blood  services  and  resources.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  for  the  private  sector,  as  represent- 
ed by  the  American  Blood  Commission. 
During  this  coming  year  we  can  accomplish 
much,  but  how? 

First,  by  the  members  of  this  Commission 
truthfully  saying  what  they  think  and  not 
just  paying  lip  service  to  this  effort.  Second, 
if  you  don't  like  an  idea,  I  have  to  ask  you 
to  come  up  with  a  better  one.  Third,  while 
representing  your  organization  and  its  pro- 
grams don't  blindly  protect  your  turf,  thus 
overlooking  the  common  good.  To  quote  one 
famous  American:  "A  rising  tide  lifts  all  the 
boats." 

This  concept  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  system  we  are  attempting  to  im- 
prove for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans.  The 
strong,  active  support  of  the  members  of 
this  organization  will  set  the  Commission  on 
the  right  track  and  reinvigorate  its  efforts 
to  demonstrate  the  private  sector's  capabU- 
ity  in  bringing  the  promise  of  the  National 
Blood  Policy  to  life. 

References:  National  Bl<x>d  Policy.  Feder- 
al Register  39  (47):  9328-9330,  and  39  (716): 
32701-32711.  1974. 

Articles  of  Incorporation  and  Bylaws. 
American  Blood  Commission,  1901  N.  Ft. 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  300,  Arlington,  VA 
22209.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  November  16, 1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
House  hearings  continue  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  connection  with  our  urgent 
need  to  reauthorize  the  law,  a  Detroit 
News  editorial,  dated  October  16.  1981. 
discusses  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
law  to  reflect  air  quality  gains 
achieved. 

We  are  working  toward  prompt  con- 
sideration of  the  law  by  the  EInergy 
and  Commerce  Committee  yet  this 
year.  Legislative  action  on  this  impor- 
tant law  should  not  become  lost  in  the 
morass  of  next  year's  budget  process. 
That  process  was  tedious  and  time 
consuming  earlier  this  year,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  next  year 
will  be  different. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  pnxiess  this  law 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  Detroit  News  article  follows; 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Fixing  the  Clean  Air  Act 

People  often  ignore  past  accomplishments 
when  they  debate  the  Clean  Air  Act  regula- 
tions that  govern  automobiles.  Progress  has 
been  remarkable  in  the  past  10  years,  and 
government  data  suggest  that  air  quality 
has  improved  faster  than  expected. 

Cars  produce  three  major  pollutants: 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen.  Since  1970.  the  law  has  forced 
reduction  of  these  pollutants  from  cars  in 
six  stages,  each  of  which  mandated  new 
equipment  at  considerable  cost  to  the  car 
buyer. 

By  the  1981  model  year,  the  standards  re- 
duced hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide 
by  96  percent,  nitrogen  oxides  by  76  per- 
cent. 

Congress  is  now  debating  whether  to 
tighten  the  regulations  further,  to  clean  up 
the  last  fraction  of  auto  pollution. 

The  cost  of  the  clean-air  devices  has  spi- 
raUed  through  the  six  stages,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  tighter  the  standards  become,  the 
greater  the  cost. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  the 
consiuner  paid  $16  per  car  for  1968  equip- 
ment, which  reduced  pollutants  by  50  to  62 
percent  from  precontrol  levels.  The  1981 
equipment  cost  $400  a  car.  The  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  Is  obviously  at  worli. 

The  industry  wants  to  step  back  a  notch, 
from  1981  to  1980  standards,  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides,  without 
changing  the  hydrocart)on  standard.  This 
would  drop  the  emissions  level  for  carbon 
monoxide  from  96  percent  to  92  percent, 
and  for  nitrogen  from  76  percent  to  52  per- 
cent. 

The  auto  makers  argue  with  good  reason 
that  the  higher  1981  standards  are  too 
costly  for  the  small  gain  in  benefits.  If  the 
industry  is  permitted  to  go  back  to  1980 
standards,  GM's  customers  alone  would  save 
as  much  as  $300  on  some  smaller  models. 

The  reduction  of  auto  pollution  will  con- 
tinue even  if  the  government  does  nothing 
more.  Only  new  cars  meet  the  stricter  stand- 
ards, and  it  takes  about  10  years  to  replace 
the  entire  fleet.  As  old  cars  are  removed 
from  the  road,  pollution  declines. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  improve  air 
quality  is  to  sell  more  new  cars.  And  the 
best  way  to  perk  up  sales  is  to  reduce  prices. 
Washington  could  do  its  part  by  approving  a 
modest  relaxation  of  the  clean  air  stand- 
ards.* 
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my  generation.  I  hope  he  is  with  us 
another  90  years.* 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES1CNTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life  of 
Averell  Harriman  is  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable story.  Bom  to  wealth,  he  was 
a  champion  of  the  working  families  of 
America.  The  good  he  has  done  has 
been  lasting  and  important.  He  was  a 
towering  figure  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
several  decades.  He  was  for  peace  and 
restraint  in  foreign  affairs,  but  he  was 
tough  and  realistic  about  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  adversaries.  He  could 
have  been  President,  but  never  found 
just  the  right  time  to  run. 

I  admire  and  respect  this  man.  He 
has  been  a  model  for  me  and  others  of 


PACTSHEET  ON  MOBILE  SOURCE 
EMISSIONS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 13  Congressman  Traxler 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
(pages  27474-27475  the  first  part  of  a 
factsheet  on  H.R.  4400,  the  MobUe 
Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1981.  The  factsheet  was  prepared  by 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  misim- 
derstanding  and  misinformation  on 
what  changes  are  needed.  H.R.  4400  is 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  act  by  re- 
ducing Government  regulations  and 
recognizing  that  we  have  perhaps 
reached  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
in  reducing  the  emissions  of  vehicles. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  information  sur- 
rounding the  provisions  of  H.R.  4400, 
several  false  assertions  have  been  cir- 
culated about  the  bill.  The  factsheet 
prepared  by  MVMA  address  those  as- 
sertions. Therefore,  I  am  inserting  the 
second  part  of  the  factsheet  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  this  material  and  join  with  me 
and  Congressman  Traxler  in  building 
support  for  a  more  reasonable  Clean 
Air  Act  when  it  comes  before  us  for  re- 
authorization: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Mobile  Source  Emissions 
assertion 

Standards  for  gasoline  and  diesel  trucks 
and  buses,  already  long  delayed,  will  start  to 
take  effect  between  1984  and  1986,  depend- 
ing on  the  pollutant.  These  reasonable 
standards  will  protect  public  health  at  a 
modest  cost. 

comment 

Heavy-duty  vehicles  and  engines  have 
been  federally  regulated  since  1970.  Under 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments,  gener- 
al regulatory  authority  was  extended  to 
EPA  and  heavy-duty  standards  were  tight- 
ened in  1974  and  again  in  1979.  The  1977 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  added  a  require- 
ment that  "final"  standards  must  reflect  a 
90  percent  reduction  for  HC  and  CO  and  a 
75  percent  reduction  for  NO.  (the  same  per- 
centage specified  for  autos). 

Motor  vehicle  manufacturers  support  the 
deletion  of  specific  percentage  reduction  re- 
quirements from  the  Act.  Heavy-duty  stand- 
ards should  be  set  administratively  under 
rule  making  procedures  based  on  the  need 
to  meet  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  and  on  cost  effectiveness. 

Heavy-duty  vehicles  account  for  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  HC.  11  percent  of  the  CO,  10.7 
percent  of  the  NO.,  3.6  percent  of  the  par- 
ticulates and  0.9  percent  of  the  sulfur  diox- 
ide emitted  from  man-made  sources  nation- 
wide in  1979.  according  to  EPA. 
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Ninety  percent  reduction  standards  for 
HC  and  CO  would  require  costly  (about 
$900  per  truck)  catalyst  technology  for  gaso- 
line powered  trucks.  Such  standards  would, 
according  to  EPA,  result  In  an  Improvement 
in  air  quality  of  only  2  percent  for  ozone 
and  7  percent  for  CO.  Marginally  less  strin- 
gent standards  would  avoid  this  cost  at  no 
discernible  loss  in  air  quality.  It  would  also 
avoid  substantial  added  costs  for  mainte- 
nance and  fuel  over  the  life  of  the  vehicle. 

Seventy-five  percent  reduction  standard 
for  NO,  has  been  found  by  EPA  to  be  unfea- 
sible for  diesel  trucks. 

Standards  should  be  based  on  demonstrat- 
ed air  quality  need  and  not  on  arbitrary  per- 
centage reduction  pre-determlnatlons. 

ASSERTION 

Setting  the  automobile  NO,  standard  at 
2.0  g/m  will  require  greater  control  from 
powerplants  and  other  stationary  sources. 

COMMENT 

Passenger  cars  accounted  for  about  15  per- 
cent of  all  man-made  NO.  emissions  nation- 
wide in  1979.' 

To  date,  states  have  relied  almost  exclu- 
sively on  motor  vehicle  standards  to  reduce 
man-made  NO,  emissions. 

A  standard  of  2.0  g/m  will  provide  for  con- 
tinued air  quality  improvement.  According 
to  latest  EPA  estimates,"  total  passenger  car 
NO.  emissions  have  decreased  13  percent 
since  1973  (the  year  that  standards  began). 
The  largest  annual  reduction  occurred  in 
1979  as  new  cars  meeting  the  2.0  g/m  stand- 
ard (which  started  in  1977)  bean  to  signifi- 
cantly impact  the  total  on-the-road  fleet. 

According  to  recent  EPA  testimony  "In 
NO.,  we  have  a  non-problem.  We  have  hun- 
dreds of  monitors  out  there  recording  at- 
tainment .  .  .  Over  the  next  10  years,  we 
don't  see  the  NO.  problem  getting  worse. 
What  happens  after  the  next  10  years  is 
hard  for  us  all  to  forecast,  but  it  seems  to 
me  as  we  look  at  it,  what  we  see  when  we 
make  these  projections  is  some  decline,  and 
then  the  possibility  of  some  Increase  in  the 
post- 1990  timeframe  .  .  . 

"The  growth  takes  place  in  major  power 
plants  and  fueling  places.  It  takes  place  out 
in  the  country.  The  growth  in  NO.  emis- 
sions which  may  have  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention tends  to  have  to  do  with  major  sta- 
tionary sources  which  are  not  in  the  same 
place  [as  mobile  source  NO.  emissions]. 
These  are  two  different  problems." ' 

ASSERTION 

The  state  of  the  art  in  control  technology 
dictates  that  Congress  should  write  into  law 
future  diesel  particulate  standards. 

COMMENT 

The  Clean  Air  Act  authorizes  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  set  standards  for  particulate 
emissions  based  on  technology,  but  does  not 
specify  those  standards.  EPA  has  subse- 
quently set  light-duty  vehicle  standards  of 
0.6  g/m  beginning  in  1982,  and  0.2  g/m  for 
cars  and  0.26  g/m  for  light  trucks  in  1985, 
despite  industry  data  which  demonstrated 
that  technology  wouJd  not  be  available  to 
achieve  those  latter  standards. 

EPA  is  presently  reviewing  the  1985  stand- 
ards. 

Durable  control  technology  to  meet  the 
1985  standards  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated. 


■  National  Air  Pollutant  Emission  Estimates,  op. 
cit..  p.  10. 
■Ibid. 
>  Hearing  transcript.,  op.  cit.,  p.  99-101. 
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For  most  applications,  the  use  of  a  partic- 
ulate trap  would  be  required.  Assuming  a 
passenger  car  standard  of  up  to  2.0  g/m 
NO,,  the  smallest  vehicles  would  possibly  be 
expected  to  comply  with  the  0.2  g/m  partic- 
ulate standard  without  the  use  of  a  particu- 
late trap.  These  very  small  vehicles  carry  an 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  compliance  with 
the  standard  for  5  years  and  50,000  miles, 
even  though  they  may  be  successful  in 
achieving  a  0.2  g/m  particulate  standard  at 
low  mileage. 

The  only  potentially  promising  trap  tech- 
nology carries  with  it  serious  concerns  with 
regard  to  required  base  engiqe  redesign  and 
its  ability  to  regenerate  (clean)  itself  during 
periods  of  low  speed  operation. 

Establishment  of  statutory  standards  at 
the  level  proposed  will  discourage  invest- 
ment in  and  further  development  of  diesel 
engines,  because  investment  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  before  any  new  review  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be  likely  to  occur. 

ASSERTION 

The  requirement  that  all  cars  beginning 
in  model  year  1984  meet  standards  regard- 
less of  altitude  is  needed  for  air  quality  and 
health  protection. 

COMMENT 

Motor  vehicle  manufacturers  support  re- 
tention of  the  concept  of  "proportional" 
high  altitude  standards  implemented  by 
EPA  under  the  Act  for  1982-83  model  years. 
Proportional  standards  provide  for  the  same 
percentage  reduction  in  emissions  at  high 
altitude  that  is  required  at  low  altitude,  al- 
though the  high  altitude  numerical  stand- 
ards would  be  somewhat  higher. 

At  high  altitudes,  vehicles  tend  to  emit 
more  HC  and  CO  and  less  NO,  emissions. 
Since  ozone  and  NO.  attainment  is  not  con- 
sidered a  special  problem  at  high  altitudes. 
HC  and  NO.  standards  more  stringent  than 
those  at  low  altitude  are  not  needed. 

Of  the  192  counties  designated  as  high  al- 
titude, only  19  are  presently  classified  by 
EPA  as  non-attainment  for  CO. 

An  11.0  standard  for  CO  at  high  altitude 
would  provide  the  same  proportional  reduc- 
tion as  a  7.0  standard  at  sea  level— the  level 
presently  permitted  under  waiver  by  EPA  in 
model  year  1982.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  a  high  altitude  CO  standard  of  11.0 
would  provide  for  attainment  of  the  nation- 
al health  standard. 

Nonproportional  high  altitude  standards 
could  once  again  raise  the  prospect  of  fewer 
model  offerings  being  available  in  high  alti- 
tude areas  which  account  for  only  3  percent 
of  the  vehicle  population. 

Permitting  vehicles  to  be  designed  to  meet 
standards  at  sea  level  or  high  altitude  de- 
pending on  their  area  of  use  is  essential,  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  cost,  performance, 
and  fuel  economy  penalties  the  present  law 
would  impose  on  the  97  percent  of  the  fleet 
not  sold  at  high  altitude. 

ASSERTION 

Emissions  averaging  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  automobile  pollution  by  allowing 
some  vehicles  to  exceed  emissions  limits  as 
long  as  the  average  emissions  for  the  fleet 
met  the  standards. 

COMMENT 

An  emissions  averaging  approach  would 
not  change  the  total  amount  of  vehicle 
emissions  entering  the  atmosphere.  It  is  the 
total  amount  of  pollutants  emitted  that  af- 
fects air  quality,  not  the  contribution  of  any 
particular  vehicle.  In  any  case,  current  emis- 
sion regulations— both  Federal  and  in  Cali- 
fornia—to  a  large  extent  are  based  on  the 
averaging  approach. 
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Motor  vehicle  manufacturers  support  a 
proposal  that  would  authorize  EPA  to  study 
alternative  compliance  procedures  for  motor 
vehicles,  but  that  does  not  specify  any 
single  approach. 

ASSERTION 

Cars  already  meet  the  standards  that 
would  be  relaxed. 

COMMENT 

A  substantial  part  of  today's  fleet  is  meet- 
ing alternative  NO,  and  CO  emissions  stand- 
ards under  EPA  waiver  authority: 

According  to  EPA.  more  than  two/thirds 
of  the  1982  gasoline  pwwered  new  car  fleet 
will  be  certified  to  meet  a  CO  standard  of 
7.0  g/m  instead  of  3.4  g/m  under  waiver  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Under  present  law,  t>egin- 
ning  with  model  year  1983  all  cars  will  have 
to  meet  3.4  g/m. 

Waivers  of  the  1.0  NO,  standard  have 
been  granted  for  virtually  all  of  the  existing 
diesel  models  through  1984.  Small  manufac- 
turers (American  Motors)  are  permitted  to 
meet  2.0  g/m  in  model  years  1981-82.  Under 
present  law.  beginning  with  model  year  1985 
all  diesel-powered  cars  wUl  have  to  meet  1.0 
g/m. 

ASSERTION 

The  cost  savings  that  would  result  from 
these  proposals  are  inconsequential  and 
would  be  offset  by  diminished  fuel  economy 
performance. 

COMMENT 

The  cost  impact  of  emission  requirements 
is  not  uniform  among  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers, or  even  among  particular  engine 
families  of  the  same  manufacture.  For  ex- 
ample, since  these  are  "performance"  rather 
than  "design"  standards  manufacturers  may 
select  different  systems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments according  to  the  needs  of  their  re- 
spective products  and  engineering  decisions. 

In  recent  public  statements,  individual 
manufacturers  have  estimated  that  the  av- 
erage added  cost  of  meeting  1981  auto 
standards  compared  to  1980  standards  was 
as  high  as  $480  per  car.  While  retention  of 
the  1980  standards  would  not  permit  all 
emission-related  costs  added  in  1981  to  be 
recouped,  manufacturers  have  estimated, 
however,  potential  consumer  cost  savings  in 
a  range  of  $80  to  $360  per  car,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  control  technology  used. 
In  a  10-mlllion-car  sales  year,  this  translates 
to  a  potential  savings  impact  on  the  econo- 
my that  could  range  between  $800  million 
and  $3.6  billion. 

Individual  auto  manufacturers  have  pub- 
licly estimated  that  the  retention  of  1980 
standards  would  allow  them  to  improve  fuel 
efficiency  in  a  range  of  from  2  to  5  percent. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  cost  estimates,  the 
situation  is  different  for  each  manufacturer 
according  to  the  type  of  emissions  control 
system  used  and  other  engineering  consider- 
ations. Nevertheless,  the  proposed  emission 
changes  would  lead  to  increases,  not  de- 
creases, in  fuel  economy.* 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  editorial 
taking  to  task  the  President's  econom- 
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ic  recovery  program  for  its  inconsist- 
encies and  faulty  logic.  The  adminis- 
tration was  given  its  3-year,  25-percent 
cut  in  Federal  personal  Incsome  taxes 
to  enable  citizens  to  save  and  invest— a 
key  to  its  supply  side  prescription  for 
economic  recovery.  Now  we  find  that 
the  tax  cut  is  also  being  used  as  an 
excuse  for  Federal  budget  cutting  in 
social  welfare  programs.  The  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe  the 
State  and  local  governments  will  in- 
crease their  taxes  to  pay  for  the  needs 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
abandoned.  This  of  course,  reduces 
what  Americans  can  save.  As  the 
Times  puts  it,  "•  •  •  the  administra- 
tion cannot  have  it  both  ways." 

I  insert  the  Times  editorial  in  fuU  in 
the  Record: 

{From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  31.  19811 
The  Emperor's  New  Tax  Cut 

Though  the  occasion  attracted  little  at- 
tention, the  Reagan  Administration  last 
week  unveiled  the  final,  and  most  miracu- 
lous, phase  of  its  economic  plan  for  the 
country. 

Phase  One.  it  will  be  recalled,  followed  the 
supply-side  prescription  for  economic  recov- 
ery: tax  less  so  people  save  and  invest  more, 
thus  stimulating  growth.  Phase  Two  was  get 
the  Federal  Government  off  people's  backs 
and  let  states  and  local  governments  look 
after  domestic  needs.  The  next  step  was  to 
answer  the  question,  where  would  they  get 
the  money?  What  revenue  stream  would 
Washington  relinquish  for  them  to  tap  in- 
stead? 

Now  Norman  Ture.  a  Treasury  Under  Sec- 
retary, has  revealed  the  answer.  The  cut  in 
Federal  income  taxes,  he  noted,  makes  new 
billions  available  to  state  and  local  tax- 
ation—available, that  is.  if  governors  and 
mayors  have  the  nerve  to  try  to  tap  it. 

That  is  a  puzzle  and  a  contradiction,  but 
not  an  answer.  Either  the  tax  cut  is  intend- 
ed to  leave  more  money  in  private  pockets, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  economy:  or  it 
means  there  is  more  money  for  state  and 
local  governments  to  take  out  of  private 
pockets,  to  pay  for  public  services.  Unless  it 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  cynical  and  insin- 
cere, the  Administration  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Last  spring  President  Reagan  told  some 
county  officials  that,  like  Martin  Luther 
King,  he  had  a  dream.  To  compensate  them 
for  assuming  prime  responsibility  for  wel- 
fare and  other  programs,  he  contemplated 
turning  back  tax  sources  that  Washington 
had  preempted.  Now.  Mr.  Ture  says,  the 
mission  is  substantially  accomplished,  the 
three-year,  25  per  cent  cut  in  Federal  per- 
sonal income  taxes  will  by  1984  provide 
states  with  an  average  of  $2.24  billion  in 
new  taxing  room. 

Does  the  President  really  want  states  to 
pursue  this  source?  Obviously  not.  if  that . 
would  torpedo  his  recovery  plan.  No  matter 
what  one  thinks  of  other  aspects  of  the 
Reagan  programs,  his  brand  of  federalism 
looks  suspiciously  like  a  shell  game,  whose 
only  sure  losers  are  the  poor. 

The  Administration's  concept  of  federal- 
ism turns  on  Mr.  Reagan's  conviction  that 
the  units  of  government  that  spend  taxpay- 
ers' money  should  answer  directly  to  those 
who  pay  taxes.  He  also  says  he  knows  that 
states  cannot  cope  with  added  social  welfare 
responsibilities  unaided.  But  last  summer's 
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cuts  were  deeper  than  expected,  and  they 
aren't  the  last.  Instead  of  absorbing  welfare. 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps,  White  House 
planners  talk  of  dumping  more  of  the 
burden  on  state. 

What  chance,  realistically,  have  states  to 
finance  mounting  social  welfare  obligations 
with  higher  taxes?  A  beleaguered  state  like 
Michigan,  its  automotive  industry  in  trou- 
ble, finds  ever  more  people  dependent  on 
unemployment,  welfare  and  other  social 
programs;  just  at  the  time  it  needs  more 
help  it  is  getting  less. 

What  should  a  resident  of  Detroit,  say,  do 
as  a  result?  For  Mr.  Ture.  that's  easy:  move. 
"You  decide  where  you  want  to  live."  he 
says.  That  means  Americans  who  don't  have 
much  choice  about  where  to  live  are  left 
stranded.  Washington,  able  to  help,  has 
become  unwilling.  The  states,  willing  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  able.  Mr.  Reagan  may 
consider  his  vision  of  federalism  a  dream:  to 
America's  needy  people  and  communities, 
it's  a  hoax.* 


NEW  HYDE  PARK'S  GREAT 
ACHIEVER:  MARIO  NUZZI 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  communities  ttiroughout  this  great 
Nation,  there  are  individuals  who  have 
dedicated  their  life's  energies  to  the 
betterment  of  others  and  their  com- 
munities. 

Within  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  so  proudly  represent, 
there  is  such  a  person  who  fills  that 
role  in  the  community  of  New  Hyde 
Park,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

On  November  14,  1981,  New  Hyde 
Park,  Nassau  County,  New  York  State, 
and  the  U.S.  Congress,  saw  fit  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
Mario  Nuzzi  as  the  people  of  New 
Hyde  Park  designated  Mario  Nuzzi  to 
receive  their  "Man  of  the  Year 
Award." 

Leaders  from  all  walks  of  life  gath- 
ered to  pay  fitting  recognition  to  a 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  his 
family,  community,  and  country. 
What  follows  is  a  short  biography  of 
Mr.  Nuzzi  and  a  description  of  the 
ceremonies  at  which  he  was  honored. 

This  material  appeared  in  the 
Nassau  Illustrated  News  and  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  James  DeGraff  Carr.  I  am 
proud  to  share  the  story  of  Mr.  Mario 
Nuzzi— it  is  tnily  the  story  of  a  great 
achiever  and  a  great  American, 

[The  material  follows:] 
Majuo  Nuzzi  is  New  Hyde  Park's  Man  or 
THE  Year 
(By  James  DeGraff  Carr) 

Nassau  County  Executive  Francis  T.  Pur- 
cell,  two  United  States  Congressmen,  two 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
both  a  State  Senator  and  Assemblyman,  a 
County  Court  Judge  and  Nassau  County  Re- 
publican Committee  Chairman  Joseph  M. 
Margiotta  are  expected  to  be  among  the 
glittering  galaxy  of  limiinaries  who  will 
honor  Greater  New  Hyde  Park  Chamber  of 
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Commerce's  1981  Man  of  the  Year  Mario  J. 
Nuzzi,  this  coming  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 14,  at  his  gala  testimonial  dinner 
dance  in  the  New  Hyde  Park  Inn  Grand 
Ballroom. 

Both  Congressmen  John  LeBoutlllier  and 
Raymond  J.  MeOrath  are  expected  to  grace 
the  gala  with  their  presence  as  well  as  Su- 
preme Court.  Appellate  Division.  Judges 
Thomas  Gulotta  and  Sal  Wachtier,  County. 
Court  Judge.  Paul  Lawrence,  State  Senator 
Ralph  Marino.  Oyster  Bay  Town  Republi- 
can Committee  Chairman:  Assemblyman 
Dean  G.  Skelos  and  Nassau  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  Chairman  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
M.  Bargiotta  with  his  law  partner  Michael 
and  Mrs.  Ricigiano. 

TOWN  OmCIALS  TO  ATTEND 

Prominent  town  officials  who  will  be 
among  the  over  250  distinguished  guests  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  event  will  be  Hemp- 
stead Town  Presiding  Supervisor  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  S.  Gulotta,  and  Councilman  Joseph 
N.  Mondello.  North  Hempstead  Town  Clerk 
and  Mrs.  John  S.  DaVanzo  and  Councilman 
and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Fuschillo. 

MAYOR  GnX  TO  BE  PRESENT 

New  Hyde  Park  Village's  top  public  offi- 
cial. Mayor  William  T.  and  Mrs.  Gill  will 
also  attend  the  Chamber  Man  of  the  Year 
gala,  traditionally  considered  Greater  New 
Hyde  Park's  most  significant  social  event  of 
the  year. 

PROFILE  OF  A  WINNER 

Mario  J.  Nuzzi  was  bom  October,  1923  in 
Jamaica.  Long  Island.  He  came  to  New  Hyde 
Park  at  the  age  of  five,  where  he  has  been 
residing  for  the  last  53  years. 

WORLD  WAR  II  HERO 

During  the  depression,  Mario  helped  his 
father.  Nuzzi  clan  partiarch  John  J.  Nuzzi. 
support  the  family  of  12  children.  At  the 
age  of  18,  he  was  drafted  into  the  United 
States  Army  and  spent  44  months  overseas. 
He  served  in  the  Battle  of  Normandy.  Battle 
of  Cherbrough.  Battle  of  the  Rhine,  Battle 
of  Antwerp  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He 
was  decorated  with  nine  citations,  one  of 
which  was  the  French  Croix  De  Garre  and 
also  the  Belgium  Forge  E>e  Garre. 

NUZZI  BROS.  ENTERPRISES  POUNDER 

Upon  his  return  from  the  service,  Mario 
helped  set  up  a  successful  fuel  business 
(Nuzzi  Fuel  Oil)  with  his  brothers,  Joe. 
Mike  and  Angelo,  three  years  later  he  went 
on  his  own  to  become  even  more  successful 
when  he  and  his  partner,  Anthony  Ferrante 
established  Nuzzi  Bros.  Enterprise,  which 
consists  of  Nuzzi  Bros.  Auto  Collision,  Nuzzi 
Bros.  Auto  Salvage.  Denton  Ave.  Auto  Sal- 
vage. Nuzzi  Reality,  Tomar  Realty  and  West 
Hampton  Adult  Home. 

Maxio  is  a  member  of  the  New  Hyde  Park 
Fire  Department,  New  Hyde  Park  Lions 
CTub,  G  &  E  Lider  post  (V.F.W.).  New  Hyde 
Park  Elks.  Lodge  2107,  Past  Vice  President 
of  Greater  New  Hyde  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  second  Vice  President  of  Ameri- 
can of  Italian  Defamation  League.  He  was 
also  knighted  in  1973  by  a  representative 
from  the  Vatican  for  his  outstanding  work- 
manship for  humanity. 

The  American  Heart  Association  recently 
honored  him  with  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  for  Nassau  County,  1980.  He  person- 
ally raised  $40,000  for  this  worthy  cause. 
Mario  has  always  been  very  generous  to  aU 
fraternal  and  charitable  organizations,  and 
the  Greater  New  Hyde  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  feels  at  this  time,  that  he  is  most 
deserving  of  the  Man  of  the  Year  Award.* 
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CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILUHOIS 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16, 1981 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Jerry  J.  Jasinowski,  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  economist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  recently 
was  a  guest  contributor  to  the  editori- 
al page  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  hope 
Mr.  Jasinowskl's  efforts  to  reconcile 
competing  arguments  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act  debate  will  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  reauthorization  of  this 
law.  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Jasinowskl's 
comments  with  this  purpose  in  mind. 

The  article  follows: 

Washinoton.— The  Clean  Air  Act  has 
become  a  double-edged  sword.  One  edge  is 
the  act's  laudable  objective  of  protecting 
public  health  from  the  effects  of  excessive 
air  pollution.  Unhappily,  the  other  is  the 
use.  at  times,  of  the  incredible  complexity  of 
the  185-page  law  to  impose  Federal  controls 
that  retard  econoniilc  development,  industri- 
al productivity,  and  the  achievement  of 
clean  air. 

Our  best  bet  to  improve  air  quality  fur- 
ther is  to  encourage  the  expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  our  industrial  plant  and  equip- 
ment. This  process  would  phase  out  older 
manufacturing  plants  equipped  with  less-ef- 
ficient air-pollution  controls  and  replace 
them  with  plants  with  modem  pollution 
controls  and  processes  designed  right  into 
them. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  written  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  build 
new  plants  or  modernize  existing  ones.  This 
puts  a  premium  on  maintaining  existing 
economically  inefficient  and  polluting 
plants. 

As  a  result  of  two  requirements— "preven- 
tion of  significant  deterioration"  and  "non- 
attainment"— the  act  creates  a  Catch-22  sit- 
uation in  which  a  manufacturer  cannot 
build  his  new  plant  is  one  location  because 
the  air  is  too  clean  cannot  build  it  in  an- 
other because  the  air  is  too  dirty.  As  a 
result,  the  manufacturer  may  abandon  his 
plans  for  a  new  plant,  may  decide  to  situate 
it  in  another  country,  or  may  decide  to  buy 
an  existing  plant  and  try  to  keep  it  running 
as  long  as  possible. 

If  a  manufacturer  persists  in  pursuing  his 
idea  for  a  new  plant  or  for  improving  exist- 
ing facilities,  he  nms  into  a  maze  of  bewil- 
dering regulations  that  complicate  and 
delay  matters.  To  comply  with  the  "preven- 
tion of  significant  deterioration"  program, 
which  limits  or  prohibits  the  situating  of 
factories  where  air  quality  does  not  meet 
national  standards,  he  may  have  to  estimate 
the  impact  of  his  proposed  plant  changes  on 
tiny  increments  of  pollution— an  inexact, 
usually  inconclusive  exercise.  Frequently, 
after  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  money  on 
these  studies,  he  winds  up  installing  the 
"best  available  control  technology,"  which 
he  could  have  done  anyway  without  going 
through  expensive,  time-consuming  guess- 
work. 

To  comply  with  the  "nonattainment" 
rules,  which  govern  emission  sources— facto- 
ry smokestacks,  for  example— in  geograph- 
ical areas  that  do  not  meet  national  air- 
cleanliness    standards,    the    manufacturer 
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must,  be  upgrading  or  closing  existing  facili- 
ties, esUbllsh  an  "offset"  to  any  emissions 
that  will  be  produced  by  the  new  construc- 
tion. In  some  industrialized  regions,  off- 
sets—for example,  buying  small  polluting 
companies  and  shutting  them  down— are 
diffictilt  or  impossible.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  this  provision  prevents  the  construc- 
tion of  plants  that  could  be  more  produc- 
tive, less  energy-intensive,  and  less  pollut- 
ing. 

These  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
delay  or  prevent  the  installation  of  modem 
and  clean  plants,  equipment,  and  processes, 
and  this  pushes  up  costs.  The  experience  of 
the  Elampton  Roads  Energy  Company,  in 
Virginia,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  company 
was  formed  in  1973  to  construct  a  much- 
needed  oil  refinery  at  a  projected  cost  of 
$300  million.  The  facility  was  expected  to 
begin  operations  by  1979.  Today,  largely  as 
a  result  of  permit  delays,  the  refinery  still 
has  not  been  built;  because  of  Inflation  and 
the  Increased  cost  of  capital,  the  latest  cost 
estimate  for  the  facility  is  $1  billion. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  act 
have  made  this  regulatory  mechanism  un- 
necessarily burdensome  and  expensive.  The 
total  cost  imposed  by  the  law  for  the  last 
decade  have  been  $118  blUlon.  or  $2,100  for 
every  four-person  household.  By  1987.  In- 
dustry will  have  spent  at  least  $300  billion 
trying  to  comply  with  the  act.  With  costs  at 
this  level,  in  addition  to  other  adverse  ef- 
fects, we  cannot  afford  to  extend  the  act 
without  major  changes. 

Those  changes  should  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  that  impede  the  moderniza- 
tion of  industry.  The  debate  over  the  law  is 
often  described— wrongly.  I  believe— as  a 
choice  between  clean  air  and  economic  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  the  law  works  against 
both,  impairing  the  achievement  of  clean 
air  as  much  as  it  saps  our  economic  vitality. 
By  modifying  the  act  to  encourage  industri- 
al modernization,  we  can  have  l)oth  clean 
air  and  economic  growth. 

In  seeldng  amendments  to  the  act.  manu- 
facturers are  not  arguing  for  the  right  to 
build  plants  without  air-pollution  controls. 
We  are  arguing  for  the  right  to  build  them 
with  better  controls.  We  are  totally  commit- 
ted to  continued  progress  toward  cleaner 
air. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  is  continuing  hearings  on 
the  act,  and  the  Senate  Environment  Com- 
mittee is  debating  possible  amendments  as 
well.  If  the  Congress  would  soon  enact  legis- 
lation eliminating  the  counterproductive 
features  of  the  law.  the  nation  could  enter 
1982  with  a  modem  caean  Air  Act  that 
would  raise  industrial  productivity,  provide 
more  jobs,  and  achieve  better  air  quality  for 
aQ.« 


A  REFUSENIK'S  PUGHT 
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In  June  1977,  Efim,  his  wife  Rozalia, 
and  his  son  Rostlslav  applied  to  emi- 
grate together  to  Israel.  At  that  time, 
Soviet  officials  recommended  that 
Efim  and  Rozalia  get  a  divorce,  so  that 
Rosalia  and  Rostlslav  could  apply  sep- 
arately. Efim  was  told  to  postpone  ap- 
plyW  for  an  exit  visa  imtil  3  years 
after  his  1976  retirement  from  the 
Kllmov  mechanical  plant  where  he 
was  a  mechanical  engineer. 

The  Krupniks  complied  with  this 
advice,  and  Rosalia  and  Rostlslav  left 
the  Soviet  Union  in  October  1979. 
However,  all  of  Elfim's  recent  applica- 
tions to  emigrate  have  been  refused. 
The  Soviet  Union  still  claims  that 
Efim  cannot  leave  for  security  reasons, 
even  though  5  years  have  now  passed 
since  Eflm's  retirement. 

Efim  is  66  years  old.  He  has  already 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  recently 
became  diabetic.  He  is  only  asking  to 
be  permitted  to  rejoin  his  family. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ple of  reunification  outlined  in  the 
Helsinki  accord  by  permitting  Efim 
Krupnik  to  rejoin  his  family.* 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  massacbusetts 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  plight  of 
Efim  Krupnik,  a  Soviet  Jew  who,  for  2 
years,  has  been  separated  from  his 
wife  and  son  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  refusal  to  approve  his  applica- 
tions for  an  exit  visa. 


LET'S  LISTEN  TO  THE  SAUDIS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16, 1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Philip 
M.  Klutznik.  a  former  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary in  the  Carter  administration  and 
a  former  president  of  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,  this  weekend  wrote 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  Saudi 
peace  proposals  "are  not  incompatible 
with  the  [Camp  David]  peace  process  " 
and  that  "if  the  autonomy  talks  fail  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  Palestinian 
issue,  there  is  no  dishonor  in  supple- 
menting them  with  the  suggestions  of 
others." 

Following  a  visit  to  the  Middle  East 
in  August,  Mr.  Klutznik  likened  the 
Palestinians  to  "modem-day  Jews  of 
the  Arab  world"  and  concluded  that 
the  PLO  is  "the  only  party  qualifed  to 
speak  for  the  Palestinians." 

For  such  a  prominent  American 
spokesman  for  the  Jewish  commimity 
to  speak  out  so  candidly  and  forth- 
rightly  is  yet  another  sign  of  modera- 
tion on  the  basic  issues  that  have  for 
so  long  blocked  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  Mr.  Klutznik  is  a  man  with  ex- 
ceptional credentials  and  his  state- 
ment may  prove  to  be  a  crucial  devel- 
opment in  Middle  East  policy  by 
giving  President  Reagan  the  political 
running  room  he  needs  to  move 
toward  a  more  realistic  policy  that  can 
lead  to  a  lasting  peace. 

The  article  follows: 

Tjrr's  Listen  to  thb  Saudis 

Not  since  Israel's  creation  in  1948.  in  my 
judgment,  has  there  been  a  greater  possibili- 
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ty  of  achieving  peace  between  Israel,  the 
Palestinians  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 

Looking  back,  anyone  who  expected  the 
Camp  David  accords  to  be  accepted  by  all 
the  states  in  the  Middle  East  was  unaware 
of  the  sensitivities  that  were  either  ignored 
or  purposely  shelved  for  later  consideration. 
Likewise,  anyone  who  now  expects  the 
Saudis'  eight  points  to  be  universally  ap- 
plauded is  remiss  in  not  appreciating  the 
real  facts  of  life  in  the  region— both  in 
Israel  and  among  parties  less  thoughtful 
than  the  Saudis. 

However,  the  acceptance  by  Jordon.  the 
PLO  and  others  of  the  overall  approach  em- 
bodied in  the  Saudi  eight-point  "peace 
plan"  may  be  a  crucial  turning  point.  For 
the  first  time,  even  if  indirectly,  important 
Arab  parties  have  turned  away  from  "out- 
lawing" Israel  as  an  illegitimate  entity  and 
have  looked  to  negotiations  with  recognition 
and  "coexistence"  as  the  eventual  goaL 

Many  have  forgotten  the  extreme  differ- 
ence between  the  speeches  Anwar  Sadat  and 
Menachem  Begin  made  to  the  Knesset— dif- 
ferences that  thoughtful  negotiations 
helped  resolve. 

I  feel  somewhat  the  same  about  the  cur- 
rent situation.  The  Saudis  have  taken  a  sig- 
nificant lead  and  will  be  attempting  at  the 
Arab  summit  in  Fez  later  this  month  to 
achieve  an  Arab  consensus.  The  importance 
of  these  developments  must  not  be  missed. 

My  visit  in  August  to  a  number  of  Arab 
countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  convinced 
me  that  with  very  few  exceptions  there  was 
a  general  feeling  at  the  highest  levels  that 
Israel  was  here  to  stay,  that  it  had  devel- 
oped into  a  military  superpower,  that 
Jewish  nationalism  was  accepted  as  fact  if 
not  understood,  and  that  the  time  had  final- 
ly come  to  find  an  answer  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  comprehen- 
sive peace. 

Over  and  over,  the  Palestinian  issue  domi- 
nated conversation  and  viewpoints.  The  Pal- 
estinians have  become  a  sp>ecial  people  in 
the  Arab  world,  in  some  ways  like  the  Jews 
were  in  the  West  following  World  War  II. 

The  next  most  significant  conclusion  was 
that  the  PLO  was  the  only  party  qualified 
to  speak  for  the  Palestinians.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  say  that  such  a  conclusion  is 
naive  or  ill-founded.  Perhaps  so;  but  it  re- 
mains a  fact  that  the  PLO  has  sufficient 
strength  in  an  increasing  number  of  capitals 
to  either  accelerate  or  abort  the  peace  proc- 
ess that  was  begun  four  years  ago  with 
Sadat's  Jerusalem  visit. 

The  PLO  members  are  trying  to  create, 
and  with  some  success,  an  organization  that 
handles  many  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, even  as  they  continue  to  buUd  a  more 
sophisticated  military  potentiaL  They  are 
spoken  of  as  "the  modem-day  Jews  of  the 
Arab  world." 

I  found  that  the  Camp  David  accords  were 
rejected  not  so  much  because  of  unwilling- 
ness to  contemplate  peace  with  Israel  as  be- 
cause they  failed  to  link  properly  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli treaty  with  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  issue.  Many  condemn  Camp 
David  for  this,  forgetting  that  without  this 
beginning  there  probably  would  not  be 
today's  Saudi  initiative.  Others  feel  that 
Camp  David  has  served  its  function  and 
should  now  be  supplemented  or  transcend- 
ed. 

It  would  be  tragic  and  unthinkable  to  lose 
the  momentum  begim  at  Camp  David.  The 
autonomy  discussions  should  now  be  accel- 
erated in  an  attempt  to  draw  Palestinian 
representation  into  the  negotiations.  But  if 
the  autonomy  talks  fail  to  deal  adequately 
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with  the  Palestinian  issue,  there  is  no  dis- 
honor in  supplementing  them  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  others. 

Here  the  Saudi  approach  may  prove 
useful.  As  President  Hosni  Mubarak  in 
Elgypt  has  suggested,  and  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  implied,  the  Saudi  ideas 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  peace  process. 
Enlarging  participation  in  the  process  was, 
in  fact,  envisioned  at  Camp  David. 

I  knew  the  representatives  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  the  United  Nations  in  the  mid- 
1950s  and  1960s.  They  were  in  the  main 
mercenaries  who  were  not  always  native 
Saudis  or  polished  diplomats.  Energy  eco- 
nomics and  20  years  have  transformed  the 
Saudi  situation.  Yet  the  ruling  family,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  senses  that  many  more  changes 
need  to  be  made.  In  my  contacts  outside  the 
kingdom  with  representatives  of  the  Saudi 
monarchy  and  with  Saudi  private  business- 
men, I  have  not  found  the  alleged  arrogance 
of  which  some  others  complain.  There  actu- 
ally seems  to  be  a  kind  of  modesty  accompa- 
nied by  serious  anxiety  about  the  unknown 
future.  Comparing  Saudi  Arabia  with  Iran 
under  the  shah  is  unrealistic.  In  fact,  there 
is  little  comparison  to  Saudi  Arabia  today  or 
probably  in  history— the  country  is  sui  ge- 
neris. 

I  conclude  that  no  genuine  peace  will  be 
achieved  anytime  soon  without  some  real 
measure  of  Saudi  participation.  If  this  con- 
clusion is  correct,  or  even  if  the  conjecture 
has  possibilities,  then  it  should  be  explored 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Israel.  We 
need  to  build  on  the  progress  Camp  David 
made  possible.  We  may  be  mid-stream  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  a  limited  peace  and 
the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
peace.* 


DAY  OF  SORROW-64  YEARS  OF 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTITJ.TER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
November  7,  64  years  ago,  marks  the 
birth  of  the  "Great  October  Socialist 
Revolution."  Thus  began  a  metamor- 
phosis so  complete  and  so  sinister  as  to 
enslave  an  entire  people.  With  60  mil- 
lion innocent  victims  in  its  wake,  this 
revolution  swiftly  emerged  as  the  most 
morally  abhorrent  and  repressive 
system  ever  to  darken  and  stain  the 
pages  of  human  history. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
simply  a  state.  It  is  a  "Prison  of  Peo- 
ples," dedicated  to  the  final  eradica- 
tion of  the  Judeo-Christian  way  of  life 
and  the  sacred  values  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  the  enemy  of  all  people  and 
the  captor  of  each  who  would  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  come  under  its  sway. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  enemy  of  the  eter- 
nal basis  of  the  spirit— freedom. 

In  view  of  64  years  of  continuous 
tragedy,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  have  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  November  7  to  be  a  'T)ay  of 
Sorrow."  It  is  hoped  that  this  procla- 
mation will  encourage  all  Americans 
to  become  more  fully  aware  of  the 
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dangers    inherent    in    a    Communist 
form  of  government. 

I  conunend  this  proclamation,  and 
an  accompanying  news  release,  to  my 
colleagues  as  follows: 

COMGKXSS  OP  RnSSIAN-AlfERICAMS,  INC., 

News  Release 

On  November  7th  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  "Great  October  Socialist  Revolution". 
On  this  tragic  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
takeover  in  Russia,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  reiterates  its  continued  concern 
for  the  condition  and  destiny  of  all  people 
living  under  Communist  rule.  Sixty  four 
years  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  which  scarred 
not  'Uly  the  Russian  nation  but  also  the 
entile  free  world:  Lenin  and  his  minority 
party  overthrew  the  democratic  Provisional 
Government  of  Russia.  Two  months  later 
the  Bolsheviks  dissolved  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  they  had 
polled  only  25  percent  of  the  vote  and  re- 
named the  nation  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

Despite  the  bitter  struggle  waged  in  the 
ensuing  Civil  War,  which  lasted  more  than 
three  years  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
peasant  and  worker  uprisings  against  Com- 
munist domination,  Lenin  and  his  successors 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  iron  hold  over 
the  people  that  make  up  the  USSR.  More- 
over, since  World  War  II,  Communist  lead- 
ers have  added  to  their  empire  most  of  East- 
em  Europe.  This  tyranny  has  caused  mil- 
lions of  deaths  and  untold  suffering  in  the 
prisons  and  concentration  camps  of  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  and  has  kept  life  at  a 
subsistence  level  for  most  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  build-up  of  armaments  in  con- 
junction with  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
spreading  the  Communist  system  wherever 
possible  has  caused  the  threat  of  world  war 
to  hang  over  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  for  several  decades.  Furthermore,  un- 
solicited Soviet  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  developing  nations  continues  to  cause 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

For  sixty  four  years  Russian  immigrants 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  Communism.  Too  often  they 
have  been  not  only  misunderstood,  but  even 
mistaken  for  Communists.  As  a  result,  the 
word  "Russian"  has  ironically  become  syn- 
onymous with  the  words  "Soviet"  and 
"Communist".  Moreover,  despite  being  the 
first  and  foremost  victim  of  Communism, 
the  Russian  nation  is  not  even  included  on 
the  list  of  captive  nations. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  ever-increasing 
threat  of  Communist  domination  we  appeal 
to  all  people  of  good  wUl  to  join  us  in  con- 
demning the  inhuman  and  evil  nature  of 
Communism,  reminding  ourselves  of  aU  the 
people  deprived  of  their  basic  human  rights, 
defending  those  persecuted  for  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  millions  of  victims  of  Communist  terror 
in  all  captive  nations. 

Proclamation 

Whereas  November  7th,  1981  will  be  com- 
memorated by  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  64th  anniversary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution:  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  Bolshevik  overthrow 
of  the  democratic  (Provisional  Government 
of  Russia  there  appeared  the  first  Commu- 
nist state  in  the  world,  a  state  ruled  by  a  to- 
talitarian regime  and  characterized  by  the 
complete  denial  of  economic,  political,  and 
spiritual  human  rights:  and 
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Whereas  the  Communist  rule  of  terror, 
based  on  the  ruthless  suppression  of  any  in- 
ternal opposition  and  on  the  total  exploita- 
tion of  all  human  and  economic  resources, 
has  cost  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  mil- 
lions of  lives;  and 

Whereas  while  the  Soviet  constitution 
purports  to  guarantee  basic  human  rights 
and  freedoms:  it  nonetheless  qualifies  these 
rights  in  such  a  manner  that  their  intended 
purposes  are  perverted  and  made  meaning- 
less: and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  constitution  is  so 
worded  that  Soviet  citizens  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  appeal  to  it  for  the  protection 
of  their  constitutional  rights:  and 

Whereas  the  specter  of  Communism,  re- 
gardless of  where  it  has  set  root,  has  simi- 
larly resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions  of 
human  lives  as  is  this  day  clearly  evident  in 
the  case  of  Afghanistan:  and 

Whereas  the  number  of  victims  of  Com- 
munist aggression  continues  to  rise  and 
there  are  many  residing  among  us  who  are 
living  reminders  of  the  ruthless  nature  of 
the  Communist  system; 

Therefore,  I  (name),  do  hereby  proclaim 
November  the  7th,  1981,  the  64th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  a  "Day  of 
Sorrow"  urging  our  citizens  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  Commu- 
nist form  of  government.* 


FORGOTTEN  TRABAJADORES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fascinating  to  watch  the  press  today 
and  how  little  attention  it  is  paying  to 
Nicaragua  as  the  last  lights  of  freedom 
go  out  there.  It  is  amazing  how  little 
outcry  there  is  when  a  business  leader 
is  assassinated  or  the  only  opposition 
newspaper  is  closed,  even  temporarily. 
Washington  and  New  York  City  cock- 
tail circuits  are  too  busy  talking  about 
the  horrible  "right"  in  El  Salvador 
and  how  peace  must  be  negotiated  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  Therefore,  it  was 
refreshing  to  read  the  editorial  "For- 
gotten Trabajadores"  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  October  19,  1981, 
which  recognized  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  for  what  it  is.  The  first 
three  paragraphs  of  that  editorial 
follow  as  a  reminder  to  my  colleagues 
who  made  so  many  eloquent  but 
wrong  statements  during  the  debate 
on  aid  to  Nicaragua  after  the  Sanda- 
nistas  took  over. 

Forgotten  Trabajadores 

Thanks  to  a  disturbingly  effective  left- 
wing  propaganda  campaign,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  largely  stalled  in  its 
efforts  to  gather  public  support  for  a  U.S. 
counterattack  against  the  Soviet-Cuban  con- 
quest of  Central  America.  But  it  is  far  too 
early  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  propaganda 
lies  are  by  now  so  transparent  that  even  the 
most  liberal  Congressmen,  newspaper  edi- 
tors and  churchmen  surely  cannot  avoid 
recognizing  them. 

For  example,  can  anyone  still  doubt  that 
Nicaragua  has  been  a  victim  of  a  Commu- 
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nist  takeover?  The  Cuban-style  "neighbor- 
hood committees"  are  in  place,  the  secret 
police  are  being  trained.  La  Prensa  has  been 
told  it  will  be  closed  if  it  continues  to  speak 
up.  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo  is  being 
suppressed  and  a  spectacular  military  build- 
up is  under  way.  The  Sandinistas  are  creat- 
ing an  army  and  militia  of  over  250,000, 
equivalent  to  a  full  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, even  though  the  country  can't  feed 
itself  or  pay  Its  debts.  Heavy  equipment,  in- 
cluding 30  T-55  tanks,  has  been  pouring  in 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  combined  forces 
of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  soon  will  dwarf  any 
army  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  drive  a 
Soviet  strategic  wedge  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Little  Costa  Rica,  once  a  model  democra- 
cy, has  been  destabilized  and  intimidated  by 
the  Nicaraguan  buildup  and  internal  subver- 
sion. The  territory  of  Honduras  is  being 
used  with  impunity  to  funnel  arms  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  Communist  guerrilla  army 
in  El  Salvador.  An  active  terrorism  cam- 
paign is  under  way  in  Guatemala,  drawing 
the  usual  counter-terror  from  the  right  with 
its  predictable  additional  contributions  to 
destabilization.* 


WHEN  WILL  THE  PLO 
RECOGNIZE  ISRAEL 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amid  all  the  hoopla  surrounding  the 
Saudi  eight-point  Middle  East  peace 
plan,  the  supporters  of  the  Saudi  initi- 
ative have  failed  to  mention  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  plan,  the  PLO, 
have  refused  to  endorse  it.  Daily  we 
hear  that  if  the  United  States,  Israel, 
and  Egypt  would  renounce  Camp 
David  and  support  the  Saudi  plan, 
that  peace  would  be  at  hand.  Al- 
though I  find  it  commendable  that  the 
Saudis  have  proposed  a  solution  that 
they  believe  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
comprehensive  peace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  disagree  that  their  plan 
should  take  precedence  over  Camp 
David.  The  important  question  is,  are 
all  the  parties  in  the  Arab  camp  uni- 
fied in  their  support  of  the  Saudi  solu- 
tion? The  answer  is  no. 

Not  only  is  Egypt  still  willing  to 
ptirsue  the  Camp  David  accords,  but 
the  PLO,  as  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  November  14,  1981,  page 
A18,  has  failed  to  support  the  Saudi 
plan.  I  found  it  strange  that  such  an 
important  item  as  the  PLO  rejection 
of  the  Saudi  plan  did  not  receive  front 
page  coverage.  But  the  article,  at  least, 
revealed  the  true  desires  of  key  ac- 
tions within  the  PLO.  Let  me  quote 
one  part  of  the  article: 

PLO  Chairman  Yasser  Arafat  has  praised 
some  aspects  of  the  plan,  but  radical  Pales- 
tinian groups  have  denounced  it  because  it 
appears  to  suggest  giving  up  the  struggle  to 
recover  the  entire  area  that  was  formerly 
Palestine. 

In  other  words,  powerful  segments  of 
the  PLO  still  envisage  driving  Israel 
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into  the  sea.  As  long  as  this  attitude 
continues  to  exist,  how  can  any  rea- 
sonable person  ask  Israel  to  make  con- 
cessions on  the  West  Bank  that  will 
threaten  their  own  existence?  I  believe 
that  the  burden  is  on  the  Palestinian 
people  to  reject  these  extreme  posi- 
tions and  for  the  PLO  to  bring  these 
extreme  factions  into  line.  It  is  time 
for  all  serious  observers  of  the  Middle 
East  to  again  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  Israeli  intransigence  that  is  block- 
ing a  full  peace  settlement,  but  PLO 
refusal  to  give  up  a  basic  element  in 
their  charter,  namely  the  destruction 
of  Israel. 

The     complete     Washington     Post 
story  of  November  14  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  14,  1981] 
PLO  Leaders  Pail  to  Reach  Accord  Oh 
Sadsi  Plan  por  Mideast  Peace 
(Reuter) 
Beirut.— The  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation leadership  held  a  lengthy  meeting 
today  but  apparently  failed  to  agree  on  a 
stand  on  Saudi  Arabia's  Middle  East  peace 
plan. 

The  Saudi  plan,  which  some  observers  say 
implies  recognition  of  Israel  within  its  pre- 
1967  frontiers  in  return  for  creation  of  a 
Palestinian  state,  tias  divided  the  Palestin- 
ians. /' 

PLO  Chairman  YaSser  Arafat  lias  praised 
some  aspects  of  the  plan,  but  radical  Pales- 
tinian groups  have  denounced  it  because  it 
appears  to  suggest  giving  up  the  struggle  to 
recover  the  entire  area  that  was  formerly 
Palestine. 

A  vaguely  worded  statement  after  a  meet- 
ing of  the  PLOs  executive  committee  did 
not  directly  mention  the  Saudi  proposals 
but  said  the  session  discussed  "political  ini- 
tiatives and  moves  in  the  region." 

"It  was  agreed  to  follow  up  contacts  in 
this  connection  with  the  aim  of  achieving  a 
unified  Arab  stand  serving  the  Palestinian 
struggle  and  the  Just  cause  of  our  people," 
said  the  statement,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Palestinian  news  agency  WAFA.» 


PAIRPAX  COUNTY  EXECUTIVE  J. 
HAMILTON  LAMBERT  ASSESS- 
ES STATE  OF  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  REGION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 
9  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  Hamil- 
ton Lambert  is  a  lifelong  resident  of 
the  Washington  area  and  a  member  of 
the  Fairfax  County  government  staff 
for  the  past  20  years.  For  the  past  2 
years,  he  has  been  county  executive, 
the  top  administrative  position  in  the 
county  government.  He  has  won  wide 
acclaim  not  only  for  his  performance 
in  that  position  but  as  leader  in  pro- 
moting cooperation  among  the  re- 
gion's local  governments.  He  is  chair- 
man of  council  of  governments'  com- 
mittee of  the  area's  chief  administra- 
tive officers. 

I  ask  that  an  interview  which  ap- 
peared in  the  faU  1981  edition  of  "The 
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Region"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  state  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  region  concerns  us  all. 
Q.  &  A.:  Fairpax  County  Executive  J.  Ham- 
ilton Lambert  on  the  State  op  the 
Region 

Q.  As  one  of  the  most  prominent  adminis- 
trators in  the  local  governments  of  the 
Washington  area,  how  do  you  assess  the 
state  of  the  region?  Are  we  in  good  shape? 

A.  Overall,  compared  to  most  other  metro- 
politan regions  in  the  United  States,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  is  in  out- 
standing shape.  Obviously,  we  have  prob- 
lems. Some  of  them— the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing, for  example— may  be  related  to  our  af- 
fluence. Others,  such  as  our  serious  regional 
transportation  problems,  can  be  related  to 
the  fact  that  historically  the  regions  largest 
employer  was  concentrated  in  a  small  cen- 
tral area,  and  regional  approaches  to  solving 
the  problem  were  begun  rather  late.  But  on 
balance,  this  is  a  healthy,  fortunate  region. 
We  have  an  economy  that  is  relatively  insu- 
lated from  cyclical  fluctuations.  We  have 
one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in 
the  nation,  and  a  growing  sense  of  regional- 
ism is  making  it  possible  to  approach  our 
problems  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has 
not  always  characterized  this  area's  jurisdic- 
tions. I  think  we  have  every  right  to  view 
the  region's  future  with  optimism. 

Q.  What  trends  or  changes  do  you  see  for  ' 
our  cities  and  counties? 

A.  I  expect  that  there  will  be  some  level- 
ing off  of  population  growth,  due  both  to 
demographics  and  to  a  slowing  of  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
budget.  I  expect  also  that  there  will  be  more 
growth  of  employment  centers  in  the  sub- 
urbs and  more  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  for  shortening  work  trips.  As  our 
demographics  change.  I  think  we  can  look 
for  some  changes  in  the  patterns  of  local 
government  spending— perhaps  relatively 
more  emphasis  on  social  programs  for 
adults  and  the  aged,  less  on  schools,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Q.  Have  some  changes  already  taken 
place? 

A.  Yes.  We  already  have  seen  changes  in 
building  patterns— more  townhouses  and 
apartments,  fewer  large-lot  single-family 
homes— and  this  pattern  probably  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  hope  we  will  see  a  continuing  and 
strengthening  of  the  gains  in  regional  co- 
operation that  have  occurred  in  recent 
yesirs.  Many  of  our  most  urgent  problems- 
water  supply,  sewage  conveyance  and  treat- 
ment, sludge  and  other  solid  waste  disposal, 
Metro  and  other  transportation  problems- 
can  be  solved  only  through  regional  ap- 
proaches. 

Q.  What  significance  will  the  policies  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  hold  for  Metro- 
politan Washington  as  a  region  and  for  our 
local  governments  individually? 

A.  When  the  Federal  Government  cuts 
back  on  programs  in  which  Federal  funds 
pass  through  to  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, there  has  got  to  be  a  profound  effect 
on  those  local  governments.  People  have 
become  accustomed  to  these  programs  and 
are  reluctant  to  see  them  cut  or  dropped.  At 
the  same  time,  people  support  the  concept 
of  cutting  both  Federal  programs  and  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Now,  the  benefits  of  lower  Federal  income 
taxes  can  be  pretty  illusory  if  local  govern- 
ments pick  up  all  the  lost  Federal  program 
funding  and  fund  these  programs  out  of  the 
property  tax,  sales  tax  and  other  local  reve- 
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nues.  Local  governments  are  going  to  have 
to  pick  up  some  of  these  programs,  but  they 
are  going  to  have  to  do  so  selectively.  Other- 
wise, the  taxpayer  Is  going  to  be  no  better 
off.  Local  administrators,  and  particularly 
local  governing  bodies,  are  going  to  face 
some  very  difficult  choices. 

Q.  Figures  from  last  year's  census  show 
that  jobs  and  households  in  the  area  are 
growing  much  faster  than  the  population. 
What  does  this  tell  us  about  our  present 
and  future? 

A.  The  fact  that  job  opportunities  are 
growing  faster  than  the  population  is  a  good 
sign,  except  that  we  run  a  serious  danger  of 
Imbalance  if  the  kinds  of  jobs  offered  don't 
match  the  kinds  of  skills  our  population 
possesses.  We  really  don't  need  to  attract 
more  skUled  workers  to  this  area  as  much  as 
we  need  to  Improve  the  job  skills  of  our  own 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  and  to 
provide  a  transportation  network  that  will 
connect  the  [totential  worker  to  the  job  lo- 
cation. 

The  growth  of  households  suggests  that 
household  sizes  are  continuing  to  shrink, 
which  is  not  a  new  trend.  It  may  presage 
more  construction  of  relatively  small,  multi- 
unit  housing  as  opposed  to  the  traditional, 
suburban  house  on  a  half -acre  lot. 

Q.  Paying  for  the  completion  of  Metro 
comes  in  for  a  lot  of  discussion  in  Fairfax.  Is 
this  a  serious  problem  throughout  the 
region  or  is  it  worse  in  your  County  than 
elsewhere? 

A.  Metro  funding  will  be  a  problem  for  the 
entire  region.  It  is  a  greater  problem  in  Vir- 
ginia than  in  Maryland  because  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  picking  up  capital  costs  which 
in  Virginia  must  be  paid  for  locally.  The 
growth  of  Metrorail  into  Virginia  should 
help  our  citizens  to  recognize  the  value  of 
the  system  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
region. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  Federal  revenue. 
do  you  see  any  long-term  financial  problems 
for  local  governments? 

A.  If  interest  rates  remain  high  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  they  could  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  local  governments  to  continue  or- 
derly capital  improvement  programs.  This 
has  not  become  a  serious  problem  yet  and 
many  economists  see  it  as  temporary  situa- 
tion. 

Q.  How  about  the  positive  side?  What's 
the  good  news? 

A.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  good  news  for 
people  in  this  region.  The  best  probably  is 
that  the  economy  not  only  is  based  on  a 
very  stable  foundation  but  also  is  diversify- 
ing. And  the  next  best  news  most  likely  is 
that— in  spite  of  news  stories  to  the  con- 
trary—the major  jurisdictions  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  really  are  working  together  to 
find  regional  solutions  to  regional  problems. 
This  is  true  both  on  the  part  of  elected  offi- 
cials and  at  staff  levels.  As  a  county  execu- 
tive, I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  how 
well  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  our 
region  have  worked  across  city,  county  and 
even  state  lines  to  cope  with  questions  like 
the  future  of  Metro,  cleaning  up  the  Poto- 
mac and  guiding  the  economy  and  develop- 
ment of  our  region.  That's  good  news— and 
it's  kind  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
you  don't  find  in  many  places.* 
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MX  MISSILE  PLAN 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKItTATtVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Reagan  announced  his  deci- 
sion regarding  the  MX  missile  system, 
Caspar  Weinberger  proudly  stood  at 
his  side  and  entertained  the  technical 
questions  concerning  the  new  design. 
"Three  days  later,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  staunch 
support  of  the  President's  plan  to 
build  100  MX  missiles,  placing  36  in 
existing  Titan  silos  which  have  been 
hardened  to  withstand  pressiu-e  up  to 
5,000  p.s.i.,  and  deferring  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  others  until  further 
basing  research  can  be  completed.  The 
administrations  embrace  of  this  pro- 
posal is  disturbing,  not  to  mention  in- 
consistent. 

Back  in  February,  just  7  months  ago, 
at  his  confirmation  hearings,  Mr. 
Weinberger  stated: 

Simply  putting  it  (the  MX)  into  existing 
silos  will  not  answer  the  two  or  three  con- 
cerns I  have;  namely,  that  these  (silos)  are 
well  known  and  not  harded  sufficiently,  nor 
could  they  be,  to  be  of  sufficient  strategic 
value  to  count  as  a  strategic  improvement  to 
our  forces. 

The  confusion  is  highlighted  even 
more  by  examining  the  contrasting 
opinions  of  high  level  advisers  to  the 
President.  WhUe  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  supported  the  plan,  at  the 
same  Armed  Services  Committee  hear- 
ing. Gen.  David  Jones,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  registered  a 
different  view. 

I  remain  to  be  convinced  that  hardened 
silos  will  give  survivability.  I  reserve  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  go 
ahead  with  hardening. 

How  then,  if  even  the  President's 
top  advisers  on  the  subject  are  in  con- 
flict, can  this  MX  proposal  be  deemed 
anything  short  of  highly  questionable? 

This  conflict  between  experts  is  not 
even  the  primary  reason  I  consider 
this  plan  to  be  highly  questionable.  Its 
technical  deficiencies  speak  well 
enough  for  themselves.  My  primary 
objection  is  that  the  entire  concept  of 
spending  vast  amounts  of  the  taxpay- 
er's money  to  "superharden"  our  fixed 
silos  in  order  to  gain  survivability  until 
1984.  when  a  new  plan  for  a  perma- 
nent solution  wiU  be  put  into  effect,  is 
utterly  ridiculous.  As  Mr.  Weinberger 
said,  "It  is  not  a  final  solution,  only  a 
system  to  be  used  imtil  further  re- 
search can  provide  a  permanent  solu- 
tion." Recent  estimates  have  placed 
the  cost  of  this  "temporary"  program 
at  $7  billion.  I  cannot  support  such 
spending  when  our  present  strategic 
forces  are  quite  competent  untfl  re- 
search can  be  completed.  Simultane- 
ous destruction  of  all  three  elements 
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of  the  strategic  triad  is  virtually  im- 
possible. Further,  the  United  States 
has  many  thousands  of  independently 
targeted  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
about  50  percent  more  than  the 
U.S.S.R..  by  far  enough  to  target  any 
forseeable  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
strategic  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Additionally,  the  superhardened 
silos  will  be  as  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack  as  our  present  Minuteman  and 
Titan  silos.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  brief,  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power."  "The  SS-18  is  capable  of 
destroying  any  known  fixed-target 
with  high  probability."  Senator  John 
Tower  elaborated  on  this  fact:  "Intelli- 
gence officials  tell  us  that  improved 
Soviet  missile  accuracies  will  enable 
Moscow  to  destroy  even  the  'hardened' 
silos.  Pouring  in  more  concrete  and 
steel  will  not  reduce  danger  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time.  It  could  be 
measured  in  terms  of  months  rather 
than  years.  Beyond  that.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials have  no  idea  how  they  will  actu- 
ally harden  these  Titan  silos.  There  is 
no  plan,  no  design.  They  don't  even 
luiow  if  it's  possible." 

Hence,  it  seems  unwarranted  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  at  least  $7  bil- 
lion for  such  a  stop-gap  effort,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  current  budget  con- 
straints. 

The  Reagan  plan  was  best  summed 
up  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Harold  Brown,  when  he  said.  "Harden- 
ing the  silos  doesn't  get  you  anything 
if  they  are  left  standing  there  in  the 
middle  of  a  crater." 

The  MX  is  inherently  flawed.  Con- 
gress should  scrap  it.« 


GUARDIAN  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16, 1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
has  seen  a  resurgence  of  the  drive  by 
the  CIA  and  other  "intelligence-gath- 
ering" forces  to  undo  the  reforms  and 
lessons  of  the  Watergate  era  by  giving 
new  and  enormous  powers  to  the  CIA. 
It  is  incredible  that  so  many  can  have 
forgotten  the  painful  lessons  of  the 
past  so  quickly. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  leaders  in 
the  Congress  have  been  resisting  these 
efforts  to  turn  the  CIA  into  a  domestic 
spying  agency  and  to  give  it  new  and 
unlicensed  powers  against  Americans 
and  foreigners  abroad.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  has  spoken  out  on  these 
ominous  developments.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
active  role  played  by  Representative 
Don  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 
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Chairman  Edwards,  whose  district 
adjoins  mine,  was  recently  eloquently 
commended  in  an  editorial  in  the  No- 
vember 5.  1981.  San  Jose  Mercury. 
The  editorial  describes  the  terrible 
dangers  inherent  in  the  new  Executive 
order  proposal.  As  Chairman  Edwards 
states: 

If  a  free  society  is  sacrificed  for  a  better 
intelligence  system,  we  have  compromised 
our  very  goal. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  for  all  citizens, 
conservative  and  liberaT,  who  believe 
in  a  government  of  laws  and  of  checks 
and  balances  to  make  their  concerns 
known  about  a  pending  assault  on  our 
constitutional  liberties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  editori- 
al from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  entitled, 
"Freedom's  Just  Another  Word  Under 
Reagan  Order  on  CIA." 
[Prom  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Nov.  5, 1981] 
Freedom's  Just  Amothkr  Word  Under 
Reagan  Order  oh  CIA 

When  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  and  Repre- 
sentative Don  Edwards  agree  on  anything, 
it's  significant.  When  they  agree  that  a  pro- 
posed new  executive  order  governing  CIA 
activities  is  a  frightening  threat  to  civil  lib- 
erties, it's  time  to  head  for  the  tornado  shel- 
ter and  batten  down  the  doors. 

The  conservative  Republican  from  Arizo- 
na is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  the  liberal  Democrat 
from  San  Jose  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Both  are 
alarmed  by  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposed  revision  of  Executive  Order  12036, 
the  document  that  defines  the  functions  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI 
and  other  components  of  the  American  in- 
telligence machine.  Ooldwater  and  Ed- 
wards—and the  rest  of  us— have  a  lot  to  be 
alarmed  about. 

The  .•^»riest  part  of  the  new  order,  and 
the  one  that  has  created  the  most  contro- 
versy, is  Section  2,  Paragraph  »,  which 
states:  "No  one  acting  on  behalf  of  agencies 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  may 
join  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any 
agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
without  disclosing  their  intelligence 
affiliation  .  .  .  except  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  and  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General." 

Like  a  multiple  warhead  atop  an  ICBM, 
that  paragraph,  with  its  deceptively  turbid 
wording  and  curiously  inverted  structure, 
contains  a  number  of  civil  liberties  bomb- 
shells. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  allow  the  CIA 
for  the  first  time  to  infiltrate  and  engage  in 
spying  against  organizations  within  the 
country.  As  a  later  passage  makes  clear,  the 
CIA's  sleuths  would  even  be  allowed  to  act 
as  agents  provocateurs.  Under  the  existing 
executive  order,  signed  by  President  Carter 
in  January  1978.  only  the  FBI  can  engage  In 
such  machinations. 

Reagan's  order  also  would  give  the  CIA  a 
much  longer  and  looser  leash.  Under  the 
present  rules,  acts  of  domestic  counterintel- 
ligence must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the 
attorney  general.  The  Reagan  rules  would 
require  only  that  such  activities  conform  to 
some  general,  as  yet  unspecified  and  inevita- 
bly secret  "procedures"  to  be  agreed  upon 
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by  the  CIA  and  FBI  czars,  and  the  attorney 
general. 

Invidious  as  it  is.  Section  2,  Paragraph  9  is 
by  no  means  the  only  frightening  element 
of  Reagan's  proposaL  The  new  order  also 
would: 

Remove  the  provision  that  Americans 
abroad  can  be  subjected  to  continuing  phys- 
ical surveillance  only  it  there  is  a  reasonable 
belief  that  they  are  agents  of  a  foreign 
power. 

Make  it  poaslble  for  intelligence  agencies 
to  disseminate  information  they  have  col- 
lected about  American  citizens  even  if  they 
are  not  the  subjects  of  an  investigation— 
"creating,"  as  Edwards  says,  "serious  priva- 
cy questions  for  Americans  who  are  totally 
innocent  of  any  wrongdoing": 

Authorize  the  CIA  to  cooperate  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  a  func- 
tion presently  limited  to  the  FBI:  and 

Remove  the  requirement  that  the  presi- 
dent receive  a  recommendation  from  the 
National  Security  Council  before  authoriz- 
ing any  covert  actions  overseas. 

In  drafting  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  the  law  that  created  the  CIA,  Con- 
gress took  pains  to  bar  the  agency  from  any 
domestic  spying  role:  "The  agency  shall 
have  no  police,  subpoena  (or)  law  enforce- 
ment powers  or  internal  security  functions." 
The  consequences  of  ignoring  that  bit  of 
legislative  wisdom  became  chillingly  clear  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  revelation  that  the 
CIA  had  spied  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  as  part  of  "Operation  Chaos,"  an 
elaborate— and  unsuccessful— effort  to 
prove  that  domestic  dissenters  were  the 
puppets  of  sinister  foreign  powers. 

Now  the  White  House  is  about  to  give  the 
CIA  not  merely  a  license  but  an  official 
mandate  to  engage  in  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  police-state  tactics  again,  with  only 
the  flimsiest  procedural  restraints.  It's 
ironic  that  this  administration,  in  the  name 
of  defending  America  and  its  institutions,  is 
willing  to  endanger  the  very  freedoms  that 
distinguish  this  nation  from  its  totalitarian 
enemies. 

Congressman  Edwards  expressed  the  idea 
well  in  a  different,  but  related,  context.  "If 
a  free  society  is  sacrified  for  a  better  intelli- 
gence system,  we  have  compromised  our 
very  goal."* 


ELMER  B.  STAATS.  FORMER 
COMPTROLLER  GENERAL.  SUP- 
PORTS ACTION  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  MORE  ADEQUATE  PAY 
LEVELS  FOR  TOP-LEVEL 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16, 1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  former  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  has  written  to  me 
to  express  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  some  action  this  year  to  provide 
for  more  adequate  pay  levels  for  top- 
level  senior  executives.  Mi.  Staats' 
letter  arrived  coincidentally  the  same 
day  I  received  the  most  recent  report 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  indicates  once  again  that  it 
would  be  cost  effective  to  raise  the  pay 
cap.  I  value  Mr.  Staats'  judgment  and 
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counsel,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his 
letter  of  November  9  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  9, 1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf, 
House  of  Representative*. 

Dear  Concrebsman  Wolt  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
some  action  this  year  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  pay  levels  for  top-level  officials.  As 
you  know,  this  was  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  while  I  served  as  Comptroller 
General.  I  issued  several  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  and  testified  a  number 
of  times.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
possible  that  some  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  matter  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
resolution  which  expires,  I  believe,  on  No- 
veml>er  20. 

The  facts  in  the  case  have  been  well  publi- 
cized: 

1.  We  now  have  seven  levels  of  responsibil- 
ity earning  the  same  pay  and,  with  the  in- 
creases being  permitted  for  the  lower  ranks, 
this  will  now  be  increased  to  eight  levels. 
This  adds  up  to  more  than  46,000  Federal 
executives  and  senior  managers. 

2.  Federal  executives  were  due  a  9.1  per- 
cent pay  increase  in  October  1980.  but  ap- 
propriation act  language  prohibited  pay- 
ment of  this  Increase.  A  similar  7.02  percent 
raise  due  in  October  1979  was  denied  simi- 
larly. 

3.  The  Commission  on  Executive.  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  recommended 
substantial  increases  in  their  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  last  year.  In 
January  1981.  the  President  recommended 
an  immediate  increase  of  16.8  percent  in  ex- 
ecutive salaries.  This  proposal  was  also  re- 
jected by  the  Congress. 

4.  And  now  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  have  voted  to  continue  the  pay 
restriction  for  1982. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  is  the  loser 
because  of  the  high  turnover  which  this  pay 
cap  has  brought  about.  The  rate  of  retire- 
ment of  executives  at  the  pay  ceiling  in- 
creased from  17.6  percent  in  March  1978  to 
67  percent  for  the  12  months  ending  August 
31,  1980.  The  Federal  Government  is  thus 
losing  many  of  its  most  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional, scientific  and  executive  managers 
just  at  the  t>eak  of  their  careers.  Most  are 
talking  the  position  that  they  can  get  other 
employment  and  collect  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments on  their  retirement.  They  can 
hardly  be  criticized  for  this. 

My  great  hope  is  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  raise  its  own  pay,  along  with  that 
of  members  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  The  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  recom- 
mended increases  for  this  group  of  about  40 
percent.  While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
a  percentage  figure  this  high,  the  case  for 
substantial  adjustment  upward  is  a  very 
strong  one  indeed.  If  the  Congress  is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  for  a  pay  increase  for  itself,  I 
suggest  that  increases  be  provided  at  least 
for  executive  and  judicial  branches  and  for 
non-elective  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch.  In  doing  so,  the  Congress  would  be 
taking  action  similar  to  that  which  was  re- 
centy  taken  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
where  the  linkage  between  legislative  sala- 
ries and  others  had  been  broken.  In  fact, 
the  linkage  within  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  in  effect  only  since  1965. 

As  Comptroller  General,  I  was  responsible 
for  recommending  actions  which  I  believed 
would  improve  the  operations  of  the  Feder- 
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al  Government  and  for  making  studies  of 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  government  actions. 
Doing  something  here  would  certainly  be 
cost  effective  and  I  hope  that  you  will  use 
the  letter  for  whatever  value  it  may  have  as 
the  present  continuing  resolution  expires. 
Sincerely, 

Elkxs  B.  Staats.* 


SMOKING  AND  PREGNANT 
WOMEN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  GRIG 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  IS,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
advertisement  showing  a  woman  smok- 
ing appeared  in  1919.  Then  in  1926  a 
beautiful  young  model  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  leading  brand  did  not 
smoke,  but  pleaded  "blow  some  my 
way."  But  in  1928  a  famous  ad  urged 
women  to  "reach  for  a  Lucky  instead 
of  a  sweet." 

By  1934,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  16.7  percent 
of  adult  women  smoked  cigarettes. 
Moreover,  it  estimated  that  women 
consumed  135  packs  per  year  com- 
pared to  244  for  men. 

After  1940.  women's  smoking  rates 
rose  rapidly.  According  to  the  "Health 
Consequences  of  Smoking  for 
Women— A  Report  of  the  Surgeon 
General"  and  by  1965,  33.3  percent  of 
American  women  were  smoking  versus 
51.1  percent  of  men.  Although  smok- 
ing among  all  adult  males  had  de- 
clined continuously  since  1965  to  28.2 
percent  for  women  versus  36.9  percent 
for  men  in  1979,  "the  first  signs  of  an 
epidemic  of  smoking-related  disease 
among  women  are  now  appearing." 
The  gloomy  part  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever, is  that  cigarette  smoking  among 
teenage  girls  has  increased,  although 
smoking  among  teenage  boys  has  re- 
mained virtually  constant. 

Besides  the  harmful  effects  of  smok- 
ing generally,  for  those  entering  the 
marital  age  and  mothers-to-be  there 
are  serious  implications  to  be  consid- 
ered. Thus  a  pregnant  woman  who 
smokes  risks  not  only  her  health  but 
also  changes  the  conditions  under 
which  her  baby  develops. 

Some  of  the  factors  involved  in  ma- 
ternal smoking  include  spontaneous 
abortions,  the  deaths  of  unborn  and 
newborn  infants,  pregnancy  complica- 
tions, and  the  long-term  effect  on 
those  children  who  survive. 

Women  who  smoke  during  pregnan- 
cy have  more  babies  bom  dead,  and 
more  of  their  babies  die  during  the 
first  month  of  infancy,  than  those  of 
nonsmoking  mothers.  The  more  a 
woman  smokes  during  pregnancy,  the 
greater  the  reduction  in  her  infant's 
birthweight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  serious 
health  consequences  of  smoking  on 
women  and  those  that  affect  men  also 
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have  not  deterred  them  from  smoking. 
Although  many  agree  that  it  is  harm- 
ful and  is  a  health  hazard,  the  life- 
style persists.  But  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  something  can  be  done  to 
help  people  take  better  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  children  by  learning 
the  health  consequences  of  tobacco 
use. 

We  have  already  reported  that 
smoking  has  declined  among  adult 
men  and  women,  increased  among 
teenage  girls,  and  remained  constant 
among  teenage  boys.  Many  antismok- 
ing  programs  exist  for  both  young 
people  and  adults.  But  it  is  still  not 
known  what  forms  of  education  are 
most  effective  in  keeping  young  people 
from  moving  from  experimentation 
with  cigarettes  to  becoming  habitual 
smokers.  Nor  is  it  known  how  best  to 
help  adults  give  up  the  smoking  habit. 

There  is  a  program,  however,  that 
can  start  people  out  on  the  right 
track.  That  is  the  Great  American 
Smokeout  sponsored  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  on  November  19. 

This  can  be  a  great  day  for  smokers, 
particularly  girls  and  pregnant 
women,  for  it  is  a  day  on  which  they 
can  show  themselves  that  quitting  the 
habit  may  not  be  as  difficult  as  they 
may  have  thought.  It  is  done  by  giving 
up  cigarettes  for  a  day.  24  hours. 

Last  year  a  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  nearly  16.5  million  Americans 
tried  to  give  up  smoldng  during  the 
Smokeout.  Almost  5  million  made  it 
through  the  24  hours,  and  1  to  10  days 
later  2.2  million  were  still  not  smoking. 

This  is  an  effort  to  be  commended.  I 
hope  that  many  more  will  join  the 
Smokeout  this  year  and  that  those 
who  kick  the  habit  for  good  will  in- 
crease in  number,  especially  for  girls 
and  pregnant  women.* 


ELMIRA  IS  FAR  PROM  DYING 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  America's  major  industrial 
cities  attracts  so  much  attention  that 
we  sometimes  forget  that  dozens  of 
smaller  urban  areas  face  the  same 
problems— often  with  as  much  civic  re- 
solve and  ingenuity.  Recently,  this  ne- 
glect was  partly  redressed  by  a  front- 
page story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  Elmira.  N.Y.  With  a  population  of 
more  than  35,000  people,  Elmira  is 
nearly  the  largest  city  in  the  39th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  It  is  a  city  with  a 
distinctive  history:  for  many  years  the 
home  of  Mark  Twain,  and  for  many 
decades  a  significant  manufacturing 
center.  In  recent  years,  however, 
Elmira  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  America's  urban,  industrial  heart- 
land in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
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Business  failures  have  yielded  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  an  eroding  tax 
base.  And.  in  1972.  meteorological 
insult  was  added  to  economic  injury 
when  hurricane  Agnes  flooded  much 
of  the  city. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  justly  points  out.  Elmira  is  far 
from  dying,  and.  indeed,  thanks  to  the 
perseverence  of  some  of  its  civic  lead- 
ers, there  are  fresh  signs  of  an  im- 
proved future.  I  would  add  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  an  active  partner  rather 
than  a  neutral  bystander  in  this  proc- 
ess of  revitalization.  Elmira  Is  a  text- 
book example  of  why  the  revitaliza- 
tion tools  which  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  destroy— such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants— are  especially 
needed  today. 

One  other  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram which  the  President  seeks  to 
eliminate  deserves  special  notice.  This 
is  the  new  labor-management  coopera- 
tion program  which  recently  provided 
another  encouraging  boost  to  Elmira's 
future  which  the  Journal  fails  to  men- 
tion. Last  month,  the  Chemung 
Coimty  Labor-Management  Commit- 
tee, which  is  based  in  Elmira,  was  one 
of  only  nine  such  commimity  groups 
in  the  country  to  successfully  compete 
for  the  first  round  of  grants  under  this 
Federal  program.  The  grant  will  sup- 
port the  Chemung  committee's  work 
in  promoting  cooperation  between 
local  unions  and  businesses.  This  coop- 
eration, in  turn,  will  yield  improved 
productivity  in  individual  workplaces 
and  an  enhanced  economic  climate  for 
the  entire  city.  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  this  development. 

Overall,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
find  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  visit  to 
Elmira  instructive,  and  I  commend 
this  article  to  their  attention: 

Eliura  Will  Never  Be  What  It  Used  To 
Be,  But  Is  Far  From  Dying 

town  in  upstate  new  YORK  LOSES  PLANTS 

AND  people;  opportunities  still  exist 
(By  James  M.  Perry) 

Elmira,  N.Y.— Between  1880  and  1890. 
this  city  on  the  Chemung  River  in  upstate 
New  York  grew  by  50.4  percent.  There  were 
48  hotels  downtown,  some  of  them  respecta- 
ble, and  67  passenger  trains  stopped  at  the 
three  railroad  stations  every  day. 

There  was  history  to  the  place,  too.  Regi- 
ments from  George  Washington's  army  de- 
stroyed the  Iroquois  Indian  Confederation 
in  a  battle  here.  Mark  Twain,  summering  at 
Quarry  Farm,  wrote  some  of  his  master- 
pieces here.  At  one  time,  this  was  the  fire- 
engine  capital  of  the  world;  later  it  was  the 
typewriter  capital.  And  because  gliders  are 
made  here,  it  still  thinks  of  itself  as  the 
soaring  capital  of  the  world. 

But  things  just  aren't  the  same  these 
days. 

The  population,  as  measured  by  the  1980 
census,  is  35,327,  down  4,618  from  1970,  and 
even  down  345  from  Elmira's  tum-of-the- 
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century  salad  days.  Now  there  isn't  a  single 
hotel  downtown,  and  the  last  passenger 
train  went  through  here  In  1970.  The  type- 
writer business— it  once  employed  6.600 
people— is  gone,  and  the  fire-engine  compa- 
ny is  owned  by  an  Ohio-based  conglomerate. 
The  glider  company  almost  went  out  of 
business  two  years  ago. 

Elmira,  the  Cassandras  will  tell  you.  Is 
dying. 

something  special 

If  so,  this  reporter  would  regret  it.  I  was 
bom  here,  and  my  forebears  settled  here 
long  ago.  The  family  busine^,  an  insurance 
agency  in  which  my  brother  is  a  partner, 
wa£  founded  in  1860. 

Elmira  is  special  to  me,  but  It  isn't  so  dif- 
ferent from  dozens  of  other  small  cities  that 
stretch  across  the  old  industrial  heartland 
from  Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin.  In  all  the 
land-wringing  about  the  problems  of  big 
cities  in  this  belt— Buffalo,  for  example,  or 
Cleveland— the  fate  of  these  smaller  cities 
generally  has  been  neglected. 

So  I  came  here  to  see  If  there  is  any  life  in 
the  old  home  town— and,  by  extrapolation, 
in  the  rest  of  these  towns. 

There  is  first  of  all.  conventional  wisdom 
to  consider.  Conventional  wisdom  says  that 
industry  has  left  these  small  cities,  with 
their  strong  unions,  for  the  Sun  Belt.  Con- 
ventional wisdom,  especially  regarding 
Elmira,  also  says  that  people  are  "down"  on 
their  future.  "Elmira  seems  to  think  it's 
always  going  to  lose."  says  Democrat  Stan- 
ley Limdine,  the  district's  Congressman. 

But,  after  spending  a  week  here,  talking 
to  people  and  touring  the  plants  and  busi- 
nesses, I  think  there  is  good  news:  Eamira 
isn't  dying,  it  is  changing.  It  just  wore  out, 
and  the  recovery  is  slow  and  painful— and  a 
little  depressing,  for  Elmira  will  never  be 
the  town  it  used  to  be. 

sign  or  CHANGE 

Some  changes  are  obvious.  The  day  I  ar- 
rived, workmen  were  removing  the  signs 
from  Sears,  Roebuck's  downtown  store. 
Sears  is  abandoning  downtown  for  its  new 
store  in  the  Amot  Mall  in  Big  Flats,  half- 
way to  Coming.  One  of  my  relatives  is  so 
angry  about  it  that  she  cut  up  her  Sears 
credit  card. 

And  many  of  the  old  factories  aren't  ex- 
actly humming.  The  one  we  called  "The 
Eclipse"— it  was  the  Eclipse  division  of 
Bendix  Corp— employed  abnost  9,000 
people  during  World  War  II.  making  can- 
nons and  artillery  fuzes.  The  plant  is  half 
empty  now,  a  part  of  Facet  Enterprises,  and 
fewer  than  700  people  work  in  it.  making 
auto  parts. 

Despite  the  conventional  wisdom,  though, 
the  Sun  Belt  was  never  a  factor.  Typical  of 
Elmira's  trouble  is  what  happened  to  Rem- 
ington Rand.  In  1937  it  was  offered— and  ac- 
cepted, for  nothing— the  old  WlUys-Morrow 
plant,  which  had  employed  6,000  workers  in 
the  1920s,  making  transmissions,  universal 
joints  and  gears  for  Overland  suid  WUly- 
Knight  automobiles.  My  grandfather  was  a 
manager  at  the  plant,  and  I  still  have  a 
pistol  he  carried— carried  unhappily,  for  he 
was  a  gentle  man— during  periods  of  labor 
unrest.  Elmira  was  a  tough  labor  town. 

The  Remington  Rand  plant  became  the 
biggest  office-machine  factory  In  the  world, 
or  at  least  Remington  boasted  that  it  was. 
But  in  the  mid-1950s  the  company  began 
switching  production  abroad.  In  1972,  it 
closed  the  plant  entirely,  moving  its  last  op- 
eration north  to  Canada,  not  south  to  the 
Sun  Belt. 
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conglomerate  units 
other  plants  remain  in  operation  here, 
but  many  of  them  are  owned  now  by  con- 
glomerates, with  headquarters  far  away. 
Kennedy  Valve,  for  example,  has  been  a 
local  institution  since  1907;  it  is  now  a  sub- 
sidiary of  ITT  Grinnell  Corp.  of  Providence. 
R.l.  LRC  Electronics  Inc.  is  a  division  of 
Augat  Inc.  of  Mansfield,  Mass.  American 
Bridge  is  part  of  U.S.  Steel  Corp. 

And  what  is  perhaps  the  city's  best-known 
company.  American  LaPrance,  the  maker  of 
those  handsome  custom-made  fire  engines, 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Figgle  International, 
Harry  Piggies  personal  conglomerate  (it 
also  makes  baseball  bat£)  based  in  Wil- 
loughby,  Ohio. 

The  president  of  the  American  LaPrance 
Division  Is  Gerald  Peters,  who  comes  from 
Kentucky  and  displays  in  his  office  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  former  Alabama  Gov. 
George  Wallace.  He  isn't  a  typical  Elmira 
businessman. 

But  he  knows  something  about  trucks, 
and  maybe  he  is  a  lesson  for  Elmira.  He 
came  here,  people  say,  to  close  down  this 
plant.  It  was  old  and  shabby  and  the  work 
force  wasn't  very  efficient. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  it,"  he  says,  "but 
they  were  making  fire  trucks  in  stalls. 
People  brought  the  parts  to  the  stalls  and 
they  put  the  trucks  together.  You  couldn't 
tell  which  truck  would  be  finished  first.  It 
depended  on  the  foreman.  If  he  was  tough, 
he'd  cannibalize  parts  from  the  next  stall. 
We've  got  conveyor  lines  now,  and  it's  a  lot 
more  efficient." 

They  also  have  a  new  plant,  thanks  to 
hard  work  over  10  years  by  the  city,  the 
county  and  the  state,  and  here  the  story 
comes  full  circle.  LaPrance  is  moving  pro- 
duction into  the  old  Remington  Rand  plant, 
where  the  Willys-Morrow  plsuit  used  to  be. 
It  had  l)een  completely  renovated,  and  Mr. 
Peters  says  the  fire-engine  business  is  here 
to  stay. 

Not  just  fire  trucks,  either.  Mr.  Peters  rea- 
sons that  there  Is  more  garbage  to  be  col- 
lected than  there  are  fires  to  put  out.  So  he 
has  taken  his  plant  Into  the  production  of 
what  He  calls  "refuse  chassis"  and  what  the 
rest  of  us  call  garbage  tnicks.  When  he 
heard  that  the  Egyptian  army  wanted  200 
traUers  to  carry  tanks,  he  picked  up  that 
contract,  too.  "We  opened  the  old  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  repair  shop  In  Sayre  (Pa.), 
went  out  on  the  street  to  sign  up  40  welders 
and  turned  those  trailers  out  In  nine 
months,"  Mr.  Peters  says.  "You  can't  sit 
back  these  days  and  just  wait  for  new  busi- 
ness." 

Others  here  understand  that.  Richard 
Elvans  is  one  of  the  city's  movers  and  shak- 
ers and  the  owner  of  a  roofing  business. 
When  business  dried  up  here,  he  bought  a 
plane  and  flew  off  and  found  business  else- 
where. A  local  construction  company,  facing 
the  same  kind  of  problem,  went  off  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  to  build  a  bridge. 

What  Mr.  Peters  has  done  for  American 
LaPrance  is  greatly  admired  by  local  busi- 
ness people,  but  there  Is  a  down  side  to  it. 

"When  these  companies  were  locally 
owned  they  did  their  business  here,"  says 
Boyd  McDowell  II,  president  of  Chemung 
Canal  Trust  Co.,  Elmira's  only  locally 
owned  bank.  "They  banked  locally,  but  now 
American  LaPrance  banlcs  In  Ohio;  Kenne- 
dy Valve  does  Its  business  In  Rhode  Island. 
And  they  all  "ride  the  float,  because  the  far- 
ther away  the  bank  Is,  the  longer  they  can 
hang  on  to  their  money.  More  and  more,  we 
are  learning  we  have  to  depend  on  our  local 
people  and  our  local  companies.  That's  our 
future." 
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THE  GLIDER  COMPANY 

One  of  the  local  companies  everyone  roots 
for  is  Schweizer  Aircraft  Corp.  Anyone 
flying  Into  the  Elmira  airport  (on  the  few 
flights  that  remain)  knows  about  its  gliders. 
Other  aircraft  seem  to  weave  through  the 
gracefully  swooping  sailplanes  to  reach  the 
runway. 

Schweizer  was  founded  by  three  brothers 
who  began  building  sailplanes  when  they 
were  In  high  school.  One  of  them,  William, 
remains  at  the  helm.  Gliders  don't  sell  very 
briskly  these  days,  though,  priced  as  they 
are  from  a  knocked-down  $18,000  model  to  a 
competition  special  at  $40,000.  "It's  a  luxury 
item,"  says  William  Schweizer,  who,  at  63, 
still  soars  In  them  regularly. 

The  craze  now.  he  says  a  little  sadly,  is  for 
hang  gilders.  But  Schweizer  doesn't  build 
them  and  doesn't  want  to.  The  suspicion 
arises  that  maybe  If  American  LaPrance's 
Gerry  Peters  were  running  Schweizer,  he 
would  be  making  hang  gliders. 

Schweizer  survives  on  a  more  mundane 
product— a  crop-dusting,  bl-wlng  aircraft 
called  the  Ag-Cat.  For  20  years,  Schweizer 
made  the  plane  for  Grumman  Corp.,  until 
Gnmmian  cut  Schweizer  adrift  two  years 
ago.  "We  lost  80  percent  of  our  business  and 
had  to  lay  off  more  than  half  of  our  550  em- 
ployes," says  Paul  Hardy  Schweizer.  Bill's 
son  and  a  company  vice  president.  "A  big 
company,  one  of  those  conglomerates, 
would  have  closed  the  plant.  We  decided  to 
tough  it  out.  That's  what  it  means  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  community. 

Now,  Schweizer  has  bought  out  the  Ag- 
Cat  business  and  Is  back  in  production 
under  Its  own  name,  turning  out  one  plane  a 
week.  At  the  same  time,  the  company  hus- 
tled new  contracts— making  wing  tips  for 
Boeing's  new  757  airplane,  cargo  doors  for 
Beech's  Super  King  Air  200s,  even— In  a  one- 
shot  deal— the  taU  assembly  for  something 
called  the  Cyclo-Crane,  a  cross  between  a 
blimp  and  a  dirigible  that  is  designed  to  lift 
and  transport  heavy  objects. 

"We  feel  we've  made  this  a  solid  company 
that  no  longer  will  be  subject  to  economic 
vicissitude,"  says,  young  Mr.  Schweizer.  who 
came  home  to  his  family's  business  after 
working  eight  years  in  Seattle  for  Boeing. 

A  CONTINUING  FANTASY 

Some  of  Elmira's  business  leaders  com- 
tinue  to  fantasize  about  some  great  national 
company's  coming  here  to  open  a  huge  new 
plant  and  put  Elmira  back  together  the  way 
It  used  to  be.  Last  year,  the  entire  Elmira  es- 
tablishment joined  forces  to  bid  for  a  1.1 
million-square-foot  engine  plant  that  was  to 
be  constructed  jointly  by  J.  I.  Case  Co.  and 
Cummins  Engine  Co.  The  total  investment 
was  to  be  $356  million,  and  the  local  com- 
munity, with  the  cooperation  of  local  and 
state  government,  came  up  with  $150  mil- 
lion In  Incentives.  Elmira's  Industrial-devel- 
opment agency  put  In  thousands  of  hours 
pulling  the  deal  together. 

"We  understand  they  looked  at  196  sites 
in  North  America,  and  we  were  one  of  the 
three  finalists,"  says  Andrew  Pazahanlck. 
the  development  agency's  executive  direc- 
tor. But  as  things  turned  out,  space  opened 
up  on  one  of  (Jummins's  own  plants  In 
North  Carolina,  and  a  new  plant  was  not 
needed.  A  postscript:  Elmira  wouldn't  have 
won  anyway.  Says  Cimimlns  executive 
James  Shlpp:  "It  was  In  the  final  five,  but 
we  had  concluded  It  was  too  far  out  of  the 
transportation  area  for  our  customers  and 
suppliers." 

The  fact  is  that  Elmira  Isn't  likely  to  see 
another  new  plant  that  employs  thousands 
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of  workers.  Unemployment  here  stands  at 
8.4  percent,  compared  with  7.5  percent  na- 
tionally. But  significant  industrial  opportu- 
nities still  exists. 

Not  long  ago.  General  Electric  Co.  left 
town,  closing  its  foundry  that  had  been  a 
fixture  here  for  decades.  But  a  funny  thing 
happened.  Representatives  of  Trinity  Valley 
Iron  A  Steel  Co.  of  Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sun  Belt,  came  to  Elmira 
to  look  at  the  equipment,  with  the  idea  of 
buying  some  and  taking  it  home.  Instead, 
they  bought  the  foundry  and  put  it  back 
into  production.  Employment,  at  300  people, 
is  back  to  where  it  used  to  be.  and  orders  to- 
taling 920  million  are  already  backed  up. 

"We're  delighted  with  our  work  force 
here,"  says  Thomas  Kowalik,  a  foundn'  offi- 
ciaL  "They  speak  English." 

COlmDEHCE  AND  PASSION 

There  are  successful  smaller  companies 
here,  and  surely  they  represent  the  future. 
The  Hilliard  Co.  employs  175  workers  and 
makes  industrial  clutches  and  oil-filtering 
equipment.  It  plans  to  expand.  "We're  going 
to  make  It  here,"  vows  Vinton  Stevens,  the 
president.  Haj^dinge  Brothers  employs 
almost  1,000  workers  and  makes  high-preci- 
sion lathes  and  related  equipment.  "We're 
happy  here,"  says  its  president,  Robert 
Bauman.  "We  aren't  moving." 

Every  city  needs  people  with  passion.  One 
such  person  here  is  George  Zurenda.  presi- 
dent of  Elmlra  Stamping  Co.  It  was  Mr.  Zur- 
enda's  idea  to  convert  the  old-Keeney  Thea- 
ter into  what  is  now  the  Samuel  Clemens 
Performing  Arts  Center,  with  attractions 
such  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. The  center  has  given  Elmira  a 
much-needed  boost. 

Any  every  city  needs  an  eccentic  genius. 
Elmira  has  one  in  Whitney  Powers  who 
started  his  company.  Powers  Manufactur- 
ing, in  a  chicken  coop  in  1959.  He  had 
worked  for  a  glass  bottle  maker  here  for 
years  and  saw  the  need  for  a  new  product— 
an  electronic  machine  to  test  and  inspect 
glass  bottles.  He  Invented  one  and  how  he 
produces  it.  "It's  the  American  way,"  he 
says.  I  saw  a  need  and  I  fiUed  it." 

When  Mr.  Powers  found  that  be  couldn't 
get  electronic  circuit  boards  fast  enough  for 
his  machines,  he  opened  a  separate  business 
to  manufacture  them  himself.  Now,  he  says, 
small-time  electronic  geniuses  from  all  over 
upstate  New  York  are  coming  to  purchase 
circuit  boards  for  their  own  experiments. 
"These  little  guys  are  out  there,"  Mr. 
Powers  said:  "Moat  of  them  come  out  of 
Cornell.  Mind  you,  one  day  here,  we're 
going  to  be  the  new  Silicon  Valley." 

Now  that's  the  old  home-town  spirit.* 


BULLETPROOF  VESTS  FOR 
CRIMINALS— BIAGGI  BILL  SATS 
NO 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OP  NKW  YORK 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16. 1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is 
aimed  at  keeping  bulletproof  vests  off 
of  criminals  in  the  United  States. 
Under  my  bill,  a  bulletproof  vest 
would  be  redefined  as  a  firearm.  This 
would  mean  that  those  who  sell  bullet- 
proof vests  must  obtain  proper  li- 
censes. 
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Current  Federal  law  now  restricts 
importing,  manufacturing.  Interstate 
commerce,  or  dealing  in  firearms  or 
ammunition  by  other  than  those  who 
have  properly  obtained  licenses.  By  re- 
defining bulletproof  vests  as  a  firearm 
brings  them  under  these  same  provi- 
sions. 

Further,  my  bill  would  make  unlaw- 
ful the  sale  of  bulletproof  vests  to  or 
their  purchase  by  a  person  under  in- 
dictment or  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

As  a  police  officer  for  23  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  need  for  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  find  it  appalling  that  hard- 
ened criminals  have  routinely  been 
provided  with  the  additional  protec- 
tion of  a  bulletproof  vest— protection 
which  allowed  them  to  commit  more 
crimes. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  identical  to 
one  sponsored  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
MoTitiHAN.  Both  of  our  bills  were  de- 
veloped after  close  consultation  with 
Mr.  Phillip  Caruso— president  of  the 
New  York  City  Patrolmen's  Benevo- 
lent Association.  This  problem  has  a 
long  history  but  one  recent  case  illus- 
trated the  need  for  this  legislation.  On 
October  20,  one  armored  car  guard 
and  two  police  officers  were  killed  in 
what  has  been  called  the  Brink's  rob- 
bery. It  was  disclosed  that  one  of  the 
holdup  gang  was  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest  which  allowed  the  assailant  addi- 
tional time  to  inflict  a  fatal  woimd  on 
one  of  the  officers  and  later  he  was 
found  to  have  a  spent  bullet  from  the 
dead  policeman's  gun  in  his  pocket. 

I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  my  intent 
to  deny  honest  law-abiding  citizens  the 
right  to  wear  and  own  a  bulletproof 
vest.  Its  sole  intent  is  to  keep  the 
criminal  element  from  benefiting  from 
the  protection  of  a  bulletproof  vest.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  law  and  order  to  Join  me 
in  support  of  this  vital  legislation.* 


U.S.  CONSULATE  IN  GOTEBORG. 
SWEDEN 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16. 1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  long  has  been  a  con- 
venient target  for  budget  cutting, 
imder  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations.  It  is  a  depart- 
ment without  a  constituency  of  ready 
defenders. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  savings 
through  budget  reductions  at  the 
State  Department  are  often  exceeded 
by  the  detrimental  effects  of  those  re- 
ductions on  American  interests  world- 
wide. In  1980,  President  Carter  closed 
seven  consulates  and  achieved  an 
annual  cost  savings  of  under  $2  mil- 
lion. I  believe  then,  as  I  do  now.  that 
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these  cost  reductions  were  shortsight- 
ed and  pennywise  and  pound  foolish. 
One  of  the  consulates  closed  was  locat- 
ed at  Ooteborg,  Sweden,  a  port  city  in 
west  Sweden,  an  area  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  Swedish  naval  operations.  As 
the  United  States  was  closing  its  con- 
sulate in  Goteborg,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  constructing  and  opening  its  new 
consulate  building  in  Goteborg.  The 
incident  involving  the  Soviet  subma- 
rine in  Swedish  waters  underscores 
the  importance  of  maintaining  an 
American  presence  in  Goteborg  to  re- 
spond to  Soviet  adventurism  in  Scan- 
dinavia. 

The  United  States  should  reopen  the 
consulate  at  Goteborg.  Earlier  this 
week,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  to  lu-ge  that  the  State 
Department  take  this  action.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Haig  be  included  in  the  Record.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  Join 
me  in  this  appeal  to  Secretary  Haig 
that  the  American  consulate  at  Gote- 
borg, Sweden,  be  reopened  immediate- 
ly. 

HOUSK  OP  Rkpreskntativss. 

Wathington.  D.C 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  1980,  the  Carter 
Administration  closed  the  U.S.  Consulate  at 
Ooteborg,  Sweden,  as  part  of  a  worldwide 
effort  to  reduce  consular  expenditures.  I  op- 
posed that  decision  because  I  believed  it  was 
a  blatant  example  of  shortsighted  cost  sav- 
ings achieved  with  enormous  long-term  det- 
riment to  American  interests  overseas. 

I  have  written  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Walter  Stoessel  to  express  the  importance 
of  reopening  the  Consulate  at  Goteborg, 
which  was  the  only  American  Consulate  in 
Sweden  outside  of  the  Embassy  in  Stock- 
holm. The  deplorable  incident  Involving  the 
Soviet  submarine  in  Swedish  waters  under- 
scores the  importance  of  maintaining  an 
active  American  presence  to  respond  to 
Soviet  adventurism  in  the  area  of  Scandina- 
via. Unfortunately,  while  the  United  States 
was  closing  its  Consulate  in  Goteborg,  the 
Soviet  Union  constructed  its  new  consulate 
building  at  Ooteborg. 

The  United  States  should  now  act  deci- 
sively to  strengthen  United  States-Swedish 
relations.  I  urge  you  to  reopen  our  Consul- 
ate at  Goteborg  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
annual  budget  for  the  Consulate  totaled  ap- 
proximately $225,000.  The  value  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  both  strategic  and  commer- 
cial, far  outweighs  the  Consulate  operating 
budget. 

A  decision  to  reopen  the  Consulate  would 
provide  a  tremendous  boost  to  pro- American 
feeling,  which  runs  strong  in  west  Sweden. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Oberstar. 
Member  of  Congre8S.9 
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TECHNICAL  CLARIFICATION  RE- 
QUIRED TO  HELP  UJS.  OLYM- 
PIC TEAM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TORTURE  REPORTED  OF 
ETHIOPIAN  JEWS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

m  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
together  with  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Gua^ini).  I  .am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  in  order  to  clarify  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  certain  amateiu- 
sports  organizations.  This  legislation  is 
intended  to  be  a  technical  clarification 
of  language  which  became  law  by  sec- 
tion 1313  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  by  which  Congress  intended  to 
make  it  easier  for  amateur  sports  orga- 
nizations to  obtain  tax-exempt  status. 
In  so  amending  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  1976,  lan- 
guage was  also  added  which  excluded 
from  tax-exempt  status  those  organi- 
zations which  provided  facilities  or 
equipment.  This  was  done  to  prevent 
social  clubs  and  groups  of  casual  recre- 
ational athletes  from  receiving  tax-de- 
ductible donations.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
bona  fide  amateur  sports  organiza- 
tions. 

However,  because  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  strictly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment, many  national  governing  bodies 
for  sports  on  our  Olympic  program 
have  lost  their  tax-exempt  status  and 
many  others  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  theirs  simply  because  they 
provide  modest  training  facilities  and 
equipment.  Among  these  organizations 
are  the  national  governing  bodies  for 
the  sports  of  gymnastics,  track  and 
field,  diving,  and  volleyball.  Many 
other  bona  fide  amateur  sports  organi- 
zations are  experiencing  similar  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  I  am  advised  that  there 
are  currently  pending  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  approximately  150 
applications  for  tax-exempt  status  by 
various  bona  fide  sports  organizations 
which  requests  the  IRS  will  probably 
be  required  to  deny  unless  corrective 
legislation  is  enacted. 

Without  tax-exempt  status,  many  of 
these  organizations  are  imable  to  raise 
the  fimds  necessary  for  their  exist- 
ence. This  wiU  affect  severely  our  abil- 
ity to  field  a  strong  Olympic  team  in 
1984.  It  is  vital  that  Congress  enact 
this  corrective  legislation  this  year. 

This  amendment  simply  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  it  was  expressed 
in  1976  and  wiU  have  a  negUgible  reve- 
nue impact. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this 
measure.* 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  compelling  article  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday,  November  15,  concerning  the 
disturbing  situation  that  faces  the 
Jews  of  Ethiopia. 

The  suffering  of  this  small  and  an- 
cient community  has  not  until  recent- 
ly been  well  known,  except  to  a  hand- 
ful of  concerned  Americans,  many  of 
them  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Ethiopian  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article  in 
today's  Record: 

[Special  to  the  New  York  Times] 

Mass  Arrests  and  the  Denial  of  Education 

IN  Northern  Area  Cited  by  Visiting  Group 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 

Jerusalem.  November  14.— Jews  in  a 
northern  province  of  Ethiopia  are  being  ar- 
rested and  tortured  and  their  villages  de- 
prived of  educational  and  other  Govern- 
ment services,  according  to  a  group  of  13 
Americans  and  C^anadians  who  recently  vis- 
ited the  country. 

"In  the  last  six  to  eight  months,  a  dozen 
groups  of  50  to  100  individuals  have  been  ar- 
rested, kept  in  prison  for  a  few  months, 
some  of  them  tortured,"  said  Steven 
Bauman,  executive  director  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Ethiopian  Jews,  which  is 
based  in  Toronto. 

He  and  the  other  travelers  said  they  had 
Interviewed  Falashas.  as  the  black  Jews  of 
Ethiopia  are  called,  in  Addis  Ababa,  the  cap- 
ital, in  Gondar,  capital  of  Gondar  Province, 
and  in  a  mountain  village  that  they  reached 
on  horseback.  They  spent  10  days  in  Ethio- 
pia, entering  on  tourist  visas,  then  stopped 
in  Israel  before  returning  home. 

Most  of  the  group,  hoping  some  day  to 
r«tum  to  Ethiopia  for  further  investiga- 
tions, asked  not  to  be  identified.  Mr. 
Bauman  served  as  their  spokesman. 

without  EXPLICIT  APPROVAL 

He  said  that  the  most  acute  suffering  ap- 
peared to  be  occiuring  in  Gondar  Province, 
where  the  governor,  whom  he  identified  as 
Major  Melaku,  "has  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  go  after  the  Falashas."  The  governor 
seemed  to  be  conducting  his  campaign  with- 
out any  explicit  authorization  from  the  cen- 
tral Government,  Mr.  Bauman  explained. 

Hebrew  teachers  and  religious  leaders  are 
being  rounded  up,  he  said,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's development  program  has  been 
closed  down  in  villages  occupied  by  the 
Ethiopian  Jews.  Twenty  of  their  schools 
have  been  shut  and  190  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators dismissed,  Mr.  Bauman  reported. 
The  Jewish  Children  are  not  accepted  into 
Government-run  schools. 

As  Mr.  Bauman  and  the  others  interpret- 
ed Major  Melaku's  motives,  they  center  on  a 
blend  of  ancient  anti-Jewish  sentiments  and 
contemporary  anti-Zionism,  historical  con- 
tempt for  the  Jews  and  current  apprehen- 
sion about  links  they  are  said  to  have  to 
Israel.  Major  Melaku  is  said  to  derive  his  au- 
thority from  his  loyalty  to  Ethiopia's  Marx- 
ist ruler,  Lieut.  Col.  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam, 
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whom  he  helped  during  the  coup  against 
Emperor  Halle  Selassie  in  1974. 

The  Ethiopian  Jews  are  believed  to 
number  about  28,000,  according  to  estimates 
made  five  years  ago;  about  85  percent  live  in 
Gondar  Province.  The  term  Palasha  is  not 
their  own  but  is  the  Amharic  word  for 
exiles.  The  Ethiopian  Jews  call  themselves 
the  House  of  Israel  and  believe  they  are  de- 
scended from  nobles  close  to  Menelik,  son  of 
King  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

DEAL  BT  BEGIN  CONFIRMED 

Although  for  years  Israel  showed  no  inter- 
est in  helping  Ethiopian  Jews  to  immigrate 
here,  members  of  the  American-Canadian 
group  said  they  could  confirm  a  recent  as- 
sertion in  Toronto  by  Simcha  Jacobovici.  an 
Israeli  who  worked  on  the  problem,  that 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  and  Colo- 
nel Mengistu  made  secret  arrangements  in 
1977  to  exchange  Israeli  arms  for  Ethiopian 
Jews.  Only  121  Ethiopian  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  before  Ethiopia's  expanding  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  made  Soviet  weapons 
plentiful  and  Israeli  arms  superfluous.  Mr. 
Begin's  office  has  denied  the  accounts. 

Since  then,  Ethiopian  Jews  have  arrived 
in  Israel  only  indirectly,  by  circtiitous 
routes.  The  total  number  is  about  1,400. 

Their  situation  in  Ethiopia  has  worsened 
in  recent  months,  the  visitors  found,  partly 
because  old  superstitions  have  been  revived 
that  blame  them  for  crop  faUures  and 
hunger  in  the  region.  Mr.  Bauman  said  that 
the  villages  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews  were  in 
obviously  more  desperate  condition  than 
those  of  non-Jews.  "The  Ethiopians  would 
have  cattle,  albeit  diseased  cattle. "  he  said, 
"but  the  Palasha  villages  would  have  noth- 
ing, not  even  diseased  cattle." 

He  said  this  was  partly  because  Christian 
landowners  had  blocked  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Governments  land  redistribution  law  as 
It  pertains  to  Ethiopian  Jews,  leaving  them 
as  tenant  fanners  who  are  charged  up  to 
half  their  crop  for  rent. 

ARRESTED  MAN'S  ACCOUNT 

WhUe  the  land  problem  is  universal 
among  E^thiopian  Jews,  the  group  found 
that  their  arrest  and  torture  seemed  to  be 
limited  to  Gondar  Province.  Several  former 
prisoners  were  interviewed,  Mr.  Bauman  re- 
ported, including  one  of  the  leaders  -rho  was 
accused  of  being  a  pro-Zionist  ringleader. 

He  told  them  he  had  been  tied  by  his 
hands  and  feet  to  a  long  stick,  suspended  by 
the  stick  and  beaten  with  clubs.  He  said 
that  he  received  no  medical  attention,  and 
that  he  had  been  gagged  and  told  to  raise  a 
finger  when  he  was  ready  to  confess.  Be- 
tween the  beatings,  which  continued  for 
about  two  weeks,  Mr.  Bauman  quoted  him 
as  saying,  he  was  thrown  into  a  large  room 
containing  about  400  other  prisoners  who 
were  being  tortured.  Jews  and  non-Jews. 
Many  had  large  open  wounds  that  had 
become  worm-infested,  Mr.  Bauman  was 
told. 

The  man  suffered  from  broken  bones  that 
were  never  set,  Mr.  Bauman  was  told.  He 
was  released  after  a  year  and  a  half  and 
walks  with  a  limp. 

Another  man,  currently  in  prison,  is  a  reli- 
gious leader,  Mr.  Bauman  said,  whose 
family  can  visit  him  only  on  Sundays,  be- 
tween torture  sessions.  "He  is  carried  out  on 
a  stretcher,"  Mr.  Bauman  reported,  "and 
has  several  bones  broken.  He  can't  move 
from  the  stretcher." 

Mr.  Bauman  said  that  an  international 
conference  on  Ethiopian  Jews  was  being 
planned  for  next  May  in  Jerusalem  to  focus 
attention  on  their  plight.* 
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THE  STATE  OP  OUR  TAX 
COLLECTION  SYSTEM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
SMOKEOUT 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  so  concerned  lately  about  tax 
policies— as  to  how  much  or  how  little 
can  be  cut  from  the  budget— that  I 
fear  we  are  overlooking  a  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  tax  system  which  is. 
quite  simply,  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  themselves. 

The  methods  in  which  taxes  are  col- 
lected by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
were  very  clearly  depicted  on  CBS 
television's  Sunday  evening  program— 
"60  Minutes."  The  fact  that  it  was  in- 
vestigated by  CBS  was  not  the  first 
notice  of  this  issue.  I  first  became 
aware  of  it  in  meetings  with  my 
constituents. 

That  CBS  would  report  it  only  leads 
more  credence  to  something  which  has 
become  a  growing  concern  to  most 
Americans.  What  I  am  talking  about 
are  the  arbitrary  and  often  autocratic 
methods  used  by  the  IRS  in  carrying 
out  its  duties. 

Our  Federal  tax  system  has  always 
worked  quite  well  because  Americans 
are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  taxes. 
We  are  practically  unique  in  regard  to 
freely  paying  our  taxes.  However,  con- 
tinued policies  of  harassment  by  the 
IRS  will  change  that  very  quickly. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
must  recognize  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  leaving  imanswered,  ques- 
tions that  are  being  asked  by  more  and 
more  Americans  concerning  the  hos- 
tile methods  employed  by  the  IRS.  It 
is  amazing  what  Americans  will  do  if 
you  say  "please"  and  what  they  will 
not  do  if  you  dictate  or  intimidate 
them. 

While  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  been  unusually  busy  this  year, 
I  feel  it  must  find  time  in  the  near 
future  to  conduct  a  vigorous  oversight 
investigation  of  the  IRS's  tax  collec- 
tion methods. 

We  need  to  assure  the  American  tax- 
payer that  the  tax  structure  is  fair 
and  that  the  administration  of  collect- 
ing taxes  gives  proper  regard  to  the 
dignity  and  basic  rights  of  citizens.  If 
we  do  not  pay  heed  to  what  our  con- 
stituents and  the  media  have  discov- 
ered, then  the  basic  viability  of  our 
tax  collection  system  will  likely  come 
apart. 

If  the  IRS  behaves  like  the  Sheriff 
of  Nottingham,  Americans  wiU  surely 
think  of  Robin  Hood.  Let  us  head  that 
off  by  taking  action  to  assure  that 
fairness  and  reason  prevail  in  the 
IRS.« 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  annual  event  that  has  had 
great  impact  on  the  lifestyles  and 
health  of  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
the  Great  American  Smokeout,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  scheduled  this  year  for  November 
19. 

It  is  a  special  day  for  cigarette  smok- 
ers, a  day  on  which  they  prove  to 
themselves  that  quitting  the  habit  is 
possible,  and  not  as  difficult  as  many 
might  fear.  The  Great  American 
Smokeout  is  a  lively  and  fun  event.  It 
emphasizes  the  benefits  and  tech- 
niques of  quitting  rather  than  the  haz- 
ards of  smoking.  It  is  an  upbeat  and 
good-natured  effort  to  encourage 
smokers  to  quit  for  just  a  day— 24 
hours— to  prove  to  themselves  that 
they  can.  Lots  of  them  have  ended  up 
quitting  for  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  mass  move- 
ment of  smokers  was  led  by  Lynn  R. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  Monticello 
(Minn.)  Times,  in  his  hometown  in 
1974.  His  idea  of  "D-Day"  quickly 
spread  throughout  Minnesota  imder 
the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  In  1976,  it  skipped 
west  to  California  where  it  became 
known  as  the  Great  American 
Smokeout  and  enlisted  more  than  1 
million  smokers  who  signed  pledges 
vowing  that  they  would  go  1  day  with- 
out smoking. 

In  1980,  according  to  a  poll  conduct- 
ed by  the  Gallup  organization,  nearly 
16.6  million  American  smokers  at- 
tempted to  give  up  cigarettes  on 
Smokeout  day.  Just  under  5  million 
succeeded  for  a  full  24  hours.  One  to 
ten  days  later  2.2  million  were  still  not 
smoking. 

The  Smokeout  has  included  rallies 
with  gigantic  ashtrays  in  public 
squares  where  people  pitch  in  their 
cigarette  packages,  telephone  pledge- 
ins,  parades,  radio  and  television  pro- 
motions, and  assorted  sight  gags. 
Great  American  Smokeout  personal- 
ities have  included  actors  Ed  Asner 
and  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  singer  Natalie 
Cole,  who  was  last  year's  national 
chairman  of  the  event,  and  this  year 
Larry  Hagman,  "J.  R."  of  the  world- 
famous  television  series  "Dallas,"  is 
leading  the  event. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, most  smokers  concede  that  ciga- 
rettes are  dangerous.  According  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society's  "Cancer 
Pacts  and  Figures  for  1981,"  smoking 
is  responsible  for  about  83  percent  of 
lung   cancer   cases   among   men   and 
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about  43  percent  among  women— more 
than  75  percent  overall. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  adult  smokers  in  the  U.S. 
population  has  been  declining.  Prom 
1970  to  1978  adult  male  smokers  de- 
clined from  43.5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  36.9,  while  women  smokers  de- 
creased from  31.1  percent  to  28.2  after 
a  meteoric  increase  during  the  last 
decade.  Teenage  smoking  increased 
significantly  in  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's,  and  still  concerns  medical 
authorities,  although  smoking  among 
this  group  has  also  shown  a  slight  de- 
cline. 

There  are  now  over  30  million  ex- 
smokers  in  the  United  States,  but  54 
million  others  collectively  smoke  more 
than  620  billion  cigarettes  a  year. 

I  believe  this  has  grave  potentialities 
for  the  health  of  the  American  people. 
The  Great  American  Smokeout,  how- 
ever, provides  smokers  with  a  chal- 
lenge that,  if  met,  will  mean  great  ben- 
efits for  better  health  and  less  risks  of 
lung  cancer  and  other  diseases.* 


U.S.  VISA  POLICY-ONLY  SOME 
IRISH  NEED  APPLY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  my 
13  years  in  this  House  and  especially 
during  the  more  than  4  years  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  have  been  opposed  to  our  State  De- 
partment's visa  policies  as  they  apply 
to  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland. 

It  has  been  my  firm  contention  that 
the  Department  of  State  conducts  a 
most  discriminatory  policy  in  the 
granting  of  visas— and  as  a  result,  im- 
poses a  form  of  censorship  against 
many  thousands  of  Irish-Americans. 
The  Department  has  also  been  shown 
to  indulge  in  selective  morality  in 
their  visa  issuances. 

The  most  recent  example  in  the  long 
history  of  this  problem  is  the  visa  case 
of  Mr.  Owen  Carron— an  elected 
Member  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Mr.  Carron  was  scheduled  to  visit  the 
United  States  to  speak  to  a  number  of 
Irish-American  organizations,  as  well 
as  to  meet  with  various  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself.  The  State 
Department  denied  Mr.  Carron's  visa 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  I  consid- 
er to  be  specious  and  unconvincing. 
Since  when  do  we  deny  visas  because 
of  statements  made  by  the  applicant? 
Since  when  does  the  "belief"  of  a  con- 
sular officer  carry  the  weight  which 
could  lead  to  a  visa  denial? 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note. 
that  when  the  State  Department  ini- 
tially advised  my  office  as  to  the  rea- 
sons   why    Mr.    Carron's    visa    was 
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denied— they  stated  that  his  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Sinn  Fein  political 
party  was  a  factor.  My  office  advised 
State  that  Sinn  Fein  is  a  legally  sanc- 
tioned political  party  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land. This  reason  was  dropped  in  the 
official  letter  which  I  received  last 
week  from  State— further  weakening 
the  argument  for  their  decision. 

The  Department  of  State  in  this 
same  letter  said  that  they  have  in  fact 
granted  a  multiple  entr^  visa  good  for 
3  years  to  the  Reverenci  Ian  Paisley. 
Mr.  Paisley  has  gained  international 
attention  through  his  public  state- 
ments of  bigotry  and  hatred  against 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  and  has 
openly  advocated  the  use  of  violence. 
Yet  according  to  State,  "after  careful 
consideration  of  his  application  it  was 
determined  there  were  no  groimds  of 
ineligibility  which  would  prevent  the 
issuance  of  a  visa  and  accordingly,  a 
visa  was  issued."  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  a  duly  elected  Member  of  the 
British  Parlisunent  is  denied  because 
he  was  "seeking  to  enter  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  activities  prejudi- 
cial to  the  American  public  interest" 
by  "conducting  a  publicity  tour  on  the 
political  situation  in  Ireland." 

I  intend  to  seek  a  reversal  of  State's 
ruling  in  this  matter  and  hope  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do  will 
join  me  in  this  effort.  The  State  De- 
partment professes  a  policy  of  neutral- 
ity on  the  Irish  issue  yet  their  visa 
policies  are  as  much  an  example  of  po- 
litical meddling  as  one  could  imagine. 
The  method  by  which  we  issue  visas  to 
citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  should 
not  smack  of  the  kind  of  selective  mo- 
rality that  we  have  seen  in  the  Carron 
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I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
the  letter  I  recently  sent  to  State  seek- 
ing am  explanation  of  their  actions  in 
denying  Mr.  Carron's  visa  and  the  De- 
partment's response. 

October  22, 1981. 
Mr.  Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fairbanks:  I  am  writing  to  in- 
quire about  the  State  Department's  denial 
of  Owen  Carron's  application  for  a  visitor 
visa.  Mr.  Carron,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  was  recently  denied  a 
visa  for  visiting  the  United  States. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  the  State  De- 
partment's reasons  for  denying  Mr.  Carron's 
application.  He  is  not  a  member  of  a  pro- 
scribed organization  and  he  was  scheduled 
to  address  several  well-respected  Irish- 
American  groups  as  well  as  to  meet  with 
local  Massachusetts  public  officials  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Who  makes 
the  final  decision  to  award  to  deny  an  appli- 
cation for  a  visitor  visa  to  the  United 
States?  Who  made  the  final  decision  in  Mr. 
Carron's  case?  Is  a  special  consideration 
usually  given  to  elected  public  officials  of 
foreign  countries  when  they  apply  for  per- 
mission to  enter  the  United  States? 

As  I  was  to  meet  with  Mr.  Carron  during 
his  visit  to  the  U.S.,  1  am  very  much  inter- 
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ested   in   the    reasons   for   which    he   was 
denied  a  visa.  Please  respond  to  me  at  my 
Washington,  D.C.  office. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Mario  Biaogi, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  op  State, 
WashingtoTU  D.C,  November  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Mario  Biagci, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Biagci:  I  am  replying  to  your 
letters  of  October  22  concerning  the  visa 
denial  to  Mr.  Owen  Carron  and  the  issuance 
of  a  visa  to  Mr.  Ian  Paisley. 

Mr.  Carron,  an  elected  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  had  stated  his  intent  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  "conduct  a  publici- 
ty tour  on  the  political  situation  in  Ireland." 
On  October  16,  Mr.  Carron's  visa  was  re- 
fused under  section  212(a)  (27)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  This  section  of 
the  law,  in  part,  prohibits  the  issuance  of  a 
visa  to  any  foreign  national  who  seeks  to 
enter  the  United  States  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties prejudicial  to  the  American  public  in- 
terest. 

Among  the  factors  that  led  to  Mr.  Car- 
ron's refusal  were  Mr.  Carron's  public  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  legitimacy  of  vio- 
lence and  para-mUitary  efforts  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  strong  likelihood  that  he 
would  be  engaged  in  fund-raising  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Irish  Republi- 
can Army.  It  was  the  Department's  opinion 
that  Mr.  Carron's  entry  would  have  had  se- 
rious and  adverse  effects  on  American  for- 
eign policy  interests  vis-a-vis  both  the 
United  Klndgom  and  Ireland,  in  addition  to 
running  counter  to  the  worldwide  U.S. 
policy  of  opposition  to  terrorism.  For  these 
reasons  the  issuance  of  a  visa  to  Mr.  Carron 
would  therefore  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest.  The  Department's  deter- 
mination was  made  despite  Mr.  Carron's  po- 
sition as  an  elected  Member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Ian  Paisley  applied  for  a  visa  in  late 
1980.  Alter  careful  consideration  of  his  ap- 
plication, it  was  determined  there  were  no 
grounds  of  ineligibility  which  would  prevent 
the  issuance  of  visa  and  accordingly  a  visa 
was  issued. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
visa  applications  of  Mr.  Carron  and  Mr. 
Paisley  are  individual  and  separate  cases. 
Both  decisions  represent  application  of  U.S. 
immigration  law  in  specific  cases.  All  visa 
applications  are  adjudicated  on  an  individ- 
ual basis  at  our  overseas  missions  and  re- 
ferred, as  appropriate,  to  the  Department 
for  supplementary  information  and  opinion. 
Although  the  decisions  on  the  applications 
of  Mr.  Carron  and  Mr.  Paisley  were  made  at 
our  Consulate  General  in  Belfast,  both  deci- 
sions were  made  on  the  bases  of  advisory 
opinions  from  the  Department  which  were 
provided  to  the  Consulate  General  after 
careful  consideration  by  the  Department. 

You  should  be  aware  that  visas  are  being 
issued  in  significant  numbers  to  residents  in 
Northern  Ireland.  For  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1979,  17,522  nonimmigrant  visas  were 
issued  by  the  Consulate  General  in  Belfast. 
In  fiscal  1980,  24,847  nonimmigrant  visas 
were  issued— an  increase  of  approximately 
40  percent  over  fiscal  year  1979.  The  politi- 
cal beliefs  of  applicants  are  not  criteria  for 
issuance  or  refusal.  The  key  issue  is  wheth- 
er there  are  grounds  of  ineligibility— such  as 
advocacy  of  violence  or  terrorism— as  pre- 
scribed under  U.S.  law.  It  was  under  such 
grounds,   for  example,   that  Andy  Tyrie. 
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head  of  the  Ulster  Defense  Association,  was 
refused  a  U.S.  visa  the  last  time  he  applied 
in  July  1980.  In  other  instances,  we  found 
no  grounds  of  ineligibility  preventing  visa  is- 
suance to  the  family  members  of  the  de- 
ceased hunger  strikers  including  the  broth- 
er of  Bobby  Sands. 

I  hope  this  information  has  been  helpful 
in  explaining  the  decisions  made  on  the  visa 
applications  of  Mr.  Carron  and  Mr.  Paisley. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.^ 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  1981: 
NAUM  TSELESCIN 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  FREa^ZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  the  congressional  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry  will  try  to  focus  world  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  all  Soviet  re- 
fusenlks.  We  are  interested  in  every 
one  of  them,  but  the  one  I  shall  dis- 
cuss today  is  Naum  Tselescin. 

Mr.  Tselescin  and  his  parents,  both 
of  whom  are  elderly  and  in  poor 
health,  wish  to  go  to  Israel  to  be  re- 
united with  Naum  Tselescin's  mother's 
sister.  They  have  repeatedly  requested 
permission  to  emigrate. 

Over  the  past  several  years  I  have 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  help  Mr. 
Tselescin  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  was  again  saddened  to  learn 
that  he  was  recently  denied  this  per- 
mission for  the  fifth  time  since  1977. 

Mr.  Naum  Tselescin  holds  a  doctor- 
ate in  powder  metallurgy.  Until  he  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  permit  in  1977,  he 
had  been  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  New  Materials  in  Leningrad.  He 
now  has  been  transferred  to  a  menial 
factory  job. 

I  am  told  that  the  reason  given  for 
refusing  permission  for  emigration  is 
that  Mr.  Tselescin  has  knowledge  of 
military  secrets.  However,  Mr.  Tseles- 
cin completed  a  2-year  military  obliga- 
tion over  9  years  ago,  was  not  an  offi- 
cer, and  would  probably  not  have  been 
privy  to  any  classified  information. 

Once  more,  I  request  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities allow  Mr.  Tselescin,  his  par- 
ents, and  all  other  Soviet  refuseniks 
like  them,  to  exercise  their  right  to 
free  emigration  as  agreed  to  under  the 
Helsinki  accords.* 


ANOTHER  TROJAN  HORSE? 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.    GARCIA.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
Tuesday  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
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and  Population,  which  I  chair,  held  a 
hearing  on  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  Government's  statistical  indicators 
for  inflation  and  unemployment.  I  am 
concerned  that  this  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration's prescription  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  may  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  wage  earners,  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  and  Federal  retirees 
whose  pay  and  benefits  are  linked  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI).  I  am 
concerned  that  proposed  revision  will 
create  the  statistical  illusion  that  in- 
flation is  declining  while  the  adminis- 
tration neglects  to  treat  the  underly- 
ing economic  problems  that  face  our 
country.  And  I  am  sure  that  it  has  not 
failed  to  cross  many  minds  that  this 
proposal  may  be  another  "Trojan 
Horse"  the  administration  is  rolling 
out  to  perpetuate  the  illusion  so  neces- 
sary to  sustain  public  belief  in  its  plan 
for  economic  reform. 

Dr.  Sar  Levitan,  of  the  Center  for 
Social  Policy  Studies  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  gave  significant  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee 
pointing  out  the  need  to  improve  the 
Government's  data-gathering  system 
to  accurately  reflect  the  real  economic 
conditions  that  affect  the  population. 
To  insure  maximum  exposure  to  Dr. 
Levltan's  testimony,  I  include  the  text 
of  his  testimony  in  the  Record. 

TESTIMONY  BY  SAR  A.  IXVITAM,  CENTER  FOR 
SOCIAL  POLICY  STUDIES,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
XntlVERSITY 

The  disturbing  sharp  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  during  recent  months  has  moved 
labor  force  statistics  once  again  to  center 
stage,  vying  with  inflation  for  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  Congress.  It  is  Important 
that  the  public  regard  for—and  trust  in- 
cur labor  force  data  system  remains  liigh. 
However,  there  are  signs  ttiat  a  growing 
number  of  policymakers  and  citizens  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  concepts  and  defi- 
nitions and  oi>eration  of  the  data  system. 

It  has  taken  many  years  of  hard  work  and 
nonpartisan  dedication  to  buUd  up  the 
public  goodwill  which  is  required  for  the 
data  system  to  work.  The  entire  system  op- 
erates on  a  voluntary  basis.  If  this  trust  is 
lost— by  either  the  general  public  or  policy- 
makers—it wiU  not  be  easily  regained. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONS? 

Five  years  ago  Congress  mandated  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  federal 
employment  and  unemployment  statistics 
and  making  recommendations  for  strength- 
ening and  updating  the  nation's  labor  force 
counts.  It  took  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  nearly  two  years  to 
nominate  and  approve  the  membership  of 
the  commission.  The  nine  citizens  appointed 
reported  their  recommendations  on  Labor 
E>ay  1979.  The  law  that  established  the  com- 
mission also  required  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  coriment  on  the  disposition  of  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  within  two  years 
after  its  report  was  filed.  By  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, again  a  little  belatedly,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Raymond  Etonovan  announced  his 
views  on  the  report  of  the  National  Cotamis- 
sion  on  Employment  and  Unemployment 
Statistics  and  his  intentions  for  implement- 
ing its  recommendations. 

Having  been  associated  with  that  commis- 
sion, I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  Secre- 
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tary  thought  well  of  our  labors.  Unfortu- 
nately, though,  he  didn't  think  that  he 
could  carry  out  a  great  many  of  our  recom- 
mendations. The  controlling  factor,  as  one 
might  have  guessed,  was  that  it  costs  money 
to  collect,  analyze,  and  report  solid  statis- 
tics. The  Secretary  reiterated  about  a  dozen 
times  in  his  comments  that  he  couldn't  in 
good  conscience  implement  recommenda- 
tions that  would  involve  additional  outlays. 

A  check  of  the  commission  operations, 
however,  would  have  indicated  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  commission  was  Indeed  very 
frugal  not  only  in  its  recommendations  for 
added  expenditures  (which  total  under  $40 
million  per  year),  but  in  the  management  of 
its  own  operations.  It  practiced  what  it 
preached.  The  commission  actually  complet- 
ed its  work  in  14  instead  of  the  18  months 
aUotted  to  it  by  law,  and  it  returned  to  the 
Treasury  one-third  (i.e.,  about  $1  million)  of 
the  funds  allocated  by  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  commission  members 
were  not  only  most  careful  about  spending 
public  funds,  but  also  downright  stingy  in 
their  recommendations.  They  recognized, 
however,  that  there  is  no  free  lunch.  If 
public  policy  is  to  be  exercised  intelligently 
and  l>ased  on  data  rather  than  on  gut  reac- 
tions and  ideologies,  we  should  recognize 
that  running  a  $3  trillion  economy  cannot 
be  done  without  appropriate  data.  And 
labor  force  data  are  a  cornerstone  of  eco- 
nomic intelligence. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  trust  in 
our  labor  force  data  system  could  be  lost. 
The  system  was  designed  in  the  Great  De- 
pression and  little  has  been  done  to  adapt 
the  concepts  and  definitions  to  evolving 
labor  force  structure  and  our  ever-changing 
economy.  The  data  system  is  being  called  on 
to  do  tasks  that  it  was  not  constructed  to 
perform,  and  federal,  state  and  local  policy- 
makers are  recognizing  that  the  numbers  in 
their  current  form  often  cannot  help  them 
in  some  of  their  most  important  decisions. 
For  example,  we  have  been  told  to  expect 
more  decisions  to  be  made  on  the  state  and 
local  level,  but  the  information  to  make 
these  decisions  often  does  not  exist.  There  is 
ample  Justification  for  concern  that  our 
labor  force  data  system  may  become  a 
victim  of  penny  wise  but  pound  foolish  deci- 
sions. 

CHANGES  FOR  THE  >980'S 

When  the  conunission  conducted  its  re- 
search and  deliberations,  there  were  many 
advocates  who  urged  the  panel  to  make 
value  judgments  about  the  data  system.  For 
example,  some  asked  us  to  come  up  with  one 
official  standard  of  full  employment.  While 
each  conunission  member  had  his  or  her 
own  opinion  of  what  is  full  employment,  we 
confined  our  mission  to  help  establish  a 
data  system  that  could  be  used  by  various 
groups— who  have  different  sets  of  values 
and  objectives— in  their  formulation  of  what 
they  considered  full  employment.  The  goal 
is  to  have  a  labor  force  system  which  can  re- 
spond to  the  different  needs  and  concerns 
of  various  policymakers  and  administra- 
tions. The  concept  of  full  employment  is 
just  as  much  a  political  and  moral  question 
as  it  is  an  economic  and  statistical  issue. 
Our  goal  was  to  provide  accurate  and  rele- 
vant numt>ers  that  would  serve  any  adminis- 
tration, whatever  its  political  coloration, 
and  the  public  at  large.  Given  the  new  ad- 
ministration's outlook  and  policy  goals,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  me  that  Secretary 
Donovan  rejected  so  many  of  the  commis- 
sion recommendations.  I  will  single  out  only 
seven  items: 
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1.  State  and  local  data  must  be  improved. 
A  major  tenet  of  the  Reagan  administration 
is  the  desirability  of  generally  reducing  the 
powers  of  government  and  assigning  taslcs 
to  the  lowest  possible  levels  of  government 
where  government  intervention  is  deemed 
necessary.  Realizing,  however,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  cannot  give  up  all  its  re- 
sponsibility of  aid  to  states  and  localities, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  favored  the 
disbursement  of  federal  funds  to  states 
through  block  grants. 

It  is,  however,  utterly  irresponsible  for  the 
federal  government  to  leave  the  money  in 
state  capitols  without  giving  them  some 
guidance  and  a  helping  hand  in  its  disburse- 
ment. Accordingly,  If  the  federal  funds  are 
to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  helping  the 
truly  needy  or  the  dependent  population, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  for  states  to  pos- 
sess the  necessary  statistics  on  which  to 
base  allocation  decisions.  Cognizant  of  the 
costs,  the  commission  recommended  that 
the  present  sample  of  60,000  households  of 
the  Current  Population  Survey  (CP8)  be 
doubled.  The  current  CPS  can't  even  come 
close  to  accomplishing  the  Job  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  do.  Both  efficiency  and  equity 
considerations  led  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  this  recommendation. 

According  to  Secretary  Donovan,  to 
double  the  sample  of  the  CPS  would  cost 
some  $20  million.  This  is  still,  even  in  these 
inflationary  days,  a  considerable  chunk  of 
money.  Since  Secretary  Donovan  agrees 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  increase  the  CPS 
sample,  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  at  least 
suggest  that  when  the  budget  is  balanced 
and  inflation  is  reduced  to  tolerable  levels, 
he  would  favor  the  government  investing  in 
an  enlarged  CPS  sample.  There  is  no  such 
promise  in  the  Secretary's  report.  It  is, 
then,  quite  clear  that  anything  that  would 
cost  money  is  out,  which  means  not  only 
that  there  will  be  no  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  labor  force  statistics;  Indeed  some 
erosion  is  inevitable.  There  will  also  be  no 
improvement  in  data  on  minorities  if  the 
CI^  is  not  expanded. 

2.  Establishment  data  must  be  improved 
since  productivity  information  is  derived 
from  these  numbers.  A  second  tenet  of  the 
Reagan  administration  is  that  budget  cuts 
and  tax  reductions  are  needed  as  new  incen- 
tives to  increase  the  American  propensity  to 
save  and  invest.  It  is  hoped  that  these  ef- 
forts will  bolster  our  country's  sagging  pro- 
ductivity. 

Given  the  administration's  rightful  con- 
cern about  slower  growth  rates  and  even  de- 
clines in  our  output  per  work  hour.  Secre- 
tary Donovan  might  have  been  expected  to 
l}e  more  flexible  in  approving  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  to  improve  the  es- 
tablishment data  which  serve  as  the  basis 
for  measuring  the  nation's  productivity.  But 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  he  feels  that 
budget  constraints  will  preclude  taking  any 
real  steps  to  improve  the  estimates.  It  is 
particularly  ironic  that  the  Secretary  ex- 
pects the  Employment  and  Training  Admin- 
istration to  upgrade  these  data  after  notify- 
ing the  employees  of  the  agency  that  they 
are  all  subject  to  a  reduction  in  force. 

The  statistical  base  for  these  productivity 
numbers  is  deteriorating  sharply  because 
the  establishment  sample  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly eroded.  For  example,  in  the  grow- 
ing service  industry  sectors,  the  commission 
found  the  sample  is  very  poorly  represent- 
ed. 

3.  Changing  technology  calls  for  improve- 
ments in  occupational  data.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  cuts  are  going  to  generate 
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maior  investments  in  new  technology,  then 
we  will  have  vast  occupational  changes. 
Some  skills  that  are  now  being  practiced  by 
many  people  will  become  obsolescent,  and 
these  individuals  wiU  have  to  change  their 
occupations.  Also,  we  could  face  production 
bottlenedu  due  to  shortages  in  other  skills. 
The  commission  report  contained  changes 
in  the  occupational  data  system  which 
should  be  made  in  an  effort  to  avoid  these 
inflationary  wage  pressures  and  to  help 
people  find  jobs  in  new  and  needed  occupa- 
tions. 

4.  Unemployment '  Insurance  data  can  be 
put  to  t>etter  use.  Administration  represent- 
atives tiave  indicated  interest  in  allowing 
states  to  use  UI  for  providing  occupational 
training  to  laid  off  workers.  The  current 
condition  of  the  UI  system  must  be  factored 
into  the  equation  when  any  proposals  are 
made.  But  if  we  are  going  to  have  rapid 
changes  in  the  labor  force  and  sltill  composi- 
tion of  this  nation,  then  we  will  require  ef- 
fective training  systems. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Labor  £>epart- 
ment  funded  the  continuous  wage  and  bene- 
fit history  sample  which  studies  the  charac- 
teristics of  UI  beneficiaries  in  about  15 
states.  As  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of 
block  grants,  should  we  leave  the  sample  at 
only  15  states?  This  would  provide  a  flimsy 
and  inadequate  basis  for  making  decisions 
that  might  involve  the  spending  of  billions 
for  training.  The  Secretary,  of  course,  would 
not  expand  this  survey  to  all  states. 

5.  The  data  system  cannot  ignore  econom- 
ic hardship.  Our  numbers  focus  on  counting 
the  number  of  employed  and  unemployed 
persons,  but  virtually  ignoring  the  linking 
of  these  numbers  with  facts  alx>ut  house- 
hold income.  Some  employed  people  are  still 
subject  to  economic  hardship  whUe  some 
unemployed  individuals  are  in  families  with 
incomes  well  above  the  national  median. 

Another  important  tenet  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  that  the  generation  of  Jobs 
through  supply  side  economics  would  create 
many  new  employment  slots  for  the  needy 
and  help  them  on  the  road  to  economic  in- 
dependence and  prosperity.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  Secretary  would 
be  willing  to  encourage  the  analysis  of  the 
March  CPS  data  which  Dfiake  It  possible  to 
link  employment  with  earnings  and  income. 
This  would  require  negligible  costs  involving 
only  a  part-time  programmer,  an  analyst 
and  some  computer  time.  The  data  are  al- 
ready collected  as  part  of  the  CPS.  Instead 
of  enthusiastically  embracing  the  cooomis- 
sion's  recommendation  of  linking  employ- 
ment with  earnings,  however,  the  Secretary 
acts  in  the  best  fashion  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle.  He  leaves  in  great  doubt  whether 
his  department  will  ever  work  on  hardship 
measures  that  would  show  the  progress  that 
Reaganomlcs  brings  to  the  lowest  quintile 
of  the  population.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  ob- 
jects outright  to  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations to  collect  data  on  income  by 
source,  thereby  leaving  out  the  basic  piece 
of  intelligence  needed  for  evaluating  the 
Reagan  welfare  program. 

6.  Voluntarism  must  be  included  in  the 
data  system.  The  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion to  scuttle  the  commission's  recommen- 
dation of  collecting  triermial  data  on  volun- 
teers is  even  more  puzzling.  The  cost,  again, 
would  be  minimal  because  it  could  be  added 
as  a  supplement  to  the  CPS.  The  commis- 
sion found  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interchange  between  volunteer  work  and 
work  performed  by  persons  counted  in  the 
labor  force.  Moreover,  volunteers  contribute 
to  the  GNP  Just  as  paid  workers  do.  In  line 
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with  the  administration's  faith  in  the  grow- 
ing role  of  volunteers  and  their  potential  for 
carrying  out  rewonsibilities  now  undertak- 
en by  government.  I  fully  expected  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  have  supported  this  rec- 
ommendation. Surprisingly,  he  rejects  it 
without  any  explanation. 

7.  Decisions  must  be  made  on  mid-decenni- 
al report.  The  law  now  mandates  a  mid-de- 
cennial census  in  1985.  There  is  a  long  lead- 
time  to  conduct  a  census,  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  asked  for  any  funds  to  carry 
it  out.  I  am  sympathetic  that  a  mid-decenni- 
al census  would  cost  a  lot  of  money  and 
some  twther  to  the  citizenry.  But  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds,  a  great  many  of  the  de- 
tailed 1980  census  statistics  will  not  be  pub- 
lished until  1984  or  1985.  This  means  we  will 
have  to  run  the  economy  with  1969  data.  It 
is  ironic  that  this  administration  wants  to 
run  this  economy  with  Great  Society  statis- 
tics. 

TOUGH  TIKES 

Secretary  Donovan's  endorsement  of  the 
commission's  confidence  in  the  professionsil 
excellence,  objectivity,  and  integrity  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Census  per- 
sonnel is  welcome.  He  has  also  pledged  that 
the  administration  will  do  all  that  it  can  to 
ensure  that  the  "Bureau's  work  will  contin- 
ue to  be  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  nonpar- 
tisan environment."  But  the  challenge  re- 
mains to  obtain  rsources  to  maintain  the 
"professionalism  with  which  the  Bureau  of 
Lalx>r  Statistics  operates."  Dedicated  as 
these  professionals  are  to  their  mission,  we 
can't  rely  upon  them  to  work  as  volunteers. 

It  was  another  Republican  President  who 
believed  that  one  could  not  fool  the  public 
forever.  By  refusing  to  implement  the  com- 
mission recommendations,  which  he  consid- 
ers meritorious,  Secretary  Donovan  places 
public  trust  in  labor  force  statistics  in  jeop- 
ardy and  denies  policymakers  basic  tools  to 
help  them  formulate  these  decisions. 

Our  labor  force  data  system  apt>ears  to  be 
in  for  some  tough  times.  There  is  a  major 
difference  between  rational  budget  con- 
straints and  the  starvation  diet  offered  by 
Secretary  Donovan.  The  taxpayer  may  be 
appreciative  today  of  the  Secretary's  "sav- 
ings," but  the  results  may  be  costly  because 
needed  data  will  not  be  available  for  deci- 
sionmaking either  by  government  officials 
or  private  employers.* 


LET  US  REVISE  THE  MORTGAGE 
SUBSIDY  BOND  TAX  ACT  TO 
HELP  HOUSING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  WCHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  little  question  that  the  cur- 
rent economic  conditions  have  fallen 
heavily  on  the  Nation's  housing  indus- 
try. With  interest  rates  at  continued 
high  levels,  few  home  buyers  can 
afford  the  tremendous  burden  of  a 
new  home  mortgage.  And,  as  disap- 
pointing as  it  is  for  millions  of  young 
Americuis  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
home,  it  is  devastating  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  in 
the  Nation's  housing  industry.  I  am 
hearing  from  business  after  business, 
builders,   subcontractors,   and  suppll- 
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ers.  telling  me  that  business  activity 
has  never  been  worse.  Experienced 
builders  and  their  construction  crews 
have  been  completely  idled,  and  I  fear 
that  in  many  cases  they  will  never  be 
able  to  completely  recover. 

In  light  of  this  very  severe  crisis  in 
the  Nation's  housing  industry,  caused 
not  by  lack  of  demand  but  by  the  scar- 
city of  affordable  mortgage  credit,  I 
have  been  Uterally  bombarded  with 
questions  on  why  the  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bond  program  has  been  unable  to 
operate  at  all  to  provide  at  least  some 
lower  cost  mortgages  to  targeted  home 
buyers.  The  mortgage  subsidy  bond 
program  will  provide  only  limited  help 
to  the  overall  homebuilding  industry, 
of  course,  but  in  such  a  depressed 
period  any  help  at  all  is  sorely  needed. 

The  ability  of  State  and  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  finance  residential  mortgages 
was  limited  by  the  passage  last  year  of 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  of 
1980  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  we  passed  last  session.  The 
act  was  generally  to  direct  the  subsidy 
to  those  individuals  with  the  greatest 
need  and  to  limit  the  overall  revenue 
loss  from  this  type  of  tax-exempt 
bond. 

But,  while  the  congressional  intent 
of  the  1980  act  was  to  target  and  re- 
strict the  use  of  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  the  actual  result  has  been  to 
bring  to  a  halt  any  activity  whatsoever 
uinder  the  program.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem appears  to  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
restrictions  originally  included  in  the 
1980  act,  which  were  considered  some- 
what frantically  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  96th  Congress  along  with  a 
multitude  of  other  major  issues  in  the 
budget  reconciliation  bill. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  did  not  clar- 
ify all  issues  and  may  have  even  fur- 
ther clouded  certain  technical  areas. 
The  final  result  is  that  no  housing  au- 
thority has  Ijeen  able  to  put  together 
an  issue  that  bond  counsel  will  ap- 
prove as  definitely  meeting  all  the  re- 
strictions in  statute  and  regulation. 
So,  no  homes  are  being  financed 
through  the  program  despite  the 
abundance  of  willing  sellers  and  will- 
ing and  qualified  buyers. 

As  amazed  as  I  am  by  the  problems 
with  the  1980  act  bringing  the  pro- 
gram to  a  halt,  I  am  even  more  dis- 
turbed that  the  issue  has  not  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction.  When 
members  of  the  committee  did  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  problems  with 
the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act, 
during  consideration  of  the  tax  bills 
this  past  summer,  they  were  persuad- 
ed that  the  situation  would  be  re- 
viewed in  the  Oversight  Subcommittee 
and  withdrew  their  amendments  on 
that  basis.  Unfortunately,  no  action 
has  been  taken  in  the  conunittee  to  re- 
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solve  problems  created  by  the  restric- 
tions in  the  1980  act.  Nevertheless.  I 
have  urged  both  the  chairmen  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee to  schedule  consideration 
of  the  matter,  and  I  retain  some  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  at  least  ex- 
amine the  situation  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Two  legislative  proposals  to  amend 
the  1980  act  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  should  be  examined  by 
the  committee.  H.R.  3614  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Duncan  and  has  at- 
tracted over  100  cosponsors.  H.R.  4843 
was  more  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Frenzix  and  makes  somewhat  more 
limited  changes  in  the  most  trouble- 
some provisions.  I  have  joined  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  both  bills  with  the  hope 
that  greater  support  wiU  help  win  an 
examination  of  the  issues  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  should  add 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reviewed  these  bills  in  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Taxation  in  a  hearing  last 
month. 

Mr.  Chairman.  whUe  this  matter  of 
tax-exempt  mortgage  bonds  may  seem 
a  complex  and  technical  issue  to  many 
of  us.  it  is  very  important  to  millions 
of  individuals  struggling  in  the  home 
industry,  as  well  as  those  thousands  of 
families  who  will  otherwise  have  their 
dream  of  home  ownership  denied.  I 
fail  to  understand  why  we  cannot  at 
least  examine  why  the  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bond  program  has  been  crippled 
and  consider  what  action  should  be 
taken.* 


STATESMANSHIP  OF  SADAT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  numerous  eloquent  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  tribute  to 
Anwar  Sadat  by  Members  of  this 
House.  I  add  to  these  statements,  a 
most  thoughtful  and  moving  editorial 
by  KNX  Radio.  Los  Angeles: 

Where  have  all  the  statesmen  gone?  KNX 
mourns  this  generation's  answer:  to  a 
bloody  grave. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  political  observers 
looked  at  world  leadership  and  shrugged. 
They  bemoaned  the  passing  of  the  mid-cen- 
tury giants:  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  de  Gaulle. 
And  they  predicted  that  the  new  genera- 
tion's leaders  would  achieve  far  less  stature 
by  comparison.  But  they  faUed  to  reckon 
with  a  strange  new  kind  of  statesmanship- 
by-martyrdom  practiced  by  giants  like 
Anwar  Sadat. 

The  Churchills,  de  GauUes  and  Roosevelts 
distinguished  themselves  by  mobilizing 
great  forces  to  war.  But  the  giants  who  suc- 
ceeded them  have  been  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
vention of  conflict  in  an  era  of  potential 
global  suicide.  The  irony  is  that  by  working 
to  prevent  mass  destruction,  men  like  John 
Kennedy,    Martin   Luther   King,   Jr.,    and 
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Anwar  Sadat  suffered  the  ultimate  violence 
themselves. 

Anwar  Sadat  must  have  prepared  himself 
for  the  possibility  of  personal  destruction 
when  he  renounced  traditional  hatreds  and 
sought  peace  with  Israel.  His  assassination 
must  not  stamp  out  the  spirit  of  his  acts. 
What's  needed  now  is  more  leaders  pre- 
pared, like  Sadat,  to  defy  the  forces  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  price  they  may  have  to  pay  makes 
their  emergence  almost  too  much  to  hope 
for.  But  KNX  calls  on  all  the  world's  citi- 
zens to  support  that  kind  of  courage  by  re- 
jecting calls  for  vengeance,  no  matter  how 
stirring.  No  other  tribute  to  Anwar  Sadat 
would  mean  more.* 
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CUTBACKS  IN  SCHOOL  LXJNCH? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  my  good  friend  and  respected 
colleague.  Congressman  Biu.  Good- 
LiNG.  speaks  out  on  the  complex  issues 
involving  the  child  nutrition  and  na- 
tional school  lunch  programs,  he  has 
done  his  homework  and  provides  us 
with  thoughtful  insights  and  solid, 
commonsense  recommendations. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  leadership 
in  the  area  of  child  nutrition.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  interview  with  Con- 
gressman GooDLiNG  entitled  "Cut 
Back  in  School  Lunches?  Yes— Looser 
Rules  Would  Make  Meals  More  At- 
tractive. Reduce  Waste,  and  Cut 
Costs"  which  appeared  in  the  October 
19,  1981.  issue  of  CS.  News  &  World 
Report: 

[Interview  with  Representative  William  P. 

Goodling,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania] 
Cut  Back  on  School  Lttnches? 

Yes— Looser  rules  would  "make  meals 
more  attractive,  reduce  waste  and  cut 
costs." 

Question.  Representative  Goodling,  why 
do  you  favor  easing  the  present  federal  nu- 
trition guidelines  for  school  lunches,  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  preparing  to 
do? 

Answer.  First,  the  present  guidelines, 
through  their  rigidity,  encourage  waste  of 
food. 

Second,  given  the  current  cut  in  the  feder- 
al school-lunch  subsidy,  easing  the  guide- 
lines is  the  only  way  to  save  the  whole  pro- 
gram. 

Question.  How  Is  waste  of  food  being  en- 
couraged? 

Answer.  The  present  guidelines  require 
the  school,  in  order  to  get  federal  reim- 
bursement, to  offer  certain  quantities  of 
food  from  all  the  major  food  groups— milk, 
meat,  bread  and  two  kinds  of  vegetable  or 
fruit— with  limited  substitutions,  such  as 
cheese  for  meat  and  rice  for  bread,  allowed 
in  ail  but  the  milk  group. 

The  children  must  pick  items  from  at 
least  three  of  these  four  groups.  Until  re- 
cently, elementary-school  children  had  to 
pick  from  all  four. 

So  there  is  some  choice,  but  it  is  quite  lim- 
ited. As  a  result,  the  children— especially 


the  smaller  ones — dump  their  spinach,  pour 
out  part  of  their  milk  and  discard  part  of 
their  meat. 

When  I  was  a  school  administrator  before 
coming  to  Congress,  I  ate  in  school  cafete- 
rias for  23  years.  I  sat  next  to  first  graders 
who  hated  cooked  spinach  as  much  as  I  do 
but  were  trying  to  force  it  down  because 
otherwise  the  teacher  would  go  after  them. 
Some  of  these  kids  tried  to  get  me  to  eat 
their  spinach  for  them,  and  I  responded 
with  the  same  silly  statement  people  made 
to  me  when  I  was  a  kid:  "Eat  it.  It's  good  for 
you." 

I  have  watched  youngsters  get  sick  be- 
cause teachers  felt  they  had  to  force  them 
to  clean  their  plate  and  drink  all  their  milk. 

You're  now  required  to  serve  little  chil- 
dren 8  ounces  of  milk  with  the  lunch.  Some 
teachers  who  are  also  pig  farmers  love  that 
requirement  because  half  of  that  milk  is 
dumped  by  the  children  and  fed  to  the  local 
pigs.  But  I  deplore  such  waste. 

Question.  What  remedy  do  you  propose? 

Answer.  First,  1  favor  a  reduction  by  about 
one  fourth  in  the  minimum  size  of  meals  re- 
quired. But  remember:  We  are  talking  about 
minimum,  not  maximimi,  guidelines.  In 
other  words,  nothing  would  prevent  a  school 
from  serving  more-copious  meals  than 
spelled  out  in  the  guidelines  if  it  had  the 
desire  and  the  means  to  do  so. 

Second,  food-service  people  have  testified 
before  Congress  that  they  need  greater 
flexibility  to  offer  substitutions.  That  would 
make  meals  more  varied  and  attractive  and 
reduce  waste,  while,  cutting  down  on  costs 
at  the  same  time. 

For  instance,  one  nutritionist  testified 
that  yoimgsters  would  be  much  better  off 
with  a  good  protein  substitute,  such  as  pea- 
nuts, for  that  piece  of  meat  on  their  plate. 
Under  present  rules,  we  ship  schools  a  lot  of 
peanuts,  but  they  cannot  be  counted  as  a 
protein  substitute  or  in  any  other  way 
unless  you  turn  them  into  peanut  butter. 
That  makes  no  sense.  It's  certainly  more  nu- 
tritious to  go  with  roasted  peanuts  as  a 
meat  substitute— if  that  is  what  the  young- 
sters want— than  to  add  sugar  and  other  in- 
gredients to  the  peanuts  to  make  peanut 
butter. 

Question.  Would  you  allow  ketchup  to  be 
counted  as  a  vegetable,  as  the  Agriculture 
Department's  draft  regulation  would  have? 

Answer.  No.  Now,  I'm  not  advocating  silly 
substitutions  like  that  or  the  substitution  of 
cakes  for  bread.  That  proposal  was  seized 
upon  and  ridiculed  by  the  media  before  it 
was  withdrawn,  but  the  whole  fuss  was 
needless:  What  school  can  afford  to  serve 
half  a  cup  of  ketchup  or  pickle  relish  in- 
stead of  vegetables  for  lunch,  or  to  substi- 
tute expensive  cupcakes  for  cheap  bread? 

Question.  Why  do  you  say  that  an  easing 
of  the  guidelines  is  the  only  way  to  save  the 
school-lunch  program? 

Answer.  Congress  has  reduced  the  school- 
lunch  subsidy  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  new  fiscal  year.  If  the  school  districts 
twe  not  given  the  option  of  serving  smaller 
portions  and  making  sensible  substitutes, 
the  cost  of  a  school  lunch  will  go  up  by  so 
much  that  the  paying  customers— the  chil- 
dren required  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  a 
lunch— will  simply  stay  out  of  the  school 
cafeteria.  This  will  kill  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram altogether,  and  the  big  losers  will  be 
the  needy  children  who  now  get  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunch.  Remember:  There  is  no 
law  in  most  states  mandating  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunch  for  needy  youngsters 
unless  you  have  a  school-lunch  program  in 
the  first  place. 
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Question.  If  reduced  portions  and  substi- 
tutes are  permitted,  by  how  much  do  you 
think  school  districts  can  raise  the  price  of  a 
lunch  and  still  keep  the  program  going? 

Answer.  I  would  estimate  by  a  maximum 
of  15  cents. 

Question.  Aren't  you  concerned  that  eased 
guidelines  might  lead  to  children  getting 
less  nutritious  meals? 

Answer.  No.  You've  got  to  remember  that 
the  guidelines  would  be  minimum— not  max- 
imum—requirements and  that  we  have 
people  in  the  schools  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  trying  to  serve  nutritious 
meals.  These  people'  will  continue  to  give 
seconds  to  youngsters  who  are  hungry  and 
ask  for  them  and  heap  more  food  on  the 
plate  of  those  who  they  know  need  extra 
nurishment.  All  they  ask  is  not  to  have 
their  hands  tied  by  rigid  federal  regulations. 

Question.  Wouldn't  easing  the  guidelines 
be  hardest  on  kids  who  are  needy,  since  the 
school  lunch  is  often  their  only  substantial 
meal  of  the  day? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary.  As  I  pointed 
out,  easing  the  guidelines  is  the  only  way  to 
save  the  lunch  program  altogether— with 
needy  children  as  the  chief  beneficiaries. 
We  only  cut  the  "free"  lunch  reimburse- 
ment by  3-plus  cents.* 


SOVIET  AGGRESSION  NEEDS  TO 
BE  ADDRESSED  IN  SALT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  submarine  that  was  recently 
caught  in  Swedish  waters,  armed  with 
nuclear  capabilities,  is  but  another 
compelling  reason  for  us  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  renegotiating  a 
verifiable  strategic  arms  limitations 
agreement. 

We  have  regularly  witnessed  Soviet 
"diplomatic  doublespeak"  which,  on 
one  hand,  seeks  to  maintain  Baltic  Sea 
neutrality  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
seeks  to  aggressively  promote  Soviet 
interests  in  that  area  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  world.  Events  in  Cambo- 
dia, Czechoslovakia,  Angola,  and  most 
recently.  Poland,  should  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions. This  is  not  a  paper  tiger  threat. 
More  importantly,  we  should  not  allow 
the  European  pacifists  demonstrating 
against  our  defense  posture  with 
NATO  to  dilute  our  efforts  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  abroad. 

The  willingness  of  the  Soviets  to 
employ  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  merits  a  hard-line  response  in  our 
next  round  of  SALT  talks.  We  need  a 
verifiable  treaty  which  will  allow  us  to 
operate  from  a  position  of  strength— 
both  here  and  abroad.  To  do  anything 
less  would  be  to  promote  a  false  sense 
of  security  within  our  own  Nation  as 
well  as  in  those  European  nations 
which  rely  on  our  defense  capabilities 
and  NATO  for  their  survival. 

When  Secretary  of  State  Haig  and 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  sit  down  on 
November  30  to  recommence  SALT  ne- 
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gotiations,  our  message  to  aU  should 
be  clear  America  will  not  stand  by  and 
pretend  that  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
in  Europe  is  a  passive  one.  Concurrent- 
ly, we  should  send  a  similarly  strong 
message  to  those  in  Europe  who  have 
been  protesting  the  American  nuclear 
presence  there. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News  indicates,  the 
American  nuclear  weapons  are  not  the 
ones  they  should  fear.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues. 

Sobering  Lesson  From  the  U^JS.R. 

The  Russian  submarine  that  came  to  grief 
snooping  around  a  Swedish  naval  base 
should  awaken  West  E:urop>e's  antinuclear 
protesters  to  the  facts  of  life  about  atomic 
weaponry. 

Pacifists  and  leftists  demonstrating 
against  stationing  nuclear  arms  in  Europe 
have  singled  out  the  United  States  and 
NATO  as  targets  of  their  wrath.  The  Soviet 
Union  showed  them  that  it  not  only  has  nu- 
clear weapons  of  its  own,  but  is  willing  to 
deploy  them  in  an  almost  reckless  manner. 

Sending  a  submarine  armed  with  nuclear- 
tipped  torpedoes  on  a  spying  mission  into 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  country 
was  arrogant,  ruthless  and— above  all— ex- 
tremely dangerous.  What  would  have  ha{>- 
I>ened  if  the  sub,  instead  of  running 
aground,  had  been  detected  and  cornered  by 
the  Swedes?  Would  a  desperate  captain 
have  incinerated  part  of  Sweden  to  escape? 

The  willingness  of  the  Russians  to  risk 
such  a  calamity  simply  to  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity about  Swedish  defenses  is  shocking. 
Certainly  it  ought  to  drive  home  to  dubious 
Ehiropeans  the  message  that  American 
warnings  about  the  Soviet  menace  are  not 
idle  talk. 

The  episode  also  exposed  the  emptiness 
and  cynicism  of  Soviet  propaganda.  For 
years,  Moscow  talked  up  its  idea  of  making 
Scandinavia  a  nuclear-free  area.  The  Krem- 
lin has  pulled  the  wool  over  a  lot  of  Europe- 
an eyes  with  its  slogan  that  the  Baltic  is  a 
"sea  of  peace." 

At  least  the  Swedes  no  longer  are  taken  in 
by  that  bunk.  They  have  seen  firsthand 
what  a  "sea  of  peace"  means  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  are  furious. 

We  only  hope  their  indignation  will  rub 
off  on  the  Germans,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Brit- 
ish and  others  who  have  been  denouncing 
American  nuclear  arms  as  though  they  were 
the  only  weapons  Europe  had  to  fear. 

TAKING  THE  FLEDGE 

Only  one  thing  is  certain  about  the  New 
Jersey  gubernatorial  contest:  There's  going 
to  be  a  recount.  And  that's  perfectly  reason- 
able. Any  time  there's  a  fractional  differ- 
ence between  candidates  in  an  election  in 
which  nearly  2.3  million  ballots  were  cast,  a 
scrupulous  double-check  is  absolutley  essen- 
tial. 

What  bothers  us,  however,  are  the  hints 
from  Republican  Tom  Kean  and  Democrat 
Jim  Florio  that  whoever  comes  out  on  the 
losing  end  of  the  recount  automatically  will 
drag  the  entire  mess  into  the  courts.  If  that 
happens,  with  all  the  ensuing  legal  maneu- 
vers, challenges  and  endless  appeals.  New 
Jersey  might  not  know  the  name  of  its  next 
governor  untU  sometime  near  the  end  of  the 
decade— maybe  longer. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  damned  good 
thing,  therefore,  if  Kean  and  Florio  would 
both  pledge  that,  win  or  lose,  they  intend  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  the  recount,  period. 
That's  what  the  public  interest  demands. 
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And  public  interest  is  what  elections  are  all 
about,  isn't  It? 

GOING  THE  CANADIAN  WAY 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau 
demonstrated  considerable  political  skill,  as 
well  as  tenacity,  in  coaxing  nine  of  Canada's 
10  provincial  leaders  into  supporting  his 
plan  for  "repatriation"  of  the  nation's  con- 
stitution. 

Trudeau  made  concessions  on  the  method 
for  amending  the  constitution.  But  he  won 
acceptance  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  document  before  it  comes 
home,  so  to  speak,  from  Britain.  Consider- 
ing that  the  prime  minister  had  only  two 
provincial  chiefs  behind  tiim  when  negotia- 
tions began,  it  was  an  impressive  job  of  per- 
suasion. 

The  only  dissatisfied  province  is  Quebec. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  differences 
with  the  P^nch-speaking  province  will  be 
resolved  as  time  goes  on,  and  Canada  will 
emerge  not  only  with  its  own  constitution  at 
last,  but  as  one  nation.  Indivisible. 

THE  TATTOED  SOCIETY 

One  of  the  toughest  jobs  for  the  modem 
journalist  is  spotting  new  fads.  They  come 
and  go  so  fast  that  news  hounds  have  to  be 
darned  quick  on  their  feet  to  keep  track.  So 
Congrats  to  Daily  News-  reporter  Daniel 
O'Grady  for  being  the  first  to  identify  what 
appears  to  be  the  latest  hot  item— the  tem- 
porary (about  one  week)  tattoo. 

So  far.  temp-tat  artists  are  still  sticking  to 
the  traditional  patterns— pierced  hearts, 
screaming  eagles,  mom's  name  in  a  scroll, 
etc  But  it  shouldn't  be  too  long  before  a 
new  art  form  emerges:  The  tattoo  with  a 
message.  By  next  summer,  we  predict,  the 
beaches  will  be  covered  with  bodies  that 
read,  "Ban  the  bomb"  or  "Nuke  the 
whales."* 


OIL  TAKEOVER  THRUST 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  three 
short  editorials  from  leading  Ohio 
newspapers  which  convey  the  strong 
pride  held  in  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.  for 
almost  a  century.  While  both  Houses 
examine  the  Mobil  Corp.'s  attempted 
takeover  of  Marathon  with  increasing 
scrutiny,  these  three  editorials  rein- 
force the  need  to  keep  Marathon  an 
independent,  community-minded  do- 
mestic oil  company. 
[From  the  Findlay,  Ohio,  Courier,  1'  ,v.  4, 
1981] 

BfARATBOR 

It  takes  big  business  to  make  an  endan- 
gered species  out  of  strength  and  success. 

That's  what  is  happening  to  Findlay's 
Marathon  OU  Co.,  under  financial  attack  by 
Mobil  Corp.  and  perhaps  others  which  want 
to  absorb  it  because  it  is  doing  so  well. 
Under  management  that  has  shown  dili- 
gence and  foresight  Marathon  built  up  a 
gas-oil  reserve  base  that  is  the  envy  of  com- 
petitors who  would  make  it  their  prey. 

It  is  much  too  early  to  determine  how  this 
Wall  Street  and  court  tug-of-war  will  go. 
The  Findlay  community  can  at  this  point 
find  reasons  of  both  hope  and  despair  in 
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news  reports,  and  those  inclined  either  way 
will  do  Just  that.  But  exagerated  hopes  and 
fears  breed  rumors.  Rumors  breed  more 
rumors.  Then  rumors  most  often  fall  apart. 
Let's  don't  decide  what  will  happen  before  it 
happens. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  concern  In  town  about  what 
will  happen  to  Findlay  if  Marathon  is  gob- 
bled up  by  a  giant.  Yet  this  concern,  in  turn, 
makes  us  realize  how  important  Marathon 
is  to  the  community  and  to  Ohio. 

At  its  roots  Marathon  is  a  northwest  Ohio 
institution.  Marathon  is  a  legacy  of  success 
out  of  the  oil  and  gas  boom  days  of  the 
1880s  when  the  fledgling  Ohio  Oil  Co.,  Mar- 
athon's early  name,  turned  a  profit  on  15- 
cent-a-  parrel  oil. 

Marathon's  contributions  of  leadersliip, 
resources  and  prestige  to  the  community 
cannot  be  measured  in  stark,  financial 
terms.  But  its  support  of  the  economy  with 
a  $58  million  payroll  is  clearly  recognized. 
We  sense  that  these  realizations  and  more 
are  being  slowly  appreciated  as  Marathon 
fights  for  its  survival  as  an  independent  cor- 
poration. 

There  isn't  any  thing  we  can  say  that  will 
change  events  on  Wall  Street.  But  we  do 
lend  what  used  to  be  called  moral  support 
for  an  institution  that  is  part  of  the  life  and 
blood  of  our  community. 

[From  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  Nov.  7. 

1981] 

On.  Takxovxk  Thkust  .  .  . 

Despite  the  shock  waves  generated  in 
Findlay  and  other  areas  of  northwest  Ohio 
over  Mobil  Oil's  attempt  to  grab  control  of 
Marathon  Oil  Co..  the  move  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise.  Marathon,  the  17th 
largest  oU  company  in  the  country,  is  a  prize 
that  almost  any  conglomerate  would  reach 
for. 

In  the  ambivalent  atmosphere  of  anti- 
trust enforcement  in  Washington  these 
days,  Mobil  no  doubt  has  every  reason  to 
think  it  can  do  it;  it  could  get  the  money. 
But  it  would  be  wrong.  Neither  Mobil  nor 
Marathon  is  currently  having  trouble  com- 
peting in  the  market,  and  the  merger— by 
making  the  new  company  one  of  the  larger 
ones  in  the  industry— would  lessen  competi- 
tion rather  than  strengthen  it.  This  is  Just 
the  opposite  of  the  case  with  the  HeUeman- 
Schlitz  brewery  merger  (discussed  below), 
which  has  been  opposed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Acquisition  of  Marathon  for  its  large  do- 
mestic and  North  Sea  oU  reserves  admitted- 
ly would  make  corporate  sense  for  Mobil, 
which  is  now  the  No.  2  retailer  but  has  a 
weakness  in  domestic  reserves.  But,  as  a 
Marathon  spokesman  said,  it  would  signifi- 
cantly lessen  competition  in  such  states  as 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  Ohio  where  Marathon's  market  posi- 
tion is  much  stronger  than  Mobil's.  In  gen- 
eral, Marathon  sells  gasoline  at  a  lower 
wholesale  price  than  Mobil  in  many  areas 
where  both  companies  are  in  competition. 

The  proposed  merger,  moreover,  would 
lessen  the  need  for  Mobil  to  explore  for  new 
oil  fields.  A  favorite  theme  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies is  that  they  need  higher  gasoline  prices 
to  aid  in  their  search  for  new  sources  of 
crude— a  far  more  elusive  task  than  it  used 
to  be.  To  explore  for  new  petroleum  sources 
requires  corporate  boldness  and  foresight, 
qualities  that  Marathon  has  demonstrated 
but  which  Mobil  so  far  has  reserved  mostly 
for  its  corporate  take-over  bids  and  its 
ceaseless  public-relations  campaign  to  show 
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that  oil  companies  are  not  as  bad  as  fre- 
quently pictured. 

Marathon  is  resisting  fiercely  the  Mobil 
take-over  attempt,  aided  by  a  federal  court 
restraining  order  temporarily  halting 
Mobil's  efforts  and  a  decision  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  scrutinize  the  propos- 
al. In  the  long  nm.  though,  the  Findlay- 
based  firm  probably  will  have  to  find  a  way 
to  grow  substantially  itself  or  face  take-over 
bids  by  other  companies,  perhaps  by  con- 
glomerates with  no  huge  stake  in  the  energy 
field.  Marathon  is  a  healthy  company,  in  no 
real  need  of  whatever  it  is— which  is  far 
from  clear— that  Mobil  can  bring  to  it. 

Unlike  the  beer  merger,  this  one  makes  no 
sense  from  either  the  standpoint  of  improv- 
ing competition  in  the  industry  or  makiny 
life  easier  for  consumers  or  the  companies 
in  question.  Accordingly,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  more  reason  to  oppose  this  bid 
for  control  of  Marathon  than  it  has  worry- 
ing about  the  Wisconsin  beer  barons. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  14, 
1981] 

Hold  on,  Mahathor 

Our  support  is  with  the  people  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  who  are  expressing  their  disapproval 
of  an  effort  by  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  America's 
second  largest  oil  company,  to  acquire  the 
locally  headquartered  Marathon  Oil  Co. 

Seldom  has  there  been  so  much  unity  of 
purpose  in  Findlay— which  is  about  50  miles 
south  of  Toledo.  Their  unity  is  tied  to  bread 
and  butter.  They  fear  MobQ's  acquisition  of 
Marathon,  the  17th  largest  oU  concern  in 
the  nation,  will  hurt  them  economically.  At 
their  rally  this  week  it  was  clear  that  F\n6- 
lay  residents  perceive  this  merger  attempt 
as  an  intrusion  by  a  carpetbagger. 

Statistically  Marathon  Oil  is  a  valuable 
community  asset.  Marathon  employs  2,500 
people,  who  pay  $1.8  million  a  year  in  state 
income  taxes  and  $1.2  million  in  income 
taxes  to  Findlay  and  other  nearby  commu- 
nities. The  company  pays  $0  million  yearly 
in  corporate  taxes  to  the  state  and  $3.2  mil- 
lion in  other  taxes  for  support  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  schools.  The  company  provides 
$760,000  in  income  taxes  to  Findlay.  There 
is  no  denying  its  value  to  the  community. 

So  the  concerns  of  the  people  of  Findlay 
are  valid.  There  have  been  no  guarantees 
that  MobU  OU.  based  in  New  York,  would 
keep  intact  the  circumstances  keeping  Mar- 
athon a  local,  independent  oil  concern. 
Other  mergers,  elsewhere,  suggest  other- 
wise. 

Marathon  Oil  has  gone  into  U.S.  District 
Court  to  fight  Mobil's  unsolicited  tender 
offer  of  $5.1  billion.  The  company's  suit 
raises  significant  anti-trust  issues  and  poses 
a  major  policy  question  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

All  the  legal  arguments  have  not  been 
made.  The  state  attorney  general  has  gone 
to  court  in  an  effort  to  use  Ohio's  anti-trust 
law  on  behalf  of  Marathon.  Other  facts:  It 
is  healthy  for  MobU  and  Marathon  to  be 
competitors  in  shipping  crude  oU.  It  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  consimiers  to  have  Mar- 
athon and  MobU  seU  gasoline  in  Ohio.  It  is 
in  the  interests  of  independent  wholesalers 
and  distributors  of  petroleum  products  to  be 
able  to  buy  suppUes  from  Marathon. 

Cori>orate  bigness  is  not  necessarily  evU, 
particiUarly  if  the  big  firm  is  in  your  home 
town.  Harold  D.  Hoopman,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Marathon,  says, 
"We  plan  to  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  defeat  this  offer.  We  are  determined  to 
stay  independent." 
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The  effort  by  Marathon  to  stay  independ- 
ent is  important  to  the  people  of  Findlay 
and  to  the  people  of  Ohio.* 


THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT CASH  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  mw  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  4947,  The 
State  and  Local  Government  Cash 
Management  Act  of  1981.  The  legisla- 
tion will  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments raise  additional  revenues  by 
easing  restrictions  on  the  management 
of  their  cash  assets.  It  permits  States 
and  localities  to  deposit  surplus  funds 
in  depository  institutions  at  higher 
rates  of  interest  and  makes  these  gov- 
ernments eligible  to  establish  interest- 
bearing  checking  accounts. 

The  efficient  management  of  cash 
resources  is  particularly  important  to 
State  and  local  governments  during 
this  time  of  economic  stress.  Local  Ju- 
risdictions have  suffered  a  series  of 
economic  setbacks  caused  not  only  by 
substantial  reductions  in  Federal  as- 
sistance, but  by  rising  voter  resistance 
to;  tax  increases  and  record-high  mu- 
nicipal borrowing  costs. 

State  and  local  govenunents  have  al- 
ready had  to  accept  a  substantial  $13 
billion  reduction  In  Federal  assistance, 
together  with  $2.3  billion  in  revenue 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
new  tax  legislation.  Assistance  pro- 
grams to  States  and  localities,  which 
account  for  only  14  percent  of  total 
Federal  si>ending,  have  been  required 
to  absorb  nearly  66  percent  of  the  cuts 
in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
coming  year. 

State  and  local  officials  have  been 
willing  to  accept  this  substantial  share 
of  the  budget  reductions  enacted  by 
Congress.  But  the  cumulative  effect  of 
reduced  Federal  assistance,  rising  bor- 
rowing costs,  and  restricted  tax  reve- 
nues is  beginning  to  play  havoc  with 
local  budgets.  A  recent  study  by  the 
National  Governors  Association  found 
that  at  least  30  States  expect  to  oper- 
ate at  a  deficit  this  year,  with  almost 
aU  States  lacking  the  capacity  to  raise 
funds  from  existing  revenue  sources  to 
offset  Federal  cuts  and  rising  interest 
costs.  Most  cities  and  towns  found 
themselves  in  similar  circumstances 
years  ago  and  are  now  having  to 
reduce  basic  services  to  limit  further 
deterioration  in  their  operating  budg- 
ets. 

Given  such  conditions  among  the 
Nation's  State  and  local  Jurisdictions, 
it  seems  appropriate  that  Congress 
seeks  ways  to  assist  local  officials  in 
raising  additional  revenue  and  realiz- 
ing additional  savings  in  their  day-to- 
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day  operations.  Earlier  this  year  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2828,  which  seeks  to 
lower  the  long-term  financial  costs  to 
States  and  localities  of  issuing  revenue 
bonds  to  finance  major  public  works 
and  infrastructure  improvements.  The 
proposal  would  reduce  revenue  bond 
underwriting  costs  by  eliminating  an 
outdated  barrier  to  increased  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  these  important  fi- 
nancing instruments.  It  would  permit 
sizable  cost  savings  without  additional 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  I  am  now  introducing 
is  similar  in  purpose  to  the  revenue 
bond  proposal.  It  provides  the  poten- 
tial of  additional  revenue  and  in- 
creased fiscal  control  for  local  officials 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  public  financing  activities.  It 
seeks  to  promote  improved  cash  man- 
agement opportunities  for  States  and 
localities  without  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  budget. 

H.R.  4947  is  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  1686,  introduced  recently  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Richard  Lugah  (R- 
Ind.).  The  two  proposals  included  in 
the  legislation  were  developed  by  Sen- 
ator LuGAR's  staff  on  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

The  first  proposal  authorizes  State 
and  local  governments  to  deposit  idle 
or  surplus  funds  in  financial  institu- 
tions at  interest  rates  slightly  below 
the  average  Federal  funds  rate.  This 
would  permit  local  funds  to  earn  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  and  place 
local  government  deposits  on  an  equal 
footing  with  surplus  Federal  funds. 

Enabling  legislation  passed  by  the 
95th  Congress  extended  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  ability  to  deposit 
Treasury  tax  and  loan  account  funds 
in  depository  institutions  at  interest 
rates  approximately  1  percent  below 
the  average  Federal  ftmds  rate.  The 
legislation  did  not  extend  the  same 
privilege  to  States  and  localities.  Some 
State  and  local  governments  currently 
invest  surplus  funds  in  repurchase 
agreements  and  short-term  Treasiu-y 
bills.  However,  these  options  are  not 
always  available,  particularly  to  small- 
er Jurisdictions  which  lack  both  the 
skilled  staff  and  the  required  mini- 
mum balances  to  enter  these  markets. 
As  a  result,  these  jurisdictions  main- 
tain their  idle  funds  in  accounts  earn- 
ing the  ffiinimiim  passbook  interest 
rate. 

A  recent  survey  compiled  by  the  Mu- 
nicipal Finance  Officers  Association 
reported  that  in  early  1981.  $46.7  bU- 
lion  in  State  and  local  government 
funds  was  held  in  time  deposits.  The 
average  interest  rate  earned  on  this  in- 
vestment was  11.72  percent.  The  Fed- 
eral funds  rate  at  this  time  was  15.72 
percent.  Had  States  and  localities  been 
permitted  to  deposit  these  funds  at  an 
interest  rate  1  percent  below  the  Fed- 
eral fimds  rate  (14.47  percent),  the  in- 
crease in  interest  income  could  have 
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exceeded  $1.3  billion.  While  this  exam- 
ple may  be  ovenimplistic.  it  does  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  level  of  increased 
^>ftming»  possible  under  this  proposal 

The  second  proposal  consists  of  two 
provisions  designed  to  clarify  existing 
law  to  permit  all  general-purpose  units 
of  State  and  local  government  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  interest-bearing 
Negotiable  Order  of  Withdrawal 
(NOW)  accoimts.  The  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980  extends  eligibility 
for  NOW  accounts  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations "operated  primarily  for  reli- 
gious, philanthropic,  charitable,  edu- 
cational, or  other  similar  purposes." 
While  the  meaning  of  this  provision  is 
subject  to  dispute,  it  has  generally 
been  interpreted  to  exclude  general- 
purpose  governmental  units.  (Current- 
ly, only  special-purpose  units  of  gov- 
ernment can  maintain  NOW  accounts, 
and  only  if  the  fimds  are  used  for 
schools,  colleges,  libraries,  or  health 
care  facilities. 

The  confusion  over  eligibility  for 
NOW  accounts  became  a  more  sensi- 
tive policy  issue  last  August  when  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pro- 
posed regulations  permitting  savings 
and  loan  institutions  to  offer  NOW  ac- 
coimts  to  general-purpose  governmen- 
tal units.  At  the  same  time,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  specifically  prohibit- 
ed commercial  banks  from  offering 
such  accounts.  Further  progress  on 
the  issue  was  halted  by  a  permanent 
injunction  against  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation in  NOW  accounts,  resulting 
from  the  clear  competitive  advantage 
offered  to  thrift  institutions  by  the 
conflicting  regulations. 

H.R.  4947  would  resolve  this  issue  by 
permitting  both  special-purpose  and 
general-purpose  units  of  State  and 
local  government  to  maintain  NOW 
accounts  at  either  commercial  banlcs 
or  thrift  institutions.  It  would  make 
NOW  accounts  available  as  a  financial 
tool  for  local  officials  who  seek  to 
make  better  use  of  public  funds.  Had 
the  $11.3  billion  in  State  and  local 
funds  that  were  deposited  in  demand 
accounts  at  the  end  of  1980  been 
placed  in  interest-bearing  NOW  ac- 
counts, a  miniTniim  of  $593  million  in 
interest  revenue  could  have  been 
earned  by  States  and  localities. 

By  offering  this  provision,  I  am  not 
implying  that  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment funds  will  or  should  be  depos- 
ited in  NOW  accounts.  However,  these 
accounts  should  t>e  made  available  as  a 
management  option  for  financial  man- 
agers seeking  short-term  return  on 
valuable  cash  assets.  I  believe  that  per- 
mitting State  and  local  funds  to  be  de- 
posited in  NOW  accounts  is  not  only 
sound  financial  policy,  it  is  well  within 
the  intent  of  the  1980  banking  deregu- 
lation legislation. 

State  and  local  governments  should 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  new  op- 
portunities to  earn  the  greatest  possi- 
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ble  return  on  public  funds,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  increasing  costs  and  de- 
clining Federal  support.  HJl.  4947  pro- 
vides two  additional  cash  management 
options  that  can  be  used  not  only  to 
protect  funds  from  inflation,  but  to 
provide  additional  sources  of  needed 
revenue.  Had  the  legislation  been  in 
effect  last  year,  over  $1.9  billion  in  ad- 
ditional revenue  would  have  been 
available  to  our  States  and  localities. 

While  these  measures  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  all  local  governments,  they 
would  be  particularly  advantageous  to 
small  cities  and  towns.  As  a  former 
mayor  of  a  small  city  in  western  New 
York.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  limited 
cash  management  options  available  to 
most  local  officials.  Most  small  cities 
do  not  have  the  staff  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  sophisticated  cash  manage- 
ment programs.  They  also  lack  suffi- 
cient funds  to  make  the  high-interest 
investments  routinely  made  by  larger 
governmental  units.  The  two  measures 
in  this  legislation  are  easily  used  and 
provide  small  communities  with  tools 
to  assure  that  temporarily  idle  fimds 
are  invested  at  the  maximum  possible 
return. 

H.R.  4947  has  already  received 
strong  endorsement  from  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Associations,  and  from 
other  organizations  representing  State 
and  local  governments.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed the  legislation  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association,  which 
has  taken  a  neutral  stand  on  the  pro- 
posals, but  encourages  further  study 
and  consideration.  While  bankers  are 
understandably  concerned  with  the 
additional  interest  costs  the  proposals 
entail,  they  are  also  concerned  with 
the  serious  fiscal  problems  confront- 
ing governmental  units.  The  willing- 
ness of  the  IBA  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion on  the  legislation  is  not  only  mer- 
itorious, but  exemplary  of  the  kind  of 
partnership  between  public  bodies  and 
financial  institutions  that  this  legisla- 
tion, and  H.R.  2828,  seek  to  promote. 

The  proposals  contained  in  HJl. 
4947  are  needed  to  help  alleviate  the 
fiscal  pressures  on  State  and  local 
budgets.  They  are  practical,  common- 
sense  initiatives  that  will  help  State 
and  local  officials  achieve  the  Itind  of 
fiscal  responsibility  the  public  is  now 
demanding  of  all  levels  of  government. 
I  think  these  are  worthwhile  proposals 
and  urge  Congress  to  adopt  them.* 
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STOCKMAN  CONFESSIONS  POINT 
TO  NEED  FOR  CLOSE  SCRUTI- 
NY OP  ADMINISTRATION 
POLICY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODK  ISLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16.  1981 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  carefully 
scrutinize  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  game  plan  is  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  the  Dave 
Stockman  interviews  in  the  December 
edition  of  Atlantic  Monthly. 

What  this  Congress  accepted  as  eco- 
nomic gospel,  as  a  thoroughly  worked 
out,  soundly  based  plan  is  now  re- 
vealed as  so  much  puffery  by  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  plan.  A  cynical  bit  of 
economic  hocus  pocus  which  unfortu- 
nately the  Congress  swallowed  and 
helped  sell  to  the  American  people. 

Concerned  that  the  administration's 
proposals  had  not  given  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  housing  and  the  cities, 
I  urged  the  House  on  February  17  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen  before  buying 
the  Stockman  rhetoric. 

I  was  sincerely  concerned  that  OMB 
and  the  White  House  had  simply 
pulled  numbers  from  the  air  to  justify 
the  dismantling  of  programs  I  felt 
were  essential  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  In  hopes  of  pushing  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  up  with  specific 
data  to  justify  the  budget  cuts.  I 
charged  last  February: 

Numbers  have  filled  the  Washington  air 
like  so  much  confetti.  A  bUlion  here,  a  bil- 
lion there  .  .  .  every  edition  of  the  newspa- 
pers brings  news  of  bigger  and  better  cuts. 
At  times,  we  had  to  question  whether  we 
were  running  a  giant  butcher  shop  or  a  gov- 
ernment .  .  . 

The  numbers— and  the  competition  for 
bigger  and  bigger  headlines— have  sub- 
merged the  programs  themselves.  My  suspi- 
cion Is  that  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  some 
giant  computer  in  the  basement  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  pouring 
forth  endless  printouts  designed  to  rejich_ 
some  preconceived  notion  of  what  lodEs 
good  as  a  multi-billion  dollar  prime  cut. 

Budget  and  Economic  reports  have  been 
great  public  relations  and  political  tools  of 
Presidents— Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  F>resident  Reagan  and  his  Administra- 
tion certainly  have  the  right  to  play  the 
same  game.  The  Congress,  the  public,  and 
the  press,  however,  have  the  distinct  respon- 
sibility to  question  the  quality  and  rational- 
ity of  the  cuts,  the  glories  of  IBM  wizardry 
notwithstanding. 

Now  the  Atlantic  Monthly  tells  us 
that,  indeed,  the  OMB  wizards  were 
simply  playing  with  numbers  with 
little  or  no  concept  of  where  all  of  this 
led. 

Atlantic  Monthly  quotes  Stockman 
directly: 

None  of  us  really  understands  what's 
going  on  with  all  these  numbers  .  .  .  People 
are  getting  from  A  to  B  and  it's  not  clear 
how  they  are  getting  there  .  .  .  We  didn't 
make  all  the  thorough,  comprehensive  cal- 
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dilations  about  where  we  really  needed  to 
come  out  and  how  much  to  put  on  the  plate 
the  first  time,  and  so  forth. 
Elsewhere  the  article  tells  us: 
He  (Stockman)  cheerfully  conceded  that 
the  Adminstration's  own  budget  numbers 
were  constructed  on  similar  shaky  premises, 
mixing  cuts  from  the  original  1981  budget 
left  by  Jimmy  Carter  with  new  baseline  pro- 
jections from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  a  way  that,  f undamnetally,  did  not 
add  up.  The  budget  politics  of  1981.  which 
produced  such  clear  and  dramatic  rhetoric 
on  both  sides  was,  in  fact,  based  upon  a  be- 
wildering set  of  numbers  that  confused  even 
those,  like  Stockman,  who  produced  them. 

AU  the  while,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dave 
Stockman  was  telling  the  world,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  essentially  un- 
questioning Washington  press  corps, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  calculations 
in  the  new  game  plan  with  great  preci- 
sion. That  certainly  was  the  impres- 
sion of  his  testimony  before  the  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee last  spring  as  he  defended  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  heart  out  of  housing 
and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

Nothing  in  that  testimony  suggested 
that  Mr.  Stockman  didn't  understand 
the  niunbers  or  that,  as  Atlantic 
Monthly  tells  us.  the  calculations  were 
knowingly  concocted  on  "shaky  prem- 
ises." 

It  was  just  the  opposite.  Continually, 
we  ran  into  the  claims  that  the  "ad- 
ministration knows  best,"  that  OMB 
had  the  data  to  back  up  its  most  com- 
plex numbers.  Those  claims,  in  the 
face  of  the  Stockman  assurances,  were 
difficult— and  ultimately  impossible— 
to  overcome  for  those  of  us  who  ques- 
tioned the  rationale  for  dismantling 
essential  areas  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  OMB  di- 
rectors are  political  appointees  and  we 
expect  any  OMB  chief  to  defend  his 
administration's  proposals. 

However,  OMB  is  an  extremely  vital 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
repository  of  basic  data,  the  keeper  of 
many  of  the  projections  on  which 
many  in  this  economy  calculate  their 
actions.  The  public  and  the  Congress 
should  be  able  to  depend  on  the  mate- 
rial flowing  from  that  office,  the  polit- 
ical affiliation  of  the  director  notwith- 
standing. OMB  is  not,  after  all.  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  its  obligations  must  go 
beyond  simply  nmning  up  numbers 
and  "shaky  premises"  to  support  pre- 
conceived political  decisions. 

Unfortimately.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  the  press  corps  has  presented  the 
Stoclanan  episode  in  terms  so  familiar 
to  Washington  political  parlor  games, 
in  terms  of  who  wins  and  who  loses  in- 
fluence, not  unlike  a  nmdown  of  the 
college  football  ratings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decisions  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  last 
spring  and  summer  affect  the  lives  of 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans.  To 
them  it  is  not  a  Saturday  afternoon 
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political  football  game.  It  is  real  life, 
jobs,  housing,  education,  health. 

Regardless  of  the  final  outcome  of 
these  issues,  it  is  clear  that  we  owe  the 
American  people  decisions  based  on 
hard  facts  and  real  niunbers  and  not 
on  cynical  statements  by  officials  who 
never  understood  the  numbers  and 
who  really  didn't  believe  in  the  game 
plan. 

Last  February,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said 
that  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion will  find  many  of  us  willing  to  co- 
operate if  we  can  be  assured  that 
there  are  indeed  "scalpels,"  and  not 
meat  axes,  in  the  medicine  closet.  And 
most  importantly,  if  we  can  be  assured 
that  there  are  qualified  surgeons  on 
the  job  that  truly  want  the  patient  to 
live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  article  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  we  have  "qualified  eco- 
nomic surgeons"  on  the  job  or  that 
the  wielders  of  the  budget  knives  have 
any  desire  to  keep  the  patient  alive. 

For  those  who  demanded  last  spring 
that  the  Congress  accept  in  toto,  with- 
out question,  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program,  I  hope  the  December 
edition  of  Atlantic  Monthly  becomes 
required  reading.* 


BEWARE  TEffi  "FAHD  PLAN" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  16,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  who  opposed  the  sale  of  AW  ACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  have  not  been 
surprised  by  the  events  that  have  fol- 
lowed. We  were  not  surprised  to  hear 
that,  the  day  after  the  sale,  the  Saudi 
Arabians  decided  to  raise  the  price  of 
oil  $2  per  barrel.  Nor  were  we  sur- 
prised that  they  decided  to  curtail 
their  production  from  9.5  to  8.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  a  reduction  as 
helpful  to  Libya  as  it  is  harmful  to  the 
United  States.  For  that  matter,  we 
weren't  surprised  that  the  Saudi  For- 
eign Minister  Prince  Saud  recently 
chastised  Oman  for— Heaven  forbid!— 
participating  In  American  military  ex- 
ercises. These  events  have  merely  ftir- 
ther  substantiated  our  already  well- 
buttressed  view  that  Saudi  Arabia  does 
little  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Considering  their  track  record,  then, 
we  ought  to  be  especially  wary  of  the 
Saudis  latest  undertaking,  the  Fahd 
plan.  This  "peace  plan,"  which  is 
reaUy  a  "peace  offensive."  makes  a 
sham  of  the  Camp  David  process.  Its 
eight  points  which,  among  other 
things,  require  Israel  to  return  to  pre- 
1967  borders  and  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Palestinian  state  with 
East  Jerusalem  as  its  capital,  pose  a 
direct  and  grave  threat  to  Israel's  se- 
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curity  and  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Camp  David  accords  to  which  the 
United  States  is  committed. 

Our  State  Department  officials  are 
making  a  mistake  If  they  think  they 
can  advance  Camp  David  while  at  the 
same  time  expressing  approval  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Fahd  plan.  The 
Saudis,  after  all,  have  never  concealed 
their  opposition  to  Camp  David;  why 
should  other  Arab  nations  even  con- 
sider joining  the  Camp  David  process 
when  we  are  sending  out.  signals  that 
the  Saudi  approach  is  not  entirely  un- 
acceptable? 

Those  who  are  so  pleased  by  the 
Saudis'  seeming  willingness  to  accept 
Israel's  right  to  exist  should  examine 
the  Saudi's  statements  a  little  more 
closely.  Clarifying  point  6  of  his  plan. 
Prince  Fahd  has  declared,  "There  is 
no  Palestinian  state  without  the 
PLO."  The  PLO  has  not  renounced  its 
commitment  to  liquidate  Israel  and,  in 
fact,  has  been  actively  violating  the 
terms  of  the  cease-fire  In  Lebanon. 
The  establishment  of  a  state  run  by 
this  terrorist  group,  which  rejoiced  at 
the  death  of  Anwar  Sadat,  would 
clearly  be  a  setback  to  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  It  Indicates  that  while 
the  Saudi  Arabians  may  be  deferring 
their  immediate  goal  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel,  they  are  stUl  angling,  as 
Menachem  Begin  has  said,  "to  liqui- 
date Israel  in  stages." 

Americans  have  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  Fahd  plan  as  Israel  does.  Our 
goal  of  a  "strategic  consensus"  against 
Soviet  adventurism  In  the  Middle  East 
is  hardly  well-served  by  establishing  a 
militant  Soviet  client-state  on  Israel's 
borders.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  Saudis  share  our  desire  to 
form  such  a  consensus.  They  have 
been  flirting  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  have  continued  to  work  with 
Soviet  clients  such  as  Libya  and  the 
PLO.  How  much  longer  will  the  Saudis 
continue  to  oppose  our  interests  and 
consort  with  our  enemies  before  we  all 
recognize  this? 

American  support  for  the  Fahd  plan, 
however  qualified.  Is  a  dangerous  in- 
dulgence in  escapism  and  wishful 
thinking.  I  reconmiend  the  following 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  "Eight- 
Pointed  Confusion,"  to  my  colleagues 
to  dispel  the  false  hopes  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  are  being  entertained  In 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  article  follows: 

ElGHT-POIHTKD  COKFXTSION 

President  Reagan  has  lately  tried  to  reas- 
sure Israel  and  the  world  that  the  Camp 
David  process  lives,  but  we  suspect  U.S. 
credibility  has  suffered  some  permanent 
damage  from  the  State  Etepartment's  mud- 
dled handling  of  Saudi  Arabia's  eight-point 
peace  plan.  It  seems  to  be  another  one  of 
those  Increasingly  troublesome  cases  of 
people  in  this  tulmlnistration  sounding  off 
about  policy  before  there  is  a  policy. 

In  this  case,  the  initial  sounding  off  at 
State  gave  importance  to  a  Saudi  plan  that 
in  fact  contained  nothing  new,  and  certainly 
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very  little  that  the  VS.  would  be  wise  to 
support.  It  called.  In  essence,  for  a  PLO 
state  with  its  capital  in  East  Jerusalem.  And 
as  usual,  it  was  ambiguous  on  whether  there 
would  be  any  Arab  recognition  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist. 

But  what  with  the  Awacs  deal  cooking, 
and  a  big  push  to  make  the  Saudis  look  like 
great  statesmen.  State  exhibited  the  plan  as 
some  new  Magna  Carta.  Before  you  could 
say  Yasser  Arafat,  every  Arabist  in  Europe 
had  responded  to  what  they  saw  as  a  new 
U.S.  tack.  Britain's  Lord  Carrington  grabbed 
a  plane  for  Riyadh  and  soon  Secretary  Haig 
found  himself  having  to  chastise  the  foreign 
secretary  for  saying  the  same  things  some 
of  Mr.  Haig's  underlings  had  just  said. 

Over  this  last  weekend,  the  PLO  and  the 
Saudis  turned  up  the  heat.  A  report  from 
Beirut  said  that  Mr.  Arafat,  on  his  own 
recent  visit  to  Riyadh,  had  carried  a  mes- 
sage from  Moscow  promising  Soviet  support 
for  the  peace  plan  in  return  for  Saudi  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Saudis  had 
already  said  that  the  Soviets  had  an  "impor- 
tant role"  to  play  in  the  Saudi  peace  plan. 

If  the  Israelis  are  exasperated  by  the  U.S. 
performance,  they  have  every  right  to  be. 
This  on  top  of  the  Awacs  deal  is  a  bit  much, 
particularly  coming  as  it  does  when  the  Is- 
raelis are  complying  with  the  Camp  David 
deal  and  pulling  out  of  the  Sinai.  It  also 
comes  when  the  PLO,  with  Soviet  encour- 
agement no  doubt,  is  brazenly  violating  the 
ceasefire  the  U.S.  arranged  in  Lebanon,  fun- 
neling  more  heavy  weapons  to  South  Leba- 
non to  use  in  threatening  Israel. 

There  is  simply  nothing  to  indicate  that 
the  PLO  is  ready  to  live  at  peace  with  Israel, 
and  until  there  is,  it  would  be  highly  irre- 
sponsible for  the  U.S.  to  entertain  even  a 
whisper  of  a  PLO  state.  The  Israelis  have 
good  cause  to  fear  that  such  a  state  would 
be  a  grave  threat. 

In  May  1980,  for  example,  a  resolution 
before  Mr.  Arafat's  Fatah  group,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "moderate"  wing  of  the 
PLO  ("Fatah"  is  Arabic  for  "conquest"), 
called  for  "the  liequidation  of  the  Zionist 
entity— politically,  economically,  militarily. 
culturally  and  ideologically."  Mr.  Arafat 
claims  he  opposed  this  resolution,  but  he 
has  consistently  declared  that  aspirations 
for  a  Palestinian  state  wouldn't  stop  with 
the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Last 
Dec.  7,  he  told  an  open  meeting  in  Beirut,  or 
so  PLO  radio  reported,  that  "the  victorious 
march  will  continue  until  the  flag  of  Pales- 
tine is  raised  above  Jerusalem  and  above  the 
whole  area  of  Palestine  from  the  river  to 
the  sea,  and  from  the  Ras  al-Nazzura  to 
Eilat."  That  is,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Med- 
iterranean and  from  the  Lebanese  border  to 
Israel's  southermost  city. 

Such  rhetoric  is  hard  to  dismiss,  given 
that  the  PLO  seems  to  have  wiped  out  or  in- 
timidated almost  every  Palestinian  Arab 
leader  who  has  urged  peace  or  cooperation 
with  the  Israelis.  In  February  1978,  a  promi- 
nent West  Bank  businessman  who  support- 
ed Sadat's  peace  initiative  was  shot  dead.  In 
Jime  1979,  Sheikh  Hashem  Khuzendar,  the 
religious  leader  of  Gaza  and  a  Sadat  sup- 
porter, was  assassinated;  three  weeks  later, 
PLO  spokesman  Farouk  Kaddoumi  said 
"Our  people  .  .  .  are  capable  of  taking  the 
necessary  disciplinary  measures  against 
those  who  try  to  leave  the  right  path." 

Similarly,  the  PLO  leaders  openly  rejoiced 
over  the  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat. 
They  have  been  involved  in  bloody  wars  in 
Jordan  and  Lebanon.  Even  if  Mr.  Arafat 
should  himself  turn  peacemaker— not  likely 
given  his  heavy  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
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Union— he  may  not  have  adequate  control 
of  other  Palestinian  terrorist  groups.  A  PLO 
state  would  be  a  danger  not  only  to  Israel 
but  perhaps  even  more  so  to  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors. The  Saudi  plan,  with  Its  guaranteed 
place  for  the  PLO.  Is  not  likely  to  entice  the 
leaders  of  Jordan,  the  key  to  any  lasting 
West  Bank  settlement. 

By  attaching  new  importance  to  the  Saudi 
peace  plan,  the  State  Department  simply 
reawakened  pressures  on  the  U.S.  and  Israel 
that  Camp  David  had  for  a  time  laid  to  rest. 
It  is  likely  to  prove  a  mistake  hard  to 
repair.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
E>aily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlu  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing win  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 17.  1981.  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  18 

9:00  a.m. 
*Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1613,  requiring 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  consider 
the  merits  of  certain  claims  filed  by 
the  Navaho  Indian  Tribe,  alleging  U.S. 
breach  of  legal  and  treaty  obligations 
and  S.  1468.  designating  a  portion  of 
land  in  Harney  County.  Oreg.,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  Bums  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  agent  orange. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  N.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs,   and   Melvyn   R.   Paisley,   of 
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Washington,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Research.  Engineer- 
ing, and  Systems,  and  routine  military 
nominations;  and,  in  closed  session,  to 
receive  a  report  of  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  on  flag  and 
general  officer  strengths. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1484.  promoting  the  development  of 
oil  shale  resources  by  revising  the  au- 
thority to  lease  lands  containing  oil 
shale  deposits,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  cf 
S.  1692.  providing  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  national  har- 
bors. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Judiciary 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1630. 

reforming  the  Federal  criminal  laws 

and  streamlining  the  administration  of 

criminal  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  Government  policy 

as  it  relates  to  the  defense  industrial 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjo. 
•Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1430,  providing 
that  the  election  to  use  the  alternate 
valuation  date  for  the  estate  tax  may 
be  made  on  a  return  that  Is  fUed  late, 
and  S.  1487,  allowing  independent 
local  newspapers  to  contribute  corpo- 
rate earnings  Into  a  trust  to  provide 
for  prepayment  of  estate  taxes. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 


NOVEMBER  19 


9:30 


Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1702,  broadening 

FHA  authority  to  provide  additional 

mortgage  and  loan  insurance  programs 

and  poUcies. 

5302  DiAsen  BuUding 

•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  E.  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  958,  requiring 
the  administering  authority  to  impose 
an  additional  duty  upon  imported  arti- 
cles which  are  products  of  a  nonmar- 
ket  economy  country. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  international 
narcotics  trafficking. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
naticm  of  John  R.  Van  de  Water,  of 
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California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  bonus  and  special 
pay   provisions   for  members  of  the 
armed  services. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Pedro  San  Juan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Territorial  and  Inter- 
national Affairs;  Vernon  R.  Wiggins, 
of  Alaska,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman 
of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  CouncU:  and 
Janet  J.  McCoy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1692,  providing  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  construction  of 
deep-draft  channels  and  national  har- 
bors. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  SulM»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion policy  and  the  impUcation  of  new 
technology. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  186,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  provide 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
State  criminal  Justice  system. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  312,  a  private 
reUef  bUL 

357  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  inteUigence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
10:15  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
F.  Keith  Adkinson,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 
1:30  pjn. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  govern- 
ment merger  poUdes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  China-Taiwan 
poUcy. 

S-116  Capitol 

NOVEMBER  20 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Bobby  Jack  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration,  and  Robert  M.  Gar- 
rick,  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Corporation 
(Comsat). 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  appU- 
cation  and  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  (P.L.  96- 
187). 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

••JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688,  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  and  S.  1689,  provid- 
ing that  a  convicted  criminal  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  under 
State  habitual  criminal  statutes  be  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Conferees 
Closed,  on  H.R.  3455,  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  mUitary  con- 
struction programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  23 

9:30  ajn. 
•Judiciary 

•Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  preference 
system  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  (PubUc  Law  94- 
571). 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1370,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire 
such  oU.  gas,  coal,  or  other  mineral  in- 
terest owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  Skiatook  Lake.  Osage  County, 
Okla. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Seciuity  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  CTuban  inteUigence  operations 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  24 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natiutd  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1660,  to  vaUdate 
certain  oU  placer  mining  claims  in  Hot 
Springs  County,  Wyo. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovenunental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion of  Federal  regiUations,  focusing 
on  standards  of  the  Resource.  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee and  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  1824.  in- 
creasing the  limit  on  reforestation  am- 
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ortizatlon  and  changing  the  funding 
source  for  the  reforestation  tax  incen- 
tives trust  fund  from  certain  forest 
products  tariffs  to  cutting  fees  from 
Federal  timber  sales:  and  to  review 
several  trade  and  tax  issues  relating  to 
the  forest  products  industry. 

2221  E>irksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
enunent  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  regulatory 
enforcement  poUcy. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration    . 
To  resmne  hearings  on  the  appUcation 
and    administration    of    the    Federal 
Election   Campaign   Act   of    1971,   as 
amended. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee  and  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenUtion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subconunlttee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  C^iban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
requiring  the  Inspectors  General  of 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  periodical- 
ly review  their  department's  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  C^iban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  SUtes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (PubUc  Law  94-571),  relating  to 
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the  H-2  temporary  worker  programs 
and  nonimmigrant  programs. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himum  Resources  on 
S.  1442,  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Small  Business 

Productivity  and  Competition  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  antitrust 
policies,  focusing  on  recent  smaU  busi- 
ness mergers. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

DECEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  AgricxUture,  Nutrition, 
and  Foresty  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 
updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuces 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  the  domestic  coal 
transporUtion  network. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

1202  EHrksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  uniform  Federal  pro- 
curement system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


DEC:EMBER4 

9:30  ajn. 
•Banldng  Housing,  and  Urlian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titaniiun. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 


9:00  a.m. 
CJovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  debt  coUection  pro- 
cedures in  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program,  focusing  on  high 
delinquency  rates. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m.  *^ 

Enviroiunent  and  PubUc  works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (PubUc  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  c:k>ntract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEBfBER9 

10:00  a.m. 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613.  amending 
the  Federal  CMminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs,   Act,   prohibiting   interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (PubUc  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  (Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  11 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  13,  1982 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  SUtes  and  poUtl- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JANUARY  14,  1982 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  28,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
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clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
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ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23,  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

NOVEMBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  discuss  the  reten- 
tion or  destruction  of  certain  Federal 
Government  files. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
presence  of  Reverend  Sorrill  to  deliver 
the  prayer  was  requested  by  Senator 
Mathias. 


PRAYER 

TTie  Reverend  Doctor  Harold  W.  Sor- 
rill, Jr.,  pastor,  Clinton  Baptist  Church, 
Clinton,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  Father,  we  ap- 
proach Thee  with  bowed  heads  and 
humble  hearts.  Thou  art  powerful  and 
yet  compassionate.  Thou  art  all-wise  and 
yet  understanding  of  the  limited  knowl- 
edge of  Thy  creatures.  Thou  art  cosmic 
in  vision  and  yet  able  to  see  the  needs  of 
the  most  humble  individual.  Thou  art 
sovereign  over  all  of  creation  and  yet 
willing  to  give  humans  a  freedom  of 
choice. 

Unto  Thy  human  creature  hast  Thou 
given  the  right  to  govern.  Unto  us  hast 
Thou  given  a  free  nation  in  which  to  find 
fulfillment  of  our  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions. Unto  us  hast  Thou  given  elected 
officials  to  serve  as  ministers  of  God  to 
us  for  good.  Thus  we  heed  the  call  of 
Paul  not  to  fear  such  but  to  subject  our- 
selves to  their  leadership. 

Grant  that  these  Senators  who  gather 
here  on  this  Tuesday  might  be  given 
clear  minds  and  wise  imderstanding.  Let 
Thy  wisdom  be  expressed  through  these 
Thy  ministers  of  government,  that  we 
who  follow  their  leadership  might  find 
good  in  life. 

In  the  name  above  all  names,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  notes,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire)  will  be  recognized  on  a  special 
order,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  more  than  20  minutes,  in 


which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  3  minutes  each. 

At  the  close  of  morning  business,  as 
ordered,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  KM.  4169,  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce appropriations  bill. 

I  inquire  whether  the  Chair's  records 
coincide  with  the  program  I  have  just 
outlined.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  .  The  majority  leader  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  State-Justice-Commerce  ap- 
propriations bill  today,  there  is  at  least 
one  other  appropriations  bill  that  I  hope 
we  might  take  up,  and  that  is  the  For- 
eign Assistance  appropriations  bill.  I 
believe  it  might  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  finish  that  measure.  I  hope  the 
minority  leader  might  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  approving  proceeding  to  that 
measure  by  temporarily  laying  aside 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  measure  at 
some  point  in  the  day  and  taking  up 
that  appropriations  bill. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  may  have 
caucuses  around  the  noon  hour  today.  If 
the  schedule  will  permit — and  I  hope  it 
will — it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  have  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess during  that  time,  since  the  caucuses 
by  both  parties  are  semiofficial  in  nature 
and  often  result  in  expediting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that 
is  usually  a  good  investment  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  very  late  today,  although  that  will 
be  determined  in  large  part  by  how 
much  progress  we  can  make  or  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  achieve  progress. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  appropriations  was  received  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  last  evening  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  begin 
considering  that  matter  today  and  per- 
haps even  report  a  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate tonight.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  will  once 
again  approach  the  minority  leader  on 
the  possibility  of  waiving  the  rule  impedi- 
ment that  would  prevent  its  earlier  con- 
sideration and  propose  to  take  it  up  to- 
morrow, if  it  is  available  tomorrow. 

There  is  another  matter,  the  so-called 
waiver  package.  Joint  Resolution  115, 
dealing  with  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  project.  It  had  been  my  hope 
that  it  might  be  taken  up  either  today  or 
tomorrow.  I  urge  Senators,  however,  to 
consider  that  we  must  take  up  that  mat- 
ter sometime  this  week.  It  is  highly  privi- 
leged, by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Later 


today,  I  hope  to  have  another  announce- 
ment to  make  about  when  that  matter 
will  be  scheduled.  I  remind  Senators  that 
there  is  a  statutory  time  with  respect  to 
the  consideration  of  that  measure. 

It  is  expected  that  on  Friday  we  will 
continue  with  other  legislative  items, 
perhaps  appropriation  bills,  perhaps  even 
a  conference  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pires, by  its  terms,  at  midnight  on  No- 
vember 20.  It  is  imperative,  of  coiu'se. 
that  we  deal  with  that  matter  in  advance 
of  that  time. 

I  miist  repeat  the  admonition  I  made 
on  Friday  and  repeated  yesterday — that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  a  Satur- 
day session,  perhaps  even  a  Sunday  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day of  next  week.  I  expect  that  we  will 
have  legislative  business  to  perform  dur- 
ing those  days  and  that  we  will  have 
votes.  Senators  are  on  notice,  as  they 
have  been  for  .some  months,  that  only 
Thursday  and  Friday  are  set  aside  for  the 
Thanksgiving  recess.  I  think  that  is  es- 
sential in  view  of  the  work  that  is  yet  to 
be  done  by  the  Senate. 

I  will  try  to  arrange,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, to  abbreviate  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday,  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Members  to  catch  airplanes, 
especially  those  who  live  some  distance 
from  the  Federal  city.  I  estimate  that  we 
will  not  have  a  very  busy  schedule  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  after  about  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
any  other  announcements  I  can  make  to- 
day that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Senate,  until  later  in  this  day  at  least. 

Therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  to 
any  Senator  seeking  recognition  or,  if 
there  are  none,  to  yield  the  control  of  my 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  outline  of  the  program. 

I  have  no  need  for  my  time  at  this 
point. 


SENATOR  NUNN  ON  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait, 
the  control  of  nuclesu-  weaponry  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  increasing  urgency 
and  difficulty  at  several  different  levels. 
At  the  level  of  strategic  intercontinental 
delivery  systems,  the  administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  SALT  n 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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agreement  was  "fatally  flawed,"  and 
America  must  rebuild  her  strategic  sys- 
tems in  order  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
from  a  position  of  greater  strength.  The 
goal  of  the  new  negotiations  is  said  to 
be  arms  "reducUon."  rather  than  "limi- 
tation." 

Ttiere  are  serious  iHxWems  with  this 
approach.  First,  the  strategic  weapons 
recommendations  made  l^  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  termed  "interim"  in 
nature.  The  decision  to  build  a  B-1  will 
cost  so  much  over  the  next  5  years  that 
the  present  Strategic  Air  Commander 
has  stated  the  vital  Stealth  program  wiU 
be  stretched  out.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford two  new  bombers  at  once.  Further- 
more, the  decision  to  harden  existing 
Titan  and  Bdinuteman  silos,  to  place  the 
MX  missiles  in  them,  does  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  force 
to  Soviet  attack. 

Indeed,  the  administration's  program 
calls  for  eaily  retirement  of  portions  of 
our  B-52  and  IC3M  force,  and  may  weU 
make  us  more  vulnerable  in  the  mid- 
1980's  than  we  would  have  been  under 
the  program  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. The  net  resiUt  of  these  decisions, 
decisions  dictated  by  severe  budget  con- 
straints rather  than  defense  needs,  is 
that  the  position  of  greater  strength 
looks  more  and  more  illusory.  Does  this 
mean  that  we  will  delay  the  initiation 
of  strategic  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  indefinitely?  Apparently  not, 
since  administration  officials  are  saying 
that  such  talks  will  begin  sometime  next 
spring. 

Tlie  seccmd  difficulty  relates  to  the  up- 
coming negotiations  with  the  Soviets  on 
the  question  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
European  theater.  It  is  essential  that 
the  American  position  in  those  negotia- 
tions appears  serious  and  credible  since 
the  pressure  is  mounting  on  European 
governments  to  back  off  from  their  com- 
mitment to  deploy  such  weapons  in  1983. 
Our  NATO  partners  expect  us  to  nego- 
tiate the  TNF  question  within  the  over- 
all strategic  arms  framework.  Indeed, 
Secretary  Haig  signed  a  communique 
with  the  other  NATO  defense  ministers 
on  May  5,  1981,  which  stated  that  the 
"•  •  •  allies  welcome  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  t>egin  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  theater  nuclear 
forces  arms  control  within  the  SALT 
framewoik  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  admin- 
istration, while  rejecting  SALT  n,  has 
not  developed  any  of  its  own  concrete 
arms  reduction  proposals  around  which 
the  Alliance  could  rally.  The  danger  ex- 
ists, therefore,  that  the  Soviets  are  being 
handed  an  opportunity  to  submit  attrac- 
tive proposals  this  year  which  could  di- 
vide the  Alliance  and  accelerate  Euro- 
pean tendencies  to  repudiate  American 
leadership  on  the  TNF  deployment.  The 
situation  has  been  needlessly  exacerbated 
by  recent  assertions  that  a  nuclear  con- 
flict may  be  plausibly  limited  to  Euro- 
pean soil.  Needless  to  say,  such  state- 
ments make  implementation  of  the  TNF 
deployment  schedule  more  difficult.  They 
put  us  in  a  more  difQcult  position  in  the 


upcoming  negotiations.  They  provide  the 
Soviets  with  propaganda  opportimities — 
opportunities  which  they  skillfully  ex- 
ploit across  Europe— to  posture  as  genu- 
ine proponents  of  arm  control.  All  that 
is  occurring  as  they  continue  to  deploy 
their  SS-20  medliun  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles at  the  rate  of  one  a  week — making 
the  imbalance  of  nuclear  forces  contin- 
ually worse. 

A  third  difficulty  is  that  technological 
developments  will  make  the  successful 
conclusion  of  verifiable  arms  control 
agreements  mare  difficult  as  time  goes  on. 
For  example,  U.S.  cruise  missile  deploy- 
ments introduce  new  elements  of  un- 
certainty into  the  equation,  and  the  even- 
tual production  and  deployment  of  sim- 
ilar Soviet  weaponry  will  compound  the 
uncertainties. 

The  distingxiished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Senator  Nunn,  a  highly  respected 
Member  of  this  body  on  defense  issues, 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  these  matters  in  a  guest 
editorial  published  in  the  November  12. 
1981,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  He 
suggests  that  institutional  changes  with- 
in the  U.S.  Government  are  needed  in 
order  to  bring  more  coherence  and  con- 
sistency to  American  arms  control  efforts 
over  time.  He  points  out  that  more  co- 
ordination is  needed  between  Defense 
Department  decisionmakers  and  admin- 
istration arms  controllers.  Indeed,  with- 
out more  attention  to  this  problem,  our 
efforts  to  build  a  strong  consensus  with- 
in NATO  on  these  matters  may  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

In  addition  to  these  matters,  however. 
Senator  Nttnn  identifles  with  great  clar- 
ity a  problem  now  developing  as  a  result 
of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
technology:  The  possibility  of  nuclear 
weapons  use  by  irresponsible  parties  to 
blackmail  the  West,  to  conduct  nuclear 
terrorism,  or  even  to  precipitate  a  nu- 
clear exchange  between  the  superpowers. 
Senator  Nunn  surmises  that  the  number 
of  nuclear-armed  nation  states  could 
grow  from  6  to  20  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. He  speculates  on  a  number  of 
frightening,  but  certainly  plausible, 
scenarios  in  which  these  weapons  could 
plunge  the  world  into  a  nuclear  crisis, 
whether  through  detonations  of  un- 
known origin  or  through  outright  black- 
mail. 

Thus,  he  points  out  that  arms  reduc- 
tion or  limitation  principles  must  now  be 
supplemented  by  a  new  concept — to  con- 
trol the  potential  use  of  such  weapons  in 
a  crisis — so-called  crisis-stability.  Since 
there  is  no  international  mechanism 
to  decisively  contain  these  new  possi- 
bilities of  nuclear  war,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  bear  a  responsibility  to  work  to- 
gether on  this  crisis-management  prob- 
lem. Obviously,  the  problem  is  but  a  sub- 
set of  the  whole  question  of  nuclear  arms 
control  arrangements  which  must  be  de- 
veloped by  the  superpowers.  It  is  one 
more  important  reason  why  the  United 
States  must  make  renewed  efforts  to 
develop,  in  detail,  its  arms  control  pol- 


icies as  soon  as  possible  and  to  initiate 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

I  commend  Senator  Nunn  for  his  con- 
tinuing contributions  to  the  debate  on 
our  Nation's  defense  posture  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  this  thought-provoking 
article.  I  commend  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  it  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1981] 

AxMs  Coimoi. :  What  We  Srould  Do 

(By  Sam  Nttnn) 

America's  arms  control  goals  have  been 
vague  and  poorly  understood  by  the  public. 
Our  tactics  have  been  short-term,  and  our 
strategy  ambiguous.  Our  patience  at  the  ne- 
gotiating table  has  been  short-lived.  Our 
timing  has  too  often  been  driven  by  election 
considerations  and  our  expectations  have 
swung  between  euphoria  and  despair. 

Three  arms  control  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  signed  ( by  presidents  Nlzon, 
Ford  and  Carter)  but  have  not  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  This  may  demonstrate  that 
our  "separation  of  powers"  Is  alive  and  well, 
but  It  also  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
whether  any  American  president  can  con- 
clude an  arms  control  treaty  any  more. 

THE   SETTING 

The  I7nlted  States  Is  now  abiding  (without 
formal  agreement)  by  a  SALT  treaty  that 
President  Reagan  himself  declared  "fatally 
flawed."  While  awaiting  leverage  from  newly 
announced  but  as  yet  unapproved  strategic 
programs,  we  are  not  renegotiating  this  un- 
ratified treaty.  Testimony  indicates  It  will  be 
at  least  the  late  1980s  before  any  new  strate- 
gic programs  close  the  "window  of  vulnera- 
bility" and  bring  us  back  to  "parity."  Sev- 
eral key  parts  of  the  recently  announced 
strategic  program,  which  are  not  yet  well- 
defined,  will  have  major  arms  control  impli- 
cations. 

We  are  about  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  an 
area  In  which  the  United  States  has  little 
leverage  and  NATO  is  at  a  pronounced  mili- 
tary disadvantage.  These  negotiations  pro- 
vide the  Soviet  Union  a  considerable  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  the  long  overdue  NATO 
tactical  nucelar  force  modernization.  They 
also  create  an  increasingly  unrealistic  sepa- 
ration between  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
weapons  and  allow  the  Soviets  skillfully  to 
manipulate  growing  European  skepticism  of 
American  leadership. 

Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  be 
puzzled  when  we  look  over  our  shoulder  and 
our  allies  aren't  following  our  lead?  They 
don't  know  where  we're  going.  Do  we? 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  our  arms  control 
efforts  and  NATO's  future  are  now  linked.  A 
clear,  consistent  arms  control  approach  that 
enjoys  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  a  national  security  imperative. 

CONTINTnTY 

If  the  American  position  on  arms  control 
Is  to  have  more  credibility  with  our  allies,  our 
adversaries  and  the  American  people,  we 
must  bring  some  continuity  to  our  process 
for  formulating  and  executing  arms  control 
policy  and  Integrating  it  with  military  poli- 
cies. We  must  develop  a  clear  set  of  long-term 
goals,  objectives  and  priorities  that  can  be 
understood  by  the  public,  our  allies  and, 
ideally,  even  our  adversaries. 

Procedures  within  our  government  must  be 
developed  to  ensure  that  strategic  weapons 
programs  and  arms  control  measures  mesh 
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together  better.  We  can  no  longer  sepw^te 
the  two  functions,  giving  clvlllan«  the  Job  of 
controlling  arms  and  the  military  the  Job  of 
procuring  weapons.  UB.  military  planners 
must  have  a  greater  input  In  shaping  our 
arms  control  objectives  so  that  arms  control 
measures  can  also  be  treated  as  viable  instru- 
menu  for  attaining  required  security  objec- 

"'l^r  more  than  a  decade,  the  SovleU  have 
had  essentially  the  same  people  negotiating 
SALT  During  that  same  period,  the  United 
States  has  had  six  chief  negotiators  and  the 
major  support  staff  has  been  changed  many 
times.  Why  shouldn't  the-Sovleto  be  confi- 
dent they  can  wait  out  the  Americans?  Why 
shouldn't  our  allies  and  our  adversaries  be- 
lieve that  our  patience  and  our  horizons  are 
limited  In  the  arms  control  arena? 

One  way  to  improve  arms  control  conti- 
nuity would  be  to  upgrade  substantially  the 
current  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control.  The  present  committee  is  co- 
located  with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and.  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
viewed  as  an  adjunct  of  that  agency.  We 
should  consider  creating  a  bipartisan  presi- 
dential commission  to  be  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  our  arms  control  efforts. 

The  commission  would  be  appointed  by  the 
president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
overlapping  terms  long  enough  to  give  It 
independence  and  continuity.  It  could  not 
and  should  not  supersede  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  executive  branch  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  the  Senate  to  ratify,  treaties.  It 
could,  however,  be  asked  to  bring  some  coher- 
ence to  our  arms  control  philosophy  and  Im- 
plementation. Reporting  directly  to  the  pres- 
ident, the  board  should  have  a  broad  charter 
to  consider  arms  control  under  the  rubric  of 
overall  national  security  and  foreign  poUcy. 

It  could  provide  a  publicly  respected  re- 
view board  to : 

Help  formulate  long-  and  short-term  arms 
control  objectives,  goals  and  priorities  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security  and  our 
defense  policies; 

Monitor  negotiations;  and  ^    ,  »», 

Keep  the  American  public  Informed  of  the 
Boals.  objectives  and  priorities  of  our  arms 
control  efforts  in  *  *  ay  that  can  be  separated 
from  partisan  political  considerations. 

STABILrrT 

The  U.S.  arms  control  process  has  had 
a  narrow  scope  that  undermines  its  potential 
positive  impact  In  military  terms  and  in  in- 
ternational opinion.  Over  the  last  decade, 
most  of  our  arms  control  effort  has  been  di- 
rected at  limiting  the  size  of  nuclear  arsenals 
rather  than  avoiding  or  llmittog  the  poten- 
tial use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  crises— so- 
called  "crlsls-sUblllty."  We  hope  to  reduce 
the  number  of  weaoons  In  the  long  run,  but 
reductions  In  numbers  do  not  automatically 
or  necessarily  Increase  crisis  stability.  We 
hope  to  save  money  with  a  sound  arms  con- 
trol agreement,  but  an  even  larger  strate^c 
budget  would  be  well  worth  the  money  if  the 
result  were  the  reduced  likelihood  of  nuclear 
war  With  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads 
available  to  each  side,  control  of  their  use  In 
crises  is  more  important  than  reduction  of 
numbers,  cost  or  technological  development. 

We  must  begin  to  think  about  arms  control 
initiatives  that  wlU  address  crisis  stabUlty. 

How  would  the  Russians  react  If  a  low- 
flying  aircraft  with  U.S.  markings  delivered  a 
nuclear  device  on  one  of  their  cities?  Do  they 
have  the  capability  to  determine  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  aircraft?  Would  stunned  and  angry 
Russians  react  calmly  and  cautiously  or 
would  they  draw  immediate  conclusions  and 
launch  a  nuclear  attack  against  America? 
How  woxUd  we  react  if  a  nuclear  device  ex- 


ploded in  a  ship  of  unknown  origin  In  San 
Pranclico  harbor  and  obliterated  the  city? 
Will  we  sit  Idly  by  while  the  possibilities  grow 
In  the  years  ahead  that  a  fanatical  leader 
may  attempt  to  rid  the  world  of  the  super- 
powers by  pulling  a  Third  World  trigger? 

Are  these  unreal  science  fiction  fantasies 
or  Is  there  a  growing  poeslbillty  of  a  third - 
party  or  terrorist  use  of  nuclear  weapons?  At 
my  request  last  spring,  Gen.  Richard  Ellis, 
then  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, undertook  the  evaluation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  third  party  triggering  a  super- 
power nuclear  exchange  under  a  variety  of 
scenarios.  Unfortimately,  this  evaluation 
showed  that  there  are  real  and  developing 
dangers  In  this  area. 

Do  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States  have 
a  mutual  Interest  in  preventing  a  Third 
World  trigger  or  a  terrorist  use  of  nuclear 
we^wns?  Should  both  nations  have  a  mutual 
Interest  In  working  together  to  be  able  Im- 
mediately to  Identify  the  source  of  a  nuclear 
strike  from  a  third  country  or  from  a  terror- 
ist attack?  Can  arms  control  efforts  be  made 
relevant  to  the  growing  dangers  of  this  type 
of  nuclear  catalyst? 

The  point  Is  not  to  frighten,  but  to  stimu- 
late the  best  minds  In  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  think  soberly  about 
the  futui*  potential  for  destruction  facing 
the  world.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
scenarios  that  could  precipitate  the  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war  that  neither  side  anticipated 
or  Intended.  By  1990,  our  government  believes 
that  more  than  20  nations  may  have  the  in- 
dustrial capabUlty  to  build  nuclear  weapons. 
Terrorist  poaseaslon  of  nuclear  warheads  In 
the  future  cannot  be  dismissed.  Several  na- 
tlonfl  are  now  also  developing  rockets  for 
"commercial  purposes."  The  simple  fact  Is 
that  we  really  dont  have  an  international 
framework  or  mechanism  for  quickly  and 
decisively  controlling  or  containing  these 
posslbUltles.  In  a  world  growing  more  dan- 
gerous with  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  other  nuclear 
powers,  have  growing  reason  to  work  together 
to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

tr.s.-sovtrr  coopekation 
While  there  Is  still  time,  serious  thought 
should  be  given  by  ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  our  possible  mutual  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing a  military  crisis  control  center  for  the 
monitoring  and  containment  of  nuclear 
weapons  used  by  third  parties  or  terrorist 
groups.  This  could  take  the  form  of  Joint 
U.S.-Sovlet  Information-sharing  combined 
with  a  multinational  center  for  crisU  man- 
agement. A  precedent  for  this  type  of  effort 
can  be  found  In  the  fovu--power  Berlin  center 
for  movement  of  aircraft  In  the  BerUn 
corridors.  ,j  w     . 

The  crisis  management  group  could  be  a 
permanent  standing  team  of  highly  qualified 
clvlUan  and  mlUtary  personnel,  In  full  opera- 
tion 24  hours  a  day,  3»5  days  a  year,  with 
access  to  the  top  political  and  military  lead- 
ership. Its  purpose  would  be  to  provide  a 
mechanism  that  gives  each  side  more  confi- 
dence in  the  facts  during  a  nuclear  crisis. 
It  would  afford  the  leaders  of  both  nations  a 
better  chance  to  determine,  independently 
and  Jointly,  the  origin  and  parties  responsible 
tor  any  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has 
the  potential  for  encouraging  cooperation 
and  building  confidence  between  the  super- 
powers, even  when  poUtlcal  relations  are  at  a 
low  ebb  These  steps  could  contribute  to  crisis 
stability.  They  could  also  add  a  significant 
degree  of  deterrence  to  third-country  or  ter- 
rorist attempts  to  light  the  nuclear  bonfire. 
This  wlU  not  be  a  simple  task  completed 
oulckly  but  the  discussions  and  negotiations 
should  begin.  These  negoUatlons  could  be 
broadened  to  address  other  mutual  arms  con- 


trol steps,  such  as  confidence-building  meas- 
ures to  enhance  verification,  strengthening 
the  U.S.-Sovlet  hot  line,  as  well  as  reducing 
the  vulnerabilities  of  command,  control  and 
coDununlcations  of  both  nations.  We  could 
also  begin  discussions  on  a  possible  nuclear 
weapons  deployment  agreement  that  would 
lengthen  the  warning  time  both  nations 
would  have  of  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  nuclear  powers  must  begin  to  Improve 
our  capacity  to  control  a  nuclear  crisis — re- 
gardleas  of  origin.  Our  nation  must  adopt 
clear  goals  that  establish  a  foimdatlon  for 
arms  control  that  has  long-term  continuity 
and  leas  vulnerability  to  domestic  partisan 
politics.  We  must  find  an  arms  control  policy 
we  can  Uve  with. 

tSx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to 
Mr.  Pkoxmike  any  of  my  time  he  may 
wish  to  use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
have  a  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  part  of  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  then  I  shall  use  my 
regular  time.  I  do  not  think  I  will  use 
more  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  view 
of  this  statement.  I  yield  back  my  time 
remaining  under  the  standing  order. 


LET  US  NOT  GIVE  UP  ON  BALANCING 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
inflation  still  the  major  economic  prob- 
lem in  this  country?  The  answer  is  of 
course,  yes,  indeed.  We  continue  to  suffer 
the  most  serious  inflation  we  have  ever 
endured.  It  has  continued  ever  since 
1939,  42  long  years,  by  far  the  longest 
continuous  inflation  in  American  history. 

Wholesale  prices  have  risen  by  more 
than  600  percent,  making  this  inflation 
by  far  the  severest  the  Nation  has  ever 
suffered.  It  has  continued  right  through 
three  wars  and  the  end  of  those  wars. 

This  inflaUon  has  been  so  virulent  that 
even  the  massive  release  of  resources 
after  World  War  H,  the  Korean  war. 
and  the  Vietnam  war  did  not  reverse, 
as  the  Kid  of  wars  always  had  in  the 
past,  the  relentless  rise  of  prices. 

Indeed,  it  has  continued  right  through 
recessions,  including  the  1974-75 
economic  downturn,  the  worst  recession 
since  the  Great  Depression,  but  prices 
continued  to  march  right  uphill,  and 
the  inflation  continues  now  through  an- 
other recession,  with  unemployment  at 
8  percent  and  rising,  with  bankruptcies 
nearing  record  levels,  with  an  enormous 
surplus  of  unused  capacity  and  idle  re- 
sources. Prices  continue  their  steady 
climb. 

And  thanks  very  largely  to  America's 
predominant  leadership  in  the  free  world 
this  inflation  has  become  international. 
It  plagues  every  free  market  economy 
in  the  worid  and  has  done  so  for  decades. 
And  this  represents  a  serious  and  dam- 
aging spinoff  threatening  the  military 
strength  of  the  free  worid. 
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Yes,  indeed,  price  rises  have  moder- 
ated some  under  Uie  pressure  of  the  cur- 
rent recession.  But  for  anyone  with  any 
sense  of  perspective  inflation,  rampag- 
ing inflation,  remains  as  our  No.  1,  our 
major  economic  problem.  We  cannot 
neglect  inflation  as  the  No.  1  priority  of 
our  economic  policies. 

Because  inflation  remains  our  pre- 
dominant economic  problem,  we  must 
not  give  up  on  the  basic  trnti-inflation 
economic  policies  because  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  a  serious  and  growing  reces- 
sion. Let  me  be  specific:  that  means  we 
should  not  abandon  our  determination  to 
cut  spending  and  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  weeks 
the  rate  of  interest  has  been  falling. 
The  prime  rate  has  fallen  from  21  per- 
cent to  below  17  percent.  Interest  rates 
on  Treasury  bills  have  come  down  rapid- 
ly. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
sharply  reduced  the  rediscount  rate  and 
seems  poised  to  cut  it  again.  Mortgage 
interest  rates  remain  stubbornly  and 
painfully  high  but  may  start  coming 
down  soon.  But  again,  Mr.  President, 
for  anyone  with  any  sense  of  perspec- 
tive, interest  rates  remain  outrageously 
high  by  any  historical  standard.  And 
what  is  worse,  all  of  us  know  that  as 
soon  as  the  economy  recovers  those  in- 
terest rates  will  resume  their  chmb  right 
back  to  the  paralyzing  levels  that  have 
knocked  the  housing  industry  flat  on  its 
back  and  driven  the  automobile  industry 
into  the  worst  economic  times  in  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  recognize  the 
nature  of  this  recession.  This  is  an  in- 
flation-induced recession.  To  recover 
from  the  recession  we  should  not  deepen 
the  inflation.  We  should  slow  it  down. 

HIGH     ZNTEXXST    RATES 

So  once  again  because  high  interest 
rates  remain  as  the  cruel  cutting  edge 
of  inflation  we  must  follow  policies  that 
will  bring  them  down  and  keep  them 
down  to  the  historic  levels  that  have 
throughout -virtually  all  of  our  history 
enabled  this  country  to  grow  and  pros- 
per unmatched  by  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

Again  let  me  be  specific:  That  means 
we  should  not  abandon  our  determina- 
tion to  cut  Federal  spending  and  balance 
the  budget.  It  means  we  should  get  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  out  of  the  credit 
markets  by  stopping  net  off  budget  bor- 
rowing, and  that  brings  me  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  regular  countdown.  We  now 
have  317  days  before  the  expiration  of 
the  $1.79  trillion  debt  limit  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  We  should  not  raise  that 
debt  limit  again. 

We  should  use  the  IOV2  months  that  we 
have  and  the  roughly  $75  billion  leeway 
we  have  remaining  to  assure  the  financial 
markets  that  we  will  not  push  the  debt 
limit  any  higher.  This  is  it.  The  Federal 
Government  will  not  sink  further  into 
debt. 

Is  such  a  course  practical  with  8Vi 
million  Americans  out  of  work?  Ab- 
solutely, and  here  is  why:  Most  of  those 


Americans  are  out  of  work  because 
enormous  Oovemment  borrowing  has 
driven  interest  rates  so  high  that  con- 
sumers and  businesses  simply  cannot 
afford  to  borrow  money. 

We  suffer  a  credit  depression.  Why  do 
we  have  2  million  fewer  jobs  in  home- 
building  than  demand  for  homes  should 
support? 

Because  with  mortgage  rates  about  15 
percent,  or  more,  we  have  priced  more 
than  1  million  famiUes  right  out  of  the 
housing  market.  For  a  typical  American 
family  buying  a  new  home,  monthly  pay- 
ments would  exceed  an  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive $1,000,  80  percent  of  which  is  in- 
terest. With  reasonable  interest  rates  the 
typical  monthly  payments  could  fall  to 
$600  from  $1,000  and  we  would  easily 
have  another  1  million  housing  starts 
and  2  million  additional  jobs.  Similarly 
in  automobiles,  farm  equipment,  in  a  vast 
variety  of  small  business,  high  interest 
rates  have  stopped  business  cold. 

CUT   UrmEST   RATES FOR    MORE   JOBS 

Reduce  interest  rates  and  we  put 
America  back  to  work.  And  how  do  we 
reduce  interest  rates?  We  reduce  the 
mammoth  rate  of  Federal  Government 
borrowing.  We  cut  the  deficit  and  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  yank  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  net  off-budget  bor- 
rowing. And  how  do  we  accomplish  that? 
We  observe  the  debt  limit  and  stop  right 
where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  hard  as  it  may  be  to 
accept  the  argument,  we  will  actually 
put  more  Americans  to  work  if  we  re- 
duce spending  and  balance  the  budget 
than  if  we  follow  any  other  economic 
policy. 

ADMINISTRATION    STTRRENDERS 

The  Reagan  administration  has  start- 
ed out  on  both  the  right  and  the  wrong 
path  in  putting  this  country  back  to 
work.  For  the  first  time  in  50  years  we 
have  an  administration  that  has,  in  fact, 
won  congressional  action  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  and  yet  the  administration 
has  now  oflBcially  given  up  on  any  effort 
to  balance  the  budget  during  the  first 
term  of  President  Reagan. 

Unofficially  they  had  given  up  months 
ago  as  two  events  make  clear.  The  first 
is  the  revelation  in  the  Stockman  article. 
The  second  is  clear  fact  and  arithmetic. 

When  the  Reagan  administration 
came  in  they  were  faced  with  a  $40  to 
$45  billion  1982  deficit.  They  knew  this. 
It  was  public  knowledge. 

In  the  face  of  this  they  proposed  a 
$38  billion  cut  in  the  budget,  which  left 
them  with  a  small  deficit  for  the  year. 

But  they  then  added  a  $7  billion  in- 
crease in  the  miUtary  budget  and  a  tax 
cut  of  $40  billion  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
That  meant,  by  the  clear  arithmetic  it- 
self, a  $49  to  $54  billion  deficit.  They 
abandoned  the  balanced  budget.  The  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
based  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  numbers, 
make  a  balanced  budget  impossible  using 
their  numbers  and  their  program. 

Since  then,  the  reaction  of  the  finan- 
cial markets  to  this  news  and  the  onset 


of  the  recession  has  pushed  the  budget 
out  of  shape  even  more. 

BTTPPLT    BDCRS    UKX    KETNESIANS 

But  the  point  is  that  they  have  done 
this  with  their  eyes  open.  The  supply 
siders  have  always  talked  like  Keyneslan 
economists:  "The  deficit  does  not  mat- 
ter." "The  deficit  is  now  only  a  small 
part  of  the  ONP."  "It  is  manageable." 

Therefore,  what  is  needed  is  funda- 
mental shift  in  policy  to  make  a  bal- 
anced budget  a  goal  of  administration 
economic  policy.  Short  of  that  they  will 
never  achieve  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
adverse  effects  on  housing,  autos,  farm- 
ers, and  high  interest  and  infiation  rates 
will  continue. 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to 
have  abandoned  the  old  time  religion. 
The  party  of  William  McKinley,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  WiUiam  Howard  Taft, 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Herbert  Hoover,  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  Robert  A.  Taft,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  and  Gerald  Ford  has  abandoned 
the  balanced  budget  for  the  siren  song 
of  the  supply  siders  which  says  deficits 
do  not  count  and  that  by  pushing  on  a 
spring  we  can  guarantee  progress  and 
prosperity. 

Because  of  the  recession  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  provide  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  this  year.  With  unem- 
ployment anticipated  at  9  percent  or 
more  and  a  falling  off  of  production,  in- 
vestment and  sales,  Goverxmient  ex- 
penditures will  go  up  while  tax  receipts 
decline. 

PREPARE    NOW    FOR    BALANCED    BUDGET 

A  deficit  in  a  period  of  recession  is 
justified.  Our  problem  has  been  that  we 
have  had  a  series  of  deficits  going  back 
for  more  than  20  years,  not  only  in  pe- 
riods of  high  imemployment  and  reces- 
sion, but  in  periods  of  rapid  growth, 
relatively  full  employment,  and  run- 
away infiation. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We  should 
work  now  to  provide  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  periods  of  recovery  and  prosperity 
which  follow  the  recession. 

Unless  we  provide  either  for  large  cuts 
in  future  spending  or  increase  in  reve- 
nues, or  a  combination  of  both  in  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984,  both  the  infiation 
rate  and  interest  rates  will  zoom  to  their 
recent  levels  and  above  in  those  years. 

So  the  time  to  prepsu-e  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984  is  now.  There  are  a 
variety  of  tools  and  policies  by  which 
such  a  program  can  be  carried  out.  Here 
are  some  of  them. 

AGENDA  rOB  ACTION 

Let  me  list  a  kind  of  agenda  for  action : 

First,  the  President  is  now  preparing 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  It  will  be 
proposed  next  January. 

That  budget  could  provide  revenues 
and  expenditures  which  would  be  in  bal- 
ance if  the  economy  recovers  and  real 
economic  growth  in  fiscal  year  1983  is 
3  percent  or  more— a  balanced  budget 
with  growth  of  3  percent  or  more. 

Second,  the  President  can  propose  a 
budget  which  limits  Federal  expenditures 
to  a  specific  percent  of  GNP.  I  propose 
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that  for  fiscal  year  1983  expenditures  be 
limited  to  19  percent  or  less  of  GNP.  That 
would  force  additional  discipline  on 
spending  and  get  us  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

TTilrd,  the  President  can  use  the  debt 
ceilitig  as  a  tool  to  enforce  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. As  I  said,  he  has  10  months  and 
15  days  before  the  present  debt  ceiling  is 
reached.  He  was  given  an  additional  $94 
billion  of  spending  since  Congress  au- 
thorized the  increase  In  the  temporary 
ceiling. 

About  $75  or  $80  billion  of  that  still 
remains.  He  should  announce  now  that 
there  will  be  no  further  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  and  force  his  administration, 
the  departmental  budget  officers,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  find  the  cuts 
between  now  and  then  so  we  can  live 
within  the  existing  debt  ceiling. 

Fourth,  he  can  apply  stricter  limits  of 
off-budget  lending,  to  the  credit  budget, 
and  to  loans  and  loan  guarantees  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  putting  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  money  markets  and  com- 
peting with  the  private  sector  for  funds 
for  housing,  autos,  and  consumer  goods. 

Fifth,  he  must  make  the  most  rigorous 
examination  of  the  military  budget  in 
order  to  cut  out  the  fat  and  waste,  the 
frills  and  excess  baggage,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  military  budget  is  spent  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  In  addition,  he  and  his  ad- 
ministration must  concentrate  on  saving 
massive  amounts  of  money  in  the  area  of 
military  contracting  by  moving  from  a 
system  which  is  primarily  one  of  sole- 
source  or  negotiated  bidding  to  a  system 
of  competitive  bidding. 

Furthermore,  we  need  to  put  an  end  to 
gold  plating  and  emphasize  simpler,  less 
complex  and  more  efficient  weapons. 

BALANCE  BUDGET  IN    19S3 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  the 
President  can  do  to  make  certain  that  as 
the  economy  recovers,  which  both  he  and 
his  chief  economic  advisers  confidently 
predict  for  the  middle  of  1982,  that  we 
move  strongly  and  purposefully  toward 
a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  always  debate 
as  to  whether  we  should  balance  tiie 
budget  under  certain  economic  condi- 
tions. The  general  consensus  Is  we  are 
going  to  have  recovery  beginning  next 
summer  when  the  10-percent  income  tax 
reduction  takes  effect,  that  this  will  be 
an  enormous  boost  to  consimier  spend- 
ing and  to  the  optimism  of  business,  and 
that  we  will  economically  expand  in  ad- 
vance. 

That  may  well  be  right.  I  think  the 
general  feeling  is  we  will  have  a  growth 
of  at  least  3,  4,  5  percent  or  more.  Under 
thos''  circumstances  we  should  balance 
the  budget.  That  means  we  go  into 
1983 — October  1,  1982,  of  course,  the  fis- 
cal year  begins — we  go  into  that  year 
with  a  rising  economy,  with  an  expand- 
ing economy,  with  circumstances  in 
which  we  should,  of  course,  balance  the 
budget. 

Instead  of  abandoning  the  balanced 
budget,  the  President  should  abandon 


the  pessimism  of  the  supidy-side  econo- 
mists on  the  right  who,  like  their  op- 
posite numbers  on  the  left,  tell  us  deficits 
do  not  matter  and  that  we  owe  the  debt 
tx>  ourselves. 

Through  both  tax  and  spending  iwli- 
cies  put  in  place  in  the  1983  fiscal  year 
budget  we  must  move  massively  toward 
a  balanced  budget  and  a  surplus  as  the 
economy  moves  out  of  recession  and  into 
expansion  at  the  end  of  the  present  i>e- 
riod  of  decline. 

The  time  to  plan  for  that  is  now. 

The  place  to  carry  it  out  is  through 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  document. 


vention  created  to  prevent  genocide, 
might  have  brought  the  full  weight  of 
the  international  community  to  bear 
against  Amin's  atrocities. 

If  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention saves  even  one  tribe  from  ex- 
tinction, how  will  we  answer  our  na- 
tional conscience  if  we  continue  to  delay? 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  immediate  ratiflca- 
tion  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  IN 
UGANDA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  November  13,  1981  Wash- 
ington Post  details  the  horrors  of  Ugan- 
dan refugees  fleeing  their  country  by  the 
thousands  and  desperately  seeking  sanc- 
tuary in  Zaire  and  Sudan. 

This  is  the  aftermath  of  Idi  Amin's 
genocidal  activities,  a  continuing  trag- 
edy and  a  nightmare  from  which  the 
survivors  are  still  seeking  relief. 

Thousands  of  soldiers  from  Amin's  de- 
feated Army,  as  well  as  defectors  who 
fought  as  mercenaries  with  the  Tanza- 
nian  invasion  forces,  now  roam  the  dense 
forests  where  Uganda,  Zaire,  and  Sudan 
converge. 

Apparently  still  well-armed,  the  guer- 
rillas ambush  security  forces  and  ter- 
rorize the  local  population  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  who 
fled  dxiring  and  after  Amin's  reign  of 
terror. 

The  guerrillas  have  virtually  depopu- 
lated wide  areas  of  the  West  Nile  Pro- 
vince, home  of  the  Kakwa  ethnic  group 
to  which  Amin  belonged.  Refugee  offi- 
cials say  that  Arua,  just  inside  Uganda, 
has  been  completely  destroyed. 

Government  officials  in  Sudan  and 
Zaire  are  apprehensive  about  the  effects 
of  the  refugee  influx  on  their  strained 
economies,  and  fear  disruption  of  a  pre- 
carious political  and  social  stability. 

An  estimated  185,000  refugees  have  ar- 
rived in  the  region  aroimd  the  Zairian 
border  town  of  Am  since  April,  1979. 
Since  Jime,  1981  45,000  have  arrived  in 
the  aftermath  of  increased  attacks  in  the 
northwest  region  of  Uganda. 

At  least  250,000  refugees  have  fled  to 
southern  Sudan,  a  country  already  har- 
borng  an  equal  number  of  Eritrean  re- 
fugees from  Ethiopia.  Refugee  camps 
are  overcrowded,  diseases  have  broken 
out,  and  food  and  medical  supplies  are 
scarce. 

Mr.  President,  the  effects  of  Idi  Amin's 
reign  of  terror  did  not  end  with  his 
Army's  defeat  or  with  his  escape  from 
Uganda.  The  people  of  Uganda  who  sur- 
vived his  genocidal  acts  continue  to  suf- 
fer. 

Mr.  President,  our  ratiflcation  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  will  not  restore 
Amin's  victims  to  life  or  the  survivors  to 
health  and  freedom  from  want.  But 
what  of  the  next  bloody  dictator.  Mr. 
Presidfnt.  and  what  of  his  victims?  The 
United  States,  as  a  signatory  to  a  Con- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busines  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes  each. 


CORPORATE  CHARITABLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS— S.  1834 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  months  we  have  said 
a  great  deal  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enabling  local  communities  and 
volimtary  organizations  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  solving  our  Nation's  problems.  We 
have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1834)  that  will 
increase  the  cai>acity  of  the  private  sec- 
tor to  address  the  problems  we  face  as  a 
society. 

The  spending  reductions  approved  by 
Congress,  though  necessary,  will  have  a 
severe  effect  on  charitable  organizations. 
One  study  estimates  that  voluntary  or- 
ganizations will  lose  over  $27  billion  in 
the  next  3  years  from  the  cutbacks  in 
traditional  Federal  support.  Inevitably, 
charities  will  suffer  further  funding  set- 
backs as  State  and  local  governments 
look  for  ways  to  trim  overburdened 
budgets. 

In  addition  to  reductions  in  fimdlng 
through  Government  programs,  charities 
also  face  reduced  incentives  for  giving 
created  by  this  year's  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
those  changes  in  the  tax  law  will  reduce 
giving  over  the  next  4  years  by  $18  bil- 
lion in  current  dollars  and  $10  bilhon  in 
constant  dollars  from  what  giving  would 
have  been  if  the  tax  law  had  not 
changed. 

Yet  this  country  has  never  needed  the 
services  of  our  voluntary  organizations 
more.  We  car.not  expect  charities  and 
volimtary  organizations  to  take  on  a 
much  greater  role  in  solving  the  Na- 
tion's problems  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  do  nothing  to  help  these  groups  com- 
pensate for  the  losses  they  have  suffered. 
I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  happen,  which 
is  why  I  join  in  support  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  Is  intended  to  enhance  what 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  charitable  contributions  and 
the  source  with  the  greatest  growth  po- 
tential: corporate  giving.  It  does  so  by 
permitting  shareholders  a  say  in  direct- 
ing corporate  giving  through  their  stock 
dividends. 

Soecifically,  our  bill  will  permit  share- 
holders each  year  to  direct  that  one  or 
more  of  their  quarterly  dividends  be 
given  to  a  charity  designated  by  the 
shareholder.  Tlie  shareholder  thm  wiU 
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not  have  this  dividend  taxed  to  him  or 
her  as  income — ^nor  will  the  shareholder 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  the  gift.  TTie  corporation,  in 
turn,  would  give  to  the  designated  char- 
ity an  amount  that  after  taxes  would 
leave  the  corporation  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  it  had  paid  the  dividend  to  the 
shareholder. 

TO  use  a  simplified  example,  let  us  as- 
sume the  corporation's  maximum  tax 
rate  is  40  percent.  If  a  shareholder  were 
to  designate  his  $100  quarterly  dividend 
to  a  favorite  charity,  the  corporation 
would  then  give  that  charity  $167,  re- 
ceiving a  $167  charitable  contribution 
deduction  for  an  effective  cost  to  the 
corporation  of  $100.  That  is  the  same 
cost  to  the  corporation  as  making  the 
$100  dividend  to  the  shareholder,  since 
dividends  are  not  deductible  by  the 
corporation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  simple  modifi- 
cation of  current  law  will  result  in  in- 
creased giving  to  charities  when  share- 
holders realize  that  foregoing  a  dividend 
will  result  in  a  donation  of  substantially 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  dividend. 
Let  me  stress  again  the  tremendous 
pressure  we  have  put  on  volimtary  orga- 
nizations— the  future  success  of  our 
fight  against  social  problems  does  not 
lie  solely  with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  private  sector  must  now  play  an 
Increased  role  in  the  effort.  As  we  turn 
more  and  more  services  and  responsibil- 
ity over  to  volunteers,  the  very  least  we 
can  do  is  also  give  them  the  financial 
and  moral  support  they  deserve  during 
this  crucial  period  of  transition.  Amer- 
ica's charities  are  willing  to  meet  the 
new  demands  we  have  placed  on  them. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  help  to  give 
them  the  capability  to  succeed. 


ORDER  FOR  2-HOUR  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  there  are  caucuses  that 
will  occiu"  between  the  hours  of  12  and 
2  p.m.  today  on  both  sides  of  the  aisles. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12 
o'clock  the  Senate  stsuid  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p  jn.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair  if  there  is  any  further 
morning  business  to  be  transacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  business? 

If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIAllONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 


pending  business.  Hit.  4169,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordererd. 

ARTHXnt  rUKMMING,  PUBLIC  SXBVANT 
KXTKAOaOINABT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  in  just  a  few  minutes  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  State,  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Be- 
fore doing  that,  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  what  has  been  reported  in  the  press 
relative  to  Arthur  Flemmlng. 

Mr.  President,  Arthur  Flemmlng  be- 
came chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  in  March  of  1974.  Bom 
in  Kingston,  N.Y.,  on  June  12,  1905,  Mr. 
Flemmlng  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  in  1927  and  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  from  Ameri- 
can University  in  1929.  He  received  a 
juris  doctor  degree  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  1933  and  has  been 
granted  honorary  degrees  from  a  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  President,  Arthur  Flemmlng  began 
his  academic  career  as  an  Instructor  of 
government  at  American  University  in 
1927  and  became  director  of  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs  at  the  university  in 
1934.  He  left  American  University  in  1939 
to  become  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  where  he  served  for 
9  years.  During  this  time,  he  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Labor-Management 
Manpower  Policy  Committee  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  for  3  years. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Flemmlng  was  named 
president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
He  left  this  post  in  1953  to  serve  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
and,  after  4  years,  resumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  1958  by 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  In  1961,  he  began 
a  7-year  term  as  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  then  became 
president  of  Macalester  College,  where 
he  remained  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Flemmlng  was  nominated  chair- 
man of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  1971  and  special  presidential 
consultant  on  aging  in  1972.  He  served 
as  commissioner  on  aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  1973  to  1978. 


A  member  of  the  first  and  second 
Hoover  Commissions  on  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch,  Mr.  Flemmlng 
also  served  as  a  member  of  President 
Eisenhower's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Government  Organization,  a  member  of 
the  International  Civil  Service  Advisory 
Board,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  Upward  Bound. 
Mr.  Flemmlng  was  appointed  president 
of  the  Oregon  Council  of  Churches  in 
1964,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  1966, 
and  president  of  the  National  Council  on 
Social  Welfare  in  1968.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  In  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Arthur 
Flemmlng  for  the  past  8  years,  during 
the  time  that  I  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  dealing  with 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  other  related  agencies.  I  think 
every  American,  I  know  every  American 
can  be  proud  of  the  stewardship  that 
Arthur  Flemmlng  brought  to  the  TJB 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  He  was  a 
great  credit  to  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has 
been  a  great  credit  to  the  academic  com- 
munity, and  he  has  been  a  great  credit 
to  all  Americans,  especially  to  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  since  his  attaining  the 
chairmanship  of  that  Commission.  I  am 
deeply  disappointed — deeply  disap- 
pointed—in the  news  I  heard  today, 
which  is  that  he  has  been  asked  to  steo 
aside. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  ever  a 
gentle  man  and  a  perceptive  man,  it  is 
Arthur  Flemmlng.  Nobody  of  any  color 
or  race  brought  more  conviction  to  the 
Job,  to  the  mission,  than  Arthur  Flem- 
mlng. 

I  do  not  know  what  party  he  is  reg- 
istered in,  Mr.  President.  I  assume,  since 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Elsenhower 
cabinet,  he  is  a  Republican.  Believe  me 
there  are  few  Republicans  that  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights.  Mr.  Flemmlng  is  one  of 
them.  This  country  Is  better  today  for 
his  efforts. 

It  escapes  me  as  to  how  this  adminis- 
tration, which  is  not  exactly  perceived 
as  being  activist  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights,  would  want  to  let  go  one  of  the 
few  Republicans  in  this  country  who  Is 
so  perceived. 

By  means  of  these  few  words  on  the 
Senate  fioor,  I  just  want  to  let  Arthur 
Flemmlng  know  that  I  think  he  is  one 
oL  K  P***  Americans  of  these  times, 
and  he  has  never  been  needed  more  than 
he  Is  needed  today.  Democrat  and  Repub- 
\  1^'  ^^^  ^^  b^8,ck,  look  upon  clvU 
rlBhts  as  a  matter  of  nostalgia  in  the 
PMt:  and  many  of  the  gains  that  were 
achieved  under  the  aegis  of  Arthur 
Flemmlng  and  others  are  being  lost.  So 
whatever  else  will  now  occupy  his  ener- 
gies, I  certainly  wish  him  well 

I  also  wish  the  President  would  recon- 

fh/L^^**  ^L^^  ^°^^  h"e  and  take 
the  advice  of  those  who  know  about  civil 
rights  and  havp  this  fine  Republican  at 
his  side  during  what  I  think  are  going 
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to  be  very  difficult  times  ahead  In  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  present  an 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  the  amend- 
ment with  me  at  this  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMXIfDMXMT  NO.  SSS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WxicKn)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  632: 

On  page  31,  line  34,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following:  "except  that  nothing  In  this 
act  shall  be  Interpreted  as  the  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Blr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  commend  the  clerk  for  reading  my 
handwriting. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  done  here 
is  to  use  the  actual  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  rather  than 
to  use  the  all-encompassing  word  "con- 
stitutional." We  now  have  an  attempt 
to  put  into  this  bill  the  specific  language 
of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Since  many  of  my  brethren  are  trying 
to  amend  the  Constitution  legislatively. 
I  think  I  will  try  to  protect  the  Consti- 
tution legislatively  and  let  us  see  if  we 
can  go  ahecui  and  have  my  colleagues 
rise  to  their  feet  here  and  vote  against 
the  specific  wording  of  ttie  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
seoHid. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  has  not  changed  since  debate  on 
this  floor  yesterday.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  moments  that  I  have  been  as 
disappointed  in  the  action  of  the  Senate 
as  I  was  when  in  effect  we  went  con- 
trary to  the  Constituti(ni  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  matter  of  religion  is  not  some- 
thing that  belongs  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Government.  Religion  is  a  personal,  not 
an  official  Uilng  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  has  de  facto  achieved  official  status, 
but  that  did  not  make  it  right. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  for  over  100 
years  Protestantism  was  de  facto  if  not 
de  jure  the  official  religion  of  this  coun- 
try. Because  it  was,  large  numbers  of 
persons  were  deeply  wronged. 

Those  who  come  to  mind  most  easily 
are  Catholics,  who  until  the  election  of 


John  Keimedy  were  discriminated 
against  in  the  American  political  sys- 
tem; Jews  who  were  discriminated 
against  in  the  American  political  system. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  recognize 
any  particular  faith.  It  is  not  the  job  of 
any  Senator  to  take  up  on  the  floor 
whether  a  rabbi  leads  off  on  Saturday  or 
the  priest  leads  off  on  Sunday. 

And  this  word  that  is  bandied  about 
the  fioor  that  we  are  living  under  the 
Judeo-Christlan  ethic.  I  see  no  words  in 
the  Constitution  about  the  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  ethic.  The  only  thing  that  is  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
amendment  one: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  problbitlog  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

That  is  It.  That  is  all  that  it  says  about 
religion.  It  is  no  more  than  that. 

If  an  understanding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  not  clear  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  is  it  un- 
derstood, where  is  it  any  more  loved, 
where  Is  it  to  be  followed? 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  broad  range  of  assaults 
that  talk  prollfe,  proprayer.  who  is 
against  life,  who  is  against  prayer?  No 
one  that  I  know  of. 

In  this  Instance  the  oath  of  office 
which  I  took  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  fight  with  every  breath  in  my  body 
to  permit  anyone  to  practice  anything 
that  he  or  she  cares  to  in  terms  of  his  or 
her  religion,  anything;  that  he  or  she 
may  practice  in  total  freedom,  not  just 
freedom  by  law  but  freedom  by  virtue  of 
fact. 

And  the  minute  religion  intrudes 
upon  the  Government  of  this  country  in 
the  sense  of  it  becoming  official  we  set 
person  against  person  and  community 
against  community. 

It  is  the  law,  it  is  the  Constitution  that 
has  given  to  each  one  of  us  that  freedom 
which  I  am  committed  to  defend  here  on 
the  floor  with  many  of  my  other  col- 
leagues. 

It  just  did  not  happen.  This  Nation 
was  founded  because  of  the  violent  acts 
of  rel^on  in  another  country  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

In  the  name  of  religion  more  mayhem 
and  mischief  has  been  committed  in  the 
history  of  this  world  than  for  any  other 
cause. 

My  creed  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  the  creed  of  any 
other  faith  or  any  faith. 

And  so  I  hope  in  this  very  simple 
amendment  that  my  coUeagues  will  join 
with  me  in  reaffirming  their  commitment 
to  those  magnificent  words: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  unless  there  is 
further  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  move  to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 


On  the  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domem- 
ici)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  i'itx. 
OoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cxinroif),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P«tor)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasskr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  HxFLnt)  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IBollcall  Vote  No.  380  Leg.| 
TEAS— 03 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Moynlhaa 

Andrews 

O'enn 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Ntckles 

Baker 

Oiaasley 

Nuim 

Bauctu 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

PeU 

Blden 

HatBeld 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Preaslar 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Pnoxmlre 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Quayle 

BumpetB 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hollings 

Rle«rle 

Byid. 

Huddleston 

Both 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

ChUes 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Coctacan 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Cnmston 

Hasten 

Stennls 

D'Ainato 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lazalt 

DeConclnl 

Levbi 

Thurmond 

Deoton 

Long 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mr«n>i^f 

'  WaUop 

Dole 

Mauunaga 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Welcksr 

Bagleton 

McCluie 

WiUianu 

Bast 

Uelcber 

Zorlnaky 

Ezon 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Oaonon 

HefUn 

Saaser 

Domenid 

Leahy 

Oold  water 

Pryor 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
632)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate on  this  measure  be  extended  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  in  order  for  me  to 
make  a  statement  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  respect  to  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

OKOES  FOR  RECCSS  UNTII.    10:30  A.M.  TOMOUOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBOES  or  paocKOTms  on  tomorrow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  and  that  at  that  time  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  which  he  is  about 
to  offer,  will  be  the  pending  amendment; 
that  at  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
temporarily  lay  aside  this  measure  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  previous  order 
for  the  vote  on  nine  treaties,  and  that 
immediately  following  that  vote,  without 
further  debate,  intervening  motion,  or 
appeal,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  in 
relation  to  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  distin(?uished  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  if  the  amendment 
is  not  accepted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE. AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  so 
that  he  may  offer  his  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  approximately  4  min- 
utes of  debate  left  for  that  measure,  at 
which  time,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Chair  will  put  the  Senate 
into  recess  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

I  might  say  that  this  arrangement  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader, 
who  has  just  left  the  floor  to  attend  an 
ofiQcial  function. 

Mr.  President,  at  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  this  measure  in  order 
to  go  to  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut for  what  I  trust  is  a  correct  per- 
ception of  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
just  adopted,  which  I  urged  all  Senators 
to  support.  There  never  has  been  a  ques- 
tion that  it  would  be  the  "establishment 
of  a  religion"  to  have  children  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  voluntary  prayer. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  Involved  in 
school  prayer.  The  question  has  been 
contrived  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  meddling  in  a  matter  that  was 
none  of  the  Court's  business  in  the  first 
place. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  been  presiding 
over  a  farm  bill  conference  on  the  House 
side.  I  could  not  be  here  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  of  the  dlstin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
would  mention  now  that  had  I  been  able 
to  be  here,  I  would  have  suggested  that 
instead  of  the  word  "except"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment the  word  "and"  be  used  instead.  Of 
course,  being  tied  up  elsewhere,  I  was 
not  able  to  do  that. 

UP  AMEintMEirr  no.  ass 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  633.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  So.  Mr.  President,  simply 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  no  intent  to 
derogate  the  limitation  on  expenditures 
in  the  Senate's  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Weicker  amendment,  I  send  an  un- 
printed  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  633  : 

On  page  31,  at  the  end  of  line  24,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  this 
provision  shall  be  Interpreted  In  derogation 
of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  stated 
herein". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  It  may  be 
that  the  disting\iished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  be  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment  and  there  would  then  be 
no  need  for  any  further  discussion,  now 
or  later. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  language  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  cer- 
tainly will  do  that  prior  to  our  returning 
to  this  bill  on  tomorrow.  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  an  answer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  I  will  be  in 
the  farm  bill  conference  again  tomorrow, 
I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  that  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  umendment  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  say  that  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
decides  to  accept  the  amendment,  I  will 
of  course  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
vitiated  on  tomorrow. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:21  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.,  whereupon  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lugar)  . 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  proceed  now  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1802. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  state  the  bill 
by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

A  bill  (S.  1802)  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  aaslstance  and  related  programB  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  more  than  2  years  since  the 
Senate  has  considered  a  regular  foreign 
assistance  aopropriations  bill.  It  has 
been  more  than  3  years  since  such  leg- 
islation has  been  signed  Into  law.  We  are 
into  the  third  year  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions, and  while  the  House  Appropria- 
tlMis  Committee  has  reported  out  for- 
eign assistance  legislation,  it  is  nonethe- 
less beginning  to  look  like  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  the  third  full  year  of  trying 
to  manage  and  administer  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  programs  under  a  continuing 
resolution — a  resolution.  Incidentally, 
which  has  as  its  base  the  unenacted 
conference  report  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  the  committee  took  the 
unusual  step  of  reporting  an  original  ap- 
propriation bill.  We  took  this  action  for 
several  reasons,  but  I  believe  we  must 
emphasize  that  we  did  not  take  this 
action  as  a  slap  at  the  House. 

On  the  contrary,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  subcommittee  have  repeatedly  In- 
dicated their  own  strong  desires  to  get 
a  foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill 
enacted  this  year. 

Hopefully  our  action  here  will  help 
them  In  their  efforts.  I  especially  hope 
that  our  action  will  cause  the  adminis- 
tration to  double  its  efforts,  at  the  high- 
est levels,  and  help  those  in  the  House 
who  are  working  for  enactment  of  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  provides  fw  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $7,250,083,804  in  new  budget 
authority,  $338,084,879  below  the  admin- 
istration's September  request,  and  $344,- 
196.260  below  the  amoimt  recommended 
in  similar  legislation  reported  In  the 
House.  The  committee's  recommenda^ 
tion  is  $1,505,981,028  below  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  request.  However, 
the  committee's  recommendation  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  program  limita- 
tion is  substantially  above  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

The  committee  bill  provides  for  a  di- 
rect loan  limitation  of  $4.7  billion,  nearly 
$900  million  more  than  was  requested 
for  the  Eximbank  in  the  President's 
September  request.  The  budgetary  ef- 
fect of  this  recommendation  means  that 
the  overall  bill  is  over  the  President's 
September  budget  authority  request. 

However,  I  believe  we  are  close  enough 
to  our  goal,  especially  considering  the 
give  and  take  that  will  come  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

Tm*  I MU1.TII.ATERAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Yor  multilateral  economic  assistance 
the  committee  is  reeommeoding  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1,296,138,804,  $322,318,875 
below  the  administration's  September 
request.  Included  under  this  heading  are 
the  multilateral  development  banks  and 
volimtary  contributions  to  United  Na- 
tions and  Organization  of  American 
States  programs  and  agencies. 

The  committee  is  recommending  small 
reductions,  for  budgetary  reasons,  to  all 
of  the  multilateral  development  bsinks 
except  for  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank  and  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  For  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  committee  is  recommending 
an  appropriati<m  slightly  over  the  ad- 
ministration's September  request. 

The  committee  makes  this  recommen- 
dation in  order  to  acknowledge  that  in- 
stitution's superior  management,  which 
has  consistently  been  more  efficient  and 
cost  effective  than  all  of  the  other  multi- 
lateral banks. 

For  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation, the  committee  Is  recommend- 
ing a  reduction  to  the  administration's 
request  of  $288  million.  This  recommen- 
dation follows  the  recommendation  and 
justification  originally  made  by  the  com- 
mittee when  it  approved  the  first  appro- 
priation for  IDA  VI  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental.  While  this  particular  rec- 
ommendation has  created  some  contro- 
versy, it  was  held  up  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  when  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  full  committee  to  increase  It. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
voluntary  contributions  to  U.N.  and  OAS 
voluntary  programs  is  approximately 
$12.6  miUion  below  the  administration's 
request.  The  committee  is  recommend- 
ing $134.5  million  for  the  United  Nations 
development  program  and  $38  million 
for  UNICEF,  the  two  most  well  known 
and  well  thought  of  U  JJ.  programs  in  this 
account. 

The  request  for  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development  has  been 
deferred  for  consideration  until  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  committee's  justification 
for  this  action  is  presented  in  some  de- 
tail In  the  committee  report.  i... 


In  recognition  of  our  Increased  efforts 
in  South  America,  the  ccMnmittee  recom- 
mends $16.5  million  for  the  OAS  pro- 
grams, the  same  as  the  President's  March 
request. 

TITLE    n SILATERAI.    ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

For  bilateral  economic  assistance,  the 
committee  Is  recommending  an  aK>ro- 
prlatlon  level  which  Is  $140,766,000  below 
the  administration's  September  request. 
The  primary  accounts  under  this  head- 
ing are  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment's functional  accounts,  which 
make  up  $1.2  billion  of  the  committee's 
recommendation,  and  the  economic  sup- 
port fund,  which  makes  up  $2,549  billion 
of  the  committee's  recommendatico. 

The  latter  account  provides  funding  to 
those  countries  which  have  a  special 
political  and  security  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  the  primary  ones 
being  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Other  accounts  Included  under  this 
heading  are  the  State  Department's  mi- 
gration and  refugee  assistance  program 
and  Its  international  narcotics  control 
program,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  In- 
ter-American FoimdaUon. 

TTTU  m — rotsicN   mhjtart   assistance 

The  committee  is  recoomiendlng  the 
full  budget  request  for  title  DI.  the  for- 
eign military  assistance  program.  This 
program  Is  made  up  of  three  programs. 

First  is  the  military  assistance  grant 
program,  which  provides  grant  military 
equipment  and  services  to  selected  allies 
around  the  world.  This  program  is  phas- 
ing out,  and  unless  something  unforeseen 
develops,  this  is  the  last  year  for  this 
particiilar  program. 

The  second  part  of  the  foreign  military 
assistance  program  Is  the  international 
military  education  and  training  program. 
This  program  provides  grant  assistance 
for  the  training  of  military  personnel 
from  other  countries.  This  training  is 
done  both  in  the  United  States  and  at 
institutions  overseas,  primarily  the 
schools  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  third  military  assistance  program, 
and  by  far  the  largest  one.  Is  the  foreign 
military  credit  sales  program.  Under  this 
program  the  United  States  provides 
credits  so  that  selected  friends  and  allies 
may  purchase  military  equipment. 

In  addition,  there  are  direct  credits  In 
the  form  of  grants  to  selected  covmtries, 
primarily  Israel.  The  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  total  appropriation  of 
$1,096,376,000  for  this  tlUe. 

TITLE  IV EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  substantially 
above  the  administration's  request.  For 
the  direct  loan  program  the  committee 
is  recommending  a  program  limitation  of 
$4.7  billion,  compared  to  the  administra- 
tion's September  request  of  $3,872,000,- 
000.  For  the  guarantee  and  insurance 
limitations,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $9,220,000,000,  $1  billion  more 
than  the  administration's  request.  This 
latter  amount  does  not  have  any  budg- 
etary affect.  The  $1  billion  add-on  breaks 
down  into  $500  million  for  Increased 
guarantee  commitments  and  $500  mil- 
lion in  TCIA  insurance. 

The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and.  in  fact,  there 


was  quite  a  bit  of  sentiment  to  go  even 
higher  than  we  did.  However,  the  budg- 
etary situation  is  such  that  the  commit- 
tee felt  It  could  not  add  any  more  than 
It  did. 

Parenthetically,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  concern  in  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  management  of  the  Bank.  The 
committee  has  learned  only  second  hand 
of  a  number  of  new  policy  directions 
which  have  been  done  without  consulta- 
tion. In  the  future,  the  committee  ex- 
pects to  be  so  consulted. 

Mr.  President,  the  thread  which  ties 
the  rationale  for  the  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance program  together  can  be  described 
in  one  word — that  word  is  stability. 
Whether  our  foreign  assistance  program 
Is  In  the  form  of  military  assistance  to 
Israel,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  form  of 
rural  health  clinics  in  Upper  Volta,  in 
both  cases  the  purpose  is  to  promote  ft 
stable  world. 

It  is  perhaps  easiest  to  see  this  in  our 
foreign  military  assistance  program, 
where  our  assistance  is  seen  directly  as 
providing  for  security  and  stability  from 
outside  interference. 

However,  there  are  other  destabilizing 
factors,  not  military,  which  our  foreign 
assistance  program  seeks  to  address. 
Surely  the  orderly  economic  development 
of  any  country  in  the  world  Is  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  through  the  various  types 
of  foreign  economic  assistance,  whether 
it  be  population  control  or  agricultural 
related,  the  rationale  Is  to  promote 
stability. 

It  does  not  take  the  citation  of  too 
many  examples  to  show  where  a  world 
which  is  not  in  a  stable  condition  works 
toward  tiie  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States.  The  type  of  world  we  hope  for 
will  open  more  markets  for  U.S.  goods, 
meaning  more  jobs  for  American  work- 
ers. A  peaceful  continent  of  Africa  and 
South  America  results  in  a  steady  sup- 
ply of  many  of  the  most  crucial  raw  ma- 
terials the  United  States  needs.  A  stable 
Middle  East  means  secure  energy  sup- 
pUes,  and  a  safe  Isreal. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  difficult  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  and  frankly 
I  have  been  one  who  in  the  past  has  been 
very  critical  of  foreign  aid.  There  re- 
mains much  In  the  program  which  de- 
serves criticism,  but  I  think  overall  we 
must  recognize  it  as  a  selfish  vehicle,  one 
that  is  meant  to  serve  U.S.  interests, 
though  surely  it  does  not  do  as  good  a 
job  as  we  would  wish. 

So,  while  I  do  not  expect  to  make  for- 
e'lni  aid  supporters  out  of  long-time  for- 
eign aid  detractors,  I  do  believe  that  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  some  of  the 
arguments  I  have  just  made  would  at 
least  cause  them  to  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  value  in  this  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RscosD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  letter  to  me  from  David  Stock- 
man, in  which  he  Indicates  that  except 
for  some  problems  with  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  the  administration  views  this 
bill  as  furthering  "the  President's  goal 
of  holding  down  the  budget  and  reducing 
the  deficit." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
to  the  ranking  minority  member,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  appreciation 
to  Senator  iNOxryE,  the  ranking  minonty 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
been  the  leader  and  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  for  many  years. 

Senator  Inouye  has  been  tremendously 
helpful  to  me,  always  cooperative  and 
understanding.  It  has  been  a  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  work  with  him.  I  value 
his  advice  and  I  am  enjoying  his  friend- 
ship, which  I  am  confident  will  grow  as 
years  go  by. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  who  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  I  especially  thank  Jim  Bond,  his 
assistant,  Ms.  Jane  McGhee,  and  also 
Richard  CoUins  on  the  minority  staff. 
They  have  worked  hard  and  coopera- 
tively in  producing  this  bill  which  is  be- 
fore us  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  the  floor  to  Sen- 
ator INOXTYE  for  his  opening  statement. 

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

EXHDTT    1 
OmCC    OF   MaNACCMENT   and    BtJDCET, 

Washington,  D.C..  November  13,  1981. 
Hon.  RoBEKT  W.  Hasten,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcomm,ittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax'Mb.  Chaibman:  As  the  Senate  pre- 
pares to  take  flcxjr  action  on  S.  1802,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriations Bin.  1982, 1  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  Administration's  views  on  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  Senate  bill  is  generally  in  accord  with 
the  Administration  request.  While  budget 
authority  exceeds  the  September  request  by 
$338  million,  or  3  percent,  the  resulting  fiscal 
year  1982  outlay  Increase  would  ba  only  $89 
million.  As  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senate  bill  helps  further  the 
President's  goal  of  holding  down  the  budget 
and  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  Administration  has  concerns,  however, 
with  the  proposed  treatment  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  credit  limitations  in  this 
bill. 

The  $4.7  billion  limitation  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  direct  loan  obligations  and 
$9.32  billion  limitation  on  loan  guarantee 
commitments  proposed  in  the  bill  substan- 
tially exceed  the  Administration's  requests  of 
$387  billion  and  $8.22  billion,  respectively. 
T^ey  result  in  an  increase  of  $828  million  in 
budget  authority,  with  resulting  outlay  in- 
creases of  $83  million  In  1982.  Of  even  greater 
concern  are  outlay  increases  of  $257  million 
in  1983,  and  $174  mUlion  in  1984. 

There  is  also  a  special  concern  that  S.  1802 
proposes,  for  the  first  time,  to  set  statutory 
m'nimums,  or  "floors"  on  new  lending  activi- 
ties of  the  Bank.  Such  floors  are  highly  un- 
desirable, since  they  could  force  the  Bank  to 
seek  additional  business  that  may  not  be 
justifiable  on  economic  or  policy  grounds. 

I  know  that  you  share  the  Administration's 
continued  commitment  to  reduce  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending.  I  hope  that  you  will  con- 
sider the  Administration's  concerns  as  you 
proceed  with  floor  action  on  the  bill. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Director. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  chairman  for  his  kind  words. 

I  join  him  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Bond.  Ms.  McQhee,  and  Richard 
Collins. 


It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  he  has 
learned  his  craft  and  developed  the  skills 
of  a  U.S.  Senator.  Senator  Kasten  began 
the  year  as  a  freshman  Senator.  Before 
the  day  is  out,  I  predict  he  will  be  a  sea- 
soned veteran.  He  has  done  a  remarkable 
job,  and  I  have,  indeed,  enjoyed  working 
with  him. 

The  chairman  has  enumerated  the 
budgetary  comparisons  between  this  bill 
and  the  President's  budget  request,  as 
well  as  the  House-reported  bill.  I  will  not 
repeat  those  comparisons,  but  I  do  wish 
to  echo  Senator  Kasten's  words  and  offer 
an  explanation  of  why  we  are  consider- 
ing this  bill — a  Senate  bill — today. 

The  foreign  assistance  programs  of 
our  country  have  been  funded  under 
continuing  resolutions  for  the  past  2 
years.  They  continue  to  be  fimded  in  this 
maimer  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is 
a  strong  possibility  that  they  will  be 
funded  under  a  continuing  resolution  for 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  administra- 
tors of  Government  agencies  must  oper- 
ate their  programs  under  the  authority 
of  a  continuing  resolution,  they  lose 
many  of  their  management  tools:  neces- 
sary management  decisions  and  person- 
nel actions  are  delayed;  planning  and 
budgeting  are  tied  to  conditions  which 
may  no  longer  exist.  Imagine  trying  to 
administer  a  program  in  1982  under 
funding  provisions  and  restrictions 
which  were  established  In  1979.  It  is  a 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  to  do 
well.  And  yet.  that  is  what  we  will  re- 
quire the  administrators  of  these  pro- 
grams to  do.  if  we  do  not  enact  a  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  bill  or — and 
here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter — ^make  a 
fundamental  adjustment  in  the  terms  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  We  can  do 
that  by  making  the  Senate-reported  bill, 
as  amended,  the  base  for  calculating  a 
rate  of  operations  under  a  new  continu- 
ing resolution. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  We  can  force 
Government  managers  to  make  costly 
adjustments  to  outdated  legislation  or 
we  can  fulfill  our  responsibilities  and 
legislate. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
actions  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  do 
have  some  continuing  concerns,  and  I 
shall  address  them  when  I  offer  amend- 
ments for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  fundamental,  overriding 
concern,  however,  which  I  wish  to  speak 
about  now.  I  have  said  that  I  support  the 
actions  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  bringing  this  bill  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  said  that,  even  though  I  am  dis- 
tressed by  the  lack  of  balance  in  this 
bill,  because  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 
draft  legislation  and  to  present  it  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  and  possible 
amendment. 

Nonetheless,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  state,  in  unequivocal  terms,  my  belief 
that  an  altogether  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  funding  proposals  in  this 
bill  are  predicated  on  security  assump- 
tions primarily  military  in  nature.  This 
bill  would  provide  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance nearly  $6  billion — $5,717,476,000 — 
in  security  assistance  and  arms  credits. 
The  total  of  economic  development  as- 
sistance, excluding  our  refugee  assistance 


programs,  is  only  about  one-half  that 
amount,  $3,118,207,804. 

In  this  regard,  let  me  note  briefly  what 
I  regard  as  more  than  a  curious  anom- 
aly. Global  arms  sales,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  increased  by  $1.3 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $15.2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  United  States  has 
surpassed  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  world's 
principal  arms  exporter.  In  the  period 
1977-80,  the  United  States  exported  more 
than  $24  billion  in  arms.  This  was  43 
percent  of  the  world  total,  as  compared 
to  27  percent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  international 
stability  has  not  increased.  Listen  to 
these  comparisons: 

In  1978.  Nicaragua,  having  a  per  capita 
income  of  $840,  spent  $28  per  capita  on 
military  expenditures  but  only  $13  on 
health. 

In  the  same  year.  Vietnam  spent  $18 
per  capita  on  military  expenditures  but 
only  $4  on  education  and  $1  on  health. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Egypt  spent  $91 
per  capita  on  the  military  but  only  $28 
on  education  and  $9  on  health. 

Apparently,  arms  sales  do  not  con- 
tibute  to  stability.  Rather  than  increas- 
ing stability  and  creating  a  favorable 
environment  for  U.S.  economic  goals. 
they  have  caused  a  fundamental  shift 
in  world  opinion.  Recent  studies  indicate 
that  an  increasing  number  of  people  in 
the  non-Socialist  world  have  come  to 
regard  the  United  States,  not  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  peace  but  as  the  proponent 
of  arms  sales. 

Mr.  President,  our  international  se- 
curity assistance  programs  are  an  Im- 
portant psut  of  our  overall  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  But  when  we  allow 
them  to  dominate  our  relations  with  the 
developing  world,  we  make  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  impose  rather  than 
create  stability.  The  preponderant 
weight  given  to  international  security 
assistance  and  arms  credits  in  this  bill 
reveals.  I  believe,  a  fundamental  mis- 
perception  of  the  basic  causes  of  insta- 
bility in  today's  complex  world. 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  threat  to  in- 
ternational stability  is  internal  violence 
in  the  form  of  subversive  or  revolution- 
ary movements  bred  by  the  conditions 
of  crushing  poverty  and  malnutrition 
in  the  developing  world.  It  must  be 
asked,  if  we  make  it  easier  for  developing 
countries  to  opt  for  arms  instead  of 
bread  for  their  people,  do  we  improve 
their  security?  I  think  not.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  that,  if  we  base  our  for- 
eign assistance  policies  on  considera- 
tions which  place  too  heavy  an  emphasis 
on  military  threats  to  security,  our  pro- 
grams will  fall  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  basic  causes  of  instability  and  will 
deny  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
human  existence  to  those  in  need.  Mili- 
tary assistance,  by  any  name,  cannot 
serve  to  promote  stability  where  it  is 
threatened  by  economic  discontent.  If 
men  are  to  work  for  peaceful  social 
change,  they  must  be  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  their  rightful  demands  will 
be  met  with  enlightened  humanitarian 
assistance  and  not  repression  by  force 
of  arms. 

The  funding  level  recommended  by 
the  committee  would  provide  exactly 
what  the  President  requested  for  mill- 
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tary  assistance,  for  security  assistance, 
for  military  training  assistance,  and  for 
arms  credits.  Only  the  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  accounts  were  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  at  an  appropriate  time 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  full 
funding  of  the  President's  request  for 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  necessity  of  restoring 
at  least  a  semblance  of  a  balance  to  this 
biU. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  ths 
roU. 

J4r.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QxjA'n.E).  Without  objectKm,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

XTP  AICENDMSMT  kg.   CS4 

(Ptirpose:  Increase  funding  for  the  Sudan 
by  $50  mUlioQ,  earmark  funding  for 
Egypt,  Israel  and  Cyprus,  and  eliminate 
Committee  language  prohibiting  assist- 
ance to  Poland.  Tunisia,  and  Costa  Rica) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Ths  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 634. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  8,  Line  19,  beginning  with 
"$3,548,600,000"  strike  out  all  through 
"United  States:"  on  Page  9,  Line  2  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$2,598.- 
600,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph  not  less  than 
$806,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  Israel,  not 
less  than  $771,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for 
Egypt,  and  not  less  than  $100,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  Sudan:  Provided  further, 
That,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  this 
paragraph  for  Egypt,  Israel,  Sudan.  Cyprus 
and  scholarships  for  South  African  students, 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  available  only  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  set  forth 
in  a  table  tmder  the  heading  "Economic  Sup- 
port Fund"  contained  In  Senate  Report  No. 
97-266:" 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  serves  two  purposes.  The 
first  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  bill  which  has 
caused  some  concern  among  our  col- 
leagues. That  language  prohibited  fund- 
ing for  Poland,  Tunisia,  and  Costa  Rica, 
except  that  it  provided  that  the  President 
could  have  waived  that  limitation.  The 
sole  purpose  for  that  committee  lan- 
guage was  technical  in  nature.  The  lan- 
guage was  designed  to  effect  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  the  eco- 


nomic support  fimd.  and  was  required  in 
order  to  overcome  earmarkings  in  the 
authorization  legislation  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  our 
recommendations  by  $25  million.  Since 
the  reporting  of  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
expressed  the  concern  that  the  language 
might  be  misinterpreted.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  would  eliminate  that  lan- 
guage, but  by  using  other  language  none- 
theless effect  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. As  for  assistance  to  Poland, 
Tunisia,  and  Costa  Rica,  such  assistance 
could  be  provided  if  the  administration 
so  desires. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  purpose  for 
the  amendment  now  before  us  is  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for  the  Sudan. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  an  urgent  request 
by  the  swiministration,  for  which  a  budg- 
et amendment  has  been  prepared  and 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
November  16.  1981,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  also  a  letter  from  OMB  to 
the  President,  dated  November  16,  1981, 
containing  that  request.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

THx  WatTc  Hovn, 
Washington,  O.C.,  liovrrhber  le,  1981. 
The  Spsake*  or  the  Houk  op  Rzpresemt- 

ATtVES. 

Sir:  I  ask  the  CongreM  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  approprla- 
tlotu  for  fiscal  year  1982  In  the  amount  of 
$50,000,000  for  foreign  assistance. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  are  set  forth 

In  the  enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of 

the   Office   of   Management   and    Budget.    I 

concur  with  his  comments  and  observations. 

Respectfully. 

BONALO  RXASaH. 

OincK  OP  BlAXAGXicnrT  ako  Bxtdckt, 
Washington.  DX:.,  November  18.  1981. 
The  PxssioaHT. 
The  White  House. 

SB:  I  have  the  bohor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  request 
for  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1982  in  the 
amount  of  $60,000,000  for  foreign  assistance. 
The  details  of  this  request  are  contained  In 
the  enclosure  to  this  letter. 

I  have  carefuUy  reviewed  the  proposal 
contained  In  this  document  and  am  satis- 
fied that  this  request  is  necessary  at  this 
time.  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  pro- 
posal be  transmitted  to  the  Congreas. 
Respectfully. 

David  A.  Stockican, 

Director. 
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This  proposal  provides  for  additional 
assistance  for  Sudan.  It  would  increase 
1982  outlays  by  $50  million. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Sudan's 
economic  situation  at  this  time  is  prob- 
ably the  gravest  in  Africa.  Sudan's  ex- 
ternal debt  has  grown  to  $5  billion,  and 
it  is  in  arrears  on  $2  billion  of  that  debt, 
its  debt  service  ratio  having  risen  to  an 
alarming  60  to  70  percent  of  Its  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  Its  principal  export, 
cotton,  has  declined  precipitously  In  the 
past  10  years  due  to  overvalued  exchange 
rates  and  movement  of  farmers  into 
other  crops  and  the  shortage  of  labor. 
Soaring  oil  prices  have  also  eaten  into 
the  balance  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. 

Sudan  has  been  one  of  the  few  coim- 
tries  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  support 
the  Camp  E>avid  peace  process.  As  a  re- 
sult. Libya,  its  neighbor  to  the  west,  has 
been  actively  working  to  overthrow  the 
current  government,  trying  to  capitalize 
on  the  current  economic  situation.  As 
a  result,  Sudan  has  appealed  to  friends 
such  as  the  United  States  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  that  being  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  so  that  it  can  weather  these  current 
difficulties,  especially  while  taking  on  the 
hard  reforms  that  are  required  by  the 
IMP.  Sudan  has  bitten  the  bullet,  but  it 
does  need  help  outside  of  the  IMP  action. 
The  IMF  estimates  that  even  with  the 
reforms,  and  with  projected  debt  re- 
scheduling, and  with  the  IMF  drawing, 
Sudan  will  still  be  short  between  $250 


and  $300  million  to  meet  its  obligations 
in  the  coming  months.  Some  of  these 
obligations  must  be  met  in  the  next  30 
days,  thus  the  urgency  of  this  request. 
Mr.  President,  the  Sudan  is  our  friend, 
a  close  friend  of  Egypt's  and  mo3t  im- 
portantly, a  good  friend  of  the  Camp 
David  peace  process.  I  believe  it  is  cru- 
cial at  this  time  for  the  United  States  to 
take  this  action,  which  will  be  extremely 
valuable,  both  in  political  and  economic 
terms,  to  the  current  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment. The  timing  of  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  President  Nimeiri  is  currently 
in  the  United  States  and  it  would  obvi- 
ously be  helpful  to  him  to  take  home 
news  of  additional  U.S.  support  per- 
sonally. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  point:  There 
has  been  criticism  in  the  past  that  our 
military  assistance  to  Sudan  has  not  been 
responsive  to  its  economic  problems. 
Sudan  does,  of  course,  have  a  legitimate 
military  need,  but  this  funding  is  eco- 
nomic in  nature,  and  desperately  needed 

at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  concur  with  my  chairman. 
Senator  Kasten.  I  think  his  arguments 
are  worthy  of  our  consideration.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  him  in  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  634)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CP  AMENSMCNT  NO.  63S 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriations 'or  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  to  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoote) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 635 : 

On  page  3.  line  33.  strike  e532.000,0(X>  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $820,000,000. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  technical- 
ly.  the  amendent  I  propose  is  quite  sim- 
ple. It  provides  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Reagan  for  a  fiscal  year  1982 
contribution  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  The  amount  is  $820 
million,  or  $288  million  above  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Politically,  and  in  relation  to  our  fun- 
damental interests,  however,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  at  all  simple — it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  international  cooperation  and 
global  stability  and  on  the  position  of 
the  United  States  as  the  leading  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  in  the  world. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation is  the  so-called  "soft-loan  win- 
dow, or  concessional  lending  facility  of 
the  World  Bank."  It  extends  long-term, 
interest-free  credits  to  the  poorest  coim- 
tries  in  the  world.  These  are  soft  loans, 
but  they  are  not  "soft-headed"  loans; 

Reflecting  the  importance  of  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  on  which  the  majority 
of  the  world's  poor  depend.  IDA  has  de- 
voted nearly  half  of  its  lending  to  agri- 
cultural and  rural  development; 

The  development  projects  financed  by 
IDA  must  meet  the  same  economic  and 
financial  standards  of  the  World  Bank- 
and 

As  the  ongoing  Treasury  Deoartment 
study— which  was  initiated  by  the  Rea- 
gan administration— has  indicated,  IDA 
projects  have  historically  enjoyed  rates 
of  return  equal  to  or  better  than  U.S. 
private  sector  projects. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  $820  million  as  the  fiscal  year 
1982  U.S.  contribution  to  the  sixth  re- 
plenishment of  IDA  resources.  As  nego- 
tiated in  international  meetings,  the 
U.S.  share  of  IDA  VI  is  $3.24  bUlion  or 
27  percent  of  total  donor  contributions. 
U.S.  negotiators— in  these  international 
meetings— responded  to  congressional 
concerns  by  achieving  a  reduction  in 
the  U.S.  share.  In  IDA  V  it  was  31  per- 
cent; in  IDA  VI  it  wiU  be  27  percent. 

Of  equal  importance,  our  negotiators 
achieved  an  increase  in  the  contributions 
made  by  others — Japan  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  nine  other  countries  have  in- 
creased their  shares.  For  each  dollar  the 
United  States  contributes,  other  countries 
will  contribute  $2.70.  If  the  United  States 
contributes  $820  million  this  year,  others 


will  contribute  $2,220  million.  Conversely, 
if  we  reduce  our  contribution,  others  will 
reduce  theirs.  The  $288  million  difference 
between  the  amount  I  propose  and  the 
amoimt  proposed  by  the  committee  will 
generate  $815  million  in  contributions 
from  other  countries. 

We  often  speak  of  burden-sharing 
among  the  developed  countries.  Here  it  is. 
We  contribute  $820  mlUion,  and  they 
contribute  $2,220,000,000.  Does  anyone 
in  this  Chamber  believe  that  the  United 
States  does  not  benefit  from  this  burden- 
sharing?  Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
believe  that  the  United  States  would 
provide  $3,240,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982 
bilatoral  assistance  for  programs  which 
demonstrably  serve  our  national  inter- 
ests 

That.  I  suggest,  is  what  we  would  have 
to  do  were  it  not  for  the  burden-sharing 
arrangements  provided  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  I  would 
remind  skeptics  that  7  of  the  top  10  IDA 
recipients  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
All  are  of  strategic  interest  to  the  United 
States,  and  all  have  been  courted  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  interest  in  opposing 
the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  dic- 
tates our  support  of  IDA. 

Mr.  President,  IDA  lending  promotes 
economic  development  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  (LDC's)  and  thus  en- 
hances U.S.  exports;  25  percent  of  all 
U.S.  manufactured  exports  go  to  non-oil- 
producing  LDC's.  Add  the  13  members  of 
the  OPEC  oil  cartel,  and  the  share  rises 
to  38  percent.  The  developing  countries 
are  the  largest  potential  market  for  U.S. 
finished  products.  I  trust  I  need  not  re- 
mind anyone  that  we  are  in  a  recession 
and  that  export  expansion  is  important 
to  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  interdependency  which  must  be 
recognized.  IDA  lending  promotes  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  in  the  Third 
World.  The  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest  in  the  stabihty  of  the  Third 
World.  Last  year,  the  United  States  im- 
ported $49  billion  of  commodities  from 
non-oil-producing  developing  countries. 

We  imported  100  percent  of  the 
columbium  and  strontium  we  need  for 
steel  and  other  metals  and  alloys  used 
in  our  aerospace,  machinery,  and  trans- 
portation industries;  93  percent  of  the 
bauxite  used  in  the  aluminum  industry; 
62  percent  of  the  zinc  used  in  the  elec- 
trical, alloy,  and  construction  industries; 
90  percent  of  the  cobalt  used  in  industrial 
and  aircraft  engines  and  in  the  computer 
industry;  81  percent  of  the  tin  used  for 
electrical  construction  and  transport 
industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  brief 
arguments  I  have  presented  will  encour- 
age others  to  support  my  amendment.  I 
hope  I  have  demonstrated  my  Ijelief  that 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  International 
Development  Association  are,  in  fact,  in- 
vestments in  international  stabihty  and 
that  they  promote  the  economic  welfare 
of  not  only  the  developing  countries  but 
also  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  some  will  remain  uncon- 
vinced, but  I  hope  they  will  give  their 
full  attention  to  what  I  have  said.  We 
can  no  longer  indulge  in  the  harsh,  often 
irresponsible  and  critical  rhetoric  of  the 


past.  The  position  of  the  Uhlted  States 
as  a  world  leader  is  in  question.  TO  lead 
we  must  participate  and  to  participate 
we  must  accept  responsibility. 

Before  he  left  for  the  Cancun  sum- 
mit. President  Reagan  said: 

Certainly  the  record  of  the  International 
system  Is  not  perfsct,  but  people  flirt  with 
fantasy  when  they  suggest  that  It's  a  faUure 
and  imfalr. 

Let  us  not  flirt  with  fantasy. 

Let  us  provide  full  funding  of  the 
President's  request  for  IDA. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out,  as  I  have 
on  many  other  occasions,  that  about  15 
years  ago,  the  United  Nations  conducted 
an  important  census  which  received  very 
little  coverage  in  the  press,  a  census  of 
the  world  to  determine  the  extent  of 
poverty.  It  was  decided  at  that  time  that 
the  dividing  line  ktetween  the  rich  and 
the  poor  should  be  $400  per  annum— $400 
per  year.  If  your  per  capita  income  was 
$400  or  more,  you  were  considered 
wealthy  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  it  were  $400  or  less,  you  were 
considered  poor. 

At  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  the 
world  was  divided  into  65  percent  poor, 
35  percent  wealthy.  Put  another  way. 
there  were  65  percent  have-nots  and  35 
percent  haves.  That  was  15  years  ago. 

Today,  it  is  estimated  that  that  ratio 
has  changed  from  80  percent  poor  to  20 
percent  wealthy.  It  is  also  estimated,  by 
projections,  that  by  the  year  2000.  this 
world  will  be  divided  into  two  segments— 
5  percent  wealthy  and  95  percent  poor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  politician.  I  am 
not  a  social  scientist  or  an  an  anthropol- 
ogist. These  numbers  frighten  me.  be- 
cause these  numbers  conjure  up  in  my 
mind  revolutions,  rebellions,  civil  wars, 
civU  disorders,  civil  disasters. 

TTiis  democracy  of  ours  can  only  sur- 
vive in  a  stable  world.  The  only  way  our 
economy  can  survive  is  to  sell.  If  we  can- 
not get  things  such  as  strontium,  baux- 
ite, zinc,  cobalt,  and  tin,  we  cannot 
produce. 

IDA  is  one  way  to  help  these  countries 
to  help  themselves.  This  is  one  way  to 
bring  about  stability.  This  amendment 
will  bring  about  a  proper  balance  to  this 
bill. 

At  the  present  time,  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  appropriated  here  are  for  military 
assistance,  one-third  for  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance.  This  amend- 
ment will  bring  about  a  semblance  of  a 
balance,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  reluc- 
tantly oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  because  I  agree 
with  the  sense  of  his  eloquent  statement, 
and  I  also  agree  completely  with  the 
needs  we  have  for  worldwide  economic 
development. 

This  issue  was  raised  for  discussion 
purposes  in  the  subcommittee.  In  full 
committee,  we  had  a  vote,  and  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  was  overwhelmingly 
rejected.  That  vote  was  15  to  5. 

The  committee's  recommendation 
tracks  with  the  position  taken  by  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee.  It  also  tracks 
with  the  position  that  was  agreed  with 
by  the  Senate  several  months  ago.  when 
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we  approved  the  first  payment  for  IDA 
VI  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental. 
The  Senate  position  Is  the  following: 
We  would  provide  no  more  over  3  years 
in  the  IDA  VI  appropriation  than  in  the 
IDA  V  appropriation— that  total  was 
$2.4  billion— and  we  would  provide  the 
payments  in  this  3-year  period  on  the 
same  percentage  basis  as  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting. 

Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1981.  it  would  be 
$408  million:  in  fiscal  year  1982,  it  would 
be  $624  million:  in  1983.  it  would  be 
$1,368  billion.  However,  because  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental  provided  $500  million 
rather  than  $408  million,  only  $532  mil- 
lion is  necessary  now  to  continue  the 
policy  adopted  on  this  matter  in  our  1981 
supplemental. 

I  point  out,  further,  that  this  amend- 
ment represents  the  administration's  re- 
quest, which  represents  a  25-percent  in- 
crease over  3  years  of  the  dollars  we  pro- 
vided fo  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank  under  IDA  V,  the  previous 
agreement.  This  is  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  asked  to  cut  back  on  our  other 
programs. 

It  makes  sense  to  me  that  we  continue 
to  maintain  this  level  at  the  previous 
year's  level  because  it  is  such  an  impor- 
tant program,  but  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  increase  it  by  25  percent  at  a  time 
when  all  our  domestic  programs  are  un- 
der such  tremendous  pressure.  Accept- 
ance of  this  amendment  will  drive  this 
bill  over  the  President's  budget  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  that  with  the  number  I  am  rec- 
ommending and  that  the  committee  has 
approved,  there  is  clearly  room  to  ma- 
neuver in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Frankly,  we  need  that 
maneuvering  room  in  order  to  get  our 
numbers  for  the  President's  budget  high- 
est priorities  under  some  of  the  other 
categories. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  will 
have  to  do  some  negotiating  in  this  area. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  po- 
sition of  many  Senators  is  that  we  should 
do  a  little  negotiating  in  this  area  and 
somehow  put  more  of  the  economic  as- 
sistance into  the  overall  foreign  opera- 
tions bill  and  balance  that  off  with  some 
of  the  military. 

I  hope  that  at  this  time  we  can  main- 
tain the  Senate's  position,  which  is  to 
maintain  the  level  of  appropriations  at 
the  level  under  item  5  and  that  we  reject 
the  idea  of  going  on  with  the  level  that 
would  represent  a  25 -percent  increase 
in  this  program  at  a  time  when  domestic 
priorities  and  domestic  programs  are 
being  cut  back. 

In  truth,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
by  maintaining  the  current  level,  we  are 
expressing  our  support  of  the  kind  of 
economic  assistance  programs  we  need. 
We  did  not  cut  this  program;  it  was 
maintained  at  the  current  level.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  go  further  and 
to  increase  it  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  grieves 
me  to  stand  in  opposition  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  found  it  a  delight  to 
be  working  with  him  during  this  year. 


But  on  this  matter  I  find  that  I  must  up- 
hold the  request  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Several  weeks  ago  when  the  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
was  taken  up.  I  believe  my  chairman, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  s«dd  in  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  : 

It  Is  not  o\ir  purpose  or  interest  to  force 
a  renegotiation  of  the  sixth  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 

If  my  cliairman  will  yield,  is  that  the 
position  that  he  is  still  maintaining? 

Mr.  KASTE:n.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  correct.  It  is  not  my 
position,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
Senate's  position  to  force  a  renegotiation 
of  IDA,  under  the  terms  and  arrange- 
ments under  the  IDA  VI  agreements. 
I  think  it  is  still  an  open  question  as  to 
what  the  amoimt  is  going  to  be  when  it 
comes  out  of  conference.  I  think  it  is  also 
an  open  question  as  to  what  the  amount 
might  be  in  future  years  as  we  were  to 
live  up  to  or  attempt  to  live  up  to  some 
of  the  overall  commitments  we  have 
made. 

The  Senator  is  aware  there  have  been 
discussions  about  stretching  out  the  pay- 
ments for  an  additional  year  with  a 
number  of  the  contributors.  But  it  is  not 
in  any  way  my  intention  or  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  force  a  renegotiation 
of  IDA  VI. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  believe  that  the  chair- 
man intends  to  stretch  this  out  for  a  3- 
year  period;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Right  now  the  provision 
is  over  3  years.  There  has  been  discus- 
sion of  stretching  it  out  on  to  a  fourth 
year,  and  that  is  the  open  question. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  But  the  Senator  does 
support  the  full  funding  of  the  amount 
negotiated  by  our  representatives. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  do  not  want  to  force 
renegotiation  of  the  agreement,  but  at 
this  point  I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  sup- 
port fimding  of  the  amount  requested  for 
this  fiscal  year  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  My  concern  is  that  for 
fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  we  appro- 
priated $500  million  and  the  committee 
chairman's  recommendation  is  $532  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982.  That  would  leave 
a  balance  of  $2,028  billion  that  we  agreed 
to  in  the  negotiations  for  IDA  IV.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  appropriate  $1,104 
billion  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
with  the  cap  in  mind.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  impossible  chore. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  With  the  present  budg- 
etary constraints  we  are  faced  with  I 
think  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  dlfflcult 
chore  and  it  is  in  looking  at  those  num- 
bers that  a  number  of  people  have  at 
least  brought  up  the  possibility  of 
stretching  the  commitments  over  into  a 
fourth  year  or  into  part  of  a  fourth  yees. 
That  is  an  open  question  right  now,  and 
it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  final 
amount  that  we  come  out  of  conference 
in  and  also  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  these  amounts.  But  I  think 
to  change  the  Senate  position  at  this 
time  as  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
do  great  harm  to  this  bill.  It  would 
put  it  over  the  President's  request  and 
it  would  also  back  us  away  from  the 


position  that  we  have  taken  in  the  sub- 
committee, the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senate,  that  this  program  should  not  be 
cut  back  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  in- 
creased 25  percent  at  a  time  when  domes- 
tic programs  are  under  so  much  pressure. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  jimcture  two  letters, 
one  dated  November  6,  1981,  the  other 
dated  November  12,  1981,  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
Donald  T.  Regan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secbetabt  or  the  "ntEAScsT, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novemher  6,  I9tl. 
Hon.  Danici.  K.  IifoirrE. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Inoute:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  effort  to  restore  the  Administra- 
tion's requested  level  of  funding  for  the  IDA 
VI  replenishment  during  the  Appropriations 
Committee  mark-up  of  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill  is  deeply  appreciated. 

We  believe  It  is  Important  to  maintain  our 
leadership  in  these  international  institu- 
tions, and  thus  have  pledged  to  support  pre- 
viously negotiated  agreements,  albeit  on  an 
adjusted  contribution  schedule  in  recogni- 
tion of  domestic  economic  requirements. 

While  the  Committee  has  provided  a  lower 
funding  level  for  IDA  than  requested.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  conference  with  the  House 
that  level  will  be  brought  closer  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's request.  Again,  your  continu- 
ing support  for  this  program  and  for  the 
Administration's  request  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  T.   Regan. 

The  Sbcketabt  of  the  Teeasurt. 
Woihington.  D.C.  November  12,  1991. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DjC. 

Deab  Senator  Imottte:  I  understand  you 
will  propose  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1982  foreign  assistance  appropriations  bUl  to 
increase  funding  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA)  to  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  President.  I  appreciate  your 
support  for  the  Administration's  position  in 
this  matter  and  hope  your  colleagues  will 
support  your  amendment. 

IDA  provides  economic  assistance  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries.  Seven  of  the  top 
ten  borrowers  are  on  the  perlohery  of  the 
Indian  Ocean — Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka.  Kenya. 
Egypt.  Tanzania.  Sudan,  and  India.  AU  have 
been  the  targets  of  Soviet  efforts  to  expand 
infiuence. 

A  major  conclusion  of  the  Administration's 
review  of  policies  toward  the  multUateral  de- 
velopment banks  is  that  these  institutions 
can  be  Important  instruments  for  promoting 
rational  economic  policies,  which  free  the 
private  sector  to  play  a  stronger  role  in  de- 
veloping countries.  If  we  are  to  persuade 
other  members  to  follow  our  leadership  and 
to  Join  us  in  supporting  such  policies,  we  will 
need  clear  signals  of  Congressional  support 
for  the  Administration's  position. 

Due  to  budgetary  constraints,  the  Admin- 
istration's requests  for  IDA  In  1981  and  1982 
are  sharp  reductions  compaa«d  to  amounts 
provided  in  1979  and  1980.  Further  reductions 
would  have  a  minimal  effect  on  outlays,  since 
the  full  $820  million  for  IDA  wUl  result  In 
outlays  of  about  $25  million  and  $75  mllUon 
in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  respectively. 

IDA  is  a  highly  visible  measure  of  the 
seriousness  of  U.S.  intentions  toward  the 
banks.  Congressional  support  for  the  IDA 
appropriations  request  is  an  Important  Indl- 
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cstor  of  VS.  wllUngneas  to  assert  a  leader- 
ship role  In  the  multilateral  Institutions. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  T.  Regan. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  judgment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  appreciate  the 
argiunents  that  he  has  made  here  this 
afternoon  in  support  of  tiis  position, 
argtmients  that  I  think  reflect  the  aus- 
terity of  the  times  and  the  difBcult  eco- 
nomic situation  with  which  these  United 
States  find  themselves. 

But  I  feel  that  in  the  final  analysis  I 
have  to  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  who  has  presented 
I  think  the  stark  reaUty  of  this  situation. 
We  are  not  only  in  tough  times  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  in  tough  times 
in  the  world,  and  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  it  has  been  more  important 
for  us  to  be  able  to  communicate  in  an 
effective  and  pragmatic  way  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  that  really  is  what  is  at 
issue  here. 

It  is  arming  the  President,  arming  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  be  effective  in  the  world. 

What  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is  doing 
is  merely  pressing  the  budget  requests 
that  have  been  made  by  the  President. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  who  is  famihar 
with  the  general  policy  and  position  of 
the  Reagan  administration  would  accuse 
this  administration  of  being  spendthrifts. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  would  accuse 
this  administration  of  wasting  money 
deUberately. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  really  reflects  the  careful 
judgment  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  other  responsible  ofQ- 
cials  of  the  administration. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  budget  request 
that  should  be  taken  just  as  seriously  as 
the  request  for  any  weapons  system  that 
we  propose  to  add  to  our  arsenal.  We 
should  take  it  just  as  seriously  as  any 
budget  request  for  a  defense  item  because 
the  security  of  the  United  States  depends 
upon  a  great  number  of  things,  and 
among  those  factors  that  affect  our  secu- 
rity and  our  vital  interests  are  economic 
factors  that  can  be  heavily  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  investment  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  President's  budget  request. 
I  think  we  should  keep  firmly  in  mind 
that  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  not  talking  about  some  wild  ex- 
penditiure  that  is  being  proposed  as  an 
individual  wish  by  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  talking  about  the  ofBcial  re- 
quest of  the  President  as  expressed  in  his 
budget. 

ITiat  budget  carefully  considered,  re- 
duced to  a  bare  minimum,  reflects  the 
Judgment  of  the  highest  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment as  to  what  is  necessary  for  our 


security  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
vital  interests. 

This  is  not  an  eleemosynary  «u:t.  This 
is  not  some  charity  that  we  are  propos- 
ing. This  is  an  expenditure  to  promote 
the  vital  interests  of  this  country  and  I 
think  that  is  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  expressed  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  not  only 
makes  eminently  good  sense  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  but  that  it  also  is  a  necessary 
thing  to  do,  necessary  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  necessary  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think 
necessary  in  the  judgment  of  any  Amer- 
ican who  takes  a  realistic  view  of  the 
world  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  tomorrow. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii  who  certainly,  although  he 
did  not  sit  in  on  the  months  of  delibera- 
tions and  many,  many  sessions  we  had 
with  David  Stockman  and  others  in  the 
administration  on  IDA,  has  alertly 
gathered  the  spirit  of  the  matter. 

If  we  do  not  fulfill  the  President's  re- 
quest in  this  regard,  we  are  going  to  un- 
necessarily bring  up  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions as  to  what  our  intentions  resilly 
are.  After  all,  this  agreement  was  worked 
out  after  many,  many,  many  months  of 
negotiating  with  32  countries,  and  we 
have  now  taken  a  3 -year  program  and 
stretched  it  out  to  over  4,  backloaded 
heavily  in  the  final  years. 

I  think  the  intention  and  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  would  be  subject 
to  considerable  question  around  the 
world  if  the  Senate  now  simply  pre- 
empted the  President  on  this  and  de- 
stroyed the  careful  continuity  that  has 
been  worked  out  and  the  negotiating 
process  that  has  brought  us  to  the  stage 
that  we  agreed  to  with  the  Senate  au- 
thorizing committee  and  the  President. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  bring  our  contri- 
bution to  IDA  up  to  the  President's  re- 
quest level.  These  include  the  importance 
of  IDA'S  role  in  furthering  development, 
our  strategic  interest  in  many  of  the 
countries  which  receive  loans  from  EDA, 
and  maintenance  of  UJS.  negotiating 
credibility  with  our  allies. 

IDA  lends  to  the  poorest  countries  on 
Earth.  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
President's  view  that  developing  coun- 
tries must  increasingly  rely  on  invest- 
ment and  lending  from  the  private  sec- 
tor. However,  many  of  the  countries 
which  receive  loans  from  IDA  have  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  where  they  are  at- 
tractive risks  for  that  sector.  They  need 
more  educated  labor  forces,  and  a  mini- 
mal infrastructure  of  basic  roads,  power. 


water,  and  food  production  before  they 
will  be  able  to  attract  much  private  capi- 
tal. IDA  loans  help  these  countries  meet 
some  of  these  requirements. 

I  speak,  having  had  some  23  years  of 
experience  in  Investing  in  countries 
abroad.  I  can  assure  those  who  are 
urging  us  to  invest  in  those  countries.  I 
can  say  that  until  such  time  as  there 
is  that  basic  infrastructure,  which  no 
private  sector  can  privately  finance,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  prepared.  So  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  put  the  seed  money 
in  that  will  attract  that  private  capital, 
that  will  attract  the  technology  and 
know-how  that  will  flow  once  the  basic 
needs  have  been  met.  and  that  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  IDA.  That  was  the 
original  concept  from  the  beginning,  it 
has  worked  wondrously  well.  It  has 
taken  certain  economies  that  were  at  one 
time  desperate  up  to  the  stage  where 
they  are  now  attractive  for  private  loans, 
attractive  for  private  investment,  at- 
tracting: not  only  capital  but  technology 
and  know-how  to  their  countries;  and 
IDA  can  literally  phase  itself  out  of 
those  countries  and  the  private  sector 
can  take  over.  But  we  have  a  lot  of  coun- 
tries today  that  are  a  long  ways  from 
that,  and  they  need  our  help. 

Many  of  the  countries  which  receive 
assistance  from  IDA  are  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  including 
Pakistan,  Kenya,  and  the  Sudan.  We  are 
increasing  our  bilateral  assistance  to 
some  of  these  countries  to  help  them  de- 
fend themselves  against  external  ag- 
gression and  improve  the  lives  of  their 
citizens.  It  hardly  makes  sense  to  im- 
peril a  multilateral  program  which  pro- 
vides these  same  countries  with  financ- 
ing from  many  countries. 

Let  us  just  take  Pakistan  alone.  Both 
administrations,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  the  Reagan  administration,  both 
independently  studying  this  situation  of 
a  nation  that  is  strategic  to  us;  a  nation 
beset  on  one  side  with  an  invasion  of 
Afghanistan ;  endangered  because  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war,  and  put  in  a  particularly 
strategic  position  because  of  total  change 
in  the  evolutionary,  revolutionary,  proc- 
ess that  is  going  on  in  Iran.  We  now  are 
reacliing  out  on  a  bilateral  basis.  Two 
U.S.  administrations  in  a  row,  have  be- 
lieved it  worthwhile  to  provide  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan,  to 
bolster  it  up  and  give  it  a  sense  of  se- 
curity that  it  desperately  needs  right  at 
this  time. 

How  much  better  for  us  to  be  able  to 
go  to  them  and,  with  part  of  this  loan 
and  aid  assistance  that  they  need,  do  it 
through  the  World  Bank?  We  know  what 
happens  when  we  bilaterally  provide 
money  to  countries.  Look  at  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  were  forgiven  In  India 
alone. 

Then  have  not  been  defaults  on  the 
World  Bank.  There  will  not  be  defaults 
because  they  value  highly  the  credit  rat- 
ing they  have  with  an  international  or- 
ganization of  that  stature.  But  many, 
many  times  there  is  resentment  built 
up  when  we  are  doing  these  things  and 
making  loans  that  more  properly  could 
be  done  through  the  multilateral  banks. 
Further  delay  in  meeting  expected  UA 
contributions  to  the  IDA  replenishment 
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will  seriously  call  into  question  the  good 
fsJth  and  dependabiUty  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  took  an  extra 
year  to  finally  authorize  our  participa- 
tion In  the  replenishment.  During  that 
time.  In  order  to  allow  IDA  to  keep  mak- 
ing commitments,  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries advanced  $1.5  blUlon  hi  their  own 
funds,  even  though  they  had  the  clear 
legal  right  to  withhold  their  contribu- 
tions until  the  United  States  was  ready 
to  meet  Its  obligations.  They  have  de- 
cided not  to  do  this  any  longer.  This 
means  that  every  dollar  we  withhold 
from  IDA  results  in  an  additional  $2.7 
billion  being  withheld  by  other  coun- 
tries. Thus,  cutting  the  President's  re- 
quest by  $300  million  results  In  a  total 
restriction  on  IDA  lending  of  $1.1  billion. 
This  kind  of  disregard  for  our  commit- 
ments to  other  industrial  countries  and 
to  the  financial  Impact  on  the  poorest 
countries  In  the  world  will  clearly  have 
an  Impact  on  our  credibility  In  other 
areas.  We  seek  the  cooperation  of  both 
industrial  countries  and  developing  coim- 
trles  In  many  areas  which  are  Important 
to  us,  ranging  from  defense  relationships 
to  international  efforts  to  deal  with  com- 
munications and  environment.  If  we  seem 
to  be  capricious  and  undependable  in  one 
area,  we  are  likely  to  undercut  our  nego- 
tiating ability  In  others. 

I  can  simply  say  that  if  the  Senate 
does  this  today,  if  we  undercut  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  there  was  no  use  going 
to  Cancun.  All  of  the  work  that  he  did 
down  Uiere,  a  one-on-one  basis  with 
s(xne  20  country  leaders,  would  be  for 
naught  if  we  reverse  it.  If  we  show  that 
he  is  so  Impotent  that  he  cannot  make 
a  commitment  of  this  kind,  negotiated 
over  many  months  by  a  previous  admin- 
istration and  endorsed  by  this  adminis- 
tration. We  simply  cannot  undercut  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  this 
area. 

And,  as  the  arithmetic  shows.  It  would 
really  work  adversely  to  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  of  America  If  we  did 
so. 

So  I  commend  my  distingtilshed  col- 
league for  his  amendment.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  accepted  by  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Kasten.  with 
whom  we  have  all  enjoyed  working  in 
these  areas.  We  admire  the  tough-flsted 
'and  hardheaded  approach  in  ttiese 
areas.  S(Mneone  has  to  be  In  that  posi- 
tion. In  this  case,  however,  I  do  think 
when  other  hardheads,  along  with  his — 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Regan,  Secretary 
Haig,  Judge  Clark,  and  David  Stockman, 
himself — when  they  all  have  concurred 
that  the  basic  program  that  they  have 
laid  out  and  that  we  have  somewhat 
modified  is  the  bottom  line  In  this  area, 
I  think  we  ought  to  back  them  up  and 
support  them. 
Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran)  .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  kind  comments  and  to  say  that 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  in  working  with 
him.  I  imfortunately  find  myself  In  op- 
position with  him  on  this  particular  is- 
sue, although  I  do  not  disagree  with  any- 
thing the  Senator  has  said  in  his  strong 


statement  on  behalf  of  increased  IDA 
fimding. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
In  a  difficult  financial  position.  And  I 
think  that  the  proponents  of  IDA,  frank- 
ly, should  be  satisfied  that  we  are  at  the 
level  that  we  have  had  last  year,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  the  Senate  position. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  have 
found  ourselves  cutting  all  sorts  of  pro- 
grams— domestic  programs,  progrtuns 
which  are  hitting  American  citizens.  And 
there  is  not  support,  at  least  not  in  this 
Senator's  State — and  I  am  not  so  sure 
there  is  much  support  at  plant  gates  or 
among  people  anywhere  in  this  coun- 
try— ^to  increase  funds  in  this  particular 
area  at  a  time  when  we  are  cutting  back 
spending  In  so  many  others. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  vari- 
ous proponents  that  this  Is  the  Senate 
position;  it  is  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee position.  But  we  are  g(ring  to  con- 
ference. And  I  think  that  with  our  posi- 
tion at  this  particular  level,  our  posi- 
tion being  that  we  ought  not  to  Increase 
the  funding  for  the  soft-loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank,  but  we  should  not  de- 
cry it  either.  Their  position  has  been  for 
huge  Increases.  And  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. I  think,  we  might  find  a  ground 
that  would  be  a  whole  lot  more  accept- 
able to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
also  to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  committee. 

But  I  csonot,  Mr.  President,  agree  to 
this  amendment  and  I  must  reluctantly, 
despite  my  strong  respect  for  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  must 
reluctantly  oppose  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. The  amendment  would  reinstate 
the  full  $820  million  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  IntematlMial  Development  Agency 
(IDA  VI)  In  fiscal  year  1982.  The  amount 
of  money  appropriated  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  this  purpose.  $828 
million  less  than  the  prevloxisly  reduced 
administration  request,  falls  far  short  of 
American  obligations  and  threatens  oncfe 
again  to  damage  our  credibility  as  a  reh- 
able  participant  In  International  devel- 
opment assistance  efforts. 

I  oppose  this  reduction  In  our  fiscal 
year  1982  contribution  for  the  same  rea- 
sons I  opposed  a  similar  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  May  during  consideration  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  and  Rescis- 
sion Act  of  1981  (HJl.  3512) .  These  rea- 
sons Include: 

First,  the  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment In  1979  to  cOTitribute  a  specific 
amount  to  IDA.  Our  credlbiUty  Is  at 
stake.  The  administration  has  already 
made  a  major  change  in  that  commit- 
moit  by  stretchhig  out  our  payments. 
Another  reduction  in  this  Installment 
would  once  again  bring  into  question  our 
ability  to  live  up  to  this  international  ob- 
Ugatlon. 

Second,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
facts  and  purpose  behind  the  nimiber 
betag  debated.  We  are  talkhig  about  the 


U.S.  contribution  to  an  organization  that 
we  helped  create  over  20  years  ago,  an 
organization  that  loans  money  to  the 
poorest  of  the  world's  poor  so  that  they 
might  develop,  so  that  they  might  grow 
enough  to  feed  themselves. 

Finally,  the  amendment  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  These  are 
not  nim:ibers  that  someone  pulled  out  of 
a  hat.  They  are  the  product  of  much 
thought  and  extended  consultation  with 
our  allies. 
Take  a  closer  look  at  IDA. 
A  multilateral  development  bank,  IDA 
offers  low-interest  loans  to  the  world's 
poorest  countries.  Almost  75  percent  of 
the  lending  now  goes  to  the  countries 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
$360. 

IDA  loans  are  targeted  to  the  lowest  in- 
come groups  within  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, aimed  at  Increasing  prospects  lor 
long-term  self-sufficiency.  The  loans  are 
repaid  in  full  by  borrowers  and  the  money 
is  recycled. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  loans  are  used 
to  advance  agriculture  and  rural  devel- 
opment, and  to  increase  badly  needed 
food  production. 

More  than  30  percent  of  IDA  lending 
goes  to  African  nations,  with  such  im- 
portant countries  as  Egypt.  Kenya,  Pak- 
istan, and  the  Sudan  highly  dependent 
on  the  program. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  IDA  VI,  the 
sixth  replenishment  of  the  International 
Development  Association,  represents  an 
international  agreement,  a  commitment 
by  our  (jovemment  to  32  other  donor 
coimtries.  In  December  1979,  all  of  the 
donor  countries  agreed  on  a  $12  billion 
replenishment  for  3  years  beginning  July 
1, 1980. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  arrangement  Ls 
$3.24  bilUon,  or  27  percent  of  the  total. 
This  Is  a  decline  from  our  42-percent 
share  at  the  inception  of  IDA. 

IDA  VI  lending  was  already  delayed 
by  1  year  pending  approval  of  the  U.S. 
commitment.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  got  around  to  offering  our  first 
installment,  other  participant  coimtries 
had  already  finalized  their  offers  and  had 
even  advanced  IDA  $1.9  billion.  But  the 
IDA  cannot  continue  lending  under  an 
annual  threat  of  the  United  States  re- 
neging on  its  agreed  share. 

The  UJ3.  contribution  of  $500  million 
for  the  first  Installment  was  already  less 
than  half  the  amoimt  proposed  by  the 
last  administration.  Instead  of  paying 
off  our  share  in  three  equal  Installments 
of  $1,080  million  as  originally  antici- 
pated, we  will  now  be  stretching  our  pay- 
ments to  4  years.  This  change  has  al- 
ready led  some  to  question  our  commit- 
ment. The  further  reduction  proposed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  further 
jeopardizes  our  participation  In  the  re- 
plenishment effort. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
itself  for  being  a  tried  and  true  leader 
in  the  international  economic  scene.  I 
simply  cannot  understand  why  the  com- 
mittee is  willing  to  jeopardize  that  posi- 
tion once  again. 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  adminis- 
tration's support  of  multilateral  institu- 
tions in  Cancun  last  month.  We  should 
and  must  stand  by  these  obligations.* 
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Mr.  mOUYE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Chairman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Am  I  correct  to  assume 
from  the  Senator's  statement  that  he 
will  lead  the  Senate  delegation  to  con- 
ference with  an  open  mind  in  this  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
Btoryland  and  others  that  I  understand 
the  importance  and  the  strong  support 
in  the  Senate  for  the  President's  mark. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  that  we  are 
going  to  work  with  in  conference  that 
would  deal  with  economic  and  security 
assistance.  It  is  my  intention.  No.  1.  not 
to  force  any  kind  of  renegotiation  in  the 
IDA  VI  round  and.  No.  2.  to  try  to  work 
with  and  accommodate  the  House  inso- 
far as  we  are  able  to  do  so  within  the 
overall  budget  constraints  and  restraints 
we  And  ourselves  in. 

So  I  go  to  the  conference  supporting 
the  Senate  position,  but  knowledgeable 
that  the  Senate  position  is  one  in  which 
a  large  number  of  us  would  feel  that  the 
higher  level  is  more  desirable.  And  I  will 
take  that  into  consideration  in  our  con- 
ference deliberations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Am  I  also  to  assume 
from  the  Senator's  statement  that  he  has 
no  intention  to  open  IDA  VI  to  renego- 
tiatiwi;  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  stand 
by  the  judgment  of  the  negotiators? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I,  in  no  way,  want  to 
force  our  negotiators  to  renegotiate 
IDA  VI.  I  am  confident  that  if  there  is  a 
stretchout  or  if  there  is  some  other  fund- 
ing level  agreed  to  that  any  of  this  can 
be  done  working  with  and  accommodat- 
ing the  other  contributors  to  the  World 
Bank.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  we  wiU  not 
have  to  have  any  kind  of  a  renegotiation. 
It  Is  my  very  strong  feeling  that  we  do 
not  force  a  renegotiation  on  IDA  VI.  But 
I  have  an  equally  strong  feeling  that  we 
want  to  work  within  the  overall  budget 
restraints.  I  do  not  want  to  force  re- 
negotiation. I  would  hope  a  position  that 
would  come  out  of  conference  would  not 
force  a  renegotiation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with  this 
assurance,  and  because  of  my  desire  to 
present  a  united  front  when  we  enter 
into  conference  with  the  House.  I  will 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   636 

(Purpose:  To  provide  full  funding  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1982  request  for  Pop- 
ulation Planning  Development  Assistance) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoim) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 636. 

On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  $190,000,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $211,306,000, 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President,  my 
amendment  would  provide  full  funding 
of  the  President's  revised  request  for 
population  planning  development  assist- 
ance—$211,306,000.  This  amount  is  |21,- 
306.000  more  than  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation. However,  it  is  still  17  per- 
cent below  the  President's  March  request 
of  $253.4  mlUion. 

Mr.  President,  at  present,  the  annual 
population  growth  rate  in  the  more  de- 
veloped countries — that  is,  the  United 
States  and  Europe— is  six-tenths  of  1 
percent;  in  the  less  developed  coimtries. 
it  is  2.1  percent.  At  these  rates,  developed 
country  populations  will  double  in  113 
years.  A  more  disquieting  projection  is 
found  in  the  estimate  that  the  popula- 
tions of  the  less  developed  countries  will 
double  in  less  than  35  years.  In  fact. 
United  Nations  projections  indicate  that 
the  proportion  of  people  hving  in  devel- 
oping countries  will  continue  to  rise  in 
the  remainder  of  this  century— from  66 
percent  in  1960  to  more  than  78  percent 
m  the  year  2000.  In  other  words,  when 
this  century  becomes  the  next,  three- 
fourths  of  the  human  population  will  be 
the  "have-nots"  of  the  world. 

Population  pressures  have  become 
critical  and  now  threaten  the  future  eco- 
nomic and  poUtical  viability  of  a  large 
number  of  developing  countries  vital  to 
U.S.  economic  and  security  interests. 

Allow  me  to  give  a  specific  example. 
The  United  States  regards  Egypt  a£  vital 
to  our  mterests.  This  is  indicated  in 
part,  by  the  fact  that  this  bill  contains 
funding  proposals  which  would  provide 
Egypt  $1,671,000,000  in  bilateral  US 
economic  and  security  assistance  in  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

The  present  population  of  Egypt  is 
43.5  million  people,  and  it  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  each  year.  F^rty- 
four  percent  of  all  Egyptians  hve  in  ur- 
ban areas.  It  is  estimated  that  urban 
populations  in  Egypt  wUl  double  in  20 
years.  Cairo  alone  will  grow  from  ap- 
proximately 8  million  people  in  1980  to 
16.4  miUion  in  the  year  2000.  The  United 
Nations  World  Housing  Survey  reported 
that,  m  1976.  60  percent  of  the  people  of 
Cairo  lived  in  slums  or  squatter  settle- 
ments. Imagine  what  it  could  be  in  the 
year  2000. 

It  does  not  greatly  tax  the  imagina- 
tion to  think  of  what  Egypt  will  be  like 
in  the  year  2000— if  population  growth 
IS  not  restrained.  The  number  who  live 
in  slums  and  squatter  settlements  will 
increase.  The  number  who  have  no  jobs, 
no  food,  no  hope  will  increase.  The  bitter 
fruit  of  despair  will  be  ready  for  picking 
and  you  may  be  certain  that  there  will 
be  extremists  aroimd  to  pick  it. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
serve  our  Nation  when  we  provide  mas- 
sive increases  in  arms— in  the  name  of 
security  and  stability— and  then  seek  to 
reduce  budget  expenditures  by  holding 
population  assistance  to  1979  levels.  We 
ignore  the  true  causes  of  instability  and 
unrest  at  the  peril  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  rapid  population  growth 
is  outpacing  the  world's  ability  to  provide 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  While  we 
can  take  some  comfort  in  the  reduction 
in  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  the 
world's  population — it  has  slowed  to  1.7 


percent  from  the  2  percent  of  the  mid- 
1960  s— we  must  also  be  aware  that  the 
annual  increment  to  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  increasing.  The  average  annual 
population  increment  in  the  1960'8  was 
58  million;  in  the  1970's.  at  a  reduced 
annual  rate  of  growth,  the  annual  in- 
crement was  66  million. 

This  is  extremely  significant,  because 
of  the  inverse  relationship  between 
world  population  growth  and  world  food 
production— per  capita  food  production 
is  declining.  To  be  sure,  we  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
increase  food  production— but  at  great 
cost. 

The  doubling  of  world  grain  output 
smce  1950  has  entaUed  land  abuse  so 
severe  that  fuUy  one-flfth  and  perhaps 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  world's  crop- 
land is  losing  topsoil  at  a  rate  that  is 
undermining  its  long-term  productivity. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  inherent  productivity  of  34  per- 
cent of  U.S.  cropland  is  now  falling  be- 
cause of  the  excessive  loss  of  topsoil, 

Mr,  President,  I  will  not  continue. 
Population  problems  are  urgent,  yet 
funds  for  population  assistance  have  in- 
creased by  less  than  3  percent  since  1979 
and  now  represent  in  real  purchasing 
power  only  66  percent  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  1972  when  the  Congress 
made  population  assistance  a  separate 
line  item. 

There  are  many  here  who  know  that  I 
argued  in  committee  for  $240  million  in 
funding.  I  was  not  successful,  but  I  hope 
the  full  Senate  will  at  least  provide  the 
President's  revised  budget  request.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  my  amendment- 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  he  has  assured  me  that 
he  is  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  is  in- 
correct. Unfortunately,  I  am  unable  to 
accept  this  amendment.  But  he  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  we  have  discussed 
this  amendment  and  that  I  agree  with 
him  that  this  account  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  overall  foreign  assistance 
effort.  It  is  an  area  in  which  I  personally 
feel  our  support  is  deserved. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  that  the  House 
amount  of  this  account  is  approximately 
$50  million  higher  than  our  amount. 
Just  to  split,  if  we  split  the  difference  In 
conference,  would  put  us  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
believe  this  is  an  important  program. 
I  believe  this  is  a  conferenceable  item. 
I  know  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  I 
will  carry  forward  the  desires  that  he  has 
expressed  so  eloquently,  as  well  as  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  I  think  are 
supportive  of  this  program, 

I  further  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
amount  which  comes  out  of  conference 
will  be  a  good  bit  closer,  if  not  almost 
exactly,  the  amount  which  the  President 
has  requested  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  working  toward. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  that  this  is  a 
conferenceable  item,  and  that  he  would 
look  with  some  favorable  consideration 
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upon  the  President's  request  in  confer- 
ence, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (UP  No.  636)  Is  withdrawn. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  637 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows- 

The  Senator  from  feansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  637. 

On  page  5,  line  23,  delete  the  number 
•$680,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$637,485,000."  ^      ,.,„ 

On  page  8,  line  5.  delete  the  number  $60,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$92,- 
515,000." 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  appropriation 
for  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development, 
and  Nutrition  account  by  $42,515,000  and 
increases  the  Sahel  development  program 
account  by  the  same  figure.  This  amend- 
ment reduces  the  Agriculture  account  to 
$637,485,000,  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration,  and  increases  the 
Sahel  development  account  to  $92,515,- 
000,  an  amoimt  about  $2  million  less  than 
the  President  requested. 

The  Sahel  is  a  region  of  Important 
humanitarian  and  political  concern  to 
the  United  States.  The  American  people 
spoke  from  the  heart  in  the  early  1970's. 
when  famine  took  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Sahelians.  They  told  the  Congress  that 
they  could  not  accept  that  millions  of 
their  feUow  human  beings  Uved  Uves  of 
hungry  desperation  and  were  condemned 
to  periodic  famine.  The  Sahel  program 
was  a  mandate  from  the  American  peo- 
ple for  a  long-term  commitment  to  en- 
able these  countries  to  halt  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Sahara  desert  and  to  achieve 
food  self-sufficiency. 

There  have  been  problems  with  the  Sa- 
hel program,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 
We  must  expect  to  encoimter,  and  to 
overcome,  problems  when  we  made  a  long 
term  commitment  to  the  Sahel  program. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
there  have  been  problems  with  the  ac- 
counting of  funds  that  were  entrusted  to 
the  local  governments.  An  Inspector 
General's  report— and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  AID's  Inspector  General — dis- 
covered that  some  money  was  misused. 
In  that  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
local  governments  have  not  used  AID- 
fumished  local  currencies  for  agreed 
upon  activities  but  for  other  public  pur- 
poses. In  these  instances  AID  has  been 
seeking  and,  so  far,  obtaining  restitution. 
It  Is  seeking  to  launch,  with  the  funds  we 
are  discussing  today,  programs  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  train  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  better  financial  man- 
agement. 

In  undertaking  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  these  countries,  which  are 
among  the  very  poorest  of  nations.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be 
problems  of  this  nature.  What  Congress 
has  the  right  to  expect  as  well  is  that 
AID  will  take  effective  action  to  solve 
these  problems  as  they  are  discovered.  I 
have  received  assurances  from  AID  that 


Improvements  In  the  accounting  proce- 
dures In  the  Sahelian  states  are  among 
the  highest  priorities  of  the  AID  program 
in  the  region. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
join  with  me  in  this  amendment.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  chairman  and  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  believe  we  can  hopefully 
reach  an  agreement  on  this.  I  would  ap- 
preciate their  support. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  have  been  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  a 
number  of  different  Issues  having  to  do 
with  the  African  continent,  knowing 
that  she  is  the  very  capable  subcommit- 
tee chairman  of  the  African  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  providing  assistance  to 
the  Sahel;  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  Sahel  develop- 
ment program  is  an  international  effort 
worthy  of  continued  support.  However, 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  imder  considerable 
stress  and  major  funding  cuts  have  been 
made  in  a  number  of  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams, it  is  difficult  to  support  the  level 
of  funding  the  Senator  has  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator for  her  work  in  finding  ways  to  off- 
set this  particular  account  within  the 
overall  AID-Sahel  development  program 
so  that  we  can  increase  these  funds  and 
put  this  back  to  the  appropriate  le\'el. 
the  appropriate  level  which  the  AID  and 
the  President  have  recommended,  at  the 
same  time  staying  within  the  overall 
budget  restraints  which  we  have. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  also 
want  to  address  this  issue. 

It  would  be  my  intention  at  the  ap- 
propriate moment  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  to  accept  her  very 
thoughtful  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  imanimous  consent  to  add  as  cospon- 

sors  Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Ciiafee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  not  easy,  as  we  are  trying 
to  find  priorities  for  our  appropriations. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  working  at  It 
in  such  a  way  that  we  can  shift  some 
funding  to  secure  other  funds.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  region  is  of  major  concern. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sahel  program,  let  me  simply 
quote  from  recent  testimony  by  AID  Ad- 
ministrator Peter  McPherson  before  a 
House  subcommittee.  He  stated : 

since  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  reducing  the  Sahel  De- 
velopmnet  Program  to  only  $50  million,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportxinlty  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  I  attach  to  this  pro- 
gram. We  are  creating  the  human  and  insti- 
tutional capacity,  as  well  as  the  research 
base,  that  the  Scibel  needs  for  food  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-sustaining  development 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

Moreover,  State  Department  officials  ad- 
vise me  that  decreasing  the  Sahel  program 
to  $50  million  would  endanger  VS.  security 
Interests  in  West  Africa.  The  Sahel  Develop- 


ment Program  is  an  important  tool  for  help- 
ing the  Sahel  coimtries  to  resist  the  threat 
of  Libyan  takeover. 

I  am.  of  course,  most  concerned  with  the 
prudent  management  of  UJS.  resources.  We 
are  moving  rapidly  and  systematically  to  detil 
with  weaknesses  in  financial  management 
systems  th&t  have  been  highlighted  by  re- 
cent audit  reports.  We  have  instituted  a  re- 
quirement that  AID  Mission  Directors  in  the 
Sahel  certify,  as  a  condition  for  continuing 
local  cost  financing  under  our  projects.  thAt 
adequate  host-country  accounting  systems 
are  in  place.  We  are  also  launching  programs 
of  teclinical  assiatanoe  and  training  to  In- 
sure that  Sahelian  management  institutlona 
are  strengthened.  In  doing  this,  we  have 
squarely  faced  up  to  a  legitimate  criticism 
of  the  Sahel  Program  and  are  dealing  with  it 
effectively. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. The  manager  has  done  a  very  fine 
job  in  managing  this  bill,  and  the 
changes  in  these  accounts  would  not 
erode  the  basic  aUocatlons  made  by  his 
committee.  I  commend  the  manager  for 
accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Kansas  for  her 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  ask  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  also  would 
like  to  say  how  happy  I  am  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  We  have  many 
residents  from  the  Sahel  living  In  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  This  matter  Is 
particularly  interesting  to  those  of  us 
who  represent  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  637)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table  . 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    638 

(Purpose:  To  establl^  a  limitation  of 
$5,065,000,000  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  direct 
loan  program  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 638. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  23.  strike  $4,695,000,000 
through  $4,700,000,000  on  line  24.  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  $5,060,000,000  or  more  than 
$5,065,000,000. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  raise  the  committee's 
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recommended  celliag  on  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  loans  from  $4.7  billion  to 
$5.1  billion.  The  amendment  would  in- 
crease budget  authority  by  $365  million 
and  outlays  by  less  than  $20  million. 

In  truth,  this  is  not  an  increase.  In  fis- 
cal year  1981.  Eximbank  direct  lending 
authority  was  $5,461,000,000.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  this  amount  by  al- 
most $400  million.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  ceiling  proposed  in  my  sunendment  is 
equal  to  the  ceiling  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  Eximbank  loan  authori- 
zation levels  have  been  projected  at  a 
fiscal  year  level  of  $6,710,000,000.  Fund- 
ing of  Eximbank  direct  loans  at  the  $4.7 
billion  level  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would,  therefore,  leave  a  $2  billion 
credit  gap.  I  would  suggest  that,  when 
our  coimtry  is  in  a  recession,  when  our 
trade  balance  is  in  deficit,  when  we  are 
trying  to  revitalize  our  Nation's  economy, 
it  is  not  a  good  time  to  have  a  credit  gap 
in  export  financing. 

Faced  with  rapidly  rising  Imported 
energy  bills,  the  major  exporting  coun- 
tries have  been  competing  more  aggres- 
sively for  export  sales.  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  has  found  that  the  in- 
creasing similarities  in  price,  quality,  and 
availability  of  developed  country  goods 
means  that  Government  financing  ar- 
rangements have  become  a  determining 
factor  in  export  sales. 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  a 
heated  international  trade  competition. 
The  governmental  credit  agencies  of  for- 
eign nations  have  become  key  elements 
of  foreign  and  economic  policy.  These 
agencies  aggressively  promote  the  ex- 
ports of  their  countries  by  offering  ex- 
tremely favorable  financing  to  prospec- 
tive purchasers,  particularly  on  large, 
high  technology  products.  In  1980,  the 
General  Accounting  OfHce  produced  a 
study  which  found  that,  during  1978, 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
ported 35  percent  of  their  exports,  France 
supported  20  percent  of  its  exports,  and 
Germany  12  percent.  Only  6  percent  of 
American  exports  were  supported  by 
Eximbank  financing. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  cut  in 
direct  lending  authority  reduces  our 
ability  to  meet  foreign  credit  competi- 
tion. At  the  very  least,  it  signals  an 
American  withdrawal  from  aggressive 
credit  competition,  and,  as  a  result, 
weakens  our  bargaining  leverage  in  fu- 
ture negotiations  to  eliminate  foreign 
credit  subsidies.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration is  imllaterally  disarming  the 
United  States  in  a  global  credit  war. 

The  Eximbank  has  been  a  critical 
factor  in  promoting  foreign  trade.  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  Eximbank's  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  Insurance  supported  exports 
of  $18.1  billion,  a  33-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1979.  The  Department  of 
the  Treasury  found  that  at  least  70  per- 
cent of  the  $18.1  billion  in  exports  attrib- 
utable to  Ebcimbank  would  not  have 
occurred  without  Eximbank  support. 
Eximbank  helps  our  international 
balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  President.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  Ex- 
imbank was  funded  at  $5.5  billion.  Exim- 
bank has  already  made  its  budget  sacri- 
fice—the  $5,065  billion  provided  in  my 


amendment  is  $500  million  less  than  the 
1981  level.  Nonetheless,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  would  support  a  higher  level. 
Consequently,  I  am  proposing  a  some- 
what smaller  reduction  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  in  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  do  its  part  to  encourage 
expansion  of  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  uphold  the 
committee's  recommended  level  in  con- 
ference. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  knows,  this  Is  the 
only  title  in  which  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation and  the  full  committee 
recommendation  is  now  substantially 
over  the  President's  request.  It  is  there 
because  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  we  do  need  this 
kind  of  assistance  as  we  increase  an  ag- 
gressive export  policy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  stay  as  close 
to  the  Senate  level  as  possible.  I  know 
there  is  support  in  this  Chamber  to  go 
even  further  than  we  have  now  come  out 
of  committee.  We  are  substantially  over 
the  House  number.  It  will  be  my  very 
strong  intention  to  stay  as  close  to  the 
Senate  number  as  we  can.  However,  un- 
fortunately, I  have  to  resist  the  amend- 
ment to  Increase  the  Eximbank  figure. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  bring 
this  in  with  savings  that  are  necessary, 
but  I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  some  of 
the  misconceptions  that  surround  that 
program. 

In  the  best  of  worlds,  we  would  not 
need  an  Export-Import  Bank  funding 
program,  but  in  the  reality  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  we  need  to  give  assistance  to  U.S. 
manufacturers  when  they  have  to  com- 
pete against  subsidized  foreign  programs. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  just  cutting  assist- 
ance to  large  corporate  structures  if  we 
significantly  cut  back  Ex-Im  funding  or 
take  it  away  altogether.  What  we  are 
talking  about,  if  that  should  be  the  case, 
is  a  loss  of  a  number  of  Jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii gave  figiu-es  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
centages of  other  countries  compared 
with  our  own.  I  should  like  to  give  figiires 
that  show  how  Eximbank  assists  busi- 
nesses, both  large  and  small. 

For  example,  more  than  5,700  firms  in 
all  50  States  have  received  direct  Ex-Im 
assistance. 

Boeing  alone  helped  support  3,500  first- 
tier  subcontractors  in  44  States,  plus  an- 
other 50,000  scecond-  and  third-tier  sup- 
pliers of  materials  and  services.   . 

Nearly  75  percent  of  a  Westinghouse 
powerplant  project  was  contributed  by 
than  32,000  exporting  jobs  in  37  States. 

The  Bank's  1980  operations  suoported 
720,000  American  jobs,  using  the  Govern- 
ment's estimates  that  for  every  $1  billion 
in  exports,  40,000  jobs  are  supported. 

Those  are  some  figiires  that  show  the 
importance  of  this  program,  the  impor- 
tance of  funding  for  this  program,  so  that 
we  can  be  competitive  in  the  internation- 
al market. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 


chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  retain 
a  strong  level  of  funding,  and  I  wish  to 
lend  support  to  his  efforts  to  keep  a  sound 
program  in  place. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  their  ongoing 
strong  support  of  this  program — partic- 
ularly the  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  has 
been  working  not  only  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  but 
also  in  the  Budget  Committee,  in  a  strong 
effort  to  support  the  Exlm  program. 

I  lun  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
program  to  our  exporters.  I  am  aware  of 
international  competition.  I  am  aware  of 
the  growing  amount  of  predatory  financ- 
ing which  is  being  brought  forth  by  a 
number  of  countries,  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram. So  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  maintain  this 
level,  the  level  we  have  brought  from  the 
full  committee,  and  I  will  work  for  a 
strong  Eximbank  funding  policy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
assurance  of  strong  leadership  in  our 
conference  with  the  House  in  maintain- 
ing the  committee's  position,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (UP  No.  638)  Is  withdrawn. 

BP  AMENDMENT  NO.  834   WTrRDRAWN 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  my  unprlnted  amendment  No 
634  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (UP  No.  634)  is  withdrawn. 

trp    AMENDMENT    NO.    «3» 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Instead,  Mr.  Prwldent, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Percy  and  myself,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Pekct,  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
proposes  an  tinprtnted  amendment  num- 
bered 639. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  19,  beginning  with  13.648.- 
600.000"  strike  out  all  through  United 
Stetes:"  on  page  9,  line  2  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$2,623,500,000: 
Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  paragrt^h  not  less  than  $806,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  Israel,  not  less 
than  $771,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
Egypt,  not  less  than  $100,000,000  shaU  be 
available  for  Sudan,  not  less  than  $5,000,- 
000  for  Poland,  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for 
Tunisia,  and  not  less  than  $15,000,000  for 
Coeta  Rica: 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  essentially  takes  care  of  a 
small  misunderstanding  that  our  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  had  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  important  that  we 
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work  in  close  concert  with  Chairman 
PiRCY,  with  the  minority  and  with  the 
staff.  We  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  change  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidait,  during 
consideration  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Corporation  Act 
of  1981,  the  Senate  agreed  to  $5  million 
earmarkings  each  for  Poland  and  Tu- 
nisia and  a  $15  million  earmarking  for 
Costa  Rica.  This  amendment  simply  re- 
stores those  levels  already  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

The  earmarking  for  Poland  would  al- 
low U.S.  private  voluntary  agencies  to 
purchase,  transport,  and  distribute  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  Poland.  These 
supplies  will  be  badly  needed  by  Poland 
this  winter,  and  this  small  U.S.  effort 
will  be  politically  very  significant. 

The  earmarking  for  Tunisia  sustains 
a  badly  needed  UB.  economic  aid  pro- 
gram for  that  country.  AID  has  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  Tunisia  and  this  pro- 
gram has  an  especially  high  payoff.  Po- 
litically, the  program  will  help  prevent 
social  instability  that  Is  being  stirred  up 
by  Tunisia's  neighbor — Colonel  Qadhafi 
of  Libya.  This  earmark  is  essential. 

The  earmark  for  Costa  Rica  provides 
badly  needed  economic  aid  for  the  show- 
place  for  democracy  in  Central  America. 
Without  such  aid,  Costa  Rica's  faltering 
economy  could  cause  problems  not  unlike 
those  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
This  is  a  wise  investment  In  the  future. 

EKERGENCT  AID  FO*  POLAND 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Septonber  23  the  Senate  approved 
unanimously  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
troduced, and  Senators  Pkrcy  and  Pell 
cosponsored  together  with  Senators 
Cranston,  Biden,  Tsongas,  Mitchell,  and 
LuGAR,  authorizing  $5  million  in  emer- 
gency relief  assistance  for  Poland. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  coeponsor  with 
Senators  Kasten  and  Percy  an  amend- 
ment which  will  Insure  that  these  funds 
are  apprcsiriated  without  any  restric- 
tions for  Poland — in  addition  to  fimds 
for  Costa  Rica  and  Tunisia — as  origi- 
nally envisioned  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  at  this  critical  time 
when  miUions  of  Poles  must  face  the 
harsh  winter  without  sulSclent  coal  to 
heat  their  homes,  without  sufBcient  food 
to  feed  their  families,  without  sufficient 
medicine  for  their  sick,  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  place  restrictions  on 
desperately  needed  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

Over  the  pasft  year  the  Polish  people 
have  struggled  to  achieve  new  and  im- 
portant freedoms.  The  right  to  form  in- 
dependent trade  and  farm  unions,  the 
right  to  vote  by  a  truly  secret  ballot,  the 
right  of  local  mEinagers  and  workers  to 
participate  in  the  economic  decision- 
making process — all  these  rights  are 
unique  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the  Polish 
people  continue  to  show  their  determi- 
nation to  defend  these  gains  of  the  past 
year. 

But  Poland's  deteriorating  economic 
situation  threatens  this  hard-won  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  the  very  stability  of  the 
nation.  The  people  of  Poland  hear  the 
promise  of  future  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity, but  they  must  wait  in  line  for  food, 
clothing,  and  gasoline  for  hours  on  end. 


only  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  more. 
They  are  told  that  they  must  lower  the 
temperature  in  their  homes  to  55°  Fahr- 
enheit, so  that  Poland  can  export  its  coal 
to  earn  hard  currency  for  its  debt. 

We  cannot  solve  all  of  Poland's  eco- 
nomic problems  but  we  must  try  to  make 
a  difference  where  we  can.  And  one  area 
of  acute  shortages  where  our  assistance 
can  literally  make  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  is  the  area  of  drugs  and 
medical  supplies. 

The  Polish  people  are  facing  a  severe 
health  care  emergency.  Polish  Industry 
is  presently  unable  to  produce  the  quan- 
tity of  medicines  and  essential  medical 
supplies  necessary  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  people.  Even  very  basic 
Items  are  in  short  supply — everything 
from  aspirin  to  antibiotics,  from  tongue 
depressors  to  syringes  is  largely  unavail- 
able. And  perhaps  the  most  vulnerable 
victims  of  these  shortages  are  the  chil- 
dren, whose  resistance  to  disease  is  fur- 
ther diminished  by  nutritional  deficien- 
cies caused  by  chronic  food  shortages. 

I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish-American  Congress 
and  the  Solidarity  labor  union,  as  well 
as  with  the  Polish  Ambassador  regarding 
this  issue.  All  agree  that  we  can  make  a 
difference.  Project  HOPE  is  currently 
sponsoring  a  drive  to  relieve  Poland's 
critical  medical  emergency  through  do- 
nated drugs  and  supplies  from  American 
pharmaceutical  firms,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Polish  hospitals  free  of 
charge  by  Solidarity  and  the  Polish  Min- 
istry of  Health.  This  established  network 
can  be  geared  toward  the  children  of 
Poland  by  insuring  that  the  American 
Children's  Hospital  in  Krakow,  which  is 
administered  by  HOPE  with  AID  funds, 
is  kept  well  supplied. 

The  United  States  should  proceed  rap- 
idly to  provide  this  desperately  needed 
medical  and  related  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Poland.  By  sup- 
porting the  appropriations  amendment 
before  us  today,  the  Senate  will  confirm 
its  unanimous  support  for  our  foreign 
aid  authorization  for  Poland  last  Sep- 
tember. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
and  the  administration  in  insuring  that 
these  funds  are  used  effectively  in  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  in  Poland.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  639)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  C40 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 640. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  17.  line  22,  insert  in  Ueu  of  the 

figure  •'$2.600"  the  figure  "$4,000";  and 
On  page  17,  line  23.  Insert  in  Ueu  of  the 

figure  "$140,000"  the  figure  "$138.600 ". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  of  a  technical  nature.  The 
committee  agreed  to  a  request  by  the 
administration  to  increase  representa- 
tion and  entertainment  expenses  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  provided  most  of  the  request, 
but  they  have  informed  us  that  they 
would  like  a  slightly  different  breakdown 
between  the  entertainment  expenses  and 
representational  allowance.  This  amend- 
ment complies  with  that  request.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Inoitye 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
request  and  agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  always  pleased  to 
agree  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  640)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   'NO.    641 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  frc»n  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkn) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 641. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  strike  the  langtiage  on  lines  10 
through  16.  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  tlte 
following: 

"Sec.  502.  Except  for  the  app'ipriatlons 
entitled  'International  disaster  assistance'. 
'United  States  emergency  refugee  and  mi- 
gration assistance  fund'  and  the  special  re- 
quirements fimd  within  the  appropriations 
entitled  'tlUltary  Assistance'  and  the  special 
requirements  fund  within  the  appropriations 
entitled  "Economic  support  fund.'  not  more 
than  16  per  centum  of  any  appropriation 
item  made  avaUable  by  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  shall  be  obligated  or  reserved  dur- 
ing the  last  month  of  availability." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  an  oversight  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  its  require- 
ment that  not  more  than  15  percent  of 
any  appropriation  item  made  be  made 
available  during  the  last  month  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  exceptions  to  this  have 
been  the  various  contingency  or  disaster 
related  accounts,  and  because  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  appropriate  funds 
for  special  requirements  fimds  under  the 
economic  support  fund  and  the  MAP 
program,  we  should  therefore  add  those 
two  programs  as  exceptions  imder  this 
section. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Inoutc  has 
no  problem  with  this,  as  it  is  a  technical 
change. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  help  and  cooperation. 
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I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  641)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  S43 

Mr.  KASTE^f .  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastxn) 
prcqxMea  an  unprinted  amendmenit  num- 
bered 643. 

On  page  3,  line  13,  In  lieu  of  the  figure 
"tl.678.30S.878"  Insert  the  figure  "tl.687,- 
738,491". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  adjusting  the  call- 
able capital  figure  for  the  World  Bank 
so  that  it  conforms  with  the  amounts 
provided  in  paid-in  capital  to  the  special 
capital  increase  and  the  general  capital 
increase  of  the  World  Bank.  The  old  fig- 
ure reflected  a  different  breakdown  be- 
tween these  two  replenishments. 

Once  more,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  this  amend- 
ment, and  he  agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  My  chairman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  ranking 
ihlnority  Member  for  his  help  and  coop- 
eration. 

I  move  the  adopticm  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  642)  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP   AMENDMENT    NO.    643 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Percy  and  Sarbares,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pebct  and  Mr.  Sabbanes 
proposes  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
643. 

On  page  13,  line  17,  delete  the  number 
"•3.()63.5(X>,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
number  "$3,083,600,000". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  here 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  yield  to  him  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  in  introducing  this 
ammdment. 

The  additional  $20  million  in  FMS 
credits  for  Greece  will  bring  the  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  the  level  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  thereby 
keeping  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key proportionately  the  same  as  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  It  will  have  no  effect  on 
budget  outlays.  It  is,  however,  a  very  sig- 


nificant and  constructive  step  reaffirm- 
ing established  U.S.  policy  witti  respect 
to  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Mediterra- 
nean since  section  620C(b)  (4)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  states  that  U.S.  se- 
curity assistance  "shall  be  designed  to 
insure  that  the  present  balance  of  mili- 
tary strength  among  countries  of  the 
region,  including  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
preserved." 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  carry 
forward  and  indeed  reinforce  the  solid 
working  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece.  The  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Greece  are  joined  by 
historic  and  traditional  ties  that  reach 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  these  ties  are  cemented  by  a 
mutual  commitment  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  the  rule  of  law.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  and  myself  re- 
flects the  importance  attached  to  main- 
taining and  strengthening  that  relation- 
ship, and  contributes  to  that  end. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  foreign 
military  credit  sales  ceiling  by  $20  mil- 
lion. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  Intent, 
he  is  suggesting  that  this  add-on  be 
made  available  for  Greece.  The  amend- 
ment is  aimed  at  the  ceiling  guarantee 
level,  thus  it  has  no  budgetary  affect. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  and 
agreed  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
in  the  support. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I,  therefore,  am  pleased 
to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  on  this  amendment  which 
does  add  $20  million  in  foreign  military 
sales  financing  for  Greece. 

This  increase  would  provide  $280  mil- 
lion for  Greece  which  preserves  the  7  to 
10  ratio  of  military  aid  between  Tutkey 
and  Greece. 

There  is  no  budget  Impact  to  this  in- 
crease since  FMS  financing  is  off-budget. 
The  loans  are  made  at  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  full  $280  million  was  previously 
authorized  by  the  Senate  and  is  especial- 
ly important  to  Greece  at  a  time  when  a 
new  government  is  taking  office.  By  tak- 
ing this  action  at  this  time,  the  Senate 
can  send  a  signal  to  the  new  government 
in  Greece  that  the  United  States  wants 
to  work  together  with  Greece  to  help 
it  preserve  its  security. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  by  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  the  anti-American  attitude  ex- 
pressed by  the  crowds  outside  the  Em- 
bassy in  Greece. 

We  are  not  trying  to  say  that  this  par- 
ticular program  is  an  answer  to  that.  It 
was  done  long  before  those  outcries.  We 
in  this  country  understand  dissent  as 
well  as  any  other  country.  Here  they  have 


democracy  working.  They  have  the  right 
to  be  anti-American  or  pro-American, 
whatever  they  want. 

But  the  continuing  policy  that  we  are 
pursuing  in  this  country  and  in  this  Con- 
gress is  to  show  our  good  faith,  to  show 
our  friendship  with  the  people  of  Greece, 
the  interdependence  that  we  have  with 
the  people  of  Greece,  and  I  believe  that 
our  record  through  the  years  will  support 
those  who  in  Greece  believe  that  close 
ties  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— its  Government  and  its  people — and 
Greece,  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
coimtries  and  the  free  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  643)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   amendment    no.    644 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  IlUnols  (Mr.  Pekcy)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Pell,  proposes  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  644. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  7,  delete  the  number  "8216.- 
138,000"  and  add  In  lieu  thereof  "8318.638.- 
000". 

On  page  5,  line  12  delete  the  n\imber 
"$5,000,000"  and  add  in  lieu  thereof  "$7 - 
600.000". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Increases  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  United  Nations  Environ- 
ment program  by  $2.5  million.  The  au- 
thorizing bill  passed  by  the  Senate  ear- 
marks $10  million  for  UNEP.  The  ap- 
propriations bill  currently  allocates  only 
$5  million  for  this  program.  This  amend- 
ment splits  the  difference  between  these 
two  earmarks. 

I  believe  that  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  agreed  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  suggested  by  Senator  Percy 
would  add  another  $2.5  million  for  the 
United  Nations  environment  program. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee was  very  generous  with  this  In- 
stitution. We  are  recommending  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million.  $3  million  or 
150  percent  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  committee  took  this  position  de- 
spite our  deep  concern  over  two  prob- 
lems which  have  plagued  this  Institu- 
tion. The  first  problem  has  been  consist- 
ent reports  that  the  professional  staff 
of  UNEP  is  all  but  in  open  revolt  with 
management.  The.  second,  more  well 
known  problem,  was  that  Institution's 
blatantly  political  action  In  turning  down 
the  low  bid  for  construction  of  Its  head- 
quarters building  because  the  low  bid- 
der was  an  Israeli  construction  firm. 

While  under  the  circumstances  I  be- 
lieve our  recommendation  Is  adequate 
and  justifiable,  I  also  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor feels  strongly  about  this,  and  I  would 
like  his  assurance  that  his  committee  will 
look  Into  some  of  these  problems  with 
the  management  of  this  Institution.  The 
position  of  support  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee was  in  spite  of  deep  concern 
over  these  two  problems  that  have 
plagued  this  Institution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  our  sub- 
committee was  not  in  any  way  pleased 
or  satisfied  with  the  direction  that  this 
Institution  was  taking,  and  we  sought  in 
our  hearings  to  demonstrate  our  strong 
concern. 

I  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  reluctantly,  but  in  my 
agreement  I  ask  that  he  assure  us  that 
his  committee  will  work  with  us  and  look 
Into  the  problems  that  I  have  just  spoken 
of  because  I  know  that  the  Senator  does 
not  wish  to  condone  this  kind  of  poor 
management  and  blatant  political  con- 
sideration. 

If  you  can  assure  us  that  you  will  join 
with  us  in  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 
management  problems  of  this  agency  I 
would  reluctantly  agree  to  your  $2.5  mil- 
lion amendment  for  the  U.N.  environ- 
ment program. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  express  con- 
cern also,  and  say  that  I  share  the  Sen- 
ator's concern,  and  can  pledge  to  him 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  fully  look  into  this  matter 
and  advise  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  as  to  our  findings. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  With  that  understand- 
ing, we  will  go  forward  on  this  particu- 
lar project,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
we  will  do  so  together.  Our  concerns 
are  mutual.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  will  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  644)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWe  was 
agreed  to. 

the  international  fund  por  agricultural 
development 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  way  in  which  S.  1802 


deals  with  the  U.S.  payment  to  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment (EFAD)  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  bit  of  historical 
background  about  IFAD.  IPAD  was  cre- 
ated In  response  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  World  Food  Conference  in  1974. 

It  resulted  directly  from  a  proposal 
by  the  OPEC  countries,  which  was  ac- 
tively suinx>rted  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  established  in  1977  as  a  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agency,  beginning  oper- 
ations in  December  of  that  year. 

The  United  States  made  a  generous 
contribution  to  IFAD  of  $200  million  for 
the  Initial  3-year  period,  1978-80.  Other 
developed  countries  contributed  $370  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  $570  million  from  the 
developed  country  side.  OPEC  contribu- 
tions totaled  $430  million  for  the  initial 
3-year  period. 

The  Issue  before  the  Senate  now  is 
the  level  of  the  VS.  payment  to  IFAD 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  the  fiscal  year  1982  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  which  includes  a 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  replenishment 
of  $180  million,  of  which  no  more  than 
$45  million  is  to  be  made  available  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  S.  1802  as  reported  pro- 
vides no  payment  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
leaving  open  the  question  of  possible  U.S. 
payments  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1984. 

In  view  of  our  historic  support  for 
IFAD,  it  troubles  me  that  the  United 
States  would  defer  any  contribution  to 
the  replenishment  until  at  least  fiscal 
year  1983 — that  is,  October  1,  1982. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  three  spe- 
cific problems  with  making  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  IFAD  replenishment  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
how  much  of  the  funding  loeul  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  OECD — Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  smd  Develop- 
ment— countries,  including  the  United 
States,  and  how  much  by  OPEC  nations. 
The  second  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  IFAD  staff,  and  the  third  con- 
cern has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  IFAD's  unique  mission 
still  exists. 

On  the  subject  of  cost-sharing,  the 
original  plan  for  IFAD  was  that  the 
OECD-OPEC  funding  ratio  was  to  be  50 
to  50.  The  initial  funding  was  57  to  43. 
OECD-OPEC.  and  in  the  replenishment, 
the  ratio  would  be  58  to  42.  This  is 
movement  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
we  should  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
verse that  direction  and  reestablish  a 
50  to  50  ratio.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  jeopardize  or  overlook 
the  fact  that  $180  million  in  U.S.  par- 
ticipation is  leveraging  $440  million  from 
other  OECD  countries  and  $350  million 
from  OPEC. 

There  is  some  question  about  whether 
or  not  OPEX:  is  actively  working  to  bring 
its  contribution  up  to  $450  million.  The 
committee  report  expresses  concern  that 
that  decision  will  not  come  until  next 
summer.  There  are  new  indications  from 
the  President  of  IFAD  that  a  decision 
may  in  fact  be  reached  later  this  month. 
If  this  happens,  some  of  the  credit  be- 
longs to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  diligence  and  concern  In  this  matter. 


However,  if  this  should  occur,  I  would  ~ 
hope  that  a  way  could  be  found  for  us 
to  respond  in  kind. 

On  the  subject  of  professional  staff 
size.  I  understand  that  at  its  origin 
IFAD  was  to  have  no  more  than  30 
people.  I  am  the  last  person  to  endorse 
bigger  staffs,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  IFAD's  staff  needs.  However, 
I  am  told  that  the  administration  has 
already  initiated  dlscusslcHis  with  IFAD 
officials  and  other  governments  along 
the  lines  of  the  IFAD  staff  limit  of  75 
called  for  in  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  would  hope  this  development 
could  resolve  this  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  final  problem  of 
IFAD's  mission,  I,  too,  would  like  to  see 
an  emphasis  on  the  rural  poor  and  on 
having  IFAD  work  through  other  insti- 
tuticHis  rather  than  set  up  its  own  pro- 
grams. I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
record  on  this  point  is  as  "dismal"  as 
the  committee  suggests. 

Recent  reports  on  IFAD — both  the  one 
done  by  our  own  GAO  and  one  by  the 
U.S.  International  Development  Cooper- 
ation Agency.  November  1980 — credit 
IFAD  with  directing  its  resources  toward 
the  poorest  countries  and  their  small 
farmers.  Individual  IFAD  projects  have 
also  been  credited  with  introducing  basic 
changes  which  have  benefited  small 
farmers  in  various  countries. 

I  guess  the  real  question  is  to  what 
extent  the  entire  program  is  put  at  risk 
with  our  failure  to  provide  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  am  told  that  IFAD's  presi- 
dent believes  that  the  whole  financial 
package  would  collapse  if  we  do  not  meet 
our  commitments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  this 
program,  the  emphasis  on  small  farming, 
and  the  funding  support  from  OPEC  and 
other  nations  are  very  important  caa- 
cepts  which  should  not  be  jeopardized.  I 
am  aware  that  the  IFAD  replenishment 
received  considerable  attention  at  the 
Cancun  summit,  which  ccmcluded,  and  I 
quote,  that — 

IFAD  requires  prompt  replenlsiiment  of 
its  resources  so  that  It  may  continue  Its  oper- 
ations without  Interruption. 

The  administration  support  for  IFAD 
is  clear,  if  not  as  visible  as  some  of  us 
would  like.  They  sought  $45  million  early 
this    year.    That    figure    was    adjusted 
downward  to  $39.6  million  in  the  revised 
September  budget.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  I  received  today  from  AID  Admin- 
istrator Peter  McPherson  reaffirming  the 
administration  support : 
Hon.  John  C.  Dantorth. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Danforth:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  make  clear  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  funding  for  the  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 
(IFAD).  Most  recently.  Administration  sup- 
port for  TFAD  has  been  manifested  in  a  re- 
quest of  $180  million  as  the  United  States' 
contribution  to  the  replenishment  of  IFAD. 
with  a  first  Installment  of  $39.6  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  FY  1982. 

The  Administration's  request  was  accepted 
by  both  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees.  However, 
the  Senate  C^mnUttee  adopted  a  Sense  of 
Ckjngress  provision  which  noted  its  concern 
over  the  failure  of  OPEC  countries  to  provide 
at  least  half  of  the  oontrlbutions  to  IFAD,  as 
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well  u  over  certain  staffing  and  Implementa- 
tion problems.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  also  looked  closely  at  these  Issues 
and  felt,  without  foreclosing  the  possibility 
of  funding  for  FY  1983.  that  they  warranted 
closer  examination  before  the  Committee 
would  be  willing  to  appropriate  funds.  Thus, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  no  funds 
be  made  available  for  IFAO  for  FY  1982. 

I  believe  there  Is  now  greater  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  IFAD  as  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  Congress  views  these  funding 
and  organizational  Issues.  We  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  work  with  IFAO  to  assure  that 
Its  original  purposes  can  be  met  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  Its  prior  commitments  to  the 
United  States  and  other  donors. 

Of  course,  any  action  you  might  take  dic- 
ing consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  which  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  request, 
would  receive  our  support. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Prm  McPhebson. 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  if  the  United  States  was  perceived 
as  the  country  chat  Jeopardized  this  pro- 
gram's future,  especially  in  light  of  posi- 
tive signals  received  recently  from  OPEC. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  not 
the  case.  I  am  assured  that  in  fiscal  year 
1983  the  door  is  open  for  the  United 
States  to  meet  its  funding  commitment. 
I  hope  that  the  d(X>r  is  not  closed  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  if  OPEC  shows  a  willing- 
ness to  meet  its  commitment  and  the 
other  IFAD  problems  are  resolved. 

At  any  rate,  OPEC  and  the  other  IFAD 
fimding  participants  should  know  of  the 
continuing  U.S.  commitment  toward 
IFAD's  goals  and  objectives. 

I  have  been  asked  by  Senators  Hat- 
riELO,  Leahy,  Eagleton,  Percy,  suid  Pell. 
to  express  their  support  for  these  same 
sentiments. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  like  to  state  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  door 
is  always  open. 

In  his  comments  he  pointed  out  that 
we  have  decided  to  defer  funding  for 
IFAD,  and  I  might  also  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  that  the  Arab  coun- 
tries have  deferred  their  decision,  as  well, 
until  next  summer. 

But  our  action  is  not  meant  to  indicate 
to  anyone  that  the  door  is  closed  on  this 
questicHi  or  that  we  do  not  look  with  fa- 
vor and  interest  upon  this  program  if 
the  commitments  of  the  other  member 
coimtries  are,  in  fact,  met. 

CTPBU8 

Mr.  PERCY.  On  page  9.  lines  2  and  3 
of  S.  1802,  the  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  "not  more  than  $7.5  million 
shall  be  available  for  Cyprus."  The  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1981  earmarks  not  less 
than  $10  mllhon  for  Cyprus. 

I  would  note  that  in  the  R)reign  Rela- 
tions Committee  markup  a  figure  of  $15 
million  was  first  considered,  so  that  the 
$10  million  earmark  is  already  a  com- 
promise figure. 

These  funds  would  be  used  not  only  for 
refugee  assistance  but  also  for  educa- 
tional exchange.  The  $10  miUion  figure 
in  the  authorizing  bill  represents  a  $5 
million  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1981 

I  understand  that  the  continuing  res- 
olution in  the  House  bill  would  provide 
$15  million  for  Cyprus  in  fiscal  year  1982 


Would  it  therefore  be  fair  to  assume  that 
the  conference  report  for  the  continuing 
resolution  would  provide  at  least  $10  mil- 
lion for  Cyprus  and  that  it  could  be  ear- 
marked with  language  similar  to  that  on 
page  9,  lines  2-3  of  S.  1802? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  believe  that  given  the 
levels  and  earmarking  for  Cyprus  in  this 
bill  and  in  the  House  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  the  assumption  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  may  well  be  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much  indeed. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    04  3 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  nilnoU  (Mr.  PatcT) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 645: 

On  page  9.  lines  23  to  25,  delete  every- 
thing after  the  number  •34,180.000. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Pell 
and  BroEN  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  this 
amendment. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated as  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  reduces  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  request  by  about  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  international  narcotics  control. 

Personally.  I  disagree  with  a  reduction 
in  this  all  important  program  to  keep 
Illegal  drugs  off  America's  streets,  but  I 
will  not  contest  the  reduction. 

Although  I  imagine  it  makes  Senator 
NuNN  and  other  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Investigating  Committee,  who  have 
spent  so  much  time  with  me  on  dnig 
abuse,  unhappy  when  we  look  at  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  efforts  that  we  make 
to  try  to  reduce  drug  abuse  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  recognize  the  tremendous 
cost  of  drug  abuse  running  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  alone  just  on  street 
crime.  Anything  we  can  do  to  reduce 
drug  abuse  is  cost  effective  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

This  amendment  deletes  the  prohibi- 
tion on  funds  to  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  This  pro- 
gram is  aimed  primarily  at  Pakistan. 
Now  I  understand  that  there  may  be 
some  temporary  absorption  problems 
with  UNFDAC,  but  this  is  no  reason  to 
prohibit  funds  for  that  program.  Such  a 
prohibition  will  be  read  in  Pakistan  as  a 
sign  that  we  are  no  longer  Interested  in 
controlling  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  from 
that  area.  I  should  think  that  simply 
reducing  the  funds  for  UNFDAC  is  suf- 
ficient and  no  prohibition  is  required. 
The  President  needs  some  flexibility  in 
this  area. 

The  Foreign  Relations  CMnmlttee  has 
received  a  letter  frwn  the  administra- 
tion stating  that  no  funds  would  be  ob- 
ligated for  UNFDAC  in  flscal  year  1982 
unless  Congress  receives  a  repragraming 
notice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  letter  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DKPAaTMENT  OT  STATS, 

Waahington,  DC,  November  12,  lasi. 
Hon.  RoBiaT  W.  KAsmr.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions,   Committee    on    Appropriations. 
V.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Chaoiman  :  In  discussions  which 
were  held  this  afternoon  between  Mr.  James 
Bond  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Staff  and  Mr.  Hans  Blnnendljk  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff 
with  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Llnnemann  of  the  Bureau 
of  International  Narcotics  Matters.  Mr.  Lln- 
neman  requested  that  the  prohibitive  lan- 
guage restricting  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
be  dropped  from  8.  1802. 

If  this  can  be  done,  the  Administration 
would  make  a  thorough  review  of  our 
UNFDAC  program  needs  and  before  proceed- 
ing to  obligate  any  funds  for  this  purpose 
the  Bureau  through  the  Department  would 
submit  a  Notice  of  our  Intention  to  Repro- 
gram  to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  Section  834  of 
the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act. 

I  hope  this  proposal  is  acceptable  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

RiCRAKO  FaDIBANKS, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  this  assurance  I  do 
believe  this  amendment  may  be  accept- 
able to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  concern 
has  been  expressed  by  Senators  Percy, 
D'Amato  and  others  regarding  the  com- 
mittee's action  which  cut  funding  for 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  and  put  in  the  bill  language  pro- 
hibiting funding  for  that  program. 

The  reason  for  the  committee's  action 
is  that  In  the  hearings  we  discovered 
that  the  pipeline  for  the  U.N.  fund  re- 
mains quite  large,  and  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  program  does  not  need  any  new 
funds.  That  situation  has  not  changed. 

However.  I  do  understand  the  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  with  reference 
to  the  prohibition  which  we  have  put  in 
the  legislation,  and  I  am,  therefore,  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment  dropping 
the  prohibition.  However,  it  is  nonethe- 
less understood  that  the  cut  that  we 
made  to  the  program  includes  the  cut 
from  the  U.N.  fund.  This  is  not  going 
to  hurt  this  program,  as.  In  fact,  they 
have  already  indicated  that  they  In- 
tended to  use  money  budgeted  for  the 
U.N.  fund  as  a  contingency  fund  for 
bilateral  programs.  Even  now  there  is 
a  reprograming  pending  which  would 
use  one  of  the  $2  million  available  for 
the  U.N.  fund  for  a  program  in  Mexico. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
asked  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Fairbanks.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  be  included 
in  the  Record.  This  letter  indicates  that 
the  Department  wiU  not  go  forward  with 
any  funding  for  UNFDAC  unless  a  re- 
programing  is  submitted  in  the  normal 
reprograming  fashion. 

So  with  that  understanding.  I  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  645)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sunend- 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  moticHi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

T7P  AMSMDMENT   no.    646 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO-  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pe«ct)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Peix  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  646. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19  line  12.  after  the  word  Com- 
mittees, Insert  the  words  "and  the  relevant 
authorizing  committees". 

Mr.  PEaiCY.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent provision  of  section  512  requires 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
prove any  transfers  of  funds  between 
appropriation  accounts. 

The  Senate  FV>reign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  Informally  received  assur- 
ances from  the  administration  that  it 
would  receive  the  same  treatment  con- 
cerning such  transfers  as  does  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

This  amendment  simply  formalizes 
that  arrang^nent. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  section 
512  of  this  bill  has  been  carried  in  the 
appropriation  legislation  for  several 
years.  It  provides  that  transfers  may  not 
be  made  between  accotmts  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  An>ropriations 
Committees. 

This  amendment  would  add  the  au- 
thorizing cc«nmlttees  to  that  approval 
process.  While  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees are,  of  course,  eititled  to  require 
such  approval  In  its  own  legislation,  I 
have  no  objection  to  Including  them  here, 
and,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  majori- 
ty, I  am  willing  to  accept  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  646)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AniCAN    DEVELOPMENT    rOTTNDATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  page  8, 
lines  11  to  12  of  the  bill  there  is  deleted 
all  funding  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation.  I  address  this  question  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  As  you  know,  this  i>ro- 
gram  was  authorized  at  the  initiation 
and  the  initiative  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  do  not  intend  to  move  to 
delete  this  prohibition,  but  just  simply 


I  want  the  record  to  show  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sup- 
ports the  African  Develomnent  Foun- 
dation. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  the  con- 
ference we  can  discuss  this  program,  and 
If  you  become  convinced  of  its  merits  I 
hope  you  can  recede  to  the  House's  posi- 
tion on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  would 
hope  that  we  could,  in  fact,  between  now 
and  the  conference  discuss  this  program. 
I  would  be  more  than  anxious  to  do  so. 
If,  as  the  Senator  says,  we  become  con- 
vinced of  the  merits,  we  could  certainly 
consider  working  with  the  House  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  chair- 
person of  the  African  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Kassebacm,  is  supportive  of  this  posi- 
tion, as  well. 

I  was  interested  to  cote  that  the  com- 
mittee's TfipoTt  discusses  the  claim  of  the 
Sea  Oil  k  General  Co.  against  the  Oov- 
emment  at  Indonesia.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  American  investors  abroad, 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  its  ef- 
forts to  resolve  this  longstanding  dis- 
pute. At  the  same  time,  we  have  vital 
strategic  and  economic  interests  in  In- 
donesia. I  am  concerned  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  report,  directing  that  no 
funds  be  obligated  for  assistance  to  In- 
donesia until  the  claim  is  settled,  will 
jeopardize  these  interests.  Perhaps  we 
can  arrive  at  a  different  approach  which 
will  stimulate  a  settlement  of  the  claim 
without  posing  such  a  serious  risk  to  our 
interests  in  Indonesia. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  committee  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  continued  lack  of  progress 
toward  a  resolution  of  the  case.  It  was 
our  intention  to  send  an  unmistakaWe 
message  to  the  Government  of  Indonesia 
that  Indonesia  caimot  expect  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  continue  unless  it  respects  the 
rights  of  U.S.  investors.  At  the  same 
time.  I  share  the  Senator's  concern  re- 
garding the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  Indonesia.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  case  can  be  settled  promptly  and  that 
we  will  therefore  avoid  any  interruption 
of  assistance  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  share  the  Senator's 
hope  for  prompt  settlement,  but  I  am 
concerned  that  even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, settlement  may  not  be  possible 
before  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  be- 
comes law.  The  case  is  by  no  means  one- 
sided. It  involves  complex  issues  of  fact 
and  law.  If  we  attempt  to  force  a  settle- 
ment within  a  relatively  short  period 
imder  a  threat  that  assistance  may  be 
terminated,  we  may  drive  the  Indone- 
sians into  an  extreme  position  and  thus 
lessen  or  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a 
settlement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  claim 
would  remain  unsettled  and  our  Inter- 
ests in  Indonesia  would  be  severely  dam- 
aged. I  support  the  committee's  efforts 
to  reach  a  settlement,  but  I  b^eve  the 
approach  reflected  in  the  report  may  be 
counterproductive  because  it  threatens 
an  extreme  sanction  in  the  very  near 
future. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  The  case  has  dragged 
on  for  several  years  without  substantial 
progress  toward  settlement.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  committee  felt  that 
strong  action  was  required. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
noting  that  progress  toward  setUement 
has  been  extremely  slow  in  the  past. 
Within  the  last  month,  however,  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  has  retained 
the  law  firm  of  White  fc  Case  to  exam- 
ine the  case  and  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  its  resolution.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  White  k  Case  is  actively  pur- 
suing the  case  and  expects  to  make  its 
recommendations  to  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  in  the  near  future.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Department  of  State,  obviously 
responding  to  the  committee's  expressed 
concerns,  has  urged  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  at  the  highest  levels  to  reserve 
this  matter  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
damage  to  our  relations.  The  Indone- 
sians have  replied  that  they  are  d(tog 
their  utmost  to  resolve  the  case  and  will 
act  promptly  upon  the  recommendation 
of  their  lawyers.  One  possibility  woiUd 
be  the  submission  of  the  case  to  arbitra- 
tion. I  believe  that  progress  toward  a 
resolution  of  this  claim  is  finally  under- 
way, due  in  large  measure  to  the  com- 
mittee's strong  expression  of  concern.  I 
fear,  however,  that  if  the  directive  con- 
tained in  the  committee's  report  becomes 
effective,  it  may  destroy  the  current  im- 
petus toward  a  settlement. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
Senator's  remarks.  I  lielieve  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  express  its  strong 
and  continuing  interest  in  a  resoluti<Mi 
of  this  case.  At  the  same  time,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  concern  that  our  ef- 
forts in  this  regard  not  be  counter- 
productive. Can  the  Senator  suggest  an 
approach  which  will  effectively  promote 
a  settlement  without  risking  the  disad- 
vantages he  fears  may  result  in  the  com- 
mittee's directive? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  recommend  for  the  Sen- 
ator's consideration  the  approach  taken 
by  the  Appropriation's  Committee  of  the 
House  in  its  report  on  the  same  bill.  The 
House  report  "urges  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  press  for  an  immediate  settle- 
ment and  to  delay  obligation  of  funds  in 
flscal  year  1982  until  a  fuU  report  has 
been  made  to  the  committee  and  discus- 
sions held."  I  believe  this  language  re- 
flects the  strong  concern  which  this  l>ody 
has  regarding  the  continued  lack  of  a 
settlement,  but  provides  sulDcient  lati- 
tude and  time  for  the  resolution  of  the 
claim  either  through  negotiations  or 
arbitration.  Does  the  Senator  figree? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  believe  the  approach 
taken  by  the  House  may  be  acceptable. 
However,  given  the  delays  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  monitor  the  case  very  closely  and 
to  press  for  a  prompt  resolution  of  the 
ckdm.  

Mr.  PERCY.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern,  and  I  expect  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  to  take  all  available  measures  to 
promote  a  settlement  and  to  keep  the 
committee  fully  and  completely  informed 
of  the  status  of  this  case. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  may  be  able  to  support  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  House  Appropria- 
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tions  Committee,  providing  the  case  Is 
resolved,  or  if  substantial  progress 
toward  resolution  of  the  case  is  made. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  patience  and  consideration,  and  I  of- 
fer my  full  support  of  his  efforts  to 
resolve  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  items 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Intended  to 
bring  up.  I  will  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  floor  In  the  event  other  Items  do  come 
up  on  which  the  cwnments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  necessary. 

I  see  another  distinguished  member  of 
the  Forei«^  Relations  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Hklks,  in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  al- 
ways give  him  my  proxy,  but  I  always 
value  his  counsel  and  advice. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  Just 
left  a  rat  race  called  the  conference  be  - 
tween  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
farm  bill.  I  see  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  smiling,  because  he  is 
also  a  member  of  that  conference.  But  he 
could  not  be  there  because  he  has  to  be 
here  presiding  so  he  does  not  know  the 
fun  he  missed,  but  I  will  tell  him  about  it. 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.  647 

(Purpoee:  To  prohibit  tbe  avallablUty  of 
funds  for  the  United  Nations  Institute  for 
NanUbla) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendnment 
numbered  647. 

On  page  5,  line  13.  before  the  period  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  available  for  the  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Namibia". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  Includes  $500  million  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  fimds  for  the 
so-called  Institute  for  Namibia,  to  be 
funded  through  the  volimtary  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  very  moment 
some  delicate  negotiations  are  in  prog- 
ress with  regard  to  the  terms  for  an 
election  for  the  independence  of  Nami- 
bia. The  United  Nations  has  designated 
SWAPO,  a  terrorist  organization,  as  the 
sole  and  authentic  representative  of  the 
people  of  Namibia,  even  though  SWAPO 
has  never  participated  in  an  election  in 
Namibia,  and  in  fact  refuses  to  do  so. 
SWAPO  believes  that  power  comes  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gtm,  or  maybe  out  of 
United  Nations  support. 

One  of  the  sticking  points  in  the  pro- 
posed election  arrangements  Is  whether 
or  not  the  United  Nations  should  over- 
see the  elections,  and  provide  peace- 
keeping troops  during  the  election  proc- 
ess. But  South  Africa  has  rejected  these 
proposals,  correctly  asserting  that  the 
United  Nations  does  not  come  into  the 


election  process  with  clean  hands.  The 
United  Nations,  by  designating  SWAPO. 
that  terrorist  group,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Namibia,  has  already 
taken  sides  in  the  dispute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations — and  this  is  no  surprise 
to  anybody  who  has  observed  the  United 
Nations  over  the  years — the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  funding  SWAPO  for 
years  through  various  devices,  such  as 
the  Institute  for  Namibia,  the  Fund  for 
Namibia,  and  various  so-called  humani- 
tarian and  educational  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  record  be  clear 
that  the  Institute  for  Namibia  is  a 
Marxist  organization,  intended  to  In- 
doctrinate its  students  in  the  principles 
of  Marxism  and  revolution.  Our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Hatakawa)  has 
told  us  on  more  than  one  occasion  on 
this  floor  how.  during  his  visit  to  the 
institute,  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
pictures  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 

Moreover,  the  State  Department  has 
acknowledged  in  the  past  that  the  Insti- 
tute caters  only  to  SWAPO  members,  and 
that  members  of  other  political  facticms 
liave  been  literally  driven  out.  In  1979, 
the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Organizations.  Mr.  Charles 
Maynes,  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  me 
that  even  the  bulk  of  the  members  of 
SWANU.  which  is  SWAPO's  revolution- 
ary competitor,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Institute  because  of  harassment  from 
SWAPO.  Needless  to  say,  there  have  been 
no  moderate  students  at  the  Institute 
whatsoever. 

So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is, 
I  hope,  obvious.  It  is  more  than  the  $500,- 
000  that  is  involved.  What  is  involved  is 
the  question  of  what  will  happen  if  we 
continue  to  fund  this  outfit.  Obviously, 
we  will  prejudice  the  negotiations  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier  and  we  will  con- 
tribute to  the  impression  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  an  biased  intervenor  in  what 
should  be  a  free  political  process. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  tills  funding  should  re- 
main in  a  bill  approved  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  himself  knows  one  thing  about 
tills.  Even  though  this  may  involve  what 
amounts  to  a  small  sum  of  money  around 
this  place — $500,000 — it  is  a  significant 
sum  to  the  American  taxpayers,  and  the 
political  impact  of  its  inclusion  in  this 
bill  would  be  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amotmt. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  unoer  this  heading 
may  be  available  for  the  United  Nations 
Institute  for  Namibia.  It  would  not  re- 
duce the  overall  funding,  but  it  would 
prevent  any  U.S.  contributions  to  the  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  insertions 
of  October  12,  1979,  when  we  last  took  up 
this  subject,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


The  Leading  Fxtnds  fob  the  iNsrxniTE  or 

Namibia 

(Friday,  October  12,  1979] 

amendment  no.   B13 

(Purposs:  To  protoiblt  fimdlng  for  the 
Institute  for  Namibia) 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  numbered  612. 

Mr.  Helms.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  would  cut  one-half  million 
dollars  from  tbe  so-called  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  Intended  for 
the  V2i.  Institute  for  Namibia. 

Let  us  take  a  good  close  look  at  this  insti- 
tute. It  is  an  educational  arm  of  the  Soviet- 
backed  terrorist  organization,  SWAPO.  I 
think  it  Is  an  insult  to  the  American  tax- 
payer to  even  contemplate  using  U.S.  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

Tbe  U.S.  funding  is  Just  one  Increment, 
however,  of  millions  of  dollars  which  tbe 
United  Nations  intends  to  funnel  Into  tills 
institute  over  the  next  3  years. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs.  Mr.  Charles  Maynes,  has  virtually 
confirmed  that  the  so-called  Institute  for 
Namibia  is  nothing  in  thU  world  but  a 
SWAPO  front.  Although  the  Secretary  at- 
tempts to  make  a  distinction  between  mili- 
tary activities  and  educational  activities,  tbe 
fact  remains  that  a  grant  to  this  institute  Is 
a  grant  to  support  SWAPO's  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. I  intended  to  go  into  more  detail  about 
this  letter  in  a  moment.  Hopefully,  it  will 
help  my  colleagues  to  understand  better  the 
enormous  range  of  tundlng  which  tbe  United 
Nations  provides  to  SWAPO.  which  it  regards 
as  "the  sole  and  authentic  representative  of 
the  Namiblan  people." 

Mr.  President,  to  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  says  "horseradish,"  because 
the  truth  is  that  SWAPO  has  no  legitimate 
claim  to  represent  the  Namiblan  people,  ex- 
cept the  claim  of  terror.  By  funding  SWAPO. 
the  United  States  will  make  it  Impossible  to 
have  free  elections  In  Namibia.  There  is  a 
whole  range  of  political  groups  in  Namibia, 
both  black  and  multiracial,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  democratic  principle;  but  SWAPO 
rejects  democratic  principles.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
posed under  this  bill  to  send  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  aid  of  SWAPO.  A  good  example 
Is  described  by  Secretary  Maynes  himself, 
where  he  relates  how  SWAPO  forced  other 
political  groups  to  leave  the  Institute. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
be  a  party  to  funding  even  the  educational 
arm  of  a  terrorUt  group  that  rejects  demo- 
cratic principles. 

It  is  understandable  why  the  anU-Amer- 
Ican  bloc  at  tbe  U.N.  should  support  such 
programs:  but  it  is  incomprehensible  why  the 
United  States  should  support  them. 

The  fact  is  that  even  though  these  pro- 
grams are  allegedly  "educational"  they  In 
fact  support  the  terrorist  programs  of  Marx- 
ist revolutionaries  in  southern  Africa.  The 
United  Nations  has  declared  SWAPO  to  be 
tbe  sole  and  authentic  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Namibia  and  South  Africa.  They 
did  this  on  the  basis  of  tbe  groups'  terrorist 
activities  and  not  upon  any  realistic  assess- 
ment of  the  political  strength  of  the  orga- 
nizations. It  is  clear  Marxist  dogma  that  a 
Marxist  organization  is  the  authentic  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  whether  the  people 
agree  with  it  or  not.  It  Is  tbe  same  doctri- 
naire drive  for  control  that  proclaims  that 
Gus  Hall's  Communist  Party  of  the  VS.A.  is 
the  authentic  representative  of  the  American 
people.  Anybody  who  believes  that  will  be- 
lieve anything. 

Since  the  U.N.  has  already  proclaimed 
SWAPO  to  be  the  sole  and  authentic  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  people  of  Namibia,  to  take 
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Just  one  example.  SWAPO  has  become  the 
beneficiary  of  millions  of  doi:ar«  of  U.N. 
funding.  These  funds  come  from  both  as- 
sessed and  voluntary  contributions.  In  the 
bUl  before  us  today,  we  are  dealing  only  with 
voluntary  contributions,  but  no  one  can  get 
the  true  picture  without  looking  at  both. 

According  to  an  article  which  appeared  last 
year  in  the  publication  American  Relations, 
the  U.N.  has  set  up  three  special  agencies 
to  support  revolution  in  southern  Africa. 
These  Include  the  U.N.  Commissioner  for 
Namibia,  the  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia,  and 
the  U.N.  Fund  for  Namibia,  which  in  turn 
funds  the  Namibia  Institute,  which  Is  what 
this  amendment  addresses.  According  to  the 
article,  the  U.N.  Commissioner  for  Namibia 
Is  the  U.N. '8  government  in  exile  for  Namibia, 
with  three  offices  in  New  York,  Lusaka,  and 
Botswana,  with  a  total  budget  of  $1,722,600, 
for  1978-79.  The  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia 
has  25  member  nations  with  a  budget  of 
$1,581,700  for  1978-79.  The  Council  also  rec- 
ognizes SWAPO  as  the  "sole  and  authentic 
representative  of  the  people  of  Namibia,"  and 
funds  SWAPO's  New  York  office  to  the  tune 
of  $182,200. 

The  U.N.  Fund  for  Namibia  is  a  trust  fund 
account  established  in  1971,  which  has  re- 
ceived $950,000  from  the  assessed  U.N.  budget, 
and  $1,303,874  from  voluntary  contributions. 
In  1974.  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  approved 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute  for  Na- 
mibia. The  Fund  for  Namibia  gave  the  Insti- 
tute $846,649  by  March  1977.  However,  the 
United  Nations  Development  Fund  also  gave 
the  Institute  $3,750,000  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

It  is  the  category  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions that  we  are  talking  about  here. 

Concerned  about  the  funding  of  suoh  out- 
fits at  the  Institute  for  Namibia,  I  wrote 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organizations  Affairs,  Mr.  Charles 
Maynes,  about  the  veracity  of  these  figvu-es 
and  other  Information  I  had  received.  Secre- 
tary Maynes  confirmed  them  both  in  outline 
and  detail  and  added  even  more  disturbing 
information.  A  complete  copy  of  Secretary 
Maynes'  letter  is  on  the  desk  for  every  Sena- 
tor. We  bad  it  distributed  last  night  and 
it  is  here  again  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope 
Senators  will  take  a  look  at  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Secretary  Maynes  and 
Its  attachments  be  printed  In  the  Recobd 
at  tbe  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presidinc  Otticer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Helms.  In  response  to  my  questions. 
Secretary  Maynes  wrote: 

"All  of  the  Institute's  students  are  Namlb- 
lans.  The  bulk  of  them  appear  to  be  members 
or  supporters  of  SWAPO.  However,  some  of 
the  students  are  also  supporters  of  another 
Namiblan  liberation  movement.  SWANU.  and 
some  profess  no  political  preference  what- 
ever. Professional  staff  members  are  listed  on 
an  enclosed  table  and  are  citizens  of  a  variety 
of  countries." 

I  am  quoting,  Mr.  President,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  quote  tbe  Secretary: 

"Acting  on  behalf  of  the  President,  and 
after  a  careful  review  of  our  Embassy  in 
Lusaka,  Secretary  Vance  determined  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1979,  that  no  fiscal  year  1979  funds 
for  the  UN  Institute  for  Namibia  will  be 
used  to  support  the  military  or  paramilitary 
activities  of  SWAPO.  Although  it  Is  clear 
that  there  are  some  members  of  tbe  factilty 
at  tbe  Institute  who  favor  SWAPO  and  have 
expressed  their  preferences,  these  expres- 
sions, as  well  as  those  by  groups  who  favor 
other  political  parties,  have  occurred  within 
a  climate  of  academic  freedom  that  permits 
a  range  of  poUtlcal  expression  as  weU  as  tbe 
right  to  keep  sUent.  There  have  b«en  Inci- 


dents between  supporters  of  SWAPO  and 
SWANU  at  the  Institute.  As  a  result  of  one 
Incident  a  group  of  SWANU  supporters  left 
tb«  Institute.  However,  our  Embassy  in 
Lusaka,  maintains  frequent  contacts  with 
tbe  Institute,  believes  that  these  incidents 
have  not  affected  the  Integrity  of  the  Insti- 
ute'B  academic  program." 

All  that  I  Just  read  was  a  precise  quote 
from  the  Secretary's  letter. 

ISi.  President,  I  am  bound  to  ask  has  any 
Senator  ever  heard  of  such  nonsense? 

Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Maynes,  admits  that  "the  bulk  of  tbe 
students  appear  to  be  members  or  supporters 
of  SWAPO."  Then  he  goes  on  to  q>eak  of 
what  he  calls  "incidents" — and  I  hoi>e  the 
reporter  will  put  quotation  marks  around 
the  word  "Incidents" — where  the  climate  of 
repression  became  so  great  the  the  mi- 
nority organization,  SWANU,  had  to  leave 
the  Institute.  Can  any  Senator  in  bis  right 
mind  vote  to  6?nd  a  half  million  dollars  to 
an  outfit  like  that?  Five  hundred  thousand 
doUars  of  tbe  American  taxpayers'  money. 

We  are  going  to  see  momentarily.  But 
what  kind  of  double  talk  is  this  about  "aca- 
demic freedom"  from  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  facts  of  tbe 
matter  are  somewhat  different.  Let  us  naU 
down  one  thing  forever  more:  SWAPO  is  a 
terrorist  organization  which  murders  Inno- 
cet  people,  destroys  property,  and  all  tbe 
rest  of  It.  SWAPO  has  chosen  to  declare  war 
against  the  black  people  of  Namibia.  It  has 
even  declared  war  against  those  who  even 
dissent  within  the  SWAPO  movement.  Oh, 
that  is  great  academic  freedom;  $600,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  support  an  outfit 
like  that.  How  p-beurd  can  we  get? 

Tbe  head  of  SWAPO,  Sam  Nujoma,  bad 
tbe  dissenters  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
Zambia.  Ob,  what  a  great  fellow.  By  all 
means  we  ought  to  send  him  $500,000  of  tbe 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  bad  better  not 
take  a  poll  among  the  American  people  on 
this  question. 

He  had  tbe  dissenters  arrested  and  thrown 
In  JaU,  and  when  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  these  prisoners — you 
know,  tbe  ones  who  disagreed  with  the  ter- 
rorists— this  man,  Sam  Nujoma,  had  them 
spirited  across  the  border  to  Tanzania,  where 
the  Tanzanlan  Marxist  dictator.  Jules  Nyer- 
ere,  has  no  compunction  about  legal  niceties. 
He  is  not  troubled  about  academic  freedom 
and  liberty.  Oh.  no.  About  2,000  SWAPO  dis- 
senters have  disappeared  into  Nyerere's  Jails 
and  have  never  been  seen  again. 

I  will  amend  that.  About  150  were  released 
last  year.  That  leaves  1,850  people  who  are 
either  dead  or  locked  in  some  dark  prison 
cell  because  they  committed  the  heinous 
crime  of  dissenting  within  SWAPO,  tbe  ter- 
rorist outfit. 

Among  those  ISO  were  Andreas  Chlpanga, 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  SWAPO.  and 
Dr.  Kenneth  Abrahams,  a  distinguished  med- 
ical doctor  with  an  International  reputation. 
You  see,  they  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  establishing  a  new  political  party, 
the  SWAPO-Democrats,  a  party  which  re- 
jects tbe  terrorist  tactics  of  Nujoma.  Polit- 
ically, they  would  be  similar  to  tbe  British 
Labor  Party  or  the  German  Social  Democrats. 
Similarly,  SWANU  has  Joined  a  group 
called  the  Namibia  National  Front,  a  coali- 
tion of  parties  with  a  leftist  orientation.  Al- 
though SWAPO.  SWAPO-D,  and  SWANU  re- 
ject ethnic  concepts  of  politics,  the  truth  is 
that  their  base  of  support  is  tribal,  coming 
mainly  from  the  Ovambo  and  Herero  tribes. 
None  of  them  has  any  authentic  claim  to 
represent  a  majority  even  of  their  dominant 
tribes,  much  less  Namibia  as  a  whole. 

The  majority  party  Is  the  Democratic 
Tumhalle  Association,  a  multiracial  demo- 
cratic movement  that  recognizes  tbe  ethnic 


reaUty  of  the  11  ethnic  groups  in  Namibia. 
In  the  elections  held  last  December.  DTA 
won  not  only  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
but  an  absolute  majority  of  both  registered 
and  prospective  voters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  been  in  direct  contact  recently  with 
all  of  the  democratic  parties — that  is  with  a 
lltUe  "d"— In  NamibU.  and  I  can  attest  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  healthy  political  spec- 
trum operating  there.  I  do  not  support  the 
political  views  and  aims  of  all  these  parties, 
but  I  do  support  their  right  to  exist  and  to 
go  before  the  electorate  in  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. 

However,  the  United  Nations  does  not  sup- 
port their  right  to  exist.  Tbe  United  Nations 
recognizes  only  the  terrorist  organization, 
SWAPO,  as  the  sole  and  authentic  represent- 
ative of  the  Namiblan  people.  Moreover,  it 
provides  extensive  poUtlcal  patronage  to 
SWAPO,  not  only  through  the  Namibia  In- 
stitute, but  through  millions  of  dollars  In 
assessed  and  voluntary  contributions. 

So  here  the  U.N.  is  setting  itself  up  to  be 
the  impartial  Judge  of  elections  in  Namibia, 
but  tbe  U.N.  itself  Is  heavily  financing  one 
party,  SWAPO— the  one  party  that  Is  deter- 
mined to  seize  power  through  the  barrel  of 
the  gun,  rather  than  through  tbe  ballot 
box. 

So  the  bottom  line  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  should  be  very  clear:  This  hypoc- 
risy has  got  to  stop.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  financing  so-called  "educational  and 
academic"  programs  such  as  the  Institute 
of  Namibia  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war 
aganst  freedom  being  carried  on  by  SWAPO. 
Of  course,  it  has  everything  to  do  with  It. 
Th2  people  of  this  country,  the  citlzsns  and 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  must  not  be 
required  to  fund  this  terrorist  Institute.  But 
unless  this  pending  amendment  is  adopted. 
that  is  precisely  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  American  Relations  en- 
titled "How  the  United  Nations  Finances 
Terrorists"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officeb.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Helms.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

"ExHiBrr   1 
Department  of  State, 

Wathington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  23,  regarding  SWAPO's  re- 
lationship to  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
requested  Information  from  our  Mission  to 
the  UN  and  several  foreign  posts  to  respond 
to  some  of  your  questions,  but  I  wanted  to 
provide  you  now  with  the  information  avaU- 
able  In  the  Department. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  noting  that  from 
1946  on  the  Namiblan  problem  has  been 
uniquely  Internationalized  because,  alone 
among  countries  handling  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandated  territory.  South  Africa  re- 
fused to  transfer  the  Mandate  to  tbe  UN. 
This  set  South  Africa  on  a  collision  course 
with  the  UN  which  has  affected  international 
treatment  of  the  issue  ever  since. 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  political  par- 
ties inside  Namibia,  the  Security  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  have  followed  dif- 
ferent courses.  The  Security  Council  has  rec- 
ognized no  Namiblan  party  as  superior  to 
any  other.  Through  its  approval  of  the  West- 
em  settlement  Proposal  and  Its  authorization 
of  tbe  formation  of  UNTAG  by  the  Secretary 
General,  the  CouncU  has  clearly  taken  a 
stand  In  favor  of  the  solution  advocated  by 
the  Contact  Group  and  orlglnaUy  agreed  to 
by  all  parties  to  the  settlement.  Including 
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South  Africa.  The  operations  of  the  United 
Nations  Transition  Assistance  Oroup 
(UNTAO)  In  Namibia  will  take  place  under 
the  overall  authority  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  whole  purpose  on  the  proposed 
transition  Is  to  prepare  for  and  conduct  elec- 
tions under  United  Nations  supervision  and 
control  in  which  all  Namlblan  political  par- 
ties can  take  part  on  an  equal  basis.  In  this 
contest,  it  Is  clear  that  SWAPO  will  have  a 
position  no  more  nor  no  less  favorable  than 
any  other  political  party.  Moreover,  the 
record  of  the  United  Nations  for  impartiality 
in  peacekeeping  situations,  such  as  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Cyprus,  is  very  good  Indeed. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  UNTAO 
will  acquit  Itself  In  a  similarly  unbiased 
fashion. 

"Regarding  the  decision  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  to  endorse  SWAPO  as  the  "sole  and 
authentic  representative  of  the  Namlblan 
people",  many  African  states  felt  that  early 
international  recognition  of  one  of  the  parties 
in  Angola  might  have  helped  to  prevent  the 
civil  war  In  that  country'.  It  was  against  this 
history  that  they  decided  to  accord  some 
recognition  to  SWAPO.  Other  members, 
agreeing  that  South  Africa's  continuing  con- 
trol of  Namibia  was  Illegal,  accepted  the 
African  position.  The  Assembly  arrived  at 
this  decision  in  1973,  well  before  the  April 
1977  beftlnnlng  of  the  Western  Five  Power 
initiative  on  Namibia. 

"Although  the  U.S.  has  not  accepted  that 
SWAPO  is  the  'sole  and  legitimate  represent- 
ative of  the  Namlblan  people,'  the  U.S.  does 
regard  the  South  African  occupation  in 
Namibia  as  illegal  and  has  since  1966  when 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  in  Resolution  2145 
of  October  28,  revoked  the  mandate  which 
had  been  granted  to  South  Africa  by  the 
League  of  Nations  on  grounds  that  South 
Africa  was  taking  no  action  to  bring  the  ter- 
ritory toward  Independence,  that  It  had  ex- 
tended apartheid  to  Namibia,  and  that  It  had 
refused  to  recognize  that  the  authority  of 
the  League  of  Nations  for  mandated  terri- 
tories had  passed  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  supported  and  voted  in  favor 
of  that  resolution  in  1966.  We  also  supported 
Security  Council  Resolution  264  of  March  20, 
1969,  which  recognized  the  UNGA  action  as 
well  as  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  which,  in  1971,  upheld 
the  GA  resolution  by  ruling  that  the  South 
African  occupation  of  Namibia  was  in  fact 
illegal. 

"The  following  information  is  In  response 
to  the  specific  questions  contained  in  your 
letter. 

"1.    TSAVEL  COSTS   FOB   SWAPO   lUMBERS 

"We  have  had  difScultles  In  identifying  the 
exact  travel  cost  for  each  individual  but  it 
appears  that  your  figures  for  the  travel  ex- 
penses Involved  in  paragraphs  A-C  of  your 
letter  were  reached  by  taking  the  estimated 
total  travel  expense  for  all  delegates,  and  di- 
viding that  flg\u«  by  the  number  of  delegates 
to  attend.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  suggest 
that  the  figures  involved  may  not  be  precisely 
accurate  Inasmuch  as  the  travel  expenses  for 
any  given  representative  may  have  been 
somewhat  greater  or  smaller  than  those  of 
another  depending  upon  the  distance  trav- 
eled. Moreover,  In  at  least  some  of  these  in- 
stances the  proposed  number  of  delegates  did 
not  attend  the  conferences  in  question,  not 
all  of  the  travel  money  was  used,  and  some 
of  It  was  returned  to  the  original  fimdlng 
source. 

"Under  UN  regulations,  the  organization 
pays  the  travel  costs  to  key  meetings  of  a 
limited  number  of  delegates  from  each  coun- 
try, including  the  U.S.  Although  the  exact 
amounts  may  not  be  correct,  nevertheless  the 
premise  of  the  questions  A,  B,  and  C  Is  ac- 
curate, i.e.,  that  the  United  Nations  does  pay 
the  travel  expenses  Incurred  by  representa- 
tives of  SWAPO  to  attend  various  interna- 
tional   conferences    taking    place    generally 


the  regulAr  JJK  ■■eeesed  budget,  in  accord- 
ance with  UNGA  RMolutlon  32/9.  The  ac- 
tual amounts  contributed  by  member  states 
vary  from  year  to  year.  An  encloaed  table 
provide*  %  breakdown  of  contrtbuttons  made 
by  member  states  in  1978,  as  well  as  amounts 
pledged  in  1979.  The  United  States  does  not 
contribute  to  the  Pund. 

"8.  THC  IMBTITUTC  POR  NAMniA 


Within  the  UN  system.  Because  UN  members 
consider  South  African  occupation  of  Na- 
mibia, illegal.  It  is  argued  that  it  cannot  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  Namibia  at  interna- 
tional meetings;  consequently,  provisions  for 
SWAPO  to  attend  have  been  made.  The 
United  States  voted  against  the  UNGA  reso- 
lution calling  for  UN  funding  for  this  pur- 
pose. However,  the  resolution  was  adopted, 

I  should  note  that  these  and  other  expenses  „  .    _  ^. 

which  you  mentioned  were  provided  by  Dr.  rutiatng 

Marttl  Ahtlsaari.  in  his  capacity  as  Com-  "Tl»»  principal  source  of  funding  for  the 

mlsstoner  for  Namibia,  and  were  taken  from  InsUtute  for  Namibia  is  volimtary  contrlbu- 

UN  1977  assessed  bucket  funds.  naoB  from  XTN  member  sUtee.  However,  as 

"2.    UN    commission™    FOR    NAMIBIA  ^f„H^"  v^^   .hr*!''*!n^*°**-*^     ^"'"^     ***' 

Fund  for  Namibia  In  1977,  a  case  could  be 

"The  activities  of  the  UN  Commissioner  for  made  that  some  of  the  money  given  by  the 

Namibia  are  funded  through  the  regular  as-  Fund  to  the  Institute  could  be  derived  from 

sessed   budget  of  the  United  Nations.  The  the  •600,000  provided  to  the  UN  Fund  for 

Commissioner    has    offices    located    in    New  Namibia  from  the  assessed  budget.  Contrlbu- 

York,  Lusaka,  Zambia  and  Oaborne,  Bots-  tlons  from  member  states  vary  from  year  to 

wana.  The  dUtrlbution  of  the  staff  and  re-  year.    Member   states'   contributions   during 

sources   In    1979    according   to   information  1973  amounted  to  •1.740.500:  unpaid  pledges 

provided  by  the  UN  Is  as  follows:  as  of  31  December  1978.  •67,900.  In  addition." 

. in    1978    •16.000    was    contributed    by    the 

bteUished    Temporiry        Resources  ^nraCR,    •  16,000    by    UNESCO,    and    •42.000 

posts           posts            (thousands)  '"^^  provided  from  public  donations.  An  en- 

. closed  table  provides  a  breakdown  of  oon- 

,                      .  trlbutions  made  in  1976  and  1977  as  weU  as 

ID^l           1p4  amounts  pledged  in  1979,  In  accordance  with 

2  P-5            1  P-3          I-IIIIIIII"  UNGA  Resolution  33/182C. 

*  P-|/'        \  G-J         "The  second  primary  source  of  fimdlng  for 

4G^4                          the  InsOtute  is  the  United  Nations  Develop- 

1  D-1           2  P-3" 345.2  nsent  Program,  which  has  reserved  •3.75  mll- 

1  P-2           36-5          Hon  from  the  Second  Cycle  (1977-1981)  In- 

f^L           :;:-j  dlcatlve   Planning   Figure   for   Namibia   for 

1  plj         —           '"•*  support  of  the  InsUtute.  Annual  UNDP  con- 

lG-4         " trlbutions  accordingly  average  In  the  neigh- 

2LL           borhood  of  ^800,000. 

"B.  Origins  and  political  preferences  of  in- 
stitute students 
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New  York. 

Lusaks 

Gaborone.. 


"The  employees  in  the  Commissioner's  of- 
fice are  international  dvll  servants,  and  no 
record  is  kept  whether  they  are  members  or 
supporters  of  SWAPO  since  the  UN  does  not 
request  information  on  political  afllUations. 

"3.  THC  T7N  COUNCIL  FOB  NAMIBIA 

"The  Council  for  Namibia  is  funded 
through  the  regular  assessed  budget  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Council  for  Namibia  was 
created  In  1967  by  the  General  Assembly, 
once  the  South  African  mandate  was  re- 
voked, to  be  the  legal  administrator  of  the 
territory  until  it  attained  independence.  The 
U.S.,  and  the  Security  (Council,  have  never 
recognized  this  role  for  the  Council. 

"Resolution  33/182  authorized  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Council  from  25  to  31  members. 
The  present  membervhlp  Is  composed  of  the 
following: 

"Algeria,  Angola,  Australia,  Bangladesh, 
Belgium,  Botswana,  Bulgaria,  Burundi,  (3hlle, 
China,  (Colombia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Finland, 
Guyana,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia,  Liberia, 
Mexico.  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania, 
Senegal,  Turkey,  USSR,  United  Republic  of 
Cameroon,  Yugoslavia.  Venezuela,  and  Zam- 
bia. 

"The  Osuncll  meets  in  New  York  as  re- 
quired. During  1977  It  was  allocated  156 
meetings  on  the  basis  of  three  meetings  per 
week;  however,  actually  only  86  meetings 
were  held  (including  its  standing  commit- 
tees and  Informal  meetings).  During  1978 
the  Council  held  a  total  of  97  meetings,  21 
of  which  were  Plenary  Sessions  and  the  bal- 
ance were  standing  committees  and  Informal 
meetings.  The  representative  of  SWAPO  par- 
ticipates In  the  work  of  the  Council  as  an 
observer, 

"4.  THE  TTN   rt7NI>   FOB  NAMIBIA 

"The  General  Assembly  established  the 
UN  for  Namibia  In  1971  to  provide  general 
development  assistance  to  Namibia.  In  1973 
the  Council  for  Namibia  was  named  trustee 
of  the  Fund.  The  principal  source  of  funding 
for  the  UN  Fund  for  Namibia  is  voluntary 
contributions  made  by  UN  member  artaites 
and  from  UNDP,  although  during  1979  some 
•500,000  of  the  Fund's  budget  will  come  from 


"All  of  the  Institute's  students  .  are 
Namlblans.  The  bulk  of  them  appear  to  be 
members  or  supporters  of  SWAPO.  However, 
some  of  the  students  are  also  supporters  of 
another  Namlblan  liberation  movement, 
SWANU,  and  some  profess  no  political  pref- 
erence whatever.  Professional  staff  members 
are  listed  on  an  enclosed  table  and  are  citi- 
zens of  a  variety  of  countries. 

"Acting  on  behalf  of  the  President,  and 
after  a  careful  review  by  our  Embassy  in 
Lusaka,  Secretary  Vance  determined  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1979.  that  no  fiscal  year  1979  funds 
for  the  UN  Institute  for  Namibia  will  be  used 
to  support  the  military  or  para-mllitary  ac- 
tivities of  SWAPO.  Although  It  is  clear  that 
there  are  some  members  of  the  facility  at  the 
Institute  who  favor  SWAPO  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  preferences,  these  expressions, 
as  well  as  those  by  groups  who  favor  other 
political  parties,  have  occurred  within  a 
climate  of  academic  freedom  that  permits  to 
keep  silent.  There  have  been  incidents  be- 
tween supporters  of  SWAPO  and  SWANU  at 
the  Institute.  As  a  result  of  one  incident  a 
group  of  SWANU  supporers  left  the  Institute. 
However,  our  Eiotbassy  in  Lusaka,  which 
maintains  frequent  contacts  with  the  In- 
stitute, believes  that  these  Incidents  have 
not  affected  the  Integrity  of  the  Institute's 
academic  program.  It  also  seems  clear  that 
the  degree  of  partisan  support  for  SWAPO 
within  the  student  body  is  subordinate  to 
the  basic  Institute  climate  of  academic  free- 
dom. The  suoport  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Nations  for  the  Institute  Is  pred- 
icated on  the  maintenance  of  this  academic 
freedom. 

"e.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDINC  FOB  THE  COMMISSIONEB 
FOH  NAMIBIA,  THE  COTTNCIL  FOR  NAMIBIA,  THE 
FTTND  FOB  NAMIBIA,  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR 
NAMIBIA.  AND  UN  SYSTEM  PROJECTS  WHICH 
MIGHT   BENEFIT   SWAPO   MEKBEBS 

"The  UN  is  unable  to  provide  information 
concerning  the  source  from  which  Agency 
contributions  to  the  Institute  are  made  be- 
cause this  information  is  not  requested  when 
a  contribution  is  received.  However,  except 


as  noted  above.  I  am  unaware  of  any  fund- 
ing provided  to  the  Commissioner  for  Nami- 
bia, the  Council  for  Namibia,  the  Fund  for 
Namibia  or  the  Institute  for  Namibia  by 
any  of  the  UN  specialized  agencies  which 
you  mentioned.  UNDP  or  ECOSOC.  However. 
UNDP  and  UN  specUllzed  agencies  are  In- 
volved In  a  number  of  humanitarian  projects 
which  benefit  refugees  throughout  southern 
Africa.  Frequently  the  refugees  reside  In 
camps,  the  admlnlsUatlon  of  which  is  shared 
by  a  national  liberation  movement  and  the 
officials  of  the  countries  in  which  the  camps 
are  located.  Moreover  some  of  the  refugees 
wbc  reside  in  the  camps  and  who  benefit 
from  the  projects  may  be  members  or  sup- 
porters of  a  particular  liberation  movement. 
A  partial  response  to  your  questions  in  this 
area  includes  the  following : 

"UNESCO.— Two  educational  projects  sup- 
ported by  UNDP  which  could  benefit  SWAPO 
members  and  which.  Uken  together,  total 
•356,500.  One  of  these  provides  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  equipment  at  the  Namibia  Health 
and  Education  Center  in  Zambia;  the  othw 
provides  similar  assistance  at  SWAPO's 
school  for  Namlblan  children  In  Angola. 

"PAO — ^To  my  knowledge  PAO  does  not 
provide  funds  for  projects.  However,  it  does 
provide  food  assistance  to  some  Namlblan 
refugees,  some  of  whom  may  be  members 
or  supporters  of  SWAPO. 

"imiCEP. — Provides  no  funding  to  the 
luted  organizations  but  it  does  provide  as- 
sistance to  refugees  from  Namibia,  some  of 


whom  may  be  SWAPO  members  or  support- 
ers. 

"ITU. — Oat  UNDP  funded  project  which 
sends  36  fellows  selected  by  SWAPO  to  the 
Postal  and  Telecommunications  Training 
College  at  Ndola.  Zambia  at  a  cost  of  •344.400 
for  a  three -year  period. 

"IAEA  and  WMO. — Neither  of  these  spe- 
cialized agencies  provide  funds  to  any  of 
the  four  named  Namlblan  organizations  and 
I  am  unaware  of  any  contributions  which 
they  might  have  made  to  projects  which 
could  benefit  SWAPO. 

"ILO. — The  US  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
ILO.  and  the  Department  has  no  Information 
regarding  Its  expenditures.  However.  ILO 
Geneva  has  informed  us  that  ILO  regular 
budget  funds  have  been  used  for  mai^wwer 
planning  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute 
for  Namibia.  In  addition,  the  ILO  will  be  an 
executing  agency  for  the  Nationhood  Pro- 
gram for  Namibia  and  wlU  engage  in  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  UNDP  and  the  UN 
Fund  for  Namibia.  In  these  activities,  the 
ILO  will  be  working  with  the  UN  Conunls- 
sloner  for  NamlbU  and  the  Institute  for 
Namibia.  However,  the  ILO  has  not  worked 
with  or  funded  the  activities  of  the  UN 
Council  for  Namibia. 

"WHO. — Namibia,  represented  by  the 
COuncU  for  Namibia,  is  an  associate  member 
of  the  World  Health  Organization.  The  28th 
UN  General  Assembly,  in  Resolution  3111,  re- 
quested UN  specialized  agencies  to  take  steps 
to  enable  the  UN  Coimcll  for  Namibia  to  par- 


ticipate fully  in  the  work  of  these  agencies. 
In  ptirsuit  of  that  resolution,  the  World 
Health  Assembly,  in  May  1974,  admitted 
Namibia  as  an  associate  member  and  invited 
the  UN  Council  for  Namibia  to  designate 
a  representative  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  WHO.  WHO  has  an  office  located  in  Leso- 
tho which  devotes  its  attention  to  Namibia. 
In  1978  the  WHO  program  in  Lesotho  con- 
sisted of  support  for  the  representative  in 
Lesotho,  consultants  in  health  services,  and 
fellowships  for  health  manpower  develop- 
ment. WHO  funds  earmarked  for  Namibia  in 
1978  totaled  825,500,  and  ^24,300  has  been 
allocated  for  1979. 

"T.  SEDUCTIONS 

"Regarding  your  inquiry  about  the  allo- 
cation of  reductions  in  the  amount  of  •619.2 
of  the  SecretuT  General's  estimates  •2.004.9 
for  Namibia  under  Section  3  of  the  budget 
(A/33/445/ Add.  4).  the  attached  Table  sets 
forth  in  detail  for  each  Item  the  amounts 
allotted  by  the  UN  for  1979  and  reflect  sav- 
ings available  from  the  1978  appropriation 
and  the  reduction  made  by  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee. The  resultant  amount  ai^roprlated 
for  1979  is  also  shown. 

"As  I  noted  above,  I  will  provide  a  final 
followup  response  to  your  request  as  soon  as 
the  remainder  of  the  Information  which  you 
need  becomes  available. 
"Sincerely, 
"Charles  William  Matnes, 

"Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Organization  AfJaHrs." 


U.N.  FUND  FOR  NAMIBIA,  1978  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PLEDGES 


Government 


1978 
contributions 


U.S.  doHtrt 


Algerii 

Arientina.. 
Australia... 

Austria 

Beliium 

Finland 

Frsnca 

Ghain 

Greece 

India 

Indonaaia.. 
Iran 


KiNMit. 

Ubaila 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand.... 
Philippines 


15,000 

4,000 

28^450  28,600 

15.000  >  17.000 

30.921  

.....  37.651 

•160,000 

1.740  '1,740 

3,00G    - 

2,000  <  2,000 

3,580  >3,S00 

4,000 

5.329  <  17, 893 

10,000  <  10, 000 

\.W  >1,000 

iooo 

68,955  >  75, 758 

i,va  '2.000 

2,000 


Government 


1978 
contributions 


U.S.  dollars 


Seneial 

Turkey 

Uniteo  Arab  Emirates.. 

Republic  of  Korea 

Venezuela — 

Pakistan - 

Bahamas 

Brazil - 

Cyprus 

E«ypt 

Ethiopia - 

Iceland 

Iraq 

Libya -. 

Mauritania 

Meiico 

Niieria — 

T0|0 

Yuioslavia 


1,000 

1,250 

4,000 

5,000 

Cooo  „... 
3.000 

sot 

5,  ON 

25( 

2,ato  — 

3,Ni 

2,0*0  

10,000 

15,000  

388 

5.000 

10,000 

227 

5,000 


aooo 
>~i6,n6 


iPladfes. 


ANNEX  II 
STAFF  LISTING/MANNING  TABU,  AS  AT  DEC.  31,  1977 


Post (grade) 


Name 


National 


Remarks 


Office  of  the  Director: 

Director  (D-2)— 

Personal  assistant  (P-1). 

Secretary  (G-5)- — 

Secretary/typJat  a-«) 

Secretary  Aypist  (L-3) 

Publications  editor  (P-4). 

Constitutional,  legal  and  judicial  affairs: 

Deputy  director  (0-1) 

Secretary  (L-5) 

Senior  lecturer  (P-3) 

Lecturer  (P-2) 

Assistant  lecturer  (P-l). 

SecretaryAypist  (L-3) 

Historical,  political  and  cultural: 

Assistant  director  (P-4) - 

Secretary  (L-5). - 

Senior  lecturer  (P-3) — - 

Lecturer  (P-2)..- 

AMisUnl  lecturer  (P-l) 

SecretaryAypist  (L-3) — 


Geiniob.  Haie  G 

Tabor,  Constance.. 

Brieht,  Maureen.... 
S'hidhika,  Phanny. 


Bonrani,  Mark  D 

Kaluba,  Joyce 

Ushewokunze,  C.  M 

Tjirianie,  E.  N. — 

.  Sichitonpi,  M.  D.  F. 

.  Sanmuianathan,  LilanL.. 

.  Hamutenya.  Hidipo 

.  Onyango,  Aileen _ 

.  Ncube,  Mtshana 

.  Al-Nagar,  Omar 

Parker,  Kwadwo 

rMusonda,  Grace — 


Namibia 

Jamaica 

Zambia 

Namibia 


VacMiL 
Do. 


Tanzania 

Zambia 

Zambabwe 

Namibia 

.  Zambia 

.  Sri  Lanka 

Namibia 

.  Uganda 

Zimbabwe 

Sudan 

Ghana 

.  Zambia 


Do- 
Staff  member  in  finance  at  L-4. 
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Post (irad*) 


Name 


National 


Ramartu 


Economic!:  o  .     »  u.    i  • u. 

AuisUnt  director  (P-«) Sf'f' Ii^Sl'illi \f^i--:ii:: 

Secretary  (L-5) M"l»'ly.  Jorafy United  Kin«do« 

Senior  lecture  (P-3) „ 5»'"'f>'*--, - i**^ 

LKturer(P-2) _ feiuinge.  M.  J Namibia 

AMijtant  lecturer  (P-1) -- Matengu,  Lemmy ....do. 

Secretary'typiJt  (L-3) Luweva,  Eunica ZamWt 

Airicultural  and  land  reuurcn:  ,      .   „  .  ,  »         ■ 

A$jijtantdiiector(P-4) Semiti.  G.AJ Tanzania — 

Secretary  (L-5) - iL-f.!    -. -i"— -  *•«»"'• 

Senior  lecturer  (P-3). - Mihai,  DomiUu "pnunw „ 

Lecturer  (P-2)  - Mshonga,  Shakeipaart Zimbabwt 

Assistant  lecturer"(P-i)."--.' lyambD,  Simon Namibia _ 

Secretary  typist  (L-3) Nangula,  Sophia. do 

Social  and  educational;  „   ..      „,,  ,    .v  ..  ■ 

Assistant  director  (P-4) Mod'".  Billy South  Africa 

Secretary  (L-5)  .       - - — -  Katejaya,  Joan Uganda 

Senior  lecturer  "(P-3)."II..II_ Tiitendaro,  Mose  P „ Namibia 

Lecturer  (P-2)  -.- Muundjua,  Pestus do 

Assistant  lecturer  (P-i) Matsepe-Casabuiri,  I United  Kingdom 

Lecturer  (English) (P-2).- - -.-  Jo^';.  E.  J---- - !'"'''ivv; 

Assistant  lecturer  (English)  <P-1> Dia  lo.  Aminata., United  SUteJ 

SecreUry/lypiJt(L-3) Shikangala.  Maria NamibM 

Do  ' Isa,  Beatrice ^ Tanzania 

Medical' officer  (P-V) \i---y:---w---zz. i — v- 

Nurse  (L-5) - Muundjua,  Pumootu Namibia 

Office  of  the  Registrar:  ,,.        -^    „  ,     ..■ 

Registrar  (P-3) -  Shana,  Stan  C i*^«}* 

Secretary  typist  (L-3) - Agoruah,  Marian Nigeria 

Senior  archivist /librarian  (P-2) - - - Jano,  KouKoro Namibia 

Assistant  archivist/librarian  (P-1) - --- ----r ^--V" 

Trainee  archivist  (L-5) K?**!!*?.  Sylyja _ Namftia 

Do ■_ „ Muundjua,  Ripanga do 


Do. 


Do. 


Do.. 
Do. 

Do. 


Secretary  AypiJt  (L-3) 

Office  of  Administration: 

Chief  administrative  officer  (P-5).. 


.  Mumba,  Rosemary Zambia. 

Lombe,  Petson  D ..do.. 


Secretary  (G-4) „    .     c    ..  r^.- 

Finance  officer  (P-3) - - ?,"'»•  ^"1?'-; ~ Ethiopia.^ 

Secretary  (L-4)  Nyaywa,  Chiistar . Zambia 

Assistant  financVofficef(M)."I""" — -  Casals,  Edgar Philippines U.N, 

Finance  clerk  (L-3) Kumwenia,  George _ Zambia 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
U.N.  at  P-1. 


ATTACHMENT  C 
SECTION  3— NAMIBIA 


Amount 

requested 

bySYG 

Savinn 
available 
from  1978 
appropria- 
tion 

Reduction 

Appropria- 
tion 

Amount 

requested 

bySYG 

Savings 
available 
from  1978 
appropria- 
tion 

Reduction 

Appropria- 
tion 

Secretariat  of  the  Council 

116.2  . 
188.0 
244. 8 
261.8 
182.5 
129.9 
13. 1 

47.0 
31.0 
40.2 
43.0 

69.2 
113.5 
148.0 
158.1 
76.5 
78.6 
7.8 

Decree  No.  1 

Membership  contribution 

Special  allocation 

Nationhood  prosram . 

105.8  .. 
43.1  .. 
300.0  .. 
519.7 

30.8 

75.0 

43.5 
56.6 
60.7 
106.0  .. 
30.1 
3.1 

43.1 

Missions 

International  conferences 

SWAPO 

300.0 

103.7 

416  0 

Fund  lor  Namibia 

Total 

500.0  .. 

500.0 

21.2 
2.2 

Contacts ..- 

2.604.9 

300.0 

319.1 

1,985.8 

UNITED  NATIONS  INSTITUTE  FOR  NAMIBIA,  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY  ALL  DONORS 


1976 
contri- 
butions 


1978 
contri- 
butions 


1979 
pledges 


Brazil 

Canada 

Cyprus - 

Denmark : 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of.. 

Ghana - 

Greece 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan ■. 

Libyan  Arab  Jamahiriya 


20,000 


2  000 
2,000 


10,000 

39, 398 

258 

160,328 

2,000 

114,906 

20  000 

50  000 

I  000 

4,000 

2,000 

5,640 


126,050 


125,502 


50  000 
1  740 


2,000 


50,000 


50,000 
5,000 


100,000 


1976 

contri- 
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Exhibit  2 
How  THE  United  Nations  Finances 
Tekrobists 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  states 
that  the  first  priority  of  the  international 
organlzalon   is   "to   maintain   International 
peace  and  security."  Tet,  In  the  name  of 
peace,   the  United  Nations  In  recent  years 
has  become  a  major  sovirce  of  support  and 
legitimacy   to    ten    revolutionary    organiza- 
tions which  have  depended  upon  terror  as 


a  primary  weapon  of  influence  and  power. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  assistance  given  to 
SWAPO,  the  "South  West  African  Peebles 
Organization."  SWAPO  is  the  organization 
which  has  flgiired  prominently  in  the  highly 
touted  Namibia  settlement,  popularly  at- 
tributed to  the  leadership  of  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UN,  Andrew  Young,  and  his 
chief  assistant.  Ambassador  Donald  F.  Mc- 
Henry.  At  the  end  of  July.  SWAPO  finally 
accepted  proposals  offered  by  South  Africa 
and  a  five-nation  UN  Security  Council  com- 


mittee for  a  settlement  based  upon  elections 
watched  by  UN  observers. 

SWAPO's  ability  to  hold  out  against  the 
settlement  was  based  on  the  twin  founda- 
tions of  diplomatic  and  financial  assistance 
from  the  UN  and  military  aid  and  terrorist 
training  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  trump 
card  was  its  willingness  to  use  murder  and 
arson  against  the  black  peoples  of  South 
West  Africa  to  blackmail  the  West.  Terror 
was  the  weapon  that  finally  pried  from  the 
United   States   the    concession   to   support 
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turning  over  the  highly  atrfttcglc  deep  w*t«r 
port  of  Walvls  Bay  to  the  futiire  Namibia — 
m  other  words,  to  SWAPO  and  Ita  Soviet  aUy. 

Now  that  elections  are  In  proqiect,  the 
question  of  aid  to  SWAPO  ought  to  be 
reexamined.  SWAPO  never  had  a  mandate 
from  the  black  peoples  of  South  West  Af rlcai, 
much  less  from  the  total  population.  SWAPO 
leaders  constantly  emphasize  that  they  be- 
lieve in  control,  not  in  majority  rule  based 
on  democratic  principles.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  SWAPO's  vision  of  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  society  is  what  the  people  of  South 
West  Africa  want.  In  fact,  the  evidence  Is 
Just  the  opposite,  for  .SWAPO  Itself  has  be- 
come badly  split.  UN  aid  to  SWAPO  places 
the  United  States  In  the  position  of  throw- 
ing Its  support  to  one  side  in  a  dispute— not 
only  giving  the  leadership  cabal  of  SWAPO 
an  unfair  advantage  over  the  SWAPO  dissi- 
dents, but  over  the  democratically  oriented 
political  parties  as  well. 

SWAPO's  political  base  Is  rooted  only  In 
the  Ovambo  peoples— about  46  percent  of 
the  residents  of  South  West  Africa.  And 
even  SWAPO's  control  over  the  Ovambo  Is 
not  based  on  shared  ideals  or  free  consent: 
it  Is  based  upon  systematic  terror  raids  upon 
the  innocent.  The  prospect  of  free  elections 
gives  the  Ovambo  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  SWAPO's  power.  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
SWAPO  has  chosen  to  step  up  the  terror 
In  recent  weeks,  bringing  into  doubt  its  good 
faith  In  {Mscepting  the  proposed  settlement. 

SWAPO's  soviet  and  CUBAN  SITPPOaT 

Under  the  leadership  of  San  Nujoma, 
SWAPO  has  moved  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  almost  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  his  support  from  the  TTN. 
Nujoma  visited  Moscow  in  August  1976. 
where  he  received  promises  of  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons  for  SWAPO.  In  October  of 
that  year,  he  went  to  Cuba  aw  the  guest  of 
the  Cuban  Ck>mmunist  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee, where  he  had  talks  with  Fidel  Castro 
and  Ernesto  Viega,  head  of  Cuba's  trade 
union  movement,  who  gave  him  promises  of 
Cuba's  "unshakeable  support." 

The  Soviet  commitment  was  renewed  dur- 
ing Nujoma's  meeting  with  the  Soviet  ex- 
president  Podgorny  in  Lusaka  on  March  29, 
1977.  In  July  1977.  large  Soviet  transports, 
similar  to  Boeing  707's  unloaded  large  quan- 
tites  of  military  equipment  In  Luanda,  In- 
cluding ground  to-alr  missiles  and  ground- 
to-ground  missiles.  Some  of  the  ground-to- 
alr-mlssUes  found  their  way  to  the  SWAPO 
base  In  Casslnga  in  the  south  of  Angola. 

To  what  extent  such  supplies  have  been 
transferred  to  SWAPO  Is  not  known;  but  In 
a  speech  the  year  previously  to  the  UN  Se- 
ctirlty  Council,  South  African  Ambassador 
R.  F.  "Plk"  Botha  (now  Foreign  Minister) 
reported  that  the  Soviet  weapons  delivered 
to  Angola  Included: 

. .  .  multiple-barrel  122-MM  rocket  launch- 
ers; 122-MM  rocket  launchers:  122-MM  field 
guns;  100-MM  motars;  83  MM  recolUess 
gims;  76-MM  recolUess  guns;  RPO-7  anti- 
tank rocket  launchers:  Sagger  anti-tank  mis- 
siles; T34  tanks:  mobile  bridging  equloment; 
BTBr-62  Infantry  fighting  vehicles;  MIO~21 
aircraft;  MIO-17  aircraft;  Flat  D-Bl  aircraft; 
Aloueitte  III  with  air-to-ground  missiles; 
Harvard  T-6's;  SAM-7  ground-to-air  missiles 
14.6  ZPU  anti-aircraft,  and  so  on. 

These  were  the  weapons,  backed  up  by 
Cuban  mercenaries,  that  Agostinho  Neito 
used  to  seize  Angola  in  the  struggle  against 
black  guerrilla  groups  led  by  Holden  Ro- 
berto and  Jonas  Savlmbi.  Such  viras  the  po- 
tential threat  flashed  by  Nujoma  in  the  face 
of  the  American  ne$n>tlators. 

In  December  1977,  Nujoma  went  to  East 
Germany  and  met  with  the  East  Oerman 
Communist  Party  chief  Erich  Honecker  and 
Politburo  member  Hermann  Axen,  with 
whom  Nujoma  signed  a  written  compact  of 
cooperation  for  1978  and  1979. 


As  eatfly  as  1966,  varloiu  groups  of  SWAPO 
agents  had  been  trained  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  Moscow,  China,  Algeria,  Korea,  Egypt, 
Ohana  and  Tanzania.  Using  these  skills  prin- 
cipally against  the  Ovambo,  they  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  that  population  group,  but 
picked  up  very  little  support  among  other 
black  African  peoples  in  South  West  Africa. 
Instead,  many  of  these  Joined  In  with  the 
South  African -sponsored  Democratic  Tum- 
halle  Alliance,  a  multiracial  group  dedicated 
to  democratic  principles.  Among  the  most 
prominent  among  the  Tumhalle  leaders  was 
the  distinguished  moderate.  Chief  Clemens 
Kapuuo.  leaMler  of  the  Hereo  people. 

ASSASSINATION    OT    KAPXTnO 

The  main  threat  to  SWAPO  came  from  the 
democratic  forces  of  the  Tumhalle  Alliance, 
Just  as  the  main  threat  to  the  Patriotic  Front 
In  Rhcxlesia  came  from  Bishop  Abel  Muzo- 
rewa  and  the  democratic  black  leaders.  The 
campaign  of  terror  against  the  common  peo- 
ple was  stepped  up  (see  insert  accompany- 
ing this  Issue) ,  but  a  specific  decision  was 
mikde  to  assassinate  moderate  black  leaders. 

On  Febniary  7,  1978,  two  SWAPO  agents 
burst  Into  a  political  meeting  at  Okahao 
with  submachine  guns  with  the  Intent  to 
murder  Kapuuo.  Kapuuo  escaped,  but  an- 
other leader,  Toivo  Shlygaya,  and  his  body 
guard  were  killed.  Other  fire  aimed  toward 
the  unarmed  crowd  wounded  a  young  boy. 
The  SWAPO  murders  escaped  In  the  confu- 
sion. 

Meanwhile.  Nujoma,  In  a  television  Inter- 
view, was  saying: 

"We  are  not  fighUng  for  a  reform  In  the 
colonial  system.  We  are  fighting  to  liquidate 
the  entire  colonial  system  and  to  achieve 
genuine  liberation- 

".  .  .  The  question  of  black  majority  rule 
Is  out — we  are  not  fighting  even  for  majority 
rule.  We  are  fighting  to  seize  power  In  Nami- 
bia for  the  benefit  of  the  Namlblan  people. 
We  are  revolutionaries.  Tou  can  talk  to  Ka- 
puuo. Kerlna  and  all  those  reactionaries 
about  majority  rule  and  not  to  8WAFO." 

But  there  was  to  be  Uttle  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Kapuuo  alx>ut  anything,  because  Ka- 
puuo lay  dead  In  Wlndllock  from  bullets 
fired  by  two  SWAPO  assassins  on  March  27. 
TBS  cAasmoA  stukx 

On  May  4,  South  African  security  forces. 
In  a  surgical  strike,  attacked  a  SWAPO  base 
as  Casslnga,  In  southern  Angola.  SWAPO 
apologists  Immediately  assailed  the  attack 
as  an  assault  on  a  "refugee"  camp.  On  May 
5,  the  UN  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion severely  condemning  South  Africa  for 
Its  attack,  and  expressing  full  amd  unquali- 
fied support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
"armed  liberation  ...  of  the  Namlblan  peo- 
ple under  the  leadership  of  SWAPO." 

"Armed  liberation"  was  a  much  more 
honest  description  of  the  Casslnga  base  than 
"refugee"  camp.  The  only  refugees  In  the 
c»xap  were  some  100  children  who  bad  been 
abducted  by  SWAPO  at  gunpoint  from  a 
mission  school  In  South  West  Africa.  The 
South  African  Security  forces  found  formi- 
dable defense  works,  suoh  as  trenches,  bunk- 
ers and  underground  shelters.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc  weapons 
were  found  and  destroyed,  and  men — and 
women — ^In  uniform  were  a4>tured  In  the 
trenches. 

Also  captured  In  Casslnga  were  motion 
plcttires  of  training  exercises  of  SWAPO 
troops  In  uniform  on  the  parade  grounds. 
Journalists  who  saw  the  films  later  Identi- 
fied various  landmarks  In  the  films  that 
were  evident  In  aerial  photogr^hs  taken  be- 
fore the  battle. 

More  to  the  point,  captured  documents  In- 
dicated that  SWAPO's  code  name  for  the 
base  was  MOSCOW.  And  further,  documents 
showed  that  an  ai^reement  existed  for  the 
military  and  political  training  of  70  SWAPO 
members  in  the  real  Moscow— of  whom  20 
were  already  then. 


THE  nfPOBTANCX  OF  WALVIB  BAT 


The  strong  Soviet  and  Marxist  orlentatloQ 
of  SWAPO  makes  more  significant  the  ma- 
neuvering of  the  UN  over  the  fate  of  Walvls 
Bay,  the  only  developed  deepwater  port  be- 
tween Capetown  and  LuaiMla.  The  UN  also 
condemned  South  Africa  for  "Its  decision  to 
annex  Walvls  Bay" — an  event  that  occurred 
over  100  years  ago.  Although  South  Africa 
has  never  claimed  to  have  sovereignty  over 
South  West  Africa  (a  territory  originally 
held  in  mandate  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions), Walvls  Bay  has  always  been  treated 
as  sovereign  territory.  Whatever  the  f uttire  of 
South  West  Africa,  South  Africa  cazmot  af- 
ford the  strategic  danger  of  a  Soviet  base  In 
Walvls  Bay.  Nor  could  Western  Europe  re- 
main eawy  at  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  naval 
base  bisecting  the  oU  life-line  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Walvls  Bay  was  the  trump  card  ostensibly 
played  by  Ambassador  McHenry  In  winning 
Sam  Nujoma's  acceptance  of  the  five-nation 
proposals  for  Namibia,  proposals  already  ac- 
cepted by  South  Africa.  South  Africa,  how- 
ever, had  not  agreed  to  Include  Walvls  Bay 
in  the  settlement;  the  only  agreement  was  to 
negotiate  about  the  future  of  Walvls  Bay 
with  the  new,  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  Namibia.  However,  the  United  States 
went  around  South  Africa  and  agreed  to  a 
sepairate  resolution  on  Walvls  Bay  that  was 
not  part  of  the  settlement,  but  ImpUed  VS. 
support  for  handing  it  over  to  SWAPO. 

In  July  the  UN  accepted  the  setUement. 
and  the  UN  Secretary  General  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  South  West  Africa  to  prepare  for 
voter  registration  and  for  elections.  But  at 
the  same  time,  SWAPO  stepped  up  its  terror- 
ism with  more  raids  and  killings  (see  In- 
sert), a  move  which  casts  doubt  upon  the 
sincerity  of  Nujoma's  acceptance  of  the  free 
electoral  process. 

Within  SWAPO,  Nujoma  himself  Is  under 
fire.  His  relations  with  Agostinho  Neto,  the 
head  of  the  Cuban-backed  Angola  regime, 
have  cooled  since  Neto  was  sobered  by  the 
South  African  strike  on  Casslnga.  He  has 
been  strongly  attaicked  by  his  rivals  for  his 
penchant  for  silk  shirts  and  lavish  hotel 
suites.  More  Important  is  the  inuninent  re- 
turn of  Andreas  Chlpanga,  who  is  organizing 
what  he  calls  SWAPO-D:  SWAPO-Demo- 
cratlc. 

Chlpanga  is  bringing  with  him  11  former 
ofllcers  of  SWAPO  who  had  been  locked  up 
first  In  Zambia  and  then  in  Tanzania  for 
criticizing  Nujoma's  high  living  auid  alleged 
Swiss  bank  etccounts.  When  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  brought  in  Zambia  for  their  re- 
lease from  prison.  Zamblan  authorities 
whisked  them  across  the  border  to  Tanzania 
where  habeas  corpus  haw  been  abolished  by 
the  "African  socialism"  of  Julius  Nyerere. 
Eventually  even  Nyerere  was  forced  by  Afri- 
can pressures  to  release  Chlpanga  and  his 
friends.  They  have  been  waiting  in  London 
for  detaois  of  the  electoral  procedures  to  be 
established. 

Aside  from  a  commitment  to  democracy — 
(Old  that  Is  a  highly  significant  difference — 
it  Is  not  clear  how  the  principles  of 
SWAPO-D  differ  from  SWAPO.  In  addition, 
there  is  another  political  group,  the  Namibia 
National  Front,  that  is  to  the  left  of  the 
moderate  Democratic  Tumhalle  Alliance. 
There  is  hope,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  of 
the  new  Namibia  will  have  a  chance  to  make 
a  democratic  choice  in  the  proposed  elec- 
tions. Yet  the  unyielding  support  of  the 
United  Nations  for  one  and  only  one  black 
political  group  out  of  a  number  of  bla^sk 
political  groups  casts  into  doubt  even  the 
UN's  commitment  to  democracy. 

For  the  UN  to  single  out  one  group  as  the 
"official"  liberation  crroup.  which  is  to  be  the 
sole  recipient  of  UN  funding,  assistance  and 
political  support  Is  to  take  sides  xmjustly  In 
an  affair  which  ought  to  be  the  Internal 
business  of  Namlblans.  But  It  Is  even  more 
unthinkable  that  the  UN  would  put  the 
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money  collected  from  member  nations  be- 
hind a  group  that  advocates  and  practices 
terrorism— a  group  that  continues  to  step  up 
terrorism  even  after  a  democratic  settlement 
haa  been  agreed  to  by  all  parties. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  In  giving 
diplomatic  support  to  SWAFO,  In  the  face  of 
SWAPO's  overwhelming  pro-Soviet,  anti- 
Western,  Marxist-oriented  bias  is  almost  to 
guarantee  that  a  regime  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  West  will  be  given  power. 
If  SWAPO  were  the  only  alternative,  a  case 
might  be  made  for  working  with  SWAPO  to 
gain  influence.  But  the  evidence  is  that  there 
are  many  alternatives,  some  black,  some 
multi-racial,  most  of  them  democratic.  Nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  the  United  Na- 
tions should  take  sides  in  a  manner  to  fore- 
close a  truly  democratic,  multi-party,  mul'ci- 
racial  society  In  Netmabia.  Yet  the  record 
shows  that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  UN  have 
been  taking  sides.  They  have  used  the  agen- 
cies of  the  UN  to  funnel  huge  amounts  of 
cash  and  services  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  society  that  is  more  amenable  to 
Soviet  Interests  than  to  the  Interests  of  the 
West. 

HOW  XrS  ASSISTANCES  rrrNKSLED  TO  SWAPO 

The  very  complexity  of  the  UN  and  its 
allied  agencies  makes  it  difficult  to  trace 
total  funding  to  terrorist  organizations  such 
as  SWAPO.  The  United  Nations  itself  is  fi- 
nanced both  through  assessed  and  through 
voluntary  contributions  from  member  na- 
tions. Some  of  the  specialized  agencies  are 
similarly  financed  through  assessed  and  vol- 
untary contributions,  while  others  are  fi- 
nanced purely  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. To  make  matters  more  difficult  to  im- 
tangle,  some  voluntary  organizations  simply 
channel  funds  through  the  administrative 
staff  of  another  XTN  agency  with  special  ex- 
pertise for  the  execution  of  the  project — a 
staff  that  could  be  supported  by  assessed 
funds. 

The  significance  of  the  distinction  between 
assessed  and  voluntary  contributions  is  that 
the  United  States  is  assessed.  Just  like  a  tax, 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  25  percent  of  the 
assessed  budget.  But  deplte  the  whopping 
chunk  of  the  tab  which  the  United  States 
pays,  its  Influence  in  deciding  the  priorities 
of  UN  spending  Is  minimal,  since  the  Third 
World  has  the  votes  to  override  any  objec- 
tions. Although  other  nations,  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  refuse  to  pay  or  tuiderpay 
some  of  their  assessments,  the  United  States 
has  seldom  done  anything  but  hand  over  a 
blank  check. 

As  for  voluntary  contributions,  the  U.S. 
generally  chooses  to  pay  about  26  percent  of 
the  budgets  established  for  most  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  although  in  some  cases  the 
proportion  Is  much  lower.  In  a  few  cases, 
such  as  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation from  the  Communist-dominated  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the 
United  States  pays  nothing. 

The  official  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
that  all  so-called  development  funds  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  should  come  from  vol- 
untary contributions  (development  funds  are 
the  main  source  of  contributions  to  terror- 
ist groups).  Yet.  more  and  more,  the  Xm 
bureaucracy  has  been  increasing  the  amotint 
and  scope  of  development  funds  included  in 
the  assessed  contributions,  over  which  the 
United  States  has  very  little  control.  When 
this  money  Is  diverted  to  terrorist  groups, 
the  U.S.  is  thus  In  the  position  of  supporting 
terrorism  willy  nilly. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  still  con- 
tributes freely  to  development  funds  in  the 
voluntary  budget,  even  though  the  U.S. 
knows  that  the  priorities  Include  terrorism. 

Even  when  the  funds  do  not  oome  from 
the  United  States  directly,  the  projects  are 
often  planned  and  operated  by  administra- 
tive personnel  who  are  paid  from  the  assessed 
funds,  Into  which  the  U.S.  has  paid  35  per- 
oant. 


THE    REGITLAX    W    BUDGET 

The  regular  (assessed)  UN  budget  Is  a 
major  source  of  funding  for  SWAPO.  Three 
special  agencleo  are  under  direct  control  of 
the  main  UN  body: 

(a)  The  UN  Commissioner  for  Namibia 

(b)  The  UN  Council  for  Namibia 

(c)  The  UN  Fund  for  Namibia,  which  In 
turn   funds   The   Namibia  Institute 

The  UN  Commissioner  for  Namibia  is  the 
UN's  govemment-ln-exlle  for  Namibia.  It  has 
three  offices  In  New  York,  in  Lusaka,  and  In 
Botswana.  The  office  in  New  York  Is  the 
largest,  with  a  budget  of  $1,129,200.  The  office 
In  Lusaka,  which  is  located,  colncidentally, 
in  the  same  city  as  the  office  of  the  Soviet 
AmtMissador  to  Zambia,  V.  O.  Solodovnikov, 
former  director  of  the  Soviet  Africa  Insti- 
tute, and  widely  regarded  as  the  director  of 
Soviet  field  operations  In  Africa.  Lt  has  a 
budget  of  $331,400.  The  office  In  Bot«wana 
has  a  budget  of  $261,900.  Thus  the  total 
budget  for  the  UN  Commissioner  for  Namibia 
for  1978-79  is  $1,722,500.  These  funds  come 
directly  from  the  assessed  budget  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  the  United  States 
pays  25  percent. 

The  UN  Council  for  Namibia  has  been  con- 
sidered  by  the  UN  as  the  administering  au- 
thority for  Namibia  since  1967,  although  the 
Council's  attempt  to  enter  Namibia  in  1968 
was  a  failure.  The  Council  has  26  member 
nations,  and  holds  plenary  seaslons  In 
Lusaka,  the  most  recent  being  In  March.  The 
197a-79  budget  Is  $1,5»1,700.  The  CouncU 
recognizes  SWAPO  as  "the  sole  and  authen- 
tic representative  of  the  Namlblan  people," 
and  pays  $182,200  for  SWAPO's  office  In  New 
York  City.  All  of  these  funds  come  directly 
from  the  assessed  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  which  the  United  States  pays  26 
percent. 

The  UN  Fund  for  Namibia  Is  a  trust  fund 
account  established  In  1971,  which  has  re- 
ceived $950,000  from  the  assessed  UN  budg- 
et, and  $1,303,874  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. In  1974,  the  UN  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  the  Institute  for 
Namibia,  which  opened  its  doors  In  Lusaka 
in  August,  1976.  The  most  recent  available 
information  shows  that  the  Fund  for  Na- 
mibia, had  given  $846,549  to  the  Institute  by 
March,  1977.  However,  the  UN  Development 
Fund,  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  be- 
low, has  also  given  $3,760,000  to  the  Institute 
from  voluntary  contributions.  The  Institute 
has  a  Senate  of  11  members  appointed  for 
five-year  terms. 

The  Commissluu'sr.  the  Council,  and  the 
Institute  are  closely  Interrelated  and  consult 
with  SWAPO  at  every  step.  In  1976.  all  th* 
members  of  ^he  Council,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
missioner, participated  In  the  Intematiouul 
Conference  In  Support  of  the  Peoples  of 
Zimbabwe  and  Namibia,  held  In  Maputo, 
Mozambique,  from  May  16  to  May  21.  Prior 
to  the  Lusaka  meeting  this  year,  three  con- 
sultation missions  were  sent  by  the  Coun- 
cil, one  going  to  Oabon,  Algeria  and  Nigeria, 
one  to  Mozambique  and  Tanzania,  and  the 
third  to  Angola,  Botswana  and  Zambia.  Each 
mission  was  composed  of  five  members  of 
the  Council  and  a  representative  of  SWAPO. 

Still  further  aid  Is  provided  by  the  UN 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  which  lu 
1977  provided  $45,600  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  aid  to  Namlblan  refugees.  The 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  addi- 
tion, using  funds  provided  by  the  Institute 
for  Namibia,  established  a  health  clinic  in 
Botswana  for  Namlblan  refugees,  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000.  There  is  no  way  to  determine 
whether  such  assistance  went  to  bona  fide 
refugee  civilians,  or  whether  It  went  to  the 
military  camps  of  the  SWAPO  terrorists. 

UmCEr  AND  THE  UNDP 

Much  assistance  is  also  provided  through 
agencies  associated  with  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  through  the  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

UNICEF,  for  example,  whose  special  mis- 


sion is  concerned  with  children,  provided 
funding  of  $465,900  to  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO)  to  establish  a  health  in- 
stitute for  Namlblan  refuges  in  Tanzania. 
These  funds  came  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

But  by  far  the  most  ambitious  program  of 
assistance  to  SWAPO  is  arranged  through 
the  Economic  and  Social  Councils  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP).  The 
UNDP  is  supposed  to  be  the  UN's  major  arm 
for  channeling  development  funds  to  under- 
developed nations.  But  the  UNDP  haa  Inter- 
preted that  mandate  to  include  assistance  to 
the  so-called  liberation  movements,  includ- 
ing SWAPO. 

TyplcaUy,  UNDP  projects  consUt  not  of 
cash  transfers,  but  of  the  funding  of  special 
projects  to  provide  specific  assistance,  thus 
putting  suppUes,  faculties,  and  expertise  at 
the  disposal  of  the  terrorist  groups.  The 
UNDP  provided  aid  to  projects  beneflUng 
SWAPO  in  1976-77  amounting  to  at  least 
$7,297,042,  all  of  it  conalng  from  voluntary 
contributions.  Within  the  UNDP  there  is  a 
special  account,  caUed  the  Colonial  People's 
Trust  Fund,  whereby  contributor  nations 
can  earmark  contributions  for  specific 
projects. 

Among  the  UNDP  projects  Included  in  the 
above  amount  are  some  which  the  UNDP 
funded  directly,  and  some  which  were  funded 
using  the  specialized  UN  agencies  as  the  ex- 
ecuting entity.  Among  those  funded  directly 
was  the  $3,750,000  grant  previously  listed  for 
the  Institute  for  Namibia.  The  UNDP  also 
provided  $120,000  for  an  emergency  airlift 
of  foodstuffs  to  Namlblan  refugees  In  An- 
gola, with  the  food  Itself  provided  by  the 
World  Food  Program.  No  one  knows  how 
much  went  to  "refugee"  camps  such  as  the 
military  base  in  Casslnga.  The  UNDP  also 
provided  $31,600  to  SWAPO  for  "education 
and  training  In  the  field  of  public  informa- 
tion." 

By  funding  projects  indirectly,  the  UNDP 
takes  advantage  of  the  special  expertise  of 
the  speclallEed  agencies.  For  example, 
through  the  World  Health  Organization, 
UNDP  has  provided : 

$198,000  for  the  Namlblan  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Center  in  Zambia. 

$23,382  for  a  second  grant  to  the  above. 

$739,000  for  the  Tanzania  Health  Center. 

$52,000  for  the  Namlblan  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Center  in  Angola. 

An  undetermined  amount  for  SWAPO 
members  included  in  general  health  assist- 
ance to  all  southern  African  liberation  move- 
ments. 

Through  UNESCO,  UNDP  has  provided 
$151,600  In  general  educational  assistance  to 
SWAPO,  and  $205,000  for  educational  assist- 
ance to  SWAPO  in  Angola. 

Through  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation (ILO) ,  the  UNDP  has  provided  $1,670,- 
838  for  200  SWAPO  and  Patriotic  Front  (Rho- 
desia) trainees  in  Botswana,  Zambia  and 
Tanzania  for  a  two-year  project.  Some  of  the 
trainees  will  receive  further  training  at  the 
ILO  Training  Center  in  Turin,  Italy. 

Through  the  International  Telecommuni- 
cation Union  (ITU),  the  UNDP  has  provided 
$344,400  for  training  in  radio,  postal  and 
telecommunications  skills.  Such  skills,  of 
course,  have  both  a  clvlUan  and  military 
application. 

Through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO) .  the  UNDP  has  provided  $68,- 
208  for  the  SWAPO  farm  in  Zambia,  $29,382 
for  the  SWAPO  farm  In  Angola,  and  $23,832 
for  "assistance  In  agriculture"  to  SWAPO.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  these  farms  are  for 
training  In  agricultural  skills,  or  for  provid- 
ing food  for  the  military  bases  In  Angola  and 
Zambia. 

In  addition  to  the  UNDP  funding,  some  of 
the  above  agencies  provide  benefits  to 
SWAPO  with  funds  from  other  sources.  For 
example,  the  FAO  has  provided  $1,026,000  In 
foodstuffs  for  refugees  In  Angola  from  volun- 
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tary  contributions  of  its  own.  In  addition, 
the  World  Food  Program,  closely  allied  with 
FAO.  has  provided  an  undetermined  amoimt 
of  food  assistance  to  the  Institute  for 
Namibia. 

Furthermore  UNESCO  has  budgeted  $4,426 
mUllon  in  1979-80  for  assistance  to  aU  the 
African  liberation  movements.  Including 
SWAPO.  The  proportion  of  assistance  to 
SWAPO  cannot  be  determined.  This  money 
win  be  used  for  the  education  of  refugees 
and  candidates  sponsored  by  liberation  orga- 
nizations, for  certain  specialized  training  of 
qualified  personnel,  and  for  training  In  "re- 
spect for  cultural  Identity."  In  addition  to 
the  $4,426  million  from  UNESCO's  own  budg- 
et. UNDP  is  planning  to  give  UNESCO  an 
additional  $3,087  million — 3  percent  of  its 
budget — for  these  purposes. 

SUMMABT  or  Am  TO  SWAPO 

Because  of  the  peculiarity  of  UN  finances 
and  the  proliferation  of  quasi -Independent 
UN  agencies  and  mutual  Interfimdlng  of 
the  same  projects.  It  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  specific  total  for  aid  to  SWAPO.  Although 
the  data  In  this  article  is  taken  only  from 
official  UN  and  Congressional  sources.  It  is 
far  from  complete,  and  comes  from  different 
time  frames.  For  example,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  trace  $950,000  in  assistance  taken 
from  assessed  budgets  between  1971  and 
1977.  But  for  the  proposed  blennlum  1978- 
79,  the  UN  plans  to  spend  $3,304,300  from 
assessed  funds  Just  for  the  Commissioner 
of  Namibia  and  the  CouncU  for  Namibia.  It 
must  be  asstuned  that  similar,  although  per- 
haps lesser,  amounts  were  spent  on  these 
offices  In  the  past. 

As  for  funds  from  voluntary  contributions, 
the  amounts  for  projects  mentioned  In  this 
article  total  $8,686,416  in  the  past.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  UNESCO  alone.  Just 
one  agency,  plans  to  spend  $7.513,0(X)  In 
the  1978-79  blennlum.  We  have  been  imable 
to  assemble  total  projections  of  spending 
for  SWAPO  for  the  blennlum. 

T7N  AID  TO  OTHES  TEUtOSISTS 

Although  this  analysis  has  concentrated 
upon  aid  to  SWAPO,  that  group  Is  not  the 
only  terrorist  organization  which  has  re- 
ceived funding,  project  assistance,  diplo- 
matic support  and  international  legitimacy. 
At  least  nine  other  such  groups  have  re- 
ceived regular  support,  although  in  some 
cases  the  groups  finaUy  seized  power,  and 
funding  was  shifted  to  normal  development 
assistance. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  ten  are  all  so-called 
"Uberatlon"  groups  whose  prime  purpose  is 
to  overthrow  Western-oriented  administra- 
tions in  certain  territories  and  Install  "neu- 
tral" dictatorships  of  one  kind  or  another — 
almost  always  overtly  Marxist.  The  same 
groups  almost  always  receive  weapons,  train- 
ing and  operational  financing  from  Soviet, 
Chinese  or  Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Oiven  the  power  blocs  that  make  up  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
United  Nations  cloaks  these  essentially  anti- 
Western  operations  with  respectability.  Nor 
is  It  surprising  that  the  shibboleth  of  anti- 
racism  is  used  as  a  convenient  cover  for  what 
is  actually  a  strategic  move  to  deny  strategic 
materials  and  geo-political  locations  to  the 
support  of  the  West.  What  Is  surprising  is 
that  money  provided  by  the  United  States 
and  Western  European  nations  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  financing  provided  by  the  UN  to 
the  terrorists. 

THE    APPROVED    UBERATION    GBOUPS 

Only  liberation  groups  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  approval  from  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  (OAU)  and  the  UN  seem  to 
be  eligible  for  UN  funding.  The  ten  groups 
have  Included: 

The  Palestine  Liberation  Front. 

The  Patriotic  Front  (ZANU  and  ZAPU  in 
Rhodesia) . 


The  African  National  Congress  to  Azania 
(ANC-South  Africa). 

The  Pan  African  Congress  to  Azania  (PAC- 
South  Africa). 

Movlmento  Popular  de  Libertacao  de  An- 
gola (MPLA). 

Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  DJiboute 
(MDL). 

Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Coast  of 
Somalia  (PLCS). 

Mouvement  de  Liberation  National  des 
lies  Comores  (MOL). 

Front  National  pour  la  Liberation  de 
I'Angola. 

And.  of  course,  SWAPO. 

What  all  of  these  groups  have  in  common, 
besides  a  Marxist  outlook  In  economics  and 
poUtical  control,  is  a  rabid  anti-Western 
attitude.  The  UN  refuses  to  support  non- 
Marxist  movements,  such  as  Jonas  Savimbi's 
UNITA  In  Angola,  or  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa's 
UANC  in  Rhodesia.  They  are  not  considered 
to  be  "National  Liberation  Movements 
(NLAIs). 

DETINITION  or  "TEISOBTST" 

Although  the  favored  groups  are  officially 
considered  NLMs  by  the  UN,  all  of  them 
more  correctly  ought  to  l3e  termed  terrorist 
groups.  Some  of  their  defenders  seek  to 
maintain  that  one  man's  freedom  fighter  is 
another  man's  terrorist  tut  the  word  "ter- 
rorist" is  used  here  advisedly  to  denote 
groups  which,  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  conduct 
murder  raids  against  defenseless  civilians, 
plant  explosives  In  non-mUltary  targets  de- 
signed to  injure  civilians  at  random,  and  ab- 
duct or  assassinate  citizens  of  wealth  or  po- 
litical importance. 

The  use  of  terrorism  is  never  Justified,  not 
even  when  It  is  applied  In  the  name  of  social 
Justice.  The  kidnapping,  torture,  or  murder 
of  innocent  civilians  Is  never  Justified  by  an 
appeal  to  Marxist-Leninist  concepts,  making 
literal  the  theory  of  "class  warfare."  No 
amount  of  oppression  can  ever  Justify  ac- 
tions whose  principal  target  is  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  "liberated."  The 
Western  ethic  rejecu  the  idea  of  collective 
guUt.  and  recoils  from  the  political  murder 
of  innocents.  The  appearance  of  terrorism  as 
a  polticial  strategy,  therefore,  almost  always 
denotes  an  attack  on  Western  values  and 
Interests. 

In  aiding  terrorists  movements,  the  UN 
consistently  casts  Its  aid  in  the  guise  of  hu- 
manlterlan  assistance.  The  programs  bear  the 
label  of  health  assistance,  education  or  food 
for  refugees.  The  UN  never  reveals  whether 
the  health  facilities  are  used  to  treat  terror- 
ists wounded  in  the  act  of  killing  innocent 
civilians,  or  whether  education  includes 
technical  training  in  mUitary  specialties, 
such  as  telecommunications,  or  whether  the 
"refugees"  are  terrorists  with  knives  or  guns 
in  their  hands. 

Yet,  as  was  clearly  established  In  the  South 
African  raid  on  Cassings,  these  putative  refu- 
gee camps  can  be  something  far  more  sinis- 
ter. Every  such  camp  undoubtedly  will  In- 
clude wives,  chUdren  and  hangers-on;  but 
in  no  sense  can  they  be  considered  as  inno- 
cent citizens  forced  into  exUe  by  oppression. 
They  have  willingly  chosen  the  way  of  the 
sword:  and  they  have  turned  it  against  their 
own  people  Instead  of  against  the  authorities 
they  denounce  as  oppressors.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  West  wlUlngly  chooses 
terror  instead  of  Justice,  and  eargerly  fi- 
nances Its  own  destruction. 

SUMMABT  OF  SWAPO  TERROBIST  INCIDENTS 
SINCE   JANUAKT    19TS 

Januabt  5. — An  Ovambo  man  was  shot  by 
a  gang  of  terrorists.  A  number  of  AK  47 
cartridge  cases  were  discovered  near  the 
body. 

January  8. — A  private  car  with  10  civilian 
passengers  detonated  a  Russian  landmine. 
Four  of  the  passengers  were  killed  outright 
and  six  were  seriously  injured. 


February  7.— The  Ovambo  Minister  of 
Health.  Mr.  Shlygaya,  was  assassinated  with 
a  Russian-made  pistol  after  a  political  meet- 
ing in  Ovambo. 

February  21.— A  group  of  terrorUto  ab- 
ducted 119  children  and  their  teacher  from 
the  St.  Mary's  Mission  School  in  Ovambo. 

March  3. — Headman  Mangola  Kanyala  was 
killed  by  a  group  of  terrorists.  His  body  was 
mutUated  and  his  wife  and  children  ab- 
ducted. 

March  26. — ^Another  Headman,  working  for 
the  South  African  Police,  was  shot  by  ter- 
rorists luing  a  Russian-made  pistol. 

March  27— Two  terrorists  assassinated  the 
leader  of  the  Herero  people.  Mr.  Clemens 
Kapuuo.  Mr.  Kapuuo  was  widely  regarded  as 
a  possible  future  leader  of  an  independent 
Namibia. 

April  18.— Two  Ovambo  chUdren  were  killed 
by  a  Russian  hand-grenade. 

April  21. — An  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  the  Ovambo's  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Tara  ImbiU. 

April  22.— A  bus  was  hijacked  on  the  road 
between  Oshakati  and  Ruacana.  The  bus 
with  about  70  to  80  people  on  board  was 
taken  to  Angola. 

April  24. — South  African  forces  made  con- 
tact with  20  terrorists  approximately  10  km 
south  of  the  Angolan-South  West  African 
border.  After  a  skirmish,  the  terrorists  with- 
drew into  Angola. 

AprU  24 —A  vehicle  of  South  Africa  forces 
was  ambushed  by  SWAPO  ternwlsts  approxi- 
mately six  km  south  of  the  Angolan-South 
West  African  border.  Security  forces  re- 
turned fire  foUowlng  which  the  terrorlsu 
withdrew  to  the  safety  of  Angolan  territory. 
A  South  African  soldier  was  killed  In  this 
incident. 

April  28. — A  SADP  patrol  was  attacked  ap- 
proximately 25  km  east  of  Ruaoana. 

^ril  29. — Shots  were  fired  at  the  border 
post  at  Ruacana.  Fire  was  not  rottimed. 

April  29-30. — Landmines  of  Communist 
origin  were  set  to  explode  at  the  new  homes 
buUt  for  the  mem.bers  of  the  Ovambo  Cabi- 
net and  the  Legislative  Assembly  buUdlng  at 
Ongwedlva. 

April  30. — A  SADF  patrol  was  attacked  by 
approximately  10  SWAPO  terrorists  45  km 
east  of  Enana.  One  SADF  member  was  kUled. 

May  1. — Heavy  fire  was  brought  down  on 
a  SADP  patrol  approximately  43  km'  south 
east  of  Enana.  A  follow-up  operation  was 
mounted  and  the  enemy  fied  over  the  An- 
golan border. 

May  2. — Tiie  water  pipeline  running  be- 
tween Ondangua  and  Oshikango  was  sabo- 
taged. (This  pipeline  is  esssentlai  for  the 
livelihood  of  the  local  Inhabitants.) 

May  3— Heavy  fire  was  directed  at  the 
guard  post  and  buildings  at  Ruacana  includ- 
ing structures  of  the  water  scheme.  Several 
buUdlngs  were  damaged.  Fire  was  not  i«- 
turned. 

May  20. — South  African  security  forces  en- 
countered armed  SWAPO  elements  from 
across  the  South  West  Africa -Angolan  bor- 
der on  South  West  African  territory. 

May  22 — Further  contact  made  with  armed 
SWAPO  elements  in  South  West  Africa. 

May  23. — South  African  forces  In  the  Rua- 
cana area  were  fired  on  from  Angolan  terri- 
tory. A  member  of  the  South  African  secu- 
rity forces  was  wounded. 

May  26. — South  African  forces  in  the  Rua- 
cana area  were  again  fired  on  from  Angolan 
territory. 

May  31 -June  2. — Armed  SWAPO  elements 
again  engaged  in  South  West  African  terri- 
tory. 

June  4. — ^Two  armed  men  were  arrested  at  a 
point  northwest  of  Outspl.  Two  Tokarev  pis- 
tols, one  Rl  rifle  and  a  hand-grenade  which 
they  had  obtained  from  Angola  were  found 
In  their  possession. 

June  21. — Two  terrorists  dragged  Mrs. 
Paulus  ShUango  out  of  her  house,  killed  her 
and  fled  back  across  the  border  Into  Angola. 
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This  incident  occurred  two  km  south  of 
Osbiksngo. 

June  30.— Near  Oshikango  a  South  African 
transport  aircraft  flying  from  west  to  east 
over  South  West  African  territory  was  fired 
upon  from  Angolan  territory. 

July  4  and  7. — South  African  security 
forces  were  ambushed  by  armed  elements 
from  across  the  South  West  Africa-Angola 
border  on  South  West  African  territory  at 
the  following  positions : 

(a)  17  degrees  62S  16-degrees  17E  (approxi- 
mately 10  lun  west  of  Okankolo) 

(b)  17  degrees  63S  16  degrees  55E  (ap- 
proximately 60  km  east  of  Okankolo) 

July  7. — Security  forces  encountered  armed 
elements  from  across  the  South  West  Afri- 
can-Angolan border  on  South  West  African 
territory  at  17  degrees  35S  16  degrees.  The 
encounter  led  to  exchange  of  fire  and  a 
member  of  security  forces  was  wounded 

July  7. — 30  km  northeast  of  Odangua,  on 
Omahenge  area,  a  member  of  the  local  popu- 
lation. Nambamy  Kange,  was  kidnapped  by 
SWAPO  terrorists. 

July  13  and  15. — The  following  three  in- 
cidents occurred  as  a  result  of  landmines 
planted  by  SWAPO  terrorists  who  infiltrated 
from  Angola  into  the  Omahenge  area: 

(a)  Approximately  12  km  northeast  of 
Oshigambo  a  vehicle  was  badly  damaged  In  a 
landmine  explosion. 

(b)  Approximately  16  km  south  of  Oshi- 
kango  four  members  of  local  population  died 
and  eight  were  seriously  injured  in  three 
explosions. 

(c)  Approximately  10  km  south  of  Oshl- 
kango  a  further  two  landmines  were 
detected. 

July  20.— Approximately  120  SWAPO  ter- 
rorists divided  into  four  groups  crossed  the 
Angolan-South  West  African  border  Into 
South  West  Africa  between  beacon  22  and 
beacon  31. 

July  31. — Security  forces  made  contact 
with  SWAPO  terrorists  approximately  20  km 
east  of  Oshlkano  in  Jatl  strip.  Two  terrorists 
were  wounded  and  taken  back  across  the 
border  into  Angola. 

An  unknown  number  of  SWAPO  terrorists 
were  reconnolterlng  in  South  West  Africa 
south  of  beacons  6-10. 

July  16. — An  Ovambo.  Mrs.  Helena  Kanine. 
believed  to  be  a  DTA  organizer,  was  murdered 
by  SWAPO  terrorists  in  the  Ondangwa  area. 

July  25. — Approximately  20  km  north  of 
Ondangwa,  a  deputy  chief,  Mr.  Japhet 
Shllumba,  was  murdered  in  his.  shop  by  eight 
SWAPO  terrorists.  Mr.  Shllumba  was  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head  with  a  Makarov  pistol. 
The  shop  was  afterwards  plundered. 

July  27. — Mr.  P.  Nlpukulula.  a  teacher  at 
Eembahu  20  km  from  the  Angolan  border, 
was  murdered  by  a  SWAPO  terrorist  who  shot 
him  twice  through  the  head  and  then 
stabbed  him  through  the  throat  and  heart 
with  a  bayonet.  Wife  of  the  deceased  was 
threatened  and  shop  ransacked.  Empty  AK  47 
cartridge  cases  were  found  on  the  scene  of 
the  murder. 

July  39. — Approximately  12  km  west  of 
Eenhana  a  water  plnellne  was  brown  up. 

July  30. — Eight  telephone  poles  were  blown 
up  by  SWAPO  terrorists  approximately  2  km 
south  of  Oshlkaugo. 

July  22  and  24. — South  African  security 
forces  approximately  35  km  west  of  Ruacana 
were  fired  on  from  Angolan  territory.  In  the 
second  Incident:  two  members  of  security 
forces  were  wounded. 

July  31  and  August  2. — The  following  In- 
cidents occurred  as  a  result  of  landmines 
planted  by  SWAPO  terrorists  who  infiltrated 
from  Angola  into  South  West  Africa. 

(a)  Pour  security  force  vehicles  were  dam- 
aged. 

(b)  Landmines  were  defused  by  security 
forces.  One  member  of  security  forces  slightly 
Injured, 


(c)  A  private  vehicle  detonated  a  TM  46 
landmine  approximately  30  km  south  east  of 
Enans.  Two  members  of  local  population 
killed  and  two  seriously  Injured. 

(d)  A  private  vehicle  detonated  a  TM  46 
landmine  approximately  7  km  west  of  Enana. 
One  member  of  local  population  was  killed 
and  a  member  of  the  homeguard  injured. 

(e)  A  TM  3  mine  was  discovered  and  lifted 
by  security  forces  approximately  55  km 
south  of  Omhulu. 

August  12. — Security  forces  were  am- 
bushed by  SWAPO  terrorists  approximately 
63  km  east  of  Onkankolo.  Three  members 
of  security  forces  were  killed. 

August  13. — Terrorists  fired  on  South 
African  police  patrol  approximately  20  km 
south  west  of  Eenhans. 

August  13. — Security  forces  were  fired 
upon  while  drawing  water  approximately  S 
km  east  of  Oahikango. 

August  12  and  13. — Following  incidents 
occurred  as  a  result  of  landmarks  planted  by 
SWAPO  terrorists  who  Infiltrated  from  An- 
gola into  South  West  Africa: 

(a)  One  TM  46  landmine  was  discovered 
and  lifted  approximately  2  km  north  of 
Sin^lumwe. 

(b)  One  TM  A3  landmine  connected  to  TM 
46  landmine  discovered  and  lifted  approxi- 
mately 17  km  west  of  TTmbulu. 

(c)  A  vehicle  detonated  a  TM  A3  landmine 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oshikango.  A  local  resi- 
dent, Mr.  David  Oheno.  was  killed. 

August  12. — A  member  of  the  local  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Ella  Shikolola.  was  murdered  by 
two  SWAPO  terrorists  approximately  20  km 
south  of  Oshikango. 

August  12.— A  TM  A3  landmine  was  dis- 
covered and  lifted  at  approximately  18  km 
north  west  of  Outapl.  Tracks  of  12  terrorists 
were  found. 

August  13. — A  TM  landmine  connected  to 
a  TM  A3  landmine  was  detonated  by  security 
forces  vehicle  approximately  15  km  south  east 
of  Eenhana  and  one  member  of  the  security 
force  slightly  injured. 

Aueust  13. — A  security  forces  bush  hat  was 
found  booby  trapped  with  a  hand-grenade 
approximately  20  km  west  of  Onkankolo. 

August  14. — A  TM  46  landmine  was  discov- 
ered and  lifted  approximately  17  km  north 
east  of  Slngalamwe. 

August  15. — Security  forces  made  contact 
with  a  group  of  SWAPO  terrorists  moving 
north  toward  the  Angolan  border  20  km  east 
of  Oshikango.  After  exchange  of  fire  terror- 
ists fled  across  border  into  Angola. 

August  15. — One  TM  46  landmine  booby 
traoped  with  a  hand-grenade  was  discovered 
and  lifted  approximately  16  km  northeast  of 
Slngalamwe. 

August  15— A  damaged  TM  46  landmine 
was  discovered  approximately  15  km  north- 
east of  Onkankolo. 

August  16. — A  manhole  on  a  water  pipeline 
was  blown  up  by  SWAPO  terrorists  approxi- 
mately 8  km  south  of  Oshikango. 

August  16. — Security  forces  encountered  a 
group  of  terrorists  approximately  5  km  east 
of  Oshikango.  The  eroup  was  preceded  by  two 
women  armed  with  AK  47  rifles.  Terrorists 
scattered  after  exchange  of  fire. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYT;  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  submitted  by  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  This  Institute  was 
created  in  1976  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  it  aims  to  train 
Namibian  students  for  middle  level  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service  of  an  indepen- 
dent Namibia.  The  curriculum  includes 


3  years  of  basic  secondary  educaticm. 
There  is  training  in  English,  mathe- 
matics, political  science,  law  and  society, 
administration,  history,  economics,  and 
education. 

Research  is  conducted  in  areas  of  rel- 
evant concern.  Examples  are  constitu- 
tional options  for  Namibia,  agrigarlan 
and  land  reform,  health  and  education 
surveys,  and  urban  housing.  The  cur- 
riculum does  not  include  military  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  the  donors  are  primar- 
ily western  coimtries.  Since  1978,  the 
U.S.  contribution  has  been  $500,000  an- 
nually, which  is  approximately  18  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Other  donors  include 
Canada,  Western  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  most  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  asked 
for  this  money  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
administration's  support  for  an  inde- 
pendent Namibia. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  program 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  U.S.  support 
for  peaceful  transition  by  preparing 
Namibians  to  administer  their  country 
at  independence. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  that  history  has 
shown  whenever  a  colonial  nation  has 
left  its  colony  has  been  the  lack  of  prepa- 
ration. This  is  replete  throughout  Africa. 
I  believe  the  United  States  does  not  wish 
to  have  this  repeated  again  in  Namibia,  a 
possible  hot  spot. 

We  have  been  assured  that  this  is  not 
a  training  school,  a  military  school  for 
SWAPO,  nor  is  it  a  Marxist  orienta- 
tion center  for  Namibians. 

It  has  been  closely  monitored.  It  is 
located  in  Zambia. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  sum  is  small, 
but  I  consider  that  this  is  in  our  national 
interest.  If  we  should  decide  to  move  out 
of  this  activity,  we  may  be  inviting  the 
very  people  we  do  not  want  involved  to 
move  in.  There  is  a  struggle  going  on  at 
this  time  for  the  minds,  the  souls,  and 
the  hearts  of  Namibians.  This  is  a  small 
investment.  I  think  it  is  an  investment 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  Namibians, 
and  it  is  a  small  investment  that  will  go 
a  long  way. 

For  the  past  3  years,  this  amendment 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senate.  For 
the  past  3  years  the  Senate  has  rejected 
it.  I  would  hope  that  once  again  we  reject 
this  amendment, 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  agree  with  much  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
says  regarding  the  United  Nations 
Institute.  It  has  been  a  questionable 
institute. 

My  reservation  at  this  time  with  this 
particular  amendment  is  in  the  timing 
of  it  when  there  are  some  very  delicate 
negotiations  ongoing  regarding  the  inde- 
pendence of  Namibia.  One  of  the  very 
successful  contact  groups  has  just  been 
in  southern  Africa  meeting  with  some 
heads  of  state.  There  seem  to  have  been 
some  very  positive  efforts  with  regard  to 
their  Constitution  and  elections  in 
Namibia. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  consider  language  where- 
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by  no  funds  would  go  to  the  Institute 
unless  the  President  would  feel  it  was 
so  desirable. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  yield,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  and  I  have  discussed 
this  previously.  She  has  suggested  lan- 
guage which  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me 
because  it  serves  the  purpose  that  both 
of  us  want  to  serve. 

The  language  which  we  have  drafted 
jointly  would  add,  at  the  end  of  the 
pending  amendment,  the  words  "except 
if  the  President  determines  tod  submits 
in  writing  to  Congress  that  providing 
such  funds  will  promote  an  internation- 
ally recognized  settlement  in  Namibia". 

If  that  language  is  acceptable  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
will  send  it  to  the  desk  as  a  modification. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  that  says 
it  very  well  and  I  would  be  very  support- 
ive of  the  amendment  with  that  lan- 
guage added. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  makes  a  fine  contribu- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  to  this  Senate. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    647.  AS   MODtFIXD 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  6.  line  13,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  none  of  the  funds  aporopriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  available  for  the  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Namibia",  except  if  the 
President  determines  and  submits  In  writing 
to  Congress  that  providing  such  funds  will 
promote  an  internationally  recognized  settle- 
ment in  Namibia. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate thp  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  their 
cooperative  effort.  On  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
perfecting  amendment  I  will  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  concur  in  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  Senate  a  couple  of  years  ago  wrote 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Rhodesia 
when,  in  the  process  of  trying  to  resolve 
the  issues  peacefully,  the  Senate,  in  its 
wisdom  last  year,  or,  rather,  in  April  1979 
and  the  summer  following,  despite  pleas 
to  not  involve  itself  in  lifting  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  ignoring  pleas  to  let  a 
peaceful  process  endure,  saw  fit  to  lift 
sanctions.  None  of  our  allies  did  the  same 
thing. 

That  did  not  become  law  because,  for- 
tunately, the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  so-called  other  body,  had  more  sense. 
They  were  not  spooked.  Because  the 
House  of  Representatives  saved  the  Sen- 
ate from  its  wisdom,  there  was  peace  in 
Rhodesia,  now  Zimbabwe.  Had  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Senate  prevailed,  there  would 
have  been  bloodshed,  violence,  civil  war, 
and  Soviet  entree  into  Rhodesia. 


Rather  than  the  Senate  realizing  it 
made  a  mistake,  rather  than  being 
thankful  the  blood  is  not  on  our  hands, 
what  do  we  do?  We  do  it  again. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  Namibia.  Can  you 
tell  me  bow  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
while  they  are  negotiating  the  Namibian 
settlement,  helps?  It  does  not.  Whose 
blood  is  it?  It  is  not  ours,  obviously,  but 
it  is  theirs. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  in  this  body 
of  the  Third  World  is  lamentable.  You 
do  not  vote  on  a  Third  World  end  result 
because  you  do  not  want  to  go  back  and 
defend  it. 

This  would  be  the  same  situation.  We 
would  vote  in  a  reactionary  way.  hoping 
the  House  would  save  us,  and,  if  it  does 
not,  well.  "They  are  the  ones  who  bleed. 
To  heck  with  it." 

It  is  very  hard  to  imderstand  why 
something  like  this  would  come  up.  The 
only  people  who  are  served  by  it  are  in- 
ternal parties  in  Namibia  who  want  to 
hang  on  and  hang  on,  and  the  only  other 
party  which  could  possibly  be  pleased  by 
this  are  the  Soviets. 

This  amendment  plays  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  propaganda 
in  Africa.  Why  do  you  want  to  do  it?  We 
might  as  well  write  to  the  Kremlin  and 
say,  "Dear  Sirs:  Please  forward  whatever 
amendments  you  think  would  be  helpful 
in  pursuing  your  policy  in  Africa.  We  will 
pass  them  without  reservation." 

That  is  the  de  facto  effect  of  what  we 
are  doing,  Mr.  President.  You  cannot  find 
one  European  country  that  would  en- 
dorse this.  The  amendment  is  introduced 
and  we  fall  over. 

Chester  Crocker,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs, 
does  not  share  my  view  of  how  to  proceed 
in  Southern  Africa,  but  I  think  he  is  sin- 
cere. I  think  he  is  intelligent,  I  think  he  is 
openminded,  and  I  have  stepped  back 
and  not  tried  to  interfere  whatsoever 
with  negotiations  in  Southern  Africa.  I 
have  not  uttered  a  word,  but  given  him 
the  leeway  to  try  to  resolve  it.  I  think 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue  have 
the  same  obligation.  This  amendment 
undermines  that  effort.  So  we  get  it  up. 
we  modify  it  with  language,  then  we 
swallow  it. 

After  a  while,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  get 
to  the  point,  when  something  like  this 
comes  up  and  we  know  we  will  somehow 
get  around  it,  that  I  shall  let  it  go 
through  without  getting  upset.  But  it 
represents  the  worst  of  what  this  body  is 
about. 

There  are  human  beings  whose  lives 
are  affected  by  what  we  do  in  this  body. 
We  did  not  give  a  damn  in  Rhodesia,  did 
we?  All  those  people  would  have  died — 
well,  that  is  their  problem. 

It  is  not  their  problem,  Mr.  President. 

We  wonder  why  we  are  having  trouble 
dealing  with  Africa.  Look  no  farther  than 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  this  amend- 
ment and  even  if  I  am  the  only  one  to 
vote  against  it.  at  least  I  shall  not  have 
to  explain  it  later  on  to  myself.  I  demand 
a  rollcall  on  the  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr,  TSONGAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  want  to  be  sure  on 
what  measure  he  is  demanding  a  rollcall. 
There  will  be  an  amendment  offered  on 
elimination  of  funding  for  Zimbabwe. 
That  is  not  the  amendment  before  us  at 
this  moment.  The  amendment  before  us 
at  this  moment  has  to  do  with  funding 
for  the  Institute  of  Namibia.  I  want  to  be 
sure  the  Senator  is  asking  for  a  Record 
vote — I  assimie  most  of  his  text  had  to 
do  with  Zimbabwe.  I  wonder  if  he  could 
not  allow  this  amendment  to  be  accepted 
by  a  voice  vote,  and  then  we  may  have 
a  Record  vote  and  some  discussion  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
total  elimination  of  fimding  for  Zim- 
babwe, which  I  understand  may  be  before 
us  momentarily. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
speaking  to  the  amendment  that  would 
eliminate  money  for  the  Namibian  Insti- 
tute. That  is  not  an  institute  that  I  would 
subscribe  to.  My  objection  is  to  our  will- 
ingness willy-nilly  to  intervene,  to  have 
an  impact  that  can  only  be  negative  in 
terms  of  the  negotiations.  I  would  prefer 
that  these  kinds  of  amendments  be 
fought  so  that  at  least  the  word  goes  out 
that  there  is  at  least  a  nucleus  of  people 
in  the  Senate  who  recognize  the  impUca- 
tions  of  what  we  are  doing  and  are  will- 
ing to  vote  no.  Even  if  it  is  only  one  or 
two  people,  some  Africans  reading  this 
transcript  will  not  think  we  all  are  some- 
how party  to  this  kind  of  very  irresponsi- 
ble, very  rhetorical,  very  dogmatic,  in- 
flammatory movement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
seeks  clarification  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  concerning  his  pending 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is  that 
request  still  pending? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  issue  of 
the  Namibian  Institute  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  one  Member  of  this 
body  is  going  to  vote  no. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Smi- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  No.  847  as  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays  cm  that 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  question  is.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?      

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  clerk  read  Uie  full  amendment 
as  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  we 
have  to  establish,  under  the  rules,  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  second  to  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  puts  the  question  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Is  there  a  suf- 
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flcient  second?  There  Is  not  a  siifBcient 
second. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c^  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti(m.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
but  I  want  the  record  to  indicate  my 
strong  oppositicm  to  any  amendment 
which  deals  in  this  fashion  and,  hope- 
fully, the  administration  will  see  It  in  its 
interest  to  take  advantage  of  the  modi- 
fying amendment.  Hopefully,  we  shall  go 
through  this  again  perhaps  next  year, 
but  I  want  it  to  be  made  very  clear  that 
I,  for  one,  object  to  this  kind  of  inter- 
vention and  the  human  toll  that  it  repre- 
sents. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
*     The     PRESIDING     OFPICEK.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina as  modified. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  647),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP   AMBWDME^^T   NO.    648 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  availability  of 
funds  for  Zimbabwe  while  North  Korean 
military  personnel  are  In  Zimbabwe) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  648. 

On  page  23.  between  lines  4  and  S.  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  522.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  after 
January  1,  1982.  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing assistance  for  Zimbabwe  while  any  mili- 
tary adviser  or  technician  or  other  military 
personnel  of  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  in  Zlmbabne. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  which  may  disturb 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts.  He  has 
already  alluded  to  it.  As  he  indicated  in 
terms  of  his  position  on  the  amendment 
just  approved,  he  wished  to  be  on  record 
in  opposition  to  that  amendment.  By 
the  same  token,  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  sound  a  warning  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate but  also  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tirni,  with  which  I  think  I  have  fairly 
satisfactory  credentials  In  terms  of 
support. 

The  pending  bill  includes  an  appro- 
priation of  $75  million  for  assistance  to 
Zimbabwe.  That  $75  million  figure  has 
a  familiar  ring.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, whom  I  observe  listening  intently 
to  this  debate,  may  recall  that  that  was 


the  precise  amoimt  that  was  appropri- 
ated for  Nicaragua,  and  this  Senator 
twice  stood  in  this  spot  and  implored 
Senators  not  to  put  that  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sandinistas.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  did  not  prevail  on 
either  occasion,  and  I  anticipate  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  not 
prevail  on  this  occasion.  However,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  it  to  my  conscience  at  least 
to  make  the  point  and  sound  the 
warning. 

As  to  the  $75  million  in  this  bill  for 
assistance  to  Zimbabwe,  we  debated  this 
issue  at  length  when  the  matter  came  up 
on  the  authorization  legislation.  Briefly, 
today,  the  facts  are  the  same  as  they 
were  then.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Zim- 
babwe, one  Robert  Mugabe,  is  a  self -pro- 
claimed Marxist  who  is  trying  to  set  up 
a  one-party  Marxist  state  in  Zimbabwe, 
in  defiance  of  the  Lancaster  House  ac- 
cords. Moreover,  Mr.  Mugabe  is  pres- 
ently host  to  a  large  number  of  North 
Korean  military  personnel  who  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  training  a  special  unit  for 
the  repression  of  political  dissent  in  Zim- 
babwe— Zimbabwe,  of  course,  having 
been  formerly  known  as  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  I  acknowledge  that  the 
precise  number  of  North  Koreans  In 
Zimbabwe  at  this  time  has  been  a  matter 
of  debate.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  uncontested, 
however,  that  the  first  contingent  num- 
bered 106  and  arrived  some  time  in  mid- 
summer. That  is  the  number  that  the 
State  Department  is  sticking  to.  How- 
ever, other  information,  entirely  credible 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
which  has  appeared  in  distinguished 
European  publications  such  as  the  Econ- 
omist, in  Britain,  and  Die  Welt,  in  Ger- 
many, places  the  niunber  of  North  Ko- 
reans in  Zimbabwe  at  over  200. 

Furthermore,  I  have  received  reports 
from  individuals  who  have  Interviewed 
witnesses  in  Zimbabwe  who  have  seen 
more  North  Koreans  coming  in  by  way 
of  the  railroad  to  Beira,  Mozambique, 
and  which  place  the  number  closer  to 
500.  The  exact  number,  I  submit.  Is  not 
important.  What  is  important  is  the 
principle. 

It  Is  also  highly  significant  that  the 
training  that  the  North  Koreans  are  giv- 
ing in  Zimbabwe,  in  part,  involves  the 
use  of  weapons  which  North  Korea  had 
supplied  to  Mr.  Mugabe  before  inde- 
pendence, while  he  was  a  terrorist — In 
fact,  during  his  period  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  oif  great 
concern  to  this  Senator.  Mr.  Mugabe's 
turning  to  North  Korea  for  assistance 
at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  utmost  gravity. 
The  type  of  communism  in  North  Korea 
is  one  of  the  most  rigid  and  brutal  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  brand  of  commimism  that 
Mr.  Mugabe  h£is  always  admired,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  to  this  Senator 
that  Mr.  Mugabe  now  turns  to  the  North 
Koreans  for  training,  as  he  moves  in- 
exorably toward  a  more  repressive  so- 
ciety. The  North  Koreans  are  known 
to  be  ruthless  and  effective  fighters  in 
the  world. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Sena- 
tors in  this  body  who  still  hold  out  hope 
that  Mr.  Mugabe,  by  some  magical  turn 
of  events,  may  turn  into  a  moderate  and 


that  he  still  wants  to  have  a  Western- 
style  society  in  Zimbabwe.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  at  all  probable,  in  the  view  of 
this  Senator.  I  hope  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  hold  that  hope 
are  correct,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
proved  correct.  However,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  what 
we  are  witnessing  is  a  transition  toward — 
not  away  from — a  classic  Marxist  state. 
They  propose  to  do  it  with  $75  million  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

So  my  fear  is — we  have  seen  it  else- 
where, Nicaragua  being  a  good  example — 
that  what  appears  to  be  a  period  of  mod- 
eration is  merely  a  transition  period  to- 
ward that  classic  Marxist  state. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  President,  was  had  a  similar  debate 
along  the  same  lines  on  the  Senate  floor 
about  a  year  or  two  ago  with  respect  to 
the  prudence  of  giving  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
Some  of  my  distingxiished  colleagues,  for 
whom  I  have  the  utmost  respect  and 
affection,  at  that  time  thought,  as  some 
think  with  respect  to  Zimbabwe  today, 
that  we  were  witnessing  in  Nicaragua  a 
period  of  moderation  and  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  help  the  private  sector 
in  Nicaragua.  I  tried  to  argue  at  that 
time  that  such  assistance  would  simply 
give  the  Marxists  in  Nicaragua  even  more 
control  over  the  private  sector  and  that 
it  would  bring  about  a  more  rigid  Marx- 
ist state. 

Now  where  are  we  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua?  At  the  present  time,  the 
administration  wholeheartedly  agrees 
that  Nicaragua  is  now  totally  imder 
Marxist  control  and  is  a  surrogate  in 
Central  America  for  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  stirring  up  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Zimbabwe  is  absolutely  analogous 
to  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  a  year  or 
so  ago.  What  we  are  observing  is  a  tran- 
sition period.  In  my  view,  we  should  not 
be  giving  any  aid  to  Zimbabwe  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  I  tun  still  willing  to  give 
Mr.  Mugabe  a  chance  to  prove  that  he 
is  in  fact  a  moderate.  Before  he  receives 
aid  from  the  United  States,  he  should 
give  the  American  taxpayers  and  the 
U.S.  Government  a  signal  that  he  is  not 
abandoning  his  ties  to  the  West.  That 
signal  should  come  only  in  the  form  of 
the  removal  of  the  North  Korean  troops 
recently  in  Zimbabwe.  Why  should  we 
be  giving  financial  and  moral  assistance 
to  a  country  that  is  using  one  of  the 
most  despicable  regimes  in  the  world  to 
train  troops  for  internal  control  of  dis- 
sent? How  can  we  justify  that  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers? 

I  do  not  know  about  other  Senators, 
but  I  could  not  go  home  and  send  that 
proposition  to  my  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

This  amendment  merely  provides  that 
no  assistance  can  be  given  to  Zimbabwe 
while  any  military  advisers  or  technicial 
or  other  military  personnel  of  the  so- 
called  Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
Korea  is  in  Zimbabwe. 

I  hope  Senators  will  consider  how  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  may  look  to 
the  taxpayers  in  their  respective  States 
a  year  from  now.  How  accoimtable  are 
we  to  the  decent,  upstanding  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  will  have  grave 
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doubts  about  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  a  government  headed  by  a  Marxist, 
that  is  using  North  Korean  Communist 
troops  to  train  a  praetorian  guard  to 
keep  itself  In  power?  If  Mr.  Mugabe  is 
the  friend  of  the  West  that  he  pretends 
to  be,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  rid  his 
country  of  North  Korean  military  per- 
sonnel. North  Korea  is  a  country  that 
we  have  never  signed  a  peace  treaty  with, 
that  we  do  not  even  recognize  in  diplo- 
matic relations.  How  can  we  collaborate 
with  such  a  nation,  even  indirectly,  at 
this  time?  Maintaining  North  Korean 
troops  there  is  an  imfriendly  act,  and 
we  should  withhold  aid  if  they  are  not 
removed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief  because  we  previously  voted 
on  a  similar  amendment  on  October  22 
and  by  a  vote  of  14  to  61  rejected  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  preponderance  of 
assistance  to  Zimbabwe — military  and 
especially  economic  assistance — con- 
tinues to  come  from  the  West.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  chosen  to 
stand  with  our  Western  friends  in  sup- 
porting a  coimtry  which  holds  great 
promise  for  us  in  economic  and  political 
terms. 

Economically,  the  U.S.  private  sector 
has  taken  a  special  interest  in  Zim- 
babwe's future.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  established  a  special 
chapter  there.  There  is  a  United  States- 
Zimbabwe  Trade  Council. 

Diplomatically,  Zimbabwe  has  reacted 
positively  to  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  work  with  South  Africa 
and  the  other  key  parties  to  reach  a 
Namibian  settlement.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration believes  that  a  settlement  is 
vitally  important  to  our  security  interests 
In  Africa. 

A  vast  number  of  our  Western  friends 
have  decided  that  Zimbabwe  is  a  country 
worth  supporting.  In  addition  to  the 
Reagan  administration  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher's  government,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Prance,  West  Germany. 
Canada.  Belgiiun,  Holland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  provide  aid  to 
Zimbabwe — just  to  name  a  few. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  North 
Korean  personnel  in  Zimbabwe,  I  would 
emphasize  that  our  British  friends  con- 
tinue to  play  the  overwhelmingly  pre- 
dominant role  in  training  and  equipping 
the  Zimbabwean  Armed  Forces. 

To  cut  off  all  aid  because  Zimbabwe's 
leader  has  accepted  an  offer  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  training,  cost-free,  from 
a  nation  which  supported  him  prior  to 
independence,  would  be  very  short- 
sighted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  assistance  to 
Zimbabwe  makes  good  sense,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  we  do  have  to 
be  accountable  in  our  voting  record, 
though  we  are  also  here  to  exercise 
some  thoughtful  judgment  on  some  very 
perplexing  and  complex  issues. 
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We  have  had  this  debate  before  on 
October  22  when  a  similar  amendment 
was  offered  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  Act. 

The  situation  has  not  really  changed 
since  then. 

I  have  been  trying  to  follow  very 
closely  what  the  troop  situation  is  in 
Zimbabwe,  and  the  State  Department 
has  said  that  there  are  no  more  troops 
coming  in  than  that  were  there  at  that 
time  and  at  that  time  their  figures  were 
about  100.  or  106,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  be  exact. 

Salisbury  is  a  smaU  town  about  the 
size  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  I  think  if  there 
were  an  unusually  large  troop  movement 
of  North  Korea  troops  coming  into  the 
Salisbury,  there  would  be  many  who 
would  be  very  aware  of  this. 

Zimbabwe  is  a  country  of  important 
political,  economic,  and  strategic  inter- 
ests to  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  rela- 
tionship with  Zimbabwe  is  based  on  this 
administration's  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  all  of  southern  Africa  to 
America's  security  and  prosperity. 

There  is  a  consistent  and  well-thought- 
out  policy  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  and  which  applies  to  the  whole 
region. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  our  south- 
em  African  policy  is  to  halt  the  spread 
of  Soviet  influence  In  the  region  and 
with  this  I  heartily  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Within  the  Zimbabwe  government 
there  exists  a  wide  variety  of  opinions 
concerning  the  future  of  that  coimtry. 

For  us  to  withdraw  our  economic  as- 
sistance to  Zimbabwe  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  within  the  Zimbabwe 
government  who  wish  to  move  that  coun- 
try into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs,  I  believe  we  simply  can- 
not adopt  policies  that  will  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  south- 
em  Africa. 

Rather  we  should  be  seeking  to 
counter  the  existing  Soviet  influence 
through  a  positive  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  assistance  such  as  the  pro- 
posed aid  to  Zimbabwe  is  an  essential 
element  in  an  energetic  and  positive  for- 
eign policy. 

I  certainly  share  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  concern  about  the 
level  of  Soviet  influence  in  Zimbabwe, 
but  I  differ  with  him  on  the  best  method 
of  countering  that  influence. 

Rather  than  withdrawing  from  the 
leading  role  we  are  playing  in  Zimbabwe 
I  would  increase  our  involvement  in  that 
country.  I  would  do  this  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  principles  for  which  we 
stand,  fair  play,  individual  liberties,  and 
human  dignity,  are  the  most  powerful 
principles  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  our  principles 
will  inevitably  triumph,  but  they  cannot 
triumph  if  we  close  the  door  and  refuse 
the  hand  of  friendship. 

Prime  Minister  Mugabe  will  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  our  search  for 
a  settlement  and  an  end  to  foreign  mili- 
tary pressure  in  southern  Africa.  In  or- 
der to  gain  his  cooperation  in  achieving 


our  foreign  policy  goals,  a  careful  diplo- 
macy must  be  practiced. 

The  Reagan  strategy  in  southern 
Africa  is  working.  Slowly  but  surely  the 
United  States  is  achieving  results  in  pro- 
tecting American  national  interests  in 
this  increasingly  important  region  of  the 
world. 

Foreign  policy  by  legislation  in  the 
middle  of  sensitive  political  negotiations 
is  dangerous  and  as  it  clearly  undermines 
the  President's  credibility  in  dealing 
with  foreign  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember the  Senate  voted  to  free  the  Pres- 
ident's hands  in  another  country  in 
southern  Africa.  Our  action  had  an  im- 
pact on  his  ability  to  n^otiate  success- 
fully with  the  parties  in  the  region  be- 
cause it  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
he  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  Senate 
in  his  regional  strategy. 

To  now  vote  to  undermine  that  strat- 
egy by  removing  a  key  element  in  it 
would  be  I  believe  a  tragic  mistake. 

This  policy  has  the  full  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  President. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  eloquent  re- 
marks of  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas. 

I  wish  to  add  that  if  we  carry  this 
amendment  to  its  logical  conclusion  by 
suggesting  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  bill  would  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
assistance  to  any  country  while  military 
experts  or  advisers  or  technicians  of  a 
Commimist  country  may  be  in  its  area 
we  would  have  to  cut  out  aid  to  Poland, 
we  would  have  to  cut  out  aid  to  Jordan. 
Incidentally,  Jordan  just  purchased 
SAM-6's  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
would  have  to  cut  out  any  sort  of  rela- 
tionship with  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Zaire, 
India,  and  several  others. 

If  we  took  that  attitude,  we  would  just 
isolate  ourselves  and  we  would  lay  the 
red  carpet  out  for  the  forces  of  the  So- 
cialist world. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  make  that  mis- 
take. We  have  made  that  mistake  too 
often. 

I  can  recall  as  a  young  man  when  we, 
for  some  imknown  reason,  decided  to 
support  a  man  called  Fulgencio  Batista. 
I  think  he  was  about  as  bad  as  any  dic- 
tator in  this  century.  With  this  man 
Fidel  Castro,  again  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  someone  on  our  side,  but  we 
decided  since  he  was  a  Marxist  he  was 
no  good,  and  we  continue  to  be  troubled 
by  that  decision. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  repeat  that  de- 
cision here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I,  was 
tempted  to  say  gee,  I  do  not  quite  know 
how  to  respond  in  the  proper  way  to  such 
a  charming,  lovely,  and  intelligent  Sen- 
ator as  is  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Yet  I  do  not  want  her  to  misinterpret 
what  I  am  about  to  say  as  a  statement 
made  in  a  caustic  manner  because  It  Is 
not. 

But  as  I  listen  to  her  and  as  I  listen 
to  my  dear  friend  from  Hawaii   (Mr. 
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INOUYE  • .  I  felt  that  I  was  hearing  a  re- 
play of  the  same  thing  that  I  heard  when 
we  debated  on  th  s  floor  the  question  of 
sending  $75  million  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  aid  to  Nicaragua  was  an  inappro- 
priate move.  But  I  heard  en  that  day. 
"Oh.  we  must  hope."  Hope  for  what? 
Hope  that  a  leopard  will  change  its 
spots?  Hope  that  a  Marxist  will  all  of  a 
sudden  stop  being  a  Marxist  and  start 
being  a  moderate? 

I  have  got  to  say  in  all  honesty,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  did  not  anticipate  that 
I  would  see  the  policy  being  pursued  here 
as  one  that  would  come  from  the  Reagan 
administration.  But  the  more  I  enquired, 
the  more  I  found  out.  The  so-called 
"country  plan"  which  outlined  the  pro- 
posal for  aid  to  Zimbabwe  was  worked 
up  by  whom?  It  was  worked  up  by  the 
Carter  administration.  It  was  prepared, 
Mr.  President,  by  the  Carter  diplomats 
on  the  ground  in  Zimbabwe  in  the  rush 
of  excitement  after  independence.  They 
broke  all  records  to  get  emergency  aid  to 
Zimbabwe  last  year,  and  they  wanted  a 
grander  proposal. 

It  was  completely  completed  on  paper 
within  a  few  days  after  President 
Reagan  came  into  office.  It  was  printed 
for  distribution  in  February  of  1981,  and 
Ronald  Reagan,  by  that  time,  did  not 
even  have  the  seat  of  his  chair  warm. 

Maybe  I  misunderstand  the  situation, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  thought  the  people 
of  this  country  voted  for  a  change  last 
November,  not  only  economic  change  but 
a  foreign  policy  change.  I  do  not  think 
they  voted  to  have  the  U.S.  Government 
continue  to  support  the  spread  of  social- 
ism or  Marxism  or  comm.unism  in  Africa. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
expected  that  the  Carter  plan— and  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about,  the  Carter 
plan — to  give  $75  million  to  Zimbabwe 
would  be  adopted  in  toto. 

What  we  have  here,  Mr.  President — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for 
and  affection  for  an  administration 
which  I  have  done  my  best  to  support — 
are  the  same  bureaucratic  ideas  that 
were  repudiated  I  think  by  the  voters  in 
November  of  1980. 

For  that  reason,  if  I  am  the  only  Sen- 
ator to  vote  against  sending  this  $75 
million  to  Zimbabwe,  so  be  it. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  just  as 
a  point  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House,  Jimmy  Carter  has  not  been 
there  for  10  months.  This  is  a  proposal 
from  the  Reagan  administration,  and  I 
support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MoYNraAN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
in  the  Chamber  who  desires  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 
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Armstroag 

East 

Long 

Byrd, 

Port 

Mattlngly 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Gam 

Mccaure 

Bjrrd.  Robert  C.  Gressley 

Nickles 

Cannon 

Hatch 

Ppoxmlre 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

DeConclnl 

Hayakawa 

Symms 

Denton 

Hem3 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Hvunphrey 
NAYS— 67 

Warner 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Pell 

Baker 

Hart 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Biden 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Bosch  witz 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Rudio&n 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stennis 

DAmato 

Lugar 

Stevens 

ttonforth 

Matht&s 

Tower 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Tsooigas 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Dole 

Metzembaum 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

ZoTinsky 

Eagleton 

Murkowskl 

Exon 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Ooldwaier 

Leahy 

Weicker 

Heflin 

Moynlhan 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (UP  No. 
648)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully request  a  roUcall  on  passage 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    649 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  myself,  I  send  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Motnihan.  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  649. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  551A.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  any  country  in  which  on  No- 
vember 21.  1979.  the  United  States  Embassy 
and  other  U.S.  Government  property  was  at- 
tacked, and  In  which  attacked  American  citi- 
zens died,  and  which  has  not  paid  full  com- 
pensation in  United  States  dollars  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  all  damage 
done  to  U.S.  Government  property,  for  all 
damage  done  to  property  of  United  States 
citizens,  for  all  expenses  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Government  directly  and  in- 
directly as  a  result  of  the  attack,  and  for  the 
loss  of  life  of  American  citizens  and  of  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  full  compensation 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  and  repairing  all  U.S.  Govern- 
ment buildings  damaged  or  destroyed  In  the 
attack:  the  cost  of  replacing  or  restoring  all 
furnishings  damaged  or  destroyed;  the  cost 
of  replacing  or  restoring  the  lost,  damaged  or 
destroyed  personal  property  of  United  States 
citizens  and  of  local  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government:  the  cost  of  renting,  or 
otherwise  acquiring  office  and  housing  space 
to  replace  the  offices  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernment housing  rendered  unusable:  the 
cost  of  evacuating  dependents  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  the  additional  costs 
occurring  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  support  of  dependents  outside  of  the 
country  from  which  they  were  evacuated;  the 
amount  of  additional  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  Government  required  to  pro- 
tect properly  United  States  Government 
property  and  personnel  remaining  in  the 
country  after  November  21, 1979:  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  Government  In 
assembling  and  presenting  claims  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  November  21,  1979, 
attacks,  including  legal  fees;  and  appropriate 
sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  families,  heirs 
and  assigns  of  the  United  States  citizens  and 
local  employees  who  died  In  the  November  21, 
1979,  attacks.  Appropriate  sums  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  life  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
greater  of  ( 1 )  compensation  received  by  the 
families,  heirs,  and  assigns  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives,  or  (2)  $500,000  for  each  life  lost. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  considered  introducing.  Unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  be  here  so  I  am  in- 
troducing the  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  as  a  coeponsor. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago  Ameri- 
cans watched  in  horror  as  mobs  seized 
or  sacked  American  Embassies  in  Iran, 
Pakistan,  and  Libya.  Now,  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  to  provide  one  of 
those  countries,  Pakistan,  with  $3.2  bil- 
lion of  taxpayers  money;  and  $100  mil- 
lion is  appropriated  for  Pakistan  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
simple.  The  operative  paragraph  says 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  any  country  in 
which  on  November  21,  1979,  the  United 
States  Embassy  and  other  U.S.  Govern- 
ment property  was  attacked  •  •  •  and 
which  has  not  paid  full  compensation 
in  United  States  dollars  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  all  damage 
done."  In  effect,  the  amendment  says  to 
Pakistan,  "Pay  for  the  damage  done  to 
our  Embassy  before  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  or  you  will  lose  the  $100  million 
in  assistance." 


Mr.  President,  it  was  almost  2  years 
ago  that  a  mob  in  Islamabad  attacked 
and  completely  gutted  our  Embassy.  For 
more  than  5  hours  the  military  govern- 
ment of  President  Zia  ul-Hag  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  spite  of  increasingly 
desperate  pleas  for  help  fr<Mn  American 
diplomats  trapped  in  the  burning  Em- 
bassy. In  this  attack,  two  Americans  died 
as  did  two  Pakistani  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  our  entire  diplomatic  staff  in  Is- 
lamabad would  have  been  incinerated. 

On  that  same  day  the  American  cen- 
ter in  Lahore  was  burned  to  the  ground 
as  was  our  center  in  Rawalpindi.  There 
were  also  destructive  attacks  on  our  con- 
sulates in  Lahore.  Karachi,  and  Pesha- 
war. 

Mr.  President,  it  defies  belief  that  the 
military  regime  could  not  have  properly 
protected  the  U.S.  Embassy,  if  it  had 
been  so  inclined.  The  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  to  protect  the  U.S. 
Embassy  was  a  gross  failure  to  live  up 
to  its  obligations  imder  international 
law  and,  speaking  blimtly.  constitutes 
toleration  of  an  act  of  terrorism. 

Two  years  after  the  attack  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  has  still  not  fin- 
ished paying  the  bill  for  the  attack.  I 
recognize  Pakistan  has  recently  paid  for 
some  of  the  damages  caused.  However, 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  still  owes 
some  $7  million  for  items  such  as  fur- 
nishings, vehicles,  and  equipment.  In 
addition,  Pakistan  has  offered  no  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

The  amendment  would  require  Paki- 
stan to  pay  for  these  costs.  In  addition, 
Pakistan  would  have  to  compensate  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  cost  of  evacu- 
ating U.S.  citizens,  an  evacuation  made 
necessary  by  Pakistani  refusal  to  prop- 
erly protect  American  citizens  in  Paki- 
stan, and  for  necessary  security  expenses. 
Finally,  the  amendment  includes  very 
modest  compensation — $500,000  per 
life — to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  should  pay  1  cent  for  the  out- 
rage that  occurred  2  years  ago  in  Paki- 
stan. I  sincerely  regret  that  the  Pakistani 
Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  live  up 
to  its  obligations.  However,  I  cannot  see 
pouring  billions  into  a  "new  relation- 
ship" with  a  country  that  will  not  pay 
the  few  mUlion  in  damages  for  which  it 
is  so  clearly  responsible. 

The  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
assistance  to  Pakistan.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  even  name  Pakistan.  Simp»ly  by  ful- 
filling its  obligations  under  international 
law.  Pakistan  can  escape  the  effects  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  by  approving  this 
amendment,  we  will  send  a  message  to 
Pakistan  that  our  patience  is  at  sui  end. 
By  paying  before  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  Pakistan  can  still  get  the  $100,000,- 
000.  Surely  2  years  is  long  enough  for 
a  settling  of  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  also  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  world  that  we  expect  our  Embassies 
and  diplomats  to  be  treated  with  decency 
and  respect.  No  coimtry  should  think  it 
can  get  away  with  the  kind  of  terrorism 
that  occurred  2  years  ago  in  Islamabad. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  I  think  will 


be  applauded  by  Foreign  Service  officers 
everywhere  and  by  the  American  people. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  if  this  matter  can  be 
accepted.  If  it  cannot  be  accepted,  I  shall 
Qcir  for  £k  vote 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  speak  against  the 
amendment.  The  Department  of  State 
has  advised  the  committee  that,  as  of 
this  moment,  all  claims  made  against 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  have  been 
honored  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 
As  of  this  moment,  of  the  claims  sub- 
mitted, $18  million  have  been  paid.  There 
are  $4  million  more  not  completely  proc- 
essed. However,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  is  in  the  process  of  entering 
into  appropriate  contracts  so  that  these 
remaining  $4  million  in  claims  can  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  that  this 
amendment  is  unnecessary.  Moreover,  I 
think  at  this  time,  when  we  are  trying  to 
send  a  friendly  message  to  Pakistan,  it 
may  send  a  wrong  one.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
reluctantly  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will 
not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  despite  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  accepted  by  either  the 
majority  or  the  minority  on  the 
committee. 

Essentially,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment would,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
eliminate  assistance  to  Palcistan.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  correct:  negotia- 
tions are  now  under  way  to  resolve  these 
problems.  The  Government  did  not  bum 
down  the  Embassy.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
cases  in  which  payment  for  the  loss  of 
foreign  property  such  as  this,  in  which 
the  U.S.  property  has  been  paid  for,  has 
been  backed  by  the  United  States. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
with  the  changes  that  we  are  seeing  in 
this  region,  we  have  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Pakistan.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely crucisd. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator.  It  is  my  strong  hope  that  he  will 
not  insist  on  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  aid  from  other 
countries.  Pakistan  is  asking  for  aid  from 
us.  The  burning  of  the  Embassy  was  2 
years  ago  this  week.  So  far,  accounts  have 
not  been  settled.  Furthermore,  the  issue 
of  compensation  for  loss  of  life  has  not 
been  considered.  My  hope  is  that  this  will 
spur  Pakistan  to  move  ahead  and  settle 
up  their  just  debts. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  an  assur- 
ance by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
insure  that  the  Pakistani  Government 
will  comply  or  fulfill  their  just  debts  to 
the  United  States  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  On  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  President,  and  I  believe 
I  can  also  speak  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration, I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  we  shall  do  everything 
we  can  to  assure  that  the  negotiations 
which  are  now  imderway  continue  at  the 
most  rapid  rate,  and  that  we  shall  work 


on  these  negotiations.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  press  the  administration 
and  the  Pakistani  Government  to  come 
to  agreement  on  all  legitimate  questions. 

Mr.  PFTTiTi.  Can  the  Senator  provide 
assurances  that  we  will  seek  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  life? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  cannot  make  any  firm 
assurance  on  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  life,  because  I  do  not  know 
of  any  precedent  for  compensation  for 
loss  of  life.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  and 
the  Senate  that  I  shall  bring  this  point 
forward  strongly  and  say  this  was  the 
subject  of  important  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  A  number  of  Senators  are 
concerned  about  this  issue,  and  I  would 
like  for  these  concerns  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  PELL.  Does  the  ranking  minority 
member  feel  the  same  way? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PELL.  Given  these  assurances,  I 
am  prepared  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient second. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sruggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREASURY,  POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

MOTIONS    MODIFTINC   COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENTS 
TO    H.X.    4121 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reported  H.R.  4121,  an  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  One  week  later,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  new  package  of  budget  cuts,  in- 
cluding numerous  reductions  in  the  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  Treasury /Post  Office 
appropriation  bill. 
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The  conunittee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered all  of  the  President's  newest  pro- 
posals, and  has  adopted  them  wherever 
possible.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  October  22,  the  committee  voted  to  re- 
duce the  already  reported  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  and  Agencies  funded 
in  this  bill  by  $432  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  committee  amendments  to  H.R. 
4121  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
committee  action  of  October. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  revised  bill  be  printed,  reflecting  the 
modifications  just  agreed  to  in  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  modification  of  its  re- 
ported amendments  to  H.R.  4121,  provid- 
ing further  reductions  in  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  is  as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  15.  strike  $36,007,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $35,029,000. 

Page  3.  line  1.  strike  $22,300,000  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $20,149,000. 

Page  3.  line  11.  strike  $14,279,000  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $12,566,000. 

Page  3,  line  15.  strike  $209,304,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $153,826,000. 

Page  3.  line  23  strike  $148,850,000  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  $120,473,000. 

Page  5,  line  19.  strike  $52,206,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $45,941,000. 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  $206,625,000  and  Insert 
in  ileu  thereof  $184,000,000. 

Page  6.  line  14.  strike  $168,436,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $148,224,000. 

Page  6.  line  20.  strike  $864,772,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $812,886,000. 

Page  7.  line  3,  strike  $933,513,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $901,813,000. 

Page  7,  line  12.  strike  $617,428,000  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  $602,628,000. 

Page  7,  line  17,  strike  $c00.000  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $440,000. 

Page  11.  line  11.  strike  $946,240,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $869,240,000. 

Page  12,  line  15,  strike  $13,200,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $12,210,000. 

Page  13.  line  6.  strike  $22,278,000  and  In- 
■sert  in  lieu  thereof  $19,664,000. 

Page  14,  line  7.  strike  $1,640,000  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $1,443,000. 

Page  14,  line  12,  strike  $2,263,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $2,035,000. 

Page  14,  line  18.  strike  $2,959,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $2,604,000. 

Page  14,  line  23,  strike  $3,939,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $3,496,000. 

Page  15,  line  7,  strike  $37,651,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $33,416,000. 

Page  15,  line  12.  strike  $2,628,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $2,453,000. 

Page  15,  line  17.  strike  $1,000,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $880,000. 

Page  16.  line  2.  strike  $1,212,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $1,095,000. 

Page  16,  line  8,  strike  $1,822,000  and  in- 
rert  in  lieu  thereof  $1,751,000. 

Page  16.  line  12,  strike  $218,000  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  $192,000. 

Page  16.  line  19.  strike  $621,000  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  $546,000. 

Page  24,  line  15,  strike  $134,142,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $118,925,000. 

Page  24.  line  20.  strike  $16,330,000  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $15,166,000. 

Page  25,  line  5.  strike  $91,000,000  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  $79,294,000. 

Page  25,  line  16,  strike  $13,399,000  and  In- 
sert In  Ileu  thereof  $11,791,000. 

Page  26.  line  6,  strike  $47,000,000  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  $41,658,000. 

Page  26,  line  18,  strike  $100,000,000  and  tn- 
S3rt  In  lieu  thereof  $60,000,000. 

Page  27.  line  11,  strike  $134,031,000  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  $119,878,000. 


Page  27, 
sert  In  lieu 

Page  31, 
sert  In  lieu 

Page  33, 
sert  in  lieu 

Page  33, 
sert  in  lieu 

Page  34, 
sert  In  lieu 

Page  34, 
sert  in  lieu 


line  20,  strike  $20,131,000  and  in- 

thereof  $17,715,000. 

line  10,  strike  $117,462,000  and  In- 

thereof  $105,424,000. 

line  5,  strike  $15,037,000  and  In- 

thereof  $13,233,000, 

line  20.  strike  $4,373,000  and  in- 

thereof  $3,848,000. 

line  6,  strike  $16,000,000  and  In- 

thereof  $14,795,000. 

line  15,  strike  $12,404,000  and  in- 

thereof  $11,000,000. 
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Goldwater 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Heflln 

Moyolban 

SasMT 

Kennedy 

Murkowski 

Welcker 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1802. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(UP  No.  649).  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
ski*, and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announ:ed — yeas  36, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  382  Leg.) 

YEAS— 36 

Baucus 

Dodd 

PeU 

Biden 

Eagleton 

Pressler 

Bra-l'ey 

Evan 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

HoUlngs 

Rudman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Sar  banes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Steronls 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Warn  or 

Chiles 

Levin 

WUUams 

Cranston 

I-ani! 

Zorinsky 

DoConclnl 

Melcher 

Dixon 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 55 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Anlrews 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Bosch  wltz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Svmnvi 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Math'as 

Tsongas 

East 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Gam 

Matttngly 

Glenn 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Pell's  amendment  (UP  No. 
649)  was  rejected. 

Mr,  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  on  the 
amendment  by  myself  and  Senator 
Percy  regarding  funding  for  Poland  and 
other  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  wish  to  ask  two 
questions  of  the  majority  floor  manager. 
Mr.  Kasten. 

My  questions  concern  our  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  year  1982  ESF  assistance 
program  for  Lebanon.  During  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  bill  (S.  1196),  this 
body  agreed  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote 
to  an  amendment  concerning  Lebanon 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
The  Kennedy  amendment  provided  that 
of  the  ESF  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1982,  "•  •  • 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Lebanon  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
programs  of  international  and  private 
voluntary  agencies." 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  this  $5  million  fig- 
ure constitutes  a  floor  for  U.S.  funding 
of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities 
in  Lebanon  of  international  and  private 
voluntary  agencies? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Yes,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. In  adopting  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  the  Senate  acknowledged 
the  great  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs 
of  Lebanon  and  the  special  ability  of 
private  and  international  voluntary 
agencies  to  meet  these  needs  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  it  also  the  belief  of 
the  distinguished  majority  floor  man- 
ager that  the  Kennedy  amendment  does 
not  preclude  the  United  States  from  pro- 
viding ESF  assistance  to  other  programs 
in  Lebanon  which  do  not  involve  private 
and  international  voluntary  agencies, 
should  it  see  flt  to  do  so?  In  other  words, 
does  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  share 
my  view  that  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
in  adopting  the  $5  million  funding  floor 
was  to  establish  an  adequate  level  of 
funding  for  PVO  activities,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  other  worthwhile  ESF 
programs? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Yes,  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  following 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record : ) 

e  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  stated,  we  sponsored  and 
the  Senate  unanimously  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill  last  September  to  pro- 
vide $5  million  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 


tion assistance  to  Lebanon.  Our  action 
was  taken  in  clear  recognition  of  the 
plight  of  the  thousands  of  Lebanese  who 
have  been  victims  of  the  fighting  in  that 
troubled  land. 

When  the  authorization  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  we  noted  that  the  $5  million  in 
relief  assistance  represented  a  small  but 
important  commitment  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Lebanon.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  today  is  reaffirming  our  com- 
mitment to  Lebanon  and  stating  clearly 
that  we  expect  the  administration  to  use 
supplemental  funds  available  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  to  increase  assistance  to 
Lebanon. 

I  thank  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
for  the  understandings  on  this  important 
point,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
my  good  friend  Senator  Mitchell  in  the 
further  understandings  achieved  today.* 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1802,  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations  bill. 

Security  and  development  assistance 
are  essential  components  of  U.S. 
national  security  and  foreign  policy.  Both 
serve  our  long-range  interest  of  provid- 
ing a  stable  international  environment 
by  assisting  our  friends  and  allies  to 
acquire  and  maintain  the  means  with 
which  to  prevent  major  economic  crises 
and  deter  external  aggression.  The  Soviet 
Union  has,  through  an  unparalleled 
buildup  of  conventional  ancl  nuclear 
forces  and  assistance  to  client  states, 
posed  increasing  challenges  to  our  im- 
portant interests  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  The  United  States  must 
continue  its  efforts  to  develop  a  coherent 
strategy  that  will  coimter  the  Soviet 
challenge  by  both  strengthening  our 
military  forces  and  providing  economic 
and  security  assistance  to  those  nations 
which  share  our  objectives  of  world  peace 
and  international  cooperation. 

In  East  Asia  our  interests  are  signifi- 
cant. The  region  contains  a  large  reser- 
voir of  raw  materials  which  supply  the 
industrial  base  of  the  Western  democra- 
cies with  tin,  rubber,  tungsten,  titanium, 
and  zirconium.  And,  some  of  the  world's 
most  important  sealanes  pass  through 
the  region  carrying  the  vital  flow  of 
petroleum  from  the  Middle  East  to  our 
Asian  allies:  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
Australia. 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  in  the  area  is  in- 
creasingly troubling.  The  Soviet  Union 
maintains  44  divisions  in  Asia  and  nearly 
2,000  aircraft.  The  Soviet  Navy  also  has 
been  expanding  far  beyond  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
own  defensive  needs.  About  one-third  of 
Moscow's  submarine  force  now  operates 
in  the  Paciflc  and  there  are  reports  that 
submarines  armed  with  cruise  missiles 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strategic  Straits 
of  Malacca,  so  vital  to  allied  shipping 
concerns.  The  Soviet  threat  to  the  sea- 
lanes  is  further  increased  by  its  access  to 
Vietnam's  naval  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

The  biggest  immediate  threat  to  peace 
and  security  in  Asia  is  Vietnam,  whose 
Soviet-suDplied  troops  now  occupy  Cam- 
bodia and  operate  in  strength  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border.  Thailand's  ma- 
jor priority  must  be  to  defend  itself 
against    this    experienced     and    well- 


equipped  force  of  80,000.  In  addition  to 
its  military  burdens,  Thailand  is  also 
faced  with  providing  sustenance  for  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  Vietnamese, 
Lao,  and  Khmer  refugees  who  have 
sought  sanctuary  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  S.  1802  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  U.S.  strategic  interests  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  to  protect  the  immediate  secu- 
rity of  our  Asian  allies.  The  bill  proposes 
to  increase  certain  aspects  of  security  as- 
sistance in  response  to  Soviet  challenges 
in  the  area  and  to  provide  continued 
funding  for  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and 
Burma  with  consideration  for  the  special 
increased  needs  of  these  countries.  The 
bill  also  recognizes  the  importance  of 
assisting  projects  specifically  planned  to 
address  basic  human  needs  in  agricul- 
ture, education  and  health  care. 

I  want  to  commend  S.  1802  for  recog- 
nizing Thailand's  strained  resources  as  a 
"front-line"  state  and  for  encouraging 
the  administration  to  provide  for  the  re- 
payment of  its  military  assistance  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  I  also  want 
to  commend  S.  1802  for  providing  for  the 
full  funding  of  the  international  military 
and  education  program,  a  program  which 
not  only  trains  foreign  military  personnel 
about  military  organization,  tactics, 
strategy,  command,  and  control  but  also 
enlightens  them  about  the  political  and 
social  advantages  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  for- 
eign military  personnel  who  have  and 
will  participate  in  the  IMET  program 
are  important  channels  through  which 
we  can  further  our  goals  of  encouraging 
freedom  and  preserving  human  rights. 

Security  and  economic  assistance  are 
vital  parts  of  a  sound  strategic  posture. 
We  must  increase  these  efforts  if  we  are 
to  halt  Soviet  aggression  and  if  we  are 
to  provide  a  framework  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  those 
countries  which  feel  threatened  by  an 
expanding  Soviet  military  presence. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  S.  1802 
as  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee provides  new  budget  authority  of 
$11.5  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Of  this 
amount,  more  than  one-third  is  desig- 
nated for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

With  possible  late  requirements  for 
the  October  1981  pay  raise  and  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  special  de- 
fense fund,  the  reported  bill  is  $0.7  billion 
below  the  subcommittee's  budget  author- 
ity allocation  under  the  first  budget  res- 
olution and  $0.1  billion  below  the  sub- 
committee's outlay  allocation. 

The  credit  guarantee  limitation  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  the  reported  bill 
is  $1  billion  above  the  credit  budget  as- 
sumptions of  the  first  budget  resolution. 
This  increase  could  result  in  higher 
budget  outlays  in  future  years. 

The  Senate  bill  is  $0.4  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $0.1  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  House-reported  bill,  with  pos- 
sible later  requirements  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

The  President's  September  budget  re- 
quest for  programs  and  activities  funded 
in  this  bill,  with  later  requirements,  rep- 
resents roughly  a  12-percent  reduction  in 
budget  authority  and  a  2-percent  reduc- 


tion in  outlays  from  his  March  budget 
request.  The  Senate-reported  bill  is 
about  8  percent  in  budget  authority  and 
2  percent  in  outlays  below  the  levels  re- 
quested by  the  administration  in  Mawch. 

In  both  cases,  about  one-third  of  the 
reduction  was  accomplished  by  moving 
$0.5  billion  frwn  the  on-budget  direct 
credit  program  for  foreign  military  sales 
<FMS)  to  the  off -budget  FMS  guaran- 
tee program.  This  procedure  is  not  con- 
sistent with  sound  budgetary  practice. 

With  later  requirements,  the  Senate 
reported  bill  exceeds  the  President's  Sep- 
tember budget  request  by  $0.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.1  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

The  bill  provides  increases  of  $0.8  bil- 
lion for  the  Export-Import  Bank,  $0.03 
billion  for  voluntary  contributions  to  in- 
ternational organizations  and  programs, 
and  $0.02  billicHi  for  Peace  Corps  over 
the  levels  requested  by  the  President  in 
September.  These  increases  are  partially 
offset  by  decreases  of  $0.3  billion  for  the 
various  multilateral  development  banks 
and  $0.1  billion  for  bilateral  development 
assistance  and  refugee  programs. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  however,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  authorization  levels  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ccm- 
scnt  that  a  table  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill,  together  with 
possible  later  requirements,  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  the  President's 
budget  requests  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
I  In  billions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1982 

BA    °  O 

Outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority  and 
other  actions  com- 
pleted     0.1  6.0 

S.  1802  (H.R.  4559,  as  re- 
ported in  Senate) 11.5  3.3 

Possible  later  requirements: 
Special  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Fund 0.3  0.02 

October       1981       pay 

raise 0.01  0.01 

Total  for  Foreign 
Operations  Sub- 
committee         12.0  9.2 

First     budget     resolution 

level - 12.7  9.3 

Hou'e  level  (as  reported)  .     11.6  9.1 
President's  March   request     13. 1              9. 4 
President's   September   re- 
quest  11.5  9.2 

Foreign    Operations    Sub- 
committee compared  to: 
First  budget  resolution 

level    -0.7  —0.1 

House  level +0.4  +0.1 

President's  March  re- 
quest    —1.1  -0.2 

President's  September 
request   +0.5  +0.1 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments  on  either  side 
on  this  bill,  and  I  move  we  go  to  third 
reading. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments?  If  there  are 
no  further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill,  as  amended,  pass? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  wishes 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  33,  as  foUows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  3B3  Leg.] 
TEA&— 67 


Baker 

a«m 

Metzenbaum 

BaucuB 

Gleon 

MltcbeU 

Bentaon 

Ocrton 

MurkowsU 

Blden 

Hart 

Nunn 

BoKhwlts 

Hawktna 

Packwood 

Bradley 

HaycLkawB 

PeU 

Bumper* 

Heinz 

Percy 

Cbafee 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

CtaUes 

Inouye 

Biegle 

Oochnu 

JackacQ 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jepsm 

SarbameB 

OaoBton 

JohxbatoD 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kanebaum 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Dantoo 

Levin 

StevRns 

Dlwm 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Tkwld 

Mathlaa 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlmgly 
NAYS— 33 

Williams 

East 

Uelcher 

Andrews 

EXOD 

Nickles 

AnnstTooK 

Ford 

Preaaler 

Borea 

QraaBler 

Pro  ym  ire 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Bypd, 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Ht/UOB 

Schmltt 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Holllngs 

Symms 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Warner 

DeConcinl 

TaxaU 

Zorine'icy 

Domenld 

LosiK 

Ea^leton 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Ooldwater 

Moynllwui 

Tarwer 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Weicker 

Kennedy 

Saaser 

Leatqr 

Stennis 

So  the  bill  (S.  1802) ,  as  amended,  Was 
passed,  as  follows: 

8.  1802 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 


money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purpoaes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— JTOLTILATERAL  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

FUITDS    APPSOPaiATID    TO    THE    PBXSIDXMT 

INTERNATIONAI,    P^ANCIAL   iNBTli'UTlONS 

CONTEIBTTTION    TO    THX    IKTIH-AlCXUCalf 

OEVKLOPKENT   BANK 

For  payment  to  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  the  United  States  share  of  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for 
^>ecial  Operations,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  3,  1980  (Public  Law  9&-25g),  $173,- 
177.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
and  $48,053,477,  for  the  United  States  share 
of  the  Increase  in  subscriptions  to  the  paid- 
in  capital  stock,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  3,  1980  (Public  Law  96-259),  to  remain 
available  untu  expended. 

UMTTATION   ON  CAIXABLB  CAFTTAL 
SUBSCKIPTIONS 

The  United  States  Oovemor  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  may  subscribe 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable 
capital  portion  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  Increase  in  capital  stock  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $609,582,129. 

C0NTRIBT7TION  TO  TBS  INTZBNATIONAI,  BANK  FOB 
RZCONSTBTTCTION    AND   DEVELOPMXNT 

For  payment  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  United  States 
share  of  the  Increase  in  subscriptions  to  the 
paid-in  capital  stock,  as  authorized  by  the 
International  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
$37,168,491,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, and  $109,720,549  for  the  General  Capi- 
tal Increase,  as  authorized  by  section  39  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

LIMrTATION  ON  CAIXABLK  CAPTTAL  SUBSCRIPnONS 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment may  subscribe  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  to  the  callable  portion  of  the 
United  States  share  of  such  Increases  In  cap- 
ital stock  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,687,- 
728,491. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  ITNANCB 
CORPORATION 

For  payment  to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
$14,447,900,  for  the  United  States  share  of  the 
increase  in  subscriptions  to  capital  stock,  as 
as  authorized  by  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  Act,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

CONTBIBCTION  TO  TRK  INTERNATIONAI. 
DEVIXOPMCNT   ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  $532,000,000,  for  the  second  Install- 
ment of  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  sixth  replenishment,  as  authorized  by 
section  17  of  the  International  Development 
Association  Act,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

CONTRQUnON   TO   THE   ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

For  payment  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  Increase  In 
subscriptions  to  the  pald-ln  capital  stock,  as 
authorized  by  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  Act,  $4,713,851,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended;  and  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  increase  in  re- 
sources of  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  3,  1980  (Public 
Law  96-259).  $111,250,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  and  as  authorized  by 
the  International  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
$7,847,869,  to  remain  available  imtu  ex- 
pended. 


UMITATION  ON  CAT..tABLK  CAPITAL  SOBaOUFtlUllR 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  may  subscribe  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable  capital 
portion  of  the  United  States  share  of  such 
Increase  in  capital  stock  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $42,632,409. 

CONTRDtTTION  TO   THE   ATRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT   FUND 

For  payment  to  the  African  Development 
Fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
$41,666,667,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June 
3,  1980  (Public  Law  96-259) ,  for  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  second  replenish- 
ment of  the  African  Development  Fund,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  301  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  of  section  2  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1973,  $218,638,000:  Provided, 
That  not  less  than  $134,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program:  Provided  further.  That  not 
more  than  $38,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  more  than  $7,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  available  for  the  United 
Nations  Institute  for  Namibia,  except  If  the 
President  determines  and  submits  in  writing 
to  Congress  that  providing  such  funds  will 
promote  an  Internationally  recognized  set- 
tlement in  Namibia. 

TITLE  II— BILATERAL  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30, 1982,  unless  otherwise  specified  herein, 
as  follows: 

agenct  for  international  development 

Agriculture,  rural  development,  and  nutri- 
tion. Development  Assistance:  For  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103,  $637,485,000:  Provided.  That  of  this 
amount  the  funds  provided  for  loans  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983. 

Population,  Development  Assistance:  For 
necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104(b),  $190,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  of  this  amount  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  loans  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1983:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  more  than  $32,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  may  be  available  for 
the  World  Health  Organization's  Special  Pro- 
gram of  Research,  Development  and  Re- 
search Training  In  Human  Reproduction. 

Health,  Development  Assistance:  For  nec- 
essary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  104(c),  $120,405,000:  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount  the  funds  provided  for 
loans  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1983. 

Education  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. Development  Assistance;  For  neces- 
sary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
secUon  106,  $101,000,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  may  be  available  for  scholarships 
for  South  African  students  In  accordance 
with  the  last  sentence  of  section  106(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  added 
by  title  ni  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981) :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  this  amount  the  funds 
provided  for  loans  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1983. 
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Energy  and  selected  development  activi- 
ties. Development  AsslsUnce:  For  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 106  and  107,  $120,000,000;  Provided, 
That  of  this  amount  the  funds  provided  for 
loans  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  Septemljer  30,  1983. 

Loan  allocation,  Development  Assistance: 
Of  the  new  obllgational  authority  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  103  through  107,  not  less 
than  $316,266,300  shall  be  available  for  loans 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided.  That  loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  authority  to  countries 
whose  annual  per  capita  gross  nattbnal  prod- 
uct is  greater  than  $730  but  less  than  $1,180 
shall  be  repayable  within  twenty-five  years 
following  the  date  on  which  funds  are  Ini- 
tially made  available  under  such  loans  and 
loans  to  countries  whose  annual  per  capita 
gross  national  product  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  $1,180  shall  be  repayable  within 
twenty  years  following  the  date  on  which 
funds  are  Initially  made  available  under 
such  loans. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad: 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  214,  $12,000,000. 

International  disaster  assistance :  For  nec- 
essary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  491,  $27,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph, 
not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
earthquake  relief  and  reconstruction  in 
southern  Italy. 

Sahel  development  program:  For  neces- 
sary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  121,  $92,515,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
such  appropriation  may  be  avaUable  to  make 
any  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Sahel  development  program  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions  to 
such  program:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  used  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation. 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund:  For  payment  to 
the  "Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund",  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980,  $32,552,000. 

Economic  support  fund :  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  n,  $2,623,500,000:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  not  less  than  $806,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  Israel,  not  less  than  $771,- 
000,000  shall  be  available  for  Egvpt,  not  less 
than  $100,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
Sudan,  not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  Poland, 
not  less  than  $5,000,000  for  Tunisia,  and  not 
less  than  $15,000,000  for  Costa  Rica:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  not  more  than  $7,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  Cyprus:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $2,000,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  heading  shall  be  available 
only  for  scholarships  for  South  African  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  last  sentence  of 
section  105 (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (as  added  by  title  III  of  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981). 

Peacekeeping  operations:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
551,  $14,000,000. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
667,  $331,000,000. 

Trade  and  development:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
661,  $6,907,000. 

Housing  and  other  credit  guaranty  pro- 
grams: During  the  fiscal  year  1982,  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $150,000,000  of  contingent  liability 
for  loan  principal. 


International  narcotics  control:  For  nec- 
essary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  481,  $34,160,000. 

USE    OF    certain    POLISH    CURRENCIES 

Subject  to  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation,  durmg  the  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
equivalent  in  currency  cr  credit  of  $70,000.- 
000  in  Polish  zlotys  (received  by  the  United 
States  from  the  April  1981  sale  of  United 
States  Government-held  dairy  products  to 
Poland)  Ehall  be  available  for  use  in  Poland 
to  serve  United  States  interests,  including 
use  for  activities  of  common  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Poland,  such  as  Joint  programs  in  energy, 
agriculture,  education,  science,  health,  and 
culture,  or  for  humanitarian  activities 

INTER-AMERICAN     FOUNDATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
function  j  of  the  Inter- American  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
401  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1969, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions, as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Ccntrol  Act,  $12,000,- 
000. 

OVERSEAS     PSIVATF    INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  funds  available  to 
it  and  in  accordance  with  law  (Including  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  for  entertainment  allow- 
ances), and  to  make  such  contracts  and 
commitments  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations,  as  provided  by  section  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  849),  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  program  set  forth  in  the  budget  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  amount  of  direct  loans  shall 
be  not  less  than  $9,950,000  or  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1982,  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  be  not  less 
than  $99,950,000  or  more  than  $100,000,000 
cf  contingent  liability  for  loan  principal. 
Independence  Agency 
peace  corps 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 
612).  $105,000,000:  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions. 
Department  of  State 

MIGRATION    and    REFUGEE   ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
provide,  as  authorized  by  law,  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Interna/tlonal  CMiunittee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  assistance  to  refugees.  Includ- 
ing contributions  to  the  Intergovernmental 
OMnmlttee  for  European  Migration  and  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees: salaries  and  expenses  of  personnel  and 
dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980,  allowances  as  authorized 
by  sections  5921  through  6925  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  and  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
$473.000,0(X);  Provided,  TbAt  these  funds 
shall  be  administered  In  a  manner  that  in- 
sures equity  In  the  treatment  of  all  refugees 
receiving  Federal  assistance:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  vised  to  assist  directly  in  the  migra- 
tion to  any  nation  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  any  person  not  having  a  security 
clearance  based  on  reasonable  standards  to 
insure  against  Communist  Infiltration  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  $7,426,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  heading  stiaU  be  avaU- 


able for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

TITLE  ni— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
Funds  Approprlated  to  the  President 

militart  assistance 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  503  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  including  administra- 
tive expenses  and  purchase  of  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles  for  replacement  only  for  use 
outside  of  the  United  States,  $63,500,000,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983. 

INTERNATIONAL    MILITART    EDUCATION    AND 
TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  541  of  the  Foreign  A*- 
sistance  Act  of  1961,  $41,976,000. 

FOREIGN    MILITART    CREDIT    SALES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
23  and  24  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
$990,900,000:  Provided,  That  of  the  amoimt 
provided  for  the  total  aggregate  credit  sale 
ceiling  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $1,400,000,000  shall  be  allocated  to  Is- 
rael. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans,  exclusive  of  loan  guaranty  defaults, 
shall  not  exceed  $990,900,000. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1982.  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$3,083,500,000  of  contingent  liability  for  loan 
principal. 

SPECIAL    DEFENSE   ACQUISITION    FUND 

There  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  the  special  Defense  Acqtasitlon  Fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  $341,000,000. 

TITLE     IV— EXPORT-IMPORT     BANK     OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures within  the  limits  of  funds  and  bor- 
rowing authority  available  to  such  corpora- 
tion, and  !n  accordance  with  law.  and  to 
make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations,  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  available  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  to  make  expenditures,  contracts, 
or  commitments  for  the  export  of  nuclear 
equipment,  fuel,  or  technology  to  any  cotin- 
try  that  has  detonated  a  nuclear  explosive 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  other 
than  a  nuclear-weapon  State,  as  defined  in 
Article  IX  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif- 
eratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  and  that  Is 
eligible  to  receive  economic  or  military  as- 
sistance under  this  Act. 

Limitation   on   Program  Activitt 

During  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  within  the 
resources  and  authority  available,  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  be  not  less  than  $4,695,000,000 
nor  more  than  $4,700,000,000.  Dviring  the  fis- 
cal year  1982.  total  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee loans  shall  be  not  less  than  $9,215,000,000 
nor  more  than  $9,220,0(X).000  of  contingent 
liability  for  loan  principal. 
Limitation  on   Administrative  Expenses 

Not  to  exceed  $15,115,000  (to  be  computed 
on  an  accrual  basis)  shall  be  available  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  including  lilre  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  and  services  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  Utle  5.  United  Statea 
Code :  Provided.  That  ( 1 )  fees  or  dues  to  in- 
ternational organizations  of  credit  Institu- 
tions engaged  in  financing  foreign  trade,  (2) 
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necessary  expenses  (Including  special  serv- 
Ices  performed  on  a  contract  or  a  fee  basis, 
but  not  Including  other  personal  services) 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition,  opera- 
tion, maintenance.  Improvement,  or  dispo- 
sition of  any  real  or  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  In 
which  It  has  an  Interest.  Including  expenses 
of  collections  of  pledged  collateral,  or  the 
Investigation  or  appraisal  of  any  property 
In  respect  to  which  an  application  for  a 
loan  has  been  made,  and  (3)  expenses  (other 
than  internal  expenses  of  the  Bcport-Import 
Bank)  incurred  In  connection  with  the  is- 
suance and  servicing  of  guarantees.  Insur- 
ance, and  reinsurance,  shall  be  considered 
as  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragrt^h. 

TITLE  V— OBKERAL  PROVISIO?<S 

Sk.  501.  None  of  the  funds  ^proprlated 
In  this  Act  (other  than  fxinds  appropriated 
for  "International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams") shall  be  used  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  flood  control,  reclama- 
tion, or  other  water  or  related  land  resource 
project  or  program  which  has  not  met  the 
standards  and  criteria  used  In  determining 
the  feasibility  of  flood  control,  reclamation, 
and  other  water  and  related  land  resource 
programs  and  projects  proposed  for  con- 
struction within  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  the  Principles  and  Standards  for 
Planning  Water  and  Related  Land  Resources 
dated  October  26,  1973. 

Sxc.  602.  Except  for  the  appropriations 
entitled  "International  disaster  assistance", 
"United  States  emergency  refugee  and  mi- 
gration assistance  fund"  and  the  special  re- 
quirements fund  within  the  appropriations 
entitled  "Military  Assistance"  and  the  spe- 
cial requirements  fund  within  the  appropri- 
ations entitled  "Economic  support  fund", 
not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation item  made  available  by  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1082  shall  be  obligated  or 
reserved  during  the  last  month  of  avall- 
abiUty. 

Sec.  603.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  here- 
under or  any  prior  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
pensions,  annuities,  retirement  pay,  or  ad- 
justed service  compensation  for  any  persons 
heretofore  or  hereafter  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  any  recipient  country. 

Sxc.  504.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrrylng  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  may  be  used  for  making  payments  on 
any  contract  for  procurement  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
does  not  contain  a  provision  authorizing 
the  termination  of  such  contract  for  the 
convenience  of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  505.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  may  be  used  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  assessments,  arrearages,  or  dues  of  any 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  506.  None  of  the  fluids  contained  In 
title  II  of  this  Act  may  be  nsaA  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  209(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Sec.  507.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  shall  be  for  representation 
allowances  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  during  the  fiscal  year  1982: 
Provided.  That  appropriate  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  United  States-owned  foreign 
currencies  are  utilized  in  lieu  of  dollars: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  total  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  under  the  head- 
ings "Military  Assistance"  and  "Foreign  Mili- 
tary Credit  Sales",  not  to  exceed  $4,000  shall 
be  available  for  entertainment  expenses  and 
not  to  exceed  $138,500  shall  be  available  for 


representation  allowances:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  under  the  heading  "International  Mili- 
tary Education  and  Training",  not  to  exceed 
$125,000  shall  be  available  for  entertainment 
allowances:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  Act  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  not  to  exceed 
$2,5(X)  shall  be  available  for  entertainment 
and  representation  allowances.  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  for  the  Peace  Corps,  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $4,000  shall  be  available  for  enter- 
tainment expenses. 

Sec.  508.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  (other  than  funds  for  "In- 
ternational organizations  and  programs") 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  carrying  out  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  may  be  used 
to  finance  the  export  of  nuclear  equipment, 
fuel,  or  technology  or  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  training  of  foreign  nationals  in  nu- 
clear fields. 

Sec.  509.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide 
assistance  to  any  country  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  such 
country  to  repress  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  population  of  such  country  contrary  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly 
any  assistance  to  Mozambique,  except  that 
the  President  may  waive  this  prohibition  if 
he  determines,  and  so  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  furnishing  such  assistance  would 
further  the  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance 
directly  any  assistance  or  reparations  to 
Angola,  Cambodia,  Cuba,  Laos,  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  Syria. 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  under  an 
appropriation  account  to  which  they  were 
not  appropriated  without  the  written  prior 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  relevant  authorizing  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  513.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  his  Act  shall  be  used  for  publicity 
or  propaganda  purposes  within  the  United 
States  not  authorized  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  514.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  after  the  expiration  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  unless  expressly  so  provided 
in  this  Act. 

Sec  515.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  to  any  country  which  Is  in  de- 
fault during  a  period  in  excess  of  one  calen- 
dar year  in  payment  to  the  United  States 
of  principal  or  Interest  on  any  loan  made 
to  such  country  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  a  program  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  516.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  any  international  financial 
Institution  whose  United  States'  representa- 
tive cannot  upon  request  obtAin  the 
amounts  and  the  names  of  borrowers  for  all 
loans  of  the  international  financial  institu- 
tion. Including  loans  to  employees  of  the 
Institution,  or  the  compensation  and  related 
benefits  of  employees  of  the  institution. 

Sec.  517.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  available  to  any  international  financial 
Institution  whose  United  States'  representa- 
tive cannot  upon  request  obtain  any  docu- 
ment developed  by  the  management  of  the 
international    financial    institutions. 

Sec.  518.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  funds  appro- 


priated by  this  Act  for  direct  foreign  assist- 
ance may  be  obligated  for  any  government 
which  aids  or  abets,  by  granting  sanctuary 
from  prosecution  to,  any  individual  or  group 
which  has  committed  or  is  being  sought 'by 
any  other  government  for  prosecutioa  for 
any  war  crime  or  an  act  of  international 
terrorism,  unless  the  President  finds  that 
the  national  security  requires  otherwise. 

Sxc.  619.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for 
direct  assistance  and  none  of  the  funds 
otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  finance  any 
loan,  any  assistance  or  any  other  financial 
commitments  for  establishing  or  expanding 
production  of  any  commodity  for  export  by 
any  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
if  the  commodity  is  likely  to  be  In  surplus 
on  world  markets  at  the  time  the  resulting 
productive  capacity  is  expected  to  become 
operative  and  if  the  assistance  will  cause 
substantial  injury  to  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  the  same,  similar,  or  competing 
commodity:  Provided,  That  such  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
if  in  the  Judgment  of  its  Board  of  Directors 
the  benefits  to  Industry  and  employment  in 
the  United  States  are  likely  to  outweigh  the 
injury  to  United  SUtes  producers  of  the 
same,  similar,  or  competing  commodity. 

Sec.  520.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  executive 
directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund  to 
use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  United  States 
to  oppose  any  assistance  by  these  institu- 
tions, using  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  for  export,  if  it  is 
in  surplus  on  world  markets  and  if  the  as- 
sistance will  cause  substantial  injury  to 
United  States  producers  of  the  same,  similar, 
or  competing  commodity. 

Sec  521.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  "Agriculture,  rural  de- 
velopment, and  nutrition.  Development  As- 
sistance," "Population,  Development  Assist- 
ance," "Health,  Development  Assistance," 
"Education  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. Development  Assistance,"  "Energy, 
private  voluntary  organizations,  and  selected 
development  activities.  Development  Assist- 
ance," "Science  and  technology.  Develop- 
ment Assistance,"  "International  organiza- 
tions and  programs,"  "American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad,"  "Trade  and  development 
program,"  "Sahel  development  program, 
"International  narcotics  control,"  "Economic 
support  fund,"  'Peacekeeping  operations," 
"Operating  Expenses  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,"  "Military  assist- 
ance," "International  military  education  and 
training,"  "Poreign  military  credit  sales," 
"Inter-American  Foundation."  "Peace  Corps," 
or  "Migration  and  refugee  assistance,"  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  for  activities,  pro- 
grams, projects,  type  of  materiel  assistance, 
countries,  or  other  operation  not  Justified  or 
In  excess  of  the  amount  Justified  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  for  obligation 
under  any  of  these  specific  headings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  unless  the  Aporoprlations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
previously  notified  fifteen  days  In  advance. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Poreign  As- 
sistance and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1982". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  7:25  p.m.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  NEEDS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  note  my  support  for  the 
improvements  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base  which  were  recently  funded  by  the 
Senate's  fiscal  year  1982  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill. 

A  total  of  $36,880,000  is  approved  for 
major  construction  activities  at  Ells- 
worth, which  is  a  key  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand base  located  near  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.  These  projects  include  an  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  facility,  a  flight 
simulator  facility,  and  upgrading  of  the 
base's  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

In  addition  to  these  major  projects, 
funds  have  also  been  provided  for  smaller 
construction  projects  which  include  an 
energy  conservation  investment  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  badly 
needed  construction  projects  at  this  im- 
portant airbase.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Ellsworth  construction  program  rec- 
ommended by  this  bill  is  second  in  size 
among  all  SAC  bases  inside  the  United 
States.  That  is,  only  one  other  SAC  base 
in  the  United  States  would  have  more 
military  construction  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

I  point  out.  however,  that  much  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  to  put  Ellsworth 
APB  in  a  condition  warranted  by  its 
strategic  importance.  I  have  inspected 
Ellsworth  facilities  on  several  occasions 
and  have  been  briefed  at  length  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  further  strengthen 
the  mission  capability  of  this 
Installation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  fiscal  year  1983 
through  fiscal  year  1986  budget  requests 
for  Ellsworth  will  include  funding  for  a 
much  needed  single  enlisted  persons  bar- 
racks or  dormitory,  as  well  as  funding  of 
a  new  vehicle  maintenance  building  and 
a  security  headquarters  building. 

Also,  although  the  base  maintenance 
and  repair  funding  falls  outside  the  scope 
of  the  military  construction  bill,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  backlog  of 
BMAR  projects  is  still  very  substantial — 
both  at  Ellsworth  and  at  other  U.S.  mili- 
tary facilities  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  we  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  allow  funding  for 
exotic  new  weapons  programs,  some  of 
which  could  even  be  obsolete  before  they 
are  ready  for  operation,  to  drive  down 
funding  for  the  essential  nuts  and  bolts 
of  our  national  defense. 

This  includes  doing  maintenance  and 
repair  work  on  a  timely  basis,  so  that 
bases  like  Ellsworth  are  not  faced 
with  ultimately  costlier  replacement 
construction. 


ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
letter  sent  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
to  President  Reagan  on  March  24.  1981. 
In  this  letter,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  articulates 
clearly  and  concisely  the  pressing  need 
for  the  United  States  to  engage  in  serious 
and  comprehensive  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  correctly  envisions  such  an  effort  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  a  major  peace  of- 
fensive in  which  we  must  engage  if  we 
are  to  deny  the  Soviets  the  propaganda 
advantage  they  are  currently  exploiting 
to  such  good  effect  in  Europe. 

Since  this  letter  was  sent,  events  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
added  further  impetus  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  Senator  Jackson.  Even  those 
of  us  who  have  long  admired  and  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  record  of  this 
great  American  legislator  and  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  arms  control  are  struck  by 
the  prescience  and  timeliness  of  Senator 
Jackson's  remarks. 

Since  the  Senator's  letter  was  sent. 
President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  modernize  and  restore 
credibility  to  our  strategic  deterrent.  The 
President's  program  is  cui  essential 
parallel  to  our  poUcy  of  seeking  mean- 
ingful and  equitable  limitations  on 
strategic  weapons  at  reduced  levels. 

In  fact.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site for  the  achievement  of  such  limita- 
tions— only  a  strong  and  balanced  pro- 
gram of  strategic  force  modernization 
will  provide  the  incentive  for  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  sound  and  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements. 

The  concerns  cited  in  the  Jackson  let- 
ter and  the  recommendations  made 
therein  provide  a  valuable  background 
for  all  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
eve  of  President  Reagan's  foreign  policy 
address  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  No- 
vember 18,  1981. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Jackson's  letter  and  its 
enclosures  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

UNrTED  States  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  March  24,  1981. 
The  PREsnjENT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  PREsn>ENT:  Following  up  on  my 
recent  talk  with  you,  I  want  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  your  launching  a  dramat- 
ic, sustained  American  peace  offensive  at  a 
very  early  opportunity. 

I  welcome  the  emphasis  you  have  put  on 
the  goal  of  East-West  arms  reduction.  I  am 
persuaded  the  time  is  ripe  for  you  to  put 
forward  a  bold  and  imaginative  proposal  for 
serious  arms  reductions — a  proposal  chal- 
lenging the  Soviets  to  Join  with  us  In  con- 
cluding an  arms  reduction  agreement  In  a 
manner  that  enhances  stabUlty  In  the  nu- 
clear balance  at  sharply  reduced  levels  of 
strategic  forces. 

We  should  not  allow  the  Soviets  to  pre- 
empt the  issue  of  peace.  Right  or  wrong, 
our  allies — particularly  in  Western  Europe — 
are  of  the  view  that  our  country  and  the 
new  Administration  are  imwilling  to  play  a 
responsible  role  In  the  restraint  of  nuclear 
arms.  You  and  I  know  this  is  not  true,  but 


it   Is   a   bad    perception    which    the   Soviet 
leaders  exploit. 

The  fact  is  the  Soviets  are  making  head- 
way with  their  peace  propaganda  among  our 
allies  In  Europe:  they  are  getting  a  free  ride 
with  their  depletion  of  you  and  the  United 
States  as  war-loving.  Certain  circles  In  West 
Europe,  especially  left-wing  elements,  have 
fallen  under  Moscow's  spell,  and  are  having 
an  influence  on  the  leadership  of  parties 
and  governments  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

What  is  missing  is  a  relentless  drive  on 
our  part  to  shift  to  our  side  the  Initiative 
for  peace — for  real  peace  and  stabilizing 
arms  reductions.  Let  the  Soviets  respond  and 
react  to  U.S.  proposals — repeated,  repeated 
and  repeated.  Make  Moscow  at  least  show 
Its  true  colors. 

This  country  Is  determined,  under  your 
leadership,  to  revitalize  its  defenses  and  en- 
hance deterrence.  But  we  do  this  because  the 
defense  of  freedom  leaves  us  no  alternative. 
We  are  a  people  of  peace.  We  take  no  satis- 
faction in  channeling  the  genius  of  this  na- 
tion into  the  building  of  armaments.  We 
would  far  rather  participate  In  programs  for 
enhancing  the  quality  of  life  and  ending 
poverty  and  disease  for  decent  people  every- 
where. 

This  is  the  down-to-earth  truth  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  sought  to  convey  to  the 
world  in  his  famous  address  of  April  16.  1963. 
It  is  the  truth  that  I  believe  you  should  now 
emphasize — by  a  far-reaching,  innovative 
drive  on  behalf  of  serious  mutual  arms  re- 
ductions. 

The  point  is  that  strategic  forces  on  bo^h 
sides  are  larger  than  they  need  to  be.  pro- 
vided that  we  can  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
toward  a  common  ceiling  at  a  sharply  lower 
level. 

The  urgent  task  of  your  Administration  is 
to  fashion  a  plan  and  strategy  that  would 
provide  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  Soviet 
and  American  strategic  nuclear  forces  In  a 
stabilizing  manner.  Some  of  our  friends  and 
allies  believe  that  any  smaller  number  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  better  than  a  bigger  number. 
Obviously  this  is  not  so;  what  counts  are 
matters  of  size,  dellverabillty,  accuracy,  vul- 
nerability, mix,  balance  and  the  like.  I  am 
confident  It  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of 
your  Administration  to  develop  a  responsi- 
ble proposal  that  if  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets 
would  provide  a  long-term  stabilization  of 
the  strategic  balance  on  the  basis  of  equality 
at  a  reduced  level  of  deterrence. 

I  do  not  foresee  the  Soviet  leaders  Initially 
welcoming  such  an  effort.  In  1974. 1  outlined 
and  urged  a  SALT  proposal  to  stabilize  the 
strategic  balance  through  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  and  USSR  strategic  forces. 

In  mid-February  1977.  after  meeting  with 
President  Carter  and  at  his  request.  I  sup- 
plied him  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
severely  flawed  nature  of  the  then  current 
SALT  II  draft  text,  advising  a  fresh  start 
based  on  salvaging  a  more  balanced,  equal 
agreement  to  avoid  winding  up  with  a  dis- 
astrous, unacceptable  result  that  would 
widen  and  deepen  the  Soviet  strategic  margin 
still  more. 

In  March  1977.  President  Carter  proposed 
in  the  SALT  talks  certain  mutual  force  re- 
ductions and  a  ban  on  the  deployment  of 
new  ICBM's.  While  I  had  no  responsibility  for 
hLs  specific  proposals,  once  they  were  offered, 
I  strongly  supported  them.  But  the  Admln- 
Utratlon  retreated  at  the  first  Soviet  objec- 
tion:   it  did  not  even  try  to  convince  the 

W.I  1 SRJ  lk.T\  R 

And  the  SALT  II  treaty  turned  out  to  be 
an  unequal  charter  for  a  massive  Soviet 
strategic  buildup.  Par  from  putting  a  damper 
on  the  arms  competition.  It  added  fuel  to  the 
fire. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  a  fair  and  balanced  arms  re- 
duction treaty  with  the  Soviets.  It  will  take 
hard  bargaining,  patience  and  time.  Cer- 
tainly, one  speech  wont  do  it — that  is  Just 
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the  Iclckoff.  The  campaign  must  be  pressed 
month  after  month,  year  after  year  If  neces- 
sary. But  our  nation  should  not  be  deterred 
from  championing  a  noble  cause  only  because 
our  adversaries  may  continue  to  act  Ignobly. 
Such  a  genuine  peace  offensive  on  our  part 
Is  an  honorable  counter  to  the  shabby  Krem- 
lin slogans  of  peace  and  plenty.  It  will  clarify 
to  our  friends  and  allies  our  dedication  to 
stabilizing  nuclear  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions. As  a  minimum,  it  will  put  Moscow  on 
the  propaganda  defensive.  It  keeps  open  the 
possibility  of  achieving  over  time  real  and 
significant  steps  In  the  direction  of  such  a 
stabilizing  disarmament. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy  Is  in 
deep  difficulty,  we  can  make  a  convincing 
case  that  a  redirection  of  their  emphasis 
away  from  the  military  sector  is  the  be^.t  way 
to  improve  their  economic  well-being. 

If  our  initiative  proved  successful,  it  would 
permit  both  sides  to  shift  resources  from  the 
buildup  of  nuclear  arsenals  to  the  building 
up  of  their  economies.  It  could  mean  bUllons 
of  dollars  in  savings  on  strategic  weapons 
systems.  It  could  alleviate  the  atmosphere  of 
mistrust  and  fear  that  has  for  so  long 
clouded  East-West  relations.  The  energy  of 
our  peoples  could  be  devoted  to  purposes 
more  constructive  and  more  enduring  than 
the  amassing  of  nuclear  weapons — to  the 
struggle  against  hunger  and  disease  and  hu- 
man squalor,  to  the  provision  of  houses  in- 
stead of  silos,  tractors  instead  of  ICBM's, 
and  medicines  Instead  of  nuclear  explosives. 
It  would  be  a  turning  point  In  East-West 
relations  of  historic  proportions. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  Senate  Floor  on 
May  1,  1953  In  support  of  President  Elsen- 
hower's plan  for  "real  disarmament."  I  am 
also  including  an  April  22,  1974  address  which 
was  my  effort  at  that  time  to  articulate  the 
American  vision  of  a  peaceful  world,  and 
to  assure  our  bargaining  position  for  stabil- 
izing, mutual  arms  reduction. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henst  M.  Jackson, 

V.S.  Senator. 
Enclosures. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Henkt  M.  Jackson 
Mr.  President:  Not  every  member  of  this 
body  will  subscribe  to  every  last  sentence  of 
the  foreign  policy  address  the  President  of 
the  United  States  delivered  on  April  16.  But 
when  the  President  offered  the  world  a  plan 
for  the  regulation  of  armaments  and  the  use 
of  the  monies  thereby  saved  for  assistance  to 
the  economically  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  I  believe  he  spoke  for  all  of  us — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  The  Presi- 
dent's words  were  these : 

"This  government  is  ready  to  ask  its  peo- 
ple to  Join  with  all  nations  In  devoting  a 
substantial  percentage  of  any  savings 
achieved  by  real  disarmament  to  a  fund  for 
world  aid  and  reconstruction.  The  purposes 
of  this  great  work  would  be:  To  help  other 
peoples  to  develop  the  imderdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  to  stimulate  profitable  and  fair 
world  trade,  to  assist  all  peoples  to  know 
the  blessings  of  productive  freedom. 

"The  monuments  of  this  new  kind  of  war 
would  be  these :  Roads  and  schools,  hospitals 
and  homes,  food  and  health. 

"We  are  ready,  in  short,  to  dedicate  our 
strength  to  serving  the  needs,  rather  than 
the  fears,  of  the  world." 

In  saying  this,  the  President  gave  voice  to 
the  longings  in  the  heart  of  every  good  Amer- 
ican. This  nation  of  ours  is  determined  grim- 
ly determined,  to  build  every  single  tank  and 
plane  and  atomic  bomb  needed  to  punish 
aggression  and  prevent  World  War  ni  But 
we  do  this  because  the  defense  of  freedom 
leaves  us  no  alternative.  We  are  a  people  of 
peace.  We  take  no  satisfaction  in  channeling 
tne  genius  of  this  nation  into  the  building 


of  sterile  armaments.  We  would  rather,  far 
rather,  be  participating  In  great  programs  for 
luting  poverty  and  disease  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  decent  people  everywhere. 

It  Is  this  down-to-earth  truth  that  the 
President's  speech  tried  to  make  known  to 
the  world. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  three 
years  ago,  and  again  in  1951,  our  late  and 
beloved  colleague.  Senator  Erlen  McMahon, 
sponsored  a  resolution  asking  the  Senate  to 
go  on  record  as  supporting  the  objectives 
outlined  In  the  President's  speech  of 
April  16 — the  objectives  of  rascal-proof  reg- 
ulation of  weapons  production,  and  the  use 
of  resources  thereby  saved  for  constructive 
tasks  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
Joined  with  Brien  McMahon  in  sponsoring 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47.  Along  with 
Republicans  and  other  Democrats,  I  Intro- 
duced an  identical  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  same  time.  This 
resolution  proposed: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
advocate  and  recommend  an  immediate  spe- 
cial session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  single  purpose  of 
stopping  the  armaments  race  by  speeding 
agreement  upon  effective  and  enforceable 
disarmament  and  control  covering  conven- 
tional armaments,  biological  and  chemical 
agents,  and  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs; 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
as  tangible  evidence  of  Its  good  faith,  pledge 
itself  to  appropriate  and  to  make  available 
to  the  United  Nations — when  an  effective 
and  enforceable  system  of  world-wide  dis- 
armament and  control  takes  effect — a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  all  money  saved  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  such  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  United  Nations  for  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy,  technical  as- 
sistance programs  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  general  economic  aid  and  assistance  to 
all  war-ravaged  countries." 

It  may  well  be  that  President  Eisenhower's 
words  were  Inspired  by  recollection  of  this 
resolution.  But  this  Is  of  little  import — Brien 
McMahon  took  no  pride  of  authorship  In 
his  plan  for  peace  with  Justice. 

I  need  not  remind  this  chamber  that  no 
person  of  our  generation  worked  harder  to 
enlarge  the  armed  might  of  the  United  States 
than  Senator  McMahon.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  sit  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  while  he  served  as  its  honored  Chair- 
man. I  observed  his  total  dedication  to  the 
twin  cause  of  multiplying  our  atomic 
strength  and,  hand  in  hand  with  this,  finding 
some  way  of  abolishing  these  frightful  arma- 
ments, and  all  other  weapons  as  well,  from 
the  arsenals  of  the  world. 

When  he  peered  into  the  future,  Brien 
McMahon  saw  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  saw.  He  saw  what  all  of  us 
must  see,  unless  we  close  our  eyes  to  the 
meaning  of  the  onrushing  arms  competition. 
If  the  road  before  us  continues  without 
turning,  the  future  promises  at  best  a  world 
living  in  fear  of  annihilation — a  world  in 
which  our  treasures  are  drained  away  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  which  cannot 
feed  a  single  hungry  person  or  ease  the 
pain  of  a  single  man  or  woman  racked  by 
disease.  And  that  Is  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  If  armaments  continue  piling  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  If  history  is  to  be  our  guide,  we  must 
assume  that  eventually  such  an  armaments 
race  will  spill  over  to  outright  global  war. 

In  truth,  the  future  holds  only  two  even- 
tual alternatives:  atomic  war — a  war  made 
hideous  beyond  Imagination  by  the  new  de- 
stroyers of  men  and  all  their  workers,  or 
atomic  peace — a  peace  made  rich  beyond 
imagination  by  the  power  of  modem  science 
and  technology  freed  for  peaceful  tasks. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  reintroduce  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  47.  A  resolution 
of  Identical   wording  has  already  been  re- 


Introduced  In  the  House.  Senators  from  both 
parties  are  Joining  with  me  In  this  resolution. 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  as  one  of  my 
co-sponsors  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

I  would  not  presume  for  an  Instant  to  pre- 
dict that  the  Soviet  rulers  will  be  willing  to 
Join  with  us  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  In  a  plan  for  carrying  on  a  world- 
wide crusade  against  hunger  and  disease  and 
human  squalor.  I  see  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  new  Soviet  regime  which  would  make 
for  confidence  on  this  score. 

Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  our  nation  must 
be  deterred  from  subscribing  to  a  noble  goal 
simply  because  our  adversaries  may  continue 
to  act  Ignobly.  This  country  has  prospered 
and  grown  great  In  the  service  of  noble 
causes,  and  we  can  forget  this  only  at  our 
peril.  •' 

As  a  minimum,  moreover,  the  resolution  on 
whose  behalf  I  now  speak  will  let  men  every- 
where know  who  bears  the  responsibility  for 
the  fears  and  tensions  that  now  beset  the 
world.  It  tells  the  Kremlin:  Put  up  or  shut 
up.  If  this  resolution  la  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  If  the  Soviet  rulers  refuse  to  Join 
in  a  program  which  will  give  the  world  trac- 
tors Instead  of  tanks,  houses  Instead  of  bar- 
racks, and  medicines  In  place  of  explosives 

if  the  Kremlin  refuses  to  become  partner 
to  such  a  program,  the  communist  slogans 
of  peace  and  plenty  will  become  a  mockery. 

I  urge  with  all  the  power  at  my  command 
that  every  member  of  the  Senate,  by  sup- 
porting this  resolution,  now  unite  behind 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  our 
quest  for  lasting  peace. 

[From  the  Congressional  Recoso,  Apr    23 

1974] 

Arms  Reduction,  Detente  and  SALT 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  as  Senator 

Jackson  said  In  his  address  of  April  22  to 

the  Overseas  Press  Club: 

"The  Issue  facing  us  Is  not  whether  we 
want  a  detente,  but  how  to  achieve  a  real 
detente  that  will  produce  results  favorable 
to  a  more  peaceful  world." 

We  are  now  negotiating  with  the  Soviets 
In  SALT  II,  and  the  outcome  of  these  ne- 
gotiations can  decisively  affect  the  real 
meaning  detente  will  have.  I  believe  It  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  SALT  II  follow 
a  course  that  Is  consistent  with  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  SALT  n  Treaty  based  on  United 
States-Soviet  equality. 

In  this  spirit.  Senator  Jackson  has  set 
forth  a  U.S.  SALT  proposal  to  stabilize  the 
strategic  balance  through  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  strategic  forces  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  he 
said: 

"It  Is  time  for  serious  arms  reductions  by 
both  sides — a  stabilizing  disarmament." 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  full  text  of  Senator  Jack 
SON'S  constructive  and  statesman-like  ad- 
dress. I  urge  the  widest  reading  of  his  re- 
marks. If  agreed  to,  Senator  Jackson's  pro- 
gram would  mark  an  historic  turning  point 
in  East-West  relations,  and  could  dramat- 
ically Increase  the  confidence  of  all  the 
world's  people  In  the  prospects  for  a  coop- 
erative and  stable  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Jackson's  address  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Detente  and  SALT 
(By  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 
In  recent  years,  and  especially  In  recent 
months,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  been  centered  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  relationship  between  Bast 
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and  West  which  they  have  called  detente. 
No  matter  how  hard  or  In  which  direction 
It  has  been  punched— In  the  Middle  East, 
in  the  SALT  negotiations,  on  matters  of  hu- 
man rights— the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration has  revolved,  like  a  tether  baU. 
around  the  pole  of  that  detente. 

The  detente  has  gone  from  a  dream  to 
an  Incantation  without  acquiring  a  deflni- 
Oon  along  the  way.  And  we  have  been  left 
without  a  clear  sense  of  where  we  are  going 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  common  xmderstand- 
Ing  of  where  we  have  been. 

In  its  most  fundamental  sense  detente 
must  mean  a  relaxation  of  tensions  accom- 
panied by  an  effort  to  achieve  mutual  ac- 
commodation through  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess. Defined  in  this  manner,  as  a  process 
of  negotiation,  it  has  the  broad  support  of 
the  American  people.  But  like  any  process, 
the  process  of  detente  must  be  Judged  by 
the  substantive  results  of  the  negotiations 
themselves  and  by  the  actual  behavior  that 
follows  after  agreements  are  negotiated. 

Thus  the  Issue  facing  us  Is  not  whether 
we  want  a  detente,  but  how  to  achieve  a 
real  detente  that  will  produce  results  fav- 
orable to  a  more  peaceful  world. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  1972  Moscow  sum- 
mit and  the  first  test  of  the  product  of 
detente  was  the  treaty  on  anti-ballistic  mis- 
siles and  the  interim  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons — SALT  I.  I  had  consider- 
able misgivings  about  the  SALT  I  outcome, 
especially  the  interim  agreement.  The  mili- 
tary advantage  that  the  interim  agreement 
conferred  on  the  Soviets  was  in  my  Judg- 
ment, an  inauspicious  beginning. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  SALT  II  and  it 
is  this  set  of  negotiations,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  that  will  determine  what 
real  meaning  detente  will  have.  I  welcome 
this  opportimlty  to  share  with  you  a  pro- 
posal that  could  stabilize  the  strategic  bal- 
ance through  substantial  reductions  In  the 
strategic  forces  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  course  of  my 
'  remarks  tonight,  which  are  directed  to  the 
SALT  11  negotiations,  I  have  tried  to  de- 
velop a  new  direction  In  the  effort  to  bring 
strategic  arms  under  control — a  direction 
based  on  the  search  for  the  sort  of  wide- 
ranging  disarmament  that  would  do  much 
to  bring  us  closer  to  a  genuine  detente  and 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  the  devel- 
opment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  significant 
number  of  new  weapon  systems  Incorporat- 
ing an  Impressive  range  of  new  and  costly 
technology.  Not  only  have  the  Soviets 
achieved  a  genuine  MIRV  capability,  but  they 
have  done  so  by  developing  two  quite  dis- 
tinct MIRV  technologies. 

They  have  tested  a  whole  new  generation 
of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  land 
and  sea  based,  Incorporating  new  technolo- 
gies as  well  as  new  launch  techniques.  They 
have  developed  a  mobile,  land-based  ICBM. 

They  have  moved  to  Increase  by  a  very 
substantial  factor  the  throw  weight  of  their 
missile  forces  despite  the  fact  that  they  al- 
ready enjoy  a  threefold  advantage  In  this 
area.  These  developments,  all  of  which  have 
come  to  light  since  the  SALT  interim  agree- 
ment which  was  supposed  to  limit  offensive 
weapons,  have  individually  and  in  combina- 
tion, added  significantly  to  the  offensive  po- 
tential of  the  Soviet  missile  forces. 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  these  de- 
velopments, all  of  which  are  consistent  with 
the  often  ambiguous  terms  of  the  SALT  in- 
terim agreement,  it  Is  necessary  to  digress 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  rationale  by 
which  the  Interim  agreement  was  defended. 

The  numerical  disadvantage  into  which  the 
United  States  was  frozen  by  the  SALT  I 
Interim  agreement  was  held  by  some  to  be 
effectively  offset  by  our  technological  supe- 
riority. The  most  obvious  American  tech- 
nological advantage — obvious  In  part  because 


of  the  frequency  with  which  Dr.  Kissinger 
reiterated  It— lay  in  the  fact  that  we  had 
achieved  a  MIRV  capabUlty  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not. 

Today  our  monopoly  In  MIRV  technology 
has  vanished  like  last  year's  snow  and  the 
lead  In  this  area  that  we  still  possess  by 
virtue  of  our  earlier  development  of  MIRV's 
can  be  expected  to  diminish  ra{)ldly  as  time 
goes  on.  This  Is  neither  novel  nor  surprising. 
In  the  long  rvm — made  longer  If  we  find  our- 
selves forced  Into  a  technological  arms  race 
and  shorter  if  we  do  not — technology  tends 
to  even  out. 

That  is  the  history  of  technology;  and  it  Is, 
In  particular,  the  history  of  military  technol- 
ogy. Given  the  numbers  and  throw  weights 
agreed  to  In  the  SALT  I  Interim  agreement, 
under  which  the  Soviets  enjoy  a  protected 
advantage,  technological  equality  will  mean 
Soviet  superiority  in  strategic  weapnans. 

In  the  final  analysis,  aix  arms  control  agree- 
ment wUl  not  be  sUble  if  it  freezes  for  one 
side  an  advantage  In  quantity  while  the 
other  has  to  rely  on  an  edge  in  quality  that 
it  cannot  maintain.  In  the  Interim  agree- 
ment we  agreed  to  inferior  numbers  but  the 
Soviets  did  not  agree  to  inferior  technology. 
We  should  never  have  presumed — I,  for  one, 
did  not — that  they  would  fail  to  seek  the 
combination  of  superior  numbers  and  ccxn- 
parable  technology  that  add  up  to  overall 
superiority;  and  this  is  precisely  the  direc- 
tion that  they  have  chosen. 

In  the  current  SALT  n  negotiations  the 
Soviets  are  seeking  to  consolidate  the  ad- 
vantage they  obtained  in  the  interim  agree- 
ment while  pressing  for  equality  in  tech- 
nology. Again  and  again  when  the  interim 
agreement  was  before  the  Senate  I  warned 
that  this  would  be  the  Soviet  strategy  at 
SALT  n.  My  amendment  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  interim  agreement  placed  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  on  record 
on  this  Issue  by  Insisting  that  the  Interim 
agreement  was  not  an  acceptalHe  basis  for  a 
SALT  U  treaty. 

Now,  with  negotiations  underway,  we  find 
that.  Just  as  expected,  the  Soviets  have  ac- 
tuaUy  hardened  their  position.  Par  from 
viewing  SALT  li  as  an  occasion  to  search 
for  the  sort  of  stable  strategic  balance  that 
can  result  only  from  equality,  they  are  in- 
sisting on  a  SALT  II  arrangement  that  would 
widen  and  deepen  their  strategic  margin  still 
further. 

The  response  of  the  Administration  to 
this  situation  has  been  disappointing  in  the 
extreme.  For  rather  than  concentrating  on 
the  design  and  presentation  of  an  arms  con- 
trol proposal  that  could  form  the  basis  for  a 
long-term  stabilization  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance, the  AdmlnlSPtration  has  concentrated 
on  qulck-flJt,  short  term  proposals  that  can 
be  readied  In  time  for  the  forthcoming  Jiine 
summit  meeting  in  tfoecow. 

In  their  desire  to  preserve  the  impression 
of  momentum  in  the  SALT  negotiations,  the 
Administration  has  abandoned  its  previous 
conviction  that  the  essential  purpose  of  a 
follow-on  agreement  should  be  to  rectify  the 
imbalance  of  SALT  I.  In  their  haste  to  meet 
an  arbitrary  and  politically  expedient  self- 
imposed  June  deadline,  the  AdmlnlstraUon 
has  now  begun  to  entertain  Soviet  proposals 
which  are  inimical  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  pro^jects 
for  a  SALT  U  treaty  based  on  U.S.-8oviet 
equality. 

Kept  on  such  a  course,  SALT  II  is  doomed 
to  fall  In  the  supreme  mission  of  reducing 
the  risk  of  mutual  destruction.  Indeed,  In- 
stead of  putting  a  damper  on  the  arms  race, 
such  a  failure  would  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Given  this  situation,  I  am  persuaded  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  the  United  States  to  put  for- 
ward a  bold  and  imaginative  proposal  for 
serious  disarmament— A  proposal  that  will 
test  uncertain  Soviet  Intentions  by  inviting 
them  to  Join  with  us  in  concluding  a  far- 


reaching  agreement  to  bring  about  *  measure 
of  stability  in  the  nuclear  balance  at  sharply 
reduced  levels  of  strategic  forces. 

Instead  of  arms  limitation  agreements  that 
do  not  limit.  It  is  time  for  serious  arms  re- 
ductions by  both  sides — a  stabilizing  dis- 
armament. 

In  outlining  my  proposal  it  is  useful  to  be- 
gin by  recalHng  the  numbers  agreed  to  under 
the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  Interim  agreement, 
according  to  which  the  United  States  may 
have  no  more  than  1.064  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  This  force  consists  princi- 
pally of  Mlnuteman  missiles  that  are  termed 
"light"  (in  contrast  to  "heavy")  under  the 
definitions  worked  out  In  conjunction  with 
the  interim  agreement.  For  their  part,  the 
Soviets  are  permitted  1.618  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  of  which  approximately 
1.300  are  of  the  "light"  variety. 

The  other  300  Soviet  ICBMs  are  "heavy" — 
so  heavy,  in  fact,  that  these  300  alone  carry 
tLS  much  "throw  weight"  as  the  entire  per- 
mitted U.S.  force  of  1,000  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles. With  respect  to  the  Soviet  missile  force 
the  terms  "light"  and  "heavy"  are  misleading 
because  the  missile  that  the  Soviets  appar- 
ently Intend  to  deploy  as  a  substitute  -in  the 
"light"  category  for  the  missiles  in  that  cate- 
gory at  the  time  of  the  Interim  agreement  are 
several  times  more  powerful,  several  times 
"heavier"  than  our  comparable  systems. 

At  sea  the  Interim  agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  may  have  up  to  44  missile- 
firing  nuclear  submarines  containing  710 
launch  tubes.  The  Soviets  are  permitted  up 
to  62  comparable  submarines,  with  950 
launch  tubes.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
older  type  submarines.  The  Soviets  are  now 
engaged  In  building  up  to  these  levels. 

I  believe  that  strategic  forces  on  both  sides 
are  larger  than  they  need  to  be.  provided  that 
we  can  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  toward  a 
common  celling  at  a  Sharply  lower  level. 

Therefore  I  propose  that  we  Invite  the 
Soviets  to  consider  a  SALT  II  agreement  In 
which  each  side  would  be  limited  to  800 
ICBMs  and  to  no  more  than  560  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  equivalent  to  35  missile- 
firing  submarines  of  the  Poseidon  type.  Long 
range  strategic  bombers,  which  were  not  in- 
cluded under  the  interim  agreement,  would 
also  be  limited  to  400  on  each  side.  Because 
the  throw  weight  of  the  Soviet  missile  force 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  our  own. 
the  two  SALT  delegations  would  be  instruct- 
ed to  negotiate  a  formula  for  varying  these 
basic  numbers  so  as  to  bring  the  throw  weight 
of  the  two  Intercontinental  strategic  forces 
Into  approximate  equality. 

The  numbers  resulting  from  the  negotiat- 
ing process  need  not  be  precisely  the  numbers 
outlined  here,  although  I  believe  that  sig- 
nificant variation  from  these  numbers,  if 
essential  to  successful  negotiation,  ought  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  further  reductions 
rather  than  upward  adjustments. 

Because  the  strategic  forces  of  the  coun- 
tries are  structured  differently  at  present  and 
because  we  are  always  searching  for  ways 
In  which  to  reduce  Che  potential  vulnerability 
of  our  deterrent,  the  treaty  need  not  follow 
the  precise  numbers  for  each  type  of  weapon 
system  I  have  suggested — so  long  as  the  ag- 
gregate total  of  intercontinental  strategic 
launchers  was  1.760  or  less.  Reductions  to 
a  level  of  equality  would  be  carried  out.  In 
phases,  over  a  period  of  time  to  be  negotiated. 
A  treaty  reflecting  the  essential  features 
that  I  have  outlined  here  would  represent 
a  real  and  significant  step  In  the  direction 
of  stabilizing  disarmament.  It  would  put  to 
rest  many  of  the  misgivings  that  we  now 
have  that  the  Soviets  are  seeking  to  attain 
strategic  superiority  by  consolidating  their 
advantage  in  SALT  I.  It  would  permit  both 
sides  to  shift  their  resources  from  the  build- 
ing up  of  nuclear  arsenals  to  the  building 
up  of  their  economies. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  turned  to  the  United 
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Stat«s  for  economic  assistance,  for  our  capi- 
tal, our  agricultural  produce  and  our  ad- 
vanced technology.  So  long  as  the  Soviets 
suport  the  greatly  exaggerated  military  sector 
of  their  economy  at  anything  approaching 
current  levels,  an  American  program  of  sub- 
sidized economic  transactions  and  the  trans- 
fer of  sophisticated  technology,  whatever  its 
intended  purpose,  will  inevitably  amount  to 
rid  to  the  Russian  army,  naval  and  air  forces. 
At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy  is  in 
great  difficulty  we  ought  to  be  able  to  per- 
8U:ide  tnem  that  a  reordering  of  their  priori- 
ties away  from  the  military  sector  is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  economic  well-being.  Adop- 
tion of  my  proposal  could  be  an  important 
step  along  a  path  that  could  lead  eventually 
to  billions  of  dollars  in  savings  on  strategic 
weapons  systems. 

It  would  enable  tis  both  to  reorder  our 
priorities. 

If  agreed  to.  it  would  mark  a  turning  point 
in  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  of  historic  propor- 
tions. It  would  carry  us  to  the  brink  of  peace. 
Such  an  accord  could  transform  the  atmos- 
phere of  mistrust  and  apprehension  that  has 
clouded  the  horizon  of  East-West  relations 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  would  add 
immeasurably  to  the  confidence  of  both  our 
peoples.  Indeed,  of  all  mankind,  that  the  grim 
prospect  of  thermonuclear  war  can  be  set 
aside  and  our  energies  devoted  to  purposes 
more  constructive  and  more  enduring  than 
the  amassing  of  the  weapons  of  war.  It  would 
be,  if  ever  there  was  one,  a  genuine  concep- 
tual breakthrough. 

In  the  new  and  more  hopeful  world  that 
would  result,  we  could  look  forward  to  a 
broadening  of  the  foundation  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation, a  deepening  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  trade  and  commerce,  science 
and  technlogy  and  the  arts,  and  In  the  freer 
movement  of  people  and  ldea£. 

This  is  a  program  for  the  begliuilng  of  a 
more  peaceful  world.  It  Is  worthy  of  our  best 
efforts.  And  I  am  committed  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  bring  it  about. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  difficulty 
of  negotiating  an  arms  reduction  agreement 
along  the  lines  outlined  here.  It  will  take 
time  and  hard  bargaining.  The  view  of  some 
in  the  Administration  that  force  reductions 
are  not  negotiable  is  premature;  and  there 
are  many  who  do  not  share  this  Judgment. 
After  all.  it  was  Henry  Kissinger  himself,  who 
warned — in  his  book  "The  Necessity  for 
Choice" — that  to  reject  sound  proposals  be- 
cause they  appeared  to  be  non-negotiable 
was  to  acquiesce  In  negotiating  on  Soviet 
terms. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  urged  the  President  to 
consider  the  program  that  I  have  outlined 
here  tonight.  The  response  has  not  been  en- 
couraging. The  refusal  of  the  Administration 
to  consider  seriously  a  program  for  Soviet- 
American  force  reductions  is  as  disappoint- 
ing as  the  tendency  to  seek  a  quick  cosmetlr< 
agreement  in  June  is  dangerous. 

There  is  no  critical  point  for  negotiations 
that  will  be  passed  if  June  comes  and  goes 
without  a  follow-on  SALT  arrangement. 
There  Is  nothing  unique  about  the  month 
of  June  that  would  Justify  an  extension  of 
the  SALT  I  interim  agreement  and  thereby 
legitimize  its  terms  beyond  1977  and  prej- 
udice the  prospects  for  a  meaningful  and 
stabilizing  SALT  II  treaty. 

I  am  not  content  to  let  the  matter  rest 
upon  the  complex  and  multi-purpoee  Judg- 
ments of  an  embattled  White  House,  or  with 
a  Department  of  State  whose  passion  for  mo- 
mentum is  sometimes  Indifferent  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  It  is  headed.  I  have  today 
requested,  as  Chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tmdertake  an  immediate  and  thorough 
assessment  of  my  arms  reduction  proposal 
for  transmission  to  the  Subcommittee. 


Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  mark  a 
radical  departure  from  the  tentative  and  of- 
ten marginal  approach  to  arms  control  that 
we  have  followed  in  SALT.  Reductions  on  the 
scale  I  Bxa  proposing  will  encounter  opposi- 
tion, not  least  of  all  from  those  In  the  mili- 
tary services  whose  training,  experience  and 
orientation  are  likely  to  militate  against 
strategic  force  reductions  In  general,  and  ex- 
tensive reductions  in  particular.  While  it 
would  be  Imprudent  to  discard  the  profes- 
sional Judgment  of  the  military  and  Irre- 
sponsible to  Ignore  their  advice,  I  believe 
that  we  must  not  allow  their  skepticism  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  proposal  which  wUI 
enhance  our  secvirlty. 

I  am  confident  that  American  military 
planners  can  be  persuaded  of  the  advantages 
of  bilateral  cutbacks  In  strategic  weapons 
and  that  they  too.  In  the  final  analysis,  re- 
flect the  hopes  we  all  share  for  a  more  sta- 
ble strategic  balance  and  a  more  peaceful 
world.  I  would  hope  that  the  Soviet  military, 
which  has  been  unreceptlve  to  proposals 
such  as  this  In  the  past,  would  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  promise  of  a  better  life 
for  the  Soviet  people,  who  could  be  treed 
from  part  of  the  enormous  burden  of  the 
arms  they  now  bear.  Here  the  Job  of  persua- 
sion must  fall  to  the  Politburo,  and  to  them 
I  am  simply  saying:  Let  us  break  with  the 
troubled  past  and  seek  a  more  fruitful  and 
secure  future  for  both  our  peoples. 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  quite  appropriately  re- 
ceives numerous  tributes  these  days  on 
his  celebration  of  90  vigorous  and  illus- 
trious years,  I  was  especially  struck  by 
Philip  Geyelin's  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  November  14. 

Respected  journalist  Phil  Geyelin  has 
concisely  captured  several  Averell  Harri- 
man traits  that  are  central  to  the  sig- 
nificant service  Averell  Harriman  has 
given  his  country. 

First,  as  a  man  of  considerable  private 
fortune  and  active  clout  in  the  business 
world,  he  did  not  have  to  luidertake — or 
stick  to — a  second  career  of  public  serv- 
ice at  all.  That  he  did  it,  and  stuck  with 
it,  marks  Averell  Harriman  as  the  very 
personification  of  the  most  able  of  indi- 
vidual Americans'  commitment  to  the 
common  welfare  that  is  fundamental  to 
the  healthy  functioning  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

Second,  he  kept  his  eye  resolutely  on 
the  object  of  the  exercise — the  national 
security  and  the  national  welfare. 

It  was  not  beneath  Governor  Harri- 
man's  dignity  to  take  a  position  at  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  1960's  less 
high  ranking  than  the  one  he  had  previ- 
ously held.  The  sole  criterion  for  him 
was  that  there  was  an  important  job  to 
be  done  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  do. 
Not  for  Averell  Harriman  are  the  ego 
trips  so  common  to  the  official  Washing- 
ton scene,  all  too  often  to  the  detriment 
of  our  Government's  policies  and  repu- 
tation. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all.  In 
his  half  century  of  public  service  Averell 
Harriman  has  amassed  an  unparalleled 
depth  of  experience  with  key  interna- 
tional issues  and  actors. 

When  I  met  with  Soviet  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  a  year  ago,  I  was  facing  in  Pres- 
ident Brezhnev  a  man  who  had  already 


led  his  country  for  16  years.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko  has  been  in  that  position 
for  24  years.  Defense  Minister  Ustinov 
has  had  similar  defense  industry  respon- 
sibilities since  1941.  They  were  facing 
their  fourth  U.S.  administration  in  6 
years.  Dealing  with,  negotiating  with, 
nations  as  powerful  and  dedicated  to 
their  own  self-interest  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  tough,  serious  business.  It  is  highly 
.desirable  that  we  have  available  public 
servants  who  have  been  on  the  scene  long 
enough  to  know  how  to  represent  the 
United  States  effectively  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

In  Averell  Harriman,  we  have  been  so 
blessed.  And  he,  in  turn,  has  been  blessed 
to  have  by  his  side  his  devoted,  beauti- 
ful, and  talented  wife,  Pamela,  and  the 
devoted  support  and  undying  admiration 
of  their  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  Phil  Geyelin's  November 
14  Washington  Post  cblumn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Averell  Hahriman:  A  Giant 
(By  Philip  Geyelin) 

It  was  August  13,  1950.  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man was  returning  home  from  one  more  deli- 
cate mission— as  President  Truman's  emis- 
sary to  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  He  was 
about  to  take  up  another  dicey  piece  of  busi- 
ness as  Truman's  foreign  policy  coordinator. 

Reporting  in  a  late  evening  "newsmakers" 
broadcast,  Walter  Cronklte  had  this  to  say 
of  the  former  almost-everythlng  in  American 
politics  and  diplomacy  whose  90th  birthday 
tomorrow  was  dedicated  this  week,  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner,  to  the  fortunes  (material  as 
well  as  political)  of  his  beloved  Democratic 
I*arty  : 

"Harriman  could  have  been  a  playboy  He 
was  born  with  a  $70,000,000  silver  spoon  In 
his  mouth  .  .  .  went  to  Groton  and  Tale 
.  .  .  (then]  into  banking,  became  an  eight- 
goal  polo  player,  even  developed  a  sort  of 
upper-class  stoop,  a  slight  bow  to  boredom 
But  this  millionaire  was  made  of  consider- 
ably sterner  stuff Today  Harriman  seems 

to  be  a  man  devoted  solely  to  selfless  service 
to  his  coimtry." 

"Selfless  service'— it  sounds  smarmy  un- 
less you  happen  to  be  fed  up  to  here  with  the 
rancid  condition  of  American  statescraft  as 
it  comes  across  these  days:  the  obsession 
with  "turf":  the  "guerrilla  warfare"-  the 
who's-up-who's-down.  who's-on-the-skids 
speculations  of  breathless  analysts.  Against 
that  backdrop,  a  review  of  the  record  of 
Averell  Harriman  shines  bright  as  a  timely 
reminder  to  todays  pushers  and  shovers  of 
the  purposes  they  are  supposed  to  be  serv- 
ing—of what  public  service,  at  its  best,  is 
all  about. 

What  It  was  all  about,  in  Averell  Harrl- 
man's  case,  was  almost  a  half -century  of  re- 
flexive, flre-horse  pawing  and  champing  at 
the  fire  bells  first  ring.  When  Cronklte  saoke 
of  a  •  tall,  stooped,  unsmiling  man  who  Wear- 
ily climbed  down  from  the  big  Constellation 
at  Washington's  National  Airport,"  Harri- 
man was  59  at  that  time  and  "wearily"  was 
apparently  the  operative  word.  The  way  peo- 
ple talked  about  him  31  years  ago  made  Har- 
riman sound  sometimes  like  a  prime  candi- 
date for  early  retirement. 

New  York  Times  columnist  C.  L.  Sulzberg- 
er, in  an  album  of  memoirs  entitled  "A  Long 
Row  of  Candles,"  offered  these  snaoshots  ^ 
that  period:  "When  Averell  came  in  he 
looked  ghasUy.  He  Is  visibly  overtired '  and 
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thin  ...  I  and  on  another  occasion  1  He  looks 
tired  and  worn  .  .  .  land  on  another]  He 
really  looked  bushed  .  .  .  land  again  1  He 
looked  poorly  and  has  a  tic  in  his  eye  .  .  . 
land  in  1951]  Last  week  he  worked  straight 
through  from  8  a.m.  until  7  a.m.  the  follow- 
ing morning.  That's  too  much  for  a  man  of 

8i«'y"  ^  . 

As  it  turned  out.  it  wasn't.  He  had  already 
served  two  presidents  over  17  years:  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  as  New  Deal  manager,  lend- 
lease  coordinator  in  London,  wartime  ambas- 
sador m  Moscow;  and  Harry  Truman  as  pro- 
motor  and  roving  ambassador  for  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  Still  ahead  was  a  mind-boggling 
succession  of  Jobs:  ambassador  to  London, 
secretary  of  commerce,  nuclear  test  ban  ne- 
gotiator, undersecretary  of  state.  Vietnam 
peace  negotiator,  and  a  half-dozen  specUl 
presidential  missions — not  to  mention  gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

He  voted  for  Al  Smith  in  1928  and  became 
a  Democrat  for  life  because  he  was  "very 
disturbed  by  the  fallacies  of  the  Republican 
Party,  both  domestic  and  foreign,"  he  ex- 
plained In  a  long  conversation  the  other  day, 
"I  am  Just  about  always  disturbed  about 
something — you  have  to  be." 

He  says  he  "can't  get  as  excited  about 
some  things  as  I  used  to  when  I  could  put 
on  a  hat  and  do  something  about  it."  But 
when  I  called  on  him,  he  was  hunched  up. 
Inches  away  from  his  television  set.  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  was  hold- 
ing forth  on  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers," 
and  if  Harriman  wasn't  excited,  his  mutter- 
ing suggested  that  he  was.  let's  say,  dis- 
turbed. 

He  v^  also  philosophical.  "Every  situa- 
tion always  looks  the  worst  it's  ever  been," 
he  replied,  when  asked  about  the  current 
International  scene.  "But  these  questions  get 
solved  because  they  have  to  be  solved." 

Does  the  man  who  dealth  with  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  and  Stalin  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  these  men  were  giants — and  that 
there  are  no  giants  on  the  contemporary 
stage?  "History  makes  them  elan«^s.  because 
what  they  do  becomes  Important,"  is  his  an- 
swer. "But  they  are  not  giants  when  they  do 
it — there  will  always  be  somebody  around  to 
do  what's  needed." 

Without  vanity  but  by  way  of  Illustration, 
he  recalls  that  "everybody  thought  I  was 
crazy"  to  accept  a  comedown  from  under- 
secretary of  state  to  assistant  secretary  In  the 
1960s.  "But  it  didn't  bother  me,  because  I 
knew  I  had  a  Job  to  do.  When  something 
needed  doing,  I  usually  started  to  do  some- 
thing about  It."  He  doesn't  think  that's 
unique — "there  are  many  Americans  who  can 
do  something  about  these  things." 

He's  probably  right.  But  there  are  not 
many — or  at  least  not  all  that  many  now  in 
action — who  fit  the  test  of  selfless  service 
set  down  bv  Oeorge  Kennan,  Harriman 's  No. 
2  man  In  Moscow  In  the  war  years.  In  his 
"Memoirs"  in  1967.  Kennan  wrote  of  Harri- 
man: 

"No  diplomatist  ever  executed  more  punc- 
tiliously (hlsl  instructions.  .  .  .  None — be  it 
said  to  his  eternal  credit — was  ever  less  In- 
clined to  distort  the  record  however  Imper- 
ceptibly, In  order  to  show  himself  and  his 
performance  off  to  good  advantage.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  has  never  had  a  more  faithful 
public  servant." 


DIANE  DAVIES  HARDIN 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  one  time 
or  another,  we  all  come  to  realize  how 
very  much  our  lives  have  been  enriched 
and  made  worthwhile  because  of  the  way 
we  have  been  touched  by  a  close  friend. 
My  own  life  has  been  so  affected  by  a 
number  of  good  friends,  one  of  whom  is 
Dave  Hardin  of  Wilmette.  HI.  He  is  an 


ordained  minister,  business  leader,  and 
chairman  of  Market  Pacts.  Inc.  of 
Chicago. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  not  only 
been  priviledged  to  know  him  as  a  friend, 
but  I  know  what  a  devoted  husband  and 
father  he  has  been. 

Dave  recently  lost  his  wife  Diane.  At 
the  funeral  services  in  early  September, 
he  gave  the  eulogy  himself.  I  wish  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  so  that  they 
might  also  share  in  the  tragedies  and 
joys  of  the  bond  between  Dave  and  Diane 
and  in  the  wonderful  relationship  Diane 
had  with  her  loeloved  husband,  wonderful 
children,  and  the  world  around  her. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  eulogy  to 
Diane  Davies  Hardin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Diane  Davies  Haroin 
(December  20.  1931-August  31,  1981) 
For  the  past  few  years,  it  became  fairly 
clear  that  I  was  likely  to  outlive  Diane. 
Naturally,  as  we  tend  to  do,  I  thought  often 
about  what  her  family  and  friends  should 
know  about  her  and  what  I  would  like  to  say 
about  her.  I  felt  several  compelling  reasons 
for  wanting  to  say  something. 

First,  I  had  a  sense  of  Injustice  about  her 
life  and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  others  shared 
it.  Second,  I  had  a  strong  need  for  people  to 
admire  Diane,  because  I  felt  she  had  done  so 
much  with  such  a  poor  start  and  not  enough 
caring  in  her  life.  So,  I  waited  and  then  on 
Monday  night,  Diane  quietly  slept  her  way 
Into  the  Lord's  hands. 

In  the  past  few  years  as  her  faith  has 
grown  more  positive,  so  did  her  thoughts  and 
her  words.  Her  last  word  on  Monday  night,  in 
response  to  my  question  about  whether  she 
was  warm  enough,  was  "Absolutely".  Like  all 
marriages,  one  of  us  was  never  warm  enough, 
and  she  was  that  person  In  our  marriage. 
About  an  hour  later,  she  said  "yes"  to  Ood 
and  off  she  went. 

When  I  sat  down  last  night  to  organize 
the  thoughte  that  I  have  had  for  several  years 
about  her  unfortunate  scenerio.  the  words 
simply  wouldn't  come.  Finally,  it  came  to  me 
that  I  was  dead  wrong  about  why  I  wanted 
to  say  something.  Her  life  was  not  an  un- 
fortunate one  at  all.  It  was  a  challenging  and 
all  inspiring  adventure.  Diane  had  been  on  a 
Journey  for  her  Lord.  She  had  had  an  assign- 
ment, she  had  finished  It  and  she  had  gone 
home.  And,  I  hope  she  Is  enjoying  what  we 
are  saying  here  today. 

She  certainly  had  a  difficult  and  a  hard 
life — separated  fnwn  her  father  at  the  age  of 
four,  a  victim  of  too  many  divorces,  and  too 
many  homes,  and  too  many  schools,  and  not 
enough  caring — eleven  schools  In  twelve 
years,  and  no  one  caring  to  get  her  to  college. 
A  gentle,  but  very  weak  mother  who  sold 
everything  In  their  hotise  but  Diane's  bed 
and  bureau  to  cover  an  alcoholism  problem 
when  Diane  was  eleven  years  old. 

What  was  the  real  result  for  Diane?  It  was 
to  become  a  person  who  could  listen,  who 
could  empathize,  who  could  understand  the 
hurt  and  loneliness  of  others. 

Then  fourteen  years  ago  she  discovered  she 
had  multiple  sclerosis  and  her  world  grad- 
ually collapwed.  Most  of  you  know  the  pro- 
gression— the  cane,  the  walker,  the  wheel- 
chair, the  terrible  fatigue,  the  humiliating 
Incontinence,  the  blindness  and  finally  the 
Inability  to  speak.  Where  did  It  lead?  It  led 
us  to  a  lot  of  places.  It  led  to  a  service  on  a 
Sunday  morning  In  March,  ten  years  ago.  at 
a  CLC  meeting  where  Ben  Johnson  said.  "If 
you  want  Jesus  Christ  to  take  over  your  life. 
Just  stand  up  where  you  are".  Diane  mum- 
bled,   "Why    am   I   fighting   the   Lord   any 


longer?  With  tears  In  her  eyes,  she  stood  up 
and  committed  herself  to  the  Lord  for  good. 
And  she  took  me  with  her — It  took  me  a 
little  longer,  but  she  took  me  with  her.  And. 
I  think  she  nudged  a  few  of  the  rest  of  us 
on  the  way. 

That  journey  led  us  to  the  Christian  heal- 
ing services  of  Katherlne  Kuhlman.  truly 
a  saint,  a  great  servant  of  Ood.  A  spiritual 
healing  occurred,  as  we  saw  Ood  at  work  in 
an  unquestionable,  unbelievable  fashion. 

One  of  the  songs  we  are  going  to  sing  today 
was  Diane's  great  favorite  (we  always  sang 
it  there);  "How  Great  Thou  Art". 

It  led  her  to  a  life  of  constant  time  alone 
with  Ood,  unable  to  read  or  watch  television, 
she  chose  to  listen  mostly  to  the  Moody  Bible 
radio  station.  She  once  told  me,  "You  know, 
I  know  so  much  now  about  God  and  the 
Bible,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  knows  that". 
Her  sense  of  humor  never  left  her.  While 
she  knew  she  was  on  a  Journey  for  Ood.  It 
wasn't  her  choice  of  routes — It  never  Is — and 
she  once  said,  "I  know  the  Lord  loves  me,  but 
I  really  think  some  dumb  angel  has  mis- 
placed my  file."  Or.  one  night,  when  I  came 
home  she  said,  "What  did  it  look  like",  and 
I  said  "What  did  what  look  like?"  She  said, 
"The  truck  that  hit  me". 

Just  two  weeks  iigo  today  we  were  in 
Boston  on  vacation.  Someone  had  provided 
us  with  a  boat,  and  we  were  going  out  Into 
the  Boston  Harbor.  When  we  took  the  wheel- 
chair down  to  the  dock,  and  lifted  her  over 
the  railing,  her  shoes  fell  off.  I  was  always 
letting  her  shoes  fall  off. 

The  shoe  fell  into  the  water  between  the 
dock  and  the  boat.  It  was  the  only  pair  of 
shoes  we  had  with  us.  We  eventually  got  It 
out,  but  when  the  captain  was  trying  to 
fish  It  out,  she  mumbled  to  me,  "It's  okay. 
I  don't  use  It  much". 

Her  life  became  almost  cloistered.  She 
knew  what  to  do  with  It  most  of  the  time. 
She  wouldn't  watch  soap  operas  because 
she  thought  they  were  addictive  and  not 
very  meaningful  for  where  she  was.  InsUad 
she  praved,  and  she  pondered.  And,  as  a 
result,  i  honestly  think  Diane  became  re- 
conciled to  the  whole  world.  Even  to  the 
point  of  reviewing  all  of  her  relationships 
and  virriting  her  mother-in-law  to  ask  for- 
giveness for  not  having  always  loved  her 
enough.  ^         ^ 

She  sensed  problems  for  her  friends  and 
she  prayed  for  them.  Once  she  prayed  for 
some  carpeting  to  be  delivered  at  a  friend's 
home  on  time;  and  I  said.  "That's  an  inter- 
esting prayer  "  Her  response  was.  "Their  mar- 
riage needs  that  carpeting  to  be  delivered  on 
time  ".  And  I'm  s»ire  it  did. 

She  loved  you  aU.  I  think  her  attitude  was 
personified  by  the  way  she  responded  to  peo- 
ple who  would  show  her  snapshots  or  pic- 
tures of  their  chUd  or  their  grandchild.  They 
would  hand  them  to  her.  she  would  look  at 
them  and  say.  "How  lovely"  or  "how  cute". 
And.  a  good  share  of  the  time  she  was  hold- 
ing them  upside  down. 

She  felt  so  lucky  to  have  Nancy  and  Jan 
and  Amy.  She  cried  with  Joy  when  she  first 
saw  Amy  In  the  hospital,  because  as  she 
said,  "You  know  I  wouldn't  know  how  to 
raise  a  boy". 

Last  night  I  asked  the  girls  and  a  couple 
of  her  friends  for  some  words  to  describe  her. 
I  heard  words  like:  "gentle",  "serene",  "ac- 
cepting", "unselfish",  "loving  without  Judg- 
ment", "caring,  courageous  and  uncomplain- 
ing". 

Now.  lest  you  begin  to  feel  I  have  kind  of 
lost  touch  with  reality,  let  me  tell  you  there 
was  a  lot  of  anger  and  there  was  a  lot  of  tears, 
but  that's  part  of  the  process  of  our  Jour- 
ney— each  of  our  Journeys.  If  there  is  one 
meaningful  thing  that  Diane  would  like  to 
see  come  of  this  memorial  service.  It  would 
be  to  see  us  all  do  a  little  more  caring— see 
us  all  take  a  step  or  two  that  we  might  not 
otherwise  take.  In  memory  of  her.  to  car*  for 
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someone — to  make  a  call  or  see  someone — to 
forgive  someone  that  we  might  not  other- 
wise forglv:  tor  something. 

What  that  woiild  really  be  If  we  did  It — 
what  an  event  It  would  be  for  her  and  for  our 
Lord.  To  close,  I  Just  want  to  say  that  Diane's 
life  was  not  deprived.  She  was  just  on  a  jour- 
ney for  the  Lord — a  powerful  Journey  for 
me — a  great  one  for  our  girls,  our  families, 
and  our  friends.  We  love  you  all  for  coming. 

Jesus  said  in  Matthew,  "Come  unto  me  all 
ye  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest".  Diane  Is  resting  now. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  SUCCESS  IN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  PET  ill.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Boston  Olobe  featured  a  very 
thoughtful  piece  by  columnist  William 
V.  Shannon  on  the  achievements  of  for- 
mer President  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  area 
of  fOTeign  affairs.  Mr.  Shannon  cites  10 
important  successes  including  the  Camp 
David  agreement,  the  negotiation  of 
SALT  n,  and  normalization  of  relations 
with  China  to  support  his  argument  that 
President  Carter  has  an  impressive  rec- 
ord as  a  "peacemaker  and  a  peacekeep- 
er." He  suggests  that  history  will  prove 
Jimmy  Carter  to  be  one  of  America's 
better  Presidents.  I  readily  agree. 

In  his  4  years  as  President,  Jimmy 
Carter  approached  some  of  the  most 
complex  problems  in  foreign  policy  with 
courage,  persistence,  and  determination 
to  find  solutions  that  would  promote 
peace,  security  and  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  His  successes  should  be  rec- 
ognized and  applauded.  I  hope  that  in 
time  President  Carter  will  receive  the 
credit  which  he  so  justly  deserves  for 
making  important  contributions  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  stability. 

Mr.  President.  I  highly  recommend 
Mr.  Shannon's  column  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  column  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  i>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCOBE    10   FOB   CaKTCR 

(By  WUllam  V.  Shannon) 

One  year  ago  today,  Jimmy  Carter  lost 
the  White  House  to  Ronald  Reagan.  In  my 
view.  It  was  a  serious  mlsjudgment  by  the 
American  people.  They  substituted  a  talker 
for  a  doer,  a  showhorse  for  a  workhorse. 

When  historians  begin  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus, they  will  rank  Carter  as  one  of  our 
better  Presidents.  Since  I  spent  all  but  the 
first  few  months  of  Carter's  term  serving 
abroad  as  one  of  his  ambassadors,  I  am  not 
a  wholly  disinterested  witness.  I  am  also 
more  familiar  with  his  record  in  foreign  af- 
fairs than  in  domestic  policy.  On  that  for- 
eign record  alone,  however,  he  has  at  least 
10  achievements  that  will  make  hU  historical 
reputation  secure. 

Number  one :  He  negotiated  the  Camo 
David  agreement.  I  can  think  of  no  other 
President  who  mastered  the  intricacies  of  a 
complex  major  dispute  as  Carter  mastered 
the  Israel-Egypt  dispute  and  who  played  so 
crucial  a  personal  role  in  moving  that  dis- 
pute from  stalemate  to  solution.  Begin  and 
Sadat  shared  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  but  both 
would  probably  have  agreed  that  Carter  was 
the  man  who  deserved  It. 

Number  two:  He  initiated  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  and  shepherded  them  to  rati- 
fication. The  United  SUtes  still  has  serious 
problems  In  Central  America,  but  think  how 
m'lch  worse  they  would  be  if  the  canal  were 
•tlU  a  festering  issue  and  guerrilla  warfare 


against  our  troops  In  the  Canal  Zone  were 
a  real  or  potential  danger.  There  was  no 
natural  constituency  favoring  the  treaties. 
Insofar  as  there  was  any  public  Interest,  It 
was  hostile.  In  achieving  ratification,  Carter 
carried  off  a  brilliant  tour  de  force  of  po- 
litical Initiative  and  creativity. 

Number  three:  Carter  made  possible  the 
peaceful  transition  from  white-controlled 
Rhodesia  to  black -controlled  Zimbabwe. 
There  was  strong  pressure  from  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  In  1979  to  recog- 
nize the  "Internal  settlement"  of  Ian  Smith 
and  Bishop  Muzorewa.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R- 
N.C.)  rounded  up  39  senators  In  support  of 
a  resolution  to  have  the  United  States  drop 
Its  support  for  UN  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. If  Carter  bad  caved  in  to  this  pressure, 
Smith  and  Muzorewa  would  never  have  gone 
to  the  London  conference  that  produced 
last  year's  settlement.  That  Is  why  Prime 
Minister  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe  virtually  en- 
dorsed Carter  for  re-election  when  he  visited 
the  White  House  in  September  1980. 

Nimiber  fo\ir:  Carter  extended  full  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  Mainland  China,  finish- 
ing what  Nixon  began.  Carter,  who  was  try- 
ing to  put  our  relations  with  every  Com- 
munist country  on  a  realistic  basis,  would 
have  renewed  relations  with  Cuba  and  Viet- 
nam if  either  of  those  countries  had  been 
wining  to  meet  him  half-way. 

Number  five:  Working  through  the  canny 
politicking  of  Robert  Strauss  abroad  and  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  Carter  Administration  con- 
cluded the  multilateral  trade  agreement  and 
bad  it  approved  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
most  Important  victory  for  liberalized  trade 
since  the  Kennedy  Administration. 

Number  six:  When  It  was  necessary  to  do 
so.  Carter  stood  up  to  the  Russians.  After 
their  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  he  had  the 
covtrage  in  an  election  year  to  propose  un- 
popular measures  such  as  draft  registration, 
a  ban  of  US  participation  in  the  Olympics 
and  a  ban  on  further  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viets. Reagan  criticized  the  first  two  and  has 
now  abandoned  the  third.  Americans  may 
think  he  is  tougher  than  Carter,  but  does 
the  Kremlin? 

Number  seven:  Carter  persuaded  Oreece 
to  resume  full  military  participation  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
persuaded  Congress  to  resume  arms  sales  to 
Turkey. 

Number  eight:  Carrying  forward  the  bi- 
partisan policy  of  previous  administrations 
of  wooing  Eastern  European  countries  to 
loosen  their  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Carter  returned  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  to 
Htmgary.  This  symbol  of  Himgarlan  nation- 
hood had  been  in  US  bands  since  1946. 
Carter's  return  of  the  crown  was  of  much 
more  lasting  significance  In  Eastern  Europe 
than  his  vastly  overcrlticlzed  delay  in  visit- 
ing Yugoslavia  after  Tito's  death. 

Number  nine:  He  negotiated  the  second 
Strategic  Anns  Limitation  Treaty.  In  the 
post-Afghanistan  atmosphere,  he  bad  to 
postpone  seeking  ratification  of  SALT  n. 
But  If  he  had  been  re-elected  along  with  a 
Democratic-controlled  Senate,  he  would 
have  sought  and  In  all  likelihood  achieved 
its  ratification  this  year.  It  Is  worth  re- 
membering that  Carter  was  never  defeated 
on  a  major  foreign  policy  Issue  In  Congress 
in  four  years. 

Number  ten:  Carter  stood  up  for  human 
rights  around  the  world.  After  the  disgust- 
ing cynicism  of  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  he  re- 
stored America's  good  name. 

As  a  peacemaker  and  a  peacekeeper.  Car- 
ter In  four  years  compiled  an  exemplary 
record.  He  need  not  fear  posterity's  judg- 
ment. 


THOMAS  F.  OILBANE'S  MAGNIFI- 
CENT LEGACY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  legacy 


of  a  dear  friend  who  has  built  towering 
buildings  but  whose  compassion  and 
friendship  has  eclipsed  even  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  buildings. 

I  would  add  here  that,  Just  yesterday 
morning,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  groimd  breaking  of  one 
of  his  latest  projects,  the  new  Federal 
building  in  our  capital  city  of  Providence. 
Thomas  F.  Oilbane,  70,  died  Novem- 
ber 7  in  Providence,  R.I.  Throughout  his 
life.  Tom  used  his  many  talents  to  en- 
rich countless  lives,  particularly  the  lives 
of  young  Rhode  Islanders. 

A  native  of  Providence,  Tom  was 
chairman  and  chief  executive  oflBcer  of 
the  Gilbane  Building  Co..  one  of  the 
largest  construction  firms  in  the  United 
States. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  company 
built  or  supervised  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  larger  structures  in  the 
country— including  the  Nationad  Air  and 
Space  Museum  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

His  company  received  the  Build  Amer- 
ica Award — the  highest  honor  conferred 
by  the  Associated  General  Contractors — 
for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
Although  he  left  an  outstanding  and 
impressive  physical  legacy,  Tom  has  left 
an  even  more  outstanding  spiritual 
legacy — one  clearly  built  through  his 
work  with  young  Rhode  Islanders  and 
demonstrated  by  the  enrichment  of  their 
lives. 

Tbm  and  his  brother  Bill  were  among 
the  original  board  members  of  Big 
Brothers  of  Rhode  Island,  when  it  was 
first  organized  in  1952.  He  later  served 
as  director  and  clearly  loved  the  work 
and  the  many  young  people  it  helped. 

He  joined  the  Boy  Scouts  In  1924  and 
became  an  Eagle  Scout.  He  maintained 
his  enthusiasm  for  scouting  and  his  work 
earned  many  honors,  including  the  Sil- 
ver Buffalo  Award— the  highest  hwior 
the  Boy  Scouts  can  bestow  for  volimteer 
service  to  young  people. 

An  outstanding  athlete  and  college 
football  coach,  as  weU  as  an  AAU  shotput 
champion,  Tom  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  Foundation  and  Hall  of 
Fame,  the  Brown  Athletic  HaJl  of  Fame, 
the  Providence  Gridiron  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Heritage  Hall  of 
Fame. 

No  recounting  of  his  achievements, 
however,  can  do  more  than  hint  at  the 
scope  and  talent  of  a  unique  man  and 
his  good  works.  Nor  can  a  recounting 
capture  the  spirit  and  genuine  warmth 
of  this  remarkable  individual. 

I  grieve  with  his  family  but  I  am 
thankful  that  Tom's  life  has  improved 
the  lives  of  so  many  others.  AH  of  our 
lives  are  enriched  for  having  known  him 
and  we  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  his  contributions  to  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Nov.  9,  1981] 
Thos.  Gilsane  Dies;  Buiides,  Civic  Leader 

Providence. — Thomas  P.  Gilbane,  70,  build- 
er, civic  leader  and  renowned  Brown  Univer- 


sity athlete,  died  Saturday  In  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  of  apparent  heart  failure,  a  day 
after  he  was  admitted.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Jean  Ann  (Murphy)  Gilbane. 

Mr  Gilbane  was  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Gilbane  Building  Co..  one 
of  the  largest  construction  firms  In  the 
United  States. 

Born  in  Providence.  Nov.  4,  1911,  he  was  a 
son  of  the  late  William  Henry  and  Prances 
(Freeman)  Gilbane.  He  lived  at  151  Grotto 
Ave.  and  had  a  summer  home,  "Eastaway," 
in  Narragansett. 

Mr.  Gilbane  led  a  company  that  was 
founded  in  Providence  In  the  I87ps  as  a  one- 
man  carpentry  operation  by  his  grandfather. 
William  Gilbane.  The  company  grew  Into  a 
national  concern  that  has  such  projects  to 
Its  credit  as  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum in  Washington  and  the  faculties  for 
the  1980  Winter  Olympics  at  Lake  Placid, 

N.y. 

The  Gilbane  family  came  to  Rhode  Island 
from  Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  of 
1845,  when  William  Gilbane  was  one  year  old. 
The  company  he  founded  as  a  young  man 
soon  rose  to  prominence  and  was  selected  as 
the  builder  for  the  original  Rhode  Island 
Hospital,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  Casino  in  Roger  Williams  Park,  Pendle- 
ton House  ( part  of  the  Museum  of  Art  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design),  several  sub- 
stantial homes  on  the  East  Side  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  original  Hope,  Technical  and 
Classified  High  Schools. 

Under  Thomas  Gilbane's  leadership,  the 
company  built  or  supervised  construction  of 
some  of  the  larger  structures  in  the  countrj'. 
Including  in  recent  years  three  Miller  Beer 
breweries  and  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
facilities  In  Texas  and  Louisiana  that  cost 
about  $350  nxlllton. 

The  company  received  the  Build  America 
Award  for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum, thi  highest  distinction  conferred  by 
the  Associated  General  Contractors. 

Mr.  Gilbane,  who  became  president-treas- 
urer of  the  company  in  1939,  was  in  charge 
of  Its  World  War  n  constrtjctlon  projects, 
which  Included  the  Quonset  Point  Naval  Air 
Station  and  housing  at  the  Newport  Naval 
Base. 

The  U.P  Navy  awarded  the  company  lu 
traditional  "E" — excellence — award  for  Its 
performance  during  the  war. 

In  1975  Mr.  Gilbane  became  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  company. 

Recent  construction  projects  In  P*rovtdence 
by  the  Gilbane  Building  Co.  include  the  Holi- 
day Inn,  the  Regency  apartment  buildings, 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  building.  One 
Weybosset  Hill,  an  office  complex,  and  the 
Gilbane  headquarters  building  on  Cathedral 
Square. 

A  member  of  St.  Sebastian's  Church.  Mr. 
Gilbane  was  named  two  months  ago  an  asso- 
ciate chairman  of  the  Interfalth  National 
Bible  Week. 

A  former  president  of  the  Greater  Provi- 
dence Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Gilbane 
stressed  the  importance  of  good  relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor  as  a  necessity 
for  economic  growth.  In  1958  he  headed  a 
labor-management  committee  seeking  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  business  climate  of 
Rhode  Island. 

"He  was  a  progressive  influence  in  the 
community  and  we're  going  to  miss  him 
greatly,"  said  Edwin  C.  Brown,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  state'  APL-CIO.  "He  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  community  in  the 
labor-management  field  and  through  a  va- 
riety of  organizations  with  which  he  vms 
affiliated.  His  life  was  filled  with  good  works." 
One  of  Mr.  Gilbane's  favorite  organizations 
was  Big  Brothers  of  Rhode  Island,  which  he 
served  variously  as  a  director  and  In  other 
capacities. 

Robert  F.  KllUan.  executive  director  of  the 
United  Way  agency,  said,  "Thomas  Oilbane 


was  one  of  our  original  board  members  back 
in  1952  when  we  were  organized.  He  remained 
a  good  friend  right  up  to  the  end.  Tom  Oil- 
bane was  certainly  onp  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  ever  known. 

"We  at  Big  Brothers  always  felt  free  to 
call  upon  him  and  his  brother  Bill  and  they 
never  let  us  down.  I  think  the  important 
thing  about  Tom  Gilbane  was  that  he  really 
believed  in  what  be  was  doing,  and  was  not 
just  behaving  the  way  he  thought  a  person 
In  his  position  was  supposed  to. 

"There  was  that  special  personality  thing 
about  him,  too.  I  didn't  see  him  all  that 
much,  but  I  always  felt  when  'I  was  in  his 
company  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 
Tom  Gilbane  was  u  great  person.  He  Just  had 
It  all." 

A  1933  graduate  of  Brown  University  who 
majored  In  engineering  and  economics.  Mr. 
Gilbane  was  a  past  president  of  the  Brown 
Club  of  Rhode  Island  and  a  trustee  emeritus 
of  the  university.  He  served  on  the  school's 
Athletic  Council  and  as  director  of  the 
Brown  Football  Association  In  1973-74. 

Mr.  Oilbane  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Brown  in  1958. 

He  made  his  mark  in  football  and  track 
and  became  a  member  of  Brown's  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  played  center  on  the  Brown  foot- 
ball team  for  three  years,  graduating  In  1933. 
The  1932  team  was  unbeaten  and  unscored 
on  through  seven  games,  but  lost  to  Colgate 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Mr.  Gilbane's  brother, 
William,  was  also  a  star  of  the  team. 

Mr.  Oilbane  held  the  Interscholastlc  record 
In  the  shot  put  and  discus  throw  when  he 
graduated  from  Hope  High  School,  and  at 
Brown  he  became  the  national  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union  champion  and  a  record  holder  In 
the  shot  put. 

Mr.  Oilbane  served  from  1936  to  1940  as 
coach  of  freshmen  football  at  Brown,  and  In 
1935  as  head  coach  of  varsity  football  at 
Westminister  College  in  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Narragansett 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  since 
1924  and  had  held  several  leadership  posts  In 
New  England  scouting.  A  former  scoutmaster, 
he  received  the  Silver  Antelope  Award  in  1972 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  .National  Eagle 
Scout  Association  from  1974  to  1976.  He  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  E^gle  Pin  in  1975. 

Mr.  Oilbane  also  served  at  various  times  as 
a  director  of  the  Providence  Community 
Fund,  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
Salve  Reglna  College  and  a  director  of  Butler 
Hospital. 

Among  his  other  civic  and  social  areas  of 
interest  were  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy 
Foundation,  the  Industrial  Foundation  of 
Rhode  Island,  Providence  Council  of  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Bishop  Hendrlcken  Council, 
Fourth  Degree,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Amer- 
ican Chapter  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order 
of  Malta,  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
National  Football  Foundation,  the  Emma 
Pendleton  Bradley  HosplUl,  the  Sophia  Little 
Home,  Women  and  Infants  Hospital,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

Mr.  Oilbane  also  served  at  various  times 
as  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Parents  Com- 
mittee, president  of  the  Rhode  Island  chap- 
ter of  the  Associated  Oeneral  Contractors  of 
America,  president  of  the  Providence  Grid- 
iron Club,  president  of  the  Greater  Provi- 
dence Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  board  mem- 
ber of  the  state  affiliate  of  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  a  board  member  and 
trustee  of  various  business  and  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  region. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  five  sons. 
Thomas  F.  Gilbane  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 
Robert  V.  Oilbane  of  Rumford,  Richard  T. 
Oilbane  of  Houston.  Tex..  John  D.  Oilbane 
of  Narragansett,  and  James  M.  Oilbane,  a 
student  at  Harvard  University:  a  daughter 
Jean  M.  Oilbane  of  New  York  City;  a  brother, 
William  J.  Oilbane  of  Providence,  the  presi- 
dent of  OUbane  Building  Co.;  a  sister,  Vir- 


ginia Choquette  of  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and 
five  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  tomorrow  m  the 
Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  &  Paul  with  a  Mass  of 
Christian  Burial  at  10:30  a.m.  Burial  In  Swan 
Point  Cemetery  will  be  private. 

[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Nov.  10,  1981 1 
Thomas  F.    Gilbane 
He  was  offensive  center  and  defensive  line- 
backer on   Brown's  greatest  football   team, 
the  1932  Bruins  that  were  undefeated  until 
the  final  game  of  the  season  against  Colgate. 
After  the  season,  which  was  his  senior  year, 
he  was  selected  to  play  lor  the  East  In  the 
annual  Shrine  Game  at  San  Francisco.  Dur- 
ing the  week  of  preparation  for  the  game 
the  athletes  toured  the  Shrine  Hospital  for 
Crippled  Children.  It  was  an  experience  he 
never  forgot.  He  has  mentioned  it  many  times 
through  the  years. 

In  all  probability  he  would  have  main- 
tained his  Interest  In  youth  anyway,  but 
that  Incident  gave  a  spark  to  his  later  ac- 
tivities. 

He  Joined  the  Boy  Scouts  in  1924.  became 
an  Eagle  Scout,  and  retained  his  Interest  In 
them  throughout  his  lifetime.  He  has  served 
in  many  capacities  In  scouting  hierarchy  and 
has  been  honored  with  several  awards,  among 
them  the  Sliver  Antelope,  the  Distinguished 
Eagle  Pin  and  finally  the  Silver  Buffalo 
Award,  highest  honor  the  Scouts  can  bestow 
for  volunteer  service  to  young  people. 

He  was  director  of  Big  Brothers  of  Rhode 
Island.  Cy  Killian.  executive  director  of  the 
organization  said.  "He  was  one  of  the  original 
board  members  along  with  his  brother  BUI. 
and  they  never  let  us  down." 

Other  columns  of  this  newspaper  have  been 
devoted  to  his  business  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities, and  his  work  as  a  Catholic  layman, 
but  this  pertains  to  his  sports  Interests  and 
those  of  youth. 

Tom  was  first  president  of  the  Providence 
Gridiron  Club,  past  president  of  the  Brown 
Club  9f  Rhode  Island,  and  trustee  emeritus 
of  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  coached  football  at  Westminister  Col- 
lege and  at  Brown,  and  besides  his  gridiron 
accomplishments  he  was  AAU  shotput  cham- 
pion, and  his  shotput  record  at  Brown  stood 
until  broken  by  his  nephew,  Paul  Choquette. 
He  also  mansiged  to  find  summer  Jobs  for 
Brown  athletes  in  his  construction  company. 
He  never  failed  to  give  a  pat  on  the  back 
or  pass  on  a  compliment. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Foctball 
Foimdatlon  and  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Brown 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Providence  Grid- 
iron Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Heritage  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  and  Bill  were  as  close  as  brothers  could 
be  They  played  and  worked  together 
throughout  their  entire  lifetime,  and  now 
there  will  be  a  great  void  In  Bill's  life. 

Hundreds  of  us  have  lost  a  good  and  loyal 
friend,  and  the  state  has  lost  a  most  out- 
standing citizen. — Lanning. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  conmiittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 
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DEDUCTION  FOR  COST  OP  ADVER- 
TISING PLACED  IN  A  FOREIGN 
MARKET— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  93 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  9, 1980.  President  Carter 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  Canadian  tax  law  which  denies 
a  deduction  for  Canadian  income  tax 
purposes  for  the  cost  of  advertising 
placed  with  a  foreign  broadcast  under- 
taking and  directed  primarily  at  the 
Canadian  market.  President  Carter  de- 
termined that  this  provision  within  Ca- 
nadian law  is  an  unreasonable  practice 
which  burdens  U.S.  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  section  201(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
241Ha)(2)(B)).  President  Carter  fur- 
ther determined  that  the  Canadian  prac- 
tice resulted  in  the  loss  of  access  by  U.S. 
broadcasters  to  more  than  $20  million  in 
advertising  revenues  annually. 

President  Carter,  under  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  deny  a  deduction,  other- 
wise allowable  under  the  Code,  for  ex- 
penses of  an  advertisement  placed  with 
a  foreign  broadcast  undertaking  and  di- 
rected primarily  to  a  market  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  restriction  would  apply 
only  if  a  similar  deduction  is  denied  to 
advertisers  in  the  country  in  which  such 
station  is  located  for  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising directed  primarily  to  a  market  in 
that  country  when  placed  with  a  UjS. 
broadcast  undertaking.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  applicable  to  Canada. 

Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
requires  that  if  the  President  determines 
that  action  by  the  United  States  is  ap- 
propriate to  respond  to  any  act,  policy,  or 
practice  of  a  foreign  country  that  is  im- 
justifiable,  unreasonable  or  discrimina- 
tory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce,  he  shall  take  all  appro- 
priate and  feasible  action  within  his 
power  to  obtain  the  elimination  of  such 
act,  policy  or  practice.  The  intent  of  sec- 
tion 301  is  to  resolve  disputes  and  thereby 
eliminate  the  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  trade  practices  which 
burden  or  restrict  United  States  com- 
merce. The  Canadian  tax  law  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  such  dispute.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to 
resolve  the  dispute  and  have  the  offend- 
ing practice  eliminated,  this  dispute  has 
not  been  resolved.  Therefore,  I  am  acting 
under  the  authority  of  section  301  to  rec- 
omend  legislation  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  President  Carter.  This 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  mirror  the  Canadian  law  as 
it  applies  to  broadcast  undertakings,  i.e., 
it  would  deny  a  tax  deduction  for  ex- 
penses of  advertisements  placed  with  a 
foreign  broadcast  imdertaking  and  di- 
rected primarily  to  a  market  in  the  U.S. 
This  restriction  would  apply  only  if  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  such  foreign 
broadcast  undertaking  is  located  deny  a 
similar  deduction  to  advertisers  in  that 
country.  Thus,  the  legislation  will  estab- 


lish a  disincentive  to  the  transfer  of  U.S. 
advertismg  revenues  to  foreign  broadcsist 
undertakings  only  if  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  such  broadcast  under- 
takings are  located  create  a  similar  dis- 
incentive vis-a-vis  U.S.  broadcast  under- 
takings. Thus,  if  Canada  should  repeal 
its  law,  the  amendment  will  cease  to 
apply  to  Canada.  It  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  deductions  attributable  to 
transactions  entered  into  on  or  after  the 
date  of  introduction  of  this  bill. 

At  this  time,  the  mirror  image  legis- 
lation is  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
Canadian  practice.  The  Intent  of  such 
legislation  is  not  to  erect  new  barriers 
to  trade,  but  rather  to  encourage  the 
Canadians  to  eliminate  their  unreason- 
able and  restrictive  practice.  I  recognize, 
however,  that  this  amendment  by  itself 
may  not  cause  the  Canadians  to  resolve 
this  dispute.  Therefore,  I  note  that  I 
retain  the  right  to  take  further  action,  if 
appropriate,  to  obtain  the  elimination  of 
the  practice  on  my  own  motion  imder 
the  authority  of  section  301(c)(1).  Hope- 
fully, this  will  not  be  necessary. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  being  sub- 
mitted at  this  time  because  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Grovemment  of 
Canada  be  made  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance the  U.S.  Govenunent  attaches  to 
the  resolution  of  this  issue.  I  urge  its 
early  passage. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  November  17,  1981. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

At  3:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  841.  An  act  to  name  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Building  In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the 
"William  H.  Harsha  United  States  Post  Of- 
fice Building": 

H.R.  1710.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  frank  for  official  mall  sent  by  the  Law 
Revision  Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

H.R.  2494.  An  act  to  designate  the  John 
Archibald  Campbell  United  States  Court- 
house: 

H.R.  4506.  An  act  to  name  the  lock  and 
danf  authorized  to  replace  locks  and  dam  26, 
Mississippi  River.  Alton,  Illinois,  as  "Melvin 
Price  Lock  and  Dam":  and 

H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, as  the  "William  R.  Cotter  Federal 
Building". 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  841.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building  in  Portsmouth.  Ohio,  the 
"William  H.  Harsha  United  States  Post  Office 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal AlTalrs. 

H.R.  1710.  An  act  to  authorize  the  vise  of 
the  frank  for  official  mall  sent  by  the  Law 
Revision  Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
fentatlves:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

H.R.  2949.  An  act  to  designate  the  John 
Archibald  Campbell  United  States  Court- 
house; to  the  Committee  on  Envlromnent 
and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4506.  An  act  to  name  the  lock  and 


dam  authorized  to  replace  locks  and  dam  26, 
Mississippi  River.  Alton,  111.,  as  "Melvin 
Price  Lock  and  Dam";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  VS. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
the  "William  R.  Cotter  Federal  Building",  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental 'Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2227.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  CHalms,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
Court's  Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  v.  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-2228.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research, 
Development,  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  study  with 
respect  to  converting  the  transient  aircraft 
maintenance  function  at  Randolph  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  and  the  decision  that  per- 
formance under  contract  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2229.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  status  re- 
port on  projects  assisted  under  Section  €08 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3230.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  activities  and 
Qscal  status  of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2231.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  (Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  piu^uaht  to  law, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  of  the 
Commls3lon;  to  the  Committee  on  (Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2232.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  comprehensive  program 
management  plan  for  the  Federal  Wind  En- 
ergy Systems  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-2233.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  (Congresslonixl 
Relations),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Implement  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Convention  on  International  Commer- 
cial Arbitration:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2234.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
text  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Taiwan  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  information;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2235.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  November  10,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-233e.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  OOTem- 
mental  Affairs. 

EC-2237.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Retirement  Sys- 
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tem,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  state- 
menti,  taoles,  and  general  information  on 
the  TVA  retirement  plan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-323S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  CouncU 
on  October  27,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-aa39.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  request  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  supplemental  appropriation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
tloii* 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-607.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Party  of  Connecticut,  opposing  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-608.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of   the  Territory  of   Guam:    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
"RjESOLtrnoH  No.  170 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  for  several  years,  Guam  has  been 
attempting  to  achieve  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. With  relief  from  certain  federal  reg- 
ulations not  applicable  to  its  marketplace. 
Guam  could  become  self-sufficient.  These 
laws  were  Imputed  on  Guam  during  the 
colonial  days  when  Washington  lobbyists 
were  concerned  about  a  possible  massive  In- 
flux of  Inexpensive  foreign-made  products 
Into  the  American  marketplace.  Those  laws, 
of  course,  became  outdated  in  1946  when  the 
Philippines  received  its  independence.  Un- 
fortunately, Guam  has  never  been  able  to 
gain  relief  from  these  laws;  and 

"Whereas,  recent  changes  in  federal  tax 
and  budget  policies  have  brought  the  Issue 
of  Guam's  economy  to  a  head.  For  years, 
Guam's  representatives  have  attempted  to 
convince  Washington  that  with  certam 
amendments  to  Guam's  Organic  Act  and 
other  federal  laws.  Guam  could  become  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient.  Therefore,  Guam 
would  be  far  less  dependent  on  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  at  a  considerable  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer;  and 

"Whereas,  the  territory  has  commissioned 
several  economic  studies  conducted  by  pres- 
tigious organizations.  Very  recently.  Profes- 
sor Arthur  B.  Laffer  submitted  the  results  of 
an  In-depth  study  on  Guam's  economic 
growth  potential  and  negative  results  of  con- 
tinuing the  application  of  certain  federal 
laws  to  Guam.  These  studies  confirm  Guam's 
position  that  Its  real  economic  problems  can 
only  be  resolved  by  federal  action  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  federal  legal  obstacles  now 
retarding  Guam's  attempts  at  achieving  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.  Ttie  gravity  of  the 
problem  now  facing  Guam  compels  imme- 
diate action  to  amend  restraining  federal 
laws:  and 

"Whereas,  the  history  of  Guam's  economy 
has  been  punctuated  by  a  history  of  federal 
administration  at  times  restrictive  In  Its 
Impact  to  the  territory.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  economists,  Guam's  development  often 
times  was  severely  retarded  bv  certain  fed- 
eral laws  or  policies  made  applicable  to  this 
territory.  From  1898  to  1950,  Guam  was  a 
military  reservation  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Navy.  From  1951  to  1962,  federal  security 
clearances  were  imposed  on  travelers,  busi- 
nessmen and  even  residents  of  Guam  seek- 
ing to  return  to  their  homeland.  After  1962. 
that  security  clearance  requirement  was 
lifted,  and  for  the  first  time,  marlret  Incen- 
tives and  Investment  Incentives  began  to 

attract   enterpreneurs   destined  to  become 


pioneers  of  Guam's  private  sector.  It  was 
only  after  the  first  election  of  our  Governor 
In  1970  that  the  island  of  Guam  started  on 
the  road  to  normal  civilian  operation.  The 
local  government  has  been  struggling  to 
achieve  increased  authority  over  Guam's  In- 
ternal affairs  ever  since;   and 

"Whereas,  a  private  economic  base  has  been 
establlsiied  on  Guam,  now  It  only  needs 
nourishment  to  flourish.  That  nourishment 
Is,  In  part,  the  freedom  to  grow  without  un- 
due restraints  or  confinements;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

••Resolved.  That  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature requests  the  assistance  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  establishing  an  Economic  Advisory 
Commission  for  Guam  to  operate  In  associa- 
tion with  the  White  House  Domestic  Coim- 
cil  and  the  Council  of  EU:onomlc  Advisers. 
The  object  of  the  Commission  would  be  not 
only  to  examine  ^eclfic  federal  laws  now 
restraining  Guam's  economy  but  also  to  pro- 
pose model  legislation  or  policies  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  establishing  a  self-sufficient 
Guam;  and  be  It  further 

••Resolved,  That  »  Presidential  Advisory 
Commission  to  study  Initiatives  which  could 
be  taken  to  permit  growth  In  Guam's  econ- 
omy— they  could  recommend  specific  federal 
deregulatory  Initiatives  which  could  make 
Guam  a  productive  American  community 
and  an  example  to  the  world  instead  of  a 
ward  of  the  State  .  .  .  and  the  effect  would 
be  a  rapid  and  dynamic  success;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  plea  comes  at  a  time 
when  Guam  must  vigorously  pursue  all  poli- 
cies which  win  allow  Guam  to  stand  on  Its 
own  two  feet  and  successfully  survive  the 
adversity  associated  with  the  dramatic  tran- 
sition current  poUcles  have  forced  upon 
Guam;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  economic  studies  men- 
tioned above  provide  specific  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Presidential  Economic  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Guam  should  con- 
sider whether : 

"1.  Guam  should  be  exempted  from  quotas 
established  under  Headnote  3(a)  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Schedules.  Guam  must  become  truly  a 
free  port  wherein  anything  that  is  the  manu- 
facture of  or  the  growth  of  this  Island  leaves 
It  duty  free  and  enters  any  other  American 
port  duty  free  wUhout  regard  to  quotas  es- 
tablished under  Headnote  3(a) . 

"2.  Certain  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
foreign  bottoms  for  fishing  within  Guam 
waters  by  American  fishermen. 

"3.  Guam  should  be  exempted  from  federal 
minimum  wage  laws  and  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol importation  of  alien  labor  at  wage  rates 
the  locskl  government  deems  fair  and  equita- 
ble. 

"4.  Guam  should  be  permitted  special 
treatment  under  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act  to  permit  local  certification  of 
Immigrant  workers  and  foreign  Investors; 
and 

"5.  The  Internal  Revenue  Act  should  be 
amended  to  permit  the  government  of  Guam 
to  adopt  its  own  Income  tax  Incentives  for 
Investors  and  businesses;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Honorable  George  Bush, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond.  Pres- 
ident Pro-tem  of  the  United  States  Senate; 
to  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  United 
States  Congress;  to  Senator  Lowell  P. 
Weicker;  to  Professor  Arthur  B.  Laffer;  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  Mr.  Pedro  San 
Juan,  Director  Desi^'nate,  Office  of  Ter- 
ritories; to  Congressman  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-009.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  San 
Diego  County  Republican  Party,  supporting 


legislation  to  make  English  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-610.  A  peUtlon  from  a  citizen  of 
Alma,  Georgia,  relative  to  union  violence  In 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-611.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  relative  to  union  violence  In 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-fll2.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Or- 
lando, Florida,  relative  to  outlawing  mono- 
poly bargaining  in  the  Federal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Res- 
ources. 

POM-613.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Hispanic  Assembly  of 
Texas,  urging  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  bring  more  Hlspanlcs 
into  the  Administration  at  high  level  posi- 
tions; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  Febniary  7  through  13, 
1982,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  Res.  98.  A  resolution  to  designate  Febru- 
ary of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month". 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendent: 

S.  1857.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-273). 

By  Mr.  HATP.ELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments : 

K  J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ESCECUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  Tork,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judee  for  the  Second 
Circuit; 

Clarence  A.  Beam,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Nebraska; 

John  Belley  Jones,  of  South  Dakota,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Dakota; 

Emmett  Ripley  Cos,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Alabama: 

Cynthia  Holcomb  Hall,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Central 
District  of  California; 

Robert  J.  Wortham,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Alan  H.  Nevas,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

John  W.  GIU,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessc  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Joseph  P.  Russoniello,  of  California,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  CalUomla  for  the  term  of  four 
years; 

Philip  N.  Hogan,  of  South  DakoU,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  four  yean; 
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Dennj  L.  Saa^Mon,  of  NevMla,  to  be  United 
States  Marsbal  (or  the  District  of  Nevtwla 
(or  the  term  o(  (our  years; 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  ((or  himseU. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Braolxt. 
Mr.  HciNZ  and  Mr.  Danpobth)  : 
S.  1854.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
clusion o(  gross  income  o(  national  research 
service  awards;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN  ((or  himself  and  Mr. 
To  WEB) : 
8.  1855.  A  bin  to  make  section  457(e)(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Inap- 
plicable to  certain  State  judicial  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
8.  185«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
BeUlzzl   and    Maria   Belllzzl.    husband    and 
wife,  and  their  children.  Marco  Belllzzl  and 
Olna  BeUlzzl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations) : 
S.  1857.  An  original  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxai-t)  : 
S.  1858.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  CalKornla  and 
to  transfer  certain  other  lands  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.     DURENBEROER     (for 
himself,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 
Danforth) : 
S.  1854.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  national 
research  service  awards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

NATIONAI.    RESEARCH    SERVICE   AWARDS 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  Sen- 
ators Baucus.  Hatch,  Bradley,  Heinz, 
and  Danporth,  legislation  to  bring  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  issue  of  the  tax 
status  of  awards  granted  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  biomedical  research 
training — national  research  service 
awards  (NRSA's).  In  1977  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruled  that  NRSA's  were 
not  scholarships  because  recipients  must 
engage  in  health  research  or  teaching  or 
equivalent  service  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  award.  Thus,  NRSA's 
did  not  qualify  under  section  117  of  the 
code  exempting  the  entire  amount  of  the 
scholarship  for  degree  candidates  and  up 
to  $300  per  month — $3,600  per  year — for 
a  total  of  3  years  for  nondegree  candi- 
dates. 

Each  year  since  that  time  Congress  has 
passed  legislation  to  treat  NRSA's  as 
scholarships  under  section  117.  The  lat- 
est extension  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  By  providing  for  a  permanent  in- 
clusion of  NRSA's  under  section  117.  the 
Congress  would  relieve  itself  of  the  bur- 
den of  period'c  extension  of  the  mora- 
torium on  full  taxation  of  the  awards. 


Further,  such  an  exemption  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  intention  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 

The  most  recent  expression  of  intent 
by  the  authorizing  committees  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  managers  in  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
After  citing  other  expressions  of  intent 
over  the  years  since  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  first  ruled  NRSA's  taxable, 
the  managers  stated : 

National  Research  Service  Awards  are  not 
made  (or  the  purpose  of  receiving  services 
designated  by  the  grantor.  Rather,  the  pay- 
back requirement  offers  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion from  the  participation  of  NRSA  recip- 
ients In  the  research  enterprise.  Aa  the 
Committee  does  not  believe  that  the  pay- 
back requirement  Is  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  tax 
exemption  should  be  applicable. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  tax  issue  and  as 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
I  concur  with  my  colleagues  on  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  NRSA's  are  the 
primary  means  of  assuring  an  adequate 
manpower  pool  for  our  Nation's  health 
research  enterprise.  Taxation  of  these 
awards  would  severely  limit  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program  in  encouraging  our 
country's  most  promising,  aspirant 
scientists  to  direct  their  careers  toward 
much-needed  biomedical  research.  Fur- 
ther, these  awards  are  the  principal  in- 
centive offered  prospective  physician  in- 
vestigators to  enter  medical  research 
and  forgo  the  considerably  greater  fi- 
nancial rewards  of  private  sector  prac- 
tice. 

The  awards  are  not  large,  and  taxing 
them  would  certainly  diminish  their  at- 
tractiveness. Degree  candidates  receive 
between  $7,040  and  $13,040  to  cover  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  living  expenses.  Postdoc- 
toral trainees  receive  a  larger  sum — ^be- 
tween $13,380  and  $18,780,  but  these  are 
people  who  could  be  receiving  substan- 
tially more  for  other  activities,  and  their 
exclusion  is  limited  to  $3,600  per  year. 

It  is  clear  that  taxation  of  these 
awards  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  original  legislation,  and  that 
such  taxation  would  create  an  economic 
disincentive  to  accepting  national  re- 
search service  awards  without  any  sig- 
nificant concomitant  benefit  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Consequently,  I  believe  that 
the  Nation's  interests  are  served  best  by 
maintaining  these  awards  as  fellowships 
under  the  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.1864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  161(b)  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  (relating  to  exclusion  from  grose 
Income  for  nan:lonal  research  service  awards) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  calendar 
years  1974  through  1980"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "after  December  31,  1973". 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
spected colleague  from  Minnesota,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senator  David 
DURENBEROER.  is  today  introducing  legis- 
lation providing  that  national  research 


service  awards  (NRSA's),  traditionally 
treated  as  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants  for  tax  purposes  since  their  In- 
ception In  1974,  be  permanently  given 
this  tax  status.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  I 
am  most  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill— one  clearly  deserving  of  bipartisan 
sui^rart. 

The  NRSA  program,  by  assuring  a 
highly  qualified  manpower  pool  for  the 
Nation's  biomedical  research  enterprise, 
has  significantly  contributed  to  scien- 
tific progress  in  the  battle  against  disease 
and  premature  death.  Taxation  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  tuition  payments  and 
stipends  provided  by  this  program  would 
create  a  serious  disincentive  to  the  stu- 
dents and  young  scientific  investigators 
training  for  careers  in  biomedical  re- 
search with  the  siss!  stance  of  NRSA's. 

Since  1977,  when  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  ruled,  in  Revenue  Ruling 
77-319,  that  amounts  received  from  the 
NRSA  program  must  be  included  in  gross 
taxable  income,  the  erosion  of  the  value 
of  these  Federal  awards  has  been  pre- 
vented by  a  series  of  congressional  mora- 
toriums on  their  full  taxability.  It  is  now 
clear  that  IRS  has  no  Intention  of  re- 
versing its  ruling,  and  it  is  thus  time  for 
the  Congress  to  end  its  periodic  enact- 
ment of  these  moratoriums  by  making 
the  current  tax  treatment  of  NRSA's 
permanent  tax  policy.  In  doing  so,  the 
Congress  would  significantly  enhance  the 
incentive  offered  by  NRSA's  whose  re- 
cipients have,  for  the  past  4  years,  not 
known  from  1  year  to  the  next  whether 
their  modest  financial  resources  would 
be  decreased  through  taxation. 

The  committee's  responsible  for  au- 
thorizing the  NRSA  program.  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  in  the  Senate  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  in  the  House,  have 
on  several  occasions  emphatically  stated 
that  the  IRS  ruling  is  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  their  intent  in  creating  the  award 
program.  They  have  clearly  indicated 
that  any  service  "payback"  required  Is 
not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the 
grantor — the  Federal  Government — re- 
ceiving services  from  the  grantee  as  is 
Implied  by  the  IRS  ruling  that  such  pay- 
back or  quid  pro  quo.  Rather,  as  stated 
by  the  authorizing  committees  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill,  "the  payback  requirement 
offers  benefits  to  the  Nation  from  the 
participation  of  NRSA  recipients  in  the 
research  enterprise." 

The  viability  and  purpose  of  Federal 
support  for  research  training  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  undermined  by  the  er- 
roneous interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
IRS.  As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  tax 
matters,  I  intend  to  lend  Chairman 
DURENBEROER  my  full  support  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  a  favorable  close  before 
the  current  moratorium  on  fuU  taxation 
of  NRSA's  expires  on  December  31, 1981.» 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Durenberger  in 
introducing  a  bill  which  makes  perma- 
nent an  existing  tax  exemption  for  in- 
come derived  from  national  research 
service  awards  (NRSA's).  The  NRSA's 
provide  support  for  pre-  and  post-doc- 
toral students  of  the  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral sciences  In  areas  of  national 
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need  and  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  recent  rapid  advances  in  biomedi- 
cal research  as  exemplified  by  the  recom- 
binant DNA  technology.  Indeed  Congress 
has  many  times  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  training  program  to  "le 
maintainence  of  the  Nation's  Biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  efforts. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  althougn 
the  NRSA's  do  contain  pay-back  clauses, 
their  primary  function  is  to  train  inves- 
tigators for  entry  into  areas  of  national 
need  in  the  boimedlcal  and  behavioral 
sciences.  The  NRSA's  are  granted  com- 
petitively and  thus  seek  out  the  best 
available  candidates.  This  insures  the 
elements  of  scholarship  so  essential  to 
our  scientific  enterprise. 

Dr.  Donald  Predrickson,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  many  others,  have  often  discussed 
the  difficulty  in  attracting  talent  to  re- 
search fields.  In  particular  the  number 
of  physicians  entering  research  training 
has  rapidly  declined  since  the  early 
1970's.  While  there  is  no  Immediate 
cause  for  alarm  concerning  the  future 
supply  of  scientific  manpower  overall, 
we  must  be  aware  of  the  trends  and  re- 
act appropriately.  The  stipends  of  the 
NRSA's  have  not  kept  pace  with  infia- 
tion  and  the  prospect  of  taxation  would 
further  detract  from  the  subsistence 
levels  the  NRSA's  provide.  A  congres- 
sional failure  to  provide  tax  exemptions 
for  NRSA  recipients  will  result  in  a  true 
disincentive  for  bright  young  students  to 
enter  research  areas  associated  with  our 
national  needs.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1855.  A  bill  to  make  section  457(e) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
inapplicable  to  certain  State  judicial 
plans;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

TKXAS    JTTDCES    BHX 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
address  a  technical,  imintended  prob- 
lem caused  by  section  457  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  This  legislation  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  technical  correction  to 
section  457,  since  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
had  Congress  perceived  this  problem 
when  first  enacting  section  457  in  1978, 
some  effort  would  have  been  made  to 
cover  the  situation  that  bill  should 
remedy. 

Section  457  was  adopted  to  clarify  the 
taxation  of  benefits  under  optional  sal- 
ary reduction  arrangements  sponsored 
by  State  and  local  governments.  Con- 
gress wrote  section  457  to  the  code  to 
accomplish  two  things:  First,  to  estab- 
lish structural  requirements  which  de- 
ferred compensation  salary  reduction 
plans  would  have  to  meet  to  earn  favor- 
able tax  treatment;  and  second,  in  sec- 
tion 457(e)  to  specify  the  tax  treatment 
of  salary  reduction  planned  benefits 
which  failed  to  meet  the  structural  re- 
quirements. 

If  a  plan  fails  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  an  eligible  State  deferred  com- 
pensation plan,  then  compensation  de- 
ferred under  such  plan  is  currently  in- 
cludable in  a  participant's  income  for 
the  first  taxable  yetir  in  which  there  is 
no  substantial  risk  of  forfeiture— that  is, 


upon  vesting.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  recognized  at  the  time  it  pro- 
mulgated the  proposed  section  457  regu- 
laUon  that  there  are  State  plans  that 
are  tiie  regular  retirmoit  plan  of  the 
State  but  which  do  not  qualify  as  eli- 
gible State-deferred  compensation  i^ans 
imder  the  code.  Thus,  participants  in 
these  plans  would  appear  to  be  subject  to 
the  severe  tax  treatment  requiring  the 
inclusion  of  all  such  deferred  compen- 
sation taxable  income  immediately  upcm 
vesting. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  harsh  re- 
sult and  in  some  cases  is  one  which  prob- 
ably goes  well  beyond  what  Congress  was 
attempting  to  get  at  by  the  adoption  of 
section  457.  In  fact,  in  the  preamble  to 
the  proposed  regulations  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  acknowledged  that  it  is 
unclear  whether  this  result  was  intended. 
The  reforms  brought  about  by  section 
457  were  an  attempt  to  prevent  situations 
where  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment defer  recognition  of  income 
through  optional  deferred  compensation 
agreements  with  their  employers.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  in  no  way 
weakens  that  reform.  This  legislation  is 
narrowly  drawn  and  provides  no  loop- 
hole for  the  kind  of  optional  preferred 
compensation  arrangements  limited  by 
the  1978  act. 

The  bill  I  am  authorizing  would  add 
to  the  exceptions  from  section  457  State 
judicial  plans  that  are  the  regular,  ex- 
clusive, mandatory  plan  for  service  as  an 
elected  State  judge.  The  bill  would  not 
aUow  additional,  optional  contributions 
by  judges  that  would  affect  the  con- 
cludable  compensation. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  legislation  Is 
essentially  a  technical  correction  to  the 
1978  provision,  and  is  In  no  way  Intended 
to  carve  out  a  "safe  harbor"  for  the  new- 
ly adopted  plans.  I  have  Included  a  limi- 
tation in  the  bUl  that  would  apply  the  ex- 
ception to  only  those  plans  continuously 
In  existence  since  December  31, 1978,  the 
point  after  which  section  457  became  ef- 
fective. Further,  in  Ught  of  the  technical 
correction  nature  of  this  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  generally  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1978.* 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  1858.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  In  trust  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  California 
and  to  transfer  certain  other  lands  to 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

LEGISLATION    RELATING   TO   CERTAIN 
INDIAN   LANDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  mvself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Laxalt,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  transfer,  in  trust,  of  certain 
portions  of  the  Stewart  Indian  School 
complex  in  Nevada  to  the  Washoe  Tribe 
In  Nevada  and  California.  Involved  In 
the  transfer  are  some  2,890  acres. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  an- 
nounced its  decision  early  In  1980  to  close 
the  Stewart  Indian  School.  The  facility 
was  closed  in  September  of  1980.  Subse- 
quent to  that  action,  the  Washoe  Tribe 
leased  all  lands  associated  with  the  Stew- 


art School  excluding  the  school  grounds 
themselves.  The  purpose  of  the  tribe  was 
to  increase  its  agriculture  production 
capabilities.  This  agriculture  pursuit  will 
continue  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  emphasize  that  the  lands  Involved  In 
this  bill  are  those  associated  with  the 
Stewart  School  but  do  not  Include  the 
school  facility  Itself.  The  school  facility 
Is  the  subject  of  competing  cltUms  which 
have  yet  to  be  resolved. 

The  Stewart  properties  Included  In  this 
bill  lie  within  the  recognized  aboriginal 
lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians  at  the 
time  of  white  entry  and  lend  strength  to 
the  claim  of  the  tribe  to  this  legislative 
transfer.  The  Washoe  number  some  1.500 
individuals  of  which  some  500  live  within 
three  established  colonies  in  western  Ne- 
vada and  one  colony  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  tribal  leadership  has  as  a 
major  goal  the  initiation  of  economic  and 
development  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  tribal  members.  Central 
to  lihat  goal  Is  the  expansion  of  the 
tribe's  land  base.  Tlie  Stewart  lands  will 
supplement  existing  ranch  lands  con- 
sisting of  795  acres,  permitting  an  inten- 
sive ranch  development  project. 

The  Washoe  request  for  this  land  Is 
supported  by  the  Inter-Tribal  CouncO  of 
Nevada.  Adjoining  private  landowners 
have  also  approved  the  Indian  request. 

I  believe  the  claim  of  the  Washoe  Tribe 
to  this  land  has  merit.  It  would  provide 
a  boon  to  tribal  efforts  to  achieve  self 
sufficiency  and  would  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional uses  of  the  property.  I  urge  lit 
early  attention. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  legislation 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Nevawla,  Senator  Cannon,  to  transfer  to 
trust  status  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Ne- 
vada and  Califomla  ranch  land  sur- 
roimding  the  old  Stewart  Indian  School 
In  Nevada. 

The  land  Involved  In  this  legislation 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Stewart  In- 
dian School  complex  that  was  closed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Septem- 
ber 1980.  Located  In  the  Ca.non  Valley 
of  Douglas  County,  the  Stewart  ranch 
parcel  Includes  approximately  2,890  acres 
of  ranch  and  farm  lands.  "ITie  parcel  was 
originally  held  In  fee  status  and  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  for  the 
school  site  In  1939  and  1940. 

I  brieve  that  the  Washoe  Tribe's  over- 
all goal  of  achievine  economic  self-suf- 
ficiency can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  ac- 
quiring these  parcels  into  trust  status, 
thereby  complementing  the  tribe's  ex- 
isting ranch  operations.  Itie  tribe.  In 
conjunction  with  its  existing  lease  on 
the  ranch  property,  has  developed  a  de- 
tailed ranch  plan  which  calls  for  Inten- 
sive reorganization  and  development  of 
the  resources  on  the  ranch  to  Increase 
productivity. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  our  Introduc- 
tion of  this  bill.  Senator  Cannon  and  I 
asked  the  tribe  to  meet  with  several  con- 
ditions. These  included  meeting  with  ad- 
jacent landovmers  to  identlfv  and  re- 
solve their  concerns,  meeting  with  Car- 
son City  officials  to  discuss  that  city's 
needs  relative  to  water  rights,  and  gatn- 
ln<?  the  support  of  all  other  tribes  In 
Nevada,  and  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
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prehoislve  master  plan.  The  tribe  has 
met  all  of  these  conditions  and  I  am 
convinced  that  this  legislation  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned.  I  look 
forward  to  its  prompt  passage. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei 
Chmyklialov.  and  for  Lilia,  Peter,  Llu- 
bov,  Lidia  and  Augustina  Vashchenko. 

B.    laTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rhole), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1675,  a  bill  to  help  eUminate  world  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  and  promote  global 
security. 

8.    1B1« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton), 
and  the  Senator  frwn  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1814,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  CXxie,  to  require  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
certain  court  orders  in  connection  with 
the  divorce,  dissolution,  annulment,  or 
legal  separation  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  and 
which  affect  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  such  a  member  or  former  member, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    BESOLTTTION     123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week". 

SENATE    CONCTTIIRENT    RESOLUTION    45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lincs)  ,  the  Senator  from  S^uth  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  (Concurrent  Resolu- 
ticoi  45,  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED   FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT,   1982 

^      \  AMENDMENT    NO.     833 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMirrEE    ON    THE    JITDIdART 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  hold  a  mark- 
up during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, Tuesday,  November  17,  to  discuss  S. 
1630,  the  Criminal  Code  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  . 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    AN3    NATURAI. 
RESOtmCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  November  18,  to  hold  a 
business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  November  19,  at  10  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  confirmation  hearing  on  the  nom- 
inations of: 

Pedro  Sanjuan  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  for  Territorial  and  Inter- 
national Affairs; 

Vernon  Wiggins  to  be  Federal  Cochair- 
man  of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council;  and 

Janet  McCoy  to  be  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  sum- 
mer, the  CBS  Television  Network  broad- 
cast a  five-part  "Defense  Special"  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  the  United 
States  was  about  to  embark  on  a  colos- 
sal defense  spending  spree  with  few 
questions  asked  and  with  very  little  de- 
bate. To  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  de- 
bate has  been  vigorous  and  well  joined. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
foundation  for  this  debate  was  developed 
during  the  late  1970's  as  the  public  be- 
came increasingly  aware  of  the  deficien- 
cies in  our  defense  capabilities  in  the 
face  of  an  ever -strengthening  Soviet 
threat.  You  may  recall  that  just  1  year 
ago  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  find  a 
major  newspaper  or  periodical  or  a  tele- 
vision commentary  dealing  with  defense^ 
that  did  not  decry  the  dismal  state  to 
which  our  military  forces  had  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate.  We  had  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army  full  of  category  IV's 
who  could  not  fight;  a  Navy  with  too  few 
ships  and  too  few  men  to  safely  put  to 
sea;  and  an  Air  Force  whose  fighters 
could  not  launch  for  want  of  spare  parts 
and  proper  maintenance.  It  was  a  deplor- 
able situation,  but  one  that  the  press  and 
media  dutifully  reported. 

Curiously,  just  1  year  later,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  publication  or  media  com- 


mentary that  does  not  suggest  defense 
cuts  are  now  entirely  appropriate.  Yet 
what  has  changed  in  that  brief  year? 
Soviet  investment  in  force  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  continues  unabated. 
While  the  condition  of  our  own  forces, 
so  deplorable  just  a  year  ago,  has 
changed  little. 

Mr.  President,  our  hope  of  maintain- 
ing a  military  strong  enough  to  insure 
our  security  and  discourage  Soviet  ag- 
gression lies  not  In  a  politician's  promise 
but  in  the  commitment  of  a  nation.  Only 
with  the  full  and  vigorous  support  of  the 
American  people  can  we  hope  to  restore 
our  Nation's  defenses.  And  we  will  have 
this  support  only  if  the  public  remains 
fully  informed. 

There  are  those  among  the  press  who 
have  continued  to  report  this  issue  ob- 
jectively. They  have  served  the  public  by 
reporting  the  facts  rather  than  manipu- 
lating them  to  fit  an  editorial  conclu- 
sion. They  have  retained  the  distinction 
between  opinion  and  fact  and  take  care 
that  their  readers  know  which  is  which. 
An  editorial  published  in  late  September 
in  the  Detroit  News  appraising  the  CBS 
Defense  Special  reflects  this  philosophy. 
It  represents  a  standard  of  journalism 
from  which  many  could  benefit. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
exceptional  editorial  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CBS  News  and  National  Defense 

The  role  of  loyal  opposition  Is  better  suited 
to  Britain's  parliamentary  system  than  to  the 
American  political  process  that  depends 
upon  bipartisan  consensus  on  crucial  Issues 
like  national  defense. 

But  this  reality  hasn't  dissuaded  CBS  News 
Irom  attempting  to  asstime  the  role.  The 
network's  penchant  for  Inveighing  against 
military  preparedness  was  demonstrated — 
again — when  CBS  News  recently  devoted  five 
prime-time  hours  to  a  "documentary"  en- 
titled "The  Defense  of  the  United  States." 

The  series,  aired  on  five  consecutive  June 
evenings,  was  considered  so  worthy  by  CBS 
executives  that  they  rebroadcast  It  In  August. 
And  though  the  network  claimed  the  docu- 
mentary expressed  no  point  of  view,  executive 
producer  Howard  Stringer  admitted  that  the 
program  "did  draw  some  conclusions." 

Indeed  it  did. 

The  CBS  "message"  was  so  blatantly  antl- 
mlUtary  that  the  American  Security  Council 
demanded  equal  time  for  rebuttal.  John 
Kester,  former  special  assistant  for  defense 
In  the  Carter  administration,  charged  CBS 
with  exhibiting  "the  least  honest  and  most 
seductive"  efforts  of  "the  o'd  anti-defense 
crowd"  to  conclude  "that  money  spent  on 
national  defense  Is  wasted." 

Meanwhile.  CBS  News  President  BUI  Leon- 
ard explained  that  America  was  "ready  to 
embark  on  this  colossal  defense  spending 
spree  with  few  questions  asked  and  very 
little  debate."  Series  anchorman  Dan  Rather 
solemnly  agreed,  hoping  that  the  documen- 
tary would  "start  the  debate  rolling  tn  every 
town  and  city  In  America." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  network's  po- 
sition In  the  debate.  The  advisers  and  inter- 
viewees for  the  series  were  fairly  consistent 
In  their  concern  about  America's  drift  to- 
ward Armageddon.  Loaded  terms  like  "Iron 
Triangle"  (the  connection  between  the  Pen- 
tagon, Congress,  and  defense  contractors), 
"military-industrial  complex,"  and  "closed 
society"  were  used  liberally.  The  segment 
concerning  weanons  procurement  was  en- 
titled "The  War  Machine." 

During  the  whole  of  the  flve-part  program, 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  Soviet  arms 


surge  that  precipitated  President  Reagan's 
response.  CBS  chose  to  Ignore  that  while  the 
Soviets  spend  11-15  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  (ONP)  on  the  military,  the 
United  States  spends  only  5  percent.  Nor  was 
there  a  reference  to  Rxissla's  annual  defense 
effort,  which  In  recent  years  has  been  nearly 
50  percent  larger  than  America's. 

Walter  Cronklte  was  brought  forth  to  dis- 
miss the  specter  of  the  Soviet  buUdup,  not- 
ing, "As  for  the  military  spending,  the  fig- 
ures are  also  misleading.  Our  two  systems, 
our  two  economies,  are  so  different  that  to 
compare  the  costs  .of  tank?  and  rocket 
launchers  is  Just  about  as  meanlngfiU  as 
comparing  the  costs  of  a  college  education." 

Rather  than  dwelling  upon  the  numerical 
differences,  CBS  suggested  that  Americans 
should  be  wary  of  "the  largest  peacetime  mU- 
itary  budget  in  our  history"  to  confront  "an 
enemy  who  we  are  told  is  stronger  and  more 
dangerous  than  ever." 

Never  mind  that  the  Soviet  submarine  fieet 
Is  the  world's  largest  or  that  the  USSR  boasts 
4.8  million  troops  compared  to  America's  2.1 
million.  Once  again  Mr.  Cronklte  assured 
viewers  that  only  10  percent  of  the  Soviet 
ships  "are  actuaUy  out  at  sea"  and  the  Rus- 
sian forces  contain  "half  a  mUUon  men  .  .  . 
trained  as  border  guards  and  construction 
workers." 

Mr.  Cronklte  failed  to  add,  however,  that 
100  percent  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  combat 
ready,  or  that  Russian  border  troops  are 
equipped  as  infantry  with  automatic  wei^)- 
ons,  armored  vehicles,  light  artUlery,  and 
assault  aircraft. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  was  permit- 
ted to  assert  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  an 
expansionist  power.  Yet  CBS  cameras  gave 
only  a  passing  glance  to  a  map  that  the  sec- 
retary was  using  to  illustrate  his  point. 
Then  Mr.  Cronklte  declared:  "You  can  get 
yourself  pretty  frightened  looking  at  all  the 
administrations  maps  and  charts  of  Soviet 
aggression  and  military  spending.  But  like  so 
many  of  our  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  tells  you  only  half  the  story,  the  half  the 
administration  uses  to  press  its  case  for 
higher  and  higher  defense  budgets." 

And  If  that  wasn't  soothing  enough.  Mr. 
Cronklte  laid  the  Russian  threat  to  rest  by 
concluding,  "Since  1960,  Soviet  influence 
around  the  world  has  actually  declined." 
That  astonishing  statement  omits  some  nag- 
ging exceptions;  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cam- 
bodia, Chad,  Congo.  Cuba,  Ethiopia,  Gre- 
nada, Ouyana,  Laos,  Libya,  Mozambique,  Nic- 
aragua, Syria,  South  Yemen,  and  Vietnam. 

CBS,  oddly,  was  more  concwned  about 
American  belligerence.  Two  segments  con- 
centrated upon  the  U.S.  strategy  of  fighting 
a  limited  nuclear  war  In  Europe  that  could 
lead  to  the  continent's  devastation.  The  net- 
work was  similarly  worried  about  what  it 
characterized  as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy: 
U.S.  military  leaders,  mesmerized  by  the  nu- 
clear option,  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  launch  a 
pre-emptive  strike  against  the  Russians. 

An  oft-repeated  theme  throughout  the  se- 
ries was  that  an  arms  race  is  futile  because 
neither  side  can  win.  Correspondent  Richard 
Threlkeld  answered  his  own  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, "Do  weapons  really  make  us  strong?" 
by  adding,  "That  depends  on  how  you  define 
national  security."  Commenting  on  the 
"conventional  wisdom"  that  promotes  mili- 
tary expenditures,  Mr.  Threlkeld  was  ob- 
viously more  impressed  by  the  counter  argu- 
ment that  defense  spending  will  destroy  the 
economy.  Yet  he  wearily  concluded  that 
Congress  rarely  asks  "hard  questions"  about 
defense  requests. 

The  facts  suggest  otherwise.  During  the 
past  two  decades,  Congress  has  not  only 
asked  questions,  but  It  has  slashed  military 
spending.  Several  recent  examples  come  to 
mind. 

In  1973  the  Senate  cut  the  Navy's  F-14 
aircraft  request  by  73  percent  and  the  Air 


Force's  B-1  by  22  percent.  The  House  voted 
for  major  cuts  In  funding  for  the  P-16  air- 
craft, ship  construction,  and  the  anti-ballis- 
tic missile.  A  1976  House  committee  cut  ap- 
propriations for  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWAC8)  aircraft  by  50  per- 
cent. That  same  year,  a  Senate  committee 
delayed  approval  of  the  B-1  bomber,  a 
move  that  resulted  In  the  airplane's  even- 
tual cancellation.  In  1976  the  Senate  pared 
the  MX  missile  funding  request  by  39  per- 
cent while  denying  a  Navy  appeal  for  a 
nuclear-powered  strike  cruiser.  Meanwhile 
the  House  reduced  the  Navy  cruise-missile 
program  by  40  percent. 

Even  today,  when  the  "hawks"  are  sup- 
posedly ascendant.  Congress  has  decided  to 
cancel  the  Pentagon's  NAVSTAR  Global  Po- 
sitioning System  that  would  put  18  naviga- 
tion satellites  into  space  directed  by  a  huge 
ground-control  station.  The  Air  Force  request 
for  funds  to  create  a  new  generation  of  Jet 
fighters  has  been  denied.  And  the  Navy's  ap- 
peal for  »121  million  to  design  a  new  class  of 
ships  was  similarly  rebuffed.  All  told,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has  can- 
celed funding  for  31  separate  weapons  proj- 
ects whose  potential  costs  were  In  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

During  this  period,  the  Soviet  arms  buildup 
dwarfed  the  U.S.  military  output.  Accord- 
ingly. Henry  Kissinger  gingerly  accepted  Rus- 
sia's numerical  advantage  in  the  1972  SALT  I 
agreement  because,  he  concluded,  "If  you 
project  the  existing  building  program  of  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  future  you  will  .  .  ." 
see  "why  we  believe  that  .  .  ."  this  "...  la 
a  good  agreement." 

Yet  CBS  News  persists  in  promoting  the 
myth  that  U.S.  military  leaders  are  blindly 
committed  to  winning  a  maniacal  arms  race 
at  all  costs.  The  charge  is  hardly  original,  and 
we  suspect  it  will  continue  to  be  popular 
among  those  who  equate  national  defense 
with  self-destruction. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  of  course,  we 
must  concede  that  CBS  is  entitled  to  its 
opinions.  But  it's  well  to  remember  that  the 
network  has  a  long  history  of  denigrating  the 
American  military,  and  of  selecting  its  data 
with  a  pronounced  anti-US.  bias.  It  consist- 
ently draws  its  materials  through  the  stained 
filter  of  mid-Manhattan  dovlshness,  thus 
producing  portraits  of  the  Pentagon  that  can 
only  merit  the  warm  endorsement  of  the 
nation's  adversaries. 

We  don't  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
puzzling  slant  of  CBS  News,  but  we  do  know 
that  CBS  Is  one  of  only  three  major  national 
networks,  an  arrangement  Walter  Lippmann 
once  compared  to  the  nightmare  vision  of  an 
America  with  only  three  printing  presses. 

CBS  News  is  enormously  influential,  pos- 
sessing as  It  does  a  shared  monopoly  of 
national  television  Journalism.  One  would 
think,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  conscious 
of  its  privileged  position  and  exercise  its  first 
ethical  imperative,  that  of  advising  the 
viewer  that  a  program  of  editorial  comment, 
based  on  the  network's  understanding  of 
events  and  circumstances,  is  Just  that — and 
is  by  no  means  a  balanced  analysis  of  Amer- 
ican preparedness  and  the  Soviet  threat.^ 


SENATOR  EAST  ADDRESSES  NORTH 
CAROLINA  TEXTILE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSCXJIATION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Friday,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturers  Association 
in  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

Senator  East  spoke  to  the  NCTMA  on 
the  need  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
take  a  tougher  stand  on  foreign  textile 


and  apparel  imports.  He  rightly  pointed 
out  that — 

The  issue  here  is  not  "protection"  versus 
"free  trade."  but  rather  whether  Americans 
will  defend  their  legitimate  economic  Inter- 
ests as  vigorously  as  our  trading  partners 
defend  theirs. 

Senator  East  emphasized  that — 
Given  the  cutthroat  practices  that  char- 
acterize the  international  market  these  days. 
It  Is  a  little  naive  to  talk  about  "free"  trade — 
as  if  foreign  governments  did  not  give  every 
possible  advantage  to  their  own  commercial 
interests. 

Senator  East  said : 

The  critical  test  will  be  the  outcome  of  th» 
negotiations  on  the  Multiflber  Arrangement 
that  resume  In  Geneva  on  November  18.  The 
present  MFA.  which  expires  on  January  1,  is 
patently  unfair  to  American  teztUe  and  ap- 
parel interests. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues might  have  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tor East's  comments,  I  ask  that  the  text 
of  Senator  East's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Mcltifiber  Arrangement 

Statement  of  Senator  John  P.  East 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  as 
a  guest  of  the  North  Carolina  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  to  reaffirm  my  view 
that  our  government  must  take  a  tougher 
stand  on  foreign  textile  and  apparel  impons. 

Some  2.7  million  Americans,  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  country,  depend  on  the  fiber/ 
textile/apparel  complex  for  their  livelihoods. 
In  Los  Angeles,  for  example,  10  fwrcent  of 
the  Jobs  are  in  textiles  and  apparel;  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 21  percent;  in  Miami,  22  percent; 
and  in  New  York  City,  33  percent. 

If  the  flood  of  imports  continues  un- 
checked, business  failures  and  massive  un- 
employment wiU  result.  Minorities  and 
women,  who  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
labor  force,  will  suffer  most.  The  illiterate 
and  unskilled  among  them  wiU  have  little 
hoae  of  finding  work  elsewhere. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  The 
issue  here  is  not  "protection"  versus  '  free 
trade,"  but  whether  Americans  will  defend 
their  legitimate  economic  interests  as  vigor- 
ously as  our  trading  partners  defend  theirs. 

Textiles  and  apparel  are  vital  and  viable 
industries.  In  the  last  20  years,  textile  pro- 
ductivity gains  alone  have  averaged  4  per- 
cent a  year — double  the  rate  for  manufactur- 
ing in  general.  All  things  being  equal,  these 
industries  can  compete. 

But  all  things  are  not  equal.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  fact  that  foreign  workers  must  toU 
under  wage  scales  and  working  conditions 
that  would  be  Intolerable  in  America.  Nor 
will  I  discuss  the  more  favora'jle  tax  struc- 
tures bestowea  by  many  foreign  governments. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Ux  cuts  and  regu- 
latory reform  initiatives  undertaken  by  the 
Reagan  administration  will  enable  Ameri- 
can enterprise  to  hone  its  comietltive  edge 
without  sacrificing  quality  of  life. 

I  will  not  even  discuss  the  fact  that  this 
country  shoulders  a  disproportionate  burden 
for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  some  of  our  trade  partners — notably 
Japan — to  assume  a  greater  share  of  that 
burden,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  some 
others. 

What  I  will  discuss  here  is  the  question 
of  differing  economic  systems  and  economic 
policies.  There  is  no  question  that  foreign 
businesses  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  encour- 
agement and  support  from  their  respective 
governments  than  their  American  counter- 
parts receive  from  ours.  Subsidized  interest 
rates,   officially-sanctioned  cartels  and  mo- 
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nopoUes.  Urlff  and  nonUrlff  barrtera  to  im- 
port* are  but  a  few  of  the  benefit*  that  for- 
eign governments  accord  their  major  indxw- 

trlea. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  follow  their 
example  by  say.  repealing  the  antitrust  laws 
or  by  merging  the  Labor  and  Commerce  De- 


future  as  the  trend  of  population  growth 
in  the  region  persists. 

Mr.  President,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  difficult  for  any  util- 
ity to  effectively  respond  to  such  notice- 
able changes  in  its  service  area.  Today 


"pL7meT,Wa^eubr4nTo r^=d7es7rt    an  even  greater  burden  has  l^en  placed 
tothe  "state  capitalism"  devices  utUlzed  by     "-  ♦>"»  -"»<-'»  <»,rt,,.t.rv  hv  t.hP  lintrerine 


on  the  entire  industry  by  the  lingering 
economic  problems  which  continue  to 
plague  our  country.  Yet,  imder  the  able 
and  innovative  leadership  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Feehan,  the  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Atlantic  Electric,  this  modest- 
size  utility  has  met  this  demand  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  continue  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  southern  one-third 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  November  Issue  of  Electric  light 
&  Power  magazine  contains  a  special 

_,   —  reoort  in  honor  of  Atlantic  Electric  as    — ^ — ^ 

may  be  properly  viewed  not  as  someone  else  s      ^        .  ..      Year  This  article  provides     tho  following: 


our  rlTklB. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  given  the  cut- 
throat practices  that  characterize  the  inter- 
national market  these  days  It  Is  a  little  naive 
to  talk  about  "free"  trade — as  If  foreign  gov- 
ernments did  not  give  every  possible  advan- 
tage to  their  own  commercial  Interests.  I 
have  never  met  an  American  exporter  who 
could  not  argue  persuasively  that  It  Is  easier 
for  foreign  companies  to  do  business  here 
than  for  Americans  to  do  business  abroad. 

In  this  light,  then,  the  problems  faced 
by  the  textile  and  apparel  manufacturers 


4.  Provide  customers  with  reliable  electric 
service  at  a  price  that  reflects  their  contribu- 
tion to  cost. 

5.  Minimize  load  growth  while  maintaining 
a  viable  economy. 

EixcTUO  Utiuty  of  thx   YKAa  rom   1981: 

Atlantic  Eusctkic  Finds  Gold  iw  Bkdvcko 

Obowth,  N«w  DoKcnoN 

(By  Robert  A.  Unclcome  and 
Robert  W.  Smock) 

Small  but  mighty  Is  perhaps  the  most  apt 
description  of  Atlantic  Electric. 

The  utility,  which  serves  some  380,000  cus- 
tomers In  southern  New  Jersey,  was  selected 
by  EL&P"s  panel  of  Industry  Judges  to  be 
the  1981  recipient  of  the  magazine's  annual 
award  of  excellence.  The  award  Is  the  thir- 
teenth to  be  given  since  the  program  was 
Initiated  In  1969. 

Among  the  major  factors  highlighting  the 
company's  award-winning  performance  were 


lems  faced  by  all  American  businesses  that 
must  compete  Internationally.  In  the  same 
way,  the  attitude  that  our  government  as- 
sumes on  this  Issue  will  be  a  good  indicator 
of  the  line  It  will  take  on  trade  issues  gen- 
erally. 

The  crucial  test  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  on  the  Multlflber  Arrangement 
that  resume  In  Geneva  on  November  18.  The 
present  MPA,  which  expires  on  January  1,  Is 
patently  unfair  to  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel Interests.  It  allows  foreigners  to  in- 
crease their  exports  to  this  country  at  a  min- 
imum rate  of  6  percent  a  year,  at  a  time 
when  our  domestic  market  can  be  expected 
to  grow  only  15  percent  a  year.  Various  loop- 
holes In  the  present  treaty,  which  allow  for 
switching  and  borrowing  from  established 
quotas,  allow  exporters  to  Increase  some  ship- 
ments by  as  much  as  24  percent. 

These  loopholes  must  be  plugged,  and  a 
new  arrangement  must  be  negotiated  that 
wUl  restrict  the  growth  of  Imports  to  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  market.  I  have  not 
hesitated  in  the  past  to  emphasize  this  need 
to  XT.S.  Trade  Ambassador  BUI  Brock  and  to 
President  Reagan,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  forcefully  In  the  future.  I  wotild 
hope  that  the  American  business  and  labor 
communities  will  recognize  the  very  real 
stake  that  they  have  in  the  outcome  of  this 
issue,  and  they  will  add  their  voices  to  mlne.A 


ATLANTIC  ELECTRIC,  UTILITY  OP 
THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  the  Atlantic 
Electric  Utility  Co.  of  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  selected  as  the  Electric 
Utility  of  the  Year  for  1981  by  Electric 
Light  &  Power  magazine. 

This  award  recognizes  the  exemplary 
work  Atlantic  Electric  has  accomplished 
over  the  past  year  for  its  customers, 
shareholders,  and  employees.  The  dedi- 
cation to  its  position  as  a  public  utility 
and  the  progressive  nature  of  its  man- 
agement has  enabled  this  company  to 
outshine  its  contemporaries  in  the  in- 
dustry and  to  faithfully  fulfill  its  goals 
as  a  utility. 

Unlilce  other  electric  utilities  in  our 
country  today,  Atlantic  Electric  is  in  an 
unusual  position.  Most  companies  are 
experiencing  a  reduction  in  demand  for 
electric  service  both  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased conservation  efforts  and  popu- 
lation decreases  in  their  service  areas. 
Atlantic  Electric,  however,  is  working 
hard  to  meet  rising  demand,  which  is 
expected  to  continue  for  the  foreseeable 


mend  it  to  my  colleagues.  Again.  I  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  John  Fee- 
han. his  workers,  and  Atlantic  Electric 
for  earning  this  prestigious  award. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Atlantic  Electric  Is  1981  Awabd  XjTiLrrT 

Atlantic  Electric  Co.  has  been  named  Elec- 
tric Ught  &  Power's  1981  Outstendlng  Elec- 
tric Utility  of  the  Tear.  The  utiUty  was 
chosen  by  a  panel  of  Industry  Judges  to  be 
the  13th  winner  of  the  annual  award. 

EL&P  Editor  Robert  Llnclcome  said  the 
award  was  based  on  an  impressive  three-y.ar 
financial  record,  the  utUlty's  leading  role  in 
converting  oil-fired  generatmg  capacity  back 
to  coal,  and  an  innovative  communication 
program. 

Utility  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
John  Feehan  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
award  and  noted  that  the  company  faces  even 
stlffer  challenges  in  coming  years.  With 
growth  in  demand  in  recent  years  sparked 
by  the  introduction  of  nine  gambling  casinos 
and  hotels  in  Atlantic  City,  the  utility  must 
deal  with  tmprecedented  capital  require- 
ments that  total  twice  the  company's  current 
assets  in  the  next  decade,  Feehan  said.  (One 
interesting  technique  being  explored  for  rais- 
ing capital  at  Atlantic  Electric  Is  explained 
In  the  article  below.) 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  utility  has 
recorded  an  almost  unmatched  record  of  Im- 
provement In  earnings:  a  seven  percent  gain 
in  1978  to  $2.21  a  share;  another  seven  per- 
cent increase  In  1979  to  $2.36  a  share;  and 
an  eleven  percent  rise  In  1980  to  a  record 
$2.36  a  share. 

Part  of  the  impressive  earnings  record  is 
due  to  the  company's  swift  replacement  of 
Imported  oil  with  coal  as  a  power  plant  fuel. 
When  the  company's  largest  generating  sta- 
tion, the  B.  L.  England  station,  was  converted 
to  oil  for  environmental  reasons  in  the  early 
1970s  the  company  retained  all  the  coal- 
burning  equipment  and  kept  it  maintained. 
The  station  was  back  on  coal  one  month  after 
the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo,  making  It  t(he  first 
utUlty  to  convert  back.  The  company  Is  now 
converting  its  other  major  station,  the  Deep- 
water  plant,  back  to  coal  also  and  is  aiming 
at  reducing  its  oU  dependence  to  10  percent. 

goals  for  THE  BO'S 

1.  Reduce  construction  expendl^u-es  ho'd- 
ing  annual  levels  to  below  12  percent  of  cap- 
italization. 

2.  Maximize  internal  generation  of  cash  In 
order  to  reduce  outside  financing  (minimum 
of  50  percent  Internal  generation). 

3.  Increase  the  return  on  equity  to  a  level 
high  enough  to  allow  common  stock  to  sell 
at  or  above  book  value. 


a  28-year  history  of  annual  dividend  In- 
creases every  year. 

An  impressive  program  for  reducing  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil,  predating  general 
Industry  concerns,  that  has  decreased  oU 
usage  from  67  percent  of  total  company  gen- 
eration in  the  early  1970's  to  less  than  20 
percent  today,  plus  achieving  a  diverse  bal- 
ance of  fuel  sources; 

An  operating  record  founded  on  high  avail- 
ability and  reliability  of  all  major  com- 
ponents; 

An  aggressive,  open  two-way  commimica- 
tion  aimed  at  improving  the  understanding 
of  customers,  regulators,  legislators  and  com- 
pany management  for  the  positions,  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  each  other; 

A  flexible,  innovative  approach  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  Imposed  by  new  social  and 
economic  Imperatives. 

STEADT  STRENGTHENING 

Although  EXi&P's  award  was  based  largely 
on  the  strength  of  the  company's  1980  per- 
formance, recognition  also  was  given  to  the 
company's  almost-constant  strengthening 
over  the  past  8  years.  The  growth  trend  dates 
back  to  the  time  current  president  John  D. 
Feehan  assumed  the  chief  executive  officer's 
post  and  began  to  address  what  was  then 
beginning  to  develop  as  a  new  era  of  trials 
and  tribulations  for  the  electric  industry. 

Feehan,  an  affable,  easy-going  executive 
was  the  right  man  for  the  times.  He  and 
his  staff  approached  the  mld-70's  with  a 
flexible,  but  pragmatic  philosophy.  The  ques- 
tions were  not  about  how  to  reshape  the 
developing  environment  to  fit  the  plans  of 
the  utility,  but  rather  how  to  best  adapt  the 
company's  programs  and  plans  to  conform 
to  the  stricter  Imperatives  of  the  tlmea  In 
the  best  interests  of  its  customers  and 
shareholders. 

RESULTS 

The  results?  After  suffering  a  down-grad- 
ing of  its  debt  Issues  Just  after  Feehan  as- 
sumed the  CEO's  position,  the  company  has 
steadily  climbed  back,  getting  a  firmer  grip 
on  its  construction  program,  improving  its 
capital  structure  and  moving  away  from  its 
former  heavy  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

Following  the  post-embargo  ups  and 
downs  of  the  mid-70's,  Atlantic  Electric 
posted  a  7  percent  earnings  gain  in  1978,  to 
$2.21  per  share.  The  next  year,  1979,  It  added 
another  7  percent  earnings  gain,  to  $2.36 
per  share.  Last  year,  earnings  per  share  of 
common  rose  an  additional  11  percent,  to 
$2.62.  Through  June  of  this  year,  it  has 
Jumped  upward  by  64  percent  over  the  same 
period  in  1980  on  the  strength  of  the  16 
percent  rate  relief  granted  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Board  of  Public  Utilities  in  September, 
1980.  Dividends,  which  have  been  Increased 
every  year  for  27  years  went  up  again  In 
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1980,  a  as-year  record  equaUed  by  only  a 
few  utilities. 

The  1980  increase  In  earnings  came  on 
revenue  gains  of  27  percent.  However,  ex- 
penses increased  even  faster,  28  percent, 
although  kWh  sales  were  up  only  fl  percent. 

Return  on  common  equity,  as  a  result  of 
the  $50  million  rate  increase  received  in 
September  1980.  rose  to  11.6  percent  by 
year-end,  and  by  mld-1981  was  almost  14 
percent,  above  the  statutory  13.75  percent 
allowable  ROR  granted  by  the  P.U.B. 

Moreover,  Atlantic  Electric  has  been 
granted  emergency  rate  relief  aimed  at  re- 
covering a  portion  of  the  $^6-inllUon  de- 
ficiency In  fuel  adjustment  claiise  collec- 
tions, which  will  Improve  the  quality  of  Its 
earnings  in  1982.  The  balance  of  the  levellzed 
energy  adjustment  under-recovery  wUl  be 
subject  to  further  rate  actions  in  1982. 

In  non-financial  areas  Atlantic  Electric 
also  has  made  substantial  progress. 

It  has  moved  ahead  in  its  quest  to  re- 
gain in  former  AA  bond  rating.  The  company 
Is  now  rated  A+  and  is  cohtlnulng  its  pro- 
gram to  gain  the  AA  rating  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. To  this  end  It  has  launched,  and  Is 
continuing  an  aggressive  information  pro- 
gram to  keep  rating  houses,  as  well  as  In- 
dividual brokers,  up-to-date  In  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  company  and  Its  performance. 

The  company  also  continues  to  work  hard 
to  gain  better  understanding  of  Its  needs  and 
problems  by  consumers.  To  accomplish  this 
the  company  is  conducting  an  active  two- 
way  communication  program  with  its  cus- 
tomers. 

And  for  employees,  the  company  is  pur- 
suing its  goals  of  more  and  better  training, 
affirmative  action  programs  and  direct  two- 
way  communications  with  company  manage- 
ment. Labor  satisfaction  appears  to  be  strong. 
As  one  union  member  remarked,  "The  only 
way  they'll  get  rid  of  me  is  to  shoot  me!" 

GOALS-ORIENTED    PROGRESS 

John  Feehan  and  his  four  senior  vice  presi- 
dents have  made  Atlantic  Electric's  small  size 
a  virtue.  They  work  hard  at  it. 

P^ehan  is  a  strong  believer  in  setting  spe- 
cific goals  and  objectives  at  all  levels,  and  of 
measuring  progress  against  those  goals.  "We 
don't  make  'em  all,"  he  remarked,  "but  we 
achieved  a  lot  more  than  if  we'd  reacted  to 
outside  developments." 

For  example,  a  review  of  1980  goals  shows 
the  company  did  achieve  a  10  percent  step 
up  of  its  public  relations  programs.  It  simpli- 
fied its  bill  format  to  make  it  easier  for  cus- 
tomers to  understand,  but  It  failed  to  achieve 
its  goal  of  initiating  one  new  conservation 
initiative,  nor  did  It  reduce  peak  demand 
growth  to  zero.  For  share  holders,  the  com- 
pany improved  earnings  performance  11  per- 
cent and  dividends  7.6  percent  compared  to 
Its  6  percent  goal  for  both.  It  did  not  achieve 
Its  goal  of  regaining  its  former  AA  bond 
rating.  Operationally,  it  did  return  two  tar- 
geted generating  units  to  coal  and  launched 
a  corporate  planning  function  and  corporate 
model  8is  planned.  It  achieved  its  affirmative 
action  goals  but  fell  short  of  its  training  goal 
and  its  goal  of  no  fatal  accident. 

THREE    KETS    TO    SUCCESS 

Corporate  officers  point  to  three  unique 
reasons  for  the  company's  success:  planned 
diversity,  open  two-way  communications  and 
total  flexibility  in  its  approaches  to  meeting 
financial  and  management  goals. 

To  Feehan  and  his  staff,  planned  diversity 
means  diversity  In  Just  about  everything;  in 
management,  loads,  capacity,  and  fuel 
sources. 

Because  of  its  modest  size,  Atlantic  Elec- 
tric has  been  able  to  buy  small  participation 
In  large  generating  units  of  other,  bigger 
utilities.  This  has  spread  involvement  over 
many  different  kinds  of  units  .  .  .  Including 
nuclear,  which  It  could  never  have  afforded 
on  Its  own  .  .  .  and  providing  the  economies 


of  scale  where  they  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  attained. 

The  diversity  of  generating  sources.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  a  diversity  of  fuel  bases 
also  contributes  to  overall  system  reliability 
and  Insulates  the  company  from  the  devas- 
tating effects  an  outage  of  a  single,  major 
station  might  otherwise  cause.  It  has,  says 
J.  L.  Jacobs,  senior  vice  president-finance, 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  company's  low 
forced  outage  rate,  which  has  aUowed  the 
company  to  participate  In  the  Pennsylvania- 
Jersey-Maryland  (PJM)  interconnection 
with  reserves  well  under  the  average  22  per- 
cent margin  required.  It  also  has  enabled 
Atlantic  Electric  to  curtail  construction  of 
some  125  MW  of  new  capacity,  representing 
nearly  10  percent  of  total  system  capacity. 

Communications  is  one  of  Feehan's  major 
concerns.  "Credibility,"  he  says,  "tends  to 
work  conversely  to  the  size  of  customers' 
bills."  The  most  promising  approach  to  com- 
batting this,  he  said,  was  to  develop  a  per- 
sonal relationship,  a  realistic  alternative 
given  the  utility's  size. 

A  first  approach  was  to  establish  two-way 
conference  telephone  hookups  with  high 
school  classes  in  certain  specified  commu- 
nities. It  was  Feehan's  personal  project;  CEO 
to  student,  direct,  not  a  downline  function. 
The  conference  calls  allowed  Feehan  to  dis- 
cuss company  activities  and  concerns,  as  well 
as  broader  energy  Issues,  to  answer  specific 
questions  or  respond  to  rumors  and  myths. 
Over  four  years,  36  of  these  phone  confer- 
ences have  been  held.  Not  only  have  they 
been  effective  In  helping  students  understand 
the  nation's  as  well  as  the  region's  energy 
problems,  and  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the 
company,  but  there  has  been  a  side  benefit 
of  better  understanding  by  parents. 

Another  effective  communications  pro- 
gram has  been  the  company's  series  of  round- 
tables.  The  first  of  these  were  held  with 
editors,  publishers  and  educators;  then  were 
broadened  to  Include  customers.  These  later 
consumer  roundtables  are  free-wheeling 
monthly  meetings  with  Feehan  and  with  his 
four  senior  vice-presidents.  Consumer  par- 
ticipation is  by  invitation.  Typical  partici- 
pants are  representatives  of  consumer  or  en- 
vironmental groups,  people  who  have  written 
complaint  letters  about  the  ututty  to  local 
newspapers  or  to  the  company  directly,  and 
local  officials  concerned  about  the  utility 
service  or  issues. 

Roundtable  participants  select  the  topics 
of  discussion,  not  company  officials.  Many  of 
the  meetings  revolve  around  the  interaction 
of  members,  rather  than  from  one-way  mes- 
sages from  the  company.  Begun  on  a  central- 
ized basis,  the  roundtables  now  are  held  in 
each  of  the  six  coimties  served  by  the 
company. 

In  other  communications  areas,  the  con- 
ventional speakers  bureau  has  been  revital- 
ized. Frequent  meetings  are  held  with  the 
state  regulatory  commission.  Open  houses 
have  been  held  at  company  plants.  Energy 
Awareness  Expositions  have  been  held  at  lo- 
cal shopping  centers.  Meetings  are  held  with 
small  groups  of  employees  to  ensure  under- 
standing of  company  programs  and  to  an- 
swer any  and  all  employee  questions. 

Interestingly,  the  executive  offices  at  At- 
lantic Electric  are  shirt-sleeve  work  areas. 
And,  more  often  than  not,  the  CEO.  senior 
v.p.s  and  other  managers  answer  their  own 
phones. 

The  third  area  Is  the  flexibility  inherent 
in  Atlantic  Electric  management.  It  is,  per- 
b^s.  a  characteristic  of  most  small  orga- 
nizations that  they  can  act  or  react  swiftly, 
even  reversing  direction  if  need  be.  To  the 
extent  that  Atlantic  Electric  Is  small  by 
American  electric  utility  standards.  It  enjoys 
this  advantage.  But  the  company  Is  not  really 
small  In  real  terms,  and  Its  flexibility  Is  really 
more  a  matter  of  attitude. 


Feehan  and  bla  entire  management  team 
maintain  open  minds,  seeking  optimum  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  and  obstacles  facing 
them.  Supported  by  a  board  of  essentlaUy 
outside  directors,  without  ingrained  indus- 
try preconceptions,  Atlantic  Electric's  man- 
agement is  free  to  approach  problems  In 
new  and  creative  ways,  through  non-tradl- 
tlonal  avenues. 

It  U  this  flexlbUlty  that  made  It  poaalble 
for  the  company  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Atlantic  City's  newest  indtistry,  gambling 
casinos.  In  a  3-year  period,  the  company  was 
,  caUed  upon  to  compress  its  planning,  engi- 
neering and  construction  functions  to  ac- 
commodate nine  new  casino  customers,  each 
with  average  peak  demand  equal  to  the  sys- 
tems' normal  total  annual  peak  growth. 

And  it  Is  this  flexlblUty  that  has  allowed 
the  company  to  move  forward  in  a  new  di- 
rection for  company  development — toward 
a  stronger  company  through  aggressive  pro- 
motion of  conservation  and  a  zero-demand 
growth  future. 

mw  Ducnoir 
Looking  at  the  future  of  Atlantic  Electric, 
the  most  interesting  aspect  is  the  "new  direc- 
tion" for  the  company — a  formal  conserva- 
tion program  launched  last  April  to  allow 
the  company  to  hold  demand  growth  down 
and  maintain  control  of  its  construction  re- 
quirements. 

Atlantic  Electric  faces  a  real  problem.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  electric  utilities  in  the 
Northeast  experiencing  vigorous  growth  In 
demand.  The  company's  average  increase  in 
energy  growth  over  the  past  5  years  has  been 
more  than  4  percent,  spurred  In  part  by  the 
revitallzatlon  of  the  Atlantic  City  area  econ- 
omy resulting  from  introduction  of  gambling 
casinos.  Last  year,  both  peak  and  kWb  de- 
mand increased  by  6  percent. 

The  company's  forecast  sees  demand  ris- 
ing at  nearly  3  percent  per  year  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade  If  left  imchecked.  In  an  effort 
to  hold  Its  construction  requirements  down 
over  the  past  5  years,  the  company  has  added 
Uttle  generating  capacity.  Its  reserve  capac- 
ity is  at  a  relatively  low  level.  Peak  demand 
in  19»»0  was  1262  MW.  while  its  generetlng 
capacity  was  1435  MW,  resulting  In  a  13.7 
percent  reserve.  While  this  reserve  Is  well 
below  the  level  required  of  PJM  intercon- 
nected pool  members.  AE  gets  by  because  of 
a  combination  of  its  size  and  its  historically 
high  avallabiUty  and  reliabUity  levels. 

CEO  Feehan  says  that  the  capital  cost,  at 
current  interest  rate  levels,  of  added  capacity 
to  meet  unbridled  demand  over  the  next  10 
years  would  be  cloee  to  $2  billion.  If  demand 
continues  to  grow  unchecked  over  the  next 
5  years  the  company  would  have  to  spend 
about  $900  million  on  new  construction. 
"That  means,"  he  explained  to  employees  In 
one  of  a  series  of  some  60  meetings  held 
since  last  April,  "that  in  the  next  5  years  we 
would  have  to  double  the  $900  million  we've 
Invested  In  Southern  New  Jersey  over  the 
past  95  years.  Continuing  further  on  the 
same  road  we  would  have  to  triple  our  In- 
vestment within  the  next  10  jrears." 

Feehan  simply  doesnt  believe  it  can  be 
done.  "It's  Just  not  In  the  cards,"  he  says. 
Over  the  past  5  years  the  company  has  found 
It  difficult  enough  to  support  capital  spend- 
ing totaling  $280  mllUon  and  to  regain  its 
AA  bond  rating  (an  as  yet  unachieved  goal). 
"We  are  convinced,"  Feehan  told  the  an- 
nual shareholders'  meeting  In  April,  "that 
Atlantic  Electric  must  embark  on  a  new  pro- 
gram which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southern  New  Jersey  while  we  make 
every  reasonable  and  even  some  unreason- 
able efforts  to  reduce  the  massive  construc- 
tion program  we  face.  We  have  got  to  lower 
our  construction  expenditures  somehow." 

The   attempt   to   reduce   capital   require- 
ments will  have  four  elements: 
An  "aggressive"  promotion  of  conservation. 
Use  of  load  management  techniques. 
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Encouragement  of  alternative  energy 
sources  by  customers  such  as  solar  water 
heating  and  windmills,  and 

"Pursuit  of  opportunities  to  have  others 
make  needed  Investments"  for  the  company. 
These  Investments  could  be  made  by  co- 
generators,  other  utlUtlee,  government  agen- 
cies, or  anybody  else,  Feehan  explains. 

Can  a  significant  reduction  In  growth  and 
capital  needs  be  achieved?  Peehan  hopes  so 
but,  more  Importantly,  points  out  that  the 
company  has  no  choice  but  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Even  If  it  can't  fend  off  long-term 
growth,  adds  Senior  Vlce-Preeldent  Jerrold 
Jacobs,  the  company  may  at  least  be  able  to 
buy  some  time  and  put  off  borrowing  In  the 
oresent  market. 

Also,  progress  In  this  direction  will  Improve 
the  quality  of  earnings,  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity, according  to  Vlce-Presldent-Control 
J.  A.  Salomone,  a  key  to  more  favorable  fi- 
nancing In  the  future. 

It  may  prove  impossible  to  Influence  de- 
mand, company  otDclals  agree.  When  the 
company  was  aggressively  selling  electricity 
It  got  one-third  of  the  residential  heating 
market:  now  that  company  "salesmen"  are 
suggesting  that  customers  look  Into  natural 
gas,  half  of  all  new  homes  In  the  service  ter- 
ritory are  being  built  with  electric  heat. 

Atlantic  Electric  Is  a  firm  believer  In  quan- 
titative goals,  and  that  appears  to  be  a  major 
reason  for  Us  success  In  recent  years.  Its  goals 
for  the  future  Include  holding  residential 
rate  Increases  below  the  Inflation  rate  and 
Improving  Its  capital  structure  to  45-49  per- 
cent debt,  38-40  percent  common,  and  13-15 
percent  preferred.  If  the  "new  direction" 
works.  It  may  achieve  its  goals. 

STRENGTH  THROOGH  DIVERSmT 

As  mentioned,  CEO  Feehan  Is  a  strong  be- 
liever In  spreading  risks  or,  as  he  calls  It. 
"strength  through  diversity."  Probably  the 
best  example  of  the  pay  off  from  that  philos- 
ophy Is  the  story  of  fuel  conversions  at  At- 
lantic Electrlc's  B.  L.  England  station,  which 
has  two  imlts  which  were  built  to  bum  coal. 

As  with  most  northeastern  coal -burning 
power  plants  state  air  pollution  authorities 
forced  a  switch  to  low-sulfur  oil  to  reduce 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution.  Commenting  In  1971 
on  these  regulations.  Peehan — then  a  vice 
president  of  Atlantic  Electric — said,  "These 
measures  have  forced  shift  from  coal  to  oil  as 
a  fuel  with  massive  conversions  along  the 
east  coast  aggravating  the  shortage  of  oil. 
The  low  sulfur  oil  required  Is  unique  to  only 
certain  areas  of  the  world;  other  sources 
must  be  desulfurlzed.  We  have  been  thrown 
Into  a  Mid-east  fuel  market  which  Is  fraught 
with  imrest,  tax  increases  and  threats  to  cut- 
off the  supply." 

Such  warnings  were  not  unusual  back 
then,  but  Atlantic  Electric  carried  the  philos- 
ophy one  step  further.  Even  though  It  was 
forced  to  rely  on  imported  oil  for  most  of  Its 
generation,  the  company  maintained  Its  coal- 
bumlng  capability  at  England  station  so  that 
It  could  rapidly  switch  back.  When  the  oil 
embargo  struck  in  October.  1973,  England 
was  back  on  coal  within  a  month,  the  first 
station  to  do  so. 

The  company  has  reduced  its  dependence 
on  oil  from  62  percent  to  20  percent  right 
now  and  has  set  a  goal  of  10  percent  oil  by 
1989  by  completing  the  conversion  back  to 
coal  at  its  Deep-water  station.  The  company's 
current  generating  facilities  and  fuel  mix 
looks  like  this: 

Deepwater,  281  MW,  coal /oil/gas 

England,  449  MW.  coal/oil 

Various  combustion  turbines,  360  MW.  oil 
and  gas. 

Ownership  of  shares  of  units  operated  by 
other  utilities. 

Keystone.  41  MW.  coal, 

Conemaugh,  65  MW,  coal. 

Peach  Bottom.  157  MW,  nuclear. 

Salem,  1 .  80  MW  nuclear. 

Firm  purchaaes,  47  MW. 


The  company's  goal  Is  to  broaden  Its  fuel 
and  generating  diversity  with  the  following 
planned  additions  (if  necessary)  for  the  rest 
of  the  decade: 

Share  of  Salem  2.  83  MW,  nuclear,  in  1981, 

Share  of  Hope  Creek  1,  S3  MW,  nuclear.  In 
1986, 

Share  of  Hope  Creek  2,  64  MW,  nuclear.  In 
1988, 

Cumberland  1,  a  290  MW  coal  unit  to  be 
built  In  1988  and  operated  by  the  company 
which  will  own  260  MW  of  the  total. 

Share  of  Vienna  9,  125  MW,  coal-fired,  in 
1988. 

The  basic  philosophy,  says  Engineering 
Senior  Vice  President  Frank  Flcadenti,  is  to 
buy  small  shares  of  large  units.  The  com- 
pany feels  that  the  construction  of  the 
Cumberland  station  is  necessary,  however,  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  amount  of  capacity 
directly  imder  Atlantic  Electric  control. 

Flcadenti,  in  charge  of  the  company's  fore- 
casting effort,  feels  that  the  casino  Impact 
has  peaked  out.  At  one  time  a  maximum  of 
25  gambling  casinos  were  expected.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  eight  operating,  and  one  being 
completed.  Several  projects  have  foundered, 
leading  Flcadenti  to  believe  that  saturation 
has  been  reached.  The  impact,  however,  is 
large  and  Its  ripples  will  be  felt  out  into  the 
future.  Flcadenti  calculates  the  total  effect 
of  bringing  gambling  to  Atlantic  City,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  at  125  MW  by  1996. 

The  overall,  15-year  forecast  for  ths  whole 
service  territory,  the  southern  one  third  of 
New  Jersey.  Is  for  a  compound  growth  rate 
of  peak  demand  of  2.7  percent  per  year.  With 
the  added  capacity  outlined  above,  total  gen- 
erating capabUlty  will  rise  to  2223  MW  by 
1995,  compared  to  1483  MW  now. 

The  fuel  mix  Is  now  26  percent  oil,  47  per- 
cent coal,  and  27  percent  nuclear.  By  1989, 
completion  of  the  units  shown  and  the 
planned  conversions  would  change  the  fuel 
mix  to  61  percent  coal,  36  percent  nuclear, 
and  13  percent  oil. 

COAL  CONVISSION 

The  conversion  back  to  coal  Is  an  "over- 
riding goal"  for  the  company  in  the  opinion 
of  Ernest  Huggard,  senior  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations.  He  explains  that  half 
the  company's  cost  of  doing  business  is  fuel 
cost.  With  two  units  at  the  England  station 
(totaling  290  MW)  and  one  80  MW  unit  con- 
verted at  the  Deepwater  station,  the  differ- 
ence in  fuel  cost  is  f 60  million  a  year. 

When  the  second  unit  at  Deepwater  (an- 
other 80  MW  unit)  Is  converted,  another  HO 
million  a  year  will  be  saved  at  today's  prices. 
That  $70  million  total  saving  can  be  com- 
pared to  Atlantic  Electrlc's  overall  fuel  and 
Interchange  energy  exi>ense  of  $200  million 
a  year.  The  total  cost  to  convert  England  and 
Deepwater  will  be  $140  million,  with  the 
utility's  cogeneration  partner  at  Deepwater, 
DuPont,  picking  up  $65  million  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

TtM  entire  story  of  the  coal  conversion 
la  a  fascinating  tale  of  engineering  Inno- 
vations, searcbea  for  fuel,  and  environmen- 
tal compromises.  In  next  month's  EUcP 
we'll  devote  a  separate  feature  article  to 
explaining  how  Atlantic  Electric  helped  lead 
the  way  In  coal  conversion  and  bow  the  cur- 
rent conversion  plant  at  the  Deepwater  sta- 
tion is  progressing. 

BHOOTH  OPZKATIOM8 

Vice  president  in  charge  of  production, 
Henry  Scbwemm,  is  proud  of  the  low  com- 
pany-wide forced  outage  rate,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  coal-flred  ca- 
pacity. The  practical  effect  of  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  company's  power  plants  Is 
that  its  reserve  obligation  to  the  PJM  In- 
terconnection is  a  low  10  percent,  compared 
to  a  PJM  planning  requirement  of  33  per- 
cent. The  ma'or  factor  in  determining  a  com- 
pany's reserve  obligation  Is  forced  outage 
rate,  explains  Senior  Vice  Prealde&t  Huggard. 


Looking  Into  the  next  10  years,  the  com- 
pany figures  to  save  as  much  as  $175  mil- 
lion In  capital  exptense  by  avoiding  the  need 
to  bui  d  1-5  MW  due  to  he  reduced  reserve 
obligation. 

The  key  to  high  availability,  says  Hug- 
gard, "Is  a  good  planned  maintenance  pro- 
gram— and  don't  deviate  from  It."  For  ex- 
ample, the  company  used  to  have  a  normal, 
day-shift  maintenance  force  at  Its  major 
generating  stations,  Huggard  explains.  Now 
they  have  34-hour,  three-shift  maintenance 
coverage  at  the  England  station.  There's  also 
heavy  emphasis  on  planned  outages.  The  two 
coal-burning  cyclone-type  boilers  at  the 
England  station  are  esuih  taken  out  twice 
a  year  for  three  to  four  week  overhauls. 
These  two  boilers,  now  considered  to  be  at 
mid-llfe,  are  slated  for  a  major,  $16  million 
rehabilitation.  The  cyclone  furnaces,  wall 
tubes,  and  most  other  heat  exchange  siir- 
faces  win  be  replaced. 

Huggard  explains  that  another  reason  for 
the  company's  availability  record  Is  the  rela- 
tively low  unit  size.  The  largest  company- 
owned  and  operated  steam  unit  is  160  MW. 
That  philosophy  can  also  be  seen  In  the 
capacity  expansion  plan.  The  major  new 
facility  to  be  built  and  operated  by  the  com- 
pany, the  coal-flred  Cumberland  unit.  Is  to 
be  only  390  MW  in  size.  That's  twice  the 
size  of  the  largest  existing  unit,  but  rela- 
tively small  compared  to  what  other  utili- 
ties are  planning  for  the  eighties.  "It's  a 
manageable  size  for  us,"  says  Huggard. 

The  company  Is  also  proud  of  Its  gas- 
turbine  maintenance  group.  "It's  one  of  the 
most  flexible,  cost-effective  programs  we 
have,"  says  Huggard.  Atlantic  Electric  op- 
erates 360  IitW  of  gas  turbine  capacity  at  six 
locations,  all  over  Its  service  territory. 

The  gas  turbines  are  remotely  operated, 
but  require  constant  attention  from  one  of 
two  maintenance  gangs.  There's  one  group 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  company's  service 
territory  and  one  In  the  west,  each  with  Its 
own  mechanics,  eneineers.  and  support  staff. 
The  company  negotiated  the  right  to  train 
the  mechanics  to  cross  traditional  trade  lines 
to  attain  the  flexibility  needed  to  work  on 
gas  turbines.  The  result  has  been  extremely 
smooth  runnlns:  units  with  what  Hugeard 
claims  is  an  extremely  hieh  start  reliability. 
John  Bom.  vice  president  of  electric  op- 
erations, notes  that  the  gas  turbines  are  ex- 
tensively used  as  synchronous  condensers 
during  high  load  periods.  For  example,  the 
two  most  heavily  used  units  devoted  more 
than  12  percent  of  their  running  hours  to 
synchronous  condenser  duty  during;  1980.  For 
all  gas  turbines  operated  by  Atlantic  Elec- 
tric, an  average  of  3.5  percent  of  running 
hotirs  were  dedicated  to  synchronous  con- 
denser duty. 

Bom  points  out  that  the  concept  of  flexi- 
bility also  applies  to  the  company's  trans- 
mission and  distribution  workforce  of  300. 
"These  people  are  not  specialists,"  he  says. 
Any  member  of  a  line  crew  can  do  any  part 
of  a  job.  Some  crews  are  used  to  build  new 
facilities,  others  for  installation,  others  for 
maintenance  and  repair. 

The  company  Is  divided  into  nine  elec- 
trical operating  districts.  Bom  explains. 
District  size  ranges  from  35  to  60  people. 
There  is  a  separate  group  that  handles 
transmission  level  undergroimd  work,  sub- 
marine cable  work,  and  the  Atlantic  City 
undergrotmd  network.  Each  district  also  has 
from  three  to  six  people  that  specialize  in 
buried  distribution. 

The  company  workforce  has  remained  at 
the  same  level  for  the  past  8  years,  says  Bom, 
even  though  kWh  sales  have  increased  by 
one-third.  One  reason  for  this  achievement 
is  the  institution  of  a  work-force  manage- 
ment system  about  5  years  apo.  he  explains. 
Currently.  99  percent  of  all  T&D  work  is  ore- 
engineered  and  written  up  ahead  of  time. 
A  computerized  system  generates  all  the 
paperwork,  a  bill  of  materials,  labor  estl- 
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mate,  etc.  Prom  600,000  to  600,000  manhours 
of  work  a  year  is  pre-planned.  Bom  says  that 
the  company  has  relied  on  outside  contract 
crews  to  supplement  company  crews  but  in 
the  past  year  the  contract  force  has  been 
reduced  by  26  percent. 

A  vehicle  maintenance  expense  control 
system  is  being  developed  for  the  transporta- 
tion maintenance  force.  Born  adds.  That 
group  Is  responsible  for  the  company's 
trucks,  trenchers,  tensloners,  construction 
equipment,  etc.  All  light  vehicle  main- 
tenance is  done  at  district  garages,  but  the 
heavy  work  is  now  done  at  a  central  garage. 

One  of  the  trickiest  operatienal  problems 
was  co-ordinating  company  crews  with 
casino  construction,  explains  senior  vice  pres- 
ident Huggard.  Downtown  Atlantic  City  Is 
served  by  an  underground  duct  network.  The 
company  didn't  want  to  delay  a  casino  open- 
ing by  Installing  service  too  late  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  didn't  want  to  waste  resources 
by  Installing  too  early,  since  each  Installa- 
tion was  a  major  project.  (All  but  one  of  the 
casinos  are  served  at  23tkV  and  they  average 
about  five  megawatts  each.) 

The  coordination  was  complicated  by  the 
prohibition  on  under-ground  work  !n  down- 
town Atlantic  City  during  the  annual  sum- 
mer tourist  season,  from  June  1  to  Sept.  1, 
adds  Engineering  Vice  President  Frank 
Flcadenti.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  nine 
new  casinos,  the  entire  electrical  system  had 
to  be  beefed  up  by  adding  one  new  69-kV 
feeder  to  the  "Island"  of  Atlantic  City,  by 
upgrading  the  existing  feeders,  by  building 
a  new  69/23  kV  substation,  by  adding  a  69/ 
23  facility  at  an  existing  sub,  and  by  Instal- 
ling new  duct  banks  (with  as  many  as  12 
ducts  per  bank.) 

Somehow,  It's  all  worked  out  and  most  of 
the  work  Is  now  completed,  Flcadenti  feels. 
As  many  as  25  casinos  were  once  forecast  for 
the  city,  but  with  eight  now  in  and  one  being 
completed,  Flcadenti  feels,  "That's  It." 

The  balance  of  the  company's  existing 
T&D  projects  are  aimed  at  reinforcing  the 
transmission  system,  chiefly  the  east- west 
ties  between  the  load  and  generation  centers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Delaware  River 
valley  .• 


THE  MARION  COUNTY  LAWYERS' 
CLUB 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  speech  given  by  J.  Clay  Smith, 
Jr.,  acting  chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  to 
the  Marion  County  Bar  Association  on 
October  24,  1981. 

This  speech  reviews  the  historical  and 
commendable  contribution  that  have 
been  made  by  Indiana's  black  lawyers  in 
the  pursuit  of  civil  rights  and  of  putting 
and  end  to  discrimination. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  support  and  en- 
courage the  continuation  of  the  positive 
accomplishments  and  goals  of  the 
Marion  County  Bar  Association. 

The  speech  follows : 
Speech  of  Ds.  J.  Clay  Smtth,  Jr.> 

I  am  delighted  that  you  Invited  me  to  the 
great  state  of  Indiana — a  state  that  has  had 


>Dr.  Smith  received  his  A.B.  from  the 
Crelghton  University  In  Omaha.  Nebraska,  in 
1964;  J.D.  from  Howard  University  Schoool 
of  Law  m  1967;  LL.M  in  1970  and  SJD  In 
1977  from  the  George  Washington  National 
Law  Center,  respectively.  This  paper  Is  re- 
spectfully dedicated  to  Henry  J.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  and  H.  Elsie  Austin,  who  both  have 
touched  many  lives  In  Indianapolis,  our  na- 
tion and  the  world. 


within  Its  borders  such  persons  as  Elwood 
Haynes  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  an  automobile 
inventor;  OrviUe  Wright,  of  Newcastle,  In- 
diana, who  Invented  the  airship;  and  C.  F. 
Jenkins,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  who  In- 
vented the  movie  machine.  I  am  also  de- 
lighted to  be  in  Marion  County,  In  which 
the  Marlon  County  Lawyers'  Club  was 
founded  around  1925. 

That  the  Marion  County  Lawyers'  Club 
now  renamed  the  Marion  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  its  members  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  Marlon  County,  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  the  sUte  of  IndUna, 
and  of  course,  to  the  nation  Is  not  arguable. 
The  name  of  the  Marlon  County  Lawyers' 
Club  was  changed  to  the  Marlon  County  Bar 
Association  on  October  27,  1942.  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of  the  1925  founders  of 
the  Marlon  County  Lawyers'  Club.  However, 
In  1942  six  lawyers  were  listed  as  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Marlon  County  Bar  Association; 
namely,  Moses  Wilson  Beene,  James  Battey, 
E  L  Moore,  Will  Porter,  R.  B.  H.  Smith,  and 
E.  L.  Johnson.  Except  for  WIU  Porter,  these 
gentlemen  also  constituted  the  flrst  board 
of  directors  of  the  association,  along  with 
three  other  lawyers;  namely,  Howard  Hooper, 
W.  W.  Hyde  and  Robert  Lee  Brokenburr. 

This  paper  will  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
long  and  distinguished  history  of  the  Marion 
County  Lawyers'  Club.  The  contents  of  my 
remarks  will  review  the  Eighth  Annual  Con- 
venUon  of  the  National  Bar  Association, 
hosted  by  the  Marion  County  Lawyers'  Club 
on  August  4-6,  1932,  here  In  Indianapolis. 
Indiana.-  Hence,  I  have  entitled  this  paper, 
"The  Marlon  County  Lawyers'  Club — 1932: 
A  Peep  at  the  1980s." 

In  1932  Indianapolis  had  two  bar  associa- 
tions— the  Indianapolis  Bar  Assoclutlon  and 
the  Marlon  County  Lawyers'  Club.  At  that 
time  Paul  G.  Davis  was  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Bar  Association  and  Forrest  W. 
Littlejohn  was  president  of  the  Marlon 
County  Lawyers'  Club.  The  Indianapolis  Bar 
Association  had  400  members;  there  were 
approximately  1,000  lawyers  in  Indianapolis, 
and  1,110  lawyers  in  the  state.  The  Marion 
County  Lawyers'  Club  had  approximately  50 
members;  there  were  approximately  50  Afro- 
American  lawyers  in  Indianapolis  and  fewer 
than  60  Afro-American  lawyers  In  the  state. 
Records  reveal  that  the  Indianapolis  Bar 
Association  did  not  have  a  race  restriction 
membership  provision  In  1932.  This  fact  is 
gleaned  from  a  speech  by  James  M.  Ogden, 
who  in  1932  was  the  Attorney  General  of 
Indiana.  In  a  speech  during  the  National 
Bar  Association  convention,  Mr.  Ogden 
stated.  "Some  of  your  members  [the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Bar  Association)  are 
members  of  our  organization  [Indianapolis 
Bar  Association]  as  well."  NBA  Proceedings 
at  61.  Mr.  Ogden's  remarks  were  obviously 
referring  to  the  members  of  the  Marlon 
County  Lawyers'  Club.  This  Is  an  Interest- 
ing fact  since  many  volunteer  bar  associa- 
tions denied  Black  lawyers  admission  as  late 
as  1950.  I  do  not  know  what  the  admission 
policy  of  the  Indiana  State  Bar  Association 
was  or  whether  a  state  bar  association  ex- 
isted at  all. 

In  the  1920's  and  1930's  Afro-American 
lawyers  practiced  In  five  cities  in  Indiana: 
Gary,  Michigan  City,  Richmond,  South  Bend 
and  Indianapolis.  According  to  a  lawyers'  di- 
rectory publUhed  by  the  NBA  In  1932,  the 
following  lawyers  practiced  law  or  lived  in 
Indianapolis:  (last  name  flrst)  Austin,  Elsie 
H.,  2291/2  Indiana  Ave.;  Bailey,  R.L..  46  Pa. 
Ave.;  Battey.  James  M.,  229'/2  Indiana  Ave.; 
Beatty,  J.  W.,  152Vi  E.  Court  St.;  Beckwlth, 
Frank  R  ,  2232  Hovey  St.;  Beene,  Moses  W.. 
1521/2  E.  Court  St.;  Brokenburr,  Robert  Lee, 
45  Pa.  Ave.;  Browder,  John,  152V4  E.  Court 

=  See  Proceedings  of  the  1932  National  Bar 
Association  Convention  In  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana. 


St.;  Brown.  Joseph  K.,  Walker  Bldg.;  Bryant. 
Lawyer.  152V2  E.  Court  St.;  Bryant,  James 
A.,  2291/2  Indiana,  Ave.;  Grant,  Marshall. 
401  N.  Senate  St.;  Grant.  Wilbur  H.,  401  N. 
Senate  St.;  Henderson,  W.  E.,  152Vi  E.  Court 
St.;  Henry,  W.  S.  229  >^  Indiana  Ave.;  Hooper, 
Howard,  227  >/i  E.  Washington  St.;  Hyde,  W. 
W.,  1521,^  E.  Court  St.;  Jacobs.  Carey.  1213 
N.  West  St.;  Johnson,  E.  L.,  163^  E.  Court 
St.;  Littlejohn,  F.  W.,  46  N.  Pa.,  Ave;  Long- 
wood,  Bee,  152V^  E.  Court  St.;  Moore,  B. 
Lewis,  227  <^  E.  Washington  St.:  Perry,  B.  B. 
533  N.  Senate  Ave.;  Ransom,  F.  B.,  640  N. 
West  St.,  Walker  Bldg.;  Richardson,  Henry  J. 
Jr..  229 vi  Indiana  Ave.;  J.  Wellman  Smith. 
2291/3  Indiana  Ave.;  R.  B.  H.  Smith.  152>4  E. 
Court  St.;  Terrace  A.  C.  226  W.  Vermont  St.; 
Thurston  C.  H.,  229^  Indiana  Ave.;  WlUlams 
Frank,  152 '2  E.  Court  St. 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  Marlon 
County  Lawyers'  Club  held  Important  posi- 
tions in  the  National  Bar  Association.  For 
example  Freeman  B.  Ransom  was  a  Vice 
President  of  the  NBA  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Convention,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation,  and  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee. Ransom  was  also  a  consultant  to 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  in  her  capacity  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Affairs, 
National  Youth  Administration.  He  is  listed 
as  a  consultant  to  the  1939  Second  National 
Conference  on  The  Problems  of  The  Negro 
and  Negro  Youth  held  in  Washington.  He 
served  on  the  Committee  on  ClvU  Liberties 
and  Political  Suffrage,  along  with  Ms.  H.  El- 
sie Austin  another  Hoosler,  Afro-American 
woman  lawyer.  See  Proceedings  of  The  Sec- 
ond National  Conference  on  The  Problems 
of  The  Negro  and  Negro  Youth,  Washington. 
D.C.,  January  12-14,  1939,  at  p.  58. 

Robert  Lee  Brokenburr  was  a  member  of 
the  NBA  Committee  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Law  Reform,  the  Publicity  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Affiliation  of  Bar  Associa- 
tions H.  R.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  NBA 
Credentials  Committee  and  the  Cc«nmlttee 
on  Annual  Bar  Day.  Henry  J.  Richardson, 
Jr.^  was  a  member  of  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Legal  Directory  Committee.  Robert  L. 
Bailey  was  an  NBA  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  serving  as  Vice-Chair.  Mr.  Bailey 
was  also  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  In- 
diana. 

TTie  1932  Convention  was  held  in  the 
Walker  Casino — owned  by  the  famoiu  mil- 
lionairess Madam  C.  J.  Walker,  an  Afro- 
American  woman,  who  for  a  time  lived  In 
Indianapolis.  February  10.  1910.  was  the  day 
tha',  ^'adam  Wali^er  arrived  In  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana.  80  Impressed  was  she  by  the 
city's  business  possibilities  for  Blacks  and 
the  cordiality  extend«Kl  to  her.  she  decided 
to  make  it  her  home.  A  hcone  on  North  West 
Street  with  the  factory  In  the  rear  became 
the  first  Midam  C.  J.  Walker  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  Two  years  later,  adjoining 
space  at  644  North  West  Street  was  pur- 
chased for  expansions.  Two  young  lawyers. 
Freeman  B.  Ransom  and  Robert  Lee  Broken- 
burr, who  romed  with  Mme.  Walker,  gave 
her  free  legal  advice.  Attorney  Brokenburr 
filed  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1911.  with  Mme.  Walker  as  the 
sole  owner.  P.  B.  Ransom  gave  up  his  law 
practice  to  become  General  Manager  of  the 
company  untU  his  death,  in  19*7.  while  Mr. 
Brokenburr  retained  his  private  practice, 
plus  served  as  Assistant  Manager.  The  com- 
pany's growth  rate  was  astronomical.  Out- 
side of  the  U.S..  Walker  products  were  in 
demand.  The  Foreign  Trade  Department  was 
opened  after  her  1913  trip  to  Panama.  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  Walker  Company 


'See  Richardson.  Report  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Division  of  the  National  Bar  Association, 
Inc..  1  National  Bar  Association  Journal  130 
(1942) .  At  this  writing  Mr.  Richardson  is  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  Marlon  County 
Bar  Association. 
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g&ve  employment  to  hundreds  of  Blacks,  par- 
ticularly during  a  time  wben  America's  eco- 
nomic future  was  bleak. 

ihe  spiendid  nature  of  the  Walker  Build- 
ing was  noted  after  welcoming  remarks  of 
the  then  Mayor  of  Indianapolis  Reginald  H. 
Sullivan  by  Perry  W.  Howard,  a  Republican 
National  Committeeman  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Attorney  Howard  stated: 

"We  are  delighted  to  be  in  Indianapolis; 
to  be  In  this  splendid  building — the  handi- 
work of  a  noble  woman  and  constructed 
under  the  management  of  a  gentleman  for 
whom  we  have  the  highest  regard  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar — Honorable  V.  B.  RanoOiu — 
than  whom  wa  have  no  finer  man  In  the 
country."  Id.  at  59. 

I  know  that  you  have  asked  me  to  address 
the  role  of  the  black  lawyer  in  the  1980's. 
With  your  permission,  I  choose  to  follow  my 
own  course  of  reviewing  the  mind  of  the 
Afro-American  lawyer  In  1932  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  issues  of  the  I980'b. 
Hearing  no  objections — I  shall  proceed. 

During  the  1932  NBA  Convention  hosted 
by  the  Marlon  County  Lawyers'  Club  some 
very  profound  concepts  emerged  from  the 
mouths  of  now  historic  Afro-Americans. 
These  concepts  confirm  my  assessment  of  the 
strict  confidence  that  Afro-American  law- 
yers had  in  the  Judicial  process  and  the  Judi- 
cial systems  of  America,  and  their  total  re- 
jection of  communism.  For  example.  Perry 
Howard  spoke  about  the  consequence  of  the 
"lack  of  faith  in  our  system  of  Jvirlspru- 
dence."  Mr.  Howard  stated: 

"We  have  faith  In  our  courts  and  faith  In 
the  Institutions  of  our  country.  We  have 
faith  In  the  Executive  of  our  country.  We 
are  not  going  to  turn  communist  and  we  are 
not  going  to  turn  anarchist,  but  with  faith  In 
God  and  the  courts  and  learned  In  the  law, 
we  are  going  to  fight  It  out  for  Justice  .  .  ." 
Id.  at  60. 

From  the  very  beglnlng  of  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican lawyer  on  this  continent  In  1845,  the 
plight  of  the  Black  lawyer  has  been  peculiar. 
Segregation  retarded  the  Afro-American 
lawyer's  growth  and  development  to  diversify 
bis  practice  In  specialized  civil  law  areas,  to 
diversify  his  client  base,  to  break  into  corpo- 
rate law  firms,  corporate  and  government 
legal  offices  and  to  diversify  the  courts  of 
our  nation  at  every  level.  Perry  Howard  noted 
this  theme  In  his  speech  before  the  NBA  In 
1932  here  In  Indianapolis.  He  stated: 

"Our  colored  attorney  has  a  fight  that  is 
pecxillar.  Segregation  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent our  receiving  a  fair  deal.  Learned  as  they 
are  In  the  law,  M  we  ever  get  what  Is  coming 
It  will  have  to  be  through  the  leadership  of 
the  lawyers  of  this  country.  Prom  everywhere 
we  have  come  and  met  on  Indiana  soil;  we 
find  here  the  best  of  our  group — the  National 
Bar  Association — in  the  City  of  Indianapolis." 
Id.  at  60. 

This  statement  Is  very  Important  because 
it  assorts  a  position  that  l>  Jurisprudential  In 
nature  and  one  which  explains  why  the  Afro- 
American  bar  exists  today.  From  this  state- 
ment we  learn  that  Afro-American  lawyers 
are  unique;  that  race  restrictions  deterred 
Afro-American  lawyers  in  the  profession  of 
law;  that  scholarship  alone  Is  not  the  sole 
test  of  upward  mobility;  and  that  the  legal 
profession  as  a  collective  body  must  assert 
Itself  to  eradicate  discrimination  and  Its  Im- 
pact. 

In  1932  when  the  Afro-American  lawyers 
met  in  Indianapolis,  Herbert  Hoover  was  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Spring 
of  1931,  the  depression  In  Europe  reached 
panic  proportions  when  a  banking  crisis 
struck  Austria  and  spread  ranldly  Into  Ger- 
many. As  you  recall,  the  catastrophic  crash 
of  the  Wall  Street  stock  market  in  October, 
1929,  heralded  the  great  denresslon.  That  de- 
pression spread  to  Em-ope.  The  economic  con- 
ditions of  Eurooe  and  l*s  economic  Isolation, 
and  a  worsening  of  Its  financial  and  political 
Chaos,  spawned  Adolf  Hitler. 


In  1932  large  segments  of  the  American 
population  were  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy  and  strife.  Afro-Americans 
were  In  a  perilous  state.  Black  lawyers  from 
all  over  the  nation  came  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  to  stake  their  claim  deeper  into 
America  values,  and  simultaneously  to  hold 
America  accountable  for  the  plight  of  Black 
people.  During  the  Indianapolis  meeting, 
Jesse  S.  Hesllp,  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bar  Association,  gave 
the  keynote  address  entitled,  "Straight 
Ahead,  We  Cannot  Detour,  We  WIU  Not  Re- 
treat." It  Is  within  the  contexts  of  President 
Heslip's  address  that  the  conditions  of  the 
world  of  Bl8M:k  America  and  the  role  of  the 
Black  Lawyer  In  the  1930'8  are  laid  bare. 

President  Hesllp  spoke  about  the  condi- 
tions existing  In  Western  Europe,  the  British 
Empire,  the  Far  East,  In  Africa  and  South 
America.  He  stated: 

"Practically  the  whole  of  Western  Europe 
Is  seething  in  misery.  .  .  .  The  British  Empire 
Is  facing  the  gravest  futtire.  .  .  .  We  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  suffering  In  the  Far  East. . . . 
Africa  is  virtually  broken.  .  .  .  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  are  dally  engaged  in  civil 
commotion.  .  .  ." 

President  Hesllp  then  described  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  United  States.  He  said: 

"The  average  citizen  of  these  United  States 
a  few  months  ago  looked  upon  this  panorama 
with  a  sense  of  security  from  the  agitation 
and  distress  which  he  saw  In  other  parts  of 
the  world.  With  our  statesmen,  editors  and 
bankers  declaring  In  Qod-llke  fashion  that 
'prosperity  was  Just  around  the  comer'  this 
average  citizen  felt  himself  God's  selected 
saint.  The  United  States  boasts  that  it  Is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  nation  of 
the  family.  Yet  hardly  any  other  nation, 
blessed  with  America's  facilities,  could  so  fall 
and  neglect  to  provide  ways  and  means  of 
relief  from  these  economic  and  political  bur- 
dens as  miserably,  miserly  and  ignorantly  as 
our  Federal  Government. 

"With  bank  failures  as  common  as  day- 
light; with  no  sound  and  safe  economic  pro- 
gram proposed  by  either  of  our  major  parties; 
with  farmers  and  urban  homes  staiggerlng 
under  unprincipled  mortgage  loan;  with  dis- 
eased parents  and  undernourished  children 
uncared  for;  with  smokeless  factories,  rusted 
machinery,  and  bankrupt  business,  and  with 
approximately  12,000,000  unemployed,  the 
United  States  offers  only  bread  lines  and  soup 
kitchens  as  its  relief  to  Its  distressed  and 
tormented  citizens. 

"Unemployment  Is  the  rule  of  today.  And 
with  unemployment,  selfishness  and  Intoler- 
ance have  Increased  to  the  point  where  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  the  American  people  are 
on  the  brink  of  extinction.  .  .  . 

"Along  with  this  economic  upheaval,  there 
is  an  increasing  racial  prejudice.  We  find  race 
prejudice  in  America  greatly  Intensified  and 
extending  to  almost  every  phase  of  our  life. 
It  Is  firmly  believed  that  our  economic  con- 
dition, causing  unparalleled  unemployment, 
has  given  rise  to  more  selfishness  and  more 
Intolerance.  .  .  . 

"The  Negro  occupies  the  lowest  and  most 
unsafe  position  In  America's  economic  pro- 
gram. We  are  the  first  wards  of  the  public 
charity,  as  a  rule,  because  we  occupy  a  very 
Insecure  economic  position.  What  can  the 
Negro  business  and  professional  man  expect 
in  the  way  of  economic  safety  and  prosperity 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  permanency 
when  he  is  nrimarily  dependent  upon  Net^ro 
labor  for  patronage  and  support?  All  about 
us  we  see  Negro  homes  falling  under  the 
crash  of  the  Judicial  hammer  at  fore:losure 
sales;  we  witness  Negro  families  scattered  and 
broken  by  reason  of  poverty  forced  uoon 
them  through  the  Inability  of  the  chief  bread 
winners  to  sustain  them  by  decent  labor;  we 
find  otherwise  respectable  Negro  men  and 
women  seizing  upon  boot-lefjglng  and  prosti- 
tution as  means  of  livelihood,  not  by  choice, 
but   because   of  this  most  detestable  and 


prejudicial  economic  scheme.  The  Negro 
church,  school,  and  home  are  the  background 
of  our  social  life.  With  these  institutions 
devastated  by  poverty  may  not  the  Negro 
business  and  professional  men  reasonably 
anticipate  their  own  collapse?"  Id.  at  66,  69. 

A  point  for  emphasis  here  is  president 
Heslip's  concern  about  the  Impact  of  the 
economy  on  the  profession  of  the  practice  of 
law  by  the  Afro-American  lawyer,  and  on  the 
Afro-American  population  as  a  whole. 
Heslip's  declaration  that  the  "Negro  occupies 
the  lowest  and  most  unsafe  position  in  Amer- 
ica's economic  program"  could  be  argued 
today.  Hesllp  asserts  that  the  "Ne^o  lawyer 
must  prepare  himself  to  meet  these  Issues 
.  .  .  [and]  become  thoroughly  grounded  in 
constitutional  law."  Id.  at  71.  Finally,  and 
In  the  tradition  that  characterizes  the  Afro- 
American  lawyer's  faith  In  our  constitutional 
democracy,  Hesllp  states  that  the  "Negro 
lawyer  . .  .  must  be  ready  to  face  the  nation's 
highest  tribunal  in  search  of  Justice  for  our- 
selves. .  .  .  We  are  consecrated  to  the  sacred 
task  of  extending  to  the  Negro  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  the  full  indicia  of 
peace,  life  and  liberty."  Ibid. 

Other  great  speeches  were  given  here  in 
Indianapolis  during  the  1932  convention  of 
the  National  Bar  Association  hosted  by  the 
Marlon  County  Lawyer's  Club.  Walter  White 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  NAACP  high- 
lighted the  need  for  federal  Intervention 
where  state  laws  and  state  courts  refused  or 
failed  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Blacks.  White  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  as  an 
official  In  the  NAACP  his  presence  at  the  con- 
vention was  an  Important  one.  Mr.  White 
stated  that  the  NAACP's  "next  step  will  be  a 
step  further  in  giving  federal  courts  the 
right  to  give  redress  when  the  state  courts 
and  the  state  Itself  do  not  take  steps  to  give 
that  redress."  Id.  at  74. 

Se«eral  other  Important  speeches  were  de- 
livered during  the  1932  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis. Mr.  C.  Frances  Stradford  (Chicago, 
Illinois!  delivered  an  Important  paper  en- 
titled "Social  Unrest  and  The  Law,"  and 
FYeeman  L.  Msirtln  delivered  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "How  To  Stay  In  Court."  Also  in 
attendance  and  constantly  mentioned  in 
various  speeches  was  Dr.  Charles  Hamilton 
Houston,  Dean  of  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Law,  who  spoke  on  "The  Effect  of 
the  Program  Inaugurated  for  Lawful  En- 
forcement of  Law."  And,  highlighting  the 
discrimination  by  the  federal  government, 
Thomas  Campbell  from  Denver,  Colorado 
gave  a  strong  paper  entitled.  "Governmental 
Policy  Regarding  Employment  at  The 
Hoover  Dam." 

Women  have  always  played  a  significant 
role  In  the  Afro- American  Bar — and  so  It  was 
in  Indianapolis  In  1932.  Two  women  were 
very  influential  during  the  convention; 
namely.  Ms.  OlUe  May  Cooper  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  the  National  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  NBA,<  and  Georgia  Jones  Ellis,  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  who  delivered  a  significant 
paper  entitled,  "The  Necessity  of  Universal 
Suffrage."  And.  I  believe  that  H.  Elsie  Austin, 
who  I  have  previously  mentioned,  and  Bee 
Longwood  were  two  of  the  few  Black  women 
lawyers  In  Indianapolis  during  the  1932 
Convention. 

Ms.  H.  Elsie  Austin  is  a  unique  woman 
who  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  law  and  to  humankind  Itself.  In  1930 
Ms.  Austin  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law.  She  Is 
the  first  black  woman  graduate  of  this  law 
school.  From  1937-1939,  she  served  as  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
pnd  Is  the  first  black  woman  lawyer  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  to  hold  this  position. 

*Se3  J.  Clay  Smith,  Jr.,  Ollie  May  Cooper: 
"The  Real  Dean  of  Howard  University  School 
of  Law,"  20  How.  L.J.  368  (1980);  Note,  OlUe 
Cooper,  94  Dies;  Taught  Law  at  Howard  U., 
Washington  Post,  Col.  3,  BS,  AprU  17,  1981. 
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Also  Ms.  AusUn  was  elected  as  National  Vlce- 
^l^nt  of  the  National  Bar  AssoclaUoa 
circa  1937.  Presently,  she  resides  In  Waah- 
mgton,  D.C.  and  sends  her  personal  regards 
to  ttie  Marlon  County  Bar  Association. 

In  conclusion,  you  Invited  me  to  come  to 
Indianapolis  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  Black 
lawyer  In  the  1980's.  Your  role  as  Afro- 
American  lawyers,  your  mission  as  Afro- 
American  lawyers,  your  commitment  as  Airo- 
Amerlcan  Uwyers,  and  your  role  as  the  now 
Marion  County  Bar  Association  U  no  dii- 
K  today  than  In  1932.  The  Marlon 
County  Bar  Association  must  continue  to 
assert  Its  energy  for  the  eradication  of  dto- 
crlminatlon  in  the  American  workforce.  You 
must  take  your  stand  on  the  principles  \m- 
derglrdlng  affirmative  action.  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  two  of  your  outstanding  members- 
Howard  Hooper  and  Mercer  M.  Marlce.  this 
association  must  seek,  find  and  secure  Justice 
and  knock  on  the  doors  of  injustice  and 
callousness  which  restricts  equal  oppor- 
tunity—whether economic  or  employment 
affecting  Black  Americans. 

I  accepted  the  Invitation  of  the  Marlon 
County  Bar  Association  because  of  your  his- 
tory m  America  and  because  of  your 
susumed  desire  to  rid  America  of  race  dis- 
tinctions and  discrimination. 

The  Marlon  County  Bar  Association  Is 
important  to  me  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

To  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  a  half  cen- 
tury since  the  NBA  held  a  convention  in  this 
cltv  The  United  States  is  Indebted  to  the 
Marlon  County  Lawyers  Club  (Association) 
for  fifty-six  years  of  leadership  In  the  coun- 
ty the  city  of  Indianapolis,  the  state  of 
Indiana  and  In  the  nation.  I  am  happy  that 
I  have  been  able  to  articulate  themes  of 
the  1930'8  that  laid  the  foundation  for  your 
banouet  theme— The  Role  of  Black  Lawyers 
in  the  1980'B.« 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

•  Mr  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  public  servants  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  AvereU 
Harriman.  recently  celebrated  his  90th 
birthday.  That  milestone  has  received 
considerable  attention  and  properly  so. 
Few  Americans,  in  the  two  centuries  this 
Government  has  existed,  have  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  good 
will  than  Mr.  Harriman. 

AvereU  Harriman  stands  as  a  model 
of  public  service.  As  Governor,  Ambassa- 
dor, Cabinet  member,  and  in  other  public 
offices,  he  has  contributed  significantly 
to  our  development  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  power  in  the  modem  world. 

His  influence,  however,  extends  far  be- 
yond ofiQcial  records,  and  his  spirit,  his 
commitment,  and  his  willingness  to  give 
time  and  talent  have  inspired  men  and 
women  in  this  country  and  around  ttie 
world. 

The  Washington  Post  of  November  14, 
1981,  contained  a  column  by  Philip  Geye- 
lin  on  the  remarkable  AvereU  Harriman. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

The  column  foUows: 

AvEKELL  Harriman  :  A  Oiamt 
(By  Philip  Oeyelln) 

It  was  Augiist  13.  19S0.  W.  AvereU  Harri- 
man was  returning  home  from  one  more  deli- 
cate mission — as  President  Truman's  emis- 
sary to  General  Douglas  MacArthur.  He  was 
about  to  take  up  another  dicey  piece  of  busi- 
ness as  Truman's  foreign  policy  coordinator. 

Reporting  in  a  late  evening  "newsmakers" 


broadcast,  Walter  Cronkite  had  this  to  say 
of  the  former  aimost-everyihmg  in  American 
poUOcs  and  diplomacy  whose  90th  birthday 
tomorrow  was  dedicated  this  week,  at  a  fund- 
raising  dinner,  to  the  fortunes  (material  as 
well  as  political)  of  his  beloved  DemocraUc 

Party:  _ 

"Harriman  could  have  been  a  playboy.  He 
was  bom  with  a  $70,000,000  silver  spoon  In 
his  mouth  .  .  .  went  to  Groton  and  Yale  .  .  . 
(then]  Into  banking,  became  an  eight-goal 
polo  player,  even  developed  a  sort  of  upper- 
class  stoop,  a  slight  bow  to  boredom.  But  this 
millionaire  was  made  of  considerably  sterner 
stuff.  .  .  Today  Harriman  seems  to  be  a 
man  devoted  solely  to  selfless  service  to  his 
country." 

"Selfless  service" — ^It  soimds  smarmy,  un- 
less you  happen  to  be  fed  up  to  here  with  the 
rancid  condition  of  American  statescraft  as 
It  comes  across  these  days:  the  obsession 
with  "turf ";  the  "guerrllU  warfare";  the 
who's-up-who's-down  -  who's  -  on-the-tklds 
speculations  of  breathless  analysts.  Against 
the  backdrop,  a  review  of  the  record  of 
AvereU  Harriman  shines  bright  as  a  timely 
reminder  to  today's  pushers  and  shovers  of 
the  purposes  they  are  supposed  to  be  serv- 
ing— of  what  pubUc  service,  at  Its  best.  Is 
all  about. 

What  it  was  all  about.  In  Averell  Harrl- 
man's  case,  was  almost  a  half -century  of  re- 
flexive, fire-horse  pawing  and  champing  at 
the  fire  bell's  first  ring.  When  Cronkite  spoke 
of  a  "tall,  stooped,  unsmiling  man  who  wear- 
ily climbed  down  from  the  big  Constella- 
tion at  Washington's  National  Airport,"  Har- 
riman was  59  at  that  time  and  "wearily"  was 
apparently  the  i:^>eratlve  word.  The  way  peo- 
ple talked  about  him  31  years  ago  made  Har- 
riman sound  sometimes  like  a  prime  can- 
didate for  early  retirement. 

New  York  Times  columnist  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, In  an  album  of  memoirs  entitled  "A 
Long  Row  of  Candles,"  offered  these  snap- 
shots of  that  period:  "When  Averell  came  in, 
he  looked  ghastly.  He  is  visibly  overtired  and 
thin  .  .  .  (and  on  another  occasion]  He 
looks  tired  and  worn  .  .  .  land  uu.  aUu>.hei°| 
He  really  looked  bushed  .  .  .  (and  again] 
He  looked  poorly  and  has  a  tic  in  hM  eye  .  .  . 
(and  in  1951]  Last  week  he  worked  straight 
through  from  8  a.m.  xmtU  7  a.m.  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  That's  too  much  for  a  man 
of  sixty." 

As  it  turned  out.  It  wasn't.  He  had  already 
served  two  presidents  over  17  years:  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  as  New  Deal  manager,  lend- 
lease  coordinator  In  London,  wartime  am- 
bassador In  Moscow;  and  Harry  Truman  as 
promoter  and  roving  ambassador  for  the 
Masball  Plan.  Still  ahead  was  a  mind-bog- 
gling succession  of  Jobs:  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don, secretary  of  commerce,  nuclear  test  ban 
negotiator,  undersecretary  of  state,  Vietnam 
peace  negotiator,  and  a  half-dozen  special 
presidential  missions — not  to  mention  gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

He  voted  for  Al  Smith  in  1928  and  became 
a  Democrat  for  life  because  he  was  "very 
disturbed  by  the  fallacies  of  the  Republican 
Party,  both  domestic  and  foreign,"  he  ex- 
plained in  a  long  conversation  the  other  day. 
"I  am  Just  about  always  disturbed  about 
something — you  have  to  be.' 

He  says  he  "can't  get  as  excited  about  some 
things  as  I  used  to  when  I  could  put  on  a 
hat  and  do  something  about  it."  But  when  I 
called  on  him.  he  was  hunched  up.  Inches 
away  from  his  television  set.  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Menacbem  Begin  was  holding  forth 
on  ABC's  "Issues  and  Answers."  and  if  Harri- 
man wasnt  excited,  his  muttering  suggested 
that  he  was,  let's  say,  disturbed. 

He  was  also  philosophical.  "Every  situation 
always  looks  the  worst  It's  ever  been,"  he 
replied,  when  asked  about  the  current  in- 
ternational scene.  "But  these  questions  get 
sdved  because  they  have  to  be  solved." 

Does  the  man  who  dealt  with  Roosevelt 


and  ChurchlU  and  Stalin  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  these  men  were  giants — and  that 
there  are  no  giants  on  the  contemporary 
stage?  "History  makes  them  giants,  because 
what  they  do  becomes  Important,"  Is  his 
answer.  "But  they  are  not  giants  when  they 
do  it — there  will  always  be  somebody  around 
to  do  what's  needed." 

Without  vanity  but  by  way  of  Ulustratloa. 
he  recalls  that  "everybody  thought  I  was 
crazy"  to  accept  a  comedown  from  tinder- 
secretary  of  state  to  assistant  secretary  in 
the  1960's.  "But  it  didn't  bother  me,  because 
I  knew  I  had  a  Job  to  do.  When  something 
needed  doing,  I  usually  started  to  do  some- 
thing about  it."  He  doesn't  think  that's 
unique — "there  are  many  Americans  who 
can  do  something  about  these  things." 

He's  probably  right.  But  there  are  not 
many— or  at  least  not  all  that  many  now  In 
action— who  fit  the  test  of  selfless  service  set 
down  by  George  Kennan,  Harrlman's  No.  2 
man  In  Moscow  in  the  war  years.  In  his 
"Memoirs "  in  1967,  Kennan  wrote  of  Harri- 
man: 

"No  diplomatist  ever  executed  more  punc- 
tiliously I  his]  instructions.  .  .  .  None— be  It 
said  to  his  eternal  credit— was  ever  less  to 
cllned  to  distort  the  record  however  imper- 
ceptibly, m  order  to  show  himself  and  his 
performance  off  to  good  advantage.  .  .  . 
The  United  States  has  never  had  a  more 
faithful  public  servant."# 


ADDITIONAL  LAND  FOR  THE  TRUS- 
TOM  POND  REFUGE  IN  RHODE  IS- 
LAND 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
viewing the  Interior  Appropriations  bUl. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  fine  effort  put  forth 
by  Senator  John  Chafee  in  the  effort  to 
provide  Federal  funding  for  the  purchase 
of  additional  land  for  the  Trustom  Pond 
Refuge  in  Rhode  Island. 

This  acquistion  is  cruc'al  not  only  to 
Rhode  Island  and  New  England,  but  also 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  We  need 
to  rreserve  prec'ous  pieces  of  land  such 
as  the  Trustom  Pond  area  for  future  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  and  for  the  protection 
of  those  fish  and  wildlife  species  which 
need  these  areas  for  their  continued  sur- 
vival. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  recjuest 
that  an  art'cle  from  the  Narragansett 
Times,  which  illustrates  the  importance 
of  this  appropriation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  foUows: 
(From  the  Narragansett  Times,  Nov.  6.  1981] 
Sen.  Chare  to  the  Rescxje:  Trttsiok 
Expansion  Sqiteucs  Bt 
(By  Cralg  N.  Berke) 
A  Joint  Congressional  committee  vesterday 
approved  $440,000  for  the  purchase  of  60  acres 
of  privately  owned  land  to  expand  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Trustom  Pond  National  WUd- 
llfe  Refuge  In  South  Kangstown. 

The  committee  approval  means  that  the 
appropriation  is  almost  certain  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's  land 
and  water  conservation  budget  that  will  be 
passed  along  to  President  Reagan. 

Hope  for  the  acquisition  dwindled  briefly 
yesterday,  however,  when  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  conference  coounittee  kiUed  the 
funding. 

Members  of  the  House  earUer  this  year 
had  approved  $S91.0C0  to  purchase  land  ad- 
jacent to  Trustom.  But  Senate  members  of 
the  committee  balked  at  the  amount,  and 
the  House  members  gave  up  during  caucus 
yesterday  morning  In  Washington,  D.C. 
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But  when  Rhode  Island  Sen.  John  H. 
Chafee,  a  strong  backer  of  the  Trustom 
package,  heard  that  news,  he  marched  over 
to  the  conference  with  aide  Robert  Hurley. 
The  Republican  senator  pulled  oS  some  po- 
litical wizardry,  persuading  Senate  members 
of  the  committee  to  restore  $440,000,  the 
amount  needed  to  buy  the  6C  acres  owned 
by  Joseph  J.  Toung,  Jr. 

Because  of  rising  property  taxes.  Ifr.  Toung 
had  threatened  to  sell  his  land  for  reslden- 
tlal  development  If  the  Senate  didn't  allo- 
cate funds  for  the  purchase  this  year.  Mr. 
Young,  an  Arlington,  Va.,  resident,  rjpeatedly 
has  lobbied  for  the  federal  purchase,  want- 
ing to  keep  his  South  Kingstown  land  un- 
developed. 

"It  was  like  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead."  Mr.  young  said  of  the  Congressional 
action  In  a  telephone  Interview  from  Wash- 
ington yesterday.  "At  9:30,  It  was  a  dead  tur- 
key, and  at  12:30  It  was  alive  again.  I  had 
left  that  meeting  thinking  It  was  a  com- 
pletely dead  duck.  An  hour  later,  the  action 
had  been  reversed.  It  was  amazing." 

The  conference  committee's  report  goes 
back  to  both  houses  for  approval,  before  the 
budget  goes  to  the  President. 

Congresswoman  Claudine  Schneider,  who 
helped  push  for  the  original  $591,000  ap- 
proval In  the  House,  said  last  night  she  was 
"thrilled  we  got  at  least  $440,000."  Noting  the 
temporary  death  of  the  funding  yesterday, 
Mrs.  Schneider  observed  that  "the  Senate 
was  not  tuned  In  to  this  project  at  all"  until 
Senator  Chafee  made  his  pitch. 

Mr.  Young's  sale  to  the  federal  government 
would  average  $7,300  an  acre,  seemingly  a 
bargain  when  one  considers  It  had  already 
been  platted  for  development  of  prime  shore- 
line homesltes. 

The  appropriation  was  preceded  by  the 
August  approval  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Pish  and  Wildlife  of  the  long-range  plan  to 
expand  the  365-acre  Trustom  Pond  refuge 
to  about  965  acres. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  have  said  their 
first  priority  was  purchasing  Mr.  Young's  60 
acres. 

The  Rhode  Island  Audubon  Society,  upon 
learning  of  the  government  land  acquisition 
plan,  pledged  to  donate  its  115-acre  preserve 
on  the  east  shore  of  Trustom  Pond  to  the 
national  wildlife  refuge. 

That  leaves  about  425  acres  the  federal 
government  would  still  like  to  purchase  out- 
right, or  at  least  secure  their  development 
rights,  leaving  them  as  open  space.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  $1.25  million  would  be 
needed  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  acre- 
age surrounding  the  current  boundaries. 

"This  Is  an  extraordinarily  Important 
thing  for  the  state  and  southeastern  New 
England,"  Mr.  Young  said.  "The  prospect  of 
having  nearly  1,000  acres  on  the  ocean,  in- 
cluding one-and-a-half  miles  of  ocean  beach, 
is  Just  marvelous." 

The  Trustom  Pond  area  is  a  pristine  wilder- 
ness adjacent  to  Moonstone  Beach,  which, 
other  than  a  few  family  residences  and 
farms,  has  been  untouched  since  before  the 
American  Revolution.  Alfred  L.  Hawkes, 
executive  director  of  the  state  Audubon 
Society,  calls  It  "one  of  the  prettiest  areas  on 
the  coast." 

In  January,  when  Mr.  Young  announced 
plans  to  develop  as  many  as  100  house  lots 
on  his  property,  a  local  conservation  group 
called  Friends  of  Trustom  Pond  formed  to 
txy  to  save  the  xmspolled  nature  of  the  area. 

The  group  mobilized  local  support,  writing 
members  of  the  state's  Congressional  delega- 
tion and  getting  the  South  Kingstown  Town 
Coimcll  to  renew  a  resolution  to  keep  the 
area  development-free. 

Mr.  Youn?  said  he  Is  pleased  with  all  Con- 
gressional representatives  who  played  a  role 
in  the  fundlni;  project,  and  described  it  as  "a 
marvelous  thing  to  see." 


Mr.  Toung  pointed  out  that  between  po- 
tential federal  and  state  purchases  In  the 
Matunuck  and  Moonstone  areas,  as  many  as 
2,000  acres  may  be  preserved  for  open  space. 

If  outright  purchases  are  not  possible,  the 
next  best  thing  may  be  securing  the  develop- 
ment rights,  according  to  a  regional  spokes- 
man for  the  VS.  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife. 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  government  would 
pay  the  landowner  half  the  property's  value. 
The  landowner  would  still  hold  title  to  the 
land,  and  would  be  permitted  to  maintain  a 
residence  on  It.  The  owner  also  could  use 
the  land  for  anything  other  than  new  resi- 
dential, commercial  or  Industrial  purposes. 
Permitted  uses  would  include  agriculture, 
hunting,  trapping  or  fishing.9 


DR.  LORING  HART 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : ) 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
Vermonters,  I  applaud  the  dedication 
and  excellence  shown  by  Dr.  Loring  Hart 
during  his  tenure  as  president  of  Norwich 
University.  Norw'ch  University  is  the 
Nation's  oldest  private  military  college, 
and  one  of  the  Nation's  finest.  Dr.  Hart's 
own  service  is  complete  within  the  tradi- 
tion expected  by  this  fine  university. 

I  ask  that  an  article  about  Dr.  Hart 
from  the  Sunday  Rutland  Herald  and 
the  Sunday  Times  Argus,  October  25, 
1981,  of  Vermont  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  article  follows: 

Hart  Brought  School  Into  Step  WrrH 
Times  in  10  Years  at  Helm 

NoRTHFTELD. — Dr.  Loring  Hart  is  leaving  his 
post  as  president  of  Norwich  University  in 
June,  culminating  a  decade-long  reign  at  the 
nation's  oldest  private  military  college.  The 
school  win  not  be  long  without  him,  though. 
Hart  plans  a  return  to  the  Northfield  campus 
a  year  after  he  delivers  his  last  conunence- 
ment  address  as  the  sohool's  21st  president. 

The  56-year-old  former  English  teacher 
might  return  to  the  Norwich  classrooms;  he 
has  named  that  as  one  option  after  a  planned 
12-month  sabbatical,  or  perhaps  help  in 
fundralslng  efforts  for  the  university. 

He  leaves  not  the  same  homogenous  mili- 
tary-oriented school  toe  Inherited  In  1972 
but  a  school  so  changed  that  founder  Alden 
Partridge  might  not  recognize  it. 

"The  essential  nature  of  the  school  up 
until  about  1970  had  remained  virtually  un- 
changed since  1819"  when  it  was  founded, 
says  the  gray-haired  career  educator. 

When  Hsu^  took  control  of  the  school,  it 
was  an  all-male.  traditional  college  firmly 
rooted  In  the  past.  What  the  next  president 
will  run  Is  a  co-educatlonal  university  with 
two  campuses  as  different  as  day  and  night 
that  costs  $20  million  to  operate  annually. 
The  new  president  will  find  his  administra- 
tion Is  rushing  headlong  into  an  uncertain 
future,  hustling  to  keep  enrollment  up  and 
stretching  curricula  and  development  dollars 
to  the  limit. 

Hart  has  naturally  been  given  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  school's  metamorphosis 
during  the  past  10  years.  He  is  generous, 
however,  in  passing  around  the  plaudits. 
Hart  believes  his  tenure  has  been  successful 
largely  because  he  made  it  his  policy  of  in- 
cluding others  in  decisions.  Says  Hart:  "I  try 
never  to  msbke  unadvised  decisions." 

It  was  a  policy  that  endured  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Hart's  association  with  Norwich  began  in 
1957,  seven  years  after  he  graduated  from 
Bowdoln  College  in  Maine.  He  signed  on  as 


an  English  teacher  and  soon  rose  to  depart- 
ment chairman.  By  1968  he  was,  by  his  own 
admlsBlon,  a  dean  and  vice  president  "very 
much  Involved  in  things."  In  1972,  at  the 
age  of  46,  he  succeeded  Barksdale  Hamlett 
as  president. 

It  was  am  unsteady  time  for  Norwich.  The 
anti-war  sentiment  of  the  Vietnam  era  was 
running  high.  The  cadet  population  had 
fallen  to  fewer  than  1,000.  In  a  precedent- 
setting  move.  Hart  orchestrated  the  1973 
merger  with  Vermont  College.  The  private 
school  weis  then  In  financial  debt. 

"It  was  considered  to  be  a  finishing  school 
for  debutantes,"  Hart  remembers,  recalling 
that  enrollment  had  fallen  significantly  at 
the  small  two-year  college. 

The  merger  was  the  first  of  many  steps 
Hart  says  were  not  Intended  to  break  tradi- 
tions, but  rather  to  bring  Norwich  Into  a 
more  modem  age. 

"The  need  for  change"  to  co-education, 
says  Hart,  "was  inevitable." 

"We  thought  we  could  maintain  two  cam- 
puses: one  In  Northfleld,  male  and  military 
and  one  in  Montpeller,  civilian  and  for 
women." 

He  got  more  than  he  bargained  for.  The 
impact  of  the  merger  was  heavy  and  irre- 
versible. 

"Within  two  months  women  were  demand- 
ing to  live  in  these  barracks,  and  their  par- 
en  •■■.  w?r3  de-nandln?  It."  says  Hart. 

By  1974  the  tide  had  turned  completely.  A 
155-year-old  barrier  was  broken  and  a  hand- 
ful of  the  women  who  had  requested  to  live 
on  the  Norwich  campus  signed  into  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.  Not  until  a  year  later  would 
women  b?  enrolled  in  federal  service  acade- 
mies like  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

Hart's  simple  conclusion  Is  that  women 
have  changed  the  very  fabric  of  life  for 
csMlets.  Those  who  before  sought  comfort  in 
the  familiar  cloak  of  fraternity  suddenly 
found  themselves  competing  on  every  level 
with  women. 

Things  were  quite  difficult  for  the  first  fe- 
male cadets  but  they  endured. 

"They  strengthened  e-'ery  aspect  of  uni- 
versity life."  Hart  recalls.  At  a  time  when 
military  life  was  scorned,  the  admission  of 
women  gave  Norwich  "a  sense  of  modernity 
.  .  .  that  we  were  with  it." 

There  were  other  changes.  The  energy 
crisis  of  the  mid-1970s  played  havoc  with 
the  school's  budget  and  Norwich  faced  a 
deficit  of  about  $750,000.  Undsr  Hart's  lead- 
ership the  school  began  a  multi-faceted  pro- 
gram designed  to  dl-erslfy  the  c'lrrlculum, 
raise  capital  and  fill  the  empty  beds  on  both 
campuses. 

"We  knew  that  if  we  didn't  restore  the 
campuses  to  capacity  we  would  face  major 
deficits,"  he  says. 

Hart  proudly  p>oints  out  that  the  school's 
most  successful  development  campaign  ever 
pulled  in  $8  million.  The  curriculum  was 
broadened  and  the  faculty  upgraded.  The 
grand  plans,  guided  by  the  raspy-voiced 
president  who  brought  all  the  pieces  to- 
gether, eventually  worked.  This  fall  the  freeh- 
man  "rooks"  were  crammed  three  to  a  room. 
Enrollment  at  VC  was  near  cap«Kdty.  In  their 
neat,  carpeted  offices  admissions  personnel 
had  to  be  smiling  Just  a  little. 

One  episode  stands  apart  from  all  others 
In  this  decade,  though.  Foreign  students  had 
been  attending  Norwich  throughout  the  20th 
century,  but  never  so  many  as  had  come 
from  Iran.  "P-e  numbers  grew  and  peaked  in 
1979  when  139  cadets  enrolled  at  Norwich 
were  receiving  paychecks  from  the  Imperial 
Navy  of  Iran. 

Hart  remembers  the  Iranian  revolution 
and  the  hostage  crisis  as  times  of  "g^reat  up- 
heaval." But  he  says  there  were  never  politi- 
cal problems  between  Iranian  cadets  and 
their  American  counteiparts. 

He  remembers  making  hasty  arrangements 


for  the  86  Iranian  cadets  to  leave  in  April 
1980  when  then-President  Jimmy  Carter  or- 
dered all  Iranian  government  employees  out 
of  the  U.8. 

Though  he  sympathized  with  the  young 
men,  emotion  can  go  Just  so  far  In  the  mili- 
tary, Hart  says:  "As  young  people  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  them  stay  and  finish  their 
educations.  As  officers  of  the  Imperial  Iran- 
ian Navy  I  wanted  them  to  leave." 

The  summer's  commencement  exercises 
helped  relieve  some  of  the  sadness  brought 
about  by  the  Iranian  episode.  But  right  be- 
hind It  were  stirrings  of  another  Issue — a 
rumored  takeover  of  program*  from  finan- 
cially ailing  Ooddard  College. 

The  Plainfleld  school  and  Norwich  event- 
ually reached  agreement  for  the  university  to 
take  over  four  adult  degree  programs.  But 
it  was  a  hard  road.  Hart  says  that  both  col- 
lege communities  were  misled  by  media  re- 
ports of  negotiations  for  transfer  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  dismisses  as  "all  nonsense" 
rumors  at  the  time  that  the  two  schools 
considered  merging. 

He  strongly  denies  Norwich  ever  "bought " 
programs:  "We  bought  nothing  from  Ood- 
dard College.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
buying  a  program.  I  don't  know  how  you 
would  put  a  price  on  a  program.  We  paid  a 
transfer  fee  for  records." 

Even  in  the  twilight  of  his  tenure  Hart 
still  puts  In  those  long  days.  He  Is  In  his 
office  by  8:30  a.m.  and  the  testimonial  din- 
ners sometimes  last  past  midnight.  He  wlU 
not  miss  the  travel  or  the  late  nights  out  on 
the  road.  Over  the  years  he  has  visited  dozens 
of  cities,  attended  hundreds  of  fundralslng 
events  of  all  kinds,  shaken  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  alumni.  It  has  been  a  far  cry 
from  his  school  days  when  college  presidents 
"walked  around  the  campus,  taught  a  class, 
smoked  their  plp>es  and  commented  on  the 
events  of  the  day." 

Those  days  are,  of  course,  gone.  College 
presidents  today  are  money-making  techni- 
cians, public  relations  whiz  kids.  Teaching, 
perhaps  sadly.  Is  too  often  an  extracurricular 
activity  for  them  now. 

But  Loring  Hart  Is  cut  from  another  mold. 
Ironically  enough,  like  MacArthur,  he 
promises  he'll  be  back.s 


NOMINATION  OF  ELLIOTT  ABRAMS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  heard 
the  testimony  of  Elliott  Abrams,  whom 
the  President  has  nominated  to  serve  as 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 
Mr.  Abrams  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  his  nom- 
ination was  approved  by  a  imanimous 
and  bipartisan  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  consistently  espoused  the 
fundamental  rule  of  liberty  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  In 
nominating  Mr.  Abrams  for  this  sensitive 
post,  the  President  has  given  this  yoimg 
man  a  unique  opportunity  to  articulate 
to  the  world  the  true  character  of  the 
issues  at  statin  discussions  about  "hu- 
man rights'\  throughout  the  world.  The 
human  rights  debate  is  fundamentally  a 
battle  of  ideas,  Mr.  President,  and  Mr. 
Abrams  appear?-^  be  ^  man  whose  ed- 
ucation anaexperiet]LC»^equip  him  well  to 
carry  on  a  forceful  and  persuasive  artic- 
ulation of  the  truth  about  the  human 
rights. 

I  am  often  saddened  by  the  remarkable 
consistency  with  which  many  so-called 


human  rights  arguments  are  made  in  fa- 
vor of  regimes  and  movements  whose  ul- 
timate goal  and  historxal  practice  con- 
sists in  the  revolutionary  subjugation  of 
a  pccple  to  tyrannical  rule  by  a  narrow 
ideological  party.  It  seems  that  some  peo- 
ple Will  go  to  any  extreme  to  defend 
leftist  subversion,  terrorism,  and  revolu- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world.  They  believe 
that  no  government  is  just  unless  it  is 
Marxist.  They  believe  tha'.  private  prop- 
erty is  "oppression."  They  believe  that 
the  family  is  an  'obstacle  to  progress." 
They  believe  that  reUgious  faith  is  "the 
opiate  of  the  masses." 

The  President,  the  substance  of  the 
human  rights  discussions  normally  re- 
ported in  the  international  media  is  all 
too  often  polluted  with  these  supposi- 
tions, however  nicely  disguised  by  legal- 
isms and  technical  jargon.  It  is  intellec- 
tually fashionable  in  many  quarters 
these  days  to  demean  the  family,  to  at- 
tack private  property,  to  belittle  reUgious 
faith,  and  to  constantly  heap  abuse  upon 
the  values  and  traditions  of  our  free 
Nation,  while  embracing  unquestionably 
the  most  brutal  of  suppressions,  so  long 
as  it  promises,  starry-eyed,  the  ideologi- 
cal deliverance  of  the  people  to  a  revolu- 
tionary Utopia. 

We  all  know  where  such  revolution  is 
coming  from:  The  centers  of  export  for 
totalitarian  revolution  around  the  world 
are  common  knowledge.  North  Korea  has 
its  agents  in  Latin  America  and  Africa; 
Libya  sends  assassins  to  eUminate  its 
enemies  around  the  world ;  and  Havana, 
Moscow,  East  Berlin  and  Peking  all  har- 
monize in  the  revolutionary  symphony. 

We  must  recall  that,  in  the  case  of  Ar- 
gentina, of  El  Salvador,  and  of  many 
other  trouble  spots  in  the  world,  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  revolutionary  provocateurs 
who  create  the  climate  in  which  human 
rights  violations  are  most  likely  to  take 
place.  Once  the  revolutionary  insurgents 
have  begun,  their  leftist  allies  in  the 
propaganda  network  around  the  world 
begin  to  beat  the  drum  about  human 
rights  violations,  but  always  limit  them- 
selves to  criticism  of  governments,  not 
insurgents. 

Those  governments  which  they  attack 
are  usually  those  who  are  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  opposition  to  Soviet 
imperiaUsm — to  call  it  by  its  proper 
name.  It  is  my  hope  that  what  many  per- 
ceive to  be  a  vacuum  in  the  human  rights 
dialog,  the  lack  of  criticism  of  leftist 
governments  and  the  revolutionary  ter- 
rorists they  support  around  the  world, 
will  be  eliminated  by  a  sober,  informed 
and  consistent  balance  in  our  approach 
to  human  rights. 

Mr.  Abrams  has  a  unique  opportunity 
as  the  administration's  "point  man"  in 
matters  concerning  human  rights;  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  arguments 
which  seek  to  dignify  totalitarianism. 
Mr.  President,  the  battle  is  one  of  ideas. 
As  Solzhenitsyn  has  written,  and  as  he 
told  me  himself  in  reference  to  Russia, 
his  homeland,  the  enemy  is  falsehood, 
and  it  inevitably  brings  violence  in  its 
wake.  I  wish  Eliott  Abrams  much  forti- 
tude and  perserverence  in  the  task  that 
awaits  him.* 


A  REGION  OP  INSECURITY  U.S.  IN- 
DIFFERENCE. SOVIET  BUILDUP 
CREATE  NEW  DANGERS  IN  ASIA 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  Fleet  on  all  the 
world's  oceans,  the  impressive  military 
technology  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
aggressive  shipbuilding  program  all  pro- 
v.de  conclusive  evidence  that  Moscow 
looks  to  the  oceans  as  a  way  of  expand- 
ing its  worldwide  influence  and  military 
power. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  armed  strength 
in  East  Asia  far  beyond  the  U.S.SJl.'s 
own  defensive  needs  is  particularly 
troubling.  Some  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant sealanes  pass  through  the  area 
and  is  a  major  source  of  strategic  raw 
materials  for  the  free  world. 

"The  United  States  ignores  security 
matters  in  East  Asia  at  its  own  risk," 
conclude  David  Fitzgerald  and  Michael 
Moodie  in  a  September  Sea  Power  Mag- 
azine article  entitled  "A  Region  of 
Insecurity:  U.S.  Indifference.  Soviet 
Buildup  Create  New  Dangers  in  Asia." 

In  recent  years  Moscow  has  built  up 
its  forces  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively. It  now  has  44  divisions  in  Asia, 
totaling  between  300,000  and  400,000 
personnel.  Most  of  these  forces  are  de- 
ployed against  China  but  there  is  a  par- 
allel buildup  of  between  10,000  and  12,- 
000  men  in  the  Kurile  Islands  north  of 
Japan.  Moscow  has  nearly  2,000  aircraft 
stationed  in  the  Far  East  and  about  one- 
third  of  its  submarine  force.  The  Soviet 
Fleet  is  now  deployed  to  the  point  where 
it  could  dominate  the  Pacific  sealanes 
and,  if  it  chose,  blockade  them.  A^so, 
the  sealanes  of  the  Western  Pacific  have 
been  further  endangered  by  recent  So- 
viet access  to  Vietnam's  naval  base  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay,  thereby  increasing  the 
mobility  of  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  and 
simultaneously  extending  its  reach. 

The  United  States  cannot  Ignore  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  sealanes  of  the 
western  Pacific.  Japan  imoorts  75  per- 
cent of  its  oil  through  these  avenues. 
Australia,  the  Philippines  and  the 
ASEAN  states — Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations — depend  on  seaborne 
trade  to  maintain  their  dynamic  econ- 
omies. And  most  importantly,  the  United 
States  imports  large  quantities  of  tita- 
nium, zirconium,  rubber,  tin,  and  tung- 
sten from  east  Asia. 

As  Fitzgerald  and  Moodie  note: 

In  pursuing  its  interests  and  responding 
to  developments  in  Pacific  Asia,  the  United 
States  wlil  have  to  draw  upon  the  full  pan- 
oply of  policy  instruments  at  Its  disposal. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
instruments  Is  the  Navy  . . .  The  big  problem, 
of  course,  is  one  of  numbers. 

I  wholeheartedly  share  the  concerns  of 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Moodie  about  the 
increasingly  uneasy  security  situation  in 
the  Asian  Pacific  region  and  our  ability 
to  respond.  In  1964  our  fleet  numbered 
917  active  ships.  It  is  now  only  460.  Ehir- 
ing  the  same  period  of  time,  the  number 
of  combat  ships  has  declined  from  440  to 
310.  Given  the  present  world  situation 
and  the  increased  Soviet  naval  capabili- 
ties, our  efforts  to  reverse  that  trend  must 
continue. 
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Mr.  President,  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and 
Moodie  have  written  a  thoughtful  and 
timely  article.  I  commend  it  to  my  col 


Wtaat  Is  more  worriaome  to  UB.  friends 
In  the  area,  especially  the  Japanese,  Is  the 
parallel  Soviet  buildup  of  forces  In  the  Kur- 
lle  Islands  north  of  Ji^an.  According  to  of- 


leagues  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the    glials    of    the    Japanese    Defense    Agency 


RXCORO. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Rksion  or  iNSECTjarrr:  U.S.  iNDifFERENce, 
SovnT  Buildup  Cat»TB  New  Dangers  in  Asia 

(By  David  Fitzgerald  and  Michael  Moodie) 

With  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  Ameri- 
can defense  planners  turned  their  eyes  away 
from  the  restless  Asian  Uttoral  of  the  Pacific. 
Out  of  IncUnatlon,  the  Carter  administration 
initially  gave  almost  exclusive  priority  to  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Out  of  necessity. 
It  was  forced  to  focus  on  the  Persian  Oulf. 
As  a  consequence,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  Asian  security. 

But  to  continue  the  previo»is  policy  of  be- 
nign neglect  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  United  States  ignores  security  matters 
In  East  Asia  at  Its  own  great  rlslc.  U.S.  inter- 
ests in  the  area  are  large,  complex,  and  In- 
creasing. Some  of  the  world's  most  Important 
aea  lanes  pass  through  the  region,  carrying 
vital  commodities  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  key  friends  and  allies  such  as 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia.  The 
region  also  constitutes  a  large  reservoir  of 
raw  materials,  most  of  which  are  In  short 
supply  In  the  industrial  democracies.  The 
United  States  Itself  Imports  large  quantities 
of  titanium,  zirconium,  rubber,  tin,  and 
tungsten  from  East  Asia. 

The  continued  economic  vitality  of  the 
area  Is  a  further  U.S.  concern.  Economically, 
the  Pacific  Basin  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
regions  of  the  world,  reflecting  a  rate  of  an- 
nual economic  growth  well  above  the  world 
average.  Japan  and  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) , 
moreover,  are  among  America's  most  impor- 
tant trading  partners.  Several  of  them  also 
play  a  key  regional  role  in  the  U.S.  global 
security  system,  and  would  provide  facilities, 
forces,  and  funds  for  a  Joint  defense  effort  to 
confront  commonly  perceived  naval  and  mili- 
tary threats. 

Given  those  and  other  Important  American 
interests  in  the  Asian -Pacific  region,  the 
United  States  has  no  choice  but  to  respond 
to  the  increasingly  uneasy  security  situation 
in  the  area.  Problems  already  developing  at  a 
rapid  rate  In  East  Asia  would  have  a  particu- 
larly important  Impact  on  the  U.S.  Navy  be- 
cause they  might  well  affect  adversely,  the 
forces  available  to  the  Navy  to  carry  out  Its 
missions  elsewhere  In  the  world.  Noted  Asian 
scholar  Robert  Scalaplno,  writing  In  Foreign 
Affairs,  suggested  the  twin  hallmarks  of  the 
Asian  scene  today  are  "fragility  and  fluidity." 

Two  new  geopolitical  factors  that  threaten 
to  disrupt  Asia's  fragile,  fluid  balance  of 
power  are  the  growth  of  Soviet  naval  and 
military  forces  In  the  area  and  increased  do- 
mestic and  regional  political  instability  that 
could  erupt  into  conflict  at  almoet  any  time. 

QUALITATIVE  AND  QUANTITATrVE  BUILDUP 

The  growth  of  Soviet  armed  strength  in 
Asia  far  beyond  the  USSR's  own  defense 
needs  troubles  many  states  in  the  area.  In  re- 
cent years  Moscow  has  built  up  its  forces  In 
the  Soviet  Far  East  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively.  Since  the  deterioration  of 
Sino-Sovlet  relations,  which  eJmost  came 
to  a  head  during  the  1969  border  tensions, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  stationed  about  44  di- 
visions In  Asia,  totaling  between  300,000  and 
400,000  combat  personnel.  Included  in  tbaX 
total  are  several  armored  divisions  equipped 
with  T-62  tanks  and  BM-21  rocket  launch- 
ers. These  forces  are  without  question  de- 
ployed against  China.  Because  of  the  long- 
term  buildup,  more  recent  qualitative  force 
Improvements,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
new  tank  units,  have  not  generated  exces- 
sive concern  In  most  Asia  capitals  (other 
than  Peking  ItaeU). 


quoted  in  the  10  January  1980  Issue  of  Avi- 
ation Week  and  Space  Technology,  there  U 
in  the  KurUes  a  nucleus  of  10,000  to  12,000 
men — a  force  which  could  easily  be  expanded 
to  division  size,  and  already  equipped  with 
MI-24  Hind  D  helicopters  and  b«avy  ar- 
tillery. 

Soviet  military  exercises  on  the  Kuriles 
wlti.ln  sight  of  Japan's  northernmost  Island 
of  Hokkaido  also  have  upset  the  J^anese. 
Such  Soviet  actions  provide  a  handy  defen- 
sive screen  behind  which  Moscow  could  con- 
vert the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  its  approaches 
Into  a  Soviet  preserve. 

Moscow  also  has  nearly  2,000  aircraft  sta- 
tioned in  the  Par  East.  Included  in  the  total 
are  Mia-23,  -25,  and  -27  flghters,  a  variety 
of  tran^wrts,  and  TU-16  Badger,  TU-96 
Bear,  and  Backfire  bombers. 

While  the  Soviet  ground  and  air  build- 
up in  the  Par  East  is  sobering,  it  is  the 
growth  of  Soviet  naval  power  in  the  region 
that  generates  the  most  intense  concern.  Ac- 
cording to  Stuart  Johnson  and  Joseph  Yager 
of  the  Brookings  Institution,  two  trends 
characterize  recent  Soviet  developments  In 
the  Far  East:  fleet  modernization  and  a 
growing  emphasis  on  antisubmarine  war- 
fare (ASW).  About  one-third  of  Moscow's 
submarine  force.  Including  Delta  2  ballistic 
missile  srubmarlnes  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
now  operates  In  the  Paclflc.  Kresta-class 
cruisers  and  Krlvak-class  destroyers  form 
the  backbone  of  the  surface  fleet.  The  Ifitro- 
ductlon  of  such  first-line  ships  into  the  So- 
viet Pacific  Fleet  has  of  course  greatly  in- 
creased Moscow's  capability  to  operate  over 
longer  ranges  and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

The  arrival  of  the  ASW  carrier  Minsk  and 
Its  escorts  in  earrly  1979  substantially  en- 
hanced the  already  formidable  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Paclflc  Fleet.  In  all,  the  new 
ships  assigned  In  recent  years  added  800,000 
tons  to  the  fleet  and  brought  its  totai  num- 
ber to  over  750  vessels.  The  Minsk  can  carry 
30  to  35  aircraft,  depending  on  the  specific 
mix  of  V/STOL  (vertical/short  takeoff  and 
landing)  flghters  and  helicopters  carried. 
Another  Important  addition  to  the  fleet  has 
been  the  modern  LPD  (amphibious  trans- 
port dock)  Ivan  Rogov,  which  gives  the 
USSR  an  amphibious  capability  in  the  re- 
gion for  the  first  time. 

In  addition  to  fighting  ships,  the  USSR 
operates  Intelligence  ships  almost  constantly 
in  the  waters  around  Japan,  and  Soviet  In- 
telligence and  reconnaissance  aircraft  fre- 
quently skirt  Japanese  airspace. 

The  threat  generated  by  growing  Soviet 
power  in  the  Western  Pacific  is  obvious.  The 
Japanese  are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Introduction  of  new  amphibious  capabilities 
heightens  the  danger  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  able  to  launch  a  direct  attack  ag&inst 
Japan.  The  Japanese  newspaper  Sanket  re- 
ported a  Japanese  Defense  Agency  assess- 
ment: 

"If  hovercraft  are  used  it  will  be  possible 
to  land  in  Hokkaido  within  a  little  less  than 
20  minutes  [from  Soviet-occupied  Kuna- 
shlrl).  It  means  that  Japan  has  been  put 
Into  the  situation  where  a  dagger  has  been 
thrust  at  Its  throat." 

The  Japanese  recognize,  of  course,  that  such 
Soviet  action  is  most  unlikely  except  In  the 
context  of  a  general  breakdown  of  East- 
West  relations. 

A   POTENTIAL   FOR   BLOCKADE 

However,  Japan  shares  a  broader  concern 
with  all  U.S.  friends  and  allies  in  the  re- 
gion— namely,  that  the  Soviet  fleet  now  has 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  could  domi- 
nate the  Pacific  sea  lanes.  Japan  imports 
75%  of  its  oil  from  the  Middle  Ebst.  That  oil 


must  pass  through  the  Malaccan,  Lombok, 
ana  Sunda  Si.raiiS,  to  say  notalng  oi  the 
consirlcied  sea  lanes  around  Japan  itself,  to 
get  to  Japan.  The  dynamic  economies  of  the 
aSI'aN  sMvCs  depena  un  seaborne  trade 
traversing  those  same  sea  lanes. 

There  is  now  a  real  fear,  therefore,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  blockade  those  sea 
lanes.  That  fear  is  not  diminished  by  reports 
wutcu  ba«e  circulated  that  Moscow  has 
stationed  submarines,  armed  with  cruise 
missiles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  where  they  would  be  in  position  to 
sink  allied  shipping  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties. 

The  Soviet  threat  to  the  sea  lanes  of  the 
Western  Paclflc  has  been  exacerbated  by  a 
further  development  favorable  to  Moscow: 
Soviet  access  to  Vietnam's  naval  base  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  Importance  of  the  base 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  First,  It 
Is  close  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Lombok, 
and  Sunda.  Second,  its  use  brings  Soviet 
military  forces  closer  to  the  largest  U.S.  naval 
facility  In  the  region,  at  Sublc  Bay  In  the 
Philippines.  Third,  It  provides  a  convenient 
base  for  both  ship  and  aircraft  surveillance 
activities.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant, access  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  greatly  in- 
creases the  mobility  of  the  Soviet  Pacific 
fleet,  at  the  same  time  it  extends  its  reach. 
Perhaps  the  fleet's  most  serious  disadvan- 
tage is  the  geographic  difficulty  it  faces  in 
operating  out  of  Its  bases  In  Soviet  Asia  at 
Vladivostok  and  on  the  Kamchatka  Penin- 
sula. With  the  exception  of  Petropavlosk,  the 
Soviet  ports  are  icebound  several  months 
each  year.  To  reach  the  high  seas,  vessels 
operating  from  thoss  ports  must  transit  the 
choke  points  of  Japan's  Soya,  Tsugaru,  and 
Tsushima  Straits.  Moreov.3r,  Vladivostok  is 
far  distant  from  the  most  probable  centers 
of  Soviet  naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  South  Paclflc.  Cam  Rahn  Bay,  1,000 
miles  south  of  Vladivostok,  alleviates  most 
of  ♦^pse  sbo-*-''omin<»8. 

The  potential  threat  inherent  in  tn-owlng 
Soviet  power  in  Paclflc  Asia  is  not  only  mill- 
tirv:  there  is  a  political  dimension  as  well. 
In  crises  short  of  actual  conflict,  Soviet 
threats  to  shipping  in  the  area  could,  if  the 
Kremlin  so  decided,  raise  the  cost  of  trade 
by  driving  up  insurance  rates  or  forcing 
merchant  shins  to  taVe  safer  routes  (south 
around  Australia,  for  example)  that  are 
longer,  more  time  consuming,  and  thus  more 
costly.  The  Soviets  thus  could  apply  very 
heavy  pressure  on  regional  economies. 

More  important,  the  perception  among 
Asian  leaders  of  unchecked  Soviet  power  in 
the  region  could  maKe  those  decisionmakers 
more  accommodating  to  Mocow's  policies. 
Any  such  development  would  be  particularly 
disturbine  if  the  need  to  accommodate  were 
strongly  felt  In  Peking  and/or  Tokyo. 

TRSEATS    TO    BEGIONAL    PEACE 

The  second  malor  threat  to  U.S.  Interests 
in  the  Pacific  Basin  is  the  Increasing  region- 
al instability  flowing  from  historical  region- 
al rivalries,  more  recent  domestic  discontent, 
or  lagging  economic  performance.  The  in- 
stability problem  is  most  acute  in  Southeast 
Asia,  although  the  still  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Korean  peninsula  also  could 
lead  to  a  conflict  situation.  In  South  Korea 
domestic  political  difficulties  pose  an  omi- 
nous threat;  instability  could  well  be  the 
pretext  for  renewed  aggression  from  the 
north. 

Widespread  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  also 
could  Jeooardize  the  economic  advances 
made  by  many  of  the  region's  non-Commu- 
nist states.  The  biggest  immediate  problem 
is  Vietnam,  whose  aggressiveness  disturbs  all 
states  in  the  region.  The  threat  of  further 
fighting  in  Indochina  remains  high,  although 
the  level  of  tension  in  the  area  diminished 
somewhat  during  the  past  year.  Conflict 
nevertheless  continues  in  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land faces  steady  pressures  against  its  border. 
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and  Mainland  China  remains  unhappy  with 
the  present  stalemate.  Given  such  tension 
and  turmoil,  prospects  for  stability  are  not 

*^^^on»l  stability  could  be  further  upset 
bySimestlc  upheaval  In,  and/or  Internal 
(Challenges  to,  some  Southeast  Asian  regimes. 
A  common  problem  plaguing  many  of  these 
countries  is  political  strife  stemming  from 
racial,  religious,  or  regional  differences 
among  their  heterogeneous  populations.  The 
PhUlppines,  for  example,  has  been  the  scene 
of  growing  domestic  political  opposition  to 
the  Marcos  regime— opposition  marked, 
moreover,  by  Increasing  violence  such  as 
bombings  last  year  In  Manila,  and  the  on- 
going rebellions  of  Communists  and  Mos- 
lems Discontent  In  Indonesia  also  has  been 
on  the  rise,  and  both  Malaysia  and  Thai- 
land are  facing  domestic  difficulties. 

Such  problems  seriously  hamper  the  abil- 
ity of  governments  in  the  region  to  respond 
to  external  challenges  and,  at  the  same  time, 
build  an  Improved  political  and  social  In- 
frastructure. Worse,  Instability  virtually  in- 
vites outside  involvement.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  continuing  potential  for  super- 
power confrontations.  The  fact  that  Mos- 
cow, Washington.  Peking,  and  Tokyo  are  all 
keenly  Interested  In  Paclflc  Asian  develop- 
ments suggests  an  Intricate,  constantly 
changing  minuet  among  those  powers  and, 
if  confrontation  Is  to  be  avoided,  a  degree  of 
accommodation  not  always  present. 

A  8TNEB01SM  OF  CONCERN 

Clearly,  both  trends— the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power  In  Asia  and  Increasing  re- 
gional Instability— are  major  concerns  to 
American  policymakers.  U.S.  problems  In  the 
area,  moreover,  are  made  even  more  difficult 
by  the  Interaction  of  these  trends.  Regional 
instability,  whether  the  resxUt  ot  conflict  be- 
tween states  or  violence  within  a  given  Asian 
nation,  creates  opportunities  for  an  external 
actor  with  the  power,  and  the  will  to  exercise 
that  power,  to  become  involved. 

In  Asia  today,  that  external  actor  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam,  there 
exists  a  strong  perception  that  the  United 
States  has  not  been  able  to  match  long-term 
Soviet  gains  In  Asia.  The  Soviet  bid  for  hege- 
mony In  Asia,  while  perhaps  less  direct  than 
In  other  regions  of  the  world.  Is  not  seen  to 
be  countered  by  gun-shy  America.  That  per- 
ception could  change,  of  course,  under  the 
Reagan  Administration,  particularly  since 
the  Sldra  Oulf  Incident.  But  the  Sldra  inci- 
dent Involved  a  direct  attack  against  Ameri- 
can aircraft:  whether  the  same  U.S.  response 
Is  likely  elsewhere,  under  less  direct  provoca- 
tion, has  yet  to  be  determined.  Domestic  vio- 
lence and  regional  conflict  In  Asia  create  fur- 
ther fears  In  the  region  that  Moscow  will  try 
to  exploit  such  problems  while  the  United 
States  sits  Idly  by. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  Its  In- 
fluence and  support  Its  clear  national  Inter- 
ests In  Asia  it  must  therefore  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  a  strong  national  commitment 
to  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  Such  com- 
mitment must  be  made,  moreover,  within 
the  context  of  a  coherent  foreign  policy 
which  to  date  has.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
analysts,  not  yet  been  fully  enunciated.  In 
any  case,  there  are  Important  Implications 
for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

A  CRISIS  OF  NUMBERS 

In  pursuing  Its  Interests  and  responding 
to  developments  In  Pacific  Asia,  ttoe  United 
States  will  have  to  draw  upon  the  full  pa- 
noply of  policy  Instruments  at  Its  disposal. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
Instruments  Is  the  Navy.  As  they  have  In  the 
past,  decisionmakers  In  Washington  will  im- 
doubtedly.  therefore,  call  upon  the  Navy — 
there  really  Is  no  viable  alternative — to  sup- 
port American  Interests  across  a  wide  range 
of  geopolitical  scenarios. 

The  Impact  of  developments  in  eastern 
Asia  on  the  role  of  the  VS.  Navy  must  be 
viewed  in  tiiree  distinct  contexts:  wartime. 


crisis,  and  peacetime.  In  a  general  war  situa- 
tion the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Paclflc  would  have 
three  major  missions.  Optimally,  It  would 
bottle  up  the  Soviet  fleet  In  port.  Second,  It 
would  have  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
Important  sea  lanes.  Third,  It  would  have 
to  be  ready  to  support  land  operations  In  the 
region  as  and  wherever  required. 

But  there  are  serious  difficulties  which 
could  Impede  accomplishment  of  each  of 
these  wartime  tasks.  The  big  problem,  of 
course.  Is  one  of  numbers.  The  deployment 
of  a  UJ3.  carrier  task  force  from  the  Seventh 
Fleet  to  the  Indian  Ocean  has  already  dem- 
onstrated the  great  pressures  that  could  be 
Imposed  on  U.S.  naval  operations  In  the 
Pacific  If  a  near-term  conflict  were  global  In 
scope.  Since  any  shooting  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  be  worldwide, 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  U.S. 
Navy  In  the  Paclflc  has  the  capability  to  ade- 
quately perform  all  of  its  wartime  missions. 

During  a  less-than-wartlme  crisis  In  the 
Paclflc,  whether  directly  involving  the  Soviet 
Union  or  not,  the  U.S.  Navy's  tasks  would 
be:  first,  when  and  if  approprlace,  to  exert 
political  pressure,  through  asserting  a  naval 
presence  In  the  area  of  crisis,  for  favorable 
resolution  of  the  problem;  and  second,  to  off- 
set any  similar  moves  the  Soviet  Union  might 
make  with  Its  own  Pacific  Fleet.  (One  ex- 
ample: the  U.S.  Navy  might  be  dispatched 
to  the  chokepoints  around  Indonesia  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  exerting  uncon- 
tested pressure  by  threatening  to  clote  the 
straits.) 

In  their  excellent  Brookings  study.  "Porce 
Without  War,"  Barry  Blechman  and  Stephen 
S.  Kaplan  identify  the  difficulties  always 
facing  decisionmakers  who  use  naval  power 
as  an  Instrimient  of  political  Influence.  The 
omnipresent  problems  cited  are  made  eien 
more  difficult  today  with  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  navy,  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
poses  a  global  obatacle  to  the  vmhampered 
use  of  American  naval  forces.  Moreover,  the 
Increasing  sophistication  of  the  non-aligned 
states  in  Asia,  and  throughout  the  Third 
World,  about  the  use  of  naval  power  as  a 
political  Instrument,  as  well  as  the  buildup 
of  regional  navies,  may  make  them  less  sus- 
ceptible in  any  case  to  friendly  U.S.  naval 
pressure.  (Soviet  naval  pressure,  less  friend- 
ly, might  for  that  reason  be  more  successful.) 

ICtTSCULAK   rtXSBXCK 

The  peacetime  role  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the 
Pacific  Is,  simply,  to  promote  stability  and 
provide  to  America's  friends  and  allies  an 
overt,  and  muscular,  symbol  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  regional  progress  and  devel- 
opment. The  Impact  of  the  U.S.  naval  pres- 
ence In  the  Western  Paclflc  thus  Is  as  much 
psychological  as  it  is  political  or  military — 
as  was  well  demonstrated  by  the  consterna- 
tion exhibited  by  U.S.  friends  in  the  region 
when,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  United  States 
denuded  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  order  to  send 
vessels  to  the  Indian  Ocean  after  the  fall  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran  and  seizure  of  the  Ameri- 
can embassy  in  Tehran.  An  earlier  example 
is  the  uproar  that  occurred  after  the  U5. 
"swing  strategy" — calling  for  the  shift  of 
naval/military  assets  from  the  Paclflc  to  the 
Atlantic  in  event  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union — was  publicized. 

The  Navy  Is  not,  of  course,  the  only  policy 
Instrument  on  which  American  decisionmak- 
ers must  rely  In  peacetime  to  promote  re- 
gional stability  In  Paclflc  Asia.  In  fact,  It  is 
not,  and  should  not  be  considered,  the  pri- 
mary Instrument.  Rather,  naval  forces  play 
a  supporting  role  to  political,  economic,  and 
dlolomatic  policies.  Symbols  of  strength 
which  certainly  no  hostile  nation  can  safely 
Ignore,  they  nevertheless  should  be  used 
sparingly. 

TKE   SUBIC   IMPIXATIVE 

Obviously,  whether  during  peacetime,  in 
a  crisis  situation,  or  in  time  of  war,  the  suc- 
cessful exploitation  of  naval  forces  in  the 


Western  Pacific  depends  in  large  part  on 
those  forces  being  on  the  scene — particu- 
larly since  the  sprawling  geography  of  the 
area,  as  well  as  present  military  trends,  de- 
mand Immediate  response  If  naval  forces, 
or  any  other,  are  to  be  effective.  That  re- 
sponse can  be  timely  only  If  naval  forces  are 
positioned  In  strength  In  the  region  on  a 
continuing  basis.  And  the  factors  determin- 
ing a  continuing  presence  are  the  number  of 
ships  In  the  fleet  and  the  availability  of 
support  facilities. 

For  that  reason  alone.  conrinu?d  U.S.  ac- 
cess to  the  Sublc  Bay  naval  base  Is  extremely 
Important.  Were  the  U.S.  Navy  forced  to 
leave  the  Philippines,  It  might  be  Impossible 
to  find  adequate  and/or  early  alternatives 
that  would  allow  the  Navy  to  respond  as 
quickly  to  contingencies  throughout  the  re- 
gion. The  Marianas  have  been  suggested  as 
one  option,  but  they  can  only  be  considered 
a  fall-back  position,  and  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  distance  the  fleet  would  be  from 
pro^Mible  ar3«s  of  conflict  and,  therefore,  less- 
en the  time  the  U.S.  Navy  would  have  avail- 
able to  respond  In  times  of  crisis. 

How  the  United  States  balances  its  need 
for  continued  access  to  Sublc  Bay  with  other 
foreign  policy  goals  in  tha  Philippines  will 
thus  be  an  extremely  difficult  policy  problem 
for  the  Reagan  administration  to  resolve. 

The  Sublc  facilities  will  be  useless,  of 
course,  unless  the  Navy  has  the  ships  It 
needs  to  carry  out  all  of  Its  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities. But,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the 
continuing  de-loyment  In  the  'ndlan  Ocean 
d'smonstrates  how  overextended  the  U.S. 
Navy  Is  at  present.  It  U  therefore  difficult  to 
conceive  how  American  naval  forces  could. 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  respond  effectively 
to  simultaneous  crises  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Paclflc  Asia.  Thus,  even  In  peacetime, 
the  dispatch  of  forces  to  other  areas  has 
diluted  the  symbolic,  supportive  role  the 
Navy  plays  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

HOW    MUCK    HELP   FROM   JAPAN' 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to  do  the 
Job  alone,  however.  U.S.  allies  in  the  region 
can  and  must  do  more.  Japan.  In  particular, 
can  play  a  greater  role  in  bolstering  security 
In  the  Paclflc. 

Japan  has.  in  fact,  if  somewhat  belatedly, 
recognized  the  need  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  military  Issues.  At  the  end  of  December 

1980  Tokyo  announced  It  would  increase  its 

1981  defense  budget  by  7.6%.  While  that 
Increase  Is  not  as  much  as  American  officials 
want,  it  does  represent  a  greater  increase 
than  was  provided  in  the  previous  year's 
oudget.  Moreover,  the  summarv  of  Japan's 
most  recent  White  Paper  on  Defense  dem- 
onstrates a  new  Japanese  perspective,  stat- 
ing that  "the  White  Paper  Is  designed  to 
Include  a  description  based  upon  the  recog- 
nition that  Japan  must  now  consider  her 
defense  from  a  global  perspective.  Be- 
cause it  was  realized  to  be  very  important 
to  grasp  the  situation  In  global  scope,  special 
chapters  on  military  environments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia  are  In- 
cluded ...  for  the  first  time  this  year." 

There  are.  in  naval  terms,  several  tasks 
on  which  Japan  could  concentrate  without 
violating  its  constitutional  raaulrement  to 
develop  only  defensive  capabilities.  If.  for 
example.  Japan  would  improve  Us  maritime 
reconnaissance,  build  up  Its  ASW  capabU- 
itles.  and  take  over  the  air  defense  of  Japan 
Itself,  the  end  result  would  be  a  strengthen- 
ing of  U.S.  forces  In  the  region.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  recognize  these  poesl- 
billtles  and  are  looklne  at  a  number  of  ways 
to  Improve  their  self-defense  capacity  in  the 
areas  stipulated. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  remains:  Will 
Japan  become  more  active  In  furthering  the 
security  of  Pacific  Asia?  The  answer  depends 
to  some  extent  on  Janan's  future  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  At  present,  un- 
fortunately— ^but  understandably — the  Japa- 
nese appear  to  retain  a  nagging  fear.  In  the 
wake  of  the  American  debacle  in  Vietnam. 
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that  the  United  States  hw  little  Interest  In 
Pkclflc  security.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  Japan  Itself  will  step  In  to  play 
a  more  assertive  role  In  maintaining  peace 
In  the  region.  On  the  contrary,  It  may  make 
Tokyo  more  accommodating  to  prevalent  se- 
curity trends  in  the  region.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  Japan  will  shoulder  a  greater  defense 
burden  If  It  Is  convinced  It  Is  doing  so  as 
a  partner  of  the  United  States. 

IMFBOVED   COMMT7NICATIONS 

Australia  is  another  American  ally  In  the 
region  likely  to  play  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  m  the  years  ahead.  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Malcolm  Fraser  has  stated 
that  "Australia  [has]  an  Interest  in  seeing 
that  Soviet  power  In  the  Pacific  and  South- 
east Asia  Is  balanced  by  the  power  of  other 
major  states  or  by  appropriate  regional  ar- 
rangements." That  interest  stems,  of  course, 
from  Australia's  strategic  location.  Its  vast 
resources  and  growing  economy,  and  Its  own 
longtime  commitment  to  democratic  Ideals. 

Moreover,  although  Aiutrallan  leaders  rec- 
ognize that  their  country  will  never  be  able 
to  handle  regional  security  threats  on  Its 
own.  they  are  planning  major  Improvements 
In  Australia's  defense  capabilities.  Said  Im- 
provements Include:  higher  manpower  ex- 
penditures; the  selection  of  a  new  combat 
aircraft  (either  the  P-16  or  F-18) ;  and  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  In  the  country's 
northern  and  western  regions. 

In  addition,  the  Australian  navy  Is  vmder- 
taklng  the  lan;est  peacetime  shipbuilding 
and  base  modernization  program  in  the 
country's  history.  Moreover,  Australia  some 
time  ago  offered  the  United  States  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  naval  facility  at  Cockbum 
Sound  on  Its  west  coast,  and  approved  U.S. 
use  of  communication  facilities  at  the  North- 
west Cape. 

Japan  and  Avistralla  are  only  two  of  the 
Pacific  Asian  states  Improving  their  defense 
capabilities.  Others  are  following  suit.  Indo- 
nesia, for  example.  Is  building  up  Its  navy 
through  the  acquisition  of  corvettes,  fast  at- 
tack craft,  and  submarines,  and  Is  also  up- 
grading Its  air  force  and  overhauling  and 
re-outflttlng  existing  army  equipment. 

Like  Indonesia,  Thailand  Is  a  member  of 
ASEAN  and  could  play  an  Important  role  In 
maintaining  regional  security — as  It  probably 
should;  Thailand  Is  the  country  most  Inune- 
dlately  threatened  by  Vietnam's  aggression 
and  must  also  cope  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
ever-swelling  numbers  of  Vietnam  refugees. 
Guerrilla  activities  In  some  sections  of  Thai- 
land compound  the  difficulties  facing  Thai 
leaders. 

Thailand's  major  priority  is.  and  necessar- 
ily must  be.  dealing  with  the  country's  short- 
term  problems.  Over  the  longer  term,  how- 
ever, Thailand  could  become  a  key  player  In 
regional  affairs.  Politically,  It  has  partici- 
pated with  its  ASEAN  partners  In  coordinat- 
ing successful  diplomatic  campaigns  against 
Vietnam  and  marshaling  International  sup- 
port for  the  ASEAN  cause.  As  a  member  of 
ASEAN,  Thailand  Is  also  linked  to  some  of 
the  region's  most  vibrant  economics.  Like 
Australia,  Its  strategic  location  makes  It  a 
natural  link  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
basins — the  same  location  gives  It  the  poten- 
tial for  being  the  site  of  facilities  that  might 
offset  Soviet  access  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

But  to  be  an  effective  reelonal  actor  Thai- 
land must  Improve  its  military  capabilities. 
Bangkok  hopes  to  continue  bolstering  its 
forces  with  additional  procurement  of  highly 
versatile  aircraft  as  well  as  fast  attack  mis- 
sile patrol  boats.  That  will  help,  of  course. 
But  unl^s  the  United  States  Increases  Its 
own  capability  for  assisting  Thai  and  other 
Indigenous  forces,  it  must  face  the  conse- 
quences of  inadequately  protecting  American 
Interests. 

That  may  be  the  most  Important  fact  of 
geopolitical  life  In  the  region  for  U.S.  deci- 
sionmakers to  leam.  Because,  like  It  or  not. 


none  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  nations  In  the 
area  can  be  truly  effective  without  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  United  States  In  Asia. 
Only  a  major  power  can  offset  the  adverse 
trends  of  recent  years.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  to.  and  should  not.  work  alone. 
It  should,  rather,  ensure  that  its  own  efforts 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  regional 
capability  among  friends  and  allies  that  will 
allow  them  to  withstand  pressures  from  po- 
tential adversaries. 

The  United  States  is  a  necessary  but  not 
all-sufficient  component  of  the  regional  secu- 
rity system,  informal  as  it  may  be.  The  U.S. 
Navy  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  American  contri- 
bution to  that  system  which.  If  It  Is  to  be 
effective  and  if  U.S.  goals  in  the  area  are  to  be 
achieved,  must  be  given  greater  attention  as 
a  powerful  and  flexible  policy  Instrument  In 
the  Pacific  Asian  region.* 


SELECTIONS  TO  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD— SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION  209 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  my  able  col- 
league from  Iowa,  Senator  Roger  Jep- 
SEN.  for  his  excellent  initiative.  Senate 
Resolution  209.  This  measure  is  both  im- 
portant Eind  timely. 

On  January  31,  1961.  Frederick 
Schultz'  term  as  a  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  expires.  At  that 
time.  President  Reagan  will  be  able  to 
select  a  new  Governor,  S.  Res.  209  asks 
the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
rommittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  follow  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913  in  choosing  a  replace- 
ment. 

The  act  states  that  not  more  than  one 
Governor  shall  be  selected  from  any  one 
Federal  Reserve  district,  and  that  due 
regard  shall  be  given  to  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  financial,  agricuHural,  and 
commercial  interests  as  well  as  geo- 
graphic divisions  within  the  country.  I 
regret  to  report  we  have  strayed  from 
the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Agricultural  interests  have  hardly  re- 
ceived fair  representation — of  the  60  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  Governors  since 
the  Board's  inception,  onlv  7  of  these 
have  been  from  agricultural  back- 
grounds and  there  has  been  no  agricul- 
tural representation  in  the  past  20  years. 
Only  23  individuals  appointed  since  1959 
have  had  business  experience,  and  only 
1  of  these  was  a  small  businessman. 

The  track  record  for  the  appo'ntmpnt 
of  Governors  from  different  geographic 
regions  of  the  country  has  been  equally 
poor.  Each  Governor  is  required  to  have 
some  nexus  with  a  different  district,  be 
it  by  virtue  of  birth,  education  or  lim- 
ited residence  in  a  particular  region  of 
the  United  States. 

If  measured  by  the  duration  of  their 
professional  life  spent  in  one  region  of 
the  United  States,  over  half  of  the  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  are  from  the  east 
coast.  Fewer  than  one-quarter  are  Mid- 
westerners  and  a  smaller  number  hail 
from  the  South. 

During  this  time  frame,  only  two  Gov- 
ernors are  from  the  West.  Using  a  per- 
centage of  professional  career  as  a  meas- 
urement, the  majority  of  Governors  are 
from  the  East  and  were  educated  at  ivy 
league  colleges.  While  their  contributions 
have  been  valuable,  I  think  it  is  time  to 


establish  some  regional  and  occupational 
balance. 

The  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  have  had  a  dramatic 
impact  on  small  businesses  and  farmers. 
These  individuals  cannot  enter  the  mar- 
ketplace and  negotiate  a  loan  at  a  rate 
below  prime.  They  are  the  individuals 
who  borrow  at  a  few  percentage  points 
above  the  prime  and  desperately  need 
short  term  capital. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  seriously  consider  nominating  an 
individual  tj  fill  Governor  Schultz'  va- 
cancy with  an  agricultural  or  small  busi- 
ness background.  To  effectively  com- 
municate this  message,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  important 
measure.* 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  OPERATINO 
ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  impending  crisis  in  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program.  This  administra- 
tion, in  the  name  of  economic  recovery,  is 
threatening  to  undermine  this  Nation's 
most  signiflftant  housing  resource  for 
low-income  people  and  a  public  invest- 
ment that  would  cost  $75  billion  to  re- 
place today.  This  simply  does  not  make 
good  sense,  in  either  economic  or  human 
terms. 

I  would  ask  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  11,  1981.  As  this  article  points 
out,  the  budget  figures  put  forward  by 
this  administration  for  public  housing 
operating  subsidies  will  force  many  hous- 
ing authorities  across  the  country  to  close 
down  critically  needed  low-rent  housing 
imlts. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment  the  budget 
figures  with  which  we  are  dealing.  Public 
housing  projects  have  been  funded  at 
only  85.5  percent  of  their  funding  system 
which  has  already  been  shown  to  be  in- 
adequate and  to  have  systematically  un- 
derfunded public  housing  projects  over 
the  years,  particularly  for  the  large  ur- 
ban housing  authorities. 

TTie  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  contains  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1981  in  the 
amount  of  $148  million. 

Despite  the  need  for  this  supplemental 
as  documented  bv  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  own 
formula  and  figures,  the  administration 
is  asking  that  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation be  deleted,  and  is  refusing  to  dis- 
tribute the  funds  provided  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  This  '•avalier  att'tude 
toward  a  critical  housing  resource  for 
low-income  people  and  a  significant  in- 
vestment of  public  funds  is  totally  irre- 
sponsible. 

The  budget  figures  for  fiscal  year  1982 
are  even  more  devastating.  Despite  a  rec- 
ognized need  of  $1.5  billion  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies,  only  $1,205 
billion  has  thus  far  been  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  in  accordance  with 
the  administration's  original  request. 

This  amount,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment's estimates,  will  provide  only  82 
percent  of  required  funding  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

However,  these  estimates  appear  over- 


stated. The  administration  continues  to 
attribute  $60  million  in  increased  income 
to  the  1982  estimates,  based  upon  the 
recent  legislated  increase  in  the  rent-to- 
income  ratio. 

Yet,  information  from  housing  authori- 
ties across  the  country  is  that  the  income 
from  rent  will  not  increase  and  will  actu- 
ally decrease.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
startup  time  required  In  Implementing 
the  rental  increase,  but  much  more  Im- 
portantly, to  the  erosion  of  the  income  of 
public  housing  tenants  which  will  result 
from  the  recent  changes  to  welfare  pay- 
ments and  other  low-inctHne  assistance 
programs. 

The  National  Association  of  Housing 
k  Redevelopment  Ofllcials  estimates 
that  the  $1,205  billion  will  be  adequate  to 
fund  housing  authorities  at  a  maximum 
of  79  percent  of  the  documented  need, 
and  quite  possibly  less  than  that  when 
actual  income  projections  and  utility  rate 
increases  are  known. 

Yet,  the  administration  is  requesting 
that  these  funds  be  reduced  even  further 
to  a  level  of  $1.06  billion,  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  support  and  maintain  our  1.2 
million  public  housing  units  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  69  percent  of  required  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  cannot  go 
uncliallenged.  Housing  authorities  have 
little  recourse  for  dealing  with  cuts  of 
this  magnitude. 

The  persistent  underfunding  in  recent 
years  has  reduced  or  eliminated  housing 
authority  reserve  funds  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  no  cushion  to  absorb  any  cuts. 
Over  44  percent  of  all  public  housing 
expenditures  are  spent  on  utilities,  and 
this  percentage  is  significantly  higher  for 
certain  housing  authorities,  particularly 
in  the  Northeast. 

Since  housing  authorities  cannot  turn 
off  the  heat  or  Ughts,  they  will  be  forced 
to  again  reduce  basic  services  such  as 
maintenance  and  security. 

The  housing  authorities  in  my  State 
experience  a  particular  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing to  a  reduction  in  operating  as- 
sistance due  to  the  high  cost  of  utilities. 
For  example,  the  Bridgeport  Public 
Housing  Authority  must  spend  56.8  per- 
cent of  its  total  budget  for  utilities.  The 
authority  has  depleted  already  all  re- 
serve fimds  and  has  reduced  staff  by  25 
percent  over  the  past  2  years.  Utilities 
represent  50  percent  of  the  operating 
budget  for  the  Hartford  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Under  a  severe  austerity  program,  this 
agency  is  not  replacing  staff  and  has  re- 
duced support  for  maintenance  and  resi- 
dent services. 

This  is  not  just  a  minor  belt-tighten- 
ing that  we  aie  discussing.  Housing  au- 
thorities will  be  forced  to  take  such 
drastic  moves  as  eliminating  all  security 
services,  confining  maintenance  activi- 
ties to  emergency  repairs  only,  and  clos- 
ing units  as  they  become  vacant  because 
there  will  be  no  resources  to  prepare 
them  for  new  occupancy  or  to  maintain 
them  if  they  were  occupied. 

An  internal  HUD  memorandum  on 
the  subject  predicts  cutoffs  of  utilities 
and  other  essential  services,  massive  lay- 
offs of  personnel,  possible  labor  strikes, 
unit  closures,  vandalism,  rent  strikes, 
litigation  and  displacement.  Yet,  still  the 
administration  ignores  this  crisis. 
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Mr.  President,  these  policies  will  result 
in  a  totally  dilapidated  inventory  of 
publicly  owned  housing,  which  no  level 
of  resources  will  be  able  to  recapture. 

Unless  we  act  quickly  and  responsibly, 
we  will  have  totally  destroyed  the  shelter 
and  living  environments  of  over  3.5  mil- 
lion low-income  citizens  in  this  country. 

We  must  reject  economic  policies  that 
are  shortsighted  and  without  a  shred  of 
good  business  sense.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  full  Senate  will  join  me  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  this  crisis  now. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  *nme«,  Nov.  11, 1981] 

Bousing  OmciAU  Feab  Hakic  Fboic 

CtrrBACKS 

(By  Bobert  Pear) 

WASHnrcTOi*.  Nov.  10. — ^Housing  officials 
from  aroimd  the  coimtry  warned  today  that 
public  housing  units  were  falling  Into  dis- 
repair and  would  deteriorate  rapidly  because 
of  reductions  being  made  in  Federal  housing 
subsldlea. 

Their  warnings  were  buttressed  by  Inter- 
nal documents  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  that  forecast 
the  same  consequences:  "critical  cash  flow 
problems"  for  most  public  housing  authori- 
ties, "cutoff  of  utilities  and  other  essential 
services,"  layoffs  of  maintenance  workers, 
rent  strikes,  litigation  and  the  "closing  down 
of  large  numbers"  of  public  housing  units. 

Philip  Abnuns,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ol  Rousing,  said  the  concerns  were  valid 
but  overstated.  With  Improved  management 
and  with  larger  contributions  from  state  and 
local  governments,  he  said,  public  housing 
authorities  could  continue  operations  at 
current  levels. 

President  Reagan  has  proptised  reductions 
in  the  level  of  Federal  housing  subsidies  as 
part  of  his  overall  effort  to  control  the  growth 
In  Government  spending.  Subsidies  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  totaled  $962  mlUlon,  or  BS.S 
percent  of  the  amount  for  which  local  hous- 
ing authorities  were  eligible  under  the  es- 
tablished formula.  For  the  ciirrent  ttscal  year, 
the  Administration  has  requested  Jl.Ofl  bil- 
lion In  subsidies,  representing  69  percent 
of  the  "reasonable"  service  level  indicated 
by  the  formula. 

At  a  news  conference  here,  Robert  Maflln. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 
said: 

'Xocal  housing  authorities  are  not  crying 
wolf  when  they  predict  doom  for  public 
housing  at  the  projected  operating  fund 
levels.  Ninety  thousand  unl*^s  of  housing 
with  a  replacement  value  of  $6  bUllon  are  al- 
ready seriously  deteriorated  and  could  be  per- 
manently lost  from  the  nation's  housing 
stock  unless  remedial  measures  are  taken 
immediately." 

The  Federal  Government  provides  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  12  million  units  of  public 
housing  with  3.4  million  tenants. 

John  Simon,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  the  nation's 
largest,  with  146.000  units,  said  the  city  was 
already  deferring  maintenance  of  lawns  and 
shrubbery  at  public  hoiislng  projects. 

CONCERN  IN  NEW  CITT 

If  further  reductions  are  appro'^ed  by  Con- 
gress, he  said,  the  housing  authority  wUl 
have  to  cut  back  on  elevator  repairs,  lanl- 
torlal  services,  building  security  and  social 
programs  for  tenants.  Vandalism  will  almost 
certainly  increase,  according  to  a  written 
analysis  prenared  by  the  city  agency,  and 
public  housing  will  then  "begin  to  mirror 
closely  the  verv  slum  buildings  which  are 
found  surrounding  the  prolects." 

Several  local  housing  officials  said  their 
problems  were  becoming  so  serious  that  they 


might  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  management  and  operation  of  their 
I»oJects.  The  housing  authority  In  Jersey 
City  has  already  Inquired  about  the  proce- 
dures for  turning  over  its  housing  stock  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Housing  officials  from  Denver.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Salt  Lake  City,  Fort  Worth,  MUwau- 
kee.  New  Orleans  and  Miami  Joined  Mr.  Maf- 
fln  m  warning  that  the  proposed  budget  cuts. 
combined  with  the  reductions  already  made, 
would  seriously  harm  their  operations.  The 
Chicago  Public  Housing  Authority  has  al- 
ready experienced  difficulty  meeting  Its 
weekly  payroll,  Mr.  Maffin  said. 

In  a  confidential  memorandum  to  PhUlp 
D.  Winn,  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner, 
the  staff  of  the  Department  ol  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  said  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  "would  result  in  nothing  less 
than  disaster  for  Boston  and  similar  public 
housing  authorities,  probably  forcing  them 
to  close  down  a  substantial  number  of 
units." 

The  memorandum  said  the  proposed  cuts 
would  "severely  compromise  the  ability  of 
public  housing  authorities  to  provide  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  low-Income 
families"  and  would  result  in  widespread 
vandalism.* 


THE  TRIDENT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
was  a  truly  historic  one  for  this  coun- 
try's nuclear  submarine  program.  On 
Wednesday,  November  11.  the  Nation's 
first  Trident  class  nuclear  powered  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  the  USS. 
Ohio,  was  commissioned  as  an  operating 
unit  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Three  days  later, 
on  Saturday.  November  14,  the  Nation's 
third  Trident  submarine,  the  Florida, 
was  christened  and  launched. 

And,  Mr.  President,  last  week  we  also 
received  the  announcement  that  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  distinguished  naval 
officers,  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  is  re- 
tiring after  nearly  60  years  of  service  to 
his  countrv.  Admiral  Rickover  has  played 
a  critical  role  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Ohio,  as  he  has  in  all  of  our 
nuclear  submarines.  The  coimtry  owes 
him  a  great  debt. 

The  commissioning  of  the  USS.  Ohio 
was  an  extraordinary  moment  in  history 
when,  as  the  first  ship  of  its  class,  the 
Ohio  became  the  largest,  fastest,  and 
quietest  strategic  submarine  the  Navy 
has  ever  had  at  sea.  The  Ohio  represents 
a  major  modernization  of  the  sea-based 
component  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  It  provides  us  with  survivable  and 
reliable  nuclear  forces,  thus  enhancing 
our  own  sectirity  and  helping  to  insure 
peace. 

The  awesome  size  and  strength  of  the 
U.S.S.  Oftto  are  meant  to  deter  all  poten- 
tial enemies  from  our  country.  It  is  my 
hope,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  hope  of 
every  American  citizen,  that  the  missiles 
aboard  the  Trident  submarines  never  be 
used,  that  her  full  striking  force  never  be 
felt,  and  the  technological  genius  which 
created  her  and  sent  her  to  sea  never  be 
proven  in  time  of  war. 

The  Ohio  and  her  sister  ships  have 
been  designed  and  built  by  the  workers  of 
the  electric  boat  division  of  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  Seven  years  in  the  mak- 
ing—from initial  design  through  con- 
struction to  commissioning — ^the  Ohio  is 
an  impressive  achievement  by  the  men 
and  women  who  created  her  and  proudly 
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delivered  her  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  facili- 
ties in  Groton.  Conn.,  and  Quonset  Point, 
RJ.,  25,000  workers  produced  the  Ohio 
and  the  Florida,  and  are  working  on  six 
other  Trident  submarines.  Each  ship  is 
560  feet  long— almost  two  football  fields 
in  length — and  each  is  an  accomplish- 
ment worthy  of  national  recognition. 

Electric  Boat  will  deliver  six  Los  Ange- 
les class  attack  submarines,  and  one  Tri- 
dent submarine,  to  the  U.S.  Navy  this 
year.  This  is  an  exceptional  record  for  a 
shipyard,  and  an  especially  important 
one  today,  when  the  need  for  U.S.  naval 
strength  has  never  been  greater. 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  U.S.S.  Ohio  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  Armistice  Day:  a  day  of  peace, 
a  day  ot  reflection  on  the  wars  that  have 
ravaged  this  country.  The  success  of  the 
Trident  submarines  will  be  measured  by 
their  preservation  of  peace,  by  their  pro- 
tection of  our  country's  shores,  and  by 
their  deterrence  of  aggression. 

This  Nation's  submarines  have  been  a 
crucial  element  in  preserving  peace  for 
the  last  30  years.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
men  and  women  who  build  them,  of  the 
naval  oflBcers  and  men  who  serve  on 
them,  and  of  all  Americans,  that  the 
Trident  class  submarines  will  continue 
in  this  role  for  at  least  another  30  years.* 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS— 
THEY  PAID  THE  PRICE  FOR  PEACE 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory has  shown  that  Americans  have  the 
ability  to  put  the  tragedies  of  their  wars 
behind  them.  Dwelling  on  the  past,  even 
a  victorious  one,  delays  seeing  accom- 
plishments in  the  future.  This  inborn 
capability  is  progressive  and  has  led 
America  to  great  achievements.  But, 
when  putting  the  past  behind  us  means 
forgetting  the  sacrifices  of  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  fought  so  hard  to  assure 
our  continued  freedom,  then  a  grave 
wrong  is  being  committed. 

In  an  article  authored  by  Sherman 
Roodzant,  National  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  for  Stars 
and  Stripes,  this  potential  error  Is 
brought  to  our  attention.  Mr.  Roodzant, 
a  Vietnam-era  veteran  and  a  fellow  Call- 
fomian.  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
not  forgetting  our  veterans,  particularly 
the  disabled.  These  brave  soldiers  sacri- 
ficed their  blood  for  o'lr  freedom — we 
must  not  forget  them  when  they  need  us 
most. 

Last  week  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123  which  procla'ms  the  week 
of  November  7  through  November  13. 
1982.  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week."  My  resolution  seeks  to  bring  to 
our  Nation's  attention  the  contributions 
and  sacrifices  of  its  2»/2  million  disabled 
veterans.  I  look  forward  to  its  final  pas- 
sage so  that  my  35  cosponsors  and  I  may 
begin  preparations  for  an  exciting  and 
meaningful  week.  With  the  help  of  in- 
sightful articles  such  as  Mr.  Roodzanfs, 
this  Nation  is  reminded  that,  In  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  the  trying  times  of  war 
behind  us,  we  must  not  forget  the  brave 
who  fought  to  insure  our  freedom. 

I  believe  Mr.  Roodzant  brings  out  some 
very  important  concerns  of  our  disabled 
veterans,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 


take  a  moment  to  read  his  article.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Roodzanfs  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Disabled  AMzaicAN  Verrans — Thxt  Paid 

THE  Price  for  Peace 

(By  Sherman  E.  Roodzant) 

The  screams  of  the  wounded  and  the 
stench  of  gunpowder  surrounded  Robert 
Richardson,  a  private  In  America's  Conti- 
nental Army,  but  he  fought  on  until  a  Brit- 
ish cannonball  struck  his  hand  spike.  It 
broke  In  two,  one  end  tearing  his  belly  open. 
The  wind  from  the  cannonball  left  bis  right 
arm  useless.  Richardson  s  blood  had  paid  the 
price  of  peace  and  freedom.  But,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  was  totally  disabled. 

For  a  while,  the  Continental  Congress  pro- 
vided the  Revolutionary  War  veteran  a  dis- 
ability pension  of  half  his  military  salary. 
It  helped,  but  Richardson  was  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  on  this  meager  allowance.  Even 
this  pittance  ended  shortly  after  the  War  of 
Independence  when  the  new  national  gov- 
ernment turned  responslbUlty  for  disabled 
veterans  over  to  the  individual  states  and 
their  Poor  Law  systems. 

Life  was  tough — really  tough — for  Rich- 
ardson and  other  patriots  wounded  In  the 
struggle  for  free  America  from  colonial 
chains.  Many  were  reduced  to  begging. 

Things  are  better  for  the  2'/i  million  dis- 
abled veterans  living  in  today's  America.  But, 
on  Veterans  Day  this  year,  it's  appropriate 
to  recall  what  happened  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans of  our  Revolutionary  War.  What  hap- 
pened to  them  established  a  pattern  that 
has,  to  some  extent,  been  played  out  after 
each  of  our  country's  nine  wars — a  pattern  of 
forgetfulness  that's  playing  Itself  out  again 
today.  Just  six  years  after  the  last  American 
was  killed  in  Vietnam,  our  most  recent  war. 

Perhaps  that's  understandable.  When  wars 
end,  people  want  to  get  back  to  normal,  to 
peacetime  life,  leaving  the  turmoil  and  anx- 
iety of  war  behind.  Following  the  Vietnam 
War^Jthe  most  unpopular  war  in  our  na- 
tion's history  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Civil  War — the  process  of  forgetting  has 
been  unusually  rapid.  People  want  to  bury 
the  bitter  social  division  of  the  Vietnam 
years. 

That's  good,  but  there's  a  tragedy  in  the 
way  we're  going  about  it:  When  people  for- 
get about  wars,  they  tend  to  forget  about 
the  sacrifices  that  veterans,  particularly  dis- 
abled veterans,  have  made.  An-l  when  the 
public  forgets  the  needs  of  disabled  veterans, 
so  do  their  elected  representatives. 

Maybe  that's  why  the  VA  hospital  system 
has  been  hit  by  one  budget  cut  after  an- 
other for  the  past  five  years,  forcing  the  VA 
to  turn  thousands  of  eligible  veterans  away 
from  the  doors  of  I'-s  h»al»h  oar?  fa';il!tl«>s. 

Maybe  that  explains  why  Job  programs  for 
disable'!  and  Vletmm  era  veterans  have  been 
kept  too  small  to  make  a  serlou'?  dent  In  the 
employment  problems  these  veterans  have 
experienced. 

Maybe  that's  why  we've  seen,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  curtailments  in  GI  Bill  educa- 
tion programs. 

Maybe  that's  the  reason  veterans'  prefer- 
ence in  Federal  employment  was  attacked  so 
vlcioxisly  back  In  1977  and  1978. 

Maybe  that's  why  the  VA  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  were  so  slow  Initially  In  recog- 
nizing the  seriousness  of  such  problems  as 
the  defoliant  Agent  Orange,  the  exposure  of 
Cold  War  veterans  to  radiation  In  atomic 
weapons  tests,  and  the  oost-traumatic  stress 
difficulties  of  half  a  million  or  more  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Can  It  be  that  the  American  people  have 
forgotten  their  warriors  as  they  go  about  the 
process  of  forgetting  the  trying  times  of  war? 
The  700,000  members  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  believe  this  Is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened .  .  .  not  Just  after  Vietnam,  but  after 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
War  as  well. 


They  are  acutely  aware  that  no  veteran  of 
any  war  snooid  ever  be  forgotten.  Without 
the  sacrifices  these  men  and  women  made, 
there  would  be  no  United  States. 

Back  In  1903,  Theodore  Roosevelt  said 
something  that  nearly  every  American  would 
probably  agree  with.  "A  man  who  Is  good 
enough  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country  Is 
good  enough  to  get  a  square  deal  afterward." 
he  declared. 

Looking  at  veterans'  programs  realistically, 
it's  unlikely  that  our  country  would  ever  let 
the  plight  of  Its  disabled  veterans  get  as  bad 
as  It  was  for  Private  Richardson  and  his  dis- 
abled comrades  following  the  American  Revo- 
lution. But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  simply 
assume,  without  giving  It  much  thought, 
that  all  of  our  political  leaders  are  bending 
over  backward  to  make  sure  veterans — even 
disabled  veterans — are  getting  the  kind  of 
"square  deal"  Roosevelt  was  talking  about. 

On  Veterans  Day,  1981,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves a  very  basic  question.  Can  we  do  too 
much  to  guarantee  a  square  deal  for  a  sailor 
whose  arms  were  crushed  when  a  Nazi  tor- 
pedo smashed  through  the  hull  of  his  ship 
.  .  .  for  the  pilot  whose  body  was  burned  and 
disfigured  when  bis  plane  was  shot  down  over 
Korea  .  .  .  for  the  Marine  whose  legs  were 
blown  off  by  a  Viet  Cong  booby  trap  In  the 
Mekong  Delta  ...  or  for  the  World  War  I 
soldier  who  lost  his  sight  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne? 

Every  American  owes  these  people  a  debt 
that  can  never  really  be  repaid.* 
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ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTH,  10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader  in  re- 
spect to  the  requests  I  am  about  to  put  to 
arrange  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow. 

I  now  would  like  to  put  the  requests. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION    OF   CERTAIN    SENATORS 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  m'nutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  then  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER     DESIGNATING     PERIOD     FOR     ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  Senators  under  the 
special  orders,  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  past  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    OF    PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  imder 
the  previous  order,  is  there  not  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Senate  to  go  into  executive 
session  and  for  a  vote  at  11:30  on  the 


resolutions  of  ratification  on  nine  treat- 
ies one  vote  to  count  for  nine  votes? 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OF  Hi.  4169 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  those  treaties  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  session 
and  resume  consideration  of  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE  JOWT 
RESOLUTION    367 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour  of 
1  p  m.  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution  making  appropriations  for 
various  Departments  and  Agencies  of 
Government.    House    Joint    Resolution 

357 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr  President,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

VOTE   ON   HELMS  AMENDMENT   NO.    633 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  Chair,  was  there  an  order  entered 
earUer  today  for  a  vote  on  the  Helms 
amendment  to  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill  to  follow  on 
Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
was  ordered  in  relation  to  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  order  has  been  en- 
tered for  a  vote  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment alter  the  vote  on  the  resolutions  of 
ratification,  which  begins  at  11:30  ajn.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  in 
relation  to  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  amend  my  unani- 
mous-consent order  just  previously  en- 
tered to  accommodate  that  order,  but  I 
now  do  so.  It  will  read  that  at  11:30  ajn. 
the  Senate  will  go  Into  executive  session 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  of  nine  treaties  to 
be  ratified  by  a  single  vote  to  coxmt  for 
nine  votes.  At  the  expiration  of  time  for 
that  roUcall,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce 


appropriations  bill,  and  a  vote  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Helms  amendment  will  oc- 
ciu-  at  that  time,  without  fiutoer  debate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  then  the 
balance  of  the  order  will  read  that  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Helms  amendment, 
the  Senate  will  continue  consideration 
of  the  State-Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priations bill  imtll  the  hour  of  1  o'clock. 
Then  I  ask  that  the  balance  of  my 
request  be  reiterated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
see  no  other  Senators  seeking  recogni- 
tion. I  will  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  there  Is  any  further  business  to  be 
transacted  on  his  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  know  of  none. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  AM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
10:30  ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
7:20  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  November  18,  1981,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  17,  1981: 
The  Judiciary 

Alvln  I.  Krenzler,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  vice 
Don  J.  Young,  retired. 

In  THE  An  Force 

The  foUowIng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  imder  the  provisions  of 
chapter  36,  tlUe  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Leon  W.  Babcock,  Jr..  311-30- 
7236FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Beckel,  535-30-897 IFB. 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Oen.  John  A.  Brashear.  301-9(V-«0M 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Duane  H.  Cassldy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  M.  Charles.  Jr.,  188-23- 
7190FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  ConnoUy.  X63-23-1535 
FR,  Regular  Air  torce. 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  197- 
26-1874FR,  Reg\ilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    Thomas   O.    Darling.   460-44- 
5474f  R.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.    William    A.    Oorton.    361-4»- 
3693FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Monroe  W.  Hatch.  Jr.,  433-n6»- 
0993rR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  H.  Hodges,  XXX-XX-XXXXFB, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Oen.   William  L.   Kirk,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  L.  Lamberson,  306-30- 
026JFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  D.  Larson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Mall,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Oen.   Charles   McCaxisland.    118-26- 
5988FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Mssserli,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  D.   Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.    Gen.    Richard    D.    Murray.   4S9-84- 
511 IFR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  David  L.  Nichols.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Peter   W.   Odgers,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  George  B.  Powers,  Jr..  627-34- 
9485FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  W.  Pryor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  P.  Randolph,  434-46- 
9726FR.  Regular  Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Reed,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.   Gen.   Thomas   C.   Richards,   573-36- 
4941FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robsrt  A.  Rosenberg.  486-36- 
2318FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Robert    D.    ^ringer.   203-20- 
5769FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.    Gen.    Thomas    S.    Swalm.    560-32- 
9470FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Osn.  William  E.  Thurman.  401-38- 
5817FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.     Oen.     Edward    L.    Tlxler,     626-40- 
7833PR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  W.  Todd.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kermlt  Q.  Vandenbos.  604-14- 
9S83FR,  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical. 

Brig.  Gen.  Brien  D.  Ward,  629-38-586 IFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  CTlfton  D.  Wright.  Jr..  263-48- 
2069FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— riiesrfflif,  November  17,  1981 


(FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  DAY) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C, 
November  16,  tSSl. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday,  November  17, 1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Canon  Charles  A. 
Perry,  the  Washington  Cathedral,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this 
good  land  for  our  heritage:  We 
humbly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people  mind- 
ful of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy 
will.  Save  us  from  violence,  discord, 
and  confusion;  from  pride  and  arro- 
gance, and  from  every  evil  way. 
Defend  our  liberties,  and  fashion  into 
one  imited  people  the  multitudes 
brought  hither  out  of  many  kindreds 
and  tongues.  Endue  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  those  to  whom  in  Thy  name 
we  entrust  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, especially  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  here  assembled,  that  there 
may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home,  and 
that,  through  obedience  to  Thy  law, 
we  may  show  forth  Thy  praise  among 
the  nations  of  the  Earth.  In  the  time 
of  prosperity,  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness,  and  in  the  day  of  trou- 
ble, suffer  not  our  trust  in  Thee  to 
fail.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  301,  nays 
39,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
91,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  304] 
YEAS— 301 


Addabbo 

Dowdy 

Hutto 

Akaka 

Downey 

Hyde 

AlbosU 

Duncan 

Jeffords 

Alexander 

Dunn 

Jeffries 

Anderson 

Dwyer 

Jenkins 

Annunzlo 

Dymally 

Jones  (NO 

Archer 

Dyson 

Jones  (OK) 

Ashbrook 

Eckart 

Jones  (TN) 

AuColn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kastenmeier 

Badham 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kazen 

Bailey  (MO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kemp 

Beard 

Emery 

KUdee 

Beilenson 

English 

Kindness 

Benedict 

Erdahl 

Kogovsek 

Benjamin 

Erlenbom 

Lagomarsino 

Bennett 

Ertel 

Lantos 

Bereuter 

E^rans  (DE) 

Leach 

Bethune 

Evans  (IN) 

Leath 

Bevill 

Pary 

Lent 

Biaggi 

Fascell 

Levitas 

Bingham 

Fazio 

Lewis 

BlUey 

Penwlck 

Livingston 

Boggs 

Perraro 

Loeffler 

Boland 

Fiedler 

Long  (LA) 

Boner 

Fields 

Long  (MD) 

Bonker 
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D  1215 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  desigriation  of  the  week  commencing 
with  the  third  Monday  In  February  1982  as 
"National  Patriotism  Week." 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  This  is  Private  Calendar 
day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  indi- 
vidual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCUDIA.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER, EZRA,  VERMILLION, 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1547) 
for  the  relief  of  Remedios  R.  Alcudia, 
Christopher,  Ezra,  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia.        

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  La&zlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  John  W.  Coston  of  Hampstead,  North 
Carolina,  to  be  docimiented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  upon  compliance  with 
the  usual  requirements,  with  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  fish- 
ing so  long  as  such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  1,  2,  and  3  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  U.S.C.  883).  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary, 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  In". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "Capt."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Capt". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object,  and  I  ask  that  the  question  be 
put  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  Members 
are  present,  a  quonmi. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  353,  noes 
0,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  305] 
AYES-353 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  COASTWISE 

TRADING  PRIVILEGES  TO  THE 

VESSEL  "CAPT  TOM" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1797) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Capt 
Tom  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled 
to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 1797 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(46  U.S.C.  11),  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  which 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  operating 
shall  cause  the  vessel  Capt.  Tom,  owned  by 
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So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel 
Capt  Tom  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  be 
entitled  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
further  reading  of  the  Private  Calen- 
dar be  dispensed  with. 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wiU  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, clause  6  of  rule  XXIV.  the  second 
paragraph  says  that— 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  after 
the  disposal  of  such  business  on  the  Speak- 
er's table  as  requires  reference  only,  the 
Speaker  may  direct  the  Clerk  to  call  the 
bills  and  resolutions  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 

There  is  a  precedent  that  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  that  was  only  before  the  first  bill 
was  called  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

I  would  state  that  since  the  first  bill 
has  been  called  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar, in  order  to  comply  with  clause  6 
of  rule  XXIV,  the  complete  Private 
Calendar  must  be  called  imless  dis- 
pensed with  by  unanimous  consent. 
The  unanimous-consent  request  has 
been  objected  to. 
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I  believe  that  the  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained  and  the  motion 
should  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  note  that  imder  clause  6, 
rule  XXIV  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired to  dispense  with  the  call  of  Pri- 
vate Calendar,  that  call  being  auto- 
matic. The  Speaker's  authority  to 
direct  the  call  is  discretionary  on  the 
third  Tuesday,  and  so  the  rule  is  silent 
on  the  motion  to  dispense  with  the 
call,  and  consistent  with  that  discre- 
tionary authority  and  absent  any 
precedent  to  the  contrary,  the  point  of 
order  should  be  overruled. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  appeal  the  Chair's 
decision  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  lay  the 
appeal  from  the  Chair's  decision  on 
the  table. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER)  there  were— yeas  75,  nays  37. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  grounds 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
privileged  motion  at  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Foley  moves  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  4  p.m. 
today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  last  sentence  of  clause  4,  rule  XVI, 
that  motion  to  adjourn  is  not  debata- 
ble and  therefore  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion. 

D  1245 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  191,  nays 
172,  not  voting  70.  as  follows; 
[RoU  No.  306] 
YEAS— 191 
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Kastenmeier 

Rosentha! 

I^raon 

Kaxen 

Roybal 

Eckart 

KUdee 

Sabo 

Edgar 

Kogovsek 

Santini 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFaloe 

Scheuer 

English 

Lantos 

Schroeder 

Ertel 

Leath 

Schumer 

Evans  (OA) 

Levitas 

Selberiing 

Evans  (IN) 

Long  (LA) 

Shamansky 

Fary 

Long(MD) 

Sharp 

FasceU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shelby 

Fazio 

Luken 

Simon 

Ferraro 

Lundine 

Skelton 

Fllppo 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

Florio 

Mavroules 

Smith  (PA) 

Foley 

MaooU 

Solan 

Ftord  (MI) 

McCurdy 

St  Germain 

Fountain 

McHugh 

Stenholm 

Frank 

Mica 

Stokes 

Frenzel 

MUler  (CA) 

Stratton 

Froet 

MineU 

Studds 

Garcia 

Minlsh 

Swift 

Oaydos 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Synar 

Oejdenson 

Moakley 

Tauzin 

Gephardt 

MoUohan 

Traxler 

Gibbons 

MotU 

Vento 

OUckman 

Murtha 

Volkmer 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Walgren 

Gore 

Neal 

Washington 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Watklns 

Gray 

NichoU 

Waxman 

Hall  (OH) 

Nowak 

Weaver 

HaU.  Ralph 

O'Brien 

Weiss 

Hall.  Sam 

Oakar 

White 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

WhlUey 

Harkin 

Obey 

Whltten 

Hatcher 

Ottlnger 

Wilson 

Hawkins 

Panetta 

Wirth 

Hertel 

Patraan 

Wolpe 

Hightower 

Patterson 

Wyden 

Horton 

Pepper 

Tates 

Howard 

Perkins 

Tatron 

Hoyer 

Peyser 

Young  (MO) 

Hubbard 

Price 

Zablockl 

Huckaby 

RahaU 

ZeferetU 

Hughes 

Ratchford 
NAYS-172 

Archer 

Dreier 

Leach 

Ashbrook 

.  Duncan 

LeBoutUlier 

Atkinson 

Dunn 

Lent 

Badham 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lewis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Beard 

Emerson 

Loeffler 

Benedict 

Emery 

Lott 

Bereuter 

Erdahl 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bethune 

Erlenbom 

Lujan 

BUley 

Evans  (DE) 

Lungren 

Broomfield 

Evans (lA) 

Madlgan 

Brown  (CO) 

Fen  wick 

Marks 

Brown  (OH) 

Fiedler 

Marlenee 

BroyhiU 

Fields 

Marriott 

Burgener 

Findley 

Martin  (ID 

Butler 

Fish 

McCIory 

Campbell 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Carney 

Goodllng 

McDade 

Chappie 

Gradlson 

McEwen 

Cheney 

Green 

McGrath 

Clausen 

Gregg 

McKlnney 

Clinger 

Grlsham 

Michel 

Coats 

Gunderson 

Miller  (OH) 

Collins  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt  Mitchell  (NT) 

Conable 

Hansen  (ID) 

Molinari 

Conte 

Hansen  (DT) 

Moore 

Corcoran 

Hartnett 

Moorhead 

Coughlin 

Hendon 

Morrison 

Courter 

HUer 

Myers 

Coyne.  James 

HlUis 

Napier 

Craig 

Holt 

Neiligan 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Crane,  Philip 

Hunter 

Parris 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Dannemeyer 

Jeffords 

Paul 

Daub 

Jeffries 

Porter 

Davis 

Johnston 

Pritchard 

Deckard 

Kemp 

PurseU 

DeNardis 

Kindness 

QuUlen 

Derwlnskl 

Kramer 

Railsback 

Dickinson 

Lagomarsino 

RegvUa 

Dougherty 

LatU 

Rhodes 
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Ritter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 


Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Trible 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 


NOT  VOTING-70 


Anthony 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Carman 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dellums 

DingeU 

Doman 

Early 

Fithian 

FoglietU 


Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Guarinl 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 


McCloskey 

McDonald 

MUculskl 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Pease 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Stark 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams  (MT) 

Wright 


Messrs.  KRAMER,  BROWN  of 
Ohio,  and  JEFFORDS  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FRENZEL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


D  1300 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  188,  nays 
172,  not  voting  73.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  307] 
YEAS-188 


Addabbo 

Bingham 

CoUins  (IL) 

Akaka 

Blanchard 

Conyers 

AlboaU 

Boggs 

Coyne,  WiUiam 

Alexander 

Boland 

D'Amours 

Anderson 

Boner 

Daniel,  Dan 

Andrews 

Bonker 

Danielson 

Annunzio 

Bouquard 

Daschle 

Aspin 

Bowen 

de  la  Garza 

AuColn 

Brinkley 

Dellums 

BeUenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Derrick 

Benjamin 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Dicks 

Bennett 

Byron 

Dixon 

BevUl 

ChappeU 

Donnelly 

Biaggi 

Coelho 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

r'ascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Prank 

Frost 

(3arcla 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

(jore 

Gramm 

Gray 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

HamUton 

Harkin 

HaUher 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Declurd 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dougheriy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (AL) 


Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lehman 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

MUIer  (CA) 

Mineta 

MInish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

NAYS-172 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

£^rans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  tUT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkiiis 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lent 


Roemer 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SelberUng 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solaiz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhlU 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKlnney 

Michel 

MUIer  (OH) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

MoUnari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

NeUlgan 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberte  (SD) 

Robinson 


Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Trible 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

WorUey 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING-73 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bereuter 

BoUlng 

Bonior 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Burton,  John 

Carman 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

Crockett 

DingeU 

Doman 

Early 

Fithian 

FogUetU 


Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Guarinl 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Huckaby 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Lee 

Leland 

Levitas 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 


McCloskey 

McDonald 

Mikulski 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Pease 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wright 

Young  (PL) 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

D  1315 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  4 
o'clock  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conmiimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

[November  17  ifiTst  legislative  day),  198 Ji 

2529.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
112);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
INovember  17  ifirst  legislative  day),  19811 
By    Mr.    DAVIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Dreier,  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
Mr.  Lent): 
H.R.  4996.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  Coast 
Guard  from  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  4997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  the  processing  of  certain  re- 
quests for  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
identification  records,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  4998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits  received  by  individuals  to  the 
extent  that  such  benefits  do  not  exceed  the 
maximum  social  security  benefits  payable  to 
any  individual:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  (for  himself.  Mrs 
Holt,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr 
HiLER,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Rousse 
LOT,    Mr.    Craig,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr 
Parris,  Mr.  AsHBROOK,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Solo 
HON,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Smith 
of   Alabama,   and   Mr.   Roberts   of 
Kansas): 
H.R.  4999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
individual  income  tax  rate  reductions  en- 
acted by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 

1981  for  1982  and  subsequent  years  shall 
take  effect  6  months  sooner  than  scheduled 
under  such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim the  second  week  in  May  starting  in 

1982  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  221.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  and  for  further  consideration  of 
waivers  of  law  regarding  that  system:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
{November  17  (first  legislative  day),  19811 
223.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  establishment  of  a  Presidential 
Economic  Advisory  Commission  for  Guam; 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on   Education 
and  Labor,  the  Judiciary.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

INovember  17  (first  legislative  day),  19811 

H.R.  870:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  D'Amouhs, 
and  Mr.  DeNarois. 

H.R.  3632:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Richmond, 
and  Mr.  Conters. 

H.  Res.  250:  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Carman,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Wampler.  and 
Mr.  Barnes. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


[November  1 7  (first  legislative  day),  19811 

275.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ster- 
ling Lyon.  Premier  of  Manitoba.  Canada, 
relative  to  the  Garrison  Diversion  project. 
N.  Dak.:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

276.  Also,  petition  of  the  Republican 
County  Central  Committee.  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  relative  to  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate English  as  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

277.  Also,  petition  of  Jose  Bayan  Moscoso. 
Iloilo  City.  PhUippines,  relative  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Scouts:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

(SECOND  LEGISLATIVE  DAY) 

The  House  met  at  4  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

The  sum  of  Thy  word  is  truth;  and 
every  one  of  Thy  righteous  ordinances 
endures  forever.— Psalm  119:  160. 

O  God,  as  we  move  on  with  the  nec- 
essary details  that  press  upon  us,  we 
remember  Your  commandments  and 
ordinances  that  speak  the  truth  to 
people  in  every  generation.  With  all 
the  pressures  of  life,  may  we  recognize 
our  need  to  focus  on  the  eternal  veri- 
ties and  the  timeless  truths  that  have 
been  the  heritage  of  a  free  people. 
May  all  who  seek  to  be  truly  human 
and  desire  to  reflect  Your  love,  bind 
together  in  harmony  and  peace  that 
justice  may  roll  down  like  waters  and 
righteousness  like  an  ever-flowing 
stream.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  legisla- 
tive day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  guorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  336,  nays 
49,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
46,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  308] 
YEAS— 336 


Addabbo 
Ak&ka 


Albosta 
Alexander 


Anderson 
Annunzio 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dasnhle 

de  la  Cai-ia 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Denvinski 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

HSnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 


Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

OaydOB 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 


McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

MlkulsU 

MUler(CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 
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Hammerschmidt  Nichols 
Hance  Nowak 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hatcher 


Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HiUis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenklni- 

Jones  (NCj 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Mamoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 


O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuUIen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneirtpr 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 


Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

TribJe 


Anthony 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Campbell 

CUnger 

Coats 

Conable 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dickinson 


UdaU 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

NAYS— 49 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Ford(TN) 

Gejdenson 

Gregg 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hller 

Jacobs 

Kindness 

Latu 

Lowry  (WA) 


Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


MUler  (OH) 
MitcheU  (MD) 
Parris 
Paul 
Roberts  (SD) 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Shelby 

Solomon 

Vento 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Wortley 


table  has  been  agreed  to  by  a  division 
vote. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  from 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  to  dispense  with  the  fur- 
ther call  of  the  Private  Calender. 

Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 


ANSWERED  ••PRESENT"-2 
Ottinger  St  Germain 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Andrews 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bedell 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (OH) 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

Crockett 

Delluros 

DingeU 


Doman 

Duncan 

Early 

Fithian 

Ford  (Ml) 

Forsythe 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Hagedom 

Johnston 

Leland 

Madlgan 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 


McCloskey 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Moffett 

Murphy 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Richmond 

Rose 

Savage 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Williams  (MT) 

Young  (AK) 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  for  tomorrow. 

Immediately  upon  conclusion  of  any 
routine  business  that  may  come  by 
way  of  unanimous-consent  requests, 
we  intend  to  take  up  the  rule  on  the 
conference  report  for  S.  815,  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  and  then  take 
up  the  conference  report,  and  hope  to 
pass  that  this  afternoon. 

Having  done  so,  we  then  would 
return  to  the  suspensions  listed  for 
today,  debate  all  five  of  the  suspen- 
sions, but  postpone  any  votes  that 
might  be  demanded  upon  any  of  those 
suspensions  until  tomorrow. 

On  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  we  would 
begin  with  votes  on  the  suspensions 
that  had  been  put  over  from  today, 
then  go  to  the  conference  reports  on 
H.R.  3454,  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  and  H.R.  4522.  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations. 

Then  we  would  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  At  what  time  would 
we  be  coming  in  then  in  the  morning— 
at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  plan  to  come  in 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  plan  is  to  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  and  work  late  tomor- 
row evening. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


D  1620 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  of  the  House  is  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  which  overruled  the  point 
of  order  made  against  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  to  dispense  with  the  fur- 
ther call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  'The 
Chair  had  announced  that  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  from 
the  Chair's  decision  had  been  agreed 
to  by  a  division  vote  of  75-37.  And  so 
the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  OCEANS  AND 
ATMOSPHERE  ACT  OF  1977 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1133)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  object.  In  fact,  I  stand  in 
support  of  S.  1133  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Act 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port such  a  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  S.  1133  amends  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1982  and  to 
provide  two  additional  technical 
changes  in  the  act. 

The  act  of  1977  reestablished  the 
Advisory  Committee,  more  commonly 
referred  to  by  its  acronym,  NACOA, 
with  a  more  precise  legislative  man- 
date. Briefly,  the  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  18  Presidentially  appointed 
members  who  have  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise in  marine  and  atmospheric 
policy  areas.  NACOA  is  mandated  to 
review  the  progress  of  the  marine  and 
atmospheric  science  and  service  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  their  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
grams. The  Advisory  Committee  is  in- 
structed to  report  annually  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  status 
of  the  programs  and  to  provide  perti- 
nent reports  on  the  issues  that  are 
commissioned  by  either  the  President 
or  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill  we  are  considering 
contains  two  differing  provisions  from 
H.R.  2448.  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state 
that  I  firmly  believe,  given  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions,  that  the  proper  course  for 
this  Congress  is  to  support  the  passage 
of  S.  1133. 

The  first  difference  rests  in  the 
amoimt  of  fimding  specified  by  the 
Senate.  S.  1133  provides  for  a  1-year 
authorization  of  $555,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982  which  was  recommended  by 
the  administration.  The  bill  reported 
out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  recommended  a  3- 
year  authorization  of  $650,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984.  The  committee  wishes 
to  express  its  concern  about  consider- 
ing a  1-year  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram; however,  we  relinquish  this  con- 
cern in  order  to  secure  funding  for  the 
program  during  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
second  matter  deals  with  a  technical 
amendment  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  adopted  by  S.  1133. 
The    provision    would    increase    the 
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NACOA  members'  compensation  from 
$100  per  diem  to  the  daily  rate  of  GS- 
18.  or  approximately  $192  per  diem. 
Diiring  an  oversight  hearing  held 
before  the  Committee,  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  NACOA  testified  that  an 
increase  in  per  diem  was  not  necessary 
to  maintain  NACOA's  present  level  of 
performance.  Subsequently,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee deleted  this  technical  amendment 
from  the  administration's  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  would  like  to  be  on  record  as 
expressing  reservations  al>out  the  in- 
crease in  per  diem  and  suggest  that 
this  increase  be  considered  a  ceiling.  It 
will  remain  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Chairman  and  members  of 
NACOA  to  grant  per  diem  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  of  GS-18. 

In  conclusion,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  have  supported  the  efforts 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  which  has 
provided  qualified  and  knowledgeable 
reports  and  recommendations  for  the 
marine  and  atmospheric  programs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  S.  1133 
which  contains  a  modest  and  adminis- 
tration-supported authorization  figure 
of  $555,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  passage  of  S.  1133,  the 
fiscal  year  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  (NACOA). 

This  bill  would  authorize  this  Advi- 
sory Committee  at  a  level  of  $555,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982  only.  The  bill 
would  also  give  NACOA  the  option  of 
raising  its  daily  per  diem  rate  for 
NACOA  members  from  $100  per  day 
to  the  GS-18  rate  which  is  approxi- 
mately $192  per  day.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  here  that  this  per  diem  in- 
crease is  purely  optional  on  the  part  of 
NACOA.  and  that  NACOA  may  elect 
to  maintain  the  current  rate  in  order 
to  live  within  their  budget. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  reported 
H.R.  2448,  a  bill  which  would  have  re- 
authorized NACOA  for  fiscal  year 
1982  at  $650,000  and  at  such  smns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,  in  discussions  with  the  other 
body,  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  a 
1-year  reauthorization  at  this  time. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  White  House 
will  soon  make  its  new  appointments 
to  NACOA,  and  we  would  urge  the 
White  House  to  view  this  reauthoriza- 
tion of  NACOA  as  a  signal  of  contin- 
ued support  in  the  Congress  for  an  ad- 
visory body  in  the  general  area  of 
oceans  and  atmosphere. 

Historically,  and  especially  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  Donald 
McKeman,  NACOA  has  provided  a 
valuable  sounding  board  for  both  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  policy- 
making with  respect  to  atmospheric 
science  policy  issues  and  especially 
ocean  and  coastal  resource  manage- 


ment issues.  There  has  generally  been 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  NACOA 
and  this  continued  support  is  general- 
ly a  function  of  the  quality  of  appoint- 
ments to  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NACOA  is  an  impor- 
tant advisory  body  for  the  continued 
wise  use,  in  management,  and  develop- 
ment of  one  of  our  Nation's  last  fron- 
tiers, the  oceans.  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend passage  of  S.  1133  which 
would  reauthorize  NACOA  through- 
out fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1133 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  (33  U.S.C.  857- 
13—857-18)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  3(b)(2).  by  striking  "office, 
or  until  ninety  days  after  such  date,  which- 
ever is  earlier."  and  substituting  "office."; 

(2)  in  section  5,  by  striking  "of  $100  per 
day"  and  substituting  "not  to  exceed  the 
daily  rate  for  a  GS-18";  and 

(3)  in  section  8,  by  striking  "and  "  immedi- 
ately after  "1980,"  and  by  strilcing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  substi- 
tuting ".  and  $555,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  Such  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  S.  1133. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4995,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

ACT,  1982 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-335)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  275)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  (H.R. 
4995)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2559,  COAST  GUARD 
AUTHORIZATION.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-336)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  276)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  PROVIDING  FOR  CON- 
SIDERATION  OF  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  220, 
PROVIDING  FOR  COMMEMORA- 
TION OF  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BIRTH  OP  FRANKLIN 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-337)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  277)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  220)  providing  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano 
R(x>sevelt,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  UPGRADING  OP 
THREE  POSITIONS  ON  CAP- 
ITOL POLICE 

Mr.  MINISH,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97-338)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  244)  providing 
for  upgrading  of  three  positions  on 
the  Capitol  Police,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  815,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  270  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  270 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S.  815)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons  and  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to 


prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  au- 
thorize the  military  training  student  loads, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
conference  report  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVIII  are 
hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  Is  recognized  for  Thour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  815,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1982,  by  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  3  of  House  rule  28. 

Clause  3  of  rule  28  limits  the  con- 
tents of  the  conference  report  to  the 
scope  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses.  The  waiver  is  necessary  in 
order  to  consider  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  in  their 
revised  Defense  budget  request  sent  to 
the  Congress  on  October  2  and  report- 
ed by  the  conference  committee. 

The  Defense  budget  request  submit- 
ted by  the  administration  last  March 
recommended  a  total  authorization 
level  for  fiscal  year  1982  of  $136.5  bU- 
lion  for  procurement,  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  and  other 
purposes.  The  House  adopted  an  au- 
thorization level  of  $136.1  billion  in 
July;  the  Senate  earlier  approved 
$136.5  billion.  Subsequent  to  the  start 
of  the  conference,  the  administration 
submitted,  in  October,  a  revision  to 
their  March  10  Defense  budget 
deemed  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's revised  economic  fore- 
cast and  to  include  the  President's 
recent  decisions  on  strategic  programs. 
The  October  2  revision  reduced  by  $6.2 
to  $130.2  billion  the  administration's 
Defense  authorization  request. 

In  an  effort  to  incorporate  these 
proposed  (rtianges,  the  conferees  have 
reported  a  Defense  authorization  bill 
that  in  several  categories  reduces  au- 
thorizations below  those  passed  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  in 
two  cases,  increases  authorizations 
above  the  House  and  Senate  levels. 
Fourteen  authorization  categories  in 
titles  1,  2,  3,  and  4  were  reduced.  Au- 
thorizations for  two  categories.  Army 
aircraft  and  Navy  missiles,  were  slight- 
ly increased,  as  recommended  by  the 
administration.  The  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  fully 
describe    these    changes    when    the 


House  later  considers  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
to  S.  815  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$130.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
which  is  $419  million  above  the  admin- 
istration's October  budget  revision,  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons;  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces;  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  expenses  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  for  civil  defense; 
and  for  military  training  student 
loads.  S.  815  also  authorizes  persotmel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent, the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  defense  is  vital 
to  the  safekeeping  of  our  Nation.  This 
legislation  enhances  our  defense  capa- 
bilities, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  consider  this  most  important  con- 
ference report. 

D  1630 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  270 
is  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  bill,  S.  815,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  for 
1982. 

The  rule  waives  clause  3  of  rule  28, 
which  would  otherwise  prohibit  our 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
because  the  conferees  have  agreed  on 
provisions  that  are  outside  the  scope 
of  what  was  committed  to  conference. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson),  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  the  scope  viola- 
tions consist  primarily  of  revised  au- 
thorization levels  below  those  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will 
recaU  that  the  House  passed  H.R.  3519 
in  July  and  authorized  $136.1  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
1982.  The  Senate  had  passed  its  bill,  S. 
815,  containing  $136.5  billion  in  au- 
thorizations. During  the  intervening 
months,  the  conferees  were  confront- 
ed with  an  administration  request  for 
lower  authorization  levels  from  its 
March  budget  request. 

Both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  it  plain  that 
the  conferees  have  reluctantly  agreed 
in  large  part  to  President  Reagan's  de- 
cision to  trim  his  defense  budget  re- 
quest and  this  conference  report  is 
some   $5.8   billion  below  the  House- 


passed  level  and  is  about  $6.2  billion 
below  the  Senate-passed  level. 

To  their  credit,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  a  conference  report  that 
does  take  into  account  the  revisions 
submitted  by  the  administration,  al- 
though these  reductions  mean  defer- 
ring things  that  our  services  truly 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  controver- 
sy about  granting  this  waiver  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  this  rule  was 
ordered  reported  by  a  unanimous  voice 
vote. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this  rule, 
so  that  we  may  take  up  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  815, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1982 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  815)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982,  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  operations  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compo- 
nent and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  3,  1981.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  815  was  agreed  to 
after  a  long  and  difficult  conference. 
The  conferees  met  18  times  in  a  period 
of  more  than  3  months.  The  confer- 
ence was  delayed  by  the  late  receipt  of 
the  administration's  proposals  on  stra- 
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tegic  programs  and  by  the  second  revi- 
sion to  the  budget  which  was  transmit- 
ted in  October. 

Because  the  October  budget  revi- 
sions call  for  a  reduction  in  defense 
spending,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  amounts  which  are  lower 
than  those  contained,  in  many  in- 
stances, in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  bill.  For  this  reason  it  was  nec- 
essary to  request  a  rule  waiving  points 
of  order  against  the  conference  report 
for  exceeding  the  scope  of  the  bill 
committed  to  conference. 

The  conference  report  provides  total 
authorizations  of  $130.7  billion  for 
procurement  of  major  weapoas  sys- 
tems, research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  and  civil  defense.  The  au- 
thorization total  is  $5.8  billion  below 
the  amount  contained  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  815  that  was  commit- 
ted to  conference  and  $6.2  billion 
below  the  Senate  bill. 

The  total  of  authorizations  is  $419 
million  above  the  President's  amended 
October  request  but  $5.8  billion  below 
the  March  budget  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  presented  the 
original  House  bill,  H.R.  3519,  on  June 
24, 1  noted  at  the  time  that  we  had  re- 
ported the  largest  authorization  bill 
ever  recommended  by  our  committee. 
I  stated  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  keenly  aware  that  bring- 
ing a  large  defense  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  at  a  time  when  Congress 
was  agonizing  over  budget  cuts  in  all 
other  areas  of  the  Government,  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
the  committee  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation after  reviewing  the  fright- 
ening growth  in  Soviet  military  capa- 
bility and  the  enormous  advances  in 
Soviet  research  and  development  on 
strategic  and  tactical  weapons. 

However,  when  the  President  him- 
self, as  a  result  of  change  in  budgetary 
forecast,  recommended  a  significant 
reduction  in  defense  spending  in  Octo- 
ber, a  reduction  totaling  $8.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  ($6.2  billion  of  which 
is  subject  to  authorization)  and  $2  bil- 
lion in  outlays,  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
concluded  that  the  responsible  thing 
to  do  was  to  report  an  authorization 
bill  more  nearly  in  line  with  current 
administration  proposed  limits.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  made  significant  reduc- 
tions. 

Reductions  in  the  procurement  cate- 
gory, for  example,  totaled  over  $3  bil- 
lion and  included  reductions  in  some 
40  programs  below  the  level  initially 
approved  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

In  the  area  of  persormel  strength, 
the  level  for  active  forces  contained  in 
the  conference  report  is  12,400  below 
the  level  approved  by  the  House  and 
6.800  below  the  level  approved  by  the 
Senate. 


What  I  said  in  presenting  the  bill  to 
the  House  last  simimer  concerning  the 
growth  in  Soviet  capability  is  no  less 
true  today.  Making  reductions  of  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  conference 
was  painful.  But  the  defense  budget 
cannot  be  immunized  from  the  overall 
budgetary  process  and  in  face  of  the 
changed  economic  forecast  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  conference,  I  believe, 
did  the  only  thing  it  could  do. 

As  stated  by  the  conferees  in  the 
statement  of  managers,  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  both  houses  believe 
that  the  authorization  amounts  initial- 
ly committed  to  conference  more 
nearly  reflect  the  long-term  require- 
ments for  achieving  the  marked  im- 
provements in  national  defense  pos- 
ture that  is  necessary.  The  reductions 
made  in  the  final  conference  report 
are  really,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
nature  of  deferrals  and  conferees  em- 
phasize that  these  reductions  are 
made  without  prejudice  and  driven  by 
budget  realities  rather  than  military 
requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
was  printed  on  November  3  and  has 
been  available  for  some  time  so  I  will 
not  take  extensive  time  in  the  House 
to  review  the  conference  action. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
conference  report  is  unusually  delayed 
this  year  because  of  events  beyond  the 
control  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence. To  begin  with,  although  the  bill 
was  reported  before  May  15,  it  was  not 
called  before  the  Rules  Committee 
until  June  18  and  was  not  scheduled 
for  floor  action  until  June  24.  It 
passed  the  House  on  July  16  and  the 
conference  began  on  July  23.  More 
prompt  scheduling  of  such  a  large  au- 
thorization bill  once  reported  would  be 
extremely  helpful,  not  only  for  the  au- 
thorization process,  but  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

When  the  House  returned  from  the 
August  recess,  the  conference  that 
might  ordinarily  have  been  finished 
by  the  end  of  September  was  further 
delayed  because  of  the  delay  and  un- 
certainty concerning  the  administra- 
tion's strategic  program  recommenda- 
tions and  because  the  administration, 
in  an  unusual  move,  proposed  a  second 
budget  revision  which  was  eventually 
submitted  in  October.  These  develop- 
ments in  the  administration  made 
delay  of  the  conference  inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

I  am  privileged  to  appear  with  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  S.  815,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act. 

The  circumstances  under  which  we 
considered  this  bill  with  the  other 
body  were  imique.  As  you  remember. 


we  passed  S.  815.  as  amended,  last  July 
after  7  days  of  extended  debate.  We 
subsequently  were  delayed  in  consider- 
ing the  bill  in  conference  by  the 
August  recess  and  then  by  the  admin- 
istration's strategic  decisions.  Then,  in 
early  October,  because  of  revised  eco- 
nomic forecasts  the  administration 
submitted  budget  revisions  that  re- 
duced the  original  defense  authoriza- 
tion request  by  $6.2  billion. 

After  considering  the  latest  revi- 
sions, the  conferees  decided  against 
holding  further  hearings  in  that  the 
items  that  were  proposed  for  reduc- 
tion had  already  been  the  subject  of 
previous  hearings. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authoriza- 
tions totaling  $130.69  billion,  which  is 
$419  million  above  the  administra- 
tion's October  request  but  $5.8  billion 
below  our  authorization  bill  passed  in 
July. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
my  colleagues  that  these  cuts  do  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  need  the  addi- 
tional military  capability  represented 
by  the  $5.8  billion  reduction.  On  the 
contrary,  while  we  debate  and  cut,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  a  single- 
minded  and  relentless  buildup  of  mili- 
tary power.  She  surpasses  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  almost  all 
major  elements  of  military  power,  in- 
cluding tanks,  armored  vehicles,  air- 
craft and  missiles.  She  continues  to 
use  this  power  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  For  example,  to  date  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  shipped  60.000  tons  of 
military  equipment  to  Cuba,  a  rate  far 
exceeding  previous  years.  We  have 
grave  concern  that  a  portion  of  this 
equipment  is  being  transshipped  to  aid 
the  insurgents  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

Because  of  the  unrelenting  buildup 
of  Soviet  power,  the  members  of  our 
committee  see  the  reductions  in  the 
authorization  bill  as  temporary  set- 
backs in  the  Nation's  attempt  to  main- 
tain conventional  and  strategic  parity 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  supported  the  President's  plan 
for  construction  of  the  MX  and  B-1 
with  restrictions  against  obligating 
and  expending  any  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  before  November  18,  1981.  Ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  a  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  were  specifically  precluded 
before  that  date  but,  because  of  con- 
tinued concern  over  the  survivability 
of  MX,  the  bill  provides  for  conduct  of 
research  and  development  for  other 
MX  deceptive  basing  modes. 

If  after  November  18,  1981,  both 
Houses  have  not  passed  resolutions  of 
disapproval,  the  B-1  and  MX  program 
could  proceed  subject  to  appropria- 
tions being  provided.  Our  committee  is 
planning  strategic  force  hearings  later 
in  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  will  be  exam- 
ining the  cost  and  schedule  particulars 
of  both  the  B-1  and  MX  on  a  continu- 
ing basis. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  confer- 
ence report  and  urge  its  approval. 

D  1640 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  conferees  did  a  good  job  on  this.  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  enthusiastically 
support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  time  to  engage 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Flori- 
da in  a  colloquy  on  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  want  to  particularly 
recognize  my  colleague  for  his  leading 
role  in  the  war  on  drugs  that  are  in- 
festing our  country.  Coming  from  a 
State  where  the  infusion  of  drugs  has 
turned  what  Floridians  believe  is  a 
tropical  paradise  into  a  battleground, 
we  know  only  too  well  what  a  serious 
problem  we  are  f aw:ing. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida,  the  senior  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, for  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion he  displayed  during  the  confer- 
ence over  the  exemption  of  the  posse 
comitatus  statute.  We  should  pay  at- 
tention to  the  tireless  dedication  he 
exhibited  in  pushing  for  the  strongest 
antidrug  legislation.  Even  when  others 
said  it  could  not  be  done,  he  perse- 
vered. Because  of  his  commitment  to 
finding  an  answer  for  our  country's 
most  pressing  domestic  problem,  he 
did  not  give  up.  I  feel  that,  as  a  result, 
we  won  a  subtle  victory,  but  this  is 
only  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  also  want  to  praise 
my  colleague's  perseverance  and  deter- 
mination. I.  too.  agree  that  this  must 
only  be  the  beginning.  While  this  leg- 
islation will  shortly  become  the  most 
powerful  antidrug  bill  ever  passed  by 
Congress,  it  is  still  like  dipping  a 
bucket  of  water  from  the  sea.  If  we  are 
to  win  this  desperate  war  against 
drugs,  the  entire  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  display  the  same 
courage  as  the  House.  We  passed  legis- 
lation calling  for  direct  participation 
by  the  mUitary  by  a  60-vote  margin. 
While  we  have  achieved  an  important 
victory,  the  battle  has  just  begun. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. This  compromise  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  represents  just 
that:  A  compromise.  I  have  stated  in 
the  past,  and  I  want  to  reiterate,  there 
really  should  be  no  compromise  when 
dealing  with  the  illegal  trafficking  of 
narcotics.  The  House  realized  the  im- 
portance of  tough  legislation  and  thus 
set  a  record.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  monkey  is  on  their  back. 
We  need  to  present  a  unified  front 
against  drugs.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  administration  al- 
ready has  the  power  to  engage  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  fighting 
drug  smuggling.   Only   Navy   regula- 


tions stand  in  the  way  of  such  active 
participation,  and  I  hope  existing  reg- 
ulations will  be  amended  to  permit  full 
participation.  Title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code  specifically  allows  full  in- 
volvement. And  I  want  to  point  out 
that  when  Congress  enacts  this  meas- 
ure, it  will  contain  language  agreed  on 
in  conference  not  to  diminish  any  ex- 
isting power  under  law  to  fight  drug 
smuggling,  and  this  clearly  allows  the 
Navy  to  cooperate  fully  if  its  own  reg- 
ulations are  amended.  I  have  recently 
met  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. I  believe  that  they  are  beginning 
to  realize  how  important  it  is  to  enact 
tough  laws  to  fight  this  war  on  drugs. 
Mr.  SHAW.  In  addition,  I  have  met 
with  Mr.  Meese  at  the  White  House 
and  with  top-level  Justice  Department 
officials  to  discuss  this  issue.  They  im- 
derstand  our  position  and  see  the  need 
to  get  more  deeply  involved.  The  ques- 
tion  is.  To  what   extent?  The   first 
thing  we  must  do  is  look  at  the  self-im- 
posed regulations  of  the  Navy.  We 
need  some  changes  to  free  the  Navy  to 
work  with  us  in  this  regard.  We  need 
active  support  from  this  administra- 
tion. The  obstructive  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  not  in  line 
with  this  House  or  this  administra- 
tion's policy  to  crack  down  on  crime 
and  illegal  drug  trafficking.  We  heard 
strong  words  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral when  he  released  the  administra- 
tion's report  of  its  campaign  to  deal 
with  our  ever-increasing  problem  of 
crime.  We  need  the  same  get-tough 
language  in  the  dnig  area.  It  is  not  the 
responsibility   of  the   Department   of 
Defense  to  dictate  policy,  but  rather 
to  enforce  those  policies  enacted  by 
the   administration   and   Congress.   I 
want  to  put  DOD  on  notice  that  we 
expect  them  to  do  their  share  in  the 
fight  against  drugs. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Again.  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Florida 
and  remind  the  rest  of  this  distin- 
guished body  that  a  battle  has  been 
won,  but  the  war  is  by  no  means  over. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  SCHROEDER). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  conference 
report  on  S.  815,  the  1982  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  it 
wastes  nearly  $6  billion  less  than  the 
original  House  bill. 

The  bill  reflects  the  discredited  phi- 
losophy embraced  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  our  national  defense  by 
throwing  huge  amounts  of  additional 
money  at  it.  Let  us  look  at  the  figiu-es. 
In  fiscal  year  1981,  we  authorized 
$35.8  billion  and  appropriated  $34.5 
billion  for  procurement.  In  this  confer- 


ence report,  we  authorize  $48  billion, 
or  40  percent  more  than  last  year. 
What  a  bonanza  for  the  defense  con- 
tractors. 


For  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  last  year  we  authorized 
$16.9  billion  and  appropriated  $16  bil- 
lion. This  conference  report  authorizes 
$20.4  billion,  or  27.5  percent  more. 
Last  year,  we  appropriated  $54.2  bil- 
lion for  operation  and  maintenance. 
This  conference  report  contains  $62.2 
billion,  or  15  percent  more.  Civil  de- 
fense has  gone  up  nearly  10  percent. 
All  in  all,  this  bill  authorizes  $25.86 
billion  more  for  defense  than  last 
year.  Looked  at  another  way.  for  every 
dollar  we  saved  through  the  painful 
budget  reconciliation  process,  we  are 
spending  74  cents  of  it  to  increase  the 
defense  budget. 

In  line  with  this  national  money 
toss,  the  conferees  approved  $1.9  bil- 
lion for  the  President's  MX  system,  al- 
though they  were  so  unsure  of  this 
proposal  that  they  wrote  in  a  congres- 
sional veto  provision.  Why  are  we 
wasting  money  on  systems  which 
nobody  seems  to  support?  Similarly. 
$1.6  billion  is  included  for  procure- 
ment and  $227  million  for  advanced 
procurement  of  this  year's  variant  of 
the  B-1  bomber,  called  the  long  range 
combat  aircraft.  At  times  like  these, 
the  Department  of  Defense  reminds 
me  of  children  at  a  candy  store.  If  you 
ask  them  whether  they  want  a  lollipop 
or  a  tootsie  roll,  they  will  invariably 
say  both.  If  you  ask  DOD  whether  it 
wants  a  B-1  or  a  Stealth  bomber,  it 
will  invariably  say  both. 

Beyond  the  sheer  dollar  amounts, 
we  need  to  look  at  what  dangerous 
language  the  report  contains.  It  con- 
tains an  ever-growing  U.S.  financial 
crutch  to  NATO,  while  other  countries 
decrease  the  proportion  of  their  GNP 
to  NATO.  It  contains  an  authorization 
for  the  military  to  participate  in  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  efforts.  It  con- 
tains provisions  requiring  Selective 
Service  registrants  to  provide  their 
social  security  number  for  easier  Iden- 
tification and  location,  raising  the 
specter  of  "Big  Brother."  It  contains  a 
provision  allowing  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice. Defense  Department.  Treasury 
Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  share 
computer  Information  about  people  el- 
igible for  the  draft.  And  it  still  con- 
tains $750,000  to  celebrate  our  victory 
at  the  Battle  of  Yorktown. 

There  were  a  few  good  provisions  in 
the  House  bill,  like  section  602  limiting 
the  contracting  out  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  functions;  and  section  916 
on  gender-based  recruiting  distinc- 
tions. Both  disappeared  in  conference. 
Other  good  provisions  did  survive, 
barely.  There  is  a  unit-cost  reporting 
requirement  and  a  requirement  to  look 
for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  While  both  are 
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useful,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
salvage  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I  will 
therefore  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ifinnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  in  the 
well.  I  woiild  ask  whether  or  not  the 
Nunn  amendment  she  fought  for  on 
the  floor  was  retained  in  this  particu- 
lar conference. 

B4rs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Most  of  it  is  still  there. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  good  bill. 
It  is  better  than  the  original  bill 
passed  by  the  House  when  unbridled 
spending  in  the  Pentagon  was  thought 
commendable.  Since  then,  budgetary 
constraints,  reality,  have  forced  a 
shrinking  of  the  administration's 
wholly  unrealistic  ambitions  in  de- 
fense spending.  While  this  bill  does 
slightly  reduce  spending,  it  is  still  per- 
sists as  being  unrealistic. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference 
report  does  not  reflect  an  understand- 
ing of  how  to  maximize  national  secu- 
rity within  a  limited  defense  budget 
and  that  this  requires  the  elimination 
of  programs  of  marginal  value.  We 
then  could  concentrate  our  purchasing 
on  larger,  more  efficient  numbers  of 
weapons  systems  deemed  vital. 

Instead  of  following  this  admittedly 
difficult  path,  the  conference  commit- 
tee chose  to  shrink  slightly  almost 
every  program,  leading  to  waste 
through  inefficient  rates  of  procure- 
ment. The  possible  savings  and  the 
real  addition  to  our  national  security 
were  less  than  could  have  been  real- 
ized simply  because  the  committee 
surrendered  to  the  various  Pentagon 
pressure  groups  eager  to  keep  spend- 
ing at  public  expense. 

I  submit  that  a  proper  defense  pos- 
ture would  establish  a  national  securi- 
ty safety  base.  We  should  determine 
which  systems  are  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's security  and  which  are  merely 
peripheral.  Which  systems  work  and 
which  systems  do  not  work.  Above  all, 
the  national  security  safety  base  can 
only  occur  in  a  healthy  economy.  With 
this  in  mind  we  must  seek  an  effective 
defense  at  the  most  economical  means. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  sponsor  as  many 
systems  as  possible  rather  than  choos- 
ing between  competing  programs. 
Rather  than  concentrating  our  limited 
defense  funds,  we  are  spreading  these 
resources  out  over  the  spectrum  with 
little  regard  for  need  or  effectiveness. 
As  a  consequence,  we  are  spreading 
ourselves  out  too  thin  when  all  is  es- 
sential, in  reality  nothing  receives  the 
needed  priority.  The  examples  of  this 
phenomena  are  nimierous. 


For  the  Air  Force,  the  conference 
report  recommends  the  purchase  of  36 
F-15's  and  120  F-16's  at  a  cost  of  $2.25 
billion.  Instead,  we  could  have  pur- 
chased 160  F-16's  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.6  billion.  WhUe  the  F-15  admittedly 
does  have  a  greater  capability.  Is  it 
worth  $650  million  to  equip  one  Air 
Force  squadron  with  P-15's  rather 
than  F-16's?  No  case  for  this  excess 
expenditure  has  been  made.  The  F-15 
is  an  expensive  plane  which  the  com- 
mittee should  have  rejected. 

In  this  bill,  we  find  $550  million  au- 
thorized for  Army  procurement  of  the 
AH-64/Hellfire  system.  The  major  ad- 
vantage of  this  system  over  the  less 
expensive  AH-IS  is  claimed  to  be  its 
night/bad  weather  capability.  Howev- 
er, I  have  learned  that  many  armored 
officers  feel  this  would  be  of  dubious 
value. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
commendably  did  see  fit  to  cancel 
SOTAS,  a  system  of  doubtful  worth 
but  of  undoubted  cost  which  may  well 
become  irrelevant  if  the  Army  pushes 
its  streamlining  inherent  in  the  pro- 
posed revision  to  "Manual  100-5." 

When  we  turn  to  the  Navy,  there  are 
some  gleams  of  hope.  The  direction  to 
the  Navy  to  explore  the  feasibility  of 
diesel-electric  submarines  may  well 
save  money  by  saving  us  from  super- 
fluous capability.  I  understand  that 
this  inclusion  is  due  to  the  leadership 
and  energy  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  must  be  commended  for  this 
important  initiative. 

However,  the  second  largest  procure- 
ment item,  naval  aircraft,  has  been 
left  in  a  mess.  Despite  the  rule,  no 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  proper 
equipment  of  our  naval  aviation. 

The  original  budget  request  in 
March  supposed  a  15-carrier  Navy. 
This  has  since  been  abandoned.  Even 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  admits 
that  this  goal  is  impossible.  The  prob- 
lem we  run  into  is  block  obsolescence 
of  our  carrier  force  and  the  inability 
of  our  industrial  base  to  coimter  this. 
As  a  result,  it  is  essential  for  Congress 
to  prepare  for  this  situation.  Even 
before  their  scrapping,  our  aging  carri- 
er force  cannot  be  expected  to  operate 
at  full  capability.  Thus,  we  must  deter- 
mine what  our  Navy  can  do  and  what 
it  needs  to  do. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  prime  purpose  of  any  navy  is  con- 
trol of  the  sea,  the  ability  to  use  the 
oceans  for  one's  own  purposes.  In  the 
current  politico-military  context,  this 
means  that  me  must  be  able  to  effec- 
tively challenge  the  Soviet  Navy. 

What  kind  of  Navy  can  effectively 
do  that?  The  first  requisite  is  that  we 
need  our  battle  groups  to  survive.  The 
main  threats  to  our  battle  groups  are 
the  Backfire  and  cruise  missiles.  The 
only  naval  aircraft  capable  of  inter- 
cepting Backfire  is  the  F-14.  This 
year's  F-14  procurement  was  unal- 
tered despite  the  60-percent  increase 


in  total  program  size  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  support.  The  naval  aircraft 
A-6  is  the  only  capability  we  possess  to 
strike  a  Kirov  centered  Soviet  battle 
group.  The  first  A-6/Harpoon  squad- 
ron has  recently  been  deployed  on  the 
John  F.  Kennedy.  We  will  be  short  60 
A-6's  by  1985  and  yet  this  program 
was  left  unaltered  in  this  conference 
report. 

As  General  White  testified  to  the 
Appropriation  Defense  Subcommittee 
on  July  22,  the  Marine  Corps  looks  to 
an  all  V/STOL  force.  Nevertheless, 
the  conference  committee  ironically 
supports  the  stretchout  of  the  AV-8B 
program. 

Why  have  these  discrepancies  oc- 
curred? Because  instead  of  these  es- 
sential changes,  the  committee  sup- 
ports a  purchase  of  F/A-18's  for  over 
$2  billion.  This  problem-plagued  pro- 
gram was  supposed  to  be  the  afford- 
able plane  we  could  buy  in  quantity. 
Instead,  it  is  being  allowed  to  suck  the 
dollars  out  of  other  more  essential 
naval  aviation  programs. 

We  still  buy  at  the  March  1981  level 
of  F/A-18's  predicated  on  a  1377  total 
program,  a  program  total  the  Navy 
will  privately  admit  only  exists  be- 
cause Congress  would  make  a  fuss 
about  a  reduction  and  related  cost  in- 
crease for  each  P-18.  The  real  pro- 
gram size  is  around  800  and  the  unit 
cost  is  over  $30  million.  This  is  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement  at  its 
worst.  And  for  what? 

The  F/A-18  certainly  does  not  help 
national  security.  The  Office  of  Naval 
Warfare  questions  the  need  for  light 
attack  squadrons.  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
questions  the  need  and  looks  to  the  A- 
7E  to  fulfill  the  light  attack  function 
for  some  years. 

As  far  as  the  Marine  fighter  role  is 
concerned.  Marine  data  shows  that 
there  are  enough  F-4's  to  equip 
Marine  squadrons  until  the  all-V/ 
STOL  force  is  possible. 

The  F/A-18  is  the  worst  example  of 
what  is  wrong  with  this  conference 
committee  report.  The  biU  serves  the 
Pentagon;  it  serves  the  manufacturer; 
it  may  even  be  said  to  create  employ- 
ment in  some  areas,  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not  serve  our  national  defense 
as  it  should. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  reject  the 
report  in  the  hope  that  fiscal  pru- 
dence and  national  security  may  ulti- 
mately win  out  against  parochial  in- 
terests. 

Evey  Member  should  vote  for  a  bill 
that  is  prodefense.  No  Member  should 
vote  for  a  fiscally  imprudent  bill  that 
is  merely  pro-Pentagon.  Given  these 
criteria,  I  believe  the  choice  is  obvious, 
to  vote  "no"  when  the  roll  is  called  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mavroules). 
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Btr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  adopt  the  conference  report  on  S. 
815,  the  Defense  Authorization  Con- 
ference Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

One  noteworthy  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  procurement  of  63  F-18 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982,  with  long 
lead  provided  for  the  procurement  of 
84  aircraft  the  following  year.  As 
many  of  you  know,  the  Hquse  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommended  pro- 
curing the  F-18  aircraft  at  a  more  effi- 
cient production  rate,  and  in  our  bill 
we  authorized  procurement  of  84  F- 
18's  in  this  fiscal  year.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  overall  reduction  applied 
to  the  defense  budget  by  the  P»resi- 
dent's  October  budget  amendment, 
there  simply  was  not  sufficient  budget 
authority  to  fund  the  F-18  program  at 
84  aircraft. 

However,  many  share  my  concern 
that  the  F-18  aircraft  is  not  being  pro- 
cured in  sufficient  quantities  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economics  of  scale. 
Higher  production  rates  must  be  real- 
ized in  order  to  reduce  unit  costs.  Be- 
cause the  F-18  is  so  essential  to  future 
naval  aviation  requirements,  I  want  to 
join  the  conferees  in  urging  higher 
procurement  rates  in  future  years  for 
the  F-18  program. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

D  1650 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCniiORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  815.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  As  a  conferee  with  respect  to  the 
posse  comitatus  provisions  of  that  bill. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
the  product  of  hard  work  and  great 
dedication  on  the  part  of  many  Mem- 
bers concerned  about  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  this  coimtry.  In  particular,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White),  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawter). 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  contri- 
bution to  facilitating  cooperation  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  I  believe  that 
we  have  fashioned  workable  and  well- 
defined  authority  for  the  military  to 
provide  much-needed  assistance,  par- 
ticxilarly  in  the  war  against  drugs. 

The  posse  comitatus  law  has  created 
substantial  confusion  about  what  sorts 
of  assistance  the  military  may  legally 
provide  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  As  such,  it 
has  erected  a  nonsensical  barrier  to  co- 
operation between  the  Armed  Forces 


and  Civilian  in  enforcing  the  law.  Our 
provisions  will  permit  the  military  to 
share  vital  intelligence  collected 
during  military  operations,  share  mili- 
tary equipment  and  facilities,  and 
train  and  advice  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  While  these  provi- 
sions clarify  existing  authority,  the 
conferees,  based  on  demonstrated 
need,  included  two  additional  types  of 
assistance  which  are  not  now  permit- 
ted. First,  Defense  Department  per- 
sonnel may  assist  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  radar  and  communica- 
tions equipment  where  requested  by 
the  head  of  an  agency  enforcing  Fed- 
eral drug,  immigration,  or  customs 
laws.  Second,  under  circumstances  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Attorney  General  to  be  an 
emergency,  equipment  may  be  operat- 
ed outside  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States  by  military  personnel  to  serve 
as  a  base  of  operations  or  to  transport 
law  enforcement  officials,  provided 
that  the  equipment  is  not  used  to 
interdict  vessels  or  aircraft.  This 
avoids  placing  military  personnel  in  a 
confrontational  situation. 

Because  we  were  given  strong  assur- 
ances by  the  Federal  military  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  involved  that 
arrest  and  seizure  authority  was  not 
needed,  the  very  limited  arrest  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  passed  by 
this  body  last  July  were  deleted.  How- 
ever, I  understand  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Subconmiittee  on  Crime  plans 
to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  these  provisions  to 
insure  that  they  fulfill  our  goal  of  au- 
thorizing the  military  to  provide  ap- 
propriate and  effective  assistance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  drug  area.  In  addition, 
pursuant  to  the  report  requirements 
which  this  body  included  in  its  bill,  we 
will  be  receiving  periodic  reports  from 
the  executive  branch  on  its  operations 
imder  these  provisions.  Thus.  I  believe 
that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  reevalu- 
ate the  assistance  we  have  authorized, 
if  this  proves  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  strong  support  of 
S.  815. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  yield  an  additional  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Sawyer)  to  speak  on  the 
same  topic.  

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said,  a  very  extended  and  difficult  con- 
ference on  what  appeared  to  be  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  somewhat  noncon^ 
troversial  provision.  Really,  the  leader- 
ship in  it  came  from  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  who  per- 
sisted in  holding  our  groimd  very 
strongly  throughout  the  conference. 

Basically,  of  course,  for  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  term  posse 
comitatus.  it  has  come  to  mean,  while 
it  literally  means  the  force  of  a 
county,  or  really  sheriff's  posse,  it  has 


come  to  mean  the  use  of  the  military 
in  assisting  civilian  law  enforcement. 
Abuse  was  put  into  the  statute,  the 
criminal  prohibition  arising  out  of 
some  atrocities  or  whatever,  created 
by  Union  troops  in  the  South  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  of  course  now 
today  we  are  confronted  by  what  is 
perhaps  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
Nation  there  is.  some  $65  billion  a  year 
drug  traffic  coming  in  from  overseas, 
and  it  is  preventing  us  from  using  the 
reasonable  facilities  and  equipment 
and  surveillance  of  the  military  in 
trying  to  interdict  this  and  leaving  it 
solely  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  Cus- 
toms. 

We  did  not  get  everything  we 
wanted,  but  we  got,  I  would  say.  a 
good  90  percent.  We  can  perform  the 
interdictions  without  the  use  of  the 
military  equipment  so  long  as  they 
will  do  the  surveillance  and  oversight. 
To  emphasize  the  importance  of  it.  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee. Bill  Hughes,  who  likes  to 
say  that  in  his  district  they  have  yet 
to  lose  anyone  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  they  lose  them  to  crime  and  drugs 
all  the  time.  To  not  use  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment our  people  have  in  this  mili- 
tary equipment  and  expertise,  I  think 
is  a  waste  of  a  tremendous  resource  in 
a  vital  battle. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoFFEn). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  engage  in  a  very 
brief  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)? 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  ask  my  friend 
from  New  York,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  the  armed  services  authoriza- 
tion bill  did  not  provide  multiyear  pro- 
curement fimds  for  the  Blaclchawk 
helicopter  program.  The  conferees 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Black- 
hawk  program  was  not  ready  at  this 
time  for  multiyear  funds. 

Is  it  correct  to  infer  that  the  action 
of  the  conferees  does  not  prejudice  re- 
consideration of  the  Blacldiawk  pro- 
gram as  a  candidate  for  multiyear  pro- 
curement in  the  future? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  speaking  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement.  I  would  say,  the  action 
of  the  conferees  was  taken  without 
prejudice  to  the  basic  Blackhawk  pro- 
gram. In  the  judgment  of  the  confer- 
ees, it  is  a  bit  premature  to  consider 
Blackhawk  as  a  candidate  for  mul- 
tiyear procurement  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  does  not  yet  appear  to  meet 
the  criteria  for  such  a  program. 

After  the  Blackhawk  program  has 
demonstrated  that  it  meets  the  crite- 
ria, including  cost  stability.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  reconsider  the 
program  for  multiyear  procurement. 
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Mr.  MOPPETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
further  amplification  of  the  subject, 
let  me  say  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
discussion  specifically  whether  or  not 
it  might  be  prejudiced  if  it  were  not 
funded  for  multiyear  procurement. 
The  Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Tower. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  made  the  statement 
in  conference  and  it  is  part  ol  our 
record  that  if  indeed  the  Army  wanted 
to  come  back  for  a  reprograming  of 
this  early  on  and  not  wait  for  the  next 
budget  cycle,  we  would  entertain  it  fa- 
vorably. Certainly,  we  on  this  side  of 
the  Capitol  would  look  at  it  favorably 
as  soon  as  they  let  it  go  into  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kaziw). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  the  restrictions  and  the 
guidelines  for  contracting  out  that  the 
House  had  put  in  our  bill  are  entirely 
out  of  this  conference  report.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  now,  if  this 
is  the  case  I  am  unaware  of  it.  and  per- 
haps the  chairman  could  help  me.  I  do 
not  think  we  did  anything  to  it.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  it.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
large  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  was  just  wondering 
what  happened  to  the  authorization. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  There  were  no 
changes  in  the  House  bill  in  the  con- 
ference dealing  with  that  subject. 

Mr.  KAZAN.  WeU  then,  I  just  won- 
dered where  we  would  be  before  the 
appropriations  bill  comes  out  because 
this  House  spoke  pretty  clearly  on 
what  we  wanted  as  far  as  contracting 
out  was  concerned,  and  it  seems  that 
our  conferees  were  not  able  to  hold 
our  position  on  that  subject.  If  that  is 
correct,  I  regret  very  much  that  that 
happened. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  of  course 
this  has  been  a  matter  of  rather  inten- 
sive scrutiny  by  our  committee  for 
some  time,  and  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  been  in  accord.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  House  position  that  this 
Member  can  recall.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Nichols). 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe 
I  can  shed  a  little  light  on  it,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
had  an  interest  in  it.  The  House  had  a 
provision— the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
that— in  the  bill.  The  Senate  had  a 
provision  that  we  felt  was  extremely 
detrimental  so  it  was  sort  of  a  stand- 
off. Both  provisions  were  dropped,  I 


say  to  the  gentleman.  I  regret  that  is 
the  case  but  that  is  what  we  had  to  do 
in  conference. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  I  could  be  of 
help,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  No,  I  Just  regret  the 
fact  that  this  action  was  taken  by  the 
conference.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report,  but  very  reluctant- 
ly because  as  we  go  through  year  after 
year,  our  defense  posture  is  weakened 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  a  lot  of  con- 
tracting out  that  should  not  be  done. 
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If  the  chips  ever  fall,  we  have  in  our 
armed  services  some  of  our  personnel 
and  some  of  our  civil  servants  who 
keep  up  our  equipment  and  oiu*  spare 
parts  and  our  inventories  and  do  the 
work  on  the  bases,  but  when  we  con- 
tract our  these  things,  we  lose  control 
over  them  for  all  practical  purposes  in 
the  long  run.  In  many  instances  the 
Government  does  not  save  the  money 
they  think  they  are  going  to  save;  they 
might  the  first  time  aroimd,  but  the 
second  time  aroimd  these  private  con- 
tractors have  the  field  to  themselves 
and  they  can  charge  what  they  want. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
myself  in  the  unfamiliar  positon  today 
of  rising  in  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  815,  the  fiscal  1982 
Defense  authorization  bill.  As  a  strong 
supporter  of  our  defense  rebuilding 
effort  in  general,  I  am  usually  in 
agreement  with  the  position  of  my 
committee  in  working  to  insure  that 
our  defense  dollars  will  be  spent  in  a 
way  which  will  yield  us  the  strongest 
possible  national  defense. 

In  the  legislation  before  us  today,  I 
again  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
almost  all  of  the  positions  taken  by 
the  conferees  and  I  offer  my  compli- 
ments to  my  colleagues  from  the  com- 
mittee who  I  know  worked  long  and 
hard  on  reaching  agreement  with  the 
Senate. 

I  was  however,  very  disappointed 
with  one  particular  action  by  the  con- 
ferees, in  receding  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  Project  ELF  and  it  is  at  this  I 
direct  my  comments.  The  administra- 
tion requested  $34.9  million  for  this 
Navy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  subcom- 
mittee, I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  adopted  eliminating  all  but  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  program  plus  language 
that  was  approved  by  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  House.  The  Senate,  which 
has  traditionally  supported  this  pro- 
gram to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
House,  retained  full  funding  for  the 
program.  During  the  conference,  the 
administration  announced  its  plans  to 


go  ahead  with  ELP,  the  absence  of 
such  a  decision  by  the  President  had 
been  noted  in  the  House  committee's 
report.  Subsequently,  the  House  reced- 
ed to  the  Senate's  position  providing 
full  funding  for  the  program. 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  are 
aware  of  the  serious  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  regarding  ELF, 
the  continuing  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  all  aspects  of  the  system,  and 
the  fact  that  even  the  Navy  recom- 
mended against  funding  the  system 
earlier  this  year.  Even  with  these  con- 
siderations, and  without  the  benefit  of 
congressional  review  of  the  newest 
system,  we  are  faced  with  an  authori- 
zation bill  providing  fimds  badly 
needed  in  other  defense  areas  for  a 
marginally  useful  program  for  which 
no  urgent  need  exists. 

The  cost  of  the  system  cannot  be 
measured  only  in  absolute  dollar- 
value,  however.  Many  of  us  have  gone 
home  to  our  constituents  to  explain 
why  our  defense  problems  are  so 
severe  and  why  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  spend  money  to  address 
these  problems.  To  spend  money  on  a 
system  of  such  a  questionable,  discred- 
ited nature  can  only  damage  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  funding  for  those  re- 
quirements which  are  truly  critical  in 
nature  and  so  hinder  our  long-term  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  our  defenses. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  about  this 
matter,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Price),  for  yielding  these  2 
minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
those  sections  of  the  conference  report 
relating  to  section  905  of  H.R.  3519 
which  deal  with  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary to  assist  civilian  law  enforcement. 
As  the  sponsor  of  the  provisions  that 
formed  the  primary  structure  of  the 
House  bm,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  reconciliation  of  differences  with 
the  other  body. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  conference  report 
represent  a  signf iciant  advance  for  law 
enforcement.  These  provisions  permit 
enhanced  cooperation  by  the  military 
with  civilian  law  enforcement.  This 
law  will  encourage  the  military  to 
share  intelligence  information,  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  training  capabili- 
ties. In  addition,  to  modifying  current 
Federal  law.  These  provisions  also  add 
new  authority  for  the  military  to  track 
and  monitor  air  and  sea  traffic  related 
to  drug  smuggling. 

The  provisions  of  section  905  of  this 
conference  report  wiU  dramatically 
improve  the  ability  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  stem  the  tide  of  ille- 
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gal  drugs  into  the  United  States.  The 
single  most  important  new  weapon 
sought  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  to  fight  the 
influx  of  illegal  drugs  is  an  improved 
ability  to  monitor  air  and  sea  traffic  to 
detect  smugglers.  We  have  given  these 
beleagured  law  enforcement  officials 
one  of  the  new  tools  they  requested. 

I  should  note  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  conference  have  the 
support  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Customs  Service  have  all  en- 
dorsed the  concepts  contained  in  the 
conference  report.  In  addition,  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  we  have  heard 
from  are  heartened  by  the  advances 
made  by  this  bill. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  some  of  my 
fellow  conferees  for  their  diligence 
and  hard  work  on  this  issue.  My  distin- 
guished colleagues  Charlie  Bennett 
of  Florida,  Dick  White  of  Texas,  and 
Hal  Sawyer  of  Michigan  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  dedication  to 
fashioning  a  measure  that  we  can  all 
be  proud  of.  From  the  other  body  I 
would  like  to  single  out  Senator  Sam 
NuNN  whose  profoimd  imderstanding 
of  the  importance  of  this  measure  lead 
him  to  offer  these  provisions  initially 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  In  conference,  the  ac- 
commodations reached  between  the 
two  bodies  were  always  guided  by  the 
commitment  of  all  of  the  conferees  to 
developing  a  comprehensive  response 
to  the  articulated  needs  of  civilian  law 
enforcement  with  respect  to  interdict- 
ing drugs.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
preserved  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
military.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a 
conferee  on  such  an  important  anti- 
crime  initiative. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Badham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
strongly  urge  support  and  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  815.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  conference  report, 
and  it  is  one  that  the  Members  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on. 

I  would  like,  just  as  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Mavroules),  to  call  attention  to  one 
aspect  and  one  phase  of  this  confer- 
ence report;  namely,  the  one  that 
deals  with  the  procurement  of  63  F-18 
aircraft  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  the 
long-lead  procurement  of  84  aircraft  in 
the  following  year.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  recom- 
mended 84  this  year  and  more  in  the 
following  year,  but  with  budget  con- 
straints such  as  they  are,  this  is  a  lot 
better  than  nothing. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  today  is 
that  the  F-18  is  probably  the  best  air- 


craft that  the  Navy  has  ever  consid- 
ered purchasing.  It  is  a  splendid  air- 
craft, and  it  has  met  with  controver- 
sy—I think  imdue  and  unfortunate 
controversy — on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Two  basic  issues  have  been  the 
source  of  controversy,  cost  and  per- 
formance. But  when  we  knock  out  the 
inflation  as  we  have  known  it  over  the 
past  several  years,  it  works  out  that 
they  have  a  cost  growth  of  2.2  percent 
annually  in  this  program,  and  that  is 
hardly  an  uncontrollable  increase  in 
cost. 

When  the  Navy  made  the  specifica- 
tion book  for  what  an  F-18  ought  to 
do,  they  made  it  with  such  high  hopes 
and  such  high  expectations  and  such 
high  desires  that  no  plane  which  has 
ever  been  invented  or  flown  by  any 
nation  on  this  Earth  has  come  close  to 
what  have  been  called  the  specifica- 
tions for  the  F-18.  But  our  F-18  does 
come  close.  It  has  better  range,  it  has 
better  speed,  it  has  better  acceleration, 
and  it  has  better  capabilities  than  any 
aircraft  in  any  naval  force  of  this  day. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  causes  me  to 
rise  to  support  this  conference  report 
containing  the  F-18.  I  would  interject 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  No- 
vember 9  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
by  Col.  James  Hart,  who  really,  as  we 
would  say  in  the  vernacular,  "tells  it 
like  it  is,"  because  he  is  one  of  the 
souls  who  flies  an  F-18,  and  if  we  ever 
went  to  war  or  into  combat,  he  would 
be  at  the  front  lines.  That  article  to 
which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  9. 1981] 

Build  F-18's 

(By  James  G.  Hart) 

Washiwgtoh.— Since  1975,  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  have  advocated,  developed, 
tested,  and  started  production  of  a  new  air- 
plane, the  P/A-18  Hornet.  If  the  program  is 
fully  approved.  1,366  Hornets  will  be  pro- 
duced for  the  tJnited  States;  already  more 
than  200  have  been  purchased  by  Canada 
and  Australia.  This  aircraft  has  generated 
lengthy  debate  in  the  news  media  and  the 
Congress,  a  debate  that  still  goes  on.  Howev- 
er, seldom  do  I  see  anything  written  by  the 
one  person  who  "pays"  for  the  good  or  bad 
features  of  a  new  plane— the  pilot,  the  guy 
who  must  fly  it  every  day. 

The  P/A-18— the  P-18,  as  it  is  popularly 
known— is  essential  to  the  future  of  Marine 
and  Navy  tactical  aviation,  and  the  case  for 
it  deserves  a  thorough  hearing.  The  F 
stands  for  "fighter."  A  for  "attack"— and 
this  combination  is  crucial  to  aviators  who 
must  fly  in  both  the  air-to-air  and  the  air- 
to-ground  arenas.  Heretofore,  new  planes 
could  handle  one  mission  or  the  other,  but 
not  both. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  pilot's  opin- 
ion is  seldom  solicited  and  rarely  heard. 
Armchair  critics,  so  ready  to  comment  theo- 
retically on  the  military  requirements  and 
technical  capabilities  of  modem  aircraft,  are 
normally  reluctant  to  discuss  the  practical 
problems  that  pilots  face  in  the  cockpit.  As 
one  who  has  flown  some  of  the  best— and 
worst— aircraft  this  country  has  produced,  I 
feel  it  is  time  to  speak  out. 

Two  very  basic  issues  have  been  the 
sources  of  controversy:  cost  and  perform- 


ance. While  both  are  indeed  complex,  a 
close  look  at  a  few  facts  is  in  order. 

The  cost  of  the  P/A-18  program  Is  cur- 
rently estimated  by  the  Navy  at  $35.3  bil- 
lion—dollars escalated  by  inflation  through 
1990.  This  results  in  a  price  of  $25.6  million 
per  aircraft,  in  inflated  dollars.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  fully  61  percent  of  the  project- 
ed cost  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  inflation. 
If  you  removed  inflation  from  the  calcula- 
tions, the  price  would  be  $10.1  million  per 
aircraft.  Iliis  means  that  in  the  last  six 
years,  the  F/A-18  has  shown  a  cost  increase 
of  2.2  percent— a  figure  that  is  not  desirable, 
but  reasonable,  considering  the  significant 
challenges  involved  in  developing  a  new  air- 
plane. 

Price  is  most  significant  when  measured 
against  value.  To  a  pilot,  value  instantly 
translates  into  two  kinds  of  performance: 
that  of  the  basic  airplane,  and  that  of  its 
weapons  system. 

Consider  these  facts— facts  that  are  signif- 
icant in  the  cockpit,  and  are  hard  to  appre- 
ciate in  an  armchair. 

At  speeds  of  550  to  750  miles  per  hour— 
the  critical  speeds  that  we  fight  at— the  P/ 
A-18  will  accelerate  faster  than  the  P-4  and 
P-14,  but  more  important,  it  will  also  out-ac- 
celerate enemy  aircraft. 

The  F/A-18.  armed  as  a  fighter,  will  go  30 
percent  farther  than  the  P-4,  which  it  re- 
places. 

The  P/A-18,  when  carrying  bombs,  is  not 
only  faster  than  the  A-7.  which  it  replaces, 
but  when  both  the  P/A-18  and  the  A-7 
carry  more  than  6,000  pounds  of  bombs,  the 
F/A-18's  will  travel  farther. 

The  P/A-18  has,  embodied  in  one  aircraft, 
a  radar  system  with  significantly  increased 
air-to-air  capabilities  over  the  F-4's,  and  a 
more  accurate  and  reliable  bombing  capabil- 
ity than  the  A-7's.  These  statements  can  be 
made  of  no  other  airplane  in  the  world. 

The  facts  support  the  superior  value  of 
the  P/A-18.  The  final  question,  then,  is 
need:  Is  there  a  legitimate  military  require- 
ment for  the  plane?  Clearly,  the  answer  is 
yes. 

The  F/A-18  was  designed  to  be  a  reliable 
fighter  and  attack  plane  that  could  engage 
in  combat,  accomplish  its  mission,  and  sur- 
vive in  increasingly  difficult  areas— and  so  it 
is.  The  plane's  performance  spealcs  for 
itself. 

In  these  days  of  spiraling  mechanical, 
fuel,  and  personnel  costs,  airplane  mainte- 
nance is  equally  important.  EVen  though 
the  P/A-18  is  new,  it  is  already  demonstrat- 
ing three  times  the  reliability,  and  requires 
half  the  maintenance,  of  existing  aircraft. 

Whether  viewed  from  the  squadron's 
maintenance  control  office  or  through  the 
pilot's  canopy,  it  satisfies  every  crucial  re- 
quirement—something no  plane  on  any 
drawing  board  I  know  of  can  do. 

The  final  decision  should  be  based  on  a  ra- 
tional evaluation  of  accurate  data.  If  it  is,  I 
have  every  confidence  that  I  will  be  flying 
the  P/A-18  for  many  years.  Let  me  quote  a 
pilot  who  is  at  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion, at  EH  Toro,  Calif.,  and  who  flew  the  F/ 
A-18  the  other  day  for  the  first  time:  'Wrap 
it  up,  and  send  it  to  me  today.  With  that  air- 
plane. I'll  never  lose  another  fight!" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  on  Friday,  October  2,  1981,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta extended  his  remarks  for  the  record 
with  an  imusually  vicious  attack  on 
the    Navy's    F/A-18    strike    fighter. 
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Some  of  his  remarks  were  quoted  in 
the  wire  service  over  the  weekend. 

We  are  all  accustomed  to  and  expect 
vigorous  criticism  and  debate  regard- 
ing new  weapon  systems  acquisition. 
Indeed,  it  is  our  duty  to  determine  and 
weigh  the  facts  concerning  the  devel- 
opment, test,  production,  operation, 
and  cost  of  our  military  systems.  In  so 
doing,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  interpret  reports  of 
events  in  test  programs  in  the  light  of 
all  the  facts  without  invention  or  dis- 
tortion. 

In  this  instance,  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  has  so  twisted  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  event 
upon  which  he  commented  with  such 
irony  that  he  has  reflected  upon  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  the  devoted  Navy 
and  company  personnel  developing 
and  testing  the  P/A-18,  inferred 
faulty  performance  of  the  aircraft 
where  none  exists,  and  fabricated  a  to- 
tally erroneous  conclusion  of  F/A-18 
mechanical  reliability.  Therefore,  I 
feel  strongly  obligated  to  refute  his  re- 
marks in  a  recitation  of  the  actual 
facts  siuTounding  the  incident. 

On  Wednesday,  September  30,  1981, 
an  P/A-18A  test  mission  for  stores  cer- 
tification was  scheduled  and  flown  out 
of  NAS  Patuxent  River.  Md.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  planned  test  pro- 
gram. A  TA-4  aircraft  flown  by  a  Navy 
pilot  and  carrying  a  photographer  was 
assigned  as  chase  plane  to  observe  and 
record  on  film  the  separation  of  a 
bomb  rack  from  the  F/A-18  when  it 
was  jettisoned  in  flight.  This  evolution 
requires  very  close  and  accurate  posi- 
tioning of  the  chase  plane  to  produce 
a  complete  picturization  of  separation 
of  the  bomb  rack  from  the  F/A-18 
when  it  is  ejected.  Unfortunately,  the 
TA-4  chase  plane  was  incorrectly  posi- 
tioned to  provide  for  safe  clearance  of 
the  ejected  bomb  rack,  and  the  rack 
struck  the  wing  of  the  TA-4  as  it  was 
purposefully  separated  from  the  F/A- 
18.  The  crew  escaped  by  ejection  seat 
from  the  damaged  TA-4. 

This  accident  occurred  during  a  le- 
gitimate and  scheduled  test  flight 
which  was  in  no  way  intended  as  a 
"promotional"  mission.  There  was  no 
material  failure  of  F/A-18  systems. 
Ejection  of  the  bomb  rack  from  the  F/ 
A-18  was  intentional  and  planned.  The 
unintentional  loss  of  the  TA-4  was  an 
extremely  regrettable  event.  We  can 
be  thankful  that  the  two  crewmen 
were  saved  by  their  training  and  reli- 
able escape  equipment. 

Unfortunately,  the  demanding  and 
rigorous  operations  connected  with 
flight  test  work  sometimes  results  in 
accidents.  This  event  was  one  of  those 
and  no  more.  The  F/A-18  was  in  no 
way  to  blame.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  will  now 
amend  his  remarks  in  view  of  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  a  letter  addressed  by 


the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Air  Warfare),  U.S.  Navy,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento), 
dated  October  7, 1981,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Bruce  P.  Vento, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vekto:  I  have  just  read  your  re- 
marks on  "The  P/A-18— With  Weapons  Sys- 
tems Like  This,  Who  Needs  Enemies"  en- 
tered into  the  Congressional  Record  on  2 
October  1981,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  re- 
spond to  the  inaccurate  statements  and  mis- 
representation of  facts  presented  to  your 
colleagues  on  the  accident  occurring  on  30 
September. 

The  basic  information  that  you  received 
on  the  aircraft  involved  in  the  accident  was 
correct.  A  TA-4J  aircraft  was  being  used  to 
monitor  the  P/A-18  in  flight  as  it  was  per- 
forming part  of  the  attack  mission  testing 
requirements.  The  occupant  of  the  rear 
cockpit  of  the  TA-4J  was  assigned  duties  as 
a  cameraman  to  record  the  jettisoning  of  a 
vertical  ejector  rack  and  one  MK  82  inert 
bomb  from  the  P/A-18,  a  requirement 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  not  only 
weapons  but  their  weapons  racks  can  safely 
be  jettisoned  without  damaging  the  parent 
aircraft.  Pilming  has  always  been  used  to 
carefully  examine,  and  reexamine,  exactly 
what  happens  at  the  moment  of  release  and 
subsequently  how  the  weapon,  or  weapons 
rack  plus  bomb  in  this  test,  clear  the  air- 
craft. 

The  flight  was  being  flown  at  an  altitude 
of  5.000  feet  and  at  a  speed  of  .8  MN.  Both 
pilots  of  the  P/A-13  and  TA-4  J,  as  well  as 
the  cameraman  in  the  TA-4J.  had  been 
carefully  pre-briefed  on  how  the  test  was  to 
take  place.  For  an  as  yet  undetermined 
reason,  and  a  formal  investigation  is  in 
progress,  the  pilot  of  the  TA-4J  positioned 
his  aircraft  too  close  to  the  P/A-18  for  the 
safe  jettisoning  of  the  bomb  rack.  When  the 
rack  with  the  inert  MK  82  500  pound  bomb 
was  jettisoned,  it  struck  the  outer  wing 
panel  of  the  TA-4J.  causing  the  aircraft  to 
burst  into  flame  and  roll  out  of  control, 
forcing  the  two  occupants  to  eject  immedi- 
ately. As  you  noted,  the  crew  members  were 
recovered  safely  but  the  aircraft  obviously 
was  lost. 

In  your  remarks  you  questioned  what  the 
aircraft  was  doing  on  this  flight.  I  hope  my 
previous  explanation  provides  that  answer. 
You  also  stated  the  bomb  rack  fell  off— not 
so;  it  was  deliberately  jettisoned  by  the  pilot 
of  the  P/A-18  by  pressing  the  bomb  release 
mechanism  as  had  been  carefully  planned 
and  properly  briefed.  Lastly,  the  trained 
cameraman  in  the  rear  cockpit  was  perform- 
ing an  assigned  duty  of  filming  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  objects  being  jettisoned  from 
an  aircraft  at  different  speeds  and  different 
altitudes.  The  film  was  being  made  to 
record  in  graphic  detail  this  portion  of  the 
test,  and  in  no  manner  was  it  a  Navy  propa- 
ganda piece  or  a  MACDAC  promotion. 

I  trust  the  above  information  fully  cor- 
rects the  erroneous  assumptions  which  you 
were  provided.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  too 
am  vitally  interested  in  the  P/A-18.  though 
for  perhaps  completely  different  reasons 
than  yours  and  I  will  provide  you  every  bit 
of  information  we  have  available  to  us  on 
the  program  at  any  time.  I  respectfully  en- 
courage you  to  request  authoritative  infor- 
mation in  the  future  to  prevent  further  in- 


accuracies in  your  statements  relative  to  the 
aircraft. 

Very  respectfully. 

W.  L.  McE>oif  AU). 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air  Warfare). 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the 
House  the  passage  of  this  conference 
report  so  that  the  business  of  our  de- 
fense might  get  underway. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  did  the  gentleman  see  the  re- 
lease? 

They  made  the  point  out  that  it  was 
an  accident.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
that? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  VENTO.  It  refers,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  it  refers  to  it  as  an  acci- 
dent, does  it  not?  I  would  think  if  the 
gentleman  would  look  he  could  find 
that  out.  One  of  the  reasons  we  had 
that  is  that  the  Navy  had.  and,  of 
course,  we  did  not  have  the  informa- 
tion that  apparently  the  gentleman 
has  at  that  time,  but  it  was  a  photo- 
graphic mission  and  it  was  manned  by 
McDonnell  Douglas  personnel,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  plane.  The  bomb  rack 
came  off  by  accident,  is  what  it  report- 
ed in  my  release.  Later  on  they  told 
me  no,  it  did  not  come  off  by  accident, 
that  they  jettisoned  the  bomb  rack 
and  it  got  caught  somehow  in  the  air- 
foil and  ripped  the  wing  off  the  plane 
that  was  accompanying  it. 

I  thought  I  said  it  was  an  accident, 
but  I  suppose  that  we  ought  to  report 
back  that  it  was  not  an  accident,  that 
it  was  done  intentionally.  Is  that  the 
impression  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  was  responding,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  reclaim 
the  time,  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
given  quite  an  accolade  as  the  leading 
critic  of  the  F-18  fighter  plane.  The  F- 
18  has  made  its  first  kill,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  has  downed  one  of  our  own 
planes.  That  really  does  not  sound, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  that  absolutely  was  not  the 
case. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  conference  report.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  45  percent  of  the 
combat  missions  are  assigned  to  the 
Reserve  Forces,  those  combat  missions 
that  would  take  place  in  a  convention- 
al war. 

What  I  am  worried  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  does  the  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  have  the  proper  equipment.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
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Procxirement  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH).  If  he  would  mind  giving  the 
House  what  equipment  does  come  to 
the  Reserve  Forces? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlenuui  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  tried  in  the  House  to  make 
sure  that  there  would  be  adequate 
equipment  in  there  for  tl^e  Guard  and 
for  the  Reserves. 

Unfortunately,  the  September 
budget  request  directed  a  good  deal  of 
its  thrust  toward  some  of  the  Reserve 
and  Guard  items. 

But  the  conference,  I  think,  has 
done  very  well  by  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserve.  Nevertheless,  we  fought  hard 
for  it  and  included  in  the  conference 
report  is  about  $225  million  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  items. 

We  have  $10  million  for  C-12's.  We 
have  20  A-lO's.  The  original  request 
was  60. 

We  have  $50  million  in  there  for 
equipment  to  be  supplied  to  the  Army 
National  Guard,  including  the  AVLB 
conversion  kits,  155  millimeter  howit- 
zer, M-125A2  mortar  carriers  and 
M577A2  command  post  vehicles. 

We  have  F-16's  earmarked  for  the 
Air  Guard. 

We  have  $113  million  for  C-130's  for 
the  Guard  and  $55  million  for  the  AH- 
IS  helicopter. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairman.  This  is  certain- 
ly fair. 

I  might  say  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  the  first  group  to  move  out 
and  start  giving  new  equipment  to  the 
Reserves  instead  of  hand-me-down 
equipment.  I  certainly  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  for 
giving  the  Reserves  this  much-needed 
equipment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  we  would  not 
have  done  it  without  the  constant 
urging  and  prodding  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgobiery), 
and  he  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  result  of  this  conference 
report.  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Railsback 
Ratchford 
Regula 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuraway 

Thomas 
Trailer 
Trible 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 

Rhodes 

Shuster 

Udall 

absent  Members. 

Rlnaldo 
Ritter 

SUJander 
Simon 

Walgren 
Walker 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

RoberU(K8) 

Skeen 

Wampler 

device,  and  there  were— 

yeas  335.  nays 

Roberta  (SD) 

SkeltOD 

Waxman 

61.  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

Robinson 
Roe 

Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (lA) 

Weber  (MN) 
Weber  (OH) 

(RoU  No.  309] 

Roemer 

Smith  (NJ) 

White 

TEAS-335 

Rogers 
Rose 

Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (PA) 

Whlteburst 
Whitley 

Addabbo 

Edwards  (AL) 

Jones  (TN) 

Rosenthal 

Snowe 

Whittaker 

Akaka 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kazen 

Rostenkowskl 

Snyder 

Whltten 

AlbosU 

Emerson 

Kemp 

Roth 

Solar? 

Williams  (OH) 

Alexander 

Emery 

Kindness 

Roukema 

Solomon 

WUSOD 

Anderson 

English 

Rousselot 

Spence 

Wbm 

Andrews 

Kramer 

Rudd 

St  Germain 

Wlrth 

Annunzio 

Erlenbom 

LaPalce 

Santinl 

Staogeland 

WoU 

Anthony 

Ertel 

Lagomarsino 

Sawyer 

Stanton 

WorUey 

Applegate 

Evans  (DE) 

lantos 

Scheuer 

Staton 

Wylie 

Archer 

Evans  (OA) 

I^U 

Schneider 

Stenholm 

YatroD 

Asbbrook 

Evans  (IA> 

Leach 

Schulze 

Stratton 

Young  (AK) 

Aspin 

Evans  (IN) 

Leath 

Schumer 

Stimip 

Young  (PL) 

Atkinson 

Pary 

Lee 

Senaenbrenner 

SwUt 

Young  (MO) 

Badham 

FtaceU 

Tf*^^*t*' 

Shamanaky 

Synar 

Zabk>cki 

Baf&lls 

Fkzio 

Lent 

Shannon 

Zeferetti 

BaUey  (MO) 

Perraro 

Levltas 

Sharp 

Taylor 

BaUey  (PA) 
Barnes 

Piedler 
Pields 

Lewis 
Livingston 

NAYS-81 

Benedict 

Plndley 

LoefHer 

Beilenson 

Garcia 

Roytaal 

Benjamin 

Pish 

Long  (LA) 

Bingham 

Gray 

Rnaso 

Bennett 

PUppo 

Long(MD) 

Blanchard 

Harkln 

Sabo 

Bereuter 

Plorio 

Lott 

Bonlor 

Hertel 

Savage 

Bethune 

PogUetU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Brodhead 

HoUenbeck 

Schroeder 

Bevill 

Poley 

Lujan 

Brown  (CA) 

Kastenmeier 

Seiberiing 

Blacgi 

Fountain 

Luken 

Brown  (CO) 

KUdee 

Smith  (NE) 

BlUey 

Powler 

Lundine 

Burton.  John 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stark 

Boland 

Prenzel 

Lungren 

Burton,  Phillip 

Markey 

Stokes 

Boner 

Prost 

Marks 

Clay 

Mikulskl 

Stiidds 

Bonker 

Fuqua 

Marlenee 

Collins  (IL) 

MUler  (CA) 

Taiike 

Bouquard 

Oaydos 

MarrioU 

Conyers 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Vmto 

Bowen 

Oejdenson 

Martin  (IL) 

Crockett 

Moffett 

Washington 

BrinUey 

Gephardt 

Matsul 

Davis 

Oberstar 

Weaver 

Broomfield 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Dellums 

Obey 

Welas 

BroyhUl 

Mazzoli 

Dorgan 

Ottinger 

Williams  (MT) 

Bursener 

Gingrich 

McClory 

Edgar 

Paul 

Wolpe 

BuUer 

Gllckman 

McCoUum 

Edwards  (CA) 

PurseU 

Wyden 

Byron 

Gonzalez 

McCurdy 

Penwlck 

Rangel 

Yatea 

CampbeU 

Goodling 

HcDade 

Ftord(MI) 

ReuM 

Carman 

Gore 

McEwen 

Frank 

Rodlno 

Carney 
Chappell 

GradisiH) 

McGrath 
McHugh 
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Chappie 

Green 

McKlnney 

AuCoin 

Martin  (NY) 

Cheney 

Gregg 

Mica 

Barnard 

Early 

Mattox 

Clausen 

Grisham 

Michel 

Beard 

Fithian 

McOoakey 

CUnger 

Guarini 

Miller  (OH) 

BedeU 

Pord(TN) 

McDonald 

CoaU 

Gunrierson 

MlneU 

Boggs 

Porsythe 

Pritchard 

Coelho 

Hall  (OH) 

Mlnish 

Boiling 

Ginn 

Rahall 

Collins  (TX) 

HaU.  Ralph 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Breaux 

Goldwater 

Richmond 

Conable 

Hall,  Sam 

Moakley 

Brooks 

Hagedom 

Vander  Jagt 

Conte 

HamUton 

Molinari 

Brown  (OH) 

Johnston 

volkmer 

Corcoran 

Hammerachmidt  Mollohan 

Chisholm 

LeBoutiUier 

Watklns 

Coughlin 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Coleman 

Leland 

Wright 

Courier 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

DingeU 

M«<«f  n 

Coyne,  James 

Hansen  (irr) 

Moorhead 

Doman 

Martin  (NO 

Coyne,  William 

Hartnett 

Morrison 

C:raig 

Hatcher 

Mottl 
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Crane,  Daniel 

Hawkins 

Murphy 

Crane.  PhUip 

Heckler 

Murtha 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

D' Amours 

Hefner 

Myers 

pairs: 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 

Heftel 
Hendon 

Napier 
Natdier 

On  this  vote: 

Danlelson 

High  tower 

Neal 

Mr.  DingeU  for.  with  Mr. 

AuCoin  against. 

Dannemeyer 

HUer 

Nelligan 

Mr.    RahaU    for.    with 

Mrs.    Chisholm 

Daschle 

HUlis 

Nelson 

against. 

Daub 

delaOarza 

Deckard 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 

Mr.  Ginn  for.  with  Mr.  Leland  against. 
Mr.  Breaux  for.  with  Mr.  Pord  of  Tennes- 

DeNardis 

Horton 

Dakar 

see  against. 

Derrick 
Derwinski 

Howard 
Hoyer 

Oxley 
PanetU 

Until  further  notice: 

Dickinson 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Dicks 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Dixon 

Hughes 

Patman 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 
Mr.  Watklns  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Downey 

Ireland 

Perkins 

Mr.  Volkmer  with  Mr.  Bdadigan. 

Dreier 

Jacobs 

Petri 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr. 

Martin  of  North 

Dimn 

Jeffords 

Peyser 

Carolina. 

Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyaon 
Eekart 

Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 

Pickle 
Porter 
Price 
Quillen 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 
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Mr.  BedeU  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 
Mr.  Johnston  with  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  LeBoutUlier. 

Messrs.  HOLLENBECK,  RANGEL. 
BLANCHARD.  YATES.  FORD  of 
Michigan,  and  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebras- 
ka changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay" 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
PRICE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  815. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  WEDNESDAY,  NO- 
VEMBER  18.  1981,  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4144,  ENERGY  AND  WATER  DE- 
VELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  Wednesday, 
November  18,  1981,  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4144),  making 
appropriations  for  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  the  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  ROLLCALL  RECORD  SET 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  set  a  record,  and  I  know  that 
all  the  Members  are  all  going  to  be  en- 
thusiastic to  hear  about  the  record. 
Today,  with  the  plethora  of  rollcalls 
we  have  set  a  brand  new  record.  One 
of  our  Members  now  has  achieved 
11.363  percent  of  all  the  rollcalls  of 
the  year.  The  most  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Bauman,  ever 
achieved  was  9.7  percent,  approxi- 
mately. 

Today  at  4:30  p.m.  we  had  308  roll- 
calls. which  cost  $3,225,345.20.  And 
11.363  percent  thereof  comes  to 
$366,516.50. 

I  know  all  the  Members  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  this  new  record  has  been 
achieved. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  some  very  good 
figures.  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  us  how  much  the  road 
show  up  in  Baltimore  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers today?  That  is  a  rather  expensive 
enterprise  that  has  been  engaged  in, 
too. 

Did  the  gentleman  bother  to  take 
down  some  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  do  not  have 
those  figures,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  gentleman  does  not  have 
those  figures. 


BANKING,  FINANCE  AND  URBAN 

AFFAIRS     COMMITTEE     HEARS 

259     WITNESSES;     ADDITIONAL 

HEARINGS      SCHEDULED      FOR 

ATLANTA  AND  PROVIDENCE 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  is  continuing  its  series  of 
grass  roots  hearings  on  the  economy. 
The  commitee  will  be  in  Atlanta  on 
Friday,  December  4,  and  Providence, 
R.I.,  on  Monday,  December  7. 

During  the  committee's  first  four 
hearings  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Chicago,  111., 
we  heard  259  witnesses— workers, 
builders,  senior  citizens,  small  business 
people — citizens  from  every  walk  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern  over  the 
economy  is  growing  even  in  great 
growth  areas  of  the  Sun  Belt.  The 
pain  and  suffering  of  people  without 
jobs  and  the  tragedy  of  small  business- 
es slipping  into  bankruptcy  have  been 
dramatically  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee in  these  hearings. 

As  the  Seattle  Times  described  the 
witnesses: 

They  came  to  the  Federal  Building  from 
the  woods,  from  closed-down  mlU  towns, 
lumber  yards,  real-estate  offices,  sporting 
goods  stores,  neighborhood  groceries,  trade 
organizations  and  associations  for  retired 
persons,  to  tell  the  committee  headed  by 
Representative  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Rhode  Island  Democrat,  just  how  badly  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  being  hurt  by  "Reagan- 
omlcs." 

Situations  related  by  the  imemployed  and 
others  were  grim— they  touched  on  having 
to  poach  wild  animals  for  food  for  their 
children;  the  humiliation  of  asking  for  food 
stamps  and  unemployment  checks  and 
other  help,  of  family  strife  because  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  buy  food,  clothing  and 
other  necessities. 

Then  the  next  day  the  committee 
traveled  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sim  Belt  and  the  Arizona  Re- 


public, published  in  Phoenix,  carried 
this  lead  on  its  story; 

For  7W  hours  on  Saturday,  seven  Con- 
gressmen were  told  about  unemployed  con- 
struction workers  unable  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies, small  businesses  ready  to  collapse, 
builders  unable  to  sell  homes  and  the  elder- 
ly unable  to  pay  their  medical  bUls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  will 
publish  the  hearing  record  following 
the  completion  of  the  Atlanta  and 
Providence  hearings.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  issue  a  report  on  the  six  hear- 
ings and  these  documents  will  help 
provide  guidance  to  the  committee, 
and  hopefully  to  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  as  we  consider  eco- 
nomic legislation  in  the  coming 
months. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  direct 
face-to-face  testimony  gathered  in  this 
set  of  hearings  will  give  official  Wash- 
ington a  more  concrete  base  for  deci- 
sionmaking than  the  shaky  premises, 
the  numbers  no  one  understood  and 
the  other  economic  shots  in  the  dark 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  in 
recent  days  thanks  to  William  Grieder 
and  Atlantic  Monthly. 


THE  BALTIMORE  CONNECTION 
(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  our  Democratic  colleagues  on 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee decided  to  go  to  Baltimore  today. 

The  stated  purpose  was  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  impact  of  President 
Reagan's  economic  program. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  those  who 
helped  make  the  economic  mess  in 
Washington  decided  to  flee  up  the 
parkway  to  Baltimore.  Perhaps  they 
thought  the  Democratic  record  of  fail- 
ure would  not  follow  them  there. 

But  the  citizens  of  the  great  city  of 
Baltimore— and  of  America— know 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  no  pro- 
gram of  its  own. 

The  citizens  of  Baltimore— and  of 
America— know  that  you  are  trying 
desperately  to  put  a  show  on  the  road 
that  has  flopped  in  Washington  for  25 
years. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Demo- 
cratic economic  team  in  Baltimore, 
that  city  today  had  two  teams  with 
losing  records  and  dwindling  support 
among  the  people. 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  the  Baltimore  Colts  are 
doing  a  better  job  than  your  team.  At 
least  the  Colts  have  a  game  plan  and 
know  where  they  want  to  go. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  aimounces  that  he 
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will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  15. 

Votes  will  be  taken  on  Wednesday, 
November  18, 1981. 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4482)  to  establish  a  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit, to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4482 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  Act  of  1981". 
TITLE  I— UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF  AP- 
PEALS  FOR    THE   FEDERAL    CIRCUIT 
AND  UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 

Number  and  composition  of  circuits 
Sec.  101.  Section  41  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-452;  94  Stat  1994 J,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "thirteen"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  the  following 
new  item: 

"Federal All  Federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts. ". 

Number  and  residence  of  circuit  judges 
Sec.  102.  fa)  Section  44(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act 
of  1980  (Public  Law  96-452;  94  Stat  1994),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table 
the  following  new  item: 

"Federal 12". 

(b)  Section  44(c)  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "While 
in  active  service,  each  circuit  fudge  of  the 
Federal  judicial  circuit  appointed  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982,  and  the  chief  fudge  of  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  circuit,  whenever  appointed, 
shall  reside  toithin  fifty  miles  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. ". 

Panels  of  judges;  number  of  judges  for 
hearings 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  46  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "divisions"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"panels";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "divi- 
sion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "panel". 

(b)  Section  46(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  foUouHng:  ",  except  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral CHrcuit  shall  determine  by  rule  a  proce- 
dure for  the  rotation  of  judges  from  panel  to 
panel  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  judges  sit  on  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  cases 
heard,  and  may  determine  by  rule  the 
number  of  judges,  not  less  than  three,  who 
constitute  a  panel". 

(c)  Section  46(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 


after  "three  judges"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "(except  that  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  may  sit  in  panels  of  more  than 
three  judges  if  its  rules  so  provide)". 
Places  of  holding  court 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  48  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  tu>o  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  hold  regu- 
lar sessions  at  the  places  listed  below,  and  at 
such  other  places  within  the  respective  cir- 
cuit as  each  court  may  designate  by  rule:". 

(b)  Section  48  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-452;  94  StaL  1994).  U  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  table 
of  circuits  and  places  the  following  new 
item: 

"Federal District     of    Columbia, 

and  in  any  other  place 
listed  above  as  the 
court  by  rule  directs. ". 

(c)  Section  48  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  hold  spe- 
cial sessions  at  any  place  unthin  its  circuit 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  may  require, 
and  upon  such  Tiotice  as  the  court  orders. 
The  court  may  transact  any  business  at  a 
special  session  which  it  might  transact  at  a 
regular  session. 

"(c)  Any  court  of  appeals  may  pretermit, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  any  regular  session  of 
court  at  any  place  for  insufficient  business 
or  other  good  cause 

"(d)  The  times  and  places  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  be  prescribed  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to 
appear  before  the  court  toith  as  little  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  citizens  as  is  prac- 
ticable. ". 

Organization  of  United  States  Claims 
Court 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER  7— UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 

"Sec. 

171.  Appointment   and   numl>er  of  judges; 

character  of  court;  designation 
of  chief  judge. 

172.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  judges. 

1 73.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court 

174.  Assignment  of  judges;  decisions. 

175.  Official  duty  station;  residence. 

1 76.  Removal  from  office. 

1 77.  Disbarment  of  removed  judges. 

"§171.  Appointment  and  number  of  judfet;  ehane- 
ter  of  court;  designation  of  chief  Judge 

"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
sixteen  judges  who  shall  constitute  a  court 
of  record  known  as  the  United  States  (Claims 
Court  The  court  is  declared  to  be  a  court  es- 
tablished under  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Claims  Court  who  is  less 
than  seventy  years  of  age  to  serve  as  chief 
judge.  The  chief  judge  shall  continue  to  serve 
as  chief  judge  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years  and  another  judge  is  designated 
as  chief  judge  by  the  President  After  the  des- 
ignation of  another  judge  to  serve  as  chief 
judge,  the  former  chief  judge  may  continue 
to  serve  as  a  judge  of  the  court 


"§171.  Tenure  and  talaries  of  judges 

"(a)  Each  judge  of  the  United  States 
(Claims  Court  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years. 

"(b)  Each  judge  shall  receive  a  salary  at 
an  annual  rate  determined  under  section 
225  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2 
U.S.C.  351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of 
thU  title. 
"§173.  Timet  and  places  of  holding  court 

"The  principal  office  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  the  Claims  Court  may  hold 
court  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  it 
may  fix  by  rule  of  court  The  times  and 
places  of  the  sessions  of  the  Claims  Court 
shall  be  prescribed  with  a  view  to  securing 
reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to  appear 
before  the  Claims  Court  unth  as  little  incon- 
venience  and  expense  to  citizens  as  is  prac- 
ticable. 
"§174.  Assignment  of  judges;  deeiiiona 

"(a)  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding,  except  congres- 
sional reference  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  a 
single  judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and 
hold  a  regular  or  special  session  of  court  at 
the  same  time  other  sessions  are  held  by 
other  judges. 

"(b)  All  decisions  of  the  Claims  Court  shall 
be  preserved  and  open  to  irupection. 

"§17i.  Official  duty  stmOon;  residenee 

"(a)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)    After    appointment    and    while    in 
active  service,  each  judge  shall  reside  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
"§176.  Removal  from  office 

"(a)  Removal  of  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  during  the  term  for 
which  he  is  appointed  shall  be  only  for  in- 
competency, misconduct,  negUct  of  duty,  en- 
gaging in  the  practice  of  law,  or  physical  or 
mental  disability.  Removal  shall  be  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit,  but  removal  may  not  occur 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  judges  of  such 
court  of  appeals  concur  in  the  order  of  re- 
moval. 

"(b)  Before  any  order  of  removal  of  a  judge 
of  the  Claims  Court  may  be  entered,  a  full 
specification  of  the  charges  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  judge  involved,  and  such  judge 
shall  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  the  charges. 

"(c)  Any  cause  for  removal  of  a  judge  of 
the  Claims  Court  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  be  reported 
by  him  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, and  a  copy  of  the  report  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  transmitted  to  the  judge. 
"§177.  Disbartnent  of  removed  Judges 

"A  judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
removed  from  office  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 176  of  this  title  shall  not  be  permitted 
at  any  time  to  practice  before  the  Claims 
Court ". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  7  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"7.  United  States  Claims  Court 171". 

Repeal  of  provisions  relating  to  the  couttr 
OF  customs  and  patent  appeals 
Sec.   106.   Chapter  9  of  title  28,    United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
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9  in  the  chapter  anoiytis  of  part  I  of  such 
title,  art  repealed. 

ImtMLOCUTOKY  AFPKALS  ntOM  CKRTAIN  ORDERS 

SMC  107.  Section  25e(bJ  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  lS41(b)"  and  dU  that  follows 
through  "in  that  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "secHon  1292(d)(H  of  thU  title, 
and  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  may,  in  its  discretion, 
consider  the  appeal". 

ASSlOHME/rr  OF  JVDQES 

Sxc.  108.  (aJdJ  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
291  of  titU  28,  United  States  Code,  U  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  291  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

(b)  Section  292(e)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Court 
of  CZatms,  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  or"  and  by  striking  out  "in  which 
the  need  arises". 

(c)(1)  Section  293  of  title  28,  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  repealing  subsections  (a),  (c),  and 
(d): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e),  as  that 
subsection  will  become  effective  on  April  1, 
1984,  as  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  293  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"§191.  Jmdtet  of  the  Court  of  iHUmatumal  Trade". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  293  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"293.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade.". 

(4)  Section  160(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  at  that  section  unll  become  effective 
on  April  1,  1984,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"293(e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"293(b)". 

Judicial  conference 
Sec.  109.  Section  331  of  title  28,   UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"the  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals, ";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

Retirement 
Sec.  no.   (a)  Section  372(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or";  aTid 

(2)  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or". 

(b)  Section  372(b)  of  titU  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
(Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, or"  each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  372(c)(17)  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Customs  Court" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court,  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

Repeal;  distribution  of  court  of  claims 

decisions 
Sec.  111.  Section  415  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 


415  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  19  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

DErmmoKS 
Sec  112.  Section  451  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (including  that  section  as  it  loill 
t>eco7ne  effective  on  April  1,  1984),  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  second  paragrai^  by  striking 
out  "the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals, ";  and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  paragraph  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. ". 

Traveuno  expenses 

Sec  113.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
456  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  (includ- 
ing that  paragraph  as  it  will  become  effec- 
tive on  April  1,  1984),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

Appucation  of  certain  provisions  to  the 
United  States  Claims  Court 

Sec  114.  (a)  Section  460  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§4St.  Application  to  other  courts 

"Sections  452  through  459  of  this  title 
shall  also  apply  to  the  United  States  (Jlaims 
Court,  to  each  court  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  a  territory  which  is  invested  with 
any  jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  judges  thereof. ". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  460  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"460.  Application  to  other  courts. ". 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain 

ACTIONS 

Sec.  115.  Section  518(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
the  Court  of  Claims"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  appeals  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit,  the  United  States  Claims  Court, 
or  the  Court  of  International  Trade,  in 
which  the  United  States  is  interested". 

Transmission  of  petitions  in  suits  aoainst 
THE  United  States 

Sec  116.  (a)  Section  520(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  CHrcuit". 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  520  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  and 
by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court  or  in  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

(c)  The  item  relating  to  section  520  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"520.  Transmission  of  petitions  in  United 
States  Claims  Court  or  in 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit;  state- 
ment furnished  by  depart- 
ments. ". 

Budget  estimates 

Sec  117.  Section  605  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  Uie  end  of  the  second  paragraph 
the  following:  "and  the  estimate  with  respect 


to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  shall  be  approved  by  such 
court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the  Budget" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 
Definition  op  courts 

Sec  118.  Section  610  of  tiOe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  United  States  Claims  Court". 
Technical  assistants 

Sec  119.  (a)  ChapUr  47  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§714.  TeekuUMl  assistants 

"The  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  may  appoint  such  technical  as- 
sistants as  may  be  necessary,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  sultject  to  removal  by  the  chief  judge 
uHth  the  approval  of  the  court  Such  techni- 
cal assistants  may  include  a  senior  techni- 
cal assistant  and  such  number  of  assistant 
technical  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. ". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  47  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"714.  Technical  assistants.". 

Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  791(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  may 
appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court  The  clerk,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  may  appoint  necessary 
deputies  and  employees  in  such  numbers  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Such  deputies  and  employees  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk  with  the 
approval  of  the  court ". 

(b)  Section  792  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  792  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  794  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§794.  Lute  clerks  and  teeretaries 

"The  judges  of  Uie  United  States  Claims 
Court  may  appoint  necessary  law  clerks  and 
secretaries,  in  such  numl>ers  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  ap- 
prove, subject  to  any  limitation  of  the  aggre- 
gate salaries  of  such  employees  which  may 
be  imposed  by  law. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  794  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"794.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries. ". 

(d)(1)  Section  795  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§795.  Bcdlifft  and  messengers 

"The  chief  judge  of  United  States  Claims 
Court,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may 
appoint  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers, 
in  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  approve,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  judge  uHth 
the  approval  of  the  court ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  795  in  the 
section  analysis  qf  chapter  51  of  title  28, 
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United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"795.  Bailiffs  and  messengers. ". 

(e)  Section  796  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strHcing  out  "The  Court 
of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  Stales  Courts". 

(f)(1)  Section  797  of  title  28.  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§797.  ReeaU  of  retired  Judge* 

"(a)  Any  judge  of  the  UniUd  States  Claims 
Court  who  has  retired  from  regular  active 
service  under  the  CivU  Service  Retirement 
Act  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  a 
senior  judge  and  may  perform  duties  as  a 
judge  when  recalled  pursuant  to  sul>section 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  chief  judge  of  the  Claims  Court 
may.  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable,  recall 
any  senior  judge,  iDith  such  judge's  consent, 
to  perform  such  duties  as  a  judge  and  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  chief  judge  may 
specify. 

"(c)  Any  senior  judge  performing  duties 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  counUd 
€U  a  judge  for  purposes  of  the  numi>er  of 
judgeships  authorized  by  section  171  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  Any  senior  judge,  while  performing 
duties  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  paid 
the  same  allowances  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses as  a  judge  in  active  service.  Such 
senior  judge  shall  also  receive  from  the 
Claims  Court  supplemental  pay  in  an 
amount  sufficient  when  added  to  his  civU 
service  retirement  annuity,  to  egual  the 
salary  of  a  judge  in  active  service  for  the 
same  period  or  periods  of  time.  Such  supple- 
mental pay  shaU  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  salary  of  a  judge. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  797  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  51  of  titU  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commissioners"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "judges". 

(g)(1)  The  item  relating  to  chapUr  51  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  title  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strVcing 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "UniUd  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapUr  51  of 
title  28,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

Abolishment  of  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Sec  121.  (a)  ChapUr  53  of  titU  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapUr 
53  in  the  chapUr  analysis  of  part  III  of  such 
title,  are  repeaUd. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  957  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed,  and  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  such  section  957  is  amended  by 
strUcingout  "(a)". 

(c)  Sections  1255  and  1256  of  title  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  and  the  items  relating 
to  sections  1255  and  1256  in  the  section 
analysis  of  chapter  81  of  such  titU,  are  re- 
pealed 

Courts  of  Appeals  jurisdiction 
Sec  122.  Section  1291  of  titU  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
StaUs  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" afUr  "courts  of  appeals";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  shall  be  limited  to  the  jurisdic- 


tion described  in  sections  1292  (c)  and  (d) 
and  1295  of  this  tiOe.". 

Interlocutory  decisions 
Sec  123.  (a)  Section  1292(a)  of  title  28, 
UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striJcing  out  "The  courU"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu,  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
courts": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Section  1292  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  UniUd  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shaU  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction— 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  any  case  over  which  the  court 
ux>uld  have  jurisdiction  of  an  appeal  under 
section  1295  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  in  a 
civil  action  for  patent  infringement  which 
would  otherwise  be  appealable  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  is  final  except  for  an  accounting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  chief  judge  of  the  Court 
of  InUmational  Trade  issues  an  order 
under  the  provisions  of  section  256(b)  of  this 
title,  or  when  any  judge  of  the  Court  of 
International  Trade,  in  issuing  any  other 
inUriocutory  order,  includes  in  the  order  a 
statement  that  a  controlling  Question  of  law 
is  involved  unth  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
substantial  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
and  that  an  immediate  appeal  from  iU 
order  may  materially  advance  the  ultimaU 
termination  of  Die  litigation,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  an  appeal 
to  be  taJcen  from  such  order,  if  application  is 
made  to  that  Court  within  ten  days  afUr  the 
entry  of  such  order. 

"(2)  When  any  judge  of  the  UniUd  StaUs 
Claims  Court  in  issuing  an  inUriocutory 
order,  includes  in  the  order  a  statement  that 
a  controlling  question  of  law  is  involved 
unth  respect  to  which  there  is  a  substantial 
ground  for  difference  of  opinion  and  that  an 
immediaU  appeal  from  its  order  may  maU- 
rially  advance  the  ultimaU  Urmination  of 
the  litigation,  the  UniUd  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from 
such  order,  if  application  is  made  to  that 
Court  iDithin  ten  days  afUr  the  entry  of  such 
order. 

"(3)  Neither  the  application  for  nor  the 
granting  of  an  appeal  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  stay  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  InUr- 
national  Trade  or  in  the  Claims  Court,  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless  a  stay  is  ordered  try  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  InUmational  Trade  or 
the  Claims  Court  or  by  the  UniUd  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  or  a 
judge  of  that  court ". 

Circuits  in  which  decisions  are  reviewable 
Sec.  124.  Section  1294  of  tiOe  28,  UniUd 
States  Code  (including  that  section  as  it  wiU 
become  effective  on  April  1,  1984),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Appeals"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1292(c),  1292(d),  or  1295  of  this  title, 
appeals". 

Jurisdiction  of  the  UNnro  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
Sec  125.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  tiUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 


"§1295.  Juriodtetion  of  the  United  Stmtf  Court  of 
ApptmU  for  the  Federal  Circuit 

"(a)  The  UniUd  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction— 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  DUtrict  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  DUtrict  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based,  in  whoU  or  in  part,  on  sec- 
tion 1338  of  this  title,  except  that  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  appeal  in  a  case  involving  a 
claim  arising  under  any  Act  of  Congress  re- 
lating to  copyrighU  or  trademarks  and  no 
other  claims  under  section  1338<al  shall  t>e 
governed  by  sections  1291,  1292,  and  1294  of 
thU  title; 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  UniUd  Slates,  the 
United  StaUs  DUtrict  Court  for  the  DUtrict 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  DUtrict  Court  of 
Guam,  the  DUtrict  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  DUtrict  Court  for  Vie  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based,  in  whoU  or  in  part  on  sec- 
tion 1346  of  thU  tiOe,  except  that  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  appeal  in  a  case  brought  in  a  dU- 
trict  court  under  section  1346(a)(ll,  1346(b), 
1346(e),  or  1346(f)  of  thU  title  or  under  sec- 
tion 1346(aK2)  of  thU  title  when  the  claim  U 
founded  upon  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  regu- 
lation of  an  executive  department  providing 
for  inUmal  revenue  shall  be  governed  by 
sections  1291,  1292,  and  1294  ofthU  title; 

"(3)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court; 
"(4)  of  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of— 
"(A)  the  Board  of  Appeals  or  the  Board  of 
Patent  InUrferences  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  with  respect  to  patent  ap- 
plications and  interferences,  at  the  instance 
of  an  applicant  for  a  patent  or  any  party  to 
a  patent  inUrference,  and  any  such  appeal 
shall  waive  the  right  of  such  applicant  or 
party  to  proceed  under  section  145  or  146  of 
tiOe  35; 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  of  PatenU  and 
Trademarks  or  the  Trademark  Trial  and 
Appeal  Board  with  respect  to  applications 
for  regUtration  of  marks  and  other  proceed- 
ings as  provided  in  section  21  of  the  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1071);  or 

"(C)  a  dUtrict  court  to  which  a  case  was 
direcUd  pursuant  to  section  145  or  146  of 
titU  35; 

"(5)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
the  UniUd  States  Court  of  International 
Trade; 

"(6)  to  review  the  final  deUrminations  of 
the  UniUd  States  InUmational  Trade  Com- 
mission, relating  to  unfair  practices  in 
import  trade,  made  under  section  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337); 

"(7)  to  review,  by  appeal  on  questions  of 
law  only,  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  headnoU  6  to  schedule  8,  part 
4,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (relating  to  importation  of  instru- 
menU  or  apparatus); 

"(8)  of  an  appeal  under  section  71  of  the 
Plant  Vanety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2461); 
"(9)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  order  or 
final  decision  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  sections  7703(b)(1) 
and  7703(d)  of  tiOe  5;  and 

"(10)  of  an  appeal  from  a  .final  decision  of 
an  agency  board  of  contract  appeaU  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract  DU- 
putes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)(W. 
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"(bf  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  refer  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  for  judicial  review 
any  final  decision  rendered  by  a  board  of 
contract  appeals  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
any  contract  with  the  United  States  avjard- 
ed  by  that  department  or  agency  which  the 
head  of  such  departTnent  or  agency  has  con- 
cluded is  not  entitled  to  finality  pursuant  to 
the  review  standards  specified  in  section 
10(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
(41  U.S.C.  609(b)).  The  head  of  each  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  shall  make  any 
referral  under  this  section  within  one  hun- 
dred and  tvxnty  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  final  appeal  decision. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  shall  review  the  matter  referred  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  specified  in  section  10(b)  of 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978.  The  court 
shall  proceed  with  judicial  review  on  the  ad- 
ministrative record  made  before  the  board  of 
contract  appeals  on  matters  so  referred  as  in 
other  cases  pending  in  such  court,  shall  de- 
termirte  the  issue  of  finality  of  the  appeal 
decision,  and  shall  if  appropriate,  render 
judgment  thereon,  or  remand  the  matter  to 
any  administrative  or  executive  body  or  of- 
ficial with  such  direction  as  it  may  deem 
proper  and  just 
"mat.  Prtetdemte  •f  CMCt  ill  the  United  Statet 

C—vt  •/  AfptmU  for  the  Federal  Cireuit 

"CivU  actions  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  (^rcuit  shall  be 
given  precedence,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  applicable  to  stich  actions,  in  such  order 
as  the  court  may  by  rule  establish. ". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  83  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"IMS.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Feder- 
al Circuit 

"1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit ". 

United  States  Claims  Court  jurisdiction 
and  venue 

Sec.  126.  (a)  Sections  1336(b),  1346(a),  and 
1398(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  CTatffu  Co'jirt". 

(b)  Section  1402(a)  of  title  2S.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "in  a 
district  court"  immediately  after  "civil 
action". 

(c)  Section  1406(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  (Jlaims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
second  and  third  places  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(d)  Section  1491  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§1491.  Claim*  againtt  United  State*  generally;  ae- 

tiona  involving  Tenneaiee  Valley  Authority 
"(a)(1)  The  United  States  Claims  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment 
upon  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
founded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  any 
Act  of  Congress,  or  any  regulation  of  an  ex- 
ecutive department  or  upon  any  express  or 
implied  contract  with  the  United  States,  or 
for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages  in 
cases  not  sounding  in  tort  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  express  or  implied  con- 


tract with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service,  Navy  Exchanges,  Marine  Corps  Ex- 
changes, Coast  Guard  Exchanges,  or  Ex- 
change Councils  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  express  or  implied  contract  uHth 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  To  provide  an  entire  remedy  and  to 
complete  the  relief  afforded  by  the  judgment 
the  court  may,  as  an  incident  of  and  collat- 
eral to  any  such  judgment  issue  orders  di- 
recting restoration  to  office  or  position, 
placement  in  appropriate  duty  or  retirement 
status,  and  correction  of  applicable  records, 
and  such  orders  may  be  issued  to  an  appro- 
priate official  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
case  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  court  shall 
have  the  poroer  to  remand  appropriate  mat- 
ters to  any  administrative  or  executive  body 
or  official  with  such  direction  as  it  may 
deem  proper  and  just  The  Claims  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  render  judgment 
upon  any  claim  try  or  against  a  contractor 
arising  under  section  10(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978. 

"(3)  To  afford  complete  relief  on  any  con- 
tract claim  brought  before  the  contract  is 
awarded,  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction to  grant  declaratory  judgments 
and  such  equitable  and  extraordinary  relief 
as  it  deems  proper,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  injunctive  relief.  In  exercising  sxich  ju- 
risdiction, the  court  shall  give  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  national  defense  and  nation- 
al security. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
give  the  United  States  Claims  Court  juris- 
diction of  any  civil  action  within  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Internation- 
al Trade,  or  of  any  action  against  or  found- 
ed on  conduct  of,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, or  to  amend  or  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  with  respect  to  actions  by  or  against 
the  Authority. ". 

(e)  Section  1492  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chief 
commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court". 

(f)(1)  Sections  1494,  1495,  1496.  and  1497 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  1497  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "growers, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "growers'  ". 

(g)  Section  1498  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court"; 

(2)  in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  (bairns"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(h)  Sections  1499,  1500,  1501,  1502.  and 
1503  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  CZotnw" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

(i)  Section  1504  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  1504 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(j)  Section  1505  of  titU  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court"  and  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
CTaiTTM"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(k)  Section  1506  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 


Claims"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court"  and  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  the  second  and  third  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims 
Court". 

(1)  Section  1507  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(m)(l)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  91  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  (Jlaims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  91  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  1499  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  91.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1499.  Liquidated  damages  withheld  from 
contractors  under  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act ". 

Repeal  or  provisions  relatinq  to  the  Court 
or  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Sec.  127.  Chapter  93  of  title  28.  UniUd 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
93  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

Fees  and  Costs 

Sec.  128.  (a)  Section  1926  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§1926.  Claim*  Court 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time  the 
fees  and  costs  to  be  charged  and  collected  in 
the  United  States  Claims  Court 

"(b)  The  court  and  its  officers  shall  collect 
only  such  fees  and  costs  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference prescribes.  The  court  may  require 
advance  payment  of  fees  by  rule. ". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1926  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  123  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1926.  Claims  Court ". 

Repeal;  time  por  appeal 
Sec.  129.  Section  2110  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
2110  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  133 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

Court  or  appeals  jurisdiction 
Sec.  130.  Section  2342  of  title  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" immediately  after  "court  of  appeals"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "and" 
immediately  after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

Plant  Variety  Protection  OrricE  decisions 

Sec.  131.  Section  2353  of  tiUe  28.  UniUd 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section 
2353  in  the  section  analysis  of  chapUr  158 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

United  States  Claims  Court  procedure 

Sec.  132.  (a)  Sections  2501  and  2502(a)  of 
title  28,  UniUd  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  insert- 
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ing  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  State*  Claims 
Court". 

(b)(1)  Section  2503  of  titU  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2i9i.  Proceeding*  generallf 

"(a)  Parties  to  any  suit  in  the  United 
States  (Tlaims  Court  may  appear  before  a 
judge  of  that  court  in  person  or  by  attorney, 
produce  evidence,  and  examine  xoitnesses. 

"(b)  The  proceedings  of  the  Claims  Court 
shall  be  in  accordance  vnth  such  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  as  the  Claims  Court 
may  prescribe  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rides  of  Evidence 

"(c)  The  judges  of  the  (Claims  Court  shall 
fix  times  for  trials,  adminisUr  oaths  or  af- 
firmations, examine  witnesses,  receive  evi- 
dence, and  enter  dispositive  judgments. 
Hearings  shall,  if  convenient  be  held  in  the 
counties  where  the  witnesses  reside. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2503  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  165  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "before  commissioners". 

(c)  Section  2504  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  otU  "commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "judge". 

(d)  Section  2505  of  titU  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  in  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
ijusertitg  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
(^aiir^s  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "report  findings"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "enUr  judgment". 

(e)  Section  2506  of  title  28.  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(f)  Section  2507  of  title  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  (bairns"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "UniUd  StaUs  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  CTlaims"  and  inserting  in  lUu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(g)  Section  2508  of  tiOe  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  try  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lUu  thereof 
"UniUd  StaUs  Claims  Court". 

(h)(1)  Section  2509(a)  of  titU  28.  UniUd 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aJ  Whenever  a  bill,  except  a  bill  for  a 
pension,  is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  chief  judge  of  the  UniUd  States 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  section  1492  of 
this  title,  the  chUf  judge  shall  designaU  a 
judge  as  hearing  officer  for  the  case  and  a 
panel  of  three  judges  of  the  court  to  serve  as 
a  reviewing  l>ody.  One  member  of  the  review 
panel  shall  be  designaUd  as  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  panel ". 

(2)  Section  2509  of  titU  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f).  by 
striking  out  "trial  commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "hearing  officer"; 

IB)  in  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (e),  by 
striking  out  "chief  commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lUu  thereof  "chief  judge"; 

(C)  in  subsections  (b),  (f),  and  (g).  by  strik- 
ing out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "of 
commissioners";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g).  by  striking  out  "com- 
missioners serving  as  trial  commissioners" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "judges  serving 
as  hearing  officers". 


(i)(l)  Section  2510  of  title  28,  United 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2Stt.  Referral  ofeaoe*  hy  Comptroller  Gemerol 

"(a)  The  ComptroUer  General  may  traru- 
mit  to  the  United  States  Claims  Court  for 
tried  and  adjudication  any  claim  or  matter 
of  which  the  Claims  Court  might  take  juris- 
diction on  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
claimant  together  with  all  vouchers,  papers. 
documenU,  and  proofs  pertaining  thereto. 

"(b)  The  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with 
the  claims  or  matUrs  so  referred  as  in  other 
cases  pending  in  such  court  and  shall  render 
judgment  thereon  ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2510  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  at 
follows: 

"2510.  Referral  of  cases  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral". 

(j)(l)  Section  2511  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review, ". 

(2)  Sections  2511,  2512.  2513(c),  2514.  and 
2515(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(kXl)  Section  2516(a)  of  titU  28,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)";  and 

(B)  6»  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  States 
C^ims  Court". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2516  of  title 
28,  UniUd  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(I)  Section  2517  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sui>section  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "UniUd  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  in  sultsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
comma  imTnediately  afUr  "discharged". 

(m)  Section  2518  of  tiOe  28.  UniUd  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2518 
in  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

(n)  Section  2519  of  titU  28,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UniUd  States  Claims  Court". 

(o)(l)  Section  2520(a)  of  titU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  States 
Claims  Court";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "$10"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2520 
of  tiUe  28.  UniUd  States  Code,  are  repealed 

(3)  The  section  heading  for  section  2520  of 
titU  28.  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  cost  of  printing  record". 

(4)  The  item  relating  to  section  2520  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapUr  165  of  titU  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"2520.  Fees. ". 

(p)(l)  The  item  relating  to  chapUr  165  in 
the  chapUr  analysis  of  part  VI  of  title  28, 
UniUd  StaUs  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"165.    United  States   Claims   Court 

Procedure. 2501 ". 

(2)  The  ChapUr  heading  of  chapUr  165  of 
titU  28,  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 


(Q)(l)  Chapter  165  of  titU  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§2521.  Notice  of  appeal 

"Review  of  a  decision  of  the  UniUd  States 
Claims  Court  shaU  be  obtained  by  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal  unth  the  clerk  of  the  CTatTru 
Court  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  appeals  to  UniUd  StaUs 
courU  of  appeals  from  the  United  Stales  dis- 
trict court*. ". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of 
title  28,  UniUd  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 


"2521.  Notice  of  appeal ". 

Repeal  or  provisions  relatinq  to  the  Court 
or  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Sec.  133.  Chapter  167  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
167  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of 
such  title,  are  repealed 
Appeals  prom  Court  or  International  Trade 

Sec.  134.  Section  2645(c)  of  tiOe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
2601  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  cUrk  of  the 
Court  of  InUmational  Trade  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  ap- 
peals to  United  States  courts  of  appeals 
from  the  United  States  district  courts". 
Federal  rules  or  evidence 

Sec.  135.  Rule  1101(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  the  first  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "UniUd  States 
(Claims  Court"  and  by  striking  out  "and 
commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims  ". 
TITLE  II— CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 
OUTSIDE  TITLE  28 

Sec.  201.  Section  225(f)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356(C)).  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  t>efore 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court". 

Sec.  202.  Section  7703  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  chapters  91  and  158, 
respectively,  of  tiOe  28"  and  inserting  in 
lUu  thereof  "United  Stales  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit": 

(2)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit": 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d>,  by  striking  out  "Dis- 
trict of  Columtria"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Circuit". 

Sec.  203.  The  second  sentence  of  section  71 
of  the  Plant  Variety  ProUction  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2461)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
United  Stales  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral CHrcuit  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any 
such  appeal ". 

Sec.  204.  Section  11(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  (IS 
U.S.C.  2210(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  of  the  UniUd  States"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

Sec.  205.  Section  204  of  tiOe  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  section  heading  thereof 
are   amended    by  striking   out    "Court   of 
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Claims"  and  inserting  in  liev  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuU". 

Sec.  206.  Section  39  of  the  Trademark  Act 
Of  1946  as  U.S.C.  1121)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(other  than  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  immedi- 
ately after  "circuit  courts  of  appeal  of  the 
United  States". 

S£c.  207.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  prornde  for  the  powers,  duties, 
and  functions  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  13,  1946  (25  U.S.C. 
70V-3),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
ClaiTns"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  29  of  such  Act 
is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  29  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Supreme  Court 
in  accordance  vnth  the  prorHsions  of  section 
12SS"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit in  accordance  urith  the  provisions  of 
section  1295". 

Sec.  208.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  IS, 
1928  (25  U.S.C.  652}  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Claims  Court";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

Ssc.  209.  Section  7422(e)  of  the  InUmal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

Sec.  210.  Section  7428  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims 
Court". 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
commissioner  shall  receive  pay  at  an 
annual  rate  determined  under  section  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  also  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  and  per  diem  allowance,  as 
provided  in  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949. 
while  traveling  on  official  business  and 
away  from  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graph, until  such  time  as  a  change  in  the 
salary  rate  of  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  occurs  in  accordance  with 
section  7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  the  salary  of  such  commissioner 
shall  be  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  commission- 
er of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Sec.  212.  Section  7482(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(other  than  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit) "  immediate- 
ly after  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals". 

Sec.  213.  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  accordance  with 
subsection  2516(b)  of  title  28,". 

Sec.  214.  Section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)(1))  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  judicial 
review,  under  section  2510  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  herein. "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  for  judicial  review  under 
section  1295  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code." 

Sec.  215.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(c))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  or,  in  its  discre- 
tion" and  aU  that  follows  through  "of  the 
case". 

Sec.  216.  Section  713  of  titU  44.  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eight  hundred  and  tioenty"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  immediately  after 
"Superintendent  of  Documents;";  ond 

(3)  by  striking  out  "to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
tu)o  copies;  and". 

Sec.  217  Section  1103  of  HOe  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims. "  and  by  striking  out  "chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims, ". 

Sec.  218.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court": 

(1)  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  October 
19.  1973  (87  Stat  466). 

(2)  Section  8715  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Section  8912  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  2273(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  Section  337(i)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1337(i)). 

(6)  Section  606(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2356(a)). 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  allotment  and  distribution 
of  Indian  tribal  funds ",  approved  March  2, 
1907  (25  U.S.C.  119). 

(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12,  1935 
(25  U.S.C.  475a). 

(9)  Section  6110(i)(l)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954. 

(10)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1908 
(30  U.S.C.  193a). 

(11)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894 
(31  use  72) 

(12)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27. 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a). 

(13)  Section  183  of  titte  35,  United  States 
Code.  » 

(14)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
330(c)). 

(15)  Sections  13(b)(2)  and  14  of  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  (41  U.S.C. 
113(b)  and  114). 

(16)  Sections  8(d)  and  10(d)  of  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(d) 
and  609(d)). 

(17)  Sections  171  and  173  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2221  and 
2223). 

(18)  Section  10(i)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  10(i)). 

(19)  Sections  103(f).  103(i).  105.  106(a)(6), 
108,  108A,  and  114(5)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1213(f),  1213(i), 
1215,  1216(a)(6),  1218.  1218a,  and  1224(5)). 

(20)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  1984). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  108A  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951   (50   U.S.C. 


App.  1218a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"COURT  or  claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ustted  states  claims  court". 

(c)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  1218a)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  1255" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in 
accordance  uHth  the  provisions  of  section 
1295". 

Sec.  219.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b(c)). 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thoHty  Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831s). 

(3)  Section  403  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
1642b). 

(4)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1978 
(92  Stat  244). 

(5)  Section  311(i)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321  (i)). 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Intervention  on  the 
High  Seas  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1479(b)). 

(7)  Section  282  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  Section  10(a)(1)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(a)(1)). 

(9)  Section  5261  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(45  U.S.C.  87). 

(10)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  42(a)). 

Sec.  220.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  and 
"Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
each  place  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (IS  U.S.C.  1071). 

(2)  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2182). 

(3)  Section  305(d)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
2457(d)). 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  516  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516  (d)  and 
(f)). 

(2)  Section  516A  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516a  (c)  and  (e)). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
use  1528) 

(4)  Section  337(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1337(c)). 

(5)  Section  284(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2395(C)). 

(6)  Section  308(9)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  (28  U.S.C.  App.). 

(7)  Sections  141  through  146  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  The  item  relating  to  section  141  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  titte  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

(2)  The  section  tieading  for  section  141  of 
titte  35.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

Sec.  222.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  the  United  States 
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Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  it  appears  and  iruerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  United  States  Claims  Court"; 

(1)  Section   6001(4)   of  titte  18,    United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Section  906  of  titte  44,  United  States 
Code. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Effective  date 
Sec.  301.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1982. 

Continued  service  or  cur^st  judges 
Sec.  302.  The  judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  reg- 
ular actix>e  service  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  continue  in  office  as  judges  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  Senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  contin- 
ue in  office  as  senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit 
Appointment  of  cmEr  judoe  or  Court  of 

Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
Sec.  303.  Notwithstanding  section  45  (a)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  first  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  be  the  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
or  the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  whoever  has 
served  longer  as  chief  judge  of  his  court 
Notwithstanding  section  45  of  titte  28, 
United  States  Code,  whichever  of  the  two 
chief  judges  does  not  become  the  first  chief 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  CHrcuit  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall,  white  in  active  service,  have 
precedence  and  be  deemed  senior  in  commis- 
sion over  all  the  circuit  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit (other  than  the  first  chief  judge  of  that 
circuit).  When  the  person  who  first  serves  as 
chief  judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  vacates  that  po- 
sition, the  position  shall  be  fitted  in  accord- 
ance unth  section  45(a)  of  titte  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  modified  by  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  section. 

Court  or  Claims  commissioners 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
171(a)  of  titte  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  a  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  serving  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  become  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  172(a)  of  titte 
28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  the  initial  term  of  office  of  a  person 
who  becomes  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  under  stibsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  expire  on  September  30,  1986, 
except  that  no  such  individual  shall  serve  as 
a  judge  after  reaching  the  age  of  seventy 
years. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  172(b)  of  titte 
28,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  until  such  time  as  a  change  in  the 
salary  rate  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
(Jlaims  Court  occurs  in  accordance  with 
sttch  section  172(b),  the  salary  of  such  judge 
shall  be  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  commission- 
er of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Appointment  or  judges  by  the  President 
Sec.  305.  The  Congress— 


(1)  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  determined  by  the 
competence  and  experience  of  its  judges;  and 

(2)  suggesU  that  the  President,  in  nomi- 
Tiating  individuals  to  judgeships  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  and  the  United  States  Claims 
Court,  select  from  a  broad  range  of  qualified 
individuals. 

Effect  on  pending  cases 
Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  case  pending  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  in  which  a  report  on  the  merits  has  been 
filed  by  a  commissioner,  or  in  which  there  is 
pending  a  request  for  review,  and  upon 
which  the  court  has  not  acted,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit 

(bt  Any  matter  pending  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit 

(c)  Any  petition  for  rehearing,  reconsider- 
ation, alteration,  modification,  or  other 
change  in  any  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  rendered 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  that 
has  not  been  determined  by  either  of  those 
courts  on  that  date,  or  that  is  filed  after  that 
date,  shall  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit 

(d)  Any  matter  pending  before  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  any  pend- 
ing dispositive  motion  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  has  not  determined 
on  that  date,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Claims  Court 

(e)  Any  case  in  which  a  notice  of  appeal 
lias  been  filed  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  decided  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  which  the  appeal  was  taken. 

TtNNESSEE  Valley  A  uthority  legal 

REPRESENTA  TION 

Sec.  307.  Nothing  in  thU  Act  affects  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  to  represent  itself  by  attorneys  of  its 
choosing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  RAI15BACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER)  Will  be  recognizcd  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Railsback)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastekmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  bring  H.R.  4482 
before  the  House.  This  is  a  bill  which 
passed  the  House  last  Congress,  with- 
out a  single  vote  cast  against  it.  The 
list  of  supporters— which  has  grown 
during  the  last  year— is  longer  and  re- 
flects  more   diversity   of   perspective 


than  for  any  court  reform  proposal 
that  I  have  ever  worked  on. 

The  proposed  legislation  establishes 
a  new  intermediate  appellate  court  to 
be  called  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit.  Creation  of  this 
court  is  accomplished  through  a 
merger  of  the  existing  Court  of  Claims 
and  the  existing  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  into  a  single  appellate 
court  with  expanded  jurisdiction.  The 
creation  of  this  new  court  substantial- 
ly improves  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  the  areas  of  patents.  Ciovem- 
ment  contracts,  trademarks  and  inter- 
national trade;  provides  a  tribunal  ca- 
pable of  exercising  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion nationwide;  and  results  in  im- 
proved fimctioning  of  the  Federal  ap- 
pellate system. 

H  Jl.  4482  also  creates  a  new  article  I 
trial  fonmi  known  as  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  which  would  inherit  the  trial 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  creation  of  this  court  provides  an 
upgraded  and  better  organized  trial 
forum  for  Government  claims  cases. 

There  are  several  very  important 
reasons  for  this  legislation.  First,  the 
caseload  of  the  Federal  appellat« 
system  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 
Between  1962  and  1979  appellate  court 
cases  more  than  quadrupled— from  ap- 
proximately 5,000  to  20.000.  During 
this  same  period.  Federal  circuit 
judges  only  increased  from  78  to  97.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill  created  an  additional  35 
circuit  judgeships,  it  created  many 
more  at  the  base  of  the  judicial  pyra- 
mid: the  district  court  level.  These  new 
lower  court  judges  have  kept  their 
new  circuit  court  brethren  more  than 
occupied  with  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  appeals.  In  addition,  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  95th  and  96th 
Congresses  has  drastically  increased 
the  burdens  on  the  appellate  courts. 
For  example,  both  the  bankruptcy  and 
nuugistrate  reform  bills  gave  relief  to 
the  district  courts  while  fuimellng 
larger  numbers  of  appeals  directly  to 
the  circuit  courts  of  i4>peals.  This  bill 
is  not  a  panacea  for  these  festering 
caseload  problems.  It  does,  however, 
provide  partial  relief. 

A  second  specific  goal  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  increased  uniformity 
in  the  patent  law.  The  establishment 
of  a  single  court  to  hear  patent  ap- 
peals has  been  identified  as  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  reforms  that  could 
be  made  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  patent 
system  in  such  a  way  as  to  foster  tech- 
nological growth  and  industrial  iimo- 
vation.  The  new  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  will  provide  na- 
tionwide imiformity  in  patent  law,  wiU 
make  litigation  results  more  predict- 
able and  will  eliminate  the  expensive 
and  timeKXtnsumlng  forum  shopping 
that  characterizes  litigation  in  the 
field. 
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The  proposal  contains  additional 
positive  features.  Prom  a  practical 
standpoint,  a  merger  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  CCPA  could  be  accom- 
plished with  minimal  disruption.  Since 
the  courts  presently  occupy  but  do  not 
quite  fill  the  courts  building  and  al- 
ready share  the  library  and  dining  fa- 
cilities, a  new  building  does  not  have 
to  be  built.  Prom  a  budgetary  perspec- 
tive, the  merger  would  be  extremely 
cost  effective  and  would  result  in  cost 
savings.  Consolidation  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  is  constitutionally  per- 
missable  and  logistically  and  techni- 
cally uncomplicated.  It  will  reduce  the 
incentive  to  forum  shop  and  bring  de- 
sirable uniformity  to  an  important 
area  of  the  law.  The  number  of  ap- 
peals resulting  from  attempts  to 
obtain  different  rulings  on  disputed 
legal  points  can  be  expected  to  de- 
crease. Business  planning  will  be  made 
easier  as  the  law  becomes  more  stable. 

At  the  same  time,  the  merger  of  the 
courts  will  relieve  docket  pressures 
both  on  the  regional  appellate  courts 
and  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Although 
the  number  of  appeals  to  be  redirected 
is  not  great  in  proportion  to  the  total 
caseload  of  these  courts,  the  cases  that 
would  be  rerouted  contain  some  of  the 
most  complex  and  time-consuming 
issues  the  courts  consider.  The  impact 
of  the  new  court  on  the  dockets  of 
these  courts  therefore  will  be  far 
greater  than  the  raw  numbers  might 
indicate.  Thus,  the  proposed  court  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
judicial  system  for  definitive  adjudica- 
tion of  patent  and  other  issues  falling 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Members  that  there  is 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  speci- 
fies tnat  the  court  shall  establish  the 
times  and  places  of  sitting  "with  a 
view  to  securing  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  citizens  to  appear  before  the 
court  with  as  little  inconvenience  and 
expense  to  citizens  as  is  practicable." 
;  The  bill  as  introduced  and  reported 
specifies  that  the  court  may  sit  any- 
irhere  in  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  assure  that  the 
court  will  take  into  account,  not 
merely  its  own  preferences,  but  the 
needs  of  litigants  in  establishing  its 
schedule  of  sittings. 

The  amendment  responds  to  the 
concerns  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, particularly  the  gentlelady  from 
Colorado  (Ms.  Schroeder)  that  Feder- 
al employees  who  are  appealing  deci- 
sions of  the  Merit  Systems  I»rotection 
Board  not  be  required  to  travel  to 
Washington  to  present  their  appeal, 
but  may  be  assured  of  a  forum  nearer 
to  the  place  where  they  live  or  work. 

In  closing,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  similar  legislation  passed  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  during  the 
96th  Congress.  I  urge  your  continued 


support  for  this  legislation  and  would 
now  defer  to  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, the  ranking  minority  member, 
who  with  his  colleagues,  contributed 
so  significantly  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER),  for  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4482,  which  establishes  a  new  in- 
termediate appellate  court  by  merging 
two  existing  article  III  courts,  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  for  the 
membership  two  important  aspects  of 
this  legislation.  First,  H.R.  4482  is  an 
important  court  reform  measure  in 
that  it  will  expedite  and  unify  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  the  two  merged 
courts  and  further  expand  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  include  all  patent  appeals  from 
the  district  courts  aroimd  the  country. 

The  second  aspect  is  the  effect  this 
legislation  is  going  to  have  on  industri- 
al innovation,  which  I  believe  is  a  key 
to  increase  productivity  in  our  coun- 
try. As  has  been  pointed  out  by  other 
Members,  the  validity  of  a  patent  is 
dependent,  to  a  certain  degree,  upon 
geography.  It  is  particularly  difficult 
for  small  businesses  to  make  useful 
and  knowledgeable  investment  deci- 
sions where  patents  are  involved  when 
they  fear  a  patent  may  be  attacked 
and  tied  up  for  years  in  expensive  liti- 
gation. The  standard  of  patentability 
should  not  vary  from  circuit  to  circuit. 

A  good  friend  of  mine,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Phil  Klutz- 
nick,  testified  last  year  in  support  of 
this  legislation  and  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  he  said  the 
following: 

Decisions  to  fUe  patent  applications  and 
to  invest  in  conunercializing  inventions 
would  be  improved  meaningfully  as  a  result 
of  the  greater  uniformity  and  reliability 
made  possible  by  a  national  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  fa- 
vorably reported,  on  voice  vote,  both 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  It  will  not  result  in 
any  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Financial  Man- 
agement Division  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  indicated  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  a  letter  dated  May  26,  1981, 
that  these  modifications  in  operation- 
al procedures  may  save  an  estimated 
$500,000  per  year. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  favor- 
ably for  its  passage. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  4482,  the  bill  to  help  im- 
prove our  patent  system  by  merging 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
(CCPA),  into  a  single  appellate  court 
with  expanded  jurisdication. 

H.R.  4482  has  strong  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Commerce, 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association, 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
judges  and  commissioners  of  the  two 
courts  involved.  It  is  also  supported 
my  numerous  corporate  lawyers  and 
the  industrial  research  institute  which 
is  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
with  a  membership  of  approximately 
250  industrial  companies  that  account 
for  a  major  portion  of  the  industrial 
research  and  development  conducted 
in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  is 
also  moving  a  bill  very  similar  to  H.R. 
4482,  S.  1700. 

Our  subcommittee  held  several  days 
of  hearings  wherein  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  testimony  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  fonmi-shopping  which  present- 
ly is  practiced  in  many  different  dis- 
trict courts  around  the  country.  For 
example,  if  you  wanted  to  bring  a  law- 
suit which  would  have  the  effect  of  at- 
tacking the  validity  of  an  existing 
patent,  you  would  most  likely  file  such 
a  lawsuit  in  the  eighth  circuit.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  were  trying  to  have 
a  patent  held  valid,  you  would  try  and 
have  the  suit  filed  in  the  fifth  circuit. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  in 
that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  last  35 
years  has  taken  one  case  to  resolve  a 
conflict  between  circuits.  The  validity 
of  a  patent  should  not  dependent 
upon  geography. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pat- 
ents granted  are  challenged  in  court, 
but  of  those  patents  challenged,  over 
50  percent  are  held  to  be  invalid.  In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  circuits,  of  all 
patent  cases  appealed  from  the  district 
courts,  80  percent  hold  the  patent  to 
be  invalid.  A  great  deal  of  this  instabil- 
ity is  attributable  to  forum-shopping. 
Although  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
lot  of  cases,  the  chilling  effect  of  this 
fact  is  substantial  on  everyone  who 
holds  a  patent.  It  is  especially  discour- 
aging for  the  single  inventor  and  the 
small  businessman  who  does  not  have 
the  resources  for  prolonged  litigation. 
The  average  cost  of  legal  fees  for  rou- 
tine patent  litigation  runs  $250,000  per 
party.  Removing  the  incentive  to 
forum-shop  will  also  reduce  the  costs 
to  litigants. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  merger  of 
the  court  of  claims  and  the  court  of 
customs  and  patent  appeals  can  be  ac- 
complished with  virtually  no  disrup- 
tion to  the  people  involved.  This  legis- 
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lation  would  not  involve  the  building 
of  any  new  courtroom  facilities.  The 
existing  courts  already  jointly  occupy 
almost  all  of  the  courts  building  at  La- 
fayette Square  in  Washington,  D.C. 
They  presently  share  the  same  library 
and  court  personnel  share  the  same 
dining  facilities.  By  rule  of  court,  it 
can  sit  at  other  designated  places 
throughout  the  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  favorably  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.^ 

Some  of  the  persons,  'corporations 
and  organizations  supporting  this  leg- 
islation are  the  following: 
Supporters  and  Opponents— September  1, 
1981 

ORGANIZATIONS  SUPPORTING  H.R.  2405 

1.  American  Patent  Law  Association. 

2.  National  Bar  Association. 

3.  National  Patent  Law  Association. 

4.  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

5.  Industrial  Research  Institute. 

6.  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Founda- 
tion. 

7.  National  Small  Business  Association. 

8.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 

9.  American  Society  of  Inventors. 

10.  National  Patent  Council. 

11.  American  Chemical  Society. 

12.  Saginaw  Valley  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion. 

13.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

14.  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 

15.  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon. 

16.  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association. 

17.  Computer  and  Business  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association. 

18.  Licensing  Executives  Society,  Inc. 
U.S.A./Canada. 

19.  Intellectual  Property  Owners  Associa- 
tion. 

20.  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  SUPPORTING  H.R.  2405 

1.  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 

2.  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

SELECTED  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  SUPPORT  H.R.  2405 

1.  Professor  Daniel  J.  Meador,  School  of 
Law,  University  of  Virginia. 

2.  Dean  Paul  Carrington  School  of  Law, 
Duke  University. 

3.  Larry  Cassett,  Esq.,  Director  of  Patent, 
Trademark  and  Licensing  Activities. 

4.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  Esq..  IBM 
CortKiration. 

5.  Dale  L.  Carlson,  Esq..  Patent  Counsel. 
Union  Carbide. 

6.  Paul  S.  Quinn,  Esq.,  Wilkinson.  Cragun 
Si  Barker.  Washington,  D.C. 

7.  Chief  Judge  Daniel  M.  Friedman,  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

8.  Chief  Judge  Howard  T.  Markey.  U.S. 
Court  of  Patent  and  Customs  Appeals. 

9.  Hon.  Henry  J.  Friendly.  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  2nd  Circuit. 

10.  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Esq.,  Former  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States. 

11.  Harry  F.  Manbeck,  Jr.,  Esq.,  General 
Patent  Counsel,  General  Electric  Company. 

12.  Homer  O.  Blair,  Esq..  Past  President, 
Licensing  Executives  Society  (U.S.A.). 

13.  Donald  R.  Dunner.  Esq.,  Member  of 
the  Patent  Subcommittee,  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Domestic  Policy  Review  for 
Industrial  Innovation. 

14.  Charles  R.  Haworth,  Esq.,  Johnson, 
Swanson  &  Barbee.  Dallas.  Texas. 


BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  SUPPORTINC  H.R.  2405 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation.  Morrtstown, 
NJ,  Roy  H.  Massengill,  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Chief  Patent  Counsel. 

Allis-Chalmers  Corporation.  Milwaukee. 
WI.  Robert  B.  Benson.  Counsel  and  Director 
Patent  Law  Department. 

American  Can  Company,  Greenwich,  CT, 
Robert  P.  Auber.  Director,  Patent  Si  Trade- 
mark Law. 

American  Flange  &  Mfg.  Co..  Inc..  Linden. 
NJ.  Melvin  E.  Libby.  Patent  Counsel. 

American  Hoechst  Corporation.  Somer- 
ville.  NJ.  Leroy  G.  Sinn.  Director.  General 
Patent  Counsel. 

Avant,  Incorporated,  West  Concord.  MA. 
Robert.  L.  Nathans.  Patent  Counsel. 

Avco  Corporation,  Greenwich.  CT.  Irwin 
P.  Garfinkle,  General  Patent  CounseL 

Bangor  Punta  Corporation,  Greenwich, 
err.  Patrick  J.  Walsh,  Patent  Counsel. 

Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  Chicago,  IL, 
Robert  L.  Zieg.  General  Patent  Counsel. 

Bumdy  Corporation,  Norwalk.  CT.  Ernest 
Panwich.  General  Counsel. 

CPC  International  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
NJ.  Ellen  Trevors,  Asst.  Secretary  &  Corpo- 
rate. Patent  and  Trademark  Counsel. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara 
Palls.  NY,  William  Holt.  Patent  Counsel. 

Carrier  Corporation.  Syracuse,  NY.  J. 
Raymond  C^rtln,  Patent  Counsel. 

Champion  International  Corp..  Stamford, 
CT.  Evelyn  M.  Sommer,  Patent  Counsel. 

Colt  Industries— Chandler  Evans  Division, 
W.  Hartford,  CTT,  Radford  W.  Luther. 
Patent  Counsel. 

Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  Windsor, 
CT,  Eldon  H.  Luther,  Vice  President-Corpo- 
rate. Patent  Counsel. 

Community  Technology  Foimdatlon, 
Boston  University,  Boston.  MA.  Lawrence 
Gilbert,  Patent  Administrator. 

Container  Corporation  of  America,  Chica- 
go. IL.  Richard  W.  Carpenter.  Patent  Coun- 
sel. 

The  Continental  Group.  Inc..  Oak  Brook, 
IL.  Jospeh  E.  Kerwin.  General  Manager, 
Patent  Dept. 

Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  NY.  Clar- 
ence R.  Patty,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary-Di- 
rector. Patent  Operations. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation.  San  Fran- 
cisco. CA.  Corwin  R.  Horton.  Patent  Coun- 
sel. 

Deere  &  Company,  Mollne.  IL,  H.  Vincent 
Harsha.  Director  of  Patents. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co..  Fram- 
ingham,  MA,  George  E.  Kersey.  Patent  Con- 
sultant. 

Door  Oliver.  Inc..  Stamford.  CT,  Burtsell 
J.  Keams.  Corporate  Patent  Counsel. 

Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland.  MI. 
Dr.  Richard  G.  Waterman.  General  Patent 
Counsel. 

EG  &  G.  Inc.,  WeUesley.  MA.  Ralph  Cad- 
wallader.  Patent  Counsel. 

E.  I.  duPont  DeNemours  &  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton. DE.  Robert  C.  Kline,  Chief  Patent 
Counsel. 

Ethyl  Corporation.  Baton  Rouge,  LA. 
Donald  L.  Johnson,  Patent  Counsel. 

Exxon  Enterprises.  Inc..  New  York.  NY, 
Robert  I.  Pearlman,  Assistant  General 
Counsel. 

FMC  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  PA,  Paul- 
ine Newman,  Director,  Patent  &  Licensing, 
Department. 

Foster  Wheeler  Energy  Corporation.  Liv- 
ingston, NJ.  Marvin  A.  Naigur.  Asst.  <3ener- 
al  Counsel,  Patents  Licensing. 

(General  Mills.  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  MN. 
Gene  O.  Enockson,  Associate  Counsel,  Intel- 
lectual Property  Law. 


General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  MI. 
George  E.  Frost.  Director,  Patent  Section. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron.  OH,  Richard  H.  Childress,  Director 
of  Patents  St  Trademarks. 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc..  New 
York.  NY,  Thonuks  E.  Harrison,  Jr..  Patent 
Counsel. 

Honeywell.  Inc..  Minneapolis,  MN.  Henry 
L.  Hanson,  Director  of  Corporate.  Intellec- 
tual Property. 

Instrumentation  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Lexing- 
ton. MA,  Lowell  McCarter,  Patent  Counsel. 

International  Paper  Company,  New  York. 
NY.  Walt  Thomas  Zielinski,  Counsel,  Pat- 
ents, Science,  &  Technology. 

International  Playtex  Company.  Stam- 
ford, err.  Stewart  J.  Pried,  Patent  and 
Trademark  Counsel. 

Itek  Company,  Lexington.  MA,  Homer  O. 
Blair.  Vice  President,  Patents  &  Licensing. 

Johnson  Si  Johnson,  New  Brunswick.  NJ, 
Leonard  P.  Prusak,  General  Counsel. 

Kennecott  Copi>er  Corporation,  New 
York.  NY.  John  L.  Sniado.  Director.  Patents 
Si  Licensing. 

Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  MA. 
Bessie  Lepper,  Patent  Counsel. 

The  Lummus  Company,  Bloomlield.  NJ. 
Wallace  C.  Neyerlin,  Manager,  Patent  and 
Licensing  Dept. 

Martin  Marietta  Coriwration.  Bethesda, 
MD,  Gay  Chin.  General  Patent  Counsel. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  MA.  Arthur  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  Gen- 
eral Coimsel,  Office  ol  Sponsored  Programs 
Si  Director  of  Patent  Licensing. 

McEtonnell  Douglas  Corporation.  Long 
Beach.  CA.  Walter  J.  Jason.  Patent  Direc- 
tor. 

Merck  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rahway,  NJ.  Ru- 
dolph J.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Associate  General 
Counsel,  &  Director  of  Patents. 

Mllliken  Research  Corporation,  Spartan- 
burg. SC,  H.  William  Petry,  Vice  President. 

Minnesota  Mining  St  Manufacturing  Co- 
st. Paul,  MN.  Cruzan  Alexander.  Chief 
Patent  Counsel. 

Monsanto  Company.  St.  Louis.  MO.  John 
E.  Maurer,  Director,  Patent  Dept. 

NC31  Corporation,  Dayton.  OH.  J.  T.  Ca- 
vender.  Corporate  Patent  Counsel. 

The  Norton  Company.  Worcester,  MA, 
Frank  S.  Chow,  Chief  Patent  Counsel. 

Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  Toledo,  OH.  Myron  E. 
Cnick,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 

The  Perkin-Elmer  Corporation.  Norwalk, 
CT,  Salvatore  A.  Giarrantana,  Corporate 
Patent  Counsel. 

PhiUips  Petroleum  Company,  Bartlesville. 
OK,  E>onald  J.  Quigg,  Chief  Patent  Counsel. 

Ktney-Bowes,  Inc,  Stamford.  CT,  WlUlam 
D.  Soltow,  Jr..  Cori>orate  Patent  Counsel. 

Polaroid  Corporation.  Cambridge.  MA. 
Robert  F.  Peck,  Patent  Counsel. 

The  Procter  <fe  Gamble  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, OH,  Richard  C.  Wltte,  Chief  Patent 
Counsel. 

Raytheon  Company,  Lexington,  MA. 
Joseph  D.  Pannone,  Patent  Counsel. 

Revlon.  Inc..  New  York.  NY..  Emest  D. 
Lipscomb  III.  Director,  Patents. 

Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Richmond. 
VA.  John  P.  C.  Glenn.  Chief  Patent  Coun- 
sel. 

Schering-Plough  Corporation.  Kenil- 
worth.  NJ.  Bruce  M.  Elsen.  Director.  Pat- 
ents, U.S. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia,  PA, 
William  J.  Foley.  Chief  Patent  Counsel. 
Law,  Division. 

The  Singer  Company,  Elizabeth.  NJ. 
Edward  L.  Bell.  Asst.  Vice  President  Si  Chief 
Patent  &  Trademark  CounseL 
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Smith  Kline  Corpontion.  Philadelphia, 
PA.  Alan  D.  Lourie.  Director,  Corporate 
Patents. 

Sperry  Rand  Corporation  (Univac  Divi- 
sion), Blue  Bell.  PA.  Marshall  M.  Truex. 
General  Patent  Counsel. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  W.  Nyack.  NY, 
Joseph  M.  Maguire,  Director,  Patent  &  Li- 
censing. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Larry  W.  Evans,  Manager,  Patent  & 
Licensing. 

Stanford  University.  Stanford.  CA.  Niels 
J.  Reimers,  Manager,  Technology  Licensing. 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company,  De- 
catur, Illinois,  Charles  J.  Meyerson,  Direc- 
tor, Patent  &  Pood  Law  Division. 

Stauffer  Chemical  Company,  Westport, 
CT.  Uoyd  L.  Mahone,  Director,  Patent  De- 
partment. 

United  States  Oypsimi  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Robert  G.  Robinson.  Patent  Coun- 
sel. 

United  Technologies  Corporation,  Hart- 
ford, CT,  Richard  N.  James.  Deputy  Gener- 
al Counsel  &  Director,  Patent  Section. 

Varian  Associates,  Palo  Alto,  CA,  Stanley 
Z.  Cole,  Director,  Patents  &  Licensing. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Pitts- 
burg, PA,  Clement  L.  McHale,  General 
Patent  Counsel. 

Weyerhaeuser  Company,  Tacoma,  WA, 
Patrick  D.  Coogan,  Patent  Counsel. 

Xerox  Corporation.  Stamford,  CT  06904. 
Ronald  Zibelli,  General  Patent  Counsel. 

Rex  Nord,  Milwaukee,  WI,  W.  H.  Levit, 
Jr..  General  Counsel. 

IBM  Corporation.  J.  Jan  Jancin,  Patent 
Counsel.  Washington,  D.C. 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company.  Indianapolis,  IN, 
Arthur  R.  Whale.  General  Patent  Counsel. 

J.  I.  Case  Corporation.  Milwaukee,  WI. 

Allen-Bradley  Corporation.  MUwaukee, 
WI. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Stamford.  CT, 
Ronald  C.  Eksten,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Shell  Oil  Company.  Houston.  TX.  Robert 
C.  Clement,  General  Manager,  Patents  and 
Licensing. 

D  1750 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNXR).  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  H.R. 
4482. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  creates  a  new 
court.  It  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  going 
to  do  much  to  alleviate  the  caseload  in 
our  Federal  appellate  system,  and  at- 
tacks the  problem  of  inconsistent  Fed- 
eral appellate  decisions  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  rather  than  a  national  basis. 

The  legislation  is  opposed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  by  the 
bar  association  of  the  seventh  Federal 
circuit. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  assert  that  a 
national  Patent  Appeals  Tribunal  will 
help  aDeviate  docket  pressures  in  the 
regional  courts  of  appeal.  However,  in 
1979  the  Federal  appellate  caseload 
was  approximately  20,000  cases,  with 
only  192  of  these  cases  being  appealed 
from  patent  decisions.  While  other 
reasons  may  be  advanced  for  a  new 


Patent  Court  of  Appeals,  this  data 
clearly  does  not  support  the  claim  that 
a  new  national  court  will  relieve 
docket  congestion  or  caseloads  in  the 
several  courts  of  appeals  around  the 
country. 

Proponents  also  argue  patent  cases 
are  so  complex  that  a  specialized  court 
is  necessary.  While  patent  law  may 
well  be  an  area  of  specialty  in  which 
most  appellate  judges  are  not  inti- 
mately familiar,  most  patent  suits  con- 
tain ancillary  and  antitrust  claims. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  a  new 
court  of  appeals  would  be  any  more 
competent  to  rule  on  those  contract 
and  antitrust  claims  than  existing 
courts  of  appeals.  Patent  appeals  cases 
constitute  such  a  small  percentage  of 
the  present  workload  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  present  appellate 
judges  cannot  master  the  issues  in 
cases  before  them. 

A  third  reason  for  opposing  this  leg- 
islation is  the  possibility  that  once  in 
place,  such  a  court  of  appeals  could 
become  a  dumping  ground  for  jurisdic- 
tion over  other  categories  of  law  which 
Congress  wished  to  assign.  The  reali- 
ties of  this  legislative  process  are  once 
a  new  court  is  created,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  from  expanding  or  having  new 
authority  thrust  upon  it.  At  a  time 
when  Americans  are  clamoring  for 
streamlined  government,  Congress 
should  be  reluctant  to  pass  any  legisla- 
tion which  could  evolve  into  a  court  of 
ever-expanding  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  proponents 
have  argued  that  fonun  shopping  and 
inconsistent  opinions  have  resulted 
from  our  present  judicial  system  as  re- 
lates to  patent  law.  However,  this  is  a 
longstanding  criticism  which  has  been 
leveled  against  our  appellate  judicial 
system  in  all  areas  of  law.  If  one  ac- 
cepts the  criticism  that  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  levied  against 
the  current  patent  system,  then  it 
should  be  corrected  in  a  manner  that 
applies  to  all  the  other  areas  of  law, 
not  just  patent  cases. 

The  subcommittee  chairman,  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER,  and  the  full  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Rodino,  have  recently  in- 
troduced legislation,  H.R.  4762.  which 
is  supposed  to  bring  more  uniformity 
to  appellate  cases.  It  seems  inconsist- 
ent on  one  hand  to  be  supporting  leg- 
islation which  narrowly  applies  only  to 
patent  cases  and  ignoring  the  other 
areas  of  law  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
supporting  legislation  which  is  nation- 
al in  application,  applying  to  all  the 
areas  of  law.  If  one  assumes  that  our 
Federal  appellate  system  is  in  disre- 
pair, any  corrective  legislation  should 
address  all  the  areas  of  the  law,  not 
just  patent  cases. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  sus- 
pending the  rules  to  pass  H.R.  4482. 
The  bill  is  unnecessary,  it  creates  a 
Trojan  horse,  and  should  be  defeated. 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
KASTENMEIER)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4482. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  wUl  be  postponed. 


SECTION  8(a)  PILOT  PROGRAM 
EXTENSIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  4500)  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1983  SBA  pilot 
programs  under  section  8  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4500 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
8(a)(1)  of  such  Act  and  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  8(a)  of  such  Act  shall  be  continued 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  I*ursu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDase)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4500  and  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  do  two 
things.  First  it  would  extend  for  2 
years,  or  until  September  30.  1983,  a 
pUot  program  under  which  SBA  is 
given  the  final  authority  to  determine 
which  prospective  procurements  or 
contracts  are  capable  of  performance 
by  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
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taged  firms  under  SBA's  8(a)  program. 
Second,  it  would  extend  for  a  similar 
2-year  period  a  pilot  program  which 
authorizes  SBA  to  waive  Federal  bond- 
ing requirements  for  8(a)  contractors 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  a  surety 
bond  from  private  sources  providing 
that  the  company  has  not  been  in  ex- 
istence for  over  1  year. 

In  1978,  Public  Law  97-507  estab- 
lished the  8(a)  prociu-ement  and  bond 
waiver  pilot  program.  These  pilot  pro- 
grams were  originally  designed  for  a  2- 
year  period.  However,  since*  1979,  SBA 
has  been  extremely  slow  in  imple- 
menting these  programs.  In  fact,  as  of 
this  day.  SBA  has  not  waived  a  single 
8(a)  bond.  Because  of  administrative 
delays.  There  is  an  insufficient  data 
base  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
these  two  programs.  In  view  of  past 
delays,  the  committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment Accoimting  Office  have  recom- 
mended a  2-year  extension.  The  ad- 
ministration has  joined  this  recom- 
mendation and  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  the  programs  will  be  prop- 
erly implemented. 

I  want  to  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiittee  who  worked  to 
develop  this  legislation  and  provide 
proper  guidance  to  the  SBA  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  programs.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  bipartisan  support  from  Hal 
Daub  and  Joseph  McDade.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
*  H.R.  4500.  which  extends  the  SBA  sec- 
tion 8(a)  pilot  and  bond  waiver  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1983.  Both 
provisions  were  created  as  part  of 
Public  Law  95-507,  which  I  authored 
in  late  1978. 

It  was  my  intention  that  both  of 
these  programs  be  made  permanent. 
However,  in  conference  with  the 
Senate  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
be  limited  to  a  few  years  during  which 
SBA.  GAO,  and  Congress  would  have 
time  to  evaluate  the  programs'  true 
worth.  Unfortunately,  to  this  day,  nei- 
ther of  the  programs  has  been  imple- 
mented satisfactorily,  as  was  foimd  by 
both  GAO  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Incredibly,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration waited  some  19  months 
into  an  initial  24-month  program  to 
publish  proposed  rules  on  the  surety 
bond  waiver  program.  Final  regula- 
tions were  not  forthcoming  until  after 
expiration  of  the  24-month  period.  To 
this  day.  more  than  36  months  later, 
SBA  has  failed  to  issue  the  standard 
operating  procedures  necessary  to  im- 
plement this  law.  This  program  must 
be  continued  to  carry  out  Congress 
intent  that  this  program  be  given  a 


chance  to  work  and  be  properly  evalu- 
ated. 

The  8(a)  pilot  program  was  also  de- 
layed. A  pilot  agency  for  the  program 
was  not  designated  by  the  President 
until  75  days  after  the  bill  became  law. 
To  date,  little  more  than  a  handful  of 
contracts  have  been  awarded,  al- 
though the  number,  dollar  amount, 
and  quality  of  these  procurements  are 
growing  at  an  encouraging  rate.  The 
more  sophisticated  contracts  are  just 
now  being  made  available,  so  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  allow  the  program  to 
expire  before  full  evaluation  of  the 
program  is  completed. 

I  know  that  some  question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
agency  for  this  program.  I  personally 
believe  that  a  defense  agency  should 
continue  with  this  pilot  program.  As 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  find  it  impera- 
tive that  the  defense  activities  put 
more  reliance  on  placing  high  quality, 
high  dollar  value  contracts  with  quali- 
fied small  and  disadvantaged  firms. 
Procurement  officials  must  accept  the 
fact  that  small  disadvantaged  firms 
are  capable  of  more  than  just  janitori- 
al services  or  ditch  digging.  It  is  good 
for  our  defense  industrial  base,  and  it 
is  good  economic  policy.  Accordingly.  I 
will  support  this  bill  whether  or  not 
the  program  is  shifted  to  a  nondef ense 
agency,  but  I  would  be  disappointed  to 
see  that  happen.  The  Army  has  always 
resisted  having  this  program  in  its 
agency.  It  should  be  asked  to  give  this 
program  a  chance  before  it  passes 
judgment  one  way  or  the  other.  As  of 
today  we  do  not  have  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  make  a  satisfactory  evaluation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
extend  these  programs.  They  are  not 
giveaways;  rather,  they  have  the  po- 
tential for  increasing  the  number  of 
qualified  small  disadvantaged  firms 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4500  which  will  extend  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  8(a)  pilot 
program  for  2  years.  Chairman  Mitch- 
ell has  adequately  described  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl.  So  I  shall  not  repeat 
them  as  the  House  is  late  and  the  bill 
noncontroversial.  It  is  one  we  support. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  the  program 
has  performed  below  expectation  in 
many  instances  in  the  past.  Indeed, 
GAO  concluded  that  the  8(a)  pilot 
program  has  not  been  effective.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  asked  us  to 
support  this  bill  because  of  the  great 
potential  that  it  holds  to  help  small 
and  disadvantaged  businesses  compete 
for  Government  contracts.  We  have 
strong  assurances  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  SBA  that  changes  will  be 
made  to  correct  the  problems  of  the 


past.  Indeed,  some  steps  already  are 
being  taken  in  this  direction. 

Based  on  these  assurances,  I  am 
here  to  ask  for  your  support  for  HJl. 
4500. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1800 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and  I 
wish  to  join  him  and  my  colleagues  in 
urging  adoption  of  this  bill.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  for  his  dili- 
gence and  his  success  in  addressing  an 
area  that  I  think  under  present  cir- 
cumstances shows  that  there  is  an 
acute  need  for,  particularly  in  the 
smaller  businesses  in  the  lower  eche- 
lons that  have  need  of  this  bonding 
process. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  affirmatively  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  and  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  I  want  to  note 
first  of  all  that  I  want  the  record  to 
show  my  appreciation  for  the  hard 
work  and  leadership  that  the  chair- 
man has  provided  on  this  pilot  8  pro- 
gram. With  the  concerns  I  have.  I  ask 
to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
two  points  that  I  think  are  important 
to  the  membership.  Let  me  also  say 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
our  side  has  certainly  been  an  encour- 
ager  to  me  in  pursuit  of  this  pilot  8 
program. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions 
my  colleague  would  want  to  propound. 

Mr.  DAUB.  First,  could  the  gentle- 
man indicate  whether  or  not  it  is  true 
that  the  bill  as  drafted  preserves  the 
discretion  of  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  agency  that  will  operate  the 
pilot  program? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  That 
is  correct.  Such  discretion  is  preserved 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Is  it  true,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  further  yield,  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  recom- 
mended that  the  pilot  program  be 
placed  in  a  nondefense  agency? 

Mr.  MITCKELL  of  Maryland.  As  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion when  the  administrator  of  the 
program  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. At  the  gentleman's  urging,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  administrator  rec- 
ommend other  areas  other  than  de- 
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fense  areas  to  be  examined  for  recom- 
mendation for  use  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  certainly  do  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  true 
that  the  chairman  and  the  committee 
are  prepared  to  support  the  SBA  rec- 
ommendation that  the  pilot  program 
be  placed  in  a  nondefense  agency? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  That 
is  correct.  There  was  a  consensus  8J-- 
rived  at  during  the  markup  of  this  bill, 
members  of  the  committee  will  recall, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  support  that 
recommendation  that  comes  from  the 
Administrator. 
Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLER). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng 
final  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business,  I 
offered  amendments  to  correct  several 
weaknesses  that  I  perceived  in  the  8(a) 
pilot  program  and  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  provision  that  extends 
the  surety  bond  waiver  program.  I  re- 
quested this  time  to  highlight  those 
defects  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
better  assess  all  of  the  implications  of 
H.R. 4500. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration is  to  extend  for  another  2 
years  a  program  that  is  intended  to 
help  socially  and  economicaUy  disad- 
vantaged small  businesses  develop  the 
capability  to  perform  sophisticated, 
high-technology,  large-dollar,  mul- 
tiyear  contracts.  The  program  is  being 
tested  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
gram is  achieving  this  goal  and  wheth- 
er the  authority  to  demand  certain 
contracts  is  an  effective  means  to  this 
end.  Thus,  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
4500  must  address  the  level  of  success 
achieved  by  the  8(a)  program  over  the 
last  3  years. 

Testimony  presented  during  our 
hearings  on  the  bill  indicated  that  the 
program,  as  created  by  Congress,  has 
failed  to  realize  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  its  existence.  Further,  the 
mere  request  for  an  extension,  the 
second  thus  far.  stands  as  clear  evi- 
dence that  elements  of  failure  to  ade- 
quately assess  the  program  exist.  Yet. 
H.R.  4500  offers  no  substantive 
changes  in  the  law. 

Two  of  the  weaknesses  I  perceive  in 
the  bill  concern  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  the  test  agency 
and  the  use  of  construction  contracts 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation. Because  efforts  are  underway 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  OMB  to  recommend  that  the 
President  designate  a  nondefense 
agency  for  the  program,   I  will  not 
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elaborate  on  this  concern.  However,  a 
brief  statement  on  the  use  of  construc- 
tion contracts  may  be  helpful. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee indicated  that  construction  con- 
tracts may  be  coimterproductive  to  de- 
veloping a  business*  ability  to  compete 
and  to  perform.  One  of  the  central  ar- 
gvmients  here  concerns  the  fact  that 
the  competitive  bid  process  Is  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. To  succeed,  a  business  must  de- 
velop the  skills  of  surveying  the 
market  for  available  work,  deciding 
which  jobs  are  appropriate  to  the  com- 
pany's capabilities,  estimating  the  job 
and  its  costs,  obtaining  bonding,  solic- 
iting subcontracting  bids,  and  prepar- 
ing the  bid.  Yet,  the  8(a)  pilot  pro- 
gram does  not  require  competitive  bid- 
ding: It  Is  a  sole-source  negotiation 
program,  a  process  that,  according  to 
testimony,  can  increase  construction 
costs  by  40  to  120  percent. 

My  final  concern  addresses  the 
surety  bond  waiver  program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  GAO,  surety  bonding  is 
often  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
some  Government  contracts,  but  the 
practice  occurs  particularly  in  con- 
struction work.  Further,  the  SBA  re- 
quests, as  a  matter  of  normal  proce- 
dure, that  agencies  not  require  bond- 
ing for  nonconstruction  contracts 
except  where  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  <3ovem- 
ment. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report, 
the  SBA  administers  a  surety  bond 
program  that  allows  the  Administra- 
tion to  guarantee  reimbursement  of 
between  80  and  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  a  contract  which  does  not  exceed  $1 
million.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  help  small  businesses  obtain  the 
bonding  required  for  Federal  projects, 
especially  construction  contracts  over 
$25,000,  as  mandated  by  the  Miller 
Act. 

In  its  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
surety  bond  program,  the  GAO  re- 
vealed that  of  the  6,085  applications 
that  were  received  for  bonding  under 
the  guarantee  program,  only  2  per- 
cent, or  144,  were  refused.  Further,  of 
the  144  applicants  who  were  denied 
bond  guarantees,  87  percent  were  not 
qualified  8(a)  firms,  of  the  57  remain- 
ing, 48  had  participated  in  the  8(a) 
program  longer  than  the  1-year  limit 
and  were  not  eligible.  Six  of  the  re- 
maining nine  firms  had  been  in  busi- 
ness longer  than  the  2-year  maximimi. 
Thus,  the  GAO  reports,  had  the 
bond  waiver  program  been  implement- 
ed, only  three  firms  would  have  been 
eligible  during  the  period  of  October 
1978  through  Jime  1981.  Further,  con- 
sidering the  very  low  rate  of  refusal 
under  the  bond  guarantee  program, 
the  advisability  of  waiving  the  bond 
requirement  for  firms  that  have  been 
rejected  by  the  gxoarantee  program  is 
questionable. 


The  effort  to  help  disadvantaged 
small  businesses  develop  expertise  is 
admirable,  and  providing  the  SBA 
with  the  power  to  reserve  desirable 
contracts  may  be  the  appropriate 
avenue  for  achieving  this  goal.  Yet,  in 
3  years,  the  8(a)  pilot  program  in  its 
current  form  has  not  advanced  the 
purposes  of  the  program  and  has  not 
provided  an  adequate  base  from  which 
to  assess  the  viability  of  the  program. 
As  we  consider  this  bill,  we  should 
all  be  aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  H.R. 
4500  and  should  question  the  need  to 
extend  the  surety  bond  waiver  pro- 
gram. The  good  intentions  of  the  pro- 
gram deserve  our  full  consideration. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Savage). 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  passage  of  legislation,  H.R. 
4500,  to  extend  through  September  30. 
1983.  two  test  or  pilot  programs  ad- 
ministered by  SBA.  These  programs 
are  supposed  to  help  SBA  nurture  the 
development  and  growth  of  small  busi- 
nesses owned  by  socially  and  disadvan- 
taged minorities.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  over- 
whelmingly pass  this  very  important 
bill,  because  many  minorities  need 
these  programs  in  order  to  get  a  foot- 
ing to  make  it  in  the  economic  main- 
stream. 

Under  the  pilot  procurement  pro- 
gram, SBA  has  the  authority  to  enter 
into  procurement  contracts  with  desig- 
nated agencies  and  to  then  subcon- 
tract the  work  to  minority  firms.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  we  soon  will  be 
voting  on  will  give  SBA  more  author- 
ity to  determine  which  procurement 
needs  of  a  designated  agency  are  ap- 
propriate for  inclusion  in  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. SBA  needs  this  additional  au- 
thority because,  in  the  past,  designat- 
ed agencies  invariably  managed  to 
frustrate  congressional  intent  by 
simply  stonewalling  or  by  not  cooper- 
ating to  increase  minority  participa- 
tion in  Government  contracts.  This 
change  in  language  should  give  more 
teeth  to  SBA  in  this  area. 

The  other  pilot  program  included  in 
this  legislation  extends  SBA's  author- 
ity to  waive  bond  requirements  that 
otherwise  would  be  in  force  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  History  of  this  par- 
ticular program  shows  that  SBA 
seldom,  if  ever,  used  this  authority  to 
help  minorities  in  construction  trades. 
I  hope  that  the  present  Administrator 
of  SBA  will  be  more  aggressive  in  this 
area  so  that  more  minorities  can  break 
into  this  line  of  work. 

In  summation,  this  bill  deserves  to 
be  passed  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  suppori  it  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
after  we  have  just  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly so  much  money  for  MX  missiles. 
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neutron  bombs,  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  missile  in  Europe.  B-1  bomb- 
ers—so much  to  kill,  and  we  will  be 
straining  to  give  just  a  little  bit  to 
heal.  All  we  are  asking  here  is  to 
extend  a  program  that  has  proved 
itself  for  minority  businesses  in  this 
country  who  are  asking,  not  for  wel- 
fare, not  asking  for  a  handout.  Just  a 
hand,  just  an  opportimity  to  help  our- 
selves overcome  disadvantages  im- 
posed upon  us. 

America  must  be  concerned  about 
the  welfare  and  about  the  domestic 
problems  that  we  face.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  do  what  they  did  in  voting 
for  killing,  and  vote  for  healing  and 
help  to  extend  the  contract  set-aside 
program  for  minority  businesses. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4500,  a  bill  to 
extend  section  8  SBA  pilot  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  legislation  is  an  extension  of  a 
pilot  program  that  was  established  by 
Public  Law  95-507  which  established  a 
2-year  pilot  procurement  program 
where  the  President  would  designate 
an  agency  with  which  the  SBA  would 
have  increased  authority  to  negotiate 
any  contract  requirements  it  selects 
for  use  in  the  8(a)  program.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  was  the  agency 
selected  as  the  8(a)  pilot  agency. 
Under  this  bill,  the  President  could 
continue  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  or  select  another  agency. 

The  SBA's  regular  8(a)  program  is 
used  to  aid  and  encourage  economical- 
ly and  socially  disadvantaged  firms. 
The  procuring  agency  volunteers  a 
given  contract  for  inclusion  in  this 
program.  The  pilot  program  will  allow 
the  SBA  to  add  other  contracts  for  in- 
clusion in  the  program.  The  additional 
contracts  may  be  of  two  types:  Those 
traditionally  included  and  those  tradi- 
tionally excluded  from  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. In  particular,  this  legislation  en- 
courages the  expansion  of  the  number 
of  contracts  in  the  area  of  historical 
exclusion  such  as  high  technology  con- 
tracts, multiyear  contracts  with  fol- 
lowup  potentials,  large  amount  con- 
tracts and  those  contracts  with  com- 
mercial application. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  pilot 
program  extended  for  an  additional  3 
years.  The  SBA's  8(a)  program  is  very 
important  to  minorities  and  socially 
and  economicaUy  disadvantaged  com- 
panies throughout  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  these  additional  2-years  of 
experience  with  a  pilot  program  will 
lead  to  increasing  participation  by  all 
segments  of  our  business  communities. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
4500.* 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4500. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  PHYSI- 
CIANS COMPARABILITY  AL- 
LOWANCE ACT  OF  1978 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4793).  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Federal 
Physicians  Comparability  Allowance 
Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  4793 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a£  the  "Federal  Physicians 
Comparability  Allowance  Amendments  of 
1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5948  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1983":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1985": 

(2)  in  subsection  (g),  by  amending  so  much 
of  paragraph  (1)  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(A)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'Government  physician'  means  any 
individual  employed  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist who  is  psud  under—":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (gKlKP),  by  striking  out 
"title  4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
(22  UAC.  861-890)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  4  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3961  and  fol- 
lowing)". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Physicians 
Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-603;  92  Stat.  3018)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1985". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  service  agreement  entered 
into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  5948  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act,  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  addition- 
al or  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  8344(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  termination  of  civil 
service  annuities  on  reemployment,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Upon  separation  from  such  posi- 
tion, an  individual  whose  annuity  is  so  ter- 
minated is  entitled  to  have  his  rights  rede- 
termined under  this  subchapter,  except  that 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  resulting  from 
such  redetermination  shall  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  terminated  aiuiuity 
plus  any  increases  under  section  8340  of  this 


title  occurring  after  the  termination  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  redeter- 
mined aimuity.". 

(bKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  individuals  whose  annuities  termi- 
nate under  section  8344(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  October  1.  1976. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  whose  re- 
employment ended  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  amendment  shall 
apply  only  upon  application  by  the  individ- 
ual to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the  Office 
shall  recompute  the  annuity,  effective  as  of 
the  day  following  the  day  reemployment 
ended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
physicians'  comparability  allowance 
program  is  to  aid  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  highly  qualified  Govern- 
ment physicians  for  a  specified  period 
of  service  in  a  particular  agency.  In 
return  for  this  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  physician  receives  an  allow- 
ance for  the  duration  of  the  agree- 
ment in  an  amount  determined  by  the 
agency  head  and  specified  in  the 
agreement. 

The  allowances  are  to  be  paid  only 
to  categories  of  physicians  for  which 
the  agency  is  experiencing  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problems.  The 
amounts  are  to  be  fixed  at  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. 

H.R.  4793  will  extend  that  authority 
for  2  years.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
this  bill  does  not  provide  new  or  addi- 
tional benefits  to  Federal  physicians- 
it  only  continues  an  existing  program. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment has  evaluated  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  and  recommended  a 
further  extension  of  the  program.  Dr. 
Devine.  Director  of  OPM.  has  in- 
formed me: 

We  believe  the  comparability  allowance 
program  for  General  Schedule  and  certain 
other  physicians  has  significantly  benefited 
the  government  in  its  staffing  of  physicians. 
Federal  agencies  using  the  authority  have 
all  told  us  that  the  ability  to  pay  the  allow- 
ances has  significantly  helped  them  in  their 
recruitment  and  retention  efforts,  and  they 
urge  continuation  of  the  allowance  in  com- 
peting with  non-federal  employers  for  doc- 
tors •  *  •  Accordingly,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  favors  extension  of  this 
authority  for  two  additional  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  national  average  salary  of  physi- 
cians in  private  practice  is  reported  to 
be  $78,400.  The  average  Federal  gener- 
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al  schedule  salary,  as  reported  by 
OFM,  is  only  $45,608,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  special  allowance. 

Clearly,  if  Congress  does  not  extend 
this  authority,  our  presently  employed 
Federal  physicians  will  flee  the  systen; 
and  agencies,  who  are  already  finding 
it  difficult  to  recruit  new  doctors,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  fill  vacancies. 

HJl.  4793  also  contains  a  committee 
amendment  which  amends  section 
8344(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  termination  of  civil  service 
annuities  on  reemployment.  The 
amendment  corrects  an  inequity  in 
current  law  by  insuring  that  an  indi- 
vidual, upon  termination  of  the  period 
of  reemployment,  would  receive  a  new 
annuity  which  is  not  less  than  the  ter- 
minated annuity  with  the  intervening 
cost-of-living  adjustments.  The  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  Imnp  sum  pay- 
ments to  any  individual  who  has  been 
adversely  affected. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  the  House 
to  favorably  pass  H.R.  4793. 

D  1810 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
extension  of  a  practical  and  workable 
program  to  assist  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  recruiting  and  retaining 
highly  trained  and  experienced  physi- 
cians. Specifically,  the  bill  extends 
through  September  30,  1983,  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  agency  heads  to 
make  special  bonus  pay  agreements 
with  physicians  employed  under  the 
General  Schedule.  Current  authority 
for  such  payments  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  a  civil 
service  annuitant  who  receives  a  Presi- 
dential appointment  or  is  elected  to  a 
Federal  office  will  no  longer  suffer  a 
loss  of  retirement  benefits. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment has  advised  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  that  the  phy- 
sicians comparability  allowance  pro- 
gram has  significantly  helped  Federal 
agencies  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  physicians.  Accordingly,  OPM 
has  urged  continuation  of  the  program 
for  an  additional  2  years. 

While  the  bill  would  allow  payment 
of  special  bonuses  of  up  to  $10,000,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  1,337  physicians  with  bonuses 
averaging  $7,125  would  be  affected. 
Additionally,  the  bill  explicitly  states 
that  no  additional  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriations may  be  authorized  for 
1982,  and  new  contracts  awarded  in 
1983  would  require  no  more  than  $1 
million  in  budget  authority. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  average  salary  of  a  phy- 
sician in  the  General  Schedule,  as  of 
December  1980,  was  $45,608,  while  the 
average  salary  of  a  physician  in  the 
private  sector  was  $78,400. 


The  other  provision  in  the  biU  cor- 
rects an  anomaly  in  the  reemployed 
annuitant  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  law. 

Under  existing  law,  when  an  annui- 
tant is  reemployed  as  a  Presidential 
appointee  or  is  elected  to  Congress,  his 
civil  service  retirement  annuity  is  ter- 
minated. Upon  termination  of  the 
period  of  reemployment,  the  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  a  new  annuity  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  additional 
service  and  salary. 

When  this  provision  was  enacted  in 
1976,  it  was  designed  to  work  to  the  in- 
dividual's advantage  since  the  new 
higher  average  salary  and  additional 
service  would  result  in  an  annuity 
larger  than  the  one  terminated.  How- 
ever, the  combined  effect  of  executive 
pay  caps  and  large  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  annuities  have  resulted  in 
situations  where  the  new  computed 
annuity  is  less  that  the  original  annu- 
ity would  have  been  had  it  continued 
in  effect. 

As  for  the  physicians  comparability 
allowance  program,  I  think  it  provides 
a  big  assist  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  recruiting  and  keeping  physicians. 
Without  such  a  program,  I  am  afraid 
the  Federal  Government  would  be 
completely  disadvantaged  in  the  com- 
petition for  top  medical  personnel. 

I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4793,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Physicians'  Comparability 
Act  of  1978  for  2  additional  years. 

This  is  a  vital  program  which  has 
significantly  benefited  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  staffing  of  physicians.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OPM,  Federal  agencies 
using  the  comparability  allowance  au- 
thority have  attested  that  it  has  great- 
ly helped  them  in  their  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts  and  they  unani- 
mously urge  continuation  of  the  allow- 
ance authority  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing difficulty  they  are  having  in  com- 
peting with  non-Federal  employers  for 
doctors. 

This  is  just  another  painful  example 
of  the  problem  created  and  being  exac- 
erbated each  day  by  the  pay  cap.  The 
committee  has  figures  from  the  GAO 
which  vividly  depict  Federal  physi- 
cians average  salaries  lagging  behind 
salaries  of  physicians  in  the  private 
sector  by  over  $32,000.  As  of  December 
1980,  the  average  salary  of  a  physician 
in  the  Government  was  $45,608  com- 
pared to  $78,400  for  a  physician  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  panacea  for  the  serious 
compensation  problems  plaguing  our 
physicians  in  Government,  it  is  a  posi- 
tive first  step.  Continuation  of  the 
Physicians'  Comparability  Act  of  1978 
is  necessary.  It  deserves  our  strong 
support. 


However,  we  should  not  fool  our- 
selves into  thinking  this  measure 
alone  will  solve  serious  pay  problems 
of  Federal  physicians.  It  will  not.  The 
Congress  soon  must  address  this  par- 
ticular critical  problem,  as  well  as  the 
overall  pay  cap  crisis  which  is  encour- 
aging an  extraordinary  exodus  of  our 
most  senior  and  talented  top  officials. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  back 
and  do  nothing  while  this  brain  drain 
continues.  It  is  false  economy.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4793.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1551)  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  physicians  comparability  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1551 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 5948(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1983" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1984". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  US.  OAKAR 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ms.  Oakar  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1551,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  H.R.  4793,  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  the  Federal  Physicians  Compa- 
rability Allowance  Act  of  1978,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4793)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4793,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  FA- 
CILITY DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4879)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  international  bank- 
ing facility  deposits  for  purposes  of  de- 
posit insurance  assessments,  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4879 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  BANKING 
FACILITY  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Banking  Facility  Deposit  In- 
surance Act". 

IKTERMATIONAL  BANKING  FACILITY  DEPOSrTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  3(1X5)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(1)(5)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  other  obligations  of  a  bank  as 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  consultation 
with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  shall  find  and  prescribe  by 
regulation  to  be  deposit  liabilities  by  general 
usage,  except  that  the  following  shall  not  be 
a  deposit  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
or  be  Included  as  part  of  the  total  deposits 
or  of  an  insured  deposit: 

"(A)  any  obligation  of  a  bank  which  is 
payable  only  at  an  office  of  such  bank  locat- 
ed outside  of  the  SUtes  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Tnist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and 

"(B)  any  international  banking  facility  de- 
posit, including  an  international  banking  fa- 
cility time  deposit,  as  such  term  is  from 
time  to  time  defined  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  regu- 
lation D  or  any  successor  reg\ilation  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.". 

BRANCHES  OF  INSURED  BANKS  IN  THE  TRUST 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec  103.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is 
amended—  .,^. 

(1)  in  subsection  (^),  by  insertmg  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
after  "American  Samoa,"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein; 

(2)  in  subsection  (m)(l),  by  inserting  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands," 
after  "American  Samoa,";  and 


(3)  In  subsection  (o),  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 
after  "American  Samoa,"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein; 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (12  VJB.C.  1817) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK4),  by  inserting  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands," 
after  "American  Samoa,";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(5)(B),  by  inserting 
"the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands," 
after  "American  Samoa,". 

(c)  Section  ll(a)(2)(A)(iv)  of  such  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(a)(2)(A)(iv))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "of  American 
Samoa,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  "Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa.". 

TITLE  II— MORTGAGE  PURCHASE 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mortgage  Purchase  Amendments  of  1981". 

purchases  of  MORTGAGES  MORE  THAN  ONE 
YEAR  OLD 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
305(a)(2)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1454(aK2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  corpora- 
tion may  purchase  a  conventional  mortgage 
which  was  originated  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  purchase  date  only  if  the  seller 
is  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  or  any  other  seller 
currently  engaged  in  mortgage  lending  or 
investing  activities.". 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
302(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  Charter  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1717(b)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  corporation  may  purchase  a  conven- 
tional mortgage  which  was  originated  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  purchase  date 
only  if  the  seUer  is  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration,  or  any 
other  seller  currently  engaged  in  mortgage 
lending  or  investing  activities.". 

MORTGAGE  LOAN  PURCHASES  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  203.  Subsections  (aKl)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1454)  are 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  National  Oedit 
Union  Administration,"  after  "Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,"  each 
place  it  appears. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patterson).  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain). 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4879,  now  before 
the  House  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  is  a 
bill  that  deals  with  two  very  signifi- 
cant banking  matters  on  which 
prompt  action  is  vital.  In  effect,  the 
committee  amendment  for  conven- 
ience incorporates  two  separate  bills 
ordered  reported  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee on  November  5  into  a  single  bill 
containing  two  titles. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  the  text 
of  a  bill  introduced  on  November  2  as 
H.R.  4879  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Schumer.  dealing  with 
international  banking  facilities.  On 
December  3,  I98I,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
international  banking  facilities  will  be 
permitted  in  the  United  States.  TSFs 
may  be  established  by  U.S.  depository 
institutions,  by  Edge  and  Agreement 
Corporations,  and  by  U.S.  branches 
and  agencies  of  foreign  banks.  The 
Board  issued  proposed  rules  last  De- 
cember and  adopted  the  final  rule 
June  18,  1981.  with  an  effective  date  of 
December  3.  I98I. 

In  brief,  an  IBF  may  accept  deposits 
from  and  extend  credit  to  foreign  resi- 
dents or  other  IBF's.  All  such  funds 
wiU  be  exempt  from  reserve  require- 
ments and  from  interest  rate  limita- 
tions of  regulation  Q.  The  purpose  of 
IBFs  at  U.S.  banking  offices  is  to  en- 
hance the  international  competitive 
position  of  banking  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 

Consistent  with  this  basic  purpose,  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  review  the 
February  18,  1981,  interpretation  of 
FDIC  to  the  effect  that  IBF  deposits 
are  subject  to  FDIC  insurance  assess- 
ments under  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  The  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Supervision,  Reg- 
ulation and  Insurance  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  heard  testimony 
that  if  U.S.  IBF's  are  required  to  pay 
the  FDIC  premium  amounting  to  one- 
twelfth  of  I  percent  of  their  deposits, 
then  they  wiU  be  competitively  disad- 
vantaged. This  premium  is  considered 
especially  important  because,  as  the 
testimony  indicated,  many  IBF's  may 
operate  on  very  narrow  margins.  Title 
I  of  H.R.  4879  would  eliminate  the  in- 
surance requirement  for  what,  in  es- 
sence, are  deposits  of  extremely  so- 
phisticated international  investors 
seeking  the  highest  possible  yields. 
With  the  December  3  effective  date 
nearing.  Congress  has  an  opportunity 
to  prevent  burdensome  regiilation  and 
at  the  same  time  insure  competitive 
equality  between  U.S.  and  foreign 
banks  by  acting  in  a  manner  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  action  in  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  IBF's. 
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Title  I  of  the  bill  also  includes  an 
amendment  adopted  at  full  committee 
markup  extending  FDIC  deposit  insur- 
ance coverage  to  branches  of  insured 
banks  operating  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Currently 
FDIC's  authority  to  insure  deposits  in- 
cludes areas  in  the  Pacific  such  as 
Guam  and  American  Samoa.  But, 
under  current  law,  FDIC  cannot  offer 
insiu-ance  in  the  trtist  territory. 
FSLIC's  authority  to  insure  thrift  de- 
posits does  include  the  trust  territory. 
Therefore,  title  I  of  the  bill  would 
expand  FDIC's  authority  to  cover  the 
tnist  territory. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
myself,  Mr.  Stawton,  and  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, and  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee as  H.R.  4515.  This  title  deals 
with  existing  statutory  limitations  af- 
fecting mortgage  purchases  both  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Associfition.  Present  charter 
requirements  limit  the  dollar  value  of 
loans  which  are  more  than  1  year  old 
when  sold  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  conventional  mortgages  in 
PHLMC's  or  FNMA's  portfolios. 

This  limitation  will  soon  raise  seri- 
ous problems  in  connection  with  new 
programs  under  which  FHLMC  and 
FNMA  will  use  their  currently  imused 
capacity  to  purchase  or  place  older 
mortgages  and,  it  is  expected,  as  a 
result  provide  improved  liquidity  to 
mortgage  lending  institutions.  This  is 
the  highly  successful  SWAP  program 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.  This  program,  in  the 
short  period  it  has  been  in  effect,  has 
been  popular  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it 
permits  the  swapping  of  older,  low- 
yielding  mortgage  loans  for  mortgage 
corporation  participation  certificates 
(PC's).  These  illiquid  mortgages,  re- 
sponsible in  large  part  for  difficulties 
being  encountered  by  the  thrift  indus- 
try, are  converted  into  highly  liquid 
securities.  Ultimately,  additional  funds 
are  freed  up  for  new  mortgage  fund- 
ing.   

I  have  been  advised  by  FBCLMC  that 
with  its  most  recent  auction,  FHLMC 
has  virtually  reached  its  20  percent 
ceiling  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
that  absent  this  legislation  now,  the 
program  must  be  shut  down  until  such 
time  as  purchases  of  new  mortgages  in 
the  Corporation's  other  programs 
made  it  possible  to  hold  another 
SWAP  auction.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
value  of  new  loans  will  be  depressed 
for  1982  and  as  a  consequence,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  SWAP  pro- 
gram can  be  offered  at  anjrwhere  near 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  need 
and  demand  unless  Congress  approves 
this  legislation. 

Another  provision  of  title  II  would 
give  the  same  seller/service  status  to 
FDIC  and  NCUA  as  that  FSLIC  with 
respect  to  using  FHLMC  and  FNMA 
programs  to  aid  troubled  financial  in- 


stitutions and  to  dispose  of  loan  port- 
folios acquired  in  takeovers.  This  flexi- 
bility is  fully  consistent  with  action 
taken  by  the  House  on  October  28  in 
passing  overwhelmingly  H.R.  4603,  the 
so-called  regulators'  bill. 

The  provisions  now  included  in  this 
title  were  the  subject  of  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Insti- 
tutions on  September  22  at  which  time 
testimony  was  received  from  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  DHUD,  FHLMC, 
FHMA,  as  well  as  from  every  major 
trade  association  by  appearance  before 
the  subcommittee  or  by  written  state- 
ment. All  testified  in  favor  of  provid- 
ing increased  flexibility  for  each  Cor- 
poration's mortgage  purchase  oper- 
ations. 

Title  II  is  a  limited  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  does  not  address  the  more 
fundamental  issues  affecting  both 
FHLMC  and  FNMA.  There  are  more 
comprehensive  proposals  circulating 
involving  both  FHLMC  and  FNMA 
which  are  part  of  the  committee's 
comprehensive  discussion  principles 
issued  by  Mr.  Stanton  and  myself  on 
Monday,  November  9,  on  which  the 
committee  will  begin  hearings  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  text  of  two 
letters  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  relating  to  that  Office's  cost 
analyses  of  H.R.  4879  and  H.R.  4515: 
U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  A/fairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  H.R.  4879,  the  International  Bank- 
ing Facility  E>eposit  Insurance  Act,  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  No- 
vember 5,  1981. 

H.R.  4879  would  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  by  removing  interna- 
tional banking  facility  (IBF)  deposits  from 
the  deposit  insurance  assessment  require- 
ments. The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  IBFs  within  U.S  boundaries  In 
June  1981,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  IBFs 
will  begin  conducting  international  deposit 
and  loan  activities  in  December  1981.  To 
date  IBPs  have  been  exempted  from  a  varie- 
ty of  federal  reserve  regulations,  including 
reserve  and  rate  ceiling  requirements.  While 
subject  to  federal  taxes,  IBFs  are  exempt 
from  state  and  local  taxes.  Under  current 
law,  however,  deposits  in  IBFs  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (FDIC)  annual  assessment  of  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  of  deposits.  As  such, 
any  bank  defaults  would  be  covered  by 
FDIC  insurance,  although  such  assistance  is 
not  considered  likely. 

H.R.  4879  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  IBF  insurance  coverage  as  well  as 
the  assessment  payment.  The  primary 
budget  impact  of  this  provision  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  FDIC  assessment  base,  re- 
sulting in  lower  collections  by  the  FDIC. 


It  is  difficult  to  precisely  estimate  the  loss 
in  FDIC  receipts  as  a  result  of  H.R.  4879,  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
IBF  activity.  The  growth  in  IBFs,  even 
without  this  bill.  Is  expected  to  be  consider- 
able. A  recent  analysis  published  In  London 
suggests  that  gross  off-shore  banking  has 
tripled  within  the  last  five  years  and  now  is 
at  a  level  of  approximately  $1.3  trillion  in 
deposits.  This  study  estimates  that  by  1985 
IBFs  would  likely  capture  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  that  market.  Based  on  information 
from  the  Federal  Reserve,  under  current  fi- 
nancial conditions  IBF  deposits  in  the  $100 
billion  range  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  within  one  year.  Under  current  law, 
for  each  $10  billion  in  IBF  deposits,  the 
FDIC  would  receive  approximately  $8  mil- 
lion in  assessments  annually,  and  net  ap- 
proximately $4  million  annually  after  ad- 
justments for  administrative  expenses  and 
rebates  of  60  percent  to  the  IBFs.  Also,  ad- 
ditional receipts  would  accrue  from  the  in- 
vestment income  generated  from  these  as- 
sessments, and  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
would  increase  as  a  result  of  the  tax  on  the 
income  from  the  rebates  to  the  banks,  the 
combination  resulting  in  additional  receipts 
and  revenues  of  approximately  $600,000  an- 
nually, for  each  $10  billion  in  deposits. 

If  assessments  were  no  longer  required  as 
provided  in  H.R.  4879,  the  FDIC  would  lose 
this  source  of  receipts.  It  is  expected  that 
this  reduction  in  receipts  to  the  FDIC  would 
be  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  additional 
taxes  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  IBFs.  The 
higher  tax  payments  would  result  from  two 
factors:  earnings  on  the  additional  deposits 
in  IBFs  resulting  from  this  bill,  which 
would  make  the  return  on  investment  more 
attractive;  and  the  fact  that  assessments 
could  no  longer  serve  as  a  tax  deduction.  As- 
suming an  effective  tax  rate  of  13  percent,  it 
is  estimated  that  for  each  $10  billion  in  IBF 
deposits,  approximately  $1  million  would  be 
paid  in  additional  federal  taxes  by  the  IBFS 
as  a  result  of  removing  the  assessment  po- 
tential. Thus,  the  net  budget  impact  for 
each  $10  billion  in  IBF  deposits  would  be  a 
net  loss  of  approximately  $3.6  million  in  re- 
ceipts annually.  If  total  deposits  are  as- 
sumed to  be  $100  billion,  total  government 
receipts  would  decline  by  $36  million  per 
year.  To  the  extent  that  additional  deposits 
in  IBFs  are  generated  because  of  this  bill, 
additional  taxes  would  be  paid,  and  the  net 
cost  could  decline.  However,  there  is  no 
basis  at  this  time  for  projecting  the  magni- 
tude of  any  increase  in  deposits  resulting 
from  this  bUl. 

Finally,  H.R.  4879  would  make  FDIC  in- 
surance coverage  available  to  a  small 
number  of  banks  located  in  U.S.  territories, 
which  would  increase  FDIC  assessment 
slightly.  At  the  same  time,  a  potential  liabil- 
ity as  a  result  of  this  insurance  coverage 
would  also  be  incurred  by  the  FDIC.  It  is  as- 
sumed that,  over  time,  assessment  income 
would  cover  defaults,  and  no  net  cost  to  the 
government  would  be  incurred. 

Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 
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U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403   of   the   Congressional   Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
reviewed  H.R.  4515.  a  bill  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  mortgage  loan  purchase 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  and  the  Feder^  National 
Mortgage  Association,  as  ordered  reported 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs,  November  5, 1981. 

This  bill  would  abolish  the  20  percent 
limit  on  the  proportion  of  conventional 
mortgages  held  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  (FHLMC)  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA)  that  may  consist  of  mortgages 
older  than  one  year  when  acquired.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  enactment  of  H.R.  4515  would 
result  in  no  additional  costs  to  the  federal 
government  and  may  possibly  achieve  some 
savings,  although  the  amount  of  such  sav- 
ings cannot  be  estimated  with  precision. 

Under  current  market  conditions,  FHLMC 
purchases  of  conventional  mortgages  have 
dropped  from  $6.5  billion  in  1978  to  an 
annual  rate  of  approximately  $2.4  billion  in 
the  first  half  of  1981.  This  shortage  of  new 
mortgages,  combined  with  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  the  FHLMC  "SWAP"  program 
(seasoned  mortgages  held  by  thrifU  are  ex- 
changed for  the  corporations  more  liquid 
participation  certificates),  has  pushed  the 
mortgage  corpwration's  holdings  of  seasoned 
mortgages  to  20  percent. 

Likewise,  FNMA's  $3  billion  in  unused  au- 
thority to  purchase  seasoned  mortgages  will 
probably  be  exhausted  early  next  year. 
Thus,  the  20  percent  limit  on  seasoned 
mortgaged  holdings,  combined  with  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  new  mortgages,  could  re- 
strict the  total  volume  of  mortgage  pur- 
chases by  FHLMC  and  FNMA. 

Abolishing  the  20  percent  limitation  on 
mortgage  purchase  authority  would  allow 
the  FHLMC  and  FNMA  to  continue  as 
buyers  in  the  secondary  market,  thus  help- 
ing to  relieve  some  of  the  financial  pressure 
on  the  thrift  industry.  Without  such  activi- 
ty by  FHLMC  and  FNMA,  it  is  possible  that 
additional  assistance  from  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC),  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (FSLIC).  would  be  required,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  precisely  estimate 
the  extent  of  such  assistance. 

No  additional  federal  revenue  losses  are 
anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  capital  loss  on 
mortgage  sales  to  FNMA  or  swaps  with 
FEOiMC.  Capital  losses  tend  to  be  lower 
(prices  are  higher)  on  mortgages  sold  to 
FNMA  and  FHLMC  than  on  those  sold  to 
other  secondary  market  buyers.  To  the  con- 
trary, if  FHLMC  and  FNMA  significantly 
reduce  their  purchases,  it  will  increase  cap- 
ital losses  arising  from  mortgage  sales, 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  taxable  income 
and  federal  revenues. 

In  addition,  H.R.  4515  would  allow 
FHLMC  to  purchase  mortgages  from  the 
FDIC  and  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration (NCUA),  thus  increasing  the 
flexibility  of  the  FDIC  and  NCUA.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  no  net  budget  impact  would 
result  from  enactment  of  this  provision. 


Should  the  Committee  so  desire,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  provide  further  details  on  this 
estimate. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  RnruH, 

Director. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GE31MAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  very  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman  for  yielding,  and  I  only 
rise  to  say  that  as  a  member  of  this 
conunittee  I  think  I  speak  for  every 
other  member  when  I  say  we  are  very 
grateful  and  indebted  to  the  chairman 
for  having  moved  expeditiously  on 
these  matters.  This  action  will  expe- 
dite in  the  secondary  mortgage  market 
a  very  much  needed  procedure  that  I 
think  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
had  done  well  to  bring  out  earlier  this 
year  in  prior  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  support  of 
H.R.  4515  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Rhode  Island. 

This  bill  would  remove  the  existing 
limitation  on  the  number  of  mortgages 
over  1  year  old  which  Freddie  Mac  and 
Fannie  Mae  can  purchase.  It  would 
also  permit  Freddie  Mac  to  purchase 
mortgage  loans  from  the  FDIC  and 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  consid- 
ered this  legislation  last  April  during 
its  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
HUD  authorizations  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  not  pursue  the  legislation 
at  that  time  because  we  were  caught 
up  in  the  morass  of  reconciliation. 

However,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion which  existed  last  April  is  even 
greater  now.  It  would  permit  thrift  in- 
stitutions and  credit  unions  to  deal  in 
2  days  with  the  financial  squeeze 
being  caused  by  large  portfolios  of 
older  low-yielding  mortgages. 

First,  institutions  could  "swap"  the 
mortgages  for  Freddie  Mac  participa- 
tion certificates.  The  certificates  could 
then  be  used  as  collateral  to  lower  the 
institution's  borrowing  costs. 

As  an  alternative,  the  institution 
could  decide  to  sell  the  mortgages  to 
Fannie  Mae.  The  Bank  Board  has  re- 
cently proposed  a  regulation  that 
would  make  this  second  option  more 
attractive  than  it  presently  is,  by  al- 
lowing Federal  S.  &  L.'s  to  write  off 
losses  on  the  sales  of  old  mortgage 
loans  over  the  remaining  life  of  the 
loans.  Presently,  the  loss  must  be 
taken  in  the  year  in  which  the  sales 
occur. 

Finally,  title  II  of  the  amendment 
will  also  assist  the  FDIC  in  aiding 
troubled  financial  institutions  by  fa- 
cilitating the  disposal  of  mortgage 
loans  acquired  in  takeovers. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  worth- 
while amendment  and  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
efforts  in  helping  to  bring  it  to  frui- 
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tion.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee  for  yielding, 
thank  him  for  his  support,  and  com- 
mend him  for  securing  prompt  action 
on  it. 

Rather  than  reiterate  the  reasons 
why  this  legislation  is  important  for 
restoring  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.- 
based  banks  in  the  international 
market— which  Chairman  St  Germain 
has  so  clearly  done— I  would  like  to 
focus  briefly  on  one  particularly  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  legislation. 

Unlike  the  budget  and  spending  bills 
that  we  have  spent  most  of  our  time 
on  this  year,  this  bill  is  not  a  tug  of 
war  between  budget  functions,  be- 
tween regions  of  the  country,  or  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans. 
There  will  be  winners  but  no  losers. 
Since  so  little  of  the  business  that 
IBF's  will  engage  in  is  currently  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States,  not  even 
the  banks  wUl  be  fighting  a  zero-sum 
game.  Simply  stated,  a  very  large 
market  that  has  been  pushed  overseas 
by  a  series  of  regulations  will  be 
brought  back  home.  The  exact  size  of 
this  market  is  imknown,  but  estimates 
range  in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
The  successful  operation  on  IBF's  in 
the  United  States  will  not  only  en- 
hance the  prestige  and  desirability  of 
the  United  States  as  an  international 
banking  center,  but  will  also  have  im- 
portant concrete  benefits.  First  and 
foremost,  there  will  be  a  net  increase 
of  jobs  in  the  banking  industry  and  in 
ancillary  service  industries.  Second, 
IBF's  will  generate  new  tax  revenues, 
since  the  Treasury  will  be  collecting 
tax  payments  rather  than  issuing 
credits  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Finally,  oversight  of  the 
international  operations  of  U.S.  banks 
will  be  made  easier  by  having  these 
operations  conducted  at  home  rather 
than  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4879  represents 
the  logical  and  necessary  conclusion  to 
the  process  of  creating  an  improved 
framework  under  which  U.S.-based 
banks  can  compete  for  international 
deposits  and  loans  in  international 
markets.  By  exempting  international 
banking  facilities'  deposits  from  the 
FDIC  insurance  assessment,  we  will 
remove  the  final  legal  and  regulatory 
obstacle  to  the  successful  operation  of 
international  bsuiking  facilities  in  the 
United  States. 

While  I  would  like  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill,  it  should  be  made 
clear  at  the  outset  that  the  bill  does 
not  alter  fundamental  domestic  bank- 
ing structure,  which  the  committee 
will  conduct  hearings  on  in  the  future. 
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Rather,  the  major  effect  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  to  allow  banking  busi- 
ness that  is  currently  being  conducted 
overseas  to  be  conducted  at  home. 

As  some  of  the  Members  may  know, 
an  international  banking  facility,  or 
IBF,  is  not  a  physical  entity,  but  is  a 
strictly  international  account  that  is 
used  for  purely  international  transac- 
tions. An  IBP  would  not  compete  for 
retail  deposits  with  domestic  banks:  it 
may  transact  business  only  with  for- 
eign residents,  foreign  banks  and  cen- 
tral banks,  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
banks,  other  IBPs.  and  its  parent  in- 
stitution. The  minimimi  account 
would  be  $100,000. 

The  foundation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ISP's  was  laid  in  the  Interna- 
tional Banking  Act  of  1978.  which  was 
largely  a  result  of  Chairman  St  Ger- 
MAnf's  interest  and  effort. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  took  another  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  IBP's  when  it 
published  regulations  exempting  IBF 
deposits  from  interest  rate  limitations 
and  reserve  requirements.  These  regu- 
lations will  take  effect  on  December  3. 
1981.  In  anticipation  of  this  date,  nine 
States  have  changed  their  tax  laws  in 
order  to  foster  the  growth  of  IBP's  in 
their  State  banking  centers.  Those 
States  are  New  York,  California.  Con- 
necticut. Georgia.  Illinois.  Florida, 
North  Carolina.  Mississippi,  and  Mary- 
land. 

The  exemption  of  IBF  deposits  from 
the  PDIC  insurance  assessment  can  be 
seen  as  a  vital  step  in  making  domestic 
IBP's  competitive  when  one  factors 
this  assessment  into  a  typical  interna- 
tional monetary  decision.  Nearly  half 
of  the  interbank  placements  carry 
margins  of  one-sixteenth  of  1  percent, 
which  is  less  than  the  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  assessment.  The  spread  on 
loans  generally  ranges  between  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  and  five-eighths 
of  1  percent.  Therefore,  adding  the 
burden  of  PDIC  insurance  will  cut  into 
profitability  and  cut  into  competive- 
ness. 

The  formation  of  competitive  IBP's 
in  the  United  States  opens  up  a  huge 
market  for  American  banks.  Precise 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  market  are 
difficult  to  find,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  reaches  into  the  tens  of  billions 
of  doUars. 

Since  so  little  of  the  business  IBP's 
will  engage  in  is  currently  conducted 
in  the  United  States.  U.S.  IBP's  will 
not  be  fighting  a  zero-simi  game  with 
each  other.  First  and  foremost,  there 
will  be  a  net  increase  of  jobs  in  the 
banking  industry  and  in  ancillary  serv- 
ice industries.  Second,  IBP's  will  gen- 
erate new  revenue  for  the  Treasury, 
since  tax  credits  formerly  granted  to 
U.S.  banks  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments  will  be  replaced  by  taxes 
actually  paid  to  the  Treasury.  IBF 
payrolls  will  ripple  through  the  econ- 
omy, generating  additional  State  and 


local  tax  revenues.  Finally,  oversight 
of  the  international  operations  of  U.S. 
banks  will  be  made  easier  by  having 
these  operations  conducted  at  home 
rather  than  abroad. 

I  believe  that  the  benefits  from  the 
growth  of  domestic  IBP's  provide  com- 
pelling reasons  for  taking  the  final 
step  as  provided  for  by  H.R.  4879. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  both  these  bills.  H.R.  4879 
and  H.R.  4515. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  coUeagues  in  support  of  H.R. 
4879.  amending  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  exempt  deposits  in 
international  banking  facilities  from 
PDIC  assessment  and  insurance  cover- 
age. Passage  of  this  bill  is  the  final 
step  in  the  process  of  establishing 
these  facilities  in  the  United  States. 
With  them,  domestic  banks  will  once 
again  be  able  to  compete  in  the  full 
range  of  international  financial  serv- 
ices. 

For  years,  the  U.S.  banking  industry 
has  watched  the  explosive  growth  of 
international  banking  centers  in 
London.  Zurich,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Bahamas,  Bahrain.  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  and  the  Cayman  Islands. 
Operating  with  virtually  no  govern- 
ment regulation,  these  centers  have 
attracted  most  of  the  growing  volume 
of  "stateless"  dollars  generated  by  in- 
creased international  trade.  The  neces- 
sity of  moving  this  enormous  amount 
of  money,  much  of  it  petrodollars, 
back  into  productive  investment,  and 
the  development  of  a  24-hour-a-day 
world  foreign  exchange  market  have 
made  international  financial  activity  a 
far  more  important— and  profitable- 
component  of  banking.  Many  U.S. 
banks  responded  to  this  by  establish- 
ing subsidiaries  in  the  same  locations, 
thus  effectively  maintaining  a  share  of 
the  market,  but  at  a  cost  of  tax  income 
to  the  Treasury  and  of  jobs  for  U.S. 
workers. 

The  transactions  taken  over  by  these 
overseas  branches,  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars,  involve 
international  movements  of  currency 
through  deposit  and  lending  activities 
by  governments,  banks,  and  multina- 
tional corporations.  This  international 
financial  market  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Eurodollar  market,  because 
the  dollar  is  the  preeminent  currency 
traded,  and  because  these  dollars  exist 
outside  of  the  American  domestic  fi- 
nancial system. 

The  motivation  for  shifting  the 
funds  from  New  York  City  and  other 
U.S.  banking  centers  to  overseas  oper- 
ations was  twofold.  First,  the  combina- 
tion of  State  and  local  taxes  far  ex- 
ceeded the  level  of  taxation  in  foreign 
locations.  Second,  two  Federal  Reserve 
Board     regulations     prevented     U.S. 


banks  from  providing  to  holders  of 
Ehirodollars  services  which  were  read- 
ily available  at  overseas  institutions 
and  which  gave  overseas  institutions 
an  overwhelming  competitive  advan- 
tage. 

Regulation  D  requires  member 
banks  to  maintain  non-interest-paying 
reserves  at  Federal  Reserve  district 
banks  against  all  deposits,  and  regula- 
tion Q  prohibits  member  banks  from 
paying  interest  on  deposits  with  matu- 
rities of  less  than  30  days.  Together, 
they  limited  U.S.  banks  from  offering 
interest  rates  competitive  with  foreign 
institutions  operating  without  any 
such  restrictions. 

Several  years  ago.  a  proposal  for  rec- 
tifying this  inequitable  and  anticom- 
petitive situation  surfaced.  Domestic 
banks  would  be  authorized  to  operate 
international  banking  branches,  or 
"windows"  in  U.S.  locations.  Funds 
handled  by  these  branches  would  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  American  mon- 
etary system,  and  could  only  be  traded 
on  the  international  markets.  Access 
to  the  branches  would  be  restricted  to 
foreign  nationals,  and  deposits  would 
be  limited  to  those  generated  by  oper- 
ations outside  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  mcike  these  new  international 
facilities  competitive,  they  would  be 
exempt  from  State  and  local  tax  and 
from  Federal  Reserve  regulations. 

I  was  an  early  and  active  participant 
in  the  effort  to  develop  this  proposal 
into  an  operating  program.  Originally, 
we  hoped  to  accomplish  our  goal  with- 
out Federal  legislation,  by  amending 
Federal  Reserve  regulations,  and  with 
the  necessary  State  legislation.  New 
York  State  moved  promptly  to  do  its 
part,  motivated  largely  by  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  jobs  in  New  York 
City.  Other  States,  including  Georgia 
and  California,  followed  suit.  In  1978. 
I  sought  and  obtained  approval  from 
the  New  York  State  congressional  del- 
egation to  encourage  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  act  swiftly  in  making 
the  necessary  regulatory  changes,  and 
in  June  of  this  year,  the  Fed  an- 
nounced final  rules  for  operation  of 
international  banking  facilities  with 
an  effective  date  of  December  3,  1981. 

One  final  obstacle  to  IBP's  was  still 
to  emerge.  Despite  previous  reviews  to 
the  contrary,  counsel  for  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  deter- 
mined that  deposits  in  international 
banking  facilities  would,  after  all,  be 
subject  to  assessments  under  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Exemption 
from  the  act  could  not  be  made  admin- 
istratively and  would,  instead,  require 
that  Congress  act  to  amend  it.  With- 
out such  an  exemption.  IBP's  could 
not  meet  the  interest  rates  of  the 
international  market,  and  initiation  of 
operations  would  not  be  likely  on  the 
December  3  target  date.  The  pressure 
for  immediate  congressional  action 
was  on. 
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It  is  a  credit  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee that  action  on  H.R.  4879  was 
prompt  and  efficient,  and  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  today  to 
meet  that  deadline. 

The  benefits  of  international  bank- 
ing facilities  are  likely  to  be  consider- 
able. The  new  business  will  generate 
additional  tax  revenue  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  instead  of  having  domestic 
banks  claim  tax  credits  for  taxes  paid 
to  foreign  governments.  An  even  more 
significant  benefit  will  be  thfe  creation 
of  thousands  of  new  jobs  in  New  York 
City  and  other  IBF  locations.  The  New 
York  Bankers'  Clearinghouse  has  esti- 
mated that  approximately  5,000  to 
6,000  jobs  with  a  total  payroll  of  some 
$90  million  will  eventually  result  from 
these  operations.  Certainly  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  international  bank- 
ing in  London  have  been  considerable. 

Once  the  ability  of  American  banks 
to  pay  competitive  interest  rates  is  re- 
stored, I  would  expect  a  large  share  of 
this  Eurodollar  market  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  much  of  it  to  New 
York  City.  Our  Stability  has  always 
been  a  substantial  incentive  for  for- 
eign investors,  and  our  financial  insti- 
tutions are  equipped  to  offer  the  most 
advanced  transaction  sissistance  avail- 
able. International  banking  facilities 
are  the  key  to  restoring  New  York  as 
the    world's    international    financial 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  provide  a  degree  of  relief 
to  mortgage  lending  institutions  and, 
indirectly,  to  homebuilders  and  home 
buyers.  H.R.  4515  removes  certain  ex- 
isting limitations  of  the  mortgage  loan 
purchasing  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
(FHLMC)  and  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (PNMA).  These 
actions  could  assist  mortgage  lending 
institutions  by  improving  their  liquidi- 
ty and  freeing  up  much  needed  mort- 
gage money. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
housing  market  is  in  a  state  of  disar- 
ray. Each  month  we  are  greeted  with 
the  news  that  housing  starts  have 
reached  an  all  time  low.  According  to 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  1981  may  prove  to  be  the 
worst  year  for  new  housing  construc- 
tion since  World  War  II.  Unless  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  shows  a  radi- 
cal turnaround,  starts  may  be  fewer 
than  1  million  housing  units.  In  1946, 
hardly  a  stellar  year  even  for  those 
days,  1,023,000  units  were  begiin.  Even 
if  we  reach  this  level  in  1981,  we  could 
still  be  far  behind  the  2  million  armual 
starts  that  are  needed  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's housing  needs  over  the  long 
haul. 

I  doubt  that  any  of  our  colleagues 
has  not  heard  from  builders  and  pro- 
spective home  buyers  in  his  or  her  dis- 
trict asking  for  relief  from  the  pres- 
sures of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
mortgage  money.  And  very  few  of  us 


have  escaped  the  pleas  of  carpenters, 
plumbers,  electricians,  and  construc- 
tion workers  who  have  foimd  work  too 
infrequently  in  the  past  few  years. 

Our  task  Is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
must  act  now  to  provide  some  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  recession,  indeed  the 
depression,  that  now  grips  the  housing 
economy. 

Both  FHLMC  and  PNMA  were  char- 
tered to  provide  a  secondary  market 
for  residential  mortgages  that  lenders 
are  originating  in  the  primary  mort- 
gage market.  Both  have  been  a  contin- 
ual source  of  money  for  the  housing 
market  by  freeing  lenders  of  long-term 
obligations  and  increasing  their  mort- 
gage liquidity. 

Since  August  1968.  PNMA  has  pur- 
chased approximately  2.5  million  resi- 
dential mortgages,  including  PHA-in- 
sured,  VA-guaranteed,  and  convention- 
al mortgages.  FNMA's  mortgage  port- 
folio Is  approaching  $60  billion. 
Behind  these  numbers,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  almost  3  million  American  families 
who  were  able  to  secure  financing  for 
their  homes,  thanks  to  PNMA  pur- 
chases. 

The  FHLMC  has  purchased  or  par- 
ticipated in  the  purchase  of  over  $25 
billion  in  mortgages  originated  in  the 
primary  mortgage  market  over  the 
past  decade;  75  percent  of  these  dol- 
lars have  flowed  directly  to  thrift  in- 
stitutions, while  the  remaining  25  per- 
cent has  gone  to  commercial  banks 
and  mortgage  bankers.  Like  PNMA, 
FHLMC  secondary  mortgage  pur- 
chases have  included  PHA-insured. 
VA-guaranteed,  and  conventional 
mortgages,  with  the  greatest  volume 
being  conventional  single-family  mort- 
gages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  and 
the  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  limit  to  20  percent  the  ag- 
gregate balance  of  all  conventional 
mortgages  in  instruments  that  are 
older  than  1  year  when  purchased  for 
PNMA  and  FHLMC  respectively.  This 
limitation  was  imposed  at  a  time  when 
housing  starts  had  dropped  to  low 
levels  and  very  little  mortgage  lending 
was  taking  place,  conditions  not  very 
different  than  we  find  today.  At  that 
time.  Congress  responded  by  limiting 
FHLMC  and  FNMA's  purchase  of 
older  loans  so  that  their  buys  financed 
new  mortgage  originations. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  although  on 
the  surface  conditions  in  the  housing 
market  are  not  unlike  those  in  the 
early  1970's.  the  20-percent  limitation 
is  actually  a  constraint  in  today's 
mortgage  market.  Today,  financial  in- 
stitutions are  experiencing  severe 
earnings  and  liquidity  problems  due 
largely  to  excessive  interest  rates. 
Most  hold  sizable  portfolios  of  loans 
that  are  well  below  current  market  in- 
terest rates.  It  Is  a  ominous  sign  of  the 
times.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  greet  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  PHA 


has  dropped  its  ceiling  on  graduated 
payment  mortgages  from  17  to  16.5 
percent,  eliminating  the  differential 
between  gradual  and  level  payment 
rates,  with  some  degree  of  optimism. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  PHA's  level  pay- 
ment mortgage  rate  was  7.5  percent. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  new 
market  reality,  both  FHLMC  and 
PNMA  have  initiated  new  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  current  extreme 
situation  that  most  mortgage  lenders 
find  themselves  in.  FHLMC  has  under- 
way currently  a  special  placement  pro- 
gram—SWAP'S— that  allows  residen- 
tial mortgage  lenders  to  sell  older,  low- 
yielding  mortgages  to  the  Corporation, 
and,  in  exchange,  receive  mortgage 
corporation  participation  certificates- 
PC's.  The  originator  does  not  obtain  li- 
quidity directly,  because  he  does  not 
receive  a  direct  cash  payment  for  the 
low-yield  mortgage.  However,  the  PC's 
acquired  in  the  transaction  are  a  more 
liquid  security  than  a  portfolio  of  illiq- 
uid mortgages.  PC's  can  then  be  used 
as  collateral  to  borrow  funds  for  mort- 
gage originations.  Because  the  PC  is 
used  as  collateral,  the  lender's  borrow- 
ing costs  are  lower,  allowing  him  to 
pass  on  these  savings  to  prospective 
home  buyers.  The  20-percent  limita- 
tion is  currently  constraining  the 
FHLMC  from  achieving  its  estimated 
maximum  total  volume  of  SWAP'S  of 
more  than  $5.7  billion  for  1981.  In 
effect,  a  mechanism  designed  original- 
ly to  increase  mortgage  originations  is 
actually  worlting,  in  today's  high  inter- 
est environment,  to  constrain  the  abili- 
ty of  the  FHLMC  to  provide  collateral 
generation  mechanisms  for  mortgage 
originators. 

Similarly,  PNMA  is  prepared  to  pur- 
chase old  mortgage  loans  currently 
held  by  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  proposed  a  rule  change  that  would 
allow  S.  &  L.'s  to  write  off  losses  on 
the  sales  of  old  mortgages  over  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  loans  rather  than 
in  the  year  in  which  the  sales  oc- 
curred. This  action  will  allow  S.  &  L.'s 
to  convert  low-yielding  mortgages  to 
cash  or  PNMA  securities  and  increase 
the  supply  of  funds  available  to  new 
home  borrowers.  However,  PNMA  ex- 
pects that  the  demand  for  FNMA  se- 
curities will  far  exceed  the  20-percent 
limitation  on  the  purchase  of  mort- 
gage instnmients  that  are  older  than  1 
year. 

Earlier  this  year,  James  E.  Murray, 
president  of  FNMA.  testified  before 
the  Banking  Committee  in  support  of 
H.R.  4515.  Mr.  Murray  let  us  know 
that  this  bill  is  both  necessary  and,  as 
important,  the  FNMA  was  satisfied 
that  it  will  be  able  to  provide  a  market 
for  these  low-Interest  mortgages  now 
being  held  by  the  S.  &  L.  associations 
without  impairing  its  ability  to  buy 
new  mortgages. 
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Bftr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  heed  of  the  changing  environ- 
ment that  mortgage  lenders,  home- 
builders,  and  home  buyers  face  today. 
The  20-percent  limitation  enacted  to 
address  problems  that  were  real  in 
1970  is  totally  inappropriate  in  today's 
housing  market.  FNMA  and  FHLMC 
were  chartered  to  free  up  mortgage 
money  so  that  the  long-term  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  mortgage  genera- 
tors did  not  preclude  the  purchase  of 
homes  by  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. We  must  allow  these  Federal 
instrumentalities  to  accomplish  their 
task.  To  do  so  we  must  be  sensitive  to 
changing  market  realities— changes 
that  require  the  Congress  to  remove 
old  restrictions  on  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
some  real  relief  from  the  consequences 
of  high  interest  rates  that  afflict  our 
economy.  Let  us  not  miss  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4879,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  GiaiMAm),  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  for 
acting  so  expeditiously  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  House  floor  today, 
for,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  there  is 
a  need  for  prompt  action  on  both  titles 
of  this  bill. 

Several  years  ago  the  committee 
chairman  and  I  participated  in  pro- 
ceedings which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  International  Banking 
Act.  The  philosophy  of  that  act  was 
that  foreign  and  domestic  banks 
should  be  placed  on  as  near  an  equal  a 
competitive  footing  as  possible  with 
respect  to  domestic  banking  business, 
and  we  have  been  working  ever  since 
to  implement  that  policy. 

Today  we  have  an  opportimity  to  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
banks  by  permitting  them  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  foreign  banks  for 
international  business  without  having 
to  leave  the  United  States  to  do  it.  De- 
posits which  now  must  be  booked  in 
offshore  international  banking  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  Cayman  Islands, 
could  be  accepted  in  the  United  States 
without  the  burden  of  deposit  insur- 
ance, which  would  not  be  appropriate 
in  any  event. 

With  respect  to  title  II,  I  concur 
with  what  the  chairman  said  and  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  act 
promptly  to  authorize  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration to  purchase  mortgages  older 
than  1  year  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
their  respective  portfolios.  Only  last 
month  this  House  passed  H.R.  4603  to 
provide  expanded  authority  for  the 


agencies  which  regulate  depository  in- 
stitutions to  cope  with  the  problems 
some  of  these  institutions  are  facing 
due  to  their  difficulties  in  matching 
old,  low-yielding,  long-term  assets  with 
expensive  short-term  deposits. 
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Title  II  will  enable  Fannie  Mae  and 
FHLMC  to  purchase  more  of  these  low 
yielding  rate  mortgages,  and  the  par- 
ticipation certificates  which  thrift  in- 
stitutions receive  in  exchange  will  pro- 
vide vital  improvement  in  their  liquidi- 
ty. 

There  is  one  point  of  clarification, 
however,  that  I  believe  we  can  take 
care  of  by  a  colloquy  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  you  not  agree  that 
financial  institutions,  such  as  savings 
and  loans,  banks  and  credit  unions, 
which  have  made  mortgage  loans  in 
the  past  but  may  presently  be  out  of 
the  market,  are  covered  by  the  phrase 
"or  any  other  seller  currently  engaged 
in  mortgage  lending  •  •  *"?  I  believe 
we  are  all  in  agreement  that  this 
phrase  is  designed  to  generally  define 
the  type  of  sellers  and  not  to  pinpoint 
the  precise  time  of  the  mortgage  lend- 
ing activity.  Would  the  chairman 
agree  with  that  assessment? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  want  to  thank 
our  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie), 
for  raising  this  matter  on  the  floor 
today.  His  assessment  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "or  any  other  seller  cur- 
rently engaged  in  mortgage  lending"  is 
the  correct  one.  The  intent  is  to  define 
the  class  of  sellers  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram in  general  terms,  to  assure  that 
sellers  are  over  time  engaged  in  mort- 
gage lending  activities.  A  mortgage 
lender  is  not  excluded  under  this  defi- 
nition if  its  mortgage  window  is  tem- 
porarily closed  as  a  result  of  economic 
conditions,  the  lack  of  lendable  fimds, 
or  the  lack  of  a  demand  for  mortgage 
loans.  The  mortgage  market  is  subject 
to  cyclical  movements  which  create  pe- 
riods when  mortgage  lending  activity 
slows  or  in  some  cases  stops.  The 
thrust  of  the  bill  before  the  House,  in 
fact,  is  a  recognition  of  this  fact  and 
seeks  to  allow  the  secondary  market 
institutions  to  utilize  their  processing 
and  purchasing  capacity  throughout 
economic  cycles. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  response  and  for  the  agree- 
ment with  my  assessment  of  what  the 
bill  is  intended  to  do. 

With  that  response,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  legislation. 

•  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4879,  as 
amended  by  the  committee's  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  As 
amended,  the  bill  now  includes  lan- 
guage originally  appearing  in  H.R. 
4879  and  H.R.  4515,  two  unrelated  bills 


passed  by  the  Banking  Committee  on 
November  5.  The  committee  approved 
H.R.  4879  by  voice  vote  and  approved 
H.R.  4515  by  a  record  vote  of  35  to  1. 

H.R.  4879,  as  passed  by  the  commit- 
tee, would  exempt  international  bank- 
ing facilities  (IBP's)  from  deposit  in- 
surance requirements.  The  IBF's  are 
limited  domestic  offices  of  U.S.  banks 
which  are  designed  for  the  exclusive 
conduct  of  international  banking  busi- 
ness. They  are  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  foreign  branches  and.  therefore, 
they  may  accept  deposits  only  from 
non-U.S.  residents  and  each  deposit  or 
withdrawal  must  exceed  $100,000.  By 
regiilation,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
exempted  IBF's  from  interest  rate  re- 
strictions and  reserve  requirements. 

Deposit  insurance  is  the  one  remain- 
ing major  regulatory  cost  that  must  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  give  IBF's  full 
parity  with  a  foreign  branch  of  a  U.S. 
bank.  This  bill  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

According  to  proponents  of  the  bill, 
the  business  of  international  banking 
is  so  highly  competitive  that  the  cost 
of  PDIC  insurance  may  determine 
whether  a  bank  operates  its  interna- 
tional business  domestically  through 
an  IBF  or  offshore  through  an  unin- 
sured foreign  branch.  Bank  officials 
note  that  no  international  banking 
center  levies  deposit  insurance  assess- 
ments on  international  deposits.  They 
also  assert  that  the  size  of  the  depos- 
its—and the  size  of  the  corporate  de- 
positors—obviates the  need  for  insur- 
ance. 

H.R.  4879  also  includes  an  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  committee 
which  extends  FDIC  insurance  cover- 
age to  banks  operating  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  This 
amendment  would  make  PIDIC  insur- 
ance parallel  FSLIC  insurance. 

In  my  opinion  these  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are 
truly  noncontroversial.  They  are 
needed  amendments  likely  to  have 
considerable  benefit  at  no  or  minimal 
cost. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  language  origi- 
nally appearing  as  H.R.  4515.  This 
title  would  allow  FNMA  and  FHLMC 
to  assist  the  various  financial  institu- 
tions which  are  holding  low  yielding 
mortgages  to  liquify  their  portfolios. 

In  some  cases  this  will  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  swap  program 
where  mortgages  wiU  be  exchanged 
for  participation  certificates  guaran- 
teed by  FHLMC.  Those  certificates 
can  be  used  to  collateralize  loans  at 
better  terms  than  if  the  mortgages 
were  used  directly. 

In  other  cases  the  mortgages  will  be 
purchased  directly  from  an  institution. 
Although  the  institution  will  show  a 
loss  on  the  sale,  it  will  have  additional 
cash  to  meet  its  needs.  This  purchase 
authority  will  also  be  expanded  in 
order  to  permit  sales  from  the  FSLIC 
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and  PDIC  to  FNMA  and  FHLMC.  The 
assets  sold  by  the  insuring  agencies 
would  come  to  them  through  their  au- 
thority to  assist  the  purchases  and 
mergers  of  troubled  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  FNMA  is  not  yet 
at  the  limit  of  its  capacity  to  purchase 
older  mortgages,  FHLMC  has  virtually 
exhausted  the  20-percent  basket  in 
current  law  which  limits  its  authority. 
Without  rapid  enactment  of  this  bill,  a 
useful  tool  in  managing  the"  portfolios 
of  troubled  institutions  will  cease  to  be 
effective. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4879.* 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  these 
bills  were  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  there 
were  two  separate  bills,  H.R.  4879,  the 
International  Banking  Facility  Depos- 
it Insurance  Act,  and  H.R.  4515,  the 
removal  of  certain  limitations  on 
Fannie  Mae  and  FHLMC  purchase  au- 
thority. I  have  no  objection  to  the 
first  portion,  the  International  Bank- 
ing Facility  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
However,  the  second  portion  of  the 
bill,  which  is  now  title  II.  removing  of 
certain  limitations  on  the  purchase  of 
mortgages,  I  do  have  objection  and  I 
would  like  to  express  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  general  rule,  I  like 
short  bills.  Even  though  H.R.  4515  is 
short,  however.  I  must  oppose  it.  for 
the  American  people  will  be  regretting 
we  passed  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  seems  harmless  enough:  It  allows 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  to  purchase  un- 
limited quantities  of  old  residential 
mortgages.  At  the  present  time,  I  un- 
derstand, these  agencies  are  permitted 
to  have  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  portfolios  by  volume  invested  in 
mortgages  more  than  1  year  old. 

This  change  is  very  significant. 
Originally,  these  agencies  were  intend- 
ed to  provide  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
kets for  new  mortgages.  As  secondary 
marketeers,  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie 
Mac  stand  virtually  alone.  The  idea, 
for  whatever  merits  it  had,  was  to  pro- 
vide a  secondary  market  for  mortgages 
so  that  the  housing  industry  would 
not  stagnate. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  seeing  the  pur- 
pose of  these  agencies  change.  Origi- 
nally they  could  hold  only  10  percent 
in  old  mortgages,  then  the  ceiling  was 
placed  at  20  percent.  Now  it  will  be  re- 
moved entirely.  By  passing  this  legisla- 
tion, we  are  changing  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac 
from  providing  a  secondary  market  to 
balling  out  the  mortgage  lenders  that 
are  stuck  with  virtually  worthless 
mortgages— the   mortgages   the   Gov- 


ernment encouraged  them  to  make  in 
the  first  place. 

In  exchange  for  these  old  mortgages, 
the  mortgage  lenders  will  receive  cer- 
tificates that  they  can  take  to  the  dis- 
count window  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  get  a  temporary  bailout.  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Jake  Garn  ,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Freddie  Mac  writes: 

The  SWAP  program  provides  lenders  a 
number  of  advantages  in  dealing  with  a 
portfolio  of  low  yielding  mortgages.  In  a 
SWAP  transaction,  the  lender  receives  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  exchange  for  low 
coupon  mortgages.  The  lender  is  not  re- 
quired to  show  a  regulatory  or  accounting 
loss  •  •  •. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  when 
the  lender  seUs  the  mortgage  to  the 
Corporation,  the  sale  is  at  par  value, 
not  market  value.  But  let  me  continue 
reading  the  letter 

The  participation  certificates  which  the 
lender  obtains  in  exchange  for  the  mort- 
gages are  instruments  which  may  be  used  as 
collateral  for  loans  to  meet  both  short-term 
and  long-term  needs  of  the  institution  •  *  *. 
For  example,  participation  certificates  may 
be  used  as  collateral  for  borrowings  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  discount  window  re- 
cently opened  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. Mortgages  would  be  far  less  attractive 
for  this  purpose. 

Significantly,  this  is  the  first  exam- 
ple of  how  a  savings  and  loan  will  be 
able  to  use  these  participation  certifi- 
cates that  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  cites.  Is 
this  the  principal  use  for  the  certifi- 
cates? That  would  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  Mon- 
etary Control  Act  which  opened  the 
discount  window  to  savings  and  loans 
for  the  first  time.  During  the  past 
year,  the  savings  and  loans  have  had 
some  difficulty  borrowing  from  the 
Fed,  and  this  bill  is  designed  to  remove 
that  difficulty. 

I  further  understand  that  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  aggregate  amoimt  of 
mortgages  that  the  two  corporations, 
we  are  discussing  here  today,  can  buy. 
I  realize  that  there  is  a  limit  on  the 
size  of  any  specific  mortgage,  but 
there  is  no  overall  limitation.  One  of 
the  questions  that  bothers  me  when  I 
look  at  how  this  bill  and  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  fit  together,  as  a  hand  fits 
a  glove,  is:  WiU  the  Fed  throw  open  its 
discount  window  to  every  mortage 
lender  in  the  coimtry?  Have  we  any  as- 
surances that  the  below  market,  that 
is,  inflationary,  loans  from  the  Fed 
will  be  held  to  a  minimum?  I  have 
heard  none.  Rather,  in  recent  days  the 
Fed  seems  to  be  moving  to  accommo- 
date a  reflation,  and  using  the  dis- 
count window  could  \ye  one  way  to  do 
it. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  a 
question:  Is  not  this  bill  a  virtual  guar- 
antee of  further  inflation  and  higher 
interest  rates?  Are  we  not  pursuing  a 
policy  of  patching  up  a  jerry-built 
system  that  caimot  endure?  Are  we 
not,  in  fact,  taking  an  extremely  short- 
sighted view  of  things,  hoping  that  we 


can  avoid  a  calamity  on  the  short  nm? 
I  think  that  we  must  answer  all  these 
questions  "Yes."  And  that  is  why  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it. 

No  country  has  ever  solved  the  prob- 
lems brought  on  by  inflation  with 
more  inflation.  And  neither  will  we. 
Inflation  will  only  stop  when  we  quit 
monetizing  debt  and  adopt  a  soimd 
monetary  standard  based  on  gold. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4879,  legisla- 
tion to  exempt  international  banking 
facilities  from  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance assessments. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
have  residual  effects  upon  our  econo- 
my. More  jobs  and  new  businesses  are 
compelling  argxunents  for  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  not  to  mention  in- 
creased tax  revenues  for  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

I  urge  the  favorable  adoption  of  this 
legislation  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAK3ER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  niles  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
4879.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
international  banking  facility  deposits 
for  purposes  of  deposit  insurance  as- 
sessments and  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  mortgage  loan  purchase 
authority  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1830 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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C01iO»ENSATI0N  OF  CERTAIN 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHOR- 
ITY EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
203)  requesting  certain  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  and  prohibiting  certain 
transactions  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  that  Authority. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  CoH.  Res.  203 

Whereas  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  compensation  for  all 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
capped  by  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  1,  1981 
(PubUc  Law  97-051);  and 

Whereas  is  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
no  employee  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority shaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  compensa- 
tion that  exceeds  the  Federal  pay  cap:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  hereafter  present  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  formally  requesting  any  amend- 
ments to  law  relating  to  compensation  of 
employees  which  the  management  of  that 
Authority  deems  necessary;  and  such  Board 
of  Directors  shall  not  implement  any  pro- 
gram the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  any  employee  of  such 
Authority  in  excess  of  the  statutory  Federal 
pay  cap. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Puppo)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Hammzrschmidt)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Plippo). 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 203  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  no  employee  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  shall  be  paid 
at  a  rate  of  compensation  that  exceeds 
the  Federal  pay  cap.  The  resolution  is 
a  bipartisan  measure  sponsored  by  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  whose  dis- 
tricts are  served  exclusively  by  TV  A.  It 
was  reported  from  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
without  dissent.  The  resolution  directs 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  TVA  to 
present  a  detailed  report  to  Congress 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  formally  requesting  any 
amendments  to  law  relating  to  com- 
pensation of  employees  which  the 
management  of  that  Authority  deems 
necessary.  Finally,  it  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  not  implement  any  pro- 
gram, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
provide  compensation  for  any  employ- 
ee of  the  Authority  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  Federal  pay  cap. 


Section  3  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Act  (49  Stat.  58)  provides  that  no  regu- 
lar officer  or  employee  of  the  Author- 
ity shall  receive  a  salary  in  excess  of 
that  received  by  the  members  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  The  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  are  currently 
paid  a  salary  at  executive  level  IV 
which  is  $52,750  per  year.  This  salary, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, is  subject  to  the  pay  cap  con- 
tained in  the  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  (Public  Law  97-51). 

On  October  7,  1981,  without  notice, 
hearings  or  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  the  Board  of  Directors  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  offering  retention 
contracts  to  some  75  management  per- 
sonnel. Board  members  said  the  reten- 
tion contracts  would  encourage  quali- 
fied personnel  to  remain  with  the  Au- 
thority. Under  these  contracts  selected 
managers  would  agree  to  work  for 
TVA  for  a  period  of  3  years.  In  consid- 
eration of  this,  TVA  would  pay  a  re- 
tention amoimt  of  up  to  $36,000  per 
year  over  and  above  current  salary 
levels.  This  would  place  the  compensa- 
tion paid  these  personnel  above  the 
level  received  by  members  of  the 
Board  and  above  the  statutory  pay  cap 
for  Federal  employees.  The  maximum 
for  base  salary  and  retention  contract 
would  be  $88,700  per  year.  The  total 
annual  first-year  costs  associated  with 
this  plan  are  some  $1,000,000.  The 
costs  would  be  recovered  through 
power  system  revenues,  which  are  de- 
rived from  sale  of  electricity  to  coop- 
eratives and  municipalities,  65  percent; 
industries,  21  percent;  and  the  Federal 
Government,  14  percent. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  loophole  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Federal  pay  cap  and  the 
provisions  of  the  TVA's  own  charter, 
the  TVA  Board  has  attempted  to 
expand  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  "salary"  and  "compensation"  as 
used  in  the  TVA  Act. 

The  House  I*ublic  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  finds  that  the 
difficulty  associated  with  the  TVA's 
position  is  that  there  is  no  legislative 
history  indicating  that  Congress  in- 
tended such  a  distinction  in  terms 
when  it  passed  the  TVA  Act  in  1933. 

The  language  of  the  TVA  Act  indi- 
cates the  congressional  authors  of  the 
act  were  concerned  with  compensation 
of  employees,  both  salaried  and 
hourly.  While  the  TVA  Act  gives  great 
flexibility  to  the  Authority  in  many 
areas,  the  establishing  of  salaries  is 
specifically  limited  in  section  3. 
Beyond  that,  the  Congress  expressed 
an  interest  in  almost  all  of  the  salaries 
and  wages  paid  to  those  engaged  in 
the  electric  power  program.  In  section 
9(a),  the  Authority  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  the 
payments  to  power  system  employees 
earning  more  than  $1,500  a  year.  This 
reporting  level  accounted  for  about  80 


percent  of  the  employees  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Authority. 

Pay  differences  between  TVA  man- 
agers and  those  in  private  industry  is 
nothing  new.  Significant  differences 
existed  when  the  TVA  was  created  in 
1933.  Again,  in  1938  when  a  Joint  com- 
mittee examined  a  broad  range  of 
TVA  activities,  spokesmen  for  the  Au- 
thority cited  vast  differences  in  pay  of 
management  employees  compared  to 
rates  in  private  industry.  Pay  differ- 
ences existed  in  1959  when  the  Au- 
thority was  put  on  a  self-financing 
basis  for  the  electric  power  program. 
It  is  obvious  the  differences  continue 
to  exist  today  but  this  is  insufficient 
reason  for  the  TVA  Board  to  act  with 
such  haste  to  put  in  place  the  reten- 
tion bonus  program. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  clean  au- 
thority, the  committee  feels  that  the 
TVA  should  be  very  conservative  in  its 
interpretation  of  its  authority  to  ap- 
prove plans  such  as  retention  con- 
tracts. The  action  of  the  Board  in  ap- 
proving these  contracts  raises  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  section  3  of 
the  TVA  Act  and  the  statutory  cap  on 
Federal  salaries  have  been  violated.  It 
also  raises  serious  questions  of  equity 
concerning  the  pay  of  TVA  employees 
in  relation  to  that  of  other  Federal 
employees.  In  this  connection,  the 
committee  notes  that  if  the  retention 
contracts  are  considered  proper,  then 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  pay  which  can  be  received 
by  the  management  employees  and. 
for  that  matter,  all  other  TVA  em- 
ployees. 

Action  by  this  body  on  this  resolu- 
tion is  essential  at  this  time  because  in 
the  past  when  TVA  or  other  agencies 
of  Government  have  exceeded  the  au- 
thority of  their  charter,  the  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  protest  the  action  has 
been  cited  in  the  courts  as  reason 
enough  to  sustain  the  action  the 
action  and  allow  it  to  stand. 

In  view  of  the  above  issues,  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  into  this  matter.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  statements  by  the  Au- 
thority will  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  re- 
tention contract  plan  not  be  imple- 
mented until  clear  statutory  authority 
has  either  been  established  or  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in 
approving  a  plan  to  pay  some  of  its 
managers  up  to  $36,000  per  year  above 
their  current  salary  if  they  agree  to 
stay  with  TVA  for  3  years,  has  raised 
some  very  serious  questions.  As  my 
colleagues  have  pointed  out.  TVA  em- 
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ployees  are  Federal  employees,  and 
are  subject  to  the  statutory  pay  cap. 
The  extra  payments  for  agreeing  to 
remain  with  TVA  would  place  the 
compensation  of  these  employees 
above  the  pay  cap.  It  would  also  be 
above  the  salary  received  by  the  Auth- 
ority's Board  of  Directors.  Yet  section 
3  of  the  TVA  Act  provides  that  em- 
ployees shall  not  receive  a  salary  in 
excess  of  that  paid  members  of  the 
Board.  _. 

The  resolution  directs  TVA  to  for- 
mally request  from  OMB  and  Con- 
gress any  amendments  to  law  relating 
to  compensation  of  employees  it  con- 
siders necessary.  It  also  directs  TVA 
not  to  implement  any  program  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
compensation  to  any  employee  in 
excess  of  the  Federal  pay  cap. 

This  will  insure  that  our  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  examine  this  im- 
portant matter  and  to  take  appropri- 
ate action.  I  urge  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  203.  I 
believe  it  is  most  important  that  we  re- 
ceive more  information  about  the  situ- 
ation regarding  TVA  employees  before 
additional  compensation  or  other  ac- 
tions are  approved. 

On  the  one  hand  I  agree  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  congres- 
sional intent  to  allow  the  additional 
compensation  for  TVA  as  proposed. 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  most  con- 
cerned that  the  key  technical  and 
managerial  employees  within  TVA 
may  be  leaving  and  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  replacing  them.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  I  support  the  com- 
mittee conducting  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  what  extent  compensation 
and  other  conditions  may  be  contrib- 
uting to  any  loss  of  TVA's  valuable 
and  skilled  employees.  Until  this  inves- 
tigation has  been  completed.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  statutory  pay 
cap  remain  in  place  as  it  does  for  other 
Federal  employees. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  203  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from   Tennessee    (Mrs. 

BOUQUARD). 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  203.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Those  of  us  who  represent 
districts  served  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  have  unanimously 
introduced  this  measure  in  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  solve  a  most  troubling 
situation,  that  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  TVA's  obvious  effort  to 
circiunvent  the  pay  cap  for  Federal 


employees.  A  GAO  opinion  states  the 
bonus  plan  violates  the  TVA  Act  as 
well  as  the  intent  of  the  Federal  pay 
limitations.  The  very  nature  of  this 
convoluted  pay  raise  is  ample  testimo- 
ny to  the  intent  of  the  TVA  in  this 
regard. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
long  enjoyed  unparalleled  independ- 
ence for  a  Federal  agency.  In  many  re- 
spects, this  autonomy  was  necessary 
since  production  and  sale  of  electricity 
is.  by  law.  financed  solely  by  TVA  and 
not  by  the  use  of  appropriated  funds. 
But.  the  action  of  the  TVA  in  «)prov- 
ing    a    questionable    pay    raise,    one 
which  was  consciously  denied  by  this 
Congress  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
has     raised     fimdamental     questions 
about  the  independent  status  of  this 
agency.  Most  utility  customers  in  this 
Nation,  whether  served  by  private  or 
public  utilities,  enjoy  the  protection  of 
public  utility  commissions,  or  similar 
agencies,  which  can  examine  the  ne- 
cessity for  rate  increases  and  other  op- 
erating policies.  The  ratepayers  of  the 
TVA  have  no  such  protection,  they  are 
quite  simply  at  the  mercy  of  the  TVA 
board  when  it  comes  to  decisions  such 
as  the  implementation  of  this  dubious 
bonus  system.  It  is  precisely  this  lack 
of  protection  which  we  are  attempting 
to  correct  in  this  legislation. 

While  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  represent  districts  served  by  the 
TVA  do  not  have  any  official  role  to 
play  in  the  development  of  policies 
such  as  this  bonus  plan,  we  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  the  justifica- 
tion for  this  increase.  I  am  told  by  in- 
dividuals familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
that  the  argimient  that  this  increase  is 
necessary  to  retain  qualified  personnel 
is  highly  suspect.  In  fact,  according  to 
these  individuals,  the  loss  of  such  em- 
ployees may  be  far  more  a  result  of 
recent  TVA  policy  decisions  than  the 
result  of  dissatisfaction  over  compen- 
sation. I  raise  this  issue  simply  to 
make  clear  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
from  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  that 
there  is  question  over  the  assumptions 
used  by  TVA  to  justify  the  increases. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  clear  by 
the  language  of  this  resolution,  it  is 
not  legally  binding  on  the  TVA.  It  is, 
as  it  is  intended  to  be,  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal expression  of  the  disapprov- 
al of  the  Congress  of  this  bonus 
system.  If,  however.  TVA  chooses  to 
ignore  this  action— and  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  some  TVA 
officials  reconunending  just  that — 
then  we  will  come  back  to  you  with 
mandatory  legislation  to  roll  back  this 
exorbitant  pay  raise. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  TVA  will  now 
act  responsibly  and  withdraw  this 
plan. 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
this  resolution. 


D  1840 


Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman      from     Tennessee      (Mr. 

JOIfES). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  203.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
its  expeditious  handling  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

At  a  time  when  the  taxpayer  at  large 
and  electric  rate  payers  in  the  TVA 
service  area  are  facing  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  but  higher  and 
higher  electric  rates.  I  think  the  ap- 
proval of  the  TVA  salary  schedule  was 
totally  uncalled  for. 

I  have  expressed  my  opposition  to 
this  situation  from  the  outset  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors in  retaining  experienced  and 
capable  executives.  However,  I  think 
the  approval  of  the  salary  raises  was 
in  violation  of  the  TVA  Act  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
TVA  pay  schedules. 

I  might  add  that  I  just  received  a 
copy  of  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
report  that  was  requested  on  this 
matter.  It  likewise  agrees  that  the 
TVA  Board's  action  was  a  violation  of 
its  charter.  That  only  confirms  what 
those  of  us  from  the  Tennessee  River 
VaUey  have  contended  since  being  in- 
formed of  this  action. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillek). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  good  resolution.  I  am  happy  that 
the  committee  acted  in  an  expeditious 
way  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  think  we  should  take  a  look 
at  what  the  Board  of  Directors  of  TVA 
are  now  doing. 

I  remember  when  I  first  ran  for  Con- 
gress, some  19  years  ago,  if  you  said 
anything  bad  about  TVA  you  could 
not  be  elected.  Now  if  you  say  any- 
thing good  about  TVA,  it  is  question- 
able. 

I  think  what  is  happening  within  the 
Board  of  Directors  is  that  they  are 
taking  action  behind  closed  doors  and 
saying  to  heck  with  the  ratepayers, 
and  even  to  heck  with  what  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  does. 

They  have  openly  said,  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  that  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  Congress  does  in 
regard  to  the  rate  raise  or  the  increase 
in  pay,  that  they  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  it  anyway. 

Now  to  me  that  is  thumbing  their 
nose  at  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
action  in  bringing  this  concurrent  res- 
olution to  the  floor  today  and  also  for 
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the  proposed  hearings  that  may  be 
held  in  regard  not  only  to  this  pay 
raise,  but  other  activities  as  well. 

I  think  that  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  consider  the  ratepayers 
of  the  valley.  They  cannot  keep 
adding  burden  after  burden,  burden 
after  burden  on  their  shoulders,  and 
expect  them  to  pay  without  any  com- 
plaints. 

The  complaints  have  been  many. 
The  rates  are  very  high.  Yet  behind 
those  closed  doors  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors are  choosing  to  operate  on  their 
own  initiative.  They  continue  to  do 
things  that  the  American  people  ques- 
tion, that  the  American  people  do  not 
approve,  and  that  especially  the  rate- 
payers do  not  approve. 

For  instance,  behind  closed  doors 
without  any  notification,  until  it  was 
leaked  to  the  press,  they  decided  to 
close  certain  nuclear  facilities  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  and  they  did  so  be- 
cause the  TVA  Act  itself  is  broad  and 
they  have  great  power. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  TVA  Act  re- 
opened. I  was  glad  to  hear  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  say  that  if  this 
concurrent  resolution  is  not  put  into 
effect  then  she  will  offer  a  measure  to 
open  it  up,  and  I  commend  her  for 
that  and  I  will  join  her  in  that  endeav- 
or. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  let  them  know  that  this 
Congress  is  not  going  to  be  ignored. 

Mr.  FTJPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from     Tennessee      (Mr. 

BOITER).  

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  we  have  here  is  a  classic 
case  of  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel's  back.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 203,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
is  in  response  to  a  pay  plan  which  was 
adopted  on  October  7,  1981,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  The  House  concur- 
rent resolution  sponsored  by  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Board 
shall  not  institute  these  pay  raises. 
Under  this  plan,  75  TVA  executive  of- 
ficers could  receive  up  to  $36,000  per 
year  in  addition  to  their  regular  sala- 
ries as  a  "retention  contract."  This 
action  by  the  Board  constitutes  an 
action  which  means  no  more  than  an 
additional  $1  million  per  year  in  the 
budget  of  a  $4  billion  Federal  utility. 

While  this  might  appear  to  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  amount,  it  is 
the  final  straw.  The  real  issue  is  not 
the  Board's  incurring  of  a  debt  of 
.0004  percent  of  their  operating 
budget;  but  rathei*  the  manner  and 
the  method  which  they  endeavored  to 
take  this  action.  In  effect,  the  TVA 
Board  has  declared  that  they  are  not 
responsible  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  insubordinate 


attitude  cannot  and  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

Yesterday,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  an  advisory  opinion 
which  stated  that  the  action  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Board  was 
made  "without  the  authority  of  law." 
After  discussing  the  potential  necessi- 
ty of  amending  the  organic  charter 
with  my  colleagues  from  the  TVA 
service  area,  I  must  report  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  amending 
the  TVA  charter  if  the  Board  refused 
the  recommendations  contained 
within  the  GAO  advisory  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  delegation  in  passing 
this  concurrent  resolution  unanimous- 
ly and  by  so  doing,  send  a  clear  and 
direct  message  to  the  Board  of  the 
TVA  that  they  must  return,  first  and 
foremost,  to  the  basic  charge  con- 
tained in  the  TVA  charter,  to  produce 
electrical  power  "at  the  lowest  possible 
rates." 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  203  expresses  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  no  employee 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
that  exceeds  the  Federal  pay  cap.  It 
directs  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
TVA  to  present  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  formally  requesting 
any  amendments  to  law  relating  to 
compensation  of  employees  which  the 
management  of  that  Authority  deems 
necessary.  Finally,  it  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  not  implement  any  pro- 
gram, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
provide  compensation  for  any  employ- 
ee of  the  Authority  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  Federal  pay  cap. 

Section  3  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Act  (48  Stat.  58)  provides  that  no  regu- 
lar officer  or  employee  of  the  Author- 
ity shall  receive  a  salary  in  excess  of 
that  received  by  the  members  of  its 
Board  of  Directors.  The  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  are  currently 
paid  a  salary  at  executive  level  IV 
which  is  $52,750  per  year.  This  salary, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  Federal  em- 
ployees, is  subject  to  the  pay  cap  con- 
tained in  the  joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  (Public  Law  97-51). 

On  October  7,  1981,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors approved  a  plan  for  offering 
retention  contracts  to  some  75  man- 
agement personnel.  The  stated  reason 
was  an  attempt  to  stem  further  losses 
of  qualified  personnel  to  private  indus- 
try. Under  these  contracts  the  manag- 
er would  agree  to  work  for  TVA  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  In  consideration  of 
this,  TVA  would  pay  a  retention 
amount  of  up  to  $36,000  per  year  over 
and  above  current  salary  levels.  This 
would  place  the  compensation  paid 
these  personnel  above  the  level  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  Board  and 


above  the  statutory  pay  cap  for  Feder- 
al employees. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  approv- 
ing these  contracts  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  section  3  of  the 
TVA  Act  and  the  statutory  cap  on 
Federal  salaries  have  been  violated.  It 
also  raises  serious  questions  of  equity 
concerning  the  pay  of  TVA  employees 
in  relation  to  that  of  other  Federal 
employees.  The  committee  intends  to 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into 
this  matter,  and  will  then  consider 
what  actions  are  appropriate  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  the  retention  contract  plan 
not  be  implemented  until  clear  statu- 
tory authority  has  either  been  estab- 
lished or  enacted  into  law.* 
•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution,  I 
must  point  out  that  I  think  it  absurd 
that  this  body  must  take  valuable  time 
to  discuss  an  action  that  wiU  have  no 
binding  effect  whatsoever.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  a  creation 
of  this  body,  yet  we  seem  to  have  very 
limited  oversight  capabilities. 

At  my  request,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  has  issued  an  opinion  re- 
garding this  outrageous  bonus  plan, 
and  as  I  had  reported  3  weeks  ago, 
their  finding  is  that  TVA  has  violated 
its  own  charter.  In  fact,  the  language 
of  the  GAO  report  is  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  lawsuit  I  have  filed  in 
U.S.  district  court  in  middle  Tennes- 
see. In  my  lawsuit,  I  content  that  TVA 
has  not  only  violated  the  1933  TVA 
Act,  but  they  have  also  violated  Con- 
gress own  law  passed  in  October  of  last 
year  setting  a  cap  on  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bonus  plan  repre- 
sents the  most  arrogant  action  taken 
by  a  Federal  agency  in  my  9  years  in 
Congress.  It  comes  in  the  wake  of  the 
most  recent  of  TVA's  ever-spiraling 
rate  increases,  and  has  served  only  as 
an  insult  to  ratepayers  in  eight  States 
who  are  finding  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  pay  their  electric  bills.  In 
rather  extensive  travels  in  my  own 
State,  I  have  found  people  angrier 
than  at  any  time  in  memory. 

And  yet,  TVA  told  those  of  us  in  the 
valley  delegation  that  the  scheme  was 
not  only  necessary,  but  that  it  was  also 
legal.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  yet 
to  present  the  supporting  material  I 
requested  that  would  supposedly  justi- 
fy paying  75  employees  up  to  $36,000  a 
year  in  so-called  retention  bonuses. 
But  the  most  amazing  thing  is  that 
their  chief  counsel  offered  a  document 
purporting  to  show  that  the  scheme 
was  legal--all  because  TVA  has  the  au- 
thority to  set  compensation  for  its  em- 
ployees. And  to  back  up  his  legal 
scholarship,  he  sought  expert,  outside 
advice  from  a  Washington  law  firm.  I 
wonder  how  outside  that  advice  is,  as 
it  came  from  a  retired  TVA  chief  coun- 
sel who  has  been  paid  up  to  $100  an 
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hour  for  the  chance  to  back  up  his 
former  employers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  of  reten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Government  of  top 
management   personnel   is   a   serious 
one.  I  personally  feel  that  we  in  the 
Congress  will  have  to  find  the  guts  to 
face  it  someday  soon.  But  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  that  the  approach  not 
to  take  is  to  allow  one  Government 
agency    stage    an    obvious    end-run 
around  the  law.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  would  want  to  allow  that  at  any 
time,  but  for  TVA  to  attempt  such  a 
presumptuous  act  at  this  particular 
time  should  serve  as  only  a  slap  in  the 
face  of  every  taxpayer  in  the  United 
States.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control,  all  sec- 
tors of  our  society  have  been  asked  to 
make  sacrifices.  And  now— if  the  TVA 
Board  is  allowed  to  have  it  their  way- 
people  like  TVA's  Director  of  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety,  its  Director 
of  Information,   its  learned  (General 
Counsel  and  eight  of  his  assistants, 
would  all  be  allowed  to  make  more 
money  in  1  year  than  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  that 
the   Members   of   this   House   would 
agree  that  such  a  notion  is  too  ridicu- 
lous to  warrant  serious  consideration. 

But  the  problem  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  far  more  serious  than  it  might 
appear.  Are  we  facing  an  intergovem- 
ment  dispute  of  crisis  proportions?  It 
would  seen  to  me  that  we  are.  Here  we 
have  a  huge  quasi-governmental 
agency  producing  power  in  three 
States  for  2.7  million  ratepayers.  It 
employs  48,000  men  and  women.  It  ac- 
tually operates  its  own  construction 
force  of  such  enormous  size  as  to  qual- 
ify it  as  the  third  largest  in  the  world. 
In  short,  its  impact  on  an  entire  region 
of  the  country  is  staggering,  and  yet 
we  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives find  ourselves  debating  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  only  slap  the  hand  of 
its  own  creation.  Today's  action— and  I 
hope  it  will  be  unanimous— will  none- 
theless be  useful.  I  would  hope  that  it 
will  give  the  members  of  the  TVA 
Board  one  last  opportunity  to  realize 
the  error  of  their  ways  and  immediate- 
ly rescind  their  bonus  plan. 

But  in  the  long  run  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  a  better 
method  of  Congress  providing  over- 
sight—not only  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority— but  also  for  the 
growing  number  of  other  agencies 
whose  charters  have  been  drafted  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  terribly  confuse 
the  lines  of  authority.  The  problem  we 
are  addressing  today  may  be  repeated 
throughout  Government  if  we  do  not 
find  a  remedy.  If  this  resolution  fails 
to  accomplish  that,  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  my  lawsuit  will  be  able  to  enforce 
the  laws  we  have  made  here  in  this 
Chamber.  Thank  you.» 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  1933  to  provide 


electricity  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
to  the  people  of  the  valley.  Congress 
has  retained  the  right  to  set  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Directors  of  the  Authority, 
which  in  turn  places  a  cap  on  the  sala- 
ries of  the  employees  of  the  agency. 
The  present  Board  of  Directors,  how- 
ever, has  taken  an  action  which  cir- 
cumvents this  cap  by  creating  a  reten- 
tion contract  for  up  to  75  top  manag- 
ers. House  Concurrent  Resolution  203 
makes  clear  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  prevents  the  implementation  of 
this  retention  contract  plan,  which  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  ruled 
is  illegal.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  not  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  set  the  cap  for  these  salaries. 

Even  if  this  plan  were  legal,  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  Board's  action. 
To  this  day  the  Board  does  not  know 
who  will  receive  the  retention  con- 
tracts. There  is  no  docmnentation  to 
support  the  Board's  contention  that 
executives  are  leaving  the  agency  for 
higher  salaries.  The  Authority  only  re- 
cently set  up  a  program  for  exit  inter- 
views. The  fact  is  only  12  executives 
have  left  the  power  operations  in  the 
last  2  years.  Half  of  these  retired.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  these  figxires 
justify  a  $1  miUion  program,  whatever 
its  purpose,  which  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  ratepayers  in  the  valley.  The  em- 
ployees who  have  left  the  agency  have 
spent  an  average  of  25.3  years  in  the 
Authority.  If  TVA's  argument  is  that 
it  is  becoming  a  training  school  for  the 
private  sector,  then  these  employees 
are  certainly  spending  a  lot  of  time  in 
school. 

TVA  has  overstated  its  need  for  this 
plan  to  the  public.  According  to  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report,  which  I 
requested,  TVA  has  had  little  difficul- 
ty in  filling  10  positions  in  the  agency. 
The  promise  that  these  contracts  will 
enhance  the  safety  of  TVA's  nuclear 
powerplants  fails  to  point  out  that 
only  four  of  the  positions  apparently 
eligible  for  such  contracts  deal  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  these 
plants. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the 
comparison  to  the  private  sector 
which  TVA  feels  justifies  its  need  for 
higher  salaries.  A  story  in  the  October 
28  Knoxville  Journal  compares  the 
agency  to  the  Southern  Co.,  which  is 
basically  similar  in  power  operations 
to  TVA.  The  story  states: 

Among  Southern's  four  subsidiaries,  29 
executives  make  more  than  $50,000  a  year. 
At  TVA,  75  people  who  work  in  part  or  in 
whole  in  power  operation  •  *  •  make  more 
than  $50,000  a  year. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of 
this  action?  If  TVA  can  take  from  its 
power  revenues  to  enrich  its  manage- 
ment, might  not  other  agencies  follow 
suit?  This  is  a  factor  which  must  be 
considered. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  the 
morale  of  the  agency's  employees,  in 
particular  those  who  recently  lost  a 


hard-fought   campaign    for   a   higher 
cost-of-living  increase.  How  must  these 
employees    feel   now   as   they   watch 
their  managers  take  a  hefty  pay  r^ise? 
James  W.  Eickman,  acting  secretary  of 
the   Salary   Policy    Employee   Panel, 
wrote  to  me  and  expressed  the  betray- 
al   these    workers    feel.    "Employee 
morale  has  suffered  to  the  extent  that 
energy  production,  productivity,  and 
safety  may  be  in  jeopardy,  although 
employees   have   been   counseled   re- 
peatedly that  any  kind  of  work  action 
is  illegal,"  Eickman  said.  The  Board 
had  ample  time  to  consider  the  impact 
on  morale  of  these  retention  contracts. 
According  to  a  story  in  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  a  TVA  manager  warned 
other  managers  of  the  situation  in  a 
memorandum  issued  a  week  before  the 
Board  voted  on  the  retention  contract 
plan.  "Several  main  (and  unfortunate- 
ly concurrent)  factors  in  recent  weeks 
have    combined    to    cause    a    major 
impact    on    employee    attitudes    and 
probably  morale,"  the  memorandum 
stated.  The  story  goes  on  to  note  that 
despite    these    warnings    "over    "only 
modest'     pay     increases     and     other 
events,  the  Board  approved  the  pay 
bonuses  which  amoujit  to  70-percent 
raises  for  some  top  managers." 

Finally,  let  me  ask  this  question.  Do 
these  managers  deserve  a  70-percent- 
pay  raise  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  control  the  rapid  escalation  of  sala- 
ries? If  you  ask  the  people  of  the 
valley  I  believe  you  would  receive  a  re- 
sounding no.  This  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed most  clearly  in  the  letters  to 
the  editor  of  the  News-Sentinel  the 
Sunday  after  the  bonus  pay  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Board. 

It  is  Congress  role  and  responsibility 
to  determine  the  pay  cap  for  Federal 
agencies.  It  is  a  responsibility  we  do 
not  take  lightly.  Yet  the  TVA  Board 
has  overridden  this  role.  We  must  act 
to  encourage  the  Directors  to  work 
within  the  system  to  achieve  their 
goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  so  that  we  may  find  an 
orderly  and  intelligent  solution  to  this 
problem.  At  this  point  I  include  the 

following  letter: 

CoMPTROixER  General  of  the  tJNiTEB 

States, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  16,  J981. 
Hon.  John  J.  Duncan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  DvmcAN:  We  refer  to  your  letter 
dated  October  9.  1981,  concerning  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVA)  on  October  7,  1981,  to  provide  certain 
cash  payments  to  its  top  management  offi- 
cials in  addition  to  their  regular  salaries. 
You  say  that  this  plan  appears  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  TVA  Act,  and  you  have  there- 
fore asked  that  we  conduct  a  study  on  the 
legality  of  the  plan. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  advisory  opinion 
in  which  we  concluded  that  the  plan  im- 
properly contravenes  the  TVA  Act. 

Essentially,  section  3  of  the  TVA  Act,  18 
U.S.C.  831b,  prohibits  TVA  employees  from 
receiving  a  "salary"  in  excess  of  that  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
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rectors,  but  it  also  authorizes  the  Board  to 
otherwise  fix  the  employees'  "compensa- 
tion." Members  of  the  TVA  Board  of  Direc- 
tors under  the  terms  of  5  U.S.C.  5315  hold 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, and  their  salary  or  "basic  pay"  is  there- 
fore limited  to  $52,750  per  annum.  Thus, 
the  salaries  of  TVA's  top  executives,  manag- 
ers, and  engineers  are  also  limited  to  $52,750 
per  annum. 

The  TVA  Board  of  Directors  adopted  a 
resolution  at  their  October  7  meeting  ap- 
proving a  plan  to  pay  up  to  75  TVA  execu- 
tives a  yearly  amount  of  up  to  $36,000  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  salaries.  Those  execu- 
tives would  thus  receive  more  yearly  pay 
under  the  plan  than  the  annual  salary  or 
"basic  pay"  prescribed  by  law  for  members 
of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors. 

TVA  officials  have  suggested  that  the  ad- 
ditional pay  would  constitute  "compensa- 
tion" but  not  "salary"  under  the  terms  of 
section  3  of  the  TVA  Act,  and  that  the  new 
pay  plan  is  therefore  legally  permissible. 
Since  1955  the  TVA  has  construed  the  word 
•salary"  as  used  in  section  3  of  the  TVA  Act 
as  meaning  an  employee's  "basic  compensa- 
tion," or  "annual  rate  of  compensation,"  not 
including  overtime  comp)ensation.  occasional 
bonuses,  retirement  fund  contributions,  and 
miscellaneous  fringe  benefits.  We  agree 
with  that  construction  of  the  statute.  How- 
ever, the  new  pay  plan  was  clearly  designed 
to  circumvent  the  statutory  limitation  on 
salary,  and  in  our  view  the  additional  pay 
would  constitute  a  part  of  an  executive's 
basic  "annual  rate  of  compensation,"  i.e., 
his  "salary."  It  is  therefore  our  opinion  that 
the  new  pay  plan  improperly  contravenes 
the  salary  limitations  imposed  by  section  3 
of  the  TVA  Act. 

While  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  new  pay 
plan  adopted  by  the  TVA  is  not  authorized 
by  law,  TVA  contends  it  is  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties in  recruiting  and  retaining  top  ex- 
ecutive talent  due  to  the  existing  salary  lim- 
itations imposed  by  statute.  Due  to  what 
has  commonly  come  to  be  Icnown  as  Federal 
executive  "pay  compression,"  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  level  IV  executive  pay  had  de- 
creased by  about  40  percent  since  1969  as 
the  result  of  high  levels  of  inflation  during 
the  intervening  years.  This  has  caused  per- 
soiuiel  recruitment  and  retention  problems 
throughout  the  Federal  Government.  Our 
July  31. 1980  report.  "Federal  Executive  Pay 
Compression  Worsens"  (FPCD-80-72),  dis- 
cusses this  problem  more  fully.  In  that 
report  we  recommended  the  Congress  tatke 
action  to  correct  the  "pay  compression" 
problem  that  exists  generally  throughout 
the  Federal  establishment.  We  suggest  this 
general  problem  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  specific  remedial  legislative  action 
taken  with  respect  to  the  TVA's  new  pay 
plan. 

In  your  letter  of  October  9  and  a  subse- 
quent letter  dated  October  16  you  also 
posed  a  number  of  specific  factual  questions 
about  some  of  the  details  of  the  pay  plan 
and  the  effects  it  would  have  on  TVA's  rate- 
payers. Members  of  our  Energy  and  Miner- 
als Division  have  provided  your  staff  with 
the  answers  to  those  questions. 

We  trust  this  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
your  inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Bowsher. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.m 


•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 203  and  urge  my  colleagues 
here  this  afternoon  to  do  likewise. 


As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Termessee  Valley  Authority  must  com- 
pete with  the  industrial  sector  for  the 
kind  of  specialized  talent  that  is  neces- 
sary to  plan,  manage,  and  operate  the 
major  energy  facilities  that  are  part  of 
TVA.  The  salary  in  industries  for 
people  occupying  positions  similar  in 
responsibility  to  those  of  much  of 
TVA's  top  management  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds four  times  that  which  can  be 
paid  to  TVA  employees  because  of  the 
restrictions  contained  in  section  3  of 
the  enabling  statute.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion that  is  not  well  designed  to  lead 
to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
the  kind  of  high  quality  talent  needed 
to  operate  TVA's  nuclear  and  coal 
fired  powerplants  safely  and  efficient- 
ly. I  believe  this  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  one  which  deserves  in- 
creased attention  by  the  committee  in 
the  very  near  future.  In  this  context  I 
am  most  pleased  that  the  conmiittee 
has  committed  itself  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  into  this 
matter  to  exalmine,  among  other 
things,  whether  TVA  may  be  losing 
valuable  and  skilled  employees  at  a 
greater  rate  than  similar  agencies  and 
industries  and  to  what  extent  compen- 
sation or  other  conditions  may  be  con- 
tributing to  any  such  losses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  have  these 
very  serious  concerns  regarding  the 
need  to  assure  TVA's  ability  to  operate 
safely  and  efficiently,  I  believe  the  re- 
striction on  salary  contained  in  section 
3  of  the  TVA  Act  is  clear.  Until  we 
raise  that  ceiling  legislatively  or  some- 
how soften  its  restrictive  nature,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  that  no  action  be 
taken  by  TVA  which  could  have  the 
effect  of  circumventing  the  act's  re- 
quirements. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
203,  urge  its  adoption  here  this  after- 
noon, and  also  assure  my  support  and 
cooperation  during  the  committee's 
effort  as  a  matter  of  high  priority 
next  session  to  examine  TVA's  salary 
structure  needs.* 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
PYippo)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
203. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 
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unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENYING  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
EXPENSES  OP  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS IN  FOREIGN  BROAD- 
CAST UNDERTAKING  AND  DI- 
RECTED PRIMARILY  TO  A  U.S. 
MARKET-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read,  and  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  November  17,  1981.) 


TAX  CUT  ACCELERATION 
NEEDED 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  leg- 
islation to  accelerate  the  tax  rate  re- 
ductions that  will  be  introduced  today 
by  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Walker.  This  measure  would  move 
the  effective  dates  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tions included  in  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  forward  from  July  1982 
and  1983  to  January  1982  and  1983. 
This  bill  will  stimulate  and  speed  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Albert  Einstein  who  recognized  that 
"aU  that  is  valuable  in  society  depends 
upon  the  opportunity  for  development 
afforded  an  individual."  The  American 
people  historically  have  shown  that 
when  given  the  incentive  and  opportu- 
nity, they  are  the  most  productive 
people  on  Earth.  I  firmly  believe  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to 
retiu-n  to  the  age-old  past  of  tax-and- 
spend.  They  want  to  see  this  country 
return  to  a  can-do  spirit  that  made 
America  the  industrial  giant  she  is 
today.  I  have  confidence  that  when 
the  American  people  realize  that  we  in 
Congress  still  subscribe  to  earning 
what  you  get  and  keeping  what  you 
earn,  productivity  will  increase  and 
will  put  our  economy  back  on  track 
and  our  people  back  to  work. 

The  economic  recovery  has  not 
failed.  It  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
work.  It  has  taken  the  country  more 
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than  30  years  to  recognize  that  tax 
and  spend  do  not  solve,  but  add  to  our 
problems  and  yet  some  would  question 
why  in  6  weeks  the  administration's 
economic  recovery  plan  will  not  con- 
trol spending  that  has  gone  unchecked 
for  more  than  1,560  weeks. 

We  know  that  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy with  Federal  spending  has  not 
worked.  For  more  than  30  years,  the 
American  people  have  been  asked  to 
put  their  faith  in  a  system  that  has 
given  them  8-percent  unemployment 
and  more  than  14-percent  inflation, 
eroding  their  paycheclis  and  robbing 
them  of  their  savings  and  security.  It 
is  time  we  put  aside  the  age-old  theory 
that  tax-and-spend  is  good  for  the 
economy.  We  know  from  experience 
that  tax  and  spend  policies  are  hazard- 
ous to  our  economic  health.  It  is  this 
school  of  thought  that  is  responsible 
for  the  economic  mess  we  find  our- 
selves in  today. 

This  legislation  would  give  the 
American  worker  tax  relief  now,  not  9 
months  from  now  and  just  as  impor- 
tantly it  would  mean  stimulating  the 
economy  now  rather  than  later. 
Unless  the  Government  gives  the 
working  people  in  this  country  some 
real  relief,  high  taxes,  inflation  and 
over-regulation  are  going  to  ruin  this 
Nation's  middle  class— the  people  who 
keep  this  country  ruiming. 


LEGISLATION  PERMITTING  FBI 
TO  CHARGE  FEE  FOR  FBI'S 
IDENTIFICATION  DIVISION 

SERVICES 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
permit  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  charge  a 
fee  to  certain  users  of  the  FBI's  Iden- 
tification Division  services.  Currently, 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  is  required  to 
collect  identification,  criminal  identifi- 
cation, crime,  and  other  records,  and 
to  make  these  records  available  for  the 
official  use  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  cities,  and  penal  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Although  it  is  not  required 
to  do  so.  the  FBI  may  also  exchange 
these  identification  records  with  offi- 
cials of  banks  and  to  State  and  local 
governments.  The  FBI  records  enable 
these  entities  to  conduct  thorough  in- 
vestigations of  applicants  for  jobs  and 
licenses  in  areas  where  security  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  applicant  are 
essential.  Without  access  to  these  rec- 
ords, these  organizations  may  im- 
knowingly  employ  individuals  who  do 
not  meet  these  qualifications. 

Unfortunately,  the  service  provided 
by  the  FBI  has  gotten  so  popular  that 
the  FBI  has  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand.  Response  time  is 


often  too  slow  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
requesting  agency.  Especially  where 
the  agency  making  the  request  for  rec- 
ords is  a  criminal  justice  or  law  en- 
forcement agency,  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive the  records  promptly  may  be  dis- 
astrous. We  cannot  permit  this  situa- 
tion to  continue.  The  FBI.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rectify  the  situation,  has  sus- 
pended service  for  1  year  to  all  but  law 
enforcement  agencies.  This  would 
allow  them  the  time  to  catch  up  on 
the  backlog  in  demands,  and  to  update 
their  records.  By  the  time  they  resume 
service  to  banks  and  State  and  local 
agencies  for  employment  and  licensing 
purposes,  the  FBI  believes  it  will  be 
able  to  provide  prompt  and  complete 
information  to  them. 

This  suspension  of  service,  while 
well  motivated,  creates  an  enormous 
problem  and  places  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  agencies  that  can  no 
longer  obtain  these  essential  records. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
them  to  obtain  this  information  else- 
where. Without  the  information,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  thoroughly  check 
out  the  background  of  potential  em- 
ployees. 

There  is  one  other  alternative  to  sus- 
pension of  service.  The  FBI  can  be  au- 
thorized to  charge  fees  to  certain  users 
of  the  system,  to  cover  its  costs  of  pro- 
viding the  records.  The  fee  would  be 
minimal— just  enough  to  cover  the 
costs  of  providing  the  records.  It 
would  allow  the  FBI  the  necessary 
fimds  to  run  an  adequate  Identifica- 
tion Division,  and  would  more  fairly 
distribute  the  burden  of  the  FBI's 
service.  The  dissemination  of  these 
records  to  all  who  rely  on  them  is  es- 
sential to  an  effective  fight  against 
crime.  My  bill  would  permit  the  FBI  to 
continue  this  service.  But  the  FBI 
should  not  be  required  to  shoulder  the 
entire  burden.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  a  partner  with  the  users 
of  the  system. 


D  1740 

WEAK  CLIENTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  administration 
tried  again  to  continue  a  theory  that 
we  now  know  has  been  repudiated  by 
their  own  Budget  Director.  David 
Stockman.  By  seeking  to  cut  5  percent 
across  the  board  from  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  Republicans  proceeded 
to  deny  the  truth  that  has  recently 
been  revealed. 

Even  Stockman  admits  that  when  he 
put  together  his  list  of  "really  fierce, 
blood-and-guts  stuff— widows'  benefits 
and  orphans'  benefits,  things  like  that. 
Still  it  did  not  add  up  to  $40  billion." 
And,    my    friends,    we    have    already 


made  some  of  those  cuts  and  we  have 
begun  to  see  results: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  school- 
children have  already  dropped  out  of 
the  school  limch  program.  Not  just 
those  Mr.  Stockman  considers  weak 
claimants— upper  income  children  who 
enjoy  a  marginal  subsidy— but  rather 
"weak  clients,"  low-income  children 
for  whom  we  know  the  school  lunch 
program  provides  nearly  half  of  their 
daily  nutritional  needs. 

Had  the  Michel  amendment  succeed- 
ed, that  mere  5  percent  across-the- 
board  cut  would  have  removed  100,000 
low-income  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren, all  certified  to  be  at  nutritional 
risk,  from  the  supplemental  feeding 
program  for  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren—a program  which  repeatedly  has 
been  proven  effective  on  medical,  nu- 
tritional, and  cost  measures.  The  ad- 
ministration, though,  never  even 
heeded  its  own  equity  principle.  As 
early  as  March,  the  Reagan  budget 
would  have  drastically  slashed  the 
WIC  program— removing  700,000  preg- 
nant and  lactating  women,  infants, 
and  children  from  participation.  De- 
spite Congress  unanimous  rejection  of 
this  approach,  by  September,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  cuts  eliminating 
800.000  participants. 

These  are  hardly  weak  claims,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  weak  clients, 
clients  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  hun- 
dreds of  Washington  lobbyists  to  press 
their  case.  And,  as  we  have  now  been 
told,  weak  clients  suffer  and  have  al- 
ready suffered  for  their  weakness. 

The  Michel  amendment  would  also 
have  slashed  another  5  percent  from 
the  already  weakened  elementary  and 
secondary  education  program  for  dis- 
advantaged yoimgsters  (title  I).  Secre- 
tary of  Education  Bell  has  repeatedly 
testified  to  title  I's  successes  in  meet- 
ing the  undisputed  needs  of  this  group 
of  children.  "But,"  he  said,  "that's 
where  the  big  money  is."  Again,  the 
claims  of  effectiveness  are  strong,  the 
clients,  unfortunately,  weak. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  egre- 
gious examples. 

The  fact  is  that  this  administration 
has  set  in  motion  an  open-door  policy 
for  special  interests  to  plunder  every 
social  program  they  could.  Whatever 
they  could  steal  from  the  social  side  of 
the  ledger  to  plough  back  into  defense 
and  tax  loopholes  they  did.  But  the 
greed  level  rose  out  of  control.  This 
administration  has  been  "as  intimidat- 
ed by  the  squeaking  wheel"  as  any  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

For  not  only  have  Republicans  been 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  "swamp 
of  $10  to  $20  to  $30  billion  of  waste  in 
the  defense  budget,"  but  they  gave 
away  billions  to  powerful  clients  with 
weak  claims  in  the  tax  bill. 

"One  could  go  on  at  great  length 
searching  for  balance  and  equity  in 
the  outcome  of  the  Reagan  program 
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without  satisfying  the  question." 
Unless  this  administration  and  this 
Congress  reconsider  the  billions  given 
away  through  the  tax  cut  and  the  bil- 
lions thrown  at  the  Pentagon,  even 
the  slightest  hint  of  equity  will  be  lost. 


November  17,  1981 


a  1900 

DR.  RUBEN  METTLER,  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  THE  BOARD  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  OF 
TRW,  INC. 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  honored  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  introduce  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  by  way  of  the  Congression- 
al Record,  Dr.  Ruben  Mettler,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  TRW,  Inc.: 

Dr.  Mettler  was  elected  to  his 
present  position  in  December  1977, 
after  serving  as  president  and  chief  op- 
erating officer  since  1969.  He  has  been 
a  director  of  the  company  since  1965. 

Dr.  Mettler  serves  on  the  boards  of 
Bank  America  Corp..  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  and  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, the  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation, 
and  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, for  which  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
flation. 

He  is  also  active  in  a  number  of  busi- 
ness and  public  service  organizations. 
In  1978-79  he  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Business  (NAB),  an 
organization  which  helps  train  and 
find  jobs  in  industry  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. He  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
were  cochairmen  of  the  1980  United 
Nations  Day  activities  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  addition,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
national  campaign  for  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  in  1980  and  1981 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Action 
Council  for  Minorities  in  Engineering, 
Inc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  business 
council,  serving  as  vice  chairman  in 
1961.  and  the  Business  Roundtable's 
Policy  Committee,  serving  as  a  chair- 
man of  its  ad  hoc  task  force  on  eco- 
nomic strategy  and  its  task  force  on 
employment  policy. 

Dr.  Mettler  has  served  the  Govern- 
ment in  advisory  capacities,  including 
vice  chairman  of  the  Defense  Industry 
Advisory  Council  (1964-70),  chairman 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Sci- 
ence Policy  (1969-70).  and  a  member 
of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel  (1969-70). 

Bom  in  Shafter,  Calif.,  in  1924,  Dr. 
Mettler  entered  Stanford  University  in 
1941.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  a  year 
later.  While  in  the  Navy,  he  attended 
the  California  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, where  he  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  electrical  engineering 


in  1944.  In  1946,  after  completing 
Navy  service,  he  entered  graduate 
school  at  Caltech  and  received  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  1947  and  a 
doctorate  in  electrical  and  aeronauti- 
cal engineering  2  years  later. 

Dr.  Mettler  then  became  a  member 
of  the  technical  staff  of  Hughes  Air- 
craft Co.  for  5  years,  working  on  ad- 
vanced aircraft  electronic  and  radar 
systems.  In  1954  he  was  appointed  a 
full-time  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  1955  Dr.  Mettler  joined  the  newly 
organized  Ramo-Wooldridge  Corp., 
where  he  was  a  leading  participant  in 
the  Nation's  ballistic  missile  and  early 
space  programs.  In  1957  he  was  as- 
signed responsibility  for  technical  su- 
pervision of  the  Atlas.  Titan,  Thor, 
and  Minuteman  programs.  During  this 
time  he  also  was  responsible  for  devel- 
oping several  of  the  Nation's  early  sci- 
entific satellites,  including  Pioneer  1, 
the  first  satellite  to  be  launched  by  a 
private  firm. 

When  Ramo  Wooldridge  merged 
with  Thompson  Products  in  1958,  Dr. 
Mettler  became  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  then  president  of  TRW 
Space  Technology  Laboratories.  When 
the  unit  became  part  of  the^^gHlW 
System  Group  in  1965,  he  was  nalned 
president  of  the  group.  In  1968  he 
became  assistant  president  of  TRW. 
He  was  promoted  to  president  of  the 
company  in  1969. 

Dr.  Mettler  received  the  Eta  Kappa 
Nu  award  for  the  Nation's  most  out- 
standing young  electrical  engineer  in 

1954,  and  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  named  him  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  young  men  in  America  in 

1955.  In  1964  the  Engineering  Soci- 
eties of  Southern  California  elected 
him  engineer  of  the  year.  In  1965  the 
founding  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  elected  Dr. 
Mettler  to  the  organization  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  contribution  to  engineering 
theory  and  practice.  In  1966  Dr. 
Mettler  was  selected  one  of  23  alumni 
to  receive  the  first  Alumni  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  given  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  In 

1979  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  honored  Dr. 
Mettler  with  the  organization's  Na- 
tional Human  Relations  Award,  and  in 

1980  Baldwin- Wallace  College  awarded 
him   an   honorary   degree,   doctor  of 
humane  letters.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  resolu 
tion: 


in  building  Ramo-Wooldridge  Corp.  in  Cali- 
fornia and  its  successful  merger  with 
Thompson  Products  to  form  TRW  Inc.,  and 

Whereas  he  has  given  unstintingly  of  his 
time  and  resources  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  unem- 
ployed, chairing  the  National  Alliance  of 
Business  for  two  terms,  heading  the  nation- 
al campaign  of  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  during  a  record-setting  drive  in  1980- 
81,  and  Joining  with  others  in  industry  to 
form  the  newly  organized  National  Action 
Council  for  Minorities  in  Engineering,  and 

Whereas  he  has  seeked  to  link  business 
success  with  corporate  responsibility 
throughout  his  career,  helping  the  Nation 
to  more  nearly  realize  Roy  Wilkins"  Dream: 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  California  State 
Senate  and  Assembly  salute  Ruben  P. 
Mettler  as  the  recipient  of  the  First  Annual 
Roy  Wilkins  Award  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
NAACP  in  Los  Angeles. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  UKRAINIAN  HELSINKI 
GROUP 


Resolution 

Whereas  Ruben  P.  Mettler  has  been  se- 
lected to  receive  the  First  Annual  Roy  Wil- 
kins Memorial  Award  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  and 

Whereas  Ruben  P.  Mettler  is  a  native  son 
whose  successful  business  career  has  been 
dedicated  to  progress  in  human  relations  as 
well  as  to  industrial  achievements  in  science 
and  engineering  that  have  included  a  part 


IMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dougherty)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  commemorating  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  to  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords.  On  No- 
vember 9,  1976.  10  brave  people  com- 
posed a  declaration  which  outlined  the 
aims  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group. 
Chief  among  these  aims  was  to  report 
on  the  Ukrainian  situation  to  the  co- 
signers of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Within  3  months,  the  leader  of  this 
group,  Mykola  Rudenko,  was  arrested 
in  Kiev  and  sentenced  to  7  years  of 
strict-regimen  labor  camp  and  5  years 
in  exile.  He  was  found  guilty  of  "anti- 
Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda",  the 
so-called  crime  which  occurs  with  such 
regularity  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
swiftness  of  Rudenko's  arrest  by  the 
Soviet  Government  symbolizes  all  too 
clearly  their  decision  to  blatantly 
ignore  the  international  document 
they  signed  in  Helsinki. 

Adding  salt  to  the  wound,  Rudenko's 
wife  was  also  arrested  this  year,  for 
"disseminating    anti-Soviet    materials 
and  illegally  receiving  letters  from  her 
imprisoned   husband."   Many  of   you 
may  remember  the  special  order  the 
Ad    Hoc    Committee    on    the    Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine  conducted  in  July 
for  Raisa  Rudenko,  which  took  place 
just  as  we  were  informed  of  her  arrest. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  years  do  you 
think  Raisa  Rudenko  was  sentenced  to 
prison   for   illegally   receiving   letters 
from  her  husband?  Was  she  sentenced 
to  1  year  or  2  years  for  this  terrible 
crime  of  receiving  a  letter  from  her 
husband?  No,  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion in  Washington  has  learned  that 
Mrs.  Rudenko  was  been  sentenced  to 
10  years  of  imprisonment.  This  treat- 
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ment  is  unbelievable,  and  again.  I  find 
it  Indicative  of  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  Rudenkos  are  but  two  of  the 
millions  who  have  suffered  in  Ukraine. 
But  their  sense  of  honor  in  bringing  to 
light  human  rights  violations  separate 
them  from  many  of  their  countrymen. 
Many  Americans  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  life-threatening 
danger  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group.  Every 
single  member  of  the  group,  has  been 
imprisoned  or  sent  out  of  their  own 
country.  One  has  even  committed  sui- 
cide. 

We  are  here  today  to  ask  the  Soviet 
Government  some  tough  questions. 
Why  do  you  persecute  men  and 
women  who  are  simply  monitoring  an 
international  agreement  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union?  How  much  longer  will 
these  violations  of  human  rights  con- 
tinue? Does  the  Soviet  Government 
think  the  entire  world  is  blind  to  the 
inhumane  treatment  of  Ukrainian  citi- 
zens? 

More  importantly,  we  salute  today 
the  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsin- 
ki Group.  For  5  long  years  they  have 
suffered  for  their  countrymen.   The 
free  nations  of  the  world  appreciate 
all  that  they  have  done,  and  hope 
beyond  measure  that  they  will  not  be 
marking     any     future     anniversaries 
behind  prison  bars.  At  this  point  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following: 
The  Ukrainian  Pubuc  Group  To  Promote 
THE  Implementation  op  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords—Founded   November    9,    1976,    in 
Kiev.  Ukraine 

a  list  of  members  (STATUS  AS  OF  OCTOBER 
1981) 

1.  Imprisoned 

1.  Berdnyk,  Oles.  Writer;  bom  November 
25,  1927;  founding  member  of  Group;  also 
political  prisoner  1949-55:  sentenced  Decem- 
ber 21.  1979,  in  Kiev  to  6  years'  imprison- 
ment and  3  years'  exile. 

2.  Chomovil,  Vyacheslav.  Journalist;  bom 
December  24,  1937;  joined  Group  in  October 
1979;  also  political  prisoner  1967-68,  1972- 
80;  sentenced  June  6,  1980,  in  Yakutsk  to  5 
years'  imprisonment. 

3.  Heyko-Matusevych,  Olha.  PhUologist; 
bom  September  9,  1953;  joined  Group  in 
April  1977;  sentenced  March  12,  1980,  in 
Kiev  to  3  years'  imprisonment. 

4.  Horbal,  Mykola.  Musician,  teacher;  bom 
May  6,  1941;  joined  Group  in  September 
1979;  also  political  prisoner  1971-78;  sen- 
tenced January  21,  1981,  in  Kiev  to  5  years' 
imprisonment. 

5.  Kalynychenko.  Vitally.  Engineer;  bom 
1937;  joined  Group  in  November  1977;  also 
political  prisoner  1966-76;  sentenced  May 
18,  1980,  in  Dnipropetrovsk  to  10  years'  im- 
prisonment and  5  years'  exile. 

6.  Kandyba.  Ivan.  Lawyer;  bom  July  7, 
1930  founding  member  of  Group;  also  politi- 
cal prisoner  1961-76;  sentenced  July  24, 
1981,  in  Lvlv  to  10  years'  imprisonment  and 
5  years'  exUe. 

7.  Lesiv,  Yaroslav.  Teacher;  bom  1945; 
joined  Group  in  September  1979;  also  politi- 
cal prisoner  1967-78;  sentenced  in  Spring 
1980  in  Ivano-Prankivsk  to  2  years'  impris- 
onment. 


8.  Lukyanenko.  Lev.  lAwyer;  bom  August 
24,  1927;  founding  member  of  Group;  also 
political  prisioner  1961-76;  sentenced  July 
20,  1978,  in  Chemihlv  to  10  years'  imprison- 
ment and  5  years'  exile. 

9.  Lytvyn.  Yuriy.  Journalist,  poet;  bom 
1934;  joined  Group  in  December  1977;  also 
political  prisoner  1955-68,  1974-77  sentenced 
Decemtter  19.  1979,  in  Kiev  to  3  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

10.  Marynovych,  Myroslav.  Engineer;  bom 
January  4,  1949;  founding  memlier  of 
Group;  sentenced  March  27,  1978.  in  Vasyl- 
kiv  to  7  years'  imprisonment  and  5  years' 
exile. 

11.  Matusevych.  Mykola.  EUstorian;  bom 
July  19,  1946;  founding  member  of  Group; 
sentenced  March  27,  1978,  in  Vasylkiv  to  7 
years'  imprisonment  and  5  years'  exile. 

12.  Ovsiyenko.  Vasyl.  Teacher;  bom  1949; 
jomed  Group  in  March  1977;  also  political 
prisoner  1973-77;  sentenced  February  8. 
1979,  in  Radomyshl  to  3  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

13.  Popovych,  Oksana.  Bom  January  30, 
1928:  joined  Group  in  February  1979  while 
in  labor  camp;  also  political  prisoner  1944- 
54;  sentenced  in  February  1975  in  Ivano- 
Frankivsk  to  8  years'  imprisonment  and  5 
years'  exile. 

14.  Rudenko,  Mykola.  Writer;  bom  De- 
cember 19,  1920;  founding  member  and  head 
of  Group;  sentenced  July.  1977.  in  Druzh- 
kivka  to  7  years'  imprisonment  and  5  years' 
exile. 

15.  Shukhevych,  Yuriy.  Electrician;  bom 
March  28,  1934;  joined  Group  in  January 
1979  while  in  labor  camp;  also  political  pris- 
oner 1948-58,  1958-68;  sentenced  September 
9.  1972.  in  Nalchik  to  10  years'  imprison- 
ment and  5  years'  exile. 

16.  Shumuk,  Danylo.  Bom  December  30, 
1914;  joined  Group  in  February  1979  while 
in  labor  camp;  also  political  prisoner  1935- 
39.  1945-55.  1957-67;  sentenced  July  7,  1972, 
in  Kiev  to  10  years'  imprisonment  and  5 
years'  exile. 

17.  Sichko,  Petro.  Economist;  bom  August 
18,  1926;  joined  Group  in  April  1978;  also  po- 
litical prisoner  1947-57;  sentenced  December 
4,  1979,  in  Lviv  to  3  years'  imprisonment. 

18.  Sichko,  Vasyl.  Student:  bom  December 
22,  1956;  joined  Group  in  April  1978;  sen- 
tenced December  4,  1979,  in  Lviv  to  3  years' 
imprisonment. 

19.  Sokulsky,  Ivan.  Poet;  bom  1942;  joined 
Group  in  October  1979;  also  political  prison- 
er 1969-74;  sentenced  in  Summer  1980  in 
Dnipropetrovsk  to  10  years'  imprisonment 
and  5  years'  exile. 

20.  Striltsiv,  Vasyl.  Teacher;  bom  January 
13,  1929;  joined  Group  on  April  1977;  also 
political  prisoner  1944-54;  sentenced  Novem- 
ber 12,  1979,  in  Dolyna  to  2  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

21.  Stus,  Vasyl.  Poet;  bom  January  8, 
1938:  joined  Group  in  October  1979;  also  po- 
litical prisoner  1972-80;  sentenced  October 
2,  1980,  in  Kiev  to  10  years'  imprisonment 
and  5  years'  exile. 

22.  Tykhy,  Oleksiy.  Teacher;  bom  Janu- 
ary 31,  1926;  founding  member  of  Group; 
also  political  prisoner  1957-64;  sentenced 
July  1,  1977,  in  Druzhkivka  to  10  years'  im- 
prisonment and  5  years'  exile. 

23.  Zisels,  Yosyf.  Engineer;  bom  Decem- 
ber 2,  1946;  joined  Group  in  October  1978 
whUe  in  labor  camp;  sentenced  April  1979  in 
Chemivtsi  to  3  years'  imprisonment. 

2.  Died 

24.  Melnyk,  Mykhaylo.  Teacher;  bom 
1944;  joined  Group  in  November  1978;  com- 
mitted suicide  March  9,  1979,  as  a  result  of 
continuous  KGB  persecution. 


3.  In  intenuU  exile 

25.  Krasivsky.  Zinoviy.  Poet;  bom  Novem- 
ber 12.  1929:  joined  Group  in  October  1979; 
also  political  prisoner  1967-78;  sentenced 
March  12,  1980.  in  Lviv  to  serve  out  remain- 
ing 8  months'  imprisonment  and  5  years' 
exile  of  previous  sentence. 

26.  Meshko.  Oksana.  Pensioner;  tmm  Jan- 
uary 30,  1905:  founding  member  of  Group: 
also  political  prisoner  1947-55:  sentenced 
January  7,  1981.  in  Kiev  to  6  months'  psy- 
chiatric imprisonment  and  5  years'  exile. 

27.  Rebryk,  Bohdan.  Teacher;  bom  June 
30,  1938;  joined  Group  in  February  1979 
while  in  labor  camp;  also  political  prisoner 
1967-70.  1974-81;  sentenced  in  summer  1974 
in  Ivano-Frankivsk  to  7  years'  imprisonment 
and  3  years'  exile. 

28.  Senyk,  Iryna.  Nurse,  poetess;  bom 
June  8,  1926:  joined  Group  in  May  1979 
while  in  exile:  also  political  prisoner  1944- 
54,  1972-78;  sentenced  in  1972  to  6  years'  im- 
prisonment and  3  years'  exile. 

4.  Released 

29.  Romanyuk,  Vasyl.  Orthodox  priest; 
bom  December  9.  1925:  joined  Group  in 
February  1979  while  in  exile;  also  political 
prisoner  1944-54,  1972-79. 

30.  Rozumny,  Petro.  Teacher,  bom  March 
7,  1926;  joined  Group  in  October  1979;  sen- 
tenced December  21,  1979,  in  village  of 
Solone  near  Dnipropetrovsk  to  3  years'  im- 
prisonment: released  in  Summer  1981. 

31.  Shabatura,  Stefaniya.  Artist;  bom  No- 
vember 5,  1938;  joined  Group  in  October 
1979  while  in  exile:  also  political  prisoner 
1972-77. 

5.  Forced  to  emigrate 

32.  Grigorenko,  Petro.  Soviet  army  gener- 
al: bom  October  16,  1907;  founding  member 
of  Group;  also  political  prisoner  1964-65, 
1969-74;  stripped  of  Soviet  citizenship  on 
March  10.  1978,  and  exiled. 

33.  Karavansky.  Svyatoslav.  Poet,  journal- 
ist; bom  December  24, 1920:  joined  Group  in 
Septeml)er  1979:  also  political  prisoner 
1944-60.  1965-79:  emigrated  to  the  West  in 
November  1979. 

34.  Malynkovych.  Volodymyr.  Physician; 
l)om  1940:  joined  Group  in  October  1978; 
emigrated  to  the  West  in  December  1979. 

35.  Strokata,  Nina.  Physician,  microbiolo- 
gist: bom  January  31,  1926;  founding 
member  of  Group:  also  political  prisoner 
1971-75:  emigrated  to  the  West  in  November 
1979. 

36.  Svitlychna,  Nadia.  Philologist:  bom 
November  8,  1936;  undeclared  member  of 
Group  while  in  Ukraine;  joined  Group  in 
fall  1978;  also  political  prisoner  1972-76; 
emigrated  to  the  West  in  October  1978. 

37.  Vins,  Petro.  Student:  bom  1956;  joined 
Group  in  February  1977;  also  political  pris- 
oner 1978-79;  emigrated  to  the  West  in  June 
1979. 

38.  Plyushch,  Leonid.  Cybemeticist;  bom 
in  1939;  membei  of  Group's  External  Repre- 
sentation; also  political  prisoner  1972-76; 
emigrated  to  the  West  in  January  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Don- 
nelly), the  cochalrman  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  friend  from 
Philadelphia  In  commemorating  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  to  promote  the  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords.  We  have  re- 
served this  time  In  the  House  today  to 
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call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Ukrainian  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  responsibility  for  monitoring 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords  are  in  prison  or  exile.  These 
people  have  been  subjected  to  many 
attacks  on  their  privacy,  and,  in  fact, 
one  of  these  brave  people  committed 
suicide  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  con- 
tinued harassments  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  the  KGB. 

We  are  here  to  state  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  to  all  the  free  world  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  their  efforts,  nor 
will  we  forget  their  efforts  that  they 
have  taken  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine,  which 
was  recently  formed  in  the  House,  will 
work  for  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Ukranian  Helsinki 
group. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  repeat- 
edly violated  the  terms  of  the  PHnal 
Act.  That  is  why  members  of  the  mon- 
itoring group  have  been  attacked  so  vi- 
ciously. The  Soviets  simply  do  not 
want  news  to  reach  us  or  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  free  world  of  the  many  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  that  occur 
within  the  Iron  Curtain.  Today's  spe- 
cial order  is  one  sign  that  the  Soviet 
effort  to  keep  the  voices  of  dissent 
quiet  is  a  failure.  The  Soviet  should 
realize  that  they  will  never  be  able  to 
silence  the  voices  of  freedom  no 
matter  how  hard  they  try,  and  in  that 
effort  they  are  condenmed  to  defeat. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  Pennsylvania  and  ap- 
plaud him  for  taking  this  time  at  the 
end  of  the  session  today  to  commemo- 
rate and  to  recommit  our  efforts  to 
those  brave  people  in  the  Ukraine  who 
are  simply  monitoring  a  signed  agree- 
ment that  is  being  violated  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  by  Soviet  authorities  and 
members  of  the  KGB,  and  recommit 
ourselves  and  members  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine  that  we  also,  here  in  the 
Congress,  shall  monitor  the  events 
that  take  place  in  the  Ukraine  and  in 
all  the  Baltic  States,  and  that  those 
voices  of  freedom  are  being  heard,  will 
be  heard  and  shall  be  heard,  and  that 
they  have  many  supporters  here  in 
the  Congress  and  many  people  who 
will  be  participating  in  the  special 
order  tonight. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  for  his 
comments  on  this  most  significant 
day. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body  and  a 
champion  in  the  cause  of  the  Ukraine, 
Mr.  BAiury. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  I>ennsylvania.  I 
thank  my  colleague  very  much,  very 
sincerely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  of  all  com- 
pliment Mr.  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Don- 
welly  for  their  leadership  of  the  Ad 


Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Baltic  State  and  the  Ukraine.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  this 
afternoon  in  commemorating  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ulcrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote 
the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Today's  anniversary  is  not 
only  an  occasion  for  celebration,  but 
also  an  opportunity  to  commend  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  perse- 
cuted for  the  their  belief  in  and  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  human  rights 
that  underly  the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  emergence  and  success  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  has  reaf- 
firmed to  the  Soviets  and  to  our  West- 
em  Nations  that  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple's movement  for  national  and 
human  rights  is  very  much  alive.  The 
efforts  by  Soviet  officials  to  suppress 
and  silence  these  men  and  women 
have  been  brutal.  But  despite  the  per- 
secution of  23  of  its  37  members,  the 
group  has  been  successful  in  monitor- 
ing the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  The  evidence  they 
have  collected  is  clear— the  Soviets 
have  completely  disregarded  the 
rights  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

The  group  declared  its  intent  to 
raise  the  level  of  legal  consciousness  in 
the  Ultraine.  It  has  done  so  by  unhesi- 
tatingly accepting  and  working  on  the 
proposition  that  laws,  whether  they  be 
the  constitutions  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  or  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act.  are  real  and  binding,  and  that 
each  individual  has  a  right  to  their 
protection,  from  all.  including  natural- 
ly, his  own  government.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  this  consciousness 
and,  by  its  own  adherence  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law,  has  demonstrat- 
ed imperialist  Russia's  wanton  disre- 
gard for  its  own  laws  and  for  the  Inter- 
national agreements  it  has  signed. 

The  Helsinki  accords  have  given  rise 
to  a  genuine  hope  that  individuals  and 
nations  in  the  Eastern  bloc  will  have 
their  rights  respected.  Certainly  the 
efforts  of  the  Ukranian  Helsinki 
Group  are  invaluable  to  attaining  this 
goal.  We  do  well  to  commend  and  en- 
courage these  men  and  women  in  their 
work,  knowing  full  well  ourselves  that 
often  times  a  very  high  price  has  to  be 
paid  to  attain  dignity,  justice,  and 
freedom  from  repression.  Let  us  do 
more  than  commend  and  recognize  in 
the  future.  Let  us  find  a  way  to  give 
more  direct  assistance.  If  we  cannot  do 
so  as  a  Government  then  let  us  do  so 
as  individuals. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  for  those  very  inspiring 
remarlts. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
another  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nelligan). 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  cochairman  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee that  they  so  ably  head.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  want  to  compliment 
both  of  them  for  their  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I,  too.  am  pleased  to 
be  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  to 
commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group. 

On  November  9,  1976,  nine  men  and 
one  woman  courageously  confronted 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  forming  an  organization  to  monitor 
that  country's  compliance  with  the 
1975  Helsinki  accords. 

Given  the  long  history  of  repression 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
against  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  monitoring 
group  was  an  exceedingly  brave  act.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  intimidation, 
threats,  and  ruthless  retaliation,  these 
individuals  publicly  declared  their 
intent  to  see  that  fundamental  human 
rights  were  observed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Regrettably,  but  predictably,  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  have  suffered  dearly  for  their 
defiance  of  the  Kremlin.  At  the 
present  time,  all  37  of  the  Ukrainian 
monitors  have  been  imprisoned,  incar- 
cerated in  "hard  regime"  labor  camps 
or  exiled  from  their  homeland. 

Yet,  the  very  fact  that  we  can  com- 
memorate the  fifth  anniversary  of  this 
group  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  tribute  to  their 
success.  Despite  the  persecution  of  its 
individual  members,  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group  continues  to  exist  as  a 
major  force  for  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  members  of  this  group  have  en- 
dured extreme  hardship,  but  their 
voice  has  been  heard.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  attempt- 
ed to  break  the  will  and  drive  of  the 
Helsinki  Group's  leaders,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded. 

I  believe  a  major  factor  in  the  ongo- 
ing battle  for  human  rights  in  the 
Ukraine  is  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  themselves.  Ukrainians,  who 
number  50  million,  or  20  percent  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  population,  have 
survived  long  years  of  Russian  oppres- 
sion. They  have  been  denied  their  na- 
tional churches,  political  representa- 
tion, and  culture.  Yet  they  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  the  forces  of  Russif ica- 
tion. 

I  also  believe  the  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Helsinki  Group  belie  the 
myth  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  ho- 
mogenous state.  It  reveals  the  under- 
lying truth  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  an 
authoritarian  regime  seeking  to 
impose  its  will  on  an  amalgam  of  sepa- 
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rate  nations,  ethnic  groups,  and  racial 
entities. 

In  attempting  to  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  into  compliance  with  its  inter- 
national agreements,  in  attempting  to 
guarantee  the  citizens  of  the  Ukraine 
certain  rights  in  national,  cultural, 
civil,  political,  and  religious  affairs, 
and  in  attempting  to  have  the 
Ukraine— as  a  European  state  and 
founding  member  of  the  U.N.— includ- 
ed in  the  Helsinki  process,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  is  striv- 
ing to  maintain  and  develop  the  identi- 
ty of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

This  is  a  process  which  the  United 
States  must  support.  The  defense  of 
human  and  national  rights  of  the 
Ukraine  must  remain  a  consistent  ele- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

D  1910 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for 
those  very  moving  remarlcs.  It  address- 
es it  right  to  the  point  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  thought  it  very  interesting  today. 
Mr.  Speaker— I  sent  a  letter  to  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin  advising  him  that  we 
would  take  this  special  order  today. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  re- 
fused to  accept  the  letter  and  there- 
fore, since  Mr.  Dobrynin  would  not 
take  my  letter.  I  will  read  it  publicly 
and  perhaps  he  can  get  it  out  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  17,  1981. 
His  Excellency  Amatoly  Dobrymih, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ambassador  Dobrykin:  Last  week 
marked  the  Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords.  As  you  may  know,  all  37  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  have  been 
sentenced  to  prison  or  exUed  from  their 
country.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  violate  the  human  rights  of 
these  and  many  other  Ukrainian  citizens. 

The  United  States  Congress  Is  very  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group. 
They  are  simply  monitoring  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment's adherence  to  the  accords  of  the 
Helsinki  Act,  signed  in  1975.  For  this  reason, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  conduct  a 
Special  Order  to  address  this  serious  Issue 
this  evening.  It  is  my  hope  that  your  gov- 
ernment will  carefully  consider  the  state- 
ments of  the  many  Congressmen  who  will 
speak  out  tonight  In  support  of  the  Ultralnl- 
an  Helsinki  Group. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  Dougherty. 

Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Mr.  Do- 
brynin did  not  care  to  accept  my 
letter,  maybe  he  will  get  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  he  can 
read  it  there. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reached  the  point  in  time  where  they 
are  so  afraid  to  even  accept  a  letter 


from  a  Congressman,  I  guess  they  are 
really  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  their  phoniness.  their  charades, 
their  make-believe,  is  not  having  any 
impact  on  this  country.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting that  a  country  that  signs  an 
agreement  in  the  area  of  himmn  rights 
and  then  blatantly  violates  that  agree- 
ment is  trying  to  convince  those  of  us 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  that  we  should 
enter  into  some  type  of  disarmament 
agreement,  I  would  pose  that  thought 
that  if  the  Soviets  are  so  embarrassed 
and  so  willing  to  blatantly  violate  an 
international  agreement  in  the  area  of 
human  rights,  how  can  we  ever  expect 
to  trust  anything  they  would  say  in 
any  type  of  agreement  of  disarma- 
ment?   

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Coh- 
YERS)  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  him 
participate. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
come  to  the  floor  to  indicate  to  him 
and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  mutual  concern  that  we  all  have 
for  human  rights  and  their  violations 
wherever  they  may  occur  in  the  world. 

I  would  tell  him  that  I  have  been  vis- 
ited by  members  of  this  organization 
who  constitute  Ukrainian  Public 
Group,  for  promoting  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, and  I  must  say  that  I  was  quite 
frankly  taken  aback  by  what  they  told 
me  of  the  suffering,  of  the  treatment 
that  their  relatives  and  families  and 
friends  have  been  afforded,  and  the 
years  of  struggle  that  this  special 
order  signifies.  And  so.  out  of  that 
concern  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  come  to  the  well  to  join  those  in 
the  Congress  and  those  in  this  country 
who  feel  deeply  about  the  concern  of 
justice  and  equality  and  human  digni- 
ty throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  work  with  him.  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
that  is  now  holding  hearings  in  this 
matter,  and  I  would  like  to  learn  more 
about  it  and  find  out  what  we  as  a 
Congress  can  do  to  bring  all  of  the  as- 
sistance that  we  can  to  these  very  cou- 
rageous people. 

Now,  if  I  might  say  to  my  colleague, 
I  hope  that  we  wiU  be  able  to  separate 
many  of  the  complex  issues  on  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  relations  from  this 
particular  incident.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  grievous  error  if  we  were  to 
link  the  consideration  of  disarmament 
with  this  particular  issue  and  suggest 
that  because  one  is  insoluble,  the 
other  is  insoluble.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  tried  to  promote  a 
peaceful  context  in  which  the  nations 
on  this  planet  could  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences, because  I  am  persuaded  that 
violence  and  the  nuclear  arms  race  will 
never  solve  the  problems  of  my  people 


or  his  people.  And  so,  it  is  with  that 
still-strong  hope  that  I  approach  this 
subject  and  I  join  the  ranks  of  those 
that  the  gentleman  has  persuaded  to 
march  with  him,  and  hope  that  per- 
haps there  can  be  some  dialog  started. 

I  was  talking  with  another  Member 
who  feels  as  strongly  as  we  do  about 
this  subject,  and  perhaps  this  will  go 
down  as  a  naivete,  but  perhaps  there 
can  be  some  dialog  that  has  not  been 
initiated  take  place.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  to  which  I 
refer  that  hearings  were  held  yester- 
day told  me  that  some  part  of  the 
Russian  Government  was  there  re- 
cording the  proceedings.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hot)e  that  anything  from  those 
proceedings  will  not  be  further  used  to 
harass  or  suppress  the  people  for 
whom  we  work  so  diligently  to  gain 
their  freedom  and  to  make  justice 
work  all  over  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Soviet  Union. 

So,  it  is  out  of  these  deeply  held 
views  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
able  to  bring  me  to  his  side  and  enlist 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  noble 
and  a  very  praiseworthy  cause.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  for 
those  very  thoughtful  comments,  and 
they  were  very  important  to  us  all. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  it  was  2  months  ago  that  I 
had  the  privilege  to  visit  with  some 
Ukrainians  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  statement  about  their 
concerns,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Ukraine.  I  would  like  to  make  ref- 
erence to  that  statement  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  Member  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  Congress  but 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
those  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  include  as  an  addition  to  my 
original  comments  the  names  of  all  of 
the  37  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  promote  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  that  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  United 
States  include  the  names  of  these  out- 
standing men  and  women. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  G0N2:ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
merely  to  offer  my  name  on  the  list  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  associated 
themselves  with  the  gentleman's  spe- 
cial order  today,  and  to  thank  him  for 
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his  interest  and  his  great  concern  in 
this  very,  very  troubling  problem.  I 
just  felt  that  the  least  I  could  do 
would  be  to  offer  my  name  to  add  to 
the  roster. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Texas  for  those 
comments. 

•  Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  commemo- 
rate the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group,  and  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Dougherty  and  Donnel 
LY  for  calling  this  special  order  today. 
I  also  wish  to  recognize  the  good  work 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressmen Charles  Dougherty  and 
Brian  Donnelly. 

Last  July,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations held  a  hearing  on  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  fo- 
cused specifically  on  the  persecution 
of  dissidents  and  human  rights  groups 
in  the  Ukraine.  At  that  hearing,  we 
were  honored  to  have  with  us.  Dr. 
Nina  Strakota-Karavansky,  a  member 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  and  a 
former  political  prisoner.  Her  hus- 
band, Sviatoslav  Karavansky,  served 
over  30  years  in  prison  for  his  human 
rights  activities.  In  her  testimony.  Dr. 
Nina  Strakota  discussed  the  long 
prison  sentences  received  in  the 
Ukraine  for  religious,  ideological,  or 
political  activities,  and  police  interven- 
tion into  family  matters.  She  named 
dozens  of  friends  and  colleagues  who 
have  been  harassed,  imprisoned,  or  in- 
carcerated in  psychiatric  hospitals. 
Many  of  these  people  were  the  origi- 
nal monitors  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments. The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
imprisons  those  who  take  seriously  the 
international  human  rights  agree- 
ments that  their  country  has  signed  is 
chilling  proof  of  Russia's  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Dr.  Nina  Strakota-Karavansky  told 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations  that: 

The  unsanitary  conditions  of  a  prisoner's 
daily  existence,  directed  against  the  prison- 
er's mind,  body,  and  spirit,  are  an  indisputa- 
ble proof  of  the  use  of  torture  in  the  USSR. 

At  the  completion  of  her  testimony. 
Dr.  Strakota  said:  "May  the  Lord  bless 
those  who  do  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  suffering  of  my  nation." 

I  think  that  her  words  are  the  key  to 
human  rights  advocacy:  We  must  not 
remain  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
others.  We  in  the  United  States  have  a 
unique  opportunity— and  obligation— 
to  speak  for  those  who  cannot  speak. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
use  this  opportunity  in  every  possible 
way  to  bring  attention  to  the  tortured, 
the  disappeared,  and  the  silenced  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  around  the  world.  It 
is  also  my  hope  that  as  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration   continues    to   send    the 


Soviet  Union  huge  amounts  of  our  ag- 
ricultural products  they  will  remem- 
ber the  captured  people  of  the 
Ukraine.* 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  9,  1976,  10  Ukrainian  men 
and  women  organized  to  serve  a  noble 
and  lawful  mission.  The  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group  was  formed  to  monitor 
the  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment with  the  1975  Helsinki  accords. 
In  its  founding  declaration,  the  group 
demanded  that  the  International  Dec- 
laration of  Himian  Rights,  which 
guarantees  the  free  exchange  of  "in- 
formation and  ideas  through  any 
media  regardless  of  frontiers,  become 
the  basis  of  relations  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  state"  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  history  of  the  group  is  a  chronicle 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  thorough 
contempt  for  the  humanitarian  princi- 
ples expressed  in  these  two  docu- 
ments, which  they  themselves  signed, 
as  well  as  in  their  own  Constitution. 
Of  the  group's  eventual  37  members, 
not  one  remains  alive  and  at  liberty  in 
the  Ukraine  today.  They  have  all  been 
imprisoned,  sentenced  to  labor  camp, 
or  exiled.  But  under  the  physical  and 
psychological  burden  of  persecution, 
not  a  single  member  broke  down.  Not 
one  man  or  woman  retracted  his  or 
her  position  enimciated  in  the  name  of 
50  million  fellow  countrymen. 

I  therefore  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
denunciation  of  the  oppression  of 
human  rights  in  the  Ukraine  and 
wherever  the  Soviet  reach  of  power 
extends.  And  I  join  my  colleagues  also 
in  the  celebration  of  the  spirit  of 
human  liberty  which  lives  still  in  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  and  which  is  the  duty  of  the 
free  world  to  protect  and  promote.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
noting  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords.  This 
group  was  established  on  November  9, 
1976,  in  Kiev  by  10  human  rights  ac- 
tivists with  the  objectives  of  monitor- 
ing the  Soviet  Government's  compli- 
ance with  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  1975  Helsinki  accords  and  to 
inform  the  citizens  of  Ukraine  and  the 
world  community  of  any  violations. 

Of  the  37  members  that  joined  the 
group  during  the  past  5  years,  the  ma- 
jority have  been  imprisoned  for  this 
activity,  while  the  others  are  either 
exiled,  expatriated,  or  under  police 
surveillance.  One  member  was  driven 
to  suicide. 

The  group's  leader,  Mykola  Ru- 
denko,  was  sentenced  to  7  years  im- 
prisonment and  5  years  exile.  Vasyl 
Stus,  a  poet  and  a  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  was  tried 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  thoughts  he 
expressed  in  personal  correspondence 
to  friends,  which  was  presented  as  evi- 
dence in  the  courtroom.  Stus  was  sen- 


tenced to  15  years.  Another  example 
of  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the 
Soviet  authorities  combat  Ukrainian 
nationalism  can  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Yuriy  Shukhevych,  who  joined  the 
Helsinki  Group  while  still  serving  his 
latest  prison  term.  ShuKhevych  was 
first  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  10 
years  in  1947,  when  he  was  14.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  commander  of  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army.  Since 
then,  he  has  spent  all  of  4  years  in 
prison,  and  if  he  is  released  after  his 
current  term  in  1987,  at  the  age  of  53, 
he  will  have  spent  35  years  behind 
bars  or  barbed  wire. 

With  the  continued  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  Communist  countries, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  world  assert  their  op- 
position to  this  form  of  political  tyran- 
ny and  reinforce  the  work  of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  in  monitoring 
the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Soviet  Government  has 
repeatedly  violated  the  terms  of  the 
act,  and  further,  has  obstructed  the 
Ukrainian  Group's  efforts  to  monitor 
violations.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
suppress  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the 
non-Russian  Republics  within  the 
U.S.S.R. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  205,  which  requests  the 
President  to  act  through  diplomatic 
channels  for  the  release  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group 
from  incarceration  and  to  prevail  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  to  cease  har- 
assing and  persecuting  them,  I  believe 
that  it  is  especially  important  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  full  and 
uncompromising  support,  for  the  basic 
concept  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  a 
people,  to  the  free  and  independent 
choice  of  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  wish  to  live.  I  join  in 
expressing  my  hope  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  captive  peoples  for  nation- 
al independence  will  once  more  be  re- 
stored. We  must  not  let  the  deter- 
mined spirit  of  the  captive  peoples  as 
represented  by  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group,  be  broken.* 
•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  To  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords  on 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  Ukraine  who  founded 
the  group  have  risked  their  lives  and 
have  been  subjected  to  insufferable 
torture  at  the  hands  of  their  Soviet 
oppressors  because  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  peacefully  exercise  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Helsin- 
ki accords. 
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Clearly,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
displayed  its  total  disregard  with  re- 
spect to  the  basic  principles  of  human 
rights  by  neglecting  to  comply  with 
the  stipulations  set  forth  by  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  which  they  willingly 
signed  in  an  international  forum.  But 
more  importantly,  this  historic  occa- 
sion exemplifies  the  strength  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  Ukrainian  people  who 
in  the  face  of  adversity  and  danger, 
have  relentlessly  continued  their 
peaceful  quest  to  realize  their  funda- 
mental human  rights  objectives  under 
these  accords. 

The  plight  of  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  character- 
izes the  desires  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  exercise  their  human  rights 
and  to  determine  their  own  national 
destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  as  a 
signer  of  the  accords  has  a  responsibil- 
ity with  respect  to  pressing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adhere  to  this  agreement  so 
that  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and 
throughout  the  Baltic  States  can  exer- 
cise their  basic  human  rights  and  self- 
determination.* 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  Americans  who  are  free  of  gov- 
ernmental oppression,  we  tend  to  take 
for  granted  the  freedom  guaranteed  to 
us  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  In  our  relative  comfort  and 
sense  of  freedom,  we  often  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge the  constant  struggle  being 
waged  by  people  throughout  the  world 
for  recognition  of  their  fundamental 
human  and  civil  rights. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group,  we  must  bring  to  mind  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  those  courageous 
Ukrainian  men  and  women  who  have 
believed  in  the  principles  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
The*  attempts  of  the  Ukrainian  Group 
to  monitor  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  met  with 
severe  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
.  emment.  The  members  of  the  group 
have  been  subjected  to  imprisonment, 
long  sentences  in  forced  labor  camps, 
and  harassment  by  the  KGB.  Disre- 
garding the  group's  efforts,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act 
and  continues  to  flout  the  basic  inten- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Talks  on  the  Helsinki  accords  re- 
sumed in  Madrid  in  late  October.  To 
clearly  demonstrate  our  support  for 
the  courage  and  dignity  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Group,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Soviet  representatives  their 
Government's  gross  violations  of  com- 
pliance with  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  We 
must  call  for  a  halt  to  such  violations 
and  a  halt  to  the  persecution  and  har- 
assment which  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  members,  and  all  those  around 
them,  must  endure. 


We  treasure  the  rights  and  freedoms 
which  we  have  struggled  to  obtain.  Let 
us  never  become  so  complacent  that 
we  are  blind  to  the  struggles  of 
others.* 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago,  on  November  9,  1976.  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  To  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
was  founded  to  promote  compliance 
with  the  then  nascent  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  accords  were  intended  as  a 
landmark  international  agreement, 
guaranteeing  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
every  country  which  became  a  signato- 
ry. 

Unfortunately,  the  past  5  years  have 
proven  the  utter  insincerity  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  Soviet  Union  in  signing 
the  accords.  The  fate  of  the  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  bears 
tragic  witness  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  abysmal  human  record. 

Thirty-seven  courageous  Ukrainians 
joined  together  to  attempt  to  insure 
that  the  civil,  cultural,  political,  and 
religious  freedoms  guaranteed  at  Hel- 
sinki would  indeed  be  allowed.  All  of 
them  have  undergone  persecution, 
whether  through  imprisonment,  perse- 
cution, exile,  or  expulsion.  Each  was 
punished  for  the  crime  of  thinking 
freely  and  acting  as  individuals  in  a  so- 
ciety dependent  on  compliance  with  a 
totalitarian  regime. 

We,  as  leaders  of  a  nation  whose  citi- 
zens champion  liberty,  must  not  allow 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  Helsinki  to  die. 
We  must  continue  to  work  for  greater 
freedom  of  citizens  of  all  nations,  tak- 
ing our  inspiration  from  the  courage 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  who 
acted  with  far  less  hope  of  success, 
and  far  greater  loss  from  failure.* 
•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  dual  purpose  here  today  as  we  com- 
memorate the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group. 

Not  only  do  we  rise  in  humble  trib- 
ute to  its  37  brave  members  and  the 
terrible  suffering  they  have  so  selfless- 
ly  endured,  but  also,  we  act  as  com- 
rades in  spirit  to  help  them  advance 
their  noble  cause. 

We  are,  quite  simply,  among  those 
"People  of  good  will"  on  whom  the 
Ukrainian's  steadfast  quest  for  free- 
dom depends.  This  theme,  so  eloquent- 
ly expressed  in  1976  by  fotmder 
Mykola  Rudenko,  is  truer  still  5  years 
hence. 

Soviet  persecution  of  the  group's 
members,  their  families,  friends,  and 
sympathizers,  continues  unabated.  Yet 
equally  relentless  is  the  message  of 
the  imprisoned  and  exiled  members 
who  refuse  to  give  in. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  those 
first  10  Ukrainians  risked  everything 
to  make  sure  the  Soviets  lived  up  to 
their  Helsinki  promises. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  that  they 
have  not  done  so;  rather,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  stepped  up  its  repres- 


sive tactics  in  the  face  of  the  Ukraini- 
an challenge. 

That  challenge,  as  all  of  us  here 
know,  is  a  potent  one.  The  truth  is  a 
most  powerful  adversary,  and  the  So- 
viets are  duly  fearful,  fighting  it  at 
every  turn  the  only  way  they  know 
how— with  force. 

The  Helsinki  monitors  have  docu- 
mented such  violations  time  and  time 
again;  in  fact,  they  are  enduring  them 
now,  with  a  sense  of  courage  and  dedi- 
cation that  inspires  fellow  Ukrainians 
to  continue  their  struggle  for  basic 
human  rights. 

Of  the  37  original  Helsinki  monitors, 
there  are  no  active  meml)ers  left  in 
the  Ukraine.  Yet  their  effectiveness  is 
not  diminished  by  this  grim  fact.  In- 
stead, their  efforts  stand  as  testament 
to  the  enduring  strength  and  belief  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  that  ulti- 
mately, the  Ukrainian  patriotic  strug- 
gle will  be  won.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
rise  and  join  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  in  protesting  the  ongo- 
ing persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group  by  Soviet  authorities  on 
this  the  fifth  axuiiversary  of  the 
group's  formation.  I  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  share  my  senti- 
ments when  I  say  that  this  is  a  traves- 
ty of  justice  which  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  cosigned  a 
letter  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  re- 
questing the  release  of  those  Soviet 
citizens  who  are  members  of  the 
Ukranian  Public  Group  To  Promote 
Implementation  of  the  Helenski  Ac- 
cords. According  to  reports  I  have  re- 
viewed, it  is  my  understanding  that  all 
members  of  this  group  have  been 
either  imprisoned,  sent  to  labor  camps, 
or  forced  into  exile.  I  would  hardly 
consider  their  efforts  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  agreements 
a  crime.  However,  I  believe  that  this  is 
precisely  the  attitude  the  Soviets  have 
adopted  toward  these  individuals  and 
is  just  one  more  example  of  the  disre- 
gard with  which  Kremlin  officials  view 
their  commitments  to  the  free  world. 

In  marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group's  forma- 
tion, we  can  only  hope  that  the  sixth 
anniversary  will  be  brighter  for  all  of 
those  who  believe  in  basic  himian 
rights  and  have  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  bom  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  received  letters 
from  various  groups  favoring  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
particularly  as  those  accords  apply  to 
the  situation  in  Ukraine.  I  imderstand 
a  special  order  was  held  on  this  sub- 
ject last  week.  I  was  unable  to  join  in 
that  order  so  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with 
all  those  who  seek  full  implementation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
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As  reported  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlelady  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick)  members  of  the 
Uluainian  Public  Group  To  Promote 
Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
corids  have  reportedly  been  impris- 
oned, sent  to  labor  camps  or  forced 
into  exile. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  direct  contravention 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
accords— the  f^al  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  other  na- 
tions agreeing  to  those  accords  vowed 
to  respect  elemental  human  rights.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
intimidation,  beatings,  surveillance, 
imprisonment,  and  the  abuse  of  psy- 
chiatric therapeutic  drugs  and  devices 
has  made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

I  Join  with  all  our  colleagues  in  call- 
ing upon  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  to 
relay  to  his  government  the  concern  of 
the  American  people  over  abuses  of 
human  rights  in  Ukraine  and  through- 
out the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recog- 
nizing the  work  and  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  To  Promote 
the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

This  month  marks  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  an  alliance  of 
committed  individuals  who  have  de- 
manded that  the  Soviet  Government 
honor  the  Ukrainian  people's  claim  to 
the  full  range  of  human  rights.  These 
men  and  women  have  endured  the 
risks  and  dangers  that  accompany 
their  vigilant  information-gathering 
activities— their  lives  have  been  re- 
stricted, they  have  been  harassed,  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  and  one  has  died  in 
the  battle.  We  honor  today  a  small 
group  of  people  who  believe  so  deeply 
in  the  quest  for  human  rights  of  their 
fellow  Ukrainians  that  they  have  sac- 
rificed their  personal  security  and 
well-being  and  have  lived  with  the  ag- 
onies of  forced  separation  from  their 
families.  These  ordinary  people— an 
economist,  artist,  priest,  historian, 
former  general,  lawyers,  physicians, 
teachers,  engineers,  journalists,  stu- 
dents, and  writers— have  waged  an  un- 
compromising battle  to  publicize 
human  rights  violations  in  the 
Ukraine. 

However,  all  37  of  the  group's  mem- 
bers have  been  prevented  from  doing 
the  work  they  set  out  to  do— 23  are 
now  in  Soviet  prisons,  6  have  been 
forced  into  exile  abroad,  and  4  are  in 
internal  exile. 

In  their  memorandum  No.  5,  the 
members  of  the  group  write: 

*  *  *  we  have  a  constitution  that  is  not  al- 
together bad,  our  country  signed  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 


Helsinki  Accords,  and  in  all  these  docu- 
ments there  are  endless  repetitions  about 
Human  Rights,  about  all  that  Man  can  do 
and  has  a  right  to  and  this  and  that,  etc. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  reality,  then  all  of 
these  rights  and  opportunities  turn  not  only 
into  mirages  but  into  cruel  blows.  By  de- 
manding that  which  is  declared  in  official 
documents,  a  human  being  dooms  himself 
to  endless  tortures.  Himself  and  those  clos- 
est to  him  •  •  •. 

We  recognize  today  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mination and  conviction  which  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  these  individuals.  The 
American  people  should  know  that  the 
dream  of  freedom  we  hold  so  dear  is  so 
loved  by  those  in  the  world  for  whom 
the  reality  has  not  yet  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  admiration 
for  these  brave  individuals.* 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  note  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  To 
Promote  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty, for  sponsoring  this  special  order 
and  allowing  us  to  bring  greater  public 
attention  to  the  important  struggle  for 
human  rights  that  is  occurring  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group. 

On  November  9,  1981,  10  brave 
Ukrainian  men  and  women  formed  the 
Helsinki  Group  to  promote  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords, 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  34 
other  nations  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  accords  included  a 
number  of  human  rights  principles 
which  the  signatory  states  promised  to 
respect. 

In  founding  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group,  these  individuals  sought  to 
foster  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  among  nations.  Of  the  10 
founders,  7  are  now  in  Soviet  prisons, 
1  is  in  internal  exile  and  2  were  forc- 
ibly exiled  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Twenty-seven  other  individuals  who 
joined  the  group  suffered  similar 
fates.  These  individuals— writers, 
poets,  teachers,  journalists,  lawyers, 
priests,  and  artists— were  punished  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  trying  to  insure 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  simply  abided  by  the 
agreement  it  had  signed  in  Helsinki  to 
observe  basic  tenets  of  human  rights. 

In  spite  of  such  oppression,  their 
struggle  for  human  rights  continues. 
In  the  words  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group: 

Peace  in  Europe  cannot  be  built  on  lies 
and  the  secret  designs  of  the  rulers  of  indi- 
viduals states.  Peace  cannot  be  built  on  the 
oppression  of  peoples,  for  such  a  peace  does 
not  mean  happiness  for  the  oppressed  and 
disfranchised,  and  they  will  strive  to  destroy 
it. 

Pew  situations  so  dramatically  dem- 
onstrate the  differences  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  free  nations.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  free  nations  to 
continue  to  point  out  those  differences 


and  endeavor  to  correct  Soviet  indif- 
ference to  human  rights.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  set  aside  this  time 
to  bring  public  attention  to  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group.* 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group.  Five  years 
ago  last  week  a  small  group  of  Ukraini- 
ans publicly  joined  together  and  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  inform 
their  fellow  citizens  and  the  rest  of 
the  international  community  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  able  to  join 
any  political  or  social  organization  at 
will,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  formation  of  the 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group.  In  a 
nation  whose  people  have  been  subju- 
gated to  Soviet  communism  by  a 
brutal  and  oppressive  regime,  the 
founding  of  the  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group  was  an  act  of  tremendous  cour- 
age. Under  the  leadership  of  Mykola 
Rudenko,  a  former  war  hero  and  an 
internationally  renowned  writer,  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  challenged 
the  Soviet  police  state  with  something 
that  transcends  military  might  and 
power,  the  human  desire  for  freedom 
and  dignity. 

Today,  Rudenko  and  many  others 
who  joined  his  struggle  are  imprisoned 
by  a  government  whose  greatest  fear 
is  that  the  message  and  will  for  free- 
dom and  himian  rights  will  spread 
among  its  citizenry.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  support  the  work  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  by  bringing 
attention  to  their  plight  and  by  de- 
manding Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  which  our  nations 
agreed  to  in  1975.  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  today  will  join  in  their 
work  and  prayers  for  the  success  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any- 
body has  any  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  would  invite  his 
attention  to  the  fate  of  the  brave 
Ukrainian  citizens  who  5  years  ago 
formed  a  group  to  monitor  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  Ukrainian  human  rights  group 
has  been  systematically  persecuted  for 
no  reason  except  its  commitment  to 
building  freedom  in  a  despotism.  Of 
the  36  members,  all  are  imprisoned, 
committed  to  internal  exile,  or  exiled 
to  the  West. 

The  slavemasters  of  the  Kremlin  are 
determined  that  not  even  a  sUght 
breath  of  freedom  shall  penetrate 
their  land.  And  they  want  the  whole 
world  to  follow  the  Soviet  model,  for 
the  existence  of  freedom  anywhere  is 
a  threat  to  them. 

They  do  not  fear  that  the  West  will 
attack  them  militarily;  what  they  fear 
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is  that  some  small  currents  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  might  reach  their 
subjects. 

They  have  spent  more  than  60  years 
trying  to  stamp  out  Ukrainian  nation- 
alism and  crushing  the  other  captive 
nationalities  that  long  for  self-rule 
and  liberty,  but  they  have  not  succeed- 
ed. 

They  will  not  succeed,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  instinct  for  freedom  is  too  strong 
for  the  Kremlin  imperialists,  and  dis- 
senters within  the  Soviet  Union  are  in 
constant  clandestine  communication 
with  the  free  world. 

Today  we  salute  a  band  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  who  are  being  martyred  for 
their  stand  for  human  rights.  I  know 
that   someday    the    Ukraine   will   be 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  special  order  taken  today 
by  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Dougherty,  and  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  on  the  occassion  of  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  To  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords. 

All  of  us  in  Congress,  and  through- 
out the  world,  who  care  deeply  about 
human  rights,  can  only  have  kind 
comments  for  the  brave  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group.  The 
noble  words  on  human  rights  con- 
tained in  the  Helsinki  accords  have 
been  repeatedly  ignored  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  exile  and  incarceration  of 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  is  but  one  more  tragic 
example  of  how  shockingly  the  Soviet 
Government  regards  basic  human 
rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Ukraine,  I  congratulate  my 
colleagues  for  taking  this  important 
special  order.  Let  us  work  together  in 
Congress  and  in  all  countries  in  the 
free  world  for  human  rights  to  be  en- 
joyed by  all  individuals,  everywhere.* 
*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  urgency  and  deep 
concern  for  the  sanctity  of  hmnan 
rights  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic 
States  that  I  rise  today  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  observing  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  To  Promote 
the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

While  I  have  this  opportunity  I 
would  like  to  praise  two  fellow  east- 
erners, Charles  F.  Dougherty  and 
Brian  Donnelly,  cochairmen  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  for 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
these  areas.  The  committee  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  congressional  inter- 
est and  action  in  keeping  the  plight  of 
these  citizens  in  the  public  eye.  It  is 


through  this  heightened  awareness 
among  ourselves  and  our  constituents 
that  I  hope  someday  these  strong- 
willed  people  will  regain  the  freedom 
and  human  rights  they  once  knew 
before  the  Soviet  Union  decided  "free- 
dom" was  a  dirty  word. 

Tragically,  the  fifth  anniversary  is 
an  anniversary  devoid  of  happiness, 
with  tears  of  sorrow  instead  of  joy.  It 
is  an  anniversary  of  an  organization 
founded  by  a  group  of  brave  and  cour- 
age men  and  women  who  have  known 
nothing  but  fear  and  persecution,  suf- 
fering and  pain,  since  they  united  5 
years  ago  to  promote  the  Soviet 
Union's  compliance  of  the  Helsinski 
accords. 

All  37  individuals  who  joined  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  have  been 
hounded  by  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  have  been  imprisoned 
and  exiled.  Their  crimes?  Nothing 
more  than  asking  the  Soviets  to  honor 
an  international  agreement  helping 
them  to  secure  human  rights.  We 
should  not  be  shocked  by  the  Soviet's 
Unions  actions.  As  we  all  too  well 
know,  in  Russia  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press oneself,  travel  freely,  and  be  safe 
and  secure  in  one's  home  is  for  the 
chosen  few,  not  the  many.  Time  and 
time  again  the  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  its  blatant  disregard  for  inter- 
national treaties  auid  laws.  Time  and 
time  again  the  Soviet  Union  has 
sought  to  deny  "its"  people  the  God 
given  right  to  dignity  and  self-worth. 
We,  a  nation  which  will  forever  place 
the  rights  of  its  populace  at  the  top  of 
its  priorities  must  continue  to  speak 
out  loud  and  often  against  the  inhu- 
man practices  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
doing  so  we  will  be  speaking  for  those 
people  who  are  unable  or  too  fearful 
to  do  so.* 

*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago  the  Soviet  Union  joined  the  west- 
em  world  in  ratifying  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. At  that  time  there  was  great 
hope  of  a  mutual  imdertaking  between 
East  and  West  for  the  realization  of 
individual  human  liberties.  At  Helsin- 
ki, the  Soviet  Union  pledged  to  respect 
the  territorial  rights  of  other  nations, 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determi- 
nation, to  expand  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  culture  among  nations, 
and  to  facilitate  the  reunification  of 
families  separated  by  political  bound- 
aries. 

November  9,  1981  marked  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the 
Ukrainian  PubUc  Group  To  Promote 
the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords.  The  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  is  one  of  several  citizen's 
groups  formed  within  the  Soviet 
Union  to  insure  full  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  Helsinki  process.  These 
public  monitoring  groups  have  provid- 
ed the  west  with  a  comprehensive 
review  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords.  I  do  not  have  to 
elaborate  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of 


consistent  noncompliance,  including 
continuing  suppression  of  religious 
and  ethnic  minorities  and  the  harass- 
ment and  jailing  of  Soviet  citizens  who 
attempt  to  exercise  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Helsinki  agreement. 

The  brutality  of  the  Soviet  system 
has  perhaps  fallen  the  heaviest  on  the 
members  of  the  Ukraine  Helsinki 
Group.  Twenty-three  of  its  thirty- 
seven  members  are  imprisoned,  four 
are  in  exile,  and  one  had  died.  Not  one 
remains  alive  and  at  liberty  in  Ukraine 
today.  If  Soviet  persecution  of  the 
Ukraine  Helsinki  Group  has  been  so 
complete,  what  achievements  may  we 
attribute  to  the  Group?  First  and  fore- 
most. Its  very  emergence  in  1976  rekin- 
dled the  Ukrainian  people's  demand 
for  national  and  human  liberties.  The 
group's  personal  suffering  and  perse- 
verance in  reporting  have  awakened 
the  world  to  the  Soviet  Union's  cynical 
and  systematic  violation  of  the  nation- 
al and  human  rights  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  on  their  own  land. 

The  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  for 
basic  national  identify  and  human 
rights  have  contributed  to  a  general 
ferment  in  eastern  Europe  against 
Soviet  colonialism.  The  continuing 
struggle  we  are  witnessing  in  Poland, 
in  the  Baltic  nations  and  other  eastern 
European  states,  share  with  the 
Ukrainian  group  a  common  genesis 
and  legitimacy  proclaimed  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government 
and  all  free  peoples  must  denounce  in 
the  strongest  way  the  continuing 
Soviet  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  As  a  founding  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  205, 
commemorating  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group.  I  have  joined  our  col- 
leagues, Mrs.  Penwick,  in  writing  to 
Ambassador  Dobrynin,  urging  the  im- 
mediate release  of  the  imprisoned 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group. 

The  concern  and  vigilance  by  the 
members  of  this  Chamber  offers  the 
Ukraine  people  hope  in  their  struggle 
against  tyranny.  The  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  are  coura- 
geous and  self-sacrificing.  Our  efforts 
on  their  behalf  must  be  based  on  the 
same  commitment  to  which  they  have 
given  their  lives.* 

*  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  both  to  honor  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group, 
and  to  urge  the  authorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
secution of  this  group  and  other  indi- 
viduals who  have  the  courage  to  speak 
out  against  the  repressive  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Government. 
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The  flagrant  violations  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  1975  Declau-ation  of 
Human  Rights  in  Helsinki  undermine 
the  universal  principle  of  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
is  testimony  that  the  spirits  of  men 
and  women  may  triumph  over  even 
the  most  heavy-handed  oppression.  In 
a  land  where  religion  is  repressed,  dis- 
sent is  not  tolerated,  and  the  ability  to 
think  differently  comes  only  at  a  great 
cost  to  the  individual  who  dares  to  do 
so,  it  is  remarkable  that  these  people 
will  risk  their  security  to  speak  out. 
What  is  not  surprising,  however,  are 
the  heavy-handed  tactics  used  by  an 
insecure  government  to  block  this 
spring  of  free  thought  and  speech. 

The  grimly  familiar  stories  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  arrested,  convicted, 
and  imprisoned  on  trumped-up 
charges  merely  because  they  dare  to 
differ,  paint  a  gloomy  portrait  of  the 
hiunan  rights  picture  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Government's  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group  and  with  it 
the  sense  of  national  consciousness 
held  by  so  many  of  the  55  million 
Ukrainians  are  quite  simply  a  travesty 
of  the  standards  of  respect  and  dignity 
that  should  be  accorded  every  genu- 
inely free  human  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights  granted  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Helsinki  Pact  signa- 
tories are  the  most  basic  freedoms  ac- 
corded to  all  members  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Without  a  doubt,  the  persecu- 
tion of  members  of  the  Ukrainan  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group  violate  the 
very  human  rights  that  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  the  group  itself  seek  to 
protect.  I  urge  the  officials  in  the 
Soviet  Union  not  only  to  uphold  the 
obligations  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
but  also  to  release  current  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group  from  their  unjust  incarcer- 
ation, and  to  put  an  end  to  the  harass- 
ment of  this  courageous  group  of  indi- 
viduals. 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  commemorating  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
himian  rights,  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group.  This  group,  organized  by  10 
Ukrainian  activists  on  November  9, 
1976,  has  suffered  the  most  severe  re- 
pression of  any  of  the  5  Soviet  Helsin- 
ki Monitoring  Groups. 

The  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  ad- 
dresses national  issues:  Diminished  op- 
portunities for  Ukrainian  culture,  the 
lack  of  popular  Ukrainian  political 
representation,  and  the  situation  of 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners  who  rep- 
resent 40  percent  of  all  Soviet  political 
prisoners.  The  official  Soviet  response 
to  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  has 
been  harsh.  Today,  30  group  members 
are  imprisoned.  KBG  repression  has 
been      particularly      cruel:      Mykola 


Horbal  and  Vyacheslav  Chomovil 
were  framed  for  "attempted  rape." 
The  families  of  some  group  members 
have  also  been  imprisoned.  Contrary 
to  earlier  reports,  on  September  11, 
1981,  Raisa  Rudenko,  wife  of  group 
leader  Mykola  Rudenko,  did  not  get  a 
3-  but  a  10-year  term  of  imprisonment. 
Even  frail  old  women  are  not  exempt- 
member  Oksana  Meshko,  76,  after 
being  detained  for  6  months  for  psy- 
chiatric "examination,"  was  later  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  of  internal  exile. 

In  the  September  issue  of  Konwnu- 
nist.  KGB  Deputy  Chairman  Tsvigun 
tried  to  explain  away  increased  pres- 
sures for  improved  national,  religious 
and  emigration  rights  for  Ukrainians 
as  "the  intrigues  of  imperialist  intelli- 
gence agencies."  Despite  such  adversi- 
ty and  hardship,  the  work  of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  continues, 
serving  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
need  to  secure  fundamental  human 
rights  for  individuals  throughout  the 
world.* 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  which 
monitors  the  Helsinki  accords,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group  on  its  fifth  anniver- 
sary. 

Five  years  ago,  on  November  9,  1976, 
10  Ukrainians  met  in  Kiev  to  an- 
nounce the  founding  of  the  Public 
Group  to  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords— a  citi- 
zens' group  whose  stated  purpose  is  to 
examine  how  the  Soviet  Govenunent 
is  meeting  its  hiunan  rights  commit- 
ments under  the  1975  Helsinki  Final 
Act.  The  group's  contributions  to  the 
Helsinki  process  have  been  numerous 
and  valuable. 

Today,  of  the  37  men  and  women 
who  founded  or  thereafter  joined  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group, 
23  are  imprisoned:  3  have  been  impris- 
oned and  released;  4  are  in  internal 
exile;  6  have  been  forced  to  emigrate; 
and  1  has  committed  suicide.  This  is 
evidence  both  of  brutal  repression  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  group's  public  cam- 
paign for  human  rights. 

A  memorandum  issued  by  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
in  the  fall  of  1979  clearly  enunciates 
the  commitment  of  these  courageous 
people  to  the  principles  of  Helsinki.  As 
the  Madrid  Review  Conference  on  the 
Helsinki  accords  continues,  and  a  deli- 
cate balance  between  human  rights 
implementation  and  bilateral  military 
security  is  sought,  we  would  do  well  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Ukraine: 

Memoranddm  Issued  by  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 

The  past  two  decades  became  marked  in 
the  world  as  an  era  of  political  thaw  and  the 
activation  of  movements  that  expressed  the 
will  of  individuals,  political  groups  and 
entire  peoples.  This  phenomenon  did  not 
bypass  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well. 


As  the  events  in  1968  in  Czechoslovakia 
demonstrated,  the  Soviet  government— its 
statements  during  the  post-Stalin  period  to 
the  contrary— was  not  prepared  for  nor  did 
it  adapt  to  such  forms  of  manifestation  of 
social  life  and.  of  all  the  means  of  resolving 
an  irritating  political  situation,  chose  the 
most  primitive  and  the  most  traditional 
means  of  an  imperial  state— military  might. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  an  analogous 
phenomenon  inside  the  Soviet  state.  The 
government  signed  international  treaty  acts 
in  Helsinki,  having  no  intention  of  observ- 
ing them.  These  acts  were  to  have  applied 
to  someone,  somewhere  abroad— American 
Negroes  or  Indians— but  not  to  Soviet  citi- 
zens. As  if  to  say,  Soviet  society  has  already 
secured  all  rights  for  its  citizens  after  the 
October  Revolution. 

That  is  what  the  goverrmient  thought  (it 
also  expected  that,  as  happened  earlier,  the 
Soviet  people  would  remain  indifferent  to 
everything),  but  something  else  happened. 
In  that  same  state  where  politics  and  mani- 
festations of  social  life  are  monopolized  by 
the  Communist  Party  were  formed  public 
groups  to  promote  the  implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords. 

The  position  of  the  Helsinki  groups  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  community  in 
the  country  itself  and  throughout  the 
world,  on  the  other  hand  evolcing  intoler- 
ance on  the  part  of  Soviet  authorities.  The 
Soviet  government  would  like  to  drive  this 
current  of  public  opposition  into  an  illegal 
position,  into  the  underground,  transforms 
it  into  an  anti-state  group  and,  charging  it 
with  anti-state  conspiracy,  square  accounts 
with  it.  It  would  like  to  deprive  it  of  the  im- 
munity of  publicity  and  legality,  of  the  sup- 
port of  world  public  opinion. 

We  believe  that  the  Helsinki  Group  in 
Ukraine  has  become  a  national  problem  for 
today,  a  vital  issue  for  the  Ukrainian  ijeople. 
We  direct  the  attention  of  Ukrainian  patri- 
ots to  the  exceptional  need  for  its  existence, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Group  has  become 
a  factor  in  the  national  liberation  struggle 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their  national 
and  political  liberation,  for  the  human  right 
to  live  freely  on  their  own  land. 

We  who  have  signed  below  attest  before 
the  entire  world  and  declare  to  the  Soviet 
government:  the  Ukrainian  Group  to  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords  lives.  The  existence  of  the  Group  is 
equivalent  to  our  life,  our  right  to  think,  to 
create,  to  express  our  opinions. 

We  do  not  want  to  stand  on  the  sidelines 
while  sociopolitical  problems  that  concern 
us  are  being  decided. 

We  cannot  watch  in  silence  while  accounts 
are  squared  with  patriots,  with  the  better 
sons  and  daughters  of  our  people. 

We  are  vitally  Interested  In  having  life  in 
our  country  and  in  the  entire  world  put  in 
order,  we  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  victo- 
ry of  laws  that  would  guarantee  maximum 
human  rights. 

Those  of  us  who  have  just  Joined  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  state  that  we 
remain  faithful  to  the  founding  documents 
announced  by  the  Group  and  declare  that 
we  will  continue  to  act  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law. 

We  also  call  on  everyone  to  further  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  to 
spread  its  popularity  and  acquaint  the 
widest  circles  of  the  public  with  Its  ideas.* 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the  fight 
against     the     Soviet     Government's 
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unjust  treatment  of  Ukrainian  human 
rights  activists. 

As  Americans,  most  of  us  have  not 
been  subjected  to  harassment,  arrest, 
or  persecution  because  of  our  personal 
beliefs.  The  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group,  who  have 
tried  to  promote  basic  human  rights 
for  Ukrainian  citizens,  have  not  been 
as  fortunate.  Their  willingness  to 
stand  up  for  their  beliefs  despite  the 
severe  consequences  they  have  suf- 
fered, not  only  deserves  our  recogni- 
tion, but  also,  our  own  willingness  to 
stand  up  to  Soviet  oppression  in  the 
Ukraine.  Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do  their  utmost  in  persuading  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  release  impris- 
oned members  of  the  Ukrainian  Moni- 
toring Group  and  to  cease  the  persecu- 
tion and  arrests  of  human  rights  activ- 
ists. 

The  United  States  has  the  right  to 
question  Soviet  denial  of  fundamental 
freedoms  to  its  citizens  under  the  1975 
Helsinki  agreement.  The  United  States 
has  the  duty  to  question  Soviet  denial 
of  fundamental  freedoms  to  its  citi- 
zens under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  constitute  the 
basic  freedoms  of  our  democracy  that 
we  hold  dear.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  exercise  this  duty  by 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  to  resist  russlfication  poli- 
cies and  to  reachieve  independence.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  both  com- 
memorating the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group  and  saluting 
-the  bravery  of  that  group's  members 
who  placed  their  very  lives  in  jeopardy 
in  an  effort  to  secure  basic  human 
rights  for  the  Ukrainian  people. 

In  1975  a  wave  of  hope  swept 
through  the  world  as  35  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  signed  an  agreement  in 
Helsinki  calling  for  a  new  era  of  coop- 
eration between  them.  Included  in 
that  agreement  were  pledges  to  initi- 
ate disarmament  discussions,  freer 
flow  of  trade  and  a  recognition  of 
basic  human  rights  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

It  was  the  human  rights  declaration 
that  raised  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
people  in  Eastern  Europe  who  fell 
under  the  Soviet  Communist  yoke  in 
the  period  following  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  For  decades  the 
Soviet  ruling  elite  maintained  strict 
political  control  over  the  Ukraine,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  The  freedom  of 
speech  and  movement  that  we  take  for 
granted  in  our  great  country  became 
the  "forbidden  fruit"  of  captive  East- 
em  Europe.  Those  who  dared  to  taste 
of  that  fruit  faced  some  of  the  most 
heinous  punishments  Icnown  to 
modem  man.  Thousands  of  Ukraini- 
ans were  taken  from  their  homes  and 


transferred  to  the  waste  lands  of  labor 
camps  of  Siberia  and  other  desolate  lo- 
cations, never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  wonder  then 
that  the  Helsinki  accords  of  1975  set 
free  the  passionate  desire  for  freedom 
in  the  Ukrainian  people  that  had  been 
stifled  but  never  annihilated  by  the 
Soviet  aggressors. 

On  November  9,  1976,  a  group  of  10 
brave  Ukrainians  founded  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  To  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
openly  challenging  the  Soviets  to  live 
up  to  the  Helsinki  accords  they  had 
signed  a  year  earlier. 

In  our  own  history,  they  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  American  patriots  who 
declared  their  desire  to  be  free  from 
British  rule. 

The  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  was  writer  Mykola  Rudenko. 
The  other  brave  Ukrainian  heroes  who 
joined  the  group  were  Oles  Berdnyk, 
Petro  Grigorenkl,  Ivan  Kandyba, 
Levko  Lukianenko,  Mykola  Matune- 
vych,  Myroslav  Marynovych,  Oksana 
Meshko,  Mykola  Rudenko,  Nina  Stro- 
kata,  and  Okeksiy  Tykhy. 

The  Russian  response  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  group  was  quick  and 
brutal.  Within  3  months,  Rudenko  and 
several  others  were  arrested.  The  Rus- 
sians have  once  again  sent  a  loud  and 
clear  message  to  the  world  that  free- 
dom of  thought,  expression,  and  other 
basic  human  rights  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  any  nation  under  their  domi- 
nation. But  in  spite  of  the  systematic 
imprisonment  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  the  Ukrainian  people  reaf- 
firmed their  desire  to  push  for  the 
goals  outlined  in  the  historic  Helsinki 
agreement.  In  1977,  the  group  en- 
larged to  37  members  and  sent  a  series 
of  petitions  to  the  Soviet  authorities 
asking  that  the  Helsinki  accords  be 
followed  in  full,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  human  rights  declarations. 

The  Soviet  response  was  the  same. 
More  members  of  the  group  were  ar- 
rested. At  the  present  time,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group  are  either  in  jail,  com- 
mitted to  internal  exile,  or  have  fled 
to  the  West. 

They  have  been  punished  on 
grounds  unheard  of  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  days  of  Stalin.  For  ex- 
ample, poet  Vasyl  Stus  was  sentenced 
to  prison  for  15  years  because  of 
thoughts  he  expressed  in  letters  and 
notes  to  friends. 

The  members  of  the  monitoring 
group  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  made  to  suffer  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Families  of  the  group  mem- 
bers have  been  persecuted  and  har- 
assed as  well.  Wives  have  been  arrest- 
ed because  of  their  husbands'  "crimes" 
and  their  children  are  being  expelled 
from  universities. 

The  Helsinki  Conference  resumed  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  last  month  with  the 
Soviet  Union  once  again  a  participant. 


While  the  Soviets  are  talking  peace  in 
Spain,  they  are  still  throwing  support- 
ers and  relatives  of  the  Ukrainian 
Monitoring  Group  into  jail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  a  resolution  I  have  sponsored 
asking  President  Reagan  to  act 
through  diplomatic  chaimels  for  the 
release  of  the  monitor  group  from 
prison  and  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cease  their  persecution  of  them  and 
their  families. 

We  have  learned  in  the  past  that  the 
Soviet  Union  responds  to  world  pres- 
sure in  matters  of  this  type.  We  must 
never  let  up  on  that  pressure  imtil  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  are  once  again  a 
free  nation.* 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  gathered  in  this 
Chamber  today  to  voice  our  deep  con- 
cern at  the  continuing  violations  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Specifically,  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  us  to  note  that  this  month  will 
mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  was  formed 
in  Kiev  by  10  courageous  individuals, 
soon  after  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the 
accords.  It  was  one  of  several  groups 
which  came  together  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Helsinki  conference.  Sadly,  it 
experienced  the  most  tragic  fate  of 
any  of  the  groups,  in  that  all  37  people 
who  ultimately  joined  the  organiza- 
tion have  sut>sequently  undergone  in- 
tense persecution  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment—persecution ranging  from 
police  surveillance  to  sentences  of 
exile  and  long-term  imprisonment. 

As  we  mark  this  anniversary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  recognize 
that  the  only  crime  of  these  persons 
was  to  attempt  to  bring  their  govern- 
ment into  compliance  with  an  interna- 
tional agreement  signed  by  the  Soviets 
themselves.  The  Helsinki  accords  guar- 
antee rights  in  the  areas  of  culture, 
civil  liberties,  religious  freedom,  and 
political  liberty. 

These  goals  are  far  from  realized  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  know 
only  too  well.  Instead,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  carried  out  a  brutal  cam- 
paign to  suppress  even  the  enunciation 
of  these  rights,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fate  of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group. 

The  group's  activities,  however,  have 
not  been  meaningless.  Through  their 
courage  and  personal  sacrifice,  the 
members  of  the  group  have  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  world  how  the 
Soviet  Union  ignores  its  international 
agreements.  For  instance,  as  we  meet 
here  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  fully  5  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, the  Soviet  Union  has  estab- 
lished no  govenunent-sactioned  en- 
forcement  mechanism.    It   disregards 
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monitoring  of  an  international  agree- 
ment by  other  nations  as  intrusion 
into  its  'internal  affairs."  And  it  labels 
the  monitoring  by  its  own  citizens  as 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
state  our  concern  here  today,  because 
the  Soviet  system  of  terror  and  repres- 
sion relies  on  silence  itself;  it  relies  on 
the  lack  of  interest  and  public  outcry 
of  the  world  community. 

As  men  and  women  of  conscience,  we 
must  not  remain  silent.  We  must  con- 
tinually call  public  attention  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  violation  of  hump.n 
rights.  For  those  who  cannot  speak 
out,  we  must  raise  our  voices,  lest  theii 
sacrifices  be  in  vain.* 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  fifth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to 
Promote  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  I  was  also  proud 
to  cosponsor  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 205,  calling  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  act  through 
diplomatic  channels  for  the  release  of 
these  heroic  Ukrainian  monitors  from 
incarceration  and  to  prevail  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  cease  harassing 
and  persecuting  them. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  contacting 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  here  in  the 
United  States  on  behalf  of  Raisa  Ru- 
denko,  the  wife  of  Mykola  Rudenko, 
Ultrainian  poet-author  and  founder  of 
the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  and  a  copy  of  that  letter 
follows: 

July  28.  1981. 
Hon.  Anatoliy  Dobrynin, 
Ambassador,  Embassy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  concern  about  the  disappear- 
ance of  Raisa  Rudenko,  the  wife  of  Mykola 
Rudenko. 

Recent  reports  have  indicated  that  Mrs. 
Rudenko  might  have  been  arrested  on  15 
April  of  1981.  It  is  believed  that  she  has 
been  charged  with  a  violation  of  article 
sixty-two  of  the  Ukranian  Criminal  Code 
for  allegedly  smuggling  poetry  from  her 
husband  in  prison. 

We  urgently  request  that  Raisa  Rudenko 
be  released  from  detention,  and  that  she  be 
permitted  communication  with  her  husband 
as  to  her  whereabouts  and  condition.  Final- 
ly, and  most  importantly,  we  reiterate  our 
request  that  Mykola  Rudenko  be  released 
from  the  labor  camp  and  allowed  to  travel 
to  the  United  States  for  medical  treatment 
and  that  his  wife,  Raisa,  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company him. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  glad  to  join 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Derwinski,  in  cosponsoring  House  Con- 
current Resolution  123,  to  seek  the 
resurrection  of  the  national  churches 
In  the  Ukraine,  which  follows: 


H.  Cor.  Res.  123 
Concurrent  resolution  to  seek  the  resurrec- 
tion   of    the    national    churches    in    the 
Ukraine 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  its  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  sets  forth  the  objective  of 
international  cooperation  "in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion  .  .  .";  and 

Whereas  in  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics article  52  unequivocally  provides 
that  "Freedom  of  conscience,  that  is,  the 
right  to  profess  any  religion  and  perform  re- 
ligious rites  or  not  profess  any  religion,  and 
to  conduct  atheistic  propaganda,  shall  be 
recognized  for  all  citizens  of  the  United 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Incitement  of 
hostility  and  hatred  on  religious  grounds 
shall  be  prohibited";  and 

Whereas  not  just  religious  or  civil  repres- 
sion but  the  genocide— the  absolute  physical 
extermination— of  both  the  Ukrainian  Or- 
thodox and  Catholic  Churches  in  a  nation 
of  over  fifty  million  brutally  violates  the 
basic  civilized  rights  enunciated  above:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  take  in  the 
name  of  human  rights  immediate  and  deter- 
mined steps  to— 

(1)  call  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
f>ermit  the  concrete  resurrection  of  both  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches 
in  the  largest  non-Russian  nation  both 
within  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  in  Eastern  Europe;  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  informal  contacts 
with  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of- 
ficials in  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  in  places  of  both  churches 
that  their  own  constitution  provides  for; 
and 

(3)  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  national 
and  international  religious  councils  the 
nature  of  this  outstanding  Stalinist  crime 
and  perpetuated  violation  of  basic  human 
rights,  with  an  appropriate  address  to  mobi- 
lization of  their  resources  toward  the  real- 
ization of  this  resolution's  objective. 

We  find  ourselves  in  continuing  con- 
frontation with  the  Communists  for 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  although  no  one  would  disagree 
that  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  stop 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  spiritual 
struggle  between  freedom  and  commu- 
nism can  never  cease.  I  feel  that  our 
commitment  to  freedom  compels  us  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  and  to  sup- 
port the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  win  the  rights  of 
self-determination  and  liberty. 

If  we  loose  the  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  everywhere, 
our  weaponry  will  not  prevail,  and  this 
fifth  armiversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords  is  a 
most  appropriate  occasion  to  proclaim 
our  precious  heritage  and  remain  firm 
in  our  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of 
the  Ulcrainian  people  in  their  struggle 


to  resist  the  vicious  and  brutal  Com- 
munist system.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  5 
years  ago  35  countries  of  Europe  and 
North  America  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  Among  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  document  are  the 
ones  guaranteeing  elementary  human 
rights  and  freedom  of  cultural  and  na- 
tional expression.  In  response  to  this 
important  international  agreement, 
citizen  groups  were  formed  in  nearly 
all  the  signatory  countries.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Helsinki-related 
groups  is  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group 
to  Promote  the  Implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  based  in  Kiev.  The 
group  was  formed  just  over  5  years 
ago,  on  November  9,  1976. 

Ukraine  has  been  the  scene  of 
frightful  violations  of  human  rights  in 
this  century.  Her  people  have  suffered 
wars,  famines,  terror,  and  repression 
that  have  caused  the  violent  death  of 
many  millions  of  Ulu-ainians.  In  recent 
decades,  mass  arrests  have  been  imple- 
mented to  stem  the  growing  move- 
ment for  human  and  national  rights  in 
Ukraine.  Thus,  Ukrainians,  who  com- 
prise 20  percent  of  the  Soviet  popula- 
tion, constitute  over  half  of  the  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Led  by  writer-poet 
Mykola  Rudenko.  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group  was  organized  by  its  10 
founding  members  to  address  this  un- 
happy state  of  affairs. 

The  group  issued  several  incisive 
memoranda  describing  the  systematic 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Ukraine. 
Most  of  these  repressions,  the  group 
showed,  stemmed  from  the  efforts  of 
Soviet  authorities  to  deny  Ukrainians 
their  right  to  national  expression. 

It  took  great  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  to  pub- 
licize the  reprehensible  state  of  affairs 
in  their  country.  Immediately  upon 
the  formation  of  the  group,  the  KGB 
undertook  a  campaign  of  harrassment 
against  its  members.  When  vandalism 
and  violence  did  not  stop  the  activities 
of  the  group,  the  secret  police  moved 
in  with  arrests.  Those  arrested,  howev- 
er, were  replaced  with  other  Ukrainian 
citizens  who  claimed  the  right  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  the  human  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  positions  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group  are  not  only  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  human 
rights.  The  Group  recognizes  that 
human  rights  are  integrally  tied  with 
national  rights.  Ukraine,  the  group 
points  out,  one  of  the  largest  countries 
in  Europe,  has  a  population  of  50  mil- 
lion and  a  rich  and  diverse  economy. 
Besides  that,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. By  virtue  of  these  facts,  the 
group  argues  logically,  Ukraine  should 
have  its  own  representatives  at  all 
international  gatherings,  including  the 
Helsinki  follow-up  meetings.  Taking 
such  a  principle  and  courageous  stand 
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on  the  national  rights  of  Ukrainians  is 
what  led  to  the  10-and  15-year  sen- 
tences for  many  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group  members.  Over  30  men 
and  women  in  the  group  have  been  ar- 
rested, imprisoned  or  exiled. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  this  signifi- 
cant Helsinki  Group  and  offer  our 
moral  support  to  its  members  and  en- 
courage the  United  States  and  our 
allies  to  extend  the  same  kind  of  polit- 
ical support.  When  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe— among  them  the  50 
million  Ukrainians— finally  achieve 
the  rights  gruaranteed  them  by  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements,  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  military  might  will  have  been 
defused  and  the  whole  world  will  then 
be  a  safer  and  happier  place  for  every- 
one.* 

•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  concern  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  a  concerted  effort  to  liber- 
ate a  group  of  Soviet  citizens  dedicat- 
ed to  compliance  by  their  government 
with  the  htunanitarian  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

Subscribing  to  the  principles  of 
human,  democratic,  and  national 
rights,  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group  of  which  we  speak  today, 
has  linked  their  struggle  with  the 
worldwide  pursuit  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  On  November  9,  1976, 
repressed  and  persecuted  Ukrainians 
founded  their  monitoring  group.  They 
created,  in  effect,  an  open  public 
group  under  a  totalitarian  regime,  pro- 
viding the  vehicle  in  which  Ukrainian 
dissent  could  be  heard. 

The  Ukrainian  pursuit  of  freedom  is 
significant,  as  the  Ukrainians  comprise 
20  percent  of  the  Soviet  population 
with  over  50  million  people— the  most 
numerous  of  the  non-Russian  Soviet 
people  and  the  second  largest  Repub- 
lic of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Severe  repression  in  the  Ukraine  is 
the  reason  for  the  massive  arrests  of 
intellectuals,  workers,  and  religious  be- 
lievers in  1965-66,  1972  and  1977-78. 
With  particularly  harsh  prison  sen- 
tences, Ukrainians  are  denied,  inter 
alia,  their  right  to  emigrate.  Ukrainian 
dissidents  courageously  survive  in  pris- 
ons, camps,  psychiatric  institutions 
and  in  eternal  exile.  The  incarcerated 
monitors  include:  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  Vladimir  Semyonich.  Vyaches- 
lav  Chomovil.  and  Yuri  Shukhevych. 

Opening  a  new  era  in  the  struggle 
for  human  and  national  rights,  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group— with  the  support  of  Western 
democracies— has  a  compelling  moral 
basis  in  demanding  the  Soviet  Union 
uphold  human  rights.  Interestingly, 
Ukrainian  dissidents  have  and  contin- 
ue to  strictly  adhere  to  Soviet  law  and 
ideology.  Pointing  to  early  Soviet  doc- 
trine in  which  nationalism  was  a  force 
to  be  respected,  the  dissidents  request 
the  Soviet  constitution  be  upheld. 


The  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group  has  managed,  despite  precari- 
ous circumstances,  to  publish  exten- 
sive documentation  of  widespread  re- 
pression and  abuse  of  power  in  the 
Ukraine.  Reports  of  arbitrary  arrests, 
illegal  searches,  and  destruction  of 
various  aspects  of  Ukrainian  culture 
have  become  commonplace.  Foreign 
radio  broadcasts  carrying  information 
on  the  monitors  has  prompted  Soviet 
citizens  to  volunteer  additional  infor- 
mation on  human  rights  violations  in 
various  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  success  of  the  first  Helsinki 
group  in  Moscow  has  encoiu^aged 
other  such  groups  in  Soviet-satellite 
countries.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
U.S.  support  these  undaimted  efforts 
to  secure  human  rights,  so  that  it  may 
encourage  men  and  women  who  live 
under  Soviet  oppression  to  voice  their 
opposition,  as  have  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania, Georgia,  and  Armenia. 

The  dissidents  are  looking  to  the 
West  for  support  in  their  quest  for 
basic  human  rights.  It  is  essential  that 
we  support  their  aspirations.* 
*  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group. 

Despite  continued  harassment  and 
imprisonment  by  Soviet  officials,  this 
brave  group  of  individuals  have  not 
been  silenced.  Their  efforts  to  bring  to 
public  light  the  Soviet  violations  of 
the  letter  {uid  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
accord  are  a  true  tribute  to  Ukrainian 
respect  for  individual  rights. 

However,  these  individuals  cannot 
succeed  alone.  They  need  our  support 
and  the  support  of  concerned  individ- 
uals throughout  the  world.  We  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  the  basic 
human  rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement. 

This  issue  wiU  not  go  away  and  like 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group,  we 
shall  not  be  silenced.* 

general  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  as  many  as 
21  of  our  colleagues  have  submitted 
statements  for  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  any  of  the 
Members  who  care  to  submit  state- 
ments may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
submit  those  statements  on  this  very 
critical  issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  of  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  the  Members  to  join  us  at  a  re- 
ception which  is  currently  going  on 
this  evening  in  room  2168.  sponsored 
by  the  ad  hoc  committee  and  the 
Ukrainian  committee,  to  meet  with 
many  of  the  individuals  who  partici- 
pated in  the  activities  of  the  Ukraini- 
an group. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
extend  my  personal  thanks  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  group,  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  community 
here  in  this  country,  who  have 
brought  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
such  a  vital  issue.  We  cannot  do  it 
alone.  It  is  also  up  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  of  Lithuanian  descent,  of  Lat- 
vian descent,  or  whatever,  who  feel 
they  have  a  cause  that  has  to  be 
championed,  and  they  have  an  issue 
which  has  to  be  given  the  light  of  Con- 
gress and  the  light  of  day. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  their 
enthusiasm  and  without  their  support, 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
would  certainly  be  silent  without  rec- 
ognition. 

In  closing,  let  me  pledge  to  those 
people  on  behalf  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  part  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine  our  continuing  efforts  to  see 
that  the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  we 
are  here  to  support  and  champion  the 
cause  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  cause  of 
himian  rights  for  those  people  who  be- 
lieve in  dignity,  who  laelieve  in  self- 
growth,  and  who  believe  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  live  and  grow 
as  free  people. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENHANCE 
AMERICA'S  ENERGY  FUTURE 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
*  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
enhance  America's  energy  future  and 
national  security.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Renewable  Energy  Utilization 
Act,  addresses  these  important  nation- 
al concerns  by  giving  the  DOD  a  great- 
er role  in  reshaping  its  own  energy 
needs  and  consimiption  patterns. 

There  is  no  more  serious  threat  to 
the  long-term  economic  and  military 
seciu-ity  of  the  United  States  than 
that  which  stems  from  the  growing  de- 
ficiency of  secure  and  assured  energy 
resources.  The  1973  Arab  oil  embargo 
alerted  all  Americans,  but  particularly 
the  military,  to  the  vulnerability  of 
their  dependence  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

America's  lifeline,  and  its  Achilles' 
heel,  is  oil.  Unfortunately,  this  danger- 
ous dependency  carries  on  into  the 
military  sector.  The  EKDD  cannot 
af  ♦^ord  to  be  immobilized  by  interrupti- 
ble  supply  lines  dependent  on  foreign 
nation's  whims  or  crippling  energy 
costs  that  work  to  divert  valuable  de- 
fense dollars  to  fuel  costs,  and  not  to 
improving  our  military  preparedness.  I 
refer  to  the  DOD  annual  report  for 
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fiscal  year  1982,  January  1981.  which 
acknowledges  that: 

Inflation  can  steal  defense  purchasing 
power,  and  thereby  (damaging)  the  national 
security. 

Thus,  it  is  counterproductive  not  to 
have  the  DOD  participate  more  direct- 
ly in  meeting  its  energy  needs. 

Meeting  these  energy  needs  is  just  as 
important  as  deciding  whether  to 
build  the  B-1  bomber  or  how  many 
tanks  should  be  purchased  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  DOD  cannot  move  its  tanks 
or  jet  aircraft,  nor  power  its  buildings 
or  equipment  without  energy.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  energy  needs  are  being 
primarily  met  by  petroleum  products. 
Mainly  because  of  the  demand  by  air- 
craft and  ships,  some  81  percent  of 
DOD's  total  energy  needs  must  be  met 
by  petroleum  products. 

Obviously,  there  is  little  room  for 
using  innovative  alternative  energy 
sources  to  meet  the  energy  require- 
ments of  DOD's  transportation  sector. 
Renewables,  where  applicable,  would 
provide  the  proper  mechanism  for 
giving  DOD  an  inexhaustible  and  reli- 
able energy  source  for  its  electrical 
power  generation  needs. 

The  DOD  Renewable  Energy  Utiliza- 
tion Act  establishes  the  appropriate 
mechanism  for  DOD  to  accomplish 
this  important  task  by  accelerating 
the  commercialization  of  solar  and 
other  renewable  technologies. 

Program  goals  of  industry  growth, 
innovation,  promoting  small  business 
development,  and  the  facilitation  of 
early  transition  to  sustaining  markets 
are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Renewable  Energy  Act. 
Through  these  efforts  of  multiyear 
purchases,  we  will  be  able  to  assure 
private  industry  that  the  proper 
market  assurances  of  large  numbers  of 
energy  equipment  will  be  provided  so 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  invest  in 
the  appropriate  production  equipment 
and  research  and  development  re- 
quired for  innovation.  These  large 
near-term  markets  will  provide  it  with 
a  proper  market  stimulus  for  cost-re- 
ducing innovations  through  mass  pro- 
duction, so  that  newer  energy  technol- 
ogies can  compete  with  conventional 
energy  equipment.  In  this  manner,  the 
Renewable  Energy  Act  can  do  for  pho- 
tovoltaics  and  other  renewable  tech- 
nologies what  the  space  program  did 
for  the  semiconductor  industry. 

President  Reagan  has  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  will  hold  true  to  his  cam- 
paign promise  to  dismantle  DOE,  thus 
effectively  removing  from  the  energy 
scene  a  previously  important  partici- 
pant in  this  area.  Therefore,  without 
DOD  help,  the  achievement  of  techno- 
logical developments  that  need  to  take 
place  before  photovoltaics  and  other 
renewable  energy  alternatives  can 
become  cost  competitive  with  electrici- 
ty from  other  sources  will  be  slowed 
down  dramatically.  Postponing  these 
major  scientific   breakthroughs   does 


not  make  sense  at  a  time  when  the 
solar  industry  desperately  needs  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  particularly  needs  to  cure  the 
Federal  Government  of  its  schizo- 
phrenic treatment  of  renewables. 

I  think  it  behooves  the  administra- 
tion and  the  DOD  to  support  Congress 
efforts  to  demonstrate  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  only  the  seriousness  of 
our  energy  problems  but  also  what  al- 
ternatives are  available  and  can  be 
stimulated  by  proper  Government 
action  and  policy. 

Furthermore,  it  is  shortsighted  to 
suggest  that  the  costs  of  demonstrat- 
ing these  technologies  through  the 
DOD— as  some  critics  of  renewable 
energy  sources  believe— outweighs  the 
importance  of  getting  them  into  the 
energy  stream  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
is  not  an  embarrassing  situation  for 
the  DOD  to  get  involved  in  energy-re- 
lated activities.  To  me.  it  makes  good 
sense  to  tap  DOD  resources  and  its 
disciplined  approach  to  solving  prob- 
lems for  energy-related  advances  that 
they  stand  to  directly  benefit  from. 

Defense-related  programs  are  the 
dominant  consumers  of  fuel  in  the 
Federal  sector.  Excluding  purchases 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
the  Pentagon  purchases  were  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  Federal  fuel  pur- 
chases in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year 
1980  and  94  percent  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
The  Defense  Department's  fuel  pur- 
chases amounted  to  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1979,  while  this  figure  jumped 
dramatically  to  an  average  of  $7.5  bil- 
lion to  $9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  effec- 
tively reduce  the  DOD's  fuel  bill.  Con- 
gress and  the  Pentagon  must  join  to- 
gether in  a  strong  united  front  to 
move  the  Pentagon  much  more  quick- 
ly away  from  its  overall  dependence  on 
petroleum  products,  and  into  energy 
systems  that  promote  energy  conser- 
vation and  the  use  of  alternate  energy 
sources.  These  efforts  must  be  acceler- 
ated during  the  next  few  years. 

By  the  Defense  Department  taking 
the  lead  in  utilizing  promising  alter- 
nate energy  sources  for  military  appli- 
cation, the  Pentagon's  efforts  will 
result  not  only  in  reducing  its  con- 
sumption of  petroleum  products,  but 
its  experience  and  the  accompanying 
technological  spinoffs  will  be  adapta- 
ble to  the  needs  of  the  civilian  world 
as  well.  This  will  assure  a  growing 
market  for  energy  systems  powered  by 
solar  and  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy  and  will  hasten  the  general 
commercial,  residential,  industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, and  governmental  use  of 
such  systems  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Surely,  the  DOD  has  the  motive, 
and  perhaps,  more  importantly,  it  has 
the  ability  to  provide  a  market  of  suf- 
ficient size,  and  if  need  be,  it  can  un- 
derwrite prices.  There  is  every  reason 
to  support  the  Pentagon  as  the  lead 


agency  in  energy  use  production  in 
this  country.  This  course  of  action  will 
not  take  it  away  from  its  defense-relat- 
ed activities.  This  realistic  approach 
was  even  recognized  by  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  Clifford  who 
said  that  Americans  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  Pentagon  should  use 
its  economic  power  to  help  solve  those 
domestic  problems  which  are  impor- 
tant to  our  total  national  security. 

Along  this  vein,  one  renewable 
energy  source  that  has  a  promising 
career  with  the  DOD  is  photovoltaics, 
simple  devices  with  a  projected  life- 
time of  over  20  years.  Photovoltaics— 
solar  cells  which  covert  sunlight  di- 
rectly into  electricity— were  first  used 
on  space  satellites  of  the  1960's  at  a 
cost  of  $250,000  per  watt.  But,  as  in 
other  semiconductor  technologies, 
such  as  pocket  calculators,  continued 
advances  in  materials  research  and 
manufacturing  processes  have  dra- 
matically reduced  the  cost  of  photo- 
voltaic systems.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  today  this  cost  has  fallen  to 
only  $10  to  $12  per  peak  watt,  thus 
making  them  cost  competitive  with 
diesel-fired  electric  generators  in 
remote  site  applications.  Hopefully, 
the  mideighties  will  herald  the  appear- 
ance of  the  $1.60  to  $2.20-per-peak- 
watt  photovoltaic  module.  With  DOD 
creating  a  large  near-term  market 
stimulus  for  cost-reducing  innovations 
through  mass  production,  these  low- 
ered costs  will  be  a  big  boost  to  the 
photovoltaic  industry. 

A  task  force  on  solar  energy  com- 
mercialization released  by  the  DOD  in 
1977  entitled  "DOD  Photovoltaic 
Energy  Conversion  Systems  Market 
Inventory  and  Analysis"  stated  that: 

Photovoltaics  offer  a  number  of  advan- 
tages to  the  DOD.  In  addition  to  potential 
cost  and  fuel  savings,  photovoltaic  energy 
systems  would  provide  the  DOD  a  highly  re- 
liable, silent  power  source  allowing  virtually 
unattended  operation  in  most  areas  of  the 
world.  Near  term  benefits  to  the  DOD  in- 
clude cost  and  logistics  savings  at  remote 
sites,  in  portable  equipment  and  offshore 
applications. 

The  U.S.  would  also  receive  national  bene- 
fits from  accelerated  commercialization  of 
photovoltaics.  Over  the  longer  term,  photo- 
voltaic energy  systems  will  offer  the  nation 
a  cost  competitive  source  of  commercial 
electric  power  or  provide  a  user-owned  dis- 
persed source  of  power,  thus  reducing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources.  Other 
national  benefits  include  the  development 
of  exports  to  underdeveloped  countries 
where  photovoltaic  systems  would  be  uti- 
lized for  rural  electrification  and  irrigation 
pumping. 

Thus,  the  potential  market  for  P/V  and 
P/V-thermal  systems  consists  of  installa- 
tions and  specialized  energy  requirements  at 
remote  sites,  for  offshore  uses,  and  for  port- 
able equipment.  In  terms  of  total  energy 
consumption,  installations  are  the  prime 
market,  P/V  systems  are  likely  to  prove  cost 
effective  for  use  in  these  specialized  applica- 
tions several  years  before  they  become  com- 
petitive with  commercial  electrical  power  on 
a  unit  cost  basis.  The  potential  high  reliabil- 
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ity,  low  maintenance  requirements,  quiet 
operation,  long  lifetime,  and  modular  char- 
acter of  P/V  energy  systems  make  them  a 
desirable  alternative  for  these  applications. 

DOD  energy  consumption  only  amounts 
to  2.2  percent  of  the  national  energy  re- 
quirements. Thus  some  of  the  DOD  markets 
for  P/V  energy  systems  may  represent  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  total  U.S.  market  for 
comparable  applications.  A  number  of  ex- 
amples are  also  listed  in  the  exhibit  of  cases 
where  P/V  energy  systems  for  DOD  applica- 
tions may  be  directly  transferred  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Examples  include  cathodic  pro- 
tection, microwave  repeater  stations,  airway 
navigation,  warning  lights,  aind  large  scale 
applications  at  remote  sites.  More  generally, 
a  large  P/V  substitution  market  exists  in 
both  the  DOD  and  private  sector  for  sys- 
tems currently  powered  by  small  generators. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  real  poten- 
tisd  of  moving  the  United  States  fur- 
ther into  the  international  photovol- 
taic market.  There  exists  very  little 
disagreement  with  the  fact  that  devel- 
oping Third  World  countries  need  reli- 
able energy  sources.  The  U.S.  photo- 
voltaics industry  has  recognized  the 
significance  of  the  foreign  markets  to 
achieve  future  growth  and  to  serve  as 
a  bridge  between  the  applications  in 
developing  countries  and  grid-connect- 
ed residential  and  conmiercial  applica- 
tions for  photovoltaic  systems  domes- 
tically in  the  future.  Countries,  such 
as  the  United  States,  which  are  devel- 
oping photovoltaic  technologies  have  a 
strong  commitment  to  promoting  ex- 
ports to  the  developing  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  global  Sun  Belt  region. 
Reasons  for  this  emphasis  include  the 
lack  of  a  conventional  energy  distribu- 
tion infrastructure— often  resulting  in 
very  high  energy  costs— the  availabil- 
ity of  solar  energy  in  such  areas,  and 
policies  of  national  governments  to 
promote  the  use  of  renewable  re- 
sources as  a  means  of  reducing  oil  im- 
ports and  the  development  of  local  in- 
dustries. 

Through  DOD  advances  in  photovol- 
taic military  applications,  that  have 
private  sector  applications,  these  for- 
ward-looking steps  can  be  easily  trans- 
ferred abroad,  thus  not  only  linking 
these  developing  nations'  energy  ad- 
vances to  the  United  States  but  also 
allowing  for  the  direct  transfer  of  ad- 
vanced energy  technology.  Surely,  our 
national  security  can  only  be  en- 
hanced through  these  efforts  in  inter- 
national cooperation  for  energy  re- 
sources advances. 

Legislative  initiatives  have  attempt- 
ed to  stimulate  DOD  interest  in  the 
very  real  benefits  of  alternate  energy 
sources  such  as  photovoltaics.  DOD 
has  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
projects  to  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternate  energy  sources. 
Though  the  Department  has  been 
doing  an  admirable  job  in  promoting  a 
steady,  incremental  progress  toward 
long-range  national  energy  conserva- 
tion goals  wherever  possible,  more 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
stressing  the  attributes  of  renewables. 


The  DOD  has  taken  just  about  all  the 
steps  that  it  can  with  respect  to 
energy  conservation,  and  more  empha- 
sis must  now  be  placed  on  exploiting 
the  benefits  of  alternate  energy 
sources,  especially  as  a  displacement 
fuel  for  conventional  fuels  and  overall 
operating  costs.  With  respect  to  pro- 
viding a  viable  energy  source  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  power  systems 
purposes,  photovoltaics  and  other  re- 
newables offer  a  solution  to  substitut- 
ing conventional  fuels  for  other 
energy  resources. 

In  addition,  during  the  time  of  war 
when  the  DOD  and  its  supporting  in- 
dustries' energy  needs  would  at  least 
triple,  the  use  of  photovoltaics  as  an 
alternate  fuel  source  becomes  even 
more  valuable.  Hence,  it  makes  good 
sense  for  the  DOD  to  become  more  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  development  of 
photovoltaic  energy  as  a  replacement 
for  conventional  petroleum  fuels  in 
the  field  of  electrical  power  genera- 
tion. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
create  a  permanent  Department  of  De- 
fense program  that  will  establish  for 
the  DOD  a  badly  needed  continuity  in 
its  long-range  plans  for  promoting 
solar  technologies.  This  will  assist  the 
industry  in  determining  exactly  what 
it  must  do  on  its  own  to  make  this 
energy  alternative  a  viable  energy 
source  for  the  DOD. 

By  temporarily  creating  through 
Government  procurement  a  large 
enough  market  for  solar  cells,  mass 
production  techniques  will  be  institut- 
ed so  as  to  drive  down  the  cost  of  the 
cells,  thus  stimulating  a  larger  private 
demand  for  them. 

Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  Federal 
programs  were  involved  in  defense-re- 
lated photovoltaics  activities,  the  Fed- 
eral photovoltaic  utilization  program 
(FPUP),  Public  Law  95-619,  title  V, 
part  4  of  the  National  Energy  Conser- 
vation Policy  Act,  and  recent  military 
construction  authorization  and  appro- 
priations bills.  The  FPUP  program 
was  established  to  use  Federal  facili- 
ties as  proving  grounds  for  photovol- 
taic applications  which  would  have  the 
potential  for  substantial  energy  im- 
pacts on  the  public  sector  in  the 
future.  The  mUitary  construction 
budget,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  install 
photovoltaic  systems  wherever  it  is 
cost  effective.  Unfortunately,  for  a 
number  of  years,  there  have  been  two 
conflicting  cost-effective  formulas  dic- 
tating what  the  DOD  does  with  this 
renewable  energy  source.  These  incon- 
sistent formulas,  which  come  from  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  lan- 
guage to  the  DOD  military  construc- 
tion budget,  have  effectively  prevent- 
ed the  DOD  from  effectively  applying 
photovoltaics  in  a  more  aggressive 
manner. 

Unfortunately,  neither  program  has 
provided  the  proper  impetus  for  pro- 


moting both  photovoltaic  commercial- 
ization and  market  development. 
Worse  yet.  President  Reagan,  who  has 
shown  great  sympathy  for  the  nuclear 
energy  industry,  has  exhibited  a 
strong  dislike  for  alternate  energy 
sources  in  America.  No  funding  has 
been  placed  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
DOE  budget  for  photovoltaic  commer- 
cialization or  market  development, 
only  for  research  and  development.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  President's 
budget  is  replete  with  such  devastat- 
ing budget  cuts  in  the  area  of  alter- 
nate energy  sources.  This  is  surely  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  for  America's 
energy  future. 

Photovoltaic  projects,  originally  set 
to  receive  $160.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  received  only  $144.6  million  after 
the  President's  rescission  and  deferral 
scheme  for  fiscal  year  1981.  For  fiscal 
year  1982,  this  funding  level  stands  at 
only  $97.6  million.  In  addition,  in  the 
general  area  of  solar  energy,  with  a 
$585  million  original  funding  level  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  this  figure  dropped  to 
about  $303  million  after  reconciliation 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Though  this 
figure  of  $303  million  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  want  to  see  energy 
independence  achieved  within  the 
foreseeable  future,  it  certainly  is  more 
generous  than  President  Reagan's 
$193.3  million  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

America's  energy  misfortunes  are 
compounded  by  the  administration's 
blanket  decision  to  slowly  take  apart 
DOE,  and  provide  no  viable  substitute 
for  DOE.  the  Federal  energy  agency. 

This  sad  situation  signals  to  me.  loud 
and  clear,  that  DOD  must  step  in  and 
take  over  in  those  critical  energy  areas 
that  affect  its  energy  needs.  In  the 
case  of  photovoltaics.  its  technology, 
reliability,  and  cost  effectiveness  has 
been  proven  time  and  time  again,  and 
these  factors  have  placed  photovol- 
taics at  a  level  ready  for  commercial- 
ization. Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
DOD  must  step  in  to  replace  the  DOE 
in  advancing  the  commercialization 
and  market  development  of  photovol- 
taics and  other  renewable  energy 
sources  that  have  direct  military  and 
civilian  applications. 

We  can  no  longer  depend  on  the 
DOE  to  carry  the  ball  for  photovol- 
taics and  other  renewables,  and  we 
cannot  rely  on  DOE's  past  track 
record  in  this  area  to  fall  back  on  for 
support  and  guidance.  After  all.  Feder- 
al agencies  primarily  are  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  governing  administration, 
and  past  administrations  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  congressional  intent  for 
Federal  energy  programs. 

In  the  past,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion was  very  lax  in  pursuing  congres- 
sionally  created  photovoltaic  pro- 
grams. President  Carter's  cry  for  meet-, 
ing  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  energy 
needs    through    solar    energy    could 
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never  have  been  achieved  had  we 
relied  on  his  budget  recommendations. 
As  illustrative  of  that  administration's 
shortcomings  in  this  area,  it  even 
failed,  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget, 
to  have  the  DOE  or  even  OMB  request 
any  funds  for  the  PPUP  program. 
With  good  reason,  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Development  and  Applications 
was  greatly  concerned  that  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  begin  FPUP  in 
1980  was  being  ignored.  Ultimately, 
only  about  $38  million  of  the  original 
$98  million  was  ever  funded  for  FPUP 
purposes,  and  $7  million  of  this  still 
remains  uncommitted.  Never  really 
having  gotten  off  the  ground  properly, 
the  FPUP  program  expired  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1981,  leaving  an  un- 
impressive story  to  tell.  This  is  hardly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  pro- 
moting energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind,  at  this  point,  is:  Who  or  what 
will  fill  the  gap  for  promoting  photo- 
voltaic and  other  solar  energy  uses  in 
America,  particularly  through  the  tap- 
ping of  our  military  resources? 

The  Federal  track  record  in  photo- 
voltaics  has  never  experienced  a  win- 
ning moment.  Criticism  leveled  against 
the  DOE'S  past  treatment  of  photovol- 
taic programs  that  was  observed  on 
September  19,  1978,  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  aptly  appropriate  today  to 
capsulize  DOE's  experience  with  pho- 
tovoltaics  to  date.  Senator  Gary 
Hart's  opening  statement  for  the  sub- 
committee record  stated: 

Present  and  past  administrations  have 
fallen  into  a  disturbing  habit  of  submitting 
unrealistically  low  budget  requests  for  this 
program  in  the  interest  of  demonstrating 
fiscal  restraint,  leaving  Congress  to  author- 
ize and  appropriate  the  program  at  levels 
consistent  with  the  developmental  needs  of 
this  technology.  The  unfortunate  result  has 
been  the  evolution  of  a  Federal  photovol- 
taics  program  which  lacks  coherence,  a 
sense  of  mission  and  priorities,  and  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  deduce  that, 
based  on  the  DOE's  past  track  record, 
it  has  been  painfully  slow  in  address- 
ing the  mandate  of  Congress  to  start  a 
purchasing  program  for  photovoltaics. 
And  certainly,  fiscal  year  1982  does 
not  promise  to  be  a  great  year  for 
DOE  photovoltaics  efforts,  which  now 
will  be  advancing  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Perhaps,  though,  we  should  be  look- 
ing on  the  bright  side,  for  regardless 
of  DOE's  failings  in  the  photovoltaic 
area.  DOD's  experiences  have  been 
more  impressive,  but  still  rather  limit- 
ed when  compared  to  Congress  origi- 
nal intentions  for  what  role  photovol- 
taics will  play  in  America's  energy 
future. 

DOD  has  been  rather  outspoken  in 
the  past  with  respect  to  the  very  real 
benefits  it  stands  to  receive  by  utiliz- 


ing photovoltaics.  Though  realizing 
that  there  are  appropriate  military  ap- 
plications for  this  energy  source,  the 
DOD  has  unfortunately  been  dealing 
with  photovoltaics  on  a  limited  scale 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  "Program 
Plan  for  Department  of  Defense  Par- 
ticipation in  the  DOE/DOD  Initiative 
for  Solar  Photovoltaics  Utilization"  of 
April  1978,  it  summarizes  the  conclu- 
sion that  appeared  in  a  report  released 
by  the  Federal  E]nergy  Administration 
entitled  "DOD  Photovoltaic  Market 
Inventory  and  Analysis."  This  report 
sought  to  lay  out  the  groimdwork  for 
promoting  these  conclusions  as  part  of 
the  FPUP  program.  The  conclusions 
were: 

DOD  is  the  largest  single  Federal  user  of 
petroleum  fuel  and  therefore,  has  the  maxi- 
mum energy  savings  payoff  potential. 

DOD  has  a  greater  variety  of  electric  pow- 
ered equipment  and  facilities  and  can  cover 
more  application  types,  which  would  result 
in  greater  spin-off  to  private  sector  markets. 

A  coherent  in-house  product  design,  devel- 
opment, production  and  deployment  struc- 
ture exists,  from  R.  &  D.  labs  to  procure- 
ment offices,  depots,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. 

Extensive  test  and  evaluation  facilities 
exist  throughout  the  world.  This  is  especial- 
ly significant  in  that  the  test  facilities  them- 
selves are  a  major  early  market  for  photo- 
voltaics. By  conducting  official  E>OD  testing 
on  early  applications  at  the  test  sites,  the 
lead  time  for  introduction  of  these  new  sys- 
tems in  DOD  can  be  shortened. 

Physical  security  at  military  bases  can 
insure  against  vandalism,  which  could  be  a 
serious  problem  for  other  agencies.  This 
would  not  necessarily  hinder  visibility:  an 
aggressive  public  affairs  program  can  ac- 
complish visibility  and  technology  transfer. 

Existing  facilities  provide  the  capabilities 
to  implement,  monitor,  and  evaluate  the 
cross  impacts  of  various  options  In  a  con- 
trolled environment. 

With  the  DOD's  public  position  evi- 
dencing a  strong  support  of  and  com- 
mitment to  photovoltaics,  it  appears 
obvious  that  DOD's  efforts  to  utilize 
photovoltaics  to  a  greater  degree  could 
only  be  assisted  by  substituting  the 
two  conflicting  formulas  presently  ap- 
plicable to  DOD  photovoltiac  activities 
for  a  formula  that  offers  a  realistic 
and  straightforward  approach  to  de- 
termining the  cost  effectiveness  of 
photovoltaics  for  military  construction 
and  power  systems  purchases. 

Ever  since  DOE  and  DOD  initially 
got  involved  in  photovoltaics  and 
other  solar  renewables,  there  has  been 
a  problem  in  devising  a  formula  that 
realistically  appraises  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  these  valuable  energy  re- 
sources, within  a  world  of  rising 
energy  costs,  volatile  political  situa- 
tions in  oil-producing  countries,  and 
the  need  to  develop  alternate  energy 
sources.  Gone  are  the  days  when  solar 
renewables  were  considered  merely 
novel  or  an  energy  source  for  the 
future.  The  future  has  arrived  today. 
Photovoltaics  and  other  solar  renew- 
ables have  proven  their  reliability  and 
usefulness  time  and  time  again. 


Congress  and  DOD  must  join  efforts 
in  developing  these  promising  energy 
alternatives.  America  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  this 
effort.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Renewable  EInergy  Utilization  Act 
offers  the  DOD  the  opportunity  to  do 
its  part  to  guide  this  Nation  to  a 
higher  level  of  energy  independence 
and  energy  security,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  our  national  security. 

Forced  to  live  beneath  an  energy 
ceiling,  America  needs  the  DOD's  ex- 
pertise, resources,  and  commitment  to 
national  security  to  move  it  closer  to 
an  energy  independence  that  is  secure, 
reliable,  and  permanent.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilmam) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, October  16,  and  earlier  today,  Oc- 
tober 17,  I  was  in  New  York  City  in 
pursuance  of  my  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  and  was 
consequently  unable  to  be  present  in 
the  House  Chamber  to  vote  on  a 
number  of  matters  that  came  up. 

Yesterday,  I  was  absent  for  rollcall 
No.  298,  the  matter  of  approving  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal  of 
the  previous  day's  proceedings,  which 
passed,  303  to  8;  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  also  missed  rollcall  No.  299,  on 
ordering  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  1982 
continuing  appropriation;  I  would 
have  voted  "nay,"  in  order  to  allow  an 
amendment  to  the  rule  to  be  offered, 
but  the  previous  question  was  ordered, 
185  to  174.  Finally,  there  was  a  vote  on 
the  rule  itself  (rollcall  No.  300),  on 
which  I  would  have  voted  "aye,"  and 
which  passed,  197  to  169. 

Earlier  today,  a  number  of  votes  de- 
veloped on  technical  matters.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  304, 
the  question  of  approving  the  Speak- 
er's approval  of  yesterday's  proceed- 
ings—which motion  passed,  301  to  39— 
and  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  a 
technical  amendment  to  a  private  bill, 
H.R.  1797  (rollcall  No.  305),  which 
amendment  passed,  353  to  0.  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  Foley  motion 
to  allow  the  House  to  adjourn  to  a 
later  time  today  (rollcall  No.  306) 
which  passed.  191  to  172,  and  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  Foley  motion 
to  adjourn  (rollcall  No.  307)  which 
passed,  188  to  172.« 


ALASKAN  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPELINE  WAIVERS  ARE  UNWISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  will  soon  be  considering 
Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  (ANGTS)  waivers  submitted  to 
Congress  on  October  15  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Congressional  consideration  of 
these  waivers  will  be  on  an  expedited 
basis  provided  for  in  the  Alaskan  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 
Congress  must  act  by  mid-December 
on  the  waiver  approval  legislation. 
House  Joint  Resolution  34  L 

These  waivers  would  transfer  the 
bulk  of  the  financial  risks  from  the 
sponsors  and  lenders  to  the  consum- 
ers. Consumers  could  end  up  paying 
for  an  incomplete  system  that  may 
never  transport  any  gas  at  all.  The 
lenders  that  testified  before  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  made 
it  clear  that  this  waiver  package  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  this  project 
will  receive  the  financing  that  is 
needed  to  complete  it. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  made  a  de- 
cision to  support  the  Northwest 
Energy  Co.'s  Alcan  proposal.  The  Con- 
gress supported  this  proposal  as  well, 
but  we  were  assured  by  Mr.  McMillian, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Northwest  Energy  Co.,  that  con- 
sumers, in  his  words,  would  not  "have 
to  bear  the  hypothetical  burden  of  the 
noncompletion  of  the  project." 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  7  days  of  hearings 
with  the  testimony  of  63  witnesses.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  proposed  fi- 
nancing package  for  this  $50  billion 
project  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  millions  of  gas  consumers 
throughout  our  country.  In  the 
coming  days.  T  wiU  be  providing  fur- 
ther information  emphasizing  the  rea- 
sons why  we  should  reject  this 
ANGTS  waiver  package.  I  urge  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  our  colleagues,  to 
oppose  this  waiver  legislation.* 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 
SHOULD  BE  REHIRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  5  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Reagan,  in  which  in  essence  I  request- 
ed that  he  consider  the  calling  back  of 
the  majority,  if  not  all.  of  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers  who  were  fired  by  him 
earlier  this  year. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  letter  some  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  my  request.  Prin- 
cipally, I  pointed  out  that  it  seemed  so 
revengeful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
union,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  had 
been  broken,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a 
question  of  not  only  being  merciful 
but  it  was  a  question  of  being  reasona- 
ble and  avoiding  a  billion-dollar  ex- 


penditure in  the  course  of  trying  to 
hire  new  air  traffic  controllers. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  not  only  of  Congress  but 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I,  too,  wrote  the  President.  I  said  to 
him.  "You  have  won.  You  have  pun- 
ished them.  Be  compassionate.  You 
have  made  your  point.  Let's  not  be  pu- 
nitive." 

I  regret  to  say.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that  the 
President  wrote  me  a  most  disappoint- 
ing letter  through  his  legislative  co- 
leader  saying  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  recalling  these  men  back  to  their 
jobs. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
the  gentleman  say  that  he  received  a 
reply  from  the  President  himself? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  No;  the  letter  was 
from  his  legislative  assistant. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  bit  disinflated,  because  I 
received  a  letter  from  his  chief  liaison 
officer  in  the  White  House,  and  I 
wanted  to  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man would  have  been  very,  very  un- 
usually treated  if  he  had  received  a 
letter  directly  from  the  President  in 
answer  to  one  that  he  directed  to  the 
White  House. 

This  is  the  first  President  in  20  years 
that  I  have  had  occasion  to  work  with 
who  apparently  has  that  as  a  practice, 
because  he  does  not  demean  himself 
by  answering  letters  from  an  individ- 
ual Congressman.  Even  Gerald  Ford, 
who  first  used  Mr.  Friedersdorf  as  his 
chief  liaison,  and  Mr.  Nixon  used  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  I  have  this  much  to 
say,  that  at  least  you  would  get  a  reply 
from  them.  I,  too.  like  the  gentleman 
from  California,  received  a  nonreply, 
an  unresponsive  letter  via  Max  Frie- 
dersdorf. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  I  was  in  a  meeting  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  last  weekend,  and  there  sat 
a  wife  and  a  husband,  and  the  son  was 
absent.  The  husband  and  the  son  were 
air  traffic  controllers.  The  father  was 
management,  and  he  took  the  side  of 
the  President.  The  mother,  as  we 
walked  out  of  the  reception  area,  whis- 
pered to  me,  "I  hope  you  continue  to 
support  the  controllers  because  I 
think  my  son  is  right."  She  disagreed 
with  her  husband.  I  caxmot  express 
the  tension  that  exists  in  that  house. 

I  believe  the  President  lacks  compas- 
sion, and  we  know  that  the  airlines  are 
suffering.  In  fact,  in  today's  NBC  show 
we  saw  a  number  of  United  Air  Lines 
pilots  being  used  as  salesmen  because 
they  run  the  risk  of  having  1,000  pilots 
being  laid  off  because  of  the  cutbaclcs. 


I  think  the  President  has  made  his 
point.  I  think  the  Nation  has  accepted 
his  punitive  action  toward  the  control- 
lers. They  are  ready  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  no  sense 
economically  or  from  a  human  point 
of  view.  It  makes  no  sense  to  continue 
to  have  these  men  out  there  when  we 
run  the  risk  of  reduced  traffic,  re- 
duced income  for  the  airlines,  and  re- 
duced income  for  these  men  and 
women  who  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Plus  the  hazards 
that  the  coming  days  of  the  winter 
will  bring  about  and  enhance  in  air 
travel.  It  will  necessitate  either  a  fur- 
ther cutback  on  air  travel,  which  has 
already  been  severely  cut  back,  or 
greater  risks  to  the  traveler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DYMALLY),  because  his  experience  par- 
allels my  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  October  5.  1981.  as  follows: 
HOCSE  OF  Representativks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  S,  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  you  reconsider  your  position  re- 
garding re-hlrlng  of  air  traffic  controllers 
who  went  on  strike. 

First,  hiring  and  training  replacement  air 
traffic  controllers  will  be  expensive.  Esti- 
mates I  have  head  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  suggest  that  the  cost  of  re- 
placing the  controllers  will  be  on  the  order 
of  one  billion  dollars.  At  a  time  when  the 
Administration  is  looking  for  ways  to  save 
money.  It  makes  eminent  sense  to  avoid  the 
needless  cost  of  replacing  the  nation's  air 
traffic  controllers. 

Second,  re-hlrlng  controllers  would  not 
alter  the  status  of  their  union,  which  is 
likely  to  be  decertified.  If  the  Union  is  de- 
certified. It  would  be  pointless  to  pretend 
that  re-hiring  the  controllers  would  mean 
accepting  any  of  their  union's  deoiands.  It 
would  not  mean  that  even  in  the  unlikely 
event  the  union  somehow  remains  certified. 

Third,  continuation  of  the  blacklisting  of 
the  controllers  will  mean  continuation  of 
large  scale  cutbacks  in  air  service.  It  will 
also  mean  extension  of  the  present  anticom- 
petitive air  traffic  regulations,  which,  for 
example,  prevent  new  carriers  from  enter- 
ing any  major  market.  It  will  mean  contin- 
ued delays  at  most  major  terminals,  at  most 
peak  hours.  There  is  no  need  to  impose  in- 
definitely these  conditions  on  the  traveling 
public,  nor  any  need  to  continue  regulations 
that  discourage  the  comp>etition  that  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  nation's  economic  policy. 

Fourth,  the  existing  situation  compromis- 
es safety.  For  example,  controllers  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  tower  at  Stinson 
Field,  a  general  aviation  field  In  San  Anto- 
nio. This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  busy  fields  on  each  side  of  San  An- 
tonio—the  San  Antonio  Municipal  Airport. 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base,  and  Stinson  Field.  This  creates  a  com- 
plex local  traffic  pattern,  and  operation  of 
Stinson  without  tower  assistance  frightens 
people  who  live  In  the  area.  The  School  Su- 
perintendent   of    the    area    affected    has 
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strongly  objected  to  the  threat  posed  by  loss 
of  tower  assistance  at  Stlnson  Field.  A  copy 
of  his  letter  is  attached. 

Fifth,  I  understand  that  lack  of  controller 
availability  has  required  the  Air  Force  to 
reduce  training  and  logistics  traffic  in  the 
San  Antonio  area.  Military  training  flight 
time  has  been  curtailed  for  several  years  as 
one  means  of  reducing  military  costs— I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  subjected  to  addition- 
al curtailment,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
readiness  is  the  prime  objective  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

You  could  act  now  to  ameliorate  these  and 
other  effects  of  the  lack  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol staff.  Continuation  of  the  policy  of 
blacklisting  controllers  who  went  out  on 
strike  gains  nothing;  it  imposes  substantial 
unnecessary  costs  on  the  government;  and  it 
needlessly  extends  the  problems  noted 
above.  On  the  other  hand,  an  offer  to  re- 
hire controllers  would  avoid  those  problems 
and  show  clearly  that  a  firm  hand  need  not 
be  vengeful. 

I  hope  you  will  reconsider  your  position 
on  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  say  that 
when  I  received  the  nonanswer  via  the 
President's  chief  of  White  House  liai- 
son with  the  Congress,  I  then  desig- 
nated my  administrative  assistant  as 
my  alter  ego  to  correspond,  and  she  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Priedersdorf  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies  in  his  transmission 
of  the  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
issue  of  Business  Week  for  November 
9,  1981,  and  Business  Week  is  certainly 
anything  but  a  liberal  publication.  If 
anything,  it  is  antiunion.  It  was  one 
that  supported  the  President  fero- 
ciously when  he  fired  the  air  traffic 
controllers,  and  I  think  it  is  even  very 
partisan  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been 
very  much  in  support  of  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration,  even 
during  last  year's  campaign.  I  have 
this  editorial,  which  is  headed  "Rehire 
Air  Controllers."  They  have  written  a 
very  well-reasoned  editorial  as  to  why 
it  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  the  President  if  he  would 
rehire  the  air  traffic  controllers.  The 
editorial  to  which  I  referred  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rehire  Air  Controllers 

Even  though  the  decertification  of  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organi- 
zation is  still  under  appeal,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Reagan  Administration's  victory  over 
the  union  is  total.  The  misled  air  controllers 
have  been  punished,  their  inflated  self-im- 
portance punctured,  smd  the  Administration 
has  demonstrated  firmly  and  properly  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  a  strike  by  federal  em- 
ployees. Now  it  is  time  for  it  to  turn  to  the 
serious  problems  caused  by  a  shrunken  air 
control  system.  Specifically,  it  should  find 
ways  to  hire  back  2.000  or  so  controllers 
who  are  needed  right  away  as  bad  weather 
sets  in  and  more  people  start  traveling 
during  the  holidays. 

The  reduced  air  control  system  is  impos- 
ing heavy  costs— one  study  estimates  losses 
at    $12    billion— on    the    airlines    and    the 


public,  including  business.  Disastrous  losses 
by  the  major  airlines  in  the  third  quarter 
are  further  evidence  that  the  harm  is  sub- 
stantial. 

Bringing  back  fired  air  controllers  will 
present  some  personnel  problems.  Under 
normal  private  industrial  practice,  for  exam- 
ple, rehired  workers  who  were  fired  for  mis- 
conduct lose  their  seniority  and  certain 
other  benefits.  But  traditionally  people  re- 
hired by  the  federal  government,  even  if 
they  were  originally  fired  for  wrongdoing, 
receive  credit  for  past  service.  Any  rehired 
veterans  among  the  strikers  could  win  back 
certain  preferential  rights. 

But  such  matters  are  within  the  control  of 
the  President  and  Congress,  and  they 
should  make  sure  that  rehired  strikers 
obtain  no  advantages  over  workers  who 
obeyed  the  law  and  refused  to  strike.  The 
essential  point  is  that  it  makes  no  sense  for 
business  and  the  general  public  to  keep 
paying  a  heavy  price  for  a  war  that  has  al- 
ready been  won. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  16,  I  was  unable  to  be  on 
the  House  floor  for  roUcall  votes  Nos. 
298  and  299.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roUcall  No. 
298  and  "yea"  on  roUcall  No.  299.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  noti- 
fying the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide credits  of  $550  million  to  help  fi- 
nance the  sale  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  Yacyreta  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  Parana  River  between 
Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

The  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend 
the  loan  to  Entidad  Binacional  Yacyr- 
eta, an  authority  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Argentina  and  Paraguay 
to  build  the  $10.4  billion  power  proj- 
ect. According  to  the  Eximbank  inter- 
national competition  for  contracts  on 
this  project  has  been  intense. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
copies  of  Eximbank  materials  describ- 
ing the  Yacyreta  project  and  outlining 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  Eximbank 
participation  in  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services. 

This  notification  from  the  Exim- 
bank was  referred  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Monetary  Policy.  Under  sec- 
tion 2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Ex- 
imbank must  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees,  or 
combinations  thereof,  of  $100  million 
or  more.  Unless  the  Congress  deter- 


mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I  would  welcome  any  comments  or 
questions  my  colleagues  might  have 
on  this  proposed  transaction.  The  Ex- 
imbank material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House   Banking   Committee,    House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Exp)ort- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  S.  Figman. 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

Export-Import  Bank 
op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  4,  1981. 
The  Speaker  or  the  House  op 

Representatives, 
The  Speaker's  Room, 
U.S.  Capitol 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(bX3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  following  trans- 
action involving  U.S.  exports  to  Argentina 
and  Paraguay. 

A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  extend  a  direct 
credit  in  the  amount  of  $550  million  to  Enti- 
dad Binacional  Yacyreta  ("EBY"),  to  assist 
in  financing  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the 
construction  of  the  Yacyreta  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  Parana  River  between  Argen- 
tina and  Paraguay. 

The  project  will  consist  of  a  70  mile  long 
earth  dam  impounding  a  reservoir  of  1,700 
square  kilometers,  two  spillways,  fish  pas- 
sage facilities,  a  navigation  lock,  an  irriga- 
tion intake  in  each  country  and  a  conven- 
tional covered  powerhouse  with  twenty 
Kaplan  tiu-bine  and  generator  units  rated  at 
135  MW  each.  Total  power  available  on 
completion  will  be  2,700  MW. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated 
at  $10.4  billion,  including  escalation  during 
construction,  working  capital  and  debt  re- 
payment during  construction.  Non-local 
costs  are  estimated  at  $4.4  billion,  including 
U.S.  costs  of  $647  million  (6.2  percent  of 
total  project  costs)  for  financing  under  the 
proposed  Eximbank  credit. 

2.  Background 

From  the  outset,  foreign  competition  for 
this  project  has  been  intense.  Fourteen 
international  companies  or  consortia  were 
prequalified  for  the  generating  and  electro- 
mechanical equipment  (see  attachment). 
Five  international  consortia  were  prequali- 
fied for  the  main  civil  works  contract.  Exim- 
bank has  been  in  constant  contact  with  its 
foreign  government  counterparts  through- 
out the  world  with  respect  to  the  financing 
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terms  and  conditions  offered  by  foreign  sup- 
pliers receiving  official  support.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  consensus  understanding 
among  the  leading  industrial  countries, 
most  export  credit  agencies,  including  the 
Austrians.  Germans  and  Japanese  provided 
official  notification  that  they  would  support 
the  project  through  a  ten  year  repayment 
term  beginning  six  months  after  installation 
of  the  last  turbine,  now  estimated  to  occur 
in  1991.  Early  in  the  competition  almost  all 
export  credit  agencies  offered  the  minimum 
consensus  interest  rate  for  Argentina  at 
that  time  of  7.75  percent  per  annum.  Bids 
submitted  in  July  1980  included  this  inter- 
est rate. 

In  response  to  this  competition  Eximbank 
issued  a  letter  of  Interest  on  September  29, 
1978,  and  subsequently  a  preliminary  com- 
mitment on  February  28,  1980,  Indicating 
that  Eximbank  was  prepared  to  consider  fi- 
nancing for  up  to  $830  million  in  contract 
value  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the  proj- 
ect on  terms  matching  those  of  other  gov- 
ernment export  credit  agencies.  Eximbank 
has  twice  extended  the  availability  of  its 
commitment,  as  have  other  government 
export  credit  agencies  extended  their  com- 
mitments, because  the  award  process  had 
been  slowed  by  difficulties  in  evaluating 
bids  for  the  civil  works  contract.  EBY  has 
now  filed  its  application  for  an  Eximbank 
credit  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
preliminary  commitment. 

The  U.S.  equipment  to  be  financed  under 
the  credit  will  include  hydroelectric  tur- 
bines at  a  cost  of  $287  million,  already 
awarded  to  Allis-Chalmers,  heavy  construc- 
tion equipment  estimated  at  $242.4  million, 
for  which  awards  to  specific  U.S.  suppliers 
are  expected  by  the  end  of  1981,  and  other 
electro-mechanical  equipment  estimated  at 
$117.6  million,  for  which  awards  to  U.S.  sup- 
pliers are  expected  by  the  third  or  fourth 
quarter  of  1982.  The  commitment  of  Exim- 
bank has  been  reduced  from  the  $705  mil- 
lion figure  in  its  preliminary  commitment  to 
$550  million  because  the  electric  generators 
which  had  been  included  in  the  preliminary 
commitment  have  been  awarded  to  Germa- 
ny and  Japan  thus  reducing  the  eligible  U.S. 
goods  and  services  from  $830  million  to  $647 
million. 

3.  Identity  of  the  Parties 

EBY  is  a  bi-national  authority  organized 
by  Argentina  and  Paraguay  under  the 
Treaty  of  YacyreU  of  December  3,  1973, 
with  a  capital  of  $100  billion  divided  equally 
between  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  The 
shareholders  for  the  respective  countries 
are  Aqua  y  Energia  Electrica,  the  Argentine 
Government  entity  responsible  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electricity  throughout  Ar- 
gentina, and  Adminlstracion  Nacional  de 
Electricidad,  the  public  agency  reponsible 
for  Paraguay's  electric  power  development. 
Although  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  through 
EBY,  will  be  co-owners  of  the  project,  Para- 
guay will  sell  virtually  all  of  its  share  of 
electricity  to  Argentina,  which  will  utilize 
most  of  the  power  produced. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
gentina, acting  through  its  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, will  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  in- 
debtedness owed  by  EBY  to  Eximbank 
under  the  Eximbank  Credit.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  will  similarly  guarantee 
other  external  Indebtedness  incurred  by 
EBY  in  the  construction  of  the  project. 

4.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services 

The  U.S.  equipment  which  is  eligible  for 
financing  under  the  Eximbank  credit  and 


which  will  be  used  in  the  project  consists  of 
the  following: 

Millions 
16-18  Kaplan  type  hydroelectric 
turbines  rated  at  135  MW  each 
(2-4  of  the  20  turbines  required 
will  be  manufactured  in  Argenti- 
na under  an  Allis-Chalmers 
transfer  of  technology  agree- 
ment)         $287.0 

Heavy  construction  equipment 
(bulldozers,  graders,  compactors, 
loaders,    trucks,   concrete   plant 

equipment,  etc.) 242.4 

Other  electromechanical  equip- 
ment (transformers,  conductors, 
steel  lines,  powerhouse  cranes, 
pumps,  etc.) 117.6 


Total.. 


tina  for  the  foreseeable  future  will  use  vir- 
tually all  of  the  EBY  power.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  project  was  the  "least  cost" 
solution  for  Argentina's  future  power  needs 
from  the  mid  '80's  onward.  This  project  has 
the  support  of  both  the  IBRD  and  IDB 
which  have  extended  loans  of  approximate- 
ly $210  million  each  for  civil  works. 

2.  The  financing  plan 
The  total  cost  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
to  be  exported  from  the  Untied  States  for 
the  project  is  estimated  to  be  $647  million, 
which  will  be  financed  as  follows: 


Cash  payment $97,059,000 

Eximbank  credit 550,000.000 


647.0 

The  turbines  have  already  been  awarded 
to  Allis-Chalmers.  and  although  formal 
awards  for  the  civil  works  contract  and  the 
other  electromechanical  equipment  have 
not  yet  been  made,  it  is  anticipated  that 
heavy  construction  equipment  and  electro- 
mechanical equipment  to  the  extent  indicat- 
ed above  will  be  sourced  in  the  United 
States. 

Allis-Chalmers  estimates  that  up  to  18 
million  man  hours  of  labor  is  represented  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  turbines  alone.  This 
will  be  extended  over  an  eight  year  period 
involving  1000  employees  at  Allis-Chalmers' 
manufacturing  facility  at  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  (which  along 
with  WABCO,  Grove,  Ford  and  others,  is 
expected  to  be  a  major  supplier  of  heavy 
construction  equipment)  estimates  that  the 
manufacture  of  that  equipment  will  result 
in  over  2.000  man  years  of  production  from 
its  four  major  plants  in  Illinois  in  addition 
to  another  4,000  man  years  of  production 
from  subcontractors.  The  impact  upon  U.S. 
manufacturers  of  the  additional  electrome- 
chanical equipment  will  be  equally  signifi- 
cant. 

B.  EXPLANATION  OF  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  proposed  credit  of  $550  million  by  Ex- 
imbank will  facilitate  the  export  of  $647 
million  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  The  fa- 
vorable impact  on  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
the  turbines,  heavy  construction  equipment 
and  other  electromechanical  equipment  for 
the  project,  their  sub-suppliers  throughout 
the  country  and  employment  in  the  areas 
where  the  plants  are  located  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  Eximbank  financing 
terms  offered  to  meet  extensive  and  inten- 
sive foreign  competition.  None  of  the  goods 
to  be  exported  is  in  short  supplying  in  the 
United  States,  and  Eximbank  perceives  no 
adverse  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  Yacyreta  hydroelectric  project  is  the 
largest  project  ever  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina.  It  is  designed  to  utilize 
Argentine's  largely  undeveloped  hydro  po- 
tential (presently  only  32  percent  of  in- 
stalled energy  capacity).  This  is  particularly 
important  since  petroleum,  in  1977,  account- 
ed for  64  percent  of  Argentina's  total  pri- 
mary consumption  of  energy.  In  1973  a  fea- 
sibility study  was  undertaken  by  a  consorti- 
um of  U.S.,  German,  Argentine  and  Para- 
guayan firms,  culminating  in  the  Treaty  of 
Yacyreta  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  conducted  a  review  of 
the  project  in  1976  followed  by  a  Joint  Ap- 
praisal Mission  in  1978.  This  focused  on  the 
Argentine  electric  power  sector  since  Argen- 


Total. 


647,059,000 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges.  The  Eximbank 
Credit  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  7.75 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 
A  commitment  fee  of  .5  percent  per  annum 
wiU  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  portion 
of  the  Eximbank  Credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms.  Indebtedness  in- 
curred by  EBY  under  the  Eximbank  Credit 
will  be  repaid  by  EBY  in  twenty  approxi- 
mately equal  semiannual  installments  of 
principal  beginning  May  15.  1992.  This  date 
is  six  months  after  the  planned  start-up  of 
the  last  turbine,  the  same  repayment  term 
supported  by  other  goverrunent  export 
credit  agencies  for  their  suppliers. 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
imbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on  Ar- 
gentina. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  H.  Draper  IIL 


Argentina  (.basic  data) 


Growth  rates  (percent)   1980: 

Real  GDP 

Manufactured  products 

Consumer  prices  ...™..„™™ 

Wholesale  prices 

Money  (MI) 

Domestic  credit 


-5 

-3 

87.6 

57.7 

88.0 

130.2 


Exports  (billions) 

Imports  (billions) 

Balance  (billions) 

Budget  deficit  as  percent  of 

GDP , 

Government        expenditures/ 

GDP 

Unemployment  rate « 

Interest  rate :.«. 

Exchange  rate  change 


$8.00 
$10,400 


$-2,600 
3.9 


10.5 

2.4 

80.5 

23.1 


GDP  origin  (percent): 

Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Transportation    and    com- 
merce  

Commerce - _. 

Other 


12.2 
3S.3 

5.7 

7.1 
17.3 
22.4 


Total. 


100.0 


Export  composition  (percent) 
1979: 

Agricultural  products 

Industrial  products 

Mineral  products 


74.0 

25.0 

1.0 


Total. 


100.0 


Import  composition  (percent): 
Capital  goods 


23.2 
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Argentina  (.basic  data)— Continued 

Consumer  goods 9.0 

Fuels 16.9 

Other 50.9 

Total 100.0 

Balance     of    payments    (mil-    ' 
lions)  1980: 

Current  account $-4,855 

Overall  balance $-2.800 

iLXtemal  debt  (millions)  1980: 

Public $14,500 

Private $12.700 

Total $27,200 

Debt  service  as  percent  of  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services 46 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Short-term  PCIA  insurance ....  96.0 
Medium-term  insurance  and 

guarantees 106.4 

CFF  and  relending  loans 5.7 

Direct  credits  and  financial 

guarantees 420.6 

Actual  exposure 628.7 

Direct    credits    approved    since 
August  31,  1981 0_ 

Potential  Eximbank  exposure  as 
of  November  3,  1981: 

Applications 16.2 

Outstanding  P.C.'s 382.4 

Pending  P.C.s 83.3 

Referenced  transaction 550.0 

Total 1.031.9 

Actual  and  potential  Eximbank 

exposure 1.660.6 


PREQUALIflED  SUPPLIERS  OF  GENERATING  AND 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 


Group  nunrtxi  and  name 


Country 


l-Bo»mg«Co  Ltd EngM. 

2— ¥oest.AI()me  AG tetra. 

3— ACWEST  Consortium  between: 

Mis  Cluimefs U.S.A. 

Westinghouse U.SA 

4— Yacyreta  consodium  mon; 

Sremens  AG Ktel  Gennany 

Energomadiexixift _ U.S.S.R 

GtE Italy. 

S— Consortium  to  tie  created  among: 

Duro  Felguera  S.A Spain. 

La  Majuinista  Teirestre  y  Mantima  %A Spain. 

A.B,  BotorvNoliali Sweden 

Karistads  Mekamska  Werkstad  (KMW) Sweden. 

6— AbJJwm France. 

7— hpa Yugoslavia 

8— Ciwsol-loire France. 

9— tea S*edn. 

10-General  Electric  Co U.SA 

ll-Elin  Union  AG Austria. 

12— Consortium  among  Voitli  and  Japanese  compa- 
.    nies: 

Wtsutislii  Electric  Ca Japan. 

Hitachi  Ltd „ Japan. 

Toshiba Jajian. 

fifji  Electric  Co Japan. 

Mitsuhishi  Heavy  Indtstties Japan 

J  M.  Voitli  GmbH West  Germany 

13— Escher  Wyss Switzerland 

14— Aeg  Telelunlien West  Germany 

15— Brown  Bweri  and  Co Switzerland 

16— Stodaemofl Czechoskwaka 

17— Oominian  Engineering  Works  Ltd. Canada. 


Source:  Entidad  Brnacnna!  Yacyreta. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  A  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELE- 
TAL DISEASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  P^per)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  &  bill  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  bring  to  this  Nation  an  im- 
portant new  focus  on  the  most  wide- 
spread, crippling  diseases— arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  disorders. 

On  June  10,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  both  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  held  a 
hearing  to  examine  the  state-of-the- 
art  in  arthritis  research  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  support  for  this  en- 
deavor. We  heard  testimony  from  vic- 
tims of  arthritis  as  well  as  nationally 
prominent  physician  researchers.  Out 
of  this  hearing  grew  my  determination 
that  increased  attention  and  a  sharper 
focus  on  arthritis  and  other  musculo- 
skeletal disorders  were  absolutely  im- 
perative. The  impact  of  these  diseas- 
es—in human,  social,  and  economic 
terms— is  too  profound  and  too  serious 
to  be  on  a  back  burner  any  longer. 

The  tangible  expression  of  a  nation- 
al commitment  to  accelerate  the 
attack  on  this  collection  of  diseases, 
which  debilitate  at  least  one-sixth  of 
our  population,  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today.  I  will  describe  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure  in  some  detail, 
but  first  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
provide  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
public  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which,  in  my  view,  make  imperative 
the  establishment  of  this  new  Federal 
research  institute. 

Nearly  everyone  has  a  relative  or 
friend  who  suffers  from  the  ravages  of 
arthritis  pain.  Arthritis  and  related 
diseases  affect  more  than  37  million 
people  in  the  United  States.  Arthritis 
limits  the  mobility  of  more  people 
than  any  other  disease.  Sixteen  mil- 
lion have  osteoarthritis,  but  arthritis 
is  not  exclusively  a  disease  afflicting 
the  elderly;  250,000  children  suffer 
from  juvenile  arthritis.  Yet  funding 
for  research  attacking  the  causes  and 
identifying  treatments  and  cures  of 
this  epidemic  disease  has  been  pitiful- 
ly small.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  expend  only  $1.74  per  arthritis 
sufferer.  This  level  of  effort  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  economic  cost  of  ar- 
thritis. Current  estimates  indicate 
that  arthritis  now  costs  the  Nation  as 
much  as  $25  billion  every  year.  A 
study  in  one  State  found  that  fully 
half  of  all  workers'  compensation 
claims  are  arthritis  related.  The  cost 
of  workers'  compensation  to  insurance 


carriers— and  thus  to  employers— re- 
sulting from  arthritis  and  other  mus- 
culoskeletal conditions  is  over  $200 
million  in  California  alone. 

Musculoskeletal  conditions  rank 
first  among  all  disease  groups  in  cost 
attributable  to  lost  earnings  and  serv- 
ices from  nonfatal  illness,  and  they 
rank  second  only  to  circulatory  diseas- 
es in  total  economic  cost.  The  level  of 
lost  earnings  and  medical  expenses  re- 
sulting from  musculoskeletal  disorders 
now  exceeds  $30  billion  annually.  Such 
conditions  account  for  20  percent  of 
medicare  hospitalization  costs,  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  each  year. 

More  than  100  different  diseases  of 
the  joints  and  related  structures  have 
been  identified  as  rheumatic  diseases. 
Other  diseases  and  conditions  which 
are  not  by  definition  rheumatic,  but 
which  affect  bones,  are  addressed  by 
researchers  under  the  rubric  of  muscu- 
loskeletal disorders.  These  vary  widely 
in  nature  and  effect.  Their  severity 
ranges  from  discomfort  to  severe  pain 
and  disability;  some  are  life  threaten- 
ing. 

Osteoarthritis,  a  disease  character- 
ized by  progressive  joint  degeneration, 
affects  millions  of  older  Americans. 
Osteoporosis,  loss  of  bone  mass,  occurs 
in  varying  degrees  in  most  elderly 
women;  nearly  90  percent  of  women  75 
years  of  age  and  older  have  X-ray  evi- 
dence of  the  disease. 

Since  musculoskeletal  conditions  are 
most  common  in  elderly  persons,  and 
since  the  aging  population  is  expected 
to  increase  substantially  over  the  next 
several  decades,  the  frequency  of  oc- 
currence and  the  impact  of  such  condi- 
tions will  likewise  increase  unless  ef- 
forts are  focused  on  means  of  reducing 
the  incidence  of  these  pervasive 
health  problems. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  are  victims  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  a  chronic,  in- 
flammatory disease  characterized  by 
fatigue,  immobility,  and  deformity. 
The  disease  runs  an  erratic  and  frus- 
trating course,  with  periods  of  both 
exacerbation  and  remission.  It  is  often 
chronic  and  progressive,  and  its  cause 
is  not  yet  known. 

The  general  public  normally  views 
arthritis  as  a  condition  affecting  older 
persons,  but  some  250,000  children 
suffer  from  one  or  more  forms  of  this 
painful  and  debilitating  disease.  It 
may  affect  a  variety  of  organs— heart, 
lungs,  and  eyes— as  well  as  joints. 

Lupus  is  a  serious,  potentially  fatal 
disease  which  attacks  many  tissue  and 
organ  systems,  including  joints,  skin, 
kidneys,  and  heart. 

Other  forms  of  rheumatic  disease 
and  musculoskeletal  disorders  include 
Lyme  arthritis,  which  is  transmitted 
by  ticks;  scleroderma,  a  serious  treat- 
ment-resistant disease  characterized 
by  hardening  of  the  skin;  inherited 
cormective  tissue  diseases  such  as  os- 
teogenesis   imperfecta    and    Marfan's 
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syndrome;  rheumatic  fever;  gout;  and 
pseudogout. 

The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases,  the  NIH  research  institute 
which  houses  the  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal research  programs,  is  a 
patchwork  body  that  is  expected  to  ad- 
dress a  constellation  of  imrelated  re- 
search needs  from  digestive  diseases  to 
hematology  to  dermatology.  There  Is 
no  rhyme  or  reason  to  the  conglom- 
eration of  these  programs, 'and  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  research  has 
suffered  as  a  result. 

The  potential  economic  benefit  to 
the  Nation  and  the  widespread  allevi- 
ation of  pain  and  suffering  that  would 
result  from  an  increased  focus  on  re- 
search in  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal disorders  is  enormous.  Even  a  ten- 
fold increase  in  these  efforts  could  be 
repaid  many  times  over  through  lower 
job  absenteeism,  reduction  in  the  need 
for  attendant  care,  home  health  care, 
institutionalization,  medical  expenses, 
and  reduced  workers'  compensation 
payments,  among  others.  The  tenden- 
cy of  some  arthritis  sufferers  to  turn 
to  quack  remedies  would  be  drasticaUy 
reduced  if  we  were  able  to  improve 
treatments,  cure  forms  of  rheumatic 
disease,  and  prevent  such  diseases. 
People  with  arthritis  often  become 
frustrated  to  the  point  of  desperation, 
seeking  to  lessen  the  pain  of  their  dis- 
ease. Nearly  $1  billion  a  year  is  ex- 
pended by  arthritics  on  unproven  rem- 
edies. Consider  the  potential  for  dis- 
covery that  even  a  tenth  of  that 
amount  could  mean  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

Even  with  the  meager  research  dol- 
lars that  currently  are  expended,  re- 
search investigators  have  brought  us  a 
variety  of  exciting  developments  that 
have  increased  exponentially  the  level 
of  our  scientific  knowledge  about 
many  of  the  100  forms  of  arthritis. 

Over  the  past  decade  genetic  mark- 
ers have  been  found  for  several  rheu- 
matic diseases,  including  the  discovery 
of  HLA-B27  in  ankylosing  spondylitis, 
a  spinal  arthritis  that  primarily  strikes 
young  men;  HLA-DRW4  in  rheuma- 
toid arthritis,  which  affects  all  ages 
and  sexes,  but  is  most  common  in 
women;  HLA-DRW2  and  HLA-DRW3 
in  systemic  lupus  erjiihematosus  [SLE. 
or  lupus],  which  often  attacks  young 
black  women,  along  with  whites,  of 
childbearing  age;  and  HLA-DRW5  in  a 
form  of  childhood  arthritis  which  af- 
fects the  eyes.  It  is  now  possible  to 
identify  populations  with  a  high  risk 
of  contracting  these  rheumatic  diseas- 
es. As  a  consequence,  researchers  are 
striving  to  identify  infectious  agents 
or  other  environmental  factors  which 
trigger  disease  in  those  people  who  are 
susceptible  to  it.  But  little  epidemio- 
logical research  has  been  conducted  to 
aid  in  this  search  because  funds 
simply  are  not  available.  For  the  same 
reason— lack  of  money— precious  little 


research  has  been  undertaken  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  juvenile  ar- 
thritis. Similarly,  there  has  been  a 
paucity  of  attention  given  to  osteoar- 
thritis. 

Many  research  scientists  believe 
they  are  very  close  to  identifying  the 
causes  of  various  forms  of  arthritis. 
With  accelerated  effort,  prevention, 
improved  treatments,  and  cures  now 
are  in  the  realm  of  the  possible.  Some 
of  the  areas  under  active  exploration 
include  abnormalities  of  the  body's 
immune  system  and  the  role  of  par- 
ticular viruses  and  coUagens;  the  inter- 
relationship between  sex  hormone  ac- 
tivity and  immunologic  and  genetic 
factors;  tissue  and  bone  transplanta- 
tions; IjTnphapheresis,  or  blood  purifi- 
cation; and  many  others. 

In  the  field  of  orthopedic  and  other 
musculoskeletal  research,  studies  of 
biochemical,  hormonal,  and  nutrition- 
al factors  in  bone  metabolism  and  min- 
eralization may  bring  effective  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  osteoporosis. 
Advances  In  recent  years  have  made 
widespread  the  application  of  surgical 
joint  implantations.  Currently,  some 
120.000  hip  replacements  and  40.000 
knee  joint  replacements  are  performed 
annually.  Although  highly  successful 
in  the  short  term,  the  prognosis  for 
long-term  or  permanent  success  of 
these  procedures  is  not  assured.  Re- 
searchers are  giving  attention  to  corro- 
sion of  replacement  materials,  load 
failures,  infections,  and  allergic  reac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  a 
vigorous  attack  be  launched  against 
rheumatic  diseases  and  other  muscu- 
loskeletal disorders.  In  my  view,  the 
instrument  for  this  attack  should  be 
the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseas- 
es. 

My  bill  would  create  such  an  insti- 
tute within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  is  patterned  on  the  statuto- 
ry authority  of  other  NIH  research  in- 
stitutes. It  is  based  upon,  and  follows, 
an  evolutionary  thread  of  existing  law 
beginning  with  the  National  Arthritis 
Act,  a  1975  measure  which  established 
a  National  Commission  on  Arthritis. 
That  Commission  was  charged  with 
the  development  of  a  long  range  ar- 
thritis plan  with  specific  reconmienda- 
tions  for  the  use  and  organization  of 
nationtd  resources  to  combat  arthritis. 

The  Commission  put  together  a  doc- 
ument that  is  at  once  massive  in  size 
and  comprehensive  in  scope,  a  plan 
that  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  best 
researchers,  physicians,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals in  the  field  of  rheumato- 
logy, as  well  as  persons  with  arthritis 
and  parents  of  children  who  have  ar- 
thritis. 

Unfortimately  neither  the  National 
Arthritis  Act  nor  the  plan  the  law 
mandated  has  come  close  to  being  im- 
plemented. Because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause the  need  is  so  great,  a  sharp  new 


focus  on  arthritis  research  is  impera- 
tive. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  bill. 
which  adds  to  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  a  new  part  J  and 
establishes  a  National  Institute  on  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases. 
The  Institute  is  directed  to  undertake 
research  and  demonstrations  relating 
to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases:  to  promote  coordination  of 
research  programs  in  the  public  and 
private  sector;  to  make  grants  for  re- 
search; to  establish  an  information 
clearinghouse;  and  to  conduct  re- 
search training. 

The  Director  of  the  new  Institute  is 
charged  with  developing  a  plan  for  a 
national  program  to  expand,  intensify, 
and  coordinate  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  na- 
tional program  is  expected  to  encom- 
pass research  in  epidemiology,  etiolo- 
gy, and  prevention  of  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases;  development, 
trial,  and  evaluation  of  drugs  and  de- 
vices; refinement,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  implants  and  prosthetic 
devices;  and  set  up  monitoring  of  the 
causes  of  athletic  injuries  and  seek 
ways  to  prevent  such  injuries.  Sports- 
related  disorders  also  are  a  focus  of 
the  new  Institute. 

The  bill  authorizes  support  for  new 
and  existing  multipurpose  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  disease  research 
centers  and  provides  a  specific  funding 
authorization.  It  also  establishes  an 
interagency  coordinating  committee, 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, the  mission  of  which  is  to  im- 
prove coordination  of  all  research  and 
service  programs  relating  to  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  creation  of  a  National 
Institute  on  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases  will  result  in 
major  advances  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  diseases  afflicting  Ameri- 
cans. The  current  level  of  funding  or 
only  a  modest  increase  for  research  on 
rheumatic  and  musculoskeletal  diseas- 
es, along  with  the  increased  visibility  a 
separate  Institute  would  provide,  offer 
the  potential  for  great  human  and  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  and  fitting 
to  pay  tribute,  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  to  a 
legendary  patroness  of  the  health  sci- 
ences, Mary  Lasker.  who  believes 
strongly  in  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis.  As  in  so 
many  areas  of  our  mutual  concern 
over  the  years,  her  deep  commitment 
and  enthusiasm  in  this  matter  have 
bolstered  my  own. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  support  to  this  important  pro- 
posal. Henry  Waxmak.  who  so  ably 
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chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  has  expressed  interest  in  reex- 
amining the  adequacy  of  funding  and 
visibility  of  research  in  the  area  of  ar- 
thritis. It  is  anticipated  that  the  bill 
will  be  considered  in  the  spring,  when 
other  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  NIH 
will  be  before  the  subcommittee. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

H.R.  5006 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute  on  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INSTITUTE 

Section  1.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  part: 
"Part  J— National  Institute  on  Arthritis 
AND  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 

"ESTABUSHMENT  OF  INSTITUTE 

"Sec.  481.  There  is  established  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Institute 
on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Institute'). 

"RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 

"Sec.  482.  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
section  301  with  respect  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  the  Secretary 
through  the  Institute  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  advisory  council  to  the  Institute  es- 
tablished under  section  432  shall— 

"(1)  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  research, 
investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstra- 
tions relating  to  the  cause,  prevention,  and 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports  related  disorders; 

"(2)  promote  the  coordination  of  research 
programs  conducted  by  the  Institute,  and 
similar  programs  conducted  by  other  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individuals; 

"(3)  make  available  research  facilities  of 
the  service  to  appropriate  public  authorities 
and  to  health  officials  and  scientists  en- 
gaged in  special  studies  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part; 

"(4)  make  grants  to  universities,  hospitals, 
laboratories,  and  other  public  or  private 
agencies  and  institutions  and  to  individuals 
for  such  research  projects  relating  to  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases  and  disor- 
ders, as  recommended  by  the  advisory  coun- 
cil to  the  Institute; 

"(5)  establish  an  information  clearing- 
house on  research,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases and  collect  and  make  available  on  a 
timely  basis,  through  publications  and  other 
appropriate  means,  information  as  to,  and 
the  practical  applications  of,  research  and 
other  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
part; 

"(6)  secure  from  time  to  time,  and  for 
such  periods  as  necessary,  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  persons  from  the  United 
States  and  abroad  who  are  experts  in  the 
field  of  research  authorized  by  this  part; 
and 

"(7)  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
funds  appropriated  or  donated  for  the  pur- 
pose, provide  research  training  and  instruc- 
tion and  establish  and  maintain  research 


traineeships,  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases,  including  sports  relat- 
ed disorders,  with  such  stipens  and  allow- 
ances (including  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses) for  trainees  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary, with  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing such  training  and  instruction  and  the 
number  of  persons  holding  such  trainee- 
ships  to  be  fixed  by  the  advisory  council  to 
the  Institute,  and  in  addition  provide  for 
such  training,  instruction,  and  traineeships 
through  grants,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  advisory  council  to  the  Institute,  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  institutions. 

"NATIONAL  ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKEUETAL 
DISEASES  PROGRAM 

"Sec  483.  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
with  the  advice  of  its  advisory  council,  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  a  National  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Program  to 
expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  the  institute  respecting  the  diseases, 
and  shall  carry  out  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plan.  The  program  shall  be 
coordinated  with  the  other  research  insti- 
tutes of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  responsibilities 
respecting  such  diseases  and  shall,  at  least, 
provide  for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports  related  disorders,  primarily 
through  support  of  basic  research  in  such 
areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  biochemis- 
try, microbiology,  physiology,  bioengineer- 
ing,  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of 
these  diseases; 

"(2)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases; 

"(3)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

"(4)  establish  mechanisms  to  monitor  the 
causes  of  athletic  injuries  and  identify  ways 
of  preventing  such  injuries  on  scholastic 
athletic  fields. 

The  plan  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
developed  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
part  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time. 

"BCULTIPURPOSE  ARTHRITIS  AND 
BfUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASE  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"Sec.  484.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Institute  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  its  advisory  council  provide  for  the 
development,  modernization,  and  operation 
(including  staffing  and  other  operating 
costs  such  as  the  costs  of  patient  care  re- 
quired for  research)  of  new  and  existing 
centers  for  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'modernization'  means  the  alteration, 
remodeling,  improvement,  expansion,  and 
repair  of  existing  buUdings  and  the  provi- 
sion of  equipment  for  such  buildings  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for 
use  as  centers  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

"(1)(A)  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, and 


"(B)  meet  such  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  conduct— 

"(A)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of,  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  and  complications 
resulting  from  such  diseases  Including  re- 
search into  implantable  biomaterials  and 
biomechancial  and  other  orthopaedic  proce- 
dures; and 

"(B)  research  training  programs  for  physi- 
cians, scientists,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

"(c)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

"(1)  estabish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  diagnosis  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases;  and 

"(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  research  ac- 
tivities and  develop  means  of  standardizing 
patient  data  and  recordkeeping. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  need  for  centers  espe- 
cially suited  to  meeting  the  needs  of  special 
groups  affected  by  arthritis  and  musculos- 
keletal diseases,  especially  children  and  the 
elderly. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  on  an 
annual  basis  the  activities  of  centers  receiv- 
ing support  under  this  section  and  shall 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  the  results  of  his  evaluations  not 
later  than  four  months  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  and  may  be  extended  by  the  Director 
of  the  Institute,  for  additional  periods  of 
not  more  than  five  years  each,  after  review 
of  the  operations  of  such  center  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  and  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  the  advisory  council 
to  the  Institute. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1984,  and  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1985. 

"ARTHRITIS  AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASE 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  486.  (a)  In  order  to  improve  coordi- 
nation of  all  activities  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  in  the  Department  of 
health  and  Human  Services,  and  In  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  Federal  health  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases.  Including  sports 
related  disorders,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  Coordinating  Committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (including 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration),  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  involved  in  research,  health 
services,  or  rehabilitation  programs  affect- 
ing arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases. 
The  committee  shall  include  the  Directors 
(or  their  designated  representatives)  of  each 
of  the  research  institutes  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  involved  in  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  related  re- 
search. The  committee  shall  be  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  and  shall  pre- 
pare a  report,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  Secre- 
tary detailing  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
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seeking  to  improve  coordination  of  depart- 
mental and  interdepartmental  activities  re- 
lating to  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  include: 

"(Da  description  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  coordinating  the  research  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
lating to  such  diseases  during  the  preceding 
year,  and 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  promoting  the  coordination  of 
Federal  health  programs  and  activities  re- 
lating to  arthritis  and  muscul<^keletal  dis- 
eases to  assure  the  adequacy  of  such  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  the  adequate  co- 
ordination of  such  programs  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  431(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289a(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "arthritis,  rheuma- 
tism, and". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  434  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  298C-1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Arthritis.  Diabetes,"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Dia- 
betes". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Dia- 
betes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes", and  (B)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  ""arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "arthritis,  musculoskeletal  and" 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and",  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  "arthritis,". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(6)  The  heading  for  such  section  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabetes," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  436  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  289C-3)  is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "arthritis,  diabetes  mellitus," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "diabetes  melli- 
tus", and  (B)  by  striking  out  "an  Arthritis 
Interagency  Coordinating  Committee,". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes". 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  437  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  289C-4))  \s  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board,". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  National 
Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  six  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
six  of  the  members  of". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""Diabe- 
tes". ^, 

(5)  Subsection  (h)(3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Arthritis,  Diabetes,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Diabetes". 

(6)  The  heading  for  such  section  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out '",  arthritis,". 

(e)  Sections  438  and  439  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  289C-5,  289C-6)  are  repealed. 


(f)  The  heading  for  part  D  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Arthritis,  Diabe- 
tes," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Diabe- 
tes".* 
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EARLY  WARNING  REPORT, 
WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  16,  1981 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee 
I  am  inserting  this  week's  early  warn- 
ing   package    in    the    Congressional 
Record.  This  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  likely  to  consider  three 
additional  spending  bills,  the  confer- 
ence  reports   on   the   Transportation 
and  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  the  House-reported  De- 
fense  appropriation   bill.   These   bills 
are  each  under  target.  This  package 
also  contains  brief  summaries  of  the 
potential  budget  impact  of  authoriza- 
tion biUs  that  are  scheduled  for  floor 
action.  These  materials  factually  com- 
pare the  total  amount  of  spending  pro- 
vided or  authorized  by  these  bills  with 
the   assumptions    for   such   spending 
that  resulted  from  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  committee  in- 
tends to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  these  staff  analyses,  and  anal- 
yses of  all  other  appropriations,  enti- 
tlement, or  revenue  bills  as  they  are 
scheduled  for  floor  action.  We  hope  to 
provide  these  "early  warnings"  to  in- 
terested Members  every  Monday.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  important  for  the 
House  to  have  information  that  com- 
pares such  bills  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Achievement  of  the  resolution 
spending  targets  is  not  likely  to  occur 
unless  the  Members  are  clearly  aware 
of  the  budget  impact  of  their  votes. 
Early  Warning— House  Budget  Committee 

H.R.  4995,  department  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1982 

This  bill  is  under  iU  targets  for  discretion- 
ary spending. 

Stajf  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  Defense. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Addabbo  (New  York). 

Ranking  Minority  Member:  Mr.  Edwards 
(Alabama). 

Scheduled:  Wednesday,  November  18, 
1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  Military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Functional  areas 
provided  for  in  the  bill  include  the  pay.  al- 
lowances and  support  of  military  personnel, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Forces, 
procurement  of  equipment  and  systems  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
Appropriations  for  military  assistance,  mili- 
tary construction,  family  housing  and  civil 
defense  are  provided  in  other  bills. 

The  bill  in  total  is  under  the  302(b)  tar- 
gets for  this  subcommittee  by  $12.1  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $3.2  billion  in  out- 
lays. 
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Permanent  change  of  station  (PCS) 

In  fiscal  year  1982  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  spend  approximately  $3  billion  on 
movement  of  military  personnel  and  their 
household  goods  from  one  duty  assignment 
to  another.  The  Committee  estimates  that 
on  the  average  the  DOD  will  move  two  out 
of  every  three  of  its  military  personnel  on  a 
permanent  change  of  station  move  duruig 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  this  is  excessive  and  directed  sev- 
eral actions  to  reduce  the  number  of  moves 
and  improve  management  procedures.  The 
reduction  is  $170.2  million. 
Subsistence 

As  a  result  of  audit  reports  estimating 
waste,  fraud,  abuse  and  mismanagement, 
and  because  of  impropter  budget  procedures 
the  Committee  is  deleting  $100  million  from 
the  approximately  $2.6  billion  that  will  be 
spent  for  subsistence  support  of  military 
personnel  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Installment  reenlistment  bonuses 

The  Committee  is  making  the  reduction 
based  on  changing  the  basis  of  award  for  re- 
enlistment  bonuses  from  lump  sum  back  to 
the  pre-1979  installment  method.  This  re- 
duction of  $392.9  million  makes  no  change 
in  the  number  of  bonuses  that  can  be 
awarded  just  in  the  method  of  payment. 
Recruiting  and  Advertising 

The  Committee  makes  the  reduction  of 
$100.0  million  from  the  approximately  $1.3 
billion  that  was  budgeted  for  recruiting  and 
advertising  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Based  on 
the  increase  over  fiscal  year  1981  and  the 
improved  recruiting  situation  of  the  Mili- 
tary Services  it  is  expected  that  this  reduc- 
tion will  have  no  adverse  impact  on  military 
recruiting. 

Title  II.— Military  retired  pay 


Picsaknt's  Scptemto  request... 
House  AHnpriatns  Corantlee 
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The  difference  of  $50  million  is  based  on 
adjustments  for  Military  Pay  Accounting. 
Waste,  Fraud,  and  Abuse,  and  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  adjustment  for  the  change 
in  the  Survivors  Benefit  Plan. 

ntle  III.— Operations  and  maintenance 
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Fuel  prices 

Based  on  the  current  world  oU  price  situa- 
tion, the  Committee  has  reduced  the  DOD 
request  by  9  cents  per  gallon.  This  reduces 
the  DOD  request  by  $499  million. 
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The  Committee  reduced  Army  O&M  by 
$418  million  with  the  major  cuts  recom- 
mended in  Europe  Base  Operations.  Train- 
ing, Medical,  and  Service- Wide  Support,  and 
fuel. 

Navy 

The  Committee  reduced  Navy  O&tJL  by 
$352.2  million  with  the  major  cuts  recom- 
mended in  Central  Supply  and  Mainte- 
nance, Advance  Funding  for  Ship  Over- 
hauls, and  fuel.  There  were  major  add-ons 
in  General  Purpose  Ship  Operations,  Leased 
Communications,  and  Change  orders  for 
Ship  Overhauls. 

Air  Force 

The  Committee  reduced  Air  Force  O&M 
by  $800.8  million  with  the  major  cut*  recom- 
mended in  JCS  Exercises.  Base  Operations 
and  fuel. 

Defense  agencies 

The  Committee  increased  Defense  Agency 
funding  by  $306  million  with  major  "add- 
ons" to  Overseas  Dependent  Education  and 
JCS  Directed  and  Coordinated  Exercises. 
Title  IV.— Procurement 
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Presidoifs  Sislemtiet  regucsl _ 64.2  43.6 

House  fpptopnalions  CommllK  fecommeidJlion 637 43.7 

Oiltenme  tram  request -0.5         +0.1 


The  decrease  in  budget  authority  and  in- 
crease in  outlays  in  due  to  the  changes  in 
"mix"  between  the  appropriations  which 
have  varying  first  year  outlay  rates.  Areas 
where  significant  changes  are  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  are: 

A  reduction  of  $186  million  is  proposed  for 
multiyear  contracting  for  the  P-16  aircraft, 
based  on  the  use  of  prior  year  funds,  and 
the  BLACKHAWK  Which  does  not  appear 
to  meet  two  of  the  criteria  for  multiyear 
contracting  (stability  of  funding  and  confi- 
dence in  cost  estimates). 

Additional  reductions  in  Army  procure- 
ment are  for  the  PATRIOT  missile  system. 
Laser  Hellfire  system,  TOW  missile  modifi- 
cation, M88  Recovery  Vehicle,  Ammunition, 
and  Conununication  and  Electronics  Equip- 
ment. The  Committee  recommended  adding 
fundg  for  the  U.S.  ROLAND  missile,  C-120 
Airplane.  AAH  Helicopter  (14).  AH-1  Heli- 
copter (12),  various  ammunition  items. 
Other  Support  Equipment,  and  $140  million 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  Readiness  Equip- 
ment. 

A  reduction  of  $1,221  million  is  recom- 
mended for  Navy  procurement  to  include: 
$162  million  for  Navy  Aircraft  with  no  quan- 
tity reductions.  $104  million  for  aircraft 
modification,  $88  million  for  various  missile 
and  torpedo  programs  including  SPAR- 
ROW, PHOENIX,  HARPOON,  MK  48  Tor- 
pedo, and  M46  Torpedo  modification.  A  net 
reduction  of  $726  million  is  recommended  in 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  for:  Trident 
advance  procurement,  CVN  aircraft  carrier 
advance  procurement,  TALS  SEABEE 
Barge  Carrier,  Fast  Logistics  Ships  (T- 
AKRX)  (Conversion),  and  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  $216  million.  Additional  reductions 
are  recommended  in  Civil  Engineering  Sup- 
port Equipment,  Personnel-Conunand  Sup- 
port Equipment,  and  Aviation  Support 
Equipment. 

A  net  increase  of  $662  million  is  recom- 
mended for  Air  Force  procurement.  Reduc- 
tions for  aircraft  are  recommended  for  the 
Long  Range  Combat  Aircraft  (-$100  mil- 


lion), A-10  aircraft,  F-15  aircraft  (-6  air- 
craft), and  spares  and  repair  parts.  Funds 
are  recommended  to  be  added  for  the  A-7K 
aircraft  (6  aircraft)  (assuming  authorization 
for  these  aircraft),  KC  lOA  Aircraft  ( -i-4  air- 
craft) MC-130H  Aircraft  (+A  aircraft),  C- 
130H  aircraft  (-i-8  aircraft).  Wide  Bodied 
Cargo  Airlift,  and  modification  programs. 
The  AIM-7F/M  SPARROW  missile  pro- 
gram is  recommended  for  reduction.  Addi- 
tional funds  are  reconunended  for  the  Min- 
uteman  MK-12A  Reentry  Vehicle,  Rapier, 
and  the  Special  Update  program  (classified). 
Other  program  reductions  are  recommend- 
ed for  munitions  Support  Equipment,  and 
Vehicular  Equipment.  Program  increases 
are  recommended  for  Electronics  and  Tele- 
communication Equipment,  and  other  Base 
Maintenance  and  Support  Equipment  (in- 
cludes Special  Update  program  which  is 
classified). 
Title  v.— Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  IRDTAE) 


Bum 
Authority 


Outlays 


PresidBits  Septemto  request 20.3  18.3 

Committee  (ecnmmendation. 19.3  17.8 

Ditterence  fnaa  nquest -10         -0.5 


Areas  where  significant  changes  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are:  ' 

A  reduction  of  $191  million  is  reconunend- 
ed for  Army  RDT&E  to  include  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $105  million  for  changes  recommend- 
ed by  the  authorization  conference;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $13  million  for  programs  which  ex- 
ceeded fiscal  year  1982  level  by  unjiistifiably 
large  p>ercentages;  and  other  reductions  for 
the  Synthetic  Flight  Training  Systems.  Air- 
craft Weapons.  Joint  Tactical  Pulsion  pro- 
gram. Major  Range/Test  Facilities,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  programs. 

The  ConMnittee  recommended  added 
funding  of  $37  mUlion  for  the  Remotely  Pi- 
loted Vehicles  program.  This  program  had 
been  reduced  by  $37  million  in  the  October 
amended  budget  request. 

A  reduction  of  $369  million  is  recommend- 
ed for  Navy  RDT&E  to  include  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $197  million  for  changes  recommend- 
ed by  the  authorization  conference;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $8  million  for  programs  which  ex- 
ceeded the  fiscal  year  1981  level  by  unjusti- 
fiably large  percentages  and  additional  re- 
ductions for  Productivity  Enhancement.  Ex- 
tremely Low  Frequency  Program,  Ship  De- 
velopment (Engineering)  for  survey  and  es- 
timating work  on  inactive  carriers,  avionics 
development,  the  HXM  Helicopter,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  programs. 

A  reduction  of  $322  million  is  recommend- 
ed for  Air  Force  RDT&E  to  include  a  net  re- 
duction of  $39  million  for  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  authorization  conference,  a 
reduction  of  $19  million  for  programs  which 
exceed  the  fiscal  year  1981  level  by  unjusti- 
fiably large  percentages;  and  additional  re- 
ductions for  the  Long  Range  Combat  Air- 
craft (B-1)  (-$179  million);  Advanced  Radi- 
ation Technology;  no  funding  for  the  Next 
Generation  Trainer;  no  funding  for  the  Al- 
ternate Fighter  Engine;  as  well  as  reduc- 
tions in  niunerous  other  programs.  Addi- 
tional fimding  of  $51  million  over  the 
budget  request  is  recommended  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Ballistic  Reentry  System. 

A  reduction  of  $176  million  is  recommend- 
ed for  RDT&E  Defense  Agencies  to  include 
a  reduction  of  $58  million  for  the  E>efense 
Nuclear  Agency,  $55  million  for  Experimen- 


tal Evaluation,  and  $7  million  based  on  au- 
thorization conference  action. 
//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping,  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law.  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  target 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  conference  report  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  exceeds  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  the  fiscal  year 
1982  First  Budget  Resolution.  As  shown  on 
line  7  below,  the  bill  plus  discretionary 
amounts  not  yet  considered  is  below  the 
302(b)  target  for  discretionary  action  by 
$11.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.8 
billion  in  outlays. 

///.  Summxiry  table 

[In  millions  ol  Man] 


Bullet 
wtlnnty 


Outlays 


Die  amounts  shown  bekw  are  only  tor  dtsaetionary 
1982  spentnc  in  this  Ml: 

1.  Disaetionafy  amounts  in  hi. 111,436  105.357 

2.  Prior  action 

3.  Total  action  to  date 181,436  105.357 

4  302(b)  tarset 192,698  I08.12S 

5.  0»tr  (  +  )7yn()er  (-) -11,262  -2,7?1 

6.  Amounts  assumed  hut  not  yet  coosidHed 

7.  Over  {  +  )/Undef  (-) -11,262  -2.771 

8.  Mandatory  amounts  in  bill 15.172  14.843 

9.  Prior  action 49,304 

10.  TotaL 15,172  64.14; 

11.  302(b)  tarpt 21,525  70,022 

12.  Oyer  ( +  l/Onder  ( - ) -6J53  -5,875 

13.  SuHileinental  amounts  needed 5.497  5,41} 

14  Over  ( -I- )/Under  ( - ) - J5«  -465 


TV.  Explanation  of  over/under 
The  total  of  the  302(b)  subdivisions  made 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  must 
equal  the  total  amounts  of  the  302(a)  alloca- 
tion, but  the  assumptions  which  make  up 
the  subconunittee  target  need  not  be  the 
same  as  the  program  assumptions  that  un- 
derlie the  Budget  Resolution.  The  specific 
assimiptions  behind  the  302(b)  target  are 
not  known— as  a  result,  the  specific  pro- 
grammatic reasons  that  the  bill  is  over  or 
under  the  subcommittee  targets  can  not  be 
precisely  identified.  This  bU}  is  within  its 
302(b)  allocation  for  total  discretionary 
amounts. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 

This  bill  is  under  the  President's  requests 
for  items  in  this  bUl  by  $4.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $2.8  billion  in  outlays. 

VI.  Credit  (in  millions  of  dollars) 
The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  table  below  shows  the  bill 
and  First  Budget  Resolution  assumptions. 


Primary 

Secondary 

Direct  loan 

guarantee 

guarantee 

obligations 

commit' 

commit- 

ments 

ments 

1.  Credit  program  limits  In  the  bill.. 

2    limits  assumed   in   the      ' 

resolution  not  acted  on  in  the  I 

3.  Credit  programs  not  subject  to 
limit 

4,  Total  in  bill 
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5  Bum  itMkition  assunolions.. 

6  0»B(  +  )/Under(-) 


There  are  not  credit  programs  in  this  bill. 

VII.  Amendments 
A  number  of  amendments  are  anticipated 
including  one  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo 
deleting  funding  for  the  B-IB  Bomber. 
VIII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summar!/  table, 
section  III 
Line  1.  Discretionary  amounte  in  bill:  Dis- 
cretionary fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  in 
HR4995.  ,„„„ 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  The  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this  com- 
mittee that  were  appropriated  in  prior  bills. 
Line  3.  ToUl  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2.  ,      ^, 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  The  target  for  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  Act. 

Line  S.  Over  (-I-)  or  Under  (-):  Line  3 
minus  line  4. 

Line  6.  Amount  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: These  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Line  7.  Over  (-I-)  or  Under  (-):  Line  5 
minus  line  6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amount  in  bill:  Fund- 
ing for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  Outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  permanents  and  advance  ap- 
propriations assigned  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  Line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  The  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  set  by  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee.  The  target  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  includes  the  effect  of 
assumed  authorizing  legislation  that 
changes  the  level  of  mandatory  programs. 

Line  U.  Over  (-(-)/Under  (-):  Line  10 
minus  line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
Amounts  for  any  new  entitlement  legisla- 
tion assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for 
the  October  1  pay  raise. 

Line  14.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( - ):  Line  12  plus 
13. 

CONTERENCi;  REPORT,  H.R.  4  209,  FISCAL  TEAR 
1982  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

This  bill  is  under  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary spending. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 
Subcommittee:  Transportation. 
Chairman:  Mr.  Benjamin  (Indiana). 
Ranking  minority  member:  Mr.  Coughlin 
(Pennsylvania). 
Scheduled:  Thursday,  November  19,  1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

This  conference  report  provides  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conference  report  as  a  whole  is  under 
the  302(b)  targets  for  this  subcommittee  by 
$1,056  million  in  budget  authority  and  $145 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12 
below).  If  amounts  assumed  in  the  budget 
resolution  but  not  yet  considered  are  added, 
and  mandatory  programs  are  fully  funded, 
the  subcommittee  could  be  under  its  targete 


by  $997  million  in  budget  authority  and  $88 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  7  and  14 
below). 

//.  Comparison  loith  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping,  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law,  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Their 
target  for  discretionary  programs  is  there- 
fore the  main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning 
report.  Further,  if  a  conference  report  ex- 
ceeds the  target  for  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, the  bill  will  be  subject  to  the  "de- 
layed enrollment"  provision  of  Section  305 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. As  shown  on  line  7  below,  the  confer- 
ence report  plus  discretionary  amounts  not 
yet  considered  is  below  its  302(b)  target  for 
discretionary  action  by  $1,064  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $252  mUlion  in  out- 
lays. 

///.  Summary  table 

[m  mdhons  ol  doKars) 
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The  moults  staem  beta)  are  only  tot  disaetionaiy 
1982  snmtng  in  this  conference  report 
1.  Distntiaiafy  anauits  m  conference  report... 
Z.  Prior  action 


10.268 


6.4SI 


A  decrease  of  $215  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $32  million  in  outlays  for  the 
Appalachian  highway  system  which  is  main- 
tained in  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

A  decrease  of  $198  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $179  million  in  outlays  in  FAA 
operations. 

For  mandatory  items,  the  conference 
report  plus  assumed  "full  funding"  of  man- 
datory items  would  be  over  its  budget  au- 
thority target  largely  because  the  target 
seems  not  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  ci- 
vilian agencies  pay  raise  that  wiU  become  ef- 
fective this  October. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
(Discretionary  amounts  only) 
This  conference  report  is  above  the  Presi- 
dent's September  request  for  discretionary 
items  in  the  conference  report  by  $844  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  over  by  $633 
million  in  outlays  and  below  the  President's 
March  request  by  $489  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $151  mUlion  in  outlays. 

VL  Credit  (In  millions  of  dollars) 
The  budget  resolution  contains  only  non- 
binding  targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  table  below  shows  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion assumptions. 


3  Total  action  to  dMe.. 

4  302(b)  target 


10,26( 
11,332 


6,451 

6.710 


5  0»er(  +  )/l*«hr(-) .-v-;-- 

6  AmooBts  assumed  but  not  yet  oonsiaertd 

7  Owr(  +  )/Under(-) 

The  amounts  shown  bekw  are  only  Iw  mandatory 

appropriations  included  m  this  axiferenct  report: 

8  Manlatory  aoounts  n  confennce  itpod — 
9.  Pnot  action 


-1.064 


-252 


-1.064 


345 
166 


-252 


332 
13.200 


10.  Total _... 

U  302(b)  tatfrt.. 


511 
503 


13.532 
U425 


12  Owr(-(-)/Under(-) — 

13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed... 

14.  0wi(  +  )/UndH(-) 


-f-J 
59 


+107 
57 


+67 


+  164 


IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line- 
item  assumptions  in  the  budget  resolution 
are  not  binding  on  a  committee.  Although 
within  the  totals  assumed  in  the  budget  res- 
olution for  this  conference  report,  the  con- 
ference report  makes  several  changes 
among  funding  priorities  including: 

A  reduction  of  $500  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $400  million  in  outlays  for  the 
purchase  of  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
(ConRail)  securities.  The  Committee  antici- 
pates that  funds  appropriated  for  operating 
expenses  in  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  available 
to  finance  operations  through  fiscal  year 
1982 

An  increase  of  $122  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $226  million  in  outlays  for 
AM'FRAK 

A  decrease  of  $142  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $118  million  in  outlays  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UMTA). 

An  increase  of  $125  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $21  million  in  outlays  for  inter- 
state highway  transfer  grants. 


1.  OnSA  praBsn  tonts  in  ttv  confv- 

enoe  rqnrt 445              3 

2.  PiofiaRB  assumed  to  be  hnited  in 
die  hudge)  rratobon  but  not  acted 

upon  in  tiK  conferenoe  report — .— -  ™™~— . 

3.  QtU  pnvrams  not  sriiiect  to 

hit- 291         -291 

4  ToU  in  oonfennoe  npgit 291  154               3 

5.  Budget  reiotution  assumptoi 291  129 3 

6.  0»ei(  +  )/undei(  - ) —         +  25  


The  Transportation  Subcommittee  total 
limitations  proposed  for  guarantee  pro- 
grams (in  this  conference  report)  exceed  the 
budget  resolution  by  $25  million.  The 
Transportation  Subcommittee  set  limita- 
tions for  guarantee  programs  that  differed 
from  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Aircraft  purchase  loan  guarantees  are  lim- 
ited to  $175  million.  $75  million  above  the 
resolution,  but  a  50  percent  cut  from  the 
1981  level.  The  Committee  expressed  con- 
cern that  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram would  adversely  affect  carriers  which 
had  made  investmente  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  guarantees. 

Railroad  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
financing  fund  guarantees  are  limited  to 
$270  million,  $50  million  below  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Committee  noted  that  the  largest 
pending  loan  guarantee  application  had 
been  withdrawn. 

VII.  Amendments 

None. 
VIH.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  ?unoimts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  in 
H.R.  4209. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this  com- 
mittee that  were  appropriated  in  prior  bills. 
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Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Over  ( +  )/Dnder  ( - ):  line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee.  probably  until 
next  Springs  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Line  7.  Over  (H-)/Under  (-):  line  5  plus 
line  6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amount  in  bill:  funding 
for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  permanents  and  advance  ap- 
propriations assigned  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  set  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  target  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  includes  the  effect  of 
assumed  authorizing  legislation  that 
changes  the  level  of  mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Over  (-i-)/Under  < -):  line  10 
minus  line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entitlement  legislation 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for  the 
October  1  pay  raise. 

Line  14.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( - ):  line  12  plus 
13. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT,  H.R.  4522,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  bill  is  under  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary action. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  District  of  Columbia. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Dixon  (California). 

Ranking  minority  member:  Mr.  Coughlin 
(Pennsylvania). 

Scheduled:  Tentatively,  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 18,  1981. 

/.  Description  of  bill 

This  bill  provides  appropriations  for  pay- 
ments and  loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  as  a  whole  is  under  the  302(b) 
targets  for  this  subcommittee  by  $14  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $13  million  in  out- 
lays (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12  below).  The 
only  mandatory  amounts  in  this  subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction  are  outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority. 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 

Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  House 
Budget  Conunittee  scorelceeping,  the  sub- 
conunittee  has  two  targets:  one  for  discre- 
tionary programs  and  one  for  mandatory 
programs.  Since  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  bound  by  existing  entitlement  law, 
it  generally  cannot  effectively  change  the 
amounts  required  for  the  funding  of  manda- 
tory programs.  Its  target  for  discretionary 
programs  is  therefore  the  main  focus  for 
this  Early  Warning  report.  Further,  if  the 
conference  report  on  this  approriation  bill 
exceeds  the  target  for  discretionary  budget 
authority,  the  bill  will  be  subject  to  the  "de- 
layed enrollment"  provision  of  Section  305 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. As  shown  on  line  7  below,  the  bill  plus 
discretionary  amounts  not  yet  considered  is 
below  the  302(b)  target  for  discretionary 


Summary  of  Authorizations 
h.r.  4500— sba  pilot  programs 


action  by  $14  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $14  million  in  outlays. 

///.  Summary  table  This  bill  would  reauthorize  and  extend  for 

. two  years  (through  fiscal  year  1983)  two 

[»|  "*»  ■  a*")           pilot  programs  administered  by  the  Small 

Z~Z  Business  Administration  (SBA)  under  sec- 

JJJjJU^      (Miim  tion  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  One 

program  allows  the  SBA  to  enter  into  pro- 

The  amounts  shown  beta*  are  only  to  (fccreiionaiy  curement    contracts    with    a    participating 

1982  spending  in  the  M:  Federal  agency  and  then,  in  turn,  subcon- 

2  pS^ob'  ""***  "  ** ^'  '"     ^"'^^^  ^^^  *'"'''  *°  socially  and  economically 

disadvantaged  small  businesses.  The  other 

3  '*««'«>" '« *•« "}  l^     program  allows  the  SBA,  in  specific  situa- 

4  302(0)  tjfjrt ill MO     y^j^    j.^   ^j^jyg   Federal   bonding   require- 

5  Owf  ( +  l/under  ( - ) -14         -14     ments   for   section   8(a)   contractors.    H.R. 

6  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  onsiderad     4500  would  create  no  spending  authority. 

T.«aL2;S^'wS.«'on(,to-.ni™d.li,-  '"  ""  H.R.  47  93-Fn)ERAL  PHYSICIANS 

Wnvnitions  ndoded  in  tkis  M.  COMPARABILITY  ALLOWANCE  ACT  EXTENSION 

9  PmflSwi'™^ '" " S        "^^  ^'^^  extends  the  existing  authority  to 

allow  Federal  agencies  to  pay  special  allow- 

1?  Soibi  tafiei 31     ^^'^^^  *■"  physicians  in  order  to  encourage 

" such  personnel  to  remain  in  the  Federal 

'??*'.' +  ''!"*'  LI:::!::- "•■'  government.  The  special  allowance  may  not 

13  Swleinentalan»unts  needed. exceed   $7,000   for   an   individual   who   has 

14  Oner  (  +  )/undec  (-) -i-l  served  for  less  than  two  years  juid  may  not 

exceed  $10,000  for  those  who  have  served 

,„„.,.        ^  ,     _,  for  more  than  two  years. 

IV.  Explanation  of  over/under  ^  amendment  to  the  Act  authorizes  spe- 

The  total  of  the  302(b)  subdivisions  made  cial  adjustments  in  annuity  payments  for 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  must  former  civil  servants  or  former  Members  of 
equal  the  total  amounts  of  the  302(a)  alloca-  Congress  whose  retirement  pay  may  be  low- 
tion,  but  the  assumptions  which  malce  up  gred  because  they  ended  their  retirement  to 
the  subcommittee  target  need  not  be  the  return  to  Federal  service,  but  later  left  the 
same  as  the  program  assumptions  that  un-  service  or  Congress  to  continue  such  retire- 
derlie  the  Budget  Resolution.  The  specific     ment 

assumptions  behind  the  302(b)  tw-get  are       cBO  estimates  that  no  additional  fiscal 
not  known-as  a  result,  the  specific  pro-     year  1982  cost  is  associated  with  this  bill, 
grammatic  reasons  that  the  bill  is  over  or 
under  the  subcommittee  targets  cannot  be 
precisely  identified. 

The  bill  would  appropriate  a  total  of  $557 
million  for  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  $14  million  less  than  the 
amount  assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution. 
V.  Comparison  with  the  President's  request 

This  bill  is  below  the  President's  request 
for  discretionary  items  in  this  bill  by  $14 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $14  million 
in  outlays. 

V7.  Credit 

The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  table  below  shows  the  bill 
and  First  Budget  Resolution  assumptions. 
The  budget  authority  and  outlay  effects  of 
credit  activity  are  reflected  within  the 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocations  for  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays. 
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(In  miMons  of  dollin] 


Primanf 
Direct  loan  guarantee 
oUgations      aanmit- 

fnents 


1  Oedit  program  limits  in  ttie  bM 

2  Limits  assumed  in  tlie  budget  resolution  but  not 
acted  on  m  the  Ml 

3  bedit  programs  not  subject  to  limit 

4  Total  in  bill 

5  Budget  resolution  assumiHions 

6,  Oi«(  +  )/u«)er(  - ) 


145 


145 
145 


The  only  credit  activity  in  this  bill  is  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  would 
limit  those  loans  to  $145  million  in  1982.  the 
same  amount  assimied  in  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 


H.R.  4879— DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BANKING  FACILITY  DEPOSITS 

This  bill  would  allow  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance to  be  extended  to  si  greater  portion 
of  foreign  deposits  in  U.S.  banks  in  an  at- 
tempt to  attra-'t  m-.Tf  of  those  deposits  to 
the  U.S.  Tills  bill  creates  no  spending. 
Indeod.  in  I'uture  years.  Federal  outlays 
could  be  reduced  because  insurance  premi- 
um receipts  paid  into  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  Fund  would  increase 
if  new  deposits  are  attracted  to  the  Ameri- 
can banking  system. 

H.R.  4515— TO  REMOVE  LIMITATIONS  ON  FNMA 
AND  FHLMC  MORTGAGE  PURCHASES 

H.R.  4515,  as  reported,  would  eliminate 
the  limit  on  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
older  than  one  year  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA)  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Association 
(FHLMC).  Currently,  no  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  conventional  mortgages  pur- 
chased by  FNMA  and  FHLMC  may  be  more 
than  one  year  old  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Because  the  volume  of  newly  originated 
conventional  mortgages  has  fallen  off 
sharply  in  recent  months,  the  removal  of 
this  limit  would  allow  FNMA  and  FHLMC 
to  provide  a  larger  secondary  market  sup- 
port for  mortgage  lenders.  In  addition,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  wlU  aUow  distressed  mort- 
gage lenders  more  opportunity  to  sell  older, 
lower  yielding  mortgages  and  improve  their 
financial  condition.  This  is  not  a  spending 
bill.  FNMA  and  FHLMC  are  government- 
sponsored  enterprises  with  mixed,  private 
and  public  boards  of  directors  and  with  pri- 
vate capital. 

H.R.  4482— U.S.  COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  CIRCUIT 

H.R.  4482  merges  the  appellate  division  of 
the  existing  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
into  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 


eral Circuit.  It  also  establishes  a  new  article 
I  trial  court,  the  U.S.  Claims  Court,  com- 
posed of  sixteen  article  I  judges.  This  court 
will  hear  cases  currently  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  trial  division  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims.  As  a  transitional  measure,  those  in- 
dividuals in  active  service  as  trial  commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Claims  will  become 
article  I  judges  of  the  Claims  Court.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  result  in  no  significant  additional  cost 
to  the  government. 

H.  CON.  RES.  203— TVA  PAY 

H.  Con.  Res.  203  is  a  concurrent  resolution 
and.  thus,  not  a  law.  As  such  It  has  no 
spending  effect  whatever.  The  purpose  of 
the  resolution  is  to  express  to  the  Board  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  no  TVA  employee  should 
be  paid  in  excess  of  the  Federal  pay  cap. 

H.J.  RES.  349— MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  AND 
OBSERVERS  PARTICIPATION  RESOLUTION 

Funding  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  a  Multinational  Force  of 
Observers  (MFO)  to  implement  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel  has  al- 
ready been  provided  in  H.J.  Res.  325.  the 
first  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  subsequent  authorizing  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  permit  the  assignment 
of  U.S.  military  forces  to  the  MFO  and  to 
set  out  the  other  details  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  cost  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  MFO  is  $125  million  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  The  amounts  were 
not  assumed  in  the  first  budget  resolution 
and  were  not  provided  for  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  302(b)  allocation.  If  the 
costs  of  this  bill  are  added  to  the  amounts 
in  the  reported  version  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations  bill 
the  302(b)  allocation  would  be  exceeded. 
However,  these  funds  have  already  been  ap- 
propriated, and  the  no  House  action  has 
been  scheduled  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  For- 
eign Assistance  bill.  Consequently,  while 
action  on  this  authorization  bill  has  no 
effect  on  fiscal  year  1982  spending,  the  ear- 
lier appiopriations  of  $125  million  for  the 
MFO  may  result  in  a  budget  problem  when 
(and  if)  the  fiscal  year  1982  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  bill  is  considered  in  the 
House.  ,  „  „ 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  MFO  was  not  assumed  in 
the  first  budget  resolution,  and  not  provided 
for  in  the  302(b)  allocation  of  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittee.  the  required  funding 
can  be  accommodated  within  the  totals 
available  within  function  150.  International 
Affairs.  This  is  because  appropriation  bills 
already  approved  by  the  House  have  set 
spending  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
for  food  assistance  programs  at  levels  which 
are  below  those  assumed  in  the  resolution. 

H.R.  3683— THE  MOTOR  BUS  ACT  OF  1981 

This  bill  is  a  regulatory  reform  bill  and  is 
neither  a  spending  bill  or  an  authorization. 
The  bill  follows  previous  rail  and  aviation 
deregulation  legislation  by  deregulating  the 
bus  industry.  The  bill  wiU  be  marked  up 
Monday.  November  16  in  a  session  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  is  expected  to 
be  brought  before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Tuesday  and  possibly  to  the  floor  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday.* 


SOVIET  PIPELINE-POLICY  BY 

OMISSION 
(Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Reagan  administration  has 
made  the  financing  of  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  from  West  Siberia  to  Western 
Europe  a  key  issue  in  East-West  com- 
mercial policy.  This  single  issue  will  be 
significant  in  determining  whether  the 
West  will  have  a  unified  or  divided  po- 
sition on  trade  with  the  Eastern  bloc. 
Western  participation  in  construction 
of  the  pipeline  auid  subsequent  sales  of 
Soviet  gas  to  Western  Europe  will  also 
sharply  increase  the  West's  economic 
ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  asked  Secretaries 
Haig,  Regan.  Baldrige.  and  Edwards  to 
respond  to  a  series  of  questions  about 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  pipeline.  The  Secre- 
taries' response  to  my  inquiries  were 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  10  and  14.  The  pipeline  issue 
was  also  explored  in  "Energy  in  Soviet 
Policy,"  a  recent  publication  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade, 
Finance  and  Security  Economics  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Since  my  initial  letters,  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  several  steps  that 
have  implications  for  our  overall 
policy  toward  commercial  ties  with  the 
Eastern  bloc.  Germany  has  reached  an 
informal  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  financing  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline.  During  the  economic 
summit  in  Ottawa,  the  President  re- 
portedly urged  Chancellor  Schmidt  to 
reconsider  Germany's  participation  in 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  pipe- 
line. Shortly  before  the  simimit,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Commerce 
granted  an  export  license  to  Caterpil- 
lar for  equipment  to  be  used  on  the 
construction  of  gas  pipelines  designed 
for  internal  Soviet  consumption. 

In  the  wake  of  an  evolution  of  U.S. 
policy  and  further  reports  of  Europe- 
an commitments  to  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline.  I  again  sought  the 
opinions  of  key  administration  offi- 
cials. The  highlights  of  their  responses 
follow: 

August  6. 1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  Haic, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Several  months  ago 
I  asked  you  some  specific  questions  on  the 
financing  and  construction  of  a  massive  new 
Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline  from  the  Yam- 
burg  gas  field  in  Siberia  to  West  Europe. 
Your  answers  and  those  of  other  Secretaries 
were  most  helpful.  I  shared  them  with  my 
colleagues  In  Congress  by  inserts  in  the 
Congressional  Record  July  10  and  14th. 
Since  then  several  significant  developments 
have  occurred: 

1.  The  Ottawa  meeting  was  held  at  which 
the  pipeline,  we  understand,  was  discussed. 

2.  The  approval  by  the  administration  of 
the  Caterpillar  plpelaylng  equipment  export 
for  use  in  constructing  Soviet  pipelines. 

3.  The  agreement  between  German  banks 
and  companies  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 


first  part  of  the  Yamburg  pipeline  equip- 
ment financing. 

The  additional  questions  I  have  dertving 
from  these  recent  developments  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Has  the  Reagan  administration  taken  a 
position  in  opposition  to  the  pipeline  agree- 
ment or  one  of  conditional  approval  tf  the 
Europeans  build  In  sufficient  safeguards  to 
avoid  undue  vulnerability  to  Soviet  use  of 
the  "gas  lever"?  How  did  the  U.S.  proposal 
of  alternative  nuclear  and  coal  develop- 
ments fit  into  our  discussions  with  the  Euro- 
peans? What  are  the  time  dimensions  and 
realism  of  the  alternative  source  proposals, 
e.g.  When  could  U.S.  coal  be  available  In 
volume  to  the  Germans  for  alternative  use. 
is  a  new  nuclear  electric  program  in  the 
FRG  politically  feasible?  Did  we  also  Influ- 
ence the  new  Norwegian  agreement  to 
supply  gas  to  the  FRG  as  an  off-setting  ar- 
rangement? 

2.  Was  the  approval  of  the  sale  of  Cater- 
pillar company  of  pipelaying  equipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union  an  indication  of  a  Reagan 
administration's  policy  on  the  use  of  foreign 
availability  and  critical  technology  criteria 
in  strategic  trade?  Is  this  a  precedent  to  be 
used  in  CoCom  discussions?  Has  the  Reagan 
administration  indicated  that  use  of  "for- 
eign policy"  criteria  wiU  be  similar  or  differ- 
ent than  In  the  Carter  administration,  e.g. 
the  several  Dresser  drilling  bit  cases? 

3.  What  specially  have  the  Germans 
agreed  to.  under  what  conditions?  We  hear 
conflicting  reports  on  Soviet  concessions  on 
interest  rates,  gas  pricing,  pay  back.  etc. 
What  are  the  facts?  Does  this  initial  financ- 
ing agreement  indicate  that  the  larger 
Western  consortium  agreement  is  now  likely 
to  follow?  How  soon  and  with  what  specific 
details? 

4.  What  would  be  the  implications  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe  if  the  agree- 
ments on  the  pipeline  were  not  reached?  A 
recent  analysis  of  the  Wharton  Economic 
Forecasting  Analysis  group  (WEFA)  indi- 
cates the  criticallty  of  the  pipeline  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Do  you  agree  with  their  analy- 
sis? Does  this  not  give  the  West  more  lever- 
age than  we  have  yet  used?  Is  It  possible  by 
United  States  action  for  the  West  to  better 
use  its  critical  leverage  in  the  pipeline  ar- 
rangements? 

Please  provide  us  answers  l)efore  Labor 
Day  so  that  I  may  share  your  responses 
with    my    Congressional    colleagues    in    a 
timely  fashion. 
Sincerely, 

Gnxis  W.  Long. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Gnxis  W.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  I  am  writing  in  response 
to  your  letter  to  Secretary  Haig  of  August 
14  regarding  the  proposed  Siberian  to  West- 
em  Europe  gas  pipeline.  I  regret  the  delay 
in  responding  to  you. 

Let  me  note  as  a  preface  that  the  pipeline 
is  an  issue  still  very  much  in  flux.  Although 
there  have  been  press  reports  of  intensified 
Soviet-European  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments on  some  aspects  of  the  project,  a 
large  numl)er  of  details  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  Furthermore,  President  Reagan  and  his 
counterparts  at  the  Ottawa  Summit  agreed 
to  consult  on  the  pipeline  alternatives  and 
European  energy  security.  Our  concerns  and 
the  upcoming  consultations  with  our  allies 
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and  friends,  Vill  have  to  be  factored  Into 
any  final  European  decision  on  the  project. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  significant  se- 
curity problems  that  could  accompany  ex- 
panded European-Soviet  energy  relations. 
Yet.  we  recognize  also  that  a  U.S.-European 
confrontation  on  the  question  of  the  pro- 
spective pipeline  would  not  serve  our  inter- 
ests and  would  increase  tensions  within  the 
alliance.  We  have  strong  views  regarding 
the  project,  and  hope  that  U.S.-European 
consultations  on  this  issue  will  result  in  a 
common  Western  position. 

Let  me  now  turn  more  specifically  to  the 
questions  you  raised. 

President  Reagan  expressed  his  concerns 
about  the  security  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed project  at  the  Ottawa  Summit.  As 
noted  above,  he  and  his  counterparts  agreed 
to  consult  on  energy  alternatives  to  the 
pipeline  which  would  limit  European  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  sources  of  energy  and 
maintain,  or  even  improve,  Europe's  overall 
energy  security.  The  President  noted  that 
detailed  consultations  on  energy  alterna- 
tives will  have  to  include  technical  discus- 
sions on  the  prospiects  for  expanded  Europe- 
an use  of  coal,  increased  reliance  on  nuclear 
power  and  the  prospects  for  non-Soviet  oil 
and  gas. 

We  are  now  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
technical  discussions.  We  expect  that  senior 
US  officials  will  meet  with  their  European 
counterparts  in  the  next  one  or  two  months 
to  discuss  these  issues. 

Our  initial  assessments  indicate  that  in 
light  of  the  long  lead  time  required  to  bring 
the  proposed  pipeline  into  operation,  alter- 
native energy  sources  are  a  real  possibility. 
We  hope  that  within  the  next  five  years  the 
US  coal  infrastructure  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  European  demand.  The 
feasibility  of  expanding  nuclear  power  in 
Europe  will  depend  on  technical  and  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  political  factors.  In  addi- 
tion, further  changes  in  the  international 
petroleum  market  and  the  European 
demand  for  liquid  hydrocarbons  may  well 
reduce  the  commercial  attractiveness  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  over  the  medium  term. 

Foreign  availability  was  an  important  con- 
sideration but  not  the  only  factor  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's decision  to  approve  the  sale 
of  100  Caterpillar  pipelayers  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Had  we  refused  the  license  request  it 
is  virtually  certain  that  the  Caterpillar 
order  would  have  gone  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. Komatsu  of  Japan  has  sold  similar 
pipelayers  to  the  Soviets  in  recent  years. 
The  pipelayers  themselves  represent  low 
technology  equipment  without  military  ap- 
plications, and  as  such  are  controlled  for 
foreign  policy  rather  than  security  reasons. 
They  are  not  on  the  COCOM  list  of  West- 
em  controlled  strategic  goods.  Therefore 
this  decision  does  not  set  a  precedent  for 
COCOM  discussions.  A  review  of  the  criteria 
for  foreign  policy  controls  on  sales  of  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  production  equip- 
ment is  in  progress. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  many  details  of  a 
prospective  Soviet  agreement  with  certain 
West  European  countries  on  the  pipeline 
remain  to  be  worked  out.  We  too  have  noted 
reports  of  progress  regarding  certain  parts 
of  the  financing  package  and  equipment 
sales.  But  based  on  the  best  information 
available  to  us,  the  details  of  both  the  fi- 
nancing and  equipment  supply  aspects  of 
the  package  deal  have  not  yet  been  conclud- 
ed. Furthermore,  the  discussion  on  gas  pric- 
ing is  still  at  a  preliminary  stage. 

Your  final  questions  suggest  that  the 
pipeline  has  important  implications  for  the 


Soviets  and  their  Eastern  European  allies. 
We  generally  agree  with  that  assessment. 
The  pipeline  would  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Soviet  gas  infrastructure  and 
provide  a  market  in  the  West  which  would 
be  an  important  source  of  hard  currency.  If 
the  details  were  to  fall  through,  the  Soviets 
would  need  to  reconsider  their  energy,  fiscal 
and  more  general  economic  pltuis. 

It  may  be  the  case,  as  you  suggest,  that  in 
light  of  the  Soviet's  desire  for  the  deal,  the 
West  has  a  great  deal  of  leverage  which 
could  be  used  in  negotiating  pipeline  ar- 
rangements. Since  we  are  not  privy  to  the 
specific  details  of  Soviet-European  ex- 
changes on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  what  leverage  the  Europeans  have 
sought  to  employ.  As  noted  in  our  earlier 
letter  to  you,  negotiators  have  been  relative- 
ly successful  in  coordinating  their  proptosals 
and  independently  presenting  a  united  front 
to  the  Soviets.  It  is  possible  that  closer  col- 
laboration at  the  later  stages  of  discussions, 
should  the  negotiations  proceed  to  that 
point,  would  offer  the  Europeans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  extract  the  best  possible  terms. 

I  hope  you  find  this  information  respon- 
sive to  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

The  Secretary  op  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25. 1981. 
Hon.  GiLUS  Long. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  on  the  potential  Northwest  Si- 
berian pipeline.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
you  have  sent  the  same  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Treasury,  and  Commerce. 
As  these  other  agencies  will  be  addressing 
those  questions  which  relate  to  their  exper- 
tise, I  shall  focus  my  comments  on  questions 
1  and  4. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  deep 
energy  security  concerns  regarding  the  po- 
tential Northwest  Siberian  pipeline.  At  the 
Ottawa  Summit,  the  President  expressed 
these  concerns  to  the  other  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment and  suggested  that  we  cooperate  in 
developing  alternative  supply  options. 
During  the  weeks  ahead,  we  will  be  discuss- 
ing these  matters  in-depth  with  our  allies 
and  friends  as  we  seek  to  develop  a  common 
approach  to  the  multifaceted  and  complex 
problems  which  we  are  facing.  With  regard 
to  the  emergency  management  option 
which  you  mention,  we  believe  that  in- 
creased capabilities  to  reduce  vulnerability 
to  possible  supply  interruptions  are  desira- 
ble regardless  of  the  state  of  negotiations  on 
the  Northwest  Siberian  pipeline. 

With  regard  to  alternative  energy  supply 
sources,  we  believe  that  increased  depend- 
ence upon  Soviet  gas  may  not  be  the  only 
option  available  to  Western  Europe.  The 
pipeline  could  not  be  completed  before  the 
latter  part  of  this  decade  and  there  is  time 
for  Western  Europe  to  develop  alternative 
sources  which  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
replacing  prospective  Soviet  gas  deliveries. 
Although  no  single  alternative  could  replace 
the  total  amount  of  gas  that  would  flow 
through  the  pipeline  when  it  is  at  full  ca- 
pacity as  originally  conceived,  a  combina- 
tion of  supply  alternatives  could  help  meet 
the  European  objective  of  source  diversifica- 
tion and  supply  security. 

As  you  noted,  expanded  use  of  coal  and 
nuclear  power  are  clearly  options  which 
should   be   considered.    American   coal    re- 


sources are  so  vast  that  no  export  program 
would  be  constrained  by  supply  availability 
and  we  are  firmly  committed  to  expanding 
our  coal  sales  to  Western  Europe.  Although 
the  expanded  use  of  nuclear  power  in  West 
Germany  and  other  European  countries  is 
politically  sensitive,  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to 
collaborate  further  in  advancing  European 
programs.  We  also  consider  the  accelerated 
development  of  North  Sea  gas  to  be  desira- 
ble. In  this  regard,  we  are  pleased  with  the 
recently  concluded  Statf  jord  gas  agreement 
that  will  bring  Norwegian  gas  to  continental 
European  markets  by  the  mid-1980's.  (How- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  this  was  a  com- 
mercial venture  in  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment played  no  role.)  As  stated  above,  we 
wish  to  discuss  alternatives  to  the  North- 
west Siberian  pipeline  with  the  West  Euro- 
peans in  the  weeks  ahead  in  order  to  devel- 
op a  mutually  satisfactory  approach. 

The  Northwest  Siberian  pipeline  is  criti- 
cally important  to  Soviet  energy  and  eco- 
nomic planning  and  the  failure  to  complete 
it  could  have  profound  implications.  At 
present,  the  USSR  earns  about  half  of  its 
hard  currency  from  oil  sales  to  the  West.  By 
the  mid-1980's  these  earnings  may  be  elimi- 
nated due  to  the  peaking  of  Soviet  oil  pro- 
duction, domestic  consumption  require- 
ments and  the  needs  of  their  East  European 
clients.  Without  offsetting  hard  currency 
earnings,  sales  of  other  commodities  or  con- 
tingency measures,  the  USSR  would  experi- 
ence significant  financial  difficulties  in 
maintaining  current  levels  of  purchases. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  USSR  needs  Western  assistance  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  its  huge  gas 
reserves  in  Northwest  Siberia.  Completion 
of  the  pipeline  would  help  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  gas  resources  because  it 
would  contribute  to  the  infrastructure 
needed  for  domestic  gas  resource  extraction, 
processing  and  distribution.  Since  gas  is  the 
one  bright  spot  on  the  Soviet  energy  hori- 
zon, failure  to  complete  the  Northwest  Sibe- 
rian pipeline  could  have  both  severe  domes- 
tic energy  and  foreign  exchange  implica- 
tions. 

I  trust  that  these  conmients  are  respon- 
sive to  your  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Edwards. 

The  Secretary  of  Cobuierce, 
Washingtoiu  D.C,  September  18,  1981. 
Hon.  GiLLis  W.  Long. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning  the  proposed  Siberia  to  Western 
Europe  gas  pipeline. 

The  following  responses  correspond  to  the 
numbered  questions  in  your  letter: 

1.  The  Reagan  Administration  has  con- 
cerns about  the  significant  security  prob- 
lems that  may  result  from  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline.  Our  estimates  show  that  if 
the  pipeline  were  completed.  France  and 
West  Germany  would  be  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  approximately  twenty-six 
and  thirty  percent,  respectively,  of  their 
gas.  {^resident  Reagan  expressed  these  con- 
cerns at  the  Ottawa  Summit  and  agreed 
with  his  counterparts  to  explore  possible 
energy  alternatives  to  the  pipeline  which 
would  limit  European  dependence  on  Soviet 
sources  of  energy  and  improve  Europe's 
energy  security.  The  President  noted  that 
detailed  consultations  on  energy  alterna- 
tives for  Western  Europe  should  include  ex- 
panded use  of  coal,  increased  reliance  on  nu- 
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clear  power,  and  the  prospecU  for  oU  and 
gas  from  sources  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Administration  is  now  preparing 
for  these  discussions.  Senior  U.S.  officials 
will  meet  with  their  European  counterparts 
within  the  next  two  months. 

Because  the  pipeline  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before  the  latter  part  of  this  decade, 
other  energy  sources  for  Western  Europe 
are  a  real  possibUlty.  The  Administration 
has  instituted  a  high-priority  program  to  fa- 
cUiUte  and  increase  the  export  of  United 
SUtes  coal.  We  believe  that  in  the  next  five 
years,  our  coal  infrastructure  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  European  demand:  The  feasi- 
bility of  expanding  nuclear  power  in  Europe 
will  depend  on  technical  and  political  fac- 
tors We  are  prepared  to  assist  the  Europe- 
ans in  developing  their  nuclear  capabilities. 
Norway  recently  agreed  to  supply  gas  to 
Continental  Europe  by  the  mid-1980s.  The 
Administration  did  not  have  an  active  role 
In  these  negotiations,  but  has  encouraged 
the  accelerated  development  of  North  Sea 
gas  In  addition,  changes  in  the  internation- 
al petroleum  market  will  help  reduce  the 
commercial  attractiveness  of  the  proposed 

pipeline.  ,  ., 

2  The  100  Caterpillar  pipelayers  recently 
authorized  for  export  by  the  Administration 
are  not  high  technology  equipment.  Fur- 
thermore, the  end-use  statement  signed  by 
the  Soviets  specifically  states  that  the  pipe- 
layers  will  not  be  used  on  the  Siberian  pipe- 
line The  license  was  approved  because  for- 
eign countries  could  sell  comparable  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviets.  Only  national  security 
controls  are  considered  in  COCOM  delibera- 
tions: because  the  pipelayers  are  not  high 
technology  equipment,  they  are  controlled 
for  foreign  policy  and  not  for  national  secu- 
rity reasons. 

The  Reagan  Administration  Is  currently 
conducting  a  review  of  oil  and  gas  export 
controls.  An  Administration  position  should 
be  announced  in  the  near  future.  This 
policy  will  be  consistent  with  the  decision  to 
license  the  Caterpillar  pipelayers. 

The  Dresser  licenses  to  export  technical 
data  and  training  to  build  a  rock  bit  plant 
were  conLroUea  lor  national  security  rea- 
sons but  were  later  revoked  after  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  In  addition  to  the 
review  of  oil  and  gas  export  controls,  the 
Administration  is  currently  conducting  a 
broad-based  review  of  foreign  policy  con- 
trols. In  the  past,  our  allies  have  complained 
that  we  have  used  foreign  policy  controls  ar- 
bitrarily and  without  prior  notice  to  them. 
The  aim  of  our  policy  review  will  be  to  de- 
termine whether  foreign  policy  controls 
should  be  used  only  in  accordance  with  con- 
tingency plans  developed  with  our  allies  in 
advance  of  crises. 

3.  Because  the  project  Is  still  In  the  negoti- 
ation stage,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
provide  you  with  specific  terms  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  pipeline.  A  consortium  of 
West  German  banks  has  announced 
achievement  of  an  understanding  on  financ- 
ing with  the  Soviets,  but  many  aspects  of 
the  financing,  equipment  sales,  and  gas  pur- 
chase proposals  remain  to  be  settled.  As  the 
major  purchasers  of  gas  and  suppliers  of 
equipment  and  financing,  the  West  Ger- 
mans would  probably  set  the  pace  and  tone 
for  negotiations  by  other  possible  partici- 
pants. „ 

4.  The  analysis  by  the  Wharton  Economic 
Forecasting  Group  accurately  states  that 
the  pipeline  is  extremely  Important  to 
Soviet  energy  and  economic  planning.  The 
pipeline  would  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviets'  gas  Infrastructure  and 


provide  them  an  Important  source  of  hard 
currency.  Failure  to  complete  the  pipeline 
could  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  Soviet 
economy. 

In  view  of  the  Soviets'  desire  for  the  pipe- 
line, the  Europeans  do  have  a  great  deal  of 
leverage  which  could  be  used  In  negotia- 
tions. The  Administration  has  not  been 
privy  to  the  details  of  the  negotiations  and 
cannot  accurately  evaluate  what  leverage 
the  Europeans  have  sought  to  use.  However, 
to  date,  the  Europeans  have  been  relatively 
successful  in  coordinating  their  proposals 
and  presenting  a  united  front  to  the  Soviets. 
It  is  possible  that  closer  collaboration  at  the 
later  stages  of  discussions,  should  the  nego- 
tiations proceed  to  that  point,  would  offer 
the  Europeans  an  opportunity  to  extract 
the  best  possible  terms. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Baldrige, 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


President  Reagan  is  very  much  concerned 
over  the  dangers  of  possible  increased  West- 
em  European  reliance  on  Soviet  natural  gas. 
He  expressed  this  concern  to  our  Allies  at 
the  OtUwa  Summit.  In  response,  the  Allies 
agreed  to  consult  with  us  on  their  needs  for 
Soviet  energy.  Technical  level  talks  involv- 
ing U.S.  and  European  experts  are  being 
planned.  During  these  consultations,  we  will 
more  fully  examine  Europe's  alternative 
and  contingency  energy  and  gas  supply 
plans  In  order  to  identify  steps  needed  to 
allay  security  concerns  and  put  West«m 
energy  relations  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
most  favorable  terms. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Dennis  Thomas. 
Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  AffainXm 


Department  op  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  22,  1981. 
Hon.  GiLLis  W.  Long, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Long:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  concerning  the  financing  and 
construction  of  the  Soviet  natural  gas  pipe- 
line to  Western  Europe.  I  understand  that 
similar  questions  were  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  SUte.  Energy,  and  Commerce.  I 
will  therefore  direct  my  response  mainly  to 
your  questions  on  the  financing  of  the  pipe- 
line and  the  implications  for  the  Soviet 
economy  of  a  cancellation  of  the  project. 

At  this  time,  I  am  not  aware  of  firm  finan- 
cial commitments  for  the  proposed  Siberian 
pipeline.  Such  key  aspects  of  the  project  as 
official  political  risk  Insurance  for  bank 
creditors.  Interest  rates,  gas  pricing  and  pipe 
sales  contracts  are  still  being  negotiated  by 
European  and  Japanese  businessmen.  Thus, 
recently  reported  deals  for  financing  of  spe- 
cific components  of  the  project  should  not 
be  regarded  as  complete  or  final.  We  expect, 
nevertheless,  that  terms  for  private  com- 
mercial financing  would  reflect  market  con- 
ditions, even  though  interest  may  be  cap- 
italized, and  that  official  involvement  would 
be  consistent  with  the  OECD  International 
Arrangement  on  Official  Export  Credits. 

If  there  were  a  cancellation  of  the  project 
it  would  be  likely  to  retard  Soviet  gas  devel- 
opment and  reduce  potential  hard  currency 
earnings  from  Soviet  energy  exports,  al- 
though these  effects  cannot  be  predicted 
with  complete  confidence.  If  the  Soviets  are 
able  to  conserve  more  energy  and  Increase 
the  use  of  fuels  other  than  oil,  such  as  gas, 
more  oil  would  be  available  for  export  to 
the  West.  If  they  are  not  successful  and  the 
gas  project  is  cancelled  or  reduced,  then 
hard  currency  earnings  will  decline.  In  this 
case,  sacrifices  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy could  become  necessary.  How  stringent 
these  measures  would  have  to  be  depends 
inter  alia  on  the  Soviet's  need  for  imports 
from  the  West  (e.g.  grain)  and  on  the  world 
market  prices  of  these  Imports  and  the  non- 
energy  goods  that  the  Soviets  export.  As  the 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates study  suggests,  cancellation  of  the  pipe- 
line deal  would  require  important  changes 
in  Soviet  energy  and  economic  plans,  but 
the  East  Bloc  would  still  have  several  op- 
tions for  adjustments,  such  as  more  rapid 
development  of  import  substitution  or  other 
export  industries.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Europeans  have  had  limit- 
ed success  in  pressuring  the  Soviets  to  agree 
to  more  favorable  pipeline  terms. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuNCAM  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  2  p.m.  today,  for  an  in- 
definite period  on  account  of  hospitali- 
zation. 

Mr.  AdCoin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wricht),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAtTL,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.    Shamansky,    for    5    minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  Neal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Ferraro,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes.  Novem- 
ber 19.  1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  2 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,320. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 
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Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  McGrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  LeBotjtillier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  Coyne. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Donnelly)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ireland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Flippo. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  four  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  PuQUA. 
Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Ms.  Perraro. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
with  the  third  Monday  in  February  1982  as 
"National  Patriotism  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according 
(at  7  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  November  18,  1981,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 
INovember  17  (second  legislative  day),  19811 

2530.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
selected  acquisition  reports  and  SAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2531.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  EXevelop- 
ment  and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  refuse  collection  and  dis- 
posal function  at  Pope  Air  Force  Base,  N.C., 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2532.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Turkey 
(Transmittal  No.  82-01),  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2533.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
status  report  on  projects  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 608  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  re- 
quested in  House  Report  96-979;  to  the 
(i^ommittee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

2534.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Turkey  (Transmittal  No.  82-01),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  together  with  certification  that 
the  sale  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
contained  in  section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  pursuant  to  section 
620C(d)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2535.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  latest  investigations  of  the 
cost  of  travel  and  the  operation  of  privately 
owned  vehicles  to  Federal  employees  while 
engaged  on  official  business,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  5707(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2536.  A  letter  from  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator. Department  of  Transportation, 
transmitting  a  study  comparing  the  relative 
costs  of  repairing  and  outfitting  the  train- 
ing vessel  Bay  State  with  the  costs  of  reacti- 
vating and  converting  the  SS  Tulare  of  the 
U.S.  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  for  use 
as  a  training  ship  of  the  Massachusetts  Mar- 
itime Academy,  pursuant  to  section  1609  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
INovember  17  (second  legislative  day)  19811 

Mr.    HOWARD:    Committee    on    PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3663.  A  bill 


to  amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  effective 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  passengers; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-334).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  275.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  H.R.  4995,  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-335).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  276.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2559.  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  S7-336).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  277.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 220,  a  concurrent  resolution  providing 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  (Rept.  No.  97-337).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MINISH:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  244.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  upgrading  of  three  posi- 
tions on  the  Capitol  Police,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-338).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  220.  Concurrent  res- 
olution providing  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  (Rept.  No.  97-339).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
INovember  17  (second  legislative  day),  19811 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  5000.  A  bill  to  provide  that  interest 
shall  be  paid  on  funds  placed  in  escrow  for 
purposes  of  paying  taxes  and  insurance  on 
residential  real  property  and  certain  other 
types  of  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Seiberling,   Mr.   Lagomarsino,   Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Miller 
of    California,    Mr.    Corrada.    Mr. 
Pashayan.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  CoELHO.  and  Mr.  Gejdenson): 
H.R.  5001.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States 
and  the  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into  mutual 
agreements  and  compacts  respecting  juris- 
diction   and    governmental    operations    in 
Indian  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHE): 

H.R.  5002.  A  bill  to  improve  fishery  con- 
servation and  management;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GA-JDOS: 

H.R.  5003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in 
the  identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
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viduals  and  in  the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren and  other  specified  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  and  Mr.  Gradison): 
H.R.  5004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 
treatment  of  variable  annuity  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H.R.  5005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  use  of  solar  and 
other  renewable  forms  of  energy  in  military 
facilities  and  equipment;  to  thfe  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5006.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  5007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of 
Oregon  as  the  beneficiary  of  a  public 
domain  allotment  and  to  provide  that  all  in- 
terests in  public  domain  allotments  in 
Harney  County,  Oreg.,  which  are  held  by 
Indian  allottees  who  die  Intestate  and  with- 
out heirs,  shall  escheat  to  the  United  SUtes 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Colony  of  Oregon  and 
added  to  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Swift): 
H.R.  5008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununi- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal revisions  regarding  the  administration  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  222.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem,  in  order  to  insure  eq- 
uitable and  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  based  their  retirement  plans  on  bene- 
fit levels  which  have  existed  for  the  past 
decade;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
[November  17  (second  legislative  day),  19811 
By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 

H.R.  5009.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annie  L. 
Mitchell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  5010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prank  C. 
Koper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.  Res.  278.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  4994 
to   the   Chief   Commissioner   of   the   U.S. 
Court  of  Claims:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
[November  17  (second  legislative  day),  19811 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.R.  3474:  Mr.  Cokte.  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Hiler,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3721:  Mr.  D' Amours. 

H.R.  3940:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr. 

LUKEN. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  4571:  Mr.  Mftchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Daschle,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  4573:  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4835:  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  4930:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Eckaht.  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Mottl,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Quilleh,  and  Mr. 
Gingrich. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Udall,,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Thaxler,  Mr.  Lun- 
dine,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Cjoodlihg,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane.  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.  Res.  268:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Dunn, 


Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
MiixER  of  California.  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Hoyeh,  Mr.  Panet- 
ta.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hughes. 
and  Mr.  Dwyer. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

[November  17  (second  legislative  day),  19811 
H.R.  4995 
By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  701.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  to  performance  by  contractor 
personnel  any  firefighting  functions  or 
base-security  functions  that  are  currently 
performed  by  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
—Page  68,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  792.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated under  title  IV,  entitled  "Procurement", 
with  the  exception  of  amounts  appropriated 
for  acquisition  of  spare  parts  and  repair 
parts,  and  of  ammunition,  and  title  V,  enti- 
tled "Research,  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation",  of  this  Act.  three  percent  shall 
be  withheld  from  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture. 

—Page  68.  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  792.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated under  title  IV,  entitled  "Procurement", 
and  title  V,  entitled  "Research,  Develop- 
ment, Test,  and  Evaluation",  of  this  Act, 
three  percent  shall  be  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Not  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
procurement  under  title  IV,  and  not  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  under  title  V. 
may  be  obligated  or  expended.  None  of  the 
reduction  reqiiired  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  fimds  available  for  procurement 
may  be  taken  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  procurement  of  spare  parts. 
By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio: 
—Strike  out  section  778.  Redesignate  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIRECTOR 
SUPPORTS  REAGAN  EFFORTS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  recent  days  we  have  heard  pri- 
marily from  the  people  who  are  very 
much  opposed  to  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  the  comments  from 
Mr.  Ben  Carpenter,  the  very  efficient, 
effective,  and  respected  director  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  in 
Gaston  County,  the  largest  county  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Carpenter  indicates  that  the 
news  media  has  exaggerated  the  ef- 
fects and  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget  cuts.  He  is  indeed  correct. 

Mr.  Carpenter  recognizes  the  need 
to  return  more  authority,  power,  and 
flexibility  to  the  States.  He  is  indeed 
correct. 

Mr.  Carpenter  recognizes  the  need 
to  reduce  the  bureaucracy  and  to  cut 
down  on  the  paperwork  and  regula- 
tions which  occupy  far  too  much  of 
his  employees'  time.  He  is  again  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Carpenter  believes  that  local  ad- 
ministrators should  have  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  in  administering 
the  complex  programs.  Again,  he  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  Members  of 
Congress  had  the  same  opinions  about 
these  programs  as  my  constituent, 
who  is  on  the  frontline  administering 
the  programs  we  enact  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  believe  more  deserving 
people  would  be  served  at  less  cost  to 
the  hard-working  taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
interview  written  by  my  friend.  Bill 
Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Gastonia 
Gazette.  Thank  you. 

Man  on  a  "Hot  Seat" 
(By  Bill  Williams) 

There  is  one  man  in  Gaston  County  who 
probably  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  hot 
seat,  but  then  everything  is  relative.  The 
seat  he  thought  was  hot  last  week  might 
have  been  cool  compared  to  what  it  might 
be  next  weelc,  or  the  week  after  that. 

The  man's  name  is  Ben  Carpenter.  He  is 
director  of  the  Gaston  County  Social  Serv- 
ices Department.  He  has  been  in  that  posi- 
tion since  April  Fool's  Day,  1974.  He  is  still 
trying  to  figure  out  who  got  fooled,  himself 
or  the  Social  Services  board. 

One  day  this  week,  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  without  any  forewarning  to  the  man  on 
the  other  end  dialed  Carpenter's  number.  1 
asked  if  he  had  10  minutes,  and  he  said  yes. 
I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  do  a  column  on 


what  it's  like  to  be  a  Social  Services  director 
in  a  time  when  social  services  is  not  a 
growth  conunodity.  He  said  he  would 
answer  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  he 
wouldn't  pull  his  shots. 

So,  the  following  is  the  result  of  that 
question-and-answer  period. 

Q.:  What's  it  like  sitting  in  the  hot  seat  of 
Social  Services  director  now? 

A.:  It's  kind  of  frustrating.  We  are  going 
through  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  there 
are  going  to  be  some  cutbacks.  We  know 
that.  It  is  frustrating  to  me  to  have  to  let 
people  off.  I  have  never  hsul  to  do  that 
before.  It's  unpleasant.  I  have  had  to  let  five 
service  workers  go,  and  that  will  get  me 
through  July,  and  then  we  will  have  to  have 
some  other  reduction  in  force,  and  then 
more  after  that.  After  awhile,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  organize  an  agency  with  what 
you  have  left.  There  are  caseloads  that  are 
not  being  covered  and  the  staff  is  pushing 
for  some  kind  of  resolution.  I  could  give  a 
better  resolution  if  I  knew  what  the  bottom 
line  was  going  to  be. 

Q.:  What,  in  your  opinion.  Is  the  thrust  of 
President  Reagan's  social  services  propos- 
als? 

A.:  The  president  is  determined  to  get 
some  control  over  the  bureaucracy,  and  I 
support  this.  He  is  determined  to  give  to  the 
states  certain  responsibilities  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  assumed  down  through 
the  years.  This  has  merit,  because  if  you  can 
get  hold  of  the  bureaucracy,  yon  can  get 
hold  of  the  other  problems.  Red  tape  takes 
time  from  the  real  job.  I  ran  a  survey  some 
time  back  and  found  that  only  35  percent  of 
the  staff's  time  was  going  to  service.  The 
rest  was  going  to  paper  work.  We  have 
picked  that  up  now  to  60-65  percent.  We  are 
offering  more  service  without  more  people. 
If  the  amount  of  red  tape  could  be  cut,  we 
could  get  that  up  to  80-85  percent  without 
more  people.  Block  grants  could  do  that,  de- 
pending on  what  the  states  would  do. 

The  president  is  determined,  also,  because 
of  the  election  mandate,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  going  into  entitlement 
programs.  The  whole  thrust  is  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  do  that  he  has  to  cut  into 
social  programs. 

Q.:  Is  there  as  much  cutting  back  as  has 
iDeen  prophesied  in  the  press? 

A.:  I  think  that  the  press  has  had  some 
statistics  that  are  not  exactly  right.  For  in- 
stance, some  time  ago.  there  was  a  story 
that  said  that  40  percent  of  the  payments  to 
mothers  with  dependent  children  would  be 
cut  out.  That  was  totally  misleading.  My 
personal  belief  is  that  this  will  be  no  more 
than  10  percent. 

Q.:  What  is  your  general  philosophy  of 
•Welfare?" 

A.:  I  am  a  fiscal  conservative.  Any  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  cost  effective.  The  great- 
est value  possible  should  come  from  a 
dollar.  There  would  be  some  local  ability  to 
control  what  is  being  done,  and  that  we 
don't  have  ...  in  terms  of  caring  for  de- 
pendent children,  providing  a  decent  nutri- 
tional level,  services  to  foster  children  and 
to  abused  children.  I  believe  in  that.  But  I 
believe  that  we  have  lost  the  ability  to  apply 
on  the  local  level  remedies  for  unusual  situ- 
ations. 


As  an  example:  A  man  called  the  other 
day  complaining  about  some  young  girls 
who  were  getting  assistance.  These  girls,  he 
said,  were  having  young  men  into  their 
homes  for  ulterior  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  luiew  of  an  old  lady  who 
couldn't  get  assistance  because  her  son  was 
Uvlng  with  her  and  she  simply  did  not  meet 
the  standards  of  eligibility.  We  have  to  con- 
sider his  income  with  hers. 

Q.:  What  one  change  would  you  make  in 
the  system  if  you  had  your  way? 

A.:  Well,  aside  from  reducing  the  amount 
of  paperwork.  I  would  make  it  possible  for 
my  staff  to  have  some  discretion  in  making 
decisions  on  whether  to  help  or  turn  down 
help.  We  need  more  authority  in  emergency 
situations.  I  have  a  $25  million  budget,  but  I 
can't  apply  any  of  that  in  real  emergency 
situations. 

Q.:  Is  there  going  to  be  a  significant 
number  of  people  hurt  seriously  because  of 
budgetary  cutbacks? 

A.:  There  will  be  a  significant  number  who 
think  they  are  hurt.  We  have  a  $4  million 
AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children)  budget.  That  will  be  reduced 
about  $400,000  annually,  spreading  over 
2.000  cases.  There  will  be  some  cutback  in 
the  foodstamp  program,  and  that  will  hurt 
some.  The  administration  is  trying  not  to 
hurt  the  older-people  programs.  Whether 
this  will  be  a  significant  amount.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing. 

Q.:  What  is  the  state  of  "welfare"  in 
Gaston  County  today?  How  many  are  on 
your  rolls? 

A.:  There  are  5.000  on  AFDC;  12.000  on 
food  stamps;  five  or  six  thousand  eligible  for 
Medicaid  in  any  given  month;  1.600  service 
cases  (non-financial  cases  such  as  those  in 
protective  services,  adoption,  counseling, 
family  planning,  etc.)  .  .  .  probably  between 
15,000  and  20.000  people  in  all— about  10 
percent  of  the  county's  population.  We  are 
spending  about  $15  million  of  our  $25-miI- 
lion  budget  on  Medicaid.  This  is  growing 
from  17  to  22  percent  aimually. 

Q.:  If  there  are  no  significant  cutbacks, 
what  will  a  graph  over  the  next  10  years 
show? 

A.:  It  would  probably  show  that  we  would 
have  about  the  same  percentage  of  popula- 
tion—about 10  percent— and  that  Medicaid 
alone  would  grow  to  $40  or  $50  million  in 
those  years.  The  county's  cost  would  be  $10 
million  as  opposed  to  $1  million  now.  AFDC 
would  remain  about  $4  million  a  year.  The 
staff  probably  would  be  at>out  the  same. 

Q.r  If  you  had  your  'druthers.'  what  would 
you  prescribe  for  Gaston  County's  social 
services  efforts  during  the  next  10  years? 

A.:  The  first  thing  would  be  a  coordinated 
human  services  effort.  I  would  consider  the 
total  needs  of  a  person  in  terms  of  what  you 
can  provide  to  get  this  family  self  support- 
ing, to  get  this  person  to  be  a  contributing 
member  of  society.  Second.  I  would  provide 
institutional  care  for  the  person  who  needs 
it,  the  person  who  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
live  alone  in  society,  can't  meet  his  or  her 
own  needs  because  of  physical  or  whatever 
problems.  And  third,  I  would  institute  some 
system  of  internal  cost-effective  auditing. 
We  are  externally  audited  all  the  time  but 
internally  we  don't  look  at  the  correlation 
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of  one  part  of  county  government  with  an- 
other. Part  of  this  is  because  we  rely  so 
much  on  the  dollars  that  come  down  to  us 
from  elsewhere.* 


ARTHUR  SHULTZ— A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  sadness  about  the  death  of 
Arthur  Shultz,  who  passed  away  on 
November  2  at  the  age  of  71. 

For  the  last  12  years.  Art  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Lynbrook,  where  he  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  lives  of 
all  senior  citizens  in  our  conmiunity. 

As  the  author  of  "As  a  Senior  Sees 
It,"  a  weekly  newspaper  column.  Art 
covered  the  activities  of  senior  citi- 
zens' clubs  and  organizations  in  the 
town  of  Hempstead,  passing  along 
helpful  information,  advice,  and  news. 

Art  was  also  a  member  of  the  Lyn- 
brook Republican  Club,  the  Village  In- 
dependent Party,  the  Masonic  Order, 
the  Malveme  Square  Group,  the 
Nathan  Hale  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Project  of  Lynbrook.  the  Valley 
Stream  AARP.  and  he  served  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Senior  Citi- 
zen Advisory  Board. 

He  was  able  to  make  friends  in  many 
areas  of  life  and  he  used  his  experi- 
ences to  help  the  elderly. 

To  the  end.  Art  maintained  his  mar- 
velous sense  of  humor,  as  this  excerpt 
from  his  last  column  shows: 

Some  new  suggestions  have  been  bantered 
about  to  take  the  place  of  "Seniors."  The 
latest  that  we  heard  have  been:  Experienced 
Persons.  Prime  Generation.  Silver  Citizens 

•  •  •  of  course,  we  could  get  realistic  about 
the  whole  thing  and  admit  that  we  are  old 
and  proud  of  it."  ( "As  A  Senior  Sees  It." 
Local  News,  Nov.  7.  1981.) 

Art  Shultz  served  as  an  example  for 
all  of  us  that  age  need  not  deter  us 
from  productive  activity  and  our  zest 
for  living.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  STANTON 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  the  city  of 
Stanton,  as  it  celebrates  its  25th  anni- 
versary. Stanton  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "the  Crossroads  to  Vacationland" 
because  it  is  centrally  located  amidst 
some  of  southern  California's  best 
known  tourist  attractions.  These  in- 
clude Disneyland,  Knott's  Berry  Farm, 
the  Movieland  Wax  Museum,  and 
some  of  the  region's  most  popular 
beaches.  Stanton  is  a  city  whose  citi- 
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zens  enjoy  a  smalltown  atmosphere 
within  a  modem  urban  setting. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  the  area 
which  we  now  know  as  Stanton  was 
part  of  Rancho  Los  Alamitos.  In  1834, 
Rancho  Los  Alamitos  was  purchased 
by  California  Governor,  Jose  Pigueroa, 
from  Juan  Jose  Nieto.  Figueroa  later 
sold  the  property  to  Dan  Able  Stems, 
in  1842.  Cattle  were  bred  on  Rancho 
Los  Alamitos  until  1861.  a  year  in 
which  the  beef  market  suffered  from  a 
sharp  decline  in  demand.  That  same 
year,  a  disastrous  flood  followed  by  a 
period  of  severe  drought  paralyzed  the 
area.  Financial  losses  forced  Stems  to 
give  up  Rancho  Los  Alamitos.  The 
land  was  later  subdivided  and  sold  in 
the  local  market. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  came 
into  the  Stanton  area  around  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  advent  of  rail  serv- 
ice in  this  region  enticed  prospective 
property  buyers  and  new  settlers  mi- 
grated to  the  area. 

In  1911,  the  city  of  Anaheim  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  sewer  farm  on 
a  16-square-mile  site  which  Included 
the  Stanton  territory.  Local  ranchers 
quickly  mobilized  and  with  the  help  of 
wealthy  landowner  Phil  Stanton,  they 
incorporated  their  city.  The  new  city 
was  dfficially  named  Stanton— prob- 
ably after  Phil  Stanton,  although  no 
one  knows  for  sure— and  its  citizens 
were  triumphantly  able  to  prevent  the 
sewer  farm  from  encroaching  upon 
their  conununity. 

Stanton  was  disincorporated  in  1924, 
so  that  the  State  might  construct 
roads  and  make  other  infrastructural 
improvements  in  the  area.  The  town 
was  reincorporated  in  1956,  by  which 
time  the  territory  that  was  originally 
known  as  Stanton  had  been  subdivided 
so  extensively  that  the  new  city  con- 
sisted of  barely  more  than  3  square 
miles.  The  first  mayor  of  the  "new" 
Stanton  was  Victor  Zuniga.  Those  who 
served  with  Mayor  Zuniga  include 
Herbert  Cook,  mayor  pro  tem;  Max 
Moolick,  city  clerk;  and  Councilmen 
Frank  Kohl,  Jesse  E.  Phillips,  and 
Henry  Mendez. 

In  1957,  Stanton  was  the  home  of 
1,500  residents.  Today  it  is  a  city  of 
24,726.  The  city  is  currently  govemed 
by  Mayor  Lawrence  J.  Romagnino  and 
Councilmen  Charles  J.  Rell.  mayor  pro 
tem;  Frank  W.  Marshott;  Martha  V. 
Weishaupt;  and  Joseph  M.  Wheeler. 
The  Stanton  city  clerk  is  Lynda  Bur- 
gess; the  city  manager  is  Dr.  James 
Neal;  and  the  assistant  manager  is 
Kevin  O'Rourke. 

Although  the  "Crossroads  to  Vaca- 
tionland" is  primarily  a  residential 
community,  it  is  home  to  approximate- 
ly 350  retail  and  wholesale  businesses. 
Stanton  is  certainly  a  city  worthy  of 
your  recognition.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  rise  with  me  in  wishing  the  city  of 
Stanton  a  very  happy  25th  aimiversa- 
ry.» 
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BILL  TO  IMPROVE  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr.  Breaux  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  will  amend  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FCMA)  to  provide  for  a 
more  timely  and  smoothly  functioning 
fishery  management  system  and  to 
bring  the  act  up  to  date  in  light  of  our 
experiences  during  the  past  several 
years. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  November  4.  5. 
9,  1981.  the  FCMA  management 
system  devised  in  1976  has  become 
overburdened  to  the  degree  that  even 
routine  amendments  for  fishery  man- 
agement plans  are  taking  as  long  as  23 
months  to  put  into  place.  While  I  fully 
support  the  need  to  carefully  consider 
what  we  are  doing  before  we  impose 
regulatory  restraints  on  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, it  makes  no  sense  to  take  so 
long  to  do  anything  that  the  legiti- 
mate conservation  and  management 
objectives  of  the  FCMA  are  frustrated 
and  the  interests  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try left  unprotected.  For  this  reason, 
the  legislation  being  introduced  today 
is  designed  to  clarify,  simplify,  and  ex- 
pedite the  implementation  of  the 
FCMA  and  the  functioning  of  the  re- 
gional fishery  management  councils 
created  by  the  act. 

One  means  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished is  by  setting  specific  time 
limits  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  act  on  management  plans  and 
amendments  to  those  plans.  The  re- 
gional fishery  management  councils 
should  have  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  when  they  devote  so  much  time 
to  developing  management  regimes, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will  de- 
termine whether  the  council  proposals 
are  consistent  with  the  national  stand- 
ards, the  FCMA.  and  other  applicable 
law  in  an  expeditious  manner.  The 
schedule  of  review  times  provided  for 
in  this  legislation  will  insure  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  time  to  advise  the 
councils  of  its  disapproval  of  all  or 
part  of  a  coimcU  proposal,  to  inform 
the  council  of  the  reasons  therefore, 
and  to  give  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. The  effective  management  of 
natural  resources  simply  cannot  be  ac- 
complished if  bureaucratic  procedures 
delay  decisions  interminably.  Wise 
management  of  our  natural  resources 
requires  timely  decisions. 

This  legislation  also  deals  with  an- 
other aspect  of  sound  decisionmaking, 
the  identification  of  the  need  for  and 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  data 
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for  conservation  and  management  of 
our  fishery  resources.  The  regional 
councils  have  commented  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  there  is  a  need  for 
them  to  be  able  to  collect  data  in  order 
to  determine  whether  a  fishery  man- 
agement plan  is  needed.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  that  if  a  council  deter- 
mines that  the  statistics  and  other 
data  available  to  it  are  insufficient  or 
unreliable  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  plan  is  needed  or  for 
preparing  a  plan,  the  council  may  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
data  collection  program  for  the  fish- 
ery which  sets  forth  the  types  of  sta- 
tistics which  the  council  considers  nec- 
essary and  a  justification  for  the  need 
for  such  data.  The  Secretary  is  to 
review  and  approve  or  disapprove  each 
proposed  data  collection  program 
within  60  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  is  submitted  to  him. 

Another  amendment  to  the  FCMA 
contained  in  this  legislation  provides 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  a  certification  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  8(a)  of  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act  of  1967,  regardless  of 
whether  the  President  directs  any 
action  to  be  taken  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  such  section  (8)(a)  as  a  result  of 
such  certification,  then  the  reduction, 
or  termination,  of  allocations  to  a  for- 
eign nation  are  to  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  201(e)(2)(A)  of  the 
FCMA.  The  reduction,  or  termination, 
of  allocations  under  this  section  is  now 
linked  only  to  whether  the  nationals 
of  a  foreign  country,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, are  conducting  fishing  oper- 
ations or  engaging  in  trade  or  taking 
which  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the 
Regulation  of  Whaling.  The  proposed 
amendment  will  insure  that  actions  by 
a  foreign  nation  under  such  agree- 
ments as  the  International  Convention 
for  the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas  could  subject  a 
foreign  nation  to  the  potential  reduc- 
tion or  loss  of  its  allocations  as  well. 

Other  provisions  of  this  legislation: 
First,  clarify  that  conservation  and 
management  measures  shall  prevent 
overfishing  while  allowing  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  the  full  utilization  of  op- 
timum yield  by  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try; second,  clarify  that  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  fishery  manage- 
ment plans  do  not  have  the  effect  of 
law;  third,  relieve  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  burden  of  submit- 
ting certain  reports  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  FCMA;  fourth,  specify 
that  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (FACA)  does  not  apply  to  the  re- 
gional councils,  the  councils'  scientific 
and  statistical  committees,  or  the 
councils'  advisory  panels.  The  legisla- 
tion amends  the  FCMA  to  establish 
procedures  to  insure  adequate  public 
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notice  and  full  public  knowledge  of 
council  meetings  and  operations;  fifth, 
gives  the  Secretary  the  authority,  pur- 
suant to  a  council  plan  requiring  the 
issuance  of  permits  under  a  limited 
entry  system,  to  establish  fees  at  levels 
exceeding  administrative  costs;  sixth, 
requires  that  any  fishery  management 
plan  prepared  by  a  council  include 
draft  regulations  for  implementing  the 
plan.  The  Secretary  must  publish  the 
regulations  proposed  by  the  council,  as 
well  as  any  suggested  revisions  and  an 
explanation  of  why  such  revisions  are 
necessary.  The  Secretary  is  given  a 
specified  period  of  time  in  which  to 
promulgate  final  regulations  once  the 
management  plan  is  approved.  If  the 
Secretary  does  not  publish  final  regu- 
lations within  the  specified  number  of 
days,  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
council  will  automatically  go  into 
effect.  Indentical  procedures  will 
apply  with  regard  to  amendments  to  a 
plan;  seventh,  clarifies  that  U.S.  ob- 
servers aboard  foreign  vessels  are  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  enforce- 
ment as  well  as  scientific  and  other 
functions  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In 
addition  they  will  be  expected  to  coop- 
erate in  carrying  out  such  other  scien- 
tific programs  relating  to  the  conser- 
vation of  living  resources  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.  Such  pro- 
grams could  include,  for  example,  par- 
ticipating in  studies  relating  to  seabird 
mortality  in  the  Japanese  high  seas 
salmon  fishery  in  the  North  Pacific. 

As  a  package,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion goes  a  long  way  toward  dealing 
with  the  problems  the  fishing  industry 
has  brought  to  our  attention  in  recent 
months.  Effective  citizen  participation 
in  the  fishery  management  process  is 
only  possible  if  citizens  a^e  able  to  see 
that  their  participation  has  a  positive 
impact  on  their  lives  and  if  they  per- 
ceive that  the  process  is  a  cooperative 
arrangement  between  Government 
and  the  people  it  serves.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  bring  us  all  closer  to  what 
we  were  seeking  when  we  passed  the 
FCMA  in  1976— assurance  that  the  na- 
tional fishery  conservation  and  man- 
agement program  involves,  and  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of.  interested 
and  affected  states  and  citizens;  pro- 
motion of  efficiency;  full  use  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  academic  capabilities  in 
carrying  out  research,  administration, 
management,  and  enforcement;  and 
the  establishment  of  workable  and  ef- 
fective procedures  which  meet  the 
needs  of  all  concerned.* 
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MUNICIPAL  CLERK'S  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  resolution 
which  would  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the 
second  week  in  May  starting  in  1982  as 
"National  Municipal  Clerk's  Week." 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
recognize  and  honor  on  a  nationwide 
basis  those  who  bear  the  title  of  mu- 
nicipal clerk.  The  International  Insti- 
tute of  Municipal  Clerks,  representing 
thousands  of  our  Nation's  most  estab- 
lished professional  public  servants,  has 
endorsed  such  recognition  and  has  set 
aside  this  special  week  in  honor  of  this 
group. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  perspective, 
the  municipal  clerk  goes  back  to  pre- 
Biblical  times.  The  ancient  cities  of 
Greece  had  their  own  city  secretary 
who's  primary  duty  was  to  read  aloud 
official  documents.  The  office  of  clerk 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  initially,  a  clerk  was  any 
member  of  a  religious  order.  This  was 
derived  from  the  word  "cleric"  or 
"clergyman."  Our  early  American 
colonists  established  the  office  of  clerk 
and  it  quickly  became  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  earliest  days, 
municipal  clerks  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  virtually  all  the  official  act  of 
local  government,  bringing  together 
the  local  residents  and  their  govern- 
ment. The  result  of  this  has  been  the 
orderly  maintenance  of  public  records 
without  which  responsive  local  govern- 
ment could  not  exist. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  join  in  with  me  in 
recognizing  this  special  week  for  those 
special  individuals  who  efficiently 
serve  the  principles  of  local  govern- 
ment day  after  day.« 


REAGAN  THE  "LIBERAL" 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
hear  the  liberal  elements  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  news  media  tell  it, 
President  Reagan's  budget  cuts  are 
right  out  of  the  dark  ages.  Actually, 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
program  is  more  'liberal"  than  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  eco- 
nomic policies.  And  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  considers  JFK  to  have 
been  a  coldhearted  reactionary.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  cuts  are  not 
near  as  drastic  as  critics  of  his  pro- 
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gram  would  have  the  American  people 
believe. 

Robert  Akerman  recently  made  this 
point  in  a  column  which  ap[>eared  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  November  9, 
1981.  Akerman  writes: 

On  balance,  the  Reagan  budget  is  more 
liberal  than  that  of  the  supposed  great  lib- 
eral, John  P.  Kennedy.  Just  20  years  ago 
Kennedy  devoted  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  to  social  programs, 
but  Reagan  is  a  "reckless  reactionary"  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  cut  back  to  52  percent. 

In  short,  Akerman's  column  gives 
historical  perspective  to  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts. 

The  article  follows: 

REAGAif  A  JFK  Liberal? 

Sometimes  it  takes  something  from  way 
but  in  left  field  to  give  us  a  jolt  and  put 
things  in  better  perspective. 

Not  that  the  libertarian  Review  in  par- 
ticular or  libertarianism  in  general  is  "left" 
in  the  Marxist  sense;  indeed,  the  socialist 
welfare  state  is  the  very  thing  that  liberUri- 
anism  is  fighting.  But,  as  you  will  see  from 
what  follows,  libertarianism  is  way  out  In 
one  field  or  another  compared  to  the  politi- 
cal perspective  most  folks  have. 

And  I  think  it's  good  for  us  to  learn  how 
things  look  from  that  perspective  even  if  we 
don't  choose  to  stay  that  far  out  in  the  field 
for  the  whole  ball  game.  So  I  want  to  share 
a  point  made  in  the  farewell  issue  of  Liber- 
tarian Review,  which  is  more  or  less  being 
merged  with  another  publication  called  In- 
quiry. 

The  point  is  that  President  Reagan's  cuts 
in  social  welfare  spending  are  not  nearly  so 
drastic  a  reversal  as  most  people  think.  Lib- 
ertarian Review  provides  some  figures  that 
are  at  least  useful  as  an  antidote  for  the 
overreactlon  coming  from  the  liberals  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  political  spectrum. 

For  one  thing,  the  publication  confirmed 
the  point  which  I  have  made,  and  which 
Reagan  himself  has  made,  that  he  has  not 
cut  the  size  of  the  federal  government,  he 
has  only  slowed  its  rate  of  increase.  It's  easy 
to  lose  sight  of  that  in  all  the  talk  about 
spending  "cuts." 

True,  because  defense  spending  is  being 
Increased  (a  fact  which  Libertarian  Review 
deplores),  some  social  programs  are  actually 
being  reduced.  But  what  Libertarian  Review 
makes  clear  is  that  even  these  cuts  are  not 
as  severe  as  the  liberals  make  out.  and 
really  seem  to  believe. 

The  fact  is  that  "even  after  the  cuts, 
Reagan  wiU  be  devoting  a  greater  portion  of 
the  federal  budget  to  social  spending  than 
did  the  Kennedy  administration."  In  1961, 
the  total  federal  budget  was  $97.8  billion.  Of 
that,  $46.6  billion  or  roughly  48  percent  was 
devoted  to  defense.  About  $29  bUlion,  or 
29.8  percent,  was  devoted  to  social  spending. 
These  percentages  remained  stable  from 
1961  through  1963. 

But  whereas  Kennedy  devoted  48  percent 
of  the  budget  to  defense,  Reagan's  1982 
budget  would  allocate  only  27.2  percent  to 
defense— and  even  after  what  Libertarian 
Review  calls  "his  massive  military  spending 
spree,"  the  defense  portion  will  reach  only 
37.6  percent  by  1986. 

In  contrast,  social  spending  will  take  more 
than  52  percent  of  the  1982  Reagan  budget 
compared  with  that  29.8  percent  of  the 
Kennedy  era. 

The  libertarian  publication  isn't  making 
these  points  to  praise  Reagan;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  think  he's  not  cutting  enough  in 
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social  welfare  spending.  Since  they  believe 
in  a  radical  reduction  in  all  government  pro- 
grams, they  accuse  him  of  being  "too  mod- 
erate." Nonetheless,  it  is  a  refreshing  way  to 
look  at  it  after  all  the  screaming  from  the 
liberals  about  Reagan's  "brutal  cuts." 

I  made  the  same  point  myself  some  time 
back  with  regard  to  one  specific  example, 
aid  to  college  students.  As  much  as  the  cuts 
may  hurt  individual  families  under  current 
conditions,  the  truth  is  that  what  Reagan  is 
trying  to  cut  is  a  form  of  aid  to  middle-  and 
upper-income  families  that  did  not  exist 
prior  to  1978. 

I  do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  of  Rea- 
gan's cuts— I  have  commented  on  individual 
issues  in  previous  columns.  But  what  occurs 
to  me  after  considering  the  criticisms  from 
the  libertarian  perspective  is  how  quickly 
we  become  addicted  to  federal  programs, 
with  entitlements  enacted  in  fairly  recent 
legislation  becoming  accepted  as  eternal 
rights  within  a  matter  of  a  few  years— and 
how  quickly  we  lose  perspective  as  a  result 
of  superficial  reporting  that  forgets  what 
happened  yesterday. 

On  balance,  the  Reagan  budget  is  more 
liberal  than  that  of  the  supposed  great  lib- 
eral, John  P.  Kennedy.  Just  20  years  ago 
Kennedy  devoted  approximately  30  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  to  social  programs, 
but  Reagan  is  a  "reckless  reactionary"  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  cut  back  to  52  percent. 
Doesn't  that  thought  shake  you  up  a  bit. 
and  at  least  raise  the  question  of  why  so 
many  people  need  so  much  more  govern- 
ment help  than  they  did  in  Kennedy's 
day?* 


THE  MANAGUA  FOUR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  this  body  was  debating  the 
wisdom  of  sending  foreign  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua, those  who  argued  in  favor  of 
that  aid  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  pri- 
vate sector's  existence  in  Nicaragua  as 
evidence  of  the  Sandinista  regime's 
commitment  to  pluralism,  that  it  was 
not  committed  to  establishing  a  Marx- 
ist regime  in  that  Central  American 
nation. 

It  must  be  apparent  by  now  to  all 
those  advocates  for  aid  to  Nicaragua 
that  any  hope  for  pluralism  has  been 
abandoned  with  the  arrest  of  the  four 
Nicaraguan  businessmen  who  protest- 
ed the  policies  of  the  Government. 
Both  a  Wall  Street  Journal  commen- 
tary and  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
put  into  very  clear  perspective  the  sit- 
uation in  Nicaragua,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  those  thoughts. 

I  would  like  to  raise  only  one  other 
point.  What  does  it  take  to  convince 
skeptics  there  is  a  Marxist  regime  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  threat  of  its  hap- 
pening again  in  El  Salvador.  Guatema- 
la, or  even  Mexico,  is  a  very  real  possi- 
bUity? 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  4. 
19811 

The  Mahagda  Podr 

Central  American  sources  tell  us  that 
those  four  Nicaraguan  business  leaders  the 
Sandinista  police  routed  out  of  bed  and  ar- 
rested two  weeks  ago  have  been  sentenced— 
to  seven  months  in  prison.  Their  crime: 
signing  a  letter  to  the  ruling  junta  protest- 
ing a  speech  by  junta  strongman  Humberto 
Ortega  threatening  to  hang  dissenters 
against  the  government's  Marxist-Leninist 
policies  "along  the  streets  and  highways  of 
the  country." 

So  far  as  we  can  tell,  word  of  the  sentenc- 
ing hasn't  filtered  out  officially.  But  even  if 
our  sources  are  premature,  the  human 
rights  of  the  four.  Enrique  Dreyfus,  Benja- 
min lAnzAs.  Gilbert  Cuadra  and  Enrique 
Bolanos,  had  already  been  damaged  by  their 
Gestapo-style  arrest.  And  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  feeling  the  pressure  as 
the  Sandinistas  move  toward  the  repressive 
stage  of  Marxist-Leninist  development.  Yet 
we  have  heard  no  outcry  whatsoever  from 
the  "human  rights"  lobby  in  the  U.S. 

We  wonder  why  this  is.  Is  it  because  busi- 
ness leaders  have  no  human  rights?  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  particular 
business  leaders  actually  participated  in  the 
revolution  against  Anastssio  Somoza  two 
years  ago.  Alfonso  Robelo,  who  also  signed 
the  letter  but  who  has  not  yet  been  arrest- 
ed, was  in  the  triumphant  junta  that  was 
formed  after  the  Somoza  forces  were 
routed. 

Mr.  Robelo  has  not  escaped  trouble,  how- 
ever. After  his  four  colleagues  were  arrested 
a  mob  of  400  Sandinistas  attacked  his  home, 
throwing  rocks  through  the  windows, 
scrawling  obscenities  on  the  walls  and 
splashing  his  car  with  red  and  black  paint. 
His  current  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

Mr.  Robelo  and  the  four  jailed  men  are 
members  of  a  private-sector  umbrella  orga- 
nization called  COSEP,  which  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  Business  Round- 
table,  NAM.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
variety  of  trade  associations  all  rolled  into 
one.  If  you  can  Imagine  Ronald  Reagan 
sending  Irving  Shapiro.  Reginald  Jones. 
David  Rockefeller  and  Lee  lacocca  to  the 
chain  gang  you  have  an  idea  of  what's  in- 
volved. As  we  have  mentioned  before,  the 
junta  also  is  cracking  down  on  the  church 
and  the  press.  The  country's  one  independ- 
ent newspaper.  La  Prensa.  also  once  a 
Somoza  foe,  has  been  threatened  with  per- 
manent closing  if  it  continues  to  insist  on 
reporting  the  junta's  activities  honestly. 

The  policies  the  business  leaders  criticized 
are  no  mystery.  In  addition  to  threatening 
to  hang  opponents,  Mr.  Ortega  has  issued  a 
statement  saying,  "Our  revolution  has  a 
profoundly  anti-imperialist  character, 
deeply  revohitionary  and  rooted  in  class;  we 
are  anti-Yankee;  we  are  opposed  to  the 
bourgeoisie;  we  are  guided  by  scientific  doc- 
trine, by  Marxism-Leninism."  And  if  that  is 
not  enough  to  get  the  message  across,  there 
is  the  steady  buildup  of  the  Nicaraguan 
army  under  the  guidance  of  1,000  Cubans 
and  the  constant  inflow  of  heavy  weapons 
from  Communist  countries. 

Yet  while  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Sandi- 
nistas had  the  effrontery  to  send  an  emis- 
sary to  Washington  to  tell  Congress  and  the 
Washington  press  that  nothing  Interesting 
was  happ>ening.  The  emissary,  Sandinista 
international  relations  secretary  Julio 
Lopez,  explained  that  the  arrested  business- 
men would  have  to  prove  their  ctiarges  (for 
example,  that  the  government  is  Marxist- 
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Leninist)  or  go  to  jail.  Biggest  Jolce  of  all,  he 
insisted  there  were  no  Cuban  troops  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Of  course,  there  is  plenty  of  precedent  for 
the  Sandinistas  to  believe  that  Washington 
will  swallow  any  kind  of  nonsense.  After  all, 
didn't  Jimmy  Carter  sign  a  statement  that 
the  Sandinistas  were  not  fomenting  revolu- 
tion elsewhere— a  condition  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram voted  by  Congress— even  though  there 
were  reports  from  the  field  even  then  that 
they  were  aiding  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador? 
Haven't  American  "human  rights"  advo- 
cates always  had  a  double  standard,  attack- 
ing alleged  violations  by  regimes  friendly 
toward  the  United  States  and  ignoring  any 
mayhem  committed  by  "anti- Yankee" 
people  like  Mr.  Ortega?  And  haven't  Anieri- 
can  banks  funneled  refinancing  to  the  San- 
dinistas on  the  basis  of  phony  promises  that 
the  private  sector  in  Nicaragua  would  be 
protected? 

Among  the  questions  the  jailed  business- 
men asked  in  their  letter  were:  "What  use 
does  it  serve  to  proclaim  a  mixed  economy  if 
you  continue  to  confiscate  firms  illegally? 
What  use  does  it  serve  to  proclaim  to  guar- 
antee a  free  press  if  you  continue  to  close 
the  communications  media?  What  use  does 
it  serve  to  proclaim  pluralism  if  you  impede 
political  parties  from  carrying  out  their 
meetings,  attack  them  with  'divine'  mobs,  as 
you  characterize  them,  in  order  to  seize  the 
country  in  an  excess  of  chaos  and  violence?" 

What  good  indeed?  Quite  obviously  to 
convince  liberal  Yankees  that  they  are  not 
seeing  a  repetition  of  the  Cuban  march 
toward  tyranny.  But  even  if  American 
human  rights  defenders  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve that,  we  wonder  how  they  can  ignore 
the  fact  of  the  businessman  arrests. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  9,  1981] 
Toward  a  Pouce  State 

Yet  another  long  step  has  been  taken 
toward  Cuban-style  totalitarianism  in  Nica- 
ragua. Three  business  leaders  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  have  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  seven  months  in  prison  simply  for 
signing  an  open  letter  criticizing  official  eco- 
nomic policies.  A  fourth  signer  arrested 
with  the  three  was  freed.  A  prominent  oppo- 
sition politician,  a  former  member  of  the 
first  post-Somoza  Sandinista  junta,  was  at- 
tacked in  his  house  by  a  mob. 

The  reasons  for  concern  over  the  fate  of 
these  men  go  beyond  the  evident  fact  that 
the  attack  on  them  is  an  attack  on  economic 
rationality  in  a  country  where  the  economy 
is  in  a  calamitous  condition,  in  good  meas- 
ure because  of  arbitrary  interference  by  an 
untutored,  Marxist-oriented  government.  In 
Nicaragua,  the  private  sector  has  been  one 
of  those  key  independent  areas  of  national 
life  to  which  Nicaraguans  and  others  could 
look  to  see  whether  the  junta  intended  to 
honor  its  pledges  of  respect  for  a  pluralistic 
society.  Two  other  key  areas,  the  press  and 
the  church,  are  already  under  siege. 

But  there  is  another  consideration.  The 
private  sector,  by  its  readiness  to  seek  out  a 
way  of  coexisting  with  the  junta,  has  been 
instr^mlental  in  winning  for  the  Sandinistas 
at  least  a  tentative  stamp  of  approval  from 
the  United  States  and  other  wary  outsiders. 
The  very  businessmen  who  are  the  junta's 
most  recent  victims,  for  instance,  have  lob- 
bied in  Washington  for  a  resumption  of 
American  economic  aid.  Just  the  day  before 
the  four  were  arrested  on  Oct.  21,  their  com- 
plaint about  Junta  mismanagement  had 
been  cited  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  it  approved 
a  foreign  aid  amendment  providing  $33  mil- 
lion for  Nicaragua,  all  of  it  intended  to  be 
directed  to  the  private  sector.  For  the  junta 
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to  move  against  these  businessmen  can  only 
be  taken  as  an  assault  on  Nicaragua's  Amer- 
ican tie,  frail  as  it  is. 

The  junta's  violation  of  its  citizens'  rights 
has  now  developed  to  the  point  where  even 
those  Americans  who  are  otherwise  sharply 
critical  of  administration  policy  are  increas- 
ingly disenchanted  with  the  Sandinistas  and 
increasingly  open  in  their  critiques  of  the 
junta's  domestic  policies.  As  this  happens, 
moreover,  signs  multiply  that  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  are  getting  ever  more 
frustrated  at  what  some  of  them  take  to  be 
Nicaragua's  important  role  in  funneling 
arms  and  perhaps  also  troo[}s  from  Cuba  to 
El  Salvador.  Strictly  from  its  own  point  of 
view,  this  is  a  strange  time  for  the  junta  to 
be  reminding  Americans  that  it  seems  to  be 
becoming  a  Communist-controlled  police 
state.* 


IRISH  NATIONAL  CAUCUS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  November  20,  many  Irish 
Americans  from  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  will  gather  for  the  annual 
Irish  National  Caucus  dinner.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  and  appreciation  to 
the  membership  of  the  Irish  National 
Caucus  for  their  work  in  promoting 
human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
seeking  an  end  to  the  violence  that 
has  plagued  that  area  for  over  a 
decade. 

Contrary  to  reports  published  in 
Washington  and  other  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  Irish  National  Caucus  has 
repeatedly  condemned  all  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland.  The  organization 
utilizes  all  of  its  funds  within  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  ongoing  developments  in 
the  struggle  against  oppression  of  the 
Catholic  minority  in  Ireland's  six 
northern  counties.  Just  as  other  orga- 
nizations keep  Members  of  Congress 
up  to  date  on  hvunan  rights  issues  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  shedding  light  on  human  rights 
violations  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
caucus  faces  a  rather  difficult  task  be- 
cause it  is  monitoring  the  activities  of 
an  ally  of  the  United  States  which  has 
strong  ties  to  the  American  press  and 
various  business  and  cultural  interests. 

As  I  have  asked  on  many  occasions,  I 
hope  that  all  Members  of  this  great 
body  will  join  me  in  supporting  the 
work  of  the  Irish  American  Caucus 
and  all  organizations  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving respect  for  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
throughout  the  world.* 
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DR.  HENRY  THOMAS  YOST,  JR. 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACH0SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  a  very  distinguished  scholar 
and  constituent  of  mine  passed  away 
in  Northampton,  Mass.  A  distin- 
guished biologist,  educator,  and 
author,  Henry  T.  Yost,  Jr.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  and  Rufus  Tyler 
Lincoln  professor  of  biology  at  Am- 
herst College,  died  at  the  age  of  56. 

A  resident  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Yost  was 
bom  in  Baltimore,  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  from  1943  to  1946,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1947. 
After  receiving  his  doctorate  in  1951 
from  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr.  Yost  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  biology  at  Am- 
herst College.  In  1951,  Dr.  Yost  also 
began  his  career  as  an  active  volunteer 
with  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  (AAUP). 

In  his  three  decades  of  service  to  the 
70,000-member  AAUP,  Dr.  Yost  ful- 
filled two  terms  on  the  association's 
coimcil,  was  a  member  of  committees 
on  professional  ethics  and  teaching, 
research,  and  publications,  and  from 
1973  to  1980  was  chair  of  the  AAUP 
Committee  on  Government  Relations. 
As  committee  chair  he  frequently  tes- 
tified before  the  U.S.  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
higher  education.  In  June  1980,  Dr. 
Yost  was  elected  37th  president  of  the 
66-year-old  AAUP,  and  on  November 
12  of  this  year  was  honored  by  the  as- 
sociation when  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  AAUP  Council  establishing  the 
Henry  T.  Yost  faculty  fellowships  and 
student  internships  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Author  of  numerous  publications,  in- 
cluding the  textbook  "CeUular  Physi- 
ology," Dr.  Yost  coauthored  one  of  the 
most  definitive  and  highly  regarded 
scientific  textbooks,  "Science  of  Ge- 
netics." Published  in  1976  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  "Science  of  Genetics"  was  ac- 
claimed by  Nature  magazine  as  "the 
most  readable  and  exciting  student 
text"  and  as  "the  best  general  text  on 
genetics."  ASM  News  stated  in  its 
August  1977  issue: 

Out  of  Amherst  College  has  come  a  most 
interesting  and  stimulating  book  .  .  .  [Yost] 
possesses  a  keen  sense  of  history  and  a  com- 
mitment to  accuracy  and  depth. 

Dr.  Yost  was  former  chairman  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Health  Plan- 
ning Council,  former  chairman  of  the 
Valley  Health  Planning  Commission 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  a  member 
of  the  science  advisory  board  of  the 
Consumers  Union,  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts PAX.  Twice  awarded  fellowships 
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to  the  Chester  Beatty  Research  Insti- 
tute in  London.  Dr.  Yost  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Radiation  Research 
Society.  A  1965  recipient  of  an  honor- 
ary master's  degree  from  Amherst  Col- 
lege, he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ge- 
netics Society  of  America  and  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  America. 

Dr.  Yost  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  33 
years,  the  former  Martha  Jean 
Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  Brenna 
Duncan.  A  memorial  service  will  be 
scheduled  at  Amherst  College  at  a 
later  date.* 


A  FRIENDLIER  CLIMATE  IN 
MEXICO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cancun  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Conference,  we  can  be 
optimistic  that  cooperation  rather 
than  confrontation  will  mark  our  rela- 
tions with  both  developed  and  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the 
United  States  is  a  close,  cooperative 
relationship  with  Mexico.  The  meet- 
ings between  the  two  leaders  of 
Mexico  Juid  the  United  States  have 
demonstrated  a  growing  respect  and 
mutual  understanding  which  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  probably  the  closest 
relationship  our  two  nations  have  ever 
enjoyed.  A  report  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  supports  this  analy- 
sis, and  I  believe  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

A  Priendukh  Climate  in  Mexico 
(By  WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.) 

Mexico  City— Take  it  from  me— a  new  era 
of  friendlier  and  more  mutually  beneficial 
relations  between  Mexico  and  our  country  is 
opening  up. 

This  became  apparent  to  me  in  a  nearly 
hour-long  talk  this  week  with  President 
Jose  Lopez  Portillo,  who  is  being  widely  ac- 
claimed for  his  statesmanship  in  conducting 
the  22-nation  Cancun  Summit  Conference. 

As  host  and  chairman,  he  is  credited  with 
having  averted  a  confrontational  crisis  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  Northern  industri- 
alized nations  and  the  Southern  so-called 
Third  World— underdeveloped  countries. 

So,  thanks  to  his  skillful  diplomacy  and 
our  own  president's  personal  magnetism  and 
conciliatory  attitude,  a  measure  of  success 
was  achieved  at  Cancun. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  told  me  he  thinks 
the  most  important  achievement  was  the 
willingness  of  the  North-South  leaders  to 
seek  a  solution  of  world  economic  problems 
through  cooperation  rather  than  confronta- 
tion. He  feels  the  conference  "opened  the 
door"  to  a  fresh  economic  approach  be- 
tween the  Western  industrialized  nations 
and  the  Third  World  countries,  and  believes 
the  "spirit  of  Cancun  will  make  irreversible" 
the  movement  toward  establishment  of  this 
new  international  economic  order. 

Important  as  all  that  may  be,  what  im- 
pressed me  most  about  the  meeting  with  the 
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dynamic  Mexican  leader,  whose  Spanish  an- 
cestry dates  back  four  centuries,  was  how 
his  attitude  toward  the  United  SUtes  has 
changed  since  Ronald  Reagan  became  presi- 
dent. Our  relations  with  Mexico  had  dete- 
riorlated  to  one  of  its  lowest  points  under 
the  Carter  administration,  poisoned  by  a 
quarrel  over  the  price  of  natural  gas  and 
what  the  Mexicans  felt  was  a  lack  of  respect 
by  President  Carter  for  Mexico  and  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo.  There  were  numerous 
irritants  on  both  sides,  but  what  particular- 
ly shocked  the  Mexicans  was  Carter's  refer- 
ence, during  his  presidential  visit  to  Mexico 
City,  to  an  ailment  suffered  by  many  visi- 
tors here  as  "Montezuma's  revenge."  It  was 
true,  but  hardly  diplomatic. 

President  Reagan  moved  quickly  to 
remedy  relations  with  Mexico.  As  president- 
elect, he  met  with  President  Lopez  Portillo 
in  the  Mexican  border  town  of  Juarez.  The 
Mexican  president  was  one  of  the  first  for- 
eign leaders  to  visit  the  White  House  after 
Reagan  became  president.  By  treating  the 
proud  Mexican  with  great  respect  and 
warmth,  telling  him  "my  house  is  your 
house,"  President  Reagan  quickly  won  his 
friendship. 

That  has  led  to  what  President  Lopez  Por- 
tillo told  Joe  Kingsbury  Smith,  our  National 
Editor,  and  me  is  a  'new  climate"  in  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  That  new 
climate  was  one  of  the  major  factors  which 
prompted  the  Mexican  leader  to  agree  in 
August  to  sell  to  our  government  over  a  five- 
year  period  109  million  barrels  of  oil  for  our 
government's  strategic  reserve.  He  did  this 
despite  strong  opposition  from  some  of  the 
Arab  oil  producing  countries  which  want  to 
keep  America  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil 
as  a  means  of  influencing  American  policy 
toward  Israel. 

Saudi  Arabia  flatly  refused  to  sell  the 
Carter  administration  oil  for  our  strategic 
reserves,  and  warned  that  if  its  commercial 
oil  sales  to  the  U.S.  were  diverted  to  the 
strategic  reserves,  it  would  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies. 

The  most  encouraging  word  we  received 
from  President  Lopez  Portillo  was  assurance 
that  he  may  go  even  further  to  free  us  from 
our  virtual  bondage  to  Arab  oil  producers. 

We  asked  him  if  America's  oil  supplies 
from  the  Middle  East  were  cut  off,  would 
he,  as  a  good  neighbor,  supply  the  United 
States  with  sufficient  oil  to  meet  its  basic 
economic  and  security  needs. 

"I  do  hope  we  shall  never  find  ourselves  in 
that  position,"  he  replied.  "But  in  case  we 
should.  Mexico,  within  the  limits  of  its  pos- 
sibilities, would  do  everything  possible  to 
satisfy  America's  needs." 

That's  what  I  call  not  only  a  good  neigh- 
bor, but  a  better  ally  than  some  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  linked  and  committed  to 
defend  in  the  NATO  alliance. 

President  Lopez  Portillo  is  also  striving  to 
play  the  role  of  peacemaker  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  He  hopes  to 
bring  about  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

By  helping  Cuba  explore  for  off-shore  oil, 
he  is  hoping  to  make  Castro  less  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  solve  many 
of  the  serious  problems  of  Cuba  if  we  can 
help  them  discover  a  sufficient  amount  of 
oil,"  he  told  us.  "By  solving  those  problems, 
there  will  be  detente  in  the  area.  We  do  not 
want  to  link  any  political  ideology  to  these 
solutions.  This  is  something  we  would  very 
much  like  the  American  public  to  under- 
stand. We  are  making  extraordinary  efforts 
to  create  a  detente  in  the  area."* 
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AN  IMPROVED  APPROACH  TO 
CHARITABLE  GIVING 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OP  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  legislation  which 
could  result  in  significantly  more  con- 
tributions to  charities  without  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  individual  donors. 

H.R.  4979,  and  S.  1834  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Motnihan. 
reflect  an  idea  which  began  with 
Robert  Sproull,  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  The  idea 
stems  from  the  observation  that  when 
a  person  donates  his  corporate  divi- 
dened  check  to  a  charity,  he  receives 
an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  dona- 
tion but  the  corporate  tax  still  has 
been  paid  with  respect  to  that  divi- 
dend amoimt.  This  is  because  a  corpo- 
ration does  not  receive  a  deduction  for 
its  dividends  to  shareholders.  There- 
fore, corporate  dividends  are  paid  with 
"after-tax"  dollars;  that  is.  after  the 
corporate  tax  has  been  paid.  Thus,  in 
order  for  a  corporation  to  pay  a  share- 
holder a  $100  dividend  it  must  begin 
with  an  amount  greater  than  $100.  so 
that  it  will  have  $100  left  after  paying 
the  corporate  tax.  Since  most  corpora- 
tions have  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  46 
percent,  they  must  begin  with  $185  in 
gross  taxable  income  in  order  to  have 
$100  in  net  after-tax  income  available 
for  distribution. 

The  legislation  would  allow  a  corpo- 
rate deduction  for  dividends  which  a 
shareholder  directs  a  corporation  to 
send  to  a  charitable  organization.  The 
heart  of  the  proposal  embodies  a 
mechanism  for  allowing  the  additional 
deduction  only  to  corporations  which 
match  the  shareholder's  dividend  by 
an  amount  which  reflects  the  reduced 
corporate  income  tax  because  of  the 
new  deduction.  Thus,  the  reduced  cor- 
porate income  tax  inures  neither  to 
the  shareholder  nor  the  corporation, 
but  to  the  charity.  The  charity  re- 
ceives an  increased  contribution  in  the 
amount  of  the  reduced  corporate  tax. 

While  H.R.  4979  reflects  the  basic 
concept,  the  mechanics  of  implement- 
ing it  may  require  some  further  atten- 
tion. I  trust  that  any  technical  rough 
edges  will  be  identified  and  addressed 
as  the  bill  advances  through  the  legis- 
lative process.* 


PARTY  OR  NAnON? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH     . 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
liberal    Democratic   Party   leadership 
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continues  to  put  petty  partisan  advan- 
tage above  the  national  interest.  The 
liberal  Democrats'  opposition  to  bipar- 
tisan social  security  reform  was  one 
such  example.  Another  example  of 
their  party-before-Nation  stratJegy  is 
now  obvious.  Liberal  Democrats  are 
hoping  the  recession  will  cause  their 
political  stock  to  soar— the  American 
worker  be  damned.  We  should  not 
forget  that  liberal  Democratic  tax- 
and-spend  economic  policies  caused 
today's  recessionary  economy.  It  is 
amazing  that  the  liberals'  great  hope 
to  retiuTi  to  power  comes  from  a  reces- 
sion they  caused.  This  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  moral  and  intellectual 
makeup  of  American  liberalism. 

Where  are  the  alternative  policies 
the  liberal  Democrats  would  substitute 
for  the  Reagan  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram? They  have  none.  What  the  lib- 
eral Democrats  do  have  to  offer,  as 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  is: 

A  continuation  of  the  tax,  tax,  tax— spend, 
spend,  spend  policies  that  have  seriously 
weakened  the  economy  and  sent  inflation 
said  interest  rates  into  double  digits. 

The  liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  allegedly  has  a  patent  on  com- 
passion for  working  Americans.  But  is 
it  compassionate  to  favor  a  recession— 
which  hits  working  people  the  hard- 
est—in order  to  regain  political  power? 
Is  it  compassionate  to  urge  the  re- 
introduction  of  policies  that  created 
economic  disaster? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  At- 
lanta Journal  have  editorialized 
against  the  liberal  Democrats'  party- 
before-Nation  strategy.  "Tip's  Gaunt- 
let" from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
October  29,  1981,  and  "Party  or  Coun- 
try?" from  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1981,  expose  the  liberal 
Democrats'  cruel  opportunism. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday, 

Oct.  29.  1981] 

Tip's  Gauntlet 

Gloomy  economic  predictions  have  put 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  in  a  jovial  mood 
this  week,  no  doubt  because  he  is  persuaded 
he  has  outmaneuvered  the  President  on  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  Speaker  told  the  press,  in 
effect,  that  the  President  will  have  to 
grovel,  confessing  that  his  policies  are  all 
wrong,  if  he  wants  any  help  from  the  Demo- 
crats. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  President  re- 
spond not  by  groveling  but  by  declaring  war. 
The  nation  is  now  entering  a  recession, 
which  most  economists  have  long  warned 
would  be  the  price  of  correcting  the  policies 
Mr.  O'Neill  and  the  like  pursued  for  dec- 
ades. Mr.  Reagan  has  a  policy  mix  with  the 
hope  of  both  curing  inflation  and  limiting 
the  price  of  correction.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  these  policies  will  fall.  But  if  they 
do  fail,  it  will  be  because  the  Congress, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  leaders  like  Speaker 
O'Neill,  is  refusing  to  bring  the  federal 
budget  under  control. 

The  Speaker  and  his  henchmen  are  the 
nation's  economic  problem.  They  are  delib- 
erately and  cynically  undermining  the 
President  and  his  program  to  protect  the  in- 
stitutional power  Congress  and  its  leaders 
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have  amassed  over  the  last  decade.  A  man 
who  can  beam  over  the  prospects  of  reces- 
sion and  continued  inflation  te  not  thinking 
about  the  welfare  of  the  country  but  merely 
of  cutting  the  President  down  to  size.  The 
O'Neill  Democrats  fervently  hope  that  the 
economic  program  will  fail  so  that  they  can 
capitalize  at  the  polls. 

The  {Resident's  attempts  to  overhaul 
Washington's  old  ways  have  stirred  all  the 
Machiavellian  instincts  of  the  place.  Sud- 
denly big  spender  Congressmen  preach  ser- 
mons about  the  looming  deficit.  An  attempt 
by  the  administration  to  reform  the  school 
lunch  program  by  making  it  apply  only  to 
poor  kids  is  first  undermined  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  bureaucracy  and  then  turned 
into  a  media  manipulation  exercise  by 
Senate  I>emocrats.  The  hypocrisy  spreads 
like  cancer  cells. 

Most  im[)ortant  of  all,  he  has  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  it  Is  evident  that  they  un- 
derstand the  fight  in  Washington  quite  well. 
A  new  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  64  percent 
would  favor  giving  the  President  a  right  he 
has  requested  to  veto  budget  items  line  by 
line,  versus  24  percent  who  would  be  op- 
posed. This  would  be  the  most  effective  way 
to  restore  budget  control,  as  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  states  where  that  power  exists. 
Congress  will  fight  every  Inch  of  the  way 
against  giving  the  President  that  power, 
since  it  would  curtail  its  own.  But  if  the 
F>resident  took  his  case  to  the  people  and 
combined  that  with  the  use  of  the  crude, 
bludgeon-tyjie  veto  power  he  has  now,  he 
might  well  win.  Certainly  a  full-court  press 
for  the  item  veto  would  be  a  precise  and  ef- 
fective way  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  Tip 
O'Neill  is  throwing  down. 

The  President  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
challenge  go  unanswered.  The  Speaker  says 
that  until  the  President  admits  his  policy 
has  failed,  the  Democrats  will  offer  no  alter- 
natives. But  everyone  knows  they  have  no 
alternative  except  a  continuation  of  the  tax, 
tax,  tax— spend,  spend,  spend  policies  that 
have  seriously  weakened  the  economy  and 
sent  inflation  and  interest  rates  into  double 
digits.  The  President,  who  does  have  a  pro- 
gram, and  a  good  one  given  the  difficulties 
he  inherited,  must  not  let  himself  be  put  on 
the  defensive  by  the  likes  of  these. 

And  like  children  who  have  been  warned 
not  to  waste  water,  Congressmen  now  are 
taking  delight  in  wrenching  the  money  spig- 
ots open  again.  The  Senate  voted  87-«  Tues- 
day for  a  $7.6  billion  Interior  Department 
appropriations  bill  that  was  some  $1  billion 
over  the  target  the  President  set  last 
month. 

With  the  entire  Washington  community 
responding  as  it  always  does  to  a  President 
who  wants  to  bring  the  government  under 
control,  the  President  is  not  well-equipped 
with  troops.  Senate  Republicans  have  de- 
serted him,  preferring  to  duck  the  hard 
work  of  spending  cuts  and  preferring  to  talk 
up  tax  increases.  The  administration  itself 
shows  signs  of  division  and  panic,  with  part 
jawboning  the  Fed  for  easy  money  and  part 
dropping  hints  about  tax  boosts.  Thatcheri- 
zation  looms. 

But  the  President  is  the  President,  and  he 
is  not  without  weapons.  The  veto  is  one,  and 
he  should  use  it  liberaUy  in  the  months 
ahead  even  at  the  risk  of  delaying  the  task 
of  rationalizing  the  government.  He  certain- 
ly ought  to  be  able  to  get  his  own  officials 
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together  to  get  them  speaking  with  one 
voice. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Sept.  22, 19811 
Party  or  Country? 

The  response  by  leading  DemocraU  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  suggestion  that 
cost-of-living  Increases  in  eight  benefit  pro- 
grams be  deferred  next  year  causes  us  to 
wonder  whether  they  view  the  greater  chal- 
lenge to  be  rebuilding  the  party  or  rebuild- 
ing the  country. 

Leaders,  such  as  House  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill,  appear  to  react  with  glee  to  the 
prospect  that  a  new  Democratic  constituen- 
cy is  being  created  by  the  President.  We 
wonder,  therefore,  whether  Democrats  will 
oppose  the  deferral  plan  because  they  have 
an  alternative,  because  they  honestly  be- 
lieve the  delays  unnecessary,  or  because 
they  see  the  opportunity  to  recruit  disgrun- 
tled beneficiaries. 

The  pool  is  substantial.  The  deferrals 
would  affect  recipients  of  such  benefits  as 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  black  lung, 
railroad  retirement,  federal  and  military 
and  veterans  retirement,  food  stamp  and 
nutrition  allowances  and  Social  Security. 

Since  the  election  last  fall,  national  Demo- 
crats have  been  groping  for  an  issue  on 
which  to  rebuild  the  party.  President 
Reagan  appears  to  have  provided  it. 

Given  such  an  opportunity,  it  is  too  much, 
we  suppose,  to  hope  that  Democrats  weigh 
program  costs  and  react  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
rather  than  the  party. 

Spending  for  entitlement  programs  has  to 
be  addressed.  Democrats  will  find  benefici- 
aries easy  to  organize  in  opposition.  If  they 
choose  to  take  the  lead  role  In  blocking  the 
President's  suggestion,  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  country  to  offer  alternatives. 

Opposing  these  deferrals  will  provide 
Democrats  a  cheap  and  easy  win- but  as 
soon  as  they  do,  we  expect  them  to  present 
as  alternative  plan  to  contain  runaway  costs 
in  entitlement  programs.^ 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  M.  THORNE 

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  sadness  to  report  the  passing  of 
John  M.  Thome,  a  resident  of  Grand 
Prairie.  Tex.,  and  a  personal  friend. 
Mr.  Thome  was  a  man  of  such  stature 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  call  his  life  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

A  lawyer,  civic  leader,  and  coach. 
John  Thome  was  unique  because  he 
combined  his  personal  and  profession- 
al dedication  in  bettering  his  commu- 
nity. He  helped  to  foster  the  growth  of 
business  and  industry  in  the  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  area  through  his  service 
on  the  original  board  of  directors  of 
the  North  Texas  Commission.  For 
that  service.  Thome  received  a  com- 
mendation from  the  commission  for 
his  10  years  of  service  and  was  also 
recognized  with  an  honorary  citizen 
award  from  both  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth. 
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By  helping  to  found  the  Grand  Prai- 
rie Crime  Commission,  Thome  took  a 
stand  in  the  war  on  crime.  He  was  a 
president  of  the  Grand  Prairie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  received  its  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  Award  for  1978-79. 
And  on  September  11.  1981.  Thome 
was  recognized  by  the  Grand  Prairie 
Rotary  Club  when  he  was  made  a  Paul 
Harris  Fellow  and  $1,000  was  donated 
in  his  name  to  promote  education  and 
service  projects. 

What  was  unique  'about  John 
Thome,  however,  was  his  ability  to 
sustain  a  high  profile  in  the  business 
community  without  compromising  his 
commitment  to  the  youth  of  that  com- 
munity. He  put  his  natural  athletic  in- 
stincts to  good  use  by  organizing  the 
Dallas  Parochial  League,  an  organiza- 
tion which  now  sponsors  and  super- 
vises all  athletic  competition  among 
Catholic  schools  in  the  area  diocese. 
Mr.  Thome  also  helped  start  a  state- 
wide Catholic  high  school  girls'  bas- 
ketball competition  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Texas  Catholic  Inter- 
scholastic  League. 

John  Thome  clearly  embodied  the 
spirit  of  voluntarism  that  is  missing  in 
many  communities  across  the  country. 
At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  is  retreating  from  its  conimlt- 
ments  to  "people  programs"  it  will  be 
to  people  of  John  Thome's  talents  and 
personal  commitment  that  we  will 
look  to  for  filling  the  void. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area.  To  his  wife  Lois  and  his 
family,  I  extend  my  deepest  condo- 
lences.* 


BURNS  PAITTTE  INDIAN  TRIBE 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17, 1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  as  the 
beneficiary  of  a  public  domain  allot- 
ment in  Hamey  County.  Oreg. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  resolve 
a  matter  which  occurred  when  Jesse 
T.  James,  a  Bums  Paiute  Indian  and 
sole  owner  of  a  160-acre  public  domain 
allotment,  died  intestate  and  without 
legal  heirs. 

According  to  Federal  law,  public 
domain  allotments  valued  In  excess  of 
$2,000  are  to  escheat  to  the  United 
States  and  held  in  tnist  for  such  Indi- 
ans as  the  Congress  may  designate.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  James'  allotment,  the 
land  is  valued  in  excess  of  $9,000. 

Section  373b  of  title  25,  United 
States  Code,  which  is  the  Federal  law 
governing  the  probate  disposition  of 
allotments,  has  rarely  been  used,  but 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  future  leg- 
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islative  action,  this  bill  would  provide 
that  any  other  restricted  public 
domain  allotment  located  in  Hamey 
County,  Oreg.,  and  held  by  an  Indian 
allottee  who  dies  intestate  and  with- 
out legal  heirs  shall  also  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Bums  Paiute  Indian  Tribe. 

Although  this  legislation  is  basically 
technical  in  nature,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Tribe. 
The  tribe  would  like  to  develop  the  al- 
lotment for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
by  doing  so,  the  tribe  hopes  to  become 
more  economically  self-sufficient.  I 
commend  the  tribe's  effort  to  become 
more  economically  independent  and 
would  urge  expeditious  action  by  Con- 
gress on  this  legislation.* 


THE  COMMUNICATIONS  TECHNI- 
CAL AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1981 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  effectiveness  by  making 
several  primarily  technical  and  house- 
keeping revisions  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  The  bill,  entitled  the 
Communications  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1981  would,  if  enacted, 
reduce  the  FCC's  costs  and  enable  the 
Commission  to  better  serve  the  public 
interest. 

The  Communications  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1981  is  based 
largely  on  the  "Track  I"  legislative 
proposals  which  the  FCC  submitted  to 
Congress  earlier  this  year  in  response 
to  requests  from  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Most  of  the  Commission's  sug- 
gested amendments  are  merely  techni- 
cal revisions  of  existing  law.  The  re- 
maining provisions  permit  the  FCC  to 
have  greater  flexibility  in  reorganizing 
staff,  in  carrying  out  its  duties,  and  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  imnecessary 
paperwork.  My  bill  incorj>orates  most 
of  the  Track  I  proposals. 

The  following  is  a  section-by-section 
summary  of  each  provision. 

Section-by-Skction  Summary 

Section  1:  Specifies  the  short  title  of  the 
bill  to  be  the  "Communications  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1981." 

Section  2:  Modifies  overly  restrictive  pro- 
hibitions on  FCC  Commissioners'  and  Com- 
mission employees'  financial  interests  in 
companies  with  communications-related  in- 
terests. (The  existing  law  forbids  Commis- 
sion employees  to  own  even  one  share  of 
stock  in  a  company  such  as  Greyhound  Bus- 
lines, which  incidentally  owns  and  operates 
radios  on  their  transportation  vehicles.) 

Section  3:  Deletes  outdated  language  re- 
ferring to  terms  of  Commissioners;  ties 
Commissioners'  salaries  to  the  Executive 
Schedule;  permits  the  Commission  to  locate 
its  main  office  within  two  miles  of  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia;  permits  the  Commission 
to  reorganize  its  staff;  gives  the  Commission 
the  authority  to  accept  reimbursement  from 
sponsors  for  expenses  incurred  by  Commis- 
sion employees  In  attending  conventions, 
conferences,  and  meetings. 

Section  4:  Permits  the  Commission  to 
accept  the  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  of  individuals  who  hold  amateur 
station  operator  licenses  in  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  amateur  station  oper- 
ator examinations,  and  in  the  detection  of 
violations  of  the  FCC  rules  governing  the 
amateur  radio  band.  (This  proposal  would 
conserve  Commission  resources  by  permit- 
ting the  Commission  to  use  the  services  of 
Individuals  and  organizations  interested  in 
amateur  radio,  by  bolstering  manpower  re- 
sources available  to  detect  amateur  ban  vio- 
lators of  the  Act  and  Commission  rules.) 

Section  5:  Permits  the  Commission  to  re- 
organize its  bureaus  and  offices. 

Section  6:  Clarifies  the  Commission's  ju- 
risdiction over  all  radio  communications. 
(This  proposal  would  clarify  court  prece- 
dent that  radio  signals  are  interstate  by 
their  very  nature,  regardless  of  particular 
Instances  where  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
radio  transmission  did  not  cross  state 
boundaries.  Enactment  of  the  amendment 
would  aid  the  Commission's  enforcement  ef- 
forts against  violators  in  the  C3  band, 
which  liave  in  some  cases  successfully  de- 
fended themselves  by  arguing  that  the  Com- 
mission had  not  proven  that  their  signal 
crossed  state  lines.) 

Section  7:  Gives  the  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
testing  laboratories,  for  type  acceptance 
testing  of  devices  that  are  capable  of  emit- 
ting radio  frequency  energy,  where  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  laboratory  does 
not  have  a  conflict  of  Interest  with  the 
device  being  tested.  (This  proposal  gives  the 
Commission  the  flexibility  to  conduct  equip- 
ment testing  through  private  laboratories, 
while  guarding  against  conflict  of  interest 
problems. ) 

Section  8:  Permits  qualified  persons  who 
are  legally  eligible  to  obtain  employment  in 
the  United  States  to  obtain  radio  operator 
licenses.  (This  proposal  would  permit  legal 
aliens  to  obtain  commercial  radio  operator 
licenses  which  are  needed  for  jobs  in  tele- 
communications, airline,  and  other  indus- 
tries. For  example,  restricted  permits  for 
aircraft  radio  communications  are  required 
for  aircraft  mechanic  or  baggage  tiandler 
positions.) 

Section  9:  Authorizes  the  suspension  of  li- 
censes of  persons  who  aid  and  abet  viola- 
tions of  the  Communications  Act. 

Section  10:  Brings  the  Communications 
Act  into  compliance  with  international 
agreements  concerning  the  licensing  of  cer- 
tain aircraft  radio  stations  and  operators. 

Section  11:  Authorizes  the  Commission  to 
intercept  radio  communications  and  to  dis- 
close Information  thereby  obtained  to  feder- 
al agencies  in  an  emergency  which  endan- 
gers human  life,  or  to  an  agency  which  is 
charged  solely  with  carrying  out  a  special- 
ized law  enforcement  function  if  that 
agency  is  already  authorized  under  federal 
law  to  intercept  radio  communications  in 
carrying  out  such  functions;  permits  the 
Commission  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
such  agencies  for  reimbursement  for  the 
services  rendered.  (In  specific  instances,  the 
Commission  is  called  upon  to  provide  a  serv- 
ice to  other  Federal  agencies  by  monitoring 
and  intercepting  certain  radio  communica- 
tions. This  proposal  would  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  this  service  within  the 
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constraints  of  existing  law,  and  to  contract 
with  these  agencies  for  reimbursement  for 
the  services  rendered.) 

Section  12:  Authorizes  the  Commission  to 
require  the  temporary  cessation  of  any  reg- 
ulated radio  frequency  transmission  if  such 
transmission  causes  electromagnetic  inter- 
ference to  any  radio  communications  or 
electronic  equipment  and  if  such  interfer- 
ence causes  imminent  danger  to  the  safety 
of  human  life;  specifies  that  the  cessation 
will  continue  for  no  more  than  60  days  with- 
out Commission  proceedings.  (This  proposal 
gives  the  Commission  authority  to  shut 
down  radio  transmission  in  an  emergency 
endangering  human  life— e.g..  Space  Shuttle 
radio  communications  interference.  If  after 
a  60  day  period  the  interference  still  has  not 
ceased,  the  Conunission  must  conduct  pro- 
ceedings before  it  can  continue  to  require 
the  cessation  of  the  radio  transmission.) 

Section  13:  Increases  license  terms  from  5 
to  10  years  for  non-broadcast  licenses; 
makes  the  license  terms  of  auxiliary  broad- 
cast station  licenses— such  as  remote  piclc- 
ups,  studio-transmitter  linlcs,  and  intercity 
relay  transmitters— run  concurrently  with 
the  main  station  license  terms.  (Since  auxil- 
iary licenses  are  contingent  upon  possession 
of  the  main  license,  they  should  run  concur- 
rently.) 

Section  14:  Authorizes  the  Commission  to 
allow  the  operation  of  citizens  band  radio 
service  and  radio  control  service  without  li- 
censes, if  the  Commission  finds  that  oper- 
ation of  such  services  without  licenses 
would  serve  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity.  (At  present,  the  Commis- 
sion's licensing  in  the  CB  band  is  basically  a 
rubber-stamp  procedure,  albeit  at  consider- 
able cost  to  the  Commission.  Permitting  the 
Commission  to  de-license  this  service  would 
remove  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  mil- 
lions of  applicants  for  CB  and  radio  control 
service  licenses  and  the  Commission.) 

Section  15:  Permits  the  Commission  to 
limit  the  grounds  for  a  petition  to  deny  an 
application  for  authorization  of  a  nonbroad- 
cast  radio  station  to  allegations  of  electro- 
magnetic interference,  except  that  an  alle- 
gation of  antitrust  violation  must  be  consid- 
ered where  there  is  no  other  means  by 
which  to  make  such  an  allegation. 

Section  16:  Permits  the  Commission  to 
grant  temporary  radio  operation  authoriza- 
tions for  renewable  periods  of  180  days  if 
extraordinary  circumstances  require  tempo- 
rary operations  in  the  public  interest. 

Section  17:  Makes  consistent  the  Act's 
provisions  regarding  agreements  to  with- 
draw com|}eting  applications  for  a  construc- 
tion permit.  (This  proposal  would  conform 
the  Act's  language  in  the  case  of  competing 
applications  for  construction  permits,  to 
that  adopted  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  for  the  case  of  a  license  renewal 
applicant  competing  with  applications  for 
construction  permits. 

Section  18:  Defines  the  terms  "willful" 
and  "repeated"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  19:  Deletes  obsolete  language. 

Section  20:  Permits  the  Conrniission  to 
eliminate  construction  permit  requirements 
for  public  coast  stations,  privately  owned 
fixed  microwave  stations,  or  stations  li- 
censed to  common  carriers;  for  other  sta- 
tions or  classes  of  stations,  requires  con- 
struction permits  unless  the  Commission 
finds  that  a  waiver  of  such  requirement  for 
a  construction  permit  serves  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity.  (This 
proposal  would  permit  the  elimination  of 
construction  permits  in  those  services  which 
it  has  proven  to  be  an  unnecessary  adminis- 
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trative  and  financial  burden  on  the  poten- 
tial entrant  and  on  the  Commission.) 

Section  21:  Deletes  section  325  of  the  Act, 
which  requires  a  Commission  permit  in 
order  to  export  programming  for  use  on  a 
foreign  station  whose  signal  can  be  received 
in  the  United  States.  (This  section  was  en- 
acted in  1934  to  control  two  problems  then 
existing:  the  broadcast  of  certain  objection- 
able programs  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexican  stations  and  persistant  electronic 
interference  from  the  same  source.  These 
problems  are  no  longer  of  serious  concern 
and,  to  the  extent  that  they  still  exist,  there 
are  treaties  with  Mexico,  Canada,  and  other 
nearby  foreign  nations  which  can  form  the 
basis  for  international  cooperation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  section  raises  serious  First  Amend- 
ment concerns  of  prior  restraint.) 

Section  22:  Authorizes  the  Commission  to 
receive  assistance  from  private  sector  fre- 
quency coordinators  in  the  private  land 
mobile  and  fixed  services.  (This  proposal 
would  provide  a  statutory  basis  for  present 
Commission  practice.) 

Section  23:  Shifts  the  burden  of  notifica- 
tion of  interested  parties  in  licensing  cases 
from  the  Commission  to  the  appellant;  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  file  the  records 
upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was  en- 
tered within  40  days,  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  (Rule 
17).  (This  proposal  shifts  the  burden  of  no- 
tification to  those  who  have  the  easier 
access  to  the  information  of  who  are  the  in- 
terested parties.)  w 

Section  24:  Establishes  the  time  from 
which  certain  petitions  for  review  must  be 
filed  as  the  release  date  of  the  text  of  the 
order,  decision,  action,  or  report  complained 
of.  (This  proposal  provides  a  clear  starting 
time  for  when  an  appeal  of  a  Commission 
order  must  be  filed.  It  also  insures  that  po- 
tential appellants  have  the  benefit  of  re- 
viewing the  official  text  of  the  Order,  deci- 
sion, or  report  before  the  deadline  for  filing 
a  notice  of  intent  to  appeal.) 

Section  25:  Specifies  the  effective  date  of 
Commission  orders  to  be  thirty  days  from 
the  release  of  the  public  notice  of  the  order, 
unless  the  Commission  designates  a  differ- 
ent effective  date. 

Section  26:  Clarifies  that  cable  systems 
are  subject  to  the  Commission's  forfeiture 
authority.  (This  proposal  would  remove  any 
ambiguity  regarding  the  Commission's  for- 
feiture authority  over  cable  operators.  The 
amendment  would  also  ratify  current  Com- 
mission practice.) 

Section  27:  Directs  the  courts  to  retain  il- 
legal radio  equipment  operated  in  violation 
of  section  302  or  unlicensed  equipment 
wrongly  used  in  violation  of  section  301,  and 
to  thus  prevent  its  continued  operation  in 
cases  of  conviction  of  such  violations.  (Ille- 
gal or  unlicensed  radio  equipment  is  often 
returned  to  individuals  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  manufacturing,  distributing,  or 
selling  such  equipment.  This  proposal  would 
aid  in  the  Commission's  enforcement  efforts 
and  substantially  reduce  interference  prob- 
lems experienced  by  the  general  public.) 

Section  28:  Amends  section  605  to  permit 
the  Commission's  use  of  volunteers  in  the 
amateur  radio  band.  (This  proposal  con- 
forms section  605  to  section  4(f)(4)  to  ac- 
commodate the  use  of  volunteer  monitoring 
of  the  amateur  radio  band  for  purposes  of 
detecting  violations.) 

Section  29:  Replaces  obsolete  language. 

Section  30:  Extending  to  FCC  employees 
statutory  protection  against  assaults  and 
death  for  Federal  employees.  (Commission 
employees  are  sometimes  put  into  danger- 
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ous  circumstances  due  to  their  investigation 
of  unlicensed  radio  operations  by  drug 
smugglers  and  others.  This  proposal  would 
afford  greater  employee  protection  to  the 
Commission's  investigators  and  inspec- 
tors.)* 


VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEffiERUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr,  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  March  the  House  unanimously  ap- 
proved House  Joint  Resolution  182, 
designating  April  26,  1981,  as  "Nation- 
al Day  of  Recognition  for  Veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  Era."  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  182,  and  I 
joined  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  contribution  and  sacrifice 
made  by  the  men  and  women  who 
served  with  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  also  noted  at  the  time  that  if  there 
was  to  be  any  real  meaning  behind 
Vietnam  Veterans  Recognition  Day, 
Congress  would  have  to  take  concrete 
action  to  address  the  special  problems 
faced  to  this  day  by  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Suicide,  alcoholism,  imemploy- 
ment,  and  drug  abuse  are  all  problems 
associated  with  Vietnam  veterans.  In 
1979,  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
counseling  programs  tailored  to  the 
particular  needs  associated  with  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam,  and  authorized  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Vietnam  veterans'  outreach 
counseling  program.  Despite  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration attempted  to  tei-minate 
it. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  97th 
Congress  has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  translate  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  House  Joint  Resolution  182 
into  meaningful  programs.  Last 
month.  Congress  cleared  legislation 
which  specifically  address  some  of  the 
problems  faced  by  Vietnam  veterans. 
That  legislation,  H.R.  3499  (Public 
Law  97-72),  extends  until  September 
30,  1984,  the  readjustment  counseling 
program.  Public  Law  97-72  also  ex- 
tends through  December  31,  1983,  the 
period  during  which  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans can  use  remaining  GI  bill  eligi- 
bility to  pursue  on-the-job  training 
programs,  vocational  courses,  or  a 
high  school  diploma,  and  establishes  a 
VA-run  small  business  loan  program  to 
provide  loans  to  disabled  and  Vietnam 
veterans.  Most  important.  Public  Law 
97-72  finally  makes  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  suffering  from  problems 
linked  to  the  use  of  the  defoliant 
known  as  agent  orange  eligible  for 
Vietnam  hospital,  nursing  home,  or 
outpatient  care.  This  provision  will 
almost  certainly  help  ease  the  suffer- 
ing of  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
faced    the    agonies    of    cancer,    skin 
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rashes,  and  incapacitating  headaches, 
and  the  heartbreak  of  parenting  de- 
formed children— all  problems  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  agent  orange. 

An  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post  about  Veterans  Day  ceremonies 
in  Washington  Highlights  both  the 
problems  and  prospects  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  Many  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans described  in  the  article  suffered 
debilitating  injuries  in  Vietnam.  All  of 
the  members  of  the  Young  Veterans 
Choir,  in  town  to  sing  on  Veterans 
Day,  are  suffering  from  posttraumatic 
stress  syndrome.  Yet  they  have,  at 
last,  begun  to  turn  the  comer  on  the 
problems  associated,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  their  service  in  an  unjjopu- 
lar  conflict.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
continue  to  provide  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans with  the  assistance  they  need  to 
put  the  war  behind  them.  The  Post  ar- 
ticle follows  these  remarks: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  12,  1981] 

Flags,  Medals  and  a  Solemm  Pledge 

veterams  day  rite  lauds  three  generations 

(By  Peter  Perl  and  Celestine  Bohlen) 

Wearing  the  medals  of  four  wars,  three 
generations  of  veterans  gathered  before  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  yesterday  to  hear  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  pledge 
that  'never  again  will  we  ask  young  men 
and  women  to  serve  in  a  war  we  do  not 
intend  to  win. " 

"To  keep  peace  with  freedom,  we  must  be 
so  strong  both  in  military  force  and  in  na- 
tional will  and  resolve  that  no  aggressor  will 
choose  to  strike  us  or  our  allies, "  Weinberg- 
er told  a  crowd  of  3.000  flag-waving  veterans 
who  gathered  under  sunny  skies  on  Veter- 
ans Day  and  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unlcnown 
Soldier. 

In  downtown  Washington,  also  at  the  11th 
hour  of  the  11th  day  of  the  llth  month— 
commenioiating  the  moment  of  the  Armi- 
stice that  ended  World  War  I— there  was  a 
different  kind  of  Veterans  Day  gathering. 

The  scars  and  shattered  limbs  didn't  show 
beneath  their  brown  choir  robes  as  54  Viet- 
nam veterans  stood  in  a  courtyard  off  New 
York  Avenue.  Neither  did  their  emotional 
wounds  as  they  began  to  sing. 

The  Young  Veterans  Choir,  the  members 
of  which  all  are  currently  under  treatment 
for  post-traumatic  stress  syndrome  at  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  in  Menlo 
Park.  Calif.,  came  to  Washington  carrying 
messages  in  song  and  poetry  and  in  reminis- 
cences of  a  war  that  they  continue  reliving 
and  continue  escaping. 

Most  of  the  nation's  2.7  million  Vietnam 
veterans  came  home  years  ago  to  schools, 
jobs  and  families.  But  these  54  are  among 
those  who  are  still  making  that  journey 
home.  Their  message  yesterday  was  that 
they  don't  want  to  carry  forever  the  badge 
of  Vietnam,  that  they  want  finally  to  be 
considered  just  as  veterans.  American  sons, 
brothers  and  fathers. 

"Finally,  this  is  my  veterans  parade."  said 
Fernando  Valdez.  32.  a  Mexican-bom 
former  Army  helicopter  crew  chief  from 
San  Diego.  "It  has  been  a  very  long  time 
coming." 

On  Oct.  3.  1970.  Valdez's  helicopter  was 
shot  down  over  the  central  highlands  of 
Vietnam.  The  crash  severed  his  right  arm. 
shattered  his  legs  and  blinded  his  left  eye. 
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He  came  home  with  more  than  20  combat 
decorations,  but  the  decade  that  followed 
his  homecoming  was  a  downward  spiral  cul- 
minating in  heroin  addiction,  federal  and 
state  bank  robbery  convictions,  four  years  in 
prison  and,  finally,  mental  collapse,  he  said. 

Only  in  the  last  year,  through  the  group 
therapy  he  shares  with  other  troubled 
young  veterans.  Valdez  said  he  has  turned  a 
comer,  kicked  drugs  and  started  rebuilding. 
"I  am  trying  to  become  an  asset  rather  than 
a  liability  or  a  casualty."  he  said. 

The  Young  Veterans  Choir  visit  was  orga- 
nized by  various  veterans  groups  and  by 
Rep.  Tom  Lantos  (D-Calif.)  who  represents 
the  hospital's  home  district.  The  visit  coin- 
cided with  the  opening  of  an  exhibit  at  Oc- 
tagon House  at  1799  New  York  Ave.  NW,  of 
the  designs  submitted  for  the  new  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial,  planned  for  a  site  on 
the  Mall  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  choir  sang  songs  of  love  and  brother- 
hood, and  several  veterans  recited  original 
poetry  about  their  experiences. 

"I  am  learning  how  to  be  a  loving  father 
and  a  loving  husband  for  the  first  time." 
said  Larry  Connolly,  a  33-year-old  former 
marine  who  specialized  in  flame  throwers 
and  rocket  assaults.  Connolly,  who  landed 
in  the  Menlo  Park  program  only  after  being 
turned  away  from  other  VA  facilities,  said 
he  hop>ed  the  country  would  be  reminded  on 
Veterans  Day  of  the  need  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

Connolly,  who  carries  shrapnel  in  his  legs, 
said  he  had  grown  increasingly  paranoid 
and  violent  in  recent  years,  slowly  stockpil- 
ing an  arsenal  at  his  Northern  California 
home  and  eventually  accumulating  four 
automatic  rifles,  a  machine  gun,  a  mortar, 
200  pounds  of  explosives  and  20.000  rounds 
of  M16  rifle  ammunition. 

A  few  months  ago.  he  said,  he  tried  to  run 
down  his  wife  with  a  truck  and  then  tried  to 
kill  himself,  he  said.  His  gun  misfired. 

"I  have  still  been  fighting  [the  war]  and  I 
am  finally  letting  it  go,"  Connolly  said.  "I 
am  trying  to  become  a  normal  loving  Ameri- 
can male.  ...  I  want  people  to  luiow  that." 

With  the  planned  construction  of  the  new 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial,  the  war  and  its 
veterans  are  moving  more  firmly  into  Amer- 
ica's official  memory.  While  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  in  a  small  minority  at  Arlington 
yesterday,  several  veterans  leaders  said 
their  organizations  are  seeing  a  gradual 
influx  of  these  younger  ex-servicemen. 

"They're  coming  out  of  the  so-called  Viet- 
nam syndrome."  said  A.  Leo  Anderson,  chief 
of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. "They're  settling  down,  getting 
married,  going  into  debt.  They're  coming 
back  to  reality." 

Most  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  turned 
up  at  Arlington  wore  civilian  garb,  avoiding 
the  conscious  statement  of  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations. "There  are  a  lot  of  us  around," 
said  Jim  Imparato,  a  30-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran  from  Philadelphia  who  drove  here 
for  the  ceremonies.  "Maybe  we  just  don't 
want  people  to  know  it." 

Imparato  came  to  Washington  with  Max 
Inglett,  30,  who  is  now  in  a  wheelchair  be- 
cause of  spine  injuries  received  in  Cambo- 
dia. Inglett.  a  Califomian.  decided  last 
month  to  trek  across  the  country,  gathering 
support  for  a  legislative  program  to  prevent 
future  Vietnams. 

"He's  got  a  lot  of  guts."  said  an  admiring 
Imparato  who  decided  to  join  Inglett  s  cause 
when  he  saw  his  fellow  veteran  on  TV.  But 
Imparato  said  he  had  always  wanted  to 
attend  the  Arlington  ceremonies.  "Veterans 
are  veterans."  he  said.  "I  don't  care  which 
war  they  were  in." 
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Yesterday,  silence— marred  only  by  air- 
planes passing  above— greeted  Weinberger, 
standing  in  for  President  Reagan,  as  he 
walked  up  the  marble  steps  with  former  rep- 
resenutive  Hamilton  Pish  (R-N.Y.),  92.  to 
lay  a  red-white-and-blue  wreath  at  the 
marble  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

It  was  Fish  who  sponsored  the  1921  bill, 
the  last  signed  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  bring 
home  an  unknown  soldier  from  the  battle- 
fields of  World  War  I.  Thirty  seven  years 
later,  two  more  soldiers— their  names 
"known  but  to  God"— were  buried  in  the 
marble  tomb,  honoring  the  dead  of  World  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

Yesterday,  Neil  Keltner,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which 
hosted  the  Arlington  ceremonies,  said  a 
fourth  soldier  should  be  buried  at  the  crypt 
in  Arlington,  one  honoring  the  dead  and 
missing  from  America's  most  recent  war. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Young  Veter- 
ans Choir  was  singing  its  final  song.  'Blow- 
ing in  the  Wind,"  with  its  final  question: 

"How  many  deaths  toill  it  take  till  we 
know 

"That  too  many  people  have  died?"0 


ISMET  DELETIOGLU-A  TRUE 
AMERICAN  GIVES  THANKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Thanksgiving  approaches,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  and 
generous  Turkish  American,  Ismet  De- 
letioglu,  who  each  year  opens  his  res- 
taurants in  Chicago  to  thousands  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  spend 
this  holiday  alone  and  himgry. 

This  Thanksgiving  will  be  the  sixth 
that  Mr.  Deletioglu  has  hosted  the 
pooT,  the  elderly,  and  the  forgotten  of 
the  Chicago  area  to  a  complete  tradi- 
tional tiu-key  dirmer  in  his  restau- 
rants. He  and  his  family  and  friends 
will  work  to  prepare  and  serve  the 
meal  to  all  who  respond  to  his  invita- 
tion. 

For  Ismet  Deletioglu  knows  all  too 
well  the  problems  of  loneliness,  pover- 
ty, and  hunger.  One  of  seven  children, 
he  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  10,  and 
went  to  work  to  support  himself  at 
any  jobs  he  could  find  in  his  poor 
Turkish  fishing  village. 

Matt  was  able  to  reach  the  United 
States  14  years  ago,  penniless  and 
alone.  Like  many  immigrants,  he 
struggled  to  learn  the  language  and 
customs  of  his  adopted  country.  Work- 
ing as  many  as  three  jobs  at  a  time,  he 
scrimped  and  saved,  but  finally  he  was 
able  to  open  his  own  restaurant,  the 
French  Port.  His  business  prospered, 
and  he  opened  another  restaurant. 

But  he  wanted  to  share  his  good  for- 
tune with  others,  particularly  at  the 
holidays.  He  remembered  the  ancient 
Turkish  custom  where  the  wealthy 
open  their  homes  to  feed  the  poor  1 
day  a  year  and  decided  to  open  his 
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Chicago  restaurant  to  feed  the  poor 
on  Thanksgiving. 

Explaining  why  he  has  continued 
this  tradition  and  why  he  chooses  to 
spend  his  holiday  feeding  the  lonely 
auid  hungry.  Matt  replies: 

I  think  people  should  care  *  •  •  What  we 
do.  we  do  from  the  heart.  Not  for  publicity 
or  money.  Just  from  the  heart  *  '  * 

This  year,  in  tribute  to  the  compas- 
sion, commitment,  and  warmhearted 
generosity  of  this  "new"  American, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution awarded  Matt  the  DAR  Ameri- 
canism Medal.  This  award,  which  sym- 
bolizes the  best  of  our  American  tradi- 
tions, is  a  fitting  tribute  for  this  ener- 
getic and  active  man. 

Matt  Deletioglu  is  a  credit  to  our 
Nation,  an  authentic  patriot  who  has 
prospered  through  hard  work  and 
dedication  while  enriching  our  society 
with  the  best  of  his  old  culture  and 
traditions. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Matt  Deletioglu 
among  my  friends  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity today  to  recognize  his  con- 
tributions to  our  great  country  and 
pay  tribute  here  in  the  Congress  to  his 
efforts  to  help  thousands  of  our  less 
fortunate  citizens  experience  a  warm 
and  memorable  Thanksgiving.* 


MIRACLE  WORKER 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frost- 
proof, Pla.,  has  produced  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  miracle  worker  recently, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
some  time  with  him  in  Washington 
last  week. 

Daniel  Johnston,  a  17-year-old 
Frostproof  student  was  in  Washington 
to  receive  an  award  for  his  achieve- 
ment in  developing  a  computer  pro- 
gram designed  to  teach  sign  language 
to  the  hearing  impaired,  or  teachers  of 
the  hearing  Impaired. 

I  had  heard  about  Daniel  from  sev- 
eral proud  members  of  his  community, 
as  they  tracked  his  success  story 
through  the  regional  competition  in 
Atlanta  for 'inventors  of  aids  for  the 
handicapped,  and  on  to  Washington  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  finalists  in 
competition  sponsored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Sciences. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  very  proud  to 
have  a  resident  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  achieve  this  high 
honor.  It  illustrates  quite  clearly,  I  be- 
lieve, that  much  of  this  country's 
greatest  irmovations  and  research 
comes  from  individuals,  like  Daniel, 
working  for  their  own  personal  fulfill- 
ment, either  on  their  own  or  within 
their  small  businesses. 

Daniel's  success  is  also  linked  to  the 
helping    hands   he    received   in   Polk 
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County.  After  quickly  exceeding  the 
capabilities  of  the  machinery  at  his 
high  school,  nearby  Webber  College 
extended  the  use  of  their  computer 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  Dr.  Al  Strictland.  A  local 
doctor  learned  of  Daniel's  talent  and 
limited  resources  for  computer  equip- 
ment, and  offered  a  loan  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  necessary  supplies  to  com- 
plete his  research. 

Dr.  Fred  Lenfesty,  president  of  Polk 
Community  College  is  looking  forward 
to  having  Daniel  pursue  his  college 
career  there,  and  has  provided  much 
encouragement  to  him  for  his  future 
studies  in  this  exciting  field. 

The  display  of  support  and  enthusi- 
asm for  Daniel  and  his  project  is  re- 
markable, and,  I  think,  one  of  the 
nicest  aspects  of  his  victory. 

His  talent  and  the  helping  hands  of 
his  community  provided  Dsmiel  John- 
ston with  the  opportunity  to  be  a  mir- 
acle worker  in  his  own  right.* 
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EXECUTIVE  DISSENT— AGAINST 
THE  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  J.  Richard  Munro,  president  of 
Time,  Inc.,  addressed  the  Union 
League  Club  of  New  York  about  the 
folly,  the  unfairness  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's actual  and  planned  cuts  in  social 
spending,  while  the  Reagan  tax  cuts 
benefit  mostly  higher  income  people. 

In  excerpts  from  that  speech  printed 
last  Sunday  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Munro  also  criticized  the  adminis- 
tration's retreat  from  civil  rights  en- 
forcement and  from  safety,  health, 
consumer,  and  environmental  protec- 
tions. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Munro's  remarks 
that  at  least  one  corporate  executive  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
the  Reagan  economic  program  on  the 
future  of  not  only  the  truly  needy  but 
all  members  of  our  society. 

The  Times  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15,  1981] 

Executive  Dissent— Against  the  Budget 
Cuts 

(By  J.  Richard  Munro) 
I  know  that  business  executives  arc  not 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Administra- 
tion's spending  program.  Polls  show  support 
among  us  hovering  around  90  percent. 
That's  a  phenomenal  vote  of  confidence.  I 
support  the  new  policies  that  promote 
growth,  new  investment  and  greater  produc- 
tivity. 

Yet,  in  the  rush  to  fight  inflation  and 
stimulate  investment,  I  fear  that  we  have 
cut  too  deeply,  that  we  have  put  too  high  a 
burden  on  the  poor  and  elderly,  and  that  we 
are  jeopardizing  the  long-term  goals  of  this 
program  and  the  interests  of  business. 


I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  cuts 
in  social  spending.  They  have  gone  too  far. 
too  fast.  And  too  few  of  us  understand  their 
impact. 

Most  of  us  probably  have  found  comfort 
in  the  notion  that  the  cuts  were  marginal 
and  that  the  cuts  fall  equally  on  everyone. 
The  cuts  are  anything  but  evenhanded.  and 
the  effects  are  far  from  marginal  as  the 
numbers  show.  About  70  percent  of  the  1982 
cuts  now  In  place  come  from  programs  af- 
fecting the  poor. 

You  can  go  down  the  line— education  at 
all  levels,  jobs  and  training  programs,  Med- 
icaid, housing  aid,  food  stamps,  school  nutri- 
tion, support  for  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren, energy  assistance,  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  numerous  other  social  services. 
Every  one  of  these  received  major  spending 
cuts,  adding  up  to  $25  billion  of  the  $35  bil- 
lion total  cut  from  the  budget  this  summer. 

That  doesn't  include  $13  billion  in  more 
cuts  just  proposed,  and  the  $100  billion  in 
cuts  projected  for  1984.  Although  those  cuts 
are  mostly  unspecified,  programs  for  the 
poor  will  again  be  on  the  chopping  block. 

Combined  with  tax  cuts  that  benefit 
mostly  higher-income  people,  this  program 
adds  up  to  a  major  redistribution  of  money 
in  our  society,  from  the  lower  end  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale. 

Despite  Administration  assurances,  the 
truly  needy  will  have  to  cut  back  family 
budgets  that  simply  can't  be  stretched  any 
more. 

The  truly  needy  include  the  elderly  and 
disabled  poor.  But  the  group  that  concerns 
me  most  is  children,  in  families  headed  by  a 
woman. 

One  out  of  6  of  all  American  children, 
about  10  million,  lives  in  poverty  today.  One 
out  of  4  of  all  children  wlU  need  welfare 
support  at  some  time  before  growing  up. 
About  one  out  of  6  of  all  children  has  no 
regular  source  of  medical  care.  One  out  of  3 
has  never  seen  a  dentist.  Among  black  chil- 
dren, 2  out  of  5  are  poor. 

Under  the  new  budget,  they  are  losing  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,  not  too  much 
taken  one  by  one.  But  when  the  losses  total 
several  hundred  dollars  this  year  per  family 
with  even  greater  losses  next  year  and  the 
next,  that  will  have  a  great  impact. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
many  social  services.  Government  and  pri- 
vately run,  being  cut  severely  under  this 
budget.  In  Fairfield  County,  my  wife  and  I 
are  active  in  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion. It  is  just  been  hit  by  Federal  budget 
cuts  that  sharply  reduce  its  research  pro- 
gram. Actually.  I  think  we  can  probably 
raise  money  locally  to  replace  some  of  the 
loss.  But  what  about  similar  organizations 
with  no  access  to  corporate  contributions  or 
well  funded  local  governments? 

Let  me  sum  up.  The  budget  cuts  are  leav- 
ing serious  and  immediate  human  needs 
unmet.  And  if  the  budget  cuts  continue  as 
scheduled,  the  problems  of  the  poor  will 
worsen  intolerably.  As  business  executives,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  stand  by  and  let  this 
happen. 

On  a  practical  level,  let's  consider  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  letting  the  cuts  go 
through.  This  year,  we  have  the  chance  to 
restore  business  incentives  for  greater  in- 
vestment. Tlie  President,  the  Congress,  and, 
most  important,  the  public  are  behind  us. 
Yet,  this  public  support  will  vanish  if  the 
burdens  of  this  program  remain  so  uneven, 
and  if  the  promised  surge  of  prosperity  pays 
off  only  for  those  already  well  off. 

While  we  can  talk  about  the  need  for  pa- 
tience until  the  long-term  benefits  arrive. 
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the  next  election  is  a  year  away— close  to 
the  bottom  of  what  appears  to  be  a  deep  re- 
cession—at the  very  time  the  budget  cuts 
put  more  holes  in  the  'safety  net"  for 
people. 

Also,  while  the  economy  declines,  safety, 
health,  consumer  and  environmental  protec- 
tions are  weakening;  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment is  taking  a  giant  step  backward,  and 
the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations 
drops  significantly. 

That's  not  a  scenario  designed  to  build 
confidence  in  the  current  program.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  next  election,  people  may 
decide  that  they're  not  getting  the  changes 
they  really  wanted.  And  It'll  be  another  gen- 
eration before  we  get  a  similar  chance  to 
enact  business  incentives. 

George  Will  wrote  in  a  recent  column  that 
programs  like  Social  Security  spring  from 
Americans'  acceptance  of  "the  ethic  of 
common  proiosion."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Reagan  'must  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  his  conservatism  is  compatible 
with  that  ethic." 

Let's  consider  the  economic  effects.  Re- 
member that  in  a  few  years,  the  children  of 
today  wiU  be  our  employees,  adding,  we 
hope,  to  our  bottom  line.  Because  of  the  end 
of  the  baby  boom,  there  will  be  far  fewer  of 
them  available.  And  we  can  already  read 
projections  of  labor  shortages  later  in  this 
decade,  especially  in  skilled  labor.  Budget 
cuts  in  training  and  education  will  worsen 
that  problem. 

Consider  also  Social  Security:  There  are 
three  workers  today  for  every  beneficiary. 
In  30  years,  there  will  be  two,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  today  should  be  in  their  prime  work- 
ing years. 

Out  of  economic  necessity,  we  can't  afford 
to  let  the  productive  potential  of  any  of 
today's  children  languish  because  of  our  ne- 
glect. 

More  than  ever,  they  are  vital  to  our 
future,  and  we  should  help  them  get  the 
best  possible  start  in  life.  That  means  good 
schools,  good  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, stable  homes. 

Yet,  we're  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
That  disturbs  me,  and  1  think  it  should  dis- 
turb you.* 


RESOLUTION  NO.  33028 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  presenting,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Portland  City  Council  concern- 
ing waterway  user  fees. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Portland 
City  Council  represents  a  viewpoint 
that  nearly  every  Oregonian  under- 
stands. The  administration's  plan  to 
impose  fees  on  users  of  the  inland  wa- 
terway system  was  proposed  without 
consideration  of  the  impact  of  the  fee 
on  competing  modes  of  transportation. 
The  effect  of  this  action  on  America's 
inland  ports  would  be  devastating. 

To  impose  this  tax  on  Oregon  would 
be  particularly  destructive  since  it  al- 
ready is  suffering  from  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
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country.  Oregon's  timber  industry  is 
already  in  the  worst  shape  since  the 
1930's.  This  condition  has  been  made 
worse  by  the  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies advocated  by  this  administration. 

I  commend  this  resolution  to  you 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  expression  of  what 
knowledgeable  and  thoughtful  Orego- 
nians  are  saying  about  this  grossly  in- 
equitable proposal.  Oregonians,  re- 
gardless of  political  persuasion,  stand 
united  in  their  opposition  to  this 
move. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  33028 

Whereas,  waterbome  commerce  has  his- 
torically played  a  domliumt  role  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Portland  and  Oregon;  and 

Whereas.  Portland  is  the  leading  export 
port  on  the  United  States  West  Coast  and 
thus  contributes  substantially  to  the  United 
States'  balance  of  trade;  and 

Whereas,  the  Portland  area  has  long  been 
the  st>onsor  of  the  annual  navigation  chan- 
nel dredging  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

Whereas,  the  costs  of  this  dredging  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  consequent 
revenues  generated  to  the  regional  and  na- 
tional economies;  and 

Whereas,  the  Columbia/Snake  River 
system  has  benefited  not  only  the  econo- 
mies of  communities  in  both  states  border- 
ing the  Columbia  River,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, but  also  a  number  of  landlocked  hin- 
terland states;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imposition  of  the  segmented 
waterway  user  fees  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration would  severely  jeopardize  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Portland  as  a  seaport;  and 

Whereas,  the  imposition  of  segmented 
user  fees  will  inhibit  the  full  development 
and  utilization  of  the  Columbia-Snake  River 
slack  water  lock  and  dam  system:  Therefore 
be  it  Resolved,  By  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Portland.  Oregon: 

One.  that  Congress  reject  legislation 
having  the  f)ort-speclf  ic  user  charges; 

Two.  that  Congress  not  adopt  any  type  of 
user  charge  legislation  pending  completion 
of  the  Section  205  study  as  well  as  addition- 
al studies  on  the  impact  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  port  system  in  the  United 
States: 

Three,  that,  if  user  charge  legislation  is 
adopted  it  assess  charges  on  a  uniform  basis, 
as  contained  in  the  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon;  and 

Four,  that  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Director  of 
OMB,  and  each  member  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
gressional delegation  to  emphasize  our 
belief  that  budget  balancing  at  the  cost  of 
this  Nation's  transportation  system  would 
be  a  grave  danger  to  local  economies  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Adopted  by  the  Council  November  12. 
1981. 

George  Yerhovich, 
Auditor  of  the  City  o/Portland.0 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN:  A 
MONUMENT  TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  this  opportimity  to  join 
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with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
.  One  wonders  how  any  man  could 
have  crowded  so  much  useful  and  dra- 
matic activity  into  a  single  lifetime.  He 
has  managed  to  combine  longevity 
with  youthfulness,  wisdom  with  exu- 
berance, and  good  fortune  with  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  public  responsibil- 
ity. His  astounding  record  of  getting 
what  he  goes  after  is  matched  only  by 
his  passion  for  excelling.  Among  his 
chief  qualities  are  a  dogged  determina- 
tion and  a  singleness  of  purpose  until 
the  objective  has  been  achieved. 

Any  President,  knowing  10  years  in 
advance  that  he  would  need  a  personal 
White  House  staff  chief  on  interna- 
tional affairs,  could  not  have  designed 
a  range  of  experience  more  germane 
than  the  one  W.  Averell  Harriman  has 
completed  in  his  career.  No  other 
American  has,  over  the  years,  been  so 
intimately  and  continuously  involved 
in  so  many  major  decisions  and  mile- 
stones in  American  foreign  policy.  No 
other  has  participated  in  so  many  of 
the  first  history-making  conferences. 

Very  few  men  possess  W.  Averell 
Harriman's  wealth  of  experience  and 
breadth  of  knowledge.  His  vitality  and 
vigor  are  a  source  of  amazement  to  his 
contemporaries.  He  is  a  unique  man  in 
American  history  and  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  our  times.  He  has 
brought  to  his  multitudinous  responsi- 
bilities above  all  else  a  quality  of 
Yankee  shrewdness  and  realism— an 
invaluable  astringent.  Perhaps  more 
clearly  than  anyone  else,  he  recog- 
nized the  character  and  conditions  of 
the  cold  war  with  the  Russians  under 
Stalin. 

The  experience  of  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man now  add  up  to  establish  him  as 
the  leading  "Kremlinologist"  of  our 
time.  He  has  spent  more  time  in  direct 
consultation  with  Stalin,  Khrushchev, 
Molotov,  Dobrynin,  Brezhnev,  and 
other  leaders  of  Communist  Russia, 
living  or  dead,  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can official.  He  was  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  from  1943  to  1946, 
a  period  that  bridged  the  end  of  World 
War  II  and  the  outset  of  the  cold  war. 
He  accompanied  I*resident  Roosevelt 
to  the  conferences  with  Churchill  and 
Stalin  at  Teheran  and  Yalta,  and  went 
with  Truman  to  Potsdam.  He  also 
served  as  the  European  field  manager 
for  the  Marshall  plan,  the  most  suc- 
cessful roadblock  ever  erected  against 
Communist  Imperialism. 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  who  turned  90 
last  week,  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  to 
democracy  this  Nation  has  produced, 
far  more  durable  and  unchanging  than 
most  other  national  landmarks.  While 
he  has  been  serving  this  Government, 
even  the  U.S.  Capitol,  the  veritable 
symbol  of  the  Republic,  has  been 
pushed  forward  32  V4  feet  and  given  a 
new  face.  W.  Averell  Harriman  is  more 
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than  a  national  monument.  He  is  a 
living  symbol  of  the  relative  constancy 
of  American  foreign  policy  over  the 
last  five  decades. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  gentle- 
man, I  merely  want  to  add  my  person- 
al best  wishes  for  continued  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead.* 


THE  CRUSADING  CORRIGANS, 
FATHER  AND  SON 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  cities 
have  institutions  and  most  institutions 
have  traditions.  John  T.  Corrigan, 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyahoga 
County  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury is,  indeed,  one  of  those  institu- 
tions. And  it  appears  as  if  his  son,  Mi- 
chael Corrigan,  may  one  day  carry  out 
what  has  become  a  tradition  in  our 
county. 

John  T.  Corrigan's  intellectual  hon- 
esty and  professional  integrity  are 
beyond  reproach.  He  has  maintained 
an  order  recognized  in  our  community 
and  one  that  ideally  should  be  emulat- 
ed across  our  Nation. 
[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  16, 

1981] 

The  Chusadimg  Corrigans,  Father  and  Son 

(By  Thomas  S.  Andraejewski) 

The  timbre  of  their  voices  is  alike— a  sono- 
rous, no-nonsense  delivery.  If  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel  could  talk,  it  would 
sound  either  like  John  Thomas  Corrigan  or 
his  son,  Michael  John  Corrigan. 

The  Corrigans  are  county  prosecutors. 
John  the  father,  58,  has  been  Cuyahoga 
County  prosecutor  almost  as  long  as  most 
adults  can  remember,  since  1957.  Michael 
the  son.  32,  is  one  of  his  110  assistants, 
albeit  one  who  has  had  a  goodly  share  of 
the  more  publicized,  so-called  "newspaper 
cases." 

Other  prosecutors  have  been  known  to 
imitate  the  John  T.  delivery  that  is  geneti- 
cally Michael's.  It  is  as  if  the  sparkling- 
clear,  straightforward-sounding  resonance 
has  some  magic  that  wins  cases  and  assigns 
you  to  the  side  of  righteousness-  without 
preachii:g.  just  with  logical,  orderly  recita- 
tion of  the  facts  that  on  first  listening,  at 
least,  slams  shut  a  steel  trap  on  any  alibi. 

It  is  no  surprise  the  Corrigans  sound  like 
that.  Both  apparently  think  like  that— so 
much  so  that  the  animosities  against  John 
T.  are  there  for  Michael  to  deal  with.  He 
has  been  called  a  moralist,  racist  and  perse- 
cutor. 

But  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  respect  for 
the  legal  acumen  of  the  father— and  for  his 
honesty,  idealism  and  crusade  for  strong  be- 
liefs about  justice— is  slowly  attaching  itself 
to  the  son. 

Michael  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
Boston  College  after  a  four-year  football 
scholarship.  He  worked  several  years  as  a 
construction  laborer.  The  combination  left 
him  educated  and  able  to  deal  with  people 
on  several  social  levels,  much  like  his  father, 
a  World  War  II  infantry  sergeant  and  the 
son  of  a  Cleveland  policeman. 
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Michael  may  be  cut  from  the  same  bolt, 
but  the  weave  and  pattern  of  the  fabric 
don't  always  go  in  the  same  directions. 

"I've  never  tried  to  imitate  my  father," 
said  Michael  in  an  interview.  "I  emulate  my 
father  to  a  certain  extent.  I  don't  intend  on 
attempting  to  fill  his  shoes.  I  think  I  am  my 
own  person. 

"I  think  we're  substantially  different.  My 
father  was  raised  in  a  time  era  where  you 
could  become  an  adult  and  still  be  idealistic. 
I'm  raised  in  a  time  era  when  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  become  an  idealist,  so  you  become  a 
realist  very  quickly." 

Court-watchers  soon  will  be  treated  to 
three  novel  events.  One  is  that  John  T.  him- 
self will  try  a  case,  the  first  in  11  years. 
Second,  Michael  will  try  it  with  him. 

Third,  father  and  son,  both  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty  as  punishment 
and  deterrent,  will  be  trying  the  first  capital 
punishment  case  here  under  Ohio's  new  and 
untested  death  penalty.  It  is  against  two 
men  accused  of  shooting  Cleveland  Patrol- 
man Anthony  J.  Johnson  to  death  following 
a  bank  robbery  Oct.  21. 

"I  look  forward  to  trying  this  case  with 
my  father,  there's  no  question  about  that," 
said  Michael.  "But  this  case  is  more  impor- 
tant to  me,  probably  not  because  of  my 
father,  but  because  it  involves  the  killing  of 
a  police  officer. 

"I've  been  blessed  with  a  lot  of  good  cases, 
and  there's  no  question,  many  of  them  I've 
gotten  as  a  result  of  my  relationship  with 
the  boss." 

John  T.  (he  is  routinely  referred  to  by  his 
middle  initial,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  John  Corrigans  in  public  office)  is 
almost  a  living  legend  as  the  long-time 
reigning  prosecutor.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  reign  is  becoming  a  dynasty,  and 
Michael  is  heir  apparent. 

Michael  has  joked  with  acquaintances 
about  how  one  would  go  about  getting  a  job 
with  the  prosecutor's  office. 

"First  you  have  to  go  to  St.  Ignatius  and 
be  Irish.  And  it  helps  if  your  father's  the 
county  prosecutor,"  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying. 

John  T.  is  mostly  predictable,  usually  re- 
spected although  not  always  liked.  The  dis- 
like comes  about  because  he  sticks  to  a  rig- 
idly conservative  point  of  view. 

That  has  put  him  at  odds  with  obstreper- 
ous young  (and  sometimes  older)  lawyers  of 
the  liberal  bent,  judges  experimenting  with 
creative  sentencing,  well-meaning  reformists 
and  just  about  anyone  who  would  give  the 
accused  an  inch  of  leeway  when  Corrigan  is 
convinced  there  is  a  mile  of  evidence  against 
him. 

His  prosecutions  in  several  cases  involving 
black  defendants— ranging  from  self-styled 
Black  Panthers  to  con  men  to  Cleveland 
councilmen— have  raised  charges  of  unequal 
treatment  and  insensitl\  ity  to  racial  issues. 

Corrigan  has  staunchly  responded  to  such 
charges  that  he  must  pursue  prosecution 
when  a  crime  is  committed,  and  he  personal- 
ly believes  he  has  done  so  without  regard  to 
race  or  any  other  extralegal  factor. 

He  has  three  more  years  in  his  current 
term,  and  expects  to  run  once  more.  Neither 
John  T.  nor  Michael  says  Michael  will  be 
the  successor.  John  T.  says  it  is  up  to  Mi- 
chael if  he  cares  to  pursue  a  political  career; 
Michael  says  simply  that  he  always  will 
want  to  remain  a  prosecutor. 

Unlike  his  father,  he  is  sometimes  rowdy 
and  a  prankster  compared  to  the  image  of 
the  dignified,  strait-laced  John  T.  Michael 
has  a  propensity  to  get  into  an  occasional 
beef   with   a   defense   lawyer   that   might 
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become  loud  and  mean— and  to  have  embar- 
rassing, out-of-court  contacts  with  law  en- 
forcement agents. 

Last  summer  he  sideswiped  a  Westlake 
police  car  because,  he  said,  he  was  distract- 
ed by  his  overheated  engine  indicator  light. 
He  said  he  did  not  contest  a  ticket  for  fail- 
ing to  keep  an  assured  clear  distance. 

Two  years  before  he  joined  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  in  1974,  he  was  pinched  on 
Public  Square  while  sitting  in  his  pickup 
truck,  wearing  a  pirate's  mask  outside  a 
bank. 

Police  were  called— Ironically  by  his  girl- 
friend, a  bank  employe,  for  whom  he  was 
waiting.  She  had  been  told  of  a  suspicious 
person  outside.  He  was  released  after  police 
established  his  identity  as  someone  other 
than  a  bank  heist  artist. 

The  mask  may  not  have  charmed  his  girl- 
friend—as he  intended— as  much  as  the  live 
turkey  he  leashed  to  the  door  of  her  par- 
ents' Bay  Village  home.  Michael  had  a  date 
with  another  girl,  he  explained,  and  needed 
somewhere  to  drop  off  the  bird. 

Three  years  ago,  Michael  was  married.  He 
and  his  wife,  Cathe  (he  would  not  say  what 
jokes  he  has  played  on  her)  have  a  son,  2, 
and  are  expecting  another  child. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  John  T.  is  a 
super-straight,  humorless,  uninteresting  de- 
fender of  society's  rights. 

True,  he  appeared  for  years  in  navy  blue 
suits,  tailored  at  the  place  policemen  have 
their  uniforms  made,  and  white  starched 
shirts.  In  recent  years  he's  given  in  to  pastel 
shirts  and  lighter  suits. 

But  he  always  has  beamed  a  charming 
smile,  sometimes  looking  like  a  husky,  6- 
foot-2  pixie  when  joking  around.  To  many 
old-timers  he's  just  Jack  Corrigan,  a  proper 
but  fun-loving  Irishman,  who  with  the  boys 
can  be  as  salty  as  they  come. 

His  office  always  has  been  loaded  with 
wholesome-looidng,  ageless,  pleasant  female 
secretaries.  On  one  occasion.  Gentleman 
Jack  excoriated  a  newsman  vigorously 
enough  to  bum  some  ears  and  redden  some 
faces  during  a  discussion  of  matters  ranging 
from  the  honesty  of  his  assistants  to  racial 
policies  of  Cleveland  policemen— topics 
known  to  bristle  him  even  when  he  is  in  the 
best  of  humor. 

Michael  is  trying  to  nurture  the  kinds  of 
good  working  relationships  his  father  has 
with  police.  Michael  is  not  a  desk-bound 
prosecutor,  often  working  the  field  with  in- 
vestigating officers. 

"In  my  seven  years  here,  I  never,  ever 
tried  a  case  in  which  I  wasn't  thoroughly 
convinced  the  party  was  guilty,"  said  Mi- 
chael. "I  never  will." 

Michael  has  gathered  about  him  a  coterie 
of  a  half-dozen  other  assistants  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  his  colleagues,  former  col- 
leagues and  defense  lawyers,  has  become 
the  ruling  clique  of  the  prosecutor's  office. 
Others  chalk  up  the  friendships  to  human 
chemistry. 

Michael  has  four  sisters.  One,  Margaret,  is 
on  maternity  leave  from  her  job  as  an  assist- 
ant district  attorney  in  Boston. 

John  T.  said  one  family  event  would  thrill 
him  more  than  trying  a  case  with  his  son. 
That  would  be  deputizing  his  daughter  as 
an  assistant  county  prosecutor,  and  watch- 
ing her  and  Michael  try  one  together.* 
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PRESERVING  VOTING  RIGHTS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUR  FUTURE— AND  THE 

ENERGY    WE    NEED:    DR.    HANS 
OSBORG  SPEAKS  OUT 


or  HEW  jersey 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  fought  over  the  years  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  can  be  encouraged  that  President 
Reagan  has  announced  that  he  is  now 
firmly  committed  to  protect  what  he 
aptly  termed  'The  crown  jewel  of 
American  liberties." 

While  he  stopped  short  of  full  sup- 
port of  the  voting  rights  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  with  spec- 
tacular bipartisan  backing,  he  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  carry  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  those  issues  on  which  we 
may  differ.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  he  unequivocally  en- 
dorsed extension  of  the  act  for  10 
years  "to  protect  all  our  citizens"  and 
continuance  of  the  bilingual  ballot 
provisions  in  the  manner  voted  by  the 
House. 

He  disagrees  with  the  "bailout"  pro- 
visions written  into  the  legislation  and 
with  the  section  2  amendment  regard- 
ing the  proof  required  for  voting 
rights  suits  to  succeed. 

But  the  President  has  wisely  altered 
his  original  views  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Therefore,  in  the  course  of  the 
dialog  the  President  has  invited,  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  correctness  of  the  ac- 
tions we  have  taken  on  these  issues. 
The  "bailout"  standards  we  have  set 
are  reasonable— demanding,  yes,  but 
reasonable  in  that  they  provide  incen- 
tive and  opportunity  for  jurisdictions 
to  comply  with  the  law  and  escape  pre- 
clearance. 

The  section  2  amendment  to  which 
he  objects  merely  reflects  what  legisla- 
tive history  shows  the  Congress  always 
intended:  That  proof  in  a  voting  rights 
suit  could  rest  on  either  discriminato- 
ry result  or  purpose;  that  success  in  a 
constitutional  lawsuit  should  not  rest 
on  how  well  local  officials  might  have 
covered  their  tracks;  that  this  amend- 
ment will  simply  make  section  2  com- 
port with  the  language  in  section  5, 
the  preclearance  section.  Our  bill  is 
sound,  just,  and  necessary  to  protect 
the  "most  sacred  right  of  free  men  and 
women"— to  use  the  President's  words. 
He  should  now  employ  the  enormous 
prestige  of  his  office  and  his  proved 
personal  powers  of  persuasion  once 
again  in  the  Senate  to  secure  passage 
there  of  the  most  successful  Civil 
Rights  Act  in  our  history.* 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  aspect  of  the 
energy  crisis  over  the  years  has  been 
the  crisis  of  stagnation.  We  have 
weathered  oil  shortages,  gas  lines, 
price  chaos,  and  lagging  productivity; 
but  we  have  seen  little  in  the  way  of 
constructive  planning  for  the  future. 
The  real  crisis  is  the  crisis  of  neglect. 
The  debate  on  energy  has  been  bereft 
of  solid  ideas  on  how  to  go  forth  into 
the  21st  century  with  a  new  set  of 
energy  sources.  Pretending  that  cur- 
rent sources  will  remain  adequate  is 
wishful  thinkinr.  thinking  that  mere 
conservation  will  help  us  to  limp 
through  the  next  50  years  is  a  danger- 
ous pipedream. 

Dr.  Hans  Osborg  is  a  noted  chemist 
and  metallurgist  from  Port  Washing- 
ton, N.Y.  I  recently  met  with  Dr. 
Osborg,  and  he  offered  me  a  concise 
and  cogent  memorandum  on  the  advis- 
ability of  methanol  use.  His  ideas, 
aside  from  being  lucid  and  easily  un- 
derstood by  laymen,  are  forceful  and 
constructive.  In  short.  Dr.  Osborg  be- 
lieves that  the  use  of  methanol  as  a 
multidimensional  energy  source  is  a 
profitable  and  valuable  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
memo  on  methanol  and  its  proposed 
myriad  uses  that  Dr.  Osborg  recently 
sent  me: 

Memorandum 
To:  Congressman  LeBoutillier. 
Prom:  Hans  Osborg. 

Subject:  A  simple  approach,  regarding  as 
sound,  for  the  relief  of  the  energy  crisis. 
In  the  course  of  my  thirty  years  of  trail- 
blazing  in  chemical  energy,  including  mili- 
tary,  commercial,   and   industrial   applica- 
tions, certain  conclusions  concerning  basic 
policies  and  goals  have  become  self-evident: 
Chemical  energy  must  become  available 
domestically  in  unlimited  quantities  and  at 
relatively  low  costs. 

In  the  past,  most  energy  has  been  generat- 
ed through  the  burning  of  hydro-carbon 
products  such  as  oils  and  natural  gas.  How- 
ever, only  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  hydro- 
carbon requirements  can  be  obtained  from 
hydro-carbons  available  within  the  U.S. 

Petroleum  products  are  essential  and  irre- 
placeable raw  materials  for  chemical  indus- 
try, providing  products  necessary  for  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  civilian  consumption.  It 
is,  therefore,  unintelligent,  if  not  inexcus- 
able, to  bum  petroleum  products  and  natu- 
ral gas. 

Available  knowledge  in  science  and  tech- 
nology teaches  that  energy  can  be  conven- 
iently and  economically  generated  from  do- 
mestic raw  materials  such  as  coal  and  shale. 
However,  the  burning  of  coal  can  be  re- 
garded as  only  a  temporary  expedient,  as  Its 
combustion  dangerously  contaminates  the 
atmosphere  with  carbon  dioxide,  leading  to 
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the  well-understood  "greenhouse  effect".  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  convert  coal  into 
products  more  suitable  for  energy  genera- 
tion. 

Stationary  power  plants,  as  well  as  motive 
energy,  can  be  adequately  supplied  through 
the  use  of  Methanol,  made  from  coal  or  nat- 
ural gas.  Methanol  can  be  bumed  in  station- 
ary power  plants.  This  will  automatically 
minimize  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide. 

For  automotive  use,  the  application  of 
Methanol  as  a  fuel  is  well  enough  under- 
stood to  prove  that  it  can  become  one  of 
the.  if  not  the,  dominant  fuels  of  the  future. 
However,  use  of  100  percent  Methanol  is 
possible  only  if  automobile  engines  are 
modified  drastically.  With  150  million  (or 
more)  engines  in  dally  use,  this  is  a  task 
which  will  require  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  we  have  available. 

Straight  Methanol  can  become  a  relative- 
ly inexpensive  and  abundant  fuel  for  auto- 
motive propulsion  in  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
years. 

In  the  Interest  of  national  security,  the 
first  practical  target  should  be  the  replace- 
ment of  about  one  third  of  the  gasoline  with 
Methanol.  In  this  manner,  the  VS.  would 
become  independent  of  Imported  oils  and 
eliminate  its  negative  trade  balance. 

The  solubility  of  Methanol  in  gasoline  is 
presently  limited  to  10  percent  of  Methanol. 
Miscibility  can  be  increased  by  certain  pro- 
prietary Additives  of  domestic  origin.  It  has 
been  esUblished  that  up  to  about  30  per- 
cent of  Methanol  can  be  added  to  gasoline 
without  separation  with  the  help  of  small 
percentages  of  such  Additives. 

In  addition  to  the  technological  advan- 
tages and  the  beneficial  effect  on  the  U.S. 
trade  balance,  the  proposed  Methanol/gaso- 
line  fuel  mixture  will  make  it  possible  to 
provide  automotive  fuels  at  a  lower  cost 
than  gasolines,  whether  derived  from  oil  or 
coal. 

A  lower  cost  fuel,  abundantly  available, 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  recovery  of 
the  American  automobile  industry  and 
allow  Americans  to  live  the  life  they  are  ac- 
customed to  Instead  of  accepting  conditions 
dominating  life  in  Japan  and  Europe. 

The  shrinking  of  car  size  and  the  increase 
in  mUeage  per  gallon  are  but  two  factors 
which,  by  themselves,  are  insufficient  to  re- 
store American  automobile  industry.  A 
cheaper  fuel  will  also  make  it  possible  to 
manufacture  cars  suitable  for  family  use 
and  vacations,  thus  reviving  the  tourist  in- 
dustry and  providing  more  adequate  funds 
for  maintenance  of  our  highway  system. 

The  use  of  Methanol  is  known  to  mini- 
mize  pollution.    The   introduction   of   the 
Methanol-gasollne  mixture  wUl  obviate  the 
converter.  (The  introduction  of  the  convert- 
er is  in  reality  an  admission  of  failure  to 
think  logically:  change  of  fuel  makes  more 
sense  than  correction  of  Inadequate  combus- 
tion.) 
The  converter  has  produced  its  own  evils: 
It  Increases  gasoline  consumption; 
It  consumes  valuable  chemicals  which  are 
essential    as   catalysts    in   many   chemical 
rrocesses; 
It  has  a  limited  lifetime. 
Once  the  30  percent  Methanol/gasoline 
mixture  has  been  established,  further  in- 
creases in  Methanol  wUl  become  possible. 

The  project  discussed  herein  has  been 
conducted,  under  my  sponsorship,  by  the 
Franklin  Institute  Research  Laboratories  in 
Philadelphia.  All  of  the  funding  has  been 
private,  without  any  expectation  of  govern- 
ment support.  The  next  step  of  the  project 
requires    further    funding,    which    is    now 
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being  discussed  with  selected  leading  Indus- 
trial companies. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  continue  this 
project  at  an  accelerated  pace  if  the  proper 
agencies  in  Washington,  or  Congress  itself, 
would  wish  to  take  a  position  in  support  of 
our  approach. 

Hans  Osborg. 

Port  Washington.  NY..  September  1981.m 


WWNC-AMERICAS  NO.  1  RADIO 
STATION 


HON.  BILL  HENDON 

of  north  carouna 
in  the  house  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  radio  station 
WWNC  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  has  been 
rated  the  No.  1  station  in  the  United 
States. 

Based  on  the  national  Arbitron  rat- 
ings, WWNC  commands  a  39.3  percent 
share  of  the  radio  market  which  in- 
cludes western  North  Carolina  and 
portions  of  eastern  Tennessee  and 
northeastern  South  Carolina.  That  is 
a  larger  share  than  any  of  the  nearly 
9,000  other  licensed  radio  stations  in 
the  Nation  and  it  comes  against  com- 
petition from  14  other  fine  stations 
which  serve  the  western  North  Caroli- 
na broadcast  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  Gener- 
al Manager  Sheldon  Summerlin,  Sales 
Coordinator  Billy  Curran  and  disc 
jockeys  Randy  Houston,  Fred  Brown, 
Scotty  Rhodarmer,  and  Wiley  Carpen- 
ter on  their  great  accomplishment. 

The  following  is  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Asheville  Citi- 
zen, explaining  the  achievement  of 
WWNC.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  the  Asheville  Citizen,  Aug.  21.  1981] 

WWNC  Radio  Station  Rates  No.  1  for 

Third  Year  in  Row 

(By  Marianne  Epstein) 

WWNC  Radio  in  Asheville  has  been  rated 
the  number  one  station  in  the  United  States 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

Scotty  Rhodarmer,  WWNCs  5:30  a.m.  to 
10  a.m.  announcer,  was  rated  the  number 
one  announcer  in  the  country  for  the  third 
straight  year. 

The  ratings  were  done  by  Arbitron,  a  na- 
tional firm  that  measures  radio  and  televi- 
sion audiences.  No  radio  station  has  been 
rated  number  one  three  years  in  a  row.  In 
fact.  WWNC  was  the  first  radio  station  to 
get  the  top  rating  for  two  years  running. 

"This  is  not  a  glamour  award."  said  Shel- 
don Summerlin.  station  general  manager 
and  vice  president.  "We've  come  in  first  and 
there  are  close  to  9,000  licensed  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  country." 

The  number-one  rating  is  based  on  the 
share  of  a  listening  audience  that  a  radio 
station  obtains.  According  to  Summerlin, 
there  are  14  stations  competing  for  the  big- 
gest share  of  the  audience  within  WWNCs 
broadcast  area. 

"Think  of  the  shares  as  a  piece  of  pie," 
Summerlin  said.  "We  have  39.3  percent  of 
the  pie,  which  is  the  largest  share  of  any 
radio  station  in  the  nation. 
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"The  first  time  we  were  rated  number  one 
was  in  1979  and  it  was  the  first  time  a  coun- 
try station  had  gotten  number  one.  That  in 
itself  was  an  achievement,"  he  said. 

"Last  year  it  happened  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  No  station  in  the  history  of 
Arbitron— which  started  in  the  early  1950s— 
had  gotten  it  two  years  in  a  row." 

Achieving  the  number-one  rating  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  means  that  WWNC  isn't 
"just  a  flash  in  the  pan  or  a  fluke,"  accord- 
ing to  Summerlin.  "It  means  we've  estab- 
lished ourselves  as  a  legitimate  nationally 
rated  broadcast  facility. 

"I  don't  want  to  take  credit  for  this," 
Summerlin  said.  "I  probably  do  less  than 
most  people  around  the  station."  He  feels 
that  the  station  has  given  the  public  what 
they  really  want  and  hasn't  tried  to  sell 
them  on  an  idea  or  concept. 

The  station  staff  members  are  all  local,  a 
point  of  pride  for  Summerlin.  Other  sta- 
tions try  to  hire  the  best  personnel  they  can 
find  across  the  country,  he  said.  "We  find 
local  people  that  have  talent,"  he  said,  "and 
teach  them  the  rudiments  of  broadcasting. 
They  don't  have  to  have  any  radio  experi- 
ence. 

"We  have  a  weatherman  named  Cloudy 
Colman.  He's  an  old  country  boy,  lived  here 
all  his  life.  He's  never  been  to  radio  school 
and  had  never  been  on  the  radio  before," 
Summerlin  said. 

"He  tells  weather  by  the  old  methods— the 
bark  on  the  trees,  the  hair  on  woolly  worms, 
the  depth  of  potatoes  in  the  ground  and  his 
arthritis,"  he  said. 

The  station  has  tried  to  capitalize  on  pop- 
ular television  shows  such  as  soap  operas, 
"Real  People"  and  "That's  Incredible,"  he 
said. 

"Most  radio  stations  just  have  announc- 
ers. We  have  'characters'  that  come  in  and 
out  and  talk  to  the  DJs  on  the  air.  It's  like 
the  soap  operas  on  TV.  We  offer  continuing 
stories  that  you  have  to  keep  up  with.  We 
make  it  really  entertaining."  WWNCs  cast 
of  characters  include  Bertha  the  Maid. 
Cousin  Melvin,  Uncle  Fudlow  and  Captain 
Barney. 

WWNC  Radio  want  on  the  air  in  1927  and 
began  broadcasting  country  music  In  1969. 
During  its  first  year  of  operation  it  was 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Asheville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  is  now  owned  by  Multi- 
media Inc.  of  Greenville,  S.C.a 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FAY  ROTENBERG 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NHLL,  JR 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  the  recent  death  of  my 
friend  Fay  Rotenberg  of  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Pay  was  an  active  worker  on  behalf 
of  both  charitable  and  political  causes. 
She  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
had  the  good  fortime  to  know  her. 

My  wife  Millie  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  condolences  to  her 
family. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  Boston  Globe  obituary  on  Fay  and 
the  eulogies  delivered  at  her  funeral 
by  Norman  Lamm,  the  president  of 
Yeshiva  University,  and  by  Rabbi 
Abraham  Klausner. 


[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  20,  19811 
Fat  Rotenberg.  69,  Back  Bay  Shop  Owner 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon 
today  in  Temple  Israel.  Boston,  for  Fay 
(Amgott)  Rotenberg  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
owner  of  Rug  Gallery  Inc.  on  Newbury 
Street,  Back  Bay.  Mrs.  Rotenberg.  who  was 
69,  died  Tuesday  in  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospitail  after  a  brief  illness. 

Previously,  she  had  been  the  owner  for 
more  than  30  years  of  the  Studio  Shop  in 
Copley  Square,  one  of  the  first  contempo- 
rary furniture  stores  in  New  E}ngland.  Mrs. 
Rotenberg  also  owned  the  Studio  Shop  In 
Rockport  where  she  was  a  summer  resident 
for  more  than  40  years. 

Mrs.  Rotenberg  was  well  known  for  her  in- 
volvement in  politics.  She  campaigned  for 
many  national  and  state  Democratic  candi- 
dates and  was  active  in  the  Brookline 
League  of  Women  'Voters.  Through  her  son. 
Jon  A.  Rotenberg,  a  former  state  represent- 
ative from  Brookline.  she  met  and  became 
friends  with  Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas 
P.  (Tip)  O'Neill,  Jr. 

Long  an  observer  of  the  political  scene, 
Mrs.  Rotenberg  began  corresponding  with 
O'Neill,  offering  her  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. Mrs.  Rotenberg  also  corresponded 
with  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer, and  her  letters  apparently  had  some 
impact. 

Once  during  the  Ford  Administration, 
Mrs.  Rotenberg's  son  Jon  was  introduced  by 
O'Neill  to  Kissinger.  Upon  hearing  Jon's 
last  name,  Kissinger  immediately  asked  if 
he  were  related  to  Fay.  In  1978  Mrs.  Roten- 
berg finally  met  Kissinger  and  again  her 
son,  Jon  was  the  connection.  For  about 
$1300.  he  "bought"  a  private  chat  with  Kis- 
singer at  a  celebrity  fund-raising  affair  at 
Emerson  University. 

A  45-mlnute  chat  with  the  man  his 
mother  so  admired  was  Jon's  birthday 
present  to  her  that  year.  Both  Kissinger 
and  O'Neill  continued  to  correspond  with 
Mrs.  Rotenberg  during  her  recent  illness. 

As  founder  and  president  of  the  Newbury 
Street  League.  Mrs.  Rotenberg  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  more  street  lights  for 
Newbury  street.  She  also  was  a  director  of 
the  Back  Bay  Association,  a  life  member  of 
Hadassah  and  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  an  advi- 
sor to  the  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Organization, 
and  was  a  Girl  Scout  leader  in  Brookline. 

She  was  a  national  vice  president  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  Yeshiva  University, 
New  York  City,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  region  of  the  division. 

An  accomplished  interior  decorator.  Mrs. 
Rotenberg  decorated  three  student  lounges 
at  the  University  and  most  recently  decorat- 
ed a  lounge  in  the  Yeshiva  University  High 
School  for  Boys,  Manhattan.  For  her  ef- 
forts, she  was  honored  with  the  university's 
distinguished  service  award  two  years  ago  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York.  Mrs  Rotenberg  also  received  several 
national  and  regional  awards  for  her  interi- 
or design  works. 

Mrs.  Rotenberg  was  a  graduate  of  Lasell 
Junior  College  in  Newton  and  Beth  Israel 
School  of  Nursing  and  attended  graduate 
school  at  Boston  University.  In  the  1930s 
she  worked  as  an  evening  sup>ervisor  of 
nurses  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  had  re- 
ceived the  Kaufman  Award  which  is  given 
to  an  outstanding  nurse. 

Bom  in  Worcester,  Mrs.  Rotenberg  had 
lived  in  Brookline  before  moving  to  Chest- 
nut Hill  20  years  ago. 

Besides  her  son,  she  leaves  two  daughters, 
Judi  Ross  of  Newton  and  Jane  Moss  of 
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Chestnut  HIU:  a  brother,  Milton  Amgott  of 
New  York  City:  and  two  grandchildren,  Abi- 
gail and  Alison  Ross  of  Newton. 

In  Tribute  to  Fay  Rotenberg  by  Norman 
Lamm 

Along  with  all  other  members  of  the  Ye- 
shiva University  family  who  knew  and  cher- 
ished Fay  Rotenberg.  my  wife  and  I  were 
dismayed  to  learn  of  her  untimely  death. 

Indeed,  the  word  death  seems  so  incongru- 
ous with  the  picture  of  this  vital,  vigorous, 
lively  lady.  The  very  use  of  the  past  tense 
rings  so  false  and  seems  so  awkward  when 
used  of  a  woman  whose  humor,  human  con- 
cern and  sangtulne  outlook  made  her  so 
much  part  of  the  present  and  so  promising 
of  the  future. 

Pay  was  both  a  eonceiver  and  executor  of 
ideas  In  the  realm  of  philanthropy.  She  per- 
formed both  functions  for  Yeshiva  Universi- 
ty with  elan.  She  perceived  the  need  for  an 
aesthetic  dimension  to  student  life,  and  so 
devoted  herself  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
"quality  of  life"  of  our  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, both  men  and  women.  She  initiated 
and  carried  out  the  renovation  and  refur- 
bishing of  student  lounges  at  Yeshiva  Col- 
lege, at  Stem  College  and  at  the  boy's  High 
School.  All  this  she  did  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
warmth,  and  friendship,  with  no  thought  of 
the  recognition  it  would  bring  her. 

Nevertheless,  the  University  did  recognize 
her  splendid  volunteer  work  by  designating 
her  as  Guest  of  Honor  twice  within  one 
year— 1980— at  the  New  England  Heritage 
Dinner  and  at  Yeshiva  University  Women's 
Organization  National  Luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria. 

But  our  real  feelings  for  Fay  went  beyond 
the  formal  acknowledgements  of  her  benefi- 
cence. She  not  only  gave  generously,  but 
she  was  a  model  and  inspiration  for  others 
to  do  likewise.  And  even  more  than  what 
she  gave  and  what  she  raised,  was  what  she 
was— a  warm  and  responsive  human  being 
who  combined  universal  concerns  for  all 
people  with  special  dedication  to  her  own 
folk;  a  sparkling  sense  of  humor  with  a  well- 
developed  artistic  flair:  intellectual  curiosity 
with  a  penetrating  directness:  pride  in  her 
own  children  with  concern  for  all  children; 
an  exterior  of  handsome  toughness  with  an 
inner  core  of  beautiful  goodness  and  gener- 
osity of  spirit. 

Fay  was  a  lovable  himian  being,  and  we 
shall  not  soon  meet  the  likes  of  her.  Togeth- 
er with  her  mourning  family,  we  feel  be- 
reaved and  an  aching  sense  of  emptiness. 

Our  consolation  is  that  the  nobility  of  her 
deeds,  the  singularity  of  her  personality, 
and  the  Integrity  of  her  loyalties  will  prove 
Imperishable  and  be  her  everlasting  memo- 
rial. 

In  the  concluding  works  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Immortal  tribute  to  Jewish  Woman- 
hood In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs: 

"Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands. 
And  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates." 

May  her  soul  be  bound  up  in  the  bond  of 
immortal  life. 

In  Tribctte  to  Fay  Rotenberg  by  Rabbi 
Abraham  Klausner 

It  is  not  usual  for  a  Rabbi,  presiding  at  a 
Memorial  Service,  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  assembled.  I  do  so.  In  a  significant 
sense.  I  am  part  of  the  eulogy  I  offer  in  re- 
membrance and  in  praise  of  Fay  Rotenberg. 

I  am  Rabbi  Abraham  Klausner.  I  served 
briefly  in  this  Temple  and  this  community, 
many  years  ago.  In  that  brief  period,  one  of 
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those  wondrous  things  happened.  A  rare 
friendship  developed  between  Fay  and 
myself.  I  shall  tell  you  about  it. 

Fay  as  you  well  know,  spent  the  fullness 
of  her  life  amid  beautiful  things.  She 
sensed,  I  believe,  the  relationship  between 
the  sacred  and  the  beautiful,  as  expressed  in 
the  poetic  line:  Ivdu  Et  Adonoy  Bhadrat 
Kodesh— Serve  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  One  of  the  last  of  the  communica- 
tions I  received  from  her  was  a  notice  that 
she  was  to  be  honored  by  Stem  College,  a 
division  of  the  Yeshiva  University,  for  her 
devotion  to  that  institution,  which  took  the 
form  of  creating  a  l»eautiful  environment 
for  student  and  faculty  as  they  pursued 
their  studies.  Closer  to  home,  here  in 
Boston,  the  city  of  her  concerns,  with  the 
Newberry  League,  she  sought,  again,  to 
invest  In  the  ordinary,  the  extraordinary, 
and  make  beautiful  the  secular. 

There  are  three  forms  of  beauty.  There  is 
the  l)eauty  of  nature  revealed  in  the  grace- 
ful symmetry  of  a  tree,  the  fragrance  of  a 
flower,  the  sparkling  star  pinned  against  the 
black  velvet  of  night— and  in  this  cormec- 
tion  I  think  of  Fay's  smile— this  beauty  re- 
sults from  the  action  and  Interaction  of  the 
forces  of  nature  upon  the  substances  of  the 
earth. 

The  second  type  is  the  beauty  of  the 
artist,  the  creative  soul.  A  Michelangelo  chi- 
sels stone,  and  a  living  David  leaps  forth. 
Bialik  fashions  words  and  phrases,  and  our 
people's  experience  are  forever  imprisoned 
in  the  memory  of  humankind.  A  Beethoven 
organizes  sound,  and  the  Impressive  sym- 
phony breaks  forth.  Such  is  the  beauty  of 
the  creative  artist,  which  results  from  the 
reaction  of  the  soul  of  people  and  the  skill 
of  their  hands  upon  the  substances  of  the 
earth. 

Now,  my  friends,  the  highest  type  of 
beauty  is  that  which  results  from  the  reac- 
tion of  soul  upon  soul.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
nations  at  peace,  a  society  that  is  just  and 
responsive,  a  beauty  that  is  brought  to  its 
highest  expression  in  a  friendship  that  Is 
true  and  loyal,  supportive  and  understand- 
ing. It  was  a  wondrous  and  a  beautiful  thing 
that  happened,  as  I  tell  it  now.  so  many 
years  ago,  when  first  we  met  and  a  friend- 
ship was  urged  upon  us.  one  that  has  sus- 
tained us  through  all  these  years,  even  to 
this  hour  of  death,  as  we  shared  our  respec- 
tive hopes,  aspirations  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  giving  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  attributes  that  makes  us  human.  Giving 
takes  many  forms.  Giving  can  be  obligatory 
or  dutiful,  it  can  also  be  gracious.  With  Fay 
giving  was  an  art  in  which  she  sought  to  ex- 
press her  feelings  for  others  and  her  grati- 
tude for  life  itself.  Birthdays,  festivals,  and 
celebrations  generally  were  occasions  for  re- 
membering and  sharing,  for  reaching  out 
and  saying,  with  gift  and  form,  the  things 
we  hardly  ever,  but  should  always  want  to 
say. 

In  a  film  story,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  remember,  there  is  a  scene  that  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  A  child  speaks  to  his 
parent,  asking  him  what  he  thought  he  had 
done  with  his  life,  what  have  you  accom- 
plished? What  have  you  made  or  provided 
for  the  future?  The  Parent  stares  at  his 
chilct  hesitates  a  moment,  and  that  says,  I 
thought  you  might  be  my  contribution  for 
all  our  tomorrows.  For  Fay— her  children, 
the  three  Js,  as  she  always  referred  to  them 
in  her  writings  to  me,  were  her  offerings  to 
the  future,  they  were  her  beauty,  her  per- 
fection. Oh,  what  pride  she  took  in  them. 
They  in  tum  were  for  her  an  extraordinary 
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source  of  courage  and  confidence  in  all  her 
days  and  all  her  efforts. 

A  tradition  has  developed,  calling  for  a 
brief  eulogy.  Though  sensitive  to  that  tradi- 
tion. I  continue  to  speak.  But  you  will  un- 
derstand. I  have  come  a  long  way  across 
sometimes  the  desert  and  sometimes  the 
oasis  of  many  years.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
if  I  continue  to  speak,  she  is  with  us.  When 
I  finish,  she  will  be  gone.  I  am  reminded  of 
David.  King  of  Israel,  who  knew  that  he 
would  die  upon  a  Sabbath.  He  then  sat. 
each  Sabbath,  and  composed  his  psalms, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  angel  of  death 
would  not  take  him  while  he  sang  the 
praises  of  the  Lord.  As  long  as  we  speak,  and 
tell  of  her  concerns  and  devotions  to  her 
faith,  we  feel  she  is  with  us. 

In  our  religious  ways,  we  are  given  to 
forms  and  coloration.  For  Pay  Judaism  was 
pervasive.  Like  a  spring  of  living  waters,  it 
refreshed  her  soul,  and  thus  she  was  able  to 
lend  herself  to  the  totality  of  Jewish  life, 
dramatized  by  the  Sabbath  Eve  Dinner  to 
which  her  family  and  friends  were  regularly 
gathered  to  celebrate  not  merely  the  day, 
but  the  very  spirit  which  tries  to  make  us  a 
little  less  than  the  angels  of  heaven. 

Perhaps  that  was  her  goal  in  life.  To  make 
us  more  than  we  are,  to  encourage  us  to- 
wards the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  is 
within  each  of  us. 

Come  then,  and  let  us  give  thanks  to  God 
for  the  years  she  served  as  our  conscience, 
years  in  which  she  brought  joy  and  comfort 
into  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  us.  We  ask  of 
God  to  teach  us  of  His  ways,  that  we  may 
leam  from  this  sadness  to  be  evermore  re- 
sponsive to  each  other.  We  ask  that  her 
spirit,  now  and  forever,  permeate  the  lives 
of  her  children,  Jane,  Judi  and  Richard, 
Jon,  her  brother  Milton,  and  the  greatest  of 
her  blessings,  her  graindchlldren.  Abigail 
and  Alison,  and  all  of  us  so  privileged  to 
move  in  the  orbit  of  her  love  and  her  atten- 
tion.* 


VETERANS  DAY:  NOT  JUST 
ANOTHER  DAY  OFF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Veterans  Day  is  too  often 
seen  by  many  iis  just  another  day  off 
from  work.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  David  Min- 
sterman  of  Pittsburgh.  His  recognition 
of  this  solemn  day  of  remembrance  is 
especially  worthy  of  note  in  view  of 
the  fact  that,  at  14  years  of  age,  he  is 
too  young  to  know  firsthand  the  hor- 
rors of  war. 

David  brought  the  meaning  of  Vet- 
erans Day  to  a  personal  level  in  an 
essay  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  8.  His  essay, 
which  describes  the  loss  of  his  great 
uncle  in  a  submarine  attack  on  the 
U.S.S.  Turner  in  1944,  was  chosen  the 
winner  of  that  competition  over  91  en- 
tries. 

I  would  like  to  share  what  David  had 
to  say  with  my  colleagues— an  example 
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of  someone  who  sees  Veterans  Day  as 
more  than  just  another  day  off: 
What  Vetxrams  Day  Is  All  About 
(By  David  Minstemuin) 

Veterans  Day  is  the  one  day  we  bring  to 
mind  all  the  men  and  women  who  helped 
save  our  country.  We  remember  all  the 
people  whose  lives  were  interrupted  and 
most  of  all.  those  whose  lives  were  lost  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 

On  January  3.  1944,  my  great  uncle  was 
killed.  He  was  serving  aboard  the  destroyer, 
the  U.S.S.  Turner.  His  ship  was  returning 
from  three  successful  battles  over  a  period 
of  many  months.  Ten  miles  off  New  Yorli 
Harbor,  the  destroyer  was  anchored  for  the 
night.  At  6  a.m.  the  U.S.S.  Turner  was  torpe- 
doed and  sunk.  My  tincle  and  all  the  men 
aboard  were  lost  at  sea.  Harry  Randall  w»s 
only  20  years  old  when  he  died,  only  six 
years  older  than  I  am  today.  I  think  it's 
good  for  us  to  think  about  men  and  women 
like  my  uncle,  because  if  it  wasn't  for  them 
the  United  States  of  America  wouldn't  be 
the  great  country  it  is  today. 

A  lot  of  children  think  of  Veterans  Day  as 
just  a  day  off  from  school.  I  think  teachers 
should  take  time  out  to  explain  j<ist  what 
Veterans  Day  really  means.  Maybe  they 
could  ask  each  student  to  write  a  paragraph 
about  a  person  in  their  family  who  served 
their  country  in  the  military  service.  Every 
family  has  its  own  heroes,  and  when  chil- 
dren realize  that  Veterans  Day  is  for  their 
family  too,  it  would  become  an  important 
day  for  everyone. 

Veterans  Day  only  comes  once  a  year,  so  I 
think  we  should  do  everything  we  can  to 
honor  all  the  people  who  died  fighting  for 
their  country,  and  for  all  the  people  who 
came  back  but  whose  lives  were  changed  by 
these  dreadful  wars.  We  honor  all  the 
people  who  served  in  times  of  peace,  and  the 
men  and  women  in  the  service  now,  who 
keep  our  country  strong  and  ready  to  fight 
if  that  terrible  time  would  ever  come.* 


WHEN  IS  AN  ENDORSEMENT 
NOT  AN  ENDORSEMENT? 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan's  recent  re- 
marks regarding  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  have  caused  deep 
concern  not  only  among  minority 
group  members  but  among  all  Ameri- 
cans who  care  about  civil  rights. 

While  ostensibly  endorsing  full  ex- 
tension of  this  most  important  of  our 
civil  rights  statutes,  the  President 
gave  his  tentative  support  to  two 
amendments  which  would  greatly 
harm  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

In  a  guest  editorial  by  Vernon  E. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  16, 
1981,  the  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mixed  message  are  explored.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

My  colleagues  will  also  be  interested 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  November  16, 
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1981.  The  editorial  examines  what  is, 
to  many,  the  most  troubling  aspect  of 
the  President's  statement— his  en- 
dorsement of  language  which  would 
require  a  finding  that  che  f ramers  of  a 
voting  law  intended  their  law  to  dis- 
criminate before  such  a  law  could  be 
invalidated.  As  the  editorial  points 
out: 

To  prove  intent  by  fathoming  the  minds 
of  legislators  ...  is  an  impossible  task.  And 
that  is  what  opponents  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  intend  it  to  be. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16,  1981] 
Diluting  Voting  Rights 
(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.) 

When  is  an  endorsement  not  an  endorse- 
ment? The  answer  is:  when  I»re8ident 
Reagan  backs  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  President's  "endorsement"  of  extend- 
ing the  act,  which  expires  in  1982,  was  quali- 
fied with  backing  for  amendments  that 
would  weaken  the  act. 

In  the  process,  the  President  missed  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  his  image  among 
blacks. 

Minority-group  members'  anger  at  the 
Reagan  Administration's  disastrous  econom- 
ic program  could  have  been  countered,  at 
least  to  some  small  degree,  by  a  strong, 
forthright  statement  endorsing  the  version 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension  that  has 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  President's  move  was  not  only  a  polit- 
ical mistake  that  will  make  it  even  harder 
for  his  party  to  attract  minority-group 
voters,  but  also  it  was  a  disservice  to  the 
conservatism  he  symbolizes.  True  conserv- 
atism seeks  to  "conserve"  the  best  of  the 
past.  It  venerates  constitutional  rights,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  protection  of  civil 
rights  from  Government  abuse.  Therefore, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  with  strong  enforce- 
ment provisions  that  do  not  permit  local 
governments  to  escape  their  responsibilities, 
is  in  essence  a  deeply  conservative  law.  It 
has  the  support  of  many  citizens  and  legisla- 
tors who  proudly  label  themselves  "conserv- 
ative." 

Superficially,  the  President's  endorsement 
of  extending  the  act  for  10  years  fits  that 
tradition.  He  spoke  of  voting  as  a  "sacred 
right"  and  of  reaffirming  his  commitment 
to  voting-rights  protection. 

However,  the  President  then  went  on  to 
say  that  he  supports  two  changes  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  Far  from  being  minor 
amendments,  those  changes  would  seriously 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

The  first  change  would  be  to  further  liljer- 
alize  the  "bailout  provisions"  through 
which  states  and  local  government  covered 
by  the  law  could  escape  Justice  Department 
oversight  of  their  electoral  operations.  Such 
governments  now  need  "pre-clearance"  by 
the  Justice  Department  for  any  proposed 
changes  in  their  election  laws  or  procedures. 

Many  people  agree  with  the  F*resident 
that  a  bailout  for  jurisdictions  that  have 
not  violated  voting  rights  for  a  period  of 
time  is  "a  matter  of  fairness."  But  to  me,  it 
is  an  escape  hatch  that  virtually  invites 
local  power  elites  to  lie  low  for  long  enough 
to  get  out  from  under  Federal  coverage. 
Even  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  abuses  occur. 
Introducing  a  "reasonable  bailout"  feature 
just  asks  for  trouble. 
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The  pre-clearance  procedure  is  simple  and 
reasonable:  to  date,  more  than  800  request- 
ed changes  in  local  laws  have  been  routinely 
approved.  Hardly  burdensome,  as  its  foes 
argue,  it  does  not  warrant  a  bailout  amend- 
ment. The  Justice  Department  and  the 
courts  are  not  likely  to  come  down  on  local 
officials  unless  there  Is  blatant  violation  of 
voting  rights,  such  as  the  one  that  moved  a 
Federal  court  to  suspend  City  Council  elec- 
tions in  New  York  City  because  they  dis- 
criminated against  minority-group  voters. 

Perhaps  more  serious  is  the  President's 
support  for  using  intent-to-discriminate  as 
the  test  of  whether  the  Goverment  should 
act  to  protect  voting  rights.  The  House  bill 
uses  the  "effects"  standard:  Changes  in  elec- 
tion laws  and  procedures  can  be  challenged 
if  they  have  a  discriminatory,  negative 
Lf feet  on  minorities. 

Intent  to  discriminate  is  impossible  to 
prove.  Local  officials  don't  wallpaper  their 
offices  with  memos  about  how  to  restrict 
minority-group  members;  access  to  the  poll- 
ing booth. 

Discriminatory  effects,  however,  are  clear 
to  all.  They  can  be  measured,  and  judged.  A 
redistricting  plan  that  wipes  out  black  rep- 
resentation in  a  state  legislature  could  be 
spotted  and  dealt  with  for  what  it  is— a  dis- 
criminatory change  in  election  laws  that  de- 
prives minorities  of  their  voting  rights. 

But  if  the  standard  is  intent  to  discrimi- 
nate, the  onus  would  be  on  the  people 
whose  rights  were  violated  to  try  to  prove 
that  the  change  was  deliberately  made  to 
deprive  black  voters  of  representation.  The 
evidence  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  as- 
semble. 

So  the  President's  endorsement  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  sham.  It  observes  the 
letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  voting-rights  pro- 
tection. And  it  will  make  the  coming  battle 
over  the  voting-rights  extension  in  the 
Senate  much  harder  to  win. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  16. 
1981] 

Intentions  That  Are  Not  Honorable 

Lawyers  have  been  struggling  for  centu- 
ries over  the  issue  of  "intent,"  a  legal  con- 
cept that  calls  for  knowledge  of  the  motives 
of  a  criminal— or  of  a  legislature— whose  ac- 
tions lead  to  a  wrongful  result. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  prove  an  intent 
to  do  wrong  in  order  to  punish  an  offender 
more  severely  or  to  invalidate  a  statute? 

That  question  is  now  plaguing  Congress  in 
the  dispute  over  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the  debate  could 
have  a  major  effect  on  government  policy 
not  only  on  civil  rights  but  also  in  many 
other  important  areas. 

Under  existing  law,  the  government  must 
prove  intent,  as  well  as  illegal  effect,  in  its 
prosecutions  of  state  or  local  governments 
for  violations  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  But, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives wants  to  exclude  proof  of 
intent  from  legislation  extending  the  act 
beyond  its  expiration  next  August. 

Just  as  adamantly,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration and  Senate  conservatives  want  to 
retain  intent,  and  a  1980  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  supports  their  position.  The 
Court  held,  5  to  4,  that  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  rights  of  black  voters  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  even  though  the  effect  of  an 
ordinance  mandating  at-large  elections  has 
been  to  prevent  blacks  from  winning  elec- 
tion to  the  City  Commission. 

In  the  view  of  the  majority,  there  was  no 
proof  of  intentional  discrimination  and,  for 
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that  reason,  the  ordinance  must  stand.  But 
the  justices  in  the  minority  argued  that  a 
discriminatory  intent  had  been  proved  by 
"the  totality  of  the  relevant  facts"— chief 
among  them  the  probability  that  no  black 
would  ever  sit  on  the  City  Conunission  be- 
cause of  the  at-large  system. 

The  congressional  debate  could  directly 
affect  the  enforcement  of  other  civil-rights 
legislation,  including  prohibitions  against 
housing  and  employment  discrimination.  If 
the  conservatives  prevail  and  the  govern- 
ment must  prove  the  additional  burden  of 
intent,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  a 
majority  of  cases,  however  .obvious  the  vio- 
lations might  be. 

'  Yet  the  conservatives  are  inconsistent. 
While  demanding  proof  of  intent  in  the  case 
of  racial  discrimination,  they  want  to 
remove  it  from  pending  legislation  that 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  disrupt  overseas 
intelligence  activities  by  publishing  the 
names  of  American  secret  agents. 

In  other  words,  the  conservatives  demand 
a  showing  of  intent  only  if  it  will  weaken  or 
narrow  the  grounds  for  enforcement  of  a 
statute  whose  purposes  they  oppose.  But 
they  would  discard  intent  entirely  if  it 
would  impair  the  enforcement  of  a  statute 
that  they  favor. 

Obviously  there  are  cases  in  which  intent 
is  a  legitimate  factor  in  determining  the 
degree  of  guilt.  The  man  who  shoots  his 
neighbor  accidentally  might  be  guilty  of 
manslaughter  or  another  offense  if  his 
victim  dies,  but  he  is  not  guilty  of  murder. 
In  the  case  of  civil  rights,  however,  it  is 
absurd  to  argue  that  laws  that  result  in  ob- 
vious discrimination  must  be  left  in  force  in 
the  absence  of  proof  of  deliberate  intent  to 
discriminate. 

In  the  MobUe  case,  city  officials  had  to 
know  that  creation  of  at-large  elections 
would  keep  blacks  out  of  public  office. 
Blacks  number  35  percent  of  the  voters  in 
Mobile,  and  the  effect  of  the  law  was  to 
force  them  to  run  against  candidates  of  the 
65  percent  white  majority. 

In  the  case  of  at-large  elections  or  racial 
gerrymandering,  government  prosecutors 
should  have  to  prove  only  that  discrimina- 
tion does  exist,  not  that  the  offending  juris- 
dictions meant  it  to  exist. 

To  prove  intent  by  fathoming  the  minds 
of  legislators— particularly  in  the  case  of 
laws  written  10.  20  or  100  years  ago— is  an 
impossible  task.  And  that  is  what  opponents 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  intend  it  to  be.« 


PAUL  LEWIS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  Paul  Lewis,  director  of  dis- 
trict 15  for  the  United  Steel  workers  of 
America,  passed  away.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  integrity  with  a  true  concern 
for  the  men  and  women  he  represent- 
ed, as  well  as  for  his  community.  As  a 
tribute  to  Paul.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Valley  Independent,  be  entered 
into  the  Record. 

The  Mon  Valley  in  particular  lost  a 
valuable  member  of  its  community  the 
other   day   with   the   death   of   Paul 
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(Putsy)  Lewis,  the  director  of  district 
15,  United  Steelworkers. 

Paul  Lewis  had  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion as  a  sensible  exponent  of  the 
labor  movement.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  radical  types  often  pictured  with 
labor  unions. 

He  was  a  man  who  knew  reason.  He 
was  a  man  who  believed  in  the  princi- 
ple of  a  working  relationship  between 
those  who  manage  the  company  and 
those  who  work  for  that  company. 

As  a  result  of  that,  he  was  able  to 
maintain  the  respect  from  both  sides 
of  any  bargaining  table,  and  that  is 
sorely  needed  in  today's  complex  socie- 
ty. 

That's  a  big  reason  why  he  will  be 
missed  by  the  Mon  Valley  community. 
There  are  many  others,  some  of  which 
he  never  bragged  about,  but  just  went 
along  doing  what  was  asked  of  him  to 
do— solely  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
viding help  for  others  less  fortunate. 

We  recall  his  input  into  the  United 
Way  of  Mon  Valley  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  always 
championed  and  totally  believed  in 
the  United  Way  concept,  and  made  a 
great  contribution  toward  that  end. 

That  was  only  one  area  in  which 
Putsy  Lewis  contributed.  There  are 
many  other  examples,  all  of  them  out- 
side his  realm  as  the  leader  of  Mon 
Valley  steelworkers.  He  always  foimd 
the  time  to  offer  his  advice  and 
wisdom,  collected  over  a  number  of 
years   of   close   contact   with   human 

One  local  union  leader  expressed  it 
well  when  he  said  his  shoes  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  fill.  We  totally  agree  with 
that. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
thousands  of  steelworker  family  and 
most  particularly  to  his  immediate 
family.  The  valley  truly  has  lost  a  val- 
uable asset. 

[From  the  Valley  Independent,  Nov.  12, 

1981] 

Paul  Lewis 

The  Mon  Valley  in  particular  lost  a  valua- 
ble member  of  its  community  the  other  day 
with  the  death  of  Paul  (Putsy)  Lewis,  the 
director  of  District  15.  United  Steelworkers. 

Paul  Lewis  had  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  sensible  exponent  of  the  labor  movement. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  radical  types  often 
pictured  as  associated  with  labor  unions. 

He  was  a  man  who  knew  reason.  He  was  a 
man  who  believed  in  the  principle  of  a  work- 
ing relationship  between  those  who  manage 
the  company  and  those  who  work  for  that 
company. 

As  a  result  of  that,  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain the  respect  from  both  sides  of  any  bar- 
gaining table,  and  that  is  sorely  needed  in 
today's  complex  society. 

That's  a  big  reason  why  he  will  be  missed 
by  the  Mon  Valley  community.  There  are 
many  others,  some  of  which  he  never 
bragged  about,  but  just  went  along  doing 
what  was  asked  of  him  to  do— solely  with 
the  intention  of  providing  help  for  others 
less  fortunate. 

We  recall  input  into  the  United  Way  of 
Mon  Valley  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. He  always  championed  and  totally 
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believed  in  the  United  Way  concept,  and 
made  a  great  contribution  towards  that  end. 

That  was  only  one  area  in  which  Putsy 
Lewis  contributed.  There  are  many  other 
examples,  all  of  them  outside  his  realm  as 
the  leader  of  Mon  Valley  steelworkers.  He 
always  found  the  time  to  offer  his  advice 
and  wisdom,  collected  over  a  number  of 
years  of  close  contact  with  human  needs. 

One  local  union  leader  expressed  it  well 
when  he  said  his  shoes  will  be  difficult  to 
fill.  We  totally  agree  with  that. 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  thou- 
sands of  steelworker  family  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  his  immediate  family.  The 
Valley  truly  has  lost  a  valuable  asset.* 


MEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Monday,  November  9.  1981. 
Allen  Quille  and  Bemie  Maizlish  were 
honored  at  the  St.  Prances  Academy 
third  annual  "Men  of  the  Year" 
dinner  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Allen  Quille.  a  native  Baltimorean,  is 
an  officer  or  board  member  of  more 
than  25  local  and  international  organi- 
zations and  charitable  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
United  Fund.  Democratic  National  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Jewish  National 
Fund,  Israel  Bonds,  Salvation  Army, 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Under  his  leadership,  more  than  $2 
million  has  been  raised  for  the  restora- 
tion and  renovation  of  America's 
oldest  black  school,  St.  Frances  Acade- 
my and  Convent. 

Bernard  Maizlish,  bom  in  Russia, 
and  raised  in  Cuba,  became  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen when  he  joined  the  armed  service 
during  World  War  II.  After  he  was 
woimded  in  combat  and  discharged. 
Mr.  Maizlish  returned  to  his  boyhood 
craft  of  watchmaking.  He  enrolled  as  a 
student  and  later  became  an  instructor 
at  the  Joseph  Bulova  School  of 
Watchmaking,  where  he  worked  with 
the  school's  foundation  to  teach  dis- 
abled veterans  and  handicapped  civil- 
ians. He  was  the  first  alumnus  chosen 
to  hold  the  lifetime  position  as  trustee 
for  the  Joseph  Bulova  School  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr.  Maizlish,  in  the  traditional 
Jewish  sense  of  Tzdaka— charity— be- 
lieves the  highest  degree  of  charity  is 
that  which  is  given  anonymously. 

We  are  proud  of  these  two  men  for 
their  concern  for  their  conmiunity  and 
the  needy.  My  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  them  both.* 
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ALCOHOL  IS  HARMFUL  TO  THE 
UNBORN 
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Sulik  said  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  affects 
between  one  in  300  and  one  in  750  births  in 
the  United  States.* 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUPORRIA 
111  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  report  will  soon  be 
issued  correlating  drinking  with  birth 
defects,  defects  which  are  easily  pre- 
ventable. Petal  alcohol  syndrome  af- 
fects between  1  in  300  and  1  in  750 
births  in  the  United  States,  yet  few 
women  seriously  consider  the  hazards 
of  alcohol  upon  their  unborn  children. 

We  must  educate  the  American 
public  to  these  hazards  and  allow 
them  to  make  responsible  decisions 
about  drinking  based  upon  all  the 
facts.  One  means  of  doing  this  is  to  co- 
sponsor  my  bill,  H.R.  2251,  or  Senator 
Thurmond's  bill,  S.  1435,  which  would 
place  warning  labels  on  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

As  the  evidence  mounts  and  the 
harmful  effects  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome are  known,  it  becomes  impera- 
tive for  the  Government  to  act.  If  we 
do  not  do  it  now,  then  future  genera- 
tions will  have  to  care  for  these  unfor- 
tunate individuals.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  our  citizens,  present  and 
future,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
lead  full,  productive  lives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  information  carefully  and  to 
support  my  bill  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  better  health 
care. 

[Prom  the  Riverside,  Calif..  Press- 
Enterprise,  Nov.  12,  19811 
Binge  Early  ik  Pregnancy  Can  Hurt 
Fetus,  Tests  Show 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C— University  of  North 
Carolina  scientists  say  they  have  new  evi- 
dence that  one  or  two  episodes  of  heavy 
drinking  by  a  woman  early  in  pregnancy  can 
seriously  damage  her  unborn  child. 

The  evidence  indicates  the  condition 
known  as  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  may  begin 
as  early  as  the  third  week  after  conception- 
well  before  most  women  suspect  they  are 
pregnant. 

The  evidence  was  uncovered  in  experi- 
ments done  on  laboratory  mice  by  Dr.  Kath- 
leen Sulik  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Dr. 
Malcolm  Johnston  of  the  Dental  Research 
Center.  Their  findings  are  to  be  published 
in  the  Nov.  20  issue  of  the  journal  Science. 

Their  results  confirmed  and  expanded  on 
studies  by  Dr.  William  Webster,  a  scientist 
at  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia.  Sulik 
said.  Webster  said  last  year  that  even  brief 
exposure  to  alcohol  can  cause  severe  malfor- 
mations in  mice  not  commonly  seen  in  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome. 

Sulik  and  Johnston  said  they  have  shown 
for  the  first  time  that  mouse  embryos  can 
survive  early  alcohol  injury  to  be  bom  with 
subtle  defects  in  appearance  that  are  re- 
markably similar  to  those  in  human  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome. 

Defects  in  children  include  smaller  eyelid 
openings,  flat  nasal  bridges,  shorter  noses 
and  longer  upper  lips.  The  most  serious  re- 
sults are  mental  retardation  and  hyper- 
activity. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FISHERY 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT,  NOVEMBER  17,  1981 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17, 1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have  introduced,  with  the  co-sponsor- 
ship of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  amendments  to  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (FCMA).  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
recent  series  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee, which  detail  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  identified  with  the  exist- 
ing fishery  management  process. 
These  problem  areas  were  originally 
identified  during  the  last  Congress 
and  have  been  more  fully  explored 
and  developed  in  recent  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  sum  up  the 
problems  we  have  uncovered  with  the 
simple  statement  that  the  current  reg- 
ulatory process  being  applied  by  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  fit  the 
problems  of  a  regionally  structured 
conservation  and  management  regime 
for  renewable,  living  marine  resources. 
How  has  this  problem  been  manifested 
in  practice?  By  the  inability  of  region- 
al fishery  management  councils  to 
timely  develop  management  plans  for 
various  species  of  fish;  by  the  neces- 
sary and  illogical  application  of  Feder- 
al agency  regulatory  management 
practices  to  the  resource  conservation 
efforts  of  such  councils;  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  either  the  Federal  Government 
or  regional  councils  to  implement 
emergency  regulations  for  the  protec- 
tion of  every  threatened  fishery;  by 
continuing  inadequacies  in  observer 
and  enforcement  efforts;  and  by  con- 
tinued second-guessing  of  council-for- 
mulated management  plans  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  short,  the  re- 
gional fishery  management  councils, 
which  were  created  by  the  Congress  in 
1976  and  charged  with  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  and  devel- 
oping the  fishery  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  U.S. 
fishermen,  have  been  prevented  from 
effectively  carrying  out  their  mission. 

The  amendments  we  are  introducing 
today  are  designed  to  correct  this 
problem.  Generally,  the  bill  will: 

First,  streamline  the  procedures  for 
public  notice  and  participation  in  the 
development  of  fishery  management 
plans  and  amendments  thereto  in  a 
manner  that  strikes  a  balance  between 
the  need  for  local  input  in  such  proc- 
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ess  and  the  need  for  expenditious  im- 
plementation of  plans  and  plan 
amendments; 

Second,  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  review  proposed  Council 
management  plans  and  to  conduct 
those  regulatory  reviews  as  are  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion; third,  more  clearly  delineate  the 
standards  for  secretarial  review  of  pro- 
posed fishery  management  plans; 
fourth,  grant  States  the  fishery  re- 
source management  responsibility  over 
Federal  "enclaves"  within  State 
waters;  fifth,  permit  the  councils  to 
collect  recent  data  and  information 
relevant  to  either  the  threshold  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  management 
plan  for  a  particular  fishery  resource 
is  necessary  or  the  actual  preparation 
of  such  a  management  plan.  This  pro- 
vision will  not.  however,  permit  the 
councils  to  request  data  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information; 
sixth,  require  the  councils  to  supple- 
ment existing  Federal  and  State  data 
protection  schemes  with  their  own 
procedures  so  as  to  fully  protect  those 
individuals  who  submit  data  to  such 
councils;  and  seventh,  more  carefully 
spell  out  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  foreign  fishing  observers  so  as 
to  increase  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  its  foreign  fishing 
regulations. 

A  number  of  other  amendments  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  development  of 
U.S.  fishery  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  U.S.  fishermen  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also 
take  this  opportunity  to  address  one 
issue  that  has  not  been  included  in  the 
proposed  legislation— a  solution  to  the 
vexing  problem  of  foreign  processing 
ships  operating  in  state  internal 
waters.  Much  evidence  was  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  on  this  very  com- 
plicated issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to 
this  issue  that  proves  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  by  the  time  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  is  considered. 
I  believe  that  this  goal  can  be  accom- 
plished through  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  all  concerned  Members  and  I  have 
instructed  the  subcommittee  staff  to 
continue  discussions  with  all  affected 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  repre- 
sents the  consensus  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  during  the  past  3 
months  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  sponsoring,  and  insuring  the 
enactment  of,  these  necessary  re- 
forms.* 
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HENRY  HACKER— A  CADET'S 
DREAM  COMES  TRUE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAREENING  CREDIT 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years.  I  have  sponsored  many  fine 
young  cadets  to  the  Military  Academy 
in  West  Point.  N.Y.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  Henry  Hacker',  an  outstand- 
ing young  individual  who  will  be 
among  the  first  graduating  cadets  to 
take  advantage  of  our  1978  legislation 
enabling  qualified  cadets  the  opportu- 
nity to  enter  medical  school. 

I  respectfully  request  permission  to 
reprint  an  article  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  from  the  Newsletter,  the 
West  Point  Jewish  Chapel  Fund,  titled 
a  "Cadet's  Dream  Comes  True."  This 
article  refers  to  Cadet  Hacker's  desire 
to  become  a  doctor  as  well  as  to  gradu- 
ate from  the  Academy.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  Cadet  Hacker  is  truly  a 
special  individual.  I  congratulate  this 
fine  young  American  and  wish  him 
untold  success  in  his  promising  future. 
Cadet's  Dream  Comes  Trite 

Henry  Hacker  took  a  chance  and  won. 

A  member  of  the  Jewish  Chapel  Squad 
who  graduated  this  year,  he  will  go  to  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda.  Md..  as  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but 
when  he  applied  to  West  Point  In  1977, 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  medical  school. 

"I  knew  that  Congress  was  considering  a 
bUl  at  the  time  to  change  that.  I  gambled 
that  it  would  pass  and  I  won,"  he  said. 

In  1B78,  Congress  passed  a  law  allowing 
two  percent  of  the  USMA  graduating  class 
to  attend  medical  school  if  they  qualified. 
This  year  one  and  a  half  percent  of  the  906- 
member  class  qualified  to  attend.  Henry 
Hacker  was  among  them.  A  chemistry  major 
at  West  Point,  with  a  minor  in  electrical  en- 
gineering—a  combination  that  he  admits 
was  "challenging"— Cadet  Hacker  was  con- 
sidering an  unusual  specialty— bionic  medi- 
cine. 

Elated  at  his  assignment.  Cadet  Hacker 
recalled  his  senior  year  In  high  school  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  when  his  father  was  serious- 
ly ill  in  the  hospital  and  he  wasn't  sure  he 
could  attend  college  at  all.  Medical  school 
seemed  unattainable.  Appointment  to  West 
Point  by  Congressman  Stephen  Solarz  was 
the  answer  to  a  lot  of  hopes  and  dreams. 

Admitting  that  it  was  tough,  the  slight, 
dark-haired  intense  young  man  winces  a 
little  when  he  recalls  plebe  year.  "The 
Jewish  Chapel  services  and  the  food  at  the 
Oneg  Shabbats  afterward  gave  us  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to,  especially  in  plebe 
year,"  he  recalls. 

Another  extracurricular  activity  that 
makes  his  eyes  light  up  when  he  discusses  it 
is  flying.  He  is  working  on  his  pilot's  license 
and  hopes  to  continue  that  in  Maryland.  At 
graduation,  however,  his  spirits  were  flying 
on  sheer  happiness.* 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ran 
across  an  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  should  convert  a  number 
of  deficit  watchers  into  off-budget 
credit  watchers. 

It  makes  a  very  important  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  Federal  deficit  tells 
less  than  half  the  story  about  the 
extent  of  Federal  borrowing.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
extent  of  the  Government's  claim  on 
the  capital  market,  the  focus  should 
be  on  the  careening  Federal  credit  ac- 
tivity taking  place  off  budget. 
Careening  Credit 

Not  so  long  ago,  everybody  watched  the 
CPI.  It  went  up  and  up  at  a  snappy  clip— 
what  fun.  But  after  some  months  of  slowing 
and  faltering,  watching  it  got  kind  of 
boring.  Nowadays,  everybody  watches  the 
budget  deficit.  It,  too.  goes  up  and  up;  but 
the  deficit  watchers  are  missing  the  t>olnt. 

The  deficit  watched  by  watchers  is  the 
difference  between  what  the  government 
will  take  in  and  what  it'll  put  out  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  federal  budget.  The  size  of  the 
shortfall  is  taken  as  an  indicator  of  how 
much  government  will  be  borrowing.  And 
that's  why  people  watch  the  deficit.  But  the 
picture  given  by  the  budget  deficit  is  not 
the  full  picture;  in  fact,  it's  not  even  half 
the  picture. 

There  exists  another  budget  and  this 
budget  also  generates  a  deficit  which  re- 
quires government  borrowing.  It's  called  off- 
budget.  Off-budget  is  where  the  financing 
needs  of  federal  credit  programs  reside.  And 
what  big  needs  they  are.  Since  1977,  new 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  have  towered 
over  the  budget  deficit.  Last  year,  off- 
budget  credit  represented  over  a  fifth  of  the 
funds  raised  in  the  domestic  credit  market. 

Off-budget  credit  ranges  from  high  visibil- 
ity items  like  bailouts  for  Chrysler  and  New 
York  City  to  more  obscure  programs  like  as- 
sistance for  Indians  and  railroads,  although 
most  programs  are  targeted  for  housing. 
Generally,  government  credit  programs  fall 
into  three  types:  direct  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees and  borrowing  by  sponsored  agencies. 
Many  programs  provide  more  than  one  tyi)e 
of  credit.  The  purpose  of  all  the  programs  is 
to  provide  cheap  credit  for  those  who  might 
otherwise  be  shut  out  of  the  market. 

Most  of  the  financing  itself  is  an  under- 
cover job,  done  through  a  conduit  known  as 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  This  bank  bor- 
rows money  from  the  Treasury  and  it  bor- 
rows largely  on  the  basis  of  "entitlements" 
without  effective  oversight.  Not  surprising, 
then,  that  since  its  creation  in  1974  the 
amount  of  off-budget  credit  extended  has 
zoomed.  Indeed,  off-budget  credit  is  the 
fastest  growing  form  of  credit  in  the  domes- 
tic credit  market. 

This  credit  activity— no  matter  how 
sneaky  its  procurement— has  exactly  the 
same  impact  as  on-budget  demands  for 
credit:  It  crowds  out  private  borrowers. 
Thus,  hoping  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
by  limiting  on-budget  borrowing  is  like 
hoping  to  tackle  Earl  Campbell  with  only 
one  arm. 

Aside  from  its  contribution  to  federal  ac- 
tivity in  the  credit  markets,  this  kind  of 
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credit  allocation  is  bad  for  the  economy. 
After  all.  the  point  of  allocating  credit  is  to 
give  credit  to  enterprises  which  fail  the  test 
of  the  marketplace  on  the  premise  that  the 
social  benefits  outweigh  the  costs.  This  is  a 
nice  way  of  saying  that  credit  allocation 
chatmels  funds  away  from  projects  earning 
risk-adjusted  market  rates  of  return  to 
those  earning  below-market  rates.  Credit  al- 
location, by  design,  misallocates  credit  from 
productive  uses  to  less  productive  uses. 

All  this  works  together  to  keep  interest 
rates  high,  productivity  low  and  economic 
growth  slow.  And  it  all  works  together 
largely  unseen  and  unevaluated  by  anyone 
but  agency  bureaucrats  and  lobby  groups  of 
the  sectors  favored  by  cheap  government 
credit. 

Now  that  attention  is  focused  on  getting 
the  government  out  of  the  credit  markets,  it 
would  be  a  great  time  to  rein  in  off-budget 
credit  allocation.  Especially  since  Congress 
has  turned  mulish  about  cutting  the  on- 
budget  deficit  by  cutting  spending.  So  we 
were  delighted  with  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement to  snip  some  $20  billion  from 
loan  guarantees,  llie  proposal  Includes  a 
hefty  $16  billion  chunk  off  housing  finance 
with  the  rest  coming  out  of  a  dozen  or  so 
other  loan  guarantee  programs. 

It  could,  of  course,  be  argued  that  limiting 
new  federal  credit  guarantees  to  $161  billion 
this  year  is  not  nearly  enough.  And  it  isn't. 
But  at  least  that  $20  billion  slice  represents 
some  sort  of  recognition  that  it's  a  waste  of 
energy  and  political  capital  to  beat  back  the 
on-budget  deficit  when  the  off-budget  one 
careens  Into  space.* 


"BEAR"  BRYANT  FOR 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
congratulate  one  of  Alabama's  finest 
citizens  and  an  American  sports  living 
legend.  Coach  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant. 

On  Saturday,  November  14.  1981. 
with  an  impressive  victory  over  Penn 
State.  Coach  Bryant  entered  the  foot- 
ball record  books  beside  the  immortal 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  as  the  winningest 
coach  in  collegiate  football.  Coach 
Bryant  now  has  314  victories  in  37 
years  as  a  head  coach,  a  truly  awe- 
some record. 

Bryant  attended  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  played  on  the  1934  Crim- 
son Tide  team  that  defeated  Stanford 
in  the  Rose  Bowl.  He  began  his  coach- 
ing career  as  a  Crimson  Tide  assistant 
in  1936.  Before  returning  to  his  alma 
mater  as  head  coach  in  1958.  Bryant 
built  successful  programs  at  Maryland. 
Kentucky,  and  Texas  A.  &  M.  He  has 
led  Alabama  to  12  Southeastern  Con- 
ference championships  and  6  national 
crowns  during  his  24  years  there.  He 
was  named  National  Coach  of  the 
Year  in  1961,  1971,  and  1973.  The  Ala- 
bama Crimson  Tide  has  played  in  22 
consecutive  bowl  games  under  Coach 
Bryant's  leadership.  This.  too.  is  a  na- 
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tional  record,  and  no  other  team  Is  a 
close  second. 

While  history  often  judges  men  by 
their  victories,  and  Coach  Bryant 
clearly  has  a  place  in  history  because 
of  his,  those  who  know  Coach  Bryant 
luiow  him  as  a  special  man  who  cares 
about  his  players  and  is  more  con- 
cerned about  teaching  "good  living" 
than  he  is  in  setting  records.  Coach 
Bryant  is  an  inspiration  to  all  Alabam- 
ians,  indeed  to  all  Americans.  People 
have  tremendous  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  him.  Among  those  who  have 
played  for  Coach  Bryant  are  such 
greats  as  Joe  Namath,  George  Blanda. 
Steve  Sloan,  Richard  Todd,  and  Xen 
Stabler.  Those  are  just  the  quarter- 
backs: 44  of  Coach  Bryant's  former 
players  or  assistant  coaches  have 
become  head  coacheS^for  collegiate  or 
professional  teams. 

Coach  Bryant  is  an  excfeUent  motiva- 
tor and  an  extremely  popular  figure 
throughout  the  State  of  AlaMLma.  Ala- 
bama political  figures  are  pleas*id  that 
Coach  Bryant  has  decided  not  WKnin 
for  their  jobs,  for  Alabamians  woiH^ 
undoubtedly  elect  him  President. 

I  join  thousands  of  other  Alabam- 
ians in  congratulating  the  greatest 
football  coach  of  all  time.  Coach  Paul 
William  "Bear"  Bryant,  and  in  wishing 
him  many  more  victories.* 


REAGANS  UNDECLARED  WAR 
ON  WOMEN,  CONTINUED 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
designed  to  give  special  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  loans,  management  con- 
sulting, guaranteed  loans.  Government 
contracts,  and  so  forth,  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Comes  now  President  Reagan's  new 
SBA  chief,  Michael  Cardenas,  arguing 
that  "having  special  programs  for 
women  is  discriminating." 

If  special  programs  are  discriminato- 
ry, why  does  Mr.  Cardenas  stay  on  as 
the  head  of  the  SBA? 

The  full  flavor  of  Mr.  Cardenas'  dis- 
engenuous  comments  can  be  obtained 
by  reading  the  November  16,  1981, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "Special  Pro- 
grams for  Women  Dying  Away  at  Rea- 
gan's SBA." 

Special  Procrams  for  Women  Dying  Away 

AT  Reagan's  SBA 

(By  Sanford  L.  Jacobs) 

Special  help  for  women  seems  to  be  going 
out  of  vogue  in  Washington,  where  the 
Reagan  embrace  of  laissez  faire  means  pro- 
grams for  special  groups  are  out  of  favor. 
The  new  team  at  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  practically  killed  the  women's 
programs  there. 

"I  do  not  think,"  says  SBA  Chief  Michael 
Cardenas,  "we  ought  to  have  special  pro- 
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grams  especially  for  women.  I  feel  having 
special  programs  for  women  is  discriminat- 
ing," Mr.  Cardenas  says  women  do  not  need 
programs  tailored  for  them  because  they 
can  find  management  assistance  and  busi- 
ness training  in  SBA's  other  programs. 

Rather  than  special  programs,  the  SBA 
should  inform  women  how  the  agency  can 
help  them,  he  says.  "My  philosophy  is  to  In- 
crease our  outreach  to  them,  to  have  them 
have  more  access."  He  adds:  "With  few  ex- 
ceptions women  have  accepted  it." 

One  who  does  not  accept  it  is  Marlene 
Johnson,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Business  Owners.  "This  ad- 
ministration believes  that  if  you  leave  every- 
one alone,  everyone  will  be  O.K.,"  Miss 
Johnson  says.  "But  historically  that  is  not 
true.  The  strong  prey  on  the  weak." 

Many  women  run  their  businesses  success- 
fully without  special  help,  says  Miss  John- 
son, owner  of  a  St.  Paul  advertising  agency. 
But  many  others  benefit  from  programs 
that  help  them  overcome  the  "cultural  dif- 
ferences" that  make  business  ownership 
tougher  for  some  women  than  for  men. 

Nearly  a  casualty  of  the  SBA  retrench- 
ment was  the  American  Woman's  Economic 
Development  Corp.  in  New  York.  AWED  Is 
considered  one  of  the  best  private,  nonprofit 
training  and  management  assistance  pro- 
grams for  women  entrepreneurs  that  the 
SBA  has  funded.  But  last  February  the  SBA 

lid  it  would  end  the  funding  in  April.  Bea- 
trlfcs^A.  Fitzpatrlck,  AWED's  chief  execu- 
support  from  many  comers,  in- 
cluding cbqsepifttive  Republicans  like  Sena- 
tor Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  a  pal  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  

The  SBA  didn't  cut  off  AWED's  funds  en- 
tirely, though  it  threatened  to  several  times 
during  the  year.  But  the  agency  let  months 
pass  without  sending  any  money,  so  AWED 
couldn't  pay  suppliers  or  employes.  Women 
helped  by  the  program  chipped  in  $56,000: 
corporations  provided  $122,000  more. 

Federal  money  covered  practically  the 
entire  AWED  budget  when  the  cutoff  notice 
came.  Miss  PMtzpatrick  has  obtained  com- 
mitments from  corporate  and  individual 
donors  to  cover  more  than  half  her  budget 
for  the  12  months  ending  next  Sept.  30. 
StUl,  AWED  is  asking  the  SBA  for  nearly 
$600,000  for  the  period  and  lesser  amounts 
for  the  next  two  years.  "That  is  pretty 
steep,"  Mr.  Cardenas  says,  though  he  says 
no  decision  on  the  funding  request  has  been 
made. 

Miss  Fitzpatrick  has  asked  for  $389,000  in 
fiscal  1983  and  $184,000  in  fiscal  1984.  "We 
can't  just  go  from  all  federal  money  to  none 
overnight,"  she  says.  "I  don't  think  we 
should  be  punished  because  we  are  helping 
women."* 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  SKLAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Albert  L.  Sklar, 
an  outstanding  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant retiring  from  the  Eight  Judicial 
Circuit  Court  after  17  years. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Judge  Sklar 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Baltimore  Law  School  in  1932  and  was 
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admitted  to  the  Maryland  Bar  that 
same  year. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  in  1939  and  served 
there  until  1955.  Judge  Sklar's  career 
as  a  public  servant  extended  beyond 
his  responsibilities  as  a  Delegate.  He 
served  as  counsel  to  the  Junior  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  from  1935  to 
1946,  was  a  member  of  the  Tax  Revi- 
sion Commission  of  Maryland  from 
1939  to  1941,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Postwar  Redevelopment  Commission 
from  1941  to  1945. 

He  later  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  Revise  the  I*ublic 
Service  Laws  of  Maryland  and  with 
the  expertise  he  developed  went  on  to 
become  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  from 
1958  to  1964. 

In  addition  to  his  public  career. 
Judge  Sklar  has  been  active  in  reli- 
gious and  social  groups.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Baltimore 
Alumni  Association  from  1965  to  1972, 
was  president  of  the  Menorah  Lodge 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Histadrut 
Council,  and  was  a  board  member  of 
the  Chizuk  Amuno  Congregation.  He 
also  served  on  the  board  of  the  Jewish 
Children  Family  Services  of  Associat- 
ed Jewish  Charities,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Amicable  Lodge  and 
Scottish  Rite. 

In  recognition  of  his  years  of  out- 
standing service,  he  has  received  the 
Menorah  Lodge's  Man-of-the-Year 
Award,  the  Dr.  Herman  Seidel  Hu- 
manitarian Award,  and  the  Alumnus 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Baltimore. 

His  dedicated  service  has  touched 
the  lives  of  many  people,  and  his  con- 
tributions will  be  truly  missed.  I  am 
privileged  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise 
with  me  in  commending  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant— Judge  Sklar,  we 
thank  you.* 


VETERANS'  NEWS  BRIEFS 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 


OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  October  25 
edition  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  This  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Bill  Morris  who  is  the 
conmiander  of  a  Disabled  Veterans 
chapter,  correctly  summarizes  some  of 
the  flaws  of  a  veterans-related  bill 
which  the  House  passed  earlier  this 
fall,  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  bill.  I  voted 
against  this  bill  because  of  its  tremen- 
dous budget  outlays  which  seemed  in- 
consistent with  our  new  commitment 
to  bring  Federal  expenditures  more 
into  line  with  available  resources. 
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The  Sun  article  points  out  that  the 
bill  was  over  budget  requests,  but 
more  important,  that  the  cutbacks  it 
did  call  for  were  taken  from  the  wrong 
areas.  The  article  goes  on  to  make 
some  very  good  suggestions  concerning 
ways  in  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration could  cut  costs,  bring  down  the 
price  of  this  bill,  and  still  give  priority 
service  to  our  American  veterans.  I 
intend  to  make  these  recommenda- 
tions to  the  VA  and  recommend  this 
article  to  you  to  read.     . 

[From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Oct.  25. 1981] 

Veterans'  News  Briefs 

(By  Bill  Morris) 

As  promised  here  is  a  report  on  H.R.  4034. 

When  the  President  took  office  he  submit- 
ted a  proposed  budget  to  Congress.  Congress 
took  a  look  at  it  and  came  up  with  its  own 
version  .  .  .  the  Gramm/LatU  Budget  Com- 
promise. Reagan  agreed  to  accept  it. 

H.R.  4034  established  the  funding  for  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  However,  the  president  said  he  will 
veto  it  if  it  gets  through  Congress  as  it  pro- 
vides a  larger  figure  than  what  he  originally 
asked  for,  and  was  not  in  compliance  with 
his  policy. 

The  bill  squeaked  through  the  House  with 
a  margin  of  209  for  and  197  against  the 
measure  with  27  not  voting.  Jim  Santini 
voted  against  it. 

At  the  VFW  National  Convention  in  the 
summer  of  1980  then  candidate  Reagan 
stated,  "To  me  it  is  unconscionable  that  vet- 
erans in  need  are  denied  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  because  of  inadequate  funding 
which  has  closed  hospital  beds  and  cut 
health  care  personnel  within  the  VA." 

In  his  nationwide  speech  Sept.  23  the 
president  asked  for  an  additional  $451.7  mil- 
lion to  be  further  slashed  from  the  VA 
budget.  A  majority  of  the  cuts  ($297  mil- 
lion) would  come  from  the  VA's  medical 
care  account. 

I  agree  that  some  cuts  need  to  be  expect- 
ed, but  why  not  cut  from  the  top  and  leave 
the  veterans  alone.  The  VA  is  top-heavy 
with  bureaucrats.  For  example,  why  does 
the  VA  need  300  lawyers? 

The  VA  medical  system  can  provide 
health  care  to  veterans  at  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  care  to  the  private  sector. 

If  cuts  are  necessary,  and  they  are,  why 
not  make  the  VA  clinics  part  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital system?  This  would  automatically 
eliminate  several  positions,  all  high-paying, 
such  as  director,  assistant  director,  fiscal, 
medical  chief  of  staff,  several  heads  of  de- 
partments and  many  others.  This  would 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  money  annu- 
ally. Independence  can  sometimes  be  a  bane 
to  one's  existence.* 


HON.  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  TOM  BEVni 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
true  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  honor  one  of 
the  great  living  Americans.  W.  Averell 
Harriman. 

Throughout    his    long    and    distin- 
guished public  career,  Governor  Harri- 
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man  has  served  his  Nation  and  his 
party  with  the  highest  caliber  of 
statesmanship,  character,  and  person- 
al Integrity. 

It  was  my  personal  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council  of  Elected  Officials,  for  which 
he  chaired  the  Foreign  Affairs  Task 
Force. 

Governor  Harriman  shared  freely  of 
his  wise  counsel  and  rich  personal  and 
professional  background.  His  service 
to  this  Nation  as  an  elected  official,  as 
Ambassador,  and  as  counselor  to  our 
Presidents  has  set  him  apart  as  one  of 
our  most  knowledge  citizens  on  the 
workings  of  our  democracy. 

As  he  enters  91st  year,  we  should  all 
be  thankful  for  this  generous  and 
highly  cultured  gentleman.  I  join  with 
America's  citizens  in  honoring  him, 
and  in  wishing  him  continued  health 
and  happiness.* 
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make  rock  and  roll  temporarily  more  popu- 
lar? Who  knows  that  tastes  won't  change? 

Natural  ocean  beaches  come  and  go.  and  I 
understand  that  in  extreme  cases  they  can 
change  from  a  200-foot  width  to  almost  zero 
(or  vice  versa)  as  the  result  of  a  single 
storm.  Potential  disaster  areas  can  easily  be 
created  when  careless  visitors  are  presented 
with  more  and  more  opportunities  to  strip 
sensitive  protective  vegetation  from  the 
dunes.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  irreparable  damage  by  keeping 
human  activities  in  outstanding  natural 
areas  as  simple  as  possible?* 


REMARKS  OF  THEODORE 
EDISON  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  a  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
name  of  Edison  is  justly  celebrated  for 
many  achievements  associated  with 
oiu"  economic  and  technological 
progress  over  the  last  century.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  West  Orange, 
N.J..  where  the  great  inventor  made 
his  home,  and  among  my  distin- 
guished constituents  is  Mr.  Theodore 
Edison,  son  of  the  great  "Wizard."  Mr. 
Edison  recently  communicated  to  me  a 
brief  essay  in  which  he  reflected  on 
the  relative  demands  of  progress  and 
of  preserving  our  envirormient.  I  share 
these  thoughts  with  you: 

Ocean  Beaches,  and  the  Preservation  of 
"VARirrY" 

A  great  many  people  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  population  pressures  are  tending 
to  produce  such  universal  regimentation 
that  our  lives  will  become  poorer  Instead  of 
richer  unless  we  take  Immediate  steps  to 
preserve  "variety." 

For  example.  I  think  that  thousands  of 
the  visitors  to  ocean  beaches  would  like  to 
see  substantial  parts  of  those  beaches  kept 
at  least  somewhat  inaccessible.  Although 
such  people  may  not  visit  a  "remote"  beach 
very  often,  each  one  of  them  may  count 
each  trip  to  it  a  rewarding  and  memorable 
experience,  rather  than  just  another  outing: 
the  "reward"  in  each  case  being  partly  de- 
pendent on  an  understanding  of  the  area's 
unusual  natural  features.  When  off-road  ve- 
hicles invade  such  places,  feelings  of  peace 
and  solitude  are  sure  to  be  destroyed,  and 
unique  elements  of  the  area  can  soon  be  lost 
forever.  Why  does  every  bit  of  beach  have 
to  be  made  so  accessible  that  a  journey  to  it 
degenerates  into  a  mere  alternative  to  going 
to  the  movies? 

By  way  of  simile,  would  it  not  be  a  tragedy 
to  banish  all  classical  music  from  a  metro- 
politan area,  without  possibility  of  recall, 
just  because  a  search  for  excitement  may 


WORKSHOP  MEMBERS  VISIT 
CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday.  November  18,  1981, 
six  men  and  women,  who  are  partici- 
pating in  the  "Senior  Power  in  Gov- 
ernment" workshop  at  the  University 
of  Baltimore,  will  journey  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  firsthand  look  at  their  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  6-week  workshop,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  area  Agency  on 
Aging,  will  acquaint  older  Baltimor- 
eans  with  the  political  process  and  in- 
cludes both  classroom  sessions  at  the 
university  and  field  trips  to  Washing- 
ton, Annapolis,  and  places  of  interest 
in  Baltimore. 

Seniors  who  will  visit  with  us 
Wednesday  are:  Gwendolyn  West,  di- 
rector of  the  Northwest  Senior  Center, 
Hilda  Lurie,  Esther  Cohen,  Inez  Blair, 
Sydney  Tucker,  and  Jack  Glassman. 
Also  visiting  will  be  Dr.  C.  Richard 
Swaim,  assistant  professor.  Public  Af- 
fairs Institute,  University  of  Balti- 
more.* 


WASTEFUL  DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 

OF  mssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  attention  be 
called  to  some  of  the  serious  problems 
involving  wasteful  spending  in  the 
name  of  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  probably  have  had  as 
much  experience  with  defense  appro- 
priations as  anyone  else  serving  in 
Congress.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  begin- 
ning in  1943  and  served  on  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  until  1974.  Since 
that  time  I  have  continued  to  follow 
the  subject  closely.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported strong  national  defense  but  I 
have  learned  through  experience  the 
vast  difference  between  defense  and 
defense  spending. 
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We  are  aware  of  the  warnings  sound- 
ed by  President  Eisenhower  about  the 
military  establishment  and  the  arms 
industry.  And  we  recall  the  convictions 
of  our  former  colleague  and  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mel 
Laird,  that  a  strong  economy  is  the 
first  requirement  for  strong  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  too  many 
have  come  to  judge  our  defense 
strength  by  the  size  of  defense  spend- 
ing. Not  only  is  this  dangerous  but 
simply  spending  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense is  highly  inflationary,  doubly  so 
when  it  is  wasteful.  I  submit  that 
there  is  even  greater  danger  when  our 
leaders,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  we  are  stronger  than  we 
actually  are  just  because  of  increased 
defense  spending. 

For  these  reasons,  and  based  on  my 
years  of  experience  in  defense  appro- 
priations, I  joined  in  initiating  a  broad 
study  of  defense  procurement  prac- 
tices and  related  matters.  We  did  this 
in  February  as  the  huge  increases  in 
defense  spending  were  being  proposed. 
That  study  has  been  completed  and 
the  Defense  Department  has  been 
asked  to  reply  to  the  findings. 

On  October  19,  1981,  in  view  of  the 
gravity  of  some  of  the  findings,  a  copy 
of  the  investigative  staff  report  was 
provided  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  his  response  amd  action.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  major  issues  set 
forth  in  the  report  were  separately 
identified  in  the  letter  of  transmittal 
to  provide  emphasis.  One  month  later 
no  response  has  been  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  committee  has  directed  the  sur- 
veys and  investigations  staff  to  contin- 
ue its  efforts  in  this  area,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated further  such  reports  will 
follow. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members  and 
others  I  include  in  the  Record  a  brief 
summary  of  the  report. 

Summary  of  Investigative  Study 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee directed  the  Committee's  Sur- 
veys and  Investigations  Staff  to  conduct  a 
broad  investigation  into  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  Staff  submitted  a  comprehensive 
report  on  September  23,  1981,  followed  by 
supplements  on  October  23  and  27,  1981. 

The  DOD  supports  between  one-fourth 
and  one-third  of  all  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  United  States.  About  $10  billion  is 
spent  each  year  on  Defense-related  R&D. 
Much  of  the  technology  of  the  R&D  com- 
munity has  resulted,  for  example,  in  the 
construction  of  a  combat  ship  requiring 
35,000  design  changes  and  6,000  change 
orders  so  that  every  possible  "Buck  Rogers 
gadget"  as  it  is  developed  can  be  included. 
Thus,  the  development  time  has  lengthened 
for  each  succeeding  generation  of  weapons 
systems.  For  example,  the  Polaris  A-1  took 
5  years,  the  Polaris  A-3  took  6  years,  the  Po- 
seidon C-3  took  9  years,  and  the  Trident  C-4 
will  take  about  11  years!  Low-cost  estimates 
are  encouraged  in  order  to  get  R<bD  pro- 
grams through  the  approval  and  budget 
process,  and  money  is  spent  and  results  ac- 
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cepted  whether  or  not  a  quantified  strategic 
or  tactical  combat  need  exists. 

There  Is  the  lack  of  competitive  procure- 
ment as  required  by  enacted  legislation. 
Only  about  U  percent  of  DOD's  procure- 
ment dollars  are  spent  under  the  competi- 
tive procurement  method,  thereby  driving 
procurement  costs  upward. 

The  DOD  has  placed  its  priorities  and 
funds  in  areas  of  R<ScD  and  the  procurement 
of  weai>ons  systems,  neglecting  the  logistical 
support  for  these  systems  for  many  years. 
The  82nd  Airtwme  Division,  the  Army's  pre- 
mier combat  outfit,  frequently  failed  to 
submit  requisitions  for  material  that  was 
sorely  needed  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient 
Army  O&M  funds  were  not  available  not- 
withstanding billions  of  dollars  unobligated 
and  unspent. 

The  Army  has  requested  $869  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  to  procure  600  Infantry/ 
Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicles  (IFV/CFV).  A 
premature  decision  to  type-classify  and 
produce  these  expensive  multipurpose  vehi- 
cles has  resulted  in  vehicles  produced  which 
will  not  effectively  meet  requirements.  Pro- 
duction problems  and  changes  in  tests  re- 
quired to  assess  doctrine,  tactics,  vulnerabil- 
ity, and  sup(K>rtability  have  delayed 
planned  achievement  of  an  initial  operating 
capability  by  more  than  1  year  and  will 
probably  result  in  costly  design  changes  and 
additional  program  delays. 

Development  of  the  PATRIOT  air  defense 
missile  system  continues  to  progress  under 
constrained  conditions  pending  the  results 
of  DOD  directed  tests.  The  PATRIOT  force 
included  in  Army's  air  defense  plan  does  not 
meet  all  of  the  Army's  D-day  requirements, 
and  recent  studies  show  this  need  can  be 
met  by  a  number  of  options.  If  the  PATRI- 
OT is  chosen  as  the  option,  production  costs 
can  be  reduced  and  delivery  can  be  expedit- 
ed by  increasing  the  number  of  units  pro- 
duced each  year. 

The  concept  of  a  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 
Task  Force  has  evolved  from  a  force  of  light 
divisions  capable  of  rapid  response  to  con- 
tingencies throughout  the  world,  to  a  very 
costly,  unified  command  for  Southwest 
Asia.  Program  costs  are  currently  estimated 
at  $17  billion  but  will  likely  be  higher;  yet 
there  is  no  approved  operational  plan  in  ex- 
istence as  yet  for  the  RDJTP. 

The  primary  constraining  factor  on  the 
RDJTF's  potential  for  success  is  transporta- 
tion, especially  the  woefully  inadequate  air- 
lift. Planning  for  the  Maritime  Preposition- 
ing  Ships  program,  as  well  as  seallft  sup- 
port, in  general,  in  many  instances  appears 
to  consist  of  ill-conceived,  urgency  driven, 
stop-gap  measures  that  either  do  not  fulfill 
requirements  or  are  contrary  to  them.  Du- 
plicative and  potentially  costly  communica- 
tions planning  shortfalls  are  also  in  evi- 
dence. 

Military  spending  in  preparation  for 
chemical  warfare  has  been  limited  in  recent 
years  to  protective  equipment.  The  planned 
fiscal  year  1982  procurement  of  modifica- 
tions to  warning  devices  presently  in  the 
U.S.  inventory  at  a  cost  of  $67  million.  A 
less  expensive  modification  kit  is  available 
which  would  result  in  an  initial  procure- 
ment savings  of  approximately  $57.8  mil- 
lion. 

The  full  cost  of  the  proposed  B-1  LRCA 
program  will  be  considerably  more  than  the 
"Ijaseline"  cost  of  $19.7  billion.  The  aircraft 
will  have  less  capability  than  directed  by 
Congress,  and  the  highly  concurrent  sched- 
ule for  development  and  procurement  poses 
significant  risks  to  timely  deployment  and 
adequate  support  of  the  system. 
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The  Army  has  requested  over  $2.2  billion 
this  year  to  procure  M-1  tanks.  This  tank 
still  has  design  deficiencies,  falls  to  meet 
several  requirements  pertinent  to  maintain- 
ability and  supportability,  and  actual  pro- 
duction continues  to  lag  far  behind  previ- 
ously planned  and  funded  delivery  sched- 
ules. 

A  decision  by  the  Navy  to  remove  the 
automated  propulsion  control  system  from 
TARAWA  Class  LHA,  amphibious  assault 
ship  (installed  at  great  cost),  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  additional  $30  million. 

Deficiencies  in  the  Target  Acquisition  Dis- 
play System  of  the  Army's  new  AH-64 
Attack  Helicopter  (the  cost  of  which  has  es- 
calated more  than  100  percent  since  the 
award  of  the  maturity  development  con- 
tract) make  the  capability  of  the  entire 
weapon  system  questionable. 

Contractors'  pyramiding  of  prices  for  com- 
ponents and  partf  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  In  one  instance, 
a  part  purchased  by  DOD  from  a  prime  con- 
tractor at  a  cost  of  $199,405  had  been  ob- 
tained by  this  prime  from  a  subcontractor 
at  a  cost  of  only  $9,770.  After  passing 
through  the  hands  of  several  other  subcon- 
tractors, the  cost  Increase  to  DOD  over  the 
original  subcontractor's  actual  base  price 
was  1,941  percent. 

IDefense  contractors  continue  to  pass  unal- 
lowable overhead  costs  on  to  DOD.  Exam- 
ples of  unallowable  costs  contractors  have 
attempted  to  hide  in  their  overhead  pools 
include  $1,500  for  10  tickets  to  the  premier 
of  the  movie  "Superman"  and  $266  for  a 
tour  of  Tijuana,  Mexico.  Due  to  manpower 
shortages  in  DOD  audit  functions,  these 
items  were  discovered  on  a  sampling  basis, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  such  charges 
go  undiscovered  and  are  actually  paid  each 
year. 

Post  initial  provisioning  reviews  are  not 
being  conducted  as  required  by  regulation. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  spare  parts,  and  cannibalization  has 
become  a  way  of  life  in  the  field.  For  exam- 
ple, at  RAF  Bentwaters  in  June  1981.  the 
cannibalization  rate  on  the  A-10  was  9.7  per- 
cent for  each  100  sorties  flown.  This  situa- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  A-10  but  includes 
items  as  uncomplicated  as  the  Army's  "off- 
the-shelf"  M-880  Dodge  pickup  truck. 

The  implementation  by  the  military  serv- 
ices of  a  strong,  workable  challenging  proce- 
dure for  requisition  of  nonstandard  and 
nonstocked  items,  which  they  have  resisted 
for  years,  could  save  the  taxpayers  about 
$141  million  annually. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  inventory 
losses  are  due  to  inadequate  supply  process- 
es, losses  in  transit,  and  theft.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  year  1980,  DLA  alone  experienced  a 
net  loss  on  Government  property  it  handled 
in  the  amount  of  $41.7  million. 

The  Leader/Follower  procurement  tech- 
nique can  lead  to  an  increase  of  competitive 
procurement  and  result  in  savings  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  procurement  dollars. 
The  Army's  Missile  Command  used  this 
technique  to  good  effect  in  the  procurement 
of  only  three  weapons  systems  and  achieved 
estimated  savings  exceeding  $171  million. 

Pursuit  of  an  agressive  component  break- 
out program  can  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings in  the  purchase  of  spare  parts  by  the 
military  services.  One  major  contractor 
charged  DOD  630  percent  more  for  spare 
parts  than  it  would  cost  if  these  spares  had 
been  procured  directly  from  the  component 
manufacturer. 

Higher  prices  are  paid  for  DOD  procured 
items  because  of  erroneous  or  improper  pro- 
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curement  method  coding.  Inadequate  or 
nonexistent  technical  specification  data, 
and  restrictive  procurement  specifications. 
The  net  effect  of  these  procurement  prac- 
tices is  an  Increase  in  sole-sotirce  and/or 
noncompetitive  contract  awards. 

The  military  services  are  paying  signifi- 
cantly different  and  sometimes  higher 
prices  to  procure  the  same  items.  The  Army 
currently  has  two  contracts  for  the  same 
supply  item,  one  of  which  is  administered  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  Dallas.  The 
cost  of  the  item  is  $29.42  under  the  Phila- 
delphia contract  but  $55.00  under  the  Dallas 
contract. 

The  Naval  Sea  System  Command 
(NAVSEA)  continues  to  practice  unsound 
contracting  policies  in  applying  economic 
price  adjustment  clauses  to  overhead.  This 
failure  was  emphasized  to  NAVSEA  early  in 
this  study.  NAVSEA's  response  has  failed  to 
reflect  an  understanding  of  this  deficiency, 
and  they  continue  doing  business  In  the 
same  old  way— compounding  the  problem. 
NAVSEA  stands  alone  among  DOD  agencies 
in  its  handling  of  economic  price  adjust- 
ment clauses. 

Problems  exist  in  contracting  for  engi- 
neering, maintenance,  technical,  and  logistic 
support  services  because  of  continuous  reli- 
ance on  contractors  rather  than  DOD  per- 
sonnel. A  series  of  negotiated  contract  ex- 
tensions that  resulted  in  the  Government 
paying  about  $1.2  million  more  than  the 
going  competitive  rate  for  repair  services 
that  totaled  about  $8.6  million. 

Neither  DOD  nor  the  military  services  are 
cognizant  of  the  numbers  of  persons  or  costs 
Involved  in  contractor-supplies  technical 
services  or  the  total  effect  such  services 
have  on  the  present  state  of  readiness.  In 
1980,  the  Logistics  Management  Institute, 
an  outside  study  agency,  reported  approxi- 
mately 4,500  in-house  and  contractor  civil- 
ians provide  technical  assistance  to  U.S. 
forces  in  CONUS,  overseas,  and  aljoard 
Navy  ships.  DOD  was  unable  to  obtain  these 
figures  from  internal  management  systems. 

Processes  for  material  obligation  valida- 
tion are  inadequate,  ineffective,  and  time- 
consuming.  Requisitions  for  material  no 
longer  reqmred  have  not  been  cancelled 
and,  conversely,  valid  requisitions  have  been 
erroneously  cancelled— seriously  delaying 
the  receipt  of  needed  supplies  by  combat 
units.* 


GUN  CONTROL  OVERSEAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  subject  of  gun 
control  overseas  appeared  recently  on 
the  editor's  page  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  found  it  very  informa- 
tive and  compelling,  and  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  missed  it. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept. 
28,  1981] 
Gun  Coktrols  Overseas 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 
A  proposed  federal  law  to  regulate  the 
ownership   of   handguns   is   being   pushed 
toward  hearings  In  Congress.  Moreover,  ad- 
vocates of  gim  control  are  expected  to  raise 
the  issue  when  the  President's  crime-pre- 
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vention  package,  now  in  preparation,  comes 
up  for  congressional  debate. 

To  provide  a  basis  for  comparison,  we 
asked  our  correspondents  around  the  world 
how  other  countries  deal  with  gun  sales. 
Their  reports: 

Ottawa.  In  Canada,  all  guns  must  be  regis- 
tered. To  buy  a  handgun,  you  must  get  a 
five-year  certificate  from  the  local  police, 
who  will  check  your  mental  stability  and 
general  conduct  and  ask  why  you  need  a 
firearm.  You  take  the  certificate  to  a  dealer 
and  pick  out  the  gun  you  want.  You  de- 
scribe it  to  the  police  and  if  they  approve, 
they  give  you  a  certificate  to  buy  it.  The 
dealer  checks  the  permit  and  makes  a 
record. 

London.  Owning  a  rifle  or  handgun  in 
Britain  requires  a  license  renewable  every 
three  years.  To  buy  a  gun,  an  individual 
must  apply  directly  to  the  chief  police  offi- 
cer of  the  area.  Typical  of  conditions  Im- 
posed are  membership  in  an  established 
shooting  club  and  keeping  the  gun  and  am- 
munition in  the  club's  security  at  all  times. 
A  license  to  own  a  gun  is  not  necessarily 
permission  to  carry  it  around. 

Paris.  For  a  handgun  under  35  centime- 
ters (alx)ut  13%  inches)  in  length,  you  need 
a  permit  authorized  by  the  government  rep- 
resentative in  the  locality,  who  checks  your 
reasons  and  record.  The  only  people  allowed 
to  carry  handguns  are  police  officers  or. 
sometimes,  persons  who  transport  large 
sums  of  money.  The  penalty  for  illegal  pos- 
session is  one  to  three  years  for  the  first  of- 
fense, two  to  five  for  the  second. 

Bonn.  Prolonged  examination  is  necessary 
to  get  a  hunting  license,  which  permits  ac- 
quisition of  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  A  handgim 
then  is  permitted  also,  to  give  wounded  ani- 
mals the  coup  de  grace.  The  only  other 
ground  for  buying  a  handgim  is  special  need 
such  as  regular  transport  of  large  sums  or 
being  a  target  for  terrorists.  Weapons  must 
be  registered. 

Rome.  Any  Italian  without  a  criminal 
record  can  legally  buy  a  gun.  Italians  buying 
weapons  are  automatically  registered  with 
the  police.  To  carry '.  a  firearm  away  from 
home,  a  second  permit  is  required.  A  propos- 
al to  let  only  police  officers  carry  guns  out- 
side the  home  was  heavily  defeated  four 
days  after  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Geneva.  Nearly  every  Swiss  home  has  a 
rifle  or  revolver,  because  servicemen  are  re- 
quired to  keep  their  weapons  there;  abuses 
reportedly  are  rare.  Licensing  and  registra- 
tion are  required  for  buying  a  personal 
handgun  or  other  firearm.  Sale  to  ex-con- 
victs, alcoholics  and  the  mentally  ill  is  for- 
bidden. 

Stockholm.  All  sales  of  firearms  are  regis- 
tered, and  the  police  examine  every  applica- 
tion. Few  people  own  personal  handguns. 
Mailorder  guns  are  banned. 

Moscow.  Citizens  can't  legally  have  fire- 
arms without  special  permission— or  hunt- 
ing knives,  either,  except  in  the  far  North. 
Hunters  in  a  club  can  have  weapons  if  they 
register  them  with  the  police  and  keep  them 
at  the  club. 

Tokyo.  Handgun  ownership  is  restricted 
to  a  very  few  types  of  persons.  Police-admin- 
istered tests  and  screening  of  prior  conduct 
have  been  tightened  more  and  more.  Li- 
cense duration  has  been  shortened  to  three 
years.  Illegal  possession  draws  fines  up  to 
$13,000. 

Peking.  Even  air  rifles  are  restricted  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  pur- 
chase of  a  flrestfin  requires  permission  from 
a  work  unit  and  a  permit  from  a  security 
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agency.  An  individual  almost  never  receives 
a  permit  for  a  handgun.* 


CUTS  IN  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
FUNDING 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  desire  to  end 
all  subsidies  for  construction  of  rental 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  is  well  known.  Less  well 
known  but  perhaps  more  damaging  is 
its  steady  withdrawal  of  support  for 
an  important  existing  housing  re- 
source—the Nation's  1.2  million  units 
of  public  housing,  which  provide  shel- 
ter for  over  3.4  million  tenants. 

Notwithstanding  the  administra- 
tion's hook  or  crook  accounting  meth- 
ods, cuts  in  the  operating  subsidies 
and  modernization  programs,  com- 
bined with  increases  in  tenant  rent 
payments,  will  cause  very  real  harm. 
Tenants  who  are  already  stretched 
thin  will  be  paying  more  but  getting 
less.  Housing  authorities  will  be 
unable  to  provide  even  their  current 
level  of  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
services.  Those  authorities  which  are 
not  yet  in  desperate  financial  condi- 
tion will  be  so  soon  others  will  face 
bankruptcy  and  the  closing  of  units. 

On  Sunday,  November  15,  the  New 
York  Times  printed  a  story  describing 
the  administration's  plans  concerning 
public,  housing  and  the  drastic  impact 
that  these  plans  will  have.  I  submit 
that  article  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

New  York  Assails  Reagan  Proposal  on 

Ptrauc  Housing 

(By  Lee  A.  Daniels) 

A  Reagan  Administration  plan  that  would 
reduce  Federal  aid  for  public  housing,  cou- 
pled with  rent  increases  for  all  600.000  ten- 
ants of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity, will  have  'a  traumatic  and  devastating 
effect, "  the  agency's  two  top  officials 
charge. 

Joseph  J.  Christian,  the  authority's  chair- 
man, said  last  week  that  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  Federal  aid  "would  severely  re- 
strict what  we  could  do  across  the  board." 

"Our  operations  would  no  longer  be  recog- 
nizable as  the  program  we're  running 
today,"  he  said. 

John  Simon,  the  authority's  general  man- 
ager, said  the  reductions  and  the  increase  in 
rents  could  result  in  "great  instability  and 
turmoil"  throughout  the  264  housing 
projects  in  the  city.  The  rent  increases, 
which  are  scheduled  to  take  effect  next 
year,  will  require  tenants  to  pay  1  percent 
more  of  their  income  toward  rental  in  each 
of  five  years. 

"It  seems  they  have  declared  World  War 
III  on  public  housing,"  Mr.  Simon  said,  re- 
ferring to  Federal  officials. 
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$185  MtLUON  SUBSIDY  LAST  YEAR 

The  two  men  were  reacting  to  an  Adminis- 
tration request  to  Congress  for  $1.06  billion 
in  Federal  subsidies  for  the  nation's  local 
housing  authorities  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  began  Oct.  1.  That  would  be  69 
percent  of  the  amount  that,  according  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  1974,  agencies  could 
have  expected  under  a  formula  established 
by  the  act. 

Even  if  Congress  should  appropriate  more 
that  the  Administration  is  requesting,  the 
Administration  could  spend  less. 

In  1980.  Federal  subsidies  to  local  housing 
agencies  totaled  $962  million,  about  85  per- 
cent of  what  they  were  eligible  for  under 
the  established  formula.  Nationally,  the 
Federal  Government  provides  operating 
subsidies  for  1.2  million  units  of  public 
housing  that  shelter  3.4  million  tenants. 

The  Federal  subsidy  for  New  York's  hous- 
ing agency  last  year  was  $185.2  million,  the 
officials  said.  They  said  that  left  them  with 
a  $31  million  shortfall,  which  was  made  up 
by  reducing  numerous  services  and  by  leav- 
ing 10  percent  of  the  agency's  12,000  staff 
positions  unfilled. 

While  the  subsidy  would  go  to  about  $204 
million  under  the  Administration's  request 
to  Congress,  the  housing  agency's  increasing 
expenses  and  deficit— factors  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  1974  formula— would 
mean  that  the  Federal  aid  would  be  less 
than  Congress  envisioned  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1974. 

The  Administration's  new  request  for 
funds  was  strongly  criticized  last  week  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials.  The  group  contended  that  the 
Federal  subsidy  should  remain  at  least  at  85 
percent  of  the  formula,  which  would  be 
about  $1.26  billion. 

Philip  Abrams,  a  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  said  last  week  that 
the  proposed  reduction  in  subsidies  could  be 
offset  with  improved  management  and 
larger  contributions  from  state  and  local 
governments. 

However,  public  housing  officials  said  it 
was  unrealistic  to  expect  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments, which  themselves  are  financially 
strapped,  to  make  additional  contributions 
to  local  housing  authorities. 

SHARP  COMMENTS  UNUSUAL 

In  addition,  housing  officials  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  in  the  nation  contend 
that  public  housing,  from  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  to  the  support  of  numerous 
operating  programs,  has  been  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility since  projects  began  to  be  built 
in  the  1930's  and  that  the  Government 
cannot  simply  walk  away  from  them  now. 

The  sharp  comments  by  Mr.  Christian, 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Simon,  its  general  man- 
ager, during  an  hourlong  interview  at  the 
authority's  headquarters  in  Manhattan, 
were  a  departure  from  their  usually  low-key 
public  stance. 

Mr.  Simon  set  forth  his  views  last  month 
in  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  which  was  later 
submitted  to  a  Congressional  subcommittee. 
In  the  letter,  Mr.  Simon  said  that  the  pro- 
posed reductions  would  force  the  agency  "to 
make  the  kind  of  cuts  that  will  lead  to  a 
rapid  and  substantial  deterioration  of  all 
Federal  projects  in  New  York  City." 

He  also  said  they  would  produce  "tenant 
unrest  in  very  difficult  areas  of  the  city" 
and  lead  "to  the  probability  of  rent-with- 
holding actions,  some  legally  sanctioned  by 
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court  orders  for  lack  of  services  which  will 
further  damage  the  financial  viability  of  the 
authority." 

Specifically.  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Simon 
said  the  proposed  reductions  would  force 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  to 
take  these  actions: 

Cut  its  workforce  by  1.200  people,  includ- 
ing 200  in  management  and  supervisory  po- 
sitions. 

Reduce  its  1.400-member  police  force  by 
100  officers. 

Eliminate  half  of  all  painting  contracts, 
now  let  to  private  contractors  through 
public  bidding,  for  apartments  and  public 
spaces.  According  to  city  law,  the  authority 
must  repaint  these  areas  every  three  years. 
Because  of  a  necessarily  greater  gap  be- 
tween paint  jobs.  Mr.  Simon  said,  the 
agency  would  be  "extremely  vulnerable  to 
rent  abatement  claims."  a  situation  that 
would  "further  exacerbate  its  financial  con- 
ditions by  incurring  additional  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses." 

Eliminate  half  of  all  maintenance  and 
repair  contracts  and  purchase  of  materials 
for  such  work. 

Eliminate  routine  replacement  of  all  gas 
ranges  and  refrigerators,  which  are  normal- 
ly replaced  on  a  16-year  cycle. 

Close  down  all  community  centers,  day- 
care centers,  centers  and  programs  for  the 
elderly,  and  all  other  tenant  and  youth  pro- 
grams. 

"There's  going  to  be  a  cumulative  impact 
on  our  tenants,"  Mr.  Christian  said  in  the 
interview.  "Many  of  them  are  being  affected 
by  budget  cuts  in  other  social  service  areas. 
Now  they'll  see  us  raising  rents  while  cut- 
ting services.  It's  not  going  to  go  over  well." 

His  words  were  underscored  by  Harold 
Pinkney,  chairman  of  the  49-member  Resi- 
dent Advisory  Council,  the  Housing  Author- 
ity's official  tenants  union.  Members  of  the 
council,  a  volunteer  body,  are  elected  by  dis- 
tricts from  all  of  the  agency's  projects. 

In  a  separate  interview.  Mr.  Pinkney— who 
praised  the  authority  for  its  current  and 
past  work— said  the  proposed  Federal  reduc- 
tions would  be  "very  devastating"  for  the 
tenants  and  the  authority. 

'Many  tenants  are  stretched  thin  now." 
he  continued,  adding  that  if  the  Housing 
Authority  increased  rents  and  cut  services, 
"they're  asking  for  trouble— a  citywide  rent 
strike  is  a  real  possibility." 

Such  a  situation  would  represent  an  ex- 
traordinary turn  of  events  for  the  author- 
ity, which  is  the  oldest  and  widely  regarded 
as  among  the  most  stable  and  best-run 
public  housing  agencies  in  the  country. 

The  popular  image  of  New  York's  housing 
projects  is  represented  by  such  giant 
projects  as  the  3,500-unit  Whitman-Inger- 
soU  development  in  Brooklyn  or  the  2,000- 
unit  Frederick  Douglass  Houses  in  Manhat- 
tan. Two  of  these  high-rise  complexes  have 
more  than  3,000  units,  eight  have  more  than 
2,000,  and  63  have  more  than  1,000  apart- 
ments. However,  the  large  majority  of  the 
authority's  projects  are  low-rise  buildings  of 
less  than  700  units  each. 

In  managing  this  vast  enterprise,  the 
Housing  Authority  collects  about  97  percent 
of  the  rents  due  every  month— it  collected 
$256.3  million  last  year— and  is  generally 
credited  with  a  good  record  and  you  won't 
be  wrong."  said  Robert  Maffin,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Officials,  referring 
to  the  New  York  agency.  "That's  the  com- 
ment you'll  get  from  any  quarter." 

Federal  housing  officials,  who  have  offi- 
cially commended  the  New  York  Authori- 
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ty's  management  record  in  the  past,  recent- 
ly asked  them  to  help  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  revise  its  management  proce- 
dures. The  Chicago  authority,  the  second 
largest  in  the  country,  has  been  beset  with 
chronic  management  and  financial  difficul- 
ties. 

Mr.  Simon  noted  that  the  Housing  Au- 
thority had  a  waiting  list  of  about  160.000 
people,  even  though,  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  turnover  in  project  apartments, 
in  would  take  them  18  years  to  get  an  apart- 
ment. The  length  of  that  waiting  list,  he 
said,  "speaks  volumes  about  the  need  for 
housing  among  poor  people  in  the  city." 

"And  yet,"  Mr.  Christian  added,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "is  cutting  back  on  its 
help.  I  think  they're  trying  to  eliminate 
Government's  responsibility  for  housing, 
period."* 


DULANEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS VISIT  NATION'S  CAP- 
ITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  November  18,  1981. 
230  young  men  and  women  from  the 
senior  class  of  Dulaney  High  School. 
Lutherville,  Md.,  will  journey  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  firsthand  look  at  their 
Nation's  Capital. 

These  students,  lead  by  Mr.  Robert 
Webster,  Mr.  James  McNamara,  Mr. 
Anthony  Capezio,  Mr.  Edwin  Lynch 
and  Mr.  Maynard  Keadle,  will  tour 
Capitol  Hill  on  their  own,  observe  the 
House  and  Senate  in  session,  and  sit  in 
on  committee  hearings. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  visit  with 
us,  and  I  hope  their  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  process  will  continue. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Wednes- 
day are: 

Patti  Abers,  Nancy  Aleszczyk,  Martha 
Allen,  Bill  Auslander,  Lisa  Allen,  Jennifer 
Azzam,  Ruthie  Babcock,  Debbi  Barrett,  Mi- 
chael L.  Cirri,  Dave  Carey,  Keith  Blades, 
Jennefer  Baer,  Bob  Adolph,  Joan  M.  Baker. 

Dave  Bauer,  Debbie  Bennett,  Jeff  Bauer, 
Jim  Boulden,  Melanie  Pefinis,  Beth  Merlin, 
Yvonne  Beare,  Mary  Beth  Berie,  Janet 
James,  Janice  Bedford,  Pam  McDade,  Scott 
Heffner,  Charles  Brown,  Jill  Campbell. 

Maria  Carlucci,  Suzanne  Cooke,  Vance 
Cole,  John  Corsi,  Laurie  Mcintosh,  Barb 
Williams,  Christina  Mosner,  Bill  Copen- 
haver,  Jamie  Flattery,  Scott  Conewell,  Pam 
Carlson,  Karen  Conley.  Kim  Jensky,  Steve 
Marshner,  Pat  Burton,  Missy  Hoffman. 

Carol  Dudley,  Karlene  Crowley,  Melanie 
Cutler,  Larry  Detweiler,  Barrie  Degraw, 
John  DeSantis,  Kathy  Ehrlich,  Ginger 
Engel,  Carol  Drussell,  Dianne  Diehl,  Eric 
Hetrick,  John  Chlan,  Walter  Eppler,  Nancy 
Ettenhofer. 

John  Faillace,  Sharon  Fleming,  Jim 
Fahey,  Chris  Cross,  Sherri  Craig,  Kris  Et- 
tenhofer, Barbara  Cobb,  Joseph  Gagliano, 
Bill  Schroeter,  Harry  Walker,  Bill  Pearce, 
Don  White,  Dennis  Rice,  Ursula  Vinson. 

Roy  Littler,  Dereen  Schafer,  Stephen 
LaRocca,    Amy    Funk,    Joe    Glass.    Claire 
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Foley.  Bill  Gavenes.  Fred  Plach.  Nick 
Garcia.  Betty  Gladstone.  Nick  Fillpidls, 
Steve  Flemke,  Laura  Priedel,  Guy  Garey. 

Kyle  Gnmie,  Robet  Gugerty,  John  Ham- 
mann,  Chris  Hartlng,  Amy  Hempey,  Denise 
Hanna,  David  Jeter.  Adriane  Green.  Chris 
Hayes,  Lisa  Griesbaum,  Scott  Heffner.  Erik 
Hopf,  Lisa  Hovermale,  Mary  Huffman. 

Raymond  Isenock,  Glen  Jackson,  Jessica 
Jett,  Mike  Jones,  Jeff  Maclay,  Lauran 
Rough,  David  Langrehn,  Alex  Inde,  Peggie 
Johnston,  Mark  Hull,  Senda  Johnston. 
Chris  Klaben.  Karen  Johnston.  Kathy 
Hoyt. 

Scott  Kenney.  Jeff  Klass.  Gretchen 
Knapp.  Glenn  Kroneberger.  Karen  Hotton. 
Cindy  Lederer.  Shaune  Kellett,  Beth  Ann 
Lansinger.  Rich  Krueger,  Craig  Landsman, 
Kris  King,  David  King.  Beth  Kirchner, 
Margie  Lanzette. 

Karen  O'Connor,  Tracey  Schuerbolz. 
Sandy  Rudolf,  Kathy  Rowe,  Cathy  Russo. 
Stacey  Shinn,  Linda  Shirley,  Steve  Smith, 
Tom  Smith,  Joselina  Sorra,  Matthew  Steg- 
man,  Erik  Stensvold,  Renuka  Ramaiah, 
Tom  Siedlecki. 

Shaida  Sina,  Kelly  Sporer.  Linda  Singh, 
Andy  Bemer,  Jaqueline  Stepcick,  Sheelah 
Sullivan,  S.  Wagner,  'nffany  S.  Tagg.  Scott 
.  Thilbodeau,  Cathy  Thompson,  Mami  Til- 
rico,  Mark  Tipmongkol,  Michael  Valencia, 
Hector  Vinas. 

Kenneth  Warfield.  Maria  Voelker,  Bob 
Volk,  Ann  Wazenski.  Shelley  Workman,  Jeff 
Zimmerman,  Brian  Znamirowski,  Ted  Wol- 
linski,  Dave  Workinger.  Amy  White,  Karen 
ZurweUe,  Joseph  Wynn,  Tom  Wilkes,  Steve 
Wientge. 

Lou  Fazio,  Claudie  Lee,  Robert  Lee,  Lynn 
Leonard,  Kenny  Long,  Andrew  Marley.  Amy 
Marshall,  Kelly  Lindsay,  Lisa  Lorenzo.  Neil 
Lewis,  Mark  Lentz,  Soo  Lee,  Robb  Lippy, 
Mark  Mathlas,  Sondra  Lee. 

Charles  McManus,  Tamara  McMillan, 
Scott  McQuaid,  Jennifer  Melcher.  Joe  Mon- 
talbano,  Neil  Moore,  Linda  Morgan,  Sandy 
Murphy,  Carol  Miller,  Bonnie  Miller,  Lisa 
Miller.  Glen  Miles.  Julie  Mordicai.  Kim 
Oliver.  Werner  Petzold. 

Mitchell  Platis.  Patricia  Paresi.  Carol 
Over.  John  Pearce,  Howard  Plopper,  Tish 
O'Donncll.  Einie  Papaminas.  Jayme  Poetz- 
man.  Kevin  Propheter,  Scott  Richardson, 
Stewart  Riley,  Chris  Rindone,  Woods  E. 
Robinson,  Eugene  Roth.  Marianne  Rein- 
hardt. 

Neil  Nordberg,  Donald  Roberts.  David  Rit- 
tenhouse.  Steven  Riley,  Kim  Rennie,  Eileen 
Quinn,  Pam  Pozanski,  Simone  Ryland.  Julie 
Sackett,  Mimi  Schuerholz,  Duane  Seibert. 
Carol  Seiders,  Marty  Ryan,  Sean  Pealey, 
Mike  Sharkey.* 


VARIABLE  ANNUITY  CONTRACTS 
AND  REVENUE  RULING  81-225 


HON.  RICHARD  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
nj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  clarify 
the  tax  treatment  of  variable  annuity 
contracts  funded  with  mutual  fund 
shares.  This  legislation  essentially 
codifies  the  result  reached  by  the 
Treasury  Department  in  revenue 
ruling  81-225.  That  is.  in  order  for 
such  variable  annuity  contracts  to 
achieve  tax  deferral  of  earnings  under 
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the  tax  law.  the  mutual  fund  shares 
funding  such  contracts  must  not  be 
available  to  the  general  public  for  pur- 
chase other  than  through  the  variable 
annuity.  While  codifying  the  ruling, 
this  legislation  reverses  the  inequita- 
ble retroactive  application  of  the 
ruling.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
clarifies  two  technical  matters  not  spe- 
cifically addressed  in  the  ruling.  Under 
the  legislation,  investment  managers 
of  the  assets  funding  the  variable  an- 
nuity contracts  may  be  unaffiliated 
with  the  issuing  insurance  company 
and  a  contract  holder  may  allocate  or 
reallocate  contract  amounts  attributa- 
ble to  him  among  segregated  asset  ac- 
counts of  the  insurance  company  or 
among  subaccounts  of  one  segregated 
asset  account. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  long 
today  to  discuss  our  social  security 
syst«m  and  individual  retirement.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  no  one  seriously  con- 
tends, nor  was  it  ever  intended,  that 
individuals  rely  solely  on  their  social 
security  for  retirement  income.  Conse- 
quently, individuals  must  save  and 
invest  for  their  retirement  security. 
The  variable  annuities  which  are  the 
target  of  revenue  ruling  81-225  are 
generally  purchased  with  "after-tax" 
dollars  and  any  earnings  on  such  ac- 
counts are  taxed  as  ordinary  income 
when  paid.  Additionally,  there  Is  no 
income  tax  deduction  for  the  purchase 
amount.  Annuities  clearly  have  been, 
and  will  hopefully  continue  to  be,  an 
excellent  means  for  middle-income 
Americans  to  provide  retirement  sav- 
ings. Therefore,  although  the  annuity 
is  purchased  with  "after-tax"  dollars 
and  there  is  no  income  tax  deduction 
for  that  purpose,  these  annuities 
remain  a  viable  retirement  vehicle  be- 
cause taxation  is  deferred  on  the 
income  earned  on  these  invested 
amounts  until  eventually  paid  out  to 
the  aimuitant.  Commensurate  with 
the  benefit  to  the  individual  from  re- 
tirement savings,  is  the  benefit  to  our 
Nation  from  the  expanding  capital  for- 
mation base.  Private  retirement  sav- 
ings must  be  encouraged. 

The  Treasury  and  the  IRS  have 
been  on  a  5-year  program  to  substan- 
tially restrict  annuities  as  a  base  for 
retirement  security.  In  1977,  the  IRS 
released  a  revenue  ruling  that  was 
quickly  and  decisively  overturned  by  a 
Federal  district  court.  However,  due  to 
a  technical  device,  that  decision  was 
overturned.  The  Treasury  has  recently 
been  attempting  to  do  administrative- 
ly what  they  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
get  Congress  to  do  in  1978. 

This  most  recent  Treasury  ruling  is 
grounded  on  a  public  access  policy  ar- 
gument; that  is,  a  person  who  invests 
in  mutual  fimd  shares  through  an  an- 
nuity should  not  achieve  tax  deferral 
if  a  person  who  invests  directly  in  the 
same  mutual  fund  shares  is  taxed  cur- 
rently. The  Treasury  ruling  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  use  of  aimuities 
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in  situations  where  the  capital  used  to 
purchase  the  aimuity  is  invested  in  an 
asset  that  could  have  been  purchased 
directly  without  the  use  of  an  annuity. 
While  this  latest  theory  of  the 
Treasury  has  never  before  been  stated 
anywhere  in  the  more  than  50-year 
history  of  the  rules  governing  armuity 
taxation,  my  legislation  adopts  the 
Treasury's  theory.  I  do  this  because  it 
is  critical  that  Congress  act  expedi- 
tiously to  provide  certainty  in  this 
area  so  that  companies  and  consumers 
alike  can  make  informed  and  thought- 
ful financial  decisions.  Additionally, 
legislation  will  insure  certainty  by 
clarifying  questions  that  the  ruling  did 
not  address  and  are  now  causing  great 
confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Let  me  briefly  address  the  other  as- 
pects of  this  legislation.  First,  my  leg- 
islation reverses  the  egregious  abuse 
of  administrative  discretion  concern- 
ing the  retroactive  application  of  the 
ruling.  Without  warning  or  rationale, 
that  ruling  imposes  a  1981  tax  liabUity 
on  persons  who  in  good  faith  and 
often  on  the  advice  of  independent  tax 
advisers,  purchased  these  annuities 
with  the  understanding  that  earnings 
from  them  would  be  deferred  pursu- 
ant to  the  tax  law  as  in  effect  for  over 
50  years. 

The  public  access  rationale  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  and  is  contrary  to 
at  least  three  recently  published  rul- 
ings that  sanctioned  variable  armuities 
where  mutual  fund  shares  that  sup- 
ported the  variable  annuity  were  also 
offered  through  another  account  to 
the  general  public.  Further,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  any  insurance 
company  to  compute  and  report  the 
earnings  on  the  annuity  as  required  by 
the  retroactive  application  of  the 
ruling.  In  short,  the  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  this  revenue  ruling,  based  on 
agency  whim  rather  than  clear  statu- 
tory guidance,  is  inherently  inequita- 
ble. 

Second,  under  the  Federal  securities 
law,  variable  annuity  contract  holders 
have  the  right  to  remove  an  invest- 
ment manager.  It  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily curious  result  for  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  to  lead  to  a  negative 
tax  consequence;  nor  should  the  tax 
law,  through  administrative  action 
particularly,  indirectly  repeal  our  se- 
curities laws.  Consequently,  my  legis- 
lation clarifies  that  an  independent  in- 
vestment manager  is  permissible.  Of 
course,  my  legislation  does  not  allow 
the  contract  holder  himself  to  be  the 
investment  manager. 

Finally,  the  tax  law  has  for  years 
clearly  sanctioned  the  tax-free— like- 
kind— exchange  of  one  annuity  con- 
tract for  another.  Contract  holders 
wishing  to  change  investment  orienta- 
tion to  reflect  our  ever-changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  should  t>e  able  to  ac- 
complish this  same  goal  by  allocating 
or  reallocating  contract  amoimts  pur- 
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suant  to  the  terms  of  a  single  contract 
without  formally  going  through  the 
cumbersome  and  expensive  adminis- 
trative aspects  of  the  more  formalistic 
exchange  procedure. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation provides  critical  statutory  guid- 
ance concerning  the  proper  tax  treat- 
ment of  variable  annuities  funded  by 
mutual  fund  shares.  In  concurrence 
with  the  approach  already  taiken  by 
the  Treasury,  the  Congress  is  estab- 
lishing as  a  policy  matter  through  leg- 
islation, that  the  earnings  on  these  an- 
nuities should  not  be  tax  deferred 
unless  the  mutual  fund  shares  are  not 
otherwise  available  to  the  public.  How- 
ever, while  the  legislation  adheres  to 
the  result  reached  by  the  Treasury, 
the  retroactive  application  cannot  and 
must  not  be  condoned. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  rapid  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgun  body  count  for  the  month  of 
September  was  690.  That  is  more  than 
all  the  people  killed  in  Japan,  Great 
Britain.  Switzerland,  Canada,  Israel, 
Sweden,  and  West  Germany  during 
the  entire  year  of  1980.  The  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  recently  published  a 
report  of  the  regulations  regarding 
gun  sales  in  other  countries,  which 
may  help  to  explain  why  their  fatali- 
ties are  so  few  in  comparison  to  our 
own. 
The  list  follows: 
Handgxtn  BoDYConNT— September  1981 

ALABAMA  (2) 

Gertha  Davis,  Sandy  Portis. 

ARIZONA  (111 

Irene  Barley.  Michelle  Brevaire,  Julio  Cas- 
tillo, Maria  Castillo.  Ernest  Cleveland. 
Johnny  Douglas,  Susie  Douglas.  Kenneth 
McGruder,  Leon  Morgan.  Gary  Rushing, 
Huga  Torres. 

ARKANSAS  131 

Robert  Martin.  Gregory  Snodgrass.  Rose 
Webster. 

CALIFORNIA  1801 

Mark  Anthony,  Apolonio  Baragas,  Kenny 
Bolen.  Linda  Brazel,  Frank  Brooks.  Frank 
Bustos.  Richard  Carrington.  Willie  Citizen, 
Cecil  Connors,  Tony  Cordero,  Fairbank 
Crawford,  Prances  De  Pold,  Lance  Dugan. 
Charles  Eaton  II,  Victor  Espinosa,  Joe  Eyer- 
man,  Charles  Eyler,  Joseph  Pedenisn,  Pa- 
briel  Plores,  Shirley  Franklin,  Diana  Gal- 
lardo,  Theodore  Harper,  Anthony  Herrera, 
Buella  Hopson,  Vanessa  Iberri,  Shirley 
Jessup,  Rodney  Kiest,  Carl  Kilbom,  Mrs. 
Bertie  King,  Bertie  King,  Glen  King. 
Robert  Labuzan,  David  Ledesma,  hector 
Leroy,  Manuel  Leyva,  Greg  Lock,  Betty 
liOree,    Robert    Labuzan,    Larry    Manuel, 
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Lonnie     McDermott,     Thomas     McMillan, 
Pierre  Middleton,  Jacob  Monroe. 

Mary  Monroe,  Bryan  Morgan,  Manuel  Na- 
zario,  James  Neasham,  Loraine  Neasham, 
Houston  Newton,  Edward  Parra,  Clayton 
Peoples,  Luiz  Pino,  Benny  Plue,  Carroll 
Prier,  Marcos  Quintana.  Fernando  Ramirez, 
Javier  Ramirez,  Peter  Reyes,  Jose  Rodri- 
guez, Richard  Seabridge,  Johnny  Smith, 
Roy  Smith,  Arthur  Stone,  Vivian  Stringfel- 
low,  John  Taylor,  Robert  Thorpe,  Jesus 
Valdez,  Mario  Vasquez,  Adolpho  Velez,  Cyn- 
thia Warden.  Everett  Washington,  Jr.,  Ste- 
phen Williamson.  Larry  Wood.  Francisco 
Zamora.  Unidentified  male,  Unidentified 
male.  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male. 
Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male. 

COLORADO  (13) 

Felix  DeLemma,  Brenda  Ford.  David  God- 
dard,  Grace  Goddard,  Marie  Greene,  David 
Hines,  K.  S.  Kafka,  Shanon  Kennedy,  Jac- 
queline King.  Chester  Moody,  Helena  Myer. 
Betty  Nelson,  Loma  Stiles. 

CONNECTICUT  (5) 

Gurtaili  Heri,  Frank  Piccolo,  Clin  Robin- 
son, Vincent  Roccisano,  John  Wrabel.  Jr. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (3) 

Khalid  Muhammed,  Louis  Smith.  Uniden- 
tified male. 

FLORIDA  (57) 

Wilgun  Alexis.  Cecilia  Agra.  Nathaniel 
Broom,  Luther  Bryant,  Dennis  Butter- 
worth,  Rafael  Camacho,  John  Camp,  Pable 
Correa,  Narciso  Cuevas,  Edward  Davis,  John 
Davis,  Amelia  Exposita,  Conrado  Exposita, 
Gustavo  Fernandez,  Gerald  Forsyth, 
Blanche  Gamble,  Nestor  Garcia,  Jacqueline 
Garganus,  Charles  Garrett,  William  Genco. 
Thomas  Gorman,  Orlando  Hernandez, 
Kevin  Hyatt,  Sherry  Hyde,  Joseph  Mandell. 
Barbara  Miles.  John  Niemi.  Dr.  Juan  Ocana. 
Joseph  Oliveti,  Paul  Plichta,  Luis  Quiala, 
Marsha  Rigby,  "Roberto",  Erasto  Sanchez, 
David  Santiago,  Johnny  Stokes,  Carlos 
Sueira,  Thomas  Sullivan,  Tommy  Thomas, 
George  Tullis,  Sr.,  Thomas  Turner,  Ed 
White,  John  Williams,  Louise  Wilson,  Willie 
Woody,  William  Wydra,  Unidentified 
female.  Unidentified  female.  Unidentified 
female,  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified 
male.  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male. 
Unidentified  male.  Unidentified  male,  Un- 
identified male.  Unidentified  male. 

GEORGIA  (8) 

Amos  Bonner,  Tony  Brown,  Richard 
Garcia,  William  Greer,  Henry  McLemore, 
Jr.,  E>avid  Plair,  Jerry  Washington,  Uniden- 
tified male. 

HAWAII  (2) 

Evagelia  Tuiloma,  Unidentified  male. 

IDAHO  (4) 

Pedro  Martinez,  Martin  Vasquez,  Richard 
Whitacre,  Unidentified  male. 

ILLINOIS  (89) 

Pable  Acevedo,  Anthony  Alejandro,  Patri- 
cia Avery,  John  Baker,  Frank  Barajas, 
Dennis  Batts,  Carrie  Bell,  Paul  Benifield, 
Gregory  Brown,  Nancy  Bryant,  Margaret 
Carr,  Leroy  Carter,  Nichlas  Chomor, 
Chikyu  Chung,  Dennis  Clark,  Gregory 
Clark,  Morris  Connor,  Eldra  Danner,  Jr., 
Prank  Depasquale,  Keith  Dicks,  Timothy 
Dongan,  James  Dunlevy,  Gregory  Enright, 
Frank  Ensinger,  Ernest  Felix,  James  Flow- 
ers, Harold  FYeeman,  Charles  Garrett,  Carl 
George,  Juan  Gomez,  Baby  Girl  Gray,  Ale- 
jandro Guman,  Andrew  Gyce,  Greg  Hardy, 
Darrell  Harris,  Percy  Herron,  Andre  Jacobs, 
Timothy  Jenkins,  Bernard  Johnson,  Cyn- 
thia  Johnson,    Derrich    Johnson,    Donald 
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Johnson,  Glen  Johnson,  Corle  Jones.  Jackie 
Kendall,  Hammond  Lavois,  James  Lewis, 
Sean  Malone,  Helga  Marschall,  Calvin  Max- 
well. Jerry  Mayberry,  Michael  Makler, 
Albert  McAfee.  Kevin  Miller,  Mike  Morales, 
Thomas  Morgan,  Jessie  Myers,  Willie 
Myers,  Emma  Oliver.  Lee  Pearce,  Sylvester 
Peck,  Robert  Peretti,  Miguel  Quilos,  Jose 
Ramos,  Edgar  Richmond,  Edwin  Roman. 
James  Rosenborogh,  William  Rufus,  Sylves- 
ter Rusin,  Sebley  Russell,  Michael  Ryan, 
David  Serrano,  Roy  Simpson,  Eva  Smith, 
Nehamon  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Willie 
Tigner,  Augustine  Torres,  Jose  Trinidad, 
Sreekanth  Varma,  Wilf  redo  Vasquez.  Muriel 
Ward,  Richard  Wells.  Dwight  White.  Alicia 
Woodridge,  Abelardo  Zirondore,  Unidenti- 
fied male.  Unidentified  male.  Unidentified 
male. 

INDIANA  (16) 

James  Begley,  Peral  Davis,  James  Hueber. 
Marie  Isenhart,  Jackie  Kendall,  John  Lan- 
caster, Jennifer  Maynard,  Antonio  Ojeda, 
Doris  Oliver.  David  Ott,  Shirley  Phyne, 
Charles  Rawson,  Michael  Reeve,  Lloyd 
Staton,  Glenn  Tobias,  Gene  Williams. 

IOWA  (7) 

Clark  Fisher,  Kate  Pisher,  Stanley  Fisher, 
Paul  Harvey,  JaNean  Lindquist.  Tracy 
Lundberg.  Unidentified  female. 

KANSAS  (11) 

Jacqueline  Anderson.  Irwan  Haley,  P.  Hll- 
derbrand,  Louis  Redding.  Mark  Snyder, 
Binh  Cong  Thai,  Son  Van  Thai,  Unidenti- 
fied female.  Unidentified  female.  Unidenti- 
fied female,  Unidentified  female. 

KENTUCKY  (8) 

Harry  Christy,  Emmarie  Gerstner,  Robert 
Gerstner,  Robert  Hall,  Jewell  Holland. 
Steve  McGrew.  David  Supple.  Dr.  G. 
Tanner.  Jr. 

LOUI.SIANA  ie» 

Rose  Bargkj  Clydi  Duronslet.  Noel 
Howard,  Henr.  TJatcliff.  Cinda  Russell.  For- 
othy  Spears.  Albert  Steifer.  George 
Stroyewski. 

MAINE  (1) 

Morton  Kaplan. 

MARYLAND  (231 

Abraham  Applebaum,  Samuel  Blakney, 
Silas  Bridges,  Byron  Cherry,  Kenneth  Ed- 
wards, John  Henry,  Jr.,  Oscar  Johnson,  Ro- 
berta Kaufman,  Dennis  Mashbum,  Calvin 
Maxwell,  Mitchell  Myers,  Gerald  Overdue, 
Robert  Parrish,  Peggy  Peck,  Dr.  George 
Phillips,  James  Pope,  Margarette  Pope, 
Peggy  Pope,  Athony  Robers,  Gary  Rorie, 
Larry  Stevenson,  Purcell  Turner.  Unidenti- 
fied male. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (11.) 

William  Allen.  Carl  Grochmal,  Denise 
Grochmal.  Richard  Grochmal,  Stella  C. 
Grochmal,  Stella  T.  Grochmal,  Dana  Hill, 
Mort  Kaplan,  Laura  Maslak,  Grasford 
Palmer,  Michael  Peters. 

MICHIGAN  (44) 

Josie  Ball,  Thelma  Barnes,  Anna  Brewer, 
Marion  Brown,  Bobby  Burton,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Delia  Collins,  James  Connelly, 
Jeanette  Craft,  John  Curtis,  John  Davis, 
Ramoul  Davis,  Carl  Fambro,  Henry  Ford, 
Paul  Garza,  John  Gregory,  Luke  Grass,  Jer- 
ilyn  Jackson,  Mary  Jackson,  Richard  Lep- 
kowski.  Anthea  Lewis,  Andrea  McLeod,  Jeff- 
ery  McNeal,  Linda  Micinski,  Timothy 
Nowlen,  John  Oliver,  Cesar  Pagan,  Dwight 
Poe,  Charles  Rawson,  Gregory  Rea,  Gordon 
Rekuc,  Janiene  Scurlock.   Kenneth  Seltz, 
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Erick  Shuman.  George  Smith.  Joseph 
Smith.  Major  Taylor,  Leroy  Weston.  James 
Wilkins,  David  WUliams,  Elijah  Williams, 
Karl  Wolff,  unidentified  female,  unidenti- 
fied male. 

MINNESOTA  (8) 

Paul  Boyden.  Gary  Bucher.  Suella 
Hopson.  Glenn  Peterson,  Richard  Sea- 
bridge.  Gary  Wold,  unidentified  male,  un- 
identified male. 

MISSOURI  (25) 

Michael  Bishop.  W.  Blumenberg.  James 
Buckley.  Donnell  Buford.  William  Choch- 
ran.  William  Davis.  Carl  Harvey,  Police  Sgt. 
Henderson,  Scott  Humphries,  Richard  Jack- 
son Kim  Labbee.  Stephen  Mayhew.  Darrell 
McCafferty,  Medlce  Joseph,  Darrell  Sand- 
ers. Alvln  Smith,  Rickey  SUrks,  Gordon 
Stlllle,  William  Strong,  Charles  Taylor, 
Larry  Thomas,  Robert  Thomas,  Glen 
Tobais,  Rodney  Walker,  Sherve  Williams. 

NEBRASKA  (6) 

Ronald  Bisping.  Gregory  Combs,  Rhea 
Grabow.  Gina  Lawrence,  Bert  Schriner,  Jr., 
Marilyn  Waege. 

NEVAOA(2) 

Charlie  Brown,  Timothy  Calton. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (2) 

Carole  Perriello,  Lorraine  White. 

NEW  JERSEY  (S) 

Robert  Craig,  Henry  Goodson.  Brenda 
Lynch,  Larry  Schultz.  Wayne  Williams. 

NEW  MEXICO  (») 

Helen  Chavez,  Ramon  Chavez,  Millard 
Deck  Helen  Deck,  Doris  Johnson,  James 
Johnson,  Pedro  Morel,  Gabe  Nava.  Theo- 
dore Vanbastian. 

NEW  YORK  (20) 

Felix  Aquino.  Clinton  Barnes,  James 
Boyson,  Dr.  Jacob  Brickman,  John  Glola, 
Carroll  Kelley,  Freddy  Lackerman.  Robert 
Lehan,  Taylor  Majors,  Vincent  MlnlchleUo, 
Sharon  Reese,  Solomon  Robinson,  Peter 
Sawicki,  Cruz  SUva,  David  Supple,  Bienven- 
Ito  Taberas,  David  Werner,  unidentified 
male,  unidentified  male,  unidentified  male. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (14) 

Jes.se  Andrews,  Frank  Daniel,  James  Day, 
Jr.  Ralph  Felder,  Michael  Finazzo,  Tyler 
Prndak.  Edward  Harkless.  Leroy  Hemphill. 
Scott  Humphries,  Maxcey  Lights,  Jay  Lock- 
hart,  Nathaniel  McClarin,  Walter  Puter- 
baugh,  Lewis  Williams. 

OHIO  (22) 

Mark  Bennett,  George  Bllllas,  Scott 
Brady,  Teresa  Coonrod,  Rhonda  Dickson, 
Yvonne  Poster,  Anthony  Griffith.  Freddy 
Miller,  Robert  MuUlkin,  Richard  Obllskl, 
Michael  Pfelffer,  Wayne  Rader,  Crystal 
Riser,  Kevin  Robinson,  Peter  Sawlcki, 
Ralph  Stelnle,  Robert  Stout,  James  Turner. 
Ronald  Wehrs.  Calvin  White.  Daniel  Wlelo- 
gorskl.  Unidentified  male. 

OKLAHOMA  (6) 

Mr  Brewer,  Sanford  Dudley,  Ty  Hiatt, 
George  Marzett,  Andres  Salazar,  Joan 
Wohl. 

OREGON  (1) 

Melvin  Rayner. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (34) 

Carolyn  Adams,  Richard  Breves,  Joseph 
Costa.  Linde  Cousins.  Kelley  Davis.  Curtis 
Oormley.  Georgie  Gormley.  Renee  Green- 
wood, Bailey  Groseclose,  LuciUe  Groseclose. 
Paul  Hamilton.  Andrew  Harcun,  James 
Hart,  Richard  HumphrevlUe.  Allen  John- 
son. Helen  Johnson.  Cynthia  Jones.  Kevin 
Lewis.  Carl  Long.  Mary  Lou  Marks.  Dorothy 
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Moss.  Debra  Nicholson.  Alonzo  Nole,  Fletch- 
er Oglesby,  Donald  Rhodes,  Edward  Rick- 
ard,  Joseph  Shingle,  Kenneth  Singleton, 
Pred  Thomas,  Michael  Trtstanl,  Charles 
Weaver.  Reuben  Weaver.  Keith  WiUlams. 
Danny  Wright. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (5) 

Ralph  Felder.  Edward  Harkless,  Leroy 
Hemphill.  Maxcey  Ughts.  ChrlsU  Soule. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  (3) 

Brian  Mathis.  LaDonna  Mathis.  Patrick 
Mathls. 

TENNESSEE  (161 

Edna  Baker.  Richard  Carrington.  Robert 
Flowers.  Richard  Johnsey,  Warzell  Johnson, 
Booker  Llgon,  Reginald  Phlpps.  William 
Pipkin,  Raymond  Ross,  Judy  Sanders,  Tony 
Snyder,  Taylor  Waldnm  Sheryl  WUbur, 
Tammy  Woods,  Unidentified  male.  Uniden- 
tified male. 

TEXAS  (51) 

Louis  Acosta,  Jack  Bamer,  John  Boriskle. 
Harold  Boy,  Warden  Brazlel,  Arzo  Buckley, 
Jr.,  Alexander  Bugg.  Leslie  Busby.  Pamela 
Cabiness,  Justo  Castillo.  Ruben  Castillo,  Jr.. 
Floyd  Crump,  Adllne  Dearman.  Brian  Do- 
herty.  Charles  Dugger,  Charles  Dunn.  Dr. 
Berlle  Pallon,  Jesse  Fernandez.  Gregory 
Flores,  Gene  Gamble,  Jose  Gutierrez,  Earl 
Hart,  John  Hays,  Thomas  Hedrick.  Carroll 
Hudson.  Robert  Huff.  Kenneth  Jackson, 
Deborah  Jenkins,  Steven  Johnson,  Gulshan 
KarmaU.  Estelle  Kimble,  Alvln  King,  Luis 
Lobos.« 


MOBILIZING  THE  AIRWAVES- 
FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE  TO 
TOTALITARIANISM 

HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17, 1981 


•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America,  alone  among  all  nations  of 
the  world,  has  established  freedom  as 
a  fundamental  right  bequeathed  to  all 
men  by  their  Creator.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  Even  before  independ- 
ence, freedom  was  on  John  Adams' 
mind  when  he  wrote  in  1765  that  the 
settlement  of  America  constituted 
"the  opening  of  a  grand  design  in 
Providence  for  illumination  of  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  emancipation  of  the 
slavish  part  of  mankind  all  over  the 
Earth." 

The  very  essence  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  founding  of  free- 
dom and  the  establishment  of  lasting 
institutions  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  citizenship.  The  depth  of 
this  commitment  lies  in  the  fact  that. 
If  a  government  becomes  destructive 
of  freedom,  one  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  to  abolish  such  a  government 
and  replace  it  with  a  new  government 
most  likely  to  effect  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

Thus,  freedom  was  not  viewed  as  a 
right  pertaining  to  Americans  alone,  a 
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phenomena  relative  to  a  country's  spe- 
cific culture  or  history.  Rather,  the 
Foimding  Fathers  rightly  judged  free- 
dom as  a  fundamental  right  visited 
upon  all  men  by  their  Creator  and,  as 
such,  rooted  by  that  Creator  in  the 
very  nature  of  man.  It  was.  in  short, 
an  "inner  measure"  of  man's  ultimate 
purpose,  and  all  cultures  and  histories 
were  to  be  judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  contribute  to  its  re- 
alization. 

In  stark  contrast  to  this  tradition  is 
that  system  of  terror  given  birth  in 
the  Soviet  Union  which  seeks  to  de- 
stroy the  very  soul  of  man.  November 
7.  64  years  ago.  marks  the  birth  of  the 
"Great  October  Socialist  Revolution." 
Thus  began  a  metamorphosis  so  com- 
plete and  so  sinister  as  to  enslave  an 
entire  people.  With  60  million  inno- 
cent victims  in  it*  wake,  this  revolu- 
tion swiftly  emerged  as  the  most  mor- 
ally abhorrent  and  repressive  system 
ever  to  darken  and  stain  the  pages  of 
human  history. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
simply  a  sUte.  It  is  a  "prison  of  peo- 
ples." dedicated  to  the  final  eradica- 
tion of  the  Judeo-Christian  way  of  life 
and  the  sacred  values  on  which  it 
rests.  It  is  the  enemy  of  all  people  and 
the  captor  of  each  who  would  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  come  under  its  sway. 
It  is.  in  short,  the  enemy  of  the  eter- 
nal basis  of  the  spirit— freedom. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  conducting  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  disinformation  efforts 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  makes 
use  of  pamphlets  and  reviews,  of 
cinema,  theater,  and  radio,  of  schools 
and  universities.  Little  by  little,  it  pen- 
etrates all  classes  of  people  and  even 
reaches  the  more  intellectually  ad- 
vanced of  the  community  with  the 
result  that  few  are  aware  of  the  poison 
which  increasingly  pervades  their 
minds  and  hearts.  Aware  of  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  peace.  Soviet  propa- 
gandists pretend  to  be  the  most  zeal- 
ous promoters  in  the  movement  for 
world  peace.  At  the  same  time,  they 
stir  up  class  warfare  in  small  villages 
and  towns  throughout  the  underdevel- 
oped world,  causing  suffering  and 
death.  Knowing  their  system  offers  no 
internal  guarantee  of  peace,  they  have 
recourse  to  unlimited  armaments. 
Under  various  deceptive  names,  they 
establish  organizations  and  periodicals 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  their 
ideals  into  quarters  otherwise  inacces- 
sible. They  worm  their  way  into  free- 
dom-loving organizations  and.  without 
receding  from  their  subversive  princi- 
ples, they  invite  free  men  to  collabo- 
rate with  them  in  the  realm  of  so- 
called  humanltarianism  and  charity. 

America's  most  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Soviet  system  is  the  power 
of  the  truth.  With  an  improved  Voice 
of  America.  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,    and    most    recently.    Radio 
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Marti,  America  would  have  the  means 
to  transmit  the  truth,  unhindered  by 
totalitarian  instruments  of  fear  and 
repression,  to  all  the  enslaved  peoples 
of  the  world.  The  remarkable  success 
Radio  Free  Europe  has  had  in  unify- 
ing the  Polish  people  serves  as  a  vivid 
reminder  of  this  power. 

The  power  of  truth  could,  over  time, 
create  "Polands"  throughout  the 
Soviet  orbit,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  It  could  unravel  the 
Soviet  Empire  without  a  single  Ameri- 
can boy  going  off  to  war. 

In  an  interview  which  I  recently  con- 
ducted with  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn,  he 
complained  that  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  were  deliberately  toned 
down  so  as  not  to  be  damaging  to  the 
Soviet  leadership.  He  said: 

Your  radio  broadcasting  does  not  provide 
the  need  spiritual  help  for  people.  This  is 
one  aspect.  The  other  one— you  sell  your- 
selves on  a  lower  level  than  you  really  are. 
You— you  do  harm  to  yourselves.  Thirdly, 
you  limit  even  very  ordinary  information  on 
current  events.  In  foreign  policy,  you  deal 
with  sources  very  gingerly,  and  in  a  very  cir- 
cumspect manner,  like  Afghanistan. 

In  Frankfurt,  Germany  there  is  an  emigre 
publication  ("Pasev")  being  published,  and 
It— it  teems  with  very  valuable  data  on  Af- 
ghanistan, because  its  staff  members  go  to 
Afghanistan  and  meet  with  Afghanistan 
partisans. 

But  the  Voice  of  America  will  never  lower 
Itself  and  use  their  sources.  In  fact,  Instead 
of  giving  us  news  items,  they  help  us  toward 
Ignorance— toward  disinformation— and  this 
is  one  of  the  basic  mistakes  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Voice  of  America,  because  they 
are  affllliated  with  the  State  Department, 
and  they  have  acted  In  a  way.  as  to  never 
violate  State  Department  policy.  Therefore 
they  give  us  stones  instead  of  bread. 

In  a  study  entitled  "Mobilizing  the 
Airwaves:  The  Challenge  to  the  Voice 
of  America  and  RFE/RL"  published 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  radios  and  how  to 
increase  their  effectiveness  is  exam- 
ined. The  author,  Mr.  Paul  Olkovsky, 
research  assistant  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  correctly  underscores  the 
fact  that  the  last  10  years  have  taken 
their  toll  on  RFE/RL  and  VOA.  With 
the  pursuit  of  detente  and  the  procla- 
mation that  America  must  get  over  its 
inordinate  fear  of  communism,  the 
radios  havS  been  seriously  underfund- 
ed and  allowed  to  lapse  into  technical 
obsolescence. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Olkovsky  points  out 
that  well-deserved  criticism  has  been 
directed  particularly  against  the  Voice 
of  America  because  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  its  programing.  Quoting 
Ludmilla  Alexeyeva,  a  noted  Soviet 
dissident  who  was  a  VOA  listener  for 
over  20  years,  Mr.  Olkovsky  states: 
"VGA's  broadcasts  are  frequently 
boring  .  .  .  politically  acute  topics, 
which  other  radio  stations  are  discuss- 
ing, are  avoided.  Very  often  facts,  un- 
pleasant for  the  Soviet  authorities,  are 
either  hushed  up  or  smoothed  over." 

I  commend  this  study  to  my  col- 
leagues,  part   I   of  which   is   printed 
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below.  Parts  II  and  III  will  follow  on 
consecutive  days: 
Mobilizing  thk  Airwaves:  The  Challzhge 

TO  THE  Voice  of  America  aitd  RFE/RL 
introduction 

For  tens  of  millions  of  East  Europeans, 
the  most  reliable  Information  about  their 
own  country  comes  from  outside.  Each  day 
they  listen— often  secretly— to  the  radio 
broadcasts  beamed  from  the  West.  No 
sources  of  information  are  more  Important 
to  them,  or  to  U.S.  Interests,  than  the  Voice 
of  America  (VOA)  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty  (RFE/RL).  The  radios  broad- 
cast around  the  clock  in  some  forty  lan- 
guages and  their  signals  reach  significant 
portions  of  the  western  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
European  satellites.  Without  these  pro- 
grams, Poles  certainly  would  not  have  been 
informed  of  the  momentum  of  the  Solidari- 
ty workers'  movement,  nor  would  other  East 
Europeans  have  known  of  its  existence. 

It  Is  clearly  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  that  these  stations  continue 
to  operate.  As  the  peoples  under  Communist 
domination  are  Informed  about  the  realities 
of  their  governments  and  the  nations  of  the 
West,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  misled  by 
Party  propaganda.  The  Soviet  Union  pays 
tribute  to  the  power  of  these  programs  In  its 
own  way  by  spending  a  tremendous  sum  to 
jam  them. 

Yet  the  radios  are  In  danger  at  home. 
During  the  detente  era,  they  were  seriously 
underfunded  and  needed  technical  Improve- 
ments were  not  made.  In  view  of  the  poten- 
tial these  stations  hold  for  American  securi- 
ty policy.  It  is  important  that  this  trend  be 
reversed.  This  study  examines  the  current 
status  of  the  radios  and  how  to  increase 
their  effectiveness. 

THE  DECLINE  OP  THE  BROADCASTS 

The  last  ten  years  have  taken  their  toll  on 
RFE/RL  and  VOA  With  the  pursuit  of  "de- 
tente" and  the  proclamation  that  America 
must  get  over  Its  "Inordinate  fear  of  commu- 
nism," the  radios  have  been  seriously  uder- 
funded  and  allowed  to  lapse  into  technical 
obsolescence.  Efforts  to  make  VOA  pro- 
gramming as  bland  as  possible  have  eroded 
employee  morale.  While  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government,  and 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  a  private 
corporation  funded  by  the  U.S.  government, 
have  differing  missions,  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  broadcasting  to  the  Eastern  Bloc 
are  similar. 

Increased  funding  Is  urgently  needed  to 
modernize  equipment,  particularly  to 
combat  jamming  by  the  Soviets  and  to 
extend  the  broadcast  signal  to  regions  not 
now  reached.  Programming  must  be  more 
flexible  to  adapt  to  audience  circumstances 
and  interest.  Staffs  need  to  be  increased, 
while  security  must  be  provided  when  per- 
sonnel occupy  vulnerable  (>osts  abroad. 

HISTORY  AND  CURRENT  OPERATIONS  OP  RPE/RL 

Until  1976,  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Lib- 
erty functioned  as  two  completely  separate 
organizations.  Radio  Free  Europe  began 
broadcasting  in  July  1950  in  the  wake  of  the 
Berlin  Blockade  and  the  Communist  seizure 
of  power  in  Czechoslovakia.  After  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  In  1956,  accusations  arose 
that  Inflammatory  broadcasts  by  Radio 
FYee  Europe  might  have  misled  the  people 
of  Hungary  Into  believing  that  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  Intervene  on  their 
behalf.  Although  these  allegations  were  un- 
founded. Radio  Free  Europe  modified  Its 
broadcasting  policy;  it  became  a  surrogate 
free  press  for  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 
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Radio  liberty  began  broadcasts  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Radio  Liberation  In  Janu- 
ary 1951.  It  was  then  a  part  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Peoples 
of  the  U.S.8.R.,  Incorporated."  The  Com- 
mittee's main  activity  was  sponsoring  short- 
wave broadcasts  by  recent  emigres.  Like 
Radio  FYee  Europe,  Radio  Liberation's 
policy  evolved  from  broadcasting  quasi-war- 
tlme  propaganda  to  providing  a  "home  serv- 
ice" station  that  filled  the  Soviet  people's 
need  for  Information.  This  gradual  shift  ki 
emphasis  led  to  changing  the  name  of  the 
station  to  Radio  Liberty  in  1963. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
unique  in  international  broadcasting.  They 
operate  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
broadcast  media  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
vidmg  international  news  and  commentary: 
but  they  supplement  this  by  reporting  and 
interpreting  events  in  a  manner  understand- 
able to  Soviet  or  East  European  citizens. 
Correcting  misinformation  or  expanding  on 
the  partial  information  given  by  the  official 
Communist  media  are  also  Integral  parts  of 
their  programming. 

When  covert  funding  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  revealed  In  1970, 
President  Nixon  was  pressured  to  shift  ap- 
propriation authority  to  Congress.  In  1972. 
he  established  the  "Presidential  Study  Com- 
mission on  International  Broadcasting"  to 
examine  whether  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  should  continue  to  receive  U.S. 
funding  and  support,  and  what  form  such 
funding  should  take,  or  whether  the  sta- 
tions should  be  shut  down.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
J.  William  Fulbrlght,  led  the  attack  against 
the  radios  and  branded  them  "relics  of  the 
Cold  War." 

The  Commission,  chaired  by  Milton  S.  Ei- 
senhower, published  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  1973  titled  "The  Right  To  Know"  In 
which  It  concluded  that: 

the  Commission  feels  that  the  use 

of  United  States  Government  funds  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
should  be  put  into  proper  perspective.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  the  special  contributions 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to 
a  better  understanding  by  citizens  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  of  what  Is  happening 
In  the  wider  world  and  their  own  countries 
have  an  Indirect  but  very  appreciable  long- 
term  effect.  Hence,  the  cost  of  the  radios 
cannot  be  considered  separately  from  our 
nation's  total  cost  of  working  for  peace  and 
deterring  agression.  Over  a  long  period  of 
years,  the  contribution  can  obviate  military 
expenditures  many  times  greater  than  the 
broadcasting  costs.  Contrariwise,  elimina- 
tion of  the  radios  could  lead  over  time  to  In- 
creased military  costs."' 

The  Elsenhower  Commission  suggested 
that  a  "Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing" be  created.  In  1973,  Public  Law  93-129, 
later  amended  after  the  merger  of  the  two 
radios  in  1976,  established  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  "to  review  and 
evaluate  the  mission  and  operation  of  RFE/ 
RL  Incorporated,  and  to  assess  the  quality, 
effectiveness  and  professional  integrity  of 
its  broadcasting  within  the  context  of  the 
broad  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the 
United  States."*  The  BIB  is  composed  of 


'  "The  Right  to  Know."  report  of  the  Presidential 
Study  Commission  on  International  Broadcasting, 
1973.  p.  56. 

'The  Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  sixth 
annual  report,  1980.  p.  1. 
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five  voting  memliers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fixed  three-year  terms  and  two  ex 
officio  members  (the  chief  operating  execu- 
tive of  the  radios  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  RPE/RL).  It  handles  the  funding 
for  RFE/RL  and  acU  as  a  coordinator  be- 
tween the  radio  and  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Today,  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty, 
Incorporated,  broadcasts  over  1,017  hours 
weekly  in  six  major  languages  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  fifteen  languages  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Most  of  RFE/RL  program  oper- 
ations are  based  In  Munich,  ^est  Germany, 
but  transmitters  broadcast  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  correspondents  report  from 
several  capitals  of  Europe.  RFE/RL  has  stu- 
dios administrative  offices,  and  program- 
ming facilities  In  New  York  aty  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Its  staff  numbers  1,662  world- 
wide. Its  FY  1981  revised  budget  te 
$97,495,000  at  the  exchange  rate  of  1.74 
Deutsche  Marks  to  the  dollar.  Including 
$3,000,000  in  emergency  funds  should  the 
exchange  rate  fall  below  DM  1.74. 

Besides  broadcasts  to  the  Eastern  Bloc, 
RFE/RL  operates  the  largest  private  re- 
search facility  In  the  West  concentrating  on 
Soviet,  East  European  and  communist  af- 
fairs. RFE/RL  estimates  that  it  reaches  an 
audience  of  32  miUion  East  Europeans  and 
14  million  Soviet  citizens.  Constant  Soviet 
jamming  prevents  millions  more  from  re- 
ceiving the  broadcasts.* 
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AHKKDunn 
Amendment  to  H.R.  4995,  as  reported  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio:  Strike  out  sec- 
tion 778.  Redesignate  succeeding  sections 
accordingly.* 


AMENDMENT  FOR  DEFENSE 
APPROPRLATIONS 


HON.  ED  WEBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Congressional 
Record  an  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer  to  H.R.  4995,  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  Section  778  of  this  bill 
limits  meiubers  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  Air  National  Guard,  and  other  Re- 
serve units  in  the  amount  of  drill  pay 
which  they  may  collect  for  the  time 
they  spend  fulfilling  their  conunit- 
ment  to  these  units  if  they  are  also 
employed  as  technicians  by  these 
units. 

This  bill  unfairly  discriminates 
against  this  group  of  Federal  employ- 
ees, but  no  others.  In  no  way  do  we 
limit  the  ability  of  other  Government 
employees  to  collect  drill  pay  for  the 
time  they  spend  in  the  Guard  on 
weekends,  yet  we  are  limiting  this  one 
group  because  they  are  employed  as 
technicians. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  actively  encouraging 
private  sector  employers  to  cooperate 
in  enabling  their  employees  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Guard,  we  are  making 
it  harder  for  a  very  select  group  of 
Federal  employees  to  serve  as  "week- 
end warriors." 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  de- 
leting this  section  which  unfairly 
places  a  pay  cap  which  discriminates 
against  one  select  group  of  people. 


'CASEIN  LOBBY" 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRia^ZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 8  the  Washington  Post  printed 
an  excellent  article  regarding  lobbying 
efforts  in  behalf  of  legislation  to  curb 
casein  imports.  The  article  very  aptly 
points  out  the  folly  of  pursuing  a  pro- 
tectionist avenue  which  would  likely 
have  no  positive  impact  on  the  dairy 
farmers  it  is  meant  to  assist. 

There  appears  to  be  no  Indication 
whatsoever  that  lower  casein  imports 
would  encourage  casein  users  to  use 
nonfat  dry  milk  as  a  substitute.  More 
likely,  rather  than  pay  premium  prices 
for  this  sort  of  substitute,  users  would 
turn  to  less  costly  alternatives. 

Further,  limiting  casein  imports 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
efforts  to  encourage  the  European 
Community  to  make  some  less  protec- 
tionist changes  in  its  own  central  agri- 
culture policy.  It  is  petty  hard  to  con- 
vince our  trading  partners  to  lower 
their  trade  barriers  when  groups  like 
these  are  trying  to  raise  ours.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  examine  the  article 
as  an  example  of  an  interesting,  un- 
usual, and  apparently  painless,  lobby- 
ing effort. 

How  A  Lobby  Milks  a  NoNisstn:  to  Stay 

Alive 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

In  the  gallery  of  dubious  issues  invented 
in  Washington,  let  history  make  room  for 
casein,  a  substance  that  seems  ideally  suited 
for  the  conversion  of  molehills  into  moun- 
tains. 

Casein  Is  milk  protein,  and  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous product— the  dairy  cow's  answer  to 
Kryptonite.  It  is  used  to  make  pharmaceuti- 
cals, glue,  paper  coatings,  coffee  whitener, 
artificial  whipped-cream  topping,  baby  for- 
mula, imitation  cheese  and  probably  the  oc- 
casional kitchen  sink. 

Casein  also  makes  a  big  political  furor, 
thanks  primarily  to  the  dairy  lobby,  which 
seems  determined  to  gain  a  symbolic  victory 
on  casein  simply  to  demonstrate  It  can  win 
on  some  Issue.  Any  Issue. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars have  already  been  spent  investigating 
casein.  Now  President  Reagan's  secretary  of 
agriculture  wants  to  cut  the  Import  of 
casein  by  half,  a  move  his  own  department 
says  would  cost  U.S.  consumers  $115  million. 

Reagan  has  gone  along  by  asking  for  yet 
another  government  study  of  casein,  which 
will  cost  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  more. 
So  tomorrow  morning  the  International 
Trade  Conunisslon,  the  government  agency 
empowered  to  investigate  charges  of  unfair 
trading  practices,  begins  this  latest  inquiry. 

The  story  of  casein  Is  an  example  of  the 
way  lobbyists  an  members  of  Congress  can 
seek  out  Issues  that  might  make  them  look 
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good  with  voters  at  home  and  with  the  cli- 
ents who  hire  them  to  Influence  govern- 
ment decisions.  Import  restrictions  on 
casein  would  not  measurably  improve  any 
dairy  farmer's  standard  of  living,  but  the 
lobbyists  and  some  members  of  Congress 
have  been  working  for  such  restrictions  as 
though  they  were  crucial  to  the  fanners' 
survival. 

Among  casein's  many  unusual  qualities  Is 
this:  None  of  the  stuff  is  "Made  in  U.S-A." 
This  country  is  by  far  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  milk,  but  the  government's 
dairy  price  support  program  does  not  cover 
casein.  Therefore  producers  would  lose 
money  If  they  manufactured  casein,  a  prod- 
uct that  comes  from  the  same  milk  curds 
that  go  Into  cottage  cheese.  So  all  the  casein 
used  here  must  l>e  imported. 

That's  the  rub.  America  Is  a  free-trading 
nation  In  principle,  but  not  in  agricultural 
products.  Few  agricultural  commodities  and 
no  dairy  products  can  come  into  this  coun- 
try freely,  but  casein  is  officially  categorized 
as  an  Industrial,  not  an  agricultural,  prod- 
uct. There  Is  no  limit  and  no  duty  on  its  Im- 
portation, and  it  comes  In  at  a  cheap  price 
compared  to  other  forms  of  milk  protein. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  American 
dairy  Industry,  and  particularly  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington,  have  decided  to 
make  a  big— yea,  an  enormous— deal  out  of 
casein. 

The  principal  figure  in  this  effort  is  Pat- 
rick B.  Healy,  secretary  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  Healy  contends 
that  Imports  of  casein  "must  be  controlled" 
to  preserve  markets  for  U.S.  dairy  products 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  government's 
dairy  price  support  program.  Healy  has 
been  fighting  for  restrictions  on  casein  im- 
ports since  EsxX  Butz  was  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  dairy  industry's  friends  In  Congress 
have  been  echoing  Healy's  certainty  about 
the  111  effects  of  dairy  imports  as  If  they  had 
read  the  message  on  a  new  stone  tablet, 
"Look  at  casein,"  shouted  Rep.  James  M. 
Jeffords  (R-Vt.)  In  a  recent  House  debate, 
"If  we  just  eliminate  casein  Imports,  we  do 
away  with  3.3  billion  pounds"  of  milk  sur- 
pluses. 

The  dairy  Industry  argues  that  if  casein 
Imports  were  limited,  users  would  turn  to 
nonfat  dry  milk  as  a  substitute,  increasing 
consumption  of  that  product.  That  would 
reduce  government  surpluses  of  nonfat  dry 
milk,  the  industry  says,  thus  lowering  the 
cost  of  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

If  the  program  can  be  made  cheaper,  the 
industry  argues,  there  would  be  less  justifi- 
cation for  holding  down  the  basic  dairy 
price  support. 

This  is  the  Industry's  line.  It  has  all  the 
intellectual  sinew  of  a  cover  story.  In  fact, 
dry  milk  cannot  be  used  for  most  of  casein's 
uses.  There  wouldn't  be  much  substitution, 
according  to  all  the  government  studies,  and 
according  to  industry  officials,  too.  The  sus- 
picion is  irresistible  that  the  dairy  lobby  in 
Washington  is  primarily  Interested  In  casein 
as  a  fight  It  might  win. 

"It's  a  classic  example  "  of  the  way  lobby- 
ists look  for  issues  to  score  points  on,  ac- 
cording to  Ellen  Haas  of  the  Community 
Nutrition  Institute,  a  "public  Interest"  lob- 
bying organization.  "They  had  to  win  on 
something." 

It  is  indispuUble  that  the  dairy  lobby  has 
not  been  having  one  of  its  best  seasons. 
Tough  and  resourceful  as  ever.  It  has  been 
unable  to  avoid  the  repercussions  of  huge 
government-owned  surpluses  of  dry  milk, 
cheese  and  butter— surpluses  produced  in 
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part  by  the  lobby's  past  successes  in  raising 
basic  dairy  price  supports. 

This  year  dairy  farmers  are  hurting.  Their 
prices  are  not  keeping  up  with  inflation,  and 
their  real  incomes  will  fall.  Healy  and 
others  in  Washington  who  have  to  explain 
these  unhappy  developments  to  their  troops 
presumably  would  like  to  have  a  victory  on 
casein  to  balance  the  bad  news. 

As  an  official  of  one  of  the  big  dairy  co- 
ops put  it,  action  restricting  casein  Imports 
would  have  "a  tremendous  psychological 
impact.  It's  all  we've  got.  You've  got  to  get 
something  out  of  Congress." 

One  of  the  dairy  lobby's  traditional  advan- 
tages has  been  tenacity,  and  the  casein  cru- 
sade is  no  exception.  Healy  has  been  press- 
ing it  for  years,  and  in  1979  he  persuaded 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
ask  the  International  Trade  Commission  to 
investigate  the  impact  of  casein  imports. 

Unfortunately  for  the  dairy  lobby,  the  en- 
suing study  did  nothing  to  bolster  its  case. 
The  ITC  concluded  that  there  was  "virtual- 
ly no  relationship  between  imports  of  casein 
and  the  purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under 
the  price  support  program."  "The  commis- 
sion found  that  powdered  milk  could  not  be 
substituted  for  most  uses  of  casein,  which 
depend  on  its  unique  physical  properties. 

"The  dairy  lobby  rejected  that  finding  and 
began  to  press  the  Carter  administration  to 
conduct  another  study,  this  one  inside  the 
Agriculture  Department.  Bob  Bergland. 
Jimmy  Carter's  secretary  of  agriculture, 
held  the  dairy  lobby  off  for  months.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1980.  shortly  before  the  impor- 
tant Wisconsin  ("America's  Dairyland")  pri- 
mary, he  put  the  new  study  into  motion. 
"We  can't  prove  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  events."  a  smiling  civil  serv- 
ant at  the  department  said  later. 

Last  June  the  department's  study  was 
published.  It  concluded  that  the  Trade 
Commission  had  been  correct— neither 
import  quotas  nor  a  duty  on  casein  would 
significantly  affect  consumption  of  pow- 
dered milk. 

Under  the  law.  it  would  be  possible  either 
to  reduce  imports  by  up  to  half  the  amount 
imported  in  a  representative  recent  period 
of  time,  or  impose  a  duty  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  casein.  The  Agriculture 
Department's  study  concluded  that  a  quota 
roughly  cutting  imports  in  half  would  con- 
vince most  users  of  casein  to  do  without  the 
stuff  or  find  substitutes  based  on  soybeans, 
not  powdered  milk.  The  report  estimated 
that  just  10.3  million  additional  pounds  of 
powdered  milk  would  be  consumed  each 
year.  (The  government  currently  has  800 
million  pounds  of  powdered  milk  in  storage, 
and  is  adding  millions  more  each  week.) 

A  50  percent  import  duty  would  result  in 
"no  increase  in  the  use  of  domestically  pro- 
duced skim  milk  solids,  the  report  said. 
Either  move,  it  said,  would  add  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  retail  costs  of  prod- 
ucts based  on  casein. 

Despite  the  real  conclusion  that  no  legal 
quota  or  duty  could  significantly  affect  the 
consiunption  of  powdered  milk,  the  lobby 
preferred  this  sentence  in  the  report: 

"If  no  casein  had  been  imported  in  1980, 
commercial  disappearance  (that  is,  use)  of 
domestic  skim  milk  solids  would  have  in- 
creased by  the  equivalent  of  333  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  mUk.  Thus,  govern- 
ment purchases  of  nonfat  dry  milk  would 
have  been  333  million  pounds  lower,  saving 
about  $300  million  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  outlays  (for  the  purchase  of  surplus 
milk)." 

Kenneth  Clayton,  author  of  the  report, 
admitted  in  an  interview  that  this  hypothet- 
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ical  proposition  has  no  basis  in  reality,  not 
least  because  there  would  be  no  legal  way  to 
block  all  imports  of.  casein,  and  even  the 
dairy  lobby  says  it  doesn't  want  to  do  that. 
(Much  casein  is  used  for  pharmaceutical 
products  and  baby  formula  for  children  who 
can't  digest  milk.) 

Moreover,  there  would  never  be  full  sub- 
stitution of  milk  for  casein.  Clayton  said  of 
this  figure.  "Not  that  it  was  very  realis- 
tic ..  .  but  we  needed  a  base." 

Realistic  or  not.  friends  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try like  the  number  Rep.  Thomas  E.  Petri 
(R-Wis.)  used  in  a  recent  House  debate. 
Noting  that  the  U.S.  imported  152  million 
pounds  of  casein  last  year,  "the  equivalent 
of  333  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk." 
Petri  told  the  House:  "All  or  most  of  this 
amount  of  milk  may  have  been  sold  on  the 
commercial  market  if  it  were  not  for  the  im- 
ported casein." 

Later  Petri  was  asked  for  the  basis  of  this 
contention.  "It  just  says  "could  have.'"  Petri 
said  of  his  statement  on  the  floor.  He  said 
he  knew  the  Agriculture  Department  had 
concluded  that  milk  could  not  be  substitut- 
ed for  casein,  ""and  that  could  well  be  true." 
He  was  speaking  of  a  hypothetical  case  in 
which  the  government  banned  all  casein  im- 
ports, he  said. 

Sen.  David  Boren  (D-Okla.)  made  Petri's 
use  of  figures  look  conservative  in  a  Senate 
debate.  Last  year's  casein  imports  displaced 
"upward  of  4  billion  pounds  of  domestically 
produced  skim  milk."  Boren  declared  sol- 
emnly, offering  no  rationale  whatsoever  for 
his  assertion. 

In  private  conversation,  some  dairy  lobby- 
ists argue  that  the  real  problem  with  casein 
is  prospective— that  its  use  is  growing  fast 
and  could  take  off  if  not  controlled.  But  the 
facts  don't  sustain  this  contention  either. 

This  year,  it  appears,  casein  import  will 
total  about  135  million  pounds,  some  17  mil- 
lion pounds  less  than  last  year  and  roughly 
the  same  level  as  in  1970.  Casein  imports 
jump  up  and  down  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  true  that  an  increasing  amount  of 
casein  goes  into  food  products,  particularly 
imitation  cheese.  Most  of  that  apparently 
ends  up  in  pizza. 

Imitation  cheese  made  with  casein  is 
cheaper— and  much  less  tasty— than  the 
real  thing.  There  is  a  growing  market  for 
the  stuff,  part  of  it  for  straight  imitation 
cheese  eaten  by  people  on  diets  restricting 
their  intake  of  animal  fats. 

However,  it  isn't  easy  to  make  a  case  that 
casein  imports— or  anything  else— is  holding 
down  consumption  of  real  cheese.  Ameri- 
cans are  on  a  cheese  binge.  Prom  1970  to 
1980,  consumption  of  real  cheese  in  this 
country  grew  from  2.3  billion  to  4  billion 
pounds.  This  is  the  only  segment  of  the 
dairy  industry  that  is  booming. 

The  dairy  lobby  and  its  friends  in  Con- 
gress seem  to  realize  that  they  cannot  make 
too  strong  a  case  for  a  significant  cut  in 
casein  imports,  so  they  have  recently  taken 
a  different  tack. 

Originally  the  industry  and  its  supporters 
sought  a  "zero  quota"  in  casein  imports,  as 
Healy  noted  in  a  recent  interview.  (Now  he 
says  charges  that  the  industry  wants  to  ex- 
clude all  casein  imports  are  "ridiculous,  ri- 
diculous.") Then  the  lobby  went  for  a  quota 
that  would  cut  imports  by  more  than  half. 

But  in  September,  Sen.  John  Melcher  (D- 
Mont.),  one  of  the  dairy  lobby's  staunchest 
allies,  introduced  a  new  resolution  in  the 
Senate  calling  for  a  quota  of  about  140  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year,  the  average  level  of  im- 
ports over  the  past  five  years.  The  Senate 
actually  endorsed  this  proposal  in  a  non- 
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binding  attachment  to  its  version  of  the 
farm  bill. 

Asked  why  the  industry  had  modified  its 
objective,  Healy  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
"what  can  be  obtained. "  Neither  house  of 
Congress  appeared  willing  to  go  along  with 
deeper  cuts,  Healy  said.  "It's  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  do  cap  these  imports  at 
some  point,"  Healy  added.  ""More  and  more 
erzatz  foods  are  being  developed  from  it," 
he  said,  noting  that  this  seemed  to  be  a  pat- 
tern in  other  food  stuffs,  too.  "These  foods 
that  we  have  eaten  for  millenia,  that  have 
nurtured  us  to  where  we  are,  should  not  be 
tampered  with,"  Healy  added. 

This  latest  gambit  leaves  the  industry  in  a 
quandary.  It  sought  an  International  Trade 
Commission  investigation  on  the  ground 
that  the  current  level  of  imports  "material- 
ly interferes"  with  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  Now  the  industry  seeks  an  import 
quota  that  would  preserve  the  current  level 
of  imports. 

This  is  one  of  the  issues  the  ITC  will  have 
to  deal  with  at  the  hearing  that  begins  to- 
morrow morning.* 


DISASTROUS  NATURE  OP  FED- 
ERAL INVOLVEMENT  IN  MEDI- 
CAL CARE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  "TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  few 
weeks  and  months  have  brought  an 
unprecedented  number  of  incidents 
which  illustrate  the  disastrous  nature 
of  Pederal  involvement  in  medical 
care. 

From  the  relatively  benign  Burton- 
Parsons  saline  solution  scandal  to  the 
deadly  omissions  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  that  apparently  con- 
tributed to  the  premature  deaths  of 
innocent  chUdren,  the  record  of  Gov- 
ernment involvement  in  medical  care 
is  uniquely  an  abysmal  one. 

Those  of  us  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion know  of  too  many  bleak  exam- 
ples, and  now  one  of  the  bleakest  has 
been  brought  prominently  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  recent  ad- 
mission by  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  that  a  drug  called 
propranolol— which  would  have  saved 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  lives 
had  it  been  available— has  been  and  is 
still  being  banned  for  no  reason  by  the 
FDA.  The  effectiveness  of  propranolol 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt,  it  has  been  in  use  in  Europe  for 
16  years,  and  yet  Americans  are  still 
being  cruelly  denied  its  life-saving  ben- 
efits. 

Propranolol  is  a  stunning  example, 
but  sadly  it  is  not  an  isolated  one.  The 
FDA  routinely  deprives  people  of  their 
full  range  of  options— and  sometimes 
denies  them  life  as  a  result.  The 
Health  Resources  Administration  tells 
hospitals  what  equipment  and  services 
they  may  offer,  thus  denying  local 
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physicians  and  administrators  the 
chance  to  serve  the  conununities  they 
know. 

Medical  research  has  also  been  co- 
opted  by  Government,  and  the  effect 
has  been  a  narrowing  of  the  scope  of 
the  research.  Increasing  Pederal  as- 
sumption of  medical  costs  has  allowed 
prices  to  skyrocket,  bringing  yet  an- 
other call  for  Federal  cost  contain- 
ment. 

Often  we  physicians  fall  prey  to  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  perpetuates 
these  problems:  Namely:  that  we  can 
somehow  get  Federal  money  while 
avoiding  Federal  interference.  But  the 
truth  Is  that  Federal  financing  inevita- 
bly spawns  stifling  Government  con- 
trol. ,   . 

The  WaU  Street  Journal,  m  a  recent 
editorial,  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
do  not  need  an  FDA.  I  woiUd  go  fur- 
ther. I  would  say  we  need  to  get  Gov- 
ernment out  of  medicine  completely. 

Missed  opportunities,  needless  suf- 
fering, and  loss  of  life  are  the  tragic 
but  inevitable  consequences  of  Gov- 
ernment meddling  in  medicine.  The 
truth  is  plain:  The  Government  has 
done  nothing  whatsoever  to  improve 
the  quality  of  medical  care  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true;  Government-mandated  obstruc- 
tionist policies  have  led  only  to  suffer- 
ing and  death. 

The  sorry  state  of  national  health 
care  in  Britain— an  article  about  which 
I   am   reprinting   below— serves   as   a 
clear  and  frightening  guide  of  where 
our  own  future  may  lie.  Medical  care  is 
far  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  con- 
trol of  Government  planners  and  regu- 
lators, no  matter  how  well  intentioned. 
The  American  people  are  being  say- 
aged   by    Government   blundering   in 
medicine;   lives   are   being   destroyed. 
We  simply  must  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
defensible outrage. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2, 19811 
Privatx  Health  Care  Making  New  Inroads 
IN  Britain 
(By  Steven  Rattner) 
LoNDON.-The     elegant     Barley     Street 
Clinic,  on  Weymouth  Street,   is  privately 
owned.  So  are  the  Wellington  Private  Hospi- 
tal near  Regents  Park  and,  over  in  Chelsea, 
the  Charter  Clinic  and  the  CromweU  Hospi- 
tal. 

All  told,  a  rash  of  recent  openings  has  left 
London  boasting  more  than  a  dozen  private- 
ly-owned hospitals,  institutions  that  in  turn 
are  just  one  segment  of  a  system  of  private 
health  care  that  is  burgeoning  across  Brit- 

aln. 

Nearly  35  years  after  Britain's  National 
Health  Service  was  established  and  became 
a  model  for  the  world,  the  idea  of  identical 
health  care  provided  for  everyone  free  of 
charge  by  the  Goverrunent  is  being  Increas- 
ingly challenged  by  the  development  of  par- 
allel private  services. 

TWO-TIER  HEALTH  STSTKM 

"Their  perception  Is  that  the  National 
Health  Service  is  falling  down,"  said  Hugh 
Elwell,  a  health-care  consultant,  referring 
to  the  users  of  private  care. 
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In  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of  Brit- 
ons covered  by  one  of  the  12  private  health- 
insurance  plans  rose  by  one-third,  to  three 
million  people,  or  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  rate  of  growth  in  the  number  of 
private  hospital  beds  has  accelerated  to  20 
percent  a  year.  Public  hospital  beds,  mean- 
while, have  fallen  by  15  percent  over  the 
last  decade.  Later  this  year,  the  first  of  a 
chain  of  private  family  doctors'  offices  is 
scheduled  to  open. 

Much  of  this  growth  in  private  care  has 
resulted  from  doubts  about  the  abUlty  of 
the  National  Health  Service  to  fulfill  its 
mission.  At  the  moment,  recent  improve- 
ment notwithstanding,  630,000  people  are 
on  waiting  lists  to  undergo  surgery,  which 
can  mean  delays  of  two  years  for  nonemer- 
gency operations. 

HEALTH  BECOMES  POUTICAL  ISSDE 

The  growth  in  private  care  and  the  con- 
tinuing uncertainties  about  the  quality  of 
National  Health  Service  care  has  made 
health  a  hot  political  issue  in  Britain.  For 
the  last  decade.  Government  restrictions  on 
the  development  of  private  care  have  wa- 
vered as  political  power  has  shifted.  Under 
Barbara  Castle.  Health  Secretary  under 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson,  private  care 
was  threatened.  Now  all  that  has  changed. 

"The  N.H.S.  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  have  to  cope  with  the  additional  load 
it  the  private  sector  no  longer  existed. "  said 
Patrick  Jenkin,  the  current  Health  Secre- 
tary. "It  is  quite  wrong  to  see  private  hospi- 
tals and  the  N.H.S.  as  somehow  vying  with 
each  other." 

For  its  part,  the  Labor  Party  has  opposed 
any  move  toward  private  health  care. 

Labor  Party  activists  notwithstanding,  pri- 
vate health  enjoys  wide  support  in  Britain, 
according  to  a  variety  of  public-opinion 
polls.  A  recent  survey  found  that  60  percent 
of  Britons  favored  private  medicine  and  20 
percent  opposed  it.  At  least  one  major  trade 
union  has  won  private  health  insurance  as 
part  of  its  workers'  benefits  package. 

A  variety  of  studies  have  failed  to  provide 
any  substantial  evidence  that  the  British 
health  service,  which  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  vast  bureaucracy,  provides  better  care 
than  the  American  nonnationalized 
system.* 
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tee,  and  several  of  these  activities  are  set 
forth  as  follows: 

Authored  or  co-authored  numerous  texts 
in  chemistry,  including  "Principles  of 
Chemistry, "  "Reference  Book  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry."  "Regular  and  Related  Solu- 
tions." and  ""Introduction  to  Molecular  Ki- 
netic Theory." 

Authored  or  co-authored  about  300  scien- 
tific papers.  The  latest.  "A  History  of 
Theory  of  Solutions."  will  appear  in  Annual 
Review  of  Physical  Chemistry  on  or  about 
his  100th  birthday. 

Was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1929. 

Served  as  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  1955.  and  chairman  of 
its  California  Section  in  1917. 

Served  as  president  of  the  Sierra  Club 
(1937-1940). 

Was  manager  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  ski 
team  in  1936. 

Has  co-authored  books  on  ski  mountain- 
eering, back-packing,  and  camp  cooking. 

Was  a  leader  in  the  successful  campaign 
to  establish  Kings  Canyon  National  Park  in 
California's  High  Sierra. 

Is  well  known  for  his  discovery  of  the 
oxygen-helium  mixture  to  minimize  ""bends" 
in  deep-sea  divers,  his  having  taught  fresh- 
man chemistry  to  40,000  students,  his  excel- 
lent photography,  his  editorships  of  jour- 
nals, contributions  to  methods  of  science 
and  general  education. 

Awards,  including  the  Remsen  Award, 
1949;  King's  Medal.  Government  Great  Brit- 
ain; Gibbs  Medal:  Proctor  Prize:  Madison 
Marshall  Award:  William  H.  Nichols  Medal; 
Norris  Award,  and  Priestly  Gold  Medal, 
American  Chemical  Society;  S.  C.  Lind 
Award.  American  Chemical  Society.  1972. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  print  this  resolution  and  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  it  to  Joel  Henry  Hilder- 
brand. 

Don  Puqua. 
ChaiTTnan,   Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.m 


RESOLUTION  IN  RESPECT  OF 
JOEL  HENRY  HILDEBRAND 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  achievements  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist,  Joel  Henry  Hilde- 
brand,  and  as  a  tribute  to  him  on  his 
100th  birthday,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  prepared  the 
following  resolution,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  the  Members: 

[Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives] 

Resolution  in  respect  of  Joel  Henry  Hllde- 
brand,  November  16,  1981. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  wishes  to 
pay  its  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of 
the  distinguished  chemist,  Joel  Henry  Hil- 
debrand,  on  his  100th  birthday. 

Resolved,  That  the  many  and  multifacet- 
ed  contributions  are  noted  by  the  Commit- 


THE  INSANITY  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  observers  of  the  judicial  process 
have  become  increasingly  frustrated  as 
a  result  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  so- 
called  insanity  defense  in  criminal 
cases.  Violent  crime  has  become  a 
major  problem  in  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  legal  scholars,  public 
officials  and  not  surprisingly,  victims 
of  crime,  have  begun  to  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  routine  release  of 
admitted  felons  following  a  period  of 
alleged  psychiatric  rehabilitation. 

Carol  Gallo,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
freelance  writer,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  concerning  the  insanity  de- 
fense. This  scholarly  piece  first  ap- 
peared in  the  September  26  issue  of 
the  national  conservative  weekly. 
Human  Events,  and  more  recently  was 
excerpted  in  the  October  1981  edition 
of  Criminal  Justice  Report,  a  publics- 
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tion  of  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General. 

Miss  Gallo  presents  a  reasoned  anal- 
ysis of  this  issue  based  on  the  legal 
history  of  the  insanity  defense.  I 
would  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  reading. 

The  Gallo  article  follows: 
National  Association  or  Attorneys 
General— Criminal  Justice  Report 
the  insanity  detense 

(The  following  was  excerpted  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  Carol  Gallo.  a  Washington.  D.C.. 
freelance  writer,  who  is  currently  working 
on  a  book  about  the  insanity  defense.) 

Even  before  John  W.  Hinckley  II  had 
been  indicted  for  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  President  Ronald  Reagan  his  de- 
fense attorneys  were  lining  up  psychiatrists, 
and  the  controversy  over  Hinckley's 
"sanity"  had  started.  The  Hinckley  affair, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  notorious 
criminal  cases,  has  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  the  extent  to  which  psychiatry  has 
undermined  justice  in  the  United  States  by 
justifying  criminality.  As  a  result,  a  growing 
number  of  lawmakers,  jurists,  and  even  psy- 
chiatrists themselves  are  suggesting  sweep- 
ing changes  in  insanity  pleadings  at  both 
the  state  and  federal  levels. 

"Not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity"  is  a  spe- 
cial verdict  of  acquittal  in  a  criminal  trial. 
The  verdict  grants  that  although  the  ac- 
cused committed  the  act  in  question,  he 
cannot  be  held  legally  responsible  because 
he  was  not  sane  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 
Defendants  thus  acquitted  are  then  usually 
committed  to  a  mental  institution  for  an  in- 
determinate period  and  released  upon  the 
recommendation  of  institution  psychiatrists 
when  the  psychiatrists  consider  the  person 
"sane." 

Since  the  insanity  defense  originated 
almost  200  years  ago,  definitions  used  to  de- 
scribe insanity  have  broadened,  and  new 
variations  of  the  defense  have  l)een  devel- 
oped, giving  criminals  ever-increased 
chances  of  escaping  the  legal  consequences 
of  their  acts.  A  more  insidious  variant  of  the 
insanity  plea  is  the  "diminished  capacity" 
defense,  where  psychiatric  testimony  is  used 
to  argue  that  the  accused,  although  clearly 
sane,  still  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
his  acts  because  a  "mental  condition"  dimin- 
ished his  capacity  to  harbor  the  criminal 
intent  required  for  conviction. 

This  was  the  basis  for  the  so-called  "Twin- 
kle Defense"  of  Dan  White,  whose  contro- 
versial trial  for  the  murder  of  two  San  Fran- 
cisco city  officials  drew  national  outrage 
and  has  resulted  in  current  attempts  at 
major  legislative  overhaul  of  allowable 
criminal  defenses.  Dr.  Martin  Blinder,  one 
of  the  psychiatrists  who  testified  for  White, 
told  the  jury  that  White  had  been  de- 
pressed before  the  crime  and  had  been 
eating  junk  food,  which  led  to  further  de- 
pression and  more  junk  food,  and  the  sugar 
made  White  violent. 

Let  us  trace  the  historical  development  of 
the  insanity  defense: 

In  the  Anglo-American  legal  tradition, 
before  a  person  can  be  convicted  of  a  crime, 
two  questions  must  be  answered.  The  first 
is.  did  the  accused  perform  the  act  in  ques- 
tion? The  second  is,  did  he  have  criminal 
intent?  An  example  will  illustrate  the  point 
the  law  is  trying  to  make. 

A  man  is  driving  a  car  when  a  small  chUd 
darts  out  in  front  of  him.  He  tries  to  avoid 
hitting  the  child  but  cannot  do  so,  and  the 
child  is  killed.  Hypothetically,  if  this  man 
were  tried  for  murder,  he  would  be  found 
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not  guilty,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  kill. 
Thus  he  would  be  distinguished  from  a  man 
who  saw  his  enemy  on  the  street  and  delib- 
erately ran  him  down. 

Criminal  intent  (mens  rea)  is  also  impor- 
tant in  distinguishing  the  severity  of  the 
crime.  For  example,  two  men  have  a  sudden, 
heated  brawl  and  during  its  course  one  is 
knocked  down  and  killed.  If  brought  to  trial, 
and  the  survivor  showed  he  did  not  kill  with 
malice  aforethought,  he  would  be  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter. 

"Prior  to  1800,  'legal'  insanity,  as  a  special 
verdict  of  acquittal,  did  not  exist,"  writes 
Dr.  Halpem  in  the  April  1980  Journal  of 
Legal  Medicine.  "An  individual  was  acquit- 
ted because  of  the  failure  of  the  prosecution 
to  prove  its  case  or  because  the  jury  chose 
out  of  sympathy  to  find  the  defendant  'not 
guilty.'  In  any  event,  he  was  immediately 
set  free.  If  guilty,  and  extenuating  circum- 
stances existed  (which  could  include 
lunacy),  a  special  recommendation  of  a 
pardon  was  included  In  the  verdict." 

A  special  point  that  should  be  observed 
here  is  one  that  is  glossed  over  by  some 
legal  scholars:  Care  for  the  language  was  ob- 
served. A  lunatic  who  committed  a  crime— a 
sub-human  "wild  beast,"  or  someone  who 
could  not  tell  the  difference  l>etween  right 
and  wrong— might  be  pardoned,  but  he  very 
clearly  was  found  "guilty"  first. 

This  respect  for  language,  absolutely  es- 
sential to  justice,  received  a  severe  blow  in 
1800,  according  to  Dr.  Halpem.  "In  that 
year,  James  Hadfield,  a  war-injured  British 
ex-soldier,  believing  he  had  been  called  by 
God  to  undergo  self-sacrifice,  took  a  shot  at 
King  George  III.  As  Hadfield  did  intend  to 
shoot  at  the  king,  and  did  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  he  would 
have  been  found  guilty.  So  his  lawyer  had 
to  invent  a  new  defense." 

Hadfield's  attorney  had  numerous  wit- 
nesses testify  on  Hadfield's  deranged,  delu- 
sional mind.  Physicians  were  called  to  estab- 
lish that  his  derangement  had  been  caused 
by  the  head  injuries  he  had  received  in  the 
war.  The  argument  then  put  forward  was 
that  Hadfield's  delusional  state,  not  his  in- 
tention to  commit  the  crime,  should  be  the 
deciding  factor  for  the  jury. 

The  jury  found  Hadfield  "not  guilty"  and 
added  to  that  verdict,  "the  prisoner  appear- 
ing to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  in- 
sanity at  the  time  the  act  was  committed." 
Hadfield  was  committed  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
"until":  His  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known." 
Although  officially  "not  guilty,"  Hadfield 
was  not  freed,  and  died  in  incarceraton,  now 
being  called  a  "patient,"  instead  of  a  prison- 
er. 

"This  decision  was  important  for  many 
reasons,"  says  Dr.  Halpem.  "In  effect  from 
that  time  'not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity' 
became  a  separate  verdict  of  acquittal.  Sec- 
ondly, from  that  time  forward,  the  jury's  at- 
tention was  increasingly  focused  on  the  defi- 
nition of  insanity,  rather  than  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  accused  committed  the 
act  and  had  criminal  intent.  Lastly,  the  con- 
cept of  insanity  in  the  law  became  inter- 
twined with  'science,'  and  effectively  taken 
out  of  the  purview  of  the  laymen  jurors." 

Criminals  were  not  individuals  who  had 
simply  violated  the  rules  of  the  culture,  but 
people  who  suffered  from  some  form  of 
sickness  called  "mental  illness."  Once  ethics 
were  redefined  in  terms  of  medicine,  it  was 
continuously  to  widen  the  definitions  so 
that  any  kind  of  criminality  could  be  ex- 
cused. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  of  course,  is  our 
viewpoint  on  the  nature  of  man.  Is  he  a  sen- 
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tient,  essentially  spiritual  being  who  makes 
choices  in  life?  Or  is  he  a  material  object, 
acted  upon  by  genes  and  past  experiences, 
whose  choices  are  predetermined— an  object 
that  can  neither  be  praised  nor  blamed? 
The  evolution  of  the  definitions  of  insanity 
reflect  the  latter,  determinlst  approach. 

The  M'Naughten  mle,  adopted  in  England 
some  43  years  after  the  Hadfield  case,  used 
a  "cognitive"  test  for  insanity.  In  order  for 
the  accused  to  lie  found  insane  under 
M'Naughten,  "*  •  •  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the 
act.  the  party  accused  was  laboring  under 
such  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the 
mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong." 

America's  first  major  contribution  came  in 
1834  with  the  "irresistible  impulse"  test.  As 
the  label  would  suggest,  this  is  the  "just 
couldn't  help  it"  approach,  which  assumes 
free-will  does  not  exist,  that  impulses  to  act 
in  certain  ways  sometimes  can  be  resisted, 
and  sometimes  can't  be.  Thus  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse cannot  be  held  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions, even  though  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing,  intends  to  do  it  and  knows  it  is 
wrong. 

There  were  no  major  redefinitions  until 
the  1954  Durham  decision  was  made  by 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  in  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia:  ■••  •  • 
An  accused  is  not  criminally  responsible  if 
his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  mental 
disease  or  defect."  and.  in  1966.  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
held.  "*  •  •  A  person  is  not  responsible  for 
criminal  conduct  if  at  the  time  of  such  con- 
duct as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
he  lacks  substantial  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  criminality  of  his  conduct  or  to  conform 
his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  the  law." 

Yet  these  wildly  deterministic  definitions 
of  insanity  still  placed  too  many  restrictions 
on  the  psychiatriclzation  of  justice.  A 
second  inroad  was  consequently  developed, 
"diminished  capacity,"  the  basis  of  the  Dan 
White  "Twinkie  defense."  It  was  designed 
for  the  use  of  those  criminals  who  clearly 
were  not  insane  by  even  the  above  defini- 
tions. Here  the  accused  pleads  "not  guilty" 
as  distinguished  from  "not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity"  and  uses  psychiatric  testimony 
to  show  that,  because  of  a  mental  condition 
(depression  after  having  eaten  too  many 
Twinkles,  for  example),  the  required  crimi- 
nal intent  did  not  exist. 

"Diminished  capacity"  was  largely  devel- 
oped and  popularized  by  psychiatrist  and 
law  Professor  Bernard  Diamond,  who  out- 
lined his  case  in  the  Stanford  Law  Review, 
December  1961: 

"Central  to  the  difficulties  with  any  defi- 
nition of  legal  insanity  is  the  all-or-none 
conceptualization  of  the  law.  A  defendant  is 
either  sane  and  totally  responsible,  or 
insane  and  not  at  all  responsible.  Such  all- 
or-nothing  concepts  are  peculiarly  foreign 
to  modem  psychiatric  thinking." 

The  trouble  with  the  above  restrictive 
definitions,  says  Diamond,  is  that  it  forces 
the  psychiatrist  to  be  either  the  "tool  of 
vengeance"  (i.e.,  to  testify  a  defendant  is 
sane,  thus  opening  the  door  to  possible  pun- 
ishment for  murder,  etc.)  or  to  perjure  him- 
self and  convince  the  jury  the  accused  is 
insane  when  he  really  isn't  (in  order  to  help 
the  defendant  avoid  punishment). 

Piggybacking  his  idea  on  a  1867  Scottish 
decision,  his  solution  was  for  psychiatrists 
to  testify  that  this  or  that  mental  condition 
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caused  the  defendant  "diminished  capacity" 
to  harbor  criminal  intent,  which,  of  course, 
only  the  psychiatrist  could  "diagnose."  This 
approach  undercut  the  traditional  question 
whether  the  defendant  had  criminal  intent, 
and  focuses  attention  on  how  able  the  de- 
fendant was  to  formulate  intent. 

"Thus  we  arrive  at  a  legal  spectrum  of  an 
infinitely  graduated  scale  of  responsibility 
which  corresponds,  or  could  be  made  to  cor- 
respond closely,  to  the  psychological  reality 
of  human  beings  as  understood  by  20th  Cen- 
tury medical  pyschology, "  wrote  Diamond. 

But  Diamond  does  not  believe  in  free-will 
anyway,  and  all  this  is  acadehiic.  ""I  concede 
that  this  whole  business  of  lack  of  mental 
capacity  to  premeditate,  to  have  malice  or 
to  entertain  intent,  is  a  kind  of  sophistry 
which  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  an  end 
in  itself.  Right  now  we  must  utilize  these 
legal  technicalities  to  permit  the  psy- 
chiatrist to  gain  entrance  into  the  trial 
«=o"rt  •  •  •.  ^   ,^ 

"The  next  step  •  •  •  is  to  expand  the 
principle  of  limited  or  diminished  responsi- 
bility of  the  mentally  Ul  offender  to  include 
all  definitions  of  crime."  It  was  easier  to  in- 
troduce this  principle  in  the  crimes  of  homi- 
cide because  there  already  existed  the  legal 
structure  of  graduated  responsibility  for 
homicide. 

In  a  decision  made  in  June  1980,  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  di- 
minished capacity  defense: 

"•  •  •  diminished  capacity  inevitably 
opens  the  door  to  variable  or  sliding  scales 
of  criminal  responsibility.  We  should  not 
lightly  undertake  such  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  crimlnill  justice  system."  It 
went  on  to  question  whether  psychiatry  can 
determine  a  defendant's  intent  at  the  time 
the  crime  was  committed,  and  concluded  it 
could  not. 

"Whether  or  not  there  should  be  criminal 
responsibility  is  essentially  a  moral  issue.  It 
is  just,  in  light  of  the  ethics  and  standards 
of  our  society,  to  hold  a  person  who  is 
insane  accountable  for  what  he  has  done. " 

The  Court  quoted  University  of  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  Criminal  Law  Frank  A.  Rem- 
ington: ""In  general,  it  is  not  at  all  apparent 
that  psychiatrists  know  any  more  than  does 
the  layman  about  whether  the  defendant 
had  an  intent  to  kill  when  the  act  causing 
death  was  conunitted." 

Even  the  hopes  that  psychiatry  would 
help  law  enforcement  officials  spot  habitual 
murderers  have  been  dashed.  Targeted  by 
numerous  malpractice  lawsuits,  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  has  been  forced 
to  argue  the  case  for  psychiatric  incompe- 
tence in  the  courts,  and  has  done  so  most 
convincingly.  In  Tarassoff  v.  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California,  via  an  amicus 
curiae  brief,  the  APA,  citing  massive  profes- 
sional literature,  disclaimed  any  special  psy- 
chiatric ability  to  protect  society  from  po- 
tentially harmful  citizens.  In  an  even  more 
compelling  brief  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  (Estelle  v.  Smith),  the  APA  said:  "The 
professional  literature  uniformly  establishes 
that  [predictions  of  future  violence]  are 
fundamentally  of  very  low  reliability  and 
that  psychiatric  testimony  and  expertise  are 
irrelevant  to  such  predictions.  •  •  •  On  the 
issue  of  future  criminal  behavior,  it  only  dis- 
torts the  fact-finding  process.  The  funda- 
mental disadvantage  of  utilizing  such  testi- 
mony is  that  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  based  on  expert  medical  judgment, 
when  in  fact  no  such  expertise  exists." 

But  old  myths  die  hard,  and  sadly  the  two 
bills  designed  to  handle  the  insanity  defense 
and  its  variants  on  the  federal  level,  S.  818, 
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introduced  by  Senator  Hatch  (R-Utah)  and 
S.  1108,  introduced  by  Senator  Edward  2Sor- 
insky  (D-Neb.)— while  obviously  well-inten- 
tioned—assumed many  of  the  premises  that 
first  got  us  into  trouble.  The  bills  unfortu- 
nately swim  In  a  sea  of  sliding  definitions 
and  psychiatric  bogeymen,  and  fall  to  meet 
three  simple  tests  that  need  to  be  met  if  the 
situation  is  to  be  corrected.  These  tests  are: 
First,  the  insanity  defense  per  se  should 
be  entirely  abolished.  This  is  an  argument 
for  Judicial  conservatism,  an  argument  to  go 
back  to  the  system  that  prevailed  in  juris- 
prudence before  the  modernities  of  1800. 

Second,  psychiatrists  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  testify  on  criminal  intent.  They 
have  no  business  speculating  on  how 
"mental  illness,"  or  even  yesterday's  break- 
fast, could  explain  the  defendant's  crime. 
The  jury  can  draw  more  sensible  conclu- 
sions about  intent  by  first-hand  inference, 
weighing  the  evidence  placed  before  it.  This 
would  effectively  end  the  psychiatric  inva- 
sion of  mens  rea.  abolish  the  ""diminished 
capacity"  excuse  and  return  the  examina- 
tion of  criminal  intent  to  the  Jury  rather 
than  the  "experts." 

Third,  psychiatrists  should  be  stripped  of 
their  "expert  status  "  entirely.  Should  a  psy- 
chiatrist be  called  by  the  defense  to  testify 
on  any  grounds  not  excluded  by  the  above, 
the  jury  should  know  he  has  about  as  much 
understanding  of  the  human  mind  (prob- 
ably a  good  deal  less)  as  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  candlestickmaker,  and  his  legal 
status  should  reflect  that  fact. 

The  problem  is  that  "instanity"  is  not,  nor 
ever  could  be,  a  medical  term.  It  is  always 
an  ethical  term.  Insane  acts  are  those  which 
are  counter-survival  to  a  person  himself,  his 
family,  his  country,  or  to  the  many  un- 
known individuals  we  commonly  called 
""mankind." 

Phonying  up  scientific  names  to  describe 
morally  and  ethically  aberrant  behavior  is 
anathema  to  justice.  Questions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  not  irrelevant,  they  are  para- 
mount. They  are  not  unknowable  and  com- 
plex; they  can  be  reasoned  and  based  on 
common  sense.  Our  laws  should  reflect 
these  simple  truths.* 
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the  following  summer  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  The  ideals  of  self-deter- 
mination, pr(x;laimed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  embodied  in  the  treaty,  en- 
abled the  people  of  Poland  to  realize 
their  struggle  for  justi(»  and  freedom. 

Today  we  are  seeing  a  rebirth  of 
Polish  self-identification  as  a  reaction 
to  domination  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
Polish  Government.  The  Polish  people 
have  alined  themselves  with  the  soli- 
darity movement  with  the  reassertion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  symbol 
of  Polish  nationalism.  We  are  all  in- 
spired by  this  struggle  for  autonomy, 
and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  in 
the  United  States  reassert  our  support 
for  the  determination  of  the  Polish 
people  to  attain  liberty. 

I  join  with  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent in  the  11th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, in  honoring  and  supporting  the 
Solidarity  movement.  I  join  with 
Americans  all  over  the  United  States 
in  praying  for  the  success  of  the 
Polish  people  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  domination.* 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  No- 
vember 11  marked  the  63d  anniversary 
of  Polish  Independence.  Since  the  in- 
vasion by  Sweden  in  1655,  Poland  and 
its  people  have  been  invaded,  occu- 
pied, suppressed,  and  dominated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  period  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

After  the  three  partitions  of  Poland 
by  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia  in  the 
late  18th  century,  the  19th  century 
was  marked  by  the  continued  Polish 
resistance  to  foreign  and,  in  particular, 
Russian  rule.  The  Polish  people  were 
reorganized  under  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  was  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  clergy  that  were  the 
main  factors  in  maintaining  Polish  na- 
tionalism. After  World  War  I.  on  No- 
vember 11.  1918.  Poland  declared  its 
independence,  which  was  recognized 
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HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists, Sigma  Delta  Chi.  held  its  national 
convention  in  Washington.  One  of  the 
issues  hotly  discussed  at  that  conven- 
tion was  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  the  legislative  proposals  that 
are  now  before  the  Congress.  Kather- 
ine  Graham,  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.,  and  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  spoke  to  the 
convention  on  the  importance  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  a  free 
press. 

I  include  Katherine  Graham's  re- 
marks to  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  in  the  Record: 

Good  moming,  and  welcome  to  Washing- 
ton. We  are  pleased  that  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists, Sigma  Delta  Chi,  is  being  held  in  our 
nation's  capital  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important  that 
you  are  meeting  In  Washington  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  unprecedented  challenge  being 
mounted  to  one  of  the  most  basic  tenets  of 
this  organization.  That  goal  was  set  out  by 
the  founders  of  this  society  in  1909,  when 
they  pledged  to  "work  to  safeguard  the  flow 
of  information  from  all  sources  to  the 
public,  so  that  it  has  access  to  the  truths  re- 
quired to  make  democracy  function,  and  to 
protect  our  freedoms." 

I  must  tell  you  this  moming  that  this 
principle— the  presumption  that  a  democra- 
cy works  best  when  its  government's  actions 
are  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  people— is 
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under  the  inost  serious  attack  in  recent 
years. 

Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
here,  the  Senate  is  preparing  to  hold  what 
may  be  the  final  day  of  hearings  on  bills 
that  would  significantly  curtail  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  need  to  tell  this  gath- 
ering of  Journalists  how  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  has  helped  reporters  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  news.  It  was  three  years  ago 
that  this  Society,  together  with  the  Report- 
ers Committee  for  FYeedom  of  the  Press, 
created  the  Freedom  of  Information  Service 
Center— which  offers  advice  and  assistance 
to  those  wishing  to  use  the  federal  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  the  various  state 
open  records  acts.  The  increasing  use  that  is 
being  made  of  the  Center  is  a  pretty  good 
measure  of  its  value. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  this  morning, 
however,  is  what  I  think  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  symbolizes,  and  why  I  think 
any  significant  cutback  in  the  Act  would  be 
a  serious  loss  for  us  all. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as  an 
expression  of  national  policy,  embodies  our 
commitment  as  a  democratic  society  to  open 
government. 

In  a  perfect  world,  of  course,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  need  to  speU  out  this 
fundamental  principle  in  a  statute.  But 
before  passage  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  in  1966.  the  world  was  far  from 
ideal. 

I  was  talking  with  a  reporter  the  other 
day  who  recalled  that  while  working  on  a 
story  in  the  early  1960s,  she  had  asked  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
a  list  of  members  of  its  General  Advisory 
Committee.  A  public  information  staff 
member  told  her:  "We  don't  give  out  that 
information." 

The  reporter  reminded  the  information 
officer  that  the  list  was  in  the  agency's 
annual  report  which  the  reporter  had  mis- 
placed. Even  so,  the  government  official  still 
refused.  When  the  reporter  asked  on  what 
grounds  the  names  were  being  withheld,  the 
information  officer  disappeared  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  returned  and  declared:  "We 
claim  executive  privilege." 

What  this  story  Illustrates  (and  every  re- 
porter who  worked  in  Washington  in  those 
years  has  a  similar  tale)  is  that  before  pas- 
sage of  the  FYeedom  of  Information  Act, 
government  officials  thought— no  matter 
what  the  request— that  it  was  perfectly  all 
right  to  say  "No." 

I  think  the  most  important  gain  from  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  that  it  has 
largely  changed  this  erroneous  presump- 
tion. 

The  bipartisan  coalition  in  Congress  that 
drafted  this  legislation  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  public's  right  of  access  to 
information  had  to  be  very  carefully  bal- 
anced against  all  legitimate  interests  in  na- 
tional security,  law  enforcement,  business 
confidentiality  and  personal  privacy. 

But  the  Johnson  Administration,  in  a 
memo  to  all  executive  agencies  shortly 
before  the  law  went  into  effect,  informed 
them  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  left 
no  doubt  that  disclosure  was  now  the  "tran- 
scendent goal." 

Where  too  many  government  officials  pre- 
viously had  felt  that  the  burden  was  on  the 
public  to  justify  any  request  for  informa- 
tion, the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  burden  was  in 
fact  on  bureaucrats  to  justify  any  refusal. 

That  is  exactly  where  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be. 
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None  of  us.  of  course,  would  claim  today 
that  the  Act  works  perfectly. 

I>espite  the  admonitions  of  the  Johnson, 
Ford  and  Carter  Administrations  to  all  exec- 
utive agencies  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Act  in  "spirit  as  well  as  practice,"  the  fact 
remains  that  even  today— in  some  govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments— bias 
against  disclosure  and  an  arbitrary  prefer- 
ence for  secrecy  remain  less  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  Bureaucrats  who  oppose  the 
principle  of  open  government— or  who  do 
not  wish  to  disclose  embarrassing  informa- 
tion—continue to  manage  to  circumvent  the 
Act  in  a  frustrating  variety  of  ways. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  for  its  part, 
complains  of  the  use  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  in  "unintended"  ways— citing 
its  use  by  business  interests  seeking  unfair 
competitive  advantage,  by  criminals  seeking 
to  thwart  or  undermine  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  by  foreign  agents  and  others 
hostile  to  the  United  States  seeking  intelli- 
gence information.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  wholesale  overhaul  of 
the  Act  to  address  these  issues. 

Certainly,  if  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  was  indeed  being  seriously  misused,  I 
think  as  citizens  we  would  be  concerned 
with  finding  remedies.  But  in  fact,  the  stat- 
ute was  drafted  very  precisely  to  protect 
fuUy  these  legitimate  interests— and  I  think 
the  burden  lies  on  those  seeking  to  change 
it  to  demonstrate  how  these  protections 
have  failed.  Is  the  Act  creating  problems  for 
the  nation's  law  enforcement  agencies?  The 
FBI  has  not  cited  a  single  instance  where  in- 
formation released  under  the  FYeedom  of 
Information  Act  has  hampered  an  investiga- 
tion. 

Does  the  Act  endanger  our  national  secu- 
rity? Former  CIA  Director  Admiral  Stans- 
field  Turner  said  in  1980:  'Thus  far.  we 
have  not  lost  a  case  in  the  courts  when  we 
have  claimed  that  something  was  classified 
and  therefore  could  not  be  released." 

What  about  trade  secrets  and  business 
confidentiality?  Well,  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  looked  at  this  in 
1978  and  reported  that  "the  committee  has 
found  no  major  abuses."  The  report  went  on 
to  say  that  to  the  extent  there  had  been  dif- 
ficulties, the  problems  had  been  in  adminis- 
trative proceflures  rather  than  in  the  sub- 
stance of  tKe  law. 

For  the  most  part.  I  have  to  conclude  that 
the  problems  that  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  are  greatly 
overdrawn— and  the  proposed  solutions  for 
the  most  part  seem  as  unneeded  as  they  are 
undesirable.  The  case  for  a  sweeping  over- 
haul of  the  Act  simply  has  not  been  made. 
That  is  not  to  say  the  FYeedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  cannot  be  improved— if  what  we 
really  are  talking  atmut  is  improving  it.  and 
not  weakening  it.  It  can.  of  course,  be  made 
to  serve  all  of  us— both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment—better. 

I  favor,  for  instance,  the  provision  in  S. 
1730— the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Hatch— which  would  require  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  develop  uni- 
form fee  schedules  for  all  government  agen- 
cies. At  the  present  time  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  anticipate  what  fees  will  be 
charged  when  one  attempts  to  use  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Legislative  lan- 
guage also  should  clearly  state  that  fees 
ought  not  to  be  used  to  discourage  requests, 
or  to  be  imposed  as  obstacles  to  disclosure 
of  requested  information.  I  think  it  also  im- 
portant to  strengthen  provisions  for  waiver 
of  all  charges  where  the  information  would 
primarily  benefit  the  general  public. 
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I  also  support  establishment  of  procedures 
to  allow  persons  submitting  information  re- 
quested by  the  government  to  oppose  re- 
lease of  that  information  to  third  parties. 
The  Administration's  proposal— which 
would  allow  parties  unilaterally  to  stamp  all 
documents  they  submit  "confidential"— 
clearly  invites  abuse.  But  I  feel  it  is  only  fair 
that  a  party  be  notified  and  allowed  to 
object  when  a  request  is  filed  on  informa- 
tion it  has  provided  the  government,  and 
that  a  ruling  be  made  in  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

But  the  thought  I  want  to  leave  you  with 
today  is  that  the  major  effort  underway  to 
modify  the  FYeedom  of  Information  Act— to 
roll  back,  to  a  great  extent,  the  presumption 
of  openness— is  an  effort  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail. 

It  is  impossible  to  quantify  the  value  of 
this  Act  either  to  the  press,  or  through  the 
press  to  the  American  people.  The  impact  of 
this  Act  certainly  cannot  be  measured  solely 
by  the  number  of  freedom  of  information 
actions  that  Journalists  have  filed.  Every 
time  a  reporter  walks  into  a  government 
office— and  properly  is  handed  a  public  doc- 
ument that  otherwise  might  arbitrarily 
have  been  withheld— society  has  benefited 
from  the  presumption  of  openness  codified 
by  this  Act. 

No  single  statute  has  ever  given  the  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy  a  better  window  on 
their  government.  The  FYeedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  says  to  Americans— and  to  the 
World— that  the  business  of  government  in 
a  democracy  is  the  people's  business. 

Upholding  that  principle— preserving  that 
guarantee  of  public  access  to  government 
records— is  of  overriding  importance  to  us 
all. 

Our  government  must  remain  committed 
to  the  benefits  of  openness.  The  societal 
benefits  which  derive  from  the  availability 
of  information  concerning  the  functioning 
of  government  must  be  protected. 

Nothing  so  diminishes  democracy  as  ob- 
sessive and  needless  secrecy.  Never  has  it 
been  as  im[)ortant  that  the  right  of  people 
to  know  the  actions  of  their  government  be 
secure. 

Thank  you.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS-HUNGARY 

HON.  DONBONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 4.  Freedom  House  marked  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Hungary  by  the  Soviet  Union,  calling 
it  a  "day  of  disgrace." 

Freedom  House,  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  monitors  the  level  of  politi- 
cal rights  around  the  world  said, 
"Soviet  tanks  and  troops  invaded  Hun- 
gary on  November  4  to  put  down  its 
people's  bid  for  human  rights  and  po- 
litical independence  •  •  •  It  was  Soviet 
imperialism  at  its  worst." 

As  the  Reagan  administration  con- 
tinues to  send  the  Soviet  Union  huge 
amounts  of  our  agricultural  products, 
I  would  hope  they  would  remember 
the  captive  people  of  Hungary  as  well 
as  thousands  of  other  political  dissi- 
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dents  who  are  suffering  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  the  Freedom 
House  statement. 

The  statement  follows: 

Is  Western  Europe  doomed  to  pay  in  blood 
for  not  remembering  what  events  a  quarter- 
century  ago  should  have  taught? 

In  October  1956,  two  thousand  students  in 
Pest  demonstrated  peacefully  for  greater 
freedom.  The  students  were  joined  by  work- 
ers and  soldiers.  Their  yearning  became  a 
revolt  against  the  system  imposed  on  Hun- 
gary by  the  Soviet  Union.  That  was  Octo- 
ber. 

On  November  4— twenty-five  years  ago 
today— Soviet  tanks  and  troops  invaded 
Hungary  to  put  down  its  people's  bid  for 
human  rights  and  political  independence. 
The  Soviet's  counter-revolution  was  terrible 
and  terrifying.  It  was  a  day  of  disgrace.  It 
was  Soviet  Imperialism  at  its  worst— repeat- 
ed when  Soviet  troops  invaded  Czechoslova- 
kia in  1968  and  Afghanistan,  a  non-aligned 
neutral,  in  1979. 

A  quarter-century  later  West  Europeans 
and  Americans  may  forget  at  their  peril  the 
Soviet's  bloody  counter-revolution  in  Hun- 
gary. "A  river  of  blood  flowed  from  Buda 
and  from  Pest  into  the  Duna  •  •  *  Scattered 
on  the  streets  before  the  Parliament  of  Bu- 
dapest were  the  bodies  of  children,  college 
students,  aged  men  and  women."  wrote  a 
Freedom  House  eyewitness  then.  A  puppet 
Hungarian  government  made  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  years  have  not  pro- 
duced real  political  freedom  or  basic  human 
rights  for  Hungary  or  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe.  On  the  contrary.  Soviet  forces  are 
poised  around  Poland. 

Behind  the  borders  of  Western  Europe— 
today— the  USSR  has  placed  a  new  arsenal 
of  SS-20  nuclear  missiles.  50.000  tanks.  4.500 
helicopters,  and  five  million  tons  of  ammu- 
nition—all 7«roed  in  on  the  people  of 
Europe  who  enjoy  political  freedom  and 
civil  rights. 

Yet  young  Germans  and  Frenchmen- this 
October— mounted  demonstrations  against 
American  support  •  *  •  support  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  •  •  •  support  which  their  govern- 
ments had  requested.  No  mention  in  the 
demonstrations  of  the  years  of  disgrace 
when  Soviet  armaments,  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, were  deployed. 

Must  the  lessons  of  a  quarter-century  ago 
be  learned  again,  perhaps  in  a  still  bloodier 
contest:  FYee  peoples  do  not  start  wars;  na- 
tions that  oppress  their  own  citizens  do.« 


THE  CORNUCOPIA  PROJECT'S 
"EMPTY  BREADBASKET?  THE 
COMING  CHALLENGE  TO 

AMERICA'S  FOOD  SUPPLY  AND 
WHAT  WE  CAN  DO  ABOUT  IT" 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  Rodale  Press  released  its  Cor- 
nucopia project  on  the  entire  U.S. 
food  system.  The  project  entitled 
"Empty  Breadbasket?  The  Coming 
Challenge  to  America's  Food  Supply 
and  What  We  Can  Do  About  It"  is  a 
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scholarly  look  at  the  world's  most  pro- 
ductive food  system,  our  own,  and  its 
vulnerabilities.  The  report  also  offers 
sound  alternatives  to  the  problems 
this  sector  faces  In  order  to  make  a 
healthy  transition  toward  an  agricul- 
ture sector  which  preserves  our  pre- 
cious resources  and  protects  our  Na- 
tion's farmland. 

I  would  like  to  provide  for  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  simmiary  of  the 
project's  findings.  The  project  was  un- 
dertaken in  Emmaus,  Pa.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
findings  in  this  project  that  brings  to 
light  the  hard  choices  which  our  agri- 
culture industry  faces  in  order  to 
combat  the  threats  to  our  Nation's 
food  system. 

Empty    Brmdbasket?   Thb   Coming   Chal- 
lenge  TO   America's    Food   Sttpflt    and 

What  We  Can  Do  ABOtJT  It 

The  most  bountiful  food  system  in  the 
world  is  in  trouble.  To  provide  our  food 
abundance,  we  are  destroying  vast  amounts 
of  soil,  water,  energy.  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  we  are  consuming  our  potential  for 
future  productivity,  insuring  a  severe  rise  in 
the  future  cost  of  food. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  major  study  of 
the  U.S.  food  system.  "Empty  Breadbas- 
ket?", which  was  released  at  a  Washington 
news  conference  today  by  the  Cornucopia 
Project  of  Rodale  Press,  «  Pennsylvania- 
based  publishing  company  concerned  with 
food,  health,  energy  and  farming. 

Two  years  In  the  malung.  the  Cornucopia 
FYoject's  report  documents  alarming  trends 
in  the  food  system  and  a  series  of  steps  that 
can  be  taken  now  to  Insure  the  sustain- 
abllity  of  the  system.  "If  we  do  not  take 
these  steps,  the  system  will  crash."  ex- 
plained Robert  Rodale.  Chairman  of  Rodale 
Press.  "The  »7  loaf  of  bread  wUl  be  a  reality 
by  the  end  of  this  century  unless  we  act  now 
to  protect  our  food  supply." 

The  report  examines  these  threats  to  the 
food  system: 

soil  erosion 

America's  agricultural  lands  lose  5.8  bil- 
lion tons  of  topsoil  annually— more  than 
during  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  1930's.  We  lose 
26  square  miles  of  productivity  every  day  to 
erosion.  At  current  rates,  eastern  Washing- 
ton will  have  no  topsoil  left  in  10  years; 
Iowa  wiU  exhaust  its  soU  in  40  to  50  years. 
For  every  pound  of  com  grown  in  Iowa,  5  to 
6  pounds  of  topsoil  are  eroded. 
development 

We  lose  3  million  acres  of  agricultural 
land  yearly  to  urban  development,  or  342 
acres  every  hour.  Taken  together,  erosion 
and  development  waste  about  39  square 
miles  of  land  every  day,  enough  to  feed 
400,000  people  a  year. 

FOOD  transport 

The  average  food  molecule  In  this  country 
travels  1,300  miles  before  being  eaten.  Areas 
of  the  east  coast,  once  self-sufficient,  now 
import  the  majority  of  their  food,  mostly 
from  California  and  Florida.  New  York  Im- 
ports more  than  77  percent  of  its  food.  De- 
pendence on  distant  food  sources  makes  the 
supply  vulnerable  to  disruption  from  an 
energy  shortage,  transportation  strike, 
Medfly  invasion  or  other  natural  disaster. 
The  price  of  petroleum  to  fuel  this  system 
will  continue  to  raise  food  prices.  Much  of 
this  food  could  be  grown  more  cheaply 
closer  to  home. 
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WATER  DEPLETION 

We  are  using  up  the  groundwater  tables 
for  irrigation,  especially  in  the  West  and 
Southwest.  Already,  farmland  in  Arizona 
and  Texas  has  been  abandoned  because  of 
high  irrigation  costs  from  lowering  water 
tables. 

ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE 

American  farmers  are  in  serious  trouble. 
Farm  debt  is  now  over  $160  billion,  an  aver- 
age of  $69,000  for  every  farm  in  the  country. 
In  1980  net  farm  income  plunged  29  per- 
cent. Constantly  inflating  land  values  is  the 
only  thing  standing  between  many  farmers 
and  banliruptcy. 

ENERGY  DEPENDENCE 

From  farming  to  processing  and  distribu- 
tion, the  food  system  is  a  gas  gumler.  This 
dependence  threatens  the  system.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Department  of  Energy  showed 
that  a  fuel  shortage  or  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent would  lead  to  an  increase  of  55  percent 
in  the  price  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

MINERAL  BASE 

Our  supplies  of  phosphate  rock  for  phos- 
phorous is  running  out.  By  2000,  we  will  be 
dependent  on  OPEC— the  Organization  of 
Phosphorous  Exporting  Countries  like- 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  Morocco,  for 
our  phosphate. 

MONOCULTURE 

About  95  percent  of  our  food  now  comes 
from  only  30  plants.  This  genetic  uniformity 
maJies  crops  highly  vulnerable  to  disease,  as 
the  1970  com  blight  demonstrated. 

EHVIRONMKMT  IMPACTS 

America's  farmers  now  use  about  2  pounds 
of  pesticide  and  112  pounds  of  synthetic  fer- 
tilizer nutrients  per  acre  of  cropland.  The 
environmental  impact  of  these  substances 
costs  an  estimated  $839  million  annually.  In 
the  past  15  years,  while  pesticide  use  has 
gone  up  140  percent,  crop  loss  to  insects  has 
increased  more  than  40  percent. 

The  Cornucopia  FYoJect  report  considers 
other  problems  in  th;  food  system  as  well. 
It  then  goes  on  to  list  a  series  of  steps  that 
could  be  taken  by  consumers,  farmers,  the 
food  Industry  and  government  to  keep  these 
problems  from  collapsing  the  food  system. 

Recommendations  for  change  include  in- 
centives of  soil  conservation,  the  promotion 
of  regionalized  agriculture,  to  avoid  long- 
distance trucking  where  possible,  direct- 
marketing  by  fanners,  legislation  to  protect 
prime  farmland  from  development,  and  the 
ending  of  subsidies  to  non-sustainable  agri- 
cultural practices,  including  policies  that  en- 
courage groundwater  mining,  land  specula- 
tion and  huge  farm  debts. 

"We  have  a  window  of  opportunity  over 
the  next  few  years  to  correct  the  system  so 
it  becomes  sustainable,"  explained  Medard 
Gabel.  Director  of  the  Comucopia  Project. 
•'We  must  begin  to  act  now.  while  we  still 
have  time."* 


CURBING  ACTIVIST  JUDGES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.   Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat   sums    up    the    feelings   of 
many  Americans  who  have  been  di- 
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rectly  or  indirectly  affected  adversely 
by  the  rulings  of  unelected  Federal 
judges  who  have  chosen  not  to  inter- 
pret the  law  but  to  make  new  law. 

I  have  witnessed  this  type  of  un- 
checked judicial  activism  on  a  number 
of  unfortunate  occasions  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio  in  the  area  of  forced 
racial  busing  and  public  housing  and 
can  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Globe-Democrat  editorial.  The  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  correct  In  taking 
steps  to  reverse  this  activist  trend.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  particularly  those 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  limit  the 
growing  and  unconstitutional  power  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  Globe-Democrat  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

JUDICIARY— CURBING  ACTIVIST  JUDGES 

For  many  years  a  number  of  federal 
judges,  including  justices  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  not  only  have  interpreted  the 
law,  they  have  made  new  law.  They  have 
done  this  despite  the  fact  that  such  action  is 
not  authorized  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Reagan  administration  commendably 
is  moving  to  curb  this  judicial  activism  in 
such  areas  as  abortion  and  school  busing, 
according  to  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith. 

Were  it  not  for  the  activism  of  some  feder- 
al judges,  the  massive  and  highly  unpopular 
compulsory  school  busing  orders  covering 
whole  cities  would  have  stopped  long  ago. 
But,  like  Roman  emperors,  the  judges  seem 
to  think  they  can  do  no  wrong,  even  when 
their  dictatorial  busing  plans  fail  miserably 
and  only  succeed  in  resegregating  school 
system  after  school  system. 

This  activism  has  infested  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  a  fact  attested  to  earlier  this 
year  by  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  as  he 
accused  the  high  court  of  "constantly  tin- 
kering with  the  principles  laid  down"  in 
1976  and  thus  making  it  "virtually  impossi- 
ble" for  states  to  promptly  execute  convict- 
ed murderers. 

It  is  encouraging  that  Attorney  General 
Smith  says  the  Justice  Department  will  at- 
tempt to  curb  these  judicial  excesses  by 
means  of  legislation  and  litigation.  In  past 
administrations,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  almost  totally  passive  to  the  feder- 
al judiciary  overstepping  its  bounds. 

It  is  one  thing  to  insulate  the  federal  judi- 
ciary from  political  pressure.  But  when 
judges  continue  to  take  advantage  of  this 
immunity  by  interpreting  the  Constitution 
to  suit  their  own  pet  social  theories,  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

Already  there  are  strong  movements  for 
changing  the  constitutional  provision  which 
gives  federal  judges  life  tenure  so  that  they 
will  be  required  to  stand  for  election.  If  the 
present  situation  is  not  rectified,  these  de- 
mands may  be  translated  into  action.  The 
people  are  not  going  to  stand  by  indefinitely 
and  be  dictated  to  by  federal  judges  who 
attack  the  neighborhood  school  system, 
frustrate  capital  punishment  of  murderers 
uid  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  on  other  key  issues.* 
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SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  AID 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Federal  education  aid  for  local 
school  districts  has  made  a  positive 
impact  on  students'  achievement  and 
assisted  local  educators  in  updating 
their  skills  and  classroom  materials.  In 
many  districts.  Federal  aid  has 
prompted  important  and  innovative 
education  improvement.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
November  15  recognized  the  signifi- 
cant benefits  of  programs  like  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  Head  Start.  These  and 
several  other  Federal  education  ef- 
forts have  boosted  Michigan's  educa- 
tional quality  and  helped  make  our 
State  a  national  leader.  I  want  to 
share  this  insightful  editorial  with 
you: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Nov.  15,  1981] 

School  Aid:  Washington  Backs  Out  When 

Help  Is  Needed  Most 

A  major  justification  for  ongoing  cuts  in 
federal  aid  to  schools  is  that  such  aid  com- 
prises only  eight  percent  of  school  budgets. 
But  it  is  a  critical  eight  percent,  targeted  for 
those  youngsters  with  special  needs  who  got 
little  aid  before.  They  will  suffer  unless  the 
federal  government's  educational  priorities 
can  be  reversed. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  offered 
both  practical  and  philosophical  reasons  for 
slashing  school-aid  programs  for  the  poor, 
the  handicapped,  the  foreign-bom.  The 
practical  reason  is  that  such  programs 
haven't  really  worked,  while  wasting  vast 
sums  of  money.  The  philosophical  reason  is 
that  the  government  shouldn't  dictate  to 
the  states  what  their  educational  priorities 
should  be.  Neither  rationale  stands  up 
under  scrutiny. 

Admittedly,  the  evidence  that  compensa- 
tory federal  programs  help  kids  has  been 
slow  coming  in.  It  took  decades  for  scholars 
to  track  enough  Head  Start  youngsters  to 
determine  whether  they  retained  the  bene- 
fits of  early  childhood  education.  It  has 
taken  decades,  as  well,  for  schools  to  learn 
to  fine-tune  compensatory  education  well 
enough  to  help  disadvantaged  youngsters 
acquire  basic  skills. 

But  just  as  the  federal  government  is 
withdrawing  support  for  public  education, 
some  impressive  documentation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  federal  school  dollars  has  begun  to 
show  up.  Major  studies  have  confirmed  the 
benefits  of  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through. 
Schools  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  have  ac- 
complished major  turnarounds  in  achieve- 
ment with  the  help  of  Title  I. 

Congressional  conservatives,  however, 
have  closed  their  eyes  to  this  evidence,  just 
as  they  close  their  minds  to  the  fact  that  re- 
turning control  to  the  states  of  federal  dol- 
lars sounds  better  in  theory  than  it  will 
work  in  practice.  Consolidation  of  42  cate- 
gorical programs  into  a  single  block  grant 
program  means  programs  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  funding.  Thus 
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such  variables  as  political  pressure,  the 
state  of  a  municipality's  treasury  and  the 
sensitivity  of  local  officials  will  determine 
whether  the  handicapped,  the  learning  dis- 
abled or  slow  learners  continue  getting  spe- 
cial help. 

So  far,  Mr.  Reagan  has  won  his  battle  to 
cut  the  federal  government's  commitment 
to  education.  The  U.S.  can't  afford  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people,  says  the  president.  He 
may  yet  have  trouble  on  his  hands,  though, 
as  it  begins  to  sink  in  that  it  is  bloated  mili- 
tary spending,  not  funding  for  social  pro- 
grams, that  is  straining  the  fabric  of  the 
federal  budget.  The  message  still  to  be  con- 
veyed is  that  cuts  in  education  threaten  our 
survival  as  a  free  and  vibrant  people  far 
more  than  any  overseas  adversaries.  Right 
now,  the  government  is  pursuing  policies 
that  endanger  not  only  the  future  of  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  but  could  fill  our  streets 
with  disaffected  people  who  feel  they  have 
no  stake  in  society.  Can  we  afford  that?* 


PRESroENT  OF  TIME,  INC., 
ISSUES  WARNING  ON  REAGAN 
BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
hectic  year  of  budget  and  tax  cutting, 
the  most  consistent  rationale  offered 
by  the  administration  and  its  support- 
ers for  the  program  it  has  pursued  is 
the  promise  of  renewed  economic  pros- 
perity for  all.  At  no  time  this  year  has 
the  debate  been  over  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  a  stronger  economy, 
with  greater  productivity,  lower  infla- 
tion, lower  unemployment,  and  all  the 
rest. 

The  argument,  at  all  times,  has  been 
over  whether  the  President's  program 
is  the  best  way,  or  even  a  suitable  way, 
to  achieve  our  common  goals. 

For  many  of  us  who  have  opposed 
the  Reagan  program,  a  vital  question 
has  been.  What  is  the  cost  to  the 
Nation  of  depriving  disadvantaged 
children  of  sound  nutrition,  quality 
education,  and  basic  health  care?  Our 
concern  has  been  that  the  budget  cuts 
in  many  social  programs  will  not  cause 
a  deferral  of  opportunity,  but,  more 
harshly,  a  simple  denial  of  opportuni- 
ty to  a  generation  of  young  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  this  thinking  has  not 
been  shared  by  our  Nation's  business 
leaders,  who  have  instead  subscribed 
to  the  trickle-down  theory  encom- 
passed by  Reagonomics. 

My  concern  over  this  shortsighted- 
ness by  our  Nation's  business  leaders 
was  greatly  eased  by  an  article  by  J. 
Richard  Munro,  the  president  of 
Time,  Inc.,  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 15  New  York  Times  and  was 
excerpted  from  a  speech  he  gave  last 
week  to  the  Union  Club  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Munro's  concern  is  that  the 
Reagan  cuts  have  put  too  great  a 
burden  on  the  poor,  thereby  Jeopardiz- 
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ing  the  long-term  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  Mr.  Munro  demonstrates 
that  he  is  a  man  of  compassion  for  the 
poor,  he  also  makes  a  case  based  on 
the  long-term  economic  consequences. 
Mr.  Munro  writes: 

Remember  that  in  a  few  years,  the  chil- 
dren of  today  will  be  our  employees,  adding, 
we  hope,  to  our  bottom  line  •  •  *  We  can  al- 
ready read  projections  of  labor  shortages 
later  in  this  decade,  especially  in  skilled 
labor.  Budget  cuts  in  training  and  education 
will  worsen  that  problem.     ^ 

I  am  extremely  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Munro's  article.  I  hope  other  business 
leaders  will  carefully  consider  his 
views,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  article,  which  is  reprinted 
below. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  15, 19811 

Executive  Dissent  Against  the  Budget 
Cots 
;■  (By  J.  Richard  Munro) 

I  know  that  business  executives  are  not 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Administra- 
tion's spending  program.  Polls  show  support 
among  us  hovering  around  90  ijercent. 
That's  a  phenomenal  vote  of  confidence.  I 
support  the  new  policies  that  promote 
growth,  new  investment  and  greater  produc- 
tivity. 

Yet,  in  the  rush  to  fight  inflation  and 
stimulate  Investment.  I  fear  that  we  have 
cut  too  deeply,  that  we  have  put  too  high  a 
burden  on  the  poor  and  elderly,  and  that  we 
are  jeopardizing  the  long-term  goals  of  this 
program  and  the  interests  of  business. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  cuts 
in  social  spending.  They  have  gone  too  far, 
too  fast.  And  too  few  of  us  understand  their 
impact. 

Most  of  us  probably  have  found  comfort 
in  the  notion  that  the  cuts  were  marginal 
and  that  the  cuts  fall  equally  on  everyone. 
The  cuts  are  anything  but  evenhanded,  and 
the  effects  are  far  from  marginal  as  the 
numbers  show.  About  70  percent  of  the  1982 
cuts  now  in  place  come  from  programs  af- 
fecting the  poor. 

You  can  go  down  the  line — education  at 
all  levels,  jobs  and  training  programs,  Med- 
icaid, housing  aid.  food  stamps,  school  nutri- 
tion, support  for  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren, energy  assistance,  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  numerous  other  social  services. 
Every  one  of  these  received  major  spending 
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cuts,  adding  up  to  $25  bilUon  of  the  $35  bil- 
lion total  cut  from  the  budget  this  summer. 
That  doesn't  include  $13  billion  in  more 
cuts  just  proposed,  and  the  $100  billion  in 
cuts  projected  for  1984.  Although  those  cuts 
are  mostly  unspecified,  programs  for  the 
poor  will  again  be  on  the  chopping  block. 

Combined  with  tax  cuts  that  benefit 
mostly  higher-income  people,  this  program 
adds  up  to  a  major  redistribution  of  money 
in  our  society,  from  the  lower  end  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale. 

Despite  Administration  assurances,  the 
truly  needy  will  have  to  cut  back  family 
budgets  that  simply  can't  be  stretched  any 
more. 

The  truly  needy  include  the  elderly  and 
disabled  poor.  But  the  group  that  concerns 
me  most  is  children,  in  families  headed  by  a 
woman. 

One  out  of  6  of  all  American  children, 
about  10  million,  lives  in  poverty  today.  One 
out  of  4  of  all  children  will  need  welfare 
support  at  some  time  before  growing  up. 
About  one  out  of  6  of  all  children  has  no 
regular  source  of  medical  care.  One  out  of  3 
has  never  seen  a  dentist.  Among  black  chil- 
dren, 2  out  of  5  are  poor. 

Under  the  new  budget,  they  are  losing  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,  not  too  much 
taken  one  by  one.  But  when  the  losses  total 
several  hundred  dollars  this  year  per  family 
with  even  greater  losses  next  year  and  the 
next,  that  will  have  a  great  impact. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
many  social  services.  Government  and  pri- 
vately run,  being  cut  severely  under  this 
budget. 

In  Fairfield  County,  my  wife  and  I  are 
active  in  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 
It's  just  been  hit  by  Federal  budget  cuts 
that  sharply  reduce  its  research  program. 
Actually,  I  think  we  can  probably  raise 
money  locally  to  replace  some  of  the  loss. 
But  what  about  similar  organizations  with 
no  access  to  corporate  contributions  or  well- 
funded  local  governments? 

Let  me  sum  up.  The  budget  cuts  are  leav- 
ing serious  and  immediate  human  needs 
unmet.  And  If  the  budget  cuts  continue  as 
scheduled,  the  problems  of  the  poor  will 
worsen  intolerably.  As  business  executives,  I 
don't  think  we  should  stand  by  and  let  this 
happen. 

On  a  practical  level,  let's  consider  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  letting  the  cuts  go 
through.  This  year,  we  have  the  chance  to 
restore  business  incentives  for  greater  in- 
vestment. The  President,  the  Congress,  and, 
most  important,  the  public  are  behind  us. 
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Yet,  this  public  support  will  vanish  if  the 
burdens  of  this  program  remain  so  uneven, 
and  if  the  promised  surge  of  prosperity  pays 
off  only  for  those  already  well  off. 

While  we  can  talk  about  the  need  for  pa- 
tience until  the  long-term  benefits  arrive, 
the  next  election  is  a  year  away— close  to 
the  bottom  of  what  appears  to  be  a  deep  re- 
cession—at the  very  time  the  budget  cuts 
put  more  holes  in  the  "safety  net"  for 
people. 

Also,  while  the  economy  declines,  safety, 
health,  consumer  and  environmental  protec- 
tions are  weakening:  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment is  taking  a  giant  step  backward,  and 
the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations 
drops  significantly. 

That's  not  a  scenario  designed  to  buUd 
confidence  in  the  current  program.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  next  election,  people  may 
decide  that  they're  not  getting  the  changes 
they  really  wanted.  And  it'll  be  another  gen- 
eration before  we  get  a  similar  chance  to 
enact  business  incentives. 

George  Will  wrote  in  a  recent  column  that 
programs  like  Social  Security  spring  from 
Americans'  acceptance  of  "the  ethic  of 
common  provision."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Reagan  "must  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  his  conservatism  is  compatible 
with  that  ethic." 

Let's  consider  the  economic  effects.  Re- 
member that  in  a  few  years,  the  children  of 
today  will  be  our  employees,  adding,  we 
hope,  to  our  bottom  line.  Because  of  the  end 
of  the  baby  boom,  there  will  be  far  fewer  of 
them  available.  And  we  can  already  read 
projections  of  labor  shortages  later  in  this 
decade,  especially  in  skilled  labor.  Budget 
cuts  in  training  and  education  will  worsen 
that  problem. 

Consider  also  Social  Security:  There  are 
three  workers  today  for  every  beneficiary. 
In  30  years,  there  will  be  two,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  today  should  be  In  their  prime  work- 
ing years. 

Out  of  economic  necessity,  we  can't  afford 
to  let  the  productive  potential  of  any  of 
today's  children  languish  because  of  our  ne- 
glect. 

More  than  ever,  they  are  vital  to  our 
future,  and  we  should  help  them  get  the 
best  possible  start  in  life.  That  means  good 
schools,  good  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, stable  homes. 

Yet,  we're  moving  in  the  opposite  direr- 
tion  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
That  disturbs  me,  and  I  think  it  should  dis- 
turb you.* 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2, 1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(lilr.  Thurmond). 


PRATXK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJ)..  DD.,  offered  the 
followtog  prayer: 

Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
who  made  heaven  and  earth. — ^Psalms 
124:  8. 

Sovereign  Lord,  as  the  founders  of  this 
Republic  sought  and  heeded  Thy  counsel 
more  than  200  years  ago,  so  may  we  in 
this  crucial  hour.  Thy  word  promises: 

//  any  one  lack  toisdom,  let  him  ask 
of  God  who  giveth  freely  and  upbraideth 
not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him. — James 
1:5. 

Gracious  Father,  grant  that  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation,  lilce  the  Foimding 
Fathers,  shall  humble  themselves  before 
Tliee,  acknowledge  their  need  of  Thy 
wisdom,  open  their  hearts  to  the  Holy 
Spirit's  direction  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  guided  in  the  light  of  Thy  truth. 
We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
is  "the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Ufe." 
Amen. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Debate  on  State-Justice  will  continue 
thereafter,  until  1  p.m.,  when  the  Sen- 
ate, by  order  previously  entered,  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
357. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  today, 
there  are  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  , 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each.  There 
is  also  a  previous  order,  according  to  my 
notes,  for  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  11 :30  aon.  today. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  I  remind  Senators,  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  resolu- 
tions of  ratification  on  nine  treaties, 
and  there  will  be  one  vote  to  count  for 
nine.  So  Senators  are  urged  to  watch 
their  clocks  and  to  be  here  in  time  for 
that  very  important  vote. 

Immediately  after  that  vote,  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  Helms  amendment  to 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  appropria- 
tions bill,  dealing  with  school  prayer. 


THE  PRESIDEZNT'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
SPEECH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
watched  a  historic  speech  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  National 
Press  Club  and,  by  television,  to  the 
country  and  the  entire  world. 

The  President  reiterated  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  desire  to  reduce  the  massive  buildup 
of  arms  in  Eur(H>e.  I  should  like  to  quote 
one  paragraph  from  the  President's 
speech.  He  said : 

There  Is  no  reuon  why  people  In  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  to  live  in  perma- 
nent fear  of  war  or  Its  specter.  I  believe  the 
time  has  oome  for  all  nations  to  act  In  a 
responsible  spirit  that  does  not  threaten 
other  states.  I  believe  the  time  is  right  to 
move  forward  on  arms  control  and  the  reso- 
lution of  critical  regional  disputes  at  the 
conference  table. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  this  effort  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  be  printed  in  tiie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

The  President's  speech  is  as  follows : 

TEXT  OP  THX  AODIXSa  BT  THK  PBmDKMT  TO  TBS 
MATIONAI.  PRXSS   CLUB 

Back  in  April  while  in  the  hospital  I 
had,  as  you  can  readily  understand,  a  lot 
of  time  for  reflection. 

One  day  I  decided  to  send  a  personal, 
hand-written  letter  to  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  reminding  him  that  we 
had  met  about  10  years  ago  in  San 
Clemente,  California,  as  he  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  were  concluding  a  series  of 
meetings  that  had  brought  hope  to  all 
the  world.  Never  had  peace  and  goodwill 
seemed  closer  at  hand.  I  would  like  to 
read  you  a  few  paragraphs  from  that 
letter. 

"Mr.  President:  When  we  met  I  asked 
if  you  were  aware  that  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  were  dependent  on  the 
decisions  that  would  be  reached  in  your 
meetings.  You  took  my  hand  in  both  of 
yours  and  assured  me  that  you  were 
aware  of  that  and  that  you  were  dedi- 
cated with  cJl  your  heart  and  mind  to 
fulfilling  those  hopes  and  dreams." 

I  went  on  in  my  letter  to  say:  "ITie 
people  of  the  world  still  share  that  hope. 
Indeed,  the  peoples  of  the  world,  despite 
differences  in  racial  and  ethnic  orig^, 
have  very  much  in  common.  They  want 


the  dignity  of  having  some  control  over 
their  individual  destiny.  They  want  to 
work  at  the  craft  or  trade  of  their  own 
choosing  and  to  be  fairly  rewarded.  They 
want  to  raise  their  families  in  peace 
without  harming  anyone  or  suffering 
harm  themselves.  Government  exists  for 
their  convenience,  not  the  other  way 
around." 

"If  they  are  incapable,  as  some  would 
have  us  beUeve,  of  self  government,  then 
where  among  them  do  we  find  any  who 
are  capable  of  governing  others?" 

"Is  it  possible  that  we  have  permitted 
ideology,  political  and  economic  philos- 
ophies, and  governmental  policies  to 
keep  us  from  considering  the  very  real, 
everyday  problems  of  our  peoples?  Will 
the  average  Soviet  family  be  better  off  or 
even  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
imposed  a  government  of  Its  own  choice 
on  the  people  in  Afghanistan?  Is  life 
better  for  the  people  of  C?uba  because  the 
Cuban  military  dictate  who  shall  govern 
the  people  of  Angola?" 

"It  Is  often  implied  that  such  things 
have  been  made  necessary  because  of 
territorial  ambitions  of  the  United 
States;  that  we  have  imperialistic  de- 
signs and  thus  constitute  a  threat  to  your 
own  security  and  that  of  the  newly 
emerging  nations.  There  not  only  is  no 
evidence  to  support  such  a  charge,  there 
is  solid  evidence  that  the  United  States, 
when  it  could  have  dominated  the  world 
with  no  risk  to  itself,  made  no  effort 
whatsoever  to  do  so." 

"When  World  War  II  ended,  the  United 
States  had  the  only  undamaged  indus- 
trial power  in  the  world.  Our  military 
might  was  at  its  peak — and  we  alone  had 
the  ultimate  weapon,  the  nuclear  weap- 
on, with  the  unquestioned  ability  to  de- 
liver it  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  we  had 
sought  world  domination  then,  who 
could  have  opposed  us?" 

"But  the  United  States  followed  a  dif- 
ferent course — one  unique  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  We  used  our  power  and 
wealth  to  rebuild  the  war-ravaged  econ- 
omies of  the  world,  including  those  na- 
tions who  had  been  our  enemies.  May  I 
say  there  is  absolutely  no  substance  to 
charges  that  the  United  States  is  guilty 
of  imperialism  or  attempts  to  impose  its 
will  on  other  countries  by  use  of  force." 

I  concluded  my  letter  by  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  should  we  not  be  concerned 
with  eliminating  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent our  people — those  you  and  I  repre- 
sent— from  achieving  their  most  cher- 
ished goals?" 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  want  to 
speak  today  to'  this  audience,  and  the 
people  of  the  world,  about  America's 
program  for  peace  and  the  coming  nego- 
tiations which  begin  November  30  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Specifically,  I  want 
to  present  our  program  for  preserving 
peace  in  Europe,  and  our  wider  program 
for  arms  control. 


I  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertiDns  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Twice  In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the 
peoples  of  Europe  plunged  into  the  trag- 
edy of  war.  Twice  in  my  lifetime  Europe 
has  suffered  destruction  and  mUitery  oc- 
cupation in  wars  that  statesmen  proved 
powerless  to  prevent,  soldiers  unable  to 
contain,  and  ordinary  citizens  unable  to 
escape.  And  twice  in  my  lifetime,  young 
Americans  have  bled  their  Uves  into  the 
soil  of  those  battlefields— not  to  enrich 
or  enlarge  our  domain — but  to  restore 
the  peace  and  independence  of  our 
friends  and  allies. 

All  of  us  who  lived  through  those 
troubled  times  share  a  common  resolve 
that  they  must  never  come  again.  And 
most  of  us  share  a  common  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  that  has 
made  a  peaceful,  free  and  prosperous 
Western  Europe  in  the  post-war  era 
possible. 

But  today  a  new  generation  is  emerg- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Its 
members  were  not  present  at  the  creation 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Many  of 
them  do  not  fully  understand  its  roots  In 
defending  freedom  and  rebuilding  a  war- 
torn  continent.  Some  young  people  ques- 
tion why  we  need  weapons — particularly 
nuclear  weapons — ^to  deter  war  and  to 
assure  peaceful  development.  They  fear 
that  the  accumulation  of  weapons  itself 
may  lead  to  conflagration.  Some  even 
propose  unilateral  disarmament. 

I  understand  their  concerns.  Their 
questions  deserve  to  be  answered. 

But  we  have  an  obligation  to  answer 
their  questions  on  the  basis  of  judgment 
and  reason  and  experience.  Our  policies 
have  resulted  in  the  longest  European 
peace  In  this  century.  Would  not  a  rash 
departure  from  these  policies,  as  some 
now  suggest,  endanger  that  peace? 

From  its  founding,  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance has  preserved  the  peace  through 
unity,  deterrence  and  dialogue. 

First,  we  and  our  allies  have  stood 
united  by  the  firm  commitment  that  an 
attack  upon  any  one  of  us  would  be  con- 
sidered an  attack  upon  us  all; 

Second,  we  and  our  allies  have  de- 
terred aggression  by  maintaining  forces 
strong  enough  to  ensure  that  any  aggres- 
sor would  lose  more  from  an  attack  than 
he  could  possibly  gain;  and 

Third,  we  and  our  allies  have  engaged 
the  Soviets  in  a  dialogue  about  mutual 
restraint  and  arms  limitations,  hoping 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  and  the  burden 
of  armaments,  and  to  lower  the  barriers 
that  divide  East  from  West. 

These  three  elements  of  our  policy 
have  preserved  the  peace  in  Europe  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century.  They 
can  preserve  it  for  generations  to  come, 
60  long  as  we  pursue  them  with  sufficient 
will  and  vigor. 

Today,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  America's 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
our  resolve  to  sustain  the  peace.  And 
from  my  conversations  with  Allied  lead- 
ers, I  know  that  they  also  remain  true 
to  this  tried  and  proven  course. 

NATO's  policy  of  peace  Is  based  on  re- 


straint and  balance.  No  NATO  wewons. 
conventional  or  nuclear,  will  ever  be  used 
in  Eiu-we  except  in  response  to  attack. 
NATO's  defense  plans  have  been  respon- 
sible and  restrained.  The  Allies  remain 
strong,   united   and  resolute.  But   the 
momentum  of  the  continuing  Soviet  mil- 
itary build-up  threatens  both  the  con- 
ventional and  the  nuclear  balance.  Con- 
sider the  facts.  Over  the  past  decade: 
—The  United  States  reduced  the  size 
of  its  armed  forces  and  decreased  its 
military     spending.     The     Soviets 
steadily  increased  the  number  of 
men  under  arms.  They  now  number 
more  than  double  those  of  the  United 
States.  Over  the  same  period  the 
Soviets  expanded  their  real  military 
spending  by  about  one-third. 
—The  Soviet  Union  increased  its  in- 
ventory of  tanks  to  some  50,000  com- 
pared to  our  11,000.  Historically  a 
landpower.  they  transformed  their 
navy  from  a  coastal  defense  force 
to  an  open  ocean  fleet,  while  the 
United    States,    a   sea-power   with 
transoceanic  alliances,  cut  its  fleet 
InhaU. 
During  a  period  when  NATO  de- 
ployed no  new  intermediate  range 
nuclear  missiles,  and  actually  with- 
drew  1,000   nuclear  warheads,  the 
Soviet  Union  deployed  more  than  750 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  new  SS- 
20  missiles  alone. 
Our  response  to  this  relentless  build- 
up of  Soviet  military  power  has  been  re- 
strained but  firm.  We  have  made  deci- 
sions to  strengthen  all  three  legs  of  the 
strategic  triad— sea,  land  and  air-based. 
We  have  proposed  a  defense  program  in 
the  United  States  for  the  next  5  years 
which  will  remedy  the  neglect  of  the  past 
decade  and  restore  the  eroding  balance 
on  which  our  security  depends. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  more  specifically 
the  growing  threat  to  Western  Europe 
which  is  posed  by  the  continuing  deploy- 
ment of  certain  Soviet  intermediate 
nuclear  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  three  different 
missile  systems— the  SS-20,  the  SS-4. 
and  the  SS-5— all  with  a  range  capable 
of  reaching  virtually  all  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. There  are  other  Soviet  weapons 
systems  which  also  represent  a  major 
threat.  The  only  answer  to  the?e  svstems 
is  a  comparable  threat  to  Soviet  targets. 
In  other  words,  a  deterrent  preventing 
the  use  of  these  Soviet  weapons  by  the 
counter-threat  of  a  like  response  against 
their  own  territory. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  equiv- 
alent deterrent  to  these  Soviet  interme- 
diate missiles.  And  the  Soviets  continue 
to  add  one  new  SS-20  a  week.  To  coimter 
this  the  Allies  agreed  in  1979.  as  part  of 
a  two-track  decision,  to  deploy  as  a  de- 
terrent land-based  cruise  missiles  and 
Pershing  n  missiles  capable  of  reaching 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  mis- 
siles are  to  be  deployed  in  several  coim- 
tries  of  Western  Europe. 

This  relativelv  limited  force  in  no  way 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  larger 


strategic  umbrella  spread  over  oiu-  NATO 
Allies.  Rather,  it  provides  a  vital  link  be- 
tween conventional,  shorter  range  nu- 
clear forces  in  Europe  and  inter-conti- 
nental forces  in  the  United  States. 
Deployment  of  these  systems  will  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviet  Union  that  this  link 
caimot  be  broken. 

Deterring  war  depends  on  the  per- 
ceived ability  of  our  forces  to  perform 
effectively.  The  more  effective  our  forces 
are,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  we  will  have 
to  use  them.  So.  we  and  our  Allies  are 
proceeding  to  modernize  NATO's  nuclear 
forces  of  intermediate  range — to  meet 
increased  Soviet  deployments  of  nuclear 
systems  threatening  Western  Europe. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  hopes  for  arms 
control  negotiations.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  make  this  entire  subject  overly  com- 
plex. I  want  to  be  clear  and  concise. 

I  told  you  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident Brezhnev  last  April.  Well.  I  have 
just  sent  another  message  to  the  Soviet 
leadership.  It's  a  simple,  straight-for- 
ward, yet  historic  message:  the  United 
States  proposes  the  mutual  reduction  of 
conventional.  Intermediate  range  nu- 
clear, and  strategic  forces. 

Specifically,  I  have  proposed  a  four- 
point  agenda  to  achieve  this  objective  in 
my  letter  to  President  Brezhnev. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  point 
concerns  the  Geneva  negotiations.  As 
part  of  the  1979  two-track  decision, 
NATO  made  a  commitment  to  seek  arms 
control  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion on  intermediate  range  nuclear  forces. 
The  United  States  has  been  preparing 
for  these  negotiations  through  close  con- 
sultation with  our  NATO  partners.  We 
are  now  ready  to  set  forth  our  proposal. 
I  have  informed  President  Brezhnev  that 
when  our  delegation  travels  to  the  nego- 
tiations on  intermediate  range  land- 
based  nuclear  missiles  in  Geneva  on  the 
30th  of  this  month,  my  representatives 
will  present  the  following  proposal:  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  cancel  its 
deployment  of  Pershing  n  and  ground 
launch  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviets  will 
dismantle  their  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles.  This  would  be  an  historic  step. 
With  Soviet  agreement,  we  could  to- 
gether substantially  reduce  the  dread 
threat  of  nuclear  war  which  hangs  over 
the  people  of  Europe.  This,  Uke  the  first 
footstep  on  the  moon,  would  be  a  giant 
step  for  mankind. 

We  intend  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
and  go  to  Geneva  willing  to  listen  to  and 
consider  the  proposals  of  our  Soviet 
counterparts.  But  let  me  call  to  your  at- 
tention the  background  against  which 
our  proposal  is  made.  During  the  past  6 
years,  while  the  United  States  deployed 
no  new  intermediate  range  missiles  and 
withdrew  1,000  nuclear  warheads  from 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  750 
warheads  on  mobile,  accurate  ballistic 
missiles.  As  this  chart  illustrates,  they 
now  have  1,100  warheads  on  the  8S-20, 
SS-i,  and  SS-5  missiles  and  the  United 
States  has  no  comparable  missiles.  In- 
deed, the  United  States  dismantled  the 
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last  such  mlssUe  in  Europe  over  IS  years 
ago. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  the  nego- 
tiations. It  is  also  important  to  address 
certain  Soviet  claims  which,  left  unre- 
futed.  could  become  critical  barriers  to 
real  progress  in  arms  control. 

The  Soviets  assert  that  a  balance  of 
Intermediate  range  nuclear  forces  al- 
ready exists.  That  assertion  is  wrong.  By 
any  objective  measure,  as  this  chart  in- 
dicates, the  Soviet  Union  has  an  over- 
whelming advantage,  on  the  order  of  six- 
to-one. 

Soviet  spokesmen  have  suggested  that 
moving  their  SS-20's  beyond  the  Ural 
mountains  will  remove  the  threat  to 
Europe.  As  this  map  demonstrates,  the 
SS-20's,  even  If  deployed  behind  the 
Urals,  will  have  a  range  that  places  al- 
most all  of  Western  Europe,  the  great 
cities— Rome,  Athens,  Paris,  London. 
Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berlin  and  so  many 
more— all  within  range  of  these  missiles, 
which  incidentally  are  mobile  and  can 
be  moved  on  short  notice. 

The  second  proposal  I  have  made  to 
President  Brezhnev  concerns  strategic 
weapons.  The  United  States  proposes  to 
open  negotiations  on  strategic  arms  as 
soon  as  possible  next  year.  I  have  in- 
structed Secretary  Halg  to  discuss  the 
timing  of  such  meetings  with  Soviet 
representatives. 

Substance,  however.  Is  far  more  im- 
portant than  timing.  As  our  proposal  for 
the  Geneva  talks  this  month  illustrates, 
we  can  make  proposals  for  genuinely 
serious  reductions  but  only  if  we  take  the 
time  to  prepare  carefully.  The  United 
States  has  been  preparing  carefully  for 
resumption  of  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions because  we  do  not  wsmt  a  repetition 
of  past  disappointments.  We  do  not  want 
an  arms  control  process  that  sends  hopes 
soaring  only  to  end  in  dashed  expecta- 
tions. 

I  have  Informed  President  Brezhnev 
that  we  will  seek  to  negotiate  substantial 
reductions  in  nuclear  arms  which  would 
result  in  levels  that  are  equal  and  veriflt 
able.  Our  approach  to  verification  will 
be  to  emphasize  openness  and  creativ- 
ity—rather than  the  secrecy  and 
suspicion  which  have  undermined  con- 
fidence in  arms  control  in  the  past. 

While  we  can  hope  to  benefit  from 
work  done  over  the  past  decade  in 
strategic  arms  negotiations,  let  us  agree 
to  do  more  than  simply  be^n  where  these 
efforts  previously  left  off.  We  can  and 
should  attempt  major  qualitative  and 
quantitative  progress.  Only  such  prog- 
ress can  fulfill  the  hopes  of  our  own 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us 
see  how  far  we  can  go  in  achieving  truly 
sut>stantlal  reductions  in  our  strategic 
arsenals. 

To  symbolize  this  fimdamental  change 
In  direction,  we  will  call  these  negotia- 
tions START — Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks. 

The  third  proposal  I  have  made  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  that  we  act  to  achieve 
eouality  at  lower  levels  of  conventional 


forces  in  Europe.  The  defense  needs  of 
the  Soviet  Union  hardly  call  for  main- 
taining more  combat  divisions  In  East 
Germany  today  than  were  in  the  whole 
Allied  invasion  force  that  landed  in 
Normandy  on  D-Day.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  make  no  more  convincing  contribu- 
tion to  peace  in  Europe — and  in  the 
world — than  by  agreeing  to  reduce  Its 
conventional  forces  significantly  and 
constrain  the  potential  for  sudden 
aggression. 

Finally,  I  have  pointed  out  to  Presi- 
dent Breshnev  that  to  maintain  peace, 
we  must  reduce  the  risks  of  surprise  at- 
tack, and  the  chance  of  war  arising  out 
of  uncertainty  or  miscalculation.  I  am 
renewing  our  proposal  for  a  conference 
to  develop  effective  measures  that  would 
reduce  these  dangers.  At  the  current 
Madrid  meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  we 
are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  Western- 
proposed  Conference  on  Disarmament  in 
Europe.  This  conference  would  discuss 
new  measures  to  enhance  stability  and 
seciulty  in  Europe.  Agreement  on  this 
conference  is  within  reach.  I  urge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  us  tuid  the  many 
other  nations  who  are  ready  to  launch 
this  important  enterprise. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  based  on  the 
same  fair-minded  principles:  substan- 
tial, militarily -significant  reductions  in 
forces;  equal  ceilings  for  similar  types  of 
forces;  and  adequate  provisions  for  veri- 
fication. 

My  Administration,  my  country  and  I 
are  committed  to  achieving  arms  reduc- 
tions agreements  based  on  these  princi- 
ples. Today  I  have  outlined  the  kinds  of 
bold,  equitable  proposals  which  the 
world  expects  of  us.  But  we  cannot  re- 
duce arms  imilaterally.  Success  can  only 
come  if  the  Soviet  Union  will  share  our 
commitment;  if  it  will  demonstrate  that 
its  often-repeated  professions  of  concern 
for  peace  will  be  matched  by  positive 
action. 

Preservation  of  peace  in  Europe  and 
the  pursuit  of  arms  reductions  talks  are 
of  fundamental  importance.  But  we  must 
also  help  to  bring  peace  and  security  to 
regions  now  torn  by  conflict,  external 
intervention  and  war. 

The  American  concept  of  peace  goes 
well  beyond  the  absence  of  war.  We  fore- 
see a  flowering  of  economic  growth  and 
individual  liberty  in  a  world  at  peace. 

At  the  Economic  Summit  in  Cancun, 
I  met  with  the  leaders  of  21  nations  and 
sketched  out  our  approach  to  global  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  want  to  eliminate  the 
barriers  to  trade  and  investment  which 
hinder  these  critical  incentives  to  growth. 
And  we  are  working  to  develop  new  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poorest  nations 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth. 

Terms  like  "peace"  and  "security"  have 
little  meaning  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
destitute.  They  also  mean  little  to  the 
individual  whose  state  has  stripped  him 
of  human  freedom  and  dignity.  Wherever 
there  is  oppression,  we  must  strive  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  individuals  as  well 


as  states.  We  must  recognize  that  prog- 
ress In  the  pursuit  of  liberty  Is  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  military  security. 
Nowhere  has  this  fundamental  truth 
been  more  boldly  and  clearly  stated  than 
in  the  Helsinki  Accords  of  1975.  These 
Accords  have  not  yet  been  translated  into 
Uvlng  reality. 

Today  I  have  announced  an  agenda 
that  can  help  to  achieve  peace,  security 
and  freedom  across  the  globe.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  made  an  important  offer  to 
forgo  entirely  deployment  of  new  Amer- 
ican missiles  in  Europe  If  the  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  respond  on  an  equal 
footing. 

There  is  no  reason  why  people  in  any 
part  of  the  world  should  have  to  Uve  in 
permanent  fear  of  war  or  its  specter. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  all  na- 
tions to  act  in  a  responsible  spirit  that 
does  not  threaten  other  states.  I  believe 
the  time  is  right  to  move  forward  on  arms 
control  and  the  resolution  of  critical  re- 
gional disputes  at  the  conference  table. 

Nothing  will  have  a  higher  priority  for 
me  and  for  the  American  people  over  the 
coming  months  and  years. 

Addressing  the  United  Nations  20  years 
ago,  another  American  President  de- 
scribed the  goal  we  still  pursue  today. 

"If  we  all  can  persevere,"  he  said,  "if 
we  can  .  .  .  look  beyond  our  own  shores 
and  ambitions,  then  surely  the  age  will 
dawn  in  which  the  strong  are  just  and 
the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  pre- 
served." He  did  not  live  to  see  that  goal 
achieved. 

I  invite  all  nations  to  join  with  Amer- 
ica today  in  the  quest  for  such  a  world. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I,  likewise,  watched  the  President 
as  he  addressed  the  National  Press  Club, 
and  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  what 
he  had  to  say. 

I  feel  that  this  was  the  best  delivered 
speech  I  have  seen  the  President  make, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on. the  speech.  I 
commend  him  on  taldng  the  leadership 
In  the  efforts  to  bring  at)out  disarma- 
ment, not  on  a  unilateral  basis,  but,  as 
he  emphasized,  meaningful  disarma- 
ment, mutual  arms  control. 

I  believe  his  words  will  be  well  re- 
ceived around  the  world  and  should  cer- 
tainly give  heart  to  all  peace-loving  peo- 
ples everywhere.  I  think  his  statement 
was  timely,  and  what  he  had  to  say  con- 
stituted a  very  constructive  initiative  on 
arms  control. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  taitiatlve  the 
President  has  taken  will  put  us  in  a 
strong  opening  position  vis-a-vls  the 
Soviets  as  we  go  into  negotiations  on  the 
question  of  theater  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  European  continent  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  in  Geneva. 

The  Soviets  have  engaged  in  a  very  in- 
tensive propaganda  offensive  in  recent 
months,  throughout  Europe,  to  discredit 
America's  commitment  to  arms  control. 
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This  must  be  expected.  This  is  certainly 
in  accordance  with  their  style  and  was 
predictable.  They  have  skillfully  at- 
tempted to  divide  the  alliance  and  to 
play  on  the  fears  of  many  in  Europe  that 
Europe  would  be  used  as  a  battleground 
by  tne  superpowers.  They  have  done 
this  at  the  same  time  that  they  continue 
deploying  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, as  the  President  stated,  at  the  rate 
of  one  SS-20  per  week— primarily  aimed 
at  Eur(^}e. 

The  alliance  has  taken  no  steps  to 
stimulate  or  to  simulate  this  belligerent 
activity,  except  to  plan  the  emplacement 
of  American-made  missiles  beginning  in 
1983  unless  the  destabilizing  Soviet  de- 
ployment is  stopped. 

The  President  has  now  taken  the  lead 
in  the  propaganda  offensive.  I  think  he 
has  very  effectively  taken  the  offensive 
out  of  the  Soviets'  hands.  He  h&&  cer- 
tsdnly  spoken  most  convincingly,  and  in 
such  a  persuasive  way  that  our  Euro- 
pean friends  should  be  encouraged.  Their 
concerns  should  be  put  to  rest.  In  my 
judgment,  he  has  put  the  Soviets  on  the 
defensive,  precisely  where  they  should 
be. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  in  wish- 
ing the  administration  complete  success 
in  persuading  the  Soviet  Union  to  dis- 
mantle the  SS-20  launchers  which  have 
been  the  major  factor  causing  the  im- 
tialance  of  nuclear  missiles  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  It  will  be  a  most  difficult 
job  because,  if  there  is  one  thing  the 
Soviets  are  generally  superior  at,  it  is  of 
t}eing  tough  at  the  bargaining  table.  So 
the  President  has  my  support  in  this 
endeavor.  If,  however,  the  Soviets  can- 
not t}e  persuaded  to  engage  in  such 
meaningful  reductions  in  the  European 
theater,  then  the  President  has  my  com- 
plete support  in  going  forward  to  lead 
the  sJliance  to  deploy  our  own  missiles, 
because  it  will  then  be  clear  that  there 
is  no  other  alternative. 

The  President  is  seeking  an  alternative 
and  he  is  seeking  an  alternative  which 
would  redound  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  to  the  lowering  of  manpower  costs, 
human  costs,  and  monetary  costs  for  all 
countries  involved. 

But  if  the  Soviets  should  reject  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  President,  then 
we  know  there  is  no  alternative,  and  in 
that  regard,  again,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent fully. 

Without  such  credible  determination, 
of  course,  the  Soviets  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  dismantle  their  SS-20's.  SS-S's, 
and  SS-4's. 

In  addition,  Europe  expects  us  to  go 
forward  with  strategic  intercontinental 
arms  tallcs  as  the  overall  framework 
within  which  the  TNP  talks  are  to  pro- 
ceed. Today,  the  President  indicated  a 
strong  willingness  to  proceed  expedi- 
tionally  with  strategic  negotiations  next 
year,  and  again  he  can  coxmt  on  my  com- 
plete support.  I  am  hopeful  those  talks 
can  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  profound  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

I  venture  the  estimate  that  only  the 
President's  speech  today  will  have  more 
impact  here  and  around  the  world  than 
the  statement  just  uttered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  minority  leader. 

It  was  truly  a  statement  of  major  im- 
portance. The  President's  speech,  now 
supported  by  the  bipartisan  leadership 
of  the  Senate,  this  initiative  so  quickly 
endorsed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  believe  adds  strength  and  credi- 
bihty  to  the  Presidents  remarks  that  he 
could  have  received  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  certain  I  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  expressing  those  thanks,  and  I 
believe  the  country  will  express  its 
thanks  to  the  minority  leader  for  this 
act  of  prompt  statemanship. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hate  to 
move  from  that  lofty  item  to  another 
item  of  routine  business,  but  there  are  a 
few  items  on  today's  Executive  Calendar 
that  I  am  prepared  to  consider  accord- 
ing to  the  notation  on  our  Executive  Cal- 
endar and  have  been  cleared  here. 

I  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions appearing  on  page  3  of  today's  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  under  the  headings  of 
both  the  Judiciary  and  the  Department 
of  Justice? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  so  prepared. 

Mr.  BAEIER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.         ^^^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  all  of  the  nominations  ap- 
pearing on  page  3  of  today's  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  sec- 
ond circn't.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Emmett  Ripley  Cox,  of  Alabama, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  Alabama. 


TH«   KOMIWATIOK  OF  CMMXTT  KXPIXr  COX  fO» 

THe  posmoM  or  uiinxD  statcs  maraKt 

COD«T  JUDCC  TCM.  THX  SOUTH««K  OIS1BICT  OT 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  recom- 
mend to  the  U.S.  Senate  Emmett  Ripley 
Cox  of  Alabama,  nominee  for  the  position 
of  UJS.  district  court  judge  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  but  a  few  months 
ago,  in  this  August  Chamljer,  that  we 
passed  judgment  on  Justice  Sandra 
OConnor's  fitness  for  service  on  the 
bench  of  the  highest  Court  in  the  land. 
As  important  as  that  Court  is,  and  that 
nomination  was,  we  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  our  entire  network  of 
Federal  courts  which  serves  to  protect 
our  precious  civil  liberties  and  preserve 
our  basic  constitutional  guarantees. 

And  it  is  the  Federal  district  court 
which  is  the  foundation,  the  Jjedrock.  of 
that  system.  It  is  the  district  court — the 
entry  level  trial  court  within  the  Federal 
judiciary— to  which  aggrieved  parties 
look  for  equity  and  justice. 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  filed  in 
F^eral  court  never  reach  the  Supreme 
Court— not  because  they  are  not  meri- 
torious, but  because  they  have  t)een  dis- 
posed of,  and  parties  given  redress,  at  the 
trial  court  level. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
district  court  in  our  Federal  system  of 
jurisprudence,  it  is,  then,  no  insignificant 
nomination  which  these  hearings  take  up 
today. 

I  commend  the  President  on  this  nom- 
ination. Mr.  Cox  is  an  outstanding  at- 
torney and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
serve  with  distinction  upon  confirmation. 
He  graduated  in  the  upper  5  percent  of 
his  class  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
Law  School,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Moot  Court  Team  representing  the 
university,  winning  the  Southeastern 
competition  and  competing  with  distinc- 
tion at  the  national  competition  in  New 
York. 

Upon  graduation  from  law  school,  he 
has  practiced  continuously  in  Birming- 
ham and  Mobile,  Ala.  The  hallmark  of 
his  practice  has  been  legal  scholarship  of 
the  highest  order,  as  exemplified  by  a 
landmark  case  early  in  his  legal  career. 
Dallas  County  v.  Commercial  Union  As- 
surance  Co..  286  F.2d  388. 

It  involved  the  falling  of  a  clock  from 
the  steeple  of  the  courthouse  of  Dallas 
Coimty,  Ala.  This  case  turned  on  the 
cause  of  the  fall  and  whether  a  fire  more 
than  a  half  century  before  this  incident 
was  proximately  related  to  the  accident. 
As  a  young  lawyer.  Rip  Cox  realized 
the  predicament  his  client  was  in  re- 
garding evidentiary  proof,  and  diligent- 
ly researched  the  records  of  the  Selma 
Morning  Times  until  he  found  the  ap- 
propriate article  from  1901  supporting 
his  client's  position. 

On  anpeal.  based  upon  Mr.  Cox's  brief, 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  wrote 
what  has  been  acclaimed  the  single  clear- 
est treatise  on  the  hearsay  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  modem  times,  reestablishing  the 
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ancient  document  as  a  significant  excep- 
tion to  the  hearsay  rule.  Such  legal  schol- 
arship has  characterized  Mr.  Cox's  work 
ever  since. 

This  position  in  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama  is  perhaps  imique.  It  is 
headquartered  in  Mobile  one  of  the  ma- 
jor port  areas  of  the  Nation.  It  has  only 
two  active  trial  judges,  who  carry  an 
extremely  heavy  caseload  comprised  of 
an  interesting  mixture  of  not  only  tradi- 
tional civil  and  criminal  litigation,  but 
also  an  extremely  large  docket  of  ad- 
miralty, labor-management,  and  consti- 
tutional rights  litigation. 

Mr.  Cox  has  had  a  diverse  practice  eti- 
compassing  a  great  niunber  of  these 
areas.  He  has  on  a  regular  basis,  repre- 
sented both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in 
civil  litigation;  and  has  had  a  heavy  dose 
of  admiralty,  real  estate  and  labor  law 
practice  in  both  Federal  and  State  courts. 

Mr.  Cox  was  rated  qualified  for  this 
position  by  the  members  of  his  local  bar 
association  and  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  In  addition,  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  was  conducted  by 
the  FMeral  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  this 
nomination. 

I  have  personally  met  with  Mr.  Cox 
and  discussed  sdl  issues  and  matters  in 
regard  to  his  qualifications  and  fitness 
for  the  bench.  I  am  satisfied  based  upon 
the  review  of  this  nomination  and  my 
personal  discussions  with  Mr.  Cox,  that 
he  should  be  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Based  upon  my  personal  observation, 
and  the  nominee's  eminent  reputation 
within  the  legal  community  of  Alabama, 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  serve  with 
great  distinction  on  the  Federal  bench, 
and  with  each  case  he  tries,  provide  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  President  Reagan's 
nomination.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  recommend  and  whole- 
heartedly support,  the  nomination  of 
Emmett  Ripley  Cox  for  this  most  impor- 
tant position. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Cynthia  Holcomb  Hall,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
central  district  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clarence  A.  Beam,  of  Nebraska, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Bailey  Jones,  of  South 
Dakota,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  South  Dakota. 

HON.    JOHN   BAXLXT    JOITXS 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  with 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  John  Bailey  Jones  as  U.S.  district 


Judge  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota,  a 
distinguished  American  has  Joined  the 
Fedend  Judiciary. 

It  was  a  unique  personal  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Larrt  Pressler, 
in  introducing  Judge  Jones  to  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  last  week  for 
his  confirmation  hearing. 

John  Jones  and  I  grew  up  as  neighbors 
in  Lyman  County,  S.  Dak.  We  attended 
school  in  the  county  and  later  served  in 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature  together — 
he  in  the  house  of  representatives  while 
I  was  in  the  senate. 

In  introducing  Judge  Jones  to  the 
committee,  I  commented  briefly  on  some 
of  the  qualities  which  prompt  me  and  a 
host  of  others  in  South  Dakota  to  include 
him  among  the  very,  very  select  few  we 
esteem  and  hold  in  highest  respect. 
John's  personal  integrity,  his  honesty, 
his  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  his 
diligence,  his  dedication  to  and  high  re- 
gard for  the  law,  and  particularly,  his 
imique  understanding  of  people  and 
their  problems  are  among  his  very  spe- 
cial attributes. 

A  Judicial  Qualifications  Committee, 
upon  examining  the  qualifiications  of 
some  18  potential  nominees  for  this  po- 
sition on  the  Federal  bench,  included 
Judge  Jones  upon  its  top  recommenda- 
tions. Upon  his  ultimate  selection,  the 
choice  of  John  Jones  was  greeted  with 
rare  unanimity  from  members  of  the 
Judiciary,  the  legal  profession,  the  press. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — and 
even  among  the  others  who  sought  the 
post. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Fred  J.  Nichol,  who 
is  retiring  this  year,  said  of  Judge  Jones: 

Every  word  I've  ever  beard  of  him  .  .  .  has 
been  good,  and  I  welcome  him  to  the  fed- 
eral judiciary.  A  Judge's  judge — a  topflight 
choice  .  .  .  and  you  will  have  no  regrets 
whatever  over  his  carrying  out  of  that  ofllce — 
a  reputation  of  ability  and  fairness  and  a 
personal  Integrity  beyond  reproach — a  grati- 
fying choice  on  merit  and  qualifications  and 
not  for  '•ollflcal  reasons — a  great  credit  to 
the  legal  profession  and  to  the  bench  are 
typical  of  the  public  comments  which  greeted 
the  announcement  of  his  selection. 

Such  imiversal  tribute  is  highly  un- 
usual in  South  Dakota  or  any  other 
State. 

John  Bailey  Jones  was  bom  in  and 
grew  up  In  South  Dakota.  He  continues 
to  reside  in  Presho. 

He  received  his  college  and  law  school 
education  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota.  This  was  preceded  by  2  years  of 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  After  com- 
pleting law  school.  Judge  Jones  entered 
private  practice  and  concurrently  served 
as  county  Judge  in  Lyman  County, 
S.  Dak. 

In  1967  he  was  appointed  circuit  judge 
for  the  10th  District  of  South  Dakota, 
where  he  has  continued  to  serve  with 
distinction.  In  addition  to  his  service  in 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature,  he  has 
been  active  in  numerous  civic  and  pro- 
fessional endeavors.  Particularly  note- 
worthy is  his  service  to  the  South  Da- 
kota  American  Legion  Boys'  State,  a  pro- 


gram for  young  people  dealing  with  the 
responsibilities  of  citlzexuhlp  and  gtrr- 
emment. 

Judge  Jones  on  the  Federal  bench  is 
indeed  a  credit  to  the  Federal  judiciary, 
its  finest  traditions  and  its  highest 
standards. 

NOUmATION  or  JOHN  B.  JONXS  TO  BS  rXDKKAL 
OISTUCT  JUDCB 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the  nom- 
ination of  John  Bailey  Jones  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

Judge  Jones  is  considered  in  my  home 
State  as  one  of  the  most  preeminent  trial 
Judges  in  South  Dakota.  He  is  a  fine  ex- 
eunple  of  the  type  of  Individual  who 
should  be  elevated  to  the  Federal  bench. 
The  President,  recognizing  the  need  for 
experience  in  the  Federal  Judiciary,  has 
wisely  chosen  a  man  of  Judge  Jones' 
background  for  this  nomination. 

Judge  Jones  has  been  a  judge  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  in  South  Dakota 
since  1967.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  county 
court  Judge.  During  this  long  period  on 
the  bench.  Judge  Jones  has  tried  a  wide 
variety  of  cases  presented  by  himdreds 
of  counsel.  In  my  visits  with  members  of 
the  South  Dakota  bar.  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  imiversal  acclaim  for  his 
legal  ability  and  fairness.  These  are  qual- 
ities which  will  serve  him  well  on  the 
Federal  bench. 

A  native  of  South  Dakota,  Judge  Jones 
was  bom  in  Mitchell.  He  received  both 
his  undergraduate  and  legal  degrees 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
Prior  to  going  on  the  twnch,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
for  14  years  in  Presho,  Lyman  County, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Rosemary,  have 
resided  and  raised  their  six  children. 

Jiidge  Jones  has  a  fine  record  of  in- 
volvement in  civic  affairs  and  served  in 
the  South  Dakota  Legislature.  While  on 
the  bench.  Judge  Jones  has  been  active 
in  a  number  of  judicial  organizations 
and  institutes  for  continuing  Judicial 
education. 

Both  on  and  off  the  bench.  Judge  Jones 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  dili- 
gence, competence,  and  integrity.  As  a 
devoted  family  man  and  a&  a  willing  con- 
tributor of  time  and  effort  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community,  he  is  a  highly 
respected  citizen  in  Lyman  County.  His 
dedication  to  the  fair  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  also  gained 
him  the  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
Jurist  throughout  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  President 
Reagan  for  his  excellent  selection  for 
this  Judicial  position.  I  urge  mv  col- 
leagues to  quickly  confirm  this  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  J.  Wortham,  of  Texas, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Texas. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Alan  H.  Nevas,  of  ConnecUcut. 
to  be  U.8.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  GiU,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■nie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  P.  Russoniello,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  U.S.  attomey  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  N.  Hogen,  of  South  Dakota, 
to  be  U.S.  attomey  for  the  district  of 
South  Dakota. 

■OUTH   DAKOTA'S   NEW  U.8.   ATTOBNET 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  applaud  the  Senate's 
action  today  in  confirming  the  nomina- 
tion of  Philip  N.  Hogen  as  South  Da- 
kota's new  U.S.  district  attomey. 

Phil  Hogen  is  uniquely  qualified  for 
this  position.  He  is  an  excellent  attomey 
with  broad-based  experience.  He  is 
thorough,  conscientious  and  sensitive  to 
all  aspects  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
office. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment listed  nine  criteria  on  which  they 
reviewed  the  various  candidates  for  VS. 
attomey.  Phil  Hogen  not  only  fulfilled 
all  these  requirements,  but  more.  He 
brings  to  the  Job  a  good,  broad  back- 
ground of  practical  legal  and  adminis- 
trative experience,  and  a  devotion  to 
vigorous  law  enforcement  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  American  people 
supported  the  Res«an  administration  so 
enthusiastically.  A  lifelong  South  Da- 
kotan,  he  is  the  son  of  a  Sioux  Indian 
mother  and  grandson  of  immigrant 
Scandinavian  homesteaders  all  of  whom 
had  a  keen  interest  in  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country. 

Inasmuch  as  he  was  my  administra- 
tive assistant  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, I  am  especially  knowledgeable  of 
his  qualifications  for  the  position  of  U.S. 
attomey,  and  have  been  honored  to  en- 
thusiastically endorse  his  nomination 
and  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Indluia. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  pleased  that  the  Senate  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  confirm  today,  an  out- 
standing black  law  enforcement  official, 
J.  Jerome  Perkins  to  be  the  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  U.S.  district  court  In  the  north- 
em  district  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Perkins  is  the  first  black  citizen 
in  the  history  of  the  Indiana  northern 


district  to  serve  In  this  Important  posi- 
tion, and  only  the  second  black  to  serve 
as  a  U.S.  marshal  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

This  nomination  by  the  President  is 
also  important  because  It  came  to  fioor 
after  Mr.  Perkins  was  recommended  as 
the  best  Individual  for  this  Job  on  a  merit 
basis  by  a  bipartisan  selection  commit- 
tee I  established  with  my  colleague  from 
Indiana,  Senator  Don  Quayle,  to  replace 
the  poUtical  patronage  system. 

Mr.  Perltins  has  enjoyed  an  extensive 
career  in  law  enforcement,  and  lias  spe- 
cial experience  In  working  with  young 
people.  He  has  been  the  supervisor  of 
security  for  the  South  Bend,  Ind.  school 
system.  He  is  a  20-year  veteran  of  the 
South  Bend  police  force  and  the  former 
chief  of  detectives.  He  has  been  very 
active  In  his  church  and  in  his  com- 
munity. 

The  Senate  confirmation  of  Mr.  Per- 
kins to  be  UB.  marshal  Is  a  proud  day 
for  all  citizens  of  Indiana,  who  are  com- 
mitted to  equal  opportunity  and  justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Nevada.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidoit 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  take  advantage  01  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee's new  showings  of  those  materials. 

I  remind  them  that  December  3  has 
been  fixed  as  the  date  for  fioor  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  204.  a  resolution 
to  expel  Senator  Wiluaks.  Each  Mem- 
ber will  surdy  want  to  become  informed 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Ethics 
Committee  based  its  recommendation, 
both  out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  to  the 
Senate  and  to  Senator  Wn.uAMS.  To  as- 
sist the  Members  with  the  great  volume 
of  data,  the  committee  has  sent  to  each 
ofllce  a  copy  of  each  committee  pubU- 
cation  in  tills  matter,  and  a  number  of 
the  tape  recordings  played  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  presented  again 
on  Thursday,  November  19.  and  Tues- 
day. Novemlier  24. 

There  are  approximately  35  Senators 
each  of  whom  I  will  call  on  personally 
who  have  not  yet  heard  and  seen  these 
tape  recordings.  Senator  Hetlim  and  I 
urge  all  of  them  to  take  advantage  of 
one  of  these  sessions.  There  will  be  four 
identical  sessions  on  those  2  days,  one 
each  morning  from  9:15  a.m.  to  12:45 
p.m..  and  one  each  afternoon  from  2:15 
pjn.  to  5:45  pjn.  The  location  is  in  room 
457  Russell,  and  no  appointment  is  nec- 
essary. One  staff  person  per  Senator  may 
attend  the  afternoon  session  on  Novem- 
ber 24. 

Again  I  remind  each  Member  that  it 
behooves  each  Member  to  equip  himself 
to  make  an  informed  Judgment  when 
this  important  resolution  is  voted  upon. 


LEXIISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  1 
minute  remaining  and,  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  minority  leader,  I  yield  that 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wywning,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE  OF  TAPE  RECORDING 
VIEWINGS  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
SENATOR  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
today  a  further  reminder  to  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  seen  the  taped  ma- 
terial in  the  matter  of  Senator  Wiujams 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Dem- 
ocratic leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  if  he  has 
need  thereof. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  HART 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  In- 
quire as  to  what  the  time  situation  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  all  the  leadership  time  available 
and,  additionally,  the  Senator  has  a  spe- 
cial order  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  TODAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  this  morning  supporting  the 
position  taken  by  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in  strong 
support  of  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
President  this  morning  to  control  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

The  President  has  put  forward  a  bold 
and  far-reaching  arms  control  position, 
and  we  all  wish  him  weU  in  promoting 
that  position,  whether  we  are  Democrat 
or  Republican. 

The  American  people  and  I  beUeve  the 
people  of  the  worid  understand  that  there 
is  probably  no  issue  before  civilized  man- 
kind more  Important  than  bringing  some 
control  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
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whether  they  are  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  or  throughout  the  world  itself. 

MATO 

Mr.  President,  for  good  or  for  111  the 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  President 
this  morning  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
context  of  the  general  state  of  health  of 
the  NATO  Alliance  today. 

NATO  is  the  United  States  most  im- 
portant defense  comanitment  worldwide 
and  unfortunately  many  have  come  to 
beUeve  that  that  relaUonship  over  the 
past  year  or  two  or  more  is  in  danger  of 
unraveling. 

It  Is  in  fact  the  failure  of  our  foreign 
policy  in  Europe  for  the  last  10  months 
that  Jeopardizes  the  critical  theater  nu- 
clear force  talks,  and  fortunately  the  pro- 
posal put  forward  by  the  President  can- 
not be  considered  on  its  merits  out  of  the 
context  of  the  health  of  that  alliance. 

The  importance  of  that  alliance,  of 
course,  goes  beyond  the  linked  heritages 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  be- 
yond our  linked  military  and  economic 
Interests.  The  NATO  Alliance  is  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  lesson  that  we  learned 
from  World  War  n.  the  lesson  of  collec- 
tive security  against  a  common  threat. 

Yet  today,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
NATO  alliance  is  under  deep  stress. 
These  strains  have  been  brought  about, 
in  large  part,  by  the  misstatements,  mis- 
steps, and  out-and-out  mistakes  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Examples  of 
those  mistakes  are  numerous. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  the  ad- 
ministration alarmed  our  allies  with  itj 
unilateral  decision  to  build  the  neutron 
bomb.  Building  a  weapon  to  be  used  on 
European  soil  involvss  vital  European 
Interests:  it  demands  full  consultation 
with  our  allies.  Yet  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration announced  plans  to  develop  the 
neutron  bomb  without  adequate  con- 
sultation. We  have  every  right  to  expect 
our  allies  to  bear  their  fair  share  of 
NATO's  burdens,  but  if  we  want  them  to 
do  that,  we  must  respect  their  desire  to 
participate  in  the  decision.  Until  the  ad- 
ministration commits  to  full  discussion 
with  allies — before  the  fact — we  cannot 
have  a  strong  and  healthy  alliance. 

Second,  the  administration  has  Ignored 
the  real  issue  of  how  to  provide  a  quality 
defense  for  NATO  In  the  1980's. 

In  the  NATO  alliance,  as  here  at  home. 
Increasing  military  spending  alone  does 
not  insure  military  effectiveness,  since 
it  does  not  address  the  fundamental 
military  Questions.  Military  effectiveness 
depends  on  tactics,  on  unit  cohesion,  on 
readiness,  for  example,  not  on  spending 
alone. 

But  the  administration  has  provided 
no  leadership  in  this  area.  It — like  the 
administration  before  it — has  offered 
only  quantitative  solutions.  It  defined 
sharing  the  burden  of  spending  in  terms 
of  an  arbitrary  percentage  of  growth  in 
military  spending.  But  it  is  impossible 
for  European  leaders  to  gain  support  for 
increased  defense  spending  without  a 
clear  qualitative  redefinition  of  the  no- 
tion of  military  strength  in  a  changing 
world. 

More  important,  a  qualitative  defini- 
tion of  strength  requires  reallocating  the 
military  division  of  labor  for  protecting 


the  West's  vital  interests.  Since  the 
NATO  alliance  was  formed,  world  reali- 
ties have  changed.  The  economic  and 
miUtary  interests  we  share  with  our 
Western  European  partners  now  extend 
well  beyond  the  central  front  of  Eu- 
rope—to the  Middle  East,  to  Japan,  to 
Increased  trade  with  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions. Until  we  face  the  question  of  pro- 
tecting vital  Western  interests  in  a 
changed  world,  we  will  not  have  a  strong 
and  healthy  sdliance. 

Third,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
articulate  a  clear  military  rationale  for 
placing  intermediate-range  American 
missiles  on  European  soil.  We  have  not 
explained  how  the  deployment  of  these 
weapons  fits  into  our  overall  defense 
strategy.  Until  we  can  provide  a  military 
rationale  for  putting  the  cruise  missile 
on  European  soil — where  it  will  be  vul- 
nerable— we  cannot  gain  European  sup- 
port for  it.  Until  we  articulate  a  clear 
and  convincing  military  rationale  for 
putting  our  weapons  in  Europe,  we  can- 
not have  a  strong  and  healthy  alliance. 

Fourth,  our  allies  are  increasingly  in- 
secure because  the  administration  has 
delayed  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  both  theater  nuclear  forces 
and  the  larger  Issue  of  strategic  forces. 

We  have  to  applaud  once  again  the 
initiative  taken  by  the  President  today. 
Had  that  initiative  been  taken  sometime 
last  spring  or  simimer  we  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  gaining  the  support  of 
our  £dlies  in  standing  behind  our  com- 
mitment to  deploy  those  weapons  if  ne- 
gotiations fall. 

By  pursuing  force  modernization  but 
not  arms  control  negotiations,  we  have 
violated  the  essence  of  the  NATO  agree- 
ment of  1979.  This  has  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  paint  us  as  the  obstacle  to 
peace.  The  growing  European  anti-nu- 
clear movement  is  visible  evidence  of  the 
erosion  of  this  policy.  Although  Soviet 
SS-20's  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Euro- 
pean cities  are  fact,  the  possibility  of 
intermediate-range  U.S.  missiles  on  Eu- 
ropean soil  has  engendered  greater 
fear — because  Europeans  view  our  delays 
in  negotiations  as  a  lack  of  commitment 
to  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  Until 
we  fully  commit  ourselves  to  both  stra- 
tegic and  TNP  negotiations,  we  will  not 
have  a  strong  and  healthy  alliance. 

Here  the  President  must  go  forward 
with  bringing  our  SALT  negotiators  to 
the  bargaining  table  much  sooner  than 
next  spring  to  make  this  a  fact. 

Fifth,  the  administration  has  alarmed 
our  allies  with  its  loose  talk  on  limited 
nuclear  war.  The  administration's  ill- 
considered  statements  have  helped  con- 
firm what  so  many  Europeans  fear :  That 
when  the  United  States  talks  of  limited 
nuclear  war,  it  means  nuclear  war  lim- 
ited to  the  European  Continent.  Until 
the  administration  clearly  rejects  the 
dangerous  notion  of  limited  nuclear  war. 
we  will  not  have  a  strong  and  healthy 
alliance. 

Sixth,  th<  NATO  alliance  has  been 
strained  by  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies,  as  well  as  its  military 
policies.  Our  economic  policies — most 
notably  the  high  interest  rates  the  ad- 
ministration uses  as  its  single  weapon 
against  Inflation — have  serious  negative 


effects  cm  our  allies  and  their  tradinc 
partners.  As  the  administration's  hard- 
line rhetoric  chills  East/West  relations. 
Europeans  have  lost  the  benefit  of  in- 
creased trade  with  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions, which  had  been  an  economic  side 
effect  of  detente.  Until  this  administra- 
tion recognizes  that  our  economies  are 
intertwined  Just  as  our  security  is  Inter- 
twined, we  will  not  have  a  strong  and 
healthy  alliance. 

Finally,  our  allies  are  concerned  by 
the  administration's  single-minded  in- 
sistence on  dealing  with  world  problems 
in  military  terms  alone.  Our  security  de- 
pends on  military  effectiveness,  but  some 
critical  intemationsJ  problems  demand 
social,  economic,  and  diplomatic  solu- 
tions as  well. 

The  administration  prefers  to  rely  on 
near-impossible  military  action  in  the 
Middle  East  to  secure  our  oil  supply 
while  abandoning  domestic  policies  that 
could  bring  energy  independence  to  this 
Nation.  And  so,  we  do  little  to  bring 
much-needed  stability  to  a  troubled 
region  on  which  our  allies  rely  so 
heavily. 

The  administration  persists  In  ignor- 
ing the  vitally  important  issue  of  halting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  world- 
wide. While  it  calls  for  repealing  the 
Symington  amendment,  for  lifting  the 
ban  on  commerclEd  spent  fuel  reprocess- 
ing, for  exporting  nuclear  materials  to 
coimtries  that  have  not  accepted  inter- 
national safeguards,  European  and 
American  cities  could  become  vulnerable 
to  nuclear  terrorism.  Deterrence,  a  mili- 
tary solution,  has  no  effect  on  terrorists. 

The  administration  also  persists  in 
ignoring  the  overwhelming  needs  of  the 
Third  World— for  food,  for  health,  for 
economic  development.  Left  unmet,  these 
needs  are  the  seeds  of  war. 

Until  we  recognize  that  there  are 
threats  to  our  long-term  security  that 
cannot  be  met  by  arms  alone,  we  cannot 
have  a  strong  and  healthy  alliance. 

All  this  adds  up  to  10  months  of  failed 
foreign  policy  which  has  seriously 
undermined  the  NATO  alliance.  A  weak- 
ened NATO  would  be  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  at  any  time.  But  now.  on  the 
threshold  of  the  cnTC'ally  important 
TNF  talks,  the  implications  are  partic- 
ularly grim. 

The  President's  laudable  objectives  for 
the  TNP  talks— the  so-called  zero-level 
ODtlon — is  Jeopardized  by  the  very  lack 
of  unity  some  of  his  policies  have 
produced. 

First,  the  administration's  Ineptitude 
may  have  deprived  the  alliance  of  the 
most  important  lever  we  have  at  the 
bargaining  table — NATO  cohesion.  To 
agree  to  the  zero-level  option,  the  Soviets 
must  believe  we  are  negotiating  with  the 
full  support  and  commitment  of  our 
European  allies.  But  the  Soviets  can  find 
sunple  evidence  of  dissension  and  dis- 
agreement in  NATO.  They  may  count  on 
the  continuing  erosion  of  European  sup- 
port to  keep  U.S.  missiles  out  of  Europe, 
believing  their  SS-20's  might  remain 
without  ever  having  to  face  the  counter- 
vailing NATO  forces  they  fear. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  could  take 
a  calculated  risk — to  forgo  good  faith 
negotiations  now,  and  hope  for  a  more 
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favorable  outcome  later,  because  of  some 
of  the  lack  of  confidence  that  our  Euro- 
pean and  NATO  allies  feel  for  that  al- 
liance. 

Second,  if  the  admtoistration's  effort 
to  negotiate  the  zero-level  option  fails  for 
these  reasons,  there  may  not  be  sufficient 
European  support  for  deploying  our  mis- 
siles— even  at  reduced  numbers.  The 
antlnuclear  movement  is  broad-based 
and  growing.  It  Includes  not  just  tradi- 
tional pacifists,  but  trade  unionists, 
women's  groups,  and  church  activists. 
They— like  American  citizens  in  Nevada 
and  Utah— do  not  want  nuclear  weapons 
in  their  backyards.  Before  we  dismiss 
them,  remember  that  two  administra- 
tions faUed  to  gamer  domestic  support 
for  an  MX  basing  mode  here  in  our 
country.  The  administration  badly  mis- 
calculates the  breadth  and  depth  of 
European  antlnuclear  sentiment. 
CTumsy  statements  suggesting  the  pro- 
testers are  following  a  line  laid  down  in 
Moscow  only  further  divide  the  neces- 
sary base  of  European  support  for  our 
arms  control  initiative. 

Third,  even  the  most  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  TNF  talks— adoption  of 
the  zero-level  option— would  be,  at  heart, 
Inadequate  to  European  nuclear  security 
if  there  is  not  parallel  progress  on  limit- 
ing strategic  weapons. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  weapons  that  are  dual  tar- 
geted. They  may  be  used  as  intercon- 
tinental missiles— but  they  can  also  be 
used  as  theater  weapons  in  Europe.  Even 
the  best  TNF  agreement  contains  this 
huge  loophole.  Closing  the  loophole  will 
require  limits  on  Intercontinental  mis- 
sUes— somethtag  that  can  be  accom- 
plished only  in  the  larger  context  of 
SALT  talks.  ^,       , 

As  long  as  the  admhiistratlon  focuses 
only  on  theater  nuclear  weapons,  and 
neglects  intercontinental  weapons,  they 
wlU  remain  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  alliance— as  well  as  to  the 
United  States— as  long  as  there  Ls  no 
strategic  arms  agreement. 

Strategic  arms  limitation  agreements 
are  vital  to  our  national  security.  And 
they  are  vital  to  the  security  of  the  NATO 
alUance  for  much  the  same  reasons  as 
they  are  vital  to  us: 

An  agreement  would  limit  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  threat: 

An  agreement  would  provide  greater 
certainty  for  defense  planning: 

An  agreement  would  give  us  greater 
ability  to  focus  our  resources  on  conven- 
tional forces: 

An  agreement  would  help  us  build  a 
much-needed  new  consensus  on  collec- 
tive security  Issues. 

This  last  point  is  the  real  challenge  for 
NATO.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we 
recognized  that  U.S.  national  security 
was  inseparable  from  the  security  of 
Western  Europe.  That  is  still  the  case 
today.  But  nearly  every  other  fact  of  the 
Immediate  postwar  world  has  changed. 
Today  we  need  to  reexamine  our  expe- 
rience in  the  postwar  years,  to  recon- 
sider its  meaning,  and  to  reach  a  new 
consensus  based  on  a  strategic  reformu- 
lation of  alUance  policies  for  the  1980's. 
We  must  apply  a  healthy  skepticism  to 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  move 


beyond  the  naivete  and  sentimentality  of 
detente. 

We  must  reconsider  the  individual  de- 
fense responsibilities  of  the  nations  In 
the  alliance.  We  must  recognize  that  the 
NATO  alliance's  economic  and  military 
Interests  are  broader  than  ever  before, 
and  reach  consensus  on  a  new  division  of 
labor. 

We  must  work  with  the  allies  toward 
economic  and  diplomatic  solutions  for 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved  mili- 
tarily. 

We  must  recognize  that  military  ef- 
fectiveness lies  not  in  spending  more  or 
spending  less,  but  in  spending  better, 
and  with  our  allies,  we  must  concentrate 
on  what  we  need  to  fight  and  win  wars. 

And  we  must  madce  Europe  a  full  part- 
ner in  United  States-Soviet  nuclear  arms 
control  talks  and  direct  our  policies  to- 
ward the  absolute  prevention  of  nuclear 
war — the  most  overriding  concern  in  the 
world  today. 

At  a  time  when  the  only  true  security 
Is  collective  security,  we  have  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  very  allies  who  would 
provide  it.  In  an  age  where  once  distant 
countries  are  neighbors,  and  where  nu- 
clear weapons  threaten  worldwide  holo- 
caust, there  is  no  way — and  no  need — 
to  go  it  alone.  We  must  draw  <m  our 
allies*  wisdom  and  experience — and  we 
must  leam  to  act  in  concert  with  them. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  think  all 
of  us  laud  and  applaud  the  Initiative  put 
forward  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  momtog.  But  the  key  to  that 
initiative's  success  is  the  participation 
and  cMifidence  which  our  European 
allies  have  in  that  proposal. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  believe  that 
the  failure  of  progress  in  limiting  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons  would  mean  a  de- 
ployment of  our  modem  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  European  soil.  If  our  allies  do 
not  have  the  confidence  in  the  AlUance 
and  in  i;s  to  commit  to  that  deployment, 
then  we  hold  a  very  weak  bargaining 
hand.  We  all  hope  that  the  steps  taken 
over  the  past  8  or  10  months  that  have 
led  to  the  erosion  in  the  NATO  confi- 
dence in  us  can  l)e  redirected  and 
changed,  hopefully  ovemlght,  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  President.  We  will 
support  those  actions.  We  will  urge  our 
allies  to  cooperate  with  us. 

But  we  must  have  the  credibility  of 
their  commitment  to  us  and  to  the  Alli- 
ance to  make  the  President's  bargaining 
position  strong  enough  to  succeed.  And 
we  all  hope  that  it  will  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 


morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
11:30  ajn. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Arkstrohg).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PRESIDENT  RFAGAN  ON  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  and  praise  President  Rea- 
gan for  his  speech  on  strategic  arms  this 
morning.  I  have  frequently  said  that 
President  Reagan  may  well  be  more  ef- 
fective in  the  arms  control  area  than  any 
President  we  have  had.  I  have  also  said 
that  President  Reagan  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  arms  control  area  what 
former  President  Nixon  was  able  to  ac- 
complish on  China  policy.  That  may 
sound  strange  to  some,  but  I  say  it  be- 
cause of  the  trust  with  which  President 
Reagan  is  regarded  by  certain  political 
elements  normally  opposed  to  any  arms 
control  agreement.  He  is  in  a  imique 
position  from  a  domestic  political  point 
of  view  to  enter  into  balanced  and  verifi- 
able arms  control  agreements  and  to 
move  forward  effectively  in  this  area. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  who  was 
considered  a  conservative,  Euiti-Com- 
munlst  President,  could  go  to  China  and 
establish  foreign  relations  with  that 
Communist  Nation  more  easily  than 
con'd  a  liberal  Democrat. 

The  same  may  be  true  for  President 
Reagan  in  the  arms  control  area.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  In  a  unique 
position  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians 
on  arms  control  and  arms  reductions. 

Let  me  also  say,  as  chairman  of  the 
Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  that  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  arms  control,  arms 
reductions,  and  arms  limitations  over 
the  years,  but  very  Uttle  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  are  faced  now  with  a  huge 
budgetary  deficit.  There  is  growing  real- 
ization that  we  cannot  afford,  without 
adding  greatly  to  that  budget  deficit, 
some  of  the  weapons  that  have  been  con- 
sidered. Neither  can  the  Soviets  afford 
further  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms 

I  hope  the  Soviets  will  read  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  carefully.  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  received  around  the  world 
very  well  because  it  is  a  very  serious  ef- 
fort to  initiate  genuine  arms  control. 

I  commend  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  for  their  statements  here  In  the 
Chamber  this  morning. 

I  want  to  praise  President  Reagan  for 
his  arms  control  speech  and  for  his  ef- 
forts in  strategic  policymaking.  I  believe 
he  is  a  man  of  peace  who  understands 
Uie  reaUties  of  the  worid  situatiMi. 
Without  effective  verification  methods, 
and  without  a  serious  response  from  the 
other  side,  we  cannot  expect  him  to  suc- 
ceed. But  President  Reagan  has  taken  a 
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giant  step  this  morning  in  his  speech, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  with  his 
initiatives.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  siiggest  the  absence  oi 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Baker  and  Mr.  Steve  Moore  of  my  staff 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  ♦Jae  floor  dur- 
ing the  present  time,  the  treaty  vote,  and 
the  vote  on  the  SUte,  Justice,  Commerce 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTENTIONS 
TODAY  ON  COMMERCE— STATE- 
JUSTICE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  at  this  time  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  State,  Commerce,  Justice 
appropriations  bill.  I  indicated  yesterday 
in  a  dialog  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  I  would 
take  a  look  at  his  amendment,  deter- 
mine its  effect  on  this  legislation,  and 
then  give  him  my  opinion  today  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  intention  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  It  is  also  my  intention, 
Mr.  President,  to  continue  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  various  aspects  of  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce  appropriations  bill 
and,  more  particularly,  the  effect  of  what 
has  been  done  to  it  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tive language. 

Mr.  President,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
place  these  thoughts  on  the  record  in 
light  of  the  dialog  that  took  place  yester- 
day around  midday. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  7  min- 
utes so  that  I  may  make  a  statement 
prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  that  the  Senator  can  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  in  order. 

It  Is  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  7  minutes.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  Is  a 
very  important  day,  indeed.  It  is  the  63d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Lat- 
via, whose  right  of  national  self-determi- 
nation found  proper  recognition  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I. 

In  1941.  that  right,  that  independence, 
that  nationhood,  were  cruelly  violated 
when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded,  re- 
pressed, and  annexed  Latvia,  along  with 
her  neighboring  Baltic  nations,  Lithu- 
ania and  Estonia. 

Today,  as  Americans,  we  commemo- 
rate Latvia's  national  independence.  We 
renew  our  support  for  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  Latvia.  We 
stand  up  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  basic  human  rights  in  Lat- 
via. And  we  oppose  the  U.S.S.R.'s  Russi- 
flcation  of  Latvia  and  suppression  of 
Latvia's  own  identity  and  traditions. 

I  also  join  with  all  Americans  in  sa- 
luting the  dedication  of  Latvian  Ameri- 
cans to  Latvian  independence,  and  in 
acknowledging  our  admiration  for  the 
contributions  they  have  made  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  symbolic  and  Im- 
portant to  me  that  on  the  floor  with  me 
today  is  Senator  John  Stennis,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  guiding  spirit  and 
the  guiding  light — and  still  is — behind 
the  Senators'  prayer  breakfast.  Tomor- 
row morning.  Senators — 25  or  so — will 
bow  their  heads  and  pray  to  God. 

In  this  Chamber,  we  have  emblazoned 
in  marble  "In  God  We  Trust,"  and  It  is 
the  only  legislative  body  I  know  of  in 
the  world  that  has  such  an  inscription 
on  its  walls,  and  we  certainly  recognize 
that  we  seek  guidance  for  our  activities 
here. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  today, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
opening  prayer  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Vilis  Varsbergs,  of  the  Chicago  Latvian 
Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  I  am 
very  honored  and  pleased  that  he  is  in 
Washington  today.  I  shall  read  the 
prayer  he  delivered  this  morning  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  suppose 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  prayer  de- 
livered in  the  House  has  been  uttered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  same  morn- 
ing: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  peoples  and  Lord 
of  nations:  constantly  remind  us,  we  pray, 
that  history  Is  Your  story  which  tells  us 
that  Tou  desire  freedom  and  Justice  even  for 
the  small  and  weak.  Help  us,  therefore,  to 
hasten  the  day  when  no  man  and  no  people 
will  be  oppressed  and  exploited.  This  day  we 
especially  ask  Tour  favor  upon  Latvia  and 
her  neighbors  Estonia  and  Lithuania.  As  You 
had  given  them  a  brief  day  of  freedom,  so  do 
not  now  disappoint  their  hope  that  the  good 
will  prevail,  that  Justice  will  soon  triumph, 
that  freedom  will  return  on  the  wings  of 
peace  to  them  and  to  all  Your  children — 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  fitting 
tribute  could  be  given  to  Latvian  Inde- 
pendence Day  than  this  beautiful  prayer 
uttered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  morning  and  now  repeated  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  highly 


commend  the  Senator  on  his  presenta- 
tion and  for  giving  us  and  the  people  of 
the  world  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts 
contained  in  that  very  fine  prayer. 

I  recall  when  Latvia  came  into  being 
in  its  present  form.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  Its  people,  with  some  of  whom  I 
have  come  in  contact  since  that  time. 
There  is  great  merit,  great  truth,  and 
great  honor  to  them  with  respect  to  their 
outlook,  their  viewpoint,  their  family  life, 
and  their  Government. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  very  much. 

As  the  former  chairman  smd  now  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  speaks  with  a 
tremendous  voice  of  authority  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  every 
subject,  especially  when  he  speaks  on  the 
quest  for  freedom  of  all  people  in  the 
world. 

The  United  States  is  a  beacon  of  light. 
Our  arms  program  makes  credible  our 
foreign  policy;  and  our  foreign  policy 
is  such  that,  though  we  have  won  free- 
dom ourselves,  we  shall  always  strive  to 
see  that  other  people  throughout  the 
world  have  the  same  opportunity  for 
freedom;  and  keeping  a  strong  United 
States  of  America  is  important. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
note  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today  a 
very  significant  speech  just  delivered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
arms  reduction.  START— Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks — was  inaugurated  to- 
day, and  SALT — Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks — is  no  longer  the  term  for 
our  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  what  should  be  done  about  strategic 
arms  in  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  are  going  to  work  toward 
arms  reductions,  not  just  limitations. 
This  was  a  dramatic,  bold  presentation 
by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  the  speech  deUvered  by  the 
President  this  morning,  as  to  the  goals, 
the  aims,  and  the  ambitions  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  highest  priority,  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

President  Reagan's  announcement 
that  he  has  directed  Secretary  Haig  to 
begin  the  new  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  as  soon  as  possible  next  year  is  good 
news.  While  we  must  not  imderestimate 
the  difSculty  of  the  negotiations  that  lie 
ahead,  I  fully  expect  that  the  President 
will  achieve  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  that  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  nuclear  age,  provide  for  genuine  re- 
ductions in  the  awesome  strategic  weap- 
onry deployed  by  both  sides. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  the  NATO  Alliance  is 
prepared  to  forego  the  deployment  of 
new  land-based,  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles in  Europe  provided  the  Soviets  agree 
to  scrap  their  enormouslv  hostile  and  de- 
stabilizing force  of  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles.  Taken  in  full  consultation  with 
our  NATO  Allies,  this  decision  should 
once  and  for  all  reassure  the  people  of 
Europe  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Its  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  mv  opinion,  this  eminently  reason- 
able NATO  offer  will  appropriately  test 
the  Soviets'  self-declared  dedication  to  a 
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peaceful  and  harmonious  relationship 
with  the  Western  Alliance.  I  can  only 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes 
and  acts  on  this  unique  opportunity  to 
reverse  what  otherwise  could  prove  to  be 
another  costly  spiral  m  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  

THE  NEED  FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
watched  with  great  interest  as  President 
Reagan  outlined  his  proposals  concern- 
ing arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  higher  priority 
for  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  than  the  serious 
pursuit  of  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  gratified  to  see 
that  administration  is  not  only  moving 
forward  with  the  talks  on  medium-range 
missiles  in  Geneva  later  this  month,  but 
also  intends  to  begin  talks  on  strategic 
arms  control  in  early  1982. 

The  talks  on  strategic  arms  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  talks  on  intermediate -range  mis- 
siles. In  that  regard,  I  want  to  emphasize 
my  firm  conviction  that  both  sides  should 
continue  their  adherence  to  the  unrati- 
fied SALT  II  treaty  and  that  we  should 
strive  to  retain  as  many  of  the  features 
of  that  treaty  as  possible  as  a  useful 
basis  for  "starting"  the  next  round  of 
talks. 

President  Reagan  also  made  a  dra- 
matic proposal  today,  offering  to  forgo 
the  deployment  of  our  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  In 
Europe  if  the  Soviets  will  dismantle  the 
medium-range  missiles  they  have  al- 
ready deployed. 

The  proposal  represents  a  positive  step 
toward  renewing  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  it  is 
more  Important  to  renew  this  process — 
for  strategic  as  well  as  medium-range 
systems — than  to  emphasize  the  details 
of  a  specific  proposal. 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  Soviets  will 
require  time  to  evaluate  this  proposal. 
Hard  bargaining  must  be  expected,  and 
complete  success  in  the  negotiations. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  talks  will  necessarily 
result  in  no  nuclear  weapons  being  de- 
ployed. What  we  ctm  and  must  exjject  is 
that  the  negotiations  begin  moving,  that 
they  be  conducted  earnestly  and  seri- 
ously by  both  sides,  and  that  they  lead 
to  a  stable  balance  at  the  lowest  levels 
possible. 

I  would  Uke  to  comment  on  another 
aspect  of  this  problem  which  has  great 
significance.  By  his  statement  today. 
President  Reagan  has  re-emphasized  the 
defensive  purpose  of  our  forces  in  Eu- 
rope, their  role  as  a  deterrent  to  conflict, 
and  the  full  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  security  of  its  NATO  allies. 

The  goal  of  insuring  this  deterrence — 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  and  at 
the  lowest  force  levels  possible — Is  a 
worthy  one  and  one  which  I  fully  sup- 
port. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  considerable 
unnecessary  confusion  in  Europe  and, 
imfortimately,  in  this  country  regarding 
our  strategy  and  our  commitments,  and 
I  believe  today's  statement  should  put  an 


end  to  this  confusion.  The  programs  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  are  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace,  not  to  endanger  it. 

Just  as  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
our  commitment  to  the  security  of  our 
allies,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
our  willingness  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
balanced  and  fair  arms  ccmtrol  agree- 
ments. 


TREATIES 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  this  morning  for  advice 
and  consent  a  total  of  nine  treaties. 
Seven  of  these  are  income  tax  treaties, 
one  is  an  estate  and  gift  tax  treaty,  and 
the  final  treaty  is  an  extension  of  the  ««- 
isting  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coop- 
eration with  Spain.  I  know  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  any  of  these  agreements.  They 
were  unanimously  approved  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  have  the 
full  support  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Reports  on  each  of  them  are  avail- 
able to  every  member  at  his  desk. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  to  ex- 
tend the  1976  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  Spain  is  a  simple  8- 
month  extension  of  a  treaty  which  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  its  original  approval.  The  treaty 
recently  expired  by  its  own  terms  and 
the  8-month  period  is  designed  to  bridge 
the  period  unt  1  Spain's  formal  entry 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. NATO  entry  will  itself  be  ac- 
companied by  a  treaty  protocol  which 
requires  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Thereafter,  any  particular  as- 
spects  of  our  bilateral  security  relations 
w  11  be  handled  by  executive  agreement 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  NATO  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  eight  tax  treaties 
before  us  are  additions  and  moderniza- 
tions of  the  broader  network  of  bilateral 
tax  treaties  which  the  United  States 
maintains  to  reUeve  our  citizens  from 
the  burden  of  double  taxation  and  ex- 
cessive withholding  rates.  They  are  all 
relatively  routine  agreements,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  issues  in  some  of 
them,  each  of  which  Is  treated  in  the 
committee  reports. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  number  and 
range  of  the  tax  treaties  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  we  have 
taken  special  care  this  year  to  consult 
closely  with  the  tax-writing  committees 
of  the  Congress,  both  Senate  Finance 
and  Hou^e  Ways  and  Means;  Senator 
Mathias,  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
m  ttee  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, and  I  wrote  to  the  leadership  of 
those  committees  earUer  this  year  ask- 
ing for  their  comments  not  only  on  the 
individual  treaties  before  us,  but  also  on 
the  general  nature  of  the  tax  treaty 
process.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  copies  of  the 
letters  and  statements  received  from  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  those 
committees,  which  were  of  great  assist- 
ance during  the  consideration  of  these 
agreements  by  the  Committee  oa  For- 
eign Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


OoMMimE  ON  Wats  aho  MxAm, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  24. 1991. 

Hon.  CHAXl.Ea  H.  Plecy. 

Chatrinan,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Dirkten  Buiut- 
ing,  Wash-ington,  D.C. 
Deaa  Senatok  pesct:  Tb«nk  you  for  your 
thoughtful  letter  Inviting  Uie  Ways  aitd 
luHaOj,  comuijttee's  view  on  the  tax  tre»UM 
presently  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Poi-eigu  Relations.  We  aie  enclos- 
ing a  statement  for  the  Committee's  Septem- 
ber 24  hearing  record  which  expresses  our 
views  on  this  matter;  the  Honorable  Barber 
B.  Conable.  Jr.,  ranking  minority  memocr  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Me&ns  Committee,  Joins 
me  in  this  submission  and  a  supplement*! 
statement  of  Mr.  Conable  °s  Is  enclosed  as 
weU. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  courtesy  you 
have  extended  to  us  by  inviting  our  com- 
ment on  these  treaties.  As  you  have  observed, 
these  tax  treaties  do  have  a  direct  impact 
on  our  tax  system;  as  such  they  deserve  a 
careful  review  by  the  tax-writing  Commit- 
tees of  Congress.  While  time  has  not  per- 
mitted us  to  consult  with  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
enclosed  statement  addresses  those  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  treaties  which  caxise 
the  greatest  concern,  a  concern  that  we  be- 
lieve wUl  be  generally  shared  by  the  Com- 
mittee. In  addition,  we  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  express  our  deep  frustration 
with  the  tax  treaty  process  as  It  currently 
exists. 

We  view  our  efforts  today  as  but  a  first 
step  m  developing  a  better  understanding 
with  the  executive  branch  on  tax  treaty 
poUcles  and  In  improving  the  process  of 
negotiation  and  ratification  of  tax  treaties 
which  amend  substantive  tax  laws  and  poU- 
cles. It  is  our  Intention  to  pursue  the  Issues 
that  we  have  raised  In  further  discussions 
with  Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  submit  to  you  expeditiously 
any  further  recommendations  we  may  have 
on  these  specific  treaties  since  we  imder- 
stand  that  the  Committee  would  like  to 
schedule  a  final  markup  session  on  these 
treaties  In  mid-October. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion of  our  views  on  this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dam  Rostkkkowski. 

Chairman. 

Stattmbvt  or  Chawman  PosTEintowsKi  B«- 
roRE  THE  Senate  Foheicn  Pet-attoks  Com- 
MrrTEE  oi«  Tax  TIieaties  and  Psotocols 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  very  much  appreciate  your 
invitation  to  submit  a  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee In  order  to  set  forth  th"  views  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
garding the  tax  treaties  and  protocols  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the  Committee. 
The  Honorable  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  concurs  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed herein  and  Is  submitting  a  supple- 
mental statement  as  well. 

The  tax  treaties  before  you  today  raise  a 
number  of  Important  tax  policy  Issues  and 
mav  prove  to  be  pr?cedent-settlng,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  future  tax  treaties  with 
developing  countries.  As  such,  these  tax 
treaties  deserve  very  thorough  consideration 
by  this  Committee  as  w?ll  as  by  the  tax- 
writine  Committees  of  both  Houses,  Indeed, 
since  these  treaties  were  largely  neeotlated 
by  the  last  Administration.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Tr?asurv  Department  will  also  care- 
fully evaluate  these  documents  and  their 
implications  for  VIS.  treaty  policy  now  and 
In  the  future. 

liet  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  process  that  h»s  evolved 
for  negotiating  and  ratifying  tax  treaties. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  determined,  with  little  or  no  Input 
from  the  legislative  branch,  those  countries 
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.  «  .«-*  would  aoDly  for  a  maxUnum  period  of  two  ministration.  U  It  proves  necessary,  we  »rtll 
with  which  to  '»«P>"**«,*^tnh^  M  y^  I  ?Ky  do^^ow  how  Congress  submit  recommendation  to  this  Committee 
has  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  those  se-     ye»"-  ^T^jf^       i^t  any  clearer  that  we     ss  expeditiously  as  possible. 

*"^ T ._. .»*.  ntrtiiiiiiT  no  oversleht     couiQ  m»B.o  mo  jwiui.  »"/  w  ^^_^         ^  number  of  the  other  proposed  treaties 

contain  provisions  that  represent  quesUon- 
able  tax  policy  from  our  perspective.  I  wlU 
describe  these  briefly.  As  I  mentioned  above. 
the  Philippines  treaty  also  contravenes  the 
^'^  siting  Commlttwis  and  In  Congress  me  ^'«-'"°"  "'^  ""•^"'^/'"•'''^^  -"■-^.  1980  Act  on  foreign  Investors  In  U.S.  real  es- 
thet^cwrt    g      ^     .    ^^^,^  „,  p,«,nt     ^"-^^^^^-Jfl^Vthrne^  weaT^or  P^!     Ute.  I  do  not  believe  the  Ways  and  Means 


lected  «»««»''«  .'''i?'^"^'"/ben  p.^?^  'n«nd  these  Codfrules  to  apply  and  that 

by  congress.  The  8«o.**?  i*  *f .^^P^T  too  this  tax  is  not  negotiable, 

with  a  "fait  •«»'»P»»   /Of  "'^.^t^'^tJ^  Nevertheless,  we  are  now  presented  with 

often  the  t',-5,  P';^?2r^i^1^aTire  m  a  treaty  that  «clude.  certain  property  from 

negates  the  l^Kl«i«"'l  ^"^  P°iL^i'^„*^*l'!!^  the  tax-trade  or  business  property-and  al- 
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have  established.  Such 


to  »me  of  the  treaties  betore  you  today.  elective  ^^„,f,,„*"«  °!^,;""'  '^^  ^^^     Committee  wlU  find  a  total  negation  of  the 

iSr  I   am  not   enthusiastic   about   the     poses  of  =°"P""'^,  *'^^*%5**°  °°   '""'f     108O  Act  acceptable,  and  we  would  therefore 

-inSf:,.  ^nh   i.«i.  us  to  adopt   a  tax     property.   Is  thls_  Just  the  »"*  »tfP  1°  *     recommend  riervlng  on  this  provision  of  the 


rationale  which   leads  us  to  adopt 


r&tlnn&lB    WUCn    leaos    u»    wj    wun>^><^    ■»    —      « — • —   '  •  _j_,__   »i,.    a>n-.i>m    Tn         recoinniciiu  lymnt  »mB  uu  ..uio  provision  — 

SML^^tra  country  Just  for  the  sake  of  series  to  come  of  undoing  the  Foreign  In-  pj^     i„.,  t,«,ty.  As  the  Joint  Committee 

^n.,  »  to^tr  Why  te  It  in  the  Interest  vestment  In  U.S.  Real  Property  Tax  Act?  If  Taxation  will  discuss,  this  treaty  also  con- 

o?^  Ui^  St^  to  have  tax  treaties  we  are  to  extend  such  concessions  to  Can-  ^^^^^„  ^.^e  of  t«aty  policy  In  regard 

^t^Lx  ^a^n  c^^rl^?  Why  do  we  want  ada.  I  cannot  l«^5,'»«Jf  »*X'„S  the  "^me  "^  '«"?'«*»  e-^nption  of  International  air- 

rconM«8lonary  tax  treaty  with  a  develop-  treaty  partners  will  not  demand  the  same  

ing  country  where  there  Is  virtually  no  US. 
Investment  to  protect  or  one  where  there 
U  Uttle  potential  for  double  taxation?  Today 
there  are  several  treaUos  that  f aU  into  these 
catsgorles.  ^  _^      . 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  executive  and  legislative 
brunches  on  an  overall  U.S.  tax  treaty  poUcy 
has  not  been  developed.  The  purpose  of  my 
testimony  today  Is  at  least  In  part  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  more  consultative 
process  In  the  future.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
bipartisan  Congressional  t^proach  that  we 
have  undertaken  today  wlU  encourage  the 
Administration  to  work  with  us  In  that 
regard. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  most  sensi- 
tive to  your  constitutional  role  in  this 
process.  But  I  am  also  aware  that  It  places 
a  difficult  burden  on  this  committee  for  us  to 
come  before  you  at  this  stage  In  the  process 
and  say  "Please  don't  report  this  tax  treaty 
for  ratification  because  It  contravenes  what 
we  did  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  m  the  Congress  last  year!"  Yet  that  Is 
the  only  recourse  we,  as  a  Committee  having 


treatment.  I  note  that  the  Philippines  treaty 
for  example  overturns  the  1980  Act  In  total. 
Yet.  I  cannot  fathom  what  principles  of 
tax  equity  or  of  sound  treaty  policy  would 
Justify  selective  application  of  these  new 
rules  to  only  the  citizens  of  certain  cotm- 
trlee.  Should  we  then  reconsider  the  wis- 
dom of  these  new  provisions  In  whole  or 
In  part?  Must  we  override  each  treaty  by 
new  legislation?  Or  should  we  ask  you  to 
reserve  ratification? 

This  one  provision  of  the  Canadian  treaty 
Is  Illustrative  of  the  types  of  problems  many 
of  these  treaty  provisions  pose  for  the  tax 
writing  Committees  of  Congress.  I  find  this 
situation  a  most  vexing  one.  and  I  confess 
to  my  own  uncertainty  about  the  appropriate 
solution,  given  that  such  a  narrow  range  of 
options  Is  available  by  the  time  a  tax  treaty 
reaches  the  ratification  stage. 

The  proposed  Canadian  treaty  poses  a 
number  of  other  Issues  that  will  concern 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  treaty  permits  certain  types  of  discrimi- 
nation by  Canada  against  U.S.  Investors.  Yet 
many  members  have  long  objected  to  and  are 


craft  operations. 

The  IsraeU  treaty,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
cern I  expressed  earlier  about  allowing  the 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions  to 
Israeli  organizations,  contains  a  troublesome 
provision  on  forced  loans;  the  treaty  allows 
compulsory  loans  to  the  Israeli  government 
to  be  treated  as  income  taxes  eligible  for  the 
U.S.  foreign  tax  credit.  When  the  loans  are 
repaid,  they  are  to  be  treated  as  a  refimd  of 
Israeli  taxes  and  the  taxpayer's  creditable 
foreign  taxes  thereby  reduced.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  amounts  to  a  loan  to  Israel  from 
the  U.S.  government.  Some  may  argue  that 
this  provision  should  not  be  of  great  concern 
because  Israel  no  longer  requires  forced 
loans.  However,  the  inclusion  of  such  provi- 
sions can  and  does  prove  precedent-setting. 
The  Morocco  treaty  has  a  similar  provision 
on  compulsory  loans  and  Morocco  still  re- 
quires such  loans  of  US.  businesses. 

The  treaty  with  Jamaica  also  contains  a 
provision  that  would  be  most  controversial 
In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A  pro- 
tocol to  the  treaty  extends  the  North  Amer- 
ican exception  under  the  foreign  convention 
rules,  an  exception  adopted  Just  last  year  for 


resDonslblllty  for  our  tax  system,  are  left     seeking  an  end  to  the  Canadian  treatment      u.S.  possessions.  Canada  and  Mexico,  to  in 


under  the  treaty  process  as  It  exists  today 
Accordingly.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  pursue 
further  discussions  with  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Treasury  Department  on  these  general  prob- 
lems we  have  with  the  treaty  process  and 
on  the  specific  concerns  set  forth  below  with 
regard  to  some  of  these  treaties.  Clearly  the 
effect  In  many  cases  has  been  to  selectively 
amend  legislatively  adopted  provisions  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  as  such  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  an  unques- 
tionable Interest  in  these  provisions.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  oiir  views  can  be  reconciled 
with  regard  to  these  treaties  before  you  and 
that  we  can  propose  at  an  early  date  an 
improved  process  for  dealing  with  tax  trea- 
ties In  the  future. 

With  that  introduction,  let  me  turn  first 
to  the  Canadian  tax  treaty  as  I  realize 
it  Is  viewed  as  the  major  treaty  being  con- 
sidered today  by  this  Committee.  While  the 
Canadian  treaty  raises  a  number  of  tax  pol- 
icy Issues  as  are  dlsciissed  In  the  materials 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion staff.  I  will  focus  on  only  the  most 
troublesome  aspects  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  perspective. 

Just  last  year.  Ways  and  Means  reported 
and  the  Congress  approved  legislation  to 
tax  the  caoltal  gains  of  foreign  Investors 
In  U.S.  real  property.  The  bill  applies  to 
dispositions  after  June  18.  1980.  and  all  ap- 
preciation on  dlsoositlons  coming  under  the 
bill  Is  taxable.  Tlie  bill  also  specifically  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  coordinate  these  rules 
with  potentially  confilctlne  tax  treaty  pro- 
visions. Thus,  the  bill  provided  that  treaty 
rules  would  prevail  until  January  1.  1985; 
at  that  time,  the  new  Code  rules  would  over- 
ride any  conflicting  treatv  provision.  This 
decision  was  reiterated  and  refined  In  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  where 
we  provided,  as  a  technical  amemlment, 
that  for  trf^atles  signed  hetw<^n  January  1, 
IMl,  and  January  1.  1986.  the  treaty  rules 


of  business  expenses  for  U.S.  advertising  and 
broadcasting  which  discriminates  against 
U.S.  taxpayers.  We  should  be  ending  such 
discrimination,  not  endorsing  It.  In  fact,  re- 
taliatory legislation  may  be  Introduced  and 
considered  this  Congress  In  response  to  Ca- 
nadian tax  discrimination  against  U.S.  tele- 
vision broadcastors. 

Further,  the  treaty's  provisions  contradict 
the  Code  rules  and  IRS  regulations  In  regard 
to  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The  Code  provides 
an  overall  limit  on  the  credit  while  the  treaty 
applies  per-country  limitations.  The  treaty 
also  implies  that  the  rules  concerning  what 
taxes  are  creditable  will  be  amended  for  Can- 
ada. While  similar  foreign  tax  credit  prob- 
lems are  present  tn  other  existing  and  pro- 
posed treaties  as  well,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  presented  with  a  most  difficult 
situation  when  the  solutions  we  develop  in 
Committee  on  such  complex  questions  as 
these  are  then  selectively  amended  by  various 
tax  treaties.  Often  this  result  clearly  stems 
from  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  legislative 
process.  One  might  well  ask  what  the  law 
actually  Is  on  foreign  tax  credit  Issues,  the 
answer  Is.  "It  depends!" 

Finally,  the  Canadian  treaty  permits  U.S. 
residents  to  deduct  charitable  contributions 
made  to  Canadian  charities  and  vice  versa.  A 
similar  provision  Is  also  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed treaty  with  Israel.  By  determining  the 
U.S.  tax  treatment  of  U.S.  taxpayers,  this  pro- 
vision goes  beyond  the  tjrplcal  scope  of  tax 
treaties,  may  prove  precedent-setting  for  fu- 
ture treaties  and  certainly  contravenes  the 
provisions  In  the  I.R.C. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  these  are  not  the 
only  troublesome  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
but  they  are  those  that  cause  the  most  dif- 
ficulty for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee because  they  directly  conflict  with 
legislative  decisions.  At  the  very  least.  Treas- 
ury must  offer  a  persuasive  defense  of  the 
policies  proposed  here,  and  It  Is  our  intention 
to  pursue  these  issues  further  with  the  Ad- 


clude  Jamaica.  As  a  result,  conventions  In 
Jamaica  would  be  treated  as  held  in  the 
U.S.  for  tax  purposes.  Once  again  the  tradi- 
tional scope  of  tax  treaties  Is  expanded  by 
determining  the  U.S.  tax  treatment  of  VS. 
taxpayers.  The  Jamaican  treaty  does  contain 
certain  provisions  of  Importance  to  the  U.S., 
such  as  broad  anti-treaty  shopping  provi- 
sions and  an  agreement  to  negotiate  mutual 
assistance  provisions.  Nevertheless,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  tax  policy.  It  Is  the  tax-wrltlng  Com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  that  should  con- 
sider an  expanded  North  American 
exception;  further,  if  they  did  agree  that  an 
expansion  was  warranted.  I  am  sure  the 
members  would  logically  consider  Including 
a  broader  group  of  other  Carrlbean  coun- 
tries. Once  again  we  are  troubled  by  this  type 
of  expansion  of  the  scope  of  typical  treaty 
provisions  and  it  places  the  tax-writing 
Conunlttees  In  a  most  awkward  position. 

Earlier.  I  touched  on  our  difficulties  with 
overriding  the  foreign  tax  credit  rules  by 
treaty  m  the  context  of  the  Canadian  treaty. 
The  proposed  protocol  with  Norway  presents 
an  even  more  controversial  Issue;  the  pro- 
tocol provides  a  U.S.  foreign  tax  credit  for  a 
special  tax  Norway  Imposes  on  submarine 
petroleum  resources.  There  is  little  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  this  tax  would  not  be  consid- 
ered a  creditable  Income  tax  In  the  absence 
of  this  provision.  As  you  wUl  recall,  a  similar 
provision  was  Included  In  the  UK  protocol 
ratified  In  1979  and  It  too  proved  controver- 
sial. In  light  of  that  experience  perhaps,  the 
protocol  with  Norway  contains  a  per  country 
limitation  on  the  credit. 

As  a  tax  policy  matter,  these  provisions  I 
hawe  J"st  described  in  the  proposed  treaties 
with  Cartada,  the  Philippines,  Tsrael,  Mo- 
rocco, Jams'lca  and  Norway  cause  me  the 
greatest  concern,  a  concern  that  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
WlU  sh<ire.  Further.  It  Is  somewhat  alarming 
that  the  Treasury  Department  Is  unable  to 
provide  us  estimates  of  the  expected  revenue 


loaaes  Involved  as  this  information  U  clearly 
needed  to  assist  us  In  evaluating  their  sig- 
nificance. At  this  time  we  would  recommend, 
as  noted  above,  that  the  provision  In  the 
Philippines  treaty  which  overrides  the  act 
on  foreign  mvestors  In  U.S.  real  property  be 
reserved.  The  other  issues  I  have  raised  wUl 
require  additional  discussions  with  Treasury. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  basic  questions 
posed  by  tax  treaties  with  developing  coun- 
tries, as  Illustrated  by  several  of  the  treaties 
before  you  today.  Technically  all  these  tax 
treaties  except  those  with  Canada  and  Nor- 
way are  with  developing  countries.  As  such, 
we  are  forced  to  address  ttat  question  of 
what  our  tax  treaty  policy  should  be  with 
developing  coimtrles  and  when  It  Is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to  have  such  tax 
treaties  in  lorce.  As  a  general  rule,  I  can  see 
no  benefit  to  this  country  from  a  tax  treaty 
with  a  developing  country  unless  (1)  there 
Is  significant  U.S.  Investment  taking  place 
in  the  treaty  country  and.  as  a  result,  dou- 
ble taxation  Is  occurring  that  should  be  re- 
solved by  treaty;  or.  (2)  it  Is  determined 
that  the  treaty  country  U  being  used  to  abuse 
or  evade  U.S.  laws,  and  thus  it  Is  in  our 
Interest  to  have  strong  exchange  of  informa- 
tion provisions,  anti-treaty  shopping  rules 
and  mutual  assistance  agreements  for  law 
enforcement  purposes. 

We  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that  de- 
veloping countries  have  economic  Interests 
that  differ  dramatically  from  our  own.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  win  want  very  different  pro- 
visions in  a  treaty,  provisions  that  will  con- 
flict with  the  treaty  policy  positions  Treas- 
ury has  taken  In  the  U.S.  model  treaty.  De- 
veloping countries  will  be  most  reluctant  to 
forego  source-based  taxation  and  as  a  result, 
any  treaties  negotiated  with  developing 
countries  will  vary  significantly  from  the 
rules  we  typically  Insist  upon  In  regard  to 
limitations  on  source-based  taxation.  This 
fact  of  life  Is  Illustrated  in  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  treaties  with  Argentina. 
Bangladesh,  BVI,  Egypt,  Israel.  Jamaica. 
Malta  and  Morocco,  all  of  which  permit 
more  source-based  taxation  than  typical  in 
U.S.  tax  treaties. 

In  addition,  such  countries  will  typically 
want  other  tax  concessions,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  forced  loans  In  the  Tsraell  and 
Moroccan  treaties,  and  they  will  urge  "tax 
sparing"  provisions  that  represent  a  very 
significant  departure  from  U.S..  and  Indeed 
International,  tax  policies.  "Tax  sparing" 
provisions  In  essence  eliminate  all  tax,  bjr 
both  countries,  on  the  profits  and  certain 
other  types  of  Income  derived  from  invest- 
ments in  the  treaty  country.  As  an  exan^le 
of  this  potential  problem,  the  Moroccan 
treaty  is  accompanied  by  an  Exchange  of 
Notes  tn  which  the  U.S.  agreed  to  resume 
discussions  on  Incorporating  a  "taix  sparing" 
credit  at  a  later  date. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  purpose  of  a 
tax  treaty  or  of  treaty  provisions  should  be 
to  eliminate  all  tax  on  certain  activities  pro- 
ducing Income  or  profits,  and  we  want  to 
make  that  position  clear  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment as  they  consider  future  treaties 
with  developing  countries.  This  result  is 
reached,  though  by  a  different  route,  in 
the  proposed  treaty  with  Argentina. 
Because  Argentina  has  a  strict  ter- 
ritorial system,  they  do  not  tax  any  foreign 
source  income  of  their  residents.  Accord- 
ingly, there  Is  no  possibility  of  double  taxa- 
tion from  a  U.S.  tax  on  U.S.  source  income 
accruing  to  a  resident  of  Argentina.  The 
effect  of  the  treaty  then  Is  to  totally  exempt 
such  U.S.  source  Income  from  tax.  Many  of 
our  treaties  provide  that  the  US.  will  not 
forego  tax  unless  the  income  Is  subject  to 
tax  by  the  treaty  partner,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  a  similar  provision  has  not 
been  Included  here. 

Frankly,  given  Argentina's  territorial  sys- 
tem one  could  question  the  need  for  this 


treaty  at  all.  The  treaty  does  not  measure  up 
under  the  general  rule  I  have  cited.  It  does 
not  even  contain  an  anti-treaty  shopping 
provision.  Finally,  Its  provisions  on  source- 
based  taxation  are  among  the  most  egregious 
of  all  In  this  class  of  treaties.  Accordingly, 
we  would  recommend  that  Treasury  be  re- 
quired to  negotiate  these  two  additional  pro- 
visions— an  anti-treaty  shopping  provision 
and  one  to  Insure  that  U.S.  tax  will  not  be 
foregone  unless  tax  Is  paid  to  Argentina. 

The  proposed  treaties  with  Bangladesh  and 
Malta  are  the  other  two  that  I  question  the 
need  for.  There  Is  little  If  any  US.  invest- 
ment In  these  countries  and  the  antl-treaty 
shopping  provision  In  the  treaty  with  Malta 
Is  not  as  strong  as  It  should  be.  I  hope 
Treasury  will  not  pursue  treaties  of  this 
type  In  the  future. 

For  similar  reasons,  the  propoeed  treaty 
with  Cyprus  was  high  on  my  list  for  severe 
criticism.  In  adaition,  Cyprtis  Is  an  undis- 
guised tax  haven  country.  I  am  most  relieved 
thait  the  Administration  has  withdrawn  this 
treaty  and  the  BVI  treaty.  Congress  cannot 
countenance  tax  treaties  with  haven  coun- 
tries. In  fact.  I  was  prepared  to  recommend 
that  notice  of  our  Intent  to  terminate  be 
given  to  the  BVI,  and  I  would  urge  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  Department  to  seri- 
ously consider  this  option  between  now  and 
June  30,  1982,  when  such  notice  must  be 
given.  The  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles should  be  studied  in  the  same  light. 
I  am  most  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  of  re- 
taining the  present  treaties  we  have  with 
haven  countries,  and  I  siurely  see  no  reason 
to  invite  new  treaties  with  other  haven 
countries. 

Finally.  I  would  hope  this  Committee  would 
place  a  sunset  date  on  any  of  these  treaties 
with  developing  countries  that  you  decide  to 
report  for  ratification.  These  treaties  are 
among  the  first  we  have  negotiated  with 
countries  of  this  type  and  as  such  we  are 
breaking  new  ground.  Congress  should  as- 
sure Itself  that  these  treaties  are  of  limited 
duration  so  tbait  we  may  reassess  them  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  period.  Further,  the 
Administration  should  consult  with  this 
Committee  and  the  tax  writing  Committees 
before  undertaking  further  negotiations  with 
other  developing  countries.  We  must  Jointly 
agree  upon  some  ground  rules  before  pro- 
ceeding f  tirther  down  this  path. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  raise  some 
administrative  Issues  that  are  also  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  Several  of  the  proposed 
treaties  contain  broad  and  unprecedented 
delegations  of  authority  to  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  treaty  countries,  in  essence 
to  the  IRS  and  the  foreign  tax  administra- 
tors. The  first  permits  the  competent  author- 
ities to  eliminate  double  taxation  In  cases 
not  provided  for  In  the  treaty.  Under  a  lit- 
eral reading,  this  delegation  could  be  inter- 
preted to  Include  double  taxation  arising 
from  any  source,  even  state  unitary  tax  sys- 
tems. Accordingly,  the  scope  of  this  delega- 
tion of  authority  must  be  clarified  and  lim- 
ited to  Include  only  noncontroverslal  techni- 
cal matters,  not  items  of  substance.  The 
competent  authorities  are  also  allowed  to 
Increase  the  dollar  amounts  specified  In  the 
treaties,  but  no  standards  are  Included  to 
guide  their  actions  In  this  regard.  Once 
again,  the  intended  scope  of  this  delegation 
must  be  established. 

Finally,  there  has  been  an  ongoing  del>ate 
between  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  Department  con- 
cerning Congressional  oversight  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  treaty  provisions  by  the 
U.S.  competent  authority.  The  standard 
treaty  secrecy  clause  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  IRS  to  limit  the  access  to  such  Infor- 
mation to  persons  i^irectlv  engaced  in  the 
assessment  or  collection  of  taxes.  IRS.  there- 
fore, has  not  permitted  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Ways 


and  Means  Committee,  to  review  competent 
authority  case  files. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  agreed,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  that  such  access  for 
oversight  purposes  should  be  assured.  To  ac- 
complish this  result.  Treasury  agreed  to  add 
the  t3rm  "administration"  to  the  exchange 
of  Information  clause  as  new  treaties  are 
negotiated  and  to  clarify  the  intent  of  this 
change  with  our  treaty  partners.  Fvirther, 
Treasury  agreed  to  use  the  mutual  agree- 
ment process  to  gain  the  agreement  of  our 
present  treaty  partners.  Still,  I  am  Informed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  staff 
that  this  matter  is  not  clearly  resolved  in  the 
treaties  before  you.  Therefore.  I  would  urge 
that  the  Committee  express  Its  support  of 
the  need  for  Congressional  oversight  In  this 
area  and  Its  understanding  that  our  treaty 
partners  will  permit  OAO  access  for  this 
purpose  when  acting  as  our  igent. 

In  all  of  these  admlclstratlve  matters  I 
believe,  and  I  hope  Treasury  will  agree,  that 
Senate  guidance  on  the  question  will  be 
adequate  to  resolve  the  matter  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties. 

With  that  Mr.  Chairman  I  wUl  conclude, 
and  I  thank  you  again  for  your  Invitation 
and  your  indulgence.  We  intend  to  consult 
further  on  the  matters  I  have  raised  today 
with  mzmbers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  Administration.  We  will 
make  every  effort  to  submit  to  you  In  an  ex- 
peditious fashion  any  further  recommenda- 
tions we  may  have  on  these  specific  treaties 
once  those  consultations  are  completed. 

Statemkmt    of   the    Homobable    Baibek   B. 

CONABLE,   JK..    BEIXME   THE  SENATE   FOEEICM 

Relations  Commtttee  on  Tax  Tbeaties 
AND  Protocols,  Sxptembee  24.  1981 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  Invitation 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  today  to 
submit  our  position  regarding  the  tax 
treaties  and  protocols  now  under  consider- 
ation. I  am  In  substantial  agreemen*  with 
the  statement  of  my  Chairman.  Mr.  Roeten- 
kowskl.  and.  therefore,  I  have  only  a  few 
brief,  supplementary  remarks. 

My  primary  Interest  Is  In  the  tax  treaty 
and  protocol  process  Itself.  In  recent  years, 
the  treaty  network  of  the  United  States  has 
been  substantially  expanded.  This  has  caused 
Increasing  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  because,  as  a  result,  the  treaty 
process  has  become  the  equivalent  of  sub- 
stantive tax  legislation,  an  area  clearly  with- 
in this  Jurisdiction  of  our  Committee.  Mr. 
Rostenkowskl  has  well  highlighted  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  treaties  under  consider- 
ation here  contravene  specific  tax  legislation 
which  previously,  and  In  some  cases  recently, 
has  been  approved  by  o\ir  Committee  and  the 
Congress.  Therefore,  my  remarks  will  center 
on  what  I  see  as  a  disturbing  trend  in  the 
treaty  process. 

This  development  is  significant  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  the  potential  of  tax 
treaties  for  adversely  modifying  United 
States  tax  policy  has  been  Increased  greatly. 
Second,  the  o-erall  revenue  Impact  of  tax 
treaties  Is  growing.  Third,  the  potential  for 
permitting  foreign  competitors  of  UB.  busi- 
nesses to  obtain  treaty  shopping  benefits 
which  afford  tbem  an  unfair  advantage 
over  U.S.  buslncs^s  Is  becoming  greater. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  the  exoanslon 
of  the  tax  treaty  network  Is,  In  effect  trans- 
ferring Congressional  authority.  In  tax  leg- 
islation, to  Treasury  officials  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  negotiating  the  treaties.  The 
trend  looms  even  more  importantly  because 
there  Is  little  or  no  oversight  conducted  to 
monitor  either  the  development  or  Imple- 
mentation of  these  treaties. 

In  view  of  these  concerns,  I  believe  two 
alternatives  should  be  given  sertous  coo- 
slderatlon.  First,  attention  could  be  given 
to  the  poBslbUlty  of  modifying  the  treaty 
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to  »Uow  ft  gntXm  «*!•  for  the  t»x 

(nltmc  eommlttew  of  Um  CongTM*.  TbU 
oould  mall*  It  oMler  to  avoid  InoonalstanclM 
lMtw«en  provlalona  of  tbe  tax  treatlw  and 
overaU  U.8.  ta«  policy  and  to  more  clearly 
modify  actual  implementation  of  tbe 
tieatlea. 

Second.  attenUon  al«o  could  be  (rtven  to 
modifying  the  provision*  of  the  Internal  rev- 
enue code  which  deal  with  tax  treaty  pro- 
vUlons  In  order  to  prevent  treaties  from 
overriding  basic  J3B.  tax  policy  esUblUhed 
throtigh  the  Code. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  your  Committee  today. 

U.S.  SnfATX, 
Ooiuamx  ON  ftnaiccz, 
Waahintton,  D.C.,  October  8, 19tl. 
Bon.  OBsaua  H.  Pbwt, 
ChairmiM.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  CBAOiMAif :  lliank  you  for  your 
gradous  invitation  to  preeent  my  views  to 
tbe  Porelgn  Halations  Committee  on  the  tax 
treatlea  currently  pending  before  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  Senator  Long,  the  ranking 
mlnonty  mmber  ot  tbe  Finance  Committee, 
may  also  respond  to  your  Invitation.  Your 
Invitation,  and  the  similar  Invitation  you 
extended  to  tbe  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, may  serve  as  the  catalyst  for  ne;ded 
improrement  In  the  process  by  which  the 
Senate  renders  Its  advice  and  consent  to  tax 
treatlas. 

TKI  nXATT  Pftocxas 

In  Uni^emeatlng  their  objectives,  tax 
treaties  Inevitably  modify  the  tax  rules  and 
ptmdee  established  by  the  Congress  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  In- 
deed, the  Code  Itself  recognizes  this  in  pro- 
viding in  sections  894  and  78S2(d)  that  treaty 
proTlalons  may  override  statutory  provisions. 

However,  the  displacement  of  the  policies 
established  in  the  Code  by  the  sometimes 
conflicting  policies  established  through  the 
tax  treaty  process  gives  me,  as  a  member  who 
derotrs  considerable  time  and  energy  to  the 
tax  legislative  process,  cause  for  some  con- 
cam,  nutlcularly  as  laie  United  States  tax 
treaty  network  grows  and  as  tax  treaties  be- 
come more  detailed  and  complex,  this  con- 
cern regarding  the  possible  conflicts  between 
tbe  tu  legislative  process  and  the  tax  treaty 
prooeaa  can  only  Increase. 

Tour  solicitation  of  the  involvement  of  the 
taz-Iaglslatlon-wrltlng  committees  In  the  tax 
treaty  process  Is  a  helpful  first  step  In  al- 
laying those  concerns.  Precisely  becatise  a 
number  of  the  pending  treaties  present  pos- 
sible conflicts  with  tax  issves  either  pres- 
ently of  concern  to  the  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Conmilttee  or  recently  the  subject  of 
carefully  considered  tax  le(flsl»tlon.  your  In- 
vitation in  this  Instance  Is  most  welcome. 
Becauae  all  30  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  an  Interest  In  minimizing  the 
conflicts  between  the  tax  legislative  process 
and  the  tax  treaty  process,  however,  and  be- 
cause this  submission  cannot  nurport  to  re- 
fleet  all  the  members'  views.  I  have  suggested 
to  tbe  other  members  that  they  may  wish 
to  eommunleate  tbelr  views  to  you  separate- 
ly. 

Equally  Important,  further  Initiatives  to 
lo^rove  the  coordination  of  the  tax  legis- 
lative process  with  the  tax  treaty  process 
will  come.  I  hope,  from  the  Deoartment  of 
lYeasury.  Such  Initiatives  should  Include, 
at  a  minimum,  consultation  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees at  several  stages  of  the  treaty  negotia- 
tion process. 

First,  before  negotiations  are  commenced. 
I  sugeest  that  the  Treasurv  notify  Congress 
regarding  the  reasons  for  seeking  a  new  tax 
treaty.  In  the  case  of  a  protocol  to  an  exist- 
ing treaty  or  a  treaty  to  replace  an  existing 


treaty,  such  notification  ought  to  include 
an  explanation  ot  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  extent  treaty  and  U.S.  or  foreign  law, 
and  an  explanation  of  any  changed  economic 
conditions,  which  together  may  give  rise  to 
the  need  for  a  revised  treaty.  Further,  the 
Treasury  might  provide  Congress  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  goals  hoped  to  be  achieved 
through  the  adoption  of  a  new  treaty  or  pro- 
tocol. For  treaties  with  nations  with  whom 
we  have  no  existing  tax  treaty  such  notifica- 
tion should  Include  a  description  of  the 
problems  U.S.  taxpayers  may  experience  In 
commercial  and  other  conUcts  with  the 
other  nation's  taxing  jurisdiction,  the  com- 
mercial activity  that  might  be  fostered  by 
such  a  treaty,  and  what  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
might  be  served  by  promoting  trade  with  or 
Investment  between  the  V3.  and  the  other 
nation.  In  the  present  group  of  treaties,  some 
early  explanation  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
through  tax  treaties  with  developing  coun- 
tries with  whom  U.S.  taxpayers  have  minimal 
commercial  oontects  woxild  have  cleared  up 
a  number  of  questions. 

Second,  once  negotiations  have  com- 
menced, periodic  consultation  with  Congress 
regarding  progress,  problems,  and  the  choices 
among  options  In  the  treaty  negotiation 
process  could  facllltete  the  process  of  later 
Senate  ratification.  I  understand  that  such 
consultation  Is  often  sought  In  the  case  of 
treaties  outside  of  the  tax  area.  While  we 
all  wish  not  to  "politicize"  every  Issue  under 
negotiation  some  level  of  contect  would  be 
desirable.  The  need  for  Senate  recommenda- 
tions, clarifications,  or  even  possible  reserva- 
tions regarding  some  of  the  pending  treaties 
could  have  been  obviated  by  even  the  most 
cursory  level  of  communication  between 
Congress  and  the  Treasury  during  the 
negotiation  stage. 

Third,  the  Treasury  should  find  It  useful 
during  the  tax  legislative  process  Itself,  to 
keep  the  tax-wrltlng  committees  abreast  of 
the  Impact  of  pending  legislation  on  ongoing 
treaty  negotiations.  Recent  legislative  deci- 
sions In  the  real  property  and  foreign  con- 
vention areas,  for  Instance,  might  have  been 
better  Informed  had  the  decision-makers 
been  fully  aware  of  the  status  and  substance 
of  ongoing  treaty  negotiations,  particularly 
those  with  Canada.  Coordination  between 
treaty  negotiators  and  those  Involved  In  the 
tax  legislative  process  could^avold  the  de- 
velopment of  conflicting  pro^sl*^. 

■CVENTTE   EFPXCT 

For  the  Senate  to  give  Its  Informed  advice 
and  consent  to  these  treaties,  particularly  In 
these  days  when  budget  questions  loom  large 
on  every  front.  It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
a  more-than-speculatlve  Indication  of  the 
revenue  Impact  of  these  treaties.  Especially 
where  a  treaty  or  protocol  deems  a  foreign 
tax  creditable  against  US.  tax  which,  tmder 
the  Code,  would  not  be  creditable,  some 
more-than-negllglble  loss  to  the  Treasury 
may  be  Involved.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with- 
hold further  action  on  any  of  the  treaties 
until  detailed  revenue  estimates  are  supplied 
regarding  each  of  the  pending  treaties. 

rOREIGK  INVESTMENT   IN  17.S.   BEAL  PROPXXTT 

As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
Of  1980,  Congress  enacted  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment m  U.S.  Real  Property  Tax  Act 
(FIR'PTA) ,  a  statute  designed  to  tax  the  dis- 
position of  direct  or  Indirect  Investments  In 
U.S.  real  property  by  nonresident  aliens  and 
foreign  corporations.  The  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  took  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest In  developing  this  legislation  In  re- 
sponse to  popular  Insistence  that  foreign  In- 
vestment In  U.S.  real  property  bear  at  least 
the  same  tax  burdens  as  domestic  Invest- 
ment. It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that 
these  concerns  were  balanced  against  desires 
not  to  dlscoxirage  foreign  Investment  In  the 


United  States  for  unwarranted  reasons.  Sev- 
eral of  the  pending  treaties,  however,  seem 
to  disrupt  the  balance  struck  by  that  legis- 
lation. 

One  such  disruption  ia  the  application  of 
the  nondiscrimination  article  of  several 
treaties.  FIRPTA  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
statute  would  override  existing  treaties,  on 
this  and  any  other  confilctlng  points.  It  was 
expected  that  new  treaties  would  specifically 
state  whether  or  not  FIRPTA  overrode  con- 
filctlng treaty  provisions;  many  members  ex- 
pected that  new  treaties  would  specifically 
state  that  FIRPTA  always  overrode  poasibly 
confilctlng  treaty  provisions.  Several  treaties 
do  not  make  such  a  sUtement.  I  recommend, 
therefore,  that  approval  of  the  treaties  be 
subject  to  the  explicit  understanding  that 
the  treaty  nondiscrimination  provisions  do 
not  override  FIRPTA.  This  is.  we  understand, 
consistent  with  Treasury's  Interpretetlon. 

Several  treaties  cede  substantial  portions 
of  the  taxing  Jurisdiction  asserted  by 
FIRPTA.  Both  the  Canadian  and  the  Argen- 
tine treaties  alter  the  statutory  method  for 
determining  whether  an  entity  Is  a  U.S.  real 
property  holding  organization  by  excluding 
trade  or  business  property  from  real  prop- 
erty. Second,  a  number  of  the  treaties  treat 
partnerships,  trusts,  and  estetes  as  entitles 
rather  than  conduits  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  whether  and  when  a  nonresident 
alien  will  be  treated  as  making  a  texable 
disposition  of  a  U.S.  real  property  interest. 

Third,  the  Canadian  treaty  Includes  a  pro- 
vision which  prevents  either  country  from 
taxing  gains  on  the  sale  of  real  property 
holding  companies  by  residents  of  the  other 
unless  the  other  country  would  tax  foreign 
In'-estors  on  their  real  property  holding  com- 
panies In  comparable  circumstances.  Fourth, 
the  Canadian  treaty  uses  a  different  stand- 
ard than  that  provided  bv  FIRPTA  for  de- 
termining whether  a  Canadian  shareholder 
of  a  real  property  holding  organization  ia 
taxed  on  the  sale  of  his  Interest. 

Each  of  these  Items  appears  fn  run  con- 
trary to  our  Intent  In  enacting  PTRPTA  and. 
If  accepted,  would  constitute  significant  con- 
cessions of  US.  taxing  lurlsdlctlon.  Because 
the  combined  effect  of  these  concessions  may 
be  to  imdermlne  the  thrust  and  efficacy  of 
FIRPTA,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Canadian  treaty,  I  recommend  that  a  full 
explanation  of  the  rationale  for  these  con- 
cessions be  provided  before  the  committee 
approves  these  treaties. 

It  is  understood  that  many  of  these  items 
which  today  constitute  conce.vlons  of  U.S. 
taxing  lurlsdlctlon,  may  have  been  less  sig- 
nificant If  considered  prior  to  FIRPTA 's  en- 
actment. In  light  of  FIRPTA,  therefore,  and 
In  light  of  considerable  sentiment  that  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  FIRPTA  are  not  to  be  bar- 
gained away,  the  Treasury  may  wish  to  ap- 
proach the  Canadians  to  renegotiate  these 
points.  

The  Canadian  treaty  also  overrides  FIRPTA 
In  permitting  a  step-up  In  basis  for  Ca- 
nadian-owned US.  real  property  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  new  treaty.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  this  provision  Is  designed  to  avoid 
a  substantial  number  of  sales  and  repur- 
chases of  property  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  new  treaty.  Generally,  the  gain  on 
such  sales  would  be  protected  from  taxation 
under  the  present  treaty.  While  this  provi- 
sion may  be  appropriate  In  Canada's  case 
because  of  this  unique  provision  in  the  ex- 
isting treaty,  we  sugirest  that  It  will  not  be 
considered  appropriate  In  future  treatlea 
with  Canada  or  other  countries. 

The  Philippine  treaty  completely  overrides 
the  FIRPTA  provisions  regarding  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  an  Interest  in  a 
U.S.  real  property  holding  organisation.  I 
recognize  that  this  provision  was  neeotlated 
long  before  the  enactment  of  FTRPTA.  Fur- 
ther, tbe  lack  of  any  anti-treaty  shopping 
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provision  in  the  Philippine  treaty  could  per- 
Sut  the  abuse  of  the  FIRPTA  override  by 
third  country  nationals.  For  these  resaonsi 
recommend  that  the  Senate  specifically  re- 
serve Its  consent  to  the  Philippine  treaty  on 
this  issue, 

cxPANDZD  DHnrcnoN  roa  w.a.  TaxraTna 

Historically,  the  purposes  for  entering  tax 
treaties  have  been  the  elimination  of  doiible 
taxation  and  the  facilitation  of  administra- 
tive cooperation.  Three  treaties  (Canada,  to- 
rael  and  Jamaica)  go  beyond  this  circum- 
scribed realm  to  grant  to  U.S.  taxpayers  de- 
ductions they  would  not  enjoy  In  the  treaty  s 
absence.  The  Canadian  and  Israeli  treaties 
permit  U.S.  taxpayers  to  take  a  deduction  for 
contributions  to  a  charitable  organization 
in  the  other  country.  The  Canadian  treaty 
and  the  Jamaican  protocol  contain  provisions 
permitting  a  US.  person  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses of  attending  a  business  convention  in 
those  countries.  

I  find  these  provisions  particularly  trou- 
bling. First,  the  granting  of  new  deductions 
to  U  S.  taxpayers,  even  where  the  other  coun- 
try's taxpayers  receive  slmUar  deductions, 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  treaty 
function.  Particularly,  as  In  the  extension 
of  the  convention  deduction  to  Jamaica, 
where  Congress  specified  precisely  which  of 
our  North  American  neighbors  were  to  be 
Included  within  the  convention  deduction 
nile's  scope.  It  is  inappropriate  for  a  treaty 
to  override  Congress's  specific  Intent.  Because 
some  Finance  Committee  members  have  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  over  this  provision,  I 
urge  you  to  examine  the  Jamaican  protocol 
with  great  care.  Congress  Itself,  of  course, 
concluded  that  this  deduction  Is  appropri- 
ate for  conventions  In  Canada.  Had  It  not, 
the  Canadian  treaty  provision  would  be  sim- 
ilarly troublesome. 

Second,  there  Is  concern  whether  the  treaty 
process  should  be  used  to  creata  support,  on 
a  selective  basis,  for  foreign  charities.  While 
the  provision  in  the  Canadian  treaty,  similar 
to  a  provision  In  our  existing  treaty,  may  be 
Justified  by  the  special  relationship  we  en- 
joy with  that  neighbor,  the  possibility  that 
we  could  be  perceived  as  discriminating 
among  the  c»!  art  ties  of  the  world,  and  the 
effect  that  establishing  this  precedent  may 
have  on  negotiations  with  other  nations, 
should  give  us  reason  to  question  these  pro- 
visions. 

rOREXON    TAX    CXEDIT 

The  question  of  what  foreign  taxes  are 
creditable  against  U.S.  tax  has.  for  several 
years  now,  been  the  subject  of  substantial 
controversy.  Several  versions  of  the  section 
901  regulations  that  have  been  proposed  have 
been  subjected  to  substantial  criticism  by 
affected  taxpayers. 

Some  taxpayers  maintain  that  the  regula- 
tions adopt  an  overly  restrictive  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  so  that  the  credit  Issue 
may  be  preserved  for  treaty  negotiations. 
Taxpayers  also  complain  that  requesta  for 
IRS  rulings  receive  no  action  and  suspect 
similar  motives  to  explain  the  IRS  Inaction. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  tax- 
payers who  do  not  know  whether  the  foreign 
tax  they  pay  Is  creditable  or  not.  This  issue 
ought  to  be  addressed  administratively,  by 
regulation  or  ruling,  or.  If  necessary,  by  legis- 
lation. Because  the  Issue  deals  with  a  tax 
benefit  to  be  enjoyed  by  US.  taxpayers  that 
Is  granted  unilaterally,  requiring  no  action 
by  the  foreign  country,  I  believe  that  the 
granting  of  a  credit  for  an  otherwise  clearly 
uncredltable  foreign  tax  or  levy  Is  an  inap- 
propriate subject  for  the  typical  tax  treaty. 

Particularly  where,  as  In  the  Moroccan  and 
Israeli  "forced  loan"  situations,  the  foreign 
levy  deemed  creditable  against  U.S.  tax  is 
quite  distinct  from  an  Income,  war  proflta, 
or  excess  profita  tax  (or  a  tax  assessed  In 
Ueu  of  such  a  tax),  the  treaty  process  ap- 
pears to  Interfere  with  a  clear  legislative 
decision.  If  It  Is  concluded,  m  any  Instance, 
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that  the  treaty  process  Is  an  ^propri^ 
forum  for  designating  a  foreign  levy  cred- 
itable against  U.S.  tax.  I  trust,  at  the  least, 
that  the  negotiators  wUl  recognize  that  the 
decision  that  a  foreign  levy  Is  creditable, 
whUe  a  benefit  to  U.S.  taxpayers,  U  a  det- 
riment to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  should  be 
regarded  as  a  significant  U£.  concesaion. 

DiacailONATION 

It  is  unfortunata  whenever  a  tax  treaty, 
particularly  one  with  a  developed  country, 
falls  to  resolve  tax  discrimination  problems 
between  the  treaty  partners.  The  dispute 
with  Canada  over  C-58,  Canada's  Indirect 
tax  discrimination  against  U.S.  broadcaater*. 
Is  exactly  the  sort  of  dispute  It  was  hoped 
the  new  Canadian  treaty  would  resolve.  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  new  treaty,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Canadians,  Ignores  thU  dis- 
pute. In  weighing  whether  you  wllU  favor- 
ably report  the  Canadian  treaty,  we  hope 
you  win  Include  the  need  for  a  prompt  reso- 
lution of  this  dispute  In  your  calculus  of 
benefita  versus  detrlmenta. 

coMPrrENT  AtrrHoamr  discbetion 

Consistent  with  preserving  the  Senate's 
right  to  advise  and  consent  regarding  tax 
treaty  measures,  your  committee  may  wish  to 
develop  specific  standards  to  circumscribe 
the  power  delegated  to  the  IRS  under  sev- 
eral treaties  to  expand  taxing  Jurisdiction 
by  adjusting  amounts  expressed  In  currency 
and  by  resolving  disputes  outalde  the  scope 
of  a  treaty.  The  Finance  Conunlttee  would 
be  happy  to  work  with  you  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  If  you  desire. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  Congress  and  tbe 
General  Accounting  Office  not  be  precluded 
from  access  to  mutual  agreement  case  files 
m  the  possession  of  the  competent  author- 
ity. Tour  report,  I  understand,  wUl  make  this 
point  cleax.  

TAX  HAVDta 

The  Treasury's  decision  to  withdraw  from 
consideration  the  treaties  with  the  British 
Virgin  Islands  and  with  Cyprus  Is  to  be 
^plauded.  UntU  satisfactorily  strict  anti- 
treaty  shopping  provisions,  similar  to  the 
one  In  the  Jamaican  protocol,  are  Included 
in  those  treaties,  theU  progress  through  the 
ratification  process  wlU  be  Justifiably  diffi- 
cult. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  again  to  reiterate  my 
thanks  for  yovir  soUcltatlon  of  Finance  Com- 
mittee views.  Your  attentlveness  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
cooperation  your  staff  has  shown  In  accom- 
modating our  efforto  are  eesentlal  first  steps 
at  improving  the  coordination  of  the  tax 
treaty  and  the  tax  legUlatlon  processes.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  Include  this 
letter  m  the  record  of  your  committee's 
hearing  on  September  24,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  further  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Boa  Dole,  Ctiairman. 

U.S.  Sbnatk. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  26,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
Hon.  Charles  Mathias, 
Committee   on   Foreign    Relatiom,    Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuok  and  Mac:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  soliciting  the  commenM  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  tax  treaties  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Your  consider- 
ation of  our  views  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

At  the  outset,  I'd  like  to  support  the  views 
stated  m  the  letter  to  you  from  Senator  Dole. 
He  has  eloquently  expressed  many  of  my 
concerns. 

There  are  two  Issues  of  particular  con- 
cern to  me:  first,  the  apparent  override  In 
many  of  the  treaties  of  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  Real  Property  Tax  Act  (FIRPTA): 
second,  the  faUure  to  authorize  the  General 


Accotmtlng    Office's   access   to   information 
received  under  the  treaties. 

As  a  member  of  the  nouae,  I  was  actively 
mvolved  in  the  passage  oi  FIRPTA.  Adher- 
ence to  the  provUlons  of  FIRPTA  is  a  very 
Important  issue  to  me  and  the  2.8  million 
lowan*  I  represent.  Our  intention  In  enact- 
ing FIRPTA  was  to  treat  the  capital  gains 
recognition  cf  foreigners  and  United  SiAtes 
citizens  similarly.  In  passing  that  legisla- 
tion. Congress  expected  our  treaty  negotia- 
tions to  honor  the  pro<rtslons  of  f  IRPiA  m 
new  tax  treaties.  Technical  changes  negoti- 
ated m  the  Canadian,  Argentme,  Egyptian 
and  Philippine  treaties  run  contrary  to  that 
intent.  These  are  serious  precedenu  which 
undermine  the  spirit  of  FIRPTA.  WhUe 
Canada  and  the  United  States  enjoy  a  spe- 
cial relationship,  this  does  not  seem  a  com- 
pelling reason  to  Ignore  all  of  the  guidance 
set  forth  in  the  legislation.  With  respect  to 
other  treaties,  I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  to 
deviate  from  F.RPTA.  I  believe  the  treaOes 
should  be  made  consistent  with  FIRPTA, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  you  report  these 
out  with  a  reservation  that  the  treaties  con- 
form to  FIRPTA. 

My  second  difficulty  with  these  treaties  is 
their  failure  to  expressly  state  that  the  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  as  their  agent, 
have  appropriate  access  to  information  ex- 
changed under  the  treaties.  As  you  are  aware, 
the  IRS  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
secrecy  clause  In  most  existing  treaties 
denies  GAO  access  to  mutual  agreement 
casefiles.  Treasury  has  Indicated  that  fu- 
ture treaties  would  specifically  provide  for 
GAO  access,  but  most  of  the  treaties  tjefore 
your  committee  would  not  do  so.  I  respect- 
fully request  that  you  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  Insure  that  we  do  have 
access  to  tax  Information  exchanged  under 
these  treaties  within  the  boundaries  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Section  6103.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  I  believe  that 
the  Inclusion  of  this  provision  Is  very  impor- 
tant If  Congress  Is  to  effectively  oversee  the 
administration  of  the  treaties. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my 
concern  and  suggestions. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Grabslxt, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  specifically, 
we  have  taken  account  <rf  the  concerns 
expressed  on  some  of  the  provisions  in 
these  aareements  by  recommending  ap- 
propriate amendments,  reservations,  un- 
derstandings, and  report  language.  These 
are  incorporated  in  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions of  ratification  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Most  of  them  are  quite  technical 
and  none  is  expected  to  present  serious 
problems  for  the  other  couatries  con- 
cerned. 

Plnallv.  Mr.  President,  we  have  sought 
to  establish  a  broader  und-rstanding 
with  the  Department  of  Treasury  re- 
garding the  process  of  negotiating  fu- 
ture tax  treaties,  and  in  particular  the 
timing  and  nature  of  consultations  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  tax-writing  committees.  We  expect 
by  an  exchange  of  letters  with  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  to  clarify  that  process 
in  the  near  future.  Already  our  consulta- 
tions have  been  productive  and  informa- 
tive and  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  In 
regularizing  this  process. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  al- 
ready referred  to.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  the  various  amend- 
ments, reservations,  and  understandings 
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included  In  the  proposed  resolutions  of 
ratification  of  each  of  the  tax  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMKABT  or   Proposed  CoNornoNS   n* 
Tax  T»eaties 

All  eight  of  the  reeolutions  of  ratification 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  tax 
treaties  contain  an  understanding  regarding 
Congressional  access  to  the  information  ex- 
changed under  the  treaty.  The  understand- 
ing makes  clear  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  will  be 
afforded  access  for  the  exercise  of  their  over- 
sight responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  that  understanding,  the 
following  resolutions  of  ratification  contain 
further  conditions: 

BANCUUmH 

An  understanding  to  make  clear  that  T7.S. 
shipping  operations  would  be  afforded 
"moet-faTored  nation"  treatment  by  Bang- 


A  reaerratlon  making  clear  that  the  treaty 
will  not  supercede  the  U.S.  Foreign  Invest- 
ment In  Beal  Property  Taxation  Act  of  1980. 

MALTA 

An  amendment  to  correct  a  technical  error 
concerning  the  so-called  "second  withhold- 
ing tax." 

MOIOCCO 

A  reservation  making  clear  that  X7.S.  for- 
eign tax  credits  granted  under  the  treaty 
for  loans  which  U.S.  businesses  are  required 
to  make  shall  not  be  granted  after  1988.  This 
"simset  provision"  would  parallel  a  similar 
provision  in  the  Protocol  with  Israel. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  all  of  the  treaties  under 
consideration. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

nOATIXS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  session  to  conduct  one 
rollcall  vote  to  count  as  nine  rollcall 
votes  on  the  resolutions  of  ratification  to 
nine  treaties.  Executive  Calendar  Nos. 
11  through  19,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-20.  an  Agreement  ex- 
tending for  8  months  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  with  Spain; 
Ex.  T,  9«-2.  a  Tax  Convention  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bangladesh;  Ex.  U.  96-2,  a 
Tax  Convention  with  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt;  Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-1.  a  Tax  Conven- 
tion with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 
Ex.  C.  94-2.  a  Tax  Convention  with  the  State 
of  Israel;  Ex.  M,  9«-2.  a  Protocol  amending 
the  1976  Tax  Convention  with  Israel;  Ex.  P, 
96-2,  an  Income  Tax  Treaty  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Malta;  Ex.  H,  96-2,  a  Tax  Convention 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco;  and  Ex.  Z, 
9»-2,  a  Protocol  amending  the  1971  Tax  Con- 
vention with  the  Kingdom  of  Norway. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolutions 
of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  384— Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-20, 
386— Ex.  T— 96-2, 
388— Ex.  U— 96-2, 
387— Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-1, 
388— Ex.  C— 94-2. 
389— Ex.  M— 96-a. 
390— Ex.  B— 96-2. 
391 — Ex.  H — 95-2,  and 
392— Ex.  Z— 06-2] 
YEAS— 97 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Oam 

Murkowskl 

Arm^rong 

Glenn 

Nicklea 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Oraasley 

Bentaen 

Hart 

PeU 

Bid  en 

Hatch 

Percy 

B(Ten 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

B3schwltz 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

PrycT 

Bvm'>-"S 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Ran'  'olph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Riegle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hollings 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sarb&oes 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Saaaer 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Jepren 

Simpaon 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stennla 

Dantortb 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

DeConcinl 

Levitt 

Symms 

Dentnn 

Lon? 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tower 

Doad 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Waltop 

Domenlcl 

Matt<jigly 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

welcker 

E^gleton 

Melcher 

Williams 

Bast 

Metmnbaxxm 

Zorlnsky 

Exom 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

GoMwater 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 
The  resolutions  of  ratification  agreed 
to  are  as  follows: 

Resolutions  of  Batipication 
agreement  extending  for  8  months  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  spain 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Agreement  Extending  for  Eight  Months 
Provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation  with  Spain,  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Madrid  on  September  4, 
1981. 

TAX   CONVENTION   WITH  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF   BANGLADESH 

Resolved,  [two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 


the  Convention  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  Bangladesh  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Eva- 
sion with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed 
at  Dacca  on  October  6,  1980  (Ex.  Y,  96lh 
Cong.,  2d  session),  subject  to  the  following: 

(1)  understanding  that  if  the  Government 
of  Bangladesh  agrees  in  treaties  or  other 
agreements  with  other  countries  to  reduc- 
tions in  a  tax  at  source  on  profits  from  the 
operation  of  ships  in  international  traffic, 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  agrees  to  re- 
open negotiations  with  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  protocol 
which  would  extend  to  residents  of  the 
United  States  deriving  such  profits  the  same 
treatment  granted  to  residents  of  such  other 
countries. 

(2)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to 
the  Information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  la  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

TAX    CONVENTION    WITH    THE    ARAB    RXFUBUC 
OF  EOTPX 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  Of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  with  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Cairo  on 
August  24,  1980  (Ex.  U.  96tb  Cong.,  2nd  ses- 
sion), subject  to  the  following: 

(1)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the 
information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

(2)  reservation  that  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  7  of 
the  convention  (which  relates  to  the  taxation 
of  gains  from  the  alienation  of  shares  of  a 
corporation  or  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership, 
estate,  or  trtist,  the  property  of  which  con- 
sists, directly  or  indirectly,  principally  of  real 
property  situated  in  one  of  the  countries), 
gain  derived  by  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State,  from  the  aUenation  or  other  di^>osi- 
tlon  of  an  Interest  in  a  corporation,  or  an 
interest  in  a  partnership,  tnist,  or  estate, 
which  has  an  interest  in  real  property  located 
in  the  other  Contracting  State,  or  the  assets 
of  which  are  considered  under  the  domestic 
law  of  that  other  Contracting  State  to  con- 
sist, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  real  property,  or 
an  interest  therein,  in  that  other  State,  may 
be  taxed  by  that  other  State  to  the  extent 
provided  for  by  Its  domestic  law.  In  addition, 
gain  derived  by  a  corporation  which  is  a  resi- 
dent of  a  Contracting  State  upon  the  distri- 
bution (including  a  distribution  in  liquida- 
tion or  otherwise)  of  an  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty (as  determined  under  the  domestic  law 
of  the  other  Contracting  State)  may  be  taxed 
by  that  other  Contracting  State  to  the  extent 
provided  for  by  its  domestic  law. 

TAX   CONVENTION   WITH    THE   FEDERAL   REPtTBLIC 
OF  GERMANY 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Tax 
Convpntlon  wi*h  the  Federal  ReDU*ilic  of 
Germany,  signed  at  Bonn  on  December  3, 
19S0  (Treatv  Document  97-1) .  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the  in- 
formation exchanged  under  this  treaty  where 
such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
oversight  responsibilities  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  and  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 


TAX  coNvsimoK  wrrH  th«  btat*  or  man. 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  content  to  the  ratification  of  the 
ConvenOon  signed  at  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1976,  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  SUte  of  Israel  with  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  (Ex.  C,  94th  Cong.,  2nd  ses- 
sion) ,  subject  to  the  understanding  that  ^- 
propriate  Congressional  committees  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  be  afforded 
access  to  the  information  exchanged  under 
this  treaty  where  such  access  }s  necessary  to 
carry  out  their  oversight  responsibilities, 
subject  only  to  the  limitations  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  1»75  TAX  CONVENTION 
WITH  I8RAXL 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  Amending  the  Income  Tax  Conven- 
tion with  Israel  (Ex.  M,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  ses- 
sion) ,  subject  to  the  understanding  that  ap- 
propriate Congressional  committees  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  be  afforded 
access  to  the  information  exchanged  under 
this  protocol  where  such  access  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  oversight  responsibiUties, 
subject  only  to  the  limitations  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

XKCOMX  TAX  TREATY   WITH  THE 
BEPmUC   or   MALT* 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Seruitors  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  MalU  with  Re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Valletta 
on  March  21,  1980,  subject  to  the  following: 

(1)  amendment  to  paragraph  6(c)  of  Ar- 
ticle 10  of  the  Treaty,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  the  dividends  are  paid  out  of  profits 
attributable  to  one  or  more  permanent  es- 
tablishments of  such  company  in  that  State, 
provided  that  the  gross  Income  of  the  com- 
pany attributable  to  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment constituted  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  company's  gross  income  from  all  sources." 

(2)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the 
Information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the):  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  tae  limitations  and  procedures  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  THX 

KnroDOM  or  morocco 
Resolved  (tu>o-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Tax  ConvenUon  with  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco, signed  at  Rabat  on  August  1,  1977. 
together  with  a  related  exchange  of  notes 
(Ex.  H,  96th  Cong.,  2nd  session),  subject  to 
the  following: 

(1)  reservation  that  foreign  tox  credits 
shall  not  be  allowed  after  January  1,  1988, 
for  loans  which  U.S.  taxpayers  are  required 
to  make  to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco. 

(2)  understanding  that  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to 
the  Information  exchanged  under  this  treaty 
where  such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only 
to  the  limitations  and  procedures  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

PROTOCOL  AMXNSIKO  THE  1971  TAX  CONVENTION 
WITH   THE   KINODOM   Or   NORWAY 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  t^e  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  Amending  the  Tax  Convention  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Norway  (signed  at  Oslo 
on  December  3,  1971),  which  Protocol  was 


slgnwl  at  Olio  on  September  IB,  1980  (Sx.  Z, 
g6th  Cong.,  3nd  session),  subject  to  the 
undexstandlng  that  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  be  afforded  access  to  the  in- 
formation exchanged  under  this  treaty  where 
such  access  is  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
oversight  responsibilities,  subject  only  to  the 
limitations  and  procedures  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  was 
not  a  motion  to  reconsider  or  a  tabling 
motion  with  respect  thereto  after  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  were  adopted 
on  the  treaties.  I  now  move,  as  In  execu- 
tive session,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolutions  of  ratification 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  
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DEPARTMENTS  OP  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legtelatlve  session  and  resume 
consideration  of  H.R.  4169,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  4189)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agenclee 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

VOTE — AMENDMENT    NO.    S33 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  without  intervening  mo- 
tion, appeal,  or  debate,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No. 
633  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  Uie  clerk  will  call  the 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. Tower) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  necessarily  absoit. 

I  sOso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness.  

The  PRESIDING  OI-'FICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  393  Leg.] 
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So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No.  633) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  „ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognised. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Blr.  President,  as  I 
indicated,  because  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate,  there  certainly  is  much  to 
discuss  in  a  constitutional  respect.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  which 
is  the  duty  of  the  committee— that  is, 
the  appropriate  fimdlng  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies— has 
been  attended  to  both  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  full  committee  and  by 
action  here,  on  the  fioor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  ^         .. 

Our  work  is  done.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments  that  affect  the  Job  Uiat 
we  were  given  to  do  as  a  subcommittee. 
that  the  ranking  member  and  the  chair- 
man were  given  to  do.  Apparently,  there 
is  not  enough  business  In  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Instewl,  they  feel  that 
whatever  legislation  Is  needed  has  to  be 
achieved  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  on  the  outside 
is  doing  a  number  on  the  Senate;  we  are 
doing  a  number  «i  ourselves. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Win  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  yldd  to  the  dlstln- 
guish'ed  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  the  Saiator 
mentioned  not  enough  work  to  do  to  «»e 
Judiciary,  I  just  want  to  mention  that 
we  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  vMjn- 
diciary.  We  are  very  busUy  engaged  In 
our  nine  subcommittees,  turning  out  a 
lot  of  bills  and  legislation.  However,  any 
Senator  has  a  right  to  bring  up  anything 
on  the  floor  that  he  wante  to.  I  *«  «™« 
the  Senator  understood  that  the  bill  he 
referred  to  and  now  the  amendment  are 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carrtlna  that  I  do 
not  understand  how  it  Is  that  he  and 
some  of  his  conferees  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  have  managed  to  take  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  so  convolute  V, 
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that  we  cannot  get  any  business  done. 
If,  Indeed,  the  good  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wants  to  change  the  laws  of 
this  Nation  as  they  apply  to  busing,  as 
they  apply  to  abortion,  as  they  apply  to 
prayer  in  schools,  may  I  suggest  that 
there  is  an  appropriate  procedure  which 
has  been  used  for  hundreds  of  years, 
namely  the  authorizing  process.  Legisla- 
tion of  that  kind  would  come  through 
his  committee  and  could  be  brought  up 
here,  on  the  Senate  floor,  to  be  voted  on. 
But  that  is  not  done.  Apparently,  that 
process  and  the  constitutional  amending 
process  take  too  long  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

So,  instead,  we  shall  go  ahead  and  take 
the  appropriations  process,  which  Is 
meant  to  deal  with  dollars — not  general 
policy  but  doDars — and  use  it  as  a  vehicle 
to  circumvent  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  to  circimivent  the 
regular  legislative  process. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  I  am  delighted 
that  he  raised  this  issue,  because  I  have 
not  seen  anything  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  coming  out  of  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee relating  to  any  of  these  matters. 
All  of  a  sudden,  it  is  a  sort  of  ad  hoc 
situation,  where  members  of  his  commit- 
tee come  out  here  and  try  to  slap  this 
stuif  on  appropriations  bills. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  if,  indeed, 
there  is  criticism  by  the  American  people 
as  to  what  Congress  is  doing  with  the 
spending  of  their  money,  do  not  blame 
the  President,  do  not  blame  the  House, 
let  us  blame  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priations process  has  been  brought  to  a 
dead  halt  by  this  tjrpe  of  social  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Sure,  I  yield.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  that  any  Sen- 
Rtor  has  a  right  under  the  rules  to  bring 
up  these  matters  and  if  a  Senator  does 
bring  it  up,  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  cannot  object.  If  a 
Senator  does  bring  it  up,  I  am  sure  Sen- 
ators can  object.  If  enough  Ser^tors  vote 
for  a  measure,  that  Is  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  what  has  been  done 
here.  The  majority  has  voted  to  have 
voluntary  prayer  in  schools. 

If  there  is  any  obstruction  here.  It  is 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, not  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  or  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  did  our  best  In  the  committee  to 
make  sure  these  Issues  would  not  come 
up.  beUeving,  rather,  that  they  should 
properly  come  forth  from  the  committee 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but 
they  are  not  here  through  his  committee. 
I  look  forward  to  such  legislation  being 
presented  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Obviously.  I  am  going  to  be  In  opposi- 
tion, but  I  have  no  complaints  coming  if 
I  lose  on  that  matter.  That  is  another 
story  entirely.  What  worries  me  is  the 
utilization  and  abuse  of  the  appropria- 
tions process. 


Admittedly,  this  did  not  start  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  It  started 
many  years  ago.  But  it  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions,  to  the  point  that  no 
appropriations  bill  can  now  clear  the 
floor. 

The  net  result  is  that  we  are  going 
from  continuing  resolution  to  continuing 
resolution.  I  have  been  Informed  by  the 
leader  that  he  intends  to  bring  up  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization  bill, 
and  we  will  have  a  lot  to  discuss  on  that 
matter.  We  will  have  many  votes  and  try 
to  resolve  those  issue.  But  at  least  noth- 
ing else  is  being  harmed  in  that  process. 
What  is  being  harmed  right  now  is  the 
functioning  of  the  entire  Government. 

Do  I  realize  that  everybody  is  within 
their  rights?  Everybody  is  certainly 
within  their  rights.  Anybody  can  do 
whatever  they  want  on  the  Senate  floor. 
That  does  not  mean  it  necessarily  leads 
to  the  most  expeditious  handling  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Connecticut. 

I  say  this  in  the  kindest  and  most  af- 
fectionate way  to  my  distinguished 
friend:  I  think  the  complaints  about  leg- 
islating on  appropriation  bills  depends 
on  whose  ox  is  being  gored.  Did  the  Sen- 
ator not  have  authorization  language  on 
the  appropriation  bill  with  reference  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Only  in  response  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  had  placed  that  lan- 
guage on  the  bUI.  The  restrictions  had 
been  placed  on  by  the  House,  and  we  had 
to  respond  to  it.  The  restrictions  placed 
on  it  were  not  the  restrictions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  Given  the  choice 
between  a  dozen  restrictions  and  four  re- 
strictions, we  opted  for  four  restrictions. 
None  of  the  restrictions  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Nonetheless,  the  Senator 
did  have  authorization  language  on  an 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No.  That  language 
was  actually  the  language  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Who  was  listed  as  the 
sponsor  of  it? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  a  committee  bill. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  do,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  when  these  mat- 
ters are  on  there. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  about  the  legislation 
itself? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  did  not  offer  it.  I 
might  add  that  it  is  an  Appropriations 
Committee  bill,  voted  by  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  language  the 
Senator  refers  to  was  voted  by  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  obliged, 
when  I  come  out  here,  as  the  chairman, 
to  represent  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  sav  to  the  Senator  now  that  my  po- 
sition in  the  committee  was  no  restric- 
tions. Then  we  had  the  House  position, 
which  was  articulated  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  which  had  many 
restrictions,  and  then  we  had  the  mid- 
way point,  which  was  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  which  was  four 


or  five  restrictitms.  whatever  it  was.  My 
position  was  aero  restrictions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  any  case,  the  Senator 
did  support  authorization  language,  for 
whatever  purpose. 

Let  me  say  this,  if  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut will  yield  further:  I  think  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  legislate  in  any  way  It 
can  in  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

xne  Senator  may  not  agree  on  this  is-, 
sue  or  that  issue.  But  I  do  not  hold  any 
reverence  for  the  concept  around  here 
that  we  must  not  have  legislation  here  or 
legislation  there  because  it  might  incon- 
venience the  appropriations  process,  or 
whatever.  I  think  we  need  to  do  what  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  decides  is  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

I  say  again  that  the  Senator  may  dis- 
agree. The  Senator  very  frequently  refers 
to  one  measure  or  another  or  one  amend- 
ment or  another  as  unconstitutional. 
Well,  that  is  his  view  of  It.  But  I  was  puz- 
zled the  other  day  when  he  repeatedly 
said  that  this  prayer  amendment  that 
came  from  the  House,  as  he  has  stated, 
was  unconstitutional.  I  imagine  that  he  is 
talking  about  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
first  amendment. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  locking  in  the 
authorities  and  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  to  reserve  powers 
and  rights  to  the  States,  and  that  is  what 
the  House  said  with  its  amendment,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  pressed  for  it. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to  the 
Senator.  I  say  that  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  legislating  that  is  going  on.  I 
do  not  fault  it  until  it  reaches  the  point 
where  it  totally  obviates  the  entire 
process. 

Since  I  have  been  on  the  committee — 
certainly  in  the  last  several  years — these 
types  of  amendments  have  been  put  on 
appropriations  bills.  That  is  plenty  of 
time,  it  seems  to  me.  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  now  that  it  Is  under  the 
astute  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  get  its 
act  together  and  get  the  legislation  on 
the  floor. 

In  the  past,  those  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  could  blame  the  Democrats  for 
not  proposing  legislation.  Now  we  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  of 
these  matters  being  presented  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  by  the  committee 
bringing  Its  bills  to  the  floor.  I  see  no 
bills  on  the  floor.  We  are  going  to  use 
either  appropriations  bills  or  authoriza- 
tion bills  to  do  a  job  that  is  better  done 
in  a  more  orderly  way. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  a 
nitpicker.  Frankly.  I  realize  that  there 
are  going  to  be  extraordinary  occasions 
which  demand  that  the  appropriations 
process  be  used  for  legislative  ends. 

But  when  it  hapoens  time  in  and  time 
out,  day  in  and  day  out,  on  every  occa- 
sion, clearly,  then,  somebody  is  not  doing 
their  job. 

Our  job  is  done.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
priations  Subcommittee  have  done  our 
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Job.  Now  It  has  all  gone  for  naught,  while 
we  sit  here  hung  up  on  a  couple  of  points 
which  should  have  stood  on  their  own 
feet,  as  a  matter  of  their  own  debate,  as 
a  matter  of  their  own  legislation.  This 
bill  is  going  onto  a  continuing  resolution. 
All  this  time  will  have  been  lost  and  no- 
•xxly  regrets  it  more  thtm  I  do. 

Perhaps  what  we  should  do  is  that  the 
next  time  we  have  an  agriculture  bill 
here,  we  should  spend  our  time  discus- 
sing extraneous  matters  to  tack  onto  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way  matters 
should  be  handled. 

I  fully  understand  that  nothing  is  go- 
ing to  change  from  what  I  say,  but  I  Just 
think  It  important  to  point  out — and  this 
is  where  I  started  my  comments— that 
these  very  important  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  not  getting  the  legislative 
treatment  they  deserve  In  terms  of  their 
appropriations.  That  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  or  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  have  managed  this  appropria- 
tions process  for  close  on  to  6  months. 

Mr.  HEUblS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
this,  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  go  to  third  reading  now,  instead  of 
belaboring  the  subject? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Because  what  has 
happened  Is  that,  using  this  bill  as  a 
vehicle,  and  without  any  hearings  oo 
the  matter,  without  any  committee 
deliberation,  without  any  subcommittee 
deliberation,  we  just  tack  on  a  few  words 
effecting  an  attempted,  enormous  con- 
stitutional change. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  It  is  very  easy 
for  me  to  say.  just  as  the  Swiator  al- 
luded to.  l^t  us  let  the  courts  handle 
this  hot  potato,  and  let  the  President 
handle  this  hot  potato. 

The  Senator  knows  what  happens.  The 
courts  handle  it.  and  then  Senators  like 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  do  not 
like  what  the  courts  say  and  accuse  the 
courts  of  legislating. 

Too  often,  over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades people  have  passed  the  buck  right 
out  of  this  Chamber  and  right  out  of  the 
White  House  into  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, whether  it  is  the  independence 
of  the  Judiciary  as  it  relates  to  effective 
remedies  against  discrimination,  or 
whether  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  women 
in  the  sense  of  abortions,  or  whether  it 
is  the  matter  of  the  flrst  amendment 
and  freedom  of  religion. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  can 
send  one  signal.  I  am  going  to  send  an- 
other. 

I  admire  him.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
Senator.  There  is  no  questioning  where 
he  stands  on  these  issues.  TTiere  Is  no 
questioning  where  I  stand  on  these  is- 
sues. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
not  passing  the  buck. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
go  ahead  and  pass  the  buck  either. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  lines  are 
now  being  drawn.  I  realize  that  politi- 
cally the  neck  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  on  the  line  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  my  neck  goes  on  the  line. 


Really,  the  resolution  of  this  debate 
probably  will  not  take  place  in  this 
Chamber  today.  Rather,  it  will  come 
when  the  Senator  trom  North  Carolina 
and  I  have  to  face  our  constituents  on 
the  record  that  we  have  established.  But 
our  constituents  will  be  probably  more 
fortunate  than  any  others  in  the  coun- 
try. They  will  not  have  to  find  us  wan- 
dering around  in  some  fog. 

We  are  right  out  there  and  probably 
the  best  thing  I  can  say  now  is  thank 
God  for  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  he  is  not  running  in  Connecti- 
cut and  thank  God  for  me  that  I  am  not 
running  in  North  Carolla. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMKNDMENT   NO.   SSO 

(Subsequently  niuibered  amendment 

No.  634.) 

(Purpose:  To  ezprcM  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  academic  exchange  programs 
should  not  be  reduced) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment,  but  prior 
to  sending  it  to  the  desk  I  shall  read  it: 

Sxc.  60S.  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(a)  The  budget  amendments  requested  by 
the  President  would  cause  a  fifty-six  percent 
reduction  In  Important  International  aca- 
demic and  cultural  exchange  programs  In 
which  the  United  States  participates; 

(b)  The  reductions  would  drastlcaUy  re- 
duce the  Pulbrlght  Program  and  cause  the 
elimination  of  the  Humphrey  Fellowship 
Program: 

(c)  The  reductions  in  these  programs 
would  deny  thousands  of  students  and 
scholars  the  opportunity  to  study  In  the 
United  States  and  to  enhance  their  knowl- 
edge of  our  people  and  government; 

(d)  The  reductions  would  deny  foreign 
students  and  scholars  exposure  to  the  rich 
culture  of  the  United  States  and  advantages 
of  our  democratic  government; 

(e)  The  result  of  these  reductions  will  be 
an  Increased  disparity  between  the  number 
of  Soviet  sponsored  academic  exchanges  and 
the  number  of  exchanges  sponsored  by  the 
United  States: 

(f)  The  United  SUtes  will  be  reUnqulsh- 
Ing  the  educational  exchanges  as  an  aspect 
of  o\ir  foreign  policy  and  good  will  to  others; 

(g)  These  educational  exchange  programs 
constitute  "a  weapon  of  Ideas"  which  If  ef- 
fectively used  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  be  a  deterrent  to  the  spread  of 
totalitarian  Influence. 

Therefore,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  academic  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  sjjonsored  by  the  United  States 
sho\Ud  not  be  reduced  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  In  conjunction  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  should 
establish  a  program  for  Increasing  United 
States  participation  In  academic  exchange 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Th  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (lb. 
WncKia)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  650. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

Sk.  009.  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(a)  The  budget  amendments  requested  by 
the  President  would  cause  a  fifty-six  per- 
cent reduction  In  important  International 
academic  and  cultural  exchange  programs 
In  which  the  United  States  participates; 

(b)  The  reductions  would  drastically  re- 
duce the  Pulbrlght  Program  and  cause  the 
elimination  of  the  Humphrey  FeUowshlp 
Program; 

(c)  The  reductions  in  these  programs 
would  deny  thousands  of  students  and 
scholars  the  opportunity  to  study  In  the 
United  States  and  to  enhance  their  knowl- 
edge of  our  people  and  government; 

(d)  The  reductions  would  deny  foreign 
students  and  scholars  exposure  to  the  rich 
culture  of  the  United  States  and  advantages 
of  our  democratic  government; 

(e)  The  result  of  these  reductions  wUl  be 
an  Increased  disparity  between  the  number 
of  Soviet  sponsored  academic  exchanges  and 
the  number  of  exchanges  sponsored  by  the 
United  States; 

(f)  The  United  States  wlU  be  rellnquteh- 
Ing  the  educational  exchanges  as  an  as- 
pect of  our  foreign  policy  and  good  wUl 
to  others; 

(g)  These  educational  exchange  programs 
constitute  "a  weapon  of  Ideas"  which  If 
effecUvely  used  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment can  be  a  deterrent  to  the  spread  of 
totalitarian  influence. 

Therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  academic  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  s-onsored  by  the  United  States 
should  not  be  reduced  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
should  establish  a  program  for  Increasing 
United  States  participation  In  academic  ex- 
change programs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  most  timely.  We  have 
just  observed  and  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  National  Press  Club  de- 
liver his  all-important  message  relative 
to  arms  control  and  international  peace. 

It  is  quite  significant  In  President  Rea- 
gan's talk  that  much  of  the  considerate 
and  deliberate  conclusions  that  he 
reached  were  reached  with  regard  of  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe. 

I  think  that  highlights  the  need  for 
strong  and  effective  cultural  and  edufca- 
tional  exchange  programs.  We  can  take 
a  position  but  unless  It  Is  understood,  ap- 
preciated, and  supported  by  our  allies 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  generally, 
then  the  best  of  the  defense  appropria- 
tions, or  the  best  of  the  defense  policies 
and  programs  will  die  aborning  because 
of  a  lack  of  that  understanding  and  sup- 

''"l  happen  to  think  that  the  President's 
talk  was  right  on  target.  I  thought  It 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  he  has  ever 
delivered,  and  I  think  It  is  a  message 
right  straight  down  the  line  for  a  bal- 
anced program  of  mutuality  of  arms  re- 
ductions, one  that  Is  verifiable,  and  that 
is  the  kind  that  I  have  yearned  to  sup- 
port. 
So  I  welcome  President  Reagan's  talk. 
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The  mmendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  now  submitted  just  fits 
right  In.  There  are  so  many,  many  things 
by  way  of  budgeteerlng  that  really 
amount  to  a  budget  savings  rather  than 
a  budget  cut.  I  think  that  became  signifi- 
cant in  the  recent  Stockman  article 
where  he  catalogs  all  the  different  pro- 
grams and  comes  up  with  the  conclusion 
that  we  just  cannot  do  everything  in 
spending  cuts  unless  we  are  willing  to 
cut  into  the  heart  of  needed  programs. 

One  of  the  real  investments  is  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  of  the 
Fulbright  scholarship  and  Humphrey 
scholarship  programs. 

Over  the  years  they  have  given  us  in 
large  measure  the  stability  that  we  enjoy 
today  in  world  peace.  I  think  to  have 
cut  this  back  as  has  been  requested  is 
incongruous  with  what  President  Rea- 
gan presented  this  morning  in  that  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Press  Club. 

On  the  contrary,  rather  than  heeding 
the  President's  September  budget  re- 
vision, and  cutting  some  $50  million,  the 
committee  has  increased  the  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges  by  $9  billion.  It 
might  appear  as  a  $9  billion  Increase 
mommtarily  here  in  State,  Justice. 
Commerce,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  a 
saving  under  the  050  fimction  providing 
for  defense.  Since  I  have  to  deal  with 
them  all  on  the  defense  side,  I  look  upon 
this  as  in  reality  a  spending  cut  on  de- 
fense and  affords  us  to  step  down  in  the 
arms  race. 

So  this  is  a  long-range  view,  this  is  the 
investment,  this  is  a  true  responsibility 
in  the  functioning  of  an  appropriate 
government.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  tor  his  leadership  in 
this  particular  score.  It  is  a  tried  and 
true  program,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
include  the  admoniti<m  that  the  amend- 
ment provides.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WKICKKK.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  very  perceptive  and  astute  re- 
marks. 

Bdr.  President,  in  a  memorandum  from 
the  U.S.  International  Communication 
Agency  as  to  the  detailed  Impact  of  the 
12  percent  across-the-board  fiscal  year 
1982  cut,  let  me  read  that  section  which 
applies  to  exchanges: 

3.  EZCHANGXS  (—944.4  MnxioN) 
As  Indicated  above,  the  major  portion  of 
the  FT  1962  cut  will  be  appUed  to  grant- 
funded  exchange  programs  In  order  to  pre- 
serve essential  Agency  core-program  opera- 
tions. Spectflcally,  the  academic  program  will 
be  cut  by  53  percent  ($25,600,000);  the  In- 
ternational Visitor  program,  by  58  percent 
($11,500,000):  and  Private  Sector  programs, 
by  70  percent  ($5,400,000).  Library  and  book 
programs,  support  to  American  schools  over- 
seas, and  program  direction  wlU  also  be  re- 
duced by  $1,900,000. 

The  full  Impact  of  cuts  of  this  magnitude, 
appUed  to  Institutions  and  Individuals  after 
the  fiscal  year  has  begun,  Is  not  possible  to 
gauge  at  this  time.  The  private  organizations 
that  perform  the  detailed  exchange  work  for 
the  Agency  would  be  severely  damaged. 
Some.  In  all  probability,  would  not  survive. 

a.  Academic  progranu:  A  63  percent  cut  In 
funds  available  for  the  Fulbright  academic 
program  will  eliminate  support  for  all  but 
programs  administered  by  Binational  Com- 


mlsslona  and  programs  with  tbOM  oountrlM, 
primarily  in  Bast  Europe,  with  which  the 
United  SUtes  has  bUateral  agreemenU.  Even 
binational  commission  programs  will  face  re- 
ductions of  some  magnitude.  We  will  retain 
active  programs  in  only  SO  of  the  130  coun- 
tries In  which  we  now  operate. 

This  cut  wUl  increase  tremendously  the 
ever-widening  disparity  between  the  number 
of  academic  scholarships  awarded  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ments.  particularly  in  Third  World  countries. 
As  a  direct  result  of  these  cuts,  the  number 
of  academic  program  grantees  will  be  reduced 
by  at  least  40  percent.  In  addition,  host  coun- 
try contributions  to  the  program,  currently 
at  $9  million,  are  expected  to  fall  off  sharply 
In  response  to  the  diminished  American  com- 
mitment, leading  to  a  further  significant  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  scholars  exchanged. 
Important  diplomatic  relationships  and 
goodwill  built  up  over  three  decades  will  be 
damaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  memoran- 
dum be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBo,  as  follows: 

U.S.INTERNATIONALCOMMUNICATION  AGENCY— DETAILED 
IMPACT  OF  12-PtRCENT  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  FISCAL 
YEAR  1912  CUT 

(The  rectntly  'rimmittod  bud|«t  «in«ndm«nt  reduced  USICA't 
fiscal  year  1982  estimates  by  }67.400,000  as  follows! 


Fisul  House 

year  appro- 

1982  piiation       Amend-  Amended 

estimate  bill          ment    estimate 


Salaries  and  ex- 
penses  t453.286    }448,286    -}54,394    {398,892 

Salaries  and  e>- 
penses  (special 
foreign  cur- 
rexy) 10,352        9,800       -1,242         9,110 

East-West  center.     16,880       16,900       -2.026       14, 8M 

Radio    construe- . 
tion 80,884       25,000       -9,706       71,178 

Total 561,402     499,586      -67,388     494,034 

The  International  Communication  Agency, 
the  U.S.  Government's  most  vital  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  Ideas,  plays  a  strategic  role  In 
America's  security.  This  "weapon  of  Ideas" 
must  be  used  effectively  so  that  the  alter- 
native, military  weapons,  are  not  put  to  use. 
In  this  context,  following  a  USICA  presenta- 
tion to  the  President  and  the  NSC  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1981,  the  President  directed  the 
Agency  to  proceed  immediately  with  "Project 
Truth,"  a  program  to  counter  the  extensive 
propaganda  and  disinformation  campaign  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Notwithstanding  this  and 
other  Important  Agency  national  security 
responsibilities,  the  present  budget  emer- 
gency requires  the  Agency  to  reduce  its  ac- 
tivities in  FY  1982. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  USICA's  funds  have 
decreased  by  30  percent  in  constant  dollars. 
Even  more  damaging  has  been  the  decline  in 
staff,  our  most  critical  resource,  which  has 
dropped  by  35  percent  from  11,604  to  an  au- 
thorized level  of  7,613,  over  the  same  period. 
In  the  long  term  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Agency  can.  at  the  currently  planned  1982 
level,  effectively  carry  out  its  enhanced  na- 
tional security  role.  Thus,  in  this  present 
budget  situation  we  have  prioritized  Agency 
programs  to  preserve  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  our  staff  resources  and  our  basic 
program  mechanisms,  particularly  the  Voice 
of  America,  our  field  presence  overseas,  the 
Wireless  File,  and  other  support  for  the  field. 
In  the  brief  period  of  time  available  to  con- 
sider resource  alternatives,  we  have  applied 
the  reductions  so  that  the  Agency's  basic 
structure  is  not  permanently  affected. 


Therafot*.  as  an  •marganey  meaiure,  we 
have  aUocated  a  major  ahare  of  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  exchange  program  on  tb*  ■•- 
sumption  that  a  Ignlflcant  part  of  this  very 
valuable  grant  program  can  be  defened  for  a 
year  or  two  and  be  rebuilt  more  readUy  than 
our  more  staff  Intensive  programs.  We  regret 
the  clrcunutanoea  that  necMsltate  this  ac- 
tion, but  feel  it  is  preferable  to  a  generalised 
cut  back  of  many  already  weakened 
programs. 

Even  with  this  approach  other  programs 
are  also  affected  adversely.  We  have  appUed 
reductions  to  field  operations,  principally  to 
cut  back  on  library  operations  and  some 
smaUer  posts  so  that  fixed  cMts  can  be  re- 
duced. Other  reductions  have  been  applied 
to  planned  technology  Improvements  and 
tranamisdlon  back-up  systems  and  program 
support  activities  of  the  Voice  of  America.  A 
substantial  cut  has  been  nutde  In  film  and 
television  programs,  exhibits,  and  perform- 
ing aru  presentations. 

Unfortuna'.ely,  our  accumulated  reduc- 
tions, which  wiU  now  take  USICA  below  $600 
million,  have  been  in  Inverse  relationship 
to  the  resources  that  the  Soviets  have  beva 
spending  on  the  weapons  of  Ideas,  now  In 
excess  of  $2  billion  per  year.  The  pending 
amendment  cuts  heavily  into  our  operating 
resources  at  a  time  when  USICA's  role  has 
become  more  compelling. 

Prior  to  the  transmission  of  the  Septem- 
ber budget  amendment,  the  House  had 
passed  the  FY  1982  appropriations  bill,  re- 
ducing USICA's  request  by  $61.8  million. 
As  noted  on  the  chart  on  page  one,  the 
House  applied  most  of  the  cut,  $66.9  million, 
to  the  Radio  Construction  account  Inasmuch 
as  those  funds  will  not  be  required  until 
FY  1983. 

The  specific  program  cuts  and  their  Im- 
pact by  program  element  follow: 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (including  Special 
Foreign  Currency)  ($—66.6  million:  —87 
positions) . 

1.  Overseas  Missions  ($—3.4  million:  —73 
positions) : 

A  total  reduction  of  $3,384,000  and  73  posi- 
tions wUl  be  applied  to  our  overseas  missions 
as  follows: 


Ana 


Positions 


Funds 


East  Asia  and  Pacific 4  $    320,000 

Africa 19  1,017.000 

N.    Africa,    Near    E.    and 

S.  Asia... 16  1,080,000 

American   Republics 18  606,000 

Europe 17  367,000 

Total    — 73  3,384,000 

As  a  result  of  these  cuts,  we  will  close: 
(1)  four  country  programs  In  Iraq,  Mauri- 
tania, Benin,  and  Rwanda;  (2)  six  branch 
posts  in  Chile,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Brazil;  and  (3)  the  reading  room  in 
Auckland.  New  Zealand,  the  American  cen- 
ter and  library  in  Stockholm.  Sweden,  and 
six  minimum  distribution  outlets  in  Africa. 
In  total.  73  positions  will  be  eliminated. 
Tai^en  together,  these  and  other  program 
reductions  In  our  overseas  missions  will 
further  weaken  our  efforts  to  reach  the  suc- 
cessor generation  and  will  curtail  our  opera- 
tions in  develonlne  nations  of  the  third 
world,  a  (rrouo  that  the  Administration  is 
very  concerned  about. 
2.  Voice  of  America  (-$1.8  million): 
The  Voice  of  America's  staff  and  nro^ram 
broadcast  schedule  will  be  maintained  in- 
tact. However.  VOA  will  be  reanlred  to  elim- 
inate its  high-frequency  slg^nal  transmis- 
sions which  presently  back  up  the  satellite 
circuits  that  feed  proerammlne  to  VOA's 
overseas  transmitters.  Subsequently,  should 
a  disruption  in  the  sateUlte  circuit  occur. 
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VGA  literally  would  be  off  the  air  to  major 
geographic  regions  of  the  world  untu  the 
MteUlte  circuits  could  be  restored  or  untU 
VGA  could  reactivate  the  high-frequency 
transmissions  from  one  of  its  U.s.-baaed 
stations.  Such  disruptions  could  be  critical 
to  ITB.  national  interests  In  times  of  any 
mtamatlonal  crisis  or  major  world  event. 
In  addlUon,  VOA  wlU  have  to  make  major 
resource  cuts  in  its  central  news  and  feature 
operations  which  service  all  of  VOA's  English 
and  foreign-language  broadcast  operations. 
Program  quality  will  suffer. 
3.  Exchange  (-$44.4  million) : 
As  indicated  above,  the  major  portion  of 
the  FY  1982  cut  will  be  appUed  to  grant- 
funded  exchange  programs  In  order  to  pre- 
serve essential  Agency  core-program  opera- 
Uons.  Specifically,  the  academic  program  wlU 
be  cat  by  S3  percent  ($26,000,000);  the  In- 
ternational Visitor  program,  by  68  percent 
($11,800,000);  and  Private  Sector  programs, 
by  70  percent  (96>400,000) .  Library  and  book 
programs,  support  to  American  schools  over- 
seas, and  program  direction  will  alio  be  re- 
duced by  $1,900,000. 

The  full  Impact  of  cuts  of  this  magnitude, 
appUed  to  Institutions  and  individuals  after 
the  fiscal  year  has  begun,  is  not  possible  to 
gauge  at  this  time.  The  private  organizations 
that  perform  the  detailed  exchange  work  for 
the  Agency  would  be  severely  damaged.  Some 
in  all  probability,  would  not  stirvlve. 

a.  Academic  programs:  A  63  percent  cut  In 
funds  available  for  the  Fulbright  academic 
program  will  eliminate  support  for  all  but 
programs  administered  by  Binational  Com- 
mlaatons  and  programs  with  those  countries, 
primarily  In  East  Europe,  with  which  the 
muted  States  has  bilateral  agreements.  Even 
binational  commission  programs  will  face 
reductions  of  some  magnitude.  We  will  re- 
tain active  programs  In  only  69  of  the  120 
countries  in  which  we  now  operate. 

This  cut  will  Increase  tremendously  the 
ever-widening  disparity  between  the  num- 
ber of  academic  scholarshlos  awarded  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  8t*te«  Oo"em- 
ments,  particularly  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. As  a  direct  result  of  these  cuts,  the 
number  of  academic  rro^ram  grantees  will 
be  reduced  by  at  least  40  percent.  In  addition, 
host  country  contributions  to  the  program, 
currently  at  $9  mUlion,  are  expected  to  fall 
off  sharply  in  response  to  the  diminished 
American  commitment,  leading  to  a  further 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
scholars  exchanged.  Important  diplomatic 
relationships  and  goodwill  built  up  over 
three  decades  wiU  be  damaged. 

This  reduction  in  funds  will  eUmlnate 
the  International  Student  Exchange 
(Georgetown)  Project  and  the  Humohrey 
FellowshlD  Program.  Programs  in  27  private 
organizations  with  many  long  term  relation- 
ships will  be  dissolved.  Funding  for  six  ma- 
jor program  agencies  wlU  be  eliminated. 
This  could  cause  as  many  as  five  of  these 
agencies  to  close,  with  malor  imnact  on 
parent  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Institute  of 
International  Education.  All  Student  Sup- 
port Services  to  the  more  than  300,000  for- 
eign students  in  the  United  States  without 
U.S.  Government  financial  support  (such  as 
counseling,  orientation,  and  other  nrograms 
to  enrich  their  U.S.  experience)  will  be  ter- 
minated. The  American  Studies  Program 
will  be  reduced  to  minimal  materials  sup- 
port to  Fulbright  Commissions.  Assistance 
to  overseas  schools  will  be  drastically  re- 
duced with  severe  impact  on  the  effective- 
ness of  these  schools  as  showcases  of  Ameri- 
can educational  philosophy  and  practice. 

b.  International  Visitor  Program:  The 
number  of  funded  International  Visitor  pro- 
gram grantees  will  be  halved  from  1.500  to 
750.  In  past  decades,  this  program  has  been 
instrumental  in  Introducing  33  current  heads 
of  state  and  government  and  many  leaders 


In  other  fields  to  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
formative  stages  of  their  careers.  Programs 
in  some  76  countries  wlU  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely and  reduced  substantially  In  the  re- 
maining 46.  This  WlU  necessitate  the  elimina- 
tion of  support  to  18  private  agendea  that 
arrange  programs  for  Individual  grantees. 
We  beUeve  that  three  of  these  agencies  wUl 
probably  be  forced  to  cloae. 

Program  support  to  the  1,600  visitors  who 
travelled  to  the  United  States  last  year  on 
non-U.S.  Government  funds  wlU  be  elimi- 
nated entirely. 

A  network  of  some  760,000  volunteer,  pri- 
vate sector,  locally  financed  "cltlaen  diplo- 
mats" In  every  part  of  the  nation  and  nearly 
100  U.S.  communities  has  developed  over 
three  decadaa  to  assist  the  people  who  come 
under  the  atiapices  of  our  International 
Visitor  program.  Their  programming  and 
hoapltaUty  assistance  make  this  a  combined 
cltlcen-govemment  effort,  a  oontrtbutlon- 
Inklnd  that  has  been  estimated  at  $I6J>  mil- 
lion per  BTiniiin  without  our  catalytic  role 
for  these  organisations  and  with  the  ctirtaU- 
ment  of  visitor  inflow,  these  volunteer 
organisations  wlU  begin  to  dissolve  and 
will  not  be  avaUable  again  for  future  IV 
programming. 

c.  Private  Sector  Program:  The  Private 
Sector  Program's  commitments  under  ex- 
isting bilateral  agreements  and  executive 
orders  to  such  organisations  as  the  National 
Committee  on  UB.-Chlna  Relations,  Asia 
Society,  and  the  CoimcU  on  Scholarly  Com- 
municatlan  with  the  PRC.  wlU  be  reduced 
to  80  percent  of  the  current  level  with  sig- 
nificant Implications  on  the  abUity  of  these 
organizations  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

Core  private  s'»ctor  programs,  such  as  Oper- 
ations Crossroads  Africa.  American  Co-nrU 
of  Young  Political  Leaders,  and  CouncU  on 
International  Programs  who  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  promoting  citizen-to-cltlzen 
exchanges,  will  be  reduced  from  half  to 
two-thirds  with  support  for  some  of  the 
organizations  being  completely  terminated. 
Overall,  people-to-people  exchan''es  will 
be  reduced  from  2,000  to  less  than  600.  The 
Agency  has  made  a  general  nation-wide 
soUdtation  of  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  participate  in  new  projects  and  ex- 
change initiatives  which  support  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  goals  and  objectives.  All  funds 
for  these  Initiatives  will  be  eliminated. 
USICA  Private  Sector  grants  provide  "seed 
money"  for  these  organizations  to  obtain 
private  support,  estimated  by  these  organi- 
zations at  a  5  to  10  fold  effect. 

4.  Program  and  Management  Support 
(-$3.4  million,  -14  positions)  : 

Exhibits,  fine  and  performing  arts,  films 
scnrired  to  sunpoH-.  onr  posts,  and  TV  nro- 
grams, reduced  heavily  in  March.  wUl  be 
cut  back  again.  Our  in-house  audiovisual 
production  now  Is  limited  to  videotape  prod- 
ur»s  covering  current  events  and  subjects 
relev«nt  to  the  support  of  worldwide  US. 
fo'"e'<m  noU"^  inter^n's  and  ""iils.  '^♦h 
emphasis  on  the  following  USICA  global 
themes:  U.S.  political  and  security  policies, 
the  UjS.  economy  and  the  world  economic 
system,  solvlne  the  enerarv  pro*>l'"m.  Amer- 
ica in  a  changing  world,  and  the  arts,  hu- 
manities, and  sciences  In  America. 

The  added  cuts  will  s'^nlflcantlv  curtail 
thi*  e'^ort,  and  will  totally  eliminate  those 
dealing  with  American  political  and  social 
values  and  products  In  suoport  of  USICA's 
cultural  presentntion  oroorsm.  Other  cuts 
win  elim'nste  flne  a'+s  eTtil*i'*ions  or  ner- 
forming  arts  tours  In  SO  countries  and  delav 
the  showing  of  a  major  exhibition  on  the 
American  Theatre. 

In  addition,  etorts  to  undate  the  Aeen- 
cy's  technological  base  with  text-editlag, 
minicomputers,  word  processors  and  ot*<er 
advanced  comptiter  and  comm"nlca*lon 
technology  will  be  curtailed  or  deferred. 
These  cuts  will  deprive  both  our  Wasnlng- 


ton  operations  and  field  posts  of  valuable 
program  and  management  support  and  make 
their  tasks  more  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  program  cuts 
outlined  above,  we  will  apply  net  buiit-m 
savings  of  $2.6  million  to  the  overall  $66.6 
mlUion  Salaries  and  Expenses  cut.  These 
savings  derive  from  international  exchange 
rate  gains,  partially  offset  by  added  infla- 
tionary costs  sad  other  mandatory  require- 
ments for  Agency  activities. 
Eist-West  Center  (—$2.0  mlUlon) : 
Support  to  the  East-West  Center  in  HawaU 
WlU  be  cut  by  over  $2.0  million.  This  would 
force  substantial  retrenchment  within  this 
valuable  center  of  multi-national  educa- 
tion, study  and  research.  SpeclflcaUy,  the  cut 
will  result  in  substantial  decreases  in  re- 
search efforts,  dissemination  efforts  through 
the  Asian/Pacific  region,  numbers  of  par- 
ticipants involved  in  our  programs  (cut  300 
participants)  and  In  financial  contributions 
from  the  governments  of  Asia  and  Pacific 
Islands.  More  broadly,  the  reduction  wUl 
weaken  our  effort  to  strengthen  relations 
and  understanding  with  the  Infiuentlal  peo- 
ple of  Asia  and  Pacific  at  the  time  when  it 
is  to  the  national  Interest  to  buUd  and 
strengthen  these  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  United  States. 
Radio  Construction  (-$9.7  mlUlon) : 
The  FY  1982  construction  requirements 
for  the  Botswana  and  Sri  lAnka  faculties, 
for  which  equipment  valued  at  $5.7  million 
has  been  procured,  caoi  be  aciommodated 
within  the  amendment  cut  of  $9.7  mUllon 
since  these  funds  will  not  be  required  untu 
FY  1983. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the  New  York 
Times  phrased  it  very  well  when  they 
said  "The  U.S.  is  about  to  launch  a  pol- 
icy of  unilateral  disarmament  In  the 
worldwide  contest  of  ideas,"  unilateral 
disarmament  in  the  worldwide  contest  of 
ideas. 

Let  me  give  a  specific,  concrete  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  talking  about.  About 
a  year-and-a-half  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  Island  of  Cuba.  I  hear  a  great 
deal  of  consternation  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  this  administration,  indeed  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  as 
to  the  Cuban  troops  in  Ethiopia  and  in 
Angola.  ,     . 

While  I  certainly  do  not  advocate  look- 
ing upon  that  with  favor,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  that  is  nowhere  near  the  danger 
that  we  face  from  the  activity  that  I  am 
about  ready  to  describe. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Africa  is  going 
to  swallow  up  those  Cuban  troops  just 
like  they  swallowed  up  the  colonial  troops 
of  Europe,  and  like  they  swallowed  up  the 
Chinese  and  anybody  else  who  goes 
there;  they  will  not  last  very  long. 

However,  in  the  visit  to  Cuba  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  what  is  now  called  the 
Isle  of  Youth,  formerly  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

On  that  island  sit  about  60  senior  high 
school  complexes.  Many  of  them  are  de- 
voted to  students  from  foreign  nations. 
The  one  I  visited  had  600  Namtbian  stu- 
dents, 600  young  people  getting  their 
education  courtesy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba. 

Namibians  have  as  their  native  lan- 
guage English,  so  there  is  no  language 
barrier  with  Americans.  Indeed,  the  lan- 
guage barrier  is  greater  for  them  being 
in  Cuba.  Those  Namibians  are  not  here 
getting  their  education  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  in  Cuba  and  they  are 
going  back  to  that  emerging  nation  and 
they  are  going  to  become  the  leaders  of 
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Namibia,  the  business  leaders,  the  educa- 
tional leado?,  the  scientific  leaders,  the 
political  leaders,  the  military  leaders, 
with  an  education  courtesy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba. 

I  asked  the  question  in  our  subcom- 
mittee: how  many  Namibiana  have  we 
bad  here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  United  States  w.th  its  University  of 
South  Carolina,  with  its  Yale  University, 
its  Princeton  University,  its  University  of 
Southern  CaUfomia.  its  Georgetown,  its 
George  Wash'jxgtwi  University,  its  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Brown  University, 
Duke,  right  on  down  the  list? 

How  many  have  we  had  here  In  the 
past  year?  Two.  Now  do  not  worry  that 
the  main  threat  is  being  posed  by  those 
troops.  You  worry  about  those  600  stu- 
dents and.  mind  you.  that  was  one  of 
many  complexes,  others  being  devoted  to 
other  nations. 

It  is  a  great  term  the  New  York  Times 
used  "unilateral  disarmament  in  the 
worldwide  contest  of  ideas." 

Here  is  the  great  thing  that  the  Uhited 
States  has  to  offer  the  world :  our  educa- 
tional complexes,  systems,  and  personnel. 
We  have  just  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  while  at  the  same  time  we  say 
that  we  want  to  be  the  No.  1  in  power  in 
this  world.  That  makes  as  much  sense 
as  saying,  "We  are  going  to  be  the  No.  1 
in  this  world  insofar  as  our  preeminence, 
our  power,  but  we  are  going  to  cut  edu- 
cation 25  percent,  we  are  going  to  cut 
science  25  percent." 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  outman  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  a  biological  impos- 
sibility. We  are  going  to  continue  our 
preeminence,  by  what  comes  from  up 
here,  our  minds,  our  quest  for  technol- 
ogy, our  mastery  of  technology,  our  quest 
for  science,  our  mastery  of  science. 

So  this  business  that  we  can  leave  edu- 
cation in  the  international  sense  or  we 
can  leave  education  in  the  domestic  sense 
is  sheer  suicide  for  this  small  nation, 
which  has  thrived  and  grown  great  be- 
cause of  its  Ideas. 

That  is  why  we  want  to  emphasize  all 
of  this  in  this  appropriation  bill,  to  re- 
affirm— I  might  add  we  did  everything 
we  could  in  a  monetary  sense.  I  might 
say — my  good  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  ,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  I  will  leave  the  hardware 
to  you  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  ideas. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
as  I  say,  is  right  on  target.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  in 
Panama.  I  was  checking  and  reporting  on 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  under 
the  new  treaty,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
one  singular  factor.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  talk  at  length  with  Gabriel  Lewis,  a 
former  ambassador.  In  Panama  they 
were  not  asking  for  money;  they  needed 
Jobs.  They  were  talking  about  putting 
some  20,000  high  school  graduates  out, 
and  they  needed  Jobs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line. 

More  than  anything  else  that  im- 
pressed me  was  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  talking  about.  Am- 
bassador Lewis  said,  "You  have  reduced 
your  cultural  and  exchange  programs," 


and  I  recalled  that  Omar  Torrijos  stud- 
ied and  trained  with  our  American  mili- 
tary. He  said.  "More  than  that,  hundreds 
of  Panamanians,  the  young,  bright  high 
school  graduates,  are  being  taken  over 
into  Cuba  and  they  are  being  trained 
there  and  being  sent  back.  If  you  do  not 
step  up  your  programs  like  that,  you 
will  lose  your  influence  in  Panama  and 
throughout  the  world."  Here  is  a  leader 
who  has  cast  his  lot  with  the  United 
States  in  that  particular  treaty,  and  now 
he  has  got  the  obligation,  the  feeling,  and 
the  apprehension  that  it  will  work.  One 
of  the  ways  to  make  certain  that  it  works 
is  for  tltem  to  continue  on,  as  they  have 
tried  to  do,  toward  free  elections  In  a  free 
society.  Yet  he  sees  it  being  eroded  by  the 
Cuban  operation  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

I  think  the  keynote  of  it  all  is  that  the 
man  of  peace  of  this  decade,  Anwar 
Sadat,  was  involved  in  the  exchange 
program.  I  think  that,  more  or  less,  de- 
scribes the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
better  than  anything  I  could  add. 

I  thank  the  distingiiished  Senator,  and 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  listing  supplied 
by  the  International  Commimications 
Agency  of  the  current  heads  of  state  and 
cabinet  ministers  who  are  alumni  of  the 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams. I  am  advised  that  the  33  heads  of 
state  indicated  in  the  listing  is  current 
but  that  the  number  of  cabinet  ministers 
may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but  378  is  a 
good  representation  of  the  impact  of  the 
exchange  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CUHRENT  HSADS  OF  STATX  AND  CABlmET  MlNIS- 

Txu  Ai-VMNi  or  ECA  Pkooeams 


AmsA  or  kuwuoM  mxroBUcs 


Total  Heads  of  SUt« :  33. 
Total  cabinet  Ministers:  878. 

ABEA   or  ATUCA 

(6  Heads  of  State,  82  Cabinet  Ministers) 

Botswana — Chief  of  State  and  Head  of 
State  Q.  K.  Maslre,  IV  1971— Cabinet  Minis- 
ters: 8. 

Burundi — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Cameroon — Cabinet  Ministers:  4. 

Central  African  Republic— Cabinet  Minis- 
ters: 2. 

Gabon — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Ghana — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Guinea-Bissau — Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

Kenya — President  Daniel  T.  Arapmol,  IV 
1969 — Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

Lestho — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Liberia — Cabinet  Ministers:  2. 

Madagascar — Chief  of  State  Dldler  Ratsl- 
raka,  IV  1973. 

Malawi — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. . 

Mall — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Mauritius — Head  of  State  Sir  Bayandranah 
Burrencbobay,  IV  1969 — Cabinet  Ministers: 
7. 

Republic  of  the  Congo — Cabinet  Minister: 
1. 

Rwanda — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Seychelles — President  France  Albert  Rent, 
IV  1960. 

Sierra  Leone— Cabinet  Ministers:  7. 

Somalia — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

South  Africa — Cabinet  Ministers :  2. 

Uganda — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Upper  Volta — Cabinet  Ministers:  4. 

Zaire — Cabinet  Ministers:  10. 

Zambia — Cabinet  Ministers:  0. 

Tanzania — President  Julius  Nyerere,  IV 
1960. 


(6  Heads  of  State.  B8  Cabinet  MlnUters) 

Argentina — Cabinet  Ministers:  4. 

Barbada»— Prime  Mlnlater  Tom  Adama,  IV 
1973— Cabinet  Ministers:  8. 

BoUvta— Cabinet  MlnUters:  3. 

Brazil — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Chile — Cabinet  MinUters:  3. 

Colombia — President  Julio  Cesar  Turbay 
Ayala.  Vol.  Vis.  1977— Cabinet  Ministers:  S. 

Costa  Rica — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Dominican  Republic — Vice  President  Ja- 
cobo  Majlute.  TV  1976 — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Ecuador— Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

El  Salvador — Cabinet  Ministers  (Govern- 
ing Junta) :  2. 

Ouvsna — Prime  Minister  Ptolemy  Reid,  IV 
1088— Cabinet  MlnUters:  2. 

Honduras — Cabinet  Ministers:  5. 

Nicaragiia — ^Member  of  JRN  Molaes  Hassan 
Morales,  Academic  1068.  Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

Paraguay — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Peru — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Surinam — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Trinidad— Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Venezuela — President  Dr.  Luis  "Herrera* 
Camplns,  IV  1067. 

ASZA    or   UJT    ASU 

(5  Heads  of  States,  50  Cabinet  Ministers) 

Australia — Prime  Minister  J.  M.  Fraser,  IV 
1961.  Cabinet  Ministers:  7. 

Burma — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

China— Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

Fiji — Head  of  State  (Oovemment-Oeneral 
Batu  Sir  George  Cakobau,  IV  1963,  Head  of 
Government  (Prime  Minister  Ratu  Sir  Kam- 
isese  Mara,  IV  1961,  Cabinet  Ministers:  2. 

Hong  Kong — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Indonesia — Cabinet  Ministers:   3. 

Japan — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Korea — Prime  Minister  Dr.  Nam  Duck- Woo, 
Academic  1975,  Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Malaysia — Cabinet  Ministers:  0. 

New  Guinea — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

New  Zealand — Prime  Minister  Robert  D. 
MiUdoon,  IV  1965.  Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Philippines — Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

Singapore — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Thailand — Cabinet  Ministers:  4. 

ASEA    or   NKAB   CAST   ASU 

(3  Heads  of  State,  48  Cabinet  Ministers) 

Bahrain — Cabinet  Ministers:  4. 

Bangladesh — Cabinet  Ministers:  2. 

Egypt — Cabinet  Minister:  1. 

India— Prime  Minister  Indira  Ohandl.  IV 
1060,  Cabinet  Ministers:  2. 

Israel — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Jordan — Cabinet  Ministers:  3. 

Lebanon — President  Ellas  Sarkls,  IV  1070, 
Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

Morocco — Prime  Minister  H.  B.  Maati  Bou- 
abid,  IV  1081,  Cabinet  MlnUters:  12. 

Nepal — Cabinet  Minuter:  1. 

Oinan— Cabinet  Ministers:  2. 

Sri  Lanka — Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

Sudan — Cabinet  Ministers:  6. 

United  Arab  Emirates — Cabinet  Minister: 
1. 

AKEA,  WERTRN  ETTBOPE 

(13  Heads  of  Stote,  130  Cabinet  MlnUters) 

Austria — Chancellor  Dr.  Bnmo  KreUky, 
IV  1958  Cabinet  MlnUters:  6. 

Belgliun — Prime  Minuter  Wllfrled  Marteiu, 
IV  1971  Cabinet  Ministers:  10. 

Canada — Head  of  State  Governor  General 
Edward  R.  Schreyer,  IV  1978  Cabinet  MlnU- 
ters: 6. 

Cyprus — Acting  President  Alecos  Michael- 
ides,  Academic  1963-1964  Cabinet  MinUters: 
16. 

Denmark — Cabinet  MlnUters:  4. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany — President 
Karl  Carstens.  IV  1960;  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  IV  1956  Cabinet  Ministers:  4. 

France — Cabinet  MlnUters:  6. 

Greece — President  Constantinos  Caraman- 
lU.  IV  1951;  Prime  Minister  Andreas  Popan- 
dreau.  Academic  1050-1060. 
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Iceland— Cabinet  Mlnlsten:  8. 

Italy— Prime  Minister  Amaldo  Forlanl,  IV 
1060,  Cabinet  MlnUters:  5. 

Malta— Prime  Minister  Dom  Mlntoff,  IV 
1065. 

Netherlands — Cabinet  Ministers:  10. 

Norway— Cabinet  Members:  8. 

I^>rtu^— Head  of  Oovemmant  Frandsoo. 
IV  1076;  Cabinet  Members:  10. 

8p<Un— Cabinet  MlnUter:  1. 

Sweden — Cabinet  MinUters:  82. 

Turkey — Cabinet  IifinUters:  11. 

United  Kingdom— Prime  MlnUter  Margaret 
Thatcher.  IV  1063. 

Norway— Prime  Minister  Kan  WUlooh.  IV 
1070. 

ABSA  or  BAnaair  ETntopK 

(10  Cabinet  MlnUters) 

Bulgarian-Cabinet  Mtnister:  1. 

Hungary — Cabinet  liUnUter:  1. 

Poland — Cabinet  MlnUters:  3. 

USSR^-Cabmet  MmUtw:  1. 

TugoelavU — Cabinet  MinUters:  6. 

January  1081. — ^Heads  of  State  updated: 
November  1080. 

Nora:  IV  denotes  participation  In  Inter- 
national Visitors  program. 

CABO,    nx.    WXATBBI    STATIOK 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
account  for  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  provided  $1,- 
231.000  to  maintain  20  fully  operational 
National  Weather  Service  stations.  The 
Cairo,  HI.  weather  station,  however,  was 
not  included  among  those  the  commit- 
tee reccmunended  to  be  maintained. 

Cairo,  HI.  Is  the  southern  most  point 
in  Illinois.  Lying  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mlssissipiri  and  Ohio  Rivers,  the  city 
is  fully  levied  because  of  the  threat  of 
floods.  Floods  can  occur  swiftly  in  this 
low-lying  area  and  prompt  and  accurate 
local  forecasts  are  depended  on  by  the 
community,  particularly  by  bcu^ge  lines, 
farmers,  and  other  local  interests  con- 
cerned with  the  level  of  the  river.  While 
the  Weather  Service  c<ntend8  that  fore- 
casts from  St.  Louis  or  Louisville  and 
Memphis  would  substitute  for  local  fore- 
casts Initiated  at  Cairo,  the  unique  to- 
pography of  the  area  suggests  a  need  for 
locally  generated  forecasts.  Cairo  is  in 
"tornado  country"  and  the  siHing  rains 
endanger  Cairo  to  weather  hazards. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Wncxn, 
whether  he  could  respond  to  the  special 
case  of  Cairo  and  direct  the  National 
Weather  Service  to  reevaluate  the  Cairo 
case  before  making  any  Judgment  to 
close  the  local  weather  station?  Such 
a  study  seems  appropriate  given  the  pre- 
carious position  of  Cairo  and  we  want 
to  make  cntaln  it  Is  Justified  bef(H« 
acting. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Yes.  I  tmderstand  the 
special  needs  of  Cairo  at  the  confidence 
of  these  great  Tiwn,  the  BOssisslppl  and 
Ohio;  and  would  agree  to  direct  ttie  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  to  conduct  a 
suitable  review  before  making  any  deci- 
sion to  close  down  the  local  station  in 
Cairo. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  this  accnn- 
modatlon  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  thank  him  very  much  indeed.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  HH. 
4169  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  provides  new  budget 
authority  of  $8.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 


With  possible  later  requirements  for 
October  1981  pay  raise  and  the  adminis- 
tration's requested  increase  for  the  Im- 
migr«Uon  and  Naturalizatioin  Servloe 
(INS),  the  reported  bill  is  exactly  at 
the  Commerce-State-Justice  Subcom- 
mittee's budget  authority  allocation 
under  the  first  budget  resolutian  and 
above  the  subcommittee's  outlay  alloca- 
tion by  $0.3  bUlioo.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  restraining 
the  credit  side  of  the  budget. 

The  credit  limitations  in  the  reported 
bill  are  $1.8  billion,  21  percent  below  the 
credit  budget  assumptions  of  the  first 
budget  resolution.  This  reductitm  will  re- 
sult in  lower  budget  outlays  in  the  cur- 
rent and  future  years.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  for  keep- 
ing the  funding  levels  provided  in  this 
bill  consistent  with  the  authorization 
levels  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act. 

The  Sexmte  bill  is  $0.1  billion  in  budget 
authority  below  and  $0.2  billion  in  out- 
lays above  the  House-passed  bill,  with 
powible  later  requirements  taken  into 
account. 

It  exceeds  the  President's  September 
budget  request  by  $0.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.7  billion  in  outlays. 

The  President's  September  budget  re- 
quest for  programs  and  actlTltles  fimded 
in  this  bill,  with  later  requiremoito.  rep- 
resents roughly  an  11 -percent  reduction 
in  budget  authority  and  an  8-percent  re- 
duction in  outlays  from  his  March 
budget  request.  The  Senate-reported  bill 
is  about  1  percent  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  below  the  levds  requested 
by  the  administration  in  March. 

The  bill  provides  increases  of  $0.1  bil- 
lion for  international  programs,  $0.1  bil- 
lion for  NOAA.  $0J2  billion  for  EDA.  $0.2 
trillion  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  $0.1  billion  for  Juvenile  Justice 
grants  over  the  levds  requested  by  the 
President  in  Septemtjer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  reported  bill, 
together  with  possible  later  require- 
ments, to  the  congressional  budget  and 
the  President's  budget  requests  l>e  print- 
ed in  the  RxcoRO. 

The  table  fellows: 

Commerce,  Juttiee,  State  and  fhe  Judielorg 

Subcommittee 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiwal  year  lOn 


Fiscal  year  1082 
BA  O 


Outlays    from    prior-year 

budget     authority     and 

other  actions  completed      —  8.2 

HJl.  4160,  as  reported  in 

Senate 8.6  6.8 

Possible  Uter  requirements: 

October  1981  pay  raise..      0. 1  0. 1 

Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralUaUon  Service 0.1  0.08 


Total  for  Commerce, 
Justice,  State  and 
the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee       8.8  10.  a 

First    Budget    Resolution 

level ••B  »  » 

House  level 8. 0  10. 0 

President's  Hweh  raqnest.      8. 8  10. 3 


President's  September  re- 
quest > 7.0  0.6 

Commerce,  Justice,  State 
and  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee compared  to: 
First  Budget  Resolution 

level +0.8 

House  level —0.1  +0.t 

Rssldent's     March    re- 
quest   —0.1  —0.1 

President's       September 
request    +0.8  +0.7 

<  Adjusted  to  reflect  President's  September 
request  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
rather  than  the  Corporation's  budget  re- 
quest.9 


SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
■nONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevlotis  order,  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  loint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  357)  making 
further  oontlnuing  ^>proprlatlons  for  the 
fiscal  year  1083,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

Ttit  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Jo'.nt  resolution  which  had  been  repwt- 
ed  from  the  Committee  on  Appromla- 
tions  with  amendments. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rrtl.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  t)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Den- 
ton) .  Without  bbjectlop,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ccm- 
tlnulng  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  tiring 
before  the  Beaa.it  today  a  further  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Bef  we  we  get  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posal befwe  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
insure  that  all  Memtiers  understand  the 
conditions  which  have  brou^t  us  to  this 
point. 

TtM  appropriations  process  this  year 
has  been  forced  to  endure  an  unprece- 
dented numl)er  of  delays  and  major 
Imdget  revisions.  The  process  was  set 
back  2  months  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  while  the  committee  awaited  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  revisions  to  President 
Carter's  tnidget  requests.  Then,  Just  as 
appropriations  bills  liegan  moving  in  the 
Senate.  President  Reagan,  responding 
to  worsening  economic  conditions,  asked 
the  committee  to  halt  action  on  these 
bills  in  order  that  we  might  consider  a 
new  round  of  budget  reductlcm  propos- 
als. Hiese  new  proposals  were  received 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  on 
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September  30.  the  day  before  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1982. 

When  action  on  1982  bills  was  sus- 
pended, the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  reported  three  bills  for 
Senate  action.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations were  carefully  considered, 
regardless  of  the  status  of  a  particular 
appropriation  bill  in  the  legislative 
process. 

We  have  even  reexamined  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HUD-Independent  agen- 
cies, which  was  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  this  resolution 
are  proposing  an  additional  $2  billion  in 
savings  for  these  programs. 

With  the  committee's  action  yesterday 
in  reporting  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  all  regular  appropriation  bills  have 
been  reported  for  Senate  action.  Eight 
of  the  thirteen  bills  have  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, leaving  five  awaiting  floor  action. 
Conference  reports  on  Ave  bills  have 
been  filed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  quickly 
identify  how  each  remaining  appropria- 
tion bill  is  treated  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357.  The  continuing  resolution  as 
recommended  by  the  committee  provides 
funding  for  each  of  the  12  regular  appro- 
priations bills  not  yet  enacted  into  law. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  appropriations 
bill  on  legislative  matters  was  enacted 
into  law,  passing  both  the  Houses,  the 
conference,  and  then  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  So  we  have  12  remaining 
bills  now. 

The  formula  adopted  by  the  committee 
is  based  on  the  position  of  each  of  these 
bills  relative  to  final  congressional  con- 
sideration. For  instance — those  bills 
which  have  completed  conference  com- 
mittee consideration  are  referenced  into 
the  resolution  at  that  level.  These  meas- 
ures are  Agriculture.  Transportation, 
District  of  Columbia,  Interior,  and  the 
Hotising  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations bills. 

Each  one  of  these  bills  has  moved 
through  the  House,  through  the  Senate, 
and  have  completed  the  conference  work 
in  each  instance  and  those  conference 
reports  are  on  file. 

Levels  for  those  bills  which  have  either 
been  passed  or  reported  in  the  House  but 
which  have  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
full  Senate  have  been  set  at  the  lower  of 
the  House  or  Senate  reported  or  passed 
level.  These  measures  are:  Department 
of  Defense,  military  construction,  Labor- 
HHS-Educatlon,  and  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service  appropriations  bills. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
recommends  that  in  the  case  of  bills 
which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  which  have  not  yet  completed 
conference  action,  that  these  measures 
be  incorporated  into  the  continuing  reso- 
lution at  the  Senate-passed  rate.  It  is 
the  committee's  view  that  this  formula- 
tion preserves  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  not  onlv  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate,  but  perhaps  more  importantly. 
the  need  to  hold  down  spending  for  ac- 
tivities where  congressional  action  is  not 
near  completion.  These  bills  are  energy- 
water,  foreign  operations,  Commerce- 
State-Justice,  and  the  Judiciary. 

The  continuing  resolution  as  reported 
woiild  set  spending  at  a  level  very  close 


to  the  President's  September  request. 
Newly  created  budget  authority  amounts 
to  $432.5  billion,  only  $0.8  billion  above 
the  President.  Estimated  outlays  are 
$417.4  bUllon,  $2.2  billion  above  the 
President. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  as 
far  as  budget  authority  is  concerned,  the 
continuing  resolution  as  presented  here 
on  the  floor  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  $800  million  above 
the  President,  whereas  in  the  outlays, 
the  estimated  outlays,  which  is  a  floating 
situation  as  it  goes  through  the  annual 
budget  year,  are  $2.2  billion  above  the 
President. 

House  Joint  Resolution  357  should  be 
viewed  as  a  stopgap  funding  measiire  de- 
spite its  Septemljer  30  expiration  date.  It 
remains  the  firm  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  press  ahead  with  Senate  action 
on  regular  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  full  assur- 
ance from  the  majority  leader  and  I  un- 
derstand, through  the  majority  leader, 
from  the  minority  leader  as  well  that 
they  will  continue  to  give  special  priority 
to  appropriations  bills  or  conference 
reports  once  we  get  this  continuing 
resolution. 

I  hope  that  Senate  action  on  the  re- 
maining five  bills  could  be  completed  in 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks.  Upon  enactment 
of  a  regular  appropriation  bill,  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  provisions  pertaining 
to  that  bill  are  superseded. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  once  we 
have  passed  an  appropriations  measure 
that  has  moved  its  way  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  receives  the 
signature  of  the  President,  that  drops 
out  of  the  continuing  resolution.  That 
supersedes  whatever  the  continuing  res- 
olution may  have  indicated. 

Thus,  although  programs  are  protected 
under  this  resolution  for  a  full  year,  the 
Senate  will  have  the  opportuni^  to  seek 
further  savings  in  appropriated  pro- 
grams through  the  normal  legislative 
process. 

I  have  to  imderscore  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  in  no  way  does  it  Infringe 
upon  the  normal  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  modify  any  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  to  the  fioor  from  the  committee. 
Amendments  subtracting,  amendments 
adding,  or  whatever,  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  worked  on  each  of  these  ap- 
propriations bills.  No  one's  rights  are 
being  foreclosed  by  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  Senator 
Proxhire,  who  is  the  very  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  and, 
I  must  say,  has  been  so  cooperative,  as 
have  all  members  of  the  committee — I  do 
not  think  we  could  have  moved  to  this 
point  without  the  guidance  and  support 
of  members  on  both  sides.  I  would  not 
make  any  comparisons  in  any  way  except 
to  say  that  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  mod- 
em history  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  so  much  been  accomplished 
in  so  brief  a  period  of  time  under  very 
adverse  circumstances.  I  think  that  is  a 
record  we  can  be  immensely  proud  of. 
Over  the  past  decade,  appropriations, 
largely  driven  by  the  uncontrollable 
items  within  them,  have  risen  an  average 
of  17  percent  per  year.  Although  action 


this  year  is  not  complete,  based  on  Sen- 
ate action  oa  these  blUs  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  appropriations  will  rise  only  2  per- 
cent as  against  the  normal  decade  aver- 
age of  17  percent  a  year.  And  this  2  per- 
cent figure  takes  into  account  the  huge 
defense  Increase  reported  to  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  defense 
committee  bill  is  $8  bilUon  over  the  Pres- 
ident's request  and  $11.4  billion  over  the 
House  bill.  But  in  spite  of  that  huge  de- 
fense bill,  we  have  still,  overall,  only  a 
2-percent  increase,  which  Is  a  remarkable 
record.  I  hope  the  Members  will  keep 
these  flgtires  in  mind  as  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  about 
the  Members.  I  should  also  have  to  apply 
to  the  very  extraordinary  work  done  by 
the  staff.  I  suggest  that  probably  there 
is  no  committee  staff  that  has  had  to 
function  so  many  hours  out  of  the  24- 
hour  period  as  the  staff  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  That  is  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  long  sessions  that 
we  have  held  and  the  markups  and  all 
of  the  things  that  go  into  that  kind  of 
external  procedure,  but  then  the  many 
hours  that  go  into  the  paperwork  that 
must  be  compiled  and  put  together  in 
great  detail.  The  staff  on  both  sides  have 
been,  really,  extraordinary  in  their  com- 
mitment and  their  dedication. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  pay  too  high 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxiore)  for  his  very  noble 
efforts  and  constant  and  tenacious  co- 
operation that  he  has  displayed  from  the 
very  beginning  in  this  very  dlfBcult  task. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  He  is  an 
outstanding  Senator  and  knows  how 
much  I  respect  him.  We  do  disagree,  I 
th'nk,  on  one  or  two  important  issues 
in  this  continuing  resolution,  to  my  deep 
regret,  but  that  does  not  in  any  way 
dim'nish  my  great  admiration  for  his 
ability  and  the  remarkably  fine  way  he 
has  handled  that  committee.  It  is  by  far 
the  biggest  committee  in  the  Senate, 
29  members.  It  is  a  very  difllcult  commit- 
tee to  handle  under  any  circumstances, 
but  this  year  has  been  as  bad  as  any  year 
one  can  imagine,  because  we  have  had  a 
change  in  administrations  and  their 
views  on  cutting  spending.  This  admin- 
istration cut  it  very  dramatically  and 
want  to  cut  it  further,  and  that  has  in- 
terrupted the  committee  work  very 
seriously. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  add  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  chairman's  re- 
marks on  the  staff.  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  minority  staff,  and  he  has  a  first- 
class  operation  in  the  staff  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day in  the  continuing  resolution  a  meas- 
ure of  historic  proportions  which,  in  my 
estimation,  would  bring  about  a  radical 
shift  in  power  from  the  legislative  to 
the  executive  branch,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357,  which  is  intended  to  continue 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment until  we  complete  action  on  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills,  would  be  effec- 
tive through  the  end  of  the  current  fis- 
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eal  year— September  30.  1982— «nd 
would  incorporate  all  but  1  of  the  13 
regular  appropriations  bills  with  which 
we  normally  deal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  never  done  that 
before,  never  come  close  to  doing  any- 
thing like  that,  deUberately  planning 
that  we  will  have  a  continuing  resolution 
not  lasting  30  days,  not  lasting  45  days, 
but  lasting  10  Vi  months,  for  the  entire 

year. 

What  this  basically  means  is  that  we 
are  attempting  to  handle  funding  for 
the  entire  FWeral  Government  for  the 
ranalnder  of  the  fiscal  year  in  a  26-page 
resolution  covering  hundreds  of  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  and  agencies  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  programs.  And  we 
are  working  under  an  almost  unendur- 
able time  pressure— we  have  to  complete 
action  on  the  resolution  by  midnight  on 
Friday  or  the  entire  Govenunent  comes 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

There  is  no  way  that  this  body,  which 
many  have  called  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  In  the  world— some  rather  Jok- 
ingly. Some  people  still  think  that  we  can 
aspire  to  that,  but  I  wonder,  particularly 
when  we  have  this  kind  of  situation. 

How  can  we  deUberatlvely  and 
thoughtfully  and  responsibly  process  a 
resolution  of  this  magnitude  with  any 
hope  of  dealing  rationally  and  reasonably 
with  the  hundreds  of  issues  that  normal- 
ly rise  as  we  handle  individual  appro- 
priations  bills?  ^  .^  ^^    *  4.W. 

Mr  President,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
President's  authority  and  power  is  the 
power  of  the  sword.  He  is  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
The  Congress  power  is  the  power  of  the 
purse.  It  is  embodied  in  oxir  appropria- 
tions actions  and  we  embody  all  of  it  in 
one  bill,  bring  it  forward,  and  say  have 
done  with  it  by  midnight  Friday.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  cannot  possibly  do 
Justice  to  this  process  under  these  clr- 
cuxnstances.  .^  .      ,       * 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  where  this  res- 
olution stands  in  relationship  to  the 
President's  budget.  We  are  told  by  the 
staff  that  the  resolution  exceeds  the 
President's  September  requests  by  a  mere 
$800  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$2.2  billion  in  outlays.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  claims- that  the 
outlay  Increase  is  closer  to  $10  billiim. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

For  example,  the  resolution  references 
the  House  or  Senate  passed  versions  of 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  bill,  which- 
ever is  lower.  By  doing  so,  the  resolution 
seriously  vmderstates  the  true  cost  of 
the  programs  covered  by  this  legislation. 
In  point  of  fact,  although  the  House  is 
$2.1  billion  below  the  Senate  for  the 
medicaid,  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs,  all  of  this  $2.1  billion  and 
probably  more  will  be  required  unless 
the  basic  law  is  changed.  Thus  in  this 
one  area  the  resolution  understates  costs 
by  $2.1  billion.  That  Is  only  one  of  the 
areas  where  It  vmderstates  cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  th<s  reso'ut'on 
goes  most  of  the  way  toward  meeting  the 
President's  September  budget  reductions 


or,  in  fact,  is  a  budget-busting  engine  of 
inflation,  would  be  reason  enough  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  prospect  of  making 
the  resolution  effective  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  But  even  more  important,  by 
sending  the  resolution  to  the  President 
with  a  September  30  explratl<m  date 
attached,  we  are  abdicating  our  respon- 
sibility to  deal  carefully  and  thought- 
fully with  the  President's  budget. 

It  is  true  that  the  resolution  incorpo- 
rates by  reference  conference  r^>ort8  on 
many  if  not  most  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations bills.  To  the  extent  that  this 
is  the  case,  the  resolution  does  pre- 
serve congressional  prerogatives.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  notable  exceptions 
that  account  for  almost  two-thirds  of 
all  the  spending  covered  by  this  continu- 
ing resolution.  These  exceptions  are  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  and  Defense  ap- 
propriations bills.  This  covers  all  spend- 
ing, and  we  have  not  had  a  chance  on 
the  fioor  to  discuss  this  at  all — not  1  day, 
not  1  hour,  not  1  minute. 

The  resolution  incorporates  these 
pieces  of  legislation  at  the  lower  of  the 
House  or  Senate  levels.  Furthermore,  the 
resolution  states  that  if  either  bill  has 
been  reported  by  November  20,  it  shall 
be  deemed  as  having  passed  the  Senate. 
What  does  this  language  mean?  It 
means  that  we  are  incorporating  in  the 
resolution  the  Defense  and  Labor-HHS 
bills  before  this  body  has  even  had  a 
chance  to  deal  with  these  pieces  of  leg- 
islation individually.  The  Defense  bill, 
I  point  out.  Is  by  far  the  biggest  appro- 
priation bill  In  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic—$208  billion  in  that  one  appropria- 
tion bill. 

We  are  wrapping  up  all  the  days  and 
weeks  of  debate  that  normally  occur 
when  these  bills  come  to  the  fioor,  all 
the  dozens  of  amendments,  all  the  collo- 
quies and  criticisms,  all  the  close  ques- 
tioning and  careful  examination,  in  12 
to  18  hours  of  debate  at  the  very  most.  It 
means  we  are  helter-skelter  pushing 
these  extraordinarily  complex  pieces  of 
legislation  through  the  Congress  from 
committee  through  conferoice  in  about 
3  working  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Cormnittee.  But  I  have  been 
on  that  committee  for  20  years,  and  I 
have  been  in  this  body  too  long  to  pre- 
sume that  29  Senators  should  or  could 
make  the  final  decisions  on  all  of  the 
vital  programs  funded  through  the  De- 
fense and  Labor-HHS  bills.  Pull  and  fair 
debate  on  the  fioor  of  this  body  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
judgment  regarding  issues  as  diverse  as 
the  B-1  bomber  and  the  basic  education 
opportunity  grant  program.  Yet,  this  is 
exactly  what  we  will  not  be  doing  by 
passing  a  resolution  that  puts  into  place 
for  a  full  year  the  Defense  and  Labor- 
HHS  bills  before  these  individual  pieces 
of  legislation  have  been  considered  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

It  may  be  su-gued  that  although  the 
continuing  resolution  is  effective  through 
September  30,  1982,  we  can  pass  the 
LaJwr-HHS  and  Defense  bills  in  the  in- 
terim and  they  will  then  no  longer  be 
covered  by  the  legislation  we  enact  to- 
day. But  let  us  look  at  what  irxmiense 


power  this  resolution  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent. It  means  that  even  if  we  have  the 
will  and  ability  to  pass  separate  bills, 
the  President  has  only  to  veto  the  bills 
to  continue  in  place  the  levels  provided 
for  In  the  continuing  resolution.  This 
veto  would  then  have  to  be  overridden 
by  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate — 
a  difficult  task  under  any  circumstances, 
but  a  near  impossibility  as  long  as  the 
programs  are  maintained  in  place 
through  the  continuing  resolution.  Fur- 
thermore, I  frankly  doubt  that  Congress 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
forget  these  bills  (mce  they  are  incorpo- 
rated in  a  full  year  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Finally,  by  wrapping  12  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  Into  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  are  giving  the  President 
a  golden  opportunity  to  veto  Just  one 
piece  of  legislation  and  press  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  touching  virtually 
every  Federal  discretionary  program  as 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution.  This 
would  be  an  attractive  altemattve  to 
many. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  hold  down 
spending  any  way  I  possibly  can.  If  It  is 
the  only  way  we  can  exercise  restraint, 
I  might  be  compelled  to  support  such  a 
proposal.  But  this  approach  would  do  a 
great  injustice  to  the  appropriations 
process.  It  would  take  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach to  the  workings  of  the  entire 
Government,  it  would  ride  roughshod 
over  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress, 
and  It  would  send  a  signal  to  the  Ameri- 
can peoirie  that  Congress  was  incapable 
of  making  the  tough,  hard,  individual 
choices  that  are  the  hallmark  of  a  re- 
sponsible legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  way  out  of 
this  legislative  morass.  It  Is  a  very  simple 
one.  We  should  extend  the  continuing 
resolution  only  through  mid-December 
and  get  on  with  the  task  of  dealing  with 
aporopriations  bills  through  the  normal 
legislative  process.  Six  appropriations 
bills  have  been  approved  by  conference 
thus  far.  A  seventh— the  legislative  blD— 
is  in  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  one  measure  that 
affects  our  operations  we  have  taken  care 
of.  We  have  i>assed  it.  But  all  the  other 
appropriation  bills  will  be  dealt  with  in 
what  I  think  is.  unfortunately,  a  cavalier 
marmer. 

Most  of  the  other  bills  have  passed  at 
least  one  House  of  the  Congress.  We  can 
complete  the  normal  appropriations 
process  by  mid-December.  We  should 
complete  the  normal  appropriations 
process  by  mid-December.  And  we  ab- 
dicate a  great  deal  of  our  power  and  au- 
thority If  we  do  not  recognize  the  facts 
by  terminating  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  mid-December  and  getting  on 
with  our  business.  I  will  vigorously  sup- 
port all  efforts  made  to  change  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  reso'ution  and  restore 
our  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

Err«AO»DlNA»lLT   BAD   PMCEDENT   IN   THIS  BHX 

Mr  President.  th<s  is  important,  and  I 
wish  to  speU  out  why  I  think  the  date  of 
September  30.  1982.  which  takes  us 
throui?h  the  entire  fiscal  year  on  a  con- 
tinuing reso'ution.  is  such  a  mistake. 

The  provisions  in  the  continuing 
resolution  setting  September  30,   1982, 
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•s  the  expiration  date  sets  a  very  bad 
precedent  and  should  be  both  noted  and 
objected  to. 

President  Carter  sent  his  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  to  us  last  January  15.  Two 
months  later,  in  March,  understandably. 
President  Reagan  sent  us  his  revisions, 
which  he  should  have. 

But  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  Septem- 
ber. Just  as  the  appropriations  bills  were 
moving  at  an  expedited  pace,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  us  to  hold  our  acti<»is  because 
of  changing  economic  conditions  and 
new  proposals  which  he  wished  to  make. 
These  proposals  were  not  received  un- 
til September  30,  the  day  before  the  new 
fiscal  year  began. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  continue 
funding  the  Oovemment  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  would  extend 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

That  is  indeed  a  radical  departure 
from  responsible  action.  It  is  fraught 
with  danger. 

First,  and  foremost,  it  reduces  the  In- 
centive for  Congress  to  actually  get  down 
to  work  and  pass  specific  appropriations 
for  specific  line  Items,  programs,  and 
agencies. 

Second,  It  puts  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  veto  and,  under  the  existing 
party  divisions  in  Congress,  especially 
the  Senate,  to  have  the  veto  of  any  new 
appropriations  bill  upheld.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  continuing  resolution  in  area 
after  area,  could  thus  become  the  law 
for  the  entire  year. 

Third,  In  view  of  the  control  of  the 
Senate  by  his  own  party  and  the  dis- 
cipline they  have  shown  so  far  this  year, 
a  decision  by  the  Senate  leadership  not 
to  come  forward  with  additional  appro- 
priations bills  could  also  insure  that  the 
provisions  of  the  continuing  resolution 
would  last  all  year. 

*  KAOICAL  CHANOE  Ilf  THB  DIVniON  Or  POWBM 

What  is  being  proposed  could  turn  out 
to  be  Oovemment  by  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  that  is  very  bad  Indeed. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  a  weak-kneed,  cow- 
ardly, pusillanimous  abdication  by  r-on- 
gress  of  its  Constitutional  prerogatives. 

Under  the  Constitution,  "All  legisla- 
tive powers  *  *  •  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Congress." 

Under  the  Constitution,  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in 
consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by 
Law." 

Under  the  Constitution,  "Congress 
shall  have  power  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  Defense  and 
general  Welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Every  single  issue  affecting  the 
Budget — the  power  of  the  purse  strings, 
the  power  over  the  debt,  the  power  over 
taxes,  and  the  power  over  monetary  pol- 
icy— lies  with  Congress. 

So  we  are  not  only  abdicating  our  re- 
sponsibilities by  giving  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  massive  authority 
over  the  details  of  the  budget  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  but  also,  we  affect  by  a 
terrible  precedent  and  practice  the  basic 
document  of  our  country. 

We  are  changing  the  balance  and  di- 
vision of  power  and  authority  given  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive. 


We  affect  in  a  drastic  way  the  relation- 
ships set  out  by  the  ConstitutlCMi  of  two 
of  the  three  independent  branches  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  one  thing  for  us  to  pass  a  stop-gap 
measure  of  a  week  or  so.  It  is  quite  an- 
other for  Congress  to  essentially  delegate 
massive  control  over  spending,  the 
budget,  and  the  purse  strings  of  the  Oov- 
emment to  the  executive  branch  for  an 
entire  fiscal  year. 

And  by  using  the  power  of  the  veto 
over  future  appropriations  bills  or  by 
party  decisions  to  block  further  appro- 
priations bills  in  the  Senate,  congres- 
sional power  over  the  purse  strings  could 
wither,  atrophy,  and  even  die. 

What  is  being  proposed  In  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  far  reaching,  rad- 
ical, and  dramatic  potential  effects  and 
consequences. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  stop  and  consider  be- 
fore making  such  a  massive  grant  of 
power  to  the  Executive  in  the  area  of  the 
budget  and  the  Government's  purse 
strings  which  is  a  constitutional  preroga- 
tive of  the  legislative  branch. 

It  is  one  thing  for  an  Executive  to 
usurp  power.  But  it  Is  even  worse  for  the 
legislative  branch  to  give  up  or  delegate 
its  authority  mindlessly  and  without  a 
struggle. 

The  President  has  not  asked  for  this. 
As  far  as  we  know  he  does  not  want  it. 
There  is  no  indication  the  President 
wants  us  to  give  this  for  an  entire  year. 
We  are  handing  it  to  him. 

We  should  consider  the  unprecedented 
consequences  of  our  actions  before  put- 
ting the  stamp  of  approval  on  this  reso- 
lution and  its  radical  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon  and  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Committee  mi  Appropriations  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  357  as  reported, 
with  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exn-ANATORT    SrATXMXMT   OF   TRS   COKMTrTKS 

ON    ApPBOPUATloirs   ON   HJ.   Rn.    367   ab 

Rkpoktxo,  With  Amenomxmts 

The  approprtktlona  proc«M  this  year  has 
b«en  forced  to  endure  an  unprecedented 
number  of  delays  and  major  budget  revisions. 
Tbe  process  was  set  back  3  months  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  while  the  Committee 
awaited  President  Reagan's  revisions  to  Pres- 
ident Carter's  budget  requests. 

Then.  Just  as  approprlatlona  bills  began 
moving  in  the  Senate.  President  Reagan,  re- 
sponding to  worsening  economic  conditions, 
asked  the  Committee  to  halt  action  on  these 
bills  In  order  that  we  might  consider  a  new 
round  of  budget  reduction  proposals. 

These  new  proposals  were  received  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  September  30, 
the  day  before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1962. 

When  action  on  1982  bills  wa«  suspended, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
reported  three  biUa  for  Senate  action. 

The  President's  recommendations  were 
carefully  considered,  regardless  of  the  status 
of  a  particular  appropriation  blU  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

For  example,  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  provide  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


and  Independent  Agencies  had  been  adopted 
la  tbe  HouM. 

Yet  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
haa,  in  H.J.  Rea.  387.  made  further  reductions 
in  programs  covered  in  that  bill  amounting 
to  almost  W  billion. 

Total  Committee  reductions  since  receipt 
of  the  President's  September  message  amount 
to  over  $6  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
over  sa  billion  in  outlays. 

The  continuing  resolution  as  reported 
would  set  spending  at  a  level  very  close  to 
the  President's  September  request.  Newly 
created  budget  authority  amounts  to  1433.6 
billion,  only  s.S  bllUon  above  tbe  President's. 
Estimated  outlays  are  $417.4  bllUon,  •3.2  bil- 
lion above  the  President's. 

With  the  Committee's  action  on  November 
17  ordering  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
reported.  Committee  action  on  all  regular 
1983  appropriations  bUls  has  been  complet- 
ed. Eight  of  the  thirteen  bills  have  passed 
the  Senate,  leaving  five  awaiting  floor  action. 
Conference  reports  on  five  bills  have  been 
filed. 

H.J.  Res.  357  should  be  viewed  as  a  atop- 
giH>  funding  measure  despite  Its  September 
30,  1983  expiration  date.  It  remains  the  firm 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  press  ahead 
with  Senate  action  on  regular  appropriation 
bills.  Upon  enactment  of  a  regular  appro- 
priation bill,  the  continuing  resolution  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  that  bill  are  supersed- 
ed. Thiu,  although  programs  are  protected 
under  this  resolution  for  a  full  year,  tbe 
Senate  wUI  have  the  opportunity  to  seek 
ftirther  savings  in  appropriated  programs 
through  the  normal  legislative  process. 

SccnoN-BT-SccnoN  Analysis 

Section  101(a)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  four  appropriations  bills — De- 
fense, MUltary  Construction,  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
Related  Agencies.  Treasury,  Postal  Service. 
and  General  Government.  Under  this  sec- 
tion, where  an  amount  which  would  be  made 
available  or  authority  which  would  be 
granted  under  aporoprlatlon  bills  passed  by 
the  two  Houses  are  different,  tbe  lesser 
amount  and  tbe  more  restrictive  authority 
implies. 

However,  where  an  Item  is  Included  In 
only  one  version  of  an  act,  the  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  unf^er  tbe  au- 
thority granted  bv  tbe  one  House,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  equal  to  the  equivalent 
to  the  lower  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
as  adopted  bv  the  one  House.  For  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  lolnt  resolution,  an  act  report- 
v\  to  «  Ho^-e  but  not  yet  passed  sball  be 
deemed  passed. 

Section  101(b)  provides  continuing  author- 
ity for  Foreign  Assistance  orograms  under 
tbe  authority  and  at  the  rate  as  adooted  by 
the  Senate  on  November  17.  Proarams  for 
foreign  asslst-<nce  are  In  the  third  year  of 
being  funded  by  continuing  resolutions.  Tbe 
Committee  1«  deenly  concerned  with  this 
situation,  especially  given  the  ftust  that  the 
base  for  tbe  o'"-^t:  con^lnuln"  »»<«oU>*^lon 
Is  based  on  easentlaUy  flsal  year  1979  budget 
levels,  directives,  and  policy. 

It  Is,  therefore,  recommending  a  level  of 
funding  and  policy  based  on  S.  1803.  tbe 
Foreign  Assistance  Apnroprlatlons  legisla- 
tion orlelnnted  bv  the  Senate.  The  Commu- 
tes feels  this  unusual  action  Ig  required  In 
order  to  give  the  administration  the  tools 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  effective  foreign 
assistance  program. 

Tbe  funding  levels  provir^ed  by  this  action, 
except  for  tbe  Exoort-Imtx>rt  Bank,  are  well 
within  the  President's  September  revised 
budget  request. 

Section  lOUc)  provides  continuing  author- 
ity for  activities  funded  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act  under  the  au- 
thority and  at  the  rate  provided  In  the  con- 
ference report  and  Joint  explanatory  state- 
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ment  of  the  committee  on  conference  filed 
In  tbe  House  on  November  13. 

Section  101  (d)  provides  continuing  auth- 
ority for  activities  Included  In  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriation  Act 
as  provided  by  passed  on  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 6. 

Section  101(e)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  activities  provided  for  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Appropriation 
Act  as  reflected  in  House  Report  97-331. 

Section  101(f).  Since  tbe  adoption  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1981,  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Conference  Report 
(H.R.  4034)  by  the  House,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  second  round  of' budget  reduc- 
tions. The  adoption  of  these  recommenda- 
tions would  result  In  numerous  changes  In 
tbe  conference  agreement.  In  fact,  moat  of 
tbe  administration's  proposals  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Senate  amendment.  At 
the  same  time  that  tbe  Committee  recom- 
mends these  changes.  It  notes  that  the  terms 
and  conditions,  Including  speclflc  earmark- 
Ings,  contained  In  the  conference  agreement 
and  the  Statement  of  Managers  (H.  Hept. 
97-222) ,  stUl  represent  the  legislative  history 
and  Intent.  The  Committee  expects  tbe  agen- 
cies funded  through  HH.  4034  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

The  highlights  of  some  of  the  more  signlfl- 
cant  changes  being  proposed  in  tbe  confer- 
ence agreement  follow. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

TITLC  I — OSPAaTMXNT   OF   HOUSINO 
AND   TTIBAN  DSVKI.OPMXNT 

Annval  contributioTU 

The  conference  agreement  provided  •17,- 
939,370,000  In  budget  authority  and  8916,- 
233,800  In  contract  authority  for  assisted 
bousing.  The  amended  conference  agreement 
would  reduce  budget  authority  to  817,373,- 
528,040  and  reduce  contract  authority  to 
•886,735,427.  However,  the  new  and  existing 
bousing  mix  would  be  essentially  the  same 
as  contained  In  the  conference  agreement, 
rather  than  the  September  request. 
Mousing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped  Fund 
(UmitaUon  on  Direct  Loans) 

The  conference  agreement  provided  a  loan 
limitation  of  •830,848,000  for  the  section  202 
housing  program  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped program.  While  the  administration's 
proposal  would  reduce  the  loan  limitation  to 
•738,746,000,  the  amended  conference  agree- 
ment would  retain  funding  at  •830,848,000. 

In  March,  the  request  by  the  administra- 
tion was  •830.848,000  which  was  the  same  as 
that  available  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal 
year  1981.  Due  to  inflation,  however,  tbe 
niunber  of  units  would  decrease  from  18,000 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  17,200  under  the  March 
level.  The  12-percent  reduction  proposed  by 
the  administration  would  further  reduce  tbe 
number  of  units  to  15,100. 

Data  compUed  In  August  1979,  Indicated 
that  tbe  potential  eligibility  for  section  202 
of  individuals  62  years  or  older  is  over  9.3 
million.  In  fact,  during  fiscal  year  1981,  HUD 
received  over  1,200  applications  totaling  $33 
billion  for  i^tproximately  75,000  imlts. 
Payments  /or  operation  of  low-income  Hous- 
ing projects 

The  conference  agreement  provided  •1.204,- 
600,000  for  the  operation  of  low-income 
housing  projects.  As  propoaed  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  amended  confe''enre  agree- 
ment would  reduce  funding  to  •1,060,048,000 
If  this  amount  proves  unsatisfactory,  the 
Committee  will  consider  providing  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  at  a  later  date.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  notes  that  the  •148,- 
000.000  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1981  op- 
erating subsidies  ha«  b**n  m<a*ntalned  In  tbe 
amended  conference  agreement. 


Temporary  mortgage  assistance  program 
Tbe  conference  agreement  deleted  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  which  would 
have  provided  •75,960,000  for  the  temporary 
mortgage  assistance  program.  Tbe  amended 
conference  agreement  would  reins  iA,.e  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate,  thereby 
permitting  possible  savings  in  the  FHA  fund 
during  fiscal  year  1983. 
Community  planning  and  development 
The  conference  agreement  provided  •3,666. 
000,000  for  community  development  block 
grants.  Tbe  amended  conference  agreement 
would  reduce  funding  to  •3,450,000,000.  The 
conference  agreement  also  provided  •dOO,- 
000,000  for  urban  development  action  grants, 
the  amended  conference  agreement  would 
reduce  funding  to  •440.000,000. 

TITLE    n — INDEPENDENT   AGENCIES 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Tbe  conference  agreement  provided  •583.- 
747,000  for  EPA's  salaries  and  expenses.  As 
proposed  by  the  administration,  the  amend- 
ed conference  agreement  would  reduce  fund- 
ing to  •513.837,000.  The  conference  agreement 
also  provided  •421,840,500  for  EPA's  abate- 
ment, control  and  compliance.  The  amended 
conference  agreement  would  reduce  funding 
to  •377,194,300. 

Although  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed reducing  tbe  funds  available  for  the 
hazardous  substance  response  trust  fund  by 
•24,003.000.  the  level  reconunended  by  the 
Committee  regains  the  original  conference 
agreement  of  •200,000.000. 

Currently,  EPA  estimates  that  between 
10,000  to  15,000  sites  wUl  require  specialized 
assessments  or  investigations  to  determine 
If  a  slfnlficant  public  health  problem  exists 
and  1.000  to  2.000  of  these  sites  may  prove  to 
be  major  health  or  environmental  prob'emi. 

The  12-percent  reduction  proposed  by  the 
administration  could  reduce  the  number  of 
slt^es  where  Immediate  removal  ac*^lon  is 
p'anned  from  '25  to  IJO-  reduce  8l*e  inspec- 
tions from  1,600  to  1.000;  and  reduce  site 
investigations  from  300  to  300. 

National   Aeronautics  and   Space 
Administration 

The  conference  agreement  provided  •4,- 
973.100,000  for  NASA's  research  and  develop- 
ment. While  the  admlnls'^ratlon  has  pro- 
posed reducing  funding  to  •4.591.900,000.  the 
amended  conference  agreement  provides  •4,- 
791.900.000. 

The  proposed  J  3-percent  cut  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  •Sll  miUlon  comes  on  top 
of  tbe  March  reduction  of  •eos.d  million. 
Cuts  of  this  magnitude  would  fnndamen- 
taUy  change  tbe  character  of  NASA  through 
the  elimination  of  the  space  science  and  ap- 
plications programs. 

In  providing  an  additional  •200.000.000 
above  the  administration's  proposal,  the 
amended  conference  agreement  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  ^70.000.000  for  programs 
earmari'ed  In  the  orl^nal  conference  agree- 
ment (House  RcHjrt  97-222.  page  9) .  The  re- 
maining •130,000.000  would  go  for  aero- 
nautics, space  sciences,  space  and  terres- 
trial applications  and  space  technology. 

In  ad^tion,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  •1,114.300.000  for  NASA's  research 
and  program  management.  While  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  reducing  funding 
to  •1,063,300,0000.  the  amended  conference 
agreement  provides  •1.099.300,000. 
Federal    Emergency    Management    Agency 

The  conference  agreement  provided  •134,- 
789,000  for  State  and  local  assistance.  As 
proposed  by  the  administration,  tbe 
amended  conference  agreement  would  re- 
duce funding  to  •122,134.320.  In  addition, 
the  conference  agreement  also  provided 
•66,466,000  for  emergency  planning  and  as- 
sistance.  As   proposed   by   tbe   admlnlstra- 


ation,  the  amended  conference  agreement 
wouid  reduce  funolng  to  •60,08 /,440. 

However,  In  accepting  the  administration's 
recommendAtlon,  the  Committee  did  not 
agree  that  FEMA's  Ore  research  eQort  at  NBS 
should  be  terminated  and,  therefore,  directs 
that  F£MA  make  ^4,000,000  available  for  this 
effort  as  envisioned  In  the  March  budget 
revisions. 

NatioiuU  Science  FoundatUm 

The  conference  agreement  provldsd  •!,- 
040.000,000  for  NSF's  research  and  reUted 
activities.  The  administration  has  proposed 
reducing  funding  to  »897,688,000,  a  12-per- 
cent reduction  from  the  March  request  ctf 
•1.020.100,000. 

The  amended  conference  agreement  would 
provide  •960,000,000.  Providing  •62.300,000 
over  tbe  administration's  proposal,  would 
result  in  tbe  awarding  of  9,446  grants  or  an 
increase  of  467  grants  over  the  requested 
level  and  a  decrease  of  879  grants  below  the 
March  level.  This  level  of  funding  would 
maintain  NSF's  research  and  related  activi- 
ties at  slightly  above  the  fiscal  year  1981 
level. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  827,460,000  (or  science  education 
and  engineering  activities.  Tbe  administra- 
tion has  propoaed  reducing  funding  to 
•8.712.000,  a  13-percent  reduction  from  tbe 
March  request  of  ^9.900.000. 

The  amended  conference  agreement  would 
reduce  funding  to  •30,000,000.  Providing 
•11.388.000  above  tbe  administration's  pro- 
posal, would  result  in  tbe  awarding  of  3,333 
grants  or  an  Increase  of  1,206  over  tbe  re- 
quested level  and  an  Increase  of  1,106  grantt 
above  the  March  level. 

Veterans  Administration 

The  conference  agreement  provided  •12.- 
881,600,000  for  compensation  and  pensions. 
As  proposed  by  the  administration,  tbe 
amended  conference  agreement  would  In- 
crease funds  to  »13.824.000.000.  This  Increase, 
which  usually  Is  transmitted  as  a  supple- 
mental, covers  the  f\ill  year  costs  of  tbe  ac- 
tlvltlra  under  this  accotmt. 

The  conference  agreement  also  provided 
•1,638.300,000  for  readjustment  benefits.  As 
proposed  by  tbe  administration,  tbe  amended 
conference  agreement  would  increase  funds 
to  the  expected  full  year  costs  of  this 
account. 

In  addition,  tbe  conference  agreement 
provided  •6,966.418,000  for  medical  care.  Al- 
though the  administration  has  prooosed  re- 
ducing funding  to  •6,669,491,000,  the 
amended  conference  agreement  would  retain 
funding  at  •6,966.418,000. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  •669.612.000  for  the  VA's  general  op- 
erating exnenses.  Tbe  administration  has 
proposed  reducing  finding  to  MMS.TaS.OOO. 
Tbe  amended  conference  agreement,  bow- 
ever,  would  retain  funding  at  •660.812.000. 
If  the  pronoeed  reduction  were  taken,  the 
results  would  be  to  reduce  Dayments  to 
State  approval  agencies;  consolidate  regional 
offices:  and  close  the  St.  Paul  data  processing 
center. 

Flnallv.  the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vided •434.608.000  for  tbe  conrtnictlon  of 
maior  pro'ects.  As  proT>08ed  by  the  admin- 
istration, the  ameniied  conferen'-e  acreement 
would   reduce   funding   to   •378.338.000. 

National  Institute  of  Building  Sciences 

Th«  ponfe'ence  agreement  provided  81,- 
600,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  tbe 
National  lnstlt"te  of  Building  Sciences, 
rather  than  •600.000  as  nroposed  by  the 
administration  and  the  House.  While  the 
administration  has  oronoeed  a  12-i>ercent 
reduction  from  the  March  request  of  •eOO.- 
000.  the  amenrted  conference  agreement 
would  retain  funding  at  •1.600.000. 

A  final  •1.600.000  aooroDrtatsd  in  fiscal 
year  1983  wUl  save  administrative  costs  for 
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tlM  InsUtute,  the  executive  bnnch  end  the 
Congieaa.  In  addition,  with  a  final  approprla- 
tlona  of  ll.aoo.000,  the  Institute  wlU  have 
adequate  reeourcee  to  achieve  permanent 
fundloff. 

General  Service*  Aimlnirtration 
Consumer  Information  Center 

"nie  conference  agreement  provided  •!.- 
344,000  for  the  Consimier  Information  Cen- 
ter, as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  rather  than 
$1,S14.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
administration.  The  additional  •30,000  would 
t>e  used  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  charging  customers  a  handling 
fee  on  free  pubUcaUons.  While  the  admln- 
IstraUon  has  proposed  a  12-percent  reduc- 
tion from  the  March  request  level,  the 
amended  conference  agreement  would  re- 
tain funding  at  tl.344.000. 

NelgMMrHooi  Reinvestment  Corporation 

Paymmt  to  the  Neighborhood  Belnvestment 

Corporation 

The  conferaooe  agreement  provided  $14,- 
480.000  for  payments  to  the  Neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corporation,  rather  than  $14,- 
050.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
administration.  While  the  administration 
proposed  a  la-percent  reduction  from  the 
March  request  of  $14,960,000,  the  amended 
conferenoe  agreement  would  retain  funding 
at  $14,450,000. 

A  further  reducUon  of  $1,394,000  would 
rsanlt  In  tb»  tilmlnatlon  of  10  new  neigh- 
borhood programs  as  well  as  4  new  NHS  pro- 
gram starts  with  an  estimated  reduction  of 
$40MO,000  In  private  Investments.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  a  reduction  In  training 
and  assistance  which  help  maintain  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  ezlsUng  programs. 

Con*uwer  Product  Safety  Commission 

The  conference  agreement  provided  $33,- 
983,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission.  While 
the  administration  has  proposed  reducing 
ftmdlng  to  $39,035,000,  the  amended  con- 
ference agreement  will  retain  funding  at 
$33,988,000. 

The  January  budget  request  was  for  $44 
million  and  880  1TE.  The  March  request 
ivduoed  CPSC's  budget  to  $33,983,000  and  697 
FTE.  A  further  13-percent  reduction  as  pro- 
posed In  September  wotUd  leave  only  319 
FTB. 

Section  101(g)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  programs  covered  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  as  q>eclfled  in  House  Re- 
port 97-315,  the  conference  report  and  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee  on 
conference. 

Section  101(h)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  programs  covered  by  the  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  as  specified  in  House 
Report  97-313,  the  conference  report  and 
Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  committee 
on  conference. 

Section  101  (i)  provides  continuing  author- 
ity for  operation,  improvement,  transfer,  and 
closure  of  PubUc  Health  S«rvice  hospitals 
and  clinics  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  and  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate transmitted  November  9, 1981. 

Section  101  (j)  extends  the  pay  cap  provi- 
sions of  section  305  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (d)  of  H.R. 
4130,  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1983  through  September  30,  1982. 

Section  101  (k)  provides  continuing  au- 
thority for  programs  covered  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  at  the  rate  specified  in  H.R.  4160. 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  (S.  Kept.  No.  97- 
285) .  and  as  amended  by  the  Senate  through 
November  16,  1981.  The  Committee  amend- 
ment alio  provides  that  these  funds  shall  be 
available  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions In  the  1981  Appropriation  Act  for  these 


agencies.  Thus,  the  restrictions  on  spending 
authority  that  exist  under  current  law  will 
continue  to  apply. 

Section  102  provides  that  authority  grant- 
ed under  this  resolution  shall  be  avaUable 
until  September  30,  1982,  or  enactment  into 
law  oi  the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  a 
department  or  agency,  whichever  first  oc- 
curs. 

Sections  103  through  106  are  standard  pro- 
visions designed  to  insure  fiscal  integrity. 

Section  107  of  the  reported  continuing  res- 
olution provides  $20,700,000  for  a  health  pro- 
fessions teaching  facility  grant  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Biomedical  Research  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Health  Sciences  Center.  School 
of  Medicine,  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Institute  wiU  provide  teaching/re- 
search laboratories  and  claesrtwms  to  ac- 
commodate teaching  faculty  and  students  In 
basic  and  clinical  sciences  programs.  The  fa- 
cility Is  required  in  response  to  the  need  for 
containing  the  rising  costs  of  health  care 
by  learning,  and  through  research,  to 
prevent  or  cure  human  diseases.  In  addi- 
tion, the  facility  is  Intended  to  support  staff 
members,  students,  and  programs  that  will 
serve  as  models  for  the  next  generation  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  dentists  thereby  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  clinical  practice  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  project  wUl  further  enable  the  Health 
Sciences  Center  to  engage  in  programs  re- 
lating to  brain  science.  Immunology,  genet- 
ics, cancer,  and  other  biomedical  disciplines 
that  would  afford  access  to  new  therapeutic 
drugs  and  measures  essential  for  patient 
care. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  a  new 
section  108  which  provides  an  aggregate  ap- 
propriation of  $869,340,000  for  the  Postal 
Service  imder  this  Joint  resolution,  within 
which  $230,000,000  shall  go  for  so-called 
public  service  subsidy  activities  and  the 
balance  of  $639,240,000  shaU  be  available  for 
so-called  revenue  foregone  subsidy  activi- 
ties, including  $20,000,000  specifically  ear- 
marked for  second-  and  f o\irth-class  mailers. 

This  provision  will  help  to  offset  the  sig- 
nificant postal  rate  increase  that  would 
otherwise  affect  these  classes  of  matters.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Committee  has  proposed 
an  offsetting  reduction  of  $20,000,000  In 
the  public  service  subsidy  to  cover  this 
add-on  for  second-  and  fourth-class  reve- 
nue foregone  subsidies. 

New  section  109  preserves  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and,  Indeed  the  Congress 
itself,  to  decide  how  apprc^rlated  funds  will 
be  expended.  This  new  section  will  allow  both 
the  House  and  Senate  time  to  review  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  and,  if  nec- 
essary,  to   disapprove   such   reorganization. 

Section  110  provides  a  2-percent  transfer 
authority  amendment  between  Treasury  ap- 
propriations enabling  the  Department  to 
move  up  to  2  percent  of  appropriated  funds 
from  one  account  to  another.  In  view  of  the 
rigid  fiscal  restraints  placed  on  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  revised  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  the  Committee  felt  that  this  trans- 
fer authority  was  essential  to  allow^the  Sec- 
retary to  sustain  his  critical  Treasury  func- 
tions. 

The  Committee  has  approved  language  in 
the  bill  (sec.  ill)  which  permits  the  IniUa- 
tlon  of  a  nimiber  of  Federal  building  fund 
projects  which  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  September  15,  the  date  on  which 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  appropriation 
bill   was  originally  marked  up. 

Without  the  language,  these  critical  build- 
ing projects  could  not  get  started  since  they 
are  currently  not  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  4121 — the  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  appropriation  bill,  1982.  These 
projects  Include  a  border  station  in  San  Luis, 
Aria.;  a  courthouse  project  In  Ashland,  Ky.: 


a  Federal  building  In  Omaha,  Nebr.;  a  court- 
house project  In  Charleston,  B.C.;  advance 
design  for  a  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion building;  and  a  lease  construction  proj- 
ect In  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

The  Committee  has  included  language  In 
the  joint  resolution  (sec.  112)  to  prevent  the 
termination  of  the  tax-exempt,  small  Issue 
Industrial  development  bond  (IDB)  program 
by  the  internal  Revenue  Service  through  ad- 
ministrative action.  The  Committee  believes 
IRS  Revenue  Ruling  No.  81-216  may  have 
run  counter  to  the  long-standing  practices 
by  States  of  pooling  multiple  lots  of  small 
issue  IDB's  Into  a  nngle  bond  offering.  There- 
fore, the  language  included  in  the  joint  res- 
olution would  effectively  vitiate  this  ruling. 

The  Committee  has  approved  language  in 
the  resolution  (sec.  113)  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  not  propose  reducing  Federal 
tax  Incentives  for  energy  conservation  or  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  sotirces.  In 
approving  such  language,  the  Committee 
lends  Its  support  for  a  continued  commit- 
ment to  reducing  American  dependence  on 
Imported  petroleum  and  reducing  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  continuation  of  the 
tax  Incentives  for  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  sources. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  any  inter- 
ruption in  funding  for  the  supplemental 
food  programs  for  women.  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC  and  CSFP)  could  have  serious 
consequences  on  these  programs  and,  poten- 
tially, on  the  health  of  the  program 
participants. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  has  included 
language  (sec.  114)  which  directs  that  ftmds 
provided  by  the  joint  resolution  for  these 
programs  be  allocated  Immediately  upon  en- 
actment In  the  amounts  and  manner  pre- 
scribed in  H.  Rept.  97-313  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1982.  This  would  Include  an 
annual  funding  level  of  $31,000,000  for  CSFP. 

Any  delay  or  interruption  in  the  funding, 
or  any  allocation  level  that  is  not  consistent 
with  the  conference  agreement  on  the  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Services  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  regarding 
WIC  participation  levels,  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  115.  This  provision  would  modify  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bill  to  conform  with  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate-passed  appropriations 
bill.  That  bill  included  a  general  provision 
limiting  railroad  branch  line  abandonments 
in  North  Dakota  to  350  miles,  whereas  the 
conference  language  was  intended  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  numerous  requests  from  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress  to  broaden  the  language  to 
a  3-percent  limitation  nationwide. 

However,  since  questions  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  applications  of  that  provision 
to  specific  rail  operations,  the  Committee 
recommends  the  original  Senate-passed  lan- 
guage. The  Committee,  however,  notes  and 
concurs  in  the  Transportation  conference 
language  relating  to  surcharges,  rate  In- 
creases, and  assistance  from  the  ICC  section 
of  rail  services  planning. 

Sec.  116.  This  provision  is  in  response  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  to  properly  Interpret  the 
stated  intent  of  the  conferees  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies 
appropriations  bill  for  1982.  The  language 
would  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  conferees, 
which  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  joint  explan- 
atory statement  of  the  managers  on  that  bill. 

The  Committee  has  added  a  new  section 
(sec.  117)  which  references  the  Senate  provi- 
sions regarding  Impact  aid.  This  will  prevent 
impact  aid  funds  being  distributed  under 
the  most  restrictive  provisions  of  both  the 
Hotise  and  Senate  lAbor-HHS-Educatlon 
blUs. 

The  Committee  also  added  a  new  section 
(sec.  118)  providing  that  medicaid  reim- 
bursement for  Indian  Health  Services  faclll- 
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UM  ihall  continue  to  be  100  percent  federally 
relmburasd. 

The  Committee  haa  provided  $1  million  for 
30  positions,  to  be  set  aside  from  the  account 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  to  operate  the  Office  of  Adolescent 
Pregnancy  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  the  duration  of  this  res- 
olution (sec.  119).  This  authority  Is  needed 
In  order  to  maintain  the  option  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  funding  mechanisms  for  the 
adolescent  family  life  program  which  would 
be  administered  by  the  Office. 

The  Committee  has  included  bill  language 
(sec.  130)  already  agreed  to  on  "the  fiscal  1982 
Labor-HHS-Educatlon  appropriations  bill  re- 
lating to  the  classification  of  potash  mines 
by  the  Labor  Department.  The  amendment 
reqtiires  the  Labor  Department  to  go  through 
formal  rulemaking  procedures,  rather  than 
issuing  new  national  policy  statements  by 
executive  fiat,  with  respect  to  classification 
of  potash  mines  as  "gassy."  It  In  no  way  lim- 
its mine  Inspections  and,  therefore,  protects 
the  safety  and  health  of  miners. 

The  Committee  has  provided  for  a  redis- 
tribution of  $21,800,000  in  several  salaries 
and  expenses  accounts  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (sec.  121).  The 
Committee  has  mcreased  funding  of  three 
appropriations  by  $21300,000,  specifically: 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  (program  di- 
rection and  support  services) ,  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  program  manage- 
ment (administrative  costs),  and  general 
HHS  departmental  management.  These  res- 
torations w\\\  help  assure  continuation  of 
certain  priority  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Committee  has  agreed  to  a  $21,800,000 
offsetting  reduction  in  other  salaries  and  ex- 
penses areas  (sec.  122) .  This,  In  effect,  rein- 
states the  HHS  portion  of  a  salaries  and  ex- 
penses reduction  passed  by  the  House  in 
H.R.  4560.  In  distributing  this  reduction,  the 
Committee  will  expect  to  be  consulted  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  concerning  the  areas  where 
he  proposes  to  make  cutbacks. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  that  this 
joint  resolution  contains  funds  for  the 
Health  Resources  Administration  to  main- 
tain sufficient  staff — 603  direct  positions  and 
34  reimbursable  positions — to  administer  on- 
going programs. 

The  resolution  provides  that  fimdlng  for 
assistance  to  areas  impacted  by  Cuban  and 
Haitian  entrants  shall  be  at  the  levels,  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor-HHS-Educatlon  Appropriations  Act 
(sec.  123).  This  provision  Is  particularly  nec- 
essary to  allow  the  special  setaside  of  educa- 
tion funds  for  Dade  County,  Fla.,  which  has 
had  to  absorb  over  15,000  new  students. 

Effect  of  Senate  and  Houmc  committee 
reports 

The  Committee  directs  that  the  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  covered  under  this  Joint 
resolution  to  follow  the  guidance  provided 
in  all  relevant  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reports  in  carTylng  out 
their  programs.  Where  only  one  House  has 
provided  specific  guidance  with  regard  to  a 
program  or  issue,  the  report  language  of 
that  House  should  be  followed.  When  the 
reports  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
are  conflicting,  the  Department  and/or 
agency  shall  take  expeditious  action  to 
notify  the  Committees  of  this  disagreement 
and  to  request  a  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  rec- 
ognized following  the  quorum  to  call  up 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESiDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  amendments  have 
not  yet  bem  adopted  en  bloc.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  request  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  committee  amendments  have  not 
been  adopted  en  bloc.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMKITSMKNT   IfO.    SSI 

(Purpose:  To  change  the  date  untu  which 
funds  may  be  available  to  December  19, 
1981) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (BIr.  Rob- 
E*T  C.  Btbo)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  651 : 

On  page  18,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1982"  and  Insert  "December  19.  1981". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  attempting  here  to  change  the  ex- 
piration date  for  this  continuing  reso- 
lution from  September  30.  1982.  to  De- 
cember 19,  1981,  which  would  be  4  weeks 
from  this  coming  Friday. 

I  offer  this  amendment  today  not  to 
obstruct  in  any  way  the  continued  oper- 
aticms  of  the  Federal  Government  but 
rather  to  try  to  insure  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  operate  under  the  security  of 
final  appropriations  bills,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  bills  are  not  enacted  fi- 
nally, then,  of  course,  under  the  security 
of  a  final  appropriations  act  such  as  the 
continuing  rescdutlon. 

There  will  be  considerable  discussion 
about  the  time  constraints  surrounding 
this  ccMitinuing  resolution.  It  is  true  that 
a  continuation  of  funding  must  be  in 
place  by  this  coming  Friday  midnight, 
and  my  amendment  does  nothing  to 
hinder  that  necessity. 

On  Tuesday,  November  10.  the  Presi- 
dent during  his  press  conference  com- 
plained, and  rightly  so,  that  Congress 
had  not  sent  him  one  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriations bills  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

My  amendment  would  insure  that 
Congress  will  address  the  President's 
concern. 

We  are  told  that  the  regular  impro- 
priations bills  will  be  considered,  that 
the  defense  bill  will  come  to  the  floor 
for  consideration,  that  the  Labor-HSS 
bill  will  come  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion, that  the  Treasury-Postal  Service 
bill  will  come  to  the  floor  for  considera- 


tion, and  that  the  various  conference  re- 
ports on  those  and  other  appropriations 
bills  will  come  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion. 

But  the  Senate  has  had  the  HUD  con- 
ference report  since  September  15  and 
we  have  not  had  that  conference  report 
brought  to  the  floor.  The  appropriations 
committees  have  completed  conferences 
aa  flve  appropriations  bills.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  and  sent  two 
of  them  to  us  and  the  Senate  has  not 
considered  them. 

Appropriating  funds  is  among  the 
major  respons&ilities  of  Congress.  The 
people  who  elect  us  to  represent  them 
expect  us  to  do  Just  that,  to  represent 
them,  to  discharge  our  responsibilities. 

There  are  major  spending  bills  that 
have  not  had  consideration  other  than 
by  the  29  Senators  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  entire  Senate  needs  to  exercise  its 
responsibilities  and  to  give  full  ddibera- 
tion  to  those  bills.  Then  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
should  work  out  the  differences  and  both 
bodies  agree  or  disagree  to  the  compro- 
mise. 

Here  we  have.  Mr.  President,  a  huge 
bill  that  will  operate  for  a  full  year,  un- 
til September  30,  with  not  a  single  regu- 
lar appropriations  bill  having  reached 
the  President's  desk. 

From  time  to  time  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
adopted  continuing  resolutions  as  stop- 
gap measures  to  provide  funding  for 
agencies  for  which  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  have  not  yet  passed  Congress 
and  been  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Those  continuing  resolutions  are  pre- 
cisely what  I  stated,  lliey  are  stopgap 
appropriations  measures.  They  are  to  fill 
the  interim  gap  created  by  the  fiscal 
year's  beginning  date  having  passed  and 
imtil  such  time  as  the  appropriations  bill 
for  that  particular  fiscal  year  has  been 
enacted  into  law. 

But  now  here  what  we  see  is  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  would  extend  un- 
tU  next  Septeml>er  30,  the  end  of  the 
1982  flscal  year,  and  wrapped  up  in  that 
continuing  resolution  would  be  presum- 
ably the  funding  for  all  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government  that 
are  normally  funded  through  enactment 
of  13  regular  appropriations  bills,  not 
counting  supplementsds  and  so  on. 

nils,  of  course,  is  a  subversion  of  the 
appropriations  process. 

It  opens  the  way  for  an  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  future  in  the  form 
of  a  continuing  resolution. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  at  some  future 
time  Congress  would  want  to  adopt  rules 
and  procedures  allowing  for  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  through  an  omnibus 
bill,  and  I  have  always  felt  or  have  long 
felt  there  are  some  things  that  can  be 
said  in  support  of  that  approach.  But  as 
of  now  we  do  not  have  that  procedure. 
We  are  still  operating  under  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  a  good  many  years, 
and  certainly  through  this  year  the 
House  has  passed  a  number  of  appro- 
priation bills,  sent  them  to  the  Senate. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  taken  up  a  goodly  number  of 
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thOM  appropriation  bills  and  has  acted 
on  them.  But  they  have  not  been  acted 
on  by  the  full  Senate.  As  I  say.  some  of 
the  conference  reports  that  are  ready  for 
acUon  In  the  Senate  have  not  been  taken 
up  In  Uie  Senate.  .    ^    ^ 

So  here  we  are  now  up  against  a  deaa- 
Une  of  Friday  night  of  this  week  mid- 
night. Agencies  and  Departments  of  Gov- 
ernment would  be  unable  to  operate 
thereafter,  social  security  checks,  veter- 
ans checks,  checks  to  the  mllitory.  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  so  on.  would  not  be 
sent  out.  Yet  now  we  find  ourselves  In 
this  kind  of  a  box  and  faced  with  that 
sitxiatlon,  but  also  faced  with  the  situa- 
tion of  not  having  finally  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  single 
appropriation  bill. 

So  this  approach,  as  I  say.  perverts  the 
normal  committee  process,  the  normal 
appropriations  process,  and  it  Is  a  very 
serious  precedent  to  have  facing  us.  I 
think  it  deprives  the  Senate  of  the  kind 
of  contemplation  that  it  should  give  to 
each  of  the  appropriation  bills,  and  it  is 
for  those  reasons  that  I  have  sent  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  approprlattog  of  funds  Is  among 
the  major  responsibUities  of  Congress,  as 
I  state,  and  the  enUre  Senate  needs  t« 
exercise  its  responsibility  and  give  fuU 
deliberation  to  all  of  the  appropriation 

bills. 

A  full  year's  continuing  resolution 
would  not  advance  the  decisions  of  the 
Senate  which  it  has  already  made. 

At  this  time  four  major  appropriation 
bills  have  not  been  acted  upon  for  in- 
clusion In  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
the  full  Senate  has  never  had  the  Issue 
before  it. 

So  in  adopting  an  emergency  stopgap 
measure  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  very 
hard  put  to  explain  the  providing  of 
funding  for,  perhaps,  a  full  year  as  an 
onergency  or  as  a  stopgap  measure. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  done  a  remarkable  job.  The  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  Mr.  HATnttD. 
has  demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of 
fairness  and  dedication.  Integrity  and 
purpose,  and  has  done  an  extraordinary 
job.  The  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Proxmim, 
and  all  other  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  dutifully  approached  their 
task  and  that  committee  has  reported 
aU  of  its  bills. 

As  I  look  at  the  calendar,  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  aU  of  its  bills,  that  is 
correct,  and  I  am  now  looking  at  the 
status  of  appropriation  bills,  first  ses- 
sion, 97th  Congress.  The  Appropriations 
CiHnmittee  has  reported  every  reg\ilar 
aw)ropriation  bill.  Two  of  them  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  gone  through  con- 
ference and  conference  reports  are 
awaiting  action  In  the  Senate— four  have 
proceeded  to  that  status. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  all  of 
these  appropriation  bills?  What  Is  going 
to  happen  to  these  conference  reports? 
Are  they  all  going  to  be  folded  into  this 
continuing  resolution,  which  is  meant 
to  be  a  stopgap  measure  or  are  we  going 
to  take  up  those  four  conference  reports 
and  the  remaining  appropriation  bills 
and  act  on  them  as  we  have  heretofore? 
As  I  say,  heretofore  there  usually  have 
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been  one  or  two  bills,  especially  foreign 
operations  or  foreign  assistance,  that 
have  not  made  It.  and  possibly  one  or 
two  others  where  there  has  had  to  be  a 
stopgap  measure. 

But  never  before  have  we  seen  this  sit- 
uation in  which  conference  reports  on 
appropriation  bills  await  action  here  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate;  other  appropria- 
tion bills  have  been  reported  from  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Hattikld 
and  Mr.  Proxiork.  and  yet  the  Senate 
does  not  take  them  up. 

So  the  President  was  justified  In  com- 
plaining about  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
appropriation  bill  has  been  sent  to  him 
by  Congress. 

But  here  we  find  ourselves,  therefore. 
without  taking  action  on  those  bills  and 
about  to  take  actlm  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  which  will  wrap  everything 
therein,  and  have  a  date,  September  30 
next  year,  which  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  So  we  might  as  well  Just  quit  and 
go  home,  pass  continuing  resolutions  for 
a  year  at  a  time  and  take  some  of  the 
burdens  off  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  the  Senate  will  not  have  to  de- 
liberate on  13  appropriation  bills.  Just 
pass  one  continuing  resolution  so  that  we 
avoid  adequate  debate  on  each  depart- 
ment's funding  request,  we  avoid  the 
usual  debate  on  the  various  agency  re- 
quests, we  obviate  the  opportunity  to 
amend  13  appropriati<xi  bills  that  deal 
specifically  with  certain  appropriation 
items. 

We  simply  take  up  one  cwitinulng  res- 
olution, have  It  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  September  30,  and  ttien  begin 
anew  and  adopt  a  continuing  resolution 
for  the  next  year,  but  wait  until  the  last 
2  or  3  days  before  that  expiration  date  is 
upon  us,  and  then  come  with  that  co/a- 
tinuing  resolution  to  the  floor. 

There  is  obviously  no  time  left  to  scrut- 
inize carefully  the  items  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  very  little  time  left 
to  debate  them. 

This  continuing  resoluticm  was  re- 
ported out  from  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  yesterday.  There  is  no 
report  accompanying  It.  I  sun  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  I  find  no  fault  with 
that  under  the  exigencies  that  con- 
fronted the  committee.  To  have  a  report 
accompany  the  continuing  resolution 
from  the  ccHnmittee  would  have  meant 
the  3-day  rule  would  have  prevented  tak- 
ing up  the  continuing  resolution  this 
week  probably  unless  a  unanimous  con- 
sent were  given,  which  means  that  any 
one  Senator  could  have  objected  to  pro- 
ceeding to  this  continuing  resolution. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  committee.  The 
committee  was  acting  imder  extenuat- 
ing circumstances.  But  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  every  year, 
the  last  2  or  3  days  just  before  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution here,  we  will  have  the  continuing 
resolution  for  a  year  that  will  extend 
to  the  following  September. 

Every  Senator  should  be  zealous  not 
of  his  rights  and  prerogatives  so  much  as 
the  responsibilities  he  has  to  carry  out 
his  duties  to  his  constituency  aaA  the 
right  of  his  constituents  to  have  these 
matters  debated  thoroughly  and  openly. 


I  shall  shortly  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  which 
provides  for  a  December  18  date  rather 
than  a  December  19  date.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  obstruct  the  action  on 
this  continuing  resolution.  It  would  sim- 
ply mean  that  by  4  weeks  from  this  com- 
ing Friday  this  continuing  resolution 
would  expire,  thus  giving  the  Senate 
time  during  that  4  wedcs  to  take  up,  in 
an  orderly  maimer,  the  remaining  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  conference  reports, 
carefully  study  them,  debate  them,  and 
act  upon  them  and.  by  virtue  of  such 
action  as  Uw  Senate  acted  on  each  ap- 
propriations bill,  to  that  degree  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  have  a  continuing 
reeolutlon  at  the  time  this  continuing 
resolution  rea(dution  would  expire  on  De- 
cember 18. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request.  I 
think  It  Is  our  duty  to  demand  that  those 
appropriations  bills  be  brought  up  in  this 
body.  I  think  it  Is  our  reqwnslbllity  to 
the  peoide  to  be  able  to  debate  each  of 
those  bills  and  the  conference  reports 
thereon  and  avoid  adopting  a  continuing 
resolution  that  provides  for  the  funding 
of  various  dQiartments  for  an  entire 
year— an  entire  year.  I  think  we  will  be 
remiss  in  our  duties  if  we  do  not  follow 
the  normal  appropriations  process  and 
set  a  new  expiration  date  here  which 
would  require  us  to  again  face  this  mat- 
ter by  December  18. 

I  yUAA  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief,  because  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  Is  the 
senior  member  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

xrp  AMRtDMBrr  no.  «si 
(Purpose:  To  change  the  date  until  which 

funds  may  be  available  to  December  18, 

1081) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  my  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated  by  the  clerk.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (iSx. 
ROBEBT  C.  Btrd)  proposes'  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  653  to  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  8S1: 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted, 
strike  out  "December  19"  and  Insert  "De- 
cember 18". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  congratulate  my  good  frfend  from  West 
Virginia  not  only  on  his  amendment  but 
on  his  excellent  statement  with  which  I 
agree,  of  course,  wholeheartedly. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  spoke  about 
the  possibility  of  sometime  havini?  an 
omnibus  b'll  that  would  embrace  all  the 
appropriations  at  one  time.  This  Is  an 
interesting  notion.  But  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  very  clear  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween having  that  kind  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  what  we  have  before  us. 

I  recall  very  well  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  former  chsdrman  of  the 
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Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
Magnuson,  suggesting  that  maybe  we 
should  do  what  some  State  legislatures 
do;  In  other  words,  have  1  year  on  au- 
thorizing legislation  of  various  kinds 
and  1  year— 1  year— devoted  to  discuss- 
ing appropriations. 

Now.  if  we  had  an  omnibus  bUi,  I 
presume  we  would  take  at  least  a  month 
on  it.  But,  in  this  case,  we  have  3  days— 
3  days— to  discuss  the  12  appropriations 
bills.  With  all  fairness,  after  all.  two- 
thirds  of  the  spending  Is  involved  In  the 
Defense  appropriation,  Labor-HHS  ap- 
propriation, neither  of  which  we  have 
had  1  minute  to  discuss  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  So  we  are  passing— brought 
before  us,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  said  so  well,  brought  before  us 
for  a  full  year— measures  that  may  have 
the  force  of  law  until  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  without  any  real  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  kind  of  deUberatlons.  the 
kind  of  discussions,  and  the  kind  of  con- 
siderations that  we  should  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  no 
chance  in  conference  for  any  detailed 
examination  of  this  bill.  So  that  the 
whole  process  of  debate,  discussion,  delib- 
eration, conference  consideration  and 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  Is  to  be 
abbreviated,  as  I  understand  it,  under 
the  bill  as  proposed,  to  just  3  days. 

I  might  point  out  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  Reagan,  has  not 
asked  for  this.  Be  has  not  Indicated  he 
wants  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  from 
West  Virginia  is  a  logical  amendment,  a 
sensible  amendment.  It  would  keep  the 
Senate  on  the  right  track.  I  am  cer- 
tainly delighted  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Before  I  yield  the  floor.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  September  30.  1981.  date  is  not 
In  the  uontlnuing  resolution  by  virtue 
of  any  action  that  could  be  assigned  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
That  language  was  In  the  continuing 
resolution  when  it  came  over  from  the 
other  body.  So  I  do  not  attempt  to  as- 
sign any  blame  here  or  any  fault.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  correct  what  I  think  Is 
a  mistake— not  a  mistake,  but  correct 
an  action  which  will  prove  to  be  a  mis- 
take. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very  long. 
But  I  do  believe  there  are  some  outstand- 
ing points  about  this  proposal  here  and 
the  course  it  can  take  that  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
Senate.  For  that  reason.  I  ask  that  we 
might  have  quiet  and  ask  those  who 
have  conferences  about  other  things  to 
subside  so  we  can  concentrate  on  this. 

Madam  President,  in  the  flrst  place, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  done  a 
remarkable  job,  an  extensive  piece  of 
work,  day  and  night  all  year.  He  has 
classed  himself  already  with  some  of 
the  great  chairmen  that  I  have  known — 
Bridges  of  New  Hampshire,  for  one: 
Russell  of  Georgia;  an  outstanding  one. 


who  was  not  chairman,  but  Saltonstall 
of  Massachusetts:  and  the  great  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith  of  Maine,  as  well  as 
others.  It  is  amazing  the  way  he  has 
gathered  all  of  this  together  under  the 
pressure  of  time  and  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  the  request  and  the  lltUe 
time  he  had  compared  with  the  pressure 
on  other  fronts  this  year  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Reagan's  plan.  I  am  really  proud 
of  him  as  a  fellow  Member  of  this  body 
and  commend  him  liighly  for  what  he 
has  done. 

I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  one  of  his  better  days  or  one  of 
his  better  scores  In  connection  with  sub- 
ordinating the  whole  appropriation 
family  to  a  littie  continuing  resolution 
concept  that  is,  more  or  less,  not  an 
illegitimate  child  but  kind  of  spawned 
in  distress  or  pressure  in  the  last  20,  25, 
or  30  years,  the  ccmtlnuing  resolution. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  you  would  have 
been  laughed  out  of  town  if  you  had  pro- 
posed that  we  put  the  whole  calendar, 
the  whole  year,  under  the  provisions  of 
a  continuing  resoluticm,  unless  the  world 
had  caught  fire  all  of  a  sudden  or  some- 
thing like  a  nuclear  war  wias  going  on. 
Those  things  would  just  not  have  been 
tolerated  here  just  a  few  years  ago. 

I  have  not  heard  cmything  about  the 
President  asking  for  this  procedure  here 
to  provide  to  cover  the  wh(^e  year  under 
a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  rub  of  this 
thing  is  It  Is  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  car- 
ried on  in  an  ordinary  way  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
You  can  say  what  you  will,  but  there  Is 
where  the  Senate  does  its  effective  work. 
That  is  where  it  perfects  the  language 
and  sentences  into  sound  law.  That  is 
where  the  comparison  work  is  done  day 
and  night  and  month  after  month.  That 
is  where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  hi^ily 
competent  staff  members — many  of  them 
are— with  years  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge and  know-how,  who  know  some- 
thing about  all  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment and  a  great  deal — a  great  deal.  In- 
deed—about the  ones  that  they  are  work- 
ing on. 

Now,  are  we  just  going  to  have  a  scare 
story?  I  have  not  even  heard  a  scare 
story.  No  other  reasim  has  been  given  for 
the  Senate  not  to  play  Its  normal  role 
to  operate  through  these  committees  and 
come  back  here  with  reasoning  and  com- 
monsense  and  wisdom,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  cranked  into  the  terms  of  these 
bills  according  to  the  membership's  work 
and  according  to  the  best  that  they 
could  do  with  the  problem. 

I  take  this  quite  seriously.  The  Senate 
will  regret  the  day,  I  think,  if  they  just 
abandon  all  these  Items  of  procedure, 
work,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  real 
matters  assigned  to  them  under  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  which  I  have  outlined. 

I  cannot  find  any  mention  in  the  rules 
of  the  words  "continuing  resolution." 
They  may  be  there.  As  I  remember  the 
ancestry  of  this,  it  was  just  devised  to 
cover  a  few  days'  time. 

Madam  President,  will  you  ask  staff 
members  to  cease  their  conversations  for 
just  a  few  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  to  continue  operations  for  a  few 
days,  taking  the  best  figures  available, 
current  law,  continuing  the  operations  of 
the  Government  during  that  span  of 
time. 

It  is  really  just  a  kind  of  authorization 
resolution  and  an  appropriation  resolu- 
tion all  cranked  into  one,  and  It  serves  a 
good  purpose.  It  will  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose here.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  being 
used  in  its  normal  fashion. 

But,  Madam  President,  no  reason  has 
yet  been  given  for  this  Idea  of  covering 
the  whole  year.  I  emptiasize  that  the 
President  has  not  said  tliat  tilings  are  in 
such  a  turmoil  at  home,  abroad,  or  any- 
where, that  he  needs  all  this  authority  to 
operate.  Just  as  sure  as  we  set  up  this 
precedent,  abuses  of  it  will  come,  rep- 
etition of  it  will  come.  We  will  rue  the 
day  when  we  set  up  here  as  respected 
proceedings,  respected  on  this  floor  and 
by  the  American  people,  rules  like  this. 
That  is  what  a  continuing  resolution  is. 
It  Is  a  rule,  to  some  degree  at  best,  but 
for  some  motive  that  we  cannot  even  ex- 
plain ourselves.  The  reason  has  not  been 
given  and  was  not  given  yesterday  In  the 
committee  meeting. 

I  do  not  assign  any  personal  blame,  In 
my  mind,  to  any  Member,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  that  impression. 

I  warn,  however,  that  we  will  rue  the 
day.  and  we  will  get  into  more  trouble 
than  we  are  in  already  with  this  year's 
work,  if  we  now  tlirow  this  continuing 
resolution  out  as  the  best  that  we  can 
have  and  put  it  on  the  basis  of  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Just  read  the  resolution  and  you  will 
see  it.  It  says  September  30.  It  is  un- 
believable that  we  could  take  that  seri- 
ously and  go  Into  this  thing  blind,  mak- 
ing it  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  will  vote  for  a  lesser  time,  of  course, 
but  I  hope  It  will  not  end  here  In  just  a 
contest  as  to  who  has  the  most  votes  to 
make  It  30  days  or  whether  we  v,ant  to 
make  It  11  months.  It  certainly  ought  not 
be  decided  on  that  point. 

I  hope  reconsideration  would  lead  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  for  30  days.  If  nec- 
essary, and  then  pass  the  resolution  in 
the  regular  way.  Certainly,  as  much  as 
we  have  already  faced  this  year,  we  are 
not  ready  to  nm  from  something  Just  be- 
cause it  is  a  problem,  based  on  all  the 
problems  we  have  had  to  vote  on  in  the 
first  6  or  7  months. 

I  think  Senators  have  proven  their 
mettie,  their  political  mettie.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  the  hard  ones  as  well  as 
the  easy  ones.  I  do  not  think  we  are  faced 
with  anything  that  is  insuperable  from 
here  on  out.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  let 
us  face  It  and  do  It.  rather  than  to  resort 
to  this  weaseUy  method,  as  I  see  It,  and 
thereby  set  a  precedent. 

The  committees  are  already  being  In- 
veigled In  various  ways,  some  of  which  I 
think  may  be  necessary,  but  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  necessary  In  any  way. 

I  want  to  close  by  sa.vlng  that  I  have 
no  personal  grievance  with  anyone,  not 
any.  But  we  have  to  stand  up  and  flght 
for  some  of  the  groxmd  rules,  for  some  of 
the  Drinciples  Involved,  for  some  of  the 
machinery  In  this  body  which  has  proven 
Itself  over  decades  and  decades  and  dec- 
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ades.  U  there  is  a  real  emergency  about 
something,  resort  to  emergency  meas- 
ures, but  believe  me  this  joint  resolution 
is  not  an  emergency  and  it  is  not  needed. 
We  should  go  back  to  the  more  ordinary 
methods  of  meeting  these  problems. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  rise  for  a  few  brief  remarks. 
First,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  those  great  words  of  wisdom  spoken 
by  a  very  wise  man,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi., 
Senator  Stennis.  He  has  been  in  this 
body  long  enough  to  have  seen  the  drift 
of  what  is  happening  throuc^hout  this 
appropriations  process.  I  believe  he  Is 
warning  us  of  a  signal  danger  if  we  con- 
tinue to  operate  this  country  by  way  of  a 
continuing  resolution  of  this  sort. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  suggest  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  pay  close 
heed  to  this  very  wise  man  and  what  he 
has  stated  about  what  we  are  about  to  do, 
with  the  committee  structure,  with  the 
appropriations  process,  and  with  the  de- 
cisionmaking that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
abdicating,  if  we  do  not  shorten  the  time 
of  this  particular  continuing  resolution 
that  Is  now  before  this  body. 

If  I  might  put  it  this  wav.  Madam 
President,  what  we  are  really  doing  is  we 
are  admitting  today  on  this  black 
Wednesday  that  we  no  longer  run  this 
system,  but  the  system  is  now  running 
us. 

We  have  to  get  control  of  that  svstem. 
We  do  not  get  control  of  it  imless  we  run 
that  system.  We  do  not  nm  that  system 
unless  we  allow  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee and  the  authorizing  committees  to 
operate  in  the  manner  they  were  In- 
tended to  operate. 

That  abdicating  is  exactly  what  I  fear 
we  are  about  to  do  today  if  we  do  not 
shorten  the  time  for  this  particular  con- 
tinuine  resolution. 

Basically,  as  all  of  us  know,  this  is  a 
piggv-back  resolution.  We  are  piggy- 
backing every  good  and  bad  program  to- 
gether into  one  package.  As  sure  as  we 
are  in  this  Chamber  th's  afternoon,  we 
are  going  to  Ije  here  at  11:30  Friday  eve- 
ning. We  are  going  to  hear  voices. 

In  no  way  do  I  imnugn  the  character, 
the  integrity,  the  ability  of  my  great 
friend  from  Oregon,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. There  is  not  a  more  diligent  public 
servant  in  this  country  than  Senator 
Hatfield. 

But  on  Friday  evening,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, what  are  we  going  to  hear?  We  are 
going  to  hear,  "Oh.  my.  no  one  is  going 
to  get  their  social  securitv  checks.  No  one 
at  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
going  to  get  paid  tomorrow.  No  one  out 
there  who  is  receiving  AFDC  payments 
will  get  their  payments  on  the  day  they 
supposed  to  because  the  Government  is 
going  to  shut  down." 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  be  hear- 
ing in  just  a  very  few  hours  during  the 
time  we  are  in  this  Chamber  debating 
this  resolution  at  this  time.  We  have 
heard  it  for  years  and  unless  we  do  some- 


thing about  it  now,  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  hear  it  for  years. 

What  we  are  going  to  be  doing  is  graft- 
ing onto  appropriations  bills  every  popu- 
lar and  impopular  program  and  cause 
that  we  can  imagine.  We  are  going  to  be 
limiting  debate  on  the  B-1  bomber;  we 
are  going  to  be  limiting  debate  on  the 
MX  missile;  we  are  going  to  be  basically 
giving  a  blank  check,  I  think,  to  the  Pen- 
tagon for  then  next  year  of  over  $200  bil- 
lion—the first  time  in  history  that  the 
appropriation  has  been  that  high. 

We  are  abdicating  our  role.  Madam 
President,  and  I  hope  mv  colleagues  will 
listen  to  the  wise  words  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Misslssiopi  and 
will  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
first.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  generous,  kind  remarks  made  by  the 
minority  leader  and  by  my  very  good 
compatriot  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stennis  of  Mississippi, 
and  the  kind  remarks  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  . 

Madam  President,  I  think  that  the 
minority  leader  raised  a  very  significant 
point  when  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  September  30  date  was  placed 
on  this  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  Democratic  Party 
that  now  controls  that  House.  As  of  yes- 
terday, I  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and,  through  them,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  discussed  the  matter  with 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ship of  the  House  indicated  a  very  strong 
commitment  to  the  September  30  date. 

I  just  want  to  raise  that  as  part  of  the 
record  so  there  can  be  no  implication 
here  that  there  is  a  partisan  issue  at 
stake.  There  is  not. 

Jamie  Whtttew.  the  longtime,  very 
dLstineuished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appronriations.  said  this 
was  debated  in  the  House  Aopropriations 
Committee  and  came  out  of  that  House 
Appropriations  Committee  with  a  imanl- 
mous  vote. 

It  was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  as  I  say,  yesterday  afternoon. 
When  I  was  discussing  matters  with  the 
Speaker,  I  asked  him  about  the  date  and 
he  said, 

I  support  the  position  of  the  House  and 
of  the  chairman  of  the  House  Approprlatlone 
Committee.  Mr.  Whltten. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  there  Is  no 
implication  here  in  any  way  that  this  is 
somehow  evolving  into  a  partisan 
question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  Senator's  remarks  about  the 
partisan  nature  of  this.  It  is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  It  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  There  are  issues  over  procedure 
and  over  preserving  the  riehts  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  know  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  do  it,  when  voting  on 


matters  as  momentous  as  those  contained 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  are  quite 
accurate  about  what  occurred  in  the 
House.  But  I  do  believe  many  Democrats 
there  are  now  having  second  thoughts 
and  perhaps  many  Republicans  are,  too. 
I  know  it  is  true  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  there. 

The  realization  is  growing  there  that 
decisions  are  being  made  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  all  the  impact  tn 
terms  of  programs  and  dollars.  I  think 
that  had  the  Issue  come  before  the 
House  in  a  situation  other  than  voting 
on  the  previous  question,  which  was  the 
I}arliamentary  twist  which  it  took,  and 
had  there  been  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter more  carefully,  we  might  have  found 
msmy  Members  of  the  House  feeling 
quite  differently  than  was  reflected  in 
the  vote  actually  taken  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California.  It  Is 
the  right  of  anyone  to  change  a  view  or 
position  on  the  matter.  I  only  indicate 
mv  information  as  to  the  leadership  po- 
sition in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  say,  the  minority  leader  hlmseU 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider this  such  a  matter.  I  just  want  to 
imderscore  that  point  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  here 
today. 

Madam  President,  I  think  there  is  also 
an  assumption  that  we  are  somehow  ex- 
tending this  for  a  whole  year,  meaning 
there  will  be  little  or  no  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
the  appropriations  process.  I  remind  the 
body  that  we  are  functioning  now  under 
a  continuing  resolution,  which  has  in  no 
way  inhibited  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. We  have  passed  9  of  the  13  bills  out 
of  the  full  committee.  We  have  had 
7  appropriations  bills  on  the  floor  and 
have  5  in  conference  or  completing  con- 
ference work.  All  13  bills  have  functioned 
and  actually  been  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Remember,  Madam  President,  this  Is 
but  a  contingency  as  to  the  question  of 
the  future  of  these  bills.  In  other  words, 
when  these  bills  are  completed  by  Con- 
gress and  when  they  are  passed  by  the 
President,  they  drop  out  of  the  continur 
ing  resolution.  There  is  no  guarantee  or 
no  assumption  that  should  be  made  that 
all  the  appropriations  bills  are  going  to 
continue  under  the  resolution  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  But  let  me  just  outline  the 
other  side  of  the  coin. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
here  poses  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
the  appropriations  process,  far  more 
than  anything  I  have  faced  since  I  have 
been  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  shall  state  why. 

Remember  that  tf  we  should  adopt 
December  18  as  the  date  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
assuming  that  there  are  unsigned  bills 
that  still  exist  somewhere  in  the  pipeline, 
let  me  remind  the  Members  that  those 
bills  then  under  a  third  continuing  reso- 
lution are  all  vulnerable  for  any  amend- 
ments, any  changes  that  have  been  made 
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In  the  committees,  or  any  process  in  the 
whole  appropriation  process. 

Let  me  also  remmd  Senators  as  to 
even  those  appropriations  bills  that  have 
been  signed  into  law  we  can,  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  go  back  into 
those.  I,  frankly,  have,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  grown  weary  about 
having  to  fight  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
every  few  months.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  all  frank- 
ness, that  could  be  an  issue  again  on 
Decemkter  18,  because  that  bill  is  open 
and  vulnerable  if  H  has  not  been  signed 
into  law;  and  if  it  has  been  signed  into 
law,  aa.  amendment  can  be  offered  to 
that  new  continuing  resolution  that  then 
deletes  the  money  that  has  already  been 
signed  into  law.  Or  that  could  be  true 
of  the  Cardinal,  a  train  in  Amtrak,  or 
the  second  powerhouse  at  Bonneville,  or 
any  other  action  that  has  lieen  decided 
by  this  body.  The  appropriations  process 
is  open  totally  to  a  new  continuing  reso- 
lution on  anything  that  has  been  done, 
that  is  being  done,  or  that  is  in  process 
of  being  done. 

Madam  President,  let  me  also  indicate 
that  we  are  facing  second  concurrent 
resolution  and  we  shall  be  into  that  situ- 
ation for  mandated  levels  that  usurp, 
some  people  feel,  the  appropriations 
rights.  That  will  be  determined  by  this 
body  through  the  concurrent  resolution 
process. 

Third,  let  me  remind  Senators  that 
we  shall  be  involved  in  the  fiscal  1983 
year.  So,  here  we  are,  asking  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  after  going 
through  this  long  exercise  we  have  gone 
through  in  executing  our  responsibil- 
ities on  13  appropriations  bills,  to  open 
them  all  up  to  vulnerability  by  Decem- 
ber 18  again  under  a  third  continuing 
resolution.  We  are  asking  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  take  that  respon- 
sibility, then  to  come  up  with  new  ap- 
propriations measures. 

Madam  President,  let  me  also  say  that 
in  this  period  that  we  have  been  imder 
this  continuing  resolution,  there  have 
been  new  budget  requests,  new  add-ons, 
new  directions;  there  has  been  a  constant 
turnover  of  figures  and  economic  as- 
sumptions and  budgetary  requests  and 
add-ons  and  subtractions. 

No.  let  me  say,  we  are  endangering  the 
appropriations  process,  putting  it  into 
an  impossible  task  if  we  extend  this  to 
December  18. 

Let  me  then  speak  to  the  various 
agencies.  What  in  the  world  can  you 
expect  of  a  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  its  commitments  and  its  pro- 
grams, in  relation  to  its  Federal  pro- 
grams or  the  State  programs  or  the 
coimty  programs  or  the  city  programs, 
if  they  do  not  have  any  kind  of  under- 
standing of  what  the  base  of  this  opera- 
tion is  going  to  be?  If  we  extend  this 
to  December  18,  we  are  saying  to  all 
these  agencies.  "You  can't  make  deci- 
sions, you  can't  do  things  that  will  com- 
mit you  to  a  full  year."  We  are  creating 
an  impossible  administrative  task  within 
the  agencies  to  be  able  to  predict  and 
project  their  commitments  and  their 
programs  because  they  do  not  know 
what  the  figure  is  going  to  be,  only  until 
December    18,   and   then   that  can   be 


changed  with  a  new  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  we  are  anxious 
to  really  make  a  chowder  here  that  is  go- 
ing to  haimt  us,  by  dumping  in  all  these 
things  and  then  stirring  them  up  again 
and  trying  to  resolve  them  again  within 
a  few  weeks  or  a  couple  of  months,  we 
should  support  this  resolution. 

I  believe — and  I  have  made  my  com- 
mitment, and  I  think  the  record  will 
stand — that  we  have  aggressively  pur- 
sued the  appropriations  process  during 
this  continuing  resolution  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  minority  leader  indicated  that  we 
have  five  bills  here  waiting  in  conference 
or  in  some  process  of  conference  reports. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  cannot 
control  the  business  on  the  Senate  floor. 
We  are  to  control  and  act  upon  the  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  us.  which  we 
have  done.  I  assure  the  Senate  of  my 
continued  vigorous  and  aggressive  as- 
sault on  that  responsibility,  to  complete 
the  task  and  to  do  it  in  the  proper  way 
and  in  the  least  time  necessary  to  accom- 
plish it. 

So  I  plead  not  to  open  a  Pandora's  box. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  will  be  doing. 
We  will  be  opening  a  Pandora's  box  again 
within  a  few  months,  with  every  one  of 
the  13  bills.  They  will  all  Ije  subject  to 
having  an  amendment  or  a  decision  that 
will  supersede  the  actions  taken,  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  even  whether  they  are 
signed  into  law. 

So  this,  to  me,  is  not  the  right  direction 
to  take,  to  make  orderly  Government 
possible  and  to  maintain  the  orderly 
process  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  have  any  contin- 
uing resolution.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi :  This,  to  me,  is  not  the 
way  to  do  business.  But  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  not  have  an  option. 
We  are  forced  into  this  situation  at  this 
time. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  that,  we  have  performed  our 
functions  and  duties  in  a  remarkable  way 
to  get  these  bills  out  of  committee. 

I  have  no  assurance  that  the  President 
will  sign  any  of  these  bills.  The  President 
may  decide  to  veto  them,  if  he  thinks  we 
should  go  back  to  revising  the  bills,  and 
so  forth.  But  let  that  happen  in  an  or- 
derly process  of  either  sustaining  the  veto 
or  overriding  the  veto  and  then  having 
the  committee  revise  it.  But  do  not  force 
us  into  revising  and  opening  up  every 
one  of  the  13  bills  because  the  President 
may  have  vetoed  one. 

That  is  why  I  say  I  think  the  30th 
date  maintains  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess in  a  far  better  way  than  the  18th  of 
December. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  more  persuasive 
or  eloquent  or  knowledgeable,  for  that 
matter,  in  this  area  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  but  I  just 
do  not  imderstand  his  argument.  I  do 
not  understand  the  argiiment. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  and  as  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  has  just  told  us,  we  have  acted 
on  every  appropriation  bill.  We  have  fin- 
ished our  committee  work  on  every  ap- 
propriation bill,  without  exception.  They 
have  all  been  acted  on,  as  page  32  of  the 
calendar  today  reports.  They  are  all  out 
of  committee. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  sent 
eight  of  these  13  bills  to  conference.  The 
Senate  itself  has  acted  an  them.  So  we 
have  only  a  relatively  few  other  bills  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on. 

We  have  until  December  18  to  do  our 
job;  and  if  we  extend  this  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  it  seems  to  me  to  signal  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  that  job  in  some  of 
these  cases  throughout  the  entire  year. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why,  having  done  our  committee 
woi*,  having  reported  the  bill,  having 
the  bill  scheduled  to  be  acted  on,  we  can- 
not act  in  the  next  30  days. 

If  the  Senator  will  suggest  that  we 
extend  it  until  February,  perhaps  we  can 
work  out  a  compromise.  But  to  have  this 
go  until  September  30,  so  thai,  through- 
out the  entire  year,  we  are  acting  on  a 
continuing  resolution,  is  beyond  this 
Senator's  imderstanding,  as  to  why  we 
have  to  do  that.  I  do  not  see  any  merit 
in  it.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  to  try  to 
clarify  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  de- 
scribe what  happens  to  an  appropriation 
bill  under  a  continuing  resolution  once 
the  President  has  signed  it?  Obviously, 
it  has  passed  Congress  and  has  gone  to 
the  White  House.  What  happens  to  that 
appropriation  bill  when  the  President 
signs  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  sim- 
ply becomes  law.  It  replaces  the  pro- 
vision in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  supersedes  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  drops  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  drops  out;  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  that  that  no 
longer  is  a  part  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  And  we  lose  the 
discipline  of  having  a  continuing  reso- 
lution— discipline  on  us,  discipline  on  the 
President,  discipline  on  the  House. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  we  have  in  this, 
I  remind  the  Senator,  the  language  of 
the  bills  that  have  not  followed  into  the 
conference  situation.  So  we  are  still  at 
a  lower  level  for  those  bills  to  be  acted 
upon  in  conference. 

I  ask  a  second  question.  Let  us  take 
this  hypothetical  situation :  Will  the  Sen- 
ator tell  us  what  will  happen  to  a  bill 
once  it  has  completed  conference  but  has 
not  been  acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  as  to 
the  conference  report,  such  as  the  HUD 
bill  today  and  four  others  we  have  com- 
pleted, but  which  are  still  here,  and  the 
December  18  date  comes  and  goes? 
What  are  we  faced  with  then,  so  far  as 
those  bills  are  concerned  that  have  not 
been  acted  unon  and  sent  down  to  the 
President?  What  happens  at  that  point? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Obviously,    under 
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those  circumstances,  we  would  have  to 
pass  another  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  third  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  reason 
why  it  seems  to  me  that  then  we  have 
pressure,  we  have  discipline,  we  have 
force,  and  we  have  a  reason  to  pass  those 
bills  we  have  not  acted  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  asking  for 
a  situation  in  which  we  are  going  to  be 
in  this  never-never  land,  a  kind  of  area 
where  we  have  not  had  discussion,  de- 
bate, or  determination  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  where  we  have  not  decided  it, 
because  we  have  kicked  away,  thrown 
away,  the  discipline  that  would  require 
us  otherwise  to  act. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  indi- 
cate where  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  in  the  appropriations  process 
there  has  been  any  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
discipline? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  President,  him- 
self, said,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  pointed  out.  that  he 
has  yet  to  get  an  appropriation  bill  from 
Congress.  Of  course,  we  were  supposed 
to  act  on  that  by  September  30  of  this 
year,  and  we  did  not  do  it.  There  seems 
to  be  a  breakdown  somewhere — not  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  because 
we  have  reported  all  our  bills. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
performing  its  function  and  getting  these 
bills  reported. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  could  have  done 
a  better  job.  We  did  not  report  some  of 
these  until  September.  I  have  great  ad- 
miration for  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  reason  was  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  us  to  hold  off.  which 
we  did. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  that  an  indication 
of  a  lack  of  discipline  on  our  part? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  a  lack  of  discipline  on  our  part, 
but  it  is  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part 
of  the  system.  The  President  made  his 
decis'on  to  postpone  it,  and  we  went 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  appropriations  process,  and  the 
Senator  has  answered  that  there  has  not 
been. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  been  a 
lack  in  the  process  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  acted  on  these  appro- 
priations b'.lls  by  September  30.  which 
we  should  have  done.  That  is  in  the 
process,  and  it  would  take  time  to  explain 
it.  I  would  not  put  it  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  need  not  go  back 
and  review  the  history,  that  by  Septem- 
ber 30  we  were  in  reconciliation  and  a 
few  other  things  over  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  no  control. 

We  have  acceded  to  the  request  made 
by  the  President. 

I  challenge  this  implication  that  some- 
how we  have  a  lack  of  discipline. 

The  system  may  have  broken  down  on 
occasion.  The  system  may  have  had  some 


irregularities.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  evidence  of  a  lack  of  discipline. 
Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the 
highest  degree  of  belief  in  the  integrity 
of  the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  of  this  Senate. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right. 
The   majority    leader    and   minority 
leader   have   stated    publicly   and   fre- 
quently that  they  are  going  to  expedite 
the  whole  matter  of  handling  these  bills 
and  get  them  acted  upon  with  prefer- 
ence, with  priority,  and  in  an  expeditious 
maimer. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  any  reason  to  disbelieve  that  com- 
mitment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  point  out  that 
my  leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  is  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  think  that  amend- 
ment speaks  very  clearly  for  his  position, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  general  position 
taken  by  our  party  when  we  had  a  cau- 
cus and  discussed  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Most  Members  of 
our  body  agree  that  we  should  support 
the  amendment  because  we  should  act  on 
this  by  December  18  and  by  making  a 
continuing  resolution  expire  at  that  time 
we  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
persist  and  act  on  it.  I  think  all  of  us 
need  discipline. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  might  just  ob- 
serve, it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  is 
arguing  we  have  to  have  this  resolution 
date  in  order  to  keep  the  leadership's 
feet  to  the  (ire.  I  do  not  accept  that.  I 
believe  when  the  leadership  publicly  and 
frequently  has  stated  that  it  is  going  to 
expedite  the  handling  of  these  bills,  then 
I  feel  that  the  leadership's  integrity  Is 
not  to  be  challenged,  and  I  frankly  do 
not  believe  we  have  to  have  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  keep  their  feet  to  the 
fire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon  I  am  not  going  to  be 
put  in  a  position  of  saying  anything  crit- 
ical of  my  good  friend  from  Tennessee. 
He  is  a  wonderful  gentleman,  he  is  a  bril- 
liant Senator,  he  is  a  great  majority 
leader,  he  is  a  Republican,  but  then  no 
one  is  perfect. 

So.  Madam  President,  this  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  leadership  but  the  fact  is 
that  somehow,  someway,  we  should  have 
acted  on  all  of  our  appropriations  bil's, 
had  them  enacted  and  down  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  by  Septem- 
ber 30. 

This  is  November  18.  and  we  still  have 
not  sent  a  single  appropriations  bill 
down.  I  do  not  th'nk  we  ran  get  up  here 
and  say  we  have  discipline  when  we 
have  not  been.  We  are  certainly  going  to 
kiss  away  what  discipline  we  have  if  we 
put  the  continuing  resolution  date  as 
September  30.  1982,  almost  a  full  year 
away  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Congress  lose  the  pressure  that  we 
should  have  to  report  these  in  an  orderly 
way  and  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  noth'ng  further  to  add  to  the  argu- 
ment. I  think  that  the  question  is  fairly 
clearly  stated.  I  think  really  that  the 


leadership  Is  remarkable  leadership  in 
the  Senate.  I  have  every  bit  of  faith  in 
their  statements  and  commitments.  I 
feel  the  leadership  functions  without  the 
necessity  of  arm-twisting,  of  having 
feet  put  to  the  fire,  of  having  some  kind 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  discipline 
imposed  from  this  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment that  otherwise  they  might  not  ex- 
ercise. 

I  think  really  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  move  that  date  and  at  the  same  time 
I  argue  that  the  appropriations  process 
will  be  made  even  more  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  handle  all  of  those  actions 
that  we  must  handle  within  that  time 
frame  of  a  second  concurrent  resolution 
with  the  mandated  figures  that  will  be 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  that  time  with  moving  on  fiscal  year 
1983  and  with  the  probability  of  having 
to  go  to  a  third  continuing  resolution  at 
least  to  handle  one  or  more  of  those  ap- 
propriations measures  that  have  not 
been  either  signed  or  wherever  they 
may  be  in  the  process. 

So,  I  just  wish  to  avoid  the  third  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  wish  to  avoid  all 
these  matters,  and  that  is  why  with 
great  reluctance  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  minority  leader  as 
I  did  oppose  it  for  these  reasons  and 
certainly  nothing  in  any  way  would  im- 
ply anything  personal  or  any  other  mat- 
ter. I  just  have  great  respect  for  him, 
but  I  do  believe  that  this  does  make  it 
impossible  to  function  in  an  orderly  way. 
Several  Senators.  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  is  in- 
deed faced  with  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion. This  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

"ITie  overriding  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  which  way  or  which 
time  frame  will  bring  about  the  smaller 
increase  in  Government  spending. 

I  am  not  totally  clear  as  to  which 
would  be  the  better  course. 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  Mav  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee:  As  I  under- 
stand the  thrust  of  his  comments  in  re- 
gard to  the  pending  amendment,  he  feels 
that  by  having  the  continuing  resolution 
expire  on  September  30.  10  months  from 
now.  rather  than  1  month  from  now. 
that  in  the  apnropriations  process  the 
amount  of  spending  probably  would  not 
be  as  great  as  it  might  be  if  the  continu- 
ing resolution  Isisted  for  only  30  days 
and  then  would  undoubtedly  need  to  be 
renewed  bevond  that  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  possibility  is  based  upon  our 
past  experience  of  amendments  offered 
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to  add  back  or  to  add  to,  that  every  time 
we  have  a  vehicle  that  broadens  that 
possibUity  to  Include  all  13  bills  that 
likelihood  Is  greater  than  when  we  let 
those  bills  drop  out  one  at  a  time  from 
under  that  continuing  resolution  once 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  worked  their  will  and 
the  President  has  signed  it. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  face  the 
probability  of  a  third  continuing  resolu- 
tion, but  that  third  continuing  resolu- 
tion does  not  restrict  itself  to  just  one 
or  two  of  the  unenacted-upon  bills.  It 
opens  up  all  of  th?  appropriations  and 
there  can  be  always  reaching  back  into 
the  action  already  completed  with  new 
requests  or  the  economic  conditions  have 
worsened  in  certain  areas  and  therefore 
we  need  to  add  back  to  certain  programs 
that  have  already  been  determined  at  a 
previous  date. 

So  from  that  standpoint  I  say  the 
likelihood  is  there  and  the  likelihood 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  some- 
what inclined  to  that  view  also,  not  per- 
manently inclined,  but  somewhat  in- 
clined. 

I  remember  in  the  spring  of  1980  the 
atmosphere  In  the  Senate  was  one  of 
holding  down  spending.  As  we  got  into 
June,  July,  and  August,  as  the  months 
went  by,  the  atmosphere  was  to  increase 
spending. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  we  get  closer  to 
election — is  that  what  the  Senator  is 
suggesting? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  No,  I  was 
not  equating  it  to  the  election  because 
this  is  not  an  election  year.  I  Just  am 
equating  it  to  the  passage  of  time.  As 
time  goes  by.  more  and  more  reasons 
seem  to  develop  as  to  why  we  need  more 
spending. 

That  is  why  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  longer  date,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon correctly  in  his  analj^is. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  have 
cited  certain  dangers  in  having  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  run  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year,  and  they  may  have  a  point, 
but  I  think  a  mere  1 -month  extension 
is  impractical.  It  would  insure  reopening 
all  these  issues  and  probably  create  more 
spending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.)  would 
also  consider  the  fact  that  what  we  may 
be  doing  if  we  accept  the  longer  date, 
we  may  be  insuring  lesser  appropriations 
for  defense.  Mr.  President,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  Senate  not  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  debate  and 
make  decisions  on  our  defense  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  appropriated 
for  defense  is  the  largest  in  the  Nation's 
history,  It  incorporates  fimdlng  for  de- 
cisions which  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, and  which  will  be  with  us  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade  and  beyond. 

The  Senate  has  a  deep  responsibility  to 
thoroughly  consider  the  import  of  these 
decisions.  As  the  continuing  resolution 
is  now  constructed,  the  defense  funding 
level  will  be  the  lower  of  the  House  or 
Senate.  This  results  In  the  Senate 
•ndorsing  the  lower  House  funding  level. 


about  $15  billion  lower  than  the  Senate 
bill. 

It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  to  ex- 
pect or  at  least  realize  the  prospect  that 
the  Senate  may  never  see  a  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  considered  before  the  end 
of  the  session  if  we  pass  the  continuing 
resolution  with  the  September  30,  1982 
expiration  date. 

Tltere  has  been  a  rumor  that  a  Senator 
will  move  to  substitute  not  only  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  bill  level  but  also  the 
text  of  that  bill  itself  for  the  continuing 
resolution.  Whether  that  nmior  is  well- 
founded  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  this 
can  be  done.  It  is  an  unusual  procedure, 
but  that  is  what  we  are  seeing  here,  an 
unusual  procedure. 

It  still  does  not  guarantee  that  the 
Senate  as  a  body  will  have  the  appropri- 
ate omiortunity  to  debate  this  defense 
program  in  the  responsible  way  and  the 
full  way  that  the  Nation  expects  it  to. 

So  the  best  way  for  the  Seijiate  to  in- 
sure that  a  meaningful  debate  on  the 
Nation's  defense  occurs  is  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  By  support- 
ing that  amendment  Senators  will  guar- 
antee they  will  fulfill  their  constitutional 
role.  If  Senators  want  the  Senate- 
reported  defense  program,  a  program 
significantly  stronger  than  the  program 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, they  will  vote  for  my  amend- 
vasxA. 

A  vote  against  the  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  a  much  weaker  questionable  program 
for  defense  spending,  and  for  a  program 
fashioned  by  the  other  Chamber.  I  do 
not  think  that  most  Senators  will  find 
that  satisfactory. 

One  other  thing,  Mr.  President.  As  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Senate  debated  and 
made  a  decision  at  the  time  the  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill  was  before 
the  S«iate  in  support  of  the  retention  of 
the  Amtrak  train,  the  Cardinal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  plans  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  continuing  resolution  to  knock  out 
the  Cardinal.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  offered 
such  an  amendment  to  the  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  the  Senate  debated  that 
amendment  and  rejected  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  every  right  to  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution. 
But  I  am  obligated  to  leave  the  Senate 
today  at  5  o'clock,  and  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  now,  in  accordince  with 
the  riile,  that  I  be  excused  from  the  Sen- 
ate today  after  5  p Jn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  do  me  the  courtesy  of  coming  over 
and  offering  his  amendment  before  I 
leave  the  Senate. 

I  called  the  distinguished  Senator  sev- 
eral minutes  ago.  perhaps  20  or  30  min- 
utes ago,  and  requested  that  he  come  over 
and  offer  his  amendment.  He  has  every 
right  to  do  that,  and  I  respect  him  for 
that.  But  I  hope  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  will  have  to  be  gone  after  5  pjn. 
today  that  he  will  come  over  and  offer  the 


amendment  while  I  am  here  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
certainly  affect  my  State  and  Its  citizens. 
I  implore  and  beseech  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  come  to  the  floor  and  call  up 
his  amendment  so  that  we  can  debate  it 
and  the  Senate  can  act  on  It  before  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  the  Senate  Chamber.  I 
would  do  the  same  for  him  or  any  other 
Senator  under  those  circumstances. 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  yield  the 
floor  and  I  express  the  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  my  amendment  that  Is  now 
pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Ilje 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aui- 
sTRONc).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrrz) .  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATSR) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  I^aht)  Is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  IfAHY)   would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  394  Leg.] 
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Baucua 

Pord 

MltcbreU 

Pen(t«en 

aienn 

MoynUwa 
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Hart 

Nuan 

Boren 

Heflln 

P^ 

Brad'ey 

Ho.  line* 

Pro -mire 
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Huddleston 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Hvmphrey 

Randolph 

Byid.  Robert  C.  Inouy* 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Jackson 
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ChUea 

Jobnston 

Sasser 

cmnaton 
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Stmola 
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Levla 
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Looc 

WUUams 

nodd 
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E»>n 
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NATS— 48 
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Hatfield 
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Baker 

HawUiw 

Qu«yle 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Roth 
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Heinz 
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CbAfee 
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Schmltt 
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Simpson 

Cohen 

Kaaaebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kaoteo 

Stafford 
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Steveni 

DantoB 

Lu^ar 
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Dole 

Mattalu 

Tburmond 

Domentci 

ICattiiiglT 

Towv 

Duren<>erger 

McCiure 

Wallop 

East 

Muricowaki 

Wanier 

Own 

Nickles 

Wetctar 

Onmkwr 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTINO — 6 

AimatroBC 

BOKhWltB 

Oddwatcr 
Oorton 

Ummj 

So  Mr.  RoBCTi  C.  Byrb's  amendment 
(UP  No.  652)  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  <»i  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Vr    AMXNOHXNT    MO.    aS3 

(Puipoee:  To  chmng«  tb«  date  Tin  til  which 
funds  may  be  avaUable  to  March  30,  1982) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
which  would  change  the  September  30, 
1982.  date  to  March  30,  1982,  which  is 
the  date,  I  am  advised,  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  The  arguments  have  been 
made  on  the  amendment  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  know  of  no  new  argument 
to  make  on  my  amendment  that  I  did 
not  offer  before,  except  to  say  again  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  this  is  the 
date  the  President  requested  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
would  allow  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
other  appropriations  bills,  debate  them, 
and  act  upon  them  and  send  them  to  the 
President.  It  would  allow  the  Senate, 
then,  come  March  30, 1982,  to  take  a  new 
look  at  any  items  that  are  covered  by 
the  continuing  resolution  which  have 
not  been  superseded  by  action  on  appro- 
priations bills  prior  to  that. 

Therefore,  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the 
clerk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
EKT  C.  BYRD)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  863: 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted, 
strike  out  "December  19,  1991"  and  Insert 
"March  30.  1982." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  first  if  he  wishes 
to  make  any  remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  noth- 
ing more,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  with  the  exception  of  the  amend- 
ment on  page  27,  lines  9  through  22,  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  resolution  as  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  points  of  order  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  waived  by  reason 
thereof  and  that  the  excepted  amend- 
ment may  be  set  aside  by  agreement 
with  the  majority  and  minority  floor 
managers. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity ranking  member,  Mr.  Proxkire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  certainly  want  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  I  can  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man because  he  has  been  exceedingly 
fair  with  me  and  with  others  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  reiterate  that  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon   (Mr.    Packwood)     will    offer    his 


amendment  with  respect  to  the  Cardi- 
nal before  I  have  to  leave  town. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  exclude  from  the 
amendments  which  he  has  asked  to  have 
agreed  to  en  bloc  the  amendment  on 
page  7,  beginning  with  line  7  and  going 
through  page  14. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  imanimous-consent  request  at 
this  time,  because  we  would  have  to  ex- 
clude a  whole  section  of  the  bill  in  or- 
der to  get  to  the  point  of  the  Senator, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Meanwhile,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastem)  to 
handle  a  technical  amendment. 

UP  AMEintMKMT  NO.  654 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Foreign  Aartrtance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Provision  to  renect  Senate  action  Novem- 
ber 17.  1981) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  abstain  for  a  moment,  the 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 

that  there  is  a  requirement 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  to  handle  this 

technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  all  pending  amendments  are 
set  aside  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  now  recognized. 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastxn) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 654. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  14,  beginning  with  "(b)" 
strike  out  all  through  "1966."  on  page  6, 
line  23.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate  for  op- 
erations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  man- 
ner as  provided  for  In  such  Act  as  passed  the 
Senate  on  November  17,  1981,  as  If  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  Into  law,  notwithstanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  and  sec- 
tion 15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
AuthorlUes  Act  of  1966." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  of  a  technical  nature,  the 
provision  in  the  continuing  resolution 
that  pertains  to  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  refers  to  S.  1802,  the 
Senate  originated  bill,  as  it  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  as  of  November  20.  1981. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
change  this  language  to  reflect  the  action 
this  body  took  yesterday.  The  new  pro- 
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vision  for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  would,  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  read  "as  passed  the  Senate  on 
November  17, 1981." 

My  imderstanding  Is  that  Senator 
IMOUTK,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, has  reviewed  and  has  no  problem 
with  this  technical  amendment. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  will  agree  to  it  also. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  because 
it  puts  the  Senate  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations bill  in  a  position  to  deal  in 
the  conference  with  the  House.  It  gives 
us  a  reference  of  our  own  making. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (UP  654)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmOTTEX  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  on  page  21,  lines  9 
through  22,  section  112,  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended  be  considered  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment,  with  the  understanding 
that  no  point  of  order  be  considered  as 
having  been  raised  by  reason  thereof; 
and  that  the  excepted  amendment  may 
be  set  aside  by  agreement  of  the  majority 
and  minority  floor  leaders.  This  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  side  and  the 
minority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  line  6,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  12,  and  insert  the  following: 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1982; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1982: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  after  "1982";  Insert 
"and"; 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  18  and  19; 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  "October  1",  and 
Insert  "November  20"; 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "October  1".  and 
Insert  "November  20"; 
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On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  "October  1".  aDd 
Insert  "November  20"; 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  "October  1",  and 
Insert  "November  20": 

On  page  3,  line  20.  strike  "Provided.". 
through  and  including  the  end  of  line  25; 

On  page  4.  line  7,  after  "1981".  Insert  the 
following:  ";  Provided  further.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Senate 
reported  level  of  H.R.  4121.  entitled  'the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriations  Act,  1982,'  shall  be 
the  level  reported  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1981  (8.  Rept.  No.  97-192)  as  modi- 
fied on  November  17.  1981.«". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  "October  1",  and 
insert  "November  20"; 

On  page  5.  strike  line  4.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  13.  and  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1982  (S.  1802),  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  In  »he 
manner  as  provided  for  In  such  Act  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  November  3,  1981 
(S.  Rept.  No.  97-266),  and  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  as  of  November  20,  1981,  as  if 
such  Act  had  been  enacted  Into  law.  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  91- 
672.  and  section  15(a)  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956. 

On  page  5,  strike  line  24,  through  and  in- 
cluding page  6,  line  12,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  for  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  ind  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97- 
327)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  12.  1981,  as  if  such  Act  had  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

On  page  6,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike 
"House  of  Reoresentatlves  on  July  24,  1981", 
and  Insert  "Jtenate  on  November  6.  1981": 

On  page  7,  strike  line  1,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  6,  and  Insert  the  following: 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the 
Depaitment  of  iransportatlon  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  the  conference  report 
and  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-331) 
filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  13,  1981.  as  if  such  Act  had  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  "law.",  and  Insert 
the  following:  "law,  with  the  following  new 

title:  

TITLE  V 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  amount  of  the  Increase  In  contract 
authority  under  the  heading  "Housing  P«o- 

GRAMS.    ANNUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    FOR    ASSISTED 

HOUSING",  Shall  be  (885.357,427,  and  the 
amount  of  the  Increase  In  budget  authority 
under  such  heading  shall  be  $17,373,528,040. 

(2)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Housing  Programs,  housing  coun- 
seling ASSISTANCE",  Shall  be  (3,520,000. 

(3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Solar  Energt  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank,  assistance  for  solar  and  con- 
servation IMPROVEMENTS".  Shall  be  (22,000.- 
000. 

(4)  The  amoimt  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment,   COMMUNITY    development    GRANTS", 

shall  be  (3,450,000.000. 

(6)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment,   XTRBAN    development    ACTION    GRANTS" 

Shall  be  (440,000,000. 


(6)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Policy  Development  and  Research. 
RESEARCH  AND  txchmoloct",  Oball  be  (20.000.- 
000. 

(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading   "Fair  Housing   and  Equal  Oppor- 

TUNITY,    FAIR    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE",    Shall    bC 

(5,016.000. 

(8)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Management  and  Administration, 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND",  Shall  be  (528,000. 

(9)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Defense — Civil, 
C:emeterial  Expenses.  Army,  salaries  and 
EXPENSES",  shall  be  (4.476.000. 

(10)  The  amount  ^propriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protetion  Agen- 
cy, ffAT.*«T»if  AND  cxPENsis",  Shall  b*  (Sia,- 
837,000. 

(11)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy,    RESEARCH     AND     DBVELOPMBNT",    ShaU     bC 

(167,759,000. 

(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, abatement,  control  and  compliance", 
shall  be  (377.194.200. 

( 13  I  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy.   BUILDINGS    AND    FAdLITIES",    Shall    be    (3,- 

621,000. 

(14)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  Presidcnt, 

COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  AND  OF- 
FICE OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY",  Shall  be 
(919.000. 

(15)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

OFFICE    OF    SCIENCE    AND   TECHNOLOGY    POLICY", 

Shall  be  (1,578.000. 

(16)  The  amount  anpropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emerocncy  MANACSMnrr 
Agency,  funds  appropriated  to  the  president, 
DISASTER  RELIEF",  Shall  be  (324.720.000. 

(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses",  shall  be  (73,- 
364,720. 

(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  state  and  local  assistance",  shall 
be  (122,134,320. 

(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  emergency  planning  and  assist- 
ance", «hall  be  (65.087,440. 

(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17,  1979.  and  September  28.  1979.  Is- 
sued by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e) 
of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
(24  U.S.C.  2414(e) ) .  (328.240.000. 

(21)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  office  of  consumer  affairs". 
shall  be  (1.760,000. 

(22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  research  and  detelop- 
ment",  shall  be  (4.791  900  000.  of  which  not 
to  exceed  (3.104.900.000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  including  space  flleht 
operations:  Provided.  That  the  limitations 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  contained  under  this 
heading  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(23)  The  amount  aoproprlated  under  the 
heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  construction  of  facili- 
nxs",  shall  be  (80.000.000. 

(24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  research  and  program 
MANAGEMENT",  Shall  be  (1  099  300  000. 

(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Sciencs  Pouhdatxow,  b«- 


SBARCH      AND     RELATED     AL-llVllUS".     ShaU      be 

(950.000,000. 

(26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation, 
sciENCx  ducatioh  ACTiviTUS",  Shall  be  (30,- 
000.000. 

(27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading     "National    Science     Foundation, 

scientific   AcnVTITES   overseas    (SPECIAL   FOB- 

EicN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM  I ".  Shall  be  (3,080,- 
000. 

(28)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Selective  Service  System,  a4i,*ii«a 
AND  EXPENSES  '.  Shall  be  (18.633,000. 

(29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Treasury,  or- 

FICE    of    revenue    SHARING.    S«1.A»IES    AND    XX- 

PENSXS ',  Shall  be  (6,184.000. 

(30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  or  the  Treasury,  new 

YORK    city    loan    GUARANTEE    PROGRAM".    Shall 

be  (822.000. 

(31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  compen- 
sation AND  pensions".  Shall  be  (13.824.000.- 
000. 

(32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  read- 
justment benefits",  shall  be  (1.938.800.000. 

(33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medical 
and  prosthetic  research",  shall  be  (128.- 
215.000. 

(34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing expenses",  shall  be  (51.392.000. 

(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  con- 
stru  -TioN.  MAJOR  PROJECTS",  shaU  be  (378.- 
338.000. 

(361  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  con- 
STRUCTioN.  minor  PROJECTS".  Shall  bc  (102.- 
942.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  (30.018.000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  Construc- 
tion. 

(37)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  grants 
for  construction  of  state  extended  care 
FAdLrriEs".  shall  be  (15.840.  000. 

(38)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  thz  Treasury,  m- 
vEsi  ment  in  national  consumer  cooperative 
bank",  shall  be  (41.360.000:  ProtHded.  That 
the  final  Government  equity  redemption 
date  for  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  shall  occur  on  December  31.  1981.  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
all  class  A  stock  for  which  funds  are  hereby 
appropriated  no  later  than  ten  days  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  Resolution. 

(39)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Management  and  Administration. 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES",  including  transfers 
from  the  various  funds  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  shall  not  exceed  (564,- 
776,000:  Provided.  That  (16.B4O.O00  shall  be 
transferred  and  made  available  from  the 
unearned  fees  and  charges  account  for  any 
necessary  administrative  and  nonadmlnis- 
tratlve  expenses  under  this  head,  which 
amnnnt,  s»ip11  be  in  Pddltlon  to  (1)  the 
amount  otherwise  appropriated  and  made 
available  In  accordance  with  this  sentence; 
and  (2)  any  other  amount  which  would  be 
available  for  operating  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  section  7(J)  of  the 
Department  of  Houslne  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  (42  use.  3635(J)). 

(40)  During  fiscal  year  1982.  gross  obliga- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  (75.960.000  are  author- 
ized for  payments  under  section  230(a)  of 
the  NationaJ  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  from 
the  insurance  fund  chargeable  for  benefits 
on  the  mortgage  covering  the  property  to 
which  the  payments  made  relate,  and  pay- 
ments In  connection  with  such  obligations 
are  hereby  approved. 

(41)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
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heading  "HousDfc  PaooAiis,  patkemts  for 

OPCKATION      or     LOW-INCOlfE      HOUSINO     PBOJ- 

ECTs — FISCAL  TEAK  iMi".  (hAll  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1083:  Provided.  That 
any  part  of  the  foregoing  amount  which  has 
not  been  obligated  before  the  forty-flfth 
calendar  day  following  the  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution,  shall  be  deemed  obligated 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
aoO(a). 

(42)  The  amount  appropriated  imder  the 
heading  "Housing  Procbams.  patmbnts  fob 

OPBKATION  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOt7SINC  PBOJECTS", 

Shall  be  $1,060,048,000. 

(43)  The  Congress  also  disapproves  the 
deferral  under  the  heading  "Vetebans  Admin- 

ISTBATION.    (OISAPPBOVAL  OF  DEFEKKAL)  ",  Of  the 

Washington.  DC.  and  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
projects  as  contained  In  deferral  notice  D82- 
140. 

(44)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  Including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may.  before  December 
31,  1981.  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  It  by 
this  Act,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
If  the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses In  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  In  title  V:  Provided. 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

On  page  16.  line  22.  strike  "flled  In",  and 
insert  "as  approved  by"; 

On  page  16.  line  23.  strike  "5".  and  Insert 
"12"; 

On  page  17.  strike  line  9.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  17; 

On  page  17.  line  18.  strike  "(J)",  and  Insert 
"(1)": 

On  page  17,  line  18,  strike  "excess",  and  In- 
sert "excess  and  under  the  conditions"; 

On  page  17,  line  23,  strike  "(k)",  and  In- 
sert "(J)"; 

On  page  18,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(k)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the  De- 
partments of  commerce.  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
prtatlcm  Act.  1982,  shall  be  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  4169  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  October  30.  1981.  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate through  November  16.  1981.  and  under 
the  authority  and  conditions  provided  In  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

On  page  19.  after  line  15,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
Blcms  of  this  Joint  resolution  and  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  720(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $20,790,000  Is 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  available  un- 
til expended  for  a  grant  for  the  construction 
or  expansion  of  a  teaching  facility  under  sec- 
tion 720(a)  (1)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution.  $869,240,000  Is 
appropriated  under  this  Joint  resolution  for 
payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund  of 
which  $230,000,000  shall  be  available  for  pub- 
lic service  costs  and  $639,240,000  shall  be 
available  for  revenue  foregone  on  free  and 
reduced  rate  mall,  of  which  $20,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  revenue  foregone  under  sec- 
tion 3626  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  rates  of  postage  for  any 
class  of  mall  or  kinds  of  mailer  under  former 
sections  4368,  4564(b).  and  4554(c)  of  such 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  to 
accomplish  or  Imolement  a  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  before  March  15,  1982  Such 
reorranlzatlon  olan  may  be  Implemented  af- 
ter March  15, 1082.  unless  disapproved  by  the 


House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui7  is  authorized  to  transfer  up 
to  2  per  centum  from  any  appropriation  ac- 
count provided  by  this  Joint  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  otherwise 
appropriated  in  H.R.  4121,  entitle!  the 
Treastiry,  Postal  Service  and  Oeneral  Oov- 
ernment  Appropriation  Act,  1082,  to  any 
other  such  appropriation  account:  ProtMed, 
That  the  recipient  appropriation  account  is 
not  Increased  by  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  provided  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  approval  for 
such  transfers  is  obtained  in  advance  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Building  Fund  within 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  may  be 
used  to  initiate  new  construction,  advance 
design,  and  repairs  and  alteration  line-item 
projects  and  lease  construction  projects 
which  are  Included  In  either  H.R.  4121,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  or  In  H.R.  4121.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  on  September  32,  1981. 
Sec.  113.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
not  Include  in  his  recommendations  for 
revenue  enhancements  any  recommendations 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral tax  incentives  for  energy  conservation 
or  the  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources. 

Qtc.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  provided  under  this 
Joint  resolution  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
178S) ,  and  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note) )  shall 
not  be  withheld  from  obligation  during  such 
time  as  any  special  message  specifying  a  de- 
ferral or  rescission  of  budget  authority  for 
such  programs  is  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  extent  that  such  withholding 
would  reduce  participation  and  benefit  levels 
before  those  In  effect  as  of  September  1981: 
Provided  further.  That  all  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982 
for  these  programs  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
States  immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Sbc.  115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  hereafter  be  used  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  approve  railroad 
branchline  abandonments  In  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  by  the  entity  generally  known 
as  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad,  or  its 
agents  or  assignees.  In  excess  of  a  total  of 
350  miles:  Provided.  That  this  section  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  section  311  (amendment  num- 
bered 93)  as  set  forth  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  Joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act.  1982  (H.R.  4209), 
filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  13,  1981  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-331). 

Sec.  116.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
funds  provided  for  section  18  nonurban 
formula  grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants  In  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  allocated  using  data  from  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  one-half  of  the 
sums  appropriated  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980  decennial  census:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  section  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
amendments  numbered  61  and  66  as  set 
forth  In  the  conference  report  and  the  Joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee  of 


conference  on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1082  (H.R.  4300),  flled  in  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  on  November  13,  1081  (H. 
Rept.  No.  07-331). 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Joint  resolution  which 
would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560.  entitled 
"Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1082",  for  school 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  under 
title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  under 
the  authority  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
H.R.  4560  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  0,   1981. 

Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  section  1003  (■) 
cf  the  Social  Security  Act.  all  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  Indian  health  service 
facilities  as  defined  by  section  1911  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  be  paid  entirely 
by  Federal  funds  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1903(t)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  all 
medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for  Indian 
health  service  facilities  shall  not  be  Included 
In  the  computation  of  the  target  amount  of 
Federal  medicaid   expenditures. 

Sec.  119.  Notwltlistandtng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  are  ap- 
propriated $1,000,000  to  continue  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy 
Programs  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

Sec.  130.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  shall  be  used  to 
classify  a  mine  in  the  potash  Industry  as 
gassy  based  upon  air  samples  containing 
concentrations  of  methane  gas,  unless  such 
classification  standard  has  been  adopted 
through  formal  rulemaking  on  or  before 
November  5.  1981. 

Sec.  121.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thta  Joint  resolution.  (1)  amounts 
at  the  level  provided  in  H.R.  4560  as  passed 
by  the  House  are  available  for  general  de- 
partmental management.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  pro- 
pram  direction  and  support  services  activity. 
AssistantSecretary  for  Health.  (2)  For  carry- 
in?  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  titles 
XI.  XVin.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  sections  l.'i26  and  ir<33rd)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  a80.03'>.000  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $892,309,000  to  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  as  author- 
ized by  section  201  (e)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Funds  referred  to  therein: 
Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  statewide  pro- 
fessional standards  review  councils." 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  lolnt  rei«olutlon.  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  expenses  in  this  lolnt  reso- 
lution for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by  $21.- 
800.000." 

Sec  123.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  fundlne  for 
sections  .''01  (a) .  Ih) .  and  (c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  shall  be  at 
the  levels  and  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Lab'. --Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Education  Act,  1082,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  ^    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufttcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amend- 
ment for  consideration  of  some  techni- 
cal amendments  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    665 

(Purpose:  Technical  amendments) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 655. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-TICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  out  "such  Act  as 
passed  the". 

On  page  6,  line  35,  before  the  word  "Sen- 
ate" Insert  "such  Act  as  passed  the". 

On  page  24,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word 
"grassy"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "gassy". 

On  page  18,  line  10.  before  the  period  insert 
".  notwithstanding  section  16(a)  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966 
and  section  701  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1043,  as  amended". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  line-by-line  corrections.  These 
are  word  corrections.  These  are  purely 
typographical  corrections.  They  have 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  I  am  told. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  these  amend- 
ments and  they  are  technical  and  in  or- 
der. I  support  them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  655)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  is  ready  to  go  to  vote  on 
this  question  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
a  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Have  the  yeas  and 
najrs  been  requested.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  amendment 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

X3V  AMENDMENT  NO.  «S3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatcr) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  liecause 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QtJAYLE).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  that  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  51.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  395  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 


Baucus 

B'Tit'en 

Blden 

Boren 

Bra-^'ey 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harrv  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chlei 
Cranston 
DeCondnl 
Dl-on 
Eagletoo 


Abdnor 

An-'rews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwits 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denitoa 

Do'e 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Bast 

Gam 

OortoD 


Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflln 

Holllngs 

Huddleeton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsimaga 

Melcher 

NATS— 61 

Orassley 
Hatch 

H»tfl-td 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

He'nz 

Helms 

Jepaen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathiaa 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

MurkowBkl 

Nlckles 


Met7,»Tibauin 

MltcheU 

Uoynlbao 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pro-mlpe 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rie'?'e 

SartianM 


Stemls 
Tson^s 
Wi'l'ems 
Zcrlnsky 


Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

ODBTle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 


NOT  VOTING — 3 
Dodd  Ooldwater  Leahy 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
(UP  No.  653)  was  rejected. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  toble  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  first  degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so 
Mr.  Packwood  may  present  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

PP    AMENDMENT    658 

Ttit  Senator  tnm  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. ^    ^    , 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
656: 

On  page  7.  before  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
line  14.  Insert  the  following:  ".  except  that 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  the  op- 
eration of  rail  passenger  service  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago  via  Cincin- 
nati." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  a  motion  I  made 
when  we  had  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion previously,  to  strike  from  the  bill 
money  for  the  train  known  as  the  Cardi- 
nal, which  nms  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington through  some  States  in  between. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  problem  that  is  a  procedural 
problem  that  is  going  to  affect  every 
committee,  not  just  mine  and  the  (Com- 
merce Committee — every  single  commit- 
tee if  they  are  faced  with  the  possibiUty 
or  the  problem  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  legislating  on  appropriations 
bills. 

This  is  the  situation  that  the  Senate 
finds  itself  in.  Under  rule  XVI,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  legislation  on  appropria- 
tions bills.  However,  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  legislated  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  if  the  issue  of  germane- 
ness Is  raised  as  a  defense  before  a  ruling 
from  the  Chair  on  the  point  of  order  in- 
volving legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  the  defense  of  germaneness  is  con- 
sidered first  and  if,  indeed,  the  issue  is 
determined  by  the  Senate  to  be  germane, 
then  the  point  of  order  cannot  be  raised 
that  you  are  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  . 

I  emphasize  very  clearly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, those  are  two  different  points: 
One.  are  you  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill;  two.  is  it  germane?  Let  us 
take  th's  example. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  is  language 
which  will  keep  the  Cardinal  going,  this 
train  between  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton. In  my  mind,  that  is  clearly  legislat- 
ing on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian,  I  have 
checked  with  those  who  are  parliamen- 
tary experts  on  the  Republican  side  of 
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the  aisle,  and  they  agree  that  If  that  were 
the  only  issue  raised— not  germanen^. 
but  legislating  on  an  appropriation  bui— 
then,  indeed,  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  However,  if.  before  the 
point  of  order  is  ruled  on— and  if  the 
point  of  order  were  ruled  on  and  rulM 
to  my  favor  that  this  is  legislative,  it 
obviously  takes  it  out  of  the  bill.  At  that 
stage,  there  is  no  point  in  raising  the 
question  of  germaneness  because  the  is- 
sue is  taken  from  the  bill. 

But  if,  before  the  Chair  rules,  the  de- 
fense of  germaneness  is  raised  and  the 
Chair  submits  the  issue  of  germaneness 
to  the  Senate  because  there  is  something 
to  the  bill  that  comes  from  the  House, 
then  the  point  of  order  that  you  are  legis- 
lating falls  if  the  Senate  agrees  that  the 
subject  language  is  germane.  If  the  issue 
of  germaneness  prevails  and  it  is  found 
to  be  germane,  then  there  is  no  quarrel 
with  legislating  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  what  has 
happened  and  why  it  has  happened.  I  am 
going  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  that 
I  have  from  the  Parliamentarian,  Robert 
Dove. 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain my  interpretation  of  Rule  XVI  as  it 
Impacts  on  the  right  of  Senators  to  have 
legislative  language  stricken  from  an  Appro- 
priations Bill  on  a  point  of  order.  Prior  to 
November  9,  1979.  this  right  was  severely 
limited  by  the  defense  of  germaneness,  a 
question  decided  exclusively  by  the  Senate 
Itself,  and  based  on  the  theory  that  if  "the 
House  of  Representatives  opens  the  door  by 
incorporating  legislation  in  a  general  appro- 
priation bill,  the  Senate  has  an  inherent 
right  to  amend  .  .  .  notwithstanding  its 
rules."  (Senate  Procedure,  p.  133) 

On  Nov.  9. 1979,  during  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Ssnator  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Armstrong,  a  point  of  order  was 
made  and  sustained  that  where  there  waa 
"no  House  language  ...  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  could  be  raised"  the 
question  of  germaneness  should  not  be  sub- 
mitted despite  the  wording  of  rule  XVI  to 
the  contrary.  (Senate  Procedure,  p.  130) 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
what  that  ruling  was:  That  whTe  the'-e 
was  no  House  language  to  which  the 
question  of  germaneness  could  be  raised, 
then  the  question  of  germaneness  should 
not  be  submitted. 

This  precedent  was  not  used  again  until 
September  24,  1981,  when,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.J.  Res.  325.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Mr.  Stevens  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  deduct  living 
expenses  from  their  Income  for  Internal 
Revenue  purposes.  When  Senator  Stevens 
raised  the  defense  of  germaneness  to  this 
amendment  the  Chair  invoked  the  Arm- 
strong Precedent  and  refused  to  submit  the 
question.  On  the  question  of  whether  this 
was  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  the 
Senate  overturned  the  CHiair  and  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  mentioned  occur- 
rences I  feel  that  if  there  is  any  House  lan- 
guage to  which  an  amendment  could  pos- 
sibly be  germane  In  any  future  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Chair  should  submit  the  ques- 
tion in  accordance  with  Rule  XVI  which 
states  "all  questions  of  relevancy  .  .  .  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in.  It  is  now  go'ng  to  be  the 
ruling  of  the  Parliamentarian  that  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  House  bill  that 
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in  any  way  relates  to  legislating  on  an 
appropriation  biU.  then  any  kind  of  leg- 
islation offered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  here  wUl  be  left  to  the  Senate 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  germane.  It  will 
no  longer  be  stricken  by  the  Chair  on  Its 
own  motion  as  being  not  germane. 

There  are  29  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  all  know  the 
tendency,  and  we  all  do  it,  to  stick  with 
our  committee.  That  means  that  any 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  can  get  anything  put  in  the  bill 
that  relates  to  legislattog  on  somethtog 
that  relates  to  his  district  or  his  State. 
that  is  going  to  be  found  to  be  at  least, 
at  a  minimum,  subject  to  a  vote  to  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  it  is  germane, 
whether  or  not  we  rationally  might 
think  it  is  germane.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  disproportionate 
influence  that  this  gives  to  members  of 
a  committee  that  has  29  members  on  it 
who  are  inclined  to  band  together.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  and  support 
their  committee. 

You  will  start  out  with  29  votes,  and 
it  does  not  matter  that  you  are  possibly 
invading  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  or  the  Ptaance  Com- 
mittee or  the  Energy  Committee  or  the 
Banking  Committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee, because  the  issue  Is  this:  Is  this 
germane?  If  the  House  has  any  shred 
of  language  in  it— it  does  not  even  have 
to  be  related  to  the  same  subject— any 
shred  of  language  to  it  involving  legis- 
lative language,  then  it  will  be  submitted 
to  us:  and  the  question  will  not  really 
become  'Is  it  or  is  it  not  germane?"  It 
will  be  whatever  we  decide,  on  whatever 
vote  win  determine  iiie  outcome. 

R>r  those  of  us  not  on  the  ^proprla- 
tions  Committee,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Senate  not  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  most  cases  you  will  start  out 
with  29  votes  against  you.  I  do  not  say 
that  critically.  There  Is  simply  a  natural 
tendency  for  us  to  stick  with  our  com- 
mittees when  it  is  in  defense  of  some- 
thing to  a  committee  report  or  language 
in  a  c(Mnmittee  bill. 

Prior  to  submitttog  this  amendment, 
which  is  strictly  to  say  that  no  money 
shall  be  used  for  the  Cardtoal.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virgtaia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  because 
he  had  indicated  when  we  debated  this 
earlier  that  he  had  been  assured  by  Alan 
Boyd,  the  head  of  Amtrak.  that  no  other 
tram  would  be  affected  if  the  Cardtoal 
were  kept  going. 

So  the  additional  language  I  was  going 
to  add  was  as  follows: 

If.  due  to  the  operation  of  such  service — 

The  Cardinal — 
the   National   Railroad   Paaeenger  Corpora- 
tion— 

Amtrak — 
would  be  required  to  discontinue  the  opera- 
tion of  any  train  which  Is  b^lng  operated 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  res- 
olution, or  would  be  required  to  modify  or 
adjust  the  frequency  or  quality  of  service 
of  any  such  train. 

In  short.  I  was  wllltog  to  say.  "Pine, 
go  ahead  and  nm  the  Cardinal,  so  long 
as  the  running  of  it  does  not  imptoge 
on  any  other  train."  which  is  the  posi- 


tion the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
held  2  weeks  ago — It  will  not  imptoge 
on  the  running  of  any  other  trato.  I 
think  it  will.  But  I  was  wllltog  to  olfer 
language,  that  I  would  not  move  to 
strike,  despite  the  fact  that  I  thtak  the 
precedent,  so  far  as  It  tovolves  all  other 
committees,  is  dangerous. 

I  offer  this  language,  "nie  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  respectfully  dedtaed 
to  accept  it.  ^      ,„ 

I  have  a  letter  dated  November  18. 
1981,  from  Alan  Boyd.  All  Senators  are 
aware  that  we  wUl  be  vottog  later  on 
moves  to  cut  this  bill  by  2  percent  or  5 
percent.  I  have  a  letter  from  Alan  Boyd 
indicattog  that  If  those  cuts  are  made, 
four  trains  would  have  to  be  cut  durtog 
the  remaining  9  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  obtain  savtogs  equivalent  to  a  full 
year's  savings  of  three  trains.  He  also 
states: 

In  addition.  Amtrak  will  be  required  to  add 
service  under  the  existing  transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  between  Chicago  and  Wash- 
ington, notwithstanding  any  acroes-the- 
board  reduction  in  the  appropriation. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  the  Cardinal 
Is  not  runntog  now.  It  does  not  meet  any 
statutory  criteria  that  would  aUow  it  to 
run. 

Several  years  ago.  we  ceased  writing 
toto  the  law.  "Thou  shalt  keep  my  trato 
runntog."  by  name  or  designation  or 
route,  and  we  set  forth  criteria  the  trato 
had  to  meet.  The  Cardtoal  does  not  meet 
it  and  has  not  met  it,  and  I  do  not  thtok 
it  is  gotog  to  meet  it. 

We  have  not  designated  a  stogie  other 
train  in  this  little  bUl.  not  one.  If  the 
Cardtoal  is  not  going  t.o  damage  any 
other  trato  and  its  service,  then  the  lan- 
guage I  offered  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Alan  Boyd  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
is  up  agatost  a  very  tight  limit  with  the 
present  appropriation  for  Amtrak  next 
year  in  $75  million,  and  if  we  adopt  a 
cut,  other  tratos  will  go;  but,  mark  my 
words,  the  Cardtoal  is  going  to  be  kept. 
This  is  not  gotog  to  be  kept  in  preference 
to  two  or  three  other  tratos.  It  it  gotog 
to  be  kept  in  preference  to  every  other 
trato  to  this  country,  regardless  of  the 
merits,  and  It  is  going  to  be  kept  because 
we  have  put  ourselves  into  a  parliamen- 
tary situation  to  which  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
29  strong,  is  to  vote  29  "aye"  for  any  pro- 
vision to  an  iH?propriation  biU. 

Therefore,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
appeal  to  your  friends  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  or  on  a  geographic  basis,  or  on  a 
friendship  basis,  or  on  any  other  basis, 
to  see  if  you  can  pick  up  the  additional 
22  votes  you  need,  assuming  that  we  have 
100  votes  here. 

If  that  is  the  way  the  Senate  wants  to 
go,  then,  never  again,  under  the  rulings 
of  the  Parliamentarian,  are  you  going  to 
be  able  to  challenge,  under  rule  XVI.  a 
provision  that  it  Is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  every  case,  the  issue 
of  germaneness  is  going  to  be  raised,  and 
you  wUl  be  starting  out  with  29  votes 
agatost  you. 

That  is  bad  enough  procedurclly,  from 
the  standpotot  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Senate;  but  if.  in  addition  to  that,  the 
Senate  is  gotog  to  go  on  record  to  save 
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this  trato  to  preference  to  every  other 
trato  to  the  Nation,  when  the  president 
of  Amtrak  says  that  he  can  barely  keep 
the  trato  gotog  now— and  those  of  you 
who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  2  percent 
or  5  percent  cut  that  is  coming  along 
should  remember  that  if  that  cut  comes, 
if  three  or  four  trains  are  cut  out  of  this 
Nation  and  one  of  them  Is  your  train, 
while  the  Cardtoal  is  kept,  if  you  vote 
agatost  me  at  this  time  on  this  motion, 
you  will  be  dotog  damage  to  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate,  and  you  may  be  cut- 
ttog  out  your  own  train  which  is  not  ear- 
marked and  speciflcally  designated  to 
this  legislation.  Even  though  it  has  more 
merit,  you  may  be  cutttog  out  your  own 
trato,  if  my  motion  to  delete  this  section 
falls. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Oregon  has  made  some  very  important 
potots  on  procedure  to  the  Senate;  and 
there  is  always  a  possible  question,  ob- 
viously, on  the  rultog  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian as  to  germaneness  on  issues  of  this 
type.  But  I  potot  out  to  my  good  friend 
that  the  questicm  on  the  potot  of  ger- 
maneness was  decided  by  a  vote  of  75  to 
12,  if  I  recall  correctly. 

Later,  as  the  Senate  tovariably  does, 
the  Senate  moved  on  to  a  separate  vote 
on  the  merits  of  this  particular  issue; 
and  on  that  recorded  vote  on  the  merits 
of  retaming  the  Cardinal,  the  vote,  as  I 
recall,  was  53  to  34. 

There  aie  some  interesttog  precedents 
brought  up.  The  principle,  however,  is, 
do  the  elective  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  be 
Members  of  Congress,  reserve  the  right, 
todeed  the  duty,  to  overrule  occasionally 
the  Alan  Boyds  and  the  other  bureau- 
crats who  make  decisions  from  their 
nonelected  positions? 

That,  actually,  is  the  tradition  imder 
which  this  decision  was  made  2  weeks 
ago;  and  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  voted.  The  decision  was  made 
by  a  recorded  vote  to  retato  the  Cardi- 
nal, based  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

As  to  the  charge  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
banding  together  to  "do  to"  the  other 
committees  or  to  "do  in"  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  happened  to  leaf 
through  the  Committee  of  Conference 
Report  on  another  matter  that  tovolved 
earmarking  funds,  specifically  pointtog 
out  how  these  funds  should  be  spent.  Lei 
me  read  from  page  29  of  the  conference 
report.  It  says: 

Sec.  325.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Urban  Discretionary  Grant  Pro- 
gram of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  promptly  Issue  a  letter  of 
Intent  for  the  Dade  County,  Florida,  Circula- 
tor System  for  $63,642,666,  and.  In  addition 
shall  promptly  issue  a  letter  of  Intent  for 
nonrall  projects  In  the  Portland,  Oregon 
Metropolitan  region  for  176.800,000  and  also 
Issue  a  letter  of  intent  for  the  Southeast 
Michigan  Central  Automated  Transit  Sys- 
tem for  110  million  1981  dollars. 

Now,  where  should  they  issue  letters 
of  tatent?  The  Senate  directed  that  one 
was  for  $110,000,000  to  southeast  Mich- 
igan. Neither  of  Michigan's  Senators  is 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 


I  potot  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  rea- 
s(m  for  this  type  of  earmarking  Is  un- 
doubtedly that  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee bills  c(Hne  up  more  often  in  the  cycle 
of  handling  legislation  than  the  legisla- 
tive bills;  and  when  the  Senate,  to  its 
wisdom,  perceives  that  an  add-on  shall 
be  made  or  a  deletion  shall  be  made,  an 
appropriations  bill  is  the  vehicle  for  that 
change. 

I  also  point  out  that,  to  the  same  para- 
graph, we  did  in  fact  earmark  and  direct 
$76,800,000  to  Portland.  Oreg. 

And  we  also  to  that  same  paragraph 
directed  the  issuance  of  a  letter  of  to- 
tent  for  the  Dade  County,  Fla.,  circula- 
tor system. 

The  Senate  did  direct.  The  Senate 
did,  on  an  appropriations  bill,  overrule, 
in  effect,  the  actions  of  various  ap- 
pointed ofKcials  because  the  Senate  as 
a  representative  of  the  people — and  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  because  I  am  re- 
ferrtog  to  a  conference  report — felt  that 
it  was  in  the  best  toterest  of  the  Nation 
that  these  funds  be  earmarked  and  these 
projects  or  that  trato  move  forward. 

It  has  been  done  that  way  not  because 
the  Appropriations  Committee  wants  to 
enjoy  some  special  privilege  or  special 
benefit,  but  because  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  comtog  to  the  appropriate 
subcommittees  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  potottog  out  specific  needs 
that  can  be  recommended  by  betog  to- 
cluded  to  the  appropriations  bills  as  they 
move  forward.  Whether  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  not,  if  their 
cases  have  merit,  and  if  by  a  bipartisan 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  later  sustatoed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  those  specific  ear- 
marktogs  do  to  fact  move  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  vote  of 
53  to  34  that  decided  this  Issue  2  weeks 
ago  when  we  debated  the  bill  will  be  up- 
held today. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
gtoia.  the  senior  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  my  disttoguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  disttoguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  what  he  proposes  to 
do?  Does  he  propose  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage to  the  conttoutog  resolution  or 
does  he  propose  to  offer  a  substitute? 
What  are  we  factog  here? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ask 
the  question  agato.  The  only  copy  I  have 
is  at  the  desk.  Ask  it  agato  and  I  will  go 
up  and  take  a  look  at  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  merely  want 
to  know  what  I  am  up  against.  Is  the 
Senator  going  to  offer  the  amendment;  is 
he  moving  to  strike  the  language  to  the 
pendtog  resolution.  What  does  he  pro- 
pose to  do? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  read  It  to  the 
Senator  speciflcally. 

On  page  7,  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  14,  Insert  the  foUowlng:  ",  except  that 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  the  oper- 
ation of  rail  passenger  service  between  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati." 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor read  the  language  agato? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

On  page  7,  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  14.  tnaert  the  following:  ".  except  that 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  the  oper- 
ation of  rail  passenger  service  between  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  Chicago  via  Cincinnati.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  tiie  Sen- 
ator proposes  to  prev«it  any  funds  from 
being  utilized  for  the  operation  of  the 
Cardinal? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
to  the  first  place  the  Senator  assumes 
a  reduction  to  the  overall  amount  of 
$735  million.  We  discussed  this  at  some 
length  during  the  consideraticm  of  the 
transportation  appropriation  agencies 
bill  at  which  time  I  todicated  that  Mr. 
Boyd,  the  president  of  Amtrak,  had 
stated  to  me  to  my  office  that  if  the 
$735  million  were  appropriated,  if  State 
and  local  taxes  were  waived,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  would  not  impinge 
upon  the  operation  of  any  other  trato. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
argued  and  decided  upon  on  a  number 
of  occasions — to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
to  the  full  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, here  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
1982  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  appropriations  biU 
reads  as  follows: 

The  managers  are  encouraged  by  the  im- 
proved ridershlp  on  this  train  In  the  past 
year  and  believe  that  further  Improvement 
is  clearly  possible.  Amtrak  Is  directed  to 
improve  local  advertising  and  reservations 
service,  along  with  the  route  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. Also  the  managers  expect  Amtrak  to 
report  before  April  1,  1982  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Apprc^riatlons  Committees  on  the 
feasibility  of  Increasing  ridershlp  on  the 
Cardinal  through  route  changes,  fare  re- 
structuring, and  service  Improvements.  In 
particular,  this  report  should  comment  on 
the  practicality  of  routing  the  Cardinal 
through  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

So  the  conferees  to  both  houses  have 
given  careful  study  to  this  matter  and 
they  have  directed  Amtrak  to  take  ac- 
tions to  tocrease  the  ridershlp  on  the 
Cardinal  through  various  and  sundry 
means. 

And  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  durtog 
the  debate  on  the  transportation  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  Cardinal  has  met  the  criteria  as 
far  as  passenger  miles  per  trato  mile  to 
the  month  of  June  and  in  the  month  of 
July.  It  exceeded  that  figure  durtog  both 
months,  the  figure  being  150  PMPT.  In 
June  the  figure  was  150.7,  and  to  July 
the  figure  was  164.7. 

The  other  performance  criterion  for 
long  distance  trains  is  a  10. 1  cents  avoid- 
able loss  per  passenger  mile.  The  Cardi- 
nal has  an  avoidable  loss  per  passenger 
mile  of  9.1  cents. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  to  the 
Transportation  apprwriations  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

Provided  further,  that  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Corporation 
shall   provide  through  rail   passenger  serv- 
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Ice  between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Chicago 
Tla  Cincinnati. 

That  does  not  require  that  the  Cardi- 
nal run  7  days  a  week.  It  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  Cardinal  run  6  days  a 
week.  It  does  not  require  that  the  Cardi- 
nal run  5  days  a  week.  It  just  requires 
that  the  Corporation  shall  provide 
through  rail  passenger  service  between 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Chicago  via  Cin- 
cinnati. 

So  this  gives  the  Corporation  the  flex- 
ibility that  is  needed  to  increase  the 
ridership  and  to  make  whatever  adjust- 
ments are  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
the  Cardinal,  whether  it  be  3  days  a 
week,  5  days  a  week,  or  daily,  whichever 
may  appear  to  be  most  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
down  the  amendment.  The  Senate  has 
spoken  on  this  previously. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  for  offering  the  amendment  today 
so  that  the  Senate  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  matter  while  I  am 
present. 

I  close  by  thanking  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Andrews,  and  by  urging  all 
Senators  to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  has  been  very 
courteous  on  this  matter,  and  I  will  wrap 
up  in  5  minutes,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
flnish  within  the  time  limit  we  have. 

First,  let  me  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  when  he  talked  about 
earmarking  funds  for  Portland,  Oreg.  He 
is  perfectly  correct.  But  that  is  earmark- 
ing fimds  that  have  been  authorized,  and 
we  all  know  we  do  not  get  everything  in 
an  appropriation  bill  we  would  like  to 
get,  and  many  more  things  are  author- 
ized thtm  we  find  money  for.  It  is  a  nor- 
msd  practice  around  here.  We  all  go  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  we 
have  10  projects  in  Oregon,  and  we  ask 
"Can  you  fund  them?"  And  they  fund 
maybe  four  of  them.  But  they  are  all  au- 
thorized and  go  through  this  body,  and 
we  said  that  all  of  them  are  justifiable  if 
you  can  get  money  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

That  is  not  the  situation  involved  here. 
We  have  said,  if  you  want  to  call  the 
standard  we  have  set  down  for  Amtrak 
authorization,  if  trains  do  not  get  150 
passengers  per  train  mile,  Amtrak  shall 
not  run  them.  So  we  are  not  saving  we 
are  going  to  interfere  willy-nilly  with 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  Alan  Boyd, 
president  of  Amtrak.  This  is  not  overrul- 
ing some  arbitrary  decision  of  the  bu- 
reaucrat. The  bureaucrat  is  doing  what 
we  told  him.  We  told  him  that  if  the 
trains  do  not  meet  the  150  passengers  per 
train  mile  they  are  not  to  run. 

The  Cardinal  in  1980  averaged  87  pas- 
sengers per  train  mile  during  June  and 
July.  They  averaged,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  said  that  was  the  best  pas- 
sengers per  train  mile  in  the  country — 
Amtrak's  projection  for  the  Cardinal  If 
It  runs,  if  it  runs  daily,  it  will  get  122 
passengers,  if  they  are  lucky  under  the 
most  optimistic  projections;  if  they  run 
three  times  a  week  it  will  be  128. 


I  will  conclude  by  reading  from  one 
letter.  Tlie  letter  is  not  here,  but  it  is 
from  Tim  Gillespie.  The  rest  of  the  letter 
relates  to  other  things,  and  Alan  Boyd 
has  not  seen  the  letter  and  they  cannot 
sign  off  on  it,  but  they  will  sign  off.  and 
this  is  what  this  one  paragraph  says: 

In  the  event  that  Amtrak  experiences  sig- 
nificant revenue  reductions  or  significant  cost 
increases  or  both  during  fiscal  year  1983,  It 
Is  possible  that  the  operation  of  the  Cardinal 
would  have  an  impact  on  other  services.  As 
you  know,  Section  1183  of  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et ReconcUlatlon  Action  of  1981  requires  Am- 
trak to  operate  within  avaUable  resources. 
If  Amtrak  were  required  to  reduce  services 
In  order  to  meet  that  mandate,  we  may  well 
be  faced  with  the  anomaly  of  reducing  service 
along  routes  whose  performance  is  better 
than  the  Cardinal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Apparently  there  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC3ER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  47, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  396  Leg.] 

TEAS— 47 


NOT  VOTINO— » 


Armstrong 

Orassley 

Percy 

Bak«r 

Hatch 

Preaaler 

Boschwltz 

Hawklna 

Ppo-mlre 

Cannon 

Hayakawa 

Both 

Chafee 

Hetnz 

Rurlman 

Ooctiraa 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

S'mpsoQ 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Danforth 

Ka^sebaum 

Stafford 

Denton 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Dole 

La-alt 

Synmis 

Domenlci 

Mattlngly 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McC'  ure 

Tower 

East 

Murkowskl 

Wallop 

Gam 

Nlcklee 

Weicker 

Oorton 

Packwood 
NATS--I9 

Abdaor 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Ford 

UltcheU 

Baucus 

Glenn 

MDynthan 

Ben  teen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Blden 

Harflsld 

PeU 

Boren 

Hefltn 

Pryor 

Brail  ey 

Ho  lln.«;s 

Qi-evle 

Bumper* 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Rleele 

Byrd, 

Jack'-on 

Sarbanea 

Harrv  P..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Stenols 

ChUei 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Cranston 

Lon« 

wamer 

DeOoncmi 

Lugar 

Williams 

Diron 

Mathlas 

Zorlnaky 

Eagleton 

Matfiunaga 

Dodd 
Ooldwatar 


Lwhr 


lieicher 


So  Mr.  Pack  wood's  amendment  (UP 
No.  656)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B«r.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  state  at  this  time  that 
as  far  as  the  immediate  issues  that  we 
will  take  up  next,  there  are  two  colloquies 
which  su-e  pending,  and  then  we  will 
move  to  set  aside  the  present  bill  tem- 
porarily and  take  up  the  D.C.  appro- 
priaticHis  bill  and  act  on  It. 

I  am  informed  by  the  leadership  that 
there  is  a  target  of  6:30  p.m.  for  recess. 
I  thought  Members  would  like  to  know 
that  at  this  time  we  know  of  no  rollcall 
vote  that  will  be  asked  for  on  the  D.C. 
appropriations  bill.  There  is  always  that 
possibility  of  someone  asking  for  one, 
though  I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  request 
to  be  made  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Stafford,  for  a  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ator ScHMrrx,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  HHS,  Education  and 
Related  Agencies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  Would  the  Senator  use  his 
microphone? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  using  the 
microphone.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  Senator  Statford. 

VP  AMENDMENT  NO.  SST 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  conditions 
for  Pell  Grants) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  I  call  up  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  it  will  take  unani- 
mous consent  to  temporarily  lay  aside 
the  pending  committee  amendment. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  E»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  agree- 
ment on  this  colloquy  be  5  minutes 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  have 
no  objection  under  those  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
none,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily the  pending  amendment  in  or- 
der that  the  amendment  on  wh'ch  there 
is  a  time  agreement  can  be  taken  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staitow)) 
proposes   an   unprinted   amendment   num- 
bered 657. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  avaUable  by  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560,  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for  Student  Fi- 
nancial Assistance  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  additional  conditions: 

(1)  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student 
may  receive  in  1982-1983  academic  year  is 
(1.800,  notwithstanding  section  411(a)(3) 
(A)  (1)  (11)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966. 

(2)  The  cost  of  attendance  used  for  cal- 
culating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  PeU 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  es- 
tablish or  approve  separate  systems  of  need 
analysis  for  academic  year  1982-1983,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  482  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  subpart  2  of  part 
A,  part  C,  and  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

(4)  The  family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  1981-1982  academic  year  shall  be  the 
family  contribution  schedule  for  the  1982- 
1983  academic  year,  modified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  exclude  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  described  in  paragraph  (5)  and  to 
reflect  the  most  recent  and  relevant  data, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
establish  a  6eiles  of  assessment  rates  ap- 
plicable to  discretionary  income  in  accord- 
ance with  section  482(b)(4)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  The  modified  famUy 
contribution  schedule  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  and 
^all  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 482(b)  (3)  and  the  provisions  of  section 
4n(a)  (2)  (B)  (11),  no  Pell  Grant  shaU  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attendance 
at  the  institution  at  which  the  student  Is  in 
attendance,  and  the  sum  of  the  expected 
family  contribution  and  any  amount  paid  to, 
or  on  account  of.  the  student  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  any  amount  paid 
the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  If  with  respect 
to  any  student,  it  is  determined  that  the 
amount  of  a  PeU  Grant  plus  the  amount  of 
the  expected  family  contribution,  the  amount 
paid  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  amount  paid 
the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  exceeds  the  cost  of 
attendance  for  that  year,  the  amount  of  the 
Pell  Grant  shall  be  reduced  until  the  com- 
bination of  expected  family  contribution,  the 
amount  of  the  Pell  Grant,  and  the  amount 
paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
chapters  34  and  35  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  such  Institution. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  to  be 
very  brief,  this  amendment  corrects 
some  serious  inequities  in  the  Pell  grant 
program  imder  present  law  which  will 
occur  because  of  diminished  funding, 
unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Without  the  changes  which  this  amend- 
ment makes,  some  900,000  needy  stu- 
dents proposing  to  go  to  college  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  Pell  grants. 

I  am  pleased  tliat  the  committee,  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  Labor,  HHS,  and  Educa- 
tion, took  the  first  step  in  this  process — 
by  allowing  the  historically  separate 
methods  of  calculating  awards  for  Pell 
grants  and  the  campus-based  student 
assistance  programs  to  continue,  by  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Education  to  set 
an  appropriated  cost-of-attendance  al- 
lowance, and  by  providing  for  an  $1,800 
maximum  Pell  grant. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  would 
have  the  effect  of  precluding  in  part  the 
implementation  of  the  admittedly  un- 
reasonable family  contribution  schedule 
sent  to  Ccwigress  by  the  administration 
on  October  13,  after  a  delay  of  more  than 
6  weeks.  This  delay  has  prevented  the 
timely  finalization  of  a  schedule  for  dis- 
tributing Pell  grants  at  the  time  when 
millions  of  prospective  and  current  stu- 
dents are  in  the  process  of  determining 
their  plans  for  the  next  academic  year. 
Students  and  their  institutions  have  ex- 
perienced severe  dislocation  during  the 
past  2  years  due  to  unreasonable  delays 
in  receiving  notification  of  their  Pell 
grant  awards  from  the  Department  of 
Education.  This  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

If  this  or  a  comparable  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  the  maximum  Pell  grant 
will  be  $2,100,  at  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  attendance,  which  would  drive  the 
cost  of  this  program  to  an  astronomical 
level — certainly  above  $3  billion.  Using 
the  schedule  in  law  to  reduce  awards  at 
less  than  the  full  funding  level,  drastic 
reductions  in  awards  would  result,  drop- 
ping hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
from  the  program. 

On  October  29,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities,  of 
which  I  am  the  chairman  and  of  which 
Senator  Pell  is  the  ranking  minority 
member,  held  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
family  contribution  schedule  submitted 
by  the  administration  for  Pell  grant 
awards  for  the  1982-83  academic  year. 
That  schedule,  unless  disapproved  by 
Congress,  will  go  into  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December.  The  administra- 
tion witness  at  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ing characterized  its  own  schedule  as 
"relatively  harsh."  I  would  characterize 
it  as  "regressive,"  as  it  imposes,  at  the 
minimum,  a  40-percent  assessment,  or 
tax  rate,  on  family  discretionary  income, 
virtually  four  times  that  imposed  in  the 
last  schedule  submitted. 

This  assessment  is  so  high  as  to  elimi- 
nate students  with  adjusted  gross  family 
incomes  above  $15,000  from  the  pro- 
gram— effectively  repealing  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1978. 
We  will,  later  this  week,  be  introducing 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  which  will 
complement  this  amendment,  but  such  a 


resolution  cannot  have  the  force  of  law 
to  make  the  changes  required. 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration has  informed  us  that  it  does  not 
in  fact  want  the  schedule  it  has  proposed 
to  be  Implemented,  but  rather  would  like 
to  see  changes  which  would  meet  its  pro- 
posed appropriations  level  for  the  Pell 
grant  program,  a  level  which  both  the 
App>ropriations  Committee  and  the 
House  have  rejected.  While  certain  of 
these  changes  might  be  acceptable — such 
as  the  series  of  graduated  assessment 
rates  and  the  counting  of  part  of  a  fam- 
ily's equity  in  a  home  in  assessing  stu- 
dent need  for  Pell  grants — other  changes 
are  less  acceptable. 

For  example,  the  administration  would 
impose  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduction  in 
Pell  grant  benefits  for  every  dollar  re- 
ceived in  social  security  assistance.  As 
these  benefits  tend  to  go  to  the  neediest 
students,  such  a  proposal  would  have  a 
"double-whammy"  effect. 

We  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Education  would  have  ex- 
ercised his  authority  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pell  grant  program,  subject 
to  congressional  review  and  approval,  in 
order  to  prevent  this  continued  impasse. 
As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  provision. 
Section  516(d)(1)(B)  Reconciliation 
Act,  it  was  our  Intent,  due  to  the  essen- 
tial interrelationship  between  the  Pell 
grant  program  and  the  methods  of  needs 
analysis  embodied  in  section  482  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  able  to  recommend  to  Congress 
a  waiver  of  provisions  either  In  the  Pell 
grant  authorization — title  IV,  part  A. 
subpart  1 — or  In  section  482. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  our  amend- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  ccMnmittee 
amendment  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  would  put  In  place  the  same  sched- 
ule as  last  year,  adjusted  for  inflation 
and  other  updated  changes.  These  ad- 
justments should  Include  income  in  1981 
as  the  base  year  for  establishing  Pell 
grant  eligibility ;  should  include  calendar 
year  1981  and  1982  as  the  year  to  estab- 
lish independent  student  status;  and 
should  establish  calendar  year  1982  as 
the  appropriate  year  to  calculate  the 
independent  student  status  of  a  married 
student. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  establish  a  series 
of  assessment  rates  on  discretionary  in- 
come, consistent  with  changes  adopted 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act  earlier  this 
year. 

With  respect  to  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination of  cost-of-attendance  allow- 
ances, we  intend  that  the  Secretary  will 
follow  the  allowances  designated  for  the 
1981-82  academic  year.  We  further  ex- 
pect that  the  Secretary  would  exercise 
his  authority  to  increase  asset  exclusions 
for  home,  farm  and  business  equity.  Un- 
der our  amendment,  social  security  stu- 
dent assistance  or  VA  student  benefits 
would  be  considered  as  student  aid  rath- 
er than  as  family  income  for  the  purpose 
of  Pell  grant  calculations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
these  modifications  be  made  in  order  to 
implement  an  equitable  and  fair  distri- 
bution of  Pell  grants  in  the  most  timely 
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manner,  so  that  students  can  make  In- 
formed choices  as  to  the  financing  of 
their  education.  I  urge  the  Senate's 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  on  educa- 
tional matters  Mr.  Schiott.  I  beUeve 
that  Senator  ScHMrrT,  following  our  dis- 
cussion, may  be  in  a  position  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  language  relating 
to  Pell  grants,  although,  as  we  all  should 
be,  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to  do  so 
because  it  is  legislation.  However,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment and  these  provisions  are  necessary 
at  this  time,  urgently  necessary,  to  allow 
the  administrators  of  this  program  to 
begin  processing  applications  for  the  next 
school  year.  I  also  realize  that  these  pro- 
visions help  constrain  the  costs  of  the 
Pell  grant  program. 

My  reluctance  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment stems  from  the  fact  that  this  is 
clearly  legislation  and  really  should  not 
be  otTered  as  part  of  an  appropriations 
bill. 

I  compliment  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subcommittee  for  his 
achievements  this  year  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  but  I  hope  that  in  the  coming 
year  he  will  take  a  further  look  at  the 
Federal  role  in  student  assistance.  I  par- 
ticularly hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
look  further  at  ways  to  reduce  the  soar- 
ing costs  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  the  only  entitlement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  now  takes 
up  19  percent  of  the  education  budget. 

Three  of  the  provisions  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  are  already  included  in  the 
Senate-reported  Labor-HHS-Education 
bill:  the  $1,800  maximum  grant,  defer- 
ring the  liberalized  cost-of-attendance 
regulations  enacted  in  1980,  and  decou- 
pling the  needs  analysis  system  for  Pell 
grants  from  that  used  for  the  other 
campus-based  student  aid  programs. 

There  are  two  additional  provisions: 
One  sets  in  place  last  year's  family  con- 
tribution schedule  with  a  few  minor 
modifications,  and  the  other  defines 
treatment  of  social  security  and  VA  stu- 
dent benefits  under  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  urgent  need  for  this,  I  recommend  to 
the  chairman  and  to  our  colleagues  that 
we  accept  this  amendment.  Again,  I  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  for  his  capable  leadership 
of  that  very  important  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
flrst  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  remarks,  and  for  his  cooperation 
in  accepting  this  amendment.  The  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  been 
particularly  helpful  on  this  very  complex 
issue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority, Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 


am  happy  to  support  the  amendment. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  would  not  add 
any  money  to  the  bill,  it  simply  would 
change  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
are  distributed  to  some  extent  to  help 
needier  students. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  an  excellent 
purpose. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Compared  to  present 
law,  it  saves  some  costs. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  an  excellent  point,  that  compared 
to  the  present  law,  this  amendment  not 
only  helps  needier  students,  but  it  helps 
i*cdiic6  costs 

Mr.  RANIXDLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  only  a  privilege  for  me  but  it  is  a 
pleasant  assignment  for  me  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  to  support 
this  amendment  which,  happily,  is  agreed 
to  by  the  managers  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

I  do  feel,  without  going  Into  detail, 
that  we  need,  as  the  Senate,  to  realize 
that  student  assistance  progrsuns,  within 
reason,  must  be  kept  at  funding  levels 
whereby  we  will  not  endanger  the 
higher  education  programs  of  the  United 
States  in  literally  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  independent  and  private  col- 
leges across  America. 

I  am  very  grateful,  as  I  think  all  of  us 
are,  regardless  of  the  ptirty  to  which  we 
hold  allegiance,  that  we  understand,  and 
I  think  we  do  understand,  that  these  as- 
sistance programs  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  students  in  private  and  inde- 
pendent colleges  of  America  who  must  be 
given  the  freedom  of  choice  which  they 
often  do  not  have  when  stacked  against 
the  lower  cost  public  institutions,  which 
receive  State  appropriated  aid,  or  those 
colleges  that  have  strong  church  con- 
stituencies behind  them.  The  Stafford 
amendment,  assures  that  the  Pell  grant 
family  contribution  schedule  treats  all 
students  in  an  equitable  manner  and  as- 
sures access  for  more  needy  students  at 
colleges  throughout  America. 

I  am  graduated  from  a  small  college  in 
West  Virginia  that  is  independent,  that 
is  private.  It  has  no  church  background 
from  the  standpoint  of  money  that  can 
come  in  from  a  strong  constituency,  be 
it  Methodist  or  Baptist  or  Presbyterian. 
We  do  not  have  that.  So  these  progrsuns, 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator,  are  vital  to  the 
continuation  of  the  flnancial  stability  of 
the  institution  which  has  meant  so  much 
to  me  as  a  graduate  and.  through  the 
years.  I  know  has  accomplished  much  in 
the  way  of  education.  I  am  confldent 
that  more  than  half  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  are  also  graduates  of 
private,  independent,  church-related 
colleges,  will  agree  with  my  feelings,  and 
would  share  my  concern  for  these  institu- 
tions and  the  students  they  serve. 

I  am  very  happy  that,  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  with  the  capable 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
we  are  not  thinking  in  terms  of  crossing 
or  recrossing  party  lines.  If  we  are  to 
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strengthen  and  continue  the  programs  of 
education  In  institutions  of  thi«  country 
such  as  Scdem  College,  that  I  have 
spoken  of  as  my  alma  mater,  in  face  of 
the  reductions  which  we  know  will  take 
place  in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment under  this  continuing  resolution 
requires  a  clarification  of  the  family 
contribution  schedule,  such  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  proposing  today  In 
the  presentaticHi  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments,  and  for  our  collabora- 
tive efforts  on  this  and  other  important 
matters  in  the  Education,  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Senator  Randolph's  advocacy  for  our 
student  assistance  programs  is  well 
known,  and  I  appreciate  his  continual 
support  for  all  education  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TtiB 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

TTie  amendment  (UP  657)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   NO.    658 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  Information  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  relating  to  re- 
ductions in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
and  increases  in  revenues) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

"The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btrd)  for  himself  and  Mr.  LiEaht 
pro'^oses  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 668  to  his  amendment  numbered  661 : 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btrd,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  Include  with  the 
Budget  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1983  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921,  a  full  and  complete  list 
of  all  reductions  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  and  increases  in  revenues  for  fiscal 
years  1982.  19fr3.  and  1984,  which  he  deter- 
mines and  certifies  are  necessary  to  Insure 
that  outlays  do  not  exceed  revenues  by  fis- 
cal year  1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  such  list — 

(1)  should  only  Include  categories  of  re- 
ductions In  budget  authority  and  outlays 
which  explicitly  specify  the  programs  and 
appropriation  accounts  In  which  such  re- 
ductions are  to  be  made,  the  exact  amount 
of  such  reductions,  the  provisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  entitlement  programs  which 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
reductions,  and  the  provisions  of  law  with 
respect  to  Increases  in  revenues  which  must 
be  changed  in  order  to  achieve  such  In- 
creases; and 

(2)  should  not  include  categories  of  re- 
ductions in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
such  as  "unidentified  cuts",  "future  sav- 
ings", "reductions  to  be  proposed  at  a  later 
date",  or  other  categories  Imprecisely  de- 
scribing reductions  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  which  are  similar  to  the  categories 
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mcluded  in  the  budget  (including  amend- 
ments and  re  visions  thereto)  submitted  by 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
wishes  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  at  this 
time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HuDDLESTON  and  myself,  I  should  like  to 
pose  a  question  to  the  distuiguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, if  I  may. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  effect 
of  section  101(g)  is  to  incorporate  by 
reference  Into  this  act  the  entire  bill 
language  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1982  conference  report,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Is  it  correct  to  assume  that  the 
amendments,  reported  in  disagreement 
by  the  conferees  but  passed  last  "Thurs- 
day by  this  body,  axe  incorporated  in 
this  act  by  this  section? 

Mr.  McCXURE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  let  me  say  he  is  correct. 
For  instance,  amendment  No.  97  to  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  was  reported 
in  technical  disagreement  and  approved 
by  the  House.  Section  101(g),  if  signed 
into  law,  would  therefore  appropriate 
the  new  funding  contained  in  amend- 
ment No.  97.  disapprove  deferral  D82-9, 
and  permit  expenditure  of  these  funds  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  statement 
of  managers  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions conference  report. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  response.  I  thank  the  distingxiished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  al- 
lowing 'IS  to  have  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  McCLXJRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  manager  of  the 
pending  legislation,  if  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  "The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

TTP  AMENDMENT   NO.    BSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  administration  pro- 
vide a  detailed  list  of  budget  cuts  and  tax 
increases  necessary  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  in  flscal  year  1984. 

Only  2  months  ago,  on  September  21. 
President  Reagan  reaCBrmed  his  belief  in 
a  balanced  budget,  saying : 

This  administration  Is  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
vote  to  achieve  it  In  1984. 

"Two  weeks  ago,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration abandoned  that  goal.  Speaking 
then  about  a  balanced  budget,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan said: 

If  we  cant  do  It  In  1984,  well  have  to  do 
It  later. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  this  amend- 
ment expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 


that  the  President,  in  developing  his 
budget  for  presentation  in  January  1983, 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget  In  flscal 
year  1984  and  that  he  at  the  same  time 
identify  the  plan  by  which  that  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984  will  be  reached. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  no  so- 
called  unidentified  cuts.  There  would  be 
no  vague  language  that  would  leave  Con- 
gress in  doubt  or  the  American  people  in 
doubt  as  to  what  cuts  would  be  necessary 
or  what  tax  increases  would  be  required 
in  order  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  It  would  all  be  out  on 
the  table,  for  everyone  to  see  and  under- 
stand, for  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  so  that  they  could  clearly 
appreciate  what  cuts  would  be  included 
and  what  tax  increases  would  be  re- 
quired. 

The  amendment,  I  think.  Is  a  reason- 
able one.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
the  administration  to  speU  out  in  detail 
the  necessary  tax  cuts,  the  necessary 
budget  cuts,  and  the  necessary  tax  in- 
creases to  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  believe  the  goal  of  balancing  the 
budget  by  1984  is  to  important  to  relin- 
quish, and  I  will  continue  the  fight  I  be- 
gan earlier  this  year  to  encourage  this 
necessary  fiscal  prudence.  This  amend- 
ment is  an  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

On  October  13, 1  submitted  an  amend- 
ment instructing  OMB  Director  Stock- 
man to  reveal  which  budget  cuts,  and 
which  tax  increases,  would  be  necessary 
to  reach  the  administration's  deficits  tar- 
gets of  $43.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
$22.9  billion  in  flscal  year  1983,  and  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984.  "This 
amendment,  which  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  the  full  picture  be  painted  for 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
was  made  into  a  partisan  matter  and 
voted  down  on  a  straight  party  line  vote. 

On  October  28,  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  again  directed  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  spell  out  the  un- 
identified budget  cuts  and  tax  increases 
necessary  to  reach  the  administration's 
deficit  targets.  There  has  been  no  action 
on  that  bill. 

My  concern  about  the  blue  smoke  and 
mirrors,  which  gave  an  aura  of  reality  to 
this  administration's  budget  projections, 
began  on  March  10th.  when  the  President 
transmitted  his  budget  to  Congress.  Even 
at  that  time,  there  were  disturbing  signs. 
Most  disturbing  were  the  $74  billion  in 
"unidentified"  cuts  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,  which  were  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1984. 

As  the  administration's  budget  and 
tax  bills  marched  successfully  through 
Congress,  new  obstacles  cropped  up  in 
the  path  to  a  balanced  budget,  and  three 
Republican  Senators  joined  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Democrats  in  oppos- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1982  flrst  budget  res- 
olution because  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  flscal  year  1984. 

To  answer  that,  over  the  Easter  recess, 
the  administration  developed  a  new  mas- 
ter budget  plan  which  reduced  fiscal  year 
1984  spending  by  $44.8  billion,  exactly 
the  amount  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget  in  that  year.  Of  this  $45  billion 


reduction,  $28  billion  came  from  "im- 
identifled  cuts." 

Although  these  unidentiflcd  cuts  trou- 
bled me,  and  my  fellow  Democrats,  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come,  because  the  ad- 
ministration's July  tax  cut  bill,  which 
slashed  $280  billion  in  revenues  between 
1982  and  1984,  has  proved  to  be  a  dis- 
aster. 

Not  only  is  this  tax  cut  an  imfair 
transfer  of  wealth  from  the  middle  to 
upper-income  citizens,  but  it  put  a  bal- 
anced budget  out  of  reach  by  1984.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  the  Kemp/Roth  tax 
bill  "...  includes  just  about  everything 
to  help  the  economy.  .  .  ."  But  we  now 
find  out  from  Mr.  Stockman  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  trickle  down  wolf  in 
the  sheep's  clothing  of  supply  side  eco- 
nomics. 

In  September,  the  budget  situation 
turned  ever  more  grim.  "The  economy 
was  not  responding  to  the  plan,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfBce  now  esti- 
mated that  even  if  the  previous  $74  bil- 
lion of  imidentifled  cuts  were  made  In 
flscal  years  1983  and  1984.  the  fiscal 
year  1984  deflcit  would  equal  $50  billion. 

As  the  bad  news  continued  to  mount, 
the  administration  announced  another 
multi-year  budget  plan  to  bring  the  def- 
icit to  zero  by  1984.  This  fall  budget 
plan  included  new  spending  cuts  of  $48 
bullion  for  flscal  year  1984  on  top  of  the 
$51  billion  that  has  already  been  cut  by 
the  administration's  reconciliation  plan 
passed  in  July. 

After  carefully  evaluating  this  new 
administration  plan,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  numbers  did  not  add  up.  "This  came 
as  no  surprise  to  the  Nation's  business- 
men and  flnancial  markets,  which  had 
long  been  worried  by  the  administra- 
tion's unidentifled  cuts.  It  was  then  that 
I  flrst  offered  legislation  designed  to 
clear  the  haze  which  surrounded  the 
balanced  budget  plan. 

After  the  surprising  vote  on  my  Oc- 
tober 15  amendment,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Director  Stockman  on  October  29.  The 
letter  asked  Mr.  Stockman  to  answer 
two  crucial  questions: 

First,  what  are  the  amounts  of  "uniden- 
tified" cuts  for  flscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984  that  are  presently  Included  in  the  Pree- 
Idenfs  Pall  Budget  Program?  Second,  based 
on  the  economic  and  budget  situation  as 
you  see  it  today,  what  is  your  best  estimate 
of  spending  reductions  and  revenue  In- 
creases that  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
Fall  Budget  Programs'  protected  deficits  of 
»43.1  bilUon  in  FY  1982,  822.9  bUllon  In  FT 
1983,  and  a  balanced  budget  In  FT  1984? 

Although  this  letter  was  sent  nearly 
3  weeks  ago,  I  have  received  no  response. 
Of  course,  those  intervening  days  have 
brought  some  added  pressures  on  Direc- 
tor Stockman,  due  to  his  candor  in  a  na- 
tional magazine.  Unfortunately,  that  ar- 
ticle confirmed  the  fear  I  had  harbored 
all  along,  the  fear  that  had  caused  me  to 
offer  legislation  seeking  clariflcation  of 
the  unidentified  cuts  and  necessary  tax 
increases  sissumed  by  the  President's 
package. 

TTie  article  depicted  David  Stockman 
as  lightly  dismissing  this  important  mat- 
ter of  unidentifled  cuts.  To  him.  the  un- 
identifled cuts,  which  held  his  deflcit 
projections  together,  were  just  magic 
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asterisks.  Well,  I  suppose  magic  asterisks 
have  their  place  in  a  program  the  Vice 
President  once  labelled  voodoo  eco- 
nomics. Unfortunately,  they  have  no 
place  in  the  world  of  free  market 
economics. 

Government  should  seek  to  keep  the 
investment  horizon  clear,  not  to  fog  it  up 
by  promising  massive  programmatic  and 
tax  changes  without  spelling  out,  in  de- 
tail, the  way  such  changes  will  be 
accomplished. 

Without  detailed  information  about 
which  programs  are  scheduled  for  cuts, 
and  which  taxes  are  scheduled  to  be  in- 
creased, there  is  no  way  to  judge  the 
likelihood  that  the  administration's  def- 
icits will  not  balloon  out  of  sight.  Based 
on  the  last  decade,  and  on  the  reception 
given  to  this  September's  budget  pro- 
posals, investors,  businessmen,  and  work- 
ing people  have  good  reason  to  doubt 
vague  promises  of  future  savings. 

Without  the  detailed  information  I 
have  called  for  in  previous  legislative 
initiatives,  the  risK-minimizing  investor 
will  not  make  risky  productive  capital 
investments. 

Secretary  Regan  recently  lashed  out  at 
the  business  community  for  not  making 
new  capital  investments.  He  said: 

We  have  carried  through  on  our  commit- 
ments .  .  .  but  where  Is  the  business  re- 
sponse? Where  are  the  new  research  and  de- 
velopment Initiatives?  Where  are  the  new 
plants?  Where  are  the  expansion  plans?  It's 
like  dropping  a  coin  down  a  well — all  I'm 
hearing  Is  a  hollow  clink. 

The  problem  is  not  hollow  clinks  from 
business,  but  hollow  promises  from  gov- 
ernment. The  administration  may  have 
decided  to  abandon  its  balanced  budget 
goal  for  1984,  but  I  have  not,  and  the 
Senate  should  not.  If  we  abandon  this 
goal,  what  point  of  reference  do  our 
business  and  labor  leaders  have  as  they 
try  to  plan  for  the  future?  If  we  abandon 
this  goal,  I  am  afraid  we  are  Jeopardiz- 
ing economic  recovery. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  proposing  this 
amendment  which  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  administra- 
tion should  spell  out  in  detail  the  neces- 
sary cuts  and  tax  increases  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1984.  It  is  time  that  we 
give  the  people  of  this  country  reason  to 
believe  in  the  projections  and  promises 
of  their  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Director  Stockman,  an  article  on 
Mr.  Stockman  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  a  special  report  detailing 
the  administration's  flip-flops  on  the 
balanced  budgets,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tr.S.  Senate, 
Omc«  or  THE  Democratic  Leader, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Octoher  29,  1981. 
Hon.  OAvtD  A.  Stockman, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  Building.   Washington 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  DnscTOR:  On  October  15,  1981,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  HJi.  4331,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Beconclllatlon  Act  of 


1981  to  restore  minimum  benefits  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

My  amendment  asked  that  you  report  to 
Congress  a  complete  list  of  budget  reductions 
and  revenue  increases  that  are  necessary  to 
achieve  the  FY  1982  and  FT  1983  deficits,  and 
the  balanced  budget  for  FY  1984  projected 
In  the  President's  Fall  Budget  Program. 

My  amendment  sought  to  Identify  all 
budget  Initiatives  necessary  to  meet  the  Ad- 
ministration's most  recent  projections.  This 
would  Include  your  latest  Internal  revisions 
of  the  budget,  as  well  as  the  "unidentified" 
savings  assumed  In  the  FaU  Budget  Program. 
Based  on  the  Information  provided  In  the 
September  24,  1981,  Fact  Sheet  released  by 
the  White  House.  It  appears  that  there  were 
"unldenUfied"  cuts  of  »51.7  billion  In  FY 
1983  and  »82.0  billion  In  FY  1984. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  privately 
disputes  that  the  amounts  of  "unidentified" 
cuts  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  are  that 
large. 

To  help  clarify  this  situation,  I  would  be 
grateful  if  you  could  immediately  provide 
the  answers  to  two  questions.  First,  what  are 
the  amounts  of  "unidentified  cuts  for  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  that  are  presently 
included  in  the  Presidents  Fall  Budget  Pro- 
gram? I  believe  these  amounts  should  include 
any  proposals  that  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  Congress. 

Second,  based  on  the  economic  and  budget 
situation  as  you  see  it  today,  what  is  your 
best  estimate  of  spending  reductions  and 
revenue  increases  that  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  Fall  Budget  Program's  projected 
deficits  of  $43.1  billion  in  FY  1982,  $22.9 
billion  in  FY  1983,  and  a  balanced  budget  in 
FY  1984? 

I  would  appreciate  your  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  17,  1981] 

Why   There's  Lite  Atter  DAVn>  Stockman 

(By  Llndley  H.  Clark,  Jr.) 

David  Stockman,  the  brilliant  head  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  clearly 
has  ended  his  usefulness  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. If  the  President  weren't  such  a 
nice  guy  he  would  have  accepted  Mr.  Stock- 
man's resignation  last  week  and  gotten  on 
with  the  business  u(  government. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  was  anything 
evil  or  even  wrong  in  what  Mr.  Stockman 
did.  The  long  series  of  Interviews  with  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  showed,  if  anything,  that 
Mr.  Stockman  is  a  much  better  economist 
than  anyone  realized.  But  he  also  is  a  much 
less  adept  politician  than  most  of  us 
thought. 

Supply-side  economics  means  many  things 
to  many  people,  and  the  so-called  supply- 
side  economists  often  bicker  among  them- 
selves. It  starts  with  a  fact,  not  a  controversy. 
The  U.S.  has  been  lagging  behind  several 
other  major  industrial  nations  In  the  growth 
of  productivity.  No  one  can  argue  about  that: 
the  figures  are  there  for  everyone  to  see. 

Large  numbers  of  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen go  on  from  that  fact  to  argue  that 
the  reason  for  low  productivity  gains  Is  that 
Americans  are  overtaxed.  The  money  that 
goes  to  Uncle  Sam  in  taxes  can't  be  invested 
in  new  plants  and  equipment  that  would 
make  American  business  more  efficient. 

Well,  there  Is  controversy  about  that  point. 
Some  analysts  point  out  that  more  than 
20%  of  the  nation's  industrial  plant  stands 
idle  and  contend  that  this  shows  there  is  a 
limited  need  for  new  Investment.  But  there 
Is  something  like-  majority  agreement  that  a 
step-up  In  new  Investment  would  be  good 


for  what  aUs  us.  Some  of  the  Idle  plant.  It's 
recognized,  is  simply  Inefficient.  New  tech- 
nology creates  a  need  for  new  ^)endlng  on 
facilities  if  the  U.S.  is  to  keep  up  with  Its 
competition  abroad. 

But  how  do  we  encourage  that  new  invest- 
ment? Rep.  Jack  Kemp  of  New  York  in  an 
early  supply-side  bill  several  years  ago  pro- 
posed to  encourage  Investment  directly  with 
special  tax  concessions  to  business.  But  spe- 
cial tax  breaks  for  business  are  awfully  hard 
to  seU  unless  they're  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial tax  breaks  for  individuals,  especially 
low-  and  middle-income  individuals. 

What  gradually  evolved  from  such  think- 
ing was  the  so-called  Kemp-Roth  approach: 
cutting  Individual  tax  rates  by  10%  a  year 
for  three  years,  with  the  top  rate  reduced  to 
50%  from  70%.  It  was  to  provide  something 
for  everybody,  so  it  was  easy  to  couple  with 
It  special  tax  benefits  for  business  Invest- 
ment. 

But  there  were  a  lot  of  old  fuddy-duddies 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  who  thought  that 
auch  sweeping  tax  cuts  would  mean  huge 
budget  deficits  for  three  or  four  years,  or 
until  the  Increases  In  investment  had  a 
chance  to  generate  new  taxable  income. 

What  to  do?  Well  it  was  a  job  that  re- 
quired a  little  sales  engineering. 

There  were  supply-slders  around  who 
thought  that  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts  would 
stimulate  so  much  additional  work  and  In- 
vestment so  fast  that  budget  deficits  would 
not  be  a  major  worry.  A  few  even  argued 
that  deep  cuts  in  federal  spending  would  not 
be  necessary  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
toward  getting  the  budget  under  control. 

The  real  extremists,  however,  never  had 
a  handle  on  policy.  Supply-siders  within  the 
administration,  such  as  Treasury  Under  Sec- 
retary Norman  True  and  Mr.  Stockman,  from 
the  start  were  certain  that  deep  budget  cuts 
were  absolutely  essential. 

But  what  everyone  was  playing  with  here 
were  people's  expectations.  The  reason  for 
planning  annual  tax  cuts  for  three  straight 
years  was  to  encourage  the  public  to  do  some 
long-term  planning.  The  hope  was  that  citi- 
zens, confronted  by  a  government  boimd 
and  determined  to  beat  inflation  and 
assured  that  they  could  keep  more  of  their 
Income,  would  indeed  work  harder  and 
Invest  more. 

The  numbers  that  went  with  this  were 
never  any  more  solid  than  the  planners' 
hopes.  With  hindsight  it's  easy  to  wish  that 
the  administration  had  been  more  candid, 
less  optimistic.  Many  economists  who  fully 
supported  the  Reagan  program  from  the 
start  were  deeply  skeptical  of  the  forecasts 
that  accompanied  it. 

It's  easy  to  suspect  that  the  optimistic 
forecasts  were  formulated  In  part  to  sell  the 
program  to  Congress.  It  would  be  hard  for  a 
lawmaker  to  vote  against  a  tax  cut  if  he  be- 
lieved that  the  cut  would  not  mean  bigger 
budget  deficits  and  more  Inflation  just 
ahead. 

Whether  or  not  salesmanship  was  the  aim, 
the  administration's  chickens  have  come 
home  to  roost.  It  is  not  enough  to  argue,  as 
Mr.  Stockman  apparently  did  in  the  Atlantic 
interviews,  that  Congress  Christmas-treed 
the  administration  tax  bill.  Of  course  it  did. 
But  the  administration  tax  cuts  were  some- 
what reduced  and  somewhat  delayed,  too.  It 
may  be  that  the  size  of  the  eventual  tax  cut 
wasn't  much  different  from  what  the  admin- 
istration asked. 

Excessively  optimistic  forecasts  are  hardly 
new  In  government,  but  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration had  seemed  to  promise  us  some- 
thing better.  The  administration  in  the  past 
week  has  made  a  good  start  toward  clearing 
the  air.  toward  providing  the  sort  of  candor 
that  probably  would  have  been  better  from 
the  flrst. 
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What  the  country  needs  now  Is  more  of 
the  same.  An  essential  spokesman  for  such 
a  policy  Is  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  David  Stockman,  who 
evidently  realized  that  the  official  forecasts 
were  wrong  months  ago  but  kept  quiet  in 
public,  has  dlsquallfled  himself  lor  th«  Job. 

There  Is  nothing  fundamenUlly  wrong 
with  the  Reagan  policy.  If  the  administra- 
tion will  level  with  the  country,  there  win 
indeed  be  life  after  David  Stockman. 


Special  Report— Democratic  Pouct 
Committee 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  a 
balanced  budget,  and  we  will  fight  to  the 
last  blow  to  achieve  It  by  1984.  .  .  • 

We  will  not  sit  on  our  hands  and  watch 
helplessly  as  the  deficit  swells  and  swells- 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  Sept.  21,  1981. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  balance  the 
budget— not  at  the  exnense  of  my  taxcuttlng 
program  and  my  defense  program.  If  we  cant 
do  it  in  1984,  well  have  to  do  It  later— Pres- 
ident Ronald  Reagan,  Newsweek.  Nov.  ifl, 
1981. 

THE  balanced  budoit:   another  broken 

PROMISE 

After  nine  months  of  predictions  that  a 
balanced  budget  In  1984  would  be  a  reality, 
the  Administration  finally  admitted  what 
non-Administration  economists  were  saying 
all  along.  Given  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic plan.  It  cannot  happen. 

Below  Is  a  history  of  select  quotes  about 
the  balanced  budget  starting  with  Septem- 
ber, 1980,  and  ending  in  November,  1981. 

Ronald  Reagan:  September  9,  1980— We 
must  balance  the  budget,  reduce  taxes,  and 
restore  our  defenses.  These  are  the  chal- 
lenges. ...  I  know  we  can  do  these  things, 
and  I  know  we  will — Source:  Address  to  the 
International  Business  Council. 

Ronald  Reagan:  September  21,  1980—1 
believe  the  budget  can  be  balanced  by  1982 
or  1983 — Source:  Anderson-Reagan  debate. 

Ronald  Reagan:  October  28,  1980—1  have 


submitted  an  economic  plan  .  .  .  and  bellev* 
that  over  a  five  year  projection,  this  plan  can 
permit  the  extra  spending  for  needed  refur- 
bishing of  our  defensive  posture,  that  it  can 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget  in  1983  if  not 
earlier,  and  that  we  can  afford — along  with 
the  cuts  that  I  have  proposed  In  government 
spending — we  can  afford  the  tax  cuts  I  have 
proposed.  .  .  . — Source:  Carter-Reagan  de- 
bate. 

February  3.  1981 — And  he  (President  Rea- 
gan) told  Interviewers  in  the  Oval  Office  that 
"one  of  the  things  I  have  not  retreated  from 
Is  the  1983  target"  of  a  balanced  budget. — 
Source:  The  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,  1981. 

February  18.  1981— By  fiscal  1984— imder 
the  policy  recommendations  presented  in  this 
document — the  Federal  budget  should  be  In 
balance — Source:  America's  New  Beginning: 
A  Program  for  Economic  Recovery. 

March  2,  1981 — Budget  director  David  A. 
Stockman  said  yesterday  that  the  Reagan 
administration  will  propose  further  spend- 
ing cuts  If  a  weakening  economy  later  this 
year  threatens  to  increase  the  budget  defi- 
cit. .  .  . 

Stockman  said  that  If  such  a  trend  devel- 
ops this  spring,  the  Reagan  administration 
would  "as  a  matter  of  basic  policy,  look  for 
offsetting  economies,"  rather  than  accommo- 
date that  kind  of  growth  in  the  deficit.  "It 
may  not  be  a  100  percent  offset,"  he  said,  "but 
we  would  not  allow  the  budget  to  become 
hostage  to  the  economy" — Source:  The 
Washington  Post,  Mar.  3.  1981. 

President  Ronald  Reagan:  September  15. 
1981 — I'm  as  committed  today  as  on  the  flrst 
day  I  took  office  to  balancing  the  budget, 
freeing  the  people  from  punitive  taxation, 
and  making  America  once  again  strong 
enough  to  safeguard  our  freedom.  And  I'm 
surer  today  than  I  ever  was  that  we  can 
achieve  all  three  of  these  things.  Well  con- 
tinue to  make  budget  adjustments  as  needed, 
and  we'll  hold  the  line. — Source:  Bemarka  at 
a  White  House  Reception. 

President  Ronald  Reagan:  September  21. 
1981 — This  Administration  Is  committed  to  a 
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balanced  budget,  and  we  wlU  fight  to  the  last 
blow  to  achieve  it  by  1984.  .  .  . 

We  will  not  sit  on  our  hands  and  watch 
helplessly  as  the  deficit  swells  and  swella. — 
Source:  Address  to  the  National  FederatiOD 
of  Republican  Women. 

President  Ronald  Reagan:  September  34. 
1981 — Mayl>e  you'll  remember  that  we  were 
told  in  the  spring  of  1980  that  the  1981  budg- 
et, the  one  we  have  now,  would  be  balanced. 
Well,  that  budget,  like  so  many  in  the  past, 
hemorrhaged  badly  and  wound  up  In  a  sea 
of  red  Ink. 

I  have  pledged  that  we  shall  not  stand  Idly 
by  and  see  that  same  thing  happen  again. — 
Source:  Televised  Address  to  the  Nation  Sept. 
24,  1981. 

OMB  Director  David  Stockman :  October  26, 
1981 — I  don't  think  anybody's  talking  about 
literal  accounting  balance  or  making  a  fetish 
(of  a  balanced  budget). — Source:  The  New 
York  inmes,  Oct.  29.  1981. 

White  House  Communications  Director 
David  Oergen:  October  29,  1981 — ^The  Presi- 
dent is  sticking  firmly  to  the  idea  of  a  t>al- 
anced  budget  in  1984. — Source:  The  New 
York  Times,  Oct.  31,   1981. 

October  30,  1981 — ^Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Regan  said  It 
is  'possible,  but  not  probable'  that  the  goal 
(of  a  balanced  budget)  will  be  reached. — 
Source:  The  Baltimore  Stm,  Oct.  31,  1981. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan:  Novem- 
ber 6,  1981 — We  wlU  not  be  able  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  but  we  wUl  be  on  a 
path  leading  to  a  balanced  budget. — Source: 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  Nov.  7.  1981. 

President  Ronald  Reagan:  November  6, 
1981 — I've  never  said  anything  but  that  It  was 
a  goal.  And  the  eventual  goal,  whether  It 
comes  then  (In  1984)  or  whether  It  has  to  be 
delayed  or  not,  is  a  balanced  budget. — 
Source:  The  Washington  Post,  Nov.  7.  1981. 

President  Ronald  Reagan:  November, 
1981 — I  did  not  come  here  to  balance  the 
budget — not  at  the  expense  of  my  tax -cutting 
program  and  my  defense  program.  If  we  can't 
do  It  in  1984,  we'll  have  to  do  It  later.— 
Source:  Newsweek.  Nov.  16.  1961. 
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SEPTEMBER  1980 
Receipt!:  .,, 

"Current  Law"  estimate '" 

Proposed  policy  chanjej: 

Tax  reductions .-■  ~°' 

Increated  revenues  due  to  addition*!  econotnic 
irowth +"' 

Net  recsipts 

OuUiy*: 

"Current  Law"  estimate --■ 

Proposed  policy  changes:  Budget  reductions: 

Partial  cuts 

Full  cuts 

Net  outlays:  ._, 

With  partial  cut* •« 

With  full  cut! »' 

Projected  deficit/surplus:  „ 

With  partial  budget  cut! -*• 

With  full  budget  cut! ~* 

MARCH  1981 

Receipts:  «,  . 

"Current  Policy"  estimate - '"•■" 

Proposed  policy  changes: 

Tax  reductions ,i'\ 

User  charges +'■" 

Net  receipts ^^-^ 

Outlays;  .„  . 

"Current  Policy"  estimate '*•' 

Proposed  policy  changes: 

Specified  current  budiret  reductions ~n* 

Unspecified  future  budget  reductions 0 

Defense  inceases "ti"? 

Nondef ense  increases +'-^ 

Net  outlays 695.3 


8ZS 

-107 

+18 


1984 

951 
-149 
+M 


G61 

739 

822 

710 

-28 
-43 

778 

-39 

-62 

84S 

-51 
-85 

739 
716 

0 
+23 


806.2 

-100.0 
+2.9 


794 
760 

+28 
+62 


915.5 

-148.1 

+3.3 


TneilyMr— 


1982 


1983 


1984 


709.1 


770.7 


806.S 

-67.2 
-29.8 

+20.7 
+1.8 


866.7 

-81.2 

-44.2 

+27.0 

+1.9 


732.0 


770.2 


Projected  deficit/surplus —45.0 

Protected  dettcit/surplu*  without  future  budget  cuts 
(unspecified  only) —45.0 

JULY  1981 
Receipts: 

Revi!«d  estimate - 6»s.  3 

Proposed  policy  changes: 

Tax  reductions 

Revenue  increesM - 

Net  receipte 

Outlays: 

■Revised  estimate i-v-ji- 

Proposed  policy  changes :  Unspecified  Idture  budget 
reductions 

Net  outlays - — 

Projected  deficit/surplus .... 

Projected  dehcit/surplus  without  future  budget  cots 
(unspecified  only) — 4Z.5 

SEPTEMBER  1981 
Receipts: 

Reviicd  estimate 

Proposed  policy  changes:  Revenue  increases 

Net  receipt! - 

Outlayi: 

Reviied  estimate - 

Proposed  policy  changes : 

Specified  future  budget  reduetioni 

Un!pecified  future  budget  reductions 

Net  outlays ^-3 

Projected  deficit/iurplus rv:    --^ 

Projected  deficifsurpius  without  future  budget  cuts 
(specified  and  un!pecified) — -*• ' 


-22.9 
-52.7 

7912 


+.5 
-43.7 

907.  S 


-38.2 
+1.2 

-94.1 
+1.7 

-150.6 
+2.1 

662.4 

705.8 

759.0 

704.8 
0 

7515 
-29.8 

802.7 
-44.2 

704.8 

728.7 
-22.9 

758.5 

-42.5 

+.S 

-52.7 


-43.7 


663.2 

+3.0 

706.1 
+6.0 

760.0 
+11.0 

666.2 

714.1 

771.0 

722.3 

769.0 

-20.3 
-11.7 

818.8 

-13.0 
0 

-24.8 

-23.0 

737.0 
-22.9 

-54.9 


771.  a 
0 

-47.8 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance — unless  someone 
dse  wishes  to  spealE  to  this  subject — 
that  I  observe  that  this  is  primarily  a 
matter  relating  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and. 
therefore,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
no  debate  is  aUowed,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  30 
seconds.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
ting\iished  Senator  move  to  table  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  or  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  by  which 
both  amendments  would  fall? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  intent  was  to 
move  to  table  the  underlying  amend- 
ment, to  bring  down  the  entire  vehicle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  motion  would 
do  would  be  to  table  my  amendment  in 
the  first  degree,  which  changes  the  date 
on  the  continuing  resolution  from  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  to  December  19,  1981; 
and,  in  addition,  would  table  my  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree,  which  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  amendment  calling 
on  the  administration  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
to  identify  aU  the  details  with  respect  to 
budget  cuts  and  tax  increases  required 
to  achieve  such  balanced  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  imderlyin^  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frwn  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[Rollcsll  Vote  No.  397  Leg.] 

TEAS— 50 


Abdnor 

G«rn 

McClure 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Murlcowslcl 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

NlcUes 

Bator 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boscbwltz 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Ctutfee 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Cochran 

Hftyataw* 

Qua:4e 

Coben 

Heinz 

Roth 

D'Amtito 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Denforth 

K&seebauin 

Schmltt 

Denton 

Kasten 

Simpson 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Dc«nnUcl 

Lugar 

SUiffard 

Durenberger 

MathSM 

Stevenn 

Bast 

Matilngly 

Sjmms 

Tbunnond 

Wallop 

WelckM' 

Tower 

Warner 
NAYS— 47 

Baucus 

Exon 

Mtfcher 

Bentaen 

Ftom 

MetMatMum 

Blden 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Boien 

Hart 

Moynlban 

Bndley 

Heflln 

Niinn 

Bumpers 

Helma 

PeU 

Burdlck 

HnillngB 

Proxmlra 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Piyor 

nLTiy  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Bjrrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inoujre 

Biegle 

Cusoa 

Jackson 

SartMnM 

Cblles 

Jobnatcn 

SaeMf 

Cranaton 

Kennedy 

Steoaoila 

DeOonclnl 

Levin 

TaoogM 

Dixon 

Long 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Zorlsaky 

Dodd 


NOT  VOTINO— 3 
Oddwater  Leahy 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment  (UP  No. 
651)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motirai  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
recognition  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  could 
have  order  in  the  Senate  for  a  minute,  I 
wish  to  make  an  inquiry  and  perhaps  an 
announcement. 

It  is  6  o'clock,  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recess  over 
at  6 :  30  until  tomorrow  at  10. 

RECESS    UNTH.    10    A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill  on  both  sides  is  there  another 
amendment  that  we  could  do  before 
6:30? 

D.C.  AFPBOFRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  our  hope  to  take  up,  perhaps, 
one  brief  one  and  two  colloquies,  and 
then  set  the  bill  aside  temporarily  and 
take  up  the  D.C.  appropriations  bill.  We 
have  no  amendments  we  are  aware  of 
and  it  could  be  passed  very  quickly,  and 
no  rollcall  is  expected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  an 
amendment  which,  I  think,  we  can 
handle  very  quickly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  of  the 
managers  then  if  you  do  go  to  the  D.C. 
appropriations  bill  do  you  expect  a  rec- 
ord vote  or  can  you  arrive  at  final  pas- 
age  without  one? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  no  report  of 
any  request  for  a  record  vote  that  we 
have  before  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  is  managing  the  bill  in- 
dicates there  will  \>e  no  record  vote. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  There  will  be  no  record 
votes. 


Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  It  would  appear 
that  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  will  be  to  conclude 
a  c(^oquy  on  this  measure,  as  described 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  to  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
pending  measure. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  cmsent  that  we 
may  lay  aside  the  pending  measure  tem- 
porarily, following  after  the  colloquy  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Smator  from  Ore- 
gan  and  another  Senator,  and  proceed 
then  to  the  consideration  of  the  D.C.  ap- 
propriations bill.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  the  estimates  I  have  received  aU 
around  are  correct,  and  if  there  is  no 
requirement  for  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
D.C.  appropriations  bill,  I  believe  there 
will  be  no  further  record  votes  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kennedy,  want  a  record 
vote? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  want  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say,  then,  before 
anybody  misunderstands,  apparently 
there  is  a  request  for  a  record  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  So  I  withdraw  the 
previous  statement.  There  will  be  an- 
other record  vote  this  evening. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  AAmi  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question  on  tomorrow's 
schedule? 


SCHEDULE  FOR  THURSDAY 

WAIVER ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  TRANSPORTATION 

ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow,  it  is  the  intenticm  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  378,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  a 
joint  resolution  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  waiver  of 
law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976.  There  is  a 
statutory  time  limitation  on  that  resolu- 
tion of  1  hour,  and  a  rollcall  vote  would 
be  expected  prior  to  the  hour  of  noon,  I 
would  judge. 

After  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  leadership  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  357,  Calendar  Order  No. 
382,  the  continuing  resolution  and  pro- 
ceed through  the  day  tomorrow,  and  late 
into  the  evening  tomorrow  evening,  in  a 
determined  effort  to  try  to  finish  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  before  the  expiration 
of  our  business  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  it  the  statutory 
time  which  requires  this  matter  to  be 
taken  up  tomorrow?  Could  it  be  taken  up 
on  Friday?  Otherwise,  we  will  not  get 
back  on  the  continuing  resolution  until 
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at  least  no<».  We  still  have  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  whenever  we 
complete  the  continuing  resolution  and 
get  the  report  back  here  and  wait  for  the 
House  to  act  and  get  it  all  done  before 
Friday,  midnight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe, 
under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  this  on  Friday  instead 
of  Thursday.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  indulge  us.  If  he  will, 
because  for  some  days  now  we  have  tried 
to  arrange  a  time  that  meets  the  maxi- 
mum convenience  of  Senators  who  are 
deeply  involved.  I  would  especially  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  speak  to  this 
point  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  could  do  this  on  Friday  instead  of 
Thursday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  we  agreed  to  put  it  off  from 
Wednesday  to  Thursday  already,  because 
it  would  have  interferred  sometime  at 
noon  here  today.  Under  the  statute,  it 
has  a  1-hour  time  frame  and  it  is  a  pri- 
ority matter,  a  privileged  matter.  I  do  not 
see  anything  to  gain  by  putting  it  off. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  belabor  the  point.  But  I  think  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  Government  is 
in  jeopardy  of  being  brought  to  a  hadt 
unless  we  act  upon  it  before  midnight  on 
Friday  night.  I  have  had  complaints  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  past  about 
being  pushed  up  to  the  midnight  hour 
and  then  the  House  having  adjourned 
and  gone  home  and  saying  that  we  have 
to  either  bail  out  the  Government  or  let 
it  fall.  I  do  not  see  anything  that  takes  a 
higher  priority  at  this  time.  But  that  may 
be  my  own  bias. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  us  review  it  again. 
It  took  a  l(Hig  time  to  get  that  agreement 
with  regard  to  who  is  here  and  who  is  not 
here.  We  have  the  agreement  for  tomor- 
row. I  would  not  like  to  put  it  off  unless 
we  get  a  similar  agreement  for  Friday. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  Uke  to  say  that 
a  number  of  us  made  certain  commit- 
ments for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  press 
that  point.  I  think  it  is  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
lie  here  late  tomorrow  night.  This  might 
mean  that  we  are  going  to  be  in  another 
hour  later  than  we  would  be  in.  The 
waivers  have  to  be  addressed  and  taken 
care  of  this  week.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  very  much  to  go  ahead  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  object.  If  there  is  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request  pending,  I  will  not 
object  and  just  invite  everywie  to  bring 
their  dinner  on  Friday  night. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  proceed  at  this 
point?  Is  there  any  request  pending? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  request.  Let  me  make 
this  request  and  if  there  is  objection,  it 
can  be  stated. 

ORDERS   FOR   THT7RS0AT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow  after  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  on  a  special  order. 
Following  the  special  order  so  provided 
for,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 


be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  10:30  ajn.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  not  more  than  2  min- 
utes each.  Also,  lAi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10:30  ajn., 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  378,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115,  a  joint  resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  reconunendation 
for  a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Natiu^  Gas  Transportation  Act 
of  1976.  Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  conclusion  of  the  debate 
and  disposition  of  that  measure — and 
may  I  say  parenthetically  there  is  a  1- 
hour  statutory  time  Umitation  on  that 
measure — that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  382. 
House  Joint  Resolution  357,  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
make  one  further  inquiry?  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  indicated  to  me 
that  he  does  require  a  rollcall  vote  on  his 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  do  that 
amendment  tonight.  Is  there  not  al- 
ready an  order  to  lay  aside  this  measure 
alter  a  colloquy  to  lie  conducted  and 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
D.C.  appropriations  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say, 
then,  that  as  soon  as  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  dis- 
posed of  by  a  rollcall  vote,  there  will  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  a  time  limit 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  the  D.C.  appropria- 
tions bill? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  no  time 
agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared at  all  to  consider  a  time  agree- 
ment on  his  amendment  to  the  D.C.  ap- 
propriations bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  was  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  have  no  amendment 
to  the  D.C.  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  a 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  BIr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  permit  me 
to  interrupt? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  that  Is 
the  case,  we  have  the  matter  fouled  up 
here  a  little  bit.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  that  portion  of 
my  request  dealing  with  temoorarily  lay- 
ing aside  this  measure  to  proceed  to  the 
D.C.  appropriations  conference  report 
follow  on  after  both  the  colloquy  and  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Having  done  that, 
would  the  majority  leader  again  let  me 
Inquire  if  it  is  possible  to  get  a  time 
agreement  on  that  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  enter  into  a  time  limitation  of  maybe 
a  half  an  hour,  15  minutes  for  each  side. 
It  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  is  basically 
to  add  siidditional  resources  for  Job 
training,  youth  training,  given  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing  with  increasing 
unemployment.  It  is  an  issue  that  is 
well  understood  by  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  do  think  it  is  important,  given  the 
reports  this  morning  and  yesterday  about 
the  continuing  growth  in  unemployment. 
I  wish  to  be  able  to  address  that  issue 
before  the  Senate,  but  I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  talcing  time.  Those  are  pro- 
grams that  are  well  understood  by  the 
membership.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  what  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  includes  and  what  will 
happen  unless  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  accepted  for  job  training  for 
the  young  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
t>e  a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment 
of  30  minutes  equally  divided  with  con- 
trol of  the  time  to  be  in  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  will 
not  object,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  deals  with  what? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  training  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  And  to  what  levd  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  increase  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  increase  it  up  to 
the  House  level. 

Mr.  S<rHMnT.  That  is  an  increase  of 
$200  million? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  still  be  sig- 
nificantly below  the  reconciliation  figure. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  But  it  is  an  increase 
of  $200  miUion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  "The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  another  inquiry.  We  will  have  30 
minutes  on  this  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  wonder  if  the  S«ia- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  would  be  agree- 
able to  take  up  this  matter  on  tomorrow. 

1  think  that  is  the  better  part  of 
discretion. 

I  may  say  that  the  Senator  fnmi 
Massachusetts  suggested  that  in  the  first 
instance.  I  was  the  one  who  insisted  that 
we  do  it  tonight.  But  now  I  not  un- 
characteristically have  changed  my  mind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  in- 
dicated earlier  today  that  I  had  an 
amendment  and  would  be  prepared  with 

2  or  3  minutes  notice  to  offer  it.  I  think 
I  had  about  a  minute  notice.  I  can  take 
a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Frankly.  I  am  interested  in  having 
more  Members  here  than  a  longer  period 
of  time.  If  we  debate  this  in  the  morning, 
we  will  be  lucky  to  have  three  or  four 
Members.  I  will  shMten  the  period  of 
time.  If  I  can  have  2  minutes  to  get  the 
amendment  over  here,  we  can  vote  at 
6:30.  with  7  minutes  on  each  side. 
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I  would  rather  have  the  Members  here 
listening  to  the  debate  than  to  be  talk- 
ing to  an  empty  Chamber.  To  call  the 
roll  at  6 :  30  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  so  amend 
my  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  ready  to 
proceed  with  his  amendment? 


SECOND  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  357). 

TTF  AMEICDMENT   NO.    «50 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriations  for 
the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration 
Program,  the  Job  Corps  Program,  the  Sum- 
mer Youth  Program,  and  the  Private  Sector 
Opportunities  for  the  Economically  Dis- 
advantaged Program  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  ttassachusetts  (Mr. 
KiKMKDT),  for  himself,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
BnecLK,  Mr.  Pkx,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Wil- 
UAMa,  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  659. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lYvb  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sac.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  are 
appropriated — 

(1)  taooOOCOOO  for  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  relating  to  the  Youth  Employment 
Demonstration  Program, 

(2)  $28,000,000  for  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act  relating  to  the  Job  Corps, 

(3)  $91,932,000  for  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act  relating  to  the  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
gram, and 

(4)  #14,700,000  for  title  Vn  of  such  Act 
relating  to  the  Private  Sector  Opportunities 
for  the  Economically  Disadvantaged  Program, 
which  arc;  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  under 
R.R.  4560,  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982.  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981, 
for  such  programs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, we  are  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment at  6:30.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is 
to  ask  that  the  time  be  evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  amend- 
ment to  be  the  most  important  anti- 
recession amendment  that  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  during  the 
Senate's  debate  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  is  directed  toward  employment 
and  training  assistance  for  unemployed 


young  people  and  adults.  It  would  add 
$334  million  to  the  resolution  to  restore 
four  programs  to  the  fimding  levels 
agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Any  Member  of  this  body  who  has  read 
the  reports  in  the  last  48  hours  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  EcOTiomic  Advisors  and  lis- 
tened to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  last  week,  saw  the 
significant  rise  in  unemployment.  The 
imemployment  flgxires  last  week  were  an- 
nounced at  8  percent,  1  million  more 
men  and  women  unemployed  today  than 
in  July  of  this  last  year.  The  best  esti- 
mate is  that  it  will  go  up  to  9  percent 
before  the  President's  program,  even  If 
it  works,  will  begin  to  have  some  impact 
on  unemployment. 

Last  spring,  the  Senate,  in  reconcilia- 
tion, approved  a  total  of  $2.2  billion  for 
youth  training.  Job  Corps,  summer  jobs, 
and  the  private  sector  initiative  program. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  is 
at  $2,058,000,000.  The  Senate  is  at 
$1,700,000,000. 

This  amendment  adds  $334  million, 
which  will  put  the  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution at  the  same  level  as  the  House 
concurrent  resolution.  $250  million  less 
than  what  the  Senate  accepted  in  re- 
conciliation just  a  few  short  months  ago. 

This  amendment  will  bring  the  Senate 
bill  in  line  with  the  funding  levels  set  by 
the  House  for  four  programs  designed  to 
provide  work  experience  and  skill  train- 
ing to  unemployed  youth  and  adults. 
More  precisely,  my  amendment  would : 

Add  $200  million  for  year  round  youth 
Jobs  and  training. 

Restore  $92  million  to  next  year's  sum- 
mer jobs  program. 

Provide  $28  million  to  Job  Corps;  and 
restore  $14  million  to  the  title  vn  pri- 
vate sector  initiative  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  in  a  re- 
cession. Last  month  unemployment  rose 
to  8  percent  nationally.  Just  this  week 
the  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  have  raised  the  specter  of 
9  percent  unemployment  and  many  be- 
lieve it  will  go  higher.  There  are  more 
Americans  out  of  work  now  than  at  the 
height  of  the  Great  Depression. 

We  all  hope  the  administration's  fore- 
cast of  a  spring  thaw  in  this  frosty  eco- 
nomic picture  proves  correct.  But,  these 
rosy  predictions  have  an  all  too  familiar 
Republican  ring.  I  am  reminded  of  Her- 
bert Hoover's  campaign  theme  in  1932 — 
"Prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer." 

For  most  of  us  the  Great  Depression  is 
just  a  memory,  a  historic  interlude.  But 
for  too  many  of  our  fellow  Americans  the 
current  recession  has  become  a  depres- 
sion. In  States  like  Michigan  and  Ohio, 
unemployment  is  In  double  digits.  Work- 
ers there  have  been  without  a  pay  check 
for  a  year  or  longer  with  no  prospects  for 
early  relief.  Last  month,  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  with  an  economy  that 
had  been  dccr'hed  as  recession-proof, 
suffered  the  single  largest  increase  inun- 
emoloyment  of  any  industrialized  State. 
Since  April,  unemnloyment  there  has 
Jumped  more  than  2  points,  going  from 
5.6  to  7.9  percent. 

And  these  figures  do  not  begin  to  tell 
the  story  for  some  workers.  Unemploy- 
ment among  blue  collar  workers  is  11 


percent.  Unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industi7  is  18  percent.  And  for  the 
least  advantaged  In  our  society  the  situa- 
tion Is  disastrous.  Unemployment  among 
minorities  is  at  record  levels,  almost  15 
percent  for  blacks  and  Hispanlcs.  Unem- 
ployment among  teenagers  is  over  20  per- 
cent, 43  percent  of  minority  teens  cannot 
find  work  and  the  rate  just  for  Black 
teens  alone  is  a  staggering  46  percent. 

Yet,  despite  these  bleak  reports,  and 
the  administration's  admission  that  It  Is 
going  to  get  worse,  we  are  told  to  h(dd 
our  course,  accept  more  cuts  and  be 
patient— "prosperity  is  just  around  the 
comer." 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  Is  a 
modest  one.  It  is  Intended  to  provide  a 
few  more  opportunities  for  the  truly 
needy  In  our  society  who  cannot  find 
work  now  to  get  the  skills  and  education 
and  experience  they  will  need  to  qualify 
for  the  millions  and  millions  of  new  Jobs 
the  President  has  promised  when  pros- 
perity does  return.  My  proposal  would 
permit  a  few  thousand  more  unemployed 
adults  to  get  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training  In  skills  centers  like  the  nation- 
ally recognized  one  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
There,  Individuals  who  have  run  out  of 
options  are  training  for  good-paying  jobs 
with  a  future.  It  would  Insure  90,000 
more  teenagers  part-time  Jobs  and  the 
basic  education  they  need  to  get  their 
high  school  degrees.  It  will  mean  an- 
other 94,000  yoimgsters  will  be  gainfully 
employed  next  summer,  and  finally  It 
will  give  4.000  more  young  adults  a 
chance  at  Job  Corps.  It  would  also  In- 
sure that  three  new  Job  Corps  Centers 
In  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Kentucky  will 
open  as  planned. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  fimds 
are  not  for  public  service  jobs.  They  are 
to  train  the  unemployed  for  private  sec- 
tor Jobs.  Even  with  the  additional  re- 
sources I  have  proposed,  these  programs 
would  still  operate  at  or  below  the  levels 
authorized  in  reconciliation. 

Two  of  these  programs — Job  Corps 
and  summer  jobs — were  part  of  the 
"safety  net"  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced last  March.  But  by  September 
these  programs  and  those  who  benefit 
from  them  had  fallen  through.  My 
amendment  would  put  these  programs 
back  in  the  safety  net. 

President  Reagan  also  promised  to 
give  the  private  sector  a  greater  voice 
in  designing  and  operating  federally 
funded  training  programs.  Title  VII  was 
the  only  program  he  held  harmless  in 
his  September  budget  yet  the  Senate  bill 
cuts  $38  million  below  the  President's 
request.  My  amendment  would  add  Just 
$14.7  million  to  bring  the  private  sector 
initiative  program  back  to  the  higher 
levels  supported  by  the  House. 

You  may  ask  what  evidence  we  have 
that  these  programs  work.  Recently  re- 
leased findings  by  Dr.  Robert  Toggace 
writing  for  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  pro- 
vide conclusive  evidence  that  training 
programs  are  cost  effective  both  for  so- 
ciety and  for  the  individuals  who  are 
served. 

Those  In  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training  gain  between  10  to  18  percent 
more  in  earnings  in  the  first  year  after 
the  program  than  similar  individuals  not 
enrolled. 
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Job  Corps  graduates  earned  21  percent 
more  than  their  peers  2  years  out  of 
training. 

Evidence  is  also  clear  that  training 
programs  reduce  crime  and  cut  the  costs 
of  welfare  and  other  income  transfer 
programs. 

In  short  these  training  programs  work. 
They  are  good  business.  It  Is  the  best 
kind  of  supply-side  economics.  It  Is  an 
Investment  in  human  resources  that 
yields  a  positive  return. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  artltle  from  the 
November  9  Issue  of  the  Boston  Globe 
which  tells  the  story  of  "Rmothy  Holding 
who  lost  his  job  because  of  the  Reagan 
budget.  Timothy's  out,  his  only  option, 
was  a  life  of  crime.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  Is  intended  to  Insure  that 
there  are  productive  alternatives  for  the 
thousands  of  other  Timothys  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Nov.  9,  1981] 

TiMOTHT  Holding's  Path  to  a  Courtroom 

(By  Todd  Balf) 

Eaghteen-year-old  Timothy  Holding  of  Re- 
vere la  under  police  guard  at  Boston  City 
Hospital,  where  he  is  recovering  from  a 
gunshot  wound  to  the  temple.  Last  week 
he  told  a  former  CETA  youth  program  di- 
rector who  visited  him  that  he'd  "messed 
up." 

Florence  Clrlno  said  Holding  told  her,  "Flo, 
I  messed  up.  I'm  sorry,  Flo.  I  messed  up." 

Timothy  Holdings  past  Includes  years  of 
shuttling  between  his  divorced  parents  and 
switching  schools.  He  dropped  out  of  10th 
grade  and  was  convicted  for  robbing  an 
MBTA  turnstile  when  he  was  17.  His  future 
is  uncertain.  He  is  facing  court  arraignment 
In  connection  with  a  bungled  armed  robbery 
attempt  in  Charlestown. 

Holding  faces  charges  of  armed  robbery, 
assault  with  intent  to  kill  and  unlawful  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  when  he  leaves  the  nos- 
pltal.  He  was  shot  in  the  left  temple  by  off- 
duty  Boston  police  detective  Joseph  Smith 
Jr.  on  Oct.  30  when,  police  said,  he  held  a 
.38  caliber  revolver  on  20  persons  in  the 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank  In 
Cliarlestown. 

Holding  and  a  17-year-old  youth  carrying 
a  derringer  were  arrested  whUe  a  third  sus- 
pect escaped,  police  said. 

Counselors,  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Timothy  Holding  who  were  interviewed  last 
week  say  his  record,  his  inability  to  read 
and  write  effectively,  his  broken  home  and 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  find  steady  em- 
ployment may  have  contributed  to  his  frus- 
tration and  anger.  Among  young  adults  like 
Holding,  these  people  said,  such  problems 
more  frequently  are  erupting  Into  violence. 

"All  we  want  people  to  know  is  that  Tim- 
my's  not  unioue."  said  Clrlno.  the  former 
director  of  CETA's  Youth  Activity  Programs 
in  Revere.  Chelsea  and  Wlnthrop.  "There  are 
hundred  of  kids  around  Just  like  Timothy," 
said  Clrlno. 

Bom  in  Charlestown.  Timothy  Holding  is 
one  of  five  children  of  Donald  and  Barbara 
Holding.  After  moving  to  Saugus,  the  couple 
were  divorced  when  Timothy  was  11  years 
old  and  custody  of  the  children  was  won 
In  court  by  Mrs.  Holding,  according  to  Donald 
Holding  of  Revere. 

"After  we  split  up,"  said  Holding.  "Tlmmy 
became  mixed  up.  Tt  hit  him  the  hardest," 
he  said  In  an  interview. 

Timothy    Holding    continued    to    attend 


school,  according  to  his  father,  but  gave  up 
trying  to  learn  after  he  was  forced  in  both 
elementary  and  high  school  to  repeat  grades. 
Holding  explained  that  his  former  wUe  and 
his  children  moved  setenU  times  to  dlnerent 
apartments  In  Cbarleetown  and  E^ast  Boston. 

"He'd  just  disappear  irom  everybody  and 
be  by  himself,"  said  Holding  yesterday.  He 
said  that  on  several  occasions  his  teenage 
Sun  disappeared  for  long  periods  and  be  had 
to  search  for  him. 

CETA  counselors  said  that  when  Holding 
quit  school  after  bis  sophomore  year,  he  bad 
the  equivalent  of  a  fourth-grade  education. 

Six  months  later,  at  age  17,  Holding  and 
several  other  youths  robbed  an  MBTA  turn- 
stile and  received  a  year's  probation  accord- 
ing to  court  records.  Timothy  moved  In  with 
his  father  soon  afterwards.  His  probation 
officer  handed  Holding's  case  to  Clrlno  In 
March. 

"Timothy  had  a  long  way  to  go,"  said 
Prank  Nemeth,  Holding's  chief  supervisor 
and  friend  in  the  CETTA  program.  In  March, 
he  gave  Holding  the  first  job  he'd  had  in 
two  years. 

"But  Tlnuny  was  one  of  the  guys  I  could 
trtist."  he  said.  "He  could  hardly  construct  a 
sentence, "  Nemeth  said,  "and  he  was  so 
frustrated.  But  he  tried." 

"He  was  so  excited  and  happy  because 
finally  he  had  a  Job,"  said  his  father. 

Nemeth  said  the  18-year-old  with  short 
dark  hair  and  a  baby  face  was  one  of  three 
persons  on  a  CETA  crew  that  weatherlzed 
local  businesses  by  Installing  instilatlon  and 
weather-stripping.  He  received  the  minlmimi 
wage. 

On  September  30,  with  less  than  a  week's 
notice.  Timothy  Holding  and  1000  other 
youths  In  his  CETA  propram  found  them- 
selves out  of  work  when  CETA's  federal  sub- 
sidy was  cut  by  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Clrlno  said  counselors  desperately  tried 
to  place  Timothy  Holding  in  a  Job.  Clrlno, 
Nemeth  and  CETTA  coordinator  Eleanor 
Mahon  said  Holding  was  worthy  of  place- 
ment because  of  his  punctuality,  effort  and 
Initiative. 

But,  unlike  many  of  his  friends.  Holding 
failed  sever' '  skills  tests  which  could  have 
placed  him  in  a  Job.  On  his  own.  he  took  the 
exam  to  enlist  In  the  National  Guard,  ac- 
cording to  Nemeth.  He  failed  again. 

"He  tried  In  several  places  to  find  a  Job," 
said  his  father.  "But  he  did  not  have  the 
training  or  the  education.  And  he  needed 
money." 

"It's  in  the  people's  own  interest'  to  pick 
up  on  kids  like  this."  said  Nemeth.  "There 
are  many  kids  who  want  to  be  productive 
citizens  but  need  help  getting  there.  Who 
does  it  pay  off  In  the  end  if  we  have  to  send 
a  kid  to  Walpoie  for  20  years?" 

Timothy  Holding  is  listed  In  stable  condi- 
tion at  Boston  City  HospltsU.  No  date  has 
been  set  yet  for  his  arraigiunent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  keep  faith  in  all  those 
Timothy's  and  support  this  modest  ad- 
dition to  the  Senate  resolution  to  pro- 
vide the  jobs  and  training  the  unem- 
ployed so  desperately  need. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  large  addition  to  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee which  is  part  of  this  continuing 
resolution  by  reference. 

The  committee  Is  not  oblivious  to  the 
facts  which  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  considered  very  care- 
fully in  our  recommendation  to  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  has  included  $200 
million  to  continue  the  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  together 
with,  and  I  emphasize  this,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, an  estimated  $195  million  of  im- 
spent  prior  years  funds.  A  total  of  $395 
million  would  be  available  to  enroll  an 
estimated  195.000  youths.  The  House  has 
included  $400  million  for  the  youth  em- 
ployment training  program,  and  this  is 
only  part  of  the  amendment,  plus  carry- 
over, for  a  total  of  $595  million. 

A  split  in  the  conference  in  this  area, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
should  that  occur,  would  provide  a  total 
level  of  nearly  $500  million. 

The  President's  September  request,  as 
he  knows,  is  $213,782,000.  In  March,  he 
had  proposed  eliminating  the  program 
but  revised  his  proposal  after  Congress 
reauthorized  it  with  a  funding  ceiling  of 
$576  million  in  the  omnibus  reconcili- 
ation bill. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
also  included  report  language  to  limit 
unnecessary  stipends  for  enroUees  dur- 
ing training.  Stipends  amount  to  about 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  CETA  training 
programs,  and  are  currently  given  to  all 
enrollees,  regardless  of  need.  If  stipends 
were  given  only  to  the  most  needy  stu- 
dents, at  least  10  percent  could  be  saved 
and  used  instead  to  expand  enrollment 
opportunities. 

The  total  recommended  for  all  CETA 
programs  is  $3.2  billion — of  which  two- 
thirds  is  for  youth.  All  of  the  Job  Corps, 
funded  at  $600,000,000,  is  for  youth:  an- 
other $674,168,000  is  included  for  sum- 
mer youth  jobs.  Half  the  remaining  $1.7 
million  in  CETA  funding  serves  youth, 
for  an  estimated  total  of  $2.3  billion  for 
youth  out  of  the  $3.2  billion  in  overall 
CETA  funding. 

Even  though  the  youth  unemployment 
rate  is  now  on  the  average,  over  20  per- 
cent and  even  more  for  minority  youth, 
thousands  of  unskilled  jobs  go  begging 
every  month.  In  September,  State  Em- 
ployment Services  offices  listed  340.000 
job  openings  nationwide.  Fast-food  res- 
taurants are  generally  always  looking  to 
hire,  and  openings  remain  unfilled  for 
janitors,  farm  workers,  service  station 
attendants,  and  salespeople. 

So  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  subcommittee 
that  I  chaired,  tried  very  hard  to  target 
the  resources  available  to  us  on  jobs  that 
were  going  to  create  skills  that  could  be 
used  in  the  marketplace. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  covers 
the  major  provision  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  proposed — tihat  is.  an 
additional  $200  million  for  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Etaploj-ment 
and  Training  Act.  Similar  arguments  can 
be  made  relative  to  the  other  somewhat 
smaller  but  still  significant  additions. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment  would  be  an  addition  of 
$334.7  million. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  we 
are  going  to  take  this  bill  to  conference. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  it.  The 
leadership  hsis  guaranteed  that  everyone 
will  have  a  chance  to  offer  amendments 
such  as  this  on  the  bill  as  a  whole.  We 
shall  get  to  conference  at  the  earUest 
possible  time.  I  think  there  are  definite 
incentives  for  the  House  to  go  to  confer- 
ence and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts will  see  some  significant  increases, 
more  than  likely,  as  a  result  of  confer- 
ence action. 
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I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  disapprove  his 
amendment  at  this  time  and  delay  con- 
sideration again  until  the  regiilar  Labor- 
HHS-Education  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  in  its  judgment,  passed  a  recon- 
ciliation bill,  which  authorized  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  these  programs.  That  was  just 
last  July.  Since  July,  1  million  more 
people  are  out  of  work.  Youth  unemploy- 
ment for  minority  youth  has  gone  up  in 
excess  of  10  percent.  This  body,  in  July, 
made  the  estimate  that  $2.2  billion  was 
a  bare  minimum  figure  to  deal  with  youth 
unemployment,  particularly  those  who 
were  facing  the  hardest  time  acquiring 
skills. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  needs  of  young  people 
since  July  of  this  year,  but  still,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  comes  back  and 
says  to  us,  "We  are  effectively  going  to 
reduce  that  $2.2  billion  in  the  Senate  by 
over  $500  million." 

Mr.  President,  that  response  bears  ab- 
solutely no  relationship  whatsoever  to 
the  needs  and  to  the  changing  economic 
conditions.  Those  unemployment  predic- 
tions were  not  stated  by  those  who  have 
differed  with  the  econcHnic  policies  of  the 
administration,  but  by  Mr.  Regan  him- 
self, who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Mr.  Weidenbaum,  the  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  Mr.  Baldrlge,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

They  say  that  imemployment  will  not 
stop  at  8  percent.  It  is  going  up  to  9  per- 
cent and  perhaps  higher.  If  those  pre- 
dictions are  accurate,  there  is  going  to 
be  an  even  greater  need  for  these  youth 
training  programs. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  this  amend- 
ment will  do  is  restore  $324  million  to 
make  our  program  comparable  to  the 
House.  This  level  is  still  $200  million  less 
than  the  Senate  voted  on  in  July  of  last 
year.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
take  a  look  at  the  needs  of  young  people 
In  this  country — some  of  whom  had  jobs 
in  July  and  are  out  of  jobs,  others  of 
whom  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  jobs 
because  of  the  economic  conditions — so 
that,  at  least,  we  are  giving  them  skiUs  so 
that  when  there  is  some  revival  to  our 
economy,  they  will  have  some  sense  of 
hope  for  the  future.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  what  this  amendmnet  does. 

The  PRESIDENQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  expresses, 
I  think,  the  general  sentiments  of  this 
body  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  I 
chair.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  limited 
budget.  We  have  $85  billion  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  regular  Labor-HHS- 
Education  bill,  approximately  70  percent 
of  which  is  in  the  entitlement  area  and 
that  is  going  up  almost  exponentially.  It 
is  squeezing  these  programs  to  death. 

I  do  not  like  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  I 
tried  to  find  a  way  to  cap  these  entitle- 
ments, cap  their  growth  so  we  can  add 
money  to  these  very  programs.  It  w£is 
part  of  my  proposal.  But  I  do  not  have 
the  votes  in  this  body  to  do  that,  to  over- 


ride the  poinits  of  order  to  give  us  some 
flexibility  so  we  can  fund  these  kinds  of 
programs. 

Given  that,  the  proposals  that  the 
subcommittee  made  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  that  are  now  before  the  Senate 
as  a  reported  bill  did  take  into  account 
overall,  looking  at  the  total  programs 
available  for  training  young  people,  and 
actually  increased  the  funding  for  pro- 
grams like  Job  Corps  that  were  going  to 
the  very  problem  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  addressed. 

We  have  done  the  very  best  we  can. 
I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  until  we  can 
get  some  relief  on  entitlements,  so  we 
can  go  in  and  work  on  low-income  energy 
assistance,  student  aid,  higher  educa- 
tion, and  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing, which  are  discretionary  programs, 
we  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  these  prob- 
lems. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  help  when  It  comes  time  to 
convince  others  that  we  must  cap  the 
growth  of  those  entitlements.  They  are 
totally  out  of  control. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute and  14  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  point.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  really,  we  are  pitting  the  same 
groups,  almost  the  same  families,  against 
each  other.  It  is  the  same  family  that 
is  going  to  be  squeezed  on  medicaid,  be- 
cause of  the  cap  on  that,  whose  son  Is 
going  to  lose  his  job  and  whose  grandson 
is  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  a  training 
program.  The  fact  remains  that  within 
the  concurrent  resolution,  it  is  going  to 
be  the  same  families  that  are  going  to 
be  most  affected. 

I  could  point  out  other  areas  of  the 
growth  in  terms  of  Federal  expenditures, 
which  I  believe  has  taken  place  in  terms 
of  the  tax  expenditures  over  the  period 
of  time.  We  have  debated  those  issues. 
We  have  to  establish  priorities  here  in 
this  body. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  seen 
is  that,  with  the  dramatic  reduction  in 
job  training  programs,  we  are  sas^ng  to 
young  people  in  this  country,  "With  re- 
gard to  your  programs,  we  can  cut  those 
back  by  some  40  percent,  in  spite  of  the 
significant  increase  in  unemployment, 
while  we  are  imprepared  to  cut  back 
in  some  of  the  other  areas." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port Senator  Kennedy's  amendment  to 
add  $334.8  million  to  restore  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  and 
the  private  sector  Initiative  program  to 
the  House-passed  levels. 

This  country  faces  a  situation  in  which 
1,800.000  of  our  yovmg  peonle  are  literally 
walking  the  streets  in  search  of  a  job. 
In  just  the  last  month,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  minority  youth  rose 
from  a  shocking  37.5  nercent  to  an 
astounding  42  9  percent.  For  white  youth, 
the  rate  rose  from  17  to  1 7  6  percent.  lAst 
month's  overall  imemployment  figures 


represented  the  largest  monthly  Increase 
in  the  number  of  unemployed  In  5  years. 
'I'he  current  number  of  unemployed  is 
the  largest  niunber  of  unemployed  since 
1939. 

And  how  does  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  t^ese  im- 
employed,  particularly  the  needs  of  youth 
aged  16  to  19  who  are  without  jobs? 
Why,  it  reduces  the  previous  level  of  sup- 
port for  year-round  youth  employment 
programs  by  a  whopping  71  percent.  It 
reduces  last  year's  level  of  support  for 
the  summer  youth  employment  program 
by  20  percent. 

How  callous  can  we  be  to  say  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  thousands  of  train- 
ing slots  for  these  young  people?  How 
callous  can  we  be  to  say  that  we  have 
already  cut  these  programs  substantially 
under  reconciliation,  so  let  us  put  the 
knife  in  a  little  deeper  and  twist  it  a 
Uttle  harder? 

I  know  that  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  this  is  a  continuing  resolution,  and 
that  the  Senate  should  not  load  It  up 
with  extraneous  amendments,  since  it  Is 
only  a  st(v>gap  funding  measure.  TO 
those  who  are  safely  secure  in  their  own 
livelihood,  safely  secure  in  their  own 
jobs,  the  issue  of  unemployment  may  be 
extraneous.  But  to  millions  of  other  peo- 
ple, to  1,800,000  young  Americans  who 
are  jobless — and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses will  remain  jobless  as  they  face  the 
future  without  skills — there  is  no  issue 
more  transcendent,  more  important  than 
the  question  of  employment. 

If  one  looks  at  the  way  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  are  funded 
under  this  continuing  resolution,  one 
would  think  that  the  recession  must  be 
over.  There  must  be  plenty  of  jobs  out 
there  in  the  private  market.  There  must 
be  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  people 
who  are  imemployed. 

Nothing,  Mr.  President,  nothing  could 
be  fiuther  from  the  truth. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  the  administration's 
chief  economic  adviser  is  predicting  that 
unemployment  will  climb  to  9  percent, 
the  highest  level  of  unemployment  since 
World  War  II,  and  that  the  "worst— of 
the  recession — hopefully  will  be  behind 
us  as  1982  imiolds." 

The  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
carries  a  similar  story,  the  lead  para- 
graph of  which  reads  as  follows: 

President  Reagan's  chief  economic  adviser, 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  In  an  Implicit  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  recession  will  he 
neither  mild  nor  brief,  scaled  back  his  fore- 
cast today  for  economic  growth  In  1982. 

If  we  pass  the  continuing  resolution 
today  with  the  appropriations  figures  for 
employment  and  training  programs  as 
recommended  bv  the  committee,  we  are 
saying  that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  give 
a  damn  about  people  who  are  not  em- 
ployed. If  we  allow  these  cuts  to  go 
through,  we  are  taking  away  the  only  ray 
of  hope  for  many  Americans  who  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

I  will  admit  that  some  of  the  youth 
training  programs  in  the  past  have  been 
Ineffective.  I  will  admit  that  there  has 
been  some  waste  and  abu.'se  In  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  these  year-round  youth  programs 
were  invented  just  4  years  ago;  the 
private  sector  initiative  program  is  only 
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3  years  old.  But  again,  I  emirfiasize  that 
they  are  new  programs,  progrsuns  which 
have  had  some  growing  pains,  but  pro- 
grams which  are  now  able  to  produce 
their  desired  results. 

To  back  away  from  our  commitment  to 
job  training  programs  now  would  be  a 
deep  mistake.  It  would  be  a  move  away 
from  the  very  goals  of  this  administra- 
tion, which  none  of  us  would  fail  to  sup- 
port, of  economic  growth,  of  Investments, 
and  of  productivity.  We  simply  cannot 
strengtiien  our  economy  without  Invest- 
ing In  our  single  most  Important  resource, 
our  human  capital. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  which  will 
restore  needed  funds  for  existing  train- 
ing and  employment  programs. 

We  need  only  look  to  the  financial 
pages  of  our  Nation's  newspapers  to  see 
why  these  funds  are  needed.  Among  this 
week's  headlines  are  the  following: 

Commerce  Secretary  Baldrige  warns 
that  unemployment  could  reach  9  per- 
cent under  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery plan.; 

The  President's  chief  economic  adviser, 
Murray  Weidenbaum,  revised  his  esti- 
mate of  1982  economic  growth  from  3.4 
percent  to  1  percent;  and 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently 
reported  tiiat  our  Nation's  factories  op- 
erated at  76.9  percent  of  capacity  last 
month,  only  two  percentage  points  above 
the  lowest  level  of  the  last  recession. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  continue  with 
an  extensive  description  of  the  sad 
shape  of  our  economy:  Bankruptcies  are 
up,  imemployment  is  up,  housing  starts 
are  down,  and  real  growth  is,  of  course, 
down.  At  a  time  when  our  economy  is  in 
such  shape  and  over  8Vi  million  people 
are  unemployed,  the  administration  pro- 
poses with  this  continuing  resolution  to 
reduce  the  funds  available  for  employ- 
ment and  training  assistance. 

The  amendment  which  we  propose 
would  restore  funds  for  many  critical 
programs,  including  the  Job  Corps,  the 
summer  youth  employment  program, 
various  private  sector  programs,  and 
other  youth  employment  programs.  The 
House  of  Representatives'  spending  rec- 
ommendation for  all  of  the  employment 
and  training  assistance  is  over  $3  billion 
less  than  last  year's  appropriation.  With 
this  amendment  we  seek  to  restore  $334 
million  to  these  particular  programs. 

It  makes  no  sense  whatsoever  to  re- 
duce our  commitment  to  employment 
and  training  assistance  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  itself  concedes  that 
we  are  in  for  "tough  times  ahead,"  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  said.  I 
a^  the  Senate  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment and  restore  the  necessary  funds  for 
these  important  programs.* 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  for  youth  job 
training.  While  I  have  been  critical  over 
the  years  of  the  CETA  public  jobs  pro- 
grams, youth  training  is  another  matter. 
We  want  disadvantaged  youth  to  get  the 
skills  they  need  to  work  In  our  rapidly 
changing  economy.  When  I  look  at  every- 
thing happening  in  our  economy,  I  see 
the  potential  of  a  serious  shortage  in 
skilled  labor. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  a  huge 
tax  incentive  for  capital  investment.  So 
that  we  can  get  a  higher  level  of  indus- 
trial technology.  But  higher  technology 
requires  workers  with  greater  sUIls.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  giving  our  military 
the  resources  they  need  to  attract  and 
retain  skilled  labor.  Since  the  peak  of  the 
"baby  boom  babies"  entering  the  work 
force  has  passed,  we  are  going  to  have 
fewer  youUi  going  into  jobs.  That  says 
to  me  that  we  have  to  put  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  quality  of  job  skills,  and 
make  them  available  to  all  our  youth.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keh- 
NEDT)  to  increase  the  funding  of  the 
CETA  youth  programs  by  $330  million. 

YouUi  training  programs  authorized 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Trahiing  Act  have  provided  inter- 
disciplinary services  necessary  to  give 
disadvantaged  teenagers  a  "fair  chance" 
in  our  society. 

This  amendment  would  bring  funding 
for  year-round  youth  training,  summer 
jobs.  Job  Corps,  and  the  private  sector 
initiative  program  up  to  the  levels  that 
were  approved  by  the  House  several 
months  ago. 

These  are  difficult  budgetary  times, 
Mr.  President.  But  our  young  people  are 
our  country  s  greatest  resource  and  de- 
serve a  chance  for  meaningful  work 
experience. 

Having  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  for  12  years, 
I  know  that  education  and  training  pro- 
grams take  time.  The  fruits  of  our  in- 
vestment are  often  not  realized  immedi- 
ately. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider the  tremendous  gains  that  are 
being  made  in  this  area  by  community- 
based  organizations  and  local  education 
authorities  and  vote  to  approve  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  youth  employment  is  at 
an  alltime  high  level.  There  are  not 
enough  jobs  in  our  cities  for  mature, 
skilled  workers,  let  alcxie  teenagers  with 
little  work  experience.  If  the  CETA 
youth  programs  are  funded  at  the  level 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  three-quarters  of  the  high 
school  dropouts,  inner-city  youth,  and 
teenagers  with  special  personal  problems 
who  are  participating  in  the  program 
will  be  dropped  and,  perhaps,  lose  what- 
ever opportunity  they  might  have  had  to 
break  into  the  job  market. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  it  sends 
a  message  to  the  American  people  that 
Congress  does  not  consider  the  problem 
of  youth  employment  serious  enough  to 
maintain  the  only  Federal  program  that 
exists  to  solve  the  complex  economic  tmd 
social  problem  of  youth  employment.  In 
my  view,  every  young  person,  regardless 
of  family  income,  should  receive  the 
necessary  job  training  and  experience  to 
compete  for  permanent,  secure  jobs. 
Normally  this  training  would  be  spon- 
sored by  the  private  sector.  However,  at 
a  time  when  our  general  unemployment 
rate  is  approaching  double-digit  levels,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  this  will 
occur.  Our  Government,  which  in  many 
ways  has  contributed  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  has  a  responsibility  to  this 
generation  of  teenagers  and  I  hope  that 


my     colleagues     will      approve     this 
amendment.* 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Is  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment  in 
order,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  was  to 
the  effect  that  a  vote  would  occur  on 
this  amendment  at  6:30,  which  would 
preclude  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  S'lTfiVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BAKxa). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gou- 
WATER),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebauic>  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSION.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Bilr. 
MoYNTHAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont (  Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  would  vote  "yea." 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  oOier  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  398  Leg.) 

YBAS— 36 


Baucus 

Hart 

MetECTibaum 

Blden 

Heine 

•Mifa-h^n 

Bradley 

HoUtnn 

PeU 

Burdlck 

HuddlMton 

Pryor 

BvTd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouy« 

Quayto 

Oaooon 

Jackson 

Raociolpb 

Chafee 

Kemkedy 

ntiula 

Cmile* 

Levin 

Sarbane* 

Craoston 

Long 

BaMcr 

Dl'on 

Mathlas 

Sperter 

BaglatoD 

Matsimaga 

Tsottgaa 

Ford 

Melcber 
NATS— 58 

WUUaiM 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Annstrong 

Gorton 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Oivaaley 

Pressler 

Hatch 

Rozznlic 

Boschwltz 

Hattteld 

Both 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Budman 

Byrd. 

Havakawa 

Schmitt 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 

Heflln 

Cochran 

Helms 

Stafford 

CJoben 

Humphrey 

StennU 

Jepsm 

Stevens 

Danforth 

JobDston 

Svmms 

DeConctnl 

Karten 

Thunnend 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

LuKsr 

Wallop 

Domentd 

UaUmglT 

Waniar 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Welcker 

East 

Murkowsfcl 

Zonnaky 

Exon 

NlcklM 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Baker 

Ooldwat«r 

Lealv 

Dodd 

Kasiebaum 

jloynlhao 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
659)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

■KOAXOINO  on.  AND  CAS  ON  TBX  ASCTIC  COASTAL 
PLAIN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  clarify  one  aspect  of  this 
measure  dealing  with  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Language  appears  on  page  10  of  the 
joint  statement  of  managers  with  re- 
gard to  amendment  12  as  follows: 

within  available  funds,  the  Service  Is  .  .  . 
to  provide  $300,000  for  the  North  Slope 
study  for  transfer  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  will  permit  the  Survey  to  discharge  Its 
duties  as  the  lead  agency  In  assessment  of 
oil  and  gas  exploration  development  and 
production  on  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge 
pursuant  to  Sec.  1002  of  Public  Law  96-487. 
There  Is  no  objection  to  initial  development 
on  new  Alaskan  refuges  while  the  refuge 
management  plans  are  being  prepared. 

Prom  reading  this  language,  one  might 
conclude  that  section  1002  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act,  or  the  pertinent  legislative 
history,  directs  that  a  particular  agency 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
be  designated  as  the  "lead  agency"  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  oil  and 
gas  exploration  program  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge. 

This  is  not  the  case.  We  did  not  spe- 
cifically address  this  issue  in  section  1002 
nor,  in  my  view,  is  there  any  clear  leg- 
islative history  directly  on  this  point. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Secretary 
Watt  has  directed  that  the  lead  agency 
for  portions  of  the  study  be  the  USGS. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  this 
decision  of  the  Secretary  is  currently 
being  challenged  in  the  courts.  I  would 
certainly  not  want  any  one  to  construe 
the  action  in  this  conference  report  as 
having  any  effect  on  that  pending  liti- 
gation. Nor  should  this  language  be  con- 
strued as  in  anyway  amending  ANILCA 
or  the  Refuge  Administration  Act. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  language  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  statement  of  managers 
might  be  viewed  by  some  as  providing 
authority  for  oil  and  gas  development 
and  production  in  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Range.  This  language  certainly  does  not 
provide  that  authority,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  my  colleagues  understand  that. 

Section  1003  of  ANILCA  is  very  clear 
on  this  point.  Production,  leasing,  or 
other  development  leading  to  production 
of  oil  and  gas  from  the  Arctic  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  prohibited  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  the  conferees  on  this 
measure  did  not  contemplate  overturning 
this  statutory  provision  with  this  lan- 
guage in  the  statement  of  managers 
relative  to  the  USGS'  "assessment  of  oil 
and  gas  exploration,  production  and  de- 
velopment." However,  I  thought  I  had 
better  clarify  this  matter  for  the  record. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Let  me  say  that  as  the  manager  of  this 
bill  for  the  minority,  I  certainly  never 
intended  to  include  anything  in  the  con- 
ference report  or  the  statement  of  man- 
agers designed  to  make  moot  any  court 


decision  or  affect  the  outcome  of  any 
pending  Utlgation.  Nor  is  anything  in  the 
report  designed  to  modify  or  amend  any- 
thing in  the  ANILCA  or  the  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Administration  Act. 

Similarly,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  this  legislation  in 
no  way  authorizes  tuiy  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment or  production  In  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Refuge.  That  decision,  as  re- 
quired by  section  1003  of  the  ANILCA, 
will  have  to  be  made  later  by  Congress. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering  today 
does  not  constitute  any  type  of  congres- 
sional authorization  in  this  regard. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  secti(Hi  101(g)  concerning  ac- 
tivities provided  for  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1982,  I  understand  the 
phrase  "if  such  act  had  been  enacted  into 
law"  means  the  conference  agreement 
on  such  act.  Therefore  funds  would  be 
made  available  to  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  off-budget  account? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  addition,  I  under- 
stand that  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  acquisition  and  transportation  of  pe- 
troleum, and  for  other  necessary  pur- 
poses, would  include  all  those  purposes 
imder  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975,  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

ARSON 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  address  the 
provision  appearing  on  page  20  at  line  7, 
which  is  a  prohibition  against  a  prema- 
ture reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  without 
congressional  oversight.  I  applaud  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  including 
this  provision  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  might  wish  he  had  gone  further, 
in  fact. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  if  the  pro- 
hibition is  intended  to  encompass  a  pro- 
posal that  would  curtail  or  eliminate  the 
arson  law  enforcement  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct.  The  arson  law  enforcement 
program  is  included  In  the  prohibition 
against  reorganization  before  March  15, 
1982,  or  thereafter  if  disapproved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  it  the  committee's  In- 
tent that  the  arson  law  enforcement  pro- 
gram be  maintained  and  effectuated 
under  the  ultimate  reorganization  plan 
that  is  finallv  approved? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.* 

THE    COMMUNTTT     SEKVICEa    BLOCK     OBANT 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  some 
questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  ef- 
fect the  continuing  resolution  would 
have  on  the  community  services  block 
grant  and  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  which  is  tied  to  it.  This  requires 
some  clarification   in   order   to  ensure 


that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  has  the  required  guidance. 

The  House  version  of  the  Labor-HHS 
appropriations  bill  appropriates  $362,- 
522,000  for  the  community  services  block 
grsuit  and  sets  aside  $32,630,000  of  that 
amoimt  for  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund  as  authorized  by  section  681  of  the 
Reconciliation  Act. 

The  amount  set  aside  is  the  maximum 
9  percent  authorized  under  section  681 
(b) .  Although  the  House  did  provide  the 
maximum  for  the  discretionary  fimds, 
given  a  $362.5  million  appropriation  for 
the  block  grant,  I  believe  there  are  some 
serious  problems  with  how  the  funds  are 
distributed  in  the  House  report  language 
specifically  the  fact  that  some  important 
existing  programs  are  not  funded. 

By  contrast,  the  Senate  appropriated 
$300  million  for  the  block  grant.  No  spe- 
cific amount  was  set  aside  for  the  dis- 
certimiary  fimd  in  the  bill  but,  through 
report  language,  the  Senate  directed  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  fund  all  vital  on- 
going programs  including,  by  specific 
reference,  the  programs  the  House  chose 
not  to  fund. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution,  only 
$300  million,  as  appropriated  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  be  available  for  the  block 
grant.  Yet,  if  the  more  restrictive  House 
bill  language,  which  designates  $32.6 
million  for  the  discretionary  fund,  is  fol- 
lowed, HHS  would  be  violating  the  9  per- 
cent ceiling  in  the  authorizing  statute. 

It  is  my  contention  that  HHS  should 
resolve  this  conflict  between  the  House 
appropriations  bill  language  and  the  au- 
thorizing statute  by  spending  9  percent 
of  $300  million,  or  $27  million,  to  main- 
tain all  ongoing  programs  under  the  dis- 
cretionary fund,  and  further,  that  no 
program  should  bear  a  disproportionate 
cut.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
agree  with  this? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  his  bringing  this  prob- 
lem to  my  attention,  and  I  would  expect 
HHS  to  spend  the  money  as  is  indicated 
here. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  should  add,  at  this 
point,  that  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  Senator  Denton,  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  subcommittee, 
and  he  agrees  with  this  interpretation.* 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  concern 
with  two  growing  trends  in  our  congres- 
sional budget  process  that  we  witnessed 
in  the  process  of  considering  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Both  of  these  trends, 
I  believe,  point  to  the  further  erosion  of 
our  normal  committee  process;  they  rep- 
resent an  erosion  of  our  reputation  as 
the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
Nation,  and  they  represent  an  erosion  of 
the  power  of  the  purse  authorities  given 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

The  first  matter  of  concern  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  this  continuing  resolution, 
as  proposed  by  the  committee,  would  be 
in  effect  for  the  entire  f  seal  year  or  until 
September  30,  1982.  This  eliminates  all 
the  normal  pressures  for  the  completl<m 
of  our  process  of  marking  up  and  pass- 
ing each  of  our  13  appropriations  bills. 
Ilie  rush  of  amendments  that  I  wit- 
nessed yesterday  in  the  full  committee 
markup  of  this  resolution,  and  the  large 
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number  of  amendments  that  have  been 
called  up  and  debated  on  the  floor  today 
are  motivated  by  the  fear  and  growing 
conviction  that  we  will  not  pass  our  reg- 
ular bills,  and  this  Is  the  last  chance  to 
catch  the  train. 

Yesterday  in  the  committee.  Senator 
Steknis.  who  has  the  great  prospective 
of  history  after  34  years  of  service  in  the 
Congress,  gave  us  a  history  lesson  on 
the  continuing  resolution.  I  believe  some 
of  that  bears  repeating  here  today.  Sen- 
ator STiHKis  reminded  us  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  a  device  that  was 
Invented  shortly  after  the  Second  World 
War.  It  was  Intended  to  be  a  short-term 
stop-gap  measure  for  only  a  matter  of 
days  to  bridge  the  gap  between  when  1 
fiscal  year  ended  and  when  one  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  could  be 
passed.  The  continuing  resolutions  were 
In  short-term  measures.  They  were  for 
only  one  or  two  bills.  This  process  has 
now  changed  to  the  point  where  this 
continuing  resolution  is  for  the  entire 
year  and  covers  all  13  major  appropria- 
tions bills. 

While  I  agree  that  there  is  no  real 
alternative  at  this  point,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  preferable  approach  would  be  to 
make  the  continuing  resolution  apply 
only  for  1  month  or  until  December  18, 
1981.  This  would  be  an  adequate  time  to 
permit  us  to  complete  the  regular  bills. 
Without  such  a  deadline  confronting  us 
and  goading  us  to  action,  I  believe  that 
many  or  most  of  the  regular  biUs  will  not 
be  completed.  If  this  were  to  come  to 
pass,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  undesirable 
short  cut  that  erodes  the  function  and 
expertise  of  our  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittees. It  also  erodes  the  normal  com- 
mittee process  and  institution  of  the 
Congress  by  presenting  us  frwn  working 
our  will  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  matter  that 
is  of  concern  to  me  is  the  growing  trend 
to  offer  across-the-board  cuts  to  these 
spending  measures.  If  our  appropriations 
bills  are  too  high,  as  I  believe  many  of 
them  are,  we  need  to  reduce  them  in  a 
surgical  way  that  relies  on  the  expertise 
of  the  committee.  I  am  relatively  sure 
that  because  this  resolution  provides 
funding  levels  that  are  too  high  as  com- 
pared to  the  President's  September  pro- 
posals that  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. When  that  happens  the  pressures 
will  only  mount  to  provide  across-the- 
board  reductions  to  appropriated  funds, 
as  well  as  to  entitlement  programs. 

My  opposition  to  across-the-board  cuts 
and  Presidential  impoundment  powers  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  protesting  congres- 
sional prerogatives.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  Florida  expect  me  to  be  ac- 
countable for  my  votes  on  policy  issues 
which  affect  their  lives.  As  the  events  of 
this  year  point  up,  budget  Issues  are 
vital  to  the  American  people. 

Across-the-board  cuts  let  Members 
avoid  standing  up  and  being  counted  on 
which  programs  to  cut  and  which  to 
fund.  In  a  similar  way,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent impoundment  powers  lets  Members 
vote  for  any  high  level  of  spending,  and 
count  on  the  President  to  exert  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. In  the  long  term,  letting 
Members  of  Congress  avoid  those  tough 
choices  is  going  to  produce  higher  levels 
of  spending. 


I  also  want  to  address  the  Issue  of  let- 
ting the  President  modify  or  reduce 
spending  for  "entitlement"  programs. 
While  I  believe  that  we  must  look  for 
ways  to  get  better  control  of  entitlements, 
a  wide  open  grant  of  legislative  authority 
to  the  Executive  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

No  one  of  us  has  a  monopoly  on  wis- 
dom. The  Constitution  lets  the  President 
propose  legislative  changes.  But  only 
Congress  can  enact  the  changes.  The 
congressional  process  provides  for  pubUc 
hearings,  where  individual  citizens  and 
their  representative  groups  can  present 
their  views  and  offer  advice. 

Equally  important,  535  Members  of 
Congress  go  home  to  their  States  and 
districts  during  the  process.  They  get  to 
hear  what  people  say  about  the  issues 
giving  the  executive  branch  power  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  law  goes  far 
beyond  letting  the  President  carry  out 
his  economic  program.  In  only  a  few 
major  areas,  like  social  security  or  the 
B-1  bomber  does  the  elected  President 
actually  make  these  decisions.  In  most  of 
the  detailed  provisions,  the  changes  will 
be  made  by  bureaucrats,  who  are  elected 
by  no  one,  and  who  do  not  have  to  speak 
to  ordinary  citizens  about  the  effect  of 
their  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  point  these  matters  out  because  of 
their  importance  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  as  an  institution.  We  must 
avoid  continuing  resolutions  of  such  a 
massive  nature  in  the  future  as  they 
represent  a  shortcut  approach  which 
only  erodes  our  responsibilities  in  the 
Congress.* 

OFFICe  OP  INSPBCTOR  CENKKAL  AT  THE  l»EPA«I- 
MENT    OP    THE    TREASTTKT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  section 
110  of  the  continuing  resolution  before 
the  Members  today  gives  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Department  2-percent 
transfer  authority.  This  will  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Appropriations,  to 
transfer  up  to  2  percent  away  from  any 
appropriation  account  provided  that  no 
recipient  account  is  enriched  by  more 
than  2  percent. 

Senator  Abonos,  chairman  of  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee  was  success- 
ful yesterday  in  committee  in  this 
amendment,  and  I  rise  to  compliment 
him  on  his  foresight  in  this  matter. 

Last  year  when  I  chaired  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  recommended  a  similar  meas- 
ure, and  I  believe  Senator  Abdnor's  pro- 
posal has  considerable  merit.  It  will  give 
the  Department  greater  flexibility  to 
manage  their  programs  and  to  meet  un- 
expected contingencies. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  rigid  fiscal  re- 
straints placed  on  the  Department  imder 
the  revised  flscal  year  1982  budget,  the 
committee  felt  that  this  transfer  author- 
ity was  essential  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  sustain  his  critical  Treasury  fimctions. 
It  should  also  reduce  the  need  for  the 
Department  to  seek  supplemental  ap- 
propriations with  the  occurrence  of  every 
contingency  and  unexpected  event.  It 
can  also  be  used  to  enhance  activities 
that  will  raise  additional  revenues  or 
help  eliminate  waste.  For  example.  I  be- 


lieve that  this  transfer  authority  can 
and  should  be  used  by  the  Department  to 
help  create  a  more  credible  Inspector 
General  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  now  has  a  small  Inspector 
General  function  included  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  small  office 
has  fewer  than  15  professional  investi- 
gators and  auditors  and  does  not  have 
statutory  Independence  as  do  other  In- 
spector Generals  in  the  executive  branch ; 
it  does  not  have  subpena  powers  and  it 
is  also  not  required  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  its  activities  as  are  the  statutory 
Inspector  General  offices. 

Currently,  the  Department  relies  on 
the  auditors  and  Investigators  in  each  of 
the  independent  agencies  to  investigate 
allegations  of  their  own  wrong  doing. 
While  the  small  Inspector  General  ac- 
tivity in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  tries 
to  provide  oversight  to  these  activities, 
it  is  too  small  to  have  any  real  leverage. 
It  is  also  not  independent  from  top  man- 
agement in  the  Department. 

Last  year,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  full  Senate 
the  transfer  of  200  positions  and  $7.5 
million  from  the  various  Treasury  agen- 
cies and  departments  to  create  a  new 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  which  shows  the  transfers 
that  were  recommended  last  year.  These 
transfers  would  have  been  achieved  by 
moving  approximately  15  percent  of  the 
auditor  and  inspector  resources  that  now 
exist  in  each  of  the  independent  agencies 
to  a  central  office.  This  would  have  left 
each  of  Treasury  bureaus  and  agencies 
with  adequate  resources  to  also  conduct 
their  own  internal  Investigations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Offsets 


Offlce/Bureau 


Posi- 
tions 


Amount 


Office  of  the  Secretary 32  $882. 000 

Bureau  of  Government  Fi- 
nancial Operations  3  115,000 

Bureau    of    Alcohol,    To- 
bacco and  Firearms 6  193, 000 

U.S.  Customs  Service SO  1. 163. 700 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 1  28.000 

Bureau  of  Public  Debt 2  71.000 

Internal  Revenue  Sendee.  134  4.976.600 

U.S.  Secret  Service 3  116.000 

Total    200  7.  644. 800 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
we  also  recommended  that  this  new  In- 
spector General  office  be  included  as  a 
separate  appropriation  account;  that  it 
be  given  subpena  powers;  and  that  it  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  reporting 
requirements  of  section  5  of  Public  Law 
95-452.  the  Inspector  General  law  of 
1978.  As  the  Members  may  recall,  the 
Treasury  bill  never  came  to  the  Senate 
floor  last  year  and.  therefore,  the  full 
Senate  was  never  given  a  chance  to  vote 
on  those  particular  recommendations. 

This  year  the  House  has  passed  H.R. 
2098  to  create  a  statutory  Inspector  Gen- 
eral at  Treasury.  This  legislation  is  now 
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pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  be  passed  into  law 
and  the  Department  will  move  quickly 
with  this  transfer  activity  to  create  a 
more  credible  Inspector  General  opera- 
tion. 

I  ask  Senator  Abdnor  if  he  believes  that 
the  transfer  authority  he  has  recom- 
mended could  be  used  by  the  Department 
to  help  provide  an  expanded  Inspector 
General  function  at  the  Department 
without  waiting  a  full  additional  year  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  proc- 
ess? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
flexibUity  that  this  transfer  authority  will 
give  the  Department.  I  would  also  add 
that  our  traditional  prerogatives  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  authorizing  committees,  will 
be  protected  as  these  transfers  cannot 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
response,  Mr.  President.  We  have  heard 
considerable  discussion  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  previous  administrations, 
and  in  fact  from  this  Senator  as  well, 
that  we  need  to  aggressively  eliminate 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  many  of  us  expect  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  this  authority  to  recommend 
improvements  in  the  Inspector  General 
function  at  the  Department.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  ) 

HUD   APPBOPBIATIONS   REVISIONS 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  considered 
the  continuing  resolution,  Senator 
Eacleton  offered  an  amendment  on  my 
behalf  to  restore  the  funds  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
which  the  administration  proposed  to 
cut  in  its  September  round  of  budget 
cuts. 

These  cuts  in  EPA's  budget — $140  mil- 
lion— went  far  beyond  the  savings  that 
can  be  achieved  through  increased  eflB- 
ciency  or  elimination  of  waste  and  fraud. 
Combined  with  the  large  budget  reduc- 
tions proposed  for  the  Agency  in  March, 
the  aciministration's  September  proposal 
cut  EPA's  budget  by  30  percent  this  year 
and  by  50  percent  in  1983. 

These  severe  cuts  would  effectively  re- 
peal the  public  health  and  environment- 
al legislation  enacted  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  administration's  plan  would 
reduce  the  EPA  to  roughly  half  its  pres- 
ent size — this  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  acted  to  expand  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Agency  in  recent  years, 
especially  in  the  area  of  cancer-causing 
toxic  substances. 

We  must  not  permit  the  administra- 
tion, through  budget  cuts,  to  weaken  the 
EPA  and  effectively  repeal  the  laws 
which  protect  the  public  health  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  accepted  these  cuts  in 
EPA's  budget  without  receiving  any 
justification  for  $70  million  of  the  $127 
million  in  cuts. 


The  justification  the  Committee  has 
received  for  the  $13.4  million  cut  in  re- 
search and  development  read  like  a  press 
release,  not  a  budget  document.  We  have 
received  a  budget  justification  for  the 
cuts  in  abatement,  control  and  com- 
pliance element  of  EPA's  budget.  The 
description  of  the  cuts  was  so  damaging 
that  the  subcommittee  chairman  was 
constrained  to  reject  a  quarter  of  the 
pollution  abatement  cuts. 

In  spite  of  these  additions,  the  re- 
maining cuts  severely  damaged  EPA's 
ability  to  protect  the  public  against 
cancer-causing  toxic  chemicals. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  pol- 
lution abatement  budget  justifications. 
These  quotes  show  the  severe  impact  of 
these  cuts: 

AIR   POLLVnON 

Fewer  standards  for  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutants. 

Curtailment  of  hazardous  pollutant 
screening  studies. 

Result  in  an  ad  hoc  approach  to  the 
gathering  of  (pollution)  data — with 
a  resultant  loss  in  timeliness — and 
data  verification/ quality  assurance. 

WATER   POLLUTION 

Delay  in  identifying  toxic  pollutants. 

Cut  by  25  percent  contract  support  for 
oil  spill  cleanup  activities. 

Cut  inspections  of  construction  grants 
for  sewage  treatment  plants  which  would 
reduce  the  emphasis  on  quality  of  con- 
struction work. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 

A  significant  loss  of  contract  fimds  for 
Hazardous  Waste  Management  in  the 
Regions;  decreased  inspection  of  gener- 
ators and  transporters  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

TOXIC   SUBSTANCES 

The  $8  million  cut  in  testing  and 
evaluation  will  eliminate  a  substantial 
part  of  the  program — to  more  accurately 
and  economically  predict  human  health 
effects — of  chemicals. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  citizens  of  this 
country  realized  that  these  budget  cuts 
meant  more  cancer  and  disease  in  their 
families,  I  am  sure  they  would  reject 
these  cuts.  But  these  cuts  are  justified 
as  a  budget-balancing  measure.  But  even 
if  my  entire  original  amendment  were 
adopted — a  $140  million  add-on — it 
would  affect  the  Federal  deficit  next  year 
by  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

These  cuts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
budget  savings.  They  are,  instead,  an  ef- 
fort to  repeal  a  decade  of  environmental 
and  public  health  legislation.  In  com- 
mittee, positive  steps  were  taken.  But  I 
want  to  make  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  will  vigorously  op"ose  further  attempts 
to  destroy  the  effectivenes  of  this  agency. 

THE  B-l    BOMBER 

Mr.  President,  for  manv  years  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  building  of  the  B-l 
bomber.  I  have  opposed  the  building  of 
this  bomber  because  I  am  convinced  that 
this  single  program  will  drain  away  such 
a  large  port'on  of  the  Federal  budget  that 
other  essential  defense  and  domestic 
needs  will  not  be  met. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the  B-l's 
cost,  I  asked  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  prepare  an  assessment  of  the 
real  cost  of  this  program. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Di- 
rector Rivlin's  statement  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 


Congressional  Budget  Omcx, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  November  6, 1981.     . 
Senatw  Patrick  J.  Leaht, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Btissell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy  :  In  response  to  your 
request  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  has  reviewed  the  Investment  (pro- 
curement and  research  development)  costs 
of  the  B-l  bomber  and  assessed  the  Impact 
of  potential  Inflation  on  the  program.  Our 
estimate  includes  the  total  acquisition  costs 
of  the  baseline  bomber:  the  four  major  ad- 
ditional Items  that  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
quested the  contractor  to  examine;  and,  as 
you  requested,  the  Items  OAO  has  indicated 
should  also  be  Included  In  the  cost  of  the 
B-l. 

The  baseline  costs  of  the  100  bomber  pro- 
gram as  provided  by  the  Air  Force  are,  $19.7 
billion  (In  constant  1981  dollars).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Air  Force  requested  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  examine  four  major  Items  that  may 
be  Included  In  the  flnal  contract.  These  four 
Items  are  rear  bomb  bay  enlargement,  per- 
missive action  link/command  disable  sys- 
tem, air-launch  cruise  missile  (ALCM)  car- 
riage, and  ALCM  avionics.  The  Air  Force  esti- 
mates that  these  additions  to  the  program 
would  cost  $1  billion  (in  constant  1981 
dollars). 

As  you  requested,  we  have  also  analyzed 
the  major  Investment  Items  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  has  Indicated 
should  be  Included  In  any  cost  estimates  on 
the  B-l.  The  OAO  Identified  these  Items  un- 
der three  broad  classifications:  (a)  ques- 
tionable reductions,  (b)  expenses  In  other 
program  elements,  and  (c)  potential  addi- 
tions. These  Items  are  shown  in  Attachment 
1.  The  identified  cost  for  all  OAO  Items  is 
$5.5  billion  (in  constant  1981  dollars).  For 
several  of  these  Items,  Including  operational 
and  electromagnetic  pulse  testing,  conven- 
tional weapons  certification,  a  fuel  tank  In- 
ertlng  system,  low  and  very  low  frequency 
communications,  and  Improvements  to  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems — the  GAO  was 
unable  to  obtain  basic  cost  estimates.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  Included  estimates  for 
these  Items  In  this  assessment.  Also,  in  esti- 
mating contractor  support  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons certification,  the  OAO  anticipated  a 
range  of  $1  billion  to  $2.8  billion;  in  this 
assessment  we  have  used  the  mld-polnt  of 
the  OAO  range  for  these  two  Items. 

After  applying  CBO's  Inflation  rate  as- 
sumptions to  the  full  range  of  program  costs 
discussed  above,  we  estimate  that  B-l  in- 
vestment costs  will  be  $39.8  billion  in  then- 
year,  or  budget,  dollars.  With  the  Admin- 
istration's inflation  rate  assumptions,  the 
comparable  cost  would  be  $35.4  billion. 

Attachments  2  through  5  provide  year-by- 
ycar  estimates  of  budget  authority,  using 
both  CBO  and  Administration  economic  as- 
sumptions, for  the  baseline  bomber  (Attach- 
ment 2 ) ,  the  four  options  for  which  the  Air 
Force  requested  contractor  proposals  (At- 
tachment 3),  the  various  items  the  OAO 
has  Indicated  as  being  appropriate  for  any 
B-l  cost  estimate  (Attachment  4),  and  a 
summary  of  the  total  program  costs  (At- 
tachment 5).  Attachment  6  provides  a  year- 
by-year  comparison  of  estimated  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  total  program. 
These  estimates,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
for  investment  costs. only;  they  are  not  life- 
cycle  costs.  They  do  not  reflect  the  costs 
of  operating  the  B-l  once  it  is  in  the  Air 
Force  Inventory.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  pos- 
sible costs  of  other  weapon  systems  to  en- 
hance the  capability  of  the  B-l  such  as  a 
new  short  range  attack  missile  or  a  new 
tanker  for  aerial  refueling. 

I  am  sending  an  identical  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Proxmlre  and  a  copy  to  Chairman  Hat- 
fleld.  If  your  staff  should  have  any  questions 
concerning  these  estimates  or  the  attach- 
ments they  can  contact  Mr.  Patrick  Renehan 
of  our  Elefense  Cost  Unit  at  226-2840. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivuir, 

Dtreetor. 
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ATTACHMENT  It  ADDITIONAL  ITEMS  DENTIFIED  BY  GAO  On  mlUIons  of  constant  19tl  dollars) 


SUB3ECT 


COST 


Questionable  Reductionst 

Engineering  change  order  budget 

Change  in  avionics  learning  curve 

Change  in  airframe  leamii^  curve 

Reduction  in  avionics  production  estimate 

Consideration  lor  multiyear  procurement 

Transfer  of  engine  component  engineering  development 

to  component  improvement  account 

Deferral  of  air  vehicle  depot  si4>port  development 

Expenses  in  other  program  elements: 
Operational  test  and  evaluation 
Engine  component  improvement  program 
Conventiortal  weapons  certification 
Interim  contractor  SMpport 
Production  facilities  improvement 
Manufacturing  technology  enhancement 
Base  facility  improvement 
Nuclear  weapons  certification 

Potential  Additions! 
Second  inertial  navigation  system 
Forward  loolcing  infrared  sensor 
Simulator  development  and  procurement 
Full  scale  fuselage  fatigue  testing 
Fuel  tank  inertii^  system 
Electro-magnetic  pulse  testing 
Low  frequency /very  low  frequency  communications 
Hardware,  testing,  electronics  and  support 
for  additional  weapons 
Future  improvements  to  avionics 


MO 
100 
300 
S6 

800 

«0 
900 

No  Estimate 

115 

No  Estimate 

300-2,000 

71 

170 

173 

300-730 

220 

123 

337 

1*0 

No  Estimate 

No  Estimate 

No  Estimate 

No  Estimate 
No  Estimate 


ATTACHMENT  2.  COMPARISON  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CBO  BASELINE  B-l  COSTS  (Budget  authority  by 
fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1983 


1986       TOTAL  a/ 


Development 
Constant  1981  dollars 
Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

Procurement  b/ 
Constant  1981  dollars 
Administration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

Total  a/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 


210 

670 

620 

460 

*30 

*0 

2,*30 

218 

730 

7*1 

383 

373 

36 

2,921 

218 

7«2 

761 

608 

609 

61 

3,017 

0 

1,300 

2,380 

♦  ,370 

*,800 

*,2*0 

17,290 

0 

1,363 

3,290 

3,860 

6,7** 

6,229 

23,688 

0 

1.639 

3,34* 

6,32* 

7,777 

7,*3* 

26,937 

210 

1,970 

3,200 

*,830 

5,230 

*,280 

19,720 

218 

2,316 

*,030 

6,**3 

7,317 

6,285 

26,609 

218 

2,«0I 

*,303 

7,131 

8,386 

7,51* 

29,955 

a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

|f  These  procurement  fiavls  support  a  buy  of  2  aircraft  in  1982, 7  in  1983, 9  in  198*,  36  in  1985  and  *6  in  1986. 
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ATTACHMENT  3.  COMPARISON  OF  AOMMISTRATION  AND  CBO  B-I  OPTION  COSTS  (Bu(%et  authority  by 
fiscal  year.  In  millions  of  dollars) 


November  18,  1981 


1981 

1982 

1983 

198% 

1985 

1986 

Total  a/ 

Rear  Bay  Enlargement 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Administration  then-year  dollars 
CK)  then-year  dollars 

0 
0 
0 

33 
60 
(1 

a 

89 

39 
91 
57 

11 
15 
17 

% 

5 

173 
215 
230 

Permissive  Action  LinkA^ommand 
Disable  System 

Constant  I9S1  dollars 
Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 
0 
0 

39 
«6 

33 
•1 
*3 

15 
20 
22 

«6 
65 
75 

9* 

79 
95 

187 
2*9 
281 

ALCM  Carriaget 

Constant  19tl  dollars 
Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 
0 
0 

130 
U9 
133 

261 
329 
351 

182 
2*« 

270 

51 
72 
82 

16 
23 
28 

6*0 
816 
885 

ALCM  Avionics 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 
0 
0 

6 

6 

7 

10 
13 
1« 

8 

10 
11 

2 

3 
3 

1 

1 
1 

26 
32 
35 

Total  a/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 
Cno  then-year  dollars 

0 

0 
0 

22t 

260 
266 

372 
«66 
W7 

2*3 
325 
361 

110 
15* 
177 

7* 

109 

130 

1,026 
1,313 
l.*30 
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a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
ATTACHMENT  *.  COMPARISON  OF  GAO  IDENTIFIED  COSTS  (Budget  Authority  by  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  doUart) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

198* 

1985 

1986 

Toula/ 

Questionable  Re<fcKtlans 

Constant  1981  dollars 

0 

2*5 

395 

576 

585 

*65 

2,266 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

0 

287 

*96 

767 

817 

683 

3,050 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 

297 

529 

8*6 

935 

817 

3.«} 

Expenses  in  Other  Program  Elements 

Constant  1981  dollars 

17 

106 

101 

163 

9*2 

1,07* 

2.*03 

Adnrinbtration  then-year  dollars 

19 

128 

128 

219 

1,308 

1,5*9 

3,351 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

1' 

13* 

138 

2** 

1,*81 

1,790 

3,806 

Potential  Additions 

Constant  1981  dollars  ^ 

0 

109 

153 

198 

206 

156 

822 

Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 

0 

126 

191 

263 

287 

229 

1,096 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 

130 

203 

289 

328 

27* 

1,223 

ToUla/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 

17 

*60 

6*9 

937 

1,733 

1,695 

5,*9I 

Adminbtration  then-year  dollars 

19 

5*1 

816 

1,2*8 

2,*I2 

2,*61 

7,*97 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

19 

560 

870 

1,379 

2,7*3 

2,880 

8,*52 

a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


ATTACHMENT  5:  COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  B-I  ACQUISITION  COSTS  (Budget  authority  by  fiscal  year, 

in  millions  of  dollars) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

198* 

1985 

1986 

TOTAL  a 

BaseUne  B-1 

Constant  1981  dollars 

210 

1,970 

3,200 

«,830 

5,230 

*,280 

19,720 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

218 

2,316 

*,030 

6.**3 

7,317 

6.285 

26,609 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

218 

2,*01 

*,305 

7,131 

8.386 

7.51* 

29,953 

Four  Options 

Constant  1981  dollars 

0 

228 

372 

2*3 

110 

7» 

1,026 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

0 

260 

¥^ 

325 

15* 

109 

1,313 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 

266 

W7 

361 

177 

130 

1,*30 

GAO 

Constant  1981  dollars 

17 

460 

6*9 

937 

1,733 

1.695 

3,«91 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

19 

5*1 

816 

1,2*8 

2.*12 

2,*61 

7,*97 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

19 

560 

870 

1,379 

2.7*3 

2,880 

8,*52 

Total  a/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 

227 

2,658 

*,220 

6.010 

7,073 

6,0*9 

26,237 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

237 

3,116 

5,312 

8,016 

9,883 

8,83* 

35,*19 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

237 

3,228 

5,672 

8,870 

11,306 

10,52* 

39,837 

a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
ATTACHMCNT  «.  COMPARISON  OP  TOTAL  B-I  ACqUISmON  COSTS  OMl^  mi^mHi  mi  OutUys  by  lUal  r«r,  to  nOMom  oI  Mtartl 


l«l 
BA     O 


1«2 


IMl 
BA         O 


IM* 


IM) 
BA         O 


IM* 
BA  O 


TOTAL 


CoMlaMtl*Nva  W    lU      t,«M    MO     *,2»    1,92)      «,*!•    9.)I9       f»W3    9.0S7       «.M9     <.l«l      at.2)7    17 .«M 

AaMNlitrallm  ttMR  yMf  doHart    2)7    l»      ),IU    «)•      ),)I2    2,)0>      t.OM    *.I9I       f.tt*    «.«M       l,t)«      I.«r2      )S.*I9    22.7)* 
CBO  Ifm  y«r  doRart  2)7    D)      ),22t    970      ).«72    2.«07      8,170    *.W)      ll.lOt    ?,)7*      I0,)2*     9.«M      n,$V    2*.979 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  these  new 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  B-1  bomber 
show  that  this  weapon  system  will  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mated just  4  months  ago.  Our  national 
budget  cannot  afford  this  enormous  cost, 
and  our  national  security  will  not  be 
improved  by  a  penetrating  bomber  that 
cannot  penetrate. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  when  our  budget 
problems  are  most  severe,  the  costs  of 
this  aircraft  will  be  at  their  zenith. 
These  huge  costs  will  force  higher  budget 
deficits — and  take  money  away  from 
more  effective  strategic  programs.  These 
very  large  B-1  expenditures  will  reduce 
our  military  strength  because  fewer 
funds  will  be  available  for  military  readi- 
ness or  for  the  Stealth  bomber  which  is 
widely  agreed  to  be  a  superior  aircraft. 

Cost  estimates  of  the  B-1  have  in- 


creased so  dramatically  because  original 
estimates  were  based  on  unrealistically 
optimistic  economic  assumptions  and  did 
not  include  all  the  required  equipment 
and  design  changes.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  pay  for  the  B-1  with  last  year's 
dollars  or  build  it  without  full  equipment. 
The  B-1  bomber  will  be  obsolete  before 
it  is  deployed.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  a  $40  billion  flying  Edsel. 

MATEBNAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH    AMXKDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  Senator  Bompers'  amendment  to 
provide  funding  for  maternal  and  child 
health  programs,  including  screening 
and  immunizations,  diagnostic  testing 
for  genetic  disorders  and  handicapping 
conditions  in  young  chilren,  and  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  services. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  couple  who  went 
to  an  orphanage  to  adopt  two  children. 


The  matron  of  the  orphanage  first 
brought  out  the  most  beautiful  children 
for  the  couple  to  meet.  And  the  couple 
was  displeased.  Then  she  brought  out  the 
most  talented  of  the  children  to  the 
future  parents.  And  they  were  displeased. 
Finally,  she  brought  out  the  most  In- 
telligent of  the  children.  The  couple  rose 
to  leave  and  explained,  "you  have  mis- 
understood, we  want  the  ones  no  one  else 
will  have." 

The  children  served  by  these  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  are  often  the 
ones  that  no  one  else  will  have.  They 
are  handicapped,  abused,  neglected. 
Their  mothers  are  often  poor,  but  do 
not  qualify  for  medicaid.  They  fall  be- 
tween the  cracks  and  crevices  of  eligi- 
bility for  many  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams. The  funds  provided  under  these 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  are 
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often  their  only  source  of  assistance.  This 
Congress,  in  adopting  Senator  Bumpers' 
amendment,  would  be  exhibiting  both 
compassion  and  commonsense. 

A  further  reduction  in  funds  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  would  be 
contrary  to  the  administration's  goal  of 
protecting  the  truly  needy  in  our  society. 
A  further  reduction  in  funds  for  these 
programs  would  be  cwitrary  to  our  goal 
of  containing  health  and  social  welfare 
costs.  The  State  of  Alabama  reports  that 
for  every  $1  spent  on  maternal  and  ch'ld 
health  services,  the  State  saves  from  $5 
to  $10  in  costs  that  would  otherwise  have 
occurred  from  a  lack  of  access  to  pre- 
natal and  primary  health  care. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  reports  that 
it  costs  $1,100  to  provide  complete  pre- 
natal care  to  a  pregnant  woman,  while  it 
costs  the  State  $20,000  a  year  to  provide 
institutional  services  to  a  child  born  with 
handicapping  conditions  because  his 
mother  did  not  receive  the  necessary 
care.  These  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  have  enabled  over  1  million 
children  to  receive  immunizations  and 
other  basic  health  services.  Three  million 
children  receive  services  for  serious  ge- 
netic disorders,  hemophilia,  and  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome.  Over  1  million 
mothers  receive  prenatal  and  delivery 
services  under  these  programs.  Still, 
many  more  mothers  and  children  are  im- 
able  to  receive  the  help  they  need. 

Even  at  the  level  of  funds  Senator 
Bumpers  Is  recommending,  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  face  a  dramatic 
reduction  from  the  fiscal  1981  level  of 
$457  million.  The  efforts  in  my  own 
State  of  Vermont  to  provide  essential 
health  services  to  mothers  and  children 
will  suffer  dramatically  if  Senator 
Bumpers'  amendment  is  not  approved. 
Many  of  our  public  health  offices  would 
be  closed,  there  would  be  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  prenatal  classes,  immimlza- 
tions  and  well  child  clinics.  Our  child 
development  clinic,  the  only  facility  in 
the  State  for  the  diagnosis  of  mental  re- 
tardation in  very  young  children  would 
be  closed. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  society 
which  expects  its  citizens  to  do  all  they 
can  for  their  country  when  they  are  well 
is  a  society  which  should  do  all  it  can 
for  its  citizens  when  they  are  ill.  I  urge 
all  of  my  collea^es  to  support  Senator 
Bumpers'  amendment. 

FDNDINC  rOB   VOCATIONAL  RERABtLrTATIOK    AND 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PKOCRAMS 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago,  lepers 
were  cast  aside.  Jcept  in  a  hidins:  oiace  of 
secrecy  and  sorrow.  If  they  left  their 
place,  they  were  forced  to  wear  a  bell 
around  their  necks  to  warn  others  to 
flee.  For  them,  the  bell  tolled,  "Leper, 
leper,  leper." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  childr»»n  and 
adults,  disabled,  disfigured  or  disturbed 
were  also  isolated,  kept  away  from  the 
public's  eye.  They  did  not  attend  our 
schools.  They  did  not  work  in  our  stores. 
They  did  not  Iselong  to  our  society.  And 
when  they  happened  to  be  seen,  it  was 
as  though  they  wore  a  bell  which  tolled, 
"Crlpp'e.  cripple,  cripple." 

In  time,  we  came  to  learn  that  the 
bells  which  to'led  for  the  Nation's  disad- 
vantaged tolled  also  for  us.  In  time,  our 


attitudes  and  our  laws  changed.  Strong 
efforts  were  made  to  correct  past  injus- 
tices. 

The  greatest  efforts  have  been  made 
in  the  past  decade  when  the  Congress 
enacted  landmark  legislation  to  allow 
handicapped  children  and  adults  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  society.  In  1973,  the 
Congress  approved  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  which  affirmed  the  rights 
of  handicapped  citizens  to  fair  employ- 
ment. This  law  has  enabled  many  handi- 
capped Americans  to  obtain  the  guidance, 
training,  and  services  necessary  to  lead 
more  independent  and  productive  lives. 

Congress  also  approved  the  Education 
for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  94-142,  which  required  the  States 
to  provide  a  "free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation" to  all  handicapped  children.  Tn 
1980,  4  million  children  were  educated  in 
our  public  schools  or  in  the  least  restric- 
tive setting  possible. 

These  laws  have  helped  many  handi- 
capped Americans,  but  there  are  as  many 
who  are  still  in  need  of  assistance.  For 
every  child  who  has  been  helped  by  Pub- 
lic Law  94-142,  there  is  another  who  has 
not.  For  every  handicapped  adult  who 
has  been  placed  in  a  productive  job,  there 
are  stiU  others  waiting  for  employment 
assistance. 

These  laws  stand  as  promissory  notes 
to  a  Nation's  handicapped  children  and 
adults.  The  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
approve  an  adequate  level  of  funding 
for  special  education  and  rehabilitation 
services  will  send  a  clear  signal  to  them 
that  we  are  prepared  to  retreat  from  the 
extended  promise  of  equal  educational 
and  employment  opportunity. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  support 
Senator  Weicker's  amendments  to  re- 
store funds  to  special  education  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs.  First, 
these  programs  serve  the  most  truly 
needy  in  our  society,  children  and  adults 
who  are  blind,  hearing-impaired,  devel- 
opmentally  disabled,  wheelchair  bound. 
If  this  administration  and  this  Congress 
do  not  consider  these  citizens  truly  needy 
and  worthy  of  special  attention,  then  the 
"social  safety  net"  is  moored  in  sand. 
Second,  these  programs,  according  to 
numerous  Federal  and  private  studies, 
are  effective  in  achieving  their  stated 
goals.  "Third,  by  educating  and  training 
handicapped  individuals,  we  are  saving 
Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  for 
public  assistance  and  institutional  care. 

For  every  $1  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  vocational  rehabilitation, 
another  $8  are  saved  in  costs  for  medic- 
aid alone.  For  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
early  education  of  handicapped  children, 
vast  amounts  are  saved  in  social  welfare 
costs.  Finally,  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  are  already  paying  the  largest 
share  of  the  cost  of  educating  and  train- 
ing disabled  Americans.  For  example,  the 
States  spent  $5  billion  on  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  in  1980.  The 
Federal  Government  contributed  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  cost.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  has  never  appropriated 
more  than  12  percent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating handicapped  children. 

Senator  Weicker's  amendment  would 
allow  us  to  continue  special  education 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  at 
last  year's  level.  They  would  allow  us 


to  continue  to  pay  about  11  percent  of 
the  cost  of  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  level  of  funding  sought  is 
that  which  was  approved  under  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  will 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue 
these  programs  at  the  current  level 
given  the  condition  of  the  economy.  I 
believe  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  in- 
cresise  funding  for  special  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs.  We 
cannot  afford  to  know  the  price  of  every- 
thing while  considering  the  value  of 
nothing. 

In  budget  actions  taken  tliis  past  year, 
we  have  for  our  handicapped  citizens 
already  deferred  too  many  dreams,  re- 
scinded too  many  hopes,  and  we  cannot 
reconcile  a  lessening  of  the  gocds  we 
have  set  forth  under  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Acts.  I  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ator Weicker's  amendments. 

LOW-INCOME   ENERGY   ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  total  support  for  this  amendment 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  low-in- 
come energy  assistance.  The  only  opposi- 
tion I  would  raise  is  that  this  amend- 
ment is  still  far  from  adequate  to  meet 
the  proven  need.  Low-income  energy 
assistance  is  one  of  the  most  basic — 
and  most  underfimded — of  the  so-called 
safety  net. 

I  have  argued  for  this  program  for 
the  last  2  years,  and  each  year  the  sta- 
t'stlcs  become  more  grim.  Over  half  the 
Vermonters  eligible  for  fuel  assistance 
have  an  income  of  less  than  $6,000  per 
year.  These  people  live  in  the  oldest 
and  most  poorly  insulated  housing.  They 
have  switched  to  cheaper  forms  of 
energy — although  now  even  wood  is  ex- 
pensive— and  have  turned  down  their 
thermostats  to  a  point  where  their  health 
is  often  affected. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  as  if  every 
year  we  debate  the  issue  of  energy  assist- 
ance well  after  the  time  when  these  funds 
should  be  on  their  way  to  those  in  need. 
Vermont  has  been  hit  with  the  first  of 
many  snowfalls,  and  below-freezing 
temperatures  are  already  the  norm.  Yet 
my  State  still  does  not  know  how  much 
it  will  finally  receive  for  energy  assist- 
ance. What  promises  to  be  a  long,  cold 
winter  has  already  begun,  and  thousands 
of  Vermonters  are  living  in  fear  that 
there  may  not  be  enough  fuel  assistance 
funds  to  go  around.  Relief  is  not  in  sight 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

The  funding  we  are  seeking  today  will 
partially  restore  what  is  really  needed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

HUO    APPROPRUTIONS    REVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  disapproval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  action  yesterday  to  further 
reduce  funding  levels  for  the  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  (UDAG)  and 
community  development  block  grant 
(CDBG)  programs.  I  did  not  endorse  the 
committee's  decision  to  reduce  UDAG 
funding  by  a  full  12  percent  from  $500 
million  to  $440  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Although  I  supported  the  commit- 
tee's rejection  of  an  earlier  proposal  by 
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the  administration  to  slash  CDBG  fund- 
ing by  12  percent  or  $448  million,  I  did 
not  support  the  6-percent  or  $224  mil- 
lion cut  from  what  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  had  approved. 

Cities  throughout  my  home  State  of 
Vermont  have  undertaken  major  proj- 
ects over  the  past  several  years  to  step 
up  efforts  to  save  once-dying  city  cen- 
ters. Almost  every  community  in  the 
State  with  a  population  over  3.000  is 
involved  to  some  extent  in  upgrading 
their  downtown  areas.  Federal  programs 
such  as  UDAG  and  CDBG,  combined 
with  the  dedicated  efforts  of  community 
and  business  leaders,  have  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  this  successful  revitalization. 

Due  to  the  cuts  endorsed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  yesterday,  UDAG 
funds,  which  have  been  used  in  econom- 
ically beleaguered  Vermont  communities 
to  stimulate  joint  public/private  devel- 
opunent  projects,  have  been  reduced  so 
significantly  that  many  promising  proj- 
ects in  my  State  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  cuts  in  the  CDBG  program 
will  mean  that  only  about  $1.6  million 
will  be  available  to  fund  new  projects  in 
Vermont  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Considering 
that  the  average  CDBG  grant  in  Ver- 
mont is  approximately  $300,000,  this 
means  that  as  few  as  5  of  Vermont's  251 
commimities  can  expect  to  participate 
in  the  CDBG  program  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  under  the  guise  of  "New  Fed- 
eralism" the  States  would  be  handed  the 
burden  of  administering  the  CDBG 
small  cities  program  without  the  support 
of  adequate  Federal  funds.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  latest  round  of  budget  cuts 
confirms  my  fears.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  many  States  are  now  reconsidering 
their  decision  to  take  over  the  small  cities 
program  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  fact,  the 
latest  indications  are  that  as  many  as 
half  of  the  States  will  decline  to  take 
over  the  small  cities  program  this 
year.* 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
AITONS  ACT,  1982— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4522,  which  the 
clerk  will  now  report. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  previous  order  Is  vi- 
tiated. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  7 :  10  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  COHEN 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Bangor  Daily  News,  there  appeared  a 


column  by  John  Day  about  our  c(^eague 
and  my  friend.  Senator  William  Cohen 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  a  very  search- 
ing ajid  sensitive  column  devoted  to  the 
agonies  that  many  of  us  go  through  on 
a  vote  such  as  the  AW  ACS  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 

as  fc^ows: 

Family  Politics 

(By  John  Day) 

Washington. — Andy  Warhol,  an  artistic 
figure  of  little  substance,  once  said,  "The 
day  win  come  when  everyone  will  be  famous 
for  15  minutes." 

Reuben  Cohen  is  such  a  man.  Like  Ed 
Muskie's  sainted  father,  "the  immigrant 
Polish  tailor."  and  Joe  Brennan's  worthy 
male  parent,  "the  Munjoy  Hill  dockworker," 
Reuben  Cohen  bursts  into  national  prom- 
inence each  time  his  son.  Sen.  William  S. 
Cohen,  confronts  a  major  crossroads  in  his 
political  career,  and  then  fades  back  "Into 
obscurity  the  following  day. 

The  media,  for  reasons  that  have  little 
scientific  validity,  have  always  subscribed  to 
the  theory  that  the  actions  of  p>olltical  sons 
are  unfailingly  rooted  to  their  ethnic  fathers. 
Therefore,  when  Cohen  changed  his  vote 
Wednesday  in  favor  of  the  AWACS  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  turning  the  tide  on  that  be- 
cause, as  the  media  pointed  out,  Cohen  was 
the  "son  of  a  Jewish  baker  .  .  .  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  bagel-maker  .  .  .  (even)  the  son  of 
a  Jewish  bagle-factory  owner." 

The  size  of  Reuben  Cohen's  bakery  and  his 
daily  production  of  bagels  always  increases 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  reporter's  Ignor- 
ance of  Maine  politics.  Wednesday  afternoon, 
a  few  minutes  after  the  speech  which  an- 
nounced his  change  of  position  on  AWACS, 
Cohen  was  swarmed  around  by  reporters  who 
asked  such  questions  as  "Does  your  father 
agree  with  this  ...  did  you  talk  to  your 
father  about  this  .  .  .  (and)  are  you 
Jewish?" 

Cohen  was  one  of  four  senator*,  all  of 
them  original  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 
seeking  to  block  AWACS.  who  switched  at 
the  last  minute  to  give  President  Reagan  his 
first  major  foreign  policy  victory.  Two  were 
freshman  Republicans.  Slade  Oorton  of 
Washington  and  Mark  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota., regarded  as  likely  targets  to  cave  In  to 
pressure  from  the  While  House.  The  other 
was  Democrat  EHward  Zorlnsky.  Most  of  the 
heat  fell  on  Cohen's  sho'iiders.  because  he 
was  the  "son  of  a  Jewish  baker." 

VPhlch  brln'^  us  to  one  of  those  gray  areas 
that  are  rarely  discussed  In  nrlnt.  the  subtle 
backlash  that  follows  a  politician  who  falls 
between  the  cracks  of  the  media's  pat.  ethnic 
stereotypes.  There  was  no  mention  Wednes- 
day that  Cohen  is  also  the  son  of  a  nroud, 
indepen-lent  Trish  woman.  Her  name  is  Clara 
Hartley  Cohen.  In  Cohen's  boov  "RoM  Call." 
the  senator  credited  her  with  having  as  great 
an  influence  on  his  life  as  his  father,  who  Is 
ranldly  beromlng  this  country's  most  famous 
Jewish  baker. 

There  are  shades  of  dlsTlmlnatlon  In  the 
wor'd.  E-'erv  DOli'lclan  with  a  Jewish  name 
In  America  has  run  tip  aealnst  anti-Semi- 
tism. Cohen  s»ill  talks  about  the  hate  mall 
he  revived  from  right-wing  conservatives  In 
1973  following  his  vote  in  favor  of  Richard 
Nixon's  impeachment  while  a  member  of  the 
Hoi'se  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  b'atant  stuff  Is  easv  to  deal  with. 
More  difficult  is  the  subtle,  reverse  discrimi- 
nation which  the  Maine  senator  often  runs 
up  against  in  the  Washington  power  circles. 
It  showed  up  Wednesday  durine  the  cross- 
examination  of  Cohen  on  his  AWACS  vote. 
Bob  Kaiser  of  the  Washlneton  Post,  some- 
times rcarrted  as  Ben  Bradlee's  successor, 
positioned  himself  directly  in  front  of  Cohen 
and  announced  to  other  reporters  that  he 


was  going  to  tear  Into  the  Maine  senator. 
Mary  McGrory.  the  Post's  liberal  columnist, 
devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  her  column 
the  next  day  to  chastizing  Cohen  for  "ca- 
pitulating" to  Reagan  for  reasons  he  "mis- 
erably" explained  on  the  Senate  floor.  David 
Rogers,  the  Boston  Globe's  Capitol  HlU  re- 
porter, suggested  that  Cohen  cowardly 
sneaked  out  of  the  Senate  chamber  to  avoid 
debate  questions  from  Sen.  Joseph  Blden. 

You  could  argue  the  Intellectual  dlidain 
some  Journalists  hold  for  Cohen  sterna  from 
the  senator's  style,  or  his  actions.  You  also 
could  be  cynical,  and  ascribe  some  of  It  to  a 
subtle  sort  of  reverse  discrimination.  Cohen, 
to  many  people  down  here,  is  the  senator 
with  a  Jewish  name  who  goes  to  a  Protestant 
church.  I've  heard  one  of  CBS's  White  House 
correspondents  refer  to  Cohen,  In  the  com- 
pany of  his  peers,  as  being  "the  Unitarian 
Jew"  in  the  same  manner  that  Muskle  Is  al- 
leged to  have  slurred  Franco-Americans  by 
calling  them  "Canucks." 

The  relish  with  which  some  Washington 
Journalists,  many  of  them  Jewish  them- 
selves, panned  Cohen's  two  books  was  a  sight 
to  behold.  He's  not  the  worlds  greatest  poli- 
tician-writer. I  doubt  he's  as  bad  as  the 
reviews  in  the  Post  and  Star. 

Cohen  rarely  talks  about  the  complicated 
personal  drives  which  took  him  from 
Bangor's  Impoverished  York-Hancock  Street 
to  the  U.S.  sienate.  He  complained  to  me  once 
of  the  obsession  reporters  have  for  "trying  to 
get  Inside  my  mind  to  see  what  makes  me 
tick."  Cohen  wants  to  be  Judged  by  his  deeds. 
not  his  hangups. 

In  his  book.  Roll  Call,  the  senator  provides 
the  answers  to  most  of  the  questions  people 
raise  about  his  mixed  heritage.  He  makes  a 
clean  breast  of  it. 

Cohen  wrote  about  the  conflict  between 
his  mother  and  father  over  whether  he  would 
be  brought  up  Jewish  or  Protestant.  En- 
couraged by  his  father,  Cohen  said.  "  I  de- 
cided at  a  very  early  age  that  I  would  be  an 
athlete,"  and  began  skipping  Saturday  classes 
at  Bangor's  Hebrew  School  for  afternoon 
basketball  games  at  the  YMCA. 

"My  split  heritage  of  having  an  Irish 
mother  and  a  Jewish  father  precluded  me 
from  ever  being  considered  or  accepted  as  a 
Jew,  so  I  rationalized  away  the  need  to  at- 
tend Saturday  services.  My  absence  upset 
some  of  my  classmates,  because  it  spoiled  any 
chance  for  a  perfect  class  attendance  record 
and  the  prize  that  went  with  It."  the  senator 
wrote. 

He  continued.  "Had  my  mother  converted 
to  Judaism  perhaps  things  would  have  turned 
out  differently  for  me.  but  she  remained  a 
woman  of  fierce  independence  and  iron  will 
against  all  the  social  pressures  for  conform- 
ity. 

"I  fotmd  it  difficult  to  carry  the  name  of 
Cohen  and  the  label  of  Jew  during  the  time 
when  bigotry  was  rather  rampant  In  rural 
Maine  .  .  .  One  of  my  more  vivid  recollec- 
tions is  the  time  I  was  pitching  In  a  UtOe 
League  game  In  a  small  town  ...  an  angry, 
red-faced  man  hurled  a  beer  can  at  me,  yell- 
ing 'Send  the  Jew  boy  home!' 

"I  was  only  12  at  the  time,  and  I  can  re- 
member thinking.  But  you  don't  understand: 
I'm  not  .  .  ." 

The  conflict  of  religions  came  to  a  head. 
"I  had  no  need  to  resolve  the  confusion  that 
existed  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  but  I  could 
not  drift  forever  In  a  fuzzy  world  of  religious 
nonallgnment.  When  it  came  time  for  me  to 
be  Bar  Mltzvah'd  and  celebrate  mv  admission 
into  the  ranks  of  responslbUlty.  I  discovered 
that  I  first  would  have  to  participate  In  a 
special  religious  conversion  ceremonv.  I  nm 
to  my  father  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  'Dad.  I'm 
not  going  to  do  It.'  He  responded.  'Billy,  you 
don't  have  to.' 

"I  knew  that  my  mother  had  Ulked  to 
him.  She  had  always  remained  indifferent  to 
the  social  pressure  that  called  tor  her  to 
change  her  views  or  conduct  In  order  to 
please  others.  Any  mewure  of  Independence 
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that  I  have  today,  I  attribute  to  her  example 
of  self-esteem  and  self-confldence,"  the  sen- 
ator wrote. 

Cohen  said  he  was  angry  and  the  pressures 
which  were  being  placed  upon  him  because 
of  different  heritages  of  his  parents. 

He  concluded: 

"It  was  a  lesson  that  has  stayed  with  me 
for  a  lifetime.  The  Jewish  community  could 
not  carve  out  an  exception  to  Its  faith  and 
laws  Just  to  accommodate  me.  I  chose  exclu- 
sion from  the  Jewish  faith  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  terms  of  conarmatlon.  Snapping  the 
bonds  of  conformity  carried  with  It  a  price 
tag.  .  .  .  Exclusion  meant  freedom  from 
conformity,  but  It  also  meant  a  lack  of  secu- 
rity and  Identity.  ...  It  meant  that  I  could 
not  expect  to  take  refuge  behind  a  common 
wall  of  numbers  against  the  Inevitable  In- 
sults and  assaults  of  future  years." 

I  have  no  way  of  judging  whether  Cohen 
really  believed  his  change  of  vote  Is  In 
Israel's  best  Interests,  as  he  says,  or  he  merely 
"capitulated"  to  Ronald  Reagan,  which  Is 
McOrory's  thesis.  I  do  know  his  decision  was 
not  the  easy  way  out,  and  It  came  after  some 
very  deep  soul  searching.  Reporters  who 
Judge  him  spend  too  much  time  focusing  on 
the  senator's  Jewish  father,  and  not  enough 
attention  to  bis  mother  and  the  other  forces 
that  moulded  him. 


ALASKA   NATURAL   GAS  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115,  to  approve  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a  waiver 
of  law  for  the  Alaska  natural  gas  trans- 
portation system. 

Today  I  received  a  joint  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg, 
Jr.,  and  Secretary  of  Energy  James  B. 
Edwards  reiterating  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  the  project  to  the  energy  secur- 
ity of  this  country  and  strongly  urging 
support  for  this  important  national  en- 
ergy project. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  their 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  fellow  Members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Seciietart  or  Energy. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  17. 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClvre, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClure:  On  October  16, 
President  Reagan  transmitted  a  proposed 
waiver  of  law  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
Section  8(g)  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act.  In  his  accompansrlng 
message,  the  President  reiterated  the  "critical 
Importance  of  the  project  to  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  this  country"  and  as  a  demonstration 
of  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

As  you  know  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed waiver  of  law  and  received  testimony 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing financial  experts,  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  the  project  sponsors  themselves. 

As  the  Senate  now  moves  toward  final  con- 
sideration on  the  proposed  waiver,  we  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  sev- 
eral points  which  we  believe  are  crucial  in 
your  analysis  of  the  President's  proposal. 

1.  Access  to  Alaska  natural  gas  reserves  is 
vital  to  the  Nation's  long-term  energy  secu- 
rity. The  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  proven  re- 
serves at  Prudhoe  Bay  comprise  about  13  per- 
cent of  domesUc  proven  gas  reserves.  Com- 
pletion of  the  project  also  will  facilitate  ex- 


ploration and  development  of  an  estimated 
additional  100-200  trillion  cubic  feet  of  un- 
discovered gas  in  Alaska.  It  Is  our  conclusion 
that  the  ANOTS  represents  the  most  realistic 
option  to  bring  this  gas  to  the  lower  48  states. 
2.  Approval  of  the  waiver  will  fulfill  Im- 
portant U.S.  commitments  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  summer  of  1980 
authorizing  the  export  of  Canadian  gas  in 
support  of  the  early  construction  of  portions 
of  the  pipeline  system.  President  Carter  sent 
a  letter  to  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
underscoring  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
project  and  pledging  to  Initiate  appropriate 
action  before  the  Congress  to  remove  legal 
Impediments  to  the  ability  of  the  Canadian 
sponsors  to  recover  their  costs  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  system. 
This  commitment  was  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gress through  the  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  in  July  1980  stating  that  the  proj- 
ect "enjoys  the  highest  level  of  congressional 
support  for  its  expeditious  construction  and 
completion."  Given  these  commitments,  fail- 
ure to  approve  the  proposed  waiver  could 
have  serious  repercussions  for  United  States- 
Canadian  relations. 

3.  The  proposed  waiver  wlU  ensure  an 
equitable  balance  of  t'he  economic  risks  as- 
sociated with  the  project.  Given  the  exten- 
sive design  and  engineering  work  already 
completed  by  the  project  sponsors,  the  risk 
of  precompletion  billing  due  to  significant 
construction  delays  or  abandonment  Is  re- 
mote. A  more  substantial  risk  to  consumers 
is  that,  in  the  event  of  delay  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  project  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional inaction  on  the  President's  waiver 
proposal,  they  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  more 
costly  and  unstable  supplies  of  imported  oil. 
This  project  represents  an  Important  in- 
vestment In  the  energy  future  of  this  coun- 
try from  which  energy  consumers  will  receive 
substantial  long-term  benefits.  Significant 
procedural  and  other  safeguards  Included  in 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  waiver,  as  well  as 
in  the  underlying  authority  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  review 
and  ultimately  to  approve  the  prolect  in- 
cluding the  final  tariff,  will  ensure  that  the 
interests  of  consumers  remain  protected. 

4.  The  President's  decision  to  propose  the 
waiver  of  law  was  reached  independently  of 
the  Administration's  ongoing  review  of  nat- 
ural gas  price  decontrol.  Whatever  decision 
is  reached  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  decontrol,  the  project  sponsors  will 
have  a  range  of  options  to  ensure  the  mar- 
ketability of  Alaska  natural  gas.  The  analyses 
of  the  various  economic  studies  prepared  for 
the  project  sponsors  and  made  available  to 
your  Committees  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  demonstrate  that  over  the  life  of 
the  project,  the  cost  of  Alaskan  natural  gas 
will  be  significantly  below  the  price  of  alter- 
native fuel  supplies  under  any  decontrol 
plan. 

The  proposed  system  will  be  the  largest 
privately  financed  project  in  history.  How- 
ever, for  the  sponsors  to  attract  significant 
private  capital,  they  must  demonstrate  that 
the  gas  will  be  marketable  when  delivered 
to  the  lower  48  States.  The  proposed  waiver 
Is  designed  to  clear  away  Governmental  ob- 
stacles which  now  prevent  a  true  market  test 
of  the  project. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  proposed 
waiver  to  the  Congress,  President  Reagan 
stated  that  it  is  critical  to  the  enerey  secu- 
rity of  this  coimtry  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  obstruct  development  of  en- 
ergy resources  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 
We  strongly  urge  your  support  for  this  Im- 
portant national  energy  project. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haic,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 
James  B.  Edwards, 

Secretary  of  Energy. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  A  FRIEND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Alois 
Mertes  is  a  respected  figure  in  German 
political  life.  He  is  a  pragmatic  conserva- 
tive who  deals  with  life  as  he  finds  it  and 
does  not  indulge  in  wishful  thinking. 

Although  he  speaks  for  the  opposition 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  he 
speaks  with  the  prudence  and  restraint 
usually  characteristic  of  those  bearing 
the  responsibility  of  political  office. 
Therefore,  when  he  siTeaks,  his  words 
merit  attention. 

For  many  months,  he  hsis  been  worried 
by  the  drift  in  affairs  that  could  cause 
a  deterioration  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  He 
recalls  that  he  was  originally  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  "opening  to  the  East"  and  the 
Soviet-German  treaty. 

But  he  is  a  realist  and  recognizes  that 
those  decisions  were,  in  fact,  accepted 
and  have  been  the  guidelines  for  inter- 
national conduct  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Now,  as  a  conservative  as  well  as  a 
realist,  Mr.  Mertes  is  speaking  out  of  con- 
cern that  history  will  be  Ignored  and  that 
a  price  will  have  to  be  paid,  as  is  always 
the  case  when  the  lessons  of  history  are 
forgotten. 

In  a  recent  interview  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Mertes  speaks  to 
his  long-time  American  friends,  and  I 
suspect  particularly  to  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Post  reporting 
his  views  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reagan  Sttle  Is  CBrricizED:  Bomr  Cow- 
SEsvATivE  Leader  Notes  Disqcirr  m  Wcbt- 
ern  Bdrope 

(By  Bradley  Graham) 

Bonn,  Nov.  7.— Talk  by  senior  VS.  ofllclals 
about  fighting  a  limited  nuclear  war,  on  top 
of  continued  squabbling  within  Washing- 
ton's foreign  policy  team,  has  begun  to 
trouble  even  leading  conservative  politicians 
here,  one  of  whom  has  warned  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  adding  to  "uncer- 
tainty and  disquiet  in  Europe,  above  all  In 
Germany." 

In  a  statement,  Alois  Mertes,  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  foreign  policy  spokesman  for  West 
Germany's  opposition  Christian  Democratic 
Union,  advised  Washington  to  play  down 
public  references  to  military-strategic  op- 
tions and  Instead  focus  more  on  the  political 
character  of  the  Bast-West  confilct.  He  also 
urged  a  stop  to  the  sniping  within  the  ad- 
ministration at  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
M.  Halg  Jr.,  who  is  seen  here  as  an  official 
who  understands  Europe. 

With  crucial  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  ap- 
proaching on  arms  limitations,  Mertes  said 
last  night  that  it  is  important  that  the 
United  States  and  Europe  follow  "a  clear 
and  constant  course  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet   Union." 

Implicit  In  the  appeal,  which  Mertes  said 
represents  "a  mood  that  Is  widely  spread" 
In  his  traditionally  pro-American  party.  Is 
the  feeling  that  the  Reagan  administration 
Is  not  sufficiently  attuned  to  European  po- 
litical sensitivities  and  may  be  undercutting 
Its  own  recent  efforts  to  shore  up  alliance 
backing  for  plans  to  deploy  new  medium- 
ranee  nuclear  missiles  In  Western  Eur(^>e. 
The  criticism  addresses  the  administration's 
style,  not  its  policy.  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats have  not  Issued  a  forttial  statement. 
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Meanwhile,  according  to  Informed  sources 
m  London,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Britain  John 
J  LouU  Jr.  plans  to  tell  the  administration 
during  consultations  in  Washington  that 
there  is  more  to  the  European  peace  move- 
ment than  officials  in  Washington  like  to 
think  there  la.  ^.  ., 

Louis  Is  expected  to  report  that  conlUctmg 
0  8.  statements  on  nuclear  strategy  fan  the 
movement  and  add  to  the  concerns  of  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Bonn  has  sotight  publicly  to  distance  it- 
self from  this  weeks  controversy  in  Wash- 
ington over  nuclear  strategjL.  But  Mertes,  a 
leading  party  flgvu-e  who  was  speaking  out 
criticaUy  for  the  first  time  this  year,  high- 
light the  seriousness  of  current  U.S.-West 
German  differences  and  would  appear  to 
signal  a  sort  of  storm  watch  in  transatlantic 
relations. 

Mertes,  who  volunteered  his  comments  in 
a  telephone  call  to  The  Washington  Post 
here  last  night,  said  he  was  speaking  as  a 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  hoped  his 
message  would  be  interpreted  in  Washington 
as  an  attempt  "to  strengthen  the  bridge" 
between  West  Germany  and  Washington. 

His  criticism  comes  shortly  after  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union's  national  con- 
gress in  Hamburg,  which  had  stressed  more 
dialogue  with  West  Germany's  youth,  many 
of  whom  are  active  in  the  country's  peace 
movement.  There  has  been  controversy  in  the 
CDU  about  how  to  reconcUe  the  party  with 
the  peace  campaign  and  West  Germany's 
now  established  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mertes  said  West  Germany's  young  people 
"are  committed  to  the  values  of  the  West." 
but  are  put  off  by  U.S.  arguments  "framed 
in  military  terms."  The  contrast  this  week 
between  the  military  debate  in  Washington 
and  the  youth  debate  In  Hamburg  is  what 
Mertes  said  prompted  him  to  Issue  his 
warning. 

"The  fact  that  some  representatives  of  the 
American  government  overemphasize  mili- 
tary-strategic options  Instead  of  using  more 
political  argumentation,  along  with  the 
criticism  of  Secretary  of  State  Halg  within 
the  administration,  favors  the  Soviet  strat- 
egy of  raising  uncertainty  and  disquiet  in 
Europe,  above  all  in  Germany,"  Mertes  said 
in  a  brief  form.-\l  statement. 

"Prom  a  European  point  of  view,"  he  con- 
tinued, "It  Is  Important  in  the  current  phase 
for  the  whole  alliance  to  follow  a  clear  and 
constant  course  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  order  to  achieve  success' in  the  com- 
ing (arms  limitation]  negotiations,  which 
should  lead  to  a  balanced  and  verifiable  re- 
duction In  the  [military)  potential  on  both 
sides  without  causing  a  reduction  in  secu- 
rity." 

The  U.S.  discussion  of  nuclear  plans  and 
options,  sparked  by  President  Reagan  last 
month  and  heated  up  again  this  week  in 
congressional  testimony  by  Halg  and  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  has  generally 
disturbed  Europe  more  than  America. 

The  reason  for  this  has  partly  to  do  with 
Americans  being  more  accustomed  to  public 
debate  about  nuclear  weaponry  than  are 
West  Europeans. 

Europeans  have  been  all  the  more  dis- 
turbed by  what  looks  to  them  as  the  matter- 
of-fact,  almost  casual  way  in  which  nuclear 
war  Is  talked  about  In  the  United  States 
when  it  would  involve  a  European  battlefield. 

Further,  there  Is  a  suspicious  attitude  to 
start  with  among  some  segments  of  the  Euro- 
pean public  toward  the  security  and  defense 
Intentions  of  the  Reagan  Bdmlnistratlon. 

Mertes,  asked  what  the  administration 
should  be  saying  to  win  European  support 
for  Its  policies,  Miggested  the  following: 

The  United  States  should  say  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States,  does 
not  want  war  and  the  destruction  of  Europe. 
Rather,  the  Soviet  strategy  should  be  de- 


scribed as  an  attempt  to  undermine  Europe 
psychologically  to  get  It  to  follow  Moscow's 
line.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  Sovieu  can  be 
said  to  be  developing  a  wide  range  of  mili- 
tary options  that  are  Intended  less  for  mili- 
tary use  than  for  use  as  poUtlcal  threat*. 

This  line  of  argument,  Mertes  said,  is  pref- 
erable because  it  frames  the  East-West  con- 
filct more  In  poUtlcal  than  military-strategic 
terms. 

In  fact,  this  line  has  been  reflected  m 
many  of  the  comments  made  by  member* 
of  the  Reagan  administration  during  the  re- 
cent stepped-up  U.S.  campaign— involving 
European  visits  and  Interviews  with  Euro- 
pean media— to  convey  U.S.  policy  more 
clearly  and  convincingly.  But  much  of  the 
American  message  has  tended  to  be  over- 
shadowed hero  by  the  references  to  and  con- 
troversy over  nuclear  weapons  doctrine. 

Haig's  conunents  this  week  about  an  allied 
plan  to  fire  a  nuclear  "warning  shot"  and 
Weinberger's  denial  of  any  such  concrete 
plans  received  prominent  play  in  the  West 
German  press.  They  have  not,  however, 
drawn  as  many  sharp  poUtlcal  and  editorial 
outbursts  as  followed  the  remarks  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  two  we^s  ago  about  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  an  East-West  nuclear  exchange 
limited  to  Europe. 

One  of  those  who  Joined  In  the  earUer 
barrage  of  criticism — Karsten  Voigt,  foreign 
policy  spokesman  for  the  parliamentary 
group  of  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt's  So- 
cial Democratic  Party— told  the  Beuter  news 
service  he  now  felt  resigned  rather  than 
indignant. 

"I  think  the  people  who  make  these  re- 
marks must  be  doing  it  In  the  secret  hope 
of  strengthening  the  peace  movement." 
Volgt  said  sarcastically.  "They're  certainly 
succeeding." 


MOBIL  CORP.:  EXPLORATION 
BY  ACQUISITION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  take  is- 
sue with  a  hostile  attempt  by  the  giant 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  to  gain  approval  for  their 
proposed  acquisition  of  Marathon  Oil 
Co. 

This  body  gave  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  tills  far-reaching  issue  at 
the  time  domestic  oil  prices  were  decon- 
trolled and  windfall  profits  for  the  in- 
dustry approved.  We  were  assured  that 
these  actions  were  needed  to  find  more 
oil.  Under  the  banner  of  "free  enter- 
prise" these  special  concessions  were 
granted  over  the  expressed  skepticism 
and  opposition  of  some  of  us  concerned 
about  the  effects  upon  consumers  and 
the  validity  of  promises  that  new  sources 
could  now  be  foimd. 

The  message  went  like  this:  If  we  al- 
lowed them  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free 
enterprise,  they  said,  expenditures  for 
new-reserve  exploration  would  increase 
tremendously.  We  could  begin  to  break 
the  grasp  of  OPEC,  and  aim  for  the  day 
when  we  could  stand  free  as  self-suffi- 
cient, energy-producing  Americans. 

Yes;  it  was  a  wonderfully  compelling 
story,  and  we  bought  it.  It  almost  seemed 
like  there  was  a  muted  chorus  of  "God 
Bless  America"  in  the  background  when- 
ever the  oil  giants  gave  us  their  promises. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  beguiling 
approach  at  best,  and  a  blatant  deception 
at  worst.  The  Mobil  Corp.,  In  its  bold 
attempt  to  take  over  the  unwilling  Mara- 
thon Oil  Co.,  has  given  us  their  definition 
of  new-reserve  exploration — take  your 
windfall  profits  and  buy  up  the  smaller 
guy's  reserves. 


It  certainly  is  a  very  clean  method  of 
exploration,  and  with  virtually  no  risk 
to  Mobil.  No  messy  and  time-consuming 
test  drillings,  no  discouraging  dry  holes, 
no  exotic  research  into  alternative 
sources.  Just  pull  out  your  wallet  and 
buy  somebody  else's  tank — ^whether  he 
wants  to  sell  or  not. 

What  does  the  consumer  get  out  of  this 
clever  scheme?  If  he  lives  in  one  of  sev- 
eral Midwest  States  where  Mobil  and 
Marathon  currently  compete,  he  may  see 
the  end  of  that  competition  and  the  price 
and  service  benefits  derived  frcHn  it.  If 
he  pins  our  country's  exploration  hopes 
on  the  entrepreneurial  efforts  of  the 
smaller  oil  companies,  he  may  watch  hla 
hopes  come  unpinned  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  lessers  by  the  greaters.  And  if 
he  expects  this  plot  will  lessen  o\a  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  oil,  he  is  in  for  a  les- 
son in  big  business. 

As  Prof.  Morris  Adelman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  an  au- 
thority on  world  oil  markets,  explained 
in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story  of  No- 
vember 12,  Mobil  has  a  critical  relation- 
ship with  the  most  powerful  OPEC  mem- 
ber, Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
U.S.  companies  with  a  significant  role  In 
marketing  Saudi  Arabia's  crude  oil.  Pro- 
fessor Adelman  asked: 

b  It  a  good  thing  to  let  a  selUng  agent 
(MobU)  of  the  chief  cartel  member  (Saudi 
Arabia)  absorb  a  company  that  would  other- 
wise be  an  independent  buyer? 

So  those  are  all  the  wonderful  things 
the  consumer  can  expect  from  this  inno- 
vative exploration  scheme  planned  by  the 
Mobil  Corp.  But  surely,  we  ask  with  un- 
fiagging  hope,  the  cost  of  this  unfriendly 
acquisition  must  be  minimal  when  com- 
pared to  Mobil's  budget  for  our  h(«)e- 
lessly  old-fashioned  concept  of  real  ex- 
ploration, where  undiscovered  energy 
frontiers  are  entered — instead  of  the 
cash  register.  After  all,  that  is  the  gen- 
eral picture  painted  for  us  by  th'"  big  oil 
industry. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  we  are  wrong  in 
making  any  hopeful  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  giant  oil  companies.  Mobil's 
$5.1  bUlion  offer  for  Marathon  is  over  45 
percent  more  than  its  entire  1980  budget 
for  capitsd  and  exploration. 

I  am  certainly  not  suggesting  that  I  am 
any  critic  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
But  I  am  doing  more  than  just  suggest- 
ing that  Mobil  has  hidden  its  explora- 
tion Intentions  behind  the  benign  cloak 
of  that  concept,  only  to  dash  out  and 
consume  the  competition  in  the  name  of 
free  enterprise. 

MobU  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  not 
alone  among  this  body  in  remembering 
the  soft  promises  given  us  months  ago, 
and  shuddering  at  the  cold,  hard  acUons 
of  today. 

As  a  retired  oil  company  economist 
was  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  the  attempted  acquisition.  Is  bad  for 
the  industry.  It  Is  not  going  to  promote  com- 
petition: It  Is  going  to  hurt  It.  And  you  want 
to  maximize  competition  If  you  want  to  mm- 
imlze  Oovemment  regulation. 

For  once,  there  is  an  economist  who 
makes  sense.  It  is  just  unfortunate  for 
MobU  that  it  has  made  a  mistake  in  esU- 
mating  the  length  of  our  memory. 
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What  we  now  are  witnessing  is  a  race 
to  merge  on  the  part  of  the  oil  giants. 
Windfall  profits  are  being  used  to  in- 
crease monopoly  power  over  energy  pro- 
duction and  to  buy  control  of  nonen- 
ergy  companies  as  well. 

The  sheer  economic  power  proposed 
here  threatens  the  well-being  of  virtual- 
ly every  sector  of  the  economy  and  en- 
courages other  oil  companies  to  initiate 
still  new  mergers,  eliminating  competi- 
tion and  doing  nothing  to  make  America 
energy  independent.  This  merger  will 
produce  not  a  single  additional  drop  of 
oil.  Since  the  independents  traditional- 
ly plow  back  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
profits  into  exploration,  it  is  likely  to 
reduce  supplies. 

What  the  merger  would  do  would  be 
to  place  enormous  pressure  on  already 
tight  capital  markets,  fuel  inflation  still 
further,  and  boost  high  interest  rates 
which  respond  in  upward  fashion  as  the 
credit  crunch  tightens.  Certainly  it  will 
result  in  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil. 

The  merger  threatens  to  nullify  the 
antitrust  safeguards  that  the  Congress 
has  provided  since  the  only  foreseeable 
result  would  be  to  appreciably  lessen 
competition  and  open  up  a  long  list  of 
otlier  companies  to  takeover  attempts 
which  would  dismantle  the  competitive 
pricing  of  gasoline  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  retail  markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  "Mobil  and  Marathon: 
Antitrust  Considerations,"  by  Paul  Blu- 
stein,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  12, 1981 1 

MoBn.  AND  Marathon:   ANrrntusT 

Considerations 

(By  Paul  Blustein) 

New  York. — "The  Energy  Crisis  Is  Over!" 
the  cover  of  this  month's  Harper's  magazine 
announced  m  bold  black  letters.  Whether 
[>ermanently  extinct  or  not,  world  oil  short- 
ages and  gasoline-station  lines  are  Indeed 
faded  memories. 

That's  one  reason  that  Mobil  Corp.'s  $5.1 
billion  offer  for  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  announced 
Oct.  30  hasn't  generated  much  political  fire- 
works. Another  reason  is  that  Marathon,  the 
country's  16th  largest  oil  company,  is  less 
than  half  the  size  of  ninth-ranked  Conoco 
Inc.,  which  Mobil  tried  to  acquire  last  sum- 
mer after  bids  had  been  made  by  Seagram 
Co.  and  Du  Pont  Co. 

But  Mobil's  sudden,  unwelcome  offer  for 
Marathon  does  raise  important  public  pol- 
icy issues,  according  to  a  wide  array  of  analy- 
sis and  observers — including  many  friends  of 
Big  Oil.  "This  Is  bad  for  the  Industry. "  fumes 
an  economist  who  recently  retired  from  one 
of  the  top  five  U.S.  oil  companies.  "It's  not 
going  to  promote  competlUon:  It's  going  to 
hurt  it.  And  you  want  to  maximize  competi- 
tion If  you're  going  to  minimize  government 
regulation." 

Adds  I^onard  Weiss,  an  economics  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  "I  thor- 
oughly agree  that  (oil  price)  controls  were 
very  unfortunate,  and  I'm  glad  they're  gone 
But  the  assumption  when  we  removed  thcce 
controls  was  that  the  Industry  would  behave 
competitively.  If  MobUe  can  acquire  another 
^i-..f  company,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
™.«  *?*'^^  mergers  by  firms  only  slightly 
Mnaller  than  Mobil.  And  I  would  much  prefer 


that  they  put  their  money  into  exploration 
rather  than   acquiring   competitors." 

Mobil  officials  declined  to  be  Interviewed, 
citing  various  regulations  surrounding  the 
offer  for  Marathon  (which  Is  currently  tied 
up  in  court  proceedings).  But  Mobil  has 
plenty  of  defenders  as  well  as  critics.  A  Mobil 
takeover  of  Marathon  wouldn't  by  Itself  be 
injurious,  says  Prof.  Robert  Stobaugh  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  co-author  of  "En- 
ergy Future,"  a  study  of  energy  policy.  "The 
industry  Is  fragmented  and  highly  competi- 
tive," he  says,  noting  the  losses  many  com- 
panies have  had  In  refining  and  marketing 
over  the  past  year. 

API    nCCRES 

Public  perceptions  aside,  the  oil  industry 
Is  unconcentrated  by  most  standards.  Exxon 
Corp.,  the  biggest  company,  controls  Just 
7.7%  of  U.S.  crude  oil  production  and  8.8% 
of  U.S.  petroleum  products  sales.  Mobil,  the 
second  largest  in  terms  of  revenue,  controls 
3.1%  and  4.7%  respectively:  the  eight  largest 
firms  control  40.8%  and  46.1%  respectively, 
according  to  American  Petroleum  Institute 
figures. 

Oil  Industry  experts  say,  however,  that 
such  figures  sometimes  mask  Important 
underlying  factors. 

As  one  of  the  four  U.S.  companies  with  a 
dominant  role  In  marketing  Saudi  Arabian 
crude  oil,  Mobil  has  an  unusually  sensitive 
industry  position,  says  Prof.  Morris  Adelman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
an  authority  on  world  oil  markets.  That's 
because  Saudi  Arabia  is  by  far  the  most 
powerful  member  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  "Is  it  a  good 
thing  to  let  a  selling  agent  (Mobil)  of  the 
chief  cartel  member  (Saudi  Arabia)  absorb  a 
company  that  would  otherwise  be  an  Inde- 
pendent buyer?"  Mr.  Adelman  asks. 

"Mind  you,"  he  continues,  "as  an  Inde- 
pendent buyer,  Marathon  Is  a  small  part  of 
the  picture.  But  I  think  every  participant  is 
valuable  in  policing  the  market  a  little  bit." 

Other  analysts,  however,  say  that  the  real 
worry  Isn't  in  the  "upstream,"  crude  oil 
producing  end  of  the  business — wher«  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  competitors — but 
rather  in  the  "downstream"  refining  and 
marketing  end,  where  concentration  ratios 
are  somewhat  higher  In  certain  markets. 
Even  downstream,  the  industry  is  far  more 
fragmented  than,  say,  automobile  manufac- 
turing. But  that  misses  the  point,  according 
to  Walter  Mead,  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. "The  question  Is,"  says  Mr.  Mead, 
"What  is  the  relevant  market?" 

An  economist  with  one  of  the  "Seven  Sis- 
ters" top  oil  companies  maintains  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  competition  from  a  merger 
probably  exists  in  gasoline  retailing.  While 
national  figures  may  show  high  levels  of 
competition,  "you  have  to  look  at  Individual 
regions,  cities  and  towns,"  the  oilman  says. 
"If  the  consumer  has  to  drive  20  miles  to  a 
place  where  prices  might  be  lower.  It  doesn't 
do  him  much  good,  because  he  uses  up  more 
gas  than  he  saves.  It's  very  different  In  the 
auto  Industry.  If  there's  only  one  dealer  In  a 
town.  It  pays  to  try  the  next  town." 

Explains  F.  M.  Scherer,  a  Northwestern 
University  economist:  "You  have  to  be  more 
worried  about  maintaining  a  large  number  of 
competitors  for  repetitively  purchased,  low- 
value  consumer  goods,  than  In  markets  for 
blg-tlcket  items  for  which  buyers  do  a  lot  of 
shopping  around!" 

Mobil  and  Marathon  gasoline  stations  com- 
pete in  several  Midwest  states:  the  question 
of  whether  the  companies  overlap  signifi- 
cantly win  presumably  require  close  study. 
Mobil  did,  however.  Indicate  during  the 
Conoco  battle  that  It  would  be  willing  to 
shed  Conoco's  marketing  facilities.  And  it  Is 
no  secret  that  Mobil  Is  seeking  Marathon, 
too,  not  for  its  downstream  faculties  but  for 
its  crude  reserves. 


That  motive  raises  a  different  Issue:  how 
the  companies  are  spending  their  OPEC- 
bloated  proflte.  Some  observers  have  long 
contended  that  acquisitions  by  the  majors 
provide  evidence  that  the  Industry  isn't 
serious  about  finding  new  energy  supplies, 
and  the  oil  companies  have  always  countered 
that  the  dollars  spent  on  acquisitions  are 
small  compared  with  their  overall  capital 
budgets.  (One  of  the  most  controversial  ac- 
quisitions, for  example,  was  Exxon's  merger 
with  Reliance  Electric  Co.  in  1979.  The  $1.17 
billion  price  tag  contrasted  with  $6.3  bUIlon 
that  Exxon  spent  In  capital  and  exploratory 
outlays  that  year.) 

Exploration  and  development  have  been 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible,  oUmen  say, 
with  American  Petroleum  Institute  figures 
showing  domestic  outlays  by  the  two  dozen 
largest  companies  at  $17.8  billion  for  1960, 
up  from  $13.2  billion  in  1979.  The  first  six 
months  of  1981  showed  a  further  78%  rise 
from  the  like  1980  period,  according  to  the 
API. 

Mobil's  $5.1  billion  offer  for  Marathon,  how- 
ever, dwarfs  its  $3.5  billion  1980  capital  and 
exploratory  budget.  There  have  been  other 
huge  oil  acquisitions  In  the  past,  most  not- 
ably Shell  on  Co.'s  $3.6  billion  Ukeover  of 
Belrldge  Oil  Co.  In  1979.  But  Shell  brought 
technological  expertise  to  Belrldge.  provid- 
ing hope  that  Belrtdge's  massive,  hard-to- 
get  "heavy"  oil  reserves  In  California  could 
be  more  effectively  exploited.  While  It's  pos- 
sible that  Mobil  may  be  able  to  get  more  oil 
out  of  Marathon's  fields  than  Marathon  can, 
there  is  no  obvious  reason  to  think  so,  ana- 
lysts say. 

A  combined  MobU -Marathon  would  prob- 
ably spend  less  on  capital  outlays  than  the 
two  companies  would  separately,  says  Har- 
vard's Prof.  Stobaugh.  Paying  $5  bUllon  to 
acquire  Marathon  "would  give  MobU  less 
financial  flexlbUlty:  It's  a  big  number  even 
compared  to  the  amount  going  Into  the  oil- 
fields," he  says.  "But  It's  not  clear  that  If 
Mobil  didn't  buy  Marathon,  it  would  spend 
all  that  money  for  exploration.  Mobil  might 
just  buy  some  small  companies  In  deals  that 
wouldn't  be  contested  from  an  antitrust 
standpoint." 

SEIXING   RESERVES   TO    MAJORS 

Small  oil  producers.  Prof.  Stobaugh  notes, 
often  explore  for  petroleum  In  hopes  of  be- 
ing able  to  sell  their  reserves  to  the  majors. 
"That's  why  a  lot  of  those  Independent  oil 
operators  are  out  there  In  the  first  place," 
he  says. 

But  the  larger  independents,  such  aa 
Marathon,  ought  to  remain  Just  that — Inde- 
pendent, argues  Samuel  Schwartz,  senior 
vice  president-administration  at  Conoco 
(now  a  Du  Pont  unit).  These  "second-tier" 
Integrated  firms  such  as  PhUllps  Petroleum 
Co.,  Cities  Service  Co.,  and  Oetty  Oil  Co. 
"have  by  and  large  plowed  back  their  cash 
fiow  (into  exploration)  more  fully"  than  the 
big  Internationals,  Mr.  Schwartz  contends, 
"The  nation  benefits  from  having  a  broader 
range  of  companies." 

It  is  the  prospect  of  a  wholesale  raid  on 
the  second-tier  companies,  or  a  slew  of  de- 
fensive mergers  among  them,  that  most  dis- 
turbs critics  of  the  MobU  bid  for  Marathon. 
With  crude  reserves  selling  In  the  stock 
market  at  levels  far  below  their  replacement 
value,  takeovers  of  companies  similar  to 
Marathon — if  permitted  by  the  government 
and  the  courts — might  prove  financially  Ir- 
resistible to  other  oil  giants  besides  Mobil. 

"Some  people  think  you  ought  to  ask:  If 
Mobil  is  permitted  to  acquire  Marathon, 
what  wUl  come  next?"  says  Phillip  Areeda. 
professor  of  antitrust  law  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  One  approach,  he  says.  Is  for  the 
government  to  decide,  "If  we  would  prevent 
other  mergers  of  similar  size,  we  should  pre- 
vent this  one." 
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It  might  seem  unfair  to  Judge  a  takeover 
on  any  but  iU  own  merits,  so  another  ap- 
proach U  for  the  government  to  permit 
mergers  up  to  the  point  where  they  become 
anticompetitive,  and  then  Intervene.  Such 
a  policy,  notes  Donald  Turner,  a  former  col- 
league of  Prof.  Areeda's,  does  preaent  one 
obvious  problem.  "It's  like  an  InvlUtlon," 
says  Mr.  Turner,  a  Washington  attorney,  "to 
race  to  merge." 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OP  AMBASSADOR 
HEDDA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  All  Hedda  who  has  re- 
cently completed  8  years  as  Ambassador 
of  Timisia  in  Washington.  Ambassador 
Hedda  and  his  wife,  Nedra,  during  their 
service  here,  have  contributed  Immensely 
to  the  continuing  warm  and  close  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations. 

Ambassador  Hedda's  skill  and  charm 
have  been  a  big  factor  in  the  growing 
support  for  Tunisia.  Tunisian-American 
relations  have  been  excellent  for  nearly 
three  decades,  but  they  have  never  been 
better  than  they  are  today.  Ambassador 
Hedda  tirelessly  pursued  Tunsla's  In- 
terests with  the  administration  and  with 
Congress.  When  an  issue  arose  in  North 
Africa  which  directly  affected  Tuni- 
sia's or  America's  interest.  All  Hedda 
promptly  and  succinctly  explained 
Tunisia's  position. 

There  is  no  really  right  time  for  a  good 
Ambassador  to  leave,  but  if  Washington 
must  give  up  All  Hedda  so  that  he  may 
return  to  Tunisia  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties there,  now  may  well  be  the  oppor- 
tune moment.  Tunisia  is  a  success  story 
in  terms  of  both  economic  development 
and  political  liberalism. 

During  the  past  year,  Tunisia  had 
crossed  the  threshold  from  a  lesser 
developed  to  moderately  developed 
nation. 

Last  Sunday.  Tunisia  took  a  significant 
step  toward  greater  democracy.  The  first 
multiparty  elections  were  held  in  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  I  would  hope 
that  the  excellent  relations  between  our 
two  nations  encouraged  and  assisted  the 
Tunisians  in  achieving  these  successes. 

The  Ambsissador  has  been  more  than 
the  representative  of  Timisia.  As  dean  of 
the  Arab  diplomatic  corps  in  Washing- 
ton. All  Hedda  ably  represented  the 
Arab  and  Islamic  world.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Peter  Constable 
called  him  "a  bridge  between  Western 
culture  and  the  Islamic  world."  This  task 
has  not  always  been  easy  considering 
growing  regional  tensions. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press mv  own  warm  feeling  for  All  and 
Nedra  Hedda.  During  the  past  8  years, 
we  have  developed  a  strong  friendship. 
As  they  return  to  Tunisia  this  week,  I 
wish  them  well.  Their  country  has  every 
cause  to  be  very  proud  of  them. 


CHURCHILL    MEMORIAL    LECTURE 
DELIVERED  BY  LORD  CARRINGTON 

Mr.  PER<Ty.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  the 
text  of  tiie  Church' 11  Memorial  Lecture 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Carrlng- 
ton,  on  October  27.  1981,  before  a  meet- 


ing of  European  Foreign  Mlnistcn  In 
Luxembourg. 

Lord  Carrington's  speech  is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  debate  at  pres- 
ent being  conducted  In  Europe  on  the 
role  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  ot  anns 
control  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  tbat  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  if  they  have  not 
done  so.  read  Lord  Carrington's  ezcd- 
lent  address.  Lord  Carrington's  speech  Is 
a  most  positive  step  toward  clarifying 
perceptions  among  the  European  public 
and  restoring  a  sense  of  purpose  and  In- 
creased value  to  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Churchill  Memorial  Lecture,  de- 
livered by  Lord  Carringtoo.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 
Text  of  Churchiu.  Mehorial  LRcrtJRR  De- 

LITERBD    BT     LORD     CARRIirCTON     Hf    LVRSK- 

BOURG  ON  October  27.  1081 

foundations  of  peace  in  rubofk 
IntToAuctUm 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  speaking  in 
this  European  Capital  aa  Brttlab  Ftoralgn 
Secretary  at  a  time  when  my  country  hedda 
the  Presidency  of  the  CouncU  of  MlnlsteiB 
of  the  Community.  I  am  very  honoured  by 
the  pre^nce  of  Hla  Royal  mghneaa  the 
Grand  Duke.  We  m  Britain  take  prlda  In 
the  links  between  our  two  Boyal  Houaea. 
And  I  personally  am  proud  to  have  been, 
your  Royal  Hlghneas,  a  feUow  officer  In  the 
Brigade  of  Ouarda  In  the  last  war.  The  Brit- 
ish admire  courage  and  the  staunchness  of 
friends.  We  salute  the  proud  determination 
with  which,  forty  yeara  ago.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Ducbeia  Charlotte  and  the 
people  of  Luxembourg  upheld  the  honour 
and  the  spirit  of  your  country. 

Winston  ChurchUl  spoke  In  thU  dty  36 
years  ago  of  the  vitality  and  personality,  and 
of  the  courage  guided  by  wisdom,  which 
have  preserved  the  independent  and  sover- 
eign life  of  the  Grand  Duchy  across  centuries 
of  shock  and  change.  It  Is  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  In  Europe  that  I  shall  speak 
tonight.  It  Is  a  supreme  Important  subject. 
It  calls  for  clarity  above  all  things.  I  shall 
try  to  be  guided  by  one  of  Churchill'*  ad- 
monitions: men  wUl  forgive  a  man  anything 
except  bad  prose. 

Europe  since  1945 

Europe  has  changed  very  much  since  the 
last  war.  There  have  been  tragedies  and  fail- 
ures, but  there  have  also  been  major  suc- 
cesses. 

Democracy  and  political  stability,  the  ulti- 
mate foundations  of  peace,  have  taken  root 
again  and  flourished  in  Western  Europe  as 
never  before. 

Our  economies,  despite  their  current  prob- 
lems, have  grown  greatly.  Our  llvinp  stand- 
ards have  risen  beyond  recognition.  This  too 
Is  a  foundation  of  peace. 

The  overseas  empires  of  the  European  pow- 
ers have  ended.  This  was  a  major  change, 
which  tripled  the  numl)er  of  States  In  the 
world.  It  was  accomplished  In  nearly  all  cases 
without  major  crisis— peacefully  and  with 
honour. 

The  rivalries,  which  had  bedevilled  Western 
Europe  since  the  dawn  of  the  nation  state 
and  had  caused  two  world  wars,  have  been 
buried  forever.  Instead  we  have  foreed  a  new 
unity  and  Joined  in  an  un'jrecedented  effort 
to  co-ooerate.  In  doln?  so  we  have  enriched 
our  partnership  with  America.  These  achieve- 
ments are  expressed  In  two  unique  InsUtu- 


tlona:  the  North  Atlantic  Alllanc*  and  the 
European  Community. 

In  central  and  eastern  Europe,  the  yaara 
since  1945  have  been  blighted  by  the  tivgle 
divide  of  the  iron  curtain.  For  nearly  two 
decade*  it  largely  cut  us  off  from  our  fellow 
European*  beyond  the  Elbe.  More  recently 
the  contacts  which  are  natural  among  neigh- 
bour* have  again  developed.  We  welcome  this, 
and  we  know  that  the  Independent  ^Irlt 
lives  on  In  every  part  of  Europe. 

I  have  mentioned  good  things  and  bad. 
But  I  have  stUl  to  mention  the  most  Im- 
portant and  the  best  feature  of  our  poat-war 
Europe.  It  1*  contained  In  that  ordinary  word 
— post-war.  We  have  had  peace  for  30  yeara. 
Our  post-war  period  of  half  a  lifetime  1*  al- 
ready approaching  double  the  period  between 
the  two  world  wars.  Half  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe  today  were  bom  since  the  gun* 
fell  *Uent. 

Many  in  this  audience,  like  me.  have  vivid 
memories  of  the  pitiless  suffering  of  conflict 
and  occupation.  Those  memories  make  u*  all 
the  more  glad  that  our  children  have  been 
spared  similar  experiences.  Those  memories 
also  lay  upon  us  a  double  obligation :  to  de- 
vise effective  policies  to  maintain  peace,  and 
to  make  sure  that  those  policies  are  under- 
stood by  all  generations  and  all  sections  of 
society. 

There  Is  no  subject  more  Important  than 
the  prospects  for  peace.  I  welcome  the  re- 
newed public  discussion  about  It  In  recent 
months.  X  respect  the  concern  of  those  who 
think  that  the  prospects  are  less  reliable  than 
before.  I  can  understand  why  this  feeling  is 
reflected  in  a  new  questioning  of  our  secur- 
ity policies,  and  especially  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  agree  that  we  must  never  be  com- 
placent and  must  never  relax  in  our  effort* 
for  peace.  That  is  why  I  am  devoting  this 
lecture,  dedicated  to  Brltalns  great  war  lead- 
er, to  the  crucial  subject  of  peace  in  Europe. 
The  military  tmlance 

Military  matters  are  too  often  discussed  in 
impersonal,  even  inhumane,  terms.  I  shaU 
not  speak  in  the  grim  Jargon  of  megatons 
and  overkill.  But  we  must  start  by  recaUlng 
the  facts  about  the  military  balance. 

In  the  early  years  after  the  war,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies  already  had  far  larger 
conventional  forces  than  the  west  in  Evirope. 
But  the  United  States  had  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not.  The  Soviet 
forces  were  able  to  promote  the  ctabllsh- 
ment  of  communist  regimes  across  Europe 
and  Central  Europe.  They  also  tried  to 
frighten  the  western  powers  Into  abandon- 
ing Berlin.  But  the  West  stood  firm.  The 
lesson  was  already  there:  the  Soviet  Union 
would  use  Its  military  strength  to  apply 
political  pressure,  but  could  be  resisted  suc- 
cessfully If  the  West  was  strong  and  deter- 
mined. 

Since  then  the  mUltary  balance  ha* 
changed  radlcaUy.  The  Soviet  Union  ha* 
actually  Increased  Its  advantage  in  conven- 
tional forces  In  Europe.  It  has  laid  greatest 
stress  on  attack  weapons  such  as  tanks, 
where  the  Warsaw  pact  now  has  an  advan- 
tage of  nearly  three  to  one  over  NATO.  But 
the  biggest  change,  of  course,  has  been  In 
nuclear  wea-nins.  In  Intercontinental  stra- 
teelc  nu-lear  forces,  the  Soviet  Union  haa 
now  cau?ht  up  with  the  United  States.  And 
In  long  range  theatre  nuclear  forces — those 
which  are  canable  of  reaching  Western 
Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  vice 
versa — the  Soviet  Union  haa  built  up  clear 
sunerioritv.  A  slmUar  Imbalance  Is  now  de- 
velonlnK  In  shorter  ranee  nuclear  forces.  At 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  caueht 
\m  with  the  West  In  the  technical  sophisti- 
cation of  lt«t  weapons.  And  It  has  acquired  a 
worldwide  Navy. 

To  achle-e  all  these  thlnra  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  been  devotlne  some  13% 
of  Its  gross  national  product  to  defence.  Thl* 
1*   an   enormou*   burden,   especially   for   a 
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country  where  the  people  h»ve  »  ti  lower 

living  standard  than  Is  enjoyed  here  In  the 

Weat.  Why  have  those  sacrlflces  been  made? 

Soviet  toreign  policy 

History  may  have  given  Russia  a  feeling 
of  insecurity.  That  might  help  to  explain  the 
early  stages  of  the  Soviet  military  bulld-up. 
But  It  Is  difficult  even  then  to  Justify  on  this 
basis  the  development  of  a  heavy  superiority 
In  tanks  and  other  offensive  conventional 
weapons.  And  a  vast  superiority  In  theatre 
nuclear  forces  In  Europe,  in  addition  to 
greater  conventional  strength,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  seen  as  defensive.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  can  see  very  well  that  NATO  Is 
deploved,  organized,  eaulpped  and  trained 
only  for  defence.  Our  Alliance,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  could  not  contemplate  aggression  '.:ven 
If  it  wanted  to. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
willing  to  use  force.  We  have  seen  It  In 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia.  We  are  seeing 
It  now  in  Afghanistan.  But  we  have  not  seen 
it  so  far  in  Western  Europe.  Why  this  differ- 
ence? Because  the  risks  have  been  too  great. 
The  creation  of  NATO  and  the  American 
commitment  to  Western  Europe  have  made 
aggression  too  dangerous. 

Deterrence 

That  brings  me  to  the  concept  of  deter- 
rence— of  possessing  weapons  to  prevent  war. 
Bow  is  this  basic  argument  to  be  re-stated 
with  an  immediacy  that  the  young  man  or 
woman  In  the  street  wUl  feel  and 
comprehend? 

He  who  will  not  learn  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory Is  condemned  to  relieve  them.  That  Is 
certainly  a  principle  that  Churchill  under- 
stood. Political  debate  today  too  often  lacks 
historical  perspective.  For  2,000  years  the 
experience  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  has  been 
to  live  and  relive  the  lesson  that  the  price  of 
freedom  is  untiring  vigilance.  A  first  duty  of 
the  State  is  to  ensure  protection  from  ex- 
ternal assault. 

Why  should  it  be  any  different  today?  Ob- 
serving the  behaviour  of  the  most  powerful 
state  on  the  Eurasian  landmass  since  1945. 
Do  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  west- 
em  security  can  be  left  to  look  after  Itself? 
I  think  the  answer  is  self-evident.  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  wry  East  European  Joke 
which  says,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  hard- 
ships of  everyday  life,  we  are  going  through 
a  bad  Ave  hundred  years  Just  now.  I  never 
wish  to  see  Western  Europe  obliged  to  fall 
back  on  such  dark  humour. 

Nuclear  weapons  have  transformed  our 
view  of  war.  But  abhorrence  of  war  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  realistic  plans  to  prevent  it.  Our 
task  is  to  devise  a  system  for  living  in  peace 
and  freedom  while  ensuring  that  nuclear 
weapons  are  never  used,  either  for  destruc- 
tion or  for  blackmail. 

Nuclear  weapons  dominate  the  discussion 
today.  But  we  tend  conveniently  to  forget 
that  some  50  million  people  died  in  World 
War  n,  killed  by  what  are  comfortably  called 
conventional  weapons  A  nuclear  war  which 
does  not  happen  is  better  than  a  conven- 
tional one  which  does. 

That  is  a  harsh  saying  but  surely  a  true 
one.  Since  1945  conventional  war  has  killed 
up  to  10  million  more— but  not  in  Europe. 
We  In  Europe,  to  ensure  our  security,  must 
prevent  any  East-West  war. 

The  combination  of  geography  and  total- 
itarian control  of  resources  gives  the  Soviet 
Union  a  massive  conventional  strength 
which  the  western  democracies  have  chosen 
not  to  match.  And  even  if  they  were  to  no 
western  non-nuclear  effort  could  keep  us  safe 
against  one-sided  Soviet  nuclear  power. 

The  purpose  of  deterrence  is  to  Influence 
the  calculations  of  anyone  who  might  con- 
sider an  attack,  or  the  threat  of  an  attack 
againat  us.  to  influence  them  before  anv  such 
fhl™  H*.*.'*'  l*"'»'=hed,  and  to  Influence 
them    decisively.    Planning    for   this   means 


thinking  through  the  possible  reasoning  of 
an  opponent.  It  means  trying  to  ensure  that 
he  could  never  see  a  possibility  of  depriving 
the  West  of  all  alternatives  but  surrender. 
Failure  to  recognise  this  complicated  but 
crucial  fact  about  deterrence — that  It  rests 
on  blocking  off  in  advance  a  variety  of  pos- 
sible moves  in  the  mind  of  any  possible  op- 
ponent— underlines  many  of  the  criticisms 
made  of  Western  security  policy.  To  do  this  is 
not  in  the  least  to  have  a  war-flghting  strat- 
egy or  to  plan  for  nuclear  war  as  something 
expected  or  probable.  It  is  on  the  contrary  to 
ensure  that,  even  If  an  adversary  believed  in 
limited  nuclear  war,  as  Soviet  writings  some- 
times seem  to  do,  he  could  not  expect  actually 
to  engage  in  one  without  losses  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  desired  gains. 

NATO,  then,  is  there  to  deter  a  possible 
adversary  from  starting  a  war,  by  making 
sure  that  the  risk  will  always  be  too  high. 
The  East- West  peace  has  held  for  36  years 
now,  a  peace  between  political  systems  that 
are  sharply  opposed,  between  powers  whose 
Interests  directly  conflict.  In  the  European 
historical  perspective  that  is  a  striking 
achievement.  No  one  can  prove  that  deter- 
rence centered  on  nuclear  weapons  has  played 
a  key  part,  but  commonsense  suggests  that 
it  must  have  done  and  it  would  be  lunacy  to 
assert  that  it  had  not. 

Our  purpose  today  Is  to  maintain  peace. 
That  brings  me  back  to  the  Soviet  military 
bulld-up.  Chancellor  Schmidt  is  right  when 
he  stresses  the  importance  of  military  bal- 
ance. The  danger  today  Is  that  the  imbal- 
ances that  have  developed  will  undermine 
deterrence.  The  erosion  of  deterrence  would 
reduce  the  risks  facing  a  potential  aggressor. 
He  might  begin  to  consider  more  aggressive 
policies  in  Europe.  He  might  consider  start- 
ing a  war.  More  likely  he  would  calculate 
that  he  need  not  go  so  far.  He  might  use  his 
military  superiority  for  military  threats,  hop- 
ing to  win  decisive  Influence  over  all  of 
Europe  without  a  war.  That  would  create  the 
biggest  crisis  in  Europe  since  1945.  It  would 
take  us  straight  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe. 

The  many  honest  people  in  Europe  who 
oppose  nuclear  weapons,  and  those  in  my 
country  who  advocate  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, are  mistaken  because  of  one  funda- 
mental fact:  what  they  are  suggesting  would 
make  war  more  likely. 

Long  range  theatre  nuclear  forces 

The  task  of  maintaining  deterrence  In- 
volves a  wide  range  of  forces,  including  con- 
ventional forces  in  Europe  and  the  Inter- 
continental missiles  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  particular  danger  in  Europe  at  pres- 
ent Is  the  imbalance  in  long  range  theatre 
nuclear  forces.  NATO's  capability  in  this  field 
is  small  and  aging.  The  decision  to  modernise 
it  was  taken  in  order  to  maintain  deterrence. 
When  NATO  took  that  decision  in  December 
1979,  the  Soviet  Union  had  already  deployed 
about  100  SS20  missiles  with  three  warheads 
each. 

Each  warhead  had  a  destructive  force  at 
least  ten  times  that  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 
That  was  two  years  ago.  Those  numbers  have 
now  reached  about  250  mls.slles  with  750  war- 
heads, of  which  two-thirds  are  targetted  on 
Western  Europe  along  with  other  long  range 
theatre  missiles  and  aircraft.  And  deployment 
is  continuing  unabated. 

We  do  not  need  to  match  these  numbers 
warhead-for-warhead,  and  we  do  not  plan  to. 
But  in  face  of  this  threat  we  do  need  to  sus- 
tain NATO's  shield  of  deterrence.  As  Church- 
ill said,  you  cannot  ask  us  to  take  sides 
against  arithmetic. 

If  nothing  was  done  about  this  enormous 
Imbalance,  what  would  be  the  consequences. 
The  Soviet  Union,  now  or  at  sometime  in  the 
future,  under  tomorrow's  leaders  If  not  to- 
day's might  reckon  that  It  could  afford  to 
threaten  nuclear  attack  on  Western  Europe 
without  risking  retaliation  against  Soviet 
territory. 


The  Soviet  calculation  would  be  that  the 
West's  only  defence  against  Soviet  long  range 
theatre  nuclear  weapons  would  be  the  inter- 
continental missiles  in  the  United  States: 
and  that  America  might  not  use  these  to 
defend  Europe  because  of  the  prospect  of 
Soviet  nuclear  retaliation  against  the  United 
States  itself.  We  have  confidence  In  our 
American  allies:  but  It  Is  what  the  potential 
adversary  may  think  that  determines  his 
behaviour. 

The  modernisation  of  American  long  range 
theatre  nuclear  forces  in  Western  Europe, 
which  have  been  stationed  here  since  the 
early  l950's,  makes  impossible  a  Soviet  calcu- 
lation of  the  kind  I  have  described. 

It  makes  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
risks  in  an  attack  or  a  threat  of  attack  In 
Eiuope  far  outweigh  any  possible  benefits, 
the  Soviet  planner,  seeing  the  modernised 
American  theatre  forces  in  continental  Eu- 
rope, cannot  calculate  that  conflict  can  be 
confined  to  the  central  area,  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  in  sanctuary.  America's  com- 
mitment, which  is  the  cornerstone  of  Europe's 
security,  is  reaffirmed.  Deterrence  Is  rein- 
forced, and  that  reduces  the  risk  of  war. 
Multilateral  arms  control 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  deterrence  Itself 
Is  an  adequate  policy  In  East-West  relations. 
We  must  work  unremittingly  for  better  ways 
of  ordering  the  world.  I  want  East-Weet  com- 
munication and  contact  at  all  levels,  from 
tourism  to  summit  meetings. 

I  want  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  all  the  problems  facing  the  world.  I  am 
glad  that  last  month  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
spent  no  less  than  nine  hours  discussing 
the  main  Issues  together  In  New  York. 

I  met  Mr.  Gromyko  there  too  and  I  was 
in  Moscow  in  the  summer  for  discussions 
with  him  about  the  Initiative  of  the  Ten  on 
Afghanistan.  I  want  East-West  negotiations. 
These  have  produced  some  successes  over 
the  years.  More  should  be  possible  If  the  So- 
viet Union  is  ready  as  the  West  is,  to  show 
restraint  In  its  international  activities. 

Negotiations  about  arms  control  are  espe- 
cially Important,  I  am  very  glad  to  speak  of 
this  today,  during  United  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Week.  It  is  a  field  where  we  must  be 
vigorous  and  imaginative,  for  nothing  Is 
more  important  than  to  reduce  the  vast  re- 
sources devoted  to  arms. 

As  Mr.  Halg  has  said,  the  search  for  sotind 
arms  control  agreements  should  be  an  essen- 
tial element  In  our  programme  for  achieving 
and  maintaining  peace.  What  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  guide  us?  The  fundamen- 
tal one  Is  that  arms  control  must  enhance 
security.  That  means  that  it  must  limit  the 
forces  of  both  East  and  West. 

It  must  be  balanced.  As  Herr  Genscber  said 
in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  last  month  "Anyone 
who  sets  out  in  disarmament  talks  to  seize 
or  perpetuate  unilateral  advantages  Is  head- 
ing up  a  blind  alley". 

Arms  control  must  also  be  properly  veri- 
fied, so  that  confidence  Is  created  by  each 
party  knowing  that  the  others  are  comply- 
ing. To  quote  Herr  Genscher  again :  "Anyone 
who  rejects  the  necessary  on-site  inspection 
or  other  forms  of  verification,  is  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  wanting  to  conceal  and  de- 
ceive." He  is  destroying  confidence  Instead  of 
creating  it. 

The  process  of  arms  control  needs  to  ad- 
vance step  by  step.  As  one  measure  Is 
achieved,  and  seen  to  work,  so  trust  is  cre- 
ated and  more  ambitious  measures  become 
possible.  Grandiose  declarations  based  on 
wishes  rather  than  thoughts  are,  sadly,  un- 
likely to  achieve  anything.  We  In  Britain 
have  been  active  In  working  for  arms  con- 
trol. We  played  a  prominent  part  In  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Non  Proliferation  Treaty. 

We  introduced  the  Convention  on  particu- 
larly Inniunane  weapons  which  was  adopted 
by  a  United  Nations  conference  in  1980.  We 
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are  participating  in  other  negotiations.  In- 
cluding those  in  Vienna  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions. 

We  welcome  the  announcement  that  ne- 
gotiations on  long  range  theatre  nuclear 
forces  are  to  begin  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  next  month.  These  ne- 
gotiations were  proposed  by  NATO  at  the 
same  time  as  it  took  the  decision  to  modern- 
ize Its  capability.  Intensive  consultation  Is 
taking  place  in  the  Alliance  to  prepare  for 
the  negotiations.  We  are  ready  to  accept 
equal  limits  as  low  as  the  Soviet  Union  will 
accept.  We  have  always  said  that  we  would 
be  ready  to  look  again  at  "our  deployment 
plans  in  the  light  of  progress  In  negotiating 
Soviet  reductions.  The  Ideal  would  of  course 
be  the  complete  dismantling  of  all  the  Soviet 
missiles. 

In  their  two  meetings  last  month,  Mr.  Halg 
and  Mr.  Gromyko  discussed  SALT  as  well  as 
theatre  nuclear  forces.  The  United  Kingdom 
has  always  supported  the  SALT  process.  I 
hope  that  negotiations  will  resume  early  next 
year  so  that  we  may  see  the  two  sets  of 
negotiations  taking  place  at  once  about  lim- 
itations on  theatre  nuclear  forces  and  about 
reductions  in  strategic  missiles. 

The  CSCE  Review  Conference  resumes  in 
Madrid  today.  We  shall  make  every  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  imaginative  French 
proposal  for  a  Conference  about  new  meas- 
ures to  build  confidence  and  security  In 
Europe.  We  want  such  measures  to  satisfy 
four  basic  criteria:  they  must  be  mandatory, 
verifiable,  militarily  significant  and  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  of  Europe  up  to  the  Urals. 
If  these  criteria  are  met,  the  new  measures 
can  significantly  enhance  confidence  in 
Europe.  They  can  reduce  the  risk  of  mis- 
calculation and  surprise,  by  Increasing  the 
knowledge  on  each  side  of  military  activities 
on  the  other. 

Vnilateralism 

I  should  like  briefly  to  discuss  some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  opponents  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  They  say  that 
Western  planning  is  now  based  on  fighting 
and  winning  a  nuclear  war.  This  is  mistaken. 
In  any  nuclear  war  there  would  only  be 
losers.  NATO's  nuclear  weapons,  as  I  have 
said,  arw  doslgnert  to  prevent  war.  They  also 
claim  that  the  cruise  missiles  destined  for 
deployment  In  Europe  are  a  first  strike 
weapon.  This  Is  nonsense.  The  planned 
cruise  missiles  are  of  too  short  a  range:  they 
are  also  too  slow  and  too  few  to  knock  out 
the  Soviet  missiles  targeted  on  Western 
Europe. 

The  unilateral  dlsarmers  in  my  coun>rv  say 
that  other  States  would  follow  suit  if  Britain 
disarmed.  But  a  British  Prime  Minister  from 
the  Labour  Party.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  was 
right  when  he  said  50  years  ago  that  dis- 
armament by  example  does  not  work.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  expllcltlv  relected  uni- 
lateral steps.  Unilateral  reductions  on  our 
side  would  remove  the  Sovle*^  Incentive  to 
negotiate  seriously  about  multilateral  arms 
control.  Remember  that  Soviet  military  ex- 
penditure went  on  Increaslne  raoldly  In  the 
past  12  vears.  desnlte  the  fall  In  real  terms 
on  the  Western  side. 

The  movement  for  European  nuclear  dis- 
armament has  called  for  a  nuclear  weapon 
free  zone  from  Poland  to  Portugal.  This  is 
unfortunately  a  delusion.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  far  stroncer  con- 
ventional forces.  Their  use  wo"Id  more  read- 
llv  be  contemnlated  If  there  we"^  no  nuclear 
deterrent.  Mo'eo-er.  So"let  nuclear  weapons 
can  reach  Western  Burone  from  bevond 
Poland — Indeed  from  beyond  the  Urals.  What 
would  there  be  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union 
threatening  nuclear  war? 

The  same  movement  saya  it  hones  to 
extend  its  activity  to  tve  Soviet  Union.  How 
do  they  pronose  to  set  about  that'  There  Is 
surely  a  certain  naivete  In  such  suggestions, 
when  confronted  with  the  closed  Soviet 
system. 


Look  at  the  persecution  of  the  people  who 
tried  not  to  urge  disarmament,  but  merely 
to  monitor  their  country's  compliance  with 
the  Helsinki  final  act.  Remember  the  tragic 
example  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  the  ap- 
palUng  treatment  he  has  received  for  sup- 
porting the  rights  and  freedom  which  all  of 
lis  take  for  granted  in  the  West. 

My  last  example  is  the  claim  that  we  face 
the  choice  between  being  red  or  dead.  This 
too  Is  highly  misleading,  because  there  is  In 
fact  a  third  alternative.  It  Is  the  one  which 
Western  Europe  has  pursued  successfully  for 
half  a  lifetime:  to  prevent  war  and  remain 
free. 

So  let  me  say  to  the  opponents  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  Voltaire's  words:  I  disapprove 
of  what  you  say  but  I  will  defend  to  the 
death  your  right  to  say  It.  And  let  me  add 
this.  Please  be  careful  that  your  agitation 
does  not  unlnt^entlonaUy  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  under  that  system 
It  Is  quite  certain  that  you  would  never  be 
allowed  to  speak  and  act  as  you  do  today. 
Western  European  unity  and  the  alliance 
with  America 

Let  me  quote  Winston  Churchill  again. 
In  Luxembourg  In  194«  he  said :  "The  future 
of  the  world  lies  not  with  the  marauding 
empires  of  the  past  but  with  free  countries 
dedicated  to  the  simple  human  virtues, 
whose  security  Is  preserved  by  their  collec- 
tive strength  upholding  the  rule  of  law." 
How  prescient  he  was.  I  think  we  have  done 
well  in  the  way  we  have  developed  healthy 
political  and  economic  Institutions  In  West- 
ern Europe.  The  European  Community  Is  a 
demonstration  that  man  can  learn  the  les- 
sons of  hls*ory. 

Instead  of  the  carnage  of  Waterloo  or 
Tpres.  we  nowadays  solve  our  differences  at 
the  conference  table.  The  differences  can  be 
wide  and  the  Issues  can  affect  vital  national 
Interests.  But  we  succeed  because  we  all  rec- 
ognise the  overriding  need  to  find  solutions 
which  are  fair  and  acceptable  to  all.  This  Is 
why  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  achieve 
success  In  the  current,  very  business-like 
discussions  about  the  future  development  of 
the  Internal  policies  of  the  Community  and 
their  financing.  And  we  must  work  for  the 
day  when  Spain  and  Portugal  shall  join  in 
our  growing  co-operation. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  strengthen  our 
efforts  to  ensure  that  the  members  of  the 
European  Community  speak  with  a  Joint 
voice  on  the  main  Issues  of  world  affairs.  Our 
political  co-operation  has  greatly  advanced 
and  this  month  In  London  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Ten  adopted  a  report  which  con- 
solidates past  progress  and  opens  up  new 
possibilities. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  past  presi- 
dencies, not  least  that  of  Luxembourg  this 
time  last  year  in  achieving  this.  Together  we 
are  working  for  peace  in  areas  outside  Europe 
too— such  as  Afghanistan  and  the  Middle 
East.  We  are  developing  a  dialogue  with 
other  countries  and  groups  of  states — ^for 
example  with  the  Arab  Nations  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  South-East  Asian  Nations,  whose 
five  Foreign  Ministers  met  their  10  Euro- 
pean colleagres  In  london  a  fortnight  ago. 

But  the  most  Important  relationship  for 
the  security  of  Europe,  of  course,  is  the  one 
with  the  United  States.  Europe  and  America 
still  represent  the  prime  example  of  that 
fashionable  word  Interdependence.  America 
has  twice  intervened  to  save  freedom  In  Eu- 
rope. Everything  I  have  said  this  evening 
shows  that  without  America  we  In  Europe 
could  never  be  secure.  Moreover,  the  Interest 
Is  mutual. 

Without  Europe,  America  would  be  Iso- 
lated and  at  a  grave  disadvantage  In  dealing 
with  Soviet  ambitions.  These  ties  of  mutual 
interest,  expressed  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance,  reinforce  those  of  cousinhood  and 
culture  which  underlie  the  transatlantic 
relationship.  America  itself  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  pillar  of  peace  In  our  continent. 


ConcUuion 


Peace  in  Europe  rests  four  square  on  theae 
foundations: 

Effective  deterrent,  prevent  war. 

A  Search  for  agreements  to  control  arms 
on  a  balanced  basis. 

A  renewed  effort  to  develop  our  own  West 
European  Unity  and  to  knit  together  the 
work  we  do  In  the  European  Community  and 
In  political  co-operation. 

A  confident  alliance  with  the  United 
States  based  on  co-operation  and 
consul  t*tlon. 

If  we  build  firmly  on  these  foundations,  we 
shall  not  find  ourselves  at  the  brink.  They 
are  the  best  hope  for  ensuring  that  not  only 
our  children  but  also  our  children's  children 
shall  not  know  the  suffering  of  war.  To  those 
in  Europe  who  would  allow  them  to  be 
eroded,  let  me  quote  Winston  Churchill  Just 
once  more :  "Facts",  he  said,  "are  better  than 
dreams.  So  let  us  espouse  realism  and,  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  words,  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations." 


S.  1802.  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  give  recognition  to  the 
important  work  of  a  large  group  of  pri- 
vate, voluntary  organizations  (PVO's) 
who  for  years  have  been  serving  this 
country  as  ambassadors  of  more  than 
just  goodwill — these  organizations  have 
brought  technical  assistance  and  know- 
how  to  developing  nations  in  flelds  rang- 
ing from  agriculture  to  health  care  to 
community  planning. 

Organizations,  such  as  the  Cooperative 
Agency  for  Relief  Everywhere  (CARE), 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  (NRECA).  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(CLUSA),  and  the  Church  World  Serv- 
ice/Lutheran World  Relief  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Churches  to  only  name 
a  few,  have  provided  a  imiaue  and  con- 
structive element  to  this  Nation's  overall 
foreign  assistance  efforts.  They  embody 
a  direct  and  personal  representation  of 
American  public  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  in  developing  coimtries.  Many 
of  these  organizations  are  the  conduits 
of  private  and  public  American  contribu- 
tions, and  as  independent,  private  and 
nonprofit  agencies,  they  provide  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  flexibility  and  ef- 
ficiency to  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  individuals  working  out  of  these 
organizations  serving  in  the  field,  living 
and  workini?  among  the  poor  popu'at'ons 
of  the  world,  are  dedicated  individuals 
who  demonstrate  the  finest  oualltles  of 
American  public  life  and  the  principles  of 
self-help  and  community  cooperation 
which  are  the  trademarks  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  Senate  Aporopria- 
tlons  Committee  report  on  S.  1802  states 
thit  "in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
this  function,  the  committee  be'leves 
that  experienced  outtide  organizations 
such  as  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  and  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association  should  be 
utilized  as  much  as  postble.  In  recom- 
mending this,  however,  the  committee  Is 
not  sugge<:ting  that  unrestricted  funds 
be  given  to  such  organizations  or  that 
such  funds  be  given  without  recourse  to 
future  evaluation  or  audit.  However,  the 
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committee  does  believe  that  organiza- 
tions such  as  these  can  help  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency— Agency 
for  International  Development— and 
therefore  encourages  their  participa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  funding  through  S. 
1802  that  would  allow  these  organizations 
to  continue  their  outstanding  work  and 
relationship  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID) . 

This  bill  contains  provisions  that  di- 
rectly impact  on  the  future  of  these 
PVOS's  and  the  work  that  they  are  cur- 
rently involved  with  worldwide.  Unless 
adequate  funding  is  adopted  this  year 
by  the  Congress,  practically  all  will  be 
subject  to  cutting  back  their  efforts  in 
relief  and  technical  assistance  and  de- 
velopment. For  the  past  3  years,  Mr. 
President,  these  organizations  have  op- 
erated their  AID-assisted  programs  on 
continuing  resolutions.  Because  of  this, 
activities  have  been  limited,  many  have 
been  ended. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  give  you  just  one  example  from 
the  four  previously  mentioned  PVO's  in 
project  involvement  abroad  and  how 
that  involvement  is  benefiting  not  only 
the  people  in  the  developing  nation,  but 
also  the  U.S.  citizen  and  our  economy. 

NRECA 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  (NRECA)  represents 
the  1,033  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
the  United  States,  which  serve  more 
than  25  million  rural  consumers.  The 
International  Programs  Division  of 
NRECA  has  been  working  since  1962 
in  over  40  developing  countries  by  shar- 
ing U.S.  know-how  in  creating  reliable 
anek  cost-effective  rural  energy  systems. 
Using  50  years  of  American  experience 
and  technological  development  in  this 
field,  NRGCA  has  successfully  shown 
how  lower  developed  countries  iLDC's) 
can  help  themselvesc  to  develop  rural 
generation  and  transmission  facilities 
and  the  managerial  institutions  to  run 
them  effectively. 

Energy  supply,  particularly  in  the 
poor  rural  regions  of  the  world,  is  key  to 
economic  and  social  development.  Yet 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  rural  popula- 
tions in  LDC's  are  currently  supplied 
with  power.  When  a  rural  community 
receives  its  own  power,  there  is  a  re- 
surgence in  economic  activltv.  bringing 
life  to  rural  industries,  irrigation  for 
crops,  and  light  to  homes,  schools,  and 
hosDitals.  People  are  more  willing  to  stay 
and  work  in  an  area  where  an  energy 
source  gives  oromise  for  future  orosper- 
ity  and  a  better  standard  of  living. 

U.S.  assistance,  both  Dublic  and  pri- 
vate, is  helping  to  meet  this  need  today. 
NRECA  has  carried  out  more  than  300 
assignments  to  assist  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  renewable  energy  development, 
and  has  assisted  in  making  1.8  million 
electric  connections  reaching  12  million 
of  the  developing  world's  rural  poor.  An 
additional  10  million  people  have  bene- 
fited indirectly  in  terms  of  improved 
public  health  and  services,  employment 
opportunities  and  other  day-to-day  ben- 


efits which  come  with  the  introduction 
of  energy. 

In  the  Philippines,  there  are  presently 
120  energized  cooperatives  which  have 
made  1.3  million  electric  meter  connec- 
tions directly  benefiting  somie  8.5  million 
rural  Filipinos.  Twenty  years  ago,  before 
NRECA  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  went  in  to 
help,  there  was  virtually  nothing.  To- 
day, these  co-ops  represent  the  strongest 
rural  institutions  in  that  country.  Be- 
tween 1965  and  1969,  AID  loaned  $3.3 
million  to  Banco  Nacional  De  Costa  Rica 
to  develop  three  electric  co-ope  with 
NRECA  assistance.  So  far,  the  project 
has  reached  19,800  consumers  with  the 
co-(^>s  holding  $8  millicHi  in  assets. 

In  these  cases,  and  many  others.  AID 
provided  fimding  for  the  technical  assist- 
ance, engineering  services  and  materials 
to  build  initial  systems.  Once  the  projects 
were  well  established  and  successful, 
the  international  lending  community 
quickly  came  forward  with  funds  to  ex- 
pand the  program.  In  this  role,  funding 
through  AID  proves  the  value  of  a  proj- 
ect at  minimum  costs,  leading  others  to 
follow  with  the  main  sources  of  funding. 
In  many  projects,  such  as  Costa  Rica, 
significant  local  funding  has  been  raised 
to  move  the  project  forward. 

In  virtually  every  case  where  NRECA 
has  worked  abroad,  it  resulted  in  demand 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services.  Since  U.S. 
rural  electrification  standards  were  used 
in  setting  up  the  distribution  systems  in 
these  countries,  the  equipment  used  was 
American.  Moreover,  NRECA  activities  in 
the  field  of  small  hydrodevelopment 
markets  for  U.S.  suppliers  of  turbine  and 
generating  equipment  now  exist.  The 
goal  of  opening  up  new  markets  for  U.S. 
exports  continues  to  be  a  high  priority 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  (NRECA) . 

CWS/LWB 

Church  World  Service  (CWS)  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  Lu- 
theran World  Rehef  (LWR)  are  two  of 
the  major  international  development  and 
relief  agencies  of  Protestant  churches  in 
the  United  States.  Each  has  been  active 
in  basic  human  needs  programs  for  over 
30  years  and  each  is  part  of  an  inter- 
national network  through  which  people 
around  the  world  express  their  common 
concern  in  addressing  chronic  hunger, 
malnutrition,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  life  among  the  poor. 

In  1980,  CWS  supported  activities  in  74 
countries  and  the  United  States.  Most  of 
this  funding  came  from  church  denomi- 
nations, congregations,  and  individuals. 
About  43  percent  originated  with  the  U.S. 
Government  due  to  U.S.  interest  in  sup- 
porting CWS  activities  in  Blampuchea 
and  resettlement  of  refugees  in  the 
United  States.  About  30  percent  of  its 
funds  came  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
in  1978  LWR  was  awarded  an  aid-match- 
ing grant  of  $3  million  for  a  3-year 
period,  to  be  matched  by  privately  gen- 
erated resources.  The  AID-LWR  match- 
ing grant  resources  to  date  have  sup- 
ported 57  projects  in  12  coimtries  in  the 
areas  of  agriculture  and  community  de- 
velopment, institution  building,  health 
and  welfare  and  human  resources 
development. 

An  example  of  one  project  involves  an 


effort  in  Niger,  West  Africa,  to  increase 
food  prcxiuction  through  dry  season 
gardening  based  on  small-scale  irriga- 
tion. Shallow-well  construction  has  been 
encouraged  using  cement  cylinder  lin- 
ings which  help  to  preserve  hand-dug 
wells  from  early  collapse.  To  protect  the 
wells  and  gardening  plots  from  wander-  ' 
ing  animals  and  uninvited  people,  fenc- 
ing is  provided  through  appropriate 
varieties  of  thorn  trees  and  bushes. 

Other  agricultural  inputs  are  provided 
through  the  Government  of  Niger's  agri- 
cultural Services  Department.  A  total  of 
577  shallow  wells,  each  capable  of  irri- 
gating at  least  0.25  hectares,  are  being 
constructed  in  six  projects.  The  projects 
also  incorporate  literacy  training,  health 
education,  and  nutritional  and  dietary 
instruction. 

Like  the  projects  of  other  PVO's,  the 
activities  of  CWS/LWR  are  carefully 
planned,  monitored,  and  evaluated  by 
counterpart  agencies  such  as  AID. 

CARE 

Almost  everyone  in  the  United  States 
is  familiar  with  the  CARE  relief  pack- 
age. But  contrary  to  that  popular  belief, 
today  CARE  is  more  than  just  the  pack- 
age— although  CARE  was  the  first  to 
carry  food  relief  to  Poland  through  the 
package,  CARE  has  been  wcu-king  in 
overseas  development  for  over  35  years 
in  over  60  countries. 

CARE  holds  a  dual  emphasis  on  im- 
mediate relief — such  as  starvation  and 
disaster  relief — and  self-help  develop- 
ment. CARE  receives  private  contribu- 
tions of  approximately  $30  million  per 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  it  helps  to  ad- 
minister and  distribute  $170  million 
worth  of  U.S.  Government  food  com- 
modities under  Food  for  Peace  and  also 
receives  grant  moneys  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  projects,  such  as  irriga- 
tion and  food  production. 

CARE  development  projects  work  in 
many  ways,  such  as  food  for  work.  In  the 
country  of  Haiti,  a  community  water 
system  and  small  farm  irrigation  proiect 
was  funded  1979-82  through  $115,000  in 
donated  funds  and  $167,000  in  a  U.S./ 
AID  grant.  Approximately  75.000  people 
in  Haiti  will  benefit  from  this  project 
once  completed  with  16  villagers  trained 
as  maintenance  and  repair  technicians. 

During  this  project,  a  great  deal  of  un- 
skilled labor  among  the  citizens  is  uti- 
lized, thereby  utilizing  an  integration  of 
resources  and  technology  transfer  from 
the  United  States.  Food-for-peace  com- 
modities are  used  as  compensation  for 
the  several  thousand  worker-days  of  un- 
skilled labor  needed  to  complete  the 
project. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  a  thriposh — high-pro- 
tein, cereal-based  food — production 
project  is  going  on,  producing  10,000 
metric  tons  of  foodstuffs,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  600.000  mothers,  preschool,  and 
primary  schoolchildren  suffering  from 
malnutrition.  Funding  for  the  food  pro- 
duction project  is  provided  by  a  U.S./ 
AID  grant  of  $55,000,  $802,000  from 
CARE  donated  funds,  and  over  $3  million 
from  the  Sri  Lanka  Ministry  of  Health. 

This  is  an  ongoing  project  promoting 
the  use  of  soy  foods  and  also  marketing 
with  the  same  funding  involved.  This 
project  is  well  on  the  way  to  developing 
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self-reliance  among  the  people  of  the 
community  and  promise  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  operating  similar  pro- 
duction and  marketing  projects. 

CLU8A 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.8.A. 
(CLUSA)  activities  in  countries  abroad 
have  resulted  from  collaborative  efforts 
between  the  league,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  many  foreign  governments  for 
the  past  27  years.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod, the  league  has  witnessed  healthy 
collaborative  efforts  in  establishment  of 
cooperative  systems  in  over  40  countries. 

At  present,  the  Cooperative  League  is 
carrying  out  development  efforts  in  eight 
countries  abroad  ranging  from  market- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  construc- 
tion of  grain  silos  to  numeracy  training. 

Since  1953,  the  league  has  maintained 
an  office  in  India,  when  the  Indian  Co- 
operative Union  requested  assistance 
from  U.S.  co-ops  in  developing  programs. 
In  1966,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  mission  began  as- 
sistance through  financing  for  a  perma- 
nent league  office.  The  current  opera- 
tion program  grant  (OPG)  provides  fi- 
nancing for  the  office  throu^  1981. 

Since  1953.  the  league  has  helped  to 
develop  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  major  projects  of  Indian  coop- 
eratives in  the  areas  of  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  oilseeds  proc- 
essing, dairy  cooperatives,  cooperative 
education  and  training,  agricultural 
credit,  farm  machinery  cooperatives,  hy- 
brid seeds  cooperatives,  consumer  co- 
operatives, as  well  as  many  other  *YPea. 

All  of  the  league  projects  in  India  have 
resulted  in  major  impacts  on  increased 
food  production  and  enhancement  of 
economic  situations  in  the  areas  where 
the  co-ops  are  located. 

In  almost  all  the  international  devel- 
opment projects  of  the  league,  initial  in- 
put of  between  1  and  10  percent  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  greater  increase  of  other  fi- 
nancial resources.  In  the  projects  of  In- 
dia, for  1978-83,  CLUSA/ AID  assistance 
totaled  $1.1  million — 7  percent,  with  the 
Canadian  Government  providing  $45 
million — 28.8  percent.  Under  this  project, 
containing  U.S.  Public  Law  480.  donated 
vegoil,  approximately  300  oilseed  grower 
cooperatives  encompassing  500  villages 
of  18.000  small  farmer  members  will  be 
established.  The  oil  is  important  not  only 
for  generating  funds  for  financing  the 
various  activities  of  co-(q)s,  but  will  cre- 
ate a  marketing  system  in  anticipation 
of  increased  national  production. 

In  Rwanda,  the  league  has  sissisted  in 
the  construction  of  seven  grain  storage 
centers  for  local  cooperative  societies, 
the  training  of  management  of  the  stor- 
age units  and  local  committee  and  staff 
of  the  Government  Ministry  of  Social 
Affairs  and  the  cooperative  movement. 
With  successful  completion  of  the  seven 
initial  units,  the  Government  of  Rwanda 
asked  the  league  to  expand  this  opera- 
tion to  40  cooperatives.  The  league  is 
also  conducting  a  feasibility  study  to 
develop  a  national  level  cooperative 
training  and  research  center  to  serve 
Rwanda's  growing  cooperative  move- 
ment. This  approved  project  is  funded 
not  only  by  the  Government  of  Switzer- 
land, but  a  grant  from  the  Agency  for 


International  Development  (AID)    will 
cover  additional  costs  of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  private, 
voluntary  and  cooperative  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
work  which  they  have  done,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  should  receive  not  only 
high  recognition  by  this  body,  but  also 
our  support  for  the  efforts  that  they 
wish  to  continue  in  this  fiscal  year. 
These  are  not  welfare  projects,  we  are 
not  throwing  money  out  at  will — ^these 
efforts  are  based  on  a  minute  amount  of 
U.S.  taxpayer  money,  leading  to  an 
opening  up  of  markets  for  U.S.  busi- 
nesses abroad  and  the  development  of  a 
soUd,  secure  international  relationship 
with  these  poorer  nations  through  the 
transfer  of  this  technology  and  know- 
how,  and  then  leaving  the  country  when 
self-help  and  development  has  taken 
solid  root. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  develop- 
ment assistance  and  those  organizations 
which  further  that  cause  should  receive 
more  recognition  than  we  have  given  it 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  adequate  funding 
and  needed  support  of  all  of  us. 


END  THE  VIOLENCE  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent escalation  of  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  Great  Britain  is  a  cause 
of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans  who 
care  about  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 

This  new  round  of  violence  culminated 
last  Saturday  in  the  assassination  by  the 
provisional  IRA  of  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  from  Northern  Ireland, 
the  Reverend  Robert  Bradford,  who  was 
shot  down  while  meeting  with  his  con- 
stituents in  a  community  center  in  Bel- 
fast. A  worker  at  the  center  also  died  in 
the  assault. 

Throughout  the  past  decade,  I  have 
condemned  the  brutality  and  the  killing 
on  both  sides  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  con- 
demn the  murder  of  Mr.  Bradford,  just 
as  I  condemn  the  cruel  sectarian  murders 
of  innocent  Catholics  by  Protestant  ter- 
rorists in  Northern  Ireland  in  recent 
weeks. 

In  this  troubled  period,  I  urge  all  the 
parties  to  refrain  from  any  further  esca- 
lation of  the  violence.  I  renew  my  appeal 
to  all  Americans  who  share  the  cause  of 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland  to  avoid  any 
action  or  association  that  contributes  in 
any  way  to  the  continuing  violence. 
There  are  hopeful  signs  of  progress  to- 
ward a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict, and  we  must  not  permit  them  to  be 
destroyed  by  those  who  seek  to  provoke 
greater  violence. 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  my  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Bradford's  family  and  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  others  who  have  died  in  this 
recent  tragic  violence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  Prime  Minister  FitzGerald 
on  these  deaths  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    in    the    Irisb    Paxijament    bt 
Prime  Minister  FttzGerau) 

Before  we  begin  our  normal  business  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  brutal  murder,  by 


the  Provisional  I.B.A.,  of  the  Beverend  Rob«rt 
Bradford,  MJ>.  In  Belfast  on  Saturday  last. 
His  death  and  that  of  Mr.  Ken  Campbell, 
caretaker  at  the  Flnaghy  (Tommunlty  Centre, 
are  part  of  a  calculated  series  of  atrocities 
committed  In  recent  days.  I  know  all  the 
people  we  represent  share  the  sense  of  sor- 
row, anger  and  outrage  felt  by  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  In  recent  days. 

The  killing  of  an  elected  representative  of 
the  people  calls  for  particular  condemnation 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  and  serves  to 
remind  us  of  the  real  oblectlves  of  the  or- 
ganisation responsible.  The  IJI.A.  has  once 
again  shown  its  utter  contempt  for  human 
life  and  for  the  democratic  process  which  It 
has  recently  sought  to  distort  for  Its  own 
ends.  Its  true  attitude  to  democracy  and 
freedom  was  summed  up  by  a  recent  state- 
ment of  an  I.R.A.  spokesman  who,  when 
asked  by  an  interviewer  for  a  foreign  news- 
paper about  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  this 
part  of  the  country  concerning  an  aspect  of 
reunification,  replied — "We  call  the  shots. 
We  don't  really  give  a  damn  what  they 
want." 

The  first  clear  objective  of  the  killen  of 
Mr.  Bradford  was  to  incite  vengeance  among 
Loyalist  extremists  and  thus  to  expose  once 
again  to  murderoui;  retaliation  the  Innocent 
among  the  most  vulnerable  community  In 
this  island,  the  Catholics  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. This  has  already  begun  to  happen.  The 
sectarian  kUlings  of  Belfast  and  Lurgan  are 
a  direct  and  Intended  result  of  the  Provi- 
sionals campaign  of  recent  weeks,  a  campaign 
itself  trenchantly  described  last  Saturday 
by  John  Hume  as  one  of  "sectarian  geno- 
cide" directed  against  Protestants. 

I  Join  with  those  brave  and  responsible 
leaders,  clerical  and  lay  In  Northern  Ire- 
land who  have  said  to  the  Unionists  and 
loyalists:  do  not  become  the  prisoners  of  the 
Provisional  I.R.A.'s  strategy,  do  not  respond 
as  tbey  have  Intended  and  planned  that  you 
should  do — in  anger  and  in  a  manner  that 
could  escalcte  violence  to  new  levels  of  hor- 
ror and  ultimately  undermine  your  rights 
and  liberties. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Bradford  had.  for  some 
time,  considered  an  attempt  on  his  life  to  be 
a  strong  possibility.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  his 
courage  that  he  did  not  flinch  from  that 
danger. 

On  behalf  of  the  House,  I  would  ask  you. 
Ceann  Comhairle  (Speaker  of  the  House)  to 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford and  her  f  amUy. 


INTERIM  REPORT  ON  EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PR<X5RAM  OP  ALTERNATIVE 
WORK  SCHEDULES  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  temoore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  received  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management's  interim  report  on 
the  Government's  experimental  pro- 
gram of  alternative  work  schedules  for 
Federal  emoloyees.  This  report  is  avail- 
able for  review  by  my  colleagues  in  my 
President  pro  tempore  office. 


EXTRADITION  ARTTrLE  NO  BAN  TO 
APPROVING  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  discuss  a  facet  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  which  continues  to 
be  misunderstood  by  those  who  oppose 
its  ratification.  That  issue,  Mr.  President, 
is  extradition. 

Although  this  aspect  of  the  treaty  has 
been  addressed  manv  times.  oPPon"*" 
cling  to  the  notion  that  an  accusation  of 
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genocide  automatically  deprives  an 
American  of  his  rights  to  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

First,  the  treaty  is  not  self-Implement- 
ing. Nothing  in  the  treaty  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  automatic  instrimient  of 
extradition. 

Second,  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  convention  makes  clear  that  nothing 
precludes  the  right  of  any  nation  to  bring 
to  trial  before  its  own  courts  any  of  its 
nationals  for  acts  committed  outside  the 
nation.  Not  content  to  rely  on  the  assur- 
ances from  others,  the  draft  of  imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  convention, 
section  3.  specifically  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  negotiating  future  extra- 
dition treaties  which  include  genocide  to 
always  reserve  the  right  to  try  Ameri- 
cans here  at  home. 

Third,  a  U.S.  citizen  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  normally  subject  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  If  that  country  includes  geno- 
cide among  the  crimes  it  condemns,  a 
person  could  be  detained  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  or  the  accusing  coun- 
try were  parties  to  the  convention. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  any  extradi- 
tion treaty  that  the  United  States  may 
negotiate  In  the  future  and  which  would 
include  genocide,  would  be  voted  on  by 
this  body.  There  would  be  opportunity 
for  full  debate,  opportunity  for  each  and 
every  Senator  to  fully  express  his  con- 
cerns. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  my 
colleagues  would  consider  carefully  the 
fairness  of  the  judicial  system  in  a  given 
country  before  ratif jring  an  extradition 
treaty  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  again  there  is  no  self- 
implementing  aspect  to  the  convention. 
Congress  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  approving  any  and  all  imple- 
menting legislation.  It  is  to  our  credit 
as  a  Nation  that  we  have  proceeded  care- 
fully in  entering  into  treaties  where  U.S. 
judicial  guarantees  are  concerned. 

It  is  not  to  our  credit,  however,  to  de- 
lay ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion on  these  grounds.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  value  our  constitutional  guar- 
antees that  we  are  the  international 
proponent  of  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties. 

Ratification  of  the  convention  would 
focus  international  attention  on  the  real 
issue  at  hand:  that  of  the  prevention  of 
genocide.  As  we  have  seen,  the  extradi- 
tion provision  should  not  deter  our  pas- 
sage of  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  urge 
its  immediate  ratification. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  with- 
drawal and  a  nomination  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 


(The  withdrawal  and  nomination  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:46  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  815)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  operations  and  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1133.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
year  1082,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:17  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  3454)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for 
the  intelligence  commimlty  staff,  and  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  tar  the  Intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Crovemment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4522)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4,  5,  30,  and  41  to  the  bill, 
and  concur  therein;  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  7, 
11,  12.  and  22  to  the  bill,  and  concurs 
therein,  each  with  an  amendment;  and 
that  the  House  insists  upon  its  disagree- 


ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  42  to  the  blU. 

"Hie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJ^  1797.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  In  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Capt 
Tom  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade;  and 

H.R.  4000.  An  act  extending  through  fiscal 
year  1983  SBA  pUot  programs  under  section 
8  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

HJt.  1797.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Capt 
Tom  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.R.  4500.  An  act  extending  through  fiscal 
year  1983  SBA  pUot  programs  under  section 
8  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3240.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  and  status  of  fiscal  year 
1982  rescissions  and  deferrals  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1981;  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
Januarv  30,  1975.  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

GC-2241.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Research,  Development, 
and  Logistics  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  repwrt 
on  the  decision  to  convert  the  refuse  col- 
lection and  disposal  function  at  Pope  Air 
Force  Base.  N.C..  to  oerformance  under  con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2242.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  by 
the  Air  Force  to  Turkey;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service*. 

EC-2243.  A  communication  from  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a 
cost  comparison  study  relative  to  repairing 
and  outfitting  the  training  vessel  Bay  State 
or  reactivating  and  converting  the  SS  Tulare 
to  serve  as  the  training  ship  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Maritime  Academy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2344.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  findings  of  an  investigation 
into  allegations  of  impropriety  and  wrong- 
doing and  an  allegation  of  negligence  made 
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against  certain  senior  officials  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2245.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  Legislative  Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department  of  Justice 
review  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  relative  to  health  care  cases 
referred  for  prosecutive  consideration  to  the 
Department  of  Justice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2246.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ^of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records 
under  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2247.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records 
under  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2248.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Stronger  Crackdown  Needed  on  Clan- 
destine Laboratories  Manufacturing  Dan- 
gerous Drugs";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-2249.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  system  of  records  under  the  Privacy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  691.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  18  and  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  record,  tape,  and  film  piracy  and 
counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes  (Bept. 
No.  97-274). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclsry.  vrith  amendments: 

S.  1700.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  additional  views)    (Rept.  No.  97-275). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  'Jie  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Milan  D.  BIsh,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Barbados, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Saint  Lucia,  and  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Saint  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines; 

Contributions  are  to  be  rep>orted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Milan  D.  Bish. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Barbados. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self,  $600  (each),  1979  and  1980,  Nebras- 
ka Governor  Club  (Nebraska  Republican 
Party). 


2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Chliaren  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  none. 

6.  Brothers  aad  spouses  names:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 
Elliott  Abrams.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Klghts  and  Humanitarian  Affairs; 

l:;dwin  Gharsc  Corr,  of  OlUaboma.  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  BoUvla: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  Edwin  Gharst  Corr. 

Post :  Ambassador  to  Bolivia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self  and  Spouse,  $100,  Novemljer  1979  to 
August  1980,  President's  Club  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

2.  Children  and  Spouses:  Michelle  Hutu 
(single),  none;  Jennifer  Jean  (single),  none; 
Phoebe  Rowena  (single),  none. 

3.  Parents:  E.  L.  (Bert)  and  Rowena  Corr. 
$12,  1976  to  1980,  Washington  County 
Women's  Democratic  Club,  Oklahoma  (an- 
nual dues  of  $3).  $15.  July  29,  1980,  Wash- 
ington County  Democrats.  $37,  1979.  Wash- 
ington County  Democrats.  $20,  1978.  Wasn- 
ington  County  Democrats. 

4.  Grandparents  (deceased). 

5.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  E.  L.  (Bert)  Corr. 
Jr.,  and  wife  Jeri,  $50.  1980,  Jim  Hamilton, 
Democratic  candidate  for  U.S.  Senate.  $60, 
1978,  Mike  Sullivan,  Democratic  candidate 
for  Oklahoma  State  Senate.  $80,  1976-80, 
Political  Action  Group  for  Educators,  Okla- 
homa (annual  dues) . 

William  R.  Corr  (single) ,  none. 

6.  Sister  and  spouse:  Ted  and  Jean  Coch- 
rane. $20,  August  1,  1978,  Common  Cause. 
$25.  November  6.  1978,  Democratic  National 
Committee.  $20.  November  6,  1978,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  $50.  November  16,  1978, 
Oklahoma  County  ISemocratIc  Party.  $20. 
May  2.  1980.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Note:  I  have  made  no  contribution  to  po- 
litical groups  aside  from  those  listed  above 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  my  relatives  have 
either,  but  I  am  asking  tbem  to  see  if  any 
have  made  donations  durine  19'!1  and  will 
amend  this  statement  If  they  have. 

Melvln  Herbe"^  Evans,  of  the  Vlrrln  Is- 
lands, to  be  Ambassador  Bxtmordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Reoubiic  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago; 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Melvln  H.  Evans,  M.D. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Trinidad -Tobaeo. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

l.Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Mary  Phyllis,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  name:  Melvln.  Jr., 
and  Kay  Evans;  Robert  and  Maresa  Evans; 
William  and  Pat  Evans;  Cornelius  Evans, 
none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Deceased  more  than  4 
years,  none. 

5.  Grandparent  names:  Deceased  more  than 
4  years,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  No 
brothers,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Myrtle  Far- 
relly  (husband  deceased);  Beverly  Batronl 
(h\i8band  deceased) ;  Jeanne  Cruz  (divorced), 
none. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 


Melvyn  R.  Paisley,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nomination:  Lt. 
Gen.  Richard  H.  Groves,  U.S.  Army  (age 
58),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list.  I 
ask  that  his  name  be  placed  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are 
62  promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Ernest  Z.  Adelman),  In 
the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  10  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander and  below  (list  begins  with  Hugh 
Highland) .  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve there  are  3,734  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  commander  (list 
begins  with  Charles  E.  Aaker) ,  and  in  the 
Navy  there  are  67  permanent  promo- 
tions/appointments to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  and  below  (list  be- 
gins with  Michael  A.  Harwell).  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Record  of  November  4,  November  9,  and 
November  10, 1981,  at  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  1859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  shorten  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MO'TNIHAN: 

S.  1860.  A  bill  to  protect  commimlcations 
among  Americans  from  Interception  by  for- 
eign governments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lax ALT) : 

8.  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  simplify  certain  re- 
quirements regarding  withholding  and  re- 
porting at  the  source  and  to  correct  inequi- 
ties regarding  carryover  of  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 

S.  1862.  A  bill  to  modify  the  navigation 
pro'ect  for  Moriches  and  Shinnecock  Inlets, 
N.'T.;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

8.  1863.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  construct  the  project  to  control 
beach  erosion  and  provide  storm  protection 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  Tork  City 
fro-n  Po:kaway  'nlet  to  Norton  Point;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 
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8.  1864.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  or  En- 
gineers, to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control,  Cazenovla  Creek,  Buffalo  metropol- 
itan area,  New  York:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DANPOBTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,   Mr.    Roth,   Mr.    Heinz, 
and  Mr.  MrrcHELL) : 
8.  1885.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date 
of  amendments  relating  to  group  ellglbUlty 
requirements  for  trade   adjustment  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    GORTON    (for   hlmseU,    Mr. 
Orasslet,    Mr.    Bentsen,    and    Mr. 
Abdnob) : 
8.  1866.  A  bill  to  assure  safe  drinking  water; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By   Mr.   McCLURE    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Ha- 
TAKAWA.   Mr.   LAXALT.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Symms.  and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  acreage  limitation  and  residency  provi- 
sions  of   the   Federal    reclamation    law.    as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  1859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  shorten  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of.  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FEOERAL    RESERVE    ACT     AMENDJJENTS    OP     1981 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  been  discussing 
the  budget  and  its  various  facets.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  all  become  acutely  aware 
of  the  potentially  devastating  impact 
high  interest  rates  on  our  economy.  As 
we  continue  to  seek  ways  of  obtaining 
reduced  and  stable  interest  rates,  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  closely  ob- 
serve the  institutional  and  structural 
aspects  of  our  monetary  control  system. 

I  have  been  and  continue  to  be  in 
favor  of  an  independent,  depoliticized 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  worst  thing 
we  could  do  for  our  long-term  economic 
stability  is  vest  control  of  the  money  sup- 
ply with  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  there  are  some 
structural  modifications  that  would  make 
the  Fed  more  responsive  and  more  open. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
begin  this  process. 

First  of  all,  my  bill  would  limit  tenure 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  to  8  years  in- 
stead of  the  existing  14  years.  Current 
members  would  be  allowed  to  finish  their 
terms,  with  the  8-year  limit  applying 
to  all  succeeding  members.  I  believe  this 
accelerated  turnover  on  the  Board  would 
create  an  infusion  of  new  thoughts  with- 
out jeopardizing  its  political  independ- 
ence. 

Second,  the  bill  would  permit  all  12 
District  Reserve  Banks  to  have  voting 
representation  on  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  Currently,  only  5  of 
the  12  sit  on  the  committee  at  a  given 
time  with  the  seven  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  comprising  the 
remainder  of  the  committee.  By  making 


the  District  representatives  a  majority 
on  the  committee,  the  powers  of  the  Fed 
would  be  decentralized. 

Since  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee determines  the  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  buys  and 
sells  Government  securities,  it  is  the  most 
important  policjrmaking  body  and  this 
modest  diffusion  of  control  would  con- 
form with  our  system  of  federalism. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  give  the  District 
Reserve  Banks  greater  discretion  in  re- 
sponding to  economic  conditions  in  their 
area  by  allowing  them  to  make  changes 
of  up  to  1  percent  in  the  discount  rates 
they  charge  on  loans  to  member  banks. 

Currently  chaaiges  in  the  discount  rate 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  My  bill  would  permit  this 
additional  freedom  wily  if  the  total 
amount  of  increases  or  decreases  during 
the  preceding  12-month  period  does  not 
exceed  2  percent. 

Further,  the  maximum  differential  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  rates  in  the 
Nation  cannot  exceed  3  percent.  It  also 
instructs  the  Board  of  Governors  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  confine  the  benefits 
of  a  lower  rate  to  the  District  that  has 
established  that  low  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  this  bill 
will  not  lower  interest  rates,  nor  is  it  de- 
signed to  do  so.  However.  I  believe  that 
it  would  foster  a  structure  more  con- 
ducive to  addressing  monetary  policy  in 
the  country.  I  encourage  the  Banking 
Committee  to  consider  this  and  other 
proposals  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1859 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatixies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Reserve  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  sec'lon  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any 
member  of  the  Board  in  office  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  the  President  shall  fix 
the  term  of  the  successor  to  such  member  at 
eight  years,  and  thereafter  each  member 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  eight  years 
from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  pred- 
ecessor unless  sooner  removed  for  cause  by 
the  President.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any 
person  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  Amendments  of  1981, 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  after 
he  or  she  has  served  a  full  term  of  eight 
years.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  i2A(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five  representatives" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  representative  of  each";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "Federal 
Reserve  banks"  In  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Sec.  4.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 


"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  may  in- 
crease or  reduce  the  rate  or  rates  applicable 
to  advances  and  discounts  under  this  section 
by  not  to  exceed  one  percentage  point  with- 
out review  or  determination  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  if — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  or  reduction  and  the  total 
amount  of  increases  or  reductions  of  the 
same  rate  or  rates  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  by  that  bank  does  not 
exceed  two  percentage  points;  and 

"(2)  the  differential  between  the  rate  or 
rates  established  by  that  Federal  Reserve 
bank  and  the  rate  or  rates  established  by 
any  other  Federal  Reserve  bank  would  not. 
after  the  Increase  or  reduction,  exceed  three 
percentage  points. 

The  Board  of  Governors  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures to  limit  access  to  any  rate  which  may 
be  established  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for 
a  district  and  which  is  lower  than  a  rate 
established  by  another  Federal  Reserve  bank 
to  borrowers  located  in  the  district  In  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  establishing  the 
lower  rate  is  located.". 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1860.  A  bill  to  protect  communica- 
tions among  Americans  from  intercep- 
tion by  foreign  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

foreign  surveillance  PREVENTION  ACT  OT  1981 

•  Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
July  1977,  I  introduced  the  Foreign  In- 
telligence Surveillance  Act  which  ad- 
dressed what  must  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  gravest  threat  to  Americans'  right 
to  privacy  which  has  yet  arisen.  I  refer 
to  the  well-known  Soviet  practice  of 
making  use  of  its  diplomatic  establish- 
ments in  this  country  to  mon'tor  the 
telephone  conversations  of  Americans  on 
a  truly  enormous  scale. 

Through  the  use  of  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic technology,  the  Soviets  have  been 
able  to  eavesdrop  on  the  private  tele- 
phone conversations  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Americans.  Whatever  the 
intelligence  value  of  such  activity — and 
perforce  it  must  be  substantial — there 
would  exist  here  a  profoimd  problem 
even  if  the  Soviets  had  never  been  able 
to  make  use  of  the  information  gained 
in  this  ongoing  effort.  For  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  obligates  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sure that  the  guarantees  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  not  violated.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  we  are  enjoined  to  protect 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. 

I  return  to  this  subject  today,  for  the 
failure  of  the  disclosures  of  this  Soviet 
activity  to  stir  a  prooer  response  in  this 
coimtry  is  more  striking  than  it  has  ever 
been.  Let  us  remember  that  the  infor- 
mation regarding  Soviet  eavesdropping 
has  been  in  the  public  domain  since 
1975.  Indeed,  the  first  reports  of  it  were 
neither  obscure,  nor  unofficial.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  CIA  Activities 
within  the  United  States,  chaired  by  the 
late  Nelson  Rockefeller,  said  the  follow- 
ing on  June  6. 1975: 

WhUe  making  large-scale  use  of  human 
Intelligence  sources,  the  communist  coun- 
tries also  appear  to  have  developed  electronic 
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collection  of  Intelligence  to  an  extraonllnary 
degree  of  technology  and  eophlaUcatlon  for 
use  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  believe  that 
these  countries  can  monitor  and  record 
thousands  of  private  telephone  conversa- 
tions. Americans  have  a  right  to  be  uneasy  If 
not  seriously  disturbed  at  the  real  poeelblllty 
that  their  personal  and  buslneae  activities 
which  they  discuss  freely  over  the  telephone 
could  be  recorded  and  analyzed  by  agents 
of  foreign  powers. 

The  bill  I  introduced  on  July  21,  1977, 
called  on  the  President  to  take  forceful 
action,  including  the  expulsion  of  for- 
eign diplomatic  personnel,  to  put  a  stop 
to  widespread  electronic  eavesdropping 
being  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
At  that  time,  I  said: 

The  violation  of  privacy  by  electronic 
means,  the  use  of  sophisticated  electronics 
equipment  to  Intercept  telephone  calls,  data 
transmissions,  and  the  like  has  become  a 
major  enterprise  of  the  principal  totalitarian 
government  In  the  world,  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Throueh  the  use  of  machinery  in- 
stalled at  its  diplomatic  missions  around  the 
United  States — ^In  New  York,  in  Washington. 
D.C.  In  San  Francisco — Soviet  espionage  serv- 
ices have  eavesdropped  on  "hundreds  of 
thousands,  even  millions"  of  Americans  (so 
the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  in  Jxaxe  of 
197S)  and  have  presumably  used  the  Infor- 
mation gained  thereby  to  advance  the  na- 
tional interesfts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Private 
communications  of  all  sorts  have  been  vio- 
lated— and  on  a  scale  that  dwarfs  any  previ- 
ous surveillance  effort  by  friend  or  foe  alike. 

Yet  a  curious — even  eerie — unwilllnpness 
exists  to  confront  not  merely  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  but  also  to  imagine  that  we 
in  the  United  States  can  do  anything  about 
this!  I  have  stated  that  I  regard  it  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy 
of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  whether  the 
threat  comes  from  our  own  government  or 
foreign  governments.  I  believe  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  p«>t»»ctJ!  the  right  to  privacy.  Is  un- 
der assault  by  foreign  powers,  and  that  It  is 
time  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  modern 
technology  has  given  to  foreign  espionage  a 
new  dimension  which  needs  to  be  understood 
in  this  country.  The  targets  of  Soviet  inter- 
ception of  telephone  communications  now 
include  our  businesses,  our  banks,  our  brok- 
erage houses,  as  frequently  as  our  govern- 
ment agencies.  Soviet  espionage  seeks  to 
penetrate  into  other  aspects  of  American 
life — commercial.  Intellectual,  pmlltlc&l — as 
much  as  It  seeks  Illegal  entry  Into  the  coun- 
cils of  governments.  This  Is  precisely  why 
the  problem  is  now  one  of  Interest  to  all 
Americans  in  their  dally  lives — not  an  ab- 
stract problem  for  intelligence  operatives  in 
trench  coats. 

The  principle  here  Is  simple:  so  far  as 
electronic  surveillance  Is  concerned  our  law 
defines  what  Americans  cannot  do  to  each 
other;  it  Is  time  for  a  law  which  says  what 
foreign  governments  cannot  do  to  us. 

Since  then  the  administration  has 
taken  some  actions  in  this  area.  On 
November  20,  1977,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that: 

President  Carter  has  aporoved  a  broad 
Government  program  to  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Soviet  Union,  otYi&e  nations  or 
businesses  to  eavesdrop  on  telephone  com- 
munications In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  program.  Federal  research  on 
how  to  Improve  telephone  security  will  be 
Increased.  Nearly  all  Government  telephone 
messages  In  Washington,  New  York  and  San 


Frandsoo  are  in  the  process  of  being  routed 
through  underground  cables,  rather  than 
over  the  more  frequently  used  but  less  secure 
microwave  radio  towers,  and  private  Indus- 
try is  being  actively  encouraged  to  develop 
and  use  more  secure  telephone  equipment. 
The  officials  also  said  that  the  United 
States  had  made  a  direct  diplomatic  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviet  Union  about  its  eaves- 
dropping here.  In  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  high  levels  of  microwave 
radiation  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

More  recently,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
vealed some  detail  about  a  special  unit 
set  up  as  a  result  of  the  1977  decision  to 
combat  such  eavesdropping.  In  a  March 
26, 1979  article  David  Bumham  reported 
that: 

The  Special  Project  Office  was  created  to 
encourage  businesses  and  Federal  agencies 
to  protect  "sensitive  information"  that,  ex- 
perts in  the  National  Security  Council  say, 
could  be  useful  to  a  potential  enemy  even 
though  It  cannot  be  classified  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  the  Government. 

The  office  is  the  result  of  several  years  of 
secret  debate  among  the  top  security  advisers 
of  President  Carter  and  former  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford  about  ways  to  secure  public 
and  private  telephone  messages,  transmitted 
throughout  the  United  States  by  microwave 
towers  or  satellites,  against  interception  ef- 
forts by  the  Soviet  Union  and  perhaps  other 
countries. 

Charles  K.  Wllk.  a  staff  member  of  the 
Special  Project  Office,  told  a  group  of  com- 
munication officials  at  a  convention  In  Dallas 
recently  that  there  was  no  question  that 
"some  sensitive  Government  information  is 
vulnerable  to  interception  and  exploitation 
and  should  be  better  protected." 

In  discussing  the  vulnerability  of  some  pri- 
vate companies.  Mr.  Wllk  said  that  "the 
Federal  Government  plans  to  raise  awareness 
and  encourage  Uie  use  of  Improved 
protections." 

Both  Mr.  Bortz  and  Mr.  Wllk  cautioned 
against  overreactlon  by  the  public.  •'The  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  suggesting  that 
everyone's  telephone  calls  are  being  moni- 
tored." Mr.  Wllk  said. 

Creation  of  an  agency  to  curb  Soviet  sur- 
veillance activities  in  the  United  States  be- 
gan with  a  special  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Security  Council  under  President 
Ford. 

During  the  study,  such  far-reaching  reme- 
dies as  the  abandonment  of  the  widespread 
use  of  microwave  telecommunication  towers 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  under- 
ground cables  were  considered.  But  the 
Council  decided  at  the  end  of  the  Ford  Ad- 
ministration that  the  decision  should  be 
left  to  the  Incoming  President. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Carter  took  office,  the 
Council  resumed  Its  consideration  of  meth- 
ods to  stop  Soviet  eavesdropping,  and  de- 
cided about  a  year  ago  to  adopt  a  far  more 
modest  approach  than  had  been  considered 
by  the  previous  Administration. 

And,  Mr.  President,  last  Saturday,  No- 
vember 14,  1981.  the  Times  a?aln  re- 
ported on  Soviet  espionage  activity  in 
New  York  City  where,  swcording  to  FBI 
officials,  the  Bureau's  own  phones  are 
stamped  "not  secure"  because  of  Soviet 
eavesdropping.  I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record. 

The  actions  which  our  Government 
has  taken  to  date  have  been  essentially 
defensive  in  nature  and  have  been  slow 
to  take  effect.  At  best,  they  can  solve 
onlv  part  of  the  problem  and  only  until 
such  time  as  the  Soviets  develop  new 
methods  of  counteracting  our  efforts  to 
block  their  eavesdropping. 


For  these  reasons,  I  am  obliged  to  re- 
introduce my  legislation  today  to  stiffen 
our  Nation's  opposition  to  these  elec- 
tronic assaults  on  the  privacy  of  our 
people.  A  democratic  society  has  much 
of  which  it  can  be  proud  and  among 
these  th  ngs  are  openness  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  individuals.  These  charac- 
teristics, which  we  cherish,  should  not 
become  the  playthings  of  the  intelli- 
gence apparatus  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

By  reintroducing  this  legislation.  I  do 
more  than  call  attention  to  our  inade- 
quate response  to  date.  I  also  suggest 
that  the  pattern  of  avoidance  which 
so  far  has  characterized  our  response 
can  and  must  be  broken.  For  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  self-defense,  plain  and  simple,  and 
yet  our  passivity  suggests  that  we  are 
losing  that  basic  instinct.  It  Is  more 
than  time  for  this  subject  to  be  removed 
from  the  realm  of  technological  exotica 
and  placed  squarely  in  its  proper  place — 
that  is,  an  urgent  subject  for  both  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

There  being  no  obligation,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Yoajt  Ttamp  "Hub"  or  Foacnm 
Sras  IN  U.S. 

(By  LesUe  Maltland) 

From  the  Soviet  residence  In  the  Riverdale 
section  of  the  Bronx,  where  rooftop  equip- 
ment permits  surveillance  of  telephones 
throughout  the  Northeast,  to  Russian  *mlgr6 
communities  In  Brooklyn,  where  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  fears  that  "sleeper" 
Soviet  agents  live  in  disguise,  American  and 
Russian  agents  are  fighting  each  other  for 
information. 

Largely  because  New  York  City  Is  the  home 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  many  delegates, 
but  also  because  of  Its  pre-eminence  as  a 
business  capital  In  an  age  when  manufac- 
turing advance  represent  the  secrets  many 
forelen  governments  are  most  eager  to  share 
In,  the  city  Is  the  focus  of  International 
espionage  efforts.  

According  to  the  FBI.  for  example,  even 
Its  own  telephones  are  subject  to  eavesdrop- 
ping by  Soviet  agents.  Its  own  Intelligence 
activities  have  made  the  bureau  aware  of 
f'st  danger.  Every  telephone  In  the  bureau's 
forelgn-counterlntelllgence  section  Is  there- 
fore marked  with  a  sticker  warning  that  it  is 
"not  secure."  And  for  sensitive  communica- 
tion, agents  use  a  separate,  special  scrambler 
phone  that  requires  a  different  code  each  day 
from  the  National  Security  Agency  In  Mary- 
land. 

Understandably,  perhaps,  e^onage  Is  a 
subject  that  bureau  officials  have  not  dis- 
cussed often  in  public.  In  addition  to  secu- 
rity reasons  for  keeping  sUent.  they  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism  both  for  laxity  and  for  over- 
zealousness.  But  In  a  recent  series  of  Inter- 
views, the  F.BJ.'s  foreign  counterintelligence 
experts  In  New  York  described  some  of  their 
methods  of  operation,  their  efforts  to  stymie 
espionage  by  other  countries  and  the  im- 
portance of  New  York  City  as  a  spying  center. 

While  F.B.I,  accounts  of  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities cannot  be  substantiated  In  most  re- 
spects because  of  their  secret  nature,  the 
agency's  descriptions  offer  a  revealing  look 
at  what  R  says  are  Its  activities  in  InteUl- 
gence  gathering. 

According  to  Donald  J.  McGorty,  the  spe- 
cial agent  In  charge  of  the  bureau's  Slno- 
SatelUte  foreign  oounterlntelligence  sec- 
tion—which focuses  on  every  country  but 
the  Soviet  Union— New  York  Is  actually  "the 
largest  base  for  foreign  intelligence-gather- 
ing." 

-New  York  Is  the  hub."  he  said.  "There  are 
many  more  diplomats  here  than  anywhere 
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else — even  Washington.  Even  countries  with 
whom  we  do  not  have  diplomatic  relations 
and  who  have  no  embassies  have  missions  at 
the  United  Nations.  And  anyplace  these  peo- 
ple have  establishments,  there's  an  oppor- 
tunity for  espionage." 

Not  all  the  spying  in  the  city,  however,  is 
actually  directed  at  the  United  States,  Mr. 
McGorty  said.  Some  of  it  constitutes  "third- 
country  recruitment" — the  development  of  a 
Libyan  spy.  for  example,  by  Soviet  agents 
here.  The  United  Nations  makes  the  city  a 
prime  location  for  such  enlistment, 

TARGETS    OF   V.S.    AGtNTS 

Agents  m  the  Slno-Satelllte  section  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  representatives  of 
20  so-called  "criteria  countries,"  designated 
as  top  priorities.  Under  guidelines  from  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  McGorty  said,  the  bu- 
reau needs  no  specific  Information  or  suspi- 
cious move  to  touch  off  an  investigation  of 
a  criteria  country's  actions,  but  it  must  be 
able  to  present  "specific  and  articulable 
facts"  to  support  arguments  for  Inquiries 
Into  noncrlterla  countries. 

He  declined  to  name  all  of  the  target  coun- 
tries, but  said  they  included  Libya,  Com- 
munist-bloc countries  and  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization.  He  added  that  more 
than  2,000  officials  of  criteria  countries  either 
worked  or  lived  in  New  York  City. 

R.  Jean  Gray,  the  special  agent  in  charge 
of  Soviet  counterintelligence,  said  that  among 
more  than  600  people  the  Russians  have 
working  In  New  York,  110  have  diplomatic 
immunity,  which  extends  to  their  spouses. 

"About  35  percent  of  the  people  with  Im- 
munity are  suspected  to  be  officers  of  Soviet 
intelligence  services,"  Mr.  Gray  said.  "Experi- 
ence has  indicated  that  among  the  re- 
mainder, a  significant  percentage  are  also 
members  of  Soviet  Intelligence  services  or 
are  co-opted  to  carry  out  tasks  for  those 
services  from  time  to  time." 

F.B.I.    HAS    300    ON    THE    CASE 

By  contrast,  the  bureau  has  more  than  300 
agents  assigned  to  foreign  counterintelligence 
in  New  York,  many  less  than  it  had  at  the 
height  of  the  Cold  War.  With  detente,  the 
ranks  were  reduced,  but  in  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  chilling  trends  led  to  the  adding 
of  personnel. 

Mr.  McGorty  and  Mr.  Gray  say  the  bureau's 
espionage  mandate  is  not  primarily  to  gather 
Information,  but  to  detect  and  prevent  spying 
by  foreign  agents.  This  obviously  requires 
Identifying  spies  in  the  city's  foreign  popula- 
tion, which  calls  for  delicate  Judgments  as 
to  whether  someone  Is  acting  outside  the 
scope  of  his  stated  diplomatic  functions. 

"We  have  to  find  out  who  the  players  are 
before  they  play  ball,"  Mr.  McGorty  said.  The 
easiest  way  to  accomplish  that,  he  added,  is 
to  "get  one  of  them  to  work  for  us  so  well 
know  what  they're  up  to."  The  prime  recruits 
are  intelligence  agents  from  target  countries, 
but  the  Job  of  enlisting  them  Is  not  easy. 

An  Initial  approach,  Mr.  McGorty  said,  is 
generally  disguised  as  simple  friendliness.  Bu- 
reau agents  (who  are  not  allowed  to  operate 
outside  the  United  States  and  cannot  enter 
the  gates  of  the  United  Nations)  pose  as 
lawyers  or  accountants  while  hobnobbing  in 
the  bars  and  restaurants  frequented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  other  countries.  Overtures  are 
gradual,  while  agents  work  at  cultivating 
confidence. 

SHOPPING  IN  STTPOtMARKETS 

In  some  cases,  he  said,  female  F.B.I,  agents 
are  dispatched  to  supermarkets  or  beauty 
parlors  used  by  a  target's  wife  to  enlist  the 
woman's  help  in  influencing  her  husband 
to  shift  his  sympathies. 

Making  contact  with  Soviet  targets  has  be- 
come particularly  difficult  since  the  opening 
of  their  residential  complex  in  the  Riverdale 
cectlon  of  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Gray  said. 

"They  travel  in  by  special  bus  from  River- 
dale  together  every  morning  and  go  back 


there  together  every  night,"  he  said.  "At 
lunch,  they  eat  in  the  cafeteria  at  the  Soviet 
Mission.  They  don't  have  a  lot  of  pocket 
money.  You  don't  find  them  carousing 
around  town." 

Besides  having  to  evaluate  whether  Soviet 
employees  are  really  serving  a  legal  function 
in  New  York,  the  bureau  has  also  faced  a 
problem  in  discerning  whether  spies  are  be- 
ing slipped  in  among  the  400  Soviet  emigres 
who  arrive  in  the  country  each  month. 

MAY  BECOME  TAXI  DRIVEXS 

"It  used  to  be  thev  would  take  a  name  from 
a  tombstone  in  Michigan  or  someplace  of 
someone  who  died  at  the  aee  of  2  and  write 
for  a  birth  certificate  and  spend  years  creat- 
ine; a  false  identity,"  Mr.  Gray  said.  "Now 
all  they  have  to  do  Is  send  him  In  as  a  Soviet 
emlgr*.  An  illegal  mav  come  in  and  spend 
five  year^  driving  a  taxi,  but  then  be  called 
Into  action." 

"By  then."  the  agent  continued,  "he  may 
even  be  a  citizen,  and  he's  learned  the  lan- 
guage. Maybe  then  he  seeks  a  job  with  Grum- 
man Aerospace,  saying  that  in  Russia  he  was 
an  engineer."  At  that  point  he  gains  access  to 
potentially  important  information. 

The  bureau  has  been  attempting  to  develop 
a  profile  of  the  sort  of  person  who  may  be 
only  masquerading  as  a  refugee.  When  sus- 
picion arises.  Mr.  Gray  said,  "we  trv  to  Inter- 
view them,  or  we  try  to  neutrall?e  their  activ- 
ities by  interviewing  everyone  they're  talking 
to — or  else  we  notify  the  Tmmieration  Service 
that  the  person  should  be  returned." 

In  some  cases,  he  said,  the  spy  may  not  be 
posing  as  a  refugee,  but  actually  be  an  Emigre 
unwillingly  pressed  into  service  as  a  Soviet 
agent — threatened,  for  example,  with  re- 
prisals against  family  members  still  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

CONCERN    ABOUT    TECHNOLOGY 

Ideally,  bureau  officials  said,  reluctant 
Soviet  spies  can  be  utilized  as  double  agents 
to  funnel  misinformation.  But  this  can  be 
tricky,  for  the  bureau  may  be  deceived  Into 
believing  it  has  a  double  agent  working  for 
the  United  States,  when  the  spy  Is  really  a 
triple  agent — a  Soviet  agent  really  working 
for  the  Soviets  while  pretending  to  the  F.B.I, 
to  have  switched  his  loyalty. 

"You  can  be  reeled  in  for  a  year  before  you 
realize  you've  been  hooked,"  Mr.  Gray  said. 

The  transfer  of  American  technology  to 
criteria  countries — of  growing  concern,  not 
Just  to  the  bureau,  but  to  such  agencies  as 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment— is  regarded  as  a  major  focus  of 
current  spying  efforts. 

"Our  only  salvation  is  that  they  can't  pos- 
sibly assimilate  all  they're  getting,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Gorty said.  He  added  that  his  agents  regu- 
larly Instructed  companies  with  top-secret 
government  contracts  about  how  to  gruaran- 
tee  Recurlty.9 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  1861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  certain 
requirements  regarding  withholding  and 
reporting  at  the  source  and  to  correct 
inequities  regarding  carryover  of  losses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

LEGAL    GAMING    INDUSTRY    TAX 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Laxalt,  and  myself,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
simplify  certain  requirements  that  apply 
to  the  legal  gaming  industry  and  its 
patrons. 

There  are  tliree  features  of  this  meas- 
ure that  I  intend  to  address.  The  first 
provision  of  the  bill  repeals  the  present 
withholding  requirements.  The  second 


provision  of  my  bill  would  raise  the  level 
for  informational  reporting  on  payouts 
from  $600  to  $10,000.  Last,  the  third 
provision  would  provide  for  a  3 -year 
carryback  and  carryover  of  net  gambling 
losses. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  undertake  an 
explanation  of  each  of  these  three  pro- 
visions, let  me  assure  my  colleagues  from 
the  outset  that  this  legislation  does  not 
benefit  only  a  narrowly  defined  set  of 
gaming  interests.  On  the  contrary,  the 
scope  of  this  measure  is  much  broader. 
I  am  not  just  talking  about  legal  casino 
gambling  in  my  State — rather,  my  bill  is 
aimed  at  achieving  equity  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  patrons  of  several  legal 
gaming  industries. 

For  example,  many  people  are  not 
aware  that  over  30  States  in  our  Nation 
have  established  parimutuel  racing  in- 
dustries which  provide  those  States  with 
a  significant  revenue  base  that  now,  more 
than  ever,  is  urgently  needed.  Further- 
more, Mr.  President,  15  States,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  au- 
thorized State  lotteries  and  those  States 
similarly  derive  economic  benefits.  I 
think  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion intends  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of 
numerous  States  which  must  comply 
with  these  requirements. 

Let  me  now  review  and  discuss  the  first 
feature  of  this  bill  which  would  repeal 
present  withholding.  Currently,  20  per- 
cent withholding  requirements  exist  for 
winnings  of  more  than  $1,000  involving 
bettor  odds  of  300  to  1  or  higher  from 
horseracing,  dogracing,  and  jai  alai. 
The  20  percent  also  applies  to  winnings 
of  more  than  $5,000  from  State-con- 
ducted lotteries.  When  one  examines  the 
issue  of  withholding,  it  is  interesting  to 
review  some  of  the  findings  of  the  1976 
report  to  Congress  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy  To- 
ward Gambling,  on  which  I  served.  Not 
only  did  the  Commission  find  that  with- 
holding generates  nominal  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Grovemment,  but  it  also 
pointed  out  that  withholding  only  stim- 
ulates illegal  gambling. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently 
supported  those  policies  which  have 
proven  to  be  effective  in  the  deterrence 
of  illegal  gambling.  I  firmly  believe  we 
must  do  everything  that  we  can  to  insure 
that  illegal  operators  are  halted  in  their 
tax-free  ride  at  the  expense  of  those  law- 
abiding  taxpayers.  No  one  more  than  I 
wants  to  see  the  illegals  pay  their  share. 
However,  Mr.  President,  when  a  policy 
proves  to  be  ineffective,  and  once  more, 
even  harmful  to  those  States  responsible 
for  its  compliance,  then  I  must  question 
its  validity. 

For  example,  the  current  emphasis  on 
individual  States  assuming  a  greater 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  providing 
services  to  its  citizens  is  a  point  worth 
discussing  as  it  relates  to  this  issue.  As 
Congress  continues  to  make  the  neces- 
sary cuts  in  the  Federal  budget,  and  as 
individual  States  increasingly  begin  to 
feel  the  pressures  to  fill  the  gap,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  to  use 
each  and  every  viable  alternative  to  raise 
revenue.  j*s  withho'd'ng  has  stimulated 
illegal  gambling,  reduced  revenues  have 
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directly  affected  the  more  than  30  States 
who  rely  on  this  industry  as  one  of  those 
viable  alternatives. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  two  Federal 
policies  exist  which  appear  to  contradict 
each  other.  Instead  of  impeding  the 
States  diligence  to  realize  its  revenue 
goals,  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  facilitating  those  endeavors  in  every 
way  possible. 

It  is  equally  important  to  review  the 
revenue  aspects  of  withholding.  The  IRS, 
in  its  "Study  of  Compliance  in  Report- 
ing Gambling  Winnings^Tax  Year 
1977,"  estimated  that  gross  tsut  collec- 
tions from  withholding  in  1977  was  $100 
million.  The  Service's  statistics  admit 
that  a  portion  of  that  $100  million  is  re- 
turned to  those  persons  not  required  to 
file  and  from  those  that  withholding  ex- 
ceeded the  sunount  due.  When  those  are 
deducted,  the  dollar  amount  is  reduced 
to  $68  million.  Furthermore,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $59  million  is  withheld  from 
those  taxpayers  who  comply  voluntarily. 
Thus,  one  has  to  conclude  that  only 
about  $9  million  is  generated  by  with- 
holding. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  these  computations 
do  not  even  take  into  account  the  por- 
tion of  sums  now  wagered  illegally  that 
would  flow  into  legal  channels  as  a  result 
of  change  in  this  tax  situation.  IRS  esti- 
mates that  $12  to  $15  billion  is  wagered 
illegally  each  year.  Even  if  a  small 
amoimt  of  this  figure  were  brought  into 
the  legal  system,  substantial  revenues  to 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  indus- 
try sectors  would  be  realized. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  second  fea- 
ture of  this  bill  raises  the  level  of  money 
an  individual  can  win  before  reporting 
it  to  the  IRS  from  $600  to  $10,000. 1  know 
that  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  ever- 
increasing  costs  for  administering  vari- 
ous and  n'omerous  Federal  regulations. 
If  one  reviews  recent  studies  in  terms  of 
a  cost-benefit  relationship,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  administrative  costs 
involved  are  greater  than  the  benefits  of 
procuring  the  names  of  each  and  every 
individual  who  won  as  much  as  $600. 

Furthermore,  these  studies  show  that, 
while  a  higher  reporting  level  would  re- 
sult in  fewer  transactions,  those  trans- 
itions reported  would  be  those  of  real 
tax  liability.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning 
that  most  players  are,  in  fact,  net  losers. 
As  such,  their  winnings  at  the  current 
level  net  out  to  an  actual  loss  for  that 
tax  year.  Therefore,  the  $10,000  report- 
ing level  would  cover  those  transactions 
that  do  net  out  to  a  win,  thus  substan- 
tially reducing  both  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment administrative  costs. 

The  last  provision  of  this  measure 
would  allow  taxpayers  a  3 -year  carry- 
forward or  carryback  of  net  gaming 
losses.  Ciurent  law  permits  taxpayers  to 
deduct  wagering  transactions  only  to  the 
extent  of  gains  from  such  transactions. 
The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling,  in  its 
report,  determined  that  very  few  bettors 
actually  realize  net  wagering  gains  dur- 
ing their  gambling  careers.  What  this 
means,  then,  Mr.  President,  is  that  tax- 
payers who  incur  losses  in  a  given  tax 
year  are  unable  to  offset  those  losses  If 


there  are  no  winnings  in  that  same  tax 
year.  Mr.  President,  this  practice  dis- 
criminates against  the  legal  patron  and 
just  encourages  individuals  to  patronize 
illegal  operations  in  order  to  avoid  the 
taxes  in  their  entirety. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  insure  that  our  tax  laws  are 
as  equitable  as  possible.  This  measure, 
if  enacted,  will.  I  believe,  bring  a  certain 
amoimt  of  that  equity  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  law-abiding  citizens  who  patron- 
ize legal  gaming  operations. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  is  impor- 
tant because  it  will  remove  some  of  the 
barriers  that  prevent  individual  States, 
who  by  approval  of  their  citizenry  have 
adopted  legal  gaming  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  revenue,  frcxn  realizing  their  rev- 
enue goals.  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
siderations, one  very  important  factor 
stands  out— one  that  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  should  not  ignore.  By  eliminat- 
ing those  poUcies  that  provide  for  a  com- 
petitive illegal  gaming  alternative,  this 
measure  will  substantially  meet  the  gocd 
of  inhibiting  the  activities  of  the  illegal 
gaming  industry.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  1862.  A  bill  to  modify  the  naviga- 
tion project  for  Moriches  and  Shinne- 
cock  Inlets,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  1863.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  the 
project  to  control  beach  erosion  and 
provide  storm  protection  along  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  New  York  City  from 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton  Point;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  1864.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  tht 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  the 
project  for  flood  control,  Cazenovia 
Creek,  Buffalo  metropolitan  area,  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NEW  YORK  WATER  KESOUKCXS  FKOJKCT8 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
introduce  three  bills  that  would  author- 
ize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
water  resources  projects  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Each  of  these  projects  was  included  in 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1980,  S.  3170,  which  I  introduced  last 
September  1980  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee. S.  3170  was  reported  by  our  sub- 
committee on  September  16,  1980,  but 
was  never  acted  upon  by  the  full  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  prospect  for  passage  of  an  omni- 
bus water  projects  authorization  bill  in 
this  Congress,  I  regret  to  say,  is  only 
marginally  better  than  in  the  last  two 
Congresses.  Save  for  relatively  minor 
rivers  and  harbors  acts  in  1974  and  1976, 
there  has  not  been  a  water  bill  for  over 
a  decade. 

Nonetheless,  the  possibility  does  exist 
for  some  action  to  occur  in  the  near  fu- 
ture on  a  small  authorization  bill.  To 
this  end,  I  introduce  the  Moriches  Inlet 
stabilization  project,  the  Coney  Island 
Beach  erosion  project,  and  the  Caze- 


novia Creek  flood  control  project  as  sep- 
arate pieces  of  legislation. 

There  are  other  important  projects  in 
New  York  which  I  will  introduce  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  each  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  followed  by  a  brief  description 
of  each  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

auea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  navigation  at  Moriches  and 
Shinnecock  Inlets.  New  York,  authorized  in 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  (Public  Law  86-646)  is  hereby  modified 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  stabilize  Mo- 
riches Inlet  at  ten  feet  mean  low  water  for 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  safe  navigation, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000  (October 
1979).  Such  project  Is  further  modified  to 
provide  that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  project  shall  be  the  responsibiuty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  meting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  interest*  shall 
pay  the  first  $25,o<X)  in  cash  or  materials 
for  any  such  costs  expended  In  any  one  year. 

MOBICHES  INLET 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  directs  the  corps  to  alleviate  hazard- 
ous navigation  conditi(Bis  at  the  inlet 
The  State  of  New  York  and  the  Long  Is- 
land Regional  Planning  Board  have  en- 
dorsed the  Corps  of  Engineers'  plan  to 
stabilize  the  inlet  against  further  tidal 
erosion.  Although  water  quality  and 
beach  stabilization  will  also  be  enhanced 
by  the  project,  the  corps  has  justified 
this  project  essentially  on  Its  navigation 
benefits.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect is  $5  million.  Local  interests  will  cover 
the  first  $25,000  of  any  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  Incurred  by  the 
corps  at  the  project. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
maintaining  Moriches  Inlet,  formed  dur- 
ing a  storm  on  March  4,  1931,  since  the 
passage  of  the  1960  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  The  corps  is  presently  carrying  out 
emergency  repair  work  at  the  inlet  as  a 
result  of  a  breach  which  occurt^d  dur- 
ing January  of  1980.  TTie  breach  greatly 
increased  the  exposure  of  thousands  of 
Suffolk  County  residents  to  significant 
flooding. 

Moriches  Inlet,  one  of  six  openings 
through  the  barrier  beach  on  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island,  is  now  officially 
closed  to  navigation.  The  Inlet  is  to  the 
town  of  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  County. 
Over  the  last  20  years,  the  inlet  had  be- 
come Increasingly  dangerous  to  navigate 
as  a  result  of  progressive  shoaling  prob- 
lems. Local  commerce  has  suffered  and 
a  number  of  boating  fatalities  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  inlet,  now  a  recreational  center 
and  haven  of  refuge  for  coastal  craft, 
once  supported  a  receiving  center  for 
commercial  fish  catches.  Commercial 
fishermen  now  regard  Moriches  Inlet  as 
too  hazardous  for  routine  navigation 
and  consequently  have  sought  out  neigh- 
boring inlets.  Only  four  commercial  fish- 
ing boats  now  operate  out  of  the  inlet. 
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The  hazardous  navigation  conditions, 
mainly  shallow  water  depths  over  a 
sandbar,  have  produced  an  alarmingly 
high  rate  of  capsizing  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. Between  1974  and  1978,  six  deaths 
occurred.  As  a  percentage  of  overall  boat 
use  in  the  inlet  (approximately  4.000 
boats),  the  fatality  rate  is  roughly 
three  times  the  national  average. 

In  addition  to  the  navigational  haz- 
ards, closure  of  Moriches  Inlet  has 
created  serious  water  pollution  problems. 
Moriches  bay  drains  about  60  square 
miles  of  land.  An  abnormally  high  load- 
ing of  nitrogen  enters  the  bay  through 
underground  flow  and  stream  flow.  The 
nitrogen  contributes  to  unacceptably 
high  concentrations  of  coliform  bacteria 
and  has  led  to  a  ban  on  shellflshing. 

S.  1863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  construct  a  project  to  control  beach 
erosion  and  provide  storm  protection  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  City  from 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Norton  Point.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Document  96-23,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,240,000  (October  1979).  In  con- 
ducting this  project  the  Secretary  shall 
protect  the  shores  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  terminal  groin  to  be  built  at  West  37th 
Street  from  possible  adverse  effects  of  this 
project.  These  protective  measures  shall  not 
Include  the  use  of  hard  structures,  but 
shall  be  limited  to  sand  fill  encompassing 
a  protected  zone  beginning  at  the  groin 
at  West  37th  Street  and  extending  not  less 
than  two  thousand  feet  toward  Norton 
Point.  The  sand  thus  placed  shall  be  re- 
plenished In  the  same  manner  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  schedule  as  the  beaches 
lylns;  to  the  east  of  the  above  mentioned 
groin. 

CONET    ISLAND 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
Coney  Island  Beach  erosion  control  proj- 
ect is  to  restore  the  beach  by  hauling  in 
additional  sand,  a  process  known  as 
beach  nourishment.  The  project  will 
protect  the  beach  from  further  erosion 
by  the  construction  of  groins.  Groins  are 
stone  barriers  extending  from  the  beach 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  ocean. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  project  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  community  residents.  In 
1979  dollars,  the  project  is  estimated  to 
cost  $2.2  million. 

Erosion  has  taken  its  toll  on  the 
Brooklyn  beaches.  Beach  widths  are  as 
narrow  as  40  feet  in  some  locations.  In 
1973,  when  initial  engineering  studies 
were  conducted,  the  beach  was  about 
300  feet  wide. 

Coney  Island  has  as  many  as  10  mil- 
lion visitors  annually.  During  the  sum- 
mer peak  periods,  over  400.000  people 
crowd  the  beach  each  day.  The  sand  re- 
plenishment program,  proposed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  will  reinforce  cur- 
rent efforts  by  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  improve  the  Coney  Island  Beach 
frontage. 

Several  details  of  the  bill's  language 
require  explanation.  The  corps  is  di- 
rected to  protect  the  sea  gate  coast  from 
water  pollution  or  erosion  which  may  be 
exacerbated  by  the  construction  of  the 
groin  at  Norton  Point.  The  bill  further 


stipulates  that  such  protective  measures 
shall  be  limited  to  "soit  structures"  such 
as  sand  fill.  The  New  York  State  coastal 
zone  management  plan  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  favors  soft  over  hard  struc- 
tures because  of  their  lower  cost,  reduced 
environmental  harm,  and  greater  es- 
thetic value. 

S.  1864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  construct  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  control.  Cazenovla  Creek,  Buf- 
falo metropolitan  area.  New  York:  House 
Document  96-126.  at  a  cost  of  $1,830,000 
(October  1979). 

CAZENOVIA   CHEEK 

Mr.  President,  in  1977,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan 
for  flood  protection  in  the  Cazenovia 
Creek  Watershed.  The  corps  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  an  ice  re- 
tention structure  on  Cazenovia  Creek  in 
the  town  of  West  Seneca.  Such  a  struc- 
ture would  provide  flood  protection  as 
would  exist  along  the  creek  under  ice- 
free  conditions. 

Cazenovia  Creek  is  the  largest  tribu- 
tary of  the  Buffalo  River.  Over  the  last 
several  years  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice has  placed  riprap  along  the  stream - 
banks  to  retard  further  erosion.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  completed  two  small 
snagging  and  clearing  projects  on  Ca- 
zenovia Creek  in  1949  and  1971. 

Flooding  remains  the  most  serious 
problem  in  the  Cazenovia  Creek  basin. 
Snowmelt  and  rainfall  during  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  combined  with 
ice  jams,  have  caused  considerable  flood 
damage  in  the  past.  Failure  to  control 
the  ice  formation  along  the  creek  will 
cause  the  repetition  of  excessive  flood- 
ing and  property  damage.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  : 
S.  1865.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  amendments  relating  to  group 
eligibility  requirements  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

TRADE     ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
MoYNiHAN,  Roth,  Heinz,  and  Mitchell, 
to  offer  legislation  that  could  well  have 
an  impact  on  the  livelihood  of  many 
thousands  of  deserving  working  men  and 
women  in  America.  This  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  prevent  an  unnecessarily 
harsh  eligibility  standard  under  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  from  go- 
ing into  effect  next  February.  It  would 
not  increase  the  program's  budget  allo- 
cation for  fiscal  year  1982,  but  rather 
would  help  assure  the  program's  viabil- 
ity. 

As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  the  Congress 
agreed  to  extensive  changes  in  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program.  This 
program  has  been  in  existence  for  over 
18  years  and  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
international  trade  policy.  By  compen- 
sating workers  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a 
result  of  imports,  we  are  making  a  long- 


term  investment  in  American  labor.  This 
investment  is  designed  to  insure  that  we 
maintain  an  experienced  work  force, 
ready  to  take  on  jobs  in  growth  indus- 
tries and  in  mature  industries  that  need 
to  retool  to  bolster  their  international 
competiveness. 

The  changes  made  in  the  TAA  pro- 
gram in  Jime  cut  substantially  its  costs 
and  gave  it  a  new  direction.  By  equaliz- 
ing the  benefits  received  by  workers  who 
receive  TAA  with  benefits  received  by 
workers  under  unemployment  insurance 
(UI),  we  were  able  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  for  the  program  to  the  admin- 
istration's targeted  amount  of  no  more 
than  $205  million  for  the  entitlement  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  $1.5  billion 
originally  estimated  for  the  program.  At 
the  same  time,  we  sought  to  move  the 
program  away  from  the  traditional  em- 
phasis on  cash  benefits  toward  a  much 
stronger  emphasis  on  retraining  and 
relocation. 

In  this  regard,  the  administration 
pledged  to  spend  an  additional  $112  mil- 
lion on  retraining  the  smaller  number  of 
workers  who  would  now  be  eligible  for 
the  TAA  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  revised  TAA  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  in  September,  al- 
though I  note  that  money  for  training 
has  yet  to  be  appropriated.  One  addi- 
tional change  In  the  eligibility  criteria, 
however,  is  not  scheduled  to  go  into  ef- 
fect until  February  1982.  This  change 
would  require  imports  to  be  a  "substan- 
tial cause"  of  the  unemployment,  rather 
than  the  more  reasonable  "contribute 
importantly"  eligibility  standard  cur- 
rently in  the  law. 

In  June,  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  that  postponed  enactment  of 
this  final  change  in  the  program  by  6 
months.  At  the  time,  many  of  us  feared 
the  new  restriction  would  prevent  thou- 
sands of  deserving  workers  from  Quali- 
fying for  the  small  amount  of  money 
allocated  for  the  program.  It  had  never 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

Furthermore,  the  CBO  estimated  that 
the  changes  already  enacted  In  the  TAA 
program  would  in  and  of  themselves  re- 
sult In  a  program  that  met  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  objectives.  CBO  had  no 
estimates  for  the  savings  from  the  meas- 
ure in  question,  but  in  June  reported 
that  "due  to  the  proposed  requirement 
that  individuals  exhaust  their  UI  bene- 
fits before  being  eligible  for  TAA,  the 
proposal's  impact  would  be  mlnlscule." 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  if 
not  counterproductive,  to  retain  this  ad- 
ditional cumbersome  criterion. 

The  CBO  report  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee cited  another  serious  problem 
created  by  the  "substantial  cause" 
language: 

It  mlRht  also  be  dlfflcult  to  Implement  the 
Administration's  proposal  that  the  criteria 
for  determining  the  eligibility  of  groups  of 
workers  be  restricted  substantially.  The  shift 
from  a  "contributed  importantly"  test  to  a 
"substantial  cause"  test,  of  the  Impact  of 
imports  on  lob  separations  would  reoutre 
sub<itant!al  changes  in  the  tyoe  of  analysis 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  In  its  eligibility  determinations. 
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The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
examine  all  possible  causes  of  job  separa- 
tions and  compare  their  relative  contribu- 
tion to  layoffs  In  order  to  decide  whether  or 
not  Imports  were  less  important  than  any 
other  cause.  This  change  presumes  a  level 
of  sophisticated  economic  analysis  that  may 
not  have  been  developed  yet.  Currently  the 
Secretary  only  must  determine  if  Imports 
are  an  Important  cause  of  layoffs  without 
examining  other  causes. 

On  December  7, 1  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  will  gladly  hear  any 
cost  estimates  the  administration  or  any- 
one else  cares  to  offer.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  one  look  at  how  the  TAA  pro- 
gram functioned  as  established  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  com- 
pared to  how  it  is  operating  today,  pro- 
vides clear  evidence  that  this  final 
change  in  criteria  is  unnecessary  and  re- 
dundant. Between  April  1975  and  Sep- 
tember 1981  some  1,241,636  workers  were 
certified  for  adjustment  assistance.  Yet 
this  year,  for  the  period  January  1 
through  the  end  of  September,  only 
17.714  have  been  certified. 

If  this  dramatic  decline  can  be  even 
partially  attributed  to  changes  already 
enacted  in  the  TAA  program,  certainly 
the  addition  of  one  more  severely  restric- 
tive eligibility  criterion  will  cut  away 
more  of  the  program  than  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  Congress  ever  intended. 
We  should  not  let  this  happen. 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Bentsen.  and  Mr. 
Abdnor> : 
S.  1866.  A  bill  to  assure  safe  drinking 
water;   to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Regulatory  Reform  Act,  which 
would,  if  enacted  make  several  changes 
in  the  substance  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  The  bill  raises  what  I  think 
are  some  of  the  key  issues  involving  that 
act,  the  goal  of  which  is  to  assure  that 
water  supply  systems  serving  the  public 
meet  mimmimi  national  standards  for 
protection  of  public  health. 

Maintaining  safe  drinking  water  for 
America's  cities  and  communities  is  an 
important  and  appropriate  purpose  for 
Federal  regulatory  activity.  Yet  this  year, 
drinking  water  quality  has  been  obscured 
by  important  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  issues  of  clean  air  and  hazard- 
ous wastes.  In  my  view,  safe  drinking 
water  is  at  least  as  important.  Many 
people  with  whom  I  speak  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
Others  confuse  it  with  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Before  we  can  have  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  issues,  we  must  become 
aware  of  what  the  issues  are.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  raises  some  of  those 
issues.  Hopefully,  others  will  be  raised 
and  amendatory  suggestions  made  as  we 
consider  the  issues  raised  by  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  synopsize  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Rrst.  this  bill 
would  retain  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  as  the  primary  mechanism  for 
reviewing  agency  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  The  venue  for  judicial  review,  would, 
however,  be  expanded  to  be  national  in 


scope  rather  than  limited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Second,  this  bill  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  consider  relevant  recom- 
mendations or  advice  provided  by  the 
National  Drinking  Water  Advisory  Coim- 
cil.  The  act  currently  requires  only  that 
the  Administrator  consult  with  the 
Council.  One  section  of  this  bill  changes 
the  composition  and  size  of  the  National 
Drinking  Water  Advisory  Coimcil.  The 
new  composition  would  be  four  member- 
ship groups  of  four  members  each: 

The  general  public,  persons  in  the 
scientific  community  expert  in  the  field 
of  public  health  and  water  hygiene,  rep- 
resentatives from  State  and  local  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  hygiene  and 
public  water  supply,  and  representatives 
of  both  the  publicly  owned  and  private, 
investor  owned  segments  of  the  water 
supply  industry. 

Third,  this  bill  would  add  a  new  series 
of  requirements  to  the  proposal  and 
promulgation  of  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  or  a  State 
underground  injection  control  program 
regulation.  These  include  a  determina- 
tion that  the  costs  of  compliance  with 
the  rule  are  justified  by  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  application  of  the  rule. 

The  relevant  provision  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  "cost"  or  "benefit."  It 
does  not  require  that  benefits  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  costs.  What  the  bill 
requires  is  a  disclosure  of  the  facts  used 
by  the  Administrator,  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  weight  given  them,  and  the 
extent  to  which  these  factors  favored  the 
rule. 

The  act,  which  came  into  existence  in 
1974,  establishes  two  types  of  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation — in- 
terim and  revised.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  promulgated  interim 
regulations  in  1975,  which  became 
effective  in  1977.  Those  interim  regula- 
tions ware  based  upon  a  review  and  up- 
dating of  the  1962  Public  Health  Service 
standards.  As  of  this  date,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  not  pro- 
posed or  promulgated  a  revised  regula- 
tion under  the  act.  Revised  regulations 
were  to  have  been  based  on  reports  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or 
other  suitable  scientific  body. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  to  continue  to  amend 
interim  regulations  but  would  continue 
his  or  her  authority  to  propose  and  pro- 
mulgate revised  regulations.  Consequent- 
ly, the  bill  would  not  retroactively  modify 
or  eliminate  any  existing  maximum  con- 
taminant level.  Only  were  the  Adminis- 
trator to  promulgate  a  revised  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  which 
expressly  or  impliedly  amended  an  exist- 
ing standard  would  the  existing  maxi- 
mum contaminant  levels  be  changed. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  to  prescribe  partic- 
ular treatment  techniques  which  a  water 
provider  must  utilize  to  realize  the  max- 
imum contaminant  levels  established  by 
the  Administrator. 

This  bill  would  change  the  premise 
upon  which  the  Administrator's  regula- 
tion of  contaminants  would  be  based. 
The  current  law  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  "establish  maximum 


contaminant  levels  for  each  contaminant 
which  in  his  (or  her)  judgment  •  •  • 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  health 
of  persons."  This  bill  would  substitute  an 
Administrator's  determination  that  a 
contaminant  presents  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  health  of  persons.  This  change 
presents  a  major  issue  which  I  hope  can 
be  openly  and  forthrightly  discussed  by 
the  Toxic  Substances  and  Environmen- 
tal Oversight  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  and  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  CcHnmittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

This  bill  will  not  affect  what  is  known 
under  the  act  as  State  primacy.  Each 
State  will  remain  free  to  enact  and  en- 
force drinking  water  standards  that  are 
more  stringent  than  those  provided  by 
Federal  law. 

The  current  authorization  for  the  SsJe 
Drinking  Water  Act  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  Though  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced does  not  include  the  required 
reauthorization  language,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  a  reauthorization  be  added 
when  President  Reagan's  budgetary  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1983  have  been 
made  available. 

I  want  to  stress  at  the  outset,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  that  I  am  not 
wedded  to  every  change  which  is  pro- 
posed. I  regard  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  that 
raises  some  key  issues.  If  this  bill  re- 
ceives close  scrutiny  and  generates 
thoughtful  discussion  from  which  we 
can  devine  improvements  to  the  pro- 
cedures called  for  in  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  bill  will  have  served  its 
purpose. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  several 
of  my  colleagues  have  elected  to  join 
with  me  by  cosponsoring  this  bill.  Ttxy 
are  Senator  Grassley  and  Senator 
Bentsen.  I  appreciate  their  support.  Also 
Senator  Abdnor.V 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  hinuelf, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 

DOMENICI.   Mr.   GOLDWATER.   tAX. 

Hatch,     Mr.     Hayakawa,     Mr. 

Laxalt.     Mr.      Simpson,     Mr. 

Symms.  and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.  1867.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supple- 
ment the  acreage  limitation  and  resi- 
dency provisions  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation law,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RECLAMAnON    REFORM    ACT    OF    1*S1 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  joined  by  Senators  Jackson.  Abd- 
nor, DoMENici,  Hatch,  Hayakawa,  Lax- 
alt,  Simpson,  Symms,  Wallop,  and 
GOLDWATER  in  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  and  revitalize  the  outdated  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902.  The  bill  we  intro- 
duce is  a  product  resulting  frwn  con- 
sultation with  Members  of  the  House, 
the  administration,  and  other  interested 
groups  and  individuals.  It  incorporates 
many  of  the  same  ideas  included  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the 
96h  Congress,  and  adds  to  them  new 
concepts  which  wUl  serve  to  increase 
the  fiexibility  farmers  may  have  in  de- 
ciding how  to  manage  their  operaUtms. 
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It  provides,  I  believe,  a  good  basis  for 
the  eventual  resolution  of  the  reclama- 
tion issues  during  this  Congress.  I  in- 
tend to  proceed  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  in  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  before  this  session 
adjourns.  I  am  assured  that  hearings  on 
the  subject  will  be  held  in  the  House  as 
well,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  intention  to 
coordinate  these  hearings  with  the 
House  so  that  those  who  wish  to  testify 
on  the  subject  will  not  have  to  make 
more  than  one  trip  to  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  were  Members  of  this  body  during 
the  96th  Congress  will  remember  the 
highly  charged  and  sometimes  emo- 
tional debate  during  Senate  considfira- 
tlon  of  S.  14  in  September  1979.  Few 
other  issues  I  have  seen  generated  so 
much  conflicting  information,  misinfor- 
mation, and  misunderstanding,  and  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  that  situation's  re- 
currence; but  reclamation  reform  is  in- 
deed a  very  complex  subject  because  of 
the  variety  of  circumstances  which 
exist.  We  have  tried  very  hard  to  ad- 
dress these  varied  circumstances  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  there  may  be  things  we  have 
failed  to  think  of  and  that  there  may  be 
room  for  improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  interested 
and  actively  involved  in  the  area  of 
water  resource  development  all  of  my 
professional  life,  both  as  an  elected  pub- 
lic official  and  as  a  private  citizen  prac- 
ticing law  in  Payette,  Idaho.  I  speak 
from  direct  experience  about  my  own 
State  of  Idaho,  but  I  also  know  that 
what  applies  to  Idaho  is  true  as  well  for 
all  the  17  Western  States.  Much  of  our 
economy  and  quality  of  life  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  1902  Reclamation  Act, 
and  Its  success.  Idahoans  know  the 
benefts  of  the  Federal  reclamation 
program;  44  percent  of  Idaho's  irrigated 
farmland  is  on  reclamation  projects, 
and  85  percent  of  its  agricultural  returns 
are  from  irrigated  land.  One-third  or 
more  of  Idaho's  people  receive  benefits 
from  these  projects. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  $54 
billion  in  economic  benefits  have  been 
gained  nationwide  as  a  result  of  our  in- 
vestment in  reclamation  projects  which 
has  amounted  to  less  than  $7  billion 
since  the  program  began.  Rather  than 
merely  consuming  resources  like  so 
manv  other  of  our  Federal  welfare  and 
social  programs,  these  projects  produce 
wealth  for  our  Nation.  I  believe  in  and 
will  continue  to  support  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  program  which  has  helped 
to  build  my  State  and  the  West. 

There  is.  though,  no  question  that  the 
1902  Reclamation  Act.  based  as  it  is  on 
an  owrier<:hio  limitation  of  160  acres  is 
In  need  of  uodating.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  point  out  that  farmin?  has 
changed  so  dramatically  since  1P02  that 
applying  terms  and  contexts  from  that 
era  to  the  present  is  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
ercise in  sentimentality.  Through  a 
process  of  evolution,  the  old  law  has  be- 
come in  manv  respects  unworkable,  un- 
realistic, and  arbitrary. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  issue  came 
to  a  head  when  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, influenced  by  notions  of  agrarian 


land  reform  and  redistribution  and 
threatening  a  reversal  of  nearly  100  years 
of  work  in  water  development,  issued 
regulations  that  went  far  beyond  what 
was  required  by  the  courts  to  enforce 
the  1902  act.  While  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration is.  of  course,  no  longer  in  office, 
uncertainty  over  the  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  program  and  the  onus 
of  the  Andrus  regulations  still  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  thousands  of  Western 
farm  families.  Like  us,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  anxious  to  have  the 
question  of  acreage  limitation  and  the 
several  other  related  issues  settled  as 
well,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Unfortunately,  our  old  enemy,  time,  is 
catching  up  with  us  again.  There  is,  at 
best,  little  more  than  a  month  left  in 
this  session  of  the  97th  Congress,  but  I 
still  think  there  is  something  to  be  gained 
in  taking  some  action  on  the  subject 
now  as  proof  that  we  are  indeed  serious 
about  answering  the  questions  and  solv- 
ing the  problems  which  exist  in  the  area 
of  reclamation  law  as  it  applies  to  so 
many  people  and  places  throughout  the 
West. 

I  cannot  keep  from  mentioning  again, 
though,  that  the  Senate  did  pass  a  bill 
on  the  subject,  and  while  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  some  aspects  of  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  in  final  form,  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  basically  sound  product  of  diligent 
work  and  hard  compromise.  We  can  pass 
a  better  bill  during  this  Congress,  and 
I  very  much  hope  the  House  will  be  able 
to  solve  its  special  problems  this  time 
around  as  only  it  can,  so  the  people  who 
are  depending  upon  Congress  as  the 
policymaking  branch  of  Government  to 
settle  this  situation  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

I  certainly  wish  to  congratulate  Con- 
gressman LtTJAN  of  New  Mexico  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  by  writing  and 
introducing  his  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  quick  to  acknowledge 
that  I  have  followed  his  format  and  lan- 
guage to  a  large  extent  in  preparing  my 
own  bill  for  introduction.  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  House  and  Senate 
are  headed  in  the  same  direction. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  addresses  the 
reclamation  issues  in  three  titles.  Title  I 
gives  reclamation  districts  the  option  to 
remain  under  existing  law,  which  pro- 
vides an  ownership  limitation  of  160 
acres  per  individual  or  legal  entity,  in 
other  words  partnership,  corporation, 
et  cetera. 

For  example,  a  husband,  wife,  and  two 
children  could  own  a  total  of  640  acres. 
Existing  law  does  not  explicity  address 
the  question  of  leasing,  and  therefore 
under  title  I  of  my  bill,  farmers  can 
lease  an  unlimited  number  of  acres  as 
long  as  the  leases  meet  the  arms  length 
provisions  in  title  III,  which  are  designed 
to  insure  the  benefits  of  the  project  ac- 
crue to  the  landowners. 

Title  I  also  contains  several  amend- 
ments to  existing  law  which  were  agreed 
to  in  some  form  by  the  Senate  in  S.  14; 

A  landowner  would  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  Uve  on  or  near  his  landholding. 

An  individual  or  legal  entity  which 
farms  land  within  a  district  which  has 
lesser  productive  potential  than  class  I 


farmlands  can  request  and  receive  water 
for  a  larger  acreage  which  provides  an 
equivalent  productive  potential. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  pro- 
vided the  authority  to  dispose  of  lands 
held  in  excess  of  the  acreage  limitations 
by  an  impartial  process  if  the  landown- 
ers have  faUed  to  dispose  of  the  land 
themselves  under  their  contract  provi- 
sions. 

The  time  for  landowners  to  dispose  of 
their  excess  lands  is  extended  if  they 
have  been  delayed  in  that  process  by  a 
court  order  or  secretarial  action. 

Exemptions  from  the  acreage  limita- 
tions are  provided  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

First.  After  a  district  has  paid  its  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  project; 

Second.  If  the  landowner  is  a  bona 
fide  charitable  or  religious  organization ; 

Third.  If  the  landowner  holds  the 
property  as  a  fiduciary — for  example, 
trusts  and  banks; 

Fourth.  If  water  is  supplied  to  lands 
only  in  unusually  wet  years  or  as  a  result 
of  flooding; 

Fifth.  If  the  land  is  acquired  through 
involuntary  process  of  law,  for  example 
by  foreclosure; 

Sixth.  If  the  tracts  supplied  with  water 
are  isolated  and  otherwise  not  econom- 
ically usable; 

Seventh.  For  municipal  and  industrial 
users  pursuant  to  a  contract; 

Eighth.  For  projects  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 

Ninth.  If  the  lands  are  owned  by  a 
State  or  a  State  subdivision. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  general  consen- 
sus in  both  the  House  and  Senate  about 
these  exemptions.  They  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  past,  and  should  not  be 
controversial.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
emptions, title  I  provides  that  provisions 
of  contracts  and  the  legal  effect  of  cer- 
tain written  instruments  from  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  validated  by  the  Congress. 
This  item  is  of  particular  importance  in 
my  own  State. 

A  court  decision  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  held  that  advance  payout 
of  financial  obligations  would  not  permit 
exemption  or  release  from  the  acreage 
limitations  of  the  reclamation  law,  was 
interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  invahdating  the  payout  provi- 
sions of  specific  contracts.  Idaho  has 
over  50  contracts  with  payout  provisions 
that  may  not  be  honored  without  this 
validation  language. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government 
is  required  to  give  its  consent  to  be  sued 
over  other  representations  it  may  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  applicability  of 
reclamation  law  to  water  users. 

Title  II  provides  an  option  to  the  water 
district  to  have  an  opportunity  for  its 
farmers  to  own  an  additional  amount  of 
acreage  eligible  to  reteive  project  water 
which  is  not  currently  available  under 
existing  law.  This  option  is  only  available 
to  qualified  recipients  as  previously  de- 
fined by  the  Senate  in  S.  14,  that  is  quali- 
fied Individuals,  families,  or  small  legal 
entities  which  benefit  25  persons  or  less. 

Marriages,  deaths,  inheritance,  illness 
and  retirement  would  therefore  not  affect 
the  ooerational  status  of  the  farm,  as  is 
the  case  under  existing  law.  Furthermore, 
the  options  for  expanded  ownership  In 
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title  n  are  not  available  to  large  corpo- 
rations, which  continue  to  be  covered 
under  title  I.  By  this  approach,  we  are 
able  to  recognize  present  realities  and 
accommodate  them  while  continuing  to 
support  the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  in  promoting  the  family  farm.  What 
we  have  said  is  that  a  qualified  recipient 
can  elect  to  own  up  to  1,600  acres,  and 
can  lease  up  to  an  additional  1,600  acres. 

An  additional  feature  of  title  II  is  that 
a  qualified  recipient  may  elect  to  lease 
lands  which  push  the  landholding  over 
the  3,200-acre  mark,  but  only  if  the  re- 
cipient pays  full  cost  for  the  water  suP' 
plied  for  lands  leased  in  excess  of  the 
1,600 -acre  base.  To  further  remove  the 
presence  of  what  could  be  viewed  as  a 
Federal  subsidy  on  this  water,  full  cost 
is  defined  as  the  share  of  the  project  con- 
struction cost  allocable  to  irrigation,  plus 
operation  and  maintenance  deficits,  plus 
interest  appUed  at  the  current  rate  ap- 
plicable to  15-year  U.S.  Treasury  obli- 
gations. Thus  there  can  be  no  argument 
about  a  continuing  subsidy  as  under 
other  suggested  full-cost  formulas,  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
financing of  its  debt  at  current  rates. 

Title  III  requires  that  all  leases  under 
both  existing  law  as  provided  in  title  I 
and  under  the  expanded  ownership  pro- 
visions of  title  II,  must  be  in  writing, 
cannot  be  for  a  term  of  more  than  10 
years,  and  must  contain  certification 
that  they  are  "arms  length"  transactions. 
Thus  we  prevent  a  situation  in  which  a 
sham  ownership  is  created  wherein  lands 
are  leased  on  terms  well  below  the  true 
market  value,  in  an  effort  to  circumvent 
the  intent  of  the  reclamation  laws. 

That  is,  Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of 
my  bill  in  a  nutshell.  I  believe  it  encom- 
passes a  reasonable,  workable,  and  con- 
structive approach  to  a  very  complex 
problem — one  which  all  the  various  par- 
ties should  'ue  willing  to  support.  It  pro- 
vides reasonable  limitations  and  condi- 
tions without  cutting  a  farmer's  ability  to 
do  just  a  little  bit  better  because  he  has 
the  ability  and  the  initiative  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  brief  outline  of  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
outline  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1867 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  amend  and  supplement  the  Act  of 
June  17.  1902,  and  Act  supplementary  there- 
to and  amendatory  thereof  (43  U.S.C.  371). 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Federal  recla- 
mation law." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(^1*  Th3  term  "Irrigation  water"  means 
wa-.;  made  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses from  the  operation  of  reclamation 
project  facilities  pursuant  to  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  "district"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, or  any  legal  entity  established  under 
State  law.  which  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  for  Irrleatlon  water. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  recla- 
mation law  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
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effect,  except  as  amended  in  title  I  of  this 
Act.  or  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  title  U 
of  this  Act  as  it  applies  to  those  electing  to 
qualify  under  title  II  provisions. 

TITLE   I— RECLAMATION   REFORM 

EESIOENCY   REPEALED 

Sec  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  hereafter  irrigation  water  made 
available  from  the  operation  of  reclamation 
project  facilities  shall  not  be  withheld  from 
delivery  to  any  project  lands  for  the  reaaon 
that  the  owners,  lessees  or  operators  there- 
of may  not  live  on  or  near  them. 

EQtnVALENCT 

Sec  102.  Wherever  an  acreage  limitation 
is  imposed  by  the  Federal  reclamation  law. 
including  this  Act.  the  Secretary  upon  the 
request  of  a  contracting  entity  shall  desig- 
nate by  rule  lands  under  the  applicable 
acreage  limitation  within  a  district  classi- 
fied as  having  Class  I  productive  potential 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  other  lands  of 
lesser  productive  potential.  Standards  and 
criteria  for  determination  of  land  claases 
pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  take  into 
account  all  factors  which  significantly  affect 
the  economic  feasibility  of  irrigated  agricul- 
ture. Including  but  not  limited  to,  soil  char- 
acteristics, crop  adaptability,  costs  of  crop 
production,  and  length  of  growing  season. 

BECORDABLE  CONTRACTS 

SEC.  105.  (a)  Irrigation  water  made  avail- 
able in  the  operation  of  reclamation  project 
facilities  constructed  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  delivered  for  use  in  the 
Irrigation  of  lands  held  in  excess  of  the 
acreage  limitations  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  law.  Including  this  Act,  unless 
and  unUl  the  owners  thereof  shall  have  exe- 
cuted a  recordable  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary requiring  the  disposal  of  their  interest 
In  such  excess  lands  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Such  reasonable  time  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  but  shall  not  exceed 
ten  years  after  the  initial  delivery  of  such 
water  to  those  lands  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions required  by  reclamation  laws  gen- 
erally. 

(b)  Lands  held  In  excess  of  the  acreage 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law,  including  this  Act,  which,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  receiving 
delivery  of  irrigation  water  made  available 
by  the  operation  of  existing  reclamation 
proiect  facilities  may  continue  to  receive 
such  dellvertes  only:  (1)  If  the  disposal  of 
the  owner's  Interest  In  such  lands  is  required 
by  an  existing  recordable  contract  with  the 
Secretary,  or  (2)  if  the  owners  of  such  lands 
are  actively  engaged  In  good  faith  jiegotla- 
tlons  with  the  Secretary  for  such  contracts: 
Provided,  That  such  deliveries  shall  continue 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  If  such  a  contract 
shall  not  by  then  have  been  executed. 

(c)  All  recordable  contracts  covering  ex- 
cess land  sales  shall  provide  that  a  power  of 
attorney  shall  vest  in  the  Secretary  to  sell 
any  excess  lands  not  disposed  of  by  the  own- 
ers thereof  within  the  period  of  time  speci- 
fied In  the  contracts.  In  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  the  Secretary  shall  sell  such  lands 
through  an  Impartial  selection  process  ac- 
cording to  such  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  estebllsh:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  shall  recover  for  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  for  the  land  and  Im- 
provements thereon  unrelated  to  Irrigation 
water  deliveries. 

(d)  The  periods  of  time  for  which  the 
disposal  of  excess  lands  may  have  been  re- 
quired under  recordable  contracts  executed 
under  the  Federal  reclamation  law.  Includ- 
ing this  Act.  are  hereby,  and  in  the  future 
shall  be.  extended  for  the  period  of  time 
in  which  the  Secretary  shall  have  withheld 
the  processing  or  approval  of  the  disposition 
of  such  lands,  whether  he  may  have  been 


compelled  to  do  so  by  court  order  or  whether 
he  may  have  declined  to  do  so  for  other 
reasons,  and  shall  t>e  added  to  the  period 
provided  by  such  contracts. 

(e)  Excess  lands  which  shaU  have  been 
disposed  of  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
recordable  contracts  executed  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  continue  to  receive  irrigation 
water  only: 

(1)  if  they  are  held  by  nonexcess  owners 
under  this  title,  or  qualified  recipients  un- 
der title  n:  and 

(2)  If  their  title  is  burdened  by  a  cove- 
nant prohibiting  their  sale,  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  after  their  original  dlspoeal  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  reclamation  law  or 
title  11  of  this  Act.  for  values  exceeding  tne 
sxmi  of  the  value  of  newly  added  improve- 
ments and  the  value  of  the  land  as  Increased 
by  market  appreciation  unrelated  to  the  de- 
livery of  irrigation  water.  Upon  expiration 
of  the  terms  of  such  covenant,  the  title  to 
such  lands  shall  be  freed  of  the  burden  of 
any  limitation  on  subsequent  sale  vaJues 
which  might  otherwise  be  Imposed  by  the 
operation  of  section  432e  of  title  43,  United 
States  Code. 

CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS  PROJECTS 

Sec  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  to  the  contrary,  neither  the 
acreage  limitation  requirements  nor  other 
provisions  of  the  Federal  reclamation  law, 
including  this  Act,  shall  be  applicable  to 
lands  receiving  benefits  from  Federal  water 
resources  projects  constructed  by  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  unless: 

(a)  the  project  has.  by  Federal  statute, 
explicitly  been  designated,  made  a  part  of. 
or  integrated  with  a  Federal  reclamation 
project;  or 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursu- 
ant to  his  authority  under  the  Federal  recla- 
mation law  has  provided  project  works  for 
the  control  or  conveyance  of  an  agricultural 
water  supply  for  the  lands  Involved:  or 

(c)  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  are.  by  Federal  statutes,  explicitly 
made  applicable  to  the  lands  involved. 

LEASING 

Sec  105.  Except  as  provided  in  title  n  of 
this  Act.  lands  which  are  leased,  or  subject 
to  an  option  to  lease  by  any  lessee  shall  not 
be  considered  In  the  application  of  the  acre- 
age limitations  provisions  of  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation law  to  the  landholding  of  the 
lessee. 

tfnJCAHLITT 

Sec  106.  Neither  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  Act  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  Federal  reclamation  law 
shall  prohibit  the  delivery  of  irrigation  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  any  lands: 

(a)  after  the  obligation  of  a  district  for 
the  repayment  of  the  construction  costs  of 
the  project  facilities  used  to  make  water 
aveiUable  for  delivery  to  such  lands  shall 
have  been  discharged,  whether  by  payment 
of  a  single  lump  sum,  by  payment  of  peri- 
odic installments  throughout  a  specified 
contract  term  or  by  such  payments  made  on 
an  accelerated  schedxile  chosen  by  the  ob- 
ligor: Provided.  That  where  any  contract 
has  been  or  may  be  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  the  Rehabilitation  and 
Betterment  Act  (Act  of  October  7,  1949.  63 
Stat.  724,  as  amended),  the  contracting  en- 
tity shall  have  the  additional  opOon  of 
adopting  a  form  of  repayment  consistent 
with  section  5(c)(2)  of  the  SmaU  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1956  (Act  of  August  6. 
1956.  70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended)  and  if  such 
form  of  repayment  is  adopted,  the  acreage 
limitation  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  shall  not  apply  solely  as  a  result  of 
the  indebtedness  under  such  contract:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  appropriate  con- 
tracting entity  or  owner  or  owners  of  land 
with  respect  to  which  the  contractual  re- 
payment   obligation    shall    have    been    dls- 
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charged  may  request,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
provide,  a  recordable  certificate  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  acreage  limitation  provisions 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  law  no  longer 
apply  to  such  lands; 

(b)  so  long  as  the  lands  thus  supplied  are 
held  by  a  bona  fide  religious  or  charitable 
organization  using  the  agricultural  produce 
from  the  land  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
thereof  for  charitable  purposes: 

(c)  so  long  as  the  lands  are  held  by  a 
trustee.  Individual  or  corporate.  In  a  fiduci- 
ary capacity  for  a  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whose  Interest  in  the  lands  served  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  Imposed  by  the  Federal  recla- 
mation law  or  title  II  of  this  Act; 

(d)  when  the  lands  served  receive  only  a 
temporary,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  supply 
made  possible  as  a  result  of — 

(1)  an  unusually  large  water  supply  not 
otherwise  storable  for  project  purposes;  or 

(2)  infrequent  and  otherwise  unmanaged 
flood  flows  of  short  duration; 

(e)  acquired  by  involuntary  foreclosure,  or 
similar  Involuntary  process  of  law,  by  bona 
flde  conveyance  in  satisfaction  of  mortgage, 
by  Inheritance,  by  devise:  Provided,  That  If. 
after  acquisition,  such  lands  are  not  quali- 
fied under  the  Federal  reclamation  law.  in- 
cluding this  Act.  they  shall  be  furnished 
temporarily  with  a  water  supply  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  such  acquisition; 

(f)  which  are  Isolated  tracts  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  economically  farmable  only 
if  they  are  included  in  a  larger  farming  op- 
eration but  which  may,  as  a  result  of  their 
inclusion  in  that  operation,  cause  it  to  ex- 
ceed the  acreage  limitations  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  law.  Including  this  Act; 

(g)  serve  with  a  temoorary  sunoly  of  Irri- 
gation water  under  contract  conditions  per- 
mitting the  withdrawal  of  such  water  from 
such  lands  for  later  use  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  purposes; 

CONTRACT    REQUIRED 

SBC.  107.  Irrigation  water  temporarily  made 
available  from  reclamation  facilities  In  ex- 
cess of  ordinary  quantities  not  otherwise 
storage  for  project  purposes  or  at  times  wh?n 
such  water  would  not  have  been  available 
without  the  operations  of  those  facilities, 
may  be  used  for  water  quality,  irrigation, 
municipal,  or  industrial  purposes  onlv  to  the 
extent  covered  by  a  contract  requiring  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  such  water,  exe'^uted  In 
accordance  with  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939.  or  other  aoDlicable  provisions  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws. 

VALDATION 

Sbc.  106.  (a)  Any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract between  the  Secretary  and  any  party 
to  a  contract  dealing  vrith  matters  arising 
under  the  Federal  Reclamation  laws  gen- 
erally may  be  validated  at  the  request  of  any 
non-Federal  party  to  such  contract  made  to 
the  Secretary  within  three  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Written  representations  relating  to  the 
acreage  limitation  provisions  of  Federal  rec- 
lamation law  which  were  In  effect  or  made 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  author- 
ized agents  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
with  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  contracting  en- 
tity may  be  validated  at  the  request  of  any 
non-Pederal  party  to  whom  such  written 
representation  was  made  within  three  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  request  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b),  transmit  it  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  Unless  the  Congress,  by  Joint  res- 
olution disapproves  the  application  within 
90  days  from  the  date  on  which  it  receives 
the  Secretary's  transmittal,  the  contraotiml 
provision  or  written  representation,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  request  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  validated. 


CONSEm  TO  ST7E 

Sec.  109.  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
available  in  law  or  equity,  any  party  to  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  providing  for 
water  service  or  for  the  repayment  of  the 
construction  costs  of  Federal  reclamation 
project  facilities  used  to  produce  irrigation 
water  may  bring  an  action  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  project  facilities  are  located,  and  only  in 
such  district,  for  mandatory  injunctive  or 
other  appropriate  relief  to  adjudicate,  con- 
firm, validate,  or  decree  the  contractual  right 
of  any  person  or  entity,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  contracting  entity,  who  is  the 
beneficiary  of  any  such  contract  and  to  re- 
form such  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  any  written  representation  con- 
cerning the  application  or  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  law  Including  this 
Act,  or  contracts  made  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  representative  to  such  party  or  his  prede- 
cessor m  interest.  Exclusive  Jurisdiction  for 
such  suit  is  hereby  vested  in  the  United 
States  district  court.  In  the  case  of  written 
representation,  if  the  court  finds,  on  the 
basts  of  the  evidence  submitted,  that  the 
party  would  not  have  entered  Into  the  con- 
tract or  accepted  the  interpretation  of  the 
contract  but  for  the  written  representations 
made  by  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
which  were  relied  on  by  those  using  such 
irrigation  water,  then  the  court  shall  order 
the  Secretary  to  reform  the  contract  to  con- 
form with  the  representations,  and  the  con- 
tract, as  reformed,  shall  be  considered  valid 
as  of  the  date  of  the  written  representation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
peal or  amend  any  existing  statutory  ex- 
emptions from  the  acreage  limitation  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  reclamation  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions and  shall  coUeot  all  data  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other 
provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  7.  1970 
(43  use.  4256),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
phrase  "for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  years"  following  the  term  "project 
water". 

(d)  Any  nonexcess  land  which  is  acquired 
Into  excess  status  pursuant  to  foreclosure 
or  other  process  of  law,  conveyance  in  satis- 
faction of  mortgage.  Inheritance,  or  devise, 
may  be  sold  at  its  fair  market  value  without 
regard  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
to  section  46  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
adjust  water  rights  charges,  to  grant  certain 
relief  on  the  Federal  Irrigation  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  25,  1926 
(43  U.S.C.  423e) :  Provided,  That  If  the  status 
of  mortgaged  land  changes  from  nonexcess 
into  excess  after  the  mortgage  Is  recorded 
and  is  subsequently  acquired  by  the  lender 
by  involuntary  foreclosure  or  similar  Invol- 
untary process  by  law,  by  bona  flde  convey- 
ance in  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage,  such 
land  may  be  sold  at  Its  fair  market  value. 

(e)  Beginning  October  1,  1982,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— OPTIONAL  EXPANDED 

OWNERSHIP 

DEFtNmONS 

Sec  201.  As  used  in  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "Individual"  means  any  nat- 
ural person,  including  his  or  her  spouse,  and 
Including  other  dependents  thereof  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  U.S.C.  162) . 

(b)  The  term  "qualified  recipient"  means 
an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  a  resident  alien  thereof  or  any  legal 
entity  established  under  State  or  FVderal 
law,  which  benefits  twenty-flve  such  individ- 
uals or  less. 

(c)  The  term  "landholdlng"  means  total 
Irrigable  acreage  of  one  or  more  tracts  of 


land  owned  or  operated  under  a  lease  which 
Is  served  with  Irrigation  water  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  term  "full  cost"  means  all  con- 
structlon  cr^ts  of  facilities  in  service  which 
are  properly  allocable  to  irrigation,  plus  all 
operation  amd  maintenance  deficits  funded, 
less  credit  for  payments,  with  Interest  on 
both  accruing  from  the  date  of  a  new  or 
amended  contract  pursuant  to  this  title  on 
costs  outstanding  at  that  date,  or  from  the 
date  Incurred  in  the  case  of  costs  arising 
subsequent  to  the  new  or  amended  contract, 
and  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  Issuance. 

AMENDMENTS   OF  CONTRACTa 

Sec.  202.  Any  provision  of  any  contract  ex- 
isting between  the  Secretary  and  any  party 
pursuant  to  Federal  reclamation  laws  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 
amended  to  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  the  Secretary  shall  so  amend 
such  contractual  provisions  at  the  request 
of  the  non-Federal  party  to  such  a  contract. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become  ap- 
plicable to  any  such  contract  and  to  such 
party  only  upon  amendment  of  the  contract. 

DELIVERY   or   WATER 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  the  amendment  of  a 
district's  contract  to  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  the  law  to  the  contrary, 
irrigation  water  may  be  delivered  to  a  quail- 
fled  recipient  for  xise  in  the  irrigation  of  a 
landholdlng  of  not  more  than  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  acres  of  Class  I  lands,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  such 
landholdlng  may  be  owned  by  the  quallfled 
recipient :  Pnovided  further.  That  lands  leased 
for  a  term  of  one  year  or  less  for  the  purpose 
of  water  management  and  conservation  in 
years  of  Inadequate  project  water  supply 
shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of  a  land- 
holding  solely  because  of  having  been  so 
leased. 

(b)  Irrigation  water  may  be  delivered  to 
lands  leased  in  excess  of  a  landholdlng  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred  acres  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  as  described  In  subsection 
(a) .  only  If  "full  cost"  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion 201  (d)  of  this  Act  Is  paid  for  such  water 
as  Is  assignable  to  those  lands  leased  In  ex- 
cess of  a  landholdlng  of  sixteen  hundred 
acres. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  a  landholdlng 
exceeds  three  thousand  two  hundred  acres, 
the  Secretary  shall  atdd  to  any  landholdlng 
held  directly  by  an  individual,  whether  by 
ownership  or  lease,  that  portion  of  any  land- 
holding  held  by  a  legal  entity  or  entitles  op- 
erating as  a  quallfled  recipient  from  which 
that  Individual  benefits  as  an  owner  In  pro- 
portion to  that  ownership. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  full 
cost  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  apply  a  duty  of  water  to  lands  within 
a  given  district  based  upon  the  average  duty 
of  project  water  delivered  to  lands  within 
the  district  each  year  for  a  period  of  five 
years  preceding  the  year  in  which  water  is 
currently  being  delivered.  Absent  such  a  his- 
tory, the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  aver- 
age duty  of  water  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  may  be  available,  and  such  other  perti- 
nent data  as  he  may  determine. 

TITLE  ni— LEASING  REQUIREMENTS 
Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  P^deral  reclamation  law  includ- 
ing this  Act.  lands  which  receive  Irrigation 
water  may  be  leased  only  if  the  lease  instru- 
ment is: 

(1)  written;  and 

(2)  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 
including  any  options  exercisable  by  the 
lessor. 
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In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  lessee  which 
includes  a  legal  description  of  the  leased 
land,  the  term  of  the  lease,  and  a  certification 
that  the  rent  paid  reflecte  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  irrigation  water  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  land.  .    ^    ..  . 

Sec.  302.  Any  lease  In  effect  as  of  the  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  within  ten 
years  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

THE    RECUIMATION    REFORM    ACI    OF    1981 
SUMMARY 

The  bin  provides  options  for  treatment 
under  Federal  reclamation  laws.  Title  I 
leaves  existing  law  in  place  as  to  acreage 
limitations  and  leasing,  but  makes  necessary 
amendments  regarding  residency,  equiva- 
lency, exemptions,  validation,  consent  to  sue, 
etc.  Title  II  provides  a  mechanism  for  Indl- 
viduaU  and  legal  entitles  benefiting  25  indi- 
viduals or  less  to  operate  landholdings  of  up 
to  3,200  acres  so  long  as  not  more  than  1,600 
acres  Is  owned.  In  addition,  lands  in  excess 
of  3,200  acres  may  be  operated  under  lease 
If  full  cost  for  the  project  water  Is  paid  for 
all  lands  leased  In  excess  of  1,600  acres.  Title 
III  provides  that  all  leases  under  reclamation 
law  must  be  (1)  written;  (2)  at  arms  length; 
and  (3)  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
/.    Title  I — Reclamation  reform 

A.  Residency  requirement  repealed. 

B.  Equivalency  applied  at  the  request  of 
a  contracting  entity. 

C.  Disposal  of  excess  lands  by  impartial 
process  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

D.  Extends  time  for  disposal  of  excess 
lands  which  have  been  delayed  by  Secretarial 
action  or  Court  order. 

E.  Exemptions:  After  payout  (accelerated 
or  lump  sum);  Bona  fide  charitable  organi- 
zations; Fiduciaries;  Unusually  wet  years  or 
flood  flows;  Involuntary  process  of  law; 
Isolated  tracts;  Municipal  and  Industrial 
uses  per  contract;  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects; and 

P.  Provides  for  validation  of  existing  con- 
tracts, and  certain  written  instruments. 

G.  Provides  consent  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  be  sued  on  contract  provisions. 
II.   Title   II — OptioTMl   expanded  ownership 

A.  Provides  that  any  Individual  may  receive 
project  water  for  a  landholdlng  of  up  to  3,200 
acres,  provided  that  not  more  than  1,600 
acres  may  be  '  -vned. 

B.  Project  water  may  be  suppUed  to  lands 
leased  in  excess  of  3.200  acres.  If  full  cost  Is 
paid,  for  project  water  used  on  lands  leased 
In  excess  of  1,600  acres. 

C.  Full  cost  Is  defined  as  construction  costs 
allocable  to  Irrigation  plus  all  operation  and 
maintenance  deficits  funded.  Interest  shall 
be  applied  at  the  rate  applicable  to  15-year 
U.S.  Treasury  obligations. 

///.  Title  III 
Provides  that  all  leases  under  both  existing 
law  and  this  Act  must  be:  written,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ten  years;  and  at  arm's 
length.  Existing  lessees  are  given  ten  years 
to  comply  with  these  provisions. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.   569 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  569,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  certain  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenditures. 

s.  sgs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  895,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  provisions 
for  an  additional  10  years,  to  extend 
certain  other  provisions  for  an  additional 
7  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtohih,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatlx)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    1649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihah,  Uie 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1645,  a  bill  to 
let  funds  in  individual  retirwnent  ac- 
counts be  used  to  purchase  collectibles. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLBTION     93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Motkowski)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution  to 
clarify  that  it  is  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  rely 
on  the  competitive  private  enterprise 
system  to  provide  needed  goods  and 
services. 

SENATE    JOINT    RE80LUTI0K    12S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  123,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  32,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution authorizing  a  bust  or  statue  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.,  Jr.,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Capitol. 

SENATE  RESOLtrnON  SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatek) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thtjrmgnd)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  98,  a  rosolu- 
lution  to  designate  February  of  each  year 
as  "American  History  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLirriON  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 209,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  should  pay  care- 
ful deference  to  the  specific  provlsiwis 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  requiring 
broad  regional  and  economic  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  In  their  consid- 
eration of  nominees  to  the  Board. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   341 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Kxon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 242,  a  resolution  regarding  SALT  11. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weiokix,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoBo), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
uahs)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  630  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  HJl.  4560,  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sepember  30, 1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickzr,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  631  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  4560,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wocker.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  632  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  4560,  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


CXDMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  STATE.  AND 
THE  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—H.R.  4169 

AMENDMENT  NO.  636 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  WEKTKER  proposed  an  ameid- 
ment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the,  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SECOND  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.  63S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
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Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  aftd  Mr. 
Chiles)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMriTEE  OK  THK  BITOCET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  hear  tes- 
timony relating  to  S.  193,  the  Tax  Ex- 
penditure Limitation  and  Control  Act, 
on  Tuesday,  November  24  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  are 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy;  Norman 
Ture,  Under  Secretary.  Department  of 
the  Treasury;  Alice  Rivlin,  Director. 
Congressional  Budget  Office;  Paul  R. 
McDaniel.  professor  of  law,  Boston  Col- 
lege; and  Fred  Wertheimer,  president. 
Common  Cause. 

For  more  information,  contact  Lynn 
Pearson  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-0544. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMriTEE   ON   THE   JT70ICIABT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
Thursday,  November  19,  to  discuss  Gov- 
ernment merger  policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT    COMMMTEE    ON    INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  November  19,  at  10  a.m..  to 
hold  a  full  committee  meeting  to  receive 
a  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXTBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY,  NT7CLEAR  PROLIFER- 
ATION,   AND    GOVERNMENT    PROCESEF3 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation, 
and  Government  Processes  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  November  19, 
at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  nuclear 
proliferation  policy  and  the  implication 
of  new  technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT   FOR   DIXON-PERCY    EM- 
BARGO AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Dixon-Percy 
amendment  that  the  Senate  passed  on 
November  12.  This  amendment  would 
prohibit  embargoes  of  American  agri- 
cultural products  unless  such  a  restric- 


tion is  part  of  an  across-the-board  ban 
on  all  products. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  because 
such  an  assurance  is  greatly  needed  to 
insure  that  the  American  farmer,  and 
the  agriculture  industry  in  general,  is 
not  singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  for- 
eign policy  actions  intended  to  benefit 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  do  have  one  problem  vith  the 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  and  that  is 
its  1985  effective  date.  As  originally  pro- 
posed the  amendment  would  have  taken 
effect  immediately.  I  favored  this  orig- 
inal date  because  I  believed  that  the 
protections  afforded  farmers  by  this 
amendment  were  needed  right  away  and 
should  not  be  postponed  for  4  years. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  how- 
ever, accepted  the  change  in  the  effec- 
tive date.  The  amendment,  even  In  its 
altered  form,  is  of  great  importance  to 
agriculture.  I  therefore  supported  it  with 
this  one  reservation. 

Agriculture  is  of  supreme  importaince 
to  this  country  and  its  trade  position. 
Exports  of  agricultural  products  totaled 
some  $42  billion  in  1980  and  are  esti- 
mated to  top  $45  billion  in  1981.  Ap- 
proximately 22  percent  of  the  American 
labor  force  is  involved  in  agriculture. 

The  profound  impact  of  disruptions  on 
this  vital  sector  of  our  economy,  Mr. 
President,  cannot  be  treated  lightly.  This 
amendment  recognizes  the  importance 
of  agriculture  by  insuring  that  Congress 
will  have  a  voice  in  future  embargoes. 
The  pending  amendment  permits  the 
President  to  impose  an  embargo  of  agri- 
culture products  for  a  maximum  of  60 
days. 

During  this  time  Congress  can  decide 
whether  or  not  to  extend  it  for  a  longer 
period.  If  the  Congress  determines  that 
the  embargo  should  not  be  extended, 
then  the  matter  ends  there  and  the  em- 
bargo expires. 

In  January  of  1980,  when  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  was  imposed  in  response 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  American  farmer  was  generally  in 
support  of  the  action.  The  patriotism  of 
the  farming  community  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  past  and  this  time 
was  no  exception. 

As  the  embargo  stretched  on  and  on, 
however,  and  as  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Soviets  were  able  to  obtain  the  grain 
they  needed  elsewhere,  patience  wore 
thin.  Farmers  had  been  willing  to  accept 
a  fair  embargo,  but  this  one  was  not  fair 
and.  worse  still,  it  was  ineffectual. 

The  agricultural  sector  was  left  hang- 
ing for  month  after  month.  Under  this 
amendment,  this  could  not  happen 
again. 

It  is  essential.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
sector  of  the  economy  that  is  so  vital  to 
our  balance  of  trade  not  be  hampered  by 
a  selective  embargo  of  Indefinite  dura- 
tion; 20  percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  are 
agricultural  products.  This  represents 
our  single  largest  category  of  exports. 

We  cannot  jeopardize  all  the  time,  ef- 
fort, and  money  that  have  gone  into  the 
developing  of  foreign  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products  by  the  continua- 
tion of  an  uncertain  embargo  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  endorse  the  Dixon- 


Percy  amencitment  and  urge  my  House 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.** 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  presently  consider- 
ing the  reform  of  the  Federal  criminal 
code,  and  is  working  on  a  bill  known  as 
S.  1630.  There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  surrounding  this  legislation, 
and  it  deserves  careful  study. 

Recently,  the  Heritage  Foundation 
published  an  analysis  of  various  com- 
ponents of  the  Criminal  Code  Reform, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Nicholas  E.  Calio,  of  the 
Washington  Legal  Foundation.  Mr. 
Calio's  observations  go  into  great  de- 
tail on  some  of  the  problems  associated 
with  so  monumental  an  effort.  He  con- 
cludes : 

Whether  the  set  will  accomplish  Its  goal 
of  streamlining  criminal  law  to  effect  better 
and  fairer  criminal  Justice  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  a 
measure  as  monumental  as  criminal  code  re- 
form absolutely  needs  deliberate  and  careful 
consideration. 

Haste,  In  this  case,  will  be  the  enemy  of 
responsible  legislation.  This  is  particularly 
true  because  all  Federal  legislation  of  the 
type  and  magnitude  of  S.  1630  has  a  "teach- 
ing" effect  on  the  States.  Many  states  can  be 
expected  to  use  S.  1630,  if  adopted,  as  model 
legislation  and  the  bill's  defects  will  ripple 
across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Calio's 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  study  follows: 
(From   the  Heritage  Foundation,   Nov.   10, 

18B1) 

Tub  Cruhnal  Code  Reform   Act  or   1981 

(S.  1630) 

INTKODTTCnON 

Congress  has  been  working  on  a  massive 
recodification  of  federal  criminal  laws  for 
well  over  a  decade.  The  most  recent  incarna- 
tion of  this  legislative  effort  is  S.  1630  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1981.  Its  stated 
purpose  Is  the  consolidation  and  simplifica- 
tion of  all  federal  criminal  laws  in  order  "to 
establish  Justice"  by  "defining  and  providing 
notice  of  conduct  that  Indefensibly  threatens 
harm  to  those  Individual  or  public  interests 
for  which  federal  protection  ...  is  appro- 
priate"; "prescribing  appropriate  sanctions 
for  engaging  In  such  conduct  .  .  .";  and 
"establishing  a  system  of  expeditious  pro- 
cedures" to  enforce  the  sanctions. 

The  Act  was  introduced  by  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  (R-S.C),  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1981.  and  is  co-sponsored  by  Senators 
Blden  (D-Del).  Hatch  (R-Uteh).  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.).  Denton  (R-Ala),  DeConcinl  CD- 
Ariz.).  Simpson  (R-Wy.).  and  Specter  (R-Pa) 

S.  1630  Is  42.S  papes  long  and  goes  far  be- 
yond a  "recodification"  of  federal  criminal 
law.  A  Heritage  Foundation  Issue  Bulletin 
of  July  1980  called  S.  lesO's  predecessor  in 
the  96th  Congress.  S.  1722.  "[o|ne  of  the 
most  potentially  far-reaching — and.  Iron- 
ically, perhaps  one  of  the  least  generally 
understood — legislative  proposals  of  the  past 
decade.  .  .  ." 

The  same  statement  is  true  of  S.  1630. 
Despite  its  lengthy  history  and  ouantity  of 
co-sponsors,  the  present  reform  bill  contains 
all  or  moist  of  the  defects  which  infected  its 
predecessors.  It  seeks  not  only  to  recodify, 
but  to  revise  and  extend  all  existing  federal 
criminal  law.  As  such,  the  Act  attempts  too 
much  and  suffers  from  major  theoretical, 
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practical  and  phllonophlcal  defecto.  No  one. 
not  even  the  drafters,  seems  to  understand 
fully  the  impact  of  this  proposed  revision. 

To  evaluate  this  legislation  Is  to  begin  with 
the  question :  does  It  accomplish  its  purpose? 
The  answer  is  In  part  found  by  examining 
statements  in  last  years  Judiciary  Committee 
Report  on  the  substantially  similar  bill  from 
the  last  Congress.  S.  1723.' 

The  report  of  January  17,  1980.  aUtes  that 
the  purpose  of  criminal  code  reform  is  "to 
restructure  Federal  criminal  law  so  as  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  ends  of  justice  In  their  broadest 
sense — justice  to  the  individual  and  J\istlce 
to  society  as  a  whole."  The  report  also  quotes 
remarka  by  Senator  Kennedy  published  In 
the  May  3,  1977,  Congressional  Record: 

"The  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act . .  .  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  attempt  In  200 
years  to  reorganize  and  streamline  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  criminal  Justice.  It  Is 
a  major  imdertaklng,  of  critical  importance 
to  our  people.  As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  *n 
recent  months,  I  view  this  legislation  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  the  critical  problem  of  crime 
In  America." 

The  need  to  "streamline"  federal  criminal 
laws  by  virtue  of  a  wholesale  overhaul  is 
based  upon  the  belief  expressed  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  report  that  present  "statu- 
tory criminal  law  on  the  Federal  level  is  often 
a  hodgepodge  of  conflicting,  contradictory, 
and  imprecise  laws  with  little  relevance  to 
each  other  or  to  the  state  of  the  criminal  law 
as  a  whole."  If  the  goal  of  the  criminal  law 
reform  is  to  streamline  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  In  order  to  better  address  the 
problem  of  crime  in  America,  then  the  answer 
to  whether  S.  1630  will  achieve  these  goals  is 
open  to  serious  question. 

To  the  extent  that  the  bill  would  ellmi- 
nat«  genuinely  archaic  provisions  of  the 
present  code  or  do  away  with  needless  dupU- 
catlon  and  conflicting  or  vague  language, 
the  legislation  is  laudable  and  little  ground 
for  substantive  controversy  exists.  However, 
the  bill  in  fact  fails  to  clarify  the  vagaries 
of  criminal  law  and,  as  previously  noted,  goes 
far  beyond  recodification  and  clarification. 
In  addition,  despite  the  widespread  belief 
that  violent  crime  is  America's  most  critical 
law  enforcement  problem,  the  bill  appears 
to  ease  standards  and  penalties  for  such 
offenses  while  simultaneously  adopting  a 
strong  antl-buslne38  posture  by  significantly 
expanding  the  potential  criminal  liability  of 
busineases. 

TTie  Act  also  would  repeal  provisions  which 
make  It  Illegal  to  conspire  to  overthrow  the 
United  States  government  and  to  teach  or 
advocate  overthrow.  Meanwhile,  penalties 
for  crimes  such  as  rape,  importing  porno- 
graphic materials,  and  drug  trafficking  would 
be  reduced.  Yet  S.  1630  is  much  tougher  on 
"white  collar  crime.''  It  would  allow  corpo- 
rations to  be  prosecuted  for  the  acts  of 
agents  acting  without  the  authority  of  the 
company  as  well  as  for  offenses  like  "rack- 
eteering" based  uj>on  two  or  more  technical 
violations  of  the  securities  laws.  Business 
fines  would  be  increased  radically  and  a  new 
civil  action  would  require  companies  to  no- 
tify customer/victims  of  alleged  company 
offenses. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  provi- 
sions which  have  been  inadequately 
examined. 

HISTORY    OF    criminal    CODE    RETORK 

8.  1630's  long  history  dates  from  1952  when 
the  American  Law  Institute  began  drafting 
a  "Model  Penal  Code."  Ten  years  later,  the 
Council  of  the  American  Law  IiLStitute  pub- 
lished the  "Proposed  Official  Draft"  of  the 
Model  Penal  Oode. 

In  1966.  Congress  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 


>  A  Judiciary  Committee  Report  has  not  yet 
been  Issued  on  S.  1630. 


Laws.  The  Commlaslon.  whose  chairman  was 
former  California  Governor  Edmund  B. 
Brown,  submitted  its  recommendations  to 
Congress  and  the  President  m  a  Final  Report 
on  January  7. 1971.  The  Report  was  intended 
as  a  "work  basis"  for  congressional  choices. 
Extensive  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  followed  during  1971 
and  1972. 

On  January  4.  1973.  Senators  John  McClel- 
lan.  Roman  Hruska.  and  Sam  Ervln.  all  of 
whom  served  on  the  Brown  Commission,  in- 
troduced S.  1.  the  first  In  a  series  of  omnibus 
bills  to  reform,  revise,  and  recodify  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code.  Similar  bills  have  been 
considered— without  passage— In  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  the  Criminal 
Code  refonn  bill  was  known  as  S.  1437.  It  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  November  15,  1977,  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  January  30.  1978.  None  of 
the  various  bills,  however,  has  ever  reached 
a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  and  the 
many  changes  that  have  been  worked  on  suc- 
cessive versions  are  evident  In  the  hearmgs 
and  reports  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures,  a  record  that  encompas=es 
some  11.750  pages  of  testimony,  sutements. 
and  exhibits  In  18  volumes  of  hearings  con- 
ducted during  1971,  1972.  1973.  1974.  1976. 
1977.  and  1979  under  the  overall  title  "Re- 
form of  the  Federal  Crimtoal  Laws." 

During  the  93rd.  94th.  95th.  and  96th  Con- 
gresses. the»e  hearings  have  been  supple- 
mented by  detailed  Committee  reports  of 
great  length  and  comprehensiveness:  the 
most  recent  report  (Senate  Report  No.  9«- 
553.  "Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1979." 
January  17.  1980)  runs  1,517  pages.  (The 
hearings  recently  held  on  S.  1630  have  not 
been  transcribed.) 

The  hearings  contain  detailed  pro  and  con 
analyses  by  some  of  the  nation's  most  emi- 
nent legal  authorities,  representatives  of 
concerned  special  interest  groups,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

An  examination  of  selected  provisions  of 
the  bill  underscores  the  deflclencles  charac- 
teristic of  the  enUre  bill,  the  changes  it  will 
effect  In  existing  law.  and  Its  anti-business 
bias. 

WORDS  AND  DEFINmONS 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  deficiency 
in  S.  1630  is  that  it  replaces  statutory  lan- 
guage enhanced  and  Illuminated  by  hundreds 
of  years  of  common  law  development  with 
new  words  and  definitions  subject  to  de  novo 
interpretation  by  a  modem  federal  Judiciary 
which  already  Is  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
Its  caseload. 

Furthermore,  the  definitions  In  different 
sections  relate  to  one  another  In  such  a  way 
that  cross  reference  Is  necessary  to  fully  un- 
derstand the  bill. 

Chapter  3  of  the  bill,  for  Instance,  deflnes 
the  culpable  states  of  mind  and  the  proof 
necessary  for  each.  It  identifies  four  states 
of  mind:  intentional,  knowing,  reckless,  and 
negligent. 

It  then  applies  these  states  of  mind  to 
three  possible  situations:  conduct,  an  exist- 
ing circumstance,  and  a  result.  The  state  of 
mind  necessary  to  convict  varies  with  each 
situation. 

Not  only  is  this  type  of  codification  con- 
fusing, it  eliminates  the  traditional  concepts 
of  mens  rea  (guilty  mind  or  criminal  intent) 
and  culpability  developed  over  the  last  400 
years  of  Anglo-American  Jurisprudence. 

Chanter  3  alone  could  alter  federal  crim- 
inal law  fundament'.lly  as  each  federal  dis- 
trict Judge  struggles  to  define  the  new  terms 
in  his  own  fashion. 

Numerous  states  of  mind  now  exist  which 
apply  to  particular  offenses  and  which  have 


been  developed  through  case  law  as  needed. 
Ellminatmg  this  t>ody  of  law  through  "codi- 
fication" may  simplify  the  process,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  improve  criminal  justice  and 
may  well  be  a  step  backward. 

Under  the  bill,  each  federal  criminal  law 
has  been  codified  and  defined  to  be  compre- 
hensive and  Inclusive.  These  definitions  have 
extended  the  reach  of  each  federal  violation; 
Just  bow  far  and  what  conduct  the  new  in- 
terpretation wUl  reach  will  depend  on  inno- 
vative and  aggressive  prosecutors  who  may 
attempt  to  expand  their  authority.  At  this 
time,  however.  It  Is  impossible  to  foresee  all 
the  areas  of  potential  abuse. 

Reviewing  a  few  offenses  covered  by  the  bill 
exposes  some  of  the  difficulties  which  should 
be  examined  carefully  by  Congress. 

INCHOATE     OPTEHSES  :     EXPANSIONS 

S.  1630  contains  three  Inchoate  offenses: 
attempt,  conspiracy,  and  solicitation.  The 
proposed  code  expands  federal  jurisdiction  in 
defining  these  crimes  and  In  its  procedural 
approach  to  these  Inchoate  offenses. 
Attempt 

Z.  1630  creates  a  federal  "attempt"  statute. 
Currently,  no  such  federal  statute  exists;  only 
specific  attempts  in  relation  to  particular 
crimes  are  punishable.  The  most  important 
conceptual  problem  with  the  "attempt"  pro- 
vision Is  that  it  mixes  contradictory  concepts. 

WhUe  requiring  as  a  culpable  state  of  mind 
that  an  individual  "intentionally  engages  in 
conduct,"  It  also  provides  that  such  conduct 
need  only  "in  fact,  constitute  a  substantial 
step  toward  the  commission  of  the  crime."  * 

Section  302(a)  (1)  provides  that  conduct  Is 
"Intentional"  if  it  is  a  "conscious  objective 
or  desire  to  engage  In  the  conduct." 

Section  303(a)  (1),  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides that  "no  state  of  mmd  must  be  proved 
with  respect  to  a  particular  element  of  an 
offense  or  .  .  .  speclfled  ...  as  existing  or 
occurring  'in  fact.' " 

These  two  sections  contradict  each  other, 
thus  badly  confusing  the  definition  of  "at- 
tempt" as  embodied  In  S.  1630. 

This  section  also  eliminates  the  common 
law  defenses  of  le^al  impossibility  and 
merger.  Under  common  law.  legal  impossi- 
bility has  constituted  a  defense  to  an  at- 
tempt charge.  Legal  impossibility  exists  If 
the  defendant  did — or  could  do — all  of  the 
things  he  intended  to  do  but  nonetheless 
actuaUy  did  not  violate  the  law.  Now.  Sec- 
tion 1001(c)(1)  provides  that  even  If  com- 
pletion of  the  act  would  not  violate  the  law. 
"if  the  crime  could  have  been  committed 
had  the  circumstances  been  as  the  actor 
believed  them  to  be"  then  the  actor  Is  guilty 
of  breaking  the  law.  Thus,  individuals  can 
now  be  convicted  of  what  might  he  termed 
"thought  crime." 

Similarly.  Section  1001(c)(2)  eliminates 
the  merger  defense  by  which  an  individual 
cannot  be  held  legally  accoimtable  under 
common  law  for  both  attempting  and  com- 
pleting a  crime;  the  attempt  was  logically 
held  to  be  merged  Into  the  greater  offense. 
All  of  the  above  points  raise  the  Question  of 
whether  the  attempt  statute  will  streamline 
the  administration  of  jiistlce.* 


»  "Substantial  step"  is  not  defined. 

»It  bears  noting  that  Section  1001(b). 
which  provides  an  "affirmative  defense"  to 
attempt,  contains  a  trap  In  connection  with 
Section  1326  of  the  Act  which  makes  It  a 
crime  to  tamper  with  physical  evidence.  For 
Instance,  under  the  code,  a  manufacturer  of 
a  product  could  manufacture  an  item  that 
tiuns  out  to  violate  some  statute  While  he 
lacked  Intent  to  violate  the  law.  It  has  "In 
fact"  occurred  and  he  could  be  emlty  of 
"attempt."  AssvmlnT  he  dlsrcers  the  nrob- 
lem  prior  to  shloping  the  product  and  pro- 
ceeds to  destroy  It.  he  could  be  charged  and 
convicted  for  tampering  with  physical  evi- 
dence as  that  off?nse  Is  described  In  the  pro- 
posed SecUon  1325. 
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Conspiracy 
The  language  of  the  proposed  conspiracy 
provtBlon.  Section  1002,  could  be  Interpreted 
In  ways  which  greatly  expand  the  concept  of 
conspiracy  beyond  Ita  curre.it  meaning  in 
common  law.  As  written,  this  section  could 
cover  unilateral  activity  by  a  single  co- 
conspirator. 

solicitation 

Criminal  solicitation  Is  an  entirely  new 
concept,  ihe  definition  of  solicitation  embod- 
ied in  Section  1003  is  extremely  broad  and 
subject  to  abuse.  For  example,  under  the 
common  law.  conduct  preparatory  to  an  In- 
choate offense  Is  not  criminal — one  cannot  be 
guilty  of  attempted  conspiracy.  Now.  it  seems, 
two  Inchoate  offenses,  taken  together,  sould 
constitute  criminal  conduct. 

INCHOATE    OFFENSES :     LlMrTATlONS — NATIONAL 
SECtTUTT    niPUCATIONS 

Unlike  the  provisions  which  expand  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction.  SecUon  1004  of  S.  1630  dra- 
matically changes  the  common  law  In  a  way 
that  has  grave  Implications  for  national  se- 
curity. The  Act  provides  that  there  can  be 
no  attempt,  conspiracy,  or  solicitation  for  a 
number  of  specified  offenses. 

Almost  all  of  these  offenses  relate  to  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  government 
or  to  matters  affecting  public  order  and  the 
administration  of  Justice.  For  example,  at- 
tempting, conspiring,  or  soliciting  to  obstruct 
military  recruitment,  to  Incite  mutiny  or  de- 
sertion, or  to  fall  to  register  for  the  draft, 
among  other  things,  would  not  constitute 
criminal  activity. 

Soliciting  to  defraud  the  government 
would  also  be  legal.  In  short,  unless  a  person 
participates  directly  in  anti-government  ac- 
tivities, he  cannot  be  held  responsible.  Thus, 
these  limitations  Invite  pressure  groups  to 
provoke  unlawful  anti-government  conduct 
without  being  held  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

ANTI-RACKETEERINC   AND  RELATED  PROVISIONS 

A  number  of  provisions  In  the  bill  related 
to  antl-racketeerlng  efforts  constitute,  when 
read  together,  a  threat  to  bu.slness  inter- 
ests. Under  Section  1802,  a  company  could  be 
convicted  of  racketeering  based  upon  two 
technical  securities  violations  simply  because 
the  definition  of  racketeering  activity  Is  so 
exhaustive. 

Moreover,  a  new  civil  damage  action  is  cre- 
ated by  Section  4101  for  anyone  Injured  in 
his  personal  business  or  property  by  "rack- 
eteering" activity.  Relief  includes  treble  dam- 
ages as  well  as  attorney  and  Investigative 
fees. 

Section  4011  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Initiate  a  civil  Injunctive  proceeding 
to  restrain  "racketeering"  activities.  Section 
4013  provides  the  Attorney  General  the  addi- 
tional authority  to  serve  a  Civil  Investiga- 
tive Demand  requiring  any  person  to  pro- 
duce any  material  relevant  to  the  civil  pro- 
ceeding under  Section  4011.  The  Attorney 
General  may  therefore  obtain  discovery  in  a 
civil  action  which  can  be  used  In  a  subse- 
quent criminal  action.  The  potential  for 
abxise  of  such  a  powerful  tool  Is  awesome. 
liabhitt  of  organization  for  conduct  of 

AGENT 

Section  402  of  the  proposed  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  criminal  liability  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  an  agent,  lacks  a 
statutory  predecessor  and  appears  to  expand 
the  law  of  agency.  The  entire  section  is 
riddled  vrith  vague  language  subject  to  broad 
interpretation.  It  provides  criminal  liability 
for  an  offense  if  the  agent's  conduct:  "occurs 
In  the  performance  of  matters  within  the 
scope  of  the  ogent's  employment  or  author- 
ity and  Is  Intended  by  the  agent  to  benefit 
the  organization." 

Three  separate  determinations,  all  subject 
to  a  broad  reading,  are  required:  Is  the  act 
within  the  scope  of  employment:  Is  It  within 
the  agent's  authority:  is  It  Intended  to  bene- 
fit the  corporation? 


The  latter  two  points  are  moat  trouble- 
some. Under  present  law,  a  corporation  may 
not  be  held  criminally  liable  for  the  conduct 
of  an  agent  acting  with  only  "apparent"  au- 
thority: for  liability,  the  authority  must  be 
"actual"  or  "implied."  Ibis  distinction  is  not 
made  In  Section  402.  Hence,  a  company  could 
specifically  forbid  certain  conduct  and, 
though  not  criminally  culpable  In  any  mean- 
ingful sense,  still  be  branded  and  punished 
as  a  criminal. 

Moreover,  experience  with  the  "Intended  to 
benefit  the  corporation"  language  teaches 
that  it  is  subject  to  abuse.  The  conduct  of  an 
employee  wholly  motivated  by  self-aggran- 
dizement may  always  be  Interpreted  as  bene- 
fiting the  company  in  some  way,  even  If  the 
company  Is  being  cheated  by  the  agent. 
While  senior  management  may  not  have  de- 
sired the  dubious  benefits  which  flow  from 
Illegal  conduct,  the  agent  will  likely  main- 
tain during  Investigation  and  trial  that  his 
actions  were  Intended  to  benefit  the 
organization. 

Finally,  Section  402(b)  holds  a  corporation 
criminally  liable  for  the  failure  of  its  agent 
to  perform  a  duty  specifically  Imposed  on  an 
organization  by  law.  Taking  the  broad  range 
of  regulatory  and  other  duties  Imposed  by 
law,  together  with  other  sections  of  S.  1630 
which  provide  that  reckless  Ignorance  of  cir- 
cumstances Is  no  bar  to  prosecution,  the  Im- 
pact of  this  provision  could  be  enormous. 

In  short,  Section  402  Is  a  boon  to  prosecu- 
tors who  are  politically  ambitious,  hostile  to 
"big  business,"  or  hungry  for  the  publicity 
emanating  from  Indicting  a  corporation.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  moreover,  has  always 
favored  expanding  corporate  criminal  liabil- 
ity for  the  acts  of  agents  and  employees. 
Mtnu>EB 

The  murder  statute.  Section  1601,  signifi- 
cantly expands  federal  Jurisdiction.  The  tra- 
ditional common  law  terms  "kill"  or  "kill- 
ing" are  replaced  by  the  phrase  "Intention- 
ally causes  the  death  of." 

In  addition,  under  the  Act  murder  Is  com- 
mitted if  one  "engages  in  conduct  by  which 
he  causes  the  death  of  another  person  un- 
der circumstances  manifesting  an  extreme 
Indifference  to  human  life." 

Any  experienced  lawyer  passably  aware  of 
both  criminal  and  product  liability  law 
must  shudder  at  the  invitation  for  abuse 
provided  by  the  language  In  this  section. 
For  example,  the  "extreme  indifference" 
language,  as  Interpreted  by  product  liability 
case  jurie.^.  is  an  extremely  low  standard: 
that  Is,  almost  any  corporate  conduct  Is 
found  to  manifest  an  "extreme  indifference." 

To  extend  this  interpretation  to  criminal 
law  hardly  seems  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

SENTENCE  OF  FINE 

The  proposed  Section  2201  dramatically  in- 
creases criminal  fines  for  corporations  and 
organizations  from  their  c"rrent  l-vel  of  be- 
tween $1,000  and  810,000  to  81,000.000  for  a 
felony  and  $100,000  for  a  misdemeanor.  With 
the  myriad  of  federal  regulations,  technical 
violations  are  Increasingly  likely.  The  new 
high  fines  would  Impose  an  enormous  bur- 
den on  the  nation's  business  comminity. 

Under  present  law,  the  number  of  times 
a  particular  statute  has  been  violated  Is 
often  at  issue  In  cases  of  alleged  regulatory 
violations.  For  instance,  if  a  company  mails 
lOO.COO  copies  of  an  al!ejed!y  de-.eptive  ad- 
vertisement on  a  single  day.  Is  It  guilty  of 
one  violation  or  100,000  violations? 

Prosecutors  usually  claim  the  latter  in 
order  to  Increase  their  leverage  and  force  a 
company  to  settlement.  That  power,  together 
with  the  Increased  fine,  makes  It  likely  that 
companies  will  be  forced  to  settle,  rather 
than  fight  for  their  rights  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

ORDER  OF  NOTICE  TO  VICTIM 

Section  2005  proposes  to  vest  authority  In 
the  courts  to  require  corporations  to  notify 


victims  of  corporate  offenses  of  the  com- 
pany's conviction. 

This  section  lias  no  counterpart  in  current 
law  and  will  constitute  an  open  Invitation  to 
civil  damage  lawsuits  even  though  the  com- 
pany will  likely  have  paid  a  large  criminal 
ane. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  points  are  only  a  glimpse  at 
the  problems  in  S.  1630,  a  legislative  pack- 
age of  monumental  scope.  The  provisions  ex- 
amined, however,  represent  the  types  of 
changes  made  to  existing  law  as  well  as  the 
types  of  interpretive  problems  likely  to  be 
caused  by  S.  1630. 

Whether  the  Act  will  accomplish  its  goal 
of  streamlining  criminal  law  to  effect  better 
and  fairer  criminal  Justice  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  Is  certain,  however,  is  that  a 
measure  as  monumental  as  criminal  code 
reform  absolutely  needs  deliberate  and  care- 
ful consideration. 

Haste,  in  this  case,  will  be  the  enemy  of 
responsible  legislation.  This  is  particularly 
true  because  all  federal  legislation  of  the 
type  and  magnitude  of  S.  1630  has  a  "teach- 
ing" e..ect  on  the  states.  Many  states  can 
be  expected  to  use  S.  1630.  If  adopted,  as 
model  legislation  and  the  bill's  defects  will 
ripple  across  the  nation. 

Nicholas  E.  Calio, 
Litigation  Countel, 
Washington  Legal  Foundation.^ 


REFRAMING  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH 
OUR  FRIENDS  AITO  AMONG  OUR 
ALLIES 

•  Mr.  HART.  There  are  few  people  as 
well  qualified  as  McCieorge  Bundy  to  dis- 
cuss American  relations  with  Western 
Europe  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  topic  of  a  recent  speech  at  the  New 
York  University  Sesquicentennial  Con- 
ference. By  dint  of  his  many  years  of 
experience  in  this  area,  his  views  are 
well  worth  reading. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  Alliance 
is  in  disarray,  his  reminder  that  it  is 
"political  folly"  to  forget  our  allies  view- 
point or  Ignore  their  wants  and  needs  is 
good  advice  indeed.  One  of  his  important 
assertions  in  this  thoughtful  exposition 
of  the  technical  and  political  problems 
involved  in  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  should  be  heeded: 

The  alliance  today  needs  economic  prog- 
ress and  political  self-conRdence  more  than 
It  needs  weapons,  and  among  weapons,  it 
needs  conventional  more  than  nuclear  rein- 
forcement. 

I  commend  the  full  text  of  his  address 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  address  follows : 

Remarks  of  McGeorge  Bundt 

My  central  proposition  this  evening  is  that 
in  making  our  foreign  policy  choices  we 
should  think  more  about  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  our  friends  and  allies,  and  less 
about  the  Soviet  menace,  than  seems  to 
be  the  habit  of  the  present  Administration  In 
Washington.  My  second  proposition,  which  I 
shall  argue  much  more  briefly.  Is  that  getting 
these  priorities  right  will  also  help  us  come 
to  terms  with  ourselves  In  the  ree.stabllsh- 
ment  of  some  measure  of  natinal  consensus 
on  these  hard  questions.  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  Soviet  threat,  or  that  our  allies 
are  always  right,  or  that  there  is  a  golden 
age  of  bipartisan  virtue  and  wisdom  Just 
waiting  for  the  President  to  flip  the  switch 
and  turn  up  the  lights.  I  do  mean  that  If 
we  can  get  a  better  understanding  of  ovir 
relations  to  those  whom  we  see  as  friends 
and  allies  we  shall  also  do  better  in  otir 
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nl»tlons  wltb  tb*  Soviet  Unloa  Mid  with 
ourselvM.  .         ,.     , 

Since  I  cannot  hope  to  examine  all  oi 
the  relevant  relationships,  I  propose  to  con- 
centrate on  one:  the  problem  of  our  dealings 
wltli  Western  Europe  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  subject  has  the  advantage  for 
me  that  I  have  been  concerned  with  it  In 
one  way  or  another  for  more  than  thirty 
ye»ra,  ao  that  if  I  get  it  wrong,  It  will  not 
be  for  lack  of  experience.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage for  you  that  it  Is  now,  as  it  has  been 
recurrently,  an  Issue  of  considerable  Im- 
mediate urgency.  It  has  the  advantage  for 
all  of  us  that  it  Is  critically  Important  to 
the  coherence  and  self-confidence  of  the 
strongest  and  most  central  of  all  the  asso- 
ciations in  which  we  have  engaged  ourselves 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War — 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

Last  Saiuraay,  October  11,  there  was  a 
large  political  meeting  In  Bonn,  perhaps  the 
largest  gathering  of  free  Germans  since  John 
F.  Kennedy  went  to  Berlin  in  1933.  But 
whereas  the  people  of  West  Berlin  turned 
out  to  cheer  an  American  leader  who  won 
their  hearts  by  teUlng  them  he  was  proud 
to  say  "Ich  bin  ein  Berliner,"  the  240,000 
West  Germans  who  gathered  in  Bonn  were 
there  to  protest  a  plan  to  place  new  Amer- 
ican nuclear  mlssUes  In  Germany.  Although 
the  organizers  of  the  meeting  said  It  was 
aimed  at  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
sides  of  the  nuclear  arms  competition,  the 
major  targets  of  crowd  and  speakers  alike 
were  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany.  One  does  not  have  to 
agree  with  all  that  was  said,  or  to  sympathize 
excessively  with  a  movement  which  does 
indeed  e:;hlblt  some  of  the  failures  of  po- 
litical understanding  that  are  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  words  pacifism  and  neu- 
tralism, to  find  thU  meeting  d3eply  signif- 
icant. Leadership  in  responding  to  the  chal- 
lenge this  German  movement  presents  must 
necessarily  belong  to  Germans,  Including 
those  In  the  movement  Itself,  but  this  event, 
with  the  prospect  of  more  like  It  In  the 
future,  gives  us  pood  reason  to  examine  our 
own  view  of  nuclear  policy  In  relation  to 
Western  Europe. 

The  immediate  cause  and  target  of  this 
powerful  new  tide  of  sentiment  In  Germany 
is  the  pIiMJ  adopted  by  the  NATO  Council 
two  years  ago  for  the  placement  of  572  land- 
based  mid-range  thermonuclear  ml'^siles  In 
Western  Europe,  some  200  of  them  in  West 
Germany.  These  missiles  are  intended  by 
their  bac!:ers  as  a  counter  to  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  new  theater  weapons,  in  particular 
what  the  West  calls  the  SS-20.  a  modem,  so- 
phlscated  mobile  missile  which  can  reach  all 
of  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
much  of  Asia.  According  to  Secretary  of  State 
Halg,  speaking  on  arms  control  here  in  New 
York  In  July,  there  are  already  750  warheads 
deployed  on  SS-20  launchers,  and  In  his 
view — which  deserves  attention  if  not  agree- 
ment not  only  because  of  his  present  assign- 
ment but  also  and  perhaps  still  more  because 
he  was  formerly  Allied  Commander  of 
NATO — the  SS-20  and  other  new  theater 
systems  have  "presented  the  alliance  with  a 
threat  of  a  new  order  of  magnitude." 

The  missile  systems  designed  for  the  new 
NATO  force  are  now  being  built  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  plan  has  been  the 
target  of  rising  criticism  in  Europe.  More- 
over, still  larger  difficulties  lie  Just  ahead. 
At  the  end  of  next  month  American  and 
Soviet  negotiators  will  sit  down  In  Geneva 
to  negotiate  on  the  question  of  the  limita- 
tion or  reduction  of  those  systems  and  per- 
haps others  that  can  reach  Western  Europe 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  This  effort  Is  the  neces- 
sary twin  to  the  plan  for  missile  deployment. 
For  the  West  German  government  and  Its 
public  in  particular.  It  Is  es*;ential  tha*  both 
tracks  be  pursued  with  energy.  In  the  words 
of  Chancellor  Schmidt.  "Only  a  policy  which 
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alms  at  the  necesary  mUltary  balance  at  the 
lowest  possible  level — to  be  agreed  upon 
Jointly — can  count  on  the  public's  full  ap- 
proval .  .  .  Our  people  expect  preparation 
for  the  stationing  of  American  medium-range 
weapons  to  be  accompanied  by  the  active  Im- 
plementation of  the  second  part  of  the  dual 
decision"' — namely  the  arms  con'rol  part. 
Chancellor  Schmidt  does  not  overstate  the 
desires  and  expectations  of  Europeans,  and 
not  only  of  those  who  openly  oppose  the 
proposed  deployment.  Given  the  strong 
European  desire  to  see  this  question  negoti- 
ated away,  and  the  widespread  belief  that 
the  new  American  Administration  Is  unen- 
thuslastlc  about  arms  control,  there  would 
be  considerable  danger  of  a  spilt  between 
Euroi>eans  and  Americans  even  If  the  Issues 
that  will  be  put  on  the  table  were  simple 
and  even  If  the  Soviet  Government  were  fuU 
of  eagerness  to  ensure  the  unity  of  NATO. 
Neither  conditions  holds.  The  Soviet  desire 
to  split  the  alliance  is  one  of  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  durable  constants  on  the  interna- 
tional poUtlcal  scene — not  a  cause  for  re- 
sentment, merely  a  fact  of  life — but  what  Is 
more  Interesting  is  that  as  presently  framed 
the  Geneva  negotiations  will  be  extremely 
hard  for  our  side,  simply  In  terms  what  we 
and  our  allies  can  agree  on. 

Because  there  Is  indeed  a  substantial  So- 
viet advantage  In  the  special  field  of  theater- 
range  missiles,  and  because  there  Is  growing 
division  among  Europeans  over  the  urgency 
and  desirability  of  the  new  American  weap- 
ons of  this  class,  It  will  be  very  easy  indeed 
for  Moscow  to  make  proposals  that  will  be 
unacceptable  to  the  American  government 
and  those  who  agree  with  it  In  Europe,  but 
highly  appealing  to  others. 

Secretary  Brezhnev  has  already  offered  a 
freeze  on  both  sides:  he  could  go  further 
and  propose  some  unilateral  Soviet  reduc- 
tion In  return  for  cancellation  of  the  NATO 
plan.  So  great  are  his  current  numerical  ad- 
vantages within  this  particular  field  that  he 
can  easily  design  an  offer  bound  to  look  gen- 
erous to  many  in  Europe  and  still  retain 
such  advantages  that  on  Its  present  prem- 
ises Washington  would  feel  bound  to  reject 
his  proposal.  It  Is  not  often  that  the  alli- 
ance has  offered  so  obvious  an  invitation  for 
Soviet  trouble-making.  Only  the  consider- 
able likelihood  of  Soviet  rigidity  and  clum- 
siness currently  st«nds  between  NATO  and  a 
substantial  self-inflicted  wound. 

Paul  Nltze.  who  wUl  sit  for  the  United 
States  at  Geneva.  Is  a  practiced  and  expert 
negotiator  who  can  be  relied  on  to  point  out 
the  more  obvious  flaws  In  Soviet  proposals, 
but  as  long  as  the  negotiation  remains 
framed  as  the  NATO  decision  Itself  has 
framed  It — limited  to  Soviet  and  American 
theater-range  missiles — the  prospect  for  an 
American  position  that  Is  persuasive  to  Eu- 
ropean doubters  will  be  poor.  The  very  best 
we  can  look  for,  as  matters  stand.  Is  a  nego- 
tiation which  will  only  slowly  erode  the 
NATO  decision.  If  he  Is  both  lucky  and  skill- 
ful Mr.  Nltze  may  be  able  to  buy  time.  But 
unless  the  time  Is  used  to  find  a  better  pos- 
ture, the  prospects  for  maintaining  NATO's 
unity  on  this  Issue  are  dim. 

But  If  we  are  to  do  better,  we  must  under- 
stand things  better.  We  must  go  back  and 
see  what  it  is  that  the  proposed  new  American 
missiles  are  supposed  to  do.  how  the  original 
Intent  of  the  proposal  has  been  lost  sight 
of.  and  why  It  is  that  when  carefully  consid- 
ered the  proposal  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  for  the  safety  of  the  alliance,  unless 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  themselves 
clearly  support  it. 

The  basic  premise  for  the  proposed  new 
force  was  that  without  it,  primarUy  because 
of  the  new  effectiveness  of  the  SS-20.  the 
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Soviet  Union  would  have  a  new  capabUlty 
for  nuclear  attack  on  Europe  against  which 
the  West  required  a  new  and  balancing  coun- 
ter. Without  such  a  new  counter.  It  was  ar- 
gued, and  In  particular  without  new  Ameri- 
can weapons  clearly  dedicated  to  this  task 
and  deployed  on  European  soU,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  able  to  threaten  Europe,  at 
a  moment  of  intense  crisis  or  of  calculated 
Soviet  aggression,  in  a  way  that  would  be 
politically  effective  because  the  Europeans 
would  feel  disconnected  from  the  American 
nuclear  protection  which  has  been  an  essen- 
tial element  of  the  alliance  for  thirty  years. 
But  this  basic  premise  was  quite  simply 
wrong.  The  SS-20  did  not  and  does  not  give 
the  Soviet  Union  any  nuclear  capability 
against  Europe  alone  that  she  did  not  have 
In  overflontng  measure  before  a  single  SS-aO 
was  deployed.  Not  only  were  the  existing 
SS-4S  and  5s.  though  old  and  cumbersome, 
entirely  adequate  In  themselves  for  threat- 
ening a  nuclear  attack  on  Europe,  but  what 
Is  much  more  Important,  every  long-range 
Soviet  strategic  missile  that  can  reach  the 
United  States  can  also  hit  Europe.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  missiles — some  2500 — and 
they  have  so  many  large  warheads — some 
7000 — that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  force 
could  produce  all  the  r'sults  In  Europe  that 
could  ever  be  feared  from  the  SS-20.  And 
this  calculation,  like  the  usual  NATO  discus- 
sion of  the  threat  from  the  SS-20,  leaves  out 
of  account  three  other  new  and  mid-range 
systems  now  entering  the  Soviet  inventory. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  this  obvious  and 
wholly  undeniable  capability  has  been  gen- 
erally Ignored  by  Western  analysts.  Possibly 
Americans  have  been  blinded  by  their  own 
natural  preoccupation  with  what  the  Soviet 
long-range  missiles  mean  as  a  threat  to  the 
United  States,  and  still  more  possibly  they 
may  have  supposed — and  here  they  may  even 
be  right — that  Soviet  military  planners  would 
be  bureaucratically  disinclined  to  asf  1  n  long- 
ranse  weapons  to  short-range  targets.  And 
European  analysts  may  have  found  it  com- 
fortable to  assume  that  long-range  mlssUes 
are  simply  not  Intended  for  them. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  omission. 
It  is  flSGrant.  and  It  has  led  to  a  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  meaning  of  the  SS-20.  Quite 
without  that  weapon  the  nuclear  armory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  more  than  adequate  for 
the  execution  of  a  separate  nuclear  attack 
on  Western  Europe,  or  any  part  thereof, 
while  maintaining  in  reserve  strategic  forces 
fully  adequate  to  balance  those  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Soviet  Union  should  ever  reach 
a  political  determination  to  strike  Europe 
without  striking  the  United  States.  It  would 
have  all  the  weapons  It  needed  without  the 
SS-20.  Any  danger  there  may  be  of  any  such 
action  is  quite  literally  Independent  of  the 
existence  of  the  weapon  that  the  West  has 
spent  so  much  time  advertising.  Indeed  the 
case  Is.  If  only  marginally,  stronger  still.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  were  ever  really  prepared 
to  run  the  risk  of  general  war  that  would  ac- 
company any  major  attack  on  Western 
Europe,  might  her  leaders  not  supi>ose  that 
conceivably  their  ability  to  persuade  the 
Americans  to  hold  back  their  own  forces 
would  be  Increased,  not  lessened,  by  divert- 
ing to  Europe  some  of  the  long-range  stra- 
tegic missiles  that  have  worried  some  of  our 
own  planners  so  much? 

That  Is  probably  not  the  way  the  Soviet 
leaders  think,  you  may  reply,  and  I  would 
a.jree  with  you:  but  all  I  am  saying  is  that  in 
terms  of  real  forces  and  real  risks  the  Idea  of 
a  separate  nuclear  war  with  Western  Europe 
must  be  Just  as  attractive  or  unattractive  to 
the  Soviet  leaders  (and  I  believe  it  is  most 
unattractive  to  them)  without  the  SS-20  as 
with  it.  The  SS-20  simply  does  not  change 
the  balance  of  daneer  in  Europe. 

The  underlying  reality  U  that  the  location, 
the  range,  and  even  the  vitlnerabllity  of  par- 
ticular weapons  systems  do  not  define  either 
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the  capabilities  or  the  Intentions  of  any  na- 
tion which,  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  has  built  multiple  long-range 
nuclear  systems  with  an  enormous  redun- 
dance of  survivable  warheads.  For  such  na- 
tions, capabilities  remain  varied  and  over- 
whelming even  when  whole  systems  are  sub- 
tracted ( which  is  why  the  notion  of  any  early 
"window  of  vulnerability"  related  to  the 
U.S.  Mlnuteman  is  quite  simply  Inane). 
Moreover,  the  capabilities  of  strategic  sys- 
tems are  defined  not  by  the  mindsets  of  their 
designers  or  advocates,  nor  by  the  planning 
processes  at  staff  levels  in  Omaha  or  Brussels 
or  Moscow  or  Washington.  Capabilities  are 
defined  by  what  these  systems,  or  parts  of 
them,  can  actually  do  if  they  are  so  com- 
manded. The  Ineluctable  reality  Is  that  long- 
range  systems  can  hit  middle-range  targets: 
they  have  that  capability.  Thus  when  you 
have  vastly  more  than  "enoueh"  for  inter- 
continental strategic  deterrence,  as  both  sides 
do  today,  you  have  more  than  enough  for 
smaller  assignments  too.  On  this  quite  basic 
point  the  simplistic  analyses  of  some  nuclear 
planners,  both  in  NATO  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  deeply  misleading  to  their  political 
superiors. 

As  with  capability  so  with  intent.  In  a 
world  of  strategic  nuclear  redundancy  politi- 
cal intention  is  constrained  not  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  particular  opposing  systems  but  by 
the  absolutely  Inescapable  risks  attendant 
upon  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  that  might 
trigger  a  reply.  No  one  can  be  absolutely 
sure  that  a  major  Soviet  attack  on  Western 
EXirope  would  provoke  an  American  strategic 
reply — but  no  one.  given  the  existing  levels 
of  American  commitment  and  American 
tr(x>ps  in  place,  can  possibly  be  certain  that 
it  would  not.  This  uncertainty  Is  absolutely 
inescapable,  and  in  Eiu-ope  It  applies  to  a 
large-scale  conventional  encounter  as  well  as 
to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  The  certainty  of 
this  uncertainty  is  what  deters  the  men  of 
sanity  on  both  sides,  and  if  It  needs  some 
marginal  reinforcement  in  NATX3  today,  that 
need  Is  mainly  in  the  field  of  conventional 
troops  and  weapons. 

But  even  if  the  SS-20  has  changed  nothing 
except  perceptions  that  can  themselves  be 
changed  by  a  more  careful  look,  you  may 
suggest  to  me  that  there  can  still  be  advan- 
tage in  thickening  the  American  nuclear 
presence  in  Europe.  You  may  be  right;  even 
divorced  from  the  SS-20.  the  argument  can 
be  made  that  the  very  presence  of  such  weap- 
ons makes  their  possible  use  an  additional 
deterrent — or  that  their  presence  would  show 
to  Europeans  some  new  and  comforting  evi- 
dence of  American  determination — or  that 
the  emplacement  of  these  weapons  would 
confer  some  needed  capability  not  otherwise 
available. 

Let  me  begin  with  capabilities.  Is  there 
anvthln^  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  that  only 
these  572  warheads  can  do?  The  answer  to 
this  question  Is  suggested  in  what  I  have 
already  said  about  the  extent  of  present 
Soviet  and  American  capabilities.  With  a 
single  Important  exception  there  is  nothing 
the  new  warheads  can  do  that  cannot  be 
done  as  well  by  other  systems  that  we  already 
have  or  plan  to  have.  Like  the  Soviet  Union. 
we  have  long-range  weapons  In  numbers 
grossly  beyond  and  basic  deterrent  need:  we 
can  assign  a  few  of  them  to  NATO  missions 
Just  as  readily  as  we  might  assign  the  new 
NATO  missiles.  Nor  does  the  location  of  the 
weapons  make  anv  difference  from  the  Amer- 
ican standpoint.  Whether  they  are  based  in 
Oermanv.  or  at  sea,  or  in  Nebraska,  there 
will  always  be  the  same  awful  mapnltude  In 
any  Presidential  decision  to  use  these  weap- 
ons aealnst  anvone.  and  In  particular  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  leaders  know  as  well 
as  we  do  whose  conumnd  would  send  them, 
and  where  to  direct  the  replv.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  American  Interest  In  letting  it  be 
thought  by  anyone  that  we  would  ever  find 
It  easier  to  nre  at  the  Soviet  Union  from 


Europe  than  from  the  United  States.  The 
misperception  that  we  may  think  this  way  Is 
fueling  much  of  the  current  opposition  in 
Europe. 

There  is  indeed  one  thing  some  of  the  new 
missiles  can  do  that  no  other  weapon  can 
do,  but  it  is  scHnething  we  should  not  want 
to  be  able  to  do.  The  Pershing  II  missiles — 
there  are  108  in  the  plan — can  reach  Russia 
from  Oermany  in  five  minutes,  thus  produc- 
ing a  new  possibility  of  a  supersudden  first 
strike — even  on  Moscow  Itself.  That  is  too 
fast.  We  would  not  like  It  If  a  Soviet  for- 
ward deployment  of  submarines  should  cre- 
ate a  similar  standing  threat  to  Washing- 
ton. It  is  not  for  us  to  be  the  ones  who  first 
put  the  decapitation  of  the  great  rival  gov- 
ernment on  a  hair  trigger.  It  is  deeply  in  the 
general  interest  of  all  that  neither  side  should 
pose  such  threats  to  the  other.  The  1979  de- 
cision to  plsu:e  the  Pershing  II  in  Oermany 
was  a  serious  mistake.  Either  its  range  should 
be  so  reduced  that  it  does  not  threaten  Mos- 
cow, or  it  should  be  cancelled. 

Leaving  the  new  Pershing  to  one  side  be- 
cause of  this  grave  defect,  there  remains  one 
important  argument  for  the  remsUnder  of  the 
new  force,  the  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles: our  allies  may  in  fact  want  them. 
These  at  least  are  not  plausible  first-strike 
weapons  because  they  move  at  less  than  the 
speed  of  sound,  and  they  can  reasonably  be 
seen  as  replacements  for  theater-based  air- 
craft less  able  to  reach  their  NATO  targets 
than  they  once  were.  We  have  other  systems 
that  could  do  those  Jobs.  Long-range  mis- 
siles and  aircraft  could  be  assigned  to  NATO 
In  wholly  adequate  numbers — as  indeed  five 
Poseidon  submarines  now  are — with  no  harm 
to  the  basic  deterrent,  strength  of  our  enor- 
mous and  still  growing-  strategic  triad.  Still 
there  Is  no  decisive  argument  against  the 
cruise  missiles  if  in  fact  our  European 
friends  are  sure  they  want  them.  We  should 
not  hold  back  on  this  part  of  the  agreed  de- 
ployment if  that  is  indeed  the  settled  will  of 
our  European  allies. 

But  neither  should  we  make  the  accept- 
ance of  these  weapons  a  test  of  loyalty  to 
the  alliance.  Because  they  are  American 
weapons,  there  has  been  a  natural  require- 
ment for  American  leadership  in  planning 
for  their  deployment,  but  It  is  quite  another 
matter  for  Americans  to  presume  to  decide 
which  systems  end  which  locations  are  most 
needed  to  provide  confidence  to  Europeans. 
Yet  that  is  the  way  too  many  Americans,  in 
and  out  of  government,  have  been  talking. 
One  need  not  admire  all  the  arguments  of 
European  opponents  of  this  deployment  to 
understand  the  resistance  to  any  plan  which 
comes  to  look  like  an  American  device  for 
fighting  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe  alone.  We 
cannot  possibly  adopt  any  such  policy,  of 
course — if  only  because  of  the  certainty  of 
uncertainty.  But  it  is  folly — apolitical  folly, 
the  folly  of  forgetting  bow  friends  and  allies 
may  think  and  feel— to  let  It  look  as  If  we 
had  any  such  Idea. 

If  we  must  not  presume  to  decide  this 
question  for  our  friends,  neither  should  we 
presume  that  it  is  decided  by  a  single  rally 
in  Bonn,  however  large  and  well  organized. 
The  Europeans  who  have  supported  the  new 
deployment  are  neither  few  nor  feeble,  and 
the  agreement  of  1979  is  not  to  be  aban- 
doned if  Indeed  this  new  force,  with  the 
Pershing  II  modified  or  omitted,  is  still 
wanted  by  Europeans.  But  it  would  be  all 
wrong  for  Americans  to  use  the  advantage 
of  ownership  to  press  for  a  single  solution 
when  there  are  many  to  choose  from.  We 
must  think  in  terms  of  what  Europe  wants 
and  needs,  and  not  in  those  of  a  mechanical 
matching  of  every  Soviet  move.  Soviet  nuclear 
procurement  policy  Is  not  so  sensible  that 
we  should  imitate  It  blindly,  nor  so  threat- 
ening that  we  need  to  believe  our  own  enor- 
mous forces  are  weak.  A  strategic  moderniza- 
tion much  more  modest  than  President  Rea- 
gan's recent  proposals  can  meet  the  needs 


of  both  ourselves  and  our  allies,  with  or 
without  new  land-based  missiles  In  Europe, 
There  are.  of  course,  other  needs  in  the 
alliance,  and  other  friends  to  be  considered 
in  our  foreign  affairs.  The  alliance   today 
needs  economic  progress  and  political  self- 
confidence  more  than  it  needs  weapons,  and 
among  weapons  It  needs  conventional  more 
than  nuclear  reinforcement.  The  problem  of 
making  and  keeping  friends  In  the  Middle 
East  is  even  harder,  and  I  doubt  if  we  make 
progress  by  suggesting  that  we  Intend  to 
control  the  Internal  choices  of  the  peoples 
and  leaders  on  the  spot.  There  is  also  obvious 
peril  In  supposing  that  what  should  be  deci- 
sive In  every  Central  American  policy  choice 
Is  the  presence  or  ab^nce  of  Russians  or 
Cubans.  We  have  an  Interest  In  respecting 
what  Is  though  on  such  matters  by  friends 
In  Mexico  and  Prance,  and  we  should  have 
learned  long  ago  that  merely  to  be  anti- 
communist  is  not  necessarily  to  be  a  good 
partner  for  this  democracy.   But  these  are 
topics  for  another  time,  and  I  will  claim 
only  that  in  varied  ways  the  general  moral 
I  have  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  nuclear 
defense  of  Europe  applies  more  broadly :  the 
real  interests  and  concerns  of  our  friends 
are  a  better  guide  to  policy  than  the  natural 
but  childish  desire  to  make  a  tlt-for-tat  re- 
sponse to  everything  the  Russians  do. 

Such  respect  for  friends  and  allies  can  also 
help  us  with  ourselves.  The  challenge  of  for- 
eign policy  is  not  simply,  as  men  and  women 
have  thought  too  often  In  the  last  four  Ad- 
ministrations, to  reverse  the  softness  or 
hardness,  or  even  the  indecision,  of  predeces- 
sors. The  challenge  is  rather  to  choose  courses 
that  can  unite  us  by  their  visible  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  restraint.  There  Is  no 
durable  ma'ority  for  anv  foreign  policy 
based  on  simple  single-minded  hostility  to, 
or  accommodation  with,  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  learned  that  lesson  first  when  we  wisely 
shifted  our  emphasis  In  moving  from  the 
Truman  Doctrine  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  The 
same  imperative — and  the  same  opportu- 
nity— lies  open  today. 

There  is  one  further  point  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  this  anniversary  celebration, 
with  its  combination  of  respect  for  the  past 
and  concern  for  the  future.  When  we  think 
about  nuclear  weapons,  we  must  always  re- 
member that  the  object  of  the  thought,  for 
all  of  us  of  whatever  opinion,  must  be  to 
help  to  see  to  it  that  these  weapons  are  not 
used.  I  entirely  agree  with  my  friend  Dean 
Rusk  who  has  recently  remarked  that  the 
most  important  single  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  last  thlrty-sU  years  is  that  these  weap- 
ons have  not  been  used  since  Nagasaki.  The 
ugly  paradox  of  making  weapons  so  as  not 
to  have  to  use  them — of  strength  for  de- 
terrence— I  believe  we  must  accept,  but  we 
do  not  for  that  reason  have  to  think  that 
more  Is  always  better.  And  beyond  that, 
there  is  no  safety  in  leaving  the  matter  to 
specialists.  The  danger  is  a  common  danger, 
and  there  can  be  no  escape  In  the  end  from 
the  requirement  of  common  understanding. 
I  believe  myself  that  when  such  understand- 
ing Is  achieved  we  shall  find  that  this  is 
not  a  time  for  panic,  but  rather  for  confi- 
dence, and  that  we  are  not  about  to  enter 
a  tima  of  special  danger — unless  we  lose  our 
own  nerve.  What  we  need  most  Is  simply  to 
understand  these  matters  better,  and  so  I 
do  not  apologize  for  having  troubled  you 
with  them  this  evening. 

Let  me  end  with  some  words  spoken  by 
Robert  Onpenheimer  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  at  an  earlier  time  of  asserted  crisis: 

".  .  .  wisdom  itself  cannot  flourish,  nor 
even  truth  be  determined,  without  the  give 
and  take  of  debate  or  criticism.  The 
relevant  facts  could  be  of  little  help  to  an 
enemy;  yet  they  are  Indispensable  for  an 
understanding  of  questions  of  rolicy.  If  we 
are  wholly  guided  by  fear,  we  shall  fall 
in  this  time  of  crisis.  The  answer  to  fear 
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cannot  always  lie  In  the  dissipation  of  the 
causes  of  fear;  sometimes  It  lies  In  cour- 
age." »«         ^^^^^^_^ 

SENATOR  JOHN  GLENN  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  TSONGA8.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  month.  Senator  John  Glenn  visited 
my  home  State  of  Massachusetts  as  the 
Martin  Welner  Distinguished  Visiting 
Lecturer  at  Brandeis  University.  The 
subject  of  Senator  Glenn's  ^dress  was 
controlling  the  growth  and  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

His  address  is  both  thoughtful  and 
timely.  When  our  allies  in  Europe  are 
growing  restive  with  the  administra- 
tion's anemic  arms  control  policy  and 
confused  NATO  strategy,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  speaks  clearly  and  decisively 
on  the  urgent  necessity  of  strategic  and 
theater  arms  control  agreements.  On  the 
perils  of  linking  arms  control  with  Soviet 
behavior,  he  is  eloquent: 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  peace  before 
seeking  to  control  the  weapons  of  war. 

On  nuclear  proliferation,  a  subject  he 
knows  very  well,  Senator  Glenn  warns 
that: 

Unless  we  act  quickly  to  keep  this  deadly 
future  from  unfolding,  our  chUdren  will  in- 
herit a  world  where  there  is  no  rest,  no  sta- 
bility and  no  real  security. 

This  is  an  important  speech.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  sets  out  a  compelling  and  con- 
vincing vision  for  U.S.  policy  on  nuclear 
arms  issues.  I  recommend  it  highly  to  my 
colleagues  and  request  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  address  follows: 

RsMAKKS  OF  Senator  John  Qlcen 

Tonight  marks  my  first  visit  to  the  campus 
of  Brandeis  University.  And  I've  truly  been 
looking  forward  to  it — not  only  because  of 
your  uniqueness  in  being  America's  only 
Jewish-supported  nonsectarlan  university — 
but  also  because  Brandeis  ha»  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  this  Nation's  most  prestig- 
ious centers  of  higher  education.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  that  reputation,  of  course, 
must  go  to  men  like  Chairman  Poster,  Chan- 
cellor Sachar  and  President  Bemscein.  lor 
they  have  tirelessly  worked  to  perpet"ate  the 
lofty  Ideals  upon  which  this  school  was 
founded.  But  tonight,  let  us  also  recognize 
the  equally  Important  contribution  made  by 
people  like  the  late  Martin  Welner.  whose 
name  Is  memorialized  in  the  title  of  this 
lectureship  series.  For  without  their  gener- 
ous financial  gifts,  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficut  to  sustain  the  academic  excellence  that 
has  been  a  Brandeis  trademark  since  1948. 

So  It's  a  very  special  honor  to  be  here 
tonight,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing— ftnd 
learning — from  you  as  we  exchange  ideas  In 
the  question  and  answer  period  that  will 
follow  my  formal  remarks. 

Exactly  one  month  ago  today— on  Septem- 
ber 29th — a  ram's  horn  was  blown  to  signal 
the  start  of  Rosh  Hashana.  In  modern  times, 
the  blowing  of  the  shofar  reminds  Jewish 
worshippers  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  la 
fast  approaching.  But  in  ancient  times,  the 
shofar  also  signalled  an  alarm  to  the  Blb- 


*  This  statement  was  made  on  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  program  "Round  Table"  on 
February  12.  1951.  and  reprinted  In  The  Bul- 
letin of  the  Atomic  Scientists.  Vol.  6.  No.  3. 
March  1950.  p.  75.  I  owe  the  quotation  and 
the  reference  to  Robert  Ollpln,  American 
ScientUts  <&  Nuclear  Weapons  Policy,  1963, 
p.  342. 


Ileal  tribes  of  Israel — warning  them  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  Tonight,  I  too  wish 
to  sound  a  warning — a  warning  not  about  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  but  about  the  growth 
and  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Now  I  know 
that  majiy  people  believe  the  subject  of 
arms  control  to  be  complex,  esoteric  and 
what  I  sometimes  describe  as  a  "MEOO" 
Issue — one  on  which  "my  eyes  glaze  over." 
But  that  Is  an  Intellectual  luxury  we  cannot 
afford.  Because  in  my  opinion,  the  world 
today  is  literally  sitting  on  a  nuclear  time 
bomb.  And  unless  we  act  to  defuse  It.  It  may 
well  explode,  taking  us  and  all  of  civiliza- 
tion with  it. 

Obviously,  all  sane  men  want  to  avoid 
such  a  catastrophe.  But  If  we  are  to  avoid 
stumbling  Into  a  nuclear  nightmare.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  come  to  grips  with  some 
very  fundamental  facts.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  fact  of  all  is  that  meaningful 
arms  control  negotiations  will  not  result 
from  luck  or  wishful  thinking.  Good  Inten- 
tions are  not  enough;  they  must  be  supple- 
mented with  a  clear-eyed  understanding  of 
how  arms  control  fits  within  a  wider  foreign 
policy  agenda.  So  our  first  task  is  to  con- 
struct something  we  have  lacked  for  far  too 
long  In  this  country — a  well-defined  and  co- 
herent foreign  policy — one  that  recognizes 
arms  control  as  one  of  its  most  vital  com- 
ponents. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  elements  of  a 
comprehensive  foreign  policv?  Well,  in  a 
frequently  hostile  and  dangerous  world,  a 
strong  military  and  a  sound  defense  strategy 
must  surely  comprise  one  element.  But  mili- 
tary strenirth — Important  as  it  Is — cannot 
be  the  only  one.  In  today's  world,  effective 
and  compassionate  international  economic 
programs  must  also  be  an  Integral  part  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  So  must  consistent  dip- 
lomatic efforts — and  so  must  a  reasonable 
plan  for  combatting  the  systematic  viola- 
tion of  human  rights— Irrespective,  I  nUght 
add,  of  whether  those  violations  are  the 
work  of  "authoritarian"  of  "tota'l»arlan" 
goveriunents.  And  underlying  all  of  these  dl- 
ver<!e  considerations  should  be  a  realistic 
vision  of  what  goals  and  ob'e~tives  are  desir- 
able— and  possible — In  both  the  short  and 
longer  terms. 

Peare.  for  example.  Is  clearly  a  worthy 
foreign  policy  objective  in  and  of  itself.  But 
Is  peace  to  become  our  sole  international 
oblectlve?  Can  It  br>  our  sole  objective?  Or 
dees  a  single-minded  effort  to  preserve  the 
peace  often  generate  the  kinds  of  condi- 
tions that  lead  to  war?  Should  we  try  to 
infiuence  developing  nations  In  the  direction 
of  democracy  and  market  economies?  Or  has 
that  become  imnossible  In  the  modern 
world — and  should  we  therefore  merely  sit 
as  silent  spectators  to  global  change?  These 
are  difficult  questions.  In  fact,  many  experts 
say  that  we  can't  possibly  answer  them.  But 
If  so,  I  believe  that  in  Itself  is  a  crucial 
det:lslon  that  must  be  made.  And  until  our 
policy-makers  begin  grapollig  with  issues 
like  these,  we  will  be  condemned  to  a  foreign 
policy  future  that  remains  confused,  vacil- 
lating and  unpredictable. 

Nowhere  would  that  be  more  dangerous 
than  m  the  foreign  policy  area  I  want  to  ex- 
plore tonight — controlling  the  growth  and 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  For  as  long  as 
these  arsenals  continue  to  multiply  and  be- 
come ever  more  available,  each  crisis  of  the 
moment  could  well  become  the  last  crisis  for 
all  mankind. 

PAST  ARMS  CONTaOL  MTORT 

Now,  I  need  not  dwell  this  evening  on  the 
awesome  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry. Today's  generation  of  college  students 
has  literally  grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
nuclear  threat.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the 
terminology — ICBMs.  megatons.  M'^RVS  and 
overkill.  You  have  heard  the  casualty  esti- 
mates: more  than  100  million  Americans — 
and  at  least  that  many  Soviets — would  die 


within  the  first  2\  hours  of  a  full-scale  nu- 
clear exchange.  And  you  know  that  after  a 
nuclear  war,  as  former  Soviet  Chairman 
Khrushchev  once  put  it,  "The  survivors 
would  envy  the  dead."  In  short,  the  advent 
of  atomic  weaponry  has  fundamentally  al- 
tered the  parameters  of  warfare — and  has 
raised  the  question  of  whether  our  politics 
can  grow  up  to  our  technology. 

Past  efforts  to  control  the  weapons  of  war 
were  generally  unsuccessful.  Disarmament 
and  arms  control  were  the  stuff  of  which 
dreamers  fantasized  and  fanatics  dreamed. 
But  as  we  move  deeper  into  the  nuclear  age. 
arms  control  has  become  a  necessity.  And  the 
fanatics  are  those  who  now  talk  of  "winning" 
a  nuclear  war — ^as  if  the  poisoned  winds  from 
an  Incinerated  earth  could  somehow  reveal 
a  winner. 

In  the  late  1940s.  America  moved — through 
the  Baruch  and  Lllienthal  proposals — to  meet 
the  nuclear  challenge  by  proposing  to  place 
all  atomic  materials  and  technology  under 
permanent  international  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  Union  rejected  that  pro- 
posal, and  soon  detonated  their  own  atomic 
device,  thus  ending  America's  short-lived 
nuclear  monopoly.  Within  a  few  short  years. 
Britain.  France  and  China  had  also  estab- 
lished their  memberships  in  the  nuclear  club. 

In  short,  the  genie  was  now  out  of  the 
bottle.  And  with  the  development  of  peace- 
ful uses  for  atomic  power,  a  growing  number 
of  other  nations  came  to  covet  a  nuclear 
capability.  The  problem,  however,  was  quick- 
ly apparent:  the  only  difference  between 
atoms  for  peace  and  atoms  for  war  is  the 
Intent  of  the  user. 

The  danger  of  burgeoning  nuclear  stock- 
piles among  the  superpowers  was  now  com- 
pounded by  the  danger  of  worldwide  prolif- 
eration among  smaller  and  smaller  nations 
whose  sense  of  restraint  was  highly  suspect. 
Ihis  alarming  prospect  led,  in  the  1960s,  to 
a  second  American  initiative  for  internation- 
al control — the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  116 
countries — including  112  nations  that  have 
not  yet  developed  nuclear  weapons — even- 
tually signed  the  agreement.  Nonweapons 
states  which  signed  the  Treaty  agreed  not  to 
acquire  them.  In  return  for  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing peaceful  atomic  programs,  they 
also  agreed  to  open  their  facilities  to  inspec- 
tion by  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  These  inspections  are  designed  to  en- 
sure that  there  is  no  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  to  weapons  production. 

For  their  part,  the  UnUed  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  begin  negotiations 
to  reduce  their  own  nuclear  arsenals.  In 
other  words,  srms  control  is  now  proceeding 
a'.cng  a  dual  track:  Smaller  states  a^ree  to 
forego  the  weapons  option  while  the  super- 
powers try  to  reduce  their  own  nucelar 
stockpiles. 

THE   SALT   PROCESS 

It  was  that  promise  that  led  Washington 
and  Moscow  to  begin  t^e  discussions  that 
came  to  be  known  as  SALT — the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  By  1972.  SALT  had 
yielded  Its  first  major  success;  a  treaty  that 
sharply  limited  both  the  number  of  delivery 
vehicles  each  side  could  process,  as  well  as 
tbe  denIoym«'nt  of  an'lballistlc  missile  sys- 
tems. The  SALT  I  Treaty  was  universally  ac- 
claimed not  only  for  Its  specific  benefits — 
Important  as  they  were — but  also  because  it 
had  finally  demonstrated  that  meaningful 
arms  control  was  both  possible  and  practical. 

The  success  of  SALT  I  paved  the  way  for 
SALT  II — negotiations  that  optimistically 
aimed  not  Just  a  capping — but  at  truly 
re-'ersln? — the  nuclear  arms  race.  That 
optimism,  however,  proved  sadly  premature, 
for  tchnoloey  ai^ln  had  set  a  blistering 
pace.  Tremendous  advances  in  missile  mod- 
ernization— such  as  the  ability  to  equip 
single  missiles  with  multlnle  warheads — 
outstripped  the  gains  of  further  limits  oa 
strategic  launchers. 
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But  even  more  devastating  for  SALT  II 
was  the  fact  that  we  found  ourselves  unable 
to  adequately  verify  or  monitor  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  For 
Senators  like  me,  such  a  situation  was  simply 
unacceptable. 

Unlike  the  United  States— where  foreign 
governments  need  only  subscribe  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  Aviation  Week 
Magazine  to  find  out  what  we're  up  to, 
Soviet  society  Is  closed  and  their  decision- 
making is  secretive.  That  makes  U.S.  intelli- 
gence-gathering extremely  difficult.  And 
where  America's  existence  may  be  at  stake, 
I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  accept  on 
faith  that  the  Soviets  won't  cheat.  As  we 
seek  to  lower  the  nuclear  danger,  we  must 
never  lower  our  guard. 

It  was  the  issue  of  verifloation — combined 
with  the  discovery  of  Soviet  combat  troops 
in  Cuba  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan — 
that  finally  prompted  President  Carter  to 
urge  a  delay  in  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  SALT  n  Treaty. 

Today.  SALT  n  remains  In  Umbo — and  the 
SALT  process  Itself  is  being  called  Into  ques- 
tion. Former  Senator  Jacob  Javlts,  for  in- 
stance, expressed  deep  disappointment  that 
SALT  n  accomplished  so  little.  And  he  pub- 
licly warned  that  another  protracted  round 
of  negotiations  that  did  net  result  in  sig- 
nificant arms  reductions  would  meet  certain 
defeat  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  I  share  Sen- 
ator Javlts'  concern,  for  confidence  is  quick- 
ly eroded  when  herculean  efforts  give  birth 
to  marginal  results. 

ASMS   CONTROI,    AND   THE    REAGAN 
ADMtNISniATION 

But  I  am  equally  troubled  by  the  present 
Administration's  approach  to  arms  control. 
Many  of  the  President's  advisors  seem  to 
believe  that  where  strategic  weapons  are 
concerned,  the  only  good  negotiations  are 
no  negotiations.  Other  Administration  of- 
ficials claim  to  support  negotiations,  but 
at  some  point  In  the  future  and  certainly 
not  now.  Still  other  Presidential  advisors 
have  advocated  reductions  so  massive  that 
the  Soviets  are  sure  to  refuse.  History  has 
shown  that  true  arms  control  progress  re- 
quires time,  patience  and  steadfastness  of 
purptose.  Orandstand  plays  to  achieve  over- 
night breakthroughs  simply  wont  work.  In- 
deed, they  are  usually  counter-productive. 
Recently,  the  President  himself  has  spoken 
of  changing  the  name  of  the  process  from 
"SALT"  to  "START"— signifying  Strates;lc 
Arms  Reduction  Talks.  Obviously,  only  the 
President  knows  what  he  has  in  mind.  But 
U  by  START  he  really  means  STOP,  the 
outlook  for  progress  is  extremely  grim. 

I  am  also  bothered  by  insistence  on  a 
strict  linkage  between  arms  control  and 
Soviet  International  behavior.  Please  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I,  too,  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  growing  Soviet  adventurism. 
Indeed.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  concerned 
when  you  look  at  what  the  Soviets  have 
recently  been  up  to.  First,  there  was  Angola 
and  the  additional  use  of  Soviet  surrogates 
in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Then 
came  the  Soviet  taVeover  of  the  so-called 
'•Northern  Territories"  just  north  of  Japan. 
Finally,  there  was  the  full-scale  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan — an  act  of  aggression  so 
naked  that  even  socialists  were  outraged. 
And  let  us  remember  that  most  of  these 
activities  occurred  before  the  Soviets 
achieved  nuclear  parity  with  us.  We  can 
only  speculate  on  what  new  Soviet  adven- 
tures are  in  the  offlng. 

But  while  I  am  disturbed  by  Soviet  ag- 
gression, I  reject  the  notion  that  we  must 
not  negotiate  untu  they  learn  to  behave 
Falling  to  discuss  arms  control  with  Moscow 
wu  not  deter  it  from  future  transgressions. 
Only  the  military  strength  and  the  political 
resolve  of  potential  victims  can  do  that 
But  even  more  important,  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  peace  before  seeking  to  control 


the  weapons  of  war.  And  neither  can  we 
wait  for  good  Soviet  behavior.  beca\ise  bad 
behavior  armed  with  increasing  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  Is  more  dangerous  still. 

I  am  also  unimpressed  with  Administra- 
tion arguments  ttiat  we  must  delay  arms 
control  until  we  have  closed  the  so-called 
"window  of  vulnerability."  In  the  first  place, 
I  seriously  question  whether  our  land-based 
strategic  weapons  are,  in  fact,  vulnerable. 
But  vulnerable  or  not,  why  must  arms  con- 
trol and  a  strong  military  posture  be  re- 
garded as  mutually  exclusive?  In  my  view, 
they  are  mutually  necessary.  That  is  par- 
tlctUarly  true  with  regard  to  America's  con- 
ventional forces,  because  years  of  neglect 
have  reduced  our  preparedness  to  dangerous 
levels. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  with  this  Administra- 
tion's apparent  willingness  to  continue  play- 
ing budget  games  with  naUonal  defense.  De- 
spite all  campaign  rhetoric  to  the  contrary, 
the  President  seems  intent  on  repeating  the 
same  kind  of  short-sighted  mlsUkes  com- 
mitted by  his  predecessor.  In  fact,  the  1982 
Reagan  defense  budget  is  now  perilously 
close  to  being  even  lower  than  that  proposed 
by  President  Carter.  Fiscal  responsibility  is 
surely  Important.  But  where  America's  na- 
tional security  is  concerned,  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  is  simply  no  substitute  for  an 
adequate  defense. 

So  I  am  far  from  umnindful  of  our  con- 
ventional and  strategic  requirements.  But 
Just  as  we  cannot  allow  our  defense  needs  to 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit,  neither  should  we  allow  arms  con- 
trol to  languish  until  those  needs  have  been 
met.  Let  us  resolve  to  spend  what  we  must — 
and  negotiate  what  we  can. 

POLICY  PRESCRIPTIONS 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind  by 
brlefiy  outlining  five  recommendations  on 
arms  control  policy. 

SALT  n 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  tell  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  want  the  SALT  process  to 
proceed — and  that  we  want  It  to  proceed 
now.  This  would  doubtlessly  require  new 
negotiations  to  update  the  SALT  II  Treaty, 
but  whatever  modifications  are  necessary 
should  be  completed  quickly.  President  Rea- 
gan should  then  move  expeditiously  to  secure 
Senate  ratification— something  that  should 
not  be  difficult  If  he  energetically  dedicates 
himself  to  the  task.  Without  committing  my- 
self to  support  Treaty  changes  sight  unseen, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  now  inclined  to  support 
the  SALT  II  agreement  as  previously  nego- 
tiated. My  earlier  concerns  regarding  verifi- 
cation have  largely  been  met  through  subse- 
quent Improvements  in  our  monitoring 
capability.  And  so  long  as  we  can  verify  So- 
viet compliance,  the  strategic  constraints  im- 
posed by  SALT  II  comprise  a  necessary  first 
step  in  our  Journey  towards  SALT  III. 

TNT 

In  addition  to  ratifying  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  regarding  intercontinental  missiles, 
we  must  move  ahead  next  month  with  talks 
concerning  Intermediate  range  weapons — 
the  so-called  Theatre  Nuclear  Forces.  Be- 
cause these  shorter-range  missiles  are  located 
on  European  soil,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
carefully  coordinate  our  position  with  our 
NATO  allies.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that 
that  coordination  has  so  far  been  less  than 
complete — and  I  strongly  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration to  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to 
resolve  this  problem  before  negotiations  be- 
gin a  month  from  tomorrow.  For  as  the  re- 
cent marches  In  Bonn,  London,  Rome  and 
elsewhere  have  vividly  demonstrated,  the 
stability  of  the  NATO  alliance  may  hang  In 
the  balance. 

CONVENTIONAL   DETENSKS 

Third,  I  believe  It  Is  vital  that  we  and  our 
allies  work  to  build  up  o«ur  conventional  de- 
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fenses,  for  they  are  an  important  considera- 
tion In  our  strategy  for  nuclear  weapons  con- 
trol. Halting  the  erosion  in  our  non-nuclear 
military  strength  is  crucial  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  But  among  the  most  important  is 
that  conventional  weakness  Invites  undue 
reliance  on  nuclear  deterrence.  Should  con- 
filet  come — despite  our  best  efforts  to  pre- 
vent It — we  must  not  be  forced  to  choose 
between  surrender  and  annihilation.  And 
neither  should  we  forget  that  our  success  in 
persuading  other  nations  not  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  largely  rests  on  our  willingness 
and  ability  to  limit  the  possible  use  of  our 
own. 

NONPROLITBRATION 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  fourth  recom- 
mendation: A  redoubled  effort  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  ur- 
gency of  this  effort  cannot  be  overstated,  for 
upon  our  success  depends  the  only  future 
our  children  will  have. 

Although  international  accords  like  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferatton  Treaty  and  U.S. 
laws  like  the  Nonproliferatlon  Act  of  1978 
were  steps  In  the  right  direction,  it  is  clear 
they  have  not  solved  the  problem.  Someone 
once  said  that  the  difference  between  ideal- 
ists and  pessimists  Is  that  Idealists  say  all 
nations  should  share  the  atomic  bomb,  while 
pessimists  fear  that  they  will. 

Well,  these  days  there  is  stirely  ample  reti- 
son  for  pessimism.  Because  in  addition  to 
the  five  "charter"  members  of  the  nuclear 
club,  India  has  already  exploded  a  nuclear 
device,  Israel  can,  and  Iraq.  Libya  and  Paki- 
stan are  also  apparently  committed  to  bomb- 
building  programs.  Other  countries  with  ade- 
quate technical  know-how  to  pursue  the  nu- 
clear option  include  South  Africa,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea  and  Brazil. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  so  many 
fingers  grasping  the  nuclear  trigger.  Think 
of  the  unparalleled  opportunities  for  Irre- 
sponsibility; for  ter  orism;  for  accident;  and 
for  miscalculation.  Jnless  we  act  quickly  to 
keep  this  deadly  future  from  unfolding,  our 
children  will  Inherit  a  world  where  there  is 
no  rest,  no  stability  and  no  real  security. 

That's  why  I've  made  nonproliferatlon  one 
of  my  top  priorities  since  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate almost  seven  years  ago.  I  coauthored  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Act  of  1978.  Last 
year,  in  the  wake  of  India's  refusal  to  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  I  waged  an  un- 
successful fight  on  the  Senate  floor  to  stop 
President  Carter  from  sending  nuclear  fuel 
to  India's  Tarapur  atomic  power  plant.  And 
this  year,  I  am  outraged  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  wants  to  weaken  even  fur- 
ther the  nonproliferatlon  laws  we've  fought 
so  hard  to  achieve.  So  last  week — over  stren- 
uous Administration  opposition — I  managed 
to  push  through  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  bill  that  requires  the  termi- 
nation of  all  foreign  aid  to  India  and  Paki- 
stan if  they  conduct  any  future  nuclear 
explosions.  In  my  view,  the  next  five  years 
are  absolutely  crucial.  So  rather  than  slacken 
our  resolve,  X  believe  that  this  Is  the  time  to 
stiffen  it. 

First,  I  propose  that  we  immediately  press 
for  consultations  among  nuclear-exporting 
nations  to  establish  truly  meaningful  re- 
strictions on  nuclear  trade  with  potentially 
dangerous  countries.  Second,  we  must  plan 
and  call  for  a  World  Conference  on  Nuclear 
Energy  Policy — and  use  this  conference  to 
find  new  agreements  that  could  be  incor- 
porated into  the  existing  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty.  Third,  the  United  States  must  deter- 
mine what  restrictions  on  nuclear  trade  are 
minimally  acceptable — and  then  tise  what- 
ever leverage  we  have  with  other  suppliers  to 
obtain  their  adherence  to  those  standards. 
And  fourth,  we  must  be  prepared  to  use 
whatever  measures  necessary — including  the 
possible  termination  of  all  foreign  aid  and 
economic  assistance — against  anv  nonweap- 
ons  state  that  persists  in  developing  a  nu- 
clear weapons  program. 
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But  even  U  we  prevent  further  scattering 
of  nuclear  weapons,  ratify  the  SALT  XI 
Treaty  reduce  i>ie<itre  Nuciear  l'\)ri.es  and 
enhance  our  conventional  military  strength 
—even  if  we  do  all  these  things,  our  task 
BtUl  wUl  not  be  complete.  We  must  also  devise 
a  strategy  that  promises  real  long-term  re- 
ductions in  the  nuclear  stockpUes  of  the  two 
superpowers.  Without  this,  there  wUl  be 
steadily  dlmlnUhlng  pubUc  support  for  arms 
control  negotiations. 

So  my  fifth  and  final  recommendation  is 
that  we  begin  to  think  seriously  about  where 
the  SALT  process  is  going. 

The  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  negotiations  were 
conducted  within  a  narrow  conceptual 
framework — a  framework  that  has  now  be- 
come outmoded  by  technological  advance- 
ment. In  the  past,  we  have  contended  our- 
selves with  counting  reducing  each  side's 
mlssUe  launchers,  while  largely  Ignoring  the 
qualitative  Improvements  that  have  in- 
creased our  collective  capacity  for  destruc- 
tion. Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the 
tremendous  advancements  in  MIRV  technol- 
ogy that  have  geometrically  Increased  the 
number  of  warheads  that  each  side  can 
deliver.  To  paraphrase  a  popular  bumper 
sticker,  launchers  don't  kill  people,  war- 
heads kill  people.  And  if  we  can't  find  a  way 
to  significantly  reduce  them,  future  arms 
control  efforts  will  bring  forth  little  of  con- 
sequence. So  let  us  expand  our  vision,  renew 
our  approach  and  explore  new  directions.  And 
then  let  us  move  boldly  toward  a  SALT  III 
agreement. 

CONCLT7BIOM 

Liet  me  conclude  my  remarks  with  one  final 
thought.  Tonight  I  have  addressed  a  few  of 
the  challenges  that  confront  us  In  the  area 
of  nuclear  weaponry.  That  they  are  formid- 
able goes  Vrtthout  saying.  Meeting  them  in  a 
diverse  and  frequently  hostile  world  will  be 
far  from  easy.  But  we  are  not  helpless  be- 
fore our  task  and  need  not  be  hopeless  of 
our  success.  Because  on  the  subject  of  nu- 
clear war,  there  are  common  Interests  that 
bind  friend  and  foe  together.  In  the  final 
analysis,  as  a  young  American  President  re- 
minded us  almost  20  years  ago.  we  all  Inhabit 
the  same  small  planet.  We  all  breathe  the 
same  air.  We  all  cherish  our  children's  fu- 
ttire.  And  we  are  all  mortal. 

So  let  us  not  despair.  Peace  need  not  be 
impractical  and  nuclear  war  need  not  be  in- 
evitable. Though  mankind's  future  may  lie 
beyond  our  vision,  it  Is  not  completely  be- 
yond our  control.  Our  fate — and  that  of  other 
nations  as  well — is  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  matched  to  reason  and  principle.  So 
to  paraphrase  President  Kennedy,  let  us  go 
forward  In  the  work  of  peace,  asking  His 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth,  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 

Shalom,  my  friends,  and  thank  you.« 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
ate employee  who  proposes  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  Is  educational,  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  a  foreign  educational 
or  charitable  organization  involving 
travel  to  a  foreign  coimtry  paid  for  by 
that  foreign  government  or  organization. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Thomas  Melia  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
MoYNiRAN  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Graduate  School  of 


American  Studies  of  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity in  the  Republic  of  China  from  No- 
vember 22  to  December  2,  1981,  to  dls- 
cu&»  matters  oi  mutual  interest  and  in- 
ternational relations. 

Tlie  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Melia  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the 
expense  of  Tamkang  University,  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.*      ^^^^^^^ 

DR.  THOMAS  80WELL 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  commentators  on  the  American 
scene  today  who  endow  their  remarks 
with  as  much  logic  and  wit  as  Dr. 
Thomas  SoweU.  A  senior  fellow  at  the 
Hoover  Institution,  a  nationally  known 
scholar,  and  the  author  of  brilliant  books. 
Dr.  SoweU  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
outspoken  candor  and  his  contributions 
to  human  knowledge. 

Proponents  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem are  particularly  indebted  to  him. 
More  than  any  other  living  writer,  Dr. 
Sowell  has  established  that  far  from  be- 
ing an  instrument  of  oppression,  free  en- 
terprise has  been  an  avenue  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  people — even  for  members  of 
minority  groups  commonly  regarded  as 
its  chief  victims. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  works.  "Classical 
Economics  Reconsidered,"  Dr.  Sowell  em- 
phasizes that  "one  of  the  curious  facts 
about  the  classical  economists  is  that 
most  of  them  were  members  of  minority 
groups."  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  the  two 
Mills,  and  J.  R.  McCulloch  were  Scots- 
men who  lived  in  England  at  a  time  when 
most  Englishmen  agreed  with  Samuel 
Johnson:  "There  is  much  that  can  be 
done  with  a  Scotsman — if  he  be  catched 
yoimg."  Similarly,  David  Ricardo  was  of 
Jewish  ancestry,  and  Jean-Baptiste  Say 
was  descended  from  Huguenots  who  had 
fled  France  during  religious  persecutions. 

In  a  recent  "My  Turn"  column  for 
Newsweek  magazine.  Dr.  Sowell  further 
elaborates  on  this  point.  I  ask  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I 
would  like  to  note  at  this  time  that  Dr. 
Sowell  is  a  native  of  Gastonia,  N.C. — a 
fact  of  which  the  people  of  our  State  are 
proud. 

The  column  follows: 

We're  Not  Really  "Equal" 
(By  Thomas  Sowell) 

As  a  teacher  I  have  learned  from  sad  ex- 
perience that  nothing  so  bores  students  as 
being  asked  to  define  their  terms  systemat- 
ically before  discussing  some  exciting  issue. 
They  want  to  get  on  with  it,  without  wasting 
time  on  petty  verbal  distinctions. 

Much  of  our  poUtics  is  conducted  In  the 
same  spirit.  We  are  for  "equality"  or  "the 
environment,'  or  against  an  "arms  ra-^e." 
and  there  is  no  time  to  waste  on  definitions 
and  other  Mickey  Mouse  stuff.  This  attitude 
may  be  all  right  for  those  for  whom  political 
crusades  are  a  matter  of  personal  excitement, 
like  rooting  for  your  favorite  team  and  Jeer- 
ing the  opposition.  But  for  those  who  are 
serious  about  the  consequences  of  public 
policy,  nothing  can  be  built  without  a  solid 
foundation. 

"Equality"  Is  one  of  the  great  undefined 
terms  underlying  much  current  contro- 
versy and  antagonism.  This  one  confused 
word  might  even  become  the  rock  on  which 
our  civilization  is  wrecked.  It  should  be 
worth  defining. 


Equality  is  such  an  easily  tmderstood 
concept  In  mathematics  that  we  may  not 
realize  It  Is  a  bottomless  pit  of  complexities 
anywhere  else.  That  is  because  in  mathe- 
matics we  have  eliminated  the  concreteness 
and  complexities  of  real  things.  When  we 
say  that  two  plus  two  equals  four,  we  either 
don't  say  two  what  or  we  say  the  same  what 
after  each  number.  But  if  we  said  that  two 
apples  plus  two  apples  equals  four  oranges, 
we  would  be  in  trouble. 

SEltSS 

Yet  that  Is  what  we  are  saying  in  our 
political  reasoning.  And  we  are  In  trouble. 
Nothing  is  more  concrete  or  complex  than 
a  human  being.  Beethoven  could  not  play 
center  field  like  WUlie  Mays,  and  WiUle 
never  tried  to  write  a  symphony.  In  what 
sense  are  they  equal — or  unequal?  The  com- 
mon mathematical  symbol  for  InequaUty 
points  to  the  smaller  quantity.  But  which 
is  the  smaller  quantity — and  in  whose  eyes— 
when  such  completely  different  things  are 
Involved? 

When  women  have  children  and  men  dont 
how  can  they  be  either  equal  or  unequal? 
Our  passionate  desire  to  reduce  things  to 
the  simplicity  of  abstract  concepts  does  not 
mean  that  it  can  be  done.  Those  who  want 
to  cheer  their  team  and  boo  the  visitors  may 
like  to  think  that  the  issue  Is  equality  versus 
inequality.  But  the  real  issue  Is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  talk  sense.  Those  who 
believe  In  Inequality  have  the  same  confusion 
as  those  who  believe  in  equality.  The  French 
make  better  champagne  than  the  Japanese, 
but  the  Japaoiese  make  better  ca.iieras  than 
the  French.  What  sense  does  it  make  to  add 
champagne  to  cameras  to  a  thousand  other 
things  and  come  up  with  a  grand  total  show- 
ing who  Is  "superior"? 

When  we  speak  of  "equal  Justice  under 
law."  we  simply  mean  applying  the  same 
rules  to  everybody.  That  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  whether  everyone  performs 
equally.  A  good  umpire  calls  balls  and  strikes 
by  the  same  rules  for  everyone,  but  one  bat- 
ter may  get  twice  as  many  hits  as  another. 

In  recent  years  we  have  increasingly  heard 
it  argued  that  if  outcomes  are  unequal,  then 
the  rules  must  have  been  applied  unequally. 
It  would  destroy  my  last  Illusion  to  discover 
that  WUlie  Mays  didn't  really  play  baseball 
any  better  than  anybody  else,  but  that  the 
umpires  and  sportswrlters  U'st  conspired  to 
make  it  look  that  way.  Pending  the  uncover- 
ing of  intricate  plots  of  this  magnitude,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  performances  are 
very  unequal  In  different  aspects  of  life.  And 
there  is  no  way  to  add  up  these  apples, 
oranges  and  grapes  to  get  one  sum  total  of 
fruit. 

Anyone  with  the  slightest  famlllartty  with 
history  knows  that  rules  have  often  been 
applied  very  unequally  to  different  groups. 
(A  few  are  Ignorant  or  misguided  enough  to 
think  that  this  is  a  pecuUarity  of  American 
society.)  The  problem  is  not  In  seeing  that 
uneq'ial  rules  can  lead  to  unequal  outcomes. 
The  problem  is  in  trying  to  reason  backward 
from  tmequal  outcomes  to  unequal  rules  as 
the  sole  or  main  cause. 

There  are  innumer'ble  olaces  around  the 
world  where  those  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  unequal  rules  have  nevertheless 
vastly  outperformed  those  who  were  fa- 
vored. Almost  nowhere  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  the  Chinese  minority  had  equal  rights 
with  the  native  peoples,  but  the  average 
Chinese  income  in  these  covmtrles  has  almost 
Invariably  been  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  general  population.  A  very  similar  story 
could  be  told  from  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  To  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  this  has  also  been  the  history  of  the 
Ibos  in  Nigeria,  the  Italians  in  Argentina, 
the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  the  Japanese  In 
the  United  States — and  on  and  on. 
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It  would  be  very  convenient  If  we  could 
Infer  discriminatory  rules  whenever  we 
found  unequal  outcomes.  But  lUe  does  not 
always  accommodate  itself  to  our  con- 
venience. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  villains 
but  cannot  find  evidence  often  resort  to 
"society"  as  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles. 
What  do  they  mean  by  "society"  or  "envi- 
ronment"? They  act  as  if  these  terms  were 
self-evident.  Bat  environment  and  society 
are  Just  new  confused  terms  introduced  to 
save  the  old  confused  term,  equality. 

The  American  environment  or  society 
cannot  explain  historical  behavior  patterns 
found  among  Oerman- Americans  if  these 
same  patterns  can  be  found  among  Germans 
in  Brazil,  Australia,  Ireland  and  elsevvhere 
around  the  world.  These  patterns  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  Oerman  society. 
But  if  the  words  "environment"  or  "society" 
refer  to  things  that  may  go  back  a  thousand 
years,  we  are  no  longer  talking  about  either 
the  causal  or  the  moral  responsibility  of 
American  society.  If  historic  causes  include 
such  things  as  the  peculiar  geography  of 
Africa  or  of  southern  Italy,  then  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  human  responsibility  at 
aU. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  prob- 
lems. There  are  very  serious  social  problems. 
But  that  means  that  serious  attention  will  be 
required  to  solve  them — beginning  with 
defining  our  terms.9 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  bill  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate all  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  assistance  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  fiscal  year  1982.  Not  re- 
duce funding,  mind  you,  from  its  1981 
level  of  $175  million,  but  eliminate  it. 

Funding  for  this  vitally  Important 
component  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  is  being  eliminated  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  restored  $102.3  mil- 
lion for  State  grants  during  its  consider- 
ation of  this  bUl.  We  are  told  that  this 
is  only  a  1-year  moratorium,  but  even 
a  1-year  moratorium  will  disrupt  the 
operations  of  State  and  local  parks 
throughout  the  Nation. 

New  York  has  received  $172  million 
from  this  program  since  1965,  and  that 
money  has  been  used  to  enhance  recrea- 
tional facilities  from  the  Broadway  malls 
in  Manhattan  to  an  ice  skating  rink 
in  Fulton.  The  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  State  assistance  program  is 
a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  Federal  Government's 
withdrawal  from  this  partnership  wlU 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  quality  of 
our  Nation's  parks.  The  Impact  of  this 
cut,  unfortunately,  does  not  stop  there. 
Over  1,000  New  Yorkers  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  jobs  at  various  park  sites 
around  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Interior  conferees. 

Although  we  have  received  assurances 
that  this  will  only  be  a  1-year  moratori- 
um, the  suspicion  exists  that  the  admin- 
istration may  not  request  funding  for 
State  and  local  participation  in  the  Land 


and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  would  be  a  tragic  mistake, 
for  the  successes  of  this  program  are 
well  documented.  I  fully  expect,  however, 
that  this  1-year  moratorium  is  Just  that; 
a  1-year  suspension  of  State  and  local 
assistance  and  not  a  termination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  November  16  New  York  Times 
detailing  the  effect  the  elimination  ol 
these  funds  will  have  on  the  State  ol 
New  York  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
FsDEHAL  Financing  roa  State's  PABxa  Cut 
Fbom  Bxtdcet 
(By  Delrdre  Carmody) 

All  $15.4  million  In  Federal  fund*  for  New 
York  State  parks  has  been  eliminated  as 
part  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  budget 
cuts,  according  to  the  State  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Commissioner. 

"What  is  the  degree  of  the  cut?"  aald  the 
Commissioner,  Orin  Lehman.  "It  Isn't  30 
percent,  it  Isn't  50  percent.  It's  100  percent." 

The  cuts,  which  Mr.  Lehman  described 
for  the  first  time  In  an  Interview,  have  elim- 
inated all  four  programs  through  which  the 
state  received  Federal  assistance  for  its  parks 
in  the  past.  Besides  the  tl5.4  million  received 
last  year,  the  cuts  will  cost  the  state  more 
than  1,000  federally  financed  park  Jobs,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  phased  out. 

JONES  BEACH   PROGRAM  HARD  HIT 

One  of  the  hardest-hit  programs  Is  the  six- 
year,  $26  million  rehabilitation  of  Jones 
Beach  that  was  announced  by  Governor 
Carey  last  year.  The  Federal  Government  had 
been  scheduled  to  provide  half  the  money. 
The  Jones  Beach  project  is  considered  im- 
portant because  facilities  are  deteriorating 
and  badly  in  need  of  repair  while  attendance 
keeps  growing. 

Many  other  projects  throughout  the  state 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  or  seek  funds  else- 
where. These  Include  pocket  parks,  tennis 
courts,  rehabilitation  projects,  sewer  lines, 
swimming  pools,  dams  and  athletic  fields. 

Money  provided  by  the  Federal  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  in  the  past  ranged 
from  $860,000  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
Broadway  malls  in  Manhattan  to  $360,000 
for  an  ice  skating  rink  for  the  town  ot  Pulton 
in  Oswego  County. 

The  elimination  of  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  grants,  which  have  provided 
New  York  State  with  $172  million  since  1065, 
is  the  most  drastic  cut.  Over  the  years,  these 
funds  have  gone  to  more  than  1,000  state  and 
local  parks  and  recreation  projects.  The 
money  for  these  grants  came  from  offshore 
oU  leases. 

"The  fund  was  originally  set  up  because 
Congress  realized  that  most  Americans  use 
their  own  local  parks  or  state  parks  more 
than  they  use  the  national  parks;  it  was  set 
up  to  help  the  states  and  conununitles  and 
enhance  outdoor  recreation,"  Commissioner 
Lehman  said  In  an  Interview.  "It  was  con- 
sidered a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states." 

Some  of  the  programs,  such  as  the  Toung 
Adult  Conservation  Corps,  began  being 
phased  out  several  months  ago.  Other  cuts 
went  into  effect  on  Oct.  1,  with  the  start  of 
the  1982  Federal  fiscal  year.  The  combination 
of  budget  cuts  was  completed  Nov.  6,  when  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee  elimi- 
nated the  Land  and  Water  Conservation. 
Fund. 

SEEKING   A   BOND    ISSTTE 

Commissioner  Lehman  said  that  the  cuts 
would  be  so  detrimental  to  maintenance  of 
the  state  parks  system  that  he  was  "hopeful" 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  could  be 


persuaded  to  put  a  parks  preservation  bond 
i^ue  on  the  ballot  next  year. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  Oovemor  and 
the  Legislature  might  see  fit  to  have  a  park 
preservation  bond  act  In  1082,"  Mr.  Lehman 
said.  "We've  checked  it  with  some  of  the 
people  in  the  Governors  office.  They've  en- 
couraged us  to  go  ahead.  They've  said,  'Bring 
us  your  plan  and  we'll  see.'  " 

He  said  that  the  proposed  bond  issue 
would  be  "in  the  $400  million  area."  Recrea- 
tion bond  issues  have  been  approved  by  the 
voters  of  New  York  State  since  the  first  one 
was  proposed  by  Oov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  In 
1924. 

In  addition  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F\md,  the  other  programs  that 
have  been  eliminated  are: 

The  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery 
Program,  which  had  awarded  a  total  of 
$11.7  million  In  grants  to  New  York  State 
since  1978.  Nineteen  cities  and  five  counties 
were  eligible  for  these  funds. 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  known  as  CETA,  under  which 
the  State  Parks  Department  was  able  to  em- 
ploy 650  workers,  who  were  paid  with  Federal 
funds.  These  unskilled  workers  did  painting, 
cleanup,  conservation  and  restoration  Jobs. 

Tho  Young  Adult  Consirva'lon  Corps,  a 
federally  financed  employment  program  that 
provided  the  state  last  year  with  360  workers 
aged  16  to  33.  These  workers  repaired  struc- 
tures, built  camps,  fixed  picnic  areas  and  did 
other  similar  Jobs. 

ASKING  FOtTNDATIONS  TO  HELP 

To  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  cuts.  Com- 
missioner Lehman  said,  the  state  is  now 
"going  heavily  after  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, and  friends'  groups"  to  take  over  some 
of  the  projects. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration had  said  from  the  beginning  that 
little  money  would  be  available  to  build  new 
parks.  He  said,  however,  that  New  York  State 
had  been  way  ahead  of  the  Administration, 
having  decided  seven  years  ago  not  to  spend 
money  on  acquiring  new  land,  but  to  use 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  existing  parks. 

Parks  offlclBls  point  out  that  the  parka 
have  never  been  as  popular  as  they  are  now, 
because  people  have  more  leisure  time  and 
are  preoccupied  with  health. 

Dtm.T  DtmiNG   DEPRESSION 

Many  of  the  facilities  In  the  state  were 
built  during  the  Depression  and  are  in  seri- 
ous need  of  maintenance  and  repair,  the  of- 
ficials said. 

In  addition,  as  the  economy  bites  more 
and  more  into  people's  purses  and  It  becomes 
more  expensive  to  travel,  people  are  Eta3rlng 
home  and  using  their  local  parks.  Recreation 
has  also  become  a  year-round  pastime.  As  a 
result,  golf  courses  that  were  once  deserted 
when  they  were  covered  with  snow  have  now 
become  croes-country  skiing  areas,  and 
parks  that  were  empty  during  the  winter 
are  now  used  year-around  by  Joggers. 

"We  do  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
American  pi'bllc  with  taxes,  waste  and  in- 
efflclency,"  Commissioner  Lehman  said.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  objects  to  eliminating 
that  and  we  know  that  budgets  have  to  be 
cut.  What  we  object  to  Is  being  shut  out."« 


A  SALUTE  TO  H* ''BEL'S  JODT 
LANDEIRS 

•  Mr.  SARBANFS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  decade  one  of  Bnltimore  City's 
most  .successful  community  organiza- 
tions has  greatly  benefited  from  the 
committed  hard  work  and  skill  of  a 
young  man  who  has  seen  Harbel  grow 
from  what  one  writer  called  "a  com- 
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munity's  impossible  dream  to  an  organi- 
sation composed  of  81  neighborhoods, 
an  areawide  reputation  and  an  $840,000 
budget." 

Joseph  T.  Landers,  better  known  as 
jody,  has  served  Harbel  in  various  ca- 
pacities from  volunteer  to  executive  di- 
rector. Many  years  ago,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  this  important  post  in  an  organi- 
zation uniting  northeast  Baltimore  com- 
munities when  he  was  only  24  years  of 
age.  Under  his  leadership,  the  revltaliza- 
tion  of  these  communities  has  continued 
to  grow  and  today  Greater  Northeast 
Baltimore  Is  one  of  the  finest  places  to 
live  in  the  Nation. 

To  all  who  would  tmderstand  how 
Baltimore  has  gained  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  revitalization  and  community 
involvement  I  commend  Jody  Landers* 
comments  when  asked  to  what  did  he 
attribute  his  success: 

If  Harbel  is  successful,  it's  because  this  is 
a  stable  hardworking  community. 

The  folks  who  live  here  care;  they  get  In- 
volved with  their  neighborhood  improve- 
ment associations  and  church  groups.  That's 
why  It  works:  dedicated  leaders,  folks  who 
come  out  of  the  woodwork  with  a  commit- 
ment. 

And  If  I'm  successful,  maybe  It's  because 
I'm  never  defensive;  I'm  willing  and  ready 
to  accept  anybody  without  preordained  no- 
tions. There's  no  chip  on  my  shoulder,  I 
don't  take  criticism  personally. 

And  I  am  really  committed  to  this  com- 
munity. The  northeast  area  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est places  In  which  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  when  asked  in  the  same 
Interview  how  he  would  like  to  be  re- 
membered Jody  Landers  replied  "as  a 
sincere  person  who  was  able  to  get  things 
done."  Fortunately  for  BaltimDre  Jody 
Landers  has  gotten  things  done  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  he  will  continue 
to  get  things  done.  While  he  is  leaving 
Harbel.  he  will  remain  active  in  our  com- 
munity on  the  staff  of  the  United  Way. 
working  for  all  of  central  Maryland  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  worthwhile  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

Jody  Landers  is  one  of  those  especially 
committed  and  dedicated  people  who 
help  to  build  strong  communities.  I  join 
his  many  friends  in  thanking  him  for 
his  extraordinary  contribution.* 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL  CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  on  H.R.  4522.  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  provides  new  budget 
authority  of  $0.6  billion.  This  level  is 
identical  to  the  Senate-passed  bill  level 
and  $37  million  above  the  House-passed 
level.  It  is  consistent  with  both  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee's allocation  under  the  first  budget 
resolution  and  the  President's  September 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  conference 
agreement  to  the  congressional  budget 
and  President's  budget  request  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  table  follows. 


H.R.  4522.  DUtrict  Of  ColumMa  Appropriation 
Bill  Conference  Agreement,  1982 

(In  bUllons  of  doUar*] 


Fiscal  year  19$2 


BA 


Outlays  from  prior-year 
budget  authority  and 
other  actions  completed      — 

H.R.  4522,  Conference 
Agreement   0.6 

Possible  later  requirements: 
None    — 

Total  for  District  of 
Columbia  Sub- 
committee          0.6 

First    Budget    Resolution 

level  0.6 

Senate-passed  level 0.6 

House-passed   level   0.  6 

President's  March  request      0.6 
President's  September  re- 
quest         0.6 

District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee compared  to: 
First  Budget  Resolution 

level  — 

Senate-passed  level — 

House-passed  level -1-0. 1 

President's     March     re- 
quest         — 

President's       September 
request    


0.03 
0.6 


0.8 

0.6 
0.8 
0.8 
0.6 

0.5 


-0.1 


-0.1 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOTCH 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
one  of  the  major  newspapers  in  my  home 
State  of  Montana  printed  an  editorial  on 
the  social  security  notch  and  criticized 
Congress  for  creating  an  inequitable 
benefits  formula  in  the  social  security 
program.  This  notch  refers  to  the  dif- 
ference in  benefits  payable  to  retirees 
who  were  bom  before  December  31. 1916. 
and  those  bom  after  that  date. 

Because  I  share  the  concern  of  those 
editors  that  all  Americans  should  be 
treated  equally  by  Government  programs. 
I  asked  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice to  analvze  the  situation.  It  is  clear  to 
me  from  that  analysis  that  the  discrep- 
ancy between  benefits  payable  to  retirees 
of  different  ages  results  from  an  effort 
by  Congress  to  avoid  punishing  current 
recipients  for  the  inadequacies  of  the 
pre- 1977  benefit  formula  In  the  face  of 
changing  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial, 
from  the  Billings  Gazette,  September  22. 
1981.  and  the  report  by  CRS  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

An  Equal  Treatment  Fasci 

If  Congress  makes  any  pretens*  at  equal 
treatment  under  the  law  It  will  do  something 
immediately  to  correct  a  gross  injustice  it 
committed  In  1977. 

That  injustice  was  done  in  one  of  Its 
Social  Security  revisions  which  put  the  royal 
shaft  to  those  persons  who  were  born  after 
Dec.  31,  1916. 

With  equal  earnings,  the  worker  bom 
Jan.  1,  1917  and  thereafter  wUl  be  drawing 
about  $1,300  a  year  less  in  Social  Security 
than  the  one  who  was  bom  Dec.  31.  1B16. 


It  wasn't  budget  hatchet  man  David  Stock- 
man or  President  Ronald  Reagan  who  per- 
formed this  highly  dtecrlmlnatory  deed.  It 
was  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  which  allowed 
such  a  one-sided  bill  to  become  law. 

Who  are  these  discriminated  against 
American  wage  earners?  They  are  the  kids 
who  grew  up  In  the  depression  only  to  be  the 
first  to  be  drawn  Into  World  War  n.  They 
are  the  ones  who  were  called  back  on  active 
duty  to  serve  In  the  Korean  War. 

They  have  paid  Social  Security  all  of  their 
working  lives  only  to  find  when  retirement 
faces  them  the  Congress  kicked  dirt  in  their 
faces. 

The  Congress  allows  pay  bills  to  pass  which 
Increase  those  of  the  military  on  active 
duty — a  move  which  automatically  gives 
monthly  pension  and  retirement  check  In- 
creases to  the  career  soldier  and  the  reservist 
who  has  reached  60. 

President  Reagan  wants  an  increase  for 
civilian  federal  employees,  a  move  which  will 
correspondingly  boost  the  pay  of  retired 
government  workers. 

None  of  this  sits  loo  well  wtth  the  pri- 
vate sector  worker  who  now  is  told  he  or 
she  will  get  only  86  percent  of  the  Social 
Security  retirement  pay  of  somebody  born 
a  year  or  two  before.  And  It  gets  more  unfair 
in  subsequent  years  as  more  and  more  is 
taken  out  of  the  paycheck. 

If  cuts  must  be  made  in  the  Social  Sectirlty 
system  to  keep  It  solvent  then  at  least  let 
them  be  shared  equally  by  all  recipients. 

As  stated  earlier.  Congress  enacted  the  laws 
creating  this  monstrous  Inequity.  We  call 
upon  Montana's  Congressional  delegation  to 
take  a  lead  in  correcting  this  injustice. 

The  Social  Securitt  Notch 

As  a  result  of  changes  made  to  the  social 
security  benefit  formula  In  the  1977  Social 
Security  Amendments,  the  Initial  benefit 
amount  for  some  persons  who  reach  age  62 
after  1978  might  be  somewhat  lower  than  for 
workers  with  similar  earnings  histories  who 
reached  age  62  In  1978  or  earlier.  The  term 
•social  security  notch"  refers  to  a  substan- 
tial difference  In  Initial  benefit  levels  that 
sometimes  occurs  because  of  a  small  differ- 
ence in  age.  le.  between  workers  who  be- 
come eligible  before  and  alter  the  new 
changes  went  into  effect. 

In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977,  Congress  took  steps  to  prevent  social 
security  benefits  from  rUlng  to  excessive 
levels  in  the  future.  If  the  old  benefit  com- 
putation rules  had  t>een  left  unchanged, 
benefit  levels  eventually  would  have  exceeded 
pre-retirement  earnings  levels  for  many  In- 
dividuals retiring  in  the  future.  This  rise  in 
the  level  of  newly  awarded  benefits  that 
bepan  after  the  automatic  benefit  Increase 
provision  was  enacted  in  the  early  1970's  and 
which  was  projected  to  continue  In  the 
future,  was  larcelv  unintended,  in  1977.  Con- 
gress made  substantial  chanees  in  the  way 
social  security  benefits  would  be  computed 
In  the  future  to  prevent  this  situation  from 
continuing. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  indi- 
viduals VTOUld  be  disadvantaged  by  the  reme- 
dial provisions.  Congress  did  not  change  the 
computation  rule-s  for  persons  who  had  al- 
ready become  ellelble.  Further.  Congress  al- 
lowed for  a  transitional  period  durine  which 
indi'-lduals  becoming  ellelble  for  retirement 
benefiU  In  the  near  future  would  receive 
benefits  computed  under  the  old  rules  (with 
some  llmltattonsl  If  they  would  be  higher 
than  benefits  arrived  at  under  the  new  rules. 
This  transition  guarantee  appUes  to  all  in- 
di'-lduals who  became  age  62  during  the  pe- 
riod 1979  to  1983. 

One  of  the  transition  limitations  was  a 
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provision  that  for  people  entitled  to  the 
guanatee,  any  earnings  after  age  91  would 
not  be  considered  In  determining  benefit 
amounts  under  the  old  method.  Those  earn- 
ings would  be  considered  If  the  new  method 
were  used. 

The  so-called  "notch"  usually  refers  to  the 
difference  between  benefits  for  (1)  Individ- 
uals who  turned  63  before  1079  and  con- 
tinued to  work  beyond  their  62nd  birthday. 
and  (2)  those  who  turn  62  after  1978  and 
also  continue  to  work  beyond  their  62nd 
birthday.  The  former  Individual  has  his 
benefits  computed  under  the  old  rules  and 
his  earnings  after  age  61  factored  Into  the 
benefit  formla  (which  results  In  higher 
bentf  t  amounts) .  The  latter  individual  has 
hU  benefits  computed  under  the  new  rules. 
or  tinder  the  old  rules  If  higher,  but  without 
having  his  earnings  after  age  61  taken  Into 
account      (resulting      In      lower      benefit 


amounts).  Thus,  to  take  an  extreme  case, 
an  Individual  who  retires  on  December  31. 
1981,  on  his  65th  birthday,  would  get  higher 
benefits  than  an  Individual  who  retires  on 
January  2.  1982.  on  his  65th  birthday,  even 
If  tilt  two  had  the  same  earnings  throughout 
their  working  lives.  The  difference  between 
benefits  computed  under  the  old  rules  and 
the  new  rules  will  be  greatest  for  workers 
who  delay  their  retirement  until  well  after 
age  62  (oee  chart). 

The  fact  that  these  peoilo  are  entitled 
to  noticeably  dliferent  benefit  levels  simply 
because  of  thrir  small  difference  In  age,  U 
often  referred  to  as  a  ■no'ch"  »>  ec  In 
other  words,  because  the  affected  worker 
happens  to  be  one  montb  or  maybe  one  year 
younger  than  another  similarly  situated 
worker,  bis  benefits  might  be  lower,  and  he 
usually  argues  that  this  Is  unfair.  However. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  "notch"  has  re- 


sulted from  a  eonsdous  decision  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  reduce  benefit  levels  below 
those  wtilch  would  otherwise  have  been  pay- 
able, and  the  lower  benefit  levels  that  now 
prevail  were  not  unexpected.  What  was  un- 
expected Is  that  benefit  levels  for  Individ- 
uals whose  benefits  are  computed  under  the 
old  rules  would  have  risen  as  much  as  they 
did  In  the  last  few  years,  making  the 
"notch"  somewhat  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated  when  the  benefit  computation 
chstnges  were  enacted  In  1977.  This  Is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  recent  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  which  Inflation  baa 
been  driving  up  benefits  for  people  cov- 
ered by  the  old  rules  by  much  higher 
a'nounts  than  anticipated.  In  effect,  people 
whose  benefits  are  computed  under  the  old 
rules  have  a  greater  than  Intended  advan- 
tage over  those  who  have  to  U!e  the  "transi- 
tional" or  new  computation  rules. 


COMPARISON  OF  INITIAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT  AMOUNTS  FOR  VARIOUS  RETIRED  WORKERS  IN  IDENTICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  EXCEPT  DATE  OF  8IRTN> 

Bom  in 

DKtmber 

1916(iubjact 

to  old  rules) 

Bom  in 

January 

1917  (wbjact 

to  ntw  rules) 

OilTerinea 

Bom  In 

DactniMf 

1916  (subject 

to  old  rules) 

Bonis 

Jaitusiy 

1917  (subject 

to  ntw  rules) 

Differtnca 

WiNlwn  rdiiini  it  i|e  62  in  January  1979: 

$206.70 

S203.50 
306.50 
388.90 

242.30 
365.00 
463.10 

29120 
449.40 
570.10 

-  J3. 20 

-6.30 
-6.80 

-11.70 
-23.90 
-30.40 

-25.80 
-50.90 
-65.60 

Workers  retirini  at  age  65  In  January  1982: 

Minimum  waie . 

Averaiewaie 

Maximum  wate 

400.10 
62170 
789190 

355.30 
535. 40 
679.30 

401.90 
605.10 
771.60 

45170 
691.50 
89a  00 

-44.80 

Avtrai*  wiK 

312.80 

..    .            395.70 

-8130 

-11160 

Worki-s  ratiiini  at  a:«  63  in  January  1910: 

Mi'^imuni  waca               ...  -..-. 

254.00 

Workers  retirini  A  aie  66  in  January  19S3: 
Minimum  wage 

4S9.10 
731.60 

-57.20 

A«erai«  wa:< 

38190 

493.50 

-126.  S  J 

Maximum  wate 

92aoo 

-148.40 

Workers  rttiiing  at  ict  64  in  Jtnuary  1981 : 
Minimum  wait..... ,* 

324.00 

500.30 

635.70 

Workers  retirini  at  aie  67  in  January  IMM: 
Minimum  waie..  ..  --. 

S34.00 

-75.30 

836.80 

-145.30 

Muimumwaie .- 

1.06S.70 

-17S.70 

■  Future  benefit  amounts  shown  have  been  calculated  under  Intermediate  11-6  assumptions 
Iron,  the  1381  report  ol  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  social  security  system.  ^11  benent  amounts 
have  been  rounded  accoroini  to  roundini  rules  in  effect  before  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconrilia- 
lion  Act  ol  1981.  Under  new  roundini  rules  all  benefit  amounts  will  be  somewhat  smaller;  how- 


ever, dinerencts  between  benefits  to  workers  born  before  and  after  Jan.  1, 1917,  will  not  chania 
slinificantly. 

Source:  Social  Security  Administration,  September  1981.  • 


OPPOSING  ELIMINATION  OF  HOME 
MORTGAGE  DEDUCrnBILITY 

•  Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  today 
speak  out  in  favor  of  Senate  Resolution 
238.  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
sponsored  by  Senator  Lloyo  Bentsen 
that  urges  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  reject  any  attempt  to  eliminate  or 
limit  the  deductibility  of  home  mortgage 
interest  payments. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Texas  for  his  foresight  and  leader- 
ship in  this  matter  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  prime  cosponsor  of  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  and  im- 
alterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
current  tax  laws  on  interest  deductibility 
for  home  mortgages.  Any  such  proposal 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
housing  industry  and  on  millions  of 
Americans  who  dream  of  one  day  owning 
their  own  homes. 

This  ill  conceived  and  dangerous  pro- 
posal is  making  its  presence  known  by 
rather  ominous  rumblings  within  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber  and  from  within 
the  White  House. 

With  mortgage  interest  rates  at  17 
percent  and  rising,  fewer  than  5  percent 
of  the  potential  home-buying  market  in 
this  country  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
home  today.  This  is  threatening  the 
average  citizen's  chances  of  ever  fulfill- 
ing the  American  dream — especially 
those  millions  of  yotmg  people  who  are 
just  entering  the  work  force  and  are  be- 
ginning their  families. 

Throughout  our  history  owning  one's 
own  home — a  decent  place  to  live  and 


raise  a  family — has  been  a  cherished  part 
of  the  American  dream.  Tragically,  for 
millions  of  yoimg  people  in  this  country 
today,  that  dream  of  homeownership  has 
turned  into  a  nightmare. 

Mr.  President,  the  extremely  wealthy 
will  always  be  able  to  purchase  their  own 
homes.  Any  proposal  to  eliminate  the  tax 
deductibility  of  home  mortgage  interest 
payments  will  severly  pimlsh  the  average 
middle-income  American  who  needs  the 
tax  break  owning  a  home  offers  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  purchase  his  or  her  own 
house. 

Mortgage  interest  deductibility  is  the 
only  real  tax  break  available  to  the  aver- 
age middle-income  American.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  average  American  citizen  who  has 
scrimped  and  saved  to  come  up  with  a 
downpayment  and  who  is  now  struggling 
to  meet  monthly  payments  swollen  by  In- 
flation and  high  interest  rates. 

If  the  tax  break  for  homeownership 
was  eliminated,  million  of  Americans 
now  purchasing  homes  would  not  be  able 
to  survive  financially  and  those  who 
want  to  buy  a  home  would  never  be  able 
to  fulfill  their  dreams. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  deepest  and  most  prolonged  housing 
Slump  since  the  1940's.  Unemployment 
among  construction  workers  and  others 
involved  in  homebuilding  is  now  at  17 
pei'^ent — twice  the  national  unemploy- 
ment average.  Any  proposal  that  would 
eliminate  this  crucial  tax  deduction 
would  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  important 
housing  industry. 

The  tax  break  for  homeownership  Is 


an  integral  part  of  our  Federal  tax 
policy — and  represents  a  longstanding 
national  commitment  to  homeownership 
for  nearly  70  years.  This  is  a  commit- 
ment to  the  average  middle-income 
American  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  risk. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
Senate  Resolution  238  which  instructs 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  refuse 
to  even  consider  any  proposal  which 
would  eliminate  or  limit  the  tax  deducti- 
bility of  home  mortgage  interest  pay- 
ments. 

Again,  I  commend  and  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Texas  for  his 
leadership  in  this  important  matter  and 
I  urge  the  immediate  consideration  and 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  238. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


JUDICIAL  INDEPENDENCE:   PART  I 

*  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  ge- 
nius of  America's  form  of  government  is 
its  complex  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. By  creating  three  independent 
branches  in  their  new  government — 
Congress,  the  courts,  and  the  executive — 
the  Founding  Fathers  tried  to  make  sure 
no  single  person  or  group  could  ever  gain 
absolute  control  over  the  entire  govern- 
ment. 

This  principle  has  survived  two  turbu- 
lent centuries  in  a  growing  nation.  Now, 
however,  a  disturbing  threat  has  ap- 
peared. The  separation  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  branches  Is  being  chal- 
lenged by  some  who  disagree  with  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
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so-called  social  Issues:  abortion,  school 
prayer,  and  school  busing. 

Opponents  of  these  decisions,  chiefly 
the  new  right,  thus  far  have  failed  to 
gain  passage  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments overruling  the  Court.  So,  they  are 
trying  to  remove  these  Issues  from  the 
jurlsdiotion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  Federal  courts. 

More  than  20  such  bills  are  before 
Congress  this  year.  One  would  prohibit 
Federal  courts  from  deciding  abortion 
cases.  Another  would  take  a*ray  the  Su- 
preme Court's  jurisdiction  over  cases  in- 
volving school  prayer.  A  third  would  pre- 
vent court  action  on  school  busing 
disputes. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  their  pro- 
ponents, these  measures  would  not  out- 
law abortion  and  school  busing  or  legal- 
ize school  prayer.  The  only  result  would 
be  the  Supreme  Court  would  no  longer 
provide  a  uniform,  national  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Instead.  State 
cotirts  would  be  given  the  last  word  on 
these  matters. 

Supporters  of  these  bills  argue  that 
the  Supreme  Court  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally in  deciding  these  cases  by  usurp- 
ing congressional  authority.  However.  I 
believe  these  bills  are  an  unconstitution- 
al attempt  to  address  that  concern.  Even 
if  the  Supreme  Court  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally. Congress  should  not  prescrit>e 
an  unconstitutional  cure.  After  all,  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  is  constitutional, 
but  who  decides  whether  it  is.  Since  1803. 
the  Court  has  fulfilled  that  ftmction. 

The  court  jurisdiction  bills  are  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  that  basic  American 
tradition.  They  are  based  on  the  theory 
that  simple  majorities  of  Congress  should 
be  able  to  determine  which  constitution- 
al rights  are  to  be  protected.  That  is  not 
what  our  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  these  court  jurisdiction 
bills  raise  very  serious  constitutional 
and  public  policy  concerns.  Many  of 
these  concerns  have  not  been  adequately 
considered  by  the  Congress.  Over  the 
next  few  weeks,  I  hope  to  raise  some  of 
these  concerns  and  share  with  my  col- 
leagues materials  that  I  believe  should 
be  reviewed  before  they  take  further  ac- 
tion in  this  area. 

Today  I  wanted  to  share  the  official 
views  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  ABA  resoundingly 
endorsed  a  resolution  exposing  these 
court  Jurisdiction  proposals.  The  state- 
ment In  support  of  their  position  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  impact  of  these 
bills  on  our  system  of  government.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

"Hie  report  follows: 

Bbpost  WrrB  RxcoMimroATioir 

RECOMIAZKDATION 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation opposes  the  legislative  curtail- 
ment Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  T7nlted  States  or  the  Inferior 
federal  courts  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
changes  In  constitutional  law. 
Report 

Before  the  97th  Congress  are  more  than  a 
score  of  hills  which  would  strip  from  the 
original  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  certain  subject  ikreas  Involving  con- 


troversial decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  notably  abortion, 
school  prayers,  and  busing.  Enactment  of 
such  legislation  would  require  persons 
claiming  rights  under  one  or  another  of 
these  decisions  to  bring  suit  in  state  courts. 
Moreover,  several  of  these  bills  would  deny 
the  Supreme  Court  appellate  Jurisdiction 
to  review  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts 
with  respect  to  those  Issues  that  could  t>e 
brought  only  In  the  state  courts. 

Sponsors  of  these  bills  clearly  avow  that 
their  purpose  is  to  bring  about  an  altering 
of  the  constitutional  interpretations  that 
now  prevail.  The  t>eUef  is  apparently  that 
state  courts,  if  given  exclusive  power  to  de- 
cide such  suits  without  fear  of  Supreme 
Court  review,  will  not  follow  the  precedents 
established  in  these  areas  by  the  Nation's 
highest  Court. 

The  Committee  recommends  to  the  As- 
sociation the  adoption  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause of  one  overriding  conviction:  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
courts  of  this  Nation,  federal  and  state, 
from  misdirected  legislative  efforts  to 
achieve  something  that  can  be  done  only 
through  constitutional  amendment:  The  Is- 
sue is  not  abortion:  it  is  not  busing;  it  is  not 
prayer  in  the  pt:bllc  schools;  it  is  not  any  of 
a  number  of  things  that  may  occasion  dis- 
satisfaction with  particular  decisions.  We 
are  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Association 
have  many  various  positions  on  these  sub- 
stantive questions,  as  we  do.  But  the  real 
issue,  the  only  issue,  is  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  of  constitutional  pcrmlsMbll- 
ity,  this  Nation  Is  going  to  adopt  a  device 
whereby  each  time  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  lower  federal  court  offends  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts  to  hear  that 
Usue  will  be  stripped  away.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Is  a  system  the  Frsmers  Intended 
nor  one  that  we  should  strive  to  institute. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  Interpreting  the 
Constitution  establish  binding  precedents 
which  are  subject  to  alteration  by  the  people 
through  the  process  of  constitutional 
amendinent.  The  Pramers  provided  in  Article 
V  a  means  of  changing  the  Constitution  and 
deliberately  made  it  dlfflcult  to  achieve.  The 
"leaden-footed  process  of  constitutional 
amendment."  as  Justice  Frankfurter  called 
It.  with  the  requirement  of  extraordinary 
majorities  in  Congress  and  among  the  Spates, 
was  designed  to  make  sure  thnt  transient 
maiorltlcs  could  not  easily  change  onr  fun- 
dainental  law.  Are  we  to  believe  that  after 
constructing  this  formidsble  barrier  to  easy 
change,  the  Frsmers  intentionally  or  inad- 
vertently also  put  in  place  a  system  in  which 
simple  majorities  could  bring  about  a  re- 
writing of  constitutional  law? 

The  American  Bar  Assoclatlo'n  has  long 
opposed  efforts,  from  whatever  spectrum  of 
the  political  scene,  to  alter  constitutional 
interpretation  through  means  other  than 
constitutional  amendment.  We  stood  In  op- 
position to  the  "Court-pacVing"  plan  of  the 
later  1930's.  which  would  hove  altered  pre- 
vailing law  by  stacking  the  Court's  memljer- 
shlp.  More  than  thirty  ye»r«  ago  we  called 
for  the  adoption  of  ass»irance  that  Jurisdic- 
tional manipulation  would  not  and  could  not 
be  used  to  work  stibstantlve  changes  in  the 
Constitution.  In  1958,  the  Association  op- 
posed bills  pending  in  Congre^^s  that  would 
hai-e  (lenled  the  Supreme  Court  of  decisions 
Involving  alleged  subversives  in  various 
fields.  That  oollcy  Is  Association  policy  todsy 
and  the  Committee  calls  on  the  House  to 
reaffirm  It  and  extend  It. 

Central  to  this  position  Is  recognition  of 
the  great  power  which  Congress  possesses 
under  the  Constitution  to  structure  and  to 
allocate  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  appeals  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  lower  federal  court»— and  of  the 
limits  oa.  that  power.  Article  m  stlpulatea 


that  the  High  Court  baa  appeUato  Jurtadlc- 
tlon  over  practically  the  entire  range  of 
federal  judicial  matters,  subject  to  aucta 
"exceptions  and  regulations"  aa  Coagicsa 
provides.  Clearly,  then.  Congress  may  regu- 
late how  cases  come  to  the  Court  and  could 
deny  the  Court  appellate  JurlsdlcUon  over 
some  classes  of  cases  altogether,  as  In  fact 
It  has  historically  done.  It  could,  for  example, 
make  a  lower  federal  court's  decisions  with 
respect  to  interpretation  of  the  tax  laws  or 
admiralty  Issues  final. 

Even  greater  is  Congress'  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  lower  federal  courts.  The  com- 
promise at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  to  create  "one  Supreme  Court"  and  to 
leave  in  legislative  discretion  whether  and 
when  to  create  and  to  do  away  with  any 
"inferior"  federal  courts.  Some  of  the 
Pramers  wanted  constitutional  aasurance  of 
lower  courts,  but  the  prevaUlng  number 
thought  that  Congress  should  be  able  to 
leave  to  state  court  aMlJudlcatlon  matters 
of  national  Interest,  subject  to  Supreme 
Court  review.  And  to  safeguard  the  national 
Interest  and  the  Integrity  of  constitutional 
rights,  the  Pramers  wrote  in  Article  VI,  the 
"Supremacy  Clause,"  the  guarantee  that  the 
Constitution,  federal  laws,  and  treaties  would 
be  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land"  and  that 
"the  Judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." Moreover,  the  same  Article  re- 
quires state  Judges,  as  weU  as  all  other  state 
c>fllcer8,  to  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Necessarily,  it  follows  tliat  if  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  Congress  to  provide  or  not 
to  provide  for  lower  federal  courts.  It  em- 
powers Congress  to  vest  in  such  lower  fed- 
eral courts  that  it  creates  all  or  only  some 
of  the  Jurisdiction  it  could  give  and  thus 
to  allocate  between  state  and  federal  oourtt 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  Nation  In  such 
ways  as  it  deems  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  SUtes  and  the  Nation.  That  has  been 
the  understanding  from  the  beginning  on 
which  Congress  has  acted  and  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are  con- 
sistent In  affirming  the  correctness  of  that 
understanding. 

It  is  thus  not  with  any  reservations  with 
respect  to  congressional  power  generally 
that  the  Committee  recommends  this  reso- 
lution. Rather,  we  are  actuated  by  specific 
constitutional  reservations,  more  substantial 
as  to  Supreme  Court  appellate  Jtirlsdictlon 
than  aa  to  lovrer  federal  cotirt  Jurladlctlon, 
and  by  what  we  believe  to  be  compeUlng 
policy  conslderatioiu  against  the  propriety 
and  desirabUity  of  the  bUU  now  pending 
before  Congress. 

Even  were  the  constitutional  oonaldera- 
tlons  compellingly  clear  In  favor  of  the 
validity  of  these  bills,  as  they  are  not.  we 
would  urge  opposition. 

Plrst,  if  it  is  likely,  as  we  by  no  means  con- 
cede it  is.  that  the  meaning  ascribed  to  a 
constitutional  provision  can  be  changed  by 
the  simple  device  of  divesting  Jurisdiction 
from  one  set  of  courts  and  giving  It  to  an- 
other, then  indeed  we  have  a  ConstltuUon 
writ  on  sand  and  the  integrity  of  our  amend- 
ing process  is  eroded.  It  U  central  to  our 
fundamental  Charter  that  ordinary  legisla- 
tion can  l)e  changed  through  ordinary  legis- 
lation and  the  Constitution  only  through 
amendment.  We  should  resoundingly  reject 
the  counsel  of  those  who  tell  us  there  U  an- 
other way.  Down  that  route  He  twrely-hldden 
hazards  to  constitutional   governance. 

Second,  to  accept  the  explicit  Judgment  of 
the  snonsors  of  these  bills  that  shifting 
Jurisdiction  will  result  in  substantive  change 
requires  us  to  dishonor  the  thousands  of 
state  Judges  who  by  oath  and  conscience  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  established  precedent 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  state  Judgea 
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will  do  their  duty.  Nonetheless,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  pernicious  m  concept  even  if  It  does 
not  achieve  Its  purpose. 

It  Is  bad  because  It  suggests  state  Judges 
will  depart  from  their  oaths.  It  Is  bad  be- 
cause It  constitutes  a  congressional  Invita- 
tion to  them  to  depart  from  their  oaths;  It 
says  to  state  Judges  that  Congress  believes 
some  decisions  are  so  wrong  they  ought  to 
be  changed  and  those  Judges  should  do  It.  It 
Is  wrong  because  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
state  Judges  who  are  subject  to  periodic  elec- 
tions will  be  put  in  peril.  The  same  interest 
groups  that  extract  from  an  elected  Con- 
gress Jurisdictional  alterations  will  demand 
from  elected  state  Judiciaries  that  they  ac- 
cept the  congressional  invitation  to  change. 
Federal  Judges  are  insulated  from  this  and 
other  pressvires;  the  Pramers  deliberately  pro- 
vided for  independence  to  prevent  Just  these 
pressures.  Congress  should  not  subject  slate 
Judges  to  often  hard  choices  between  oath 
and  career. 

Finally,  If  most  state  Judges  honor  their 
oaths,  the  status  of  the  objected-to  consti- 
tutional decisions  will  be  frozen  in  place. 
The  Supreme  Court  cannot  hear  such  cases 
and  perhaps  overrule  them  or  alter  them  in 
any  way.  And  as  new  fact  situations  arise, 
state  court  interpretations  will  begin  to  cre- 
ate somewhat  difTerent  rules  which  will  vary 
from  State  to  State. 

Third,  either  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  substance  of  these  decisions  or  because  of 
electoral  pressures,  some  state  Judges  may 
indeed  accept  the  Invitation  of  Congress  and 
refuse  to  follow  Supreme  Court  precedent. 
Because  there  would  be  no  Supreme  Court 
review.  In  those  States  federal  constitutional 
law  would  change  and  the  Constitution 
would  mean  something  different  from  State 
to  State. 

This  result  would  be  pernicious  because 
fundamental  liberties — whether  the  ones 
which  are  the  subjects  of  these  bills  or 
others  in  the  future  If  these  succeed — will 
have  been  altered  in  some  States  and  de- 
preciated In  all  because  of  the  demonstration 
that,  contrary  to  what  we  have  always  be- 
lieved, constitutional  rights  are  subject  to 
evanescent  majority  opinion.  While  the  con- 
stitutional rights  at  peril  today  may  not  be 
valued  by  some,  those  at  peril  tomorrow  may 
be  freedom  of  speech,  or  Just  compensation 
for  property  taken  for  public  use,  or  the 
guarantee  against  impairment  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts. 

Kven  were  Congress  to  adopt  an  approach, 
which  is  found  in  a  few  of  the  pending  bills, 
of  depriving  the  lower  federal  courts  of  Ju- 
risdiction and  continuing  Supreme  Court  re- 
view of  state  court  decisions  in  those  areas, 
we  believe  that  should  be  opposed  as  well. 
Basic  to  that  effect  would  be  a  conclusion 
that  alteration  of  cnibstantlve  law  could  still 
be  achieved  which  contains  the  same  Insult 
to  state  Judges  and  the  same  possible  injury 
to  them.  Supreme  Court  review  could  al- 
ways alleviate  some  of  the  problem  should 
some  state  Judges  depart  from  precedent, 
but  the  High  Court's  caseload  Is  such  that  It 
could  Insure  adherence  to  precedent  only 
by  taking  an  Inordinate  number  of  state 
cases  in  these  areas  to  the  neglect  of  its 
many  other  functions  In  Interpreting  na- 
tional law. 

Certainly,  in  the  absence  of  Supreme  Court 
review,  the  command  of  the  Supremacy 
Clause  that  the  Constitution  be  the  "su- 
preme law  of  the  land"  could  become  a  nul- 
lllty.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789,  a  constant  feature  of  the  his- 
tory of  federal  court  Jurisdiction  In  this 
country,  upon  which  the  Nation  continues 
to  depend,  has  been  the  review  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  state  court 
interpretations  on  questions  of  federal  con- 
stitutional law.  If,  as  Justice  Holmes  re- 
minded us,  a  page  of  history  is  worth  a 
volume  of  logic,  that  singular  fact  stands  as 
a  practically  unanswerable  argument  against 


Jurisdictional  legislation  that  would  remove 
Supreme  Court  review  of  state  court  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  validity 
of  these  bills,  the  Committee  doubts  that, 
with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court's  appel- 
late Jurisdiction,  they  can  be  sustained  as 
proper  "exceptions  and  regulations"  and  we 
have  reservations  about  the  bills'  divesti- 
tures of  lower  federal  court  Jurisdiction  as 
well. 

Numerous  arguments  have  been  addressed 
to  the  question,  some  based  on  theories  of 
the  "essential  functions"  of  the  federal 
courts,  some  on  equal  protection  concepts 
governing  the  decision  to  restrict  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  disfavored  Issues,  but  we 
believe  the  correct  analysis  to  be  grounded 
upon  what  limits  the  Constitution  itself 
places  upon  congressional  exercise  of  any  of 
its  granted  powers.  The  Constitution  ex- 
plicitly authorizes  Congress  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Juris- 
diction and  Implicitly  to  determine  what,  If 
any.  Jurisdiction  the  lower  federal  courts  are 
to  have.  Proponents  of  these  bills  read  these 
authorizations  not  only  as  if  they  are  plenary 
powers  but  as  if  they  are  completely  unre- 
strained. But  this  cannot  be  so.  The  Consti- 
tution authorizes  Congress  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce,  to  tax,  to  spend  money,  to 
create  a  postal  system.  None  of  these  powers 
is  conferred  in  language  that  then  says,  "but 
you  cannot  regulate  commerce  to  deny  the 
right  to  transport  political  literature  across 
state  lines,"  or  "but  you  cannot  bar  from  the 
msUs  newspapers  that  oppose  the  position  of 
the  majority  In  Congress."  Rather,  these 
powers  are  conferred  In  the  manner  In  which 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  described  the  com- 
merce power  in  Gibboiis  v.  Ogden.  "This 
power,  like  all  others  vested  in  Congress,  Is 
complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limita- 
tions, other  than  are  prescribed  In  the  con- 
stitution." 

Just  so  is  the  power  to  structure  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  Is  complete  in  Itself,  may  be  exercised 
to  Its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no 
limitations,  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution.  And  what  is  prescribed  In  the 
Constitution?  The  First  Amendment,  the 
Fourth  Amendment,  and  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, and  all  the  other  limitations  upon  the 
powers  conferred  on  Congress  in  other  parts 
of  the  Constitution  obviously  are  those  lim- 
itations. They  restrain  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  with  respect  to  other  constitu- 
tional provisions  under  granting  clauses 
which  would  appear  on  their  face  to  be  un- 
limited. To  construe  the  congressional  power 
to  structure  Jurisdiction  the  way  the  pro- 
ponents would  construe  It  would  be  to  make 
it  the  only  power  conferred  on  Congress  that 
is  beyond  the  constraints  of  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Obviously,  this  cannot 
be  so. 

Important  to  this  issue  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  authorization  to  Congress  to  struc- 
ture the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  Is  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  Constitution 
adopted  in  1789.  the  relevant  limitations  are 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  proposed  and  adopted  In 
1791,  which  are  operative  as  to  all  of  Con- 
gress' powers  conferred  In  the  Constitution 
itself.  Thus,  even  If  the  Framers  in  the  Con- 
vention did  not  conceive  of  the  Jurisdictional 
powers  being  limited,  although  It  Is  likely 
they  did,  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  did 
so  limit  them.  Madison,  we  must  remember, 
stated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  8,  1789.  that  the  amendments  he  pro- 
posed would  not  be  "parchment  barriers"  to 
federal  action,  because  "independent  tribu- 
nals of  Justice  will  consider  themselves  In  a 
peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of  those 
rights." 

No  Supreme  Court  precedent  stands  In  the 
way  of  this  reading.  The  McCardle  case 
(1869)  Is  of  limited  value,  not  only  because 
It  arose  In  the  context  of  post-ClvU  War  rad- 


icalism, but  because,  as  the  Court  plainly 
stated,  it  did  not  bar  all  access  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  only  one  avenue  of  appel- 
late review.  Within  three  years  of  McCardle 
the  Court  In  the  Klein  case  (1872)  held  un- 
constitutional an  attempted  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power  over  its  Jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  nullifying  the  President's  pardon- 
ing power.  Certainly,  McCardle  lends  support 
to  the  proponents  of  these  bills  but  far  less 
support  than  they  pretend. 

The  only  complexity  that  enters  Into  the 
argument  Is  that  when  Congress  removes 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  an 
issue  it  does  not  by  that  act  alone  violate  one 
of  the  constitutional  constraints.  That  Is  to 
say,  when  It  denies  to  the  lower  federal  courts 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court  authority  to  hear 
a  suit  arising  out  of  the  institution  of  a 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  It  does  not  es- 
tablish a  religion.  The  establishment  clause 
is  violated  when  some  state  or  local  authority 
imposes  a  prayer  requirement  and  a  state 
court  refuses  to  follow  Supreme  Court  prece- 
dent and  to  strike  down  the  imposition.  But 
Just  as  Congress  could  not  Itself  violate  the 
establishment  clause  It  cannot  authorize  the 
States  to  violate  the  establishment  clause. 
The  authorization  when  acted  on  in  the  Ju- 
risdictional context  would  violate  the  estab- 
lishment clause  and  could  not  validly  prevent 
exercise  of  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
Jurisdiction  to  give  a  remedy  for  the  viola- 
tion. The  congressional  Jurisdiction  provi- 
sion would  be  void. 

We  think  it  plain  that  the  Constitution 
thus  bars  a  manipulation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  substantive  changes  In  consti- 
tutional law.  More  difficult  Is  resolution  of 
the  Issue  when  what  Congress  enacts  takes 
from  the  federal  and  gives  to  the  state  courts 
Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  suits  subject 
to  Supreme  Court  review.  Theoretically,  High 
Court  review  should  prevent  effectuation  of 
the  forbidden  constitutional  change  and 
save  the  statute.  But  it  may  be  that  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  Supreme  Court  review  do 
not  allow  for  adequate  protection  of  consti- 
tutional rights  under  the  circumstances.  It 
may  be  that  state  legislatures  would  restrict 
state  court  Jurisdiction  and  powers  to  afford 
adequate  relief  or  to  process  cases  that  can 
be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  with  suffi- 
cient promptness  to  protect  rights.  It  may  be 
that  other  unforeseen  situations  arise.  In 
that  eventuality,  can  it  be  doubted  that  seri- 
ous constitutional  questions  would  arise? 

Because  the  policy  considerations  are  so 
substantial  and  because  the  constitutional 
propriety  of  these  bills  Is  open  to  such  se- 
rious reservations,  we  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  as  the  position  of  the  Association  a 
simple,  forthright  policy:  to  oppose  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  constitu- 
tional change  that  is  properly  the  province 
only  of  the  amending  process.  Irrespective  of 
the  subject  involved  and  regardless  of  our 
Individual  beliefs  with  respect  to  any  of 
them,  the  overriding  consideration  Is  that 
we  support  the  Integrity  and  Independence 
of  federal  courts,  whether  we  agree  with  par- 
ticular decisions  or  not,  and  that  we  sup- 
port the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  the 
amending  process. 

We  ask  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  that 
Ellhu  Root,  leader  of  the  American  bar, 
enunciated  in  1912.  "If  the  people  of  our 
country  yield  to  the  Impatience  which  would 
destroy  the  system  that  alone  makes  effec- 
tive these  great  impersonal  rules  and  pre- 
serves our  constitutional  government, 
rather  than  endure  the  temporary  incon- 
venience of  pursuing  regulated  methods  of 
changing  the  law,  we  shall  not  be  reform- 
ing, we  shall  not  be  making  progress,  but 
shall  be  exhibiting  ...  the  lack  of  that 
Felf-control  which  enables  great  bodies  of 
men  to  abide  the  slow  process  of  orderly 
government  rather  than  to  break  down  the 
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barriers  of  order  when  they  have  struck  the 
imijuise  of  the  moment." 

In  Number  78  of  The  Federalist,  Alexander 
Hamilton  explained  that  federal  Judges  had 
been  given  the  maximum  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  protection  possible  because 
they  had  a  critical  function  to  perform.  They 
must  assure,  he  said,  that  the  limitations  on 
legislative  authority  are  enforced.  "Limita- 
tions of  this  kind  can  be  preserved  in  prac- 
tice no  other  way  than  through  the  medium 
of  the  courts  of  Justice,  whose  duty  It  must 
ije  to  declare  all  acts  contrary  to  the  mani- 
fest tenor  of  the  Constitution  void.  With- 
out this,  all  the  reservation*  of  particular 
rights  or  privileges  would  amount  to  noth- 
ing." 

We  do  not  believe  the  great  rlghu  set  out 
in  the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  "amount  to 
nothing."  We  deem  it  critical  to  their  con- 
tinued meaningfulness  that  these  bills  un- 
der consideration  and  others  like  them  be 
defeated. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Richard  R.  Bostwlck,  W.  Gibson  Harris, 
Elaine  R.  Jones,  Johnny  H.  Kllllan, 
Hon.  Harry  Phillips,  Hon.  H.  Barefoot 
Sanders,  Irving  R.  Segal,  Benjamin  L. 
Zelenko,  Edward  I.  Cutler,  Chairman.* 


GANNETT  CANADIAN  OPERATIONS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 7  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  article  detailing  some  infor- 
mation about  the  Gannett  Co.'s  acqusi- 
tion  of  certain  Canadian  firms.  The  New 
York-based  Ganne'.  i  Co.  owns  and  oper- 
ates the  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
Since  the  details  of  the  agreements 
reached  with  the  Canadian  Government 
by  Gannett,  the  largest  newspaper  pub- 
lisher in  the  United  States,  have  not  re- 
ceived wide  coverage  in  the  Idaho  media, 
it  is  likely  that  many  Idahoans  would 
find  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of 
some  interest. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  3,  1981 1 
Gannett  Makes  Canadian  Commitments  in 

RrnntN  fob  Acquiring  Toronto  Firms 

Ottawa. — Canada's  government  authorized 
Ganne"-.  Co.  to  acouire  a  large  Canadian  out- 
door billboard  enterprise  after  the  U.S.  com- 
pany made  some  potentially  far-reaching 
Canadian  business  commitments. 

The  transaction  is  expected  to  rankle 
Washington,  which  has  protested  that  the 
Canadian  government  is  unfairly  extracting 
undertakings  from  non-Canadian  companies 
as  the  condition  for  allowing  them  to  make 
Investments  in  Canada. 

The  Gannet  transaction  involves  three  To- 
ronto-based companies.  Mediacom  Industries 
Inc.,  Mediacom  Inc.  and  C.  D.  Maintenance 
Services  Ltd.  The  companies  were  owned  by 
Combined  Communications  Corp..  a  Phoe- 
nix-based  company  that  was  acquired  by 
Gannett  in  1979 

The  takeover  of  the  three  Toronto  compa- 
nies was  subject  to  review  under  Canada's 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Act  even  though 
Gannet  had  acquired  their  parent  company. 

The  government  rejected  two  earlier  appli- 
cations bv  Gannett  to  take  over  the  com- 
panies, which  are  known  as  the  Medlicom 
Group  and  which  the  VS.  concern  said  form 
the  largest  outdoor  billboard  advertising  en- 
terprise In  Canada. 

The  government  said  it  aoproved  Gannett's 
third  application  after  the  company  Im- 
proved previously  proposed  undertakings. 
The    company's    conunltments    include    a 


pledge  to  buy  from  Canadian  suppliers  for 
three  years  the  bulk  of  the  newsprint  re- 
quired for  a  new  U.S  national  newspaper. 

Gannett,  a  communications  company, 
ranks  Itself  as  the  largest  newspaper  publish- 
er In  the  U.S.  in  both  circulation  and  in  total 
number  of  newspapers.  It  currently  has  84 
dally  newspapers  and  is  In  the  process  of 
acquiring  the  83th. 

A  Gannett  spokesman  In  Washington  said 
a  final  decision  on  whether  to  produce  the 
new  national  general-interest  paper  won't  be 
made  for  two  or  three  months.  It  would  be 
launched  In  1982  and  would  be  printed  at 
several  locations  by  satellite-linked  plants. 

The  company  also  pledged  to  work  with 
the  federal  government's  Department  of  In- 
dustry, Trade  and  Commerce  to  identify  Ca- 
nadian companies  able  to  supply  Gannett's 
needs  for  other  goods  and  services  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

The  government  said  Gannett  will  study 
the  feasibility  of  a  "major  Investment"  In  a 
Canadian  newsprint  mill.  The  Gannett 
spokesman  declined  to  elaborate  on  the  proj- 
ect. 

Another  commitment  requires  the  com- 
pany to  study  for  possible  use  the  Telldon 
communications  system  which  was  developed 
by  the  federal  government.  Such  systems 
allow  subscribers  to  summon  a  wide  variety 
of  Information  stored  in  computer  data  bases 
for  display  on  slightly  modified  television 
screens.  Gannett  has  promised  not  to  pur- 
chase any  competing  system  until  It  has  com- 
pleted its  study  of  Telldon. 

In  yet  another  commitment,  Gannett  will 
transfer  to  General  Systems  Research  Ltd.. 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  all  of  its  patents,  draw- 
ings and  equipment  relating  to  laser  tech- 
nology developed  by  a  Gannett  subsidiary. 
Gannett  will  receive  about  $14  million  In  re- 
turn. 

The  government  said  the  transaction  will 
advance  GSR's  laser  research  programs  by 
at  least  two  years,  permitting  earlier  develop- 
ment of  sophisticated  laser  equipment  for 
industrial  use. 

The  government  said  Gannett  also  has 
promised  to  maintain  its  extensive  relation- 
ship with  Canadian  financial  Institutions. 

A  U.S.  government  official  noted  that  the 
Gannett  transaction  was  the  latest  In  a  suc- 
cession of  announcements  involving  heavy 
obligations  by  non-Canadian  companies  as 
the  price  for  their  access  to  Canada.  Apple 
Computer  Inc.  was  allowed  to  establish  op- 
erations In  Canada  last  month  only  after  It 
promised  to  look  for  competitive  Canadian- 
made  parts  for  use  In  Apple's  world-wide  pro- 
duction.* 


THANKSGIVINO  TURKEY  FOR 
THE  FIRST  FAMILY 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  presentation  made  today  at  the 
White  House.  The  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, whose  national  president  this 
year  is  Hugh  McClain  from  Mountain 
Home,  Ark.,  presented  President  Rea- 
gan with  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  for  the 
first  family, 

I  think  it  fitting  that  this  component 
of  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy 
should  be  recognized  during  this  holiday 
season.  It  is  a  component,  I  might  add, 
that  does  not  participate  in  any  kind  of 
legislated  Government  set-asides,  diver- 
sion payments,  or  subsidies. 

And  it  Is  fitting  at  this  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that — like  other  ag- 
ricultural commodities — while  enjoying 
a  record  production  year,  the  turkey  in- 
dustry is  also  suffering  financially.  Un- 
certain markets  and  ever -increasing  pro- 
duction costs  have  plagued  this  sector 


of  our  agricultural  economy  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  these  factors  have  impacted 
the  entire  agricultural  community. 

I  hope  while  Americans  are  enjoying 
their  Thanksgiving  bird  this  year  that 
they  will  not  forget  from  whence  that 
meal  came.  It  came  from  the  American 
farmer.  And  the  American  farmer,  Mr. 
President,  needs  and  rightfully  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  insuring  an  atmosphere  whereby  those 
who  choose  to  till  the  soil  to  meet  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  the  Nation  can  do 
so  at  a  reasonable  profit.* 


AGING    IN    THE    EIGHTIES: 
AMERICA  IN  TRANSITION 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
preliminary  results  of  "Agmg  in  the 
Eighties :  America  in  Transition,"  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates for  the  National  Council  on 
Aging  were  released. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  study  of 
the  conditions  and  concerns  of  older 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  perceptions  of 
the  aged  by  adult  Americans,  undertaken 
in  recent  times.  This  study  will  have 
particular  value  for  the  Congress  and 
for  the  delegates  preparing  for  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

The  study  underscores  considerable 
progress  which  is  being  made  by  great 
segments  of  the  aged.  But  it  also  under- 
scores the  remaining  numbers  of  the 
aged  which  are  in  c<mtinuing  need,  in 
ill  health  and  economic  straits.  This 
study  is  significant  in  that  it  documents 
the  great  concern  of  younger  Americans 
for  those  which  are  already  old  and  the 
willingness  of  younger  Americans  to  con- 
tribute to  the  econ<xnic  and  health  se- 
curity of  the  aged. 

\  While  this  is  not  the  final  and  com- 
plete report,  I  feel  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  time  anu  I  re- 
quest that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  that  purpose. 

The  remarks  follow : 
Remarks  bt  Louis  Harris,  Cbiet  Executive 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates  at  a  Con- 
gressional Briefing  in  Washington,  DC. 
ON  November  18,  1981 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  ground 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  this  second  major 
study  our  firm  has  had  the  privilege  of 
carrying  out  are  almost  as  Important  as  the 
findings  themselves.  Our  sponsors — primarily 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  Foundation,  but  also 
the  funding  arms  of  Exxon,  Equitable  and 
Colonial  Penn-our  sponsoring  organization, 
the  National  Council  on  Aging,  and  our  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  advisors  all  were  agreed 
that  the  research  effort  should  not  be  out 
to  prove  anyone's  pet  nostrums,  nor  was  any- 
thing to  deter  us  from  generating  the  facts 
to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Those 
were  the  only  ground  rules  which  could 
apply  to  a  study  of  where  the  aging  are 
today,  where  they  are  headed,  and  what 
should  be  the  role  of  government,  the  private 
sector,  and  the  aging  themselves  in  enhanc- 
ing the  lot  and  contribution  to  society  of 
those  65  and  over. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  here  today 
to  the  positive  contributions  of  William 
Kleschnlck  and  Phyllis  Quan  of  the  ARCO 
Foundation.  Jack  Ossofsky  and  Hal  Sheppard 
of  the  NCOA,  and  Liz  Montpomery  and  Garry 
Nelson  of  our  own  organization.  Without 
them,  there  wotild  have  been  no  study  at  all. 
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AGING 

Now  let  me  report  some  of  the  fascinating 
results  of  this  study.  First,  Its  scope.  In  all. 
we  Interviewed,  in  person,  a  cross-section  of 
2.429  adults  bstween  18  and  54  years  of  age. 
468  between  the  ages  of  £5  and  64.  and  540 
65  years  and  older.  Including  in  the  sample 
are  359  blacks  and  190  Hispanlcs  in  the  aging 
category.  Those  55  and  over,  blacks  and  His- 
panlcs were  oversampled  in  order  to  have 
adequate  bases  to  break  out  key  groups  of 
older  people,  including  those  in  the  70-79 
and  80  and  over  categories.  However,  in  re- 
porting nationwide  totals,  all  oversampled 
groups  are  weighted  back  to  their  proper  and 
correct  proportions. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  the  dominant  issues  of  con- 
cern are  economic.  Our  people  are  living  in 
singularly  hard  times.  We  asked  people  about 
the  major  issues  facing  the  elderly.  At  the 
top  of  the  list  is  inflation,  volunteered  by  22 
percent  as  the  greatest  problem,  with  13  per- 
cent who  said  lack  of  money.  10  percent  fi- 
nancial problems,  9  percent  not  being  able 
to  make  ends  meet.  10  percent  inadequacy 
of  retirement  Income,  9  percent  worry  over 
Social  Security,  8  percent  how  to  live  on  fixed 
Incomes,  7  percent  Indebtedness,  5  percent 
not  enough  Jobs.  Two  out  of  three  problems 
facing  older  people,  cited  by  those  under  65 
8jid  those  65  and  over,  center  on  these  eco- 
nomic Issues. 

Myth  and  reality  a^ut  the  aging 
However,  even  though  there  is  remarkable 
agreement  on  the  types  of  problems  believed 
to  be  plaguing  the  elderly,  the  same  pattern 
we  found  between  the  myth  and  reality 
about  the  aging  7  years  ago  has  hardly 
changed  at  all.  Let  me  call  a  roll  on  some  of 
the  key  Items  tested : 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  those  under  65  say 
a  "very  serious  problem"  for  the  elderly  is 
"not  having  enough  money  to  live  on."  Fifty 
percent  of  the  elderly  say  the  same  about 
their  peer  group.  Yet,  when  we  asked  both 
those  over  and  under  65  how  serious  a  prob- 
lem "not  having  enough  money  to  live  on" 
was  for  them  personally,  no  more  than  17 
percent  of  the  elderly  reported  this  a  "very 
serious"  problem.  Thus,  68  percent  of  the 
18-64  age  group  say  not  having  enough 
money  to  live  on  is  a  "very  serious"  problem 
for  most  older  people,  but  only  17  percent  of 
the  elderly  themselves  say  that  this  is  the 
case  with  them.  Ironically,  a  higher  22  per- 
cent of  the  under  65  age  group  report  this  as 
a  serious  problem  for  them  personally. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  those  under  65  feel 
"loneliness"  is  a  very  serious  problem  for 
most  of  the  aging  and  45  percent  of  those  65 
and  over  agree  with  them.  But  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  feel  "loneliness"  is  a  very 
serious  problem  for  them  personally.  This  is 
only  6  points  higher  than  the  7  percent  of 
those  under  65  who  report  "loneliness"  a 
very  serious  problem  for  them  personally. 

Or  take  the  issue  of  "fear  of  crime";  74 
percent  of  those  under  65  say  it  is  a  "very 
serious"  problem  for  most  elderly.  However, 
a  much  smaller  25  percent  of  those  65  and 
over  report  that  they  are  personally  very 
seriously  beset  by  this  problem.  Only  a  slight- 
ly lower  20  percent  of  those  under  65  report 
feeling  that  way  themselves. 

What  In  the  world  is  going  on  here?  Basi- 
cally, on  every  single  Issue  tested,  the  elderly 
are  perceived  as  being  in  much  more  des- 
perate shape  than  they  actually  are.  On  the 
Impact  of  inflation,  coping  with  energy,  lone- 
liness, poor  health,  fear  of  crime,  poor  hous- 
ing, not  enough  Job  opportunities,  not 
enough  medical  care,  getting  transportation 
to  stores,  to  doctors,  to  recreation,  on  all  of 
these,  much  larger  numbers  of  the  non- 
elderly  are  convinced  older  people  are  in 
more  desperate  shape  than  the  elderly  them- 
selves report  they  are.  Indeed,  the  under  65 
group.  In  many  cases,  report  themselves  to 
be  Just  as  beset  by  these  problems  as  those 


65  and  over.  Sadly,  large  numbers  of  the 
elderly  themselves  buy  the  libel  about  their 
fellow  senior  citizens. 

These  results,  which  first  surfaced  in  our 
1974  study,  should  explode  the  myth  that 
most  elderly  people  in  this  country  are  a 
hopeless.  Inert  mass  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
senility,  simply  waiting  out  their  time  to  die. 
Mark  it  well,  the  elderly  in  our  society  are 
survivors,  resilient  and  very  much  alive,  who 
want  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
mainstream  of  life  in  the  work  they  do  and 
are  capable  of  doing.  This  study  sheds  special 
light  on  this  singular  mark  of  the  elderly. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  these  results 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ta'.<en  as  a  signal 
that  governmental  help  for  the  elderly  can  be 
allowed  to  wither  away,  and  that  they  will 
not  suffer  from  the  cutbacks.  Between  20 
and  25  percent  of  the  elderly  in  this  country 
are  in  deep  trouble. 

To  those  who  might  view  these  results  as 
a  sign  that  the  bulk  of  the  elderly  really  are 
fair  game  for  major  cutbacks  in  federal  pro- 
grams, this  survey  documents  fully  Just  why 
the  reaction  to  proposed  cuts  and  changes  in 
Social  Security  have  been  so  fierce. 
Satisfaction  and  optimism 
Underneath  it  all,  the  elderly  want  to  be 
in  the  process,  not  cut  out  of  it.  Two  real 
signs:  By  83-12  percent,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  public  feels  "older  people 
today  are  better  educated  than  10  or  20 
years  ago."  An  even  high  87-8  percent  of 
those  65  and  over  share  this  view.  By  64-28 
percent,  a  majority  of  the  total  public  also 
believe  "older  people  today  are  healthier  than 
10  to  20  years  ago."  By  a  higher  71-19  per- 
cent, those  65  and  over  agree.  However,  there 
is  one  serious  demur:  By  54-38  percent,  a 
majority  of  the  total  public  is  convinced 
"older  people  today  are  worse  off  financially 
than  they  were  10-20  years  ago."  a  turn- 
around from  a  52-40  percent  majority  who 
dented  this  back  in  1974. 

But.  those  65  and  over  do  not  think  they 
are  worse  off  financially  by  a  narrow  47-43 
percent.  Seven  years  ago.  a  much  more  sub- 
stantial 58-31  percent  majority  of  the  el- 
derly felt  they  were  not  worse  off  financially. 
So  some  visible  erosion  has  taken  place. 

Much  the  same  pattern  emerges  in  the 
case  of  a  battery  of  18  life  satisfaction  state- 
ments that  Professor  Robert  Havighurst 
came  up  with  in  1974: 

By  8-1  today  and  7  years  ago  a  big  ma- 
jority agree  "sis  I  look  back  on  my  life.  I  am 
fairly  well  satisfied."  Comparatively,  by  12-1. 
unchanged,  they  feel  "compared  to  other 
people  my  age.  I  make  a  good  appearance." 
And.  by  6-1.  unchanged,  they  say  "I've  got- 
ten pretty  much  what  I  expected  out  of 
life."  By  close  to  3-1,  not  much  changed  in 
7  years,  they  feel  "the  things  I  do  are  as  in- 
teresting to  me  as  they  ever  were."  By  2-1. 
also  unchanged,  most  agree.  "I've  gotten 
more  of  the  breaks  in  life  than  most  people 
I  know." 

Again,  by  an  unchanged  2-1,  a  majority 
still  say,  "I  would  not  change  my  past  life 
even  if  I  could."  And,  by  an  unchanged  2-1. 
a  majority  of  the  elderly  agree.  "I  expect 
some  Interesting  and  pleasant  things  to  hap- 
pen to  me  in  the  future."  Clearly,  hope  and 
optimism  spring  eternal.  Indeed,  this  is  evi- 
dent in  an  unchanged  51-45  percent  ma- 
jority who  continue  to  deny  that  "I  feel  old 
and  somewhat  tired." 

Despite  this  seemingly  unquenchable  op- 
timism, there  is  also  solid  evidence  of  the 
troubles  thi  elderly  carry  with  them: 

While  It  is  true  that  a  53-38  percent  ma- 
jority feels.  "As  I  grow  older,  things  seem 
better  than  I  thought  they  would  be,"  an  11 
point  higher  64-26  percent  majority  felt  that 
way  7  years  ago.  And  by  2-1,  most  deny 
"these  are  the  best  years  of  my  life"  as  was 
the  case  in  1974.  Added  to  this,  a  55-40  per- 
cent majority  feels  "my  life  could  be  hap- 
pier than  It  Is  now,"  a  turn-around  from 


7  years  ago.  And  by  4-3,  most  feel  that  "in 
spite  of  what  some  people  say,  the  lot  of  the 
average  person  is  getting  worse,"  a  reversal 
of  a  4-3  plurality  who  did  not  feel  that  way 
7  years  ago.  So  some  of  the  edge  is  off.  None- 
theless, a  resilient  almost  2-1  deny  "when  I 
think  back  over  my  life.  I  didn't  get  most  of 
the  Important  things  1  wanted."  By  almost 
3-1  or  better.  70  percent  or  more  deny  "this 
is  the  dreariest  time  of  my  life."  "most  of 
the  things  I  do  are  boring  or  monotonous." 
and  "compaied  to  other  people.  I  get  down 
in  the  dumps  too  often."  Clearly,  these  el- 
derly are  not  about  to  give  up — by  a  long 
shot. 

Croups  with  problems 

However,  there  are  four  critical  groups  of 
older  people  who  consistently  are  not  nearly 
as  optimistic  about  their  old  age  status  and 
who  In  the  aggregate  report  living  a  miser- 
able, dismal  existence:  blacks.  Hispanlcs, 
those  with  Incomes  under  tl0,000  and 
women. 

This  study  poignantly  spells  out  their 
plight  and  underscores  the  bad  times  they 
are  living  through.  Life  for  them  Is  by  and 
large  a  never-ending  succession  of  miseries. 

This  is  especially  evident  in  the  health 
care  area,  where  by  56-43  percent,  a  majority 
of  the  elderly  are  positive  about  the  status 
of  their  health.  However,  by  63-37  percent 
elderly  blacks  say  their  health  is  in  bad 
Shane,  as  does  an  almost  Identical  62-38  per- 
cent majority  of  older  Hispanlcs.  They  be- 
long to  the  "living  sick"  by  their  account. 
The  elderly  complain  less  about  the  quality 
of  their  medical  treatment,  but  more  about 
the  cost  of  doctors'  visits,  the  high  cost  of 
prescriptions,  the  rocketing  expense  of  hos- 
pitalization, the  lack  of  home  care,  and  the 
short  falls  of  Medicare  coverage.  While  46 
percent  of  all  those  65  and  over  say  poor 
health  Is  a  serious  pro'olem,  a  much  higher 
67  percent  of  elderly  blacks  and  72  percent 
of  older  Hispanlcs  feel  that  way  as  do  62 
percent  of  those  in  the  under  $5,000  income 
group.  While  only  21  percent  of  all  people 
65  and  over  say  not  enough  medical  care  Is 
a  serious  pioblem.  a  much  higher  51  percent 
of  Hispanlcs  feel  this  way:  and.  compared  to 
25  percent  of  all  elderly  who  feel  lack  of 
transportation  is  a  serious  problem  for  them. 
59  percent  of  elderly  Hispanlcs  feel  this  way. 
Health  care 

Two  Ideas  in  the  health  delivery  area 
emerge  as  steps  whose  time  has  come: 

First,  by  87-8  percent,  the  public  nation- 
wide favors  having  Medicare  cover  more 
health  care  services  provided  at  home.  At  a 
time  when  msdiclne  generally  has  been 
turning  to  outpatient  care  as  a  sound  direc- 
tion for  cost  containment  measures,  the  spe- 
cific application  to  elderly  health  is  widely 
supported.  Indeed,  by  85-8  percent,  the  el- 
derly who  want  to  keep  their  health  bills 
down  and  have  little  appetite  for  hospital 
confinement  strongly  support  such  at-homa 
services. 

Then,  by  90-7  percent  among  the  public 
and  86-7  percent  among  those  65  and  over, 
big  majorities  back  giving  a  tax  break  to 
families  that  provide  health  care  at  home 
to  the  elderly.  The  outpatient  and  in-home 
thrust  to  health  services  comes  through  loud 
and  clear  as  a  major  mandate  for  health  care 
for  the  elderly. 

Of  course,  the  role  of  Medicare.  Medicaid. 
VA  benefits  or  HMO  membirship  can  be  seen 
graphically  as  it  impacts  on  health  care 
for  the  elderly.  For  example,  among  those 
aged  18-54.  81  percent  have  Blue  Cross  or 
another  rrivate  plan,  while  only  6  percent 
are  covered  by  a  government  plan  and  4 
percent  by  an  HMO.  By  contrast,  among 
those  65  and  over.  75  percent  are  covered  by 
a  private  plan,  but  almost  as  many,  fully  78 
percent,  are  also  covered  by  a  government 
plan.  Among  the  under  $10,000  income  group, 
61  percent  are  In  some  private  rian,  but  a 
much  higher  83  percent  are  covered  by  a 
government  program. 
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„      »  iB/wiij  seeurttv  taxes  If  necessary  to  pro-  the  American  economy  la  to  find  a  way  to 

Among  the  elderly  block,  only  «  P«r«nt  ^fj^^\^^  for  oldeT^le.*^  tap  tl«  elderly  pool  of  workers,  to  find  way. 

have  private  health  coverage,  compared  with  ^'^*^^;'»^„^  ^^  ^  extensive  Utony  of  to  u.iiiae  t.iea.  part-time,  and  to  apply  new 

?9  percent  covered  by  a  BO«™°»«*^  P"!  cav^Ts  thi  people  raise  about  how  to  save  flex-time  working  conditions  Ironically,  such 

bW  Among  Older  Hispanlcs.  only  18  percent  ^^'^gTurtV  continued  working  by  the  elderly  In  one  fell 

E*^  private  health  coverage,  with  68  per-  ^""gf!^"y;,\:ent.   they  would   disapprove  swoop    could    help    them    survive    throu^ 

c^nt  in  a  government  plan,  but  19  percent  ,.^ J^  Lix^&t^  for  people  already  re-  tough  economic  times,  satisfy  their  psycho- 


of  thU  group  have  no  health  coverage  at  all. 
Among  all  the  elderly,  only  6  percent  are  not 
covered  by  cither  a  public  or  private  plan. 
Income 

Now  let  me  deal  with  basic  facts  about 
income.  The  mean  income  for  all  households 
in  our  sample  was  $22,000  annually.  Among 
those  65  and  over.  It  is  a  much  lower  $12,000, 
dipping  to  $9,500  for  those  over  80,  $9,800 
for  older  women.  $11,700  for  the  elderly  re- 
tired, $7,200  for  older  Hispanlcs  and  $0,900 
for  the   elderly   blacks. 

When  asked  to  describe  the  adequacy  of 
their  income,  by  only  a  bare  60-49  percent 
of  all  people  say  they  are  making  It:  13  per- 
cent say  they  Just  cannot  make  ends  meet, 
36  percent  that  they  can  Just  scrape  by,  37 
percent  say  they  have  enough  to  get  along 
and  even  a  little  extra,  while  13  percent  re- 
port they  can  buy  pretty  much  anything  they 
want.  Among  the  elderly,  the  division  Is  50- 
48  percent  that  they  cannot  make  It.  How- 
ever, only  10  percent  say  they  are  below  wa- 
ter. 40  percent  are  barely  scraping  by,  30  per- 
cent have  a  few  extras,  while  18  percent  say 
they  can  buy  just  about  anything. 

Those  elderly  really  hurting  are  women, 
those  with  Incomes  under  $10,000,  those 
without  pensions,  those  In  poor  health, 
blacks  and  Hispanlcs.  They  are  the  elderly 
poor,  who  literally  are  flattened  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap. 

In  many  ways,  however.  It  Is  striking  that 
the  elderly  with  incomes  that  are  literally 
only  60  percent  as  great  as  those  between 
18  and  64  report  they  are  coping  almost  as 
well.  How  come?  First,  66  percent  of  those 
85  and  over  own  their  houses  free  and  clear, 
while  this  Is  the  com  with  only  12  percent 
of  those  between  18  and  54.  Second,  by  any 
measure,  the  elderly  are  far  more  frugal  and 
experienced  In  the  handling  of  their  money. 
For  example.  In  the  last  year,  only  39  per- 
cent of  elderly  had  to  draw  down  on  their 
savings  to  pay  bills,  while  a  much  higher 
52  percent  of  those  under  65  had  to  do  the 
some,  even  though  both  groups  have  the 
same  number,  88  percent,  who  have  a  sav- 
ings accotmt. 

Social  security 


logical  needs  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
stream of  society  and  even  help  relieve  the 
financial  strain  on  the  Social  Security 
system. 

Mark  It  well,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  90- 
9  percent,  a  ma'orlty  of  all  ages  feel  that 
"nobody  should  be  forced  to  retire  because 
of  age.  If  he  or  she  wants  to  conttaue  work- 
ing and  Is  stUl  able  to  do  a  good  Job." 
Clearly,  the  days  of  mandatory  retirement, 
other  than  that  based  on  health  or  inability 
to  do  the  Job.  are  numbered.  The  elderly 
want  to  work  and  must  be  given  that  chance. 
By  the  same  token,  by  another  lopsided 
margin,  79-15  percent  among  the  entire  pop- 
ulation and  by  73-16  percent  among  those 
65  and  over,  people  are  convinced  that  "moet 
employers  discriminate  against  older  people 
and  make  It  difficult  for  them  to  And  work." 
High  up  on  this  list  of  priorities  for  older 
peonle  must  be  a  vlgorotis  camoaign  by  both 
the  public  and  private  sector  that  discrimi- 
nation aealnst  the  elderlv  be  ended. 

Now  whenever  the  sublect  of  the  elderly 
working  bevond  65  is  raised,  invariably  some 
feel  compelled  to  point  out  the  consequent 
Injustices  to  the  younger  generation.  A  whole 
host  of  articles  have  painted  a  picture  of 
o-rtopenarians  holding  onto  their  lobs  long 
after  they  should  have  relinquished  them.  In 
turn,  it  Is  claimed,  younger  people  will  have 
to  wait  endless  years  for  the  better  Jobe  to 
open  up.  This  supposed  conflict  has  been  por- 
trayed as  a  long  generational  war  between 
selfish  elderly  clinging  to  their  Jobe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  frustrated  younger  people 
blocked  off  from  promotion  on  the  other. 

Back  in  1974.  by  a  narrow  49-46  percent, 
a  plxuullty  of  the  entire  public  agrMd  with 
the  view  that  "older  people  should  retire 
when  they  can  to  give  younger  people  more 
of  a  chance  on  the  Job."  Well,  now  attitude* 
have  changed  dramatically-  By  a  decisive 
59-37  percent,  a  majority  of  the  entire  adult 
population  disagrees  with  that  claim.  In- 
deed, among  the  group  18-64.  a  dedaive  63- 
34  percent  do  not  buy  that  propooltion  at  all. 
Among  those  young  people  18-24  yeort 
of  age.  an  even  higher  68-30  percent  majority 
rejects  the  view  that  the  elderly  have  on  ob- 
ligation to  the  younger  to  get  out  of  the 
work  force  as  fast  as  possible.  Ironically, 
among  those  65  and  over,  undoubtedly  re- 
flc^tn"  some  of  the  spate  of  articles  on  the 
subject,  a  5(^-44  percent  plurality  expresses 
guilt  about  older  people  holding  down  Jobe 

W.V  ^.->...,  -, —   o — _  t<^  long.   As  happens  so  often.  preroUlng 

emoloyer.  and  charitable  help— and  a  hieher     ^jg^^^   ^^   xXiM  score   is   Just   plain   dead 
percentage  would  like  the  elderly  themselves  .  .      __^ 

to  move  Into  the  breach. 


tired." 

By  85-11  percent,  they  would  disapprove 
"reducing  benefiU  only  for  people  who  re- 
tire In  the  future." 

By  69-35  percent,  they  oppose  "groduaUy 
raising  the  retirement  age  for  full  Social 
Security  benefits  fom  65  to  68  years  of  age." 

By  62-29  percent,  they  disapprove  elimi- 
nating "benefits  for  minor  children  of  re- 
tired workers." 

By  64-32  percent,  they  also  disapprove 
"giving  Social  Sectirlty  benefits  only  to  elder- 
ly people  who  con  prove  they  have  little 
or  no  other  Income." 

And  by  73-21  percent,  they  do  not  want 
to  cut  "the  cost-of-living  adjustments  In 
retirement  benefits." 

However,  by  56-26  percent,  a  better  than 
2-1  majority  would  approve  of  "basing 
ccst-of-Uving  adjustments  on  Increases  In 
either  wages  or  prices,  whichever  Is  lower." 
All  groups  under  and  over  65  feel  that  way. 

By  62-30  percent,  another  2-1  majority 
also  say  they  would  look  with  favor  on  "us- 
ing federal  monies  such  as  Income  taxes  to 
pay  for  part  of  Social  Security." 

And  by  a  big  76-18  percent,  a  majority 
would  back  "requiring  workers  who  do  not 
pay  Social  Security  taxes  now — for  example, 
employees  of  the  federal  government— to  pay 
tnejo  taxes." 

Both  In  this  study  and  In  numerous  other 
studies  we  have  conducted  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  two  Inescapable  facts  emerge.  First, 
that  the  Social  Security  system  Is  Inviolate 
and  Is  viewed  as  a  bedrock  financial  insti- 
tution that  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs. 
Second,  that  people  will  not  tolerate  many 
cuts  on  the  benefit  side,  but  are  willing  to 
pay  more  on  the  revenue  side  to  moke  the 
sjrstem  sound  and  whole.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  an  unbroken  pattern  of  support  for 
this  dominant  position  are  those  In  the  high- 
est Income  brackets,  $35,000  and  over,  who 
oppose  paying  more  for  Social  Security  by 
49-43  percent. 

This  study  also  probed  to  find  out  which 
types  of  Institutions  should,  assume  more 
responsibility  than  they  now  have  for  the 
elderly.  For  the  public  as  a  whole,  at  the 
top  of  the  list  come  government,  cited  by 
ooc-wi  sccTtniy  54  percent,  followed  by  children  of  the  el- 

_.  *    ,      ,      ,  c     .  ,  o       _.»    w       «»       derly    (46  percent) .  the  elderly  themselves 

The  central  role  of  Social  Security  beneflta      ,23  percent) .  employers   (19  percent) ,  and 
as  a  source  of  income  for  the  elderiy  emerged     ;ellglous   and   charitable   organisations    (14 

™n^of  thoL  m°I„d  ov^r'^''..X"^Hl,     P"««*>-    «°^«'«'-'   »   '°''"   P"««*»<'«   °'     guilt  about  Older  people  no.amg  aowz.  ,»- 
S^?»   °K     u  and  over  receive  Social     ^      i^^^ly  opted  for  government,  children.     ^"  i".    as  happens  so  often.  preraUlng 

fariL^c^Sfen^ra^Seor^puXpr  employer.  Ind^haritable  help-and  a  hi.her  ^^ZK^t^^^r.  is  Just  pfain  dead 
sion  fund.  33  percent  with  Income  from  sav- 
ings, 22  percent  with  Income  from  Invest- 
ments. 13  percent  from  earnings  on  a  Job, 
7  percent  income  from  renters  or  boarders, 
7  percent  who  receive  SSI  benefits  and  5  per- 


wrong.    Older    people    wont    to    work,    and 
younger  people  think  it  is  a  great  Idea. 
A  growing  political  force 
In  analyzln"?  and  r^portine  these  results. 


Jobs  for  the  elderly 

Part  of  the  way  the  elderly  hope  to  fend  ^ 

7  percent  who  receive  SSI  benefits  and  5  per-  better  In  the  future  is  to  keep  on  working.  ^^  'g^^Yy  must  be  evident  that  this  la  not 

cent  who  are  helped  financially  by  their  Among  all  those  now  working  In  the  key  ^^  j^^^  hopeless  group  of  older  people.  «lm- 

chlldren.  pre-retirement   age   lietween   55   and   64.   a  waiting  out  their  time  to  die.  To  the 

When  Older  people  are  asked  which  one  niajority   of   79-18   percent   are  oPI^d  to  ^^^^ry.  these  elderiy  are  vibrant,  alive,  and 

source  of  Income  provides  the  largest  wSt  f  T  T  K^^io!?.™^  **    ^    ^o.t   A,^PHrlns  want  most  of  all  to  make  their  contribution 

of  their  income.  Social  Security  wSThiSds  ^°"*!?'^'  ^J  *^^iJ1^''!^L,ZVr^,  Tlu^n  ^o  society  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  are 

down,  cited  by  61  percent.  Without  doubt.  ^°°'*  ^fj"  ^°^1^  *°  S^"l!l  f,    *  ^iw  STOvnn^  In  number  and  in  vitality.  Butthey 

SocUl  Security  is  the  vital  financial  link  t<^  stead,   they   want   at  least   Pf'*-""^*   P»^  ^n   feel   the   pressures   from   the   rert  of 

survival    for    a   sizable    majority    of    older  ''^'^  ^^  ^t"' i'* ^   .        =    J<^-,i\!l!^^  t«  society. 

Americans.                                        y    "corner  ^o,,,^  be  the  fol)o-ln»:  By  7S-21  ner^ent  to  Note  well  that  by  a  clear  65-35  percent,  a 

a^    ♦»,•    i_- .              ,             ^  have  "ereater  avRllablllt.v  of  oart -time  work.  _-,„_,^_  f^\  th^t  retired  older  Americans 

^rrinf'L^h.l  J^*",^  ,?"''?  '"^'.'"l  ^^  ^^  ^""C  awav  from  wo-k  hut  the  lob  still  ,^ts 

^^dl,„^l^^^".l°^P^P'*""*'"*''"  lone."   and  bv  *»8-27  nercent.   "a   lob  that 

?^t  th^^.^7 ,   c^  ^f  ""y  \°^  confidence"  ^„ow,  a  rtav  or  two  a  week  to  work  at  home  " 

^t  J:^L^'^  security  system  will  have  ohviouslv.  h«T  m«'orities  of  tho«  who  will 

'^^Z'cll  ^nVr^^d^ry  r^bTtr  r„;  ^ 'UTrorout''rX.  ^^  m.^rkef  l^Ht'  ii  nVed"  welVthat  the -elderiy^  . 

tUl  majority  of  the  American  people.  W^i  '^°*  *"  ^^  **™''  °"*  "^^  *''*  ^°^  lanser  18  percent  of  the  vote.  For  example, 

percent,  are  opposed  to  cuUlng  the  cur-  Aging  while  80  percent  of  thoee  66  and  over  vote. 

rent  Social  Security  taxes.  Indeed,  by  61-39  In  a  time  when  labor  sunpiy  shortages  will  only  46  percent  of  thoee  18-26  yea«  of  oga 

percent,  a  majority  would  favor  even  higher  loom  In  the  next  decade,  the  challenge  to  vote. 


today."  as  though  they  can  sense  a  new 
force  growing  In  the  U.S..  an  even  bigger  6»- 
27  percent  of  thoee  under  85  feel  the  same 
wav  as  the  elderly.  The  65  and  over  group 
today  is  16  percent  of  the  population.  But 
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It  Is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
the  elderly  from  now  on  will  be  a  major 
component  In  our  politics  and  In  our  econ- 
omy. They  do  not  want  to  be  pitied.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  neatly  tucked  away  and 
forgotten.  Above  all  else,  they  want  Into  the 
process,  not  because  they  are  special,  but 
becatise  they  share  the  universal  desire  to  be 
active  and  respected  members  of  the  human 
race. 

Thank  you. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDXJRE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  I  could 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  assistant 
minority  leader,  I  have  a  number  of 
items  to  take  care  of  that  I  beUeve  have 
been  cleared  on  his  side  as  well  as  our 
own.  Let  me  first  put  three  unanimous- 
consent  requests  that  I  hope  he  is  in  a 
position  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  those  have  all  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  other  items  that  are  cleared  on 
our  calendar.  I  would  especially  invite 
the  attention  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  to  calendar  order  No.  376,  S.  1493. 
I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  item  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 


DEAUTHORIZATION     OF     SEVERAL 
CORPS    OP    ENGINEERS    PROJECTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
that.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  Order  No.  376,  S.  1493. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1493)  to  deauthorlze  several 
projects  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
C!orps  of  Engineers. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  with  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "five",  and  Insert 
"two"; 

On  page  2,  Une  17.  strike  "(80  Stat.  1421) .", 
and  insert  "(Public  Law  89-789) ."; 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  "Act.",  and  Insert 
"this  section."; 

On  page  4,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  "at 
the  price  paid  to  them  by  the  Oovermnent 
or"; 

On  page  4.  line  23.  after  "at",  insert  "the"; 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  "whichever  Is 
less"; 

On  page  6,  line  4,  after  "secUon.",  insert 
"at"; 

On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  "(82  Stat.  739)" 
and  Insert  "(Public  Law  90-483)"; 

On  page  6.  line  17.  after  "of"  insert  "the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968"; 

On  page  7.  beginning  on  line  1.  strike  "795 
Stat.  1081)"; 

On  page  7.  line  18.  strike  "201".  and  insert 

On  page  7.  after  line  19.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(h)     DElAWAKB-MAaTLAND-VrBOIinA    IJ«T«A- 

coASTAi,    V?ATEawAT.— The    project    for    the 
Delaware  Bay.  Delaware,  to  Cape  Charles, 


Chesapeake  Bay.  Virginia.  Intracoastal 
V>  aterway,  authorized  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(1)  Mastland:  Sixes  Bruce. — The  project 
for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and  Lake,  Maryland, 
authorized  by  section  85  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-251). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is  here- 
by given  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  fixed-span  bridge  In 
and  over  the  water  of  the  Port  Point  Chan- 
nel. Boston.  Massachusetts,  lying  between 
the  northeasterly  side  of  the  existing  Slam- 
mer Street  Bridge  and  the  northeasterly  side 
of  the  existing  Northern  Avenue  Bridge. 

(b)  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on  such 
bridge  until  the  location  and  plans  therefor 
are  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(c)  Any  project  heretofore  authorized  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  insofar  as  such  project 
relates  to  the  above  described  portions  of 
Fort  Point  Channel,  is  hereby  abandoned. 

(d)  In  approving  the  location  and  plans  of 
any  bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  Impose  any  specific  conditions  relating 
to  tl:9  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
structure  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  public  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  for  the  project  for  Elllcott 
Creek.  New  York,  authorized  in  section  201 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611)  Is  hereby  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  a  report  dated  April  2,  1979: 
Provided,  That  local  interests  agree  to  meet 
local  assurance  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  Public  Law  738  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  (33  U.S.C.  701c). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  lock  authorized  by  section 
114  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587).  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Vermilion  Lock,  Louisiana,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Leland  Bowman  Lock. 
Any  law.  regulation,  map,  document,  or  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  which  refers  to  such 
lock  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  considered 
to  refer  to  such  lock  as  "Leland  Bowman 
Lock". 

(b)  The  dam  and  reservior  on  the  Salt 
River.  Missouri,  known  as  the  Clarence  Can- 
non Dam  and  Reservoir,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874)  as  the  Joanna  Reservoir, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Clarence 
Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain  Lake.  Any  law, 
regulation,  map,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  dam  and  reser- 
voir are  referred  to  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  such  dam  as  the  Clarence 
C?annon  Dam  and  to  such  reservoir  as  the 
Mark  Twain  Lake,  respectively. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-298)  Is  amended  as  follows:  "The 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  project,  Saint 
John  River.  Maine,  is  hereby  modified  to 
deauthorlze  that  component  of  the  project 
known  and  referred  to  as  the  Dickey  Dam 
and  its  associated  transmission  facilities.". 

(b)  No  Federal  agency  or  department  shall 
consider  any  license  application  relating  to 
hydropower  projects  above  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln  School  Dam  on  the  Saint  John  River 
and  Its  tributaries,  Maine,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  authorization  for  the 
Meramec  Park  Lake  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion refered  to  as  the  "project")  contained 
in  that  portion  of  the  general  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes 
in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  which 
plan  was  authorized  by  section  4  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 


and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purpoies ",  approved  June  23,  1933  (52  Stat. 
12iu),  as  modified  by  becUon  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-739),  Is  hereby  terminated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"), shall  immediately  undertake  interim 
management  and  maintenance  of  works, 
sttuciures.  and  mterests  in  lands  related  to 
the  project  pending  the  implementation  of 
the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  sliall  dispose  of  works, 
structures,  and  interesta  in  lands  related  to 
the  project  as  follows: 

( 1 )  To  the  State  of  Missouri,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to — 

(A)  Meramec  State  Park  extension,  consist- 
ing of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  «nd 
twenty-three  acres. 

(B)  Onondaga  Cave  State  Park  extension, 
co.islstlng  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres. 

(C)  Huzzah  State  Wildlife  Management 
Area  extension,  consisting  of  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres. 

(D)  E.idangered  species  sites,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred  acres. 

(E)  Campbell  Bridge  access,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  ten  acres. 

(P)  Sappington  Bridge  access,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  ten  acres. 

(O)  Liberty  Road  access,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  ten  acres. 

(2)  A  perpetual  easement  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard for  the  river  user  the  natural,  cultural, 
and  visual  resources  of  the  Meramec  River 
and  Huzzah  and  Courtois  Creeks  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  Missouri  within  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  hereby  directed  to  establish  such 
easements  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Said  easements  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  nor  more  Chan  one- 
quarier  mile  as  measured  from  the  normal 
high-water  mark  of  said  river  and  creeks, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  varying  terrain 
of  such  lands  and  the  best  public  Interest. 

(3)  A  perpetual  easement  sufflcler't  to  pro- 
vide for  and  allow  pedestrian  use  of  a  corri- 
dor of  land  connecting  Meramec  State  Park 
with  the  Huzzah  State  Forest  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Missouri  within  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary is  'hereby  directed  to  establlih  such 
easement  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Said  easement  shall  be  not  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  shall  be  used 
for  the  development  of  the  Ozark  Trail,  which 
will  be  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

(4)  The  remainder  of  the  works,  structures, 
and  interests  in  lands  related  to  the  project 
shall  be  offered,  within  a  period  of  one  year 
fr-m  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttols  Act,  for 
sale  to  the  previous  owners  at  the  cur- 
rent appraised  value.  Such  former  own- 
ers shall  have  a  period  of  one  year  In 
which  to  enter  a  contract  for  the  repurchase 
of  such  properties,  srfter  which  any  remaining 
works,  structures,  and  Interests  in  lands  ahall 
be  sold  at  a  public  auction,  or  a  series  of 
public  auctions,  to  be  conducted  following 
reasonable  public  nptlce  and  advertising  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  auction  or  auc- 
tions, until  such  time  as  all  remaining  works, 
structures,  and  interests  In  lands  have  been 
disposed  of. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  either  to 
comply  with  or  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  cancel  any  executory  contract  the 
United  States  has  entered  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  project  at  the  request  of 
any  landowner  who  is  a  party  to  such  a  con- 
tract, within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  tarml- 
nate  the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  satisfy,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
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ance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies 
Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  4601  et  eeq.)  and  any 
other  applicable  provision  of  law,  all  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  other  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  acquisition,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  of  any  Interest  In  real 
estate  for  the  project. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section.  Funds  available  for 
the  project  deauthorized  by  this  section  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

S«c.  3.  The  authorizations  for  the  projects 
described  In  this  section,  at  the  locations  de- 
scribed, are  terminated  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

(a)  iLUNOis:  Helm  Rese«voir. — The  proj- 
ect for  Helm  Reservoir.  Skillet  Fork  of  the 
Wabash  River.  Illinois,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-483).  as  part  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  comprehensive  plan. 

(b)  Illinois:  Lincoln  Dam. — ^The  project 
for  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Wabash 
River.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by 
secMon  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298) . 

(c)  Indiana:  Bio  Blue  Dam. — ^The  project 
for  »lg  blue  uam.  Big  Blue  River.  Indiana, 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483). 

(d)  Illinois:  Illinois  Riveb  Dttplicate 
Locks. — ^The  project  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874). 

(e)  Indiana:  Lafayette  Dams. — The  proj- 
ect for  the  Lafayette  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Wild  Cat  Creek  of  the  Wabash  River.  Indi- 
ana, as  authorized  in  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
298). 

(f)  Virginia:  Nansemond  Rive*. — ^The  por- 
tion of  the  project  for  the  Nansemond  River. 
Virginia,  from  the  United  States  Hiehway 
640  Bridge  at  Suffolk.  Vlrplnla,  to  the  up- 
stream project  limits  at  river  mile  18.66.  a 
distance  of  approximately  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  11,  1888  (25  Stat.  410).  and 
modified  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorizing  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  3.  1930  (46  Stat. 
922). 

(g)  Indiana:  Clittt  Creek  Dam. — ^The 
project  for  the  CUfty  Creek  Dam.  CUfty 
Greek,  Indiana,  authorized  bv  section  204 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-298). 

(b)  DELAWARE-MASTLAND-VnonnA:  Intra- 
coastal Waterway. — The  project  for  the 
Delaware  Bay.  Delaware,  to  Cape  Charles, 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Virginia.  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, authorized  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(1)  Maryland:  Sptes  Bridce. — ^The  protect 
for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and  Lake.  Maryland, 
authorized  by  section  85  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-251). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  fixed-span 
bridge  in  and  over  the  water  of  the  Fort 
Point  Channel,  Boston,  Massachusetta,  lying 
between  the  northeasterly  side  of  the  exist- 
ing Summer  Street  Bridge  and  the  north- 
easterty  side  of  the  existing  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge. 

(b)  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on  such 
brldee  until  the  location  and  plans  therefor 
(»•..  cT.h»-i<»»-/«  *n  -nt*  ooproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 


(c)  Any  project  heretofore  authorized  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  insofar  as  such  project 
relates  to  the  above  described  portions  of 
Fort  Point  Channel,  is  hereby  abandoned. 

(d)  In  approving  the  location  and  plans 
of  any  bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  Impose  any  specific  conditions 
relating  to  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  structure  which  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary In  the  Interest  of  public  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  for  the  pro>ct  for  Elllcott 
Creek,  New  York,  authorized  in  section  201 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-611)  Is  hereby  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  a  report  dated  April  2.  1979: 
Provided.  That  local  Interests  agree  to  meet 
local  assurance  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  Public  Law  7C3  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  (33  U.8.C.  701c). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  lock  authorised  by  section 
114  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587) ,  as  a  replacement 
for  Vermilion  Lock.  Louisiana,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  as  Leland  Bowman  Lock.  Any  law, 
regu'.atlon.  map.  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  which  refers  to  such  lock  shall 
hereafter  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
such  lock  as  "Leland  Bowman  Lock". 

(b)  The  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Salt 
River.  Missouri,  known  as  the  Clarence  Can- 
non Dam  and  Reservoir,  authorlred  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874)  as  the  Joanna  Reser- 
voir, shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain  Lake. 
Any  law,  retulatlon.  map,  document,  or  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  in  which  such  dam 
and  reservoir  are  referred  to  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  such  dam  as  the 
Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  to  such  reservoir 
as  the  Mark  Twain  Lake,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

xn>  amendment  no.   see 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  budget  implications 

of  a  provision  in  the  bill) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Abdnor.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  .  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  660. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beelnnlni?  on  page  5,  line  23.  strike  all 
through  line  2  on  page  6.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Funds  authorized  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  protect  specified  in  this 
section  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary,  as 
necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  deauthorlze  the  project." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
t'on  is  on  astreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  660)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
state  my  support  for  th*s  bill.  Each  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  is  supported  by  both 


Senators  from  the  affected  State.  For 
most  of  these  projects.  State  and  local 
support  has  been  Oiuciaiiy  witnarawn. 
And  in  every  case  but  one,  construction 
has  not  proceeded  beyond  the  land  ac- 
quisition phase. 

Tlie  project  deauthorizations  included 
in  S.  1493  will  reduce  the  backlog  of  un- 
constructed  projects  by  over  $2  billion. 
In  some  cases,  deauthorization  will 
eliminate  continued  Federal  land  main- 
tenance expenditures;  in  others,  it  will 
also  allow  other  proposed  activities  to 
occur  on  tha  site  of  the  proposed  project. 

I  introduced  this  bill,  along  with  my 
good  friend,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources (Mr.  MoYNiHAN),  because  I  be- 
lieve we  must  begin  to  address  the  need 
to  define  project  priorities.  We  estab- 
lished some  very  base  criteria  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill — endorsement  by  both 
Senators  in  the  affected  State — and  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  establish  criteria 
for  other  deauthorizations.  as  well  \s 
new  authorizations.  Only  when  we  begin 
to  develop  criteria  to  assign  pr.orities 
will  we  be  able  to  authorize  the  most 
needed  projects. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  11  projects 
which  would  be  deauthorized  under  this 
bill :  the  Dickey  Dam  in  Maine ;  Meramec 
Park  Lake  in  Missouri;  Helm  Reservoir. 
Lincoln  Dam,  and  the  Illinois  River  du- 
plicate locks  in  Illinois;  Big  Blue,  La- 
fayette, and  Clifty  Creek  Dams  in  In- 
diana; the  Delmarva  Intracoastal 
Waterway  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  in  Mary- 
land; and  Sandridge  Dam  in  New  York. 
In  addition,  the  bill  allows  the  corps  to 
abandon  navigation  authority  for  sec- 
tions of  the  Nansemond  River  in  Virginia 
and  Fort  Point  Channel  in  Massachu- 
setts. Finally,  it  includes  two  name 
changes. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  give 
it  their  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  is  a 
happy  occasion  for  me.  When  I  ran  for 
the  Senate  in  1976, 1  compaigned  against 
the  Meramec  Dam.  I  saw  it  then  and  still 
see  it  today  as  a  prime  example  of  waste- 
ful Federal  spending — of  a  pork-barrel 
government  out  of  control — of  a  boon- 
doggle that  simply  refuses  to  die.  Now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  drive  a  stake 
through  the  heart  of  this  vampire  and 
lull  this  unneeded  project  once  and  for 
aU. 

llie  cost  of  the  Meramec  Park  Lake 
project  is  put  at  $220  million.  That  is  $20 
milUon  more  than  the  critically  needed 
second  lock  at  locks  and  dam  26  will 
cost.  And  what  would  be  the  benefits  of 
this  hemorrhage  of  taxpayer  dollars? 

Flood  control  was  considered  a  major 
benefit.  But  the  dam  wpuld  have  flooded 
12.600  acres  upstream  ji  oruei  \,o  1,10  ><ue 
a  high  degree  of  flood  protection  for  just 
11.800  acres  downstream. 

Recreation  was  considered  a  major 
benefit.  But  the  dam  would  have  inun- 
dated one  of  Missouri's  most  prized  rec- 
reational areas — an  area  of  free-flow- 
ing streams  and  creeks  that  canoeists 
cherish,  dotted  with  a  labyrinthine  net- 
work of  remarkable  caves. 

Water  supply  was  considered  a  bene- 
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fit.  But  there  Is  no  foreseeable  need  for 
additional  water  supply  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  reservoir.  The  only  area  with  such  a 
need  lies  downstream,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  and  surely  a  dam  on  the 
Meramec  is  not  the  answer  to  its  con- 
cerns. 

When  I  ran  for  the  Senate  in  1976,  I 
told  the  people  of  Missouri  that  the 
benefits  of  this  project  just  did  not  add 
up.  When  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  in  1977, 
I  succeeded  in  having  the  funding  for 
this  project  removed  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  budget.  And  in  1978  the 
voters  of  Missouri  made  their  sentiments 
known  in  no  uncertain  terms:  In  a  spe- 
cial 13-county  referendum,  the  project 
was  rejected  almost  2  to  1. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  that 
date— 3  years  in  which  the  people  of 
Missouri  have  patiently  waited  for  a  re- 
sponse to  their  vote.  Today  we  have  a 
chance  to  provide  that  response. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1493  relating  to 
the  Meramec  Dam  were  developed  by 
both  Senators  from  Missouri,  working 
closely  with  the  Governor.  Approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  the  land  now  held 
by  the  corps  will  be  conveyed  to  the  State 
in  order  to  preserve  the  recreational, 
environmental,  and  historical  values  of 
the  river.  The  rest  of  the  land  will  be  sold 
back  into  private  hands  and  put  back 
onto  the  local  tax  rolls,  and  millions  of 
dollars  will  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  proposal 
that,  In  my  judgment,  sensitively  bal- 
ances the  interests  of  all  the  parties  in- 
volved. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  prompt  and  atten- 
tive action  on  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
its  passage.  Let  us  put  this  boondoggle 
behind  us. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  particularly  wish  to  recognize  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Abdnor,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN) ,  in  developing  this  bill.  Sen- 
ator Abdnor  has  been  an  excellent  and 
responsible  chairman,  addressing  policy 
needs  as  they  arise.  He  is  charged  with 
a  difficult  task;  steering  the  development 
of  water  resources  development  during  a 
time  of  severe  fiscal  constraint.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  in  realizing  that  we 
must  not  only  be  concerned  with  new 
development,  but  that  we  must  also  begin 
to  reduce  the  number  of  projects  which 
were  authorized  in  the  past,  but  which 
are  no  longer  viable. 

Senator  Abdnor's  introduction  of  this 
bill  reminds  all  of  us  that  before  we  ad- 
dress new  project  needs,  we  must  define 
priorities  among  existing  authorizations. 
In  the  case  of  these  projects,  deauthor- 
ization  was  required.  In  others,  we  will 
have  to  establish  criteria  that  will  define 
those  priorities.  His  task  in  leading  us  to 
define  these  priorities  is  not  an  easy  one. 
But  I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  able  to 
meet  this  serious  challenge. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  section  4  of  S.  1493, 
which  grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  city  of  Boston  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  causeway  and  fixed-span 
bridge  over  the  Port  Point  Channel.  This 
would  replace  the  present  movable  span 
bridge,  which  was  built  in  1907. 

The  bridge  is  now  deteriorating  rap- 
idly. It  costs  Boston  sever<u  h.jidrad 
thousand  dollars  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate it. 

This  legislation  is  essential  to  deal 
with  local  problems  related  to  growth 
and  transportation.  The  problems  have 
gone  unmet  for  the  past  decade.  This 
session  of  Congress  must  take  the  first, 
important  st^  toward  their  solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan) 
for  their  assistance  on  this  issue.  I  also 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  MoAKLEY)  who  authored 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  legislation  and 
has  worked  so  hard  and  long  for  Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suiHX>rt  this  legislation,  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  part  of  Bos- 
ton may  continue  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senate  for  its  swift  action 
in  approving  the  deauthorization  of 
Meramec  Park  Lake.  I  also  applaud  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abd- 
nor) for  his  resolute  action  as  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
which  separated  projects  like  the  Mera- 
mec Dam,  on  which  there  is  a  consen- 
sus that  they  should  be  taken  off  the 
boolcs,  from  all  other  water  policy  issues. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  deauthorization 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  deauthorization 
of  Meramec  Dam  along  with  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  this  action  brings 
me  a  sense  of  great  relief  that  the  long 
and  controversial  history  of  this  project 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  almost 
3  years  since  64  percent  of  the  people  in 
Missouri  voted  in  an  advisory  referen- 
dum not  to  proceed  with  this  multimil- 
lion  dollar  proiect.  In  the  96th  Congress, 
legislation  I  offered  with  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  failed  to  win  final  approval  be- 
cause it  was  attached  to  an  omnibus  bill 
that  became  ensnarled  in  controversy. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  see  this  de- 
authorization  bill  win  passage  in  the 
Senate  because  it  is  essential  that  the 
lands  at  the  proiect  site,  which  amount 
to  28,000  acres,  be  put  back  on  the  tax 
rolls.  As  part  of  this  process,  the  State  of 
Missouri  would  receive  a  portion  of  the 
land  for  recreation  and  conservation 
purposes  and  the  former  landowners 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
back  the  lion's  share  of  the  land,  among 
other  provisions. 

The  people  of  Missouri  have  made 
their  wishes  known  In  a  loud  and  clear 
manner  concerning  the  deauthorization 
of  Meramec  Dam.  In  the  years  since  Mis- 


sourlans  rejected  the  Meramec  Dam,  six 
studies  were  performed  by  various  inde- 
pendent groups  and  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  These  studies 
were  consulted  In  developing  the  plan 
for  disposing  of  the  lands.  They  were 
consulted  by  State  officials  in  charge  of 
administering  recreation  and  conserva- 
tion resources  and  the  plan  was  endorsed 
by  Governor  Bond.  I  believe  that  the 
plan  we  have  put  forth  addresses  the 
concerns  of  hundreds  of  Missourians 
who  have  written  to  me  on  the  complex 
issues  Involved  in  this  deauthorization. 
And,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Again,  let  me  comm^id  the  Senate  for 
bringing  the  long  story  of  the  Meramec 
Dam  to  a  close. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  passage  of  S.  1493,  a  bill 
to  deauthorize  several  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  projects.  Senator  Abnor  and 
I  sponsored  this  bill  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  we  were  doing  scHnething  not 
often  done  in  this  body,  and  that  was  to 
cease  the  Federal  Government's  obliga- 
tion to  construct  projects  that  no  longer 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  The  projects 
deauthorized  in  this  bill  would  have  cost 
the  Federal  Government  over  $2  billion. 

There  is  one  item  In  S.  1493  that  is  of 
particular  interest  to  me — the  Ellicott 
Creek  flood  control  project  in  Amherst, 
N.Y.  The  project  vns  originally  author- 
ized in  1970.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
authorized  project  was  the  Sandridge 
Dam.  Since  the  time  of  authorization, 
the  local  sponsors  of  the  project,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, have  concluded  that  construction 
of  the  Sandridge  Dam  would  create  more 
problems  than  it  would  solve.  However, 
the  local  sponsors  strongly  support  the 
remainder  of  the  authorized  project.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
project  would  not  be  compromised  in  the 
absence  of  the  dam. 

The  language  Included  in  S.  1493  will 
clear  the  way  for  construction  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  flood  control 
project.  Some  ccmstruction  funds  have 
already  been  appropriated  but  progress 
on  the  project  could  not  proceed  In  the 
absence  of  tliis  modification  to  the  orig- 
inal authorization.  The  modified  project 
will  cost  $16  million  instead  of  the  orig- 
inal estimate  of  $23  million. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1403 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-298)  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"The  Dlckey-Hncoln  School  Lakes  project, 
Saint  John  River,  Maine,  Is  hereby  modified 
to  deauthorize  that  component  of  the  proj- 
ect known  and  referred  to  as  the  Dickey  Dam 
and  Its  associated  transmission  facilities.". 

(b)  No  Federal  agency  or  department  shall 
consider  any  license  application  relating  to 
hydropower  projects  above  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln  School  Dam  on  the  Saint  John  River 
and  its  tributaries,  Maine,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  authorization  for  the  Mera- 
mec Park  Lake  (hereinafter  in  this  section  r«- 
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f erred  to  as  the  "project")  contained  in  that 
portion  of  the  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  which  plan 
was  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  28.  1933  (52  Stat.  1218),  as 
modlfled  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-789),  Is  hereby 
terminated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  caiief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") , 
shall  immediately  undertake  interim  man- 
agement and  maintenance  of  works,  struc- 
tures, and  Interests  In  lands  related  to  the 
project  pending  the  implementation  of  the 
subsequent  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  works, 
structures,  and  InteresU  In  lands  related  to 
the  project  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  State  of  Missouri,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  In  and  to — 

(A)  Meramec  State  Park  extension,  con- 
sisting of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  acres. 

(B)  Onondaga  Cave  State  Park  extension, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
acres. 

(C)  Huzzah  State  WUdllfe  Management 
Area  extension,  consisting  of  nine  hxmdred 
and  forty-five  acres. 

(D)  Endangered  species  sites,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred  acres. 

(E)  Campbell  Bridge  access,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  ten  acres. 

(F)  Sapplngton  Bridge  access,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  ten  acres. 

(O)  Liberty  Road  access,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  ten  acres. 

(2)  A  perrtetual  easement  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard for  the  river  user  the  natural,  cul- 
tural, and  visual  resources  of  the  Meramec 
River  and  Huzzah  and  Courtols  Creeks  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Missouri  within 
nine  months  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  establish  such 
easements  In  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Said  easements  shall  be  not  less 
than  cue  hundred  feet  nor  more  than  one- 
quarter  mile  as  measured  from  the  normal 
high-water  mark  of  said  river  and  creeks, 
taking  into  consideration  the  varying  terrain 
of  such  lands  and  the  best  public  interest. 

(3)  A  perpetual  easement  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  and  allow  pedestrian  use  of  a  corri- 
dor of  land  connecting  Meramec  State  Park 
with  the  Huzzah  State  Forest  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Missouri  within  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary is  hereby  directed  to  establish  such 
easement  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of 

\.  Missouri.  Said  easement  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  In  width  and  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  of  the  Ozark  Trail, 
which  will  be  constructed  and  maintained  by 
the  State  of  Missouri. 

(4)  The  remainder  of  the  works,  struc- 
tures, and  Interests  In  lands  related  to  the 
project  shall  be  offered,  within  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  for  sale  to  the  previous  owners  at  the 
current  appraised  value.  Such  former  own- 
ers shall  have  a  period  of  one  year  In  which 
to  enter  a  contract  for  the  repurchase  of  such 
properties,  after  which  any  remaining  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  shall  be 
sold  at  a  public  auction,  or  a  series  of  pub- 
lic auctions,  to  be  conducted  following  rea- 
sonable public  notice  and  advertising  of  the 
time  and  place  of  such  auction  or  auctions, 
until  such  time  as  all  remaining  works, 
Btructxires,  and  Interests  in  lands  have  been 
disposed  of. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  either  to 
comply  with  or  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  cancel  any  executory  contract  the 
United  States  has  entered  for  the  purchase 


of  lands  for  the  project  at  the  request  of 
any  landowner  who  is  a  party  to  such  a  con- 
tract, within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  terminate 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  satisfy,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (49  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)  and  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law,  all  relocation 
assistance,  and  other  obligations  arising 
out  of  the  acquisition,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  of  any  interest  in 
real  estate  for  the  project. 

(f)  Funds  authorized  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  project  specified  in  this 
section  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary,  as 
necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  deauthorize  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorizations  for  the  projects 
described  in  this  section,  at  the  locations 
described,  are  terminated  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act : 

(a)  Illinois:  Helm  Rbsxrvoik. — The  proj- 
ect for  Helm  Reiervolr,  Skillet  Pork  of  the 
Wabash  River,  Illinois,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-483).  as  part  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  comprehensive  plan. 

(b)  Illinois:  Lincoln  Dam. — The  project 
for  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Wabash 
River,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by 
section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(c)  Indiana:  Big  Bute  Dam. — The  project 
for  Big  Blue  Dam,  Big  Blue  River,  Indiana, 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  C»>n- 
trol  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483). 

(d)  Illinois:  Illinois  River  DtnojCAXE 
Locks. — The  project  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way, Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-874) . 

(e)  Indiana:  Lafatette  Dams. — The  proj- 
ect for  the  Lafayette  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Wild  Cat  Creek  of  the  Wabash  River,  In- 
diana, as  authorized  in  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (PubUc  Law  89- 
298). 

(f )  Virginia:  Nansemond  River. — The  por- 
tion of  the  project  for  the  Nansemond  River. 
Virginia,  from  the  United  Stotes  Highway 
640  Bridge  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  to  the  up- 
stream project  limits  at  river  mile  1866.  a 
distance  of  approximately  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet,  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  pubUc  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  other  purposes",  approved 
August  11.  1888  (25  Stat.  410).  and  modlfled 
by  the  flrst  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  922). 

(g)  Indiana:  Cliftt  C:reek  Dam. — The 
project  for  the  Cllfty  Creek  Dam.  Clifty 
C*eek,  Indiana,  authorized  by  section  204 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-298). 

(h)  Delaware-Martland-Virginia :  Intra- 
coASTAL  Waterwat. — The  project  for  the 
Delaware  Bay.  Delaware,  to  Caoe  C^a»•'es. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Virginia,  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, authorized  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(1)   Maryland:  Sixes  Brioce. — The  project 
for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and  Lake.  Maryland, 
authorized  by  section  85  of  the  Water  Re 
sources  Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-251). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  here- 
by given  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  fixed -span  bridge  in 
and  over  the  water  of  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel,  Boston,   Massachusetts,   lying   between 


the  northeasterly  side  of  the  existing  Sum- 
m:.-  S.r;:;  Bridg;  and  ;hi  nor  h:  u  srly  tlds 
of  the  existing  Northern  Avenue  Bridge. 

(b)  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on  such 
bridge  until  the  location  and  plans  therefor 
are  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(c)  Any  project  heretofore  authorized  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  insofar  as  such  project 
relates  to  the  above  described  portions  of 
Fort  Point  Channel,  is  hereby   abandoned. 

(d)  In  approving  the  location  and  plans  of 
any  bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  impose  any  specific  conditions  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  oi>eratlon  of  the 
structure  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  public  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  for  the  project  for  Elli- 
cott  Creek,  New  York,  authorized  in  section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611)  Is  hereby  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  a  report  dated  April  2,  1979: 
Provided.  That  local  interests  agree  to  meet 
local  assurance  requirements  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  I  aw  738  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  (33  U.S.C.  701c) . 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  lock  authorized  by  section 
114  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587),  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Vermilion  Lock.  Louisiana,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  Leland  Bowman  Lock. 
Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document,  or  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  which  refers  to 
such  lock  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  such  lock  as  "Leland  Bow- 
man Lock". 

(b)  The  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Salt 
River.  Missouri,  known  as  the  Clarence  Can- 
non Dam  and  Reservoir  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874)  as  the  Joanna  Reser- 
voir, shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain  Lake. 
Any  law.  regulation,  map.  document,  or  rec- 
ord of  the  United  States  in  which  such  dam 
and  reservoir  are  referred  to  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  such  dam  as  the 
Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  to  such  reservoir 
as  the  Mark  Twain  Lake,  respectively. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  acting  minority  leader  about  the 
status  of  calendar  order  No.  379,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  57,  on  his  calendar.  It 
is  cleared  on  ours. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  has  been 
cleared  on  our  side,  also. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 


NATIONAL  SCLERODERMA  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Cha'r  lav  before  the  Senate  calendar 
order  No.  379,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 57.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  57)  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  7  through  13. 
1982,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Joint 
resolution  authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  February  7-13, 
1982.  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week." 
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Scleroderma  Is  a  painful  and  debilitat- 
ing disease  which  affects  the  skin  and 
multiple  organs  ol  the  body,  and  can  In 
its  most  serious  form  result  in  the  death 
of  the  scleroderma  patient. 

Approximately  300,000  people  are  af- 
fected by  scleroderma,  and  yet  it  remains 
a  little-known  and  often  misdiagnosed 
illness.  There  is  not  any  known  cure  for 
the  disease,  and  due  to  the  lack  of  public 
awareness  there  has  been  a  severe  short- 
age of  funding  for  research  into  possible 
cures  and  treatments. 

Since  public  funding  at  this  time  Is 
being  reduced  for  the  research  of  various 
illnesses,  it  is  vitally  important  to  en- 
courage private  funding,  and  that  is  spe- 
cifically why  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
awareness  level  of  the  public  In  recogniz- 
ing the  existence  of  scleroderma. 

I  believe  that  National  Scleroderma 
Week  will  focus  the  necessary  attention 
on  this  disease. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Ris.  57 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  sball  iMue  »  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  7  through  13.  1982.  as  •Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

B&.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inqxiire  of  the  acting  minority  leader  if 
he  Is  in  a  position  to  clear  Senate  Res- 
olution 98  for  passage  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate.  Senate 
Resolution  98. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislation  clerk  read  as 
(oUows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  to  designate 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month." 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolution  which 
had  been  reported  -from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  1,  strike  "each  year",  and 
Insert  "1983";  and 

On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  "annually". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Bentsen.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  Thurmond 
and  GoLowATEs  be  added  as  additional 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble  reads  as  follows: 
e.  Res.  98 

Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  an- 
Uvens  appreciation  of  the  past  but  also  il- 
luminates the  present  and  gives  perspective 
to  our  hopes  for  the  future: 

Whereas  the  study  of  American  history 
leads  to  a  greater  understanding  of  our 
national  heritage:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
have  shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  the  Ideals  and  principles  we  hold 
In  trust:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  February  1982  Is  desig- 
nated as  "American  History  Month",  and  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  to  call  upon  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"Resolution  to  designate  February  1982, 
as  'American  History  Month'.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
other  matters.  First,  Mr.  President,  a 
House  message  on  S.  1211. 


EXTENSION  OF  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1211. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1211)  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for  one  year", 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert:  That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  section 
28(d)  of  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  subsection  (a), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.". 

(b)  Section  29  of  the  Toxic  Su'Tstances 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,100,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1979"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$62,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  S.  1211, 
now  before  the  Senate  reauthorizes  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  As  it  was 


amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  authorizes  $63.5  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  The  bill 
makes  no  substantive  amendment  to  the 
act. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  on  S.  1211  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  2,  1981. 
Then,  it  authorized  $59,646  for  fiscal  year 
1982  only.  The  bill  was  amended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  returned 
to  the  Senate  on  September  29, 1981.  with 
the  longer  and  higher  authorization. 

President  Reagan's  request  for  au- 
thorization to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  administration  of  the 
Toxic  Substtuices  Control  Act  was  $80,- 
146,000.  That  amount  represents  a  de- 
crease of  $8.3  million  from  the  1981  re- 
source level.  The  proposed  authorization 
level  would  support  TSCA  abatement 
and  control  activities  in  the  Office  of 
Pesticides  and  Toxic  Substances,  sustain 
the  TSCA  information  integration  pro- 
gram, while  eliminating  the  intervenor 
and  public  participation  grants  portions 
of  that  latter  program. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Simpson)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gorton  and  Mr.  BAuctrs 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  3454  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Die  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3454)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Intelligence  and  Intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  United  Statei 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff,  and  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agencv  Retirement  and  DiaabilHy  System,  to 
authorize  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Intelligence  and  In- 
telligence-related activities  of  the  Unlt«d 
States  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  submit  the  intelligence  au- 
thorizati(Hi  conference  report  author- 
izing appropriations  for  U.S.  intelligence 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence views  the  annual  budget  au- 
thorization process  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  strengthening  and  im- 
proving the  U.S.  intelligence  system.  The 
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The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

(The  conference  report  is  pr  nted  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rxcoro  of 
November  16, 1981.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
lay  that 


Mr.  CRANSTON, 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  items  of  business  to  transact. 
I  inquire  of  the  acting  minority  leader  If 
he  has  any  other  business  to  transact. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader. 


committee  has  devoted  a  ««a*  d««Li 
time  and  effort  over  the  past  5  years 
eSSiiXg  how  well  the  lntelil«ence 
^^llSity  is  able  to  meet  its  ropon- 

sibUities,  and  i^^^^JJ^^  "iSJe^e     reconsider  the  vote  oy  wmca 
improvement^n^ded^  we  Jg^J*  ™^     j^^^.g  report  was  agreed  to . 

S^rStiSrSocUTlUar^^^^^        Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to 
intelligence  system  to  cope  with  the 
diversity  of  policy  concerns  our  NaUon 
is  likely  to  face  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  intelligence  au- 
thorization bill  continues  the  commit- 
tee's goal  of  revitalizing  our  inteUigence 
capabilities.  We  have  provided  for  im- 
provements in  a  number  of  key  areas, 
and  have  taken  the  initiative  to  insure 
new  capabilities  are  avaUable  to  deal 
with  emerging  problems  that  will  con- 
front policymakers  in  the  future.  Un- 
fortunately, two  important  legislative 
proposals  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
were  not  sustained  in  conference.  These 
proposals  would  have  further  strength- 
ened civilian  personnel  management 
within  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  established  criminal  penalties  for 
assaults  on  Intelligence  personnel.  The 
House  has  agreed,  however,  to  consider 
these  proposals  in  separate  legislation, 
and  I  intend  to  introduce  such  legisla- 
tion shortly. 

Our  work  is  by  no  means  complete; 
further  improvement  and  investment 
are  necessary  in  a  number  of  areas,  such 
as  analysis  and  counterintelligence.  We 
must  also  insure  sufBclent  flexibility  In 
the  Intelligence  system  to  respond  to 
multiple  crisis  without  diverting  re- 
sources from  other  high-priority  mis- 
sions, and  to  be  able  to  recoup  iram 
imexpected  compromise  or  loss  of  im- 
portant capabilities. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and 
our  colleagues  on  the  House  committee, 
for  their  diligence  and  strong  support 
for  the  goals  we  have  set.  There  is  unani- 
mous agreement  between  the  two  com- 
mittees that  we  must  have  a  first-rate 
intelligence  service  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  world  affairs  in  the  years  ahead. 
After  all.  intelligence  is  the  Nation's  first 
line  of  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock. 
After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  recog- 
nition of  Senator  Bidem  on  a  special  or- 
der, there  wiU  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 
At  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m..  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
of  1976.  on  which  there  is  a  statutory 
time  limitation.  After  disposition  of  that 
matter.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution  making  appropriations  for  the 
several  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  expected.  Mr.  President,  that  to- 
morrow will  be  a  late  day,  running  well 
into  the  evening.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  a 
position  to  finish  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion tomorrow  night.  It  appears  almost 
Imperative  that  we  do  so  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  House  and  Senate  to  meet  in  con- 
ference, if  need  be,  to  agree  to  a  report 
to  he  considered  by  the  two  bodies  and 
transmitted  to  the  President  in  advance 
of  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent continuing  resolution,  which  is  mid- 
night on  Friday  night. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered. 


that  the  Senate  now  stand  In  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clocic  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at  7 :  08 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday. 
November  19.  i  «>"i ,  nt  1 0  ajn. 


NOMmA-nONS 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  November  18.  1981 : 
The  Judxcxmt 

Ralph  K.  Winter.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  circuit,  vice 
Walter  R.  Bian^eld.  retired. 


CONnRMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  18,  1981: 
The  JtTDicuKT 

Lawrence  W.  Pierce,  of  New  York,  to  be 
VS.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

Emmett  Ripley  Cox.  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Alabama. 

Cynthia  Holcomb  Hall,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  dUtrlct  of 
California. 

Clarence  A.  Beam,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Nebraska. 

John  Bailey  Jones,  of  South  Dakota,  to  bt 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota. 

Depaetbient  or  Justice 

Robert  J.  Wortham,  of  Texas,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Alan  H.  Nevas,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  UA 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Gill.  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  P.  RussonieUo,  of  Callfontla,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Philip  N.  Hogen.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

J.  Jerome  Perkins,  of  Indiana,  to  be  VS. 
Marshall  for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Denny  L.  Sampson,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  November  18.  1981: 

Norman  Braman.  of  Florida,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, vice  Leonel  J.  Castillo,  resigned,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  September  39, 
1981. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Vilis  Varsbergs, 
pastor,  Chicago  Latvian  Zion  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  Chicago,  111.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Father  of  peoples 
and  Lord  of  nations:  constantly 
remind  us,  we  pray,  that  history  is 
Your  story  which  tells  us  that  You 
desire  freedom  and  justice  even  for 
the  small  and  weak.  Help  us,  there- 
fore, to  hasten  the  day  when  no  man 
and  no  people  will  be  oppressed  and 
exploited.  This  day  we  especially  ask 
Your  favor  upon  Latvia  and  her  neigh- 
bors Estonia  and  Lithuania.  As  You 
had  given  them  a  brief  day  of  free- 
dom, so  do  not  now  disappoint  their 
hope  that  the  good  wiH  prevail,  that 
justice  will  soon  triumph,  that  free- 
dom will  return  on  the  wings  of  peace 
to  them  and  to  all  Your  children- 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3210.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  to  es- 
tablish obligation  limitations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  related  purposes. 


PASTOR  VILIS  VARSBERGS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our 
Nation's  Capitol,  Pastor  Vilis  Vars- 
bergs, who  offered  the  opening  prayer 
today.  It  is  fitting  that  he  joins  us 
here  today,  for  November  18  marks 
the  63d  anniversary  of  Latvian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Pastor  Varsbergs  is  the  pastor  of  the 
Chicago  Latvian  Zion  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  located  in  the  11th 
District  I  am  honored  to  represent.  He 
was  bom  in  Latvia,  and  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  was  sent  with  his  family 
to  a  displaced  persons  camp  in  West 


Germany,  where  he  received  his  high 
school  diploma. 

In  1949,  the  family  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  they  became 
sharecroppers  in  Mississippi.  In  1950, 
Pastor  Varsbergs  entered  Midland  Col- 
lege in  Nebraska  on  a  $500  scholar- 
ship, and  after  graduation,  he  attend- 
ed the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology 
in  Chicago  where  he  graduated  in 
1957. 

Pastor  Varsbergs  founded  a  summer 
camp  for  children  and  families,  and  pi- 
oneered its  summer  high  school  pro- 
gram devoted  to  Latvian  language,  cul- 
tural heritage,  history,  and  religion. 
He  has  been  pastor  of  the  Chicago 
Latvian  Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  since  1973. 

I  want  to  thank  Pastor  Varsbergs  for 
being  with  us  today  and  to  wish  him 
continuing  success  in  his  dedicated 
work  in  the  church. 


PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  NEW 
PEACE  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutCv) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
very  moment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  making  an  address  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  which  he  is 
releasing  a  portion  of  a  communica- 
tion that  he  has  sent  to  President 
Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a 
dramatic  peace  gesture.  President 
Reagan  is  proposing  that  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  cancel  the 
deployment  of  the  Pershing  II  and 
ground  launched  cruise  missiles  in 
Western  Europe  if  the  Soviets  will  dis- 
mantle their  SS-20's,  SS-4's.  and  SS-5 
missiles. 

This  is  a  useful  and  bold  initiative 
which  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  House, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  do 
and  should  support.  Together  we  im- 
plore the  Soviet  Union  to  act  with 
favor  upon  this  peace  initiative  which 
could  reduce  to  zero  in  Europe  the 
number  of  warheads  and  missiles  that 
may  be  aimed  from  one  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  the  other.  The  Presi- 
dent's initiative  could  remove  the  dark 
cloud  that  hangs  over  Europe  and  re- 
store some  semblance  of  renewed 
hopes  for  progress  toward  a  lasting 
peace  to  that  continent. 


PRODUCTION  OF  B-IB  BOMBER 
URGED 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
the  modernized  manned  penetration 
bomber  called  the  B-IB  by  the  Air 
Force.  I  wrote  the  President  twice 
urging  him  to  consider  the  B-IB  as  re- 
placement for  our  aging  B-52  fleet.  I 
cited  the  endorsement  of  the  plane 
made  by  John  Glenn.  Ohio's  senior 
Senator,  whose  aviation  expertise  is 
well  known. 

Opponents  claim  the  new  plane 
would  be  nearly  as  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  radar  as  the  B-52's.  In  fact,  the 
CIA  information  they  cite  was  based 
on  the  original  B-1  design.  The  mod- 
ernized B-IB  will  have  a  radar  profile 
10  times  smaller  than  the  prototype. 

Critics  also  insist  the  cost  of  the  100- 
plane  fleet  would  be  $39  billion.  Yet 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
placed  the  bill  at  $28  billion,  including 
inflation.  Critics  do  not  mention  the 
billions  required  to  maintain  and 
modify  B-52's  for  additional  service. 
No  one  can  say  when  Stealth  technol- 
ogy bombers  will  be  available  and  such 
uncertainty  reinforces  the  need  to 
construct  the  B-IB. 

Although  this  project  could  mean 
much  for  my  district,  the  question  is 
national,  one  of  assuring  America's 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence  in  this 
decade  and  the  next. 


YESTERDAYS  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
UNCALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment that  one  of  our  colleagues  saw 
fit  yesterday  to  force  four  or  five  roll- 
call  votes  when  most  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  had  been  assured  pre- 
viously that  there  would  not  be  any 
votes  before  4  p.m.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  Members  missed  votes,  and 
that  is  a  shame.  That  will  certainly  be 
reflected  in  their  records. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  gentleman  who 
requested  those  votes  could  not  have 
been  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  Baltimore  to  listen  to  wit- 
ness after  witness  testify  as  to  the 
problems  caused  by  the  budget  cuts 
forced  earlier  this  year.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  more  productive 
use  of  his  time. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
GOES  TO  BALTIMORE 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  went  to  Baltimore  to  assess 
the  impact  on  a  major  urban  center,  a 
State  and  its  people  of  the  budget  cuts 
this  Congress  enacted  last  summer. 
Because  it  is  within  our  jurisdiction, 
we  were  especially  interested  in  the 
effect  of  major  reductions  in  title  XX 
funding  on  the  human  services  and 
programs  involved. 

We  heard  from  the  Governor,  the 
mayor,  a  county  executive,  persons  in- 
volved in  volunteer  efforts  within  the 
business  community,  and  some— for 
want  of  a  better  term— "real  people" 
who  are  feeling  the  effects  of  Federal 
funding  reductions.  We  took  the  com- 
mittee to  a  major,  and  largelj  federal- 
ly funded,  center  for  the  r^pecialized 
treatment  of  children  with  severe 
handicaps.  We  learned  from  this  visit 
two  important  points:  First,  there  is  a 
general  willingness  on  the  part  of 
people  to  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  rein  itself  in  and 
get  control  of  its  expenditures;  and 
second,  there  is  disbelief,  disappoint- 
ment and,  not  just  a  little  bitterness  at 
the  results  of  taking  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach to  budget  cutting. 

Time  and  again  we  were  told  that  in 
no  way  were  people  at  the  local  level— 
those  who  are  fighting  the  trench  war- 
fare against  the  effects  of  being  poor, 
sick,  or  elderly— given  enough  time,  or 
enough  resources  to  cope  with  the  im- 
mense problems  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  basically  walked 
away  from.  Some  of  our  witnesses 
questioned  the  sense  of  priorities 
which  would  allow  a  facility  to  possi- 
bly close  its  doors— a  facility  which 
trains  handicapped  children  to  go  out 
into  the  community  as  participants. 
And  we  were  asked  where  is  the  com- 
monsense  in  forcing  those  same  chil- 
dren into  State-run  institutions  for 
warehousing  at  much  greater  cost  in 
the  long  run  to  taxpayers. 

I  regret  our  Republican  colleagues 
chose  to  boycott  our  hearing.  They 
would  have  heard,  among  other 
things,  support  for  the  President's 
overall  budget  goals.  They  would  have 
heard  a  real  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether to  reform  budget  cuts  so  as  to 
make  more  sense  in  fiscal  and  humane 
terms.  Instead.  I  understand  the  hear- 
ing itself  was  subjected  to  mischief  on 
the  floor. 

Perhaps,  if  we  concentrated  less  on 
political  gain  or  loss,  the  suffering 
going  on  out  there  right  now  would 
not  be  so  intense.  That  is  what  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  tried 
to  prevent  last  summer  when  it  hu- 
manely cut  its  jurisdictional  programs. 


It  is  truly  unfortunate  we  did  not  pre- 
vail. 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  EXTEND 
LOANS  AND  MORTGAGE  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAMS  TO  TER- 
RITORY OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  together  with  some 
of  our  colleagues,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  extend  certain 
loan  and  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
grams to  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa. 

The  bill  seeks  to  amend  sections  9, 
201(d).  and  207(a)(7)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  make  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa  eligible  under  these 
three  particular  programs.  All  other 
U.S.  territories  are  eligible. 

When  the  National  Housing  Act  was 
considered  by  Congress,  there  was 
very  little  information  available  as  to 
the  landownership  system  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  Congress  very  wisely  left 
American  Samoa  out  from  participat- 
ing under  these  programs  of  the  act. 
Through  actions  of  our  local  legisla- 
ture and  the  court  in  recent  years, 
many  of  the  heretofore  unique  aspects 
of  the  communal  landownership  has 
been  clarified,  and  made  compatible 
with  the  programs  to  which  we  now 
seek  participation. 

If  these  programs  are  to  be  extended 
to  American  Samoa,  the  residents  will 
be  provided  with  a  new  resource  in  the 
area  of  home  financing— the  second 
most  serious  problem  in  the  territory 
today.  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 
Thank  you. 


praise  him.  I  urge  him  to  continue  to 
speak  out  through  his  own  intellectual 
honesty,  to  speak  out  against  decep- 
tion, duplicity,  and  deviousness. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  DAVID  STOCKMAN 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  read  with  some  concern  in 
the  morning  press  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man's job  is  not  necessarily  secure  in 
the  administration.  I  think  we  have 
gone  a  bit  too  far  in  the  criticisms  of 
David  Stockman.  I  want  to  point  a 
finger  at  my  Democratic  colleagues  for 
their  harsh  criticisms  of  Mr.  Stock- 
man. 

I  stand  in  this  well  today  to  praise 
David  Stockman.  I  stand  to  praise  a 
man  who  displayed  a  rare  kind  of  in- 
tellectual honesty  that  is  so  often 
missing  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  stand  to  praise  a  man 
whose  own  intellectual  integrity  in  his 
given  profession  of  economics  forced 
him  to  speak  the  truth. 

To  my  Democratic  friends,  I  say  you 
ought  to  be  praising  this  man.  I  come 
not  to  bury  David  Stockman  but  to 


D  1015 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  BOLD  AND 
SERIOUS  STRATEGY 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  morning,  I  was  privileged  to 
participate  with  the  leadership  in  a 
briefing  on  the  President's  bold  and 
serious  strategy  with  regard  to  limit- 
ed- and  medium-range  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

I  want  to  warmly  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  for  seizing  the  initiative 
in  advance  of  the  upcoming  Geneva 
negotiations. 

His  decision  to  push  for  the  zero 
option,  or  at  least  the  minimal  possi 
ble  number  of  missiles  in  Europe,  L 
the  right  thing  to  do.  This  strategj 
clearly  establishes  that  it  is  the  United 
States  that  wants  peace  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  the  United  States  that  seeks 
to  avoid  escalation  of  the  world's  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

As  the  President  said: 

Today  I  have  outlined  the  kinds  of  bold, 
equitable  proposals  which  the  world  expects 
of  us.  But  we  cannot  reduce  arms  unilateral- 
ly. Success  can  only  come  if  the  Soviet 
Union  will  share  our  commitment:  if  it  will 
demonstrate  that  its  often-repeated  profes- 
sions of  concern  for  peace  will  be  matched 
by  positive  action. 

The  onus  has  been  squarely  placed 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  justify  why  it 
needs  to  retain  its  existing  nuclear 
missiles  in  Europe. 

We  have  again  reached  a  vital  cross- 
road in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  an  opportunity 
between  us  to  reduce  the  level  of  ten- 
sion in  the  world  or  to  escalate  the  ar- 
maments race. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
benefits  of  progress  in  arms  control 
extend  far  beyond  a  reduction  in  mili- 
tary hardware.  The  President  said: 

The  American  concept  of  peace  goes  well 
beyond  the  absence  of  war.  We  foresee  a 
flowering  of  economic  growth  and  individ- 
ual liberty  In  a  world  at  peace. 

Peace  is  what  we  seek.  Not  a  peace 
at  any  price  that  leads  to  war.  but  a 
stable  peace  that  protects  the  interests 
of  all  parties.  The  President  said: 

Deterring  war  depends  on  the  perceived 
ability  of  our  forces  to  perform  effectively. 
The  more  effective  our  forces  are,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  we  will  have  to  use  them.  So, 
we  and  our  allies  are  proceeding  to  modern- 
ize NATO's  nuclear  forces  of  intermediate 
range— to  meet  the  increased  Soviet  deploy- 
ments of  nuclear  systems  threatening  West- 
em  Eiwope. 

President  Kennedy  once  said  that 
we  should  never  negotiate  out  of  fear, 
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but  we  should  never  fear  to  negotiate. 
That  was  a  wise  policy  then,  and  it  is  a 
wise  policy  today.  President  Reagan  is 
following  in  this  tradition.  I  know  that 
the  Nation  is  with  him  in  this  endeav- 
or. 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
submit  a  defense  bill  which  is  approxi- 
mately $4.4  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  I  understand  the  com- 
bination of  forgetfulness  and  short- 
sightedness that  the  committee  ap- 
pears to  have  displayed  in  cutting  this 
crucial  area.  We  forget  a  Soviet  ma- 
chine which  has  outspent  the  United 
States  by  $240  billion  in  the  last 
decade.  We  forget  the  Soviet  missile 
development  of  the  1970's  which  pro- 
duced four  new  ICBM's  since  our  min- 
uteman  three.  We  forget  a  Soviet  pro- 
duction base  which  outproduces  us  18 
to  1  in  surface-to-air  missiles,  1 1  to  1  in 
armor.  3  to  1  in  helicopters,  and  2  to  1 
in  tac  aircraft,  surface  ships,  and  sub- 
marines. And,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  short- 
sightedness prevents  us  from  looking 
into  the  decade  of  the  1990's,  which 
under  our  present  course  will  find  us 
with  a  minuscule  production  base,  and 
a  giant  quantitative,  as  well  as  qualita- 
tive gap  between  us  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
want  a  strong  national  defense.  If  this 
Congress  will  not  give  them  one.  they 
will  elect  a  Congress  that  will. 


AGAINST  REDUCTIONS  IN 
DEFENSE  SPENDING 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
concerned  that  we  have  forgotten  so 
quickly  some  of  the  events  of  the 
recent  past. 

The  appropriations  bill  before  us 
would  cut  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  defense  by  $4.4  billion— a  re- 
duction over  and  above  the  reductions 
made  by  the  F»resident  only  last 
month. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  less  than  a  year  ago.  in  January 
1981.  that  the  hostages  came  home 
from  Iran  and  the  frustration  we  all 
felt  at  the  inability  of  the  United 
States  to  deter  such  an  act  by  Iran  or 
to  effectively  act  after  the  event. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Soviet  troops  are  still  in  Afghanistan 
and  still  fighting  there. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  United  States.  7  years  after  the  oil 
crisis  of  1974,  is  still  dependent  upon 


foreign  sources  of  oil,  and  the  safe 
transport  of  that  oil  to  the  United 
States  across  oceans  that  are  increas- 
ingly patrolled  by  ships  of  the  Soviet 
Navy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not  forget 
the  painful  lessons  of  the  recent  past 
and  to  vote  for  an  adequate  defense 
budget  today. 


CARPING.  CRITICISM,  AND 
COMPLAINING 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  the  Reagan  economic 
plan  is  untested  and  novel.  They  refer 
to  it  as  an  experiment. 

Looking  at  it  from  their  point  of 
view,  they  have  good  reason  to  look 
upon  this  program  as  a  novelty. 

Cutting  taxes  probably  does  seem 
novel  to  those  responsible  for  raising 
taxes  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been. 

Making  each  department  and  agency 
of  Government  live  within  its  means 
probably  does  seem  like  an  experiment 
to  those  who  have  been  eager  to  let 
the  bureaucracy  expand. 

The  last  time  they  had  power,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  hero,  Jimmy 
Carter,  they  gave  us  double-digit  infla- 
tion, 20  percent  interest  rates,  and  low 
productivity. 

Now  that  President  Reagan  is  trying 
to  clean  up  the  mess  they  made,  all 
they  have  to  offer  is  carping,  criticism, 
and  complaining. 

When  is  the  Democratic  leadership 
going  to  stop  criticizing  and  start 
saying  what  they  want  to  do?  Or  do 
they  really  know  what  they  want  to 
do? 


MACHO  MAN 


(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Press  International  has  quoted  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  as  saying  President 
Reagan  is  likely  to  exercise  his  veto 
power  in  the  near  future. 

The  majority  leader  then  stated: 

The  theatrics  are  almost  irresistible.  To  go 
on  TV  and  thrash  the  Congress  about  the 
cheek  and  jowl.  It  makes  him  look  like  a 
macho  man. 

After  the  kind  of  weak,  spineless, 
drifting  leadership  this  country  en- 
dured under  a  Democratic  President 
from  January  1977  to  January  1981. 
just  about  any  real  leader  would  look 
like  a  macho  man  without  trying. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
supported  the  alleged  leadership  of 
Mr.  Jimmy  Carter.  That  is  his  privi- 
lege. 


But  let  us  not  criticize  a  great  Presi- 
dent like  President  Reagan  by  making 
disparaging  remarks. 

Instead  of  making  these  slighting  re- 
marks on  this  great  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  should  cut  out  the  one 
liners  and  start  cooperating  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  Reagan  cannot  help  it  if  he  does 
not  live  down  to  the  low  standards  set 
by  his  predecessor. 


A  DIFFERENCE  IN  ECONOMIC 
PHILOSOPHIES 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Americans  were  given  a  preview 
of  the  differing  economic  philosophies 
of  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 
As  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ad- 
dressed the  AFL-CIO  convention  at 
what  has  been  described  as  a  love- 
feast,  that  convention  proposed  deal- 
ing with  the  recession  by  raising  taxes 
and  increasing  Federal  spending.  No 
one  since  Herbert  Hoover  has  raised 
taxes  in  the  midst  of  a  recession;  yet 
that  is  what  the  labor  unions  are  pro- 
posing and  I  think  we  can  expect  the 
Democratic  party  to  fall  in  lockstep 
behind  that  suggestion. 

At  the  same  time  that  Speaker  was 
addressing  the  labor  convention,  a 
group  of  House  Republicans  held  a 
press  conference  and  suggested  accel- 
erating next  year's  tax  cuts.  We  said 
the  way  to  economic  recovery  is 
through  economic  growth.  We  believe 
that  what  is  best  for  labor  is  jobs.  And 
we  believe  that  cutting  taxes  and 
spending  will  produce  new  jobs. 

That  is  the  difference.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership  continues  to  want 
more  taxes  and  more  spending.  Repub- 
licans want  lower  taxes  and  less  spend- 
ing. That  is  a  difference  that  should 
allow  Americans  to  decide  what  they 
want. 


YESTERDAY'S  BREAK  FOR  A 
COMMERCIAL 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  paused  in  the  midst  of  con- 
gressional action  for  a  commercial. 
Our  Democrat  colleagues  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  wanted  to  let 
the  folks  in  Baltimore  hear  how  it  is— 
an  admission  that  they  would  rather 
talk  about  the  economy  than  stay  here 
and  solve  the  mess  they  themselves 
have  created  over  the  past  quarter 
century. 

This  commercial  break  lasted  until  4 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  and  prec- 
ious hours  were  lost.  I  consider  the  re- 
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covery  of  America  much  more  impor- 
tant than  a  political  road  show. 

This  Congress  should  have  been  at 
work  yesterday,  so  that  our  constitu- 
ents can  get  back  to  work  tomorrow. 


NUCLEAR  WASTE 

(Mrs.  BOUQUARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  be  introducing  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  waste  bill  which  our 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
will  soon  act  upon.  This  bill  has  over- 
whelming support  on  the  committee 
and  will  be  consponsored  by  roughly 
half  of  the  Members.  It  authorizes  a 
constructive  program  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  research  and  develop- 
ment activity  fully  integrated.  When 
implemented,  this  bill  will  assure  the 
operation  of  a  permanent  repository 
before  the  end  of  the  century  building 
on  technical  and  public  confidence  ob- 
tained in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment phase.  Both  I,  Chairman  F\jqoa, 
Mr.  LujAN.  and  much  of  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  committee  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  Commerce 
and  Interior  Committees  in  arriving  at 
a  compromise  vehicle  which  should  be 
taken  to  the  floor  of  the  House  early 
in  the  next  session  of  this  Congress 
which  I  believe  will  have  overwhelm- 
ing approval. 


U.S.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
THREATENED  BY  NEW  WHITE 
HOUSE  ACTION 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  turned  on  my  TV  this 
morning  and  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  the  resignation  of 
Arthur  Flemming,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  I  felt  a 
real  sense  of  outrage. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent serves  to  further  reveal  the  insen- 
sitivity  of  this  administration's  atti- 
tude toward  civil  rights.  It  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  wrest  control  of  one  of  the 
strongest  reporting  arms  of  the  Con- 
gress. Not  only  is  such  action  unwise, 
it  threatens  the  independence  of  a 
highly  competent  nonpartisan  unit. 

The  Commission,  as  it  is  currently 
constituted,  had  done  its  job  well.  It 
has  released  positive  and  progressive 
recommendations  on  such  topics  as 
day  care,  voting  rights,  police  brutal- 
ity, and  infinitum. 

Obviously  this  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  turn  the  Commission's 
focus  from  serving  the  just  cause  of 
equal  rights  to  serving  their  political 
philosophy  of  turning  the  wheels  of 
progress  back. 


It  is  not  enough  that  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  dispose  of  regulations 
and  weaken  laws  that  will  enforce  the 
fair  treatment  of  all  American  citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  administra- 
tion has  already  budget  cut  agencies 
to  death— thereby  rendering  their  en- 
forcement of  antidiscriminatory  laws 
impotent. 

It  is  not  enough  that  if  the  Congress 
passes  the  second  round  of  budget 
cuts,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
will  have  to  RIF  20  or  30  staffers, 
which  essentially  means  that  they  will 
no  longer  have  the  manpower  to  con- 
duct investigations  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  Congress. 

This  administration  keeps  adding 
insult  to  injury.  It  has  set  out  to  maim 
and  to  eventually  destroy  a  Commis- 
sion whose  work  does  not  fit  their  ide- 
ology. In  this  instance,  the  Nation 
would  be  better  served  if  President 
Reagan  would  just  hop  on  his  Trojan 
horse  and  ride  off  into  the  sunset. 


REDRESSING  OUR  INADEQUACY 
IN  MANNED  BOMBER  CAPABIL- 
ITY 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  the  newspaper  today.  I 
thought  I  might  discuss  this  morning 
the  subject  of  Tiponomics.  but  because 
we  have  the  extremely  important  sub- 
ject of  defense  on  our  schedule.  I  will 
leave  that  for  another  time. 

Today  this  body  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  redress  the  folly  of  the  past 
few  years  that  will  leave  open  a 
window  of  vulnerability  in  our  defense 
throughout  the  1980's. 

The  best  way  to  address  this  prob- 
lem is  to  initiate  production  of  the 
new  B-1  manned  strategic  bomber.  Be- 
tween today  and  the  eventual  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  in  the  late 
1980's,  we  must  be  protected. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  three 
new  generations  of  intercontinental 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles during  the  last  decade.  They  have 
introduced  the  Backfire  bomber  as 
part  of  their  air  and  naval  forces,  and 
have  thus  far  produced  about  200  of 
these  intercontinental  aircraft. 

In  comparison,  we  have  spent  $7  bil- 
lion since  1962  on  development  of  a 
manned  bomber  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses,  and  all  we  have  to  show  for 
this  investment  are  four  B-1  research 
and  development  craft  and  a  B-70 
museum  piece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  the  B-1,  and 
we  need  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  this  today  as 
we  debate  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  4482,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4482.  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  Were— yeas  321.  nays 
76.  not  voting  36.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  310] 
YEAS-321 


Addabbo 

Derrick 

Holland 

AkHka 

Derwlnski 

Hollenbeck 

Albo6U 

Dickinson 

Horton 

Alexander 

Dicks 

Howard 

Andrews 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

Annunzio 

Dixon 

Hubbard 

Anthony 

Donnelly 

Huckaby 

Applegat« 

Dorgan 

Hughes 

Ashbrook 

Downey 

Hunter 

Aspin 

Dreier 

Hutto 

Atkinson 

Dunn 

Hyde 

AuCoin 

Dwyer 

Ireland 

Bafalis 

Dymally 

Jeffords 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dyson 

Jenkins 

Barnard 

Early 

Jones  (NO 

Barnes 

Eckart 

Jones  (TN) 

Beilenson 

Edgar 

Kastenmeier 

Benedict 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kazen 

Benjamin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kemp 

Bereuter 

Emery 

Klldee 

Bethune 

Erdahl 

Kindness 

Biaggi 

Erlenbom 

Kogovsek 

Bingham 

Ertel 

Kramer 

Blanchard 

Evans  (DE) 

LaPalce 

Bliley 

Evans (lA) 

Lagoroarsino 

Boggs 

Evans  (IN) 

L&ntos 

Boland 

Pary 

Leach 

Boner 

PasceU 

Leath 

Bonier 

Pazio 

LeBoutilUer 

Bonker 

Pen  wick 

Lehman 

Bouquard 

Ferraro 

Lent 

Bowen 

Fiedler 

Levitas 

Brinkley 

Flndley 

Livingston 

Brodhead 

Pish 

Loeffler 

Brown  (CA) 

Pithian 

Long  (LA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Fllppo 

Long  (MD) 

Broyhill 

Plorio 

Lott 

Burgener 

PoglletU 

Lowry  <WA) 

Burton.  John 

Foley 

Luken 

Burton.  Phillip 

Fowler 

Lundine 

Butler 

Prank 

Lungren 

Byron 

Prenzel 

Markey 

Campbell 

Frost 

Marlenee 

Carman 

Fuqua 

Marriott 

Chappie 

Garcia 

Martin  (IL) 

Cheney 

Gaydos 

Martin  (NO 

Clausen 

Gejdenson 

Matfui 

Clay 

Gibbons 

Mavroules 

Clinger 

Gilman 

Mazzoli 

Coats 

Ginn 

McClory 

Coelho 

Glickman 

McCollum 

Coleman 

Gonzalez 

McCurdy 

Collins  (ID 

Gore 

McDade 

Conte 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Conyers 

Grisham 

McGrath 

Corcoran 

Guarini 

McHugh 

Coughlin 

Gunderson 

McKinney 

Courier 

Hall  (OH) 

Mikiilski 

Coyne.  William 

Hall.  Ralph 

Miller  <CA) 

Crockett 

Hall.  Sam 

Mineu 

D'Amours 

Hamilton 

Minish 

Daniel,  Dan 

Harkln 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hatcher 

Moakley 

Dannemeyer 

Hawkins 

Moffett 

Daub 

Heckler 

Molinari 

Davis 

Hefner 

Mollohan 

de  la  Garza 

Heftel 

Moore 

Deckard 

Hertel 

Moorhead 

DeNardis 

Hillis 

Morrison 
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Murphy 

Rose 

Stratton 

Murtha 

Rosenthal 

Studds 

Napier 

Rostenkowski 

Swift 

Natcher 

Roukema 

Synar 

NeUigan 

Rousselot 

Tauzin 

Nelson 

Roybal 

Taylor 

Nichols 

Rudd 

Trlble 

Nowak 

Russo 

UdaU 

OBrlen 

Sabo 

Vento 

Oakar 

Savage 

Volkmer 

ObersUu- 

Sawyer 

Walgren 

Obey 

Scheuer 

Washington 

Ottlnger 

Schneider 

Watklns 

Panetu 

Schroeder 

Waxman 

Parris 

Schulze 

Weaver 

Patterson 

Schumer 

Weber  (OH) 

Pease 

Seiberling 

Weiss 

Pepper 

Shamansky 

White 

Perkins 

Shannon 

Whitehurst 

Peyser 

Sharp 

Whitley 

Pickle 

Shaw 

Whittaker 

Porter 

Shelby 

Whitten 

Price 

Shumway 

Williams  (MT) 

Pursell 

SUJander 

Williams  (OH) 

QulUen 

Simon 

Wilson 

Rahall 

Skeen 

Winn 

Railsback 

Skelton 

Wlrth 

Ratchford 

Smith  (LA) 

Wolf 

Regula 

Smith  (NE) 

Wolpe 

Reuss 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wortley 

Richmond 

Smith  (PA) 

Wyden 

Rinaldo 

Snowe 

Yates 

Ritter 

Solarz 

Yatron 

Roberts  (KS) 

Spence 

Young  (AK) 

Robinson 

St  Germain 

Young (PL) 

Rodino 

Stanton 

Young  (MO) 

Roe 

Stark 

Zablocki 

Rogers 

Stokes 
NAYS-76 

Zeferetti 

Anderson 

Goodling 

Myers 

Archer 

Green 

Oxley 

Badhani 

Gregg 

Patman 

Bailey  (MO) 

Hammerschmidt  Paul 

Bennett 

Hance 

Petri 

Bevill 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Brooks 

Hansen  (UT) 

Roemer 

Broomfleld 

Hartnett 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Hendon 

Sensenbrenner 

Carney 

Hightower 

Shuster 

ChappeU 

Hiler 

Smith  (AL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Holt 

Smith  (OR) 

Conable 

Hopkins 

Snyder 

Coyne,  James 

Jacobs 

Solomon 

Craig 

Jeffries 

Stangeland 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones  (OK) 

Staton 

Crane.  Philip 

LatU 

Stenholm 

Dowdy 

Lee 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lewis 

Tauke 

Emerson 

Lujan 

Thomas 

English 

Marks 

Walker 

Evans  (GA) 

Mica 

Wampler 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber  <MN) 

Fountain 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wylie 

Gephardt 

Montgomery 

Gingrich 

Mottl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

Beard 

Pord  (TN) 

McCloskey 

Bedell 

Porsythe 

McDonald 

Boiling 

Goldwater 

Michel 

Breaux 

Gramm 

Neal 

Chisholm 

Gray 

Pashayan 

Danielson 

Hagedom 

Pritchard 

Daschle 

Johnston 

Rangel 

Dellums 

Leland 

Rhodes 

Doman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Santini 

Dougherty 

Madigan 

Traxler 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford  (MI) 

Mattox 
D  1045 

Wright 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  \ 

ote: 

Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  Mattox  for,  with  Mr. 

McDonald  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  E>anielson  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Ford 

of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Vander 

Jagt. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr 

Mr. 
York. 

Mr. 
ty. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Wright  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Dellums   with   Mr.   Martin   of  New 

Ford  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dougher- 

ChisholRi  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 
Gray  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 
Neal  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Traxler  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Rangel  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Santini  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Bedell  with  Mr.  Madigan. 
Gramm  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Beard  with  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
Daschle  with  Mr.  Johnston. 


Messrs.  LEWIS,  FOUNTAIN,  and 
EVANS  of  Georgia  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3454,  INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3454)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  staff,  and  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  16,  1981.) 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  RoBiNSON)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  the  House  conferees  bring  back 
on  the  intelligence  authorization  bill 
resolves  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  on  all  those  budgetary  au- 
thorization issues  concerning  the  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  Government.  Agreements 
on  budgetary  figures  are  fully  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982  as  well  as  this 
bill.  The  House  conferees,  from  both 
the  Intelligence  and  Armed  Services 
Committees,  worked  closely  to  insure 
complete  congruence  between  the  two 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  summa- 
rize briefly  the  organization  of  the 
conference  report. 

Title  I  provides  for  the  bulk  of  our 
intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities.  Funds  and  program  details 
are  in  the  classified  schedule  of  au- 
thorizations and  the  annex  to  the 
report.  One  exception  is  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  counterterrorism  program 
of  the  FBI  which  is  unclassified.  The 
conference  report  provides  $11.9  mil- 
lion for  this  function. 

Title  I  also  contains  a  provision  in- 
suring that  funds  may  not  be  spent  for 
any  intelligence  activity  unless  it  is  au- 
thorized or  unless  both  the  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  committees 
have  been  notified  in  advance  of 
intent  to  provide  funds  by  transfer. 

Title  II  provides  for  the  intelligence 
community  staff,  whose  function  is  to 
assist  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence with  his  responsibilitieis  for 
overall  coordination  of  intelligence 
and  preparation  of  the  budget.  An  au- 
thorization of  220  personnel  and  of 
$13.6  million  is  recommended  which  is 
25  fewer  personnel  and  $1.8  million 
less  than  requested.  The  reduction  is 
in  the  area  of  external  contracts  and 
in  consequence  of  an  ongoing  reorgani- 
zation and  consolidation  of  the  staff. 

Title  III  provides  authorization  of 
$84.6  million  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system.  This  is  a  program  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1964  to  provide 
for  those  CIA  personnel  who  perform 
hazardous  duties  or  are  in  special  situ- 
ations, usually  abroad,  which  may 
limit  the  length  of  their  careers. 

Title  IV  authorizes  additional  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  details  of 
this  supplemental  authorization  are 
found  in  the  classified  schedule  of  au- 
thorizations and  in  the  accompanying 
classified  annex  to  the  committee's 
report. 

Title  V  contains  legislative  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  CIA.  Section  501 
authorizes  payment  of  allowances  and 
benefits  comparable  to  those  provided 
the  Foreign  Service  and  for  special  in- 
telligence purposes  and  provides  for 
special  travel  costs.  Section  502  grants 
authority  for  designated  personnel  to 
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carry  firearms  in  performing  specified 
duties.  Section  503  prohibits  misuse  of 
the  Agency  name,  initials,  or  seal.  Sec- 
tion 504  authorizes  payments  to  mem- 
bers of  intelligence  advisory  commit- 
tees at  the  daily  rate  of  a  GS-18. 

Title  VI  contains  legislative  provi- 
sions related  to  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Section  601  provides  for  com- 
parability of  benefits  and  allowances 
with  the  Foreign  Service  and  CIA.  Sec- 
tion 602  provides  for  language  training 
and  linguist  reserve  programs.  Section 
603  establishes  a  Senior  .Cryptologic 
Executive  Service  similar  to  the  Senior 
Executive  Service,  makes  special  provi- 
sion for  research  grants  and  procure- 
ment and  prohibits  misuse  of  the 
Agency  name,  initials,  and  seal. 

Title  VII  provides  for  a  senior  execu- 
tive service  and  merit  pay  system  for 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

Title  VIII  provides  additional  con- 
forming personnel  authorities  applica- 
ble to  several  intelligence  agencies  re- 
garding veterans  preferences,  annual 
leave,  early  retirement,  and  increases 
in  employee  benefits.  It  also  provides 
that  the  conference  report's  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriation  does  not  consti- 
tute authority  to  engage  in  intelli- 
gence activities  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  or  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  note  that  this 
conference  report  represents  the  com- 
bined input  on  the  House  side,  not 
only  of  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  but  also  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Both  of  these  latter  conunit- 
tees  had  concerns  about  Senate 
amendments  affecting  matters  within 
their  jurisdiction.  By  dint  of  close  con- 
sultation and  accommodation,  the 
House  conferees  were  able  to  resolve 
these  concerns  and  reaffirm  the  juris- 
dictional perogatives  of  these  commit- 
tees. As  long  as  I  remain  chairman  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  committee  will  at- 
tempt to  work  closely  with  the  other 
committees  of  the  House  with  which  it 
shares  jurisdiction.  I  believe  that  such 
was  the  clear  intent  of  the  House  in 
establishing  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee and  it  is  the  only  way  to  achieve 
sensible  and  coherent  legislative  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  a  good  one.  It  pro- 
vides the  administration  with  almost 
everything  that  it  asked  for.  It  con- 
tains important  legislative  provisions 
to  reduce  inequities  in  benefits  and 
other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3454. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3454. 


This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  and  is  the  result  of 
many  months  of  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  intelligence  needs  of  our 
Government. 

The  chairman  has  siunmarized  the 
eight  titles  of  the  bill  and  I  will  not 
repeat  that  summary.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  consideration  of  every  item  in 
the  conference  report  and  I  fully  sup- 
port it.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  conference 
report  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  conference  recommendation  is  a 
compromise  which  I  believe  represents 
a  nearly  optimum  reconciliation  of  the 
two  authorization  bills.  Moreover,  it 
provides  for  real  growth  in  intelligence 
programs  over  last  year's  levels  and 
supports  those  intelligence  programs 
and  activities  essential  to  our  national 
security  and  foreign  policy.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  bill  are  very  close  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  President. 

Intelligence  continues  to  receive  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  it  needs  and 
deserves.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  this  bill  provides  for  acquisition 
of  a  new  classified  technical  collection 
capability  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  country. 

Details  of  all  of  these  matters  are 
contained  in  the  classified  Schedule  of 
Authorization  and  a  classified  annex 
to  the  joint  explanatory  statement. 
These  documents  are  available  for 
review  by  Members  in  the  committee 
offices  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3454,  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conferees  have  reached  a  strong 
consensus  as  embodied  in  the  report 
now  before  the  House.  And,  it  was  no 
small  effort  to  do  so.  After  all,  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee members  have  an  increased  re- 
sponsibility in  scrutinizing  the  pro- 
grams which  are  being  authorized. 
With  almost  all  matters  under  consid- 
eration being  of  a  classified  nature, 
the  extensive  meetings  which  took 
place  during  the  legislative  process  on 
H.R.  3454  must  necessarily  have  been 
conducted  in  secret— without  the 
public  scrutiny  which  normally  is 
present,  and  helpful.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
carried  out  its  responsibilities  to  the 
fullest. 

Some  aspects  of  H.R.  3454  can  be 
discussed  in  this  open  forum,  and  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  for 
which  I  was  named  as  a  conferee  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee: 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision    which    would    have    estab 
lished  new  substantive  criminal  pro- 
scriptions in  title   18  of  the  United 


States  Code.  The  provision  would  have 
made  it  a  crime  to  kill  or  attempt  to 
kill  CIA  personnel  acting  in  the  line  of 
duty,  intelligence  defectors,  or  certain 
foreign  visitors.  The  conferees,  while 
agreeing  that  this  provision  has  clear 
merit,  decided  to  defer  action  until 
hearings  could  be  conducted  in  the 
House  on  the  provision  embodied  in  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  Indeed, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAND)  just  last  Thursday  intro- 
duced H.R.  4940  addressing  this  very 
matter,  and  the  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope,  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
will  share  my  views  on  this,  so  that 
this  legislation  will  be  scheduled  for 
early  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  very  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
one  of  the  conferees  on  this  bill,  I 
would  just  like  to  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  words  of  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND),  and  the  words 
of  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robin- 
son). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  on  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  personnel  sys- 
tems comparable  to  the  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service  at  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (DIA)  and  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  (NSA).  For 
DIA,  merit  pay  is  also  provided. 

Merit  pay  and  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  were  both  products  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  For  the 
most  part,  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
Government  were  excluded  from  cov- 
erage under  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  because  they  objected  to  oversight 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. The  provisions  in  this  confer- 
ence report  allow  these  agencies  to  set 
up  their  own  independent  systems, 
subject  to  the  same  statutory  limita- 
tions as  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  without  the  danger  of  in- 
terference from  OPM.  Two  years  ago, 
we  did  the  same  thing  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Both  merit  pay  and  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  have  faced  enormous 
problems  in  their  short  lives.  Some  of 
the  problems  stem  from  the  basic  con- 
cept, but  most  are  caused  by  external 
factors,  such  as  pay  caps,  limitations 
on  bonuses,  and  poor  implementation 
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by  OPM.  I  sincerely  hope  that  DIA 
and  NSA  can  do  better  with  the  per- 
formance-based personnel  systems  es- 
tablished by  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  379,  nays 
22.  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  311] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 


YEAS-379 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danneraeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwiruki 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 


Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Giiin 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 


Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Clay 

Collins  (ID 
Conyers 
Crockett 
Dellums 
Pord(TN) 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Bedell 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Chisholm 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Doman 

Dougherty 


Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

NAYS-22 

Garcia 

Kastenmeier 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Paul 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Savage 

NOT  VOTING- 

Duncan 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hagedom 

Johnston 

Leland 

Madigan 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 


Shamans' 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solara 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staiigeland 

Ptanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Weaver 

Weiss 


32 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Neal 

Prltchard 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Santini 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (MO) 


D  1100 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  for,  with  Mr. 
Leland  against. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Doman  of 
California. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  McClosliey. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Gold'.  : 

Mr.  Madigan  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  RODINO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vo  e  wa.s  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa;:  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1115 

PERMISSION  FOR  '  OMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON  AT  2 
O'CLOCK  P.M.  AND  TOMOR- 
ROW AT  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 
UNDER  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  this  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
and  tomorrow  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  if 
the  House  should  be  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PuQUA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4522.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4522)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  thf  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  12,  1981.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 
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Dixon)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CouGHLiM)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dixon). 

GENERAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  bring  to  the 
House  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  September  22  and  by 
the  Senate  on  October  30.  The  joint 
conference  committee  met  last  Thurs- 
day, November  12,  and  completed  action 
on  the  42  Senate  amendments  to  the  bill 
and  filed  the  conference  report  that 
evening. 

COMPARISON  WITH  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  AND 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Let  me  point  out  at  the  very  begin- 
ning that  this  conference  agreement  is 
$13  million  below  the  President's 
amended  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  $13  million  below  the  allocations 
for  budget  authority  and  outlays  es- 
tablished under  section  302  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  House-passed  bill  was 
$50  million  under  the  budget  and  the 
section  302  allocations. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS 

The  Federal  payment  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  totals  $336.6  million, 
the  same  as  the  budget  request  and 
the  Senate  proposal,  but  $36.6  million 
in  the  Federal  payment  was  enacted 
too  late  for  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priation request  by  the  House,  result- 
ing in  the  conference  agreement  being 
above  the  House  level.  The  House 
agreed  to  the  additional  $36.6  million 
Federal  payment  in  conference  to 
meet  mandatory  costs  of  the  District 
government— $21.1  million  for  cost-of- 
living  salary  increases  for  District  em- 
ployees, and  $15.5  million  to  fund 
costs  associated  with  the  Retirement 
Reform  Act  of  1979. 

Aside  from  the  Federal  payment, 
there  were  no  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  levels  in  the  other  catego- 
ries of  Federal  funds  for  the  District 
goverrunent.  These  Federal  funds  toUl 
$557,170,000  and  reflect  a  reduction  of 
$13  million  below  the  budget  estimates 
and,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
$36.6  million  above  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

DISTRICT  FUNDS 

Appropriations  from  District  funds 
total  $1.9  billion,  the  same  as  the 
budget  request  and  the  Senate  allow- 


ance, but  $36.6  million  above  the 
House  allowance.  This  increase  above 
the  House  allowance  covers  the  cost- 
of-living  salary  increase  and  funding 
for  the  retirement  system.  Of  the  $1.9 
billion  total,  $1.6  billion  is  for  operat- 
ing expenses,  $212  million  is  for  the 
city's  construction  program,  and  $107 
million  is  for  the  enterprise  funds. 

SIZE  OF  POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  our  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  House  bill  in- 
cluded funding  for  3,800  police  offi- 
cers. The  Senate  provided  funding  for 
3,800.  The  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  House  figure  of  3.800  uniformed 
officers  and  have  provided  the  in- 
creased funding  to  keep  the  strength 
of  the  police  force  at  that  level  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Mayor 
has  made  a  commitment  to  hire  at 
least  200  police  officers  and  bring  the 
police  force  up  to  3,800  by  February  1. 
1982.  Language  is  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  directing  the  Mayor  to 
bring  the  police  strength  up  to  3,800 
officers  by  March  31,  1982,  and  to 
maintain  the  force  at  that  level  for 
the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

LOTTERY  BOARD 

Another  important  issue  in  confer- 
ence was  the  lottery  and  Charitable 
Games  Control  Board.  The  conferees 
were  very  cautious  in  their  approach 
to  the  District's  $628,000  request  for 
this  Board,  which  was  established  as  a 
result  of  a  local  initiative  approved  by 
the  voters  of  the  city.  The  conferees 
were  sensitive  to  the  need  for  restric- 
tions in  carrying  out  this  program,  and 
language  is  included  in  the  bill,  and 
will  be  considered  in  the  motion  for 
amendment  No.  11.  prohibiting  adver- 
tising on  public  transportation,  at  sta- 
tions, and  at  stops.  Bill  language  is 
also  included  prohibiting  these  activi- 
ties on  the  Federal  enclave  and  in  cer- 
tain other  areas  of  the  city.  In  addi- 
tion to  requiring  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia auditor  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive audit  annually,  we  have  also 
directed  the  Board  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  its  activities.  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  funding  this  Board  and 
placing  this  language  in  the  bill,  the 
Congress  is  moving  in  the  proper  di- 
rection in  its  efforts  to  balance  the 
rights  of  local  residents  granted  under 
the  home  rule  legislation  passed  by 
this  body  in  1973,  and  at  the  same 
time  address  the  concerns  which  are 
inherent  in  the  District  being  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  two  members  of  our  sub- 
committee wlio  are  most  responsible 
for  having  this  language  placed  in  the 
bill;  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Coughlin),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter).  Although 
all  of  the  subcommittee  members  were 
very  much  interested  in  this  program, 
these  two  gentlemen  made  a  special 
effort  to  insure  that  this  language 
would  be  carried  in  the  bill. 


HOUSING 


For  the  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  the  confer- 
ees have  approved  $2  million  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  issuing  $100  million  in 
single-family  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
to  assist  in  making  financing  available 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  residents 
of  the  District.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  tax-exempt  l)onds  will  provide 
mortgage  funding  for  owner-occupied 
housing,  including  single-family  dwell- 
ings, condominiums,  and  tenant-spon- 
sored cooperatives.  These  funds  are 
vital  to  the  city's  housing  program. 

EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

For  the  public  education  system,  the 
conference  action  provides  $378  mil- 
lion, including  $253.8  million  for  the 
public  school  system  and  $784,100  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. 

In  the  area  of  human  support  serv- 
ices a  total  of  $397.3  million  will  be 
available.  This  includes  $286.3  million 
for  the  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices which  provides  funding  for  the 
District's  medicaid  program  as  well  as 
many  other  programs  that  benefit 
local  residents. 

PAY  COSTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  total  of  $36.3  million 
is  included  to  cover  increased  pay  costs 
for  District  employees.  Let  me  men- 
tion at  this  point  that  the  pay  rates 
for  80  percent  of  all  District  employ- 
ees will  l)e  determined  by  collective 
bargaining  which  is  now  underway. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to 
authorize  the  Mayor,  under  amend- 
ment No.  42,  to  set  the  salary  of  the 
city  administrator  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  maximum  statutory  rate 
established  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Schedule  under  5  U.S.C. 
5315,  and  language  in  the  bill  provides 
that  this  salary  may  be  payable  to  the 
city  administrator  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  We  have  also  included  language 
authorizing  the  Mayor  to  set  the  per 
diem  rate  for  board  members  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  consist- 
ent with  his  authority  to  set  these 
rates  for  members  of  other  boards  and 
commissions  of  the  District  govern- 
ment. 

Language  is  included  in  the  bill  es- 
tablishing the  ceiling  for  full-time  em- 
ployment at  32,950  personnel.  This  re- 
flects a  reduction  of  4,936  or  13-per- 
cent below  the  level  2  years  ago,  and 
very  clearly  demonstrates  the  commit- 
ment District  officials  have  made  to 
streamline  their  operations  and  im- 
prove their  financial  situation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  insert  a  tabulation  sum- 
marizing the  conference  action. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  confer- 
ence report.  There  was  give  and  take 
by  both  sides— by  the  House  conferees 
and  by  the  Senate  conferees— and  the 
conference  agreement  we  bring  to  the 
House  today  is  one  that  we  believe 
should  meet  the  many  demands  placed 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment by  its  residents  and  by  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  a  question  on  the  pay  cap 
issue  for  the  city  administrator. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  effect  of 
what  is  in  the  technical  amendment  in 
disagreement  is  that  we  would  lift  the 
pay  cap  for  the  city  administrator  and 
this  would  enable  the  Mayor  to  raise 


his  salary  from  the  current  $52,750  to 
$64,300  and  that  this  would  be  the 
only  one  of  49,000  employees  to  be  ex- 
empted and  that  his  salary  would, 
therefore,  exceed  that  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  it  would  be  my  under- 
standing that  that  would  also  exceed 
the  level  that  we  are  paying  top  ad- 
ministrators throughout  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  is  absolutely  correct,  but 
there  is  a  good  rationale  for  our 
action.  There  are  several  chief  admin- 
istrative officers  of  municipalities  in 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  whose  pay 
exceeds  that  of  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  top  pay  of  senior  Feder- 
al employees. 

The  issue  is  whether  a  good  city  ad- 
ministrator can  be  attracted  and  re- 
tained in  this  community  at  the  low 
level  of  compensation  established  for 
the  position   when  compared   to  the 


salary  other  top  city  administrators 
are  getting  around  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  secret  that  in 
order  to  attract  competent  and  capa- 
ble people  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  in  any  other  city,  you  have  to 
pay  a  competitive  salary.  If  you  look 
at  the  salary  for  chief  administrative 
officers  in  adjacent  communities  you 
will  find  that  the  average  is  around 
$65,000.  In  fact  in  two  of  those  juris- 
dictions the  salary  is  $70,000  and  in  a 
third  one  the  pay  is  $68,750.  It  is  no 
secret  that  this  city  administrator,  and 
let  me  say  that  I  believe  he  is  a  very 
competent  city  administrator,  has  had 
three  other  job  offers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  have 
a  good  city  administrator  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  to  maintain  the 
high  level  of  efficiency  expected  by 
this  body  and  by  others,  the  District 
government  must  be  competitive  as  far 
as  salary  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  problem  that  I  have  with  this  is 
that  just  the  other  day  we  approved  a 
continuing  resolution  in  this  House 
that  contained  a  pay  cap  in  it  for 
members  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
some  of  them  highly  talented,  some  of 
them  who  received  job  offers  that  far 
exceed  what  they  can  get  in  the  Feder- 
al Government;  but  we  have  made  a 
specific  determination  in  this  Congress 
that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  we  are 
going  to  maintain  that  kind  of  a  pay 
cap  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
suffer  whatever  consequences  may 
flow  from  keeping  people  at  salary 
levels  somewhere  under  $60,000  a  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  refute  what 
we  have  done  in  that  continuing  reso- 
lution over  the  last  couple  years  if  we, 
indeed,  in  this  appropriations  bill  lift 
that  pay  cap  for  this  particular  em- 
ployee. 

I  highly  question  whether  or  not 
that  is  an  appropriate  action  to  be 
taking  when  we  are  sending  precisely 
opposite  signals  to  other  highly  talent- 
ed people  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  makes  my  point  ex- 
Actly. 

First  of  all,  I  have  some  real  serious 
questions  as  to  whether  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  keep  District  em- 
ployees under  the  pay  cap,  especially 
since  the  city  now  has  its  own  merit 
personnel  system.  At  the  time  District 
employees  were  placed  under  the  pay 
cap  back  in  fiscal  year  1977,  they  were 
part  of  the  Federal  personnel  system 
according  to  the  definition  of  a  Feder- 
al employee  carried  in  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  not  included  in  that  def- 
inition. And  yes,  it  is  true  that  a  lot  of 
people  are  leaving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  higher  paying  jobs  out- 
side; but  the  point  is  that  if  we.  in 
fact,  are  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  District  government,  we 
have  to  pay  a  wage  comparable  to  that 
of  other  jurisdictions. 

And  while  the  gentleman  is  absolute- 
ly correct  when  he  says  that  many 
people  are  contemplating  leaving  the 
Federal  Government,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  we  should  provide  as 
much  assistance  as  necessary  to  the 
District  government  to  insure  that  it 
will  have  competent  administration, 
and  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  pay 
a  wage  that  is  fair  and  competitive. 

D  1130 
Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield   further,   my  point,   though,   is 
that  Congress  ends  up  sending  very 


mixed  signals  out  of  this.  Within  the 
same  week,  we  are  going  to  send  two 
different  signals. 

Now.  the  gentleman  may  be  perfect- 
ly right  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
govenunent  should  have  the  ability  to 
make  these  decisions  without  coming 
to  Congress  for  them.  I  think  we  could 
have  a  discussion  of  that  particular 
proposal.  However,  the  fact  is  that 
they  do  now  have  to  come  to  Congress 
for  it,  and  Congress  in  this  instance  is 
going  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  violate  the  pay  cap  in  order 
to  pay  this  one  employee  a  level  even 
higher  than  Members  of  Congress. 

I  just  suggest  that  that  is  not  some- 
thing that  we  want  to  do  within  the 
same  week  in  which  we  have  put  a  pay 
cap  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees and  decided  that  that  was  a 
proper  and  appropriate  action  to  take. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  that  I  un- 
derstand how  the  pay  of  Members  of 
Congress  may  tend  to  excite  some 
people  here,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  salary  we  pay  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sal- 
aries of  Members  of  Congress.  That  is 
an  independent  issue  entirely.  As  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  think  there  are  seri- 
ous reservations  as  to  whether  the  Dis- 
trict, which  now  has  its  own  merit  per- 
sonnel system,  should  be  included  in 
the  pay  cap.  But  certainly  as  it  relates 
to  our  demand  that  the  city  be  mn 
properly,  we  have  to  be  able  to  attract 
somebody  who  is  capable,  and  the 
somebody  who  can  do  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  now  has  three  other  job 
offers.  I  think  that  when  you  look  at 
all  the  other  people  in  this  area  who 
receive  a  higher  salary  than  Members 
of  Congress,  that  argimient  is  not  logi- 
cal. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  the  only 
appropriations  bill  that  the  President 
will  sign;  it  is  at  the  September  budget 
request  level. 

The  conference  report  approves  a 
$1.9  billion  budget  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Included  in  that  aunount  is 
a  $336  million  Federal  payment.  This 
is  the  full  authorized  amount  and  the 
highest  amount  e^^er  provided. 

The  House  originally  approved  a 
Federal  payment  of  $300  million.  This 
was  the  full  authorized  amount  when 
the  committee  marked  up.  A  subse- 
quent $36  million  increase  in  authori- 
zation was  included  by  the  other  body 
and  agreed  to  by  House  conferees. 

Although  the  District  enjoys  limited 
home  rule,  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  still  provides  Con- 
gress some  control  over  such  District 
as  may  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Subcom- 
mittee Chairmen  JtruAN  Dixon  and 


Altonse  D'Amato  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  balancing  competing  inter- 
ests and  producing  a  conference  report 
all  may  support. 

I  note  that  the  conference  report  di- 
rects the  hiring  of  enough  uniformed 
police  officers  to  bring  the  force  up  to 
the  level  of  3,880  by  March  31.  1982. 
This  will  not  be  done  by  lottery. 

Contained  in  the  conference  report 
are  funds  for  a  lottery  and  charitable 
games  control  board.  This  will  allow 
gambling  to  go  forward  in  D.C.  The 
conferees  have,  however,  placed  re- 
strictions on  where  gambling  may  take 
place  and  where  it  may  be  advertised. 
This  answers  my  principal  objection 
that  the  Federal  City  not  be  degraded 
with  offensive  lottery  signs. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
full  budget  request  for  contributions 
to  police  and  fire  and  teachers  retire- 
ment funds. 

Approval  is  given  to  changing  the 
submission  date  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget  from  February  1,  1982. 
to  April  15,  1982.  This  is  a  one-time  ex- 
periment to  see  if  the  Mayor/City 
Council/Congress  budget  cycle  may  be 
improved  with  more  accurate  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  $36  million  added  by 
the  Senate  is?  Is  it  a  specific  item  or  is 
it  a  variety  of  items? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  It  is  a  variety  of 
items  that  were  included  by  the  House 
authorizing  committee  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House  in 
March. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  And  did  the  House 
accept  the  total  amount  of  the  Senate 
bill? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  House  accept- 
ed the  total  amount  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  was  the  amount  authorized  and 
the  amount  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

One  matter  of  particular  interest  in 
the  report  is  funding  for  the  District's 
Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Control 
Board.  The  conferees  agreed  on  full 
funding  of  $628,000  for  this  activitity 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  accepting  the  Sen- 
ate's position  and  relinquishing  that  of 
the  House  which  had  provided  no 
funds  for  the  Board. 
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Agreement  was  predicated  upon  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  enclave,  adja- 
cent public  buildings,  and  District  his- 
toric areas— places  visited  by  millions 
of  Americans  and  hundred  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  visitors  each  year— 
from  the  selling  or  advertising  of  D.C. 
lottery  or  number  games  tickets.  Con- 
ferees agreed  that  as  a  matter  of  home 
rule  the  District  might  pursue  these 
methods  of  raising  revenue  if  they 
deemed  it  wise  policy  to  do  so,  but 
that  there  existed  a  Federal  interest 
deserving  protection  from  such  activi- 
ties. 

I.  personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  continue 
to  feel  that  this  is  a  unworthy  activity 
for  Government  to  sponsor,  an  invita- 
tion to  fraud  and  organized  crime  in- 
filtration, and  a  regressive  tax  on 
those  least  able  to  afford  it.  Neverthe- 
less, I  agree  that  these  policy  ques- 
tions are  ones  for  the  District's  elected 
representatives  and  not  for  the  Con- 
gress, provided  they  do  not  impinge  on 
the  federal  interest. 

Language  has  been  included  in  the 
Report  to  insure  this,  and  I  and  the 
committee  will  carefully  monitor  the 
District's  observance  of  it. 

Also  addressed  by  Report  language 
is  the  long-overdue  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  District  and,  again,  the 
committee  will  carefully  monitor 
progress  in  this  important  area. 

Finally,  the  report,  as  agreed  to, 
fully  approves  the  substance  of  the 
District's  budget  and  fully  funds  the 
Federal  payment.  As  such,  it  provides 
the  District  administration  with  a  firm 
foundation  from  which  to  address  its 
serious  financial  problems  that  I  have 
detailed  to  the  House  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. We  will  watch  progress  in  this 
area  carefully  as  well.  The  Federal  in- 
terest in  sound  and  well-managed  Dis- 
trict finances  is  an  obvious  and  abiding 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  fine 
work  of  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  my  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  staff. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  228,  nays 
174,  not  voting  31,  as  follows:   . 
[Roll  No.  312) 
YEAS— 228 


Addabbo 

Garcia 

Oakar 

AkakA 

Gaydos 

Ot)erstar 

Alexander 

Gejdenson 

Ottinger 

Anderson 

Gephardt 

Panetu 

Annunzio 

Gingrich 

Parris 

Anthony 

Gonzalez 

Patterson 

Aspin 

Gore 

Pease 

Atkinson 

Gradison 

Pepper 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gray 

Perkins 

Barnes 

Guarini 

Peyser 

Beilenson 

Gunderson 

Pickle 

Benjamin 

Hamilton 

Porter 

Bevill 

Harfcln 

Price 

Bia«Ki 

Hartnett 

PurseU 

Bingham 

Hatcher 

RahaU 

Blanchard 

Hefner 

Railsback 

Bliley 

Heftel 

Range! 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Ratchford 

Bound 

Holland 

Regula 

Bonior 

Hollenbeck 

Reuss 

Bonker 

Hopkins 

Rodlno 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Roe 

Brodhead 

Howard 

Rose 

Brooks 

Hoyer 

Rosenthal 

Brown  (CA) 

Hubbard 

Rostenkowski 

Burgener 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Hyde 

Sabo 

Burton,  Phillip 

Jacobs 

Savage 

Carman 

Jeffords 

Scheuer 

Carney 

Jones  (NO 

Schneider 

Clay 

Jones  (OK) 

Schumer 

dinger 

Kastenmeier 

Seiberling 

Coelho 

Kildee 

Shamansky 

Collins  (IL) 

Kindness 

Shannon 

Conte 

Kogovsek 

Sharp 

Conyers 

LaPalce 

Simon 

Coughlin 

Lantos 

Skeen 

Coyne,  James 

LeBoutillier 

Smith  (lA) 

Coyne,  William 

Lee 

Smith  (PA) 

Crockett 

Lehman 

Snowe 

D' Amours 

Lent 

Solarz 

Danielson 

Levitas 

St  Germain 

Daschle 

Long (LA) 

Stanton 

Davis 

Long  (MD) 

Stark 

de  la  Garza 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stokes 

Dellums 

Lundine 

Stratton 

DeNardis 

Markey 

Studds 

Derrick 

Marks 

Swift 

Dingell 

Marriott 

Synar 

Dixon 

Martin  (IL) 

Thomas 

Donnelly 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Dorgan 

Mavroules 

Trible 

Downey 

McClory 

Udall 

Dunn 

McDade 

Vander  Jagt 

Dwyer 

McGrath 

Vento 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Walgren 

Eckart 

McKinney 

Washington 

Edgar 

Mica 

Waxman 

Edwards  (AL) 

Michel 

Weber  (OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mikulski 

Weiss 

Erdahl 

MUler  (CA) 

White 

Erlenbom 

Mineta 

WUliams  (MT) 

Evans  (DE) 

Minish 

Williams  (OH) 

Evans  (GA) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Wilson 

Evans  (IN) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wirth 

Pary 

Moakley 

Wolf 

Pascell 

Moffctt 

Wolpe 

Fazio 

Molinari 

Wortley 

Perraro 

MoUohan 

Wright 

Pithian 

Murphy 

Wyden 

Florio 

Murtha 

Wylie 

PoglietU 

Myers 

Yates 

Pord  (TN) 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Prank 

Neal 

Young  (MO) 

Frost 

Nowak 

Zablocki 

Fuqua 

O'Brien 
NAYS-174 

Zeferetti 

Albosta 

Benedict 

BroyhiU 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Butler 

Applegate 

Bereuter 

Byron 

Archer 

Bethune 

Campt>ell 

Ashbrook 

Boner 

Chappell 

AuCoin 

Bouquard 

Chappie 

Badham 

Bowen 

Cheney 

Bafalis 

Broomfield 

Clausen 

Bailey  (MO) 

Brown  (CO) 

Coats 

Barnard 

Brown  (OH) 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Heckler 

Petri 

Conable 

Hendon 

QuiUen 

Corcoran 

Hlghtower 

Rlnaldo 

Courier 

Hller 

Roberts  (KS) 

Craig 

Hillls 

Roberts  (SD) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Holt 

Robinson 

Crane.  Philip 

Huckaby 

Roemer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hughes 

Rogers 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hunter 

Roth 

Dannemeyer 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Daub 

Jeffries 

Rousselot 

Derwinski 

Jenkins 

Rudd 

Dickinson 

Jones  (TN) 

Russo 

Dicks 

Kazen 

Santini 

Dowdy 

Kemp 

Sawyer 

Dreier 

Kramer 

Schrocder 

Dyson 

Lagomarsino 

Schulze 

E:arly 

Latu 

Sensenbrenner 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leach 

Shaw 

Emerson 

Leath 

Shumway 

Emery 

Lewis 

Shuster 

EnglUh 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Ertel 

Loefner 

Skelton 

Evans (lA) 

Lott 

Smith  (AL) 

Fenwick 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fields 

Luken 

Smith  (OR) 

Findley 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Pish 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Fllppo 

Martin  (NO 

Spence 

Fountain 

McCollum 

Stangeland 

Fowler 

McCurdy 

SUton 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Stenholm 

Gibbons 

Miller  (OH) 

Stump 

Oilman 

Montgomery 

Tauke 

Ginn 

Moore 

Tauzin 

Glickman 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Goodling 

Morrison 

Volkmer 

Gramm 

Mottl 

Walker 

Gregg 

Napier 

Watkins 

Grisham 

NeUigan 

Weber  (MN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Nelson 

Whitehurst 

Hall,  Ralph 

Nichols 

Whitley 

Hall.  Sam 

Obey 

Whittaker 

Hammerschmidt  Oxley 

Whitten 

Hance 

Pashayan 

Winn 

Hansen  (ID) 

Patman 

Young  (AK) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Paul 

Young  (PL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Beard 

Forsythe 

McCloskey 

Bedell 

Goldwater 

McDonald 

Boiling 

Green 

Pritchard 

Breaux 

Hagedom 

Rhodes 

Chisholm 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

Deckard 

Johnston 

Ritter 

Doman 

Leland 

Shelby 

Dougherty 

Madigan 

Wampler 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Weaver 

Foley 

Mattox 

Ford  (MI) 

Mazzolt 

D  1145 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Richmond  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Porsythe  against. 

Mr.  Green  for,  with  Mr.  Wampler  against. 

Mr.  Pritchard  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty. 
Mr.  Shelby  with  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Madigan. 
Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Deckard  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Beard  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  WHITLEY,  Mr.  ROTH,  Mrs. 
ROUKEMA,    Mr.    MOORE    and    Mr. 
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BROWN  of  Ohio  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GINGRICH  and  Mr.  GONZA- 
LEZ changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
conferees  plan  to  recede  and  concur  in 
Senate  amendments  numbered  4,  5.  30, 
and  41.  I  know  of  no  controversy  over 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  amendments  4,  5,  30, 
and  41  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendments 
in  disagreement. 

Senate  amendment  No.  4  reads  as 
follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3,  line  11, 
strike  out  "Colimibia"  and  insert  "Colum- 
bia, and  $2,500  for  the  City  Administrator". 

Senate  amendment  No.  5  reads  as 
follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  4,  line  2, 
after  "That"  insert  "notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,". 

Senate  amendment  No.  30  reads  as 
follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  19,  line  5, 
strike  out  "February  1"  and  insert  "April 
15". 

Senate  amendment  No.  41  reads  as 
follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41:  Page  21,  line  9, 
strike  out  "Virginia."  and  Insert  "Virginia, 
until  the  appropriate  State  agency  has 
issued  the  required  permits.". 

MOTION  OFTERED  BY  MB.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4,  5,  30  and  41  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  4,  line  6, 
strike  out  "$1,035,600"  and  insert  "not  to 
exceed  $674,300". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DixoN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "not  to 
exceed  $1,035,600 ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  5.  line  11. 
after  "payment*"  insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the  District  of  Columbia  will  establish 
a  special  fund  to  assure  that  any  moneys 
available  to  the  Lottery  and  Charitable 
Games  Control  Board  shall  be  derived  from 
District  of  Columbia  revenues". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the  District  of  Columbia  wUl  establish 
a  special  fund  to  assure  that  any  moneys 
available  to  the  Lottery  and  Charitable 
Games  Control  Board  shall  be  derived  from 
non-Federal  District  of  Columbia  revenues. 
"Lottery  and  Charitable  Games 
Enterprise  Fdnd 

"For  establishment  of  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Games  Enterprise  Fund  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  D.C.  Law  3-172 
and  for  the  budgeting  and  accounting  of  all 
revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Games  Control  Board.  $628,000. 
to  be  derived  from  non-Federal  District  of 
Columbia  revenues:  Provided,  That  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  identify  the  source  of 
funding  for  this  appropriation  from  Its  own 
locally  generated  revenues  when  the  Elnter- 
prlse  Fund  Is  established  and  that  no  reve- 
nues from  Federal  sources  shall  be  used  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Games  Control  Board:  Provided 
further.  That  the  level  of  administrative  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  by  the  Board  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  District's  General  Fund 
budget  as  a  transfer  from  locally  generated 
revenues;  administrative  expenses  being  de- 
fined as  all  anticipated  expenses  of  the 
Board  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  excluding 
moneys  necessary  for  the  payment  of  prizes 
to  the  winners  of  the  games  specified  in 
D.C.  Law  3-172:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  expend, 
from  revenues  generated  by  its  operations, 
funds  necessary  for  the  payments  of  prizes: 
Provided  further.  That  the  annual  expenses 
for  prizes  and  tidmlnlstratlon  of  the  Board 
shall  not  exceed  resources  available  to  the 
Board  from  appropriated  authority  or  reve- 
nues generated  by  the  operations  of  the 
Board:  Provided  further.  That  all  revenues 
received  by  the  Board  In  excess  of  the  funds 
used  by  the  Board  for  prize  money  in  a 
given  month  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Fund  from  the  Lottery  and  Chari- 
table Games  Enterprise  Fund  through  a 
general  operating  transfer,  promptly  after 
the  first  of  the  month  for  the  preceding 
month:  Provided  further.  That  the  Board 
may  establish  a  reserve  not  to  exceed  2  per- 
cent of  projected  annual  prize  payments  to 
provide  for  prizes  awarded  in  any  month 
which  may  exceed  the  revenue  generated 
during  that  month:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Mayor  may  approve  a  change  In  the  re- 


serve limit,  as  necessary,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Board:  Provided  further.  That  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  all  laws,  regulations  and  policies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  regarding 
appropriated  funds:  Provided  further.  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  audit  on  the  financial 
status  of  the  Fund,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  all  appropriations,  revenues  and  trans- 
fers to  the  Fund,  and  provide  such  report  to 
the  Mayor,  Chalrmsm  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council,  and  to  the  Subcommittees 
on  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate:  Provided  further.  That  in  addition 
to  current  restrictions,  advertising  on  public 
transportation  and  at  stations  and  stops  is 
prohibited:  Provided  further.  That  the  ad- 
vertising, sale,  operation,  or  playing  of  the 
lotteries,  raffles,  blngos,  or  other  games  au- 
thorized by  D.C.  Law  3-172  is  prohibited  on 
the  Federal  enclave,  and  In  adjacent  public 
buildings  and  land  controlled  by  the  Ship- 
stead-Luce  Act  as  amended  by  53  Stat.  1144. 
as  well  as  In  the  Old  Georgetown  Historic 
District:  Provided  further.  That  the  Board 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Subcoln- 
mlttees  on  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  esu;h  year  detailing 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Board 
and  summarizing  measures  of  regulation 
and  enforcement  enacted  as  well  as  other 
Information  and  recommendations  deemed 
of  value  or  which  may  be  requested". 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  5,  line  17, 
strike  out  '$363,811,900"  and  Insert 
"$365,258,900". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DtXOH 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ntimbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  ■$366,396,200". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  10.  line  7. 
strike  out  "$19,625,800"  and  insert 
•$34,801,100". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ••$36,279,100". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  Page  21,  after 
line  9,  insert: 

Sec.  123.  Notwithstanding  section  422(7) 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-67(7))  and  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
5-703(a))  the  City  Administrator  and  the 
board  members  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Mayor. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dixon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  123A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
422(7)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Govermental  Reorganization 
Act  (D.C.  Code  1-242(7)),  the  City  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  paid,  during  any  fiscal  year,  a 
salary  at  a  rate  established  by  the  Mayor, 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  established  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  any  provision 
of  law  limiting  the  availability  of  funds  for 
payment  of  salary  or  pay  in  any  fiscal  year, 
the  highest  rate  of  pay  established  by  the 
Mayor  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  position 
for  any  period  during  the  last  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1981  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
rate  of  pay  payable  for  that  position  for 
September  30. 1981. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  4(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  (D.C.  Code  5-803(a)),  the  board  mem- 
bers of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
shall  be  paid,  during  any  fiscal  year,  a  per 
diem  compensation  at  a  rate  established  by 
the  Mayor. 

D  1200 

PRE3TRENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  with  the  Senate  on 
Senate  amendment  numbered  42  and  concur 
therein. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  division  of  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  will  be  divided. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dixon)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  relates  to  a 
provision  that  would  allow  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  estab- 
lish the  rate  of  pay  for  the  city  admin- 
istrator who  is  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  city,  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  salary  scale. 


The  reason  we  have  included  this 
provision  in  the  bill  is  that  in  order  to 
maintain  a  quality  city  administrator 
here  in  the  District,  the  District  has  to 
be  competitive  in  setting  the  salary  for 
that  person.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  average  salary  in  surrounding  Ju- 
risdictions exceeds  $65,000,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  need  highly  skilled  and 
qualified  people  here  in  the  District, 
to  arbitrarily  establish  a  ceiling  ap- 
proximately $50,000  will  not  allow  the 
District  government  to  retain  a  person 
who  can  provide  the  high  level  of  com- 
petency that  is  required  for  the  job. 

It  Is  no  secret,  as  I  indicated  before, 
that  the  person  involved,  the  current 
city  administrator,  has  received  three 
higher  salary  offers  to  be  a  city  admin- 
istrator in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

And  while  we  do  have  a  cap  on  Fed- 
eral employees,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  city  administrator  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  not  a  Federal  employ- 
ee, and  the  salary  range  we  are  au- 
thorizing and  which  the  mayor  caimot 
exceed  when  he  sets  the  city  adminis- 
trator's salary  level,  is  not  out  of  line 
with  the  average  salary  that  city  ad- 
ministrators around  this  country  are 
receiving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recede,  and  if  the 
motion  carries,  I  will  then  offer  a  pref- 
erential motion  to  concur  with  an 
amendment  as  set  forth  in  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  reason  why  I  have  put  forth 
this  motion  speaks  to  an  issue  that  I 
raised  during  the  general  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  that  issue  is  the  pay  cap 
for  the  city  administrator  that  would 
be  lifted  if  we  proceeded  to  adopt  this 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

My  problem  is  that  this  House  has 
decided  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
months  to  maintain  a  pay  cap  on  Fed- 
eral employees.  We  have  made  that 
decision  despite  the  fact  that  we  know 
there  are  consequences  to  be  incurred 
when  we  cap  pay  in  that  manner,  and 
that  in  some  cases  we  do  end  up  losing 
talented  people  who  go  elsewhere  to 
find  higher  pay. 

However,  in  this  particular  case  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  though  that  ar- 
gument can  be  made  about  someone 
who  evidently  is  a  talented  gentleman 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, we  have  to  look  at  the  prece- 
dents that  we  have  been  setting  in  this 
House,  the  precedents  are  that  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  consequences  of  our 
action  to  maintain  pay  caps  in  order  to 


send  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  going  to  increase 
salary  levels  over  the  next  several 
months  as  we  ask  the  rest  of  the 
American  society  to  make  sacrifices.     , 

So,  therefore,  what  we  would  be 
doing,  if  we  would  allow  this  amend- 
ment to  go  into  place,  is  that  we  would 
be  reversing  the  kinds  of  things  we 
have  previously  been  saying  on  other 
appropriation  bills.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  wrong  signal  to  send.  I  do  not 
think  the  merits  of  the  case  are  as  im- 
portant as  what  we  will  be  viewed  as 
doing  in  this  House  if  we  vote  to  lift 
the  pay  cap  in  this  one  individual  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
should  maintain  the  pay  cap  and 
thereby  assure  that  the  House  posi- 
tion as  expressed  over  the  last  several 
months  would  be  maintained. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
guess  we  now  move  into  what  is  known 
as  the  McKiNNEY  once-more-into-the- 
breach  speech  about  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  that  this  House,  either  with 
knowledge  and  political  courage  or 
with  no  knowledge  and  a  lack  of  politi- 
cal coiu*age,  decided  to  make  the  deci- 
sion to  lose  most  of  the  upper  mid- 
level  Federal  employees  in  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  cost  of  which,  with  re- 
training and  with  the  foulups  as  we  go 
on  to  losing  these.senior  executives,  is 
going  to  be  monstrous.  That  is  a  deci- 
sion we  made  because  we  run  the 
country,  wisely  or  not. 

Most  of  the  Members  in  this  room 
that  in  the  past  1 1  years  have  come  to 
me  about  the  District  of  Columbia, 
particularly  since  home  rule,  have 
asked,  "Stewart,  what  is  wrong  with 
it?"  I  have  tried  to  suggest  to  them 
that  we  gave  a  local  government  with 
no  experience,  a  local  government 
whose  politicians  had  come  up  from 
the  streets,  a  governmental  system 
that  had  been  so  botched  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  114 
years  that  it  is  going  to  take  time  to 
straighten  out,  just  as  it  took  time  for 
Ed  Koch  to  straighten  out  the  prob- 
lems of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time— and 
it  never  happened  when  we  ran  the 
city— the  city  claims  to  have  a  surplus 
in  its  operating  budget.  It  is  not  our 
city  any  longer,  and  the  Mayor  cannot 
run  the  city  without  qualified  help. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  talk  about 
the  individual  involved;  what  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  is  the  issue.  Do  we 
or  do  we  not  want  to  let  the  Mayor 
keep  in  the  city  the  kind  of  persons 
that  can  overcome  the  impact  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  budget  deficits  which 
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we  in  Congress  covered  over  by  simply 
appropriating  more  money  when  we 
ran  this  city? 

Do  we  want  to  take  the  team  and 
break  it  up?  The  gentleman  involved 
has  Interviewed  for  two  other  jobs.  Do 
we  want  to  make  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  start  all  over  again  with  inex- 
perienced persormel  working  with  one 
of  the  most  complicated  governmental 
systems  in  the  country,  one  which  we 
designed?  Is  that  what  we  really  want 
to  do? 

Do  we  have  to,  in  ignorance  and  in 
every  other  way,  continually  wander 
into  the  District  of  Columbia's  govern- 
mental affairs  and  say,  "We  are  going 
to  get  you  here;  we  are  going  to  get 
you  there;  we  are  going  to  get  you 
again  and  again  and  again"? 

Would  it  not  be  nice  if  somebody  in 
this  body  turned  around  and  congratu- 
lated the  District  of  Coliunbia  for  the 
progress  achieved  toward  balancing  its 
budget?  I  have  been  looking  at  some 
other  budgets,  those  in  Detroit,  Atlan- 
ta, and  others.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  just  let  the  city  try  to  get 
itself  straightened  out?  Would  it  not 
be  a  better  idea  if  we  got  out  of  the 
city's  hair? 

I  should  add  that  155  Members  of 
this  body  were  asked  by  the  City 
Council  to  go  to  the  Marine  barracks 
last  night  to  meet  the  people  who  run 
the  District  of  Columbia.  There  was 
no  charge.  It  was  a  beautiful  Federal 
building.  Those  155  people  live  within 
the  6th  and  8th  wards  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  To  my  knowledge,  very 
few  Members  of  this  body  went;  yet 
the  entire  District  government  took 
the  time  to  do  that  for  us.  And  now 
today  we  are  going  to  walk  in  and  say. 
"Sorry,  fellows,  we  are  going  to  tell 
you  how  to  run  your  government." 
Yet  we  do  not  have  the  courtesy  nor 
the  time  to  even  meet  with  them.  The 
gentleman  under  discussion,  the  city 
administrator,  was  right  there  in  the 
receiving  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  offered  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker). 

I  think  there  are  at  least  three 
things  that  are  very  important  here. 
The  first  is  that  this  is  not  a  Federal 
employee  we  are  talking  about;  he  is 
an  employee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  and  not  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  second  is  that  in  many  cities  in 
the  country  the  city  managers,  who 
are  called  upon  to  do  the  very  difficult 
job  of  administering  a  large  city,  are 
paid  salaries  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  salary  paid  to  the  manager  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Finally,  as  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee  has  Just  pointed  out,  it  is 
absolutely  vital,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  city  that  is  run  properly  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  hire  and  retain  the  kind  of 
people  who  can  make  a  success  of  op- 
erating this  city.  As  has  also  been 
pointed  out.  the  current  manager  has 
two  other  job  offers.  The  chances  are 
very  good  that  if  this  motion  is  ap- 
proved, we  will  lose  the  services  of 
someone  whom  the  city  needs  at  this 
time. 

Bftr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  an 
aye  vote  of  the  motion  to  recede,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  to  recede. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  will  the  House  recede  from 
its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  42? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ehri- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  186,  nays 
210,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
36,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  313] 
YEAS-186 


Addabbo 

Coyne.  James 

Gejdenson 

Akaka 

Coyne.  William 

Oilman 

Alexander 

Crockett 

Gingrich 

Anderson 

Daschle 

Gonzalez 

Andrews 

Dellums 

Grsdison 

Annunzio 

DeNardls 

Gray 

Aspin 

•  DerwinsU 

Green 

AuCoin 

Dickinson 

Gregg 

Barnes 

Dixon 

Guarini 

Beilenson 

Donnelly 

Gunderson 

Benjamin 

Dorgan 

HaU(OH) 

Bereuter 

Downey 

Hance 

Bingham 

Dunn 

Harkin 

Blanchard 

Dwyer 

Hawkins 

Bliley 

Dymally 

Heckler 

Boggs 

Early 

Heftel 

Boland 

Edgar 

Hertel 

Bonior 

Edwards  (CA) 

HUlis 

Brinldey 

Evans  (GA) 

Holland 

Brodhead 

Evans (lA) 

HoUenbeck 

Brown  (CA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Holt 

Burgener 

Pary 

Horton 

Burton.  John 

Pascell 

Howard 

Burton,  Phillip 

Pazlo 

Hoyer 

Butler 

Perraro 

Hyde 

Carney 

Pish 

Jeffords 

aay 

Plorio 

Kastenmeier 

Cllnger 

Foglietta 

Kemp 

Coelho 

Pord(TN) 

Kildee 

Collins  (XL) 

Prank 

Kogovsek 

Conable 

Prenzel 

LaPalce 

Conte 

Puqua 

Leach 

Conyers 

Garcia 

Lehman 

Coughlin 

Caydos 

Lent 

Levitas 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Lewis 

Nowak 

Schumer 

Long(Mn) 

O'Brien 

Shannon 

Lowery  (CA) 

Dakar 

Simon 

Lowry(WA) 

Ottinger 

Smith  (PA) 

Luken 

Parris 

Solarz 

Lundlne 

Paahayan 

Stanton 

Markey 

Patman 

Stark 

Marks 

Patterson 

Stokes 

Martin  (ID 

Pease 

Studds 

Martin  (NO 

Pepper 

Swift 

Matsui 

Perkins 

Tauke 

Mavroules 

Peyser 

•Trible 

McClory 

Porter 

Vento 

McDade 

Price 

Washington 

McGrath 

PurseU 

Weber  (OH) 

McHugh 

Railsback 

Weiss 

McKinney 

Range) 

WhiU 

Miller  (CA) 

Ratchford 

Whitehurst 

MineU 

Reuss 

Whittaker 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Richmond 

Wilson 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Rodino 

Wirth 

MoaUey 

Rose 

Wolf 

Moffett 

Rosenthal 

Wolpe 

Molinarl 

Rostenkowski 

Wortley 

Murphy 

Roybal 

Wyden 

Murtha 

Sabo 

Yates 

Myers 

Savage 
NAYS-210 

Zablocki 

AlboRta 

FUppo 

M(Mirhead 

Anthony 

Poley 

Morrison 

Applegate 

Fountain 

MottI 

Archer 

Powler 

Napier 

Ashbrook 

ProBt 

Neal 

Atkinson 

Gephardt 

NeUigan 

Badham 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Bafalis 

Ginn 

Nichols 

Bailey  (MO) 

GUckman 

Oberstar 

Barnard 

Ooodling 

Oxley 

Beard 

Gore 

Panetu 

Benedict 

Gramm 

Paul 

Bennett 

Grisham 

Petri 

Bethune 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pickle 

BeviU 

Hall.  Sara 

QuiUen 

Biaggi 

Hamilton 

RahaU 

Boner 

Hammerschmidt  Regula 

Bonker 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rlnaldo 

Bouquard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Ritter 

Bowen 

Hartnett 

Roberts  (KS) 

Brooks 

Hatcher 

Roberts  (SD) 

Bropmfield 

Hefner 

Robinson 

Brown  (CO) 

Hendon 

Rocmer 

Brown  (OH) 

Hightower 

Rogers 

Broyhill 

HUer 

Roth 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Campbell 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

Carman 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

Chappell 

Hughes 

Russo 

Chappie 

Hunter 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Hutto 

Schneider 

Clausen 

Ireland 

Schroeder 

CoaU 

Jacobs 

Schulze 

Coleman 

Jeffries 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins  (TX) 

Jenkins 

Shamansky 

Corcoran 

Jones  (OK) 

Sharp 

Courier 

Jones  (TN) 

Shaw 

C:Taig 

Kazen 

Shelby 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Crane.  Philip 

Kramer 

Shuster 

D^  Amours 

Lagomarsino 

Siljander 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lantos 

Skeen 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

LatU 

Skelton 

Dannemeyer 

Leath 

Smith  (AL) 

Daub 

LeBoutUlier 

Smith  (lA) 

Davis 

Lee 

Smith  (NE) 

de  la  Garza 

Livingston 

Smith  (NJ) 

Derrick 

Loeffler 

Smith  (OR) 

Dicks 

Long  (LA) 

Snowe 

Dowdy 

Lott 

Snyder 

Dreier 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Dyson 

Lungren 

Spence 

Eckart 

Marlenee 

St  CSermain 

Edwards  (AL) 

Marriott 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (OK) 

McColliun 

SUton 

Emerson 

McCurdy 

Stenholm 

Emery 

McEwen 

Stratton 

English 

Mica 

Stump 

Erdahl 

Michel 

Synar 

&lenbom 

Mikulski 

Tauzin 

Ertcl 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor 

Penwick 

Minish 

Thomas 

Piedler 

Mollohan 

ndaU 

Fields 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Pithian 

Moore 

Volkmer 

\ 
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Walcren 

WhIUey 

Tatron 

Walker 

WUliams(OH) 

Young  (AK) 

Wktklns 

Winn 

Young (FL) 

Weaver 

Wright 

Young  (MO) 

Weber  (MN) 

Wylle 

Zeferetti 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

BaUey  (PA) 

Flndley 

McCloskey 

Bedell 

Ford  (MI) 

McDonald 

Bollinc 

Porsythe 

Pritchard 

Breaux 

Ootdwater 

Rhodes 

Chisholm 

Hagedom 

Roe 

Danlelson 

Johnston 

Santlni 

Deckard 

Jones  (NO 

Seiberllng 

Dlnsell 

Leland 

Traxler 

Doman 

Madigan 

Wampler 

Dougherty 

Martin  (NY) 

Waxman 

Duncan 

Mattox 

Whitten 

Evans  (DE) 

Mazzoli 

Williams  (AtT) 

n  1215 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux 
against. 

Mr.  Leland  for.  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Seiberling  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Plndley  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Deck- 
ard. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  ancj  Mr.  LENT 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recede  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTION  OrrZRED  BT  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  votes  by  which  action  was  taken 
on  the  several  motions  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1230 

WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  H.R.  4995.  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT,  1982 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 


call  up  House  Resolution  275  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  275 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  following  provisions  in  said  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clau!«es  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived:  beginning  on  page  7.  line  3  through 
page  16.  line  21;  beginning  on  page  18.  line 
12  through  page  21.  line  14;  beginning  on 
page  22.  line  6  through  page  25,  line  10;  be- 
ginning on  page  26,  line  3  through  page  28. 
line  20;  beglrming  on  page  40.  line  23 
through  page  43,  line  9:  beginning  on  page 
46,  line  21  through  page  47,  line  12;  begin- 
ning on  page  67,  lines  9  through  24;  begin- 
ning on  page  68,  lines  1  through  8:  and  be- 
ginning on  page  68,  line  16  through  page  69, 
line  4. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Howard).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  275 
is  a  rule  waiving  certain  points  of 
order  against  the  biU,  H.R.  4995, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  first  waiver  of  points  of  order  in 
this  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  waiver  of 
clause  2  of  rule  21.  Clause  2  of  rule  21 
prohibits  both  unauthorized  appro- 
priations and  legislation  in  appropria- 
tions. The  waiver  applies  only  to  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  that  are  specified  in 
the  rule  and  are  necessary  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  defense  authorization 
bill,  S.  815,  has  not  yet  been  enacted 
into  law  even  though  the  House  adopt- 
ed the  conference  report  yesterday.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  few  provisions  of 
the  bill,  principally  found  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  title  7,  that  techni- 
cally constitute  legislation  and  thus 
require  a  waiver,  such  as  the  provision 
in  section  787  which  permits  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  lease  no  more 
than  six  aircraft  as  suitable  replace- 
ments for  C-140  aircraft. 

The  second  waiver  of  points  of  order 
is  a  waiver  of  clause  6  of  rule  21  which 
prohibits  reappropriations  of  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  bill,  for  ex- 
ample in  title  4  procurement,  where 
unobligated  balances  are,  by  transfer, 
to  be  reappropriated  for  Navy  ship- 
building and  conversion  and  for  Air 
Force  procurement. 

The  waivers  of  points  of  order  con- 
tained in  the  rule  will  simply  allow  the 
House  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion 
to  consider  this  important  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  into 
which  we  are  already  in  the  second 
month. 


Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4995  appropriates 
$196.7  billion  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority and  provides  $73.9  million 
through  transfer  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  for  other  purposes,  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  figure  represents 
the  largest  sum  ever  included  in  one 
bill  for  military  purposes  in  the  histo- 
ry of  our  country.  The  committee's 
recommendation  is  $4  billion  below 
the  administration's  revised  defense 
budget  of  October  2  but  represents  a 
$37  billion  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 
1981  defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  defense  spending 
recommendations  in  this  bill  reflect 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  a  greater 
national  security.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  rule  in  order  that  we  may 
directly  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  4995,  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  which  will  permit  the  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is.  or  course, 
a  tremendously  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, funding  our  Nation's  defenses 
at  a  level  of  over  $196  billion.  I  only 
wish  this  House  had  been  able  to  com- 
plete consideration  of  the  bill  at  a 
much  earlier  date. 

Although  appropriation  bills  do  not 
ordinarily  require  special  rules,  this 
bill  was  brought  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  because  of  the  necessity  for 
waivers  of  points  of  order  against  nu- 
merous portions  of  the  bill.  Specifical- 
ly, the  rule  before  us  would  waive 
clause  2  of  rule  21,  dealing  with  the 
absence  of  authorizing  legislation  and 
with  legislation  in  appropriation  bills. 
It  also  would  waive  clause  6  of  rule  21, 
which  prohibits  the  reappropriation  of 
unspent  balances  from  previous  appro- 
priations. I  particularly  regret  that  we 
are  put  in  a  position  of  having  to 
waive  points  of  order  based  upon  the 
lack  of  an  authorization  bill.  However, 
at  this  time,  that  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  the  point 
of  order  must  be  waived  if  the  bill  is  to 
be  considered. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  points  of 
order  will  be  waived,  the  bill  will  oth- 
erwise be  considered  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  under  normal  procedures 
for  general  appropriation  bills.  The 
rule  before  you  does  nothing  to  pre- 
clude amendments  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  no  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  rule,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  without  lengthy 
debate. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the    gentleman    explain    about    the 
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waiver  about  legislating  in  an  appro- 
priations bill? 

Would  that  also  apply  to  amend- 
ments which  might  be  offered  to  the 
bill  that  may  contain  legislative  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  LOTT.  A  waiver  would  not  be 
applicable  to  an  amendment  that 
needed  the  waiver,  even  though  a 
waiver  is  applicable  to  the  bill  itself. 

So  the  answer  is  "No"  to  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays 
4,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Asptn 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Beitjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BlaggI 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

BoggE 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Br(x>mfleld 


[Roll  No.  314] 

yEAS-398 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

burton.  John 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman 

CoUins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

E^lenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

E:vans(IA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fithian 

FUppo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 


Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

FroM 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydoa 

Gejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HilUs 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 


Brown  (CO) 
Crane.  Philip 


Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

Mc£>ade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskt 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moltnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

NAYS-4 
Dannemeyer 


Rouiselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rusk) 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliams  'OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Ford  (MI) 


NOT  VOTING- 

-31 

Bedell 

&'an£  (DE) 

Mattox 

Boiling 

Porsythe 

Masoli 

Breaux 

(3oldwater 

McCloskey 

Chisholm 

Goodling 

McDonald 

Coelho 

Hagedom 
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D  1245 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Wam- 
pler. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Seiberling  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Coelho  with  Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Savage  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  3413, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AND  MILI- 
TARY APPUCATIONS  OF  NU- 
CLEAR ENERGY  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight,  tonight,  November  18. 
1981,  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3413,  the  E>epartment  of  Energy 
National  Security  and  Military  Appli- 
cations of  Nuclear  Energy  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1982.  and  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  printed  in  today's 
Record  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-342) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3413)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  reconunend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
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follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
merit  of  Energy  National  Security  and  Mili- 
tary Applicatiom  of  Nuclear  Energy  Author- 
ization Act  0/1982". 

TITLE  1— NATIONAL  SECURITY 

PROGRAMS 

Operating  expenses 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  operating  expenses 
incurred  in  carrying  out  national  security 
programs  (including  scientific  research  and 
development  in  support  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, strategic  and  critical  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense,  and  military 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  and  related 
management  and  support  activities)  as  fol- 
lows: 

(7)  For  the  naval  reactors  development 
program,  $279,500,000,  including  $9,500,000 
for  program  management. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities,  $2,494,600,000, 
to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(i4)  For  research  and  development, 
$732,400,000.  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(I)  for  t/ie  defense  inertial  conjinement 
fusion  program,  $142,300,000,  of  which— 

(/)  $75,500,000  shall  be  used  for  glass  laser 
experiments; 

III)  $40,000,000  shall  be  used  for  gas  laser 
experiments; 

(.III)  $18,000,000  shall  be  used  for  pulsed 
power  experiments; 

(IV)  $7,500,000  shall  be  used  for  support- 
ing research  and  experiments,  except  that 
none  of  such  funds  may  be  used  for  the  re- 
search, development,  or  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  heavy  ion  devices  as  drivers  for 
defense  inertial  confinement  fusion  experi- 
ments and  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  systems;  and 

(V)  $1,300,000  shall  be  used  for  inertial 
confinement  fusion  program  management 

(it)  For  all  other  research  and  develop- 
ment, $590,100,000 

(B)  For  weapons  testing,  $369,000,000. 

(O  For  production  and  surveillance, 
$1,351,800,000. 

(D)  For  weapons  program  management 
other  than  inertial  confinement  fusion, 
$41,400,000 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $50,400,000.  including  $1,800,000  for  pro- 
gram management 

(4)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion, $632,400,000,  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  production  reactor  operations, 
$280,630,000 

(B)  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials,  $148,650,000 

(C)  For  special  isotope  separation  re- 
search, $30,000,000. 

(D)  For  supporting  services,  $171,320,000. 

(E)  For  program  management  $1,800,000. 

(5)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  byprod- 
ucts management  $262,128,000,  to  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

(A)  For  interim  waste  management 
$181,084,000. 

(B)  For  long-term  waste  management  tech- 
nology, $59,400,000. 

(C)  For  byproducts  beneficial  uses, 
$5,000,000. 

(D)  For  terminal  waste  storage,  $5,000,000. 

(E)  For  decontamination  and  decomis- 
sioning,  $4,000,000. 

(F)  For  transportation  research  and  devel- 
opment $6,067,000. 

(G)  For  program  management  $1,577,000. 

(6)  For  nuclear  materials  security  and 
safeguards  technology  development  program 


(defense  programs),   $41,800,000,   including 
$3,985,000  for  program  management 

(7)  For  security  investigations, 
$23,600,000 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Sec.  102.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  6e 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  plant  and  capital 
equipment  (including  planning,  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  modification  of  facili- 
ties, land  acquisition  related  thereto,  and 
acquisition  and  fabrication  of  capital 
equipment  not  related  to  construction)  nec- 
essary for  national  security  programs,  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development 
Project  82-N-1O0,  general  plant  projects, 

various  locations,  $4,000,000. 

Project  82-N-lll,  naval  fuels  processing 
facility.  Savannah  River  Plant  South  Caro- 
lina, $15,000,000. 

(2)  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  82-D-1O0,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations  (research  and  develop- 
ment), $15,800,000. 

Project  82-D-103,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations  (production  and  surveil- 
lance), $16,300,000. 

Project  82-D-104,  new  weapons  produc- 
tion installations,  various  locations, 
$5,000,000. 

Project  82-D-106,  xoeapon  assembly  facili- 
ties, Pantex  Plant  Texas,  $23,500,000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade. 
Phase  III,  various  locations,  $87,500,000. 

Project  82-D-108.  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
pile improvements,  various  locations, 
$15,000,000. 

Project  82-D-109,  155-millimeter  artillery- 
fired  atomic  projectile,  various  locations, 
$35,000,000. 

Project  82-D-110,  exhaust  plenum  modifi- 
cations. Rocky  Flats  Plant,  Colorado, 
$12,000,000 

Project  82-D-lll,  interactive  graphics 
system,  various  locations,  $9,000,000. 

Project  82-D- 142,  North  Las  Vegas  ATLAS 
Facility,  Nevada,  $3,600,000. 

Project  82-D-144,  simxUation  technology 
laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
New  Mexico.  $1,200,000. 

Project  82-D-146.  weapons  production  and 
support  facilities,  various  locations, 
$8,000,000. 

Project  82-D-147,  pressure  test  facility.  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  South  Carolina, 
$3,500,000. 

Project  82-D-150,  weapons  material  re- 
search and  development  facility,  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory,  California, 
$2,500,000 

Project  82-D-151,  high  explosives  applica- 
tions facility,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Lalmratory,  California,  $10,000,000. 

Project  82-D-152,  new  detonator  facility, 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  New 
Mexico,  $8,000,000. 

Project  82-D-153,  tritium  facility,  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  New  Mexico, 
$5,000,000 

Project  82-D-154,  weapons  laboratory 
building,  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
New  Mexico,  $7,000,000. 

Project  81-D-106,  weaponization  facili- 
ties, Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory, California,  $1,000,000,  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  $7,600,000. 

Project  81-D-108,  reactor  support  facili- 
ties, Sandia  National  Laboratories,  New 
Mexico,  $1,000,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $10,000,000. 

Project  81-D-115,  MX  warhead  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  $30,000,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $40,000,000. 


Project  81-D-116,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade. 
Phase  II,  various  locations,  $10,000,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $85,000,000. 

Project  81-D-120,  control  of  effluents  and 
pollutants,  Y-12  Plant  Tennessee, 
$3,400,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $6,400,000. 

Project  81-D-133,  earthquake  damage  res- 
toration, Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory,  California.  $1,000,000,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $4,000,000. 

Project  79-7-0,  universal  pilot  plant 
Pantex  Plant  Texas,  $5,200,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $12,600,000. 

Project  78-16-a,  cruise  missile  production 
facilities,  various  locatioru,  $80,700,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $98,800,000. 

Project  78-17-e,  high  explosives  machining 
facility,  Pantex  Plant  Texas,  $5,600,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $10,600,000. 

Project  77-11-c,  8-inch  artillery-fired 
atomic  projectile  production  facilities,  vari- 
ous locations,  $3,600,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $30,800,000. 

(3)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion: 

Project  82-D-116,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $23,000,000. 

Project  82-D-117,  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations,  $3,000,000. 

Project  82-D-118,  N-reactor  plant  security 
and  surveillance,  Richland,  Washington, 
$4,000,000. 

Project  82-D-124,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capalrilities.  Phase  III,  various  loca- 
tions, $126,000,000. 

Project  82-D-126,  reactor  safety  and  reli- 
ability, various  locations,  $42,900,000. 

Project  82-D-127,  safeguards  improve- 
ments. Savannah  River  Plant  South  Caroli- 
na, $34,600,000. 

Project  82-D-128,  plant  perimeter  security 
systems  upgrade,  Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Fa- 
cility, Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho,  $4,400,000. 

Project  82-D-136,  fuel  processing  facilities 
upgrade,  Idaho  Fuel  Processing  Facility, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho,  $40,000,000. 

Project  82-D-2O0,  new  production  reactor, 
location  unspecified,  (A-E  only)  $10,000,000. 

Project  82-D-201.  special  Plutonium  recov- 
ery facility,  JB  line.  Savannah  River  Plant 
South  Carolina,  (A-E  only)  $2,000,000. 

Project  82-D-202,  advanced  isotope  sepa- 
ration laboratory,  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Lalmratory,  California,  $21,200,000. 

Project  81-D-126,  pollution  abatement  fa- 
cilities—chemical processing  plants,  Rich- 
land, Washington,  $4,300,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $5,300,000. 

Project  81-D-128,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capatdlities.  Phase  I,  various  locations. 
$14,400,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $49,400,000. 

Project  81-D-142,  steam  transfer  header. 
Savannah  River  Plant  South  Carolina, 
$1,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $8,000,000 

Project  81-D-143,  L-reactor  upgrade.  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant,  South  Carolina, 
$66,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $115,000,000 

Project  80-AE-3,  steam  generation  facili- 
ties, Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho, 
$5,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $28,500,000. 

Project  77-1 3-a,  fluorinel  dissolution  proc- 
ess and  fuel  receiving  improvements,  Idaho 
Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho  National 
Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho,  $50,000,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$199,400,000. 
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(4)  for  defense  nuclear  materials  byprod- 
ucts management 

Project  82-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $11,400,000. 

Project  82-N-103,  waste  handling  and  iso- 
lation facUities,  Richland,  Washington, 
$34,450,000. 

Project  82-N-104,  waste  transfer  facilities, 
Richland,  Washingtoru  $6,750,000. 

Project  82-N-107,  rail  replacement  Han- 
ford  Railroad,  Richland,  Washington, 
$12,000,000. 

Project  82-BU-l,  byproducts  beneficial 
uses  demonstration  pUints,  vqrious  loca- 
tions, $5,000,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  processing 
facility  (DWPF),  Savannah  River  Plant 
South  Carolina,  $20,000,000. 

Project  77-13-f,  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant  New  Mexico,  $38,600,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $157,600,000. 

(5)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction: 

(A)  For  naval  reactors  development 
$28,000,000. 

(B)  For  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion,  $11,000,000. 

(C)  For  uxapons  activities,  $185,500,000. 

(D)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $1,100,000. 

(E)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion, $73,600,000. 

(F)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  byprod- 
ucts  management  $24,472,000. 

(G)  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and 
security,  $3,700,000. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Reprograming 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  try  this  Act  whichever 
is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress, 

unless  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  (not 
including  any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  receipt  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of 
notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  such  proposed  action,  or  unless 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

(b)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  pursuant  to  this  Act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act 

Limits  on  general  plant  projects 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,000,000. 

ib)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost  vari- 
ations and  the  revised  cost  of  the  project  ex- 


ceeds $1,000,000,  the  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

(c)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  to  carry  out  all  general 
plant  projects  authorized  by  this  Act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  projects  by  this  Act 

Limits  on  construction  projects 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  estimat- 
ed cost  of  a  construction  project  which  is 
authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act  or 
which  is  in  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  previous  Act  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  percent  the  higher  of  (1)  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  project  or  (2)  the 
amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost  for  the 
project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent  budget 
justification  data  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
construction  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al otdigations  incurred  in  connection  uHth 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost  as 
the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  (not  including  any  day  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after 
receipt  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  action,  or  unless  each  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  notified  the  Secretary  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Sultsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  less  than  $5, 000, 000. 
Fund  transfer  authority 

Sec.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  funds  so  transferred  may  be 
merged  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  funds  are  transferred. 
Authority  for  coTUtruction  design 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Within  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  designs 
(including  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  connection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  if  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  exceeds 
$300,000,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  in  writing 
of  the  details  of  such  project  at  least  thirty 
days  before  any  funds  are  ol)ligated  for 
design  services  for  such  project 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  advance  planning  and  construc- 
tion design  in  connection  with  any  con- 
struction project  exceeds  $2,000,000.  funds 
for  such  design  must  be  specifically  author- 
ized by  law. 
Authority  for  emergency  construction  design 

Sec.  206.  In  addition  to  the  advance  plan- 
ning and  construction  design  authorized  by 
section  102,  the  Secretary  may  perform  plan- 
ning and  design  utilizing  available  funds 
for  any  Department  of  Energy  defense  activ- 
ity construction  project  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  design  must  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 


of  national  defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
human  life. 

Funds  axHiilaMe  for  aU  national  security 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Sec.  207.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  management  and 
support  activities  and  for  general  plant 
projects  are  available  for  use,  when  neces- 
sary, in  connection  with  all  national  securi- 
ty progranu  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Adjustments  for  pay  increases 

Sec.  208.  Appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement  or  other 
benefits  for  Federal  employees  may  be  in- 
creased by  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  such  ttenefits  author- 
ized by  law. 

AiKLilatnlity  of  funds 

Sec.  209.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation Act  amounts  appropriated  for 
"Operating  Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and 
Capital  Equipment"  may  remain  ax>ailable 
until  expended. 

Safeguarding  certain  unclassified 
information 

Sec.  210.  (aXl)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  147  the  foUouring  new 
section: 

"Sec  148.  Prohibition  Against  the  Dis- 
semination of  Certain  Unclassified  Infor- 
mation— 

"a.  (1)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
or  requirement  regarding  protection  from 
dissemination  of  information,  and  subject 
to  section  5S2(bX3)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
shaU  prescribe  such  regulations,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment  there- 
on, or  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  dissemination 
of  unclassified  information  pertaining  to— 

"(A )  the  design  of  production  facilities  or 
utilization  facilities; 

'XB)  security  measures  (including  security 
plans,  procedures,  and  equipment)  for  the 
physical  protection  of  (i)  production  or  tUi- 
lization  facilities,  (it)  nuclear  material  con- 
tained in  such  facilities,  or  (Hi)  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  transit'  or 

'XO  the  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  any  atomic  weapon  or  component  if 
the  design,  manufacture,  or  utilization  of 
such  weapon  or  component  loas  contained 
in  any  information  declassified  or  removed 
from  /the  Restricted  Data  category  by  the 
Secretary  (or  the  head  of  the  predecessor 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Energy)  pursu- 
ant to  section  142. 

'X2)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions or  issue  orders  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
prohibit  the  dissemination  of  any  informa- 
tion described  in  such  paragraph  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  unauthorized  dissemination  of  such 
information  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  or  the 
common  defense  and  security  by  significant- 
ly increasing  the  likelihood  of  (A)  illegal 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  (B)  theft 
diversion,  or  sabotage  of  nuclear  materials, 
equipment  or  facilities. 

'X3)  In  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  may  consider 
what  the  likelihood  of  an  illegal  production, 
theft  diversion,  or  sabotage  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph  would  be  if  the  information 
proposed  to  be  prohibited  from  dissemina- 
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tion   under  this  section   roere  at  no  time 
available  for  dissemination. 

'X4)  The  SecretaT-y  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  to  prohibit  the 
dissemination  of  any  information  described 
in  subsection  a.  (i)— 

'\A)  so  a*  to  apply  the  minimum  restric- 
tions needed  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public  or  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity; and 

'XB)  upon  a  determination  that  the  unau- 
thorized  dissemination  of  such  information 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  or  the  common  defense 
and  security  by  significantly  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  lit  illegal  production  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  or  (ii)  theft,  diversion,  or  sabo- 
tage of  nuclear  materials,  eguipment,  or  fa- 
cilities. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  author- 
ize the  VDithholding  of  information  from  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

"b.  11)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regu- 
lation or  order  of  the  Secretary  issued  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  unauthorized 
dissenmination  of  information  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty,  to  be  imposed  by  the 
Secretary,  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  each 
such  violation.  The  Secretary  may  compro- 
mise, mitigate,  or-  remit  any  penalty  im- 
posed under  this  subsection. 

'XZ)  The  provisions  of  subsections  b.  and 
c.  of  section  234  of  this  Act  shall  be  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  civil 
penalties  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
in  the  same  manner  that  such  provisions  are 
applicable  to  the  imposition  of  civil  penal- 
ties by  the  Commission  under  subsection  a. 
of  such  section. 

"c.  For  the  purposes  of  section  223  of  this 
Act,  any  regulation  prescribed  or  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  be  prescribed  or 
issued  under  section  161  b.  of  this  Act ". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  147  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec  148.  Prohibition  Against  the  Disclo- 
sure of  Certain  Unclassified  Informa- 

tiOTL  ". 
lb)  Section  181  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2231) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "safeguards 
information  protected"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  information  protected 
from  dissemination  under  the  authority  of 
section  148"  after  "section  147";  and 

(J)  by  striking  out  ",  defense  information, 
or  such  safeguards  information, "  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  de- 
fense information,  such  safeguards  informa- 
tion, or  information  protected  from  dissemi- 
nation under  the  authority  of  section  148". 
Arrest  authority  for  persons  authorized  to 

carry  firearms  under  the  Atomic  Energy 

Act  of  1954 

Sec.  211.  Section  161  k.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  142  U.S.C.  220Hk))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
ijiserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  person  authorized  to  carry  fire- 
arms under  this  subsection  may,  while  in 
the  performdnce  of,  and  in  connection  with, 
official  duties,  rnake  arrests  without  war- 
rant for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  committed  in  that  person's  presence 
or  for  any  felony  cognizable  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  if  that  person  lias  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  the  individ- 
ual to  be  arrested  has  committed  or  is  com- 
mitting such  felony.  A  person  granted  au- 


thority to  make  arrests  by  this  subsection 
may  exercise  that  authority  only  in  the  en- 
forcement ofU)  laws  regarding  the  property 
of  the  United  States  in  the  custody  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Com.mission,  or  a  contractor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  or  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, or  12)  any  provision  of  this  Act  that 
may  suitject  an  offender  to  a- fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  both.  The  arrest  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  subsection  is  in  addition  to 
any  arrest  authority  under  other  laws;". 
Environmental  studies  and  the  nuclear 
weapons  complex 

Sec.  212.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  purj)ose  of  prepar- 
ing any  environmental  impact  statement 
not  already  in  the  process  of  preparation 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  any  defense 
facility  of  the  Department  of  Energy  unless 
the  preparation  of  such  statement  is  re- 
quired by  statute. 

(b)(.l)  The  Secretary  may  not  proceed  uHth 
the  preparation  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement  relating  to  the  construction  or  op- 
eration of  a  defense  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  if  the  estimated  cost  of  pre- 
paring such  statement  exceeds  $250,000 
unless— 

(.A)  the  Secretary  has  notified  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  intent  to 
prepare  such  statement  and  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  expired  after  the  date  on 
which  such  notice  was  received  by  such  com- 
mittees; or 

(B)  the  Secretary  has  received  from  each 
such  committee,  before  the  expiration  of 
such  thirty-day  period,  a  written  notice  that 
the  committee  agrees  tvith  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  regarding  the  preparation  of 
such  statement 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (i)  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  enmronmental 
impact  statement  on  which  the  Secretary 
began  preparation  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Plan  for  the  permanent  disposal  of  waste 
from  atomic  energy  defense  activities 

Sec.  213.  (o)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  later  than  June  30,  1983,  a  report  which 
sets  forth  his  plans  for  the  permanent  dis- 
posal of  high-level  and  transuranic  wastes 
resulting  from  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties. 

(b)  Sueh  report  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  for  each  State  in  which  such 
wastes  are  stored  in  interim  storage  facili- 
ties on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(.1)  specific  estimates  of  amounts  planned 
for  expenditure  in  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  to  achieve  the  permanent  disposal  of 
such  wastes  and  general  estimates  of 
amounts  planned  for  expenditure  in  fiscal 
years  thereafter  to  achieve  such  purpose; 
and 

(2)  a  thorough  and  detailed  program  man- 
agement plan  for  the  disposal  of  such 
wastes,  including  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  an  explicit  schedule  for  decisions  re- 
garding the  further  processing  and  perma- 
nent disposal  of  such  wastes; 

(B)  o  general  description  of  new  facilities 
likely  to  be  required  to  achieve  such  perma- 
nent disposal;  and 

(O  identification  of  all  major  program  ob- 
jectives, milestones,  key  events,  and  critical 
path  items. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Melvin  Price, 
Samtjel  S.  Strattom, 
Beverly  Byron, 
Nicholas  Mavrooles, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
Marjorie  Holt, 

E^WOOD  HiLLIS, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Tower, 
John  Warner, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Barry  Golowater. 
William  S.  Cohen, 
Dan  Quayle, 
John  C.  Stcnnis, 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Sam  Nunn, 
Gary  Hart, 
J.  J.  EXON, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3413)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  biU  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

summary  statebient  of  conference  action 

The  House  passed  its  version  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security  and 
Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1982  on  June 
11,  1981.  The  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
to  such  bill  on  November  3,  1981. 

The  conferees  emphasize  their  conviction 
that  the  authorization  amounts  agreed  to  in 
conference  represent  the  minimum  amounts 
required  to  sustain  national  commitments  to 
an  improved  national  defense  posture,  mod- 
ernization of  strategic  and  theater  nuclear 
forces,  sustaining  a  nuclear  powered  Navy 
and  restoring  deteriorated  facilities. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  authoriza- 
tions that,  in  the  aggregate,  total 
$5,120,200,000,  which  is  $123,800,000  above 
the  Administration's  request,  $44,900,000 
below  the  authorization  recommended  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  $55,650,000 
above  the  authorization  recommended  in 
the  House  bill. 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  ENERGY,  NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 
RECONCILIATION  Of  REQUEST  TO  CONfERENCE  AQION 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

(tannts  ffl  millions  d  (Mbn) 


UstHyeii     '^' 


Nivil  rackn  ikvctofNncnl: 

Developmem 270,000  270,000 

Prapam  nunagement 9.500  9  500 

IMH,  iiMl  reactors  devclopiMRt 278.500  279.500 

Weapons  activtties 

Research   and   OeMMjiiieiit — Defense   nertial 
uMfnenient  fusion: 

GiBS  lase  eipemients „ 5(.000  75.500 

Gas  law  eiperiments 33.300  40000 

Pulsed  power  enpennients 13.400  18  000 

Supporlni  researdi „  0  7  500 

KJ  protran  irtanagement 1.300  1.300 

Total,  inertial  confinement  lusoi 106.000  142.300 

Otlier  researdi  and  ik«ela|inient 586.100  590.100 

Total,  research  and  devetopnent 692.100  732.400 

tOeapons  testing 369.000  369.000 

Production  and  surveillance 1.351.M0  1,351.800 

Program  management  (less  ICf) 41,400  41.400 

Total,  weapons  actlwties 2.454.300  2,494600 

ttoification  and  control  tednolegy: 

Operations 47.100  48.600 

Program  management 1.800  1.800 

Total.  KOfification  and  control  technoloo 48.900  50.400 

Drtense  nuclear  materials  production: 

Produdan  reactor  operations 280.630  280.630 

Prooessii«  ol  mdear  materials 148.650  148.650 

Special  iMlope  separation  researdi 21.800  30.000 

Supporting  services 163320  171.320 

Program  management 1.800  1 800 

Total,  defense  nudear  materials  production 616.200  632.400 

Defense  nudear  materials  byproducts  management 

Interim  waste  management 181.084  181.084 

Long  term  waste  management  tedmology 59  400  59.400 

Byproducts  Ijenefeial  uses. 0  5  000 

Terminal  waste  storage 3.700  5000 

Decontamination  and  decommissioning 10.200  4000 

Transportation 6.067  6.067 

Program  management 1.577  1.577 

Total,  nudear  materials  Ijuproducts  man- 

HailMl.... 262.028  262.128 

Nudear  materials  safeguanls  and  seovitif: 

Operation 40.315  37  815 

Program  management 3.985  3.985 

Total,  safeguards  and  security 44.300  41 800 

Seoirity  mvestigations 23.600  23600 

Tow  operating  expenses '.. 3,728.828  3,784.428 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

[Amount  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Project 


Resident's 

fiscal  year    Conference 
1982         action 
request 


Naval  reactors  devefopnienl 

Project  82-11-100,  general  plant  projects,  vari- 
ous  locations 4.000         4.000 

T82-N-111,  naval  fuel  nocessing  fadli- 
Savannah  River  Plant.  S.C 15000        15.000 

Total,  naval  reactors  development 19.000        19.000 

Weapons  activities: 

Ptosct  82-0-100,  general  plant  projects  (R  t 
D)  various  locations 15800         15.800 

Proiect  82-0-103.  general  plant  projects  (pro- 
duction t>  surveilUna)  various  locations 16.300        16.300 

Project  82-D-104.  new  weapons  production 
installations,  various  locations 5.000         5.000 

Proiect  82-0-106.  weapon  assembly  fadlities, 
Pantex  Plant,  Texas 23500        23500 

Project  8?-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment  res- 
toration, replacemenl  an)  upgrade,  various 
locations.  Phase  IH 87.500        87.500 

Protect  82-0-108.  nuclear  weapons  stodipile 
improvemenls.  various  locations 32.200        15.000 

Project  82-0-109.  155  mm  aitilleiy-firad 
atomic  projectile,  various  locations 35.000        35.000 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT-Continued 
[Amnt  In  nflns  ol  dolvsj 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT-ContJnueO 
[tmatH  a  wmm  it  dUn] 


PiudBiTs 

ItatytM    (Mercnce 
1982         action 


fm 


19(2 


Projed  82-0-110,  exhaust 
(ions,  Rodiy  Flats  Plant.  CO 0 

Protect  82-0-111,  mteractM  graphcs  system, 
various  locations 9000 

Protect  82-D-142,  NarHi  Us  VeiB  ATUS 
laatty.  NV 3.600 

Protect  82-0-144,  srmMnn  ledMtaiy  Uto- 
ratory,  Santa  National  LaboratonesTfil 0 

Protect  82-0-146.  weapons  pmlKtian  and 
siaport  laaMies.  varnus  locations 8000 

Prajid  82-D-I47,  pressure  test  taoHy,  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant,  SC 3500 

Pniiect  82-0-150.  weapons  material  R  (  D 
facility,  Lawrence  Uvermorc  National  Labtn- 
lory,  CA o 

Proiect  82-0-151  high  explosives  apntatnns 
facility.  Lawrence  Liwrmore  National  Labora- 
tory. CA 0 

Prooct  82-D-152,  new  detonator  iadily.  Us 
Alamos  Natoial  Latxiratoiy,  NH...... _...        0 

Protect  82-0-153,  tritium  fadlity.  Us  Nam 
Natxmal  laboratory.  Nil 0 

Proiect  82-0-154,  weapons  laboratory  buiUng. 
Sandia  Natxmal  Latoalones.  CA. 0 

Proiect  81-0-106,  wea^onotion  fadMes. 
Lawience  Lweraiore  Natnial  Laboratonr,  CA...        1.000 

Prpied  81-O-108,  roctor  smoil  fadilies, 
SaiataNatmal  laboratory.  nIT. 1000 

Pnxect  81-0-115.  MX  warhead  productnn 
facilities,  vanous  locatxws 60000 

Proiect  81-0-116.  utMies  and  equnnent  les- 
torahon.  replacement  and  vgm.  various 
locations.  Phase  II 10.000 

Project  81-0-120.  control  of  effluents  and 
pollutants,  r-12  Plant,  TN 3.400 

Proiad  81-0-133.  earthquake  damage  restora- 
tion, Lawrence  Lnermore  NatxmaT  Laborato- 
ry, CA. 6.300 

Prated  81-D-134,  earthquake  damage  restora- 
tion. Sanda  National  Laboratories,  CA. 1  700 

Prored  79-7-0.  unversal  pdol  piML  PaitB 
Sant.  n 5.200 

Protect  78-16-a,  cruise  missile  prodatoi  fa- 
cilities, various  tocstions. 80.700 

Project  78-17-d,  steam  plant  mproMmnts. 
V-12  Plant.  TN 1500 

X78-17-e,  Ngh  explosMS  madMiing, 
ex  Plant.  TX 5.600 

Project  77-11-c,  8'  art«erv-fired  atomic  pre- 
tactile  productnn,  vanous  kmioas 3.600 

Total,  weapons  adnities 419.400 

Defense  nuclear  materials  productDn 

Projed  82-0-116,  general  plant  proteds.  vari- 
ous locations 23000 

Projed    82-D-117,    pM   inginetring   and 

design,  various  locahons 3.000 

Prated  82-0-118,  N-reador  plant  security  aid 

surveillance.  RehlanJ,  WA 4.000 

Proted  82-0-124.  restoratxm  of  praductien 

capabilities,  vanous  tocatxns  (Phase  III) 126.000 

Prajed  82-0-126.  reador  safety  and  rehabil- 

ity,  vanous  locations,  Phase  III 42.900 

Proied  82-0-127.  safeguards  impronewiiti. 

Savannah  River  Ptant.  Ic 34.600 

Prated   82-0-128.  plant  permeler  stdiily 

systems  upgrade,  mo _        4400 

Prated  82-0-136,  hal  processaig  facilities, 

4igrade  and  iqAoemanl.  Uabo 40000 

Pnwd   82-O-20O,  new  vodudian  raacto, 

locabon  not  sperafied.  (AE  only) 0 

Prned  82-0-201,  special  ptutonium  recoveiv 

facility,  J6  hne.  Savannah  Rner  nant.  SC 

(AEonly) 0 

Proied  82-0-202,  advanod  isotape  seu^ 

laboratory,    Lawrence    LiMrmore    National 

I*.,  CA 0 

Praied  81-D-126,  poMion  abatowit  fadi- 

ties,  RidHMd,  WA 4.300 

Projed  81-0-128.  restoration  of  produttn 

capabilities,  vanous  kications 14400 

Proied   81-0-142.   steam   Iransler   headers. 

Savannah  River  Plant,  S.C 1,000 

Protect  8I-0-I43,  L-reador  wgrade.  Savan- 
nah River  Plant,  SC 66000 

Profed  80-Af-3,  steam  gtaentiw  fadlities, 

Idaho 5.000 

Proied  77-13-a.  fluonnel  dissoluhon  process 

and  hiel  receding  ImpnMments,  Idaho 50.000 

Total,  defense  nuclear  matenals  produdan 418.600 

Defense  nudear  matenals  byproducts  management: 
Projed  82-N-lOl.  general  plant  protects,  van- 
ous locations 11.400 

Profed  82-N-103.  waste  handling  and  sola- 

tion  facilities.  Rdiland,  WA 34,450 

ProKd  82-N-104,  waste  Uansir  tadities. 
Itidiland.  WA „ 6  750 


Proted  82-N-107.  ra<  reptactment  talad 
12000  railnad  RcManl  WA  12000        12000 

Pnfd  82-11-110.  delene  waste  prooeoag 
im  lac«y.  SavaMiahRivei.se  (PtU) „.       lOOOO         0 

Proied  82-BU-l.  bypredcts  beneToal  loes 
3.600  demonstrabon  plants,  vanous  tocabons 0  5000 

Pioad  Sl-T-105  detenst  waste  prooesa« 
1.200  tadHy(IMrf)  Savannari  Rwr  Plant  SC...        0  20000 

ProKt  77-13-f,  waste  oaUtn  pU  plait 
8000  N»lle«iai 8.600       38600 

3500  l**    ■*■   ■•■>*   ^PmMs 

■Miwent I32WI      I2I200 

2  500  Total,  plant  constradign -..     940JOO    1.088  400 

Caprtal  equpment  not  retMed  to  oonstndiM: 

10000            Naval  reactors  developmeBt .- 28000  2800C 

Detense  werlial  confinement  haw 11000  11000 

8.000            Wtapons  adivitas 185500  185500 

Venlcatan  and  onM  tedagtOB 1.100  1 100 

5.000            Defense  nudear  iMteriah  prodaSw, 73.600  73600 

Defense  midear  matenals  bypiudHJs  maniie- 

7.000                mem  ?«47?  mi/j 

Nudear  matenals  salegiards  and  seddty 3  700  3  700 

1000  

Total,  capital  equqnnt 327.372  327.372 

1 OOO                Total  plam  and  capital  iqapmt li67572  1336772 

3O0OO  '<XX.  DOt  fiscal  year  1982  nahonl 

aocaity  prtgrams _ 4X6400    5.120^00 

10000 

3400  TITLE  I  (SEC.  101) 

Operatikg  EX]>ENSES 

'  W  Weapon*  activities 

0  The   budget   request    contained    $2,454.3 

million  for  operating  expenses  for  the  cate- 
gory  "Weapons  Activities"  which  supports 
80700  defense  inertial  confinement  fusion  (ICF) 
research,  other  weapons  research  and  devel- 
opment, weapons  testing,  production  and 
5  600     surveillance  and  program  management. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $2,352.3  million 

—     for  weapons  activities  operating  expenses 

409400     and  specifically  allocated  this  amount  to 

functional  areas.  The  House  bill  authorized 

operating  expenses  for  ICF  as  a  separate 
23000    program. 

j_        The      Senate      amendment      authorized 

$2,490.6  million  for  weapons  activities  oper- 

4000     ating  expenses,  including  the  ICF  program. 

,«»„.     and  did  not  allocate  that  amount  to  specific 

126000    functions. 

42.900  The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  $2,494.6  million  for 
operating  expenses  for  weapons  activities  to 

4400  be  specifically  allocated  to  functional  areas, 
as  follows: 

(A)  for     research     and     development. 
10000     $732,400,000: 

(B)  for  weapons  testing.  $369,000,000: 

2.000        (C)     for     prtxluction     and    surveillance. 

$1,351,800,000; 
21200        (D)   for   weapons   program   management 

other  than  ICF.  $41,400,000. 
4300        .j^g  following  paragraphs  explain  specific 
14  400     changes  recommended  by  the  conferees. 
j^        Defense  Inertial  Confinement  Fusion  Pro- 

gram.— The  budget  request  contained  $106.0 
66000     million    within    the    "Weapons    Activities" 

amount  for  operating  expenses  for  the  Iner- 

'"*     tial  Confinement  Fusion  (ICF)  research  and 

50000     development  program.  The  House  bill  spe- 

^^^    cifically  authorized  $156.6  million  for  this 

'        purpose  and  directed  the  allocation  of  the 

amount  authorized,  as  follows: 

11400  MiUions 

Glass  laser  experiments $82.1 

^  **     Gas  laser  experiments 42.8 

6  750     Pulsed  power  experiments 18.4 
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Supporting   researeh  and  expert-                       The  House  recedes.  (C)     for     byproducts     beneficial     uses, 

ments 12.0           Defense  nuclear  materials  production  $5,000,000; 

Program  direction 1.3       j,^^^  ^y^^g^  renxiest  contained  $616.2  mil-  ^^^  '<"  terminal  waste  storage.  $5,000,000; 

The  House  bill  also  provided  that  none  of  uon  for  operating  expense  for  the  Defense  ^^^  '<""  decontamination  and  decommis- 

the  $12.0  million  authorized  for  supporting  Nuclear  Materials  Production  program,  in-  sioning.  $4,000,000; 

research  and  experiments  could  be  used  for  eluding  $21.8  million  for  the  special  isotope  <F'  ^o""  transportation  research  and  devel- 

the  research,  development,  or  demonstra-  separation  program  and  $163.32  million  for  opment,  $6,067,000; 

tion  of  the  use  of  heavy  ion  devices  as  driv-  supporting  services.  ^O'  ^°^  program  management,  $1,577,000. 

ers  for  defense  inertial  confinement  fusion        The  House  bill  authorized  $624.4  million  The  Senate  recedes. 

experiments  and  defense  inertial  confine-  [q^  i^iis  purpose,  including  $30.0  million  for  Nuclear  materials  safeguards  and  securi- 

ment  fusion  systems.  the  special  isotope  separation  program  and  ty.— The  budget  request  contained  $44.3  mil- 

The  Senate  amendment  included  $142.3  $163.32  million  for  supporting  services.  The  lion  for  operating  expenses  for  the  nuclear 
million  within  the  total  amount  authorized  House  bill  also  allocated  the  total  amount  materials  safeguards  and  security  program, 
for  "Weapons  Activities"  for  ICP  operating  authorized  to  specific  functional  areas.  The  including  $3,985  million  for  program  man- 
expenses.  Senate  amendment  authorized  $632.4  mil-  agement.  The  House  bUl  authorized  $37.3 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza-  jj^^  ^^j.  operating  expenses  for  the  Defense  million  for  this  program,  including  $1,985 

tion  of  $142.3  million  for  ICP  operating  ex-  Nuclear  Materials  Production  program,  in-  million    for    program    management.    The 

penses  which  amount  is  mcluded  within  the  eluding  $30.0  mUlion  for  the  special  isotope  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  amounts 

$732.4  million  recommended  authorization  reparation  program  and  $171.32  million  for  requested. 

for  weapons  research  and  development  The  support,ing    services,    adding    $8.0    million  The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza- 

conJerees  also  recommend  that  the  $142.3  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  allowance  to  provide  for  in-  tion  of  $41.8  million  for  operating  expenses 

mUlion  be  specif ically  auocated,  as  loiiows.  ceased  requirements  associated  with   the  for  the  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and  se- 

MiUions  upgrade  of  the  "L"  production  reactor  at  curity  program,  including  $3,985  million  for 

Glass  laser  experiments $75.5  ^^le  Savannah  River  Plant  in  South  Caroli-  program  management. 

Gas  laser  experiments 40.0  ^^  The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Pulsed  power  experiments  .....^^„..          18.0        ^he  conferees  recommend  the  authoriza-  pi^^-,  ^^j^  Capital  Eooipment 

Supportmg   research   and  expert-  ^j^^  „j  ,5324  .^jon  for  Defense  Nuclear  Plant  ahd  Capital  Equipment 

™en^-"-, •",• l\  Materials    Production    operating    expenses  naval  reactors  development 

Program  direction i.a  ^^^  ^j^^  specific  allocation  of  that  amount  Project  No.  82-N-lll.  naval  fuel  process- 

The  The  conferees  have  elected  to  fund  j^  functional  areas,  as  foUows:  ing  facility.  Savannah  River  Plant,  South 
the  ICP  program  at  essentially  the  same  (j^)  fo^  production  reactor  operations.  CaroHna.— The  budget  request  contained 
level  as  last  year.  This  will  force  the  Depart-  $280,630,000;  $15.0  million  to  initiate  construction  of  a 
ment  to  absorb  the  impact  of  inflation  but  (g)  for  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma-  naval  fuel  processing  facility  at  the  Savan- 
the  conferees  feel  that  this  will  permit  all  terials,  $148,650,000;  nah  River  Plant  in  South  Carolina.  This  fa- 
essential  research  to  continue.  In  particular.  (C)  for  special  isotope  separation  research,  cUlty  was  requested  to  provide  a  second 
the  programs  at  KMS  Fusion  and  the  Uni-  $3o,000,000;  source  of  nuclear  fuel  for  naval  vessels.  The 
versity  of  Rochester  should  continue  at  es-  (£»  for  supporting  services,  $171,320,000;  House  bill  authorized  $3.0  million  for  this 
sentially  current  funding  levels.                             (g)  for  program  management,  $1,800,000.  purpose.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 

The  conferees  also  recommend  adoption        The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment.  the  $15.0  million  requested.  Additional  in- 

of  the  provision  of  the  House  bill  restricting        Defense    Nuclear    Materials    Byproducts  formation  provided  to  the  Congress  subse- 

the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri-  Management— The    budget    request    con-  quent  to  the  passage  of  the  House  bUl  in 

ated  for  supporting  research  and  expert-  tained    $262,028    million    for    the    defense  June  1981  supports  the  requirement  for  this 

™£5^^,                ^2...                J        ♦  waste  management  program,  including  $3.7  project.  Accordingly,  the  conferees  recom- 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  million  for  the  terminal  waste  storage  sub-  mend  the  authorization  of  $15.0  mUlion  to 

Other  Research   andDevelopTnenL-The  program  and  $10.2  million  for  decontamina-  initiate  construction  of  the  new  naval  fuel 
budget  request  contaUied  $586.1  miUion  for  jj^^  ^^  decommissioning  operations.  No  processing  facility, 
operating  expenses   for  weapons   researeh  authorization  was  requested  for  a  program  The  House  recedes, 
and  development  other  than  the  defense  in-  ^^  promote  the  beneficial  use  of  certain  weapons  activities 
ertial  confmement   fusion   (ICF)  program,  compounds   found   within   the   radioactive  weapons  activities 
The  House  bill  authorized  $590.1  million  for  ..,yastes"  resulting  from  the  production  of  Project     No.     82-D-lOO.     general     plant 
this   purpose— $4.0   million    above    the   re-  defense  nuclear  materials.  projects,  various  locations.— The  budget  re- 
quested amount.  The  additional  $4.0  million        The  House  bill  authorized  $262,128  mil-  Quest  contained  $15.8  million  for  general 
authorized  by  the  House  bill  included  $1.0  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  Defense  Nuclear  Materials  By-  Pl&nt  projects  in  support  of  weapons  activi- 
mUlion  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  products  Management  Program  established  ^'es  at  various  locations.  The  House  bill  au- 
of  locating  a  dual  purpose  (electric  power  ^y  ^jjg  fiscal  year  1981  Authorization  Act  thorized  $25.8  million  for  this  project.  The 
generation  and  material  production)  reactor  j^^  Department   of  Energy   Defense  Pro-  Senate  amendment  authorized  $15.8  million, 
at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  grams.  The  House  bill  included  $5.0  miUion  The  conferees   believe   that   funds   recom- 
New  Mexico.  The  additional  $3.0  million  in-  j^j.  j^  subprogram  to  promote  the  beneficial  mended  to  be  appropriated  elsewhere  in  the 
crease  was  included  to  provide  several  weeks  y^^g     of     compounds     foimd     in    defense  conference  report  for  upgrading  and  replac- 
of  additional  operating  capability  in  fiscal  "wastes",  $5.0  million  for  the  terminal  waste  "^g  various  facilities  are  sufficient  for  fiscal 
year    1982    for    the   Los   Alamos   Neutron  storage  subprogram  and  $4.0  million  for  de-  ^^^  19B2.  The  conferees  recommend  the 
Weapons    Researeh    facility.    The    Senate  contamination  and  decommissioning  efforts,  authorization  of  $15.8  million  for  general 
amendment  provided  for  an  authorization  The   House   bUl    also   allocated   the   total  Plant  projects  for  weapons  activities, 
of  $586,100  million  for  other  researeh  and  amount   authorized   to  specific   functional  The  House  recedes, 
development.  areas  Project  No.  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equip- 

The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza-        The      Senate      amendment      authorized  ment  restoration,  replacement  and  upgrade, 

tion  in  the  amount  of  $590.1  million  for  $263,328  million  for  defense  waste  manage-  various  locations.  Phase  III.— The  budget 

weapons  research  and  development  other  ^^^^    including  $5.0  million  for  terminal  request  contained  $87.5  million  for  utilities 

than  the  ICF  program,  as  provided  in  the  ^aste  storage  and  $10.2  million  for  decon-  and  equipment  restoration,  replacement  and 

House  bill.  tamlnation  and  decommissioning  efforts.  No  upgrade  in  various  locations  which  support 

The  Senate  recedes.  authorization  was  provided  for  a  beneficial  weapons  activities.  The  House  bUl  author- 

Verification  and  control  technology  uses  of  defense  "waste"  subprogram.  The  ized   $87.5   million   for  this  purpose.   The 

The  budget  request  contained  $48.9  iml-  Senate   amendment   did   not   allocate   the  Senate  amendment  authorized  $100.0  mil- 
lion for  operating  expenses  for  the  verifica-  total  amount  authorized  to  specific  func-  lion.  The  conferees  recommend  the  authori- 
tion  and  control  technology  program  which  tional  areas.  zation  of  $87.5  million  for  this  project, 
supports  verification  efforts  related  to  cer-        The  conferees  recommend  an  authoriza-  The  Senate  recedes. 

tain  arms  control  agreements.  The  House  tion  in  the  amount  of  $262,128  million  for  Project  No.  82-D-J08.  nuclear  weapons 
bill  authorized  the  amount  requested.  The  the  defense  nuclear  matertals  byproducts  stockpile  improvements,  various  locations.— 
Senate  amendment  authorized  of  $50.4  mil-  management  program,  to  be  allocated  as  fol-  The  budget  request  contained  $32.2  million 
lion  for  this  program.  The  conferees  recom-  lows:  for  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  improvements 
mend  the  authorization  of  $50.4  million  for  (A)  for  interim  waste  management,  at  various  locations.  The  House  bill  author- 
operating  expenses  for  the  verification  and  $181,084,000;  ized  $15.0  million.  The  Senate  amendment 
control  technology  program,  including  $1.8  (B)  for  long-term  waste  management  tech-  authorized  $32.2  million.  The  conferees  be- 
million  for  program  management.  nology,  $59,400,000;  lieve    an    authorization    of    $15.0    million. 
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which  is  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
request,  would  allow  the  program  to  get  un- 
derway and  that  additional  funds  will  be  au- 
thorized in  succeeding  years.  The  conferees 
recommend  an  authorization  of  $15.0  mil- 
lion. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Project  No.  82-D-150,  weapons  material 
research  and  development  facility,  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia.—Ho  authorization  was  requested  for 
project  82-D-150.  construction  of  a  weapons 
material  research  and  development  facility 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory in  California.  The  House  bill  author- 
ized $5.0  million  for  this  project.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  authorization  for 
this  project.  The  conferees  believe  that  the 
construction  of  a  new  wea[>ons  material  re- 
search and  development  facility  at  the  Law- 
rence Livermore  National  Laboratory  would 
be  more  economic  and  cost  effective  than 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  to  lehabili- 
tate  the  existing  obsolete  structure.  The 
conferees  recommend  an  authorization  of 
the  $2.5  million  to  initiate  the  construction 
of  this  project. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Project  No.  82-D-1S3,  tritium  facility,  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  New  Mexico.— 
No  authorization  was  requested  for  project 
82-D-153,  a  tritium  facility  at  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico. 
The  House  bill  authorized  $5.0  million  for 
this  purpose.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  this  project. 
The  conferees  believe  that  a  new  tritium 
handling  facility  is  needed  at  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  to  handle  pro- 
jected requirements  under  more  stringent 
health  and  safety  standards.  The  conferees 
recommend  an  authorization  of  $5.0  million 
for  this  project. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Project  No.  81-D-133,  earthQuake  damage 
restoration,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory,  California.— The  budget  re- 
quest contained  $6.3  million  for  project  81- 
D-133  for  earthquake  damage  restoration  at 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laborato- 
ry in  California.  The  House  biU  authorized 
the  amount  requested.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $1.0  million  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  basis  that  the  majority  of  the 
amount  requested  would  be  used  for  upgrad- 
ing buildings  in  addition  to  earthquake 
damage  restoration.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend an  authorization  of  $1.0  million  for 
damage  restoration  and  agree  that  the  De- 
partment of  Knergy  should  budget  building 
upgrading  projects  as  separate  projects. 

The  House  recedes. 

Project  No.  81-D-134,  earthguake  damage 
restoration,  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
California.— The  budget  request  contained 
$1.7  million  for  earthquake  damage  restora- 
tion at  the  Sandia  National  Laboratories  in 
California.  The  House  bill  authorized  $1.7 
million  for  the  project.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  authorization.  The  con- 
ferees recommend  no  authorization  for  this 
project  since  it  appears  that  existing  au- 
thorization is  sufficient  to  complete  the 
originally  defined  scope  of  earthquake 
damage  restoration. 

The  House  recedes. 

Project  No.  78-16-a,  cruise  missile  produc- 
tion facilities,  various  locations.— The 
budget  request  contained  $80.7  million  for 
cruise  missile  production  facilities  at  various 
locations.  The  House  bill  authorized  $44.0 
million  for  this  project.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  amount  requested.  De- 
velopments relating  to  the  nuclear  weapons 


stockpile  since  the  House  bill  was  passed  in 
June  1981  indicated  the  need  for  the  full 
amount  requested.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend an  authorization  of  $80.7  million  for 
this  project. 

The  House  recedes. 

Project  No.  78-17-d,  steam  plant  improve- 
ments, Y-12  plant,  Tennessee.— The  budget 
request  contained  $1.5  million  for  improve- 
ments to  a  steam  plant  at  the  Y-12  plant  in 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  amount  requested.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  authorization  sci- 
ence and  adequate  authorization  had  been 
provided  for  this  project  in  prior  years. 

The  House  recedes. 

Weopons  activities  capital  equipment- 
The  budget  request  contained  $185.5  million 
for  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction for  the  weapons  activities  pro- 
gram. The  House  bill  authorized  $199.25 
mUlion  for  this  puniose,  adding  $13.75  mil- 
lion for  capital  equipment  for  weapons  test- 
ing. The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  additional  $13.75  million  increase 
for  weapons  testing  capital  equipment  is  not 
required  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  recommend 
the  authorization  of  $185.5  mUlion  for 
weapons  activities  capital  equipment. 

The  House  recedes. 

DEFENSE  nuclear  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION 

Project  82-D- 11 7,  plant  engineering  and 
design,  various  locations.— The  budget  re- 
quest contained  $30  million  for  plant  engi- 
neering and  design  for  the  defense  nuclear 
material  production  program.  The  House 
biU  authorized  the  amount  requested.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  $1.0  mUlion 
for  this  project  based  on  the  belief  that  $2.0 
million  of  the  amount  requested  was  includ- 
ed for  another  project  (82-D-201).  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  $3.0  million  request- 
ed is  required  to  accomplish  other  plant  en- 
gineering and  design  project  that  are  neces- 
sary to  enhance  defence  nuclear  materials 
production  and  recommend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  that  amount. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Project  No.  82-D-200,  new  production  re- 
actor, location  not  specified.— tio  authoriza- 
tion was  requested  for  project  82-D-200  to 
initiate  the  design  of  a  new  reactor  for  the 
production  of  special  nuclear  materials.  The 
House  bUl  did  not  authorize  such  a  project. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  an  au- 
thorization of  $40.0  million  for  this  project 
to  begin  concept  studies,  design  and  site  se- 
lection activities  for  a  new  production  reac- 
tor. 

After  lengthy  discussion,  recognizing  that 
both  houses  has  approved  $5.0  million  in  op- 
erating funds  for  concept  studies  and  pre- 
liminary cost  analyses,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  authorize  $10.0  million  for  further  stud- 
ies related  to  the  new  production  reactor. 
However,  before  any  of  this  $10.0  million 
may  be  expended,  the  Department  of 
Einergy  must  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  complete  report  as  to  how 
these  funds  will  be  utUized.  No  expenditures 
may  be  made  untU  both  committees  have 
had  the  report  for  30  days. 

The  house  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Project  No.  82-D-201,  special  plutonium 
recovery  system,  JB  line.  Savannah  River 
Plant  South  Carolina  lAE  only).— Ho  au- 
thorization was  requested  for  project  82-D- 
201,  a  st>ecial  plutonium  recovery  system  for 
the  JB  line  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  in 
South  Carolina.  The  House  biU  contained 
no  authorization  for  this  project.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  $2.0  million 


for  the  project  for  the  purpose  of  "design 
only."  The  conferees  found  that  this  project 
was  proposed  to  be  initiated  with  funds  re- 
quested for  plant  engineering  and  design 
and  that  the  total  estimated  cost  for  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  design 
would  exceed  $2.0  million.  In  view  of  exist- 
ing policy  that  plant  engineering  and  design 
funds  for  such  projects  which  exceed  $2.0 
mUlion  must  be  specificaUy  authorized  by 
law,  this  project  has  been  included  as  a  sep- 
arate line  item.  The  conferees  recommend 
an  authorization  of  $2.0  million  for  this 
project. 
The  House  recedes. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  BYPRODUCTS 
MANAGEMENT 

Project  No.  82-BV-l,  byproducts  beneficial 
uses  demonstration  plants,  various  loca- 
tions.—Ho  authorization  was  requested  for 
project  82-BU-l.  byproducts  beneficial  uses 
demonstration  plants.  The  House  biU  au- 
thorized $5.0  million  for  this  project.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  authoriza- 
tion for  this  project.  The  conferees  believe 
that  a  modest  sum  should  be  allocated  for  a 
cooperative  program  to  demonstrate  the  use 
of  radioactive  byproducts  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  defense  nuclear  waste.  The 
conferees  recommend  the  authorization  of 
$5.0  miUlon  for  this  project. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Project  No.  77-13-f.  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant.  New  Mexico.— The  budget  request 
contained  $8.6  mlUion  to  continue  project 
77-13-f.  the  Waste  Isolation  PUot  Plant  in 
New  Mexico.  The  House  blU  authorized  the 
amount  requested.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorized  $38.6  mUlion  for  this  purpose. 
The  conferees  recommend  the  authorization 
of  $38.6  mUlion  for  this  project  to  assure 
that  construction  wUl  proceed  at  a  more  sat- 
isfactory rate. 

The  House  recedes. 

Items  for  Special  Comment 

DEVELOPING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
DEFENSE  PROGRAMS  BITDCET 

The  Conferees  believe  that  the  present 
method  used  to  develop  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  defense  programs  budget  is 
unsatisfactory.  Under  current  practices,  de- 
fense programs  must  compete  for  funding 
directly  with  all  other  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  At  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  the  same  com- 
petition prevails,  since  budget  oversight  for 
DOE  defense  programs  is  controUed  by  the 
Associate  Director  of  OMB  for  Energy. 
There  appears  to  be  little,  if  any,  effort  to 
match  DOE  defense  requirements  with 
other  defense  requirements.  As  a  result, 
DOE  defense  programs  are  annuaUy  under- 
funded. 

Although  these  concerns  were  noted  last 
year  (in  Senate  Report  No.  96-920),  no 
action  has  been  taken  or  an  explanation 
given  why  the  OMB  Associate  Director  for 
National  Securtty  Programs  does  not  also 
have  oversight  of  the  DOE  defense  pro- 
grams budget,  or  why  the  control  remains 
misplaced  with  the  Associate  Director  for 
Energy. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  requested  to  provide  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Security 
and  MUitary  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Energy  Authorization  Act,  1982  his  findings 
relative  to  this  important  issue,  together 
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with  plans  for  any  changes  to  the  current 
prosrammlng  and  budget  review  processes. 
iNERTiAL  coNriimiEirr  rosioN 

The  conferees  do  not  believe  that  the 
$104.7  milUon  requested  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  inertial  confinement  fusion 
(ICP)  program  will  permit  orderly  progres- 
sion of  this  important  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.  The  Congress  has  authorized 
and  appropriated  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
and  made  large  investments  in  facilities  and 
equipment  for  this  program.  Three  large  fa- 
cilities are  nearing  completion.  The  pro- 
posed 25%  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  level  would  force  severe  reduc- 
tions in  the  scientific  and  engineering  teams 
involved  in  the  design  and  operation  of 
these  important  facilities. 

No  reasons  have  been  offered  to  the  Con- 
gress for  this  precipitious  decision  to  curtail 
the  development  of  ICF  as  a  laboratory 
method  for  simulating  the  effects  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  severe 
curtailment  of  the  weapons-related  ICP  pro- 
gram, as  proi>osed.  will  eliminate  any 
chance  that  ICF  could  be  developed  as  a 
future  energy  source. 

The  conferees  believe  that  a  minimum  of 
$142.3  million  for  ICP  operating  expenses  is 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Furthermore, 
the  conferees  believe  that  $50  million 
should  be  appropriated  to  permit  comple- 
tion on  schedule  of  the  NOVA  facility  at  the 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 
The  NOVA  facUity  will  be  the  most  power- 
ful ICP  system  in  operation  for  many  years 
and  should  provide  the  data  which  substan- 
tiates the  efficacy  of  ICP  as  a  laboratory 
simulation  system  and  as  a  potential  energy 
system. 

SPECIAL  NUCLEAR  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND 
SPECIAL  ISOTOPE  SEPARATION 

A  shortage  of  special  nuclear  materials 
may  occur  between  1985  and  1990  unless  ad- 
ditional measures  are  taken  to  remedy  the 
problem  of  declining  productivity  of  the 
aging  reactors  at  the  Richland.  Washington 
and  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina  plants. 
At  these  production  facilities,  serious  efforts 
are  underway  to  replace  and  upgrade  obso- 
lete equipment  and  facilities,  to  convert  the 
N-reactor  at  Richland  to  the  production  of 
weapons  grade  material,  to  upgrade  and  re- 
start the  Purex  processing  plant  at  Rich- 
land and  the  L-reactor  at  Savannah  River, 
and  to  train  the  required  operating  person- 
nel. 

Even  if  these  efforts  are  completely  suc- 
cessful, additional  sources  of  plutonium  may 
be  required.  One  candidate  source  is  the 
construction  of  one  or  more  replacement 
production  reactors.  A  second  possible 
source  is  a  special  isotope  separation  process 
to  "enrich"  materials  for  weapons  use. 

The  conferees  believe  that  because  of  po- 
tential economies,  the  special  isotope  sepa- 
ration program  should  be  accelerated.  The 
recommended  funding  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  special  isotope  separation  was  in- 
creased from  $21.8  million  to  $30.0  million 
to  accelerate  the  programs  at  both  the  Los 
Alamos  and  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratories  toward  the  demonstration 
phase.  Under  the  conferees'  recommenda- 
tion, the  atomic  vapor  isotope  separation 
program  at  the  Livermore  Laboratory  would 
receive  $17.0  million  and  the  molecular  iso- 
tope separation  program  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  would  receive  $13.0  million.  The 
Los  Alamos  Laboratory  would  be  expected 
to  proceed  with  the  design  and  installation 
of  a  pilot  plant  which  could  utilize  existing 
facilities  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant. 


The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  an  advanced  isotope  separa- 
tion laboratory  to  be  built  at  the  Livermore 
Laboratory.  This  laboratory  was  initially  au- 
thorized, and  funds  appropriated,  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  No  funding  was  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  facility,  which  could 
be  in  operation  by  1983,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  atomic  vapor  process  is  to  reach 
the  demonstration  stage. 

DECONTAMINATIOM  AND  OECOIIMISSIONING 

The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  has 
identified  approximately  500  sites  that  were 
formerly  involved  in  defense  activities 
which  are  contaminated  by  radioactivity  to 
some  degree.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
uranium  mill  tailings  piles  which  contain 
"commingled"  tailings  from  both  defense 
and  civilian  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  DOE,  in  concert  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC), 
is  establishing  plans  for  the  cleanup  of 
many  of  these  sites.  These  plans,  in  many 
instances,  are  based  upon  the  concept  that 
residual  radioactivity  roust  be  reduced  to 
natural  background  levels  or,  in  some  cases, 
to  below  natural  background  levels.  Con- 
gressional hearings  have  shown  that  the 
health  risks,  cost  and  benefits  of  decontami- 
nating numerous  sites  by  removing  and 
transporting  buried  low-level  radioactive 
materials  commonly  found  at  certain  sites 
have  not  been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  the 
DOE,  the  EPA  or  the  NRC.  As  a  result,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  the  many  hundreds  of 
million  of  dollars  planned  to  be  expended 
for  cleanup  of  those  sites  provide  any  actual 
health  benefits  to  the  public  and  whether 
the  expense  involved  in  cleanup  is  justified. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  DOE  ap- 
proach places  its  major  emphasis  on  the 
technological  limits  of  radiological  detection 
equipment  and  does  not  fully  consider  fac- 
tors such  as  actual  health  risks  and  costs. 
The  impact  of  continuing  to  overlook  costs/ 
benefits  will  result  in  an  ineffectual  use  of 
program  funds  with  no  probable  public  ben- 
efit. 

The  conferees  found  no  indications  that  a 
health  risk  assessment  and  attendant  cost/ 
benefit  analyses  were  developed  before  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  for  remedial  action. 

The  conferees  noted  that  the  decontami- 
nation and  decommissioning  programs  pro- 
posed br  DOE  could  cost  billions  of  dollars. 
Until  DOE,  EPA  and  NRC  have  conducted 
epidemiological  and  health  studies  which 
definitely  establish  risks  and  costs,  as  well 
as  scientifically  supported  standards,  the 
conferees  cannot  recommend  increases  in 
the  decontamination  and  decommissioning 
program  authorization. 

SECURITY  INVESTIGATIONS 

Security  investigations  required  for  grant- 
ing security  clearances  to  Department  of 
Energy  and  Government  contractor  person- 
nel are  now  taking  six  months  or  longer. 
This  delay  in  putting  salaried,  qualified  per- 
sons to  work  in  those  classified  areas  for 
which  they  have  been  hired  is  resulting  in 
the  waste  of  authorized  funds  and  the  loss 
of  efficiency.  The  conferees  note  that  a 
similar  and  more  expensive  problem  exists 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  causes 
of  the  delay  are  manifold,  but  the  fact  that 
this  problem  has  grown  worse  over  the  past 
several  years  indicates  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  requesting  and  investigating 
agencies. 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  re- 
quested to  provide  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 


House  of  Representatives,  by  June  30,  1982. 
on  the  actions  that  have  been  taken  to  sig- 
nificantly shorten  the  clearance  delay. 

BENEFICIAL  USES  OP  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR 
MATERIALS  BYPRODUCTS 

Many  of  the  byproducts  resulting  from 
the  processing  of  special  nuclear  materials 
have  high  potential  economic  value.  These 
byproducts  can  be  readily  extracted  from 
the  waste  stream.  With  some  additional 
effort  these  same  elements  can  be  extracted 
from  materials  now  stored  in  tanks  at  Rich- 
land, Washington  ar>d  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina  facilities.  The  major  ele- 
ments Involved  are  cesium,  strontium,  the 
platinum  family  oietals.  and  krypton. 
Cesium  is  now  being  used  in  a  EKDE  devel- 
oped irradiator  for  the  disinfestation  of 
foodstuffs  and  sterilization  of  sewage 
sludge.  Cesium  can  also  be  used  to  eradicate 
an  algae  which  affects  the  pumping  of  oil 
on  the  North  Slopes  in  Alaska. 

Strontium  is  used  as  a  heat  source  for 
electrical  generation,  for  heating  thick  un- 
derground oil  in  situ,  and  for  melting  frozen 
water  sources  in  frigid  regions. 

The  platinum  family  metals— rhodium, 
palladium,  and  ruthenium— can  t>e  used  sep- 
arately or  alloyed  with  platinum  in  electron- 
ic systems  and  catalytic  processes. 

If  85  to  95  percent  of  the  strontium  and 
cesium  is  removed  from  the  defense  waste 
stream,  the  resulting  residues  are  equivalent 
to  wastes  which  have  been  aged  approxi- 
mately 1,000  years.  Such  artificially  aged 
wastes  can  then  be  much  more  readily  and 
cheaply  prepared  for  ultimate  disposal. 

Krypton,  a  gas,  can  be  readily  contained 
and  used  in  self-illuminating  signs  or  air- 
field lights,  for  examining  jet  engine  tur- 
bine blades  for  craclis,  or  for  checking  com- 
plicated electronic  integrated  circuit  chips. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  economic 
value  of  the  byproducts  and  the  significant- 
ly reduced  handling  concerns  with  the  resi- 
dues should  make  the  beneficial  uses  pro- 
gram one  of  special  interest  to  the  DOE. 
TITLE  U— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Reprograming 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  and  Section 
201  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained 
similar  provisions  pertaining  to  the  repro- 
graming of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  bill.  Amounts  authorized  for  a 
particular  program  could  be  increased  by 
five  percent  or  $10,000,000  whichever  is  less. 
No  new  program  which  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  could  be  started  unless 
that  new  program  Is  specifically  presented 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
in  writing  and  a  period  of  30  days  expires,  or 
unless  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  30  day 
period  each  such  committee  states  in  writ- 
ing that  it  has  no  objection.  The  Senate  pro- 
vision, which  the  conferees  accepted,  also 
places  a  ceiling  on  obligations  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  au- 
thorizations; that  is  to  say,  any  increase  in 
the  amounts  obligated,  as  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  conference  report,  must  be 
offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  amounts  authorized. 

The  House  recedes. 

Limits  on  General  Plant  Projects 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
contained  similar  provisions  (Sec.  202) 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  carry  out  any  construction  proj- 
ect, under  the  general  plant  projects  provi- 
sions authorized  by  the  Act,  if  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  construction  does  not 
exceed  $1.0  million.  If  at  any  time  during 
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construction  of  any  general  plant  project 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  is  revised 
to  exceed  $1.0  million  due  to  unforeseen 
cost  variations,  the  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  cost  variations. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  total  amount  of  funds  obligated  to  carry 
out  all  general  plant  projects  authorized  by 
the  Act  may  in  no  event  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  projects  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  House  recedes. 

Limits  oh  Construction  {Projects 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment (Sec.  203)  contained  similar  provisions 
placing  limitations  on  construction  projects. 
There  were  minor  drafting  differences. 

The  House  recedes. 
Authority  for  Construction  Design 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  provisions  (Section  205) 
placing  limitations  on  the  use  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  plant  engi- 
neering and  design.  The  provision  in  the 
House  bill  was  identical  to  the  provision  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  more  restrictive  re- 
porting requirements  and  required  that 
where  the  total  estimated  cost  for  advance 
planning  and  construction  design  in  connec- 
tion with  any  construction  project  exceeds 
$2.0  million,  funds  for  such  design  must  be 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 

The  House  recedes. 

Adjustments  for  Pay  Increases 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  similar  provisions  concern- 
ing the  authorization  for  federal  increases 
in  pay  and  benefits.  There  were  minor 
drafting  differences. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Safeguarding  Certain  Unclassified 
Information 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Section  210)  which  would  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  by  inserting  a 
new  Section  148  and  by  amending  Section 
181  of  such  Act.  The  new  Section  148  would 
prohibit  the  dissemination  of  certain  unclas- 
sified information  if  such  information  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  signifi- 
cant adverse  affects  on  public  health  and 
safety  or  the  common  defense  by  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  theft,  diversion,  or  sabo- 
tage of  nuclear  material  or  l>epartment  of 
Energy  defense  facilities.  The  amendment 
to  Section  181  which  the  Senate  provision 
contained  would  conform  Section  181  with 
the  new  Section  148  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Environmental  Studies  and  the  Nuclear 
Weapons  Complex 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  similar  provisions  (Section 
211)  restricting  the  use  of  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  environmental  impact 
statements  not  already  in  the  process  of 
preparation  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
any  defense  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  unless  the  preparation  of  such  state- 
ments is  required  by  statute.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  an  additional  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
to  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  intention  to  proceed  with  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  relating  to 


the  operation  of  any  defense  facility  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  where  the  cost  of 
preparing  such  statement  would  exceed 
$500,000.  Under  the  Senate  provision,  the 
Secretary  could  proceed  with  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  after  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  unless  before  the  expiration 
of  that  time  a  written  notification  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices concurring  in  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  such  statement. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  all  environmental 
impact  statements  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $250,000  would  be  the  subject  of 
prior  notification  to  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Plan    for    the    Permanent    Disposal    of 

Waste  From  Atomic  Energy  Defense  Ac- 
tivities 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (Section  212)  that  would  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Committees  of 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
January  31,  1983  a  report  which  sets  forth 
his  plans  for  the  permanent  disposal  of 
high-level  and  transuranic  wastes  resulting 
from  atomic  energy  defense  activities.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  House  conferees  felt  that  the  date  of 
January  31,  1983,  would  not  permit  an  ade- 
quate period  to  accomplish  the  study  that 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  report. 
After  some  discussion  the  conferees  agreed 
to  revise  the  date  for  the  submission  of  the 
report  to  June  30,  1983. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Arrest  Authority  for  Persons  Authorized 

To  Carry  Firearms  Under  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1954 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (Sec- 
tion 210)  that  would  amend  Section  161k  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide 
authority  for  persons  authorized  to  carry 
firearms  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  make  arrests  without  warrant  for 
any  offense  against  the  United  States  com- 
mitted in  that  person's  presence  or  for  any 
felony  cognizable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  if  that  person  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  individual  to  be 
arrested  has  committed  or  is  committing 
such  felony.  The  arrest  authority  would 
apply  only  to  persons  during  the  perform- 
ance of,  and  in  connection  with,  official 
duties.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

The  House  bill  also  contained  a  provision 
(Section  21(Kb))  that  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  for, 
or  fulfilling  obligations  under  any  previous- 
ly existing  contract  for,  the  performance  of 
security  and  protective  functions  at  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  similsu'  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  the  provi- 
sion of  the  House  bill  that  would  confer 
arrest  authority  on  i>ersons  authorized  to 
carry  firearms  under  Section  161k  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  conferees 
did  not  adopt  Section  210(b)  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill  relating  to  contracting  for 
the  performance  of  security  and  protective 
functions  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

Amendment  of  the  Title  of  the  Bill 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  Act. 
The  Senate  recedes. 


Melvin  Price. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton, 

Beverly  Byron, 

Nicholas  Mavroules. 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 

Marjorie  Holt. 

Elwood  Hilus. 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

John  Tower, 

John  Warner. 

Strom  Thurmond, 

Barry  Goldwater. 

William  S.  Cohen. 

Dan  Quayle, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Howard  W.  Cannon. 

Sam  Nunn. 

Gary  Hart, 

J.  J.  Ezon, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  OR 
APTER  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER 
19,  1981,  CONSIDERATION  OP 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
3413 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3413,  the  Department 
of  Energy  National  Security  and  Mili- 
tary Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy 
Authorization  Act  of  1982.  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1981,  or  any  day  thereafter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4995,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  'or  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  include  tables 
and  extraneous  material  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1982 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
granted  on  November  12,  1981.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4995,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  EIdwards)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  I  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  deep 
sense  of  mixed  emotions  that  I  bring 
to  the  committee  today  the  largest  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  ever  present- 
ed to  any  legislative  body. 

Though  the  biU  has  my  name  on  it, 
it  is  not  actually  my  bill.  It  is  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee's  bill,  a  bill  that 
comes  after  8  months  of  hearings,  fill- 
ing nine  volumes  of  hearing  record.  It 
is  a  bill  that  comes  before  the  commit- 
tee after  2  weeks  of  deliberations  and 
markup.  I  had  made  recommendations 
at  the  markup  recoromending  close  to 
$11.2  billion  in  reductions. 

Just  to  place  everything  in  context, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  speak  of  re- 
ductions, we  are  speaking  of  reduc- 
tions in  a  massive  increase.  What  we 
have  before  us  is  a  total  increase  of 
almost  $50  billion  over  1981— an  in- 
crease of  over  $30  billion  by  this  ad- 
ministration over  the  presentation  by 
the  last  administration  in  January  of 
this  year. 

So  we  have  a  total  increase  of  $50 
billion  which  is  more  than  almost 
every  other  appropriation  for  every 
other  agency. 

It  would  take  care  of  schools,  it 
would  take  care  of  veterans,  it  would 
take  care  of  the  handicapped,  et 
cetera.  But  this  is  a  $50  billion  pack- 
age we  are  speaking  of.  So  within  that 
$50  billion  and  within  that  $30  billion 
increase,  I,  working  with  the  commit- 
tee and  looking  through  the  various 
hearings  we  had  and  studies  we  had. 
saw  justification  for  making  this  tre- 
mendous increase  about  $11.2  billion 
smaller. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  loves  this 
country  more  than  I  do  and  no  one  is 


better  aware  that  the  job  of  keeping 
the  Nation  strong  is  not  an  easy  one.  I 
differ  with  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  everything 
every  general  and  admiral  and  defense 
contractor  thinks  is  needed  is  really 
needed.  And  I  think  that  in  the  long 
run  a  strong  economy  is  of  greater 
value  in  the  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves than  is  every  military  toy  that  is 
requested  of  us. 

Any  Member  who  sat  for  a  length  of 
time  on  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
could  see  the  great  wisdom  in  the 
words  of  our  late  and  great  President, 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  when  in  his  fare- 
well address  he  warned  us  to  beware  of 
the  influence  of  the  military  industrial 
complex  in  this  country. 

D  1300 

Now,  in  that  increase  I  saw  a  waste 
of  money  for  the  B-1,  and  we  will  go 
into  that  question  later. 

I  saw  a  waste  of  $2  billion  for  the 
MX. 

I  saw  a  waste  of  almost  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  a  Pershing  GLCM  missile 
for  production,  where  we  have  not 
even  finished  any  part  of  the  R.  &  D. 

We  saw  a  $490  million  overcharge 
for  the  military  for  fuel.  Where  we  are 
paying  now  about  $46  a  barrel,  they 
wanted  $56,  so  we  settled  at  about  $52, 
which  gave  us  a  reduction  of  about 
$490  million. 

You  received  much  mail  on  this 
matter  of  the  retired  pay.  I  have  been 
deluged,  and  I  know  you  have,  with 
phone  calls  and  mail  about  what  the 
committee  is  doing  to  our  poor  retir- 
ees, how  we  are  hurting  our  poor  retir- 
ees. 

Well,  let  me  give  you  a  short  expla- 
nation of  what  we  did.  The  Congress 
passed  and  I  supported  a  14.3-percent 
increase  for  our  military,  but  it  was  a 
two-part  increase.  It  was  9.1-percent 
straight  out  and  a  5.2-percent  catch- 
up. We  said  the  military  needed  that 
increase  because  we  had  problems 
with  retention  and  we  gave  them  that 
increase. 

Now,  what  that  increase  did  to  our 
military  in  just  a  little  more  than  1 
year  has  given  them  over  a  26-percent 
increase,  actual  dollar  increase. 

Now,  we  were  looking  at  retention, 
so  we  targeted  that  increase  to  those 
middle  ranks  which  we  need,  which  we 
are  losing;  but  we  said  that  if  we  really 
are  going  to  have  retention  then  let  us 
take  this  last  5  percent  and  spread 
that  over  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  military  does  not  contribute  to 
that  pension  fund.  Every  other  Feder- 
al employee  does.  Every  other  Federal 
employee  receives  his  pension  based 
on  the  high  three.  The  military  re- 
ceives it  on  their  last  day  of  service 
pay.  So  if  they  receive  that  5  percent 
immediately  and  retire  immediately, 
they  would  get  the  windfall. 

We  are  looking  for  retention  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  that  increase; 


so  what  the  committee  said  was  we 
take  that  5  percent  and  spread  that 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  so  if  a  man  or 
woman  does  stay  in  the  service  for  the 
full  period  of  3  years,  he  or  she  will 
not  in  any  way  lose  any  part  of  that 
retirement;  but  if  he  should  retire 
now,  then  he  gets  the  windfall  benefit 
of  the  9-percent  increase  and  he  does 
not  get  the  5  percent,  because  that 
should  be  geared  to  what  we  are  inter- 
ested in  and  that  is  retention.  That 
was  one  of  the  major  cuts  we  made 
and  that  is  what  the  mail  is  about  that 
you  have  been  receiving. 

It  is  for  those  officers  who  are  seek- 
ing to  immediately  put  in  their  papers 
and  get  the  windfall  benefits  of  this  5 
percent  which  would  take  away  from 
our  national  security  dollars,  dollars 
that  we  so  much  need  for  weapons  and 
other  purposes.  That  was  part  of  the 
reduction  this  committee  sought. 

Now,  in  the  final  workings  of  the 
subcommittee  in  its  markup,  we  final- 
ly came  to  a  figiire  of  about  $6.4  bil- 
lion, which  included  the  deletion  of 
funds  for  the  MX.  In  the  committee  it 
was  a  vote  of  about  7  to  5.  Those  funds 
were  subsequently  restored  by  the  f  uU 
committee  by  a  vote  of  25  to  23.  It  will 
be  my  intention  when  we  reach  the 
point  of  amendments  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  out  the  fimds  for 
the  MX.  Again  I  will  not  debate  that 
issue  now  because  we  must  go  into 
greater  detail  when  the  amendment  is 
offered.  That  was  $2.8  billion. 

When  we  looked  at  these  reductions, 
we  were  not  looking  to  destroy  our  na- 
tional defense  or  do  away  with  it. 
What  we  were  looking  for  was  reduc- 
tions in  waste,  overbudgeting,  over- 
charging by  the  military.  We  made 
these  reductions,  as  I  said  before,  in 
this  massive  increase;  not  $1,  not  $1  af- 
fected our  real  defense. 

We  looked  at  it  very  carefully  and 
what  we  did  was  make  reductions  of 
$10  million  here,  $50  million  here, 
$100  million  here  and  soon  you  had 
$600  million,  because  military  spend- 
ing of  dollars  add  up  very  fast.  That  is 
why  $6  billion  looks  like  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount  but  it  is  not,  because 
again  we  had  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  items.  We  have  the  three 
services.  We  have  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Guards  and  Reserves  were 
very  well  taken  care  of  by  us  in  our 
markup.  We  put  in  additional  funds  to 
make  sure  that  our  Guard  and  Re- 
serve are  brought  right  up  equal  to 
our  regular  standing  forces,  because  if 
there  should  ever  be  a  war  they  will  be 
there  right  alongside  the  regular  serv- 
ices and  they  must  be  brought  up  to 
snuff  as  far  as  equipment  is  concerned; 
so  we  increased  it.  This  bill  includes 
over  $450  million  of  increases  above 
the  budget  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents programs,  as  follows:  $250  mil- 
lion for  Army  Guard  and  Reserve 
equipment;  $18.4  million  for  Army  Re- 
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serve  personnel  strength;  $3  million 
for  key  personnel  upgrade  program;  $2 
million  for  Air  Guard  skill  retraining; 
$3.6  million  for  Air  Guard  personnel 
strength;  $14  million  for  Navy  Reserve 
aviation  spares;  $22  million  for  Navy 
Reserve  personnel  strength;  $20  mil- 
lion for  Navy  Reserve  electronic  war- 
fare equipment;  $9.2  million  for  Navy 
Reserve  ship  operations  and  support; 
$6  million  for  Navy  Reserve  engine 
repair;  $10  million  for  Air  Guard  avia- 
tion spares;  $7.6  million  for  Air  Guard 
J-70  engine  modifications;  $30.4  mil- 
lion for  Air  Guard  communications 
equipment;  and  $56  million  for  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  four  KC-130's. 

We  also  increased  the  Navy.  We  put 
two  additional  ships  in  the  Navy. 

We  increased  flying  time,  where  the 
administration,  where  the  military 
had  reduced  flying  time  and  steaming 
time.  We  know  the  importance  of 
training  and  we  increased  that  to  in- 
crease our  readiness. 

So  when  I  come  before  you  today 
with  this  small  minor  cut  of  4  percent. 


$4  billion,  we  still  give  the  military  an 
actual  increase  of  about  16  percent 
over  the  cost  of  inflation. 

So,  my  colleagues,  I  would  ask  you 
to  please  as  we  go  through  the  debate, 
as  the  amendments  are  offered,  to 
listen  to  the  issues. 

We  have  sat  through  these  hearings, 
as  I  said  before,  for  8  months,  fully 
substantiated  in  our  hearing  records. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you.  The  defense 
budget  that  we  are  looking  at  is  no 
real  fine-tuned  item.  It  is  not  any 
great  work  of  art.  It  is  a  mish-mash.  It 
is  a  mess,  because  we  have  received  no 
less  than  four  and  five  amendments  by 
the  Pentagon. 

Why  did  we  have  just  yesterday  the 
conference  report  on  the  authoriza- 
tion? Because  they  could  not  act  until 
they  knew  what  the  administration, 
what  the  Pentagon  wanted.  We  could 
not  act  until  we  got  an  authorization. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  late. 

The  President  has  charged  the  Con- 
gress with  not  passing  appropriation 
bills.  How  could  we  pass  a  defense  ap- 


propriation bill  when  all  during  the 
year,  starting  with  the  amendment  in 
March,  we  received  no  less  than  four 
different  amendments.  They  could  not 
even  number  them  any  more.  They 
gave  us  colored  books,  a  blue,  a  green, 
a  yellow  or  a  salmon  book. 

Then  finally  when  we  were  already 
into  the  fiscal  year,  we  get  the  final 
administration  request  or  amendment 
October  9.  The  fiscal  year  started  Oc- 
tober 1.  On  October  9  we  finally  got 
the  final  version  of  the  budget.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  no  one 
really  carefully  scrutinized  this  de- 
fense budget— but  our  committee  did. 
We  held  the  hearings  and  carefully 
scrutinized  every  line  when  we  went 
through  the  markup  and  we  come 
before  you  with  this  bill.  I  ask  your 
support  for  it. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  will 
insert  certain  summary  tables  from 
the  committee  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (0BLK5ATK)NAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 

1982 
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rrtfe  I— MilitJiy  personnel _.. 

(Transfer  from  other  accounts) 

Trtle  II— Retired  mtttaiy  personnel 

Title  III— Operation  an)  maintenance... 
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(Transfer  from  ottier  accounts) 

Title  IV— Procurement 

(Transfer  from  ottier  accounts).. 


Title  V— Rcstartii.  dewloiinient.  test,  and  enatialilM.. 
(Transfer  from  ottier  accounts) .. 
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traashr  auOienly,  sec.  733).. 


Total.  Department  of  Defense  (MM).. 

(Transfer  from  other  accounts)  — 
Total  funding  available 

(Transfer  authority) 
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13.887,800,000 

73,571,000 


49,660344,000 


48,803,361,000 


66,499.722,000 

"62368300,'o6(i 

''7;2iK,'wo,Obo'' 
14.981315.000 
98.163.000 


63.853,052,000 

(73,100,000) 

6I.U2,854,000 

(800.000) 

7339.564,000 

14,931,815,000 

97,163300 


+6315338,000 

(-5300,000) 

+  7,259,133300 

( - 169,766.000) 

+9.923.384,000 

(-55,200.000) 

+  69U48,000 

+  1,044,015.000 

+  23,592,000 


-856.983,000 

-TminM 

(  +  73,100,000) 

-785.446.000 

(+800300) 

+69,674,000 

-50,000,000 

-1,000300 


Total  Department  of  Defense  (NDA).. 

(Transfer  from  other  acooMis) 

Total  funding  available...^ 

(Transfer  authority) 


171350,899,000 
(303,866,000) 

171,654,765,000 
(750.000.000) 


200,878,234,000 

!!Od378,234,6«i'' 
(1,000.000.000) 


196.607309,000 

(73300300) 

196,681,709,000 

(750,000,300) 


+  25,256310,000 

(-229.966300) 

+  25,026,944,000 


-4,270.425.000 

(  +  73.900300) 

-4,196.525300 

(-250,000.000) 


'  Includes  amounts  in  Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act.  1981 

'bidudes  changes  proposed  in  H  Docs  97-29.  97-61.  97-94.  97-101.  and  S.  Doc.  97-8. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
bill  and  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  and  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  plus  the  fine  staff  and  es- 


pecially for  putting  in  funds  for  equip- 
ment for  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve. 

There  is  one  item  that  needs  clear- 
ing up  pertaining  to  the  technician 
conversion  program  that  is  in  the 
report.  I  will  not  read  the  whole 
report,  but  it  Includes  this  statement: 

As  a  policy,  similar  skills  within  a  Reserve 
component  will  be  standardized  as  either 
military  technician  or  full-time  military. 


This  statement  seems  to  indicate 
that  all  individuals  with  similar  skills 
within  a  particular  reserve  component 
would  be  converted  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  If  this  is  the  intent  of  this 
statement,  we  would  have  deep  con- 
cern, because  it  should  be  left  up  to 
the  reserve  component  to  develop  a 
plan  for  conversion  that  would  cause 
the  least  administrative  burden  and 
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result  in  the  least  disruption  in  the 
training  and  readiness  of  the  units. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  the 
concept  that  I  have  outlined? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  fully  agree,  and 
that  should  be  the  legislative  history, 
that  it  is  our  idea  that  any  conversion 
of  a  skill  area  should  be  done  with  the 
least  disruption  possible  and  consist- 
ent with  the  personnel  and  funding 
limitations  imposed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  ask  the  House  for  support  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  ranking  minority  member, 
and  all  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  and  members  of  my  com- 
mittee on  the  majority  for  the  time 
they  spend  listening  to  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  bringing  forth  this  bill.  I 
especially  commend  my  committee 
staff,  headed  by  Ralph  Preston. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff,  our  staff, 
the  House  staff  on  defense  appropria- 
tions I  consider  is  one  of  the  best.  If 
you  ever  sit  in  on  a  defense  appropria- 
tion hearing  you  get  1  witness  or  2  wit- 
nesses at  the  table  and  then  he  has  30 
generals  and  majors  and  assistants  sit- 
ting behind  him.  One  of  our  guys  has 
to  equal  their  30.  They  need  60  to 
match  ours. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  start 
by  echoing  what  the  Chairman  has 
said  about  the  committee  members 
and  about  the  staff.  If  there  is  any  one 
letter  that  it  seems  we  have  to  write 
back  to  our  constituents  more  than 
any  other  it  is  a  response  to  the 
charge  that  somehow  we  are  ripping 
off  the  taxpayers  by  having  staff 
people  to  work  on  our  committees  and 
in  our  offices. 

I  think  we  probably  have  about  13 
staff  people  on  the  defense  subcom- 
mittee. When  you  figure  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
Federal  budget.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  are  probably  greatly  undermanned 
when  we  deal  with  the  computers  and 
the  array  of  talent  that  they  have  over 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  everything  con- 
sidered I  think  those  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  staff  people  on  the 
committee  do  a  magnificent  job.  If  it 
were  not  for  all  of  them,  we  would  not 
be  standing  here  today.  So  I  want  to 
add  my  thanks  to  them  and  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  who  do 
yeoman  service  all  year. 

The  chairman  has  expressed  very 
fairly.  I  think,  the  fact  that  we  have 
put  in  many  hours,  many  days,  many 
weeks,  and  months  on  this  bill.  It  is 
about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  Federal 
budget  and  it  does  warrant,  I  think, 
our  mature  judgment  and  consider- 
ation. It  is  not  something  that  we 
should  take  lightly  and  it  is  not  some- 


thing that  we  do  take  lightly.  Every 
member  of  our  subcommittee  works 
hard  at  it. 

I  must  say  that  when  we  go  to  the 
full  committee  that  we  receive  rather 
close  scrutiny  there,  so  we  come  to  you 
with  a  bill,  I  think,  that  on  balance 
makes  good  sense.  On  balance,  it  is  a 
bill  that  I  can  support.  It  Is  like  any 
other  piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  before  this  House.  Sure,  we  can 
all  find  something  in  it  that  we  do  not 
like,  something  we  would  rather  have 
written  in  a  different  way.  some 
number  that  we  would  rather  have  in- 
creased or  decreased;  but  when  taken 
on  balance.  I  think  we  bring  to  you  a 
good  bill. 

Well,  this  has  been  an  interesting 
year.  I  can  understand  the  chairman's 
frustration,  the  committee's  frustra- 
tion, with  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
through  about  four  different  colored 
justification  boolcs  and  budget  books 
and  changes  from  Carter-82  to 
Reagan-March,  to  something  in  be- 
tween, to  Reagan-September,  and  fi- 
nally coming  to  our  markup  with  a 
number  which  is  pegged  at  $200.8  bil- 
lion, which  is  the  latest  Reagan 
budget  for  defense  that  we  are  respon- 
sible for  in  this  bill. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  from 
that  $200.8  billion  we  have  cut  about 
$4.2  billion  and  so  we  come  to  you  in 
roimd  numbers  with  a  bill  for  about 
$196.6  billion,  with  hard  to  come  by 
cuts.  Everybody  wants  to  do  the  most 
they  can  for  defense.  The  biggest 
problem  we  have  on  our  committee  is 
trying  to  do  the  most  for  defense  with- 
out falling  all  over  ourselves  to  do  ev- 
erything for  defense. 

We  wish  to  make  reasoned  judg- 
ments on  where  we  put  our  money. 
Just  because  somebody  says  it  is  for 
defense  does  not  mean  in  my  view  that 
we  should  automatically  cave  in  and 
vote  for  it  because  it  is  called  defense. 

There  is  waste  there.  There  is  abuse 
there,  just  like  there  is  in  any  other 
department  of  Government. 

We  have,  in  fact,  in  three  different 
instances  in  this  bill  taken  substantial 
amounts  of  cuts  for  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  in  various  parts  of  the  Defense 
Establishment. 

I  luiow  that  we  will  probably  get  an 
amendment  later  in  the  day  or  tomor- 
row that  will  address  the  question  of 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  we  have  done  a  good 
day's  work  in  that  regard.  I  would 
hope  that  Members  would  not  get  too 
carried  away  with  that,  but  that  they 
will  listen  to  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

D  1315 

Well,  the  chairman  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  are  $50  billion  over  last 
year.  I  guess  what  he  is  talking  about 
is  that  President  Carter's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  was  $154  billion.  And  we 
started  working  on  a  budget  number 


finally  which  was  $200  billion.  So  in 
that  context  we  are  some  $50  billion 
over  Carter's  original  budget. 

But  I  should  remind  the  Members 
that  the  Congress  last  year  increased 
the  Carter  budget  to  $159.7  billion, 
and  then  later  in  the  year  the  Reagan 
supplemental  came  along,  and  we  in- 
creased those  1981  numbers  by  $11.6 
billion.  So  in  that  context,  then,  the 
bill  we  bring  to  the  Members  today  is 
some  $25  billion  more  than  was  passed 
for  1981. 

Members  should  also  know  that 
later  in  the  year  there  will  be  another 
supplemental,  or  there  will  be  a  1982 
supplemental  that  will  have  to  do  with 
financing  the  pay  increases,  and  no 
doubt  other  things  that  will  be  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  So  it  is 
very  difficult,  year  in  and  year  out,  to 
compare  apples  and  apples,  oranges 
and  oranges,  when  you  are  talking 
about  the  Defense  budget  this  year 
vis-a-vis  last  year  or  any  other  year, 
because  we  do  not  bring  our  whole  bill 
to  the  floor  at  one  time. 

Historically  that  has  been  the  case.  I 
am  not  sure  I  understand  why.  but 
nevertheless,  we  do  come  later  in  the 
year  with  a  supplemental. 

So  we  have  been  through  this  proc- 
ess, a  process  generated,  I  think,  by 
the  election  of  last  November  that  was 
a  clear  mandate  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  to  start  doing  some- 
thing about  defense,  to  start  beefing 
up  the  Defense  Establishment  of  this 
country.  Granted  the  President  moved 
in  with  immediate  dispatch,  started 
moving  in  the  Pentagon,  looking  at 
programs  that  could  be  developed 
early,  looking  at  programs  that  could 
be  beefed  up,  places  where  legitimate 
defense  money  could  be  spent.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  stand  here  and  tell  you 
that  in  that  rush  to  try  to  get  on  with 
the  mandate  of  the  people,  surely 
some  things  were  put  in  that  budget 
that  never  belonged  in  there.  Surely 
some  things  had  been  put  in  there 
that  had  been  kicking  around  in  the 
Pentagon  for  years  and  finally  some- 
body found  their  chance  and  put  them 
into  the  Defense  budget.  Some  of 
those  things  were  taken  care'  of  later 
by  the  President's  decreases  in  his  in- 
creases. 

I  would  argue  that  by  the  time  we 
came  to  the  September  Reagan 
budget,  trying  to  build  this  defense  in 
the  proper  way.  that  much  of  the 
problem  that  existed  in  the  early 
stages  had  been  remedied  by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  work,  so  it  was  on 
that  budget  of  some  $200  billion  that 
we  then  proceeded  to  go  to  work. 

So  it  is  complicated.  It  was  doubly 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  while  we 
were  going  through  all  these  tortures 
of  trying  to  figure  out  which  briefing 
book  and  which  budget  book  to  work 
from,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  going  through  the  exact  same 
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problem.  They  were  in  conference 
when  the  September  budget  came 
along,  and  thay  had  to  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  had  to  work  out  their  own 
problems.  So  we  have  had  to  wait,  in 
part,  while  they  were  working.  We 
have  had  to  wait,  in  part,  while  the  ad- 
ministration completed  its  work.  That 
is  why.  unfortunately,  we  stand  here 
in  November  with  a  bill  that  should 
have  taken  effect  this  past  October  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  President 
made  what  I  thought  w^s  a  magnifi- 
cent speech  to  this  country  and  to  our 
NATO  allies  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  all  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  peace  in  this  world.  He  spoke 
about  the  need  to  go  to  Geneva  on  No- 
vember 30  to  start  the  debates  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  theater  nucle- 
ar forces  agreements,  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  not  have  to  deploy  our 
Pershing  II's  and  our  GLCM's  in  ex- 
change for  the  Soviets  pulling  out  and 
dismantling  their  SS-20's  and  their 
8S-5's  and  their  SS-4's.  I  thought  he 
made  a  remarkable  effort  to  try  to 
take  the  lead  to  bring  peace  in  this 
world. 

We  know  that  also— and  -he  spoke  to 
some  extent  about  this— also  in  1982  it 
is  expected  that  some  effort  will  be 
started  at  what  he  now  calls  the 
START  talks,  instead  of  SALT  talks, 
trying  to  find  ways  to  do  away  with 
the  need  for  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  and  all  the  rest. 

The  key  point  in  aU  of  it  is  that  he 
must  go  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
chips  in  his  pocket  to  deal  with.  We 
simply  cannot  at  this  time  consider 
cutting  back  or  terminating  or  doing 
away  with  or  slowing  down  the  MX. 
We  cannot  at  this  time  talk  about  ter- 
minating or  doing  away  with  or  slow- 
ing down  the  B-1.  and  we  cannot  talk 
about  not  going  forward  with  the  Per- 
shing II's  and  the  ground  launched 
cruise  missile.  They  will  be  the  center- 
piece of  his  effort  to  get  some  negotia- 
tion. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  it 
was  not  too  many  years  ago  when  we 
were  in  SALT  talks  trying  to  find 
some  room  to  bargain  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  President  Carter  terminat- 
ed the  B-1  bomber.  All  of  a  sudden  we 
had  one  less  chip  on  the  table  to  deal 
with,  with  the  other  side. 

So  I  would  hope  that  when  this  bill 
is  finished  on  the  floor  this  week  that 
we  will  have  done  the  job  necessary  to 
give  the  President  those  tools  to  go  to 
the  bargaining  table  with,  to  try  to 
find  some  compromise  to  bring  peace 
to  this  world.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  the 
truth.  It  pains  me  more  than  can  be 
imagined  to  sit  there  day  after  day 
after  day  on  this  committee  and  talk 
about  spending  billions  of  dollars  that 
could  go  to  every  other  thing  in  this 
world  for  the  good  of  mankind,  besides 
weapons,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that 


until  we  can  find  that  magic  called 
peace  that  we  simply  have  got  to  do  it. 
So  we  find  ourselves  biting  the  bullet 
in  way  that  I  believe  is  for  the  good  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee,  or 
part  of  our  subcommittee,  took  a  trip 
this  year  to  the  northern  flank  of 
NATO.  Some  of  the  Members  will 
recall  that  I  have  spent  a  few  hours  in 
the  well  of  this  House  talking  about 
the  problems  of  the  lack  of  spare 
parts,  the  problems  of  aircraft  in 
hangars  so  long  they  become  known  as 
hangar  queens.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  went  to  our  F-15  base  in 
New  Amsterdam,  and  we  met  with  the 
people  who  nm  that  base,  the  pilots, 
and  in  particular  we  met  with  the 
major  who  is  in  charge  of  all  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  P-15's  in  New  Am- 
sterdam in  Holland.  I  asked  him  the 
question.  "How  is  your  spare  parts  sit- 
uation today?  How  many  planes  have 
you  got  sidelined?" 

He  said.  "Well,  we  are  in  much 
better  shape  today." 

I  said,  "If  you  had  to  talk  about  a 
scale  of  1  to  10,  where  would  you  put 
your  spare  parts  and  maintenance  sit- 
uation?" 

He  said,  "About  a  seven."  He  said, 
"It  can  be  improved,  but  it  is  improv- 
ing greatly." 

I  said,  "What  would  you  say  it  was 
last  year?" 

He  said.  "About  a  five.  And  the  year 
before  a  three.  And  the  year  before 
that  a  one." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have 
made  some  progress.  We  have  a  bill 
here  today  that  has  some  $5.6  billion 
in  here  for  spare  parts  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  services  of 
this  country.  I  sat  there  in  that  little 
meeting  room  in  New  Amsterdam,  and 
I  have  got  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  about  one  Charlie  Murphy 
who  used  to  be  on  my  staff  and  who 
went  out  and  found  out  all  about  the 
problems  of  the  spare  parts  and  came 
back  and  made  me  kind  of  a  local 
hero,  for  1  day  anyway,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Charlie  is  over  there  in 
the  Pentagon  now  somewhere,  buried. 
I  am  afraid— I  have  not  heard  from 
him  lately— but  I  hope  they  are 
making  good  use  of  him.  because  this 
is  a  credit  to  Charlie  Murphy.  He 
brought  it  forcefully  to  us.  We 
brought  it  forcefully  to  the  House. 
And  as  a  result  of  aU  that,  that  major 
in  New  Amsterdam  could  say  to  us 
that  his  readiness  rate  on  those  F-15's 
is  at  a  very  high  level  today.  I  cotdd 
not  stand  here  and  make  these  re- 
maiics  if  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  my 
buddy.  Charlie  Murphy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  wind  down  now. 
There  is  a  lot  more  we  could  say  about 
this  bill,  but  we  will  have  amend- 
ments. I  think  that  they  will  all  be 
considered  important.  We  will  all  treat 
them  that  way.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
we  have  done  a  pretty  fair  job  with 


this  bill  because  we  expect  to  have 
amendments  from  those  who  want  to 
add  money  and  those  who  want  to 
take  out  money.  Somehow  maybe  we 
have  come  down  in  that  area  where  we 
should  be. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  this  bill. 
I  urge  Members  on  each  and  every 
amendment  to  listen  carefully  to  what 
is  proposed  and  try  not  to  make  just  a 
pro-  or  anti-defense  vote.  Look  at  the 
amendment  itself;  see  whether,  in  fact, 
it  makes  sense.  See  whether,  in  fact,  it 
is  something  that  this  country  needs 
to  spend  money  on.  Because  I  guaran- 
tee you.  every  dollar  we  spend  uxmec- 
essarily  for  defense  is  a  dollar  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  to  spend  on 
things  we  seriously  need  in  defense.  So 
we  must  make  these  rational  judg- 
ments. Pay  attention  to  the  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  and  vote  your 
best  judgment.  I  believe  that  our  com- 
mittee has  done  a  good  day's  work, 
and  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  consumed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  add  to  what  my  colleagues 
have  already  said  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

To  the  extent  we  are  comfortable 
with  a  minimally  acceptable  package 
this  is  a  good  bill.  The  threat  in  the 
world,  is  such  that  we  dare  not  do  less 
than— than  the  effort  made  in  this 
bill.  I  hope  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  sustain  the  bill. 

You  are  going  to  have  a  couple  of 
amendments,  very  critical  amend- 
ments, that  will  seriously  impact  upon 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  meet  the 
threat  which  it  faces. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  a  few 
facts  which  I  think  are  pertinent  as  we 
consider  this  defense  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  comment  of  Leonid  Brezhnev 
when  he  was  addressing  the  Warsaw 
Pact  heads  of  government  back  in 
1973.  The  heads  of  those  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  who  were  meeting  with  him 
were  concerned  about  his  feelings 
about  detente,  and  so  they  were  put- 
ting him  on  the  spot,  so  to  speak, 
about  his  support  of  detente. 

His  answer  to  them  was  this:  "Trust 
us,  comrades,  for  by  1985,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  what  we  are  now  achieving 
with  detente,  we  will  have  achieved 
most  of  our  objectives  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  shift  in  the  correla- 
tion of  forces  will  be  such  that  come 
1985,  we  will  be  able  to  exert  our  will 
wherever  we  need  to." 

That  was  back  in  1973. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
now  to  some  statistics  that  back  up  ex- 
actly what  Mr.  Brezhnev  was  saying. 
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The  Soviets  have  set  their  goals. 
They  have  achieved  their  schedules  to 
their  stated  end  thus  far.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  statistics  pertinent  to 
the  point. 

Turning  first  to  the  ICBM  and 
SLBM's,  strategic  launchers.  In  1965 
the  Soviets  had  331  strategic  launch- 
ers against  our  1,100.  Today  they  have 
2,426  and  we  have  1,710  strategic 
launchers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missiles,  and  on  the  same  pattern,  in 
1965  they  had  107  while  the  United 
States  had  496.  Today  we  have  656  and 
they  have  1,028. 

Let  us  look  at  the  statistics  with  ref- 
erence to  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  In  1965  the  Soviets  had  224 
while  the  United  States  had  654. 
Today  we  have  1,028  while  the  Soviets 
have  1,398. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  we 
have  not  put  a  new  ballistic  missile  on 
line  since  1965.  We  have  not  put  a  new 
launcher  on  line  since  1965,  while  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  increase 
their  strength. 

Look  at  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
manpower  with  reference  to  ours. 
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Today  we  have  roughly  2.1  miUion 
men  in  our  military.  The  Soviets  have 
a  military  manpower  of  3.6-plus  mil- 
lion. 

What  about  total  strategic  war- 
heads? In  1965  the  Soviets  had  530 
while  we  had  2,716.  But,  look  how  the 
imbalance  has  changed.  Now,  we  have 
a  total  of  6,282,  while  the  Soviets  have 
9,139.  Look  at  the  trends.  See  what 
has  been  happening  over  this  period  of 
time. 

Let  us  turn  to  Soviet  tanks.  In  1970 
the  Soviets  had  20,450  tanks.  Today, 
they  have  26,768.  We  would  be  hard 
put  to  put  7,000  total  in  the  field  any- 
where, everywhere  in  the  world. 

What  about  the  expenditures  on  de- 
fense as  compared  to  social  services? 
We  hear  a  lot  of  conversation  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  spending  so  much 
more  on  defense  in  comparison  to  our 
expenditures  on  social  services.  Let  me 
review  the  statistics.  In  1960,  we  were 
spending  roughly  30  percent  on  de- 
fense and  roughly  31  percent  on  social 
services.  I  am  talking  about  all  levels 
of  government.  State  and  Federal.  We 
are  now  spending  14.8  percent  on  de- 
fense and  49.1  on  social  services.  I  just 
wanted  to  bring  some  of  those  statis- 
tics to  bear  because  it  shows  that  we 
are  not  spending  for  defense  at  the 
cost  of  social  services. 

Now,  if  we  are  not  to  invite  disaster, 
we  dare  do  nothing  less  than  what  has 
been  provided  in  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  sustain 
the  bill  at  least  to  the  maximum  it 
provides.  I  hope  this  spending  level 
win  prove  in  years  to  come  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable effort. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 


gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robin- 
son), one  of  the  great  members  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ini- 
tially I  want  to  express  my  high 
regard  for  the  completely  courteous 
and  always  totally  cooperative  atti- 
tude that  has  been  shown  me  by  our 
chairman  and  by  our  ranking  member, 
and  by  the  treatment  which  I  invari- 
ably receive  at  the  hands  of  our  staff 
in  terms  of  being  able  to  call  on  any 
one  of  them  at  any  time  for  any  infor- 
mation, any  assistance,  and  being  sure 
that  I  will  get  their  full  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  today  going 
into  details  of  what  or  what  is  not  in 
this  bill  that  is  now  before  us.  I  am 
just  not  inclined  to  take  valuable  time 
to  impose  on  this  House  my  personal 
views  as  to  which  of  the  thousands  of 
items  are  important  and  which  are 
not.  But  as  we  begin  debate  on  this 
year's  Defense  appropriation  bill,  I  do 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  try  and 
place  in  context  some  of  the  comments 
that  we  have  already  heard  or  will 
hear  about  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  true,  that 
this  is  the  largest  defense  bill  ever 
considered  by  a  legislative  body  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  largest  bill  of 
any  kind.  The  same  was  said  last  year 
and  the  year  before  that.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  said  next  year.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-six  billion  dollars  is  a 
simply  staggering  sum,  but  I  suggest 
to  the  Members  that  size  alone  should 
not  make  the  bill  suspect.  The  in- 
crease over  last  year  is  upward  of  $20 
billion,  and  that  is  larger  in  increase, 
as  has  been  said,  than  the  total  of 
many  other  appropriation  bills.  It  is  a 
simply  shocking  reflection  that  the 
cost  of  our  defense  of  our  Nation  is  a 
massive  and  expensive  requirement  in 
today's  world. 

This  biU  had  its  begiimings  5  years 
ago,  as  do  all  defense  biUs.  During  the 
close  of  the  Ford  administration  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Carter  years, 
change  after  change  was  made  as  we 
came  down  the  road  to  the  present 
time.  Just  about  a  year  ago  President 
Carter  ordered  it  printed  and  sent  to 
the  Congress,  and  thus  the  budget 
that  we  received  last  January  repre- 
sented one  administration's  view— the 
Carter  administration's— view  of  the 
world  and  how  to  keep  America  safe  in 
that  world. 

That  administration,  however,  was 
replaced  by  a  new  one  with  diifering 
views  and  differing  perceptions  as  to 
how  to  address  our  defense  needs,  and 
so  the  changes  continued  into  the 
spring  and  the  summer  and  into  this 
fall.  These  changes,  the  last  of  which 
came  to  us  as  we  were  marking  up  the 
bill  in  subcommittee,  made  our  job  a 
lot  more  difficult.  The  figures  did  not 
add.  The  programs  changed.  The  pri- 
orities changed,  and  times  changed. 
This  budget  was  not  perfect  when  we 


received  it  in  January,  and  it  is  not 
perfect  now.  It  will  not  be  perfect 
when  the  President  signs  it  into  law. 
The  programs  and  policies  we  consid- 
ered in  committee  represented  the 
best  judgment  of  two  Presidents,  and 
before  us  today  is  the  best  judgment 
of  our  committee  and  staff,  and  the 
bill  which  becomes  law  will  be  the  best 
collective  judgment  of  the  whole  Con- 
gress. After  that,  it  is  up  to  the  man- 
agement expertise  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  do  their  job 
with  what  they  have  been  given. 

President  changed  this  budget;  the 
Congress  is  going  to  change  it.  We 
should  not,  I  suggest,  be  too  critical  of 
those  who  made  changes  before  us,  for 
I  doubt  if  any  of  us  are  certain  that 
our  changes  and  ours  alone  have  pro- 
duced perfection  in  terms  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  submit  that  we  each 
can  only  do  our  best,  and  that,  I 
assure  the  Members,  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  do. 

This  Member  can  support  this  bill, 
although  in  my  view  changes  were 
made  at  every  stage  which  gave  me 
concern  in  that  we  became  involved  as 
legislators  in  what  is  described  by 
some  as  micromanagement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  feel,  for  example, 
we  in  committee  may  have  cut  specific 
items  in  personnel  and  operations  and 
maintenance  which  will  impact  in 
ways  that  we  did  not  anticipate. 

In  the  main,  this  bill  gives  the  Presi- 
dent those  programs  that  he  request- 
ed. Amendments  will  be  offered  to 
take  away  his  strategic  program  and  I 
shall  oppose  them.  Other  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  tinker  with  various 
of  the  minutiae  in  this  bill.  I  shall 
judge  each  on  its  merit,  as  will  all  the 
Members. 

But,  this  bill  is  only  a  start  toward 
where  we  should  be  as  we  play  catch- 
up with  the  Soviets,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  CThappell)  has  sug- 
gested. Directions  will  continue  to 
change,  but  I  hope  they  will  be  fewer 
in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  because  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, the  process  cries  for  a  dedicated 
sense  of  direction.  No  longer  can  we 
afford  to  have  an  on-again  off-again 
defense  program.  We  have  had  enough 
changes.  It  is  time  we  get  on  with  it, 
and  the  bill  before  us  is  our  current 
opportunity  to  do  just  that.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
brought  to  the  House  today  by  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  is  a  product  of  an 


intense  review  of  details  of  over  $200 
billion  in  budget  request  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  already  mentioned  the  fine  work 
and  leadership  of  our  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo).  Who  has  spent 
an  incredible  amount  of  his  own  time 
working  on  the  development  of  this 
bill:  to  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwakos),  who  also  has  spent  an 
incredible  amount  of  time;  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  very  professional  and 
competent  staff.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  what  the  staff  recommends,  but  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  their  ability 
and  their  talent  and  their  competence. 
I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  this  House 
that  we  have  people  of  that  ability 
and  skill  serving  us. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  the  Members 
that  I  think  we  have  a  good  bill.  I 
think  that  this  bill  has  received  in- 
credible scrutiny.  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers, as  one  Member,  that  this  com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  not  gone 
along  with  every  request  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  challenged  them  on  a  range 
of  issues,  and  most  importantly,  in  my 
judgment,  we  made  some  real  steps  in 
fighting  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  at  the 
Pentagon. 

I  think  there  was  a  message  in  the 
1980  election.  The  American  people 
want  scrutiny  on  how  we  are  spending 
their  tax  dollars  not  only  on  social 
spending,  but  on  defense  spending  as 
well.  We  have  made  a  number  of  cuts, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  consultants, 
that  will  in  my  judgment  result  in  less 
money  reaUy  being  wasted  or  spent  on 
frivolous  items,  money  that  we  can 
take  and  use  for  ammunition,  for 
spare  parts,  for  war  reserves,  and  the 
things  that  are  vitally  essential.  A  lot 
of  these  reductions,  of  course,  are 
based  on  work  done  by  a  very  profes- 
sional survey  and  investigation  staff, 
on  reports  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  on  reports  that  we  received 
by  the  audit  services  of  the  various  de- 
partments, and  they  deserve  some 
commendation  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done. 

This  committee  has  made  an  effort 
to  address  those  issues,  and  I  think  it 
deserves  some  recognition.  Last  year, 
we  made  a  major  commitment  on  the 
issue  of  military  pay,  and  I  can  teU  the 
Members  today  that  the  All- Volunteer 
Force  is  stronger  today.  We  are  get- 
ting better  people.  We  are  getting 
better  retention  rates  because  of  the 
commitment  we  made  last  year  and 
this  year  to  a  better  level  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  people  who  serve  us.  I  am 
one  who  believes  that  no  matter  how 
much  equipment  we  buy,  no  matter 
how  many  tanks  and  ships  and  air- 
planes we  have,  if  we  do  not  have  good 
people  in  the  military  we  are  bound  to 
fail   when   we  come   to   that  critical 


moment  when  those  people  have  to  be 
utilized. 

So,  I  think  this  House  and  this  com- 
mittee deserves  some  credit  for  the 
leadership  we  provided  last  year  in 
dealing,  along  with  our  fellows  in  the 
Armed  Services  Ck>mmittee.  in  putting 
forward  a  bill  that  produces  additional 
compensation  for  the  military. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  great  issue 
that  I  think  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration has  not  come  to  grips 
with;  that  is,  what  I  caU  the  afforda- 
bility  crisis  that  faces  the  Pentagon. 
All  of  us  want  to  help  the  Pentagon 
get  the  weapon  systems  that  they 
really  need,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  too  many  weapon  systems  on  the 
menu  and.  frankly,  we  cannot  afford 
them  all.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  frankly,  our  committee  have 
not  faced  up  to  that  hard  task,  and 
neither  has  this  administration.  I  pre- 
dict that  weapon  systems,  major 
weapon  systems,  will  have  to  be  can- 
celed in  the  next  2  years  because  infla- 
tion and  cost  growth  and  gold  plating 
simply  will  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  buy  all  the  things  the  Pentagon  is 
trying  to  sell  to  this  Congress. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  adminis- 
tration and  I  urge  this  Pentagon  lead- 
ership to  take  a  better  look  at  those 
issues.  And  yet  I  see  some  breath  of 
reform  in  the  air.  I  see  the  Army  now 
willing  to  talk  about  maneuver  doc- 
trine, to  talk  about  mobility,  and  to 
talk  about  lightening  up  its  artillery 
and  increasing  its  mobility. 

I  think  there  is  a  group  in  this  Con- 
gress which  deserves  some  credit 
beyond  our  committee,  and  that  is  the 
group  known  as  the  Military  Reform 
Caucus,  which  has  basically  chal- 
lenged the  strategy,  tactics,  and  pro- 
curement policies  of  any  administra- 
tion, any  Pentagon,  particularly  this 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  kind  of 
reform  is  necessary.  It  is  important 
that  our  leadership  in  the  Pentagon 
look  at  its  strategy  and  look  at  its  tac- 
tics in  light  of  the  realities  of  the 
1980's  and  the  1990's  and  then  make 
decisions  on  procurement. 

I  for  one  have  been  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  asked  specific  ques- 
tions. My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  Senator  Hart,  and 
I  have  asked  for  a  study  to  be  done  on 
U.S.  strategy  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  go  back  and  review  strategy, 
tactics,  and  procurement  policies.  I 
hope  that  we  can,  through  this  proc- 
ess, develop  a  military  that  is  capable 
and  competent  of  dealing  with  the  re- 
alities of  the  1980's  and  the  1990's. 

I  think  this  committee  has  done  a 
good  job.  I  think  we  have  made  some 
important  revisions  in  this  budget.  A 
lot  of  work  must  be  done  yet  in  confer- 
ence and  in  the  other  body. 


Particularly,  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  our  subcommittee 
chairman.  Sometimes  he  has  been  a 
voice  by  himself  challenging  some  of 
the  pronouncements  coming  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  I  for  one,  after  serving 
now  on  the  committee  for  3  years, 
have  a  growing  skepticism  of  some  of 
the  information  we  get  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. I  think  these  people  try  to  do  a 
good  job,  but  sometimes  I  think  they 
get  too  caught  up  in  trying  to  sell 
something  up  on  the  Hill,  and  I  think 
that  sometimes  on  very  major  issues 
they  do  not  give  us  totally  accurate  in- 
formation when  they  know  better. 
Sometimes,  in  my  view,  even  as  recent- 
ly as  yesterday,  I  am  embarrassed  to 
say.  we  have  foimd  a  great  distortion 
in  the  testimony  we  get  from  high  of- 
ficials in  the  Air  Force,  and  then  we 
find  out  from  other  people  who  are 
equally  informed  that  what  we  were 
told  by  the  Air  Force  a  few  minutes 
ago  was  totally  inaccurate. 

We  have  to  end  that,  and  I  think, 
with  the  kind  of  leadership  we  have 
had  on  this  subcommittee,  that  we 
have  taken  the  right  approach.  That 
kind  of  adversarial  approach  will  bring 
truth,  and  I  think  that  is  what  we 
have  got  to  search  for. 

We  need  a  strong  military,  but  we  do 
not  need  to  throw  money  at  the  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  do  it  in  a  thoughtful, 
constructive  way,  and  I  think  this 
committee  is  providing  that  kind  of 
leadership. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consimie  to  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4995  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  served 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
the  past  17  years,  this  year  was  my 
first  opportunity  to  serve  on  the  De- 
fense Subconunittee.  It  has  been  a  tre- 
medous  experience,  one  which  has 
greatly  enhanced  my  already  substan- 
tial respect  for  the  two  gentleman 
whose  leadership  points  the  way  for 
all  of  us,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 
They  bring  not  only  great  exjiertise 
but  great  patience  to  our  delib«^- 
tions.  They  set  the  agenda  and  bring 
some  sense  to  what  is  surely  the  most 
complicated  and  complex  bUl  the 
Members  will  see  this  or  any  other 
year.  I  might  add  that  we  could  not 
possibly  bring  tliis  bill  to  you  were  it 
not  for  the  incredibly  gifted  profes- 
sional staff  of  which  there  is  no  finer. 

This  bill  comes  before  the  House 
today  after  10  months  of  hearings 
during  which  it  seems  that  the  budget 
numbers  we  received  were  under  con- 
stant revision.  Yet  I  believe  that  we 
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have  brought  a  bill  that  meets  a 
number  of  goals  that  we  set  out  to 
achieve  this  year. 

It  adopts  intact  the  administration's 
strategic  weapons  package.  It  meets 
the  national  mandate  that  our  Nation 
revitalize  and  improve  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. It  targets  specific  areas  where 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  have  ham- 
pered our  national  defense  effort.  It 
continues  the  bipartisan  attempt  to 
improve  the  living,  working,  and  pay 
conditions  that  were  begun  last  year 
for  our  service  men  and  women.  And 
perhaps  most  significantly,  we  bring 
you  a  bill  that  does  these  things  yet 
insures  that  the  Defense  Department 
makes  some  of  the  financial  sacrifices 
that  all  other  agencies  of  Government 
are  being  asked  to  make  in  the  inter- 
ests of  fighting  inflationary  deficits. 

This  bill  is  $4.2  billion  below  the 
President's  revised  September  budget 
request.  Despite  the  committee  reduc- 
tions, it  is  still  the  largest  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  ever  considered  by 
Congress.  It  is  some  $25  bUlion  more 
in  new  total  budget  authority  than 
was  available  to  the  Pentagon  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  during  amend- 
ments all  of  the  Members  will  have 
the  opportimity  to  debate  and  vote  on 
the  contents  and  the  merits  of  the  ad- 
ministration's strategic  weapons  pack- 
age, including  both  the  B-IB  manned 
bomber  and  the  future  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. The  committee  has  spent  coimt- 
less  hours  in  public  and  executive  ses- 
sions debating  these  issues.  In  subcom- 
mittee and  in  full  committee,  the  votes 
to  include  both  programs  were  nearly 
even,  reflecting  the  committee's  con- 
cern about  cost,  penetrability,  deploy- 
ment, and  whether  or  not  we  are  clos- 
ing the  famous  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity" we  face  from  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  supported  both  actions  in  commit- 
tee and  in  subcommittee.  The  B-IB 
proved  to  be  a  most  difficult  decision 
in  that  we  are  being  asked  to  go  for- 
ward with  a  weapon  that  has  been  de- 
layed for  too  long  to  replace  a  25-year- 
old  bomber  that  is  clearly  inadequate 
for  our  needs.  Many  of  us  would  be 
quite  happy  to  leapfrog  the  B-IB 
technology  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
Stealth  bomber  could  be  brought  on- 
stream  by  the  close  of  the  decade.  But 
Stealth  is  still  a  paper  concept  and  the 
B-IB  can  be  brought  into  our  fleet  as 
early  as  1984  and  give  us  a  penetration 
capability  over  Soviet  defenses  well 
into  the  1990's.  I  don't  believe  we 
should  delay  this  decision  any  longer. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  as  they  consider  the  debate  on 
whether  or  not  to  go  forward  with  the 
MX  missile,  there  was  considerable 
and  justifiable  concern  on  the  part  of 
our  subcommittee  on  whether  we 
would  be  improving  our  vulnerability 
to  Soviet  attack  by  going  forward  with 
the  MX  research  while  a  final  decision 


is  still  pending  on  a  basing  mode.  But 
remember,  the  $1.9  billion  contained 
in  the  bill  for  the  MX  is  research  and 
development  money  only.  We  need  to 
go  forward  with  the  design  and  devel- 
opment of  the  MX  to  phase  down  our 
existing  vulnerable  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  missiles.  I  would  hope  we  could 
retain  this  provision  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

The  conunittee  took  a  number  of 
steps  to  reverse  what  has  become  an 
alarming  trend  of  giving  a  low  priority 
to  our  ammimition  needs.  For  too 
long,  ammunition  has  been  the  savings 
account  of  the  services— reprogram- 
ings  have  drawn  down  funds  ear- 
marked for  ammunition  whenever 
there  is  a  perceived  need  elsewhere.  I 
commend  my  chairman  for  two  actions 
he  has  taken  this  year.  First,  in  telling 
the  Pentagon  that  our  committee 
would  not  look  favorably  on  repro- 
gramings  out  of  the  ammunition  ac- 
count, and  second,  in  restoring  funds 
for  ammunition  procurement  deleted 
by  the  administration  in  their  Septem- 
ber budget  request.  The  committee  re- 
stored $112  million  in  ammunition 
procurement  and  $68  million  in  pro- 
duction support  to  increase  the  Na- 
tion's readiness  by  increasing  the 
availability  of  ammimition.  But  pro- 
curement of  new  stocks  is  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

Since  1975  the  committee  has  been 
trying  to  get  the  Defense  Department 
to  tighten  up  on  its  management  and 
coordination  of  the  ammunition  pro- 
gram. To  do  this,  the  Army  was  desig- 
nated as  the  so-called  single  manager 
for  conventional  ammunition  for  the 
three  services.  This  single-manager 
program  was  to  be  a  two-phased  ap- 
proach aimed  at  obtaining  efficiencies 
and  economies  in  the  ammunition  pro- 
gram. Years  later,  despite  testimony 
from  the  Army  that  all  SMCA  prob- 
lems have  been  worked  out,  we  still 
have  no  phase  2  directive  to  finalize 
the  system. 

Problems  at  transfer  depots,  dis- 
putes between  OSD  and  the  services 
have  led  to  the  development  of  two 
phase  2  plans.  The  committee  would 
like  to  see  one  strong  plan,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  both  of  whom 
have  found  tremendous  shortcomings 
in  our  ammunition  program. 

To  prod  the  Pentagon  one  last  time, 
the  committee  has  included  language 
that  allows  the  single-manager  pro- 
gram to  continue  only  under  a  com- 
pleted phase  2  directive  after  January 
30,  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  testimo- 
ny before  our  committee  along  with 
studies  by  the  GAO,  we  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  yearly  in  this  criti- 
cal program.  This  budget  contains 
major  increases  for  anunimition  in- 
creases that  bring  the  ammo  budget  to 
$3.7  billion.  Yet  presently,  we  have  25 
percent    of    our    inventory    that    is 


unserviceable.  Long  delays  in  disposal 
are  wasting  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space.  Storage  facilities  are  in 
terrible  shape.  The  inventory  of  am- 
munition is  seriously  miscoded  so  we 
are  imsure  of  the  true  condition  of  our 
stock. 

These  programs  could  be  improved 
with  more  stringent  managements  and 
the  committee  believes  that  we  need 
to  get  going  with  the  completed  single- 
manager  program  now.  I  am  advised 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
given  final  approval  to  the  phase  2  di- 
rective last  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4995  also  con- 
tained an  amendment  in  an  attempt  to 
assist  our  domestic  automotive  indus- 
try in  competing  for  procurement 
work  on  certain  administrative  vehi- 
cles that  wiU  be  purchased  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  replenish  the 
existing  NATO  fleet  of  administrative 
vehicles.  Included  in  that  fleet  are  var- 
ious jeeps,  cars,  trucks,  and  vans  Tona- 
bering  some  20,000  at  a  total  cost  of 
$240  million  over  the  next  several 
years. 

Our  bill  says  that  aU  procurements 
in  excess  of  $50,000  must  be  bid  com- 
petitively without  regard  to  any  price 
differentials  favoring  foreign  sellers. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
the  domestic  auto  industry  the  chance 
to  bid  competitively— nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  If  it  is  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  to  buy  foreign,  so  be  it.  All 
this  amendment  does  is  to  open  bid- 
ding to  domestic  vehicle  makers.  It 
does  not  violate  the  GATT.  It  does  not 
stack  the  deck  for  or  against  anyone. 
It  does  not  even  discourage  efficiency. 
It  simply  opens  the  Pentagon's  "buy 
foreign"  policy  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  comprehen- 
sive bill  that  will,  in  my  judgment, 
meet  our  Nation's  defense  needs.  I 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  briefly  join  in  the  trib- 
utes that  have  been  paid  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  and  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  our 
subcommittee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  subcommittee  in  hearings  and 
markup  sessions.  Sometimes  those  ses- 
sions have  become  rather  heated  and 
quite  controversial,  and  I  understand 
why  they  might  have  pulled  their  hair 
a  little  from  time  to  time  because  of 
the  way  some  of  the  business  was  con- 
ducted. 

Also  as  to  the  staff,  I  echo  the  com- 
ments of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodabbo),  and  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards), as  to  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  the  staff  that  we  enjoy  work- 
ing with  on  this  subcommittee. 
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I  rise  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  strong  support  of  the  bill  before 
'  us.  and  I  want  to  be  a  little  more  spe- 
cific in  what  I  believe  wiU  add  more 
credibility  to  this  bill  than  has  already 
been  offered.  One  of  the  important 
parts  of  our  defense  doctrine  is  the 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  any  kind 
of  a  situation  that  requires  military 
intervention. 

At  this  time  last  year  we  had  a  con- 
cept, a  concept  of  a  rapid  deployment 
Joint  task  force  that  would  be  able  to 
respond  rapidly  to  any*  part  of  the 
world,  more  specifically  Southwest 
Asia,  to  protect  and  preserve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Today,  thanks  to  a  lot  of  the  inclu- 
sions in  this  appropriation  bill  before 
us,  that  concept  begins  to  become  a 
very  viable  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense doctrine,  for  in  this  biU  we  pro- 
vide additional  funding,  additional 
equipment,  and  additional  preparation 
for  the  rapid  deployment  force.  We 
provide  for  additional  communications 
equipment,  which  obviously  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  going  to  deploy  troops 
anywhere.  We  provide  for  such  things 
as  water  purification  so  when  they  get 
where  they  are  going,  they  are  going 
to  have  water  to  drink  and  so  they  are 
going  to  have  utilities  to  take  care  of 
the  facilities  they  do  have  there. 

We  are  providing  more  training 
money.  We  are  providing  training  for 
a  new  high  technology  Army  division. 
We  are  providing  more  money  for  ex- 
ercises like  the  Bright  Star  exercise 
that  is  taking  place  in  Egypt  today, 
and  that  is  an  exercise  that  appears  to 
be  a  very  successful  one  from  all. re- 
ports. 

One  of  the  real  problems  with  the 
rapid  deployment  force  concept  or 
doctrine  is^  if  in  fact  a  decision  is  made 
to  deploy  the  RDF.  how  do  we  get  it 
there?  Even  if  our  force  is  fully 
trained,  fully  equipped,  and  has  every- 
thing it  needs  to  perform  its  mission, 
we  still  hav6  to  get  it  there  if  it  is  to 
accomplish  its  mission. 

This  bill  provides  for  some  of  the 
needed  sea  lift.  We  provide  money  for 
roll-on,  roll-off  types  of  cargo  ships, 
the  SL-7's,  the  fast  cargo  ships.  We 
are  providing  for  the  pre-positioning 
of  13  to  contain  ammunition,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  equipment  that 
the  rapid  deployment  force  would 
need. 

In  addition,  we  are  providing  fund- 
ing to  re-engine  the  KC-135's  so  those 
air  refueling  aircraft  wUl  have  greater 
payloads  and  greater  range  capability 
and  so  they  can  refuel  those  aircraft 
that  are  part  of  or  are  in  support  of 
the  rapid  deplojonent  force.  This  bill 
provides  for  KC-135  re-englning  and 
for  four  KC-lO's.  which  have  a  much 
greater  capability  to  carry  fuel  and  to 
refuel  in  flight  those  bombers  or 
transport  planes  or  fighters  or  what- 
ever other  types  of  airplanes  might  be 
deployed. 


We  provide  full  funding  for  the 
readiness  command.  Readiness  is  obvi- 
ously an  important  part  of  any  mili- 
tary force.  For  rapid  deployment  or 
otherwise,  readiness  is  obviously  essen- 
tial. 

I  want  to  refer  to  words  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  used  in  his  historic 
speech  this  morning  before  the  Press 
Club.  He  said: 

Deterring  war  depends  on  the  perceived 
ability  of  our  forces  to  perform  effectively. 
The  more  effective  our  forces,  the  less  likely 
it  is  that  we  will  have  to  use  them. 

I  agree  with  that,  and  I  think  the 
people  of  America  basically  agree  with 
that.  The  moneys  we  are  providing  in 
this  bill  for  our  national  defense  estab- 
lishment and.  more  specifically,  for 
this  rapid  deployment  force  I  have 
been  talking  about  for  these  few  min- 
utes, I  believe,  helps  to  establish  that 
"perceived  ability  of  our  forces  to  per- 
form effectively." 

Let  me  make  one  comment  here  that 
might  seem  to  be  a  little  negative. 
There  is  something  that  we  have  not 
done  in  this  bill  that  I  think  does  have 
to  be  addressed  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  De- 
spite what  we  are  doing  and  the  ability 
that  we  are  creating  to  rapidly  deploy, 
we  have  this  problem:  If  we  rapidly 
deploy  our  forces  today,  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  medical  care  facilities 
to  take  care  of  those  people  who  are 
going  to  be  injured  in  that  deployment 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  mis- 
sion. We  have  to  do  a  little  better  than 
that. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  completely  innocent  or  com- 
pletely guilty  in  this  regard.  I  believe 
that  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  remiss  in  not  getting  a  better  or- 
ganized plan  to  provide  for  this  medi- 
cal care.  I  think  perhaps  the  Congress 
could  have  been  a  little  more  pushy  or 
a  little  more  aggressive  in  putting  the 
pressure  on  the  Defense  Department 
to  come  up  with  a  program  where  we 
could  in  fact  have  some  relocatable 
hospitals,  some  MASH  units,  if  you 
will,  or  whatever  they  call  them  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
DOWNEY).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Youhg)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Bdr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Youwg). 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Young)  is  discussing  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  that  is  to  say  the  field 
hospital  problem.  This  committee  has 
been  pushy,  but  perhaps  not  pushy 
enough  to  get  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  centrally  manage  these  ef- 
forts. We  have,  I  think,  in  the  work  of 


the  committee  convinced  the  Army 
that  they  should  get  on  with  doing  a 
better  Job  with  their  field  hospitals 
and  in  fact  it  appears  that  they  have. 

I  certainly  would  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  do  the  same  thing.  The  gen- 
tleman spoke  eloquently  about  this 
problem  in  the  full  committee,  as  he  is 
doing  now,  and  I  am  sure  our  whole 
subcommittee  joins  with  him  in  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  resolve  this  problem 
so  we  can  have  a  good  central  effort 
for  field  hospitals,  whether  on  ship- 
board or  on  land.  I  certainly  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  concern,  as  I  am  sure 
the  other  Members  do. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  EDWARDS)  very  much  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmc)  for  hL 
activity  on  the  subcommittee  and  foi 
his  great  diligence  and  interest  in  the 
rapid  deployment  force  and  its  capa- 
bilities. The  committee  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  expertise  in  this  area. 

The  fleet  hospitals  and  the  other 
military  hospitals  have  been  a  very 
deep  concern  of  the  subcommittee,  es- 
pecially as  the  problem  relates  to  the 
unmanagement  or  nonmanagement  by 
the  military  of  all  of  the  hospitals. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  bring- 
ing this  issue  to  our  attention.  I  know 
that  he  has  looked  into  the  question 
very  seriously,  and  much  of  the  infor- 
mation we  have  received  shows  that 
spending  money  as  proposed  by  the 
Navy  may  not  help  to  resolve  the  hos- 
pital problem,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  on  previous  occa- 
sions. They  just  again  went  far  afield 
by  themselves  and  budgeted  for  all 
types  of  equipment  which  the  Navy  al- 
ready has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
that  with  our  urging  and  with  the 
dedication  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  we  hope  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  put  its  act  together  so  that 
there  will  be  a  concerted  joint  project 
by  all  the  services  for  a  good  program 
which  we  can  fund  and  which  will  be 
properly  funded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man for  his  comments,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  imderstanding  of  the  concern 
he  and  I  share  in  this  regard. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  bill  and  we  ought  to 
pass  it  today. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dah 
Daniel). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  able  gentleman  for  jielding 
time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  especially  those  por- 
tions dealing  with  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  brief  history  as  a 
nation,  and  our  shorter  span  as  a 
major  power,  have  been  characterized 
by  large  shifts  in  citizen  perception  of 
the  need  for  a  strong  national  defense. 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  need  for  a 
stronger  national  defense.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  shift  now.  As  we 
leave  behind  the  bitterness  and  divi- 
siveness  which  marred  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  act  on  our  collective  judgment 
that  the  Soviets  are  beginning  to  out- 
strip us  militarily,  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  keep  one  factor  in  mind. 

Modernization  of  our  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  critically  necessary,  and  will 
proceed  as  quickly  as  the  Congress  and 
the  President  can  effect.  Although 
modernization  is  easily  the  most  grati- 
fying, and  easily  explained,  effort  in 
support  of  our  defense,  it  is  by  no 
means  all  that  is  necessary.  Nor  is  it 
the  most  rapid  contributor  to  our  mili- 
tary capability. 

As  we  face  the  critical  decisions  of 
how  to  reequip  our  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces,  and  how  to  insure  a 
steady  flow  of  high-quality  young 
people  to  man  them,  we  must  also  con- 
centrate on  another  equally  vital  ac- 
tivity. And  that  is  "to  make  ready  that 
which  we  have." 

We  have  yet  to  be  prepared  for  any 
war  in  which  we  have  fought.  With 
the  multiple  demands  on  our  national 
economy,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
we  could  ever  be  totally  prepared.  But 
we  can,  at  a  very  good  return  on  our 
investment,  maximize  that  which  we 
have,  and  in  so  doing,  maximize  our 
realistic  deterrent  capability. 

In  materiel  terms,  this  means  to  ad- 
dress our  industrial  preparedness,  our 
declining  defense  industrial  base,  such 
that  our  capability  to  be  the  "Arsenal 
of  Democracy"  is  no  longer  a  quaint, 
half-forgotten  phrase.  It  means  that 
the  readiness  of  weapons  and  facilities 
now  on  hand,  must  be  improved,  so 
that  a  "come-as-you-are"  war  situation 
won't  find  us  effectively  denuded.  Just 
as  important,  sustainability  of  our  cur- 
rent force  structure  must  be  en- 
hanced. We  must  be  able  to  go  to  war, 
if  necessary,  and  stay  until  we  win.  We 
must  have,  in  stock,  the  beans,  bullets, 
fuel,  and  spare  parts  for,  and  the 
means  to  effectively  get  them  to,  de- 
ployed forces. 

Materiel  preparedness  and  sustain- 
ability are  only  part  of  the  answer, 
however.  A  much  harder  aspect  to 
measure  is  the  readiness  of  our  forces 
to  fight.  Simply  stated,  our  combined 
arms  team  must  be  superbly  trained 
and  led.  Training  is  extremely  depend- 
ent on  resources  allotted,  as  is  leader- 


ship development.  In  order  to  retain 
the  good,  yoimg  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers and  junior  officers,  and  in  order 
to  steadily  build  priceless  experience, 
we  must  address  those  factors  which 
rob  us  of  our  single  most  vital  re- 
source: trained,  experienced,  able  lead- 
ers capable  of  taking  a  mobilized  force 
into  combat. 

Our  relative  military  imbalance  with 
the  Soviets  was  not  created,  nor  will  it 
be  fixed,  overnight.  Modernization  wiU 
be  a  long  time  coming,  and  will  be 
painfully  expensive.  As  a  result,  the 
unsung  and  unglamorous.  daily  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  our  Armed 
Services  becomes  even  more  critical 
than  ever. 

As  we  look  to  our  allies'  readiness  in 
NATO,  and  jointly  plan  for  our  de- 
fense; as  we  look  outward  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Basin,  and  Southwest  Asia  to  trou- 
bled, but  indispensable,  friendly  na- 
tions; as  we  look  toward  having  to 
deter  actual  Soviet  expansionism  oc- 
curring today,  rather  than  merely 
plan  for  tomorrow— let  us  look  to  our 
own  readiness. 

Let  us  make  ready  that  which  we 
have. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whttten),  who 
is  a  great,  dedicated  man  on  defense 
spending  and  not  military  waste. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  biU,  as  I  have 
voted  for  other  defense  bills  through- 
out the  years.  I  always  support  de- 
fense. 

But  through  the  years  I  have  also 
made  an  effort,  since  I  went  on  this 
subcommittee  in  1943,  to  control 
spending,  and  here  I  have  joined  with 
the  committee  in  asking  for  an  investi- 
gation of  defense  spending  and  actual 
practices  in  an  effort  to  get  real  de- 
fense for  the  money  we  spend. 

BXniJ)  THE  B-1  NOW 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  B-1  bomber  and  the  nucle- 
ar submarine  because  I  believe  that 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  prevent- 
ing war.  I  believe  that  a  bomber  that 
we  can  send  and  bring  back  is  a  whole 
lot  better  than  a  missile  that  has  to 
explode  and  the  war  is  on.  We  should 
get  on  with  building  the  B-1. 

I  have  had  reasons  to  investigate,  as 
I  said,  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  in  1956 
the  findings  of  wasting  of  funds  in  the 
military  disclosed  for  our  investigation 
were  so  terrible  that  when  I  got  to  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Wilson,  to  read  the  report,  he  came 
back  to  the  committee  and  said  that  it 
made  him  mad  to  think  that  he  was 
operating  in  such  a  Department. 

COiacrTTEE  ntVKSTIGATIOR 

In  February  of  this  year  we  conduct- 
ed an  investigation  of  military  prac- 
tices, and  may  I  say  that  it  is  an  eye 
opener.  The  findings  raise  doubts  not 
only  as  to  whether  we  are  ready  but 


raise  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
ever  get  ready.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
body talking  about  strengthening  de- 
fense. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  President,  and  everybody 
else  have  been  talking  about  increas- 
ing military  spending.  Let  me  say  to 
my  friends  that  there  is  a  difference.  I 
shall  put  in  the  Rkcobo.  under  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
excerpts  from  what  I  have  found  and 
wish  to  share  with  the  Members. 

First.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Defense 
Department  today  has  approximately 
$40  billion  that  is  unobligated  and  it 
has  approximately  $125  billion  un- 
spent. Now.  I  mention  that  because  I 
have  reasons  for  wanting  it  in  there— 
because  I  think  that  imtil  we  get  some 
action  taken  to  prevent  the  waste  that 
is  evident  in  this  report  we  might  tell 
them  to  use  the  money  that  they  have 
got  to  carry  these  things  on  until  they 
get  their  affairs  straightened  out. 

I  list  here  some  of  the  fimding  of 
our  investigation: 

SumfART  or  Major  Failings 

An  important  missile  in  our  inventory  is 
unsafe  for  use  aboard  a  ship  due  to  radi- 
ation hazards.  Because  of  sensitivity  to 
radar,  the  missile  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  ship's  magazine  and  loaded  aboard  an 
aircraft  lest  the  missile  be  inadvertently 
detonated.  This  situation  has  existed  for 
several  years,  and  although  the  missile's 
firing  circuit  could  be  changed  for  $2.00  per 
missile,  no  corrective  action  has  been  talten. 

A  very  similar  situation  exists  which  pre- 
cludes the  loading  of  a  gun  on  one  of  our 
aircraft.  The  ammunition  for  the  gun  was 
found  to  be  unsafe  for  use  aboard  Navy 
ships  since  the  ships'  radar— and  even  static 
electricity— could  accidently  detonate  the 
rounds.  Several  thousands  of  costly  hand- 
made rounds  were  purchased,  but  they  too 
were  found  to  be  unsafe.  During  a  recent 
important  deployment,  this  particular  air- 
craft operated  with  empty  magazines. 

Although  the  MX  missile's  MARK-12A 
reentry  vehicle  already  has  four  different 
fuse  systems  available,  which  provide  for  a 
total  of  24  fusing  options,  the  Air  Force  was 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  de- 
velop another,  known  as  the  path  length 
fuse.  The  development  and  incorporation  of 
this  capability  into  the  MARK-12A  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  MX  program  more  than 
$400  million.  However,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  believes  the  current  MARK-12A 
fusing  options  are  more  than  adequate  for 
the  MX. 

The  study  shows  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
regularly  using  tactical  S-3A  antisubmarine 
warfare  (Viking)  aircraft  to  perform  cargo- 
carrying  missions  for  deployed  naval  battle 
groups. 

To  date,  the  study  shows  that  the  Army 
has  lost  at  least  $8.3  million  because  of  the 
procurement  of  defective  Medical  Unit  Self- 
Contained  Transportable  (MUST)  equip- 
ment. 207  defective  shelters  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Army,  over  300  corridor  con- 
nectors and  passageways  were  unuseable  be- 
cause of  faulty  materials  but  were  accepted 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  over  400  Inflat- 
able shelters  will  have  to  be  refitted  with 
proper  connectors. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  is  charged  to  manage  public  utility 
services,  including  prescription  of  policy  and 
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methods  of  procurement.  The  GSA  provides 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  service  to 
all  (jtovemment  users.  The  DOD  provides 
long  distance  service  on  its  Autovon  tele- 
phone system.  In  addition.  DOD  is  In  the 
process  of  instituting  consolidated  local 
service  in  metropolitan  areas.  In  effect,  the 
Govenunent  is  operating  two  long  distance 
systems,  and  two  agencies,  DOD  and  GSA 
are  providing  local  telephone  service  in  met- 
ropolitan areas.  Consolidation  of  these  sys- 
tems would  make  reductions  in  telephone 
costs  In  the  order  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  use  of  centralized  attendant  switch- 
boards, thus  eliminating  operators,  and 
common  use  of  long  haul  circuits.  The  elimi- 
nation of  duplicating  staffs  engaged  in  ana- 
lyzing requirements,  p^ftcurlng  circuits,  bill- 
ing for  service,  etc.,  would  result  In  savings 
of  at  least  200  people. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  spent  about  $1.6  bil- 
lion on  all  types  of  professional  service  con- 
tracts. A  preliminary  survey  of  DOD  use  of 
Contractor  Engineering  and  Technical  Serv- 
ices (C^ETS)  contracts  disclosed  operational 
reliance  of  CEVS  personnel  (contractors) 
has  reached  the  point  that  Navy  air  wings, 
and  to  some  extent  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand (TAC)  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
operate  at  full  combat  mission  readiness 
without  civilian  contractual  support.  The 
number  of  CETS  personnel  currently 
aboard  and  at  sea  with  the  four  aircraft  car- 
riers operating  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
the  Indian  Ocean— the  JOHN  P.  KENNE- 
DY, the  AMERICA,  the  FORRESTAL,  and 
the  INDEPENDENCTE— total  131,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $80,000  per  man-year  or 
$10.5  million  annually.  The  Commander  of 
a  Navy  F-14  Fighter  Wing  advised  that  his 
unit  would  experience  at  least  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  operational  capability  without 
the  present  level  of  C^ETS  support.  The 
study  noted  that  the  E-3A  (AWACS)  air- 
craft, including  those  in  Saudi  Arabia,  could 
not  function  as  a  viable  airborne  warning 
system  without  the  use  of  CETS  support 
aboard  the  airplane  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  essential  radsir  functio;:  The  Navy's  de- 
pendency has  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  CKTS  personnel  are  employed  as  Logis- 
tic Support  Representatives  (LSR)  to  locate, 
and  facilitate  the  delivery  of  spare  parts 
within  and  through  the  Navy's  own  supply 
system.  It  was  found  that  a  large  number  of 
CETS  personnel  aboard  deployed  aircraft 
carriers  are  former  Navy  technicians  who 
found  that  pay  and  career  opportunities 
were  greater  in  the  private  sector. 

Improvement  of  inventory,  supply  systems 
and  spare  parts  management  could  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  according  to  the  study. 

D  1400 

SBCRETART  HAS  NOT  RESPONBED 

We  caHed  attention  personally  by 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
October  19  and  asked  for  a  report.  He 
was  in  my  office  2  weeks  ago  and  he 
had  not  looked  at  it  yet,  and  he  has 
not  looked  at  it  today,  and  not  a  word 
has  been  said  about  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  move  that  we 
delay  this  appropriation  bill.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  am  going  to 
say  that  they  do  not  need  it  now.  I  am 
going  to  say  we  ought  to  hold  it  up 
untU  we  get  this  matter  cleared  up  so 
that  we  will  get  some  defense  for  the 
money  we  spend. 


Increased  wasteful  defense  spending 
is  certainly  no  answer,  and  that  is 
largely  what  we  are  doing.  In  the  Con- 
gress, at  the  White  House  and  in  the 
press  we  do  not  hear  or  read  of  better 
defense:  what  we  hear  of  is  "increased 
military  spending"  on  weapons  sys- 
tems, never  quite  completed  because 
we  are  always  waiting  to  add  the  new 
gadget,  including  some  still  on  the 
drawing  board. 

Largely  for  this  reason,  it  took  5 
years  to  build  Polaris  1,  6  years  for  the 
Polaris  A3,  9  years  for  the  Poseidon  C- 
3.  and  11  years  for  the  Trident  C-4. 

We  promote  low  bids,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  real  money  will  be 
paid  for  changes:  as  many  as  35.000 
changes  on  ships,  with  6.000  change 
orders  and  large  nimibers  on  others. 

We  build  submarines  with  large 
quantities  of  defective  welding,  some 
caused  by  mismanagement  for  which 
they  take  out  an  insurance  policy  and 
bill  the  Government  for  the  premium. 
Biilitary  spending  has  become  far  too 
much  of  which  service  gets  it.  and 
where  will  it  be  spent. 

Of  course,  we  needed  to  cut  out 
wasteful  spending.  We  did  that  last 
year.  $14.1  billion  worth,  with  hardly  a 
ripple.  Now  they  want  to  cut  muscle 
and  bone. 

This  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
economic  recovery  for  investment  and 
productive  expenditures  are  just  as  es- 
sential as  to  eliminate  waste— and  our 
country,  built  around  credit,  must, 
above  all.  get  back  to  reasonable  inter- 
est rates  and  get  back  to  putting  a  pre- 
mium on  productive  work. 

Most  of  the  weapons  systems  and 
other  purchases  will  be  ready  by  1985. 
This  sounds  as  if  they  believe  we  can 
get  an  agreement  with  Russia  before 
we  have  any  conflict.  If  we  do  not, 
1985  may  be  too  late. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  the 
Record  tomorrow  because  I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into  them.  But  may  I 
say  again,  that  when  you  get  omi  intel- 
ligence people  to  say  what  Russia  has, 
it  appears  that  they  are  prone  to 
accept  the  claims  of  Russia  verbatim 
because  it  supports  their  efforts  to  get 
more  money,  even  though  they  have 
$40  billion  unobligated,  and  1^25  mil- 
lion not  spent.  It  serves  their  purpose. 
When  you  ask  for  information  aliout 
Russia  helpful  to  us  the  statements 
get  fuzzy  and  uncertain. 

So  I  say  to  you,  while  I  am  for  de- 
fense, and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  de- 
fense, I  honestly  think  I  can  do  more 
good  for  defense  to  point  out  these  de- 
fects. We  have  all  of  these  exotic 
weapons.  We  did  not  use  them  in  Viet- 
nam. We  did  not  use  them  in  Korea, 
probably  wisely,  because  I  think  for 
anybody  to  turn  them  loose  this  day 
and  time,  whether  it  be  a  test  or  not,  is 
inviting  war.  I  think  it  would  take  a 
crazy  person  to  set  off  a  nuclear 
weapon  imder  present  conditions. 


So  I  say  again.  I  am  for  this  bUl  and 
I  am  for  defense.  But,  for  goodness 
sake,  help  us  to  get  defense  for  the 
dollars  spent  and  not  merely  get  a 
whole  lot  more  money  spent,  because 
it  is.  after  all.  inflationary. 

I  say  again:  Will  my  colleagues 
please  read  the  Recors  and  see  the 
detail  that  is  in  these  hearings.  I  hope 
my  chairman— and  he  and  I  have  been 
close  friends  now  through  the  years, 
and  this  is  an  area  where  he  has 
worked  through  the  years— I  hope  he 
will  agree  with  me  to  get  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  our  committee  and 
go  after  him  and  try  to  get  action  to 
correct  these  conditions  which  the  in- 
vestigation discloses. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  fully  commend  him 
and  agree  with  everjrthing  he  has  said. 
That  report  definitely  confirms  all  of 
the  items  the  gentleman  has  leamec 
over  the  many  years  he  has  been  or 
this  subcommittee  and  dealt  with  de- 
fense. I  fuUy  support  and  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  see  that  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Secretary 
comply  and  correct  many  of  these 
wastes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  for  the  way  that  he  has 
handled  this  committee.  I  appreciate 
his  dedication  and  friendship. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Congress  that 
we  have  no  more  able  men  in  the  Con- 
gress than  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee. But  they,  like  I  and  like 
you.  should  be  awfully  sure  that  what 
we  get  is  defense  and  not  merely  mili- 
tary spending  increases. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairman  on  his 
statement.  I  think  some  of  us  have  not 
always  agreed  with  the  chairman  on 
what  our  defense  should  be.  But  I 
think  the  chairman  is  making  great 
sense  and  has  given  us  an  inspirational 
statement  here  today  about  the  need 
to  scrutinize  the  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement.  Let  me  say 
that  other  statements  made  about 
Russia  back  my  own  judgment.  Did 
you  know  that  in  1856  in  Harpers  mag- 
azine they  were  worried  about  the 
Russian  bear.  Disraeli  in  1875  was  wor- 
ried about  Russia.  We  have  worried 
about  Russia.  You  can  go  back  15 
years  ago  and  the  same  debates  were 
being  made  here.  But  I  assure  the  gen- 
tlemen that  25  years  ago  when  I  went 
to  Russia,  the  major  reason  they  did 
not  let  you  go  into  much  of  Russia  is 
that  they  did  not  have  any  roads,  and 
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they  did  not  have  any  indoor  toilet  fa- 
cilities. They  were  embarrassed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
not  a  threat  today.  They  can  throw 
their  weight  in  the  contest  and  they 
can  put  their  best  forces  in  and  go 
here  and  there,  and  they  are  a  threat. 
But  I  do  think  our  folks  are  prone  to 
believe  their  claims  because  it  justifies 
what  many  of  our  people  would  like  to 
have  any  way  that  increased  military 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  is  not 
how  many  dollars  you  spend  in  the 
name  of  defense,  but  how  much  de- 
fense you  get  for  the  dollars  we  spend. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  Republican  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
eloquent  and  historic  speech  this 
morning.  President  Reagan  quoted  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  Soviet  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

In  that  letter,  the  President  remind- 
ed President  Brezhnev  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  relationship  between  our 
two  nations  must  be  the  concerns  of 
ordinary  human  beings. 

"Government  exists  for  their  con- 
venience, not  the  other  way  around," 
said  the  President. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  day 
more  fitting  to  make  such  remarks. 
Today  we  are  debating  what  is  per- 
haps Government's  most  important 
function— to  protect  the  freedom  and 
security  of  American  families. 

Some  say  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  should  be  cut  because  it  takes 
money  for  programs  for  human  needs. 

The  need  to  be  alive  and  free  and 
the  need  to  be  protected  against  tyran- 
ny are  the  biggest  human  needs  we 
have.  And  this  biU  is  the  only  way  we 
have  of  meeting  those  needs. 

You  can  talk  all  you  want  about  pro- 
grams for  human  needs.  But  the  big- 
gest human  need  we  have  is  to  keep 
the  Soviet  Union  from  destroying  us, 
quickly  or  slowly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  my  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee no  votes  were  as  important  to  me 
as  those  I  made  on  defense  issues. 

On  all  other  issues  you  have  a 
margin  for  error.  But  if  you  give  our 
country  inadequate  spending  for  de- 
fense, you  have  made  the  one  error 
that  can  be  fatal. 

As  I  look  back  over  25  years,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  were  times  when  we 
should  have  been  a  little  more  prudent 
here  or  a  little  more  expansive  there. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  you  always 
try  to  do  what  you  think  is  best  for 
the  country. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  that 
in  this  bill. 

This  bill  contains  adequate  provi- 
sions for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  MX  system,  the  B-1 
bomber,  for  the  land-based  theater 
missile,  and  for  cruise  missiles. 


They  are  the  big  four.  They  are  not 
merely  weapons  systems.  They  are  in- 
struments of  peace. 

They  are  instruments  of  negotiation. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  really 
believes  that  we  can  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  from  a  position  of 
vulnerability  and  weakness. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about: 
Keeping  the  peace. 

Our  strength  is  absolutely  vital,  not 
for  the  sake  of  provocation,  but  for 
the  sake  of  prevention. 

There  is  no  greater  contribution  we 
can  make  to  the  peace  and  safety  and 
freedom  of  the  American  people  and 
the  hope  of  lasting  peace  throughout 
the  world  than  a  national  defense  that 
commands  the  attention  and  respect 
of  our  adversaries. 

If  you  dispute  the  need  for  one 
weapons  system  or  another,  then  be 
sure  when  you  do,  that  you  weigh  all 
of  the  implications  involved.  We  have 
a  grave  responsiblity  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  toward  arms  reduc- 
tion. No  error  in  judgment  will  be 
slight. 

In  debates  on  nondefense  issues,  we 
hear  cries  for  compassion  and  concern. 

I  say  the  best  way  to  demonstrate 
compassion  and  concern  for  all  Ameri- 
cans is  to  give  them  the  defense  they 
need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 
the  great  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  House 
approved  the  conference  report  on  S. 
815,  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  However,  since  this 
bill  has  not  yet  been  signed  into  law.  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  get  a  rule  waiving  points 
of  order  against  the  bill  because  of  a 
lack  of  authorization. 

I  appreciate  the  technical  need  for  a 
waiver  and  I  recognize  that  the  late  re- 
porting of  the  authorization  confer- 
ence report  has  created  an  unusual 
problem  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations in  dealing  with  appropria- 
tions accounts  subject  to  prior  author- 
ization. I  would  also  note  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  dili- 
gent in  the  past  in  respecting  the  au- 
thorization process  by  deleting  items 
for  which  there  is  no  authorization. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
in  particular,  made  it  clear  repeatedly 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  report  an  ap- 
propriations bill  until  there  was  an  au- 
thorization. This  year,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  late  decisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  strategic  programs  and  the  re- 
vised budget  submission  of  the  admin- 
istration in  October,  the  authorization 
bill  was  delayed  to  the  latest  point  in 


my  memory.  Because  of  the  actions  of 
the  administration,  the  conferees  on 
the  authorization  bill  could  not  pre- 
vent this  delay.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  ap- 
preciates the  unique  situation  we  are 
in  this  year. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  recognize  the  situ- 
ation that  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  out- 
lined and  appreciate  his  concerns.  As  I 
have  said  before.  I  do  not  like  report- 
ing the  appropriations  bill  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authorization,  and  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
that  we  were  forced  to  ask  for  a 
waiver.  It  was  not  my  intention  that 
unauthorized  programs  be  funded. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  raise  the  point  be- 
cause a  preliminary  review  indicates 
there  are  some  items  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  before  us  that  do  not  have 
prior  authorization.  Under  normal 
procedures  I  would  have  opposed  a 
waiver  or  would  move  to  strike  imau- 
thorized  items.  Because  the  authoriza- 
tion has  not  been  enacted  and  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  action  further,  I 
will  not  make  such  motions  here 
today.  I  would  trust  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  would 
endeavor  to  work  the  matter  out  in 
conference  and  remove  nonauthorized 
provisions  to  the  extent  conference 
procedure  permits. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  avoiding  further  delay  on  the 
bill.  While  I  must  state  that  we  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  firm 
positions  on  some  matters  in  the  bill,  I 
certainly  will  make  every  effort  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  which  meets 
the  gentleman's  concerns. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  I  appreciate  his  cooperation,  not 
only  in  this  instance,  but  in  many 
other  instances. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
sometime  I  have  been  concerned  that 
we  have  not  been  spending  enough  on 
the  basic  readiness  element  of  our  de- 
fense—the ability  to  project  conven- 
tional force  in  strategic  spots  aroimd 
the  world.  We  have  underspent  on 
training,  spare  parts,  ammunition,  op- 
erations, and  maintenance.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  deals  effectively 
with  those  issues  and  support  those  as- 
pects of  the  bill. 

However,  many  of  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill  are  testimony  to  the 
pork-barrel  politics  of  the  defense 
budget.  Too  many  procurement  pro- 
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grams— the  F-18.  the  MX.  B-1.  and 
others— are  more  reflections  of  their 
powerful  and  entrenched  constituen- 
cies than  they  are  well  thought-out  re- 
sponses to  our  defense  needs.  The 
pork-barrel  approach  to  the  defense 
budget— "if  you  vote  for  my  contract 
or  tc  keep  my  base  open  I'll  vote  for 
yours"- works  only  to  the  detriment 
of  our  genuine  defense  needs,  and  has 
led  to  the  underfunding  of  readiness 
that  I  have  already  described. 

"These  practices  have  led  not  only  to 
overspending,  but  to  puttihg  money  in 
the  wrong  places.  The  unglamorous 
side  of  defense— readiness— gives  way 
to  the  glamorous  state  of  the  art  pro- 
curement project,  while  readiness- 
training,  spare  parts,  ammunition, 
supplies,  operations,  and  maintenance 
take  a  back  seat.  Everyone  loves  to 
take  the  well  of  the  House  to  display  a 
model  of  a  new  plane  or  missile,  when 
what  we  really  need  are  more  bullets 
and  more  hours  of  training. 

We  must  also  understand  that  de- 
fense spending  cannot  be  infinite,  and 
that  cost  issues  simply  must  be  ad- 
dressed. Our  GNP  is  only  so  great,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  make  the  invest- 
ments necessary  to  expand  it— wheth- 
er they  be  in  physical  plants,  educa- 
tion, scientific  research,  job  training, 
energy  development,  or  the  assurance 
to  our  citizenry  at  large  that  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  effort  will  not  result 
in  destitution  and  want— then  we 
cannot  in  the  short  run  expand  our 
defense  effort  to  the  point  where 
these  other  needs,  which  are  also  nec- 
essary to  our  ultimate  national  securi- 
ty, are  neglected.  Ultimately,  a 
healthy  economy  is  more  critical  to 
our  national  security  than  the  level  of 
defense  spending. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  that  reduced  the  totals  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  for  procure- 
ment—except spare  parts,  repair  parts, 
and  ammunition— and  R.  &  D.  by  3 
percent.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  will  be 
offering  a  similar  amendment  at  the  2 
percent  level,  and  I  have  decided  to 
support  his  effort.  I  proposed  my 
amendment  because  I  feel  the  empha- 
sis by  the  administration  on  procure- 
ment will  beggar  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
bankroll  costly,  unnecessary  procure- 
ment programs,  and  ultimately  starve 
the  most  crucial  areas  of  defense 
spending:  those  relating  to  military 
readiness.  Without  making  choices  in 
determining  our  mix  of  strategic  gadg- 
etry.  the  Pentagon  will  ultimately  be 
forced  into  the  time-honored  means  of 
cutting  defense  costs:  chipping  away 
at  O.  &  M.  Already  we  have  seen  the 
beginnings  of  this:  The  centerpieces  of 
the  Reagan  defense  package  are  the 
very  costly  B-1  and  MX,  and  the  slight 
cutbacks  in  defense  spending  have 
come  in  O.  «&  M. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  one  area  of 
defense— strategic     nuclear     forces— 


where  we  as  a  nation  must  make  some 
choices.  Until  recently,  our  defense 
system  has  been  based  on  the  simple 
theory  that  a  triad  of  nuclear  retalia- 
tory forces— sea-based,  air-based,  and 
land-based— would  stretch  the  Soviets' 
weapon  systems  thin. 

But  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  is  now 
working  on  a  pentad,  not  a  triad.  We 
have  five  nuclear  responses  going: 
Land-based  ICBM's,  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBM's), 
manned  penetrating  bombers,  air- 
laimched  cruise  missiles,  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

I  particularly  question  the  MX  mis- 
sile. First,  a  fixed-site  missile  makes  no 
sense  as  a  second  strike  weapon:  As 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  said  recently,  all  fixed-site  tar- 
gets will  be  vulnerable  by  the  end  of 
this  decade.  Second,  hardening  exist- 
ing silos  to  5.000  psi  will  not  make  the 
MX  invulnerable,  because  slight  in- 
creases in  Soviet  missile  accuracy  or 
payload  greatly  offset  increased  hard- 
ness, as  does  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  warheads  deployed  against 
a  site.  As  was  the  case  with  the  race- 
track basing  mode  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  absent  the  ratification  of 
SALT  II,  the  hardened  silo  basing 
mode  is  simply  not  survivable.  Conse- 
quently, we  still  lack  a  credible  MX 
basing  mode,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
one  can  design  the  missile  itself  with- 
out knowing  its  basing  mode.  Do  we 
really  want  to  spend  $1.9  billion  on  a 
missile— whose  predecessor  was  justi- 
fied only  under  the  terms  of  SALT 
II— but  whose  current  incarnation  is 
supposedly  justified  only  by  the  aban- 
donment of  SALT  II. 

Though  I  think  there  is  a  much 
better  case  for  the  B-1  than  for  the 
MX,  on  balance— and  with  some  hesi- 
tation—I have  decided  that  I  cannot 
support  the  B-1.  The  basic  case  for  a 
manned  penetrating  bomber  is  that 
after  the  Soviets  have  fired  a  first 
round  at  our  missile  sites  and  we  have 
responded,  the  Soviets  will  have 
mobile  targets  against  which  only 
manned  i>enetrating  bombers  will  be 
effective. 

Plainly,  the  B-1  would  be  better  for 
this  mission  than  the  B-52.  to  some 
degree  because  of  its  smaller  radar 
profile,  to  a  larger  extent  because  it 
requires  shorter  runways  than  does 
the  B-52  and  so  theoretically  could  be 
dispersed  over  many  more  airports 
than  could  the  B-52's.  thus  presenting 
more  targets  than  Soviet  first  strike 
capability  could  handle.  Yet  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  nu- 
clear war  scenario  imder  which  the  B- 
1  with  nuclear  weapons  would  actually 
get  to  all  those  small  town  airports  to 
fly  again  in  any  organized  response 
against  the  Soviets.  I  am  also  troubled 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  own  ad- 
mission that  the  first  B-1  squadron 
wiU  not  be  ready  to  fly  untU  1987.  but 


will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses  past  1989  or  1990. 

I  strongly  believe  we  should  be  fo- 
cusing on  cruise  missiles  and  improv- 
ing the  accuracy  and  command  control 
of  SLBM's.  While  the  Soviets  can 
probably  ultimately  defend  hardened 
small  sites  against  cruise  missiles,  the 
expense  ratio  is  probably  in  our  favor 
and  they  seem  the  best  way  of  closing 
whatever  short  run  window  of  vulner- 
ability may  exist.  In  the  long  run,  it 
appears  that  the  Soviets  have  more  of 
window  of  vulnerability  than  we  be- 
cause of  the  vulnerability  of  any  fixed- 
based  missiles,  on  which  the  Soviets 
have  relied  heavily,  and  our  lead  in 
SLBM's  and  submarine  hiding  and  de- 
tection. In  fact,  U.S.  superiority  in  this 
area  should  make  us  invulnerable  for 
many  years  to  come. 

To  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
repeat  that  we  must  make  choices  in 
our  procurement  of  strategic  weapon- 
ry. Failure  to  do  so  will  harm  our 
actual  defense  posture  by  starving  O. 
&  M.,  not  to  mention  as  well  as  the 
.U.S.  Treasury.  I  believe  the  best 
choices  for  elimination  are  the  MX 
missile  and  the  B-1  bomber.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  im- 
proved defense  readiness  while  making 
some  effort  to  eliminate  the  pork 
barrel  approach  to  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Mojtett). 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  quite  care- 
fully, and  I  want  to  say  to  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards)  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect 
and  fondness  for  them,  and  I  think 
they  know  that.  I  think  their  state- 
ments, their  opening  statements  on 
this  legislation,  the  largest  defense  bill 
ever  considered  by  a  legislative  body, 
show  what  kind  of  people  they  are  and 
what  kinds  of  conscientious  legislators 
they  are. 

As  I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
thought  that  the  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  was  an  in- 
spirational statement. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  however, 
that  we  are  still  considering  this  bill  at 
a  time  when  the  statements  would  in- 
dicate there  is  a  growing  need  to  do 
more  scrutiny  of  the  defense  budget; 
and,  second,  I  think  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion, a  growing  recognition  in  this 
body,  of  the  burgeoning  movement 
that  is  sweeping  not  only  EuT0{>e,  but 
is  beginning  to  sweep  the  United 
States,  crying  out  for  some  leadership 
in  arms  negotiations.  On  that  score.  I 
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salute  the  President  for  his  statement 
today,  and  I  think  we  all  should.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  a  consensus 
that  we  have  to  move  in  this  direction. 
But  what  this  bill  reflects  is  that  for 
the  moment  we  must  be  boxed  in.  or 
something,  because  it  does  not  seem  to 
square  with  a  march  toward  arms  con- 
trol or  even  a  crawl  toward  arms  con- 
trol. 

Now.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  said  that  we  ought 
to  have  all  of  our  chips  on  the  table, 
and  there  is  an  implication  that  now  is 
not  the  time,  when  we  might  be  going 
to  the  negotiating  table,  to  be  cutting 
back  on  defense.  But  we  are  always 
told  that.  Ever  since  I  have  been  here 
we  have  been  told  now  is  not  the  time, 
now  is  never  the  time  to  cut  back  on 
defense. 

But  I  submit  to  you  that  now  is 
indeed  the  time.  In  the  churches 
across  the  country,  not  only  in  the 
Northeast  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  all  of  the  districts  represented 
here,  there  is  a  growing  concern  about 
the  arms  race.  In  the  schools  you  hear 
more  and  more  talk  about  it.  And  the 
question  is:  How  can  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  play  a  more  substantive  role 
in  the  push  toward  arms  negotiations? 
This  bill,  I  do  not  believe,  despite  the 
various  rationalizations  that  can  be 
given  for  it,  is  not  helpful  in  getting  us 
closer  to  the  arms  race. 

I  listened  very  closely  to  Mr.  Chap- 
pell's  statistics,  smd  what  they  say  to 
me  is:  Where  are  we  going  to  be  20 
years  from  now.  in  terms  of  all  of 
those  warheads  and  all  of  those  mis- 
siles? We  will  be  in  much  worse  shape 
if  we  do  not  have  arms  negotiations  in 
a  very,  very  serious  manner. 

So  I  think  that  sooner  or  later  this 
body  is  going  to  have  to  confront  that, 
rather  than  just  feeling  boxed  in  and 
voting  out  the  largest  defense  in- 
creases and  the  largest  defense  bills  in 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is,  we  are  not 
doing  the  job  the  American  people 
expect  of  us.  We  are  merely  reacting 
to  the  momentimi  of  the  arms  race. 
This  body  is  just  climbing  on  the 
bandwagon,  throwing  huge  sums  of 
money  at  something  called  defense. 
But  in  reality  we  are  making  a  major 
contribution  to  world  instability.  Let's 
get  to  the  negotiating  table.  This 
bloated  bill  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ging- 
rich) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  start  by 
commenting  on  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  who  just  spoke.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  growing  concern  in 
the  churches  of  America.  There  is 
marching  in  the  streets  of  West  Ger- 


many. But  there  is  not  nearly  such  ob- 
vious concern  in  the  churches  of 
Russia,  and  there  is  no  marching  in 
Moscow.  You  cannot  simply  negotiate 
an  arms  race  with  yourself.  We  are,  in 
fact,  dealing  with  the  Russian  Empire 
from  precisely  the  same  position  that 
the  British  dealt  with  Nazi  Germany. 
If  they  insist  on  arming,  if  they  go 
into  Afghanistan,  if  their  puppets  are 
in  Africa,  it  does  little  good  for  our 
preachers  to  tell  us  not  to  be  warmon- 
gers. 

As  George  Washington  said.  "If  you 
want  to  preserve  peace,  you  must  pre- 
pare for  war." 

Douglas  MacArthur.  in  the  1930's. 
faced  with  the  rise  of  Nazi  Germany, 
faced  with  increasing  aggression  by 
Italy  and  Japan,  said  that  all  too 
many  passivists  are  in  the  position  of 
people  who,  because  they  hate  fires, 
want  to  abolish  fire  departments. 
Abolishing  the  fire  department,  in 
fact,  increases  the  likelihood  of  fires 
being  dangerous. 

President  Reagan  today  gave  us  a 
historic  speech.  He  gave  the  Nation 
and  the  world  an  opportunity  to  meas- 
ure two  systems.  He  pointed  out  cor- 
rectly that  when  we  dominated  the 
planet,  when  we  had  built  weapons 
that  could  literally  wipe  out  cities  with 
no  response,  for  4  long  years  we  had 
the  only  atomic  bombs  on  the  planet, 
our  response  to  that  opportunity  was 
to  dismantle  our  army,  to  demobilize 
our  forces,  to  come  home,  to  seek  free- 
dom in  America.  We  did  not  seek 
empire  then;  we  do  not  seek  empire 
now.  He  has  given  the  Russian  Empire 
a  chance  to  prove  that  it  cares  about 
peace  beyond  propaganda,  to  disman- 
tle some  900  warheads,  to  free  Europe 
from  the  danger  of  a  theater-level  nu- 
clear war.  We  will  see  in  the  next  few 
weeks  whether  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine  is  willing,  in  fact,  to  act  as 
well  as  talk. 

But  in  order  for  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate, he  must  negotiate  from 
strength,  and  that  strength  has  to  be 
based  on  weapon  systems  such  as  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  MX  missile,  the  Tri- 
dent submarine;  and  at  the  theater 
level,  his  offer  has  to  be  predicated  on 
the  Pershing  II  missile  and  on  the 
ground  laimch  cruise  missiles.  Only  by 
voting  for  a  strong  poker  hand  at  the 
negotiating  table  do  we  genuinely 
move  for  real  negotiations.  And  any 
American  who  really  wants  to  see  a 
peaceful  Europe,  any  American  who 
wants  to  see  bilateral  disarmament, 
with  the  Russian  Empire  disarming  as 
well  as  the  Americans,  the  only  way  to 
vote  is  for  those  strategic  systems. 
However,  there  is  a  danger  growing  in 
the  midst  of  talk  about  disarmament. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  we  have  for 
36  years  been  able  to  rely  on  strategic 
strengths  to  offset  our  conventional 
and  theater  weaknesses.  We  knew  we 
could  build  up  oiu-  conventional  forces 
for  a  small  war  in  enough  time  to  fight 


a  secondary  power,  and  we  felt  confi- 
dent that  our  major  opponent,  the 
Russian  Empire,  would  not  risk  a 
major  conflict  which  might  lead  to  es- 
calation. That  world  is  changing.  It  is 
vital  that  we  fundamentally  reform 
the  military  structure  and  the  Penta- 
gon to  provide  a  conventional  force  ca- 
pable of  winning  on  short  notice,  capa- 
ble of  fighting  at  whatever  level  is  nec- 
essary, and  capable  of  delivering  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense  for  a  dollar's 
worth  of  taxes.  That  system  does  not 
currently  exist,  and  the  great  chal- 
lenge to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  great  challenge  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  in  the  next  year 
to  offer  us  the  reforms  that  will  allow 
us  to  develop  a  conventional  force 
structure  with  some  belief  that  it  will 
in  fact  work  in  wartime. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  is 
designed  to  correct  serious  problems  in 
the  management  and  maintenance  of 
our  supplies  of  conventional,  or  non- 
nuclear,  ammunition. 

This  is  a  subject  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
long  been  interested  in.  Because  of 
poor  management  of  these  supplies 
the  three  military  services  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  and,  even  worse,  let- 
ting vast  stores  of  ammunition  become 
useless  through  poor  maintenance. 

Just  this  morning  our  Legislation 
and  National  Security  Subcommittee 
had  a  hearing  on  the  problem.  We 
learned  that  almost  one-third  of  the 
Navy's  $6.7  billion  inventory  of  con- 
ventional ammunition  was  in  an  un- 
serviceable condition  in  June  of  last 
year.  We  also  learned  that  the  Army 
has  a  backlog  of  111,000  tons  of  am- 
munition needing  renovation  to  make 
it  usable,  and  it  is  the  Army's  conten- 
tion that  a  backlog  of  33,000  tons  is 
unmanageable. 

Congress  thought  it  had  solved  these 
problems  back  in  1975,  when,  at  its  di- 
rection, the  Defense  Department  es- 
tablished a  single  manager  for  conven- 
tional ammunition  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  The  actual  transi- 
tion from  multiservice  management  to 
single  management  was  supposed  to 
take  place  in  two  steps.  Phase  I  was 
completed  in  1977  with  a  few  facilities 
being  transferred  to  the  army,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  toward 
implementing  phase  II. 

Section  789  of  this  bill  is  designed  to 
prod  the  Defense  Department  into 
completing  phase  II.  It  says  that  the 
funds  for  the  single  manager  for  con- 
ventional ammunition  can  only  be 
used  for  implementing  phase  II. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  including  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  Since  establishing 
the  single  manager  concept  and 
making  a  few  token  transfers  in  1977, 
the  Defense  Department  has  done 
little  to  bring  about  this  much-needed 
consolidation  of  the  procurement, 
maintenance,  and  delivery  of  conven- 
tional ammunition.  It  has  let  inter- 
service  bickering  and  rivalry  block  the 
actions  that  need  to  be  taken. 

At  our  hearing  this  morning  the  De- 
fense Department  witness  acknowl- 
edged that  there  has  been  little 
progress  toward  implementing  phase 
II.  He  said  agreement  had  been 
reached  to  transfer  principal  staff  re- 
sponsibility for  the  single  manager  to 
a  new  office  and  he  promised  to  take 
action  to  strengthen  the  single  manag- 
er. 

I  hope  this  provision  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  will  help  him  see  the 
wisdom  of  carrying  through  on  that 
promise. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
for  their  fine  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  the 
report  language  accompanying  this 
bill  is  a  statement  of  congressional 
intent  which  I  feel  to  be  of  immense 
importance.  That  statement  concerns 
a  proposal  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  implement  a  change  in  status 
of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort 
Ord,  Calif.,  for  a  temporary  period.  As 
described  by  Secretary  Weinberger, 
the  Department's  proposal  would  in- 
volve reducing  the  strength  of  the  7th 
by  some  two-thirds  and  placing  the  di- 
vision on  an  "active  cadre"  status  for  a 
3-year  period  between  1983  and  1985.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  has  di- 
rected the  Defense  Department  to 
abandon  this  ill-conceived  scheme,  and 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  committee's  action. 

Secretary  Weinberger  presented  this 
plan  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  sav- 
ings in  defense  expenditures.  However, 
it  is  apparent  to  all  who  would  give 
this  proposal  even  the  most  cursory 
examination  that  it  will  faU  to  achieve 
this  goal.  Moreover,  not  only  would 
this  temporary  reduction  in  the  7th 
Division  fail  to  accomplish  any  real 
savings,  it  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  severely  impairing  the  readiness 
and  morale  of  one  of  our  finest  fight- 
ing units. 

Since  reactivation  of  the  7th  Divi- 
sion several  years  ago.  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  resources  have  been  invest- 
ed in  this  unit  by  Congress  and  the 
Pentagon.  New  construction  at  the 
Port  Ord  base,  extensive  training  exer- 
cises in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


and  close  interaction  with  Reserve 
units  have  served  to  render  the  7th  Di- 
vision one  of  our  most  highly  trained 
and  disciplined  units.  Recent  partici- 
pation by  a  division  battalion  in  the 
Reforger  maneuvers  in  Germany  elic- 
ited glowing  reports  of  the  division's 
conduct  and  performance.  One  Army 
officer  serving  as  liaison  to  a  local 
German  infantry  school  said  that  the 
7th  had  "set  new  standards  in  appear- 
ance, conduct,  esprit  de  corps  and 
training  by  which  future  U.S.  units 
wiU  be  judged  •  •  •." 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  change  in 
status  of  the  7th  Division  would  be  to 
reduce  an  already  undermanned  divi- 
sion by  an  entire  brigade.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  division  in 
question  is  one  of  only  two  light  infan- 
try divisions  in  the  continental  United 
States— divisions  which  will  undoubt- 
edly play  a  significant  role  in  the 
event  that  rapid  deployment  of  U.S. 
military  persoimel  overseas  becomes 
necessary. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  em- 
phasize the  effect  this  proposal  could 
have  on  our  defense  readiness— those 
impacts  are  only  too  obvious.  However. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Members' 
attention  the  implications  of  the  plan 
for  Federal  expenditures.  Although 
the  Defense  Department  touts  this  as 
a  cost-saving  measure.  I  think  that  in 
truth  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case 
at  all.  The  following  are  just  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  likely  costs  involved: 

It  could  take  up  to  2  to  3  years  to  re- 
locate the  recommended  number  of 
Port  Ord  personnel:  many  would  have 
to  be  reassigned  ahead  of  normal 
schedule; 

The  dislocation  and  turbulence  in- 
volved in  the  reassignment  of  some 
10.000  soldiers  wouJd  be  enormous  and 
exceedingly  costly; 

Since  Port  Ord  would  have  to  be 
kept  in  functional  condition,  many  of 
the  same  fixed  costs  now  being  in- 
ciirred  would  continue  to  exist 
throughout  the  period  of  "active 
cadre"  status;  and 

It  would  take  several  years'  lead- 
time  to  bring  the  division  back  up  to 
speed— thus,  if  the  7th  Division  were 
to  be  reactivated  by  1986,  reactivation 
would  have  to  take  place  shortly  after 
deactivation  was  completed. 

These  costs,  together  with  the  incal- 
culable damage  that  would  be  done  to 
the  moral  and  readiness  of  the  troops 
of  the  7th  Division,  undermine  any 
possible  budgetary  sense  this  proposal 
might  make. 

I  would  again  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  for  their  excel- 
lent work  on  this  matter,  and  ask  my 
colleagues  again  to  join  me  in  reject- 
ing the  proposed  reductions  in  the  7th 
Division. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  praise  of  Committee  Chair- 
man Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  His  addition- 


al views  on  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  is  must  reading  for  anyone  who 
cares  about  our  Nation's  defense.  The 
influence  of  his  sound,  responsible 
thinking  on  the  defense  budget  is  evi- 
dent throughout  the  committee  report 
accompanying  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation. It  is  too  bad  he  did  not  have 
more  support  on  his  own  committee. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Chair- 
man AsDABBO's  views,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  excerpts: 

The  action  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
in  reducing  the  Defense  budget  by  (6.3  bil- 
lion is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
but  it  represents  only  a  portion  of  wasteful 
spending  found  within  the  budget  request 
that  should  have  been  eliminated.  After  ex- 
tensive debate  the  Subcommittee  declined 
to  make  further  cuts  in  marginal  programs 
at  this  time.  My  belief  is  that  we  could  have 
prudently  cut  (11.2  bUlion  without  harming 
necessary  military  programs  or  hindering 
national  security  in  any  way. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  defense  spending  on  the 
economy.  Money  which  goes  for  national  de- 
fense and  which  does  not  produce  any  mar- 
ketable goods  or  services  is  by  definition  in- 
flationary. Every  year  the  American  people 
pay  a  terrible  toll  because  of  economic  infla- 
tion. It  appears  that  they  will  be  required  to 
continue  to  do  so  at  least  for  as  long  as  the 
present  administration  is  in  office. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  much 
touted  increase  in  defense  spending  is  that 
many  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  an  increase  in  defense  spending  auto- 
matically provides  for  greater  national  secu- 
rity: but  it  does  not.  When  the  additional 
funds  are  spent  for  consultants,  cost  over- 
runs, obsolete  weapons,  and  wasteful  pro- 
curement policies,  and  procedures,  it  is  very- 
easy  to  spend  more  money  but  very  difficult 
to  obtain  any  additional  real  defense  capa- 
bility. As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  aU  year, 
the  huge  Increase  in  defense  spending  we 
are  asked  to  agree  to  does  not  provide  for 
any  major  increases  in  military  forces.  The 
increase,  and  it  is  a  large  one,  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo.  We  are  agreeing  to  pay  more  for  the 
people  we  have  and  to  pay  more  for  the 
equipment  we  purchase  and  the  supplies  we 
purchase,  but  we  do  not  get  significant  addi- 
tional combat  units  for  the  additional 
money  we  are  spending. 

The  waste  committed  against  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense are  many.  Only  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
military  services  and  the  Congress  can  hope 
to  cope  with  this  situation.  Unfortunately, 
when  an  atmosphere  is  created  in  which 
there  are  constant  outcries  for  more  and 
more  defense  spending,  the  atmosphere  is 
created  under  which  the  military  services 
are  given  no  incentive  to  become  more  effi- 
cient. 

When  more  money  is  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  than  the  Department 
can  adequately  cope  with,  we  can  expect 
nothing  but  bad  management  and  waste. 

Looking  at  the  huge  influence  Defense 
spending  has  on  our  nation's  economy  and 
the  huge  influence  Defense  spending  has  on 
our  law-making  bodies,  brings  to  mind  the 
admonition  of  former  President  Elisenhower 
in  his  farewell  address  to  beware  of  the 
undue  influence  of  the  military-industrial 
complex.  This  action  is  much  closer  to  a 
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faUure  of  civilian  control  of  the  military 
than  most  citizens  are  aware.  The  present 
Administration  has  almost  given  up  trying 
to  manager  the  military  services  and  has 
turned  over  that  management  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  military  themselves.* 

Let  me  add  one  comment  of  my  own. 
The  uncontrolled  spending  binge  on- 
going at  the  Pentagon  ridicules  White 
House  calls  for  eliminating  waste 
throughout  the  Government.  How  can 
we  ask  social  security  recipients  to 
tighten  their  belts  when  we  are  allow- 
ing defense  contractors  to  soak  the 
taxpayer  for  record  amounts?  It  is 
time  to  attack  waste  at  the  Pentagon. 
For  those  of  you  who  think  that  my 
comments  are  just  the  complaints  of 
someone  who  thinks  our  budget  prior- 
ities are  all  wrong,  I  urge  you  to  read 
David  Stockman's  comments  on  the 
same  subject  in  this  month's  Atlantic 
magazine.  As  Stockman  said: 

The  whole  question  is  blatant  inefficiency, 
poor  deployment  or  manpower,  contracting 
idiocy  .  .  .  Hell.  I  think  there's  a  kind  of 
swamp  of  $10  or  $20  to  $30  billion  worth  of 
waste  that  can  be  ferreted  out  if  you  really 
push  hard. 

I  opposed  the  Michel  recommittal 
motion  on  the  continuing  resolution 
because  it  did  not  include  a  5-percent 
cut  in  the  Defense  budget,  a  cut  which 
could  come  entirely  from  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  mismanagement.  I  intend 
to  offer  a  Michel-type  amendment  to 
this  bill  to  see  who  really  wants  to  cut 
the  budget.* 

•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
originally  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  delete  the  $1.9  mil- 
lion contained  in  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fimding  the  testing  of 
9  millimeter  handguns.  It  is  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  replace  the  current  mili- 
tary handguns— some  half  million 
weapons— with  new  9  millimeter  pis- 
tols at  a  cost  variously  estimated  be- 
tween $118  million  and  $236  million. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Investigations 
Subconunlttee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
DOD  handgun  proposal.  The  hearing 
convinced  members  that  converting  to 
9  millimeter  handguns  at  this  time, 
and  according  to  the  DOD  procure- 
ment plan,  would  not  be  prudent.  Our 
report  recommended  that  "the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  either  cancel  the  pro- 
posed procurement  or  at  least  defer  it 
indefinitely." 

The  subcommittee  arrived  at  the 
recommendation  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First,  it  found  that  the  need  for 
new  handguns  imiformly,  and  proper- 
ly, receives  a  very  low  priority  from 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  officials  as 
compared  with  the  urgent  require- 
ments for  other  weapons  such  as 
tanks,  ships,  and  aircraft.  Second,  the 
subcommittee  questioned  the  assump- 
tion that  the  handgun  proposal  will 


achieve  the  purposes  of  standardiza- 
tion. It  is  imlikely  that  combat  capa- 
bility will  be  increased  significantly,  if 
at  all.  And  we  are  certain  the  present 
cost  of  providing  military  sidearms  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease.  Finally, 
the  procurement  plan  is  flawed.  The 
period  allowed  for  industry  proposals 
was  so  brief  that  only  four  manufac- 
turers were  able  to  submit  handguns 
for  testing.  A  number  of  others  were 
interested.  Also,  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shortened  the  test- 
ing period  to  far  less  the  minimum 
time  deemed  adequate  by  the  Army. 

These  objections  suggest  Congress 
should  foreclose  any  further  action  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  acquir- 
ing 9  millimeter  handguns.  In  face, 
however,  the  initial  tests  of  the  four 
weapons  submitted  by  manufacturers 
are  nearing  completion.  Little  can  be 
done  to  avoid  the  expense.  Also,  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  agrees 
with  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  something  needs  to  be 
done  to  reduce  the  proliferation  of 
handguns  in  DOD. 

Consequently,  I  will  not  challenge 
the  funds  for  testing  the  9  millimeter 
handgun  in  the  bUl.  Instead,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  I 
have  agreed  to  request  jointly  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  prepare  a 
full  report  to  Congress  on  the  test  re- 
sults and  the  issues  surrounding  the 
proposed  handgun  acquistion.  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  alternatives,  before 
taking  further  action.  This  agreement 
will  afford  the  opportunity  for  full  de- 
liberation by  the  committees  before 
proceeding  on  the  handgtui  question.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
gressional service  is  full  of  frustra- 
tions. One  of  the  worst  is  trying  to 
make  sense  of,  and  ultimately  a  re- 
sponsible decision  on,  the  defense  ap- 
propriation. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  have  to  spend 
more  to  improve  our  defense.  The 
rapid  Soviet  buildup  makes  that  policy 
necessary.  It  is  less  clear  how  much  we 
have  to  spend,  or  whether  we  will 
spend  it  wisely. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  there  is 
about  as  much  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  du- 
plication, overlap,  et  cetera,  in  mili- 
tary spending  as  there  is  in  other  func- 
tions, but  we  have  found  nonessential 
spending  is  awfully  hard  to  find  in  any 
fimction. 

Since  the  effects  of  the  recession  on 
our  deficits  over  the  next  few  years 
have  become  better  known,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  has  begun  to  scrutinize 
the  defense  budget  more  closely.  If 
the  coalition  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense is  to  be  held  together,  the  people 
will  have  to  be  assured  that  its  budget 
receives  the  same  scrutiny  we  give  to 
every  other  function. 

By  the  tape  measure  this  bill  is 
huge.  It  is  up  $25  billion  over  last  year, 
or  about  15  percent.  The  conmiittee  al- 


ledges  it  is  $4.2  billion  uinder  the 
budget,  but  since  every  agency  and 
most  Members  are  their  own  score- 
keepers  at  least  this  Member  is  not  at 
all  certain  how  this  appropriation 
budget  authority  compares  with  the 
outlay  total  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  between  $11  billion  and 
$12  billion  under  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution in  budget  authority.  What  that 
means  in  actual  outlays  for  fiscal  1982 
will  not  be  known  until  next  Septem- 
ber, but  it  does  mean  that  the  commit- 
tee cut  the  budget  authority  by  about 
$4  billion  more  than  the  President 
proposed.  That  will  probably  translate 
into  an  outlay  cut  of  $1V^  billion  more 
than  the  President  requested. 

In  general.  I  believe  the  committee 
has  done  a  good  job  in  trying  to  make 
spending  reductions  without  canceling 
systems  or  wrecking  havoc.  Actually.  I 
favor  still  deeper  cuts  and  will  support 
additional  modest,  2  to  3  percent, 
across-the-board  cuts.  And  I  shall  vote 
against  efforts  to  increase  spending. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  not  support 
amendments  to  kiU  either  the  B-1 
bomber  or  the  MX.  In  the  case  of  MX, 
these  appropriations  cover  only  devel- 
opmental expenses,  not  actual  deploy- 
ment. I  am  not  wholly  convinced  on 
deployment,  but  I  do  think  we  must  go 
forward  with  development. 

I  am  even  less  certain  on  the  B-1. 
but  the  B-52's  have  aged  about  5  years 
since  I  last  voted  to  suspend  that  pro- 
gram. By  the  time  we  can  make  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  B-lB's  operational, 
the  B-52's  will  have  reached  an  age  of 
about  35  years  and  will  then  require 
modification  expense  nearly  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  new  B-lB's. 

Finally.  I  regard  the  President's  pro- 
posal today  for  mutual  elimination  of 
theater  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
and  reduction  of  strategic  weapons 
and  forces  as  a  very  important  part  of 
our  defense  policy.  Limitations  and  re- 
ductions should  be,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  keystones  of  our  overall  for- 
eign policy.  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
the  President  reemphasize  that  aspect 
of  his  policy  in  his  speech  today.  That 
statement,  that  challenge  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, gives  me  more  confidence  in  my 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  we  could  buy  a  strong  defense 
more  cheaply.  Until  we  can  be  assured 
of  adequate  defenseve  strength,  we 
win  have  to  support  expensive  bills 
like  this  one.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  efforts  to  make  specific  reduc- 
tions designed  to  eliminate  waste  and 
abuse  in  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past.  I  have 
shared  with  this  body  some  of  the 
many  opportunities  that  are  available 
to  reduce  unnecessary  defense  costs.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
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also  pointed  out  other  ways  to  combat 
waste  in  Pentagon  spending.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  crusade  against  squandered 
funds  and  mismanagement  has  met 
with  little  success  nor  official  sanction, 
the  excuse  often  being  that  Pentagon 
waste  is  easier  to  identify  than  elimi- 
nate. 

In  light  of  this  fact.  I  am  particular- 
ly heartened  by  the  actions  taken  by 
this  committee  to  foster  more  efficient 
defense  policies  and  to  eliminate 
wasteful  defense  expenditures.  Among 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  which  address  the  prob- 
lems of  massive  waste,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  an  increased  emphasis  on 
competition  for  defense  contracts,  a 
streamlining  of  supply  systems  and 
the  elimination  of  cost  overruns  in 
weapon  programs. 

Complementing  these  efforts  are 
provisions  in  H.R.  4995,  which  require 
more  efficient  personnel  policies  that 
will  save  an  estimated  $60  million  a 
year  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  also 
addresses  problems  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  consolidation  among  military 
base  support  activities  and  a  general 
absence  of  control  over  Crovemment- 
fumish  materials.  Upon  reviewing  the 
committee's  report,  it  was  also  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  now  studying  the  pro- 
curement policies  and  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  that 
Chairman  Aodabbo  has  contacted  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  com- 
mittee findings  regarding  the  exces- 
sive time  required  for  developing 
weapon  systems,  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive procedure  for  the  requisition  of 
nonstandard  and  nonstocked  itern^ 
and  the  fact  that  defense  contractors 
continue  to  pass  unallowable  overhead 
costs  on  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Added  to  these  efforts  to  trim 
wasteful  defense  dollars  is  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  appoint  for  the 
first  time  an  inspector  general  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  develop 
improved  auditing  procedures. 

All  of  these  actions  are  important 
steps  in  the  right  direction  and  are 
ones  which  I  endorse  wholeheartedly. 
Unfortunately,  however,  even  these 
gains  represent  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  potential  savings  that  are  possible. 
For  instance,  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Coalition  recently  reported  that  im- 
portant savings  could  be  realized  by 
eliminating  payments  to  reservists  and 
guardsmen  for  drills  they  did  not 
attend.  Millions  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  by  lowering  the  subsidy  given 
the  three  services  to  operate  the  Pen- 
tagon dining  rooms.  And.  by  prohibit- 
ing telegrams  for  routine  defense  re- 
lated messages,  $20  million  could  be 
achieved  in  fiscal  year  1982  alone. 

Most  recently,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  reported  that  there  are 
less  costly  ways  to  budget  and  provi- 
sion spare  parts  for  new  weapon  sys- 


tems and  that  faster  processing  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  personnel  securi- 
ty clearances  could  save  millions.  In 
addition,  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  has  consistently  demonstrated 
that  minor  improvements  in  the  way 
final  separation  payments  for  service 
members  are  processed  could  result  in 
significant  savings. 

Supplementing  these  reports,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  dozens  of  other  docu- 
mented instances  of  wasteful  or  exces- 
sive military  spending.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  wastes  committed  against 
the  American  taxpayer  in  the  name  of 
national  defense  are  many,  and  be- 
cause only  constant  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  can  hope  to  deal 
with  this  situation,  I  again  call  on  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  continue  in 
their  surveillance,  to  examine  closely 
the  suggestions  being  made  to  rectify 
these  abuses  and  to  continue  to  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  across- 
the-board  scrutiny  and  fiscal  pru- 
dence. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  once  again 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  advocating 
that  the  Nation's  defense  is  an  area  in 
which  to  take  chances.  Our  Armed 
Forces  must  be  able  to  meet  our  secu- 
rity needs  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  wiU- 
ing  to  begrudge  the  funds  required  to 
maintain  our  defenses  at  a  demonstra- 
tively safe  level.  However,  as  I  have 
stressed  many  times,  it  is  not  enough 
to  simply  throw  money  at  the  Defense 
Department  and  expect  our  military 
capabilities  to  improve.  It  is  not  how 
much  money  is  appropriated  but  how 
effectively  it  is  spent.  Therefore,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  Defense  Department 
can  demonstrate  that  it  can  manage 
its  funds  efficiently,  and  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  approve  major  reduc- 
tions in  all  other  areas  of  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  further  reductions  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill  are  appropriate.* 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLEI 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

MiLiTAHT  Personnel,  Army 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Army  on  active 
duty  (except  members  of  reserve  compo- 
nents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets;  $12,278,300,000. 


D  1430 


AMENDIfENT  OFTEXED  BY  MK.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  On 
page  2,  line  12,  in  Military  Personnel.  Army, 
strike  "$12,278,300,000".  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$12,288,300,000". 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  $10  million 
for  the  Army  at  this  point  for  recruit- 
ing and  another  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Dah  Daniel)  to  restore  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  in  Army  operations 
and  maintenance  for  a  total  of  $60  mil- 
lion to  provide  the  Army  with  the 
amount  of  recruiting  resources  it  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  legislation  and  it 
contains  some  excellent  steps  to  assist 
our  national  defense  program.  Howev- 
er, I  am  concerned  about  the  impact 
on  Army  recruiting,  which  has  been  a 
very  difficult  area.  My  amendment 
would  restore  all  the  funds  for  Army 
recruiting  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  worried 
about  the  reduction  of  the  whole  $110 
million  in  Department  of  Defense  re- 
cruiting fimds.  As  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers realize,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense conference  report  which  was 
passed  yesterday  continues  strict  qtial- 
ity  standards  on  enlistment  in  the 
military.  These  standards  require  the 
Army  to  enlist  at  least  65-percent  high 
school  graduates  and  no  more  than  25- 
percent  category  rv  personnel— those 
scoring  in  the  lowest  mental  category 
eligible  for  enlistment.  Further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Congress  has  imposed 
an  additional  standard  this  year  that 
bars  the  services  from  taking  any  per- 
sonnel who  are  non-high  school  gradu- 
ates and  also  score  in  category  IV  on 
the  enlistment  test. 

These  are  strict  standards  but  they 
are  also  minimally  acceptable  stand- 
ards. The  services  need  more  bright 
enlistees  to  man  the  increasingly  so- 
phisticated equipment  in  the  military 
today. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
completed  only  a  month  and  a  half 
ago— fiscal  year  1981— the  Army  did 
well  in  recruiting.  They  obtained  75- 
percent  male  high  school  graduates, 
although  still  enlisting  30  percent  of 
their  personnel  from  those  scoring  in 
category  IV.  However,  this  was  the 
first  year  in  the  past  three  the  Army 
has  done  well. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  all  of  the  services 
experienced  shortfalls  in  recruiting. 
The  shortfalls  were  24,000  overall, 
with  16.000  attributed  to  the  Army 
alone.  By  cutting  this  substantial 
amount  of  recruiting  fimds,  we  are  es- 
sentially slapping  the  Army  after  they 
have  finally  done  well. 
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I  must  say  that  I  share  the  Appro-  duction  of  $100  million,  but  in  careful-  position  for  our  side  as  well.  We  will 
priations    Committee    members'    con-  ly  reviewing  the  gentleman's  amend-  accept  the  amendment, 
cem  that  recuiting  is  expensive.  The  ment.  we  do  acknowledge  the  Army  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
administration  has  requested  to  spend  may  have  a  special  problem  and  ac-  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
almost  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  cordlngly  we  agree  to  the  amendment,  man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 
in  recruiting  and  advertising.  I  don't  Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
like  to  spend  that  amount  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
Chairman,  it  is  the  only  game  in  town  Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  read. 

unless  the  Members  are  prepared  to  man  from  Alabama.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

reinstitute  the  draft.  Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr.  army  Stock  Fund 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  Ap-  ChairmaJi.  we  accept  the  amendment  por  the  Army  stock  fund.  $163,300,000. 
propriations  Committee  proposed  a  re-  on  this  side.  „  .,  «.»v«,«uu. 
duction  of  $100  million  in  Department  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  0'°""on  and  Maintenance,  Navy 
of  Defense  recruting  funds  last  year,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle-  „£?L!!!^!?ff '♦h*'^  otherwise  provided  for. 
My  predecessor  as  subcommittee  man  from  Alabama  (Mr.  NichoiI).  SIT^AhfNav'/anTthe  MarT C™rS!^ 
chairman  of  the  Military  Personnel  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  authorized  by  law:  and  not  to  e^^e^ 
and  Compensation  Subcommittee,  Mr.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  $1,899,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
White  from  Texas,  proposed  an  read.  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
amendment  to  restore  these  funds.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  **^^  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
The  vote  in  favor  of  his  amendment  op»p»TTni.  »Kn  Mtrtrmin^  adu^  °'  •■***  Navy,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
was  390  to  13.  The  facts  indicate  that  ^  "''^""O''  and  maintenance,  army  j^^  certificate  cf  necessity  for  confidential 
the  Congress  was  correct  in  deciding  ^°^  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  military  purpases;  $19,258,970,000.  of  which 
to  oroJid^the  TiS^d^^St  yeS  fScS  "^^^^  .1°'"  /*»«  operation  and  mainte-  not  less  than  $646,500,000  shall  be  available 
M)  proviae  ine  lunos  lasi  year.  Kecruii  nance  of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law;  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  nron«>rtv 
ingwas  good  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  not  to  exceed  $5,400,000  can  be  used  for  Sti^:  Ao^S^at  of"^the  S 
The  Appropriations  Committee  is  emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  amount  of  this  appropriation  made  avail- 
basing  its  action  on  essentially  the  be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of  able  for  the  alteration,  overhaul,  and  repair 
same  rational  as  last  year.  They  argue  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  payments  of  naval  vessels,  not  more  than 
It  is  all  right  to  cut  money  this  year  ^ay  b«  "n^le  on  his  certificate  of  necessity  $2,800,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  per- 
because  unemployment  is  high.  I  l?*!  ,,„„*^°"„'°f""*l  5?"i.^*^^.  purposes;  formance  of  such  work  in  Navy  shipyards: 
would  say  to  them  that  while  the  con-  !ioH  «^  inn  l'»n  h^^-vJ^llhll  „Jw  ^S"  ^''^'^  ^«'^'--  That  not  less  than 
dition  of  the  economy  is  relevant,  it  ^^^Tr^ef^ll^^^^nvitlml^  $3.699'J00.0O0  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
reaUv  onlv  affects  the  number  of  non-  "*'"**"*"<^*  °^  ^^^  property  facilities.  available  only  for  regularly  scheduled  ship 
t^^  .^h^^iTCoH^ot^e^uv^Tr^jtL^!;  amendment  offered  by  mh.  dan  daniel  overhauls,  restricted  availabilities  and  ex- 
Sir?uS?res\S^are  avail^^^^  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  P^-es  associated  with  the  installation  of 
ponuniiies  wno  are  avauaoie.  yuamy  ,,  ampnrfmpnf  equipment,  improvements,  and  modifica- 
mdividuals  will  have  other  options.  ^rho^iorv  r«oH  qc  fnii««,.,-  "o^^  scheduled  to  be  accomplished  concur- 
If  the  Appropriations  Committee  re-  ^  "*^  ^..lers  reaa  as  loiiows.  rently  during  an  overhaul  or  restricted 
duction  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  serv-  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dan  Daniel:  availability  of  which  not  less  than 
lees— the  Army  in  particular— will  be  O"  P**^  7,  line  12,  strike  "14,788,712,000"  $24,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such  work 
forced  to  either  have  to  recruit  more  ^^  "^"^  "  "^"  thereof  "$15,019,062,000".  at  the  Ship  Repair  Facilities,  Guam:  Pmvid- 
low  quality  personnel  or  experience  re-  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  cd /urtAer  That  such  amounts  of  the  funds 
cruitlng  shortfalls.  The  Army  indi-  this  amendment  would  add  S^/,tHi^  ^o„Z  mi^^hf  „*i^  Inr^'^^r^''*^^ 
cates  the  proposed  reduction  wiU  $230,350,000  to  the  Army  operation  STavy°Syi?^  i?^un'^%7u2  lo 
result  in  an  estimated  loss  of  5.000  to  and  maintenance  appropriation  ^he  amount  of  work  placed  at  the  Ship 
7,000  high-quality  enlistees  and  an  through  program  Increases  of  $238  Repair  Facilities,  Guam,  funded  from  other 
overall  recruiting  shortfall  exceeding  million  with  offsetting  reductions  $7.7  sources:  Provided  further.  That  not  less 
12,000.  The  Navy  indicates  it  will  have  million  for  items  not  authorized.  than  $59,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
difficulties  also.  I  have  received  letters  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  payments  in  support  of  the  LEASAT  pro- 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De-  the  gentleman  yield?  ^^^.^  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
fense  for  Manpower,  the  Assistant  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  ^t<^  ^«no»«.  dated  January  5. 1981. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower,  gentleman  from  New  York.  amendment  offered  by  mr.  dan  daniel 
and  each  of  the  chiefs  of  the  uni-  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
formed  services  strongly  opposing  when  the  committee  had  the  matter  otter  an  amendment, 
these  proposed  cuts.  before  it  we  did  not  have  the  authori-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  recognize  these  services'  estimates  zation  bill.  We  have  fully  studied  It  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dan  Daniel: 

of  losses  at  this  time  are  only  guesses,  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  amend-  On  page  7.  line  25,  strike  "19,258,970,000" 

However,  the  Congress  would  be  play-  ment  at  this  point.  It  is  my  under-  ^^  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,345,000,000". 

ing  a  high-risk  game  if  it  approves  the  standing  that  the  amendment  will  pro-  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 

proposed  reduction.  The  stakes  are  the  vide  the  following:  this  amendment  is  similar  to  the  other 

continued  viability  of  the  All-Volun-  Thousands  °°^  except  it  applies  to  the  Navy  and 

teer  Force.  Recruiting  In  the  1980's,    Real  property  maintenance +108,000  't  would  add  $86  million  to  the  Navy 

everyone  agrees.  wiU  only  get  more    Training  support  (SQT+) !..!.!!!!!   +22,000  operations    and    maintenance    appro- 
difficult  as  the  population  declines.  National    Guard    Army    Reserve  priation  through  program  increases  of 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Commit-       equipment  offset +23,000  $90  million  and  offsetting  reductions 

tee  to  support  this  amendment  restor-    Foreign  national  indirect  hire +30,000  of  $4  million  in  items  not  authorized. 

ing  $60  million  of  the  amount  from    Commissaries +5,000  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

Department  of  Defense  recruiting  ac-    Recruiting +50,000  the  gentleman  yield? 

tivltles.  intelligence  and  communications...     -2,300  ^r.   DAN  DANIEL.   I   yield  to  the 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will    SSl^'^or          '=°"^«'^°" '^^  gentleman  from  New  York 

the  gentleman  yield?  "'°'*'"  ^°^ '^-^  Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  man  for  yielding, 
man  from  New  York.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  I  would  mention  again  that  the  com- 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  mittee  did  not  have  the  authorization 
committee  had  looked  at  an  increase  gentleman  from  Alabama.  before  us  when  we  marked  up  our  bill, 
of  over  $300  million  in  recruiting  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  We  have  since  looked  at  it  and  we 
advertising  and  had  made  a  slight  re-  Chairman,  the  chairman  speaks  the  have     looked     at     the     authorizing 
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amounts  and  fully  agree  with  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  amendment  will  provide  the 
following  changes: 

Thousands 

Real  property  maintenance +$40,800 

Berthing  barges +7,700 

Strategic  weapon  system  support...  +9.000 
Army/Reserve/National       Guard 

offset +  27.500 

CITA  administration „ -4,000 

Commissary +5,000 

Total <•....     $88,000 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  further  understand  that  this  action 
wiD  not  preclude  the  Navy  from  con- 
verting its  commissary  systems  em- 
ployees to  a  nonappropriated  fimd 
status. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  agree  on  this  side  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daw  Daniel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Oferatioh  and  Maintenance,  BCarine  Corps 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by 
law;  $1,169,240,000,  of  which  not  less  than 
$176,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAN  DANIEL 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dan  Daniel: 
On  page  9,  line  4,  strike  "1,169,240,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,184,540,000". 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  add  $15.3  mil- 
lion to  Marine  Corps  operation  and 
maintenance  appropriation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  did  not  have  the 
authorizing  legislation  before  it.  We 
have  studied  the  question  and  agree 
with  the  amendment.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  would 
add  funds  for:  Real  property  mainte- 
nance. $13.7  mUlion;  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  offset,  $1.6  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  agree  on  this  side. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  return  to  the  Air  Force  sec- 
tion. I  did  not  hear  the  Clerk  read  and 
I  have  an  amendment  on  page  10.  line 
2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
reread  the  section. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  section. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense 
Agencies 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  as  authorized  by  law; 
$4,941,470,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$5,812,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies  and 
extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended  on 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes:  Provided  further.  That 
not  less  than  $72,400,000  of  the  total 
amount  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty facilities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFDIED  BY  MR.  DAN  DANIEL 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dan  Daniel: 
On  page  10,  line  2,  strike  "4,941,470,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "4,949,470,000". 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  add  $8  million 
to  the  Defense  agencies  operations 
and  maintenance  appropriation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  the  committee  did  not  have  the 
authorizing  level  before  us.  We  agree 
with  the  amendment  which  will  re- 
store the  $8  million  reduction  to  offset 
Army  Reserve  and  Guard  equipment 
add-ons. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  We 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Operation  and  Maintehance,  Air  Force 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by 
law;  and  not  to  exceed  $4,091,000  can  be 
used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 


authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  payments  may  be  made  on  his  certifi- 
cate of  nece5wjty  for  confidential  military 
purposes;  $15,895,276,000,  of  which  not  less 
than  $46,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  installation  of  modification  kits  into 
KC-135  aircraft,  and  not  less  than 
$1,000,300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  DAN  DANIEL 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dan  Daniel: 
On  page  9,  line  16.  strike  '15.895.276.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "15,978.376,000". 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  add  $83.1  mil- 
lion to  the  Air  Force  operations  and 
maintenance  appropriation  through 
program  increases  of  $92.8  million  and 
offsetting  reductions  of  $9.7  million 
for  items  not  authorized. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  we  did  not  have  the  authorizing 
figiires  before  us  and  we  agree  with 
the  amendment  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  funds  will  be  provided  for 
following  items: 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Chemical  warfare  equipment +4.500 

Real  property  maintenance +47,000 

Army /National  Guard  equipment 

offset +  23,400 

Commissaries +  5,000 

Korean  Won + 12.900 

HARM  depot  maintenance -600 

Combat  rescue -5,000 

SAC  projection  force -3,900 

Veterinary  position  conversions -200 

Total $83,000 

Mr.  EDWAREMS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
we  are  on  this  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  any  member 
of  the  committee  or  a  sponsor. 

Up  to  this  point  these  amendments 
are  moving  so  fast  without  debate. 
How  many  millions  of  dollars  have  we 
added  to  this  appropriation  bill  up  to 
this  point  if  this  amendment  is  also 
adopted? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  with  these 
total  amendments,  agreeing  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  they  would 
amount  to  around  $390  million. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  $400  million  without 
any  debate  at  all? 

I  think  we  ought  to  slow  down  and  I 
think  attempt  to  discuss  these  amend- 
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ments  a  little  more  accurately  so 
people  on  the  floor  understand  these 
amendments. 

We  were  asked  to  participate  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  negative  or  coimter- 
productive.  There  are  some  bigger 
amendments  yet  to  come  that  will 
probably  have  protracted  debate,  but  I 
think  we  are  just  moving  too  fast  and 
we  ought  to  be  more  cautious. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  fully  agree.  There 
normally  would  be  general  debate  on 
them,  but  the  matters  under  the  titles 
have  been  discussed  and  these  are  ad- 
justments which  will  cause  the  bi'il  to 
more  closely  conform  with  the  auchor- 
izing  bill.  When  we  had  this  bill  before 
us,  we  did  not  have  the  authorization 
details  fig\ires  before  us  and  so  many 
of  those  matters  have  now  been  cor- 
rected to  meet  those. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  apologize  for  the  manner  in 
which  these  amendments  have  been 
presented,  but  they  were  just  handed 
to  me  30  seconds  before  I  came  to  the 
well.  We  have  been  trjing  to  reconcile 
the  figures  since  early  this  morning. 
We  have  just  gotten  them  perfected. 
Mr.  AooABBO  expressed  the  problems 
earlier.  This  is  the  third  bill  we  have 
worked  with  this  year.  It  has  been  ter- 
ribly frustrating.  Again,  I  apologize  to 
the  House  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  presented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  correct  the  Record. 

On  page  7,  line  25,  strike 
"19,258,970,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "19.345,000.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  will  object  until  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  doing. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
We  have  an  error  in  the  figures. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  reserving  the  right  to 
object  because  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  has  happened  was  the  amend- 
ment that  was  sent  up  to  the  desk  I 
wouJd  have  loved  because  it  provided 
$19  million  instead  of  $19  plus  billion. 

It  is  adding  three  zeros  which  the 
gentleman  left  off  the  original  amend- 
ment. That  is  how  the  Defense  De- 
partment works. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Just  another 
case  of  inefficiency. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
ask  the  Chair,  do  we  have  these  num- 
bers recorded  right? 


Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  think  we  do 
now.  if  not  I  will  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel)  will 
restate  his  request. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  7.  line  25. 
strike  "19,258,970,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "19.345,000,000". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1445 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Missile  PRocintEifKNT,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  equipment,  including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor,  specialized  equip- 
ment and  training  devices;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  for 
the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and 
interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
and  other  exjienses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes;  $2,131,200,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  Septemlser  30, 
1984. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  AOOABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  Page 
16,  line  1,  strike  out  "$2,131,200,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,912,300,000". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
always  astonished  that  whenever  an 
appropriation  bill  comes  up  something 
dramatic  happens.  Today  we  heard  a 
very  dramatic  and  a  very  forceful 
speech  by  President  Reagan  which  I 
fully  agree  with  and  support.  He  dis- 
cussed the  Pershing  II  missile  and  my 
amendment  deletes  procurement 
funds  for  the  Pershing  II  missile.  So, 
it  would  appear  that  I  am  trying  to  un- 
dercut the  President's  effort,  but  actu- 
ally we  are  not.  What  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  bring  some  semblance  or  reason 
to  procurements  by  the  military. 

We  are  being  asked  to  procure  a  mis- 
sile for  which  development  is  far  from 
complete.  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Army  intends  to  make  a  production 
decision  based  on  only  two  test  flights. 
And  both  of  those  flights  will  be  over 
water.  I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
production  decision  will  be  made  15 
months  before  development   is  com- 


pleted. What  happens  when  procure- 
ment is  made  before  completion  of  de- 
velopment? We,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  military,  our  national  secu- 
rity, have  to  pay.  because  if  there  are 
any  changes,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, they  become  amendments  to  the 
contract  which  cost  extra.  That  is 
where  you  get  overruns  and  delays. 

So  what  I  am  urging  my  colleagues 
to  do  today  is  to  cut  out  this  procure- 
ment money.  It  is  premature.  We  have 
money  in  the  bill  for  the  research  and 
development.  We  continue  that.  We 
give  the  administration.  DOD.  every 
bargaining  chip  it  needs,  because  if 
the  Russians  agree  to  take  out  their 
missiles  and  we  do  not  put  the  Per- 
shing II  into  Europe,  the  R.  &  D.  can 
be  stopped.  The  R.  &  D.  is  important, 
but  the  procurement  of  a  missile 
which  has  not  been  tested  is  just  a 
waste  of  funds. 

We  heard  our  good  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  say  that  this  is  the  step  in 
the  process  we  have  been  investigat- 
ing. This  is  the  waste.  This  is  the 
money  that  goes  into  unobligated  bal- 
ances and  is  available  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  use  as  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  in  no  way  under- 
cuts the  President's  program  for  dis- 
cussions on  arms  limitation.  This  just 
imposes  a  semblance  of  proper  man- 
agement, proper  procurement  prac- 
tices, into  the  military.  They  should 
not  be  buying  a  missile  until  they  are 
certain  it  will  work. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
The  gentleman  said  that  he  felt  that 
he  might  be  perceived  as  undercutting 
the  President's  efforts.  I  certainly  per- 
ceive it  that  way. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  real  slap  in  the 
face  if  we  are  to  have  bargaining 
chips,  if  we  indicate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  if  we  do  not  get  some  nego- 
tiations, of  we  do  not  have  some 
progress  in  trying  to  reduce  this,  that 
we  will  continue  to  procure  this  kind 
of  thing. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Well.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer  the  gentlewoman. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  We  do  not 
fool  the  Russians.  They  know  our  ca- 
pabilities and  when  we  are  procuring  a 
weapon  we  are  not  sure  it  works,  they 
know  that;  but  what  they  are  con- 
cerned with  is  if  we  are  going  forward 
with  R.  &  D..  putting  all  the  needed 
funds  into  R.  &  D.  to  insure  that  when 
this  missile  does  finally  reach  procure- 
ment stage,  it  will  be  ready  for  produc- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  propose  to  stop 
the  Pershing  II  program.  That  can  be 
stopped  in  the  strategic  armaments 
talks.  What  we  are  stopping  are  the 
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waste  and  the  overruns  by  procuring 
before  development  is  completed.  That 
Is  all  my  amendment  does.  It  cuts  out 
the  procurement  money.  The  research 
and  development  money  remains  in 
the  bill. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Well,  why  was  the 
money  put  in  there  initially  in  the 
committee  markup? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  subcommittee  to  strike  it. 
I  was  outvoted  by  the  committee  and 
that  is  why  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  So  the  majority  of  the 
committee  at  the  hearings  felt  that  it 
was  important. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  On  the  basis  of  its 
being  a  bargaining  chip.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  bargaining  chip. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  much  of 
what  the  chairman  says  is  true.  We 
deal  with  concurrency  problems  con- 
stantly on  onr  committee;  that  is. 
spending  money  for  procurement  at 
the  same  time  we  spend  money  for  R. 
&  D.  Obviously,  that  is  a  continuing 
ongoing  problem.  That  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  in  procurement  we 
never  have  concurrency.  We  have  a  lot 
of  it. 

We  talked  earlier  during  general 
debate  about  the  fact  that  the  Carter 
budget  had  come  in  at  one  level  and 
President  Reagan  had  changed  that  in 
March  and  again  later  in  the  year  and 
finally  in  September  we  had  another 
budget  that  we  had  to  deal  with  for 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

One  thing  that  has  been  certain  and 
tried  and  true  throughout  this  whole 
process  is  that  on  the  Pershing  II.  the 
Carter  budget  for  the  Pershing  II  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.  and  for  missile  procure- 
ment and  spares  has  been  kept  intact 
by  President  Reagan  aU  though  his 
proposals;  so  we  came  to  our  markup 
with  a  imified  Carter-Reagan  ap- 
proach to  the  need  for  the  Pershing 
II. 

Now,  I  would  argue  as  I  did  earlier 
during  general  debate  that  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  to  move  forward,  to  be 
perceived  as  moving  forward,  to  do  the 
thing  that  is  necessary  to  put  the 
chips  on  the  table,  this  is  that  time 
with  the  President's  approach  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  going  to  conference 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  November 
30. 

We  simply  cannot  let  him  go  to  that 
first  session,  or  his  representative  go 
to  that  first  session  appearing  in  any 
way  to  be  weakened  in  his  position. 

I  would  have  to  argue  to  support 
this  amendment  would,  in  fact, 
weaken  that  position. 

This  missile  is  on  schedule.  It  is  on 
budget.  The  IOC  for  it,  that  is  to  say 


the  time  we  will  first  have  some  of  the 
missiles  available  for  use  is  December 
1983.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
it  will  not  meet  the  dates  and  sched- 
ules and  dollar  figures  called  for. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
Members  will  not  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  support 
the  gentleman's  position,  because  the 
House  conference  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  was  approved  here  yes- 
terday, overwhelmingly  supported  the 
production  of  the  Pershing  II  missile. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  that  if  we  were  to  knock  it  out 
now,  the  Soviet  Union  would  say  that 
we  were  not  really  sincere  in  our  ef- 
forts at  going  into  disarmament  dis- 
cussions in  Geneva  to  withdraw  the 
Pershing  II  in  the  event  the  Russians 
were  to  withdraw  their  SS-20's. 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Kir.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  contemplated 
introducing  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
curement title  of  this  bill  but  I  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  propitious  time.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  is  necessary  to  take 
some  time  discussing  procurement  for 
air  lift  requirements  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  report  language  that  accompa- 
nies the  bill  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time  on  page  229  states  in  part 
that  the  conunittee  included  no  funds 
in  the  R.D.T.  &  E.  account  for  the  CX 
aircraft,  which  the  Air  Force  had 
planned  on  being  a  future  strategic 
wide-bodied  air  lift  aircraft. 

In  this  section,  the  procurement 
title.  $50  million  is  included  for  pro- 
curement of  wide-bodied  aircraft.  It  is 
timely  that  I  speak  on  this  subject  at 
this  point,  because  the  chairman  has 
just  suggested  that  it  is  foolhardy  to 
procure  something  that  does  exist  and 
has  not  made  it  through  Research  and 
Development. 

The  report  language  from  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  examples  of  existing  wide- 
bodied  aircraft  for  air  lift  are  C-5's. 
KC-lO's.  and  the  747.  Now.  I  have  no 
argument  with  the  KC-lO's  and  747's. 
In  fact,  they  are  existing,  flying,  com- 
mercial aircraft,  but  they  do  share  one 
drawback  and  that  is  that  they  cannot 
carry  the  size  cargo  needed  to  be  car- 
ried for  military  airlift  and  they  are, 
therefore  out  of  the  competition 
before  they  even  get  in. 

That  brings  us  to  the  C-5.  I  would 
submit  to  the  house  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  takes  it  more  serious- 


ly. The  simple  fact  is  that  no  resusci- 
tation of  the  C-5  aircraft  can  make  it 
an  existing  aircraft  for  airlift.  That  is 
totally  without  comjnonsense  and 
truth  and  fact. 

The  fact  is  that  the  C-5  aircraft  has 
to  have  its  wings  taken  off  and  rebuilt 
now. 

The  fact  is  that  no  C-5's  have  been 
built  for  9  years  and  that  there  is  no 
line  open. 

The  fact  is  that  the  C-5  aircraft  re- 
quires twice  the  man-hours  for  main- 
tenance. 

The  fact  is  that  this  language  in  the 
report  should  be  removed  by  the 
Senate  and  I  indeed  hope  it  is.  It 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  life  cycle  costs  under 
warranty  and  guarantee  by  the  CX 
competition  winners  are  at>out  half 
the  cost  in  man-hours  and  half  the 
time  for  maintenance;  and  for  cost 
over  the  life  of  the  program  the  cost 
of  CX  would  be  substantially  less. 

Again,  I  state— the  CX  (C17)  tech- 
nology has  been  flying  in  test  and  de- 
velopment in  the  form  of  YC14  and 
YC15  and  is,  therefore  ready  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  concur  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  said  and  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  providing 
this  House  with  these  compelling  facts 
infavorof  theCX(C17). 

I  wonder  if  there  is  not  some  way  to 
do  what  the  gentleman  wants  done.  If 
the  gentleman  proposes  an  amend- 
ment, I  for  one  would  certainly  sup- 
port it,  because  it  is  the  only  common- 
sense  approach. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  think  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
taken  care  of  on  the  Senate  side,  but  I 
think  this  is  preliminary  to  the  argu- 
ment that  will  take  place  at  the  con- 
ference and  post-conference  debate. 

I  certainly  thank  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause it  is  important,  it  is  vital  that  we 
do  have  air  lift  and  that  to  try  to 
revive  a  dead  bird  "just  ain't  good 
sense." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Procurement  op  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles.  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  modification  of  weapons  and 
traclted  combat  vehicles,  equipment,  includ- 
ing ordnance,  spare  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  specialized  equipment  and  training 
devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, without  regard  to  section  4774,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prosecut- 
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ed  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as  re- 
quired by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  and  procurement  and  installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants:  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses  nec- 
enary  for  the  foregoing  purposes; 
$3,806,200,000.  of  which  $1,900,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  continued  testing  and 
evaluation  of  9  mm  handguns  without 
delay,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30. 1984. 

AMKHSIIKirT  OITERZD  BT  MR.  STRATTOR 

Btfr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  tit.  Stratton:  On 
page  16.  line  18.  strike  "$3,808,200,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,818,200,000". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  another  one  of  these  amend- 
ments that  is  being  offered  to  bring 
the  appropriation  bill  into  line  with 
the  authorization  legislation  which 
was  approved  on  yesterday.  It  would 
simply  add  $12  million  to  the  Army 
weapon  and  track  combat  vehicle  ap- 
propriation to  complete  the  expansion 
of  production  facilities  for  infrared  de- 
tectors. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  critical 
shortfall  in  the  production  capacity 
for  these  detectors  which  are  used  in 
virtually  aU  thermal  imaging  sensors. 

In  other  words,  it  is  important  to 
supply  a  night  vision  capability  to 
these  tracked  combat  vehicles. 

I  lu^e  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EHDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

D  1500 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

POIIfT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Did  I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment had  been  accepted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
put  the  question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  a  motion  to 
strike  the  last  word  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Even  while  an 
amendment  is  pending,  the  gentleman 
may  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  discuss  thes^ 
various  appropriation  matters  relating  ' 
to  procurement  of  weapons  and  weap- 
ons systems,  I  think  it  is  worthwhile 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
logic  of  what  we  are  doing.  There  is  a 


tendency  in  this  body  to  behave  as  if 
there  were  something  different  when 
we  are  expending  bilUons  upon  billions 
of  dollars  for  military  purposes  than 
when  we  are  expending  or  cutting 
back  the  expenditure  of  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  as  if  we  were  subjected  to  an  ex- 
treme case  of  schizophrenia,  that 
budget  deficits,  for  example,  coimted 
only  when  the  moneys  were  spent  for 
domestic  purposes,  for  the  well  being 
of  children  and  older  people  and  gen- 
erally to  improve  life  for  people,  but 
that  budget  deficits  did  not  matter, 
when  we  are  making  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Now,  a  case  in  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  debate  that  we  just  had  when 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  at- 
tempted to  delete  procurement  funds 
for  the  ground  laimched  cruise  missile 
and  the  Pershing  II  missile. 

It  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  AoDABBO)  was  saying  was  that  we 
are  appropriating  billions  of  dollars  to 
procure  weapons  systems,  theater  nu- 
clear missiles,  on  which  the  research 
had  not  yet  been  completed.  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  telling  elderly 
and  indigent  people  who  needed  medi- 
cal attention  in  this  country  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  medical 
costs,  we  are  willing  to  expand  over  $4 
billion  to  purchase  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles, even  though  the  research  on 
them  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

We  are  talking  in  the  context  of  a 
situation  where  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  his  great  credit,  took 
to  the  air  waves  today  to  let  the  world 
know  that  we,  the  United  States  of 
America,  were  offering  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  basis  of 
their  removing  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  currently  are  aimed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  European  capitals 
and  land  masses  and  people,  in  return 
for  our  not  deploying  our  own  theater 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  goes  on  the  air  to 
do  that,  what  are  we  doing  in  this 
body?  We  are  undercutting  the  very 
premise  on  which  he  makes  that  pro- 
posal, because  as  far  as  the  Russians 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  the  Europeans 
are  concerned,  indeed  as  far  as  a  great 
many  of  the  American  people  them- 
selves are  concerned,  you  cannot  on 
the  one  hand  talk  about  negotiating 
down  to  the  zero  option  of  not  having 
any  theater  nuclear  weapons  at  all  in 
Europe,  or  aimed  at  or  from  Europe, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  eagerly  move 
forward  to  expend  billions  of  dollars 
for  those  very  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons upon  which  the  research  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  want 
to  be  credible  to  the  American  people, 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  Europeans 


who  are  marching  through  their  cap- 
itals and  their  countrysides,  concerned 
that  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent and  some  others  high  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  been  saying,  we 
seem  to  be  ready  and  willing  perhaps 
to  fight  a  nuclear  war  down  to  the  last 
European.  Our  prime  concern  must  be 
to  bring  this  mad  nuclear  arms  race  to 
a  halt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wnss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Bir.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  be  giving  up  precious  little  if  we 
were  to  decide  not  to  expend  the 
moneys  for  weapons  systems  such  as 
the  Pershing  and  the  groimd-launched 
cruise  missiles  on  which  the  research 
has  not  even  been  completed.  In  es- 
sence we  would  be  giving  away  noth- 
ing. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion  the  way  that  we 
can  genuinely  demonstrate  good  faith, 
not  be  pretending  that  by  throwing  all 
our  chips  on  the  table,  by  having  one 
grand,  massive  poker  game,  that  we 
will  constructively  decide  the  fate  of 
civilization.  I  am  afraid  if  that  is  what 
we  are  planning  we  are  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  going  to  be  playing  for  the 
pot,  and  the  pot  is  humanity.  My  col- 
leagues, there  will  be  no  winners  in 
that  poker  game. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments that  our  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  has  just  made,  and 
his  comments  about  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  today.  But  I  would  like  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  today  that  he  might  find 
very  interesting.  As  Members  know, 
the  Soviets  need  a  little  bit  of  incen- 
tive to  go  to  the  bargaining  table  to 
undo  something  that  they  have  al- 
ready done.  The  gentleman  should  not 
overlook  the  fact,  as  President  Reagan 
spelled  out  very  dramatically  today. 

During  the  past  6  years,  while  the  United 
States  deployed  no  new  Intermediate  range 
missiles  and  withdrew  1,000  nuclear  war- 
heads from  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ployed 750  warheads  on  mobile,  accurate 
ballistic  missiles. 

The  point  that  the  President  has 
made  very  well  is,  that  without  some 
incentives,  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to 
stop  their  buildup.  We  have  to  give 
them  some  incentive.  Now  here,  in 
that  period  of  the  past  6  years,  we  did 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting.  Uni- 
laterally we  withdrew,  we  stood  down 
certain  forces,  but  the  Soviets  did  not 
respond  in  kind.  To  the  contrary,  the 
Soviets  responded  with  a  dramatic 
buildup.  I  think  the  gentleman  ought 
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to  pay  close  attention  to  the  facts  of 
history. 

ISx.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
1974  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  concerned  with  the  great  profu- 
sion of  handgun  types  in  the  Inventory 
of  U.S.  Military  Forces  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  Currently,  there  are  25  differ- 
ent handguns  being  used  and  main- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Because  of  the  several  types  of  ammu- 
nition which  are  required  for  various 
purposes,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee was  asked  in  1978  to  provide  funds 
for  125  different  kinds  of  sidearm  am- 
munition. The  problems  with  provid- 
ing spare  parts  for  an  aging  and  frag- 
mented inventory  of  handguns  are 
considerable  as  well.  In  addition,  the 
current  .45  caliber  semiautomatic 
pistol  is  unsuitable  for  use  by  left- 
handed  personnel,  and  because  of  its 
weight  and  recoil  characteristics,  by 
female  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  standard- 
ize weapons  among  the  U.S.  military 
branches  and  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  standardization 
among  the  NATO  nations  in  terms  of 
ammunition. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Defense 
Department  has  for  years  been  plan- 
ning to  procure  a  new  9  millimeter 
handgvm.  In  fact,  in  June  1981  the 
Army,  acting  as  the  lead  agency  for 
the  military  departments  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  solicited  proposals  for  a 
weapon  which  would  achieve  standard- 
ization within  U.S.  forces  and  compat- 
ibility with  our  NATO  allies.  A 
number  of  manufacturers  have  sub- 
mitted test  weapons,  and  the  period 
for  submission  has  been  extended 
three  times  at  the  urging  of  various  in- 
terested manufacturers. 

At  present,  the  Army  is  engaged  in 
testing  and  evaluating  the  weapons 
which  have  been  submitted.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  weapon  will  be  made  in  Janu- 
ary 1982.  To  insure  that  the  testing 
and  evaluation  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  the  most 
cost-effective  solution,  to  the  current 
handgtm  problem,  the  committee  has 
provided  $1.9  million  for  the  continued 
testing  and  evaluation  of  the  9  milli- 
meter handgun.  The  bill  provides  no 
funds  for  procurement. 

The  question  of  handgun  standardi- 
zation and  NATO  compatibility  has 
been  studied  extensively  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Among  the  solutions 
considered  by  the  Department  was  the 
retrofitting  of  existing  .45  caliber  arms 
with  9  millimeter  barrels,  new  slides, 
magazines,  extractors,  ejectors,  and 
slide  stops.  Each  of  these  high  toler- 
ance parts  would  be  fitted  to  an  old, 
worn  handgun  frame.  The  newest  of 
our  .45  caliber  handgims  is  36  years 


old.  The  problems  of  hand  assembling 
new  parts  mixed  with  old  frames  are 
considerable.  Retrofitting  would  not 
provide  military  personnel  with  a 
modem,  safe,  reliable  weapon  capable 
of  ambidextrous  operation.  The  modi- 
fication of  existing  handguns  to  meet 
the  need  for  a  9  millimeter  standard 
handgun  has  been  considered  careful- 
ly and  wisely  rejected. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
been  concerned  about  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  our  handgun  inventory 
for  years.  For  these  reasons,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Defense 
Department  be  allowed  to  continue 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  the  XM- 
9,  9  millimeter  handgun.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  bill  contains  no 
funds  for  procurement  of  the  weapon, 
and  that  the  decision  to  acquire  a  9 
millimeter  handgim  will  be  subject  to 
specific  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions in  future  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SHIPBUILDIlfG  AMD  CONVKRSIOH,  NaVT 

<iifCLUDn(G  transfer  of  funds  I 
Tot  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law,  including  armor  and  ar- 
mament thereof,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  and  installation 
thereof  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  equipment  layaway;  procurement  of 
critical,  long  leadtlme  components  and  de- 
signs for  vessels  to  be  constructed  or  con- 
verted in  the  future:  and  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants,  including  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  follows: 
for  the  Trident  submarine  program. 
$230,700,000:  for  the  CW  aircraft  carrier 
program.  $475,000,000:  for  the  SSN-688 
nuclear  attack  submarine  program, 
$1,167,000,000;  for  the  reactivation  of  the 
U.S.S.  New  Jersey,  $237,000,000;  for  the  re- 
activation of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  $88,000,000; 
for  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  extension 
program.  $81,000,000;  for  the  CXj-47  AEGIS 
cruiser  program.  $2,929,300,000;  for  the 
LSD-41  landing  ship  dock  program, 
$301,000,000;  for  the  FPG  guided  missile 
frigate  program,  $926,100,000;  for  the  MCM 
mine  countermeasures  ship  program, 
$99,700,000:  for  the  T-AO  fleet  oUer  ship 
program,  $200,000,000;  for  the  T-AGOS 
SURTASS  ship  program,  $156,500,000;  for 
the  ARS  salvage  ship  program,  $135,500,000; 
for  the  T-AKRX  fast  logistics  ship  pro- 
gram, $184,000,000;  for  the  T-AFS  Lyness 
conversion  program,  $37,000,000;  for  craft, 
outfitting,  post  delivery,  cost  growth,  and 
escalation  on  prior  year  programs, 
$538,700,000:  and  In  addition,  $73,100,000  of 
which  $15,100,000  shall  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  "Trident  submarine  program" 
of  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 
1979/1983".  and  $58,000,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  "maritime  preposltlon- 
ing  ship  programs"  of  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy,  1981/1985":  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  amounts,  as  follows:  $12,0(M),000 
for  inflation  offsets:  $13,700,000  for  consult- 
ant, studies  and  analyses;  and  $11,900,000 


for  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  equipment 
transfer  in  all:  $7,748,900,000.  and  In  addi- 
tion. $73,100,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer, 
to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  provided  for  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed in  shipyaids  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  expended  in  foreign  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  major  components  of 
the  hull  or  superstructure  of  such  vessel: 
Prxrvided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  provided  shall  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

AMZNOMZNT  OrPZRZD  BT  MR.  BENHlir 

Mr.    BENNETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Banaaxi.  On 
page  20.  line  7.  strike  "$1,167,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,351,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  21.  strike  "$538,700,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$754,700,000". 

On  page  21.  line  5,  strike  "$7,748,900,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,148,900,000". 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  shipbuilding  by  $400  mil- 
lion, to  a  new  total  of  $8,148.9  million. 
Even  with  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  appropriation  for  ships 
would  be  below  the  President's  revised 
budget  figures  and  below  the  author- 
ized level. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
made  reductions  in  16  different  line 
items  in  the  shipbuilding  account.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  add 
fimds  for  only  two  items  and  would 
leave  unchanged  most  of  the  adjust- 
ments made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  amendment  would  provide  the 
funds  to  produce  tliree  SSN-688  nucle- 
ar-powered attack  submarines  per  year 
in  1983  and  1984  and  would  restore  an 
unspecified  reduction  that  could  oth- 
erwise preclude  the  construction  of 
one  or  more  ships  included  in  the  bill. 

A  minimum  of  three  SSN-688  sub- 
marines should  be  built  each  year  to 
maintain  current  submarine  force 
levels.  Additional  submarines  will  have 
to  be  built  if  we  are  to  increase  current 
forces.  The  funds  in  the  bUl  before  us 
would  only  support  the  production  of 
two  submarines  in  1983  and  one  in 
1984.  The  amendment  would  add  $184 
million  for  the  procurement  of  long 
leadtime  nuclear  components  for  three 
SSN-688  submarines  in  1983  and  1984. 

The  amendment  would  also  restore 
$216  million  identified  as  a  general  re- 
duction in  the  report  accompanying 
the  appropriations  bill.  The  effect  of 
this  reduction,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
will  be  to  prevent  the  construction  of 
one  or  more  ships  for  which  fimds  are 
appropriated  in  this  bill.  While  the 
Appropriations  Committee  suggests 
that  project  managers  growth  reserves 
can  be  reduced,  recent  experience  with 
shipbuilding  has  shown  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  estimates  that  are  too  high, 
but  rather  estimates  that  are  too  low. 
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I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  leaves  untouched  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  recommend- 
ed changes  of  the  appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  would  result  in  a  ship- 
building program  that  is  below  both 
the  President's  budget  and  the  author- 
ization level— which  the  House  passed 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  a  response.  I  under- 
stand he  is  agreeable  to  this. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Again,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
the  committee  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  authorizing  legislation.  We 
have  reviewed  the  amendment  and 
would  agree  with  the  gentlemen's 
amendment  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Two  weeks  ago,  during  debate  on  my 
bill  to  require  that  naval  vessels  be 
built  in  this  coimtry,  I  noted  that  21 
of  our  Nation's  shipyards  have  closed 
in  the  past  5  years,  leaving  only  26  in 
the  active  base.  This  serious  decline  in 
a  vital  national  security  industrial 
base  must  be  reversed.  Even  with  the 
President's  accelerated  shipbuilding 
program,  it  is  expected  that  some 
30,000  shipyard  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs  in  the  years  ahead,  due  to  the 
lack  of  other  new  orders. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  by  placing 
emphasis  on  shipbuilding  at  a  time 
when  it  is  sorely  needed. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment, 
which,  if  approved,  will  still  be  below 
the  President's  October  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note 
at  this  point  that  as  originally  offered, 
this  amendment  would  have  also  in- 
cluded $100  million  in  long-lead  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  10th  Trident 
submarine. 

I  regret  that  these  fimds  were  delet- 
ed from  the  bUl,  and  I  shall  urge  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
recede  to  the  other  body  should  these 
funds  remain  in  their  version  of  this 
bill,  as  is  expected.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Trident  program  represents  the  only 
technologically  superior  leg  of  our 
strategic  triad  which  is  in  production 
and,  as  of  last  week,  on  station.  The 
need  for  a  further  installment  of  long- 
lead  funds  results  from  the  failure  to 


fully  authorize  the  10th  Trident  as  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  To  fail  to  supply 
these  funds  will  result  in  possible  de- 
livery delays  of  7  months  each  for  the 
10th  and  Uth  Trident.  It  could  result 
in  loss  of  jobs  and  further— if  tempo- 
rary—erosion in  our  defense  industrial 
base.  Furthermore,  delays  will  only 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  in  the  long 
run. 

The  heart  of  the  President's  strate- 
gic program  is  the  assurance  that  its 
components  be  both  endurable  and 
survivable,  and  the  Trident  is  the  su- 
perlative in  each  of  these  areas.  I  shall 
urge  the  conferees  to  recognize  these 
facts  and  support  inclusion  of  these 
funds  in  the  conference  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Benwett). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OTHKR  PROCURKlfKHT,  NAVT 

For  procurement,  production,  and  mod- 
ernization of  support  equipment  and  materi- 
als not  otherwise  provided  for,  Navy  ord- 
nance and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  for 
new  aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  author- 
ized for  conversion);  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  three  hundred  and  four  passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only;  expan- 
sion of  public  and  private  plants,  including 
the  land  necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants:  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway: 
$3,692,177,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1984. 

AMENDHEMT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKS 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks:  On 
page  22,  in  line  4,  strike  out  "$3,692,177,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,695,577,000." 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  for  $3.4  million  includes 
$2.1  million  for  the  AN/SRN-19  ship- 
board navigation  receiver  and  $1.3  mil- 
lion for  the  AN/WSS-1  Link-4A  data 
terminal. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo)  is  aware  of  this  anmiend- 
ment  and  its  importance  to  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Last  minute  knowledge  of  these 
requirements  precluded  these  items 
from  being  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  DOD  request. 

The  AN/SRN-19  is  a  satellite  navi- 
gation receiver  for  shipboard  use  and 
these  funds  are  required  for  system 
support  and  final  buy  out. 

The  AN/WSS-1  is  a  data  terminal 
link  for  shipboard  radar  landing  sys- 
tems and  will  replace  the  current  out- 
moded system. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  the  committee,  I  think,  was  in 
full  accord  with  the  systems.  They  are 
needed  by  the  Navy.  We  are  awaiting 
the  authorization  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aircraft  PROcxmKiixifT,  Air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  aircraft  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing armor  and  armament,  specialized 
ground  handling  equipment,  and  training 
devices,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for, specialized  equipment;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  in 
terests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  the 
approval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  forepoing  purposes  including 
rents  and  transportation  of  things; 
$13.957.593  000,  of  which  $1,817,600,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  purchase  of  F-16 
aircraft  under  a  multiyear  contract, 
$103,500,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
procurement  of  B-707  aircraft  to  provide  for 
engines  and  parts  to  re-engine  KC-135  air- 
craft, $121,700,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  procurement  of  A-7K  aircraft  only  if 
such  procurement  is  authorized  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1982,  and  $334,300,000  shall  be  available  for 
contribution  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  of  an  Airborne 
Early  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AWACS)  and,  in  addition,  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  make  a  commitment  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to 
assume  the  United  States  share  of  contin- 
gent liability  In  connection  with  the  NATO 
E-3A  Coop)erative  Programme,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1984. 

AMENDICERT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aodabbo:  Page 
23.  line  7,  strike  out  "$13,957,598,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$12,156,598,000". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  delete  $1.9  billion  for 
procurement  of  the  B-1  bomber.  This 
is  a  weapons  system  so  far  behind  its 
time,  so  much  more  costly  than  its 
supporters  admit,  and  so  imworkable 
as  a  penetrating  bomber  threat  that 
by  buying  it  we  actually  set  back  our 
national  security  position  in  that  we 
slow  down  development  of  the  Stealth 
bomber. 

The  B-1  IxHnber  is  a  weapons  system 
that  was  developed  in  the  1960's  for 
production  in  the  1970's  and  deploy- 
ment as  a  penetrating  bomber  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  The  Congress  re- 
fused to  fund  the  program  in  the  early 
1970's  because  of  cost  ovemms  and 
the  slowness  in  proving  out  research 
and  development.  As  a  result,  by  1977 
the  program  was  so  costly  and  time  for 
use  of  the  bomber  as  a  penetrating 
threat  was  nmning  so  short  that  the 
Congress  decided  to  end  the  program. 
Pour  years  after  the  line  was  shut 
down,  after  the  contractor  sold  the 
plant  and  facilities,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  decided  to  renew  this 
battle.  That  is  certainly  nice  for  the 
California  contractor  but  it  is  not  very 
nice  at  all  for  the  American  taxpayer 
who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  this 
decision,  and  it  hardly  enhances  na- 
tional security  to  spend  nearly  $40  bil- 
lion for  100  1960's-era  bombers. 

We  can  argue  about  the  B-1  and 
what  it  will  cost  and  why  the  adminis- 
tration is  so  insistent  upon  funding 
this  contract,  even  with  aU  the  intelli- 
gence information  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  his  staff 
that  confirms  our  objections  to  it. 

But  what  is  the  most  important 
question  we  will  face  here  today  is 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  can  afford 
to  squander  its  money  to  buy  a 
bomber  that  cannot  do  the  job  after  it 
comes  on  line.  To  be  brutally  candid, 
the  White  House  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  all  over  the  lot  in 
the  claims  on  behalf  of  the  B-1.  If  you 
do  nothing  more  than  take  the  pub- 
lished statements  of  the  administra- 
tion witnesses,  you  have  in  the  last 
few  months  a  price  range  of  some  $200 
million  per  plane.  The  claims  of  last 
summer  have  now  been  forgotten  and 
even  the  White  House  concedes  the 
planes  will  cost  $390  million  each,  as 
of  now.  Do  not  hold  your  breath  that 


that  price  quotation  will   last  long, 
either. 

Additionally,  the  claims  for  perform- 
ance of  the  B-1  have  been  as  iiuuxu- 
rate  as  have  the  cost  figures.  You  may 
wonder  why  these  things  can  be.  You 
might  think  that  cost  and  perform- 
ance records  should  be  fairly  determi- 
nate figures.  Our  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  would  have 
thought  so  too.  until  we  begin  to  see 
the  same  witnesses  say  different 
things. 

Certainly,  in  defense  matters  that  is 
easier  to  do  because  the  figures  are 
generally  classified.  The  press,  the 
general  public,  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  have  much  access  to 
that  information. 

Nevertheless,  when  you  see  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  sign  a  letter  saying 
the  B-1  can  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses "well  into  the  1990's"  and  then 
testify  yesterday  that  the  B-1  at  best 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  until  1990, 
anyone  can  tell  there  is  a  difference 
there.  Worse,  this  country's  best  intel- 
ligence information  says  the  Secretary 
is  wrong  in  both  statements,  that  the 
B-1  cannot  penetrate  after  1987  or 
1988.  depending  on  how  rapidly  Soviet 
missiles  can  be  deployed.  The  B-1  may 
never  drop  a  bomb  on  Russia  but  it 
certainly  has  bombed  Pentagon  credi- 
bility. 

The  Air  Force  role  in  the  B-1  matter 
has  been  far  more  as  an  advocate  for 
the  B-1  than  as  an  objective  source  of 
technical  information.  The  Air  Force 
has  not  been  above  doing  a  little  book- 
keeping juggling  to  make  their  pet 
program  look  a  little  better. 

The  simple  fact  of  life  is  this  coun- 
try cannot  afford  to  develop  both  the 
B-1  and  the  Stealth  bomber.  By  delay- 
ing Stealth  in  favor  of  the  B-1.  we  se- 
riously set  back  our  national  defense 
capabilities  in  the  1990's.  perhaps  ter- 
ribly so.  We  need  to  have  a  means  of 
keeping  the  Russians  honest  and  there 
is  a  smaller  chance  of  that  without  a 
penetrating  bomber.  Stealth  is  a  tech- 
nology that  will  continue  on  into  the 
21st  century.  No  matter  how  much 
they  bluster,  no  one  can  truthf  uUy  say 
that  about  buying  the  B-1  today. 

Yet,  a  high  ranking  Air  Force  officer 
testified  to  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subconunittee  just  this  week 
that,  and  I  quote.  "Given  the  priority 
of  dollars  the  Air  Force  would  fund 
the  B-1  and  cancel  the  Stealth." 

That  is  an  incredible  statement 
coming  from  a  man  who  knows  the 
difference  in  the  two  technologies.  It 
also  means,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  the  statements  of  support  on 
behalf  of  the  B-1.  no  matter  whether 
they  come  from  the  Air  Force,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  from  the 
White  House  themselves,  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  political 
demands  that  the  administration  is 
placing  on  those  nuiking  the  state- 
ments. 


D  1515 


A  B-1  or  B-IB  bomber,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  is  a  bummer  of  a 
bomber.  It  is  something  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  clarify  the  request  of  the  gen- 
telman  from  New  York  on  the  division 
of  time.  Is  the  gentleman's  request  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amemdments 
thereto? 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
B-1  bomber  funds  that  I  move  to 
delete  are  strictly  procurement  fuinds. 
The  information  the  Air  Force  puts  , 
out  and  the  letters  that  we  received 
are  to  the  effect.  "We  need  it  in  our 
inventory."  as  if  the  B-1  were  avail- 
able today.  We  cannot  get  it  today. 
The  earliest  we  can  get  it  will  be  in 
1986.  and  that  wUl  be  only  12  air- 
planes. We  all  know  the  history  of  air- 
craft. We  have  never  received  any- 
thing on  time,  so  it  is  very  possible  in 
this  case  that  we  will  not  see  a  B-IB 
bomber  untU  1987  or  1988. 

We  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  Under 
Secretary  DeLauer  that  a  Stealth 
bomber,  which  can  and  will  be  able  to 
be  used  as  a  penetrating  bomber  well 
into  the  21st  century,  could  come  on 
line  by  1988  or  1989  if  properly 
fimded.  We  have  received  information 
that  the  Stealth  bomber,  the  ATB, 
was  not  properly  funded  just  so  that 
the  B-1  bomber  could  be  put  forward 
even  though  it  is  not  the  best  weapon. 
As  a  result,  real  defense,  the  weapons 
really  needed  for  our  defense,  will  be 
stretched  into  the  1990's,  giving  the 
Russians  sufficient  time  to  buUd  up  a 
defense  against  that  most  needed 
weapon. 

So,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  reduction  of  $1.9  billion  for 
procurement  fimding  for  a  bomber 
which  still  needs,  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment direct  testimony,  $2.4  billion  for 
research  and  development.  The  cur- 
rently admitted  cost  of  the  B-1 
bomber  is  about  $222  million,  $222  mil- 
lion a  copy.  And  the  Pentagon  fully 
agrees  that  by  the  outyears  the  price 
will  be  up  to  almost  $300  million  a 
copy  or  more. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  OF  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  have  agonized  prob- 
ably as  much  as  anybody  in  this  House 
over  the  subject  of  the  B-1  over  the 
years  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  it. 
I  supported  it  during  the  years  of  the 
Carter  administration.  I  opposed 
President  Carter's  effort  to  terminate 
it.  I  felt  like  it  was  the  thing  to  do 
then,  and  I  must  say  that  since  that 
time  in  1977  the  question  of  the 
Stealth  or  ATB  has  come  on  the  scene, 
and  it  has  created  an  additional  reason 
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to  pause  and  think  about  where  we  are 
going  with  manned  bombers. 

Let  me  say,  just  reiterate  what  I  said 
earlier  today,  a  penetrating  bomber  is 
one  of  those  chips  in  the  President's 
arsenal  of  chips  that  he  should  have 
when  he  negotiates  START  as  it  is 
now  going  to  be  called.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  get  from  here  by 
stretching  the  B-52's  life  a  Uttle 
longer  into  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  without  creating  a  gap  that  is 
too  big  during  that  interim  period. 

We  are  told  that  if  everything  goes 
as  well  as  it  can  go,  and  we  know  how 
these  things  work,  that  we  could  prob- 
ably have  iulvanced  technology  bomb- 
ers coming  off  the  line  sometime 
around  1990.  We  are  told  that  if  every- 
thing goes  the  way  it  should  go  we  can 
have  B-1  bombers  coming  off  the  line 
in  1986.  There  is  a  gap  in  there  that  I 
cannot  guarantee  we  can  fill  without 
building  the  B-1.  I  would  like  more 
than  anybody  in  this  Chamber  to 
stand  here  and  tell  the  Members  that 
we  do  not  have  to  spend  that  money 
on  the  B-1,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
we  do.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  no 
choice.  But,  let  me  go  a  step  further. 
If  we  build  100  B-l's,  which  is  the  pro- 
posal, we  would  then  come  back  some- 
time in  the  future  and  propose  to 
build  perhaps  130-odd  ATB's,  and  so 
sometime  in  the  1990's  we  would  have 
a  fleet  of  penetrating  bombers  of  230- 
odd,  perhaps.  If  we  do  not  build  the  B- 
1  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  what- 
ever gap  there  is,  then  we  will  come  to 
you  one  day  and  say  that  what  we 
need  to  build  is  some  230-odd  ATB's. 
In  any  case,  we  are  talking  about  a 
number  of  penetrating  bombers  ap- 
proaching 230-Odd  planes. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
go  with  the  B-1.  We  should  use  it  as  a 
penetrator  as  long  as  it  is  available  for 
that  purpose.  It  has  excellent  poten- 
tial for  a  cruise  missile  carrier.  It  has 
excellent  potential  as  a  conventional 
bomber  when  that  is  called  for,  and  we 
would  put  it  all  together.  On  balance, 
I  think  we  really  have  no  choice.  I  reit- 
erate again,  I  would  love  to  be  able  to 
stand  here  and  tell  the  Members  that 
we  do  have  a  choice,  but  having  ago- 
nized over  it,  I  think  we  must  go  with 
100  B-l's.  We  must  follow  on  with  the 
ATB.  We  must  insist  that  it  not  slip 
because  of  the  B-1  expense,  and  if  we 
will  do  this  in  an  orderly  fashion,  as  I 
believe  the  subcommittee  will  insist 
that  it  be  done,  we  will  have  this  coun- 
try defended  with  a  penetrating 
bomber  as  well  as  we  could  hope  to  be, 
everything  considered. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man's judgment  on  these  matters,  and 
I  frankly  am  still  in  the  position  of  de- 
termining how  I  am  going  to  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  think  it 


is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
issue.  One  of  the  things  that  concerns 
me  is  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Air  Force  has  been  totally  candid  with 
us  about  their  approach  to  funding 
the  advanced  technology  bomber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.    EDWARDS   of   Alabama.    Mr. 

Chairman,  1  yield  myself  2  additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Therefore,  I  think  there 
are  some  of  us  who  are  concerned  that 
the  Air  Force  is  in  fact  stretching  out 
that  program,  and  one  has  to  specu- 
late whether  that  is  being  done  in 
order  to  Justify  going  forward  with  the 
B-1  bomber.  That  is  something  that 
concerns  this  gentleman,  because  I  am 
concerned  that  we  have  the  best  avail- 
able bomber  that  can  do  both  the  con- 
ventional and  the  strategic  missions 
with  the  best  chance  of  penetrating 
improved  Soviet  air  defenses,  for  a  suf- 
ficient time  period. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  gentle- 
man feels  about  that  particular  issue. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
concerned  about  that  issue.  I  think 
the  Air  Force  has  obviously  tried  to 
put  the  best  picture  it  could,  the  best 
face  it  could,  on  the  B-1.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  are  determined, 
I  think  on  our  committee  that  we  are 
not  going  to  let  the  ATB  slip  because 
of  that.  The  contractor  says,  of  course, 
he  can  have  it  done  so  quickly  it  will 
make  your  head  swim.  The  Air  Force 
says  he  cannot  do  it  that  quickly. 
Probably  the  truth  is  somewhere  in 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  would  agree  that  for  sure  they 
cannot  do  it  if  they  are  cutting  back 
on  the  money  they  need  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  to  move  the  pro- 
gram ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  that.  I  think  the 
point  to  consider  is  that,  if  you  can  be- 
lieve who  we  have  to  believe,  that 
whether  you  have  a  combination  of  B- 
52's  and  B-l's  and  ATB's  or  a  combina- 
tion of  B-52's  and  ATB's.  or  a  combin- 
ation of  B-l's  and  ATB's  or  whatever, 
putting  risk  aside,  that  you  are  going 
to  spend  within  $1  billion  or  $2  billion 
about  the  same  thing.  So,  it  occurs  to 
me— and  I  guess  this  is  where  I  finally 
have  come  out  after  all  my  agony— 
that  you  get  a  penetrator  quicker  with 
a  B-1.  You  have  a  very  useful  alter- 
nate for  it  later  down  the  road  while 
you  bring  on  the  state  of  the  art,  the 
latest  state  of  the  art  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  I  would  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha). 


AMKNDlfKirT  OmRED  BY  MK.  MintTHA  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOB  THX  AMENDimrr  OFTXHXD  BY 
MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murtha  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Adoabbo:  Page  23,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$13,957,598,000"  and  insert 

"$12,158,598,000." 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  so  that  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportimity  to  vote 
on  a  strategic  bomber  that  would  cost 
half  as  much.  We  would  have  more 
flexibility  because  we  would  be  able  to 
move  more  bombers  in  more  airfields 
throughout  the  world.  Some  people 
say  this  bomber  is  not  as  good,  and  yet 
this  FB-111  dominated  the  SAC  Joint 
Bombing  and  Navigation  Contest  in 
the  last  6  of  7  years. 

The  key  thing  is  that  with  refueling 
this  FB-111  Stretch  could  reach  any- 
where in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  uses  the 
same  number  of  tankers,  so  every  ar- 
gmnent  that  is  used  has  to  come  down 
in  favor  of  the  FB-111. 

I  feel  that  the  B-1  will  probably 
never  be  built.  I  can  see  the  change  in 
attitude  back  home  at  this  very  time 
about  defense.  I  can  remember  during 
the  Vietnam  war  when  people  walked 
out  of  seminars  that  I  had  because 
they  felt  I  was  too  strong  for  defense. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  the  same  at- 
titude may  change  next  year,  and  we 
will  be  back  h-^re  having  to  cut  one  of 
these  systems. 

I  think  the  ATB  is  such  a  good 
system  that  if  we  take  a  much  smaller, 
much  less  expensive  system  such  as 
the  FB-111  as  an  alternative  and  go  on 
with  the  ATB,  we  have  a  system.  Gen- 
eral Ellis,  former  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  strongly  sup- 
f>orts  the  FB-111  as  an  interim  system. 
The  people  that  would  build  this  air- 
plane have  vast  experience  and  feel 
comfortable  with  it. 

One  other  thing  we  have  to  consider 
is  the  fact  we  have  a  facility  still  in 
place  where  they  could  go  forward 
very  quickly  in  building  FB-111.  We 
would  have  more  bombers  in  the  air 
faster  at  half  the  price,  so  I  would 
urge  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to 
settle  for  a  less  expensive  stopgap 
measure  whUe  we  go  forward  very 
quickly  with  the  ATB. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  whether  the 
FB-111  is  authorized,  and  therefore 
whether  it  is  a  proper  alternative  to  be 
presented  in  this  bill  or  as  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  FB-111  is  not  authorized, 
and  what  I  intend  to  do  is,  with  one 
amendment  reducing  the  procurement 
money  if  this  amendment  passes;  than 
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with  the  amount  of  research  and  de- 
velopment available,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  an  increased  appropria- 
tion in  research  and  development,  and 
in  subsequent  debate  imply  to  the  Air 
Force  that  this  is  what  Congress  in- 
tends for  it  to  do. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It  is  a 
novel  approach.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman.  We  are  in  a  position  where 
we  cannot  make  a  point  of  order  on 
his  amendment  because  he  is  just 
simply  moving  bucks  aroimd. 

D  1530 

But  I  would  urge  the  Members  not 
to  move  in  this  direction.  It  serves  no 
real  purpose.  I  have  looked  at  the  FB- 
111  at  length  with  all  the  others,  and 
its  primary  shortcoming,  among 
others,  is  that  it  has  no  residual  value 
as  a  cruise  missile  carrier  or  anything 
else  other  than  strictly  some  kind  of 
an  interim  deploying  force. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  brief  time  I  have  I  would  like  to 
assert  that  the  decision  to  build  and 
deploy  100  B-1  bombers  is  expensive, 
unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  it  is  a  polit- 
ical decision  rather  than  a  military  de- 
cision. 

First  of  all,  it  would  take  until  the 
years  1986-88  to  deploy  100  B-1  bomb- 
ers. Most  experts  indicate  that  this 
bomber  would  only  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses  until  the  year 
1990.  which  means  at  a  maximum  that 
we  would  be  spending  approximately 
$40  billion  for  a  bomber  that  could 
penetrate  the  Soviet  defenses  for  a 
maximum  of  4  years. 

Then  the  argument  is  that  after 
1990  the  B-1  bomber  could  act  as  a 
cruise  missile  cairrier.  I  would  suggest 
that  this  is  an  extraordinarily  expen- 
sive, sophisticated,  overpriced,  overly 
designed  carrier  for  a  cruise  missile  at 
a  price  of  $400  million  per  plane. 

The  Soviets  have  been  engaged  in 
air  defense  technology,  anti-B-1-type 
defense,  for  at  least  a  decade  to  12 
yeftrs.  We  are  now  talking  about 
Stealth  bomber  technology.  Both  of 
these  arguments,  in  my  estimation,  are 
argvmients  in  opposition  to  the  B-1 
bomber. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  speaking  out  of  both  sides 
of  their  mouth  about  fiscal  conserv- 
atism and  tightening  the  belt,  here  we 
are  about  to  engage  in  a  $40  billion 
program,  building  a  monument  to  mili- 
tary madness  that  in  my  estimation 
makes  no  sense. 

Finally,  I  would  assert  that  this  deci- 
sion is  a  political  decision.  The  Presi- 
dent took  the  Air  Force's  latest  nucle- 
ar toy  away  from  them,  namely,  the 
mobile  mode  MX  missile  system,  so  he 
had  to  give  them  something  back.  So 
he  throws  them  100  B-1  bombers. 


We  should  not  go  along  with  that 
decision.  It  is  $40  billion  of  American 
human  beings'  money  that  ought  to  be 
translated  into  enhancing  the  quality 
of  our  lives. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
decision  to  build  100  B-1  bombers  is 
expensive,  it  is  unnecessary,  it  is 
wasteful,  and  it  is  a  political  decision. 
Forty  billion  dollars  is  one  hell  of  a  lot 
of  money  to  waste  on  a  program  that 
makes  no  sense.  For  a  maximum  of  4 
years,  we  are  talking  about  the  capac- 
ity to  penetrate  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
othei  cheaper  ways  to  carry  cruise 
missiles  in  the  air.  We  do  not  need  a 
$400  million  plane  to  do  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Youhg). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  question  about  the  pene- 
trating ability  of  this  B-1  bomber  until 
1990,  that  estimate  has  been  all  over 
the  board,  and  there  have  been  addi- 
tional estimates.  These  are  other  esti- 
mates based  on  new  information,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  can 
really  tell  us  how  long  a  B-1  or  a 
Stealth  or  a  B-52  is  going  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet  Union,  but  1990 
is  not  necessarily  an  accurate  figure 
which  we  should  accept  without 
debate. 

On  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  B- 
1  being  $400  million  per  airplane,  I  do 
not  know  that  anybody  really  believes 
that.  There  again  we  are  talking  about 
a  figure  that  is  twice  as  much  as  what 
the  Defense  Department  is  telling  us 
this  program  is  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lAx.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  do  not 
have  enough  time  to  yield  at  this 
point.  If  the  gentleman  could  get  me 
extra  time,  I  would  yield? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  concentrate 
on  the  subject  of  the  B-1  versus  the 
Stealth  t>omber.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Stealth 
technology.  We  ought  to  move  in  that 
direction  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  The 
people  and  the  companies  involved  in 
that  effort  are  very  credible.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing  when  it 
comes  to  airplanes.  They  have  proven 
that  over  many,  many  years. 

But  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  strongly 
as  I  favor  that  concept,  today  I  think 
we  would  all  have  to  admit  that  this 
paper  airplane  in  my  hand  is  really 
the  only  Stealth  bomber  we  have  now 
or  will  have  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  ready  in  1990  or  1995  or 
ever. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  a  bomber 
that  is  more  capable  than  the  B-52.  In 
today's  warfare— and  let  us  all  prey 
every  day  that  we  never  have  to 
engage  in  any  warfare,  let  alone  nucle- 
ar warfare  but  in  today's  nuclear  war- 
fare,  we   are  talking  about  minutes 


from  missile  launch  to  missle  impact. 
Survivability  of  the  B-52  in  that  case 
is  very  doubtfuL  With  the  B-52.  the 
world  could  be  blown  up  by  the  time 
the  B-52  could  be  cranked  up.  put 
onto  the  nmway,  and  get  into  the  air. 
The  B-1  on  the  other  hand  can  be  air- 
borne before  an  incoming  missile  has 
ever  landed,  escaping  from  the  initial 
attack  and  being  there  as  a  realistic  re- 
taliatory force. 

The  Soviets  know  about  the  B-1. 
The  Soviets  know  that  the  B-1  is  a 
very  powerful  weapon  and  we  ought  to 
proceed  with  the  B-1.  We  ought  to 
reject  both  of  these  amendments  and 
move  right  along. 

Blr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DowwFy). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young),  that 
by  the  time  the  B-1  gets  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it.  too,  will  be  blown  up.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  $20  billion  to 
$40  billion  for  this  airplane  is  going  to 
buy  us  improved  security. 

The  answer  to  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
no.  If  we  are  interested  in  a  cruise-mis- 
sile-carrying platform,  which  is  what  I 
think  the  requirement  calls  for,  we 
can  buy  L-lOll's  and  DC-lO's  and 
stuff  them  full  of  cruise  missiles  and 
do  target  saturation,  or  we  can  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia suggested:  We  can  buy  FB- Ill's. 

The  requirements  keep  changing  for 
the  B-1.  As  the  cost  keeps  rising,  so 
will  its  missions.  Now  we  are  hearing 
that  it  is  going  to  find  moving  targets 
inside  the  Soviet  Union.  During  a  nu- 
clear war,  are  the  pilots  going  to  be 
looking  out  of  the  cockpit  and  looking 
for  moving  targets?  I  think  not.  I 
think  that  requirement  is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense, that  there  are  going  to  be  tar- 
gets, moving  targets  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  B-1  to  attack. 

We  are  told  it  is  going  to  be  used  as  a 
conventional  bomber.  My  God,  it  is 
not  going  to  bomb  anything  more  val- 
uable than  the  cost  of  the  airplane. 
We  are  not  going  to  risk  the  asset  of 
$200  or  $300  million  per  airplane  in 
some  tactical  bombing  mission.  There 
are  many  more  viable  options. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  there 
are  alternatives.  This  is  one  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  area  of  national  se- 
curity that  costs  too  much  and  is  just 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moftktt). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murtha)  has  at  least  given  us  an  alter- 
native here  which  I  think  we  should 
seriously  consider.  In  the  meantime  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  go  back  to 
what  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dowwby).  just  said. 
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about  this  being  a  bad  bargain.  If  we 
would  only  give  the  same  level  of  scru- 
tiny to  the  B-1  bomber  that  we  gave 
to  the  WIC  program,  the  women,  in- 
fants, and  children's  program,  it  would 
fail  the  test.  It  would  absolutely  flunk 
the  test.  On  the  issue  of  cost,  if  ws  put 
the  B-1  in  here  on  the  table,  with  the 
same  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  budget 
cutting  and  cutting  out  waste  as  we 
had  during  the  school  lunch  debate,  it 
could  not  possibly  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  use  the 
same  kind  of  motivation,  the  same 
kind  of  desire,  and  the  same  kind  of 
yardstick  that  this  House  so  enthusi- 
astically put  forward  and  utilized 
during  the  debate  on  those  social  pro- 
grams, the  B-1  would  fail  the  test.  I 
think  that  is  the  real  test.  We  need  to 
put  it  to  the  test  and  look  at  other  al- 
ternatives. The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Mttrtha)  is  offering  one, 
and  there  are  many  others. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chap- 
pell). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  B-1  concept  and 
for  the  development  of  the  ATB  tech- 
nology. In  my  view,  we  need  both. 

That  is  the  most  efficient  way,  in  my 
view,  to  produce  a  manned  bomber 
that  makes  it  certain  we  can  penetrate 
Soviet  airspace  into  the  outyears  and 
cost  the  Soviets  overwhelming  sums  of 
money  to  defend  against  those  various 
technologies. 

I  hate  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  in 
the  first  place,  if  I  thought  for  one 
moment  the  PB-111  could  be 
stretched  effectively  and  efficiently  to 
give  us  the  payload  and  the  range  we 
need,  I  would  certainly  support  it.  The 
facts  and  the  statistics  simply  are  not 
there. 

We  have  been  through  this  before. 
While  the  F-111  is  an  excellent  and 
fine  airplane— as  a  TAC  aircraft,  and  I 
wish  we  woiild  buy  more  of  them  for 
that  purpose— the  B-1  bomber  repre- 
sents the  only  technology  we  have 
that  can  close  the  gap  during  the  time 
we  need  to  close  it. 

We  are  talking  about  the  timeframe 
of  1985,  to  which  I  have  alluded  earli- 
er in  my  comments  to  this  House 
today.  This  is  the  number  one  priority 
of  the  Air  Force.  It  is  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  work  with  to  close  the  gap 
that  has  to  be  closed. 

If  we  believe  what  the  Soviets  tell 
us,  if  we  believe  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  In  preparing  for  offensive  war- 
fare and  preparing  to  carry  their  will 
uncontested  throughout  the  world  by 


the  year  1985,  then  this  is  the  prime 
vehicle  by  which  we  can  prevent  and 
deter  that  kind  of  action. 

The  B-1  bomber  is  an  up  to  date 
plane,  with  the  very  latest  tested  tech- 
nology applied.  It  has  the  capacity  to 
be  hidden  equally  as  well  as  does  the 
proposed  technology  of  the  Stealth.  It 
has  the  capacity  to  penetrate  into 
1990's,  and  most  of  the  experts  agree 
that  with  ongoing  and  improving  tech- 
nology, it  will  go  well  beyond  the  year 
2000. 

The  Bl-B  carries  a  payload  at  least 
twice  that  of  the  paper  ATB. 

I  said  that  I  am  for  the  ATB  because 
I  want  us  to  develop  that  technology. 
The  ATB  exists  only  on  paper  at  this 
time  though  certain  of  its  technology 
is  in  test.  It  is  for  the  future;  it  is  not 
for  now.  We  want  to  develop  on  that 
technology,  but  we  must  have  a  pene- 
trating bomber  now. 

The  Bl-B  is  sui>ersonic,  not  subson- 
ic. The  ATB  we  are  working  on  is  sub- 
sonic. The  only  reason  I  mention  the 
comparison  is  that  we  must  go  with 
the  Bl-B  now.  I  think  we  would  be 
very  remiss  if  we  did  not.  We  will  put 
our  country  at  serious  risk  by  not 
going  forward  with  the  B-1  now. 

We  continually  talk  about  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  the  future.  We  have 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  do  not 
build  airplanes,  we  do  not  build  hajfd- 
ware,  we  do  not  give  the  soldiers  irrche 
field  the  weapons  they  need.  We  do 
not  give  the  pilots  the  aircraft  needed, 
we  do  not  give  the  Navy  the  undis- 
puted capacity  to  control  the  seas.  We 
are  inviting  trouble,  if  we  postpone  the 
production  of  the  B-1.  if  we  cut  these 
moneys  from  the  bill.  It  has  the  effect 
of  killing  the  B-IB  program.  That 
would  be  disastrous  for  this  Nation.  I 
hope  we  will  defeat  these  amend- 
ments, the  substitute  amendment  by 
Mr.  MuRTHA  and  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Addabbo  and  that  we  will  vote  to 
move  forward  with  the  Bl-B  program 
and  a  stronger  national  defense. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  expertise  and  his  judgment  on 
this  particular  issue. 

Is  it  not  true  that  currently  the  B-1 
or  the  B-52  or  the  ATB  is  going  to  be 
used  as  a  mopup  weapon?  In  other 
words,  after  there  is  a  nuclear  ex- 
change, then  this  weapon  would  go  in 
a  mopup  role;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  No  indeed,  the  B-1 
is  both  a  conventional  aircraft  and  a 
strategic  weapon.  It  is  a  very  vital  con- 
ventional weapon  to  give  assistance  to 
the  Navy  in  control  of  the  seas.  It  is  a 
vital  weapon  to  give  credence  to  the 
conventional  forces  In  Europe  and 
wherever  else  in  the  world  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  tremendous  conventional 
weapon. 


Mr.  DICKS.  But  is  its  capacity  not 
primarily  to  go  in  in  a  mopup  role? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  No.  I  would  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  No.  it  is  not 
a  mopup  weapon;  it  is  a  weapon  that 
would  be  used  in  any  mode  and  in  any 
conventional  mission.  It  has  great  ver- 
satlUty. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittei*). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
represents  many  things  that  frighten 
me.  I  kind  of  agree  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  that  increased  mili- 
tary spending  will  merely  take  up  the 
slack  In  the  economy  of  what  we  have 
last  by  cutting  out  domestic  programs. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  program  and 
get  oiu^elves  a  plane  that  will  fly. 

As  to  both  of  these  planes,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  F-111  and  the  Stealth 
bomber,  whether  they  are  ever  any 
good  depends  upon— what  are  the 
words?— revolutionary  breakthrough. 
Let  us  get  something  that  does  not  re- 
quire a  revolutionary  breakthrough. 
Let  us  get  something  we  can  use  now. 
and  let  us  go  ahead  and  build  the  B-1 
now. 

If  we  leave  it  with  the  researchers 
they  will  keep  it  and  they  will  go  on 
and  on  and  on  with  it.  As  I  told  you, 
the  Trident  submarine  took  11  years, 
because  we  kept  adding  every  new 
thing  that  came  along.  We  can  build 
the  Brl  if  we  go  ahead  and  build  it 
now. 

AGAIN  IXt  OS  PREVENT  WAR 

We  need  defensive  weapons;  we  need 
to  prevent  war.  We  need  a  bomber 
that  can  work.  It  is  important  that  we 
prepare  to  prevent  war.  and  It  is  here 
that  history  shows  that  a  show  of 
force  is  frequently  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  use  of  force. 

I  have  seen  Russia  park  an  old  bat- 
tleship across  the  Baltic  Sea  next  to 
Sweden— and  it  served  its  purpose.  We 
have  seen  an  aircraft  carrier  with 
fighter  planes  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  similar  cases. 

While  in  Russia  some  years  ago.  I 
saw  a  cannon  on  display  at  the  Krem- 
lin which,  while  very  large  and  very 
frightening  to  look  at,  had  no  firing 
mechanism.  I  was  told  that  on  one  oc- 
casion it  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat 
in  terror  from  the  battlefield  where  it 
was  displayed,  even  though  it  could 
not  fire  a  shot. 

a  1545 

We  need  a  bomber  that  we  can  uuse 
now  because  what  we  need  is  to  have  a 
bomber,  which,  of  course,  we  can  bring 
back.  Let  us  not  put  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket  and  keep  on  building  up  de- 
fense spending  to  keep  the  domestic 
economy  going.  Let  us  get  the  B-1  and 
be  ready  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
day.  When  we  get  the  breakthrough. 
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then  there  is  time  enough  to  build  an- 
other new  airplane. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  I  believe 
the  new  version  of  the  B-1  bomber 
must  be  built  and  deployed  quickly  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense  capable  of  protecting  our  secu- 
rity and  our  vital  interests.  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  on  this  matter,  but  the 
B-1  has  become  controversial  in  my 
district  and  I  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
my  position  clear  for  the  record— the 
Congressional  Record.  And  these  ar- 
guments have  all  been  made  by  others 
here  on  the  floor  but  I  want  to  give 
my  reasons  for  voting  for  the  B-1. 

Our  triad  system  of  defense  requires 
a  modem  bomber  force— a  controlla- 
ble, recallable  element  able  to  attack 
mobile  as  well  as  fixed  targets,  able  to 
perform  both  nuclear  and  convention- 
al missions,  and  able  to  project  an 
American  presence  in  troubled  regions 
around  the  world.  The  B-1  bomber  is 
needed  to  fulfill  this  vital  defense  re- 
quirement In  this  decade  and  beyond. 

In  my  view  the  two  most  important 
considerations  in  favor  of  the  B-1  are 
the  age  of  our  current  bomber  force 
and  the  uncertainty  of  development  of 
the  so-called  advanced  technology 
bomber. 

The  B-52  bomber  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  our  air  defenses  for  more 
than  20  years.  It  is  an  old  airplane,  de- 
signed In  the  early  1950's,  that  has 
performed  nobly  and  well  for  many 
years.  But  it  is  rapidly  nearing  the  end 
of  Its  usefulness.  We  know  that  as 
Soviet  defenses  continue  to  Improve, 
the  B-52  will  become  increasingly  in- 
capable of  reliably  executing  its  mis- 
sions. 

I  believe  former  President  Carter 
made  a  bad  mistake  when  he  elected 
not  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
and  deployment  of  the  B-1  bomber  in 
1977  and  instead  chose  to  modernize 
and  modify  the  B-52  bomber.  Despite 
these  highly  expensive  modifications, 
it  has  become  clear  that  the  B-52 
bomber  is  becoming  an  archaic  anach- 
ronism, a  lumbering,  plodding  dino- 
saur in  this  era  of  high  technology 
weaponry.  If  we  are  to  maintain  an  ef- 
fective bomber  force,  we  must  replace 
the  B-52  and  soon. 

The  obvious  replacement  for  the  B- 
52  is  the  updated  version  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  is  superior  to  the  B-52 
in  vIrtuaUy  every  area  of  comparison. 
The  B-1  was  designed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  nuclear  age  and  em- 
ploys state-of-the-art  technology.  Both 
the  offensive  and  defensive  capabili- 
ties of  the  B-1  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  proven  effective.  The  initial 
operating  capacity  for  the  B-1  can  be 
reached  quickly,  by  mid-1986,  and  the 


full  complement  of  100  B-l's  will  be 
ready  for  deployment  by  1988. 

Air  Force  tests  have  shown  that  the 
B-1  is  about  100  times  less  detectable 
by  radar  than  the  B-52.  It  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses  at  greater  speeds 
and  fly  at  much  lower  altitudes,  fol- 
lowing the  "nap  of  the  Earth"  to 
evade  detection.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  the 
Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  has  testified 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  B-1  will  be  able  to 
effectively  penetrate  and  strike  targets 
within  the  Soviet  Union  well  into  the 
1990's. 

The  updated  B-1  is  smaller  than  the 
B-52,  but  is  has  a  much  greater  pay- 
load  capacity.  It  can  operate  on  small- 
er, shorter  runways  and  gets  airborne 
faster  than  the  B-52.  The  B-l's  en- 
gines are  more  efficient  than  the  B-52 
engines,  enabling  it  to  use  25  percent 
less  fuel  and  giving  it  greater  range.  It 
has  the  flexibility  to  fly  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  missions. 

These  characteristics  are  important 
when  our  current  foreign  policy  con- 
cerns are  considered.  The  B-52  bomber 
does  not  have  the  range  to  reach  the 
critical  Persian  Gulf  region,  for  exam- 
ple, with  an  adequate  payload.  More- 
over, there  are  no  airstrips  in  the 
Middle  East  that  are  long  enough  for 
a  B-52  to  take  off.  With  the  B-1, 
America  can  project  its  presence  any- 
where in  the  world  within  24  hours. 

I  believe  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
B-1  bomber  make  a  compelling  case 
for  its  construction  and  deployment. 
However,  some  Members  of  this  body 
believe  that  we  should  save  money  by 
forgetting  about  the  B-1  and  instead 
rely  upon  the  aging  B-52's  until  the 
advanced  technology  bomber,  the 
Stealth  aircraft,  is  developed.  I  am  as 
conscious  as  any  Member  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  but  I  believe  such  rea- 
soning is  wrong.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
to  take  such  a  course  would  be  gam- 
bling with  our  national  security. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  promise  of 
the  Stealth  bomber.  But  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  Stealth  bomber 
will  be  successfully  developed  accord- 
ing to  a  set  timetable.  The  process  of 
developing  and  refining  new  technolo- 
gry  is  a  time-consuming  one  that  is 
prone  to  delays  and  unforeseen  prob- 
lems. The  difficult  experiences  of  the 
space  shuttle  are  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

If  we  rely  on  the  rapid  development 
of  Stealth  we  are  risking  our  national 
defense  upon  a  very  impredictable 
process.  In  addition,  such  a  move 
could  cause  the  development  of 
Stealth  technology  to  be  unnecessarily 
rushed.  The  full  and  successful  devel- 
opment of  Stealth  might  never  by 
achieved. 

A  far  better  course  is  to  approve 
President  Reagan's  request  for  100  B- 
1  bombers.  This  will  provide  for  a 
quick  and  much-needed  modernization 
of  our  bomber  forces.  It  will  allow  for 


ample  time  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  Stealth  bomber.  And 
when  Stealth  bombers  are  eventually 
perfected  and  deployed,  we  will  be 
armed  with  a  versatile  modem 
bomber,  capable  of  variety  of  missions 
and  uses,  that  will  complement  the 
Stealth  force  well  past  the  1990s. 

By  approving  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  the  new  B-1  we  are  insur- 
ing that  this  country  will  have  an  ef- 
fective bomber  force  Into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. There  will  be  no  gaps  in  our  na- 
tional defense  system. 

I  think  the  amendments  which 
would  reduce  funding  for  the  B-1 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewcmuui 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraho). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  supporters  of  the 
B-1  bomber  have  told  us  that  the 
debate  on  the  B-1  is  really  a  debate  on 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  right. 

They  have  also  argued  that  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  B-1  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security.  On 
this  point,  though,  they  are  wrong. 

I  support  a  strong  defense  program. 
I  support  continued  employment  of 
the  strategic  triad  of  land-based  mis- 
siles, submarine  based  missiles,  and 
manned  bombers.  I  support  efforts  to 
close  the  gap,  the  so-called  window  of 
vulnerability,  between  the  time  when 
the  B-52's  can  no  longer  be  relied  on 
and  the  time  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  or  Stealth,  is  brought  on  line. 

But  I  do  not  support  wasting  tax  dol- 
lars on  flashy  new  weapons  that  have 
limited  use  for  our  national  defense. 

The  B-1  is  a  giant  waste  of  money. 

Let  us  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  The  administration 
wants  to  build  100  B-l's,  at  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimated  cost  of 
$40  billion.  That's  $400  million  per 
plane,  which  means  that  for  the  price 
of  one  B-1  we  could  buy  14  F-15's  or 
28  P-16's. 

And  what  do  we  get  for  our  $40  bil- 
lion? 

Well,  we  get  nothing  until  at  least 
late  1986  and  possibly  1987.  That  is 
when  the  Air  Force  says  the  first  B-1 
comes  off  the  production  line.  After 
that,  there  is  some  confusion  regard- 
ing the  useful  life  of  the  B-l's. 

Air  Force  witnesses  have  maintained 
that  the  B-1  would  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses  well  into  the 
1990's.  But  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  to 
send  the  B-1  on  a  mission  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  after  1990  would 
be.  In  his  words,  a  "suicide  mission." 

Taking  Secretary  Weinberger  at  his 
word,  we  are  faced  with  a  decision  to 
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buy  100  $400  million  per  copy  planes 
that  will  serve  their  primary  purpose 
for  about  3  years. 

Is  that  what  the  American  people 
mean  for  us  to  do  to  strengthen  our 
national  defense?  I  don't  think  so. 

If  we  vote  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment and  block  funds  for  the  B-1,  that 
doesn't  mean  we  have  turned  our 
backs  on  the  question  of  how  to  ad- 
dress the  gap  between  the  B-52  and 
the  Stealth.  In  fact,  there  are  several 
options  we  could  pursue. 

The  former  commander  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  USAP  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Ellis,  has  stated  his  support  for 
the  F-lllB  as  a  substitute  for  the  B-1. 
By  stretching  the  F-lllB  to  allow 
greater  range  and  payload,  we  could 
provide  an  alternative  to  the  B-1  at 
less  than  one-fourth  the  cost. 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to 
modernize  the  B-52  to  prolong  their 
effectiveness  until  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  is  available. 

Maybe  the  t>est  choice  for  our 
manned  bomber  program,  though, 
would  be  to  forgo  the  B-1  and  acceler- 
ate development  of  the  Stealth. 

Just  a  month  ago.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger said  a  Stealth  fleet  could  be 
operational  by  1989,  only  2  years 
longer  than  it  will  take  for  the  B-1. 
Clearly,  resources  expended  on  the  B- 
1  would  reduce  our  efforts  to  develop 
the  Stealth  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  this  year 
talking  about  the  need  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  domestic  programs  be- 
cause Federal  spending  is  out  of  line, 
and  the  need  to  increase  defense 
spending  because  our  national  security 
is  threatened  by  the  Soviets.  I  agree 
with  both  halves  of  that  argument, 
though  I  do  not  agree  with  many  of 
the  specific  actions  that  have  been 
taken. 

Last  week  I  participated  in  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hearing  on  the 
impact  of  the  Reagan  budget  and  tax 
cuts  on  New  York  City.  One  of  the 
things  I  learned  was  that  my  city  cur- 
rently has  $40  billion  worth  of  repairs 
to  do  on  its  highways,  and  bridges,  and 
subways,  and  sewers.  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  vote  for  a  program  that 
costs  as  much  as  the  B-1  which  offers 
so  little  in  terms  of  improving  our  na- 
tional defense. 

One  final  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Yesterday  I  had  a  phone  call  from  a 
businessman  in  my  district  who  makes 
hydraulic  equipment.  He  explained 
that  if  the  B-1  production  was  ap- 
proved, his  business  stood  to  gain  be- 
cause Rockwell,  the  prime  contractoi- 
for  the  B-1,  would  subcontract  with 
him  for  part  of  the  order. 

I  told  him  that  I  appreciated  his 
concern,  but  that  I  did  not  feel  I  could 
support  the  B-1  program  because  of 
its  costs  and  limited  effectiveness.  I 
expected  him  to  give  me  a  hard  time 
about  my  decision,  but  he  did  not. 


This  businessman,  whose  personal  fi- 
nancial interest  clearly  favored  build- 
ing the  B-1,  told  me  he  understood  my 
concerns  about  the  plane,  and  that  as 
a  taxpayer,  the  costs  of  the  program 
were  troubling  to  him  as  well.  The 
American  people  know  what  they 
want.  They  want  a  strong  defense,  but 
not  a  boondoggle.  The  B-1  is  the 
weapon  of  the  past. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter).   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  air-breathing 
leg  of  the  strategic  triad,  incorporated 
in  our  bomber  force,  is  now  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  strategic  deterrent.  The 
recently  acquired  vulnerability  of  a\a 
Minuteman  silos,  generated  by  rapid 
development  in  Soviet  accurization  of 
their  SS-18's  missiles  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  fact. 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
bomber  area  we  should  scrutinize  the 
three  basic  requirements  for  a  viable 
long-range  bomber  capability.  These 
requirements  are:  First,  ability  to  fly 
out  or  escape  from  our  home  bases  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack; 
second,  the  ability  to  carry,  successful- 
ly, a  substantial  nuclear  payload  to 
the  edge  of  Soviet  defenses;  and  third, 
the  capability  to  penetrate  the  Soviet 
air  defense  system  and  deliver  our 
payloads. 

In  regard  to  the  first  area,  the  re- 
quirement of  escaping  from  American 
bases  before  destruction  by  subma- 
rine-launched ICBM's.  the  B-1  bomber 
has  a  much  faster  fly  out  time  than 
the  B-52.  Additionally,  the  B-1  is 
much  better  able  to  withstand  blast 
overpressure  and  other  nuclear  effects 
such  as  electromagnetic  pulse.  This 
basic  improvement  in  the  ability  to 
survive,  which  is  manifested  in  the  B-1 
program  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause it  reduces  Soviet  incentives  for  a 
surprise  attack  on  our  bomber  bases. 

In  the  second  area,  the  B-1  has  the 
ability  to  carry,  with  greater  reliabil- 
ity, about  50  percent  more  payload 
than  the  B-52,  a  significant  factor. 

In  the  third  area,  the  B-1,  will  have 
the  ability  to  pentrate  Soviet  defenses 
well  into  the  1990's.  Our  electrocoun- 
termeasures,  coupled  with  outstanding 
advances  in  signature  reduction  would 
presently  overwhelm  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fense system.  But  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, is  the  economic  outlays  that 
the  B-1  will  force  the  Soviets  to  make 
in  order  to  deploy  air  defense  systems 
in  the  1990's  and  beyond  the  year  2000 
which  will  have  a  chance  against  de- 
fending B-1  attacks.  We  will  force  the 
Soviets  to  reduce  outlays  on  offensive 
systems  such  as  ICBM  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  systems,  in  order  to 
defend  against  B-1.  Further,  they  will 
be  faced  with  a  two-pronged  adver- 
sary, the  B-1  and  the  cruise  missile. 
The  cruise  missile  launched  from  B-1 


or  B-52  will  complement  our  short- 
range  nuclear  tipped  attack  missiles, 
carried  by  B-1. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  hark 
back  to  1977  when  we  decided  not  to 
build  B-1,  apparently  for  cost  reasons. 
At  that  time  if  my  figures  are  correct, 
we  could  have  had  B-1  for  about  $70 
million  a  copy,  and  I  would  guess  if  we 
took  a  rollcall  vote  right  now  which 
could  undo  our  mistake  of  1977  and 
have  B-l's  in  our  inventory  for  that 
price,  the  vote  would  be  overwhelming 
to  do  so. 

Today  we  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ty. And  we  have  the  same  people 
saying,  no  its  too  expensive,  let  us  wait 
for  Stealth.  And  I  ask  these  Members, 
"How  do  we  know  Stealth  is  not  going 
to  cost  an  arm  and  a  leg?  How  do  we 
know  Stealths  many  technological  un- 
certainties will  be  solved?  How  do  we 
know  that  we  will  not  be  sitting  here 
in  1990  with  a  Neanderthal  B-52  force 
and  the  same  critics  saying,  no. 
Stealth  is  too  expensive  and  too  old?" 
Let  us  wait  until  the  year  2000  for  the 
real  superduper  bomber.  If  I  could 
analogize  our  strategic  problem  to  a 
sports  event  I  would  compare  it  to  a 
prize  fight  in  which  we  are  behind  on 
points,  and  instead  of  working  to  pile 
up  points  with  jabs  and  hooks  and  up- 
percuts  we  are  waiting  to  throw  our 
big  Sunday  punch,  our  perfect  weap- 
ons system,  while  our  adversary  wins 
round  after  round  by  making  swift 
procurement  decisions,  keeping  their 
industrial  base  at  high  operating  ca- 
pacity and  refusing  to  rely  on  any 
single  program  as  the  cornerstone  of 
their  strategic  force.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  the  match 
up  between  our  bomber  force  and  the 
Soviet  air  defense  system  is  not  a 
matter  of  developing  one  system  and 
throwing  it  at  an  air  defense  curtain, 
which  like  a  wall  either  stops  or  does 
not  stop  it.  Our  bomber  capability  is 
driven  by  a  combination  of  design, 
weapons  development,  and  electronic 
advancement.  And  as  these  factors  im- 
prove our  capability  improves.  Similar- 
ly, the  posture  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses is  a  dynamic  one,  that  improves 
with  the  dedication  of  money  and 
technology.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
B-1  today,  especially  with  its  radar  sig- 
nature reduction,  is  superior  to  the 
1977  B-1  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
future  electronic  advancements  will  be 
incorporated  in  succeeding  generations 
of  B-1,  just  as  the  B-52  was  improved 
in  the  D,  G,  and  H  models.  So  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  B-1, 
which  is  the  only  program  which  will 
maintain  America's  bomber  capability 
through  the  eighties  while  allowing 
fair  time  for  the  development  of  the 
advance  technology  bomber,  or 
Stealth. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler). 
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Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  an  enhanced  strategic 
deterrent  but  in  opposition  to  cost-in- 
effective and  strategically  unsound 
weapons  systems. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  improving 
strategic  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications systems  and  for  upgrad- 
ing our  strategic  submarine  force,  but 
in  opposition  to  its  recommendations 
for  the  manned  bomber  and  land- 
based  ICBM  programs.  FuUhermore,  I 
object  to  administration  plans  calling 
for  a  reduction  in  the  procurement  of 
KC-10  tankers  and  for  a  cutback  in 
the  planned  upgrading  of  the  B-52 
force.  These  latter  two  policies  will 
leave  our  country  with  diminished 
strategic  capabilities  during  the  much- 
touted  "window  of  vulnerability", 
given  the  long  leadtlmes  required  to 
place  the  projected  B-1  and  MX  sys- 
tems in  operation. 

I  rise  in  suppport  of  98  percent  of 
the  appropriations  contained  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  but  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  roughly  $4  billion  it  pro- 
vides for  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  MX 
missile. 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  moderate  in 
the  extreme,  one  who  deplores  the 
calls  for  unilateral  disarmament  but 
who  also  seeks  to  demand  the  utmost 
care  in  the  expenditure  of  taxpayer 

dollars. 

No  fair-minded  individual  can  deny 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked 
•  on  a  massive,  and  threatening,  conven- 
tional and  strategic  arms  buildup  over 
the  past  decade.  I  have  no  sympathy 
whatsoever  with  those  who  criticize 
American  military  efforts  but  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  Soviet  activities.  The 
debate  that  we  are  now  engaged  in 
could  not,  unfortunately,  take  place  in 
that  totalitarian  society,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  all  mankind  and  most  es- 
pecially the  Soviet  people  themselves. 
However,  rigorous,  open  discussion  is  a 
hallmark  of  our  system  and  is  one  of 
our  greatest  strengths. 

Despite  some  perceptions  to  the  con- 
trary, our  country  has  not  stood  still 
in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
buildup.  The  retrofitting  of  the  Mark 
12-A  warhead  on  Minuteman  missiles 
has  vastly  increased  the  effectiveness 
of  the  weapons.  The  avionics  and 
other  upgrades  of  B-52  squadrons 
have"  increased  the  useful  life  of  these 
aircraft  through  the  mid  to  late  1980's 
as  a  penetrator  and  through  the  end 
of  the  century  as  a  standoff  cruise 
missile  carrier.  The  recent  addition  of 
the  SSBN  Ohio  to  the  ballistic  missile 
fleet  is  a  reminder  of  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  submarine-launched  ballis- 
tic missile  modernization  programs 
which  significantly  improve  the  sea- 
based  leg  of  our  strategic  triad. 

Admittedly,  in  the  absence  of  Soviet 
restraint  we  cannot  stand  pat  and  that 
is   why   I   firmly   support:    The   air- 


launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM). 
which  will  tremendously  boost  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  air-breathing  leg  of 
the  triad  when  it  joins  the  force  in 
1983;  the  Trident  II  missile,  which 
offers  survivable  countermilitary  capa- 
bilities; and  accelerated  research  and 
development  on  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy bomber  which  by  all  accounts  wiU 
be  required  by  sometime  in  the  1990's 
to  insure  the  continued  ability  of  our 
bombers  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. 

In  fact,  as  I  stated  earlier,  one  of  my 
concerns  about  the  net  impact  of  the 
Reagan  strategic  program  is  that  it 
would  leave  our  strategic  forces  less 
capable  in  the  short-term  'jy  reducing 
the  buys  and  the  KC-10  tanker,  delay- 
ing or  denying  planned  upgradings  of 
B-52  aircraft  (including  the  hardening 
against  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP) 
effects),  and  requiring  an  earlier  re- 
tirement of  the  B-52  force. 

Hopefully,  this  will  put  to  rest  the 
notion  that  critics  of  the  B-1  and  MX, 
for  whatever  motivation,  demand  the 
development  of  the  unattainable  per- 
fect weapon.  What  this  critic  demands 
is  cost-effective  weapons  that  are  con- 
sistent with  our  defense  strategy  and 
fulfill  mission  requirements.  Strategy 
and  mission  must  drive  procurement 
and  not  the  other  way  around. 

TBEB-I 

My  reason  for  opposing  the  B-1  pro- 
gram is  simple:  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  marginal  improvements  it  offers  as 
a  penetrator  or  cruise  missile  carrier 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  $28  billion 
to  $39.8  billion  price  tag. 

A  few  dates  will  illustrate  the  point. 
The  B-52  will  be  capable  of  serving  as 
a  penetrating  bomber  through  the  mid 
to  late  1980's.  The  B-1  will  be  de- 
ployed between  1986  and  1988  and  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses  until  the  early  to  mid- 
1990's.  Parenthetically,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that 
the  debate  over  the  B-1  has  already 
made  has  been  to  rapidly  improve  the 
performance  of  the  aircraft.  Within  a 
few  weeks'  time  the  official  estimates 
of  the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  B-1 
as  a  penetrator  have  gone  from  the 
end  of  this  decade  to  "well  into  the 
1990's." 

A  similar  story  emerges  when  one 
looks  at  the  cruise  missile  carrier  mis- 
sion. The  B-52  will  be  effective  in  this 
role  until  the  end  of  the  century  while 
the  B-1  will  be  able  to  perform  this 
function  for  an  Indeterminable 
amount  of  time  beyond  that  date. 

In  my  judgment,  the  few  years  that 
we  would  gain  in  the  penetrator  mis- 
sion are  more  than  offset  by  the  cost 
of  the  B-1.  With  such  an  expenditure 
we  run  a  grave  risk  of  stretching  out 
or  curtailing  both  the  ALCM  program 
which  will  be  the  major  contributor  to 
improved  survivability  of  our  air- 
breathing  strategic  forces  whether  the 
carrier  is  the  B-1,  the  B-52  or  some 


other  aircraft,  and  the  advanced  tech- 
nology (or  Stealth)  l>omber  program, 
which  the  Reagan  administration  ac- 
knowledges to  be  an  essential  element 
of  U.S.  strategic  forces  in  the  1990's. 

Events  seem  to  already  be  bearing 
out  these  concerns.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  not  increased  the 
Carter  request  for  the  number  of 
cruise  missiles  even  though  the 
number  of  launchers  is  to  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  100  B-l's.  The 
payload  of  each  aircraft  will  have  to 
be  reduced  accordingly.  Secondly,  the 
planned  initial  operating  capability  of 
the  advanced  technology  bomber  has 
slipped  from  1989  until  sometime  In 
the  1990s. 

With  regard  to  potential  convention- 
al missions,  it  is  my  strong  belief  that 
the  B-1  is  overpriced  and  ill-designed 
compared  to  other  aircraft  which  are 
already  operational.  I  also  feel  that 
the  B-1  is  not  optimally  priced  or  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  cruise  missile  car- 
rier mission. 

Now  some  might  say  that,  when  it 
comes  to  defense,  talk  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness is  inappropriate  and  money 
must  not  be  a  primary  consideration. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to 
you  that  the  September  reductions  In 
the  defense  budget  by  an  avowedly 
pro-defense  administration  demon- 
strate that  money  must  and  always 
will  be  a  consideration.  What  we 
expend  on  the  B-1  vte-wlll  not  have  to 
spend  for  other  strategic  or  conven- 
tional military  programs,  or  for  nonde- 
fense  needs,  or  for  tax  cuts. 

THE  MX 

My  opposition  to  the  proposed  MX 
system  is  not  based  primarily  on  cost- 
though  in  the  out  years  the  Reagan 
program  could  be  almost  prohibitively 
expensive  depending  on  the  final 
basing  mode— but  rather  on  its  strate- 
gic implications. 

Unless  I  am  badly  mistaken,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces  Is  to  deter  aggression  against 
ourselves,  our  Interests,  and  our  allies. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  problems  that 
do  or  will  exist  In  the  triad  stem  not 
from  Insufficient  numbers  or  war- 
heads or  too  little  firepower  but  from 
the  perceived  survivability  of  our  mis- 
siles and  bomber— that  Is.  their  ability 
to  ride  out  potential  attack  and  to  In- 
flict unacceptable  damage  to  any  ag- 
gressor. 

The  major  reason  that  defense  plan- 
ners have  pushed  for  an  MX  program 
has  been  to  Improve  the  survivability 
of  U.S.  land-based  missiles  against  po- 
tential Soviet  attack.  The  Ford  and 
Carter  administrations  had  responded 
to  the  theoretical  v\ilnerabllity  of  our 
land-based  missiles  by  proposing  that 
we  develop  a  mobile  MX  missile  that 
could  be  shuttled  between  a  number  of 
possible  launch  points. 

Frankly,  I  had  several  major  reserva- 
tions about  the  Ford  and  Carter  plans. 
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including  my  belief  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  ratified  SALT  II  or  succes- 
sor treaty  which  limits  the  size  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  arse- 
nals, the  Soviets  would  be  able  to  field 
enough  warheads  to  theoretically 
threaten  our  land-based  missiles  no 
matter  how  many  laimch  points  we 
provided  for  our  missiles.  For  this 
reason,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  pour- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  into  land- 
based  strategic  missile  forces  and  favor 
instead  the  enhancement  of  our  invul- 
nerable (for  the  foreseeable  future) 
strategic  submarine  forces. 

The  President's  MX  decision  malces 
even  less  sense  to  me  than  the  earlier 
proposals.  Essentially,  it  postpones  a 
final  decision  on  the  proper  basing  of 
the  new  missile  by  calling  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  first  36  MX  missiles 
off  the  production  line  into  fixed  silos 
that  now  house  our  aging  Titan  mis- 
sile forces. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  to  harden 
these  fixed  silos,  if  the  Soviet  ICBM's 
can  attain  the  current  and  future  ac- 
curacies attributed  to  them  no  amount 
of  hardening  will  be  sufficient  because 
any  silo  would  be  vaporized  by  the 
fireball  created  when  the  incoming 
warhead  detonates. 

This  short-term  solution  is  most  im- 
satisfactory  because  the  MX  missiles 
in  the  fixed  silos  will  be  as  vulnerable 
$s  our  current  land-based  forces.  In 
fact,  they  must  probably  be  judged  to 
be  more  vulnerable  because,  with  their 
improved  accuracy  and  larger  number 
of  warheads,  they  represent  a  greater 
threat  to  Soviet  forces  and  are  thus  a 
more  urgent  target  for  attack. 

The  administration's  proposed  long- 
rang  solutions  to  the  MX  basing  prob- 
lem offer  little,  in  my  opinion.  The 
deep  underground  and  air  mobile  sys- 
tems suffer  from  severe  cost  and  oper- 
ational constraints.  The  antiballistic 
missile  system  not  only  poses  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's ABM  Treaty,  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  strategic  arms  agreements  in 
limiting  Soviet-United  States  military 
competition,  but  also  is  nowhere  near 
technological  realization  as  an  effec- 
tive system,  as  Secretary  Weinberger 
himself  has  admitted. 

I  grant  that  research  and  develop- 
ment breakthroughs  could  make  any 
or  all  of  these  alternatives  more  viable 
in  the  future.  But.  as  those  who  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  debate  from  me 
on  the  B-1  issue  correctly  caution,  we 
cannot  afford  to  place  too  msuiy  eggs 
in  the  futuristic  technological  fix 
basket. 

What  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
current  MX  plan  does  not  promote 
strategic  stability,  a  characteristic  that 
is  vitally  important  given  the  fact  that 
any  nuclear  exchange  is  more  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  accident  or  miscal- 
culation rather  than  of  rational,  pre- 
meditated design. 


In  my  opinion,  the  major  negative 
consequence  of  the  Reagan  MX  policy 
would  be  to  place  both  American  and 
Soviet  policymakers  on  more  of  a  hair- 
trigger  when  it  comes  to  launching  nu- 
clear attacks:  The  Soviets  because  the 
MX  will  pose  a  significant  threat  to 
their  land-based  missile  forces  (which 
are  a  much  bigger  part  of  their  total 
strategic  forces  than  U.S.  land-based 
missiles  are  of  ours)  and  the  Ameri- 
cans because  to  be  able  to  use  this  new 
weapon  we  wiU  have  to  be  prepared  to 
launch  it  before  Soviet  missiles  can  de- 
stroy it. 

I  can  think  of  few  more  destablizing 
armaments  than  a  vulnerable,  coun- 
tersilo  nuclear  weapons  system. 

CONCLnSION 

In  my  opinion  the  procurement  deci- 
sions on  the  B-1  and  the  MX  offer  an- 
other example  of  a  strategic-force  mis- 
match. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  increase  our 
strategic  bomber  force,  yet  at  the 
same  time  cut  back  our  strategic  tank- 
ers and  missiles  necessary  to  augment 
that  bomber  force. 

It  is  proposed  that  we  make  dash  ca- 
pability to  take  off  upon  tactical  warn- 
ing a  major  criteria  for  the  bomber  leg 
of  the  strategic  triad.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  any  suprise  submarine-based 
attack  on  our  bombers,  which  would 
afford  the  least  reaction  time,  also 
would  provide  an  unmistakable  alert 
to  our  more  capable  ICBM  force  prior 
to  its  coming  under  attack  by  Soviet 
ICBM's,  how  much  importance  should 
be  give  to  dash  capability  relative  to 
other  considerations? 

It  is  proposed  that  we  consider  open- 
ing up  the  possibility  of  ABM  deploy- 
ment, yet  this  could  pose  a  serious  po- 
tential threat  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  submarine-laimched  ballistic  mis- 
sile force,  the  one  element  of  the  triad 
that  now  offers  survivability  and  sta- 
bility for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Finally  it  is  proposed  that  we  deploy 
a  vulnerable  coimterforce  system.  How 
can  this  square  with  our  strategic  doc- 
trine which  emphasizes  deterrence 
and  escalation  limitation? 

By  the  B-1  and  MX  spending  deci- 
sions we  also  run  the  risk  of  neglecting 
the  less  glamorous  but  vitally  impor- 
tant area  of  conventional  force  readi- 
ness. We  need  to  set  priorities,  within 
the  Pentagon  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
(jovemment.  Our  constituents,  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  we  not  suspend  our  judg- 
ment when  billions  of  their  dollars  are 
at  stake  just  because  the  spending 
agency  is  the  Defense  Department. 

In  the  now  notorious  Atlantic 
Monthly  article,  David  Stockman  said 
that  the  administration  would  rise  or 
fall  depending  upon  its  ability  to 
reject  weak  claims  by  powerful  clients. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  has  a 
similar  responsibility.  The  military 
has  strong  claims  for  increases  in  read- 
iness items,  tanker  and  airlift  capacity. 


and  a  number  of  other  programs;  but 
they  have  weak  claims  in  the  case  of 
the  B-1  and  MX  programs  before  us 
today. 

When  listening  to  the  rhetoric,  both 
pro  and  con,  on  these  weapons  sys- 
tems, with  discussions  of  electronic 
countermeasures,  and  counterforce 
doctrine,  and  equivalent  megatonnage, 
it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  central 
question  at  issue  here:  Namely,  how 
can  we  avoid  a  nuclear  holocaust  while 
preserving  our  national  security. 

With  the  passage  of  time  since  the 
beginning  of  nuclear  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  it  is  easy  to  forget  the 
human  consequences  of  nuclear  war. 
In  order  to  put  this  issue  into  some 
perspective  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  issued  a 
report  on  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear 
War."  I  would  like  to  read  you  some  of 
the  report's  conclusions: 

A  larse-acale  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  kill  more  than  250  million  people  in 
those  two  countries  alone.  The  numbers 
killed  in  the  first  few  days  would  depend  on 
the  exact  number  of  nuclear  weapons  used 
and  the  places  of  detonation,  the  time  of 
year,  extent  of  warning,  and  the  weather. 
U.S.  deaths  would  probably  range  between 
70  million  and  160  million,  while  Soviet 
deaths  would  be  between  50  million  and  100 
million.  Many  "survivors"  would  die  later 
from  starvation,  exposure  or  disease,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  the  immediate 
deaths  were  relatively  low. 

A  "limited"  nuclear  exchange  would  have 
enormous  impact  as  well,  even  if  there  were 
no  escalation.  An  exchange  limited  to  10 
MIRVed  missiles  aimed  at  oil  refineries,  for 
example,  could  kill  5  million  Americans  and 
destroy  64  percent  of  the  U.S.  refining  ca- 
pacity and  73  percent  of  the  Soviet  capacity. 
An  attack  directed  solely  at  missile  silos 
could  kill  as  many  as  20  million  Americans. 

In  the  period  following  a  nuclear  attack 
.  .  .  patterns  of  behavior  could  be  changed 
by  worsening  shortages  and  the  enormous 
psychological  shock  a  nuclear  war  would 
produce.  A  failure  to  achieve  economic  via- 
bility (production  equaling  consumption) 
before  stocks  ran  out  would  cause  many  ad- 
ditional deaths,  and  further  economic, 
social,  and  political  deterioration. 

We  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to 
keep  these  thoughts  always  in  mind  in 
pressing  for  cost-effective,  mission-ori- 
ented defense  systems  and  for  effec- 
tive arms  control  and  reduction  agree- 
ments. 

To  the  extent  that  we  overempha- 
size marginal  defense  capabilities  at 
the  expense  of  our  economic  strength, 
we  are  playing  into  the  only  area 
where  the  Soviet  Union  can  compete. 

To  the  extent  that  we  overlook  the 
possibilities  for  arms  control,  we  sen- 
tence ourselves  and  our  posterity  to  a 
more  imcertain  and  more  dangerous 
future. 

In  today's  debate  neither  side  has  a 
monopoly  on  virtue  or  wisdom,  or  pa- 
triotism. We  are  all  concerned  about 
finding  the  best,  most  certain  way  to 


prevent  nuclear  war  while  protecting 
our  national  interests. 

After  lengthy  and  calm  deliberation, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ap- 
proval of  the  B-1  and  MX  proposals 
before  us  today  would  not  be  in  our 
national  interest  and  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  efforts  to  delete  funding 
for  these  programs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding.  I  am 
fascinated  by  his  comments  that  it  is 
possible  to  upgrade  the  B-52  as  a  pos- 
sible alternative  to  the  B-1  bomber. 

My  understanding  is  that  to  put  new 
wings  on  it.  refit  the  engines  and  other 
benefits  is  actually  very  expensive.  Let 
us  say  we  are  refitting  50  B-52's.  Does 
that  really  give  us  the  kind  of  capabil- 
ity we  are  hoping  to  achieve  with  the 
production  of  the  B-1  bomber? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Those  questions  have 
already  been  answered  earlier  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Not  too  weU. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  When  the  gentleman 
from  California  was  not  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Regret  to  inform 
you  that  I  was  here.  I  did  not  think 
the  issue  was  handled  too  well.  Does 
the  gentleman  want  to  answer  it  since 
he  brought  it  up? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  think  the  whole 
question,  as  we  have  heard  in  the  now- 
famous  Atlantic  Magazine  article  by 
Mr.  Stockman 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Stoclunan  opposed  the  production 
of  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  FOWLER  (continuing).  Is 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  courage  to 
cut  unnecessary  military  spending  as 
well  as  domestic  spending.  The  cour- 
age to  resist  those  people  that  have 
weak  claims,  I  believe  Mr.  Stockman 
put  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Etoes  that  give 
the  House  an  answer  to  what  the  cost 
would  be  if  we  upgraded  the  B-52 
fleet?  I  think  not.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  would  cost  about  $40  to  $50  mil- 
lion per  each  B-52. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
should  let  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Fowler)  answer  the  question, 
since  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  asked  a  question  and  I 
want  to  answer. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  ad- 
ministration, through  its  spokesman, 
Mr.  Stockman,  has  emphasized  over 
and  over  that  we  should  reject  weak 
claims  from  strong  clients.  The  gentle- 
man in  that  article,  Mr.  Stockman, 
said  over  and  over  again  that  he  said 
we  should  examine  the  defense  indus- 
try with  the  same  magnifying  glass 
that  we  used  in  the  domestic  sector. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  that. 
Now  what  is  the  cost,  of  upgrading 
our  current  B-52  fleet? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  One  of  the  points  Mr. 
Stockman  raised  was  to  point  out  that 
we  should  continue  to  go  after  these 
major  weapons  that  do  not  improve 
the  operable  systems  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  praised,  the 
B-52,  which  with  increased  avionics 
the  administration  says  will  take  us  to 
1990 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  An  incredible 
answer.  I  suppose  we  should  go  ahead 
with  production  on  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consmne  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Synar). 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  defense. 
Like  many  Members,  I  tend  to  rely  on 
the  expertise  of  the  chairman  and  of 
the  ranking  majority  member.  In  the 
case  of  the  B-1,  however,  we  find  that 
they  have  diametrically  opposed  posi- 
tions. Thus  I  have  spent  considerable 
time  studying  the  B-1  question.  I  must 
conclude  that  I  would  support  the  po- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Yes;  the  B-1  is  expensive.  Yes;  we 
must  exercise  fiscal  responsibility  in 
defense  as  in  other  fields.  However, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  B-1.  We 
must  always  try  to  use  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  defense,  but  that  must 
be  an  effective  means.  An  effective 
strategic  force  requires  a  penetrating 
bomber  able  to  locate  and  attack  those 
Soviet  targets  whose  positions  we 
cannot  determine  in  advance. 

Quite  blimtly.  I  worry  about  the  via- 
bility of  many  parts  of  our  strategic 
systems.  By  the  time  the  MX  is  in 
service,  we  can  expect  Soviet  missile 
accuracy  to  have  increased  to  the 
point  that  our  extra  concrete  will  be 
useless. 

Our  cruise  missiles  depend  on  syn- 
thetic radar  imagery— a  technique  we 
have  tried  to  perfect  since  1944  with 
little  success.  The  translation  from  op- 
tical image  to  radar  image  is  imprecise 
and  is  subject  to  cheap  and  easy  de- 
ception by  the  specialized  and  well-de- 
veloped radar  deception  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Also,  by  its  nature  the 
cruise  missile  is  an  easy  target  for  23 
millimeter  antiaircraft  guns— the  most 
plentiful  antiaircraft  weapon  in  the 
Soviet  inventory. 

The  Stealth  bomber  is  as  yet  a  paper 
airplane.  It  is,  moreover,  capable  of 
being  detected  by  the  old  VHF  "Pine 
strut"  radars  which  still  comprise  one- 
third  of  the  Soviet  antiaircraft  strate- 
gic defense  network.  We  are  using 
high  technology  to  defeat  high  tech- 
nology, but  this  does  little  against 
multimeter  wavelength,  old-technolo- 
gy low-resolution  radars.  Moreover, 
the  Stealth  design  chosen— the  flying 


wing— is  of  low  maneuverability  and  is 
thus  one  which  is  restricted  to  high  al- 
titudes. It  is  a  gamble  that  our  tech- 
nology will  not  be  easily  matched  by 
massive  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  leaves  us  with  merely  the  Trident 
and  the  B-1.  Because  of  communica- 
tions difficulty,  the  Trident  system  is 
inherently  rigid  in  its  targeting,  which 
leaves  the  B-1  as  our  best  bet  for  a 
flexible  and  viable  strategic  response. 

There  is  an  advantage  to  the 
manned  penetrator  which  is  seldom 
discussed.  That  is,  its  targets  include 
many  systems  which  have  as  a  prime 
mission  the  destruction  of  Europe. 
Certainly,  the  approximately  330  sur- 
viving Soviet  ICBM  silos  are  a  target 
in  defense  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, Soviet  long  range  combat  aircraft 
and  SS-20  sites  are  primarily  threats 
to  our  reinforcement  of  Europe  and  to 
Europe  itself.  The  procurement  of  the 
B-1  will  be  a  message  to  Europe  that 
the  United  States  will  include  the  pro- 
tection of  Ekirope  among  its  objectives 
in  a  central  war.  This  message  may 
well  aid  in  overcoming  European  mis- 
givings about  our  theater  nuclear  mod- 
ernization. The  procurement  of  the  B- 
1  thus  allows  the  Congress  to  go  a  long 
way  in  correcting  the  impressions 
given  by  statements  by  uninformed 
senior  members  of  the  current  admin- 
istration. 

We  must  remember  that  the  current 
B-1  is  a  vastly  different  plane  than 
that  found  ineffective  by  the  Carter 
administration.  A  key  point  in  any 
penetrating  aircraft's  survivability  is 
its  radar  cross  section.  The  plane 
which  we  are  proposing  to  buy  has  a 
radar  cross  section  of  only  1  percent  of 
that  of  the  B-52,  only  7  percent  of  the 
original  B-1.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only 
plane  near  to  flying  that  can  reach  all 
points  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  B-1  is 
required  for  two  reasons:  First,  to  be 
able  to  penetrate  where  the  B-52  is 
too  large  and  second,  to  maintain  the 
penetration  mission  when  our  B-52's 
are  converted  to  cruise  missile  carriers. 
Proposals  to  delay  our  new  penetrator 
acquisition  ignore  this  last  fact.  In  the 
late  1980's.  our  B-52's  will  no  longer  be 
available  for  the  manned  penetrator 
role. 

Admittedly,  I  have  certain  problems 
with  the  specifics  of  the  B-1  decision. 
I  question  the  actual  costs  of  the 
plane.  The  manufactiu-er  claims  22,000 
airframe  related  jobs.  However,  the 
Air  Force  claims  $8.8  billion  for  the 
airframe.  At  $40  an  hour,  evi-year  pro- 
gram, the  Air  Force  figure  works  out 
to  between  14,000  and  15,000  jobs. 
Thus,  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
apparent  cost  ovemms  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  question  is  whether  this 
wiU  have  been  a  true  cost  overrun  or, 
rather,  a  manifestation  of  inadequate 
oversight  of  the  original  packaging  of 
the  program.  I  also  question  whether 
the  decision  to  buy  100  planes  is  an  op- 
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timum  decision.  Half  of  our  expected 
losses  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  serv- 
icing of  the  60  category  one  Soviet 
regiments  which  are  targeted.  Admit- 
tedly, the  prospects  of  eastern  Russia 
being  open  to  the  Chinese  may  well 
have  a  considerable  deterrent  effect. 
However,  I  still  would  question  wheth- 
er these  are  proper  strategic  targets. 
Possibly  by  overestimating  our  target- 
ing needs  we  are  overestimating  out 
total  needs  regarding  fleet  size. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses will  be  such  that  the  cruise  mis- 
sile threat  wiU  be  easily  countered.  At 
this  point,  we  need  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  our  manned  penetrators 
which  suggests  a  larger  fleet  of  B-l's. 
There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  we  should  not  go  up  to  the 
original  fleet  of  250  B-l's  as  planned 
in  the  seventies.  This  may  be  excessive 
in  terms  of  current  targeting  policy, 
but  existence  of  a  planned  procure- 
ment would  be  a  safeguard  against 
technological  surprise.  If  ALCM  does 
not  work  or  is  subject  to  an  easy 
counter,  we  will  need  more  B-l's.  If 
Stealth— the  advanced  technology 
bomber— does  not  work,  we  will  need 
more  B-l's.  Our  fail-safe  position  is  to 
plan  on  more  than  100  B-l's,  even  if 
our  procurement  is  less. 

Even  if  one  ignores  the  probability 
of  nasty  surprises  with  our  new  tech- 
nologies, the  100  B-1  fleet  assimies  the 
carriage  of  external  weapons.  These 
not  only  will  increase  the  radar  cross 
section  but  also  ignore  the  point  de- 
fense nature  of  the  Soviet  strategic  de- 
fense posture.  If  we  have  13-percent 
attrition  for  every  target  serviced,  the 
last  weapon  from  a  fully  loaded  B-1 
would  only  have  a  5-percent  chance  of 
being  used.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  do  better  as  a  country  and  do 
better  by  our  aircrews  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  give  our  crews  a  chance  of  sur- 
vival and  to  give  us  a  chance  of  servic- 
ing all  targets  by  limiting  the  planned 
weapons  load  to  internal  weapons  and 
increasing  our  buy  of  bombers.  This 
would  make  our  total  B-1  buy  very  ex- 
pensive—the program  would  be  almost 
as  expensive  as  the  F/A  18.  However, 
cost  analysts  unconnected  with  the 
program  tell  me  that  an  increase  of 
the  program  to  300  units  would  reduce 
the  unit  cost  by  one-third— from  $200 
million  to  $130  million  in  1981  dollars. 
We  would  be  paying  a  huge  amount  in 
total  but  at  least  we  would  have  some 
guarantee  of  security  instead  of  the 
marginal  hope  given  even  by  100  B-l's 
and  pie-in-the-sky  systems. 

Additionally,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  B-1  has  many  capabilities  beyond 
those  of  a  manned  penetrator.  For  ex- 
ample, an  adequate  weapons  load  for 
the  B-1  could  include  at  least  16  Har- 
poon antiship  missiles.  Two  B-l's  have 
the  same  anti-Soviet  fleet  strike  capa- 
bility as  does  an  aircraft  carrier  battle 
group.  The  difference  is  in  cost.  If  we 


have  three  B-l's  even  at  $300  million, 
we  are  still  imder  $1  billion  in  cost.  If 
we  go  to  an  aircraft  carrier,  we  have 
the  carrier  at  $3  billion,  its  escorts  at 
another  $3  billion,  its  aircraft  at  an- 
other $3  billion  over  15  years.  Then  we 
have  the  supply  ships,  the  port  fsw:ili- 
ties,  the  need  for  two  additional  battle 
groups  to  maintain  one  on  station.  We 
are  talking  $40  billion  to  have  one  car- 
rier battle  group  on  station— not  to 
mention  40,000  men. 

I  would  submit  that  in  these  terms, 
the  B-1  is  a  fiscally  prudent  means  of 
gaining  control  of  the  surface  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Norwegian 
Sea.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a  cross- 
service  solution  not  likely  to  even  be 
considered  by  the  parochial  interests 
in  the  Pentagon.  However,  it  is  one 
which  Congress  should  examine. 

Again,  we  can  look  at  the  first  possi- 
ble intervention  by  the  United  States 
against  an  aggression  in  say  the 
Middle  East.  B-l's  based  in  the  United 
States  could  reach  targets  in  the 
Middle  East  long  before  an  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Arabian  Sea  was  in 
range  to  launch  its  planes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  B-1  is  expensive. 
It  is  a  program  which  Congress  would 
monitor  closely.  No  less,  I  believe  it  is 
one  which  must  be  supported  as 
almost  our  only  means  of  insuring  our 
deterrence  rather  than  merely  hoping 
for  deterrence.  And  it  is,  further,  a 
cost-effective,  flexible  and  efficient 
means  of  performing  vital  missions  in 
less  than  the  strategic  context. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consimie  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LuKEN). 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment  before  us  to 
delete  funding  for  the  B-1  bomber  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1982  in  this 
bill.  I  am  convinced  that  this  modern- 
ized version  of  the  1977  B-1  bomber 
offers  the  most  effective  addition  to 
our  national  defense  system. 

Production  of  the  B-IB  is  the  most 
expedient  way  to  redress  the  possible 
growing  imbalance  between  the  Soviet 
military  forces  and  the  U.S.  military 
forces.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  stop 
production  at  this  point,  especially 
when  President  Brezhnev  hinted,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday, that  $42  billion,  initially  ear- 
marked for  capital  investment  for  con- 
struction and  public  worlcs,  will  be 
used  for  defense. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the  improved 
technology  of  the  Soviet  Union  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  our  existing  bomber 
force.  The  antiquated  B-52's  must  be 
replaced  as  the  Soviet  work  to  improve 
their  air  defense  systems.  The  B-52  is 
almost  30  years  old  and  was  designed 
almost  40  years  ago.  It  is  a  relic  of 
World  War  II.  According  to  adminis- 
tration officials  and  current  U.S.  intel- 
ligence estimates,  the  B-52's  cannot  be 


relied  upon  for  strategic  penetration 
missions  after  the  mid  to  late  1980's. 

When  their  penetration  effective- 
ness has  been  degraded,  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  use  the  B-52's  as  standoff 
laimch  platforms  for  cruise  missiles 
from  outside  the  range  of  Soviet  air 
defenses.  In  addition,  if  the  B-IB  is 
not  built,  the  Air  Force  wiU  have  to 
spend  several  additional  billions  of 
dollars  in  order  to  maintain  and  pro- 
long the  effectiveness  of  the  B-52's 
pending  the  development  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber. 

Some  have  suggested  concentrating 
solely  on  the  development  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber,  commonly 
known  as  Stealth.  This  would  be  an 
extremely  risky  course  of  action,  since 
this  bomber  is  still  in  its  paper  stage 
and  significant  acceleration  of  the  pro- 
gram is  highly  unlikey.  There  are  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainties  tied  to  this 
quantimi  leap  in  technologies. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  have  a 
proven  B-1  that  will  provide  substan- 
tial capability  to  penetrate  the  most 
advance  Soviet  defenses  well  into  the 
1990's.  The  range  and  payload  of  the 
modernized  B-1  have  been  increased 
and  the  radar  cross  section  has  been 
reduced  tenfold  by  redesigning  engine 
inlets  and  applying  radar  absorbing 
materials.  The  smaller  radar  cross  sec- 
tion also  makes  it  possible  to  use  de- 
ceptive electronic  countermeasures 
more  effectively  than  the  B-52. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  the 
bomber  is  that  while  it  is  slower  to  its 
target— and  thus  clearly  not  a  provoca- 
tive "first  strike"  weapon— it  can  be 
launched  and  recalled  in  a  demonstra- 
tion of  alert  and  resolve  or  sent  for- 
ward to  attack  many  targets  with  pin- 
point accuracy. 

When  the  B-lB's  no  longer  have 
high  penetration  capability  in  the 
1990's  they  will  replace  the  B-52's  as 
cruise-missile  carriers.  ALMC's  (air- 
launched  cruise  missiles)  can  be  pro- 
gramed to  fly  a  deceptive,  threat- 
avoiding  path  to  even  hardened  mili- 
tary targets. 

The  B-IB  designed  for  a  30-year 
service  life  with  its  capability  to  per- 
form the  changing  roles  of  the  pene- 
trating bomber,  cruise  missile  carrier 
aircraft,  conventional  bomber,  and 
other  missions,  it  should  still  be  in 
active  service  in  the  year  2015. 

The  B-lB's  capabilities  far  surpass 
those  of  the  aged  B-52's  and  1977  B-1. 

Action  is  needed  now  to  upgrade  the 
effectiveness  of  our  defense  triad  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missUes,  nu- 
clear submarines,  and  strategic  bomb- 
ers. Together,  this  combination  of 
American  military  forces  confronts  a 
potential  enemy  with  enormously 
complicated  requirement  for  defense 
and  with  virtually  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles against  launching  a  disarming 
first  strike.  For  both  defense  and  of- 
fense, each  leg  of  the  triad  helps  to  re- 
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inforce  the  survivability  and  effective- 
ness of  the  others.  And  the  B-IB 
would  improve  and  modernize  this 
manned  bomber  element,  allowing  the 
triad  to  weather  any  strategic  defeat. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House 
today  will  act  positively  in  support  of 
the  B-IB  as  the  best  alternative  for 
defense. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  lAi. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILXIAMS  of  Ohip.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. I  would  like  to  use  some 
phrases  that  have  been  quoted  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  very  loud 
and  clearly  in  the  past  few  months, 
and  that  is  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  another  sig- 
nificant reason  for  moving  ahead  with 
the  construction  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
That  reason  Is  the  strong  economic 
benefit  that  the  B-1  construction  will 
have  to  the  Nation  in  general,  to  the 
Midwest  and  Ohio  region  specifically. 

There  is  extensive  evidence  to  show 
that  a  significant  portion  of  B-1  con- 
struction will  be  of  direct  benefit  in 
those  areas  of  the  country  which  are 
currently  experiencing  the  most 
severe  economic  downturn,  such  as  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

D  1600 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  B-1 
has  indicated  that  the  project  will  pro- 
vide over  16,000  jobs  for  Ohio  workers 
and  others  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  this  could  result  in  creating  a  new 
opportunity  for  a  large  nimiber  of  our 
currently  unemployed  nationwide,  and 
that  is  something  that  has  come  loud 
and  clear  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aware  that 
this  country  must  stand  up  to  the  con- 
tinuing threat  of  aggression  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  the  technical 
capability  to  meet  that  challenge.  We 
may  disagree  on  how  to  do  it.  And  our 
unemployed  workers  in  Ohio  and  in 
the  Nation  are  eager  to  increase  their 
contribution  to  provide  the  industrial 
base  necessary  to  build  an  effective 
and  efficient  military  system. 

Everyone  has  expressed  in  the  past 
few  months  and  as  recently  as  yester- 
day the  concern  of  the  rising  unem- 
ployment in  this  Nation.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  armies  of  unem- 
ployed in  Ohio  and  throughout  the 
Nation  who  stand  ready  to  be  enlisted 
in  new  jobs  to  rebuild  our  Nation's 
military  capability. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Murtha  substitute,  but 
to  say  that  if  it  is  not  adopted,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  the  Addabbo  amend- 
ment that  would  delete  the  B-1. 


It  is  very  important  that  we  have  a 
modem  penetrating  manned  bomber. 
Too  long  have  we  postponed  the  devel- 
opment of  a  supersonic  long-range 
bomber. 

The  aging  fleet  of  B-52's  no  longer 
can  perform  the  mission  for  which  it 
originally  was  purposed  and  built. 
Most  of  those  planes  are  actually  older 
than  the  young  men  who  are  flying 
them.  It  is  a  subsonic  aircraft.  It  is  in- 
capable of  the  low-level  mission  which 
flies  in  under  the  enemy's  radar  and 
avoids  detection. 

For  those  reasons.  I  think  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  our  de- 
fense posture  we  must  have  a  modem 
penetrating  manned  bomber  to  replace 
the  aging  fleet  of  B-52's. 

I  think,  however,  that  three  reasons 
argue  very  strongly  for  the  FB-111 
option.  Those  reasons  are  its  availabil- 
ity, its  proven  survivability,  and  its  af- 
fordabUity. 

It  is  a  sensible  option.  First  off,  it  is 
available  now.  We  can  have  a  fleet  of 
operational  FB-lll's  much  more 
quickly  than  the  first  operational  B- 
I's  would  roll  off  the  assembly  lines. 
And  since  the  purpose  really  is  to  pro- 
vide some  interim  solution  to  the  im- 
mediate window  of  vulnerability,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  important 
to  get  these  modem  manned  bombers 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  can  have  an 
equivalent  number  of  FB-lll's  at  least 

2  years  earlier  than  we  could  have  the 
B-1. 

The  second  question  avoids  afford- 
ability.  We  quite  probably  can  build 
150  FB-lll's  for  half  the  cost  of  100 
B-l's.  The  B-1  has  been  estimated  var- 
iously at  $29  billion,  $39  billion  now 
according  to  the  GAO,  for  the  100 
planes.  In  any  event,  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  unit  cost  for  the 
B-1  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million  for  each  aircraft. 

Let  us  look  to  1984,  toward  the  end 
of  that  fiscal  year,  at  which  time 
President  Reagan  had  hoped  to  have  a 
balanced  budget.  The  difference  is 
this:  By  the  end  of  1984,  we  can  have  a 
full  squadron  of  FB-lll's  operational, 
including  spares:  but  at  the  end  of 
1984,  we  would  have  only  one  B-1.  By 
the  most  optimistic  forecast,  we  would 
have  only  one  of  those  aircraft. 

The  difference  in  cost  for  these  next 

3  crucial  fiscal  years  in  which  we  are 
trjing  to  strain  to  hold  the  budget 
down,  would  come  to  probably  $8  bil- 
lion between  the  two.  Over  the  long 
pull,  the  difference  is  probably  some- 
where between  $15  and  $20  billion,  as 
between  whether  we  go  with  the 
known,  proven,  survivable,  available 
weapons  system,  which  we  know  we 
can  produce,  the  FB-111  rather  than 
the  still  undeveloped  B-1. 

The  FB-111  will  not  have  quite  as 
long  a  range;  it  will  not  carry  quite  as 
many  bombs.  But  150  of  them  will  pro- 
vide more  firepower  than  100  of  the 
B-l's.   With   one   aerial   refueling   it 


could  reach  any  target  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  would  require  one  aerial 
refueling  for  the  B-1  to  reach  all  such 
targets. 

The  FB-111  could  not  carry  the 
same  cruise  missile  capability,  I  am 
told,  that  the  B-1  could  carry,  but  the 
cruise  missile  is  something  that  can  be 
lobbed  in  outside  the  enemy's  radius 
of  defense.  It  is  intended  to  be  carried 
by  the  kind  of  a  plane  that  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  survivable  over 
enemy  targets. 

All  of  those  reasons,  then— availabil- 
ity, affordability,  survivability— seem 
to  argue  in  favor  of  this  sensible  alter- 
native. If  we  can  save  $15  million  or  $20 
billion,  surely  that  is  money  that  can 
go  into  other  weapons  systems,  the 
MX.  the  cruise  missiles  that  we  are 
going  to  need,  and  for  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  Stealth  bomber.  It 
can  speed  up  the  development  of  the 
ultimate  weapon  system,  which  all  of 
us  seem  to  agree  needs  to  be  expedited 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

E>oes  it  make  sense  to  go  simulta- 
neously into  the  development  of  three 
or  four  entirely  new  weapon  systems 
competing  for  these  hard-to-get  dol- 
lars? If  it  is  going  to  be  $30  billion,  or 
$39  billion  that  we  commit  today  to 
the  B-1,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assimie 
that  this  might  turn  out  to  be  money 
that  is  going  to  be  taken  from  the  ex- 
peditious development  of  the  MX,  or 
the  Stealth? 

So  for  those  reasons,  while  I  am  cer- 
tain that  we  do  need  a  modem 
manned  bomber,  and  I  shall  oppose 
the  Addabbo  amendment  unless  the 
Murtha  provision  is  substituted.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Ux. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendments  from  both  of  my  friends 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  last  time  I  heard  the  PB-111 
stretch  version  discussed  seriously  was 
quite  a  while  ago.  This  is  another 
paper  airplane  that  we  do  not  know 
very  much  about.  The  last  time  I 
heard  it  talked  about  seriously,  the 
word  was  that  it  would  carry  about 
half  the  load  of  the  B-1,  it  would  pro- 
vide about  half  the  range  of  the  B-1,  it 
will  cost  about  half  as  much  as  the  B- 
1,  but  you  would  need  a  lot  more  crew 
support,  a  lot  more  air  base  support,  a 
lot  more  tanker  support,  to  make  it 
viable. 

I  urge  support  of  the  program  to 
provide  100  B-l's,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
an  excellent  airplane.  It  is  far  superior 
to  the  B-52.  It  carries  nearly  twice  the 
payload  and  flies  at  nearly  twice  the 
speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  one  comes  down 
on  these  issues,  how  one  makes  the 
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final  decison,  de(>ends  a  lot  on  who  he 
listens  to  and  who  he  believes.  I  have 
great  respect  for  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er. I  thinlc  he  is  one  of  the  finest  Cabi- 
net officers  we  have  seen  in  any  ad- 
ministration in  recent  years.  He  as- 
sures us  that  the  B-1  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  for  about  10  years.  He  as- 
sures us  also  that  the  radar  cross-sec- 
tion will  be  about  one  one-hundreth  of 
the  B-52.  It  is  a  highly  survivable  air- 
craft. We  can  send  it  out  and  get  it 
back  without  asking  our  pilots  to  fly 
suicide  missions  or  kamikaze  runs. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  different 
estimates  about  costs.  The  Secretary 
assures  us  that  he  is  going  to  bring  it 
in  at  about  $200  million  a  copy,  maybe 
$250  million  a  copy.  He  assures  us  he 
is  not  going  to  gold  plate  it,  he  is  not 
going  to  load  it  with  gadgets,  and  he 
has  finalized  the  design,  which  means 
we  are  not  going  to  delay  it,  hold  it  up 
for  every  latest  modification  or  devel- 
opment in  technology. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  too, 
about  the  cost  of  the  different  mixes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  mix  100  B-l's 
with  150  Stealth  airplanes,  it  costs 
almost  identically  to  what  it  would 
cost  for  the  mix  of  B-52's,  which  we 
will  have  to  patch  and  paste  for  15 
years,  and  250  Stealth  aircraft. 

As  for  the  future,  the  B-1  can  serve 
us  as  a  penetrator  for  10  years  in  a 
very  difficult  radar  environment  and 
serve  us  as  a  penetrator  for  many 
more  years  in  a  less  sophisticated 
radar  environment,  which  means  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  can  also 
serve  us  as  a  standoff  vehicle  for 
cruise  missiles.  It  would  be  useful  for 
us  for  many,  many  years. 

My  argimient  against  Stealth  is  that 
we  may  never  see  Stealth.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  other  bombers  debated 
here  which  we  have  never  seen,  which 
have  been  paper  tigers.  No  one  knows 
how  long  it  is  going  to  take  to  develop 
it,  if  ever.  We  cannot  be  certain  at  all, 
but  certainly  not  within  12  years.  In 
the  interim,  we  will  have  the  B-1.  It 
will  be  effective.  It  will  penetrate.  It 
will  help  provide  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendments  and  for  the  B-1. 

D  1610 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 

TON). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to 
the  debate  at  this  period,  but  I  think 
there  are  two  points  that  need  to  be 
made,  even  though  they  may  have 
been  touched  on  briefly  earlier  in  the 
debate. 

The  standard  excuse  for  opposing 
the  B-1  was  outlined  recently  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowler);  namely,  that  we  can  keep 
the  B-52   going   until   the  very   late 


1980's.  By  the  very  early  1990's, 
Stealth  will  be  available  and,  there- 
fore, why  should  we  spend  all  of  this 
money.  $20  billion,  for  a  plane  just  to 
stick  into  the  middle  there  for  only  2 
or  3  years. 

But  the  two  points  that  have  been 
largely  overlooked.  The  first  point  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  mentioned  just  a  moment 
ago,  but  some  people  may  not  have 
caught  it. 

That  point  is  that  it  will  cost  as 
much  money  to  keep  the  B-52  going 
into  the  early  1990's  as  it  will  be  to 
build  the  100  B-1  bombers,  about  $20 
bUlion. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  we  cannot  drive  our  cars 
because  it  costs  more  to  keep  on  driv- 
ing them  and  replace  all  their  machin- 
ery every  other  year  than  it  is  to  buy  a 
new  one.  So  the  real  question  becomes 
whether  we  want  to  spend  all  this 
money  for  a  modernized  B-1  or  spend 
it  to  keep  these  old,  rusty  obsolescent 
B-52's  going. 

The  other  point  is  also  one  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  made,  and  that  is  that  the 
Stealth  bomber  is  still  a  paper  plane. 
We  do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be 
able  to  do.  We  do  not  know  how  fast  it 
can  go.  We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
payload  it  will  carry.  And  judging 
from  some  of  the  other  development 
plans  that  the  Pentagon  has  handled 
in  the  past,  it  may  not  be  available 
until  the  year  2000  or  even  the  year 
2010. 

Take  a  look,  for  example,  at  what 
happened  to  the  M-1  tank.  They  the 
Army  still  has  not  gotten  all  the  bugs 
out  of  the  M-1  tank  even  though  our 
soldiers  in  NATO  are  crying  for  it. 

So  the  sensible  thing  as  far  as  the 
bomber  leg  of  our  Triad  is  concerned 
is  to  put  our  money  into  a  plane  that 
will  be  not  only  available  but  also  ef- 
fective in  case  the  Stealth  does  not 
come  in  on  the  schedule  we  hope  it 
will.  Lets  spend  our  money  on  a  plane 
that  will  be  a  useful  vehicle  well  into 
the  future  rather  than  on  an  old  hulk 
which  will  be  ready  for  the  junkyard, 
even  though  we  have  spent  $20  billion 
to  keep  it  rolling  for  another  10  years. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  aircraft 
our  pilots  are  flying  are  30  years  old. 
How  old  will  that  make  them  in  the 
year  2000? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  would  make 
them  about  50  years  old. 

Mr.  DUNN.  A  50-year-old  airplane 
we  will  be  asking  our  pilots  to  fly. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  probably  closer  to  55. 

Mr.  COEHLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COEHLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  appropriate  remark. 
Does  anyone  here  drive  to  work  in  a 
model  T  Ford,  that  old  a  vehicle?  Of 
course  not  yet  asking  our  Air  Force  to 
continue  using  the  B-52  for  at  least  10 
more  years  Is  comparable  to  us  driving 
a  model  T  on  our  busy  streets  and 
highways. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Badham.> 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  it  is  difficult  for  those  of  us 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
debate  these  obvious  issues  time  after 
time.  Very  few  of  us,  and  I  am  one, 
have  flown  these  three  airplanes 
under  discussion.  F-111,  B-52,  and  B- 
1. 

To  make  the  FB-Ul  we  would  have 
to  take  150  of  the  P-lll's  out  of  serv- 
ice to  alter  them  to  make  FB-lll's.  If 
we  were  to  do  that,  we  would  admit 
there  really  was  no  mission  for  the 
TPX  or  P-111  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body on  this  floor  would  like  to  admit 
that. 

So  we  do  not  have  FB-lll's  available 
unless  we  replace  them.  With  what,  F- 
15?  At  $30  million  per  copy? 

The  B-1  is  here.  It  is  ready  to  go 
with  Stealth  technology  as  it  exists  to 
the  state  of  the  art  and  we  do  not  have 
presently  a  Stealth  aircraft  because  it 
is  just  not  available  yet. 

We  need  the  B-1.  I  think  it  is  time 
the  Congress  got  on  with  its  work  and 
rejected  both  of  these  amendments 
and  moved  our  defense  capability 
ahead  with  the  only  manned  penetrat- 
ing bomber  that  will  work  and  is  avail- 
able today. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Listening  to  the  arguments  about 
Stealth,  by  the  time  Stealth  is  ready 
for  production  there  will  be  another 
new  plane  proposed  on  the  drawing 
boards,  but  not  ready  to  be  built  and 
we  will  never  get  one  built. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  de- 
fenses are  based  on  a  triad,  because 
each  log  of  the  triad  has  a  different 
response  time.   If  we  eliminate  the 
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bombers,  because  the  B-52  is  out- 
moded, we  will  not  have  that  part  of 
triad. 

Also  remember  the  B-1  is  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber  that  can  be  recalled  if 
there  had  been  a  mistake  in  signals. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  time  has  come  now,  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  aging  fleet  of  B-52's. 
The  only  thing  we  have  available  is 
the  B-IB.  It  is  a  different  airplane 
than  the  one  that  was  canceled  by 
President  Carter.  It  is  a  much  ad- 
vanced airplane  and  the  Stealth  is  still 
a  plane  in  the  future. 

I  support  the  continued  efforts  for 
the  Stealth.  I  think  the  only  alterna- 
tive we  have  is  to  proceed  with  the 
B-1. 

Mr.  WHITE.  There  has  been  a  criti- 
cism of  the  defense  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  that  we  try 
to  perfect  a  weapon  system,  before  we 
actually  produce  it.  whereas  the  Sovi- 
ets have  what  they  call  concurrence. 
They  develop  a  system,  produce  it  and 
then  improve  it  and  develop  it  further. 
We  should  have  the  B-1  bomber  and 
then  continue  the  development. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  the  floor  to  support  the  amend- 
ment by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense,  to  stike  the 
$1.9  billion  which  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  tiie  B-1  bomber.  This  would 
be  a  colossal  waste  of  money  and  I 
urge  this  House  not  to  be  panicked 
into  opposing  this  amendment.  There 
is  no  urgency  about  building  a  new 
strategic  bomber  right  now.  The  B- 
52's  flying  now  can  carry  on  for  many 
years  yet,  especially  as  they  are  modi- 
fied to  carry  air  launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. Furthermore,  the  B-1  is  not 
ready  to  go  as  its  supporters  would 
like  us  to  believe— the  first  B-IB 
would  not  be  able  to  get  airborne  with 
nuclear  weapons  aboard  until  1987.  6 
years  from  now.  By  then  even  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  admit  that  the  B- 
IB  will  not  be  able  to  perform  its  mis- 
sion for  more  than  a  few  years,  at  best, 
until  the  Russians  are  able  to  shoot  it 
down.  So  what  the  pilots  at  the  Penta- 
gon want  us  to  do  is  spend  $40  billion 
for  a  bomber  fleet  at  $400  mUlion 
apiece,  but  only  expect  them  to  be 
able  to  fly  into  the  Soviet  Union  to 
perform  their  mission  for  3  years.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  be  so  numb  to  numbers  that 
it  cannot  realize  how  wasteful  this 
would  be.  One  B-1  bomber  will  soak 
up  as  much  tax  dollars  as  do  the  886 


community  health  centers  across  the 
country  which  serve  more  than  5  mil- 
lion people. 

The  Carter  administration,  led  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
had  the  good  sense  to  stop  the  B-1 
before  it  ever  got  airborne.  I  hope  this 
House  will  continue  to  use  good  sense 
and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroules). 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Addab- 
bo amendment,  and  urge  that  fimding 
for  the  B-1  bomber  be  stricken  from 
this  defense  appropriations  bill. 

Many  new  initiatives  are  contained 
in  this  appropriation  bill.  The  deci- 
sions made  this  year  will  form  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation's  defenses  in 
the  coming  21st  century. 

Two  decades  ago.  President  John 
Kennedy  outlined  our  responsibility  in 
this  nuclear  age— that  it  is  America's 
destiny  rather  than  choice  to  be  the 
watchman  of  world  freedom.  That  re- 
sponsibility, to  preserve  our  freedom 
and  keep  the  peace,  remains  the  great- 
est challenge  facing  the  United  States 
today. 

Yet,  even  with  the  national  mandate 
to  revitalize  the  American  military,  it 
is  essential  that  the  decisions  made 
this  year  be  prudent  and  provide  "the 
most  effective  defense"  from  limited 
tax  dollars. 

Consequently,  as  we  debate  the  B-1, 
it  is  important  that  this  program  not 
be  viewed  in  isolation.  We  cannot  re- 
strict this  debate  to  bomber  force 
structures  and  hypothetical  "windows 
of  vulnerability." 

Instead,  we  must  measure  the  B-1 
program,  not  just  on  the  basis  of  its 
particular  mission,  but  rather,  we 
must  judge  it  on  the  basis  of  how  it 
fits  into  the  total  defense  equation.  If 
we  examine  our  defense  structure  in 
its  totality— strategic  forces,  tactical 
forces,  operations  and  maintenance, 
manpower,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment—if we  take  a  hard  look  at  these 
critical  areas  and  their  future  funding 
profiles,  there  is  no  escaping  the  con- 
clusion that  the  B-1  program  is  so 
costly— its  military  effectiveness  so 
marginal— that  it  will  hurt  rather  than 
improve  our  overall  defense  posture. 

In  coming  to  this  judgment,  I  care- 
fully evaluated  two  critical  issues:  Cost 
and  initial  operational  capability. 

The  official  line  out  of  the  Pentagon 
a  month  ago  was  that  100  B-1  aircraft 
would  cost  the  Nation  $19.7  billion. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  last 
week,  estimated  that  B-1  program 
costs  could  exceed  $39  billion.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  CBO  estimates.  Air 
Force  officials  insisted  that  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  $20.5  billion  in  cur- 
rent dollars,  or  $28  billion  when  infla- 
tion is  included.  Ironically,  in  January, 
certain  officials  claimed  that  the  100- 
bomber  force  would  cost  $11.9  billion. 


Even  with  these  conflicting  cost  esti- 
mates, one  point  is  very  clear.  The  B-1 
will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive 
weapons  programs  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

Even  traditional  supporters  of  the 
B-1  concede  that  program  costs  are 
disturbingly  high,  with  the  per  air- 
craft costs  at  a  minimum  of  $200  mil- 
lion. 

Perhaps  in  isolation— standing 
alone— a  case  for  the  B-1  could  be 
made.  However,  it  does  not  stand 
alone  in  our  strategic  arsenal.  The 
bomber  is  but  one  part  of  a  triad  of 
forces  which  includes  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles. 

Now  within  the  bomber  group  of  the 
triad,  there  is  not  just  the  B-1.  Also  in 
production  or  research  and  develop- 
ment are  air-launched  cruise  missiles, 
modifications  to  the  B-52  G  and  H  air- 
craft, and  the  advanced  technology 
bomber.  In  the  present  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  there  is  over  $3.6  billion  for 
these  bombers,  or  bomber-related  pro- 
grams. 

Spending  $3.6  billion  for  the  bomber 
leg  of  the  triad  translates  into  an  un- 
deniable reality— there  is  simply  not 
enough  budget  authority  for  the  Air 
Force  to  proceed  with  the  B-1,  MX, 
advanced  technology  bomber,  and 
other  strategic  programs,  if  the  Air 
Force  is  to  preserve  sufficient  budget 
authority  for  the  F-15's,  F-16's,  A- 
lO's,  transports  and  other  tactical  air- 
craft which  are  so  essential  to  our  con- 
ventional military  capabilities. 

If  the  Members  are  willing  to  sup- 
port funding  for  the  B-1,  they  nm  the 
risk  of  compromising  the  funding  base 
available  for  our  conventional  forces. 
How  will  we  be  able  to  afford  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cargo  planes  capable 
of  moving  equipment  to  the  Middle 
East  in  an  emergency  with  so  much 
money  tied  up  in  bombers? 

How  will  be  be  able  to  procure  suffi- 
cient tactical  aircraft  for  Europe, 
where  we  are  outnumbered,  when  the 
air-breathing  leg  of  the  triad  con- 
sumes much  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  the  budget?  These  are  fundamental 
questions  each  one  of  us  must  answer. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fiscal  argu- 
ments, there  is  also  the  critical  issue  of 
the  initial  operational  capability  for 
the  B-1,  and  the  projected  IOC  of  the 
advanced  technology  bomber. 

Under  present  Air  Force  plans  the 
first  squadron  of  B-l's  are  to  have  an 
initial  operational  capability  in  1986. 
The  first  aircraft  to  be  operational  will 
not  carry  cruise  missiles  but  wiU  in- 
stead hold  short-range  attack  missiles. 
While  there  are  conflicting  assess- 
ments as  to  the  IOC  of  the  advanced 
technology  bomber,  the  most  optimis- 
tic date  for  its  operation  is  1989,  with 
1995  the  most  pessimistic.  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  used  the  1991  IOC  for 
the  advanced  bomber. 
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While  there  are  risks  associated  with 
the  advanced  technology  bomber,  the 
former  Commander  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  Gen.  Richard  Eaiis,  ad- 
vised me  this  summer  that  the  ad- 
vanced bomber  program  was  struc- 
tured so  that  there  was  a  high  proba- 
bility that  the  aircraft  would  be  oper- 
ational in  a  timely  way.  Further,  he 
stressed  that  the  advanced  bomber 
program  must  have  priority  over  any 
other  bomber  procurement  program. 

The  question  I  present  to  my  col- 
leagues is  very  simple.  Can  we  afford 
almost  $30  billion  for  a  weapons  pro- 
gram which  will  have  a  strategic  life  of 
slightly  more  than  5  years? 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  total 
size  of  this  defense  budget;  If  you  are 
concerned  that  in  future  years  we  will 
not  have  the  resources  to  properly 
fund  conventional  forces;  then  you 
must  conclude  as  I  do.  We  cannot 
afford  a  B-1  program  which  will  not 
contribute  significantly  to  our  military 
capability,  and  which  will  drain  re- 
sources away  from  other  critical  na- 
tional priorities. 

Last  year,  many  of  us  asked  the 
question,  how  is  it  possible  to  raise  de- 
fense spending,  cut  income  taxes,  and 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  all  at  the 
same  time?  Now,  thanks  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  we  know  the  answer.  It  cannot 
be  done. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  national  con- 
sensus for  a  revitalized  military  then  it 
is  necessary  for  this  House  to  propose 
realistic  and  honest  defense  priorities. 
The  country  needs  to  improve  existing 
forces  and  equipment  before  leaping 
at  glamorous  weapons  which  are  not 
essential. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
B-1  bomber. 

I  find  It  very  difficult  to  vote  for  the 
B-1  when  this  country  is  staggering 
under  a  $1  trillion  debt.  With  this  pro- 
gram we  are  being  asked  to  support 
the  purchase  of  an  airplane  that  is  far 
too  expensive  for  the  mission  for 
which  it  is  designed.  By  the  time  the 
B-1  is  ready  for  deplosmrient  it  will  be 
nothing  more  than  an  overbuilt  cruise 
missile  carrier— a  mission  that  can  be 
met  by  another  of  other  options  that 
will  do  an  equal  Job  at  less  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  weeks  I  have 
attended  a  number  of  briefings  and  lis- 
tened to  spokesmen  for  both  the  Pen- 
tagon and  opponents  of  the  B-1.  After 
listening  to  aU  arguments  I  remain 
convinced  that  it  is  still  wrong  to  vote 
for  the  procurement  of  the  B-1  at  this 
time.  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  to  purchase  the  B-1  at 
this  time  will  cause  delay  in  the  devel- 


opment of  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  (ATB).  These  same  concerns 
were  expressed  better  by  Mr.  Dicks  of 
Washington.  We  would  be  wise  Mr. 
Chairman  to  accept  the  amendment  to 
allow  research  and  development  to 
continue  by  not  purchasing  this  very 
short-term  and  excessively  expensive 
answer  that  will  not  solve  our  defense 
problems  in  the  area  of  a  workable 
penetrating  bomber. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Murtha  substi- 
tute. 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  is  a 
critical  one,  for  we  are  truly  at  the 
proverbial  fork  in  the  road.  Do  we 
spend  upward  of  $20  billion  on  a 
manned  penetrating  bomber  that  will 
only  begin  to  be  deployed  in  late  1986, 
coupled  with  over  $30  billion  on  its  re- 
placement, the  advanced  technology 
bomber  that  can  be  ready  for  oper- 
ation by  the  early  1990's:  or,  do  we 
Invest  our  limited  resources  in  another 
direction? 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  is  forced  to  rely  on  a 
fleet  of  aging  bombers.  The  B-52  has 
served  us  well,  but  It  is  questionable  as 
to  how  much  longer  this  bomber  will 
be  able  to  evade  the  ever-increasingly 
sophisticated  Soviet  air  defenses.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  ATB  is  the  answer  for  the  long- 
range  future;  however,  what  is  our 
best  interim  solution?  I  contend  that 
the  F/ B-1 11  is  the  best  alternative  in 
terms  of  capability  and  costs. 

Allow  me  to  quote  General  Ellis,  re- 
cently retired  SAC  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  had  the  responsibility  for 
the  U.S.  strategic  planning  and  for 
two-thirds  of  our  strategic  execution, 
and  has  put  the  problem  in  perspec- 
tive this  way: 

Two  alternative  programs,  155  FB-111  B/ 
C's  or  100  B-l's,  ultimately  achieve  an  equal 
capability.  However,  the  PB-111  B/C  be- 
comes available  sooner— and  our  country 
needs  the  earliest  possible  relief.  A  second 
criterion  is  cost,  and,  while  there  are  many 
ways  to  measiu-e  this  factor,  a  B-1  buy  costs 
about  2.5  times  that  of  an  equivalent  force 
of  FB-111  B/C's.  In  view  of  other  heavy 
concurrent  defense  needs,  total  cost  must  be 
an  important  consideration,  although  front- 
end  investment  cost  is  high  in  both  pro- 
grams. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  when  a  new  strategic  penetrating 
system  comes  into  the  inventory  in  the 
nineties,  the  FB-111  B/C  can  become  the 
night/all-weather  aircraft  for  force  projec- 
tion, contingency  and  tactical  nuclear 
forces.  The  added  contribution  that  aircraft 
could  offer  would  be  as  significant  in  the 
1990's  as  it  would  be  today.  Conversely, 
opting  for  the  B-1  at  this  time  could  pre- 
clude procuring  a  more  advanced  aircraft 
available  by  1990.  What  makes  this  a  legiti- 
mate concern  is  that  B-1  technology  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  late  1960'8,  or  maybe 


1970,  and  that  aircraft  could  become  obso- 
lete in  the  nineties  as  a  strategic  penetrator. 

If  we  opt  for  the  P/B-111  as  the  in- 
terim solution  we  will  not  only  save 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  possi- 
bly as  much  as  $30  billion  if  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  figures  are 
correct,  but  we  will  have  online  by  late 
1984  a  bomber  which  can  effectively 
meet  our  strategic  requirements.  This 
is  over  18  months  ahead  of  the  B-IB 
deployment  date. 

We  will  have  a  near-term  vulnerabil- 
ity problem,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ef- 
fectively address  that  situation;  but. 
we  do  not  have  unlimited  resources. 
Thus,  we  must  look  at  this  decision, 
not  as  an  isolated  issue,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  all  our  defense  requirements 
and  in  terms  of  the  resources  avail- 
able. The  F/B-111  is  by  far  and  away 
the  best  interim  solution,  and  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us 
and  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  chairman, 
I  wish  to  rise  in  support  of  the  B-1 
bomber.  It  is  an  essential  tool  in  our 
overall  strategic  defense  machinery. 

The  B-1  bomber  will  prove  a  neces- 
sary replacement  to  the  aging  B-52 
force.  Without  it,  we  would  be  totally 
dependent  on  the  B-52  force  to  carry 
the  manned  penetrating  bomber  loan 
through  the  1980's. 

The  weapon  that  we  are  discussing 
today  is  not  the  same  as  the  B-1 
bomber  that  was  canceled  in  1977.  In- 
stead, it  is  far  more  efficient  and  capa- 
ble. It  has  been  improved  to  include 
Stealth  technology  and  the  capacity  to 
carry  cruise  missiles.  It  also  allows  new 
defense  avionics  that  are  unsuitable 
for  the  B-52. 

Controversy  has  continued  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  the  B-1  bomber,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Caspar 
Weinberger,  is  committed  to  a  strong 
cost  control  program.  The  estimated 
cost  of  $20.5  billion  for  its  develop- 
ment includes  all  planned  modifica- 
tions to  the  original  B-1  that  are  con- 
sidered militarily  essential. 

Our  development  of  this  weapon  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  defense  capa- 
bilities and  will  go  a  long  way  to  cor- 
rect the  arms  imbalance,  tipping  the 
scales  in  our  favor.  This  is  the  only 
way  we  can  insure  peace,  a  peace 
through  strength. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  4995, 
the  Defense  Department  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1982  which  appropriates 
$1.8  billion  for  procurement  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

Our  current  manned  bomber  fleet, 
which  carries  50  percent  of  the  mega- 
tonnage  in  our  arsenal  is  composed  of 
20-year-old  aircraft— the  B-52.  This 
aging  bomber  is  no  longer  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  primary  mission  of 
penetrating  to  targets  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  America's  strategic  deter- 
rent to  modernize  the  manned  bomber 
component  of  the  triad.  The  version  of 
the  B-1  which  President  Reagan 
wishes  to  produce,  the  B-IB,  incorpo- 
rates many  improvements  over  the  B- 
1  including  adaptations  of  some  of  the 
latest  technologies.  For  instance,  the 
range  of  the  B-IB  has  been  increased 
so  that  it  can  penetrate  to  its  targets 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  recover  in  a 
third  country  without  aerial  refueling. 
In  addition,  utilization  of  Stealth  tech- 
nologies in  the  B-IB  will  reduce  its 
radar  cross  section  to  10  percent  of 
that  of  the  original  B-1.  These 
changes  and  others  will  insure  that 
the  B-IB  will  be  able  to  penetrate  to 
its  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
perform  other  conventional  missions 
well  into  the  1990's. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should 
make  do  with  the  B-52  until  a  Stealth 
aircraft  is  ready.  But  I  think  that  such 
a  course  would  be  unwise.  What  if  the 
experimental  technology  fails  or  is  too 
long  in  coming  to  fruition?  Stealth 
may  be  just  over  the  horizon,  but  like 
the  horizon,  it  may  ever  recede  as  we 
advance  toward  it. 

In  contrast,  the  B-IB  is  ready— now. 
Its  production  models  have  been  ex- 
haustively tested  and  we  know  its  ca- 
pabilities. Production  of  the  B-IB  as 
our  first-l'.ne  bomber  while  we  simulta- 
neously explore  Stealth  technology  is 
the  prudent  course  to  pursue.  By 
taking  such  action  we  will  begin,  final- 
ly, the  rejuvenation  of  the  air  arm  of 
the  triad  upon  which  rests  our  deter- 
rence and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  issue  is  clear 
and  most  Members  know  exactly  how 
they  are  going  to  vote  on  this.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  FB-111 
issue  that  will  be  voted  on  first. 

In  my  view,  the  right  direction  to  go 
is  the  B-1  ATB  and  if  the  B-1  is  voted 
down,  then  I  think  the  right  way  to  go 
is  to  go  directly  to  the  ATB. 

I  have  tried  every  way  I  know  to  jus- 
tify the  FB-111  as  an  interim  bomber 
to  have  some  useful  purpose  in  this 
whole  equation,  and  I  simply  cannot 
reach  that  conclusion  as  being  worthy 
of  serious  consideration. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  vote  for 
the  B-1,  that  is,  to  vote  against  the 
Addabbo  amendment  and  let  us  do  the 
best  we  can  to  bring  a  penetrating 
bomber  on  the  scene  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  available,  as  soon  as  we  can  do  it,  to 
fill  that  gap  that  is  clearly  out  there. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  beginning  remarks, 
we  are  discussing  a  B-1  bomber  as 
though  it  already  existed.  As  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  my  amendment  cuts 
out  the  procurement  funds  only.  R.  & 
D.  continues. 

Both  Secretary  Weinberger  and  Sec- 
retary DeLauer  have  testified  to  the 
fact  that  the  B-1  still  requires  $2.4  bil- 


lion of  research,  so  there  is  no  B-1 
bomber.  It  is  a  paper  plane  as  much  as 
the  Stealth. 

Why  do  I  support  the  Stealth?  Be- 
cause if  we  develop  the  Stealth,  at 
least  we  will  have  a  weapon  that  can 
meet  our  needs  and  beat  the  Russian 
defenses  well  into  the  21st  century. 
The  B-1  cannot  do  that.  That  is  not 
my  testimony,  that  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  before  our 
subcommittee. 

Beginning  about  1989,  the  B-1  be- 
comes a  cruise  missile  carrier— that  is 
right,  a  plane  costing  $300  million  be- 
comes a  cruise  missile  carrier.  The  B- 
52  can  carry  cruise  missiles.  So  can  a 
747  carry  cruise  missiles.  We  do  not 
need  a  plane  to  carry  cruise  missiles 
that  will  cost  $300  million. 

The  first  time  that  we  may  see  a  B- 
IB  is  perhaps  1986,  not  tomorrow,  and 
not  next  year.  In  1986,  maybe  12  air- 
planes will  be  ready;  1987,  maybe  62; 
1988,  maybe  100.  And  those  will  cost 
$300  million  a  copy. 

We  know  what  the  Russian  defenses 
will  do  to  a  B-1  B  at  that  time.  We  also 
know  those  defenses  cannot  defeat  the 
Stealth.  That  they  cannot  do.  We 
need  the  Stealth  bomber  as  fast  as 
possible  and  we  can  get  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
me,  not  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo),  but  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said  if  we  properly  fund 
the  Stealth  program  we  can  move  it 
up.  We  could  move  it  up  and  very 
likely  have  it  by  1989,  and  not  have  it 
pushed  into  the  1990's,  as  the  Air 
Force  would  do  by  getting  the  money 
for  the  B-1. 

The  Air  Force  generals  have  testi- 
fied the  B-1  is  their  priority  and  ev- 
erything else,  including  Stealth,  would 
go.  Stealth  goes  in  favor  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  and  that  is  the  question 
before  us:  whether  we  want  to  buy  an 
archaic  plane  at  $300  million  a  copy, 
or  whether  we  want  to  spend  our  tax 
dollars  for  a  penetrating  bomber,  a 
bomber  which  will  meet  the  Russian 
defenses  in  1988  and  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
here  today  in  support  of  President 
Reagan's  efforts  to  restore  funding  for 
the  B-1  bomber  project  which  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  terminated.  Now  that 
we  have  a  President  more  conunltted 
to  maintaining  the  delicate  strategic 
balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  pursuit  of  that 
balance.  President  Reagan  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  build  the 
long-delayed  B-1  bomber.  This  aircraft 
is  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of 
aviation  experts  to  be  the  best  bomber 
ever  developed  by  man.  It  is  capable  of 
penetrating  Soviet  air  space  undetect- 
ed and  may  continue  to  have  that  abil- 
ity until  the  1990's  or  later.  Only  after 
the  Soviets  spend  massive  funds  on  im- 


proved radar  systems  will  they  be  even 
able  to  detect  the  B-1. 

The  citizens  of  my  27th  Congression- 
al District  can  be  particularly  proud  of 
the  B-1  bomber  project;  much  of  the 
research/development  and  manufac- 
ture is  the  work  of  local  citizens.  The 
Reagan  decision  to  recommend  fund- 
ing for  the  construction  of  the  B-1  is 
based  upon  some  logically  accepted  as- 
sumptions. The  United  States  must 
depend  heavily  bn  bombers— and  sea- 
based  forces— while  we  take  steps  to 
strengthen  our  land-based  missiles.  We 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  to  wait  for 
the  Stealth  bomber,  which  presently 
exists  only  on  paper.  There  are  cur- 
rently technical  uncertainties  about 
the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is  expected 
that  these  uncertainties  will  be  re- 
solved during  development  and  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  will  be  a 
very  effective  aircraft  when  ultimately 
deployed.  Without  the  B-1,  there 
would  be  pressures  to  accelerate  the 
Stealth  bomber,  which  would  increase 
program  risks  and  possibly  result  in  a 
less  capable  aircraft  being  deployed. 
Building  two  bombers  will  stimulate 
competition  and  give  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  flexibility  to  adjust 
bomber  production  in  accordance  with 
any  changes  in  estimates  of  the  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  the  two  aircraft, 
as  well  as  any  changes  in  the  Soviet 
military  capabilities. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed 
building  100  of  the  variant  bombers. 
The  term  variant  is  used  because  re- 
search and  development  has  continued 
on  the  B-1  since  the  Carter  cancella- 
tion. Innovations  and  efficiencies  de- 
veloped in  the  5  years  since  its  cancel- 
lation will  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
variant  model.  The  first  B-1  squadron 
is  expected  to  be  operational  in  1986. 

Mr.  John  W.  R.  Taylor,  editor  of 
Janes  All  the  World's  Aircraft,  is  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most experts  on  every  type  of  military 
and  civilian  aircraft.  Mr.  Taylor  warns. 

It  is  therefore  vital  for  all  people  to  un- 
derstand that  the  fragile  co-existence  main- 
tained for  generations  by  balanced  East- 
West  military  power  is  being  allowed  to  slip 
inch  by  inch  from  our  grasp. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  was  asked  about 
his  thoughts  on  the  opposition  that 
has  been  raised  to  the  B-1,  he  replied: 

Most  of  that  has  been  due  to  the  high 
cost.  But  really.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost 
is  the  main  consideration.  It  is  a  question  of 
what  it  does  for  you.  Does  it  keep  you  alive? 
If  there  is  anything  else  that  will  do  the  job 
less  expensively,  by  all  means  build  it.  But. 
in  this  case,  there  just  isn't  anything  else. 

The  decision  to  build  the  B-I  is  a 
clear  move  away  from  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  unilateral 
arms  restraint.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  to  be  sure  that  any 
weapons  system  forgone  by  the  U.S. 
Government  is  reciprocated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  new  policy  direction 
will  increase  the  Soviet  incentive  to  se- 
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riously  discuss  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. In  turn,  assisting  our  Nation  in 
achieving  its  most  important  foreign 
policy  goals:  Preservation  of  peace  and 
valid  arms  limitation  agreements  with 
verifiable  provisions  in  any  treaty  that 
is  agreed  upon. 

The  B-1  bomber  will  have  advan- 
tages that  no  other  leg  of  our  triad  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces  possesses. 
Some  of  these  are: 

Bombers  are  the  only  element  that 
can  be  launched  prior  to  a  decision  to 
employ  these  weapons,  and  permits  a 
trained  crew  to  take  actions  and 
accept  responsibilities  that  cannot  be 
anticipated  or  preprogramed  in  missile 
systems. 

Weapons-carrying  bombers  can  be 
launched  to  insure  their  survivability. 
or  to  signal  national  resolve  during 
times  of  crisis  with  the  confidence 
that  the  crew  can  be  redirected  or  re- 
called as  the  situation  develops.  Bomb- 
ers can  be  put  on  increased  ground 
alert,  dispersed  to  remote  airfields, 
flown  on  airborne  alert,  or  dispatched 
to  trouble  spots  throughout  the  world 
without  a  final  commitment  to  use 
their  weapons.  In  a  time  when  the 
availability  of  foreign  bases  and  ports 
is  uncertain,  the  B-1  will  provide  the 
quickest,  and  in  some  cases  probably 
the  only,  means  to  mount  a  rapid 
show  of  force. 

Bombers  provide  the  only  capability 
to  engage  unanticipated  or  mobile  tar- 
gets by  using  the  crew  and  aircraft 
sensors  to  determine  target  location  at 
the  times  of  delivery. 

In  assisting  maritime  roles,  bombers 
have  the  inherent  capability  to  pro- 
vide an  important  supplement  to  U.S. 
Naval  Forces.  They  can  provide  collat- 
eral maritime  support  in  long  range 
sea  surveillance  and  interdiction,  mine 
laying  and.  potentially,  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare. 

As  a  reusable  strategic  weapons 
system,  bombers  have  the  capability  to 
accurately  deliver  large  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional payloads  throughout  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  regardless  of 
the  level. 

The  B-1  is  going  to  enter  into  the 
defense  of  our  Nation's  borders  much 
later  that  it  could  have  or  should 
have.  It  wiU  nevertheless  play  a  vital 
role  on  our  strategic  defense  until  the 
year  2000,  and  perhaps  beyond.  First 
as  a  penetrating  bomber,  later  as  a 
bomber  capable  of  standing  off  the 
coast  of  an  adversary  nation  and 
launching  cruise  missiles.  Its  manufac- 
ture sends  a  strong  signal  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  we  are  as  serious  about  our 
defense  as  we  are  about  pursuing  arms 
agreements. 

And  one  more  item  before  I  close.  I 
will  be  circulating  a  letter  to  col- 
leagues which  will  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  appoint  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  "junkyard  dog"  and  a  bona 
fide  "cheap  hawk"  as  the  project  man- 
ager for  the  B-1  project.  I  of  course 


refer  to  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  who  was 
removed  some  10  years  ago  from  his 
position  of  authority  in  the  C-5A 
cargo  plane  project  because  he  "com- 
mitted a  truth"  with  respect  to  the  C- 
5A  cost  overruns  in  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee.  I  think  that 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will 
further  add  credibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  build  up  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  without  at  the 
same  time  breaking  the  national  treas- 
ury.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  in  support  of  his  amendment  to 
delete  $1.8  billion  in  procurement 
funds  for  the  B-1  bomber  program. 

At  the  outset.  I  must  state  my  firm 
belief  in  and  support  of  an  American 
military  defense  posture  which  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Clearly. 
American  technology  has  provided  us 
with  an  ever-increasing  array  of  mili- 
tary hardware  which  has  enhanced 
our  offensive  and  defensive  capabili- 
ties in  all  three  areas  of  our  defense 
program— on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the 
air. 

This  amendment  represents  a  bold, 
but  essential  attempt  to  curtail  what  I 
see  to  be  a  dangerous  American  desire 
to  continually'  spend  money  on  new 
and  supposedly  superior  equipment  at 
the  expense  of  existing  weapons  sys- 
tems. A  perfect  case  in  point  is  the  B-1 
bomber. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  we 
should  oppose  the  building  of  the  B-1. 
This  issue  of  cost  must  be  seen  as  criti- 
cal, particularly  in  light  of  two  fac- 
tors—conflicting estimates  and  infla- 
tion. Official  estimates  have  varied  sig- 
nificantly and  risen  dramatically  in 
recent  months.  In  July,  the  Air  Force 
said  that  it  would  cost  $19.7  billion  in 
1981  dollars  which  climbed  to  $20.5 
billion  by  October.  A  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimate  stated  the  cost  to  be 
$27  to  $28  billion  in  1981  dollars.  Fur- 
ther, both  GAO  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  have  offered  signifi- 
cantly higher  estimates.  GAO  stated 
estimates  were  short  by  $5.5  billion 
and  CBO,  using  its  own  assumptions 
came  up  with  $26.2  billion. 

With  inflation  assumptions,  these 
costs  climb  even  higher.  CBO,  using 
administration  inflation  assumptions 
calculated  $34.5  billion  in  costs  and 
using  its  own  assumptions,  came  up 
with  $39.8  billion. 

Given  the  history  of  military  spend- 
ing on  strategic  defense  equipment 
which  sees  an  ever-increasing  bill  to 
produce  the  same  piece  of  equipment 
over  time,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
same  will  not  happen  to  the  B-1. 
Given  the  current  economic  recession 
which  does  not  foresee  a  declining  in- 
flation rate  until  late  next  year— at 
the  earliest— why  should  we  lock  our- 
selves into  a  stopgap  program  whose 


cost-benefit  over  time  is  at  best  unpre- 
dictable? To  spend  $250  to  $400  mil- 
lion for  every  B-1  bomber  given  our 
current  economic  situation  would  be 
foolhardy. 

The  capabilities  of  the  B-1  must  also 
be  questioned.  We  have  heard  conflict- 
ing reports  from  the  highest  levels  of 
the  administration  in  recent  days 
about  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
B-1  as  well  as  its  projected  operational 
date.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
recently  stated  that  to  send  the  B-1 
against  Soviet  defenses  in  1990  or 
after  would  be  a  "suicide  mission" 
given  the  technological  advances  we 
would  realize  by  then.  This  concern 
was  also  echoed  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Brown  and  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis,  former  Conunander  in  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

To  fund  a  long-range  weapons 
system  such  as  the  B-1.  even  under 
the  most  optimistic  assmnptionsi 
would  give  us  a  fleet  of  100  obsolete 
bombers  by  1990  which  would  perform 
for  less  than  one-third  of  their 
planned  life.  The  B-1  cannot  justify 
its  enormous  cost  by  assuring  us  that 
we  will  have  a  design  mission  capable 
of  multiple  defense  roles.  It  cannot  be 
considered  a  viable  candidate  to  be  a 
premier  strategic  weapon  for  our  de- 
fense arsenal  if  it  will  be  unable  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  into  the 
1990's. 

The  issue  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
arms  control  must  also  be  considered 
when  discussing  the  fate  of  the  B-1. 
Today,  President  Reagan  in  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  address,  clearly 
imderscored  the  American  commit- 
ment to  arms  control  through  mutual 
reductions  with  the  Soviets.  If  we  con- 
tinue with  the  President's  proposal  to 
build  the  B-1  we  will  most  certainly  be 
sending  mixed  signals  to  the  Soviets. 
How  can  we  advocate  arms  control— 
and  fault  the  Soviets  for  their  un- 
checked weapons  build-up  when  we 
would  be  doing  the  same? 

George  Kennan.  the  renowned 
Soviet  historian  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Moscow,  recently  stated  that 
our  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
defense  capabilities  were  "an  endless 
series  of  distortions  and  oversimplifi- 
cations *  *  •  and  routine  exaggera- 
tion." As  the  intellectual  leader  in  the 
1940's  who  spearheaded  the  U.S. 
policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  of  contain- 
ment, we  would  be  well-advised  to 
heed  his  words.  He  clearly  sees  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Defense  Department 
on  Soviet  military  might  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  unchecked  growth  of 
our  own  defense  programs.  To  build 
the  B-1  would  be  to  believe  the  false 
hysteria  which  has  been  created  to 
justify  its  production.  We  do  not  need 
a  new  bomber— we  can  adequately 
equip  our  current  defense  systems 
with  additional  capabilities  to  carry  us 
through   the  next   decade   until   the 
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Stealth  and  cruise-missile  programs 
become  reality. 

The  work  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
must  also  be  considered.  This  bill  ap- 
propriates $196.7  billion  for  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense,  a  reduction  of 
$4.2  billion  from  the  budget  and  an  in- 
crease of  $25  billion  from  1981.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  heard  8  months  of  testimo- 
ny which  has  filled  nine  volumes  total- 
ing 8.000  pages.  He  clearly  believes 
that  to  build  the  B-1  would  be  to  build 
a  military  as  well  as  a  fiscal  bomb.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Conamittee,  Mr.  Whittem. 
agrees  with  him.  I  fully  concur  with 
them  that  the  B-1  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  that  we  should  concentrate 
our  resources  on  building  a  more  ad- 
vanced system  which  will  carry  us  into 
the  1990's  and  also  provide  us  a  short- 
term  system  which  can  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween now  and  when  the  Stealth  be- 
comes available. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  PB- 
111  could  fill  this  gap  and  would  be 
comparable  to  100  B-l's  at  a  cost  of  $8 
billion.  The  $32  billion  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  enough  to  fund  the 
entire  Stealth  program  and  at  the 
same  time,  accelerate  the  cruise  mis- 
sile program.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
other  options  open  to  us  if  we  forego 
the  B-1. 

Finally,  I  must  make  a  case  against 
the  B-1  in  light  of  the  human  costs  in- 
volved. To  date,  we  have  cut  $35  bil- 
lion in  programs  through  reconcilia- 
tion which  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  Intemperate  de- 
fense spending  must  be  checked  if  we 
are  to  maintain  even  an  adequate 
offset  in  the  budget  for  vital  human 
service  piograias.  This  is  the  largest 
defense  budget  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry—at a  time  when  we  have  mam- 
mouth  cuts  in  non-defense-related  pro- 
grams and  are  looking  at  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  additional  $4  billion  in  this 
area  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Clearly,  the  votes  we  have  taken  on 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill  this 
week  to  turn  back  any  more  cuts  in 
nondefense  programs  are  a  strong  in- 
dication that  we  will  not  tolerate  fur- 
ther assaults  on  the  neediest  in  our 
country.  In  this  case,  the  B-1  would  be 
costly  investment  in  real  terms  and  in 
human  service  terms  that  we  cannot 
justify. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  delete 
funding  for  the  B-1  bomber.  To  put  it 
more  simply— the  B-1  is  a  bomb-out 
and  we  should  not  support  it.* 

D  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MuRTHA)  as  a  substitute 
for   the   amendment   offered   by   the 


gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Aodab- 

BO). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    MURTHA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were—ayes  99.  noes 
307.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  315) 
AYES— 9« 


Addabbo 

AlbosU 

Asptn 

AuCoin 

Benjamin 

BiacKl 

Blnghmm 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  John 

Collins  (ID 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Ertel 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Florio 

Foley 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brlnkley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 


Cejdenson 

Ciephardt 

Gibbons 

Ollckman 

Oore 

Harkin 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeler 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Leath 

Lehman 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Matsui 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Moffett 

Murtha 

Nowak 

Ottinger 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

NOES-307 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CUy 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

I>erwinski 

Dickinson 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


Pursell 

Rahall 

Rsjigel 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Stark 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 


Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

E^ans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Poglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 


Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 


Bedell 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Chlsholm 

E>avis 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 


McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

MeOrath 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Myer* 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

Panetu 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roeraer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybm 

Rudd 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 


Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siliander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUiams(OH> 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

WorUey 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING-27 


Forsythe 

Goldwater 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Madigan 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

a  1630 


McCloskey 

McDonald 

Moakley 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Wampler 


Messrs.  DERRICK.  MICA,  BROWN 
of  California.  DYMALLY.  LATTA. 
SAVAGE.  HEFTEL.  and  OBERSTAR 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  COL- 
LINS of  niinois.  Messrs.  MOFFETT. 
ERTEL,  NOWAK.  WAXMAN, 

RODINO.  FOLEY,  and  PATTERSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 
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The    result    of    the 

vote    was    an- 

Daub 

Jenkins 

RoberU  (KS) 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

Deckard 
de  la  Garza 

Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 

Roberts  (SD) 
Robinson 

D1640 

Derwinski 

Kazen 

Roe 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

Roemer 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

Dicks 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Dreier 

LatU 

Roukema 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

appeared  to  have  it. 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lent 

Sawyer 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 

Levitas 
Lewis 

Schulze 
Sensenbrenner 

Mr.    ADDABBO.    Mr. 

Chairman,    I 

Emery 

Livingston 

Shamansky 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 

English 

LoefHer 

Shaw 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Long  (LA) 
Lott 

Shelby 
Shumway 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

Evans  (GA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

device,  and  there  were— 

ayes  142,  noes 

Evans (lA) 

Lujan 

Siljander 

263.  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 

Pary 
Fiedler 

Luken 
Lungren 

Skeen 
Skelton 

(Roll  No.  316] 

Fields 

Marks 

Smith  (AL) 

AYES— 142 

Pish 

Marlenee 

Smith  (NE) 

Flippo 

Marriott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Addabbo 

Oejdenson 

Pease 

Foley 

Martin  (ID 

Smith  (OR) 

Albosta 

Oibbons 

Petri 

Fountain 

Martin  (NO 

Smith  (PA) 

Aspin 

Olickman 

Peyser 

Frenzel 

Matsui 

Snowe 

AuCoin 

Oore 

Pursell 

Frost 

McClory 

Snyder 

Bames 

Gray 

Rahall 

Fuqua 

McCollum 

Solomon 

Beilenson 

Green 

Railsback 

Gaydos 

McCurdy 

Spence 

Benjamin 

Ouarini 

Range! 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Stangeland 

Blaggi 

Gunderson 

Ratchford 

Oilman 

McEwen 

Stanton 

Bingham 

Hamilton 

Richmond 

Gingrich 

McGrath 

Staton 

Blanchard 

Harkin 

Rodino 

Ginn 

Mica 

Stenhohn 

Boland 

Heckler 

Rocenthal 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

Stratton 

Bonier 

Hertel 

Rostenkowski 

Goodling 

Miller  (OH) 

Stump 

Bonker 

Hollenbeck 

Roybal 

Gradison 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Synar 

Brodhead 

Horton 

Russo 

Gramm 

Molinari 

Tauzin 

Brooks 

Howard 

Sabo 

Gregg 

Mollohan 

Taylor 

Brown  (CO) 

Hughes 

Savage 

Hall  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Thomas 

Burton.  John 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Hall.  Ralph 

M(x>re 

Trible 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Hall,  Sam 

Moorhead 

.Vander  Jagt 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Hanmierschmid 

Morrison 

Volkmer 

Collins  (ID 

Kildee 

Schumer 

Hance 

Mottl 

Walker 

Conte 

Kogovsek 

Seibcrling 

Hansen  (ID) 

Myers 

Wampler 

Conyers 

LaPalce 

Shannon 

Hansen  (UT) 

Napier 

Watkins 

Coyne,  William 

Lantos 

Sharp 

Hartnett 

Natcher 

Weber  (OH) 

D"  Amours 

Leach 

Simon 

Hatcher 

Neal 

White 

Dellums 

Lehman 

Smith  (IA> 

Hawkins 

Nelligan 

Whitehurst 

DeNardis 

Leiand 

Solarz 

Hefner 

Nelson 

Whitley 

Derrick 

Long  (MD) 

St  Germain 

Hendon 

Nichols 

Whittaker 

Dingell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stark 

Heftel 

O'Brien 

Whitten 

Downey 

Lundine 

Stokes 

Hightower 

Oakar 

Williams  (OH) 

Dwyer 

Markey 

Studds 

Hiler 

Oxley 

Wilson 

Early 

Mavroules 

Swift 

Hillis 

Parris 

Winn 

Edgar 

Mazzoli 

Tauke 

Holland 

Pashayan 

Wolf 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Traxler 

Holt 

Patman 

Wortley 

Erdahl 

McKinney 

lidall 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

Wright 

Ertel 

Mikulski 

Vento 

Hoyer 

Perkins 

Wylie 

Evans  (IN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Walgren 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Fascell 

Mineta 

Washington 

Huckaby 

Porter 

Young  (AK) 

Fazio 

Minish 

Waxman 

Hunter 

Price 

Young (PL) 

Penwick 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Weaver 

Hutto 

Quillen 

Young  (MO) 

Perraro 

Moffett 

Weber  (MN) 

Hyde 

Regula 

Zablocki 

Plndley 

Murphy 

Weiss 

Ireland 

Rinaldo 

Zeferetti 

Pithian 

Murtha 

Williams  (MT) 

Jeffries 

Ritter 

FoglletU 

Nowak 

Wirth 

Ford  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Wolpe 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Ford(TN) 

Obey 

Wyden 

Bedell 

Dunn 

Mattox 

Powler 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Boiling 

Florio 

McCloskey 

Frank 

Panetta 

Breaux 

Porsythe 

McDonald 

Garcia 

Paul 

Chisholm 

Goldwater 

Moakley 

NOES— 263 

Davis 

Grisham 

Pepper 

Dixon 

Hagedom 

Pritchard 

Akaka 

Bevill 

Clausen 

Donnelly 

Johnston 

Reuss 

Alexander 

Bliley 

Clinger 

Dorgan 

Jones  (NO 

Rhodes 

Anderson 

Boggs 

Coats 

Doman 

Madigan 

Andrews 

Boner 

Coelho 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Annunzio 

Bouquard 

Coleman 

Anthony 

Bowen 

Collins  (TX) 

D  1650 

Applegate 

Brinkley 

Conable 

Archer 

Broomfield 

Corcoran 

The  Clerk 

announced  the  following 

Ashbrook 

Brown  (CA) 

Coughlin 

pairs; 

Atkinson 

Brown  (OH) 

Courter 

Badham 

Broyhill 

Coyne.  James 

On  this  vote: 

Ba/alis 
Bailey  (MO) 

Burgener 
Butler 

Craig 
Crane,  Daniel 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Bailey  (PA) 

Byron 

Crane.  Philip 

Mr.  Florio  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 

Barnard 

Campbell 

Crockett 

Mrs.    Chisholm    for.    with    Mr.    Dixon 

Beard 

Carman 

Daniel.  Dan 

against. 

Benedict 
Bennett 

Carney 
Chappell 

Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danielson 

Mr.    Mattox 

for,    with    Mr.    McDonald 

Bereuter 

Chappie 

Dannemeyer 

against. 

Bethune 

Cheney 

Daschle 

Mr.  Donnell. 

i  for,  with  Mr 

Davis  against. 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan 
against. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1700 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama:  On  page  23,  strike 
"$13,957,598,000"  on  line  7  and  everything 
beginning  with  "$121,700,000"  on  line  11 
through  "1982,"  on  line  14  and  insert 
"$13,835,898,000"  on  line  7  in  lieu  of 
"$13,957,598,000". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief,  but  this 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  our  report  language  on  page  227, 
we  make  the  point  that  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  funding  of  certain  A-7K 
aircraft  "if  authorized  by  law." 

Also  on  page  23  of  the  bill,  the  parts 
that  have  just  been  referred  to  in  the 
amendment,  it  says  $121,700,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  procurement 
of  A-7K  aircraft  "only  if  such  procure- 
ment is  authorized  in  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1982." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  A-7K  was  not  au- 
thorized. I  would,  therefore,  suggest 
that  this  amendment  is  in  order  and 
should  be  adopted.  Were  it  not  adopt- 
ed, then  there  would  be  an  extra  $121 
million  just  left  in  the  account  in  the 
Defense  Department.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  unwise  move  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  This  would  just  go  into 
the  unobligated  balances  which  are  up 
now  to  about  $38  billion. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  would  just  like  to  ex- 
press to  the  gentleman  that  I  intro- 
duced this  amendment  in  subcommit- 
tee. The  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  authorized  and  it  should 
be  dropped. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  missiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related  equipment,  including  spare  parts 
and  accessories  therefor,  ground  handling 
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equipment,  and  training  devices;  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
owned  equipment  and  installation  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  section 
9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  In- 
terests therein,,  may  be  acquired  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  the 
approval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended:  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway:  and  other  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes  including 
rents  and  transportation  of  things; 
$4,546,550,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1984. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  have  been 
my  intention  at  this  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  funds  for 
the  procurement  of  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile.  But  in  the  in- 
terest of  time,  and  realizing  no  one  is 
listening  to  the  facts,  I  will  not  offer 
the  amendment. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
page  24,  line  12,  strike  "$4,546,550,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,555,550,000". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this,  I  think,  is  almost  the  last  pro- 
posed amendment  that  would  bring 
the  appropriations  bill  into  conformity 
with  the  authorization  bill  which  was 
approved  in  the  conference  report  on 
yesterday. 

This  amendment  would  simply  add 
$9  million  to  the  Air  Force  missile  ap- 
propriation to  enable  the  Air  Force  to 
build  a  hybrid  circuit  facility  at  plants 
currently  manufacturing  the  TV  Mav- 
erick, TOW,  Phoenix,  and  Roland  mis- 
siles. The  plant  is  expected  to  add  IR 
Maverick,  AMRAAM  and  WASP  mis- 
siles in  the  near  future  and  does  not 
have  sufficient  hybrid  circuit  capacity 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  new  sys- 
tems. The  hybrid  circuits  required  are 
not  available  on  the  commercial 
market. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  had  not  seen  this 
before.  When  we  were  working  on  this 
bill,  we  had  not  seen  the  authoriza- 
tion. We  agree  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  We 
agree  with  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Navy 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$5,517,671,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1983. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  PRICE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price:  On 
page  26,  line  18,  delete  "$5,517,671,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,617,671,000". 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  restore 
$100  million  to  the  Navy's  fiscal  year 
1982  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

In  its  hurried  effort  to  revise  and 
lower  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense 
budget,  the  administration  proposed 
that  an  undistributed  reduction  of 
some  $211  million  be  levied  against  the 
Navy's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. By  an  undistributed  reduction,  I 
mean  that  s(>ecific  programs  were  not 
identified  against  which  this  overall 
reduction  of  $211  million  was  to  be 
made.  The  authorization  conference 
accomplished  the  same  total  reduction 
but  miade  reductions  to  specific  pro- 
grams. Since  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  accepted  these  specific  pro- 
grammatic reductions,  to  also  take 
$211  million  in  an  undistributed  reduc- 
tion as  well  makes  a  double  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  not  have  been  aware 
that  the  specific  program  reductions 
made  by  the  authorization  conference 
were  designed  to  effect  the  $211  mil- 
lion cut.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
should  restore  part  of  the  money  to 
the  Navy  accoimt.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  would  restore  $100  million 
and  I  hope  the  chairman  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  figures 
and  our  action  in  the  markup.  There 
was  almost  a  double  dipping  and  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  We 
agree  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  could  he  explain  to  me  a 
little  bit  more  carefully  exactly  what 
these  additional  funds  are  for? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  additional  funds 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  undis- 
tributed reduction. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  This  is  not  a  spe- 
cial program  being  reinstated  into  the 
total? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  right.  This  is 
not  for  a  special  program:  it  would 
preclude  excessive  cuts  in  the  overall 
Navy  R.  &  D.  program. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Simply  to  make 
corrections  in  a  program? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
EvALUATiOH.  Air  Force 
For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$8,501,210,000.  to  remain  avaUable  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30.  1983. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  On 
page  27.  line  1.  strike  out  "$8,501,210,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,588,010,000". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  it  is  that  the  debate 
on  this  amendment,  which  he  now  has 
offered,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  and 
the  time  controlled  between  the  rank- 
ing member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  what  this  amend- 
ment relates  to  so  we  might  have  some 
idea  as  to  the  necessity  of  debate  upon 
it. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  funding  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  relate  both  to  the  re- 
search and  development  on  the  missile 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  deployment 
question,  the  basing  mode? 

D  1710 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  R.  &  D.  figure 
of  1.9  includes  the  missile  and  the 
basing  mode. 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  there  any  intention, 
so  far  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  aware,  to  divide  the  question 
in  some  form  so  that  a  separate  vote 
or  a  separate  consideration  can  be 
made  on  the  issue  of  basing,  as  op- 
posed to  the  issue  of  missile  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  pending  motion  or  amendment. 
That  amendment  can  be  made  if  my 
amendment  is  voted  down. 

PARUAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  not 
agreed  to,  would  it  then  be  in  order  for 
a  further  amendment  to  the  same  fig- 
ures to  be  offered  relating  solely  to 
the  basing  mode? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to  and  the  figures  are 
not  changed,  further  amendments  to 
those  figures  and  to  this  paragraph 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  please 
let  us  know— and  I  applaud  him  for  his 
amendment— does  the  gentleman  have 
any  indication  of  how  many  Members 
would  like  to  speak  on  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  go  for  days  and 
days  and  weeks  and  weeks  on  end 
without  serious  business  on  the  floor, 
and  then  we  come  to  maybe  the  most 
serious  matter  we  will  consider  this 
year,  and  we  are  talking  about  30  min- 
utes on  this  side. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  have  requests  from  about 
three  or  four  Members  right  now  who 
have  asked  for  about  a  minute  or 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  limit 
time,  but  I  am  trying  to  complete  this 
bill  tonight,  and  for  a  very  special 
reason.  The  other  body  is  moving  very 
rapidly  with  their  defense  bill.  There 
is  every  indication  that  they  will  try  to 
put  their  defense  bill,  if  there  is  no  de- 
fense bill  available.  Normally,  we  pass 
a  bill,  and  they  act  on  that  bill,  amend 
it  or  accept  it.  If  there  is  no  bill,  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  a  bill  and  will  attach  it  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

So  that  the  House  may  work  its  will 
and  so  that  we  do  have  a  bill  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate,  I  am 
trying  to  complete  this  bill  tonight  at 
a  reasonable  hour.  I  believe  that  most 
Members  know  what  the  problem  is, 
what  the  question  is  with  the  MX.  We 


could  probably  debate  from  now  until 
tomorrow  morning,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  knows  that  if  this 
bill  lays  over  until  tomorrow,  like  rab- 
bits the  amendments  will  multiply  at 
the  desk.  Then  we  could  be  on  this  bill 
for  the  next  2  days  and  we  may  lose 
the  opportunity  of  the  House  to  work 
its  will.       

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this— I  think  all  of  us  want 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  to 
be  in  that  conference.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  And  I  think  all  of 
us  want  the  representatives  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  whom  we  have  a 
lot  of  confidence  to  be  in  that  confer- 
ence. But  it  just  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  really  serious 
matter.  We  have  1,000  people  meeting 
in  Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City, 
wondering  why  we  are  not  moving 
more  vigorously  toward  arms  control 
and  why  we  do  not  talk  about  it  more 
in  this  body,  and  we  have  universities 
all  over  the  country  discussing  it.  We 
applaud  the  President.  I  have  already 
done  that,  and  I  know  the  Speaker 
has,  and  many  other  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  have  said  it  was  a  good 
speech  he  gave  today.  But  it  just 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  this  subject  and  we 
should  not  be  limiting  it  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  other  colleagues,  however,  before 
I  lodge  any  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that,  as  I  understand  it.  the 
gentleman's  amendment  strikes  the 
entire  MX  system  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  same  section,  for  a  $4  mil- 
lion over-the-horizon  backscatter  air 
defense  system.  Should  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  fail,  I  would  be  pro- 
tected. But  I  think,  in  all  probability,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
to  protect  this  air  defense  system,  to 
increase  it  by  $4  million.  The  gentle- 
man understands  that  situation,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  say,  with  all  due  respect  for  my 
distinguished  colleague,  who  tends  to 
be  on  the  same  side  on  these  particu- 
lar issues,  that  I  think  limiting  debate 
on  this  particular  question  is  really 
very  tragic. 

No.  1,  this  is  not  a  procedural  ques- 
tion here.  We  are  talking  about  a 
weapon  system  which  eventually  could 
cost  this  country  over  $100  billion.  We 
are  talking  about  a  weapons  system 
that  may  very  well  be  a  first-strike 
weapon.  We  need  to  be  able  to  evalu- 


ate the  mobile  mode  system.  We  need 
to  be  able  to  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  to  the  MX  missile. 
These  are  terribly  important  questions 
which,  in  my  estimation,  cannot  be  re- 
solved with  30  minutes  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  30  minutes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  object  if  we  are  not  able  to 
have  at  least  a  few  hours  of  debate  on 
this  critical  question. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  in  90 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  will  be 
recognized  for  45  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) will  be  recognized  for  45  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  this  amendment  which  re- 
moves $1.9  billion  from  the  bill.  The 
$1.9  billion  is  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  MX  and  the  basing 
mode. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  expended 
and  appropriated  over  $1  billion  for 
the  MX.  The  Department  of  Defense 
would  not  give  us  exact  figures,  but  I 
believe  there  are  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  still  remaining  in 
that  account  of  R.  &  D.  for  the  MX 
missile  and  its  basing  mode. 

The  subcommittee,  when  I  offered 
this  amendment  in  subcommittee 
markup,  agreed  with  me.  I  believe  it 
was  a  7-to-5  vote  to  remove  the  funds. 
The  funds  were  restored  by  the  full 
committee  by  a  vote  of  25  to  23. 

So  it  is  not  a  clear  case  that  every- 
one is  for  the  MX.  It  is  a  very  serious 
question  whether  or  not  this  money 
should  be  spent  at  this  time. 

The  reason  the  subcommittee  delet- 
ed the  funds  was  this  question:  Where 
are  we  going  with  the  MX  missile? 
Where  will  it  be  put?  Is  it  better  to 
base  it  in  Arkansas  or  Arizona, 
Kansas,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  rather 
than  Utah  or  Nevada?  Is  there  some 
special  reason  why  Utah  or  Nevada 
should  be  deleted  for  a  basing  mode? 

All  of  these  questions  remain  open, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues.  We 
do  not  know  where  it  is  going  to  be 
based.  If  you  do  not  know  where  you 
are  going  to  base  a  missile,  then  how 
do  you  know  what  type  of  missile  you 
need?  If  you  are  going  to  make  it  air- 
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borne,  you  need  one  type  of  a  missile. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  on  a  track,  you  need 
a  second  type.  If  it  is  going  to  be  in  a 
silo,  which  is  vulnerable  and  will  con- 
tiiuie  to  be  vulnerable,  you  need  a 
third  type. 

So  the  subcommittee  said  rather 
than  waste  $1.9  billion  until  we  know 
where  we  are  going,  increase  the  capa- 
bility of  the  Minuteman  III.  which  we 
did.  do  some  upgrading  on  the  silos, 
which  we  did,  but  withhold  this  $1.9 
billion  until  we  know  what  the  ba&ing 
will  be,  where  the  basing  will  be,  and 
what  type  of  missile  we  need  and, 
most  important,  what  this  program 
will  cost. 

D  1720 

My  colleagues,  we  have  asked  the 
Defense  Department  for  their  5-year 
plan.  About  a  month  ago  we  got  some 
semblance  of  a  5-year  plan.  The  MX 
does  not  appear  in  that  5-year  plan.  So 
the  Defense  Department  does  not 
even  know  what  type  or  what  should 
we  do. 

Do  we  need  a  new  missile?  Yes.  Are 
we  funding  a  new  missile?  Yes.  In  this 
bill  we  are  funding  a  new  missile,  a  D- 
5.  The  D-5,  or  Trident  II.  is  a  missile 
whose  basing  mode  we  know.  It  will  be 
based  in  submarines.  Can  it  be  land 
based?  Of  course  it  can  be  land  based. 

So  why  give  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment $1.9  billion  to  look  at  air  basing, 
land  basing,  hardening  of  silos,  only  to 
have  that  $1.9  billion  wasted? 

I  think  the  taxpayers,  and  this  Con- 
gress, should  know,  before  we  embark 
on  that  type  of  a  program,  some  im- 
portant things.  This  program  could 
start  at  $40  billion  and  end  up  at  $100 
billion.  We  should  know  what  type  of 
a  program  it  is  going  to  be,  where  it 
will  be  based,  and  whether  we  really 
need  a  new  separate  missile  for  the  Air 
Force  or  can  we  possibly  use  the  new 
D-5  Navy  missile? 

So  my  colleagues,  I  would  ask  the 
Members  to  support  my  amendment, 
the  subcommittee's  original  move  in 
deleting  the  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  First,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment  and  the  fine  job  that  he 
had  done  throughout  the  year  on  this 
legislation. 

My  question  relates  to  something 
the  gentleman  referred  to  a  moment 
ago,  and  also  referred  to  during  our 
committee  deliberations  when  this  bill 
was  before  our  full  committee. 

At  that  time,  the  gentleman  indicat- 
ed that  he  had  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment how  much  unobligated 
funds  were  available  in  this  account 
and  the  Defense  Department  refused 
to  answer.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 


Mr.  McHUGH.  Did  the  Defense  De- 
partment give  any  reason  why  it  re- 
fused to  respond  to  the  chairman  and 
the  committeee  on  that  question? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  basic  reason  is 
that  the  program  is  in  such  disarray, 
and  there  are  so  many  unanswered 
questions,  that  they  are  unable  to  give 
us  the  figures. 

My  answer  to  them  is.  "You  say  you 
are  unable  to  give  us  the  figures  be- 
cause that  will  give  us  the  reason  not 
to  give  you  1.9.  You  have  sufficient 
money  in  R.  &  D.  to  find  out  where 
you  are  going  and  what  you  are  going 
to  do  with  this  missile  and  then  come 
back  and  ask  for  these  funds." 

Mr.  McHUGH.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
incredible  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  an  issue  of  this  magnitude 
would  not  respond  to  the  responsible 
subcommittee  and  ultimately  to  the 
House  with  a  more  precise  figure,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  body  should  approve  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  I  hope  we 
do. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  like  to  be  in 
this  posture  of  opposing  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo),  on  his  amendments, 
but  again  I  think  that  this  is  the 
wrong  time  and  the  wrong  place  to 
start  talking  about  tampering  with  the 
MX. 

I  will  not  go  through  my  routine 
again  about  the  need  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  bargaining  chip.  Clearly,  this  is 
a  factor.  Clearly,  it  is  one  in  my  view 
that  we  cannot  back  up  on.  Clearly,  it 
is  something  he  needs  as  he  talks  to 
the  other  side  about  ways  to  find  some 
kind  of  a  responsible  peace  agreement. 

The  missile  itself— let  me  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  strictly  R.  &  D. 
Whether  we  talk  about  basing  of  the 
missile  or  the  long-term  basing  deci- 
sion, anything  that  is  in  this  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  R.  &  D.  Anything 
in  this  bill  has  only  to  do  with  R.  &  D. 

So  we  really  find  ourselves  with  a 
missile  R.  &,  D.  program  that  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  prior  administra- 
tion, carried  forward  by  this  adminis- 
tration, and  the  only  issue  that  basi- 
cally is  different  from  what  we  have 
done  in  prior  years  is  the  method  of 
basing. 

Now,  there  is  clearly  a  split  decision, 
a  split  opinion,  on  whether  we  should 
have  4,600  holes  and  200  missiles  run- 
ning around  a  little  racetrack  playing 
the  shell  game,  and  I  must  say  that  I 
never  liked  that  approach;  I  never 
thought  it  was  the  way  to  go.  I  always 
felt  as  though  if  we  did  it,  the  Soviets 
would  find  enough  missiles  to  knock 
each  one  of  those  holes  out.  We  would 
then  build  4,600  more  and  it  would 
never  end. 


So  I  approve  of  the  President  s  pro- 
posal to  cancel  out  that  approach  to 
basing  of  the  MX  missile. 

Then,  what  do  we  do  if  that  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  and  the  President  con- 
cluded that,  and  I  do  not  suggest  that 
here  at  this  debate  that  is  an  item 
really  for  debate  anymore. 

What  do  we  do  if  we  do  not  have  the 
racetrack?  We  do  not  build  missiles 
and  put  them  in  a  warehouse.  I  would 
hope. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  missiles, 
then  we  should  have  somewhere  to 
put  them  that  makes  sense.  And  so 
part  of  this  bill  provides  money  for  re- 
search and  development  for  the 
method  of  basing  the  missile. 

It  is  two  parts  going  down  the  same 
track.  We  cannot  build  a  missile  in  my 
view  and  not  put  it  anywhere,  and  we 
cannot  just  sit  back  and  wait  until  we 
find  some  better  alternative  that  is 
going  to  be  the  be-all,  end-all  in  basing 
because  the  threat  is  certainly  there. 

So  what  the  President  is  proposing 
to  do  very  simply  is  spend  some  money 
here  on  R.  «&  D.  on  how  he  can  do  a 
better  job  with  the  fixed  silos,  how  he 
can  strengthen  those  silos,  how  he  can 
then  build  the  missile,  do  the  research 
and  development  work  there,  all  of  it 
coming  out  hopefully  in  1986  with  mis- 
siles in  place,  agreeing,  at  the  same 
time,  with  more  research  money  to 
find  a  permanent  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  there  will  be  those  who  will  get 
up  and  say,  "This  is  sheer  madness." 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  it  is  mad- 
ness. I  wish  I  had  a  better  thing  to  say 
to  the  American  people.  I  wish  I  could 
say  to  the  American  people  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this  somehow  everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right. 

But  I  guess  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
is  true. 

I  think  we  need  that  deterrent.  In 
any  case,  I  think  we  need  to  continue 
down  the  right  road  toward  research 
and  development  on  this  missile  and 
the  basing  system  so  that  when  the 
President  and  his  representatives  go  to 
the  START  talks  in  1982,  they  have 
something  to  deal  with,  and  I  come 
back  again  to  the  point  that  in  1977. 
President  Carter  terminated  the  B-1. 
canceling  out  what  I  thought  was  a 
chip  that  he  should  have  had  available 
to  him  in  the  negotiations. 

I  would  urge  that  this  amendment 
be  voted  down  and  I  would  go  further 
at  this  (mint  and  urge  that  if  a  subse- 
quent amendment  is  offered  just  to 
deal  with  the  missile  and  not  the 
basing,  that  that  amendment,  as  well, 
would  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  laid  out  the  argument  very 
well.  We  do  need  to  go  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  an  MX  missile,  testing  of 
the  missile.  I  personally  approve  of 
the  basing  decision  the  President 
made.  Others  may  not.  But  the  one 
thing  about  it,  it  is  not  a  final-for-all- 
time  decision  in  any  event.  He  even  in- 
dicated that  further  and  final  deci- 
sions would  be  made  down  the  road. 

It  would  be  counterproductive  to 
cancel  the  program,  especially  today, 
just  hours  after  the  President  made  a 
historical  and  remarkable  offer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  have  to  be 
really  concerned  about  and  worrying 
about,  because  it  makes  so  much 
sense;  it  is  so  reasonable  and  logical. 
We  have  to  back  him  up.  We  have  to 
give  him  the  tools  to  carry  out  that  di- 
plomacy and  I  would  again  commend 
the  gentleman  and  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Another  point.  This  Congress  has 
appropriated  moneys  for  the  testing 
program  for  MX  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base.  Much  has  already  been 
spent.  That  money  would  be,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  wasted  if  we  do  not  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  4995, 
the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion. This  is  a  good  bill,  a  tight  bill, 
and  most  importantly,  it  will  help  re- 
verse the  alarming  decline  in  our  stra- 
tegic position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  President  noted  just  a 
few  hours  ago,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  imperialist  motives;  we  seek 
only  the  security  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies,  as  we  have  always  done.  And 
the  best  way  to  insiu-e  that  security  is 
to  present  a  balanced,  strong,  and 
workable  defense.  This  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly the  provisions  concerning  the 
MX  missile  system  and  B-1  bomber,  is 
vital  to  the  realization  of  that  goal. 
We  are  embarking,  have  set  forth,  a 
series  of  arms  control  and  reduction 
proposals.  It  is  vital  that  we  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  authority  iuid  credi- 
bility. By  indicating  our  resolve  today, 
in  this  body,  we  will  strengthen  the 
President's  ability  to  negotiate  mean- 
ingful terms  and  realistic  agreements 
with  the  Soviets.  Failure  to  act  will 
simply  weaken  our  position,  and  place 
the  likelihood  of  meaningful  agree- 
ment further  away. 

It  includes  important  provisions  to 
insure  that  we  get  our  money's  worth 
and  to  cut  down  on  waste  and  misman- 
agement within  the  Department. 
There  is  no  agency  of  Government 
that  cannot  do  a  better  job  in  that 
regard,  and  we  are  not  exempting  the 
Pentagon  from  that  directive.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  provides  an  appro- 
priate and  necessary  level  of  funding 
for  operations,  maintenance,  procure- 
ment, research,  and  development.  A 
supplemental  bill  will  provide  the 
needed  pay  incentives  to  insure  that 


we  have  the  tr&ined  men  and  women 
to  carry  out  the  mission. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  committee  on  this  bill,  to 
vote  down  weakening  amendments, 
and  to  give  the  President  the  support 
he  needs  to  guide  our  Nation  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  served  for  many 
years  on  this  subcommittee  and  served 
well. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  He  was 
one  of  our  leaders  as  far  as  knowledge 
of  defense  budgets  are  concerned  and 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  I,  too,  want  to  join 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia and  many  others  on  the  floor  who 
have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama speak  both  on  this  subject  as 
well  as  on  the  previous  vote,  the  B-1 
bomber.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  efforts  not  only  in  opposition  to 
this  unwise  and  imprudent  amend- 
ment, but  also  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  B-1  bomber. 

The  gentleman  has  served  our  coun- 
try and  his  constituents  very  well  in 
bringing  his  thoughtful  and  logical 
presentation  to  this  body  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  him  for  his 
leadership. 

I  particularly  make  note  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  alluded  to  the  President's 
speech  this  morning  with  regard  to 
START,  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks.  It  would  be  a  big  mistake  for 
this  body,  to  remove  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  option  of  going  ahead  with 
an  MX  program  in  light  of  what  the 
Soviets  have  done  for  years  of  their 
own  buildup  in  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  supported  the  B-1  bomber  and  I 
support  the  money  for  MX,  both  posi- 
tions essential  I  believe  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  as  a  deterrence  to 
war. 

D  1730 

I  am  going  to  speak  a  little  bit  later 
on  this  subject,  but  I  could  not  help 
but  comment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  provided  this  House  with 
great  leadership  and  his  statement  is 
prudent,  thoughtful,  constructive,  and 
well  thought  out.  I  am  particularly 
grateful  for  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  could  not  let  this  chance 
pass  without  saying  so. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  If  I  had  known  he  was 
going  to  talk  about  that,  I  would  not 
have  yielded,  but  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  quick  ques- 
tion? 


Kir.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  have  some  prob- 
lems with  this  position  and  I  wanted 
to  have  the  gentleman  perhaps  elabo- 
rate on  a  couple  points  and  perhaps 
clarify  some  of  the  questions  that  I 
have. 

First  of  all,  I  was  distressed  when 
the  President  made  the  decision  to 
scrap  the  system  and  to  place  in  effect 
new  missiles  in  old  holes.  To  me,  the 
issue  has  been  that  of  vulnerability  all 
along. 

Would  the  gentleman  take  a 
moment  or  two  and  explain  for  me  the 
gentleman's  position  as  far  as  the  gen- 
tleman's proposal  as  to  addressing  the 
question  of  vulnerability? 

Specifically,  my  point,  too,  is,  are  we 
so  far  along  with  the  MX,  which  is  a 
200,000-poimd-plus  missile  that  we 
could  not  go  into  research  and  devel- 
opment with  a  smaller  intercontinen- 
tal missile  which  would  perhaps  be 
more  mobile  without  a  "racetrack" 
than  could  be  deployed  without  the 
political  ramifications  and  repercus- 
sions as  was  in  the  MX  itself? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  guess 
you  are  never  too  far  along  to  change 
your  mind. 

I  would  think,  however,  that  this 
body  is  not  literally  equipped  in  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  to  do  that  about- 
face  as  would  be  suggested  here. 

This  missile  has  been  going  along  for 
a  good  while.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
ready  until  1986.  I  think  that  there  is 
a  long  time,  therefore,  that  is  available 
to  us  to  resolve  this  basing  problem. 

I  agree  that  the  problem  of  vulner- 
ability is  there. 

I  agree  that  if  you  are  sitting  in  a 
hole  that  will  not  move  and  you 
cannot  move  the  missile  and  you 
cannot  completely  protect  it,  that  it  is 
obviously  more  vulnerable  than  one 
where  you  might  play  the  racetrack 
type  of  scenario;  but  I  think  we  can 
harden  the  silos.  Part  of  this  money  is 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  we 
can. 

I  think  we  can  find  better  alterna- 
tives, and  yet  I  stand  here  saying  that 
I  am  not  smart  enough  to  know  what 
that  alternative  is. 

I  think  it  has  got  to  be  the  product 
of  the  sound  judgment  of  reasonable 
people  who  understand  this  type  of 
thing. 

So  the  common  missile  that  I  sup- 
pose the  gentleman  is  referring  to  has 
been  considered  and  discarded  by 
those  who  consider  and  discard  these 
things. 

I  must  say  that  certainly  in  our 
hearings  we  have  not  had  testimony  to 
any  degree  that  would  cause  me  to 
think  that  I  know  what  a  common 
missile  can  do,  that  this  will  not  do  or 
that  that  is  the  better  way  to  go. 

So  I  am  persuaded  that  the  MX  is 
the  way  to  go,  imtil  somebody  can 
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show  me  otherwise,  because  I  am  just 
a  humble  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  a  technician  and  not  an  engineer.  I 
do  not  understand  all  those  things. 
Some  of  those  things  we  have  to 
accept  that  are  presented  to  us  by  the 
scientists  and  the  engineers  and  the 
researchers  and  the  people  who  study 
these  things. 

This  thing  has  been  studied  about  as 
much  as  anything  I  know. 

If  I  might  comment  one  further 
point.  It  is  my  information— although 
I  have  not  talked  to  these  people  per- 
sonally—it is  my  information  that 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown, 
who  preferred  the  racetrack  approach, 
nevertheless  thinks  that  that  having 
been  canceled,  this  is  what  we  have 
got  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  where  else  to  turn  for 
information.  The  present  administra- 
tion thinks  that.  The  last  administra- 
tion having  lost  on  the  racetrack  con- 
cedes that  this  is  now  the  way  to  go.  It 
seems  to  me  we  would  be  foolhardy  to 
change  that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  but  I  have  much  time  com- 
mitted on  my  side  and  I  must  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Senator  Dirksen  once  said,  "I  am  a 
man  of  principle  and  my  first  principle 
is  flexibility." 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  Senator  Dirksen's 
principle  has  perhaps  inflicted  by  or 
perhaps  afflicted  upon  us  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  on  this  issue. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  MX 
missile's  main  strategic  purpose  was  to 
continue  our  land-based  component  of 
the  Triad.  For  years  the  decision  was 
made  to  place  it  in  some  sort  of  a 
mobile  system.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, Nevada  and  Utah  were  not 
chosen  for  that  system.  Some  were  en- 
vironmental reasons,  some  were  politi- 
cal reasons. 

So  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
put  the  missile  elsewhere,  I  thought, 
well,  it  seemed  like  a  pretty  good  idea, 
because  the  mobile  system  involves  a 
lot  of  environmental  problems  and  I 
therefore  would  probably  support  less 
environmentally  troublesome  basing 
system;  but  inasmuch  as  my  home- 
town is  surrounded  by  18  Titan  silos 
and  inasmuch  as  the  decision  was 
made  perhaps  to  place  them  in  those 
fixed-based  silos,  I  decided  to  try  to 
figure  out  why  people  like  Senator 
Laxalt,  Senator  Garn,  and  Senator 
Hatch  were  so  terribly  opposed  to  put- 
ting this  missile  in  their  backyards, 
the  States  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  These 
men,  some  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  I*resident  of  the  United  States, 
would  like  them  not  in  their  backyards 
and  would  put  them  perhaps  in  my 
backyard,  the  State  of  Kansas.  While  I 


do  not  have  the  close  relationship 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  those  men  do,  I  decided 
that  my  constituents  were  entitled  to 
the  same  scrutiny  and  protection  as 
Senator  Laxalt's  and  Senator  Garn's 
and  Senator  Hatch's  constituencies. 

Inasmuch  as  this  decision  reflects  a 
180-degree  turn  on  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  from  the  decision  an- 
nounced a  few  years  ago,  I  decided  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  I  found  two  basic 
issues. 

We  are  deploying  a  new  land-based 
missile  for  two  reasons.  One  is  to  have 
a  survivable  missile,  one  that  can  with- 
stand Soviet  attack,  and  to  have  a  mis- 
sile that  does  not  have  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  current  fixed-based-land,  land- 
based  systems. 

As  I  looked  at  the  situation,  the 
more  I  began  to  realize  the  reason  we 
were  moving  to  a  mobile  system  is  be- 
cause the  Russians  could  target  our 
fixed-based  missile,  our  Titans  that 
are  around  Wichita  and  the  Minute- 
men  that  are  around  other  parts  of 
the  country,  very,  very  carefully. 

So  when  a  decision  was  made,  I  be- 
lieve, more  for  political  reasons  than 
strategic  reasons  to  put  these  missiles 
in  fixed-based  silos,  because  I  judge 
that  the  political  furor  would  be  less,  I 
think  that  the  issues  of  vulnerability 
and  survivability  went  down  the  tube, 
and  that  worries  me. 

So  I  have  asked  the  Pentagon  for  a 
long  time,  6  weeks  now,  to  find  out, 
where  are  you  finally  going  to  deploy 
these  missiles?  Is  this  deployment  in 
current  holes  an  interim  step  or  a  per- 
manent step?  What  are  the  strategic 
pluses  for  this  new  deployment?  No 
decisions  to  any  of  these  questions 
have  yet  been  made.  Perhaps  these 
missiles  will  never  be  deployed  any- 
where and  are  being  used  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  in  arms  negotiations.  That  is 
a  possibility,  but  until  I  get  better 
strategic  reasoning  from  the  Pentagon 
as  to  how  they  are  going  to  deploy  the 
missile,  I  am  hard  pressed  to  approve  a 
plan  that  deploys  them  in  fixed-based 
silos,  where  Russian  avionics  and  Rus- 
sian missiles  clearly  could  target  them 
with  precision  by  1985. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  has  raised  the  issue  of 
hardening.  There  is  no  question  that 
hardening  produces  virtually  no  posi- 
tive results  with  respect  to  the  protect- 
ability  and  survivability  of  the  mis- 
siles. Perhaps  an  ABM  system  might 
protect  the  missiles  and  make  them 
somewhat  less  vulnerable.  But  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  within  the  realm 
of  practicability  right  now. 

What  I  fear  is  that  an  interim  deci- 
sion on  a  multibillion-dollar  defense 
system  to  deploy  the  missiles  in  cur- 
rent silos,  a  missile  system  of  sophisti- 
cated capability  like  the  MX  will  in- 
herently become  a  permanent  system 
because  there  is  no  politically  attrac- 


tive way  to  deploy  a  land-based  missile 
system. 

Given  all  that,  I  just  think.  I  fear 
that  this  will  become  a  permanent 
basing  system  which  is  insupportable 
unless  I  receive  some  more  powerful 
strategic  arguments  from  the  Defense 
Department.  I  do  not  think  I  can  sup- 
port it. 

I  did  listen  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  one  of  the  real  scholars  on 
defense  here,  and  when  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
McCtniDY)  about  survivability  and  vul- 
nerability, in  all  candor  his  answers 
were  not  terribly  informative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN  I  do  not  think 
that  is  anything  negative  about  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  nobody  knows.  The  De- 
fense Department  is  very  confused 
about  how  to  deploy  the  missiles. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  did  not  know  the  deci- 
sion to  employ  the  missiles  in  fixed- 
based  silos  until  it  was  made? 

So  while  I  think  this  basing  system 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  perhaps  one  option.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  bad  option.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  the  concept  of 
deploying  a  new  missile  in  some  basing 
mode,  deploying  it  in  a  permanent 
system  in  fixed-based  holes  aroimd  my 
hometown,  which  was  not  good 
enough  for  Senator  Laxalt,  is  not 
going  to  be  good  enough  for  me  unless 
I  can  be  shown  that  it  is  a  survivable 
and  a  nonvulnerable  missile. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought,  I  have 
also  concluded  that  the  MX  missile  B- 
1  bomber  provisions  in  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  will  not  enhance  the 
Nation's  defense  program,  and  if  de- 
ployed, may  even  weaken  our  ability 
to  adequately  meet  the  strategic  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

This  decision  was  not  an  easy  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  an 
upgrading  of  our  military  programs  is 
necessary.  The  question  is  what  will  be 
the  best  approach.  My  overriding  con- 
cern is  that  the  B-1  and  MX  proposals 
are  considered  to  be  interim  measures 
until  more  advanced  technologies 
come  on  line.  At  the  cost  of  $1.9  billion 
for  the  MX  missile  and  the  $2.4  billion 
for  the  B-1  for  fiscal  year  1982  alone,  I 
would  say  these  are  very  costly  inter- 
im programs  the  expense  of  which 
may  threaten  the  adequacy  of  funding 
for  advanced  programs,  such  as  the 
Stealth  or  additional  Trident  subma- 
rines. 

Further,  I  am  not  convinced  about 
the  capability  of  either  the  B-1  or  the 
MX  as  currently  proposed.  Will  the  B- 
1  meet  our  penetrating  bomber  re- 
quirement that  much  better  than  ex- 
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isting  E-52's  do?  Is  it  worth  $29  bil- 
lion—or possibly  $40  billion  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates— to  find  out?  At  $300  million  a 
piece,  the  B-1  should  be  a  wonder 
plane,  but  it  is  not.  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  Stealth-type  bomber  with  its 
radar  evasion  capability  represents  the 
kind  of  technology  that  we  should  ag- 
gressively pursue.  The  Pentagon  esti- 
mates that  a  Stealth  bomber  could  be 
on  line  as  early  as  1989.  We  should  be 
making  an  all  out  effort  to  meet  the 
goal  and  not  spread  ourselves  too 
thinly  with  interim  approachs  of  ques- 
tionable effectiveness. 

I  do  not  reject  the  argument  that 
our  penetrating  bomber  force  may 
need  to  be  revamped  and  for  that 
reason  supported  an  amendment  that 
deleted  production  funds  for  the  B-1 
while  adding  funds  for  an  alternate 
bomber  option,  the  FB-111.  As  an  in- 
terim penetrator.  the  FB-111  would 
have  similar  capability  and  would  be 
available  a  year  sooner  than  the  B-1. 
Further,  155  FB-111  would  cost  about 
one-third  the  amount  of  100  B-l's,  or  a 
little  over  $13  billion.  The  amendment 
failed,  as  did  the  later  amendment 
that  simply  struck  production  funds 
for  the  B-1  while  retaining  research 
and  development  funding.  I  supported 
the  latter  amendment  as  well. 

My  goal,  and  I  am  sure,  the  goal  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  is  to 
help  put  together  the  best  program 
possible  for  protecting  our  vital  securi- 
ty interests.  Throwing  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars at  interim  programs  with  ques- 
tionable strategic  ramifications  will 
not  lead  us  to  that  goal.  I  believe  that 
the  Defense  Department  must  provide 
us  with  more  convincing  evidence  of 
why  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  MX  mis- 
sile must  be  deployed. 

D  1740 

Mr.  EIDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bethune). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  MX  and  the 
plan  to  deploy  the  MX  in  existing 
Titan  silos  has  special  meaning  to  me 
and  to  Arkansas,  particularly  those 
Arkansans  who  live  in  central  Arkan- 
sas, because  we  have  Titan  silos  there, 
and  I  am  sure  everyone  in  the  Cham- 
ber remembers  the  Damascus,  Ark., 
explosion  which  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber of  1980. 

Now,  I  learned  several  things  after 
that  explosion.  I  learned  an  awful  lot 
about  the  missile  itself,  about  the  pro- 
tective suits,  about  the  leaking  seals, 
about  the  evacuation  plans  that  are  es- 
sential in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe.  I 
learned  an  awful  lot  about  it. 

I  also  learned  that  those  missiles  are 
old  and  decrepit  and  that  they  need  to 
be  retired  and  replaced,  which  is  part 
of  the  administration's  proposal. 


But  I  learned  something  that  is 
much  more  important,  and  that  I 
think  is  extremely  relevant  to  what  we 
are  discussing  here  today.  I  learned 
that  the  people  of  Arkansas,  in  spite 
of  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  with 
Titan  missiles,  want  a  strong  national 
defense.  They  want  to  do  their  part. 
That  has  already  been  established. 
They  do  not  have  to  prove  anything 
further  on  that  count.  They  have  al- 
ready proved  it  by  having  the  Titan 
sites  right  there  in  their  backyard  for 
the  last  20  years.  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  had  with  the  Titan 
missiles,  Arkansans  want  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Of  course  they  would  rather  not 
have  the  missiles.  I  can  tell  you  that 
from  all  the  discussions  that  I  have 
had  with  them.  But  if  this  Congress 
and  the  administration  and  this  coun- 
try collectively  agree  that  that  is  what 
we  should  do,  then  they  would  accept 
it  and  do  their  part  as  they  have  for 
the  last  20  years,  because  that  is  the 
kind  of  people  they  are,  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  people  in  our  State. 

People  there  also  want  to  reduce 
arms.  They  want  to  save  the  money, 
quite  frankly.  And  they  want  to  have 
peace.  That  is  an  overriding  concern  of 
our  people.  These  are  not  inconsistent 
goals:  the  idea  of  having  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  the  idea  of  having 
peace  and  reducing  arms. 

They  want  to  reduce  arms,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  do  it  imilaterally.  We 
have  tried  that  in  the  last  few  years. 
Under  the  last  administration,  we  let 
the  Trident  submarine  slip  away.  We 
let  MX  slip  away.  We  let  some  other 
things  languish  instead  of  keeping 
ourselves  strong,  and  the  perception  in 
the  world  changed.  So  we  have  tried 
all  of  that. 

What  they  want  to  do  is,  they  want 
to  be  strong,  and  they  want  to  work 
for  peace,  and  they  want  to  work  for 
arms  reduction  in  the  same  way  that 
the  President  on  this  very  day  has  an- 
nounced to  the  whole  world  that  we 
are  going  to  be  strong  in  this  country, 
but  that  we  will  engage  in  meaningful 
and  real  arms  reduction  talks  if  that  is 
what  the  Soviets  really  want  to  do. 

So  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  question 
here  today,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
President  has  said  that  we  are  going  to 
offer  arms  reduction,  and  has  made 
that  offer  to  the  entire  world  and  to 
the  Soviets,  the  question  is:  What  will 
the  Congress  do  today?  Is  the  Con- 
gress going  to  vote  for  strength  or  is 
the  Congress  going  to  vote  for  weak- 
ness? 

The  President  needs  the  MX  option 
as  he  goes  to  the  table  on  November 
30  and  as  he  pursues  other  strategic 
arms  reduction  agreements  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  He  needs  the  option, 
and  it  is  an  option.  There  may  be  dif- 
fering opinions  about  whether  we 
should  deploy  these  missiles  on  the  in- 
terim basis  that  has  been  discussed, 


whether  we  should  put  them  in  the 
existing  silos.  I  have  heard  some  excel- 
lent arguments  on  both  sides.  But  you 
have  to  agree  with  me  that  that  ap- 
proach, that  concept,  is  plausible 
enough  that  it  has  merit,  and  that  it 
will  be  perceived  as  a  viable  option 
when  they  do  go  to  the  table.  And  it  is 
an  option  that  the  President  needs  for 
that  reason. 

So  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues 
here  not  to,  on  this  very  day  when  the 
President  is  talking  strength  and  arms 
reduction,  send  a  signal  that  the 
people  are  weak. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Savage). 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  voting  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  H.R.  4995. 

This  bill,  as  you  know,  is  the  largest 
single  DOD  budget  ever  considered  in 
U.S.  history.  It  would  provide  $196.6 
billion  in  funding  for  military  person- 
nel, operations  and  maintenance,  pro- 
curement, and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Specifically,  the  bill  contains  $1.9 
billion  in  funding  for  the  MX  missile. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  revised  MX 
system  which,  though  it  is  not  as 
costly  as  the  original  MX  proposal,  it 
is  still  a  $20  billion-plus  program  that 
will  add  to  the  severe  strain  on  the 
Federal  budget.  This  expenditure  is 
even  more  questionable  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  according  to  its  own  testimo- 
ny, the  Reagan  administration  has  yet 
to  find  a  satisfactory  basing  system  for 
the  MX  and  that  the  proposed  system 
will  have  limited  usefulness.  It  is  also 
my  view  that  the  only  solution  to  any 
problems  with  land-based  missiles  is 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  the  number  of  first- 
strike  missiles  each  side  targets  on  the 
other. 

The  bill  also  provides  $2.4  billion  for 
the  B-1  bomber,  which  the  Pentagon 
estimates  will  cost  as  much  as  $29  bil- 
lion and  which  CBO  estimates  could 
cost  as  much  as  $40  billion.  In  my 
judgment  it  makes  no  economic  sense 
to  spend  up  to  $40  billion  for  an  air- 
craft that  would  be  replaced  in  a  rela- 
tively few  years.  Any  expenditure  for 
this  bomber  would  be  a  gross  waste  of 
resources. 

This  bill  further  appropriates  $63.7 
billion  for  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement; $19.3  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  programs:  $37.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1982  military  pay,  allow- 
ances, servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance, and  other  military  personnel 
costs;  it  also  appropriates  $12.6  million 
for  the  intelligence  conmiunity  staff 
and  $84.6  million  for  the  CIA  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  fund. 

The  so-called  defense  proposal 
before  us  today  is  further  inflationary 
evidence   of  the   Reagan   administra- 
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tion's  upside-down  priorities.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  be  on  record  in  total  op- 
position to  this  travesty  of  justice;  this 
lack  of  understanding  that  national  se- 
curity begins  at  home,  in  our  cities  and 
rural  areas,  that  national  security  is 
best  served  by  a  country  that  best 
serves  its  citizens. 

This  insane  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  is  the  path  to  world  war.  not  to 
domestic  well-being.  The  billions  of 
dollars  proposed  for  more  deadly  nu- 
clear weapons  and  penetrating  super 
bombers  could  better  be  spent  on  jobs 
for  our  unemployed,  improved  educa- 
tion for  our  young,  social  security  for 
our  elderly,  and  justice  for  the  still  op- 
pressed minorities  of  our  Nation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  it  m  a 
different  light  than  what  we  have 
been  discussing  this  afternoon.  The 
MX,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  in  this  particular  instance  is 
strategic  deterrence.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  will  have  a  proper  strate- 
gic deterrence  for  our  Nation. 

The  MX  missile  system  as  proposed 
Ls  one  of  5  parts  to  this  all  important 
strategic  deterrence  program.  This 
program  is  made  up  of  the  following 
parts:  manned  bomber,  which  we  have 
discussed  earlier,  the  MX  missile 
system,  which  we  are  discussing  now. 
upgrading  command,  communication, 
and  control,  which  is  so  important,  the 
upgrading  of  the  Trident  submarine 
program  by  a  better  D-5  ballistic  mis- 
sile, and  the  fifth  and  just  as  impor- 
tant a  part,  the  strengthing  our  strate- 
gic defenses,  including  civil  defense, 
air  defense,  and  ballistic  missUe  de- 
f6ns6. 

This  entire  matter  of  strategic  deter- 
rence should  be  looked  at,  not  piece- 
meal as  we  are  attempting  to  do  now, 
but  it  should  be  looked  at  in  its  entire- 
ty. Any  one  piece  of  the  puzzle  that 
fails,  any  one  piece  of  the  puzzle  that 
is  not  in  place,  causes  us  to  have  an  ab- 
sence of  strategic  deterrence.  All  of 
them  are  important.  That  is  why  I 
speak  in  favor  of  an  MX  system. 

Now,  we  can  probably  change  in  our 
own  mind's  eye  some  of  these  areas. 
The  MX  system  may  not  be  exactly  as 
you  would  like  to  have  it.  The  maimed 
bomber  may  not  be  the  exact  one  that 
you  would  like  to  have.  But  we  must 
have  all  five  of  these,  and  I  am  willing 
to  say.  so  it  will  fit  together  as  a  true 
strategic  deterrence,  let  us  accept  it  as 
proposed. 

Those  of  us  from  western  Missouri 
know  what  it  is  to  have  in  our  back 
yard  part  of  our  Nation's  strategic  de- 
terrence. We  have  150  ICBM  Minute- 
men  missiles  and  silos  in  western  Mis- 


souri. These  are  part  of  the  entire  pic- 
ture. These  would  play  every  bit  as  an 
important  part  as  the  MX  ones  that 
are  deployed.  All  of  this  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  keep  on  line. 

D  1750 

The  people  in  western  Missouri  are 
willing  to  do  their  share.  They  know 
what  it  is  to  live  on  ground  zero.  They 
know  what  it  is  to  need  a  strategic  de- 
terrence system,  which  we  do  not 
have.  That  is  why  I  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  us  go  with  all  five  of  the  ele- 
ments. Let  us  not  be  misled  by  picking 
and  choosing  among  them.  Let  us  stick 
with  the  entire  program  as  proposed. 
It  means  a  strategic  deterrent.  It 
means  peace  in  the  years  ahead  once 
we  get  it  on  line.  It  means  that  the  So- 
viets will  be  willing  to  talk,  and  we  will 
have  the  bargaining  chips  with  which 
to  do  it. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  consist- 
ent supporter  of  the  MX  missile  since 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1979.  Through- 
out the  still-raging  controversy  over 
both  the  need  for  the  missile  itself  and 
especially  the  various  basing  modes 
that  have  been  proposed,  I  have  voted 
against  every  amendment  to  delete 
funding  for  the  development  of  the 
missile. 

Tonight,  however,  I  will  be  voting 
for  the  amendment  to  block  MX  fund- 
ing. 

The  reason  I  have  changed  my  long- 
standing position  is  the  chaos  and  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's deliberations  on  the  basing 
issue.  I  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said, 
after  lengthy  hearings  on  the  issue: 

The  Administration  told  us  that  it  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  MX  missiles,  if 
they  are  built. 
Let  us  review  the  situation. 
On  October  2,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  long-awaited  decision  on 
MX  basing.  His  plans  were  to  scrap 
the  mobile  basing  plan  favored  by 
President  Carter,  and  instead  to  place 
the  first  group  of  missiles  in  hardened 
Titan  and  Minuteman  silos. 

The  administration  specifically  pro- 
posed to  deploy  100  MX  missiles  over 
the  next  decade,  and  another  100  after 
that.  A  first  group  of  missiles— the  ad- 
ministration has  used  numbers  rang- 
ing from  18  to  50— would  be  placed 
somewhere— but  nobody  knows  exact- 
ly where— in  silos  spread  over  eight 
States. 

That  is  about  as  specific  as  they 
have  been  so  far. 


My  problem  is  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment over  how  to  base  the  MX  has 
been  aimed  at  finding  the  best  means 
of  Improving  the  survivability  of  our 
land-based  missiles  against  Soviet 
attack.  Yet  the  administration  wants 
now  to  put  the  MX  in  the  same  old 
hiding  places,  all  of  which  the  Soviets 
know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  we  got  a 
handle  on  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do  with  the  MX  missile.  We  have 
been  debating  the  need  for  the  missile 
and  the  merits  of  the  increasing 
number  of  basing  alternatives  for  long 
enough,  and  it  is  time  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. 

As  recently  as  July  16  I  voted 
against  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
funds  for  the  MX.  At  that  time,  the 
President  and  his  advisers  were  still 
considering  the  basing  question  and 
were  assuring  us  they  would  soon  have 
their  decision  and  I  figured  we  should 
give  him  a  chance. 

The  announcement  that  was  made 
on  October  2,  however,  was  no  decision 
at  all.  It  was  a  political  decision,  per- 
haps, but  it  was  not  a  national  defense 
decision. 

I  think  we  must  now  shut  off  the 
funding  for  the  MX  and  force  the  ad- 
ministration to  complete  its  plan  for 
basing  at  least  the  first  group  of  mis- 
siles. The  situation  we  have  now,  with 
cost  figures  and  deployment  sites  and 
dates  constantly  shifting,  is  certainly 
not  conducive  to  a  stronger  strategic 
deterrent  or  to  reassuring  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  their  Interests  are 
being  protected. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  go  for- 
ward with  the  submarine  based  missile 
program,  which  has  none  of  the  siu-- 
vivablllty  problems  of  the  MX  and 
other  land-based  options.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  con- 
tains the  full  amount  requested  for 
the  Trident  D-5  missile  progrtun. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 
.  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  delete 
the  moneys  for  the  MX.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  Nation's  and  our  President's  ef- 
forts to  modernize  the  strategic  pro- 
gram and  forces  that  he  announced  in 
October  and  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
deterrent  of  war  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  This  is  part  of  the  essential 
modernization  of  each  leg  of  our  stra- 
tegic triad  of  forces,  that  has  been  the 
mainstay,  the  llnch  pin,  if  you  will,  of 
our  defense  deterrent  for  more  than  a 
decade.  It  is  a  signal  and  a  symbol  of 
our  resoluteness  to  maintain  U.S.  stra- 
tegic strength  and  balance  in  the 
world,  which  as  I  said  before,  is  the 
keystone  of  any  genuine  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  something  that  the  President. 
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wisely,  addressed  in  his  great  speech 
this  morning. 

The  President  this  morning  gave 
truly  one  of  the  most  far-reaching, 
positive,  and  progressive  speeches  on 
foreign  policy  and  arms  negotiations 
that  I  have  heard  in  this  Nation  in  the 
11  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. He  not  only  talked  about  arms 
negotiations,  he  talked  about  arms  re- 
duction, something  that  the  American 
people,  indeed  the  people  of  the  free 
world,  are  vitally  interested  in  and  he 
addressed  the  issue  of  promoting  and 
preserving  the  peace. 

He  had  a  key  point  in  his  speech, 
when  he  said  that  we  are  not  going  to 
reduce  arms  imilaterally.  He  suggested 
there  is  no  empirical,  historical,  or  ob- 
jective analysis  to  suggest  you  can  ne- 
gotiate with  an  adversary  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  from  a  position  of  unilat- 
erally reducing  one's  weapons 
strength,  and  that  is  what  we  would  be 
doing  if  we  vote  for  this  amendment  to 
cut  the  money  for  the  MX. 

The  President  talked  about  the 
problem  we  had  with  SALT  II  and  he 
wisely,  I  think,  characterized  his  new 
beginning  toward  arms  reduction  by 
labeling  it  with  the  acronym 
"START,"  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks. 

Briefly,  the  problems  with  SALT  II 
were  accentuated  by  three  main  flaws 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  as  a  congres- 
sional delegate  to  the  SALT  talks  in 
the  last  Congress.  No.  1,  SALT  II  did 
not  include  the  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber.  There  is  no  way  that  I  think 
this  Nation  could  have  negotiated  a 
successful  SALT  II  as  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets were  not  willing  to  coiisider  the 
Backfire  intercontinental  strategic 
bomber  as  a  part  of  those  negotia- 
tions. 

No.  2,  the  SALT  II  talks  did  not 
coimt  missiles  it  just  counted  missile 
launchers.  How  can  one  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  and  coimt 
launchers  but  not  count  missiles.  The 
Soviets  have  developed  a  technology 
for  cold  launch  capability  in  which 
they  could  take  missiles  off  the  shelf 
that  they  have  manufactured  and  put 
them  into  launchers  for  refiring.  That 
would  allow  them  a  capability  via  that 
technology  that  the  United  States  did 
not  have  and  made  SALT  II  a  mistake. 

Third,  we  did  not  go  forward  with 
SALT  II  because  the  Soviet  SS-18  and 
SS-19  were  not  capped.  In  effect,  we 
were  going  to  give  the  Soviets  heavy 
missiles  and  a  strategic  first  strike  ca- 
pability, the  SS-18  and  SS-19,  that 
were  not  allowed  the  United  States. 

Those  flaws  in  SALT  II  were  the 
reasons  the  President  wisely  suspend- 
ed those  negotiations  upon  assuming 
office,  and  today  announced  that  we 
are  going  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  future  over  theater  nu- 
clear weapons,  we  are  also  going  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviet  Union  on  re- 
ducing strategic  nuclear  weapons,  but 


it  will  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  some- 
thing I  think  each  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  body,  whether  one  Is 
liberal  or  conservative,  would  agree 
with.  You  cannot  negotiate  from  a  po- 
sition of  weakness  and  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram would  be  to  cut  the  President's 
ability  to  negotiate. 

I  appreciate  the  President's  leader- 
ship in  putting  the  onus  where  it  be- 
longs, on  the  Soviet  Union.  If  they 
really  want  [>eace,  in  the  lexicon  in 
which  they  use  that  word:  if  they 
really  want  to  put  a  cap  to  the  arms 
race  and  reduce  the  chances  for  nucle- 
ar war  they  will  join  President  Reagan 
in  attempting  to  bring  not  only  an 
arms  halt,  but  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense for  our  Nation,  indeed  the  free 
world,  is  the  credibility  of  our  Presi- 
dent in  his  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
this  Nation. 

Let  us  not  reduce  the  President's 
ability  to  move  our  country  and  our 
free  world  to  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his 
strong  leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  this 
point.  I  think  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  not  only  have  talks  about 
the  reduction  of  strategic  and  theater 
nuclear  weapons,  but  that  we  have 
actual  negotiating  and  actual  bargain- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  important  point  in  that  what  the 
Soviets  have  always  stressed  to  the 
United  States 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Soviets,  in  discussing  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  have  always  called  for 
parity,  not  reductions?  I  think  the 
plan  that  has  been  put  forward  today 
is  real  parity.  Now.  it  is  going  to  be 
very  interesting,  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  see  whether  the  Soviets  are 
interested  in  true  parity.  That  would 
mean  reducing  and  taking  out  the  SS- 
20's,  the  SS-4's,  and  SS-5's  in  terms  of 
theater  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  yielding  to  me  now  to  agree 
with  him.  I  think  the  President  has,  as 
I  said  before,  shifted  from  a  defensive 
pattern  for  our  country  to  an  offense 
pattern,  in  our  negotiating  stance 
which  is  important.  It  also  signals  to 
our  NATO  allies  that  we  are  willing  to 
discuss  not  deploying  the  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  that  has  caused  so 
much  pain  in  so  many  circles  political- 


ly in  Europe.  I  frankly  think,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  this 
country  not  to  go  ahead  with  MX  or 
even  the  research  and  development  on 
MX  when  we  are  asking  our  NATO 
allies  to  take  the  political  heat  of  put- 
ting the  ground  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile, as  well  as  the  Pershing  II  missile, 
in  their  countries. 

a  1800 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  one  further  thing  that  I 
think  is  important  to  us. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remain  flexible 
with  our  NATO  allies  in  trying  to 
come  up  \7ith  methods  to  meet  the 
TNF  threat.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
necessarily  try  to  force-feed  Pershing 
II  and  GLCM  if  there  are  other  ways 
to  solve  this  problem  that  the  alliance 
can  go  along  with  and  that  will  actual- 
ly deal  with  the  real  threat  posed  by 
the  existing  weapons.  I  think  there  is 
a  time  when  we  have  to  demonstrate 
some  flexibility  in  our  relations  with 
our  allies. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  raised  a  good  point. 
I  think  he  would  also  agree  that  the 
President  has  come  forward  with  an 
environment  at  least  for  those  negotia- 
tions which:  First,  provides  that  flexi- 
bility: and  second,  allows  some  assur- 
ance to  our  European  allies  of  whom 
we  are  asking  a  lot  that  we  are  willing 
to  take  dramatic  steps  to  reduce  the 
fears  those  people  have  with  regard  to 
the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  and 
GLCM. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  right  now 
there  are  1.100  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
whether  they  are  in  front  of  the  Urals 
or  behind  the  Urals.  The  SS-20,  the 
SS-5.  and  the  SS-4  represent  a  real 
threat  to  every  major  city  in  Europe, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  I^esident  has 
not  only  signaled  dramatically  that  he 
is  willing  to  help  our  NATO  allies  but 
he  is  also,  as  the  gentleman  points  out, 
willing  to  put  the  Soviets  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
time  I  was  at  a  NATO  conference,  one 
of  the  parliamentarians  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  "Congressman,  how  is  it  that 
you  want  us,  in  an  area  like  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  D.C.,  to 
deploy  all  these  SS-20's  and  you  won't 
go  out  and  put  your  MPS  system  in 
Nevada  and  the  western  desert?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Emery). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
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strong  support  of  the  MX  program  as 
outlined  by  President  Reagan. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  that  I 
think  need  to  be  made.  First  of  aU,  I 
have  heard  some  discussion  here  this 
afternoon  that  there  is  not  any  con- 
crete plan  as  to  where  the  MX  missile 
is  to  be  located.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  that  is  not  so.  The  President 
made  some  specific  proposals,  among 
them  replacing  the  old  Titan  II  mis- 
siles, which  I  think  we  all  agree  are 
outmoded,  outdated,  and'  no  longer 
serving  a  strategic  purpose.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  upgrade  some  of  the  Min- 
uteman  III  silos  with  the  new  MX  mis- 
sUe. 

That  certainly  represents  a  substan- 
tial strategic  upgrading.  It  means  that 
we  are  swapping  a  less  capable  missile 
for  a  more  capable  missile.  In  one  case 
it  means  swapping  an  unsafe  missile 
for  a  safe  and  reliable  missile.  It 
means  either  swapping  1  warhead  for 
10  in  the  case  of  the  Titan  II.  or  3  war- 
heads for  10  in  the  case  of  the  Minute- 
man  III.  It  also  means  we  will  increase 
the  accuracy  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent, and  it  means  we  will  have  a  hard 
target  kill  capabUity.  which  is  impor- 
tant since  the  Soviets  are  developing 
cold  launch  techniques.  It  also  means 
we  will  have  a  significant  bargaining 
chip  for  our  future  strategic  arms  ne- 
gotiations such  as  the  President  an- 
nounced today. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  is  nec- 
essary to  make  is  that  as  we  develop 
modem  technology,  as  we  look  toward 
the  future  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
systems  or  maybe  other  technologies 
that  will  allow  our  existing  systems  to 
become  more  survivable.  not  only  will 
we  be  able  to  base  the  MX  missile  in 
different  and  more  sophisticated 
basing  modes  in  the  future,  but  we  will 
also  be  able  to  protect  silos  that  we 
have  today. 

I  think  from  an  economic  standpoint 
it  makes  good  sense  to  take  advantage 
of  existing  sUos  where  they  may  be  de- 
veloped into  a  more  survivable  and 
more  useful  system. 

Someone  also  mentioned  that  hard- 
ening did  not  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference. Let  me  tell  the  Members  that 
that  simply  is  not  so.  A  hardened  silo 
is  a  silo  that  can  withstand  a  much 
more  accurate  attack.  It  would  mean 
that  existing  sUos  wUl  be  useful  for 
several  years  to  come.  It  also  indicates 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  make  mas- 
sive expenditures,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
MPS  basing  mode,  but  we  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  systems  that  we  have  avail- 
able today  and  technologies  we  have 
available  today.  That  is  going  to  mean 
a  savings  of  at  least  $20  billion  over 
the  MPS  system. 

Frankly,  I  never  had  much  confi- 
dence that  the  MPS  basing  mode  or 
any  of  its  derivatives  would  give  us 
more  survivability  or  a  more  credible 
deterrent   than   we   would   otherwise 


achieve  from  a  hardened  fixed  base 
silo. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  MX  basing  mode, 
and  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

IKx.  Chairman,  most  of  the  public 
controversy  about  the  MX  has  cen- 
tered on  the  succession  of  basing  plans 
for  this  mammoth  new  intercontinen- 
tal  ballistic   missile.   Western   States 
have  raised  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
ground  that  would  have  l>een  taken  up 
by  digging  thousands  of  shelters  for 
this  new  missile  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  succumbed  to  the  po- 
litical impossibility  of  proceeding  with 
this    plan.    But    the    administration 
wants  to  continue  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  missile,  even  though  no 
decision  has  been  made  on  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  it.  This  does  not 
make  sense.  You  do  not  embark  on  a 
$40  billion  to  $50  billion  system  with 
such  serious  questions  of  how  it  is 
going  to  be  deployed  still  unanswered. 
Furthermore,  the  basing  argument 
has  obscured  one  of  the  original  and 
most  important  reasons  for  opposing 
develoiMnent    of    this    superaccurate, 
highly  destructive  missile:  The  MX  is 
a  counterforce  weapon  which  would 
increase,  not  decrease,  the  possibQity 
of    nuclear    war.    Its    accuracy    will 
threaten  the  Soviet  Union  with  losing 
its   land-based    ICBM's   in   a   United 
States  attack  because  the  MX  will  be 
able  to  explode  its  warheads  right  on 
top  of  Soviet  missile  silos.  Our  present 
missiles  can  come  close  to  doing  this, 
but  the  MX  is  designed  to  guarantee 
it.  Thus  the  Russians  will  have  every 
reason  to  begin  worrying  aliout  the 
same  window  of  vulnerability  that  now 
so  bedevils  our  own  strategic  planners. 
Thus,  the  MX  will  not  increase  our 
security.   The   billions   it   will  divert 
from   meeting   real   needs   will   only 
weaken  us  as  a  nation.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  fund  such  grandiose 
symbols  that  are  designed  to  show  the 
Russians  that  we  are  tough  and  hope 
to  scare  them  into  negotiating  limits 
on    strategic    arms.    Getting    serious 
about    resuming    SALT    negotiations 
would  do  far  more  for  assuring  our  se- 
curity than  hundreds  of  unnecessary 
and  expensive  new  missiles.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  stop  the 
MX. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  pending  before  the 
body. 

As  the  Members  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  a  number  of  years  we  have 
marched  into  the  well  of  this  House  in 
opposition  to  the  MX  missile  system 
on  the  basis  of  the  notion  that  the 
MX  missile  system  as  proposed  was  ex- 
pensive, unnecessary,  wasteful,  dan- 
gerous, impractical,  and  environmen- 
tally disastrous.  Therefore,  obviously 
we  would  agree  with  the  President  in 
making  the  judgment  to  reject  the 
various  mobile  modes  of  our  MX  mis- 
sile system. 

However,  I  think  his  new  decision 
has  enormous  implications  that  I 
think  we  should  consider  for  a 
moment,  for  I  would  assert  that  the 
President's  new  decision  with  respect 
to  the  MX  missile  is  both  incorrect 
and  extraordinarily  dangerous.  No.  1. 
the  President  proposes  to  place  100 
new  MX  missiles  in  present  Titan  and 
Minuteman  silos.  This  totally  ignores 
the  original  objective  of  survivability. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  argument 
with  respect  to  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability was  based  upon  the  notion  that 
our  fixed  base  ICBM's  were  vulnerable 
by  nature  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
fixed-base.  Therefore,  if  we  place 
them  in  some  kind  of  mobile  mode, 
this  would  render  these  land-based 
missiles  survivable.  But  the  President 
has  rejected  the  mobile  mode.  There- 
fore, in  my  estimation,  he  has  missed 
the  objective  of  survivability  which 
was  used  to  justify  the  system. 

I  would  then  assert  that  this  deci- 
sion is  not  a  security  solution  but  a  po- 
litical judgment.  If  indeed  the  mobQi- 
ty  of  the  missUe  itself  reduces  the  vul- 
nerability, then  why  place  them  in 
fixed  silos?  The  argument  back  from 
the  administration  is  that  we  have  an 
answer  as  to  how  to  make  our  silos 
more  survivable.  First,  we  can  harden 
them  or  deepen  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  by  hardening 
and  deepening,  that  takes  time  and 
therefore  creates  an  incredible  time 
delay,  so  we  keep  the  so-called  window 
of  vulnerability  open  for  an  extraordi- 
nary period  of  time. 

Second,  hardened  and  deepened  silos 
would  continue  to  fall  in  the  crater  of 
an  SS-18  explosion,  which  in  my  esti- 
mation renders  deepening  and  harden- 
ing null  and  void. 

Third,  the  argument  is  that  we 
would  then  surround  our  MX  missiles 
in  the  present  mode  with  an  ABM 
system,  an  antiballistic  missile  system. 
It  would  take  us,  based  upon  expert 
testimony,  approximately  15  years  to 
build  an  ABM  system.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  15  additional  years  of  keep- 
ing this  so-called  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity open. 

The  second  point  with  respect  to 
ABM  is  that  we  would  then  abrogate 
an  important  treaty.  It  is  a  flight  into 
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fantasy  to  assume  that  we  could  build 
an  ABM  system  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  also  build  an  ABM  system, 
which  raises  a  number  of  questions 
with  respect  to  whether  or  not  we 
could  even  retaliate  and  get  beyond 
their  ABM  system.  So  it  abrogates  the 
entire  thing,  and  it  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  an  impor- 
tant argument  made  by  Mr.  Scoville, 
former  Assistant  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  also  one 
of  our  arms  controllers,  who  points 
this  out: 

Instead  of  reducing  American  vulnerabil- 
ity to  Soviet  attack,  the  MX— 

The  missile  system  as  proposed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
this  moment- 
will  increase  the  risk  of  the  United  States 
being  devastated  in  a  nuclear  war. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that— 

The  real  reason  for  President  Reagan's 

proposed  go-ahead  with  the  MX  is  exposed 

to  open  view. 

We  should  evaluate  this  reason. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

He  admits  that  the  only  certain  justifica- 
tion for  this  deployment  is  that  he  wants 
early  prompt  counter-ICBM  capabilities. 
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Translated  into  everyday  language, 
what  the  President  is  saying  is  that  he 
wants  to  threaten  the  Soviets'  deter- 
rence, their  ICBM  deterrence,  which  is 
75  percent  of  their  nuclear  capability. 
But  this  missile,  the  MX  missile,  can 
only  do  that  job  in  a  first-strike  situa- 
tion. 

My  colleague,  the  former  Speaker, 
just  pointed  out  this  is  a  hard  silo 
killer.  It  increases  the  accuracy.  It 
gives  this  weapon  a  first-strike  capabil- 
ity. So  we  now  must  render  this  judg- 
ment naked  for  what  it  is  worth. 

It  is  not  a  deterrent  weapon  in  this 
mode.  It  becomes  a  first-strike 
weapon. 

What  does  that  do?  That  forces  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  a  response. 
They  put  their  weapons  in  a  launi-h-on 
warning  situation,  hairtrigger  alert, 
thus  increasing  the  risk  of  nuclear  ac- 
cident or  launching  of  a  preemptive 
strike.  Thus  the  MX  missile,  instead  of 
improving  America's  security,  will 
reduce  it. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Scoville 
further: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  President  Reagan, 
when  he  finally  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  way  to  make  land-based 
ICBMs  truly  survivable,  did  not  go  one  step 
further  and  recognize  that  the  deployment 
of  the  MX  missile  system— on  land  and  in  a 
vulnerable  mode— was  only  an  invitation  to 
nuclear  war. 

The  only  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  can  insure  survivability  of  our 
Nation  and  our  world  is  not  through 
arms  race  but  through  arms  control.  If 
we  seek  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  think  any  rational  mind 


in  this  body  wants  to  seek  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  argue 
as  diligently  as  possible  that  you  do 
not  get  that  by  increasing  the  armis 
race.  You  get  it  by  engaging  in  arms 
control,  which  means  we  go  to  the 
table  to  negotiate  and  we  do  not  go  to 
the  table  with  a  first-strike  weapon, 
spending  billions  of  American  taxpay- 
er dollars. 

At  the  point  in  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  asserting 
that  he  seeks  peace  and  that  he  seeks 
negotiation,  we  certainly  do  not  want 
to  cram  a  first-strike  weapon  down  the 
throats  of  our  taxpayers  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  implications  are 
both  obvious  and  enormous. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  is 
anxious  for  me  to  yield  and  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  want  to  ask  this  as  dili- 
gently as  the  gentleman  has  made  his 
statement.  If  the  gentleman  suggests, 
as  I  think  he  has,  that  the  ABM  treaty 
was  the  right  thing,  on  that  basis,  I 
would  remind  my  friend  that  the 
reason  there  was  an  ABM  treaty  was 
the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  have  an 
ABM  system  tested  and  deployed  by 
the  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Is  it  not  necessary  to  a  successful  ne- 
gotiating for  a  reduction  in  strategic 
weapons  to  at  least  have  something 
with  which  to  bargain.  How  can  you 
expect  to  get  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
their  heavy  SS-18  intercontinental 
strategic  first-strike  weapons  without 
giving  bargaining  power  and  credibil- 
ity to  our  President? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  me  say  that  this 
is  the  argument  that  I  have  heard  for 
at  least  11  years.  The  strategy  is  to 
continue  to  escalate  the  level  of  our 
capability,  and  we  never  quite  get  to 
the  negotiating  table.  The  same  argu- 
ment was  made  when  we  talked  about 
the  MIRV  technology.  That  would 
bring  the  Soviets  to  the  table,  but 
then  the  Soviets  responded.  Now  we 
are  talking  about  the  MX  and  they 
will  then  respond  and  then  we  will 
talk  about  something  different.  It 
keeps  going  forward  endlessly. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  that 
would  delete  funds  for  the  MX  system. 
This  administration  has  made  the 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  MX 
system.  In  part,  this  decision  reaf- 
firmed the  one  made  by  President 
Carter  to  proceed  with  this  important 


weapon  system.  The  Carter  decision 
was  a  reaffirmation  of  President 
Ford's  decision  to  develop  an  advanced 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

Unfortunately,  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er did  not  see  fit  to  support  the  multi- 
ple protective  structure  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  missile.  I  believe  time  will 
show  that  this  decision  was  not  a  good 
one  and  that,  indeed,  the  silos  that 
will  contain  the  MX  missile  are  threat- 
ened by  incoming  Soviet  reentry  vehi- 
cles. Regardless,  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  missile  is  a  good  one  and 
will  give  us  more  retaliatory  capability 
should  the  Soviets  decide  to  launch  a 
preemptive  first  strike.  This  in  itself 
enhances  our  deterrent  posture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  proceed  with 
the  MX  missile,  and  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  do  so,  we  will  be  build- 
ing a  missile  that  is  not  as  devastating 
as  the  existing  Soviet  SS-18  but  a  mis- 
sile that  is  substantially  more  capable 
than  our  Minuteman  III. 

The  Minuteman  III  is  our  most  ca- 
pable intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
in  terms  of  destructive  power.  Since 
we  deployed  the  last  Minuteman  III, 
the  Soviets  have  fielded  three  new  sys- 
tems, the  SS-17,  SS-18,  and  SS-19. 
They  have  in  various  stages  of  test 
and  development  four  new  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  all  with  in- 
creased destructive  power  by  virtue  of 
improvements  in  yield  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment  and  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  support  the  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
MX  missile,  a  system  that  has  received 
the  support  of  the  three  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Evans). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  particular  issue  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Very  weU-meaning  people 
can  have  differences  of  opinion  and,  as 
in  most  issues  that  are  important  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  is  very  little  black  or 
white,  but  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  gray. 
However,  I  think  there  are  some  com- 
pelling reasons  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  to  vote  for  the  MX 
missile  system. 

I  believe  it  would  be  spectacularly  ill 
timed  before  entering  into  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  in  Geneva,  to  take 
away  a  bargaining  chip  that  our  nego- 
tiators should  have.  That  has  been 
pointed  out  quite  clearly  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Edwards). 

I'he  psychology  of  these  talks  is  im- 
portant. Do  not  take  away  that  chip 
before  we  get  to  the  table.  We  want  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  world,  and  that  is  the 
whole  effort  behind  talks  and  negotia- 
tions with  allies  and  potential  adver- 
saries. But  in  order  to  bring  about  that 
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strengthening  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  world,  we  need  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)  pointed  out  what 
our  President  said  in  his  address  this 
morning,  what  had  been  happening 
over  the  last  6  years  in  terms  of  the 
Russian  buildup  while  we  had  been 
doing  very  little,  if  anything.  One  Just 
cannot  look  at  the  world  through  rose- 
colored  glasses. 

President  Reagan  mad^  it  clear 
today,  and  I  think  it  genuinely  reflect- 
ed the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people,  that 
we  want  genuine  peace  in  the  world. 
But  we  also  know  that  this  takes  re- 
solve on  our  part. 

Unilateral  reduction  is  not  the 
answer.  My  colleagues,  just  1  week  ago 
today  we  celebrated  Veterans  Day, 
which  used  to  be  called  Armistice  Day. 
The  best  way  in  the  world  we  can 
honor  those  who  sacrificed  that  we 
might  live  in  freedom  is  to  maintain 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  then  some  day,  as  we 
move  toward  mutual  reduction  in 
arms,  we  will  end  man's  injustice  to 
man.  But  we  are  not  going  to  do  that 
by  striking  out  the  MX  and  placing 
our  negotiators  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  upcoming  arms  control  talks  in 
Geneva. 

I  would  like  to  end,  if  I  may,  on  this 
point.  If  we  are  wrong  on  our  side,  in 
our  support  of  the  MX.  if  it  turns  out 
we  really  do  not  need  this  missile, 
then  we  will  have  spent  some  money 
imnecessarlly.  But  if  we  are  right,  and 
if  we  do  not  take  this  particular  step, 
then  there  may  not  be  anyone  left  on 
the  face  of  this  Earth  to  record  in  his- 
tory who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  at 
least  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  de- 
leting the  development  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. It  is  significant  that  we  engage  in 
this  debate  on  the  very  day  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  the  dramatic  and 
bold  innovative  proposal  for  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  and  the  mutual 
zero  option  for  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Eiu-ope. 

This  initiative  for  peace  which  the 
United  States  now  has  committed 
itself  to  recognize  and  deal  effectively 
with  the  threat  and  the  possibility  of 
destruction  through  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, whether  it  is  strategic  in  nature 
or  begins  in  a  theater  or  so-called  lim- 
ited war,  is  a  major  move  toward  peace 
which  should  justifiably  allay  the 
fears  of  millions  and  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

This  new  proposal  must  give  hope  to 
all  who  seek  peace.  Especially  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  this  initiative 
comes  from  an  administration  which 
had  originally  spoken  in  terms  of  supe- 


riority in  military  power  and  avoided 
stategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

I  think  it  will  also  expose  the  fraud- 
ulent attempts  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
who  have  falsely  professed  peace  and 
arms  control.  Unfortunately,  I  predict 
that  the  Soviets  will  reject  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  initiative  and  thereby 
expose  the  lies  they  have  put  forth, 
but  perhaps  it  will  encourage  and 
force  the  Soviets  into  real  and  mean- 
ingful arms  control  negotiations. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  if  on  this 
very  day  of  the  peace  initiative  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  President 
and  took  away  the  very  subject  matter 
that  has  to  be  the  basis  for  negotia- 
tions. There  is  no  such  thing  as  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  and  we  have  to  be 
in  a  situation  in  which  there  can  be 
something  to  negotiate  about.  The 
MX  missile  is  clearly  either  an  imp>or- 
tant  part  ol  our  security  system  or  it  is 
a  major  element  in  the  arms  negotia- 
tions which  will  soon  follow. 
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So,  therefore.  I  carmot  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  because  providing  for 
our  common  deferise,  which  comes 
first  and  which  this  MX  missile  will 
do,  or  providing  it  as  a  means  of  dis- 
cussions for  arms  reduction,  are  vital 
to  our  national  interests. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  this 
amendment  which  I  am  inclined  to 
support,  because  it  seems  to  me  the 
proposal  which  the  administration  has 
made  to  base  the  MX  missile  in  the  ex- 
isting Titan  silos  is  an  absolutely  ludi- 
crous decision.  It  is  foolish  to  place 
missies  of  this  capacity  in  sites  which 
have  already  been  identified  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  have  already  been 
targeted  and,  no  matter  how  much  silo 
strengthening  is  done,  cannot  be  pro- 
tected from  the  type  of  nuclear  ass- 
sault  to  which  they  would  be  subject- 
ed. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  MX 
proposal  was  to  develop  a  system  to 
protect  these  missiles  from  the  type  of 
first-strike  attack  which  the  Soviet 
Union  would  subject  them  by  means 
of  mobile  or  deceptive  sitting  to  pro- 
tect them  from  their  sitting-duck  vul- 
nerability. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  There  must  be  some 
way,  if  we  are  to  have  this  missile 
system,  that  it  can  be  utilized  as  a  less 
vulnerable  basing  mode.  I  do  not  see 
any  provision  for  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama whether  it  is  his  understanding 
that,  as  part  of  the  R.  &  D.  which  is 
proposed  for  the  basing  mode,  there 
will  be  specific  and  serious  decision- 


making placed  upon  a  mobile  or  decep- 
tive mode.  Because  if  there  is  not, 
there  is  no  way  I  can  support  an  MX 
system  put  in  the  old.  outmoded,  vul- 
nerable, and  targeted  Titan  launch 
sites. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  understand 
it.  some  of  the  long-range  proposals  to 
be  pursued  would  be  the  continuous 
patrol  aircraft,  so-called  air  mobile 
system  that  probably  would  not  go 
anywhere,  nevertheless  it  is  a  mobile 
system;  the  deep  imderground  basing 
system  that  would  obviously  t>e  looked 
at  and  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length;  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
system,  which  would  be  considered 
and  is  being  considered  as  part  of  some 
kind  of  fixed  base  type  of  defense  for 
the  system.  The  authorization  confer- 
ence report  provides  for  $25  million 
for  deceptive  basing,  which  is  a  system 
that  moves  the  missile,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  talking  to  the  people  at 
the  Defense  Department,  having  ais- 
cussed  this  with  the  gentleman  earlier, 
that  there  will  be  some  deceptive 
basing  modes  studied,  along  witli  ev- 
erything else,  and  that  that  certainly 
has  not  been  ruled  out. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, and  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
use  his  efforts  to  assure  that  some  de- 
ceptive basing  mode,  some  means  of 
protecting  against  the  vulnerability  of 
fixed  basing  will  be  an  important  part 
of  whatever  research  and  development 
on  basing  is  done  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chap- 
pell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) and  with  those  spoken  by 
others  against  this  amendment. 

In  my  view,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  the  Soviets  now  believe  they  not 
only  can  survive  a  nuclear  exchange, 
but  they  can  indeed  win  a  nuclear  war. 
What  is  important  about  that  is  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  they  have  that 
perception.  I  repeat,  as  long  as  they 
have  that  perception,  then  the  status 
of  effective  deterrence  simply  carmot 
exist. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  building 
up  our  conventional  forces.  We  must 
have  a  good  balance  between  our  stra- 
tegic and  conventional  forces.  We  have 
been  building  those  up.  We  are  yet  far 
behind  the  Soviets,  obviously,  in  con- 
ventional capacity.  In  the  strategic 
field,  we  have  not  come  on  board  with 
one  new  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile since  1965.  Not  one.  We  simply 
have  been  lying  dead  in  the  water,  and 
the  Soviets  have  been  gaining  the  su- 
perior position  for  too  many  years. 
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If  we  are  going  to  insure  effective 
deterrence  we  must  soon  restore  the 
strategic  imbalance  of  this  leg  of  the 
triad.  I  hope  all  of  us  understand  the 
fact  that  we  are  only  talking  about 
K.D.T.  &  E.  on  the  missile  itself  and 
on  its  basing  mode.  We  are  not  provid- 
ing funding  for  construction.  We  are 
only  providing  research  and  develop- 
ment moneys.  I  hope  we  will  not  make 
the  mistake  of  placing  the  security  of 
our  country  at  further  risk  by  approv- 
ing this  amendment. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  gentleman,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  made  the 
statement  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive— if  I 
am  misquoting,  correct  me— that  the 
Soviets  think  they  can  win  in  a  war 
with  us. 

That  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Let  me  explain  to 
the  gentleman  why  I  think  it  is  con- 
clusive. Everything  we  see  the  Soviets 
doing  insofar  as  their  buildup  in  the 
strategic  arena,  everything  they  are 
doing  there  leads  to  a  conviction  on 
their  part  that  they  have  to  have  the 
superior  force  in  the  strategic  field. 
And  I  think  indeed  they  have  substan- 
tially gained  that.  Now,  what  they 
have  been  doing  that  we  have  not 
been  doing  is  that  they  have  long  since 
undertaken  a  determination  to  protect 
their  industries  and  their  people  from 
nuclear  attack.  To  me,  that  is  a  very 
significant  factor.  If  they  have  the 
perception  that  they  can  survive  an 
exchange  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  protecting  some  80  percent  of 
their  people  for  example,  while  they 
are  putting  at  risk  80  percent  of  ours, 
then  it  is  pretty  convincing,  to  me, 
that  they  have  determined  that  they 
have  or  shortly  will  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  they  can  survive  that 
nuclear  exchange  and,  not  only  sur- 
vive it,  but  win  it,  because  of  the  supe- 
rior forces  which  they  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  fielding  and  have  already  field- 
ed. 

That  is  what  convinces  me  they  have 
embarked  upon  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram and  feel  that  that  is  where  they 
are.  Therefore,  I  think  that  not  only 
do  we  have  to  pay  attention,  keen  at- 
tention, to  our  conventional  capacity 
and  capability,  but  keen  attention  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  nuclear  deter- 
rence.   

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man respond  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  our  own  House  arm, 
that  said  that  in  a  thermal  nuclear  ex- 
change between  ourselves  and  the  So- 


viets, the  Soviet  society  would  not  be  a 
contemporary  operating  society  for 
the  next  30  years,  indeed,  that  they 
would  be  bombed  into  the  stone  age? 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the 
civil  defense  system  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  to  protect  80  percent  of 
their  population  from  the  effects  of  a 
full-scale  thermal  nuclear  exchange? 
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Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  am  simply  saying 
to  the  gentleman  if  they  have  the  per- 
ception they  can  do  so.  I  think  the 
perception  is  important  here,  and  I 
think  that  is  something  we  have  to  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  examine 
exactly  how  we  got  here.  The  tempta- 
tion is  almost  overwhelming  to  indulge 
in  a  little  self-serving  praise  for  those 
of  us  who  said  the  MX  would  never  be 
built  and  the  shelter  system  indeed  is 
not  being  built.  The  only  reason  why 
we  are  here  even  discussing  land-based 
vulnerability  is  because  both  parties, 
(the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States), 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
failed  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  to 
control  MIRV's  and  that  is  why  Soviet 
ICBM's  and  our  ICBM's  are  currently 
in  jeopardy  because  of  the  failure  of 
arms  control. 

It  seems  to  me  by  going  ahead  and 
eschewing  the  notion  that  somehow 
we  can  provide  security  without  arms 
control  is  a  devastating  mistake  for  us 
to  make,  and  we  continue  to  make  it 
over  and  over  again. 

What  is  the  MX  missile?  Make  no 
mistake,  the  MX  missile  is  a  bargain- 
ing chip.  That  is  all  it  is.  It  cannot  be 
anything  else.  It  is  a  tremendously  ex- 
pensive bargaining  chip. 

Just  think  about  the  basing  mode 
for  a  minute  if  you  will.  Six  thousand 
PSI  shelters. 

The  gentleman  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  this  question  know,  No.  1,  that 
even  today,  and  certainly  by  1986, 
those  missiles  will  be  vulnerable  and 
indeed  they  will  be  the  first  missiles  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  launch  an  attack 
that  they  would  go  after. 

Let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about 
the  MX  being  survivable.  It  is  not. 
Putting  it  up  in  an  airplane  to  fly 
around  nonstop  is  also  absolute  drib- 
ble, that  will  never  happen. 

The  third  option,  putting  it  in  deep 
underground  shelters  or  on  the  sides 
of  mountains  so  that  3  and  4  weeks 
after  they  have  dug  themselves  out 
they  can  be  used  is  hardly  an  option 
that  anyone  considers  seriously. 

ABM.  The  countermeasure,  counter- 
measure  systems  in  ABM,  there  is  no 
way  that  that  is  a  survivable  system. 
MX  is  a  bad  idea.  It  is  an  expensive, 
very  expensive  bargaining  chip  which 
I  submit  to  the  Members  is  the  only 


reason  it  is  being  built.  That  is  no 
reason  to  spend  2  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan   (Mr. 

WOLPE). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Addabbo.  to  delete  funding  for  the 
MX  missile  system.  He  and  others 
have  spoken  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposed  multi-billion-dollar  invest- 
ment—not only  from  a  military  stand- 
point, but  also  from  the  perspective  of 
a  country  struggling  to  reduce  the 
rapid  pace  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  If 
we  are  truly  serious  about  strengthen- 
ing our  defense  capability,  we  will 
today  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  waste- 
ful, unjustified  expenditure;  the  pro- 
posed MX  missile  program  represents 
nothing  more  than  a  tremendous  di- 
version of  critical  resources  away  from 
areas  of  genuine  need,  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  defense  budget. 

Study  after  study  has  concluded 
that  our  most  pressing  military  need  is 
not  the  purchase  of  increasingly  costly 
and  sophisticated  nuclear  weaponry; 
rather,  our  needs  are  in  the  conven- 
tional forces  area— in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  morale  and  competence  of 
our  personnel,  in  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  our  basic  equipment, 
in  the  adequacy  of  basic  logistical  sup- 
port. Yet,  as  the  country  gears  up  for 
a  massive  nuclear  buildup,  it  is  these 
elements  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness— elements  essential  to  real  na- 
tional security— that  are  by  and  large 
ignored. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  absurdity  of 
the  MX  is  that  it  is  proposed  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  American  deter- 
rence when  our  nuclear  forces  already 
provide  a  tremendously  powerful 
counterthreat  to  Soviet  aggression.  To 
put  the  issue  of  our  nuclear  deterrent 
in  perspective,  it  should  be  noted  that 
even  if  the  Soviet  Union  launched  a 
first  strike  against  the  United  States— 
a  strike  that  was  so  extraordinarily 
successful  that  it  totally  eliminated 
our  land-based  nuclear  force,  our  air- 
borne nuclear  fleet,  and  all  the  nucle- 
ar submarines  that  are  in  port  at  any 
one  time— there  would  remain  at  sea 
20  nuclear  submarines,  each  carrying 
16  missiles,  each  missile  carrying  8  to 
10  warheads,  each  warhead  having  an 
explosive  power  seven  times  that  of 
the  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshima. 
These  20  subs  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  every  major  economic, 
industrial,  and  population  center  in 
the  Soviet  Union  three  times  over. 

In  terms  of  accuracy,  size  tuid  surviv- 
ability, the  U.S.  nuclear  force  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion; and  in  the  absence  of  any  opera- 
ble agreement  on  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation, the  decision  to  develop  even 
greater  nuclear  capability   will   only 
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fuel  the  already  growing  threat  of  a 
major  and  destabilizing  arms  race. 

But  these  are  military  arguments 
that  have  been  addressed  and  ad- 
dressed effectively  by  those  who  have 
proceeded  me.  I  think  what  really  re- 
quires discussion  at  this  point  are  the 
broader  implications  of  the  approach 
that  we  appear  to  be  taking  to  nation- 
al defense  issues— an  approach  that  is 
symbolized  by  the  MX  missile  debate. 

What  is  happening  is  that— out  of  a 
sense  of  fear  unsupported  by  evidence 
or  reason— we  are  indis<jriminantly 
throwing  dollars  at  the  Pentagon  and, 
in  the  process,  we  are  ending  up  with 
less  security  rather  than  more.  More- 
over, the  kind  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
economic military  investment  which 
we  consider  today— the  quintessential 
example  of  which  is  the  MX  missile- 
undermines  the  very  economic  founda- 
tions of  our  Nation  and,  thereby,  our 
national  security. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceptualize  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram being  promoted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Over  the  next  5  years,  the 
United  States  will  spend  over  $1.6  tril- 
lion on  defense;  $1.6  trillion.  If  we 
were  to  spend  that  sum  at  the  rate  of 
$1  mUlion  per  day,  365  days  a  year,  it 
would  take  over  4,000  years  to  exhaust 
the  war  chest.  Put  another  way,  over 
the  course  of  the  next  5  years,  we  will 
be  spending  on  the  average,  $830  mil- 
lion a  day  on  defense  alone. 

The  economic  implications  of  the  de- 
fense buildup  are  staggering.  Last  fall, 
the  Pentagon  asked  such  luminaries  as 
the  Nobel  laureate  Lawrence  Klein, 
Otto  Eckstein,  and  Michael  Evans, 
along  with  forecasting  firms  such  as 
Chase  Econometrics  and  Merrill 
Lynch  Economics,  to  examine  the  im- 
pacts of  rising  military  spending. 
Their  conclusion;  "Large  increases  in 
the  military  budget  will  lead  to  greater 
deficit  spending."  And  with  tax  reduc- 
tions exceeding  cuts  in  social  spending, 
the  defense  increases  will  push  the 
Federal  budget  even  further  into  the 
red— meaning  continuing  high  interest 
rates  and  continuing  high  rates  of  in- 
flation. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  econom- 
ic cost  of  wasteful  and  excessive  mili- 
tary spending.  EconomL'^ts  are  also 
warning  us  that  our  defense  spending 
binge,  by  diverting  scarce  capital  and 
technical  expertise  away  from  other 
sectors  of  our  economy,  threatens  di- 
rectly our  efforts  to  revitalize  our  pri- 
vate industrial  base.  We  are  all  keenly 
aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
the  United  States  has  encountered  in 
recent  years  in  the  competition  with 
the  Germans  and  Japanese.  And  the 
explanation  for  our  difficulties  is 
traceable  directly  to  their  relatively 
greater  commitment  of  capital  to  the 
private  sectors  of  their  economies. 
Over  the  past  decade,  American  fixed 
capital  investment  as  a  percentage  of 
our  Nation's  gross  national  product 


ranged  between  17  percent  and  19  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period,  German 
fixed  capital  investment  was  between 
20  percent  and  26  percent  of  GNP  and 
Japanese  fixed  capital  investment  was 
in  the  31  percent  to  36  percent  range. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  modem  and  effi- 
cient Japanese  and  German  firms 
have  been  able  to  overtake  the  aging 
American  industrial  system?  For  em- 
phasis, it  should  be  noted  that  in  1977. 
for  every  $100  of  new  fixed  capital  for- 
mation, the  United  States  applied  $46 
to  the  military  sector,  in  sharp  con- 
trast, in  Japan  only  $3.70  of  every  $100 
of  new  fixed  capital  formation  was  ap- 
plied to  the  military.  This  concentra- 
tion of  Japan's  capital  on  productive 
economic  growth  goes  far  to  explain 
the  current  success  of  that  coimtry's 
industry,  where  productivity  grew  6.2 
percent  in  1980.  By  contrast,  aging 
plants  and  equipment  in  the  United 
States  led  to  a  decrease  in  the  average 
output  per  person  in  manufacturing 
industries  of  0.5  percent. 

The  important  point,  in  the  context 
of  the  legislation  before  us,  is  that  this 
economic  disparity  will  only  widen  if 
we  fail  to  bring  defense  spending 
under  control  and  if  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  overall  economic  impact  of 
wasteful  defense  expenditures.  As 
Ekjonomist  Bruce  Russett  has  noted: 

Every  dollar  in  military  spending  results 
in  a  new  loss  of  over  27  cents  in  fixed  invest- 
ment in  civilian  goods  and  a  drop  In  person- 
al consumption  of  42  cents.  Interest  sensi- 
tive sectors  like  housing  and  durable  goods, 
cars,  appliances,  and  furniture  are  especially 
hard  hit  when  excessive  arms  spending  bids 
up  the  cost  of  borrowing.  This  loss  of  invest- 
ment and  consumption  to  the  military  de- 
creases long-term  growth  opportunities, 
making  job  creation  difficult  and  preventing 
any  growth  in  real  wages. 

If  in  the  process  of  arming  America, 
we  allow  our  country's  economy  to 
decay,  I  submit  that  we  will  have  only 
weakened  our  Nation's  security.  Clear- 
ly the  question  before  us  today  is  not 
whether  we  can  afford  both  guns  and 
butter.  We  can  and  must  afford  both. 
But  what  we  cannot  afford  is  waste 
and  extravagance— be  that  in  domestic 
or  in  military  programs.  And  we  must 
recognize  that  our  national  security  is 
as  dependent  upon  our  economic 
strength  as  it  is  upon  the  number  of 
missiles  in  our  nuclear  arsenal.  This  is 
the  real  meaning  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York:  it  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
pare  back  the  kind  of  wasteful  mili- 
tary expenditures  that  have  no  real 
military  utility  and  are  so  economical- 
ly destructive.  I  commend  Mr.  Addab- 
bo for  his  effort  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moftett). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  perhaps  the  foremost  de- 
fense authority  in  the  Congress,  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    New 


York,  the  chairman  of  the  subconunit- 
tee.  tell  us  that  $1.9  billion  that  is 
asked  for  here  is  not  needed.  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  that  very  seriously. 

I  think  it  is  one  thing  if  lay  persons 
who  have  not  been  involved  in  defense 
allege  it.  That  might  have  credibility. 
But  I  think  it  has  even  more  credibil- 
ity when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  says  it. 

Now,  if  I  heard  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, what  he  said  to  us  was  that  the 
Pentagon  does  not  need  this  money.  I 
think  that  is  what  he  said.  They  abso- 
lutely do  not  need  this  money.  They 
can  move  ahead  on  R.  &  D.  without 
$1.9  billion. 

Yet  we  appear  to  be  moving  toward 
a  decision  to  simply  brush  aside  the 
analysis  of  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  shovel  this 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  over  to  the 
Pentagon. 

I  earlier  in  the  debate  on  this  bill 
made  reference  to  some  social  pro- 
grams, and  I  know  some  of  our  col- 
leagues think  it  is  rather  corny  to  talk 
about  social  programs  when  we  are 
talking  defense  spending,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  it  was  in  this  same 
room,  in  this  Chamber,  where  not  so 
long  ago  we  took  actions  which  have 
in  fact  cut  poor  kids  off  of  meals,  cut 
old  ladies  off  of  home  health  care.  We 
are  not  imagining  it.  It  has  happened 
and  I  look  around  the  Chamber  and 
see  a  few  people  smiling.  It  is  not 
corny  to  raise  these  kinds  of  issues. 
Some  might  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  raising  them  and 
maybe  he  is  being  overly  simplistic 
and  maybe  it  is  somewhat  simplistic. 
But  we  did  it.  We  took  the  action  to 
cut  people  off  of  needed  nutrition,  and 
we  took  the  action  to  cut  people  off  of 
school  limches  and  we  did  it  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm— maybe  not  happily, 
but  we  talked  about  fighting  inflation 
when  we  took  that  action. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  that  is 
what  the  language  was  and  when  we 
closed  day  care  centers,  we  said,  "Well, 
we  know  there  are  some  good  day  care 
centers  that  will  be  closed,  but  we 
have  to  make  the  tough  decisions,  do 
we  not?  We  have  to  make  these  tough 
decisions." 

I  held  hearings  on  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  ghetto  kids  for  the 
first  time  being  in  touch  with  the 
world  of  work,  self-reliance,  frugality, 
tens  of  thousands  of  them,  now  off  of 
the  jobs,  back  out  into  the  streets  to  a 
life  of  crime  and  drugs.  We  said,  gee 
whiz.  Secretary  Watts  says  this  pro- 
gram has  got  to  go.  We  have  to  fight 
inflation. 

So  here  we  are  about  to  shovel  out 
$1.9  billion  for  a  weapon  that  nobody 
seems  to  figure  out  where  it  goes,  but 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  said,  it  is  some  sort  of  bar- 
gaining chip.  It  makes  no  sense.  It 
makes     absolutely     no    sense.     This 
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weapon  represents  a  provocative  step. 
This  very  confident,  self-assured  Presi- 
dent does  not  need  MX  when  he  goes 
to  the  negotiating  table.  He  has  a  very 
powerful  defense  system  now.  It  might 
need  changes  in  certain  areas,  it  might 
need  improvements  here  or  there,  but 
the  top  priority  ought  to  be  to  get  to 
that  table  as  fast  as  possible,  not  to 
load  up  with  more  and  more  new 
weapons  before  we  get  there. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  recommend  that  we  reject  this 
amendment. 

During  the  1970's,  we  did  not  deploy 
a  single  new  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  During  that  period  of  time  the 
Soviet  Union  deployed  six  new  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  embody- 
ing new  technology. 

For  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  four  new,  larger, 
more  devastating  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  scheduled  for  development.  We 
have  only  one— the  MX. 

Theirs  will  be  bigger  than  ours  and 
will  have  more  throw  weight.  They 
will  have  a  greater  capacity  for  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicles.  If 
we  are  to  stay  in  this  game  and  have  a 
believable  deterrent  triad  of  land 
based,  air  carried,  and  sea  based 
power,  then  it  seems  to  me  imperative 
that  we  at  least  move  ahead  with  the 
development  of  the  technology  for  the 
MX  missile. 

I  think  there  is  a  further  reason 
today  why  it  is  important  that  the 
House  vote  to  authorize  and  appropri- 
ate moneys  for  the  beginning  of  this 
technology. 

Today,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dramatic  and  historic  ges- 
ture of  peace  has  offered  to  zero  out, 
if  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree,  all  land 
based  intermediate  range  nuclear  war- 
headed  missiles  from  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Let  us  not  pull  from  under  him  the 
ground  on  which  he  must  stand  by 
turning  down  his  request  at  this  very 
moment  for  this  long-range  develop- 
ment. If  we  were  to  do  so,  we  might 
reduce  his  credibility.  Surely  that  is 
not  the  desire  of  any  American  citizen. 

In  this  particular  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  negotiations  throughout 
the  world,  let  us  give  to  the  world  by 
our  actions  today  a  convincing  demon- 
stration that  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  speaks  for  us  in  the 
councils  of  the  world,  he  speaks  for  a 
nation  united  in  purpose  and  not 
eaten  apart  by  corrosive  acids  of  inter- 
nal political  division. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  the 
reason  earlier  stated,  I  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  amendment  and  a  vote  in 
support  of  the  development  of  the  MX 
missile. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 

TON). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  second  very  strongly  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  and  I  can  perhaps  add  Just  two 
or  three  points  to  what  he  has  said. 

I  am  myself  not  very  happy  with  the 
President's  decision  on  the  MX  basing 
system.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
much  better  had  he  approved  the  de- 
ceptive basing  system. 

Senator  Tower  and  other  outstand- 
ing experts  on  defense  in  the  other 
body  share  this  point  of  view.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  voting 
against  the  MX  missile  simply  because 
we  do  not  like  the  basing  mode,  and 
because  the  basing  mode  decision  is  up 
in  the  air. 

After  all,  we  have  to  remember  why 
it  is  that  the  MX  has  been  proposed. 
It  has  been  proposed  because  we  are 
seriously,  gravely  inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  virtually  every  cate- 
gory of  military  activity.  We  have  a 
hollow  Army.  We  have  a  IVi-ocean 
Navy.  We  have  in  our  land-based  mis- 
sile force  a  window  of  viilnerability 
that  exists  now  and  is  likely  to  exist 
for  4  or  5  years;  and  if  we  do  not  do 
anything  about  the  MX.  it  will  last  a 
lot  longer  than  that. 

D  1840 

So  we  have  got  to  move  now  to  close 
that  gap  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Why 
is  it  that  the  Soviets  are  so  much 
ahead  of  us  with  respect  to  the  missile 
factor?  Because  they  have  much 
bigger  missiles  and  because  their  mis- 
siles have  much  greater  yield.  The  SS- 
18  and  the  SS-19,  for  example.  Those 
are  the  very  missiles  that  President 
Carter  tried  to  get  the  Russians  to 
give  up  back  in  March  1977  and  he  did 
not  succeed. 

Once  again  we  find,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  just  mentioned,  that  our 
major  missile  today,  the  Minuteman 
III  is  almost  obsolete.  It  may  not  be 
quite  as  old  as  the  B-52.  but  it  certain- 
ly is  as  old  as  the  TFX.  The  MX  repre- 
sents the  first  time  we  really  have  un- 
dertaken to  build  a  large  missile  that 
can  match  what  the  Soviets  have  been 
deploying  for  years. 

It  is  going  to  take  at  least  3  or  4 
years  to  develop  that  missile.  But  let 
us  get  going  now  to  develop  it.  And  in 
the  4  years  between  now  and  when 
that  new  missile  becomes  available,  we 
may  well  have  been  able  to  achieve  in 
the  meantime  some  kind  of  consensus 
about  basing  this  particular  missile. 

The  one  thing  I  think  has  added  a 
bright  note  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  this  administration  was  the 
clear  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Reagan  administration  that  we  have 
finally  recognized  that  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  deter  the  Soviets,  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  a  satisfactory  arms 


limitation  or  reduction  agreement  out 
of  the  Soviets,  we  have  to  catch  up 
with  them  and  match  them  in  terms 
of  military  capability.  Now  if  the  Con- 
gress today,  after  having  done  such  a 
remarkable  job  in  demonstrating  our 
determination  to  improve  our  forces 
just  a  moment  ago  by  supporting  the 
revival  of  the  B-1  were  to  reverse  itself 
and  vote  down  the  MX  missile,  it 
would  not  only  undermine  our  Presi- 
dent, as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  just  said,  but  even 
more  it  would  undermine  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  and  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  match  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  we  can  successfully  deter  them 
and  so  that  we  can  sometime  get  a  suc- 
cessful, satisfactory  arms  agreement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  closing  the  debate  for 
this  side,  let  me  just  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  is  an  important  item  as 
far  as  the  President  is  concerned,  as 
we  begin  talking  about  START.  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright  )  for 
his  statement  in  support  of  this 
system. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  support  our 
President  now  and  that  we  should 
move  forward  with  this.  Any  changing 
of  course  on  this  missUe  would  be  an 
extreme  mistake  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  security  of  our 
country  Is  of  preeminent  concern,  and 
no  one  in  this  House  is  more  support- 
ive of  the  security  needs  of  our  coun- 
try than  I  am.  We  must  do  all  that  we 
can  to  protect  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try—to act  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  tempting  to  support  any  pro- 
gram that  is  heralded  as  being  neces- 
sary for  national  defense.  In  some 
quarters,  that  would  be  the  popular 
course  to  take,  but  that  is  not  the 
most  judicious  course.  That  is  not 
what  we  were  elected  to  do.  Our  task 
is  to  examine  carefully  and  fully  the 
proposals  that  are  put  before  us.  and 
to  select  and  support  those  that  are 
worthy  on  the  basis  of  merit.  This  is 
what  I  have  tried  to  do.  And  I  regret 
that  after  having  looked  at  a  number 
of  these  items.  I  must  reject  two  of  the 
proposals  which  have  been  placed 
before  us  today. 

Our  earlier  discussion  today  cen- 
tered around  the  B-1  bomber.  I  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  B-1  bomber,  be- 
cause, in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  program 
whose  time  may  have  come— and  gone. 
I  have  supported  the  B-1  in  the  past. 
But  building  it  now,  considering  the 
time  that  will  be  taken  to  complete  its 
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development  and  to  begin  production, 
may  result  in  a  plane  with  an  extreme- 
ly short  effective  life.  It  may  be  obso- 
lete for  the  use  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended shortly  after  it  is  built— a  po- 
tentially life  threatening  vehicle  for 
the  airmen  who  will  have  to  fly  it. 
Furthermore,  developing  and  produc- 
ing the  B-1  may  actually  impede  the 
development  of  its  logical  successor, 
the  Stealth  bomber.  I  am  aware  of  sev- 
eral of  the  problems  concerning  the 
continued  use  of  the  B-52. 1  a^ee  that 
something  must  be  done  to  solve  these 
problems.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
building  the  B-1  is  not  the  answer. 

The  MX  missile  proposal  really  en- 
compasses two  very  different  and  sepa- 
rable aspects  that  are  often  considered 
together.  These  are  the  missile  itself, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  missile  Is  to 
be  based.  The  MX  proposal,  however, 
has  always  had  only  one  objective: 
The  Increased  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  accomplished  specifically 
by  making  our  land-based  interconti- 
nental missiles  less  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack. 

The  missile  Itself  contributes  very 
little  to  this  objective.  It  is  a  new  mis- 
sile, it  can  carry  10  warheads  to  the  3 
now  carried  by  the  Minuteman  III.  but 
at  least  initially,  the  accuracy  and 
yield  of  MX  warheads  will  be  exactly 
the  same  as  those  used  by  the  ad- 
vanced Minuteman  III.  It  is  the  basing 
scheme  that  will  determine  how  vul- 
nerable the  missile  will  be  to  Soviet 
attack,  and  thus  it  is  the  basing 
scheme  that  ultimately  will  contribute 
most  of  the  security  to  be  gained  by 
Implementing  this  program.  Given  the 
ever-increasing  accuracy  of  both  U.S. 
and  Soviet  warheads,  any  missile 
placed  in  a  fixed  land-based  location 
must  be  considered  vulnerable  when 
attacked  by  two  or  more  warheads 
from  the  other  side.  Now  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  "racetrack"  designs  for 
MX  basing,  and  the  administration 
has  deferred  Its  decision  on  the  perma- 
nent basing  of  the  MX  until  1984,  we 
have  no  real  way  to  assess  the  gains  to 
be  made  In  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity by  accepting  the  MX  missile  pro- 
posal. We  are  being  asked  to  buy,  and 
we  are  not  being  told  what  we  are 
buying.  We  should  not  vote  blindly  to 
accept  a  program  of  uncertain  merit 
just  because  it  is  promoted  in  the 
name  of  national  security. 

A  more  general  question  that  should 
be  addressed  is  whether  we  need  the 
MX  missile  program  at  all.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads estimated  to  be  available  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
land-based  intercontinental  and  sub- 
marine-based missiles  shows  a  remark- 
able parity  at  about  6.700  to  6,800  war- 
heads apiece.  While  the  numbers  for 
both  sides  are  projected  to  increase 
dramatically  into  the  mid-1980's,  with 
up  to  as  many  as  12,000  warheads 
available  to  each  side,  a  tally  shows 


that  the  balance  between  countries 
should  continue  to  remain  compara- 
ble. This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  equal  In  every  respect 
with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  far  more  land-based 
Intercontinental  warheads,  while  we 
have  far  more  submarine-launched 
warheads.  And  these  niunbers  do  not 
even  Include  bomber  strength,  where 
the  United  States  is  superior.  It  may 
in  fact  be  a  strategic  error  for  our 
country  to  even  try  to  achieve  parity 
with  the  Soviets  In  every  category.  As 
I  have  already  noted,  fixed  land-based 
missiles  are  increasingly  vulnerable 
targets.  Just  because  the  U.S.S.R.  now 
finds  itself  with  almost  80  percent  of 
its  available  warheads  in  fixed  land- 
based  targets  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  elect  to  follow  their  lead.  The 
distribution  of  our  warheads  among  a 
number  of  different  delivery  systems 
was  a  prudent  strategic  decision.  The 
resulting  numerical  difference  in  one 
area,  especially  in  an  area  that  is  vul- 
nerable to  attack,  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  weakness  on  our  part. 

The  prospect  of  nuclear  war  is  horri- 
ble Indeed.  In  1945  when  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  were  bombed,  over 
100.000  people  were  killed  and  over  50 
percent  of  the  two  cities  were  de- 
stroyed. Those  bombs  had  a  yield  of  14 
kilotons  and  20  kllotons  respectively, 
where  1  kiloton  is  the  equivalent  of 
1.000  tons  of  TNT.  United  States  and 
Soviet  warheads  now  generally  range 
from  170  kilotons  to  1  megaton  (1.000 
kllotons).  F\irthermore,  the  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  explosions  were  "air 
bursts."  detonated  1,800  feet  above  the 
surface.  Surface  bursts  on  the  other 
hand  are  detonated  at  ground  level, 
and  as  a  result  throw  a  great  amount 
of  radioactive  dirt  and  debris  Into  the 
air.  Large  areas  are  affected  by  radio- 
active fallout  and  can  remain  that  way 
for  a  long  time;  food  sources  are  con- 
taminated. This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
an  explosion  that  is  most  effective 
against  blast-hardened  missile  silos, 
and  so.  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of  an 
explosion  that  we  could  expect  to  see 
during  a  nuclear  war  at  1,000  sites  in 
the  United  States  and  at  over  1.500 
sites  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  MX  missile,  as  a  major  change 
in  the  balance  of  long-range  nuclear 
weapons,  may  actually  provide  the  Im- 
petus for  the  Soviets  to  embark  on  yet 
another  round  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Where  will  it  all 
end?  Given  that  our  technology  can 
now  give  us  15  to  20  minutes  of  ad- 
vanced warning,  and  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  we  can  be  completely  sur- 
prised by  a  Soviet  attack,  when  can  we 
finally  say  that  we  have  enough  nucle- 
ar warheads  to  satvsfy  the  needs  of  na- 
tional security?  Is  a  3-to-l  ratio  of  war- 
heads to  probable  targets  sufficient- 
just  about  what  we  have  now?  How 
about  4  to  1?  When  can  we  reasonably 


refrain  from  making  numerical  in- 
creases in  nuclear  warheads  every  time 
the  Soviets  achieve  parity? 

I  am  strong  in  my  support  of  a 
strong  national  defense.  It  is  some- 
thing that  this  country  must  have. 
But  a  strong  national  defense  is  based 
upon  making  wise  choices  in  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  and  effort.  There 
are  several  points  in  our  national  de- 
fense posture  that  need  to  be  im- 
proved, and  I  will  vote  to  improve 
them.  I  will  also  vote  to  support  our 
general  program  of  national  defense. 
But  I  could  not  vote  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1  bomber,  and  I 
cannot  vote  to  support  the  production 
of  the  MX  missile.  In  my  opinion,  at 
this  point  in  time,  it  is  simply  not  in 
our  Nation's  best  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  sut>committee,  Mr.  Addabbo,  to 
delete  funds  for  the  MX  missile.  I  rec- 
ognize that  our  land-based  ICBM's  are 
facing  a  theoretical  window  of  vulner- 
ability. Of  course,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
any  Soviet  leader  in  his  right  mind 
would  chance  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  his  country  by  attacking  our 
ICBM's.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  wise  to 
allow  one  leg  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
Triad  to  become  even  theoretically 
vulnerable  if  the  vulnerability  can  be 
eliminated  without  exorbitant  cost 
and  without  actually  adding  to  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

However,  not  every  proposal  to  close 
the  window  of  vulnerability  can  meet 
these  criteria.  Certainly  the  previous 
administration's  racetrack  or  shell 
game  proposal  for  basing  the  MX  did 
not.  And  neither  does  the  current  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  storage  of 
MX  missiles  in  the  old  Titan  silos, 
even  if  they  are  hardened  as  planned. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  the 
MX  in  hardened  silos  would  still  be 
vulnerable  and,  therefore,  it  would 
become  not  a  deterrent  but  a  first- 
strike  weapon.  As  such,  it  would  be 
highly  destabilizing  and  would  add  to, 
rather  than  lessen,  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war. 

The  MX  in  silos  can  be  justified  only 
as  an  interim  step  until  an  economical- 
ly viable,  less  vulnerable  basing  mode 
is  developed.  If  I  were  convinced  that 
the  administration  were  pursuing  such 
a  basing  mode,  I  would  strongly  sup- 
port continued  funding  for  MX.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  basing  modes 
which  the  administration  is  publicly 
on  record  as  considering  meet  such  cri- 
teria. 

The  one  basing  mode  that  would  be 
least  vulnerable  and  probably  the  least 
costly,  the  shallow  underwater  missile 
submarine  (SUM)  is  not  being  consid- 
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ered  by  the  administration.  This 
busing  mode  would  mount  two  or  four 
MX  missiles  in  their  canisters  at- 
tached to  small  1.200  to  1,400  ton  con- 
ventionally powered  submarines  cruis- 
ing at  200-foot  depths  at  distances  of 
100  to  500  miles  off  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  SUM  would  be  com- 
pletely invulnerable  and  undetectable, 
involve  no  new  technology  and  no 
scarce  materials  or  scarce  industrial 
capacity. 

In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
basing  plan,  MX  can,  at  best,  be  justi- 
fied only  as  a  bargaining  chip,  to  be 
scrapped  in  exchange  for  scrapping  of 
an  equivalent  number  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles under  some  future  arms  reduc- 
tion agreement. 

I  am  gratified  and  encouraged,  as  I 
am  sure  we  all  are,  by  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  yesterday  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  genuine  arms  reduction 
negotiations.  If  followed  by  actual  ne- 
gotiations, the  speech  may  represent  a 
genuine  turning  point  toward  ending 
the  escalating  nuclear  arms  race.  Until 
an  arms  reduction  agreement  is 
reached,  we  must,  of  course,  continue 
to  maintain  a  strong  nuclear  deter- 
rent. Unfortunately,  the  MX  in  the 
presently  proposed  basing  mode  will 
not  be  such  a  deterrent.  For  this 
reason,  I  must  register  my  dissent  by 
voting  against  it. 

Moreover,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  thus  far 
refused  to  supply  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  unobligated  funds  it  has  for 
MX  research  and  development  leftov- 
er from  prior  fiscal  years.  The  clear 
implication  of  this  is  that  there  is  a 
sizable  carryover,  and  that  enactment 
of  the  Addabbo  amendment  will  not 
halt  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  MX. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
may  appear  that  I  am  not  supporting 
the  President,  but  I  am.  I  have  always 
in  the  past  supported  the  funding  for 
the  MX.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  have 
supported  the  MX  R.  dc  D.  in  previous 
years.  As  a  result  of  that  support,  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  have 
money  in  their  program  to  do  R.  &  D. 
on  the  MX  program;  but  have  we 
learned  nothing  in  this  House  as  far  as 
DOD  is  concerned? 

You  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chappell)  say  how  far 
ahead  the  Russians  are.  Well,  whether 
we  can  kill  them  10  times  and  they  can 
kill  us  9  makes  no  difference.  You  are 
dead  after  the  first  or  second  shot. 

Where  are  they  going  to  put  this 
multibillion-doUar  missile?  Are  they 
going  to  put  it  into  a  silo,  a  silo  in 
States  other  than  Utah  or  Nevada? 
Are  those  States  now  sacred?  Will 
other  States  now  take  this  new  missile 
in  silos  which  are  vulnerable  now  and 
will  be  more  vulnerable  as  time  passes. 


But  you  can  still  build  a  missile  and 
put  it  in  these  vulnerable  silos.  What 
missiles?  What  size?  Do  we  know?  No. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  saying.  Why 
provide  $1.9  billion  which  will  prob- 
ably end  up  as  unobligated  balances? 
That  unobligated  balance  account 
right  now  has  over  $31  billion  in  it, 
moneys  this  House  has  appropriated 
in  previous  years  which  sits  there  un- 
obligated. 

They  have  in  hand  also  $140  billion 
in  unexpended  moneys  that  still  will 
be  spent  for  new  programs,  but  we  also 
know  those  new  programs  change  as 
we  go  down  the  line  and  get  repro- 
gramed  out  before  they  get  to  that 
money. 

So  what  are  we  saying  to  the  Penta- 
gon? "You  have  $31  billion,  so  take  an- 
other $1.9  billion  we  are  giving  you 
until  you  decide  how  you  are  going  to 
base  it. 

Now  if  we  fund  the  MX,  are  we 
giving  the  President  any  bargaining 
chips?  What  is  a  bargaining  chip?  A 
bargaining  chip  is  something  that  can 
be  used.  The  Russians  know  what  can 
be  used  and  what  cannot  be  used.  An 
MX  for  which  we  have  no  basing  mode 
cannot  be  used  and  is  therefore  not 
much  of  a  bargaining  chip. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  keep  this  $1.9 
billion  out  of  the  wasteful  hands  of 
the  Defense  Department.  As  Mr. 
Stockman  says,  there  is  $20,  $30,  and 
possibly  $40  billion  worth  of  waste 
down  there.  Keep  this  $1.9  billion  out 
of  their  hands  until  they  come  back  to 
the  keeper  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars, 
the  body  that  should  be  protecting  our 
national  security,  the  Congress,  and 
tell  us  how  and  when  they  are  going  to 
use  this  $1.9  billion. 

Do  we  stop  our  missile  programs? 
No,  we  do  not  stop  our  missile  pro- 
grams. We  have  got  missiles.  We  have 
got  the  Titans.  Yes,  they  are  still  in 
service,  and  they  can  be  fired.  We 
have  the  Minuteman  III,  and  we  have 
increased  the  funds  for  the  Minute- 
man  III  updating. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  funded 
in  this  bill  a  new  missile,  the  D-5  Tri- 
dent. I  would  point  out  that  the  D-5 
need  not  be  carried  only  in  subma- 
rines. That  same  missile  can  easily  be 
used  on  land;  if  only  we  can  convince 
the  Air  Force  to  use  something  in 
common  with  another  service. 

I  am  saying,  look  at  the  D-5.  This  is 
a  new  missile.  It  is  new  money,  a  new 
program,  a  new  capability,  a  new 
weapon  that  will  enhance  our  national 
security.  The  Pentagon  should  exam- 
ine the  D-5  for  possible  use  by  the  Air 
Force,  and  report  back.  Following  such 
a  report,  the  Congress  can  be  asked  to 
appropriate  funds.  We  have  read  1,000 
times  over  about  the  waste  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Defense  Department 
because  of  programs  such  as  this. 
When  they  are  given  money  which  is 
not  earmarked,  and  this  $1.9  billion  is 
unmarked,  to  do  R.  &  D.  on  an  MX 


without  a  basing  mode,  we  are  giving 
them  funds  they  do  not  need.  We  are 
cutting  it  out,  because  they  do  have 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  program 
which  they  are  unable  to  disclose  to 
our  committee  or  to  anyone  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOaOED  VOTE 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  139,  noes 
264,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  317] 
AyES-139 


Addabbo 

Oejdenson 

Pease 

AuCotn 

Olickman 

Petri 

Barnes 

Doodling 

Porter 

BeUenaon 

Gray 

Pursell 

Bingham 

Green 

Rahall 

Blanchard 

Gregg 

Rangel 

Boland 

Ouarlni 

Ratchford 

Bonior 

Harkin 

Richmond 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

Rodino 

Brodhead 

Heftel 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Hertel 

Roybal 

Brown  (CA) 

Hollenbeck 

Russo 

Burton,  John 

Horton 

Sabo 

Burton.  Phillip 

Howard 

Savage 

Clay 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Coelho 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Collins  (IL) 

Kastenmeler 

Schroeder 

Conte 

KUdee 

Schumer 

Conyers 

LaPalce 

Seiberling 

Couchlln 

Lantos 

Shannon 

Coyne.  William 

Leach 

Simon 

Crockett 

Lehman 

Smith  (lA) 

Danielson 

Leland 

Smith  (NE) 

E>eckard 

Long(MD) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solan 

DeNardis 

Lundine 

St  Germain 

Derwinski 

Markey 

Stark 

DingeU 

Mavroules 

Stokes 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

Studds 

Dwyer 

McHugh 

Synar 

Early 

McKtnney 

Taiike 

Eckart 

Mica 

Traxler 

Edgar 

Mikulski 

Walgren 

Edwards  (CA) 

MUler  (CA) 

Washington 

Erdahl 

MineU 

Waxman 

Evans  (lA) 

Minish 

Weaver 

Evans  (IN) 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Weber  (MN) 

Fawwll 

Moffett 

Weiss 

Pen  wick 

MoUnari 

WHliams  (MT) 

Perraro 

Murphy 

WIrth 

Pindley 

Nowak 

Wolpe 

Poglletta 

O'Brien 

Wyden 

Pord  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Yates 

Pord(TN) 

Obey 

Young  (MO) 

Powler 

Ottinger 

Zeferetti 

Prank 

Panetu 

Gaydos 

Patterson 
NOES-264 

Akaka 

Barnard 

Brown  (CO) 

Alhonta 

Beard 

Brown  (OH) 

Alexander 

Benedict 

BroyhiU 

Anderson 

Benlamin 

Burgener 

Andrews 

Bennett 

Butler 

Annunzio 

Bereuter 

Byron 

Anthony 

Bethune 

CamptoeU 

Applegate 

Bevill 

Cannan 

Archer 

Biaggi 

Carney 

Ashbrook 

Bliley 

Chappell 

Aspin 

Boggs 

Chappie 

Atkinson 

Boner 

Cheney 

Badham 

Bouquard 

Clausen 

Bafalis 

Bowen 

CUnger 

BaUey  <MO) 

Brinkley 

Coats 

Bailey  (PA) 

Broomfield 

Coleman 
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Collin*  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Cnig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amour* 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL> 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flthian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

HIghtower 

HUer 

Hlllis 

Holland 


Holt 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

lilatsul 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natchcr 

Neal 

NelUgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 


QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(K8> 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roae 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Rudd 

SiinUni 

Sawyer 

Schulse 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL> 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zablockl 


BedeU 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Chisholm 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Duncan 

Dymally 


NOT  VOTING— 30 

Florio  Martin  (NY) 

Forsythe  Mattox 

Garcia  McCloskey 

Goldwater  McDonald 

Grisham  MoaUey 

Hagedom  Paul 

Johnston  Pepper 

Jones  (NO  Pritchard 

Madigan  Reuss 

Marlenee  Rhodes 


Mrs.  Chlaholm  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
against. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  and  Mr.  HALL  of 
Ohio  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  changed 
her  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSON AI.  CXTLAlf  ATION 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
roUcall  No.  316,  the  vote  on  the  Ad- 
dabbo amendment  to  strike  funds  for 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  inadvertently  voted 
"no."  I  in  fact  supported  the  Addabbo 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
simply  to  announce  what  we  plan  to 
do  for  remainder  of  the  evening.  We 
made  very  good  progress.  We  have  dis- 
posed of  the  two  most  controversial  of 
all  the  amendments,  in  all  probability. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  earnestly  entertains  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  com- 
plete this  bill  tonight.  With  the  coop- 
eration on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  quite 
probably  we  can  do  that,  but  we  shall 
not  go  beyond  9  o'clock. 


D  1900 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Bi«r.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 


D  1910 

We  had  planned  to  try  to  get  some 
general  agreement— and  I  shall  leave 
that  in  the  capable  hands  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
bo)—on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
perhaps  with  enough  cooperation  we 
can  finish  this  bill  and  get  out  of  here 
by  9  o'clock  tonight. 

Whether  or  not  we  finish  this  bill  to- 
night, the  first  order  or  business  to- 
morrow will  be  a  bipartisan  House  con- 
current resolution  commending  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
peace  initiative  which  he  announced 
today,  making  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  he  of  whatever  political 
party,  speaks  in  the  councils  of  the 
world  for  this  Nation,  he  speaks  for  a 
united  people  who  are  not  torn  apart 
by  internal  divisions,  and  that  we  join 
him  in  the  hope  for  a  peaceful  Europe 
and  we— all  of  us.  I  hope— support  this 
important  initiative. 

That  will  be  our  first  order  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  further  ado,  I  shall  simply  im- 
plore all  Members  to  cooperate  to  the 
maximum  extent  j)ossible  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  complete  this  bill  by  9 
o'clock  tonight. 

AMEmilfENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 


ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  this  is  only  a  one-line  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
not  have  it  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton:  Title 
V,  page  27.  line  1.  strike  the  figure 
'■$8.501.210.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  'W.MS.aiO.OOO". 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  that  adds  $4  million 
to  the  research  and  development  for 
the  Air  Force  for  the  over-the-horizon 
backscatter  radar  system. 

I  think  we  might  be  able  to  proceed 
more  expeditiously  if  I  engage  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman  in 
a  colloquy  at  this  point.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
if  he  will  speak  with  me  about  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  had  an  earlier  amendment 
which  I  did  not  offer  for  some  addi- 
tional $19  million  for  the  continued 
upgrading  of  the  DE^W  line  system  and 
the  Pine  Tree  line  system,  which  is.  as 
the  Members  know,  the  early  warning 
system  against  any  enemy  aircraft 
flying  from  the  North  Pole  area. 

This  particular  amendment  adds  $4 
million  to  the  over-the-horizon  back- 
scatter,  which  is  a  sophisticated  type 
of  radar  system  that  is  being  tested  at 
the  present  time  in  the  Northeast,  in 
the  Northwest,  and  also  in  the  North 
against  possible  enemy  aircraft  en- 
croachments. 

Now.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
l)oth  of  these  items  are  included  in  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  that  is  my 
understanding  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  hope  that  they  would  be  included 
in  the  final  version  of  this  bill,  and  I 
have  also  received  a  report  on  this 
matter.  However,  there  are  conflicting 
reports,  but  one  is  that  this  amount, 
this  $4  million  which  I  seek  now  under 
this  amendment,  was  actually  included 
in  the  supplemental  of  1981. 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
expanding  on  this,  because  I  do  not 
want  the  Air  Force  to  come  up  short 
when  it  comes  to  air  defense. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  our  1981  supplemental,  $4  million 
was  included  for  this  program,  and  we 
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believe  that  the  money  is  still  avail- 
able. 

If  the  gentleman  will  withdraw  his 
amendment,  I  can  assure  him  that  this 
program  is  supported  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  if  it  is  included  in  the 
Senate  version,  and  is  not  a  duplica- 
tion, we  will  malce  sure  the  money  is 
restored. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  gentleman's  agreement  that  this 
will  continue  on,  and  that,  should  it 
not  be  a  duplication,  he  will  support 
this  particular  item  of  $4  million  in 
the  Senate  version,  with  that  under- 
standing and  knowing  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  our  air  defense  system,  I 
will  happily  withdraw  the  aunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  balance  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, are  there  any  points  of  order 
against  any  portion  of  the  bill? 

POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  section  784  and  against  785, 
which  legislate  under  an  appropriation 
bill  and  violate  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
points  of  order  relate  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  784.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
transfer  the  Defense  Departments'  Schools 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  or  to  fund 
the  activities  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  De- 
pendents' Education  until  legislative  propos- 
als to  rep)eal  such  transfer  of  the  depend- 
ents' schools  are  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  Congress. 

Sec.  785.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  505(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  funds  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
this  Act  for  payments  and  arrangements  au- 
thorized by  section  505(c)  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
with  such  funds  and  who  shall  not  delegate 
such  responsibility  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  IDefense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  concede  both  points  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  points  of 
order  are  conceded  and  sustained. 


The  Chair  will  inquire,  are  there  any 
other  points  of  order  against  the  legis- 
lation? 

If  not,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      Colorado      (Mrs. 

SCHROEOER). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHROEOER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  702.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  not  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
Page  29.  after  line  4,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  702.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act,  not  more  than  95  percent 
may  be  obligated  or  expended. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
might  be  known  as  the  Michel-Reagan 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
reduce  this  bill  by  5  percent  across  the 
board.  In  doing  so,  it  follows  the  con- 
cept developed  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  Monday  during  our 
consideration  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. At  that  time,  the  minority  leader 
offered  a  motion  to  recommit  with  an 
instruction  to  chop  5  percent  off  of 
virtually  every  budget  account.  He 
lost,  in  part,  because  he  excluded  the 
defense  budget  and,  thereby,  lost  the 
support  of  many  of  us  who  want  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget  but  want  to  do  it 
in  a  fair  way. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  Federal 
spending  has  to  be  cut  this  year.  The 
Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
may  well  approach  $80  billion,  the 
highest  level  in  American  history.  We 
must  stop  the  Federal  Government 
from  crowding  out  the  credit  market 
and  driving  up  interest  rates  in  this 
way.  The  way  to  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  credit  market  is  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  way  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit is  to  cut  unnecessary  spending. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  will  do. 

My  amendment  will  cut  something 
less  than  $10  billion  out  of  the  budget 
and  out  of  the  deficit.  I  believe  that 
every  permy  of  this  reduction  can  be 
achieved  through  the  elimination  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  will  not  repeat  all 
the  evidence  I  presented  during  the 
debate  on  the  Defense  authorization 
bill.  As  you  may  remember.  I  offered 
an  amendment  at  that  time  to  cut  $8 
billion  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  out 
of  the  Defense  authorization.  At  that 
time,  I  presented  stacks  of  GAO  re- 
ports and  Republican  study  confer- 
ence analysis  showing  over  $16  billion 
of  waste  which  could  be  eliminated 
promptly.  Since  then,  the  evidence  of 
waste  has  grown. 

My  amendment  to  this  bill  is  actual- 
ly more  modest  than  the  one  I  offered 


to  the  Defense  authorization  bill.  At 
that  time.  I  proposed  cutting  alx>ut  6 
percent  from  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion. Because  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  have  reduced  my  cut 
to  5  percent  of  the  total. 

I  must  point  out  that,  with  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  this  bill  will 
still  be  9  percent  above  the  level  of 
fiscal  year  1981  defense  spending.  Real 
growth  will  be  possible  if  the  Defense 
Department  aggressively  eliminates 
fraud  and  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  fellow 
budget  cutters  in  this  body  to  join  me 
in  eliminating  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

D  1920 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOFFETT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHROEDER 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moffett  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
strike  all  after  the  word  "Act"  and  insert: 
"Not  more  than  98  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  pro- 
curement under  title  IV,  and  not  more  than 
98  percent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
by  this  act  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  under  title  V.  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended.  None  of  the  reduction 
required  by  the  preceding  sentence  in  funds 
available  for  procurement  may  be  taken 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment of  spare  parts. " 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado is  an  appropriate  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  2- 
percent  cut  across  the  board  would  be 
accepted  by  this  body  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do. 

I  have  been  reading  and  rereading 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Michel,  during  the 
time  that  he  was  arguing  for  his  5-per- 
cent across-the-board  cut.  He  made 
some  very,  very  important  remarks,  it 
seems  to  me.  He  indicated  he  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  doing  it  in  a  recom- 
mittal motion  and  he  felt  he  had  to  do 
it,  had  to  use  that  avenue.  But  if  you 
go  over  his  remarks  and  analyze  what 
he  said  with  regard  to  the  deficit  and 
the  relationship  of  spending  to  the 
deficit,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
here  with  a  massive  defense  budget, 
the  highest  in  the  history,  and  we  can 
afford  to  cut  back  just  2  percent  on  it. 

I  will  bet  there  is  not  a  Member  in 
this  body  who  has  not  sat  with  a  CEO, 
a  chief  executive  officer,  back  home  or 
elsewhere  who  has  not  said  "Gee,  I  do 
not  know  if  all  of  this  defense  spend- 
ing is  so  wise."  We  all  know  that 
many,  many  businessmen  feel  that  de- 
fense spending  will  compete  with  pro- 
ductive investment  for  scarce  capital. 
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for  technicians,  for  engineers,  et 
cetera,  driving  up  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods  and  leading  possibly  to  cost 
overruns. 

I  think  we  can  afford  a  2-percent 
cut.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  should 
be  deeper,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  approved. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairtnan.  I  have 
serious  problems  with  the  committee 
form  of  H.R.  4495.  However,  after  re- 
viewing the  bill,  it  is  apparent  that,  as 
currently  drafted.  I  must  oppose  this 
measure.  H.R.  4495.  despite  the  good 
faith  efforts  of  the  committee,  repre- 
sents too  much  a  response  to  the  Pen- 
tagon whims  and  desires,  rather  than 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  defense  needs 
of  our  country. 

In  the  procurement  section  of  this 
bill,  one  sees  Congress  acceding  to  the 
self-vested  interests  of  particular  Pen- 
tagon pressure  groups  rather  than 
weeding  our  inefficient  costly  pro- 
grams. 

Since  the  begiiming  of  the  Carter 
buildup  in  our  defense  strength,  a 
more  critical  approach  is  mandated. 
Today,  our  extravagant  defense  pur- 
chasing policies  detract  from  our  ef- 
forts to  minimize  inflation  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  is  essential  that  we 
bring  defense  waste  under  congres- 
sional control.  This  bill  does  not  ac- 
complish that  goal.  We  still  find  in 
H.R.  4495  vestiges  of  attitudes  protec- 
tive of  programs  which  we  can  no 
longer  afford.  We  must  judge  pro- 
grams on  the  criteria  of  national  secu- 
rity and  efficient  purchase  rates.  We 
cannot  tolerate  those  programs  which 
bleed  money  away  from  our  economic 
well-being. 

Unfortunately,  our  largest  weapons 
procurement  program,  the  F/A-18,  is 
one  such  program  draining  our  limited 
funds.  If  the  F/A-18  contributed  to 
our  national  security,  this  would  be 
one  thing.  Unfortunately,  the  F/A-18 
does  not  make  the  requisite  contribu- 
tion to  justify  its  soaring  costs.  The  F/ 
A-18  was  supposed  to  be  an  affordable 
aircraft.  A  multifunctional  fighter  and 
attack  capacity  in  which  the  Navy  sac- 
rificed quality  in  favor  of  quantity. 
The  F/A-18  still  does  sacrifice  quality. 
Its  lack  of  quality,  its  lack  of  sophisti- 
cation does  show  in  some  marginal  ad- 
vantages in  operational  availability. 
These,  however,  are  far  overshadowed 
by  its  sheer  lack  of  combat  capability, 
and  its  immense  drain  on  the  public 
purse.  The  advantages  of  Marine  V/ 
STOL  are  no  longer  too  costly  com- 
pared to  the  F/A-18.  The  need  to 
counter  the  Backfire  bomber  can  no 
longer  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  cost. 
The  Navy  now  recognizes  its  need  for 
two  F-14  squadrons  per  carrier.  What 
is  left  for  the  F/A-18  is  to  absorb  $35 


billion  in  providing  the  Navy  light 
attack  and  Marine  fighter  programs. 
The  Defense  Resoiut^s  Board  states 
that  "the  additional  capability  offered 
by  the  P/A-18  is  not  a  requirement  for 
Marine  TACAIR."  As  far  as  light 
attack  is  concerned,  our  current  A-7E 
force  has  a  lifespan  extending  to  the 
year  2000. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  pointed  out 
that  the  continued  production  of  the 
A-7E  would  save  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  outlays  over  each  of  the  next  3 
years  and  many  analysts  even  question 
the  continued  viability  of  a  light 
attack  role  that  far  into  the  future. 

The  Navy  itself  Icnows  that  the  real 
F/A-18  program  is  no  longer  1,366  air- 
craft. The  unit  cost  of  the  F/A-18  is 
far  beyond  what  they  admit.  The  P/A- 
18  is,  in  fact,  maintained  as  it  is, 
simply  to  avoid  congressional  criticism 
of  the  soaring  unit  costs  inevitable 
with  the  small  program  that  is  left. 

While  I  will  not  offer  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  to  delete  funding  today  for 
this  wasteful  program,  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  be  our  inevitable 
choice.  I  only  hope  that  this  decision 
is  made  before  too  much  more  money 
is  wasted. 

Reference  was  made  yesterday  to  a 
statement  I  gave  on  the  House  floor 
pointing  out  the  latest  accident  involv- 
ing the  F/A-18.  The  information 
which  I  received  from  the  base  of  the 
F/A-18  and  from  the  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  was  that  no  blame  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  pilot  of  the  A-4 
chase  plane.  This  is  what  I  would 
expect.  The  pilot  not  only  has  his 
wings  of  gold  as  a  naval  aviator,  he  is 
also  a  highly  skiUed  product  of  the 
naval  test  pilot's  school. 

Even  before  an  investigation  of  the 
accident  is  completed,  the  defenders  of 
the  F/A-18  are  claiming  that  their  air- 
craft does  not  make  mistakes,  pilots 
do.  This  is  most  regrettable.  The  pilot 
of  the  aircraft  has  a  fine  record  but  in 
the  rush  to  protect  the  P/A-18,  the 
presumption  of  pilot  innocence  is  cast 
aside  and  the  pilot's  reputation  is  be- 
smirched. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  this  bill's 
progress  in  reining  in  imbridled  de- 
fense spending,  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Congress  must  reassert  tight 
control  over  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  4495 
and  the  adoption  of  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish that  goal. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  might  add  that  I 
think  it  is  important  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  Carter  figure  was  some- 
where around  $154  billion.  This  is  not 
just  a  minor  addition  to  that  Carter 
figure.  This  is  a  massive  addition  in 
the  bill  and  cutting  back  2  percent,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  send  a  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  we  think  that 
the  Pentagon  can  find  somewhere  to 
cut  back  2  percent  on  what  they  ex- 
pected to  get  out  of  this  bill. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  RODKEMA  AS  A 
substitute  for  the  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MRS.  SCHROEOER 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Rookema  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Schroeder:  Page  29.  after  line  4,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Not  more  than  98  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
procurement  under  title  IV,  and  not  more 
than  98  percent  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  under  title  V. 
may  be  obligated  or  expended.  None  of  the 
reduction  required  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence in  funds  available  for  procurement 
may  be  taken  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  procurement  of  spare  parts,  repair  parts, 
or  ammunition. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  today  offering  an  amendment  that 
would  require  a  2-percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  defense  spending 
for  titles  IV  and  V,  which  authorize 
expenditures  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development,  respectively. 
This  will  save  an  additional  $1.65  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  amendment  is  selective  and  lim- 
ited. For  example,  it  would  not  cut  ex- 
penditures for  spare  parts,  repair 
parts,  and  ammunition.  It  would  not 
cut  spending  for  maintenance,  nor 
would  it  cut  spending  for  operation  of 
military  bases  or  operation  of  existing 
weaponry.  It  would  not  cut  military 
pay,  military  personnel,  military  train- 
ing, flight  or  steaming  hours.  In  short, 
it  does  not  affect  our  readiness  capa- 
bility. These  categories  fall  under 
titles  that  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  amendment  or  they  have  been  spe- 
cifically exempted. 

The  amendment  is  very  small  and 
modest  and  realistic.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
derstand  suggestions  that  such  a 
modest  reduction  could  be  construed 
as  undermining  our  national  defense. 
In  a  very  large  defense  budget— $196.6 
billion— this  is  a  very  small  $1.65  bil- 
lion reduction,  and  it  is  aimed  entirely 
at  improving  efficiency  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  the  case  it  is 
useful  to  look  at  some  numbers.  The 
committee  bill  is  actually  $36.8  bil- 
lion—or 23  percent— higher  than  the 
amount  originally  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  We  miist  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  added 
$11.6  billion  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  June.  This  brought  the  de- 
fense budget  authority  up  from  $160 
billion  to  $171.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  committee  recommends  an 
additional  $25  billion  above  that,  for  a 
total  of  $196.6  billion.  Clearly,  I  am 
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suggesting    a    very    modest    decrease 
after  a  very  large  1-year  increase. 

Many  have  argued  that  defense  re- 
ductions have  already  occurred  since 
the  committee  bill  is  $4.2  billion  below 
the  $200.8  billion  in  authority  request- 
ed by  the  President.  The  committee  Is 
to  be  commended  for  its  careful  and 
detailed  attention,  but  its  recommen- 
dations are  comparatively  small  for 
this—the  largest  sum  ever  included  in 
one  bill  for  military  purposes  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  And  this 
in  a  year  when  we  have  required  re- 
ductions of  up  to  30  percent  in  domes- 
tic programs. 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons 
for  mandating  additional  reductions  in 
defense  spending.  The  first  reason  is 
the  reality  of  the  current  budget  situa- 
tion. We  have  seen  new  deficit  projec- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  ranging  from 
$60  to  $100  billion.  Clearly,  the  de- 
fense budget,  which  has  been  relative- 
ly unscathed  during  the  budgetary 
process,  must  be  held  to  the  same  ac- 
countability and  management  stand- 
ards we  are  requiring  from  other  de- 
partments. 

Second,  we  have  seen  continuing  evi- 
dence of  excessive  and  wasteful  spend- 
ing in  the  Defense  Department.  In  ad- 
dition to  countless  GAO  reports,  there 
is  evidence  of  major  cost  overruns  on 
weapons  systems  that  is  contained  in 
the  1981  Selected  Acquisition  Report 
from  DOD.  In  1972,  the  P-18  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  $4.8  billion;  today  it  is  es- 
timated to  cost  $18.6  billion.  The  cost 
for  nine  Trident  submarines  and  mis- 
siles has  skyroclceted  from  $12.4  bil- 
lion in  1974  to  $30.3  billion  today. 

Equally  important  should  be  the 
continuing  concern  about  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  a  precipitous,  1-year 
rise  in  defense  spending  as  now  pro- 
posed. The  increase  will  severely  tax 
our  industrial  capacity  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  to  increase  industri- 
al productivity,  compete  with  foreign 
imports,  and  create  new  jobs  through 
a  new  economic  program. 

Given  these  economic  realities,  let 
me  emphasize  what  my  amendment  is 
intended  to  do.  It  is  not  our  position, 
in  this  amendment,  to  specifically  dic- 
tate where  additional  cuts  will  occur  in 
the  defense  budget.  Rather,  we  are 
seelung  to  force  economies  and  im- 
proved cost-effectiveness  in  those 
areas  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  we 
are  seeking  to  give  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials— those  who  work  in  the 
field  with  these  programs  and  num- 
bers every  day— the  chance  to  use 
their  own  best  judgment  in  determin- 
ing priorities  for  additional  economies. 

Second,  we  are  dealing  with  those 
titles  which  have  shown  the  greatest 
potential  for  wasteful  spending.  Ex- 
penditures for  procurement  are  up  23 
percent  in  real  dollars  over  last  year's 
budget,  and  funds  for  research  and  de- 
velopment are  up  9  percent  in  real  dol- 
lars over  last  year. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  bring 
the  Defense  Department  into  line  with 
budget  realities.  All  my  amendment 
does  is  require  a  stronger  effort  by  the 
Pentagon  to  redu<ie  waste  and  mis- 
management—this is  no  less  than  we 
are  currently  asking  from  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  can  in 
no  way  be  construed  as  weakening  our 
defense  posture  or  doing  any  damage 
to  major  weapons  systems  or  affecting 
our  readiness.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  as  a  step  to- 
wards greater  accountability  and 
sound  management  within  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  fully  support  this  amendment.  I 
had  offered  a  similar  amendment  in 
the  subcommittee  and  it  failed. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Michel  said  that 
he  was  not  reducing  the  defense  bill  in 
the  continuing  resolution  because  we 
had  already  made  reductions,  we  have 
now  added  back  most  of  those  reduc- 
tions today,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  cut  the  B-1  or  the  MX. 

D  1930 

Well,  I  can  point  out  that  just  in 
procurement  alone  there  is  a  25-per- 
cent increase  from  1981  to  1982,  in  R. 
&  D.  there  is  almost  $3  billion  in- 
crease, and  they  can  easily  afford  the 
small  decrease  in  the  amendment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's 
surveys  and  investigations  staff  re- 
cently issued  a  report  detailing  and 
docimienting  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
in  the  procurement  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  savings  which  could 
accommodate  at  least  a  2-percent  re- 
duction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
RouKEHA)  has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Moftett  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Roukeka 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  The  gentlewoman 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  something 
called  Gramm-Latta  which,  as  I  recall, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  locked  us  in  at 
the  time  to  $200  billion. 

Is  the  gentlewoman  saying  now  that 
she  feels  differently  about  Gramm- 
Latta  and  thinks  we  should  back  off 
that? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  am  saying  that, 
under  the  requirements  of  the  appro- 
priations process  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  economic  realities  now, 
this  is  the  time  that  we  make  those 


spending  decisions.  And  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  I  do  agree  that  2  percent  is 
a  modest  reduction  to  require. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  her  flexibility. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

I  had  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  amendment  which  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  at  3  percent. 
However,  I  am  a  realist,  and  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  substitute. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  different 
from  the  usual  across-the-board 
amendment  in  important  respects.  We 
are  not  applying  a  meat  ax  to  the  De- 
fense Department  with  this  kind  of 
proposal.  We  are  not  saying  that  the 
money  can  come  from  anywhere  or 
any  program  but  limiting  it  to  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  are  ensuring  that  we  preserve 
the  readiness  of  our  conventional 
forces,  and  that  is  why  the  exemption 
for  spare  parts,  repair  parts  and  am- 
munition occurs.  It  does  not  affect  the 
number  of  people  we  can  have  under 
arms.  It  is  targeted  at  procurement 
and  R.  6c  D.  because  it  is  those  areas 
of  the  defense  budget  where  we  have 
seen  the  greatest  overruns.  In  the 
past,  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
stinted  on  adequate  pay  for  our  mili- 
tary, at  the  same  time  we  have  stinted 
on  training  and  readiness  we  have 
been  willing  to  pour  untold  sums  into 
those  very  badly  managed  defense  R. 
&  D.  and  procurement  programs. 

And  let  no  one  here  think  that  those 
two  issues  are  unrelated,  because  if 
you  really  want  strong  defense,  one  of 
the  things  you  want  is  for  the  United 
States  to  have  the  capacity  to  project 
conventional  force  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  our  strategic  interests  are 
threatened.  There  is  no  question,  as 
one  looks  at  the  history  of  the  defense 
budgets  that  have  been  passed  by 
recent  Congresses,  that  we  have  been 
denying  ourselves  that  capacity  be- 
cause we  are  continually  overspending 
on  the  glamorous  procurement  pro- 
grams and  not  providing  the  nuts  and 
bolts  that  we  need  so  that  the  military 
can  function. 

We  have  our  forces  in  Europe  keep- 
ing their  planes  and  tanks  going  by 
cannibalizing  parts.  This  amendment 
protects  us  against  that.  This  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  see  that  we  protect 
our  readiness  but  says,  "Let  us  go 
after  the  waste  and  the  abuse  that  we 
all  know  has  occurred  in  these  very 
glamorous  procurement  programs." 

Everyone  loves  to  come  down  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House  and  display  a 
model  of  some  airplane  or  some  new 
missile  and  tell  us  how  wonderful  it  is 
and  how  it  is  going  to  solve  all  of  our 
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defense  problems.  It  is  not  very  im- 
pressive to  come  down  here  and  dis- 
play a  bullet,  and  there  is  no  way  you 
can  display  an  extra  man  or  an  extra 
10,000  or  100,000  men.  But  those  are 
the  kinds  of  things  we  have  been  deny- 
ing ourselves  in  order  to  display  those 
fancy  rockets  and  those  fancy  air- 
planes. I  think  it  is  time  we  got  back  to 
the  basics  of  our  defense.  I  think  this 
amendment  protects  the  effort  to 
achieve  increased  readiness  in  our 
Armed  Forces  while  acknowledging 
that  in  the  procurement  and  R.  «fe  D. 
functions  the  defense  budget  never 
gets  the  kind  of  scrutiny  from  OMB 
that  the  rest  of  the  budget  does.  We 
all  know  that  that  certainly  has  been 
true  this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  it  is  so  easy  to 
come  down  and  say,  "Hey,  this  is  such 
a  big  piece  of  pie,  nobody  is  going  to 
feel  2  percent  less." 

Following  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  just  spoke,  he  says,  "Hey. 
we  got  a  big  thing  here,  and  we  are 
going  to  get  their  attention.  Every- 
body knows  that  OMB  does  not  take 
an  adequate  look  at  research  and  de- 
velopment or  procurement." 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  this  committee.  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Armed  Services  Authorization  Com- 
mittee—not appropriations— and  I 
speak  from  that  position.  We  heard 
over  100  witnesses.  We  had  over  50 
hearings.  Wc  met  day  after  day.  We 
looked  at  over  3,000  projects.  The 
books  that  we  go  through,  if  you  stood 
them  on  this  desk,  would  be  3-feet 
high.  They  are  looked  at  meticulously, 
scrupulously.  We  cut  over  a  billion  and 
a  half  out  of  the  request  that  came 
from  this  administration,  out  of  R.  & 
D.  We  did  not  do  it  with  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach. We  did  it  as  surgically  as  pos- 
sible. Our  staff,  if  you  question  them, 
they  know  every  project,  every 
weapon  system.  When  we  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body,  we  do  pretty 
well  because  we  do  our  homework  and 
we  know  where  the  fat  is  and  we  know 
where  the  lean  is. 

We  have  just  finished  a  very  ardu- 
ous session  with  the  other  body  in  con- 
ference, and  we  just  approved  the  con- 
ference report  yesterday.  And  to  come 
in  here  and  blithely  say,  "Well,  now, 
after  all  of  that,  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  doing,  let  us  take  an- 
other 2  percent,"  I  am  telling  you  it 
would  be  counterproductive,  after 
what  we  do  and  being  as  conscientious 
as  we  are,  to  try  to  surgically  cut  those 
things  that  we  think  we  can  afford— 
and  we  did  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  cuts— to  come  in  and  say. 


"That  is  not  enough,  let  us  just  take  a 
meat-ax  approach  and  cut  2  percent 
more." 

D  1940 

I  think  it  is  irresponsible  and  it  is 
also  an  affront  to  the  committees  that 
have  to  deal  with  this  to  say  that  all  of 
your  time  is  not  worth  anything,  that 
you  do  not  really  look  at  it,  we  are  just 
going  to  take  another  round  figure,  5 
percent.  2  percent,  10  percent,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference. 

So  I  think  that  we  do  a  disservice  to 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  var- 
ious committees  that  sit  day  after  day 
in  what  quite  obviously  is  a  very 
boring  and  tedious  exercise,  asking 
questions,  working  with  staff,  examin- 
ing line  items,  going  back  and  trying 
to  adjust  figures. 

Then  we  go  with  the  other  body,  we 
have  to  justify  our  position,  their  staff 
and  then  the  other  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Now  if  we  had  add-ons.  if  we  added 
on  to  the  budget  that  we  had  present- 
ed, one  could  say,  "OK,  they  did  not 
look  at  it  good  enough."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  looking  at  it  with  a 
parochial  interest,  some  of  them,  and 
there  are  add-ons  here  so  they  put  in  a 
little  fat. 

We  did  not  add  on.  We  were  the  only 
committee  of  the  armed  services  that 
came  out  a  billion  dollars  under  the  re- 
quest. 

Then  to  blithely  trip  in  here  and 
say,  "Hey,  it  sounds  good,  they  can 
certainly  stand  another  2  percent." 

We  cannot  stand  another  2  percent. 
If  we  get  into  that  mentality,  the 
Members  are  going  to  tell  us  that  we 
do  not  do  our  work  and  whatever  we 
do  we  are  going  to  cut  it  some  more, 
we  are  just  going  to  start  a  reverse 
trend  so  that  the  committees  will  then 
start  saying,  "Hey,  we  know  they  are 
going  to  cut  us  so  we  might  as  well  add 
some  fat  back  in,  to  absorb  the  cut 
that  they  gave  us,  the  across-the- 
board  cut." 

I  for  one  resent  it.  We  have  a  hard 
working  committee,  a  knowledgeable 
committee.  We  do  the  best  we  can. 
And  to  say  that  after  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollar  reduction  over  what  was  re- 
quested was  not  enough,  we  are  going 
to  have  another  2  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stratton  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama on  what  he  said  and  verify  what 
he  had  said.  Not  only  did  we  bring  in  a 
bill  that  was  under  the  budget  initial- 


ly, but  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
spent  something  like  2  or  3  tedious 
weeks  working  with  the  Senate  confer- 
ees to  adapt  the  $2.1  billion  that  the 
President  wanted  to  reduce  the 
budget.  We  took  it  out  of  very  valua- 
ble programs,  many  of  them  affecting 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserves  and  I.  too. 
join  in  resenting  this  kind  of  last 
minute  effort  to  try  to  cut  out  what 
we  have  very  patiently  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  national  defense 
forces 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  know  that  the 
gentlewoman  is  sincere  and  I  know  the 
gentlewoman  is  well  meaning,  but  I 
also  know  that  the  gentlewoman  is  un- 
informed when  she  starts  talking 
about  we  do  not  know  what  we  are 
doing  in  the  research  and  development 
subcommittee. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  indicated  in  any  way  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  was  uninformed  or  not 
very  complete  in  his  work,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  read 
the  record.  I  have  in  fact  commended 
the  committee  for  its  attention  to 
detail. 

However,  I  think  we  must  stick  to  a 
few  facts.  The  facts  are  that  other  de- 
partments in  the  domestic  area  have 
been  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny  and 
required  to  absorb  up  to  30-percent  re- 
ductions in  this  given  year,  whereas 
the  Defense  Department  is  having  a 
23-percent  increase. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  This  is  not  in  re- 
search and  development. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  No:  it  is  a  total  23 
percent. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Eto  not  blame  us 
for  that. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  It  is  a  9-percent 
real  increase  after  inflation,  and  in 
procurement  it  is  a  23-percent  increase 
after  inflation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman tell  me  how  much  increase 
there  is  in  research  and  development 
after  inflation? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Nine  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  we  have. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Is  it  not  true  that  over 
the  past  10  years  that  I  have  served  on 
the  committee,  that  the  defense  por- 
tion of  the  budget  has  not  kept  pace 
with  inflation,  it  has  not  increased? 
This  is  why  we  are  in  the  desperate 
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situation  that  we  are  in.  We  are 
behind  with  O.  <&  M.,  in  our  personnel 
area,  spare  parts,  flight  time,  all  of  the 
things  that  we  have  to  do,  research 
and  development,  procurement,  all  of 
those  things,  while  the  other  side  of 
the  budget  has  gone  up  200.  300  per- 
cent every  year? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentlewoman 
is  exactly  right.  When  we  talk  about  5 
percent  real  growth.  10  percent  real 
growth,  we  mean  that  much  over  infla- 
tion, and  we  have  not  done  that  yet. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Lyield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man's knowledge  and  expertise  on  this 
subject  and  that  of  his  comnfiittee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  really  is  the  issue 
here. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said,  they 
have  studied  it  carefully,  just  as  other 
appropriations  committees  have  stud- 
ied their  work  and  other  authorizing 
committees  have  studied.  I  have  voted 
for  across-the-board  cuts  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller).  I  voted  for  the  5-percent 
across-the-board  cut  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michix) 
the  other  day.  I  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  department  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  is  not  wast- 
ing money,  including  the  Pentagon. 
This  is  one  way  to  place  a  check  on 
that. 

Let  me  read  some  figures  to  the  gen- 
tleman. According  to  the  conference 
report  of  the  defense  authorization, 
the  original  budget  request  was 
$20,322,471,000.  The  House,  as  the 
gentleman  points  out,  came  in  under 
that  not  as  much  as  he  had  indicated, 
but  under  that  at  $20,189,000,000.  But 
the  conference  report,  the  conference 
report,  according  to  this  document  is 
$20,405,000,000  over  the  request  and 
over  the  House  amount  that  was  origi- 
nally approved. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  we  can  control  wasteful  ex- 
penditures. Just  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  Goverrmient.  this  is  one 
which  could  stand  an  across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  by  saying 
I  do  not  doubt.  I  admit  readily  that  we 
spend  more  on  defense  than  we  need 
to.  We  spend  much  more  on  defense 
than  we  need  to.  And  why  is  this?  Be- 
cause we  are  required  to,  not  because 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  we  are 
required  to  by  OMB.  and  the  way  we 
do  business  up  here  on  the  Hill.  Why 
do  I  say  that?  How  can  this  possibly  be 
so? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  When  the  budget 
comes  over,  and  we  are  given  the 
budget  for  the  coming  year,  and  we 
su-e  given  the  project  costs  for  weapon 
systems,  included  in  that  is  a  figure 
for  inflation. 

Now,  how  do  we  get  this  figure? 
DOD  gives  this  to  us  as  the  cost  of  a 
weapon  system.  How  do  we  get  this? 
OMB  directs  DOD  to  use  this  figure  in 
saying  what  a  weapon  system  will  cost. 
So  when  they  come  to  us,  on  the  au- 
thorizing conmiittee,  or  come  to  the 
gentleman  over  here  on  the  appropri- 
ating committee,  this  is  what  is  pro- 
posed as  the  weapon  system  cost  based 
on  inflation. 

So  when  we  get  halfv/ay  through  or 
three-quarters  of  the  way  through  the 
year  we  find  out  we  are  out  of  money. 
Why  are  we  out  of  money?  Because  we 
underestimated  inflation.  They  have 
said  to  us  a  5.5-percent  factor  when  in 
fact  it  Is  10  percent.  So  we  are  out  of 
money.  What  do  we  do?  We  stretch 
out  the  production  rate.  We  slow  down 
production.  The  P-15  aircraft  alone 
costs  $1  million  per  plane  more  be- 
cause of  the  stretchout  of  production 
than  it  would  have  if  we  had  bought  it 
at  the  same  economical  rate  it  was 
proposed  to  be  bought  at. 

So  this  is  one  among  many. 

There  is  not  one  major  weapon 
system  in  the  entire  inventory  of  the 
United  States  that  is  being  bought  at  a 
most  economical  rate— not  one. 

D  1950 

This  is  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  by  anyone  you  want  to  ask. 
Bill  Perry,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  R.  &  D. 

So.  yes.  there  is  waste,  but  it  is  not 
all  on  the  part  of  the  military.  We 
mandate  it  over  here  in  the  way  we  do 
business.  We  do  not  give  them  enough 
money.  OMB  requires  that  they  use 
false  inflation  factors,  so  this  is  just  a 
part  of  the  problem. 

Now.  I  do  not  say  there  is  not  waste: 
but  getting  back  around  to  the  prob- 
lem at  hand,  talking  about  research 
and  development,  the  waste  is  not 
there.  We  do  not  have  enough  money; 
so  when  we  find  a  program  is  not  justi- 
fied, we  eliminate  it  up  to  about  $1.5 
billion. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  validi- 
ty in  his  explanation  of  why  we  get 
some  of  these  cost  overruns  as  the 
years  go  on  in  these  programs;  but  I 


would  like  to  suggest  that  the  way  to 
deal  with  that  problem  is  by  not  biting 
off  more  than  we  know  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  chew. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  history  of  these  programs  is  that 
every  program  that  looks  good  gets 
started,  and  we  put  in  the  initial 
money.  Then  those  are  sunk  costs,  and 
we  feel  the  need  to  go  along  with  each 
of  the  programs  that  we  have  started. 
Then  suddenly  we  find  they  are  cost- 
ing more  than  we  can  afford  in  any 
one  year  and.  instead  of  making 
choices,  we  slow  them  all  down  and 
that  makes  them  more  expensive,  we 
get  all  these  overruns,  and  we  only  get 
an  inadequate  number  of  units  per 
system.  If  we  had  made  the  hard 
choices  earlier  on.  we  might  have 
fewer  systems,  but  those  we  had  would 
prove  less  expensive  and  in  adequate 
numbers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  amendments. 

This  is  not  Alabama  night  here,  but 
I  feel  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Let  me  just  make  a  few  pertinent 
points.  I  will  try  not  to  use  the  5  min- 
utes, although  I  may. 

The  President,  in  his  September 
change  in  his  own  budget,  cut  some 
$7V4  billion  out  of  his  own  budget.  At 
the  same  time  he  proposed  some  cuts 
in  other  parts  of  this  Government's 
operations. 

We  have  dealt  with  that  as  we  put 
our  bill  together.  We  have  on  top  of 
that  $7V4  billion  cut  another  $4  billion 
and  so  in  that  context  we  are  here  $11 
billion  under  the  President's  March 
budget. 

Taking  the  President's  September 
budget  at  its  face  value,  we  are  here 
with  a  bill  that  is  about  $4  billion 
under  that.  That  is  2  percent  across 
the  board,  if  you  will,  in  dollars  from 
the  whole  defense  budget  of  $200.8  bil- 
lion. We  have  made  some  changes 
here  on  the  floor  today,  but  basically 
we  came  to  you  with  a  bill  calling  for  a 
$1.2  billion  cut  in  military  personnel. 

We  came  with  a  $1.3  billion  cut  in  O. 
&M. 

We  came  here  with  a  procurement 
cut,  but  some  of  that  got  added  back 
in. 

We  came  here  with  a  research  and 
development  cut  of  $1  billion. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
good  day's  work.  If  we  talk  in  terms  of 
a  5-percent  cut  across  the  board, 
which  I  have  not  even  heard  anybody 
argue  about  seriously,  but  that  is  talk- 
ing about  some  $10  billion  further  cut 
out  of  this  bill.  Where  is  it  going  to 
come  from?  What  are  you  going  to  cut 
out?  Are  you  going  to  say  to  the  Pen- 
tagon that  here  is  a  $10  billion  cut. 
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start  making  cuts.  Is  that  the  way  to 
run  the  Pentagon? 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson).  His  com- 
mittee has  worked  and  worked  on  this 
biU. 

I  will  back  up  a  step  further.  The 
Pentagon  and  the  OMB  have  worked 
on  this  bill  for  a  year  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  has  worked  on 
this  bill  for  well  nigh  a  year.  We  are 
here  in  November  having  worked  on 
this  bill  pretty  much  a  whole  year. 

I  want  you  to  come  down  sometime 
in  that  little  dungeon  we  work  in  on 
the  floor  below  and  spend  all  day  long 
with  us  pouring  over  these  figures  and 
listening  to  witnesses,  interrogating 
people  and  marking  up  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  you  will  understand  why 
some  of  us  are  a  little  upset  about 
across-the-board  cuts  of  this  type. 

The  only  reason  that  this  is  being  of- 
fered here  today  is  that  in  the  whole 
mandate  of  the  President  when  he  was 
elected  is  that  there  is  a  need  to  in- 
crease defense.  He  has  tried  to  do  that 
and  we  have  tried  to  work  on  that  pro- 
posal and  we  have  come  up  with  a  $4 
billion  cut. 

Now,  what  would  a  2-percent  cut  do? 
In  round  numbers  probably  $1.2  bil- 
lion or  $1.3  billion  out  of  procurement. 
Where  are  you  going  to  cut  it?  Have 
you  got  any  ideas?  Sure,  we  voted  on 
some  ideas  and  those  votes  went  one 
way  or  another. 

What  are  you  going  to  say  to  the 
Pentagon?  Do  you  want  to  cut  some 
$400  million  over  and  above  the  billion 
we  cut  out  of  R.  &  D.? 

We  were  specific,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  said. 
We  used  a  scalpel.  We  did  not  use  an 
ax  and  we  did  make  some  cuts  and  we 
caught  the  dickens  from  a  lot  of 
people  for  some  of  the  cuts  that  we 
made. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Sure.  I 
yield. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  On  that  particular 
point  as  to  where  you  are  going  to  cut, 
I  have  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
making  up  a  laimdry  list  of  either 
somebody's  pet  peeves  or  somebody's 
pet  projects.  I  have  deliberately  avoid- 
ed that  in  this  whole  budget  process 
on  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priation; but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  people  at  the  Pentagon  are  the 
best  people,  particularly  those  for 
whom  we  have  the  greatest  respect  in 
terms  of  their  management  skills  and 
their  expertise,  it  is  those  people  who 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  author- 
ized to  determine  the  priorities  within 
this  bill. 

I  find  it,  incredible,  to  think  that  our 
very  capable  Secretary  of  Defense  in  a 
budget  of  this  size  is  not  able  to 
achieve  moderate  savings,  particularly 
when  we  have  asked  those  department 


heads  in  the  domestic  areas  to  absorb 
enormous  cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentlewoman  misses  the  point,  I  think. 
The  President  sends  his  budget  over 
here  for  us  to  deal  with  and  if  we  just 
are  going  to  simply  send  the  budget 
back  to  him  or  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  to  some  department  head  to 
deal  with,  we  have  not  done  our  job. 
Why  should  we  need  the  Congress  if 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything 
except  to  bounce  it  back  to  him  with  a 
total  figure  cut  and  say  work  with  all 
these  programs. 

I  think  there  is  a  misconception  that 
somehow  aU  these  thousands  and 
thousands  of  items  that  we  deal  with 
are  somebody's  projects.  These  are 
very  serious  projects  that  we  deal 
with.  We  pore  over  them  for  days  and 
weeks  and  months.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  in  view  of  the  action 
of  the  subcommittee  and  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee that  we  would  take  any  of  these 
across  the  board  cuts  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chsurman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  both  gentlemen  from 
Alabama. 

I  think  we  give  excellent  perspective 
to  the  overall  defense  picture  when  we 
point  out  that  this  budget  is  $4  billion 
under  the  second  Presidential  request. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  those  who 
offer  the  amendments  in  an  effort  to 
cut  defense  spending  to  help  social 
programs,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
what  we  spend  on  defense  is  really  not 
relevant  at  all  to  social  programs.  We 
have  been  spending  over  the  past  few 
years  far  less  for  defense  until  very  re- 
cently. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  spent 
about  55  percent  of  our  budget  on  de- 
fense. 

In  1965  it  dropped  to  45  percent. 

In  1975  it  was  down  to  25  percent. 

In  1978  it  was  down  to  22  percent. 

Finally  this  year  we  raised  it  again 
about  25  percent. 

Most  all  of  the  money  we  have  not 
been  spending  on  defense  we  have 
been  spending  for  social  programs. 
Maybe  it  is  not  enough,  but  it  is  a 
very,  very  large  contribution  to  these 
social  programs.  The  only  relevant 
comparison  for  defense  spending  is 
what  your  potential  adversary  is 
spending,  what  they  are  doing. 

For  the  last  8  years  the  Soviets  have 
been  outspending  us  by  about  $40  bil- 
lion a  year  and  it  really  shows. 

Let  me  just  go  over  some  of  the  cate- 
gories that  are  important  in  winning  a 


war  to  show  how  far  behind  we  are  the 
Soviet  Union.  Following  is  a  list  of 
comparisons: 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  submitted  the 
entire  list  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  25 
categories,  we  are  behind  in  23.  Now.  I 
admit  that  sheer  quantification  does 
not  determine  who  is  going  to  win  our 
war.  Our  allies  are  more  loyal.  We  are 
a  wealthier  Nation.  Our  technology  is 
superior,  but  they  are  ahead  of  us  in 
23  of  25  categories  and  we  used  to  be 
ahead  in  most  categories  before  this 
House  and  the  other  body  kept  cutting 
defense  budgets  to  give  more  money 
for  social  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the 
trend  is  alarming.  We  have  got  to  do 
something  about  spending  more  on  de- 
fense and  not  siphoning  it  off  to  spend 
on  social  programs  worthy  iw.  they 
may  be.  These  amendments  will  just 
contribute  to  that  trend  that  has  done 
so  much  to  lessen  our  position  in  the 
world  as  far  as  defense  is  concerned. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendments. 

D  2000 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  the  possibility  of  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  limit  debate. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  in  10  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  recognizing  the 
diligence  and  the  hard  work  the  gen- 
tleman has  put  into  this,  and  his 
reason  for  wanting  to  move  this  thing 
expeditiously,  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  are  not  privileged  to  be 
members  of  either  the  gentleman's 
committee    or    the    Armed    Services 
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Committee  who  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty In  receiving  time. 

So  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  assur- 
ance that  those  of  us  who  would  lilce 
recognition,  who  do  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  those  committees, 
could  be  recognized  first  for  our  5- 
minute  period,  and  then  perhaps  we 
could  move  to  curtail  debate. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  cannot  reserve  for 
any  Member. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Then  I  will  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  my 
time. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorlc? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  with  the  assur- 
ance I  just  received  from  the  gentle- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  1  minute  each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Addabbo.  Baoham, 
and  Dellums  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Wnss.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much. 

May  I  express  my  very  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentlemen  on  bo"h 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  yielding  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a 
strange  debate.  Here  we  are  on  the 
day  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  engaging  in  a  peace  offensive 
and  in  justification  of  that  peace  of- 
fensive we  are  asked  or  have  been 
asked  all  day  to  adopt  every  worthless, 
counterproductive,  obsolete  program 
in  the  boolu  costing  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
jections from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  that  by  fiscal  1984  there  is 
going  to  be  a  deficit  for  that  single 
fiscal  year  of  $169  billion,  and  we  have 
people  in  this  House  of  the  President's 
own  party,  who  are  telling  us  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget,  even  though  we  have 


$196.6  billion  in  it,  $25.2  billion  above 
last  year,  we  cannot,  must  not,  cut  $1.2 
or  $1.3  billion  because  in  some  strange 
way  we  are  going  to  be  upsetting  the 
balance  and  endangering  our  national 
security. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
rate  of  increase  proposed  for  the  mili- 
tary budget,  the  i:>epartment  of  De- 
fense budget,  for  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  is  projected  to  be  at  three  times 
the  rate  at  what  it  was  during  the 
Vietnam  war  and  that  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  just  gotten  through 
cutting  taxes  by  three-quarters  of  a 
trillion  dollars. 

Everybody  says  inflation  is  our  worst 
problem.  And  it  is  said  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  started  us  on  that  path  be- 
cause during  the  Vietnam  war  he 
would  not  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  that 
war.  Yet  what  we  are  doing  is  cutting 
taxes,  while  increasing  military  appro- 
priations, and  expect  to  achieve  the 
nirvana  of  a  balanced  budget.  How?  I 
do  not  know. 

We  have  a  chance  at  this  point,  per- 
haps, through  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  to  that  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Colorado, 
a  chance  perhaps  to  indicate  that  we 
really  meant  it  when  we  said  that  no 
department  was  going  to  escape  the 
scrutiny  of  this  Congress,  because  it  is 
not  just  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  who  toiled  in 
their  dungeons.  Having  toiled  they 
came  back  with  billions  uijon  billions 
of  increases  for  their  budget.  The  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  for  exam- 
ple, struggled  in  those  dimgeons  and 
not  increased  but  cut  back— between 
$10  and  $12  billion  of  a  program  total- 
ing only  $30  billion.  We  cut  those  bil- 
lions in  programs  for  children  and 
pregnant  women  and  the  elderly,  and 
just  about  every  needy  group  and  com- 
munity in  this  country. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  sense  of  decency  and  some 
sense  of  balance  about  what  we  are 
doing.  We  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  cut  this  a  meager  2  or  5  percent. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman. 

I  know,  I  hope,  that  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  cut  5  percent,  as  I  would, 
but  understands  2  percent  may  be  the 
only  thing  we  can  get  out  of  here. 
Many  people  said  where  would  we  cut? 
I  would  like  to  refer  them  to  yester- 
day's Record,  where  Hon.  Jamie  Whit- 
ten  did  an  excellent  Record  insert  on 
wasteful  defense  spending  to  a  tre- 
mendous sum. 

I  would  like  remind  the  Members 
that  on  August  22,  1980.  the  Republi- 
can study  group  documented  $34.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  waste. 


There  are  many  places  to  cut,  and 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  remember  standing  here  last  July  16, 
offering  an  amendment  I  thought  was 
a  reasonable  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  My 
amendment,  if  you  recall,  would  have 
directed  the  President  to  specify  to 
Congress  by  January  15,  1982,  $8  bil- 
lion worth  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
he  finds  in  that  Department  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  law  that  he  considers  necessary  to 
achieve  that  $8  billion. 

You  would  have  thought  I  was 
trying  to  outlaw  sliced  bread.  I  was  ac- 
cused of  simply  trying  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget  with  a  meat  ax,  sabo- 
taging our  military  readiness,  and 
tying  the  President's  hands  on  budget- 
ary matters.  For  these  crimes,  my 
amendment  lost  142  to  276. 

But  remember  I  was  not  without 
substantiation  in  my  efforts.  I  hauled 
up  here  44  GAO  studies  which,  in  an 
18-month  period  (January  1979  to  July 
1980)  found  $16  billion  worth  of  waste 
in  DOD.  These  reports  ranged  from 
weapon  procurement  to  personnel 
management.  In  addition,  the  Republi- 
can study  group,  on  August  22,  1980, 
released  a  report  listing  $34.5  billion  in 
Government  waste,  $16  billion  from 
DOD. 

The  boil  of  prodigal  defense  spend- 
ing has  not  disappeared  since  then 
either.  On  November  17,  Hon.  Jamie 
Written  remarked  on  a  study  present- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
waste  found  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment policies. 

The  small  but  hardy  band  of  Mem- 
bers who  spoke  for  my  amendment 
knew  they  were  right.  Those  who 
voted  against  my  amendment  then  I 
think  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  This  time.  I  hope  they  over- 
come their  shyness  to  stand  up  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

D  2010 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber in  this  discussion  that  if  we  under- 
take to  cut  defense  where  nobody  can 
say  where  exactly  to  cut.  that  the 
basic  factor  involving  the  defense 
budget  of  1982  is  the  shape  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  that  we  face.  We  are  $240 
billion  behind  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause over  the  last  10  years,  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  has  said.  Congress  has  been  cut- 
ting every  single  defense  budget.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  can  establish 
any  type  of  credibility  in  our  deterrent 
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capability  and  have  any  impact  on 
arms  limitations  agreements,  is  for  us 
to  match  the  Soviet  Union  in  military 
capability  and  get  ourselves  back  to  a 
position  of  equality  and  parity. 

Every  1  percent,  every  2  percent, 
every  nickel  or  dime,  in  fact,  that  we 
take  out  of  the  President's  defense 
budget  is  weakening  our  ability  to 
match  the  Soviet  Union  and  thereby 
to  deter  them  from  further  aggressive 
actions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from'  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  how  much  is  in  this  bill 
for  public  relations.  We  have  heard 
$100  million  I  am  told  there  is  $102 
million  in  this  bill  for  military  bands.  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  threat  the  Rus- 
sians bands  will  be  to  this  country  and 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  com- 
pete and  make  sure  they  do  not  get 
ahead  of  us  in  the  number  of  bands 
that  they  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  that  kind 
of  expenditure  at  a  time  when  we  are 
cutting  food  stamps,  cutting  school 
lunches,  cutting  aid  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  it  is  almost  obscene.  I 
certainly  think  a  2-percent  cut  or 
something  on  that  order  is  the  least 
we  can  do  to  force  the  Pentagon  to 
practice  a  little  austerity  in  its  own 
house. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Eckart). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  we  all  realize  what  we  are 
talking  about  on  this  amendment— 2 
cents  out  of  every  budget  dollar.  That 
is  sJl.  And  we  do  this  at  a  time  when 
we  are  a-sking  all  other  Americans  to 
sacrifice  as  well.  I  think  what  we  are 
seeing  is  the  same  thing  going  on  in 
the  Department  of  Defense— filet 
mignon  lunches  for  our  generals  at  $2; 
military  bands  traveling  which  cost 
millions:  military  bowling  teams  trav- 
eling around  the  world;  chauffeured 
limousines  for  every  general;  lieuten- 
ants opening  doors  for  majors,  majors 
opening  doors  for  colonels,  and  colo- 
nels holding  doors  for  generals. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  we  cannot 
save  2  cents  out  of  every  defense 
dollar? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  are 
really  serious  about  what  we  are 
doing,  we  will  realize  that  a  cost-effec- 
tive defense  really  strengthens  our  de- 
fense in  the  long  run.  by  delivering 
Systems  at  the  lowest  expense  to  our 
taxpayers. 

The  test  of  our  defense  system 
should  not  be  how  much  money  we 
can  cram  down  the  throats  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

Two  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is  not 
much  to  ask. 

I  support  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
sympathy  for  this  amendment  except 
that  I  worry  about  one  of  the  other 
implications  of  it.  This  committee  has 
made  some  important  add-ons  for 
items  such  as  diesel  submarines.  AV-8- 
B-plus.  which  is  a  V/STOL  fighter,  re- 
motely piloted  vehicles,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  advanced  technology 
bomber. 

My  concern  with  this  amendment  is 
that  if  we  give  the  Pentagon  the  right 
to  make  the  cuts,  they  are  going  to  cut 
out  the  very  things  the  committees 
have  added  to  the  budget  that  makes 
some  sense  from  a  military  reform 
viewpoint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  the  two  amendments.  I 
know  2  percent  or  5  percent  does  not 
sound  like  much  on  a  $196  billion  ap- 
propriations bill,  but  I  have  figured  up 
here  that  on  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  we  do  not  have  much  money 
in  this  bill,  but  taking  2-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  National  Guard  funds 
would  reduce  50  trucks  going  to  the 
National  Guard,  1  helicopter,  5  per- 
sonnel carriers.  We  did  not  have  under 
this  bill  but  eight  helicopters,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  make  sense  to  take 
this  type  of  approach.  It  does  hurt  the 
small  units  that  are  trying  to  get  some 
equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House,  we  are  talking 
not  just  about  fiscal  year  1982.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  testified  before  the 
Budget  Committee  that  we  are  in  a 
balloon  process,  and  in  1985  and  1986. 
those  fiscal  years,  that  balloon  will  be 
upon  us. 

It  is  in  the  security  interests  of  this 
country  that  we  deflate  that  balloon 
just  a  little  bit  right  now. 

One  other  point  I  would  make:  We 
did  not  have  an  inflation  after  the 
Korean  war  because  the  President  at 
that  time,  Harry  Truman,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  said,  "We  are  going 
to  have  to  increase  taxes  to  pay  for  it." 

The  Vietnam  war  we  increased  from 
65  to  70,  the  expenditure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Schroeder 
amendment,  the  Moffett  amendment, 
and  in  support  of  the  Roukema 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  more  care- 
fully crafted. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  we  supported  the 
Latter  budget  on  May  6.  The  outlays 


for  defense  in  that  bill  were  $188  bil- 
lion. The  appropriation  bill  takes  it  up 
to  $198  billion.  Do  not  tell  me  that 
there  has  not  been  an  adequate  in- 
crease to  cover  the  support  that  most 
of  us  give  to  the  B-1  bomber  and  other 
weapon  systems.  It  does. 

I  have  great  confidence  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Cap  Weinberger  will 
make  the  proper  judgments  on  this 
issue  of  the  2-percent  reduction  there- 
fore I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
because  I  think  it  is  well  crafted.  It 
does  not  eliminate  or  reduce  the  B-1 
bomber  or  the  MX  missile  program. 
Those  remain  in  place,  and  I  believe  it 
is  properly  crafted.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  substitute 
amendment  by  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White). 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
carefully  finding  where  the  waste  in 
government  has  been.  We  are  little  by 
little  doing  this.  We  find  that  they  are 
ingrained  in  many  aspects  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  to  make  across- 
the-board  cuts  will  do  some  real  injus- 
tice and  danger  and  damage  to  essen- 
tial programs. 

On  the  conference  committee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  we  tried  to 
effectuate  savings,  which  we  did  do. 
but  it  is  very  difficult.  If  we  have 
across-the-board  cuts  in  this  appro- 
priations bill  Members  are  going  to  see 
essential  programs  which  are  trying  to 
cope  with  the  growing  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  fall  by  the  wayside,  and 
will  not  be  effective  enough  to  respond 
to  any  threat. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Roukema  substitute. 
I  think  this  body  should  reject  the 
Shroeder  amendment.  At  5  percent,  it 
is  Draconian.  I  think  the  Moffett 
amendment  should  also  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  a  deeper,  less  flexible  cut 
than  that  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

All  of  us  are  frustrated  by  the  size  of 
the  defense  budget,  but  most  of  us  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
strong  defense  posture  we  support.  In 
my  personal  ambivalence,  I  am  seeking 
a  way  to  warn  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  unless  it  demonstrates  a 
real  commitment  to  reduce  wasteful, 
unnecessary  spending  it  will  lose  the 
strong  coalition  that  now  supports  the 
strengthening  of  our  defense. 

I  believe  the  Roukema  substitute 
will  save  the  taxpayers  a  few  dollars 
and  the  Defense  Department  some 
long-term  grief,  although  I  note  in 
conclusion  that  the  Senate  bill  wiU  be 
billions  of  dollars  over  the  House  ver- 
sion so  I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
size  of  the  final  appropriations.* 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

YOXTNG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  refugee  from  the  dungeon 
downstairs  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  substitute  amendment, 
but  I  was  going  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  if  he  wanted  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  very  much  appreciate 
it,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  so  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  RonKEUA). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  Members  careful  attention 
and  support  for  this  amendment. 
Surely  there  is  no  one  who  can  credi- 
bly claim  that  $1.65  billion  out  of  this 
total  increase  is  going  to  seriously  or 
in  any  way  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity position.  In  my  opinion,  when 
we  are  facing  a  budget  deficit  of  over 
$60  billion,  we  must  have  cost-effective 
management,  and  that  includes  the 
Defense  Department.  There  should  be 
no  sacred  cows  in  this  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

(Mr.  MOFFETT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
great  to  have  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  for  the  idea  of  a  2-percent  cut, 
even  though  he  would  prefer  the  Re- 
publican version. 

Second,  with  regard  to  Mr.  White, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  that  sup- 
ported, strongly  supported,  the 
amendment  not  that  long  ago— I  guess 
about  a  year  ago— of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  to  strengthen 
our  Armed  Forces.  So,  I  do  not  think 
an  across-the-board  cut  is  going  to 
harm  that  in  any  way. 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  only  cabinet  officer  Stockman  did  not 
challenge  was,  of  course,  the  secretary  of 
defense.  In  the  frantic  preparation  of  the 
Reagan  budget  message,  delivered  in  broad 
outline  to  Congress  on  February  18,  the 
OMB  review  officers  did  not  gtlve  even  their 
usual  scrutiny  to  the  new  budget  projec- 
tions from  Defense. 

So  why  are  we  worshiping  OMB? 
Why  are  we  bowing  down  in  homage 
to  their  figures  which  they  admit  were 
not  that  carefully  scrutinized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MoFTETT)  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

PARLIAMEMTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  we  are  at  that  juncture 


where  pending  is  the  Schroeder 
amendment  to  cut  5  percent  across  the 
board,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MorrETT)  to  cut  2  percent  across  the 
board,  and  a  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema)  to  modify  the 
2-i>ercent  cut? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  true  also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  on  the  order  of  votes, 
the  first  vote  would  be  on  the  Moff ett 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  regardless  of 
whether  that  amendment  is  voted  up 
or  down,  the  next  vote  will  occur  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Roukema )? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
parliamentarily,  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  clarify  the  situation  because 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments 
and  substitutes  pending  and  I  wanted 
to  expedite  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    MOFFETT.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  140,  noes 
256,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  318] 
AYES— 140 


Addabbo 

F^kart 

Leach 

AlbosU 

Edxar 

Lehman 

Anderson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leland 

Applegate 

Ertel 

Levitas 

Aspin 

Evans  (IN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Atkinson 

FuceU 

Lujan 

AuCoin 

Pcrr&ro 

Lundine 

Benjamin 

Ftthlan 

Markey 

Bl««gi 

Foglietu 

Martin  (IL) 

Binxham 

Ford  (MI) 

Mavroules 

Blanchard 

Ford(TN) 

MasoU 

Boland 

Prank 

McEwen 

Bonior 

Frost 

McHugh 

Bonker 

Gejdenson 

McKinney 

Brodhead 

Goodling 

Mikulski 

Brown  (CA) 

Oore 

Miller  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Gray 

MlUer  (OH) 

Burton.  PhilUp 

Green 

Minish 

Clay 

Guarini 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Coelho 

Hall  (OH) 

Moffett 

Collins  (ID 

Hamilton 

Mottl 

Conyers 

Harkin 

Nowak 

Coyne.  William 

Hawkins 

O'Brien 

Crockett 

Heckler 

Dakar 

D' Amours 

Heftel 

Oberstar 

Danlelson 

Hoyer 

Ottinger 

Daschle 

Hughes 

Pease 

de  la  Garza 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Dellums 

Jeffords 

Petri 

Dingell 

Kastenmeier 

Pursell 

Downey 

KUdee 

RahaU 

Dwyer 

Kogovsek 

Rallsback 

Early 

LaFalce 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Schumer 

Synar 

Richmond 

Selberllng 

Traxler 

Rodino 

Sensenbrenner 

Vento 

Roe 

Shannon 

Volkmer 

Rose 

Sharp 

Walgren 

Rostenkowskl 

Simon 

Washington 

Roybal 

Smith  (NE) 

Waxman 

Russo 

Snyder 

Weaver 

Sabo 

Solarz 

Weiss 

Santlni 

St  Germain 

WUliams  (MT) 

Savage 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Wyden 

Schneider 

Studds 

Yates 

Schroeder 

Swift 
NOES-256 

Akaka 

Fields 

McDade 

Annunzio 

Findley 

McGrath 

Anthony 

Fish 

Mica 

Archer 

Fllppo 

Michel 

Ashtmiok 

Foley 

MineU 

Badham 

Fountain 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Bafalls 

Fowler 

Molinari 

Bailey  (MO) 

Frenzel 

MoUohan 

BaUey  (PA) 

Puqua 

Montgomery 

Barnard 

Oaydos 

Moore 

Barnes 

Gephardt 

Moorhead 

Beard 

Gibbons 

Morrison 

Benedict 

Oilman 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Bereuter 

Ginn 

Myers 

BevlU 

Olickman 

Napier 

BUley 

Gorasalei 

Natcher 

Boggs 

Gradison 

NelUgan 

Boner 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Bouquard 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Bowen 

Gundenon 

Obey 

Brinkley 

Hall,  Ralph 

Oxley 

Brooks 

Hall,  Sam 

PanetU 

Broomfield 

Hammerschmldt  Parris 

Brown  (OH) 

Hance 

Pashayan 

BroyhiU 

Hansen  (ID) 

Patman 

Burgener 

Hansen  (OT) 

Peyser 

BuUer 

Hartnett 

Pickle 

Byron 

Hatcher 

Porter 

CampbeU 

Hefner 

Price 

Carman 

Hendon 

QuUlen 

Carney 

Hertel 

Regula 

Chappell 

Hightower 

Rinaldo 

Chappie 

HUer 

Rltter 

Cheney 

Hillls 

Roberts  (KS) 

Clausen 

Holland 

Roberts  (SD) 

CUnger 

HoUenbeck 

Robinson 

Coate 

Holt 

Roemer 

Coleman 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Collins  (TX) 

Horton 

Roth 

Conable 

Howard 

Roukema 

Conte 

Hubbvd 

Rouaselot 

Corcoran 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

Coughlin 

Hunter 

Sawyer 

Courter 

Hutto 

Schulze 

Coyne,  James 

Hyde 

Shamansky 

Craig 

Ireland 

Shaw 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jeffries 

Shelby 

Oane.  Philip 

Jenkins 

Shumway 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jones  (OK) 

Shuster 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Jones  (TN) 

Siljander 

Dannemeyer 

Kazen 

Skeen 

Daub 

Kemp 

Skelton 

Davis 

Kin(lnes8 

Smith  (AL) 

Deckard 

Kramer 

Smith  (lA) 

DeNardis 

Lagomarsino 

Smith  (NJ) 

Derrick 

Lantos 

Smith  (OR) 

Derwinski 

LatU 

Smith  (PA) 

Dickinson 

Leath 

Snowe 

Dirks 

LeBoutilller 

Solomon 

Dougherty 

Lee 

Spence 

Dowdy 

Lent 

Stangeland 

Dreler 

Lewis 

Stanton 

Dunn 

Livingston 

Staton 

Dyson 

Loemer 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (AL) 

Long  (LA) 

Stratton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Long(MD) 

Stump 

Emerson 

Lott 

Tauke 

Emery 

Lowery  (CA) 

Tauzln 

English 

Luken 

Taylor 

Erdahl 

Lungren 

Thomas 

Elrlenbom 

Marks 

Trible 

Evans  (DE) 

Marlenee 

UdaU 

Evans  (GA) 

Marriott 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans (lA) 

Martin  (NO 

Walker 

Pary 

Matsui 

Wampler 

Fazio 

McClory 

Watkins 

Fen  wick 

McCollum 

Weber  (MN) 

Fiedler 

McCurdy 

Weber  (OH) 
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White 

Winn 

Young  (AK) 

Whltehurst 

Wlrth 

Young  (PL) 

Whitley 

WoU 

Young  (MO) 

Whlttaker 

Wortley 

Zablocki 

Whitten 

Wright 

Zeferetti 

Williams  (OH) 

Wylie 

Wilson 

Yatron 

NOT  VOTING- 

-37 

Alexander 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Andrews 

Dymally 

McDonald 

BedeU 

Plorio 

Moakley 

Bellenson 

Forsythe 

Neal 

Bethune 

Garcia 

Patterson 

BoUlng 

Goldwater 

Paul 

Breaux 

Orlsham 

^  Pepper 

Burton.  John 

Hagedom 

Pritchard 

Chlsholm 

Johnston 

Reuss 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Rhodes 

Donnelly 

Bfadigan 

Rosenthal 

Dorgan 

Msrtin  (NY) 

Doman 

Mattox 

D  2030 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux 
against. 

Mr.  Cjarcia  for,  with  lii.  Doman  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Hagedom 
against. 

Mr.  Paul  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Pritchard  for,  with  Mr.  Madigan 
against. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  and  Mr.  BENNETT 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  PETRI  and  Mr.  O'BRIEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMKIfTART  IHQUIRIXS 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry- 
Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  is:  Is  it  correct 
that  what  we  are  now  voting  on  is  ex- 
actly the  same  amendment  plus  repair 
parts  and  ammunition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  not  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  My  understanding 
is  the  amendment  is  exactly  the  same 
wording  except  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  just  opposed  this 
amendment,  has  added  repair  parts 
and  ammunition.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Is  it  the  case  that 
the  Roukema  amendment,  as  a  result 
of  the  vote  just  cast.  Is  being  offered 
against  the  Schroeder  amendment 
originally;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Roukema 
amendment  is  a  substitute. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  Roukema 
amendment  prevails,  there  will  be  no 
further  vote;  is  that  correct? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  There  would  be  a 
vote  on  the  amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry:  If  the  Roukema 
amendment  is  defeated,  then  the 
Schroeder  amendment  would  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  that  is  5  percent 
instead  of  2  percent;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  197,  noes 
202.  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  319] 
AYES-197 
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Findley 

Miller  (OH) 

AlbosU 

Pish 

Minish 

Anderson 

Fithian 

tCitcbeU  (MD) 

Applegate 

FogUetU 

Moffett 

Aspin 

Fy)ley 

Mottl 

Atkinson 

Ford(Ba) 

Mun>hy 

AuCoin 

Pord(TN) 

Nowak 

Benedict 

Frank 

O'Brien 

Benjamin 

Frenzel 

Oakar 

Bereuter 

Frost 

Oberrtar 

Bingham 

Gilman 

Ottinger 

Blanchard 

Gingrich 

Panetta 

Boland 

Glickman 

Pease 

Bonior 

Goodling 

Perkins 

Bonker 

Gore 

Petri 

Brodhead 

Gray 

Peyser 

Brooks 

Gre«i 

Pickle 

Broomfield 

Gregg 

PortCT 

Brown  (CA) 

Guarini 

PurseU 

Brown  (CO) 

Gunderson 

RahaU 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Reuss  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Mrs.  Cliisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux 
against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Forsythe  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Paul  for,  with  Mr.  Johnston  against. 

Mr.  Pritchard  for,  with  Mr.  Dxincan 
against. 

Messrs.  ARCHER,  RITTER,  and 
WALKER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  and  Mr. 
WAXMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 

OER). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  about  nine  amendments  at 
the  desk.  I  have  looked  at  those 
amendments.  The  committee  will  be 
accepting  at  least  six  or  seven  of  them. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  that  may 
be  slightly  controversial  and  subject  to 
some  slight  debate. 

I  would  therefore  believe  that  we 
can  finish  this  bill  tonight  and  not  be 
burdened  with  it  tomorrow  because  I 
know  full  well  if  we  come  in  tomorrow, 
we  will  be  using  a  whole  day  for  what 
can  be  completed  in  approximately 
half  an  hour  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  bUl  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  at  9:30  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  2100 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  first  those 
Members  who  have  amendments. 

AXENDIOatT  OrrERED  BT  KR.  STRATTON 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  788.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  transfer  any  article  of  mili- 
tary equipment  or  data  related  to  the  manu- 
facture of  such  equipment  to  a  foreign 
country  prior  to  the  approval  in  writing  of 
such  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary service  involved. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  On 
page  67,  after  line  20,  add  the  following  new 


subsection  to  section  788:  No  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
transfer  of  a  technical  data  package  from 
any  Government-owned  and  operated  de- 
fense plant  to  any  foreign  government,  nor 
for  assisting  any  such  government  in  pro- 
ducing any  defense  Item  currently  being 
manufactured  in  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment-owned, Government-operated  defense 
plant. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  protect 
America's  defense  mobilization  base  as 
a  result  of  unwise  Department  of  De- 
fense policies  which  permit  the  turn- 
ing over  of  important  and  highly  sen- 
sitive technical  data  packages  for 
weapons  currently  being  introduced  in 
U.S.  Government-owned  and  Govern- 
ment operated  defense  installations. 
For  example  at  the  Watervliet  Arse- 
nal, which  is  the  sole  facility  in  the 
United  States  for  producing  large  guns 
and  cannon  and  is  the  finest  cannon 
producing  facility  in  the  free  world. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  time 
the  Department  of  Defense  turns  over 
a  technical  data  package  for  these  big 
guns  to  a  foreign  government,  it  not 
only  enables  that  government  to 
produce  our  cannon  in  their  plant- 
thereby  cutting  down  the  number  of 
trained  personnel  employed  at  Wa- 
tervliet. 

Remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  de- 
fense mobilization  base  is  primarily 
made  up  of  a  cadre  of  highly  trained 
technical  personnel.  If  we  deny  them 
the  opportiuiity  to  work  on  cannon 
production,  we  will  find  ourselves 
unable  to  expand  our  trained  produc- 
tion base  in  time  of  war  or  emergency. 

At  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  for  exam- 
ple, over  50  percent  of  the  work  sched- 
uled in  fiscal  year  1983  will  result  from 
foreign  military  sales.  If  we  allow 
these  foreign  governments  to  build 
their  own  cannon,  with  our  technical 
data  packages,  and  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  our  trained  personnel, 
then  those  production  jobs  will  not  be 
available  in  our  arsenal,  and  their 
trained  personnel  will  be  laid  off. 

Even  more  disturbing,  many  of  these 
countries  may  end  up  producing  not 
only  for  their  own  very  limited  needs; 
they  may  also  go  into  the  business  of 
selling  these  tanks  to  third  countries, 
thereby  ever  more  seriously  reducing 
the  workload  and  the  necessary  train- 
ing opportunities  essential  to  main- 
taining our  defense  mobilization  base. 

Congress  is  not  consulted  on  these 
transfers,  and  most  people  are  un- 
aware of  the  skills  and  the  job  oppor- 
tunities we  are  losing  as  a  result  of 
these  uncontrolled  and  uiweported 
transfers. 

My  amendment  will  bring  this  prac- 
tice to  an  end.  Money  is  expended 
every  time  a  data  package  is  trans- 
ferred, and  often  considerable  use  of 
the  services  of  Federal  employees,  as 
well  as  travel  is  involved.  Under  this 
amendment  such  actions  will  have  to 
cease. 


Let  us  protect  our  defense  mobiliza- 
tion base.  Heaven  knows  we  barely 
have  an  adequate  base  in  most  areas. 
But  we  must  not  allow  ill-advised  and 
ill-considered  actions  to  erode  those 
cases  where  very  capable  mobilization 
bases  do  exist,  as  is  the  case  at  Wa- 
tervliet Arsenal. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  directly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  section  788  of  page  67  of 
the  bill,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  amendment  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. We  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMEIIT  OmSRED  BT  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bUl  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sbc.  777.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  the  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who,  on  or  after  January  1. 
1982,  becomes  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay,  in  an  amoimt  that  is  greater  than  94.8 
percent  of  the  amount  to  which  that 
member  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  On 
page  64,  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  section 
777. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  cosponsoring,  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  would  delete  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill  section  777.  This  sec- 
tion would  reduce  the  retired  pay  for 
service  members  retiring  on  or  after 
the  first  of  next  year  by  5.2  percent. 

The  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  indicates  that  no  savings 
were  included  in  the  bill  as  a  result  of 
this  provision.  But  let  me  assure  you 
that  the  costs  of  this  provision  could 
be  substantial.  The  costs  arise  primari- 
ly in  the  direct  and  immediate  loss  of 
senior,  experienced  personnel  and  in 
the  indirect  and  longer  range  loss  of 
mid  career  highly  trained  personnel. 

In  the  first  category  are  those  serv- 
ice members  who  are  retirement  eligi- 
ble. They  have  over  20  years  of  serv- 
ice; they  possess  decades  of  accumula- 
tive experience;  and.  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, they  influence  their  subor- 
dinates to  serve  for  a  military  career. 
Let  us  look  at  this  first  category  in 
more  detail. 

Some  of  these  service  members  can 
put  in  their  retirement  papers  and 
retire  before  January  1.  1982.  For 
some,  there  will  be  a  strong  incentive 
to  do  this.  Tliese  are  the  same  individ- 
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ualB  who  have  served  during  the 
recent  period  of  benign  neglect  and 
erosion  of  benefits  felt  by  military  per- 
sonnel. They  will  conclude  that  this  is 
one  more  erosion  of  benefits  and  say 
"Enough." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  individuals 
will  not  be  able  to  retire  on  such  short 
notice.  These  individuals,  after  having 
served  a  full  career  in  the  military, 
could  very  well  have  extended  beyond 
their  desired  retirement,  date  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government.  For 
example,  over  150  chief  master  ser- 
geants in  the  Air  Force  are  currently 
serving  beyond  30  years  of  service. 
This  is  a  highly  select  group.  Most 
chief  master  sergeants  are  required  to 
retire  upon  completing  30  years  of 
service.  Over  60  of  these  individuals 
are  in  the  critical  field  of  aircraft 
maintenance  management.  The  provi- 
sion in  the  appropriation  biU  would 
reduce  the  retired  pay  of  individuals 
retiring  after  January  1  by  5.2  percent. 
They  will  have  had  their  retired  pay 
arbitrarily  cut  because  they  had  the 
special  skills  and  unique  backgrounds 
needed  by  the  Air  Force,  and  they  vol- 
unteered to  remain  in  the  Air  Force 
beyond  30  years  of  service.  Not  much 
of  a  reward. 

Some  individuals  may  remain  on 
active  duty  longer  than  they  originally 
desired  because  of  the  appropriation 
bill.  But  how  will  they  convey  their 
feelings  to  the  midcareer  officers  and 
NCO's  whom  they  supervise.  These 
senior  leaders  are  role  models,  looked 
up  to  by  their  subordinates;  and  if 
these  highly  skilled  and  experienced 
individuals  do  not  convey  a  feeling  of 
dismay  and  hostility,  certainly  their 
subordinates  will  observe  how  the 
Congress  has  treated  these  respected 
individuals  and  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. 

The  other  category  that  wlU  be  af- 
fected by  the  provision  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  are  those  individuals  not 
yet  eligible  to  retire:  Midcareer  per- 
sonnel who  are  in  the  process  of 
making  decisions  to  remain  in  the  mili- 
tary or  to  seek  employment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Throughout  their  career 
they  have  seen  and  heard  on  numer- 
ous occasions  of  piecemeal  actions  af- 
fecting the  military  retirement  system. 
This  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  reinforce  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  security  of  future 
military  benefits  and  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  their  career  decisions. 

These  costs  are  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  quantify  in  dollars;  but  I 
think,  based  simply  on  the  number  of 
calls  our  offices  have  received  over  the 
last  several  days  regarding  this  provi- 
sion, that  the  cost  is  high.  Yet  there  is 
no  savings  attributable  to  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Appropriations  Committee 
argues  that  the  5.2  percent  portion  of 
the  pay  increase  effective  this  October 
was  a  catchup  increase  and  should  not 


be  reflected  in  the  retired  pay  of  those 
who  retire  after  January  1.  Let  me 
remind  the  Members  that  the  catchup 
raise  is  just  that:  An  increase  to  reflect 
the  fact  that  military  pay  has  been  un- 
derstated since  1975.  This  is  not  a 
windfall.  Members  on  active  duty  since 
1975  have  not  received  pay  at  the 
levels  they  should  have.  And  now  the 
Appropriations  Committee  wants  to 
preclude  them  from  including  this  in- 
crease in  their  retired  pay.  I  see  no 
justice  in  this  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  piecemeal  legislation 
to  change  military  retired  pay  and 
other  military  benefits  has  always  cost 
more  than  it  has  pretended  to  save. 
This  is  another  case  in  point.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  my  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  section  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  that  would  impose  an 
arbitrary  5.2  percent  reduction  in  re- 
tired pay  of  futuire  retirees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  on 
the  list  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill  the  provision  that 
would  require  service  members  who 
retire  after  January  1.  1982.  to  incur 
an  arbitrary  reduction  of  5.2  percent 
in  retired  pay. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  provi- 
sion Is  even  suggested  at  this  time 
when  recent  positive  action  in  the 
compensation  arena  has  shown  such 
favorable  results.  The  effect  will  be 
decidedly  negative,  and  the  provision 
will  cost  considerably  more  than  any 
perceived  savings. 

I  find  it  quite  difficult  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  proposing  this  provi- 
sion. Just  2  months  ago  we  were  en- 
gaged in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  to  the  appropriate  levels  of 
military  pay.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  at  that  time,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  pay  bill  that  would 
have  provided  increases  of  up  to  22 
percent  to  certain  senior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. They  believed  these  increases 
were  necessary  to  retain  the  talented 
and  experienced  personnel  needed  to 
support  our  Armed  Forces.  They  lost 
that  amendment,  and  the  conference 
report  on  the  pay  bill  provided  in- 
creases for  these  senior  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  up  to  17  percent.  Thus,  com- 
pared to  the  original  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  pay  raise, 
the  final  pay  increase  already  reflect- 
ed a  5-percent  reduction.  That  5-per- 
cent reduction,  of  course,  will  be  re- 
flected in  retired  pay.  Yet  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  now  proposing 
an  additional  5.2  percent  reduction— 
below  what  they  originally  recom- 
mended. 


I  am  also  unclear  as  to  why  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  apparent- 
ly fallen  off  its  objective  of  retaining 
senior  experienced  personnel.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  appropriation  bUl  pro- 
vides a  strong  incentive  for  retirement- 
eligible  members  to  retire  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  These  are  the  most  experienced 
and  most  highly  trained  of  any  of  our 
personnel.  And  for  those  who  do  not 
have  20  years  of  service  or  who  be- 
cause of  the  needs  of  the  service  can 
not  retire,  the  arbitrary  cuts  imposed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
only  generate  uncertainty  in  their 
minds  as  to  how  much  faith  they  can 
have  in  the  future  in  promised  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Several  years  ago  the  Congress 
adopted  the  so-called  Tower  amend- 
ment. As  the  members  recall,  the 
Tower  amendment  guaranteed  that  an 
individual  service  member  would  not 
be  financially  penalized  by  his  choice 
to  remain  on  active  duty  if  he  is  retire- 
ment eligible.  In  other  words,  a  service 
member  is  guaranteed  as  much  retired 
pay  whenever  he  elects  to  retire  as  he 
would  have  been  eligible  to  receive  if 
he  retired  earlier  in  his  career  and  re- 
ceived retired  pay  and  COLA  adjust- 
ments from  that  time.  The  arbitrary 
5.2-percent  reduction  will  result  in 
many  service  members  receiving  less 
retired  pay  because  they  elected  to 
stay  on  active  duty  longer  than  they 
needed  to.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
cases  they  will  be  penalized  because 
they  are  required  to  retire  from  active 
duty  after  the  first  of  the  year  because 
of  nonselection  for  promotion  or  be- 
cause of  disability.  How  will  service 
members  in  the  middle  of  their  career 
view  these  guarantees? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  delete  this 
provision,  and  I  urge  all  members  to 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Nichols  which 
would  delete  section  777  of  the  defense 
appropriations  bill,  which  reduces 
military  retirement  pay.  Last  month, 
the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  into  law,  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1981.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  was  to  correct  an  unfair  and 
precarious  situation  by  giving  military 
personnel  a  well-deserved  pay  in- 
crease. There  was  much  discussion  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  on  the  fi- 
nancial hardships  which  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  have  been  re- 
quired to  endure.  The  common  theme 
which  ran  through  committee  and 
floor  debate  was  that  military  pay  had 
been  neglected  for  too  many  years. 
Military  basic  pay  has  been  so  inad- 
equate that  we  have  heard  stories 
about  how  American  military  famUies 
must  depend  on  food  stamps  in  order 
to  survive.  This  coupled  with  the  in- 
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stability  caused  by  frequent  moves  and 
other  facets  of  military  life  has  made 
the  armed  services  even  less  attractive. 
The  highly  trained,  skilled,  personnel 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices, have  not  been  making  the  mili- 
tary a  career.  In  fact,  they  have  been 
leaving  in  droves  because  pay  in  the 
military  has  fallen  far  behind  the  rate 
of  pay  in  the  private  sector.  This  situa- 
tion has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
military  preparedness  and  has  endan- 
gered our  national  security. 

I  feel  that  passage  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  adequately  addressed 
this  serious  problem,  but  sections  775 
and  777  of  the  DOD  appropriations 
bill  again  present  another  financial 
problem  for  military  personnel. 

Sections  775  and  777  would  limit  re- 
tired pay  to  94.8  percent  of  the 
amount  that  a  retiree  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  to  receive  and  would  elimi- 
nate the  6-month  rounding  provision 
in  current  law.  This  provision  is  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  faith  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  1975,  the  Tower 
amendment  was  enacted  to  insure  that 
military  people  would  receive  no  less 
retired  pay  from  continued  active  serv- 
ice than  they  would  have  received  had 
they  retired  at  an  earlier  date  after  at- 
taining retirement  eligibility.  The  pro- 
posal contained  in  H.R.  4995  would 
break  the  commitment  made  by  the 
Tower  amendment  because  thousands 
of  individuals  who  continued  faithful 
military  service  would  suffer  a  loss  in 
retired  pay. 

Younger  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel that  are  facing  career  decisions 
will  view  this  appropriations  bill  as 
weakening  the  retirement  system  and 
opening  the  door  for  future  cuts.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  our  armed 
services  are  suffering  from  severe 
shortages  of  skilled  officers  and  enlist- 
ed persoimel  in  critical  combat  and 
operational  positions.  Those  individ- 
uals with  skills  in  great  demand  in  the 
private  sector  would  be  encouraged  to 
leave  the  military.  This  would  affect 
great  nimibers  of  military  people  who 
work  in  the  fields  of  aerospace,  elec- 
tronics, aviation,  and  computers. 

The  provisions  of  section  777  would 
also  apply  to  our  Reserve  Forces.  This 
would  make  it  even  more  difficult  to 
recruit  and  retain  qualified  Guard  and 
Reserve  units. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  reasons 
why  this  language  should  be  deleted 
from  the  appropriations  bill  and  I 
have  only  mentioned  a  few  of  them.  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  Mr.  Nichols* 
amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  its  acceptance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPrERED  BY  MR.  WEBER  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  778.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  the  pay  of  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  based  upon  their 
employment  as  technicians  and  their  per- 
formance of  duty  as  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  available  to  pay  such  technicians  a  com- 
bined compensation  in  excess  of  the  rate 
payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio:  Page  64,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  17  (and  redesignate 
succeeding  sections  accordingly). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Davis 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  we  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
we  are  signing  a  notice  of  discharge  to 
about  1,100  of  the  best  people  we  have 
in  the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard.  The  people  are  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  most  qualified  technicians 
in  these  units,  the  very  men  and 
women  we  are  having  so  much  trouble 
retaining.  This  biU  contains  an  unfair 
and  discriminatory  pay  ceiling.  It  caps 
the  pay  of  all  members  of  the  Reserve 
and  the  National  Guard  if  they  are 
also  employed  by  these  units  as  civil- 
ian technicians. 

This  bill  says  that  if  Mr.  A  and  Mr. 
B  are  both  serving  as  weekend  war- 
riors, as  we  want  them  to,  in  the 
Guard  and  Mr.  A  is  a  technician  who 
work  during  the  week  as  a  civilian 
technician  in  a  Guard  unit  while  Mr. 
B  works  in  some  other  job,  then  Mr.  A 
and  Mr.  B  are  not  paid  the  same 
amount  for  their  work  on  Guard  duty 
because  Mr.  A's  pay  is  going  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a  pay  celling.  That  is  not  right. 
What  is  right  is  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

These  people  are  aU  working  two 
jobs.  They  are  being  paid  for  services 
performed  during  the  week  as  techni- 
cians and  they  ought  to  be  paid  full 
value  for  the  services  performed  as 
weekend  warriors  in  the  Reserve  or 
the  National  Guard. 

Unless  we  amend  this  bill  by  striking 
out  the  pay  cap,  we  will  make  it 
harder  and  harder  for  our  Reserve  and 
our  Guard  units  to  meet  their  man- 
power requirements.  We  wiU  also 
make  it  harder  for  our  Reserves  to 
retain  experienced  technicians  in  the 
Reserve  and  in  the  Guard. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  these  techni- 
cians should  not  be  covered  by  the  pay 
cap  that  covers  everyone  else.  There  is 
no  shortage  in  these  technicians. 
There  are  people  waiting  for  the  jobs. 

As  far  as  the  matter  of  holding  two 
jobs  goes,  they  cannot  be  a  weekend 
warrior  unless  they  are  a  technician. 
The  two  jobs  go  together.  The  amend- 
ment would  allow  technicians,  if  we 
accept  this  amendment,  to  continue  to 


make  more  than  the  highest  ranking 
generals  and  senior  civilians. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  briefly  that 
what  we  are  doing,  no  other  Federal 
employees  have  this  restriction  on 
them  and  certainly  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  for  the  technicians  in  the  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  to  be  penalized. 

I  would  support  the  amendment. 

a  2110 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio)  there  were— ayes  55,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DUNN 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dunn:  Page  68 
after  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  792.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  any  item  manufactured  in  a  foreign 
country  unless,  during  manufacture,  the  in- 
spection of  such  item  for  quality  assurance 
uses  the  same  standards  of  inspection 
during  manufacture  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Defense  if 
such  item  were  manufactured  domestically. 

Mr.  DUNN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  i}oint  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment  the  amendment  is  contrary 
to  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  which  provides 
that  no  amendment  changing  existing 
law  can  be  made  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  amendment  clearly  gives  the 
Secretary  additional  duties,  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  quality  assurance 
or  inspection  is  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  and,  there- 
fore, the  amendment  constitutes  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman, I  believe,  is  incorrect.  The  Sec- 
retary already  has  that  discretion.  We 
are  simply,  in  this  amendment,  trying 
to  make  certain  that  the  powers  that 
he  uses  for  national  companies  are  the 
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same  as  for  international  companies. 
He  already  has  that  power.  It  does  not 
change  his  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair 
reads  the  amendment,  there  is  clearly 
a  mandatory  authority  imposing  addi- 
tional duties  absent  any  showing  that 
existing  law  already  requires  such  in- 
spection of  items  produced  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ERTEL 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ertel:  Page 
68,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

Sec.  792.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  Department  or  Agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
sonal cook,  chauffeur,  or  personal  servants 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  Depart- 
ment of  Agency. 

Sec.  793.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  Department  or  Agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  procure  passen- 
ger automobiles  as  defined  In  15  U.S.C.  2001 
with  an  EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  av- 
erage of  less  that  22  miles  per  gallon.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  security  or  special 
mission  automobiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  E&xu.)  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ERTEX.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
strictly  the  same  amendment  offered 
on  other  appropriations  bills.  What  it 
does  is  provide  that  one  cannot  have  a 
personal  chef  or  chauffeur  or  any 
other  personal  servant  Which  is  used 
exclusively  for  one  person's  utilization. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  provides  that 
all  vehicles  other  than  special-use  ve- 
hicles or  security  vehicles  must  be 
rated  at  22  miles  per  gallon  EPA 
standards.  That  would  provide  an  up- 
grading of  the  vehicles  in  the  military. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
majority  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FORD  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  three  amendments,  and  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendments  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  769.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
pay  a  person  whose  pay  \s  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  903  of  title  20,  United 
States  Code  (section  5  of  Public  Law  8^91, 
as  amended),  any  increase  in  pay  as  the 
result  of  the  establishment  of  any  new  cate- 
gory of  pay  that  was  not  in  effect  prior  to 
the  school  year  1979-1980. 

Sec.  770.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  a  person 
whose  pay  is  determined  pursuant  to  section 
903  of  title  20,  United  States  Code  (section  5 
of  Public  Law  86-91,  as  amended),  any  in- 
crease in  basic  compensation  as  the  result  of 
adjustments  pursuant  to  section  903(c)  of 
title  20,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  excess  of  4.8 
percent  of  the  amount  such  person  was  enti- 
tled to  receive  for  the  school  year  1980- 
1981. 

Sec.  771.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  a  person 
whose  pay  is  determined  pursuant  to  section 
903  of  title  20,  United  States  Code  (section  5 
of  Public  Law  86-91,  as  amended),  any  in- 
crease in  pay  in  excess  of  4.8  percent  for  the 
months  of  Augtist  through  December  1981 
as  a  result  of  adjustments  in  pay  made 
thereafter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan:  On  page  61,  beginning  on  line  1 
and  continuing  through  line  7,  strike  section 
769  in  its  entirety  and  renumber  the  follow- 
ing sections  accordingly. 

On  page  61,  beginning  on  line  8  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  15,  strike  section  770  in 
its  entirety  and  renumber  the  following  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

On  page  61,  beginning  on  line  16,  strike 
section  771  in  its  entirety  and  renumber  the 
following  sections  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford)  for  1  minute  in  support  of 
his  amendments. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  offering  these  amendments 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Udall 
who  was  instrumental  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act. 

My  first  amendment  would  delete 
section  769  of  the  bill. 

Section  769  is  designed  to  overrule 
an  agreement  between  DODDS  and 
the  organizations  representing  teach- 
ers. This  agreement  was  to  establish  a 
new  pay  lane  for  DODE>S  teachers 
with  a  bachelor's  degree. 

As  many  Members  know,  many 
teachers  in  the  DODDS  system  are 
hired  overseas  either  as  local  hires  or 
as  dependents  of  military  persoxmel. 
In  addition,  because  of  the  high  cost 
of   travel   and   transportation,   many 


teachers  hired  in  the  United  States 
are  urged  to  stay  on.  Since  teachers  do 
stay  overseas,  many  are  at  the  maxi- 
mum for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

An  agreement  has  been  made  be- 
tween DODDS  and  the  organizations 
representing  teachers  to  create  a  new 
lane— promotion— for  those  willing  to 
go  back  to  school  and  improve  their 
capabilities  by  taking  some  additional 
courses. 

Section  769  undoes  this  incentive  in 
the  name  of  cutting  defense.  Believe  it 
or  not.  this  section  is  part  of  President 
Reagan's  plan  to  trim  the  Defense 
budget. 

Section  769  should  be  eliminated:  in- 
centive to  improve  the  readiness  of 
our  overseas  teachers  is  as  important 
as  an  incentive  to  improve  our  econo- 
my. The  children  of  our  servicemen 
will  benefit,  and  teachers  will  improve 
their  skills.  This  is  a  practice  well  es- 
tablished in  education:  we  should  not 
contemplate  such  a  false  economy. 

The  clause  affected  by  this  section 
simply  requires  DODDS  to  pay  teach- 
ers for  graduate  credits  above  a  B.A 
DODDS  has  contested  this  require 
ment;  grievances  have  been  filed  anc 
are  currently  at  an  arbitration  stage. 

If  section  769  is  enacted,  DODDS 
will  be  enabled  to  ignore  the  require- 
ments of  section  903,  title  20,  United 
States  Code  and  any  eventual  arbitra- 
tor's decision. 

My  remaining  two  amendments 
would  strike  sections  770  and  771 
which  deny  funds  to  pay  any  increase 
in  basic  compensation  of  overseas 
teachers  in  excess  of  4.8  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  these 
sections  is  to  change  substantive  provi- 
sions of  existing  law,  specifically. 
Public  Law  86-91,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act.  Under  the  act, 
the  rates  of  pay  for  DOD  teachers  are 
to  be  fixed  at  rates  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  range  of  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  simUar  positions  of  a 
comparable  level  of  duties  in  U.S. 
urban  school  jurisdictions  of  100,000 
or  more  population.  The  effect  of 
these  sections  is  to  supersede  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-91  by  impos- 
ing a  4.8-percent  limit  on  the  increase 
in  the  rates  of  pay  for  DOD  teachers. 

Under  the  Defense  Department 
Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Personnel 
Practices  Act,  the  teachers  are  entitled 
to  an  11-percent  pay  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  limiting  these  teach- 
ers to  a  4.8-percent  increase.  Their  pay 
is  fixed  under  an  entirely  different 
pay  system  than  other  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  survey  shows  that 
they  clearly  are  entitled  to  11  percent. 
Bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these 
teachers  are  dependents  of  military 
personnel  stationed  overseas  who  have 
been  granted  pay  increases  in  excess 
of  14  percent. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  these  teachers  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  support  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  overseas. 
They  deserve  to  be  compensated  at  a 
level  no  lower  than  that  of  teachers  in 
comparable  school  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  ^ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  gentleman  was  not  given 
proper  warning  when  we  opened  the 
bill  for  amendments  at  any  point,  and 
I  know  he  would  have  raised  a  point  of 
order  at  that  time,  which  would  have 
been  in  order.  So  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  ihese  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  are  very  sound  amendments.  I 
urge  support  of  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXNDIfKIlT  OrPKRKD  BY  MR.  POGLIETTA 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  B4r.  PocLirrrA:  On 
page  68.  after  line  15  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  7.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting to  performance  by  contractor  per- 
sonnel any  firefighting  functions  or  base-se- 
curity functions  that  are  currently  per- 
formed by  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Poglietta)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute  in  support  of 
his  amendment^ 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  would  create  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  the  contracting  out  of 
firefighting  and  security  services  at 
military  installations. 

I  rise  today  to  address  a  serious  issue 
which  must  be  of  concern  to  all  of  us: 
The  question  of  the  safety  and  securi- 
ty of  our  military  installations.  On 
every  base,  every  airfield,  every  ship- 
yard, we  have  millions,  if  not  billions 
of  dollars  invested  in  military  equip- 
ment. On  every  base,  we  have  tens,  to 
hundreds,  to  thousands  of  lives  that 
depend  for  their  safety  and  security 
on  the  services  of  base  firefighters  and 
base  security  personnel.  Those  people 
the  firefighters  and  security  guards, 
have  a  very  heavy  responsibility:  They 
have  to  insure  that  the  stuff  of  which 
America's  defense  is  made,  is  not  lost 
to  the  ravages  of  fire,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  theft  or  vandalism.  As  we 
debate  today  the  merits  of  spending  $1 
billion  here,  or  $500  million  there,  we 
would  do  well  to  ask  always:  What 
good  is  the  stuff  we  buy  with  this 


money  if  we  do  not  take  the  time  to 
make  sure  that  it  will  be  safeguarded 
from  fire  and  theft? 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  security,  and 
because  of  this,  it  has  an  obligation  to 
examine  the  situation  surrounding 
contracting  out  of  firefighters  and 
base  security.  I  ask  for  a  1-year  mora- 
torium to  allow  us  to  investigate  the 
information  that  has  been  presented 
to  me  and  to  many  of  colleagues.  This 
amendment  allows  us  the  time  to  do 
that. 

I  bring  this  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress because  there  are  many  prob- 
lems with  contracting  out  Federal  fire- 
fighters and  base  security.  For  exam- 
ple: Federal  firefighters  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike.  That  is  not  the 
case  with  contracted-out  employees. 
Many  of  you  have  military  installa- 
tions in  your  districts.  In  deciding  how 
to  vote.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  case 
of  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard  in 
California.  At  Hunters  Point,  the  ship- 
yard went  contract— and  the  contract 
employees  struck  the  base,  closing  it 
for  2  weeks.  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
is  a  threat  to  our  national  security.  I 
suggest  to  you  also  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  any  of  our  military  in- 
stallations closed  down  for  monetary 
reasons— the  whole  reason  that  con- 
tracting out  has  been  advocated  is  to 
save  money.  .  .  .  This  seems  a  back- 
handed way  to  go  about  achieving  that 
aim.  We  cannot  keep  our  bases  open  if 
we  do  not  have  fire  protection  services 
for  them.  But  we  can  ill  afford  to  close 
them. 

P^irther.  Federal  firefighters  do  not 
just  fight  fires— they  prevent  them. 
Contract  bidding  in  the  past  has  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  tremendous 
problems  in  establishing  Job  descrip- 
tions: contractors  seem  to  cost  less,  at 
least  partly  because  they  think  that 
they  are  being  hired  Just  to  fight  fires. 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  equipment  we 
house  on  our  bases  is  too  valuable  and 
too  expensive  to  have  firefighters 
around  to  put  out  a  blaze  on  an  F-18 
hangar  after  it  has  started— the  point, 
the  emphasis,  must  be  on  prevention. 
In  case  after  case,  contract  costs  have 
gone  up  as  the  Job  description  has  ex- 
panded. Federal  firefighters  work 
more  than  40  hours  a  week— without 
overtime.  Contracted  workers  are  not 
allowed  by  law  to  do  that.  When  they 
work  overtime,  they  get  time  and  a 
half. 

Federal  firefighters  supervise  the 
moving  of  nuclear  ordnance,  stand  by 
operations  for  nonaviation  activities, 
oversee  aircraft  landings  and  arresting 
gear,  and  more.  Before  we  let  con- 
tracts and  lost  the  in-house  services, 
we  must  see  that  contracts  are  let  with 
consistent  rules.  I  have  been  presented 
with  material  for  a  base  that  shows 
that,  if  arresting  gear  support  costs 
were  taken  into  account  in  contract 
bidding,  it  would  be  more  than  four 


times  as  expensive  to  contract  out  as  it 
would  be  to  keep  it  in-house.  And  yet 
those  costs  were  not  brought  in.  al- 
though those  duties  are  a  part  of  the 
Job  description  of  Federal  firefighters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  issues  in- 
volved here  go  on  and  on.  I  believe 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  pass  this 
amendment  and  give  ourselves  the 
time  that  we  must  have  to  review  this 
situation.  The  safety  and  security  of 
our  military  installations  is  far  too  im- 
portant an  issue  to  allow  to  fall  to 
pressure  from  any  source.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  or 
slow  the  progress  of  Government  if  it 
is  passed.  But  if  we  deny  ourselves  the 
opportunity  to  undertake  this  study,  it 
may  well  be  that  it  is  the  taxpayers 
who  lose  when  fire  takes  military 
equipment  that  could  have  been  saved 
by  better  qualified  or  more  experi- 
enced people.  Before  we  go  any  futher, 
let  us  make  that  determination.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment.  We 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pog- 
lietta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention in  my  congressional  district 
that  many  long-time  employees  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center 
and  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  North  Chicago  are  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  their  jobs  by  reason 
of  a  proposal  to  contract  out  the 
duties  which  they  now  perform. 

Services  relating  to  base  security, 
fire  protection  and  dietary  facilities 
now  operated  in-house  have  resulted 
in  a  high  level  of  proficiency  and  indi- 
vidual benefit  to  the  military  and  vet- 
eran personnel  at  these  Federal  facili- 
ties in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  all  of  the  information  upon 
which  relative  costs  of  such  services 
could  be  determined.  However,  from 
my  meetings  with  both  service  and  su- 
pervisory personnel,  I  am  convinced 
that  excellent  services  are  now  being 
rendered  by  career  civilian  personnel 
who  serve  imder  the  direction  of  the 
base  commander  or  the  hospital  direc- 
tor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  precip- 
itate dismissal  of  career  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  the  substitution  of  un- 
known persons  who  might  be  engaged 
by  some  outside  independent  contrac- 
tors would  be  a  mistake.  It  might  not 
lead  to  net  savings  and  it  could  indeed 
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result  in  elimination  of  vital  services 
to  which  our  military  and  veteran  citi- 
zens are  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  a  very 
modest  step  to  defer  any  such  con- 
tracting out  programs  for  a  period  of  1 
year,  such  as  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pog- 
lietta) would  accomplish.  I  am  going 
to  support  this  amendment  and  will 
hope  that  it  is  adopted. 

While  this  amendment  could  not 
reach  veterans  instituti6ns,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  comparable  amendment 
could  be  adopted  with  would  be  appli- 
cable to  them. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  contracting  out  of  firefighting 
and  security  duties  on  military  instal- 
lations is  a  shortsighted  and  irreversi- 
ble mistake.  Contracting  out  is  neither 
prudent  nor  cost  effective,  and  is  a 
matter  appropriate  for  detailed  con- 
gressional review. 

In  recent  years  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  the  target  of  consider- 
able pressure  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  contract  out 
services  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  Like  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  DOD  reacted  to  this  pressure 
in  a  hurried  and  indiscriminate 
manner.  Congress  recognized  this  in 
the  past,  and  imposed  a  variety  of  stat- 
utory restrictions  to  allow  for  a  more 
thorough  review  of  new  contracts  with 
the  private  sector.  Unfortunately,  Ex- 
ecutive pressure  has  intensified  in  the 
last  year,  and  imprudent  contracting 
out  is  a  major  problem  that  we  must 
face  today. 

One  part  of  this  problem  is  that  only 
short-term  costs  are  being  considered. 
OMB  guidelines  have  been  set  to  ap- 
prove contracting  out  if  an  immediate 
10-percent  savings  can  be  achieved. 
Important  considerations  such  as  the 
costs  of  new  supervisory  positions  and 
the  private  sector's  right  to  strike  are 
bfeing  ignored.  Up  to  4  percent  of  the 
10-percent  savings  has  been  used,  in 
some  recent  examples,  to  establish  ad- 
ditional administrative  and  superviso- 
ry personnel.  Striking  firefighters 
have  already  proven  their  ability  to 
use  up  the  remaining  6  percent  of  ini- 
tial savings. 

Even  more  important  is  that  con- 
tracting firefighters  and  security  per- 
sonnel can  endanger  the  smooth  oper- 
ations of  a  military  installation.  A 
strike  during  a  national  emergency 
could  prove  disastrous  at  a  military 
base  critical  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  Striking  firefighters  have  al- 
ready closed  a  naval  shipyard  for  over 
a  week.  Any  adverse  effect  on  our  mili- 
tary's mobilization  capability  should 
be  viewed  with  alarm. 


Perhaps  worst  of  all.  any  decision  to 
contract  out  is  irreversible.  When  a 
service  has  been  approved  for  private 
contracting,  it  can  never  be  brought 
back  in-house,  regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  service  the  contractor  renders. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  an  immediate 
and  through  examination  of  current 
contracting  out  practices  is  critical. 
The  responsibility  has  fallen  on  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  smooth  function- 
ing and  emergency  preparedness  of 
our  Armed  Services  are  not  sacrificed 
for  a  tenuous  reduction  in  personnel 
costs.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlenum  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Mr.  Foclietta's 
amendment.  During  our  Readiness 
Subcommittee  and  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  this  past  year,  we 
heard  numerous  examples  of  the  ad- 
verse readiness  impact  of  attempts  to 
contract  out  various  DOD  activities. 

Some  of  these  potential  contracts 
are  a  Judgment  call,  and  only  time 
would  tell  whether  we  could  live  with 
performance  under  contract  rather 
than  by  in-house  personnel. 

But  the  situation  identified  and  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Poglietta  is  literally 
mind  boggling.  The  fact  that  events 
have  gotten  to  the  point  where  his 
amendment  is  even  remotely  necessary 
is  mind  boggling. 

Our  Federal  firefighters'  function  is 
the  most  hazardous  profession  in  this 
country.  And  in  addition  to  the 
normal  skills  necessary  to  function  in 
a  complex  urban  environment,  the 
firefighters  on  our  military  and  naval 
installations  have  increased  skill  re- 
quirements only  dimly  understood 
outside. 

They  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
fire  security  around  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  ordnance  materials,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  nuclear  weapons. 
They  must  t>e  prepared  to  handle  and 
work  in  a  chemical  toxic  environment 
for  which  there  is  literally  no  civilian 
counterpart. 

The  thought  that  the  Navy  proposes 
to  contract  out  these  functions  alone 
is  unbelievable. 

But  these  unique  firefighting  skills, 
in  a  unique  environment,  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story— how  do  we 
compensate  for  those  other  things 
that  will  not  get  done  imder  contract? 

Who  will  provide  the  fire  prevention 
and  inspection  services  which  give  us 
such  an  enviable  record  on  our  bases 
and  installations?  Who  will  provide,  or 
can  provide,  as  cheaply,  the  other  cor- 
ollary duties  which  will  have  to  be  as- 
signed elsewhere— and  which  repre- 
sent additional  costs  not  even  being 
considered? 


Until  we  know  the  answers  to  those 
questions,  we  should  not  be  embarked 
on  a  virtually  irrevocable  course  to 
strip  out  our  Federal  firefighting  capa- 
bility. Mr.  Foglietta's  amendment 
gives  us  the  necessary  time  to  get 
those  answers,  and  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  rational  policy  re- 
garding contracting  out  these  defense 
functions. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  urge 
that  my  colleagues  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  another 
effort  to  prevent  DOD's  management 
from  getting  the  best  possible  fire- 
fighting and  security  services  at  the 
best  possible  price. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civ"  Serv- 
ice Committee.  I  have  witnessea.  yeai 
after  year,  not  only  the  sporadic  at 
tempts  to  tamper  with  the  Govern 
ment's  legitimate  contracting  oper- 
ations, but  also  the  routine  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  shorten  the  workweek 
of  Defense  Department  firefighters 
without  reducing  their  premium  pay. 
This  measure  mandated  a  raise  in 
hourly  pay  so  great  that  neither  the 
Ford  nor  the  Carter  administrations 
could  acccept  it  even  when  times  were 
better  than  they  are  today.  President 
Ford  vetoed  the  bill  and  was  not  over- 
ridden: President  Carter  insisted  that 
it  be  detached  from  the  body  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  and  he  prop- 
erly won  that  fight. 

Here  is  an  amendment  requiring 
that  our  largest  agency  ignore  any 
prospect  of  deferring  to  the  private 
sector  for  vital  services.  Here  is  a  plan 
to  forbid  our  largest  Government  em- 
ployer from  even  the  slightest  option 
of  complying  with  OMB  circular  A-76. 
a  document  which  has  been  endorsed 
by  administrations  of  both  parties  and 
which  requires  that  agencies  seek  effi- 
ciency and  cost  effectiveness  within 
the  competition  of  the  private  sector. 

By  voting  down  this  amendment,  we 
can  assert  the  principles  of  A-76  as 
well  as  commonsense  itself:  Federal 
firefighters  and  security  officers  are 
dedicated  and  hard  working  in  most 
cases,  but  they  enjoy  no  monopoly  on 
ability  to  perform  vital  services  such 
as  firefighting  and  security  on  our 
military  installations. 

By  rejecting  this  amendment  we  will 
simply  be  assuring  that  for  any  given 
task  in  the  Defense  Department  which 
is  properly  subject  to  contracting  out 
under  the  law,  the  voice  of  the  private 
sector  will  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pogli- 
etta). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Derwinski) 
there  were— ayes  83,  noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

D  2120 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  e:dwari>s  of 
Alabama.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chappell). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
use  my  time  to  engage  to  colloquy 
with  the  chairman  to  clarify  an  issue 
in  the  bill.  I  believe  Mr.  Ginn  wants  to 
engage  in  the  same  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we  instruct- 
ed the  Air  Force  to  phase  ou^  the  five 
C-140  aircraft  stationed  in  Europe, 
primarily  because  of  their  prohibitive 
operating  cost.  The  Air  Force  chose  to 
ignore  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

This  year  we  have  once  again  recom- 
mended the  phaseout  of  the  C-140's, 
and  to  insure  their  retirement,  we 
have  reduced  their  operating  account 
by  $5.5  million. 

We  have  added  section  787  to  the 
bill  which  allows  the  Air  Force  to  lease 
under  applicable  law  and  regulation, 
up  to  six  aircraft  to  be  used  to  fly  the 
missions  currently  conducted  by  the 
C-140's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you  to  con- 
form my  understanding  that  we  are 
supporting  a  program  to  replace  the 
aging  and  operationally  expensive  C- 
140's  and  not  a  program  geared  to  the 
sole  use  and  specifications  for  White 
House  use. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  and  I  fully 
agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ginn). 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  fur- 
ther clarification,  was  it  not  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  when  we  specified 
six  aircraft  to  replace  the  aging  C- 
140's,  that  those  aircraft  would  oper- 
ate out  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  and 
were  not  intended  for  deployment  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHHOEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  is  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado? 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object.  I  have  not  seen 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Scmroeder: 
Page  68.  after  line  15,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  appoint  or  compen- 
sate more  than  33  individuals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  positions  in  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (as  provided  in  sections  5312- 
5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  cap 
the  number  of  bigwigs  we  can  fund  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Current- 
ly, there  are  30  DOD  officials  in  exec- 
utive level  positions.  These  positions 
require  Presidential  appointment  and 
Senate  confirmation.  They  pay  sala- 
ries higher  than  those  enjoyed  by 
career  senior  executives  and,  with 
these  jobs,  come  all  the  perks  of  being 
Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Pentagon  has,  obviously,  not 
got  the  word  from  the  White  House 
that  we  are  trying  to  cut  down  on  the 
size  of  Government,  because  it  is  cur- 
rently pushing  a  plan  to  create  six  new 
Assistant  Secretary  positions  in  DOD. 
To  be  fair.  I  ought  to  say  that  the 
original  DOD  bill  only  asked  for  five 
additional  positions  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  added  a  sixth  for 
Communications,  Command,  and  Con- 
trol (C^)  and  Intelligence  (I).  I  think 
the  sixth  position  for  C^I  has  been  jus- 
tified and  my  amendment  allows  it. 
Indeed,  it  used  to  exist  until  the 
Reagan  administration  stole  it  to  use 
it  for  Congressional  Relations  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  knowing  that  Congress 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  approve 
a  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  C^I  than 
one  for  congressional  relations. 

This  morning,  the  Department  of 
Defense  sent  David  Cooke,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  to  justify  these  new 
positions.  Mr.  Cooke,  the  witness, 
made  essentially  three  argimients  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  these 
new  positions.  His  first  argument  was 
that  these  positions  used  to  exist 
before  the  last  administration  abol- 
ished them  as  unnecessary.  So,  what 
we  have  here  is  a  situation  where  the 
big-spending  Carter  administration  re- 
duced the  size  of  Government  and  the 
budget-cutting  Reagan  administration 
is  fighting  for  a  20-percent  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  executive  level  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
did  not  see  anything  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
statement  to  suggest  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  positions  by  Secretary 
Brown  was  a  mistake  or  anything  spe- 
cific   on    the    changed   circumstances 


which  now  require  these  new  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Cooke's  second  argument  was 
that  there  is  something  special  about 
an  executive  level  position  which 
makes  recruitment  easier,  provides 
greater  clout,  and  provides  "a  vital 
link  between  the  administration  and 
the  career  bureaucracy."  Surely  Presi- 
dential appointment  and  Senate  con- 
firmation are  quite  flattering  to  a  new 
appointee  in  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, in  reality,  these  symbols  of  power 
are  fig  leafs  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  incompetent.  The  truly  compe- 
tent, whether  they  are  executive  level, 
senior  executive  service,  uniformed,  or 
whatever,  stand  out  and  have  all  the 
clout,  respect,  and  influence  they 
need.  The  "vital  link"  of  which  Mr. 
Cooke  spoke  is  hard  to  see.  Indeed,  as 
he  conceded  in  his  statement,  the  ap- 
pointments to  these  positions  will  be 
political.  Historically,  I  do  not  believe 
that  large  campaign  contributors.  Her- 
itage Foundation  alumni,  and  associ- 
ates of  powerful  Senators  have  served 
as  much  of  a  bridge  to  the  career  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Cooke's  third  argument  was 
simple:  these  new  positions  won't  cost 
much  money.  I  cannot  say  how  much 
they  will  cost,  but  I  can  say  that  it  will 
be  far  more  than  the  $2,637.50  in 
salary  difference  between  a  capped 
senior  executive  and  an  executive  level 
IV.  Senior  executives  can  and  often 
are  treated  as  just  other  bureaucrats. 
Assistant  Secretaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  think  of  themselves  and  are 
treated  as  princes  in  the  royal  court. 
They  get  big  offices  with  windows 
facing  the  river.  They  get  first  claim 
on  cars  and  drivers.  They  get  secretar- 
ies, and  military  assistants,  and  special 
assistants,  and  deputies.  In  DOD,  the 
workload  does  not  determine  the  staff- 
ing. Rather,  for  each  muckety-muck, 
whether  military  or  civilian,  there  has 
to  be  the  appropriate  complement  of 
workers.  It  is  kind  of  top-down 
workforce  platming. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
real  work  of  the  Defense  Department 
is  done  by  soldiers  guarding  against 
enemy  movements,  by  the  mechanics 
who  rebuild  ships  and  airplanes,  by 
the  scientists  who  push  back  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  looking  for  more  accu- 
rate and  more  powerful  weapons,  by 
the  lonely  sailors  sitting  aboard  ship 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  by  the  mil- 
lions of  other  rank-and-file  workers, 
civilian  and  military,  who  keep  our 
military  machine  ready.  We  should 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  helping 
these  people  do  their  jobs,  not  in  cre- 
ating more  layers  of  bureaucracy 
which  drain  resources  from  those  who 
actually  do  the  work  and  make  their 
work  more  difficult  to  perform. 

My  amendment  would  permit  one 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Communications,  Command,  and  Con- 
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trol  and  Intelligence,  but  would  disal- 
low any  additional  ones  beyond  that.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  discussed  this  with  the  pending 
legislation  before  the  gentlewoman's 
committee,  and  I  think  33  is  an  accept- 
able limit. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately, the  actions  of  the  House 
today  have  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  support  the  defense  appropriation. 
Of  course,  we  need  a  sound  defense  in 
a  dangerous  world— but  we  make  that 
world  far  more  dangerous  rather  than 
less  when  we  pass  a  defense  appropria- 
tion which  takes  scarce  dollars  and 
pledges  them  to  the  development  and 
construction  of  expensive  and  destabi- 
lizing weapons  which  are  not  only  un- 
necessary from  the  defense  stand- 
point, but  which  in  fact  contribute  to 
the  level  of  peril  which  an  unre- 
strained anus  race  brings. 

It  is  particularly  sad— and  frustrat- 
ing—that so  soon  after  a  large  number 
of  thoughtful  Americans  called  atten- 
tion to  the  folly  of  the  current  arms 
race  escalation  in  teach-ins  around  the 
Nation,  and  at  a  time  when  a  far 
larger  number  of  concerned  Americans 
have  asked  the  two  superpowers  to 
abide  by  a  bilateral  nuclear  freeze,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  refuses 
to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  their 
eloquent,  passionate,  and  well-docu- 
mented arguments. 

Today,  we  have  gone  ahead  with  a 
multibillion-dollar  MX  missile  plan  de- 
spite the  fact  that  no  one  here  knows 
what  it  really  means— and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  President  can  offer  nei- 
ther a  plan,  nor  a  rationale,  for  such  a 
missile.  We  have  gone  ahead  with  a 
new  installment  on  a  $40  billion— or 
more— B-1  bomber,  which  at  best  will 
have  a  shorter  necessary  life  than  a 
new  family  car. 

Not  only  are  we  spending  billions  on 
these  and  similar  weapons  at  a  time 
when  fundamental  human  needs  go 
unmet  because  of  budget  cuts;  we  are 
spending  them  on  weapons  which 
make  sense  only  to  those  committed  to 
an  all-out  arms  race:  to  those  who 
scorn  the  arguments  for  sensible  arms 
control  which  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  now  put  forth. 

This  bill  is  passed  in  a  time  warp.  All 
around  us,  people  talk  of  the  need  for 
reducing  wasteful  Goverrmient  spend- 
ing,   and    for    making    hard    choices 


about  ways  to  achieve  objectives  in  an 
efficient,  cost-conscious  manner.  Yet, 
after  partisan  maneuvering  and  Re- 
publican leadership  pressure,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  House  votes  down  even  a 
bare  2  percent  cut  in  a  department 
which  OMB  Director  Stockman 
admits  is  bloated  with  inefficiency. 

And  while  the  public  insistence  on  a 
rational  defense  strategy  that  keeps 
America  strong,  but  simultaneously 
works  in  a  genuine  way  toward  arms 
reductions,  and  avoids  destabilizing 
weapons  and  strategies,  the  House 
votes  for  every  weapons  system  pro- 
posed regardless  of  its  merit,  or  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  puts  us  further 
from  the  goal  of  a  truly  safe  and 
peaceful  world. 

I  favor  a  strong  America  in  a  peace- 
ful and  safe  world,  and  t>ecause  I  do,  I 
must  vote  against  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards)  to  conclude  debate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  their  attendance  today, 
for  their  attention  to  the  debate,  for 
their  willingness  to  move  along  with  it 
so  that  we  can  get  on  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  other  things  such 
as  that  this  week.  I  think  we  have  a 
good  bill.  I  would  urge  that  the  Mem- 
bers support  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  my  chairman,  Mr.  Aodabbo. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation,  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
cooperation. 

Section  776  would  limit  the  payment 
of  standard  level  user  charges  [SLUC] 
to  GSA  to  50  percent  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  DOD  SLUC  bill.  Enactment  of 
this  provision  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  approximately  $107,000,000  in 
income  to  the  Federal  buildings  fund. 
According  to  GSA,  this  loss  of  re- 
sources would  result  in  the  reduction 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  construction 
program,  as  contained  in  H.R.  4121  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  also  a  reduction 
in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1983  con- 
struction program. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  is  concerned  that  this  propos- 
al, if  approved,  would  obviate  one  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Congress  in 
establishing  the  FBF,  to  reflect  in 
each  agency's  budget  their  share  of 
the  cost  of  providing  Federal  space, 
and  thus,  require  each  agency  to  justi- 
fy its  total  program  costs  to  its  appro- 
priation subcommittees.  He  believes 
that  arbitrarily  reducing  the  payment 
of  SLUC  distorts  these  legitimate  pro- 
gram costs  of  the  agency. 

I  can  assure  my  colleague  that  I  will 
work  with  him,  DOD,  and  GSA  prior 
to    conference    with    the    Senate    to 


insure  that  none  of  the  projects  previ- 
ously approved  by  his  subcommittee 
will  be  canceled.  I  can  also  assure  Mr. 
RoYBAL  that  the  final  defense  bill  will 
contain  sufficient  funding  to  provide 
the  full  reimbursement  due  to  GSA 
under  existing  law  for  the  services  and 
space  that  GSA  provides.  Further- 
more, I  fully  agree  with  the  concept 
that  each  activity  should  reflect  in  its 
budget  its  share  of  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing Federal  space.  I  thank  him  for  his 
concerns  and  for  bringing  this  prob- 
lem to  my  attention. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

D  2130 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BROWN 
OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  leconmiit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.  H.R.  4995.  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  335,  nays 
61.  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  320] 
YEAS-335 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AibosU 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badhara 

BafalU 

Bailey  (HO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BeaiTl 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Belhune 

BeviU 

BlUey 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Coaable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 


Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

E^ans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hollent)eck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lotl 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 


Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 


AuCoin 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  John 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Fenwick 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Goodling 


Porter 

Price 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Hatch  ford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

NAYS— 61 

Gray 

Harkin 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Leiand 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Markey 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moffett 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roybal 

NOT  VOTING-37 


Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volluner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Smith  (NE) 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chisholm 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 


Duncan 

Dymally 

Florio 

Forsythe 

Garcia 

Goldwater 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Madigan 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 


McCloskey 

McEtonald 

Moakley 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rosenthal 

Weaver 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Beilenson. 
against. 

Mr.  McDonald  for,  with  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Donnelly  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Garcia. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr.  BLANCHARD  and  Mr.  JOHN  L. 
BURTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3046,  AMENDING  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-343),  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  279)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3046,  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3663.  REGULATION  OF 
MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PASSEN- 
GERS 

Mr.  ZEJFERETTI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-344)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  280)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3663)  to 
amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  HUMAN  MEANING  OF  THE 
AGGREGATE  NUMBERS  ON 
HOUSING  STARTS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  once  again  the  Federal  experts 
have  told  us  what  the  people  in  this 
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Nation  have  known  for  a  long  time- 
that  the  housing  and  construction  in- 
dustry is  in  a  deep  depression. 

Housing  starts,  we  are  told  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  were  down  to 
an  annual  rate  of  857,000  in  October— 
the  second  lowest  number  since  rec- 
ords have  been  kept  on  this  area  of 
the  economy.  Only  in  October  of  1966. 
when  starts  dipped  below  the  850,000 
mark,  was  housing  construction  at  a 
lower  ebb.  These  numbers  are  disas- 
trous when  the  Nation  is  in  need  of  at 
least  2  to  2V^  million  new  starts  annu- 
ally just  to  keep  up  with  basic  needs. 

These  aggregate  numbers  speak 
loudly,  but  they  do  not  begin  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Nation  the  severe  hard- 
ships, the  pain,  the  suffering,  the 
dashed  hopes  that  flow  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Reagan  administration  poli- 
cies on  housing. 

The  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  in  the 
field,  talking  directly  to  the  people— to 
carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers,  con- 
tractors, lumber  mill  operators,  copper 
miners,  steelworkers.  the  people  who 
fell  the  trees,  the  people  who  sell 
paint,  appliances,  and  building  sup- 
plies. These  people  have  all  been  hit  so 
hard  by  the  double  whammy  of  high 
interest  rates  and  sharply  curtailed 
Federal  housing  programs  under  this 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  dependent 
on  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  We  have  seen  the 
depression  up  close,  face  to  face  with 
workers  and  small  business  people  who 
are  quickly  losing  hope  and  faith. 

We  have  volumes  of  testimony,  but 
let  me  quote  from  just  one  witness- 
Gene  Brehmeyer  of  Shelton.  Wash.— 
who  came  to  the  Federal  building  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  November  6  and 
told  the  committee  about  his  job  expe- 
riences as  a  timber  feller  in  the  North- 
west: 

This  is  the  24th  week  since  the  first  of  the 
year  I  am  off.  I  am  now  treading  water  until 
1  January,  really  until  March. 

I  don't  want  any  of  you  to  get  the  idea 
that  we  need  welfare,  some  type  of  thing 
like  that.  I  don't  want  welfare.  I  will  never 
take  welfare.  I  will  steal  from  you  first. 
What  1  want  is  my  job  I  want  to  work. 

I  have  got  six  kids,  trying  to  put  food  on 
the  table.  It  is  difficult.  My  son  want£  a  six 
dollar  sweatshirt,  turning  out  for  football.  I 
am  a  proud  man,  I  want  my  job. 

When  you  go  into  the  winter,  you  try  to 
have  $1,500.  $2,000  In  the  bank,  plus  your 
share  you  are  going  to  get.  This  gets  your 
utility  bills  paid,  and  takes  care  of  emergen- 
cies. I  have  gone  through  my  winter  money 
this  summer.  I  really  don't  know  what  the 
hell  I  am  going  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  eat 
spaghetti  all  the  time.  I  would  asstune  it  is 
going  to  be  like  this  for  the  rest  of  the 
fellers. 

The  Pish  and  Game  Commission  is  going 
to  catch  hell  this  year.  As  long  as  I  can 
afford  22  shells,  my  kids  are  going  to  eat.  I 
am  dismayed— I  would  like  to  see  someone 
rise  to  the  occasion,  keep  me  working,  keep 
interest  rates  down,  and  keep  us  busy.  Oth- 
erwise, we  have  real  problems,  and  I  think 


you  are  looking  at  an  upheaval  that  I  think 
we  are  all  going  to  regret. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Brehmeyer  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  long  chain  of 
people  that  are  impacted  when  nation- 
al policies  crush  the  building  industry. 
Unlike  the  fantasies  of  OMB.  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  these 
are  real  situations,  real  people,  facing 
real  problems. 

As  one  of  the  witnesses  told  the 
Committee  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  this  ad- 
ministration has  adopted  an  antihous- 
ing  attitude.  It  must  be  changed. 
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PERMISSION     FOR     SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  AND 
ENVIRONMENT    OF    THE    COM- 
MITTEE      ON       SCIENCE       AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT  TOMOR- 
ROW DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources.  Agricul- 
ture Research  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day.   November    19.    1981.    while    the 
House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eckart  ).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  he  has  consulted 
the  minority  members  at  all? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  conunittee.  I 
have  polled  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  we  are  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman.  We  will 
meet,  but  we  will  not  be  marking  up  a 
bill. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 

withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


certainly  not  the  responsibility  of  a 
billion-dollar  bureaucracy  in  many 
cases  more  than  700  miles  removed 
from  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
children  and  parents. 

At  issue  is  a  God-given  right  that 
parents  must  have:  The  fundamental 
right  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
type  of  education  their  children  will 
receive. 

It  is  time  the  Federal  Government 
was  reminded  that  children  belong  to 
parents  and  are  not  wards  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  its  creation,  the 
Department  of  Education.  Are  our 
children  better  off  today  than  they 
were  2  years  ago  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  created  by 
President  Carter?  The  Department  of 
Education  has  not  improved  our  chil- 
dren's education.  It  has  only  meant 
that  in  2  years'  time  parents,  many 
who  are  struggling  financially  to  sur- 
vive, have  had  to  support  7.000  bu- 
reaucrats at  a  cost  of  $15  billion  to 
issue  more  than  1.400  pages  of  regula- 
tions that  force  schools  to  fill  out  hun- 
dreds of  reports  and  change  directives 
from  year  to  year. 

Somehow  we  have  lost  sight  of  our 
goal.  Need  we  be  reminded  that  our 
goal  is  the  education  of  our  children? 
This  means  gearing  our  resources  to 
provide  the  highest  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  every  student.  And  I  just 
happen  to  believe  that  this  comes 
about  through  consultation  with  par- 
ents and  local  educators  rather  than 
Washington. 


EDUCATING  OUR  CHILEtflEN 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, rather  than  leave  the  education  of 
our  children  to  the  wishes  of  Washing- 
ton, it  is  time  we  return  this  tradition- 
al function  to  the  level  it  belongs  and 
insure  that  local  needs  are  met  rather 
than  the  needs  of  a  billion-dollar  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Education  is  a  responsibility  that  be- 
longs to  parents,  teachers,  local  school 
systems,  and  our  State  governments. 
It  is  not  Congress  responsibility  and 


D  2150 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  63d  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Latvia.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  day  remains  a  bitter- 
sweet celebration  for  millions  of  Lat- 
vians and  other  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world,  because 
ever  since  Soviet  troops  occupied 
Latvia  during  the  Second  World  War, 
the  area  has  been  illegally  incorporat- 
ed into  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  40  years  that  have  followed  this 
invasion  have  been  extremely  trying 
for  the  native  population  of  this  small 
Baltic  republic  and  its  two  neighbors, 
E^stonia  and  Lithuania,  who  also  suffer 
under  the  Soviet  yoke.  Displays  of 
Latvian  national  sentiment  have  been 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Thousands  of 
Latvians  were  deported  to  northern 
Russia  and  Siberia  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  war.  In  spite  of  these  deporta- 
tions and  other  brutalities  inflicted 
upon  them,  the  Latvian  people's  desire 
for  freedom  has  remained  strong. 
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At  present  the  Latvian  nation  is 
facing  a  new  and  even  more  ominous 
challenge  from  their  occupiers.  There 
has  been  an  increased  number  of  Rus- 
sian colonists  settling  permanently  in 
Latvia  in  recent  years.  The  percentage 
of  native  Latvians  comprising  Latvia's 
population  has  declined  to  a  little  over 
50  percent  of  the  total.  Thus  Latvians 
today  face  the  danger  of  becoming  a 
minority  in  their  own  land.  This 
present  day  colonialism  must  be  con- 
demned. The  Latvians  must  not  be 
robbed  of  their  homeland  forever. 

In  the  past,  the  Latvian  nation  has 
faced  and  triumphed  over  many  chal- 
lenges to  its  independence.  It  will  sur- 
vive the  present  colonialist  policy  of 
Russification.  Let  us  all  celebrate  Lat- 
vian Independence  Day  with  the  hope 
that  this  nation's  right  of  self-determi- 
nation will  be  speedily  restored,  and 
she  will  once  again  be  free  from  Soviet 
bondage. 


AMERICAN  DREAM  TURNED  TO 
NIGHTMARE 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican housing  industry  is  in  a  shambles. 
Housing  starts  are  the  lowest  in  recent 
memory,  unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction trades  and  bankruptcies  in 
housing  related  firms  are  rampant. 
This  depression  in  one  of  our  most 
basic  industries— an  industry  which 
provides  Americans  with  one  of  their 
most  important,  cherished,  and  tradi- 
tional dreams— has  been  greeted  by 
the  Reagan  administration  with  cal- 
lous disregard. 

More  than  6  months  ago  I  ques- 
tioned Reagan  administration  officials 
on  how  they  were  going  to  deal  with 
the  impending  crisis  in  housing.  The 
Reagan  response  has  been  to  establish 
a  Presidential  commission  to  study  the 
problem.  The  blue  ribbon  study  com- 
mission has  produced  a  lot  of  rhetoric, 
few  new  ideas,  but  perhaps  its  most 
important  characteristic  is  to  provide 
a  political  shield  to  take  the  heat. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  done 
much  more  to  the  housing  industry 
than  just  create  a  study  commission. 
First,  they  eliminated  120,000  assisted 
housing  units  from  the  budget  and 
they  sought  to  further  restrict  the 
Federal  programs  which  direct  capital 
toward  housing.  Then  they  rammed 
through  a  tax  bill  which  has  the  effect 
of  skewing  investment  incentives  away 
from  housing.  That  same  Reagan 
supply  side  tax  bill  will  be  a  principal 
contributor  to  the  third  ill  that  affects 
the  housing  industry,  high  interest 
rates.  Reaganomics,  increased  capital 
intensive  defense  spending,  and  the 
February  1981  Presidentially  mandat- 
ed tight  monetary  policy  combined 
with  the  added  steam  of  the  business 


tax  cut  which  forces  corporate  borrow- 
ing and  therefore  increases  pressure 
on  money  market,  has  kept  int-rest 
rates  at  unprecedented  levels  and  will 
likely  result  in  continued  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  heard  the  incredible 
boasting  by  our  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  drop 
in  the  prime  rate.  Let  me  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  boasting  of  this 
progress  that  to  achieve  this  drop, 
America  has  entered  a  very  serious  re- 
cession, and  added  millions  of  workers 
to  the  unemployment  rolls.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  nothing  to  boast 
about.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
mortgage  interest  rate  has  not  tracked 
the  drop  of  the  artificially  high  prime 
rate.  In  the  real  world  you  would  get 
little  credit  for  achieving  a  drop  in  in- 
terest or  inflation  rates  by  creating  a 
recession  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  we  need  to 
build  more  than  20  million  units  of 
housing  in  the  1980's  and  at  current 
rates  we  will  build  less  than  half  that. 
The  real  tragedy  is  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  could  build  those 
homes  are  out  of  work.  The  real  trage- 
dy is  that  millions  of  Americans 
cannot  hope  to  purchase  a  home.  A 
way  of  life  that  strengthens  communi- 
ties and  families  and  provides  stability 
for  generations  is  going  to  disappear. 
The  real  tragedy  is  that  there  is  a 
crisis  out  there  and  the  administration 
is  doing  nothing  about  it.  Indeed  the 
American  dream  has  turned  into  the 
American  nightmare. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEONARD  A. 
USINA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1981,  a  Mass  was  held  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  Honora- 
ble Leonard  A.  Usina  at  Gesu  Church 
in  Miami.  Mr.  Usina,  one  of  my  late 
wife's  and  my  longtime  and  dearest 
friends,  was  93  when  he  passed  away. 
He  had  a  great  career  as  a  business- 
man and  especially  as  a  banker.  He 
left  a  group  of  banks  known  as  the 
Peoples'  Banks,  which  bear  testimony 
to  the  kind  of  a  man— the  kind  of 
banker— Mr.  Usina  was.  He  was  a  man 
who  put  first  emphasis,  even  in  re- 
spect to  security  for  loans,  upon  the 
character  of  the  borrower.  He  was  the 
kind  of  a  banker  to  whom  the  minori- 
ty groups— little  people— could  go  for 
legitimate  help.  He  was  the  sponsor  of 
innumerable  worthy  causes.  He  was  a 
symbol  of  nobility  of  character, 
charm,  and  compassion  for  his  fellow- 
man.  Like  the  Master,  he  went  about 
doing  good  in  his  life.  We  who  loved 
him  know  we  will  never  see  his  like 
again.  He  stood  out  not  only  in  the 


charm  of  his  person,  always  beautiful- 
ly dressed  in  a  white  linen  suit  with 
his  shock  of  beautiful  white  hair,  but 
as  a  gentleman,  as  we  say,  "of  the  old 
school." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Mass,  to 
which  I  refer,  I  was  privileged  to  read 
the  first  lesson,  a  privilege  which  I  will 
always  cherish.  The  eulogy  for  Mr. 
Usina  was  delivered  by  Chaplain  Igna- 
tius Fabacher  of  the  Lafayette  Gener- 
al Hospital,  Lafayette.  La.,  a  longtime 
friend  of  Mr.  Usina's.  The  eulogy  was 
that  of  a  devoted  friend  and  spiritual 
brother,  truly  eloquent  in  words  and 
delivered  with  tender  reverence  for 
Mr.  Usina.  All  who  heard  this  beauti- 
ful eulogy  were  warmed  in  their  hearts 
and  pleased  to  hear  one  so  knowledge- 
able of  Mr.  Usina  speak  of  him  in  such 
moving  and  tender  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Usina  was  a  great 
American.  I  ask  that  this  moving 
eulogy  of  him  given  by  Father  Fa- 
bacher appear  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 
Eulogy  at  thi:  Mass  on  the  Occasion  op 

THE  Burial  of  Mr.  Leonard  A.  Usina.  at 

Gesu  Church,  Miami,  Fla..  October  26, 

1981 

.  .  go  to  my  brothers  and  tell  them.  'I 
am  ascending  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God.' "  (John. 
20:17) 

Archbishop  McCarthy,  Bishop  Nevins, 
Family  of  Mr.  Leonard  Usina— by  family  is 
meant  not  only  blood  relatives,  but  all  who 
are  members  of  his  banking  family— rever- 
end members  of  the  clergy,  dear  religious 
and  friends. 

My  own  association  with  a  member  of  the 
Usina  Family  began  in  1944,  with  F*atrick 
Usina  who  had  just  recently  entered  the 
Jesuit  Order.  Later  it  was  my  great  pleasure 
to  work  together  with  Pat  to  help  balance 
the  income  with  the  expenses  at  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate,  Grand  Coteau,  Louisiana.  And 
when  I  came  to  Miami.  Pat  introduced  me 
to  his  Uncle  Leonard.  And  after  that  Mr. 
Leonard  Usina  helped  with  every  financial 
decision  made  during  my  tenure  at  Gesu 
Church. 

Today,  we  are  silently  aware  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  great  American— a  Miamian  who  be- 
lieved in  the  people  of  his  own  city— a  Flo- 
ridian  with  great  vision— an  American  who 
really  believed  in  God. 

Leonard  A.  Usina  was  bom  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  November  29,  1888— nearly  a 
century  ago.  He  said  his  father  made  some 
friends  during  the  Civil  War,  and  one  of 
them  gave  his  father  a  job  in  a  St.  Augus- 
tine Bank,  at  $16.00  a  month— this  meant 
that  his  father  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Usina  witnessed  the  effects  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  in  this  area.  Mr.  Claude 
Pepper,  here  today,  can  also  relate  accounts 
concerning  the  Yellow  Fever  epidemic.  Mr. 
Usina  experience  the  World  War  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century— a  war  that  was 
supposed  to  end  all  wars;  then  he  went 
through  the  Great  Depression  of  the  thir- 
ties; and  a  Second  World  War  in  the  forties. 
After  the  second  World  War  he  witnessed  a 
period  of  great  material  growth  for  America 
and  at  the  same  time  a  period  of  spiritual 
poverty  among  the  people  of  America.  Amid 
all  these  "ups  and  downs"  Leonard  Usina 


kept  his  Faith  in  God.  Faith  in  himself,  and 
Faith  in  people. 

result  or  THIS  threetold  faith 
The  wisdom  of  this  man  who  brings  us  to- 
gether today,  could  appreciate  the  profundi- 
ty of  the  following  poem  which  was  his  fa- 
vorite: 
So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not.  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but.  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who   wraps   the  drapery  of   his 

couch 
About    him,    and    lies    down    to    pleasant 

dreams." 

—William  C^llen  Bryant. 
But  Leonard  Usians  life  goes  further  than 
the  grave;  and  today  as  we  gather  in  his 
presence,  he  speaks  to  each  of  us  using  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ  after  His  Death  and 
Ressurrection: 

"Go  to  my  brothers  and  tell  them.  I  am  as- 
cending to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to 
my  God  and  your  God.'  "  (John  20:17) 

.  .  And  indeed,  I  am  going  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you  that  where  I  am.  you  also  may 
be."  (John  14:15) 

faith  in  god 

God  came  first  in  awareness  of  the  prior- 
ities of  his  Life.  He  told  me  once  that  he 
would  have  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service 
of  God  as  a  priest,  but  circumstances  did 
not  permit  him  to  fulfill  this  desire.  In  my 
answer  to  him.  I  said.  Mr.  Usina  you  would 
have  made  a  wonderful  bishop. 

Bom  of  staunch  Catholic  parents,  spiritu- 
al leaders  in  his  church  always  received  the 
greatest  respect;  although  he  might  not 
always  agree  with  some  of  their  financial 
policies.  In  his  relationship  to  God  he  could 
not  go  along  with  any  type  of  "fly  by  night" 
expression  of  religious  beliefs.  His  own  rela- 
tionship to  God  was  solid.  Once,  at  a  gather- 
ing of  men,  I  heard  him  address  the  speak- 
er, "1  am  not  going  to  sit  here  and  let  you 
criticise  our  spiritual  leaders.  Leonard 
Usina's  loyalty  to  lawful  authority  admitted 
of  no  degrees;  it  was  always  100  percent. 
faith  in  himself 

In  the  1940's  Leonard  Usina  was  president 
of  the  Florida  National  Bank.  At  age  62,  in 
the  1950's  he  broke  away  from  the  Ball- 
duPont  interests  and  opened  his  own  Peo- 
ples Bank  in  Miami  Shores.  His  philosophy 
of  banking  was  summed  up  briefly  at  a 
stockholders  meeting:  "We  remain  interest- 
ed in  the  greater  Miami  area.  We  think 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  done  here  without  ex- 
panding to  Jacksonville  or  Orlando." 

FAITH  IN  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Usina  once  asked  the  question:  "How 
can  you  love  people — children,  women, 
blacks  or  whatever— if  you  don't  love  per- 
sons first?" 

His  priority  in  dealing  with  others  was. 
people  come  before  things.  He  was  greatly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  persons  make  things; 
things  do  not  make  people. 

He  was  instrumental  in  making  women 
presidents  of  banks,  long  l>efore  an  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  was  ever  thought  of. 
One  of  his  Vice-Presidents,  possibly  more 
than  one,  are  black.  Wherever  he  saw  abili- 
ty and  integrity  in  a  person  he  allowed  that 
person's  potential  to  develop.  This  principle 


came  before  anything  else  when  he  placed 
someone's  name  on  the  list  for  a  position. 

Finally,  Mr.  Usina  had  Faith  in  the  elder- 
ly too.  He  was  instrumental  in  helping  Gesu 
Church  to  establish  the  Senior  Citizen 
Center  here.  He  was  Informed  by  Sister 
Maura  who  directs  the  Center  that  the  eld- 
erly were  losing  some  of  the  value  of  their 
Government  checks.  He  said  tell  them  to  de- 
posit their  checks  in  Peoples  Bank;  they  can 
draw  through  their  checking  account  any 
amount  they  need  at  the  time:  and  no  mini- 
mum amount  need  be  kept  in  the  bank;  just 
do  not  overdraw.  He  did  this  just  to  help 
these  Senior  Americans  who  helped  to  make 
Amerira  great  in  the  past.  He  fulfilled  the 
commandment:  "honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother."— the  only  commandment  for 
which  the  reward  of  old  age  is  promised.  He 
received  his  reward  even  in  this  life  by  being 
given  a  long  life  here  below,  almost  a  centu- 
ry. 

And  now  from  where  he  is.  Leonard  Usina 
speaks  out  to  you  and  to  me.  "Go  to  my 
brothers  and  tell  them.  I  am  ascending  to 
my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  to  my  God 
and  your  God.  .  .  .  indeed.  I  am  going  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you  that  where  I  am. 
you  also  may  be.'  "—Rev.  Ignatius  Fa- 
bacher. S.J.* 


CHICAGO  SPORTS  BROADCAST- 
ER JACK  BRICKHOUSE  HON- 
ORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  our  great  city  of  Chicago, 
hundreds  of  civic  leaders  as  well  as 
leaders  from  Chicago's  sports  and  en- 
tertainment communities,  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  legendary  dean  of  Chi- 
cago sportscasters— Jack  Brickhouse. 
The  luncheon  in  tribute  to  Jack  is 
being  held  at  the  Regency  Ballroom  of 
Chicago's  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Variety  Club  of  Il- 
linois, Tent  No.  26. 

More  than  1,000  fans  and  friends  are 
honoring  Jack  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions—not only  for  his  40  years  of 
broadcasting  on  WGN  radio  and  WGN 
television,  located  in  the  11th  District 
I  am  honored  to  represent,  but  also  for 
his  humanitarian  efforts  in  helping 
handicapped  and  underprivileged  chil- 
dren. 

A  blue-ribbon  group  of  Chicago's 
leading  citizens  is  heading  the  commit- 
tee for  this  "Tribute  to  Jack  Brick- 
house"  luncheon.  Philanthropist  W. 
Clement  Stone  is  the  general  chair- 
man, with  Joe  Meegan,  Andy  McKen- 
na.  Joe  Kellman.  and  Howard  Johnson 
serving  as  cochairmen.  Illinois  Gover- 
nor James  Thompson  and  Chicago 
Mayor  Jane  Byrne  are  serving  as  hon- 
orary cochairpersons. 

The  nationally  known  newspaper 
and  television  personality  Irv  Kup- 
cinet  and  WGN  radio's  top  personality 
Wally  Phillips  are  serving  as  comas- 
ters  of  ceremonies  and  will  head  an  ex- 
citing program  featuring  outstanding 
sports  personalities,  including  Baseball 
Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn. 


Jack  "Hey!  Hey!"  Brickhouse,  who 
has  been  announcing  baseball  for 
WGN-TV  ever  since  they  went  on  the 
air  in  1948,  announced  his  retirement 
from  WGN  last  month.  He  holds  a 
record  not  ever  likely  to  be  broken- 
more  than  5.200  major  league  baseball 
games  announced— and  all  for  the 
same  station.  He  did  play-by-play 
broadcasting  of  Chicago  Bears  games 
on  WGN  radio  for  24  consecutive 
years. 

Although  this  legend  in  our  time  has 
retired  from  doing  play  by  play  of  reg- 
ular baseball  telecasts.  Jack  will 
remain  in  Chicago  for  many  years  to 
come,  doing  selected  broadcasts  and 
special  events.  His  broadcasting  career 
is  one  of  versatility,  and  one  of  the 
highlights  was  his  broadcast  of  a 
Papal  audience  with  Pope  Paul  VI. 

"To  the  good  wishes  and  tributes 
today  pouring  in  for  this  beloved  man. 
I  add  my  personal  tribute  to  Jack 
Brickhouse,  and  my  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  success  in  devo- 
tion to  high  ideals.* 


VENGEANCE  HAS  BEEN  CARRIED 
FAR  ENOUGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  is  barring  dismissed 
air  traffic  controllers  from  enlisting  or 
being  appointed  to  the  armed  services. 

This  appears  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  administration's  overly  harsh 
policy  that  bars  the  fired  air  traffic 
controllers  from  all  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

To  me  it  seems  a  shocking  example 
of  military  overkill.  What  is  more,  the 
directive,  which  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  had  to 
pry  from  a  reluctant  military,  appears 
to  contradict  a  legal  opinion  from  the 
DOD  itself. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  experiencing  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing military  air  traffic  controllers  and 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  bonuses  for 
reenlistment.  In  light  of  this,  the  De- 
partment's Office  of  General  Counsel 
last  August  concluded  that  5  U.S.C. 
7311,  which  requires  removal  of  indi- 
viduals who  strike  against  the  United 
States,  does  not  apply  to  the  military. 
It  based  its  findings  on  a  number  of 
factors,  including  a  position  that  'mili- 
tary service  is  not  a  job,  it  is  a  caX\\n%." 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  General 
Counsel's  peroration: 

In  summary,  section  7311  appears  in  a 
portion  of  the  U.S.  Code  dealing  with  civil- 
ian employees:  there  is  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lative history  suggesting  applicability  to 
service  in  the  armed  forces;  DOD  and  con- 
gressional treatment  of  the  military  union- 
ization issue  suggest  that  the  statute  does 
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not  apply  to  service  in  the  armed  forces; 
there  are  substantial  policy  reasons  for  not 
applying  section  7311  to  such  service;  and 
there  are  no  overriding  reasons  for  applying 
it  to  such  service.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
reason  to  change  past  interpretations  and 
apply  this  statute  to  service  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  is  per- 
suasively clear  to  me.  What  is  less 
clear  is  how  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  a  little  less  than  3  months  re- 
versed this  position  without  providing 
any  legal  rationale.  On  November  5,  it 
simply  circulated  this  directive: 

Effective  immediately,  individuals  who 
have  been  dismissed  from  Federal  employ- 
ment because  of  their  participation  in  a 
strike  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  not  be  enlisted  or 
appointed  as  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  find  this  inconsistency 
offensive. 

I  have  felt  all  along  that  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  controllers  was 
far  too  severe  and  that  it  guarantees 
enormous  future  problems  in  return- 
ing airline  operations  to  prestrike 
levels.  Now  it  seems  that  the  military, 
hard  pressed  to  fill  its  own  ranks 
which  have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of 
civilian  borrowing,  is  now  cutting  off 
its  nose  to  spite  its  face.  Recently  an 
internal  Air  Force  memo,  leaked  to 
the  press,  acknowledged  that  the  civil- 
ian borrowing  is  having  an  adverse 
impact  on  military  air  traffic  control. 

It  makes  one  wonder  how  far  the  ad- 
ministration intends  to  carry  this  ven- 
detta. 

And  it  raises  a  number  of  thorny 
questions  for  the  future. 

At  some  point  will  the  Department 
of  Defense  deny  entrance  into  the 
military  to  other  classes  of  Americans? 

What  would  happen  if  we  find  it 
necessary  to  reactivate  the  draft? 
Would  the  dismissed  air  traffic  con- 
trollers be  exempt  or  become  the  hap- 
less victims  of  a  double  standard  that 
would  deny  them  an  opportunity  to 
enlist  but  retain  the  right  to  conscript 
them? 

We  have  carried  vengeance  far 
enough.  It  is  time  to  replace  it  with 
commonsense  and  a  spirit  of  fair  play. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
rescind  its  order  at  once.* 


MORTGAGE  WAREHOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  moved  prompty  to  address 
the  critical  problems  facing  the  Ameri- 
can thrift  industry.  We  passed  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  on  October 
28,  thus  giving  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance regulators  broad  new  authority 
to  arrange  mergers  of  failing  institu- 
tions. Yesterday,  we  passed  a  second 


bill  to  facilitate  swaps  by  which  thrifts 
improve  their  immediate  liquidity 
problems.  This  legislation  removes 
limitations  on  the  number  of  mort- 
gages over  1  year  old  that  can  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association.  Thrift 
institutions  will  be  able  to  exchange 
old  mortgages  for  mortgage  participa- 
tion certificates,  which  can  then  be 
used  as  collateral  when  the  thrifts 
borrow. 

Taken  together,  the  bills  are  helpful, 
but  they  are  not  nearly  enough  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  thrifts.  We 
have  not  addressed  the  more  funda- 
mental issue  of  low-yielding  mortgage 
portfolios.  These  loans  were  mandated 
by  Federal  lending  restrictions,  and  it 
will  be  years  before  the  burden  of 
their  low  yields  is  lifted  by  natural 
turnover. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  assist  mortgage  lending  in- 
stitutions survive  that  transition.  My 
bill  is  identical  to  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN.  Titled  the  "Mortgage  Ware- 
housing Facility  Act,"  the  bill  would 
authorize  FDIC  and  FSLIC  to  ex- 
change variable  rate  debentures, 
backed  by  them,  for  a  share  of  the 
low-yielding  mortgages  held  by  trou- 
bled institutions. 

The  program  established  by  this  bill 
would  focus  specifically  on  those  insti- 
tutions with  net  operating  losses  for 
two  consecutive  quarters  or  more. 
Only  loans  made  prior  to  December  1, 
1979,  with  rates  lower  than  TVi  percent 
would  be  accepted  for  exchange.  A  for- 
mula would  determine  the  proportion 
of  such  loans  that  an  institution  could 
exchange,  but  in  no  case  would  it 
exceed  75  percent.  The  variable-rate 
debentures  would  pay  market  rates, 
with  FDIC  and  FSLIC  absorbing  the 
cost  differential  between  mortgage 
yields  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  de- 
bentures. Federal  outlays  under  the 
program  would  be  limited  to  $700  mil- 
lion per  year. 

An  important  element  of  this  pro- 
gram is  provision  for  recapture  of 
future  profits  of  participating  institu- 
tions in  order  to  speed  up  repayment. 
Beginning  in  the  third  year  after  ex- 
change, institutions  would  allocate  50 
percent  of  the  increase  in  net  operat- 
ing income  above  the  previous  year  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  the  debentures. 
In  all  cases,  the  debentures  would  be 
fully  retired  by  the  end  of  the  10th 
year. 

The  mortgage  warehousing  program 
offers  a  reasonable,  affordable,  and 
temporary  mechanism  for  assisting 
mortgage  lending  institutions  who 
otherwise  might  not  survive.  The 
problem  of  low-yielding  mortgage 
portfolios  is  the  direct  result  of  Feder- 
al regulation;  it  does  not  reflect  poor 
management.  The  immediate  prospect 
of  widespread  industry  failure  threat- 


ens not  just  these  institutions  them- 
selves, but  also  the  financial  industry 
as  a  whole.  It  makes  good  sense  to 
take  this  simple  step  to  help  them  sur- 
vive the  transition  and  continue  to 
provide  future  financing  for  the  hous- 
ing industry.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCING  NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  House  today  of  a  proposal 
by  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  to 
extend  a  credit  of  more  that  $109  mil- 
lion to  the  Govenmient  of  Mexico  to 
buy  equipment  in  the  United  States 
for  electrifying  the  Mexico  City-Quer- 
etaro-Irapuato  railroad  line. 

The  Eximbank  loan  would  enable 
the  Mexican  Government's  transpor- 
tation department  to  purchase  39  loco- 
motives from  General  Electric  and 
other  equipment  from  Westinghouse 
International  Co.  for  the  railroad 
project.  Other  U.S.  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  sell  another  $14.5  million 
worth  of  goods  and  services  without 
Eximbank  guarantees.  The  total  U.S. 
export  value  is  expected  to  be  nearly 
$145.5  million. 

This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade,  Investment  and 
Monetary  Policy.  Under  section 
2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  the  Exim- 
bank must  notify  Congress  of  pro- 
posed loans  or  financial  guarantees,  or 
combinations  thereof,  of  $100  million 
or  more.  Unless  the  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may 
give  final  approval  to  the  transaction 
after  25  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record 
copies  of  the  Eximbank  notification, 
which  includes  details  about  this 
transaction.  I  would  welcome  any  com- 
ments or  questions  my  colleagues 
might  have  on  this  proposal.  The  Ex- 
imbank material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy, 
House  Banking  Committee,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  2463  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  Eximbank  has  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(b)(3)(i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  taking  the 
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liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

Namct  S.  Pigmam, 
Congressional  Relations  Officer. 
Enclosure. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  4,  1981. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  op 

Representatives, 
77ic  Speaker's  Rooms,  H-209,  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)<3)(i)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  United  Mexican  States. 

A.  DESCRIPTION  OF  TRANSACTION 

1.  Purpose 

Eximbank  is  prepared  to  authorize  a 
direct  credit  of  $109,111,233  to  Nacional  Pin- 
anciera,  S.A.  (Nafinsa)  to  assist  it  in  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of  39  G.E.  lo- 
comotives and  of  WABCO  Westinghouse 
International  Company  signaling  and  con- 
trol equipment  for  use  in  Mexico.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  contemplated  that  there  will  be 
U.S.  supplier  participation  in  the  transac- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $14,548,164,  without 
Eximbank  guarantee.  The  total  U.S.  export 
value  for  this  transaction  is  estimated  to  be 
$145,481,644.  This  proposed  credit  and  its 
terms  and  conditions  are  based  on  a  prelimi- 
nary commitment  which  was  issued  by  Ex- 
imbank on  November  6.  1980. 

2.  Identity  of  the  parties 
Nafinsa  is  a  National  Credit  institution 
and  financing  agent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  its  obligations  commit 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nafinsa  is  a  long  standing  custom- 
er of  Eximbank  with  no  repayment  difficul- 
ties. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 

The  goods  and  services  to  be  financed 
under  the  credits  will  be  used  by  the  Secre- 
taria  de  Communications  y  Transportes  (a 
department  of  the  Federal  Government)  in 
the  electr'fi'  '  on  of  the  Mexico  City/Quer- 
etaro/Irn,--    o  railroad  line. 

B.  EXPUUfATION  OF  EXIMBANK  FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  of 
$109,111,233  will  facilitate  the  export  of  ap- 
proximately $145,481,644  of  United  SUtes 
goods  and  services. 

The  transaction  will  have  a  favorable 
impact  on  employment  for  substantial  num- 
bers of  United  States  workers,  as  well  as  on 
the  United  States  balance  of  trade.  Exim- 
bank perceives  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
United  States  economy  from  this  transac- 
tion. 

Manufacturers  in  nearly  all  the  industrial 
countries  are  capable  of  supplying  the  goods 
and  services  to  be  purchased  by  Nafinsa.  Ex- 
imbank has  received  information  that  the 
off:  al  export  credit  agencies  in  Europ>e  and 
Japan  are  offering  financing  for  this  equip- 
ment. Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  amount  of 
financing  required  for  the  proposed  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  by  Nafinsa,  the 
repayment  term  and  the  existence  of  for- 
eign competition.  Eximbank's  direct  credit 
i"  ,  ocessary  to  secure  these  sales  for  United 
States  suppliers. 


2.  The  financing  plan 
The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit  is  as  follows: 
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(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  will  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  8%  percent  per  annum, 
payable  semiannually.  A  commitment  fee  of 
0.5  percent  per  annum  will  be  charged  on 
the  undisbursed  portion  of  the  Eximbank 
direct  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 

The  total  credits  of  $123,659,397  will  be 
repaid  by  Nafinsa  in  44  semiannual  install- 
ments, commencing  June  10,  1983.  The 
early  installments  will  be  applied  to  repay- 
ment of  the  U.S.  supplier  loans,  and  the 
later  installments  will  be  applied  to  repay- 
ment of  the  Eximbank  direct  credit. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Eximbank  activity  in  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  involved  in  this  transaction. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  H.  E>RAraR  HI. 

MEXICO-ECONOMIC  DATA 
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As  of  August  31,  1981,  Eximbank  Expo- 
sure in  Mexico  involved: 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE 
(bi  NtaB  ol  dgl») 

Start  term  nswaia _ 014  5 

Mediuni  lem  insunnce 226.2 

Medium  l«m\  guaratittes 237 1 
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PROVIDING  FOR  HOSPICE  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
addressing  the  National  Hospice  Orga- 
nization at  its  national  convention. 
The  dedication  and  commitment  to 
serving  the  terminally  ill  which  was 
shown  by  the  persons  in  attendance  at 
this  convention  was  very  impressive. 
Because  of  these  individuals,  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  hos- 
pice movement  has  flourished  over  the 
past  decade.  From  one  hospice  in 
America  8  years  ago,  today,  there  are 


more  than  200  operating  hospices.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  text  of  my 
remarks  at  this  convention  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta.  Natioii- 

KL  Hospice  Organization.  November   12. 

1981.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

"The  moral  test  of  government  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life— 
the  children:  those  who  are  in  the  twilight 
of  life— the  aged:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life— the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped."  These  words  were  spoken  by 
a  great  humanitarian— a  victim  of  terminal 
illness  himself— U.S.  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  in  1977.  They  were  true  then, 
and  they  are  true  today. 

Members  of  the  National  Hospice  Organi- 
zation, let  me  express  to  you  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  this  opportunity  to  address  you 
and  be  with  you  at  your  national  conven- 
tion. The  hospice  movement  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion of  thousands  of  hospice  pioneers  in 
hundreds  of  communities  across  this  coun- 
try—all working  on  behalf  of  those  in  the 
twilight  and  shadows  of  life— the  terminally 
ill. 

This  convention  is  a  living  tribute  to  the 
countless  personal  stories  and  triumphs 
that  have  made  the  hospice  movement  a  re- 
ality today.  Look  around  you  and  listen  for 
a  moment  to  what  draws  each  of  you  here 
today. 

A  psychiatrist  who  saw  the  pain  of  dying 
in  the  eyes  of  his  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies. He  took  their  pain  personally  and  re- 
solved to  do  something  personally  about  it. 
Hospice  of  Marin  County  is  here  today. 

Two  nurses,  with  no  money  and  no  organi- 
zation, but  who.  out  of  their  own  lives,  saw 
the  need  and  found  the  inspiration  to  create 
a  better  way  of  caring  for  patients  they  saw 
being  neglected  and  abandoned.  Hospice  of 
Southeast  Texas  is  here  today. 

An  aggressive  city  manager  and  communi- 
ty organizer  who  had  helped  buUd  service 
networks  for  the  young  and  old.  the  dis- 
abled and  the  delinquent  and  the  indigent 
in  his  own  New  England  town  .  .  .  and  how 
then  looked  around  him  and  saw  that  a 
group  which  cuts  across  the  socio-economic 
line  had  not  been  responded  to  .  .  .  the  ter- 
minally ill.  He  had  a  vision  and  he  and 
others  took  the  leap  of  faith  and  action. 
The  Connecticut  Hospice  is  here  today. 

A  Methodist  minister  from  the  south, 
forced  to  stand  outside  the  glass  windows  of 
an  intensive  care  unit,  and  watch  his  father 
die  painfully  and  cruelly  .  .  .  the  memory 
of  unwanted  and  costly  medical  heroics 
seared  into  his  memory.  The  young  minister 
vowed  he  would  not  let  that  happen  to 
anyone  else  he  loved.  He  left  the  safety  of 
the  sanctuary  for  the  risk  of  hospice.  And 
Hospice.  Inc.  of  Miami-Ft.  Lauderdale  is 
here  today. 

For  every  Bill  Lamers.  every  Mary  and 
Peggy .  McKerma,  every  Dennis  Rezendes. 
and  every  Hugh  Westbrook.  there  are  a 
thousand  more  hospice  pioneers  in  a  hun- 
dred communities  throughout  America  who 
each  have  a  personal  story  and  who  are 
each  living  out  a  personal  commitment  to 
hospice. 

Eight  years  ago  there  was  one  hospice  in 
America.  Five  years  later  there  was  a  hand- 
ful. Today  there  are  more  than  two  hundred 
opterating.  functioning  hospices  and  at  least 
as  many  more  developing  in  all  fifty  states. 

The  story  of  the  Hospice  Movement  is  the 
story  of  what  America  is  all  about — of  con- 
science, of  concern,  of  commitment  not  of 
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the  dollar  but  of  the  heart.  This  is  less  a 
trade  organization  and  more  of  a  movement, 
less  a  profession  and  more  of  a  calling,  less 
an  industry  and  more  of  a  ministry,  less  a 
concept  and  more  of  a  concrete  alternative 
form  of  care  that  performs  on  its  promises. 

It  is  that  unique  quality  about  that  which 
brings  me  here  today,  as  your  supporter  and 
your  friend  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Yet,  just  as  with  many  of  you,  there 
is  something  else  that  brings  me  here. 
There  is  a  personal  side.  A  deeply  personal 
story  of  a  mother  dying  of  cancer,  and  a 
father  who  made  a  commitment  that  he 
would  care  for  her  in  the  comfort  of  our 
family  home  unitl  her  final  breath— and  he 
did.  There  is  also  another  personal  story  of 
the  pain  and  suffering,  the  needs  and  rrob- 
lems  of  ...  a  hospice,  in  my  own  district  in 
California  ...  a  hospice  that  came  into  ex- 
istence a  few  years  after  my  mother's  death. 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of  dedicated, 
idealistic  people  in  my  district  came  to  a  de- 
cision not  unlike  decisions  made  by  similar 
groups  all  over  the  country  ...  a  decision  to 
take  the  hospice  concept  out  of  the  litera- 
ture Ad  into  the  homes  of  the  terminally  ill 
in  the  Monterey  Peninsula  area. 

With  the  great  zeal  and  commitment,  this 
community  group  formed  a  hospice  team, 
established  a  comprehensive  program, 
began  delivering  home  care,  created  a  be- 
reavement follow-up  effort,  and  opened  a 
hospice  inpatient  unit.  They  kept  me  in- 
formed about  their  progress  and  their 
dreams.  In  a  siiecial  way,  as  their  Congress- 
man, I  felt  a  part  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Those  who  started  the  hospice  in  my  dis- 
trict were  no  less  committed,  no  less  orga- 
nized, and  no  less  talented  than  any  other 
member  of  hospice  of  the  National  Hospice 
Organization.  I  was  and  am  proud  of  the 
people  back  home  and  the  hospice  back 
home.  But  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story. 

Despite  enthusiastic  community  support 
and  a  fine  record  of  service  their  hospice 
was  in  dire  straits,  perhaps  mortally  wound- 
ed, perhaps  terminal.  Dying  patients  who 
needed  help  and  were  appropriate  for  hos- 
pice care  had  to  be  turned  away.  They  had 
to  close  the  inpatient  unit  and  curtail  home 
care  and  bereavement  services.  The  problem 
wasn't  with  the  care  being  rendered.  The 
problem  wasn't  with  the  community.  The 
problem  was  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Most  patients  being  cared  for  and  wanted 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  Hospice  of  the  Monte- 
rey Peninsula  were  Medicare-eligible.  Yet, 
they  couldn't  use  their  Medicare  benefits  to 
obtain  hospice  services  .  .  .  because  hospice, 
per  se,  was  not  a  covered  benefit  under  the 
Medicare  program.  The  effect  of  the  exist- 
ing Medicare  program  and  its  service  defini- 
tions was  to  provide  an  economic  disincen- 
tive to  the  use  of  the  hospice  and  an  eco- 
nomic incentive  favoring  the  use  of  higher- 
cost,  less  appropriate  care,  which  these  pa- 
tients and  their  families  didn't  want. 
Caught  in  the  trap  was  not  only  the  dying 
patient  and  family,  but  the  hospice  itself. 

The  current  Medicare  reimbursement 
system  and  guidelines  tend  to  reward  and 
encourage  high  health  care  costs  for  the 
terminally  ill  while  discouraging  and  pun- 
ishing more  appropriate,  cost-effective  hos- 
pice alternatives.  I  was  most  interested  in 
the  I»resident's  observation  at  his  press  con- 
ference of  the  inequities  of  federal  policy 
that  favors  institutionalization  over  home 
health  care.  There  are  the  exact  same  in- 
equities that  impacting  on  hospice  care— the 
kind  of  government  policy  that  is  bad  busi- 
ness and  bad  medicine.  We  will  give  him  and 


his  administration  the  opportunity  to  some 
positive  reform. 

The  Hospice  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  is 
struggling  very  hard  to  stay  alive.  Three 
other  hospices  in  my  district  are  also  experi- 
encing serious  difficulties  keeping  their 
home  care  programs  operating.  The  hospice 
crisis  in  my  district  is  not  one  of  the  quality 
of  care  or  of  cost  of  need,  but  is  rather  a 
crisis  of  financial  inequality  and  reimburse- 
ment injustice.  This  is  not  just  a  California 
crisis.  Of  the  three  original  National  Cancer 
Institute  hospices,  two  have  either  folded 
down  or  scaled  back  when  the  grant  funds 
ran  out. 

Just  before  this  convention  convened,  one 
of  the  strongest  hospices  in  Florida,  Hospice 
of  Palm  Beach  County,  held  a  news  confer- 
ence announcing  they  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business  by  April  due  to  financial  prob- 
lems and  lack  of  reimbursement.  In  less 
than  a  year,  the  twenty-six  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  demonstration  hos- 
pices will  lose  their  waivers.  What  will 
happen  to  them? 

Your  President,  Dr.  Hadlock,  has  said  that 
if  nothing  is  done  to  correct  the  injustices  in 
the  reimbursement  system  which  discrimi- 
nates against  the  unique  characteristics  of 
hospice  care  that,  in  his  judgement,  seven- 
ty-five operating  hospices  in  this  country 
wUl  close  within  the  next  eighteen  months. 
What  will  happen  to  the  patients  and  the 
families  that  these  hospices  are  serving  and 
could  serve?  If  we  do  nothing,  if  we  wait,  we 
may  well  find  that  the  terminally  ill  in 
many  communities  in  America  will  have  the 
hospice  alternative  taken  from  them. 

The  founder  of  the  National  Hospice  Or- 
ganization, Dennis  Rezendes,  stated  it  best 
when  he  said,  "the  greatest  single  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  and  even  the  survival  of 
the  hospice  movement  in  America  is  the 
current  health  insurance  and  reimburse- 
ment system.  For  the  sake  of  the  movement 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  for  whom  we  care, 
there  must  be  an  immediate  forthcoming 
change. " 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  Rezendes,  Rever- 
end Hugh  Westbrook,  and  Don  Gaetz  have 
worked  closely  with  me  and  key  congres- 
sional leaders  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
They  have  been  joined  by  more  than  200 
hospice  leaders  from  40  states  in  laying  the 
groundwork  and  building  the  foundation  to 
answer  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hos- 
pice movement  and  the  most  prevalent 
unmet  need  of  the  hospice  patient  and 
family.  These  leaders  of  the  hospice  move- 
ment, supported  by  many  of  you,  have 
joined  those  of  us  in  Congress  in  making  an 
historic  event  possible. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  in  Washington, 
a  rare,  bipartisan  coalition  of  key  members 
of  the  United  States  Congress  will  introduce 
legislation  providing  for  comprehensive 
Medicare  reimbursement  for  hospice  pro- 
grams of  care  across  the  nation.  This  legisla- 
tion will  firmly  establish  hospice  in  the 
American  health  care  delivery  and  financ- 
ing system.  As  the  primary  sponsor  of  this 
bUl  in  the  House,  I  expect  to  be  joined  by 
the  following  key  members:  Representative 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging;  Repre- 
sentative Barber  Conable  of  New  York, 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  Representative  Bill 
Gradison  of  Ohio,  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health;  Representa- 
tive Henry  Waxman  of  California,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  EInvironment;  Representative  Ed  Mad- 
igan  of  Illinois,  ranking  Republican  of  the 


Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  Elnviron- 
ment;  Representative  Charlie  Rangel  of 
New  York,  Democrat  on  the  Health  Sub- 
committee; and  Representative  Richard 
Gephardt  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  a  key  Dem- 
ocrat on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
These  prime  s[>onsors  are  being  joined  by 
what  we  expect  to  be  some  r.xty  other 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Our  hope  is  that  an  equally  prestigious  bi- 
partisan coalition  in  the  Senate,  led  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Bob  Pole  of  Kansas,  and  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  that  Committee,  Russell  Long, 
will  also  be  behind  this  bill.  The  bill  is  a 
good  bill  not  only  because  it  has  strong  sup- 
port, but  because  it  was  written  through  the 
efforts  of  hospice  leaders.  The  bill  provides 
that  persons  who  are  Medicare-eligible  and 
who  have  a  terminal  prognosis  of  six 
months  or  less  will  be  able  to  use  their  Med- 
icare benefits  to  obtain  comprehensive  hos- 
pice services  including  home  care,  respite 
care,  short-term  inpatient  care,  counseling, 
drugs  and  medications  on  both  an  inpatient 
and  outpatient  basis,  as  well  as  family  be- 
reavement care.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
hospices  may  become  Medicare-reimbursed 
without  regard  to  whether  the  hospice  is 
based  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home  or 
home  health  agency  or  whether  it  is  a  free- 
standing, community  organization  unaffili- 
ated with  any  other  provider.  EUigible  par- 
ticipants are  people  who  are  qualified  for 
Medicare.  Upwards  of  70  percent  of  the  hos- 
pice candidates  in  the  country  are  of  an  age 
or  circumstances  which  makes  them  Medi- 
care eligible. 

Those  individuals  who  might  feel  that 
hospice  reimbursement  under  Medicare  will 
dilute  the  hospice  concept  of  volunteerism 
and  philanthropy  should  have  no  fear, 
whatsoever.  Hospices  certified  under  this 
legislation  will  be  fully  reimbursed  for  their 
services  to  Medicare  patients  but  will  still 
have  to  look  to  the  private  charity  sector 
and  the  private  insurance  sector  for  the  rest 
of  the  funds  needed  to  provide  hospice  care 
to  the  community. 

This  bill  is  a  partnership  effort  between 
the  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
hospice  program,  on  the  other.  Both  sides 
have  a  funding  responsibility.  The  commu- 
nity must  still  make  hospice  happen. 

Unlike  any  other  part  of  the  Medicare 
program,  this  legislation  requires  that  the 
caregiving  team  must  include  volunteers. 
The  heart  of  the  hospice  movement,  the 
caregiving  volunteer,  is  at  the  heart  of  this 
bill.  Along  with  volunteers,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  interdisciplinary  team  required 
by  the  bill  are  a  physician,  a  registered 
nurse,  a  social  worker,  and  a  pastoral  or 
other  counselor. 

Aside  from  appropriateness  of  care,  the 
other  promise  of  hospice  is  cost-effective- 
ness of  care.  In  the  Congress,  I  tend  to  be 
most  often  identified  with  budget  matters. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  no  matter  how  at- 
tractive hospice  might  be  as  a  concept,  in 
your  eyes  or  in  mine,  if  it  would  add  signifi- 
cantly to  the  Medicare  budget,  there  is  no 
chance  for  passage. 

That's  why  this  bill  does  not  treat  hospice 
as  an  add-on  layer  to  an  already  costly 
health  care  system;  but  rather  treats  hos- 
pice as  a  substitute,  an  alternative  form  of 
care,  consistent  with  the  Standards  and 
Principles  of  the  National  Hospice  Organi- 
zation, allowing  care  to  be  given  on  the  basis 
of  patient-family  need. 

Before  the  bipartisan  coalition  hospice  bill 
was  finalized,  we  in  the  Congress  insisted  on 
hard,  factual  cost  analysis.  We  looked  at  the 
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results  of  the  National  Cancer  Iiutitute 
study;  we  looked  at  the  California  Medicaid 
Study;  we  looked  at  the  Methodist  Hospital 
and  Florida  studies.  This  bill  has  been  spe- 
cifically studied  for  cost  impact  by  a  private, 
independent  analysis  funded  by  the 
Warner-Lambert  Foundation. 

Currently,  the  Warner-Lambert  study  In- 
dicates that  it  is  costing  more  than  (7.000  in 
Medicare  Part  A  and  Part  B  benefits  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  a  termiiuaiy  ill  cancer 
victim  in  the  last  six  months  of  life.  In 
other  words,  if  there  are  200,000  Medicare- 
eligible  people  dying  of  cancer  in  America 
this  year,  we're  talking  about"  an  existing 
cost  to  the  Medicare  program.  Just  in  the 
last  six  months  of  life,  of  nearly  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  nation-wide. 

The  most  expensive  combination  inpa- 
tient, outpatient,  home  care  and  bereave- 
ment care  hospice  program  studied  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  reports  total 
costs,  including  all  modes  of  care,  of  about 
$4,500  per  patient-family.  A^  average  day  of 
hospice  care  of  all  types  tends  to  be  one 
fourth  to  one  fifth  the  average  cost  of  hos- 
pital care  for  cancer  patients,  according  to 
the  Warner-Lambert  analysis. 

The  cost  analysis  of  this  bill  which  reim- 
burses one  hundred  percent  of  the  reasona- 
ble costs  of  home,  inpatient  care,  bereave- 
ment care,  counseling,  and  drugs  and  medi- 
cations, is  that,  at  minimum  it  will  actually 
save  the  federal  government  at  least  $15 
million  the  first  year  and,  owing  to  what  we 
believe  will  be  the  continued  growth  of  the 
hospice  movement,  a  net  savings  is  project- 
ed for  the  fifth  year  of  as  much  as  $130  mil- 
lion. 

As  a  member  of  House  Budget  Committee, 
that  is  the  kind  of  hospice  benefit  that  all 
of  us  can  go  back  to  Washington  and  fight 
for. 

To  provide  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  hospice  services  and  to  avoid  sti- 
fling creativity  at  the  patient-family  care 
level,  we  have  defined,  in  general  terms,  a 
reimbursement  formula  which  would  be  in- 
dexed regionally  and  annually  and  is  pegged 
to  the  overall  costs  of  caring  for  the  termi- 
nally ill  in  the  Medicare  system.  Based  on 
the  data  we  have,  not  one  single  currently 
operating  hospice  has  costs  which  exceed 
the  reimbursement  formula  in  the  bill. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  bill  should  not 
hurt  anyone  and  will  help  nearly  everyone 
operating  a  hospice  program. 

Finally,  while  the  hospice  benefit  in  this 
bill  is  for  patients  with  six  months  or  less  to 
live,  we  in  Congress  have  been  persuaded  by 
people  like  Dr.  Hadlock  that  there  needs  to 
be  some  mechanism  to  respond  to  the  pa- 
tient who  still  is  terminally  ill  but  who  lives 
beyond  the  six  months.  The  bill,  therefore, 
provides  that  a  patient  who  is  still  under 
care  of  a  hospice  is  able  to  be  re-certified  by 
the  hospice  medical  director  for  up  to  four 
ninety-day  periods  or  a  total  of  360  days  of 
care. 

I  know  all  of  you  are  interested  in  more  of 
the  specific  details  and  I  understand  that 
sessions  are  being  set  up  later  in  the  day  to 
go  over  the  bill  section-by-section. 

I  don't  want  to  in  any  way  dampen  what  I 
hope  and  trust  will  be  your  enthusiasm  and 
advocacy  for  this  major  step  forward  in  ap- 
propriate care  for  the  hospice  patient/ 
family. 

But  I  do  want  to  sound  a  note  of  caution. 

I  consider  today,  this  year,  and  this  Con- 
gress to  be  the  right  time  to  proceed  with 
hospice  reimbursement  legislation.  Today, 
in  this  audience  are  the  people  who  have 
created  hospice  programs  in  rural  settings 


and  urban  areas,  in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  agencies,  and  in 
free-standing  community  groups.  You  who 
are  here  today  have  come  up  the  tiard  way. 
You  have  fought  the  battles  of  unceasing 
demands  for  services  against  finite  and  di- 
minishing resources  .  .  .  and  you  are  still 
here.  You  have  done  it  by  yourselves,  with- 
out a  Just  reimbursement  system.  Your  hos- 
pices are  built  on  your  own  sweat  equity. 

I  don't  want  to  wait  three  or  five  or  ten 
years  to  enact  this  bill.  I  don't  know  who 
will  be  sitting  in  conventions  like  this  by 
that  time.  I  do  know  who  is  here  today.  I 
have  been  convinced  by  your  leaders  who 
have  worked  with  me  on  this  bill  that  you 
are  the  people  who  deserve  a  just  reim- 
bursement system  because  you  are  the 
people  who  have  earned  it. 

I  want  your  hospices  to  be  the  ones  that 
don't  go  out  of  business.  I  want  your  hos- 
pices to  be  the  ones  who  are  here  ten  years 
from  now. 

And,  none  of  us  in  the  Congress  want  to 
have  happen  to  hospice  what  has  happened 
in  some  areas  in  health  care.  We  don't  want 
hospice  to  become  Just  a  federally-funded 
business  venture  with  no  conscience  and  no 
commitment  to  its  reason  for  being.' 

I  am  asking  you  today  to  take  up  your 
share  of  the  burden  and  make  certain  that 
doesn't  happen. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  mandat- 
ing an  accreditation  system  in  this  bill.  We 
took  a  risk  and  didn't  make  accreditation  of 
hospices  a  federal  mandate.  We  left  it  to 
you,  instead.  The  people  who  have  pio- 
neered hospice  in  America  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility to  police  hospice  in  America. 

It  is  not  the  warmth  of  your  words  that 
has  brought  together  this  bipartisan  coali- 
tion in  the  Congress.  ...  it  is  the  standards 
and  principles  you  have  established  which 
we  respect  and  which  we  count  on  you  to 
uphold. 

The  Congress  is  looking  to  you  to  take  the 
leadership  in  state  licensure  and  in  profes- 
sional standards  and  accreditation.  We  have 
a  long  jo' -ney  until  this  "bill  is  finally 
adopted.  For  one  thing,  it  has  to  be  signed 
by  a  President  who  says  he  wants  to  save 
money.  Well,  with  this  bill  we're  going  to 
give  him  that  opportunity.  Also,  we  will  give 
him  a  chance  to  do  something  good  for  the 
people.  And,  even  when  this  bill  is  passed, 
the  process  of  fine-tuning  the  reimburse- 
ment system  and  the  regulations  will  re- 
quire the  input  and  involvement  of  the  Na- 
tional Hospice  Organization.  If  this  bill 
passes,  and  I  believe  with  your  help  it  will, 
it  will  be  because  of  the  diligent  and  unique 
leadership  which  has  come  forth  from  the 
hospice  movement  to  persuade  and  convince 
the  Congress;  it  wUl  be  because  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  care  you  are  rendering  in  your 
programs  back  home;  it  will  be  because  the 
hospice  movement,  itself,  has  finally  come 
of  age  and  because  maybe  America  has 
come  of  age,  too,  in  recognizing  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  dying  and  their  families 
without  resort  to  medical-surgical  heroics  or 
artificial  life  support  systems,  but  through 
appropriate  compassionate  hospice  care. 

In  hospice,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  mean- 
ing that  can  be  found  in  suffering,  that 
there  is  a  sense  that  can  be  made  out  of 
pain.  Then,  we  can  accept  and  make  use  of 
what's  happening  to  us.  That's  what  the 
Hospice  Team  is  supposed  to  do  for  others. 
Can  this  national  Hospice  Team  perform 
the  same  support  for  itself? 

Let  us  begin  to  end  the  artificial  pain  and 
unnecessary  suffering  brought  upon  the 
hospices    in    my    district    and     hospices 


throughout  America  by  the  current  reim- 
bursement system.  The  legislation  that  will 
be  before  the  Congress  is  a  beginning,  a 
good  solid  beginning.  The  terminally  ill  and 
their  families,  and  the  hospices  of  America 
deserve  no  less. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  rabbi  and  the 
priest— "doesn't  mean  a  damn  thing  unless 
he  can  fight"— So  it  is  with  each  of  us— we 
can  bless  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  the 
government  and  people  will  recognize  the 
importance  of  hospice  care  but  unless  we 
are  willing  to  fight  for  what  we  believe  in— 
it  won't  mean  a  damn  thing. 

So  I  ask  each  of  you  to  Join  with  me. 
Strengthened  by  your  support  as  a  National 
Hospice  Team  stretching  across  the  land 
with  caring  and  competence.  We  can  make 
the  hospice  story  a  reality— a  fulfillment  of 
the  moral  test  of  a  nation  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing those  in  need.  That  is  our  bond.  That  is 
our  pledge.  That  is  our  commitment.  For  all 
of  those  who  have  been,  are  and  will  be  a 
part  of  hospice  ce.re.  we  can  do  no  less. 
Thank  you.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED 
REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
212)  requires  that  the  President  con- 
sult with  the  Congress  on  his  propos- 
als for  refugee  admissions  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  President's  letter  of  September 
21,  1981,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  initiated  the  consultative 
process. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  RoDrno.  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  C^hairmak:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  the  information  required  by  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  in  preparation  for  the 
consultations  on  refugee  admissions  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982.  As  noted  in  my  July  30 
statement,  inmiigration  and  refugee  policy 
is  an  important  part  of  our  past  and  funda- 
mental to  our  national  interest.  With  other 
countries,  we  will  continue  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  welcoming  and  resettling 
those  who  flee  oppression.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  seek  new  way.-;  to  integrate  ref- 
ugees into  our  society  without  nurturing 
their  dependence  on  welfare. 

The  documents  transmitted  today  include 
proposed  admission  levels  and  allocations 
among  groups  of  special  humanitarian  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  or  whose  admis- 
sion is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest. 
My  final  determination  on  admission  levels 
and  allocations  will  be  made  after  taking 
Congressional  r.nd  other  views  expressed  at 
the  consultations  into  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  following  is  an  edited  summary 
of  the  Report  to  Congress  on  Refugee 
Admissions  and  Allocations  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  and  the  Presidents  propos- 
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al  for  refugee  admissions  and  funding  appropriate  international  organizations,  in-  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

tnr  f isofli  vpnr  1 4R2  cludlnig  the  United  Nations  High  Commis-  S.500  refugees  from  the  Near  East,  3.000  ref- 

lur  iu>cai  ycai  lao*.  sioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  the  Interna-  ugees  from  Africa  and  2.000  refugees  from 

Proposed  refugee  a4mu3tons,  fiscai  year  y^^,^  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

'""^  the     United     Nations     Children's     Fund  in  addition,  consideration  will  be  given  to 

Proposed  (UNICEP),  the  United  NaUons  Relief  and  the  adjustment  to  permanent  resident  alien 

Area  or  origin:                                AdmtMtons  works     Agency     for     Palestine     Refugees  status  of  up  to  5,000  persons  who  were  pre- 

Asia "...... 120,000  (X7NRWA)  and  the  Intergovernmental  Com-  viously  granted  asylum  In  the  United  SUtes 

SOTiet      Union      and      Eastern  nj^tee  for  Migration  (ICM).  and  have  been  in  the  United  SUtes  as  refu- 

Europe a.ow  Refugee  relief  ge*s  for  at  least  one  year,  pursuant  to  Title 

Soviet  Union 33.000  During  fiscal  year  1981.  U.S.  support  for  "•  Section  209(b)  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 

Eastern  Europe *SO0  international    relief    programs    which    are  l»«0- 

Near  East 5,500  often  more  humane  and  less  costly  than  re-  Asia 

Africa 3.000  settlement  in  the  United  SUtes,  Included  ^he  proposed  admissions  ceOlng  for  Asian 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbe-  major  relief  programs  in  Kampuchea,  Paki-  refugees  for  FY  1982  is  120  000  Of  the  pro- 

an 2.000  Stan.  Somalia,  and  for  Palestinian  refugees  ^^^^^  admissions,  200  wUl  be  reserved  for 

Total '  173.000  ^  ^■^^  Middle  East.  Asians  other  than  Indochinese. 

■It  is  underatood  that  this  is  a  ceUing  and  not  a  Voluntary  repatnation  xhe  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  continues 

goal  and  that  to  the  extent  possible,  consistent  In    addition    to    providing    humanitarian  to  present  a  major  threat  to  the  safety  of 

with  needs  and  objectives,  the  program  will  be  man-  relief   for  refugees   overseas  during   fiscal  refugees  and  the  sUbillty  of  the  region.  By 

aged  to  admit  fewer  than  the  authorized  ceiling.  yg^r   1981,   the  United  SUtes  participated  the  end  of  September  1981,  the  refugee  pop- 

BACKCROOTCD  through    international    organizations    and  ulation  will  be  approximately  300.000.  but  at 

This  is  a  siunmary  of  the  Report  to  the  with  other  governments  to  support  volun-  least  another  120,000  are  projected  to  arrive 

Congress  on  Refugee  Admissions  and  Alio-  tary  repatriation.  Large-scale  repatriation  of  during  FY   1982.  Countries  in  the  region 

cations  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  which  initiates  Africans  in  1979  and  1980  resulted  in  the  granting  temporary  asylum  do  so  in  the  ex- 

the  "appropriate  consultation"  set  out  in  return  of  approximately  500.000  refugees.  pecUtion  that  their  existing  refugee  popula- 

Section  207(e)  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  In  recent  years,  the  UNHCR  successfully  tions  will  continue  to  decrease  and  that  the 

The  Report  which  embodies  the  Presidents  completed  the  voluntary  repatriation  of  ref-  world  community,  with  the  United  SUtes  in 

proposals  for  refugee  admissions  for  Fiscal  ugees  in  Bangladesh  to  Burma.  Despite  dif-  the  lead.  wUl  provide  resettlement  for  new 

Year  1982    provides  a  unique  opportunity  ficulties.  the  UNHCR  continues  to  work  for  arrivals.  An  inadequate  resettlement  effort 

for  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  possible  voluntary  repatriation  of  Lao  and  could  signal  a  change  in  U.S.  refugee  policy, 

focus   on   the   domestic   and   international  Khmer.  with  a  resultant  surge  in  the  flight  of  refu- 

concems  which  influence  the  complex  deci-  Resettlement  in  third  countries  gees,  and  could  lead  to  forcible  repatriation 

sion-making  process  of  determining  refugee  The  United  SUtes  encoiu^ges  the  interna-  or  push-offs  of  boats  back  to  sea.  There  is 

admissions  levels.  tional  community  to  provide  resettlement  need  to  continue  a  U.S.  policy  which  will 

The    hearings    on    refugee    admissions,  opportunities  for  refugees.  Countries  which  maintain  the  principle  of  first  asylum,  save 

which  include  discussions  in  person  by  des-  have  resettled  significant  numbers  of  Indo-  lives  and  reduce  political  insUbility  in  the 

ignated  cabinet-level  representatives  of  the  Chinese  refugees  since  1975  include  China,  region. 

President,  are  intended  to  review  the  refu-  Prance.  Caiutda,  Australia,  the  Federal  Re-  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 

gee  situation,  to  project  the  extent  of  possi-  public  of  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom.  _«^     nronosed  admissions  ceilinc  for  the 

ble  part^icipation  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to  and  Hong  Kong.  As  part  of  this  effort,  the  g^  "\  Uni^S^d^Um  Euron^  Is  42  500 

discuss  the  reasons  for  believing  that  the  United    SUtes    is    working    closely    with  f?thnnyh  rnnt^„i^r!^Hr^^ 

proposed  admission  of  refugees  is  justified  UNHCR  and  voluntary  agencies  in  explor-  ^^^t^^^^'^^li^XZ^tM^'^ 

by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  otherwise  in  ing  resettlement  possibilities  for  Indochi-  f!^,°!^„Ve  „„™tlJ    fi^ 

the  national  interest.  The  President's  pro-  nese  refugees  in  Suriname  and  Belize.  ^^i'^^^f  "r?l'^!f,;,l  L^^.^nt  ^t 
,  V, v,„™ -i».,„i.,.,x>^  ...itv.  ..ono-H  »,,  »>,o  .          ,            ...  sions  manifest  the  Clear  commitment  Of  the 

^ws  e^or^ed  by  S  ^5  S  gi^eii  ''•^-  ''^'''"'  '«^'"'^*'""  United  SUtes  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
™!«f.  o«v^^  vniLf^rv  ^.fan^tionstTd  "^he  U.S.  refugee  admissions  program  of  emigration.  Eastern  Europeans,  on  the 
Tbl^'  inurest  «?oui^Ref  ueTe^eDomTe  ^''^"^^  ^  '^"^^  *^*^  '■«^"«^*  ***^'"«^  '"  o^^er  hand,  are  fleeing  to  the  West  in  in- 
-ivLrt  irnm  n  «:  Pm?f«.JrPs  trroneho^the  ^^^  United  SUtes  have  appropriate  sponsor-  creasing  numbers.  There  is  substantial  do- 
world  thTs^i  J^1!fi^  aS?v  Pais  ***'P^-  '■^^'^^  adequate  services  upon  arriv-  nestle  support  for  the  admissions  programs 
Ir^^  ^nH  '^  Hipf^rtonT  andTewr^x  *'•  '^'^  ^^"^  ^^'^^^  resources  available  for  from  this  region  for  reasons  of  ethnic  and 
tSf ^H  ^„  .^^^It^JZr^^  h«v?  Jsn  ""^'"8^  resettlement  are  effectively  utilized,  religious  ties  and  as  a  means  of  assisting 
pressed  by  concerned  persons  have  also  j  ^ j^  ^ggj  ^  admissions  ceiling  of  those  fleeine  the  conseouences  of  the  corn- 
been  considered  in  developing  proposed  ad-  217.000  refugees  was  esUblished.  Approxi-  mi^fet  systems  consequences  of  the  com 
missions  levels.  After  receivmg  the  re-  lately  155.000  wUl  have  been  admitted  by  'up, 
sponses  from  the  members  of  the  Commit-  September  30.  The  difference  between  the  near  tost 
tees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the  ceiling  and  actual  admissions  numbers  re-  The  proposed  admissions  ceiling  to  meet 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  the  President  will  fleets  increasingly  restrictive  emigration  resettlement  needs  for  refugees  from  the 
make  his  final  determination  on  refugee  ad-  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  man-  Near  East  is  5,500  and  is  in  response  to,  but 
missions  levels  and  allocations  for  Fiscal  agement  decision  to  delay  admission  of  sig-  not  limited  to,  situations  in  Afghanistan  and 
Year  1982.  nificant  numliers  of  Indochinese  to  permit  Iraq. 

U.S.  REmcEE  POLICY  ovcrseas  English-language  training  and  ori-  Africa 

diJSmat^c'meSt'to  LZSth^und^rly'  '"Si^e  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  ref-  Th«  ^^°^  admi^ions  number  for  refu- 

Krises  oTX^ee  flows^  supporte  the  ugee  applicants  for  U.S.  admission  and  the  gees  from  Africa  is  3,000  This  projection  is 

mg  causes  oi  reiugee  iiows  ana  supports  tne  .j^j.  /*"               ,      -hsorhine  rpfnep*"!  we  based  on  a  best  estunate  of  the  numbers 

princ  pal  of  international  responses  to  refu-  hmited  resources  lor  aosoroing  refugees,  we  nualifv  for  refueee  sUtus  and  mav 

app  nrnhiPm.;  hv  Pnroiiraeine  the  broadest  have  developed  and  are  continumg  to  refme  wpo  ™ay  quaiiiyior  reiugee  status  ana  may 

gee  problems  Dy  encouraging  tne  oroaoesi  .      .     -      refueee  admissions  and  have  es-  ^^^h  to  apply.  Despite  the  turbulance  in  a 

poss  b  e  participation  of  other  countries.  f"j,^"*  \°^  reiugee  aomissions  ana  nave  es  ^        .  African  countries  manv  refueees 

Thp  T7  S    rpsDonse  to  worldwide  refueee  tablished  a  priority  system  for  applicants  numoer  oi  Aincan  countries,  many  reiugees 

Tne  U.t>.  response  to  woriawae  reiugee  ,npriai  tiPs  to  fhP  iinitpd  Stitps  for  have  been  granted  asylum  withhi  the  region 

problems    consists    of    two    major    compo-  with  special  ties  to  tne  uniiea  states  lor  nrovldes  a  maJor  oortion  of 

npnts—rplipf  and  resettlement  Within  these  groups  determined  to  be  of  special  humani-  wnere  tne  u.o.  proviaes  a  major  portion  oi 

nents— reiiei  ana  reseiiiemeni.  wiinm  inese  ?    .  „  funding  for  care  and  maintenance  through 

categories,  our  basic  policy  is:  ( 1 )  to  empha-  ta"an  concern.  International  organizations, 

size  emergency  relief  assistance  to  refugees  proposed  fiscal  year  1982  admissions  r    *■    a                 w  ♦»■    /-^      ».k 

in  place;  (2)  to  support  volunUry  repatri-  in  response  to  urgent  humanitarian  needs  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

ation  whenever  possible;  (3)  to  facilitate  re-  together  with  domestic  and  foreign  policy  The  proposed  admissions  number  for  refu- 

settlement   in  country  of  asylum  or  in  a  concerns,  the  President  proposes  to  admit  gees  from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 

third  country  (4)  and  in  the  case  of  those  up  to  173,000  refugees  to  the  United  SUtes  is  2,000  and  will  be  used  primarily  for  politi- 

for  whom  U.S.  resettlement  is  the  only  al-  during  FY  1982,  dependent  upon  the  con-  cal   prisoners   and   their   families,   persons 

temative,  to  admit  refugees  who  are  of  spe-  tinuing  need  for  refugee  resettlement  at  an-  under  life-threatening  conditions  and  for 

cial   humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  ticipated     levels    throughout    the    twelve  family  reunification.   Current  and   former 

SUtes,  or  otherwise  in  the  national  interest,  month  period.  political  prisoners  and  other  cases  of  special 

To  carry  out  these  policy  objectives,  the  The  173,000  projected  admissions  Include  humaniUrian  concern  within  their  county 

United  States  places  maximum  reliance  on  120,000  refugees  from  Asia,  42,500  refugees  of  nationality  or  habitual  residence  will  be 
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considered  for  admission  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 102(a)(42)B  of  the  INA  as  amended. 

The  refugee  resettlement  program  histori- 
cally has  enjoyed  broad  public  support  in 
the  United  SUtes.  During  Fiscal  Years  1980 
and  1981,  an  estimated  373,000  refugees  (ex- 
cluding Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants)  have 
been  resettled  in  U.S.  communities,  generat- 
ing unprecedented  levels  of  commitment 
and  involvement  on  the  part  of  U.S.  citizens, 
private  agencies,  ethnic  communities  and 
state  and  local  governments.  Resettling  ref- 
ugees in  these  numbers  has  caused  some 
strain  on  sUte,  community  and  private  re- 
sources. 

Many  of  the  new  refugee  arrivals  tend  to 
have  less  education,  fewer  transferable  job 
skills  and  less  knowledge  of  English  than 
earlier  arrivals.  Consequently  they  have  a 
greater  need  for  transitional  assistance  once 
they  arrive  in  the  United  SUtes.  Due  in 
large  part  to  the  demographic  characteris- 
tics of  the  new  refugee  arrivals  combined 
with  prevailing  economic  conditions,  there 
has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  use  of  cash  as- 


sistance by  refugees.  Available  data,  howev- 
er, show  that  refugee  employment  and  self- 
sufficiency  increase  with  the  length  of  time 
a  refugee  is  in  the  coimtry. 

To  help  ease  the  transition  before  a  refu- 
gee arrives  in  the  United  SUtes.  a  program 
of  English-language  training  and  cultural 
orienUtion  has  been  implemented  in  the 
overseas  Refugee  Processing  Centers  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  last  year. 

High  concentrations  of  refugees  in  certain 
localities  have  had  substantial  impacts  on 
community  resources,  particularly  low  cost 
housing  and  education.  Therefore,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  coordinate  refugee  reset- 
tlement planning  among  sUte  and  local  offi- 
cials, private  voluntary  resettlement  agen- 
cies and  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  al- 
leviate the  impact  in  communities  where 
many  refugees  live.  While  problems  in  reset- 
tling large  numbers  of  refugees  are  genuine, 
so  is  the  commitment  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  providing  a  homeland  to  those  flee- 
ing persecution  at  all  levels  (Table  VII).  It  is 
anticipated  that  consulUtions  with  regard 


to  the  resettlement  process  will  increase  in 
the  coming  year. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  REFUGEE  MOVEMKlfT  AltO 
RESETTLEMEirT 

Cost  associated  with  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance, processing,  transporution  and  Initial 
reception  and  placement  of  refugees  are 
borne  by  the  Department  of  SUte.  Once 
refugees  arrive  in  this  country,  they  are  eli- 
gible for  many  of  the  same  services  avail- 
able to  disadvantaged  Americans.  Costs  as- 
sociated with  these  services  are  borne  by 
many  other  federal  agencies,  but  primarily 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS). 

This  estimate  includes  expenditures  for 
programs  which  directly  assist  refugees.  Sig- 
nificant expenditures  for  refugee  assistance 
are  also  made  through  Job  training,  pro- 
grams, public  housing  activities  and  various 
other  federal  and  sUte  programs  which 
assist  refugees  as  part  of  a  broader  popula- 
tion of  needy  Americans. 


ESTIMATED  COSTS  Of  REFUGEE  MOVEMENT  AND  RESETTLEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  adhered 
to  the  two-tier  procedure  esUblished  in  pre- 
vious consultations  under  the  Refugee  Act, 
i.e.  a  closed  meeting  between  designated 
consulUtive  Members  and  Cabinet-level  Ad- 
ministration officials  followed  by  a  public 
hearing  before  the  full  Committee. 

On  September  24,  1981,  the  designated 
consulUtive  Members,  Chairman  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr.  and  Ranking  Member  Robert 
McClory,  Immigration  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Romano  L.  Mazzoli  and  Ranking 
Member  Hamilton  Pish,  Jr.,  met  with  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith  and 
Under  SecreUry  of  State  for  Political  Af- 
fairs Walter  J.  Stoessel. 

The  President's  proposal  as  summarized 
above  was  presented  to  the  Congressional 
representatives.  The  Attorney  General  gave 
assurances  that  the  Administration  was 
looking  upon  the  consulUtion  process  as  an 
earnest  effort  to  solicit  the  opinions  and 
viewpoints  of  the  Congress  on  each  aspect 
of  the  proposed  program  of  refugee  admis- 
sions and  funding  for  fiscal  year  1982. 


On  September  29,  1981,  the  full  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal. Appearing  as  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  were  Under  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Stoessel;  Ambassador  Harvey 
Feldman,  Office  of  U.S.  RepresenUtive  to 
the  U.N.;  John  H.  Holdridge,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
and  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  Refu- 
gee Programs,  James  N.  Purcell;  from  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Acting  Commission- 
er Doris  Meissner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service:  and  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Director  Phillip  Hawkes.  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement. 

The  Consultative  Members  met  in  private 
session  to  consider  the  Information  received 
during  the  formal  consultation  process,  as 
well  as  the  various  materials  submitted  by 
the  Administration. 

Two  letters  were  sent  to  the  President  on 
September  30,  1981  expressing  the  views  of 
the  ConsulUtive  Members: 


The  transcript  of  the  full  Committee 
hearing  and  various  pertinent  documents 
entered  into  the  record  during  the  hearing 
will  be  published  by  the  Committee  in  the 
near  future. 

I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  aforementioned  letters  and 
the  Presidential  determination  signed  by 
the  President  on  October  10,  1981,  which  es- 
Ublished the  fiscal  year  1982  admission 
levels: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 

77ic  President,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  F»resident:  The  undersigned 
consulUtive  Members  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  wish  to  advise  you  that  the 
consultative  process  required  by  the  Refu- 
gee' Act  has  been  completed. 

As  the  result  of  our  deUiled  consideration 
of  the  proposed  refugee  admissions  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  we  present  the  follow- 
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iag  observations  and  recommendations  in 
connection  with  your  protx>sal. 

At  the  outset,  we  are  concerned  by  your 
decision  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  refugee 
admissions,  because  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  request  for  adequate  funding  to  meet 
their  resettlement  needs.  At  a  time  when  we 
are  sharply  cutting  social  programs  urgently 
needed  by  the  disadvantaged  and  needy 
members  of  our  society,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  justify  an  annual  Federal  ex- 
penditure in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars  for 
refugees.  Further,  this  growing  competition 
for  reduced  federal  resources  will  undoubt- 
edly produce  increasing  resentment  toward 
refugees  in  general. 

For  this  reason,  we  strongly  reconunend  a 
worldwide  level  of  refugee  admissions  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  not  to  exceed  140.000. 
In  testimony  before  our  Committee.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Walter  J.  Stoessel  staffed 
that  "we  expect  to  be  able  to  limit  actual 
admissions  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  a  worldwide 
total  of  about  140.000." 

We  believe  that  this  level  is  reasonable 
and  will  fully  satisfy  our  humanitarian  re- 
stjonsibility  to  respond  to  worldwide  refugee 
problems.  If  refugee  conditions  deteriorate 
or  if  emergencies  arise,  we  are  prepared  to 
consult  on  the  need  for  additional  numbers 
under  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Act. 

It  is  our  position  that  a  level  of  140,000, 
which  we  view  as  a  ceiling  not  a  target  to  be 
reached,  will:  preserve  the  principle  of  first 
asylum  in  Southeast  Asia:  advance  the  ob- 
jective of  internationalizing  refugee  prob- 
lems, particularly  with  reference  to  Indochi- 
nese  refugees:  and  facilitate  the  proper  re- 
settlement of  refugees  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

While  we  do  not  recommend  a  specific  al- 
location of  refugee  numbers,  we  believe  the 
various  sub-ceilings  should  be  adjusted  pro- 
portionately (based  on  the  requested  alloca- 
tion) to  reflect  the  recommended  reduction 
from  173,000  to  140.000. 

We  are  concerned  by  the  differing  legal 
interpretations  of  the  term  "refugee"  as  de- 
fined in  the  Refugee  Act.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  interpretations  must  be 
re-examined  with  the  objective  of  insuring 
that  persons  who  leave  their  countries  for 
purely  economic  reasons  are  not  considered 
for  admission  under  the  U.S.  program. 

We  also  agree  with  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  during  the  course  of 
the  consultative  process  that  the  costs  of  re- 
settling refugees  can  and  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  Likewise,  we  must  seek  to 
minimize  the  financial  impact  of  refugees 
on  states  and  localities.  One  method  of  ac- 
complishing these  objectives  is  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  language  training  and 
employment  counseling,  together  with  in- 
creased refugee  case-management  control 
on  the  part  of  voluntary  agencies.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  matter  be  explored  care- 
fully in  an  effort  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
resettling  refugees. 

There  are  also  other  specific  matters  of 
concern  to  the  consultative  members.  These 
matters,  along  with  specific  programmatic 
recommendations,  will  be  brought  to  your 
attention  in  a  separate  letter. 

We  trust  that  you  will  give  our  recommen- 
dations careful  consideration  in  preparing 
your  final  determination.  We  also  hope  that 
the  views  and  concerns  expressed  by  the 
consultative  members  during  the  private 
meeting  and  by  our  Committee  Members 
during  the  hearing  yesterday  will  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  development 


and  implementation  of  our  refugee  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  McClohy. 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.. 
Ranking    Minority    Member,    Subcom- 
mittee on      Immigration,      Refugees, 
and    International  Law. 

Petkh  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30,  1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  completed  its  con- 
sultation as  required  by  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  Chairman  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.,  and 
the  other  consultative  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  sending  you  a  separate  letter  ex- 
pressing their  views.  I  generally  endorse 
their  letter,  but  have  elected  to  send  you 
this  separate  set  of  views. 

Based  on  extensive  testimony,  discussion, 
and  investigative  trips  conducted  by  my 
Subcommittee,  I  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  refugee  admis- 
sions program  for  Fiscal  Year  1982: 

A  total  refugee  admissions  ceiling  of 
120,000. 

The  consideration  as  refugees  only  of 
those  who  flee  their  country  because  of  per- 
secution or  a  fear  of  persecution. 

Intensified  efforts  to  internationalize  all 
refugee  problems,  particularly  the  Indochi- 
nese  refugee  situation.  An  international 
conference  to  discuss  internationalization 
should  be  considered. 

The  domestic  effects  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment must  be  accorded  greater  attention. 
Funding  levels  for  refugee  resettlement 
must  be  adequate.  There  must  be  closer  con- 
sultation between  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  federal  resettlement  officials. 
Sponsors  of  refugees  should  make  special 
efforts  to  ensure  that  their  charges  do  not 
become  welfare-dependents. 

The  medical  screening  procedures  for  in- 
coming refugees  and  the  medical  monitoring 
of  refugees  once  they  arrive  in  our  country 
need  to  be  re-examined  in  light  of  public 
health  considerations. 

In  order  to  administer  the  refugee  pro- 
grams properly,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  White  House  from  the  State 
Department.  Also,  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  should  be  re-established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  from  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration. 

I  make  these  recommendations  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  these 
Issues,  and  with  a  strong  humanitarian  com- 
mitment to  maintaining  America's  refugee 
program. 

I  believe  the  admissions  level  you  have 
proposed— 173,000— is  excessive,  especially 
because  it  is  not  accompanied  by  adequate 
domestic  funding. 

In  particular,  the  refugee  situation  in 
Indochina  is  stabilizing.  Camp  populations 
have  been  reduced  substantially  since  the 
spring  of  1979.  Boat  arrivals  in  asylum  coun- 
tries are  down  considerably.  And,  fewer  land 
refugees  are  seeking  third  country  resettle- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  I  believe  an  annual 
ceiling  of  84,000  is  sufficient  to  meet  our  ob- 
ligations, and  those  of  the  first-asylum  na- 
tions and  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  ref- 
ugees in  that  region  of  the  world. 


I  believe  that  the  level  recommended  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  should  be 
reconsidered  in  view  of  the  conditions  now 
prevailing  in  this  region. 

I  trust  my  views  and  recommendations 
win  be  seriously  considered  before  you 
arrive  at  a  final  determination  on  refugee 
admissions.  The  consultative  process,  estab- 
lished by  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  requires 
that  full  consideration  be  given  to  the  views 
and  comments  of  the  Legislative  Branch. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  and  I 
have  other  concerns  alx}ut  the  refugee  pro- 
gram which  we  will  communicate  to  you  in 
due  course. 

All  best  wishes  and  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion, Refugees,  and  International  Law. 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  46,  No. 
216,  Nov.  9.  1981] 

Presidential  Documents 

Title  3— Presidential  Determination  No. 
82-1  of  October  10. 1981 

The  President— Determination  on  FY 
1982  Refugee  Ceilings 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 

Pursuant  to  Section  207(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  (INA),  and 
in  accordance  with  Section  204(d)(1)  of 
Public  Law  96-212  (94  Stat.  109),  I  hereby 
determine,  after  appropriate  Congressional 
consultation,  that  the  admission  of  up  to 
140,000  refugees  to  the  United  States  during 
FY  1982  is  justified  by  humanitarian  con- 
cerns or  is  otherwise  in  the  national  inter- 
est. I  also  determine  that  providing  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  refugee  admission  numbers  to 
be  available  for  the  adjustment  to  perma- 
nent residence  status  of  aliens  who  have 
been  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  one  year  after  being  granted 
asylum,  in  accordance  with  Section  209(b) 
of  the  INA,  is  justified  by  humanitarian 
concerns  or  is  otherwise  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Pursuant  to  Section  208(a)(3)  of  the  INA, 
I  determine,  after  appropriate  Congression- 
al consultation,  that  the  140,000  refugee  ad- 
mission ceiling  shall  be  allocated  as  follows: 

Asia 100,000 

Soviet  Union 20,000 

Eastern  Europe 9,000 

Near  East 5,000 

Latin  America  and  Caribbean 3,000 

Africa 3,000 

Total 140,000 

Pursuant  to  Section  101(a)(42)(B)  of  the 
INA,  I  hereby  specify,  after  appropriate 
Congressional  consultation,  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  such  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  admission  under  the  limits  established 
herein,  the  following  persons,  if  they  other- 
wise qualify  for  admission,  may  be  consid- 
ered refugees  of  special  humanitarian  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  even  though  they 
are  still  within  their  countries  of  nationality 
or  habitual  residence:  persons  in  Vietnam 
with  past  or  present  ties  to  the  United 
States;  and  present  and  former  political 
prisoners,  and  persons  in  imminent  danger 
of  loss  of  life,  and  their  family  members,  in 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested  to 
inform  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  these  determinations. 


November  18,  1981 
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This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  October 
10. 1981.0 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madigam  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlis  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annonzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Rodino,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,440. 

Mrs.  Schroeder,  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.H.  3464,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  immediately 
prior  to  vote  on  the  Murtha  substitute 
amendment  to  H.R.  4995  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  THOBfAS,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Addabbo  amendment  to  H.R.  4995  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mrs.  Schneider,  following  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's remarks  on  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4995  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Carman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  DeNardis. 

(The  following. Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kildee)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Reuss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Panetta. 


ment  and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  Publishing  Distribution 
Office  function  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base. 
Utah,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2539.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
teriy  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  period  July  1  through  September  30. 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  Public 
Law  88-454.  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
113);  to  the  Conunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2540.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  seabed  boundary  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  any  coastal 
State  and  the  immobilization  of  the  seabed 
boundary  of  any  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2541.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  implement  the  Inter-American  Conven- 
tion on  International  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2542.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on  an 
investigation  into  allegations  of  misconduct 
by  an  official  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
1206(bM4);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2543  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  General  Bridge  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirements of  review  and  approval  of  the  lo- 
cation and  plans  for  bridges  and  causeway 
over  certain  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

2544.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  disFK>sition  of  health  care 
cases  referred  to  the  Justice  Department  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  during  calendar 
year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  204(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-505,  as  amended:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  November  19,  1981, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2537.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  <»nversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  Base  Information  Transfer 
Center  function  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
Utah,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2538.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  deliverecl  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R.  3731.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  of  October  19.  1973  (87  SUt.  466). 
relating  to  the  use  or  distribution  of  certain 
judgment  funds  awarded  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  or  the  Court  of  Claims; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-340).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  478.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  partitioning  of  certain  restricted  Indian 
land  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  97-341).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  3413  (Rept. 
No.  97-342).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  279.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3046,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Hept.  No.  97-343).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  280.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3663.  a  bill  to 
amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  more  effective  regula- 
tion of  motor  carriers  of  passengers  (Rept. 
No.  97-344).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  5011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  effective 
date  provision  of  section  403(b)(3)  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-223)  to  further  defer  the  effective  date 
of  certain  provisions  providing  for  the  rec- 
ognition as  income  of  LIPO  Inventory 
amounts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.    5012.    A    bill    entitled    "Emergency 
Timber  Sale  Act  of  1981":  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable): 
H.R.  5013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  conform  the  net 
operating  loss  carryback  and  carryforward 
treatment  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  that  of  other  financial  insti- 
tutions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  5014.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  Advisory 
Conunission,  which  is  presently  due  to 
expire  October  27,  1982;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SoLABZ,  Mr.  Dymally,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick): 
H.R.  5015.  A  bill  with  respect  to  the  prohi- 
bitions in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
relating  to  nuclear  enrichment  and  reproc- 
essing transfers  and  nuclear  detonations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD  (for  herself,  Mr. 
LUJAN,  Mr.  F^TQUA,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  LxTNDiNE,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.     Walker,     Mr.     Scheuer,     Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.   (Ijregg, 
Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Lowery.  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Volk- 
MER.  and  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall)  : 
H.R.  5016.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  civilian  nuclear 
activities,  to  provide  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  waste  dispos- 
al facilities,  to  provide  for  a  program  of  nu- 
clear waste  and  spent  fuel  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Science 
and  Technology,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  5017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 


tional 3  years  to  amend  governing  instru- 
ments to  meet  the  requirements  for  gifts  of 
split  interests  to  charity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  5018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  non- 
custodial parental  transportation  and  deten- 
tions of  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Schroeoer.  Mr.  Savityer.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  5019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Parental 
Kidnaping  I»revention  Act  of  1980  to  clarify 
congressional  intent  regarding  the  applica- 
tion of  section  1073  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  cases  involving  parental  kidnaping, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Snyder,   Mr.    Bowen, 
Mr.     Davis,    Mr.     Donnelly,    Mrs. 
Schneider,  and  Mr.  Hertel): 
H.R.  5020.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  ship- 
building mobilization  base  and  protect  stra- 
tegic supply  sources:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    MATSUI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ldngren,  Mr.  M:neta,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  and  Mr.  Moorhead): 
H.R.  5021.  A  bill  to  extend  the  date  for 
the    submission    to    the    Congress    of    the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Internment  of  Civilians;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  5022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  305  of 
the  Federal   Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  pertaining  to  contract 
progress  payments  made  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal   Government,   to   provide   for   the 
elimination    of    retainage    in    certain    in- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmient  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN: 
H.R.  5023.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
community  development  block  grant  funds 
for  the  construction  of  residential  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  5024.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween 50  and  80  percent  of  median  income 
who  may  receive  assistance  under  the  U.S. 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  5025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  lease  certain  excess  office  space  to  units 
of  State  or  local  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SUNIA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Akaka.    Mr.    Corraoa.    Mr.   Seiber- 
LiNC.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 
H.R.  5026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  extend  certain  loan  and 
mortgage  insurance  programs  to  American 
Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  5027.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  U.S.  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house in  Norfolk.  Va..  as  the  "Walter  E. 
Hoffman  U.S.  Courthouse";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  5028.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax- 
ation the  pay  received  by  members  of  the 


National  Guard  or  of  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  the  extent  that  such 
pay  does  not  exceed  $5,000;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COELHO: 

H.R.  5029.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  in  Fresno.  Calif.,  as  the  "B.  F.  Sisk 
Federal   Building";   to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  5030.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  variable-rate  debentures  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 

H.R.  5031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  a  certain  portion  of  governmental 
pensions  based  on  services  not  covered 
under  the  social  security  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  5032.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  new  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  receipt  of  un^m- 
ployment  compensation  by  ex-service  mem- 
bers which  were  added  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  to 
provide  certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  payable  to  ex- 
service  members;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  223.  Concurrent  resolution 
Vdirecting  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
/Human  Services  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  to  immediately  develop  and 
present  to  the  Congress  a  plan  to  correct 
the  social  security  benefit  disparity  which 
has  become  known  as  the  notch  problem;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
224.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, relative  to  compensation  for  lands 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  between  1944 
and  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LOEFFLER: 

H.R.  5033.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
leases  numbered  NM  25447  and  NM  25452 
Acq.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.R.  5034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  450:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Dreier  and  Mr.  Robinson. 
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H.R.  808:  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Al- 
BOSTA.  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Foley. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
Mr.  Hightower. 

H.R.  1325:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Goodling. 
and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  2022:  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  2255:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  2389:  Ms.  Fiedler. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Blanchard. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY,  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  3274:  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  3281:  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  FooLiErrA, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  SONiA,  Mr.  Rakall,  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 
Gray. 

H.R.  4002:  Mr.  Dicks. 

H.R.  4547:  Mr.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Ratch- 
poro. 

H.R.  4681:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Bowhen.  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  4709:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4728:  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
CHAPPELL,  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Erdahl,  and  Mr.  McDaoe. 

H.R.  4738:  Mr.  Loetpler. 

H.R.  4751:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK.  Mr.  Garcia,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  4810:  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Derwinski. 
»4r.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4885:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4999:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Bowen, 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Sam 
B.    Hall,    Jr.,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt,    Mr. 


Kazen.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McCollum.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Pattexson.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mrs.  Snowk.  Mr.  T^ible.  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Whitlbt,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton.  Mr.  D'AMOints.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
MoLLOHAN.  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

HJ.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Shelby, 
and  Mr.  Parris. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Bfiasouri,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Loeffler.  and  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  101:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo.  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.  Res.  211:  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Btogener,  Mr.  Dotican, 
and  Mr.  Hiler. 


H.R.  3046 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

278.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Alpha  A.  Diallo,  Budapest.  Himgary.  rela- 
tive to  support  for  the  publication  of  Ameri- 
can literature  translated  into  major  African 
languages;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Page  7.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lowE  through  page  8.  line  10.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $685,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b).  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  subsection 
(b),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "parts  B  and 
C  of". 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  12  through  line  15. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
304(aKl)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(aHl))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "parts  B  and  C  for  fiscal  years 
1979.  1980.  and  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  title  for  each  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "part  B  or  C"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  title". 

Page  8.  line  16.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  8,  line  19.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  ".  and  by  striking  out  'parts  B 
and  C  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'this 
title*.'* 

Page  11.  strike  out  line  3  through  line  14 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sections, 
and  any  references  to  such  sections,  acc- 
cordingly). 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  IIXIHOIS 
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•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Congress  preoccupation  with  the 
budget,  Dave  Stockman's  press  rela- 
tions, and  administration  and  State 
Department  differences,  too  often 
newsworthy  stories  are  relegated  to 
the  inner  pages  of  our  metropolitan 
publications. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
special  attention  of  the  Members  to  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Lebanese 
Information  and  Research  Center 
which  gives  a  detailed  and  up-to-date 
report  on  the  tragic  situation  in  Leba- 
non. It  is  obvious  from  this  report  that 
the  Syrian  militants  and  the  PLO  are 
continuing  their  anti-Western,  anti- 
Lebanese-Christian,  and  anti-Israeli 
actions.  The  press  release  follows: 
[Press  release.  Nov.  13,  1981] 
Inside  Lebanon 
On  April  2,  1981,  Syria  began  an  assault 
on  the  Christian  city  of  Zahle  and  on  East 
Beirut.  The  siege  of  Zahle  lasted  almost 
three  months.  Many  Innocent  people 
became  the  victims  of  the  devastating  shell- 
ing. Over  500  persons  were  killed  and  1,000 
injured.  The  world  community  was  moved 
to  act  against  this  barbaric  attack  which 
could  have  broadened  into  a  regional  con- 
flict. Therefore.  President  Reagan  sent  spe- 
cial envoy  Ambassador  Philip  Habib  to  the 
region  to  try  to  end  the  crisis. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  Am- 
bassador Habib  was  the  revival  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Four,  established  five  years  ago 
under  Lebanese  President  Sarkis  and  made 
up  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Syria  and  Lebanon.  The  work  of 
this  Committee  centered  on  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  whole  Lebanese  problem  and  to 
enforce  the  withdrawal  of  Syria  from  Leba- 
non before  the  Presidential  elections  sched- 
uled for  summer  1982. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  held  on  September  4, 
1981,  the  Committee,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Syrians,  agreed  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
to  all  parties  in  Lebanon  as  a  necessary 
measure  to  end  the  fighting  in  Lebanon.  In 
spite  of  the  agreement.  Syria  soon  after  en- 
gaged in  transporting  massive  amounts  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  through  their 
borders  to  the  different  PLO  and  Lebanese 
leftist  organizations. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  following  four 
facts: 

1.  The  Habib  mission  and  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Four  have  been  and  still  are 
jeopardized  by  the  actions  of  Syria.  It  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  sat- 
ellite Syria  to  see  Lebanon  a  free,  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  state  once  again. 

2.  These  weapons  originate  from  the  radi- 
cal pro-Soviet  countries  of  Libya,  South 
Yemen,  Algeria  and  Syria. 
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3.  Taking  into  consideration  the  location 
and  range  of  the  artillery,  the- imported 
weapons  could  easily  reach  Israel. 

4.  The  different  PLO  and  Lebanese  leftist 
organizations  which  received  the  weapons 
include:  the  Murabitoun,  the  Arab  Socialist 
Union,  the  Organization  of  Communist 
Action,  the  Lebanese  branch  of  the  Syrian 
Ba'ath  Party,  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PPLP)  led  by 
George  Habash,  the  pro-Syrian  Saiqa,  the 
PFLP-General  Command  led  by  Ahmed 
Jibril,  and  the  Popular  Democratic  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  led  by  Naef 
Hawatmeh. 

Below  you  will  find  a  list  of  recent  inci- 
dents and  the  amount  of  weaponry  import- 
ed. 

October  22,  1981— A  ship  under  the  name 
of  VERA-VENI  carrying  a  load  of  TNT/ 
plastic  explosives  (each  piece  250  kg.)  un- 
loaded in  the  El  Mina  section  of  Tripoli. 
North  Lebanon. 

October  27,  1981— A  ship  under  the  name 
of  SAMIR  brought  16  Bulgarian  TNT  ex- 
perts into  Tripoli,  North  Lebanon. 

A  number  of  ships  arrived  at  Sarafand  in 
PLO-controUed  South  Lebanon,  carrying 
3,000  Pakistani  mercenaries: 

October  12,  1981—1,500  of  them  are  now 
in  the  Bir  Hassan  district  of  West  Beirut. 

October  26,  1981—500  of  them  are  at  the 
PLO  camp  of  Bourj  Barajni,  West  Beirut. 

October  27,  1981—1,000  of  them  are  along 
the  Damour  coastal  highway,  all  under  PLO 
control  and  in  PLO  camps. 

November  3.  1981— Around  two  months 
ago,  the  Fatah  faction  of  the  PLO  received 
5  helicopters.  They  were  assembled  in  a 
PLO  camp  in  West  Beirut.  The  helicopters 
are  now  at  an  airport  buUt  by  the  PLO  in 
the  Chouf  district  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

Heavy  weapons  were  delivered  by  Syria  to 
their  allies  in  Lebanon.  The  distribution  is 
shown  below. 
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BEIRUT  AREA 

6  130  mm  cannons. 

15  122  mm  Stalin  organs. 

49  small  armored  vehicles. 
6  75  mm  cannons. 

12  120  mm  "Hawn". 

30  anti-aircraft  defense  cannons. 

50  SAM-7  missiles. 
150  small  vehicles. 
4  bulldozers. 

4  tank-trucks. 
55  light  vehicles. 

SOUTH  LEBANON 

15  130  mm  cannons  placed  at  Jarmaq,  Aal- 
chiye,  Maghdouche,  Tanbourlt,  Roumine. 

10  122  mm  cannons  placed  at  Qraiye. 

24  122  mm  Stalin  organs  placed  at  Aai- 
chiye,  Rihane.  Jarmaq,  Hoiimine  el  Faouqa. 

4  180  mm  cannons. 

20  anti-aircraft  defense  cannons. 

14  ammunition  trucks. 

12  75  mm  cannons. 

BEKAA 

18  Soviet  tanks  stationed  at  Barr  Ellas. 
18  130  mm  cannons  placed  at  Ain  Arab, 
Rachaiya  al  Ouadi,  Kamed  el  Laouz. 

14  122  mm  cannons. 
12  Stalin  organs. 

15  122  mm  Stalin  organs. 
9  130  mm  cannons.* 


•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  reasons  for  the  environ- 
mental movement,  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  last  decade  in  saving  the 
lands,  waters,  and  seas,  which  are  the 
only  ones  we  have. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  part  of  the 
hard  battles  of  the  1960's  and  1970's  to 
save  what  was  about  to  be  destroyed, 
the  current  ignorance  of  those  spoil- 
able  resources  and  the  current  silence 
about  continuing  spoilage  are  tragic. 

Not  everyone,  however,  has  forgot- 
ten. 

I  rise  today  to  speak  about  a  man 
who  fought  such  ignorance  in  many 
an  environmental  battle,  and  won 
more  than  a  few,  Fred  (Skip)  Garret- 
son  of  the  Oakland  Tribime. 

Skip's  voice  was  silenced  by  death  on 
July  10,  1981,  at  age  47,  too  soon,  but 
he  had  accomplished  much,  leaving  a 
generous  inheritance  for  his  fellow 
citizens  of  this  planet,  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  journalistic  trade. 

I  knew  Skip's  work  well,  and  I  along 
with  the  other  citizens  of  San  Francis- 
co Bay  benefited  from  it. 

In  1968,  along  with  my  Republican 
colleague,  Charles  Gubser.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  the  South 
San  Francisco  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  dream  then  that 
this  stretch  of  polluted  San  Francisco 
Bay  could  be  saved  from  extremely 
dangerous  development. 

Skip  was  one  of  the  first  to  under- 
staiid  the  troubles  of  the  bay.  He  ex- 
plored the  earthquake  hazards  of 
building  on  soft  bay  muds,  the  in- 
creased problems  of  water  pollution 
from  the  further  restriction  of  the 
currents  of  the  South  Bay  and  the  ad- 
ditional air  pollution  which  would 
have  been  created  by  development 
there. 

In  addition  Skip  covered  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  throughout  San 
Francisco  Bay.  He  spread  his  enthusi- 
asm for  protecting  the  bay  from  unre- 
stricted and  foolish  bay  area  develop- 
ment, reaching  out  to  community  lead- 
ers and  the  press  corps  alike.  His  ef- 
forts aided  in  the  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion which  did  what  many  said  could 
not  be  done— saved  San  Francisco  Bay. 
and  created  a  wildlife  refuge  in  South 
San  Francisco  Bay. 
He  did  more. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Skip's  career  in  journalism  was 
unique.  He  created  his  own  specialties, 
explored  new  fields  and  provided  his 
reading  public  with  priceless  informa- 
tion that  helped  change  the  shape  of 
our  environment. 

An  old  friend  and  colleague  of 
Skip's,  Gil  Bailey,  now  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  has  attempted  to 
evaluate  Skip's  career  from  a  journal- 
istic and  a  historical  point  of  view,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  shared  bat- 
tles. I  would  ask  that  his  memorial  be 
included  in  this  Record. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  refer- 
ence for  Skip,  and  for  his  career,  one 
which  can  only  be  understood  in  such 
places  as  the  Southbay  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Today  a  smell  of  fresh  salt  air 
rises  from  where  once  was  the  stench 
of  filth.  Healthy  marine  and  bird  life 
have  returned  to  what  was  a  marine 
desert.  San  Francisco  Bay  has  come 
back,  although  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

Fred    Garretson    helped   keep   San 
Francisco  Bay  alive. 
A  Reporter  Who  Marched  to  a  Different 
Dritmmer 

On  a  hot  1960  day  on  Point  Richmond  in 
a  yard  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
Bay  and  the  San  Rafael  bridges  a  young 
Oakland  Tribune  reporter,  portly  even  then, 
bubbled  with  a  new  enthusiasm. 

Frederick  Von  Hon  Garretson,  "Skip"  to 
almost  all  who  Juiew  him,  hauled  out  the 
first  of  what  are  the  thousands  of  maps  he 
acquired  over  the  next  21  years. 

He  had  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
copyboy  on  the  Oakland  Tribune  on  night 
cops  in  the  legendary  old  press  room  in  the 
Oakland  police,  waiting  for  that  ever 
present  wail  of  "Jesus  Christ  kid,  where  the 
hell  you  been,"  from  the  city  desk. 

Now  Garretson  was  about  to  make  jour- 
nalistic history,  and  history  around  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

The  then  mayor  of  Alameda,  Bill  McCall, 
exasperated  because  no  one  would  pay  any 
attention  to  his  and  his  city's  problems,  had 
waded  the  Oakland  Estuary  to  demonstrate 
silting  conditions. 

Garretson,  assigned  to  the  city  of  Alame- 
da beat,  watched. 

In  those  days  the  Port  of  Oakland  was 
divine,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  doing  the  Lord's  work. 

Development  was  the  name  of  the  game, 
the  bigger  the  better,  and  the  California 
Water  Plan  was  the  blue  print  of  the  future. 

This  reporter  started  writing  about  a 
shrinking  San  Francisco  Bay. 

"Garretson  was  an  environmentalist 
before  most  of  us  could  spell  the  word,"  Roy 
Grimm,  now  managing  editor  of  the  Oak- 
land Tribune,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors 
on  the  Trib  from  those  days,  said  in  a 
eulogy  at  Garretson's  funeral  this  July. 

Garretson  marched  to  a  different  drum- 
mer than  the  journalism  of  the  1950s,  the 
1960s,  or  any  year.  He  started  his  own  or- 
chestra and  his  own  movement. 

He  wrote,  and  the  Tribune  published,  a 
series  on  the  islands  of  the  Bay. 

Garretson  accumulated  more  maps,  and 
more  Information. 

It  was  he  who  discovered  what  the  maps, 
when  put  together,  actually  said. 
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Combined,  they  showed  that  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  planned  to  fill  60 
percent  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Even  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
impressed,  its  chief  calling  from  Hawaii  to 
find  out  what  Garretson  had  discovered. 

There  were  stirrings  in  the  hills,  and  on 
other  newspapers,  and  the  radio.  The  "Save 
the  Bay"  movement  was  bom.  It  was  not  all 
Garretson's  doing,  both  the  public  and  the 
press  joined  in.  and  the  honor  roll  is  long. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission  was  created,  a 
delicate  political  compromise  that  worked. 
The  Bay  was  spared,  at  least  for  a  time. 

These  were  the  years  of  conflicts  in  the 
Bay  Area,  the  state  and  the  nation,  the  rise 
of  the  civil  rights  and  then  the  anti-Viet- 
nam War  movements,  of  campus  unrest, 
starting  in  Berkeley  and  spreading  across 
the  nation,  of  Black  rage  and  riots,  of  great 
social  dislocation.  The  cities  too  were  chang- 
ing with  the  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  the 
death  of  the  downtowns. 

Other  newspapers  reacted.  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times  became  a  great  metropolitan 
daily.  The  Trib's  neighbor,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  &  News  became  one  of  the  nation's 
richest  newspapers. 

The  Trib  didn't  change  to  reflect  the 
change  in  seasons.  It  cut  back  its  suburban 
coverage  to  go  "metropolitan."  The  move 
saved  money  but  lost  the  Trib  much  of  its 
rich  suburbs. 

And  the  Trib  in  spite  of  Oaltland's  grow- 
ing Black  population  failed  to  change  to  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  minorities. 
The  Tribune  shrank. 
Garretson  did  not. 

He  began  his  coverage  of  public  power 
issues.  He  ranged  up  into  the  Delta  to  write 
about  the  peripheral  canal,  and  the  giant 
water  plan  built  by  the  first  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown  with  the  help  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

His  stories  were  often  critical  of  the  water 
planners  of  the  state,  once  the  sacred  cow  of 
all  sacred  cows  in  California. 

He  wrote  about  earthquake  faults,  and  to 
his  delight  discovered  one  minor  fault  of  his 
own,  named  for  him  by  a  geologist  as  "the 
Garretson  creep  zone." 

He  exposed  the  peril  of  fire  among  the  eu- 
calyptus trees  after  a  freeze  killed  many  and 
damaged  more  in  the  huge  groves  in  the 
Berkeley  hills.  The  dead  and  dying  trees 
were  a  immense  fire  hazard  in  an  area  that 
had  burned  on  more  than  one  occasion.  His 
stories  spurred  a  massive  drive  to  cut  down 
the  trees  to  protect  Berkeley  and  portions 
of  Oakland  from  the  fire  hazard. 

And  he  flew  into  Vietnam  at  the  end  of 
the  war  to  cover  the  rescue  of  the  children, 
taking  his  chances  amid  the  chaos  of  defeat, 
as  he  did  again  this  last  year,  as  he  circled 
over  an  erupting  Mount  St.  Helens. 

Finally,  the  Trib  began  to  change  but  not 
always  for  the  best.  Eventually  the  paper 
was  sold,  ending  the  era  of  the  JCnowland 
family,  the  publishers  of  the  Tribune  and 
state  and  national  political  powers. 

The  Trib's  circulation  and  its  advertising 

continued  to  shrink  under  the  new  owners. 

One  of  the  regular  sweeps  in  the  Tribune 

city  room  swept  Garretson  out  to  Berkeley 

where  he  served  a  period  of  exile. 

He  commented  mildly,  on  such  occasion 
muttering,  "Sigh,"  one  of  his  strongest  ex- 
pressions, but  remained  at  what  most  in  the 
newspaper  world  considered  a  sinlting  ship. 
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In  exile  he  sought  out  the  unusual  and 
the  important,  tracing  the  social  trends  that 
change  a  nation  recorded  in  the  fine  print 
the  U.S.  census  data.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  contacts  among  scientists  and  stu- 
dents at  U.C.  Berkeley  which  paid  off. 

The  Trib  was  sold  again,  this  time  as  part 
of  a  package  deal  to  Gannett,  the  nation's 
largest  newspaper  chain.  Gannett  brought 
new  life  to  the  Trib.  pumping  in  money, 
much  needed  intelligence  and  some  would 
say  sanity,  creating  Eastbay  Today,  a  dime 
newspaper  that  sent  circulation  soaring. 

And  Gannett  brought  Garretson  back  to 
the  city  room.  He  once  more  could  look  for 
the  disastrous  mixes  of  man  and  nature  he 
wrote  about  so  well.  He  chased  nuclear 
dumping  off  the  coast  of  California, 
checked  on  the  safety  of  highway  overpass- 
es and  bridges  in  case  of  earthquakes,  and 
followed  the  shadowy  trail  of  the  Iranian 
students  at  U.C,  who  either  died  or  became 
leaders  in  the  Iranian  revolution. 

He  watched  the  tide  tables,  spotting  the 
conjunction  of  tides  and  winds  which 
spelled  destruction  for  a  huge  Delta  Island. 
Garretson  was  there,  flying  over  the  island 
with  a  photographer  as  the  dike  gave  way. 

The  new  Trib/Eastbay  Today  liad  one  fur- 
ther assignment  for  Garretson,  one  he  rel- 
ished. He  and  political  writer  Gayle  Mont- 
gomery were  told  to  dig  deep  into  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Plan,  and  its  effect  on  the 
Delta— the  salts  building  up  in  the  San  Joa- 
qum  Valley  farms,  the  dropping  away  of  the 
earth  because  of  the  shrinking  of  under- 
ground water  tables,  the  advance  of  sail 
water  into  rich  agriculture  areas,  and  the 
peripheral  canal,  that  proposed  huge,  leaky 
garden  hose  circling  the  Delta  replacing  the 
natural  flow  of  streams. 

There  was  an  interruption.  Some  routine 
medical  tests  produced  non-routine  results. 

Garretson  risked  an  operation  on  a  cancer 
despite  a  heart  weakened  by  an  auto  acci- 
dent In  years  past. 

On  the  night  before  the  operation  he 
talked  with  enthusiasm  of  the  projected 
water  plan  stories  and  then  conunented  on 
the  tests  he  had  undergone,  noting  how  he 
had  been  pumped  full  of  Strontium  90  so 
that  his  various  organs  could  be  shown  on  a 
screen. 

"They  were  sparkling  like  the  stars,"  he 
said.  "There  is  Garretson's  liver  rising, 
there  comes  the  spleen.  They  want  to  do 
some  more  looking  at  the  spleen.  I  can  get 
along  without  a  spleen." 

The  surgery  was  long  and  difficult.  The 
heart  problem  too  serious. 

Garretson  died  shortly  before  1:30  p.m. 
July  10. 

He  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  lying 
perpendicular  to  the  Hayward  Earthquake 
Fault. 

Grimm  of  the  Tribune-Eastbay  Today 
vowed  the  water  plan  story  would  go  for- 
ward. 

Skip  Garretson  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Maureen,  his  son,  Cornelius,  two  brothers, 
Gilbert  and  William,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay,  its  islands  and  its  cleaner  waters,  the 
green  hills  of  Berkeley,  and  the  Sacramen- 
to-San Joaquin  Delta,  although  the  Delta's 
condition  is  still  grave.* 
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FINANCIAL      REPORT      OF      THE 
CX>NGRESSIONAL  TEXTILE 

CAUCUS,  QUARTERLY  STATE- 
MENT OF  EXPENSES  AND 
FUND  BALANCE 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Congressional 
Textile  Caucus  have  approved  the 
quarterly  financial  statement  of  the 
caucus  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  I  am  herewith  submitting 
the  statement  for  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  review  it. 

The  statement  follows: 
fiTiancial  report  of  the  congressional  textile 

cauctts,   quarterly  statement  of  expenses 

and  fund  balance 
[For  the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1981] 

Elxpenditures:  ATnount 

Telephone $104.55 

Do „ 99.15 

Do 112.18 

Total 315.88 

Office  supplies 18.72 

Do 32.96 

Total 51.68 

Typewriter 174.00 

Do 150.00 

Do „ „ 174.00 

Total .._ 498.00 

Copy  machine 9.40 

Postage 18.00 

Subscriptions 30.00 

Do 22.75 

Do 166.50 

Total 219.25 

Total,  expenditures 1,112.21 

Fund  balance: 
Fund  balance  on  June  30, 1981 ....  13,773.76 
Total  dues  deposited  this 

quarter 200.00 

Interest  on  account 100.84 

Total „....  14,074.60 

Less  expenditures 1,112.21 

Balance,  Sept.  30, 1981 12,962.39 


NICK  LATSIOS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
will  be  a  very  special  day  for  an  out- 
standing American  and  personal 
friend,  Nick  Latsios.  On  this  day,  Nick 
will  be  inducted  into  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  a  seventh-ranked  welterweight 
fighter,  recipient  of  the  Fred  A.  Hart- 
ley Trophy  in  1941,  and  the  local 
Golden  Gloves  champion  in  1940-41, 
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Nick  Latsios  more  than  qualifies  for, 
and  deserves,  this  award. 

Nick  was  remembered  for  his  speed 
and  quickness  in  the  ring  and  these 
assets  contributed  significantly  to  his 
tremendous  boxing  success.  Those 
famous  Latsios  moves  intimidated  his 
opponents  and  kept  them  off  balance. 
As  a  fellow  boxer,  I  can  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  get 
close  to  Nick  in  the  ring. 

It  was  that  quickness,  I  think,  which 
enabled  Nick  to  almost  defeat  Henry 
Armstrong  for  the  championship.  This 
was  Nick's  greatest  fight.  His  valiant 
and  superlative  effort  led  many  who 
witnessed  the  bout  to  believe  that  he 
had  won.  When  the  tabulations  were 
completed,  however,  Nick  suffered  an 
extremely  close,  heartbreaking,  split 
decision. 

It  is  truly  a  remarkable  achievement 
that  out  of  some  60  amateur  fights, 
Nick  won  aU  but  2.  This  success  con- 
tinued into  the  professional  ranks  as 
was  evidence  by  48  victories,  with  36 
knockouts,  against  just  3  defeats. 
Moreover,  I  think  it  is  a  testimony  to 
his  determination,  courage,  and  spirit 
that  he  was  able  to  win  back  two  of 
those  three  losses. 

What  makes  Nick  Latsios  unique  is 
that  boxing  was  only  one  dimension  of 
his  multifaceted  life.  Talented  as  he 
was  in  the  ring,  the  fact  that  he  built 
and  still  operates  a  successful  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  having  raised  a  close- 
knit  family,  is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment. 

Nick  Latsios  was  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  character  with  the  way  he 
handled  himself  imder  adversity. 
While  engaged  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive, grueling,  and  at  times  brutal 
sport,  he  always  exhibited  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  fair  play.  Nick  was  respect- 
ed by  his  fellow  fighters  not  only  for 
his  boxing  ability,  but  for  his  qualities 
as  a  person  as  well.  His  steadfast  reli- 
gious convictions  were  widely  known 
and  admired.  Before  every  fight  he 
prayed  that  no  one  would  be  seriously 
hurt.  The  way  he  conducted  himself  in 
and  out  of  the  ring  should  serve  as  an 
example  and  inspiration  to  us  all. 

As  a  fellow  American,  I  am  elated 
that  he  is  receiving  such  an  honor.* 


SOIL  EROSION  SERIOUS  THREAT 
TO  FARMLAND 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  November  18, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Soil  Erosion 
Every  year,  the  United  States  loses  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  farmland  to  urban  expan- 
sion. This  loss  is  highly  visible,  and  has 
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rightly  caused  much  concern.  However,  an 
even  greater  threat  to  farmland  is  the  loss 
of  topsoil  through  erosion.  Unlike  the  Great 
Dust  Bowl  days  of  the  1930's  when  huge 
clouds  of  topsoil  blew  across  the  country 
and  heavy  runoff  gouged  deep  gullies  in  the 
land,  the  problem  today  is  less  visible.  How- 
ever, It  is  every  bit  as  serious. 

Today,  America  is  losing  about  five  billion 
tons  of  topsoil  every  year  through  water 
and  wind  erosion.  The  "permissible"  level  of 
yearly  erosion  is  roughly  five  tons  per  acre 
(a  layer  of  soil  the  thickness  of  five  sheets 
of  paper  over  an  acre)  since  that  amount  is 
added  each  year  by  natural  processes.  If  the 
rate  of  erosion  is  higher,  the  productivity  of 
the  land  begins  to  decline.  It  takes  nature  at 
least  100  years  to  produce  an  inch  of  topsoil. 
yet  on  much  farmland  the  topsoil  is  being 
lost  at  a  rate  of  one  inch  every  fifteen  years. 
Iowa,  for  example,  once  had  14  inches  of 
topsoil,  but  today  the  layer  is  only  six 
inches  thick  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Cur- 
rently, erosion  on  about  one-quarter  of  our 
cropland  exceeds  the  permissible  rate.  In  In- 
diana, erosion  on  about  nearly  6  million  of 
some  13.3  million  acres  was  estimated  to 
exceed  the  acceptable  rate  in  1981.  This 
gradual  depletion  would  eventually  mean 
lower  yields,  higher  consumer  prices,  in- 
creased water  pollution,  and  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  exports.  Soil  scientists  warn  that  if 
action  is  not  taken  soon,  erosion  may  sur- 
pass energy  as  our  major  resource  problem 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Today's  problem  has  escalated  mainly 
within  the  last  few  years.  After  the  Great 
Dust  Bowl  days,  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  on  terracing,  planting  windbreaks, 
stripcropping,  and  crop  rotation.  The  pro- 
grams were  successful,  and  they  led  to 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  topsoil.  However,  the  rate  of  erosion  has 
recently  climbed  alarmingly  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  foreign  markets  for  our  farms  prod- 
ucts have  expanded  rapidly,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  cUSDA)  told 
farmers  to  plant  "fence  post  to  fence  post." 
To  do  this  many  farmers  plowed  under  pas- 
ture and  removed  windbreaks.  Second, 
much  foreign  demand  has  been  for  "soil-de- 
pleting" crops  such  as  com  and  soybeans, 
not  for  "soil-conserving"  crops  such  as  grass 
and  clover.  Third,  new  and  larger  farm 
equipment  made  it  difficult  to  work  hillsides 
on  the  contour  or  to  maneuver  around  ter- 
races, so  these  techniques  of  conservation 
were  often  discontinued.  Fourth,  the  higher 
costs  of  production  and  land  have  encour- 
aged farmers  to  recover  these  costs  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  land  in  production. 
Fifth,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  number 
of  absentee  landlords,  many  of  whom  are 
unwilling  to  make  large  Investments  to  save 
the  topsoil.  Sixth,  certain  federal  programs 
of  conservation  were  not  run  as  efficiently 
as  they  had  been  earlier.  Moreover,  capital 
investment  in  conservation  throughout  the 
U.S.,  as  measured  In  constant  dollars,  has 
declined  each  year  since  1970.  Federal  fund- 
ing for  conservation  has  declined  as  well. 

There  are  many  tried  and  tested  methods 
of  controlling  erosion.  However,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  are  economical  for 
farmers  to  use.  Many  of  the  traditional  con- 
servation practices  are  expensive,  take  land 
out  of  production,  and  require  several  years 
to  show  results.  The  federal  government 
freely  demonstrates  how  to  employ  such 
practices,  and  it  spent  about  $250  million  in 
1981  to  share  the  costs  of  Implementation. 
Furthermore,  several  states  (not  including 
Indiana)  have  established  their  own  state- 
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wide  cost-sharing  programs.  Yet,  erosion  is 
getting  worse.  Some  $1  billion  is  now  being 
spent  on  conservation  by  all  parties,  public 
and  private,  but  this  is  Just  a  fraction  of 
what  may  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments 
is  the  use  of  conservation  tillage  in  which 
the  new  crop  is  planted  directly  over  the 
previous  year's  residue.  The  residue  protects 
the  topsoil.  holds  It  in  place  during  spring 
storms,  and  helps  to  conserve  moisture  as  It 
rebuilds  fertility  and  depth.  Conservation 
tillage  may  cut  erosion  from  50  percent  to 
90  percent  below  that  which  occurs  with 
conventional  farming  practices.  Its  draw- 
backs are  the  costly  equipment  it  may  re- 
quire and  the  heavier  use  of  chemicals 
needed  to  control  weeds  and  insects,  but  on 
balance  conservation  tillage  may  cost  less 
than  conventional  methods  of  farming.  It  Is 
estimated  that  in  1979  more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  all  cropland  harvested  in  the  U.S.  was 
in  conservation  tillage,  and  that  by  the  year 
2000  one-half  will  be.  A  combination  of  con- 
servation tillage  and  usual  co'hservation 
practices  is  a  possible  answer  to  erosion. 

It  is  generaUy  agreed  that  continuation  of 
present  levels  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
funding  for  voluntary  programs  of  conserva- 
tion will  not  suffice.  As  to  the  future,  sever- 
al proposals  have  been  offered:  large  In- 
creases in  federal  funding  both  to  provide 
assistance  to  more  farmers  and  to  pick  up  a 
higher  percentage  of  cost-sharing;  more 
state  and  local  funding  for  conservation  or 
block  grants  to  the  states  so  that  they  can 
tailor  programs  to  local  conditions:  new  tax 
brealis  for  farmers  who  practice  conserva- 
tion; mandatory  programs  involving  regula- 
tion and  penalties  if  farmers  do  not  cut  ero- 
sion; requiring  that  fanners  meet  standards 
of  conservation  in  order  to  qualify  for  feder- 
al subsidies;  a  "natural  resource  contract" 
under  which  the  public  would  pay  the  land- 
owner for  each  ton  of  topsoil  saved  until 
erosion  was  reduced  to  tolerable  levels:  and 
a  "conservation  tariff"  on  farm  exports  to 
make  foreign  customers  finance  part  of  our 
conservation  effort. 

Although  it  is  uncertain  which  of  these 
proposals  we  will  pursue,  we  must  act  now 
to  get  a  grip  on  the  problem  of  topsoil  ero- 
sion. A  new  conservation  effort  is  difficult 
to  fund  at  a  time  when  social  progrants  are 
being  cut,  but  if  it  is  not  funded  we  may 
soon  discover  that  our  farmland,  a  primary 
source  of  the  nation's  strength,  has  been 
damaged  beyond  repair.* 


WOODBURY  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Woodbury  health  related  facilities 
have  been  providing  skilled  nursing 
care  and  intermediate  care  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties 
since  1967.  These  facilities  have 
earned  a  reputation  for  excellence  and 
community  service  throughout  the 
Long  Island  area.  I  am  proud  to  bring 
their  efforts  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

Established  in  1967,  the  Woodbury 
Nursing  Home  provides  skilled  nursing 
care  to  123  residents  in  excellent  sur- 
roundings designed  to  give  maximum 
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comfort  and  care.  In  1972  the  Wood- 
bury health  related  facility  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  intermediate  care  for 
200  residents.  The  kind  of  service  pro- 
vided is  reflected  in  a  motto  of  the  fa- 
cility: "Dedicated  to  those  in  need  of 
an  environment  that  will  assure  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  residents  en- 
trusted to  our  care."  That  dedication 
has  been  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  Woodbury. 

In  addition  to  providing  excellent 
health  care,  the  residents  of  Wood- 
bury are  active  in  community  involve- 
ment. Annually,  the  residents  partici- 
pate in  fundraising  for  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  March  of 
Dimes,  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
and  the  Jerry  Lewis  Muscular  Dystro- 
phy Telethon.  The  residents  are  also 
active  in  numerous  volunteer  activities 
throughout  the  community.  Residents 
serve  the  Plainview  Cancer  Research 
Center  by  providing  administrative 
and  office  support.  Others  volunteer 
their  talents,  knowledge,  and  skill  to 
such  diverse  organizations  as  the  Lions 
Club,  the  Plainview  Reformed  Church, 
the  Suffolk  Development  Center,  Old 
Bethpage  School,  and  numerous 
senior  citizens  centers  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Two  activities  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. Ring-A-Day  is  a  resident 
action  program  where  homebound 
neighbors  are  called  daily.  This  daily 
phone  call  provides  support  and  con- 
tact for  people  who  are  unable  to  get 
up  and  about.  In  this  way  the  Wood- 
bury residents  express  their  concern 
and  love  for  the  people  around  them. 
There  is  also  the  Plainview  home- 
bound  resident  program.  Residents 
visit  daily  homebound  elderly  to  pro- 
vide arts  and  crafts  and  service 
projects.  In  addition,  a  nutritious  hot 
meal  is  provided.  This  is  a  very  con- 
crete expression  of  compassion  and 
caring. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Woodbury  health  related  facilities 
provide  a  valuable  contribution  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors  on  Long 
Island.  I  commend  their  fine  efforts 
and  applaud  their  selfless  activity  for 
the  improvement  of  life  to  all  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.* 


WISCONSIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS SURVEYED  ON  NATION- 
AL ISSUES 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Veterans  Day  recess,  I  polled  high 
school  students  in  two  locations  in  my 
congressional  district,  one  urban,  the 
other  rural.  Approximately  500  stu- 
dents from  each  high  school  respond- 
ed  to   the   survey:   Premontre   High 
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School,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  Horton- 
ville  High  School,  Hortonville,  Wis. 

The  results  were  strikingly  similar. 
Almost  60  percent  of  the  students  felt 
that  the  social  security  system  would 
not  be  solvent  by  the  time  they  face 
retirement  if  present  trends  continue. 
More  than  80  percent  said  Congress 
should  take  action  to  insure  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  social  security. 

Over  70  percent  favor  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  for  those  convicted 
of  committing  a  felony  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon.  Better  than  half  of  the 
respondents  favor  the  death  penalty 
for  certain  crimes.  Asked  if  community 
service  work  should  be  required  as  a 
penalty  for  vandalism,  more  than  67 
percent  answered  yes.  Over  50  percent 
of  the  students  also  said  they  favor 
registration  of  handguns. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  was  interested  to  learn 
people's  opinions  on  this  very  complex 
subject.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the 
students  said  the  United  States  should 
take  a  tougher  foreign  policy  stance 
toward  aggressors.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  favored  a  2-year  military  draft. 

Students  overwhelmingly  agreed 
that  welfare  eligibility  requirements 
should  be  tightened  to  improve  the 
system.  A  full  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
spondents said  that  clean  air  and 
water  regulations  have  been  successful 
in  preserving  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  these  students  also  said  that 
some  of  those  regulations  could  be  re- 
laxed in  order  to  stimulate  the  econo- 
my. 

Young  people  were  pretty  well  split 
on  their  feelings  about  the  administra- 
tion tax  and  budget  cuts.  When  asked 
if  these  actions  would  strengthen  the 
economy,  41  percent  said  yes,  13  per- 
cent said  no,  and  46  percent  said 
maybe. 

Here  are  the  actual  results  from 
both  high  school  surveys: 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  will  gain  from 
these  results  some  insight  into  the  at- 
titudes of  our  Nation's  young  people 
today.* 


ST.  ANDREWS  TO  "BURN  THE 
MORTGAGE" 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALlrORMIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18, 1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  days  when  all  too  often  we  hear 
distressing  tales  of  bankruptcies, 
people  forced  to  go  in  debt  over  their 
heads,  and  grave  concern  over  the 
high  rates  of  interest,  it  is  indeed 
heartening  to  leam  of  at  least  one 
group  of  people  who,  by  hard  work 
and  sacrifice,  will  shortly  be  out  of 
debt.  I  refer  to  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  where  the 
Reverend  George  A.  Detor,  S.T.M..  is 
the  rector. 

On  Sunday,  November  29,  the  Right 
Reverend  Robert  C.  Rusack,  the 
bishop  of  Los  Angeles,  will  consecrate 
St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church.  Epis- 
copal services  were  held  in  Torrance  in 
the  early  1920's.  when  the  parish  went 
by  the  name  of  Christ  Church.  After  a 
short  time,  this  name  was  changed  to 
St.  Andrew's  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  parish  in  Redondo  Beach  bearing 
the  Christ  Church  name.  St.  Andrew's 
was  admitted  into  union  with  the  con- 
vention of  the  diocese  of  Los  Angeles 
as  a  mission  in  1927,  and  the  following 
year,  the  cornerstone  of  the  church 
was  laid.  St.  Andrew's  became  a  full 
parish  in  1944. 

As  the  parish  expanded  and  grew,  so 
did  the  church.  The  original  church 
building  was  expanded,  and  a  religious 
education  building  and  portico  were 
built.  Next,  work  was  commenced  on 
the  parish  hall,  which  also  houses  a 
modem  kitchen.  In  1973,  the  bishop 
loaned  St.  Andrew's  $30,000  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  kitchen  and 
the  parish  hall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  you  who  are 
active  in  a  church  know  that  while 
$30,000  may  not  seem  like  a  tremen- 
dous simi  to  those  working  with  the 
Federal  budget,  it  is  to  a  parish  when 
it  is  placed  on  top  of  the  other  normal 
expenses  of  operating  a  church.  And 
to  repay  such  a  sum  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished with  a  lot  of  effort  and  a 
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lot  of  sacrifice  by  members  of  that 
congregation.  It  means  banding  to- 
gether in  various  fundraising  activi- 
ties, and  encouraging  communicants  to 
pledge  Just  a  little  more  toward  paying 
off  the  loan.  And,  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  only  6  years 
is  certainly  a  high  tribute  to  the  pa- 
rishioners of  Father  Detor's  parish. 

I  think  that  the  ritual  service  of  con- 
secration is  a  highly  meaningful  one, 
and  one  that  those  present  and  par- 
ticipating in  will  remember  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  At  3  p.m.  on 
Simday,  November  29,  members  of  the 
congregation  will  gather  in  the  patio, 
at  which  time  Bob  Bowker,  the  senior 
warden,  assisted  by  Robert  Brown,  the 
Junior  warden,  and  former  senior  war- 
dens, will  perform  the  ceremony  of 
"burning  the  mortgage."  Then  the 
congregation  will  proceed  into  the 
church,  being  led  by  the  cross  and 
torches,  to  await  the  bishop,  who  will 
knock  on  the  front  door  with  his  pas- 
toral staff  and  ask  admittance  into  the 
church.  Upon  receiving  a  hearty  wel- 
come, he  wiU  trace  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  the  threshold  of  the  church 
with  his  pastoral  staiff .  The  bishop  will 
then  proceed  to  bless  the  pulpit,  lec- 
tern, font,  and  altar.  The  Reverend 
Canon  Oliver  B.  Garver,  Jr.,  the  exec- 
utive assistant  to  the  bishop  of  Los 
Angeles,  will  preach  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  service  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Word.  The  bishop  will  then  cele- 
brate the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
those  members  of  St.  Andrew's  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Torrance  who  have 
done  so  much  to  make  their  church  a 
mortgage-free,  self-sustaining  institu- 
tion. In  this  Nation  of  ours,  we  recog- 
nize and  respect  the  necessity  for  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  and  have 
as  one  of  our  principal  tenets  the  free- 
dom of  religion  which  we  hold  so  dear. 
Many  lands  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  I 
believe  we  should  stop  and  reflect  that 
much  of  the  moral  fiber  which  has 
made  our  Nation  great  is  based  upon 
the  worship  of  God,  regardless  of 
which  maimer  or  under  the  doctrine 
of  which  faith  this  is  accomplished.  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  in  wishing  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  many, 
many  years  of  continuing  service  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty.* 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
IS  IN  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  most  important  energy  legisla- 
tion facing  the  Congress  this  session  is 
the  proposed  waiver  of  law  for  the 
Alaska   Natural    Gas    Pipeline.    This 
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waiver  package  would  remove  obsta- 
cles to  private  financing  of  the  pipe- 
line and  allow  construction  of  the 
pipeline  to  continue.  Without  this 
waiver,  financing  for  the  project  will 
not  be  available  and  natural  gas  con- 
sumers will  be  deprived  of  the  only 
feasible  means  of  access  to  the  Na- 
tion's largest  source  of  natural  gas. 

On  November  18.  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  editorial  which 
states  that  the  construction  of  this 
project  would  serve  the  interest  of 
both  the  consumer  and  national  secu- 
rity. In  endorsing  the  waiver  proposal, 
the  editorial  noted  that  rejection  of 
the  waiver  would  kill  the  project  and 
constitute  a  gross  betrayal  of  commit- 
ments made  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. The  Post  is  not  known  as  a  close 
ally  of  energy  producers  or  as  an 
enemy  of  consumers,  yet  it  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  the  Congress 
should.  The  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  will  provide 
American  consumers  with  clean,  safe, 
dependable  fuel  for  many  years  and 
we  in  Congress  would  be  shirking  our 
duty  if  we  fail  to  allow  this  to  be  buUt. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  16, 1981] 
That  Oigantic  Ph'eune 

We  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  your  gas  bill— not  the  one  you  got  this 
month,  but  the  one  you'll  begin  getting  in 
the  late  1980s.  There's  a  lot  of  gas  under- 
neath Alaska's  North  Slope,  and  getting  it 
down  here  to  customers  in  Washington  and 
through  the  country  is  going  to  require  the 
longest,  most  expensive  pipeline  ever  built. 

You  need  to  be  aware  that  the  cost  will  be 
in  the  range  of  $40  billion  and  that  it  wUi 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consumers  who 
use  the  gas.  But  to  get  this  assured  supply 
at  a  stable  price  far  into  the  future  will  be 
worth  the  money. 

Congress  now  has  to  vote  on  it  once  again. 
The  original  legislation  five  years  ago  con- 
tained restrictions  that  turn  out  to  make 
the  financing  impossible,  and  President 
Reagan  has  asked  Congress  to  waive  them. 
These  waivers  are  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  realities  of  current  conditions  in 
the  financial  markets,  and  if  Congress  were 
to  reject  them  it  would,  as  a  practical 
matter,  kiU  the  whole  undertaking. 

Rejection  would  also  constitute  a  gross  be- 
trayal of  the  Canadisui  government,  which 
has  permitted  the  construction  of  the  line 
south  from  Calgary  into  this  country  on  the 
explicit  promise  by  the  United  States  that 
the  rest  of  it  would  proceed  promptly.  That 
line  is  already  in  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  waivers  is  to  shift  more 
of  the  financial  risks  of  this  enormous  in- 
vestment from  the  lenders  to  the  consum- 
ers. But  those  risks  are  pretty  small.  The 
greater  issue  is  the  cost  of  the  gas,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  fuels.  At  first,  that 
price  is  likely  to  be  substantially  higher. 
But  as  time  passes,  with  inflation  and  the 
higher  oil  prices  that  most  people  expect, 
the  balance  will  change.  An  analysis  for  the 
House  Energy  Committee  concludes  that, 
over  20  years,  on  average,  the  Alaskan  gas 
would  cost  slightly  less  than  the  alternative 
fuels.  But  it's  necessary  to  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  uncertainties  in  the  calcula- 
tion. Should  consumers  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  those  uncertainties? 
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The  greater  threat  now  is  further  rapid 
escalation  of  oil  prices— and  the  higher  they 
go,  the  better  deal  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be. 
If  the  gas  at  first  is  expensive  and  raises 
your  gas  bill,  you  ought  to  regard  it  as  an 
insurance  premium  for  the  longer  future. 
Whatever  happens  abroad,  the  prices  of  the 
Alaskan  gas  will  continue  to  be  set  by  law 
and  by  long-term  contract.  The  shorter 
Alaskan  oil  pipeline  seeemed  extravagantly 
expensive  when  it  was  finished,  in  1977.  at 
$9  billion.  But  since  then  it  has  saved  this 
country  $50  billion  in  the  foreign  exchange 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  4>aid  for  more 
oil  from  OPEC.  For  the  same  reasons,  the 
gas  line  serves  the  Interest  of  both  the  con- 
simier  and  national  seciirity.* 


DOWNEY'S  QUARTER  CENTURY 
OP  GROWTH 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIFORIflA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday.  December  7,  the  city  of 
Downey.  Calif.,  will  be  celebrating  its 
25th  year  of  incorporation  at  an  anni- 
versary party  to  be  held  at  the 
Downey  Theater.  I  am  pleased  to 
make  my  colleagues  aware  of  this  his- 
toric event  and  wish  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  heritage  of  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  California. 

Downey  was  named  after  former 
Civil  War  Gov.  John  Gately  Downey. 
Governor  Downey  led  the  State  of 
California  from  1860  to  1862  with  firm 
leadership  through  one  of  the  most 
trying  times  in  our  country. 

After  almost  100  years  of  growth  as 
a  cormnunity.  the  citizens  in  the  area 
now  known  as  Downey  decided  to  in- 
corporate. December  4,  1956.  marked 
the  big  day.  Two  weeks  later  the  first 
city  council  sat  down  to  plan  the 
future  of  Downey,  Calif.  The  members 
of  that  first  council  were  Carroll  M. 
Dunnum,  Edwin  W.  Giddings,  Hollis 
M.  Peavey,  James  L.  Stamps  and  Scott 
E.  Temple. 

As  the  council  began  work  they  se- 
lected Jsmies  L.  Stamps  as  Downey's 
first  mayor.  Mayor  Stamps  and  the 
council,  as  one  of  its  first  actions,  cre- 
ated the  major  city  departments. 
Through  these  departments  all  the 
vital  services  necessary  for  the  city  to 
operate  could  be  established. 

Only  1  year  later,  in  1957.  over  3,000 
people  turned  out  for  an  open  house 
to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of 
Downey.  That  turnout  of  interested 
citizens  was  to  become  the  hallmark  of 
a  city  whose  residents  take  an  active 
and  involved  role  in  city  government. 

The  citizens  of  Downey  were  justifi- 
ably proud  of  their  city.  The  organiza- 
tional pattern  set  to  govern  Downey 
was  working  well  and  by  1965  the  resi- 
dents overwhelmingly  voted  for  a  city 
charter. 

Downey,  the  home  of  the  Apollo 
space  program,  has  continued  its  pat- 
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tern  of  growth.  With  over  82.000  citi- 
zens the  commimity  has  developed 
into  an  area  that  is  noted  for  its  indus- 
trial development  and  scientific  explo- 
ration. The  space  division  of  Rockwell 
International  is  located  in  Downey  on 
the  site  where,  in  1929,  the  E.  M. 
Smith  Co.,  built  the  Emsco.  Downey's 
first  airplane.  When  the  first  orbital 
flight  of  the  unmanned  ApoUo  vehicle, 
built  by  Rockwell  in  Downey,  was 
launched  in  1966  the  residents  of 
Downey  had  a  feeling  of  pride  un- 
matched in  the  country. 

Under  the  present  capable  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Milton  R.  Mackaig  and 
Mayor  Pro  Tem  Lyell  W.  Swearingen 
along  with  city  councilmen  Robert  G. 
Cormack,  Theodore  H.  Jackman  and 
James  T.  Quinn,  Downey  will  continue 
to  distinguish  itself  as  a  leader  among 
California  cities.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent Downey  in  Congress  and  look  for- 
ward to  sharing  with  all  of  Downey's 
citizens  their  proud  motto.  "Future 
Unlimited."* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  CONTRACT 
PAYMENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  MARYLAND 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  proposing  legisla- 
tion that  will  benefit  more  than 
100,000  primarily  small  businesses  and 
will  put  more  than  $4  billion  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  rnvate  sector- 
making  these  moneys,  which  now  sit 
idle  in  the  ledgers  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats, available  for  investment  in  busi- 
ness growth  and  job  creation— without 
appropriating  a  single  penny  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Small  Business  Contract  Pay- 
ment Procedures  Act  will  end  a  prac- 
tice in  Government  construction 
called  retainage  which,  in  effect, 
amounts  to  a  10-percent  withholding 
tax  on  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. 

Retainage  is  the  practice  of  with- 
holding a  portion  from  each  of  the 
monthly  payments  made  by  an  agency 
to  a  prime  contractor  for  work  per- 
formed, holding  back  the  funds  as  le- 
verage against  the  project's  comple- 
tion. When  the  practice  began  long 
ago.  the  agency  was  dealing  with  a 
single  general  contractor  who  per- 
formed nearly  aU  the  work  himself 
with  craftsmen  and  tradesmen  directly 
on  his  payroll.  And  because  the  work 
was  performed  on  a  single  level,  re- 
tainage worked. 

But  in  1981,  the  construction  indus- 
try is  a  vastly  different  establishment 
than  it  was  a  ^lalf  century  ago.  Tech- 
nological advances  and  economic  reali- 
ty have  forced  the  general  contractor 
to  subcontract  most  of  the  work  per- 
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formed— so  that  it  is  routine  to  see  50 
or  more  subcontractors  on  a  jobsite 
performing  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
actual  construction.  The  prime  con- 
tractor naturally  passes  along  his  own 
retainage  to  these  subs,  so  that  funds 
are  slow  in  filtering  down  to  that  level. 
This  situation  gives  rise  to  a  host  of 
problems: 

First,  by  slowing  the  flow  of  money 
to  those  performing  the  work,  retain- 
age delays  construction  and  thus 
drives  up  costs  due  to  inflation. 

Second,  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors must  borrow  money— at  today's 
high  rates  of  interest— to  cover  out- 
standing retainages  and  maintain  an 
adequate  cash  flow,  a  cost  which  they 
must  factor  into  their  bids  and  pass 
along  to  the  end  user. 

Third,  because  funds  must  travel 
down  so  many  levels  today — owner, 
prime  contractor,  subcontractor,  lower 
tier  subcontractor,  supplier— each 
party  along  the  way  is  encouraged  by 
the  high  interest  rates  to  delay  the  re- 
lease of  retained  moneys  as  long  as 
possible. 

Fourth,  nonpayment  of  retainage  is 
one  of  the  single  largest  causes  for  dis- 
putes on  Government  construction 
projects. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  curious  paradox  that 
retainage  today  achieves  the  exact  op- 
posite effect  that  it  was  initially  in- 
tended to  gain.  Begim  as  a  "club"  to 
get  contractors  to  finish  the  Job  quick- 
ly, today  retainage  actually  encour- 
ages delay.  With  construction  being 
performed  by  so  many  different  sub- 
contractors, the  ones  who  complete 
the  bulk  of  their  work  before  the 
project  is  done  have  no  incentive  to 
finish  the  final  details  quickly  because 
retainages  are  not  released  until  the 
owner  accepts  the  building.  Th«>se  sub- 
contractors will  instead  commit  their 
resources  to  concurrent  projects  where 
payment  can  be  expected. 

Unfortunately,  tnis  irony  is  no 
laughing  matter  for  the  contractors 
and  subcontractors  Involved.  A  study 
by  the  American  Subcontractors  Asso- 
ciation shows  that  the  average  special- 
ty contractor— who  is  usually  a  small 
businessman— is  covering  $200,000  in 
outstanding  retainages.  And.  as  the 
record  number  of  contractor  failures 
reported  in  recent  years  by  agencies 
like  Dun  Si  Bradstreet  indicates,  many 
firms  find  the  financial  burden  too 
much  to  bear. 

For  many  years  now,  contractors 
and  subcontractors  have  been  required 
to  take  out  performance  bonds  to 
guarantee  completion  of  their  work. 
Retainage  then,  is  an  unneeded  double 
protection  which  hurts  contractors 
and  subcontractors  but  which  affords 
no  extra  assurance  to  the  Govern- 
ment's interests. 

The  Small  Business  Contract  Pay- 
ment Procedures  Act  would  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
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Services  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  all  ci- 
vilian executive  agencies  from  with- 
holding any  retainages  from  any  Fed- 
eral contractor  unless  performance  is 
unsatisfactory  or  behind  schedule. 
The  act  would  likewise  bar— for  any 
reason— the  withholding  of  retainages 
from  small  business  concerns,  provided 
the  firm  posts  a  performance  bond. 

This  measure  will  help  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  who  have 
a  desperate  need  for  more  capital  to  fi- 
nance improved  productivity  and  in- 
creased growth.  And  the  measure  is 
needed  by  the  Government  to  speed 
construction  and  to  reap  the  savings 
realized  when  contractors  lower  their 
bids  in  anticipation  of  no  retainage. 
Therefore,  I  urge  your  adoption  of  the 
Small  Business  Contract  Payment 
Procedures  Act  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FIRE  CHIEF  SERVES 
COMMUNITY  FOR  39  YEARS 


November  18,  1981 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  ALEXANDER  PARITSKY 


WNVT  BEGINS  BROADCASTING 
HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS  TO 
NORTHERN  VIRGINIA  RESI- 
DENTS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  WNVT  tele- 
vision, northern  Virginia's  public  tele- 
vision station,  has  recently  begun  tele- 
vising the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  been  working 
with  my  colleague  from  northern  Vir- 
ginia. Frank  Wolf,  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  so  that  WNVT  could 
begin  broadcasting.  Now  that  the 
transmissions  from  the  Capitol  to 
WNVT's  studios  are  underway,  north- 
em  Virginia  residents  will  be  able  to 
view  this  House  at  work. 

WNVT  operates  on  channel  53  and 
also  has  a  transmitter  station,  channel 
14,  in  Arlington,  which  repeats  the 
WNVT  programing.  Channel  14  is 
being  used  as  a  low-powered  station 
during  the  hours  that  the  House  is  in 
session,  and  channel  53  for  broadcast- 
ing classroom  programs  for  the  Arling- 
ton-Fairfax school  systems.  Once  the 
school  programs  are  over  for  the  day, 
channel  53  picks  up  the  House  broad- 
casts. 

This  station  should  be  commended 
for  providing  northern  Virginia  with 
informative  and  educational  program- 
ing. We  all  benefit  when  our  communi- 
ties are  made  more  aware  of  advances 
in  science  and  technology  and  kept 
abreast  of  important  issues  before 
Congress.  I  congratulate  WNVT  on  its 
insight  and  the  initiative  it  has  taken 
in  providing  a  valuable  public  service.* 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 
•  Mr.     McCOLLUM.     Mr.     Speaker, 

TODAY  A  HAN  IS  RETIRING  FROM  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  WHO  HAS  DEDICATED  39  YEARS  OF 
HIS  LIFE  TO  SAVING  AND  PROTECTING 
HUMAN  LIVES. 

This  man  is  Leroy  F.  Gilliam,  and  he 
is  retiring  as  fire  chief  of  the  city  of 
Apopka  in  Florida.  I  wanted  to  share 
the  story  of  Leroy  Gilliam  with  my 
colleagues  since  there  are  all  too  few 
men  and  women  today  who  can  equal 
his  contribution  to  his  community. 

Mr.  Gilliam  has  been  involved  in 
firefighting  since  1942,  when  he  joined 
the  Orlando  Fire  Department.  Even 
while  serving  in  the  Navy  from  1943  to 
1945  during  World  War  II,  he  was 
called  on  to  train  firefighters  and  su- 
pervise rescue  operations.  After  leav- 
ing the  service,  Mr.  Gilliam  rejoined 
the  Orlando  Fire  Department,  where 
he  worked  his  way  up  to  being  named 
a  lieutenant  in  the  unit. 

In  1955,  he  retired  to  go  into  private 
business— though  this  turned  out  to  be 
the  beginning  of  an  even  longer  career 
in  firefighting.  Still  deeply  concerned 
with  public  safety,  Mr.  Gilliam  became 
active  in  the  Apopka  Volunteer  Fire 
Department— which  grew  more  and 
more  capable  as  a  result  of  his  exper- 
tise and  experience.  Five  years  later, 
when  the  position  of  volunteer  fire 
chief  became  vacant,  he  accepted  the 
post— and  the  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  his  community. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  Leroy  Gilliam 
continued  to  increase  the  size,  skills, 
and  proficiency  of  the  Apopka  fire 
unit.  In  1971,  when  the  department 
shifted  from  being  a  volunteer  to  a 
professional  unit,  there  was  a  strong 
ambulance  operation,  and  emergency 
medical  technician  program  and  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  available  emergen- 
cy equipment.  Since  that  time,  the  de- 
partment has  earned  the  respect  of 
neighboring  fire  imits  as  well  as  the 
gratitude  of  those  in  Apopka  and  the 
surrounding  community. 

In  honor  of  Leroy  Gilliam,  a  training 
center— which  will  bear  his  name— is 
being  built  to  educate  men  and  women 
on  the  skills  of  firefighting  and  emer- 
gency medical  treatment.  This  center 
will  perpetuate  forever  what  Leroy 
Gilliam  has  expressed  to  his  communi- 
ty for  almost  40  years— that  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  life  depends  on 
knowledge,  training,  and  dedication. 

Chief  GUliam's  leadership  will  be 
greatly  missed,  but  all  of  us  whose 
lives  he  touched  offer  him  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future— as  well  as  our 
deepest  thanks.* 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  Congressional  Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry,  I  rise  to 
express  my  outrage  at  the  recent  sen- 
tencing of  Alexander  Paritsky.  I  would 
like  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  Union 
of  Council  for  Soviet  Jews  and  the  Bay 
Area  Council  on  Soviet  Jewry  for  their 
tremendous  efforts  on  behalf  of  Par- 
itsky and  Soviet  Jewry.  I  also  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr.  Barnes, 
for  his  sponsorship  of  the  vigil  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alexander  Paritsky  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  3 
years  of  prison  last  week  in  a  Soviet 
court  on  charges  of  slander  against 
the  Soviet  state.  The  Paritsky  family 
has  long  been  a  target  of  Soviet  KGB 
harassment.  Paritsky  was  a  leader  in 
the  Jewish  commimity  of  Kharkov  in 
the  Ukraine  where  his  only  real 
"crime"  was  his  desire  to  emigrate 
with  his  family  to  Israel. 

Since  1976,  when  Paritsky  first  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel,  he  and  his 
family  have  been  subjected  to  persist- 
ent harassment  from  KGB  officials.  In 
1977,  he  was  taken  to  KGB  headquar- 
ters, interrogated,  and  threatened,  and 
told  to  end  his  involvement  in  the 
Kharkov  Jewish  University,  an  institu- 
tion which  he  helped  found.  Alexan- 
der's professional  credentials  as  a 
doctor  of  ocean  electronics  were  then 
stripped  from  him  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment began  publishing  articles  in 
the  Kharkov  newspaper  accusing  him 
of  black  marketeering,  racism,  and 
propagandizing  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Other  members  of  the  Paritsky 
family  have  been  harassed  as  well. 
Dorina,  15,  was  harshly  interrogated 
by  Soviet  investigators  at  her  school 
and  told  to  denounce  her  family.  Pau- 
lina, Alexander's  wife,  has  been  re- 
peatedly threatened  with  arrest.  In  an 
unprecedented  move,  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  told  Paulina  that  she  may 
lose  custody  of  her  two  daughters. 
When  Paulina  attempted  to  obtain  in- 
dependent legal  counsel  for  her  hus- 
band, she  was  forcefuUy  detained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that  the  So- 
viets release  Paritsky  from  prison,  halt 
all  further  harassment  of  his  family, 
and  permit  the  entire  family  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  in  accordance  with 
international  agreements  promoting 
family  reunification.  I  have  cabled  the 
procurator  in  Kharkov  in  regard  to 
Paritsky.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  215,  which  protests 
Paritsky's  imprisonment.* 


November  18,  1981 

EDMUND  HENNEBORN— NEW 
YORK  FIREFIGHTER 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  November  20,  1981,  the  Hun- 
tington Manor  Fire  Department  will 
honor  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
and  devoted  firefighters,  Mr.  Edmund 
Hennebom.  For  50  years  now,  Mr. 
Hennebom  has  served  the  people  of 
Long  Island  and  the  community  of 
Huntington  with  a  devotion  to  duty 
and  professional  excellence  that  has 
won  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  fire- 
fighters as  well  as  his  friends  and 
neighbors  throughout  New  York. 

Mr.  Hennebom  joined  hose  company 
No.  1  of  the  Huntington  Manor  Fire 
Department  in  November  of  1931.  In 
1935  he  qualified  as  a  motor  pump  op- 
erator, and  today  at  the  age  of  71  he  is 
still  an  active  fireman  in  his  own 
hometown.  In  1976,  Mr.  Hennebom  re- 
ceived the  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Brewing 
Co.,  Fireman  of  the  Year  Award  for 
his  consistently  outstanding  fire 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Long 
Island  are  proud  of  Edmund  Henne- 
bom and  his  exemplary  record  of  serv- 
ice and  performance  of  duty.  The 
people  of  America  can  be  proud  of  this 
man  who  has  voluntarily  given  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  keep  his  community 
safe  and  prosperous.  And  I  am  proud 
to  play  a  small  part  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  this  courageous,  selfless,  and 
noble  American.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Hennebom  and  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  Nation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

plied  also  to  the  general  problem  of  lan- 
guage deficiencies  among  Americans.  These 
deficiencies  affect  our  society  in  many  ways. 

What  Adm.  Bobby  R.  Inman  told  a  House 
panel  considering  important  remedial  legis- 
lation is  that  "the  foreign  language  capabil- 
ity of  our  country  is  poor  and  growing 
worse."  There  is  nothing  new  about  that,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  except  the 
context  in  which  it  was  said— that  is.  how 
this  affects  the  work  of  gathering  intelli- 
gence. 

Unwilling  for  security  reasons  to  cite  sta- 
tistics showing  how  badly  the  decline  in  for- 
eign language  ability  hurts  the  agency's  op- 
erations. Inman  told  the  Congressman. 
"Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  been  impact- 
ed severely."  He  did  elaborate  to  this 
extent:  "Although  we  have  a  great  many  an- 
alysts and  Intelligence  officers  who  have 
some  foreign  language  ability,  many  do  not 
have  the  professional  level  of  competence 
needed  to  conduct  their  jobs." 

That  is  the  old.  familiar  phenomenon— a 
smattering  of  French,  a  bit  of  German  and 
Spanish,  but  no  secure  command  of  any  lan- 
guage but  English.  It  is  found  in  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  studied  foreign  lan- 
guages, but  not  long  or  intensively  enough, 
and  have  forgotten  much  of  what  they  once 
learned. 

The  CIA  and  the  Pentagon  have  joined  to 
urging  passage  of  a  measure  introduced  by 
Rep.  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois  whereby  public 
schools  and  colleges  would  receive  grants  to 
promote  foreign  language  programs.  Consid- 
ering the  potential  benefits,  not  only  for  the 
military  and  tatelligence  communities  but 
also  to  bustoess  and  the  professions,  the  $80 
million  the  bill  proposes  for  this  purpose 
would  be  money  very  well  spent.* 


LANGUAGE  STUDY  PUSH 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

m  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  around  this 
Nation  are  becoming  aware  of  our  for- 
eign language  deficiencies  and  what  it 
is  costing  us  as  a  nation. 

And  it  is  not  just  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  Nation. 

The  Covington  Virginian  of  Coving- 
ton, Va.,  recently  had  an  editorial 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Covtogton  Virginian,  Aug.  4, 

1981] 

Language  Stijdy  Push 

The  deputy  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  made  some  disquieting 
observations  about  the  CIA's  foreign  lan- 
guage problems.  What  he  said  can  be  ap- 


GILBERT  GUDE  ON   'POSITIVE 
LIBRARIANSHIP" 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1981,  Gilbert  Gude,  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague  who  is  now 
the  Director  cf  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Patrick  and  Beatrice  Haggerty  Library 
at  Mount  Mary  College  in  Milwaukee. 
His  remarks  are  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  many  individuals  who  made  that 
excellent  facility  possible,  and  a  timely 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  positive 
librarianship  in  a  free  society.  The 
text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

His  Excellency  Bishop  Brust,  Sister  Jac- 
queline Buckley,  Sister  Ellen  Lorenz.  Sister 
Anne  Lucy  Hoffman,  Beatrice  Haggerty. 
Chairman  Bob  Christiansen,  and  all  good 
friends  of  Mount  Mary  College:  This  is  a 
great  day  for  you— a  culmination  of  all  the 
activities  associated  with  the  enhancement 
and  enlargement  of  Mount  Mary  College, 
with  both  a  modem  and  handsome  library 
bulldmg.  I'm  sure  that  Jane  White  and  Nick 
Lesselyoung— and  all  those  who  have  given 
so  much,  appreciate  that  today  a  comer  has 
really  been  turned,  a  goal  has  been  reached. 
And  we  know  that  It  was  not  brought  to- 
gether for  Mount  Mary  to  just  a  month  or  a 
year.  Amanda  Evans  and  Roland  Evans— a 
life  long  member  of  the  board— these  are 
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the  friends  who  exemplify  the  persistent 
and  consistent  work  that  made  a  library 
dream  come  true.  One  of  the  close  connec- 
tions which  I  feel  with  this  ftoe  project  is 
through  the  tovolvement  of  the  Walter 
Schroeder  and  Tod  Wehr  Foundations.  The 
Schroeders  and  the  Wehrs  were  Germans 
who  came  to  a  growtog  Milwaukee  to  the 
mid-1800's.  much  as  my  father's  German 
family  came  to  Washington  in  the  ISOO's 
and  became  a  part  of  growtog  Washington. 

This  ftoe  library  is  another  significant  ad- 
dition to  the  institution  of  free  and  open  li- 
braries totegral  to  the  democratic  tradition. 
It  is  part  of  the  conttouing  effort  of  free 
people  to  Insure  ready  access  for  all  citizens 
to  ideas  and  information,  writtogs.  and  re- 
search. The  institution  of  the  library  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  community,  todeed  our 
way  of  life— the  sine  qua  non  of  a  healthy 
democratic  system.  For  this  and  several  rea- 
sons It  is  also  a  nice  occasion  for  me.  And  I 
can  say  this  without  betog  accused  of  paro- 
chialism: Although  my  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  is  withto  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  a  librarian  nor  are  the  ma- 
jority of  the  researchers  and  analysts  to  our 
service  librarians— but  the  service  does  have 
a  very  substantial  cadre  of  professional  li- 
brarians who  are  so  important  to  our  work 
to  support  of  Congress. 

But  another  factor  that  makes  this  occa- 
sion a  "hardcover"  rather  than  a  "paper- 
back" event  for  me— and  I  know  Governor 
Knowles  appreciates  this— Is  that  this  new 
library  is  to  Wisconsto,  a  State  which  has 
played  a  key  role  to  the  development  of  to- 
formatlon.  research,  and  library  support  for 
State  legislatures  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  1901  at  the  tum  of  the  cen- 
tury that  Wisconsto  led  all  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  when  it  by  law  enlarged  the  scope 
of  its  own  library  and  Information  services 
and  provided  for  the  collection  and  timely 
distribution  of  a  broad  range  of  informa- 
tional and  research  material  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Wisconsto  legislature.  The  sup- 
port was  not  to  be  to  the  form  of  partisan  or 
biased  material,  but  was  to  be  the  result  of 
the  best  standards  of  librarianship  and  re- 
search so  that  legislators  could  utilize  these 
materials  to  make  decisions  or  judgments 
without  fear  of  prejudice  or  bias.  Prior  to 
that  time  several  State  legislatures  have 
had  library  support,  but  Wisconsto  a  devel- 
opment was  a  significant  breakthrough. 
And  today,  of  our  fifty  State  legislatures. 
Wisconsto's  legislative  reference  bureau 
conttoues  to  a  top  leadership  role  and  con- 
ttoues  to  receive  national  recognition  to  this 
field. 

Political  scientists  have  noted  ttiat  the  to- 
dividual  State  governments  to  our  Federal 
system  provide  the  mechanism  for  Innova- 
tion and  a  testtog  ground  for  t)etter  systems 
of  government,  and  Wisconsin's  new  devel- 
opment provided  Senator  Bob  La  PoUette 
the  opportunity  to  bring  an  important  new 
concept  to  the  national  congress.  Although 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  established  In 
1800  and  provided  some  reference  support 
to  members  to  the  following  century.  It  re- 
matoed  for  Bob  La  FoUette  along  with  Sena- 
tor Bob  Owen  of  Oklahoma  to  1913  to  totro- 
duce  a  bill  toto  the  U.S.  Senate,  which 
would  establish  to  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
specific  reference  agency  to  support  Con- 
gress—the legislative  reference  service, 
which  today  Is  our  Congressional  Research 
Service. 

And  Bob  La  FoUette  pushed  the  biU 
through  the  Senate— and  agato.  significant 
for  the  badger  State— It  was  a  legislator 
from  Wisconsto  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives.  Congressman  Irvine  Luther  Lenroot 
of  Superior,  who  led  the  House  in  concur- 
rinc  in  the  Senate  amendment.  Now  we 
have  not  researched  all  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  endeavor,  but  It  Is  obvious 
that  many  reluctant  members  were  badg- 
ered to  support  this  effort  by  persistent  and 
effective  Wisconsin  leadership. 

So  the  traditions  of  librarianship  in  our 
system  have  an  important  congruence  here, 
but  what  brings  the  bricks  and  mortar  of 
this  new  library  building  even  more  alive  is 
the  warm  and  communicative  character  of 
Beatrice  and  Patrick  Haggerty.  After  all, 
the  role  of  libraries  in  a  free  and  open  socie- 
ty is  indeed  one  of  communication.  Positive 
librarianship  goes  to  systematic  ready 
access  to  books— and  all  the  other  evolving 
materials  of  communication  such  as  micro- 
fiche, audio  tapes,  video  disks— loaded  with 
facts,  research  ideas,  concepts,  materials 
readily  available  to  a  democratic  citizenry  to 
use  for  better  living  and  better  governance. 

The  record  shows  how  Beatrice  Haggerty 
uses  the  talents  of  communication  in  so 
many  good  works  in  Dallas:  The  Conununity 
Relations  Commission,  the  Dallas  United 
Way,  and  the  Boards  of  the  University  of 
Dallas,  Ursuline  Academy,  and  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  fHne  Arts. 

And  Patrick  Haggerty's  brilliant  work  as 
an  engineer  and  visionary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  transistors  and  in  Texas  Instru- 
ments by  itself  would  be  enough  to  guaran- 
tee recognition  of  his  contributions  to  the 
field  of  communications  and  matters  which 
relate  to  the  transmission  of  ideas.  I  know 
well— I  served  on  a  teciinology  council  in 
Washington  with  a  Texas  Instnmient  Com- 
pany officer— that  company's  leadership  in 
communication  technology  is  a  real  and  ac- 
cepted fact  of  life. 

Texas  Instnmient  terminals  play  a  key 
role  in  my  Congressional  Research  Service, 
where  they  provide  a  compatible  communi- 
cation link  to  vast  libraries  of  knowledge  in 
sophisticated  data  bases  which  go  by  such 
names  as  Medline,  Lockheed,  and  Cancer- 
line.  These  are  the  data  base  chests  which 
contain  the  treasures  of  the  humanities, 
business  world,  and  the  sciences. 

And  recognition  of  Patrick  Haggerty  in 
another  arena:  Nuclear  safety.  It  came  in  a 
Presidential  appointment  to  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Committee  to  monitor  nuclear  power 
activities  In  the  wake  of  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident— recognition  of  professional 
excellence.  And  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  with  which  I  have  a  close  associa- 
tion, was  one  of  seven  academic  Institutions 
which  awarded  him  honorary  doctorates. 

But  Patrick  Haggerty's  success  In  the  en- 
gineering world  would  never  have  been  so 
great  If  he  had  not  had  a  tremendous  talent 
for  communication.  He  was  skilled  In  moti- 
vating {>eople  and  arousing  their  enthusi- 
asm. Like  all  good  leaders  and  communica- 
tors, he  did  not  talk  to  his  design  engineers; 
he  listened  and  advised,  offered  solutions  to 
their  problems,  and  always  discussed  plans 
for  future  developments  of  their  projects. 

He  was  involved  with  people;  he  was  in- 
volved with  people  at  all  levels  of  his  work; 
he  was  interested  and  concerned  in  all 
phases  of  company  activities,  so  we  are  not 
surprised  that  he  set  policies  in  human 
terms  and  worked  to  have  an  understanding 
with  all  in  order  that  there  would  be  a  shar- 
ing of  purpose— and  not  a  dictatorship.  It  Is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  he  was  known. 
among  those  with  whom  he  worked,  as  a 
man  of  compassion  and  humility. 

So,  indeed,  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the 
Patrick    and    Beatrice    Haggerty    Library 
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speak  of  the  traditional  qualities  of  librar- 
ianship In  the  free  world— free  and  open 
access  to  Information,  research,  and  Ideas  so 
that  citizens  may  learn  how  to  better  them- 
selves materially,  and  how  to  govern  them- 
selves wisely— and  this  library  at  Mount 
Mary  College  speaks  also  of  Wisconsin,  a 
State  of  great  pioneering  ideas  in  democrat- 
ic government,  and  the  dedicated  leaders  of 
Mount  Mary  College— such  as  the  Evans- 
Amanda  and  Ronald  Evans- -people  who 
give  of  themselves  and  work  to  make  such 
good  Ideas  come  true.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  STEEL  CAUCUS 
FINANCIAL  REPORT 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OPMARYUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  IS,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  Committee 
Order  No.  1,  I  am  respectfully  submit- 
ting herewith  the  quarterly  financial 
report  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  for  insertion  in  the  Record. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

Qdarterly  Reports 

Fund  balance  statement— U.S.  House  of  ' 

Representatives,  Congressional  Steel    "AZURE       SEAS"        CELEBRATES 


Dan  Daniel,  Robert  Davis,  Edward  Der- 
wlnski,  John  DIngell,  Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
Allen  Ertel,  David  Evans,  John  G.  Pary.  Vic 
Fazio,  William  Ford,  Joseph  Gaydos,  Sam 
Gejdenson,  Benjamin  Oilman,  Sain  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  James  V.  Hansen.  John  Hiler,  Elwood 
Hlllis,  and  Ron  Wyden. 

Also  Ken  Holland,  Thomas  Kindness,  Ray 
Kogovsek,  Tom  Lantos,  John  LeBoutlUler, 
James  K.  Coyne,  Gary  Lee,  Jerry  Lewis, 
Clarence  Long,  Thomas  Luken,  Stanley 
Lundlne,  Robert  McClory,  Joseph  McDade, 
Bob  McEwen,  Marc  Marks,  Dan  Marriott, 
James  Martin,  Robert  Michel,  Clarence 
Miller,  George  Miller,  Barbara  Mikulskl. 
Donald  Mitchell.  Robert  MoUohan.  Ronald 
Mottl.  Austin  Murphy,  John  Murtha,  John 
Napier,  James  Nelligan,  BUI  Nichols,  Henry 
Nowak.  Mary  Rose  Dakar,  James  Oberstar, 
and  Joe  Smith. 

Also  George  O'Brien,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Jr.,  Donald  Pease,  Carl  Perkins,  Melvin 
Price,  Carl  Pursell.  Nick  Joe  Rahall,  Ralph 
Regula,  Eton  Ritter,  Robert  Roe,  Marty 
Russo,  Gus  Savage.  James  Scheuer,  Richard 
Schulze,  John  Seiberling,  Richard  Shelby, 
Bud  Shuster,  Paul  Simon.  Albert  Lee  Smith, 
J.  William  Stanton,  David  M.  SUton,  Louis 
Stokes,  Gene  Taylor.  Bruce  Vento,  Doug 
Walgren,  Robert  Walker,  Richard  White, 
Lyle  Williams,  Charles  Wilson,  Gus  Yatron, 
Clement  Zablocki,  and  Leo  Zeferetti.* 


CauctM 

Balance  forward:  (As  of  June 

30,  1981) $10,510.95 

Total    revenues:    (Clerk    hire, 

dues,  and  donations) 11,551.40 

Total 22,062.35 

Less  Expenses: 

July  1981 3,848.84 

August  1981 4,446.39 

September  1981 3.908.47 

Total 12.203.70 

Remainder 9,858.65 

Plus  Interest  deposit 236.10 

Balance  as  of  Sept.  30, 

1981 10.094.75 


Cumulative  statement  of  expenses— 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus 

Salaries $32,095.22 

Postage 159.92 

Stationery:       (Donations— Mr. 

Bevill 354.92 

Telephone „... 444.31 

Publications ......._._  398.75 

Equipment .......  1,428.60 

Printing 471.10 

Miscellaneous 6,850.62 

Total  expenses 

through  Sept.  1981 42,212.44 


CONGRESSIONAL  STKEC  CAUCUS  DUES  PAID  AS  OP 
NOVEMBER  6,  1981 

Joseph  Addabbo,  Douglas  Applegate, 
Eugene  Atkinson,  Don  Bailey,  Adam  Benja- 
min, Tom  Bevill,  William  Brodhead.  Clar- 
ence Brown,  George  Brown,  Don  Clausen. 
William  Clinger,  Cardiss  Collins,  John  Con- 
yers,  Lawrence  Coughlin,  William  J.  Coyne, 


lOOTH    ENTRY    INTO    PORT    OF 
LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Monday,  November  9,  the  passen- 
ger cruise  ship  Azure  Seas,  operated  by 
Western  Cruise  Lines,  marked  its 
100th  arrival  in  the  Port  of  Los  Ange- 
les. Her  first  voyage  out  of  Los  Ange- 
les was  on  November  28,  1980.  This  is 
the  only  large  commercial  passenger 
or  cargo  vessel  that  has  ever  achieved 
this  niunber  of  entries  into  the  port  in 
1  year. 

That  the  ship  must  be  meeting  a 
demand  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  she 
is  sailing  with  heavy  passenger  loads 
twice  a  week.  She  makes  3-  and  4-day 
cruises  from  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles 
to  Ensenada.  Mexico,  and  return.  And 
the  fact  that  she  has  chosen  the  Port 
of  Los  Angeles  as  her  home  trip  speaks 
extremely  well  of  the  service  and  fa- 
cilities made  available  to  her  by  the 
port. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  numerous 
details  about  this  730-passenger  ship, 
other  than  to  say  that  I  am  indeed 
proud  and  happy  to  have  this  fine  ship 
sailing  from  the  port  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  And  as  she  moves 
into  her  second  hundred  voyages  from 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  my  wife,  Lee, 
and  I  wish  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  Azure  Seas,  her  operator— the 
Western  Cruise  Lines— and  her 
owners,     Gotaas,     Larsen,     Ltd.,     of 
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London,  the  best  of  luck  and  smooth 
sailing  in  the  future.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NATIONAL  EMPLOYER  AWARD 


DOD  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dis- 
cussing the  level  of  funding  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  it  is  critical 
that  we  engage  in  a  serious,  confronta- 
tional analysis  of  cost  versus  effective- 
ness. Is  the  cost  of  a  weapons  system, 
in  actual  and  perceived  terms  worth 
its  effectiveness  and  longevity? 

I,  as  much  as  any  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, am  vehement  in  my  desire  to 
establish  a  strong,  ready,  and  effective 
military  capability  for  the  United 
States.  The  strongest  defense  a  coun- 
try has  is  its  ability  to  show  that  an 
attack  on  it,  or  one  of  its  allies,  could 
or  would  lead  to  devastating  retribu- 
tion to  the  offender. 

And  consistent  with  these  remarks,  I 
state  emphatically  that  the  B-1 
bomber  will  play  no  significant  role  in 
strengthening  American  military  capa- 
bility. At  a  cost  of  $20.5  billion— which 
is  ^e  administration's  figure— to  close 
to  $40  billion— a  figure  cited  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office— this 
bomber  may  only  have  a  useful  life  of 
1  to  4  years.  The  B-1  bomber  is  most 
strongly  promoted  as  a  "gap-filler."  It 
is  incomprehensible  that  this  gap 
cannot  be  filled  with  a  more  responsi- 
ble, economical,  and  militarily  sound 
measiu-p  than  one  which  carries  a  $20 
to  $40  billion  price  tag. 

Instead  of  the  B-1  bomber,  the  ad- 
ministration should  promote  a  plan  to 
upgrade  sjid  improve  the  defensive 
and  offensive  capabilities  of  our  fleet 
of  B-52's.  Of  course,  the  B-52  is  not 
adequate  alone.  But,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Titan  and  Minuteman 
ICBM's  and  our  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  it  is  a  viable  leg  of 
our  powerful  and  feared  triad.  In  the 
meantime,  our  advanced  technology 
bomber— the  Stealth— should  be  devel- 
oped as  quicldy  as  practicable.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  could  be  ready  by  1989 
or  1990.  The  Stealth  is  a  formidable 
bomber,  virtually  invisible  to  radar. 
This  bomber  will  restore  the  United 
States  to  an  enviable  and  respected 
military  capability  position. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  my  desire 
that  the  United  States  achieve  a 
strong  and  ready  military  capability. 
This  capability  would  be  best  achieved 
if  the  B-1  bomber  was  put  to  its  final 
rest. 
Thank  you.* 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18.  1981 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Employer  Award,  presented  by 
the  American  Legion,  is  a  prestigious 
recognition  of  a  company's  achieve- 
ments in  the  hiring  of  veterans.  I  am 
proud  that  this  year's  winner  in  Ne- 
braska is  Inland  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Omaha. 

Daniel  and  Beatrice  Langfeld.  board 
chairman  and  president  of  Inland 
Manufacturing,  are  the  proud  recipi- 
ents of  this  well-deserved  award.  Their 
accomplishments  in  the  hiring  of  serv- 
ice veterans  exhibit  their  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

The  transition  from  military  service 
to  civilian  life  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
one:  yet,  it  is  critical  that  our  Nation's 
veterans  be  guaranteed  a  productive 
place  in  the  American  economic  main- 
stream and  the  full  benefits  of  the 
freedom  they  have  fought  to  preserve. 

Daniel  and  Beatrice  Langfeld  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  in 
moving  us  toward  that  vital  goal.* 


WE  REMEMBER  THE  VIETNAM 
VETERAN 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURiSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

*  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  mil- 
lion American  men  and  women  coura- 
geously served  in  our  armed  services 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Many,  too 
many,  never  returned.  Many  more  re- 
turned to  a  nation  torn  apart  by  the 
moral  issues  surrounding  this  imde- 
clared  war,  and  an  America  seemingly 
indifferent  to  the  needs  and  feelings 
of  those  who  served,  sacrificed,  and 
survived. 

There  were  no  flag-waving  recep- 
tions, ticker  tape  parades,  or  newspa- 
per headlines  welcoming  these  Ameri- 
cans home.  They  fought  in  a  war  we 
all  wished  we  could  forget,  and  thus 
they  became  the  forgotten  veterans. 

The  97th  Congress,  in  passing  legis- 
lation addressing  the  unique  problems 
and  concerns  of  the  Vietnam  veteran, 
has  taken  an  important  step  toward 
recognizing  and  assisting  the  forgotten 
veteran.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  support  of  this  historic 
step. 

With  this  step,  the  Vietnam  veteran 
exposed  to  agent  orange  will  finally  be 
eligible  for  medical  treatment  and  hos- 
pital care.  With  this  step,  the  counsel- 
ing storefront  centers  will  continue  in 
their  efforts  to  help  the  Vietnam  vet- 
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eran  cope  with  his  war  experience  as  it 
affects  life  back  home.  With  this  step, 
it  will  be  easier  for  former  POWs  to 
receive  VA  compensation  and  health 
benefits.  With  this  step,  small  business 
loans,  additional  education,  and  train- 
ing will  be  guaranteed  the  Vietnam 
veteran. 

On  November  3,  the  President's  sig- 
nature made  this  legislation  law  and 
the  Nation  took  a  significant  step.  But 
it  is  only  the  first  step.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  reach  out  in  recognition  and 
appreciation  to  all  men  and  women, 
and  especially  our  once  forgotten  Viet- 
nam veterans,  who  have  selflessly 
served  in  the  armed  services.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPORNIA 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

*  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
aware  of  the  contributions  that  all 
ethnic  groups  have  made  toward  the 
building  of  our  Nation.  Americans  also 
recognize  that  the  rich  diversity  of  our 
people  is  not  a  weakness  but  a 
strength  in  our  democracy.  Recogni- 
tion of  a  citizen's  cultural  heritage  is  a 
strength  when  an  individual  is  allowed 
to  join  with  others  of  common  ances- 
try and  faith  to  increase  personal 
awareness  of  ancestors'  cultural  herit- 
age and  backgroimd.  While  we  take 
this  right  for  granted,  there  are  some 
nations  which  are  reluctant  to  grant 
the  right  of  free  association  to  their 
citizens. 

Among    groups    that    monitor    the 
rights  of  citizens  to  freely  associate  in 
the  Ultraine  is  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  to  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion  of   the    Helsinlu    accords.    This 
group  has  worked  for  5  years  to  see 
that  the  Helsinki  accords  are  imple- 
mented. At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  introduction  to  their  book  "The 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group:  Five  Years 
of  Struggle  in  the  Defense  of  Rights:" 
November  9,  1981,  marks  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Accords.  Forme  J  in 
Kiev  by  ten  individuals  as  one  of  several 
citizens'  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union  that 
based  their  legitimacy  on  the  accords  re- 
cently   signed    by    their    government,    the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  ended  up  experi- 
encing the  most  tragic  fate  of  all.  For  at- 
tempting, through  peaceful  activity,  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  under  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
all    of    the    thirty-seven    individuals    who 
Joined   the   Ukrainian   Helsinki    Group   in 
these  five  years  have  undergone  persecution 
by  the  state,  ranging  from  police  surveil- 
lance to  exile  to  maximum  terms  of  impris- 
onment. 

In  this  brochure,  we  want  to  point  out  the 
Ideas  for  which  the  Group  has  been  strug- 
gling. In  a  sentence,  the  Group's  members 
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strove  to  bring  the  Soviet  government  Into 
compliance  with  an  international  agreement 
it  had  signed,  guaranteeing  its  citizens  cer- 
tain rights  in  the  national,  cultural,  civil, 
political  and  religious  spheres;  and  to  have 
Ukraine,  as  a  European  state  of  50  million 
people  and  a  founding  member  of  the  U.N. 
included  In  the  Helsinki  process. 

These  stated  goals,  obviously,  have  not 
been  realized.  Instead,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment Initiated  the  most  brutal  campaign  in 
many  years  aimed  at  suppressing  even  the 
enunciation  of  these  rights.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fate  of  the  Group.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  its  activity  has  been 
meaningless.  Through  their  personal  sacri- 
fice, the  members  of  the  Group  have  shown 
the  world  how  the  Soviet  Union  ignores  its 
international  agreements:  five  years  after 
signing  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the  USSR  has 
no  government-sanctioned  enforcement 
mechanism:  it  disregards  monitoring  of  an 
international  agreement  by  other  nations  as 
intrusion  into  its  "internal  affairs:"  and  it 
labels  the  monitoring  efforts  of  its  own  citi- 
zens as  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." And  they  have  eloquently  made  a  case 
for  Ukraine's  inclusion  in  the  process  begun 
at  Helsinki  in  August  1975.  In  its  docu- 
ments, many  of  which  have  reached  the 
West,  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  has 
shown  us  where  the  Soviet  Union  falls  short 
in  adhering  to  an  agreement  it  signed.  If 
this  activity  is  "anti-Soviet."  then  the  USSR 
is  saying  that  "Soviet"  and  "human  rights" 
are  mutually  exclusive.  Yet  at  this  very 
moment,  it  is  still  negotiating  on  the 
human-rights  oriented  Helsinki  Accords  in 
Madrid. 

This  publication  includes  the  photographs 
of  all  memt>ers  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  (except  Oleksa  Tykhy  and  Bohdan 
Rebryk.  for  whom  one  is  unavailable),  as 
well  as  a  list  containing  brief  biographies 
and  the  current  status  of  each  memt>er.« 


SUICIDE  IN  THE  STREETS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
world  is  brimming  full  of  tragedy.  As 
elected  officials,  we  are  often  expected 
to  solve  today,  problems  which  were 
unheard  of  yesterday.  In  tackling 
these  ever  changing  problems  which 
surround  us.  we  must  have  only  one 
true  goal,  to  improve  the  lives  of  ordi- 
nary men.  Toward  this  end.  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  "Reaganomics"  is  truly 
failing.  Below  is  the  story  of  one  man 
who  could  no  longer  live  with  the 
alienation  and  degradation  in  this  in- 
dustrialized, impersonalized  system  we 
call  order.  I  commend  this  sad  story  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  pray  that  we  real- 
ize our  responsibility  to  help  put  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  fate. 

Man  Kills  Himself  At  Aid  Office  Aftes 
Disability  Benefits  Stop 

Lansing.  Mich.— A  man  who  conmiitted 
suicide  outside  a  Social  Security  office  left  a 
haunting  note  at  his  home  accusing  welfare 
officials  of  "playing  God"  by  cutting  off  dis- 
ability benefits  that  he  had  been  getting  for 
14  years.  Police  said  Friday  that  Hubert 
Tuttle.  46.  a  father  of  three  and  a  respected 
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community  leader,  shot  himself  with  a  16- 
gauge  shotgun  outside  the  south  side  office 
early  Thursday. 

Tuttle.  who  had  t)een  receiving  disability 
t>enefits  since  1967  for  a  iMtck  Injury,  recent- 
ly had  been  dropped  from  disability  rolls  as 
pari  of  an  economy  drive,  officials  said. 

Police  said  he  left  a  note  at  his  home  that 
said:  "They  cut  my  Social  Security.  They 
are  playing  God." 

Tuttle.  a  former  machine  shop  foreman, 
received  his  last  check  Oct.  3.  He  had  ap- 
pealed the  cutoff,  but  the  case  was  unre- 
solved. Manning  said. 

Sidney  Manning,  district  Social  Service 
manager,  said  that  although  they  did  not 
see  the  shooting,  many  office  employees 
were  so  shaken  they  were  sent  home  for  the 
day. 

"It  is  sad  and  the  facets  of  it  are  some- 
times hidden  and  we  don't  really  know  nor 
can  we  appreciate  how  deeply  some  people 
react  to  this."  Manning  said. 

Tuttle.  who  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  three 
daughters,  was  a  past  president  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  Parent-Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Lansing  Council  PTA.« 


DALEVIEW  NURSING  HOME  AND 
MANOR 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Nov<ember  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  and  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Congress  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Daleview  Nursing  Home 
and  Manor  to  the  people  of  Long 
Island.  Residents  of  the  Daleview 
Nursing  Home  and  their  families  have 
accumulated  a  long  record  of  commit- 
ment and  service  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities. It  is  a  record  of  which  they  can 
be  proud  and  a  record  which  I  am  sure 
will  inspire  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress. 

Selfless  voluntary  activity  has 
become  the  hallmark  of  the  Daleview 
family.  Their  patience  and  love  have 
touched  the  lives  of  students  in  the 
local  junior  high  school  and  have 
touched  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  Nige- 
ria. Zimbabwe,  and  Tanzania.  This  en- 
ergetic group  of  citizens  has  truly  had 
an  international  impact. 

The  Weldon  E.  Howitt  Junior  High 
School  has  officially  adopted  Daleview 
and  its  residents,  citing  them  as  their 
student  council  representatives.  The 
residents  are  invited  yearly  to  a  special 
program  on  their  behalf  and  the 
entire  school  devotes  the  day  to  honor 
these  special  guests.  The  students 
practice  for  months  for  the  program, 
cook  a  special  meal,  and  conduct  en- 
tertairunent.  The  entire  school  partici- 
pates with  posters,  banners,  and  gifts 
for  the  Daleview  residents.  The  stu- 
dents, in  turn,  are  invited  to  the  nurs- 
ing home  and  an  annual  gift  is  donat- 
ed to  the  student  council.  As  you  can 
see.  this  is  a  unique  sharing  experi- 
ence. 
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Daleview  residents  also  participate 
in  a  unique  program  called  ring-a-day. 
Residents  of  Daleview  offer  a  tele- 
phone reassurance  program  to  their 
community  homebound  elderly.  The 
participants  have  a  special  phone  to 
make  daily  calls  to  talk  and  offer  as- 
sistance to  people  who  live  alone  and 
possibly  have  no  other  social  outlets. 
On  several  occassions  Daleview  was 
able  to  assist  in  emergency  situations 
by  calling  the  Nassau  County  Police 
when  an  impending  cardiac  arrest  was 
evident.  In  these  incidents,  lives  were 
saved  and  disaster  avoided.  In  this  way 
the  senior  citizens  provide  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  those  people  around 
them. 

In  addition.  Daleview  volunteers  par- 
ticipate in  a  host  of  other  activities. 
They  have  participated  in  the  March 
of  Dimes,  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty, reciprocal  free  nutrition  program 
for  community  seniors,  the  Hardscrab- 
ble  Pair.  Kiwanis.  Rotary,  senior  citi- 
zen centers,  and  a  host  of  community- 
related  services.  In  1977  Daleview  re- 
ceived the  national  award  for  the  out- 
standing volunteer  program  of  the 
year  for  their  in-service  program  for 
youths  aged  14  to  16.  And  two  of  the 
participants  have  received  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  Awards  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  1981  Daleview  patients  and  resi- 
dents raised  the  third  highest  amount 
of  donations  in  the  State  of  New  York 
on  behalf  of  the  Heart  Association. 
Ms.  Joan  Brodowski.  program  director 
of  Daleview.  was  the  fundraising 
chairman  for  the  New  York  State 
health  facilities  and  Nassau  County 
health  facilities.  Her  efforts  with  20 
different  health  facilities  resulted  in 
the  highest  amount  raised  by  anyone 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  commend 
Joan  for  her  excellent  work. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Daleview  com- 
munity has  participated  in  the  Farm- 
ingdale  Rotary  Club's  hunger  program 
for  African  nations.  Patients  and  resi- 
dents sort  and  collate  valuable  seeds 
that  are  shipped  to  several  African  na- 
tions. The  people  of  these  countries 
are  taught  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  har- 
vest their  crops  by  local  Rotary  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  way  the  Daleview 
volunteers  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  world  hunger  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  own  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  you  join 
me  in  high  praise  for  these  wonderful 
people  of  Long  Island,  who  have  given 
of  themselves  in  such  a  marvelous 
way.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this 
group,  to  represent  them  here  in 
Washington,  and  to  wish  them  every 
success  in  their  future  endeavors.  Our 
best  wishes  and  our  prayers  are  with 
each  of  the  Daleview  community.* 
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ST.  MARK'S  A.M.E.  CHURCH 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  St. 
Mark's  A.M.E.  Church  in  my  congres- 
sional district  has  reached  an  impor- 
tant milestone  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleague.  The  church, 
under  the  devoted  leadership  of  pastor 
Rev.  Arthur  S.  Jones,  has  paid  off  its 
long-held  mortgage,  and  this  past  Sat- 
urday the  members  of  St.  Mark's  held 
a  glorious  mortgage-burning  celebra- 
tion. 

The  mortgage-burning  symbolized 
the  spiritual  light  and  guidance  which 
St.  Mark's  has  given  the  city  of  East 
Orange  since  1922.  It  was  at,  that  time 
when  the  first  A.M.E.  mission  in  East 
Orange  was  started  on  Main  Street. 
Since  then  the  church  moved  to  Ster- 
ling Street  and  then  to  its  current  lo- 
cation on  Springdale  Avenue. 
Throughout  its  history.  St.  Mark's  has 
been  a  vital  part  of  East  Orange's 
growth  as  a  conwnunity.  and  the  mort- 
gage-burning celebration  was  a  tribute 
to  that  history:  to  St.  Mark's  founders. 
John  and  Bessie  Allen.  Lonnie  Harrell, 
Elizabeth  and  John  Harris.  Dr.  Stan- 
ley Simmonds  and  John  Warlow;  to 
the  Reverend  James  C.  Choice  and  the 
Reverend  Spurgeon  Harmon  who 
moved  the  church  forward  to  acquire 
its  sites:  and  to  Bishop  Richard  Hilde- 
brand.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S. 
Jones,  the  St.  Mark's  trustees  and  all 
its  hard-working  members  who  helped 
liquidate  the  mortgage  debt. 

But  mostly  we  celebrate  St.  Mark's 
future  in  East  Orange,  as  it  carries  on 
its  tradition  of  meaningful  worship 
and  community  involvement.* 


GIMME  SHELTER 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  November 
17,  1981.  Wall  Street  Journal  provides 
some  excellent  fodder  for  thought  as 
we.  here  in  the  Congress,  look  for 
ways  to  solve  the  current  housing  and 
high  interest  rate  crisis. 

Gimme  Shelter 

"Hey  buddy,  wanna  buy  a  house?"  That 
may  sound  like  a  sleazy  California  real 
estate  shark,  but  it's  a  message  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  sending  out  for 
over  50  years.  And  the  government  has 
stood  behind  its  word:  Thanks  to  federal 
policies— tax  and  credit— a  home  of  one's 
own  is  the  American  way.  Although  these 
policies  were  once  as  acceptable  as  apple  pie 
at  a  church  social,  recent  economic  woes 
have  prompted  a  fresh  look. 

The  most  t>owerful  government  subsidy 
comes  through  credit  allocation.  Decades 
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and  decades  aco.  when  mortgages  were  rare, 
shoniived  events,  few  Americans  owned 
homes.  New  Deal  policies  changed  all  that 
by  using  the  thrift  industry  to  accommodate 
homebuyers  with  long-term,  fixed-rate, 
cheap  mortgages.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
thrifU.  after  all.  is  to  lend  the  nation's  sav- 
ings to  the  nation's  homebuyers. 

The  Peds  offered  the  thrifts  a  deal  too 
sweet  to  refuse— large  Ux  breaks  for  main- 
taining portfolios  devoted  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  mortgages.  The  Peds  also  created  vari- 
ous ways  to  encourage  a  steady,  fulsome 
stream  of  mortgage  financing:  Regulation  Q 
to  keep  the  cost  of  funds  low;  PSLIC  to 
insure  deposits:  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  to  loan  money:  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  stand  by  In  an  emergency.  As  for  the 
mortgages  themselves,  there  were  the  PHA 
and  VA  to  subsidize  and  insure  them: 
Fannie  Mae  and  Ginhle  Mae  to  make  sec- 
ondary markets. 

Federal  intervention,  then,  directed  credit 
into  housing  and  offered  it  out  at  below 
market  rates— that  is.  what  the  housing  in- 
dustry calls  "affordable"  rates.  No  surprise 
that  the  government  has  been  responsible 
for  almost  half  of  the  mortgage  credit  ex- 
tended in  recent  years.  But  like  all  attempts 
to  circumvent  the  market,  federal  mortgage 
financing  has  its  downside. 

It's  not  been  at  all  optimal  for  small 
savers  who  have  seen  their  return  on  sav- 
ings constrained  by  deposit  rate  ceilings. 
Nor  has  It  worked  out  so  well  for  taxpayers 
who  watched  their  payments  go  into  agen- 
cies which  fund  low-yield  instruments  and 
whose  debt  pushed  up  average  interest  rates 
on  everything,  including  the  federal  debt. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  so  well  for  the  econo- 
my, either.  The  inflation  speedup  of  the 
1970s  increased  the  return  on  homeowning 
while  penalizing  other  types  of  investment. 
Thus,  between  1975  and  1977.  the  percent- 
age of  disposable  income  going  to  net  finan- 
cial Investment  plummeted  over  75%  while 
the  portion  going  to  homeowning  zoomed 
more  than  50%.  In  other  words,  investment 
in  business  capital  languished  while  govern- 
ment credit  policies  shoveled  money  into 
housing.  Economists  grumbled  about  this 
distortion,  but  politicians,  ever  mindful  that 
their  constituents  were  either  actual  or  as- 
piring homeowners,  ignored  those  grum- 
blings. 

But  now  high  Interest  rates  have  mined 
the  arrangements  which  sent  credit  flowing 
into  housing  finance:  in  particular,  high  In- 
terest rates  have  destroyed  the  marriage  be- 
tween housing  and  the  thrifts.  The  thrifts 
are  stuck  with  their  low-yielding  mortgages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  choice  of  al- 
lowing disintermediation  or  paying  the  high 
cost  of  funds  on  the  other  hand.  Kther  way. 
they  can  no  longer  afford— literally— to 
make  "affordable"  mortgages. 

Of  course  the  government  could  heap  on 
some  more  regulations  and  devices  to  allo- 
cate credit  into  housing  and  to  keep  the 
thrifts  in  the  housing  biz— witness  the  All 
Savers  Certificates.  Mercifully,  however, 
concern  over  the  rising  impact  of  federal 
credit  activities  on  interest  rates  rules  that 
out.  A  sensible  course  would  be  to  use  the 
current  crisis  to  ask  whether  we  ought  to 
continue  tilting  credit  policies  toward  hous- 
ing at  the  expense  of  other  investment.  The 
Reagan  administration  proposal  to  pnme 
(16  billion  from  Ginnie  Mae's  funding  au- 
thority is  made  out  of  the  right  stuff.  We'd 
like  to  see  some  more.* 
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U.S.  BUSINESS  WOULD  BE  IN- 
JURED BY  PROPOSED  EUROPE- 
AN LAWS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  faced  by  U.S.  business  in  the 
international  arena  take  many  forms. 
Unfair  competition,  government  subsi- 
dies, non tariff  barriers  to  trade  are  a 
few  of  the  discriminatory  actions  with 
which  our  companies  must  deal. 

The  Vredeling  proposal  now  under 
consideration  by  the  legislative  wing 
of  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty has  the  American  business  commu- 
nity worried— and  properly  so.  The 
proposal  is  an  attempted  extension  of 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  that  is  to- 
tally unacceptable  and  is  properly  op- 
posed by  the  administration. 

The  Congress  must  take  action  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  in 
dealing  with  threats  to  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment overseas,  whether  it  be  from 
expropriation  or  from  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction.  H.R.  4407  will  provide  a 
credible  means  of  retaliation,  and  I 
urge  interested  Members  to  consider 
the  impact  the  Vredeling  proposal 
would  have  on  American  businesses 
and  the  U.S.  economy. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Legal  Times 
of  Washington.  Monday,  November  2, 
1981.  more  fully  explains  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Vredeling  proposal. 
[From  the  Legal  Times  of  Washington.  Nov 

2.  19811 
Regulation  in  Europe  Worries  U.S.  Firms 
<By  Steve  Nelson) 
Two  proposals  pending  before  the  legisla- 
tive wing  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity   have    American    business   interests 
concerned  about  both  the  EEC's  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  and  the  possibility  that 
the  proposals  will  conflict  with  U.S.  corpo- 
rate disclosure  requirements. 

Of  most  concern  is  the  "Vredeling "  pro- 
posal, which  would  require  multinational 
firms  employing  100  or  more  persons  within 
EEC  countries  to  provide  employee  repre- 
sentatives with  information  about  corporate 
decisions  that  might  affect  worker  inter- 
ests—perhaps even  l)efore  those  decisions 
are  executed.  Multinational  firms  are  also 
concerned  about  another  proposal,  known 
as  the  7th  Directive,  that  would  require 
them  to  submit  to  the  EEC  consolidated  bal- 
ance sheets  and  other  accounting  state- 
ments for  all  sut>sidiary  and  financially  re- 
lated companies  operating  with  the  EEC. 

Specifically  at  issue  is  Article  6  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  which  requires  that  a  company 
planning  to  take  action  that  may  substan- 
tially affect  the  interests  of  Its  employees 
must  disclose  such  plans  to  the  management 
of  each  of  its  suttsidiaries  within  the  EEC 
"not  later  than  40  days  before  adopting  the 
decision."  Article  6  also  requires  the  man- 
agement of  each  subsidiary  ""to  communi- 
cate this  information  without  delay  to  its 
employees'  representatives. " 
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The  furor  over  the  proposals  of  the  Euro- 
pean  Economic  Community  (now  officially 
known  as  the  European  Communities)  adds 
a  new  aspec.  to  the  already  controversial 
subject  of  extraterritoriality.  Previously. 
most  of  the  controversy  involved  the  alleged 
extraterritorial  application  of  the  U.S.  anti- 
trust laws  (see  Legal  Times.  April  7.  1980.  p. 
1).  Lawyers  following  the  proposals  foresee 
that  in  the  next  few  years.  U.S.  companies 
will  become  more  concerned  with  EEC  cor- 
porate and  trade  directives,  especially  since 
those  directives  are  mandatory  for  the 
member  nations.  •Its  only  in  the  past  year 
or  so  that  American  companies  have  started 
to  pay  attention  to  the  workings  of  the 
Common  Market."  said  one  lawyer  for  a 
major  multinational  company. 

The  Vredeling  proposal  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  held  Oct.  21  in  Brussels  by  a  work- 
ing unit  of  the  European  Parliament,  the 
legislative  body  of  the  EEC.  At  those  hear- 
ings. XJJS.  representatives,  among  others, 
raised  concerns  that  the  proposal  as  now 
drafted  would  (1)  encourage  leaks  to  corpo- 
rate competitors  about  future  plans  and  (2) 
raise  significant  "insider  trading"  problems 
that  might  conflict  with  the  policies  behind 
the  n.S.  securities  laws. 

RISKS  OP  LEAKS 

According  to  a  discussion  paper  prepared 
by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  Inc.. 
the  institutional  leader  of  the  U.S.  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposals,  "the  widespread  dis- 
semination to  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives of  such  information,  often  re- 
specting aspects  of  the  business  totally  un- 
related to  their  own  local  activities  and  con- 
cerns, would  greatly  increase  the  rislts  of 
leaks  to  competitors."  The  group  went  on  to 
say  that  "the  dissemination  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  U.S.  companies 
subject  to  [U.S.]  stock  exchange  or  securi- 
ties regulations  may  be  required  [under  U.S. 
law]  to  disclose  to  the  general  public  any  in- 
formation on  future  plans  which  they  have 
imparted  to  worlcers  so  as  to  avoid  possible 
liability  for  insider'  trading  or  other  similar 
offenses." 

Steven  Schneebaum  of  D.C.'s  Patton, 
Boggs  Sc  Blow,  which  represents  several  cor- 
porate clients  on  the  matter,  says  there  is 
some  confusion  about  the  timing  of  the  cor- 
porate disclosure  required  under  the  Vredel- 
ing proposal.  "Its  unclear  whether  this 
means  before  the  effective  date  of  the  deci- 
sion or  before  the  decision  is  actually  ap- 
proved by  management."  he  said.  "If  it's  the 
latter. "  said  Schneebaum.  "then  I  think  you 
will  have  severe  disclosure  problems  for  the 
U.S.  companies." 

Schneebaum  sees  two  possible  ways— both 
fraught  with  danger— to  comply  with  both 
the  Vredeling  proposal  and  the  U.S.  insider 
trading  laws.  First,  a  company  could  try  to 
ensure  that  employee  representatives  would 
keep  the  information  confidential.  But 
Schneebaum  and  other  lawyers  indicate 
that  provisions  in  the  proposal  designed  to 
require  such  confidentiality  lack  any  real 
teeth.  Those  provisions  allow,  but  don't  re- 
quire, individual  countries  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  require  confidentiality.  'Anyway." 
said  one  lawyer,  "there's  no  way  that  em- 
ployee representatives  are  going  to  be  able 
to  keep  it  quiet. " 

The  second  option  is  to  make  a  pubUc  dis- 
closure before  the  disclosure  to  the  employ- 
ee representatives,  or  at  the  same  time. 
Schneebaum  says  this  approach  would  re- 
quire d  radical  alteration  in  the  way  major 
companies  do  business:  "Right  now.  when 
management  takes  top-secret  plans  to  a 
board  of  directors  meeting,  it  may  well  be 
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top-aecret  information,  even  to  the  board 
members  themselves."  Moreover,  says 
Schneebaum.  advance  notice  of  this  type 
would  give  competitors  a  much  better 
chance  to  respond  in  the  marketplace. 

So  far.  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  been  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  proceeding.  Schneebaum,  through  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  request  to  the 
SEC.  did  get  some  material  the  commission 
obtained  from  other  sources— such  as  that 
the  agency  was  aware  of  the  Vredeling  pro- 
posal."  But  Schneebaum  suspects  the  SEC's 
involvement  is  merely  its  normal  monitor- 
ing, and  SEC  spokesman  Andrew  L.  Roth- 
man  said  there  was  no  official  commission 
or  staff  position  on  the  subject. 
If ORX  AcnvK 

The  State  Department,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  more  active.  A  representa- 
tive of  its  mission  to  the  EEC  in  Brussels  at- 
tended the  hearings,  and  according  to  John 
T.  McCarthy,  director  of  State's  Office  of 
Investment,  EEC  is  aware  that  "in  its 
present  form  [State  has]  serious  problems 
with  the  proposal. 

Most  observers  believe  the  Vredeling  pro- 
posal is  about  two  or  three  years  away  from 
adoption.  The  European  Parliament  will 
soon  send  the  proposal,  with  its  recommen- 
dations, back  to  the  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  the  Economic  Communities, 
which  will  rewrite  the  proposal  based  on 
suggestions  from  both  the  parliament  and 
outside  observers.  Then,  after  review  by  two 
separate  committees  composed  of  civil  serv- 
ants (the  "working  party  group ")  and  diplo- 
mats, respectively,  it  will  be  voted  upon  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Under  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  signed  in 
1957.  all  members  must  implement  and  en- 
force the  final  legislation  within  a  specified 
time. 

The  7th  Directive  requiring  consolidated 
accounting  statements  is  much  closer  to 
final  adoption,  as  it  is  currently  under 
reveiw  by  the  working  party  group.  Howev- 
er, this  proposal  creates  less  controversy  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  interests,  because  of  its  limit- 
ed scope  and  the  fact  that  it  applies  mainly 
to  accounting.  In  many  cases,  especially 
when  the  parent  company  had  two  subsidi- 
aries performing  two  totally  unrelated  oper- 
ations within  the  EEC— and  publication  of 
consolidated  statements  is  deemed  impossi- 
ble by  established  accounting  methods— ac- 
counting statements  filed  under  U.S.  law 
would  be  acceptable  as  a  substitute. 

However,  this  still  presents  problems  for 
privately  held  companies  (such  as  Cargill 
Inc.)  that  have  no  responsibility  for  filing 
such  statements  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, since  the  7th  Directive  clearly  places 
the  responsibility  for  filing  such  statements 
on  the  parent  company  (referred  to  as  the 
"dominant  undertaking"),  lawyers  see  the 
directive  as  a  possible  precedent  in  the  area 
of  extraterritoriality. 

Another  development  that  lawyers  are 
looking  to  for  precedent  on  the  extraterri- 
toriality issue  is  an  action  brought  by  the 
EEC  against  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  last  December.  In  its  "state- 
ment of  objections"  (similar  to  a  civil  com- 
plaint), a  constituent  body  of  the  EEC 
charged  IBM  with  various  uncompetitive 
practices.  IBM  responded  to  the  complaint, 
but  at  the  same  time  filed  an  application  to 
the  European  Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem- 
bourg (the  appellate  court  for  the  EEC). 
claiming  that  the  company's  policies  were 
beyond  the  EEC's  jurisdiction.  A  decision  of 
European  court  is  pending.  According  to 
IBM  spokesman  Edward  Nanas.  that  court 
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is  currently  considering  whether  IBM's  ap- 
plication—roughly equivalent  to  an  interloc- 
utory appeal— is  properly  before  the  appel- 
late court  at  this  time.* 


POISONING  THE  HUNGRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CUY 

OP  mssouRi 
IM  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESDITATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hunger  and 
starvation  are  among  the  most  sensi- 
tive problems  that  any  government 
must  address.  In  this  Congress,  there 
are  several  bills  pending  which  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  world  hiuiger 
problem.  I  think  no  one  can  argue  that 
we  are  capable  of  producing  enough 
food  to  feed  all  of  the  hungry  people 
on  this  Earth:  but  we  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  share  the  food  we 
have. 

Below  is  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  I 
cannot  understand  how  some  people 
would  choose  to  poison  the  hungry. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  22. 1981] 

Oarbage  CoMsnifPTiOM  BY  Humans  Ikks 
Resort 

Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.— City  officials  in 
the  resori  town  of  Fori  Lauderdale  are  con- 
sidering spraying  beachfront  trash  cans 
with  kerosene  or  chemicals  to  keep  the  tran- 
sients from  living  off  the  garbage. 

"The  way  to  get  rid  of  roaches  or  other 
vermin  in  the  house  is  to  get  rid  of  their 
food  supply."  said  a  city  commissioner. 
Robert  Cox.  sponsor  of  the  proposal  to  pro- 
tect the  garbage  from  being  devoured  by 
humans. 

Mr.  Cox  acted  after  a  restaurant  owner. 
Jack  Penrod,  had  complained  to  the  com- 
mission that  transients  along  the  city's  spec- 
tacular seven-mile  beach  '"live  out  of  gar- 
bage cans  and  sleep  on  the  streets." 

But  the  City  Attorney.  Donald  Hall,  cau- 
tioned the  city  commissioners  last  night 
that  there  might  be  a  few  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Hall  said,  the  courts  might 
decide  garbage  was  "abandoned  property." 
Then,  he  said,  anyone  who  wants  it,  would 
have  a  legal  right  to  eat  garbage. 

Any  transient  who  got  sick  from  eating 
garbage  sprayed  with  kerosene  or  chemicals 
might  sue  the  city  for  damages.  Mr.  Hall 
told  the  commissioners. 

Nevertheless,  Mayor  Virginia  Young  or- 
dered aides  to  try  to  find  ways  of  contami- 
nating Fort  Lauderdale's  garbage.  ""If  I  find 
anybody  crawling  in  my  garbage  cans,  I 
would  spray  them,"  she  said.* 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL 
MUSIC  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OP  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1981,  the  New  York  State 
School  Music  Association  All  State 
Concert  will  be  held  at  the  Concord 
Hotel   at   Kiamesha   Lake,   N.Y.   Ap- 
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proximately  850  young  men  and 
women  from  all  over  New  York  State 
will  participate.  These  musicians  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  excellence 
and  for  this  great  accomplishment. 

Selection  for  the  All  State  Concert 
marks  the  crowning  achievement  to  a 
process  that  has  taken  many  years  for 
all  thcjse  chosen.  The  process  begins 
when  a  student  is  in  elementary  school 
and  either  attends  an  all  county  pro- 
gram or  an  all  district  program  and 
begins  to  develop  musically.  It  contin- 
ues into  junior  high  school  when  he  or 
she  attends  an  evaluation  festival 
'  where  his  or  her  progress  is  duly 
noted.  By  the  time  a  student  reaches 
high  school  and  auditions  for  All 
State,  there  are  approximately  50.000 
students  in  the  evaluation  festivals. 
Out  of  this  50.000,  only  6,000  audition 
for  All  State.  Of  the  6,000.  850  are  se- 
lected. This  is  after  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation by  a  committee  of  music  educa- 
tors. 

Many  factors  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration during  the  process,  but  the 
most  important  are:  ( 1 )  Student  rating 
on  the  solo.  (2)  Director's  recommen- 
dation. (3)  Student  participation  in 
school  groups  and  other  groups.  (4) 
Citizenship  of  student.  (5)  Service  to 
the  school  and  commimity.  (6)  Writ- 
ten recommendation  from  the  Judges. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
lection process  is  long  and  painstaking. 
But  the  reward  is  well  worth  the  trou- 
ble. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride  and 
honor  that  I  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  All  State  Concert.  It  is  with  even 
greater  pride  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  address  the  concert  participants 
and  audience  on  December  1.  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Sugar,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  School  Music  Association,  for 
this  very  fine  program  and  the  great 
work  that  has  gone  into  making  this 
such  a  worthwhile  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  list  is  the 
names  of  the  students  from  Long 
Island  who  have  been  chosen  for  this 
great  honor. 

Nassau  aicd  Suppolk.  and  Zone  13  akd  14 
all  state  jazz  Elf sekble 

Sal  Oiorgianni.  Ellenville:  John  Brantz. 
Haldane:  Dave  Finucane.  Sleepy  Hollow: 
Bob  Lisi.  VaUey  Stream  Central:  Jeff  La- 
torre.  East  Meadow:  Vito  Spereitza,  Amster- 
dam: Jim  O'Conner,  Croton-Harmon:  David 
Golden.  Ellenville:  Pete  Giroux.  Williamson: 
Irv  Grossman.  Barberfields. 
.  Mark  Kellog.  Whitesboro:  Chris  Brand- 
hofer,  Ellenville:  Andy  Raskin.  Roslyn: 
Scott  Matalon.  East  Islip:  Paul  Shelansky. 
Canandagua:  John  Riccobono,  Scotia-Glen- 
viUe:  Lou  Rusinowitz,  East  Meadow:  Joe  Pel- 
letier.  Nyack:  Ted  Kumpel,  Port  Jefferson: 
Jeff  Miller,  Ossining. 

Alternate  list 

Denise  Fest,  Mattituck:  Mike  Dahn,  Mary- 
vale:  Dave  Milne,  Rush-HenrietU;  Bob 
Schepis,  Ward-Melville:  Joe  Loyer,  Penfield: 
John  Beers,  Penfield:  Ray  Saperstein,  Port 
Washington:    Paul    Brusiloff,    Great   Neck 
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South:  Mark  Deamish,  Oreece-OIympia: 
Tony  Kadlock,  Binghamton.  Paul  Kocur, 
Auburn:  Ruas  Pollack.  Hastings:  Joe  Sici- 
liano.  Seratoga  Springs:  Joe  DiGiovanna. 
Potsdan:  Tom  KiUian.  Anbum:  Tom  Zugger. 
Hanburg:  Frank  Vignola.  lalip:  Jeff  Here. 
Valley  St.  North. 

ALL  BAlfD  AKD  WIKD  ENSEMBLE 

Nassau— Zone  13 

Wendy  Post.  JFK-Bellmore:  Frances 
Cainglet,  W.  Tresper  Clarke:  Catherine 
Starpoli.  Elmont:  Willa  Henigman,  Long 
Beach:  Allison  Lirmeman,  North  Shore:  Lia 
Purpura.  Hewlett:  Mary  McAteer.  Farming- 
dale:  E>eimis  Joseph.  East  Meadow:  David 
Ciolkowski,  Great  Neck  North:  Jon  Man- 
asae.  Glen  Cove. 

Neal  Bierman.  Farmingdale:  Elizabeth 
Dick.  Hicksvllle:  Allison  Kent.  Division: 
Stacey  Bateman.  Barbara  Siebel.  Long 
Beach:  Erick  Mandell.  Rosljm:  Dorene  Kel- 
leher.  Long  Beach:  Thomas  Halpem.  Bald- 
win: Nancy  Baffa.  Watagh  A.:  Jill  Sutten- 
berg.  Syosset. 

Kenneth  Sawka.  Schreiber— Port  Wash- 
ington: Jeffrey  Latorre,  East  Meadow  A.: 
Robert  Corrao,  East  Meadow:  Albert  Nigro. 
Bethpage:  Ray  Sapirstein.  Schreiber- Port 
Washington:  Alan  Sturm.  JFK-Bellmore: 
Audrey  Epstein.  Lawrence:  Paul  Brusiloff. 
Great  Neck,  North:  Andrew  Flshman.  Hew- 
lett A.:  Michael  Appel.  Baldwin  A. 

Peter  Rubins,  Hicksville:  Sheryl  Epstein. 
Syosset:  James  Matthews.  North  Shore:  Joel 
Flatow.  Jericho:  Robert  Schelnerman. 
.JFK— Plalnview:  Charles  Garone.  Mepham 
A.:  John  Carman.  Farmingdale:  Robert 
Wyle.  Valley  Stream  South:  Melvin  Thomp- 
son. Freeport  A.:  Andy  Raskin.  Roslyn  A. 

Warren  Flshman.  Syosset:  Stephen 
O'Leary.  Baldwin:  John  Kennedy.  W. 
Tresper  Clarke  A.:  Diane  Roberts.  Long 
Beach:  Michael  Gellman.  Baldwin:  Craig 
Levine.  Glen  Cove:  John  Olbeter.  Farming- 
dale  A.:  Any  Newman.  Syosset. 
Suffolk— Zone  14 

Kristina  Boucher.  Sachem:  Kathleen 
Kucza.  Brentwood  A:  Kendaly  Meadows. 
Amityville:  Jermifer  Arak.  Smithtown  West: 
Tara  Kazak.  Huntington:  Leslie  Jones. 
Ward  Melville:  Lisa  Maron.  Hampton  Bays: 
Doreen  Christiansen.  North  Babylon:  Linda 
Brady.  Half  Hollow  Hills  East:  E>ana  Kissin- 
ger. Huntington. 

Kathy  Potter.  Bayport-Blue  Point  A: 
Sarah  Santoro.  Rocky  Point:  Allen  Fein- 
stein.  Northport:  Sheila  Amesen.  Miller 
Place:  Perry  Wlseblatt.  Kings  Park:  David 
Cameron.  John  Glenn:  David  Young.  Hunt- 
ington: Kristin  Olness,  Ward  Melville: 
Daryn  Veney,  Hauppauge:  Robert  Ayro- 
vainen,  Lindenhurst. 

Sara  McGiimis,  Walt  Whitman-  Vinccent 
Calandra,  Deer  Park:  Maureen  Bofinger. 
Newfield  A:  Amy  Prochilo.  Vandermeulen— 
Port  Jefferson  A:  Christopher  West.  Van- 
dermeulen—Port  Jefferson:  James  Esseks, 
Riverhead:  Gregory  Doomany.  Commack 
North:  Edward  Roberts.  Smithtown  West: 
Denise  Fest.  Iidattituck:  Robert  A.  Scheps. 
Ward  MelviUe. 

Dean  Hudodoff.  Half  Hollow  Hills  East: 
Kevin  Earle.  Lindenhurst  A:  Benjamin 
Peierls.  Heliport  A;  Fred  Napolitano.  West 
Babylon  A:  Nina  Bretner.  Harborfields: 
Jeanne  Glaser.  Smithtown  East:  Judith 
Chinitz.  Half  Hollow  Hills  East  A:  Irene 
Curren.  Northport  A:  Douglas  Abt.  Half 
Hollow  Hills  East:  Scott  Matalon.  East  Islip. 

Timothy  Daisy.  Smithtown  East:  Ed  Thie- 
berger,  Heliport:  James  Bums.  Huntington: 
Chuck  Huffine.  Connetquot:  John  Lepore. 
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Smithtown  West  A:  Michael  Meyer.  Walt 
Whitman:  Michael  Clark.  Sachem  North  A: 
Anthony  Barbera.  Lindenhurst:  Stephen 
Andes.  Riverhead:  John  Petitt.  Smithtown 
West. 

Nina  DePaola.  John  Glenn:  Kevin  Dunne. 
North  Babylon:  Janet  Pemberton.  Amity- 
ville: Mark  Klafter.  Smithtown  East:  Tom 
Snyder.  Mattituck:  Victor  Bushell.  Islip  A: 
John  Flanagan.  Miller  Place  A:  Anthony 
Verderosa.  Commack  South  A. 

ALL  STATE  ORCHESTRA 

Nassau-Zone  13 

Lloyd  Frank.  Pamela  Seiderman.  John 
Bueluier.  Baldwin:  Wendy  Post.  Bellmore- 
Merrick:  Debbie  Fisch.  Ea&l  Meadow- W.  T. 
Clark:  Shanni  Reine.  Anthony  D'Amico. 
Farmingdale:  Karen  Busehman.  Garden 
City:  Amy  Brusiloff.  Pamela  Slass.  Emman- 
uel Peldman.  David  Gielkewski.  Great  Neck 
North:  Jennifer  Miletta.  Great  Neck  South: 
Margret  Pols.  Geraldine  Auguliare.  Her- 
ricks:  Lia  Purpura.  Newlett— Weedmore. 

Peter  Ragenesi.  Diane  Alessi.  Tracy  Rob- 
erts, Jericho:  Denise  Inciarrane.  Richelle 
Baugh.  Levittown— Division  Avenue  Mac 
Arthur.  Willa  Henigman.  Long  Beach: 
Shanon  Neth.  Lynbrook:  Nancy  Illman. 
Glenn  Coleman.  Diane  Fusee.  Michelle  Pa- 
ciuUo.  Massapequa:  Allison  Beseo.  John 
Beebe.  Gigi  Gundlach.  Kathy  Marshall.  Jac- 
queline Hunt.  Edward  Brennan.  Massape- 
qua— Bemer:  Helen  Yee.  Doris  Ann  Af- 
frunti.  Mepham:  Lesley  Friedman.  Mineola. 

Allison  VIseosi.  Kristen  Rademacher. 
Laura  Weickert.  David  Carbonara.  Ronald 
Doering.  Allison  Linneman.  North  Shore: 
Alison  Abrams.  Old  Westbury  Wheatley: 
Eric  DiGioia.  David  Sywak.  Plalnview— JFK; 
Donna  Lee.  Fort  Washington— Schreiber. 
Diana  Greenberg.  Ian  Ausubel.  Rockville 
Centre-Southside:  Lori  Gottlieb.  Yvorme 
Nam,  Sheryl  E^teln.  Amy  Newman.  Syos- 
set: Kelly  Ann  Thomas.  Uniondale:  Demise 
Coletti.  Valley  Stream. 

Suffolk-Zone  14 

Kendaly  Meadows.  Amityville:  Jill 
DeBona.  Babylon:  Annette  Cohan.  Regan 
Engesser.  Bay  Shore:  John  W.  Keugel.  Bell- 
port;  Carole  Punturiori.  Kim  Clasen.  Brent- 
wood: Carolyn  Gideon.  Tania  Roberts. 
Adam  Cohen.  Diane  LaRosa.  Commack: 
Nancy  Cellini.  Commack  North:  Pamela 
Schaefer.  Deer  Park:  Howard  Carle.  East 
Islip:  Peter  Hunger.  Cindy  Betancourt. 
Mary  Risso.  Elwood— J.  Glenn. 

Vivian  Podgainy.  Nancy  Small.  Half 
Hollow  Hills:  Douglas  Abt.  Half  Hollow  Hills 
East:  Bari  Cooper.  Half  Hollow  Hills  West. 
Helena  Andreoli.  Lisa  Catandella.  Laila 
Attar.  John  McCune.  Susanne  Marian.  Har- 
berfields:  Amy  Brodsky.  Thomas  Saeli. 
Hauppauge:  Karine  Nerses.  Tamar  Manue- 
lian.  Peter  Kerwin.  Tara  Kasak.  Dana  Kis- 
singer. Huntington:  Laura  Buseemi.  Linden- 
hurst: Lynn  Marrantine.  Jeffrey  Bellen. 
Laura  Barrett,  Mary  Kay  Reilly.  Mastie-W. 
Floyd. 

Thomas  G.  Sadie.  New  Hyde  Park:  Tina 
Ann  Higgins,  North  Babylon:  Joseph  Lee. 
Dennis  Metzler.  Christopher  West.  Port  Jef- 
ferson—Comsewague:  Franceses  Manjarres. 
Sachem  North:  Paul  O'Dell.  Sachem  South: 
Alice  Campbell.  Debbie  Backman.  Sayville: 
Shu-Wie  Chen.  Steven  Planter.  Gisele 
Glover.  Jennifer  Fessan.  Setauket— W.  Mel- 
ville: Timothy  Daisy.  Mark  Klafter.  Smith- 
town:  Kathy  Whitney.  South  Huntington- 
Whitman:  Katherine  Pusone.  West  Bab- 
ylon. 
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ALL  STATK  CHORUS 

Nassau— Zone  13 


Ellen  MiWitsch.  Levlttown  Memorial: 
Christine  Watt,  A.  G.  Bemer;  Patricia  Yo- 
kasky.  Division  Ave.;  Bemice  Wright.  Bald- 
win; Lorl  Fein.  Plainview— Old  Bethpage: 
Amy  Cohen.  J.  P.  K.  Bellmore:  Richard 
Estes.  Garden  City:  David  SchnabeL  Mineo- 
la:  Eric  Rotoerson.  J.  P.  Kennedy:  Robert 
Bronzo.  Baldwin. 

Jeff  Stanulis.  A.  G.  Bemer:  Steven 
Parmer.  Division  Ave.:  Andrew  Gentile. 
Plainview— GBP:  Kevin  Antis,  Plainview— 
OBP:  Steve  Gross.  Hewlett:  Peter  Ragonesi. 
Jericho:  Henry  Smith,  Garden  City:  Rich- 
ard Greene.  Plainview— OBP:  Robert  Schin- 
nagel.  Baldwin:  Sean  Grover.  Preeport. 

Michael  Golder.  Preeport:  Eric  Williams. 
HicksvlUe:  Glenn  DeCicco,  A.G.  Bemer:  Joel 
Flatow.  Jericho:  Robt  Raduazzo.  P.D. 
Schreiber.  Peter  Nissen,  P.D.  Schreiber: 
John  Beebe,  A.G.  Bemer:  Anthony  Mon- 
tuori.  Plainview-OBP:  Michael  Patrick,  P.D. 
Schreiber;  Steve  Frederick.  Plainview  Old 
Bethpage. 

Larry  Taube.  Baldwin:  Mark  Schoenfeld. 
Hicksville:  Ken  Reilly.  Levittown  Memorial: 
Marc  Rosen.  Plainview-OBP.  Paul  Rizzo. 
Baldwin:  Robert  Haberman,  Lynbrook: 
Lynn  Eustis,  North  Shore:  Jennifer  Miletta. 
Great  Neck  So.;  Laurie  Anselmo.  Mepham: 
Patricia  Cevoli.  Jericho. 

Susan  Quinn.  A.G.  Bemer;  Nancy  Loesch. 
A.G.  Bemer;  Allison  Bosco.  A.G.  Bemer; 
Fran  Duggan.  A.G.  Bemer.  Rosemary  Schu- 
bart,  A.G.  Bemer.  Karen  Ehrhardt,  Hicks- 
vlUe; Bonnie  MacLean.  A.G.  Bemer:  Kath- 
leen Sullivan.  Baldwin:  Kim  Lemer.  Great 
Neck  So.:  Tricia  Lawrence.  North  Shore. 

Janet  Grunwald.  Paul  D.  Schreiber;  Jill 
Johnson,  Carle  Place:  Angela  Simpson, 
Preeport:  Marcy  Gelb.  Plalnview-Old  Beth- 
page; Yvonne  Beaver.  Valley  Stream  No.; 
Christine  Duggan.  J.P.K.  Bellmore;  Mar- 
ianne Wysell.  Great  Neck  So. 

Margaret  Sutton.  Garden  City:  Betty-Jo 
Matzlnger.  North  Shore:  Jennifer  Spielman, 
P.D.  Schreiber:  Lisa  Meyer.  Valley  Stream 
Central:  Jill  Mazer.  Preeport:  Gail  Hodes. 
Plainview-OBP,  Aileen  Archer,  Baldwin. 
Suffolk— Zone  14 

Margaret  Jackson,  E.  L.  Vandermeulen; 
Joyce  Cannlni,  Deer  Park;  Laura  Centauro. 
West  Islip:  Cheryl  Boyer.  J.  H.  Glenn;  Mary 
Fitzslmmons.  Islip:  Mellnda  Storm.  West 
Islip;  Jen  Kopcienski.  E.  L.  Vandermeulen: 
Ann  Miller.  Harborfields:  Lisa  Chirco. 
Rocky  Point;  Deni  Rightmire.  Sachem  No. 

Jane  Christmann.  Hampton  Bays;  Cyn- 
thia VanSant.  Miller  Place:  Daniel  LeJaune. 
Huntington;  Imy  Bocanegra.  Sachem: 
George  Pologeorgia.  Centereach;  Steve 
Zlpman.  Sachem;  David  Meyn.  Rocky  Point; 
Joe  McGramm.  Sachem;  Alan  Olsen.  E.  L. 
Vandermeulen;  Alan  J.  Kamlot.  Ward  Mel- 
ville. 

Chris  West.  E.  L.  Vandermeulen;  Eric 
Miller.  West  Islip:  Joseph  Amodio.  Haup- 
pauge:  David  Rettig,  Commack;  Greg  Ka- 
chejlan,  Smithtown  E.:  Derek  Williams,  Am- 
ityville;  Greg  Camey.  Islip;  Eric  Hoover. 
West  Islip;  Robert  Tirelli.  Southold;  Scott 
Adler,  Half  Hollow  HUls  E. 

Thomas  Tucker.  John  Glenn:  Jeff  Herbst. 
East  Islip:  John  Matthews.  Bayport-Bl. 
Point;  Chris  Garigalino.  Bayport-Bl.  Point; 
Keith  Malone.  Patchogue-Medord:  Tim  An- 
derson, Rocky  Point:  Kevin  Matier,  E.  L. 
Vandermeulen;  Ken  Reilly,  Sachem  No.; 
Vinson  German,  Central  Islip;  Jim  Barrier. 
West  Islip. 

David  Gill.  Commack  No.;  Anthony  Clay. 
Longwood:    Cheryl   Strider.    No.    Babylon: 
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Anna  M.  Ulyat.  Rocky  Point;  Donna 
Hofner.  Southold;  Kathy  Oates.  Stonybrook 
School;  Kim  Steinberg.  Conunack  So.; 
Tracey  Mahoncy.  West  Islip:  Laura  Schultz. 
West  Islip;  Suzanne  Griffin.  Walt  Whitman. 

Marjorie  Kelvin.  Huntington;  Mary 
Schroeder.  Half  Hollow  Hills  E.:  Maureen 
Arth.  Commack  N.;  Doreen  Christisnsen. 
No.  Babylon:  Eva  Swan.  Commack  So.;  Dale 
Suss.  Commack  No.:  Pam  Rapp,  Hauppauge; 
Pat  Harris,  Holy  Family:  Jennifer  Wleland, 
Holy  Family;  Erica  Rayman.  Sachem  No. 

Lisa  Zeidenberg.  Ward-Melville:  Andrea 
Scherzer.  Riverhead;  Jennifer  Casey.  Shore- 
ham- Wading  River:  Lynn  Brennab.  Bayport- 
Blue  Point:  Debbie  Bachman.  Sayvllle: 
Janice  Burke.  St.  John  Baptist;  Melissa 
Dodd.  E.  L.  Vandermeulen;  Kim  Sollmene. 
Sachem  So.;  Debbie  Thide.  John  Glenn; 
Maria  Oddo.  John  Glenn.* 


HOUSE  REPUBUCAN  POUCY 
COMMITTEE  ENDORSES  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  BILL 
H.R.  4995 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OP  WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  strongly 
endorsed  the  pending  defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  in- 
cluding President  Reagan's  call  for 
funding  to  develop  the  B-IB  bomber 
and  the  MX  missile. 

We  also  wholeheartedly  endorse  his 
proposals  outlined  in  the  major  policy 
address  today  calling  for  mutual  re- 
duction and  elimination  of  medium- 
range  nuclear  weaponry  in  Europe  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  years  of  unrestrained  nu- 
clear missile  emplacement  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  President  Reagan's  prec- 
edent-setting call  for  restraint  and  an 
end  to  this  missile  race  deserves 
wholehearted  support  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  European  allies. 
and  acceptance  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

After  years  of  bluster,  propaganda, 
and  threats  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  had  offered 
that  government  a  chance  to  show  the 
world  its  true  intentions. 

We  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will 
accept  President  Reagan's  proposals. 
But  to  enter  such  negotiations,  the 
United  States  must  take  all  needed 
steps  to  insure  that  it  bargains  from  a 
position  of  equality.  That  equality  was 
wiped  away  through  4  years  of  mistak- 
en policy  decisions  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

In  H.R.  4995,  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  we  have  a  chance  to  take  the 
first  steps  needed  to  restore  that  equal 
bargaining  position. 

There  are  four  vital  elements  to  the 
defense  package  as  it  relates  to  that 
need. 
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The  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee endorses  President  Reagan's 
call  for  funding  for  the  development 
of  the  B-IB  bomber.  We  support  his 
call  for  development  funding  for  the 
MX  missile.  Equally  important.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  funding  proposals  for  the 
Pershing  II  missile  and  the  land-based 
cruise  launch  missile. 

All  four  are  essential  to  the  negotiat- 
ing process  that  will  lead  to  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world— and  to  insuring 
our  security  in  that  dangerous  period 
while  that  settlement  is  being  negoti- 
ated. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee calls  on  our  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  support  President 
Reagan's  bid  for  and  easing  of  ten- 
sions in  Europe  and  the  world.  And  we 
support  the  President's  key  proposals 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  follows: 

STATEKorr  No.  9.  November  17.  1981 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  adoption  of  H.R.  4995.  the  fiscal 
1982  defense  appropriations  bill,  and  urges 
full  funding  as  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  for  developmental  work  on  the  MX 
missile  and  development  of  the  B-IB 
bomber. 

The  very  first  sentence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion recognizes  the  need  for  our  government 
to  "provide  for  the  common  defense"  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
means  for  so  doing  have  changed  from  the 
musket  to  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile and  sophisticated  manned  bombers  over 
the  past  two  centuries,  but  preserving  our 
strength  in  the  world  to  insure  our  peace 
and  freedom  at  home  remains  the  funda- 
mental test  of  America's  government. 

Nowhere  is  that  test  more  challenging 
today  than  in  dealing  with  spending  plans 
for  defense  programs  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Those  programs  will  set  the  stage  for 
decade-long  policies  needed  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica's defenses.  Inunediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  restore  recognition  in  the  world  of 
America's  resolve  to  meet  those  needs,  revi- 
talize its  defenses  and  protect  its  legitimate 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  Four  years  of 
misguided  and  faltering  foreign  and  defense 
policies  left  our  nation  confused  about  that 
resolve.  Those  four  years  left  our  allies  un- 
certain about  whether  we  have  the  manpow- 
er needed  to  carry  out  our  policies  once  set. 
And  as  a  result  of  those  four  years  of  "on- 
agaln,  off-again"  foreign  and  military  poli- 
cies, our  enemies  came  to  question  whether 
we  had  the  weaponry  required  to  accom- 
plish even  the  most  basic  goals  needed  to 
defend  our  freedoms. 

The  threat  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  unfriendly  nations 
is  real.  During  the  past  three  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  put  into  place  one  new  SS- 
20  missile  e\i:Ty  week.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
four  other  ICBM  production  lines  in  oper- 
ation, while  the  United  States  has  no  ICBM 
production  lines  now  working.  The  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  strongly  sup- 
ports President  Reagan's  move  to  reduce 
nuclear  armaments  in  Europe  and  ease  ten- 
sions throughout  the  world  as  a  result.  But 
we  cannot  overlook  immediate  needs  as  well. 
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Less  than  one  year  ago.  President  Reagan 
came  into  office  and  found  a  shrinking  Navy 
charged  with  foreign  policy  doctrines  de- 
manding massive  naval  capabilities.  The  ad- 
ministration found  a  strategic  weapons 
system  stocked  with  fast-aging  weapons. 
And  the  administration  found  a  fighting 
force  on  which  this  burden  fell  uncertain  of 
the  support  it  would  receive  in  a  time  of  in- 
creasing, not  decreasing,  threat. 

The  foreign  and  military  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  have  been  forged  to 
halt  that  decline  and  reverse  that  trend. 
That  decline  has  been  halted.  Now  those 
trends  must  be  reversed.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  in  the  world  today  about  America's 
resolve  to  protect  its  freedoms  and  its  inter- 
ests, and  those  of  its  friends.  Now  Congress 
must  do  its  part  by  providing  the  funding 
needed  to  put  those  programs  required  to 
put  that  resolve  into  clear  and  unmistakable 
form. 

The  House  will  test  that  congressional  will 
in  consideration  of  the  fiscal  1982  defense 
appropriations  bill.  One  key  challenge  of 
that  test  concerns  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal for  the  deployment  of  long  range 
combat  aircraft,  the  B-IB.  An  equally  im- 
portant second  challenge  lies  in  President 
Reagan's  call  on  Congress  to  support  basing 
of  the  needed  MX  missile  in  hardened,  ex- 
isting silos  while  development  work  contin- 
ues on  alternative,  long-range  basing  plans 
and  for  research  on  an  advanced  technology 
bomber.  Other  absolutely  essential  pro- 
grams Include  both  the  Pershing  mlssUe  and 
the  ground  launched  cruise  missile. 

The  administration  proposal  allows  for 
quick  basing  of  vitally  needed  MX  mlssUes 
In  existing  silos  while  three  possible  long- 
range  deployment  plans  are  studied.  The 
plan  permits  immediate  action  to  begin  the 
programs  needed  to  bolster  America's  de- 
fenses, in  the  face  of  an  exjiected  decade- 
long  challenge  to  our  security,  while  provid- 
ing time  for  orderly  consideration  of  our 
long  term  needs  as  well.  The  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Committee  supports  Inclusion  of 
funding  for  this  crucial  program. 

An  equally  important  second  part  of 
Presideut  Reagan's  program  to  reverse  four 
years'  damage  to  our  foreign  and  military 
posture  calls  for  deployment  of  100  B-IB 
aircraft  while  our  nation  vigorously  pursues 
research  on  the  advanced  technology 
("stealth")  bomber. 

Our  existing  bomber  fleet,  conceived  in 
the  I950's  is  straining  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  of  the  1980s.  The  end  of  its  useful 
life  is  In  sight.  Hoped-for  "stealth"  technol- 
ogy remains  on  the  horizon,  unavailable 
untU  the  last  years  of  this  decade  at  the  ear- 
liest. 

We  cannot  risk  years  of  vulnerability  in 
an  era  when  wars  take  hours  to  fight.  The 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee  sup- 
ports inclusion  in  the  fiscal  1982  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  of  funding  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  B-IB  bomber  and  development 
of  advanced  technology  aircraft  as  proposed 
by  President  Reagan. 

America  faces  hard  economic  decisions  in 
the  months  ahead.  In  voting  for  change  last 
year,  the  American  people  gave  their  gov- 
ernment a  mandate  to  reverse  the  economic 
decline  caused  by  four  decades  of  freespenJ- 
Ing  Democratic  Congresses.  Central  to  any 
effort  to  slow  skyrocketing  inflation,  reduce 
dimying  Interest  rates  and  cut  taxes  must  be 
the  reduction  of  those  four  decades  of  fed- 
eral government  spending  programs. 

The  defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1982  recognizes  that  need  for  cuts,  the  need 
to  wipe  out  waste,  and  the  need  to  delay  and 


slow  all  but  absolutely  crucial  new  pro- 
grams. Those  cuts  must  be  made  with  a  scal- 
pel, not  an  ax.  however.  We  must  trim  waste 
and  fat  without  cutting  needed  muscle. 

In  today's  world,  it  Is  impossible  for  our 
nation  to  secure  that  sound  economy  if  we 
are  weak  and  Insecure  in  our  defenses, 
unable  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  inter- 
ests, or  If  we  face  enemies  who  are  uncer- 
tain about  our  willingness  to  do  so. 

To  give  America  the  defense  programs  it 
needs  to  accomplish  those  goals,  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  calls  for 
adoption  of  the  fiscal  1982  defense  appro- 
priations bill  with  funding  for  development 
of  the  B-IB  bomber,  research  and  develop- 
ment on  basing  of  the  MX  missile  in  up- 
graded, existing  missile  silos:  the  long-range 
development  of  the  advanced  technology 
aircraft:  and  development  of  the  Pershing 
missile  and  the  ground  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile.* 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  SKLAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Si>eak- 
er.  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  trib- 
ute to  the  Honorable  Albert  L  Sklar. 
an  outstanding  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant retiring  from  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit  Court  after  17  years. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Judge  Sklar 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Baltimore  Law  School  in  1932  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Maryland  Bar  that 
same  year. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  in  1939  and  served 
there  until  1955.  Judge  Sklar's  career 
as  a  public  servant  extended  beyond 
his  responsibilities  as  a  delegate.  He 
served  as  counsel  to  the  Junior  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  from  1935  to 
1946.  was  a  member  of  the  Tax  Revi- 
sion Commission  of  Maryland  from 
1939  to  1941.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
postwar  Redevelopment  Commission 
from  1941  to  1945. 

He  later  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  Revise  the  Public 
Service  Laws  of  Maryland  and  with 
the  expertise  he  developed  went  on 
the  become  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
from  1958  to  1964. 

In  addition  to  his  public  career. 
Judge  Sklar  has  been  active  in  reli- 
gious and  social  groups.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Baltimore 
Alumni  Association  from  1965  to  1972. 
was  president  of  the  Menorah  Lodge 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith  and  the  Histadnit 
Council,  and  was  a  board  member  of 
the  Chizuk  Amuno  Congregation.  He 
also  served  on  the  board  of  the  Jewish 
Children  Family  Services  of  Associat- 
ed Jewish  Charities,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Amicable  Lodge  and 
Scottish  Rite. 

In  recognition  of  his  years  of  out- 
standing service,  he  has  received  the 


Menorah  Lodge's  Man-of-the-Year 
Award,  the  Dr.  Herman  Seidel  Hu- 
manitarian Award,  and  the  Alumnus 
of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Baltimore. 

His  dedicated  service  has  touched 
the  lives  of  many  people,  and  his  con- 
tributions will  be  truly  missed.  I  am 
privileged  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise 
with  me  in  commending  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant— Judge  Sklar.  we 
thank  you.* 


REINDUSTRIALIZATION:  THE 
BASIC  THESIS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.    EDGAR.    Mr.    Speaker,    Dr. 
Amitai  Etzioni.  director  of  the  Center 
for  Policy  Research  at  George  Wash- 
ington University,  gave  an  important 
overview  of  the  basic  thesis  of  reinduf 
trialization.    He    testifed    before    th. 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop 
ment  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  I  share  his  re- 
marks in  hope  of  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  thinking  on  this  important 
subject: 

REINDDSTKIALIZATIOir  THX  BaSIC  TRESIS 

My  thesis  is  that  for  America  to  be  able  to 
sustain  a  high  standard  of  living  and  set 
aside  the  resources  needed  for  national  se- 
curity requires  a  decade  or  so  of  shoring  up 
its  productive  capacity,  of  reindustrializa- 
tion. 

The  American  society  has  been  underde- 
veloping.  Decades  of  over-consumption  and 
of  under-investment  In  the  nationwide  eco- 
nomic machine  have  weakened  America's 
productive  capacity.  The  American  industri- 
al machine,  with  some  important  excep- 
tions, is  run,  as  it  were,  like  the  steel  mills, 
with  Increases  in  labor  settlements  and  divi- 
dend pay-outs  that  vastly  exceed  increases 
In  productivity.  Coupled  with  relatively  low 
investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment 
and  in  research  and  development,  as  well  as 
other  factors,  this  has  resulted  in  an  aging 
technology  and  an  Inability  to  compete  with 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  which  rebuilt 
their  planU  after  World  War  II. 

In  the  face  of  a  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture and  capital  goods  base,  a  continued 
high  level  of  consumption  leads  to  an  accel- 
eration in  the  rate  at  which  these  resources 
are  used  up.  Just  as  a  university  endowment 
is  used  up  more  rapidly  once  expenditures 
exceed  the  income.  This  was  what  happened 
during  our  period  of  mass  consumption.  Not 
enough  was  plowed  back  into  the  underly- 
ing sectors,  the  infrastructure  and  capital 
goods  sectors,  to  maintain  and  update  them. 
In  that  sense,  consumption  was  "excessive." 

The  terms  "reindustrialization."  "industri- 
al policy,"  "revltalization."  and  "supply  side 
economics."  are  thrown  around  at  a  fast 
clip,  sometimes  as  synonyms,  sometimes  as 
antonyms,  and  sometimes  as  both  in  the 
same  breath.  Under  the  heading  "Re-Indus- 
trialization's Poor  Record."  a  British  execu- 
tive. R.  H.  Grierson.  attacks  "industrial  revl- 
talization" on  the  basis  of  Britain's  and 
others'  bad  experience  in  lavishing  support 
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on  lame  duck  industries,  a,  typical  faillns  of 
"Industrial  policy."  Joel  S.  Hirschhom  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  be- 
lieves that  to  "re-industrialize  America"  re- 
quires a  "Marshall  Plan."  a  "national  indus- 
trial policy."  and  so  it  goes. 

The  quest  for  some  measure  of  semantic 
order,  for  making  definitions  and  sticking  to 
them,  is  not  a  (}edantic  expression  of  an 
academician's  need  for  tidiness:  it  is  a 
matter  of  fixing  labels  long  enough  to  tell 
what  is  In  each  bottle,  and  the  differences 
among  them.  I  turn  to  a  modest  classifica- 
tion shortly:  but  first  I  must  account  for  the 
issue  and  terms  attempt  to  capture. 

At  the  core  of  the  current  important  dis- 
cussion of  economic  policy  are  competing 
conceptions  of  both  what  ails  the  economy 
and  what  prescriptions  are  called  for.  The 
advocates  of  all  the  varying  positions  de- 
spair, albeit  to  differing  degrees,  of  the  con- 
ventional econometric  models.  Keynesian 
theories,  and  policies  based  on  them.  All 
agree  that  something  more  is  amiss  in  the 
American  economy  than  an  unduly  high 
reading  on  some  indicators  (e.g.,  inflation, 
unemployment),  poor  productivity  growth 
and  low  savings— that  the  problem  is  more 
severe  than  just  one  more  downturn  of  the 
ageK)ld  business  cycle,  soon  to  swing  up 
again.  All  concur  that  this  is  not  merely  or 
even  mainly  a  demand-driven  (or  OPEC- 
caused)  Inflation,  to  be  curbed  if  not  cured 
by  trading  i  points  of  employment  for  y 
points  of  inflation.  All  agree  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  American  economy  has  weak- 
ened and  needs  shoring  up.  There  is  not  a 
counter-culture,  no-growth  advocate  in  the 
whole  lot. 

The  differences  are  best  viewed  as  diver- 
gent conceptions  concerning  the  proper  re- 
lations between  the  polity  and  the  economy, 
and  where  the  levers  for  correctives  are. 
The  positions  taken  do  not  directly  parallel 
those  taken  by  public  officials  or  the  politi- 
cal parties  or  the  conservative-liberal  di- 
chotomy. They  may  be  arranged,  for  con- 
venience of  presentation,  on  a  continuum 
from  radical  conservative  to  moderate-cen- 
trist to  left  liberal. 

At  the  radical  conservative  end  is  the  well- 
known  position  that  what  alls  the  economy 
is  mainly  an  excessive  level  of  poUticization. 
reflected  not  merely  in  an  unduly  high  pro- 
portion the  GNP  being  used  and  allocated 
by  the  polity  and  excessive  regulation  of 
private  decisions,  but  also  in  the  revolution 
of  entitlements,  of  attempts  to  deal  with  all 
social  and  many  p>ersonal  needs  via  the 
polity  rather  than  the  market.  Daniel  Bell 
and  Irving  Krlstol  have  articulated  this  pos- 
titlon.  as  has  Milton  Friedman. 

The  remedy  which  follows  is  to  reduce  the 
scope  and  intensity  of  the  polity  as  much  as 
possible,  by  releasing  resources  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  deregulating,  and  letting  the 
market  do  its  wondrous  things.  Arthur 
Laffer  and  Kemp-Roth  are  the  most  radical 
of  the  lot;  they  hold  that  the  revenue  lost 
via  monumental  tax  cuts  will  be  restored  by 
the  higher  tax  yield  of  a  more  productive 
economy.  Other  radical  conservatives,  say 
Milton  Friedman,  are  satisfied  to  cut  back 
government  expenditures  and  taxation  dras- 
tically, without  assuming  a  proportionate 
gain  in  the  economy  and  tax  revenues. 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 

In  terms  of  the  second  defining  issue, 
where  the  levers  for  change  are.  this  ap- 
proach is  wholly  non-targeted.  It  sees  no 
need  to  direct,  aim,  or  guide  the  public  re- 
sources released  to  the  private  sector  in  any 
particular  way.  Indeed,  freeing  them  to  go 
wherever  the  market  will  take  them  is  the 
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kernel  of  the  approach.  This  viewpoint  is 
generally  termed  supply  side  economics,  the 
approach  which  lets  private  demand  work 
its  way,  and  the  private  economy  respond  to 
it  by  increasing  its  capacity  to  supply  what 
the  demand  seeks. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  posi- 
tions is  the  notion  that,  far  from  being  re- 
duced, the  polity's  role  should  be  intensi- 
fied. Here  the  diagnosis  Is  that,  compared  to 
other  highly  successful  economies,  especial- 
ly West  Germany  and  above  all  Japan, 
American  Institutions  provide  insufficient 
guidance  and  support  for  the  private  econo- 
my. The  market,  it  Is  implied  or  openly 
stated,  has  shown  its  Inability  to  invest 
enough  in  new  plants  and  equipment,  to  in- 
novate and  compete.  Executives  have  grown 
risk-shy  and  dividend-happy.  Steel  mills, 
auto  plants,  the  textile  and  rubber  indus- 
tries are  crumbling.  Computers  will  soon 
face  a  government-orchestrated  attack  from 
Japan,  while  our  industries'  response  will  be 
divided. 

According  to  this  left-liberal  view,  correc- 
tives are  to  be  found  in  emulation  of 
"Japan.  Inc.."  and  above  all  its  MITI  (Minis- 
try of  International  Trade  and  Industry).  In 
other  words,  the  solution  lies  in  govern- 
ment-guided collaborative  efforts,  in  which 
business  and  labor  pull  together,  with  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  and  technologists  serv- 
ing as  the  task-masters  and  sources  of  anal- 
ysis, tax  incentives,  capital,  and  informal  If 
not  outright  protection.  Recent  attempts  to 
turn  around  the  U.S.  auto  and  steel  indus- 
tries, following  the  suggestion  of  tripartite 
committees,  are  viewed  as  American  dry- 
nins.  Beyond  this,  the  advocates  of  this 
highly  targeted  approach  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  transformed  into  a  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Development  (or 
some  new  agency,  the  Americanization  of 
MITI)  with  a  desk  and  a  committee  for  each 
industry,  from  ball  bearings  to  Industrial 
diamonds.  The  trade  desk  would  analyze  the 
Industry  assigned  to  it,  say.  shoes:  deter- 
mine whether  it  Is  a  winner  or  a  loser, 
whether  It  has  a  promising  future,  in  terms 
of  productivity,  export-ability,  technology/ 
Innovations,  labor  Intenslveness.  and  other 
good  things  in  life. 

The  designated  "winners"  would  be 
showered  with  government-provided  subsi- 
dies, loans,  loan  guarantees,  tax  Incentives, 
a  measure  of  protection  (as  in  a  trigger  price 
or  Import  quotas),  R&D  write-offs,  and 
what  not.  The  losers  would  be  buried.  (Well, 
the  term  used  Is  to  "sunset"  them.)  The  gov- 
ernment might  provide  the  workers  with 
"trade  adjustment  assistance"  to  help  move 
them  from  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
losers  congregate  (Detroit.  Pittsburgh)  to 
where  the  winners  roam  (the  Sunbelt,  coal 
states).  Retraining  would  also  be  provided. 

This  policy  might  be  called  "national 
planning."  but  as  the  term  tends  to  raise 
fears  of  creeping  socialism,  most  of  its  advo- 
cates avoid  the  label,  at  least  as  long  as 
their  defenses  are  up.  Instead,  the  term  "In- 
dustrial policy  "  Is  In  favor.  It  is  quite  appro- 
priate, because  the  assumption  Is  that  the 
unit  at  which  levers  of  policy  are  to  take 
hold  is  not  "'the  economy,"  or  a  major 
sector,  but  specific  Industries.  Also,  "Indus- 
trial policy"  is  the  label  used  for  such  de- 
tailed government  planning  and  direction  of 
corporate  efforts  in  other  countries. 

Critics  raise  three  questions:  (1)  Do  we 
have  the  analytic  capacity  to  determine  cor- 
rectly who  will  be  a  winner,  who  a  loser? 
Does  not  our  record  suggest  that  we  will 
mlaldentify  industries  and  sink  vast 
amounts  of  public  resources  In  tomorrow's 
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Edsels?  (2)  Will  our  polity,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment tends  to  be  weak  compared  to  busi- 
ness, labor  and  local  communities,  especially 
when  these  work  together  for  their  Chrys- 
ler, be  able  to  channel  resources  to  those 
who  merit  them  by  some  rational  analysis, 
rather  than  to  those  who  have  political 
clout?  (3)  Is  the  country— both  voters  and 
leaders— willing  to  accept  more  poUticiza- 
tion. less  reliance  on  the  marketplace? 

At  the  center  of  the  continuum,  between 
supply  side  economics  on  the  right  and  in- 
dustrial policy  on  the  left,  is  the  conception 
of  relndustrlallzation.  that  what  alls  the 
country  is  overconsumptlon.  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  underinvestment,  resulting  in  a 
weakened  productive  capacity. 

Historically,  industrialization  is  achieved 
in  two  main  stages:  First,  an  infrastructure 
is  developed.  In  which  nationwide  transpor- 
tation systems  are  set  up  (in  the  United 
States,  it  was  canals  and  railroads):  cheap 
power,  neither  animal  nor  human.  Is  made 
available  (the  mining  of  coal  and  drilling  of 
oil  wells):  technological  Innovations  are  ad- 
vanced (the  steam  engine,  for  example: 
modem  communications  systems  are 
evolved  (e.g..  the  telegraph):  legal  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  developed  (national 
currency,  banks,  stock  exchanges);  and  the 
labor  force  Is  prepared  (the  rise  of  vocation- 
al education,  the  acculturation  of  Immi- 
grants). 

As  the  infrastructure  develops.  It  becomes 
time  for  the  second  stage  of  industrializa- 
tion, the  capital  goods  sector,  which  builds 
heavy-duty  machinery  and  plants  (steel 
mills,  etc.).  These  are  not  consumer  goods, 
but  the  tools  to  be  used  to  produce  them. 
When  these  two  stages  are  well  advanced,  a 
society  can  mass  produce  consumer  goods 
and  services. 

Signs  of  deferred  maintenance  and  lack  of 
adaptation  to  the  new  environment  of  ex- 
pensive energy  can  now  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  the  Infrastruc- 
ture and  In  the  capital  goods  sector.  There 
Is  urgent  need,  for  example,  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  means  of  transportation  of  com- 
modities (railroads  and  bridges,  for  exam- 
ple): for  energy  development  and  conserva- 
tion, without  excessive  commitment  to  any 
one  path:  for  larger  Investment  In  R  &  D, 
especially  applied  R&D;  for  improvement 
in  the  development  of  human  capital,  par- 
ticularly In  seeking  to  bring  vocational 
training  and  actual  jobs  closer  together.  On 
the  capital  goods  side,  greater  encourage- 
ment to  investment  is  essential. 

The  suggested  cure  Is  semi-targeted:  re- 
lease resources  to  the  private  sector,  but 
channel  them  to  the  Infrastructure  and  cap- 
ital gcKxls  sectors,  away  from  either  public 
or  private  consumption.  For  example.  If  we 
cut  government  revenues  by  $50  billion 
through  across-the-t)oard  tax  cuts,  the 
funds  released  might  well  be  used  mainly  to 
spur  private  demand  for  consumer  goods 
and  services  (gasoline,  for  Instance):  little 
rejuvenation  of  productive  capacity  would 
occur.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  resources 
released  are  guided  to  the  productive  sectors 
of  the  economy— not  to  specific  Industries— 
reindustrialization  may  take  place.  Thus,  if 
tax  revenues  are  ""lost"  not  just  through  tax 
cuts  for  individuals  but  in  part  by  allowing 
accelerated  depreciation  for  those  who  re- 
place obsolete  equipment,  or  who  replace 
oil-based  or  energy-Inefficient  equipment 
with  equipment  which  Is  energy-efficient  or 
uses  alternative  energy  resources,  the  re- 
leased resources  will  revitalize,  without  de- 
termining which  will  benefit:  steel  or  tex- 
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tiles,  rubber  or  rails.  The  polity  will  set  the 
context;  the  market  will  target. 

Similarly,  providing  tax  Incentives  for 
greater  R&D  expenditures  spurs  on  all 
such  efforts;  It  does  not  require  any  govern- 
ment trade  desk  or  tripartite  committee  to 
decide  which  R&D  project  ts  desirable. 
And  if  workers  are  provided  with  pnxluctivl- 
ty-based  Incentives,  so  they  can  share  di- 
rectly In  renewed  economic  growth,  Wash- 
ington need  not  be  involved  in  determining 
which  group  of  workers  is  eligible;  this  is 
best  done  by  the  management  and  the  work- 
ers within  each  corporation. 

Reindustrialization  thus  stands  between 
supply  side  economics  and  industrial  policy: 
it  is  semi-targeted,  and  the  context  it  seeks 
to  advance  is  a  stronger  productive  capacity. 

Critics  suggest  that  such  reindustrializa- 
tion will  return  the  country  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  focus  on  '"basic"  rather 
than  post-industrial  high-technology  indus- 
tries. The  prefix  "re"  does  point  to  a 
return,  but  it  should  not  be  taken  too  liter- 
ally. A  return  to  a  strong  infrastructure  and 
capital  goods  sector  does  not  require  a 
return  to  the  same  mix  of  specific  indus- 
tries. Thus,  communications  satellites  and 
data-phones  could  do  the  job  of  the  Pony 
Express  and  the  Morse  telegraph,  and 
slurry  pitiellnes  instead  of  barges  might 
carry  coal.  The  return  implied  is  to  higher 
investment  and  innovation  In  the  productive 
sectors,  not  to  anachronistic  details. 

On  a  second  count,  though,  reindustriali- 
zation must  plead  guilty  as  charged:  it  does 
favor  mitigating  the  criteria  of  "compara- 
tive advantage "  with  considerations  of  de- 
velopmental economics,  national  security, 
and  social  responsiveness.  Studies  of  devel- 
opmental economics  show  that  a  measure  of 
government-provided  incentives  and  sup- 
port, even  short  term  import  limitations,  is 
often  essential  for  developing  a  new  indus- 
trial base:  the  same  might  hold  for  renewing 
one.  National  security  requires  us  not  to 
grow  so  dependent  on  Imported  coal,  steel, 
and  shipbuilding  that  we  are  unable  to  with- 
stand interruptions  or  boycotts.  S(x;lal  con- 
siderations urge  us  not  to  export  all  blue- 
collar  work  to  Third  World  countries;  we 
have  plenty  of  unskilled  labor  of  our  own. 
Moreover,  social  considerations,  both  ethi- 
cal and  practical,  require  that  reindustriali- 
zation be  carried  out  in  a  much  more  social- 
ly sensitive  and  responsive  maimer  than 
America's  first  industrial  development.  The 
call  for  a  national  accord  on  our  priorities 
for  the  next  decade  must  cut  both  ways:  the 
various  social  interest  groups  will  have  to 
moderate  their  demands,  but  ait  the  same 
time,  the  business  community  will  have  to 
accept  a  wide  sharing  of  the  renewed 
wealth.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  ST.  JOSEPH'S 
ROMAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH  ON 
ITS  125TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  IfKW  JXRSCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  November  22,  1981,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Jersey  City  is  marking  its  125th  anni- 
versary with  a  special  4  p.m.  mass  to 
which  I  have  been  invited. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  dance  will  be 
held  to  mark  the  occasion  with  His  Sx- 
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cellency  Peter  L.  Gerety,  Archbishop 
of  Newark  presiding. 

With  the  assistance  of  church  histo- 
rian Mrs.  Barbara  Petrick.  the  back- 
ground of  this  outstanding  parish, 
which  now  has  Rev.  James  V.  Pag- 
notta  as  its  pastor,  has  been  told. 

For  the  edification  of  all  concerned. 
I  am  providing  the  history  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's. 

This  year  marks  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  the  foimding  of  St.  Joseph's 
parish  in  Jersey  City.  St.  Joseph's  is 
the  city's  second  oldest  parish,  found- 
ed in  1856  by  Father  James  Coyle  to 
administer  to  the  needs  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Irish  immigrant  workers  who 
had  been  imported  to  work  on  the  Erie 
Railroad  tunnel  through  Bergen  Hill. 
Father  Coyle's  mission  field  was  a 
large  tract  of  farmland  extending 
from  Hoboken  on  the  north  to  Bergen 
Point  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Hackensack  meadows  on  the  west  to 
the  Hill  on  the  east.  In  years  to  come 
more  than  20  separate  parishes  were 
to  be  carved  from  that  area. 

Father  Coyle  built  a  chapel— at  first 
called  St.  Bridget's— and  Bergen's  first 
parochial  school  on  Hopkins  Avenue. 
Coyle's  place  was  taken  in  1857  by 
Rev.  Aloysius  Venuta,  a  Sicilian-bom 
priest  who  had  fled  Italy  after  barely 
escaping  imprisonment  for  his  revolu- 
tionary activities.  He  purchased  a  lot 
on  Baldwin  Avenue— the  site  of  the 
present  church— from  Peter  Bentley 
and  Jacob  Van  Wagen  and  built  a 
small  brick  church,  for  which  he  chose 
the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
working  man,  St.  Joseph.  He  also  built 
a  house  to  the  right  of  the  church- 
for  the  nuns  and  the  school— and  a 
rectory  to  the  left.  It  was  a  turbulent 
time  for  Venuta  and  his  little  congre- 
gation. The  railroads  were  changing 
the  social  makeup  of  the  city,  and 
deep  conflicts  developed  between  the 
native-bom— mostly  Protestant— who 
held  political  power,  and  the  immi- 
grant workers— mostly  Catholic— who 
arrived  in  ever-increasing  niunbers. 

Despite  poverty,  prejudice,  and  civil 
disorder,  the  parish  grew  steadily,  and 
the  small  brick  building  on  Baldwin 
Avenue  began  to  overflow.  Venuta  pre- 
pared to  build  a  magnificient  new 
church  right  around  the  old  one,  leav- 
ing the  front  wall  open  so  that  services 
could  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion. In  1868,  Bishop  James  Bayley 
blessed  the  cornerstone  of  the  present 
St.  Joseph's  Church  and  work  was 
begun.  The  church  was  literally  carved 
from  the  heart  of  the  hill.  The  blue- 
gray  stone  from  which  it  was  built  was 
taken  from  the  Erie  cut  where  the 
railroad  workers  toiled,  and  the  dirt 
from  the  excavation  was  thrown  into 
the  Pennsylvania  cut  south  of  Magno- 
lia Avenue.  The  ambitious  building 
program  soon  drained  the  resources  of 
the  parish  and  during  the  panic  of 
1873,  work  on  the  building  came  to  a 
halt. 
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Msgr.  Robert  Seton,  grandson  of  St. 
Elizabeth  Seton.  foundress  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  was  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's  in  1876.  He  completed 
the  work  on  the  church  building,  first 
removing  the  old  brick  church 
through  the  unfinished  front  door, 
then  raising  the  majestic  stone  tower, 
and  completely  finishing  the  Interior. 
He  built  a  new  rectory  and  a  convent, 
enlarged  and  landscaped  the  church 
grounds,  and  improved  the  original 
school  building,  which  now  served  as  a 
parish  hall  as  well.  Pavonia  Hall,  as  it 
was  called,  became  a  gathering  place 
of  local  intellectuals,  social  workers, 
and  professional  people  during  the 
progressive  era  of  reform  in  the  city. 
Pavonia  Hall  stood  untU  1922.  when 
Msgr.  Patrick  Smyth,  Seton's  succes- 
sor, had  it  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
an  addition  to  the  school.  By  that  time 
St.  Joseph's  had  become  the  second 
largest  parish  in  the  city,  with  over 
8,000  communicants. 

The    following    year    Msgr.    James 
Mooney  come   to  St.  Joseph's   from 
Seton  Hall,  where  he  had  been  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception   Seminary.    Mooney    died    in 
1928  and  was  succeeded  by  Msgr.  John 
Duffy,  the  first  of  St.  Joseph's  pastors 
to  be  a  native  of  Jersey  City,  in  1933 
Duffy  was  appointed  bishop  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Father  William  Carlin,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  firefighting  priest 
was  appointed  pastor.  Carlin.  whose 
father  had  been  a  Newark  fire  captain, 
served  as  fire  chaplain  in  Paterson, 
and  then  in  Jersey  City  for  26  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Sexton,  who  had  celebrated  his  first 
Mass  in  St.  Joseph's  and  been  a  young 
curate  there.  October  26,  1956,  marked 
the  100th  anniversary  of  St.  Joseph's 
founding,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
consecration  of  the  church  by  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  Boland.  In  preparation 
for  the  anniversary.  Sexton  had  over- 
seen the  complete  renovation  of  the 
church,  which  was  repainted  cathedral 
gray  to  underline  its  French  Gothic 
style.  At  the  century  mark  in  its  histo- 
ry, St.  Joseph's  had  about  15,000  pa- 
risliioners.  Six  curates  assisted  Sexton: 
Revs.     Thomas     Mulvaney.     Charles 
Hunter,     David     McCarthy.     George 
Drexlar.  Francis  Ballinger,  and  Walter 
Debold.   Over  800  children  were  en- 
rolled in  the  sch(x>l,  which  was  staffed 
by   16  Sisters  of  Charity  under  the 
principalship  of  Sister  Clara  Rose.  In 
1961,  Rev.  Peter  Rush,  a  former  Army 
chaplain,  was  appointed  pastor.  Rush, 
a  much  decorated  veteran  of  two  wars, 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in 
the  National  Guard  in  1963.  In  the  fall 
of  1966,  Rush  led  an  army  of  his  pa- 
rishioners   in    a    successful    protest 
against   the   construction   of   a   civic 
(«nter   which   would   have   displaced 
many  of  the  people  in  his  parish.  Rev. 
Casimir    Delimat    succeeded    Father 
Rush,  but  his  administration  was  trag- 
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ically  brief.  He  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  and  died  on  March  3. 
1974.  Under  the  administration  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Derbyshire,  a  fire  gutted  the 
side  chapel  of  the  church,  but  the 
loyal  congregation  rallied  to  the  emer- 
gency and  the  church  has  been  fully 
restored  to  its  original  beauty.  The 
present  pastor  is  Rev.  James  Pagnotta. 
appointed  in  1979. 

St.  Joseph's,  like  the  tough  immi- 
grant workers  for  whom  it  was  found- 
ed, has  clung  tenaciously  to  life  in  a 
rapidly  changing  urban  enviromnent. 
and  it  continues  to  serve  the  needs  of 
a  multiethnic  community,  as  it  h&r>  for 
125  years. 

St.  Joseph's  has  been  a  driving  force 
in  providing  the  need  for  religious 
leadership  in  our  community.  It  has 
also  nurtured,  for  well  over  a  century, 
the  cultural,  educational,  and  social 
needs  of  the  community,  which  in- 
cludes himdreds  of  thousands  of  new 
arrivals  to  this  Nation  from  through- 
out the  world. 

Its  parishioners  have  gone  forth  to 
become  leaders  in  the  city.  State,  and 
Nation.  It  has  instilled  the  necessary 
faith  which  St.  Augiistine  said: 

Is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  see  whose 
reward  is  to  see  what  we  believe. 

My  office  is  within  the  sound  of  this 
beautiful  church  and  for  many  years  I 
have  heard  its  beUs  toll  calling  its 
flock  to  services  especially  on  the  Sab- 
bath. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  wrote: 

A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  like  a 
man  without  a  smile,  like  a  summer  without 
flowers,  and  like  a  homestead  without  a 
garden.  It  is  the  joyous  day  of  the  whole 
week. 

I  am  asking  all  to  Join  in  this  grand 
tribute.* 


TWENTY-POUR  MARYLANDERS 
BECOME  UJS.  CITIZENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARYLAIID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  24  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  these  new  Amer- 
icans. 

They  are:  Alexandra  Rolek,  Thelma 
Inocencio,  Peter  Taui,  Pesala  V. 
Chetty.  Neusa  D'Angelo.  Pietro  D'An- 
gelo.  Luigina  DiNicolo.  Rita  Paskar, 
Tsalik  Paskar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
A.  Morton.  Jr..  in  behalf  of  William 
Alexander  Morton  III.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Heimberger  in  behalf  of  Koren 
Soon  Duk  Heimberger.   Cecille  Gar- 
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nett.  Teh-Ching  Wang,  Chul  Jang. 
Rosa  Barrueto,  Fermin  Barrueto. 
Mary  Pereira.  Willy  Pereira.  Anne 
Grete  Klassen,  Shyam  Dua.  Klaus 
Kutnik,  Pearline  Burke  in  behalf  of 
Marlene  E.  Burke,  and  Robert  Beckey 
and  Florence  Fisher  in  behalf  of  Wil- 
liam Beckey  and  Anna  Beckey.* 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING- 
AN  ENTITLEMENT 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP  NORTH  CABOLIHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  a  letter  that  I  have  sent 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written). 
The  puri}ose  of  my  letter  is  to  clarify 
that  general  revenue  sharing  was  en- 
acted in  1972  as  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram, and  it  was  twice  extended  by  the 
Congress,  in  1976  and  1980,  as  an  enti- 
tlement program,  pursuant  to  a  special 
provision  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act.  As 
pointed  out  in  my  letter,  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  on  the  floor  in  1980, 
when  the  House  extended  this  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  3  years,  to 
change  revenue  sharing  payments  to 
local  governments  from  an  entitle- 
ment to  a  simple  authorization.  That 
amendment  was  defeated  by  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  con- 
tinue local  revenue  sharing  as  an  enti- 
tlement. At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Congress  did  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  to  discon- 
tinue entitlement  payments  to  State 
governments,  making  State  revenue 
sharing  subject  to  the  regular  appro- 
priation process. 

In  view  of  this  legislative  history,  it 
is  incorrect  to  describe  revenue  shar- 
ing as  discretionary  fimds,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  characterized  it  during  Mon- 
day's debate  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357. 

In  clarifying  that  revenue  sharing 
for  local  governments  is  indeed  an  en- 
titlement, I  am  not  taking  a  position 
on  whether  or  not  the  program  should 
retain  this  privileged  position  in  the 
future.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  this  body  in  the  light  of  changing 
economic  and  budgetary  conditions. 
However,  if  the  entitlement  status  of 
revenue  sharing  is  to  be  changed,  this 
should— and  must— be  accomplished 
through  amendment  of  the  authoriz- 
ing statute.  It  would  be  highly  improp- 
er and  self-defeating,  in  my  opinion,  to 
seek  such  a  change  through  any  other 
chaxuiel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Whitten  follows: 


IirrxRoovnumKirrAL  Rklatioks  and 
Human  Ruoitrcxs  Stntcomnrm, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  17,  198 J. 
Hon.  Jamik  L.  Written. 
Chairman,  Hovse  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Craikman:  During  the  consider- 
ation of  H-J.Res.  357  in  the  House  yester- 
day, general  revenue  sharing  was  character- 
ized as  a  discretionary,  nonentitlement  pro- 
gram by  some  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Regardless  of  how  Individ- 
ual Members  may  feel  about  bringing  this 
program  within  the  regular  appropriation 
process,  I  believe  it  is  very  Important  that 
we  recognize  that  Congress  did,  in  fact,  re- 
authorize revenue  sharing  through  fiscal 
year  1983  as  an  entitlement  program.  The 
legislative  history  is  very  clear  on  this  point. 

As  stated  on  page  S  of  House  Report  94- 
1165,  when  the  program  was  first  reauthor- 
ized in  1976: 

"The  $6.65  billion  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  made  available  through  an  en- 
titlement procedure  in  lieu  of  the  authorlza- 
tions-i^propriations  procedure  followed  in 
the  1972  Act.  Under  this  procedure,  the  re- 
cipient State  and  local  governments  will 
become  entitled  to  the  $24.94  billion  provid- 
ed by  this  legislation. 

"liie  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  contains  a  provi- 
sion permitting  the  enactment  of  spending 
authority  by  way  of  entitlement.  Use  of  the 
entitlement  procedure  effectively  takes  the 
program  out  from  under  the  auspices  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  and  the 
usual  appropriations  process  of  Congress." 

Again  in  1980,  when  revenue  sharing  was 
extended  for  an  additional  three  years,  the 
Government  Operations  Conunittee  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  approved,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  entitlement  payments  spe- 
cifically permitted  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

The  fact  that  the  House  intended  to  con- 
tinue revenue  sharing  as  an  entitlement  is 
evident  from  two  actions  taken  during  Floor 
consideration  of  the  1980  amendments: 

(1)  For  the  first  time,  the  States  were 
treated  differently  than  local  governments 
in  that  only  the  State  share  was  made  sub- 
ject to  the  annual  appropriations  process, 
and 

(2)  Mr.  Boland  offered  an  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House,  to  make 
the  local  share  also  subject  to  the  regular 
appropriations  process  in  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee  to  discontin- 
ue the  entitlement  protection  of  selected 
programs  in  order  to  bring  the  Federal 
budget  luider  control.  While  I  share  that  ob- 
jective, I  do  not  think  we  can,  legally  or 
ethically,  abrogate  the  commitment  we 
made  to  the  local  governments  in  1980.  Most 
of  those  governments  have  already  budg- 
eted, or  have  actually  spent,  their  1982  enti- 
tlements in  good  faith. 

I  am  aware,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Boland  yes- 
terday, that  his  subcommittee  views  revenue 
sharing  as  a  discretionary  account  rather 
than  as  an  entitlement  program.  Although 
there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point,  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  ;  "  change  in  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
gram retroactively  or  through  an  appropria- 
tions act.  Instead,  I  would  urge  Members 
who  feel  strongly  about  the  entitlement 
issue  to  introduce  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  1983.  A  bill  intro- 
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duced  for  that  purpose  would  be  promptly 
considered  by  my  subcommittee. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  decide  which  pro- 
grams. If  any,  should  be  given  entitlement 
protection.  It  is  evident  that  we  voted  in  the 
house  in  1980  to  continue  revenue  sharing 
as  an  entitlement.  While  this  decision  can 
and  should  be  reexamined  if  budgetary  cir- 
cumstances have  changed,  I  believe  we  are 
obligated  to  do  so  through  the  normal  legis- 
lative channels. 

Kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

L.  H.  FomiTAiN. 

t:7tairman.« 


MOBILIZING  THE  AIRWAVES- 
FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE  TO 
TOTALITARIANISM 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  part  I  of  a 
study  entitled  "Mobilizing  the  Air- 
waves: The  Challenge  to  the  Voice  of 
America  and  RFE/RL"  published  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation.  In  this 
study,  the  author,  Mr.  Paul  Olkovsky, 
research  assistant  for  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  examines  the  current 
status  of  the  radios  and  how  to  in- 
crease their  effectiveness.  He  points 
out  that  with  the  pursuit  of  detente 
and  the  proclamation  that  America 
must  get  over  its  inordinate  fear  of 
communism,  the  radios  have  been  seri- 
ously underfunded  and  allowed  to 
lapse  into  technical  obsolescence. 

I  commend  this  study  to  my  col- 
leagues. Part  II  is  printed  below,  with 
the  concluding  part  III  to  follow  to- 
morrow. 

Voice  of  America 

The  Voice  of  America  antedates  the  Cold 
War.  It  began  broadcasting  in  German  sev- 
enty-nine days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  During  World  War  II,  the  Office  of 
War  Information  absorbed  the  VOA.  The 
first  broadcast  Included  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose: "Daily  at  this  time,  we  shall  speak  to 
you  about  America  and  the  war— the  news 
may  be  good  or  bad— we  shall  tell  you  the 
truth." 

After  the  war,  the  State  Department  as- 
sumed responsibility  to  oversee  the  VOA. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act 
in  1948,  the  Voice  of  America  became  an  in- 
tegral element  of  American  foreign  policy. 
In  1953,  responding  to  a  recommendation  by 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Government  (the  Hoover  Commission), 
Congress  created  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  of  which  the  VOA  became  a 
part.  In  1978,  the  Carter  Administration 
merged  the  Department  of  State's  Bureau 
of  Cultural  Information  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  create  the 
United  States  International  Communication 
Agency. 

At  the  height  of  World  War  II,  the  VOA 
broadcast  in  forty  languages;  by  the  end  of 
the  Korean  War  it  peaked  with  forty-six 
languages.  In  1953,  twelve  languages  were 
dropped,    and    in    1955    direct    shortwave 
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broadcasts  to  Western  Europe  in  all  lan- 
guages except  English  ceased.  Currently 
VOA  broadcasts  regularly  scheduled  pro- 
grams in  forty  languages,  with  special 
broadcasts  in  other  languages.  It  broadcasts 
904.75  hours  weekly  over  101  transmitters 
located  in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
globe.  The  current  FY  1981  operating 
budget  of  $99,087,000  supports  a  staff  of 
2.214  including  750  American  and  foreign 
national  personnel  abroad. 

PtTRPOSE  OP  RPE/RL  AND  VOA 

Though  similar  in  some  respects.  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  and  the  Voice  of 
America  serve  very  different  purposes.  The 
VOA  is  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government, 
and  is  headed  by  the  Associate  Director  of 
Broadcasting,  who  retwrts  to  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  International  Communi- 
cation Agency.  Besides  reporting  accurate, 
objective,  and  comprehensive  news,  its  mis- 
sion is  to  "present  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  clearly  and  effectively  and  *  *  *  also 
present  responsible  discussion  and  opinion 
on  these  policies."  VOA  is  charged  to  ".  .  . 
represent  America,  not  any  single  segment 
of  American  society,  and  [it]  will  therefore 
present  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  pro- 
jection of  significant  American  thought  and 
institutions."  In  other  words,  it  is  what  the 
name  implies:  the  "Voice"  of  America. 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Incor- 
porated, has  never  been  a  part  of  the  United 
States  government.  It  is  an  Independent 
entity,  registered  as  a  cort>oratlon  in  the 
sUte  of  Delaware.  RFE/RL  is  staffed  pri- 
marily by  East  European  and  Soviet  emigres 
and  its  broadcasts  are  specifically  designed 
for  audiences  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  like 
VOA,  RFE/RL's  mission  is  to  transmit 
world  news  accurately  and  reliably,  but 
RFE/RL  are  also  to  "broadcast  and  critical- 
ly analyze  documents  and  works  of  political 
significance  and/or  cultural  merit  which 
have  been  produced  by  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  the  Eastern  European  nations 
but  have  been  denied  official  publication  by 
censorship."'  RFE/RL  operates  as  "home 
service"  radio  stations  to  fill  the  void  cre- 
ated by  the  lack  of  free,  diverse  press.  Inde- 
pendence of  the  official  U.S.  government  is 
crucial  to  the  operation  of  the  radios.  While 
RFE/RL  by  law  does  not  make  broadcasts 
"inconsistent  with  the  broad  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States."  it  can  be 
hardhitting  and  controversial  where  this 
would  be  inappropriate  for  a  government 
radio. 

EASTERN  BLOC  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

The  Soviet  Union  expends  more  resources 
on  international  broadcasting  than  any 
other  nation.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates  that  the  Soviets  spend 
$700  million  a  year  on  the  operating  budget 
of  Radio  Moscow,  which  broadcasb>  2,000 
hours  weekly  in  eighty-two  languages  over 
285  high-powered  transmitters.  Radio 
Moscow  does  not  temper  its  broadcasts;  ex- 
plosive statements  and  extreme  distortions 
of  the  truth  form  the  basis  of  its  program- 
ming. These  probably  played  a  major  part 
in  the  sacking  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Pakistan  by  an  angry  mob;  earlier  broad- 
casts had  implied  American  involvement  in 
the  takeover  of  the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca. 
The  Soviets  also  opierate  a  "semi-official" 
station.  Radio  Peace  and  Progress— that 
broadcasts  more  stridently  than  Radio 
Moscow— and  several   "covert"   or   "libera- 


'"The  Mission  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty."  Board  for  International  Broadcastins,  7th 
Annual  Report,  1981.  p.  31. 
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tion"  radios  such  as  the  Voice  of  Free 
Turliey  and  the  well-ltnown  National  Voice 
of  Iran,  which  broadcasted  inflammatory 
and  radically  anti-American  material  during 
the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran  and  continues  to 
do  so.<  The  other  Eastern  bloc  nations  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  broadcasting,  al- 
though not  as  intensively  as  the  U.S.S.R. 

An  additional  sum,  estimated  some  years 
ago  at  $300  million,  is  spent  annually  by  the 
Soviets  to  jam  incoming  Western  broad- 
casts. The  Soviets  iiave  complained  publicly 
and  repeatedly  that  broadcasts  by  VOA  and 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  consti- 
tute Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Sovieu  even  threat- 
ened to  Iwycott  the  1972  Olympics  in 
Munich,  West  Germany,  unless  RPE/RL 
were  shut  down.  The  stations,  however,  re- 
mained on  the  air  and  the  Soviets  attended 
the  games  anyway.  While  Hungary  and  Ro- 
mania have  not  jammed  Western  broadcasts 
since  the  early  sixties.  Czechoslovakia.  Bul- 
garia, and  occasionally  Poland  continue  to 
jam  RFE/RL  and  VOA  intermittently. 

TECHNICAL  CAFABILITIES  OP  RTE/RL  AND  THE 
VOA 

The  technical  ability  to  reach  a  targeted 
audience  with  a  constantly  audible  signal  is 
a  tine  tiua  non  of  effective  broadcasting. 
RFE/RL  is  now  imdertaking  a  limited  pro- 
gram to  modernize  its  transmitters.  By  1982. 
the  power  RFE/RL  uses  to  transmit  will 
have  almost  doubled  over  eight  years,  from 
3,775  kilowatts  to  7.500  kilowatts.  Even  with 
this  upgrading,  Radio  Liberty  will  not  be 
able  to  send  a  reliable  signal  to  Eastern 
Europe  nor  will  it  be  able  to  reach  Soviet 
Central  Asia  on  a  "first  hop"  basis.  (A 
"hop"  is  the  signal  bounce  from  shortwave 
transmitters  up  to  the  ionisphere  and  down 
to  the  receiver.  The  "second  hop"  occurs 
when  the  signal  goes  back  up  to  the  ionis- 
phere and  then  descends  a  second  time.  For 
each  hop  after  the  first,  there  is  loss  of  vp- 
proximately  90  percent  of  the  signal 
strength.  The  "first  hop"  area  of  a  Radio 
Liberty  broadcast  does  not  go  beyond  the 
Ural  Mountains.)  There  are  no  current 
plans  to  remedy  tiiis  problem.  According  to 
planners  at  RFE/RL,  the  main  problem  is 
finding  a  host  country  in  the  Middle  East 
for  RFE/RL  transmitting.  Countries  such 
as  Oman  and  Pakistan,  which  are  ideally  lo- 
cated, are  subject  to  great  pressure  by  the 
Soviets  not  to  allow  RFE/RL  facilities.  Con- 
sidering the  current  situation  in  Afgliani- 
stan,  and  in  light  of  the  growing  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  Moslem  nationalities, 
encouraging  a  host  government  to  allow  the 
construction  of  RFE/RL  transmitters 
(which  takes  years),  should  be  a  high  priori- 
ty at  the  BIB  and  the  State  Department. 

Later  this  year,  the  modernization  pro- 
gram will  make  sig^nals  transmitted  to  iiast- 
em  Europe  meet  the  minimum  tectmical  cri- 
teria established  by  a  presidential  study  of 
U.S.  international  broadcast  requirements 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1977.  Yet 
equipment  remains  inadequate.  For  exam- 
ple. VOA  still  uses  a  pre-World  War  n 
German  transmitter.  Spare  parts  are  becom- 
ing difficult  to  find  and  equipment  breaks 
down  continually. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  sp>ecific 
measures  proposed  in  Congress  to  strength- 
en international  broadcasting  to  Extern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  President  Reagan,  Representative 


*  Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  "Speaking  of  America: 
Public  Diplomacy  In  Our  Times,"  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sprins  1981. 
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Jim  Courier  <R-NJ>  made  several  short-term 
Buggestions: 

Increase  the  number  of  broadcasts  by  o[>- 
erating  transmitters  during  hours  normally 
unscheduled: 

Begin  out-o(-band  broadcasting; 

Readjust  VOA  and  RFE/RL  transmitter 
schedules  to  increase  audibility  in  Soviet 
languages; 

Allocate  six  to  ten  transmitter  hours  at 
VOA's  facility  at  Kavala.  Greece,  to  relay 
RL  broadcasts  to  Soviet  Central  Asia; 

Explore  the  possibility  with  the  British 
government  of  increasing  BBC  broadcasts  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S^.R.: 

Examine  the  possibility  of  cooperation 
with  other  allied  governments.  (Such  Initia- 
tives might  include  requesting  that  U.S. 
broadcasters  temporarily  be  allowed  to  use 
the  radio  facilities  of  allied  governments); 
and 

Purchase,  once  again,  transmitter  time 
from  Taiwan  to  broadcast  RL  programs  to 
the  Soviet  Far  East  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

These  proposals  are  intended  as  interim 
measures  until  the  United  States  constructs 
adequate  facilities  of  its  own. 

PKOGRAMING 

While  the  ability  to  transmit  to  a  specific 
area  is  essential  for  successful  broadcasting, 
the  nature  of  programming  determines 
whether  an  audience  is  willing  to  endure 
jamming  and  risk  prosecution  to  tune  in  to 
American  broadcasts  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  reports  reaching  the  West 
and  the  tremendous  jamming  efforts  by  the 
Soviets  that  the  programming  is  successful. 
Both  VOA  and  RFE/RL  broadcast  interna- 
tional news,  commentaries  and  "Round 
Tables."  as  well  as  features  which  include 
music,  history,  and  human  interest  stories. 
Since  the  missions  of  the  two  radios  differ, 
their  respective  programming  must  be  ex- 
amined separately. 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  has  a 
reputation  in  Eastern  Ehirope  for  relevant 
and  timely  broadcasts.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  during  the  recent  unrest  in  Poland, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion tuned  in  to  Radio  Free  Europe  broad- 
casts each  week.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  those 
able  to  receive  the  broadcasts  listen  to 
Radio  Liberty  frequently.  In  the  large  cities, 
however,  Soviet  ground  wave  jamming  has 
made  reception  nearly  impossible  most  of 
the  time. 

RFE/RL  first-run  broadcasts  are  50  per- 
cent news  and  news  features,  35  percent  po- 
litical, economic  and  social-cultural  fea- 
tures, and  15  percent  other  programming, 
such  as  music. 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  pro- 
gramming has  been  criticized,  particularly 
for  how  it  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
recent  memorandum  prepared  by  James 
Critchlow,  a  programming  and  research  of- 
ficer with  the  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting, concluded  that:  "The  program 
Policy  Guidelines  which  are  supposed  to 
govern  RFE/RL  broadcasts  are  systemati- 
cally being  violated  by  the  RL  Russian  Serv- 
ice, with  detriment  not  only  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  radio  station  in  the  eyes  of  its 
listeners  but  with  an  impact  damaging  to 
American  foreign  policy  interests." 

Relying  on  very  weak  evidence,  Critchlow 
alleged  violations  of  Radio  Lit>erty  policy 
such  as  anti-democratic  and  anti-Western 
themes,  anti-Catholic  programming,  and 
anti-Semitic  overtones.  Although  the  BIB 
took  no  significant  action,  this  internal 
memorandum  was  leaked  to  Jack  Anderson 
and  became  the  subject  of  one  of  his  daily 
columns.  The  result  was  a  distorted  public 
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image  of  RFE/RL.  causing  some  congres- 
sional staffs  to  reconsider  funding  and  sup- 
port of  the  radio. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  a 
well-known  Soviet  dissident,  has  expressed 
legitimate  criticism  of  the  entire  system  of 
RFE/RL  guidelines  which  serve  to  ham- 
string broadcasters  and  commentators.  For 
example,  the  radio  is  directed  to  avoid:  "•  *  * 
sweeping  generalizations,  propagandistlc  ar- 
gumentation, gratuitous  value  judgments, 
unsupported  criticism  of  the  Communist 
system  or  its  representatives,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  obsolete  or  inaccurate  terminology 
such  as  'the  Communist  bloc,'  'Communist 
satellite  countries,'  and  'capitalism  vs.  com- 
munism.' "  • 

Bukovsky  states  that  while  the  guidelines 
might  be  of  some  use.  Interpretation  by 
some  personnel  leads  to  confusion  and, 
more  important,  to  self-censorship.  To  best 
serve  the  Soviet  listener,  the  programs  must 
be  hard-hitting,  and  the  news  and  opinions 
both  diverse  and  controversial. 

Bukovsky  suggests  that  common  sense 
should  direct  policy.  Without  well-informed, 
strategically-based  common  sense  editing, 
he  contends,  guidelines  are  of  little  use.  Bu- 
kovsky emphasizes  that  the  radios  are  the 
best  strategic  resource  that  the  United 
States  has.* 

There  has  been  little  criticism  of  the  East 
Eiu-opean  broadcasts  of  RFE/RL.  A  recent 
emigre  from  Poland  has  stated  that  Radio 
FYee  Europe  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
Western  radios.  Radio  Free  Europe  broad- 
cast hours  total  more  than  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
Deutsche  Welle/Deutschlandfunk  com- 
bined: 555  hours  per  week  of  first-run  and 
repeat  transmissions.  In  light  of  the  current 
situation  in  Poland,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  increasing  the  broadcasts  to  that 
country  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  hours 
daily. 

VOA  programming  consists  of  60  percent 
news,  compiled  by  a  centralized  news  oper- 
ations room,  and  20  percent  commentary  de- 
scribing U.S.  foreign  policy  and  coordinated 
with  the  State  Department.  The  remaining 
20  percent  is  feature  programming  such  as 
music.  VOA  listeners  around  the  world  es- 
sentially hear  the  same  news  broadcasts. 
After  the  first  several  lead  stories,  the  dif- 
ferent language  services  are  free  to  pick 
news  items  from  a  "news  menu."  Provision 
is  also  made  on  occasion  for  items  of  special 
Interest  for  specific  areas  that  are  optional 
for  other  services. 

VOA  policy  demands  that  all  news  items 
must  have  at  least  two  sources.  Like  RFE/ 
RL,  VOA  has  a  reputation  for  accurate  re- 
porting. However,  while  centralization  is  ef- 
fective for  accuracy,  the  standardization 
which  results  does  not  take  into  account  the 
interests  of  diverse  audiences  or  their  access 
to  alternative  information  sources.  VOA  has 
established  priorities  for  air  time  among  the 
languages  in  which  it  broadcasts.  While 
English  language  broadcasts  are  on  a 
twenty-four  hour  basis  and  Russian  lan- 
guage service  Is  sixteen  hours  daily,  lan- 
guages such  as  Swahill  or  Lao  are  on  the  air 
only  one  hour  daily,  the  Polish  language 
service  broadcasts  a  mere  two  hours  daUy. 

The  Voice  of  America  Russian  language 
service  has  Its  critics.  Ludmilla  Alexeyeva,  a 
noted  Soviet  dissident,  has  been  VOA  listen- 
er for  twenty  years.  She  stated  that  most 
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'RFE/RL  Program  Policy  Guidelines,  In  para- 
graph 6,  section  2.  6th  Annual  BIB  Report. 

'  Opinions  expressed  to  the  author  of  this  paper 
by  Vladimir  Bukovsky. 


Soviet  citizens  listen  to  VOA  more  than  the 
other  Western  servicea  because  it  is  the 
most  audible,  not  because  it  is  the  most  fa- 
vored. In  a  recent  article  she  states  that: 
"VOA's  broadcasts  are  frequently  boring. 
•  •  •  Politically  acute  topics,  which  other 
radio  stations  are  discussing,  are  avoided. 
Very  often  facts,  unpleasant  for  the  Soviet 
authorities,  are  either  hushed  up  or 
smoothed  over.  *  *  *  Only  dissidents  have 
overcome  the  state  monopoly  on  informa- 
tion, and  dissidents  constitute  the  only 
moral  and  intellectual  opposition.  There- 
fore, no  matter  how  small  their  numbers 
and  how  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the  soci- 
ety they  may  be,  everything  they  do  or  say 
is  acutely  interesting  to  the  rest  of  the 
"silent  majority"— even  to  those  who  dislike 
them.  Meanwhile,  VOA  broadcasts  on  the 
independent  life  in  Soviet  society  are  far 
and  few  between,  and  they  almost  never 
deal  with  what  the  dissidents  are  doing,  but 
only  with  their  arrests  and  trials."' 

In  a  recent  television  interview  with  Con- 
gressman John  LeBoutilller  (R-NY),  Alek- 
sandr  Solzhenitsyn  spoke  of  the  inadequate 
content  of  Western  broadcasts.  He  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  programming  dwells  on 
the  material  aspects  of  Western  life  rather 
than  subjects  of  Intense  Interest  to  the 
Soviet  listener,  such  as  Ideology,  history, 
and  religion. 

The  VOA  can  reach  more  of  the  Soviet 
Union  than  any  other  Western  radio.  Until 
RFE/RL  is  able  to  broadcast  strong  trans- 
missions, VOA  should  make  its  program- 
ming more  diverse.  There  are  many  emigres 
from  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  fully  inte- 
grated into  American  society  and  are  capa- 
ble of  writing  the  politically  dynamic  mate- 
rial the  Soviet  listener  desires. 

VOA  Russian  Service  broadcasts  only 
forty-five  minutes  of  first-run  religious  pro- 
gramming, fifteen  of  which  Is  devoted  to  Ju- 
daism. Since  there  are  many  Indications 
that  there  is  a  Christian  revival,  an  increase 
of  religious  programniinfe  should  be  serious- 
ly considered.  The  wisdom  of  broadcasting 
music  during  periods  of  jamming  Is  also 
questionable.  Although  news  is  distorted,  it 
often  is  audible  through  jamming,  where 
music  becomes  a  jumble  of  noise.* 


THE  SAD  FATE  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  HELSINKI  GROUP 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago,  on  November  9,  1976.  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
was  founded  to  promote  compliance 
with  the  then  nascent  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  accords  were  intended  as  a 
landmark  international  agreement, 
guaranteeing  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  citizens  of  every  country  which 
became  a  signatory. 

Unfortunately,  the  past  5  years  have 
proven  the  utter  insincerity  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  Soviet  Union  in  signing 
the  accords.  The  fate  of  the  members 
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of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  bears 
tragic  witness  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  abysmal  human  record. 

Thirty-seven  courageous  Ukrainians 
Joined  together  to  attempt  to  insure 
that  the  civil,  cultural,  political,  and 
religious  freedoms  guaranteed  at  Hel- 
sinki would  indeed  be  allowed.  All  of 
them  have  undergone  persecution, 
whether  through  imprisonment,  perse- 
cution, exile,  or  expulsion.  Each  was 
punished  for  the  crime  of  thinking 
freely  and  acting  as  individuals  in  a  so- 
ciety dependent  on  compliance  with  a 
totalitarian  regime. 

We,  as  leaders  of  a  nation  whose  citi- 
zens champion  liberty,  must  not  allow 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  Helsinki  to  die. 
We  must  continue  to  work  for  greater 
freedom  of  citizens  of  all  nations, 
taking  our  inspiration  from  the  coiu-- 
age  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group, 
who  acted  with  far  less  hope  of  suc- 
cess, and  far  greater  loss  from  fail- 
ure.* 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
STRATEGIC  SHIPBUILDING  SE- 
CURITY ACT 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
called  the  Strategic  Shipbuilding  Se- 
curity Act  of  1981,  a  measure  which  is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  shipbuild- 
ing mobilization  base  and  protect  stra- 
tegic supply  sources. 

The  Congress  has  for  a  long  time 
recognized  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  capability  of  oiu-  industrial 
establishment  to  build  the  ships  which 
are  at  the  heart  of  our  defense  strate- 
gy and  central  to  our  ability  to  effec- 
tively engage  in  foreign  trade.  Ship- 
building in  the  United  States  is  per- 
formed commercially,  whether  the 
product  is  a  government  warship,  pri- 
vately owned  cargo  carrier,  or  a  rig 
used  to  explore  for  or  exploit  our  off- 
shore mineral  resources.  The  urgency 
of  maintaining  our  shipbuilding  mobi- 
lization base  is  not  a  matter  of  protec- 
tionism, it  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
total  mobilization  strategy,  and  each 
element  of  its  rather  complex  makeup 
must  be  adequately  filled  or  the  entire 
strategy  fails. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation are  Representatives  Snyder, 
BowEN,  Davis,  Donnelly,  Schneider, 
and  Hertel.  We  collectively  view  this 
bill  as  another  building  block  neces- 
sary for  the  total  defense  construc- 
tion. In  its  wisdom,  this  body  on  No- 
vember 4,  1981.  passed  by  a  vote  of  366 
to  21,  H.R.  3464.  the  Foreign  Ship- 
building Act  which  prohibits  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards.  The  bill  we  introduce  today 
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adds  strength  to  our  announced  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  that  we  never 
lose  our  ability  to  establish  and  main- 
tain our  maritime  strength. 

Over  the  years  the  law  has,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  Industrial  base,  required  certain 
vessels,  or  portions  of  vessels  to  be 
constructed  in  the  United  States.  U.S. 
building  requirements  have  been  im- 
posed on  vessels  which  operate  in  the 
coast-wise  trade  of  the  United  States, 
vessels  built  with  title  XI  shipbuilding 
loan  guarantee  funds,  and  vessels  con- 
structed with  construction  subsidy 
funds.  In  imposing  the  build  America 
requirements,  there  was  always  an  as- 
sumption that  the  entire  vessel  would 
be  of  U.S.  origin.  However,  due  to  vari- 
ations in  statutory  language,  vari- 
ations in  waiver  provisions  in  the  sev- 
eral statutes,  and  changes  in  technolo- 
gy unanticipated  by  the  law,  entire 
subassemblies  of  vessels  have  been  of 
foreign  manufacture,  or  worse,  the  ri- 
gidity of  the  requirement  has,  at 
times,  discouraged  the  construction  of 
vessels  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  provide 
that  whenever  any  law  requires  a 
vessel  to  be  constructed  or  recon- 
structed in  the  United  States  then  all 
propulsion  machinery  or  other  ma- 
chinery or  component  assemblies  be  of 
manufactured  origin  of  which  no  more 
than  50  percent  may  be  foreign.  The 
requirement  in  this  bill  does  not 
extend  to  the  hull  and  superstuctures, 
nor  does  it  apply  to  publicly  owned 
vessels  not  engaged  in  commercial 
service. 

The  50-percent  requirement  recog- 
nizes that  some  component  parts  for 
vessel  construction  are  not  available  in 
the  United  States.  As  an  example,  a 
significant  concern  for  vessel  operator 
is  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  type  of  pro- 
pulsion machinery  in  the  United 
States,  due  in  large  part,  to  the  de- 
pressed price  of  fuel  prior  to  1973, 
makes  it  most  difficult  to  compete 
with  foreign  built  vessels  which  are 
propelled  by  modem,  fuel-efficient 
slow-s[>eed  diesels.  To  waive  the  entire 
U.S.-origin  requirement  for  the  power- 
plant  might  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  U.S.-flag  operators,  but  it 
would  do  nothing  for  our  capability  to 
develop  such  engines  or  to  manufac- 
ture spare  parts  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  equipment  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
maritime  capability  is  a  prescription 
for  further  deterioration  of  our  posi- 
tion among  the  family  of  maritime  na- 
tions. The  requirements  of  this  bill 
would  provide  sufficient  incentive  for 
U.S.  manufacturing  to  obtain  by  li- 
cense, research,  or  other  joint  activity 
the  capability  of  providing  the  where- 
withal for  the  United  States  to  secure 
sources  of  supply  and  technology 
which  are  essential  to  our  future. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
bill  does  not  mandate  that  vessels  be 
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built  in  the  United  States.  The  biU 
simply  asserts  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding a  secure  source  of  supply  and 
maintenance  of  a  much-needed  indus- 
trial base  for  our  shipbuilding  require- 
ments both  naval  and  commercial. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
December  31,  1980,  issued  a  report- 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Print  No.  29— in  which  it  found: 

The  general  condition  of  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  has  deteriorated  and  is  in 
danger  of  further  deterioration  in  the 
coming  years.  The  panel  specifically  finds 
.  .  .  the  United  States  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  foreign  sources  f or  .  .  . 
some  specialized  components  needed  in  mili- 
tary equipment. 

The  Strategic  Shipbuilding  Security 
Act  seeks  to  halt  some  of  the  deterio- 
ration which  we  have  experienced  in 
the  shipbuilding  sector  of  our  defense 
industrial  base,  and  does  so  by  realisti- 
cally reestablishing  our  ability  to  man- 
ufacture and  maintain  many  of  the 
specialized  components  so  necessary 
for  our  national  security.* 


ODESSA  FERGUSON:  OUR 
UNSUNG  HEROINE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  in  its 
midst  many  unsung  heroes— not  all  of 
whom  are  Members  of  Congress. 

One  such  unsung  hero— more  pre- 
cisely, imsung  heroine— is  Odessa  Fer- 
guson, who  was  the  subject  of  a  profile 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 17,  which  I  ask  permission  to 
include  in  the  Record. 

Odessa— who  anchors  the  serving 
line  at  the  Longworth  Cafeteria— was 
one  of  the  first  people  whom  I  met 
upon  my  election  to  the  House  in  1971. 

In  those  days,  my  family  still  resided 
in  Louisville.  I  commuted  and  lived  in 
an  apartment  on  Capitol  HiU  and  took 
my  breakfast  in  the  Longworth  Cafe- 
teria. 

At  first,  Odessa's  stem  command  to 
her  customers  to  walk  and  talk  were  a 
bit  undaunting.  But,  the  twinkle  in 
her  eyes  and  the  smile,  which  kept 
stealing  across  her  face,  put  this 
young  uncertain  Congressman  to  ease 
immediately. 

Odessa  was  my  mother  and  my 
family  all  rolled  into  one  untU  my  own 
family  joined  me  in  1973.  EXfen  though 
I  don't  see  Odessa  all  that  much  any- 
more, I  think  about  her  often  and  am 
delighted  to  read  that  she's  still  at  her 
accustomed  grill,  still  turning  out 
those  dozens  of  eggs— all  cooked  to 
perfection— and  still  acting  as  counsel- 
or and  adviser  and  friend  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Members  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  Odessa  for  all 
her  kindnesses  over  the  years  and  wish 
her  much  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  17. 1981] 

KxEPiifG  Order  on  the  Egg  Line 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washington.  Nov.  16.^John  P.  Kennedy 
liked  his  eggs  over  light.  So  did  Gerald  R. 
Ford.  Odessa  Ferguson  knows,  because  for 
more  than  30  years  she  has  been  frying  and 
scrambling  for  a  long  procession  of  clients 
ranging  from  pages  to  Presidents. 

As  high  priestess  of  the  grill  in  the  Long- 
worth  Cafeteria  on  Capitol  Hill,  Odessa  Fer- 
guson has  become  something  of  a  Congres- 
sional institution. 

"Walk  and  talk."  she  commands  any  lag- 
gards in  the  long  breakfast  line.  "Talk  to 
me.  Jesus  loves  you." 

Her  customers,  including  many  members 
of  Congress,  obey  readily,  shouting  out 
their  orders  from  behind  the  stacks  of  bis- 
cuits and  combread  in  the  warming  case, 
long  before  they  reach  her  grill. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  customer  in  his  years 
as  a  young  Congressman.  So  was  Gerald 
Ford,  then  a  Representative.  Vice  President 
Bush,  who  was  also  once  in  the  House,  was 
another. 

She  knew  them  all  by  name,  long  before 
they  ascended  to  high  office.  But  many  of 
the  other  thousands  who  have  passed 
through  her  line  she  luiows  merely  as  the 
man  who  wants  his  eggs  scrambled  or  the 
man  who  likes  them  over  light. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  a  young  bride  from  the 
little  North  Carolina  town  of  Landis  (three 
stoplights),  when  she  came  to  Washington 
in  the  1940's  and  got  a  Job  in  Longworth 
Cafeteria.  She  is  nearing  60  now,  a  widow 
whose  three  sons  are  grown,  and  she  has  no 
intention  of  quitting  work  anytime  soon. 

Keeping  up  with  the  orders  (usually  about 
60  dozen  eggs  a  day)  can  be  nerve-racking, 
she  says,  but  she  loves  the  Job.  Pinned  to 
her  uniform  is  a  bright  green  button: 
"Smile.  Jesus  Loves  You." 

Through  the  years  she  has  had  her  favor- 
ites. One  was  IDavid  A.  Stockman,  then  in 
the  House  and  now  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Morning  after  morning,  Mr.  Stockman 
would  pass  down  the  line,  bis  standard 
breakfast  was  eggs  over  medium,  bacon  and 
toast. 

The  morning  after  he  was  named  budget 
director,  Mr.  Stockman  seemed  preoccupied. 
He  shook  his  head  when  Mrs.  Ferguson 
handed  him  his  plate. 

"You  need  your  breakfast."  she  told  him 
sternly.  "Jesus  loves  you." 

A  little  sheepishly,  Mr.  Stockman  took  the 
proferred  plate.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W. 
SHANNON 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  4,  1981,  Mr.  John  W.  Shannon 
was  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  little  bit  of  the  back- 
ground and  accomplishments  of  this 
remarkable  man. 
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Mr.  Shannon  grew  up  in  LouisviUe, 
Ky.  After  graduating  from  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  he  continued  his 
education  at  Central  State  University 
in  Wilberforce.  Ohio,  graduating  in 
1955  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  industrial 
education.  He  received  his  master  of 
science  degree  in  public  administration 
from  Shippensburg  State  College  in 
Shlppensburg,  Pa.,  and  pursued  addi- 
tional postgraduate  studies  at  Catholic 
University  and  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College.  Mr.  Shannon's  active  duty 
military  career  began  upon  graduation 
from  college,  when  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  regular  Army  second  lieuten- 
ant, infantry.  For  over  23  years  he 
served  in  vuious  capacities  as  a  com- 
mander and  staff  officer,  including 
two  tours  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
as  an  adviser  and  as  an  infantry  bat- 
talion commander. 

During  Mr.  Shannon's  illustrious 
career,  he  has  received  numerous 
awards,  including  the  Combat  Infan- 
try Badge  Parachutist  Wings  and  the 
Ranger  Tab.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  Defense  Superior 
Service  Medal.  Defense  Meritorious 
Civilian  Service  Medal,  Bronze  Star, 
Meritorious  Service  Award  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster.  Air  Medal.  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  with  First  Silver 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Vietnamese  Cross  of 
Gallantry  with  Palm,  and  four  Viet- 
nam battle  campaigns. 

After  retiring  with  the  grade  of  colo- 
nel in  1978.  Mr.  Shannon  further  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  areas  of  mili- 
tary manpower  policy  and  congres- 
sional affairs  including  service  as  a 
congressional  liaison  officer  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
and  Special  Assistant  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  both 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs. 

Together  with  his  devoted  wife  Jean, 
his  son  John,  who  is  presently  attend- 
ing the  graduate  school  of  engineering 
at  Northwestern  University.  Mr.  Shan- 
non lives  in  Temple  HiUs.  Md..  where 
the  family  is  well  known  and  respected 
in  both  community  and  religious  cir- 
cles. 

I  personnally  know  Mr.  Shannon  as 
a  man  whose  continuing  goal  is  to 
serve  his  country  and  make  America  a 
stonger  and  better  place  for  all.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  honoring 
this  giant  of  a  man  whose  contribu- 
tions to  society  are  truly  noteworthy.* 


POSTAL  RATE  INCREASE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Novpviber  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has 
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once  again  raised  the  price  of  a  first- 
class  stamp,  this  time  to  20  cents.  Mr. 
Charles  Beach,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Peoples  Exchange  Bank  of  Beattyville, 
Ky.,  has  written  me  an  excellent  letter 
on  the  problem  of  Junk  mail  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  latest  rate  increase.  I 
agree  with  Charlie  Beach's  letter  and 
think  it  should  be  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  follows: 

Okar  Congrkssman  Hxtbbard:  It  appears 
that  all  governmental  agencies  move  in  defi- 
ance of  Congress. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  postal  depart- 
ment's intention  to  raise  first  class  rates  to 
30t.  I  have  written  many  letters  previously 
to  you  complaining  about  first  class  mail 
subsidizing  Junk  mail. 

Of  course,  lobbyists  for  those  interests  can 
provide  supporting  positions  that  this  is  not 
true.  However,  if  you  would  visit  a  local  post 
office  you  would  observe  that  four-fifths  of 
the  mail  is  advertisements.  Junk  mail,  and  of 
such  quality  that  is  usually  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket. 

It  is  a  horrendous  waste  of  natural  re- 
sources, it  adds  to  the  burden  of  garbage 
disposal  and  adds  significantly  to  the  overall 
postage  costs.  Also,  it  is  very  time-consum- 
ing to  sort  the  first  class  from  the  Junk 
mail.  In  our  small  business  employing  20 
people,  there  will  be  four  catalogs  addressed 
to  the  same  person. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  see  fit  to  demand 
implementation  of  efficiency  measures 
which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  this 
increase.  This  has  been  done  by  United 
Parcel  Service  while  controlling  costs  with- 
out diminishing  operational  efficiency. 

Your  opposition  to  this  postage  rate  in- 
crease, which  will  obviously  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  should  be  Justifiable.  Your 
consideration  of  this  request  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Kindest  regards, 

C.  Beach.  Jr.« 


HIGH-LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT  BILL  IN- 
TRODUCED 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  consensus  bill 
on  high-level  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement. Essentially,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes the  legal  and  institutional  mech- 
anism to  permit  the  safe  disposal  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste  in  a  repos- 
itory mined  deep  underground  in 
stable  geologic  media. 

The  technical  experts  have  been  tell- 
ing us  for  a  number  of  years  that  the 
barriers  to  nuclear  waste  disposal  are 
political  and  that  the  most  efficient 
use  of  funds  requires  a  focused  pro- 
gram of  research,  development  and 
technology  demonstration  integrated 
with  the  mining  and  construction  of  a 
permanent  disposal  facility.  The  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  also  addresses 
the  only  real  barriers  to  nuclear  waste 
disposal:  the  political  ones.  It  also  pro- 
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vldes  that  the  generators  of  the  waste, 
the  utilities,  would  pay  for  the  costs  of 
the  program  thus  financing  it  off 
budget. 

The  blU  is  the  product  of  consider- 
able and  careful  compromise  between 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  It  was  originally 
proposed  in  the  Science  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  Research  and  Production, 
which  I  chair,  by  Mr.  Lujam  and 
myself.  The  subcommittee  majority 
and  Republican  staff,  under  our  direc- 
tion, met  frequently  with  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  understand 
their  perspectives.  They  then  fash- 
ioned a  biU  at  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
committee leadership  which  was 
adopted  by  an  11-0  vote. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  members 
on  the  full  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  we  have  been  able  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  bill  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  20  members  of  the  committee, 
who  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  the  leg- 
islation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  can 
meet  this  coming  Friday  and  order  the 
legislation  reported  to  the  full  House. 
Of  course,  three  other  committees  of 
jurisdiction  must  act  before  floor 
action  can  be  scheduled.  These  are  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  these 
committees,  especially  the  leadership, 
to  act  upon  this  legislation  at  the  ear- 
liest practical  date.  It  is  long  past  time 
for  the  Congress  to  exercise  strong 
and  responsible  leadership  to  resolve 
this  pressing  issue. 

I  am  including  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  a  section-by-section  analysis 
in  order  to  aid  additional  members 
outside  our  committee  to  decide 
whether  they  wish  to  sponsor  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Sbction-bt-Sbction  Analysis  op  the  Sci- 
ence AND  Technology  Committee  Nuclear 

Waste  Bnx 

Section  1.  Short  title  is  the  "Hlgh-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Management  and  Policy 
Act". 

Section  2.  Definitions. 

Section  3.  Findings— Wastes  are  a  national 
problem.  State  participation  important,  the 
technology  exists,  it  is  in  national  interest 
to  resolve  the  issues.  Purpose— To  establish 
policy,  to  accelerate  the  program  and  pro- 
vide direction  to  Secretary,  to  authorize 
construction  of  facilities,  to  authorize  col- 
lection of  fees,  to  Improve  cooperative  role 
with  states,  to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  states. 

Section  4.  Application,  the  Act  does  not 
apply  to  defense  waste  repositories. 

Section  5.  Mission  Plan.  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  mission  plan  for  the  authorized 
programs.  It  includes  an  identification  of  in- 
formation needed  to  make  determinations 
on  siting  and  constructing  repositories  and  a 
Test  and  Evaluation  Facility,  an  identifica- 
tion of  information  not  available,  a  schedule 
for  developing  information,  an  evaluation  of 
problems  which  could  impede  Implementa- 
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tion  of  the  Act,  a  diacuialon  of  the  need  to 
build  more  T&E  facUltlea  and  comments  on 
the  authorized  T&E  facility,  a  discussion  of 
significant  results  of  R&D  program  includ- 
ing impact  on  geologic  media  and  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantaces  of  using  media,  the 
guidelines  Issued  pursuant  to  Section  6(b). 
site  characterization  research  and  testing 
details,  identification  of  waste  soUdificmtion 
technologies,  an  estimate  of  repository  ca- 
p«city  needed  through  year  3030  Including 
number  of  repositories  needed,  a  schedule 
for  constructing  repositories,  an  estimate  of 
total  costs,  and  an  identification  of  adverse 
impact*.  Plan  submitted  to  agencies  for 
comment  within  15  months  after  passage  of 
Act.  Notice  to  be  published  in  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  public  comments  sought  when  Sec- 
retary submits  the  plan,  when  Secretary  re- 
ceives omunents.  and  when  and  if  Secretary 
doesn't  comply  with  suggestions  for  change. 
When  the  Secretary  doesn't  comply,  he 
must  also  publish  a  detailed  statement  as  to 
why  he  won't  comply.  Plan  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  within  17  months  after  enacts 
ment  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  before  it  be- 
comes effective.  Plan  to  be  updated  annual- 
ly. Amendments  to  the  plan  to  lay  before 
Congress  for  thirty  days. 

Section  6.  (a)  Within  12  months,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  complete  a  final  programmatic 
EIS  consistent  with  NEPA. 

(b)  Guidelines.  Secretary  in  cooperation 
with  other  Government  agencies  to  promul- 
gate guidelines,  within  6  months  after  pas- 
sage of  Act.  for  the  selection  of  sites.  Obli- 
gation to  promulgate  not  contingent  upon 
action  of  other  agencies. 

(c)  Site  Identification.  Secretary  to  identi- 
fy at  least  3  sites  in  two  geologic  media,  one 
of  which  is  other  than  salt,  within  1  year 
after  i>assage  of  Act.  Other  sites  may  be 
identified  after  first  year.  Each  site  identi- 
fied shall  be  supported  by  detailed  state- 
ment. Governors  and  Trilaal  Council  noti- 
fied as  soon  as  possible  of  such  identifica- 
tion. 

Section  7.  Siting  Research  and  Related 
Activities,  (a)  Complete  siting  research,  in- 
cluding site  characterization,  for  at  least  3 
sites  within  42  months  after  Identification 
of  the  sites  pursuant  to  subsection  6  (b). 
Preconstruction  activities  are  authorized, 
however,  no  on-site  T&E  construction  is 
permitted  imtil  a  decision  is  made  on  selec- 
tion for  a  permanent  repository. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  identifying  a 
site.  Secretary  shall  hold  at  least  one  public 
meeting  to  receive  views  and  prepare  an  en- 
vironmental assessment  pursuant  to  NEPA 
of  nonradlologlcal  impacts. 

(c)  Siting  research  is  limited  to  that  neces- 
sary to  prepare  NEPA  statements  and  to 
make  siting  decisions 

(d)  Secretary  must  use  smallest  quantity 
of  radioactive  materials  necessary  to  achieve 
desired  results.  Secretary  to  ensure  that  ra- 
dioactive material  is  fully  retrievable.  Such 
material  must  be  removed  at  the  completion 
of  siting  research  activities.  TdcE  facility 
exempt  from  these  restrictions. 

Section  8.  (a)  Secretary  to  hold  at  least 
one  legislative-type  public  hearing  after 
sites  are  evaluated  and  before  Secretary  se- 
lects sites.  If  Secretary  determines  to  select 
site,  he  notifies  Governor  and  others  and 
submits  a  Repository  Development  Report 
to  President  for  his  decision.  If  site  is  disap- 
proved. Secretary  proposes  another  site  to 
President. 

(b)  If  President  and  Congress  don't  disap- 
prove site.  Secretary  shall  submit  license  ap- 
plication to  NRC  within  30  days  after  date 
that  Congressional  and  Presidential  review 
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period  expires,  and  give  copies  to  State  and 
Tribe.  NRC  to  consider  application  only  on 
Atomic  EInergy  Act  considerations. 

(c)  NRC  to  report  to  Congress  two  years 
after  receiving  license  and  annually  thereaf- 
ter on  unresolved  issues,  and  NRC  actions. 
Secretary  to  supply  NRC  with  any  needed 
information. 

(dKl)  License  application  subject  to 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  Reorganization  Act, 
except  that  NRC  must  decide  on  construc- 
tion authorization  within  24  months  after 
application  Is  submitted.  A  12  month  extoi- 
sion  is  permitted  if:  Secretary  agrees  to  ex- 
tension, a  favorable  decision  likely  In  that 
period,  and  NRC  reports  to  Congress.  If  li- 
cense denied.  Secretary  to  select  another 
site  ASAP  under  procedures  of  Act.  NRC  to 
keep  itself  fully  and  currently  Informed  on 
details  of  repository  before  It  receives  appli- 
cation to  iwiniintw  the  time  It  needs  to  con- 
sider ^plication.  Secretary  to  supply  NRC 
information. 

(2)  Re  NRC  hearings:  Parties  may  submit 
data,  view  or  arguments  as  hearing  board 
may  require.  Oral  argument  may  be  had  at 
the  request  of  any  party.  Discovery  may  be 
used.  Parties  must  submit  a  summary  of 
known  facts  and  arguments  upon  which 
party  proposes  to  rely  at  the  time  the  pro- 
ceeding begins,  unless  hearing  board  finds 
that  submittal  would  unduly  delay  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

(3)  Adjudicatory  hearing  may  thereafter 
be  scheduled  only  if  there  is  genuine  and 
substantial  dispute  upon  which  decision  of 
NRC  is  likely  to  depend.  Hearing  board 
must  dociunent  these  facts. 

(4)  Commission  decision  in  these  proceed- 
ings not  reviewable  by  court  unless  timely 
objection  was  made,  and  the  Commission's 
decision  precluded  fair  consideration  of  the 
issue. 

(5)  Hearing  board  can  consider  only  issues 
raised  by  parties  or  the  Commission  except 
in  operating  license  hearings  when  board 
can  raise  issues  sua  tponU  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

(6)  Parties  must  support  contentions  with 
substantial  or  specific  facts. 

(7)  Secretary  must  complete  repository 
construction  within  6  years  after  receiving  a 
construction  authorization.  Secretary  to  op- 
erate repository  as  soon  as  possible  after  re- 
ceiving license. 

(8)  Commission  may  communicate  with 
Secretary  at  all  times  to  fuUest  extent  of 
law. 

(9)  The  Secretary's  EIS  shall  satisfy  the 
NRC  responsibility  under  NEPA 

(10)  Secretary  may  petition  Commission 
for  interim  license  while  hearings  are  being 
conducted.  Commission  shall  grant  petition 
if  in  all  other  respects  the  law  had  been  met 
and  there  is  reasoiuUile  assurance  that 
public  health  and  safety  is  protected. 

(11)  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  for 
reviewing  applications  within  6  months  of 
passage  of  Act.  Promulgation  not  contin- 
gent on  EPA  issuance  of  standards  accord- 
ing to  Section  10. 

(12)  Secretary  may  take  title  to  radioac- 
tive material  to  be  disposed  of  In  the  reposi- 
tory. 

Section  9.  (a)  SUtes  and  Tribes  entitled  to 
participate  in  consultation  and  concurrence 
process  as  soon  as  sites  are  identified  and 
throughout  life  of  the  repository.  Process  is 
a  methodology  by  which  Secretary  keeps 
Governor  or  Tribal  Council  informed,  solic- 
its their  views,  resolves  their  concerns,  and 
allows  the  State  or  Tribe  to  conduct  moni- 
toring and  testing  provided  it  does  not  un- 
reasonably interfere  with  on-site  activities. 
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state,  Tribe,  and  Secretary  may  enter  into 
agreement  to  specify  the  procedures  for  the 
above  process.  Act  does  not  grant  States  or 
Tribes  authority  except  as  specifically 
noted. 

(b)  Secretary  must  prepare  Repository 
Development  Report  within  6  months  after 
completing  hearing  process  for  a  site.  This 
report  includes  an  EIS  for  site  and  views 
and  comments  of  interested  parties.  Secre- 
tary's response  to  them,  license  application 
for  repository,  and  plan  for  transporting  ra- 
dioactive materisU  to  repository. 

(c)  President  has  30  days  to  review  Secre- 
tary's site  selection.  If  President  approves 
and  State  or  Tribe  does  not  object  then  site 
selection  becomes  effective  30  days  after  ap- 
proval. 

(d)  If  President  approves,  and  State  or 
Ttibe  files  petition  with  Congress,  then 
Congress  has  40  legislative  days  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  site  before  site 
selection  becomes  effective.  Rules  relating 
to  Congressional  consideration  are  specified. 

Section  10.  All  concerned  Government 
agencies  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  preparing 
reports  and  Mission  Plan  under  Act.  Except 
as  specified,  no  agency  action  prior  to  site 
selection  is  a  major  Federal  action  for 
HEFA  purposes.  Agencies  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  in  preparing  NEPA  state- 
ments. EPA  to  promulgate  generally  appli- 
cable criteria  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment within  4  months  after  passage  of  Act. 
Secretary  to  prepare  Project  Decision 
Schedule  for  all  concerned  agencies.  All 
agencies  to  comply  or  report  to  Congress  as 
to  why  they  csm't  comply. 

Section  11  (a)  R&D  on  Waste  Disposal. 
Eight  purposes  of  the  T&E  Facility  mining 
of  which  shall  be  started  within  64  months 
after  passage  of  Act:  (1)  to  supplement  site 
characterization,  integrate  comptonents  into 
system,  settle  licensing  issues,  validate 
models,  refine  and  confirm  engineering,  sup- 
plement other  site  characterization  data  by 
determining  media-specific  geological  char- 
acteristics, evaluating  design  concepts  and 
establishing  operation  capability  at  low  ra- 
diation exposures. 

(b)  Design— T<bE  Facility  must  be  de- 
signed so  that  Capacity  to  be  from  40  to  300 
canisters  of  solidified  waste,  or  spent  fuel  if 
waste  not  available  and  wastes  or  spent  fuel 
shall  be  fully  retrievable  and  shall  be  isolat- 
ed from  the  biosphere  using  a  system  of  en- 
gineered barriers  and  geology. 

(c)  T&E  o[}eration  to  begin  88  months 
after  Act's  passage.  Testing  program  shall 
include  in-situ  testing  of  borehole  sealing, 
radionuclide  migration,  water  flow,  engi- 
neered barriers,  waste  packages,  and  various 
credible  failure  modes,  and  such  other  R&D 
as  appropriate.  If  the  T&E  site  is  not  select- 
ed for  a  repository,  the  testing  program  is 
restricted. 

(d)  The  DOE  may  use  existing  facilities 
for  generic  R&D  as  long  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Limitations.  T&E  facility  may  be  used 
as  disposal  facility  only  if  authorized  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act.  T&E  op- 
eration to  terminate  within  five  years  after 
initial  operation  of  the  repository  or  sooner 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  RD&D.  NRC  concur- 

'  rence  required  on  decommissioning  and  de- 
contamination if  T&E  colocated  with  a  re- 
pository. 

(f)  Engineered  Barriers.  The  system  for 
isolating  wastes  to  be  designed  to  last  at 
least  as  long  as  the  time  period  required  by 
regulations  for  repositories. 

(g)  NRC  Role.  Secretary  and  Commission 
to  enter  into  memorandum  of  understand- 
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ing  establishing  arrangements  for  consulta- 
tion and  coordination.  Memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding shall  include  a  decision  sched- 
ule for  NRC's  review  of  the  Mission  Plan, 
environmental  assessments  and  reports  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  to  evaluate  any 
health  and  safety  concerns.  The  under- 
standing shall  also  stipulate  conditions 
under  which  NRC  may'  enter  the  facility  to 
assess  health  and  safety  concerns.  T&E  fa- 
cility and  DOE  spent  fuel  R&D  facilities 
not  subject  to  NRC  licensing. 

(h)  Secretary  and  State  or  Tribe  which 
hosts  T&E  site  shall  enter  into  written 
agreement  for  consultative  and  cooperative 
role  in  construction  and  operation  of  T&E 
Faculty. 

(i)  Secretary  shall  prepare  environmental 
assessment  prior  to  excavating  major  shafts 
for  T&E  facility  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  prior  to  emplacing  radioactive 
materials.  Repository  site  evaluation  not 
limited  by  this  subsection. 

Section  12.  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
demo  program  for  dry  storage  of  spent  fuel. 
The  demos  shall  include  cask,  caissons,  or 
silo  storage  technologies  with  preference 
given  to  utilities  with  a  near-term  shortage 
of  storage  capacity.  The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  agreements  for  licensed  on-site 
demos  and  the  DOE  shaU  provide  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  funding  for  such  activities. 
The  technical  assistance  of  the  DOE  may 
include  an  R&D  program  at  DOE  facilities 
including  up  to  300  tonnes  of  spent  fuel. 

Section  13.  Secretary  shall  pay  (3  million 
per  year  to  the  States  or  Tribes  where  a  po- 
tential site  is  located,  from  the  date  a  site  is 
identified  to  the  date  a  site  is  selected,  pro- 
vided that  such  state  has  entered  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  DOE.  Thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  $10  million  to  the 
States  or  Tribe  where  the  site  is  located, 
from  the  date  site  selection  is  effective  to 
the  date  that  the  repository  is  full.  The 
State  or  Indian  Tribe  may  use  the  payment 
for  whatever  purpose  they  deem  necessary, 
provided  that  the  State  must  agree  to  make 
at  least  a  ten  percent  payment  to  the  local- 
ities where  the  site  is  located. 

Section  14.  (a)  Jurisdiction.  D.C.  Appeals 
Court  jurisdiction  only  over  all  civil  actions 
regarding  final  decisions  or  actions.  No  deci- 
sion or  action  is  considered  final  prior  to  ef- 
fective site  selection.  Civil  actions  on  consti- 
tutional grounds  may  be  brought  at  any 
time. 

(b)  Supreme  Court.  Supreme  Court  has 
exclusive  review  authority  over  D.C.  Ap- 
peals Court  decisions,  provided  that  appeals 
must  be  filed  within  15  days  of  the  decision. 

(c)  Both  courts  must  exercise  their  power 
to  expedite  their  determinations.  Appeals 
Court  shall  rule  within  90  days  unless  the 
Constitution  requires  longer  period,  or  the 
agency  is  not  enjo;ned  from  complying  with 
the  Project  Decision  Schedule. 

(d)  Actions  in  the  Appeals  Court  must  be 
brought  within  30  days  of  decision  or  action, 
except  if  party  did  not  have  knowledge  of 
the  decision  or  action. 

Section  15.  (a)  Secretary  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  disposal  services 
with  persons  owning  waste  and  persons  li- 
censed by  the  NRC.  Fees  charged  such  per- 
sons shall  provide  funds  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram. Each  person  charged  no  more  than 
his  anticipated  pro  rata  share.  Secretary 
shall  establish  the  criteria  in  writing  for 
such  contracts. 

(b)  NRC  precluded  from  issuing  licenses 
for  a  production  or  utilization  facility  to 
any  person  that  does  not  have  such  a  con- 
tract unless  the  Secretary  affirms  that  such 
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person  is  negotiating  with  him  for  a  con- 
tract. NRC  may  also  condition  other  li- 
censes on  the  applicant  having  such  con- 
tracts. 

(c)  All  funds  received  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  a  nuclear 
waste  fund. 

(d)  Expenditures  from  the  fund  as  includ- 
ed in  the  annual  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress but  within  such  directives  as  in  appro- 
priation or  authorization  Acts. 

(e)  Secretary  can  request  Treasury  to 
invest  excess  funds. 

(f)  Fund  assets  are  not  subject  to  appor- 
tionment.* 


SAVE  OUR  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear 
that  the  budget  cuts  proposed  for  our 
cultural  exchange  programs  are  going 
to  cost  more  than  they  save. 

The  Director  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  (ICA),  has 
proposed  to  absorb  the  12-percent  cut 
in  its  1982  budget  by  drastically  cur- 
tailing one  small  sector  of  ICA  activi- 
ties, the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program,  rather  than  allocat- 
ing the  cut  evenly  to  all  ICA  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  the  successful  Pul- 
bright  academic  exchange  and  our  vis- 
itor programs  will  be  cut  in  half. 

The  benefits  of  these  programs 
cannot  be  measured  simply  in  terms  of 
dollars.  Many  of  the  young  people 
who  have  participated  in  these  grant 
programs,  since  1946,  are  influential 
political,  business,  and  educational  fig- 
ures in  their  own  coimtries.  Without  a 
doubt,  these  highly  visible  programs 
serve  our  national  interest  above  and 
beyond  their  cost.  If  anything,  we 
should  be  increasing  our  support  for 
these  programs,  not  drastically  curtail- 
ing them. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editori- 
al, October  28.  1981,  discusses  the 
issue  in  terms  of  our  Nation  launching 
"a  policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  in 
the  worldwide  contest  of  ideas."  The 
Times  states:  "The  thrashing  of  these 
programs  proclaims  a  policy  of  brawn 
without  brain." 

I  agree.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  editorial  which  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  28, 19811 

Aherica  Surrenders 
The  United  States  is  about  to  launch  a 
policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  in  the 
worldwide  contest  of  ideas.  The  Administra- 
tion protx>ses  cuts  in  the  revised  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  that  would  dev- 
astate educational  and  cultural  exchange. 

Like  most  departments,  the  International 
Communication  Agency  has  been  asked  to 
absorb  an  additional  cut  of  12  percent  in  its 
1982  budget.  But  instead  of  protesting  or 
looking  to  its  bureaucracy,  it  proposes  that 
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virtually  the  entire  amount  come  out  of 
educational  and  cultural  programs. 

Funds  for  exchange  of  students  and  schol- 
ars, for  example,  would  be  reduced  from  an 
already  inadequate  $79  million  to  $22  mil- 
lion. Academic  exchanges  with  61  countries 
would  be  eliminated  altogether. 

There  would  be  no  further  support  serv- 
ices for  the  more  than  300,000  foreign  stu- 
dents who  require  them  to  remain  enrolled 
in  American  universities.  The  35-year-old 
Fulbright  fellowships  would  end  except  in  a 
few  countries  with  special  agreements. 

And  the  number  of  promising  leaders 
brought  here  by  the  International  Visitor 
program  would  decline  from  1,500  to  750. 
eliminating  75  countries  entirely.  This  is  the 
program  that  first  showed  American  life  in 
all  its  variety  to  33  current  heads  of  govern- 
ment. 

All  in  all.  the  cuts  would  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  the  unrivaled  champion  of  education 
and  culture  for  most  of  the  poorest  nations 
of  the  world. 

What  a  travesty  for  an  Administration  de- 
termined to  spread  its  might  and  influence 
abroad.  To  so  shortchange  contacts  and 
communication— including  the  export  of 
books,  art,  music,  theater  and  drama— will 
have  serious  enough  consequences  in  the 
short  term.  In  the  long  run,  the  loss  in  un- 
derstanding and  human  ties  would  be  devas- 
tating. The  trashing  of  these  programs  pro- 
claims a  policy  of  brawn  without  brain.* 
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UKRAINIAN     HELSINKI      GROUP 
DEFENDS  BASIC  HUMAN 

RIGHTS  AND  DIGNITY 


THE  P-lllB/C 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  P- 
lllB/C,  while  providing  a  near-term 
capability,  is  extremely  limited  and 
lacks  the  flexibility  and  long-term  util- 
ity required  in  a  new  strategic  bomber 
aircraft.  It  is  not  suitable  as  a  missile 
carrier  and  is  thus  only  a  partial,  stop- 
gap solution.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  technical  feasibUity  of  the 
proposed  modifications  and  projected 
delivery  schedules.  Also,  because  it  is  a 
modification  of  existing  PB-lllA's 
and  F-lllD's,  it  is  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  144  aircraft  and  to  the 
weapon  capability  inherent  in  that 
force. 

The  tactical  P-IU  aircraft  currently 
fulfills  an  essential  role  in  the  all- 
weather,  long-range  strike  force  avail- 
able to  our  tactical  air  forces.  Divert- 
ing the  P-lllD's  from  our  tactical  air 
inventory  and  modifying  them  for 
service  in  the  strategic  forces  will 
create  a  deficiency  in  our  conventional 
capability  which  will  require  a  replace- 
ment aircraft.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAuroRmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  No- 
vember 9  marked  the  5th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Eliev-based 
Ukrainian  group  to  promote  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
also  tuiown  as  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group.  This  group  was  founded  slight- 
ly more  than  a  year  after  the  Soviet 
Union  Joined  34  other  nations  in  sign- 
ing the  final  act  of  the  conference  on 
security  and  cooperation  in  Europe, 
better  known  as  the  Helsinki  accords. 
The  accords  guarantee  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  "receive  and  impart  infor- 
mation and  ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers."  The 
hopes  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  honor 
the  agreement's  provisions  and  that  it 
would  respect  the  individual  and  na- 
tional rights  of  its  citizens,  proved 
hollow.  Thus  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  attempted  to  monitor  the  viola- 
tions. 

Ten  selfless  individuals  founded  the 
group,  and  its  membership  climbed  to 
37  over  the  years.  Today  not  one 
active  member  remains  in  the  Ukraine. 
Twenty-three  are  in  prison,  six  have 
been  exiled  overseas,  four  are  in  inter- 
nal exile,  one  committed  suicide,  and 
two  are  under  police  surveillance  after 
completing  their  prison  sentences. 
One  member  is  no  longer  active  in  the 
group.  These  individuals  tragic  situa- 
tion reflects  the  Soviet  reality  where 
the  regime  doesn't  respect  rights  guar- 
anteed by  law.  The  group's  memoran- 
dum No.  5  recognized  this  situation 
and  stated: 

We  have  a  Constitution  that  is  not  alto- 
gether bad,  our  country  signed  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Helsinki  Accords  .  .  .  But  when  it  comes  to 
reality,  then  all  these  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties turn  not  only  to  mirages  but  into  cruel 
blows.  By  demanding  that  which  is  declared 
in  Official  Documents,  a  human  being 
dooms  himself  to  endless  tortures. 

In  spite  of  these  dangers  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group 
continued  to,  in  the  words  of  Oles 
Berdnyk,  "assert  the  primacy  of  the 
individual"  in  relation  to  the  state. 
Berdnyk  stated  this  meant  that:  "Law 
belongs  to  the  individual,  not  to  the 
state,  which  should  only  protect  its 
citizens  from  usurpation  of  the  law." 

The  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group's 
members  believe  that  peace  and 
human  rights  are  inseparable.  This 
view  is  affirmed  in  the  organization's 
memorandum  No.  18  which  states: 

Peace  in  Europe  catmot  be  built  on  lies 
and  the  secret  designs  of  the  rulers  of  the 
individual  states.  Peace  cannot  be  built 
uixin  the  oppression  of  ijeoples,  for  such  a 
peace  does  not  mean  happiness  for  the  op- 
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pressed   and   disfranchised,   and   they  will 
strive  to  destroy  it. 

In  the  eyes  of  these  brave  souls,  na- 
tional and  individual  human  rights  are 
interrelated  as  true  freedom  can  only 
exist  in  concert  with  them  both. 
Hence  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group 
has  striven  to  defend  Ukrainian  na- 
tional and  cultural  rights  as  well  as 
those  of  the  individual.  Mykola  Ru- 
denko.  the  group's  leader,  expressed 
this  view  in  stating  that  "we  cannot 
ignore  the  nationality  question:  most 
Ukrainian  political  prisoners  have 
been  sentenced  for  imagined  or  real 
nationalism"  Therefore,  individual 
and  national  rights  are  solidly  inter- 
wined  as  the  suppression  of  national 
rights  is  dependent  on  the  suppression 
fo  individual  rights  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  individual  rights  is  a  product  of 
the  suppression  of  national  rights. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  honoring 
these  brave  and  selfless  individuals 
whose  struggle  to  defend  freedom  and 
human  dignity  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
people  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world.* 


THE  DEPOSITORY  INSTITU- 
TIONS DEREGULATION  COM- 
MITTEE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
several  Members  who  has  petitioned 
more  than  once  for  a  halt  to  the  "nm- 
away  DIDC"— Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Committee— I  am 
pleased  that  today  the  Subcommittee 
on  General  Oversight  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  begun  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  activities,  policies,  and 
procedures  of  the  DIDC. 

It  is  incredible  that,  in  spite  of  the 
crisis  in  the  thrift  industry,  the  DIDC 
persists  in  untimely  experiments  with 
"wild  card"  instruments  and  attempts 
to  raise  the  passbook  savings  rates- 
experiments  which  threaten  to  erode 
the  profitability  of  savings  and  loan 
associations  even  further.  At  a  time 
when  these  institutions  need  to  build 
up  an  adequate  reserve  base  and  make 
gradual  adjustments  tc<  deregulation 
with  respect  to  the  market  sensitivity 
of  their  assets  and  liabilities,  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  DIDC  over- 
whelm the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions with  added  costs  and  competitive 
activity.  They  will  be  forced  into  bor- 
rowing money  at  the  prevailing  inter- 
est rates,  thus  offsetting  any  gains 
that  might  accrue  from  new  deposito- 
ry instruments. 

The  DIDC  is  a  creature  of  Congress. 
Yet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
seems  to  exert  more  influence  over  the 
decisions  of  the  committee  than  this 
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House  has  exerted  since  the  inception 
of  the  committee  in  March  1980. 

The  efforts  of  the  DIDC,  in  moving 
so  precipitously  toward  deregulation, 
when  caution  would  be  well-advised, 
seem  to  run  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Title  II  of  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  and  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980  specifies  that 
the  DIDC  shall  phase  out  interest  ceil- 
ings only  "as  expeditiously  as  econom- 
ic conditions  and  the  viability  of  de- 
pository institutions  permit,"  and  that 
it  shall  be  accomplished  "with  due 
regard  for  the  financial  condition  of 
depository  institutions." 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  establish- 
ing this  committee  was  clear.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  exercised  its  supervisory 
responsibility,  so  that  deregulation 
does  not  become  a  synonym  for  disin- 
tegration.* 


FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY:  ART- 
IST PROPOSES  AN  IDEA  PROM 
THE  PAST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
appears  that  the  current  trend  for 
curing  our  ailing  economy  is  to  revert 
to  yesterday's  programs  and  ideas. 
First,  we  were  presented  with  supply 
side  economics,  which  we  have  recent- 
ly learned  is  nothing  more  than  the 
antiquated  trickledown  theory.  Now, 
the  current  vogue  is  to  return  to  the 
good  old  days  when  gold  was  the 
standard  for  our  dollars.  Since  there 
seems  to  be  such  an  infatuation  with 
bringing  back  the  past  to  deal  with  the 
present,  why  do  we  not  go  all  the  way 
and  consider  the  proposal  of  artist  Lee 
Haner  to  retiun  to  the  days  of  frac- 
tional currency? 

Today,  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  in  a  fi- 
nancial predicament  not  unlike  that 
during  the  Civil  War.  as  the  intrinsic 
value  of  our  coinage  rapidly  approach- 
es the  point  when  it  exceed  its  face 
value.  As  yesterday's  common  metals 
Join  gold,  silver,  and  copper  as  an  in- 
vestment speculation  in  the  world  bul- 
lion market,  artist  Haner's  proposal  to 
discontinue  the  production  of  metal 
coins  and  to  replace  them  with  frac- 
tional currency  printed  on  thin,  flexi- 
ble, vinyl  acetate  seems  as  viable  an 
idea  now  as  it  was  in  the  1860's  when 
fractional  currency  was  at  its  heyday 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Haner  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  create  actual  de- 
signs for  the  new  currency,  which  is 
one  step  further  than  the  gold-stand- 
ard standard  barriers  have  gone. 
These  designs  can  be  seen  at  his  exhi- 
bition at  the  Jack  Rasmussen  Gallery 
during  the  month  of  December. 

I  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues 
who  are  inclined  to  look  to  the  past 
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for  ideas  for  the  present  to  take  a  look 
at  this  exhibit.  Mr.  Haner's  proposal 
follows: 

1.  The  Treasury  drop  the  one  cent  de- 
nomination altogether.  After  all,  nothing 
costs  a  penny  anymore.  Financial  transac- 
tions would  simply  be  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  five  cents.  This  step  In  itself  would 
save  the  Treasury  enough  money  to  pay  for 
the  first  issue  of  fractional  currency. 

2.  The  Treasury  abolish  coinage  and  Issue 
5«,  10«,  15«,  2St  and  SOi  currency.  A  sub- 
stantial savings  would  be  realized  with 
printed  fractional  currency  over  the  produc- 
tion, transportation  and  storage  of  coins. 

3.  Print  fractional  currency  on  thin,  flexi- 
ble vinyl  acetate.  Vinyl  acetate  would  cost 
less  and  last  two  or  three  times  longer  than 
present  paper  formulas  used  for  currency. 

4.  Replace  outdated  printing  techniques 
with  less  expensive  one  step  photo/engrav- 
ing process. 

5.  Adopt  a  unit  code/anti-counterfelting 
symbol  to  be  printed  on  the  back  of  each 
piece  of  fractional  currency.  This  symbol 
can  be  used  with  present  scanner/computer 
checliout  systems.  The  unit  code  symbol 
would  contain  the  denomination  of  the  cur- 
rency, automatically  subtract  that  denomi- 
nation from  the  cost  of  the  purchase  and 
ensure  the  currency  is  genuine.  In  addition, 
each  symbol  would  contain  information  es- 
sential to  the  treasury:  serial  numbers,  dis- 
trict numbers,  plate  and  series  number. 

This  approach  would  provide  a  fool-proof 
antl-counterfeitlng  device  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  costly  inks,  papers  and  printing 
techniques  used  to  discourage  counterfeit- 
ing. 

6.  Fractional  currency  will  be  designed  by 
living  contemporary  American  tutists.  Elvery 
five  years  new  fractional  currency  wUl  be 
developed  and  issued  by  different  artists.* 


SPENDING  REDUCTION 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TEH  MESSES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rejecting  the  administration's  request 
for  a  5-percent  across-the-board  spend- 
ing reduction  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priations bill  was  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent. Based  on  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates,  the  spending  level 
approved  by  the  House  is  within  $2  bil- 
lion of  the  level  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  September  budget  revisions 
and.  when  you  include  the  anticipated 
spending  level  for  the  defense  budget, 
we  will  actually  be  $4  billion  below  the 
President's  latest  budget.  Further  tes- 
timent  to  the  success  of  our  efforts  to 
make  necessary  reductions  comes  from 
my  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  provided  us  with  figures 
estimating  a  savings  of  $727  million 
over  the  President's  September 
budget. 

The  administration  supported  the 
across-the-board,  take-it-or-leave-it 
proposal  that  made  no  effort  to  Judge 
the  merits  of  individual  programs. 
Like  Gramm-Latta  II  before  it,  this 
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proposal  was  both  irresponsible  and 
reckless.  Obviously,  there  are  pro- 
grams which  could  be  cut  by  more 
than  5  percent.  Just  as  there  are 
others,  especiaUy  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, services  for  the  elderly,  and  de- 
fense that  could  not  withstand  an- 
other round  of  cuts. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  faced  with 
the  difficult  Job  of  weighing  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility with  huiman  needs.  What 
concerned  me  most  was  that  these 
cuts  were  to  come  on  top  of  the  reduc- 
tions totaling  over  $35  billion  already 
approved.  This  proposal  would  have 
meant  that  aging  programs,  including 
fimding  for  elderly  nutrition  and  em- 
plojmient  programs,  would  be  cut  by 
another  $55  million.  Community 
health  centers,  already  cut  by  $67  mil- 
lion, would  have  been  reduced  by  an- 
other $13  million:  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Administration 
programs,  an  additional  $42  million; 
handicapped  education  programs, 
which  were  reduced  in  the  continuing 
resolution  by  $43  million,  would  have 
been  reduced  another  $53  million 
under  the  5-percent  cut.  Vocational 
education  programs,  a  critical  need 
with  unemployment  accelerating, 
would  have  been  cut  an  additional  $39 
million,  on  top  of  the  $22  million  al- 
ready provided  in  the  bill.  Student  fi- 
nancial assistance  would  have  been  cut 
by  an  additional  $575  million,  depriv- 
ing thousands  of  Americans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a  college  education. 
These  are  the  budgetary  facts  of  this 
proposal  and  the  list  could  go  on  and 
on. 

There  were  several  questions  sup- 
porters of  the  administration's  propos- 
al left  unanswered.  Why.  for  extunple. 
was  foreign  aid  to  be  exempted  from 
the  cuts?  Why  did  we  not  include  the 
spending  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  part  of  the  reduction  package? 
What  is  the  impact  on  the  production 
of  the  MX.  Trident,  and  cruise  missile 
warheads  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
$235  million  reduction  in  those  pro- 
grams? These  are  all  questions  that 
were  not  answered.  We  are.  right  now. 
spending  less  than  President  Reagan 
requested  in  his  September  budget  re- 
visions, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  But  we  cannot  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  by  simply  rubber- 
stamping  every  spending  reduction  the 
President  proposes.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  consider  not  only  the  num- 
bers involved  in  the  budgetary  process 
but  also  the  people  those  numbers  rep- 
resent and  I  do  not  believe  the  across- 
the-board  5-percent  cut  addressed 
either  concern.* 
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TAX  CODE  BUNGLING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  IfKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  must  speak  out  against  the 
provision  of  the  Tax  Code,  enacted 
this  past  summer,  which  permits  the 
"leasing"  by  one  company  to  another 
of  unusable  investment  tax  credits  and 
depreciation  deductions.  This  costly 
and  ill-conceived  provision  has  been 
aptly  described  by  conservative  econo- 
mist Alan  Greenspan  as  "food  stamps 
for  American  business." 

This  tax-break  swapping  scheme  will 
cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  untold  billions 
of  dollars  (far  greater.  I  believe,  than 
the  administration's  acknowledged 
figure  of  $27  billion  over  the  next  5 
years)  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  looking  desperately  for  ways  to 
cut  our  enormous  deficit.  Moreover, 
this  leasing  provision  is  bad  tax  law 
because  it  actually  rewards  business 
inefficiency  by  assuring  unprofitable 
companies  that  they  will  always  be 
able  to  sell  off  normally  unusable  tax 
brcftks 

Now,  recent  reports,  including  one  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  indicate 
that  our  Nation's  all-important  small- 
er firms  are  not  even  able  to  fully  avail 
themselves  of  the  tax  breaks.  Instead, 
the  tax  leasing  deals  have  mostly  ben- 
efited larger  and  more  profitable  com- 
panies which  already  have  excess  tax 
shelters. 

I  really  do  not  have  much  to  say 
about  this  leasing  provision,  and  not 
much  at  all  was  said  zhout  it  before  it 
was  pushed  through  the  Congress 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  tax  package. 
But  if  there  was  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture of  the  provision— Just  one  positive 
way  to  look  at  it— it  was  that  the  pro- 
vision was,  allegedly,  going  to  permit 
all  companies— not  Just  profitable 
ones— to  share  in  much-needed  tax 
relief.  Now.  according  to  the  Times  ar- 
ticle, the  administration's  plan  never 
was  to  help  out  weaker  companies  in 
need  of  incentives  to  make  equipment 
and  other  investments.  So  those  com- 
panies which  we  thought  would  be 
helped  by  this  provision,  however 
flawed  a  method  of  relief  it  was,  are 
not  even  enjoying  the  benefits  of  it.  A 
sorrier  example  of  Tax  Code  btmgling 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  colimm  from  yesterday's  New 
York  Times: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Tuesday,  Nov. 

17.  1981] 

Tax  Lease  Aiding  Bigger  Comfanies 

(By  Leslie  Wayne) 

Under  the  Reagan  Administration's  new 
tax-leasing  program,  smaller  companies  and 
those  that  are  financially  weak  have  so  far 
been  less  active  sellers  of  unneeded  tax  ben- 
efits than  larger  and  more  profitable  com- 
panies with  excess  tax  shelters. 
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"The  initial  view  of  the  blU  was  that  It 
would  help  nonprofitable  companies."  said 
Donald  R.  Kendall  Jr.,  a  vice  president  at 
Morgan  Stanley  St  Company.  "Clearly  it 
helped  companies  that  cannot  use  tax  bene- 
fits sufficiently.  Unfortunately,  it  has  done 
less  well  for  those  nonprofitable  companies 
and  those  with  credit  problems.  The  bill  has 
done  what  it  was  supposed  to,  but  not  com- 
pletely." 

Peter  K.  Nevitt,  president  of  BankAmeri- 
Lease.  the  Bank  of  America's  leasing  subsid- 
iary, added:  "In  hindsight,  the  thing  didn't 
work  out  the  way  anyone  had  intended. 
Those  that  didn't  benefit  were  weak  credits 
and  a  whole  host  of  small-to-medium-sized 
businesses.  Middle-range  companies  got  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  that's  the  bulk  of  Amer- 
ican industry." 

tax  BEHEnrS  SWAPFBS 

The  tax-leasing  program,  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's 1981  tax-cut  package,  permits 
companies  with  excess  investment-tax  cred- 
its and  depreciation  deductions  to  sell  them 
to  other  companies  seeking  ways  to  shield 
their  earnings  from  Federal  taxation.  The 
first  group  of  these  deals  was  completed  last 
Friday,  the  deadline  for  the  swapping  of  tax 
l>enefits  on  equipment  that  had  been  pur- 
chased during  the  first  nine  months  of  1981. 
Tax  benefits  on  some  $10  billion  to  $20  bil- 
lion were  said  to  have  changed  hands  by 
Friday's  deadline. 

As  of  this  week,  tax  benefits  can  be  traded 
only  on  newly  purchased  equipment. 

A  Treasury  official,  who  declined  to  be 
named,  said  yesterday  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration tax-lease  package  was  intended 
not  as  a  boon  to  ailing  Industries  but  as  a 
mechanism  to  aid  capital  investments  by  all 
companies,  money-making  and  money- 
losing. 

"The  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  not  to 
help  weak  credits  or  any  other  class  of  com- 
panies," the  Treasury  official  said,  'but  to 
provide  benefits  of  accelerated  depreciation 
to  all  companies  whether  in  a  positive  or 
negative  tax  position.  It  was  intended  to 
stimulate  investment  and  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  capital  to  all  firms,  whether  a  weaker 
credit  or  not.  Certainly  the  goal  of  the  legis- 
lation has  been  realized." 

But  to  date,  few  small-  and  medium-range 
companies  have  participated  in  tax-swap 
deals,  largely  left  out  of  the  rush  by  invest- 
ment bankers  and  lawyers  to  complete  the 
largest  volume  of  deals  by  the  Friday  dead- 
line. And,  while  some  financially  troubled 
companies,  such  as  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion and  Pan  American  World  Airways,  have 
received  a  much-needed  Infusion  of  cash  by 
selling  equipment  for  tax  pun>08es  under 
the  sale/lease-back  agreements,  prominent 
among  the  sellers  of  tax  benefits  have  been 
profitable  companies  with  more  tax  shelter 
than  they  needed. 

RKW  RUUS  ISSITED 

Weaker  companies  were  first  hampered  by 
Treasury  regiilations  that  did  not  protect 
the  buyer  of  the  tax  credits  from  possibly 
losing  them  if  the  selling  company  went 
bankrupt.  On  Nov.  10,  however,  three  days 
before  the  deadline  for  deals  on  equipment 
put  into  service  in  1981.  the  Treasury  issued 
new  regulations.  These  regulations  allowed 
purchasers  of  the  tax  benefits  to  keep  those 
benefits  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy,  if 
prior  consent  of  lenders  with  a  security  in- 
terest in  the  equipment  had  been  obtained. 

The  mechanics  of  obtaining  these  agree- 
ments, the  reluctance  of  some  secured  lend- 
ers to  give  them  and  the  demands  of  some 
buyers  that  bank  letters  of  credit  be  ob- 
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tained  by  sellers  with  weaker  credit  stand- 
ings have  so  far  slowed  deals  with  weak 
credits  and  may  continue  to  slow  them  in 
the  future,  tax-leasing  specialists  say. 

Gregory  Joseph,  a  vice  president  in  the 
corporate  finance  department  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  said  his  firm  limited  deals  to  good 
credits  only  in  trying  to  process  the  rush  of 
business  before  the  Nov.  13  deadline.  "Our 
time  was  spent  going  after  better  credit 
deals,"  Mr.  Joseph  said.  "This  wasn't  giving 
carte  blanche  to  poorer  credits.  We  kept  to 
better  credit  situations  and  all  our  deals  got 
done.  We  took  the  position  that  credit 
might  be  a  factor.  To  spend  all  our  time  to 
do  a  Clirysler  would  take  away  from  com- 
pleting better  credit  deals." 

William  P.  Carey,  of  the  investment  firm 
that  bears  his  name,  said  that  many  banks 
balked  at  giving  weaker  credits  the  neces- 
sary agreements,  either  a  letter  of  credit  or 
a  signK>ff  accord  stating  that  the  tax  credits 
stayed  with  the  buyer  in  the  event  of  a 
bankruptcy.  As  a  result,  "The  weaker  fared 
not  as  well  as  they  should  have."  he  said,  as- 
serting that  instead  of  balking  at  such 
agreements  banks  should  "joyfully  sign 
them  for  the  good  of  the  economy  and  the 
good  of  their  clients." 

Among  the  tax-leasing  deals  announced 
yesterday  were  the  sale  by  Pan  Am  of  tax 
benefits  on  four  aircraft  for  $47  million,  the 
sale  by  Continental  Air  Lines  on  some  $94.3 
million  of  equipment  to  Metromedia  Inc.  for 
$24  million,  the  purchase  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  of  tax  benefits  on  some 
$200  million  of  equipment  for  $40  million, 
the  $46  million  sale  of  tax  benefits  on  1,000 
hopper  cars  owned  by  the  Richmond  Leas- 
ing Company,  and  the  $20  million  sale  of 
tax  benefits  by  the  National  Steel  Corpora- 
tion to  EG&G  Inc.* 


SOUTHERN  NEVADA— PLANNING 
FOR  GROWTH 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OP  REV  ADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  ways  citizens  can 
become  involved  in  their  community  is 
planning  for  growth.  As  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  Nevada  will  have  a  second 
Member  of  Congress  in  1983  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  population. 

The  American  Nevada  Corp.,  in  Hen- 
derson, Nev.,  is  building  an  8,400-acre 
planned  community  known  as  Green 
Valley.  When  Green  Valley  is  complet- 
ed in  another  20  years,  it  will  house 
100,000  persons  in  all  types  of  residen- 
tial units.  It  will  contain  2  million 
square  feet  of  retail  and  office  space, 
another  2  million  square  feet  of  light 
industry,  recreational  facilities,  and 
educational  institutions. 

Green  Valley  has  been  profiled  by 
the  Urban  Land  Institute  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  an  example  for  other 
community  developers  to  consider. 

About  1,000  acres  have  been  devel- 
oped so  far  which  include  1.000  single- 
family  dwellings,  several  townhouses, 
manufacturing  and  warehouse  facili- 
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ties,  an  elementary  school,  and  a  5- 
acre  park.  A  neighborhood  shopping 
center  is  currently  under  construction. 
Residents  of  southern  Nevada, 
American  Nevada  Corp.,  VTN  of 
Nevada  EIngineering  Planners,  and 
Willis  St  Associates  of  San  Francisco 
deserve  much  credit  for  the  high  qual- 
ity urban  design  and  environmental 
standards  used  in  Nevada's  largest 
master-planned  community.* 


THE  UKRAINIAN  HELSINKI 
GROUP 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OFCALIFOKmA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  No- 
vember 9,  1981,  marked  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  To  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
We  are  here  today  to  honor  the  Hel- 
sinki group  and  to  praise  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  its  37  courageous 
members.  Through  their  strong  and 
steadfast  commitment  to  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  embraced  in  the  Helsinki 
accords,  and  through  their  own  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  these  individuals  are  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  The  tragic  fate  of 
the  Ukrainian  group,  however,  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  blatant  refusal  to  abide 
by  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  other 
international  treaties  to  which  it  is  a 
signatory. 

The  self-proclaimed  objective  of  the 
Ukrainian  group  was  to  monitor  the 
Soviet  Union's  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  to  report  to  the 
free  world  any  violations  of  this  inter- 
national covenant.  The  group  was 
founded  on  the  premise  that  peace 
among  nations  cannot  be  guaranteed 
"without  free  contacts  among  people 
and  the  free  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas."  It  has  sought  to  familiarize 
the  Ukrainian  public  with  the  nation- 
al, cultural,  civil,  political,  and  reli- 
gious rights  guaranteed  by  the  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  and  inform 
the  West  of  any  abuses  of  these  free- 
doms. 

The  group  also  sought  to  insure  that 
the  Ukraine— as  a  European  state  of 
50  million  people,  and  as  a  founding 
member  of  the  United  Nations— be  in- 
cluded in  the  Helsinki  peace  process 
and  have  a  role  in  the  structuring  of 
security  and  cooperation.  To  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  group,  the 
issue  of  Ukrainian  national  rights  is 
linked  to  the  issue  of  human  rights. 
Their  limited,  but  successful  activities, 
gave  hope  to  the  persecuted  people  of 
the  Ukraine,  signaling  that  despite 
KGB  attempts  in  the  early  seventies 
to  suppress  Ukrainian  nationalism,  the 
Ukrainian  people's  movement  for  na- 
tional and  human  rights  was  still  alive. 
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Ironically,  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
group  met  its  tragic  fate  by  attempt- 
ing to  exercise,  through  peaceful  activ- 
ity, the  very  rights  that  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Helsinki  accords. 
From  its  inception,  the  group  strove  to 
accomplish  its  objective  of  gathering 
and  imparting  information  regarding 
the  human,  civil,  and  national  rights 
in  the  Ukraine.  The  repercussions 
from  these  activities  were  immediate 
and  severe.  Despite  searches,  arrests, 
and  continuous  harassment,  however, 
the  group  still  managed  to  continue  to 
compile  enough  documentation  of 
Soviet  abuses  of  human  rights  to  fill 
two  volimies.  Today,  of  the  37  writers, 
poets,  teachers,  economists,  engineers, 
and  lawyers  that  comprised  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  group,  23  are  im- 
prisoned, 4  are  in  internal  exile,  6  were 
forced  to  exile  abroad,  and  1  was 
driven  to  suicide.  Only  four  are  free 
after  completing  their  sentences,  yet 
are  still  under  continual  police  surveil- 
lance. 

Imprisoned  group  member  Oles 
Berdnyk  once  asked  himself,  "What 
next?  What  have  we  achieved?  We 
have  secured  the  relase  of  no  one,  but 
have  lost  many  friends."  Despite  the 
terrible  setbacks,  the  Ukrainian 
group's  work  has  been  far  from  mean- 
ingless. Members  have  succeeded  in 
transmitting  to  the  West  memoranda, 
statements,  and  manifestos  showing 
Soviet  suppression  of  himian  rights. 
They  have  eloquently  made  a  case  for 
Ukrainian  inclusion  in  the  Helsinki 
peace  process.  They  have  succeeded, 
through  their  own  courageous  exam- 
ple, in  raising  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  Ukraine.  These  limited,  but 
far-reaching  successes  have  ignited  a 
spirit  of  hope  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  group  must  be 
commended.  Their  perserverence  and 
their  dedication  to  which  they  so 
strongly  believe  serves  as  an  example 
for  us  all.  As  we  pledge  our  continued 
support  in  the  fight  for  human  rights, 
we  must  look  to  the  Ukrainian  Helsin- 
ki group  for  inspiration;  despite  Soviet 
attempts  to  suppress  the  articulation 
of  their  most  basic  human  rights,  nei- 
ther their  remarkable  spirit  nor  their 
undying  courage  has  faltered.* 


JOHN  McCORMACK  HEALTH  LEC- 
TURE BY  REPRESENATATIVE 
JAMES  R.  JONES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RESPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
the  Providence  Hospital  sponsors  a 
health  lecture  honoring  the  late 
Speaker    of    the    House,    John    W. 
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McCormack.  Providence  Hospital  has 
been  serving  the  Washington  commu- 
nity since  1861  and  is  the  oldest  hospi- 
tal in  continuous  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Speaker  McCor- 
mack was  a  long-time  friend  of  Provi- 
dence Hospital.  In  fact,  the  Speaker 
actually  lived  in  the  hospital  for  a 
time  when  his  dear  wife  was  being 
treated  for  a  prolonged  illness.  In  the 
early  1950's,  Speaker  McCormack  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  legislation 
which  provided  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  the  present  hospi- 
tal in  northeast  Washington. 

This  year  was  the  first  lecture  since 
Speaker  McCormack's  death.  Provi- 
dence Hospital  asked  that  Congress- 
man James  R.  Jones,  chairman.  House 
Budget  Committee,  offer  this  special 
address.  Congressman  Jones  had 
worked  with  Speaker  McCormack 
while  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  legislative 
assistant  and  later  in  the  Johnson 
White  House.  He  offered  a  provocative 
message  on  the  future  of  controlling 
health  care  costs  and  providing  ade- 
quate medical  services.  The  text  of  the 
speech  follows: 

Thx  John  W.  McCormack  Mkmorial 
Health  Lectdkz,  November  16, 1981 

trends  in  health  care  expenditures  at  thx 

FEDERAL  LEVEL 

(By  Congressman  James  R.  Jones, 
Chairman,  House  Budget  Committee) 

Thank  you  for  the  introduction,  and  for 
inviting  me  to  be  with  you  tonight.  I  look  on 
this  speech  as  both  an  honor  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  an  honor  to  address  such  a  dis- 
tinguished group,  a  group  which  meets 
under  the  aegis  of  the  late  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  Speaker  in  1962,  when  I  was  an  assistant 
to  former  Congressman  Ed  Eklmondson  of 
Oklahoma.  My  boss  was  the  head  of  the 
Speaker's  Bureau,  and  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  it  was  my  job  to  arrange  tele- 
phoned "speeches"  for  the  Leadership.  In 
between  calls.  Speaker  McCormack  chatted 
with  us  aides,  and  mentioned  the  philoso- 
phy by  wtiich  he  cast  his  votes. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ways,  he  said,  to  decide 
how  to  vote.  You  can  cast  your  vote  on  the 
basis  of  party.  Democrat  versus  Republican. 
You  can  do  it  according  to  money,  big 
budget  versus  small  budget.  You  can  do  it 
according  to  geography,  what  will  be  good 
for  my  district  versus  what  won't.  "But  I," 
he  said,  "I  vote  according  to  the  family.  I 
vote  for  what  wiU  strengthen  the  family, 
and  against  what  will  weaken  the  family." 
Those  other  factors,  and  many  more,  are 
important.  But  the  family  is  the  central 
core  of  our  society.  And  almost  every  vote 
comes  down  to  that. 

The  issue  I  am  going  to  address  tonight 
involves  many  complicated  factors,  includ- 
ing the  size  of  the  federal  budget,  demo- 
graphics, and  our  national  health  care 
policy.  But  more  basically,  it  involves  the 
family,  every  American  famUy.  The  issue  is 
the  rising  cost  of  health  care,  and  whether, 
in  the  future,  these  families  will  be  able  to 
afford  the  health  care  their  members  need. 

This  question  must  be  the  concern  of  all 
of  us,  for  it  affects  aU  of  us.  It  affects  our 
families.  And  it  affects  our  taxes,  because 
the  F^eral  Government  is  the  primary 
payor  for  health  care  in  our  nation  today. 
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The  meaaage  I  bring  to  you  tonight  is  that 
the  federal  government  must  be  concerned 
about  rising  health  care  costs.  And  that 
eventually,  sooner  rather  than  later,  there 
will  be  strong  political  pressures  to  reduce 
those  costs,  one  way  or  another.  It  is  up  to 
you  and  your  colleagues,  me  and  my  col- 
leagues, to  shape  these  changes.  If  we  try  to 
ignore  the  issue,  the  changes  will  take  place 
nonetheless,  and  it  is  unlikely  these  will  be 
the  kinds  of  changes  you  and  I  would 
prefer. 

Tou  may  think  I  am  crying  wolf.  I  know 
you  have  heard  all  this  before,  and  yet  the 
wolf  has  never  appeared.  In  'all  candor,  I 
must  tell  you  now  that  the  wolf  is  at  the 
door.  The  changes  in  our  economy  have 
brought  the  need  for  change  closer  and 
closer,  and  it  will  occur,  if  not  today  then  to- 
morrow. 

The  evidence  for  ttiis  is  strong.  Think 
about  the  current  health  care  situation. 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments  pur- 
chase 41  percent  of  the  care  offered  by  the 
Nation's  third  largest  industry-the  health 
industry.  The  nation's  economy  is  bearing 
an  increased  burden  from  rising  health  care 
costs.  In  1970,  Americans  spent  $75  billion 
on  health  care,  with  the  money  coming 
from  both  public  and  private  sources.  This 
represented  6.2  i>ercent  of  the  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  (GNP),  and  a  per  capita  expendi- 
ture of  $358.  In  1980.  that  biU  rose  to  $245 
billion,  which  is  9.5  percent  of  the  GNP,  and 
a  per  capita  expenditure  of  $1,078.  Studies 
indicate  that  by  1990,  we  will  spend  $750  bU- 
llon  on  health  care.  That  is  more  than  the 
entire  current  federal  budget.  It  will  be  11.5 
percent  of  the  GNP.  It  will  be  a  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $3,057. 

The  situation  with  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
is  even  more  dire.  The  cost  of  Medicare  has 
been  rising  at  a  rate  of  $5  billion  annually 
for  the  last  several  years,  and  will  total  $48 
billion  this  year. 

True,  retired  workers  liave  paid  into  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  other  tax-supported 
programs.  They  deserve  the  care  they  paid 
for.  But  what  they  paid  in  is  pennies  com- 
pared to  the  dollars  that  must  be  paid  out 
when  theii  claims  are  filed.  At  today's  rav- 
enous Inflation  rate,  the  payroll  tax  dollar 
of  today  will  be  worth  only  a  few  cents  by 
the  end  of  the  1980s.  If  the  benefits  prom- 
ised to  and  expected  by  older  Americans  are 
to  be  paid,  many  new  tax  doUars  must  be  de- 
ducted from  employee  wages.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  one  day  soon,  we  will  have  too 
few  workers  to  finance  the  care  retired 
people  need.  The  statistics  are  frightening. 
In  1935,  there  were  11  workers  for  every 
person  over  age  65.  In  1979,  there  were  only 
three  working  adults  for  every  person  over 
65.  There  will  be  only  two  workers  for  every 
retired  American  in  1990,  according  to  Man- 
agement Consultant  Peter  Drucker. 

Drucker  has  expressed  deep  concern 
about  the  fiscal  and  political  implications  of 
this  change.  "Beyond  a  certain  point,"  he 
notes,  "the  projjortion  of  retired  people  be- 
comes so  large  as  to  be  economically  unsup- 
portable.  Conflict  arises  between  the  young- 
er producers  and  the  older  consiuners  be- 
cause old  people  can  exploit  young  produc- 
ers becaiise  they  can  outvote  them.  This  se- 
riously damages  the  economy's  capacity  to 
produce,  to  form  capital,  to  improve  produc- 
tivity." 

We  will  not  have  to  wait  for  1990  for  these 
pressures  to  be  felt.  Right  now,  despite  our 
huge  govenunent  expenditures,  gaps  in  cov- 
erage exist.  For  the  elderly,  the  lack  of  cov- 
erage for  long-term  and  ambulatory  care  are 
especially  burdensome.  In  fact,  the  elderly 
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are  not  paying  more  out-of-pocket  expendi- 
tures than  they  were  when  Medicare  began 
in  1965.  At  that  time.  Medicare  covered  50 
percent  of  all  health  care  costs.  Today,  the 
program  covers  only  40  percent  of  these 
costs.  Medicare  has  failed  to  keep  up  with 
cost  increases  resulting  from  inflation,  high 
technology,  and  greater  Intensity  of  care. 
Certain  services  that  were  covered  are  not 
now  covered.  Already,  the  elderly  are  asking 
for  our  help  with  these  bills;  further  in- 
creases in  their  out-of-pocket  payments  will 
force  them  to  demand  a  change. 

There  are  other  gaps  in  our  current 
health  care  coverage.  No  one  really  knows 
the  number  of  people  who  are  not  covered 
for  catastrophic  medical  expenses.  But  a 
recent  study  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  indicates  that  approxi- 
mately 34  million  Americans,  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  population,  lack  fuU-time,  year- 
round  health  insurance.  This  group  Includes 
the  working  poor,  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
worker,  the  self-employed,  the  low-wage 
earners  who  are  not  offered  a  health  care 
benefit  package  by  their  employers,  and 
families  of  individuals  who  are  covered  by  a 
work  plan,  but  do  not  have  family  coverage. 
Lack  of  adequate  catastrophic  coverage  is 
the  only  good  argument  that  stUl  can  be 
made  by  the  proponents  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance  program. 
Individuals  need  this  type  of  coverage  to 
insure  themselves  against  bankruptcy  due 
to  illness.  And  providers,  especially  the 
iimer-clty,  urban  hospitals,  need  protection 
against  bad  debts  and  having  to  shift  costs 
to  the  paying  patients.  As  the  cost  of  health 
care  continues  to  rise,  these  pressures  from 
those  without  coverage  wUl  increase. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  that  the  costs 
of  health  care  have  been  rising  faster  than 
inflation.  And  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
demographic  changes  that  will  push  those 
costs  up  even  more.  But  there  are  added  fac- 
tors which  threaten  to  escalate  this  dizzying 
rate  of  climbing  costs,  e.g.,  the  anticipated 
"doctor  glut"  in  1990  and  the  current  nurs- 
ing shortage. 

The  Bureau  of  Health  Professionals  and 
the  Graduate  Medical  Education  National 
Advisory  Committee  both  predict  that  in 
1990,  the  supply  of  doctors  will  outrun  the 
demand  by  between  5  and  13  percent,  even 
taking  into  account  the  increased  number  of 
elderly  people  who  will  need  care  within  ten 
years.  Under  the  normal  rules  of  supply  and 
demand,  one  would  expect  that  a  surplus  of 
doctors  would  induce  physicians  to  compete 
by  lowering  their  fees.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  health  care  field  seems  to  take  eco- 
nomics "through  the  looking  glass."  Cur- 
rent evidence  indicates  that  the  more  doc- 
tors there  are,  the  more  services  "get  or- 
dered" for  people.  Studies  indicate  that  a 
sharply  expanded  supply  of  doctors  could 
lead  to  higher  prices  and  provider-generated 
demand  as  physicians  attempt  to  maintain 
or  increase  their  income.  The  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  fears  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  doctors  wUl  be  asso- 
ciated with  increases  in  medical  expendi- 
tures, especially  for  services  covered  by 
third  party  payments.  This  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  major  third  party  payor,  your 
government,  which  pays  those  bills  with 
your  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nursing  shortage 
that  currently  afflicts  our  hospitals  may 
also  begin  to  fuel  rising  costs,  if  it  is  not 
doing  so  already.  There  are  many  people, 
trained  to  be  nurses,  who  opt  not  to  do  so 
because  of  the  pay  and  working  conditions. 
The  Washington  Post  is  full  of  ads  each  day 
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by  hospitals  desperate  for  additional  nurses. 
The  pressure  to  pay  more  for  these  skilled 
services  is  dramatic.  Furthermore,  the  lack 
of  appropriate  skilled  care  at  the  nursing 
level  may  cause  some  patients  actually  to  be 
hospitalized  longer  than  necessary. 

Right  now,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
most  of  the  health  costs  in  this  country,  so 
the  Federal  Government  is  most  concerned 
about  the  dire  picture  I  have  painted.  That 
will  change,  however,  very  soon.  In  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  bill,  the  Congress 
placed  restraints  on  health  expenditures. 
Federal  Medicaid  payments  were  reduced  by 
three  percent.  Penalties  were  instituted  for 
States  with  increases  of  more  than  nine  per- 
cent to  induce  the  States  to  contain  costs. 
Medicare  premiums  and  out-of-pocket  de- 
ductibles were  raised.  The  elderly  who  need 
to  be  hospitalized  wiU  face  a  27-percent  in- 
crease in  their  out-of-pocket  payments.  Hos- 
pitals lost  a  portion  of  their  nursing  differ- 
ential, and  new  signs  from  the  Administra- 
tion indicate  that  they  hoi>e  to  eliminate 
the  differential  entirely. 

Because  of  the  pressures  on  the  Federal 
budget,  it  is  unlikely  that  cuts  will  stop 
there.  Other  proposals  for  reductions  could 
include:  postponing  the  annual  increases  in 
Medicare  doctors- fees  for  three  months, 
from  July  to  October,  reducing  payments 
for  doctors  in  hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ments by  40  percent;  reimbursing  radiolo- 
gists and  pathologists  for  only  80  percent  of 
their  normal  fees,  instead  of  100  percent:  re- 
ducing the  allowable  rate  of  return  on 
equity  for  hospitals  under  Medicare:  and 
changing  the  rules  on  funded  depreciation. 

If  the  Federal  Government  reduces  its 
payments,  someone  must  pick  up  the  slack. 
"Someone"  means  the  State  governments 
and  the  elderly  themselves.  Governors  are 
already  beginning  to  voice  their  complaints 
about  the  "new  federalism",  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  going  to  give  them  the  responsibil- 
ity for  administering  programs  without  pro- 
viding the  resources  to  pay  for  them.  Many 
of  their  complaints  focus  on  health  care. 
Some  have  already  made  the  decision  to 
reduce  services,  and  horror  stories  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  appear  in  the  newspa- 
pers about  elderly  people  turned  out  of 
their  nursing  homes.  Senior  citizens  them- 
selves are  running  scared,  and  are  organiz- 
ing to  make  their  voices  heard.  These  com- 
plaints are  only  a  rumble  now.  They  will 
turn  into  a  roar  when  the  full  effect  of  Med- 
icare cuts  is  felt,  and  when  further  cuts  are 
made.  The  people  will  demand  that  health 
care  costs  be  contained.  And  this  is  the  peo- 
ple's government.  One  way  or  the  other, 
something  will  be  done. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  I  am  not  crying 
"woU".  Clearly,  health  care  prices  are  rising 
too  rapidly,  and  that  cannot  continue.  The 
question  has  become  how  to  put  on  the 
brakes  and  yet  maintain  a  quality  medical 
service.  In  candor,  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
eventual  goal  of  proposals  to  limit  costs  Ls  to 
put  pressure  on  you,  the  providers,  to  make 
the  difficult  decisions  to  determine  how  this 
can  be  done. 

The  original  cost-contaiiunent  prop>osal 
was  President  Carter's.  His  measure  to 
impose  mandatory  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment failed  with  my  help.  This  was  not  be- 
cause I,  or  the  Congress,  did  not  recognize 
the  extent  of  the  problem  or  did  not  wish  to 
address  it.  But  there  were  several  problems 
with  the  proposal.  It  was  criticised  as  being 
geographically  unfair,  penalizing  those  hos- 
pitals which  were  already  efficient,  and  fall- 
ing to  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
health  care  inflation.  In  other  words,  the 
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propouJ  was  to  put  a  lid  on  the  rising  costs, 
but  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  turn  down 
the  flame  under  the  pot. 

The  primary  reason  the  proposal  failed, 
however,  was  that  the  Congress  and  the 
coimtry  had  developed  a  great  distrust  of 
federal  regulations.  It  was  believed  that  hos- 
pitals would  simply  devote  themselves  to 
getting  around  the  rules,  rather  than  reduc- 
ing costs.  That  Is  why  the  so-called  "com- 
petitive" model  of  health  care  became  popu- 
lar. 

Since  1979.  a  number  of  proposals  to  re- 
structure the  marketplace  have  been  intro- 
duced, proposals  doigned  to  make  the 
health  care  market  more  sensitive  to  cost.  I 
introduced  several  such  proposals  In  the 
Mth  Congress,  as  did  my  Hotise  colleagues 
Congressmen  Oeptiardt,  Stockman,  Ullman. 
and  Martin.  In  the  Senate,  Schweiker  and 
Durenburger  Introduced  pro-competition 
bills.  While  these  measures  differ  in  degree, 
they  share  several  basic  principles: 

(1)  A  multiple  choice  of  health  plans, 
which  would  give  employees  an  option  as  to 
how  much  health  insurance  they  wish  to 
purchase; 

(2)  Catastrophic  coverage  to  insure 
against  bankruptcy  because  of  excessive 
medical  bills; 

(3)  A  fixed-dollar  contribution  to  each  em- 
ployee's health  plan; 

(4)  A  limit  on  the  amount  an  employer 
can  contribute  toward  an  employee's  health 
plan  and  still  have  that  amount  excluded 
from  the  employee's  taxable  income; 

(5)  Rebates  to  employees  selecting  low 
cost  plans,  with  the  rebates  in  some  cases 
being  tax-free. 

Some  of  the  proposals  also  support  the  ap- 
plication of  the  free-choice  and  fixed  contri- 
bution principles  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
through  a  health  plan  voucher  program. 

These  plans  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
consumer  to  shop  for  his  or  her  health  care 
plan  by  price  and  package.  This  cost-con- 
scious consiuner  would  presumably  pressure 
the  insurer  for  the  best  package  at  the 
lowest  price.  The  consiuner  might  also  ques- 
tion the  necessity  of  a  certain  treatment  if 
he  had  to  pay  for  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
costs  himself . 

In  turn,  the  theory  goes,  the  insurers 
would  pressure  both  the  consumer  and  the 
health  care  professionals.  The  consumer 
would  be  controlled  by  the  limits  of  his  ben- 
efit package  and  the  extras  for  which  he 
was  willing  to  pay.  The  provider  would  be 
controUed  by  what  the  insurer  had  negotiat- 
ed to  pay  for. 

Finally,  the  physicians  and  professionals, 
faced  with  pressures  from  those  who  pay 
the  bills,  would  be  forced  to  adjust  services 
and  charges  to  these  demands.  The  hope  is 
that  these  circular  pressures  would  bring 
down  the  cost  of  health  care,  or  at  least 
reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation.  The  fear  is  that 
it  could  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices available  to  the  American  public. 

There  are  certainly  problems  with  the 
competitive  approach.  Labor  strongly  op- 
poses the  limitation  on  the  tax  exclusion, 
and  views  this  change  as  a  new  tax  on  their 
hard-won  fringe  benefits.  Insurers  fear  the 
effects  of  what  they  call  adverse  selection— 
the  sick  would  take  the  high-option  plans 
and  the  well  would  take  the  low-cost  plans. 
Organized  consumer  groups,  particularly 
the  elderly  groups,  are  concerned  about 
what  these  proposals  would  d<\  to  their  out- 
of-pocket  payments.  Employers  worry  about 
the  complication  of  being  forced  to  offer 
multiple  programs  from  multiple  insurers, 
as  well  as  the  effects  this  could  have  on 
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labor  agreements.  Doctors  and  hospitals 
have  mixed  feelings  about  these  proposals, 
as  do  we  on  Capitol  HilL  Clearly,  the  com- 
petitive i^proach  is  not  perfect.  Just  as 
clearly,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
nothing. 

In  1839,  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  rising  health  care  costs. 
The  government  decided  to  institute  a  li- 
cense to  regulate  fees.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  government  intervention  in  the 
health  care  field;  it  was  by  no  means  to  be 
the  last.  Many  of  these  regulations  have 
been  to  the  benefit  of  both  physicians  and 
patients.  In  1794.  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
decided  to  issue  licenses  for  those  who  were 
qualified  to  practice  medicine.  These  li- 
censes, which  we  continue  to  have  to  this 
day,  were  designed  to  ensure  the  integrity 
of  the  physicians  and  the  quality  of  care  to 
the  consumer.  So  while  we  all  have  concerns 
with  too  much  regulation,  none  of  us  really 
wants  to  totally  dismantle  the  licensing  and 
regulatory  system. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right  to 
the  pursuit  of  life,  and  so  the  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  assure  that.  The  gov- 
ernment pays  the  bills,  and  so  it  has  a  right 
to  control  and  regulate  what  it  pays  for. 
The  question  is  how  that  regulation  should 
be  done.  Should  we  impose  arbitrary  cost 
controls,  or  should  we  encourage  the  market 
to  control  costs? 

The  competitive  model  offers  us  an  option 
that  would  allow  the  marketplace  to  set  the 
prices.  This  approach  appeals  to  me  and  to 
many  others  who  are  concerned  about 
health  care  costs.  If  you  look  at  the  list  of 
people  I  mentioned  earlier  who  introduced 
pro-competition  bills,  you  will  see  that  they 
are  now  in  very  good  positions  to  affect 
health  policy  in  the  future.  Senator 
Schweiker  is  now  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  David  Stockman  Is  now  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Senator  Durenberger  is  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Health. 
And  I  chair  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

I  would  like  us  to  move  carefully  toward  a 
workable  solution  to  the  health  care  cost 
problem.  I  would  prefer  to  see  us  try  some 
demonstration  projects  before  instituting  a 
nationwide  program.  I  believe  one  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  1960's  was  that  to  Improve  our 
programs,  we  need  to  try  new  ideas  out  in- 
crementally. We  should  experiment  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  bettering  the  system. 

We  will  need  your  support  in  this  effort.  I 
call  on  you  to  study  what  has  already  been 
proposed  and  to  give  us  your  constructive 
criticisms.  Or  you  can  formulate  your  own 
ideas  and  share  them  with  us..  But  recognize 
that  we  cannot  stand  still,  because  the 
budgetary  tide  is  against  us.  My  colleagues 
and  I  are  willing  to  work  with  you  and  to 
learn  from  you.  But  if  you  fail  or  if  we  fail,  I 
will  not  be  back  to  cry  wolf  again.  I  won't  be 
able  to.  The  wolf  will  be  inside  the  door. 
Programs,  costs,  and  health  care  itself  will 
still  be  cut,  not  with  a  surgeon's  scalpel,  but 
with  a  butcher's  axe.« 


JOB  CREA-nON:  AN  INNOVATIVE 
SOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  TCRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Job  cre- 
ation is  a  critical  problem  facing  our 
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Nation.  Over  the  next  decade,  we  will 
need  to  create  at  least  15  million  new 
Jobs  to  employ  our  expanding  popula- 
tion and  replace  Jobs  being  lost  in  our 
declining  basic  industries.  The  key 
question  is:  Who  is  going  to  create 
these  Jobs? 

The  answer  is  not  the  large  compa- 
nies. They  are  no  longer  the  provider 
of  new  Jobs.  The  answer  is  the  high- 
technology  small  businesses.  Numaer- 
ous  studies  over  the  past  decade  have 
detailed  the  critical  role  played  by 
small  businesses  in  generating  new  em- 
ployment. These  studies  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businesses,  the 
MIT  Development  Foundation,  the 
American  Electronics  Association,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and 
Data  Resources,  Inc. 

Not  only  are  the  high-technology 
small  businesses  prolific  Job  creators, 
their  output  has  been  growing  faster 
than  that  of  mature  companies,  their 
productivity  and  their  record  of  iimo- 
vation  is  greater,  and  their  price  in- 
creases are  substantially  less  than 
those  of  older,  larger  concerns.  They 
are  not  only  Job  creators;  they  are  in- 
flation fighters. 

It  is  clear  that  any  policy  aimed  at 
increasing  Jobs  in  the  United  States 
must  be  targeted  toward  these  types 
of  companies.  The  fall  issue  of  the 
Public  Interest  includes  a  fascinating 
article  entitled  "Who  Creates  Jobs?" 
by  Prof.  David  L.  Birch  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  technology.  The 
article  presents  important  findings 
that  Members  of  Congress  would  do 
well  to  consider  as  we  frame  new  Job 
creation  and  small  business  policies. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  his  points. 

First,  the  job  loss  rate  is  constant 
throughout  the  United  States.  "Every 
area  in  the  United  States  seems  to  lose 
Jobs  at  about  the  same  rate,  regardless 
of  how  rapidly  the  net  Job  pool  is  ex- 
panding or  contracting,"  he  writes. 

Second,  the  critical  figure  is  the  rate 
at  which  new  Jobs  are  being  created 
and  lost  jobs  are  being  replaced.  The 
major  difference  between  the  Sun  Belt 
and  the  fYost  Belt  is  that  more  new 
Jobs  and  new  businesses  are  being  cre- 
ated in  the  Sun  Belt.  "The  reality  is 
that  our  most  successful  areas  are 
those  with  the  highest  rates  of  innova- 
tion and  failure,  not  the  lowest,"  Pro- 
fessor Birch  vrrites.  Areas  that  are  de- 
clining are  not  declining  because  their 
rates  of  loss  are  higher.  They  are  de- 
clining because  they  are  not  compet- 
ing effectively  for  new  jobs. 

Third,  small  businesses,  not  large 
businesses,  are  the  major  providers  of 
new  Jobs.  According  to  Professor 
Birch,  two-thirds  of  the  new  Jobs  cre- 
ated between  1969  and  1976  were  cre- 
ated by  firms  with  20  or  fewer  employ- 
ees, and  about  80  percent  were  created 
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by  firms  with  100  or  fewer  employees. 
Moreover,  he  states: 

Small  businesses  more  than  offset  their 
higher  faUure  rates  with  their  capacity  to 
start  up  and  expand  dramatically.  Luger 
businesses,  in  contrast,  appear  rather  stag- 
nant. They  may  be  expanding  output  with 
more  capital  equipment  (although  those 
who  study  productivity  suggest  that  this 
has  not  been  the  case  recently)  or  they  may 
expand  by  opening  operations  abroad. 

Fourth,  the  new  jobs  are  being  cre- 
ated by  service  firms  and  by  high  tech- 
nology, high  "thought  content"  firms. 
Drawing  on  historical  experience.  Pro- 
fessor Birch  notes: 

Just  as  we  moved  in  the  1820'8  and  1830's 
from  being  a  basically  agricultural  society 
to  being  an  industrial  one,  so  now  are  we 
rapidly  abandoning  our  heavy  Industrial 
base  in  favor  of  Jobs  that  demand  greater 
use  of  our  minds  and  less  use  of  our  muscle 
and  dexterity. 

The  transformation  Is  thus  a  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  one.  We  are  moving  from 
manufacturing  to  services,  from  hardware 
to  "thoughtware,"  from  large-scale  coital- 
intensive  companies  to  smaller-scale  labor 
Intensive  companies,  and  from  a  dependence 
on  physical  capital  to  a  dependence  on 
himian  capital. 

Taken  together,  these  developments 
show  the  direction  that  small  business 
and  Job  creation  policy  must  take  if 
the  U.S.  economy  is  to  grow  and  pro- 
vide full,  productive  emplojmaent.  I 
found  Professor  Birch's  analysis  par- 
ticularly fascinating  because  of  my  in- 
volvement in  development  legislation 
that  would  stimulate  the  growing 
small  science  and  high-technology 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  Small 
Business  General  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  chair,  recently  report- 
ed out  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  of  1981. 
The  fuU  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably  on  October 
22.  H.R.  4326  would  require  Federal 
agencies  with  large  research  and  devel- 
opment budgets  to  strengthen  small 
business'  tremendous  innovative  abili- 
ties by  establishing  small  business  in- 
novation research  programs  that 
would  be  fimded  by  a  small  set-aside 
from  the  agencies'  R.  &  D.  budgets. 

H.R.  4326  is  a  key  element  in  the 
new  national  small  business  policy 
needed  over  the  next  decade.  This 
policy  must  be  directed  not  only 
toward  creating  jobs  but  toward  creat- 
ing Jobs  -n  businesses  that  will  be  pro- 
ductive and  competitive  in  domestic 
and  international  markets.  That 
means  that  we  have  to  assure  the 
access  of  small,  high-technology  busi- 
ness to  capital  and  create  a  climate 
that  encourages  the  creation  of  these 
small  businesses,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  our  country  which  are  not 
creating  the  number  of  new  jobs  re- 
quired to  replace  jobs  being  lost.  The 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  would  do  that  through  the 
Judicious  use  of  Federal  funds  to  help 
these  small  firms  develop  innovative 
ideas  to  the  point  where  private  cap- 
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ital  will  step  in  and  fund  commercial 
development  and  the  creation  of  new 
Jobs.* 


REAGAN'S  ARMS  REDUCTION 
PROPOSAL  TO  SOVIETS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OPrU>BII»A 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  most  sincere  way,  captured 
the  imagination  of  every  living  being 
who  longs  for  a  peaceful  world. 

President  Reagan's  historic  initiative 
to  not  only  limit  the  growth  of  deadly 
arms  but  in  fact  to  reduce  the  existing 
number  of  deadly  weapons  wiU  hope- 
fully be  received  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  same  sincere  manner  in  which  it 
was  presented. 

I  submit  the  text  of  President  Rea- 
gan's statement  for  all  to  read. 

Text  op  trz  Addrkss  bt  thk  PsssioKirT  to 
THX  National  Press  Club 

Back  in  April  whUe  in  the  hospital  I  had. 
as  you  can  readily  understand,  a  lot  of  time 
for  reflection. 

One  day  I  decided  to  send  a  personal, 
hand-written  letter  to  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  reminding  him  that  we 
had  met  about  10  years  ago  in  San  Cle- 
mente,  California,  as  he  and  President 
Nixon  were  concluding  a  series  of  meetings 
that  had  brought  hope  to  all  the  world. 
Never  had  peace  and  goodwill  seemed  closer 
at  hand.  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  few  para- 
graphs from  ttiat  letter. 

"BCr.  President:  When  we  met  I  asked  if 
you  were  aware  that  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  were  dependent  on  the  decisions  that 
would  be  reached  in  your  meetings.  You 
took  my  hand  in  both  of  yours  and  assured 
me  that  you  were  aware  of  that  and  that 
you  were  dedicated  with  all  your  heart  and 
mind  to  fulfilling  those  hopes  and  dreams." 

I  went  on  In  my  letter  to  say:  "The  people 
of  the  world  still  share  that  hope.  Indeed, 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  despite  differences 
in  racial  and  ethnic  origin,  have  very  much 
In  common.  They  want  the  dignity  of 
having  some  control  over  their  individual 
destiny.  They  want  to  work  at  the  craft  or 
trade  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  be  fairly 
rewarded.  They  want  to  raise  their  families 
in  peace  without  harming  anyone  or  suffer- 
ing harm  themselves.  Government  exists  for 
their  convenience,  not  the  other  way 
around." 

"If  they  are  incapable,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  of  self  government,  then 
where  among  them  do  we  find  any  who  are 
capable  of  governing  others?" 

"Is  it  possible  that  we  have  permitted  ide- 
ology, political  and  economic  philosophies, 
and  governmental  policies  to  keep  us  from 
considering  the  very  real,  everyday  prob- 
lems of  our  peoples?  Will  the  average  Soviet 
family  be  better  off  or  even  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  imposed  a  government  of 
its  own  choice  on  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan? Is  life  better  for  the  people  of  Cuba 
because  the  Cuban  military  dicate  who  shall 
govern  the  people  of  Angola?" 

"It  is  often  implied  that  such  things  have 
been  made  necessary  because  of  territorial 
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ambitions  of  the  United  States;  that  we 
have  Imperialistic  designs  and  thus  consti- 
tute a  threat  to  your  own  security  and  that 
of  the  newly  emerging  nations.  There  not 
only  is  no  evidence  to  support  such  a 
charge,  there  is  solid  evidence  that  the 
United  States,  when  it  could  have  dominat- 
ed the  world  with  no  risk  to  itself,  made  no 
effort  whatsoever  to  do  so." 

"When  World  War  n  ended,  the  United 
States  had  the  only  undamaged  industrial 
power  in  the  world.  Otir  military  might  was 
at  its  peak— and  we  alone  had  the  ultimate 
weapon,  the  nuclear  weapon,  with  the  un- 
questioned ability  to  deliver  it  ansnfrhere  in 
the  world.  If  we  had  sought  world  domina- 
tion then,  who  could  have  opposed  us?" 

"But  the  United  SUtes  foUowed  a  differ- 
ent course— one  unique  in  all  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  used  our  power  and  wealth  to 
rebuild  the  war-ravaged  economies  of  the 
world,  including  those  nations  who  had 
been  our  enemies.  May  I  say  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  substance  to  charges  that  the 
United  States  is  guilty  of  imperialism  or  at- 
tempts to  impose  its  will  on  other  countries 
by  use  of  force." 

I  concluded  my  letter  by  saying.  "Mr. 
President,  should  we  not  be  concerned  with 
eliminating  the  obstacles  which  prevent  our 
people— those  you  and  I  represent— from 
achieving  their  most  cherished  goals?" 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  want  to 
speak  today  to  this  audience,  and  the  people 
of  the  world,  about  America's  program  for 
peace  and  the  coming  negotiations  which 
begin  November  30  in  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
Specifically,  I  want  to  present  our  program 
for  preserving  peace  in  Europe,  and  our 
wider  program  for  arms  control. 

Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe  plunged  into  the  tragedy  of 
war.  Twice  in  my  lifetime  Eiuope  has  suf- 
fered destruction  and  military  occupation  in 
wars  that  statesmen  proved  powerless  to 
prevent,  soldiers  unable  to  contain,  and  or- 
dinary citizens  unable  to  escape.  And  twice 
in  my  lifetime,  yoimg  Americans  have  bled 
their  lives  into  the  soil  of  those  battle- 
fields—not to  enrich  or  enlarge  our 
domain— but  to  restore  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  friends  and  allies. 

All  of  us  who  lived  through  those  troubled 
times  stiare  a  common  resolve  that  they 
must  never  come  again.  And  most  of  us 
share  a  common  appreciation  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  that  has  made  a  peaceful,  free 
and  prosperous  Western  Europe  in  the  post- 
war era  possible. 

But  today  a  new  generation  is  emerging 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  members 
were  not  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  Many  of  them  do 
not  fully  understand  its  roots  in  defending 
freedom  and  rebuilding  a  war-torn  conti- 
nent. Some  young  people  question  why  we 
need  weapons— particularly  nuclear  weap- 
ons—to deter  war  and  to  assure  peaceful  de- 
velopment. They  fear  that  the  accumulation 
of  weapons  itself  may  lead  to  conflagration. 
Some  even  propose  unilateral  disarmament. 

I  understand  their  concerns.  Their  ques- 
tions deserve  to  be  answered. 

But  we  have  an  obligation  to  answer  their 
questions  on  the  basis  of  Judgment  and 
reason  and  experience.  Our  policies  have  re- 
sulted in  the  longest  European  peace  in  this 
century.  Would  not  a  rash  departure  from 
these  policies,  as  some  now  suggest,  endan- 
ger that  peace? 

Prom  its  founding,  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
has  preserved  the  peace  through  unity,  de- 
terrence and  dialogue. 
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First,  we  and  our  allies  have  stood  united 
by  the  firm  conunitment  that  an  attacli 
upon  any  one  of  us  would  be  considered  an 
attack  upon  us  all: 

Second,  we  and  our  allies  have  deterred 
aggression  by  maintaining  forces  strong 
enough  to  ensure  that  any  aggressor  would 
lose  more  from  an  attack  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly gain:  and 

Third,  we  and  our  allies  have  engaged  the 
Soviets  in  a  dialogue  about  mutual  restraint 
and  arms  limitations,  hoping  to  reduce  the 
risk  or  war  and  the  burden  of  armaments, 
and  to  Ibwer  the  barriers  that  divide  East 
from  West. 

These  three  elements  of  our  policy  have 
preserved  the  peace  in  Europe  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  They  can  preserve 
it  for  generations  to  come,  so  long  as  we 
pursue  them  with  sufficient  will  and  vigor. 

Today,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  our  re- 
solve to  sustain  the  peace.  And  from  my 
conversations  with  Allied  leaders,  I  know 
that  they  also  remain  true  to  this  tried  and 
proven  course. 

NATO's  policy  of  peace  is  based  on  re- 
straint and  balance.  No  NATO  weapons, 
conventional  or  nuclear,  will  ever  be  used  in 
Europe  except  in  response  to  attack. 
NATO's  defense  plans  have  been  responsi- 
ble and  restrained.  The  Allies  remain 
strong,  united  and  resolute.  But  the  momen- 
tum of  the  continuing  Soviet  military  build- 
up threatens  both  the  conventional  and  the 
nuclear  balance.  Consider  the  facts.  Over 
the  past  decade: 

The  United  States  reduced  the  size  of  its 
armed  forces  and  decreased  the  number  of 
men  under  arms.  They  now  number  more 
than  double  those  of  the  United  States. 
Over  the  same  period  the  Soviets  expanded 
their  real  military  spending  by  about  one- 
third. 

The  Soviet  Union  increased  its  inventory 
of  tanks  to  some  50,000  compared  to  our 
11,000.  Historically  a  landpower,  they  trans- 
formed their  navy  from  a  coastal  defense 
force  to  an  open  ocean  fleet,  while  the 
United  States,  a  sea-power  with  transocean- 
ic alliances,  cut  its  fleet  in  half. 

During  a  period  when  NATO  deployed  no 
new  intermediate  range  nuclear  missUes, 
and  actually  withdrew  1,000  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  Soviet  Union  deployed  more  than 
750  nuclear  warheads  on  the  new  SS-20  mis- 
siles alone. 

Our  response  to  this  relentless  build-up  of 
Soviet  military  power  has  been  restrained 
but  firm.  We  have  made  decisions  to 
strengthen  all  three  legs  of  the  strategic 
triad— sea,  land  and  air-based.  We  have  pro- 
posed a  defense  program  in  the  United 
States  for  the  next  5  years  which  will 
remedy  the  neglect  of  the  past  decade  and 
restore  the  eroding  balance  on  which  our  se- 
curity depends. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  more  specificaUy 
the  growing  threat  to  Western  Europe 
which  is  posed  by  the  continuing  deploy- 
ment of  certain  Soviet  intermediate  range 
nuclear  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  three  different  mis- 
sile systems— the  SS-20,  the  SS-^,  and  the 
SS-5— all  with  a  range  capable  of  reaching 
virtuaUy  all  of  Western  Europe.  There  are 
other  Soviet  weapons  systems  which  also 
represent  a  major  threat.  The  only  answer 
to  these  systems  is  a  comparable  threat  to 
Soviet  targets.  In  other  words,  a  deterrent 
preventing  the  use  of  these  Soviet  weapons 
by  the  counter-threat  of  a  like  response 
against  their  own  territory. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  equiva- 
lent deterrent  to  these  Soviet  intermediate 
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missiles.  And  the  Soviets  continue  to  add 
one  new  SS-20  a  week.  To  counter  this  the 
Allies  agreed  in  1979,  as  part  of  a  two-track 
decision,  to  deploy  as  a  deterrent  land-based 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  missiles  ca- 
pable of  reaching  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  missiles  are  to  be  deployed  in 
several  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

This  relatively  limited  force  in  no  way 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  larger 
strategic  umbrella  spread  over  oiu*  NATO 
Allies.  Rather,  it  provides  a  vital  link  be- 
tween conventional,  shorter  range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe  and  inter-continental 
forces  in  the  United  States.  Deployment  of 
these  systems  will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  link  cannot  be  broken. 

Deterring  war  depends  on  the  perceived 
ability  of  out  forces  to  perform  effectively. 
The  more  effective  our  forces  are,  the  less 
likely  it  is  that  we  will  have  to  use  them.  So, 
we  and  our  Allies  are  proceeding  to  modern- 
ize NATO's  nuclear  forces  of  intermediate 
range— to  meet  increased  Soviet  deploy- 
ments of  nuclear  systems  threatening  West- 
em  Ehirope. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  hopes  for  arms 
control  negotiations.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
make  this  entire  subject  overly  complex.  I 
want  to  be  clear  and  concise. 

I  told  you  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  last  April.  Well,  I  have  Just 
sent  another  message  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. It's  a  simple,  straight-forward,  yet  his- 
toric message:  the  United  States  proposes 
the  mutual  reduction  of  conventional,  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear,  and  strategic  forces. 

Specifically,  I  have  proposed  a  four-point 
agenda  to  achieve  this  objective  in  my  letter 
to  President  Brezhnev. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  point  con- 
cerns the  Geneva  negotiations.  As  part  of 
the  1979  two-track  decision,  NATO  made  a 
commitment  to  seek  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces.  The  United  States  has 
been  preparing  for  these  negotiations 
through  close  consultation  with  our  NATO 
partners.  We  are  now  ready  to  set  forth  our 
proposal.  I  have  informed  President  Brezh- 
nev that  when  our  delegation  travels  to  the 
negotiations  on  intermediate  range  land- 
based  nuclear  missiles  in  Geneva  on  the 
30th  of  this  month,  my  representatives  will 
present  the  following  proposal:  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  cancel  its  deployment 
of  Pershing  II  and  ground  launch  cruise 
missiles  if  the  Soviets  will  dismantle  their 
SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles.  This  would 
be  an  historic  step.  With  Soviet  agreement, 
we  could  together  substantially  reduce  the 
dread  threat  of  nuclear  war  which  hangs 
over  the  people  of  Europe.  This,  like  the 
first  footstep  on  the  moon,  would  be  a  giant 
step  for  mankind. 

We  intend  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
go  to  Geneva  willing  to  listen  to  and  consid- 
er the  proposals  or  our  Soviet  counterparts. 
But  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  back- 
ground against  which  our  proposal  is  made. 
During  the  past  6  years,  while  the  United 
States  deployed  no  new  intermediate  range 
missiles  and  withdrew  1,000  nuclear  war- 
heads from  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
ployed 750  warheads  on  mobile,  accurate 
ballistic  missiles.  As  this  chart  illustrates, 
they  now  have  1,100  warheads  on  the  SS-20, 
SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles  and  the  United 
States  has  no  comparable  missiles.  Indeed, 
the  United  States  dismantled  the  last  such 
missile  in  Europe  over  15  years  ago. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  the  negotia- 
tions, it  is  also  important  to  address  certain 
Soviet  claims  which,  left  unrefuted,  could 
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become  critical  barriers  to  real  progress  In 
arms  control. 

The  Soviets  assert  that  a  balance  of  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  forces  already  exists. 
That  assertion  is  wrong.  By  any  objective 
measure,  as  this  chart  indicates,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  overwhelming  advantage,  on 
the  order  of  six -to-one. 

Soviet  spokesmen  have  suggested  that 
moving  their  SS-20's  beyond  the  Ural 
mountains  will  remove  the  threat  to 
Europe.  As  this  map  demonstrates,  the  SS- 
20's,  even  if  deployed  behind  the  Urals,  will 
have  a  range  that  places  almost  all  of  West- 
em  Europe,  the  great  cities— Rome.  Athens, 
Paris,  London,  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Berlin 
and  so  many  more— all  within  range  of 
these  missiles,  which  incidentally  are  mobile 
and  can  be  moved  on  short  notice. 

The  second  proposal  I  have  made  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  concerns  strategic  weapons. 
The  United  States  proposes  to  open  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  arms  as  soon  as  possible 
next  year.  I  have  instructed  Secretary  Haig 
to  discuss  the  timing  of  such  meetings  with 
Soviet  representatives. 

Substance,  however,  is  far  more  important 
than  timing.  As  our  proposal  for  the  Geneva 
talks  this  month  illustrates,  we  can  make 
proposals  for  genuinely  serious  reductions 
but  only  if  we  take  the  time  to  prepare  care- 
fully. The  United  States  has  been  preparing 
carefully  for  resumption  of  strategic  arms 
negotiations  because  we  do  not  want  a  repe- 
tition of  past  disappointments.  We  do  not 
want  an  arms  control  process  that  sends 
hopes  soaring  only  to  end  in  dashed  expec- 
tations. 

I  have  informed  President  Brezhnev  that 
we  will  seek  to  negotiate  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms  which  would  result  in 
levels  that  are  equal  and  verifiable.  Our  ap- 
proach to  verification  will  be  to  emphasize 
openness  and  creativity— rather  than  the  se- 
crecy and  suspicion  which  have  undermined 
confidence  in  arms  control  in  the  past. 

While  we  can  hope  to  benefit  from  work 
done  over  the  past  decade  in  strategic  arms 
negotiations,  let  us  agree  to  do  more  than 
simply  begin  where  these  efforts  previously 
left  off.  We  can  and  should  attempt  major 
qiialitative  and  quantitative  progress.  Only 
such  progress  can  fulfill  the  hopes  of  our 
own  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us 
see  how  far  we  can  go  in  achieving  truly 
substantial  reductions  in  our  strategic  arse- 
nals. 

To  symbolize  this  fundamental  change  in 
direction,  we  will  call  these  negotiations 
START— Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks. 

The  third  proposal  I  have  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  we  act  to  achieve  equal- 
ity at  lower  levels  of  conventional  forces  in 
Europe.  The  defense  needs  of  the  Soviet 
Union  hardly  call  for  maintaining  more 
combat  divisions  in  East  Germany  today 
than  were  in  the  the  whole  Allied  invasion 
force  that  landed  in  Normandy  on  D-Day. 
The  Soviet  Union  could  make  no  more  con- 
vincing contribution  to  peace  in  Europe— 
and  in  the  world— than  by  agreeing  to 
reduce  its  conventional  forces  significantly 
and  constrain  the  potential  for  sudden  ag- 
gression. 

Finally,  I  have  pointed  out  to  President 
Brezhnev  that  to  maintain  peace,  we  must 
reduce  the  risks  of  surprise  attack,  and  the 
chance  of  war  arising  out  of  uncertainty  or 
miscalculation.  I  am  renewing  our  proposal 
for  a  conference  to  develop  effective  meas- 
ures that  would  reduce  these  dangers.  At 
the  current  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
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Westem-proposed  Conference  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Europe.  This  conference  would  dis- 
cuss new  measures  to  enhance  stability  and 
security  in  Europe.  Agreement  on  this  con- 
ference is  within  reach.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  us  and  the  many  other  na- 
tions who  are  ready  to  launch  this  impor- 
tant enterprise. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  based  on  the 
same  fair-minded  principles:  substantial, 
militarily-significant  reductions  in  forces; 
equal  ceilings  for  similar  types  of  forces; 
and  adequate  provisions  for  verification. 

My  Administration,  my  country  and  I  are 
committed  to  achieving  arms  reductions 
agreements  based  on  these  principles. 
Today  I  have  outlined  the  kinds  of  iMld,  eq- 
uitable proposals  which  the  world  expects 
of  us.  But  we  cannot  reduce  arms  unilateral- 
ly. Success  can  only  come  if  the  Soviet 
Union  will  share  our  commitment:  if  it  will 
demonstrate  that  its  often-repeated  profes- 
sions of  concern  for  peace  will  be  matched 
by  positive  action. 

Preservation  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the 
pursuit  of  arms  reductions  talks  are  of  fun- 
damental importance.  But  we  must  also 
help  to  bring  peace  and  security  to  regions 
now  torn  by  conflict,  extemxJ  intervention 
and  war. 

The  American  concept  of  peace  goes  well 
beyond  the  absence  of  war.  We  foresee  a 
flowering  of  economic  growth  and  individ- 
ual liberty  in  a  world  at  peace. 

At  the  Economic  Summit  in  Cancun,  I  met 
with  the  leaders  of  21  nations  and  sketched 
out  our  approach  to  global  economic 
growth.  We  want  to  eliminate  the  barriers 
to  trade  and  investment  which  hinder  these 
critical  incentives  to  growth.  And  we  are 
working  to  develop  new  programs  to  help 
the  poorest  nations  achieve  self-sustaining 
growth. 

Terms  like  "peace"  and  "security"  have 
little  meaning  for  the  oppressed  and  the 
destitute.  They  also  mean  little  to  the  indi- 
vidual whose  state  has  stripped  him  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  Wherever 
there  is  oppression,  we  must  strive  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  individuals  as  well  as 
states.  We  must  recognize  that  progress  in 
the  pursuit  of  liberty  is  a  necessary  comple- 
ment to  military  security.  Nowhere  has  this 
fundamental  truth  been  more  boldly  and 
clearly  stated  than  in  the  Helsinki  Accords 
of  1975.  These  Accords  have  not  yet  been 
translated  into  living  reality. 

Today  I  have  announced  an  agenda  that 
can  help  to  achieve  peace,  security  and  free- 
dom across  the  globe.  In  particular,  I  have 
made  an  important  offer  to  forego  entirely 
deployment  of  new  American  missiles  in 
Europe  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
respond  on  an  equal  footing. 

There  is  no  reason  why  people  in  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  to  live  in  perma- 
nent fear  of  war  or  its  specter.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  all  nations  to  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible spirit  that  does  not  threaten  other 
states.  I  believe  the  time  is  right  to  move 
forward  on  arms  control  and  the  resolution 
of  critical  regional  disputes  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

Nothing  will  have  a  higher  priority  for  me 
and  for  the  American  people  over  the 
coming  months  and  years. 

Addressing  the  United  Nations  20  years 
ago,  another  American  President  described 
the  goal  we  still  pursue  today. 

"If  we  all  can  persevere,"  he  said,  "if  we 
can  .  .  .  look  beyond  our  own  shores  and 
ambitions,  then  surely  the  age  will  dawn  in 
which  the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak 
secure  and  the  peace  preserved."  He  did  not 
live  to  see  that  goal  achieved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  invite  all  nations  to  Join  with  America 
today  in  the  quest  for  such  a  world.* 
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NATIONAL  BIBLE  WEEK 


NAZISM  AND  THE  HOLOCAUST: 
NEVER  AGAIN.  "SKOKIE"  RE- 
MINDS US 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  village  of  Skokie.  111., 
numbering  70,000,  are  my  constitu- 
ents. More  than  40,000  of  them  are 
Jewish,  including  many  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust. 

Last  night  the  American  viewing 
public  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
"Skokie,"  a  CBS  television  movie  of 
the  story  of  the  anguish  of  the  people 
of  Skokie  generated  when  the  Ameri- 
can Nazi  Party  attempted  to  march 
there. 

The  performances,  in  my  judgment, 
were  outstanding,  particularly  that  of 
Danny  Kaye,  who  deserves  an  Emmy 
for  his  portrayal  of  Max  Feldman,  a 
survivor  who  stands  up  forcefully 
against  the  Nazi  threat. 

Much  of  the  story  centers  around 
the  lawsuits  and  the  reactions  of  the 
village,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
communities  when  faced  with  the  di- 
lemma of  upholding  first  amendment 
rights  of  free  expression  for  those  who 
would  deny  them  to  others. 

Those  who  lived  through  and  fol- 
lowed closely  the  actuality  of  this 
drama  in  1977  and  1978,  as  I  did.  can, 
perhaps,  criticize  the  historical  accura- 
cy of  the  story  that  "Skokie"  tells. 

But  no  one  who  watched  last  night 
can  miss  its  message  of  the  reality  of 
the  suffering  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  scars  that  not  only  sur- 
vivors but  all  Jews  carry  as  a  result  of 
this  most  heinous  of  the  crimes  of 
man  against  his  brother. 

And  no  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  fail  to 
understand  that  the  anti-Semitism, 
racism,  and  elitism  for  which  the  Nazis 
stand  lies  as  an  everpresent  danger  not 
only  to  the  minorities  toward  which 
they  are  directed  but  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  individual  freedoms. 

"Skokie"  poignantly  and  piercingly 
reminds  us  of  the  Holocaust  which  so 
burdens  the  history  of  mankind  and 
the  conscience  of  every  person,  and  re- 
inforces the  resolve  of  the  American 
people  that  never  again  will  this  be  al- 
lowed to  happen.* 


HON.  ELWOOD  HULIS 

OPIHSIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  HTTJJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 22  marks  the  beginning  of  Nation- 
al Bible  Week.  The  Laymen's  National 
Bible  Committee,  Inc.,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  Better  Chance 
for  a  Better  Life."  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  portion  of  that  pamphlet 
which  outlines  the  meaning  of  Nation- 
al Bible  Week.  I  recommend  it  to  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
National  Bible  Wkkk 

These  are  days  of  uncertainty.  Interna- 
tional tension,  inflation,  rising  crime,  and 
moral  confusion  surround  us.  But  the  Holy 
Bible  remains  as  it  always  has,  an  inde- 
structible foundation  of  truth.  It's  a  source 
of  inspiration  all  of  us  can  turn  to.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  need  to  put  the  Good 
Book  forward.  It's  a  better  chance  for  a 
better  life. 

That's  what  National  Bible  Week  is  all 
about.  Our  young  people,  our  civic  leaders, 
our  fine  religious  institutions,  and  the 
entire  living  community  of  which  we  are  all 
a  part  need  to  know  what  the  Bible  offers. 
The  Laymen's  National  Bible  Committee 
has  prepared  a  provocative  and  aggressive 
campaign  that  includes  television,  radio, 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. Special  materials  are  provided  for  the 
young,  for  civic  groups,  and  for  religious  or- 
ganizations that  siiare  in  this  special  week's 
community  activities  throughout  our  land. 

It's  appropriate  that  LNBC's  major  inter- 
faith  program  coincides  with  Thanksgiving. 
It  is  America's  only  nonsectarian  religious 
holiday.  It  is  a  time  when  we  give  thanks  to 
God  for  His  many  blessings.  And  it's  the 
best  time  to  celebrate  our  most  precious 
heritage,  the  Bible. 

This  national  effort  deserves  your  sup- 
port. Tour  contribution  now  will  help  give 
the  Good  Book  back  to  America.  It's  a 
better  chance  for  a  better  life.  Don't  pass  it 
up.* 


EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

.  or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  group  of 
knowledgeable  and  dedicated  individ- 
uals who  have  worked  diligently  to 
bring  to  the  public's  attention  the 
plight  of  those  who  suffer  discrimina- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Political 
Education  Committee  (PEC)  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  Rock- 
land County.  N.T..  and  the  Emerald 
Society  of  the  fire  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  have  long 
struggled  with  the  issues  of  freedom 
and  justice  in  Northern  Ireland,  have 
called  my  attention  to  a  brief  article 
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recently  authored  by  E>avld  Lowry, 
professor  of  law  at  New  York  Law 
School,  entitled  "Employment  Dis- 
crimination in  Northern  Ireland— 
1980."  Professor  Lowry  points  out  the 
inequities  and  injustices  which  prevail 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Profes- 
sor Lowry's  article  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  order  to  share 
his  views  with  my  colleagues. 

ElirLOTMXHT  DlSCRimHATIOH  nf  NORTHZRM 
IRKLAHD— 1980 

(David  Lowry.  Professor  of  Law.  New  York 
Law  School) 

In  1976  the  British  belatedly  addressed 
the  issue  of  discrimination  against  Catholics 
In  Northern  Ireland.  However,  observers 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  British  ap- 
proach to  discrimination  was  largely  cos- 
metic. The  British  Fair  Employment  Act  of 
1976  failed  to  create  a  proper  enforcement 
machinery  whereby  discriminating  employ- 
ers could  be  exposed  and  prosecuted. 

Since  1976  the  British  approach  has  been 
one  of  "moral  persuasion."  How  the  British 
could  hope  to  adequately  deal  with  en- 
trenched bigotry  by  mere  "moral  persua- 
sion" and  yet  without  full  prosecutorial 
powers,  was  never  explained.  Consequently 
discrimination  against  Catholics  has  contin- 
ued unabated  as  both  Employers  and 
Unions  realized  that  a  cosmetic  piece  of  leg- 
islation advocating  "moral  persuasion" 
could  not  in  any  way  endanger  the  status 
quo  of  Protestants  privilege. 

Under  the  1976  legislation  Britain  created 
a  Fair  Employment  Agency  (FEA)  to  watch 
over  allegations  of  discrimination.  The  FEA 
even  tried  to  prosecute  a  few  cases  but  un- 
successfully as  the  British  law  did  not  pro- 
vide adequate  enforcement  machinery. 

But  the  FEA,  while  toothless,  at  least  has 
been  able  to  gather  statistics  and  other  re- 
search data  in  its  short  existence.  This  FEA- 
sponsored  research  is  most  revealing,  show- 
ing a  continuing  pattern  of  discrimination 
against  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  researchers  of 
Queens  University,  Belfast,  for  the  FEA  and 
published  in  1980,  it  was  revealed  that  Job 
opportimities  in  Northern  Ireland  still 
depend  on  religion  and  social  background. 
This  F'EA  Report  showed  that  more  Protes- 
tants than  Catholics  are  still  found  in  top 
Jobs  while  the  opposite  is  true  at  the  bottom 
of  the  employment  scale.  Furthermore, 
Catholics  experience  a  lower  level  of  upward 
mobility  than  Protestants. 

The  1980  FEA  study  shows  conclusively 
that  in  the  last  generation  Northern  Irish 
Catholics  have  tended  to  move  down  the 
social  scale  relative  to  Protestants.  More- 
over, even  the  British-created  FEA  has  to 
admit  that  without  "strong  and  constructive 
government  intervention"  the  occupational 
disparities  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants "will  persist  and  probably  widen." 

Thus  even  the  British  have  been  forced  to 
openly  admit  the  charge  that  they  have 
done  nothing  to  eradicate  discrimination 
against  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
that  matters  are  getting  worse. 

British  diplomats  in  the  U.S.  have  recent- 
ly argued  that  discrimination  was  perpetrat- 
ed in  the  past  by  Loyalists  but  under  British 
Direct  Rule  proper  steps  have  been  taken. 
After  the  1980  revelation  of  the  British  FEA 
that  matters  have  been  steadily  worsening 
under  British  Rule  in  the  last  few  years  I 
wonder  what  the  story  British  diplomats 
will  not  tell  Americans?* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  PROS- 
PECTS IN  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY: 
WILL  WE  LEARN  OUR  LESSON 
IN  TIME? 


HON.  R«ARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TxmnssKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 
•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  now,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  the  rapid  encroachment  by 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  on  the 
U.S.  industrial  market.  Annual  sales  of 
Japanese  autos  in  the  United  States 
has  risen  from  800,000  in  1975  to  ap- 
proximately 1,900,000— a  growth  of 
238  percent.  Japan  now  claims  23  per- 
cent of  the  entire  U.S.  auto  market.  It 
has  also  been  determined  that  even 
though  America  pioneered  the  semi- 
conductor field  in  the  1960's,  Japan 
now  has  30  percent  of  the  world 
market.  Japanese  shipments  to  the 
United  States  alone  of  semiconductors 
increased  fivefold  between  1976  and 
1979:  From  $50  million  to  approxi- 
mately $260  million.  According  to  a 
recent  report  by  Quantum  Science 
Corp.,  a  New  York  'consultant,  it  is 
predicted  that  the  Japanese  will  com- 
mand 85  percent  of  the  world  market 
in  semiconductors  by  1985.  Further- 
more, the  Japanese  have  now  gained  a 
strong  toehold  in  the  power  conver- 
sion equipment  market  as  well.  Hita- 
chi, Ltd.,  seUs  most  of  the  motor 
drives  for  20-  to  150-horsepower 
motors  in  industrial  use.  It  is  predicted 
that  additional  targets  for  further 
Japanese  penetration  will  be  televi- 
sion, textiles,  steel,  calculators,  ship- 
building, and.  logically,  the  computer 
processing  market. 

Discussions  with  U.S.  industrial  lead- 
ers regarding  the  international  market 
situation  reveal  the  severe  limitations 
under  which  U.S.  firms  operate  in 
competing  against  foreign  manufac- 
turers. Studies  have  been  and  are 
being  undertaken  on  the  reasons  for 
the  Japanese  success;  articles  have 
been  written  and  seminars  have  been 
conducted  to  examine  the  Japanese 
techniques  that  contribute  to  their 
prominent  position  in  the  world's  in- 
dustrial market.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  some  of 
the  results  of  these  studies,  surveys, 
and  observations,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  mention  a  few  of 
them.  I  would  also  like  to  highlight  an 
area  of  great  concern  in  the  DOE 
budget,  that  of  electric  energy  systems 
where  the  administration  has  suggest- 
ed termination  of  valuable  programs 
in  areas  where  the  United  States  is  in 
danger  of  losing  vast  international 
markets.  Our  subcommittee  will  have 
a  hearing  on  these  potential  cuts  next 
month. 

EMPHASIS  oil  R.  &  D. 

Japanese  corporations  spend  an  av- 
erage of  6  percent  of  total  sales  on  re- 
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search  and  development  compared  to 
about  1  percent  in  the  Unites  States. 
According  to  Japanese  Economic  Jour- 
nal. Hitachi.  Ltd.  spent  $466  million  on 
R.  <&  D.  in  1979—5.8  percent  of  their 
sales.  In  contrast.  U.S.  manufacturers 
concentrate  their  resources  on  short- 
term,  near-market  applications,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  current  adminis- 
tration view  regarding  technology 
demonstration  is  resulting  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  project  money  for  in- 
dustry and  absence  of  Federal  incen- 
tives for  industry  to  conduct  R.  &  D. 
and  demonstration  of  advanced  energy 
technology  power  conditioning  efforts. 
Thus,  none  of  the  major  U.S.  manu- 
facturers are  currently  building  any 
advanced  power  conditioning  or  power 
conversion  devices,  and  Federal  funds 
are  drying  up. 

In  general,  none  of  the  companies 
involved  in  this  R.  &  D.  feel  that  the 
provisions  of  the  tax  bill  with  25  per- 
cent tax  credits  for  research  will  be 
sufficient  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  a  pre- 
cipitous withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  high  leverage  inter- 
mediate to  long-term  programs  where 
it  has  been  a  source  of  vital  seed 
money. 

OTHKR  COiriRIBtrriNG  PACTORS— THE  CmQUK 
JAPAIfESX  PARTNXRSRIP 

A  July  1981  Electronic  Business  arti- 
cle asserts  that,  "Dedication  to  quality 
assurance  and  a  strong  commitment  to 
research  and  development  are  giving 
the  Japanese  the  edge."  However,  R. 
St  D.  emphasis  is  only  one  of  many 
areas  where  the  U.S.  Government  and 
business  need  to  take  long,  hard  IooIls 
on  redirecting  our  efforts  in  order  to 
regain  lost  footing  in  the  world's  tech- 
nological market.  The  referenced  arti- 
cle in  Electronic  Business  focuses  on 
this  worldwide  competition  and  the 
many  factors  involved,  such  as  the 
unique  Japanese  business-Government 
relationship;  U.S.  antitrust  laws  that 
inhibit  cooperative  efforts  at  solving 
environmental  and  health  problems  in 
industry;  the  spirit  of  compromise  and 
cooperation  prevalent  in  Japanese 
business  in  contrast  to  the  U.S.  style 
of  confrontation  and  concentration  on 
short-term  profits  rather  than  long- 
term  advancement  of  technology. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  observa- 
tions with  my  colleagues  by  including 
the  article  entitled  "The  Japanese  in- 
vasion: chips  now,  computers  next?"  in 
the  hope  that  we,  as  legislators,  will 
see  the  urgency  to  move  ahead  with 
actions  to  aid  our  industries  so  that 
they  can  compete  on  more  comparable 
footing  in  the  international  market 
place. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Electronic  Business,  July  19811 

Trk  Japahbse  IifVASioir:  CHn>s  Now, 
CoHPCTERs  Next? 

Orim  predictions  of  Japanese  domination 
of  the  world  market  for  semiconductors  by 
1985  emerged  at  a  seminar  on  the  subject 
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conducted  Apr.  7  in  New  York  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Professional  Education. 

The  sponsor  distributed  a  report  by  Quan- 
tum Science  Corp.,  a  New  York  consultant, 
that  predicted  Japanese  companies  would 
command  85  percent  of  a  (24.5  billion  world 
market  in  semiconductors  by  1985.  Similar 
control  is  expected  in  e4-kilobit  memory 
chips,  according  to  an  unidentified  "leading 
producer"  cited  by  the  Institute. 

The  next  logical  step  in  the  scenario  calls 
for  the  Japanese  to  move  into  computer 
processing  systems,  declared  Mirek  Steven- 
son, chairman  of  Quantum  Science.  Their 
progress  in  capturing  a  significant  share  of 
the  United  States  semiconductor  market  in- 
dicates that  they  are  likely  to  repeat  their 
successes  with  computers,  he  added.  At 
stake  is  the  domestic  market  for  systems, 
processors  and  peripherals  valued  this  year 
at  $40  million  by  New  York  brokerage  firm 
Drexel.  Bumham.  and  Lambert  Inc. 

At  the  day-long  meeting,  which  examined 
the  "grave  and  imminent  marketing  and 
production  dangers"  posed  by  the  computer 
branch  of  Japan  Inc.,  U.S.  Industry  repre- 
sentatives complained  about  Japanese  busi- 
ness practices  and  proposed  varying  re- 
sponses to  the  slow  encroachment  of  over- 
seas equipment  and  devices  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Two  himdred  computer  execu- 
tives in  attendance  heard  Stevenson,  the 
lead-off  speaker,  name  mainframes,  soft- 
ware and  low-cost  personal  computers  as 
likely  additional  targets  for  further  Japa- 
nese penetration.  Stevenson  explained  that 
Japanese  firms  are  responding  faster,  and 
with  state-of-the-art  technology,  to  emerg- 
ing market  segments  such  as  departmental 
processing,  intelligent  copiers,  teleconfer- 
encing and  local-area  networks.  Dedication 
to  quality  assurance  and  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development  are 
giving  the  Japanese  the  edge.  Stevenson  re- 
ported that  a  recent  Quantum  Science 
survey  found  that  "users  perceive  Japanese 
products  as  more  reliable." 

SXMICOIfDUCTOR  SKIRMISRES 

The  Japanese  captured  the  lion's  share  of 
the  semiconductor  market  in  1979,  said 
Olen  Madland,  chairman  of  Integrated  Cir- 
cuit Engineering  Corp.,  because  American 
suppliers  vastly  underestimated  demand  for 
random-access  memories,  then  turned  to 
Japanese  houses  with  orders  to  supplement 
U.S.  production.  "The  Japanese  companies 
performed  well  with  fast  deliveries  and  ex- 
cellent quality.  As  a  result,  they  gained  a 
permanent  position  in  the  market,"  he  said. 

However,  Madland  took  issue  with  the 
widely  held  notion  of  superiority  of  Japa- 
nese products.  He  recounted  an  incident  in- 
volving Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  which  ordered 
selected  integrated  circuits  from  an  uniden- 
tified Japanese  supplier.  Although  first  re- 
ports indicated  that  the  chips  received  from 
overseas  contained  far  fewer  defects  than 
did  American  units,  Madland  said  that  Hew- 
lett-Packard had  actually  received  ship- 
ments that  had  been  screened  to  eliminate 
less-than-perfect  devices  which  were  mar- 
keted separately  in  the  Japanese  domestic 
market. 

U.S.  Representative  James  M.  Shaimon, 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  assured  the  au- 
dience that  the  computer  industry  could 
expect  trade  and  tax  assistance  from  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  The  key  to 
meeting  the  Japanese  threat,  however,  is 
changes  in  personal  business  relationships. 
"The  U.S.  style  is  confrontation,  not  coop- 
eration," Sttannon  rem&rked  in  a  luncheon 
address.  "There's  every  indication  tliat  the 
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cooperative    style    of    Japanese    corporate 
planning  is  more  efficient." 

Labeling  semiconductors  the  "crude  oil  of 
the  '80b."  Shannon  called  for  formation  of  a 
national  industrial  policy  that  would  en- 
courage use  of  microprocessor-based  sjrs- 
tems— computer-aided  design/manufactur- 
ing, robotics,  process  engineering  and  auto- 
mated production  line  equipment— by  VS. 
Industry.  He  also  favors  increased  tax  cred- 
its for  research  and  development  Invest- 
ment. Shannon  confirmed  that  the  trade 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  considering  revamping 
the  UJS.'s  trade  tariffs  with  Japan. 

SPEAKING  POR  JAPAH 

Presenting  the  Japanese  perspective  was 
Hiroyikl  Ochi,  president  of  YDK  Consult- 
ants International  specializing  in  Japanese/ 
American  Joint  ventures.  Ochi  took  the 
American  audience  to  task  for  its  lack  of 
knowledge  about  Japanese  business  prac- 
tices, language  and  the  Intense  competitive 
climate  that  pervades  the  Japanese  corpo- 
rate environment.  He  noted  that  10%  or  so 
of  the  audience  was  Japanese.  "If  the  same 
program  were  held  in  Japan,  there  would  be 
no  Americans  present." 

Cartels,  beneficial  tax  laws  and  close 
union-management  relations  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Japanese  cultural  trait  of 
"nemawashi,"  or  consultation,  Ochi  said. 
Americans  are  habitually  impatient  with 
the  slower  pace  of  Japanese  decision-making 
that  emphasizes  concensus  at  aJl  business 
levels  and  strong  loyalty  to  employers.  An- 
other marked  difference  between  the  two 
nations'  industries,  he  noted,  is  that  the 
Japanese  are  long-range  planners,  with 
none  of  the  quarterly  profit  pressure  placed 
on  American  executives. 

Ochi  acknowledged  tliat  extensive  govern- 
ment subsidy  of  private  companies  is  a 
common  practice  in  Japan.  But  the  U.S. 
government,  he  claimed,  is  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing  In  funding  its  extensive  de- 
fense electronics  program. 

The  political  and  economic  relationships 
between  industry  and  government  in  the 
two  countries  are  completely  dissimilar, 
countered  the  seminar's  final  speaker, 
Edward  Lesnick,  assistant  to  the  president 
at  Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
Tokyo  finances  half  of  Ji^ian's  domestic  re- 
search and  development  programs,  he 
claimed,  forms  cartels  to  exploit  overseas 
markets,  and  willingly  pays  premium  prices 
to  domestic  companies  for  its  own  computer 
systems.  "You  can't  tell  where  Fujitsu 
begins  and  the  Japanese  government  leaves 
off,"  Lesnick  said. 

He  urged  the  U.S.  government  to  let  the 
computer  industry  compete  with  Japanese 
firms  on  an  equitable  basis,  restricting  Japa- 
nese activities  in  the  U.S.  with  the  same 
tariff  structure  and  trade  regulations  Tokyo 
uses  to  ensure  control  of  the  Japanese  do- 
mestic market  by  native  companies.  "If  for- 
eign governments  want  access  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets, they  must  guarantee  equal  access.  The 
U.S.  government  must  stop  negotiating 
trade  rights  on  the  basis  of  national  security 
and  defense  considerations." 

OHE  SET  OP  PROPOSALS 

Lesnick  proposed  the  following  steps  to 
combat  Japanese  entry  into  the  UJ3.  com- 
puter industry: 

Restriction  of  technology  transfer  to  Jap- 
anese companies.  Lesnick  reported  that 
Wang  refuses  to  allow  visits  by  Japanese 
trade  delegations. 

Refusal  of  Japanese  overtures  to  U.S. 
firms  to  form  Joint  ventures. 
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Swift  congressional  approval  of  tax  credit 
Increases  for  capital  investment  in  research 
and  development  projects. 

Court  review  of  foreign  cartel  activity  in 
the  U.S.  and  a  revamping  of  American  anti- 
trust laws  to  permit  closer  cooperation 
among  domestic  computer  firms. 

More  support  from  UJ5.  government  for 
businesses  trying  to  market  American-made 
goods  overseas. 

Of  particular  importance  right  now,  Les- 
nick said,  was  government  support  of  the 
semiconductor  industry.  "If  Japan  captures 
the  semiconductor  market,  it  captures  the 
computer  market.  It's  essential  for  govern- 
ment to  realize  that  we  maintain  a  strong 
national  defense  only  If  we  maintjin  a 
strong  semiconductor  industry,"  he  said. 

In  the  question  and  answer  session  that 
followed  the  presentations,  Ochi  responded 
that  Wang's  closed-door  policy  could  have 
negative  consequences  for  American  execu- 
tives beginning  to  reverse  the  traditional 
traffic  flow  and  visiting  Japanese  companies 
to  study  management,  mantifacturtng  and 
quality-control  techniques.  "Japan  will  close 
its  doors  if  American  companies  follow 
suit,"  he  said. 

But,  replied  Lesnick,  Japanese  companies 
already  have  a  restrictive  policy  for  visits  by 
American  trade  missions.  He  cited  a  recent 
Newsweek  article  that  described  how  a  U.S. 
delegation  was  refused  entry  into  Japanese 
companies.  "Leam  Japanese  ways."  Ochi  re- 
sponded. He  explained  that  because  of  the 
intense  level  of  compctiticn  among  Japa- 
nese companies,  a  request  for  a  visit  will  be 
refused  If  it  is  learned  that  the  mission  al- 
ready has  visited  or  plans  to  visit  a  competi- 
tor's faculty. 

Complete  tapes  and  transcripts  of  the  ses- 
sion can  be  obtained  from  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Professional  Education,  100 
Kings  Road.  Madison,  N  J.  07940. 

JAPANESE  COMPUTEii  COMPANIES  RANKED  BY  R  &  D. 
EXPENDITURES,  1979 
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THE  TOP  OFFICIALS  NEED  A 
RAISE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGIinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MPRESElfTATtArES 

Wednesday.  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  New  York  Times  has  addressed 
the  inequity  and  inefficiency  of  the 
pay  cap  for  senior  executives.  I  submit 
this  timely  editorial  to  tie  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  18, 19811 

The  Top  Ofticials  Need  a  Raise 
In  the  parlance  of  the  moment.  Congress 
ought  to  get  off  the  backs  of  senior  Govern- 
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ment  officials.  It  needs  once  and  for  &11  to 
eliminate  the  link  between  their  salaries 
and  its  own. 

Increases  in  the  top-level  executive  grades 
are  urgent.  Since  1977  the  pay  of  the  high- 
est Federal  officials  has  been  raised  5.5  per- 
cent: other  white-collar  Federal  employees 
meanwhile  had  raises  that  total  33.5  per- 
cent That  means  more  than  48,000  employ- 
ees' pay  has  been  leveled  flat,  eliminating 
distinctions  between  managers  and  those 
they  manage. 

That  is  no  way  to  run  a  Ooverrunent  or 
hold  superior  talent.  With  executive  pay 
now  capped  at  $50,112  a  year,  senior  manag- 
ers are  fleeing  Federal  service.  Programs  in 
health,  education  and  space  exploration 
seem  typically  hard  hit.  Whereas  15.5  per- 
cent of  eligible  executives  retired  in  1978. 
the  current  rate  is  above  90  percent.  Replac- 
ing them  is  no  easier  than  holding  them. 

The  problem  is  rooted  in  politics.  To  cam- 
ouflage its  own  pay  raises.  Congress  over 
the  years  contrived  to  link  its  salary  scales 
to  those  of  the  top  people  in  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches.  But  it  also  prohibit- 
ed almost  all  of  these  officials  from  earning 
more  than  a  member  of  Congress. 

Now  the  cost  of  that  folly  is  coming  home. 
The  legislators  are  embarrassed  to  raise 
their  own  pay  while  they  cut  most  Federal 
budgets.  And  so  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
Government  is  deprived  and  driven  away. 

The  House  debate  of  the  issue  is  not 
promising:  it  turns  on  a  bill  that  would 
merely  extend  the  cap  for  another  year. 
The  case  for  a  fundamental  change  has 
never  been  stronger.  But  if  that  is  rejected. 
Congress  should  at  least  provide  some  relief, 
by  approving  a  proposal  in  the  Senate  to 
give  senior  executives  an  immediate  4.8  per- 
cent increase. 

A  decent  raise  would  surely  pay  for  itself 
in  efficiency  and  morale.  Federal  executives 
deserve  it.  and  so  does  the  nation.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  aftermath  of  Veterans'  Day,  1981, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  was  published  in  the  November 
12.  1981,  Lincoln  Star  relating  to  the 
specific  and  unique  problems  faced  by 
the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  address  those  problems.  This 
program  will  couple  the  talents  of 
those  veterans  who  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  meaningful  and 
rewarding  employment  and  the  apti- 
tudes and  abilities  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate veterans  and  will  result  in  the  en- 
hancement of  productivity  in  this 
Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  the  needs  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  are  indeed  imlque,  and  I 
applaud  this  effort  to  address  those 
needs  in  an  innovative  and  inexpensive 
manner.  The  article  follows: 
Aid  to  Viztnam  Vets 

Appropriately  so.   President   Reagan  on 
Tuesday,  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  officially 
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inaugurated  a  new  program  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans  and  to  improve  their  public  image. 
The  program  is  called  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Leadership  Program  and  has  a  modest  fed- 
eral appropriation. 

The  idea  is  for  successful  Vietnam  veter- 
ans to  volunteer  themselves  in  assisting 
those  Vietnam  veterans  who  need  it  in  find- 
ing employment  suitable  to  their  qualifica- 
tions and  to  give  the  nation  a  greater  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  in  that  war.  We  find  the  program 
worth  mentioning  because  we  have  never 
really  understood  the  plight  of  these  veter- 
ans. 

We  know  why  they  have  been  a  more  or 
less  forgotten  group,  because  they  fought  In 
an  unpopular  war.  But  the  war  was  not  of 
their  making  and  they  did  not  ask  to  fight 
it.  The  war's  unpopularity  is  a  political  situ- 
ation and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
loyalty  and  iiersonal  sacrifice  of  those  ac- 
tively engaged  in  it. 

The  Vietnam  veterans  are  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits,  all  the  considerations  and  all 
the  thanks  that  have  characteristically  gone 
to  all  the  veterans  of  all  the  wars  fought  by 
this  nation.  To  honor  them  and  to  give 
them  a  special  measure  of  assistance  in  re- 
building their  lives  is  to  say  nothing  politi- 
cal at  all  about  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  ridiculous,  thoughtless  and  wrong  to 
shun  the  Vietnam  veterans  because  of  the 
unpopular  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which 
they  were  involved.  Honoring  veterans  is 
not  an  endorsement  of  any  war  or  of  the 
idea  of  war  itself.  It  simply  is  a  national 
statement  of  thanks  to  those  young  people 
who  served  the  nation  in  a  time  of  great  and 
threatening  need,  whether  the  rest  of  us 
want  to  argue  that  need  or  not.  In  this  week 
of  Veterans  Day,  it  is  appropriate  to  single 
out  the  Vietnam  veterans  for  an  extra  dose 
of  recognition.* 
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THE  B-1  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OFCALIPORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.   DORNAN   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  in  further  extension  of  my 
previous  comments  in  justification  of 
the  B-1,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  insert  into  the  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  of  January  1980  to 
President  Carter  in  support  of  the  B-1 
program.  This  letter,  which  I  initiated, 
was  signed  by  170  House  Members.  Of 
that  170,  147  of  our  colleagues  are  still 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  also 
have  enclosed  the  list  of  the  Members 
because  of  the  continuing  importance 
of  this  issue  to  our  national  defense. 
House  or  RspitESEitTATivEs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23, 1980. 
President  Jimmy  Carter, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidewt:  On  June  30,  1977,  in 
the  aftermath  of  your  decision  to  cancel  the 
B-1  bomber,  you  told  the  American  people: 
"If  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  deteriorate 
drastically,  which  I  don't  anticipate,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  for  me  to  change  my 
mind." 

Mr.  President,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  time  has  indeed  come  for  you  to 


change  your  mind  on  the  B-I  bomber.  No 
member  of  the  Congress  can  possibly  fault 
you  for  your  diligent  search  for  peace,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  have  disagreed 
with  any  of  your  individual  policy  decisions. 
However,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan merely  confirms  a  pattern  of  Soviet  in- 
spired tension  and  international  aggression. 
This  pattern  was  discerned  by  leading  fig- 
ures of  your  own  Administration  within  a 
year  of  your  June  30, 1977,  statement  on  the 
B-I.  Dr.  Zblgniew  Brzezinski  pointed  to  a 
grand  design  of  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
extend  their  influence  throughout  the 
globe,  an  assessment  you  confirmed  in  your 
June  7,  1978,  speech  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Vice 
President  Mondale  told  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly two  years  ago  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  engaged  in  a  massive  military 
build-up.  Soviet  declarations  concerning  the 
imiwrtance  of  detente  have  been  continual- 
ly compromised  by  the  arrogant  suppori  for 
so-called  "national  wars  of  liberation"  di- 
rectly aided  and  assisted  by  Cuban  proxy 
troops  and  advisors  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Military  experts  testify  to  the  inherent 
value  of  the  manned  bomber  in  general  and 
the  B-1  in  particular,  which,  as  of  this  date, 
has  not  been  surpassed  as  a  penetrating 
bomber  aircraft  under  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed computer  analyses.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  this  monument  to  American  technolog- 
ical ingenuity,  if  brought  on  line  through  an 
accelerated  production  schedule,  could  pre- 
serve the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  in  response  to 
the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  you 
have  seen  fit  to  take  advantage  of  the  range 
of  the  Guam-based  B-52's  for  flights  over 
the  Indian  Ocean.  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
agree  that  flights  of  new  B-l's  would  have 
strengthened  American  resolve  and  added 
even  greater  flexibility  to  our  airpower  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  the  condi- 
tions you  yourself  had  set  for  the  reconsid- 
eration of  the  B-1  bomber,  it  is  our  hope 
that  you  will  recommend  the  restoration  of 
the  B-I  program  as  a  direct,  forceful  re- 
sponse to  the  awesome  growth  of  Soviet 
Eoilitary  power  and  blatant  aggression  of 
the  Kremlin. 
Sincerely, 
Bill  Archer,  Skip  Bafalis,  Douglas  Be- 
reuter,    Carroll    Campbell,    Richard 
Cheney,  Bill  dinger.  Barber  Conable. 
Dan  Crane,  BUI  Dannemeyer,  Ed  Der- 
winski,  Charles  Dougherty,  John  Er- 
lenbom,  Hamilton  Fish,  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Jr.,  Wayne  Grisham. 
J.   P.   Hammerschmidt,    Elwood   Hillis, 
Larry   Hopkins,    Ken    Kramer,   Gary 
Lee,  Bob  Livingston,   Manual  Lujan, 
Robert  McEwen,  Ron  Marlenee,  Larry 
McDonald,  Carlos  Moorhead,  George 
O'Brien,  Bill  Nichols,  Matthew  Rin- 
aldo,  Toby  Roth. 
Eldon    Rudd,    Virginia    Smith,    Floyd 
Spence,  BiU  Thomas  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
Bob  Whittaker,  Chalmers  Wylie,  Jim 
Jones,   Jerry   Huclcaby,   Billy   Evans, 
Sam    B.    Hall,    Jr.,    Beverly    Byron, 
Henry  Gonzalez,  Bill  Alexander,  Jerry 
Patterson,  Robert  Mollohan. 
Charles    Wilson,    John    Murtha,    Doug 
Barnard,  Jr.,  Robert  Michel,  Clarence 
Miller,  John  Ashbrook,  G.  V.  Mont- 
gomery, Ed  Bethime,  Claire  Burgener, 
Bill  Carney,  Don  Clausen,  E.  Thomas 
Coleman,  Tom  Corcoran,  Phil  Crane. 
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Robert  W.  Davis,  Sam  Devine,  John 
Duncan,  Tom  E^ran8,  Ben  Oilman,  Bill 
Ooodling,  Tennyson  Ouyer.  George 
Hansen,  Henry  Hyde,  Jack  Kemp,  Bo 
Lagomarsino,  Norman  Lent,  Tom 
Loeffler,  Dan  Lungren,  Edward  Mad- 
igan. 

James  Martin,  Henson  Moore,  John 
Myers,  James  QuiUen,  Don  Ritter, 
John  Rousselot,  Harold  Sawyer,  James 
Sensenbrenner,  Gene  Snyder,  Arlan 
Stangeland,  Tom  Tauke,  Robert 
Walker.  WilUam  Whitehurst.  Larry 
Winn,  C.  W.  BUI  Young. 

Charles  Stenholm,  Kent  "Hance.  Don 
Puqua,  Glenn  Anderson,  John  Breaux, 
Bob  Stump,  Douglas  Appelgate, 
Samuel  Stratton,  L.  H.  Fountain, 
David  Bowen,  Bud  Shuster,  Antonio 
Won  Pat,  Eugene  Atkinson.  Wes  Wat- 
kins,  Bob  Badham. 

Robin  Beard,  Clarence  Brown.  CaldweU 
Butler.  Jim  Collins.  Jim  Courter. 
Robert  Daniel.  Joel  Deckard.  Robert 
Doman.  Mickey  Edwards.  Paul  fin- 
dley.  Newt  Gingrich,  Willis  Gradison, 
Tom  Hagedom,  Marjorie  Holt,  Jim 
Jeffries. 

Tom  Kindness,  Delbert  Latta,  Jerry 
Lewis,  Trent  Lott,  Bob  McClory,  Dan 
Marriott,  Donald  MitcheU,  Dan 
Daniel,  Thomas  Luken,  Chip  Pash- 
ayan,  John  Rhodes,  J.  Kenneth  Rob- 
inson, Richard  Schulze,  Norman 
Shumway,  Gerald  Solomon. 

Gene  Taylor,  Paul  Trible,  WUliam  Wam- 
pler,  Lyle  WiUiams,  Don  Young, 
Charles  Bennett,  Mario  Biaggi,  E.  de 
la  Garza,  Bill  ChappeU,  Ronald  Mottl, 
David  Bowen,  CarroU  Hubbard,  Jr.* 


WORLD  POOD  DAY 
OBSERVANCES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  spon- 
sors of  the  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 16,  1981,  as  World  Pood  Day,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon),  and  I 
were  heartened  at  congressional  pas- 
sage of  that  measure  and  the  Presi- 
dent's subsequent  proclamation  com- 
memorating World  Pood  Day. 

Through  the  able  and  dedicated 
leadership  of  Ms.  Patricia  Young,  the 
National  Committee  for  World  Pood 
Day,  an  organization  of  over  178  vol- 
unteer groups,  helped  laimch  thou- 
sands of  observances  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  special  procla- 
mations from  the  Governors  of  all  50 
States  and  the  island  of  Guam. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  current  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  I  had  the 
privilege  to  address  the  General  As- 
sembly plenary  observance  of  World 
Pood  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  all  be 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  first 
World  Pood  Day  in  increasing  public 
awareness  about  the  gravity  of  the 
world  hunger  problem.  In  order  to 
share  this  public  interest  with  my  col- 
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leagues,  I  request  that  the  national 
committee's  report  "The  First  World 
Pood  Day— An  Evaluation,"  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  First  World  Food  Day— Am 
Evaluatioh 

Thousands  of  observances  across  the 
United  SUtes  on  the  first  World  Food  Day 
proved  that  an  enormous  groundsweU  of 
compassion  and  concern  exists  for  the 
world's  hungry.  Support  for  this  untried 
idea  came  from  aU  regions  of  the  country 
and  from  all  sectors  of  the  community.  We 
beUeve,  further,  that  this  first  year  was  part 
of  a  learning  process  and  that  next  year's 
observance,  on  October  16,  1982,  can  and 
should  be  much  larger.  Briefly  summarized, 
here  is  what  was  accomplished  in  the  first 
year 

At  the  national  level,  World  Food  Day 
won  the  support  of  the  Congress,  which 
passed  a  joint  resolution  of  support,  of  the 
President,  who  issued  a  special  World  Food 
Day  proclamation  on  October  14,  and  of  key 
government  departments  and  agencies  such 
as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
Important  "flagship"  observances  were  held 
at  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riciUture  headquarters  in  Washington. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Day  was  supported 
by  special  proclamations  from  the  governors 
of  all  50  states  and  the  island  of  Guam. 
More  than  250  colleges  and  universities, 
public  and  private,  held  special  seminars 
and  other  activities.  In  many  states,  media 
attention  was  given  to  meetings  of  gover- 
nors and  World  Food  I>ay  organizers.  In 
many  observances,  state  and  federal  legisla- 
tors participated  as  guest  speakers. 

At  the  local  community  level,  thousands 
of  smaU  and  large  observances  were  orga- 
nized, with  the  main  thrust  coming  from 
the  churches  and  from  local  hunger  activist 
groups,  but  also  with  a  very  large  number  of 
schools  participating  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
separate  class  activities  organized  by  indi- 
vidual teachers.  Hospitals.  Ubraries.  clubs, 
civic  organizations  and  youth  groups  of  aU 
kinds  were  also  active. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  was  the  sup- 
port of  private  voluntary  organizations,  es- 
pecially those  which  endorsed  the  Day 
through  their  membership  on  the  National 
Committee.  The  Committee,  with  178 
member  organizations  in  this  first  year,  was 
the  main  instrument  for  achieving  national 
recognition  and  for  informing  (leople  at  the 
community  level  of  our  plans  and  purpose. 

Through  these  efforts,  we  have  achieved 
some  important  goals. 

First,  we  have  established  World  Food 
Day  officJaUy.  through  the  recognition  of 
the  Congress  and  White  House,  state  legis- 
latures and  governors'  offices,  and  city, 
county  and  state  authorities. 

Second,  we  have  established  World  Food 
Day  among  many  voluntary  organizations, 
proving  its  usefulness  in  heightening  pubUc 
awareness  to  issues  which  are  of  common 
concern,  in  creating  a  new  community  of 
shared  interest  between  farm,  food,  nutri- 
tion, labor,  industry,  religious,  academic, 
anti-hunger  activist,  world  development  and 
relief  interests,  and  in  demonstrating  there 
is  a  broad  constituency  for  food  issues. 

Third,  we  have  brought  together  thou- 
sands of  people  in  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  country,  showing  them  that  others 
share  their  concerns  and  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  work  together. 

Fourth,  we  have  established  the  link  be- 
tween national   and   international   hunger 
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concerns,  building  new  bridges  between 
those  working  on  each  side  of  these  prob- 
lems and  between  Americans  and  people  in 
other  countries  who  share  our  goals.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  World  YooA 
Day  is  a  global  observance,  and  activities  of 
all  kinds  were  organized  in  145  countries 
around  the  world. 

An  evaluation  of  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence reveals  the  f  oUowinr- 

Each  time  that  a  co-sponsoring  organiza- 
tion included  a  World  Food  Day  appeal  in 
Its  pubUcations  or  mailings— even  a  small 
announcement  of  the  Day  and  date— this  re- 
sulted in  a  flood  of  inquires  to  the  National 
Committee.  Local  chapters  and  individuals 
responded  positively  when  approached 
through  a  trusted  organization.  We  think 
this  is  further  proof  of  the  value  of  getting 
voluntary  orgnizations  involved  at  local  and 
state  as  well  as  national  levels. 

The  most  successful  community  observ- 
ances were  those  which  involved  the  widest 
networking,  bringing  together  different  sec- 
tors of  the  community  in  the  planning.  The 
many  activities  in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  for  ex- 
ample, reflected  the  creation  of  a  citywide 
committee  of  52  member  organizations.  But 
networking  doesn't  require  a  big  city.  An 
equally  impressive  effort  was  made  in 
Amsted.  W.  Va.,  a  town  of  1,800  with  partici- 
pation by  the  women's  club,  churches,  local 
businesses,  the  town  Ubrary  and  the  mayor's 
office. 

Many  community  groups,  based  on  their 
experience  this  year,  are  looking  for  ways  to 
keep  new  aUies  and  coalitions  together,  both 
to  plan  for  World  Food  Day  in  1982  and  for 
consideration  of  year  around  farm,  food,  nu- 
trition and  anti-hunger  planning  and  pro- 
grams. The  National  Committee  will  try  to 
support  these  efforts  throughout  the 
coming  year.  The  struggle  to  eliminate 
hunger— and  the  relevance  of  World  Food 
Day— wiU  require  this  kind  of  year  around 
and  long  range  planning  and  activities.  (See 
enclosed  paper  on  planning  aids.) 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  teachers  (kinder- 
garten through  high  school)  asked  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  classroom  materials. 
We  were  stunned  to  find  how  Uttle  suiUble 
material  on  world  hunger  is  available  espe- 
cially for  younger  childem.  Several  of  our 
sponsoring  organizations  as  weU  "s  other 
educational  groups  have  promised  to  help 
prepare  special  study  kits  for  young  people 
and  their  teachers  for  the  next  year. 

The  above  evaluation  may  make  it  appear 
that  the  National  Conunittee  achieved  these 
goals  by  itself,  which  of  course  is  not  the 
case.  World  Food  Day  was  established  by 
consensus  among  the  147  member  govern- 
ments of  the  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. The  official  promoter  of  the  ob- 
servance in  the  United  SUtes  was  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  National 
Committee  staff  worked  closely  with  FAO 
and  USDA  in  what  has  actually  been  an  un- 
usual joint  effort  by  a  multinational  UN 
agency,  a  U.S.  government  department  and 
all  the  private  voluntary  organizations  on 
our  Committee.  And,  of  course,  those  de- 
serving the  most  credit  are  aU  the  communi- 
ty organizers  around  the  country.  World 
F(x>d  Day  was  planned  as  a  grass-roots, 
effort,  counting  on  the  initiative,  energy 
and  imagination  of  conununity  leaders. 
Your  response  to  this  call  was  the  heart  of 
our  success. 

Sometimes    we    are    asked.    "How   many 
people  did  you  feed?"  We  answer  that  there  - 
is.  first,  importance  in  a  symbolic  act,  par- 
ticularly one  shared  around  the  worlct  and 
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aecond.  th&t  action  cmn  only  from  an  in- 
fonned  and  caring  people. 

World  Pood  Day  will  be  held  each  year  on 

CXtober  16.  We  hope  that  we  will  all  be 

working  together  again  on  that  day  in  1982. 

WoKLD  Food  Day  PuunrofG  Aids 

usousci  onacTOKT 

As  a  special  project  for  the  first  World 
Ftood  Day.  the  National  Committee  has  pub- 
lished a  Resource  Directory  of  organizations 
working  on  food  and  hunger  Issues  In  this 
country  and  around  the  world.  It  includes 
all  the  private  voluntary  groups,  178  in  aU, 
which  have  co-sponsored  the  National  Com- 
mittee, explabiing  the  purpose  of  each  and 
the  materials  each  has  for  further  study. 
The  Directory  also  lists  the  main  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent  and  United  Nations  agencies  deal- 
ing with  food  problems.  We  believe  this  pub- 
lication can  be  a  valuable  tool  for  expanding 
local  and  state  networks  and  for  discovering 
new  resources  on  farm,  food,  nutrition  and 
hunger  problems  in  preparation  for  the 
next  World  Pood  Day  on  October  16,  1982. 
The  price  of  the  Directory  }b  $5  Including 
postage.  Copies  can  be  obtained  through  the 
National  Committee  for  World  Pood  Day. 
This  money  will  be  used  either  for  reprint- 
ing the  current  edition  or  preparing  a  new 
one  for  use  in  1983. 

FOOD  AlfS  RUN GER  ASSESSMXHTS 

One  Of  the  main  values  of  World  Pood 
Day  each  year  will  be  as  a  time  for  evalua- 
tion and  assessment— to  review  what  has 
been  done  in  the  previous  year  and  examine 
problems  for  the  year  to  come,  both  nation- 
ally and  internationally,  in  the  struggle  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition.  To 
begin  this  annual  review,  the  National  Com- 
mittee is  able  to  offer  two  assessments  for 
World  Pood  Day  1981,  one  related  to  the 
VS.  and  the  other  on  the  global  situation. 
We  hope  that  these  will  be  updated  each 
year  and  that  the  first  assessments  will 
serve  as  benchmarks  for  measuring  future 
developments.  The  U.S.  national  assess- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Community  Nutri- 
tion Institute,  is  ready  now  and  is  available 
through  the  National  Committee.  The 
global  assessment  Ls  expected  to  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  December.  One  purpose 
of  these  papers  Is  to  help  community  orga- 
nizers consider  whether  to  prepare  a  local 
assessment  on  food  and  nutrition  issues. 
There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  national  and 
global  assessments. 

workihg  papkr  or  lom  g-ramoe  piAinnRG 
Blany  World  Food  Day  organizers  are 
eager  to  find  ways  to  turn  enthusiasm  for 
this  single  day  observance  into  year-around 
activities  and  long-range  planning.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  has  prepared  a  short 
"working  paper"  on  long-range  farm-food- 
nutrition  planning  and  global  himger  educa- 
tion to  provide  some  ideas  on  how  such  ini- 
tiatives can  be  launched  and  suggesting  a 
number  of  background  studies  that  are 
available.  This  short  paper  is  available  on 
request  from  the  National  Committee  with- 
out charge.* 
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that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bowersox  as  director  of  public 
health  for  Monterey  County,  Calif. 

Bob  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
many  years,  and  his  dedication  to 
public  service  has  made  him  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  respected  citizens 
of  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Since  he 
came  to  California  in  1957.  Bob  has 
taken  part  in  a  variety  of  activities, 
from  opening  and  operating  successful 
medical  clinics  to  running  for  Con- 
gress to  serving  on  the  Governor's 
Coimcil  on  Wellness  and  Fitness  and 
as  president  of  the  California  Confer- 
ence of  Local  Health  Officers.  Since 
1973.  he  has  been  working  as  a  public 
health  advocate  for  Monterey  Coimty. 
In  1974,  he  was  appointed  director  of 
health  for  the  county,  and  in  1975.  he 
was  named  director  of  health  services, 
the  position  which  he  holds  today. 

As  director  of  health  services.  Bob 
has  been  responsible  for  numerous  re- 
forms and  advances  that  have  made 
Monterey  County's  public  health  serv- 
ices among  the  best  in  California. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  worked  to 
reorganize  the  management  structiure 
of  Natividad  Medical  Center,  the  prin- 
cipal public  hospital  in  the  county,  or- 
ganized the  county's  excellent  mental 
health  and  environmental  health  de- 
partments, and  played  a  major  role  in 
creating  the  Monterey  County  Health 
Initiative,  an  innovative,  integrated 
health  system  for  the  poor. 

Bob  has  also  been  extremely  active 
politically  in  our  area.  In  addition  to 
his  run  for  the  Congress  in  1962,  Bob 
has  chaired  the  Monterey  County 
Democratic  Central  Committee,  he 
has  served  as  a  member  of  both  the 
executive  committee  and  the  steering 
committee  of  the  California  State 
Democratic  Committee,  and  he  has 
chaired  the  Monterey  County  cam- 
paigns of  a  number  of  distinguished 
candidates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  fact  that 
Bob  Bowersox  will  no  longer  be  direc- 
tor of  public  health  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  ending  his  career  of  public 
service  for  good.  I  am  sure  that  the 
communities  of  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula will  be  able  to  coimt  on  his 
wisdom  and  experience  for  use  in  some 
capacity  in  the  future.  Bob's  contribu- 
tions have  been  immense,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  come  to  an  end.* 


A  PUBLIC  SERVANT  AND  GOOD 
FRIEND— BOB  BOWERSOX 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OP  CAUrORIflA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinrATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  18, 1981 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  but  also  with  great  pride 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  JOHN  NICCOLLAI  OF  NEW 
JERSEY.  OUTSTANDING  LABOR 
LEADER.  DISTINGUISHED  CITI- 
ZEN, AND  GREAT  AMERICAN 

HON.  Roirn'  A.  ROE 

or  ifEW  jxitsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
November  22,  residents  of  my  congres- 
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sional  district  and  State,  of  New 
Jersey  wlU  gather  in  testimony  to  the 
outstanding  public  service  rendered  to 
our  community.  State  and  Nation  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  labor 
leaders  and  good  friend,  the  Honora- 
ble John  Niccollai,  whose  standards  of 
excellence  throughout  his  lifetime  are 
applauded  by  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 

As  John  Niccollai  retires  from  his  es- 
teemed office  of  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  464A.  United  Food  &  Commer- 
cial Workers  Union,  where  he  has 
served  with  distinction  for  over  40 
years,  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress  will  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  extending  deepest 
appreciation  of  all  of  his  good  works 
and  share  great  pride  in  the  success  of 
his  achievements  with  his  wife  Jessie, 
son  John,  daughter-in-law  Rene,  and 
grandchildren  John  and  Justine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Niccollai  has 
indeed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of 
his  leadership  in  his  career  pursuits. 
This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
strong  support  and  depth  of  friend- 
ship that  he  enjoys  among  his  col- 
leagues who  organized  the  John 
Niccollai  retirement  dinner  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  contributions  he 
has  made  in  the  labor  movement.  A 
roster  of  the  dinner  committee  com- 
prised of  business  and  labor  leaders  of 
national  and  international  renown 
who  laud  him  as  "a  man  motivated  by 
the  needs  of  the  working  people  but 
yet  governed  by  a  sense  of  propriety 
and  the  bounds  of  fairplay,"  is,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  John  Niccollai  Retirement 
Dinner  Committee: 

The  Honorable:  Harold  Krieger, 
Elsq.,  general  counsel,  local  464A; 
Chairman  John  T.  Niccollai.  director, 
operations,  local  464A;  Secretary  Wil- 
liam H.  Wynn,  president,  UFCW  Inter- 
national Union  (honorary);  Anthony 
J.  Lutty,  secretary-treasurer.  UFCW 
International  Union  (honorary): 
Irving  Kaplan,  former  president,  local 
464A  (honorary);  Elmer  DeProspo. 
president.  UFCW  Local  .174;  Frank 
DeVito.  president.  UFCW  Local  1245; 
Michael  Dolan,  secretary-treasurer. 
UFCW  Local  174;  E.  J.  Fox.  vice  presi- 
dent. Big  V  Supermarkets.  Inc.;  Prank 
Fusco,  senior  delegate.  UPCTW  Local 
464A;  James  Gillis.  secretary-treasur- 
er. UFCW  Local  5;  John  G.  Hickey, 
president,  UFCW  Local  34;  Stanley 
Kaufelt.  president,  Mayfair  Super 
Markets.  Inc.; 

J.  Barron  Leeds,  vice  president-labor 
relations.  Grand  Union  Co.;  Melvin 
Levy,  vice  president-industrial  rela- 
tions. Waldbaum's,  Inc.;  John  J.  Mc- 
Ateer.  vice  president-personnel,  Fooda- 
rama  Supermarkets,  Inc.;  James  Mei- 
ster,  vice  president-operations.  King 
Super  Markets,  Inc.;  Chris  Petrillo,  ad- 
ministrative   assistant,    UFCW    Local 
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464A;  Martin  J.  Quinn.  vice  president- 
industrial  relations.  First  National  Su- 
permarkets. Inc.;  Ray  Rando,  senior 
delegate.  UFCW  Local  464A:  Joseph 
Spector.  president.  Delicacy  Shop; 
Irving  Stem.  UFCW  international  vice 
president;  Joseph  C.  Talerico.  presi- 
dent, UFCW  Local  1;  Bernard  J. 
Woolis.  UFCW  international  vice 
president;  Isadore  Zalkin,  vice  presi- 
dent-industrial relations.  Supermar- 
kets General  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Niccollai  was 
bom  on  May  30.  1912,  in  Mononga- 
hela.  Pa.  He  is  the  first  of  seven  chil- 
dren whose  parents  emigrated  from 
Florence.  Italy,  to  the  United  States. 

His  personal  commitment  to  the 
workingman  and  woridngwoman  com- 
menced as  a  very  young  man  shortly 
after  completing  grammar  school 
when  he  began  his  career  pursuits, 
learning  the  trade  of  meat  cutting.  By 
age  15  he  had  attained  the  level  of 
Joumejrman  meatcutter  and  in  1936 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  first 
meatcutter  union  formed  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  He  was  immediately  elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished local  389  and  in  1947  was  a 
leading  participant  in  a  conference  of 
the  international  officers  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  South  America  held  in 
Chicago,  ni..  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing together  local  39.  local  389.  and 
local  261— merging  into  local  464  effec- 
tive February  1.  1947.  Subsequent 
mergers  into  local  464  in  which  he 
played  a  major  role  included  local  177 
of  the  Poultry  Workers  Union— all 
adding  up  to  a  total  growth  of  the 
union  in  which  he  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  from  120  members  in  1936  to 
15.000  members  in  1977. 

John  has  served  14  consecutive 
terms  in  office  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  local  464.  During  his  tenure  he  was 
instrumental  in  implementing  the  fol- 
lowing benefit  programs  of  local  464: 

Self-insured  hospital,  medical,  stvgi- 
cal  plan,  self-administered  pension 
program,  prepaid  legal  plan,  dental 
and  optical  program,  prescription  and 
drug  program,  credit  union,  preventive 
care  mobile  medical  van. 

In  1981  he  has  been  working  on  the 
local  464  diagnostic  and  medical 
center. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Niccollai  has 
been  a  staimch  supporter  and  active 
participant  in  many  civic  and  commu- 
nity improvement  programs.  He  served 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Passa- 
ic County  during  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Jersey  Country  CHub.  Wayne 
Elks.  Italian  Circle  and  Unico.  We  are 
particularly  proud  of  his  compassion, 
dedication  and  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  young  people.  His  favor- 
ite charitable  organization  for  the  last 
20  years  has  been  the  Boys  Town  of 
Italy  and  it  therefore  came  as  no  sur- 
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prise  to  us  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
John  Niccollai  retirement  dinner  will 
be  donated  to  the  Bojrs  Town  of  Italy, 
a  most  prestigious  youth  organization 
which,  in  addition  to  the  magnificence 
of  its  contribution  in  helping  young 
men  to  achieve  leadership  qualities  of 
self-reliance.  character  building, 
sportsmanship,  fair  play  and  eagerness 
to  serve  others,  epitomizes  the  gran- 
deur and  strength  of  pride  in  one's 
heritage  and  particularly  John's  Ital- 
ian-American ancestry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  and  as 
John  Niccollai  retires  his  official  office 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  464A. 
United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
Union,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
seeking  this  national  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  our  coimtry.  His  life- 
time of  dedication,  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  personal  commitment  to  the 
needs  of  our  workingmen  and  working- 
women  and  their  families  have  truly 
enriched  the  quality  of  life  and  way  of 
life  fqr  the  people  of  our  commimity. 
State,  and  Nation.  We  do  indeed  salute 
an  outstanding  labor  leader,  distin- 
guished citizen,  good  friend  and  great 
American,  the  Honorable  John  Niccol- 
lai of  New  Jersey.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
November  19,  1981.  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVXaiffiER20 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Bobby  Jack  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  XJS.  Fire 
Administration,  and  Robert  M.  Oar- 
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rick,  of  Calif  omla,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Coounu- 
nicatlons  Satellite  Corporation 
(Comsat). 

235  RuaaeU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Admlnistrattcm 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  aM>li- 
cation  and  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  (Campaign  Act  (PX.  96- 
187). 

301  RuaaeU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

"Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1688.  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  and  S.  1089.  provid- 
ing that  a  convicted  criminal  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprlaonment  under 
SUte  habitual  criminal  statutes  be  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

2238  Dirksen  Building 
Conferees 
On  HJt   3455,   authorizing   funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  military  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  23 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
on  the  proposed  purchase  of  Mara- 
thon Oil  <^.  by  the  MobQ  Corp. 

318  RuaaeU  BuUdlng 
9:30  ajn. 
'Judiciary 

•Inunigratlon  and  Refugee  Policy  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  preference 
system  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act  (Public  Law  94- 
571). 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1370.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire 
such  oU,  gas,  coal,  or  other  mineral  in- 
terest owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians necessary  for  the  construction  of 
the  Skiatook  Lake,  Osage  Ounty. 
Okla. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  C^iban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

2238  Dirksen  BuUding 

NOVEMBER  34 
9:00  aan. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1660.  to  validate 
certain  oU  placer  mining  claims  in  Hot 
brings  County.  Wyo. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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•Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  State  im- 
plementation of  Federal  standards,  fo- 
cusing on  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment provisions  of  the  Resource,  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee and  International  Trade  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1824,  in- 
creasing the  limit  on  reforestation  am- 
ortization and  chiuiging  the  funding 
source  for  the  reforestation  tax  incen- 
tives trust  fund  from  certain  forest 
products  tariffs  to  cutting  fees  from 
Federal  timber  sales;  and  to  review 
several  trade  and  tax  issues  relating  to 
the  forest  products  industry. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
enunent  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  regulatory 
enforcement  policy. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  application 
and    administration    of    the    Federal 
Election   Campaign   Act   of    1971,   as 
amended. 

301  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee  and  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  193,  establishing 
a  celling  on  revenue  loss  from  tax  ex- 
penditures and  a  procedure  for  the 
consideration  of  new  tax  expenditures. 
6202  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  T.  Hagel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
requiring  the  Inspectors  General   of 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  periodical- 
ly review  their  department's  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688,  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  and  S.  1689,  provid- 
ing that  a  convicted  criminal  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  under 
State  habitual  criminal  statutes  be  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To   resume    hearings    to   examine    the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (Public  Law  94-571).  relating  to 
the  H-2  temporary  worker  programs 
and  nonimmigrant  programs 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearinigs  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources  on 
S.  1442,  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  U.S.  automobile  indus- 
try and  the  U.S.  market. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Small  Business 

Productivity  and  Competition  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  antitrust 
policies,  focusing  on  recent  small  busi- 
ness mergers. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

DECEMBER  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Himian  Resources 

To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 

and  Forestry  on  S.  1442,  revising  and 

updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1484.  promoting  the  development  of 
oU  shale  resources  by  revising  the  au- 
thority to  lease  lands  containing  oU 
shale  deposits,  S.  506,  reinstating  and 
validating  certain  numbered  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  leases,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  the  domestic  coal 
transportation  network. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  competitive  con- 
tracting   for    the    administration    of 
medicare. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (PubUc  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  uniform  Federal  pro- 
curement system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Pinance 

Savings,  Pensions,  and  Investment  PoUcy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  829,  increasing 
annuities  payable  to  survivors  of  Tax 
Court  judges  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain salary  increases,  S.  1607,  provid- 
ing a  minimum  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  for  each  individual,  and 
S.  1645.  permitting  funds  in  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  account  to  be  invest- 
ed in  coUectibles. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  debt  collection  pro- 
cedures in  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program,  focusing  on  high 
delinquency  rates. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (PubUc  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
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pliance     Programs,     Department     of 
Labor. 

4232  EHrksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  PoUcy  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Pe<}eral  Govern- 
ment policy  as  it  relates  to  the  defense 
industrial  base. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs   Act,    prohibiting   interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (PubUc  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  EHrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regiUations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to   the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JANUARY  13.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  14.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761,  timend- 
Ing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  DU-ksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  28. 1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate UJS.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  4. 1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
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mission  of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  11. 1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  18.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

(institution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  appUcation  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

FEBRUARY  23.  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  aU  States  and  poUti- 
cal  subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
dearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

NOVEMBER  24 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  inteUlgence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir«rfoi(,  November  19,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Jtord,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Bieased  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  sons  of  God— Matthew 
5:9. 

Orant  imto  Your  people,  O  God,  the 
persistence  to  seek  peace  in  a  troubled 
and  broken  world.  We  confess  our  lack 
of  vision  of  Your  purpose  in  our  lives 
and  we  admit  we  have  missed  the  path 
of  reconciliation  among  people  and  un- 
derstanding among  nations.  Yet,  O 
God.  bless  us  with  wisdom  and  spiritu- 
al grace  that  we  may  do  what  we  can 
to  bring  about  a  world  where  nations 
will  know  respect  one  for  another.  In 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  keep 
people  from  seeing  each  other  as  cre- 
ated in  Your  image,  may  we  ever  be 
messengers  of  peace  and  good  will  and 
so  serve  Your  holy  wlU.  This  we  pray. 
Amen. 


lowing  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1493.  An  act  to  deauthorlze  several 
projects  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3454)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity staff,  and  for  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  to  authorize  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  intelligence  and  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S. 
1211)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for  1 
year,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Gorton  and  Mr.  Baucus  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4144,  ENERGY  AND  WATER  DE- 
VELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 

Mr.  BEVILL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4144)  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoiimtxNcx  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  97-345) 

The  coDunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4144)  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  15,  16. 
49,  53,  and  54. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  3.  4.  7.  19.  20.  22.  26.  27.  28.  30, 
32.  34.  35.  37,  38.  39.  43.  44.  45.  48.  50.  58.  63. 
and  65.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  1: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $137,225,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,008,355,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $91,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $118,518,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 


bered 31.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,970,926,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  36: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,608,351,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 41,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $368,368,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 42,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  axim  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $200,468,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 46,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an. 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,066,803,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimi- 
bered 51,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $76,177,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 55,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $150,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 56,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $100,000,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 62,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $129,162,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  14,  17, 
18,  21,  23.  24,  29.  33.  40.  47.  52,  57,  59.  60,  61. 
64.  and  66. 

Tom  BEvnj.. 
Edward  P.  Bouun>. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.*07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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LmDT  (Mrs.  Hale)  Booos, 

BnxCHAmax, 

Vic  Fazio. 

Wb  Watkims, 

Adam  Bknjamih,  Jr., 

Jamik  L.  Writtoi. 

JOHH  T.  MtZRS. 

Clair  W.  Burgenzr. 
Virginia  Smith. 
Eldon  Rudd, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mark  O.  Hattikld, 
James  A.  McClure. 
Jake  Oarh. 
Harrison  H.  Scrmitt. 
ThaoCochrar. 
James  Abdhor, 
BobKasten, 
Mack  MATTm  glt. 
J.  Benkett  Jokhstom. 
JOHIf  C.  Stehmis. 
Robert  C.  Btrd. 
Erhest  F.  Hollircs. 
Walter  D.  Huddlbstor. 

QUERTIH  BtTRDICK. 

JimSasser. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joirt  Explaratort  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Corfererce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4144)  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

Report  language  included  by  the  House 
which  is  not  changed  by  the  report  of  the 
Senate,  and  Senate  report  language  which  is 
not  changed  by  the  conference  is  approved 
by  the  committee  of  conference.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  while  repeating  some 
report  language  for  emphasis,  does  not 
intend  to  negate  the  language  referred  to 
above  unless  expressly  provided  herein. 
TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFEIN8E— 

CIVIL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMT 

CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS— CIVIL 

GERERAL  IRVESTIGATIORS 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $137,- 
225.000  for  general  investigations  instead  of 
$154,114,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$132,575,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed,  witliin 
available  funds,  to  allocate  $175,000  in  order 
to  continue  planning  and  engineering  of  the 
beach  erosion  control  and  storm  protection 
project  extending  from  Cape  May  Inlet  to 
Lower  Township,  N.J. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  Red  River  and  trib- 
utaries above  Denison  Dam,  OUa.  investiga- 
tion be  applied  to  the  Rush  Creek  Water- 
shed-Purdy  Reservoir  segment  of  the  study. 

Within  the  fimds  provided  for  the  ongoing 
Saginaw  River,  Michigan  investigation,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  develop  and  make 
operational  a  computer  mcxlel  to  predict 
flood  damages  in  the  Saginaw  River  Basin. 
This  model  is  to  be  made  operational  in  an 
expeditious  manner  and  is  to  be  compatible 
with  local  planning  efforts.  Development  of 
this  model  is  to  compliment  the  flood  rout- 
ing studies  and  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pleted flood  control  projects  in  the  Saginaw 
River  Basin. 

No  funds  are  included  for  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  constnv^ing  a  proj- 
ect at  Lincoln  School,  Maine. 


The  conferees  direct  that  the  funds  in- 
cluded for  the  Metropolitan  Savannah 
study  be  allocated  equitably  to  study  the 
impacts  on  both  Georgia  and  South  Caroli- 
na. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  allocat- 
ed as  shown  on  the  following  table: 
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r(FOP) 377  . 

(«) 

rtet  (N) 

■      1  («) 

Snta  CaaHf  (SP)"ZIZZ  \X  . 

Skak  tar  Skifk  (FOP) 146  . 

Si  m  CtaB  IM  (N)  — 

SataM  6m  (W). .  St  . 

Tavp  Hatar  (8«  Bart  art  /Mi 

tar)  («) — 153  . 

WDtaoedae  RS«er  (FOP) „.  ISO  . 

GSfm 

inamek  (FOP) 

Milii*«ai  Smata  (FOP) 236  . 

Watart  GBia  mw  (FDP) ....._ 

(«) - 700  . 

ta  (wdert«|)  (R) ....       200. 

aim 

;  art  matt  ■  Ha  Torrilay 
H  am  (N) 420  . 


133  

fiO 

100 

310 

74    

se 

190    


175 


6S0 
300 
ISO 
377 
iS 
SI 
75 
SO 
126 
146 
SO 
SO 


1S3 
ISO 


290 
236 
100 

700 
200 


420 


Hatas  art  liNrj  a  HMrtI  (FOP) . 
Hfe  ati  conprelnsM  sUy  (N) .. 

IDAHO 
Cotatai  tar  art  htataie,  D. 
OR,  WA  art  MT  (FOP) 

SS3 
300 

175 

325 

210  . 

4(0  . 
1S(  . 

340  . 

lOS  . 

553 
300 

1.SS0 

m 

340 
100 

tus 

Itar  SmU  tar  art  KMaiB. 
^artWY(FDP). 

soo . 

340  . 

100  . 

2.185  . 

IIMUS 
(Mk  Ulit  art  Me  SMfrie 

OacifD  Soldi  art  of  ma  Kcti- 
lailartM(FDP) 

nJctajH,  artata  plai  (Itai 
1  SM)  (FOP) „ 

BM  art  $ta»  dninv  art 
tae  sunt  (Rf) 

32S 

HatMl  «ta|e  art  tat  feM 
(FC) 

210 

total  *M|i  art  IM  dsM 

(fC)..- - 

lata* Ufa  (FC)_.._ „.._ 

Haitta.  Mta  (M  art  CM 
Ra  D  art  I  dbkict  (FC) 

m 

1.43( 

UOO 
271 

214    . 
2S(    . 

(9    . 

ISB 
310 

HaMai  iJki  art  Ntar  CM 

Mail  ad  tat  tact  (F0.„ 
Mm.  Rm.  Cm  R9*  Dai  to 

matt  of  OliD,  1.  H.  art  MO 
(FOP) 

1.430  .. 

MS 

NvlMtd  Atap  art  tae  dBM 
(FC) 

330  - 

330 

Ola  Rta  taijta,  L.  Bt  Kir. 

OH.m.artll¥(FOP) 

Rfddart  Oat  (FDP) 

1.200  _ 
271  .. 

214  ._ 
250  - 

69  _. 

Rgdi  RiNr  uriodM  tae  (FC) 

■DIANA 
line  UaalRMr(plaal  Ida.) 

(HIP) -..  

Mbali  Rtar  Bta  (ataiuha 

fipat).  M  art  I. 

2S0  - 

2S0 

ONA 

Ike  laaltar  Rkar.  lA  art  MM 
(HIP)       

' 
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[bi 


of  (Wan] 


GmoI  innstpliais— SMe  and 
pnjtct 


klMS- 


Plait- 


bncs        PliA- 
ti|9-  lions     Mi% 


Gnenl  MMSticatioRS— Stata  and 
proiKt 


Budfil  Ktimate 


Confvcncc 


tRMB 


Gntnl  fflvestiiitnns — State  ml       \km^. 

2^       hw-       Ptai-  '"'*'  Up-       Si- 


tip-  tiORS       IM| 


Up. 
tarn 


NHMS-        ni^ 

tip-  tjens     (Ml 


sso 

290 

4S0 

1.070 

657 


550 

4i0 


KANSAS 

M.  Ikr  art  Trto  Gnat  Bmt 

B,  to  Trisa.  W   IB  art  OK 

(RJP) 550 

Ml  Wt^mti  Bnd  to  Trisa.  al 

WMaad  (FW) _.        200 

Mans  R.  Inn  Gna(  BomI  to 

Ma  Hartto  Dam  (FDP) 450 

Ka«  ani  OOR  RlMn  (FDP) 1.070 

VMIpillllMrrKSaKlOK  (FDP)....        657 

KOmiCXY 
M  Sairiy  Rm.  KY,  WV.  an)  VA 

(«) 550 

Cans   tawd   Ml    (Pkaii   I) 

(FDP) 460 

FrartM.  RaMadqr  (SuOi  F«t- 

f«rt)(FDP) 

am  aal  Barm  Riwfs,  KY  aMi 

TM  (N) 100  , 

RMtoctaf    Bwr    an)    liMariis 

(Sp) 300  , 

LOMT  CMMairi-TaaResaae  ISiKn 

blllB  BaMy  Canl  (N) 200 

\im  CMMart  Rmt  ton.  XY 

and  ni  (FDP) 200  , 

LOUISIANA 

AMa^HfoMk  am  (FDP) 

IM  NM  (1A-7X  adiOR).  U  and 

TX(N) -^ 

laniiwi  catstal  ana  (FDP) 

Mm.  Vm  Ml  Calc  Rvi  and  by 

Tada.  (FDP) 220 

Mb.  9mm  oM  mi  aalav 

mnKN) _ 

West  A(in  iMi  (FC) 70 


SI  Lois  nitn  am,  MO  aal  H. 

(FOP) 1.725 

SI  Lob  Hartn,  MO  aMi  K.  (N) 210 

SI  (iMCWM  (FDP) 200 


1.725 
280 
200 


HBfRi  Bnch — Hnwd  mva  mi 

(FC) 

WBkrn  Uti  Eric  «on  (FDP) 


100 


100 


100 


MONTANA 


(FC)., 


290 


NEVADA 
Tradw  MHdovs  (FDP) .. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Southeasteni      Nm 
(FOP) 


240 


NY 


170 


620 
150 


SaM  Wn  RlMt  (FDP) 350 

MARYIANO 
Ooateakt  Bay  stidy.  MO  and  VA 

(SJK) .^^^^^^ 1,430 

CnsfcU  Hartnr,  SiRnral  CoHrty 

(N) 150 

** ■  ^     ■      '*         » -       »  ^-     - . 

basnTMD.  PA.ai7wV(FDP)....        SCO 
MASSACHUSETTS 

E»l  BaM  bw.  Sandwdi  (N) 

Imi  Hariw  (N) 

NBnn  mnaia  wm  naoa  comni 

pniKl  (FC) - 300 

SiiNl-arlk.  npem.  MA.  Rl. 

andO(a)MP) 351  

MCHKAN 


65 
42 


100 
300 
200 
200 

170 

S20 
150 

420 

im 

350 

1.430 
ISO 
500 


65 
42 


NEW  JERSEY 
Hackansadi  Riw  basin.  W 

(FOP) 

New  Yorii  Hate  deep  draft  dian- 

nel  to  daremait  Terminal.  Nl 

and  NY  (N) 

Pssaic  River  basin  study.  NJ  and 

NY  (PlBse  I)  (FOP) ,...._....; 

Rahway  Rmt  bnin  it  SpnnffiaU 

(FOP) , ^..., 

Rabway    River    basin,    Robinson 

brand)  at  Rabmy  (FDP) 

Raritan  Riwr  basin  (FDP) 


150  


240 


SO 

2.100 

100 

100 
400 


NEWMEnCO 

Rio  &ande  floodny— Tnilti  or 
Consequences  unit  (FC) 

Rio  Grande  and  tributaries  (FOP) 

Rio  Grande  and  tribs.  (Rio  hiaico 
and  Rio  Salado)  (Phase  I) 
(FOP) 

Santa  F«  RiMr  and  Arroyo  Mas- 
caras (FC) 


750 

140 


120 


351 


Cross  VHbr  Harbor  (N).„ 

Great  Lakes  connect,  uiannels  and 
Hbrs.  Ml.  L  M.  MN.  NY,  ON. 
and  Wl  (N) 1.010 

Gmt  Labcs.  parttodariy  Lata  On- 
tario and  Erie  (FOP) 653 

RkI  Ran  Mn  aind  Lonnr  Qnton 


85 


1.010 
653 


Saiinv 


RiMr  I 


■  (FOP) 

MMKSOTA 
Basielt  Creek  (FC) . 


295 


155 


295 


155 


400 


Chasfca  (FC) 250 

Oidiilb  Sverior  Harbor.  MN  and  Wl 

(N) 102  

Eist  Grand  Foriis  (FC) 124 

Great  RiMr  resoine  mgmt  study 


400 
250 


NEW  YORK 

AnSey  (FC) .....„-■ 

Arttwr  nI  Channd,  Hoeriand  Hook 
Marine  Terminal  (N) 

Buttato  Harbor  (N) 

Great  lJits-Huii»n  RiMr  Water- 
way (N) 

Jones  Inlet  and  Freeport  Long 
Island  (N) 

Oswego  watershed  (FDP) 

New  York  Harbor,  Ani(]rose  and 
Andnrage  Qiannel  (N) 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  addKional 
lodis  (N) 

Susquehanna  RiMr  basin  auth. 
report  NY,  PA  and  MO  (COMP) .. 

Westchester  Cty  str.  Manoroneck 
and  Sheklrake  RIv.  Mamanmeck 
(FOP) 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

Cape  Fear  RiMr.  Acme  to  Fayeth- 

v*  (N) 

Fort  Fsher  (BE) 

Lumber  RiMr  Basin.  NC  and  SC 

(FOP).., 

Roanoke  Rkier.  South  Boston  and 

Vonity,  NC  and  VA  (FDP) 

West  Onskw  Beadi  and  New  RImt 

bM  (SP) 
Wnghtsville  Beadi  (SP) 


SO 
110 


132 
500 

300 

150 
600 


400 
298 

100 
180  . 


285 


127 
108 


102 


subbasin 


124 


(Great),  MN.  lU  lA.  MO.  and 

Wl  (Spec) 

RiMr\ 


er  Vale«(FC) 

the  Norn.  IWI  and 


355 


Red  RiMr  of 

NO  (FOP) 818 

Reservoirs  at  hertwters  (N) 90 

RodHsler  (fC) _ 530 

SI  Cron  Mnr,  MN  and  Wl  (FDP).„        110  

MSSISSIPPI 
Mississippi    Sound    and    adjacMii 

ar«as.  MS  and  AL  (H) 300 

Pascafoula  River  basin  (FDP) 123  

Pascagoida  Harbor  (N) 305 

Peari   RiMr   bun.   MS  and   LA 

(fOP) 825  

Sfliashae  Oriik  (Phase  I)  (FOP)....        144  

Tcnnessee-TonbigDee      Waterway. 

MS.  Al,  TN.  and  KY  (Spec) 1.646 

Yaw  Rlw  (N) 600 


355 
920 

818 
90 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Grafton— Parii     River 

(Phase  I)  (FOP) 

Pembina  Rpmt  (Phase  I)  (FDP) 

Sheyenne  Rrver  Fhxid  control  proiect 

(FC) 


280 
220 


203 


MISSOURI 
Cape  Girardeau- Jackson  mebopolitan 

am  (FOP) 

HanaM  (FOP) 

PiM  Fonl  lib*  (FC) 


230 


110 


300 
123 
305 

825 
144 

1.646 


230 


530 


OHIO 
Beaver  River  Basin,  OH  and  PA 

(FOP) 

Central    Ohio    Survey    at    Logan 

(FDP). 

Central  Om  Survey  (FOP) 


Central  Ohio  Survey  at 

(FDP) 

Cleveland  Hariw  (Phase  I)  (N) 

Cinahqa  River  basin  (FDP) 

GalNpoH  Locks  and  Dams.  (Phase 


150 

200 
240 

200  . 
202  . 
50  . 


I),  OH  and  wy  (IC) . 


600 


225 


SO 
225 


Geneva^theOake  (SEC  201)  (N) . 
Lake  Erie  Wastewater  Management, 

OH,  Ml.  NY.  PA.  and  IN  (SPEC) .. 

Lorain  Harbor  (N) 

Miami  River.  Little  Miami  River,  and 

Mil  Creek  basin  (FOP) 

Muskingum  River  basin  at  MansfieM 

m 

Muskingum  River  basin  (FOP) 

Muskingum  River  basin  at  NMiuck 

(FDP) 


ISO 


348 
275 

350 

200  . 
200  . 

200  . 


240 
ISO 

240 

SO 

2.100 

100 

too 

400 

•jjjj- 
140 


132 
500 

300 

150 
600 

300 

400 
298 

100 


180 
127 

lot 

125 

33 


280 
220 


150 

200 
240 

200 
202 
50 

1,600 


348 

275 

350 

200 
200 

200 


OKUHOMA 
AriiansasM  Rivar  Basins  cMoride 

control.  OK.  Dt  (FC) 

Canadon  RiMr  and  Tribs.  OK.  T)C 

and  NM  (FDP) 

Pgtoau  River,  OK  and  AR  (FDP) 

Red  RiMr  and  trlwtaries  aboM 

Denison  Dam  (FOP) 

TenkMir  Ferry  lake  (RIP) 

Tuba  urban  sbidy  (FDP) 


595 


350 
200 


204 
75 


OREGON 

!  UKk  (N) 

Cokmbia  Rivar  al  the  m 
and  WA  (N) 

Ooquie  RiMr  and  b*  (N) 

Johnson  Oeak  (FC) 

McNary  Lodi  aMi  Dan Ji 
poMMtouse),  OR  and 
(PhM  I)  (te-i 

Rogue  River  al  GoU  Bead)  (N) 

Siialaw  RiMr  ami  bar  (Nj 

Wlametto  River  basil  (FDP)... 


OR 


100 
ISO 


103 


WA 


1,700 


100 


PENNSYIVAMA 


120 


110 


cr  basin  (FDP) 

Driwan  River  bnsin  stuly,  PA.  NJ. 
NY.  and  D£  (FDP) , 

Delaware  River  comprehensiM  navi- 
gation study.  PA,  NJ,  and  DE 
(N) 

Delawaie  RImt  iMp  dBposal 
stody.  PA.  NJ.  and  DE  (N) 

Fmds  I  WaMer  Dam  (modffica- 
tton)  (FC)  

Kiskiminetas  RiMr  bnin  (FDP) 

Lehigh  RiMr  basin  (FOP) 

West  Branch  Susquehanna  River, 
Wiiafflsport  and  S  WiWamsporl 
(FDP) 

RHODE  ISIANO 

Bristol  Harbor  (N) 

PriMknce  Harbor  (drin  stody) 

(H) 

SOUTH  CAROUNA 

Charleston  Hariw  (N) 

Gins  Ciedi  (FOP) 

Myrtle  Beadi  (BE) „ 


100 
400 

120 
365 


400 
300 

550 
500 


1.000 


75 


52 
250 


285 


SOUTH  IMKOTA 

Eashrii  South  Dakota  and  Upper 

Bii  Sioui  River.  SO  and  lA. 

(FW) 

Missouri  River.  SO.  NE.  NO,  and 

MT.  (FOP) 

Western  Dakolas  region  of  SO. 

(FDP) 


Metropolitan 
(FtP).... 


TENNESSEE 

region   of 


203 


150 


TEXAS 

Big  Sandy  Lake  (FC) 

Brass  natural  salt  polhition  contnil 

(Phase  I)  (FDP) 

Brazos  River  arid  tributaries(FDP).... 
Buffak)    Bayou    and    tnbutaries 

(FDP) 

dear  Ciedi  (FC) 

Cotorado    River    and    tributaries 

(FDP) 

Cotorado    RImt    and    tributaries, 

Bony  Creek  at  Austin  (FDP) 

Didiinson  Bayou  (FDP) 

GahKston  Bay  am  (N) 

GuadNupe  and  San  Antono  Rivers 

(FD(f). 

Guadatape  River  channel  to  Victoria 

(N) 

Lake   Widiito,   Holiday   Creek   at 

Widirta  (fOP) 

Uttle  Cypress  Cniek.  TX 

(FDP) 

MiMcan  lake  (FC)  

Nedies  River  and  Tribs.  salt  water 

barrier  at  Beaumont  (N) 

Pato  Blandio  and  Qboto  Credo. 

Falfurrias  (FOP) 

Pine  Island  Bayou  watershed  (FOP) . 
Pleasure   Island   at   Port   Arthur 

(Spec) 


540 
550 
480 

250 


175 


250 
300 

800 

180  . 


300 


and  LA 


720 
275 

125  . 
100  . 
270  . 


290 
250 


350 
300 

200 
204 
75 


3.400 

100 
ISO 


1,700 
100 

50" 


100 
400 

120 

365 


400 
300 


550 


500 


52 
250 
50 


540 
550 
480 

250 


250 
300 

800 


180 

300 

SO 
720 

275 

125 

100 

270 


148 
300 


148 
300 

65 


100 


795 


103 


100 


1.000 


75 


175 


300 


290 
250 
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Budget  estiinitos 


General  invesbfations— SMe  and 

project 


biMS- 

dp- 


Plan- 


GMnl  iuHSligalwni — SMi  and 


Plan- 
Mi 


Pb*^ 


San  Jadnto  River  an)  IribMariK 

(FDP) 

Trinity  Ibver  (MP) 

Upper  White  Oak  Bayou-vcinily 

of  Houston  (FDP) 

Wakut  Brandi  Scfun  (FDP) 


100 


570 


200 


S70 


HiMrdiairi 
IWudan  tor 


23.510 


21M0 


UTAH 

Cotorado  River  and  tribs..  abnw 
Lets  Ferry,  UT.  AZ.  and  CO. 


(FOP). 
Jordanr 


I  River  bain  (FDP) 

VMGMIA 

Chowan  RiMr,  VA  and  NC.  (FDP).... 
HamplioR  Roads  drift  lenwyal  (N) ... 
Norloii  Harbor  and  channds  (diip- 

ening)  (N) 

Nortoli,  Mcinity  flf  Mkuriiby  Spit 

(SP). 


400 
85 


500 

145 


iner  ban  (FDP) .... 

ViriMto  BokJi  (nose  I)  (FDP) 

YgA  and  Panuadiey  RiMR  (N) 

VIRGIN  BIANOS 
Puerto  Rico-Vrgin  Islands  pipeine 
study.  VI  ami  PR.  (FOP) 

WASHINGTON 
Blair-Sitconi  Waterway  (N).. 
Chebais    River    and 

(FOP) 

Grays  Harbor  and  Chdiais  RiMr, 

Hoquiam  RiMr  (N) 

Pupt  Sound  and  adjacail  witors 

(Oomp)^. ,......:■.. 

(N). ; - 

Snofwnsfa  River  (i 
Yakima  Valey  Re; 
«nt(FOP| 


360 
75 

2.600 

92 
220 
200 
200 


300 


irjOMpbon) 
Rennal  Water 


)(NK.. 

Mir 


200 

324 

264 

681 
150 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
GuyandDtte  River  basin,  vicinity  oi 

Logan  and  Mullens  (FOP) 225 

Kanawha  basm  comprehensiM  stody 

(Comp) 400 

Kanawha   River  navigation  stody 

(N) 600 

WISCONSIN 

Fox  River  and  tributaries  (FDP) 

State  niad  and  Bner  Coulees  (FC) . 
Wisconsin  River  at  Portage  (FDP)... 


383 

"in 


350 


400 
15 


500 

145 


3(0 
75 

2.600 

92 
220 
200 
200 


300 

300 

200 

324 

264 

681 
150 


225 
400 
600 

383 

•j-jj- 


-17,710 


.-16,70« 


101.733    17.507    114J92      22.633 


Total. 


119,240 


137.225 


Typed 


FC)  Fri  cenbd. 
BE)  BaKliaroaa 

W^  MdlidHvpcse. 
FDI>)  JW  dMip  n 


350 


Total,  all  States 71.879    16,507     t&fK     21.633 


-» —  ^  and  deNgn 

prior  to  prajed  aulhoriabon 1,000 


1.000 


Coordmabon    shaiKS    with    other 
agendes 5360 


5.490 


Spec)  %add. 
Ginp)  Camprebensare. 

Phase  I)  Aulhoriad  tor  Pha»  I  of  advaaiz 
the  Water  Remrces  OevrigprnaM  Ad  d  1974  or  1976.' 

Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  relating  to  the  North 
Nashua  flood  control  project,  Massachu- 
setts. Funds  for  this  project  have  been  de- 
leted from  the  appropriation  totals  and  on 
the  report  table  and  the  language  is  no 
longer  required. 

COHSTRUCnOR.  GENERAL 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates 
$1,416,992,000  for  construction,  general  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$1,518,941,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
$800,000  for  the  East  Bay  Ifarlna,  Wash, 
and  $80,000  for  the  Bums  Ditch,  Ind.  proj- 
ect under  Section  107,  Small  Navigation 
Projects;  $500,000  for  Colonial  Beach,  Va. 
under  Section  103,  Small  Beach  Erosion 
Control  Projects;  $1,600,000  for  Euclid 
Creek,  Ohio  under  Section  205.  Small  Flood 
Control  Projects;  and  $1,000,000  for  Miami 
Harbor  Bay  Front  F'ark,  Fla.  under  the 
Recreation  Facilities  at  Completed  Projects 
category. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  allocat- 
ed as  shown  on  the  following  table: 


[to 


ffiw 


REVIEW  OF  AUTHORIZEO  PROJECTS 
Restudy  of  deferred  projects.. 

Camdsbadi    Dam,    Gib 

Basin  (FDP)... 

ReiMW  of  comptoted  projects 

Reviiw  for  deauflwizatton 

Review   of    marginal   0.    t    M. 

projects 

Review  d  toed  protocboi  projects.... 
Dnaight  cdiUngency  planning 


320 


3J90 
190 

100 
100  . 
600 


670- 

(350) 

190 

100 
100 
600 


Total,  reviat 


d  authorized 


5.200 


5.550 


OOUECTMN  AND  STUDY  Of  BASC 

DATA 
Stream   gaging    (US    Gedoglcal 

Survey). 

Predprtaboi     sbkies     (National 

Weather  Service) 

Intemabrnal  watdstudes 

Fkiod  plain  management  services 

Hydrotagc  studns 

Sdenbnc  and  technical  information 

centers. 

Coastal  data  coNecbon 

Transportation  systems 

National  program  d  inspdUdi  d 

non-Feoerd  dams 

Environmental  data  sbidtes 


575 

325 

90 

9.000 

318 

246  . 

U70  . 

300  . 


575 

325 

90 

9,000 

318 

246 

1J70 

300 


Tdal.  cdtodidi  and  study  d 
bnic  data. 


500  

200  

500    

200    
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FLOOD  OOMTROL,  mSSISSIPPI  RIVBI  AlfD 
TMBCTAIIIKS 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates 
$256,310,000  for  Hood  control,  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $278,598,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

OPKRATIOll  AHS  MAIlREIIAlf CK,  OKHERAI, 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates 
$1,008,355,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance instead  of  $1,110,909,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $993,355,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers should  be  guided  by  the  recommen- 
dations and  emphasis  contained  in  the  proj- 
ect table  in  the  House  Report,  the  Senate 
Report  language  and  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  House  Report  on  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357)  regarding  the 
various  projects  and  safety  related  work  in 
allocating  funds  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

OKHKRAL  KXFKHSBS 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates 
$91,000,000  for  general  expenses  instead  of 
$95,440,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$87,805,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

SraCIAL  RKSKATIOir  USX  RXS 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates 
$4,784,000  for  special  recreation  use  fees  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$5,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

OXRSKAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  8:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stridcen  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  Cuyahoga  River 
Basin,  Ohio  project. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  Beverly  Shores,  Indi- 
ana project. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Restores  section 
number  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Restores  section 
number  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  Grays  Harbor,  Wash- 
ington project. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  the  Illinois  Waterway 
project. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  110.  Funds  herein  or  hereinafter  ap- 
propriated in  this  title  for  the  Chetco  River, 
Oregon  navigation  project,  authorized  by 
the  1945  River  and  Harbor  Act,  as  amended 
and  modified,  shall  be  used  to  design  and 
construct  further  modifications  to  that  proj- 
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eel  in  accordance  toith  the  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  2, 1977. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Restores  section 
number  m  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  relating  to  a  study  of  flooring  in  Al- 
exander and  Pulaski  Counties,  Illinois  and 
for  the  main  stem  study  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  maitagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  111.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  hereby 
directed  to  raise  the  dam  at  Lake  Darting, 
North  Dakota,  by  approximately  four  feet 
and  to  implement  upstream  and  doton- 
stream  flood  control  measures. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec  112.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  construct  channel  re- 
alignment work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  navigation  project  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  until  such  time  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  completed  a  restudy  of  the 
various  options  for  navigation  above  Cros- 
sett,  Arkansas,  including  the  tvM  barge 
abreast  configuration,  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  the  numl>er  of  cutoffs  and  bend  wi- 
denings  required.  The  results  of  this  restudy 
should  be  reported  to  the  respective  Appro- 
priatioru  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Cotigress  for  review,  and  should  accuratdy 
reflect  the  economic  and  environmental 
tradeoffs  of  providing  greater  than  two- 
barge  navigation. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

BtntKAU  OP  Rbclamatiom 

GKUKKAL  IlfVESTIGATIOltS 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates 
$30,596,000  for  general  investigations  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $36,744,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Provides  that 
$30,396,000  is  to  be  derived  from  the  recla- 
mation fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead by  $36,544,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  $1,500,000 
provided  for  the  Wind  Hydroelectric  Energy 
Study  shaU  be  used  for  the  termination  of 
the  second  wind  verification  unit. 

The  conference  allowance  of  $650,000  for 
the  Enlarged  Shasta  Lake  investigation  in- 
cludes $150,000  to  study  the  contribution  a 
Sites  Reservoir  build  independent  of  the 
West  Sacramento  Unit  could  make  to  the 
Central  Valley  Project's  overall  water 
supply  picture. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  to  be  allocat- 
ed as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
shall  be  available  to  initiate  a  rehabtUtation 
and  betterment  program  with  the  Farmers 
Irrigation  District. 

CONSTSDCnOM  PROGKAM 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $548,- 
505,000  for  the  construction  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $605,258,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  allowance  includes 
$306,000  for  the  Bostwlck  Division.  Neb.  and 
Kansas:  $1,031,000  for  the  FarweU  Unit.  Ne- 
braska; and  a  general  reduction  due  to  slip- 
page, savings  and  carryover  balances  of 
$104,399,000 

Within  available  funds.  $2,000,000  may  be 
made  available  from  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  for  Teton  Dam  claims  for  remov- 
al of  substimtial  quantities  of  fibrous  asbes- 
tos in  project  waters  of  the  California  Aque- 
duct/San Luis  CanaL 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  re- 
lating to  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit.  North 
Dakota. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amradment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $2,000,000  of  the 
amount  appr(H>riated  under  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  shall  be  available  for  precon- 
structlon  activities  on  distribution  systems. 

oPBunoH  AMD  HAnrrKHAircx 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $118.- 
518.000  for  operation  and  maintenance  in- 
stead of  $128,606,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $116,018,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conference  allowance  includes 
$2,500,000  for  the  Suisun  Marsh  manage- 
ment facilities.  Delta  Division,  Central 
Valley  Project,  California. 

LOAH  PBOCRAM 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $22,- 
614,000  for  the  loan  program  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $24,580,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $26,922,000  for  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $28,888,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

GBfXaAL  ADHUnSTBATIVK  KZFBTSB 

Amendment   No.    28:   Appropriates   $39,- 
928,000  for  general  administrative  expenses 
as    proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$43,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
gehzxal  provisions 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  deletes  House  language  and  Inserts 
Senate  language  relating  to  the  McGee 
Creek.  Oklahoma  Project. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  provided  that  not 
to  exceed  $300,000  shall  be  available  to  the 
Tuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Dis- 
trict, OUa  Project,  and  the  Unit  B  Irrigation 
and  Drainage  District.  Tuma  Auxiliary 
Project.  Arizona. 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 
Operating  Expenses 

bmrgt  supplt,  research  ard  developmemt 
AcnvrriES 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates 
$1,970,936,000  for  Operating  Expenses. 
Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Development 
Activities,  instead  of  $2,115,499,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,970,119,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

SOLAR  ENERGY 

Solar  Applications  for  BuiWinfirs.— The 
conference  allowances  include  fVmdlng  to 
implement  a  decision  on  the  Southeast  Re- 
gional Residential  Experiment  Station  as 
outlined  in  the  Senate  Report  and  funding 
for  the  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Utility 
District  project  at  the  level  outlined  in  the 
House  Report.  The  allowances  also  include 
funding  to  continue  ongoing  projects  such 
as  the  National  Exemplar  project. 

Solar  Applications  for  Indttstry.— The  con- 
ference allowances  include  $6,000,000  for 
repowering  systems  design  and  applications, 
as  provided  for  in  the  House  Report,  and 
$3,100,000  for  technology  development  for 
the  parabolic  dish  program.  The  Commit- 
tees would  be  willing  to  consider  additional 
funding  for  the  parabolic  dish  program 
from  funding  provided  in  the  solar  reserve 
account  if  needed  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
R4eD  program. 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  poten- 
tial exists  for  power  generation  from  brine 
lakes  created  as  part  of  the  Arkansas-Red 
River  Chloride  Control  Project  by  exploit- 
ing stratified  solar  brine  pond  technology. 
Area  VIII  of  the  project  is  currently  under 
construction  and  feasibility  studies  on  the 
use  of  the  stored  salt  water  for  power  gen- 
eration show  promise.  Further,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  undertaken  model  tests 
of  solar  ponds  under  various  conditions  at 
other  locations  in  the  United  States.  The 
conferees  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Energy  should  take  the  lead  in  further  site 
specific  work,  but  in  close  coordination  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Therefore,  the  conferees  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  develop  a  joint  recommendation 
which  addresses  the  economic  feasibility, 
costs  and  funding  alternatives  for  construc- 
tion of  potential  power  generation  facilities 
using  stratified  solar  brine  ponds  at  Area 
VIII  of  the  project.  The  joint  report  and 
recommendation  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  by  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982. 

Solar  Applications  for  Poicer.— Sufficient 
funding  is  provided  to  complete  the  prelimi- 
nary design  and  engineering  effort  for  the 
Mod  5  wind  machine  development  program. 
The  allowance  also  provides  funding  to  con- 
tinue a  reduced  level  of  basic  research  and 
technology  development  in  ocean  energy 
systems,  including  the  cold  water  pipe  devel- 
opment effort  and  the  OTEC  pilot  plant 
design  competition  as  outlined  in  the  House 
and  Senate  Reports. 


Other  Solar  Proffranu— The  conference  al- 
lowance includes  funding  for  the  program 
support  account  as  outlined  in  the  House 
Report. 

Solar  Reserve  Account— The  allowance 
provides  $15,000,000  for  the  punmses  speci- 
fied in  the  House  and  Senate  Reports, 
except  that  funding  for  continued  operation 
of  the  Regional  Solar  Energy  Centers 
should  take  into  account  the  prognu  imatic 
funding  available  for  RSEC  type  ac  ivities 
in  active  and  passive  systems  and  solar 
energy  accounts. 

GBOTHKRMAL 

The  conference  allowance  provides 
$47,136,000  for  geothermal  research  and  de- 
velopment consistent  with  the  provisions  in 
the  Senate  Report.  The  conferees  are  aware 
of  the  contributions  to  component  develop- 
ment which  have  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Geothermal  Test  Facility,  East 
Mesa.  California,  and  have  provided  suffi- 
cient funding  to  support  activities  at  the  fa- 
cility at  a  level  of  at  least  $750,000  which 
would  represent  a  12%  reduction  in  the  pro- 
gram level. 

NUCLEAR  nSSION  REACTOR  PROGRAMS 

Light  Water  Reactor  Systems.— The  con- 
ference allowance  includes  $3,000,000  for 
thorium  fuel  cycle  development.  The  allow- 
ance includes  $10,500,000  for  the  research 
and  development  program  at  the  Barnwell 
Nuclear  Fuels  Facility,  to  be  derived  as  fol- 
lows: 

Light  Water  Reactor  Systems $7,500,000 

Spent  Fuel  Storage 1,000,000 

Nuclear    Material    Safeguards 
and  Security 2.000.000 


The  conferees  agree  that  no  additional 
funding  will  be  considered  for  the  Barnwell 
program  after  FY  1982. 

TTirec  Mile  Island  Activities.— The  confer- 
ence allowance  provides  $26,750,000  for  E>e- 
partment  of  Energy  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  relating  to  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions in  the  House  and  Senate  Reports. 

Advanced  Reactor  Systems.— The  confer- 
ence allowance  includes  $4,800,000  for  ad- 
vanced reactor  systems  consistent  with  the 
Senate  Report. 

Breeder  Reactor  Systems.— The  confer- 
ence allowance  includes  $592,274,000  for 
breeder  reactor  systems,  with  allowances  as 
outlined  in  the  Senate  Report  and  in  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  November  4. 
1981.  Congressional  Record  on  pages 
S12833-34.  except  that  $195,000,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  CRBR  demonstration  project 
or  project  alternative  as  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  authorizing  legislation. 

FUSION  ENERGY  R.  &  D. 

The  conference  allowance  provides 
$292,700,000  for  fusion  energy  research  and 
development  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Reports. 

REMEDIAL  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

The  conference  allowance  includes 
$52,145,000  for  remedial  action  programs. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  Department 
should  work  with  NRC  and  EPA  to  develop 
realistic  standards  for  its  remedial  action 
programs  as  quickly  as  possible.  Meanwhile 
the  Department  should  act  with  prudence 
in  committing  to  specific  actions  on  individ- 
ual sites  until  firm  standards  are  developed 
and  agreed  upon,  and  the  programs  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  conference  allowance  reflects  the  re- 
duction in  obligation  requirements  for  this 
account  consistent  with  Deferral  D82-103 
and  the  application  of  unobligated  balances 
from  prior  appropriations  to  reduce  the  new 
budget  authority  required  in  FY  1982  to 
carry  out  programmatic  activities  at  the  rec- 
ommended level. 

ALLOCATION  OP  PDNDS 

The  funds  are  allocated  as  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 
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the  tables  reflecting  the  conference  aUow- 
ance. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  In  technical     

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,     

with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: .'  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  fierein, 
$9,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  of  un- 
obligated balances  from  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading  "Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration", and  $16,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Plant  and  Capital  Equipment,  De- 
partmental Administration":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  $1,300,000  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  for  the  Region  X  wood-de- 
rived fuels  program  and  transferred  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concuir  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  unneeded  funds  available  to 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration  as 
a  result  of  lower  than  expected  costs  of  pur- 
chased power  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  funds 
resulting  from  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Administration  in  Plant  and  Capital  Equip- 
ment, Departmental  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  to  the  Operating  Expenses, 
Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Development 
Activities  account.  The  conferees  agree  with 
the  Senate  bill  and  report  language  relating 
to  the  Region  X  wood-derived  fuels  pro- 
gram. 
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124.470 
61.650 
67,400 
26,130 
9,150 
3,900 


7,100 
12.525 
3.600 


35.300 
94,500 
65,000 

25.000 
7,400 
8.500 
2.900 


238.600 
3.000 
10,600 
3,311 


272,411       255.511 


11.800 

11.245 
1.700 

17,600 
9,800 


52,145 


Subtotal.  Energy  supply  research 

and     development 

Effed  of  FY  1982  Deferral/Unobligated  balances 

Unobligated  balances/FY  1981  Deferral 

Septernbei  budget  revisions 


2.115.532     2.126,007 

-49.393 

-105.688 

-352J41  


Total  energy  supply  research  I  developiBent. 
ENERGY  SUPPLY  RESEARCH  i  OEVELOPMENT-OE 

TRANSFER 
By  transfer  from  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
and  Plant  and  Capital  Equipment.  Departmental 
Administration 


1,762,691     1,970,926 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activities 
Amendment  No.  34:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  separate  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  Operating  Expenses  and  Plant 
and  Capital  Equipment  for  Uranium  Supply 
and  Enrichment  Activities.  The  conference 
agreement  on  Amendment  No.  47  combines 
these  activities  into  a  single  account. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

General  science  and  research  activities 
Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates 
$411,060,000  for  Operating  Expenses.  Gen- 
eral Science  and  Research  Activities  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $431,060,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  allowance  provides  a  uni- 
form increase  of  roughly  10  percent  over 
fiscal  year  1981  levels  for  all  accounts  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  and  maintain 
a  stable  programmatic  effort.  The  allowance 
for  high  energy  physics  includes  an  addi- 
tional $5,700,000  in  high  energy  technology 
towards  the  new  initiatives  reflected  in  the 
March  budget  request.  The  funds  are  allo- 
cated as  shown  in  the  table  that  follows. 
Should  the  Department's  priorities  reflect  a 
different  allocation  at  the  subprogram  level, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  will  give 
prompt  consideration  to  an  appropriate  re- 
programming  request. 


-25,000 


Amendment  No.  32:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage earmarking  $9,800,000  for  carrying 
out  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Project 
in  accordance  with  P*ublic  Law  96-368.  As 
explained  in  the  Senate  Report,  the  issues 
related  to  the  initial  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  State  appear  to  have  been  resolved 
and  the  project  funding  is  provided  for  in 


(hi  thousands  o(  ddbrs) 


Biatgel 


Canter 


(* 


2.  Hidw  aiaiciae  m*i*m : 21.700  21.700 

SMM.  m  saacai  roenh WjOO  48.100 

B-  IMi  eaerp  pliyBa: 

1  Plyaa  laaaRt 84,100  82.500 

2  FaiAy  opantttaa 133.200  126.400 

3  Mgh  cnerg  WMlegy 73.100  60J00 

SiMoU.  high  mo  pbyiB 290,400  268.200 

C-  NkIw  pliysics 

1  IMw  eatre  pkyiBS 50X0  50M0 

2  Mm  n  p^nis 40M)  39.100 

3.  Nadtti  fmri 8j0e  7.7M 

SriUBtal,  aadear  pbyw :„ 99.100  97.400 

D  W^  oMTgy  aad  iKliar  iMyaes  pngiaa 

daedm. iJiO  lj(0 

Unoblgaled  Waaoes/tacal  yaar  1981  deterral -  im 

'    ■  Iget  levaoB -57JW 

Total  feaeral  scaaoe  aad  raMR*-a 381,4(1  411JIH 


GENERAL  SOENCE  AND  RESEARCH-OE 
I  Basic  sciences: 

A  Life  scienas  research  and  nuclear 
applications: 
1  General  Me  sciences 


26,600       26,400 


OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Atomic  energy  defense  activities 

Amendent  No.  36:  Appropriates 
$3,606,351,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Defense 
Activities,  instead  of  $3,634,565,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $3,606,228,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  table  following  the  narrative  on  this 
amendment  sets  forth  the  conference  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  individual  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  account. 

The  conferees  agree  that  an  additional 
$3,000,000  shall  be  provided  for  operating 
costs  related  to  weapons  and  other  research 
at  the  Los  Alamos  Meson  Physics  Facility. 
The  conferees  agree  to  provide  $2,500,000  to 
begin  a  program  to  develop  beneficial  uses 
for  radioactive  waste.  The  conferees  agree 
to  restore  $4,000,000  for  security  investiga- 
tions and  direct  that  future  justification 
material  identify  separately  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  defense  and  other-than-defense 
security  investigations. 

The  House  deleted  part  of  the  funds  for 
production  of  cruise  missile.  MX  and  155mm 
artillery  warheads  for  reasons  related  to 
test  status  and  capability  to  produce.  The 
conferees  agree  to  restore  $25,394,000  of  the 
funds  deleted  for  these  weapons  systems 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Department 
obtain  prior  approval  from  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  before  obligating  funds 
for  these  systems.  No  funds  are  provided  for 
Nike  Hercules  modifications. 

The  conferees  agree  that  an  additional 
$6,400,000  shall  be  available  to  continue  the 
accelerated  special  isotope  separation  re- 
search program  under  the  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  House  Report  No.  97-29. 


(hi  thousands  d  Mars] 


ATOHC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACIMnES-OC 
.  NjMl  reactors  deMtopment 

A  Plant  development 49.000  49.000 

B.  Reader  development 148.000  148.000 

C  Reactor  operahori  and  evat 73,000  73.000 

D  Program  dndan 9,500  9.500 

Subtotal  nMl  readors  devatapment 279.500  279.500 

I  tWeapuru  acbvibes: 

k  Reieardi  and  dmtapmeM _„....  586,100  581,100 

B  Tesbng 369,000  360,000 

C  hrertial  confinement  f-jsion 104.725  122362 

0  Pradudm  and  surveillaMe U51J00  1.281.406 

f 
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Biilpt      Confmnce 


L  PNtw  anam..^ nm  tt,iii 

SMM  wmm  xMJB 2.454300  2.387,543 

WL  Vvftifeoi  fld  cmM  taoMtant 

A.  VUicaIn  «d  cbuM  MnotaHf 47.100  47.100 

B.  rntmindim 1,800  1,100 

SriMii  Mnfiadn  wA  obkM  tBctaoi- 

00 48.800  48J00 

A-taSgroHtat. 280,630  275,030 

a  sdSMlgpe MfniHS imm* 21.800  28,200 

D.  S«»«lM  aniEB 1(3.320  1j3,000 

E.  Nraiilndia 1J80  1,800 

Smem  mMBl  pnteliaii SlSjOO  606.680 

A.  Mni aSimaiiiMil 181,084  171,084 

B.la«lmaHkimtaMillKMg0....  59,400  61,900 

c  TmMi  rtB»„:i.z:r. 3,700  3,700 

0  DM^wiuS  w<  iiiiyiiiillilin„ 10.200  4,000 

t  Tiaopatalin 6.067  6.067 

F.  Prapao  •■*■ 1.577  1.577 

SabMil,  (Mne  ante  mnafannt 262,028  248,328 

VI.  Mar  m/mtt  ma*)  ml  ulniurts  dMl- 

A.IWMinlnlimril|r«lsatipanb...  40,315  37,815 

a  mraR  dndiM 3,985  3j85 

Mtl  smrity  Md 

, 44,300  41J00 

W.  Soily  iWBlfllwi....- 23,600  23,600 

SMU,  JtaK  «M|r  drine  adwi- 

ta .". 3.728J28  3.638.351 

Omni  ittttm-mim  ariiMta -30.000 

Total.  Amc  mn  (Whw  odwilios — 

« ." 3,728.828  3,606351 


OPKRATIHG  EXPENSES 

Departmental  administration 

Amendments  No.  37  and  38:  Deletes  head- 
ings and  language  proposed  by  the  House  to 
establish  separate  appropriation  accounts 
for  Operating  Expenses,  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration, Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
General  Administration.  The  conference 
agreement  combines  these  accoimts  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  in  Amendment  No.  39. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  inserts  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  a  single 
appropriation  accoimt  for  Operating  Ex- 
penses, Departmental  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  not  to  exceed  $35,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  consist- 
ent with  prior  appropriation  limitations  for 
this  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates 
$368,368,000  for  Operating  Expenses,  De- 
partmental Administration,  before  revenues 
are  applied,  instead  of  $353,252,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $375,368  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates 
$200,468,000  for  Operating  Expenses,  De- 
partmental Administration,  after  revenues 
are  applied,  instead  of  $185,352,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $207,468,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  reflects  a 
single  account  for  Operating  Elxpenses,  De- 
partmental Administration,  with  allowances 
as  detailed  in  the  Senate  Report  tables, 
except  for  a  general  reduction  of 
-$21,068,000  instead  of  -$14,068,000. 
Within  the  allowance  for  Policy  Analysis 
and  System  Studies,  $750,000  is  provided  to 
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continue  the  Indian  Affairs  program  with 
the  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
With  respect  to  the  general  reduction,  the 
conferees  direct  that  at  least  $800,000  be  ap- 

pUed  to  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs.  

Plant  and  Capital  E«T7IP1IZNT 

Enersn  supply,  research  and  development 

activities 


November  19,  1981 


Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $332.- 
200,000  for  Plant  and  Capital  Equipment. 
Energy  Supply,  Research  and  Development 
Activities,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $350,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  allowance  reflects  the  pro- 
vision of  $39,700,000  for  Project  78-6-f. 
Fuels  and  Materials  Examination  Facility, 
instead  of  $42,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $24,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Funding  for  Projects  81-T-314. 
ISX-C  Modification,  and  82-E-322,  High 
Temperature  Materials  Labs,  are  deferred 
without  prejudice  for  consideration  in 
future  ^propriations.  The  allowance  re- 
flects a  reduction  in  obligation  requirements 
consistent  with  Deferral  D82-104  and  the 
application  of  unobligated  balances  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1982  program  activities. 
The  funds  are  allocated  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables: 


[*i 


Budget 
estinntc 


CuilBonu 


EiKrp  Swly  Raofdi  aid  OnelopiiMt— fl 
I.  Soto  mrer  R.  t  D.: 

A.  Sol*  mlicatian  tot  liuldii«s: 

1.  a-S-301  ActM  solar  oprtal  equp- 

menl 500  500 

2.  CE-S-302    PMsiw   sotar   caiiiU 

ouamRl 200  500 

3.  0^303  PMg«ollaic  apmi  iq# 

iiwt 7.000  4.000 

SuMoU    solar    anications    lor 
buiUnis 7700         im 

B  Solar  apptcatiaRS  tor  mdustiy: 

1.  Solar  Dtennal  emriy  systems  CE-S- 
304  Solar  tliennal  capital  awinwit....        U50         2,300 

SuMotal  solar  dKnnal  ercrn  sys- 

tan. 1350         2300 

3.  CE-S-305  Iwnss  capdil  tmrnH-        1.000         IMP 

Subtotal  solar  aophutiORS  tor  irv- 
dustiy 2.350         3300 

C.  Solar  appicatioRS  lor  poMr: 

1.  WM   eoergy  systetiB— CE-S-306 

WM  mriy  capital  equiimeit 200  700 

2.  Ocean  oiergy  systems— CE-S-307 

Ocean  energy  caprU  equipment 500 

Sobtolal    solar    apptcations    for 
poMr 200  1,200 

Total  solar  energy  R.  t  D 10J50         9,500 

II  Geotliennal: 

A  Hydrolhermal  industnali2ation: 

80-G-l   50  MWE  leotliemal  demo. 

Vales  Oder 3376  3,870 

80-G-2  Binary  cyde  50  MWE  dmo 

plwt.  Heter.  CaM 11,000 

C.  CE-R-323  Geo  tedi  den.  cwU  equip- 
ment   863  860 

Total  gaodiennal 4.739         15.730 

Total  sola,  geottwrnal  and  hydrqwwr....       14,989        25,230 

III  Nuclear: 

A  Conditional  reactor  systems: 

1  a-ll-329  Km  tedi.  capital  equip- 
ment         2,000 

2.  CE-ll-330  LWR  capital  equipment 1,000  1,000 

3.  CE-ll-331  TMI  capital  equipment 8,000  8.000 

4.  CE-ll-332  ady.  reactor  capital  equip- 
ment   200  200 

SuMutal  comientional  reactor  sys- 
tems.         9j00        Ujflfl 

B.  Commerdal  nuclear  waste: 

1  Commercial  waste  management: 

CE-N-333  CNW  capital  equpment..       11301        11,300 


(K 


Buufst      OonhnncB 


82-11-315  Gawil  |M  ymH....        1,180         l.lflB 

SuMoUl   connvcul   WKk 
man^menL 12,401         12,400 

C  Spent  MKlear  M: 

1.  Domeitic  oent  M  sioraiK  CE-N- 
335  domertc  capital  equipmal 1,000         1,000 

Subtotal  spent  nudear  M 1,000         1,000 

D.  AdMced  Mdear  systems:  1.  CE-N-337 

spaa  am  ten.  c«ltal  equipment 2300         2.900 

E.  Breedv  rMdor  systems: 

1.  bnuid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor: 

a-N-339  LMFBR  capital  equip- 

mert 25,042        25,042 

82-11-312  Genenl  pM  pmjeds....  11,000  11,000 
82-M-310  Motfcabens  to  root 

IOB...„ 2,000  2,000 

78-6-C  SMy  researd)  eipeih 

nantal  <iMi,  MEL.  Idaho 8,000  8,000 

78-«-£  UqidmeWMgiwIni 

enter     wBiilicitBws,     iQuio 

imdi  flMMmi  CMiter,  Snti 

Sisana,  5il 4,900         4.900 

78-6-F  Foeli  and  materials  eom- 

ination  tadily,  WtM.  Wast....       24300        39,700 

SiMotal  LMFBR 75,142        90,642 

2.  Water  coolid  bnader  rtxtor:  CE-N- 

340  altar  oM  capital  oqulpmenL....        1,000         1,000 

3.  FiMl  nde  R.  t  D.:  CE-lt342  M 

cyde  R  4  0.  capital  equipment 3,100         3,100 

SiMolal  breeder 79342        94,742 

Total  nudear 104,743       122342 

IV.  Fusion:^ 

k.  CiNinnement  systems: 

CE-E-349  Conf  systems  capital  equip- 

ment 18310        18310 

80-MF-3  EBT  proof  ol  pmcipal  exp 14,000        14.000 

Subtotal  confinement  systems 32310        32310 

B.  DeMtopmenI  and  technology: 

CE4-350  Dev  and  tedi.  capital  equip- 
ment        12,700        12,700 

80-MF-4  Large  ood  test  fac,  phHC  1 6J0O         6,000 

dwnMii  oMMpmni  m  ncnnoio- 
gy 18,700        18,700 

a  Appied  plasnia  obysics:  CE-E-351  App. 

ptenapliys.  capinequipnient 6300  6,200 

D.  HannNii  aiuj  projects: 

CE-r-352  planiing  and  pnjeds  capital 

equip 4390  4,890 

82-0f  General  plant  prneds 5,700         5.700 

78-3-A  MiTor  fusion  lestfadlity 41,500        41,500 

76^-ATokamali  fusion  test  readot 
Pnnccton  ptesnu  physics  laborstory 

Plainsban,  NJ 40,100        40.100 

78-3-8  Fusion  materials  irradiation  test 
ladity.  Hantonl  engiiieering  deMkp- 
nicnt  laboratory.  Waslangton 14,000 

Subtotal  planning  and  projeds 92,190       106,190 

Total  fusm 149,300       163300 

V.  Electric  aimf  systems: 

A  Electncal  energy  systems  power  delivery; 

CE-E-354  Power  deivery  capital  equipment.  400  400 

B.  Energy  storage  systoms: 

1.  CE-S-361  Battary  storage  capital 

equipnant 700  700 

2.  CE-S-362  Thermal  and  medianical 

storage  capital „  400  400 

Subtotal  energy  storage  systems 1,100         1,100 

VII.  EnvirOTiinent: 

K  Environmental  research  and  devetopment  1. 
CE-V-3e8  0  8  A  capital  equipment 4.000  4.000 

2.  Bmeifical  and  eiMronmental  re- 

CE-'V-369  B.  8  ER  capital  equip- 
ment          9,700  9.700 

82-GPP-l  General  plant  projeds....        3.000         3.000 

82-305  medfiatans  and  addh 
tnre  to  taonwical  and  environ- 
mental  rewarch  bdities,  vari- 
ous locations 1.000         1,000 

Subtotal  toologKJl  and  envi- 
ronmental restardi 13,700        13,700 

Total  environment 17,700        17,700 
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dentiy  so  as  to  minimize  any  long-term 
impact  on  scientific  capabilities. 
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VW.  Supporting  rqaadi  ai 

A  Basic  energy  sdencts:  1.  CE-E-375  Mit- 
ar  xiences  capital  equipment 1370  1370 

2  Mrierial  xienoK: 

CE-E-376  MatoriUs  adenos  cap- 
ital mifmm 7360  7.960 

82-E-321Act  impnw.  nab 300  300 

82-E-320  General  ptant  pnpds ....  300  300 

82-E-322  W^  toMperatun  mali^ 
rials  labt 3300  

Subtotal  materials  sdenoes 12,060         8,560 

3.  Chemical  sciences:  CE-E-377  chemi- 
cal sciences  capital  equipment 4,940  4,940 

SuMotal  dwnical  sciences 4340         4,940 

4.  CE-E-378  Em.,  math,  and  gau. 

capital  equipmem 1,900         1.900 

5.  a-E-37r Adv.  enero  pnj.  capital 

equipmant 320  320 

6.  BMgical  energy  lenardi:  CE-E-380 

Bio  energy  res  capital  equipment 410  410 

Subtotal  basic  energy  sdenoes 21J00         17,500 

E.  MuttHngiam  ladMes: 

82-E-301 300  area  utilities  (HEH.) 1,000         1,000 

82-E-302  Security  ladlity  (AND 1.500  1,500 

82-E-305  Traffic  safety  injiioiiementi 
(HEDt) 3,800  3,000 

82-E-306liailraad  modification  (ma)...         2,000  2.000 

81-E-309  Rehab,  ol  gen.  pur  plant 
(AM.) 4,000  

81-E-310  Trans,  an)  detr.  systam  up- 
grade (Rl) 5,050  5,000 

81-E-317  Roof  reptactment  (INa) 1,000  1.000 

81-E-31t  UpgndepriniaiY  substation 
(ORML) 2,800  2,600 

81-E-321  Site  utilities  projed  (LU) 5,550  5,000 

81-E-323  Fire  safety  ImprDnments 
(AML) 1.800  1.500 

81--(-324  Fue  uotectnn  Nnprwcnenls 

(ma) 1.000       1,000 

81-E-325    Energy    tedmdogy    lab. 

(Sandia) 5.500  5,000 

80-ES-ll  aaho  lab  fadtty  (ina) 5,000         4.000 

Subtotal  fflulliprogram  fadHies 40.000        32.600 

Total  supporting  researdi 61.000        50,100 

DC  Rmedol  action  program:  CE-N-334  ihmedtal 
action  capital  equipment 775  775 

Total  remedal  action  program _  775  775 

SiMotal  energy  supply  resordi  and 

develoonenr. 350.007       380.847 

UnoUigatod  balaraxs/taal  yw  1981  datoral -36.647 

Total.  ES  R.  8  0.  capital  equipfflent 139,531       140.777 

^^  Total,  ES  R.  »  D.  construcfiir. 210,476       203,423 

Scptefflter  budnt  revisiofts —85^59  

Eftod  of  fiscal  y«ar  1982  delenal/unoti|atod 
batances -12,000 

Totil  flMTiy  sinfy  rcsurch  wd  dBvd- 
opment-Pl 264,648       332300 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQTTIPltENT 

Uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activities 

Amendment  No.  44:  Deletes  House  lan- 
guage providing  separate  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  Operating  Expenses  and  Plant 
and  Capital  Equipment  for  Uranium  Supply 
and  Enrichment  Activities.  The  conference 
agreement  on  Amendment  No.  47  combines 
these  activities  into  a  single  account. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

General  science  and  research  activities 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates 
$118,300,000  for  Plant  and  Capital  Equip- 
ment, General  Science  and  Research  Activi- 
ties, as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$128,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  have  accepted  the  general 
reduction  of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  However,  the  conferees  have  strong- 
ly supported  the  General  Science  and  Re- 
search Activities  programs  and  expect  the 
Department  to  apply  this  reduction  pru- 


PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  IQOIPIIXNT 

Atomic  enern  defense  activities 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates 
$1,066,803,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Defense 
Activities  instead  of  $1,063,453,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,083,822,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  table  following  the  narrative  on  this 
amendment  sets  forth  the  conference  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  individual  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  account. 

The  conferees  agree  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $12,500,000  for  project  78-4-A.  the 
NOVA  high  energy  laser  facility  and  expect 
the  Department  to  complete  the  full  20- 
beam  project  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
The  conferees  also  agree  to  provide 
$14,000,000  for  project  81-T-502,  the  Ad- 
vanced Special  Isotope  Separation  Labora- 
tory, and  direct  the  Department  to  continue 
the  accelerated  research  program. 

Should  it  be  necessary  or  desirable  during 
the  coiu-se  of  the  fiscal  year  to  accelerate 
construction  of  facilities  for  certain  weap- 
ons systems,  the  Department  may,  with 
prior  approval  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, reprogram  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Funds  provided  for  cruise  missile  facilities 
are  not  available  until  submission  of  satis- 
factory test  results  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate. 


[to  tkousands  of  dGlas] 


B^      Coaierenct 


ATOMC  ENBIGY  DEFENSE  AOTMnCS-Fl 
L  NMal  fOKtors  devetapment: 

CE-N-121  Reader  deMkpment  capital  ^uip- 

nwit 28,000        28,000 

82-N-lOO  General  ptant  projeds 4,000  4,000 

82-«-lll  Materials  tat.  SWTSC..... 15,000        15,000 

81-T-112  Molts  and  adds  to  pnMi^a  tacs, 

var.  Iocs 35,000        35J00 

SubtoW  nauri  readers  devdepaMit 82.000        82,000 

U.  Weapons  acbvitiei 

K  WaBfCn  ■n  uMnpnisn: 

CE-D-130  RO  capital  eqeipmeid 65,550        59.550 

82-D-144  SimuMion  tad  lab,  Sa«ia 

Lab 1300 

82-0-150  Weapag  matorial  weadi 

m)  dBMkpMnt  fxJMy,   LMnncc 

iHenhore  IMoRal  Lab.,  & 2.500 

82-0-152  New  driontor  tadite,  \m 

Atamos  NalioMi  Latentary,  IN. 4,000 

82-0-153  TritiMi  bdHy,  Lb  Alanei 

National  Laboratory,  Ml 5300 

81-O-106  WapoKabai  tadibes.  la» 

rence  Uvomore  Uboratary.  CA 4,380  4,300 

81-O-107   Utility   system   restoration. 

var  Iocs 4,000  4300 

81-O-110    Upgrade    industiial    iquid 

waste  biabnent  ptanis,  LASt.  NH 3,000  3,000 

81-0-111  Water  system  upgrade,  \a 

Alamos  Sdentific  Libonkry.  NH 7.000         7,000 

81-0-108  Neador  svport  tacs.,  Sanda 

Ubs.,  NM 8,000  8,000 

81-0-133   Eartkqake   damge   tot 

(lU) 2,000  2,000 

81-0-134    Earthquake   damage   rest. 

(Sanda) 1300         1,000 

81-0-134   Eanhquahe  damar  rest, 

(TEC  S3.7M  Sa  Naboaal  labs. 

LiMrmore,  CaHorna) „ 500 

79-7-C  Prekn  storage  ri«.  LASl.  New 

Meiioai 14,000         14,000 

82-O-100  General  ptant  pniads 13,500        13,500 

Subtotal  wopons  R  t  D 122350       129,550 

B  Testate: 

CE-0-132  Testing  capital  equipment 27,450        22,550 

82-O-100  General  ptant  proieds 2300  2300 

82-0-142   Albs   \»mi,   Ngrtb   Us 
Vegas.  Nevada 3300         3300 

SobtPtal  kstlRg. 33350        28.450 

C-  Invtul  confinenNnt  fusioft: 

CE-D-llOCF  capital  equpment 11300        11,000 


n» 


oldglars] 


81-O-101 
alB-a.    Santa 


aO-A£-12  Target  tabncaban  tadHv. 
Ljwifmz  LMman  Laboratory.  C*- 
taraa 

80-AE-ll  TarM  btacabea  tadHy, 
lASL  New  Hnco 

78-4-A  IM  enev  taa  tacHy 
(NOVA),  LaenalMiMre  Ltaa- 
tery,Caitarn 

75-3-B  HMam  tear  tadMy.  Los 


Sublotal  nerHal  unhnemMt  fvML.. 


20.000 

1.100 

7300 

25300 
9318 


20.000 

1,100 

7300 

37.500 
IJ80 


74300 


86,700 


VtapoBS  prodKtni  wA  mwAhx: 
0-0-135  f  1%.  caiU  aqtepMt„.... 
82-0- 109  ISSMMAMPL 

92300 

70300 

35.000 

15,000 

82-O-108  Med.  of  MC  wenpoiB-. 

9300 

9500 

82-0-104  New  wopons  ind. 

5300 

5380 

82-D-107  mm  and  eqwp  lOln- 

bon 

87.500 

66000 

82-D-106  Weapons  aaaatfy  tadHas 

(taBrik,  TX._ . 

23500 

23500 

82-0-146  Prod,  awit  tac.  Mr.  tea- 

tJBB 

8300 

8.000 

82-0-147    PresHR   tert   tac   S«. 

RJvp.SC 

3388 

3S80 

82-0-111  tater  gtapMo  sys _ 

1386  - 

S2-O-103  General  ptart  preieds 

78-16-A  Oteie  oBsie  vniZI. 

16300 
44.700 

11300 
44  700 

78-17-f  HM  c^kaM  nadi . 

S300 

5600 

var.Inc 

60300 

9.100 

81-0-116  UtHtes  and  eqtepmaN  icstt^ 

ration,    roptaoeaant    aal    wade. 

Plase  M,  var.  lees ^.. 

60.000 

50.000 

81-0-120  Conbd  of  effleents  and  pol- 

tetanls.Y-12  ptant  OMital^  Teen.. 

3.400 

3.400 

80-AE-6  Utibes  and  equip   nskn- 

bons.  reptace,  upgrade,  varies  teea- 

bons 

24.000 

24000 

80-AE-8  Adonced  siB  rwkdan  tadi- 

ly Rgdnr  Ftab  Rant,  Goidea.  Goto 

5,000 

78-17-D  Stam  ptant  imoiunaiU  Y- 
12  ptam  Oak  to^  Tm 

9,000 

9,000 

79-7-0  Univ.  pM  ptenl.  Pantei  nam 

AnBrio.TX 

12.100 

12.100 

77-11-C   8Hnch   artieryjred 
poteLtae  preducbon  ladRies,  varnus 

GanenI  leductnt 

taflation  estuwatas .„. 

Oontangenoes  and  lavertainbes 


3300 


3.600 

-26,000 
-25.000 


Subtotal 

andswetaiz 
Total 


512300 
742.in 


327380 
572300 


V  8  C  T 


praMCftM: 


CE-O-140 


82-0-126  Reactor  sataty„ 

82-0-142  Steam  I     ' 

81-0-125  N    rtac  sMy  airi  CM. 

npRMCs.,  RL,  WA . 

81-0-141  Hangers  tor  N 

ated  fuel  storage.  RL  WA.. 
81-0-143  L  Reador 

Subtotal  reador  operabeB. 


1.100 


10380 


1.100 


6300 

5300 

1.000 


81-0-126 
80-AE-2      . 

FACS.Btete.Sav.  River,  SC 

81-0-131  Rinote  analybal  tac  m- 
and  eqanion.  ICPP.  Ma. 


77-13-A  Fluorinel  (hssotobon  process 
and  lud  reccMng  unprvMnent.  hiaho 
chemicai  precessne  plant  tdaho  Na- 
bonal  EhfMerteg  uienlory,  Idaho 


13300 


40,000 


15,000 


40,000 


60300        62300 


C.  Saadal  lakpc  sapmbiB  leaHRb:  81-T- 
502M»anced  isokiie  separation  lab.  UM... 
0  Sinorbng  sarwts 
O-fr-150  MP  capital  i 


82-0-116  General  ptant  pmjeds... 
"  " tear,  and d^. 


sac  and  Sar., 


82-0-117  Had  I 
82-0-118   N   Ptenl. 

RichM.  WA 
82-0-124  WeMtni'tiiiLW.. 
82-«-136  Fitel  proonMg  be, 

giA  Wf.  «&... 


82-0-127 
81-0-128  Nestoratetect;. 
prthtrs.  various  locations 


73300 
23,000 
3,000 

1,000 
55300 

14,000 
2,000 

15,000 


14,000 
63.000 

20,on 

3,000 

1.000 
47.000 

14.000 
2300 

15,000 
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|h  Hmsmts  of  dotal 


BMlr< 

CSllMiC 


Cuntacncc 


U-D-in  tamkr  mcmilt  tfOas 

iBindi 1.000  1,000 

80-3-3  SiMi  pmiitm  FNS,  ICrP, 

DMa TZ. 10,000         10.000 

Total  mterab  praductm 314,500       3K.600 

VI  Mcnst  iwdeai  nste 

A.  Intcnm  mste  mtiafmm 

a-N-160  biMnn  task  m|t  oiatal 

eannnl M,569         16.000 

82-ll-Tol  GnsH  pM  pnjKis 11.400  9.000 

82-N-107  IM  iqbcanail 6.000  3,000 

82-N-103  W«>e  h¥dni  mt  isobta ..       10,000        10,000 
82-N-104  ihete  fxitiB  wKtt  trans^ 

ler  tic 4,000  4,000 

81-T-103  en  set  of  ataiti  saUds 

stonp  bns.  fCW.  INCL  Id*) 7,500  7,500 

81-T-104  RidiOKlM  WKle  fxs  m- 

proMmeim  OlINl.  Tew 10,000  7,000 

Prior  yev  pn)|«ts 8.000 

SaMotal  mtmm  mste  opMion 69,469        64,500 

B  loni  Mrm  wisle  mnagenient  ledi 

a-N-161    Uni   Kfin   msli  OfM 

equpmert...  2.593  2.593 

82-N-llO   PUD   (Def.   KBh  pnt 

lit) 10.000  

81-T-105  Deftnse  maste  pnxssai  (a- 

cities.  Sjvannali  Rum.  X : 20,000 

Subtotal.  Long  lenii  mmgement  Hdi.       12.593        22,593 

C  Tenmal  stcrage: 

d-M-m    TemanH    slonie    aiM 

emment 400  4O0 

77-13-F  Waste  Isalatian  Pflol  Plant 

Delamre    Basn,    Soutlieast    New 

Heuco. 44,600         35,000 

D  Decontanmatian  and  deconnKionint: 

CE-N-163  D  t  D  capital  eqapnient 70  70 

CE-N-164  TranpoitJHn  capital  equip- 

o»t T.. MO  840 

Total  Defcnse  nxste  manaiemenl 127,972       123,403 

VII  Nuclear  materials  securrty  safetuards  devetop- 
moit— PL 

A^  Nuclear  materials  securrty  safeguards:  CE- 
D-170  HH&IS  capital  equpnent 3,700  3.700 

Subtotal  atomic  enern  defense  actiw- 

ties 1.271,372     1,096,803 

Less  Unobliiited  Balances/FY  1981  Oetirral -30,000 

Total.  «DA  capital  aupment. 327,372       278,803 

Total.  «M  construction 944,000        786,800 

Septemlxr  budget  revisionj...; -152,565  

Total  atomic  energy  defense  activities-Pi...    1,118,807     1,066,803 


Uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activities 
Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 
Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Activities 
For  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  connection  with  operating  expenses;  the 
purchase,  construction,  and  acquisition  of 
plant  and  capital  equipment  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  thereto  necessary  for  ura- 
nium supply  and  enrichment  activities  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91),  including  the  acquisition  or  condemna- 
tion of  any  real  property  or  any  facility  or 
for  plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, or  expansion;  purchase  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed  23  for  replace- 
ment only);  Sl,806,000,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended;  Provided,  That  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Department  for  the  en- 
richment of  uranium  and  estimated  to  total 
tl, 805, 000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982,  shall  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the  Department 
in  providing  uranium  enrichment  service 
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activities  as  authorized  by  section  201  of 
Public  Law  95-238,  notvDithstanding  the 
proviaiOTU  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised 
StatuUs  (31  U.S.C.  484):  Provided  further. 
That  the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
reduced  as  uranium  enrichment  revenues 
are  received  during  fiscal  year  1982  so  as  to 
result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion estimated  at  not  more  than  1 1,000,000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  accepted  the  Senate 
allowances  for  the  Advanced  Isotope  Sepa- 
ration Technology  program  which  restores 
the  shift  of  $6,000,000  from  operating  ex- 
penses to  plant  and  capital  equipment  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  This  is  based  on  in- 
formation from  the  Department  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  create  a  construction  proj- 
ect line  item  for  the  AIS  E>evelopment 
Module  since  it  is  experimental  in  nature 
and  can  be  funded  from  the  operating  ac- 
count. The  conferees  believe  that  the  De- 
partment should  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  process  selection  as  soon  as  an 
adequate  technical  basis  for  evaluation  is 
available  so  as  to  minimize  the  requirement 
for  funding  of  parallel  approaches  and 
permit  a  more  focused  effort. 

The  conference  allowance  defers  without 
prejudice  funding  for  projects  81-R-506  and 
82-R-416  for  consideration  in  future  appro- 
priations. 

The  conferees  regret  the  necessity  of  a 
general  reduction  because  of  budgetary  con- 
straints and  agree  with  Senate  Report  lan- 
guage and  floor  statements  regarding  the 
need  to  minimize  any  impact  on  production 
capacity.  In  this  regard,  the  conferees  be- 
lieve that  there  are  several  steps  the  De- 
partment could  and  should  take  to  minimize 
any  programmatic  impact.  These  include: 

Negotiations  to  reduce,  or  recover  through 
the  sale  of  surplus  electricity,  some  or  all  of 
the  $166,000,000  requested  for  demand 
charges  for  contract  power  which  is  not 
being  taken  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  op- 
erating level  of  existing  faculties. 

Deferral  of  lower  priority  construction  ac- 
tivities not  critical  to  the  maintenance  of 
existing  facilities  nor  to  the  critical  path 
schedule  for  new  capacity. 

Modification  of  contracting  practices  so  as 
to  maximize  use  of  available  funds,  includ- 
ing GSO  balances  and  contract  prefinanc- 
ing. 

The  conferees  note  with  some  concern  the 
very  large  increase  in  uncosted  obligations 
related  to  uranium  enrichment  construction 
activities.  It  would  appear  that  better  use  of 
available  funds  could  substantially  avert 
any  serious  programmatic  affect  of  the  nec- 
essary funding  constraints  for  this  account. 

The  conference  allowance  is  allocated  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


November  19,  1981 


[In  tlidusands  of  ikta] 


Budget        j,^ 
«""*«     allowance 


Uranium  enndiment— 06 
I  Uranium  resources  and  enridiment: 

A.  Uranium  enridiment  activities: 

1  Gaseous  diffusion  program 978.900      978,900 

2  Gas  centrifuge  program 81,200       81,200 

4  Program  direction 3,100        3,100 

Subtotal  uranium  enridiment  activi- 
ties  1,063,200    1.063,200 

B.  Uranium  resource  assessment: 

1  Assessment  program 9,700        5,500 

2  Program  direction 4,200 


[In  MnusM*  of  dotal 

Budget 
cshnate 

Confer. 
ence 

aiowMx 

SubtoUl  unMOT  fwwci  vkoa- 

Mlt 

9,7M 

9,700 

C.  Advmnd  isotope  scpirition  tachMlOBf 

79,087 
1,205 

79,087 

lios 

Subtotal  advanced  isotope  s^iration 

tKhnotogK 

10,292 

80,292 

Total  uranium  enrid«iie«t-« 

1,153,192 

1,153,192 

[In  ttmsMls  of  dollars] 
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Budget      Conference 
estinute 


Uranium  EnridimenI— PI 
I  Uranium  resources  am  enridiment: 
A  Uranium  enridiment  activities: 
1  Gaseous  diffusion  program: 

CE-I!-410    Gaseous       diffusion 

capital  equipment 23,600        23,600 

82-R-410^PP 17,500         17,500 

82-R-411    UF6Cyl  and  storage...        11,000         11,000 
82-R-412    Coaling  tower  mo£.-..         8,000  8,000 

82-11-413    IMP  UF6  contamment..         7,100  7,100 

82-11-414    Purge  and  withdraw 

mod 9,000  9,000 

82-l)-415    Hre  alarm  sys  rep 4,700  4,700 

82-R-416    Env/satety  mods 2,000  

82-11-417    Air  dtsl  sys  upgrade....         2,700  2,700 

81-R-503    Utilities      upgrading, 

COP'S 17,000        17,000 

81-R-504    Supervisory     control 

and  data  acquis  systems,  Pa- 

dueah,    Ken    and   Portsmoutli, 

Cliio  Gaseous  diffusion  plants 7,000  7,000 

81-R-506    Environmental  pmtec- 

tion  and  safety  improvements, 

PliaselGOP's 7,000  

80-UE-2    Control  of  water  pollu. 

tion,  COP'S 4,000  4,000 

80-UE-3    Plant  facilities  security 

improvement 4,000  4,000 

80-Ut-S    Motor  and  switdigear 

upgrading,  GOPs 6,600  6.600 

Subtotal  Gaseous  diffusion  pro- 
gram       131.200       122.200 

2.  Gas  centrifuge  program: 

C(-R-4!l    Gas  centrifuge  capital 

Tipment 3,600  3,600 

418    Advanced  test  fadlity..         6,000  6,000 

76-8-G  Enridied  uranium  pro- 
duction facility,  Portsmoutli, 
OHIO 669,000       600,558 

Subtotal  gas  centrifuge  program..     678,600       610,158 

Subtotal  uranium  enridiment  ac- 

tivities-Pt 809,800       732,358 

B  Uranium  resource  assessment: 
1.  Assessment  program: 

C£-R-420    Assessment    program 

capital  equipment 200  200 

82-R-4I0    General  plant  projects..  100  100 

Subtotal  Uranium  resource  as- 
sessment   300  300 

C.  Advanced  isotope  separation  tedinology: 

C(-R-430    AIST  capital  equipment 5,500  5,500 

82-N-402    General  plant  projeds 650  650 

Subtotal  advanced  isotope  separation 

tedinology 6,150  6,150 

September  budget  revisions -68,442  .,.. 

General  reduction _ -  86,000 

Total  uranium  enridiment— PI 747.808       652.808 

Total  uranium  enridiment 1,901,000     1,806  000 

Offsetting  revenues - 1,805,000  - 1,805,000 

Uranium  enridiment  net 96.000  1,000 


Power  Marketing  Aoiiinistrations 
bonnevilxf  power  administration 
Amendment   No.   48:   Approves   expendi- 
tures of  $2,000  from  the  Bonneville  Power 


Administration  Fund  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $1,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  for  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  The  conferees 
agree  that  this  matter  can  be  deferred  to 
fiscal  year  1983  and  that  Bonneville  should 
move  aggressively  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  im- 
plement the  program  specified  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  96-501) 
within  their  existing  authority. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Limits  to'  $40,000,000 
gross  obligations  for  the  prinicpal  amount 
of  direct  loans  from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Fund  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $2,400,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Repayment  Obligations.— The  conferees 
are  aware  of  the  recent  OAO  report  on  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration's  repayment 
policy  and  repayment  status.  BPA  is  expect- 
ed to  expedite  and  complete  a  review  of  its 
repayment  policy  and  procedures  so  as  to 
provide  a  full  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  in  time  for  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  request. 

Federal  Energy  Rbgulatort  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates 
$76,177,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead 
of  $78,677,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$73,677,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  agree  that  FERC  shall  submit  re- 
ports on  TAPS  and  personnel  turnover  and 
safety  as  required  in  the  House  report.  It  is 
the  conferees'  intention  that  the  funds  be 
allocated  such  that  no  personnel  reduction 
occur  in  FERC. 

Tlie  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  aUocating  sufficient  personnel 
and  other  resources  to  the  small  hydropow- 
er  licensing  functions  to  avoid  delays  in  this 
area. 
Geothermal  Resocrces  Development  Fund 

gbothermal  loan  gdarantee  and  interest 
assistance  program 

Amendment  No  52.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  following: 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Resources  Development  Fund, 
$200,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed; and  for  carrying  out  the  Geothermal 
Loan  Guarantee  and  Interest  Assistance 
Prt>gram  as  authorized  by  the  Geothermal 
Energy,  Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-410), 
92.000,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  from  the  Fund  shall  be  available 
for  interest  differential  payments  in  fiscal 
year  1982:  Provided  further.  That  the 
amounts  remaining  in  the  Fund  shall  be 
used  as  a  default  reserve  for  loan  guarantees 
issued  pursuant  to  section  201  of  title  II  of 
Public  Law  93-410,  as  amended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wlU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  fully  concur  with  the 
Senate  Report  language  regarding  the  Geo- 
thermal Loan  Guarantee  and  Interest  As- 
sistance Program  and  direct  the  Depart- 
ment to  advise  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations not  later  than  January  1,  1982.  of 


the  steps  being  taken  to  comply  with  the 
Committees'  direction  in  implementing 
Public  Law  93-410,  as  amended. 

GENBLAL  PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

Amendment  No.  53:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relating  to  the  use  of 
civilian  spent  fuel  for  nuclear  weapons  pur- 
poses. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  amendment  that  separability  be 
maintained  between  the  civilian  nuclear 
power  program  and  the  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  However,  since  there  are  no  funds 
in  this  bill  to  use  civilian  spent  fuel  for 
weapons  purposes,  the  legislative  limitation 
is  not  necessary. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  an  addi- 
tional $335,525,000  for  atomic  energy  de- 
fense operating  and  plant  and  capital  ex- 
penses activities.  Additional  funds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  existing  appropriating  ac- 
counts. 

TITLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

appalachian  regional  development 

programs 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates 
$150,000,000  for  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Programs  instead  of  $200,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $83,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Funds  may  be  allo- 
cated as  the  Commission  determines  appro- 
priate. The  conferees  agree  that  the  Com- 
mission should  prepare  for  submission  to 
the  Congress  a  report  and  plan  for  finishing 
up  ARC  programs  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  detailed  in  House  Report  97-177. 
The  conferees  also  agree  that  ARC  should 
not  enter  into  any  projects  that  cannot  be 
completed  with  any  available  Federal,  state, 
local,  private  or  other  funds. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Earmarks 
$100,000,000  for  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System  instead  of 
$140,000,000  as  provided  by  the  House  and 
$60,000,000  as  provided  by  the  Senate. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  official 
entertainment  expenses  (not  to  exceed 
$1,500); 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates 
$465,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $477,534,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  NRC  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  for  prior  approval  any 
changes  from  priorities  in  research  pro- 
grams identified  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Reports,  and  subject  to  the  above  is  directed 
to  carry  out  the  testing  matrix  and  schedule 
identified  by  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Research  drawing  from  the  LOFT  Spe- 
cial Review  Group.  The  conferees  agree 
that  up  to  $3,500,000  is  available  for  gas- 
cooled  reactor  research.  A  total  of  $200,000 
is  provided  for  the  nuclear  data  link  and  the 
Commission  is  to  submit  a  report  addressing 
those  issues  identified  in  House  Report  No. 
97-177  in  FY  1982. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  deletes  language  proposed  by  the 
House  earmarking  fluids  and  adds  Senate 
language  providing  that  funds  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  deletes  language  proposed  by  the 
House  that  would  limit  availability  of  re- 
search funds  to  two  years  and  makes  funds 
available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  allows  for  NRC  to  retain  regulatory 
jurisdiction  on  a  case-by-case  basis  where 
the  Commission  can  demonstrate  a  need  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

payment  to  tennessee  valley  authority 

PUND 

Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates 
$129,162,000  for  Payment  to  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Fund  instead  of 
$140,743,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$124,162,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Water  Resoitrces  CoDUcn. 

WATER  resources  PLANNING 

Amendment  No.  63:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  which  would  have  ap- 
propriated $2,500,000  for  salaries  and  relat- 
ed expenses. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Water  Resources  Planning 

For  the  Water  Resources  Council  for  sala- 
ries and  related  expenses  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1962-1962d-3),  as  amended,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  42 
U.S.C.  1962a'4(S),  $3,888,000  including 
$658,000  for  expenses  in  administering  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962d(b)).  and  $3,230,000  for 
preparation  of  assessments  and  plans  (42 
U.S.C.  1962d(c)):  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  included  herein  shall  be  rued  for  an 
independent  Project  Review,  for  expenses  of 
River  Basin  Commissions  or  for  Grants  to 
States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  provided  a  total  of 
$3,888,000  to  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
including  $3,230,000  for  preparation  of  as- 
sessments and  plans  and  $658,000  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses.  No  funds  are  included  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Comprehensive  Man- 
agement Plem  inasmuch  as  H.R.  4035,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  con- 
tains a  total  of  $1,842,000  for  water  policy, 
planning  and  coordination  and  for  program 
support  of  the  Office  of  Water  Policy.  No 
funds  are  included  for  an  independent 
project  review,  grants  to  states,  or  for  ex- 
penses of  River  Basin  Commissions. 

TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  65:  Provides  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  prohibiting  imple- 
mentation of  a  program  of  retention  con- 
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tracts  for  senior  employees  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disacreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ferees to  preclude  appropriations  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  or  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  as  required,  on  the  existing 
authorized  project. 

COItrCRKltCK  TOTAI.— WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1982  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with 
comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  amount, 
the  1982  budget  estimates,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1982  foUow: 


tin  thousmnds  of  doUusl 

New  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority, fiscal  year  1981 12,309,098 

Budget  estimates  considered  by 

House,  fiscal  year  1982 13.410.287 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1982 13,189,674 

Budget  estimates  considered  by 

Senate,  fiscal  year  1982 12,096,547 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1982 12,763,636 

Conference    agreement,     fiscal 

year  1982 12,472,025 

Conference     agreement     com- 
pared with: 
New    budget    (obligational) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1981...     +162,927 
Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obligational)      authority, 
considered       by       House, 

fiscal  year  1982 -938,262 

Budget  authority  of  new 
(obligational)  authority, 
considered      by      Senate, 

fiscal  year  1982 -h  375.478 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1982 -717,649 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1982....     -291,611 


Tom  Beviix. 
Edward  P.  Bolamo, 
LiRDY  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boccs, 
Biu.  Chappell. 
Vic  Fazio, 
Wes  Watkims. 
Adam  Benjamin.  Jr., 
Jamie  L.  Whitten; 
John  T.  Myers, 
Clair  W.  Bxtrgener. 
Virginia  Smith, 

ElJKJN  RUDD, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Mark  O.  Hatpield. 

Jamxs  a.  McClore, 

JakeGarn, 

Harrison  H.  Schmitt, 

Thad  Cochran, 

James  Abdnor, 

BobKasten, 

Mack  Mattingly, 

J.  Bennett  Johnston, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

Ernest  F.  Holungs. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 

Quentin  Burdick, 

Jim  Sasser, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  PATE  OP  THE  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY MINIMUM  BENEFIT  LIES 
IN  THE  HANDS  OP  THE 
SENATE  CONFEREES 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  twice  voted,  by  overwhelm- 
ing margins,  to  restore  the  $122  a 
month  benefit  which  Gramm-Latta 
took  away  from  3  million  of  America's 
oldest  and  poorest  citizens.  Many 
weeks  ago,  we  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  Senate,  in  spite  of  protestations 
of  sympathy,  are  insisting  that  if  the 
minimum  benefit  is  to  be  restored, 
future  benefits  must  be  reduced  and 
degraded  and  certain  benefits  subject- 
ed for  the  first  time  to  being  taxed. 

Upon  this  rock  of  disagreement,  the 
conference  committee  is  foundering. 
Notifications  already  have  gone  out  to 
these  elderly  citizens  that  those 
meager  benefits  are  being  reduced. 

May  every  citizen  know  exactly 
where  the  blame  lies.  It  is  the  will  of 
the  American  people  that  these  bene- 
fits be  restored  in  full  to  America's 
elderly,  without  degradation.  Their 
fate  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 


Nation  is  coming  to  a  screeching  halt. 
In  fact,  it  already  has,  and  the  econo- 
my right  along  with  it.  There  are  over 
61  percent  of  the  woodworkers  in 
Oregon  unemployed.  Factory  output 
dropped  2  percent  in  Just  less  than  60 
days.  There  are  1  million  plus  more 
Americans  unemployed  today  than 
there  were  when  President  Reagan 
raised  his  hand  to  take  his  oath  of 
office  on  January  20,  and  the  chief 
economist  adviser  to  the  President 
predicts  another  million  before  too 
long. 

If  we  wait  for  2  or  3  or  4  years  for  a 
recovery,  as  the  administration  is  sug- 
gesting, there  will  not  be  a  delivery 
system  in  place  to  produce  homes.  And 
without  a  strong  housing  program  the 
Americsin  people  not  only  cannot  be 
housed  but  the  effect  on  the  economy 
will  be  devastating. 


ACCEPTABLE  FARM  BILL 
CALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nails 
were  driven  firmly  into  the  coffin  of 
the  farm  bill  yesterday  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. With  a  cosmetic  change  in  the 
sugar  and  peanut  legislation,  by  agree- 
ing on  excessive  increases  in  target 
prices  for  grains,  with  questionable 
action  on  embargo  products  and  bank- 
ruptcy procedures,  this  conference  is 
producing  a  bill  that  is  doomed  to 
defeat.  With  the  biU  still  not  com- 
plete, the  President's  budget  is  exceed- 
ed by  nearly  $610  million. 

If  I  were  a  farmer,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  calling  out  to  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  involved  in 
this  conference,  asking  them  to  recog- 
nize it  is  in  everybody's  best  interests 
to  have  a  farm  bill  that  will  be  accept- 
able by  the  Congress,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  the  American  people. 


REAGAN-VOLCKER  DEPRESSION 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  housing  starts  figures  based  on 
October's  starts  level  of  857,000  are 
down  3.6  percent  from  October  of  last 
year.   The   housing   industry   in   our 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATE  THREAT- 
ENING OUR  COUNTRY'S  FOOD 
SUPPLY  BASE 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  are  telling  their  kids 
that  there  is  no  future  in  agriculture. 
Tljey  are  in  serious  trouble.  Some  ob- 
servers report  they  have  never  seen 
fanners  in  so  much  trouble.  For  over  2 
years  now,  most  farmers  have  not 
been  able  to  turn  a  profit. 

The  administration's  policies  of  con- 
tinued high  interest  rates  are  forcing 
farm  families  to  give  up  their  dreams, 
their  hopes,  and  finally,  their  farms. 

The  USDA  reported  recently  that 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  Nation's 
farm  population  has  decreased  by 
450,000.  Another  USDA  report  says  we 
are  losing  1,000  farm  families  per  week 
to  nearby  cities  and  towns. 

It  is  the  high  cost  of  borrowing  that 
is  suddenly  threatening  the  very  base 
of  our  country's  food  supply.  Besides 
borrowing  to  purchase  land  and  ma- 
chinery, many  fanners  obtain  loans  in 
the  spring  to  buy  seed,  fuel,  fertilizer 
or  herbicides.  They  can  pay  off  the 
loan  when  the  crop  is  in.  Cattlemen 
borrow  to  buy  yoimg  feeder  calves. 
They  can  pay  off  the  loan  when  the 
calf  is  grown  and  ready  for  slaughter. 
In  1981,  farmers  and  ranchers  hope  to 
pay  interest  alone. 

Since  most  farm  loans  made  this 
year  are  not  due  until  early  next  year, 
we  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the  true 
Impact  of  sustained  high  interest  rates 
will  be.  Judging  by  the  message  from 
farmers  to  their  children,  most  are  not 
planning  beyond  1982. 
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DESTRUCTION  OP  THE  HOUSING 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
housing  start  statistics  Just  confirm 
what  a  drastically  depressed  situation 
we  face  in  the  housing  industry.  The 
so-called  American  dream  for  yoimg 
people  to  buy  their  own  homes  is 
simply  being  demolished.  The  absolute 
destruction  of  any  new  housing  con- 
struction in  this  country  is  causing  a 
situation  where,  as  housing  prices  and 
interest  rates  go  higher  and  higher, 
young  people  who  want  to  start  a  new 
family  have  no  hope  whatsoever. 

The  Reagan  administration's  con- 
scious policy  in  turning  Investment 
away  from  housing  is  producing  an 
economic  and  social  disaster  to  which 
the  Congress  must  respond.  Mr. 
Speaker,  disaster  is  not  too  strong  a 
word  when  one  examines  the  statistics 
involved:  Housing  starts  for  October 
were  43  percent  less  than  a  year  ago 
and  the  lowest  since  1966  and  starts 
for  single  family  homes  were  at  an  all- 
time  record  low.  And  the  administra- 
tion's simplistic,  antihousing  policy 
that  lower  interest  rates  will  cure  all 
the  problems  Just  ignores  reality: 
Homebuilders  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness and  those  who  are  left  have  had 
their  profits  decimated.  Marginally 
lower  interest  rates,  which  is  all  we 
can  realistically  hope  for  in  the  short 
term,  will  not  solve  the  bankruptcy 
problems  of  homebuilders  nor  the  un- 
employment problems  of  construction 
workers  nor  the  housing  needs  of  the 
American  people.  We  in  Congress 
must  design  well-conceived  proposals 
if  we  are  to  rescue  this  industry  from 
the  disaster  it  is  facing. 


reduce  the  interest  rates  to  below  10 
percent  as  you  promised  a  year  ago. 


HOUSING  SLUMP  INTENSIFIES 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  slump  intensifies.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  today  that  Octo- 
ber housing  starts  have  plunged  to  a 
record  low.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  in  October  starts  fell  to  a 
15-year  low. 

I  talked  this  morning  to  a  lifelong 
friend  in  Osceola,  named  W.  F.  Fletch- 
er, who  has  been  in  the  real  estate 
business  all  of  his  life.  He  reports  that 
the  housing  industry  in  Arkansas  is  in 
the  worst  condition  that  he  has  ever 
observed;  because  of  the  state  of  the 
economy,  particularly  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  he  has  only  been  able  to 
build  two  houses  this  year,  and  nei- 
ther one  has  sold. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  waiting  for 
Reaganomics  to  work  and  for  you  to 


FUTURE  OF  HOUSING  INDUSTRY 
AT  STAKE 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  compelled  to  express  a 
very  grave  concern  about  the  status  of 
the  housing  industry.  Yesterday,  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  learned,  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  that 
this  Industry  has  experienced  the 
second  lowest  number  of  housing 
starts  ever  recorded.  The  October  1981 
housing  starts  figure  of  857,000  units 
is  second  only  to  the  year  1966  when 
the  number  plimmieted  below  850,000. 
Additionally,  this  figure  is  43  percent 
below  the  October  1980  recorded  level. 

As  we  become  increasingly  aware 
that  the  Federal  involvement  in  pro- 
viding housing  will  diminish  signifi- 
cantly, as  the  administration's  and 
Congress  policies  dictate,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  several  questions: 

First.  Can  the  private  sector  realisti- 
cally meet  the  immediate  and  growing 
national  demand  for  housing?  In  my 
city  of  Baltimore  alone,  there  are  cur- 
rently 40,000  citizens  seeking  housing; 

Second.  Will  the  continuing  state  of 
high  interest  rates,  increased  specula- 
tive demand  as  a  result  of  massivie  tax 
cuts  and  bresiks,  and  significant  reduc- 
tions in  federally  subsidized  housing 
units,  foster  a  healthy  economy  in 
which  the  housing  industry  might 
insure  that  every  citizen  can  afford 
decent  housing?;  and 

Third.  Can  we  risk  the  elimination 
of  a  significant  number  of  subsidized 
housing  units  across  the  Nation  in  the 
absence  of  quantifiable  evidence  that 
the  elimination  of  such  imits  will  be 
matched  by  private  sector  initiatives 
to  replace  them,  in  tandem? 

I  believe  that  the  latest  Department 
of  Commerce  figures  place  serious 
doubt  in  our  minds  when  we  try  to 
answer  these  questions.  The  housing 
industry  is  fighting  for  its  survival. 
The  diminishing  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  undergirding  this  in- 
dustry, or  at  least,  providing  where 
the  industry  cannot,  may  be  a  fatal 
mistake. 
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PENDULUM  SWINGS  ON  ANGTS 
WAIVERS 

(Bfr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  considering  during  the 
last  30  days  the  proposed  waivers  with 
respect    to    the    Federal    laws    that 


govern  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  lower  48  States. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that,  as  our  col- 
leagues in  the  committees  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  been  work- 
ing in  evaluating  these  proposed  waiv- 
ers, we  have  learned  more  about  them; 
and  the  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing 
in  favor  of  those  who  would  like,  as 
would  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Tattki:).  to  see  them  reject- 
ed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  first  test 
vote  in  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  14  to 
1  in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  in  favor  of  the 
waivers.  The  second  test  vote  was  here 
in  the  House  in  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  the  vote 
was  a  little  better  from  our  stand- 
point, it  was  32  to  7  in  favor  of  the 
waivers. 

However,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
has  voted  Just  this  week,  and  the  vote 
was  12  to  9.  with  three  rather  interest- 
ing abstentions  by  Members  who  are 
in  fact  opposed  to  the  waivers. 

Later  on  today  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  will 
vote.  There  is  no  way  we  can  predict 
what  that  vote  might  be.  but  I  can 
assure  the  Speaker  that  it  is  now  a  di- 
vided question  as  more  and  more 
Members  become  informed  about 
these  waivers,  and  in  my  Judgment 
they  should  indeed  ultimately  be  re- 
jected. 


REVEALING  A  NEW  SIDE  TO  THE 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, occasionally  my  side  of  the  aisle 
has  been  accused  of  perhaps  not  treat- 
ing the  Speaker  as  well  as  we  should 
and  not  recognizing  his  many  good 
qualities.  As  Republicans,  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  admit  that  others  can 
show  us  the  way. 

I  have  here  a  Journal— but  not  the 
Congressional  Journal— with  which 
my  colleagues  may  not  be  too  familiar, 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  read  to  the 
Members  from  the  December  issue 
something  that  an  outsider  said  about 
ouir  Speaker.  Perhaps  this  wiU  show 
Republicans  and  oiemocrats  alike  a 
side  of  our  Speaker  we  have  never 
seen  before. 

The  article  was  entitled,  "Kiss  and 
Tell."  Eighteen  celebrities  reveal 
whom  they  would  like  to  find  imder 
the  mistletoe.  Some  people  chose  Sean 
Connery  and  others  whom  we  could 
identify    rather    quickly.    But    Marie 
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Osmond  chose  our  Speaker  to  meet 
under  the  mistletoe  with  these  lines: 

I  would  like  to  get  him  under  the  mJAtle- 
toe  right  up  front,  and  1  would  mess  up  his 
hair  real  good  and  give  him  a  big  hug  so 
that  he  would  then  have  something  to  talk 
about  other  than  Ronald  Reagan. 

I  have  never  met  Mr.  O'Neill,  only 
watched  him  on  TV.  and  I  have  a  feeling 
under  all  that  polish  and  political  prowess 
there  lurks  an  enormously  affectionate 
teddy  bear.  I'd  like  to  be  the  one  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  join  Marie  and 
wish  her  and  you  a  happy  Christmas. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  COSTS 

JUSTIFIED 

(Mr.    McCOLLUM    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  aaid  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  talking  about  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations,  we  some- 
times forget  to  put  our  budget  prob- 
lems in  perspective,  and  we  talk  about 
balancing  and  thinking  about  the  ex- 
penses and  the  cost  of  military  just 
like  everything  else  that  goes  on.  We 
have  heard  the  discussions  on  housing 
this  morning  for  example,  but  we 
would  not  be  discussing  the  dollars 
and  cents  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  strong  enough  national 
defense  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  have 
that  quality  of  life  and  freedom  that  is 
so  precious. 

As  we  look  at  the  comparative  statis- 
tics on  the  percentage  of  gross  nation- 
al product  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  relating  to  national 
defense  expenditures,  it  makes  yester- 
day's votes  all  that  much  more  mean- 
ingful. I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  1960,  in  the  Kennedy  years,  in 
1960-62  and  1963,  we  spent  about  9 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
on  national  defense.  Today,  even  with 
out  appropriation  yesterday,  we  are 
only  spending  about  5Vi  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  our  national 
defense,  and  even  in  the  out  years, 
1986  and  1987  with  future  projections 
commencing  to  increase  spending,  we 
are  only  going  to  get  up  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6  to  7  percent. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  last  10  years 
or  so.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
spending  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  15  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product  on  its  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to 
strive  to  sl>end  a  substantial  portion  of 
our  gross  national  product  and  in- 
crease that  amount  on  our  national 
defense  if  all  the  rest  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed and  all  the  economic  concerns  are 
going  to  be  worth  the  effort. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  peace  initiative  was  well  re- 
ceived yesterday  by  everyone,  except, 
naturally,  the  Soviets,  who  now  wear 
the  black  hats. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  use  these  1- 
mlnute  dissertations  to  throw  stones— 
this  week  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
continuing  resolution  fiasco,  delays 
due  to  political  committee  hearings, 
the  continued  politicizing  of  social  se- 
curity, and  the  efforts  of  the  majority 
party  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
high  interest  rates  to  our  new  Presi- 
dent. 

Today,  let  me  give  credit  when  credit 
is  due.  The  overwhelming  vote  last 
night  in  support  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  and  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's position  on  the  B-1  and  MX, 
was  a  vote  of  confidence.  Both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  were  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  we  agree.  America's  defense 
has  been  shortchanged  in  recent 
years.  We  need  to  be  strong  as  we  go 
to  the  negotiating  table." 

I  believe  that  America  agrees  also. 
We  have  taken  a  positive  step— and  in 
the  right  direction— toward  peace, 
through  strength. 


sive  projects  that  kill  the  people  in 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  reports 
for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  condemning  the  hideous  hous- 
ing to  which  we  have  assigned  human 
beings  in  our  well-meant  but  disas- 
trous projects.  We  have  got  to  stop 
doing  this  and  move  forward  in  an- 
other direction. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE 
INITIATIVE 
(Mr.    MORRISON   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  SUFFERING 
FROM  REGULATIONS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  to  the  House  very  briefly. 
This  morning  twice  we  have  heard 
about  the  question  of  housing,  and 
certainly  we  all  should  be  concerned. 
But  I  think  the  Members  would  be 
happy  to  hear  about  a  meeting  of  a 
subcommittee  of  this  House  yesterday 
under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

RO'iTBAL). 

We  are  suffering  and  our  people  in 
this  country  are  suffering  under  the 
regulations  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion. Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  get  too 
partisan  about  all  this,  but  let  us  face 
it.  Those  regulations  were  made  by 
that  administration,  not  by  this  ad- 
ministration, and  the  definition  of 
what  constitutes,  for  example,  some- 
thing as  simple  as  shared  housing  has 
been  a  barrier  to  many,  many  satisfac- 
tory, inexpensive  and  sensible  ways  of 
providing  housing  to  people  who  want 
it.  The  regulations  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  do  so  in  any  commonsense 
way. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  yesterday  the 
administration  official  who  appeared 
before  us,  before  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roybal),  Mr.  Evans. 
and  me.  I  think  we  all  felt  that  we  are 
moving  in  a  direction  that  is  produc- 
tive, from  the  specific  needs  of  people 
instead  of  from  statistics  and  charts. 
We  may  finally  stop  building  the  mas- 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PARTISANSHIP  DISTURBING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  on  this  floor  we  heard  an- 
other couple  of  speeches  tinged  with 
partisanship  on  the  issue  of  social  se- 
curity. 

This  is  a  very  disturbing  trend.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  seen  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  use  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  for  a  political  fund-rais- 
ing effort.  We  understand  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  made  a  con- 
scious decision  to  keep  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  from  even  consid- 
ering solutions  to  what  we  all  know  is 
a  major  social  security  problem,  and 
now  today  on  the  floor  we  hear  an- 
other series  of  partisanly  tinged 
speeches  on  this  very  basic  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  question 
asked  by  the  American  people  is: 
Should  not  something  as  vital  and  im- 
portant as  social  security  be  raised 
above  partisan  bickering?  I  certainly 
believe  so. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUriON  349,  MULTINA- 
TIONAL FORCE  AND  OBSERV- 
ERS PARTICIPATION 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  will  be  asked  to  au- 
thorize $125  million  so  that  U.S.  sol- 
diers can  participate  in  the  multina- 
tional peace  force  that  is  designed  to 
monitor  the  Israel-Egypt  truce  follow- 
ing the  final  stage  of  Israel's  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  This 
is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  peace  and  to 
insure  the  security  of  Israel  in  ex- 
change for  that  country's  courageous 
agrieement  to  give  up  large  portions  of 
territory  that  were  won  at  great  cost 
in  lives  and  suffering. 

Israel's  territorial  acquisitions  are  a 
legacy  of  its  historical  vulnerability  in 
a  region  where  its  statehood  is  still  not 
a  fully  accepted  fact.  The  Camp  David 
agreements,  signed  by  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  the  late,  great  statesman 
Anwar  el  Sadat,  represent  a  major 
breakthrough   in  recognizing  Israel's 
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right  to  exist  in  peace  and  as  a  partner 
in  the  region's  development. 

In  place  of  territory  of  tremendous 
military  and  strategic  value  as  well  as 
oil  resources.  Israel  has  accepted 
Egypt's  hand  in  peace  and  has  chosen 
to  stake  its  future  on  faith  rather  than 
force.  Let  us  hope  that  this  momen- 
tous achievement  will  not  only  endure, 
but  will  soon  be  replicated  with  Isra- 
el's other  recalcitrant  neighbors— in- 
cluding the  Palestinians  as  well  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Let^anon,  and 
Jordan. 


HOUSING  STARTS  PLUMMET 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  day  the  American  public  is  being 
given  new  evidence  of  the  continued 
downward  plimge  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my, thanks  to  the  results  of  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program. 
Today  we  are  told  that  the  housing 
starts  for  October  of  this  year  are  the 
second  lowest  since  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  keeping  housing 
starts  records. 

The  October  housing  starts  level  of 
857.000  units  on  an  annualized  basis  is 
the  lowest  since  October  of  1966.  The 
level  for  October  of  this  year  is  43.6 
percent  below  last  October's  level  and 
only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  hous- 
ing starts  necessary  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  this  Nation. 

This  record  low  housing  starts  level 
is  the  result  not  just  of  high  interest 
rates,  but  of  the  persistently  high  in- 
flation level  which  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's policies  have  done  little  to 
stop  and  uf  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration of  not  doing  anything  to  assist 
the  thrift  industry's  disastrous  situa- 
tion. The  thrift  industry  is  the  princi- 
pal provider  of  mortgage  credit  and.  as 
such,  the  major  imderpinning  for  the 
housing  industry.  The  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness any  more  of  making  long-term, 
level-payment  mortgages  and  for  that 
reason  the  dream  of  most  Americans 
of  homeownership  will  be  only  that,  a 
dream. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  our  housing  in- 
dustry has  been  so  devastated,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  new  evidence  of 
economic  depression  will  cause  the  ad- 
ministration to  change  course  on  eco- 
nomic policy  direction  that  OMB  Di- 
rector David  Stockman  has  no  faith 
in. 


FLORIDA- PARADISE  LOST 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
magazine  this  week  on  its  front  cover 


declared  Florida  a  "Paradise  Lost." 
The  crime  rate  there  is  skyrocketing. 
Illegal  narcotics,  drugs,  illegal  aliens, 
and  criminals  from  Castro's  prisons 
have  created  a  deadly  combination. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  major  coordinat- 
ed effort. 

We  have  disaster  areas  declared  for 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  floods. 

I  will  shortly  introduce  legislation  to 
allow  the  President  to  declare  a  crime 
emergency  area.  This  would  allow  the 
assignment  of  a  coordinator  to  imme- 
diately and  efficiently  direct  Federal. 
State,  and  local  efforts  in  a  major 
crime  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  major  battle. 
It  is  a  crimewave,  and  it  needs  a  major 
coordinated  effort  now. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INmAIlVES 
ON  ARMS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  perinlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  today  we  will  be  called  on  to  en- 
dorse the  President's  initiatives  on 
arms  control  as  communicated  by  him 
to  the  National  Press  Club  on  yester- 
day. 

Apparently  the  plan  is  to  have  this 
body  unanimously  rubberstamp  Mr. 
Reagan's  views  on  this  matter.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider carefully  whether  or  not  it 
should  approve  or  whether  or  not  it 
should  even  be  called  upon  to  approve 
the  President's  position. 

I  recall  that  when  Mr.  Carter  was 
President  and  was  unable  to  attain  ap- 
proval of  SALT  II.  we  were  not  asked 
to  go  on  record  to  endorse  what  was 
indeed  a  worthy  initiative. 
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Indeed,  many  in  the  Congress  and 
some  outside  the  Congress,  including 
the  man  who  is  now  President,  op- 
posed and  eventually  frustrated  that 
approval. 

While  I  do  not  oppose  Mr.  Reagan  in 
terms  of  the  speech  he  made  yester- 
day, I  think  it  would  be  well  we  under- 
stand its  purpose.  It  is  not  because  the 
President  has  overnight  become  an 
arms  controller.  No.  It  is,  rather,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  found  it 
is  in  great  difficulty  on  the  issue  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  Tuesday  in  opposition  to  the 
arms  race,  and  with  our  friends  in 
Ciermany  and  elsewhere  in  a  sad  state 
in  terms  of  our  introduction  of  nuclear 
arms  in  their  countries. 

So  even  before  the  President's 
speech  was  delivered,  the  press  and 
commentators  had  analyzed  the  aims 
and  content.  It  had  been  pointed  out 
the  proposal  is  not  new  and  that  it  is 
foreordained  to  rejection  but,  none- 
theless, we  would  gain  in  terms  of  a 
propaganda  advantage. 


I  look  for  more,  Mr.  Speaker.  Maybe 
on  November  30,  with  the  Geneva 
Conference,  and  beyond,  we  will  have 
something  to  applaud  the  President 
for.  But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 

For  now,  however,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  President  should  enjoy  any 
particular  credibility  on  this  issue,  any 
more  than  his  Budget  Director  should 
enjoy  credibility  on  economic  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  today  object 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  this 
resolution  but  I  shall  most  certainly 
vote  against  it. 


PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  INITIATIVE 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  made  what  i>eople 
all  around  the  world  are  proclaiming 
as  an  historic  move  toward  peace. 
Clearly  it  is  a  different  sort  of  initia- 
tive than  we  have  seen.  Peoples  from 
all  around  the  world  are  compliment- 
ing the  President.  They  see  it  as  dif- 
ferent. Parliaments  are  passing  resolu- 
tions all  across  the  world  endorsing 
this  bold  move. 

The  President  himself,  in  his  special 
way,  has  reached  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people,  not  just  the  leaders 
all  around  the  world.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  this  House  should  unanimously 
endorse  the  President. 

Any  idea  that  this  President  has 
come  to  this  position  recently  is  as  far- 
fetched as  it  could  ever  be.  This  Presi- 
dent has  been  talking  about  peace 
through  strength  for  years.  This 
party,  the  Republican  Party,  has  been 
talkbig  about  peace  through  strength. 
And  this  party,  by  the  way,  went  on 
record  last  year,  In  1980,  at  the  nation- 
al convention  on  the  idea  of  arms  re- 
duction as  opposed  to  arms  limitation. 

If  I  could  just  read  one  passage  from 
those  proclamations  last  summer. 

A  Republican  administration  will  continue 
to  seek  to  negotiate  arms  reductions  in 
Soviet  strategic  weapons,  in  Soviet  Bloc 
force  levels  in  Central  Europe,  and  in  other 
areas  that  may  be  amenable  to  reductions 
or  limitations. 

This  is  not  a  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  come  to  recently. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
we  listen  to  those  who  take  the  well 
and  criticize  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  its  economic  policies  for  the 
failures  in  our  economic  situation  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  just  suggest  to  them  that 
rather  than  look  to  Reaganomics  for 
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the  problems  that  we  see  today,  they 
inight  very  carefully  look  at  Tlpo- 
nomlcs. 

What  are  Tlponomlcs?  Those  are  the 
policies  that  this  House  has  followed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  economy. 

What  happened  during  that  period 
of  time?  We  managed  to  bring  infla- 
tion from  4.8  percent  to  double-digit 
heights.  We  had  double-digit  inflation 
for  2  years  back  to  back  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

We  managed  to  bring  interest  rates 
from  a  low  which  looks  incredible  at 
the  present  time,  at  about  5.3  or  6  per- 
cent up  to  double-digit  figures,  to  even 
20-plus  percent.  We  had  that  for  2 
years  in  a  row. 

Our  rate  of  productivity  growth  has 
gone  to  a  negative  level  for  3  years  in  a 
row.  And  what  else  did  Tiponomics 
give  us?  We  had  the  real  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product  going  to  an  ab- 
solute negative  dive  for  a  solid  year. 

When  we  have  those  problems  con- 
fronting us,  we  have  to  do  something 
to  work  ourself  out  of  it.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  almost  indecent  to  suggest 
when  we  followed  one  way  of  doing 
things  on  this  floor  for  several  years— 
that  is,  high  taxes,  high  spending— 
with  miserable  results,  that  we  should 
criticize  this  administration  for  just 
beginning  to  see  if  it  can  make  a 
change.  And  this  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly bad  timing  at  a  time  when  we  see 
inflation  rates  going  down,  interest 
rates  going  down  and,  yes,  incredibly, 
a  growth  in  productivity  in  our  econo- 
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EXPRESSION    OP    SUPPORT    OP 
CONGRESS    FOR    PRESIDENT'S 
INITIATIVES  FOR  PEACE 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  224)  to  express  the  support 
of  the  Congress  for  the  President's  ini- 
tiatives for  peace  and  ask  unanimous 
consent   for   its   immediate   consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  224 
Whereas  President  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan 
has  called  upon  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev to  engage  in  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks  (SXARX)' 

Whereas  the  President's  willingness  to 
cancel  deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launch  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviet 
Union  dismantles  its  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles  is  a  dramatic  and  bold  step  toward 
real  nuclear  arms  reduction; 

Whereas  the  President's  call  for  "equality 
at  lower  levels  of  conventional  forces  in 
Europe"  is  a  necessary  part  of  his  goal  of  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  war; 

Whereas  the  President's  invitation  to 
President  Brezhnev  to  join  in  a  conference 
that  would  "develop  effective  measures  that 
would  reduce  the  dangers  of  war  arising  out 
of  uncertainty  and  miscalculation"  demon- 


strates this  Nation's  belief  in  the  need  for 
mutual  restraint  between  the  superpowers; 
and 

Whereas  the  President's  goal  of  "mutual 
reduction  of  conventional,  intermediate 
range  nuclear  and  strategic  forces"  is  in  the 
great  American  tradition  of  seeking  and 
keeping  the  peace  through  realistic  meth- 
ods: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved  by  the  House  of  Representativet 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
expresses  its  commendation  of  and  support 
for  the  President's  initiatives  for  peace  and 
reaffirms  its  desire  to  work  with  him  so  that 
the  threats  of  nuclear  war  can  be  reduced 
and,  perhaps,  eliminated  in  our  lifetime. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLANB).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume and,  pending  that,  I  yield  one- 
half  hour,  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomt'ield),  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  224  commend- 
ing President  Reagan  for  the  arms 
control  initiative  expressed  in  his  Na- 
tional Press  Club  speech  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr. 
Michel,  initiated  the  draft  of  this  res- 
olution. This  bipartisan  resolution  is 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
recognizes  that  President  Reagan's 
proposals  represent  important  and 
bold  initiatives  for  world  peace.  If  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviet  Union,  they  will 
result  in  significant  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic and  theater  nuclear  weapons  and 
conventional  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come and  share  President  Reagan's 
commitment  to  arms  reductions.  His 
aiTns  control  proposals  have  at  long 
last  given  us  the  negotiating  high 
groimd  and  should  dispel  doubts 
among  our  European  allies  about  the 
seriousness  of  our  arms  control  ef- 
forts. 

While  the  President's  proposals  are 
only  the  first  step  in  a  difficult  road 
ahead,  they  do  deserve  the  special 
commendation  and  support  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  224  will 
provide.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIEIiD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  for 
bringing  this  resolution  before  the 
House  today. 


The  House  of  Representatives 
should  publicly  endorse  President 
Reagan's  initiatives  for  peace  which 
he  set  forth  yesterday.  The  resolution 
before  us  now  clearly  underlines  our 
concern  for  arms  control  and  strongly 
supports  the  President's  course  of 
action. 

It  is  disappointing  and  disgusting  to 
witness  the  Soviet's  cjmical  dismissal 
of  this  historic  proposal  as  just  an- 
other propaganda  ploy. 

Peace-loving  people  around  the 
world  recognized  and  embraced  it  as  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  will  force  the  Soviets  to  take  a 
sober  second  look  at  the  real  implica- 
tions of  the  President's  message  before 
the  Geneva  talks  begin  later  this 
month. 

By  passing  this  resolution,  the 
House  will  be  sending  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  around  the 
world,  that  the  President's  policy 
enjoys  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. They  will  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  dealing  from  a  strong  position, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Now  is  the  time  to  rally  aroimd  this 
peace  initiative.  It  is  important  that 
friend  and  foe  alike  understand  what 
the  United  States  stands  for  aiid  what 
our  goals  are  internationally.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Soviet  disinfor- 
mation lately  regardirg  U.S.  motives 
in  the  defence  iie  d,  and  we  have 
heard  .some  veii-in  entioned  but  mis- 
guided groups  in  Western  Europe 
question  our  seriousness  in  pursuing 
arms  control. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  can  set  the 
record  straight.  Let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  prefers  peace 
to  war,  and  let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
we  believe  that  arms  control  is  a  viable 
tool  for  achieving  a  peaceful  world. 

The  President's  initiative  challenges 
the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  its  pro- 
nouncements in  favor  of  peace.  If  they 
accept  the  challenge,  the  world  will  be 
better  off.  If  they  do  not,  then  we  will 
know  where  we  stand,  and  more  im- 
portantly, those  groups  who  say  the 
Soviets  can  be  trusted  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  Soviets  stripped 
of  their  rhetoric  and  propaganda. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  so  much  time  as  he  may  require 
to  our  distinguished  and  able  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
peace  initiative  is  very  much  in  the 
American  tradition.  This  resolution  of 
bipartisan  support  for  the  President's 
peace  initiative  also  is  in  the  dominant 
line  of  tradition  that  dates  back  at 
least  to  the  days  of  President  Harry 
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Tniman  and  Senator  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  a  Republican  Congress  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II  to 
support  the  important  peace  initia- 
tives of  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
history  might  have  been  much  differ- 
ent, and  much  less  benign.  Such  initia- 
tives as  food  for  peace,  help  for  Greece 
and  Turkey,  for  the  Berlin  airlift,  and 
for  that  great  monumental  work 
which  has  been  described  by  Winston 
Churchill  as  the  most  unsdrdid  act  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  the 
Marshall  plan,  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Without  it,  the  great  progress 
that  was  made  in  those  years  toward 
the  development  of  the  basis  for  a 
peaceful  world  would  not  have  come 
about.  It  was  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
a  then  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
named  Christian  Herter,  a  Republican 
Member,  later  to  be  Secretary  of 
State,  who  led  the  effort  to  adopt  the 
great  Marshall  plan  that  became  the 
cornerstone  of  our  postwar  policy. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was  our 
Chief  Executive  and  there  were  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  Congress,  his 
open  skies  policy  was  greeted  with  uni- 
form bipartisan  support  on  the  part  of 
the  congressional  leadership  and  the 
congressional  membership.  When  dif- 
ficulties arose  and  the  United  States 
was  challenged,  first  in  the  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Formosa  involving  the  is- 
lands of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  and  later 
in  the  throbbing  Middle  East  in  the 
area  of  Lebanon,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  almost  unanimously  passed 
resolutions  supporting  the  firm  resolve 
of  then  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  make  certain  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  was  a  Nation 
united  in  purpose  as  well  as  in  name. 
Because  of  that  show  of  strength  and 
near  unanimity,  we  removed  any 
doubt  from  the  minds  of  would-be  ag- 
gressors in  the  world  that  we  would 
weaken  under  attack  or  under  provo- 
cation or  that  we  would  split  apart  and 
tear  ourselves  asunder  upon  the  shoals 
of  partisan  political  division  within 
our  coimtry. 

During  the  administration  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  and  the  Berlin  crisis.  Republican 
Members  of  the  Congress  rallied,  as 
did  the  Democratic  Members,  to  sup- 
port the  united  position  of  the  United 
States. 

D  1045 

Because  of  that  unified  demonstra- 
tion in  support,  the  President's  hand 
has  been  strengthened  down  through 
the  years.  In  all  of  these  postwar 
years,  we  have  followed  the  basic  phi- 
losophy that  partisanship  must  end  at 
the  water's  edge. 

So  what  is  being  done  today  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  that  principle.  Not  only 
is  it  a  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  of 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  on  the  part 


of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  reclaiming 
of  what  is  rightfully  ours— and  that  is 
the  initiative  in  the  worldwide  search 
for  peace. 

President  Reagan's  four  basic  pro- 
posals made  yesterday  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  in  an  unprece- 
dented fonmi  before  all  of  the  people 
of  the  world  viewed  by  means  of  Tel- 
star  in  all  of  the  lands  where  television 
sets  were  available,  comprise  a  bold, 
imaginative,  sensible,  and  reasonable 
offer  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  do 
well  favorably  to  consider  and  not 
automatically  or  out  of  hand  to  reject. 

So  it  is  a  seizing  again  of  the  initia- 
tive in  the  continuing  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  world.  But  it  is  even  more  than 
that,  I  think.  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God."  This  initiative  re- 
stores. I  l)elieve.  once  more  to  the 
United  States  that  shining  mantle  of 
being  a  peacemaker  for  the  world. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  for  me,  as  one 
spokesman  for  the  Democratic  majori- 
ty in  the  House,  to  join  wholehearted- 
ly and  enthusiastically  in  support  of 
this  initiative  of  President  Reagan  so 
that  all  the  world  may  know  that  we 
here  in  the  United  States  are  indeed 
united  in  this  determined  search  for 
peace.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  want  to  congratulate  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  that  tremendous  state- 
ment in  support  of  this  resolution,  and 
I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  Presi- 
dent's splendid  speech  on  disar- 
mament yesterday,  the  world  is  watch- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  for  some  kind  of 
meaningful  response. 

The  first  reaction  from  the  Kremlin 
was  to  describe  the  President's  propos- 
als as  a  propaganda  ploy,  but  the 
Soviet  leaders  should  know  that  that 
answer  is  not  good  enough. 

In  a  world  alarmed  by  the  potential 
for  cataclysmic  war  and  nuclear  holo- 
caust, the  people  of  this  planet  do  not 
want  serious  disarmament  proposals 
dismissed  by  either  superpower. 

The  American  commitment  to  peace 
should  not  even  need  restatement,  but 
our  President  has  restated  it  as  well  as 
it  has  ever  been  expressed. 

President  Reagan  asked  for  real  re- 
ductions of  both  nuclear  weapons  and 
conventional  arms,  not  just  ceilings 
that  accommodate  all  current  weapon- 
ry. 


If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  like  our 
plan  to  place  new  intermediate-range 
ballistics  missiles  in  Europe,  then  we 
are  willing  to  drop  the  plan  if  the 
Soviet  Union  scraps  its  intermediate- 
range  missiles  aimed  at  Europe. 

Let  us  have  real  reductions.  Let  us 
move  together  to  make  some  real 
progress  on  averting  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war. 

That  is  what  President  Reagan  has 
told  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  test  of 
Soviet  intentions  will  come  when  we 
begin  the  European  nuclear  arms  ne- 
gotiations November  30. 

Let  us  tell  our  Soviet  rivals  that  our 
overwhelming  interest  is  to  achieve 
the  accords  necessary  for  lasting  peace 
and  a  reduction  of  the  terrible  nuclear 
arms  that  threaten  all  humanity. 

I  believe  the  President  has  made  our 
position  clear,  and  it  is  a  position  that 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  excellent 
address  which  hopefully  will  lead  to 
world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  224, 
to  express  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  the  President's  initiatives  for 
peace. 

President  Reagan  has  called  upon 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  engage  in  a 
new  and  significant  peace  effort.  This 
proposal  steps  beyond  the  past  efforts 
of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT)  which  had  sought  to  halt  the 
arms  race.  The  President's  plan  breaks 
new  ground  in  calling  for  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  (START)  or  an 
actual  reduction  of  current  arms 
levels. 

Through  this  initiative  the  United 
States  has  offered  the  olive  branch  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  hope  that  pro- 
posals to  reduce  arms  and  to  deesca- 
late  the  nuclear  buildup  in  Western 
Europe  can  become  a  reality.  With 
this  effort  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
arms  reduction  as  a  viable  tool  in  pre- 
serving peace  in  Europe  and  around 
the  world. 

Contrary  to  efforts  of  those  who 
seek  to  paint  the  United  States  as  un- 
willing to  pursue  arms  control,  this 
resolution  recognizes  that  it  is  now  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  demonstrate  its 
willingness  to  reduce  the  level  of  ten- 
sion and  threat  to  peace  in  the  world. 
Our  support  in  this  effort  will  demon- 
strate that  the  President  enjoys  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  and 
will  thereby  be  dealing  with  the  issue 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
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strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  224. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
first  commend  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  the  brief  review  of 
recent  history  with  respect  to  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  Congress  to 
whatever  administration  was  in  power 
for  important  foreign  policy  decisions. 
And  may  I  thank,  particularly,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  coming  forth  so  promptly 
with  this  concurrent  resolution.  It  was 
to  have  been  considered  last  evening, 
but  in  view  of  the  legislative  schedule, 
it  was  deferred  until  this  hour. 

Yesterday,  the  President's  historic 
address  called  for  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks. 

The  President  emphasized  the  word 
"reduction."  He  did  so  to  point  out 
that  arms  limitation  talks,  despite 
some  advances,  have  not  brought  us 
closer  to  the  goals  of  a  world  free  from 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  think  we  can  say,  without  exag- 
geration, that  the  President's  message 
is  the  most  Important  one  made  con- 
cerning nuclear  arms  in  many,  many 
years.  History  may  well  record  that  its 
four  major  points  are  among  the  most 
important  to  ever  have  been  raised  in 
arms  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  chaDenge  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  as  dramatic  as  it  is  log- 
ical. He  brings  the  rulers  of  that  coun- 
try face-to-face  with  the  reality  of 
what  they  alone  have  created  in 
Europe,  a  reality  of  nuclear  threat. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  hear- 
ing calls  for  disarmament  in  the 
United  States.  Some  go  as  far  as  to  say 
we  need  unilateral  disarmament. 

Unilateral  disarmament,  in  the  face 
of  armed  aggressors  leads  to  slavery, 
to  death  camps,  to  boat  people,  and  to 
the  crushing  of  all  human  and  civil 
rights. 

But  President  Reagan's  call  for  bal- 
anced arms  reduction,  based  on  verifi- 
cation techniques  that  are  open  and 
creative,  is  a  realistic  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  complex  problem  of 
arms  reduction.  The  President  has 
shown  himself  and  our  Nation  to  be 
interested  in  the  realistic  pursuit  of  an 
achievable  peace  rather  than  just  in 
the  rhetoric  of  peace. 

So  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, hopefully  in  a  unanimous 
vote  here,  in  support  of  this  historic 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
224.  I  commend  President  Reag£m  for 
his  bold,  innovative,  historic  plan  to 
set  the  world  on  a  new  course  toward 


significant  arms  reductions  and  lasting 
world  peace. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  President's 
actions,  assuming  there  is  now  a  seri- 
ous response  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  be  this  and  future  generations  in 
every  comer  of  the  globe. 

I  think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  when  I  say  that 
our  hopes  and  prayers  are  with  the 
President  in  this  undertaking.  There 
can  be  no  higher  calling  than  seeking 
the  serious  pursuit  of  a  secure,  peace- 
ful world  through  significant,  bal- 
anced reductions  of  deadly  nuclear 
weapons— the  presence  of  which  has 
threatened  destruction  of  life  as  we 
know  it  for  a  generation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  are 
questioning  the  President's  motives  in 
making  this  proposal.  I  read  the  pro- 
posal, and  I  take  it  for  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said— an  honest  effort  to  see 
peace  in  this  world. 

Many  are  questioning  and  saying  it 
was  not  a  sincere  move.  We  have  had 
that  response  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  think  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  through  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 220  million  people,  will  be 
saying,  "We  want  to  give  this  proposal 
a  chance.  We  endorse  the  President's 
proposal." 

So  whoever  questions,  whoever  is 
skeptical  of  reasons  that  thi£  plan 
came  about  can  look  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  look  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  see  a 
total  endorsement  that  this  Nation 
and  this  Nation's  people  are  commit- 
ted for  every  possible  opportunity  for 
peace  in  this  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
Fenwick). 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  in  this  House  today  some- 
thing that  does  honor  to  this  House 
and  to  its  traditions.  I  would  like  to 
speak,  particularly,  of  the  splendid 
speech  of  the  majority  leader  and  of 
our  chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who  leads 
us  in  a  very  sensitive  and  delicate  field 
with  such  kindliness  and  such  imder- 
standing  and  tact. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  more  than  that.  I 
wonder  and  I  hope  if  anybody  can 
hear,  or  if  anybody  would  be  influ- 
enced, that  the  press  and  the  public 
will  understand  the  responsibility  that 
falls  on  all  of  us  now,  not  just  in  this 
House,  but  in  this  country.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  going  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  to  some  reasona- 
ble arrangement  at  the  table  except 
the  united  voice  of  those  who  are  free 
to  speak. 

Why  has  Poland  remained  free  of  in- 
vasion with  all  its  difficulties,  with  its 


pandemonium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Because  in  Europe,  and 
here,  the  public  and  the  press  are 
united.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
any  movement  of  tanks,  rolling  across 
those  borders,  will  be  met  with  con- 
demnation in  every  comer  of  the 
world  that  is  free  to  hear. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  some  of 
oiu*  peace  groups,  mistakenly  I  think, 
will  fall  into  the  temptation  of  saying 
this  is  propaganda.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  to  them— "Leave  that  to  the  Sovi- 
ets." That  is  what  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  say.  That  is  not  what  truly 
peace-loving  people  will  say.  If  there  is 
any  hope,  it  is  in  the  united  voice  of 
all  of  those  who  are  free  to  talk  with- 
out fear  the  press  and  the  public,  the 
Congress,  the  parliaments,  the  Cortes, 
the  Chambre  des  Deputes— the  free 
people  and  free  assemblies  all  over  the 
world. 

They  know  now  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  where  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine was  found,  how  hollow  was  the 
boast  of  a  free  Baltic  Sea,  a  free  Scan- 
dinavia, free  of  nuclear  weapons.  You 
only  have  to  talk  to  the  representa- 
tives of  those  countries  now. 

We  cannot  afford  that  this  country 
should  give  some  mixed  signal  as  to 
what  our  President  has  said,  as  to 
what  this  House  feels,  and  what  the 
American  people  want  in  the  way  of 
peace  and  a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dowkf?) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Mr.  t3}5eaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rejo'  ition  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  goals  of  the  President 
achieving  arms  reduction  in  Europe.  I 
think  if  we  are  fair  and  candid  both 
sides  have  to  recognize  that  these  will 
be  long  and  difficult  negotiations,  with 
the  outcome  and  the  benefits  meas- 
ured in  inches  and  feet  as  opposed  to 
yards  and  miles.  I  hope  and  I  pray 
that  the  administration  and  this 
House  and  the  Senate  will  continue  to 
support  the  President  in  the  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  arms  reductions. 

We  should  not  judge  this  effort  and 
the  outcome  of  this  effort  the  way  we 
judged  President  Carter's  March  1977 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  recom- 
mendations. We  were  far  too  critical  in 
judging  what  he  proposed  and  what 
was  ultimately  accomplished,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  do  not  make  the 
same  mistake  in  judging  the  outcome 
of  these  important  negotiations. 

I  also  hope  and  pray  that  this  will  be 
the  first  of  several  steps  the  President 
will  take  to  achieve  arms  reduction. 
We  still  have  a  SALT  II  treaty  that  in 
my  opinion  should  be  ratified,  and  I 
know  the  President  is  interested  and 
wants  to  move  quickly  to  begin  the 
START  negotiations  in  March. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  we  see  the  beginning  of  a  new 
dawn  and  a  new  era  with  this  adminls- 
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tration,  one  that  recognizes  the  very 
vital  and  important  role  of  arms  con- 
trol. I  am  encouraged  indeed  by  these 
efforts  that  the  President  has  made 
yesterday,  but  I  want  as  well  to  ex- 
press some  reservations  that  deserve 
attention. 

But  as  I  look  at  his  strategic  pro- 
gram and  at  his  previous  actions  rela- 
tive to  arms  control,  I  find  reason  for 
skepticism.  I  see  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram, which  because  of  political  con- 
siderations is  now  designed  to  be  non- 
survivable  and  is,  therefore,  usable 
only  in  a  first  strike  mode.  I  see  the 
Trident  II  D5  missile,  whose  advan- 
tages over  the  Trident  I  are  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  service  of  first  strike. 

Most  troubling  of  all,  I  see  a  refusal 
to  ratify  SALT  II,  for  reasons  totally 
incompatible  with  our  military  securi- 
ty. I  see  a  national  security  apparatus 
staffed  almost  exclusively  by  the  most 
dogmatic  and  intransigent  opponents 
of  arms  control.  And  I  see  a  desire  to 
one-up  the  Russians  in  the  sterile 
propaganda  game  they  have  been 
playing  with  our  European  friends. 

As  I  see  all  this,  my  head  tells  me  I 
have  seen  little  more  than  the  first  in 
a  series  of  empty  propaganda  gestures 
which  will  not  lead  to  arms  control 
and  which  will  result  in  the  American 
people  paying  a  great  deal  more  and 
buying  a  great  deal  less  military  secu- 
rity. 

At  the  same  time,  my  heart  tells  me 
I  hope  I  am  wrong,  and  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life  would  be  the  day  Mr. 
Reagan,  by  his  specific  achievements, 
would  prove  my  suspicions  to  be  ill- 
founded. 

Finally,  it  may  be  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  Mr.  Reagan's  speech 
grew  out  of  sincerity  or  cynicism. 
What  matters  is  where  he  goes  from 
here.  It  may  be  that  this  resolution 
will  encourage  him  to  reflect  upon  the 
historical  fact  that  the  peacemakers 
are  blessed  and  that  those  who  refuse 
to  serve  peace  are  quite  the  other 
thing.  It  may  be  that  this  resolution 
will  encourage  him  to  reflect  that,  if 
such  accolades  can  spring  from  such  a 
preliminary  and  insubstantial  act  as 
his  speech,  what  would  be  his  place  in 
history  if  he  were  to  achieve  arms  con- 
trol that  really  did  reduce  the  proba- 
bility of  nuclear  conflict. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  Califomia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution 
commending  the  President  for  his  bold 
proposal  for  arms  reduction.  I  know  I 
speak  for  all  Americans  in  the  hope 
for  world  peace.  This  was  a  very  bold 
move  and  one  that  is  quite  sincere  on 
behalf  of  this  country  and  one  which  I 


am  sure  all  Americans  hope  will  be 
successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  his  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress and  commend  him  for  taking  the 
leadership  role  in  efforts  to  bring 
about  disarmament,  not  on  a  unilater- 
al basis,  but  through  mutual  and 
meaningful  arms  reduction.  There  is 
probably  no  issue  before  civilized  man- 
kind more  important  than  bringing 
some  control  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  whether  they  are  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  or  throughout  the 
world  itself. 

The  President's  initiative  will  place 
us  in  a  strong  opening  position  as  we 
go  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  question  of  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  deployment.  Clearly, 
the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  a  very  in- 
tensive propaganda  offensive  in 
Europe  to  discredit  America's  commit- 
ment to  arms  control.  This  must  be  ex- 
pected and  is  certainly  in  accord  with 
their  style  and  past  behavior.  They 
have  skillfully  attempted  to  divide  the 
NATO  alliance  and  to  play  on  the 
fears  of  Eiu*opeans  that  Europe  would 
be  used  as  a  battleground  by  the  "su- 
perpowers." They  point  their  fingers 
at  the  United  States  while  they  con- 
tinue to  deploy  medium-range  nuclear 
warheads,  at  the  rate  of  one  SS-20  per 
week,  primarily  aimed  at  Europe. 

The  President  has  very  effectively 
taken  the  offensive  out  of  the  Soviets' 
hands.  He  has  spoken  most  convinc- 
ingly and  in  such  a  persuasive  manner 
that  our  European  friends  should  be 
encouraged. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  the  NATO  alliance  is 
prepared  to  forego  the  deployment  of 
new  land-based,  intermediate-range 
missiles  in  Europe,  provided  the  Sovi- 
ets agree  to  eliminate  their  enormous- 
ly hostile  and  destabilizing  force  of 
SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles.  Taken 
in  full  consultation  with  our  NATO 
Allies,  this  decision  should  once  and 
for  all  reassure  the  people  of  Europe 
and  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  stability  in  its  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  eminently  reasonable  offer  will 
appropriately  test  the  Soviets'  self-de- 
clared dedication  to  a  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relationship  with  the 
Western  alliance.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  and  acts 
on  this  unique  opportunity  to  reverse 
what  otherwise  could  prove  to  be  an- 
other costly  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  yii.  Speaker, 
yesterday  President  Reagan  delivered 
the  most  important  speech  of  his  life 
and,  perhaps,  of  any  modem  American 
President.  While  he  has  been  criticized 
by  some  as  too  preoccupied  with  de- 
fense concerns,  the  President  has  pre- 
sented the  Soviet  Union  a  full  plate  of 
arms  control  initiatives  which,  if  suc- 


cessfully negotiated,  would  carve  out 
an  historic  leadership  role  for  himself 
and  for  the  American  people  in  the 
struggle  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war. 

The  President's  speech  is  seminal 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view  and  also 
from  an  economic  one:  for  if  we 
cannot  restrain  military  budgets,  we 
will  never  get  the  American  economy 
moving  again.  There  would  be  no  step 
more  likely  to  turn  the  stock  market 
around,  if  not  cause  the  biggest  rally 
in  history,  than  ratification  of  a 
START  agreement. 

Finally,  a  comment  about  motives. 
There  are  those  who  criticize  the 
President  for  having  faults  or  propa- 
gandistic  intentions.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  President  Reagan  has 
established  an  agenda  of  preparedness 
to  make  in  order  an  agenda  of  re- 
straint. His  speech  was  not  lightly  or 
precipitiously  prepared.  It  signals  new 
hope  for  all  mankind.  The  resolution 
before  us  today  is  premised  on  biparti- 
san recognition  of  the  seriousness  of 
Presidential  intentions.  I  would  hope 
it  would  not  be  sullied  by  any  negative 
votes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  same  day  that  the  House  passed  a 
$197.4  billion  military  spending  bill 
providing  funds  for  a  new  bomber  and 
a  new  missile,  it  was  timely  for  the 
President  to  change  the  tune  of  the 
rhetoric  that  has  been  ongoing  on 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war. 

Americans  and  Europeans  both  were 
begiiming  to  be  very  apprehensive 
about  the  administration's  recent 
statements  on  the  prospect  of  regional 
conflict  in  Latin  America  and  the  ten- 
sion building  up  in  Western  Exirope. 

I  commend  the  President  for  offer- 
ing to  reduce  nuclear  arms  in  ex- 
change for  a  like  reduction  by  the  So- 
viets. While  a  speech  is  not  a  policy,  it 
sets  the  proper  tone  for  the  impending 
negotiations  for  arms  reductions 
which  are  to  convene  soon  in  Geneva. 

Now  that  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  arms  race,  maybe  the  Soviets 
will  be  serious  in  the  arms  limitations 
negotiations. 

D  1100 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  historic  initiative  for 
peace  and  this  resolution  formally 
commending  him. 

With  his  message,  he  reaffirmed  our 
Nation's  role  as  a  world  peacemaker 
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by  extending  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
sincere  invitation  to  Join  us  in  our 
quest  for  a  peaceful  world. 

With  it  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  the  two  greatest  mili- 
tary powers  that  have  ever  existed  on 
the  Earth,  a  nuclear  arms  buildup  by 
the  two  nation's  must  not  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  on  European  soil. 
President  Reagan  is  proposing  not 
only  a  limitation  of  those  arms,  but  in 
fact,  an  actual  reduction  in  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  and  strategic  forces. 

To  further  the  drive  for  world  peace 
and  a  scaled  back  military  presence  in 
Europe,  President  Reagan  has  also  of- 
fered to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  achieve  an  equality  in  lower 
level  European  conventional  forces. 

Clearly  President  Reagan  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  quest  for  peace  by 
presenting  a  sound  plan  for  Soviet 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  to  consid- 
er. Ironically,  these  leaders  met  10 
years  ago,  and  at  that  time  expressed 
their  desire  to  see  a  mutual  peace 
accord,  but  as  events  of  the  past 
decade  indicate,  those  hopes  were 
never  met. 

Now  President  Reagan,  as  the  undis- 
puted leader  of  the  free  world,  is  in  a 
position  to  see  that  his  dreams  are 
tranformed  into  reality.  As  he  clearly 
stated  yesterday,  he  is  committed  to 
doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee world  peace  because  he  knows  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  hope  for 
peace  raised  then  dashed  again  as  in 
past  years. 

In  just  11  days,  representatives  of 
the  world's  two  superpowers  will  meet 
in  Geneva,  hopefully  to  embark  on  the 
path  to  that  peace  which  President 
Reagan  has  outlined.  It  is  a  course  we 
would  all  like  to  believe  will  check  the 
planned  increase  of  deadly  weapons 
that  are  poised  for  action  in  Europe 
and  around  the  globe,  and,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  eventually  result  in 
a  fair  and  verifiable  reduction  of  those 
weapons. 

Even  though  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  exist  in  different 
hemispheres  of  the  world,  and  support 
totally  opposite  ideologies,  there  is  one 
common  denominator  between  the  two 
nations.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  want  a  world  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity—void of  the  threat  of  bloodshed 
and  nuclear  war.  This  is  a  view  shared 
by  the  poor  and  suppressed  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  Third  World 
countries,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  richest,  most  powerful  nations.  I 
pray  that  our  President's  historic 
effort  will  also  convince  the  politicians 
of  these  coimtries  that  we  must  attain 
this  goal  of  peace. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish 
to  join  those  who  have  thanked  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs   Committee   and   the  ranking 


member  and  minority  leader  for  this 
resolution  this  morning. 

There  is  an  ancient  Russian  proverb 
which  states  that  "two  mountains  can 
never  come  together,  but  two  men 
always  can."  I  think  yesterday  the 
President  tried  to  go  a  long  way  to 
prove  the  truth  of  that  ancient  Rus- 
sian proverb. 

Now  if  Mr.  Brezhnev  will  be  moved 
by  the  same  magnanimous  spirit,  we 
can  have  an  era  of  peace  rarely  seen  in 
recorded  history.  If  peace  can  be 
achieved,  history  wUl  record  that  the 
east  and  west  were  lead  by  giants,  men 
and  women  of  good  will. 

The  angels  heralded  on  that  blessed 
night,  "Peace  on  Earth  to  men  of  good 
will." 

Yes,  we  will  have  peace  on  Earth  if 
the  states  of  the  world  are  led  by  men 
and  women  of  good  will. 

Our  President's  initiative  is  only  a 
first  step  and  we  must  guard  against 
unrestrained  euphoria;  but  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  initiative  must  be  applaud- 
ed by  all  men  of  good  will. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  our  Presi- 
dent's call  for  peace  will  be  met  by  a 
favorable  response  from  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

This  resolution,  this  expression  of 
Congress  will  underscore  the  deep, 
deep  longing  we  all  have  for  peace,  but 
as  the  expression  goes,  "It  takes  two  to 
tango,"  and  likewise,  it  will  take  more 
than  President  Reagan,  this  Congress, 
or  the  American  people  to  bring  about 
peace.  It  will  take  a  corresponding 
deep  desire  for  peace  from  the  other 
side. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  has  ex- 
tended the  open  hand.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  other  side  will  respond  with 
an  open  hand,  too. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCurdy). 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  and 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  bringing  this  res- 
olution to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  majority  leader. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's 
initiative  for  peace. 

His  bold  proposal  literally  "puts  the 
ball  in  the  court  of  the  Soviets."  I 
hope  our  friends  in  Europe  will  note 
that  Russia  must  bow  abandon  their 
argument  that  America  is  the  agressor 
and  be  prepared  to  negotiate  during 
the  upcoming  arms  control  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva.  Let  us  not  be  too  re- 
lieved however,  at  this  initial  thrust 
for  peace.  Let  us  not  hasten  to  cham- 
pion our  own  effort.  Though  we  have 
made  the  first  play,  it  is  going  to  be  a 
long  time  before  we  can  recognize  sig- 
nificant achievements.  I  would  now 
urge  caution  and  stem  negotiating 
principles  by  the  administration 
during  the  critical  months  that  lie 
ahead. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
congratulate  both  the  gentleman  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
the  majority  leader,  for  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  resolution. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  reiterate  something 
that  I  said  yesterday  in  debate  over 
the  defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  first  line  of  defense  for  this 
Nation,  the  first  line  of  security  for 
our  Western  Allies,  is  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  why  the 
votes  yesterday  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget  and  programs 
were  so  important  to  our  coimtry  and 
our  ability  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  free  world. 

I  believe  the  President's  speech  yes- 
terday morning  was  the  single  most 
historic  contribution  to  strengthening 
the  free  world  alliance  that  has  been 
made  by  any  President  in  many,  many 
years. 

I  watched  Mr.  Schmidt  last  night  on 
television  from  Germany.  He  said  very 
soberly  and  very  sincerely  that  he 
thought  that  deep  down  in  the  Presi- 
dent's heart  and  in  the  President's 
mind  that  President  Reagan  is  a  man 
of  peace,  that  President  Reagan  wants 
to  pursue  peace,  and  that  this  initia- 
tive of  the  President's,  as  the  gentle- 
men from  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
have  pointed  out,  is  a  bold  step  toward 
reaffirming  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  wants  to  initiate  negotiations 
that  will  reduce  the  tension  and  the 
armaments,  that  are  such  a  threat  to 
global  stability  and  peace. 

The  Belgians  praised  the  President. 
The  Dutch  praised  the  President.  The 
Italians  praised  the  President.  The 
British  praised  the  President.  And 
how  long  has  it  been  since  we  have 
heard  our  NATO  allies  publicly  speak 
so  enthusiastically  in  support  of  a 
policy  advanced  by  a  President  of 
either  party?  The  outpouring  of  sup- 
port from  Europe  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  President.  And  his  out- 
standing leadership. 

But  I  do  not  rise  in  a  partisan  sense. 
I  rise  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  spoke. 
Arthur  Vandenberg  one  time  said  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
America,  politics  stops  at  the  water's 
edge. 

One  thing  that  I  have  heard  repeat- 
edly from  the  floor  and  that  we  are 
hearing  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
that  there  is  today  a  unity  within  the 
Western  alliance  that  we  have  not 
seen  or  heard  in  a  long  time.  There  is 
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a  unity  in  our  country  and  in  this  body 
that  we  have  not  heard  in  a  long  time. 

This  is  the  very  spirit  that  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  strength  and  security  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  Hopefully, 
following  in  the  spirit  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  who  put  it  so 
eloquently,  far  more  ably  than  I,  we 
can  speak  once  again  with  one  voice. 
Only  if  we  are  united  in  purpose  can 
we  hope  to  reduce  those  arms  that 
pose  such  a  threat  not  only  to  the 
peace  of  this  country  but  tiO  our  West- 
em  Allies. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  of- 
fered the  Kremlin's  leaders  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  world  closer  to 
peace,  and  away  from  war.  Their  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  overture 
should  reveal  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  path  they  choose  to  follow. 

And  if  this  is  not  the  path  they 
choose  to  follow,  then  let  there  be  no 
question  about  America's  resolve  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  counter  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  Western 
Europe. 

An  extensive  Soviet  propaganda 
effort  has  undermined  the  confidence 
of  some  Europeans  in  America's  re- 
solve, and  has  fostered  the  growth  of  a 
pacifist  movement  that  characterizes 
the  United  States,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  the  real  threat  to  peace. 
This  is  an  enormous  perversion  of  the 
truth  that  must  not  go  unchallenged. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  dispar- 
age America's  commitment  to  peace 
dishonor  the  memory  of  those  who 
died  in  two  world  wars  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  independence  of 
the  free  nations  of  Europe.  President 
Reagan's  frank  and  moving  address 
should  go  far  in  setting  the  record 
straight. 

The  Piesident  has  outlined  a  sound 
framework  for  arms  control  negotia- 
tions that  attempts  to  address  the  se- 
curity problems  facing  Europe  at  all 
levels:  strategic  and  theater,  nuclear 
and  conventional.  It  is  a  framework 
advanced  not  out  of  rosy  optimism, 
but  out  of  an  unflinching  recognition 
of  the  threat  to  Europe  and  the  need 
to  seek  arms  reductions,  not  merely 
limitations,  if  that  threat  is  to  be 
quelled.  When  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear force  reduction  talks  begin  on 
November  30,  our  allies  can  be  confi- 
dent in  the  deep  dedication  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
integrity  of  the  NATO  alliance,  to  the 
indivisible  security  link  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of 
NATO,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Europe. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brodhead). 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  inject,  I  think,  a  few  sour 
notes  into  this  symphony  of  love  here. 

I  have  been  one  who  has  been  very 
critical  of  this  administration.  I  think 


that  the  actions  by  and  large  that  this 
administration  has  taken  have  not 
brought  us  down  the  road  toward 
peace,  but  rather,  have  gone  in  the 
other  direction. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  irresponsible  talk  in  this  adminis- 
tration, particularly  in  recent  weeks, 
about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  in 
Europe. 

I  think  the  administration's  aban- 
donment of  the  SALT  treaty  was 
wrong  and  irresponsible,  and  I  think 
that  the  arms  buildup  that  we  are 
going  through  is  unnecessary  and 
wasteful. 

While  there  are  certainly  substantial 
weak  spots  in  our  defense,  I  think  that 
the  arms  buildup,  the  unprecedented 
arms  buildup  that  we  are  going 
through  is  provocative  and  unneces- 
sary. 

Despite  my  concerns  in  that  regard, 
I  am  going  to  support  this  resolution 
because  I  think  that  I  like  to  give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  the  administration  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  I  think  it  is  imirartant 
to  show  that  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  views  on  the  President's  policies, 
and  whatever  their  reservations  about 
the  President's  actions,  hope  and  pray 
that  he  will  be  successful  in  his  efforts 
for  peace  and  that  this  statement  that 
he  made  yesterday  does  in  fact  repre- 
sent a  new  direction  and  a  change  of 
policy  and  a  sincere  effort  to  achieve 
arms  reduction  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  great  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shows  an  eagle  holding  an 
olive  branch  in  one  claw  and  arrows  in 
the  other.  This  symbol  of  our  Nation's 
twin  commitments  to  military 
strength  and  the  quest  for  peace 
might  well  have  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  President  Reagan  as  he  pre- 
pared his  eloquent  address  on  foreign 
policy. 

The  President  was  firm  about  the 
need  to  maintain  our  military  strength 
but  also  open  to  any  genuine  possibili- 
ties for  peace  and  cooperation. 

He  explained  with  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  facts  that  an  enormous  Soviet 
military  buildup  has  occurred  in  the 
past  decade. 

And  he  made  clear  that  America  will 
match  that  buildup  if  necessary— mis- 
sile for  missile,  ship  for  ship,  gxm  for 
gun. 

But  he  also  made  it  plain  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  enters  into  serious  arms 
negotiations,  we  can  reverse  the  ongo- 
ing arms  buildup  and  actually  start  re- 
ducing the  number  of  weapons  the  su- 
perpowers possess. 


This  ray  of  hope  is  one  that  many 
Americans  and  many  E^iropeans  have 
been  waiting  for. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  in 
his  sincere  quest  for  peace,  and  this 
resolution  offers  support  he  needs  in 
this  quest.  The  Soviet  leadership 
should  recognize  that  their  massive 
military  establishment  and  massive 
arms  buildup  constricts  the  growth  of 
their  economy  and  what  a  heavy 
burden  is  imposed  on  an  already  over- 
burdened people.  Soviet  aggressive 
action  provides  fear  of  war  around  the 
world. 

There  is  fervent  hope  that  the  Sovi- 
ets wlU  respond  favorably  to  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  proposals  for  arms 
reduction. 

I'heir  initial  response  is  not  positive, 
but  we  are  a  patient  people  and  willing 
to  engage  in  a  long  struggle  for  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  understand 
however,  that  any  reduction  in  arms 
must  be  the  result  of  mutual  agree- 
ment. We  sill  not  unilaterally  disarm. 
Until  the  Soviet  Union  evinces  a  real 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  workable 
arms-control  plan  with  us,  we  wiU  con- 
tinue on  the  course  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  wisely  set  of  increasing  our 
military  strength,  which  is  the  shield 
for  our  liberty. 

The  President's  masterful  address 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  reinvigo- 
rating  the  Atlantic  alliance,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  great  majority  of  E^urope- 
ans,  who  are  firm  in  their  commitment 
to  the  Western  alliance,  will  be  heart- 
ened by  the  President's  opermess  to 
peace  and  his  daring  proposal  for 
major  arms  reduction.  At  the  same 
time,  they  will  appreciate  his  forth- 
right declaration  that  we  intend  to 
maintain  and.  if  necessary,  increase 
our  defense  capability. 

The  strong  praise  for  the  President 
which  has  been  heard  in  Europe  today 
as  well  as  across  the  political  spectrum 
here  in  the  United  States,  suggests 
that  the  Western  democracies  are 
united  behind  President  Reagan  as  he 
pursues  his  search  for  peace.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  Soviet  leadership  to  be 
forthcoming  and  open  to  peace  in 
their  response.  It  is  hoped  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  continue  its  course  of 
more  arms  and  continuing  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud President  Reagan's  proposal  to 
bring  about  meaningful  nuclear  arms 
reduction  in  EJurope.  The  President's 
speech  should  help  to  aUay  the  genu- 
ine fears  of  our  European  allies  that 
their  homeland  will  be  the  next  nucle- 
ar battleground.  In  addition,  it  puts 
the  onus  for  arms  reduction  where  it 
belongs— on  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  we  have 
seen  a  massive  growth  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  major  threat  to  the  security  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Soviets  have 
three  different  missile  systems,  each 
with  the  capability  of  striking  virtual- 
ly all  of  Western  Europe.  The  only  de- 
terrent to  this  threat  is  a  counter- 
threat  to  Soviet  targets,  which  pres- 
ently does  not  exist. 

With  the  imminent  start  of  arms 
control  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  this  pro- 
posal is  especially  important.  This 
Nation  will  be  going  to  the  bargaining 
table  having  made  a  first,  good-faith 
effort  to  reduce  tensions  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  The  Soviet  Union  may 
dismiss  this  as  a  propaganda  ploy,  but 
if  they  are  interested  at  all  in  an  end 
to  a  mutually  destructive  arms  race, 
they  will  sit  down  and  bargain  in  good 
faith.  For  many  years,  people  in  this 
body  have  been  saying  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  judged  by  its  actions 
rather  than  by  its  words.  Now  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  if  the 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  act  in  the 
interests  of  i>eace. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  opened  a  new  and 
promising  peace  initiative. 

The  President's  proposals  appear  to 
provide  a  basis  for  real  progress  in  pro- 
moting world  peace  and  defusing  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Equally  significant,  they  place  the 
United  States  unmistakably  as  the 
leader  in  seeking  peace. 

President  Reagan  correctly  per- 
ceived that  our  intentions  had  become 
unclear  to  many,  particularly  in 
Europe.  His  strong  statement  sets 
forth  America's  consistent  peace  post 
ture  with  absolute  clarity. 

The  President  offered  to  cancel  the 
1983  deployment  of  modernized  thea- 
ter nuclear  missiles  in  Europe,  if  the 
Soviets  dismantle  the  new  weapons 
they  have  amassed.  This  is  a  dramatic 
invitation  to  reduce  the  potential  for 
nuclear  aimihilation.  Elimination  of 
mediimi  range  missiles  from  Europe  is 
an  excellent  blueprint  for  the  opening 
of  the  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  on 
November  30. 

The  President  also  made  clear  his 
desire  to  open  expanded  strategic  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  early  next  year. 
I  applaud  the  philosophy  expressed  in 
his  new  name  for  these  talks:  START, 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks.  The 
change  from  strategic  arms  limitation 
to  strategic  arms  reduction  is  soimd 
policy. 

The  President's  four-point  plan  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  a  truly  fresh 
start  in  arms  control.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Soviets  have  twisted  the 
SALT  tallcs  to  their  advantage,  using 
them  as  a  smokescreen  for  a  peacetime 
military  buildup  of  luiprecedented 
magnitude. 


President  Reagan  has  correctly 
shifted  emphasis  to  the  consideration 
of  all  aspects  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional armaments.  He  is  focusing  on 
actually  reducing  the  arms  race, 
rather  than  simply  limiting  its  growth. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  recognizes  the  importance 
of  real  negotiations.  We  must  negoti- 
ate with  our  potential  adversaries— not 
with  intercontinental  ballistic  rheto- 
ric, but  face-to-face  dialog  across  the 
conference  table. 

Mr.  Reagan  set  forth  a  firm  position 
from  which  to  negotiate,  and  clearly 
defined  the  consequences  of  an  un- 
compromising Soviet  attitude.  He  has 
escalated  only  two  things:  The  pros- 
pects for  real  arms  control  progress, 
and  America's  standing  in  the  world 
commimity. 

The  President  made  a  telling  point 
when  he  observed  that  the  United 
States  once  stood  with  an  unchal- 
lengeable ability  to  dominate  the 
world.  We  responded  in  a  way  un- 
matched in  history,  by  seeking  only 
peace  and  independence  for  all  na- 
tions. 

He  defended  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
pointing  out  that  its  policies  have  pro- 
vided Europe  with  a  generation  with- 
out war. 

The  United  States  has  clearly  staked 
out  its  position  as  the  world's  leader 
for  peace  and  freedom.  I  am  proud  of 
our  President  for  his  firm  and  fair  in- 
vitation for  a  real  reduction  in  the 
arms  race. 

The  first  year  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  been  marked  by  many 
momentous  proposals.  We  in  Congress 
have  engaged  in  historic  debates  on 
the  future  of  our  economy,  and  the 
proper  direction  for  our  taxation  and 
budgetary  policies. 

But  all  the  great  policies  and  pro- 
grams depend  on  peace  and  security. 
Without  peace  between  nations  and 
security  from  armed  conflict,  we  can 
accomplish  nothing  to  improve  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Reagan's  peace  initiative  has  the 
potential  to  be  the  most  significant 
proposal  of  his  Presidency. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAMD). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  Congress  take  steps  to  applaud 
the  peace  initiative  unveiled  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  November  18 
speech  at  the  National  Press  Club. 

The  President's  speech  was  truly  re- 
markable. His  message  was  clear  and 
unmistakable— the  United  States  is  in- 
terested in  serious  negotiations  de- 
signed to  produce  substantial  reduc- 


tions in  the  number  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  be  based  or  targeted  on  Europe- 
an soil.  The  President's  pledge  not  to 
deploy  advanced  intermediate  range 
missiles  in  Europe,  in  exchange  for  a 
Soviet  agreement  to  dismantle  their 
existing  SS-20,  SS-4.  and  SS-5  sys- 
tems, was  bold  and  dramatic.  It  has 
captured  the  attention  of  the  world 
and  should  receive  serious  consider- 
ation from  all  those  whose  claim  to  an 
interest  in  reducing  the  risks  of  nucle- 
ar war  is  genuine. 

President  Reagan's  speech  was  di- 
rected at  the  people  of  Europe.  They 
have  justifiable  concerns  over  the  con- 
tinued buildup  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  which  are  targeted  on  them 
and  what  the  response  of  NATO  will 
be  to  that  buildup.  In  recent  weeks, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  target 
of  protests  in  European  cities— pro- 
tests triggered  by  charges  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  interested  in  the 
pursuit  of  ijeace. 

The  President's  remarks  at  the  Press 
Club  should  rebut  that  contention  for 
they  forcefully  demonstrate  a  willing- 
ness by  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
serious  discussions  with  the  Soviets  on 
arms  reduction.  Those  who  have  al- 
leged that  President  Reagan  is  not  in- 
terested in  reducing  the  size  of  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  have  convincing 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  pre- 
sented the  Soviet  Union  with  a  plan 
for  meaningful  arms  reduction.  It  is 
now  up  to  the  Soviets  to  show  the 
strength  of  their  commitment  to 
peace.  If  they  respond  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  tone  of  President 
Brezhnev's  recent  statements  to  the 
European  press,  we  may  achieve  a 
breakthrough  of  historic  proportions. 
If  so,  the  people  of  Europe  and  the 
people  of  all  the  world  will  benefit.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
choose  to  ignore  the  President's 
appeal,  the  people  of  Europe  will  be 
able  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
about  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviets' 
desire  to  reduce  tensions  and  work  for 
peace.  The  next  move  is  clearly  up  to 
the  Russians,  for  the  position  of  the 
United  States  has  been  clearly  stated. 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  224  so 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  the 
people  of  the  world  wiU  know  that 
President  Reagan  enjoys  bipartisan 
support  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
yesterday's  initiatives  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  go  forward  with  negotia- 
tions to  control  both  theater  and  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  These  efforts 
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are  critical  to  promotion  of  a  lasting 
peace  and  a  secure  world. 

With  the  proposal  to  refrain  from 
deployment  of  Pershing  II  and  GLXTM 
In  exchange  for  the  Soviets  disman- 
tling the  270  SS-20  launchers,  along 
with  older  SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  capture  the 
high  ground  in  the  negotiations. 

Unfortunately,  past  experience 
clearly  shows  that  efforts  to  achieve 
real  arms  reductions  are  not  easily  ac- 
complished. A  successful  ^effort  will 
demand  perseverence  and  flexibility, 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  expected  to  im- 
mediately agree  to  this  'zero  sum" 
proposal,  but  we  must  not  abandon 
our  negotiating  effort  if  our  initial  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  goal  fail.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  the  administration  will  demon- 
strate the  toughness  and  commitment 
displayed  on  other  issues  to  this  most 
important  effort. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
aggressively  follow  through  on  this 
commitment  if  we  are  to  maintain 
needed  cohesion  in  the  European  alli- 
ance. The  allies  in  recent  months  have 
shown  a  deep  skepticism  toward  this 
administration's  true  comment  to 
arms  negotiations.  The  reaction  thus 
far  to  the  President's  announcement 
from  NATO  leaders  has  been  most  fa- 
vorable, but  it  could  evaporate  quickly 
if  the  negotiations  prove  to  be  no  more 
than  talk.  The  Soviets  are  tough  nego- 
tiators, and  have  the  advantage  of  al- 
ready deployed  systems.  But  we  have 
some  advantages  of  our  own,  including 
the  luxury  of  still  having  a  range  of 
options  in  responding  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  beyond  Pershing  II  and 
GLCM.  that  should  prove  equally  im- 
portant. Our  challenge  will  be  to  maxi- 
mize those  advantages  in  the  tough 
sessions  m  Geneva. 

I  also  applaud  the  commitment  to 
move  forward  early  next  year  with 
START,  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks.  Every  person  on  this  planet  has 
a  direct  stake  in  the  success  of  efforts 
to  reduce  the  strategic  nuclear  arse- 
nals. A  reversal  of  the  arms  race  must 
be  our  ultimate  gosJ. 

These  efforts  also  are  important  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  strategic  de- 
terrent. The  Joint  Chiefs  were  sincere, 
I  am  convinced,  when  they  stated 
during  the  SALT  II  debate  that  a  limi- 
tation on  Soviet  warheads  was  in  the 
national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  continuing  dilem- 
ma we  face  with  basing  the  MX  mis- 
sUe  is  in  no  smaU  part  tied  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  now  have  an  effective 
limit  on  warhead  proliferation. 

But  here  again,  agreements  will  not 
come  easUy.  The  Soviets  will  no  doubt 
be  suspicious  of  our  sincerity  and  will 
try  to  gain  advantages  of  their  own. 
Success  here  will  also  depend  on  the 
same  kind  of  perseverence  and  flexibil- 
ity that  is  needed  in  the  TNP  talks. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  this  adminis- 
tration has  launched  an  important  be- 


ginning on  the  arms  reduction  front. 
We  must  reaffirm  that  commitment 
again  and  again  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
court  of  world  opinion  if  we  are  to  be 
successful.  I  stand  willing  and  anxious 
to  lend  my  support  to  any  serious 
arms  reduction  efforts  and  pray  that 
the  journey  we  began  yesterday  will 
land  us  in  a  new  world  of  stability  and 

peace.  

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  224,  and  ap- 
plaud President  Reagan  for  his  splen- 
did foreign  policy  peace  initiative  as 
detailed  in  yesterday's  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club. 

I  think  the  President's  message  was 
amply  clear  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
The  United  States  is  unquestionably 
committed  to  significant  reductions  in 
arms  with  the  Soviet  Union— in  strate- 
gic forces,  ill  missiles  based  in  Europe 
and  in  conventional  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidents  four- 
point  approach  to  United  States- 
Soviet  arms  negotiations  is  prudent, 
responsible,  and  historic  and  seeks  a 
resd  solution  to  the  escalating  and  be- 
g\illing  arms  race. 

Indeed,  the  President  took  the  high 
road  when  he  revealed  that  the  United 
States  would  cancel  its  plans  to  deploy 
572  new  Cruise  and  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles in  Europe  if  the  Soviets  dismantle 
the  600  SS-20,  SS-5,  and  SS-4  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  deployed  in 
Europe. 

The  President's  second  proposal  is  a 
call  for  a  resumption  of  strategic  arms 
t^iifB  this  coming  January.  He  is  call- 
ing the  new  talks,  START  or  strategic 
arms  reductions  talks.  The  President 
is  seeking  not  just  limitations  or  ceil- 
ings on  increases  of  weapons  but 
actual  reductions  to  levels  that  are,  as 
the  President  put  it.  "equal  and  verifi- 
able." It  Is  my  understanding  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  Haig  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro- 
myko  will  hold  their  first  round  of 
talks  on  strategic  weapons  on  January 
26  and  27  in  Geneva. 

President  Reagan's  third  proposal 
caUs  for  a  reduction  of  nonnuclear 
forces  in  Europe.  As  the  President  so 
persuasively  put  it: 

The  Soviet  Union  could  make  no  more 
convincing  contribution  to  Peace  in 
Europe— and  In  the  World— than  by  agree- 
ing to  reduce  Its  conventional  forces  signifi- 
cantly and  constrain  the  potential  for 
sudden  aggression. 

Finally  the  President  called  for  an 
international  conference  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  surprise  war  or  attack  based  on 
a  miscalculation  or  misinterpretation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  on  the 
right  track  and  I  believe  he  has 
charted  a  course  that  will  yield  consid- 
erable results. 


I  commend  the  majority  party  for 
cofiponsorshlp  of  this  resolution  and 
for  their  genuine  spirit  of  cooperation, 
bipartisanship  and  for  uniting  behind 
the  President  in  the  cause  of  arms  re- 
ductions, for  surely  mutual  arms  re- 
ductions are  the  surest  road  to  global 
security  and  peace. 

a  1115 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Dam  Dawiel). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  commending  President  Reagan 
for  his  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
mutual  reduction  in  intermediate- 
range  missiles  deployed  In  Western 
Europe.  It  was  a  dramatic  and  historic 
initiative  that  demonstrates  the  Presi- 
dent's dedication  to  world  peace  and 
his  awareness  of  the  sensitivities  of 
our  EJuropean  allies. 

There  is  an  erroneous  presumption 
in  some  quarters  that  taking  a  cold 
hard  look  at  Soviet  intentions  some- 
how forecloses  our  option  on  mutual 
arms  reductions.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
alism about  the  Soviet  threat  simply 
means  that  we  must  go  Into  the  nego- 
tiations without  blinders.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  intends  to  do.  Of  equal 
Importance,  we  must  be  able  to  negoti- 
ate from  a  position  of  strength. 

The  bipartisan  outpouring  of  ap- 
proval by  this  body  coupled  with  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  yesterday  for 
weapons  of  peace  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  President's  proposals. 
The  ball  is  now  in  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
court.  He  will  serve  well  the  cause  of 
peace  if  he  avoids  the  pitfall  of  the 
double  dribble:  if  he  takes  the  game 
seriously.  No  greater  challenge  faces 
world  leaders  than  the  removal  and 
destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
this  Earth.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  for  the  wisdom 
they  displayed  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill.  In  addition  to  rejecting 
deep  cuts  in  several  major  weapons 
systems,  the  House  also  approved  a 
series  of  amendments  restoring  funds 
for  a  number  of  vital  programs,  many 
of  which  have  a  direct  impact  on  our 
readiness  capabilities.  Peace  through 
strength  is  not  a  cliche,  it  should  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  our  foreign 
policy.  General  Eisenhower  spoke  well 
when  he  observed  that,  "Unprepared- 
ness  is  well  nigh  as  criminal  as  war 
itself." 

The  President's  plan  for  a  mutual 
arms  reduction  is  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  also  based  upon  a  sound  na- 
tional defense.  I  heartily  applaud  Mr. 
Reagan  for  his  courageous  determina- 
tion to  assure  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  have  the  opportunity  to 
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grow  up  in  a  better  world— a  world  at 
peace.  And  I  join  with  millions  of  my 
fellow  Americans  in  supporting  the 
President's  overture  and  in  praying  for 
his  success  in  this  undertaking. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DeNardis). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  distinguishing  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  for 
yielding.  I  rise  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion commending  President  Reagan 
for  his  bold  and  courageous  peace 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  President's  initiative  is  his 
willingness  to  cancel  the  European  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviets 
will  dismantle  the  ones  they  have  al- 
ready in  place  targeting  major  cities 
and  sites  in  Europe. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  for  the 
record  that  misunderstanding  has 
grown  up  about  the  origins  of  the  plan 
to  bring  108  Pershing  II  and  464 
ground-launched  missiles  into  West 
Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Belgium.  This  has  been  in- 
tensified by  the  massive  demonstra- 
tions occurring  in  Europe's  cities 
against  this  deployment. 

By  design  or  accident,  most  of  the 
demonstrations  seem  to  ignore  that 
Elurope's  leaders,  and  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Germany  in 
particular,  originally  demanded  that  a 
Euromissile  be  created. 

The  demonstrations  fed  the  reverse 
impression,  that  the  Pershing  and 
Cruise  missiles  are  being  forced  by  the 
United  States  on  an  unwilling  Europe. 
At  the  center  of  the  controversy,  as 
seen  by  Eiirope,  was  the  fear  that 
Americans  would  not  risk  having  a  nu- 
clear exchange  with  the  Soviets  that 
would  mean  trading  the  destruction  of 
Chicago  to  save  or  revenge  Bonn. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  American  af- 
firmation or  action  short  of  doomsday 
itself.  Now  there  is  another  course  of 
action,  the  sane  one,  the  only  one  that 
a  civilized  nation  should  opt  for. 

I  applaud  President  Reagan  for 
pointing  the  way  toward  sanity  in  this 
world.  I  luiow  that  he  will  work  for  his 
peace  objectives  with  the  same  skill 
and  persuasiveness  that  has  marked 
Ills  Presidency  thus  far. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  he  and  we  will 
succeed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett). 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
this  opportunity  to  speak.  Initially  I 
had  intended  to  merely  vote  "present" 
as  far  as  this  resolution  is  concerned, 
because  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  Justi- 
fies this  pean  of  praise  that  we  are  vis- 
iting upon  the  President.  Actually,  I 


had  intended  to  absent  myself  from 
the  discussion,  until  I  heard  what  I  be- 
lieve was  the  very  excellent  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  KASTxmcnsR).  I  knew  that 
his  would  probably  be  a  very  lonely 
voice  and  I  decided  to  come  over  and 
register  my  support  for  the  words  that 
he  uttered. 

When  I  first  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  speak  about  the  subject  of 
peace.  I  made  it  a  point  to  listen  to  his 
presentation.  I  was  not  convinced  of 
its  sincerity.  I  felt  that  the  first  part 
where  he  shared  with  us  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Brezhnev  was  very  important  and 
very  significant.  I  felt  that  what  he 
said  really  represented  the  prayers 
and  the  aspirations  of  Americans  gen- 
erally. 

But  then  I  went  on  to  read  his  so- 
called  peace  initiative  and  peace  pro- 
posal and  I  foimd  absolutely  nothing 
new.  Instead,  I  found  nothing  more 
than  the  usual  warmongering  that  has 
of  necessity  to  accompany  any  pro- 
gram that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
$1V4  trillion  within  the  next  5  years  on 
nothing  but  armaments  of  war. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
eventually  we  will  see  the  light.  We 
wiU  recognize  the  basic  desires  of 
Americans  for  world  peace  and  we  will 
devote  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of 
that  objective. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Reagan  has 
Just  enunciated  a  bold  and  historic 
step  to  reduce  the  level  of  nuclear 
threat  under  which  the  world  now 
lives.  He  spoke  with  candor.  He  spoke 
with  sincerity.  He  has  proposed  a  ban 
on  the  placement  of  medium-range  nu- 
clear missiles  in  Europe  if  the  Soviets 
agree  to  remove  their  medium-range 
missUes  now  aimed  at  the  heart  of 
Europe. 

The  President  also  spoke  of  his  in- 
tentions to  be  Just  as  forthcoming  on 
proposals  for  actual  reductions,  not 
merely  caps,  on  strategic  interconti- 
nental missiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ball  is  now  in  the 
Kremlin's  court.  They  can  make  good 
on  their  rhetoric  about  lasting  peace 
by  accepting  this  noble  proposal  or 
demonstrate  their  indifference  to 
meaningful  arms  reductions  and  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  world  for 
peace. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  are  truly 
to  be  thanked  by  their  colleagues  for 
their  leadership. 

We  are  all  proud  of  our  President  as 
a  peacemaker,  rallying  conservative 
principles  and  broadening  the  base  of 
support  in  America  for  not  limitation. 


but  actual  reduction  of  the  nuclear 
threat. 
I  urge  support  for  this  resolution. 
Mr.    ZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  for 
yielding. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, because  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  important  for  the  survival  of  hu- 
manity than  the  quest  for  peace,  disar- 
mament, and  learning  to  live  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  thiui  that 
genuine  steps  should  be  taken  for 
mutual  arms  limitation. 

While  I  hope  for  the  best  from  this 
declaration,  I  have  to  state,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  fear  the  worst.  We  have  had 
from  this  President,  from  the  time  he 
was  a  candidate  until  yesterday,  noth- 
ing but  warmongering.  We  have  had 
from  this  President  an  abandonment 
of  the  SALT  II  agreements  that  were 
reached  under  a  previous  administra- 
tion and  would  have  limited  arms. 

We  have  seen  from  this  President  an 
approach  to  all  the  world's  problems 
in  military  terms.  We  see  him  discuss- 
ing nuclear  war  as  being  winable  and 
thinkable,  and  developing  neutron 
bombs,  the  B-1  bomber  and  MX  mis- 
siles, and  the  largest  military  buildup 
in  the  entire  history  of  this  country. 

One  has  to  wonder  whether  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  has  been  so 
active  in  promoting  this  weaponry, 
will  be  willing  to  give  up  any  of  it  in 
the  quest  for  ijeace. 

One  has  to  wonder  about  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  does  not  trust  his 
OMm  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
who  sees  in  every  action  in  the  world 
Russian  responsibility  and  who  sees 
enemies  behind  every  tree,  whether  he 
is  going  to  be  willing  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  and  trust  anybody  with 
anything. 

One  has  to  hope  that  this  initiative 
is  real  and  not  Just  a  cover  with  words 
of  peace  for  expanding  threats  of  war. 
In  short,  we  must  be  sure  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  Just  being  a  hawk  in  dove's 
clothing. 

I  think  the  President  must  be  en- 
couraged in  the  initiative  that  he  has 
taken.  I  do  hope  that  he  will  enter  real 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  tremendous  threats  to  society 
from  nuclear  warfare  and  the  stagger- 
ing costs  involved. 

It  is  to  hold  the  President  to  his  pro- 
curement of  peaceful  intentions  that  I 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Erdahl),  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Yesterday  is  a  day  that  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  day  when  the  possibili- 
ty of  peace  became  as  real  as  it  has 
been  in  recent  times. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending our  President  for  this  bold 
new  initiative  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  ranking  member  for  their 
leadership  today  in  setting  aside  this 
time  and  making  the  proper  recogni- 
tion. 

In  one  masterful  stroke  President 
Reagan  obviously  served  notice  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  are  sincere  in  not  only 
arms  limitation,  but  arms  reduction. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  assured  our 
allies  In  Western  Europe,  who  have 
been  a  bit  nervous  of  late,  that  we  are 
an  ally  that  is  concerned  about  them 
and  about  their  future  in  this  nuclear 
age. 

We  in  the  Congress  now  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  be  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent, not  because  he  is  a  Republican, 
not  necessarily  even  because  he  is  our 
President,  but  because  he  is  right  and 
the  quest  for  peace  is  a  just  one.  As 
the  President  said,  it  is  one  of  highest 
priority,  not  only  for  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration, but  for  us  and  this  Con- 
gress and  I  think  for  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fouwtaiw). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  in  support  of  the  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  President's  new  initiatives  for 
peace,  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  it  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
approval. 

The  world  is  weary  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  disturbingly  warlike  actions  in 
many  places  around  the  world — some- 
times via  surrogates,  notably  the 
Cubans— and  in  or  near  Ehirope  itself, 
especially  via  its  deployment  of  a 
frightening  array  of  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles,  nuclear,  aimed 
at  targets  in  every  one  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

The  world  wants  every  possible 
avenue  toward  peace  explored,  ex- 
plored carefully,  cautiously,  thorough- 
ly, and  responsibly. 

Taking  note  of  these  two  truths. 
President  Reagan  has  made  a  respon- 
sible and  reasonable  offer  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  proposed  that 
the  United  States  cancel  its  planned 
deployment  to  Europe  of  the  Pershing 
II  missile  and  the  groimd-laimched 
cruise  missUe,  if,  and  I  repeat  if,  the 
Soviet  Union  agrees  to  dismantle  its 
frightening  force  of  offensive  missiles 
trained  on  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Europe. 

And  he  has  proposed  the  opening  of 
negotiations  on  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion next  year  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  action  to  achieve  equality  of 
conventional  forces  in  Europe,  and  to 


take  steps  toward  reducing  the  risk  of 
a  surprise  attack. 

This  is  a  historic  proposal  made  by 
the  United  States  and  the  President 
should  be  commended  for  his  bold 
move.  It  is  comprehensive  and  for- 
ward-looking. 

At  one  stroke,  the  United  States  has 
regained  the  initiative,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  our  European  allies,  and 
thrown  the  ball  into  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev's court. 

Clearly,  the  reaching  of  an  agree- 
ment to  do  what  the  President  has 
proposed  would  reduce  the  danger  of 
war  in  Europe  and  everywhere  else, 
and  would  demonstrate  the  need  for 
unceasing  superpower  restraint. 

The  President's  offer  is  realistic  and 
achievable,  if  the  Soviet  Union  has 
any  sincerity  whatsoever  about  seek- 
ing peace. 

I  hope  the  people  of  the  world  will 
examine  the  new  U.S.  initiative  closely 
and  Join  with  us  in  moving  our  planet 
further  away  from  war  and  closer  to 
our  unfailing  goal  of  peace,  by  urging 
the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  these  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  remember  the 
Cuban  crisis,  when  Russian  ships  were 
en  route  to  Cuba  for  the  placement  of 
offensive  nuclear  missiles  on  Cuban 
soU,  obviously  to  be  directed  at  the 
United  States. 

We  aiso  remember  with  both  pride 
and  fear  how  our  courageous  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  backed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  stood  firm  in  telling  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  turn  those  ships  around  and 
take  them  back  to  Russia,  or  else 
expect  them  to  be  destroyed,  actions 
which  kept  us  for  several  days  on  the 
brink  of  a  nuclear  war. 

People  all  over  the  world  were  glued 
to  their  television  and  radio  sets, 
watching  and  waiting  and  hoping  and 
praising  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
comply  with  our  President's  demand. 

There  were  messages,  by  voice  and 
in  writing,  rapidly  moving  back  and 
forth  between  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I 
had  the  privilege,  with  a  State  Depart- 
ment representative  standing  by,  to 
read  two  of  three  letters  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  received  from  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  letters  depicting  the  hor- 
rors of  a  nuclear  war  between  our  two 
countries,  while  at  the  same  time  liter- 
ally begging  President  Kennedy  not  to 
take  the  action  which  the  entire  world 
knew  was  contemplated.  Those  letters 
are  self-explanatory  and  hopefully  will 
someday  be  made  public. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Khrushchev  finaUy 
discovered  that  we  meant  business,  re- 
versed the  course  of  those  Russian 
ships,  and  thus  yielded  to  America's 
strength,  and  our  abililty  and  determi- 
nation to  use  it,  if  necessary. 

For  the  moment  we  do  not  see  on 
the  horizon  such  an  immediate  and 


frightening  crisis,  but  there  are  signs 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  if 
the  amuunents  race  is  not  slowed 
down  and  if  we  are  not  able  to  respon- 
sibly negotiate  appropriate  limitations 
and.  yes,  reductions  in  the  continuing 
Increase  in  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides,  we  may  soon  be  confronted  not 
with  Just  another  all-out  war,  but  with 
a  war  which  could  well  end  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  dangerous 
times  in  which  we  live,  testing  wheth- 
er our  Nation,  or  any  other  Nation  "so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,"  shall  long 
endure.  We  must  not  let  up  in  keeping 
ourselves  militarily  strong,  second  to 
none,  as  a  deterrent  to  any  hasty  and 
ill-conceived  action  by  any  would-be 
aggressor  against  us,  from  whatever 
direction,  and  for  our  own  protection 
and  the  protection  of  the  free  world. 
We  showed  our  intentions  in  that  di- 
rection yesterday  when  we  passed  a 
terribly  expensive  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  even  as  the  President  was 
taking  historic  peace  initiatives. 

The  Cuban  crisis  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  one  of  a  niunber  of  examples 
indicating  Russia's  respect  for  ade- 
quate military  strength  and  a  willing- 
ness to  use  it  if  necessary.  And  history 
has  taught  us  that  in  negotiating  with 
Russia,  we  must  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  This  is  regrettable, 
but  it  is  a  fact  of  international  life.  We 
must  have  bargaining  power. 

In  a  peaceful  move,  however,  let  us 
pass  this  resolution  of  support  and 
commendation  without  delay,  indicat- 
ing, not  Just  to  Russia,  but  to  all  the 
world  that  we  strongly  support  our 
President's  bold  proposal. 

I  hope  it  will  not  here,  or  elsewhere, 
be  considered  inappropriate  for  me  to 
suggest  also  that  in  this  hour  when  we 
are  confronted  with  a  serious  econom- 
ic crisis  here  at  home,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems of  war  and  attempts  at  peace 
abroad,  in  these  times  of  confusion 
and  frustration  and  seeming  chaos  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways  all  over  the 
world,  I  deeply  and  sincerely  feel  that 
the  time  has  long  since  come  for  all  of 
us,  public  officials  and  private  citizens 
alike,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
call  upon  the  omnipotent  Creator  of 
the  Universe,  Almighty  God.  for  more 
faith  in  Him,  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  His  purpose  in  ouir  lives,  as  a 
people  and  as  a  Nation,  and  a  greater 
courage  and  willingness  and  determi- 
nation to  carry  out  the  many  magnifi- 
cent and  glorious  tasks  He  has  com- 
mitted to  our  care. 

D  1130 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Taitke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  I  take  these  few 
moments  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  President's  initiative.  I  believe 
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that  it  is  fair  to  characterize  the  pro- 
posals that  the  President  made  yester- 
day as  new  and  bold  initiatives. 

I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  it  is 
the  first  time  that  many  of  the  other 
proposals  that  have  been  offered 
before  by  this  country  have  been  put 
in  such  a  comprehensive  fashion.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  President  has 
given  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  full  plate, 
a  plate  of  challenges  which  it  cannot 
act  upon. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  must  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  appalled  that 
some  of  the  people  who  have  stood 
here  this  morning  have  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  the  President.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
ought  properly  to  leave  to  the  leaders 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  If  we  support 
this  peace  initiative,  if  we  get  behind 
it,  if  we  push  it.  we  can  turn  the  words 
of  the  President  into  reality. 

I  believe  that  our  charge,  our  task,  is 
to  make  certain  that  we  do  get  behind 
it  and  we  do  give  it  the  momentum 
that  it  needs  in  order  to  become  the 
real  thing  in  this  world. 

If  we  fail  by  hindering  the  momen- 
tum of  this  initiative  by  the  President, 
the  arms  race  that  will  result  will  be 
our  responsibility.  So  we  now  have  the 
chance  to  either  support  this  initiative 
wholeheartedly  and  make  it  work,  or 
we  have  the  opportunity,  if  we  wish,  to 
hold  back  our  support  and  be  responsi- 
ble for  its  failure. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  we  in  Con- 
gress will  seize  the  moment,  that  we 
will  grasp  this  opportunity  that  the 
President  has  given  us,  and  turn  his 
words  into  a  lasting  peace  for  our 
world. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  forceful  and  com- 
passionate statement,  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

He  is  absolutely  correct.  There  is  no 
more  important  question  for  mankind, 
and  there  is  no  more  important  thing 
for  this  Congress  to  do  now  than  to 
support  the  President's  initiative. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  outstanding  arms 
control  proposal  of  yesterday.  It 
should  dispel  any  foolish  doubts  as  to 
where  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
central  issue  of  our  time:  Prevention 
of  nuclear  war.  It  is  a  completely  rea- 
sonable proposal,  based  on  figures  on 
force  levels  of  the  two  sides  provided 


not  by  the  Soviet  Government,  but  by 
leading  private  research  organizations. 
The  President  has  put  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  test:  Will  it  live  up  to  its 
effusive  professions  of  peace,  or  will  it 
continue  its  unrelenting  military 
buildup? 

I  hope  the  answer  from  the  Kremlin 
in  the  negotiations  will  be  the  former, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic. One  point  should  be  under- 
stood by  all.  The  Soviets  do  not  nego- 
tiate to  reach  reasonable  agreements, 
but  to  limit  our  military  strength.  In 
the  talks  that  open  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  they  have  one  aim:  To  prevent 
deployment  of  American  Pershing  and 
cruise  missiles  in  Europe.  Only  when 
they  see  they  cannot  prevent  this  de- 
ployment will  they  then  start  to  seri- 
ously negotiate  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment. The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
P*resident's  admirable  proposal,  after 
the  Kremlin,  is  the  so-called  European 
peace  movement.  So  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets think  this  movement  can  prevent 
deplojmient  of  our  missiles,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
an  inspiring  ceremony  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  attended  by  my  three 
small  children.  This  ceremony  hon- 
ored our  veterans,  the  fathers,  the 
mothers,  the  grandparents  of  those 
children  who  had  served  our  coimtry 
in  a  past  war.  It  was  a  moving  and  a 
very  sincere  ceremony,  and  yet  it 
caused  me  to  think  even  more  serious- 
ly about  the  implications  of  today's 
troubled  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  genuinely  feel  that 
we  have  reason  to  fear  for  our  chil- 
dren in  a  world  plagued  by  the  Hob- 
son's  choice  of  nuclear  holocaust  on 
the  one  hand  or  totalitarian  slavery  on 
the  other.  But  yesterday  President 
Reagan,  I  think,  gave  us  hope.  This 
President  believes  in  the  concept  of 
peace  through  strength,  that  once  we 
reestablished  our  national  will  and 
commitment  to  a  defense  sufficient  to 
the  international  threat,  we  would  be 
in  a  position  to  negotiate. 

With  the  assist  of  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  President  can  now  say 
with  credibility  that  we  have  regained 
our  will.  Now  we  can  proceed  not  just 
for  negotiated  arms  limitation  but  for 
arms  reduction,  something  that  we  aU 
support  and  something  this  President 
has  always  spoken  for.  But  we  must 
not  forget  the  President's  stress  on  the 
mutuality  of  action  if  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

This  is  best  underscored,  perhaps,  by 
the  words  of  a  Catholic  theologian, 
Charles  Cardinal  Joumet,  of  Switzer- 
land, who  said  recently,  and  I  quote: 

If  the  non-Communist  bloc  unilaterally 
disarmed,  it  would  give  the  world  to  the 
Soviet  empire  and  would  betray  all  the  holy 
values,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  we 
ought  to  defend.  This  would  be  the  evil  of 
betrayal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  President 
Reagan  showed  us  that  we  can  reject 
both  betrayal  and  belligerency.  Yes- 
terday the  President  showed  us  that 
he  has  chosen  peace.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  Join  him  in  that  quest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi)  has  3  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 

KETT). 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
this  resolution.  I  congratulate  F*resi- 
dent  Reagan  on  taking  the  initiative 
for  world  peace.  Mankind  has  no 
greater  quest,  and  none  of  us  can  have 
a  nobler  purpose.  It  is  the  strangest 
anachronism  of  all  time  that  man  still 
decides  the  fate  of  nations,  and  their 
people,  by  war  and  death.  I  am  not 
sure  about  just  what  measures  need  to 
be  used  to  bring  about  multilateral  re- 
ductions in  arms,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
want  to  be  a  part  in  trying  to  reduce 
the  arms  race  and  to  base  the  security 
of  the  world  in  safer  means  than  the 
present  situation  involves. 

The  circumstances  call  for  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  policy  of  peace,  and  a  re- 
solve and  action  to  implement  what- 
ever measures  are  possible  to  achieve  a 
safe  and  secure  peace  for  all  nations 
and  all  people.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  join  with  our  country  in 
these  objectives,  which  they  have  indi- 
cated in  past  speeches  may  be  possible 
for  them  to  assist  and  secure. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  speech  by  the  President 
was  definitely  progress  toward  peace, 
but  I  have  to  remind  people  that  sin- 
cerity cannot  be  shown  through  one 
speech  alone.  I  think  sincerity  can 
only  be  shown  by  committed,  dedicat- 
ed foUowthrough.  The  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  world  cannot  be  played  with, 
there  must  be  foUowthrough. 

Our  alliance  with  our  European 
friends  has  been  in  real  turmoil.  This 
new  direction  must  be  more  than  just 
launching  one  peace  initiative  over  the 
international  airwaves  and  having  the 
House  say  "hurray."  Lasting  peace 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  hard 
work. 

So  I  caU  upon  this  body  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  just  all  congratu- 
late ourselves  and  the  administration 
today  and  say  we  have  done  all  we  can 
for  peace.  We  have  just  started  and 
the  hour  is  late.  We  must  go  to 
Geneva,  we  must  negotiate  with  quiet 
voices,  we  must  keep  the  warmonger- 
ing rhetoric  turned  down  and  turned 
off,  and  we  must  rebuild  and  reassure 
the  NATO  alliance,  because  that  is  the 
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only  way  we  are  going  to  have  lasting 
and  meaningful  peace. 

I  hope  the  speech  was  a  real  new  di- 
rection. I  hope  real  sincerity  will  be 
shown,  and  real  followup  will  take 
place,  because  otherwise  the  speech 
will  appear  as  just  a  passing  fancy 
that  came  and  went.  We  must  be  very, 
very  careful  on  how  we  proceed.  I  am 
delighted  the  first  step  has  finally 
been  taken  by  President  Reagan,  but 
we  are  a  long  way  from  a  lasting 
peace.  Therefore.  I  will  vote  "present," 
reflecting  my  relief  the  peace  process 
has  finally  begim  but  also  the  reality 
is  a  long  way  from  being  finalized.  It  is 
not  concluded.  This  is  only  the  first 
step. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lantos). 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  commend  our  President  for 
his  initiative.  We  are  at  the  hinge  of 
history.  We  are  connected  to  the  past, 
but  we  are  swinging  in  new  directions, 
and  no  policy  and  no  program  will  be 
more  important  than  the  program  of 
moving  toward  meaningful,  effective, 
verifiable  reduction  of  arms,  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear. 

I  only  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
potential  adversaries,  our  friends  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  understand  the 
breadth  of  support  our  President  has 
for  this  significant  initiative  for  peace. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia  (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
genuinely  pleased  to  observe  the  kind 
of  bipartisan  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative.  It  is  very  heartwarm- 
ing for  me,  after  nearly  20  years  in  the 
Congress,  to  see  this  kind  of  forthcom- 
ing commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
membership. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  most 
recent  peace  initiatives  and  believe 
that  we  now  have  a  proposal  before  us 
which  affirms  this  Nation's  conunit- 
ment  to  world  peace  and  clearly  chal- 
lenges the  Soviet  Union  to  "denuclear- 
ize" Europe. 

The  United  States  entered  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  at  a  time  of  dete- 
riorating East- West  relations  and  we 
were  faced  with  the  momentuim  of  a 
massive  Soviet  military  buildup  which 
threatened  to  undermine  the  nuclear 
balance  on  which  our  security  de- 
pends. The  President  has  responded  to 
this  challenge  with  an  effective,  coher- 
ent U.S.  foreign  policy  which  I  believe 
contains  all  of  the  elements  of  serious 
arms  reduction  negotiating  policy  on 
strategic  arms  and  reconfirms  our 
commitment  to  the  Atlantic  alliance 
(NATO). 

Mr.  Speaker,  military,  political,  and 
economic    stakes    will    be    extremely 


high  during  the  coming  months,  and 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  free  world 
will  depend  on  the  President's  success. 
I  would  like  to  call  on  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  both  support  the  resolution 
commending  the  President  on  his 
peace  initiatives  and  more  importantly 
to  put  aside  partisan  politics  and  work 
with  the  administration  in  their  re- 
solve to  resume  serious  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  (START).  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation  and  firm  resolve. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  major  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative peace  negotiations— negotia- 
tions based  on  broad  public  under- 
standing and  statesmanship  combined 
with  vision  and  courage— and  above 
all,  credibility  and  verifiability  on  both 
sides— guaranteed. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  President's 
proposal  to  sharply  reduce  the 
number  of  European-based  missiles. 
By  calling  for  mutual  cutbacks  in  mis- 
siles, strategic  arms  and  conventional 
forces.  President  Reagan  has  sent  a 
clear  message  to  our  allies  and  to  the 
Soviets  that  the  United  States  will  and 
must  be  the  leader  in  the  quest  for 
peace,  stability,  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

The  President  has  demonstrated 
that  peace  goes  well  beyond  the  ab- 
sence of  war.  It  includes  economic 
growth  for  every  nation,  opportunities 
for  every  individual,  but  above  all,  in- 
dividual liberty  for  every  person  on 
the  face  of  this  globe. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  foreign  policy  speech 
given  yesterday  on  new  initiatives  for 
improving  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  has 
my  full  support.  The  points  made  by 
the  President  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ask  for  their  cooperation  in  building  a 
solid  foundation  for  world  peace  are 
important  and  attainable.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  note  that  November  30  has 
been  set  as  the  date  for  imdertaking 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  in 
Cieneva  toward  a  reduction  of  interme- 
diate nuclear  arms  stationed  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  talks 
are  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  our 
NATO  allies  and  the  scheduling  of 
talks  beginning  In  early  1982  regarding 
the  control  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  an  additional  important  second 
step  toward  obtaining  a  durable  and 
lasting  peace  for  all  the  world  and  a 
balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  will  avoid  a 
nuclear  war  that  would  be  a  holocaust 
for  the  human  race. 

In  addition,  the  invitation  extended 
by  President  Reagan  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  enter  into  negotiations  and 
discussions  leading  to  the  reduction  of 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  is  very 


important  and  timely.  I  trust  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  recognize  the 
wisdom  and  need  for  these  talks  and 
will  act  in  good  faith  to  these  propos- 
als which  offer  great  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful future  for  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  world.  These  negotiations 
can  lead  to  a  reduction  if  the  arms 
race  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  represent  a  ray  of 
hope  for  peace  between  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  Such  a  reduction  would 
also  allow  our  limited  resources  to  be 
targeted  to  help  the  economic  and 
social  problems  that  afflict  humanity 
instead  of  pouring  billions  and  billions 
into  armaments  and  weapons.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  goal  of  bilateral  arms 
reductions  is  reached,  the  funds  freed 
could  be  used  to  solve  the  problems  of 
health,  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  nutrition  faced  by  our 
Nation  and  to  aid  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  which  will  allow 
us  to  build  a  world  on  the  twin  founda- 
tions of  justice  and  peace. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  owes 
the  President  a  vote  of  support  as  he 
uindertakes  this  arduous  and  difficult 
task.* 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day President  Reagan  said: 

There  is  no  reason  why  people  in  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  to  live  in  perma- 
nent fear  of  war  or  its  specter. 

I  could  not  agree  more,  and  the 
President's  four-point  plan  to  reduce 
that  fear  of  war  is  indeed  a  historic 
proposal.  This  Nation  has  taken  a 
"giant  step"  on  the  road  toward  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction.  The  world  commu- 
nity's response  has  ben  overwhelming- 
ly positive,  and  I  join  them  in  applaud- 
ing the  President's  courageous,  un- 
precedented, action. 

The  President  outlined  a  four-point 
plan  for  United  States-Soviet  arms  ne- 
gotiations. First,  the  United  States  will 
drop  its  plans  to  deploy  572  new  cruise 
and  Pershing  II  missiles  in  Europe  if 
the  Soviets  dismantle  their  600  SS20, 
SS4,  and  SS5  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Europe.  Second,  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks  will  begin  in 
January.  Third,  conventional  forces  in 
Europe  should  be  reduced.  And 
fourth,  the  President  called  for  an 
international  conference  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  surprise  attaclLs,  or  of  a  war 
arising  from  a  miscalculation.  This 
plan  represents  a  serious,  genuine 
effort  to  reduce  tensions  that  have 
been  allowed  to  stray  dangerously 
close  to  the  boiling  point.  The  poten- 
tial for  superpower  conflict  seems  too 
horrible  to  contemplate,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly too  real  to  ignore.  The  United 
States  is  willing  to  grapple  with  this 
difficult  problem;  it  seems  the  Soviets 
are  not. 

As  much  as  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts,  I  deplore  the  Soviets 
callous  rejection  of  this  equitable  plan. 
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The  Soviet  Union  quickly  dismissed 
the  President's  plan  as  a  "propaganda 
ploy  designed  to  stalemate"  the  up- 
coming Geneva  talks  on  mldium-range 
missiles.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  If  the  Soviets  continue 
such  intransigence,  they  must  bear 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
specter  of  the  fear  of  war,  for  continu- 
ing the  nuclear  nightmare.  The  world 
commimity  will  realize  this  and  will 
quickly  condemn  the  bellicose  Soviet 
stance.  President  Reagan  has  taken  a 
courageous  step,  I  only  hope  the  Sovi- 
ets will  realize  this  and  act  according- 
ly.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  endorsing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  224,  backing  President 
Reagan's  initiative  for  removing  the 
threat  of  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missiles  from  Europe  and  for  embark- 
ing on  strategic  arms  reductions  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  one,  I  believe  the  initiative  for 
arms  reduction,  rather  than  arms  limi- 
tation is  long  overdue.  I  am  personally 
particularly  gratified  by  this  initiative, 
as  the  President's  proposal  is  closely  in 
line  with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 151,  which  I  introduced  in  this 
Congress  calling  for  exactly  this  sort 
of  nuclear  arms  reduction.  This  is  the 
first  critical  step  toward  eliminating 
all  nuclear  weapons  throughout  the 
world. 

I  believe  President  Reagan's  initia- 
tive marks  a  historic  high  point  in  this 
Nation's  effort  to  control  the  buildup 
of  nuclear  arms.  It  places  the  mantle 
of  peacemaker  once  again  where  it  be- 
longs—with the  United  States  of 
America. 

That  this  is  true  I  believe  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  peace-loving  nations.  That 
support  was  spontaneous  and  immedi- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  wish  to  en- 
dorse the  President's  great  initiative. 
It  is  powerful  and  it  is  sincere.  I  be- 
lieve the  President's  position  can 
usher  in  a  new  era  in  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  The  moral  power  is 
now  on  our  side.« 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pre- 
senting America's  program  for  peace 
yesterday,  I>resident  Reagan  gave  elo- 
quent voice  to  the  aspirations  of  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world  for  peace 
on  our  planet  Earth  and  the  kind  of 
stability  among  nations  that  will  allow 
individual  human  beings  to  pursue  in- 
dividual dreams  of  fulfillment  and 
happiness. 

Our  three-pronged  policy  of  unity, 
deterrence,  and  dialog  has  served  us 
well  through  decades  of  tension,  cold 
war,  and  increasing  terrorism.  This 
conscious  design  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
should  continue  to  provide  the 
strength  needed  for  the  avoidance  of 
general  conflict,  but  it  is  a  design  that 


assumes  a  continuing  cooperative 
effort  to  reach  new  levels  of  imder- 
standing  in  a  changing  world. 

I  applaud  the  President's  heartstir- 
ring  address  and  express  a  fervent 
hope  that  his  words  will  find  the  audi- 
ence they  deserve  across  this  troubled 
globe.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  support  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  peace  initiatives. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  resolution 
is  consistent  with  our  action  yesterday 
in  passing  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  We  must  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  and  the  President 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Soviets 
far  more  effectively  than  predecessor 
administrations. 

The  United  States  is  not  and  never 
has  been  the  threat  to  world  peace  or 
to  the  freedom  of  any  peoples— con- 
trary to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  a 
constant  threat  to  world  peace  and  the 
freedom  of  peoples.  Afghanistan  is  the 
latest  example.  The  ongoing  turmoil 
in  Poland  is  an  example.  Cuba,  Nicara- 
gua. El  Salvador,  Angola,  and  Ethiopia 
all  show  the  evil  manipulation  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  the  support  of  our  NATO 
allies.  President  Reagan  has  clearly 
seized  the  diplomatic  initiative,  and  I 
join  in  commending  him  for  his  strong 
leadership,  determination,  and  reem- 
phasis  on  the  role  of  the  United  States 
as  the  bastion  of  freedom  and  the 
major  power  of  the  world  which  truly 
seeks  peace  for  all.« 

•  Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  24  hours  we  have  voted  on  a 
nimiber  of  peace  resolutions.  But  iron- 
ically, we  rejected  five  of  these  peace 
initiatives,  initiatives  which  would 
have  substantiated  President  Reagan's 
espoused  interest  in  peace  with  effec- 
tive congressional  action. 

We  had  an  opportimity  to  enact  a 
peace  resolution,  through  an  amend- 
ment to  trim  $22  million  in  funds  for 
the  Pershing  II  missiles.  This  weapon 
is  one  on  which  the  President  is  seek- 
ing reductions.  Yet,  this  amendment, 
this  peace  resolution  was  defeated. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  enact  a 
peace  resolution,  through  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  funding  for  a  bomber— 
the  B-1— which  is  going  to  be  absolete 
before  it  gets  out  of  the  hangar.  This 
peace  initiative  was  defeated. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  enact  a 
peace  resolution,  through  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  $1.9  billion  in  funds  for 
the  MX  missile.  These  were  moneys  to 
go  into  an  unobligated  pot;  they  could 
not  be  used  for  production  because  the 
missile  is  not  ready.  This  initiative  was 
defeated. 

A  5-percent  across  the  board  cut  was 
defeated. 

My  2-percent  targeted  cut  was  de- 
feated. 


An  imitative  amendment  similar  to 
mine  was  defeated. 

Where  was  our  commitment  to  peace 
yesterday? 

We  have  before  us  a  resolution 
which  is  not  going  to  be  enacted,  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
get  signed  into  law.  So  we  are  dealing 
with  a  symbolic  expression  for  peace.  I 
appreciate  symbols  as  much  as  the 
next  man.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  effective,  however,  if  we  had 
demonstrated  a  more  sincere  interest 
in  disarmament  last  night.  The  world 
would  have  been  safer  with  fewer 
weapons  and  one  less  sjmibol.* 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  the  President's  remarks 
of  yesterday  morning,  and  with  the 
plain-talk  initiatives  for  nuclear  arms 
reduction  which  he  has  placed  before 
the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
first  steps  toward  world  nuclear  arms 
reduction  and  permanent  stability  be 
made  in  the  European  theater.  It  is 
there  that  wars  have  taken  such  a  dra- 
matic toll  during  this  century. 

I  join  with  all  people  of  this  world  in 
prs.ying  that  Soviet  leaders  eventually 
find  the  wisdom  in  President  Reagan's 
offer;  and  that  they  find  this  the  right 
opportunity  to  set  aside  propaganda  to 
embrace  realistic  and  lasting  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons. 

My  congratulations  are  extended  to 
President  Reagan  for  his  bold,  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  his  well-done  reaffir- 
mation of  America's  commitment  to 
its  NATO  allies.* 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  224.  "commending  the 
President's  peace  initiative." 

Speaking  to  groups  in  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  on  Veterans  Day.  I  said: 
"The  challenge  of  Veterans  Day  1981 
is  that  our  Nation  take  a  strong  role  of 
world  leadership  in  seeking  peace." 

I  strongly  emphasized  that,  in  my 
view,  our  Nation's  military  and  foreign 
policies  "should  command  respect  not 
only  for  our  strength  but  also  for  our 
demonstrated  desire  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  people  by  bring- 
ing the  superpowers  to  the  peace  table 
to  achieve  a  responsible  arms  limita- 
tion agreement." 

I  was  very  pleased,  therefore,  when 
President  Reagan  unexpectedly  deliv- 
ered his  exceUent  "peace"  speech  yes- 
terday. It  was  an  extraordinary  ad- 
dress, referred  to  in  the  media  as  "pro- 
posing a  radical  change  in  the  Soviet- 
American  dialog." 

Unfortimately.  the  initial  Soviet  re- 
sponse has  been  to  label  the  speech 
"propaganda"  and  to  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  the  President's  figures. 

To  resolve  this  disparity,  to  some- 
how verify  the  facts  and  then  to  nego- 
tiate constructively  to  achieve  a  great- 
ly reduced  level  of  balanced  military 
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forces— these  are.  the  challenges  I  re- 
ferred to  in  my  Veterans  Day  address. 

In  ceremonies  across  the  Nation  No- 
vember 11.  we  honored  30  million 
Americans,  veterans  of  our  wars,  who 
sacrificed  in  so  many  ways  to  preserve 
our  freedom.  We  owe  it  to  each  one  of 
them  to  aggressively  pursue  agree- 
ments, such  as  those  the  President 
outlined  yesterday,  that  will  effective- 
ly reduce  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  threat  of 
war,  the  implementation  of  arms  re- 
duction agreements  as  proposed  by  the 
President  would  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars. These  fimds,  in  turn,  could  be 
used  for  domestic  programs,  reducing 
the  national  debt  or  feeding  the 
world's  hungry,  to  name  but  three  pos- 
sibilities. 

If  a  responsible  and  verifiable  SALT- 
type  agreement  can  be  reached,  aU  na- 
tions would  be  able  to  reduce  their 
arms  budgets  and  concentrate  on 
meeting  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  their  citizens.* 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  decade,  perhaps  longer,  the  com- 
parative security  of  this  coiuitry  has 
been  in  a  state  of  decline.  The  enemies 
of  the  free  world  have  been  rushing  at 
breakneck  speed  to  build  bigger  and 
better  air,  land,  and  sea  forces  while 
we  have  languished  in  uncertainty- 
without  a  viable  plan  of  actioi\  or  the 
resolve  to  find  one. 

If  one  most  important  thing  can  be 
said  about  the  program  of  President 
Reagan,  it  is  this:  We  now  have  a  plan. 

His  efforts,  as  embodied  in  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  just  passed, 
and  his  challenge  of  peace  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  gives  us  a  clear  direc- 
tion. I»resident  Reagan  realized,  as  did 
this  Congress  in  agreeing  with  his  de- 
fense proposals,  that  the  U.S.  strategic 
air.  land,  and  sea  based  triad  is  the 
principal  tool  of  our  deterrent.  These 
items  are  not  optional  maintenance 
expenditures. 

Although  I  have  been  a  forceful  foe 
of  the  MPS  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile.  I  have  supported  the  creation 
of  the  MX  as  a  necessary  new  genera- 
tion of  ICBM.  The  ICBM  leg  of  the 
triad  is  the  most  important  leg,  and 
missiles  now  used— Titans  and  the 
Minuteman  series— are  aging.  Their 
throw  weight  and  accuracy  are  no 
longer  the  state  of  the  art,  particular- 
ly when  compared  with  the  missiles 
now  making  up  the  new  Soviet  arse- 
nal. The  MX,  however,  is. 

The  President's  new  peace  initiative 
had  to  be  developed  based  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  Congress  would  move 
as  he  had  suggested  Euid  as  wisdom 
would  lead,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
that  triad.  The  effectiveness  of  his 
new  initiative  would  have  been  severe- 
ly imdercut  had  the  House  not  moved 
to  upgrade  our  bomber  fleet  and  our 
ICBM's.    The    effectiveness    of    that 


triad  as  a  deterrent  and  as  a  weapons 
system  depends  upon  the  accuracy,  de- 
pendability, and  capability  of  each  leg 
of  the  triad.  With  that  now  assured, 
the  prospects  of  peace  are  advanced. 

The  President's  peace  program  is  a 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  war.  It  is  neither  clouded  in 
the  bureaucratic  double  talk  of  previ- 
ous negotiations,  nor  inflated  with  the 
needless  saber  rattling  that  destroys 
sincere  prospects  for  progress.  It  is 
straightforward  and  sincere. 

I  applaud  the  President's  efforts  for 
peace,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  pre- 
paredness for  war.  Strangely  enough,  I 
also  find  myself  commending  this  Con- 
gress for  the  support  of  both.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  resolution  before  us 
which  commends  President  Reagan 
yesterday  for  his  foreign  policy  speech 
before  the  National  Press  Club  on  this 
issue  of  arms  control.  His  remarks 
have  been  lauded  worldwide  for  their 
timely  presentation  and  cogent  nature. 
It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  time  to  join  with  him  in  sup- 
port of  this  historical  diplomatic  initi- 
ative. 

The  remarks  made  by  President 
Reagan  on  his  "Program  for  Peace" 
targeted  for  the  Geneva  talks  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  November  30  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments, outlined  his  four-point  plan  for 
arms  control  and  halting  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  His  speech  is  to  be 
commended  because  he  successfully 
rebutted  the  growing  contentions  that 
the  United  States  was  headed  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  the  Soviets  that 
would  surely  result  in  a  nuclear  war. 
These  contentions  were  surfacing  both 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  circles 
abroad,  where  our  allies  were  witness- 
ing discontent  in  their  own  backyards. 

His  proposal  that  Moscow  dismantle 
650  intermediate-range  missiles  in 
Eastern  Europe  in  return  for  our  com- 
mitment not  to  deploy  572  American 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  in  1983 
and  1984  was  a  bold  step  toward  plac- 
ing the  onus  of  responsibility  for  arms 
control  with  the  Soviets.  While  the 
initial  reaction  from  Moscow  has  been 
less  than  cordial  to  this  proposal,  it  is 
clear  that  they  now  feel  growing  inter- 
national pressure  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  workable  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreement  with  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  also  to  his  credit  that  President 
Reagan's  speech  was  well-received  by 
our  most  imporant  allies  in  Western 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Ger- 
many. Any  unilateral  plan  to  control 
arms  must  incorporate  the  interests  of 
our  NATO  partners  who  will  be  most 
directly  affected  by  any  negotiated 
agreement  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. It  is  this  spirit  of  jntemational  co- 
operation that  bodes  well  for  this  initi- 


ative  and   for   international  security 
and  peace. 

The  bipartisan  spirit  which  has 
characterized  the  reception  his  com- 
ments have  been  given  must  continue 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  role  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  must  put 
partisan  concerns  in  this  matter  aside. 
A  nuclear  war  resulting  from  the  un- 
checked growth  of  our  nuclear  arsenal 
is  what  we  all  seek  to  avoid— Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike. 

This  resolution,  is  fitting  and  appro- 
priate and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  it.« 
•  Ii&.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution 
224,  to  express  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  President's  initiative  for 
peace. 

I  welcome  and  applaud  President 
Reagan's  first  major  foreign  policy 
speech,  inviting  Russia  and  the  Atlan- 
tic alliance  to  join  him  in  a  quest  for 
peace. 

The  President's  proposal,  sent  to 
President  Brezhnev  about  24  hours 
before  it  was  delivered,  opens  up  the 
possibility  for  welcome  change  in  the 
Soviet-American  dialog.  It  further 
serves  to  reassure  our  allies  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  reduc- 
ing world  tensions,  by  indicating  our 
readiness  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

It  was  an  excellent  speech,  tackling 
a  critical  aspect  of  foreign  affairs;  and 
since  it  was  long  overdue,  it  therefore 
has  received  much  attention  and  posi- 
tive response.  But,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized, one  speech  is  not  an  end  in 
itself.  It  can  be,  however,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  that  must  be  serious- 
ly and  aggressively  pursued.  The  diffi- 
cult work  is  ahead  of  us.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  sit  back  and  relax  and 
bask  in  the  compliments  received  on  a 
fine  proposal.  We  must  expect  and 
demand  more. 

A  closer  look  at  the  contents  of  the 
speech  will  shed  light  on  what  must  be 
done  to  transform  a  speech  about 
policy  into  an  active  working  policy. 

The  President  challenged  Moscow  to 
turn  away  from  enlarging  its  military 
arsenal  and  to  join  him  in  reducing 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces.  Spe- 
cifically, he  offered  to  cancel  deploy- 
ment of  new  U.S.  nuclear  missile  in 
Europe— 572  new  cruise  and  Pershing 
II  missiles— if  the  Soviets  would  dis- 
mantle intermediate  range  missiles 
that  they  already  have  deployed— 600 
SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  intermediate 
range  missies.  The  Soviets,  then  would 
abandon  an  existing  asset  in  exchange 
for  a  promise  that  the  United  States 
would  forgo  future  plans.  He  also 
agreed  to  resume  strategic  arms  talks 
in  January  with  an  emphasis  on  reduc- 
tion—START— rather  than  limitation 
of  arms— SALT— and  to  reduce  our 
nonnuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
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Absent  from  these  proposals  is  the 
stridency  that  has  characterized  earli- 
er statements  from  this  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  emphasis  expressed 
to  date,  that  military  power  is  our  pri- 
mary instnmient  of  foreign  policy.  It 
is  a  welcome  shift,  and  I  hope  this 
latest  tone  continues.  I  would  rather 
"speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  sticic,"  as 
Teddy  Roosevelt  advised  us,  than 
"speak  loudly  and  carry  a  big  or  little 
stick." 

The  President's  earlier  comments 
about  our  engaging  in  a  limited  nucle- 
ar war  on  European  soil  helped  make 
it  appear  that  the  Russians  were  the 
pursuers  of  peace  while  we  were  pur- 
suing war.  We  should  no  longer  criti- 
cize those  in  Europe  and  in  our  own 
coimtry  who  are  "increasingly  vocal" 
in  their  peace  demonstrations,  as  the 
President  did  in  October. 

The  President's  speech  is  a  180 
degree  reversal  for  him,  and  would 
adopt  a  position  that  has  long  been  fa- 
vored by  European  administrations.  It 
reiterated  some  old  alliance  policies, 
such  as:  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack 
on  all;  that  no  NATO  weapons— con- 
ventional or  nuclear— "will  ever  be 
used  in  Europe  except  in  response  to 
attack." 

Hence,  it  accomplished  two  major 
goals:  We  presented  a  thoughtful  seri- 
ous proposal  indicating  a  willingness 
to  negotiate  with  the  Russians,  and  we 
have  regained  the  confidence,  support, 
and  respect  of  our  allies  and  our  own 
citizenry. 

A  proposal  to  reduce  intermediate 
range  missiles  will  be  before  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators 
on  November  30  in  Geneva.  The  re- 
sumption of  strategic  arms  talks  are 
scheduled  for  January.  The  President 
must  be  prepared  to  pursue  these  talks 
with  as  much  vigor  as  he  gave  to  his 
own  talk.  Otherwise  this  speech  will 
have  been  mere  rhetoric. 

President  Nixon  was  probably  the 
only  person  who  could  have  opened 
the  door  to  China;  perhaps  President 
Reagan,  with  his  image  as  a  hawk 
ready  to  wage  war,  if  need  be.  will  also 
prove  peculiarly  fit  to  wage  peace,  as 
must  be.  All  Americans  should  encour- 
age him  and  support  him  in  that  en- 
deavor, wholeheartedly  and  unreserv- 
edly.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  to  express  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  expression  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  a  policy.  This  is  not  only  sup- 
port for  the  President,  but  the  policy 
he  has  reiterated.  I  would  hope  that 
all  our  colleagues  would  look  at  this 
resolution  as  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  would 
show  absolute  unity  so  that  there 
would  not  be  one  iota  of  doubt  in  our 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we 
are  not  sincere  or  that  we  have  some 


ulterior  motive,  or  that  we  are  ques- 
tioning our  President. 

We  only  have  one  President.  We 
only  have  one  policy.  We  must  stand 
together  and  cast  our  political  aspira- 
tions, our  political  views,  aside  when 
our  country's  interest  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  382.  nays 
3.  answered  "present"  14.  not  voting 
34.  as  follows 

[Roll  No.  321] 


Addabbo 
Akakk 

Alb06ta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broom/ield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 


YEAS— 382 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 


Penwick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flthian 

Flippo 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Oradiaon 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hillls 


Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantoe 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 


Crockett 


MltcheU  (MD) 

HiUileU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Holinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

NAYS-3 
Kastenmeier 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (B(N) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (HO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Weiss 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 14 


Beilenson 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Collins  (IL) 
Dellums 


Oarda 

Gray 

Hawkins 

Lehman 

Rangel 


Savage 
Schroeder 
Stokes 
Washington 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


AuCotn 

BedeU 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Doman 


Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Florio 

Ooldwater 

Orisham 

Hagedom 

Jones  (NO 

Long  (LA) 

Lujan 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattoz 


McCloskey 

McDonald 

Moorhead 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Volkmer 
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Mr.  ROE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RANGEL,  and  Mr.  WASHINGTON 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"present." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  from 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  321  I  was  not  recorded.  Had  I 
been  recorded  I  would  have  voted  yea. 


D  1200 

CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    H.R. 
3413,  DEPARTMENT  OP 

ENERGY    NATIONAL   SECURITY 
AND    MILITARY    APPLICAIIONS 
OF      NUCLEAR      ENERGY      AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OP  1982 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  on  No- 
vember 18,  1981,  I  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3413)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent   that   the  statement   of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAND).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest  of   the   gentleman   from   New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference   report   and   state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  18,  1981.) 

Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 


ton) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
ton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  na- 
tional security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  been  some- 
what overtaken  by  events.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4144.  the  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill  was  also  re- 
ported yesterday,  November  18.  This 
appropriation  bill  contains  the  appro- 
priations for  Department  of  Energy 
defense  programs. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  reported  H.R.  3413  on  May 
15.  and  the  House  passed  the  bill  on 
June  11,  1981.  The  other  body,  howev- 
er, did  not  report  its  bill  until  July  30. 
nor  was  the  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  until  November  3.  1981.  The  con- 
ferees reached  a  unanimous  compro- 
mise on  the  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  3413  on 
November  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
would  provide  authorizations  in  the 
amount  of  $5,120,200,000  for  the  seven 
major  national  security  programs  for 
which  the  Department  of  Energy  is  re- 
sponsible. This  compromise  is  $44.9 
million  below  the  Senate  amount  and 
$55.65  million  above  the  House 
amount. 

I  would  point  out  that  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
were  above  the  amount  of  the  F*resi- 
dent's  request.  For  example,  the 
House  bill  was  $68.2  million  above  the 
request,  while  the  Senate  amendment 
was  $168.7  million  above  the  request. 
In  essence,  neither  House  believed 
that  the  amount  requested  was  suffi- 
cient to  finance  these  important  DOE 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1982.  Both 
houses  added  a  substantial  amount  to 
the  important  inertial  confinement 
fusion  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  order  to  carry  out  the  current 
level  of  effort.  This  program  is  being 
carried  out  at  the  three  Department 
of  Energy  facilities  now  engaged  in 
glass  laser,  gas  laser,  and  electronic 
beam  fusion  research.  In  addition, 
both  Houses  provided  sufficient 
amounts  to  continue  important  work 
being  done  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  and  two  private  entities. 

Together,  the  differences  in  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R. 
3413  were  only  $300,000  apart  with  re- 
spect to  the  nearly  $3.8  billion  author- 
ized for  operating  expenses. 

The  conference  report  would  author- 
ize a  total  of  $1,335,772,000  for  plant 
and  capital  equipment  during  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  includes  the  initiation 


of  planning,  design,  and  construction 
of  several  new  facilities  to  support  De- 
partment of  Energy  defense  programs, 
the  continuation  of  construction 
projects  that  are  now  underway,  and 
the  purchase  and  fabrication  of  cap- 
ital equipment  for  existing  facilities 
not  related  to  construction. 

In  the  plant  and  capital  equipment 
category,  both  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  amendment  contained  authori- 
zations above  the  President's  request. 
The  House  bill  was  $12.3  million  above 
the  request,  while  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  $113.4  million  above  the  re- 
quest. These  increases  reflected  the 
concerns  of  both  Houses  that  impor- 
tant weapons  research  and  production 
facilities,  and  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement facilities,  were  underfunded 
by  the  request.  The  compromises 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  continue  to 
reflect  that  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
represents  only  2.5  percent  of  the 
amounts  under  consideration  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Yet.  the 
importance  of  this  bill  is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  its  costs,  even  if  every  $1 
authorized  is  eventually  appropriated. 
This  is  because  the  strategic  and  thea- 
ter nuclear  delivery  systems  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  of  no  use  as  a  deterrent  to 
war  without  the  research  and  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  war- 
heads which  this  bill  would  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton)  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Procure- 
ment and  Military  Nuclear  Systems. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  I  know  that  we 
have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1982  programs 
and  have  exercised  very  close  over- 
sight over  them  from  year  to  year.  I 
have  personally  visited  a  good  many 
Department  of  Energy  research,  devel- 
opment, and  production  facilities. 

To  my  great  concern,  and  I  believe 
that  I  share  this  concern  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  we  have 
found  that  many  Department  of 
Energy  defense  facilities  are  old,  dete- 
riorated, and  ill  equipped.  I  believe 
that  this  conference  report  would  au- 
thorize a  healthy  increment  for  fiscal 
year  1982  to  begin  to  reverse  those 
conditions.  This  conference  report  will 
also  continue  the  important  naval  re- 
actor development  program  which  has 
promise  of  bringing  about  naval  pro- 
pulsion reactors  that  will  last  the  life- 
time of  a  ship  or  submarine  without 
refueling. 

Of  the  highest  importance  Ls  the  nu- 
clear weapons  research,  development. 
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and  testing  program  supported  by  the 
conference  report  that  has  provided, 
and  will  continue  to  provide,  confi- 
dence in  our  nuclear  deterrent,  and 
weapons  that  will  be  safer  to  handle 
and  more  secure  from  unauthorized 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  deserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  the  House,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  3413. 

I  used  to  think  that  Congress,  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  set  policy  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons research,  development,  and  con- 
struction. I  used  to  think  Federal 
agencies  implemented  the  policy  set 
by  Congress  and  private  industry, 
through  the  competitive  process,  came 
forward  to  augment  the  effort.  Over 
time.  I  have  learned  that  I  had  it  all 
upside  down. 

The  conference  on  this  bill  elucidat- 
ed this.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  learned  about  the  con- 
tracting out  of  the  security  guard  serv- 
ice at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
and  promptly  called  hearings  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Convinced  that  it 
was  a  mistake,  the  committee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Price)  wrote  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  asking  them  to  stop. 
With  their  normal  sensitivity  to  con- 
gressional requests,  the  Department 
said,  "No."  I  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  this  bill  to  prohibit  the  con- 
tracting out  of  security  at  Los  Alamos. 
It  was  adopted  and  then  the  bill  wan- 
dered off  to  secret  conference. 

Meanwhile,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce decided  to  make  this  a  cause  c6- 
lebre.  Their  Washington  Report  news- 
letter highlighted  this  amendment  as 
an  example  of  an  assault  on  free  en- 
terprise. 

And  now  the  bill  emerges  from  con- 
ference and  my  amendment  is  gone 
without  a  trace.  While  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, I  am  disappointed  and  oppose 
the  conference  report.* 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  335,  nays 
55,  not  voting  43,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 
AluJu 

AlboeU 

Alexander 

Andeiaon 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aohbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brtwks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Bnrffpner 

Butfer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cninser 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Brdahl 

E^lenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fazio 

Perraro 
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Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Flippo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frensel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

GaydOB 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GInn 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarinl 

HaU(OH> 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt  Natcher 


Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

MaUui 

MavToules 

MazEoU 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (TTT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HilUs 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

UtFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (BID) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 


Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD> 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 


BeQenson 

Bingham 

Bonlor 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappie 

C:oUin8(TX) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUip 

Crockett 

Daub 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

FaaceU 

Fenwick 


Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

NAYS-55 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Gray 

Gunderson 

Harkin 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeier 

KUdee 

LatU 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lowry  (WA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Moffett 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 


White 

Whlteburst  ' 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

WUaon 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Rangel 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WUllams  (MT) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 
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AuCotn 

Bafalis 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Biaggi 

BoUing 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Deckard 

DingeU 

Dixon 


Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dymally 

Fary 

Florio 

Goldwater 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Jones  (NO 

Long  (LA) 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 
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McCloskey 

McDonald 

MiUer  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Murtha 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Volkmer 

Young  (FL) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fary  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Reuss  against. 

Mr.  AuCoin  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ba- 
falis. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Volkmer  with  Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Benedict. 
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Mr.  ECKART  and  Mr.  DONNELLY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
3413,  the  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  and  Military  Applica- 
tions Act  of  1982,  Just  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection.  ' 


BUS  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  280  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  280 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 4.2(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  and  clause 
2(1X6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3663)  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranUng  minority  memljer  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
biU  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  tjuestion  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri (Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  280 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  3663,  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  The  rule  waives  clause 
2(1X6)  of  rule  XI  which  would  other- 
wise require  this  legislation  to  lay  over 
for  3  calendar  days.  This  waiver  is 
granted  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  which  will  t)e  before  this 
House  is  the  product  of  many  days  of 
hearings  and  months  of  negotiations 
which  included  representatives  of  the 
bus  industry,  lalmr,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. No  purpose  would  be  served  in 
delaying  action  on  this  important  leg- 
islation any  further. 

As  introduced,  H.R.  3663  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act. 

Section  402(a)  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  bill 
which  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year, 
unless  that  bill  has  been  reportd  on  or 
before  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

Section  18  of  the  introduced  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  study  of  bus  termi- 
nals. Since  this  section  is  an  indirect 
authorization  of  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  since  the  bill 
was  not  reported  by  May  15,  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  imder 
section  402(a). 

In  markup,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  amended 
the  introduced  bill  to  cure  all  Budget 
Act  violations.  Therefore,  the  bill,  as 
amended,  does  not  violate  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

Nonetheless,  this  Budget  Act  point 
of  order  would  still  lie  against  the  biU 
as  introduced  which  would  preclude  its 
consideration.  Since  the  committee 
amendment  cures  the  Budget  Act 
problem,  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
granted  a  technical  waiver  of  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  to  permit  the 
House  to  consider  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  further  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  general  debate  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  The  bill 
will  then  be  read  for  amendment 
imder  the  5-minute  rule.  The  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  will  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  punx)se  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  upon 
completion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  bill  will  be  re- 


ported to  the  House  where  a  separate 
vote  may  he  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  The  rule  also  allows  for  a 
motion  to  reconunit  with  or  without 
instruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bus  Regulation 
Reform  Act  of  1981  is  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  lessen 
Government  regulation  in  the  trans- 
portation marketplace.  It  will  provide 
this  long-forgotten  industry  greater 
flexibility  to  compete  with  other 
transportation  modes  which  have  al- 
ready had  the  advantage  of  deregula- 
tion endeavors.  Restrictive  entry  re- 
quirements will  be  significantly  liber- 
alized, pricing  will  be  freer,  yet  anti- 
trust immunity  for  collective  ratemak- 
ing  will  be  narrowed.  Although  the 
legislation  would  permit  the  industry 
to  abandon  segments  of  their  oper- 
ations, the  ICC  will  be  required  to  ex- 
amine such  actions  to  insure  that  serv- 
ice to  small  communities  will  not  be 
adversely  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3663  represents 
an  important,  balanced  compromise 
which  should  benefit  the  busing  indus- 
try and  the  traveling  public  it  serves.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  rule  to  expedite 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  280 
is  an  open  rule  to  allow  quick  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3663.  a  bill  which  eases 
Federal  deregulation  in  the  intercity 
bus  industry. 

While  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  rule. 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  it  contains 
several  waivers  that  some  Members 
will  not  appreciate.  The  bill  itself  is 
l}eing  rushed  through  this  House  in 
order  to  avoid  close  examination  of 
the  issues  surroimding  what  I  call  de- 
regulation fever. 

D  1230 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(1)  of  rule 
XI  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI  prohibits  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  until  the  third  cal- 
endar day  on  which  the  committee 
report  has  been  available. 

In  this  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  not  had  its  report 
available  for  3  days,  but  it  wants  to 
take  up  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
find  this  to  lie  a  rather  unique  situa- 
tion, since  the  subcommittee  reported 
the  bill  on  Monday,  the  full  committee 
reported  it  on  Tuesday,  the  Rules 
Committee  met  on  this  rule  yester- 
day—and here  we  are  now,  taking  up 
the  rule.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  will  follow  im- 
mediately after  this  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  say  that 
this  is  the  first  bus  bill  to  ever  be  con- 
sidered on  a  railroad. 

In  addition  to  the  3-day  layover, 
however,  the  rule  waives  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  against  consider- 
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ation  of  the  bUl.  The  Budget  Act.  in 
section  402(a).  would  otherwise  pro- 
hibit our  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure because  it  does  contain  new  budget 
authority  that  was  not  reported  by  the 
committee  by  May  15  preceding  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  situations, 
waivers  of  this  type  have  often  raised 
questions  about  the  legislation  at  issue 
and  have,  on  occasion,  made  it  more 
difficult  for  proponents  to  pass  their 
legislation. 

This  rule  also  makes  the  committee 
amendment,  now  printed  in  italics  in 
the  bill,  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  and  it  will 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Given  our  recent  experience.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  airline  deregulation, 
and  more  recent  complaints  about  the 
speed  of  truck  deregulation,  I  want  to 
say  very  clearly  that  I  have  severe  res- 
ervations about  the  necessity  of  H.R. 
3663  at  this  time.  This  is  a  difficult  po- 
sition for  me,  because  I  served  for 
years  on  the  Public  Works  Committee; 
but  I  do  believe  it  is  time  that  we  slow 
down  our  urge  to  deregulate  and  try  to 
calm  our  deregulation  fever. 

Rural  America,  especially,  has  been 
hurt  by  our  efforts  at  airline  deregula- 
tion, and  many  Members  have  person- 
al experience  with  the  inability  of  the 
airline  industry  to  serve  small  towns 
and  small  conununities.  In  this  regard, 
we  were  assured  several  years  ago  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time  that  small  cities  and 
towns  would  be  served  by  commuter 
and  charter  airlines  since  the  big 
scheduled  airlines  had  left  their  com- 
munities. That  simply  has  not  hap- 
pened, and  I  doubt  that  it  ever  will. 

Now  the  committee  comes  to  the 
floor  in  a  heated  rush  with  a  bill  that 
could  cause  further  damage  to  rural 
America's  transportation  systems. 

We  have  no  airplanes  in  smalltowns 
and  cities,  and  we  will  soon  have  fewer 
interstate  and  intercity  buses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  heresy  for 
me  to  say  this,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  administration's  spokesman  who 
says  that  there  is  no  need  to  continue 
Federal  economic  regiilation  of  the 
bus  industry. 

Many  people  in  this  Nation,  especial- 
ly in  rural  areas  isolated  from  big  pop- 
ulation centers  and  in  smalltowns  be- 
tween major  population  centers,  rely 
on  well-regulated  bus  transportation 
systems.  Most  of  these  people,  by  the 
way,  are  our  senior  citizens,  those  who 
would  have  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  air- 
line travel,  and  who  cannot  afford  it 
even  If  airline  travel  were  still  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  know 


how  long  and  hard  the  members  have 
worked  on  this  issue— and  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  this  committee,  and  I 
luiow  that  they  are  dedicated  and  well- 
meaning  people— and  that  it  has  not 
been  easy  for  them,  what  with  having 
to  wrestle  with  the  industry's  financial 
problems  and  this  administration's,  as 
well  as  the  previous  administration's, 
urge  to  deregulate  everything  in  sight. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  overly  criti- 
cize this  bUl,  but  I  do  want  to  alert  the 
Members  that  this  bill  contains  some 
real  dangers  to  the  rural  bus  transpor- 
tation system  that  we  have  in  America 
today  and  as  we  now  Icnow  it.  I  think 
we  should  give  the  measure  very  close 
scrutiny. 

I  would  have  less  reservation  about 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
committee  would  wait  at  least  the  oth- 
erwise required  3  days,  so  that  Mem- 
bers would  have  a  chance  to  read  the 
committee  report  before  bringing  up 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  and 
state  that  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission is  adamantly  opposed  to  this 
bill,  and  one  of  the  reasons  being  that 
it  wants  no  Federal  preemption  over 
the  existing  State  authority  to  regu- 
late intrastate  carriers.  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  that  will  take  place. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  speed  with  which 
this  matter  is  being  considered  makes 
it  difficult  for  those  Members  who 
may  have  amendments  to  be  able  to 
write  them  and  be  ready  to  offer 
them.  This  is  a  prerogative  that  some 
will  find  impossible  under  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  seems  to  think  that 
we  should  act  in  this  luiusual  manner, 
I  would  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  will  not  oppose  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  although  I  may  vote  against 
it,  but  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a 
look  and  see  whether  in  our  passion 
for  deregulation  fever  we  are  in  fact 
penalizing  rural  America  especially  in 
serving  their  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  bill  just  got  out  of  committee 
yesterday,  is  that  correct,  or  the  day 
before? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  was  voted  out 
Tuesday.  I  think  it  was  voted  out  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Monday,  the  full 
committee  on  Tuesday,  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  the  rule  is  on 
the  floor  today,  and  consideration  of 


the  biU  will  follow  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  KA2SEN.  When  was  the  report 
printed? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  report  was  print- 
ed this  morning,  I  understand.  We 
only  had  a  typewritten  report  and  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  WeU.  what  is  the 
hurry?  Does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  No:  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  I  do  not  know,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reservations  that  I  have— the  un- 
orthodox manner  in  which  this  bill 
has  been  handled  and  rushed  through. 
I  believe  that  it  does  not  give  the 
Members  whose  districts  will  be  affect- 
ed by  this  legislation  adequate  time  to 
peruse  the  bill  and  i}erhap8  to  prepare 
some  perfecting  amendments  that 
they  might  think  necessary.  And  in 
view  of  what  has  happened  with  the 
airline  deregulation  and  the  havoc 
that  has  been  wreaked  upon  the  rural 
areas  of  this  coujitry,  I  think  we 
should  move  slowly  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  in  the  consideration 
of  this  type  of  legislation  affecting 
transportation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  commend  the 
gentleman  for  putting  these  red  lights, 
flashing  red  lights,  and  letting  the 
membership  know  what  is  involved, 
because  if  this  bUl  passes  today  in  the 
form  that  it  is  written,  we  are  going  to 
wake  up  tomorrow,  those  of  us  who 
represent  rural  districts,  and  find  out 
that  we  have  no  transportation  what- 
soever. Airlines  do  not  stop,  the  train 
does  not  stop,  and  now  they  are  going 
to  take  the  bus  stops  away  from  us. 
You  know,  I  heard  a  while  ago  a 
Member  say  the  old  refrain  about  how 
are  you  going  to  keep  them  down  on 
the  farm.  This  is  the  way  you  are 
going  to  keep  them  there,  because 
they  are  not  going  to  have  any  way  of 
getting  out. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Missouri  for,  as  the  previous 
speaker  said,  raising  the  amber  lights 
or  the  warning  red  lights.  I  have  57 
counties  that  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, and  the  blunt  truth  about  it  is 
that  since  deregulation  has  taken 
place,  we  cannot  get  there  from  here. 
In  terms  of  airline  deregulation,  it 
costs  less  to  fly  from,  say.  New  York  to 
Miami,  than  it  does,  say,  for  me  to  fly 
from  Dodge  City  to  Wichita;  but,  yet 
the  travel,  in  terms  of  distance,  is  far, 
far  less.  And  that  is  the  case,  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  are  talking  about 
bus  transportation  or,  say,  trucking 
transportation,  or  airline  transporta- 
tion. 

We  have  a  hospital  in  one  of  my 
larger  communities  that  now  cannot 
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get  X-ray  films  because  of  the  truck- 
ing deregulation,  and  they  have  to 
have  a  special  bus  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Kansas  City  to  get  that  film.  That 
simply  adds  costs  to  our  patients  in 
our  rural  hospitals. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  fine  expertise  in  this  area.  I,  too, 
cannot  see  why  we  cannot  consider 
this  biU  in  a  more  regular  fashion.  As 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly,  rural  America  has  been  hurt 
by  deregulation.  I  realize  the  bill  con- 
tains "safeguards"  designed  to  protect 
rural  commimities  but  we  have  been 
down  that  road  before. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  represent  a  rural  district,  and 
I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  now  to  go 
through  the  details  of  the  arguments, 
but  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
listen,  when  we  enter  into  the  general 
debate  on  this  issue,  because  this  legis- 
lation is  a  far  cry  from  deregulation. 
This  legislation  is  a  fsu-  cry  from  the 
massive  Federal  preemption  which 
was  provided  in  airline  deregulation. 

There  are  numerous  safeguards  built 
into  this  legislation  to  protect  rural 
areas.  Now,  the  safeguards  are  not  ab- 
solute. If  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
getting  the  Government  out  of  regula- 
tion, particularly  the  conservatives, 
then  on  the  one  hand  we  cannot  say 
we  want  less  Federal  regulation  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  want  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  it  impossible  for 
free  enterprise  to  decide  where  and 
when  they  want  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

So  I  would  simply  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  the  general  debate, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
tections which  are  provided  for  rural 
America. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  May  I  respond  to  the 
gentleman?  If  these  safeguards  are 
contained  within  this  legislation,  then 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Why  all 
of  the  speed  in  passing  this  bus  thing 
on  a  railroad  track? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  scheduling  of  the  House.  And  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  minority 
does  not  schedule  legislation. 

I  would  answer  the  gentleman,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  had  months  of 
hearings  on  this  issue.  There  is  bipar- 
tisan support  in  our  conunittee,  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee, 
and  this  was  passed  out  unanimously. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  And  the  airline  de- 
regulation was  also.  And  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  not  here  to 
debate  any  airline  deregulation  today. 
I  am  here  to  support  the  bus  regulato- 
ry reform  and  with  special  emphasis 


on  the  protections  which  are  provided 
for  rural  America. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  And  these  protec- 
tions, I  assiune,  will  be  brought  out 
and  clearly  described  within  the 
debate  that  will  ensue? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  certainly  my 
intention,  I  would  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  certainly 
urge  everyone  from  the  rural  areas  to 
be  here  to  listen  to  this,  to  be  sure 
that  you  are  adequately  protected  by 
these  safeguards  that  will  be  described 
by  the  Members  who  will  be  handling 
this  bill  on  the  floor,  because  I  think  it 
is  important  that  you  satisfy  your- 
selves that  these  protections  are  there. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  to  correct  one  thing,  I  think  the 
gentleman  may  have  made  a  slight 
overstatement.  Airline  deregulation 
did  not  come  out  of  Public  Works 
unanimously.  This  did.  If  you  will 
recall,  there  was  at  least  one  vote 
against  airline  deregulation  coming 
out  of  committee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  think  there  was  two. 
I  recall  now  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abonor)  at  that 
time  voted  against  it,  and  that  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  he  is  in  the  Senate 
tocLfty 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
to  me  in  order  to  direct  a  question  on 
the  procedure  here.  I  Icnow  of  no  way 
to  avoid  the  rather  hasty  consider- 
ation of  this  biU  today  except  to 
defeat  the  previous  question  on  the 
rule. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  which  has  reported  this 
rule.  I  feel  very  much  like  the  gentle- 
man, only  I  read  a  different  conclu- 
sion. I  really  think  we  ought  to  resist 
this  rule.  It  is  a  little  too  sudden.  I 
would  certainly  urge  that  that  be  the 
procedure. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  intend 
to  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  As  a  representative  of 
a  rural  district  and  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
that  considered  this  legislation,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  and  those  on  the 


minority  side  that  I  do  plan  on  a  full 
discussion  of  the  effect  on  the  small 
communities  that  this  legislation  will 
have. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  we  could 
have  a  vote  on  the  rule  and  move  into 
the  general  debate  on  the  bill  itself, 
where  I  think  you  will  find  assurances 
that  the  effects  on  small  commuinities 
have  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Just  let  me  say  at  this 
time  that  I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  member- 
ship of  this  committee.  I  think  they 
are  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  does 
exist.  We  all  know  that  we  have  a  bus 
industry  that  is  in  trouble.  We  know 
there  is  a  big  press  on  for  deregula- 
tion. But  I  do  want  to  raise  the  flag  of 
saying  that  we  better  take  a  look  at  it 
because  transportation  in  rural  Amer- 
ica can  be  affected  by  this. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexakder). 

D  1245 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  news  conference  last  week  the 
President  assured  Americans  that  in- 
flation is  catised  by  a  spendthrift  Con- 
gress thereby  excusing  his  economic 
policy  as  a  party  to  the  crime. 

Today,  we  hear  from  the  White 
House  that  Mr.  Reagan  intends  to  veto 
the  appropriation  bill  (H.J.  Res.  357) 
even  though  it  appropriates  less 
money  than  the  President  has  request- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  by  the  facts. 
But,  someone  is  confused. 

After  almost  a  year  of  closely  observ- 
ing the  President's  economic  state- 
ments, I  am  better  equipped  to  under- 
stand why  Reaganomics  was  once 
characterized  as  "voodoo"  by  then 
candidate  George  Bush. 

His  proposals  have  more  to  do  with 
politics  than  economics.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's words  work  political  magic  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  taxpayer  who 
desperately  seeks  a  solution  to  the  cor- 
rosive inflation  which  gradually  lowers 
his  standard  of  living. 

Tomorrow,  the  President  threatens 
to  veto  House  Joint  Resolution  357, 
further  continuing  appropriations, 
1982.  Once  again  Mr.  Reagan  will  stick 
his  Presidential  pin  in  the  congression- 
al doll  hoping  to  again  work  political 
magic  by  casting  a  spending  spell  over 
a  Democratically  controlled  House. 

Not  only  has  the  House  appropri- 
ated less  funds  than  the  President  has 
requested  for  fiscal  1982,  I  am  here- 
with submitting  data  which  clearly 
shows  that  only  once  since  1943  has 
Congress  spent  more  money  than  a 
President  has  requested.  Furthermore, 
during  the  last  two  Republican  admin- 
istrations, Nixon  and  Ford,  a  Demo- 
cratically   controlled    Congress    stub- 
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bomly  appropriated  $40.5  billion  less 
than  the  Republican  President  re- 
quested. 

Will  this  revelation  of  fact  dispel  the 
voodoo  of  Reaganomics?  Only  time 
will  tell. 

COMPARISON  Of  PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATED  AMOUNTS  ENACTED  IN 
REGULAR  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND  DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 
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73,845,974,490 

73,634,335,992 

-211,638,498 

1981...- 

91,597,440,053 

86,606,487,273 

-4,990.960,780 

19t2 

96,803,292,115 

92,260,154,659 

-4,543,137,456 

1963 

98,904,155,136 

92,432.923,132 

-6,471,232,004 

1964 

98,297,358,556 

94,162.918,996 

-4,134,439,560 

1965 

109,440,074,896 

107,037,566,896 

-2,410,508,000 

1966 

131,164,926,586 

13O,281,56».4«0 

-883,358.106 

1967     „ 

147,804,557,929 

141.872,346,664 

-5,932,211,265 

1961 

147,901,612,996 

133,339,868,734 

-  14,568,744,262 

19fS 

142,701,346,215 

134,431,463,135 

-8.269,883,080 

1970-.... 

147,765,350,434 

144,273,528,504 

-3,491,829,930 

1971....- 

167,874,624,937 

165,225,661,865 

-2.648,963,072 

1972_ 

185,431,804,552 

178,960,106,864 

-6,471,697,688 

1973..- 

177,959,504.255 

174,901,434,304 

-3,058,069,951 

1974.-. 

213,667,190,X7 

204,012,311,514 

-9,654,878,493 

UTS 

267,224,774,434 

259.852,322,212 

-7,372,452.222 

1976 

282,142,432,093 

282,536,694,665 

+  394,262,572 

1977- 

364,867,240,174 

354,025,780,783 

- 10,841,459.391 

1976 

348,506,124,701 

337,859,466,730 

-10,656,657,971 

1979 

397,653.765,836 

386,822,093,291 

-10,831,672,545 

1960 

340,339,446,763 

333,695,164,197 

-6,644,282,566 

Sowct:   CommtiK  on  AHnpnaliaB,   U.S.   House   of   ReiirestntatMS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  306,  nays 
80,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3231 
YEAS— 306 


Akaka 

Aspin 

Benjamin 

AlbosU 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

Alexander 

Badham 

Bethune 

Anderson 

BaUey  (MO) 

BevUl 

Andrews 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bingham 

Annunzio 

Barnard 

Blanchard 

Anthony 

Barnes 

Boland 

Applegate 

Beilenson 

Boner 

Bonior 

Guarlni 

Obey 

Bonker 

Hall  (OH) 

Ottlnger 

Bouquard 

HamUton 

PanetU 

BrlnUey 

Hammerschmidt  Parris 

Brodhead 

Hansen  (DT) 

Patterson 

Brooks 

Harkin 

Peaae 

Broomfleld 

Hatcher 

Peyser 

Brown  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Brown  (CO) 

Heckler 

Porter 

Burgener 

Hefner 

Price 

Burton,  John 

Heftel 

Pursell 

Burton,  PhiUlp 

Hertel 

RahaU 

Byron 

Hightower 

Railsback 

Carman 

Hillls 

Rangel 

Chappell 

Holland 

Ratchford 

Chappie 

HoUenbeck 

Regula 

Cheney 

Holt 

Rinaldo 

Clausen 

Hopkins 

RItter 

dinger 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Coelho 

Howard 

Roe 

Collins  (IL) 

Hoyer 

Roemer 

Conable 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Conte 

Huckaby 

Rose 

Corcoran 

Hughes 

Rosenthal 

Coughlin 

Hutto 

Rostenkowski 

Coyne,  James 

Hyde 

Roth 

Coyne.  WllUam 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

D' Amours 

Jeffords 

Rudd 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jenkins 

Russo 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Johnston 

Sabo 

Danielson 

Jones  (OK) 

Santlnl 

Daschle 

Kastenmeier 

Savage 

Davis 

Kemp 

Scheuer 

de  la  Garza 

KUdee 

Schnel-ler 

Delluros 

Kogovsek 

Schroeder 

DeNardis 

Kramer 

Schumer 

Derrick 

LaPalce 

Selberling 

Derwinski 

Lantos 

Sensenbrenner 

Dickinson 

Leach 

Shamansky 

Dicks 

LeBoutiUier 

Shannon 

Donnelly 

Lee 

Sharp 

Dorgan 

Lehman 

Shaw 

Dougherty 

Leiand 

Shelby 

Downey 

Lent 

Shuster 

Dunn 

Levltas 

Simon 

Dwyer 

Lewis 

Skeen 

Dyson 

Livingston 

.Smith  (LA) 

Early 

Long  (MD) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Eckart 

Lott 

Smith  (PA) 

Edgar 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snowe 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Snyder 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lujan 

Solarz 

English 

Luken 

Solomon 

Erlenbom 

Lundine 

St  Germain 

Ertel 

Madigan 

Stangeland 

Evans  (DE) 

Markey 

Stanton 

Evans  (GA) 

Marlenee 

Stark 

Evans  (lA) 

Marriott 

SUton 

Evans  (IN) 

Martin  (NO 

Stokes 

FasceU 

Matsui 

Stratton 

Fazio 

MazzoU 

Studds 

Fenwick 

McClory 

Swift 

Perraro 

McCoUum 

Synar 

Pledler 

McDade 

Tauzin 

Fields 

McEwen 

Traxler 

Pindley 

McOrath 

Tribte 

PIthlan 

McHugh 

DdaU 

Plippo 

McKinney 

Vento 

FogUetU 

Mica 

Walgren 

Foley 

Michel 

Wampler 

Ford  (MI) 

Mlkulski 

Washington 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Waxman 

Forsythe 

MiUer  (OH) 

Weaver 

Fountain 

MineU 

Weber  (OH) 

Fowler 

Minlsh 

Weiss 

Frank 

MitcheU  (NT) 

White 

Frost 

Moakley 

WhitehuTst 

Fuqua 

Molinari 

WhiUey 

Gay  doe 

MoUohan 

Whittaker 

Gejdenson 

Moore 

Whitten 

Gephardt 

Morrison 

WUllams  (MT) 

Gibbons 

MotU 

WiUlams  (OH) 

GUman 

Murphy 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Murtha 

Wlrth 

Oinn 

Napier 

Wolf 

GUckman 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Gonzalez 

Neal 

Wortley 

Gondling 

Nelligan 

Wright 

Gore 

Nelson 

Wyden 

Gradison 

Nichols 

Yates 

Gramm 

Nowak 

Yatron 

Gray 

O'Brien 

Young  (MO) 

Green 

Oakar 

Zablockl 

Gregg 

Oberstar 

ZeferettI 

NAYS— ao 


Archer 

Gunderson 

Qulllen 

Ashbrook 

HaU.  Ralph 

Roberts  (K8) 

Beard 

Hall.  Sam 

Roberts  (SD> 

Benedict 

Hansen  (ID) 

Robinson 

Bereuter 

Hartnett 

Roukema 

BlUey 

Hendon 

Rousselot 

Brown  (OH) 

HUer 

Sawyer 

BroyhUl 

Hunter 

Schulze 

BuUer 

Jeffries 

Shumway 

Campbell 

Jones  (TN) 

Slljander 

Carney 

Kazen 

Skelton 

Coate 

Kindness 

Smith  (AL) 

Coleman 

Lagomarsino 

Smith  (NE) 

Collins  (TX) 

LatU 

Smith  (OR) 

Craig 

Leath 

Spence 

Crane,  Daniel 

Loeffler 

Stenholm 

Crane,  Philip 

Lungren 

Stimip 

Crockett 

Marks 

Tauke 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (IL) 

Taylor 

Daub 

McCurdy 

Thomas 

Dreier 

Moorhead 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  (OK) 

Myers 

Walker 

Emerson 

Oxley 

Watkins 

Emery 

Pashayan 

Weber  (MN) 

Erdahl 

Patman 

WyUe 

Fish 

Perkins 

Young  (AK) 

Frenzel 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING-47 

Addabbo 

Doman 

Mavroules 

AuColn 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Bafalis 

Duncan 

McDonald 

BedeU 

Dymally 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Biaggi 

Pary 

Moffett 

Boggs 

Florio 

Montgomery 

Boiling 

Garcia 

Paul 

Bowen 

Goldwater 

Pepper 

Breaux 

Orisham 

Pritchard 

Chisholm 

Hagedom 

Reuss 

CUy 

Hance 

Rhodes 

Conyers 

Ireland 

Richmond 

Courter 

Jones  (NO 

Volkmer 

Deckard 

Long  (LA) 

Wilson 

DlngeU 

Martin  (NY) 

Young  (FL) 

Dixon 

Mattox 

D  1315 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fary  for.  with  Mr.  McDonald  against. 
Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Pritchard. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Mavroules  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr. 
Duncan. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Grisham. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  IDeckard. 

Mr.  McCURDY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3663)  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  regulation  of  motor 
carriers  of  passengers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

£h>WAIU}S). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  335,  noes 
33,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
64,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  324] 
AYES— 335 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blanchara 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  PhUlIp 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 


Coyne,  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DonneUy 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (Df) 

Fary 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Pledler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Fllppo 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford(BU) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 


Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillls 

HoUand 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

latu 

Leach 


LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Uland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loag(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Iilarriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

MInlah 

MItcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Archer 

Badham 

Bereuter 

Coats 

Daub 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Evans (lA) 

Gonzalez 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU,  Sam 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

RahaU 

RaUsbwsk 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Stiarp 

Stiaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

NOES— 33 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Leath 

Loeffler 

McCurdy 

MUler  (CA) 

Obey 

Patman 

Petri 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhIUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUUams(MT) 

WUUams(OH) 

Winn 

Wlrth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


Rousselot 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Tauke 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

WyUe 


D  1315 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Ottlnger 


Addabbo 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Biaggi 

BoUing 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Courter 

Craig 

Deckard 

Dixon 

Doman  - 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dymally 


NOT  VOTING-64 


Erdahl 

FasceU 

Florio 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Heckler 

HoUenbeck 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Long  (LA) 

Marks 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 


McDonald 

McHugh 

McKinney 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Moffett 

Nelson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QulUen 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Savage 

Schneider 

Smith  (PA) 

Volkmer 

WUson 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IH  THE  COiaaTTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  3663,  with  Mr.  Patterson  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Anderson)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

I  first  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howardi. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3663.  The  Bus  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1981,  the  bill  is 
yet  another  effort  by  the  committee  to 
lessen  Government  regulation  in  the 
transportation  marketplace,  the  bill  is 
the  product  of  long  and  hard  work  by 
the  committee,  expecially  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Glenn  Ander- 
son, and  the  ranking  minority  leader 
of  the  subcommittee.  Bud  Shuster. 

This  bill,  as  previous  reguJatory  bills, 
is  regulatory  reform  and  not  total  de- 
regulation. This  result  was  thought  to 
be  the  best  approach.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach reached  after  extensive  and 
open  meetings  with  many  groups  of  in- 
terested persons.  H.R.  3663  balances 
the  interests  of  all  parties,  with  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  maintain 
and  to  improve  transportation  and  to 
oversee  closely  that  this  intent  bears 
fruition. 

The  bill  permits  freer  entry  for 
those  who  wish  to  participate  in  this 
marketplace  by  substantially  reducing 
Federal  entry  requirements.  Simulta- 
neously, it  permits  the  participants  to 
augment  their  intrastate  services 
where  State  regulation  has  prohibited 
them  from  fully  utilizing  their  re- 
sources. 

Conversely,  it  permits  them  to  aban- 
don segments  of  their  operations 
unless  such  actions  are  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  or  such  aban- 
donment is  not  an  undue  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.  The  ICC  is  to 
oversee  these  processes  in  a  manner 
that  requires  that  agency  to  examine 
the  effects  on  service  to  small  commu- 
nities and  commuter  services. 

Under  the  act,  pricing  will  be  freer; 
yet,  antitrust  immunity  for  collective 
ratemaking  is  narrowed. 
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Under  the  act,  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  safety  by  requiring  mini- 
mum insurance  levels  and  by  giving 
the  ICC  more  clout  in  suspending 
unsafe  operations. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  give  the 
carriers  opportunities  to  better  utilize 
their  equipment  in  a  manner  that 
should  be  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  about 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 10922(e)(4)  of  Title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  contained  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill.  That  amendment  di- 
rects the  ICC  to  grant  carriers  author- 
ity to  transport  newspapers,  baggage, 
and  mail  in  the  same  vehicle  with  the 
passengers.  It  gives  the  same  directive 
with  respect  to  express.  There,  howev- 
er, it  permits  the  ICC  to  deny  author- 
ity if,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  present- 
ed by  objecting  persons,  it  finds  that  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  public  inter- 
est. Here,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
will  probably  occur  only  in  the  most 
unusual  circumstances. 

Apparently,  this  type  of  authority  is 
now  granted  in  almost  every,  if  not 
every,  case.  This  language  is  not  to  au- 
thorize any  contrary  policy  or  any 
change  in  that  policy.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  assumed  that  this  type 
of  authority  wiU  be  granted  except  in 
the  most  unusual  circimistances.  The 
purpose  of  the  change  is  solely  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  ICC's  discretion 
where  the  ICC  finds  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing reason  for  denying  or  limiting 
that  portion  of  the  application  seeking 
authority  to  transport  express. 

The  bill  represents  a  compromise  po- 
sition, yet  it  is  a  balanced  compromise, 
one  that  should  benefit  the  industry 
and  the  traveling  public  it  serves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislation  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  House. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  especially 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Shxjster,  for 
their  hard  work  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  know,  the  House  F»ublic  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee  has 
been  trying,  for  the  past  several  years, 
to  promote  flexibility  in  the  regulato- 
ry structure  surrounding  the  Nation's 
transportation  industries.  This  has 
been  done,  and  is  continuing  to  be 
done,  with  a  spirit  of  bipartisan  coop- 
eration. 

The  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  is  a 
natural  extension  of  our  efforts.  But  it 
is  not  an  effort  which  we  undertook 
lightly.  When  we  entered  into  our 
hearing  process  this  spring,  I,  for  one, 
was  not  certain  I  would  want  to  pursue 
the  matter  legislatively.  By  the  time 
our  hearings  were  concluded,  I  was 
certain  beyond  any  doubt.  During  our 
hearings,  we  heard  numerous  horror 
stories.  We  heard  of  bus  companies 
who  were  forced  to  operate  on  routes 
for  total  revenues  which  only  covered 
half  the  route's  costs.  We  heard  of  bus 


carriers  going  through  large  cities 
which  were  not  permitted  to  open 
their  doors  in  those  cities,  thus  inhib- 
iting their  efficient  operations  and  ef- 
fectively eliminating  competition  to 
the  other  operator  who  was  enjoying  a 
monopoly  on  the  route.  We  saw  that 
cp.rriers  received  immunity  from  the 
Nation's  antitrust  laws  in  collectively 
determining  their  own  single-line 
rates. 

We  saw  problems  which  we 
thought— and  think— can  be  corrected. 

H.R.  3663  sets  out  to  do  this.  The 
bill  establishes  a  new  regulatory 
scheme  for  the  intercity  bus  industry. 
The  major  thrust  of  the  bUl  deals  with 
reform  at  the  Federal  level,  however, 
it  does  provide  an  opportunity  for  Fed- 
eral oversight  of  some  actions  by 
States  that  affect  interstate  carriers. 

First,  at  the  Federal  level,  the  bill 
provides  significantly  easier  entry 
standards  for  all  types  of  interstate 
operations.  Section  6  provides  for  a 
public  interest  test  for  all  applicants 
seeking  to  operate  as  common  carriers. 
Under  the  new  test,  an  applicant  must 
prove  that  it  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
conduct  the  proposed  operation.  Some 
protection  for  regular  route  operators 
is  provided  under  new  subsection 
10922(c)(3),  where  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate would  substantially  impair  the  ex- 
isting carrier's  ability  to  provide  serv- 
ice over  its  system  of  routes.  Entry  for 
contract  carriers  and  brokers  is  re- 
duced to  a  fit,  willing,  and  able  stand- 
ard in  sections  13  and  14,  respectively. 

Regulatory  controls  for  interstate 
rates  are  substantially  reduced  by  pro- 
viding for  a  zone  of  rate  freedom  in 
section  11  and  by  substantially  lessen- 
ing regulatory  controls  for  charter 
service  and  special  operations  in  sec- 
tion 12.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Conmiission  retains  authority  to  cor- 
rect discriminatory  rates  or  predatory 
practices. 

Antitrust  immunity  for  collective 
ratemaking  will  be  narrowed  by  the 
provisions  in  section  10.  Moreover, 
that  section  requires  the  Motor  Carri- 
er Rate  Bureau  Study  Commission  to 
issue  a  separate  report  on  the  bus  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  better  utili- 
zation of  equipment  with  the  objective 
of  providing  better  ser^ce  to  the  trav- 
eling public.  This  is  accomplished  first, 
in  section  7  by  providing  a  mechanism 
for  removal  of  restrictions  in  operat- 
ing authorities,  second,  in  section  8  by 
allowing  the  carriers  to  mix  types  of 
passengers,  and  third,  in  section  15  by 
allowing  carriers  to  provide  experi- 
mental service  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Other  sections  of  the  bill  attempt  to 
improve  safety  and  to  curtail  illegal 
operations.  For  example,  the  ICC  can 
more  easily  suspend  operating  author- 
ity for  unsafe  practices  that  threaten 
life  or  property,  section  22.  Interstate 
carriers  will  have  to  maintain  ade- 
quate insurance,  section  18.  Illegal  op- 


erators will  be  subject  to  larger  civil 
penalties,  section  23.  A  thorough 
review  wUl  be  made,  and  rulemaking 
entered  into,  of  whether  or  not  the 
use  of  citizen  band  radios  enhances 
public  safety,  section  25. 

In  an  attempt  to  discourage  State 
practices  that  burden  interstate  carri- 
ers and  thus  interstate  commerce,  the 
bill  allows  interstate  carriers  to  elimi- 
nate State  closed  door  policies  on  their 
interstate  routes  and  to  exit  and 
reduce  service  on  intrastate  segments 
of  their  interstate  routes  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  at  the  ICC.  Relief  must  be 
in  the  public  interest  and  must  be  con- 
sistent with  not  burdening  interstate 
commerce.  These  reforms  are  achieved 
in  section  6  and  section  16. 

Closed  door  intrastate  restrictions 
on  interstate  routes  are  presumed  to 
be  unreasonable  burdens  on  interstate 
commerce  and  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est. However,  protestants,  including 
the  States,  are  grfven  an  opportunity  to 
rebut  this  presumption  before  the 
ICC.  Protestants  in  such  cases  have 
the  same  burden  of  showing  that  an 
intrastate  entry  application  before  the 
ICC  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest that  they  would  have  in  an 
interstate  case.  Moreover,  the  ICC 
shall  consider  such  intrastate  applica- 
tions in  the  context  of  the  underlying 
interstate  service  being  performed  and 
shall  consider  the  same  factors  in 
reaching  its  decision,  as  it  would  in  an 
interstate  application  case. 

Protestants  also  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  rebut  the  presumption  that 
intrastate  operating  authority  limita- 
tions on  interstate  routes  are  unrea- 
sonable burdens  on  commerce.  In  the 
case  of  intrastate  entry  preemption, 
the  arguments  of  the  protestant  would 
have  to  be  compelling  given  the  poli- 
cies favoring  increased  competition 
and  improved  operational  and  energy 
efficiency,  which  strongly  favor  the 
lifting  of  intrastate  closed  door  restric- 
tions on  interstate  routes. 

If  a  carrier  has  been  granted  author- 
ity to  discontinue  its  interstate  oper- 
ations. State  denials  of  the  carrier's 
application  to  discontinue  its  intra- 
state service  over  the  same  route  are 
presimied  to  be  unreasonable  burdens 
on  interstate  commerce  and  not  in  the 
public  interest.  However,  protestants, 
including  the  States,  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  rebut  this  presumption 
before  the  ICC.  In  reaching  a  decision 
in  these  cases,  the  ICC  must  consider 
the  national  transportation  policy, 
whether  a  carrier  is  receiving  financial 
assistance,  whether  the  service  to  be 
discontinued  is  the  last  service  to  the 
area,  and  whether  the  request  will 
have  adverse  effects  on  commuter  op- 
erations, when  a  protestant  raises 
these  issues.  These  factors  or  others 
may  create  situations  where  the  with- 
holding of  authorization  to  discontin- 
ue intrastate  operations  is  found  to  be 
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consistent  with  the  public  interest  or 
not  an  unreasonable  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  even  though  authority 
to  discontinue  the  corresponding 
interstate  operations  has  been  grant- 
ed. 

The  committee  does  not  expect  the 
Commission  to  implement  exit  policies 
which  differ  from  the  policies  estab- 
lished under  the  relaxed  entry  require- 
ments of  new  subsection  10922(c)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code.  It  is  the 
strong  belief  of  the  committee  that 
simple  equity  requires  cah-iers  to  be 
treated  comparably  under  the  entry 
and  exit  provisions  of  the  act  given 
the  close  relationship  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  is  the 
policy  in  section  17.  which  permits 
relief  from  State  actions  dealing  with 
intrastate  rates  of  interstate  carriers 
where  the  State  action  discriminates 
against  or  imduly  burdens  interstate 
commerce.  Again,  the  ICC  is  the 
agency  to  which  the  carriers  can 
appeal  for  relief. 

The  legislation  contains  a  limited 
employee  protection  section  which 
should  help  benefit  many  of  those  em- 
ployees—and we  believe  they  will  be 
few  in  number— who  are  dislocated  be- 
cause of  exit  or  reduction  in  service 
provisions. 

Finally,  the  bill  gives  special  consid- 
eration to  small  communities  service 
and  commuter  services.  They  are  sin- 
gled out  for  special  consideration  in 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
entry,  exit,  reduction  in  service,  and 
removal  of  operating  restrictions.  The 
overall  intent  is  to  maintain  and  to  im- 
prove these  types  of  service. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide: 
First,  for  a  study  on  all  aspects  of  bus 
terminals;  second,  for  faster  or  less 
regulatory  controls  over  mergers  and 
securities,  section  19  and  21;  third,  for 
administrative  assistance  to  smaU  car- 
riers and  local  governments  which 
might  become  involved  in  proceedings 
involving  the  new  procedures  estab- 
lished for  limited  State  preemption, 
section  24;  and,  fourth,  addresses  a  se- 
rious problem  regarding  foreign  reci- 
procity of  motor  carriers  operating 
rights. 

Sections  6  and  13  of  the  bill  address 
the  granting  of  U.S.  operating  rights 
to  Mexican  and  Canadian  motor 
common  carriers,  and  contract  carri- 
ers, respectively. 

"This  section  Is  intended  to  deal  with 
motor  common  carriers  domiciled  in 
Canada  or  Mexico,  or  which  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  persons  domiciled  in 
those  two  countries,  which  seek  oper- 
ating authority  from  the  ICC.  Because 
of  differences  between  those  coun- 
tries, the  language  speaks  of  political 
subdivisions- that  is,  the  Canadian 
provinces  or  the  Mexican  States. 

Under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980,  of  course,  we  considerably  eased 
entry  standards  by  which  motor  carri- 


ers of  freight  could  enter  the  industry 
or  expand  their  operations.  It  was  not 
intended,  or  indeed  even  considered,  at 
that  time,  that  foreign  carriers  might 
be  applyUig  to  the  ICC  imder  this 
easier  entry. 

It  is  apparent,  though,  that  foreign 
carriers  ought  not  be  permitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  entry  into  our 
country  on  the  same  basis  as  which 
our  own  carriers  enter  in  those  cases 
when  our  carriers  are  either  prohibit- 
ed by  their  goveimients  from  entering 
their  markets,  or  are  treated  different- 
ly from  those  governments'  carriers. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  these  provi- 
sions to  stop  the  free  movement  of 
international  commerce.  It  is,  howev- 
er, clearly  our  intention  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  operators  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  commerce. 

While  I  do  believe  that  the  ICC  cur- 
rently possesses  the  authority  to  turn 
down  applications  for  operating  au- 
thority filed  by  foreign  carriers,  this 
provision  serves  to  make  clear  that  if 
foreign  carriers  wish  to  be  treated  in 
the  United  States  the  same  as  our  do- 
mestic carriers,  then  our  carriers  must 
be  treated  the  same  in  their  home 
country,  or,  where  applicable,  their 
home  province  or  political  subdivision. 

We  have  been  concerned  that,  in  the 
case  of  one  nation  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  the  motor  carrier 
industry  is  largely  addressed  at  the 
provincial  level,  there  exists  nonethe- 
less a  national  authority  which  may 
review  provincial  grants  of  operating 
authority  to  U.S.  carriers  under  the 
aegis  of  examining  foreign  invest- 
ments in  that  country.  Clearly,  this  is 
a  process  in  which  U.S.  carriers  are 
treated  differently  from  that  nation's 
carriers. 

The  fact  that  a  U.S.  carrier  may  be 
granted  authority  in  a  foreign  nation 
following  a  process  which  is  different 
than  the  process  which  that  nation's 
carriers  are  granted  authority,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  U.S.  car- 
rier is  not  treated  as  favorably  as  the 
nation's  own  carriers. 

The  ICC  should  certainly  consider, 
though,  whether  the  different  process 
by  which  a  U.S.  carrier  is  granted  op- 
erating rights  is  an  onerous  one,  or 
tends  in  and  of  itself  to  be  prohibitive. 
Of  course,  should  the  different  process 
result  in  unfavorable  treatment  vis-a- 
vis  the  nation  or  province's  own  carri- 
ers, the  ICC,  at  its  discretion,  is  direct- 
ed to  deny  issuance  of  a  certificate  to 
that  nation's  or  province's  carriers. 

Firudly,  in  determining  whether 
"persons  from  the  United  States  are 
not  treated  as  favorably  as  persons 
from  such  political  subdivision  or 
country."  the  Commission  should  con- 
sider constraints  on  the  operation  of 
U.S.  motor  carriers  not  shared  by  the 
motor  carriers  of  such  political  subdi- 
vision or  country,  apart  from  the  sub- 
division or  country's  granting  of  oper- 
ating  rights.    Conditions   or   circum- 


stances that  are  imposed  upon  U.S. 
carriers  operating  in  a  foreign  nation 
or  political  subdivision  which  are  not 
imposed  on  operators  native  to  that 
land  should  also  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  undertaking 
a  statewide  study  of  intercity  bus 
transportation.  They  are  doing  this  to 
try  to  identify  problems  that  may 
occur  due  to  intercity  bus  reform  at 
the  State  and/or  Federal  level. 

The  State  of  California  is  attempt- 
ing to  determine  which  of  its  commu- 
nities require  continued  bus  service 
even  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  or 
local  government  to  subsidize  it. 

Since  this  legislation  provides  for 
the  possibility  of  preemption  of  State 
regulation  regarding  discontinuance  of 
routes,  the  State  of  California  is  con- 
cerned that  not  enough  time  will  be 
provided  for  them  to  develop  alterna- 
tives and/or  subsidies  to  continue  de- 
sirable service  that  may  be  eliminated. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  committee 
that  every  consideration  be  given  by 
the  ICC  to  States  that  are  trying  to 
develop  methods  to  continue  desirable 
service  that  may  otherwise  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Our  intent  in  drafting  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  reduce  the 
maze  of  regulations  surrounding  the 
intercity  bus  industry,  thus  restoring 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  H.R. 
3663,  before  us.  will  allow  us  to  meet 
this  objective.  With  its  enactment,  we 
will  be  giving  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  an  opportunity  to  work.  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 

D  1330 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3663,  the  Bus  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1981.  H.R.  3663 
represents,  in  my  judgment,  a  careful- 
ly constructed  approach  to  a  very  dif- 
ficult regulatory  reform  problem.  It  is 
the  product  of  countless  hours  of 
Member  negotiation,  as  well  as  con- 
structive participation  by  all  people  af- 
fected by  the  intercity  bus  industry.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  Mr.  Howard,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, and  the  subcommittee  ranking 
member,  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Shuster,  for  bringing  us  to 
the  point  where  we  can  proceed  with 
the  final  piece  of  regulatory  reform 
legislation  designed  to  modernize  our 
Nation's  transportation  industry. 

I  believe  the  compromise  bill  before 
us  today  is  a  responsible  effort  that 
meshes  both  the  philosophy  of  de- 
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regulation  with  the  practicalities  with 
the  Federal-State  climate  in  which  the 
intercity  bus  industry  has  developed 
during  the  past  half  century.  Our  leg- 
islation recognizes  that  even  though 
the  intercity  bus  industry  has  shared  a 
common  regulatory  framework  with 
motor  carriers  of  property  since  1935, 
the  structure  of  the  two  industries  is 
considerably  different.  The  intercity 
bus  industry  Ls  dominated  by  its  two 
largest  firms  which  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  intercity  indus- 
try revenues.  No  sector  of  the  trucking 
industry  is  as  concentrated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bus  industry  differs  from  the 
trucking  industry  in  terms  of  the  com- 
petitive environment  in  which  it  oper- 
ates. Although  the  trucking  industry 
faces  competition  on  many  fronts,  it 
has  enlarged  and  continues  to  enlarge 
its  share  of  the  intercity  freight 
market.  The  bus  industry,  however, 
has  lost  market  share  over  the  years, 
particularly  in  the  last  10  years  be- 
cause of  strong  intermodal  competi- 
tion, especially  from  the  automobile. 
Buses  also  compete  with  the  airlines, 
while  trucks  have  less  airline  competi- 
tion. For  this  reason,  buses  were  not 
included  in  the  motor  carrier  regulato- 
ry reform  legislation  enacted  in  the 
last  Congress. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  issue  of  small  community  service.  I 
know  that  a  number  of  Members  are 
concerned  that  bus  companies  may 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  service  to 
small  communities  and  rural  areas.  I 
want  to  assure  these  Members  that 
the  committee  bill  addresses  this  prob- 
lem and  builds  in  a  nimiber  of  impor- 
tant safeguards  for  small  communities. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  address  the  small  community  issue 
in  detail  and  to,  hopefully,  allay  the 
fears  of  the  Members: 

First,  the  exit  provisions  (section  16) 
of  the  bill  are  far  from  automatic,  and 
are  not  a  sure  out.  A  carrier  can  be 
turned  down  for  either  of  two  reasons. 
It  can  be  turned  down  if  the  State  or 
other  protestant  shows  that  abandon- 
ing the  service  is  not  consistent  with 
the  public  interest;  or  continuing  the 
transportation  is  not  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

Second,  in  making  its  decision  on 
whether  to  preempt  the  State,  the 
ICC  must  consider  whether  the  trans- 
portation is  the  last  bus  service  to  a 
community;  and  whether  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  such  service  is  available. 
Third,  the  exit  provisions  of  the  bill 
recognize  the  legitimate  and  useful 
role  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  play  when  a  community  is  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  service,  a  role  which 
calls  on  their  particular  knowledge 
and  experience  with  local  conditions. 
The  carrier  must  apply  to  the  State 
first,  and  the  State  has  120  days  in 
which  to  act.  The  carrier  must  notify 
the  State  and  affected  communities  if 
it  appeals  the  State's  decision  to  the 


ICC.  The  State  and  local  governments 
can  argue  their  case  before  the  ICC. 
Exit  is  not  automatic.  The  ICC  can  re- 
quire the  carrier  to  continue  the  serv- 
ice for  up  to  180  days  from  the  time 
the  appeal  is  filed  in  order  to  allow 
State  or  local  groups  to  make  alterna- 
tive arrangements  to  insure  that  serv- 
ice is  not  abandoned.  Thus,  there  will 
be  up  to  300  days  notice  to  the  State 
and  local  communities  of  the  possible 
abandonment  of  the  service.  This 
should  be  enough  time  to  make  alter- 
native arrangements.  And  even  then, 
the  ICC  may  have  turned  the  carrier 
down.  Section  24  aUows  the  ICC  to 
provide  administrative  assistance  to 
local  governments  in  preemption 
cases. 

Fourth,  the  limited,  case-by-case  pre- 
emption in  H.R.  3663  falls  far  short  of 
the  extensive  preemption  that  Con- 
gress approved  for  airlines  and  rail- 
roads in  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act, 
the  Staggers  Rail  Act. 

Fifth,  the  limited,  case-by-case  pre- 
emption in  H.R.  3663  does  not  go  as 
far  as  most  witnesses  that  appeared 
before  the  committee  wanted.  Indus- 
try, obviously,  wanted  total  preemp- 
tion. They  argued  for  a  guaranteed 
right  of  exit.  The  ICC  testified  in 
favor  of  automatic  exit.  The  Transpor- 
tation Consumer  Action  Project  (rep- 
resenting 15  consumer  groups)  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  extensive  Federal  pre- 
emption along  the  lines  of  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act. 
The  Reagan  administration  (DOT  and 
Justice)  recognized  the  need  for  Feder- 
al preemption.  Justice  stated: 

Intercity  bus  transportation  Is  a  line  of 
commerce  where  substantial  Federal  pre- 
emption would  be  appropriate. 

Sixth,  the  Transportation  Consumer 
Action  Project  and  Congress  Watch 
support  the  bill. 

Seventh,  the  committee  anticipates 
that  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
encourage  market  and  service  experi- 
mentation will  improve  service  to 
small  communities  and  rural  areas. 
The  relaxed  entry  standards  in  section 
6  will  make  it  easier  for  new  compa- 
nies to  get  into  the  business  and  for 
existing  companies  to  expand  their  op- 
eration. In  entry  cases,  the  ICC  must 
give  special  consideration  to  proposals 
that  will  improve  smaU  community 
service.  The  restriction  removal  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  (section  7)  will  give  ex- 
isting carriers  greater  flexibility  in 
serving  intermediate  and  off-route 
points.  Carriers  will  be  given  greater 
flexibility  in  using  their  vehicles,  for 
example,  they  will  be  allowed  to  mix 
regular  route  and  charter  passengers. 
There  are  streamlined  entry  provi- 
sions (fitness  only)  for  carriers  who 
want  to  serve  communities  not  regu- 
larly served  and  communities  which 
are  losing  bus  service  as  a  result  of  the 
exit  provisions  of  the  act.  Greater  rate 
flexibility  will  allow  carriers  to  turn 
some  unprofitable  routes  into  profita- 


ble ones,  thereby  eliminating  the  need 
for  abandonment.  Section  15  of  the 
bill  will  allow  carriers  to  quickly  ex- 
periment with  new  service  and,  thus, 
serve  the  public's  need. 

Eighth,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  Intercity  bus  industry  is  part 
of  a  national  transportation  system 
and  to  the  degree  it  is  regulated,  it 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Such  a 
notion  was  inherent  in  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  struck 
down  as  a  burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce an  Iowa  law  which  limited  twin 
trailers  in  that  State,  even  though  all 
surrounding  States  permitted  the 
larger  trucks  to  operate.  An  emphasis 
on  the  national  transportation  system 
and  the  need  for  uniformity  must 
gtilde  Congress  in  this  area  as  well. 
Otherwise,  transportation  service  be- 
comes balkanized,  with  States  control- 
ling intrastate  routes  and  rates  accord- 
ing to  their  own  standards,  for  exam- 
ple, refusing  to  let  Interstate  carriers 
transport  intrastate  passengers,  and 
retaiiiing  a  veto  over  a  carrier's  leaving 
a  particular  market. 

Ninth,  the  exit  provisions  must  be 
viewed  in  light  of  the  historically  de- 
clining financial  position  of  the  bus  in- 
dustry. Many  interstate  bus  compa- 
nies, including  the  two  largest,  operate 
at  discouragingly  low-profit  levels, 
making  the  future  of  interstate  bus 
service  a  questionable  enterprise.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  the 
practice  of  forcing  bus  companies  to 
provide  too  much  service  with  larger 
than  necessary  vehicles  on  little-trav- 
eled routes. 

Tenth,  if  we  are  serious  about  reduc- 
ing government  regulation  of  Ameri- 
can business,  then  we  must  stop  re- 
quiring a  carrier  to  continue  operating 
over  certain  routes  regardless  of 
whether  such  service  is  in  its  business 
interest.  In  effect.  Congress  must  put 
up  or  shut  up. 

Eleventh,  the  less  service  argument 
has  not  been  proven  true  by  the  intra- 
state deregulation  experience  of  Flori- 
da. On  the  whole,  bus  service  in  Flori- 
da has  improved,  including  service  to 
small  communities. 

Twelfth,  currently,  bus  companies 
are  at  the  mercy  of  unrealisticaUy  low 
intrastate  fares.  The  bill  provides  a 
procedure  for  raising  intrastate  rates 
to  a  more  reasonable  level.  This 
should  turn  many  unprofitable  routes 
to  profitable  ones,  thereby  obviating 
the  need  for  a  carrier  to  abandon  the 
route. 

Thirteenth,  while  restrictive  State 
exit  policies  may  be  convenient  for 
some  passengers,  other  riders  (normal- 
ly Interstate  passengers)  end  up  subsi- 
dizing the  uneconomical  service  with 
higher  ticket  prices.  It  is  unfair  to 
allow  this  type  of  cross-subsidization 
to  continue  on  a  large  scale. 

Fourteenth,  unfortunately,  some 
smaller  communities  with  few  passen- 
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gers  may  initially  lose  their  bus  serv- 
ice, but  hopefully  new  entrants  will 
step  in  or  more  efficient  bus  service 
would  be  available  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away. 

Fifteenth,  we  don't  expect  the  exit 
problems  from  this  bill  to  be  anywhere 
near  as  severe  as  they  were  under  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act.  The  cost  to 
start  up  a  new  bus  service  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  to  start  up  a  commuter 
airline. 

Sixteenth,  the  biU  contains  a  manda- 
tory oversight  provision,  requiring 
annual  oversight  until  1985.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  looking  for  problems,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  small  commu- 
nity service. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  is  saying, 
and  since  this  bill  was  just  printed  this 
morning  and  I  did  not  know  what  is  in 
it,  I  have  been  trying  to  decipher  this 
thing. 

On  the  fact  that  there  is  no  auto- 
matic exit,  my  imderstanding  is  that 
ICC  argued  before  the  committee  for 
an  automatic  exit;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  answer  to  that 
is  a  qualified  yes.  The  ICC  has  been  in 
the  process  of  attempting  to  imple- 
ment this  administratively,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  committee  decided  on 
its  own  that  they  ought  to  be  holding 
the  hearings.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, to  expand  on  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  The  only  reason  I 
asked  that  question  is  because  I  have 
got  a  synopsis  of  the  bill  before  me, 
and  it  says. 

The  limited,  case-by-case  preemption  in 
H.R.  3663  does  not  go  as  far  as  most  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  the  Committee 
wanted. 

A.  Industry,  obviously,  wanted  total  pre- 
emption. They  argued  for  a  guaranteed 
right  of  exit. 

B.  The  ICC  testified  in  favor  of  automatic 
exit. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So,  you  know,  two 
strikes  against  the  States  when  they 
come  up  on  appeal  arguing  against 
exit  if  the  ICC  has  already  made  up  its 
mind  and  has  argued  and  has  the  posi- 
tion that  they  favor  automatic  exit.  It 
creates  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not,  whether  we  say  it  in 
law  or  not,  whether  the  ICC  will  kind 
of  lean  toward  their  position  because 
they  have  made  their  position  known. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  But  by  the  same 
token,  the  committee  went  into  depth 
to  make  certain  that  the  States  and 
the  local  government  have  input  to 
counter  any  presumption  favoring 
Federal  preemption  to  insure  that 
local  interests  are  in  fact  protected. 
.    Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Was  not  the  ICC 
recommendation  rejected  by  our  com- 
mittee. And  did  not  we  in  a  sense, 
adopt  something  which  will  now  be 
the  law,  and  which  the  ICC  then,  will 
have  to  administer,  when  carrying  out 
the  law? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  concur  in  his  comment. 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  regulatory 
reform  of  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers, our  intent  has  been  to  modernize 
the  economic  regulation  of  the  inter- 
city bus  industry  in  order  to  enhance 
new  competition.  Our  effort  has  been 
directed  to  encourage  new  entrants 
into  the  bus  industry,  while  insuring 
that  the  industry  does  not  become  the 
exclusive  domain  of  two  giants.  We 
have,  therefore,  revised  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  requirement  of 
new  applicants  so  that  new  appUca- 
tions  will  be  granted  unless  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  finds  on 
the  basis  of  any  evidence  presented  by 
any  protestant  that  the  transportation 
to  be  provided  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest.  This  revised 
test  should  insure  more  competition 
and  still  protect  small  carriers  from 
being  competed  out  of  existence.  This 
new  entry  test  will  be  somewhat  easier 
for  bus  operators  than  for  motor 
common  carriers  of  property  under 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  For  one 
thing,  the  formal  need  test  will  be 
eliminated.  Further,  the  revised  public 
convenience  and  necessity  test  is  much 
more  analogous  to  a  public  interest 
test.  This  is  consistent  with  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
which  demonstrated  that  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  intercity  bus  indus- 
try are  different  from  the  overall 
motor  carrier  industry  and  need  to  be 
addressed  separately  from  trucks  and 
in  a  slightly  different  manner. 

In  order  to  promote  a  more  competi- 
tive and  efficient  intercity  bus  indus- 
try, it  is  the  intention  of  this  bill  to 
prohibit  closed  door  intrastate  restric- 
tions by  the  States  which  apply  to  car- 
riers operating  imder  interstate  certifi- 
cates and  to  remove  unnecessarily 
narrow  restrictions  from  the  operating 
certificates  of  interstate  carriers.  If  a 
carrier  has  interstate  authority  and 
wishes  to  provide  intrastate  service 
along  the  same  route,  he  will  be  able, 
under  section  6  of  this  act.  to  seek  ulti- 
mate recourse  from  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Conunission  if  a  State  un- 
reasonably denies  his  request  to  pro- 
vide the  service  or  if  that  State  unrea- 
sonably delays  making  a  decision  on 
his  request.  If  the  route  is  strictly 
interstate,  however,  and  merely  re- 
quires the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission removing  an  intermediate 
interstate  point  restriction,  the  restric- 


tion removal  provisions  imder  section 
7  of  this  bill  will  apply.  Both  of  these 
provisions  are  intended  to  maximize 
bus  use  along  particular  routes. 

Other  provisions  aimed  at  maximiz- 
ing utilization  of  buses  are  also  includ- 
ed in  this  bill.  For  example,  carriers 
could  serve  regular  route  and  charter 
passengers  in  the  same  vehicle  and  at 
the  same  time.  They  would  also  be  al- 
lowed to  transport  up  to  three  groups 
of  interstate  charter  passengers  in  the 
same  motor  vehicle  and  at  the  same 
time. 

We  are  including  a  zone  of  rate  free- 
dom for  carriers  of  passengers  similar 
to  the  zone  of  rate  freedom  included 
in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a  car- 
rier could  increase  its  prices  by  10  per- 
cent and  reduce  them  by  20  percent  in 
any  given  year  without  ICC  approval. 
The  Commission  could  increase  the 
zone  upward  by  10  percent  on  an 
aimual  basis  if  it  found  that  there  was 
adequate  competiton  in  the  bus  indus- 
try or  that  the  increase  was  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  impact  of  in- 
flation. Both  single  and  joint  line  rate 
changes  could  be  made  through  the 
zone  of  rate  freedom.  In  addition,  the 
bill  formalizes  the  rule  of  ratemaking 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  ICC 
in  proceedings  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonableness of  passenger  carrier  rate 
levels.  The  objective  of  the  rule  would 
be  to  compel  the  Conunission  to  au- 
thorize revenue  levels  for  passenger 
carriers  that  are  adequate  to  allow 
well-managed  carriers  to  cover  their 
costs  and  to  earn  a  fair  return.  It  is 
our  hope  that  through  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  rule  of  ratemaking,  sig- 
nificant capital  formation  will  occur  in 
the  intercity  bus  industry. 

Consistent  with  the  rate  changes  is 
the  eventual  withdrawal  of  antitrust 
immunity  for  voting  upon  or  discus- 
sion of  single  line  rates  by  January  1, 
1984.  Up  to  the  1984  date,  only  carri- 
ers who  participate  in  the  rates  would 
be  free  to  discuss  them  in  rate  bureau 
deliberations. 

We  have  eased  the  entry  require- 
ments for  charter  operators  and  have 
removed  the  round  trip  requirement 
for  charter  operators  who  interface 
with  other  modal  carriers.  Likewise, 
under  the  restriction  removal  proce- 
dures, the  limitation  of  one-way  au- 
thority has  been  removed  to  promote 
round  trip  authority  for  regular  route 
and  special  operators. 

We  have  given  special  emphasis  to 
the  impact  of  intercity  bus  regulatory 
reform  on  small  communities  who 
depend  on  bus  transportation  as  their 
only  link  of  intercity  passenger  trans- 
portation. Many  of  us  recall  the  diffi- 
culties some  small  commimities  have 
faced  during  the  early  years  of  airline 
deregulation.  Our  intention  is  to  mini- 
mize similar  disruptions  from  occur- 
ring with  the  modernization  of  inter- 
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city  bus  regulation.  We  have  addressed 
this  problem  In  two  ways.  First,  we 
have  eased  entry  requirements  for 
those  communities  which  lose  bus 
service  or  transportation  from  other 
modes.  Second,  we  are  instituting  exit 
procedures  intended  both  to  encour- 
age new  entrants  into  the  market  and 
to  try  and  maintain  an  adequate  serv- 
ice level  for  our  small  communities. 

We  are  also  giving  special  consider- 
ation to  meslilng  our  regulatory 
reform  of  the  intercity  bus  industry 
with  other  Government  programs 
which  have  been  used  over  the  past 
decade  to  encourage  both  public  and 
private  commuter  operations.  The 
commuter  bus  industry  is  given  special 
status  within  this  bill  and  certain 
rights  to  protest  competition  from  new 
entrants  which  may  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  their  operations.  It  is  pre- 
simied  that  the  commuter  operations 
presently  being  provided  are  in  the 
public  interest.  Every  reasonable 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
new  entrants  do  not  come  in  to  skim 
off  the  profitable  portions  of  commut- 
er operations,  thus  causing  greater 
subsidies  by  State  or  local  government. 

Finally,  through  this  legislation  we 
hope  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  Feder- 
al-State relationship  with  regard  to 
regulation  of  the  intercity  bus  indus- 
try. During  the  past  30  years,  the  bus 
Industry  has  been  transformed  from 
one  enjoying  relative  financial  pros- 
perity to  an  industry  currently  best 
described  as  financiaUy  weak.  Thirty 
years  ago,  regular  route  service  was 
the  principal  source  of  revenues  for 
this  industry.  Today,  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  total  intercity  bus  pas- 
senger traffic  revenues  come  from  spe- 
cial operations  and  charter  service. 
Earnings  of  the  intercity  bus  industry 
peaked  out  in  1971.  At  that  time,  the 
operating  ratio  in  the  industry  was 
below  90  percent.  Today,  the  operating 
ratio  exceeds  95  percent.  And,  of 
course,  the  higher  the  operating  ratio, 
the  less  profitable  the  activity.  Al- 
though several  factors  can  be  viewed 
as  contributors  to  the  poor  perform- 
ance in  operating  ratio,  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  a  contributing 
factor  has  been  the  current  regulatory 
framework  in  which  they  operate. 

However,  the  industry's  total  reli- 
ance on  the  marketplace  would  be 
somewhat  paradoxical.  Many  of  the 
proponents  of  total  deregulation  are 
also  strict  adherents  to  the  philosophy 
of  State's  rights.  Carried  to  its  logical 
extreme,  however,  total  deregulation 
without  total  preemption  of  State  law 
would  lead  to  an  unregulated  inter- 
state system  and  a  patchwork  form  of 
regulation  with  each  of  the  50  States 
having  their  own  regulatory  schemes 
for  intrastate  traffic.  Through  this 
legislation,  we  have  developed  what  I 
believe  is  a  very  reasonable  approach 
retaining  the  minimum  form  of  Feder- 
al regulation  necessary  and  a  mini- 


mum level  of  preemption  of  State  au- 
thority in  three  areas:  entry;  exit;  and 
rates.  The  two-tiered  approach  used  in 
this  legislation  regarding  areas  previ- 
ously controlled  by  the  States  still 
gives  the  States  the  first  bite  of  the 
apple.  We  strongly  believe  that  this 
two-tiered  approach  will  lead  to  more 
efficient  regulation  by  both  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government.  And 
that  efficiency  is  consistent  with  our 
national  transportation  policy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  will  introduce 
the  benefits  of  competition  to  the 
intercity  bus  market  and  help  reduce 
the  cost  of  intercity  bus  operations  by 
simplifying  the  regulatory  process.  At 
the  same  time,  the  balanced  approach 
contained  in  H.R.  3663  wiU  insure  that 
bus  transportation,  which  in  many 
cases  is  the  only  available,  affordable 
means  of  intercity  transportation  for 
people  who  are  either  too  young,  too 
old  or  too  poor  to  drive  an  automobile, 
remains  in  existence.  For  many  years, 
we  as  a  nation  have  been  able  to 
afford  the  luxiu-y  of  running  a  trans- 
portation system  at  less  than  its  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  But  those  days  are 
gone.  As  we  prepare  for  the  entry  into 
a  new  century,  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  our  regulatory  systems  contrib- 
ute, rather  than  hinder,  our  national 
objectives.  H.R.  3663,  the  Bus  Reg\ila- 
tory  Reform  Act  of  1981,  is  one  part  of 
that  effort,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  voting  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sujne. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  basic 
questions  are:  What  is  the  point  of 
this  legislation?  What  is  the  purpose? 
What  is  the  intent? 

The  purpose  and  the  intent  is  to 
bring  about  increased  competition  in 
the  intercity  bus  industry,  and  there- 
by do  at  least  two  things;  first,  in- 
crease the  service  to  the  consumers  of 
this  particular  transportation  service, 
and  second,  to  assure  a  healthy  inter- 
city bus  industry  which  is  capable  of 
serving  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  intercity  bus 
industry  has  not  been  among  the  more 
healthy  industries  in  America.  It  is  no 
secret  that  their  return  on  investment 
has  been  inadequate,  and  it  has  been 
very  dlfficut  in  many  respects  for 
them  to  grow  and  provide  the  flexibil- 
ity, the  growth  necessary  to  provide 
the  services  to  the  people  across  Amer- 
ica. 

So,  this  legislation  does  several 
things  aiming  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proving service  and  providing  a 
healthy  industry  capable  of  providing 
that  service.  It  eases  the  entry  so  that 
more  competition  can  get  into  this 
particular  business. 

Now,  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
we  say  on  the  one  hand  that  we  want 
to  open  it  up,  ease  the  entry,  let  more 
competition  come  in  and  compete  for 


the  business  available,  we  cannot  then 
turn  around  and  say,  however,  we  are 
going  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  in- 
dustry to  get  out  of  providing  services 
no  matter  what,  even  if  the  demand  is 
not  there,  regardless  of  the  cost,  re- 
gardless of  the  losses.  We  are  going  to 
say  on  the  one  hand,  "You  can  com- 
pete," but  on  the  other  hand,  "You 
have  got  to  stay  forever,  once  you 
have  a  route." 

That  simply  does  not  make  sense. 
That  is  not  equity,  and  we  have  got  to 
provide  at  least  in  a  guarded  way  for 
the  industry  to  be  able  to  come  forth 
and  present  its  case  and  show  where  it 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  a 
service  be  provided.  It  is  only  in  that 
sense  that  the  so-called  exit  provision 
is  provided  in  this  legislation. 

This  is  not  deregulation.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  misnomer  that  I  think  perhaps 
many  of  us  are  guilty  of  when  we  talk 
about  bus  deregulation.  This  is  a  far 
cry  from  deregulation.  In  fact,  this  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral preemption  was  provided  in  the 
airline  regiilatory  reform  bill. 

D  1345 

My  coUeagues  have  already  outlined 
the  steps  which  must  be  taken  by  a 
bus  company  before  it  can  exit  a  par- 
ticular route  on  which  it  has  provided 
service.  I  think  the  points  previously 
made  deserve  to  be  reinforced.  A  carri- 
er must  go  to  his  State  and  present 
the  case  for  giving  up  a  route.  The  car- 
rier then  can  appeal  to  the  ICC,  but 
the  law  Is  very  clear  that  the  ICC  can 
require  the  carrier  to  continue  the 
service  for  up  to  180  days  from  the 
time  of  the  appeal,  and  indeed  the 
service  will  be  required  to  be  contin- 
ued if  it  is  shown  by  a  protestant  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest to  abandon  service,  or,  that  re- 
quiring continuing  of  the  transporta- 
tion would  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

So  this  is  not  a  blank  check.  This  is 
not  a  free  ride.  There  are  very  clear 
and  compelling  requirements  which 
must  be  met  before  a  bus  company  can 
exit  a  particular  route. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  focus  on  the  testimony  our 
committee  had  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
perience in  the  State  of  Florida.  The 
State  of  Florida  went  far  beyond  what 
we  are  proposing  in  this  legislation 
today.  Indeed,  they  did  enact  deregu- 
lation of  the  intrastate  bus  industry, 
and  the  experience  there  was  very 
positive.  The  experience  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee—by State  legislators,  I  might 
add— was  that  it  did  improve  service, 
and  that  it  did  increase  competition.  It 
made  it  possible,  where,  for  example, 
large  buses  were  uneconomical  and  the 
large  bus  companies  wanted  to  get  out 
of  service,  that  instead  smaller  compa- 
nies were  able  to  move  in  with  smaller 
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buses  and  many  more  buses  and  pro- 
vide better  service. 

So  I  think  the  experience  in  Florida 
is  very  significant,  and  indeed  I  em- 
phasize that  they  went  far  beyond 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
today. 

This  is  simply  a  modest  step  in  the 
direction  of  letting  the  marketplace 
work;  this  is  not  complete  deregula- 
tion by  a  far  stretch. 

I  believe  we  should  support  this  bill 
if  indeed  we  believe  that  there  should 
be  restraint  exercised  on  t'he  part  of 
Government  regulation.  If  we  really 
believe  there  should  be  less  Govern- 
ment regulation,  then  we  should  sup- 
port this  bill.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue 
to  regrulate  and  overregulate,  then  we 
should  oppose  this  bill. 

If  you  are  against  the  free  market 
system,  if  you  are  against  competition 
working,  if  you  are  against  freedom  in 
setting  rates— at  least  within  reasona- 
ble zones  of  rate-setting— then  oppose 
this  bill.  But  if  you  want  to  see  the 
marketplace  have  a  greater  chance  to 
work,  then  support  this  bill,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  are  very  substantial  re- 
straints and  constraints,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  a  bus  company  being 
able  to  get  out  of  providing  service.  In 
that  situation,  the  case  must  be  made 
first  at  the  State  level  and  then  at  the 
Federal  level. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahall)  for  a  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  body  first  considered  airline  de- 
regulation, I  opposed  the  initial  effort 
until  I  thought  an  effective  compro- 
mise was  reached  that  took  into  con- 
sideration the  effects  of  airline  de- 
regulation on  the  small  communities 
across  our  country. 

When  trucking  deregulation  ap- 
proached this  body,  I  had  much  of  the 
same  concerns  about  its  effect  on 
small  communities. 

So  it  was.  therefore,  with  a  little  bit 
of  queasiness  that  I  first  approached 
bus  deregulation  as  it  came  before  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

West  Virginia  and  many  rural  parts 
of  our  Nation  have  indeed  been  im- 
pacted by  airline  deregulation,  truck- 
ing deregulation,  or  loss  of  train  serv- 
ice through  elimination  of  many 
Amtrak  routes,  and  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  roads  are  very  difficult 
and  very  expensive,  if  not  downright 
impossible  to  build. 

So  for  much  of  rural  America  the 
bus  company  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
For  many  of  our  14,000  small  towns 
across  America,  this  is  the  only  game 
left  in  town. 


I  was  Initially  queasy  about  this  leg- 
islation because  I  felt  it  might  result 
in  diminished,  if  not  zero,  bus  service 
at  increased  rates  for  rural  America. 
But  much  of  this  queasiness  has  been 
dispelled  because  of  my  further  exami- 
nation of  the  legislation. 

I  might  also  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  aside  from  being  the  only  game  in 
town,  the  bus  terminal  in  many  small 
cities  across  America  is  the  only  place 
in  town  to  drink  coffee  and  eat  food 
and  settle  the  queasy  stomach  with 
coffee  and  scrambled  eggs  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning. 

This  queasiness  that  I  felt  has  sub- 
sided because  there  are  in  my  opinion 
adequate  assurances  in  this  bill  that 
the  effects  on  small  nu-al  communities 
across  America  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  buses  are  allowed  to 
enter  or  exit  certain  markets. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, a  member  whom  I  do  com- 
mend for  the  efforts  and  the  diligent 
work  he  has  put  forth  into  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  commend  as  well  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Shu- 

STER). 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  subcommittee 
chairman  about  the  concerns  that  I 
have  in  regard  to  the  small  communi- 
ties. I  am  concerned  and  many  in  this 
House— and  I  know  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed during  debate  on  the  rule— are 
concerned  about  the  effects  on  small 
communities  and  the  impact  this  regu- 
latory reform  bill  wiU  have  on  bus 
service  to  smalltowns  and  communi- 
ties. 

I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  had  this  problem 
at  the  forefront  of  its  deliberations, 
and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  could 
tell  me  and  my  colleagues  from  rural 
America  what  is  included  in  this  bill  to 
address  these  concerns. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia's  concern.  The  commit- 
tee has  addressed  those  concerns  in 
the  bill. 

(1)  First,  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Policy  directs  the  ICC  to  promote 
a  competitive  and  efficient  bus  indus- 
try in  order  to  maintain  and  to  provide 
service  to  small  communities. 

(2)  The  bill  provides  for  freer  entry 
into  the  marketplace  (sec.  6)  and  for 
experimental  (sec.  15)  service  to  com- 
munities not  having  service. 

(3)  Entry  policies  have  to  take  into 
consideration  service  to  small  commu- 
nities. In  other  words,  entry  policies 
are  to  have  a  positive  effect  for  small 
community  service,  not  a  negative  one. 


(4)  In  removing  any  restrictions 
from  interstate  operating  authorities 
of  the  carriers,  the  effect  on  small 
communities  must  be  considered. 

(5)  In  any  exit  proceeding  where  the 
ICC  has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  an 
exit  request,  the  ICC  must  look  at  the 
national  transportation  policy,  which  I 
have  already  indicated  contains  a  re- 
quirement to  provide  and  to  maintain 
service  to  small  communities. 

Additionally,  the  ICC  must  look  at 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  last  service  to 
a  commimity.  whether  it  is  large  or 
small,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  rea- 
sonable alternative  service.  This  must 
be  calculated  into  its  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  exit  should  be  permit- 
ted. It  was  put  into  the  bill  to  give  the 
ICC  specific  direction  from  the  Con- 
gress as  to  our  concern  for  the  service 
requirements  of  small  towns  and  for 
policy  guidance  in  its  public  interest 
determinations. 

l&i.  RAHALL.  Under  the  entry  pro- 
visions, there  is  a  specific  criteria  for 
the  ICC  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate  on  small  com- 
munities. Would  it  not  enhance  the 
exit  public  interest  test  by  including  a 
similar  provision  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
test  under  exit  is  somewhat  tighter.  As 
I  said  earlier,  the  ICC  as  a  policy 
guideline  must  look  at  the  national 
transportation  policy.  This  policy  spe- 
cifically has  as  a  goal  the  providing 
and  maintaining  of  service  to  small 
communities.  That  particular  goal  is 
set  forth  in  section  10101(a)(7)(E). 
Therefore,  rather  than  include  the 
same  type  of  provision  as  in  entry,  we 
included  a  more  specific  provision. 
The  exit  policy  requires  that  in  exit, 
the  ICC  must  determine  whether  the 
exit  being  sought  is  the  last  bus  and, 
in  addition,  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
reasonable  alternate  service.  This  is  a 
stricter  test.  I  think  that  the  question 
is  addressed  in  a  more  direct  manner 
in  section  16  and  therefore  is  not 
needed.  It  is  a  policy  directive  already 
and  the  ICC  will  have  to  examine  that 
concern.  In  the  mandatory  oversight 
hearings  mandated  by  the  bill,  the 
committee  will  scrutinize  the  positive 
or  negative  effects  of  this  legislation 
on  small  communities,  and  if  this  pro- 
vision is  not  carried  out  properly,  we 
will  be  even  more  specific. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  one  last  question. 

Will  the  "public  interest"  criterion 
contained  in  the  exit  provisions  of 
H.R.  3663  carry  as  much  weight  with 
the  ICC  as  economic  considerations? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intent  of  this  bill  is  to  insure  that  the 
public  interest  test  has  an  equal  em- 
phasis with  economic  considerations 
and  the  ICC  interpreting  otherwise 
would  be  a  regulatory  charade.  The 
act  does  not  create,  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
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would  not  condone,  such  a  charade.  In 
addition,  I  am  certain  that  will  be  one 
of  the  areas  we  will  be  monitoring 
closely  in  oversight  hearings. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  been  hit  es- 
pecially hard  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  by  airline  deregulation  and  re- 
cently, the  loss  of  the  Cardinal  and 
Shenandoah  Amtrak  train  lines.  Since 
deregulated  air  service  began.  West 
Virginia  has  experienced  a  29-percent 
decline  in  daily  seat  departures,  13- 
percent  decline  in  daily  aircraft  depar- 
tures and  a  21-percent  decline  in  daily 
jet  departures.  Overall,  many  small 
communities  in  this  predominajitly 
rural  State  have  lost  air  service.  This, 
along  with  the  loss  of  Amtrak  service, 
has  limited  the  availability  of  public 
mass  transportation  for  the  people  of 
the  State. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  viewed  H.R. 
3663,  the  "Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1981"  with  a  certain  amount  of 
trepidation.  Of  specific  concern  were 
the  exit  provisions  of  this  legislation 
which  preempted  the  State  regulatory 
agency  under  certain  circumstances.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  making  an 
exit  decision,  did  not  put  enough 
weight  on  the  public  interest  test  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  the  bus  industry 
would  drop  service  to  many  rural  areas 
which  by  their  nature  have  lower  rid- 
ership  than  in  more  populated  regions 
of  the  country. 

However,  after  having  entered  into  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  today  on 
this  matter,  it  appears  there  are  rea- 
sonable safeguards  built  into  this  leg- 
islation which  protect  small  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas.  These  safeguards 
are  found  in  the  list  of  criteria  the 
ICC  must  consider  before  acting  on  an 
exit  application  which  is  the  subject  of 
protest  by  a  State.  Among  these  crite- 
ria are  the  national  transportation 
policy  of  section  10101  of  title  49, 
U.S.C.  which  makes  numerable  men- 
tions of  the  desirability  of  service  to 
small  communities  and  the  criterion 
that  in  the  case  of  a  petition  to  discon- 
tinue service  to  any  point  the  Commis- 
sion must  consider  whether  it  is  the 
last  service  to  that  point  and  whether 
a  reasonable  alternative  is  available. 

These  provisions,  which  constitute 
part  of  the  public  interest  test  of  this 
legislation,  are  most  important  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  in  light  of 
their  limited  access  to  public  transpor- 
tation since  airline  deregulation  and 
the  elimination  of  Amtrak  service.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  people 
who  use  intercity  bus  service  the  most 
are  the  elderly,  the  very  young  and 
the  economically  disadvantaged. 
While  efforts  to  free  the  bus  industry 
from  burdensome  regulation  by  plac- 
ing it  within  the  context  of  the  free 
market  are  certainly  commendable,  it 


should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  depend  on  this  service  as 
their  only  means  of  transportation. 

I  am  further  assured  that  service 
will  continue  to  the  small  communities 
of  my  district  through  meetings  with 
representatives  of  Greyhound  and 
Trailways— both  of  which  serve  the 
southern  part  of  West  Virginia.  Ac- 
cording to  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Wil- 
liam L.  McCracken,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Greyhound  Lines,  Inc.,  and 
dated  November  17,  1981,  "While  an 
absolute  guarantee  with  respect  to 
future  service  is  not  possible,  we  feel 
very  comfortable  in  assuring  you  that 
we  have  no  present  plans  to  change 
our  service  nor  can  we  foresee  any 
reason  to  significantly  change  that 
service  in  the  coming  years."  Among 
the  communities  Greyhound  serves  in 
my  district  are  Bluefield,  Princeton, 
Beckley,  and  Huntington  with  con- 
necting service  to  Charleston.  This 
service  not  only  allows  people  to  travel 
within  the  State,  but  to  points  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia. 

During  a  meeting  I  had  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Trailways  yesterday,  I 
was  given  similar  assurances.  However, 
a  different  situation  exists  with  Trail- 
ways.  The  company  has  already  ob- 
tained permission  to  transfer  its  lines 
in  southern  West  Virginia  to  another 
carrier  with  the  intention  that  service 
continue  uninterrupted.  The  commu- 
nities now  served  by  Trailways  in  my 
district  include  Huntington,  Chapman- 
ville,  Logan,  Gilbert,  laeger,  Welch, 
Man,  Pineville  and  Bluefield.  Even 
though  service  to  these  communities 
will  be  transferred  to  another  carrier, 
Trailways  informs  me  it  will  still  pro- 
vide service  from  Roanoke,  Va.  to 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
item  which  should  be  addressed  at  this 
time.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
cretion given  to  the  ICC  in  this  bill  in 
making  exit,  entry  and  rate  determina- 
tions. As  in  most  laws,  while  Congress 
can  explain  its  intent  in  passing  a  bill, 
it  is  the  regulatory  body  which  imple- 
ments it  under  its  own  interpretation. 
For  this  reason,  while  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  bus  service  to  small 
communities  be  protected  under  this 
bill,  it  is  important  to  know  the  opin- 
ion of  those  at  the  ICC  who  will  even- 
tually implement  the  Act.  Fortunate- 
ly, my  fears  over  the  loss  of  service  to 
these  communities  have  been  further 
put  to  rest  by  the  remarks  of  ICC 
Chairman  Reese  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  before 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Bus  Association  on  October  28.  1981. 
According  to  Chairman  Taylor,  "An- 
other area  of  concern  should  be  the 
continuation  of  scheduled,  regular 
route  service  to  small  or  rural  commu- 
nities. We  simply  must  not  allow  an 
energy  efficient  alternative  to  the  pri- 
vate car  to  vanish  from  our  small  or 
rural  communities,  particularly  when 
local  air  and  rail  passenger  service  is 


disappearing  to  the  extent  that  inter- 
city bus  service  is  the  only  remaining 
link  with  the  outside  world  in  many 
areas.  Consequently,  reform  legisla- 
tion must  contemplate  the  delicate 
balancing  necessary  to  preserve  sched- 
uled service  to  small  or  rural  commu- 
nities." 

It  would  appear  Chairman  Taylor 
had  southern  West  Virginia  in  mind 
when  making  that  statement,  and  I 
commend  him  for  taking  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clinger),  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me  for  purposes  of  a  colloquy. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  that 
reemphasize  the  protections  that  have 
been  built  into  this  bill  for  rural  and 
small  communities.  In  our  close  review 
of  these,  we  find  there  are  many  pro- 
tections, but  I  think,  at  the  risk  of 
being  repetitious,  it  is  important  to 
stress  that  we  have  or  the  committee 
has  been  careful  to  protect  those  con- 
cerns. 

I  know  that  some  communities  have 
expressed  concerns  because  perhaps 
unfortunately,  with  airline  deregula- 
tion, they  have  found  themselves  with 
less  service.  I  think  there  are  real  dif- 
ferences between  this  bill  and  the  air- 
line deregulation  bill. 

So  I  would  like  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Last  year,  in  the 
trucking  regulatory  reform  bill.  I, 
along  with  others,  was  successful  in  in- 
stituting provisions  calling  for  a  study, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  due  September  1 
of  next  year.  In  that  bill  and  in  this 
legislation  I  shared  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
others  who  represent  rural  areas  that 
regulatory  reform  does  not  mean  mass 
abandonment  of  transportation  to  and 
from  small  towns. 

In  this  legislation  it  is  my  umder- 
standing  we  have  safeguards  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  and  which 
have  been  inserted  directly  into  the 
statute  to  address  this  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  would  please  describe 
some  of  those  provisions  to  us. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  that,  and  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  issue  is  so  im- 
portant that  it  does  bear  emphasis  and 
repeating,  in  my  judgment. 

In  the  national  transportation  policy 
it  is  explicitly— not  implicitly,  but  ex- 
plicitly—stated that  the  ICC  have  as  a 
goal  providing  and  maintaining  service 
to  small  communities;  also  that  the 
entry,  exit,  and  regulation  removal 
provisions  thereby  direct  the  ICC  to 
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consider  the  effect  on  small  communi- 
ties. 

In  regard  to  H.R.  3663,  it  provides 
for  a  very  easy  entry  test  for  new  serv- 
ice, that  is.  expanded  service  to  a  com- 
munity that  is  not  regularly  served  by 
a  motor  carrier  or  where  such  service 
is  being  dropped. 

Also  section  15  provides  that  the 
Commission  may  grant  emergency 
temporary  authority  for  210  days, 
which  is  longer  than  the  existing  law, 
to  a  carrier  or  passengers,  to  a  town 
which  is  not  presently  served. 

In  regard  to  exit,  the  bill  specifically 
requires  that  the  ICC  shall  consider 
whether  a  commimity  is  losing  its  last 
bus  service  to  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  specif- 
ic sections  of  the  legislation  very  sub- 
stantially address  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

CUIfGER). 

D  1400 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  appreciate  that  ex- 
planation and  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  these  safeguards  should  be 
enough. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  will  in  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  retain  oversight  of  this  bill 
in  the  future.  I  think  our  record  on 
oversight  with  regard  to  truck  deregu- 
lation and  airline  deregulation  has 
been  exemplary,  and  I  would  antici- 
pate if  problems  do  arise  with  any  of 
these  provisions  as  they  relate  to  small 
communities,  and  we  do  see  a  diminu- 
tion of  service  to  the  small  communi- 
ties, that  through  the  oversight  proc- 
ess, which  as  I  say,  we  have  been  dili- 
gent at,  we  would  be  able  to  address 
those  problems. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
and  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
engage  in  a  brief  discussion  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Surface  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  on 
H.R.  3663.  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform 
Act. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  brought  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee's  attention,  is  it  not  the 
intent  of  the  House  that  safety  en- 
forcement be  increased  as  embodied  in 
sections  22  and  23  so  that  the  ICC  will 
be  more  active  in  making  sure  that 
unsafe  buses  do  not  operate  on  our 
Nation's  highways? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  that  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 


Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
fine  leadership  on  this  important  bill. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Eckaht). 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  because  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  problem  that  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  type  of  legislation. 

However,  unlike  a  number  of  previ- 
ous speakers  who  have  stated  that  this 
bill  is  balanced  in  its  approach.  I 
would  like  to  draw  several  reasons  to 
the  Members'  attention  why  I  believe 
that,  in  fact,  this  bill  bears  a  little 
more  close  scrutiny  and  perhaps  a  no 
vote. 

My  first  reason  is  that  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  which  would  allow  "cream- 
skimming"  to  occur  over  certain  tran- 
sit lines,  particularly  as  it  may  relate 
to  municipal  transit  systems.  Under 
this  bill  charters  could  operate  and 
remove  from  the  municipal  transit  sys- 
tems those  most  lucrative  public 
routes  financed  by  public  taxpayer 
dollars  which  really  provide  the  main 
sustenance  for  publicly  supported 
mass  transit  systems  in  our  urban 
areas.  By  allowing  private  companies 
to  come  in  and  to  remove  the  most  lu- 
crative of  the  routes  of  the  public 
transit  system  we  may,  in  fact,  force 
on  local  transit  systems  tax  increases 
to  help  make  up  lost  revenue.  Coupled 
with  severe  Federal  budget  cuts  for 
urban  mass  transit  systems  I  am  afraid 
that  this  bill,  if  passed,  may  make  it 
more  difficult  for  public  transporta- 
tion to  survive. 

I  would  also  draw  to  the  attention  of 
Members,  as  my  second  reason,  page 
38  of  the  bill.  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
as  I  have  heard  many  Members  speak 
about  the  need  of  getting  Government 
off  the  backs  of  the  people.  But  I 
would  draw  Members'  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  which  says: 

The  Commission  shall  prescribe  any  rate, 
rule,  or  practice  applicable  to  transportation 
provided  entirely  in  one  State. 

I  submit  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee today  that  this  is  not  getting 
Government  off  the  backs  of  the 
people  but,  in  fact,  shifts  the  focus 
from  the  locally  elected  representa- 
tives, from  the  State  capital  and  local 
public  service  commissions,  to  Wash- 
ington. A  shift  which  runs  counter  to 
the  philosophy  of  local  control. 

I  wonder  which  one  of  us  is  prepared 
to  tell  the  township  trustee  or  the  city 
solicitor  that  instead  of  having  to  go 
to  the  State  capital  to  press  their 
cause  they  now  will  have  to  come  to 
Washington  to  plead  their  case. 

The  next  reason  I  would  draw  to  the 
Members'  attention  is  the  impact  on 


America  of  airline  deregulation,  truck 
deregulation,  and  cutbacks  in  Amtrak 
and  Conrail  which  only  are  going  to 
further  exacerbate  a  difficult  trans- 
portation system  crisis  that  we  already 
face. 

I  would  draw  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  pages  58  and  59  of  the  commit- 
tee report  which  shows  dramatic  fare 
increases  that  will  result  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Only  the  biggest  will  survive  as  a 
result  of  the  adoption  of  this  bill.  So 
far  all  we  have  talked  about  is  the 
impact  of  this  bill  on  bus  companies, 
but  who  is  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumer or  those  who  use  public  trans- 
portation. If  we  really  care  about  rea- 
sonable cost  public  transportation  for 
all  people  then  I  urge  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith). 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  3663.  I  think  this  change  is  too 
serious  to  proceed  without  giving  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  study.  I 
understand  that  this  report  was  only 
printed  this  morning.  The  subcommit- 
tee reported  the  bill  on  Monday;  the 
full  committee  reported  the  bill  on 
Tuesday;  the  Rules  Committee  report- 
ed the  bill  on  Wednesday;  and  here  it 
is  Thursday  and  we  have  it  up  before 
us  for  consideration. 

I  have  grave  reservations  as  to 
whether  this  whole  procedure  is  going 
to  be  good  for  our  country.  I  think 
this  Congress  would  better  serve  our 
Nation  by  taking  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  have  a  chance  to  study  the 
report  and  be  aware  of  just  what  we 
are  doing. 

I  come  from  rural  America.  62  coun- 
ties in  my  district,  and  307  towns. 

I  see  that  the  bill  will  permit  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
preempt  State  decisions  on  rates  and 
rules.  This  is  an  unwise  move  in  the 
wrong  direction.  The  Nebraska  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  regulates 
bus  transportation  in  my  State,  wrote 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  when  it  considered 
this  bill.  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission stated  that  this  provision  al- 
lowing ICC  preemption  would  restrict 
citizen  imput  on  rate  and  route 
changes  and  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public.  The  State  regu- 
latory commissions  have  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  traveling  public  in  mind, 
he  wrote,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ne- 
braska. The  Chairman  further  told 
the  Committee  that  his  Commission 
had  never  turned  down  a  rate  increase 
proposed  by  a  busline.  He  knows  that 
bus  companies  need  to  make  a  profit  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  serve  our  area. 
Ir  addition,  he  pointed  out  that  this 
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legislation  would  create  an  imbalance 
between  State  and  Federal  regulatory 
interests. 

If  airline  deregulation  is  the  model 
for  this  legislation,  then  rural  Nebras- 
ka has  nothing  to  hope  for  in  terms  of 
adequate  and  reasonably  priced  trans- 
portation. 

Already,  certain  bus  lines  that  have 
served  my  State  in  the  past  are  aban- 
doning service  to  small  communities. 
In  most  cases,  these  bus  companies 
were  the  sole  source  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

One  bus  line  has  abandoned  service 
from  Ogallala,  Nebr.,  though  Lodge- 
pole,  Chappell,  Big  Springs,  and  Kim- 
ball, to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Even  though 
they  have  already  stopped  providing 
service,  a  public  hearing  will  not  be 
held  on  this  until  December  of  this 
year.  This  action  is  against  the  law.  I 
make  this  point  to  show  how  eager 
these  bus  companies  are  to  abandon 
service  to  smaU  communities  and  to 
show  how  inadequate  the  so-called 
protection  for  small  communities  pro- 
visions in  this  biU  will  be  if  they  ever 
become  law. 

Too  many  people  in  this  Nation,  es- 
pecially in  rural  areas  that  are  isolated 
from  big  population  centers  and  small 
towns  between  major  population  cen- 
ters, rely  on  a  well-regulated  bus 
transportation  system.  Most  of  these 
people,  by  the  way,  are  senior  citizens 
living  on  fixed  incomes  and  others 
unable  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  airline 
travel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  leave  the 
people  of  rural  America  in  the  lurch 
with  regard  to  transportation  I  urge 
defeat  of  this  ill-conceived,  hastily 
considered  legislation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentlewoman's  re- 
marks. This  is  the  reason  that  I  asked 
for  a  vote  on  the  rule  and  a  vote  on 
going  into  the  committee,  to  give  us 
enough  time  to  see  what  provisions 
this  bill  makes,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
study  it,  and  to  intelligently  vote  on  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am 
inclined  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
simply  because  I  do  not  know  what  is 
in  it  and  how  it  is  going  to  affect  my 
rural  cities. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman.  This 
bill  should  have  been  slowed  down  a 
little  bit  to  allow  us  an  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  study  it  and  possibly 
amend  it.  This  way  we  do  not  have 
that  opportunity. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's assessment  that  we  should 
have  delayed  this  action. 

We  were  assured  that  rail  deregula- 
tion was  all  taken  care  of  with  full 
protection  for  communities  that  al- 


ready had  air  service.  But  it  has  not 
worked  out  that  way.  We  have  had  no 
end  of  trouble.  We  have  had  hearings. 
We  have  had  hearings  on  subsidies. 
We  have  small  airlines  that  have  gone 
out  of  business,  they  have  gone  broke. 
We  have  had  delays  in  getting  an- 
swers. We  have  much  poorer  service 
than  we  did  before. 

I  am  now  very  much  afraid  that  we 
will  have  less  and  less  bus  service.  We 
do  not  have  air  service  and  we  do  not 
have  Amtrak.  We  cannot  leave  rural 
America  without  service. 

We  have  an  isolated  population.  It  is 
composed  largely  of  older  people. 
They  depend  on  a  well-regulated  bus 
service. 

I  think  there  is  real  danger  to  rural 
America  with  this  procedure,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
the  committee  to  tsike  care  of  what 
they  see  as  problems.  I  think  we 
should  give  it  very  close  scrutiny  and, 
since  it  is  going  to  be  voted  on  today,  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote. 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3663,  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1981.  This  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion has  been  brought  to  the  floor 
after  many  hearings  and  much  work 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman  Glenn  Anderson, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
Congressman  Jim  Howari). 

The  deregulation  of  the  intercity 
bus  passenger  system  is  the  final  step 
in  the  deregulation  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  in  this  country.  Since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1975, 1  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Our  committee  has 
passed  bills  that  deregulated  the  air- 
line and  trucking  industries.  These 
laws  have  helped  these  industries  by 
lessening  burdensome  Government 
regulations  and  allowed  them  to  oper- 
ate in  a  competitive  and  healthy  envi- 
ronment. Less  regulation  has  spawned 
new  and  improved  services  for  the  con- 
sumer in  both  industries. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3663,  addresses  a 
pressing  problem  that  is  facing  the 
trucking  industry.  At  the  present  time 
American  trucking  companies  are 
being  discriminated  against  in  their 
operations  in  Canada.  They  are  not 
granted  the  same  operating  authority 
rights  that  Canadian  trucking  firms 
enjoy.  A  new  subsection  in  H.R.  3663 
wiU  grant  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  discretion  to  deny  an 
application  of  a  Mexican  or  Canadian 
company  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  Mexico  or  Canada  does  not 
treat  American  companies  at  least  as 
favorably  as  it  treats  its  own  compa- 
nies. This  provision  is  needed  and  fair, 
since  Canadian  firms  have  the  privi- 


lege of  operating  unhindered  in  the 
United  States.* 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Member  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  problem  that  American 
truckers  are  facing  in  gaining  operat- 
ing rights  in  Canada  as  well  as  in 
Mexico.  These  two  coimtries  are  ap- 
plying much  more  stringent  tests  than 
the  United  States  applies  in  granting 
operating  authority  to  foreign  owned 
or  controlled  trucking  companies. 

Therefore  I  am  pleased  that  H.R. 
3663  contains  language  that  is  intend- 
ed to  deal  with  motor  common  carriers 
domiciled  in  Canada  or  Mexico,  or 
which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  per- 
sons domiciled  in  these  two  countries, 
which  seek  operating  authority  from 
the  ICC.  The  language  in  H.R.  3663 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  Congress 
believes  reciprocity  is  a  vital  factor  to 
be  considered  when  the  ICC  makes  a 
decision  on  granting  operating  author- 
ity to  a  Mexican  or  Canadian  owned  or 
controlled  trucking  company. 

While  the  Commission  has  the  au- 
thority under  existing  statute  to  con- 
sider the  issue  of  reciprocity  in  grant- 
ing operating  authority,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  language  in  H.R.  3663 
will  encourage  the  Commission  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  issue  of  reciprocity 
when  granting  authority  to  foreign 
trucking  companies.  Everyone  should 
have  to  play  by  the  same  rules. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  and 
the  full  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  I  intend  to  closely 
follow  this  legislation  and  the  ICC's 
actions  in  the  area  of  considering  reci- 
procity. This  is  a  matter  of  equity  that 
needs  to  be  resolved.* 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  severe  reserva- 
tions about  the  deregulation  of  the 
intercity  bus  industry.  I  agree  that  the 
industry  has  been  overregulated  and  I 
support  easing  this  problem.  Complete 
deregulation  though  is  detrimental  to 
the  well-being  of  rural  America. 

H.R.  3663  permits  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  preempt 
State  decisions  on  rates,  rules,  and 
routes.  This  is  an  unwise  move  that  re- 
duces local  control  of  a  local  matter. 
The  State  regulatory  commissions 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  traveling 
public  in  mind  and  can  better  deter- 
mine the  local  needs,  especially  in 
rural  areas. 

If  airline  deregulation  is  the  model 
for  this  legislation,  then  rural  South 
Dakota  has  nothing  to  hope  for  in 
terms  of  adequate  and  reasonably 
priced  transportation.  In  many  cases 
bus  companies  are  the  sole  source  of 
public  transportation. 

Too  many  people  in  this  Nation,  es- 
pecially in  rural  areas  that  are  isolated 
from  big  population  centers  and  small 
towns  between  major  urban  centers. 
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rely  on  a  well-regulated  bus  transpor- 
tation system.  Most  of  these  people, 
by  the  way,  are  senior  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes  and  others  unable  to 
pay  the  high  cost  of  airline  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  leave  the 
people  of  rural  America  in  the  lurch 
with  regard  to  transportation,  and  I 
feel  that  this  bill,  H.R.  3663,  is  a  hasti- 
ly considered  proposition.  South 
Dakota  has  areas  of  isolated  popula- 
tion, composed  largely  of  older  people. 
Those  South  Dakotans  depend  on  a 
well-regulated  intrastate  bus  service, 
and  H.R.  3663  threatens  this  service. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  danger  to 
rural  America  with  this  bill,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
the  committee  to  take  care  of  what 
they  see  as  problems.  These  problems 
need  further  scrutiny,  and  with  this  in 
mind,  I  oppose  H.R.  3663.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  general 
intent  of  this  bill.  I  believe  in  deregu- 
lation and  I  believe  that  bus  compa- 
nies should  be  allowed  to  be  liberated 
from  unprofitable  routes. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  sec- 
tion 27,  the  labor  protection  section, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  more  sweep- 
ing in  coverage  and  longer  in  duration 
than  is  necessary.  I  am  troubled  by  a 
biU  which  deregulates  in  one  direction 
and  reregiilates  in  another. 

Therefore,  even  though  I  like  the 
general  idea  of  this  bill,  I  shall  vote 
against  it  because  of  section  27 .« 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  make 
the  point  that  this  legislation  is  com- 
promise legislation  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  groups  which  are 
interested  legitimately  in  the  bus  in- 
dustry and  bus  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  legislation  not  only  is  supported 
by  the  intercity  bus  industry,  large 
and  small,  but  it  is  supported  by  labor, 
and  most  significantly  it  is  supported 
by  consumer  groups.  In  fact,  the 
Transportation  Consumer  Action  Proj- 
ect, which  represents  15  different  con- 
sumer groups,  have  all  come  out  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

More  interestingly,  those  consumer 
groups  say  that  they  believe  that  this 
bill  will  improve  service  to  small  com- 
munities. 

Beyond  the  opinion,  the  judgment 
of  those  consumer  groups  that  this 
legislation  will  improve  service  to 
small  commimities,  we  have  the  empir- 
ical experience.  We  have  the  evidence 
from  the  State  of  Florida  where  as  a 
result  of  regulatory  reform,  in  fact  de- 
regulation that  goes  far  beyond  the 
modest  efforts  in  this  bill,  in  Florida 
they  actually  did  have  increased  serv- 
ice, flexibility,  minibuses,  to  large  and 
small  communities  alike.  It  worked 
well  and  it  provided  better  intercity 
bus  service. 


So  for  all  of  those  reasons,  although 
I  would  be  quick  to  add  no  particular 
group  gets  everything  it  wants  in  this 
legislation,  these  various  groups  have 
come  forward  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion because,  on  balance,  it  is  a  good 
compromise  which  does  provide  for  in- 
creased competition  and  flexibility  in 
this  important  industry  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  substantial  safe- 
guards, particularly  for  the  small  com- 
munities involved. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

I  would  just  like  to  comment  on  a 
couple  of  remarks  made  a  moment 
ago.  I  want  to  point  out  that  our  com- 
mittee was  very  concerned  about  the 
same  points  that  were  raised,  and 
indeed,  have  properly  addressed  them 
in  the  bill  which  is  before  us. 

The  committee  was  very  careful  and 
we  said  that  the  ICC  must  specifically 
look  at  the  impact  on  commuter  oper- 
ations in  considering  entry  applica- 
tions and  we  also  directed,  the  Com- 
mission to  deny  entry  if  it  results  in 
cream-skimming  or  cherry-picking 
that  will  result  in  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  any  carrier's  operation,  wheth- 
er public  or  private,  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

We  tried  to  be  very  specific.  We  said 
in  here: 

For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  transportation  to  be  author- 
ized by  issuance  of  a  certificate  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  if  the  Commission  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by  persons 
objecting  to  such  issuance,  that  such  issu- 
ance would  impair,  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  the  ability  of  any  other  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  to  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  regular-route  pas- 
senger service  which  such  carrier  provides. 

We  have  tried  to  be  specific 
throughout  the  bill  in  protecting  com- 
muter operations  because  we  are  just 
as  concerned  as  anybody  about  this, 
and  I  might  say  that  it  was  a  particu- 
lar concern  of  mine  during  the  draft- 
ing process. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  J  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  and  would 
like  to  make  as  an  inquiry  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  simply  this:  Under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  the  law,  a  munici- 
pality that  feels  they  may  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  a  determination 
can  do  so  at  their  State  level.  Now 
that  requirement  is  for  them  to  come 
to  Washington,  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  have  a  hearing 
here,  far  away  from  the  affected  area, 
far  away  from  the  municipality  that  is 


directly  affected  and,  in  fact,  may 
complicate  the  rulemaking  process. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
incorrect.  The  State  acts  first.  A  carri- 
er goes  before  its  State  commission, 
and  that  commission  has  the  author- 
ity. If  an  interstate  route  matter  is  in 
question,  a  carrier  may  appeal  a  State 
decision,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  the 
ICC.  But  if  a  State  decision  pertains 
only  to  intrastate  transportation,  the 
State  has  the  final  authority.  The  ICC 
may  only  be  involved  in  those  matters 
that  are  interstate  in  nature,  including 
intrastate  segments  of  interstate 
routes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  3ield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  now  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  pur- 
poses of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bus  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1981 ". 

Purpose  of  the  Act 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  Government  regulatiorL 

Congressional  riNDiNos 

Sec  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  a 
safe,  sound,  competitive,  and  fuel-efficient 
motor  bus  system  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  national  economy  and  a 
strong  national  defense  and  is  vital  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  the  poor;  that  the  statutes  gov- 
erning Federal  regulation  of  the  motor  bus 
industry  are  outdated  and  must  be  revised 
to  reflect  the  future  transportation  needs 
and  realities;  that  historically  the  existing 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  structure  has 
tended  in  certain  circumstances  to  inhibit 
market  entry,  carrier  growth,  maximum  uti- 
lization of  equipment  and  energy  resources, 
and  opportunities  for  minorities  and  others 
to  enter  the  motor  bus  industry;  that  State 
regulation  of  the  motor  bus  industry  lias 
tended,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  unrea- 
sonably burden  interstate  commerce;  that 
overly  protective  regulation  has  resulted  in 
operating  inefficiencies  in  the  motor  bus  in- 
dustry; that  in  order  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty felt  by  the  Nation's  motor  bus  indus- 
try and  those  persons  and  communities  that 
rely  on  its  services,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  be  given  explicit  direc- 
tion for  regulation  of  the  motor  bus  industry 
and  well-defined  limits  within  which  it  may 
act  pursuant  to  congressional  policy;  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  powers 
vested  in  it  by  subtitle  IV  of  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  other  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress;  and  that  legislative  and 
resulting  changes  shoiUd  be  implemented 
with  the  least  amount  of  disruption  to  the 
transportation  system  consistent  with  the 
scope  of  the  reforms  enacted. 
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Sec.  4.  The  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic 
oversight  hearings  on  the  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation, not  less  than  annually  until  July  1, 
1985,  to  ensure  that  this  Act  is  being  imple- 
mented according  to  congressional  intent 
and  purpose. 

National  transportation  poucy 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (aJ  of  section  10101  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  in  regulating  those 
modes"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and— 

"(1)  in  regulating  those  modes— 

"(A)  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  inherent 
advantage  of  each  mode  of  transportation; 

"(B)  to  promote  safe,  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  transportation; 

"lO  to  encourage  sound  economic  condi- 
tions in  transportation,  including  sound 
economic  conditions  among  carriers; 

"(D)  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation without  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices; 

"(E)  to  cooperate  with  each  State  and  the 
officials  of  each  State  on  transportation 
matters;  and 

"(F)  to  encourage  fair  wages  and  working 
conditions  in  the  transportation  industry; 

"(2)  in  regulating  transportation  by  motor 
carrier,  to  promote  competitive  and  efficient 
transportation  services  in  order  to  (A)  meet 
the  needs  of  shippers,  receivers,  passengers, 
and  coTisumers;  (B)  allow  a  variety  of  qual- 
ity and  price  optioTis  to  meet  changing 
market  demonds  and  the  diverse  require- 
ments of  the  shipping  and  traveling  public; 
(C)  allow  the  most  productive  use  of  equip- 
ment and  energy  resources;  (D)  enable  effi- 
cient and  well-managed  carriers  to  earn 
adequate  profits,  attract  capital,  and  main- 
tain fair  wages  and  working  conditions;  (E) 
provide  and  maintain  service  to  small  com- 
munities and  small  shippers;  (F)  improve 
and  maintain  a  sound,  safe,  and  competi- 
tive privately  owned  motor  carrier  systems 
(G)  promote  greater  participation  by  mi- 
norities in  the  motor  carrier  system;  and  (H) 
promote  intermodal  transportation;  and 

"(3)  in  regulating  transportation  by  motor 
carrier  of  passengers  (A)  to  cooperate  voith 
the  States  on  transportation  matters  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  States  to  exer- 
cise intrastate  regulatory  jurisdiction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  this  subtitle; 

(B)  to  provide  Federal  procedures  which 
ensure  that  intrastate  regulation  is  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  this  subtitle;  and 

(C)  to  ensure  that  Federal  reform  initiatives 
enacted  by  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1981  are  not  nullified  by  State  regulatory 
actions. ". 

Motor  carrier  of  passengers  entry  ihucY 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10922 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "It  or",  and  (21  by  strik- 
ing out  "motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers or  water  common  carrier,  respectively, " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "water 
common  carrier". 

(b)(1)  Section  10922  of  titU  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  and 
(jl  (and  any  references  thereto)  as  subsec- 
tions (d).  (e),  if),  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  a 


person  authorizing  that  person  to  provide 
transportation  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title  as  a  motor  common 
carrier  of  passengers  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  person  is  fit,  vjiUing,  and  able 
to  provide  the  transportation  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  certificate  and  to  comply  with 
this  subtitle  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  by  any  person 
objecting  to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate, 
that  the  transportation  to  be  authorized  by 
issuance  of  the  certificate  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  a 
person  authorizing  that  person  to  provide 
regular-route  transportation  entirely  in  one 
State  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers if  the  Commission  finds  that— 

"(i)  the  person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  the  intrastate  transportation  to  be 
authorized  try  the  certificate  and  to  comply 
u)ith  this  subtitle  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission; 

"(ii)  such  intrastate  transportation  is  to 
6c  provided  on  a  route  over  which  the  carri- 
er has  authority  under  this  section  to  pro- 
vide interstate  transportation  of  passengers; 
and 

"(Hi)  the  person  has  requested  the  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  such 
State  having  jurisdiction  over  the  granting 
of  such  authority  for  permission  to  provide 
such  intrastate  transportation  and  the  re- 
quest has  been  denied  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
or  such  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality has  not  acted  finally  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  on  the  request  by  the  150th  day  after 
the  person  made  the  request,  in  the  case  of  a 
request  made  in  the  2-year  period  t>eginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1981,  or  by  the  120th  day  after 
the  person  made  the  request,  in  the  case  of  a 
request  made  after  the  end  of  such  2-year 
period; 

unless  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  presented  by  any  person  (including 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  or  local  government)  objecting  to 
the  issuance  of  the  certificate,  that  the  intra- 
state transportation  to  be  authorized  by  is- 
suance of  the  certificate  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  or  that  such  denial 
or  failure  to  act  is  not  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

"(B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (D)  of  this 
paragraph,  any  intrastate  transportation 
authorized  by  issuance  of  a  certificate  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be  trans- 
portation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  sutichapter  II  of  chapter 
105  of  this  subtitle.  Upon  issuance  of  such 
certificate,  the  carrier  shall  establish  initial 
rates,  rules,  and  practices  applicable  to  such 
transportation  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  providing  transportation  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
such  subchapter  establishes  rates,  rules,  and 
practices  applicable  to  such  interstate  trans- 
portation. Any  such  initial  rate,  rule,  or 
practice  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  107  of  this  subtitle  as  if  such  rate, 
rule,  or  practice  were  related  to  interstate 
transportation. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers first  begins  providing  transporta- 
tion entirely  in  one  State  pursuant  to  a  cer- 
tificate issued  under  this  paragraph,  the 
carrier  shall  take  all  action  necessary  to  es- 
tablish under  the  laws  of  such  State  rates. 


rules,    and    practices    applicable    to    such 
transportation. 

"(D)  Transportation  entirely  in  one  State 
authorized  by  issuance  of  a  certificate  under 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  initial 
rates,  rules,  and  practices  applicable  to  such 
transportation  established  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  remain  in 
effect,  until  permanent  rates,  rules,  and 
practices  applicable  to  such  transportation 
are  established  under  the  laws  of  such  State. 

"(E)  The  Commission  shall  take  final 
action  upon  an  application  filed  under  this 
subsection  for  authority  to  provide  regular- 
route  transportation  entirely  in  one  State 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  the  ap- 
plication is  filed  with  the  Commissioru 

"(F)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
regular-route  transportation  of  passengers 
provided  entirely  in  one  State  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  special  operation. 

"(G)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph,  intrastate  transportation 
authorized  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Commission 
under  section  10925  of  this  title. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  transportation  to  be 
authorized  by  issuance  of  a  certificate  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  consistent  unth 
the  public  interest  if  the  Commission  finds, 
on  the  iMsis  of  evidence  presented  by  per- 
sons oltjecting  to  such  issuance,  that  such  is- 
suance would  impair,  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  the  ability  of  any  other  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  to  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  regular-route  pas- 
senger service  which  such  carrier  provides. 
Diversion  of  revenue  or  traffic  from  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  in  and  of 
itself  shaU  not  be  sufficient  to  support  a 
finding  that  issuance  of  the  certificate 
would  impair,  contrary  to  the  pxiblic  inter- 
est, the  ability  of  the  carrier  to  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  regular-route  pas- 
senger service  which  the  carrier  provides. 

"(4)  In  making  any  findings  relating  to 
public  interest  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  to  the  extent  applicable,  at  least 
the  following: 

"(A)  the  transportation  policy  of  section 
10101(a)  of  this  title; 

"(B)  the  effect  of  issuance  of  the  certificate 
on  motor  carrier  of  passenger  service  to 
small  communities; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  for  author- 
ity to  provide  special  or  charter  transporta- 
tion, whether  any  party  to  the  proceeding 
with  respect  to  issuance  of  the  certificate  is 
receiving  transportation-related  financial 
assistance  from  any  governmental  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality; 

"(D)  the  cumulative  effect  on  any  other 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  if  the 
Commission  were  to  approve  (i)  the  applica- 
tion for  the  certificate,  and  (ii)  any  other 
pending  applications  for  authority  to  pro- 
vide transportation  as  motor  common  carri- 
ers of  passengers;  and 

"(E)  any  significant  adverse  effect  of  issu- 
ance of  the  certificate  on  commuter  bus  op- 
erations. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  relating  to  the  Commission 
finding  that  transportation  to  be  authorized 
by  issuance  of  a  certificate  is  not  consistent 
tDith  the  public  interest  shall  not  apply  to 
any  application  under  this  subsection  for 
authority  to  provide— 

"(A)  interstate  transportation  service  to 
any  community  not  regularly  served  by  a 
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motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  under 
this  section; 

"(B)  interstate  transportation  service 
which  uHU  be  a  direct  substitute  for  discon- 
tinued rail  or  commercial-air  passenger 
service  to  a  community  if  such  discontinu- 
ance results  in  such  community  not  having 
any  rail  and  commercial-air  passenger  serv- 
ice and  if  suc/i  application  is  filed  loithin 
120  days  after  such  discontinuance  t>ecomes 
effective;  and 

"(C)  interstate  transportation  service  to 
any  community  unth  respect  to  which  the 
only  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
providing  interstate  transportatiqn  service 
to  such  community  applies  for  authority  to 
discontinue  providing  such  interstate  serv- 
ice under  section  10925(b)  of  this  subchapter 
or  applies  for  permission  to  reduce  its  level 
of  intrastate  service  to  such  community 
under  section  10935  of  this  subchapter. 

"(6)  The  Commission  may  not  make  any 
finding  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection  which  is  based  upon  general  find- 
ings developed  in  rulemaking  proceedings. 

"(7)  The  requirement  that  persons  issued 
certificates  under  this  subsection  l>efit,  roill- 
ing,  and  able  includes,  among  other  things, 
finatidal  fitness,  operational  fitness,  and 
safety  fitness. 

"(8)  No  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers may  protest  an  application  to  provide 
transportation  filed  under  this  subsection 
unless— 

"(A)(i)  it  possesses  authority  to  handle,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  traffic  for  which  au- 
thority is  applied; 

"(ii)  it  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  serv- 
ice that  meets  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
traveling  public;  and 

"(Hi)  it  has  performed  service  within  the 
scope  of  the  application  during  the  previous 
12-month  period  or  has,  actively  in  good 
faith,  solicited  service  loithin  the  scope  of 
the  application  during  such  period; 

"(B)  it  has  pending  before  the  Commission 
an  application  filed  prior  in  time  to  the  ap- 
plication being  considered  for  substantially 
the  same  traffic;  or 

"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  inter- 
vene upon  a  shounng  of  other  interests  that 
are  not  conirary  to  the  transportation 
policy  set  forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(9)  No  motor  contract  carrier  of  passen- 
gers may  protest  an  application  to  provide 
transportation  filed  under  this  suluection. 

"(10)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  author- 
ity under  this  subsection  to  provide  special 
or  charter  transportation  of  passengers  by 
motor  vehicle  includes  authority  to  provide 
such  transportation  as  round-trip  service 
and  as  one-way  service  if  such  one-way  serv- 
ice is  provided  as  part  of  a  round-trip  move- 
ment involving  the  same  passengers  and  air, 
rail,  or  water  transportation  or  any  combi- 
nation of  air.  rail,  or  water  transporta- 
tion. ". 

(2)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  preempt  the  laws  of  a  State  and  issue  a 
certificate  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(2)  of  section  10922  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  authoriz- 
ing a  person  to  provide  regular-route  trans- 
portation entirely  in  such  State  (A)  if  a  re- 
quest was  made  by  such  person  to  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
such  State  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
granting  of  such  authority  for  permission  to 
provide  such  transportation  t>efore  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  and  (B)(i)  if  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  iTistrumentality  denied 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  such  request  on  or  after 


January  1,  1981,  or  (ii)  if  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  does  not  act  fi- 
nally (in  whole  or  in  part)  on  such  request 
by  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after 
such  effective  date. 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 10922  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  a  motor  common  car- 
rier of  passengers,  a  certificate  of  such  carri- 
er to  transport  passengers— 

"(A)  shall  include  authority  to  transport 
newspapers,  baggage  of  passengers,  or  mail 
in  the  same  motor  vehicle  toith  the  passen- 
gers; 

"(B)  shall  include  authority  to  transport 
express  packages  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by 
any  person  objecting,  that  the  granting  of 
such  authority  is  not  consistent  with  the 
public  interest;  and 

"(C)  may  include  authority  to  traruport 
iMogage  of  passengers  in  a  separate  motor 
vehicle  ". 

(d)  Section  10922  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(l)(l)  If,  in  the  case  of  an  application  by 
a  person  from  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
foreign  country  for  issuance  under  this  sec- 
tion of  a  certificate  to  provide  transporta- 
tion as  a  motor  common  carrier,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that,  under  the  policies  of 
such  political  subdivision  or  of  sttch  coun- 
try, persons  from  the  United  States  are  not 
treated  as  favorably  as  persons  from  such 
political  subdivision  or  country,  the  Com- 
mission, in  its  discretioTi,  may  elect  not  to 
issue  the  certificate. 

"(2)  No  certificate  to  provide  transporta- 
tion as  a  motor  common  carrier  shall  be 
issued  under  this  section  to  any  person  from 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign  country 
unless  such  political  subdivision  or  such 
country  grants  authority  to  persons  from 
the  United  States  to  provide  transportation 
of  passengers  by  motor  vehicle  for  compen- 
sation in  such  political  subdivision  or  coun- 
try. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  apply  to 
foreign  persons  wtio  are  from  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States. ". 

(e)(1)  Section  10102  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (5)  through  (29),  and  any  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  paragraphs  (6)  through 
(30),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  'commuter  bus  operations'  Tneans 
short-haul  scheduled  passenger  service  pro- 
vided try  motor  vehicle  in  metropolitan  and 
suburban  areas,  whether  uHthin  or  across 
ttie  geographical  boundaries  of  a  State,  and 
utilized  primarily  by  passengers  using  re- 
duced fare;  multiple-ride,  or  commutation 
tickets  during  morning  and  evening  peak 
period  operations. ". 

(2)  Section  11711(f)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "10102(10)(A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "10102(11)(A)". 

(3)  Section  250(a)(1)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  is  amended  try  striking  out 
"10102(18)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•10102(19)". 

(4)(A)  Section  5201(5)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"10102(12)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10102(13)". 

(B)  Section  5201(6)  of 
States  Code,  is  amended 
"10102(7)"  and  inserting 
"10102(8)  of  title  49". 

(f)  Section  10322(a)  of 
States  Code,   is  amended 


title  39,  United 
by  striking  out 
in   lieu   thereof 


title  49,    United 
by  striking  out 


"10922(h)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10922(i)(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addi- 
tion, the  deadlines  set  forth  in  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  any  application  filed  under 
section  10922(c)  of  this  subtitle  for  authority 
to  provide  regular-route  transportation  en- 
tirely in  one  State  as  a  motor  common  carri- 
er of  passengers. ". 

(g)  Section  10521(b)  of  tiOe  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  by  inserting  "except  as 
provided  in  sections  10922(c)(2),  10935,  and 
11501(e)  of  this  title,"  before  "affect"; 

(2)  in  clause  (2)  by  inserting  "except  as 
provided  in  sections  10922(c)(2)  and 
11501(e), "  before  "authorize";  and 

(3)  in  clause  (3)  try  inserting  "except  as 
provided  in  section  10922(c)(2)  of  this  title," 
before  "allow". 

Restriction  removal 
Sec.  7.  Section  10922(i)  of  title  49,  United 
States    Code,    as    redesignated    try   section 
6(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  try  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission 
shall  implement,  try  regulation,  proceai.  s 
to  process  expeditiously  any  application  of 
a  motor  carrier  of  passengers  who  holds  a 
certificate  issued  under  this  section  (other 
than  subsections  (c)(5)(A)  and  (c)(5)(B))  to 
provide  interstate  transportation  and  who 
seeks  to  remove  any  operating  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Commission  on  Uie  certifi- 
cate in  order  to— 

"(A)  authorize  transportation  or  service  to 
intermediate  points  on  any  route  covered  by 
the  certificate; 

"(B)  reasonably  broaden  regular-route 
service  covered  try  the  certificate  to  off-route 
points; 

"(C)  provide  under  the  certificate  round- 
trip  authority  where  only  one-way  authority 
exists:  or 

"(D)  authorize  special  and  charter  trans- 
portation from  all  points  in  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  in  any  case  in  which  spe- 
cial and  charter  transportation  authority  is 
limited  try  the  certificate  to  one  or  more 
points  of  origin  in  such  political  suttditri- 
sion. "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)(B)" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (3).  as 
redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of  this  sutrsection, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(1)(B)  and  (2)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
as  so  redesignated,  the  following  new  sen- 
tence' "In  granting  or  denying  applications 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  any  significant 
adverse  effect  of  the  proposed  restriction  re- 
motxii  on  commuter  trus  operations. ". 
Mixing  of  regular  and  charter  passengers 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  10922  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
by  section  6(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  try 
redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as  clauses 
(A)  and  (B).  respectively,  by  inserting  "(1)" 
trefore  "A  person  holding",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers who  has  authority  under  this  section 
to  provide  special  or  charter  transportation 
of  passengers  and  to  provide  regular-route 
transportation  of  passengers  may  transport 
the  special  or  charter  passengers  in  the  same 
motor  vehicle  with  regular-route  passengers. 
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"<B)  Subparagraph  iA)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  only  apply  to  transportation  of  passen- 
gers entirely  in  a  State  if  the  motor  common 
carrier  of  passengers  has  authority  under 
the  laws  of  such  State  to  promde  vnthin 
such  State  special  or  charter  transportation 
of  passengers  and  regular-route  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  if  the  lavs  of  such 
State  and  the  certificate,  permit,  or  other 
authority  under  which  such  carrier  provides 
intrastate  transportation  in  such  State  au- 
thorizes such  carrier  to  transport  special  or 
charter  passengers  in  the  same  motor  vehicle 
vrith  regular-route  passengers. 

"(C)  Special  or  charter  transportation  of 
passengers  may  only  be  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  in  the  same 
motor  vehicle  as  regular-route  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  if  the  mixing  of  such  pas- 
sengers does  not  interfere  loith  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  carrier  to  comply  with  section 
11101  of  thU  subtitle. 

"(31  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  issue,  a  person  who  has 
authority  under  this  section  to  provide  char- 
ter transportation  of  passengers  may  trans- 
port not  to  exceed  three  groups  of  charter 
passengers  in  the  same  motor  vehicle  at  the 
same  time. ". 

R  ULE  or  RA  TEttAKlNQ 

Sec.  S.  fa)  Section  10701(e)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  projterty"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  10704(b)(2)(B)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  property". 

Rate  BUREAUS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 10706(b)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "of  property" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(b)(1)  Section  10706(b)(3)(B)(i)  of  tiUe  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  (D),  (E).  and  (F)". 

(2)  Section  10706(b)(3)(B)(iii)  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  property". 

(3)  Section  10706(b)(3)(D)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "This  subpara- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  single-line  rate 
proposed  fry  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers. ". 

(4)  Section  10706(b)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(E)  and  (F).  and  any  references  thereto,  as 
sul>paragraphs  (G)  and  (H),  respectively, 
and  by  iiiserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
follovjing  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  On  and  dfter  January  1.  1984,  no 
agreement  approved  under  this  subsection 
may  provide  for  discussion  of  or  voting 
upon  any  single-line  rate  proposed  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers.  On 
and  after  January  1,  1984,  no  agreement  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection  may  permit  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  to  dis- 
cuss or  to  vote  on  any  joint  rate  related  to 
any  interline  movement  unless  the  carrier 
can  practicably  participate  in  such  move- 
ment This  subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  rate  applicable  to  special  or  charter 
transportation.  This  subparagraph  and  sub- 
paragraph (BXiXII)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  the  following: 

"(i)  any  general  rate  increase  or  decrease 
as  defined  by  the  Commission  and  subject  to 
such  notice  requirements  as  the  Commission 
may  specify  by  regulation  if  discussion  of 
such  increase  or  decrease  is  limited  to  in- 
dustry average  carrier  costs  and,  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984.  does  not  include  discussion  of 
individual  markets  or  particular  single-line 
rates  or  joint  rates: 


"(ii)  changes  in  tariff  structures  if  dUcus- 
sion  of  such  changes  is  limited  to  irutustry 
average  carrier  costs  and,  after  January  1, 
1984,  does  not  include  discussion  of  individ- 
ual markets  or  particular  single-line  rates  or 
joint  rates; 

"(Hi)  publishing  of  tariffs,  fUing  of  inde- 
pendent actions  for  irulividual  member  car- 
riers, providing  of  sujtport  services  for  mem- 
bers, and  changes  in  rules  or  regiUations 
which  are  of  at  least  substantially  general 
application  throughout  the  area  in  which 
such  changes  will  apply; 

"(iv)  discussion  of  and  voting  on  rates  for 
unlimited  passenger  travel 

"(F)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  Bus  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1981,  no  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection  may  provide 
for  discussion  of  or  voting  upon  any  rate 
applicable  to  special  or  charter  transporta- 
tion proposed  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  publication  of  such  rate. ". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10706  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragrapK- 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  subtitle  (other  than  paragraph  (3)(F)  of 
this  subsection,  relating  to  special  and  char- 
ter transportation  of  passengers),  before 
January  1,  1984,  the  Commission  may  not 
take  any  action  which  would,  on  the  basis  of 
the  type  of  carrier  service  involved  (includ- 
ing service  by  carriers  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion iDith  other  carriers),  result  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  one  or  more  motor  common  carriers 
of  passengers  from  discussion  or  voting 
under  agreements  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion on  matters  concerning  rates,  allow- 
ances, or  divisions,  except  that  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,  the  Commission  may  issue  regu- 
lations which  take  effect  on  or  after  January 
1,  1984.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)(E)  of  this  subsection. ". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10706(c)  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  property". 

(e)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat  806)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
«  "(2)  The  Study  Commission  shall  make  (A) 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  collective  ratemaking  process  for  all 
rates  of  motor  common  carriers  of  property 
and  upon  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  con- 
timied  antitrust  immunity  therefor,  and  (B) 
a  fuU  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  collective  ratemaking  process  for  all 
rates  of  motor  common  carriers  of  passen- 
gers and  upon  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for 
continued  antitrust  immunity  therefor. 
Each  such  study  shall  estimate  the  impact  of 
the  elimination  of  such  immunity  upon  rate 
levels  and  rate  structures  and  describe  the 
impact  of  the  elimination  of  such  immunity 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  its  staff.  Each  such  study  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  immunity  upon  rural  areas 
and  small  communities. ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  14(b)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "ten  members"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "thirteen  members"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"(D)  three  members  of  the  public  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  one  who  is  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  receiving 
$3,000,000  or  more  per  year  in  revenues  from 


motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  oper- 
ations, one  who  is  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers  receiving  less  than  $3,000,000 
per  year  from  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers operations,  arid  one  who  it  not  af- 
filiated with  the  motor  common  carrier  in- 
dustry. 

No  member  of  the  Study  Commission  who  is 
appointed  under  clause  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Commission  related  to  motor  common  carri- 
ers of  passengers,  and  no  member  of  the 
Study  Commission  who  is  appointed  under 
clause  (D)  of  this  paragraph  shall  vote  on 
any  matter  before  the  Study  Commission  re- 
lated to  motor  common  carriers  of  proper- 
ty.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  14(b)  is 
amended  In/  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  The  Study  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  its  final 
report  on  the  collective  ratemaking  process 
applicable  to  motor  common  carriers  of 
property  not  later  than  January  1.  1983.  and 
its  final  report  on  the  collective  ratemaking 
process  applicable  to  motor  common  carri- 
ers of  passengers  not  later  than  January  1, 
1984.  Such  reports  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Stiuly  Commissioru  The  Study 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  6  months 
after  submission  of  the  last  of  such  reports. ". 
(f)  Any  organization  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  by  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive dale  of  thU  Act  under  section  10706(b) 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  may  continue 
to  function  pursuant  to  such  agreement 
until  a  new  or  amended  agreement  is  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 10706  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  section,  so  long  as  (1)  such 
new  or  amended  agreement  is  submitted  to 
the  Commission  for  approval  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  such  effective 
date,  and  (2)  such  organization  complies 
with  this  section  (including  amendments 
made  by  this  section  and  regulations  issued 
under  such  amendments)  during  the  period 
such  new  or  amended  agreement  is  being 
prepared,  submitted  to,  and  considered  by 
the  Commission. 

Zone  of  rate  freedom 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10708 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section, and  any  references  thereto,  as  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  may  not  inves- 
tigate, suspend,  revise,  or  revoke  any  single- 
line  rate  proposed  by  a  motor  common  car- 
rier of  passengers,  or  joint  rate  proposed  by 
one  or  more  such  carriers,  applicable  to  any 
transportation  (other  than  special  or  char- 
ter transportation)  on  the  grounds  that  such 
rate  is  unreasonable  on  the  basis  that  it  is 
too  high  or  too  low  if— 

"(A)  the  carrier  or  carriers  notify  the  Com- 
mission that  they  vnsh  to  have  the  rate  con- 
sidered pursuant  to  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  increases  and  de- 
creases in  any  such  rate  is  not  more  than  10 
percent  above  the  rate  in  effect  one  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
rate,  nor  more  than  20  percent  below  the 
lesser  of  the  rate  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1981  (or.  in  the  case  of  any  rate  which  the 
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carrier  or  carriers  first  establish  after  such 
date  for  a  service  not  provided  by  the  carrier 
or  carriers  on  such  date,  such  rate  on  the 
date  such  rate  first  becomes  effective),  or  the 
rate  in  effect  one  year  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  propose  rate. 

"(S)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  in- 
crease the  percentage  which  first  appears  in 
paragraph  (4)(B)  of  this  subsection  (relaUng 
to  the  upper  limit  of  the  zone  of  ratemaking 
freedom)  if  it  finds  that— 

"(A)  there  is  sufficient  actual  and  poten- 
tial competition  to  regulate  rates  and  there 
are  benefits  to  the  traveling  publtc  from  fur- 
ther rate  flexibility:  or 

"(B)  such  increase  is  necessary  to  allow 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers  to 
meet  the  costs  of  inflation; 
except  that  the  Commission  may  not  in- 
crease such  percentage  by  more  than  10  per- 
centage points  during  any  1-year  period. ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  10708(d)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectidn,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Evidence  that  any 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  a  joint  or 
single-line  rate  applicable  to  transportation 
over  any  route  which  is  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  a  joint  rate  applicable  to  transporta- 
tion over  such  route  which  such  carrier  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  other  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  in 
and  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  viola- 
tion of  any  such  antitrust  law. ". 

Rates  for  special  and  charter 
transporta  tion 
Sec.    12.    (a)  Section   10708   of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  may  not  inves- 
tigate, suspend,  revise,  or  revoke  any  rale 
proposed  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers applicable  to  special  or  charier 
transportation  on  the  grounds  that  such 
rale  is  unreasonable.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  limit  the  Commission's  authority 
to  suspend  and  investigate  proposed  rates 
on  the  basis  that  such  rates  may  violate  the 
provisions  of  section  10741  of  this  title  or 
constitute  predatory  practices  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  transportation  policy  set  forth  in 
section  10101(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  10762(c)(3)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
"and  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
with  respect  to  special  or  charter  transpor- 
tation" after  "a  rail  carrier";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers,  a  proposed 
rate  change  resulting  in  an  increased  rate  or 
a  new  rate  applicable  to  special  or  charter 
ttunsportation  shall  not  become  effective  for 
30  days  after  the  notice  is  published  and  a 
proposed  rate  change  resulting  in  a  reduced 
rate  applicable  to  special  or  charter  trans- 
portation shall  not  become  effective  for  ten 
days  after  the  notice  is  published. ". 

Motor  contract  carriers 
Sec.    13.    (a)  Section   10923  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  applications  under  this  section  for  au- 


thority to  provide  trantportation  as  a  motor 
contract  carrier  of  passengers.  The  require- 
ment that  persons  issued  permits  under  this 
section  as  motor  contract  carriers  of  passen- 
gers befit,  willing,  and  able  includes,  among 
other  things,  financial  fitness,  operational 
fitness,  and  safety  fltness. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  If,  in  the  case  of  an  application  by 
a  person  from  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
foreign  country  for  issuance  under  this  sec- 
tion of  a  permit  to  provide  transporiation 
as  a  motor  contract  carrier,  the  Commission 
finds  that,  under  the  policies  of  suc/i  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  of  such  country,  persons 
from  the  United  States  are  not  treated  as  fa- 
vorably as  persons  from  such  political  sub- 
division or  country,  the  Commission,  in  its 
discretion,  may  elect  not  to  issue  the  permit 

"(2)  No  permit  to  provide  transportation 
as  a  motor  contract  carrier  shall  be  issued 
under  this  section  to  any  person  from  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  foreign  country 
unless  such  political  subdivision  or  such 
country  grants  authority  to  persons  from 
the  United  Stales  to  provide  transporiation 
of  passengers  by  motor  vehicle  under  con- 
tinuing agreements  in  such  political  subdi- 
vision or  country. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  apply  to 
foreign  persons  who  are  from  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States. ". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10925  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  property"  each 
place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  10922(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  10922";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "transportation";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  same  property" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  same  type 
of  transportation". 

Brokers 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10924 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "passengers  or". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10924  of  title 
49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "passengers  or"  before 
"property  (other  than  household  goods)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2), 
and  any  references  thereto,  as  clauses  (A) 
and  (B),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  requirement  that  persons  issued 
licenses  to  be  brokers  for  transportation  of 
passengers  under  this  subsection  be  fit,  toill- 
ing,  and  able  includes,  among  other  things, 
firMncial  fitness,  operational  fitness,  and 
safety  fitness. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  an  application  for  a 
license  to  authorize  a  person  to  l>e  a  broker 
for  transportation  of  passengers,  the  Com- 
mission may  not  make  any  finding  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  which  is 
based  upon  general  findings  developed  in 
rulemaking  proceedings. ". 

(c)  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectiorL- 

"(m)  A  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers providing  transportation  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapUr  105  of  this  title  shaU 
not  provide  transportation  through  a  broker 
who  does  not  hold  a  license  issued  under  sec- 
tion 10924  of  thU  title. ". 


(d)  Section  10923  of  titU  49,  United  Stales 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectiorL 

"(g)  A  motor  contract  carrier  of  passengers 
protrlding  transportation  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  shall 
not  provide  transportation  through  a  broker 
who  does  not  hold  a  license  under  section 
10924  of  this  title. ". 

Temporary  AND  emergency  temporary 
authority 

Sec.  is.  Section  10928  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"motor  carrier  of  passengers  or"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  out  "of 
property"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  out  "of 
property"  each  place  it  appears  and  t>»  in- 
serting after  "not  more  than  90  days"  the 
following:  "and,  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  a 
motor  carrier  of  passengers,  the  Commission 
may  extend  such  authority  for  a  period  of 
more  than  90  days  but  not  more  than  180 
days  if  no  other  motor  carrier  of  passengers 
is  providing  transportation  to  the  place  or 
in  the  area". 

EXITPOUCY 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  109  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"§l»93i.  DiaeonOmuimt  ims  tnuuportmtitii  in  •me 

SMt 

"(a)  When  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers having  intrastate  authority  under 
the  laws  of  a  State,  and  interstate  authority 
under  a  certificate  issued  under  section 
10922  of  this  subchapter,  to  provide  trans- 
portation over  any  route  to  any  point  in 
such  State  has  proposed  to  discontinue  pro- 
viding transportation  over  such  route  to 
such  point  or  to  reduce  its  level  of  service 
over  such  route  to  such  point  to  a  level 
which  is  less  than  one  trip  per  day  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays  and  Sundays)  and  the  carrier 
has  requested  the  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  such  State  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  granting  such  discontinuance  or 
reduction  for  jtermission  to  discontinue 
such  intrastate  transportation  or  to  reduce 
its  level  of  service  to  a  level  which  is  less 
than  one  trip  per  day  (excluding  Saturdays 
and  Sundays)  and  the  request  has  been 
denied  (in  whole  or  in  part)  or  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  has  not 
acted  finally  (in  whole  or  in  pdrt)  on  the  re- 
quest by  the  120th  day  after  the  carrier  made 
the  request,  the  carrier  may  petition  the 
Commission  for  such  permission. 

"(b)  When  a  petition  is  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  carrier  shall  cer- 
tify that  he  has  notified  (1)  the  Governor  of 
the  Stale  in  which  such  transportation  is 
provided,  (2)  the  StaU  authority  having  ju- 
risdiction over  granting  discontinuances  of 
transportation  by  motor  common  carriers  of 
passengers  and  reductions  in  levels  of  serv- 
ice by  such  carriers,  (3)  local  governments 
having  jurisdiction  over  areas  which  would 
be  affected  if  such  petition  is  granted,  and 
(4)  such  other  interested  persons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  specify  by  regulation. 

"(c)  Any  person  (including  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
local  government)  may  object  to  the  Com- 
mission to  the  granting  ,f  permission  to  ariy 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  to  dis- 
continue or  reduce  transportation  under 
this  section. 
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"tdt  If  no  person  objects  under  subsection 
Ic)  of  this  section  to  the  granting  of  permis- 
sion to  discontinue  or  reduce  transportation 
under  this  section  within  20  days  after  the 
carrier  files  with  the  Commission  the  peti- 
tion for  such  discontinuance  or  reduction, 
the  Commission  shall  grant  such  permission 
at  the  end  of  such  20-day  period. 

"(e)ll)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsectioTi,  if,  within  20  days  after  a  carrier 
files  a  petition  for  i>ermission  to  discontin- 
ue providing  intrastate  transportation  over 
any  route  to  any  point  or  to  reduce  its  level 
of  service  over  such  route  to  such  point  to  a 
level  which  is  less  than  one  trip  per  day  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays/,  any 
person  objects  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  to  the  Commission  to  the  granting  of 
such  permission,  the  Commission  shall 
grant  such  permission  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  present- 
ed by  the  person  objecting  to  the  granting  of 
such  permission,  Oiat  such  discontinuance 
or  reduction  is  not  consistent  loith  the 
public  interest  or  that  continuing  the  trans- 
portation, without  the  proposed  discontinu- 
ance or  reduction,  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

"t2t  The  Commission  shaU  only  grant  per- 
mission to  a  carrier  to  discontinue  intra- 
state transportation  over  any  route  to  any 
point  under  this  subsection  if  such  carrier 
has  applied  for  authority  to  discontinue  its 
interstate  transportation  over  such  route  to 
such  point  under  section  10925(b)  of  this 
subchapter  and  the  Commission  has  granted 
or  will  grant  such  authority. 

"(3)  If  any  person  objects  under  subsection 
(cJ  of  this  section  to  the  granting  of  permis- 
sion to  discontinue  or  reduce  transportation 
under  this  section  zoithin  20  days  after  the 
carrier  files  with  the  Commission  the  peti- 
tion for  such  discontinuance  or  reduction, 
the  carrier,  within  15  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  objection  with  the  CommissioTi,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commission  and  to  objecting 
persons— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  annual  subsidy  re- 
quired, if  any,  to  continue  the  service; 

"(B)  traffic,  revenue,  and  other  data  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  amount  of  annual  fi- 
nancial assistance,  if  any,  which  would  be 
required  to  continue  the  service;  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  6y  regulatioTU 
The  Commission  shall  take  final  action 
upon  such  petition  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  the  carrier  files  such  petition. 
"(f)  Before  a  discontinuance  or  reduction 
in  level  of  service  proposed  in  a  petition 
filed  by  a  carrier  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  has  become  effective,  the  Commis- 
sion may  order  the  carrier  to  continue  any 
part  of  the  intrastate  transportation  for  not 
to  exceed  the  180-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  carrier  files  such  petition  with 
the  Commission. 

"(g)  In  making  a  finding  under  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  to  the  extent  applicable,  at  least 
the  following; 

"(1)  the  national  transportation  policy  of 
section  10101  of  this  title: 

"(2)  whether  the  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  has  received  an  offer  of,  or  is  re- 
ceiving, financial  assistance  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  tte  discontinued  or  re- 
duced from  a  financially  responsible  person 
(including  a  governmental  authority); 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  petition  to  discontin- 
ue transportation  to  any  point,  whether  the 
transportation  is  the  last  motor  carrier  of 
passenger  service  to  such  point  and  whether 
a  reasonable  alternative  to  such  service  is 
available; 


"(4)  whether  granting  such  petition  will 
have  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  com- 
muter bus  operations. 

"(h)  77ii»  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  l>y  a  State  or 
local  government ". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 109  of  titU  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting 

"10935.  Discontinuing  bus  transTwrtation  in 
one  State. " 

after 

"10934.  Household  goods  agents, ". 

(c)  Section  10322(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"10935,  •'  after  "10934(c), ". 

Discriminator  y  stats  reovlation  of  rates 
and  practices 

Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  Section  11501  of  tiUe  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e),  and  any  references 
thereto,  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
any  rate,  rule,  or  practice  applicable  to 
transportation  provided  entirely  in  one 
State  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers providing  transportation  subject  to  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title— 

"(A)  if  the  carrier  /las  requested  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
such  State  having  jurisdiction  over  such 
rate,  rule,  or  practice  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish such  rate,  rule,  or  practice  and  the 
request  has  been  denied  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
or  the  State  authority  has  not  acted  finally 
tin  whole  or  in  part)  on  the  request  by  the 
120th  day  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  practice  relat- 
ed to  scheduling  of  such  transportation,  by 
the  60th  day)  after  the  carrier  made  the  re- 
quest; and 

"(B)  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the  rate, 
rule,  or  practice  in  effect  and  applicable  to 
svuih  intrastate  transportation  causes  un- 
reasonable discrimination  against  or  im- 
poses an  unreasonable  burden  on  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  there  shaU  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that— 

"(A)  any  rate,  rule,  or  practice  applicable 
to  transportation  provided  by  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  entirely  in 
one  State  imposes  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  if  the  Commission 
finds  that— 

"(i)  siLCh  rate,  rule,  or  practice  results  in 
the  carrier  charging  a  rate  for  such  trans- 
portation which  is  lower  than  the  rate  such 
carrier  charges  for  comparable  interstate 
transportation  of  passengers; 

"(ii)  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by 
the  carrier,  that  as  a  result  of  such  rate,  rule, 
or  practice  such  carrier  does  not  receive  rev- 
enues from  such  transportation  which 
exceed  the  variable  costs  of  providing  such 
transportation;  or 

"(Hi)  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  such  State  liaving  jurisdiction 
over  such  rate,  rule,  or  practice  failed  to  act 
finally  (in  whole  or  in  part)  on  the  request 
of  the  carrier  to  establish  such  rate,  rule,  or 
practice  by  the  120th  day  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  practice  related  to  scheduling  of  such 
transportation,  by  the  60th  day)  after  the 
date  the  carrier  mMde  the  request; 

"(B)  any  rate  applicable  to  transportation 
entirely  in  one  State  imposes  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  interstate  commerce  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  most  recent  gen- 


eral rate  increase  applicable  to  transporta- 
tion provided  by  motor  common  carriers  of 
passengers  in  such  State  is  less  than  the 
most  recent  general  rate  increase  applicable 
to  interstate  transportation  provided  by 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers  under 
this  subtitle;  and 

"(C)  any  practice  related  to  scheduling  of 
traTisportation  provided  by  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  entirely  in 
one  State  on  any  route  imposes  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  interstate  commerce  if 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  practice 
which  the  carrier  proposes  to  establish 
would  conform  the  schedule  applicable  to 
such  transportation  on  such  route  to  the 
schedule  applicable  to  interstate  transporta- 
tion provided  by  the  carrier  on  such  route. 

"(3)(A)  A  motor  common  earner  of  passen- 
gers must  file  an  application  with  the  Com- 
mission for  prescription  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  a  rate,  rule,  or  practice  applicable  to 
transportation  provided  entirely  in  one 
State  by  such  carrier.  When  such  applica- 
tion is  filed  with  the  Commission,  the  carri- 
er shall  certify  that  he  has  notified  (i)  the 
Governor  of  such  State,  (ii)  the  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  such  State 
which  denied,  or  failed  to  take  action  on, 
the  request  of  such  carrier  related  to  such 
rate,  title,  or  practice,  and  (Hi)  such  other 
interested  persons  as  the  Commission  may 
specify  by  regulation.  The  Commission  shall 
take  final  action  on  any  such  application 
not  later  than  60  days  after  such  applica- 
tion is  filed  with  the  Commission;  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  pre- 
scription of  a  practice  related  to  the  sched- 
ule applicable  to  intrastate  transportation 
provided  by  such  carrier,  the  Commission 
shall  take  final  action  on  such  application 
not  later  than  30  days  after  such  applica- 
tion is  filed 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  establish,  by 
regulation,  procedures  for  processing  appli- 
cations under  this  section. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  by  a  State  or 
local  government ". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  11501  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "take  action"  and  by 
inserting  ",  or  (2)  with  respect  to  a  rate, 
rule,  or  practice  of  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers,  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (e)(3)(B)  of  this  section"  after  "a 
full  hearing". 

(b)  Section  10322(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
11501(e)"  after  "section  10934". 

(c)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
xn  consultation  with  each  national  associa- 
tion representing  State  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  hamng  jurisdic- 
tion over  motor  common  carrier  transporta- 
tion of  passengers,  shall  cooperate  with  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
standards  and  procedures  (including  timing 
requirements)  for  rates,  ndes.  and  practices 
applicable  to  intrastate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  motor  common  carriers  of  passen- 
gers who  provide  transportation  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  which  are— 

(1)  to  the  extent  feasible,  uniform  among 
the  States;  and 

(2)  consistent  with  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  such  subtitle  for 
regidation  of  interstate  transportation  pro- 
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vided  by  motor  common  carriers  of  passen- 
gers. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each 
State  should  revise  its  standards  and  proce- 
dures (including  timing  requirements)  for 
rates,  rules,  and  practices  applicable  to 
intrastate  transportation  provided  Ity  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  to  conform 
such  standards  'and  procedures  to  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  for  rates,  rules,  and 
practices  applicable  to  interstate  transpor- 
tation provided  by  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act 

(e)  Not  later  than  thirty  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  establish 
uniform  standards  and  procedures  applica- 
ble to  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
rates,  rules,  and  practices. 

Financial  responsibility 
Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  establish  regulations  to  require 
minimal  levels  of  financial  responsibility 
sufficient  to  satisfy  lialnlity  amounts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  covering  public 
liability  and  property  damage  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  for  hire  by  motor  ve- 
hicle in  the  United  States  from  a  place  in  a 
State  to  a  place  in  another  State,  from  a 
place  in  a  State  to  another  place  in  such 
State  through  a  place  outside  of  such  State, 
and  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  a  place 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  minimal  level  of  financial  respon- 
sibility  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

(1)  for  any  vehicle  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  more  than  fifteen  passengers  shall  not  be 
less  than  $5,000,000,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary, tty  regulation,  may  reduce  such 
amount  (but  not  to  an  amount  less  than 
$2,500,000)  for  any  class  of  such  vehicles  or 
operations  for  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
issued  under  such  subsection  or  any  part  of 
such  period  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
reduction  will  not  adversely  affect  public 
safety  and  will  prevent  a  serious  disruption 
in  transportation  service;  and 

(2)  for  any  vehicle  loith  a  seating  capacity 
of  fifteen  passengers  or  less  shall  not  be  less 
than  $1,500,000,  except  that  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation,  may  reduce  such  amount  (but 
not  to  an  amount  less  than  $750,000)  for  any 
class  of  such  vehicles  or  operatiOTis  for  the 
two-year  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulations  issued  under  such 
subsection  or  any  part  of  stu:h  period  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  reduction  will  not 
adversely  affect  public  safety  and  wiU  pre- 
vent a  serious  disruption  in  transportation 
service 

(c)(1)  If  at  the  end  of  the  one-year  penod 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  has  not  established  regulations 
to  require  minimal  levels  of  financial  re- 
sponsilnlity  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  any  class  of  transportation 
of  passengers,  the  levels  of  financial  respon- 
sibility for  such  class  of  transportation  shall 
be  the  $5,000,000  amount  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  thU  section  in  the  case  of 
motor  vehictes  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
more  than  fifteen  passengers  and  the 
$1,500,000  amount  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)(2)  of  this  section  in  the  case  of  motor  ve- 
hicles having  a  seating  capacity  of  fifteen 
passengers  or  less,  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  changes  such 
amount  under  this  section. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 


only  make  reductions  in  the  $5,000,000  and 
$1,500,000  amounts  set  forth  in  such  subsec- 
tion for  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  day  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or  any  part 
of  such  period. 

(d)  Financial  resporuibility  may  be  estab- 
lished under  this  section  by  any  one  or  com- 
bination of  the  follouring  methods  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary:  evidence  of  insurance, 
guarantee,  surety  tmnd,  or  qualification  as  a 
self-insurer.  Any  bond  fited  shall  be  issued 
by  a  bonding  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  establish,  by  regulation,  methods  and 
procedures  to  assure  compliance  with  this 
section. 

(e)(1)  Any  person  (except  an  employee  who 
acts  without  knowledge)  who  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  to  have  knounngly  violated 
this  section  or  a  regulation  issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation,  and  if  any  such 
violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of 
violation  constitutes  a  separate  offense.  The 
amount  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  by  written  notice.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent  and  gravity  of  the 
violation  committed  and,  loith  respect  to  the 
person  found  to  have  committed  such  viola- 
tion, the  d^ree  of  culpability,  any  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on  abili- 
ty to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(2)  Such  civil  penalty  may  be  recovered  in 
an  action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  or, 
prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney  General, 
such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined  (or  agreed  upon  in 
compromise),  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged.  All  penalties  collected  under 
this  sut)section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply— 

(1)  to  a  motor  vehicle  traiuporting  only 
school  children  and  teachers  to  or  from 
school; 

(2)  to  a  motor  vehicle  providing  taxicab 
service  and  having  a  seating  capacity  of  less 
than  seven  passengers  and  not  operated  on  a 
regular  route  or  betvyeen  specified  points; 
and 

(3)  to  a  motor  vehicte  carrying  less  than 
sixteen  individuals  in  a  single,  daily  round- 
trip  to  commute  to  and  from  work. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 

(2)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(h)  Section  10927(a)(1)  of  tiOe  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980"  the  following:  ", 
in  the  case  of  a  motor  carrier  of  property,  or 
section  18  of  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1981,  in  the  case  of  a  motor  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers ". 

SECURmBS 

Sec.  19.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
11302  of  titU  49,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  clauses  ID  and  (2)  by  inserting 
"of  property"  after  "carriers"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(2)  Sul>section  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "Section 


11301 "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Section  11301  of  this  titte  shall  not 
apply  to  any  corporation  authorized  by  the 
Commission  to  acquire  control  of  one  or 
more  motor  carriers  if  the  revenues  of  such 
corporation  from  motor  carrier  operations 
are  derived  principally  from  motor  carrier 
of  passenger  operations. ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  try  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  effect  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  under  sections  11343  and 
11344  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to 
impose  conditions  on  any  transaction  re- 
ferred to  in  section  11343  of  such  title  in- 
volving a  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers. 

Tax  discrimination 

Sec.  20.  Section  11503a<a)(3l  of  titte  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  property". 

Merger  procedure 

Sec.   21.    (a)  Section  11345a  of  titte  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 
"§lli4ia.  CoiuolUtation,  merger,  and  aeguititiom  of 

eomtroL  motor  carrier  of  property  prteedmre" 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"§ 1 1345a.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  aetmtitmn  of 

control:  motor  carrier  procedure". 

(bl  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  try  striking  out  "of  property". 

(c)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  113  of  titte  49,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"11345a.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acqui- 
sition of  control  motor  carrier 
of  property  procedure. " 

and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof 

"11345a.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acqui- 
sition of  control  motor  carrier 
procedure. ". 

(d)  Section  11344(b)  of  titte  <9,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  ll).  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (51  (and  ref- 
erences thereto)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (Bl, 
(C).  (D),  and  (E),  respectively,  by  inserting 
"(1)"  before  "In  a  proceeding",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
which  involves  only  carriers  providing 
transportation  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  or  III  of  chapter  105  of  this 
titte,  the  Commission  shall  consider  at  least 
the  following: 

"(A)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  traruaction 
on  the  adequacy  of  transportation  to  the 
public. 

"(B)  the  effect  on  the  public  interest  of  in- 
cluding, or  failing  to  include,  other  rail  car- 
riers in  the  area  involved  in  the  proposed 
transaction. 

"(C)  the  total  fixed  charges  that  result 
from  the  proposed  transactiOTL 

"ID)  the  interest  of  carrier  employees  af- 
fected tni  the  proposed  transaction. ". 

(e)  Section  11344(d)  of  titte  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  do  not  apply  to 
any  proceeding  under  this  section  which  in- 
volves only  carriers  providing  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  II  or  III  of  chap- 
ter 105  of  this  tiUe.". 
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Safety  entorcemsnt 

Sec  22.  (a)  Section  1092S(d)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paroirraph  12)  (and  any  references 
thereto)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  11)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"12)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  103  of  this  title  and  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  S,  upon  petition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Commission 
may  suspend  a  certificate  or  permit  of  a 
motor  carrier  of  passengers  if  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  such  carrier  ?ias  l)een  con- 
ducting unsafe  operations  which  are  an  im- 
minent hazard  to  public  health  or  proper- 
ty.". 

lb)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1092S'd)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  is  atnended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "or,  in  the  case  of  a 
suspension  under  paragraph  12)  of  this  sub- 
section, until  the  Commission  revokes  such 
suspension". 

Illegal  operations 

Sec.  23.  Section  11901lg)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
follounng:  ";  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  does  not  have  authority  under 
this  subtitle  to  provide  transportation  of 
passengers,  or  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  such  person,  that  does  not  comply  with 
section  10921  of  this  title  with  respect  to 
providing  transportation  of  passengers,  the 
amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be 
more  than  1 1,000  for  each  violation  and 
SSOO  for  each  additional  day  the  violation 
continues". 

Administrative  assistance 

Sec.  24.  Section  103211b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  12); 

12)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"14)  consistent  ipith  the  transportation 
policy  of  section  10101  of  this  title,  provide 
administrative  assistance  to  small  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  and  local 
governments  preparing  for  proceedings 
under  sections  10922lc)l2),  1093S,  and 
llSOlle)  of  thU  title.". 

Study  or  citizen  band  radios  on  buses 

Sec.  25.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  undertake  to  enter  into  appropri- 
ate arrangements  with  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  use 
of  citizen  band  radios  on  motor  vehicles 
proiriding  transportation  of  passengers  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  105  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  by  the  operators  of  such  vehicles.  Such 
study  shall  determine,  at  a  minimum,  the 
following: 

ID  the  effect  on  safety  if  such  operators 
are  authorized  to  use  such  radios:  and 

12)  the  effect  on  safety,  health,  and  conven- 
ience of  the  passengers  of  such  vehicles  if 
such  operators  are  authorized  to  use  such 
radios. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
request  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress, 
within  sti  months  after  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  conducting  the  study  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  but  in  no  case 


later  than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  a  report  on  the  results  of  such  study 
along  with  its  recommendations  concerning 
whether  operators  of  motor  vehicles  provid- 
ing transportation  of  passengers  should  be 
allowed  to  use  citizen  band  radios.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  to  stich  Academy,  at  its 
request,  any  information  which  such  Acade- 
my deems  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting such  study. 

Ic)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  submits  its 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  subsection  lb)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  initiate  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  wheth- 
er operators  of  motor  vehicles  providing 
transportation  of  passengers  subject  to  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
105  oftiUe  49,  United  States  Code,  shoiUd  be 
allowed  to  use  citizen  band  radios  in  such 
vehicles.  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  give  sub- 
stantial weight  to  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Such  rulemaking  proceeding  sfiall  be 
completed  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  such  proceeding  is  com- 
menced If  the  Secretary  issues  a  rule  or  reg- 
ulation which  recommends  that  operators  of 
such  vehicles  be  allotoed  to  temporarily  in- 
stall and  operate  citizen  band  radios  in 
such  vehicles,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  issue  regulations  establishing 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  such  radios  in  such 
vehicles  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  public 
safety  is  adequately  protected. 

Id)ll)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  111  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§11111.  Vie  ofelUzen  band  radio*  on  buses 

"la)ll)  A  motor  carrier  of  passengers  pro- 
viding transportation  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  shall  allow  the 
operator  of  any  motor  vehicle  providing 
such  transportation  to  temporarily  install 
and  operate  a  citizen  band  radio  in  such  ve- 
hicle if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
issues  a  rule  or  regulation  which  recom- 
mends that  operators  of  such  vehicles  be  al- 
lowed  to  temporarily  install  and  operate 
such  radios  in  such  vehicles. 

"(2)  Citizen  band  radios  installed  and  op- 
erated in  motor  vehicles  providing  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  105  of  this  title  shall  be  installed 
and  operated  in  accordance  voith  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  section  251c)  of  the  Bus 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

"lb)  The  Commission  shall  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. ". 

12)  The  analysis  for  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 111  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  try  inserting 

"11111.  Use  of  citizen  band  radios  on  buses." 

after 

"11110.     Household     goods    carrier    oper- 
ations. ". 

(e)  Section  11702la)l2)  of  titU  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
11111"  after  "11109". 

If)  This  section  shall  not  6e  construed  to 
provide  new  spending  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  section  4011012)1  A)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 


Bus  TERMINAL  STUDY 


Sec.  26.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  conduet  a  full  investigation  and 
study  of  the  ownership,  location,  and  ade- 
quacy of  bus  terminals  and  their  capacity  to 
provide  passenger  service  in  accordance 
with  the  transportation  policy  set  forth  in 
section  10101  of  titU  49,  United  States  Code. 
A  report  on  the  results  of  such  investigation 
and  study,  including  tegislative  recommen- 
dations, shall  be  sutrmitted  to  the  President 
and  Congress  not  later  than  December  31, 
1982. 

lb)  The  report  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  at  teast  the  following: 

ID  the  pattern  of  ownership  of  bus  termi- 
nals, including  public  and  private  owner- 
ship; 

12)  the  desirability  of  terminals  for  more 
than  one  mode  of  transportation  and  their 
impact  on  urban  development; 

13)  the  desirability  of  governmental  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  nonurban  bus 
terminals. 

Employee  protection 

Sec.  27.  Ia)ll)  Each  individual  who  is  eli- 
gibte  for  protection  under  this  section  and 
whose  employment  is  terminated  by  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  (other  than 
for  cause)  prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  ten- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  have  a  right  of  priori- 
ty reemployment,  in  his  or  her  occupational 
specialty,  by  such  carrier  at  such  time  as 
such  carrier  is  hiring  additional  employees. 

12)  Any  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers hiring  additioncU  employees  shall  have 
a  duty  to  hire  an  individual  eligibte  for  pro- 
tection under  this  section,  in  his  or  her  oc- 
cupational specialty,  before  hiring  any  other 
individual  if  sueh  individual— 

lA)  was  terminated  previously  by  sueh  car- 
rier; 

IB)  has  applied  for  a  vacant  position  for 
which  such  carrier  is  accepting  applica- 
tions; and 

IC)  at  the  time  the  application  is  filed,  has 
notifted  such  carrier  that  he  or  she  is  eliiH- 
ble  for  protection  under  this  section. 

Ib)ll)  Each  individual  who  is  eligibte  for 
protection  under  this  section  and  whose  em- 
ployment is  terminated  by  a  motor  common 
carrier  of  passengers  lother  than  for  cause) 
prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  ten-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  have  a  right  of  consideration  for 
employment,  in  his  or  tier  occupational  spe- 
cialty, by  any  other  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers  who  is  hiring  additional  em- 
ployees. 

(2)  Each  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers who  is  hiring  additional  employees 
sfiall  have  a  duty  to  consider  for  employ- 
ment, in  his  or  her  occupational  specialty, 
an  individual  who  is  eligibte  for  protection 
under  this  section  if  such  individual— 

(A)  has  applied  for  a  vacant  position  for 
which  such  carrier  is  accepting  applica- 
tions; and 

(B)  at  the  time  the  application  is  filed,  has 
notifted  such  carrier  that  he  or  she  is  eligi- 
bte for  protection  under  this  sectiotL 

(c)  An  individual  (other  than  a  member  of 
a  board  of  directors  or  an  officer  of  a  corpo- 
ration) who  was  employed  by  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  for  the  two- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  eligibte  for  protection 
under  this  section  if,  upon  application  of 
such  individual,  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  employment  of  such  individual  has 
been  terminated  by  a  motor  common  carrier 
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of  passengers  having  intrastate  authority 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  and  interstate  au- 
thority under  a  certificate  issued  under  sec- 
tion 10922  of  titte  49,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  transportation  over  any  route  to 
any  point  in  such  State  as  a  result  of  such 
earner— 

ID  discontinuing  (A)  interstate  service 
over  such  route  under  section  109251b)  of 
such  title,  and  IB)  intrastate  service  over 
such  route  li)  under  section  10935  of  such 
titte,  or  Hi)  under  the  laws  of  such  State; 

12)  reducing  lA)  interstate  service  over 
such  route  under  subtitle  IV  of  such  title, 
and  IB)  intrastate  service  over  tpich  route  li) 
under  section  10935  of  such  title,  or  Hi) 
under  the  laws  of  such  State;  or 

13)  substantially  reducing  lA)  interstate 
service  over  such  route  under  subtitle  IV  of 
such  titte,  and  IB)  intrastate  service  over 
such  route  li)  under  section  11501le)  of  such 
title,  or  Hi)  under  the  laws  of  such  State 

In  a  proceeding  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
dividual is  eligibte  for  protection  under  this 
sectioTi,  it  shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated by  a  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers to  identify  to  the.  Commission  the  dis- 
continuance or  reduction  which  such  indi- 
vidual alleges  resulted  in  such  termination 
and  to  specify  the  pertinent  facts;  and  it 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  any  carrier  con- 
testing the  eligibility  of  the  individual  for 
protection  under  this  section  to  prove  that 
the  discontinuance  or  reduction  was  not  a 
contributing  factor  causing  such  termina- 
tion. 

Id)  The  Commission  shall  establish,  main- 
tain, and  periodiceUly  publish  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  jobs  availabte  with  class  I  motor 
carriers  of  passengers.  Such  list  shall  in- 
clude that  information  and  detail,  such  as 
job  descriptions  and  required  skills,  the 
Commission  deems  relevant  and  necessary. 
In  addition  to  publishing  the  list,  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  every  effort  to  assist  in- 
dividuals eligibte  for  protection  under  this 
section  in  finding  other  availabte  employ- 
ment The  Commission  may  require  each 
class  I  motor  carrier  of  passengers  to  file 
with  the  Commission  the  reports,  data,  and 
other  information  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  under  this  subsec- 
tion, 
le)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
ID  A  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  hiring  addi- 
tional employees  when  it  recalls  any  o'  its 
own  furloughed  employees. 

12)  An  individual  who  is  furloughed  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  and 
who  stiU  has  a  right  of  recall  by  such  carrier 
sliall  not  be  considered  to  be  terminated. 

13)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

14)  The  term  "motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers"  means  a  person  who  has  author- 
ity under  section  10922  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  transportation  of 
passengers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
105  of  such  titte. 

15)  The  term  "class  I  motor  carrter  of  pas- 
sengers" means  a  motor  common  carrier  of 


passengers  hamng  annual  gross  revenues 
from  motor  common  carrter  of  passengers 
operations  in  excess  of  S3,000,000. 

If)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  ID  an  affirmative  action 
plan  or  a  hiring  plan  designed  to  eliminate 
discrimination,  that  is  required  by  Federal 
or  State  statute  regulation,  or  Executive 
order,  or  by  the  order  of  a  Federal  court  or 
agency,  or  12)  a  permissibte  voluntary  af- 
firmative action  plan. 

Ig)  This  section  shall  not  apply  ID  to  any 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  by  a  State  or 
local  government,  and  12)  to  any  periodic 
discontinuance  of  or  reduction  in  motor 
carrier  of  passenger  service  which  is  season- 
al in  nature. 

Ih)  The  Commission  shall  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Initial  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

li)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  twelve-year 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

New  budget  authority 

Sec.  28.  This  Act  (including  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  29.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
sixtteth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thUAct 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Recors,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDKEHTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  AMUEKSOM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  series  of  technical  amendments 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Akdersoii: 
Page  14,  line  12,  insert  "in  the  same  motor 
vehicle  with  the  passengers"  after  "pack- 
ages". 

Page  15,  line  10.  strike  out  "of  passen- 
gers". 

Page  18,  line  10,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

Page  22,  line  22,  insert  "other"  before 
"provision". 

Page  25.  line  21,  strike  out  "10706(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "10706(c)". 


Page  30.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "of  pas- 
sengers". 

Page  41,  line  24,  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

Page  48,  after  line  15.  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  3(a)(6)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c(aK6))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  property"  after  "motor  carrier". 

Page  48,  line  16,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
will  give  a  brief  explanation  of  these 
technical  amendments.  There  are 
eight  in  aU.  The  first  one  clarifies  that 
express  packages  under  a  motor  carri- 
er of  passengers  certificate  are  to  be 
transported  in  the  same  vehicle  with 
passengers.  (These  words  were  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  provision.) 

The  second  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  delete  two  words  that  were  in- 
advertently included. 

The  third  amendment  corrects  a 
cross  reference  in  the  bill. 

The  fourth  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  inserts  the  word  "other" 
which  was  inadvertently  omitted. 

The  fifth  is  a  technical  amendment 
which  corrects  a  cross  reference  in  the 
biU. 

The  sixth  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  delete  two  words  that  were  inad- 
vertently included. 

The  seventh  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  cross  reference. 

The  eighth  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  clarifies  that  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  securities  issued 
by  motor  carriers  of  passengers. 

D  1415 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  These  are  simply 
technical  amendments  and  should  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ahder- 

SON). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  talcen;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  305,  nays 
83,  not  voting  45.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  325] 


Addkbbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevlU 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Bjrron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 


YEAS— 305 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dedcard 

DeNardls 

Derwinski 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fllppo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

POrd(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Oaydoa 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Oradiaon 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 


Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hller 

HiUis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Bfadlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 


McOrath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MlneU 

MinUh 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M<x>re 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 


Andrews 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bonlor 

Chappell 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Davis 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (lA) 

Fish 

Pithian 

Ford  (MI) 

Frenzel 

Frost 


AuCoin 

Barnard 

BedeU 

Biaggi 

BoUing 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Dicliinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan 


Rahall 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Stangeland 

NAYS— 83 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gunderson 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hance 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hoyer 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Leath 

Marlenee 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moffett 

Napier 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Perkins 

Petri 


Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studda 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Pickle 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Roberto  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Savage 

Sensenbrenner 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 45 


Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Florlo     » 

Fountain 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Jones  (NO 

Long  (LA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Myers 


Paul 

Pepper 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rosenthal 

Santini 

Shannon 

Simon 

Solomon 

Volkmer 

Young  (MO) 


D  1430 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Florio    for,    with    Mr.    McDonald 
against. 


Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  for.  with  Mrs. 
Chisholm  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dougherty, 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr,  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Doodling. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Richmond  with  Mr.  I»aul. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Bamard  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Duncan, 

Mr.  Volicmer  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr,  Shannon  with  Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Messrs.  OTTINGER,  SAVAGE. 
TRAXLER.  STOKES.  PISH,  and 
DELLUMS  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay". 

Messrs.  CHENEY.  MORRISON. 
DOWDY,  STENHOLM,  WHITE,  and 
EDWARDS  of  California  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea". 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MULTINATIONAL  FORCE  AND 
OBSERVERS  PARTICIPATION 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  272  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  272 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  349)  to  authorize  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  a  multinational  force 
and  oleervers  to  implement  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  joint  resolution  shall  be 
dispensed  with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
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shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  joint  res- 
olution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendment  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of 
H.J.  Res.  349,  the  House  shall  proceed,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  100),  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  joint  resolution  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contan- 
ied  in  H.J.  Res.  349  as  passed  by  the  House. 
It  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  insist  on  the  House  amendment  to 
S.J.  Res.  100  and  to  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  272 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
349,  multinational  force  and  observers 
participation  resolution. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  joint  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule,  and  House  Resolution  272  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  a  point  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  under  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  Sec- 
tion 402(a)  provides  that  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  consider  any  bill  which 
authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year 
unless  that  bill  has  been  report^  on 
or  before  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

Section  4(b)  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 349  authorizes  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  is  the  $125  million  in  fiscal 
1982  to  cover  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  startup  costs  for  the  multinational 
force  and  observers. 

Since  the  joint  resolution  was  not  re- 
ported on  or  before  May  15,  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  been  advised 
that  the  House  Budget  Committee 
met  on  November  12  and  supported  a 


waiver  of  section  402(a)  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  peacekeeping  force. 

The  rule  further  provides  that  upon 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
349,  the  House  shall  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100,  It  shall  then  be  in  order  in 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  every- 
thing after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  349  as  passed  by  the 
House,  It  then  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  to  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100 
and  to  request  a  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

In  order  to  bring  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 100  to  the  floor  to  facilitate  a 
conference,  the  rule  waives  section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  against  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 100.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  informed  the  Rules  Committee 
that  it  supports  this  waiver  in  order  to 
bring  alraut  a  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  puniose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  349  is  to  give  congres- 
sional authorization  to  the  President 
to  allow  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  multinational 
force  and  observers  to  implement  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

The  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  provided  for  a  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  force  to  supervise  final 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  on 
April  25,  1982,  and  compliance  with 
the  treaty  by  both  parties  thereafter. 
However,  in  response  to  a  formal  re- 
quest from  Egypt,  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council  on  May  18,  1981,  re- 
ported that  the  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  were  unable  to  reach  the 
agreement  necessary  for  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  a  force  and  observ- 
ers as  envisioned  in  the  treaty. 

In  connection  with  the  signing  of 
the  treaty.  President  Carter  provided 
each  party  with  a  letter  of  March  26. 
1979.  assuring  them  that,  in  the  event 
the  United  Nations  failed  to  provide  a 
force: 

The  President  will  be  prepared  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  acceptable 
alternative  multinational  force. 

Pursuant  to  that  assurance,  a  U.S. 
delegation  took  part  in  negotiations 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  which  led  to  the 
protocol  which  established  the  multi- 
national force  and  observers.  On 
August  3.  1981,  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
MFO  was  set  forth  in  an  exchange  of 
letter  among  the  parties. 

Under  House  Joint  Resolution  349, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  commit 
to  the  MFO  up  to  1,200  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and,  at  the 
President's  discretion,  a  number  of  ci- 
vilian observers.  The  joint  resolution 
further  authorizes  $125  million  to 
cover  the  U.S.  commitment  to  pay  10 
percent   of   the   MFO   startup   costs 


through  fiscal  1982.  Beginning  in 
fiscal  1983.  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  share  maintenance  costs  for 
the  force  equally  with  Egypt  and 
Israel.  The  measure  limits,  but  does 
not  authorize,  the  U.S.  contribution  in 
each  outyear  to  one-third  of  the  main- 
tenance cost. 

The  resolution  also  requires  the 
President  to  report  to  Congress  about 
his  continuing  efforts  to  obtain  troop 
contributions  to  the  MFO.  At  this 
time.  Colombia  and  Fiji  have  each 
agreed  to  provide  battalions,  Uruguay 
has  agreed  to  participate,  and  several 
of  our  allies  have  expressed  interest  in 
providing  support  elements  for  the 
MFO. 

Through  its  reporting  provisions  and 
its  1  year  authorization.  House  Joint 
Resolution  349  should  insure  congres- 
sional oversight  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  MFO.  It  also  should  be  noted 
that  introduction  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  the  Sinai  will  be  governed  by 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  and  that  the  admin- 
istration has  agreed  that  aU  provisions 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  will  apply 
to  U.S.  participation  in  the  MFO. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  349.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 

D  1445 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speakec  I  support  the  adoption 
of  this  rule  and  the  passage  of  the  leg- 
islation which  it  ms^es  in  order.  This 
joint  resolution  is  significant  in  that  it 
provides  for  U.S.  assistance  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  1979  peace  treaty 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  particu- 
larly because  it  authorizes  the  station- 
ing of  American  troops  in  that  very 
volatile  region  of  the  globe.  Specifical- 
ly, this  legislation  authorizes  the 
President  to  assign  no  more  than  1.200 
U.S.  military  persoiuiel  to  be  part  of  a 
multinational  force  located  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  agree  to  a  U.S. 
share  amounting  to  60  percent  of  the 
initial  cost  of  the  force  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  one- third  of  the  costs  in 
future  years.  To  that  end  the  bill  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $125  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982,  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
additional  outlays  of  $35  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $37  million  in 
each  of  fiscal  year  1984.  1985,  and  1986 
will  be  necessary. 

Because  this  legislation  provides  for 
new  budget  authority  which  was  not 
reported  by  May  15  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  must  be  waived  in  order  for  the 
bill  to  be  considered. 

The  rule  further  provides  that,  after 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  acted 
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on  this  resolution,  the  version  already 
adopted  in  the  other  body  will  then  be 
in  order.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  must  also  be  waived  against  that 
resolution.  The  rule  before  us  then 
makes  in  order  a  motion  to  insist  on 
the  House  language  and  to  request  a 
conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  is  an  open  rule  which  will  permit 
amendments  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
One  motion  to  recommit  wUl  also  be 
allowed. 

This  joint  resolution  is  far-reaching 
and  should  be  adopted  only  after  thor- 
ough and  careful  consideration.  This 
open  rule  will  facilitate  such  a  process, 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues are  here  on  the  House  floor  at 
this  time.  I  asked  for  the  2  minutes 
simply  to  implore  my  colleagues  to 
stay  during  the  debate  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  decision  we  are  asked  to  make  is 
a  momentous  decision.  Never  before  in 
American  history  has  the  Congress 
ever  engaged  in  an  authorization  of 
this  nature.  We  have  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Korea,  to  be  sure,  and  have 
for  many  years,  but  that  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty.  No  treaty  presently 
exists  to  justify  the  stationing  of 
troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  have  troops  in  Europe,  but  they 
are  there,  too,  in  consequence  of  the 
NATO  treaty. 

We  had  troops  in  South  Vietnam  lor 
a  number  of  years.  That,  too,  was  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  in  which  our 
Government  was  engaged. 

Here  we  have  no  treaty  obligation 
that  we  are  seeking  to  carry  out.  We 
are  authorizing  our  President  to  place 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
a  very  volatile  part  of  the  world. 

Now,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  we  do  this:  but  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  take  very  seri- 
ously the  question  that  is  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  349)  to  authorize  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  a  multina- 
tional force  and  observers  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 349,  with  Mr.  Mxtrtha  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  nile,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man f:om  Michigan  (Mr.  BROOMnELO) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 349  was  adopted  after  careful  suid 
due  consideration  by  a  unanimous  37- 
to-0  bipartisan  vote  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 349  is  to  provide  congressional  au- 
thorization to  the  President  to  allow 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  multinational  force  and  observ- 
ers, MFO,  the  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Sinai. 

The  creation  of  the  MPO  was  the 
result  of  the  Egjrptian-Israeli  peace 
treaty  which  represented  a  major 
achievement  for  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  interests.  That 
treaty  envisioned  ~  the  creation  of  a 
U.N.  peacekeeping  force  to  monitor  Is- 
raeli withdrawal  from  the  Sinai,  as 
well  as  to  perform  other  functions  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  mutual  confi- 
dence of  Israel  and  Egypt.  However, 
because  of  a  threatened  veto  by  the 
Soviet  Union  the  Security  Council  was 
unable  to  form  such  a  U.N.  force. 

During  the  treaty  negotiations. 
President  Carter,  anticipating  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Soviet  veto,  provided  each 
party,  the  Israelis  and  the  Egyptians, 
with  assurances  that  the  United  States 
would  be  prepared  "to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  insure  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  acceptable 
multinational  force." 

House  Joint  Resolution  349  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  that  assur- 
ance. It  is  consistent  with  and  support- 
ive of  commitments  undertaken  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  implement 
President  Carter's  assurances  regard- 
ing a  peacekeeping  force  and  has  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  President  to 
assign  U.S.  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel to  participate  in  the  MPO. 


It  also  provides  a  contribution  of  60 
percent  of  the  MFO  budget  through 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  33  V^  percent  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  This 
amounts  to  a  U.S.  contribution  for  the 
first  year  of  $135  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  starting  costs. 

Further,  it  is  expected  that  the 
annual  U.S.  contribution  thereafter 
will  be  about  $35  million  for  operating 
costs. 

The  resolution  also  provides  author- 
ity for  administrative  and  technical 
support  and  services  to  the  MFO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  author- 
ity to  be  granted  to  the  President  in- 
volves the  commitment  of  U.S.  armed 
personnel  to  serve  in  a  peacekeeping 
function  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  in- 
corporated a  number  of  safeguards  on 
U.S.  participation  in  this  MFO. 

Specifically,  House  Joint  Resolution 
349  stipulates  that  no  more  than  1,200 
U.S.  troops  can  be  a  part  of  the  MFO 
at  any  one  time.  There  is  an  important 
background  to  the  placement  of  that 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
that  could  participate.  When  this 
measure  was  first  proposed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive only  one  country  was  willing  to 
participate  that  was  Fiji,  with  approxi- 
mately 500  men.  There  was  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  other  countries 
would  take  part.  Our  commitment  to 
making  this  peacemaking  operation 
work  involved  the  belief  it  would  be 
successful  to  the  extent  that  other 
countries  participated.  In  keeping  with 
that  view  the  committee  did  not  feel 
that  the  United  States  should  provide 
the  bulk  of  forces  there  and  certainly 
not  all  of  the  forces.  Accordingly,  we 
established  this  ceiling,  to  which  of 
course  the  administration  agrees. 

As  a  safeguard  the  resolution  there- 
fore requires  the  President  to  notify 
the  Congress  of  the  number  of  coun- 
tries participating  in  the  MFO  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  have  at  least  four 
other  countries  participating  in  the 
MFO. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  there 
are  currently  more  than  four  countries 
considering  participation  in  the  MFO. 
The  final  commitment  of  these  states 
is.  of  course,  subject  to  their  constitu- 
tional procedures  and  the  ratification 
of  their  parliaments.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  do  have  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  I  understand  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  also  considering  it.  In 
effect,  the  MFO  will  hopefully  have 
participation  from  other  European 
countries,  which  is  very  important. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  as 
many  countries  as  possible  and  that 
our  country  not  be  the  only  country 
contributing  to  this  peacekeeping  op- 
eration. 

The  resolution,  Mr.  Chairman,  also 
limits  the  activities  of  the  MFO  to  the 
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peacekeeping    functions    specified    in 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty. 

In  addition,  it  requires  the  President 
to  provide  Congress  with  an  annual 
report  on  the  activities,  composition, 
responsibilities,  and  deployment  of  ihe 
MFO,  as  well  as  all  costs  incurred  by 
the  U.S.  Government  as  a  result  of  our 
participation. 

Finally,  the  measure  stipulates  that 
nothing  in  the  joint  resolution  signi- 
fies congressional  approval  of  any 
other  agreement,  understanding,  or 
commitment  made  by  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  MFO. 

So  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
established  meaningful  and  reasonable 
limitations  and  safeguards. 

In  addition.  House  Joint  Resolution 
349  contains  various  provisions  that 
assure  and  enhance  effective  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  U.S.  role,  par- 
ticipation, and  commitment  to  the 
MFO  in  the  future. 

Under  this  legislation.  Congress  will 
be  able  to  enact  legislation  terminat- 
ing American  participation  or  we  can 
refuse  in  the  annual  authorization 
process  for  such  participation. 

The  measure  also  provides  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  status  of 
the  MFO  and  American  participation 
in  it  through  the  annual  report  it  re- 
quires. 

Finally,  we  will  also  have  the  chance 
to  give  approval  or  disapproval  to 
other  agreements  which  may  be  made 
in  the  Middle  East  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  request  au- 
thority or  funds  in  the  future. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  full  committee 
unanimously  adopted  House  Joint 
Resolution  349  with  the  understand- 
ing that  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
is  clearly  directed  to  fostering  condi- 
tions which  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  peaceful  relations  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  conditions  in  which  the 
MFO  will  no  longer  be  required,  there- 
by confirming  the  temporary  and  in- 
terim role  of  the  peacekeeping  force. 

D  1500 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  establishment  of 
the  MFO  represents  an  important  step 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli treaty  which,  in  turn,  is 
the  first  step  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  agreements  leading  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  force  represent  a 
major  step  in  our  search  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  that  troubled  region. 

In  acting  on  the  creation  of  this 
force,  the  United  States  remains  fully 
committed  to  moving  forward  to  carry 
out  the  second  major  undertaking  of 
the  Camp  David  process,  the  attain- 
ment of  an  acceptable  agreement  for 
the  West  Bauik  and  Gaza  consistent 
with  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  the 
legislation  is  critical  to  the  continu- 


ation and  ultimate  completion  of  the 
peacekeeping  process  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  the  wake  of  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  it 
becomes  even  more  important  for  us 
to  recommit  our  efforts  to  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

House  Joint  Resolution  349  em- 
bodies that  necessary  next  step  which 
wiU  hopefully  culminate  in  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Accordingly, 
I  urge  favorable  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  on  the  record. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  fully  support 
the  statement  of  the  distingtiished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  strongly  support  this  resolu- 
tion because  I  believe  it  will  help  carry 
out  the  peace  process,  but  I  want  to 
get  clear  on  the  record  the  relation- 
ship between  this  resolution  and  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Am  I  correct  that  after  all  the  aggra- 
vations and  the  excitement  that  the 
Congress  has  had  about  being  in  on 
the  takeoffs  rather  than  the  landings 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy,  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Congress 
has  legislated  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tioning of  troops  abroad  not  actually 
engaged  in  combat? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  true.  And  I 
commend  and  applaud  this  adminis- 
tration for  following  to  the  letter  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act  by 
asking  authority  to  send  troops  in  a 
peacekeeping  operation  and,  there- 
fore, the  answer  to  the  gentleman  is 
yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  understand  from 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  support- 
ing this  legislation,  the  administration 
is  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  making  it  possible  to 
station  U.S.  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Not  only  the  spirit, 
but  actually  in  fact. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  is  also  clear,  then, 
is  it  not,  that  if  the  troops  were  to 
engage  in  combat  t)ecause  of  some  hos- 
tility that  arises  in  the  region,  that 
their  involvement;  that  is,  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  in  those  hostilities 
would  be  subject  to  the  War  Powers 
Act,  and  that  is  explicit  in  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes;  as  made  clear 
by  the  report  on  this  measure.  Report 
No.  97-310,  the  executive  branch  has 
assured  the  committee  that  it  will 
report  under  section  4(a)(2)  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  (Public  Law  93-48) 
when  the  U.S.  contingent  of  the  MFO 
is  introduced  into  the  Sinai.  In  addi- 
tion, the  executive  branch  has  agreed 
that  all   the  provisions  of  the  War 


Powers  Act  will  be  applicable  to  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  assigned  to  the 
MFO. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  safety  precautions  that 
the  chairman  was  talking  about  are 
threefold:  First,  you  can  withhold 
money. 

Mr.  ZABIXX^KI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Second,  you  can 
come  in  and  rewrite  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  third,  you  could 
act  under  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

Mi.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  enough  safeguards  there  for  the 
most  cautious  person  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  if  that  were 
not  the  case  I  would  not  be  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

liftr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
svime. 

Bir.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  com- 
pliment our  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki,  for 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  he 
has  handled  this  legislation,  and  also 
the  important  colloquy  that  just  took 
place  as  far  as  the  war  powers  legisla- 
tion is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  represents  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  Treaty  which,  in 
turn,  is  contributing  to  the  search  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  "".iiddle 
East.  The  resolution— which  provides 
congressional  authorization  to  the 
President  to  allow  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  multinational 
force  to  police  the  Sinai  following  Isra- 
el's withdrawal  from  that  region  next 
April— is  the  culmination  of  months  of 
substantive  U.S.  negotiations  as  well 
as  the  professional  counsel  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  has  in- 
corporated a  number  of  safeguards  in 
this  resolution  regarding  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  multinational  force. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  some  kind 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  operation  involv- 
ing countries  other  than  the  United 
States  could  have  been  arranged  to 
police  the  Sinai.  However,  when  it 
became  clear  earlier  this  year  that  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  because  of 
Soviet  opposition,  would  not  approve  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  arrange- 
ment to  monitor  the  Sinai,  the  United 
States  had  to  take  those  necessary 
steps  as  initially  provided  in  the  Camp 
David  negotiations  to  establish  an  al- 
ternative multinational  peacekeeping 
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force.  In  this  regard,  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  commended  not 
only  for  its  intensive  and  creative  dip- 
lomatic efforts  with  Egypt  and  Israel, 
but  also  with  our  friends  in  Europe, 
Latin  America,  and  the  South  Pacific, 
who  will  join  the  United  States  in  this 
newly  arranged  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. 

By  approving  this  legislation  today, 
we  in  the  Congress  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  further  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  opportunity,  howev- 
er, is  not  without  risks  to  American 
participation,  since  we  cannot  take 
lightly  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
combat-equipped  troops  into  such  a 
volatile  region  of  the  world.  Despite 
the  potential  risks  which  have  been 
carefully  and  comprehensively  consid- 
ered by  our  Committee,  I  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
remain  a  full  partner  in  this  endeavor 
and  to  put  into  place  another  essential 
building  block  in  the  structure  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  As  a  result,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  reso- 
lution before  us. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  349,  a  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  a  multinational  force  and  ob- 
servers (MPO)  to  implement  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

It  is  critical  to  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  that  the  MFO  be  estab- 
lished and  that  it  be  enabled  to  carry 
out  its  functions  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. The  establishment  of  this  force 
represents  an  important  step  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Egypt-Israeli 
treaty  which,  in  turn,  is  the  first  step 
toward  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  legislation  is  clearly 
essential  for  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East.  Without  such  a  multina- 
tional force,  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
implementation  of  the  Egyptian-Israe- 
li peace  treaty  would  collapse.  In  the 
wake  of  the  death  of  President  Sadat 
of  Egypt,  this  resolution  is  vital  to  re- 
inforcing the  U.S.  commitment  to  the 
full  implementation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  calls  for  the  presence  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  and  observers  to 
monitor  the  parties'  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  to  perform 
specified  functions  designed  to  en- 
hance the  mutual  confidence  of  the 
parties.  The  treaty  provides  that  this 
mission  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
United  Nations.  However,  in  response 
to  a  formal  request  from  the  Perma- 
nent Representative  in  Egypt,  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  on 


May  18,  1981.  reported  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  unable  to 
reach  the  agreement  necessary  for  the 
United  Nations  to  provide  a  force  and 
observers  as  envisioned  in  the  treaty. 

This  possibility  had  been  foreseen 
and  provided  for  during  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiations. In  connection  with  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  President  Carter 
provided  each  party  with  a  March  26. 
1981,  letter  assuring  them  that,  in  the 
event  the  United  Nations  failed  to  pro- 
vide a  force: 

The  President  will  be  prepared  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  acceptable 
alternative  multinational  force. 

Pursuant  to  that  assurance,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  U.S.  delegation  partici- 
pated in  negotiations  between  the 
Egyptians  and  Israelis  which  led  to 
the  protocol  which  established  the 
MPO  as  the  alternative  force  and 
elaborated  upon  the  terms  under 
which  it  would  function.  The  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  MFO  was  set 
forth  in  the  exchange  of  letters  of 
August  3,  1981,  between  the  three  par- 
ties. The  letters  are  in  the  committee 
report. 

The  mission  of  the  MPO  is  to  under- 
take the  fimctions  and  responsibilities 
stipulated  in  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty  for  the  United  Nations 
forces  and  observers  which  could  not 
be  created.  The  MPO  will  supervise 
the  implementation  of  annex  I  of  the 
Treaty  and  employ  its  best  efforts  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  its  terms. 
Those  duties  will  include  operation  of 
checkpoints,  reconnaissance  patrols, 
and  observation  posts,  periodic  verifi- 
cations, usually  every  60  days,  of  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
annex  I  of  the  treaty,  additional  verifi- 
cations within  48  hours  of  a  request 
from  either  party,  and  insuring  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  the  Strait 
of  Tiran.  Operation  memoranda  are 
now  being  prepared  by  the  Command- 
er of  the  MPO  and  the  E>epartment  of 
State  will  be  consulting  with  Congress 
on  them. 

OBUGATIONS 

The  principal  obligations  of  the 
United  States  in  this  arrangement  are 
the  following: 

First,  the  United  States  agreed,  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  MPO  a  roughly  800-man 
infantry  battalion,  a  3S0-person  logis- 
tics support  unit,  and  a  group  of 
roughly  50  civilian  oljservers.  The 
light  infantry  battalion  which  the 
United  States  will  provide  will  have 
normal  equipment  except  it  will  not 
have  heavy  mortars,  TOW  missiles, 
tanks.  AI*C's  or  artillery  pieces.  The 
number  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel provided  by  the  United  States 
will  be  approximately  1.214.  slightly 
less  than  one-half  the  total  comple- 
ment of  the  MFO.  which  may  ap- 
proach 2,500  persons. 


Second,  the  United  States  undertook 
certain  financial  commitments,  subject 
to  congressional  approval.  Beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  Egypt.  Israel,  and 
the  United  States  will  each  provide 
one-third  of  the  annual  costs  of  the 
MFO.  approximately  $35  million  for 
each  country.  During  the  period  prior 
to  September  30.  1982,  there  will  be 
startup  costs  associated  largely  with 
necessary  construction  activities.  The 
United  States  undertook,  again  subject 
to  congressional  authorization,  to  pro- 
vide 60  percent  of  those  costs,  or  $135 
million,  with  Egypt  and  Israel  dividing 
the  remainder  equally. 

Third,  the  United  States  assured 
Egypt  and  Israel  that  it  will  take  cer- 
tain additional  actions  as  required, 
and  as  appropriate,  subject  to  congres- 
sional authorization.  These  include: 
Proposing  a  U.S.  civilian  to  serve  as 
Director-General  of  the  MPO  which 
has  been  done;  a  commitment  to  use 
our  best  efforts  to  find  acceptable  re- 
placements for  any  contingents  that 
withdraw  from  the  MFO;  and  a  com- 
mitment to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  an  accepta- 
ble MFO. 

Fourth,  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  a  request  from  Egypt  and  Israel, 
has  assumed  a  substantial  role  in  ap- 
proaching other  countries  al^out 
making  troop  contributions  to  the 
MPO.  There  have  been  encouraging 
developments.  Colombia  and  Fiji  have 
each  agreed  to  provide  a  roughly  500- 
man  battalion.  Uruguay  has  agreed  to 
participate  and  several  of  our  allies 
are  expressing  strong  interest  in  pro- 
viding small  support  elements  for  the 
MFO  such  as  air  support,  coastal 
patrol,  and  communications  units.  The 
composition  of  the  force  is  expected  to 
be  finalized  soon.  Several  of  our  allies, 
including  Prance,  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Italy,  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate but  the  details  on  announce- 
ment of  participation  have  not  been 
worked  out.  It  is  essential  that  the 
multinational  character  of  this  force 
be  maintained. 

OVERSIGHT  Ain)  CONSTRAIirCS 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 349  also  assures  adequate  congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  U.S.  role,  par- 
ticipation, and  commitment  to  the 
MFO  in  the  future: 

Congress  will  have  an  annual  oppor- 
tunity through  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, to  examine  the  MFO  and  ap- 
prove American  participation  and  fi- 
nsuicial  support  of  the  MFO; 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Presi- 
dent can  order  the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  American  contingent 
from  the  MPO  if  he  so  desires.  The 
President's  ultimate  ability  to  with- 
draw U.S.  forces  from  the  MPO  can 
serve  to  deter  unwise  deployments  of 
American  personnel  and  can  assure 
their  removal  if  necessary.  This  right 
of  withdrawal  is  recognized  in  para- 
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graph  3  of  the  Annex  to  the  Protocol 
establishing  the  MFO.  It  was  clearly 
understood  by  Egypt  and  Israel  during 
the  negotiating  process  that  no  state 
would  surrender  its  ultimate  sovereign 
right  to  direct  the  members  of  its 
armed  forces; 

The  resolution  limits  U.S.  military 
involvement  to  1,200  individuals  out  of 
a  total  force  of  close  to  2,500; 

Congress  will  be  able  to  review  the 
status  of  the  MFO  and  American  par- 
ticipation in  it  carefully  through  the 
annual  report  required  by  the  resolu- 
tion; and 

Congress  will  be  able  to  give  its  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  to  other  agree- 
ments which  may  be  made  in  the 
Middle  East  for  which  the  administra- 
tion will  have  to  request  authority  or 
fimds  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  is  clearly  directed  to  fos- 
tering conditions  which  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  creation  of  conditions  in 
which  the  MPO  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired. Such  circumstances  could  be 
created  if  Egypt  and  Israel  and  the 
United  Nations  are  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  permitting  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assume  the  peacekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities as  contemplated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  that  agreement  is 
implemented,  or  if  alternative  arrange- 
ments acceptable  to  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  are  devised  and  implemented. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution,  and  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  insure  that  the  force  be 
truly  multinational  in  character. 

A  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution 
349  is  a  vote  for  peacekeeping  and  - 
peacemaking  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  introduce  the  next  speaker.  I 
would  wish  to  take  a  moment  just  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton),  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this  legislation,  because  he 
has  worked  with  both  sides,  the  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  the  Democrats,  to 
develop  safeguards.  I  just  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  on  this  legislation.  He  has  im- 
proved it  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  ranicing  Republican  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  PlNDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  this  resolution  because  de- 
spite rislis  and  hazards,  it  strengthens 
the  peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel. 
The  establishment  of  the  multination- 
al peacekeeping  force  and  observers 
and  U.S.  participation  in  the  MFO  will 
enable  Israel  to  return  the  Sinai  to 


Egypt  in  April  1982  and  will  permit 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  to  fulfill  com- 
mitments made  in  their  treaty  of 
peace. 

I  am  also  supporting  this  resolution 
in  the  belief  and  expectation  that  it 
will  stimulate  further  progress  in  the 
peace  process.  The  next  step,  accord- 
ing to  the  Camp  David  framework,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  self-governing 
authority  to  provide  full  autonomy  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  The  Egjrp- 
tian-Israeli  peace  treaty  is  a  milestone 
in  the  Middle  East  peace  process;  it 
should  not  be  the  final  destination. 
The  next  step  is  toward  full  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  howev- 
er, that  this  is  a  momentous  undertak- 
ing which  imposes  on  the  United 
States  grave  new  responsibilities  and 
risks  in  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States  has  committed  the  participa- 
tion of  its  military  personnel  to  the 
MFO  whose  duration  is  uncertain.  Al- 
though the  presence  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Sinai  is  not  to  fimction 
as  a  "tripwire"  or  security  guarantee 
in  the  event  of  renewed  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  fact  that  we  are  pro- 
viding soldiers,  not  civilians,  could 
create  a  certain  presimiption.  More- 
over, it  could  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
other  borders  and  future  agreements 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Such  a  commitment  of  U.S.  armed 
military  personnel  for  an  indefinite 
time  period  to  serve  a  peacekeeping 
function— in  the  absence  of  a  security 
pact-^ls  unprecedented  in  American 
history.  Congress  should  authorize 
such  a  momentous  and  unprecedented 
undertaking  only  after  serious  consid- 
eration and  with  the  understanding 
that  there  are  significant  responsibil- 
ities and  potential  risks  involved  for 
the  United  States. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  blocked  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  to  monitor 
the  treaty  arrangements  in  the  Sinai, 
will  now  certainly  try  to  exploit  the 
presence  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
the  Sinai  as  a  sign  of  U.S.  imperalism. 
And,  although  the  prospect  of  war  in 
the  Middle  E^ast  has  diminished  with 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty,  the 
region  remains  volatile  and  dangerous. 
The  risks  involved  for  the  United 
States  may  well  be  less  than  were  we 
not  to  participate  in  the  MFO.  but 
they  exist  nonetheless. 

The  United  States  is  unwise  to 
assume  alone  any  peacekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Middle  East,  and  I 
am  therefore  heartened  by  the  pros- 
pect that  several  of  our  historic  allies, 
notably  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as 
others  will  join  our  forces. 

I  regret  that  Congress  is  authorizing 
U.S.  participation  in  the  MFO  in  the 
absence  of  widespread  public  discus- 
sion of  this  issue.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  taking  this 


step  with  the  full  awareness  of  the 
country  at  large. 

However,  fimds  to  support  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  MFO  must  be  author- 
ized annually.  This  will  afford  the 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  contribution  the  MFO  is  making 
to  the  peace  process  and  to  encourage 
that  process  to  move  forward,  and,  if 
such  is  deemed  advisable  to  terminate 
the  U.S.  preserve.  To  facilitate  the 
congressional  review,  the  committee 
has  written  into  the  legislation  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  executive 
branch,  by  Janusor  15  of  each  year,  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  activities, 
and  composition,  and  deployment  of 
the  military  personnel  from  each 
country  participating  in  the  MPO. 

The  report  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  inform  Congress  of  any  U.S. 
discussions  with  Egypt  and  Israel  re- 
garding the  possible  reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  MFO.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  report  requires  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  supporting  the  MFO. 

The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  protect 
U.S.  interests  with  respect  to  MPO  fi- 
nancial matters. 

The  United  States,  like  other  devel- 
oped countries,  will  be  fully  reim- 
bursed by  the  MPO  for  those  expenses 
actually  incurred.  This  will  include 
such  things  as  overseas  allowances  for 
the  personnel  and  the  costs  of  train 
transportation  to  the  Sinai.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  intended  that  the 
United  States  and  other  participating 
countries  will  exercise  restraint  in 
seeking  reimbursement.  For  example, 
expenses  incurred  by  a  participating 
government  primarily  for  its  own  con- 
venience rather  than  to  meet  a  re- 
quirement imposed  by  the  MFO 
should  not  be  charged  to  the  MFO. 
We  do  not  want  participating  military 
forces  bringing  more  expensive  equip- 
ment or  using  more  expensive  means 
for  transportation  than  is  reasonably 
required  and  then  charging  these  costs 
to  the  MFO. 

The  bill  includes  extensive  reporting 
requirements  which  will  assure  that 
the  Congress  is  fully  informed  of  all 
aspects  of  the  finances  involved.  This 
will  allow  us  to  insure  that  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  are  reimbursed  for  the 
additional  expenses  they  actually 
incur  due  to  requirements  imposed  on 
them  by  the  MFO.  At  that  same  time, 
our  access  to  cost  information  will 
help  to  insure  that  the  MFO  is  not 
being  charged  by  any  participating 
state  for  speculative  costs  or  expenses 
it  incurred  at  its  own  initiative. 

Similarly,  we  have  sought  to  insure 
that  when  the  MFO  purchases  items 
from  the  U.S.  Government,  the  United 
States  will  be  reimbursed  except 
where  there  is  no  significant  incre- 
mental cost.  Thus,  if  we  buy  trucks  or 
food  to  supply  to  the  MFO.  we  will  be 
paid  back  for  the  full  amount  those 
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items  cost.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
expect  the  United  States  and  other 
governments  which  may  supply  the 
MPO  to  forego  administrative  sur- 
charges and  similar  add-ons.  We  must 
avoid  implication  that  the  United 
States  or  any  other  government  is 
profitting  at  the  expense  of  the  MPO. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  for 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
based  on  the  hearings  that  our  sub- 
committee has  had  on  this  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  our  colleagues  to 
be  aware  of  the  risks  that  are  entailed 
by  this  mission.  During  the  hearings, 
as  I  recall,  questions  were  raised  of  ad- 
ministration witnesses  as  to  what 
would  happen  in  certain  contingencies. 
For  example,  suppose  military  conflict 
on  a  rather  large  scale  would  break 
out?  What  would  happen  then?  Would 
our  forces  as  a  part  of  the  peacekeep- 
ing mission  be  expected  to  remain  and 
fight,  or  would  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  responsibility  to  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  battle  in  that  event? 

As  I  recall  the  hearings,  that  ques- 
tion could  not  be  answered.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  recollection? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  think  the  key 
point  is  that  in  any  deployment,  the 
U.S.  troop  commander  will  always 
have  recourse  to  the  U.S.  chain  of 
command.  And,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
safeguard  is  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  those  troops. 

Let  us  take  the  case  where  hostilities 
might  break  out.  and  perhaps  a  worst 
case  situation,  which  we  really  would 
not  expect  to  happen,  where  the  com- 
mander of  the  MPO  would  try  to 
commit  the  MPO  to  some  kind  of  hos- 
tile action.  In  that  event,  the  Ameri- 
can commander  of  the  American  unit 
would  have  recourse  to  the  U.S.  chain 
of  command,  and  that,  of  course, 
would  include  the  President. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  And  so  far  as  the 
gentleman  can  recall  from  hearings, 
the  administration  did  not  present 
this  as  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  our 
forces  to  remain  and  fight  in  the  event 
of  general  conflict;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  That  is  correct. 
These  troops  are  committed  only  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  the  protocol  and  the  treaty.  That 
reaUy  is  a  police  function.  It  is  a  moni- 
toring function.  They  are  not  commit- 
ted for  purposes  of  any  combat  or  any 
hostilities. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  request  that  as  each  speaker 


finishes,  we  could  be  advised  of  the 
time  so  that  we  know  how  much  time 
we  have  left. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SOLARZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  I  will 
take  the  entire  5  minutes,  but  I  did 
want  to  rise  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  think  that  it  is  critically 
important  that  it  receive  the  approval 
of  the  House.  Let  me  first  of  sJl  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  as  well  as  our  ex- 
traordinarily able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  for  the  real  thought  and 
care  and  consideration  which  they 
have  given  to  this  legislation.  It  was 
potentially  divisive  legislation.  It  was 
the  Idnd  of  resolution  which  could 
have  aroused  a  good  deal  of  concern, 
not  only  in  the  Congress  but  through- 
out the  country.  But,  I  think  as  a 
result  of  the  effort  that  they  put  into 
it.  thoughtfully  addressing  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  potential  problems  that  may 
have  arisen,  we  have  been  able  to 
come  forward  to  the  House  with  a  res- 
olution that  is  relatively  noncontro- 
versial. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  Camp  David 
agreement  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
think  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  if 
this  resolution  were  not  adopted,  it 
would  significantly  undermine  the 
Camp  David  agreement  and  the  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

As  we  all  know,  in  April  1982  Israel 
will  be  obligated,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Egypt, 
to  withdraw  from  the  rest  of  the  Sinai, 
and  following  the  assassination  of 
President  Sadat  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
probably  ineradicable  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelis  over  what  will 
happen  in  terms  of  their  relationship 
with  Egypt  once  they  have  withdrawn 
from  all  of  the  Sinai.  To  the  extent 
that  the  implementation  of  the  Camp 
David  agreement  requires,  following 
the  withdrawal  by  Israel  from  the 
Sinai,  the  establishment  of  a  multina- 
tional force  in  that  area  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  both  Israel  and  Egypt 
live  up  to  their  commitments  and  obli- 
gations under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
if  the  United  States  were  to  refrain 
from  participating  in  that  force,  the 
force  would  never  be  established  at  all. 

Originally,  we  had  hoped  that  a 
United  Nations  force  could  be  estab- 
lished, but  unfortunately  the  Soviet 
Union  vetoed  the  resolution  in  the  Se- 
curity Coimcil.  and  that  alternate 
came  to  nought.  The  only  way  is.  if  a 
peace  keeping  force  could  be  estab- 
lished on  an  ad  hoc  multinational 
basis,  with  the  United  States  taking 
the  lead  in  bringing  about  the  forma- 


tion of  that  force.  We  have  done  that. 
and  now  we  have  a  resolution  before 
us  which  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  the  resources  which  will  be 
necessary  to  fund  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Camp  David 
agreement  and  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  are  the  one 
ray  of  light  down  a  long  tunnel  of 
darkness  and  despair.  Nobody  can  pos- 
sibly be  optimistic  about  a  comprehen- 
sive solution  of  the  conflict  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  foreseeable  future,  but  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  any  possibility 
whatsoever  of  achieving  progress  in  re- 
solving the  differences  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  with  respect 
not  only  to  the  future  of  the  Palestin- 
ians, but  with  respect  to  the  territorial 
status  of  Golan  and  the  West  Bank. 
Gaza  and  East  Jerusalem  and  the 
question  of  the  Palestinian  refugees, 
that  hope,  that  prospect,  that  possibil- 
ity lies  in  continuing  progress  and  im- 
plementing the  terms  of  the  Camp 
David  agreement. 

Other  countries,  like  Saudi  Arabia, 
can  come  forward  with  plans  of  their 
own.  but  any  deviation  from  the  Camp 
David  process  is  virtually  guaranteed 
to  fail.  If  we  did  not  authorize  this  res- 
olution today,  if  we  walk  away  from 
the  commitments  we  made  to  Israel 
and  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Camp 
David  agreement,  then  the  whole 
peace  process  would  fall  apart. 

I  say  to  those  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  concerned  that  American 
troops  might  somehow  or  other,  willy- 
nilly,  get  involved  in  fighting  in  the 
future  in  the  Sinai  if  we  send  Ameri- 
can soldiers  to  participate  in  this 
peacekeeping  force,  that  the  prospect 
for  American  participation  in  any 
future  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  wUl 
be  substantially  diminished  if  the 
Camp  David  agreement  is  carried  out 
and  we  send  our  troops  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  than  if  we  do  not.  be- 
cause if  the  peacekeeping  force  were 
never  established  and  the  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  collapses, 
the  chances  are  that  there  would  be 
another  war  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
relatively  near  future. 

We  all  know  what  happened  in  1973 
at  the  time  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War 
between  Israel  and  the  Arabs.  There 
was  a  stage  in  that  conflict  when  the 
Soviet  Union  mobilized  six  airborne  di- 
visions so  that  they  could  be  sent  at  a 
moment's  notice  into  the  Sinai  to 
rescue  the  Egyptian  3d  Army  which 
had  been  surrounded  by  Israeli  troops. 
President  Nixon  put  our  own  forces  on 
a  nuclear  aleri.  We  went  to  the  very 
brink  of  conflict  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  probably 
accept  the  fact  that  if  a  Third  World 
war  breaks  in  our  lifetime,  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  break  out  from  a  region- 
al conflict  that  escalates  into  confron- 
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tation  between  the  superpowers  than 
it  would  from  some  kind  of  sudden 
surprise  bolt  from  the  blue  attack.  In 
that  sense,  if  another  world  war  is 
going  to  erupt  from  any  regional  con- 
flict in  the  world,  it  is  likely  to  emerge 
from  a  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  is  why  this  resolution,  the  Camp 
David  agreement  and  the  peace  treaty, 
and  the  peace  process  to  which  we 
have  invested  so  much  and  to  which 
we  have  lent  so  much  momentum,  is  at 
stake  when  the  House  takes  up  this 
resolution  today,  and  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kehf). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  friend  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ),  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  my  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brookfield),  and  particularly  identify 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  were 
made  by  Mr.  Solarz,  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  In  an  articulate  a 
fashion  as  we  have  ever  heard  in  this 
body,  he  explained  that  the  best  hope 
for  a  just  resolution  of  the  problems 
facing  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
does  not  reside  in  some  theoretical 
comprehensive  settlement  that  is  off 
somewhere  in  the  clouds,  on  the  draw- 
ing board  of  some  third-party  nation 
trying  to  interject  itself  into  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  It  resides 
in  the  Camp  David  accords— negotiat- 
ed in  large  part  by  the  previous  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Carter,  to  whom  I  give  great 
credit— and  wholly  and  properly  sup- 
ported by  this  administration. 

The  peace  process  embodied  in 
Camp  David  offers  the  only  hope  for  a 
just  resolution  of  the  troubles  that 
have  beset  the  Middle  East  for  so 
many  years.  The  longing  of  all  people 
in  that  region  to  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries  hinges  upon  the  continu- 
ing success  of  the  Camp  David  frame- 
work. And  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  the  stability  and 
seciulty  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region  mandate  our  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  process  begun 
by  the  late  President  Sadat's  historic 
visit  to  Jenisalem. 

We  are  a  mere  5  months  from  the 
major  performance  required  by  the 
peace  treaty:  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai,  scheduled  to  be  completed 
by  April  25,  1982.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty,  a  peacekeeping  force 
must  be  in  place  prior  to  that  date. 

Early  on  in  President  Reagan's  term 
in  office  it  became  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  block  U.N.  forces 
from  fulfilling  the  peacekeeping  role 
mandated  by  Camp  David.  Rather 
than  let  Soviet  obstructionism  under- 
cut Camp  David,  the  administration 
has  formulated  with  Israel  and  Egypt 
a  new  avenue  for  meeting  the  peace- 


keeping requirements:  a  multinational 
force  and  observers. 

The  United  States  participation  in 
the  multinational  force  and  observers 
in  the  Sinai  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, and  thus  to  strengthening  the 
prospects  for  a  just  peace. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  risk  involved  in 
placing  U.S.  personnel  in  the  Sinai  in 
this  manner.  But,  what  is  the  risk  of 
not  doing  it?  We  face  a  greater  risk 
should  those  accords  break  down  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  pointed 
out,  and  give  rise  to  the  hostilities 
that  have  beset  that  particularly  trou- 
bled area  of  the  world  too  often  in  the 
past. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  as  I 
said  before,  put  his  finger  on  I  think 
the  most  important  reason  why  the 
United  States  should  participate  and 
why  the  United  States  is  participating 
in  this  MPXD  force.  We  have  a  heavy 
investment  in  Camp  David  as  a  step- 
by-step  process  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  investment  and 
all  the  capital  that  we  put  into  the 
Camp  David  accords  must  not  by  cast 
aside  here  today  by  our  reluctance  to 
take  the  hard  steps  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  Camp 
David  process. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  that  has 
not  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  which  he  perhaps 
could  have  more  eloquently  phrased: 
Israel  has  taken  a  tremendous  risk  in 
the  Camp  David  accords.  In  large  part, 
Israel  is  moving  back  to  the  1967 
border.  Not  only  are  they  giving  up 
the  Sinai,  they  are  giving  up  the  oil- 
fields, they  are  giving  up  Etam,  the 
Btzion  Air  Base,  they  are  giving  up  the 
communications  base  at  Sharm  el 
Sheikh.  They  are  giving  up  three  of 
the  single  most  important  military 
bases  in  all  the  Middle  East. 

Now.  I  personally  would  prefer  to 
see  the  United  States  take  up  a  ground 
presence  somewhere  in  the  Sinai.  We 
have  forced  Israel  back  into  the  Negev 
Desert,  sharply  constraining  their  abil- 
ity to  maneuver  in  their  own  defense. 
Their  air  bases,  in  which  the  United 
States  invested  so  much,  are  going  to 
be  in  the  Negev,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  reduces  Israel's  ability  to 
defend  its  territory.  Nevertheless  they 
have  agreed  to  relinquish  the  Sinai. 
Not  only  have  they  moved  back  to  the 
1967  southern  border  absent  the  Gaza 
Strip,  but  as  I  mentioned,  they  are 
also  giving  up  rich  oilfields.  Name  any 
other  nation  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  that  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
that  precious  resource  of  oil. 

I  think  we  ought  to  stand  fast  in 
supporting  this  MPO  concept.  And  I 
am  hopeful  that  other  nations  in  the 
region— such  as  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia— may  come  to  appreciate  that 
their  security  and  stability  is  best 
served  by  joining  forces  to  promote 
peace,  rather  than  pursuing  separate 


solutions  which  in  reality  are  no  solu- 
tion at  all. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  B4r.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  done  more  to  support 
the  peace  process  from  his  position  in 
Congress  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  have  seen  him  not 
only  on  the  floor  but  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  on  which  we  both  serve, 
take  positions  which  have  been  most 
helpful  in  that  respect. 

I  think  the  point  the  gentleman 
made  concerning  the  extent  of  the  sac- 
rifices and  concessions  which  Israel 
has  already  made  in  the  context  of  the 
Camp  David  agreement  is  very  well 
taken,  but  I  think  there  is  one  addi- 
tional point  that  needs  to  be  made; 
that  is  what  President  Sadat  demon- 
strated when  he  made  his  historic 
journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  is  that  even  from  the  Arab 
point  of  view  much  more  can  be 
achieved  in  the  relationship  with 
Israel  in  the  context  of  conciliation 
than  in  the  context  of  confrontation, 
because  he  was  the  first  Arab  leader  in 
three  decades  who  was  willing  to  say 
publicly  from  the  podium  of  the  Knes- 
set, no  less,  that  Israel  was  entitled  to 
exist  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  it. 
Once  he  said  that,  it  facilitated  a  real 
breakthrough  in  resolving  the  real  dif- 
ferences between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

If  only  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  and 
President  Assad  of  Syria  and  Saudi 
Arabia  would  come  to  Jerusalem 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  going  to  take  ray 
time  back,  not  because  I  do  wish  to  in- 
terrupt my  friend,  but  simply  because 
my  time  has  expired,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  impose  upon  my  colleagues. 
My  friend.  Mr.  Solarz.  has  just  hit 
upon  my  closing  thought:  That  this  is 
a  symbol  of  what  can  be  done  on  the 
West  Bank. 

The  Israelis  are  willing  to  take  a  risk 
for  peace,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
their  survival  and  security,  and  chey 
should  not.  I  hope  that  other  nat'ons 
in  the  Arab  world  will  join  the  pro'jess. 
such  as  the  Sudan  and  Morocco,  in- 
cluding the  Saudis  and  the  Jordani- 
ans, so  that  we  can  have  a  true  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  appreciate  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  progressive  leadership  in 
this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
has  8  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brooh- 
FiELD)  has  20  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr.    Der- 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
obviously  what  I  am  going  to  say  will 
not  be  remembered  by  any  of  the 
Members  after  the  exchange  just  a 
moment  ago  between  the  two  intellec- 
tual giants  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  I  would  lilte  to  at  least  ex- 
press my  personal  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 349,  authorizing  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  a  multinational 
force  and  observers  (MPO)  to  help 
carry  out  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  Camp  David  was  the 
result  of  U.S.  diplomatic  initiative  and 
the  peacekeeping  force  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  ongoing  peace  process. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  repeated 
references  by  some  Members  to  the 
risks  involved,  intrigue  me.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  risks  whatsoever.  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  for 
many  U.S.  servicemen  who  are  as- 
signed to  this  duty  it  will  probably  be 
the  best  assignment  outside  of  Hawaii. 
Why?  Because  the  Egyptians  and  Is- 
raelis have  developed  a  degree  of  coop- 
eration that  is  unparalled.  They  trust 
each  other;  their  militarys  respect 
each  other.  The  reason  they  want  the 
U.S.  presence  is  because  they  respect 
and  trust  us.  We  could  not  have  a 
better  dcftl> 

It  is  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  which  is  being  demonstrated, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Israe- 
lis and  the  Egyptians  have  reached 
that  they  are  going  to  progress  far 
better  in  trade,  in  communications, 
and  in  peace,  which  they  are  doing.  I 
see  absolutely  no  danger  whatsoever. 

In  fact,  in  my  personal  opinion,  the 
biggest  problem  facing  our  troops  in 
that  tour  of  duty  will  probably  be  pos- 
sible exposure  to  the  Sun.  Beyond 
that  they  are  not  going  to  have  any 
military  or  personal  dangers  involved 
at  all. 

Furthermore,  I  see  this  as  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  step  to  keep  up  the 
peace  momentum.  We  still  have  that 
peace  momentum.  Despite  their  mas- 
sive presence  via  military  hardware  in 
Syria  and  Iraq,  the  Soviets  are  not  the 
key  to  peace  in  that  area.  In  fact,  they 
are  the  key  to  trouble. 

It  is  the  moderate  Arab  countries 
that  will  eventually  come  over  and 
join  Egypt,  and  with  everybody  work- 
ing with  what  I  think  is  a  very  pro- 
gressive, innovative,  and  courageous 
Israeli  regime,  which  was  willing  to 
take  the  risk  involved  in  Camp  David 
accords  that  is  producing  the  peace, 
our  role,  which  gives  the  leverage  and 
the  leadership,  is  necessary. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  resolution 
is  to  provide  for  congressional  authori- 
zation  for   the   participation   of   the 


United  States  in  the  MFO  to  imple- 
ment the  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  authoriza- 
tion, the  United  States  will  provide 
1,200  troops  to  take  part  in  the  MFO. 
Together  with  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Fiji,  Colombia,  and  other 
countries,  U.S.  military  personnel  will 
help  supervise  the  implementation  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  dealing  with  final 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  on 
April  25,  1982,  and  to  help  monitor 
compliance  with  the  treaty  after  that 
time. 

The  MFO  will  assume  its  duties  on 
April  25,  1982,  the  date  of  the  final 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  and  the 
return  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  critical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East  that  the  multinational 
force  and  observers  be  established. 
This  entity  is  a  major  step  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Treaty  which,  in  turn,  is  a  major  step 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
agreements  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  force  represent  an  impor- 
tant initiative  in  our  search  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  that  troubled 
region. 

The  legislation  is  essential  for  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East. 
Without  such  a  multinational  force,  it 
is  probable  that  the  implementation  of 
the  peace  treaty  would  collapse. 
Therefore,  the  MFO  reinforces  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  MFO  will 
foster  the  conditions  that  will 
strengthen  the  peaceful  relationship 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  United 
States  remains  fully  committed  to  car- 
rying out  the  second  major  undertak- 
ing of  the  Camp  David  process— the 
attainment  of  an  acceptable  agree- 
ment for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
consistent  with  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  that  all 
of  us  should  be  anxious  to  support  this 
very  progressive  foreign  policy  step. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  MoFrrrr). 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski), 
who  just  spoke,  because  he  spoke  of 
the  momentum  for  peace.  There  is 
only  one  process  that  has  produced 
that  momentum  in  that  region  in 
recent  history,  and  that  is  the  Camp 
David  process.  Even  the  smaU  hint 
that  we  might  be  backing  off  that 
process  or  abandoning  it  in  some  way 
is,  I  think,  very  alarming  to  many  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  to  a 
good  chunk  of  the  American  public 


which  applauded  and  has  applauded 
that  process  and  the  principles  in- 
volved in  it. 

But,  of  course,  it  Is  even  more  fright- 
ening to  people  in  the  region  who  be- 
lieve In  the  process,  the  people  in 
Egypt  and  the  people  in  Israel. 

Some  of  us.  through  the  fine  auspic- 
es of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  Moshe  Nissim 
and  Ambassador  Herzog  this  past 
week,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
support  me  on  this  statement  that 
their  description  of  the  arms  buildup 
in  some  of  the  states  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Iraq  was  absolutely  horri- 
fying in  its  dimensions.  We  must  as 
Americans,  despite  our  apprehension 
about  American  involvement  in  con- 
flict, be  willing  to  take  a  small  step  to 
bring  peace  through  a  process  which 
has  shown  such  great  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  the  com- 
mittee, its  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I 
urge  strong  support  for  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino).  a 
member  of  the  committee.S0679 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  349,  to  authorize  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Sinai  peace  force. 

I  join  in  commending  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Member  of  the  Pull 
Committee  and  those  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

As  a  co-sponsor  of  this  measure,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Sinai  peace  force  as  a  continuing  step 
in  the  Camp  David  process.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  re- 
cently as  to  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Camp  David.  The  administration  af- 
firms the  United  States  has  not 
backed  away  from  full  support  for  the 
terms  of  Camp  David.  Our  passage  of 
this  resolution  will  demonstrate  that 
we  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration have  not  lessened  our  resolve 
to  promote  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

While  it  is  not  clear  at  this  point 
what  the  exact  makeup  will  be  for  the 
multilateral  force,  there  are  firm  com- 
mitments from  Fiji,  Colombia,  and 
Uruguay  to  sent  troops  and  from 
Norway  to  provide  the  commander  of 
the  force.  The  participation  of  the 
Common  Market  countries.  Great 
Britain.  France.  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands—when they  actually  commit 
troops  to  the  Sinai  force— will  mark  a 
small  but  significant  step  in  European 
acceptance  of  the  Camp  David  process. 

It  would  be  a  very  positive  move  sup- 
porting Egypt's  and  Israel's  efforts  to 
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achieve  a  peace  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Australia  has  also  agreed  to  partici- 
pate, and  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki). for  the  efforts  he  made  in  en- 
couraging the  Australians  to  make 
that  decision.  I  would  commend  the 
administration  for  their  successful  ef- 
forts in  getting  other  countries  to  par- 
ticipate and.  as  I  said,  sp^ial  commen- 
dation is  due  the  committee  chairman 
in  encouraging  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  join  the  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
quote  to  the  Members  some  things 
that  Prime  Minister  Malcolm  Fraser 
said  in  armouncing  his  support  of  this 
process. 

He  said  the  following: 

The  Australian  Government  believes  that 
this  multinational  peacekeeping  force  is  a 
significant  step  for  peace.  It  is  not  a  decision 
which  \s  pro-Arab  or  pro-Israeli.  It  Is  a  deci- 
sion which  is  pro-peace.  It  is  a  decision 
which  could  never  have  been  made  had 
President  Sadat  not  taken  his  historic  initia- 
tives. 

Prime  Minister  Praser  went  on  to 
say  this: 

President  Sadat  took  great  political  risks 
in  initiating  and  persevering  with  the  peace 
process  and  it  is  vital  for  his  successors  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  support  that 
peace  process  that  the  remaining  third  of 
Sinai  still  under  Israeli  control  be  regained 
by  Egypt  in  April  1982: 

The  failure  of  Australia  and  other  West- 
em  countries  to  participate  would  require 
the  United  States  to  bear  the  burden  itself 
and  would  be  seen  as  a  failure  by  the  West 
to  support  the  United  States'  policies  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  would  risk  giving  propa- 
ganda opportunities  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
whereas  participation  in  peacekeeping 
would  encourage  constructive  United  States 
involvement  in  efforts  to  bring  about  a  last- 
ing settlement  of  Arab/Israeli  differences; 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  these  two 
Middle  East  nations.  Israel  and  Egypt, 
for  their  unflagging  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  negotiated  settlement,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  support  to 
Egypt  and  Israel  by  approving  this 
measure  today^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  my  fellow  colleagues  think 
perhaps  it  is  strange  for  this  deep- 
rooted  conservative  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  rise  and  ask  these  questions, 
but  we  have  said  to  Americans,  poor 
Americans,  elderly  Americans,  aging 
and  sick  Americans,  American  stu- 
dents, and  American  veterans,  that  we 
have  to  tighten  up;  we  have  not  got 
the  money  that  we  had.  We  have  told 
them  that  we  have  got  to  cutback  and 
we  have  got  to  slash  the  budget.  Yet 
we  still  raise  and  continue  to  raise 
money  for  foreign  aid. 

We  continue  to  send  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries, 
and  we  deprive  our  own  people  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 


How  long  are  we  committing  this 
peace-keeping  force  to  this  area  of  the 
world?  I  wish  the  chairman  and  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee would  perhaps  listen,  and 
maybe  in  their  remarlcs  they  could 
answer  these  questions. 

How  long  are  we  committing  these 
U.S.  troops?  If  hostilities  break  out. 
who  do  we  fight.  Israel  or  Egypt,  or  do 
we  fight  both? 

If  Israel  refuses  to  withdraw,  do  we 
make  them  withdraw,  or  do  we  with- 
draw? 

If  there  is  no  need  for  this,  if  these 
countries  are  getting  along  full  well. 
maybe  we  ought  to  reexamine  this 
agreement  to  send  this  force  over 
there. 

What  other  countries  are  going  to 
participate?  Uruguay,  Fiji,  and  Colom- 
bia. What  staying  power  do  these 
other  countires  have? 

Suppose  two  countries  withdraw;  do 
we  have  to  then,  under  this  agree- 
ment, have  the  duty  to  go  out  and  re- 
cruit two  other  countries? 

Suppose  we  decide  to  withdraw.  Is 
that  an  indication  of  America's  lack  of 
will  to  stay  and  see  that  the  peace 
accord  is  carried  out?  How  can  we  gra- 
ciously withdraw  from  this  area  of  the 
world? 

By  this  resolution  we  are  committing 
young  men  and  women  not  necessarily 
as  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
winski), said;  we  are  committing 
young  men  and  women  to  a  potential- 
ly hostile  military  zone.  But  if  they 
are  not  going  to  fight,  why  send  them? 
If  they  do  have  to  fight,  who  will  they 
fight? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hartnett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  time. 
After  all,  this  is  the  only  side  we  have 
heard  from  in  regard  to  any  position 
other  than  all  the  glorious  reasons  for 
this  particular  resolution. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  the  United 
States  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
her  troops,  will  that  be  an  indication 
of  our  withdrawing  our  support  for 
this  Israeli-Egjrptian  peace  agreement? 
If  not.  how  long  do  we  have  to  leave 
them,  and  what  is  going  to  be  the  cost 
in  foreign  aid  to  that  area  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have  told 
our  own  people  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
for  them  what  we  would  like  to  do  any 
longer.  I  have  to  raise  these  questions. 
We  have  said  that  we  have  to  cut  our 
budget  and  tighten  our  belts. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick). 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

There  are  many  points  of  view,  and 
it  is  time  that  all  should  be  expressed 
in  this  House.  But  I  think  it  is  a  fairly 
simple  proposal  that  comes  before  us 
today  for  decision. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  two  Presi- 
dents now  have  indicated  as  much, 
that  we  could  not  remain  totally  indif- 
ferent to  real  trouble  in  that  area, 
that  Japan  and  all  of  Europe  and  a 
great  deal  of  our  own  interests  would 
be  involved.  We  could  not  stay  apari 
from  that  and  just  say,  "too  bad"  and 
move  away.  And  if  we  should  become 
involved,  the  cost  that  would  be  in- 
curred would  be  tremendous,  as  com- 
pared to  this— I  think  it  is  $20  or  $30 
million  we  would  be  incurring,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  year  after  year. 

But  the  problem  here  is  that  Sadat 
is  dead.  The  problem  here  is  that  we 
have  not  anything  that  is  reassuring 
in  that  whole  area,  now  that  that 
solid,  gracious  man  has  left  the  scene. 
And  under  these  conditions,  for  the 
United  States  not  to  live  up  to  that 
which  she  has  committed  herself  to 
would  be  a  disgrace  for  us  and,  I  think, 
a  danger  to  the  world. 

We  should  not  withdraw  from  the 
promises  that  we  have  made,  and 
when  you  think  of  the  vacuum  that 
the  departure  of  Sadat  has  left,  cer- 
tainly it  is  impossible  to  imagine  an- 
other departure  from  the  same  scene. 
I  think  Sadat's  death  is  one  of  the  se- 
rious things  that  has  happened  to  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
repair  it,  but  we  should  not  add  to  the 
damage. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Browv ). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure. 

It  was  16  years  age  that  this  Nation 
of  ours  asked  for  volunteers  in  its 
Armed  Forces  to  volunteer  for  service 
in  Vietnam.  Our  country's  leaders 
called  on  the  youth  of  this  Nation,  and 
our  youth  responded  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  interrupted  their 
education,  they  took  up  to  a  year  r.way 
from  their  families,  and.  yes,  who  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  as  well. 

Those  young  people  who  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  made  a  commitment 
to  this  country.  A  commitment  that 
this  country  and  its  leaders  expected 
them  to  make.  And  what  kind  of  a 
commitment  did  our  leaders  make  to 
those  who  served? 

The  facts  are  clear  that  our  leader- 
ship was  never  able  to  decide  whether 
to  win  the  war  or  pull  out.  Paced  with 
two  unpleasant  alternatives,  this  coun- 
try's leaders,  both  in  the  Congress  and 
the  various  Presidents  who  served 
during  this  period  refused  to  make  a 
decision.  They  watched  Americans  die 
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in  Vietnam  while  they  were  unable  to 
select  a  course  of  action. 

D  1545 

I  believe  this  country  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  those  who  are  willing  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Drawing  on  the  lessons  of  Vietnam, 
the  President  has  pledged  not  to  send 
American  troops  into  combat  without 
a  commitment  to  win. 

We  find  ourselves,  with  this  meas- 
ure, sending  American  Armed  Forces 
to  a  potential  theater  of  military  con- 
flict. It  would  be  tragic  for  this  body 
to  risk  American  lives  where  Congress 
is  unwilling  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities to  those  who  wear  our  countries 
uniform. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brown)  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  respect 
our  distinguished  colleague  in  the  well 
as  I  respected  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. However,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman's  observations  are  justi- 
fied by  the  situation. 

I  yield  virtually  to  no  one  in  this 
House  or  in  the  other  body  for  the 
hopefully  consistent  and  persistent  op- 
position I  had  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
when  there  were  few  or  virtually  none 
in  this  body  or  the  other  body  that 
held  that  point  of  view. 

This  particular  situation  is  the 
mirror  image,  if  you  will,  if  I  am  using 
the  right  analogy,  to  that  we  had  in 
Vietnam.  The  American  presence 
there,  in  fact  is  going  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  Our  presence  there  is 
requested  by  these  two  nations  who 
previously  had  been  hostiles.  who  are 
groping  to  improve  on  their  current 
peaceful  relationship,  both  of  whom 
believed  our  presence  serves  a  positive 
purpose  in  that  respect. 

I  applaud  the  judgment  that  pro- 
duced this  resolution. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 349,  which  authorizes  our  Na- 
tion's participation  in  a  multinational 
force  of  observers  helping  to  imple- 
ment the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace 
treaty.  U.S.  participation  can  help 
make  this  step  in  the  Mideast  peace 
process  go  smoothly  and  effectively. 

The  peace  treaty  requires  the  final 
withdrawal  of  Israel  from  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  no  later  than  April  25,  1982. 
The  presence  of  a  multinational  force 
of  observers  overseeing  the  transition 
following  Israel's  withdrawal  will 
insiire  compliance  with  provisions  of 
the  treaty  and  help  foster  peaceful  re- 
lations between  the  people  of  Israel 
and  Egjrpt. 


The  resolution  limits  the  number  of 
American  servicemen  in  this  force  to 
1.200,  which  is  sufficient  to  guarantee 
that  the  force  will  be  able  to  complete 
its  mission  but  which  also  requires 
other  nations  to  participate.  This  au- 
thorization for  American  participation 
was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  was  unable  to  appoint 
a  force  for  this  project.  I  believe  it  is 
commendable  that  this  Congress  sees 
fit  to  step  in  to  fill  what  might  be  a 
dangerous  gap.  By  making  certain  that 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty  will 
be  met  at  this  important  juncture,  the 
United  States  really  is  supporting  and 
protecting  our  Nation's  greatest  goal- 
peace. 

Achieving  real  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Mideast  is  one  of  our  Nation's 
highest  priorities,  as  it  has  been  his- 
torically. House  Joint  Resolution  349 
marks  an  important  step  forward  in 
following  through  in  our  commitment 
to  Mideast  peace.  I  urge  support  for 
this  legislation. 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ap- 
proving the  deployment  and  funding 
of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  mxilti- 
national  force  in  the  Sinai,  we  are 
giving  notice  to  the  world  that  we  are 
prepswed  to  offer  something  more 
than  rhetoric  in  the  service  of  continu- 
ing the  Middle  East  peace  process.  We 
are  willing  to  send  troops  as  part  of 
this  multinational  force  at  the  request 
of  both  Israel  and  Egypt,  to  monitor 
the  progress  of  the  implementation  of 
the  Camp  David  accords.  In  doing  so, 
we  are  recognizing  our  responsibilities 
toward  the  peace  of  the  world.  For 
better  or— more  often— for  worse,  we 
live  in  a  world  whose  geopolitics  are 
dominated  by  the  two  superpowers.  If 
we  have  become  one  of  these  super- 
powers, then  we  must  use  our  power, 
our  prestige,  and  position  to  try,  with 
whatever  skill  we  may  have,  to  benefit 
our  citizens  and  our  allies.  It  remains  a 
fact  that  peace  and  stability  In  the 
world  benefits  the  United  States.  It 
hurts  the  other  superpower.  It  hurts 
those  who  would  infect  with  their  ide- 
ology every  people  who  would  strive 
for  land  and  bread.  It  hurts  the  terror- 
ist, the  ideologue,  the  milltatlst.  The 
multinational  force  will  be  very  much 
soldiers  for  peace. 

That  this  force  is  to  be  sent  into 
Sinai  is  a  sign  that  lines  on  a  map 
must  not  become  uncrossable  barriers 
to  peace.  In  1973,  thousands  of  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelis  died  to  decide  which 
nation  should  control  Sinai.  Today, 
our  multinational  force  shall  see  that 
it  shall  change  hands  with  nothing 
more  than  ink  flowing.  I  do  not  think 
I  am  foolishly  optimistic  that  the 
Middle  East  peace  process  can  contin- 
ue because  I  now  see  the  lines  on  the 
map  being  redrawn  in  Sinai.  In  an  area 
of  peoples  and  cities  half  as  old  as 
time  itself,  borders  and  boundaries  can 
be  the  thing  of  a  summer's  afternoon. 
How  many  lives  should,  or  must,  be 


lost  because  a  nation  insists  on  bound- 
ary line  A  rather  than  boundary  line 
B?  How  long  should  those  who  profit 
through  hatred  and  instability  be 
given  carte  blanche?  I  say.  no  more. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  about  the 
1948  boundaries,  the  1967  boundaries, 
the  1973  boundaries,  partition  lines, 
the  Allon  lines,  or  any  other  lines.  I 
believe  that  we  do  have  the  foimda- 
tions  for  a  settlement  that  can  em- 
brace other  Arab  nations  while  insiu-- 
ing  the  security  of  Israel.  Israel  has  al- 
ready taken  risks  for  peace.  We  cannot 
ask  that  nation  to  take  on  more  risks 
without  showing  that  it  can  coimt  on 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States. 
But  with  this  support  comes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  take  real  and  genuine 
steps  to  fully  implement  the  Camp 
David  accords,  to  show  the  world  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
patent  on  peace. 

In  approving  the  U.S.  participation 
in  this  mutinational  force,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  shown  itself  to 
be  aware  of  its  responsibilities  as  a 
part  of  the  foreign  policy  process. 
From  this  responsibility  comes  our 
further— and  greater— responsibility 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  today  I  cast  my  vote  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
349,  legislation  authorizing  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  implementation  of 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  treaty.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  the  United  States 
will  oblige  itself  to  contribute  Ameri- 
can troops  and  operating  costs  for  the 
creation  of  the  peace  keeping  "multi- 
national force  and  observers"  agreed 
to  freely  by  both  Israel  and  Egypt, 
and  provided  for  specifically  in  their 
1979  treaty. 

I  cast  this  vote  after  much  serious 
deliberation,  as  is  fitting  when  com- 
mitting Americans  to  participation  in 
such  a  project.  We  are  not  committing 
troops  to  combat;  that  would  require 
separate  congressional  action.  Never- 
theless, the  Middle  East  is  a  volatile 
area  and  this  vote  required  a  serious 
sense  of  purpose. 

I  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
used  its  power  in  the  United  Nation's 
Security  Council  to  block  the  United 
Nations  from  accepting  its  proper  role 
in  the  development  of  peace  keeping 
forces.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  the 
burgeoning  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt  be  nurtured  and  permitted  the 
opportunity  for  permanence. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  is  a 
viable  solution— our  best  option.  The 
United  States  remains  firmly  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Camp  David  accords  and  con- 
siders it  the  principal  vehicle  for 
achieving  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  helping  nations  keep  peace— 
a  worthy  goal.  Let  us  pray  that  peace, 
permanent  peace,  becomes  a  reality.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
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lution  349,  a  resolution  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  In  a  multinational 
force  and  observers  (MPO)  to  help 
carry  out  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

The  creation  of  the  ISFO  Is  a  major 
step  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty.  U.S. 
participation  is  crucial  to  the  success 
of  this  effort  which  represents  the 
only  viable  and  ongoing  initiative  in 
our  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Without  the  MFO,  the  future  of  the 
peace  treaty  is  in  doubt.  -The  attain- 
ment of  fiu-ther  agreements  including 
an  acceptable  resolution  for  the  key 
areas  of  the  Judea  and  Samaria  will  be 
in  doubt.  This  resolution  is  vital  to  re- 
inforce the  U.S.  commitment  and  that 
of  other  parties  who  are  supporting 
the  full  implementation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli Treaty  of  Peace. 

Our  Nation's  support  of  this  effort 
will  have  a  significant  impact  in  the 
broader  efforts  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  participate  in  MFO  as  well  as 
the  peace  process.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  this  important  step  will  strength- 
en the  peace  process  and  thereby 
bring  closer  the  day  when  the  MPO 
will  no  longer  be  needed. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 349,  I  urge  aU  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this  im- 
portant resolution.* 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  submit  that  those  who  forget 
the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 

Before  entering  office,  I  assured  my 
constituents  that  I  would  not  vote  to 
commit  our  youth  to  keep  the  peace  in 
another  jungle  like  the  one  I  faced  in 
Vietnam. 

While  I  realize  the  importance  of  a 
Mideast  peace,  I  also  know  that  pro- 
viding an  infantry  battalion,  a  logisti- 
cal support  unit,  and  a  group  of  civil- 
ian observers  only  makes  the  sands  of 
the  Middle  East  look  more  and  more 
like  a  jungle  with  every  dollar  thrown 
at  the  effort.  The  $125  million  com- 
mitted to  a  multinational  force  could 
be  better  spent  to  bolster  our  own 
ailing  economy  here  at  home. 

When  the  Egyptian-Israel  Peace 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1978,  it  was  un- 
derstood that  a  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping force  would  be  installed  to 
monitor  compliance  of  the  two  nations 
with  the  treaty.  But  because  the 
Soviet  Union  was  successful  in  its  at- 
tempt to  block  the  authorization  of 
this  peacekeeping  force  in  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council,  we  are  being  asked  to 
foot  60  percent  of  the  bill,  1,200  young 
men,  and  the  majority  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  another 
multinational  force  (the  President  will 
be  responsible  for  replacing  any 
member  nations  when  the  total  drops 
below  four)  whose  effectiveness  might 
be  accepted  as  being  questionable  at 
best. 

I  joined  with  12  other  Representa- 
tives who  refused  to  vote  to  support 


the  sending  of  dollars  and  men  to 
guard  foreign  soil  because  of  a  strong 
Soviet  effort  to  thwart  a  weak  U.N.  If 
such  a  force  must  be  fielded,  the  dol- 
lars used  to  support  it  should  more  ap- 
propriately come  from  the  United  Na- 
tions of  which  we  fund  by  25  percent.* 

Blr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

YAi.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J.  Res  349 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  .1.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers Participation  Resolution". 
statkkeut  of  pouct 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  considers  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  to  be  an  essential  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Congress  enacts  this 
resolution  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  establishment  of  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  will  assist  Egypt  and 
Israel  in  fulfilling  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a 
self-governing  authority  in  order  to  provide 
full  autonomy  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

PARXICIPATIOH  op  U kited  states  PERSOIflfKL 
nf  THE  MULTUIATIOIf  AL  PORCE  AND  OBSERVERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  this  resolution,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  assign,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observ- 
ers. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  military  personnel  of  other 
countries  in  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  is  essential  to  maintain  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  peacekeeping 
function  in  the  SinaL  Accordingly— 

(A)  before  the  President  assigns  or  details 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers, 
he  shaU  notify  the  Congress  of  the  names  of 
the  other  countries  that  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide military  personnel  for  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers,  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  to  be  provided  by  each  coun- 
try, and  the  functions  to  be  performed  by 
such  personnel:  and 

(B)  if  a  cotmtry  withdraws  from  the  Mul- 
tinational Force  and  Observers  with  the 
result  that  the  military  personnel  of  less 
than  four  foreign  countries  remain,  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  find  promptly  a  coimtry  to  replace 
that  country. 

(3)  Members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers  may  perform 
only  those  functions  or  responsibilities 
which  are  specified  for  United  Nations 
Forces  and  Observers  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Protocol. 

(4)  The  nimiber  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  who  are  assigned  or 
detailed  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
may  not  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred 
at  any  one  time. 


(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
this  resolution,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  provide,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine.  United  SUtes  civilian 
personnel  to  participate  as  observers  in  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers. 

(c)  The  sUtus  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  assigned  to  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers  under  subsection 
(aKl)  or  (b)  of  this  section  sh&U  be  as  pro- 
vided in  section  629  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

OTTTTED  STATES  COHTRIBirnOMS  TO  SHARED 
COSTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment set  forth  in  the  exchanges  of  letters 
between  the  United  States  and  Eg>T)t  and 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
were  signed  on  August  3,  1981.  the  United 
States  share  of  the  costs  of  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers— 

(1)  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
budget  for  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
establishment  and  initial  operation  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  during 
the  period  ending  September  30.  1982;  and 

(2)  shall  not  exceed  33^  per  centum  of 
the  budget  for  the  annual  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers for  each  financial  year  beginning 
after  that  date. 

(bXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 6  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  in  addition  to  amoimts  other- 
wise available  to  carry  out  that  chapter, 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for  use 
in  paying  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  budget  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remjiin 
available  until  expended. 

(2)  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to  section 
138  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  1,  1981  (Public 
Law  97-51),  or  pursuant  to  any  subsequent 
corresponding  provision  applicable  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  shall  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  this  subsection. 

NONHZnaURSED  COSTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  authorized  to  provide 
administrative  and  technical  support  and 
services  to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers, without  reimbursement  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  direct,  when  the  provision  of  such  sup- 
ix>rt  or  services  would  not  result  in  signifi- 
cant incremental  costs  to  the  United  States 

(b)  The  provision  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
under  the  authority  of  this  resolution  or 
any  other  law  of  any  property,  support,  or 
services,  including  the  provision  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  under  section  3  of 
this  resolution,  on  other  than  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Not  later  than  April  30.  1982. 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  a  detailed  written 
report  with  respect  to  the  period  ending  two 
'^eeks  prior  to  that  date  which  contains  the 
information  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  15  of  each  year 
(begiiming  in  1983),  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  SpMker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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Committee   on   Foreign   Relations   of   the 
Senate,  a  written  report  which  describes— 

(1)  the  activities  performed  by  the  Multi- 
national Force  and  Observers  during  the 
preceding  year 

(2)  the  composition  of  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers,  including  a  description 
of  the  resp>onsibilities  and  deployment  of 
the  military  personnel  of  each  participating 
country: 

(3)  all  costs  associated  with  United  States 
participation  in  the  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers  which  were  incurred  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  for  which  the 
United  States  was  not  fully  reimbursed, 
with  an  explanation  of  why  the  United 
States  was  not  fully  reimbursed  for  each 
category  of  cost; 

(4)  all  such  costs  for  which  the  United 
States  was  fully  reimbursed:  and 

(5)  the  results  of  any  discussions  with 
Egypt  and  Israel  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  and  its 
possible  reduction  or  elimination. 

(c)  The  reports  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  as  detailed  as  possible.  The  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  administrative 
and  technical  support  and  services  provided 
on  a  nonreimbursed  basis  under  section  5(a) 
of  this  resolution  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  types  of  support  and  services  which 
have  been  provided  and  an  estimate  of  both 
the  total  costs  of  such  support  and  services 
and  the  Incremental  costs  Incurred  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  support 
and  services. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  the  reports  required 
by  this  section,  the  term  "costs"  means  any 
costs,  whether  normal  or  incremental, 
which  are  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government,  including— 

(1)  contributions  to  the  budget  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers; 

(2)  the  costs  associated  with  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  the 
United  States  civilian  personnel  who  are  as- 
signed, detailed,  or  otherwise  provided  to 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers,  in- 
cluding pay,  retirement  and  other  benefits, 
transportation,  and  housing;  and 

(3)  the  costs  associated  with  any  other 
property,  support,  or  services  of  any  kind 
made  available  (by  means  of  grant,  sale, 
loan,  lease,  or  any  other  means)  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers. 

STATEMENTS  OR  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  resolution  is  in- 
tended to  signify  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  any  agreement,  understanding,  or  com- 
mitment made  by  the  executive  branch 
other  than  the  agreement  to  participate  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  as 
set  forth  in  the  exchanges  of  letters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Egypt  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
were  signed  on  August  3,  1981. 

(b)  The  limitations  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  authori- 
ties provided  by  this  resolution  or  provided 
by  any  other  provision  of  law.  No  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  for  any  activity  which  is 
contrary  to  the  limitations  contained  in  this 
resolution. 

OEnNITIONS 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  resolution— 
(1)  the  term  "Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers" means  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  established   in  accordance  with 
the    Protocol    between    Egypt    and    Israel 


signed  on  August  3,  1981.  relating  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  security  arrangements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Treaty  of  Peace"  means  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt  and  the  State  of  Israel  signed  on 
March  26,  1979,  including  the  Annexes 
thereto. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez: 
Page  9,  line  18,  after  line  17,  add  "Provided, 
moreover.  That  no  member  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  personnel  shall  be  as- 
signed as  a  conscript  or  draftee." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  pursuance  of  this  point  because 
my  amendment  is  addressed  to  section 
7  which  is  labeled  "Congressional 
Intent."  The  congressional  intent  dis- 
cussed by  way  of  addendum  to  the 
bill's  provisions  talks  about  congres- 
sional intent  as  to  limitation  of  com- 
mitment, but  only  in  terms  of  money. 
It  says  nothing  about  manpower. 

In  1975.  when  the  resolution  on  the 
Sinai  was  offered.  I  got  up  and  rather, 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  bold  or  brazen, 
asked  the  question  of  the  then  chair- 
man. Dr.  Morgan,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Findley,  has 
brought  out  in  his  additional  views,  in 
which  he  does  make  a  very  important 
point  that  what  we  are  doing  today  is 
unprecedented,  it  is  a  very  serious 
step.  Since  that  first  venture  in  1975 
raised  some  questions  in  my  mind.  I 
have  entered  forth  and  asked  the 
chairman,  and  instead  of  getting  the 
chairman's  response  I  got  a  violent  re- 
action from  the  then  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wayne  Hays, 
who,  instead  of  answering,  vituperated 
me.  I  am  of  such  a  build  that  if  you 
ever  want  to  get  me  going  forever  until 
I  die,  well,  just  do  that. 

Anjrway,  the  question  then  is  about 
the  same  as  this  one,  and  that  is  that 
it  does  no  good,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tentioned  and  how  proper— incidental- 
ly. I  am  not  against  this  resolution, 
though  I  have  just  as  many  doubts  as 
those  expressed— but  I  do  think  that  if 
we  enter  and  continue  to  make  com- 
mitments that  we  are  not  going  to 
keep  or  that  we  do  not  intend  to  go 
that  far  in  keeping,  that  that  is  worse 
than  doing  this  in  a  way  to  show  that 
we  are  behind  our  commitments  and 
the  like. 

I  think  this  is  America's  big  problem 
since  so-called  World  War  II.  and  that 


is  that  we  are  either  overcommitted  or 
do  not  quite  imderstand  what  it  is  we 
are  getting  into. 

In  this  case  here  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  to  avoid  those  aspects 
that  brought  us  such  travail  during 
Vietnam,  that  we  ought  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  limitations,  as  far  as 
congressional  intent  is  concerned, 
since  we  are  to  deploy  armed  services 
personnel  for  the  first  time  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  use  conscripts,  draftees, 
that  is  unwilling  personnel,  into  this 
specified  area  of  activity. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  the 
particular  amendment  here  hardhead- 
edly.  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  distinguished  chairman, 
that  this  calls  for  annual  reconsider- 
ation and  that  in  the  event  you  do 
have  the  passage  of  a  draft  act  that 
this  would  come  up.  But  the  truth  is, 
and  we  all  know  that  reality  comes  to 
us  in  a  myriad  of  v/ays  and  not  in  that 
orderly  and  chronological  a  fashion. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  know  that 
if  this  was  discussed  in  the  committee 
proceedings  during  the  hearings  of 
consideration  on  this  matter  that  the 
Record  ought  to  reflect  it  so  that  we 
have  taken  into  consideration  that  we 
will  not  hereby  be  committing  an  un- 
limited supply  of  manpower,  unre- 
stricted. This  is  a  contention  I  have 
made  since  John  Kennedy  in  May  of 
1965.  And  the  gentleman  spoke  before, 
a  while  ago.  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  said  that  Vietnam 
was  voluntary.  It  was  not.  By  1965.  in 
the  summer  of  1965.  in  the  frontline 
actions  of  activity  over  45  percent  of 
the  personnel  involved  were  draftees. 
They  were  not  career  military.  They 
were  draftees.  The  first  draft  bill  did 
not  pass  until  the  Congress  had  an 
amendment  that  said  that  no  person 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  could  be 
compelled  to  serve  pursuant  to  that 
act  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gonzalez 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wiU  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI,  The  gentleman 
stated  that  the  only  restrictions  or 
limitations  were  on  funds. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  More  or  less. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
should  understand  that  the  committee 
has  placed  a  limitation  or  a  cap  on  the 
number  of  troops.  We  have,  indeed, 
discussed,  and  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  my  very  good 
friend,  that  the  gentleman's  idea  was 
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discussed  between  serveral  members  of 
the  committee  that  wanted  to  modify 
the  draft  legislation  that  we  received 
from  the  executive  branch.  The  use  of 
all-volunteer  troops  was  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  discussions  and 
the  limitations  that  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conducted. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Findley.  was  a  member  of  that  group, 
as  was  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hamilton. 

But  In  discussing  these  points  I 
might  advise  my  colleagues  first  of  all 
we  do  not  have  selective  service  at  this 
time. 

But  in  discussing  this  among  our- 
selves, at  least  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  requirement  of  the  kind 
the  gentleman  proposes  would  place 
unreasonable  inhibitions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

If  every  military  person  sent  to  the 
Sinai  in  a  particular  unit  would  volun- 
teer and  another  would  not,  it  would 
create  a  chaotic  situation.  In  fact,  it 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  allowing 
an  individual  soldier  a  veto  power  over 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows, 
and  we  also  took  this  under  consider- 
ation in  the  committee  when  we  were 
thinking  about  this  proposal  the  gen- 
tleman has  suggested,  all  troops  to  be 
assigned  are  already  volunteers  in  that 
they  have  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  armed  services. 

Then  in  discussing  this  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  make  every  effort  possible  to 
assign  troops  consistent  with  their  in- 
terests and  the  military  mission  to  be 
achieved.  This  assurance  I  can  give  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  gentleman's  proposal,  therefore, 
really  does  not  strike  at  something 
new.  We  have  thought  about  it  deeply, 
thoroughly,  and  in  our  good  judgment 
we  felt  it  was  not  practical.  So  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  not  pursue 
his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and 
by  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Gonzalez 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  certainly  want  to  thank  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  I  think  he  does  bring 
out  things  that  though  they  are  not 
reflected  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  resolution,  they  are  now  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  legislative  record. 

I  assume  from  what  the  gentleman 
said  that  certainly  the  congressional 
intent  is  that  if  the  duty  called  upon 
on  the  part  of  our  armed  services  per- 


sonnel in  this  particular  case  were  to 
reach  the  proportions  where  you 
would  have  to  call  resources  in  in  any 
event,  you  would  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  BIr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion? 

If  not,  under  the  rule  the  Committee 
rises. 

D  1600 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  lAi.  Alexander.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunittee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  349)  to  au- 
thorize the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  a  multinational  force  and  ob- 
servers to  implement  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  272.  he  re- 
ported the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House.  

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
l)e  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SP>EAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  368,  nays 
13,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  326] 


Addabbo 
Aluka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecste 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 


YEAS— 368 

Beard 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

BrinUey 


Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhlll 

Buivener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chmppell 

Chmpple 

Cheney 

Clausen 


CUnser 

CoaU 

Coclho 

Coleman 

CoUlttXn.) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corcoran 

Couthlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

C^oyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckard 

DeUums 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

DinceU 

Donnelly 

Dorxan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

PssoeU 

Ftalo 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

FIthian 

Fllppo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

FDrd(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Frank 

Frensel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

(3aydoe 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kacen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Ijigomaisino 

Lanlos 

I^U 


Leath 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long(MD) 

liOtt 

Lowery  (CA) 

liOwry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 


Markey 
Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

MavToules 

Maooli 

McClory 

HcC:ollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGratb 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

MitcheU  (MD) 

MitcbeU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 


Moorbead 

Morrison 

Murttoa 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Partis 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

RalMwck 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

RegulB 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roeraer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukems 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  <AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe- 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

SUtOD 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

8win 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander Jsgt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 
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Wunpler 

Whlttaker 

Wright 

Wachlngton 

Whltten 

Wyden 

WatUna 

Williams  (XT) 

WyUe 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

Yates 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Weber  (MN) 

Winn 

Young  (AK) 

Weber  (OH) 

WIrth 

Young  (PL) 

Weta 

Wolf 

Zablocki 

White 

Wolpe 

ZeferetU 

Whltehurst 

Wortley 
NAYS-13 

Bennett 

Jeffries 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown  (CO) 

Miller  (OH) 

Shumway 

CoUln*  (TX) 

Mottl 

Smith  (OR) 

Crmne.  Daniel 

Patman 

Hall,  Sam 

Petri 

NOT  VO-riNG- 

-52 

Aihbrook 

Edwards(AL) 

Porter 

AuColn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Prttchard 

Barnard 

Emerson 

QuiUen 

BedeU 

Florio 

Reuss 

BtasKi 

Oinn 

Rhodes 

Bolllnc 

Ooldwater 

Richmond 

Bowen 

Orlsham 

Roth 

Breaux 

Hasedom 

Rudd 

Brown  (OH) 

Jenkins 

Santlni 

ChlshoUn 

Jones  (NO 

Shannon 

Clay 

Long  (LA) 

Shelby 

DeNardis 

Martin  (NY) 

Simon 

Dickinson 

Mattox 

Trible 

Dirks 

McCloskey 

Volkmer 

Dixon 

McDonald 

WhiUey 

Doman 

Murphy 

Young  (MO) 

Duncan 

Paul 

Dymally 

Pepper 

D  1620 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Richmond  for.  with  Mr.  McEtonald 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Pritchard  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Orisham. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Oinn  with  Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Santlni  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Shannon  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Volkmer  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Shelby  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.,  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PURSELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 272,  I  call  up  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  100)  "to  authorize  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to 
implement  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MB.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Zablocki  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  100),  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  the  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  349),  as  passed,  as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  joint  resolution  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers Participation  Resolution". 

statement  op  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  considers  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  to  be  an  essential  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  Congress  enacts  this 
resolution  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  establislunent  of  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  will  assist  Egypt  and 
Israel  in  fulfilling  the  Camp  David  accords 
and  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a 
self-governing  authority  in  order  to  provide 
full  autonomy  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

PABTICIPATION  OP  tmiTED  STATES  PERSONNEL 
IN  THE  MULTINATIONAL  PORCX  AND  OBSERVERS 

Sec.  3.  (aXl)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  this  resolution,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  assign,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observ- 
ers. 

(2)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  military  personnel  of  other 
countries  in  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  is  essential  to  maintain  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  peacekeeping 
function  in  the  Sinai.  Accordingly— 

(A)  before  the  President  assigns  or  details 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers, 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  the  names  of 
the  other  countries  that  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide military  personnel  for  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers,  the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  to  be  provided  by  each  coim- 
try,  and  the  functions  to  be  performed  by 
such  personnel;  and 

(B)  if  a  country  withdraws  from  the  Mul- 
tinational Force  and  Observers  with  the 
result  that  the  military  personnel  of  less 
than  four  foreign  countries  remain,  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  find  promptly  a  coimtry  to  replace 
that  coimtry. 

(3)  Members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers  may  perform 


only  those  functions  or  respoiulbiUties 
wiiich  are  specified  for  United  Nations 
Forces  and  Observers  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Protocol. 

(4)  The  number  of  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  who  are  assigned  or 
detailed  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
may  not  exceed  one  thousand  two  himdred 
at  any  one  time. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
this  resolution,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  provide,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine.  United  States  civilian 
personnel  to  participate  as  observers  in  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers. 

(c)  The  status  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel  assigned  to  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers  under  subsection 
(aXl)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided in  section  629  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

UNITED  STATES  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SBAKED 
(X>STS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment set  forth  in  the  exchanges  of  letters 
between  the  United  States  and  Egypt  and 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
were  signed  on  August  3,  1981,  the  United 
States  share  of  the  costs  of  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Observers— 

(1)  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the 
budget  for  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
establishment  and  initial  operation  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  during 
the  period  ending  Septemlser  30,  1982;  and 

(2)  shall  not  exceed  33 V^  per  centum  of 
the  budget  for  the  annual  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers for  each  financial  year  beginning 
after  that  date. 

(bKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  chap- 
ter 6  of  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  to  carry  out  that  chapter 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for  use 
in  paying  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  budget  of  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

(2)  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to  section 
138  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  1, 1981  (Public 
Law  97-51),  or  pursuant  to  any  subsequent 
corresponding  provision  applicable  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  shall  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriation authorized  by  this  subsection. 

NONREIMBUKSED  COSTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  Is  authorized  to  provide 
administrative  and  technical  support  and 
services  to  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers, without  reimbursement  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  direct,  when  the  provision  of  such  sup- 
port or  services  would  not  result  in  signifi- 
cant incremental  costs  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  provision  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
under  the  authority  of  this  resolution  or 
any  other  law  of  any  property,  support,  or 
services,  including  the  provision  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  under  section  3  of 
this  resolution,  on  other  than  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  shall  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  (X>NGRESS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Not  later  than  April  30.  1982, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate,  a  detailed  written 
report  with  respect  to  the  period  ending  two 
weeks  prior  to  that  date  which  contains  the 
information  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Not  later  than  January  15  of  each  year 
(beginning  in  1983),  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  a  written  report  which  describes— 

(1)  the  activities  performed  by  the  Multi- 
national Force  and  Observers  during  the 
preceding  year; 

(2)  the  composition  of  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers,  including  a  description 
of  the  responsibilities  and  deployment  of 
the  military  personnel  of  each  participating 
country; 

(3)  all  costs  associated  with  United  States 
participation  in  the  Multinational  F^rce 
and  Observers  which  were  incurred  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  for  which  the 
United  States  was  not  fully  reimbursed, 
with  an  explanation  of  why  the  United 
States  was  not  fully  reimbursed  for  each 
category  of  cost; 

(4)  all  such  costs  for  which  the  United 
States  was  fully  reimbursed;  and 

(5)  the  results  of  any  discussions  with 
Egypt  and  Israel  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  and  its 
possible  reduction  or  elimination. 

(c)  The  reports  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  as  detailed  as  possible.  The  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  any  administrative 
and  technical  support  and  services  provided 
on  a  nonreimbursed  basis  under  section  5(a) 
of  this  resolution  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  typ^  of  support  and  services  which 
have  been  provided  and  an  estimate  of  both 
the  total  costs  of  such  support  and  services 
and  the  incremental  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  support 
and  services. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  the  reports  required 
by  this  section,  the  term  "costs"  means  any 
costs,  whether  normal  or  incremental, 
which  are  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government,  including— 

(1)  contributions  to  the  budget  of  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers; 

(2)  the  costs  associated  with  the  members 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  or  the 
United  States  civilian  personnel  who  are  as- 
signed, detailed,  or  otherwise  provided  to 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers,  in- 
cluding pay,  retirement  and  other  benefits, 
transportation,  and  housing;  and 

(3)  the  costs  associated  with  any  other 
property,  support,  or  services  of  any  kind 
made  available  (by  means  of  grant,  sale, 
loan,  lease,  or  any  other  means)  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Multina- 
tional Force  and  Observers. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  is  in- 
tended to  signify  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  any  agreement,  understanding,  or  com- 
mitment made  by  the  executive  branch 
other  than  the  agreement  to  participate  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  as 
set  forth  in  the  exchanges  of  letters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Egypt  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  which 
were  signed  on  August  3, 1981. 

(b)  The  limitations  contained  in  this  reso- 
lution with  respect  to  United  States  partici- 
pation in  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  authori- 
ties provided  by  this  resolution  or  provided 


by  any  other  provision  of  law.  No  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  for  any  activity  which  is 
contrary  to  the  limitations  contained  in  this 
resolution. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  8.  As  used  in  this  resolution— 

(1)  the  term  "Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers" means  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  established  in  accordance  with 
the  Protocol  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
signed  on  August  3,  1981,  relating  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  security  arrangements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Treaty  of  Peace"  means  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt  and  the  State  of  Israel  signed  on 
March  26.  1979.  including  the  Annexes 
thereto. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PREAMBLE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  preamble 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  100). 

The  Clerk  read  the  preamble  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CTerk  will 
report  the  amendment  to  the  pream- 
ble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble:  In  the 
second  paragraph,  immediately  after  "re- 
sponsibilities" insert  "at  this  time". 

In  the  third  paragraph,  strike  out  "ini- 
tialed on  July  17,  1981."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "signed  on  August  3, 1981,". 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  the  Its  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4522)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
7,  11,  12,  and  22  to  the  above-entitled 
biJT. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  42  to  the  above-enti- 
tled bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  joint  resolu- 


tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

SJ.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  7  tlirough 
13,  1982.  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
77i«    Speaker.     Horue    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  November  17. 1981: 

LEASES 

Washington.  D.C:  Professional  Building. 
2100  K  Street.  N.W. 

Washington.  D.C:  Logan  BuUding.   1111 
18th  Street,  N.W. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Howard, 

Cliairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  the  time  to  respond  to  a 
question  on  the  legislative  program 
which  I  expect  to  be  propounded  to 
me  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  majority  leader  yielding  and, 
of  course,  what  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  and  I  am  sure  the  Members 
would,  too,  is  what  the  program  might 
look  like  for  tomorrow  and  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week. 

There  were  some  indications  earlier 
that  in  view  of  the  other  body  now  de- 
bating the  continuing  resolution  that 
we  might  want  to  go  on  a  recess  until 
some  late  hour  tonight,  at  which  time 
we  would  be  free  then  to  appoint  con- 
ferees. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  Speaker  that  he  would 
prefer  that  we   not  go  on  a  recess 
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today,  but  rather  come  in  tomorrow 
morning. 

Now.  the  majority  leader  may  want 
to  build  upon  what  I  have  just  said 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

D  1630 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  right,  as  usual. 
Unless  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  knows  something  that  I  do  not 
know,  a  possibUity  which  I  readily  con- 
cede at  this  juncture,  there  would  be 
no  point  in  our  staying  on  late  tonight. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
other  body  is  acting  on  the  continuing 
resolution  and  probably  will  not  con- 
clude its  action  until  very  late  this 
evening.  It  would  be  at  the  earliest,  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  they  had  con- 
cluded before  we  could  receive  the 
papers  physically  and  move  formally 
to  the  appointment  of  conferees. 
Therefore,  there  seems  no  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  oiu-  staying  in  session 
and.  therefore,  it  would  be  our  pur- 
pose to  wrap  up  the  business  of  the 
House  for  the  day  and  adjourn  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

When  we  reconvene  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  we  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  have  completed  its 
action  on  the  continuing  appropria- 
tion and  that  it  would  be  timely  for 
conferees  to  be  appointed.  That  would 
be  our  first  order  of  business  under 
those  circumstances. 

While  those  conferees  were  working 
their  will,  we  would  expect  to  take  up 
two  pieces  of  legislation,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4144.  the  energy 
and  water  appropriations  bill,  and 
H.R.  3046.  the  Older  American  Act, 
which  has  an  open  rule,  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

We  would  hope  that  at  any  time  the 
conference  committee  completed  its 
labors  and  made  available  to  us  a  piece 
of  legislation  on  which  we  could  vote 
up  or  down  that  we  could  take  that  up 
at  that  time. 

But  this  is  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week.  Once  again, 
unless  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  aware  of 
some  knowledge  to  which  I  am  not 
privy,  I  must  suggest  the  possibility 
that  we  might  have  to  be  here  Satur- 
day, conceivably  even  Sunday,  depend- 
ing upon  the  possibility  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

So  all  I  can  say  is  that  any  further 
program  is  going  to  be  announced 
later.  But  when  the  House  has  com- 
pleted its  scheduled  business  for  this 
week,  including,  of  course,  action  on 
the  continuing  appropriation,  then  we 
will  adjourn  for  the  Thanksgiving 
recess  and  district  work  period,  and 
will  reconvene  on  Monday,  November 
30.  But  there  will  be  pro  forma  ses- 
sions only  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  no  legislative  business  during 
that  week. 


Therefore,  regular  sesssions  with 
legislative  business  would  resimie  for 
the  week  of  December  7.  and  the  legis- 
lative program  for  that  week  would 
just  have  to  be  annoxmced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  a  conversation  that  this  Member 
had  with  the  Senate  majority  leader 
earlier  on  in  the  day.  I  think  maybe 
even  yesterday,  there  was  some  sug- 
gestion that  that  date  of  December  18 
for  an  adjournment  might  be  moved 
up  to  the  December  11.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  majority  leader  has  any  indi- 
cation that  we  might  be  able  to 
comply  with  that  kind  of  date. 

If  we  are  doing  nothing  significant 
in  a  legislative  way  in  that  first  week 
in  December,  would  there  be  confer- 
ence reports  of  appropriation  bills,  for 
example,  that  could  be  clustered  to- 
gether during  that  week  of  December 
7  to  be  disposed  of?  I  am  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  continuing  resolution, 
which  has  a  number  of  bUls,  appro- 
priation bills,  which  have  not  been  fi- 
nalized. But  if  there  were  to  be  confer- 
ences on  those  measures  and  they 
were  enacted  into  law.  those  individual 
department  bills  would  supersede  the 
terms  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  there  might  be  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  those  respective  committee 
members  to  see  that  those  individual 
department  bills  were  finalized  to  get 
whatever  better  figures  they  might 
feel  were  warranted.  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  leader  would  have  any  feel- 
ing with  respect  to  that. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  second 
budget  resolution,  having  just  noticed 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee coming  on  the  floor,  when  would 
we  be  addressing  ourselves  to  that 
issue? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  let  me  respond 
to  the  questions  as  they  were  pro- 
pounded. 

First,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  our  ad- 
journing earlier  than  December  18, 
that  would  be  a  consummation  devout- 
ly to  be  wished,  but  I  am  afraid  that  to 
count  on  it  would  be  wishful  thinking, 
because  there  remain  several  things 
that  have  to  be  done. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  there 
quite  possibly  may  come  some  confer- 
ence committee  reports  and  some 
Senate  action  on  additional  appropria- 
tions bills,  in  which  event  I  think  it 
likely  that  we  would  want  to  take 
them  up  following  December  7.  Also, 
the  budget  resolution,  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  the  year,  under 
the  law  must  be  adopted  before  we  can 
adjourn.  So  that  must  be  considered 
following  December  7. 

There  is  one  other  piece  of  business 
that  I,  for  one,  would  be  unwilling  to 
adjourn  before  we  have  resolved,  and 
that  is  the  social  security  restoration, 
the  bill  which  the  House  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  many  weeks  ago,  re- 
storing the  minimum  benefit  to  those 


3  million  elderly  Americans  who  have 
lost  it  as  a  result  of  our  adoption  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  bill. 
That  piece  of  legislation  is  still  in  con- 
ference, and  I  would  hate  to  think  in 
terms  of  adjourning  for  the  year  until 
that  bill  is  cleared  and  we  have  passed 
it  and  restored  those  benefits  to  those 
people. 

There  may  be  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, too,  that  need  to  be  acted  upon. 
But  those,  I  think,  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. I  think  it  is  probably  unrealistic 
for  us  to  assume  that  all  that  can  be 
done  much  prior  to  the  18th  of  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  we  will  try  for  the  11th. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  just  about  to 
say  that  the  11th  is  also  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  as  the  18th.  and 
comes  a  week  earlier  and,  therefore, 
would  be  a  much  better  date  prefera- 
ble, if  possible. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  Speaker  is  getting  with  it. 
and  that  it  will  not  be  ruled  out  as  a 
possibility. 

I  would  hope  that  the  other  body 
would  complete  action  on  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  so  that  we  might 
really  go  to  conference  tomorrow. 
There  are  some  significant  differences 
between  specific  figures  that  would 
have  to  be  resolved  in  conference. 
While  I  earlier  in  the  day  might  have 
given  indication  to  some  Members  that 
there  would  be  a  distinct  possibility  of 
our  accepting  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  sending  it  on  down  to  be  accepted 
and  signed  into  law.  it  occurs  to  me 
that  maybe  those  differences  will  be 
so  widespread  that  there  would  be  the 
need  for  conference.  I  understand  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  feel  somewhat  under- 
mined if  he  were  not  given  that  pre- 
rogative of  having  his  committee  deal 
with  it  in  conference,  so  we  are  pre- 
pared for  that.  I  hope  we  can  move 
along  expeditiously  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  do  just  that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  come  back  to  the 
question  dealing  with  tomorrow  and 
Saturday.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
if  they  go  to  conference  tomorrow 
with  the  Senate  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution and  the  House  has  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  legislation  to  work  on.  that  if 
we  get  into  the  late  afternoon  tomor- 
row and  the  conference  is  still  continu- 
ing, as  I  imagine  it  will  be,  based  on 
the  differences  that  are  going  on,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  House  to  remain 
in  session,  for  instance,  tomorrow 
night  to  wait  to  act  on  this  measure. 
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or  at  what  point  will  we  be  able  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  the  Saturday 
session,  so  we  either  know  that  we 
ought  to  be  canceling  out  our  Satur- 
day engagement,  which  I  would  be- 
lieve we  would  have  to  do.  but  it  would 
be  very  helpful.  I  think,  for  Members 
to  know  that  in  all  likelihood  we 
either  will  be  here  Saturday  or  we  will 
not  be. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well.  I  think  we 
should  plan  to  be  here.  I  see  relatively 
little  likelihood  of  our  not  being  here. 
The  only  way  it  seems  to  me  we  could 
avoid  a  Saturday  session  would  be  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  sign  the  bill.  If  we  were  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution tomorrow,  send  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  signed  it,  then  we  would 
not  have  to  come  back  Saturday.  But 
the  gentleman's  guess  on  that  is  as 
good  as  mine. 

I  would  expect  that  Members  would 
want  to  make  their  plans  sufficiently 
flexible  as  to  let  them  be  here  Satur- 
day, and  if  necessary,  Sunday.  After 
all,  this  game  of  brinlcsmanship  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  game  for  the  American 
people.  The  existing  continuing  appro- 
priation expires  tomorrow  night.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Government  would  be  with- 
out any  authority  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate if  we  were  not  able  this  weekend  to 
complete  action.  By  that  I  mean  get- 
ting the  President's  signature  on  the 
bill.  Therefore,  I  think  the  responsible 
thing  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  want 
the  Government  to  fall  on  its  face  to 
do  is  to  plan,  if  necessary,  to  be  here 
on  Saturday  and.  if  necessary,  on 
Sunday. 

D  1640 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  am  I  safe  in  the  as- 
sumption that  if  the  President  should 
veto  this  bill,  it  will  then  be  brought 
back  to  the  House  for  a  vote  on  either 
sustaining  or  overriding,  and  if  the 
President  is  sustained,  then  would  the 
majority  leader  outline  the  action  that 
is  going  to  be  at  that  point?  If  the 
President  were  to  be  sustained,  are  we 
going  to  stay  and  then  pass  another 
bin?  Or  what  is  the  aim? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WeU,  of  course  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  veto  the  bill,  and  It  Is  un- 
likely that  we  would  have  two-thirds 
votes  to  override  the  veto,  then  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  producing  another  bill 
and  hoping  that  the  President  would 
sign  that  bill.  How  long  that  would 
take  Is  beyond  my  ability  to  predict, 
but  I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
try  to  do  that  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  still  am  not  certain  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  the  bill,  of 
course. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  let  the  House  be  aware  that 
we  passed  a  very  clean,  a  very  simple 
continuing  resolution  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  have 
some  44  amendments  already  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  HUD 
section  of  the  bill.  By  the  time  they 
get  through  that  bill  tonight,  it  will  be 
the  biggest  Christmas  tree— it  will 
make  that  Christmas  tree  they  are 
going  to  put  on  the  lawn  of  the  White 
House  look  anemic  by  contrast. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  getting 
the  papers  over  here.  He  will  need  a 
front  end  loader  to  bring  the  papers 
over  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  Chair  getting  into  this 
dialog? 

The  Chair  has  to  presimie,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  amendments  that  have 
passed  by  the  other  body,  for  example, 
the  defense  bill  is  $11  billion  higher 
than  the  House  continuing  resolution 
and  the  HHS  is  approximately  $1.1  bil- 
lion lower  than  the  House  passed,  and 
the  HUD  bill  has  44  amendments 
which  they  have  attached  to  it.  The 
defense  procurement  is  $1  billion 
more,  it  appears.  The  last  time,  as  the 
Members  wUl  recall,  there  were  some 
400  some  odd  disagreements  between 
the  two  continuing  resolutions. 

It  would  appear  that  we  would  be  in 
the  same  position. 

It  is  the  Chair's  understanding  from 
the  minority  leader  that  the  other 
body  is  going  to  press  all  night,  and  so 
by  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  notify  the  confer- 
ees. The  conferees  presimiably  will 
take  some  length  of  time,  and  when 
they  do  come  to  a  conclusion  it  would 
take  some  2  or  3,  possibly  5  hours  to 
put  the  bill  in  order  so  that  we  may 
bring  it  on  the  floor.  For  that  reason, 
it  appears  that  we  should  be  bringing 
the  conference  report  to  the  floor  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  whether  it  is 
agreement  or  disagreement. 

The  Chair  must  say  to  any  Members 
who  have  plans,  we  have  to  plan  very 
definitely  to  be  here  on  Saturday  and 
possibly  on  Sunday,  because  It  costs 
the  Federal  Government  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  to  stop  Its  op- 
erations and  then  to  get  It  operating 
again,  regardless  of  whether  the  bill  is 
vetoed  or  not. 

Members  should  stay  here  and  see  if 
they  can  prevent  this  Government 
from  stopping  and  see  if  the  Govern- 
ment can  continue  on  a  money  basis. 
If  it  does  stop.  Members  are  aware  of 
the  fact,  from  the  ruling  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  last  year,  that  defense 
stays  in  place  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment property  is  protected,  but  the 
rest  of  the  employees  are  laid  off,  and 
it  will  cost  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  checks  will  stop,  things  of  that 
nature.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  here  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  and  see  if  we 


can  get  through   this  entire  matter 
before  Monday  morning. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses at  any  time  on  the  legislative 
days  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  if  it 
be  necessary  for  us  to  be  in  session, 
also  on  Simday  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Student  Financial  Assistance: 
House  or  Reprksertatives, 
Waahinglon,  D.C.,  November  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Speaker:  I  am,  effective  today. 
November  19,  1981,  resigning  from  my  posi- 
tion on  the  National  Commission  on  Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance. 

I   appreciate   very   much    the   honor   of 
having  been  appointed  by  you  to  serve  on 
this  Commission. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Davto  R.  Obey, 
U.S.  Congressman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  Is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
451(a)  of  Public  Law  96-374,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ford)  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Student  Finan- 
cial Assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


MINIMUM  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFIT  MUST  NOT  BE  RE- 
DUCED 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  Inform  my  colleagues  on 
the  status  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee meeting  on  H.R.  4331.  legislation 
designed  to  restore  the  social  security 
minimum  benefit. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  House 
passed  a  bill  that  simply  would  restore 
the  minimum  benefit  for  both  current 
and  future  beneficiaries,  correcting  a 
mistake  that  was  forced  upon  the 
Nation  by  the  Gramm-Latta  reconcUi- 
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atlon  measure.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  same  bill  would  restore 
the  minimiun  benefit  only  for  some  of 
those  currently  receiving  it  with  seri- 
ous limitations  on  those  with  some 
type  of  Government  pensions.  In 
other  words,  the  House  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly and  imconditionally 
against  taking  the  minimum  benefit 
away  from  our  senior  citizens.  But,  as 
the  crucial  days  dwindle  down  the 
House  conferees  are  facing  a  point  of 
view  from  the  other  body  which  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  long-ago  words 
of  Herblock,  "Give  them  some  day 
their  daily  bread  on  certain  condi- 
tions." 

The  conferees  of  the  other  body 
have  argued  that  if  the  minimum  ben- 
efit is  restored  for  current  benefici- 
aries, other  corresponding  reductions 
in  social  security  benefits  or  raises  in 
social  security  taxes  must  be  made. 
Obviously,  any  conference  committee 
process  involves  some  compromise.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  there  is  nothing  complicated  at 
all  about  this  conference.  The  House 
has  taken  the  action  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  advocated. 
The  President  made  no  conditions  on 
the  rescission  on  the  repeal  of  the 
minimum  benefit.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  House  conferees.  It  is  up  to  the 
other  body  and  its  relationship  with 
the  Nation  as  to  whether  the  least  of 
the  little  ones  will  receive  their  daily 
bread.  The  conferees  of  the  other 
body  have  argued  that  if  the  minimum 
benefit  is  restored  for  current  benefici- 
aries, other  corresponding  reductions 
in  social  security  benefits  or  raises  in 
social  security  taxes  must  be  made. 

Obviously,  any  conference  commit- 
tee process  involves  some  compromise. 
At  present,  the  conferees  seem  willing 
to  compromise  on  the  minimum  bene- 
fit and  restore  it  for  all  current  benefi- 
ciaries without  limitation.  This  would 
mean  that  no  current  recipient  of  a 
social  security  check  would  suffer  a  re- 
duction in  that  check. 

The  House  conferees,  in  addition, 
may  be  compelled  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment initiated  in  the  other  body 
which  would  eliminate  the  current  ex- 
clusion from  the  social  security  tax  for 
certain  types  of  sick  pay  wages.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  House  confer- 
ees remain  resolute  in  their  position 
against  the  proposal  by  conferees  from 
the  other  body  to  reduce  the  family 
maximum  benefit  in  the  old-age  and 
survivors'  program  as  a  price  for  resto- 
ration of  the  minimum  benefit  for  cur- 
rent recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  the 
House  conferees  is  at  least  reasonable. 
We  have  gone  more  than  half  way 
toward  the  other  body's  conferees  on 
the  substantive  issues  in  the  confer- 
ence and  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
way  toward  their  position  that  in  the 
short  run  the  trust  funds  should 
remain  as  unaffected  as  possible.  In 
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fact,  the  House  conference  position 
would  reduce  the  unified  budget  defi- 
cit by  some  $1  billion  over  a  5-year 
period.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  do  not  believe  it  is 
fair  or  just  to  correct  the  minimum 
benefit  mistake  made  in  Gramm-Latta 
by  imposing  new  reductions  of  up  to 
20  percent  in  the  benefits  of  other 
social  secxuity  recipients— primarily 
widows  with  several  children  who 
would  be  affected  by  reduction  in  the 
family  maximum  benefit. 

In  the  next  major  social  security  fi- 
nancing bill.  House  Ways  and  Means 
members  may  well  have  to  make  some 
very  difficult  long-range  decisions  in 
these  areas.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  such  changes  are  necessary  at 
this  time  as  a  political  price  for  cor- 
recting an  ill-conceived  proposition 
thnrst  into  law  by  the  administration 
in  the  confusion  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
debate. 


BILL    INTRODUCED    TO    TRANS- 
FER    CRIME-FIGHTING     WORK 
FROM   BATF  TO   DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  TREASURY 
(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  outlined  for  the  House  the 
important  crime-fighting  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms to  keep  giuis  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  to  track  down  bombers 
and  arsonists. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  a  two-part 
bill  to  fight  violent  crime  and  especial- 
ly arson,  by  transferring  the  firearms, 
explosives,  and  arson  jurisdiction  of 
BATF  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

My  bill  would  transfer  personnel, 
laboratories,  and  other  facilities  as 
well  as  the  great  fund  of  experience  of 
BATF  agents  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  major  crime  fighting 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  overlap  between  the  explosives 
and  bombing  jurisdiction  of  the  FBI 
and  BATF.  This  measure  would  im- 
prove the  joint  Investigations  by 
BATF  and  DEA  of  drug  traffickers 
who  use  machinegims  and  silencers. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  free  BATF 
from  the  limitations  that  have  been 
Imposed  on  Investigating  new  cases. 
This  transfer  was  recommended  by 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  bill 
amends  chapter  40  of  title  18  relating 
to  explosives  to  clearly  give  Federal 
law  enforcement  jurisdiction  over 
interstate  arson  offenses.  This  change 
was  also  recommended  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  and  has  been 
adopted    by    the    Attorney    General. 


Currently  prosecution  of  the  Federal 
offense  requires  proof  of  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  device  or  chemical  used 
to  start  the  fire.  My  bill  clarifies  the 
law  and  eliminates  an  extremely  com- 
plex question  of  evidence  that  was  an 
unintended  loophole  of  the  1968  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act.  This  ap- 
proach was  adopted  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  Criminal 
Code  Revision  Act  last  year,  as  well  as 
by  the  Brown  Conunission  in  1970. 
This  change  passed  the  Senate  In  Jan- 
uary 1978  In  S.  1437.  It  Is  a  change 
which  Is  long  overdue. 

This  bill  follows  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
last  month  that  we  not  lose  BATP's 
expertise. 

The  administration's  proposal  to 
combine  BATF  with  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, with  its  first  priority  on  protection 
of  the  President  and  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers and  guests,  would  downgrade  the 
firearms  and  arson  enforcement.  That 
activity  is  too  important  to  be  shelved 
every  Presidential  election  year. 

My  bill  provides  an  inexpensive  way 
to  improve  law  enforcement  coordina- 
tion. It  Improves  our  Nation's  fight 
against  the  organized  crime  element 
that  is  burning  down  homes  and  busi- 
nesses all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
have  asked  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  In  order  that  we  might.  If 
possible,  discourage  the  decimation  of 
the  Burpau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  see 
that  It  Is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  where  it  could  carry 
out  those  important  duties  and  to 
have  Its  authority  over  crime  and 
arson  expanded,  as  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  would  do. 

So.  I  am  proud  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  and  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  on  the  initiative  on  this  bill,  and  I 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  Is  chairman,  am  In  total  agree- 
ment with  him.  I  think  It  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 


November  19,  1981 

PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 
Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
corded during  yesterday's  debate  on 
H.R.  4995,  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  1982,  as 
having  voted  "yea"  on  the  Murtha 
amendment  and  "present"  for  the  Ad- 
dabbo  amendment  regarding  the  B-1 
bomber.  These  actions  were  inadvert- 
ent; my  intention  was  to  vote  nay  on 
both  the  Murtha  and  the  Addabbo 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  expla- 
ntation  be  printed  in  the  permanent 
Record.  EXT.  354  ...HOUSE...  19NO 
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AND  SO  WE  CONTINUE  TO 
CONTINUE 

(Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  came  to  Congress  in 
January,  I  was  fairly  confident  that  I 
understood  the  budgetary  process.  I 
did  my  homework.  I  read  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  learned  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process,  and 
memorized  deadlines.  Now  I  do  not 
know  why  I  bothered.  Over  the  past 
few  months  I  have  watched  the  House 
leadership  totaUy  subvert  established 
budgetary  procedures.  Legislation  has 
been  delayed,  deadlines  have  been  ig- 
nored, and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  all  but  abandoned. 

Earlier  this  week  House  Democrats 
pushed  through  an  open-ended  con- 
tinuing resolution  funding  the  oper- 
ations of  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  fiscal  year  1982.  Per- 
haps I  should  call  it  a  "continued" 
continuing  resolution,  since  the  meas- 
ure extends  a  previous  continuing  res- 
olution passed  in  September.  F>assage 
of  such  a  measure,  without  opportuni- 
ty for  amendment  or  proper  debate,  is 
absolutely  outrageous.  It  is  an  out- 
right surrender  to  irresponsible  spend- 
ing. It  removes  any  incentive  for  the 
full  House  and  Senate  to  complete 
action  on  the  regular  appropriations 
bills,  leaving  us  with  the  budget-bust- 
ing recommendations  of  the  same  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  has 
taken  us  overbudget,  year  after  year, 
and  gotten  us  into  this  financial  mess 
in  the  first  place. 

What  we  have  here  is  not  govern- 
ment by  established  laws  and  proce- 
dures. What  we  have  here  is  govern- 
ment by  continuing  resolution.  And  so 
we  continue  to  continue. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  VLADIMIR 
TSUKERMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
DoucHERTT)  is  recognlzed  for  45  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  special  order  this 
evening  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  the  plight  of  Vladimir 
Tsukerman.  a  young  man  who  has 
sought  for  the  past  7  years  to  obtain 
an  exit  visa  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Three  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vladi- 
mir's wife,  Faina,  and  her  3-year-old 
son.  Aleksandr.  were  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel, 
but  as  is  too  often  the  case,  Vladimir 
has  been  denied  his  exit  visa  so  that 
he  may  join  his  family  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  met  Faina 
Tsukerman  last  simuner  in  Jerusalem 
while  I  was  on  a  visit  to  that  coimtry 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  She  had  previously 
written  me  a  letter  which  explained 
the  tragic  circumstances  siurounding 
her  hijsband's  permission  or  nonper- 
mlsslon  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  that  letter  as 
background  for  this  special  order.  It  is 
dated  June  25,  1981. 

I,  Faina  Tsukerman,  appeal  to  you  hoping 
to  receive  your  assistance  in  my  efforts  to 
save  my  husband  residing  in  the  USSR  from 
a  cruel  and  unjustified  sentence  that  is  now 
endangering  his  life. 

My  husband.  Vladimir  (Leonidovich)  Tsu- 
kerman, bom  in  1947.  residing  in  Kishinev- 
27.  Gagarina  blvd.  9/3.  was  arrested  in  Ki- 
shinev at  the  end  of  May  1981,  and  is  now 
awaiting  trial.  He  has  arrested  for  his  at- 
tempts to  realize  his  legal  right  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  in  order  to  join  me,  his  wife,  and 
our  son.  I  have  been  living  in  Israel  since 
1978  together  with  our  son.  He  was  three 
years  old  when  we  left  the  U.S.S.R.  and  is 
now  six;  he  spent  half  of  his  childhood  with- 
out seeing  his  father. 

My  husband  was  not  granted  the  permit 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  order  to  join  us  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
grant  him  the  exit  visa  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  in  the  past  served  in  the 
Navy.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in 
1975  and  after  so  many  years  the  pretext 
used  by  the  authorities  can  hardly  seem  Jus- 
tified. 

In  recent  years  following  our  separation 
my  husband  found  himself  in  a  difficult 
moral  and  material  position:  he  was,  on  one 
hand,  deprived  of  all  means  of  livelihood  be 
being  unable  to  find  a  Job  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  subjected  to  harrassment  and 
was  thrown  into  prison  several  times  for  his 
struggle  to  obtain  an  exit  visa.  Seeing  his 
determination  to  Join  his  family  the  au- 
thorities have  finally  removed  the  security 
consideration  applied  to  his  case  and  prom- 
ised to  let  him  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  at  the 
20th  of  April  1981.  This  promise,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  a  cruel  Joke.  When  he  came 
to  the  OVIR  office  to  receive  the  emigration 
permit  he  was  told  that  his  application  for 
emigration  was  rejected  once  again. 

On  the  30th  of  May  1981,  he  staged  a 
peaceful  demonstration  of  protest  against 
the  heartless  refusal  of  the  authorities  to 
grant  him  the  emigration  permit.  For  that 
he  was  arrested  and  charged  with  "disturb- 
ing public  order".  He  was  informed  that  he 
will  be  put  on  trial  and  according  to  the 
Soviet  law  this  charge  automatically  leads 
to  a  3  year  term  in  labour  camps  with  the 


possibUity  of  being  sent  into  exile  after- 
wards. Such  a  sentence  would  ruin  our  lives. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  you  now,  while  there 
is  still  time  to  prevent  the  tragedy.  I  realize 
that  there  is  so  much  suffering  In  the  world 
and  that  the  fate  of  our  family  is  one 
amongst  many,  many  others.  Yet.  the  cir- 
cumstances are  pressing,  there  is  still  some 
time  left  and  our  situation  is  reaUy  desper- 
ate. I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  our 
child  would  be  deprived  of  his  father's  love 
and  care  for  so  many  years.  There  must  be 
some  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  act  of  cruel- 
ty committed  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  to 
this  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  Soviet  government. 

I  plead  with  you  to  use  all  your  influence 
and  authorities,  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  my  husband,  to  stop  the  trial,  to  avert 
the  verdict  and  to  secxxre  his  right  to  live 
with  his  wife  and  child  in  Israel. 

Placing  all  my  hopes  in  your  kindness  and 
help  and  thanking  you  in  advance. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  the 
letter  that  I  received  in  June  is  that 
indeed  Vladimir  Tsukerman  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  In  a  slave  labor  camp 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  crime  of 
having  gone  against  the  social  order  in 
that  he  dared  to  want  to  join  his  wife 
and  3-year-old  child— his  6-year-old 
child  now— in  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  frequently  hear  of 
the  plights  of  human  rights  cases 
throughout  the  world.  In  so  many  In- 
stances the  evidence  of  the  plight  Is 
that  of  a  picture  In  a  paper  that  is  sent 
to  us  or  a  letter  that  we  receive.  Let 
me  tell  the  Members  that  the  human 
experience  of  meeting  a  young  woman 
who  was  bom  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
who  had  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
with  her  chUd  and  emigrate  to  Israel, 
a  young  woman  whose  hiisband  could 
not  join  her  because  of.  the  arrogance 
and  because  of  the  sense  of  destruc- 
tion which  is  so  common  with  Soviet 
authorities,  is  Indeed  tragic. 

D  1700 

This  evening,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  wife  of  Vladimir  Tsuker- 
man Is  In  the  gallery,  having  been 
with  us  for  these  past  2  days  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  At  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  my  colleague 
from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Taitkx)  . 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  plight  of  Vladimir  Tsuker- 
man and  the  plight  of  some  others  like 
him. 

I  know  many  of  the  Members  must 
have  had  experiences  similar  to  mine 
over  the  last  3  years.  A  year  ago  or  2 
years  ago  it  seemed  like  almost  every 
day  we  received  letters  in  our  offices 
asking  us  to  join  in  signing  petitions  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  other  officials 
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around  the  world  expressing  our  con- 
cerns about  Soviet  dissidents.  After 
awhile  so  many  of  these  letters  came, 
frankly,  that  they  seemed  to  be  a  little 
bothersome,  and  I  think  that  they  re- 
ceived less  and  less  attention  in  the  of- 
fices of  Members  of  Congress. 

Now  this  year  we  have  not  been  re- 
ceiving as  many  requests,  not  because 
there  are  not  people  suffering,  but 
simply  because  some  of  us  have  not 
had  the  proper  interest.  It  is  because 
of  the  effort  of  our  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  because  of  his  work 
in  bringing  Mrs.  Tsukerman  to  my 
office  that  I  have  renewed  interest  in 
the  specific  case  of  Mr.  Tsukerman, 
but  also  in  the  cases  of  thousands  of 
other  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  we  in  this 
body  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  outrageous  conduct 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  everyday  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  need  to  recog- 
nize that  if  we  speak  out  we  can  im- 
prove the  lives  of  those  who  are  being 
tortured  and  are  being  oppressed  by 
Soviet  officials. 

But  it  is  only  if  we  stand  up  and  are 
coimted  from  time  to  time  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  end  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity and  then  be  able  to  restore  some 
sense  of  hiunan  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  cannot  let  the  himian 
rights  issue  just  die  because  it  has 
been  with  us  for  such  a  long  time. 

I  think  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dougherty)  has 
performed  a  great  service  not  only  for 
Mr.  Tsukerman  by  bringing  his  case  to 
our  attention,  but  to  all  of  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  suffer  from  similar 
fates  by  once  again  pointing  out  to  us 
the  need  for  us  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  So  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  expressing  my  strong 
concern  and  outrage  about  the  way 
that  Vladimir  Tsukerman  has  been 
treated  by  Soviet  authorities  and  to 
plead  with  Soviet  authorities  to  re- 
lease him  from  prison,  from  the  labor 
camp,  and  also  to  permit  him  to  leave 
the  country,  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  efforts  and 
leadership  in  bringing  this  case  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  At  this  time  I 
would  like  to  recognize  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  MAVROxnjs), 
who  joined  with  me  on  that  trip  to  Je- 
rusalem last  summer  where  we  met 
Mrs.  Tsukerman  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  the  name  of  justice,  on  behalf 
of  a  man  falsely  imprisoned,  whose 
only  offense  was  that  he  wished  to  live 
in  peace  with  his  family  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors. 

Vladimir  Tsukerman  was  bom  in 
1947.  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His  wife  and 


son  were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1978, 
and  have  been  living  in  Israel  since 
that  time.  Vladimir,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  join  his  family.  Refusal  of 
his  application  for  an  exit  visa  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  served 
in  the  Soviet  Navy.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vlad- 
imir Tsukerman  ended  his  naval 
career  in  1975.  How  can  the  Soviet 
Government  claim  that  this  man 
would  present  a  security  risk,  should 
he  be  allowed  to  emigrate?  It  is  clear 
that  this  claim  has  no  real  basis  in 
fact.  It  is  instead  another  in  a  series  of 
falsehoods,  an  attempt  by  a  govern- 
ment to  justify  its  cruel  and  callous  ac- 
tions. 

In  the  years  following  the  separation 
from  his  wife  and  child,  Vladimir 
Tsukermen  found  himself  an  outcast 
in  his  native  land.  He  was  unable  to 
find  work.  He  was  hoimded  by  Soviet 
authorities,  and  imprisoned  several 
times  for  his  continued  efforts  to 
obtain  an  exit  visa. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  authori- 
ties informed  Vladimir  Tsukerman 
that  they  had  reviewed  his  case,  and 
decided  that  he  would  not,  after  all,  be 
a  significant  security  risk.  He  was  told 
he  would  be  granted  an  exit  visa  on 
April  20.  1981. 

This  promise,  however,  was  nothing 
but  an  elaborate  exercise  in  mental 
torture.  When  Vladimir  applied  for  his 
emigration  permit,  he  was  once  again 
told  that  his  application  had  been  re- 
jected. 

After  his  hopes  and  dreams  had 
been  crushed  by  this  inexplicable  deci- 
sion, Vladimir  Tsukerman  staged  a 
peaceful  demonstration  on  May  30, 
protesting  the  cruelty  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities. He  was,  as  a  result,  charged 
with  disturbing  public  order.  He  has 
been  sentenced  to  3  years  in  a  Soviet 
labor  camp,  and  he  may  face  internal 
exile  after  his  release. 

Meanwhile,  his  son,  now  6  years  old. 
has  lived  half  his  life  without  seeing 
his  father,  whom  he  scarcely  remem- 
bers. What  kind  of  government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  can,  without  any  hesitation, 
attempt  to  destroy  an  iimocent 
family?  What  twisted  purpose  can  this 
possibly  serve? 

The  Soviet  Union  willingly  signed 
the  Helsinki  human  rights  accords  in 
1975.  And  yet,  with  every  additional 
case  of  this  kind,  we  are  reminded 
that,  to  the  Soviets,  the  accords  are 
obviously  not  worth  the  paper  they 
were  printed  on. 

Some  may  ask  how  important  the 
fate  of  this  single  family  is  with  all  the 
pain  and  suffering  in  the  world  today. 
Others  may  ask  why  those  of  us  to 
this  House  should  pause  in  considering 
the  major  issues  we  face  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  seeming  insignificance. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simple. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  believe  in 
freedom.  We  must,  by  our  own  con- 
duct, hold  out  hope  to  those  who  do 
not  share  our  advantages.  It  is  not 


enough  for  us  to  proclaim  our  devo- 
tion to  liberty.  We  must  transform  our 
words  into  action. 

We  have  a  responsibility,  to  our- 
selves and  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  to  speak  out  in  the  name  of 
those  who  have  been  silenced.  I  call 
upon  the  administration  to  use  every 
means  necessary  to  secure  the  release 
of  Vladimir  Tsukerman,  and  all  others 
like  him.  As  long  as  Vladimir  Tsuker- 
man remains  imprisoned,  none  of  us  is 
truly  free. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  first  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman DouGHERTT,  for  bringing 
this  important  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Sometimes,  it  is  easy  for 
us  in  this  country  to  overlook  the 
problems  of  those  abroad.  Congress- 
man Dougherty  does  not  want  to  see 
this  happen.  Neither  do  I.  I  am  glad  to 
join  him  in  this  effort,  and  I  will  do  all 
that  I  can  to  insure  that  it  is  a  success- 
ful one. 

We  are  talking  about  the  most  basic 
himian  right— freedom.  We  often  take 
it  for  granted  here,  but  imagine  if  you 
were  separated  from  your  wife  and 
son— for  3  years.  That  is  the  plight  of 
Vladimir  Tsukerman.  Why?  Because 
he  is  a  Soviet  dissident.  His  wife, 
Faina,  and  his  son  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1978,  Vladimir 
was  not.  He  was  recently  arrested  for 
participating  in  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, and  sentenced  to  the  maximum 
term  of  3  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  a 
"violation  of  the  social  order."  If  noth- 
ing is  done,  he  and  his  family  are  now 
confronted  with  at  least  6  years  of  sep- 
aration. That  is  why  we  in  this  Con- 
gress must  act,  we  need  to  speak  out  as 
we  are  doing  today,  we  need  to  publi- 
cize the  plight  of  literally  thousands 
of  Soviet  dissidents  in  similar  situa- 
tions, we  need  to  write,  we  need  to  call. 
We  must  fight,  we  must  keep  the  pres- 
sure on. 

It  is  easy  to  give  up,  to  say  what  is 
the  use.  But  make  no  mistake,  these 
calls,  these  letters,  make  a  difference. 
We  cannot  forget  these  people  who 
have  been  denied  the  most  basic 
himian  right  by  a  reprehensible  totali- 
tarian regime.  They  are  not  just  face- 
less nimibers  overseas.  Today.  I  met 
with  Faina  Tsukerman  in  my  office.  I 
listened  to  her  story.  I  saw  pictures  of 
her  son  and  husband.  I  was  touched 
by  the  sadness  of  her  story,  angered  at 
those  responsible,  but  impressed  by 
her  courage.  We  in  this  Congress  can 
be  no  less  courageous,  for  her  sake,  for 
the  thousands  like  her.  and  for  our 
sake. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for' 
speaking  out  and  taking  the  leader- 
ship and  bringing  this  issue  to  our  at- 
tention. 
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Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Maine  for  those  com- 
ments.   

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
today,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  speak 
out  against  the  persecution  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  seek  to  emigrate 
to  Israel. 

The  case  of  Vladimir  Tsukerman, 
like  the  cases  of  so  many  Sdviet  Jews, 
is  a  story  of  harsh  and  unjust  treat- 
ment, of  callous  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  and  of  distress- 
ing disrespect  for  a  family's  need  to  be 
together. 

Because  he  wanted  to  join  his 
family— who  had  emigrated  to  Israel— 
because  he  had  exhausted  every 
means  at  his  disposal  to  seek  emigra- 
tion, Vladimir  Tsukerman  staged  a 
peaceful  protest  against  the  authori- 
ties. He  broke  no  law,  committed  no 
crime,  and  hurt  no  one.  But  today, 
Vladimir  Tsukerman  is  in  prison,  sen- 
tenced to  3  years  in  a  labor  camp  for 
"disturbing  public  order." 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  everyone 
knows,  was  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Yet  here,  once  more,  they 
have  broken  the  spirit  of  those  ac- 
cords. Vladimir  Tsukerman  was  denied 
a  visa  because  he  served  in  the  navy. 
But  he  was  discharged  in  1975.  He 
knew  no  state  secrets.  He  did  hot  seek 
to  violate  any  element  of  Soviet  securi- 
ty. Vladimir  Tsukerman  sought  simply 
to  join  with  his  family  in  leaving  a 
land  where  he  was  not  welcome,  and 
moving  to  one  where  he  and  his  family 
would  be  free  from  persecution.  I  call 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  speed  his  release,  and  to  allow  him 
to  Join  his  family  in  Israel. 

The  injustice  done  to  Tsukerman  is 
not  unique— there  are  all  too  many  ex- 
amples of  such  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  and  dignity  by  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  their  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. If  we  are  to  one  day  reach  a 
condition  in  the  world  where  justice  is 
a  reality,  and  not  just  rhetoric,  then 
Vladimir  Tsukerman,  and  all  those 
like  him.  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
around  the  world,  must  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  path  that  leads  to  freedom 
and  to  the  dignity  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

D  1710 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  for  his  efforts  in  this 
particular  case  and  pledge  to  him  my 
cooperation  in  the  future  in  trying  to 
work  out  this  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Philadel- 
phia, for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Smith. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  Vladimir  Tsukerman. 

It  has  been  said  before  me  and  it  will 
be  said  long  after  this  day  that  if  we 
engage  in  the  battle  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  enslaved  people  any- 
where, it  is  the  noblest  endeavor  of  all. 

Today,  we  address  a  situation  where- 
in we  pray  in  this  hallowed  Chamber 
for  Justice  of  a  single  individual— Vlad- 
imir Tsukerman.  A  Soviet  citizen  who 
has  been  denied  the  right  to  employ- 
ment, denied  the  right  to  socialize, 
denied  the  right  of  self-expression, 
denied  the  right  to  live  with  his  loved 
ones,  denied  the  right  to  exile. 

Vladimir  Tsukerman  was  arrested 
for  his  legal  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
in  order  to  join  his  wife  and  son.  This 
individual  has  been  stripped  of  his  per- 
sonal dignity  by  an  oppressive  state. 

In  this  great  country  of  ours,  we  are 
drawn  together  by  our  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  a  common  cause,  which  is  pre- 
serving individual  liberty.  It  is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  as  Americans 
to  show  the  other  people  of  the  world 
the  way  to  human  freedom  and  digni- 
ty. Admittedly,  by  freeing  Vladimir 
Tsukerman  from  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  going  to  stop  human  oppression  or 
settle  the  world's  disputes.  But  any 
movement  that  teaches  the  value  of 
human  freedom  is  bound  to  help 
create  attitudes  favorable  to  securing 
individual  liberty. 

Vladimir  Tsukerman  and  his  wife. 
Faina  Tsukerman,  and  their  son  de- 
serve to  be  supported  in  their  endeav- 
or to  be  united.  The  cruel  mistreat- 
ment and  imprisonment  of  Vladimir 
Tsukerman  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  signed  and  ratified  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

As  Americans  we  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  to  lead  the  way  to 
human  liberty.  We  cannot  shirk  our 
responsibility  by  allowing  individuals 
to  be  grossly  and  unjustly  deprived  of 
their  fimdamental  human  freedom. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  promote 
progress  in  the  pursuit  of  individual 
and  national  liberty,  we  must  take 
action  by  combating  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities; blatant  violations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  I  l>elieve  that  by  uniting 
in  our  support  for  Vladimir  Tsuker- 
man, we  can  help  to  achieve  the  ideal 
of  living  in  a  world  that  is  free  from 
oppression. 

It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
go  on  record  as  opposing  this  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  Vladimir  Tsuker- 
man and  to  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  speedy  resolu- 
tion of  this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  from  Philadelphia, 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  dear  colleagues 
who  have  so  adequately  and  so  articu- 
lately expressed  the  sense  of  outrage 
and  disgust  that  we  feel  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  for  keeping  people  who 
want  to  emigrate,  who  want  to  leave 
the  country.  Freedom  to  do  so  is  one 
of  the  hallmarks  of  a  free  society  and. 
I  might  say,  a  civilized  society.  One 
wonders  what  they  have  to  fear.  One 
wonders  why  they  do  not  want  people 
to  leave  the  country.  I  suppose  the 
contrast  to  be  expected  would  be  so 
great.  But,  of  course,  we  know  why  the 
wall  was  erected  in  Berlin— to  keep 
people  from  leaving  Soviet  states,  the 
countries  that  are  dominated  by  the 
Communist  regimes.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  this  world  that  people  are 
still  kept  in  national  prisons  when 
they  want  to  emigrate  and  join  their 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  stand  here  and 
talk  and  write  letters,  and  sometimes 
we  wonder  whether  anything  good  is 
being  accomplished.  But  for  this 
Member,  when  I  understand  what  the 
Helsinki  accords  promised  and  the  ex- 
pectations, and  then  when  I  see  the 
performance.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
confine  my  distrust  for  the  Soviet 
Union  living  up  to  its  word  of  honor, 
its  signed  word  on  a  treaty,  in  matters 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  in  matters  in- 
volving international  undertakings. 
How  can  you  trust  them?  How  can  you 
believe  them?  Is  their  word  any  good? 

And  it  is  this  suspicion,  premised 
and  based  on  the  history  of  ignoring 
their  sworn  undertakings  and  prom- 
ises and  international  pledges  that  di- 
minishes the  possibility  of  meaningful, 
lasting  trust  between  great  super- 
powers. 

So  it  is  not  an  empty  gesture  that  we 
stand  here  and  talk  about  these 
things.  I  think  we  must  express  our 
dismay,  our  displeasure,  our  disgust,  at 
the  fact  that  people,  who  yearn  to  join 
their  families  and  to  leave  a  country 
that  is  unbearable  to  them,  are  denied 
that  civilized  privilege,  and  it  makes  us 
question  whether  it  is  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  mutuality  and  trust,  to  ever 
reach  an  accord  with  their  prisoners. 

So  I  salute  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dougherty)  for  his 
initiative,  and  I  certainly  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  views  and  those 
of  the  other  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  I  think  the  point  he  makes  is  very 
well  taken.  If  indeed  the  Soviet  Union 
is  so  afraid  of  one  young  man  who 
wants  to  join  his  family  and  his  6- 
year-old  son  in  Israel,  that  they  would 
in  effect  violate  the  Helsinki  accords. 
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how  can  we  realistically  be  expected  to 
trust  the  Soviet  Union  on  any  other 
thing  that  they  would  like  to  engage 
in,  particularly  when  we  get  into  these 
serious  areas  of  disarmament  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  Speaker.  50  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  joined  with  me  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  President  Reagan, 
which  I  would  now  like  to  read  in  the 
Recoro.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  might 
want  to  cosign  this  letter  to  contact 
my  office  today  or  tomorrow. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
CoHGRXss  or  THB  UNixn)  States. 

Housi  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  18,  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recently  your  ad- 
ministration has  begun  reestablishing  diplo- 
matic channels  between  our  pountry  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We.  as  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  Congress,  urge  you  to 
make  linown  our  concern  for  the  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  who  have  been  victims  of  fla- 
grant denials  of  human  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets. 

More  specifically,  we  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  case  of  Mr.  Vladimir 
Tsukerman  who  since  1974  has  applied  for 
an  emigration  visa  and  has  repeatedly  been 
denied.  His  wife  and  son  were  permitted  to 
leave  in  1978.  but  he  was  not  permitted  to 
emigrate.  After  seven  years  of  frustration 
and  disappointment,  Vladimir  chose  to  lead 
a  march  through  his  home  town  of  Ki- 
shinev to  protest  not  only  his  denial  of  emi- 
gration, but  the  denial  of  all  Jews  in  Ki- 
shinev who  have  tried  to  exercise  their  basic 
human  rights.  On  May  30th  of  this  year  he 
was  arrested.  He  was  recently  sentenced  to 
the  maximum  term  of  three  years  in  a  labor 
camp  for  a  "violation  of  the  social  order." 

This  past  summer  several  of  us  traveled  to 
Israel  and  met  with  Paina  Tsukerman, 
Vladimir's  wife.  She  lives  in  Israel  with 
their  son.  We  pledged  to  help  her  in  her 
struggle  to  reunite  with  her  husband  and  we 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  you  could  great- 
ly add  to  the  weight  of  our  message.  For 
some  time  now.  emigration  levels  from  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  kept  very  low.  We 
understand  that  the  issues  involved  in  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets  are  complicated;  how- 
ever, we  wish  to  stress  the  importance  of 
world  wide  respect  for  human  rights,  and 
specifically  the  case  of  Vladimir  Tsukerman. 

With  best  regards 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Charles  P.  Dougherty. 

Member  of  Congress. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter 
has  been  co-signed  by  50  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  we  would  invite 
others,  who  would  so  choose,  to  con- 
tact my  office  this  afternoon  or  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  have  met  with  Mrs.  Tsukerman 
on  these  past  2  days  and  have  agreed 
to  write  individual  letters  to  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  President  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  express  to  him  personally 
their  outrage  at  this  tragedy. 


I  would  like  to  close  by  saying.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  in  Congress  get  very 
busy  all  the  time,  we  are  frequently  on 
the  go.  We  are  rurming  from  issue  to 
issue,  from  place  to  place.  It  is  the  mo- 
ments that  we  share  with  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  we  that  I  think 
bring  home  to  us  the  real  meaning  of 
what  it  is  be  an  American,  what  a 
privilege  it  is  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. On  too  many  times  we  read 
newspapers,  we  get  letters,  but  we 
never  meet  the  people.  Having  had  the 
privilege  now  of  meeting  Mrs.  Tsuker- 
man, both  in  Jerusalem  and  here  in 
Washington,  it  has  brought  home  to 
me  a  very  human  factor  that  is  in- 
volved in  what  is  called  the  human 
rights  struggle. 

When  you  come  down  to  the  bottom 
line,  it  is  such  a  tragedy  and  such  an 
indictment  of  the  Soviet  Government 
that  they  would  go  to  such  extremes 
as  to  deny  a  young  man  the  right  to 
leave  that  coimtry  so  that  he  could  be 
with  his  wife  and  son.  Indeed,  if  we 
need  a  better  commentary  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  can  be  none,  that 
they  are  so  afraid,  that  they  are  so 
imsure,  that  they  are  so  distrusting 
that  they  would  dare  to  deny  one 
human  being  the  right  to  join  his 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  with  us 
today. 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  Vladimir  Leonidovich  Tsuker- 
man is  yet  another  classic  case  of  fla- 
grant violation  of  himian  and  civil 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Arrested  in  Kishinev  at  the  end  of 
May  this  year  and  now  awaiting  trial, 
Tsukerman's  only  crime  was  his  at- 
tempt to  exercise  his  legal  right  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  where  his  wife  and 
son  have  been  living  since  1978.  The 
Soviet  authorities'  refusal  to  grant 
Tsukerman  a  visa  to  emigrate  was 
based  on  the  shallow  excuse  that  he 
had  served  in  the  Soviet  Navy,  from 
which  he  was  in  fact  discharged  in 
1975,  well  before  he  applied  to  emi- 
grate. 

After  a  long  period  of  being  deprived 
of  a  job  and  Ijeing  subjected  to  con- 
stant harassment,  including  imprison- 
ment, Tsukerman  was  finally  notified 
that,  due  to  removal  of  the  security 
consideration  applied  to  his  case,  he 
would  be  granted  an  emigration  visa  in 
April  of  this  year.  At  the  last  minute, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Soviet  authorities  were  playing  a  cruel 
joke  on  Tsukerman.  When  he  went  to 
pick  up  the  permit,  he  was  told  that 
his  application  was  again  rejected. 

Several  days  later,  Tsukerman 
staged  a  peaceful  protest  demonstra- 
tion in  Kishinev  for  which  he  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  "disturbing 
public  order,"  a  charge  which,  if  he  is 
convicted,  means  a  minimum  of  3 
years  in  labor  camps  and  possible  later 
exile. 


Vladimir  Tsukerman's  tragedy,  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  he  was 
forced  to  divorce  his  wife  so  that  she 
and  their  son  could  emigrate  to  Israel, 
underscores  the  problem  of  himian 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  week  President  Reagan  indicated 
profound  resolve  to  reduce  United 
States-Soviet  tensions  by  commencing 
serious  arms  control  talks.  An  appro- 
priate response  or  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  to  evidence  the  seriousness 
of  the  commitments  to  international 
treaties  such  as  the  Helsinki  accords, 
by  making  a  humanitarian  gesture  and 
allowing  Vladimir  Tsukerman  and 
other  similarly  situated  Soviet  Jews  to 
emigrate.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  on  today. 

Mr.  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIOLENCE  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
1979,  the  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations, which  I  was  privileged  to 
chair,  filed  its  final  report  on  the 
deaths  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  At 
the  time,  most  people's  attention  was 
focused  on  our  conclusions  that  these 
two  men  most  likely  died  as  a  result  of 
conspiracies.  In  fact,  our  work  went 
well  beyond  the  conspiracy  question, 
and  we  made  a  series  of  important  leg- 
islative and  administrative  recommen- 
dations. It  is  in  light  of  those  recom- 
mendations that  I  now  rise  to  intro- 
duce, along  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
PiTHiAN,  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  and  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  the  Violence  Control  Act  of 
1982. 

I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  this  Sunday 
will  mark  the  18th  anniversary  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination, 
sorely  a  pivotal  event  in  American  his- 
tory. More  than  any  single  murder 
since,  that  event  changed  our  world 
and  our  perception  of  it.  Though 
others  were  victims  of  brutal  homi- 
cides in  the  following  years,  that 
murder  uniquely  made  America  seem 
less  green,  less  full  of  promise,  less  full 
of  hope,  for  it  seemed  as  if  America 
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lost  its  youth  when  the  young  Presi- 
dent died. 

It  is  ironic,  too.  that  a  child  bom  on 
that  tragic  day  in  Dallas  would  be  18 
years  old  this  Sunday— an  adult  in 
America's  eyes— old  enough  to  vote 
and  participate  in  a  responsible  way  in 
the  public  aspects  of  our  life  in 
common. 

In  what  sort  of  world  has  that  child 
become  an  adult? 

Sadly,  it  is  increasingly  a  world  more 
violent  than  the  day  on  whioh  he  was 
bom. 

In  1960.  this  Nation  suffered  9,000 
murders. 

By  1980.  that  figure  had  risen  to 
23.000— an  increase  of  more  than  156 
percent,  though  our  general  popula- 
tion had  grown  but  22  percent. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
violence  prone  age  bracket— 15  to  24— 
increased  faster  than  the  general  pop- 
ulation over  those  years,  the  increase 
was  only  72  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increase  in  violence 
that  our  society  has  experienced  over 
the  past  20  years  is  not  some  statisti- 
cal mirage,  as  some  editorial  writers  or 
academicians  would  have  us  believe.  It 
is  all  to  real  for  all  too  many  people. 

In  fact,  the  data  showing  an  in- 
crease— obtained  independently  from 
police  and  coroner  records— understate 
the  true  extent  of  violence,  for  a  re- 
markable improvement  has  taken 
place  over  these  years  in  the  quality  of 
emergency  medical  treatment  and  fa- 
cilities, particularly  in  urban  areas. 
Many  attacks  that  would  have  been 
murders  yesterday  go  down  as  aggra- 
vated assaults  today.  Witness  only  one 
recent  example— the  shooting  of  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary.  James  Brady. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  survived. 

These  homicide  statistics,  therefore, 
document  only  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
violence  in  our  society  today. 

In  1960,  this  Nation  saw  150,000  ag- 
gravated assaults. 

By  1980,  the  figure  had  risen  to 
650,000— an  increase  of  more  than  330 
percent. 

The  impact  of  this  rise  in  personal 
violence  has  been  repeatedly  docu- 
mented. A  recent  national  survey 
foimd  that  4  out  of  10  Americans  were 
"highly  fearful"  and  felt  "unsafe"  in 
their  own  homes.  At  about  the  time  of 
the  assassination  attempt  on  President 
Reagan's  life,  a  Harris  survey  showed 
a  dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of 
Americans  who  felt  that  the  crime 
rate  in  their  area  was  increasing,  with 
68  percent  saying  that  crime  was  on 
the  upswing  compared  to  only  46  per- 
cent saying  so  in  1978.  Additionally.  48 
percent  of  the  adult  population  re- 
ported that  they  personally  feel 
uneasy,  not  only  in  their  homes,  but 
on  the  public  streets,  up  from  40  per- 
cent who  felt  that  way  in  1978. 

The  American  people,  too,  express  a 
sense  of  futility  with  law  enforcement. 


They  feel,  according  to  the  Harris 
survey,  a  growing  sense  that  the 
present  system  of  law  enforcement 
does  not  discourage  criminal  activity,  a 
view  now  held  by  a  shocking  79  per- 
cent of  adults  nationwide. 

And  the  people's  perception  is  not 
wholly  wrong.  The  statistics  show  a 
steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  all 
offenses  that  the  police  feel  they  solve 
through  arrest  that  parallels  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  offenses. 
Murder  clearance  rates,  for  example, 
have  dropped  from  92  percent  in  1960 
to  73  percent  in  1973:  aggravated  as- 
sault rates  from  76  to  59  percent.  The 
police  are,  in  short,  being  over- 
whelmed by  volume,  and  the  people 
are  being  left  helpless  and  frustrated. 

There  are  other,  more  personal  ways 
of  stating  the  stark  facts: 

An  American  male  bom  today  is 
more  likely  to  die  by  murder  than  an 
American  soldier  in  World  War  II  was 
to  die  in  combat. 

In  fact,  1  out  of  186  live  bom  white 
males  are  expected  to  be  murder  vic- 
tims in  their  lifetime. 

Murder  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
for  black  males  age  15  to  24. 

In  fact,  1  out  of  29  live  bom  non- 
white  males  will  be  murdered  in  their 
lifetime. 

II 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  particularly  disturb- 
ing aspect  of  the  violence  that  has 
characterized  our  society  in  recent 
years  is  assassinations,  not  only  of  po- 
litical leaders,  but  also  of  public  fig- 
ures. In  the  150  years  since  1835  when 
Richard  Lawrence's  pistol  misfired  as 
he  shot  at  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
there  were  12  attacks  on  Presidents  or 
Presidential  candidates.  Four  Presi- 
dents were  killed— Lincoln,  Garfield, 
McKinley.  and  Kennedy— 1  out  of 
every  10  men  to  have  held  that  high 
office. 

In  the  first  100  years,  there  were  five 
attacks.  In  the  past  50  years,  there  were 
8  attaclLS.  Since  1963,  there  were  six 
attacits.  Indeed,  three  out  of  the  last  six 
Presidents  have  been  the  targets  of  as- 
sassins, and  one— President  Ford— was 
attacked  twice. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  and  include  attacks  on 
public  figures— men  such  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Malcolm  X, 
John  Lennon,  and  most  recently, 
Vernon  Jordan,  Jr.,  it  appears  that  we 
are  rurming  an  assassination  attempt 
rate  of  at  least  one  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  our  social 
fabric  can  withstand  the  pressures 
that  these  attacks  create,  only  history 
will  tell.  What  I  do  know  is  that  assas- 
sination is  more  than  a  deadly  assault 
on  another  human  being.  As  our  final 
report  observed  of  an  assassination: 

It  is  an  attack  on  the  foundations  of  De- 
mocracy—majority rule,  due  process  of  law, 
consensual  decisionmaking,  individual 
rights  and  liberties.  It  undermines  the  polit- 
ical system  by  deterring  qualified  people 


from  seeking  public  office  or  exercising 
leadership.  It  produces  fear  among  the  citi- 
zenry. A  "Seige  Mentality"  and  often  leads 
to  the  creation  of  vigilante  groups,  civil  dis- 
order and  other  counterterrorist  activities. 

Ill 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  frank  with 
one  another  and  with  our  constitu- 
ents. There  is  not  a  great  deal  that  law 
enforcement  can  do  directly  to  control 
personal  violence.  Murder  and  aggra- 
vated assault  are  largely  societal  prob- 
lems beyond  the  direct  control  of  gov- 
ernments. Fifty-two  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims of  murder  in  1979  were  acquaint- 
ed with  their  assailants,  and  1  out  of  5 
were  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to 
the  offender.  Forty-two  percent  of  the 
murders  grew  out  of  argimients  over 
romantic  triangles,  alcohol  or  drug, 
property  or  money,  or  similar  issues. 
Only  22.2  percent  of  the  murders 
were,  in  fact,  felony  homicides,  that  is. 
murders  committed,  usually  between 
strangers,  during  the  course  of  other 
crimes,  such  as  robbery,  narcotic  deal- 
ings, or  sex  offenses.  No  system  of  law 
enforcement  can  protect  individuals 
from  their  family  and  friends.  We 
know,  too.  that  high  murder  rates  are 
significantly  correlated  with  the  pres- 
ence of  illiteracy,  young  males  without 
education,  broken  homes  with  female 
heads  of  households,  and  poverty.  In- 
creased education,  more  stable  family 
life,  and  increased  and  more  meaning- 
ful jobs  will,  in  short,  do  more  to  lower 
the  murder  rate  than  criminal  legisla- 
tion of  any  kind.  That.  too.  is  a  fact. 

We  must  be  frank  on  {mother  score. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  play  a  large  role 
in  controlling  that  part  of  violence  on 
which  law  enforcement  can  have  a 
direct  impact.  Historically,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  had  jurisdiction 
over  common-law  type  offenses- 
murder,  aggravated  assault,  rape,  rob- 
bery and  the  like.  And  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  person- 
nel to  do  much  more  than  it  is  doing 
now.  Currently,  it  employs  75.000  per- 
sons and  spends  $1.9  billion  in  the  law 
enforcement,  prosecution,  courts,  and 
correction  areas.  Yet  State  and  local 
governments  employ  more  than 
620.000  persons  and  spend  more  than 
$11.1  billion  in  similar  efforts.  Were 
all  of  the  Federal  effort,  in  short,  fo- 
cused in  this  area,  and  none  of  its 
uniquely  Federal  responsibilities  were 
met,  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  that  its 
impact  would  significantly  increase 
the  level  of  public  safety. 

IV 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  our  limits 
(and  the  limits  of  law  itself)  is  not  to 
counsel  despair  or  inaction.  We  must 
do  what  we  can.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  identified 
the  four  chief  factors  influencing  the 
quality  of  American  justice  as  person- 
nel, administration,  procedure,  and 
the  substantive  law.  It  is  evident,  too. 
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as  Pound  conlcuded.  that  these  factors 
must  be  ranked  in  that  same  order  of 
relative  importance.  Personnel  and  ad- 
ministration have  been  left  to  others. 
Our  job,  therefore,  must  be  to  guaran- 
tee that  procedural  and  substantive 
law  are  the  best  that  can  be  fashioned 
by  the  minds  and  hands  of  creative 
men  and  women.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  the  Violence  Control  Act  of 
1982 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
introducing  this  legislation  as  a  "study 
bill."  None  of  us  are  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  any  provision  of  the  bill  as 
presently  drafted.  It  is  introduced  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  hold 
hearings.  I  am  hopeful,  however,  that 
when  hearings  are  held  that  a  consen- 
sus will  emerge  on  the  issues  raised  by 
the  bill  and  that  legislation  will  quick- 
ly reach  President  Reagan's  desk  for 
his  signature. 

Following  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee,  title  I  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  codifies  and  reforms 
the  law  of  federally  cognizable  person- 
al violence.  Title  I  draws  on  the  work 
of  a  number  of  distinguished  groups, 
including  the  American  Law  Institute 
and  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Law.  In 
addition,  it  draws  on  the  able  work  al- 
ready done  in  the  House  and  Senate  in 
the  past  10  years  or  more  to  codify, 
revise,  and  reform  the  Federal  crimi- 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  criminal  law  is 
in  need  of  a  thorough  reorganization. 
Unfortunately,  our  criminal  statutes 
are  currently  spread  in  haphazard 
fashion  through  most  of  the  50  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  in 
many  cases,  they  are  conflicting,  con- 
tradictory, and  imprecise.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  not  only  confusion,  but 
there  are  illogical,  and  often  unfair 
discrepancies  present  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  Over  10  years  ago. 
Congress  called  for  a  complete 
reexamination  of  the  Federal  criminal 
justice  system.  And  after  years  of 
hearings,  studies,  and  successive  bills, 
this  Congress  is  again  working  on  re- 
vising the  criminal  code  with  S.  1630, 
which  has  the  administration's  sup- 
port, H.R.  4711,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman CoNYEHS,  and  H.R.  1647.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  with  my  colleagues  can 
be  considered  along  with,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  major  codification  efforts. 
For  if  the  general  codification  effort 
again  becomes  mired  in  controversy,  I 
would  hope  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion can  be  processed  separately. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  act  also  faces 
the  delicate  issue  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  resolves  it,  not  by  increasing 
the  level  of  violence  in  our  society  by 
State  sanctioned  deaths,  but  by  au- 
thorizing a  new  concept  of  imprison- 
ment in  Federal  law:  "Life  without  re- 


lease." Only  the  President's  constitu- 
tional power  to  pardon  could  serve  as 
an  avenue  of  release  for  a  person  con- 
victed of  murder. 

Title  II  draws  on  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee,  some  of 
its  more  important  provisions  would— 

Mandate  contingency  planning  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  deal  with 
assassinations; 

Authorize  Federal  autopsies;  and 

Create  trusts  for  victims  of  federally 
cognizable  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  last  provision  re- 
quires particularly  close  study.  Testi- 
mony before  the  select  committee  in- 
dicated that  efforts  were  made  to  insu- 
late the  widow  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  from  the  funds  James  Earl 
Ray  hoped  to  realize  from  the  sale  of 
media  rights  to  the  facts  around  the 
assassination.  To  deal  with  just  that 
sort  of  reprehensible  conduct,  a 
number  of  States— 12  at  last  coimt— 
have  moved  in  the  last  4  years  or  so  to 
discourage  profiteering  by  criminals 
through  the  sale  of  their  life  stories. 
They  have  taken  as  their  lead  the 
principle  followed  in  Riggs  against 
Palmer,  an  1889  New  York  decision,  in 
which  the  court  observed: 

No  one  *  *  '  (should)  be  permitted  to 
profit  by  his  own  fraud  or  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong  •  •  •  or  to  acquire  proper- 
ty by  his  own  crime.  These  maxims  are  dic- 
tated by  public  policy  and  have  their  foun- 
dation in  universal  law  administered  by  all 
civilized  countries. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  criticisms 
have  been  leveled  at  these  laws  on  the 
first  amendment  grounds  that  they 
are  an  impermissible  burden  on  the 
free  speech  rights  of  criminals.  Never- 
theless, I  am  hopeful  that  the  hearing 
process  will  be  able  to  develop  some 
workable  compromise  in  this  area  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  wrongdoer  and 
his  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  III  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  goes  beyond  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  commit- 
tee. The  need  for  it,  however,  is  dra- 
matically illustrated  by  the  attack  on 
President  Reagan. 

On  March  30  here  in  Washington, 
John  Hinckley,  Jr.,  shot  at  the  Presi- 
dent, gravely  wounding  the  President's 
Press  Secretary,  and  seriously  wound- 
ing Mr.  Reagan  and  others.  As  I  previ- 
ously noted,  it  was  only  good  luck  and 
a  fine  hospital  facility  so  close  at  hand 
that  prevented  the  Nation  from  losing 
another  President  to  the  bullets  of  an 
assassin.  John  W.  Hinckley  is.  of 
course,  now  standing  trial  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  his  attorneys 
have  been  seeking  to  have  him  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  Noth- 
ing that  I  say  here  today  should  be 
construed  as  an  effort  to  affect  those 
proceedings.  But  should  Hinckley  go 
free,  I  note  that,  he  will  still  have  to 
receive,  under  Federal  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  medical 
treatment   in   the   form   of  therapy. 


But— and  this  is  my  point— had  Hinck- 
ley shot  at  President  Reagan  in  Alex- 
andria. Va..  and  been  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  in  a  Federal  trial 
for  the  attack,  he  could  have  just 
walked  out  of  the  door  of  the  court- 
room and  never  have  to  receive  ther- 
apy. As  hard  as  it  might  seem  to  be- 
lieve, there  is,  in  fact,  no  general  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law  applicable  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
quiring that  those  found  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity  in  Federal  courts 
undergo  medical  treatment.  Richard 
Lawrence,  as  I  noted  earlier,  fired  at 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1835.  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1881.  John 
Schrank.  a  saloon  keeper,  shot  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  during  a  campaign  visit 
to  Milwaukee  in  1912,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1943.  Never- 
theless, Congress  had  never  moved  to 
guarantee  that  this  procedure  must  be 
followed  in  all  cases.  I  believe  we  have 
waited  too  long  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  IV  of  the  proposed 
legislation  also  goes  beyond  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee.  I 
expect,  too,  that  it  will  be  controver- 
sial, for  it  makes  provisions  for  the 
registration  and  licensing  of  hand- 
gtuis.  While  this  provision— modeled 
after  legislation  supported  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy— was 
not  considered  by  the  select  commit- 
tee, it  may  well  be  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  firearms 
have  consistently  been  the  weapon  of 
choice  in  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
homicides.  Handguns  have  been  the 
weapon  of  choice  in  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  killings. 

Presidential  or  other  Federal  groups 
or  commissions— at  least  seven  in 
number— have  repeatedly  called  for 
strict  handgun  control— the  National 
Commission  for  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.  The  Commission 
on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
Commission  on  Cause  and  Prevention 
of  Violence,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  the 
National  Commibsion  on  the  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Law,  and,  most  re- 
cently, the  Attorney  General's  taslc 
force  on  violent  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  oppose 
meaningful  restraints  on  the  use  of 
handguns  rely  on  six  tired  argimients 
that  are  almost  as  old  as  the  Republic: 

First,  opponents  of  handgim  control 
insist  "their  right  to  bear  arms"  is 
rooted  in  the  Constitution.  The  argu- 
ment is  then  extended  to  claim  that 
gun  control  deprives  them  of  their 
right  to  pursue  happiness  with  guns 
free  of  Government  limits.  But,  in 
fact,  the  courts  have  said  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  interfere  with 
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the  power  of  the  Government  to  regu- 
late deadly  weapons. 

Since  we  mean  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  halt  the  abuse  of  the  hand- 
guns of  those  who  find  happiness  in 
such  weapons,  they  will  just  have  to 
subordinate  that  pleasure  to  the  right 
of  all  Americans  to  live  free  from  the 
death  and  violence  that  the  American 
gun  mania  has  brought  us. 

Second,  many  people  make  the  argu- 
ment that  because  lawless  citizens  will 
feel  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  gun 
laws,  gim  controls  will  simply  disarm 
those  who  abide  by  the  law.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  strict  enforce- 
ment of  licensing  and  registration  laws 
will  serve  to  isolate  precisely  those  in- 
dividuals who  flaunt  the  law  and  sub- 
ject them  to  prosecution  for  gun  viola- 
tions before  they  commit  other  crimes 
with  their  guns. 

Third,  critics  of  gun  control  insist 
that  laws  cannot  control  access  to 
guns.  Yet.  the  records  show  that  even 
the  limited  provisions  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  have  severely  altered  the 
flow  of  one  kind  of  weapon— the  im- 
ported handgun.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934  essentially 
eliminated  civilian  access  to  machine- 
guns,  sawed  off  rifles  and  shotguns, 
mufflers,  and  silencers.  Gun  control, 
in  short,  is,  in  fact,  possible. 

Fourth,  a  common  refrain  against 
handgim  control  is  that  "guns  don't 
kill,  people  do."  But  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  statistics  teUs  us  that  it 
is  when  giins  are  in  hand  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  attack  each 
other  act  in  a  deadly  fashion,  for 
rarely  does  an  attacker  make  a  deliber- 
ate choice  of  a  gun  over  a  knife.  Be- 
cause the  fatality  rate  of  knife  wounds 
is  about  one-fifth  that  of  gun  wounds, 
using  a  knife  instead  of  a  gim  might 
well  cause  80  percent  fewer  deaths.  At- 
tacks may  not  decline,  but  deadly  at- 
tacks surely  wUl. 

Fifth,  modem  critics  of  gun  control 
express  outrage  at  the  vaulting  gun 
crime  rate,  insisting  that  we  do  not 
need  more  gun  laws.  Instead,  they  say, 
we  should  enact  long-term  mandatory 
penalties  for  crimes  committed  with 
guns.  Even  if  our  penal  system  were 
not  already  overcrowded,  this  proposal 
could  be  coimted  upon  to  produce  un- 
desirable results.  Penalties  do  not 
deter  an  angry  person  from  reaching 
for  a  gim.  and  if  penalties  were  in  fact 
made  much  stronger,  the  extra  pun- 
ishment might  well  encourage  the 
armed  robber  "to  leave  no  witnesses." 
Thus,  it  is  likely  that  high  mandatory 
penalties  would,  in  fact,  cause  more 
gun  deaths  than  they  would  prevent. 

Sixth,  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  protect  gun  control  legislation  ap- 
parently believe  that  the  administra- 
tive requirements  for  registration 
would  be  too  cumbersome  and  incon- 
venient. Such  requirements  are 
thought  to  be  "unfair  and  punitive"  in 
that  the  persons  really  affected  so  ad- 


versely are  law  abiding  citizens  who 
pursue  shooting  as  a  hobby  or  as  a 
form  of  recreation.  To  these  people,  I 
can  only  say  how  thoughtless  you  are, 
when  you  value  your  own  inconven- 
ience over  the  lives  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recitation  of  the 
arguments  on  handgun  control  in- 
cludes the  core  of  the  objections  vehe- 
mently raised  and  expertly  used  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
other  gun  advocates  to  force  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  to  turn  the  current 
administration's  attention  away  from 
serious  efforts  to  do  something  about 
violence. 

But  I  say  that  if  there  is  any  issue 
that  Congress  understands,  it  is  the 
matter  of  strong  handgun  laws.  Each 
Member  of  the  House  is  aware — or 
ought  to  be  aware— that  seven  com- 
missions or  national  study  groups  have 
recommended  stronger  gun  laws  to 
reduce  gun  killing. 

In  1966,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  recommended  "that  all 
State  and  local  governments  should 
enact  gun  control  legislation."  The 
final  report  asserted  that— we  believe 
that  Federal  legislation  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  State  and  local  laws 
fully  effective,  and  to  regulate  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

In  February  1967,  the  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  reported  that  strict 
controls  by  State  or  city  are  nullified 
when  a  potential  criminal  can  secure  a 
firearm  merely  by  going  into  a  neigh- 
boring jurisdiction  with  few  controls, 
or  none  at  all. 

In  1968,  the  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
concluded  that:  The  only  sure  way  to 
reduce  gun  violence  is  to  reduce  sharp- 
ly the  number  of  handguns  in  civilian 
hands  in  this  country.  We  recognize 
this  will  be  a  massive  and  expensive 
task.  But.  the  price  is  one  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  pay. 

In  1971.  the  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  called  for— a 
ban  on  the  production  and  possession 
of.  and  trafficking  in.  handguns,  with 
exceptions  only  for  military,  police, 
and  similar  official  activities;  and  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms. 

In  1973,  in  its  report  to  President 
Nixon,  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Standards  and  Goals 
recommended  that  each  State  take  the 
following  action:  The  private  posses- 
sion of  handguns  should  be  prohibited 
for  all  persons  other  than  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  personnel.  Manu- 
facture and  sale  of  handguns  should 
be  terminated.  Existing  handguns 
should  be  acquired  by  States.  Hand- 
guns held  by  private  citizens  as  collec- 
tor's items  should  be  modified  and 
rendered  inoperative. 


Most  recently,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's task  force  on  violent  crime  called 
for  stricter  handgun  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  lack  the  courage  to  do  in  that  we 
know  is  right? 

I  hope— not  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  following  materials 
in  the  Rfx:oiu>  at  this  point: 

First.  A  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  act. 

Second.  Four  charts  presenting  data 
on  i}ersonal  violence  in  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analysis— <Trk 
ViOLEHCi;  CowntoL  Act  or  1982  (H.R.  5057)) 

riNDINCS 

1.  Personal  violence  over  past  two  decades 
has  been  increasing  at  an  intolerable  rate. 

2.  Assassinations  are  a  particularly  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  personal  violence. 

3.  Assassinations  impact  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a  free  society. 

4.  Other  forms  of  personal  violence  simi- 
larly impact  on  the  basis  of  community  life. 

5.  Handgruns,  the  special  weapons  of  per- 
sonal violence,  must  be  controlled  if  vio- 
lence is  to  be  curtailed. 

Title  I:  Federally  cognizable  personal 
violence 

Codification  and  reform  of  federal  law  of: 

1.  Murder; 

2.  Manslaughter; 

3.  Negligent  Homicide: 

4.  Maiming; 

5.  Aggravated  Battery; 

6.  Battery; 

7.  Menacing; 

8.  Terrorizing; 

9.  Communicating  a  Threat; 

10.  Kidnapping; 

11.  Aggravated  Oiminal  Restraint;  and 

12.  Criminal  Restraint, 

Notable  Features:  Protected  persons  in- 
clude federal  officials  and  foreign  leaders. 
Murder  and  kidnapping  where  death  results 
are  punishable  by  'life  without  release"  im- 
posed after  special  sentencing  hearings  that 
includes  appellate  review  by  prosecution 
and  defense  to  correct  error  and  undue  se- 
verity or  leniency. 

Title  II:  Provisions  related  to  federally 
cognisable  personal  violence 

Section  201:  Codification  of  power  of 
Secret  Service  to  protect  national  figures. 

Section  202:  Codification  and  extension  of 
power  of  Secret  Service  to  create  zone  of 
protection  around  national  figures. 

Section  203:  Attorney  General  mandated 
to  prepare  contingency  plans  for  assassina- 
tions and  related  violence  for  review  by  Con- 
gress. 

Section  204:  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  preempt  investigative  Jurisdiction  over  at- 
tacks on  national  figures. 

Section  205:  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  conduct  investigation  of  kidnappings 
after  24  hours  if  victim  not  released. 

Section  206:  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  pay  rewards  not  to  exceed  $500,000  in  in- 
vestigations of  federally  cognizable  violence. 

Section  207:  Attorney  (^neral  authorized 
to  forfeit  property  used  in  acts  of  federally 
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cognizable  violence.  See  United  States  v. 
One  6.S  mm.  Mannlicker-Carcano  Military 
Rifle.  250  P.  Supp.  410  (N.D.  Tex.  1966), 
rev'd.  King  v.  United  States,  364  P2d  235 
(5th  Cir.  1966)  (assassination  weapon  used 
against  President  Kennedy  not  subject  to 
forfeiture). 

Section  208:  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  use  military  services  in  federal  cognizable 
violence  notwithstanding  18  U.S.C.  1385 
("posse  comitatus").  where  victim  is  federal 
public  official  or  foreign  guest.  See  18 
U.S.C.  «351.  1751. 

Section  209:  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  perform  autopsies  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances, manner,  and  cause  of  federally 
cognizable  deaths. 

Section  210:  Attorney  General  authorized 
to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  with 
provision  for  just  compensation  for  proper- 
ty related  to  federally  cognizable  violence. 
See  PorUr  v.  United  States,  335  P.  Supp.  498 
(N.D.  Tex.  1971),  rev'd,  473  P.2d  1329  (5th 
Cir.  1973)  (condemnation  under  special  stat- 
ute of  Oswald's  effects).  Provision  made  for 
acceptance  by  G«;neral  Services  Administra- 
tion of  historical  preservation  agreements. 
See  NichoU  v.  United  States,  325  P.  Supp. 
130  (D.  Kan.  1971),  a/fd,  460  P.2d  671  (10th 
Cir.  1972)  (validity  of  deed  of  transfer  to 
GSA  of  Kennedy  autopsy  materials). 

Section  211:  Piovision  made  for  Trust  to 
compensate  loss  for  victims  of  federally  cog- 
nizable violence  for  proceeds  of  media  rights 
sold  by  perpetrator. 

Section  212:  Provision  made  for  special 
prosecutor  in  death  by  criminal  means  of 
President. 


Section  213:  Provision  for  consideration  of 
danger  to  community  and  to  accused  in  ex- 
traordinary situations  in  setting  or  denying 
bail  involving  federally  cognizable  violence. 

Section  214:  Provision  for  consideration  of 
careful  preparation  as  factor  for  reasonable 
delay  in  speedy  trial  of  federally  cognizable 
violence  where  President  or  high  public  offi- 
cial is  the  victim. 

Title  III:  Provisions  relating  to  mental 
disease  or  defect 

Codification  and  reform  of  federal  law  re- 
lating to: 

1.  Determination  of  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial: 

2.  Determination  of  insanity  at  time  of  of- 
fense; 

3.  Hospitalization  of  person  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity; 

4.  Hospitalization  of  person  convicted,  but 
suffering  from  mental  disease  or  defect; 

5.  Hospitalization  of  imprisoned  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease  or  defect;  and 

6.  Hospitalization  of  imprisoned  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease  or  defect,  but 
due  to  be  released. 

Notable  Feature:  Cxirrent  federal  proce- 
dure not  including  provision  for  hospitaliza- 
tion of  persons  acquitted  or  otherwise  re- 
leased because  of  insanity  rectified. 

Title  IV:  Provisions  relating  to  principal 
instruments  of  personal  violence 

Provision  made  for: 

1.  Registration  of  handguns; 

2.  Licensing  of  handguns; 

3.  Restriction  of  possession  of  handguns 
by: 

1.  Age; 

PARTB 


2.  Mental  disease  or  defect; 

3.  Drug  use;  and 

4.  Criminal  record;  and 

5.  Exemption  for 

1.  Law  enforcement; 

2.  Sports;  and 

3.  Self  protection. 

TiUe  V:  Provisions  relating  to  congressional 
investigations 
Provision  made  for  Counsel  for  House  of 
Representatives  to  enforce  process  and  rep- 
resent constitutional  powers. 
Title  VI:  General  provisions,  conforming 
amendments,  and  repealers 

PART  A.-PERCENT  OF  VIOLENT  CRIMES  CLEARED 
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Weapon  classification 


^  of  offender 


Total 
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F 


15.. 
16.. 
17.. 


a.. 


20.. 


22- 
23.. 


25  to  29.. 
3010  34.. 
35  to  39.. 
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45  to  49.. 
50  to  54.. 
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60(0  64.. 
65  to  69.. 
70  to  74.. 
7510  99.. 
Unknown.. 
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194 

412 

564 
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791 

936 
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1,664 
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811 
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262 
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61 
57 
104 
134 
130 
109 
107 
95 
137 
106 
90 
403 
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224 
189 
130 
110 
93 
61 
44 
20 
32 
46 
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53 
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145 
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199 
183 
181 
176 
167 
135 
613 
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191 
179 
148 
91 
85 
48 
46 
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315 
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360 
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65 

51 

30 

28 
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41  30  21                4  2                3  6  461 

45  40  4                1  9                4  10  535 

76  65  9                3  10                2  18  1,074 

105  87  8                 4  22                 7  21  1.412 

127  104  16                4  24                9  38  1,682 

113  150  17  4  30       9  49  1,779 

114  129  13  4  33      13  49  1.951 
95  156  19       7  38       9  38  1,812 

111  151  9       5  32      »  51  I?'' 

95  129  9       6  32       5  33  1,725 

87  129  13       4  31      10  33  1.714 

320  507  43      11  107      29  155  6,963 

227  319  29       9  76       21  98  4.691 

141  191  23       4  30       !  "  HS? 

84  121  15       1  28       3  29  2,237 

63  98               13  17                1  20  1,673 

53  77  8                2  12                5  23  1,471 

39  40  7                1  6                2  15  999 

26  21                3 5                1  6  622 

15  17  2  I  3 3  483 

8  6 1  2  2« 

16  4 1  2  .1  2  269 

49  87 13 2  23  1,547 

2,049  2,658  281               76  563             155  771  40,423 
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NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  OFFENDERS  BY  WEAPON  AND  BY  AGE  OF  OFFENDER;  3-YEAR  TOTAL,  1977-79 


A«e  of  offender 
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2 

1 
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2 
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2 
4 

1 

4 
4 
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8 
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15 

7 

16 

30 
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Distribution  of  murder  by  circumstance,  3- 
year  total,  1977-79 

Circumstances  Total 

Rape 462 

Robbery - 5,565 

Burglary » 468 

Larceny-theft 32 

Motor  vehicle  theft 72 

Arson 238 

Prostitution    and    commercialized 

vice 53 

Other  sex  offenses 156 

Abortion 2 

Narcotic  drug  law * — - —  851 

Gambling 227 

Other— not  specified 357 

Subtotal— Felony  type 8.483 

Lover's  triangle 1,522 

Child  killed  by  babysitter 94 

Brawl  due  to  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol   2,764 

Brawl  due  to  the  influence  of  nar- 
cotics    121 

Argument  over  money  or  property....  1,951 

Other  argument . — .. 19,658 

Gangland  Icillings ; 149 

Juvenile  gang  lulling 496 

Institutional  lulling 190 

Sniper  attack 48 

Other „ 8.226 

Subtotal— Nonfelony  type 35,219 

Suspected  felony  type 1.157 

Total 44,859 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana,  a  former  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations 
and  a  very  active  and  valuable  member 
of  that  committee,  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  additional  comment. 

We  completed  the  work  of  the  Assas- 
sinations Committee  in  December 
1979.  In  making  our  recommendations 
to  the  House,  our  committee  felt  that 
we  had  a  responsibility  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  had  invested 
more  than  $5  million  in  this  investiga- 
tion to  do  something  about  the  recom- 
mendations we  made  to  the  House  at 


that  time.  During  the  period  from  De- 
cember 1979  until  now.  Prof.  Robert 
Blakey  and  I  have  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation. Professor  Blakey,  who  Is  cur- 
rently at  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
and  formerly  at  Cornell  Law  School, 
when  he  was  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director  for  our  committee,  has  since 
that  time  devoted  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  his  personal  time,  not  being 
an  employee  of  the  House,  to  drafting 
this  major  piece  of  legislation. 

I  just  want  to  take  time  to  commend 
him  not  only  for  the  excellent  bill  he 
has  brought  forth,  but  also  for  demon- 
strating that  as  a  former  employee  of 
the  House  he  is  willing  to  give  this 
kind  of  devotion  and  time  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Congress  and  to  his 
coimtry.  Mr.  Blakey  has  pledged  to 
continue  aiding  and  assisting  me  and 
my  cosponsors  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  at  a  press  conference  attended 
by  myself.  Senator  Chris  Dodd,  my 
colleagues  Floyd  Ptthiam  and  Bob 
Edgar  we  were  joined  by  Chairman 
Peter  Rodino  and  Chairman  John 
CoNYERS.  Both  of  these  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  expressed  their 
interest  in  seeing  hearings  conducted 
on  this  legislation  and  we  are  grateful 
to  both  of  them  for  their  attendance 
at  the  press  conference  and  the  inter- 
est and  concern  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  FiTHIAN). 

Mr.  PITHLAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  commending  our  former 
chief  counsel  for  his  tireless  work  on 
this  legislation. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  did  a  remarkable  job  through- 
out the  tenure  of  the  Assassinations 
Committee.  While  I  do  not  agree,  and 
I  will  speak  to  that  in  just  a  moment, 
with  some  aspects  of  the  legislation. 


still  I  would  commend  its  careful 
review  to  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  for  as  the  chairman  has  said, 
we  spent  some  $5  million  of  taxpayers' 
money.  There  was  some  very,  very 
careful  research,  many,  many  experts 
were  brought  together  in  the  fields  of 
law  enforcement  and  investigative 
work. 

The  work  on  organized  crime,  the 
work  on  process,  the  work  on  so  many 
things  that  did  not  become  a  part  of 
the  media  blitz  on  the  Assassinations 
Committee,  but  in  many  ways  could 
well  be  more  long-lasting,  ought  to  be 
the  legacy  of  that  committee  to  the 
House. 

I  regret  to  report,  however,  that 
some  of  the  recommendations,  and 
there  were  some  very,  very  excellent 
reconmiendations  that  went  forward, 
some  of  the  recommendations,  most  of 
them,  in  fact,  have  been  treated  the 
way  so  many  of  our  conference,  so 
many  of  our  committee  reports  and  in- 
vestigative reports  are  treated.  They 
collect  dust  on  a  shelf  somewhere. 

There  is  much  good  that  is  in  that 
report.  There  is  much  provocative 
good  that  is  in  this  bill. 

D  1750 

For  there  are  fields  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  there  are  fields  in  criminal 
justice  and  there  are  fields  in  acoustics 
and  all  of  those  things  that  we  could 
profit  a  great  deal  from.  I  commend 
the  gentlemsxi  from  Ohio  for  engi- 
neering and  recruiting  Professor  Bla- 
key's  tireless  efforts  in  the  drafting  of 
the  biU. 

Let  me  wholeheartedly  reconunend 
it  to  the  House  with  one  exception, 
and  I  know  how  strongly  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  feels  about  handgun  con- 
trol. There  are  those  of  us  who  feel 
very  much  on  the  other  side  of  that 
particular  issue,  but  I  would  not  want 
the  rather  lengthy  and  eloquent  state- 
ment by  my  colleague  from  Ohio  on 
handgun  control  to  in  any  way— and  it 
was  not  intended  that  way— obstruct 
the  many,  many  segments  of  the  bill 
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which  address  themselves  to  the  whole 
bulk  of  work  that  was  done  by  the  As- 
sassination Committee.  So,  what  I 
have  come  to  join  in  this  special  order 
to  say  is  that  even  those  of  us  who  do 
not  support  handgun  control,  who  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  have  a  system 
of  justice  that  says  if  you  use  a  fire- 
arm in  a  commission  of  a  crime,  then 
you  ought  to  automatically  go  to  jail 
with  a  prescribed  minimum  sentence 
as  an  alternative  to  handgun  control, 
even  those  of  us  on  that  side  of  the 
issue  can,  I  think,  because  of  the 
merits  of  the  rest  of  the  proposals  in 
the  bill,  can  wholeheartedly  join  in 
while  indicating  our  personal  reserva- 
tion about  this  particular  section. 

Again,  let  me  commend  my  colleague 
for  his  excellent  work  on  this,  and  let 
me  conmiend  to  the  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
those  who  have  responsibility  for  this 
area  in  the  House  a  very  careful 
review  of  the  outstanding  recommen- 
dations in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  reservations  that  the  gentle- 
man has  about  that  particular  section 
of  the  bill  which  he  spoke  to.  I  did  say 
earlier  in  my  remarks  that  I  think  all 
of  the  other  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  some  serious  concerns  about 
certain  sections  of  the  bill,  and  indeed, 
reservations  about  certain  provisions 
in  the  bill,  but  we  have  offered  the  bill 
in  the  spirit  of  a  study  bill  so  that  we 
might  at  least  bring  these  issues  to  the 
fore  and  have  hearings  on  them,  and 
in  that  way  be  able  to  eventually 
arrive  at  a  bill  which  we  can  all  sup- 
port. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   REAL   MEANING   OF   DAVID 
STOCKMAN'S  ATLANTIC 

MONTHLY  ARTICLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  what 
David  Stockman's  article  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  really  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  does  not 
work  if  politicians  do  not  make  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  their  honest  judg- 
ment about  the  needs  of  the  coimtry 
and  then  honestly  state  their  views  to 


the  people  they  are  both  supposed  to 
represent  and  lead. 

If  politicians  do  anything  else,  if 
they  allow  political  decisions  to  warp 
policy  decisions  in  major  ways,  policy 
gets  screwed  up. 

If  they  don't  state  their  views  hon- 
estly the  American  people  have  no 
basis  on  which  to  judge  those  views 
and  the  country's  politics  get  screwed 
up  because  the  public  decides  after  a 
while  that  it  does  not  trust  anybody. 

I  remember  a  senior  Democrat 
speaking  to  a  class  of  incoming  fresh- 
men Congressmen  in  1974. 

After  answering  several  questions  he 
said  to  one  of  the  questioners  "Oh, 
now  I  understand— you  think  this 
place  is  on  the  level." 

That  makes  a  funny  story. 

And  the  man  who  said  it  was  a  good 
man  with  a  wicked  sense  of  humor. 

But  there  is  nothing  fiinny  about 
what  happens  to  this  country's  capac- 
ity to  preserve  a  democratic  system 
which  makes  our  political  liberties 
mean  something  to  its  families  if  the 
system  and  the  people  who  run  it  are 
not  on  the  level. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration generated  a  historic 
debate  in  Washington  and  around  the 
country  about  the  economic  direction 
America  should  take. 

That  debate  has  been  healthy.  Out 
of  it  has  come  broad  bipartisan  agree- 
ment in  and  out  of  Congress  on  the 
need  to  do  four  things:  Cut  wasteful 
spending;  shrink  Government  deficits; 
provide  greater  incentives  for  savings, 
investment,  and  modernization  of  an 
industrial  base;  and  stimulate  more 
competition  and  self  reliance  on  the 
part  of  both  business  and  individuals. 

The  now  famous  Atlantic  Monthly 
article  which  revealed  David  Stock- 
man's behind  the  scenes  thoughts  all 
through  the  conduct  on  that  debate 
shows  that  he  began  with  two  prem- 
ises which  were  right  on  target: 

First,  he  said  that  liberal  politics  in 
its  later  stages  had  lost  the  ability  to 
judge  claims  on  the  Government  and 
so  yielded  to  all  of  them  creating  a 
"constituency  based  choice  making" 
which  could  no  longer  address  larger 
national  interests  including  fiscal  con- 
trol. 

Second,  he  said  the  way  to  change 
that  was  to  curtail  "weak  claims 
rather  than  weak  clients." 

He  correctly  observed  that  the  key 
to  political  and  economic  success  was 
to  demonstrate  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  just  attack  weak  cli- 
ents. "We  have  to  show  that  we  are 
willing  to  attack  powerful  clients  with 
weak  claims"  as  well. 

He  was  right. 

So  we  debated  the  President's  plan, 
designed  and  promoted  principally  by 
Mr.  Stockman  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan. 


The  debate  was  not  over  whether  we 
needed  economic  change  but  how  we 
would  get  it. 

On  Government  spending,  Congress 
had  three  alternatives.  It  chose  the 
one  backed  by  the  President. 

On  taxes,  it  had  three  alternatives. 
It  chose  the  President's. 

So  the  President's  economic  policy  is 
now  in  place. 

A  number  of  us  tried  to  achieve  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  plan.  We  took 
the  position  that  there  were  three 
things  wrong  with  it.  First,  it  was  in- 
flationary and  would  create  huge  defi- 
cits; second,  it  would  damage  produc- 
tivity; and  third,  it  was  unfair. 

How  could  it  be  inflationary?  How 
could  a  program  that  had  big  cuts  in 
social  spending  cause  deficits? 

Because  while  it  was  advertised  and 
sold  to  the  American  people  as  being 
something  radically  new  it  was,  at 
least  in  one  sense  carbon  copy  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

In  the  sixties  Johnson  tried  to  fight 
a  war  without  paying  for  it.  He  con- 
cealed, first  from  himself  through 
wishful  thinking  and  then  from  the 
public  the  economic  cost  of  that  war. 

Because  he  wouldn't  raise  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  big  military  buildup 
that  war  required,  inflation  went  from 
2  percent  before  the  war  to  6  percent 
at  its  end. 

That  inflation  was  built  into  the 
economy.  It  is  still  with  us.  And  it  has 
grown  even  worse  in  the  wake  of  two 
oil  price  shocks  and  other  forces  at 
work  in  the  economy. 

Today  this  administration  is  doing 
the  same  thing. 

Look  at  the  three  numbers  that  sum 
up  its  program. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  the  program 
calls  for  increasing  the  military  budget 
by  $180  bUlion.  It  will  double  in  5 
years. 

It  cuts  from  current  services  on  the 
civilian  side  about  $140  billion.  Well, 
that  does  not  seem  too  bad,  you  might 
say.  That  only  adds  to  the  deficit  by 
$40  billion. 

But  when  you  add  a  $750-billion  tax 
cut  to  the  mix,  how  do  you  get  any- 
thing other  than  record  deficits? 

I  mean  how  do  you  do  it  without 
changing  the  computer  results,  as  Mr. 
Stockman  said  he  did  in  the  Atlantic 
article. 

For  the  last  8  months,  in  unpopular 
speech  after  unpopular  speech,  a 
nimiber  of  us  have  been  trying  to  raise 
that  question. 

But,  whenever  we  did,  we  were  told 
by  the  administration  in  Washington 
and  its  political  soulmates  at  home 
that  we  were  just  being  obstructive 
and  partisan. 

But,  now  we  have  the  admission  of 
the  principal  architect  and  spokesman 
for  the  program  that  for  6  months  he 
had   been   explaining   to   "the   West 
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Wing  guys"  that  these  numbers  just 
did  not  add. 

He  explained  that  he  got  his  budget 
deficit  projections  for  the  administra- 
tion-backed Gramm-Latta  budget 
"down  to  $31  billion  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  mostly  the  latter." 

We  did  not  think  it  all  the  way 
through.  Mr.  Stockman  has  said  in  his 
Atlantic  interview: 

We  didn't  add  up  all  the  numbers  •  •  •  we 
should  have  designed  those  pieces  to  be 
more  compatible.  But  the  .pieces  were 
moving  on  independent  tracks  •  *  •  it  didn't 
quite  mesh.  That's  what  happened.  But.  you 
see,  for  about  a  month  and  hall  we  got  away 
with  that  because  of  the  novelty  *  •  • 

So  now  the  administration  admits 
that  even  with  their  own  numbers 
their  program  will  produce  4-year, 
back-to-back  deficits  larger  than 
Jimmy  Carter's. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  consider  the 
following:  It  took  this  country  from 
1776  to  1968  to  run  up  a  national  debt 
of  $340  billion— 192  years.  The  Reagan 
administration  will  show  us  how  it  can 
be  done  in  4. 

Projected  deficits  that  large  have 
created  an  inflationary  mind  set  in  the 
Nation's  money  markets  and  they  are 
responsible  for  the  excruciating  inter- 
est rates  that  are  continuing  to  choke 
the  economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  seen  those 
coming  deficits.  It  has  been  trying  to 
compensate  for  them  in  fighting  infla- 
tion by  imposing  tight  money  and 
those  high  interest  rates  themselves 
add  unnecessary  inflation  to  economic 
sectors  like  the  housing  market. 

Why  do  I  say  it  is  unfair?  Putting 
aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
how  evenly  the  budget  cuts  fall  on  the 
poor  and  the  well  off,  let  us  look  at 
what  happened  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  great  tax  debate  began  as  a  le- 
gitimate effort  to  reform  the  economy 
by  encouraging  savings,  and  stimulat- 
ing investments  to  modernize  our  in- 
dustrial base.  But  economic  policy 
quickly  took  a  back  seat  to  politics. 

As  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article  de- 
scribes it: 

The  tax  lobbyists  of  Washington,  when 
they  saw  the  outlines  of  the  Reagan  tax  bill, 
mobilized  the  business  community,  the  in- 
fluential economic  sectors  from  oil  to  real 
estate.  In  a  matter  of  days,  they  created  the 
political  environment  in  which  they  flourish 
best— a  bidding  war  between  the  two  parties. 

At  that  point,  to  restore  the  original 
goal  of  economic  reform.  Congressmen 
Morris  Udall,  Henry  Rbdss,  and  I  of- 
fered our  own  alternative.  It  provided 
major  assistance  to  business  and  indi- 
viduals. But  it  stripped  away  the  ex- 
pensive gimmicks  which  had  been 
added  to  both  other  plans  to  gain 
votes. 

We  provided  over  $300  billion  in  tax 
relief  for  business  and  individuals  but 
we  had  no  artificial  sweeteners. 

Our  alternative  was  limited  to  the 
amount  that  could  be  provided  with- 
out borrowing  money. 


We  got  144  votes— a  majority  of 
Democrats  and  5  courageous  Republi- 
cans. The  President  won. 

The  biU  provided  $120  biUlon  in 
basic  business  tax  relief  over  5  years  to 
modernize  plants  and  equipment. 
There  was  not  much  argument  about 
that. 

But  the  goodies  added  along  the  way 
were  expensive.  For  instance: 

A  new  $17  billion  tax  gift  to  the  oil 
industry: 

A  new  $27  billion  welfare  program 
for  corporations.  Above  and  beyond 
basic  depreciation  reform,  the  bill  al- 
lowed corporations  like  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  to  sell  excess  tax  credits  to  corpo- 
rations like  IBM  for  cash. 

The  individual  tax  cuts  were  so  big 
they  added  astronomically  to  the  defi- 
cit and  they  were  grossly  skewed  to 
favor  the  rich. 

Some  examples:  A  family  of  four 
making  $15,000  a  year  will  get  a  tax 
cut  in  1982  of  $2  to  $3  per  week.  The 
same  family  making  $100,000  a  year 
will  get  back  about  $2,200.  They  make 
7  times  as  much  but  gets  back  14  times 
as  much  and  by  1984  wiU  get  back  21 
times  as  much. 

It  was  a  new  demonstration  of  some- 
thing an  old  colleague  of  mine  from 
my  State  legislative  days,  Harvey  Due- 
holm,  had  often  observed.  "The  trou- 
ble with  goverrunent,"  Harvey  said,  "is 
that  all  too  often  the  poor  and  the 
rich  get  the  same  amount  of  ice  but 
the  poor  get  theirs  in  the  wintertime." 

People  making  $50,000  per  year 
make  up  5.6  percent  of  the  population. 
They  are  1  in  20  people  but  they  will 
get  back  $1  in  $3  of  tax  relief.  That 
difference:  The  cost  of  giving  a  tax  cut 
to  those  making  $50,000  or  more  a 
year  which  is  larger  than  the  cut  given 
the  average  taxpayer  will  add  $160  bil- 
lion in  red  ink  over  the  next  5  years. 

When  some  of  us  said  that  was 
unfair  and  too  expensive,  the  adminis- 
tration said  that  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  was  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
economy. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Stockman  say 
now  about  supply-side  economics: 

Kemp-Roth  was  always  a  Trojan  horse  to 
being  down  the  top  rate  •  •  •  it's  kind  of 
hard  to  see  trickle  down  so  the  supply  side 
formula  was  the  only  way  to  get  a  tax  policy 
that  was  really  trickle  down.  Supply  side  is 
trickle  down  theory. 

It  seems  that  Harvey  Dueholm  was 
right  once  again.  And  what  did  Mr. 
Stockman  say  about  the  tax  bill  pro- 
duced by  the  bidding  war  we  warned 
about:  "The  hogs  were  really  feeding. 
The  greed  level,  the  level  of  opportun- 
ism just  got  out  of  control." 

And  what  of  Mr.  Stockman's  original 
goal  of  curtailing  weak  claims  rather 
than  weak  clients.  Did  the  tax  and 
budget  changes  really  result  in  attack- 
ing powerlful  clients  with  weak  claims 
or  did  it  wind  up  shooting  the  sick? 

As  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
states: 


What  had  changed  fundamentally  were 
the  list  of  winning  clients,  not  the  nature  of 
the  game. 

I  ask  you  if  it  is  decent  public  policy: 

To  wipe  out  subsidies  for  unem- 
ployed black  teenagers  while  protect- 
ing export  subsidies  for  truly  needy 
corporations  like  Boeing,  Westing- 
house,  and  GE. 

To  slash  nutrition  programs  for 
pregnant  mothers  and  double-dipping 
third  graders  who  receive  both  food 
stamps  and  school  lunch  benefits 
whUe  not  laying  a  glove  on  the  tax  de- 
ductible business  lunch. 

To  continue  millions  of  dollars  of 
subsidized  water  for  irrigation  to  land- 
holders like  Tenneco  Corp.,  while  the 
average  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  with 
40  cows  faces  huge  interest  payments 
and  frozen  milk  checks. 

Another  dlvlnty  school  graduate, 
John  the  XXIII.  give  us  quite  a  differ- 
ent version  of  how  economic  policy  is 
supposed  to  be  designed.  He  said: 

Economic  prosperity  is  to  be  assessed  not 
so  much  from  the  sum  total  of  goods  and 
wealth  possessed,  as  from  the  distribution 
of  goods  according  to  the  norms  of  justice. 

Some  might  say.  with  some  legitima- 
cy, that  if  we  can  expand  productivity 
to  achieve  economic  growth  there  will 
be  more  for  everyone  to  share. 

True;  but  Pope  John  Paul  II  had  a 
fitting  observation: 

The  present  economic  difficulties  •  •  * 
must  not  become  a  pretext  for  giving  in  to 
the  temptation  to  make  the  poor  pay  for 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  rich. 

And  I  would  further  suggest  that 
this  budget  will  hurt,  not  help  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy. 

How?  Let  me  demonstrate  by  de- 
scribing budget  choices  the  adminis- 
tration has  made:  The  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982  is  about  $700  billion. 
One-fourth  is  for  military  spending. 
Under  administration  plans  that  will 
double  in  5  years.  Another  one-fourth 
is  for  retirement  programs.  And  even 
with  administration  plans  for  social  se- 
curity cutbacks,  that  portion  of  the 
budget  will  rise  over  the  next  5  years 
because  our  population  is  aging  rapid- 
ly. 

Interest  on  the  debt  is  another  15 
percent.  This  year  it  will  go  up  from 
$80  billion  to  $110  billion.  In  addition, 
the  President  has  put  a  number  of 
programs  off  limits  for  budget  cuts— 
the  Immigration  Service,  the  FBI,  and 
so  forth. 

So  far  we  have  covered  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  budget  and  that  75  percent 
under  the  administration  plan  will  go 
up  not  down  the  next  5  years. 

That  means  the  lion's  share  of  the 
budget  cuts  has  been  concentrated  in 
two  areas: 

First,  support  for  the  nonelderly 
poor  make  up  6  percent  of  the  budget. 
One-third  goes  for  the  support  of 
blind  and  disabled  people.  Even  if  you 
totally  eliminate  all  direct  support  for 
able-bodied     nonelderly     poor,     you 
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would  not  offset  the  increases  for  1 
year  in  the  military  budget  because 
that  increase  is  so  huge.  And  that  will 
not  happen  because  cuts  here  have  al- 
ready been  severe.  That  means  that 
most  of  the  cuts  will  be  focused  in  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  the  budget. 

And  that  is  the  portion  of  the 
budget  that  is  directed  at  investment. 
It  contains  human  investment  items 
like  education,  worker  training,  sci- 
ence, research  and  development,  and 
physical  investment  such  as:  soil  con- 
servation and  bridge  construction  and 
sewage  treatment. 

We  all  remember  sputnik.  I  can  re- 
member the  day  it  went  up.  Across  the 
Country  the  cry  went  up.  "We  have  to 
beef  up  education.  We  have  to  beef  up 
math  and  science  education.  We  have 
to  beef  up  our  investment  in  science." 

So  what  has  happened  to  U.S.  basic 
science  research  since  sputnik?  It  has 
declined  as  a  percentage  of  our  nation- 
al income  by  20  percent:  In  Germany, 
it  has  gone  up  20  percent;  in  Prance,  it 
has  gone  up  30  percent;  in  Japan,  it 
has  gone  up  40  percent.  I  suspect  that 
difference  has  as  much  to  do  with  our 
inability  to  compete  in  international 
markets  as  any  other  set  of  numbers 
you  can  find. 

But  what  does  the  administration 
budget  do  to  basic  science  research?  It 
cuts  basic  science  R.  &  D.  for  health, 
for  education,  for  energy,  and  for  food 
growth  technology  by  13  percent. 

And  what  is  happening  to  physical 
investment  in  our  local  communities- 
investment  in  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems, bridges,  and  highways— without 
which  we  cannot  have  new  housing  or 
successful  commerce? 

According  to  Business  Week,  there  is 
a  backlog  of  $41  billion  to  replace  or 
repair  two  out  of  every  five  bridges  in 
the  country  that  are  defective,  $31  bil- 
lion in  sewer  and  water  systems— with- 
out which  new  housing  construction 
will  not  occur  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  $100  billion  just  to  maintain 
water  systems  for  the  756  urban  areas 
with  populations  over  50,000. 

Without  adequate  investment  in 
water  and  sewage  and  transportation 
systems  industry  cannot  expand  or 
compete.  But  the  new  tax  policies, 
with  gimmicks  like  the  all  savers  cer- 
tificate, are  crippling  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  borrow  at  reason- 
able interest  rates. 

And,  while  as  business  week  points 
out,  grants  to  cities  and  States  repre- 
sent only  14  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  they  are  the  target  of  one- 
third  of  the  administration's  sweeping 
budget  cuts. 

Next  to  cuts  in  research,  the  most 
crippling  of  the  cuts  in  terms  of  future 
economic  productivity  is  in  education. 
I  do  not  understand  people  who  recog- 
nize the  need  to  increase  capital  in- 
vestment in  machines,  but  do  not  im- 
derstand  the  need  to  accompany  that 


investment  with  capital  investment  in 
people. 

The  key  to  social  stability  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  this  country  has 
always  been  the  belief  that  individuals 
had  an  opportunity  to  better  their  lot 
in  life  if  they  were  willing  to  work 
hard  enough.  We  have  never  guaran- 
teed equality  of  outcome,  but  we  have 
always  tried  to  guarantee  equality  of 
opportunity;  that  is  what  has  held  our 
society  together.  It  is  what  has  pre- 
vented class  divisions  and  class  wel- 
fare—upward mobility  based  on  effort 
and  merit  was  the  idea. 

The  key  to  that  opportunity  has 
always  been  education.  We  have 
always  believed  that  educational  op- 
portunity should  be  based  on  how 
much  talent  and  brains  you  have  in 
your  head  and  how  much  determina- 
tion you  have  in  your  heart  and  not 
how  much  money  your  old  man  has  in 
his  bank  account.  This  administration 
has  retreated  from  that  commitment 
and  has  embraced  a  crude  economic 
Darwinism.  That  is  stupid  in  economic 
terms  because  it  wastes  talent.  It  is  im- 
moral in  human  terms  because  it 
shortchanges  human  potential  for 
growth.  It  is  not  sustainable  political- 
ly, because  it  runs  counter  to  the  basi- 
cally decent  instincts  of  our  people.  It 
puts  at  risk  the  emerging  national  con- 
sensus for  true  economic  reform. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article,  Mr. 
Stockman  describes  a  $20  billion  pack- 
age of  tax  and  subsidy  changes  he  was 
promoting  inside  the  White  House  to 
provide  a  greater  degree  of  equity  in 
the  administration's  program  as  equity 
ornaments. 

But  in  my  19  years  of  public  service, 
I  have  seen  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  that  equity  is  not  an  orna- 
ment in  the  American  system.  It  is  a 
core  ingredient,  and  if  the  American 
people  do  not  perceive  the  policies  you 
are  promoting  as  equitable  and  fair 
they  will  not  support  or  sustain  those 
policies  very  long.  So  what  do  we  need 
to  do  now?  We  need  to  have  further 
cuts  in  budget  and  tax  subsidy  items 
that  escaped  the  ax  in  the  last  round: 
Cost  ineffective  water  projects,  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  boondoggle,  and 
many  others. 

We  need  to  attack  the  $10  to  $30  bil- 
lion swamp  of  waste  Mr.  Stockman 
admits  is  at  the  Pentagon.  We  need  to 
strip  the  recently  passed  tax  cuts  of 
special  interest  ripoffs  that  erode 
public  support  for  economic  reform 
every  bit  as  surely  as  they  erode  the 
Nation's  tax  base.  We  need  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  tax  cut  for  high-income 
people  to  the  amount  we  can  afford 
without  borrowing  money.  We  must 
have  a  comprehensive  across-the- 
board  investment  policy  that  truly 
meets  the  Nation's  needs. 

We  need  to  get  beyond  slogans  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  basic  cultural  at- 
titudes in  this  country  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  real   economic  progress. 


Most  of  all,  we  need  an  honest  presen- 
tation of  our  problems  by  the  elected 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  We  caimot  be  a  pris- 
oner of  political  theory  or  dogma,  and 
above  all  we  must  have  a  debate  on 
economic  policy  this  time  that  is  truly 
on  the  level.  We  have  to  discard  a  lot 
of  slogans  and  ask  two  questions: 
What  works?  What  is  fair?  And  then 
do  our  best  to  find  and  support  the 
honest  answers. 

This  I  submit  is  a  far  cry  from  what 
happened  this  year  and  what  is  hap- 
pening yet  today. 


D  1810 
THE  NEW  STEEL  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  let  me  establish  for  the  record 
the  fact  that  the  Steel  Caucus,  having 
been  in  existence  now  for  5  years,  and 
consisting  of  approximately  150  Mem- 
bers from  the  House  side,  once  again 
appears  today  in  this  special  order 
pursuant  to  the  established  policy  of 
the  Steel  Caucus  to  activate  ourselves 
as  a  caucus  in  every  matter  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affects  steel  domes- 
tically or  internationally.  That  is  the 
framework  in  which  we  have  made  nu- 
merous appearances  before  many  com- 
mittees of  the  House  as  well  as  public 
appearances.  It  is  the  basis  of  our 
formal  organization  and  has  done 
much  in  the  area  of  steel  and  its  prob- 
lems, and  on  this,  I  think  the  record 
will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  producers  of 
steel  sold  in  the  United  States  last 
August  an  amount  of  steel  that 
equaled  25  percent  of  oiu-  domestic 
consumption,  and  this  week  the  Amer- 
ican companies  that  are  being  bled  by 
this  situation  were  warned  that  they 
could  start  a  trade  war  if  they  assert 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
rights  held  and  exercised  by  every  par- 
ticipating country,  and  by  U.S.  law. 

This  warning  did  not  come  from  a 
pure-thinking  editorial  writer  or  a 
think  tank  or  a  consuimer  group  in 
conjunction  with  the  epithet  protec- 
tionist. 

It  came  from  members  of  the  admin- 
istration charged  with  seeing  that  our 
trading  partners  adhere  to  the  agree- 
ments they  have  made  not  to  engage 
in  unfair  trade. 

Basically,  our  producers  complain 
they  are  being  mugged  by  a  gang. 

The  police  want  to  discourage  the 
muggers  by  arresting  a  couple  of  pick- 
pockets working  the  crowd  of  onlook- 
ers. 

The  victims  tell  the  police  that  offi- 
cial help  is  not  necessary.  They  say 
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they  will  go  to  court  and  swear  out  a 
warrant  on  their  own. 

And  the  police  response  is,  we  will 
repeal  the  antimugging  law  if  you  do. 
We  want  to  keep  these  muggers 
happy. 

Meanwhile,  some  in  the  crowd- 
maybe  some  of  the  police— want  the 
punishment  to  go  to  the  victims. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  nontechni- 
cal explanation  of  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  which  was  designed  to  ex- 
pedite the  provisions  that  GATT  and 
U.S.  law  make  for  remedy 'when  harm 
is  caused  to  any  participating  nation 
by  dumping  or  subsidized  trade. 

Requests  for  official  action— for  un- 
stated reasons,  probably  of  foreign 
policy— drew  little  response  until  just 
this  afternoon. 

The  Commerce  Department  today 
initiated  cases  against  Canadian  and 
Spanish  firms  and  monitoring  in  four 
categories  involving  steel  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  one  major  U.S. 
producer  is  planning  independent 
legal  action  to  remedy  the  effect  of 
steel  sold  here  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production  and  of  steel  that  is  subsi- 
dized. 

The  simuner-fall  surge— no;  call  it  a 
flood,  because  it  has  reached  the  high- 
est levels  ever— of  dumped  and  subsi- 
dized steel  is  the  second  crisis  in 
recent  years.  Something  like  it  also 
happened  in  the  late  1960's  and  the 
mid-1970's. 

Obviously,  we  have  found  no  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Just  as  war  is  planned  physical  vio- 
lence to  achieve  a  goal,  these  periodic 
surges  appear  to  be  planned  economic 
violence  to  achieve  a  goal. 

Because  we  are  the  world's  biggest, 
most  open,  and  richest  market  for  any- 
thing, it  is  a  situation  we  face  every 
time  the  free  world's  steel  markets 
turn  seriously  sluggish. 

It  is  too  late  to  wsuti  of  trade  war. 

I  think  we  already  have  it. 

I  think  we  already  have  it,  whether 
our  leaders  from  administration  to  ad- 
ministration are  willing  to  recognize  it 
or  not. 

We  certainly  have  casualties  and  cas- 
ualty lists. 

Kaiser  Steel  this  month  quit  the 
production  of  steel  and  will  eliminate 
3,000  workers  in  CaUfomia,  for  exam- 
ple. 

It  is  common  these  days  to  read  of 
layoffs  of  300  or  400  and  short  work- 
weeks for  thousands. 

In  this  first  crisis  of  the  1980's,  we 
have  52,000  steelworkers  out  of  work 
and  17,000  on  short  workweeks. 

The  Department  of  Justice  keeps 
and  publicizes  a  crime  clock  that 
shows  there  is  one  murder  every  23 
minutes  in  the  United  States. 

Maybe  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative's Office  should  have  to  keep  an 
import  clock. 


It  would  show  1  steelworker  out  of 
work  every  9  minutes  of  every  day  of 
1981,  Sundays  and  holidays  included, 
160  a  day,  through  today. 

Imports  from  the  European  Commu- 
nity are  up  55  percent  and  imports 
from  Canada  are  up  41  percent.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  are  down  2.7  per- 
cent. 

Whatever  the  case,  a  painful  but  un- 
avoidable result  of  free  trade  or  the 
continuation  of  a  trade  war,  the  field 
is  prepared  for  a  domestic  battle  royal. 

The  earliest  casualty  could  be  the 
hoped-for  industrial  and  economic  re- 
covery this  Congress  has  just  finished 
moving  heaven  and  E^arth  to  con- 
ceive—the Tax  Code  and  the  Federal 
budget. 

We  face  a  big  problem— a  basic  prob- 
lem—in steel. 

And  it  is  part  of  a  bigger  problem. 

It  is  a  problem  of  politics  and  politi- 
cal forces — ours  and  those  of  our  trad- 
ing partners — and  of  Government  poli- 
cies and  goals,  ours  and  theirs. 

The  Congressional  Steel  Caucus  is 
not  holding  these  special  orders  to 
accuse  anyone  and  Is  not  ready  at  this 
point  to  propose  a  solution.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  bring  notice  of  the  crisis  to 
the  Congress  and  begin  a  discussion 
that  this  time  will  be  more  than  one 
automatic  word  processor  spouting 
theology  and  epithets  at  another. 

On  issues  of  great  importance, 
America's  great  policy  debates  in  the 
press  and  among  the  politicians  and 
the  people  are  filled  with  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  C.  Northcote  Parkin- 
son saw  as  responsible  for  much  mud- 
dling in  the  world. 

Mr.  Parkinson  said.  "The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  progress  is  not  ignorance  but 
knowledge,  and  just  such  knowledge  as 
medieval  physicians  had  of  medicine. 

"They  were  stuffed  with  informa- 
tion," he  said.  "They  knew  all  there 
was  to  know  about  the  unicorn  and 
dragon;  the  importance  of  the  horo- 
scope and  the  peculiarities  of  the  sala- 
mander. They  had  piles  of  books. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "medical 
progress  dates  from  the  moment  the 
physician  stopped  looking  at  books 
and  started  looking  at  the  patient." 

I  propose  a  look  at  the  patient— this 
time. 

The  United  States,  more  than  any 
nation  in  the  world,  tends  to  follow 
trade  policies  based  on  the  classic 
theories  set  forth  by  Adam  Smith  in 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  and  David 
Riccardo  in  "The  Principle  of  Compar- 
ative Advantage." 

Canada  is  one  of  our  trading  part- 
ners and,  truly,  a  very  good  neighbor 
in  some  respects. 

We  are  in  a  joint  natural  gas  pipe- 
line venture  with  the  Canadians.  They 
are  to  build  half.  We  are  to  build  half. 
The  agreement  stated  that  it  would  be 
built  in  each  country  on  mutually 
competitive  terms,  which  meant  steel 
producers  from  each  country  would 
have  a  shot  at  the  business. 


But  the  Canadian  Government 
rigged  the  specifications  on  a  major 
part  of  their  work.  They  chose  to  use  a 
pipe  size  only  Canadian  producers 
make. 

U.S.  producers  make  pipe  that  could 
have  been  used  in  what  remained  of 
the  Canadian  share.  But  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  lower  its  15  percent 
duty  on  that  kind  of  pipe.  Our  duty  on 
Canadian  pipe  of  that  size  is  2.2  per- 
cent. 

Canadian  steel  accounted  for  about 
16  percent  of  our  imports  in  1980,  and 
reached  almost  2.4  million  tons,  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  10,000  steel- 
working  jobs  here,  in  the  recent  surge. 

Is  it  not  strange?  The  Canadian  steel 
industry  is  the  only  one  to  maintain 
growth  in  the  worldwide  decline  in 
steel  demand. 

Fordham  University's  respected  steel 
economist.  Father  William  Hogan,  has 
just  published  a  study  of  the  world 
steel  industry  in  the  1980's. 

Father  Hogan  says  of  Canada,  "The 
futiu-e  looks  bright,  given  its  manage- 
ment policies  and  a  continued  state  of 
understanding  with  its  Government." 

The  Government  does  large  and 
small  things  to  foster  and  protect. 

We  misunderstood  the  Canadians. 

We  thought  the  pipeline  deal  meant 
competition  between  producers. 

They  Icnew  it  was  a  competition  be- 
tween the  Canadian  Government  and 
private  American  producers. 

The  caucus  may  propose  a  Buy- 
American  resolution  to  cover  the  re- 
maining work  in  Alaska  if  current  as- 
surances begin  to  look  shaky. 

The  Canadians  won  that  one  and 
win  countless  little  ones  by  using  tariff 
and  nontarif  f  barriers  against  us— clas- 
sic techniques  that  would  be  called 
trade  war  and  protectionist  if  attempt- 
ed by  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  has  tried  to  practice 
free  trade  as  outlined  by  Smith— in 
the  late  1700's— and  Riccardo— in  the 
early  1800's— since  1945.  We  have  prac- 
ticed and  practiced  and  we  have  not 
got  it  right  yet. 

Our  negotiators  have  not  mastered 
the  idea  that  you  get  something  when 
you  give  something.  They  have  only 
mastered  the  giving  part. 

While  two  great  men  wrote  on  eco- 
nomics and  trade  during  that  intellec- 
tually fertile  time,  nobody  wrote  on 
trade  war.  However,  Gen.  Carl  Von 
Clausewitz  wrote  extensively  on  the 
principles  of  real  war  and  points  of  his 
work  also  are  held  to  be  valid  today. 

One  frequently  quoted  Clausewitz 
maxim  is  that  "war  is  merely  the  con- 
tinuation of  politics  by  another 
means." 

The  general  also  said,  "war  is  a  con- 
flict of  human  interests;  trade  also  is  a 
conflict  of  human  interests." 

I  will  return  in  a  short  while  to  the 
general  and  the  similarities  between 
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real  war  and  trade  war  and  free  trade 
as  it  is  practiced. 

The  entry  on  international  trade  in 
one  highly  respected  standard  refer- 
ence work  says  the  most  warlike,  pred- 
atory kind  of  trade  is  mercantilism. 

In  practicing  this,  governments  use 
policies  to  encourage  exports  and  dis- 
courage imports  and  the  mercantile 
nations  grow  fat  on  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  this  sound  like 
any  nation  with  which  we  trade?  Or 
does  it  sound  like  all  of  them? 

The  entry  goes  on  to  say  that  re- 
gardless of  what  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage theory  may  say  about  the  vir- 
tues of  unrestricted  international 
trade,  all  nations  interfere  with  inter- 
national exchanges  to  some  degree. 
They  use  tariffs,  quotas,  standards, 
subsidized  exports,  restriction  of  cap- 
ital export,  and  restriction  of  foreign 
investment. 

These  are  practices  designed  to 
compel  one  party  to  submit  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  other. 

General  Clausewitz  summarizes  by 
saying,  "War  is  an  act  of  force  to 
compel  our  enemy  to  do  our  will." 

The  foundation  of  our  current  trade 
policy  was  laid  following  World  War 
II. 

We  were  whole— the  rest  of  the  free 
world  was  not. 

We  had  to  trade  or  face  the  return 
of  a  depressed  economy.  We  had 
nobody  to  trade  with  because  our  po- 
tential partners  were  exhausted  or  de- 
feated, or  both. 

So  we  helped  them  rebuild  and  we 
traded;  and  we  winked  at  and  maybe 
even  encouraged  a  well-meant  trade 
barrier  here  and  there. 

After  all,  the  United  States  was— and 
still  is  for  that  matter— the  largest  and 
most  open  market  in  the  world,  and 
we  all  knew  that  to  get  a  little  you've 
got  to  give  a  little. 

Thus,  we  encouraged  them  to  build 
state-of-the-art  industries  and  plants 
with  which  we  grew  less  and  less  able 
to  compete  as  our  plants  and  indus- 
tries aged. 

That  is  true,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  Japanese  looked  out  on  the 
world  and  decided  they  needed  a  steel 
industry  to  be  an  industrial  nation. 

And  they  built  with  Government,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  the  banks  all  pulling 
together.  They  built  with  debt 
amounting  to  over  80  percent  of  cap- 
ital investment,  which  could  not  be 
done  in  a  nation  working  on  the  prac- 
tices that  evolved  from  Adam  Smith's 
theories. 

They  built  much  more  capacity  than 
they  could  have  reasonably  needed. 
They  grew  from  a  5-million-ton  capac- 
ity to  one  of  about  140  million  tons. 

Steel  imports  into  Japan  were  never 
allowed  to  reach  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent during  the  growth  years. 

Routinely,  since  1976,  the  United 
States  has  taken  about  20  percent  of 


Japan's  direct  steel  exports,  which  can 
be  demonstrated  by  matching  Father 
Hogan's  estimates  of  total  Japanese 
exports  against  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute's  yearly  reports  on  Jap- 
anese steel  coming  here. 

Father  Hogan  reports  that  an  esti- 
mated 50  percent  of  Japanese  steel 
production  finds  its  way  into  foreign 
markets. 

He  notes  that: 

The  large  seacoast  plants  with  large  blast 
furnaces  were  constructed  to  establish 
Japan  in  the  export  market  and  never  could 
have  been  justified  on  the  basis  of  Japan's 
domestic  demand. 

Having  constructed  this  capacity,  the  in- 
dustry must  export  In  order  to  survive. 

Add  Japanese-made  automobiles  to 
our  steel  imports  and  the  figure  goes 
up.  At  the  voluntary  restraint  level  of 
1.7  million  automobiles,  we  have  a  loss 
in  American  steel  production  of  about 
1.5  million  tons  based  on  the  average 
weight  of  U.S.-made  cars  in  1980. 

By  the  way,  the  Japanese  made 
500,000  cars  in  1960.  Last  year,  they 
made  about  10  million.  The  United 
States  took  aroimd  2  million. 

Again,  they  targeted  collective  re- 
sources for  maximum  effect. 

The  general  put  it  this  way:  Produce 
relative  superiority  at  a  decisive  point 
by  skillful  use  of  what  you  have,  con- 
centrate force,  and  attack  the  sum  at 
any  of  the  parts  that  are  vulnerable. 

Meanwhile,  Chrysler  Corp.  Chair- 
man Lee  lacocca  can  complain  with 
proof  that  a  Japanese-made  car  selling 
for  $8,000  in  Japan  sells  for  $600  less 
in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  a  Japa- 
nese export  incentive. 

And  Chairman  lacocca  noted,  we 
allow  it  to  happen  in  the  name  of  free 
trade. 

He  could  have  mentioned,  but  did 
not,  the  high  duties  on  American  cars 
going  into  Japan  and  the  required 
modifications  and  the  endless  haggling 
and  processing 

American  automobile  men  tell  me 
that  a  compact  car  that  would  sell 
here  for  $6,500  will  sell  in  Japan  for 
$12,000  to  $13,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  Europeans  have 
almost  their  own  trade  sub-war  going 
on  inside  the  EEC. 

With  the  EEC,  you  can  almost  see 
cause  and  effect. 

Things  get  bad  for  steel  in  Europe; 
exports  into  the  U.S.  market  rise. 

Conditions  have  been  bad  for  steel  in 
general  and  particularly  in  Europe 
where  steel  is  more  a  matter  of  domes- 
tic social  policy  than  trade  or  econom- 
ics. 

German  producers  are  not  subsi- 
dized and  they  are  ready  to  Ijegin  the 
same  kinds  of  actions  in  Europe  under 
their  GATT  rights  that  American  pro- 
ducers are  being  scolded  for  consider- 
ing. The  Germans  estimate  that  their 
subsidized  trading  partners  in  an  8- 
year  period  ending  in  1983  will  have 
received  government  support  totaling 


$30  billion.  Steel  executives  in  the 
United  States  estimate  that  in  the  last 
crisis  the  losses  of  sut)sidized  Europe- 
an companies  totaled  $15  billion,  yet 
the  losers  remain  in  business. 

As  National  Steel  Chairman  William 
Delancey  recently  noted: 

The  fact  that  they  are  still  in  existence, 
still  exporting  steel,  indicates  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  their  economic  system  and 
ours. 

No  one  company,  no  matter  how 
modem,  can  beat  that  kind  of  govern- 
ment competition. 

Meanwhile,  a  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community's  Parliament  Com- 
mittee on  External  Economic  Affairs 
was  quoted,  in  a  recent  edition  of 
Dun's  Business  Month,  on  the  subject 
of  free  trade. 

"Let  us  have  no  silly  or  extreme  talk 
of  free  trade  for  the  sake  of  free 
trade."  said  Michael  Welsh.  "Let  us 
see  what  we  have  to  do  for  our  own  in- 
dustry." 

A  few  years  ago,  Wolfgang  Jensen, 
the  former  president  of  a  foreign- 
owned.  U.S.-based  steel  company  was 
quoted  in  a  speech  by  an  American  ex- 
ecutive. 

Jensen  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Foreign  governments  target  basic  steel  in- 
dustries. Mills  will  be  kept  running  regard- 
less of  cost,  priced  to  sell  even  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  on  only 
one  more  outside  authority  on  free 
trade  before  I  redirect  my  comments 
to  the  steel  situation. 

This  authority  is  Paul  Lyet,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Sperry  Corp.  and 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Export 
Cotmcil. 

Well-versed  in  trade  by  the  success- 
ful practice  of  it,  Mr.  Lyet  held  a  press 
conference  on  the  subject  last  summer 
before  his  appointment,  and  some  of 
his  remarks  were  reprinted  in  the  Fin- 
ancier magazine. 

Free  international  trade  is  largely  a 
myth,  said  Mr.  Lyet. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  reduce  for- 
eign barriers  to  U.S.  exports,  he  went 
on. 

The  United  States  needs  an  aggres- 
sive export  strategy,  he  added. 

It  should  recognize  that  other  na- 
tions promote  favorable  trade  balances 
through  very  active  policies  that  range 
from  simple  subsidies  to  complex  fi- 
nancing, he  said. 

And  they  are  masters  of  the  hidden 
barrier  technique,  he  warned. 

Smith  and  Riccardo,  were  they  alive 
today,  would  be  dismayed  to  see  how 
confused  things  have  become. 

But  General  Clausewitz  would 
merely  reissue  his  warning  against 
"making  the  sword  we  bear  blunter 
and  blunter  by  degrees  from  feelings 
of  humanity  until  someone  once  again 
steps  in  with  a  sword  that  is  sharper 
and  hews  away  the  sums  from  our 
body." 

Mr.  Lyet  put  it  this  way: 
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We  iiave  to  enforce  U.S.  and  GATT  laws 
against  unfair  and  disruptive  Imports. 

I  find  myself  In  sympathy  with  those  who 
feel  we  must  protect  the  core  industries. 

But  the  core  industry  of  steel  wants 
only  what  the  free  trade  laws  and 
agreements  recognize  is  proper— a 
truce  in  the  trade  war. 

If  the  TPM  dispute  cannot  be  set- 
tled, the  caucus  may  well  recommend 
and  support  recreating  it  through  leg- 
islation. 

If  a  trigger  price  based  on  the  most 
efficient  Japanese  producer  can  be  cir- 
cumvented, perhaps  the  situation  calls 
for  one  based  on  the  most  efficient 
producer  in  each  country  with  which 
we  trade  for  country-by-country  appli- 
cation. 

Questions  about  the  viability  of  any 
steel  industry  and  about  protectionism 
and  trade  war  will  be  raised  as  the  cur- 
rent trigger  price  controversy  comes  to 
a  head. 

One  group  raising  such  questions 
will  be  the  Consumers  for  World 
Trade.  Its  representatives  appear  on 
trade  matters  before  the  appropriate 
Govenment  agencies  and  the  Congress 
to  represent  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer and  wide  open  trade. 

That,  like  the  Japanese  economic 
miracle,  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  major  portion  of  financing  for 
consumers  for  world  trade  comes  from 
corporate  contributions,  American  cor- 
porations engaged  in  export  and 
import  and  U.S.  affiliates  of  foreign 
corporations  engaged  in  automobile 
and  other  import  activities. 

The  group  will  frankly  acknowledge 
this  if  asked,  but  it  makes  no  attempt 
to  disclose  the  connection  in  its  news- 
letter, which  does  list  officers  and  di- 
rectors heavily  slanted  to  consumer 
consultants,  professors,  and  former 
diplomats. 

Consumer  President  Doreen  Brown 
notes  that  no  foreign  corporations  are 
contributors  and  that  corporate  givers 
do  not  set  policy.  They  are  not  mem- 
bers. They  are  only  supporters. 

They  obviously  share  common  inter- 
ests, she  acknowledges,  because  "you 
don't  give  your  money  to  people  who 
don't  share  your  interests." 

The  consimier  group  has  about  3,000 
individual  members.  Many  of  them  are 
employees  of  the  corporations  that 
support  the  group. 

President  Brown  sits  as  the  con- 
sumer representative  on  the  Interna- 
tional Steel  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

I  do  not  suggest  anything  is  wrong  in 
the  arrangement  by  mentioning  these 
previously  imknown  connections.  I 
raise  them  only  as  useful  background 
for  weighing  points  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor. 

Trade  is  important  and  upright  ex- 
porters and  importers  are  economic 
heroes  in  my  philosophy,  and  nobody 
wants  to  do  anything  to  harm  them. 


We  all  realize  that  you  win  some  and 
you  lose  some. 

My  concern  is  that  we  quit  losing  as 
a  matter  of  policy. 

For  example,  employment  in  steel 
production  has  fallen  by  about  24  per- 
cent between  1958  and  1980—102.000 
jobs  gone. 

Since  the  crisis  of  the  late  1970's, 
eight  companies  have  closed  at  20  lo- 
cations with  a  loss  of  32,000  jobs.  The 
United  Steelworkers  note  this  is  only  a 
partial  listing. 

We  have  tried  volimtary  restraints. 
They  worked  but  other  developments 
pushed  them  into  history. 

We  have  tried  specialty  quotas.  They 
did  not  last. 

We  have  tried  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  one  way.  It  broke  under 
pressure. 

We  now  have  an  adjusted  trigger 
price  mechanism  that  is  under  stress. 

Why  did  these  measures  fail? 

United  States  Steel  Chairman  David 
Roderick  testified  to  the  caucus  that— 

Europeans  and  others  have  staged  a  mas- 
sive assault  on  this  market,  and  they  have 
decided  they  will  ship  dumped  or  subsidized 
steel  in  complete  disregard  of  the  TPM. 

The  very  people  who  wsuited  the  TPM  so 
as  to  avoid  being  found  guilty  of  dumping 
now  completely  disregard  it— have  clearly 
demonstrated  they  are  unwilling  to  abide  by 
the  TPM  and  apparently  view  it  as  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  they  will  respect  or 
ignore  as  they  see  fit. 

Three  major  questions  are  left  for 
discussion  in  this  early  exploration  of 
steel. 

Do  we  need  a  steel  industry? 

The  short  answer  is,  emphatically, 
yes.  The  longer  answer  is  that  a  nation 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  cannot  survive  as  a  colony  that 
ships  only  agricultural  goods  and  raw 
materials,  importing  the  basics,  or  by 
specializing  in  watches  and  chocolates. 

We  have  got  to  hang  in  with  a  fully 
diversified  economy— heavy  industry, 
diversified  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
service,  high  technology,  whatever  it 
takes. 

Steel,  literally,  holds  the  modem 
world  together  and  supports  it  and 
moves  it. 

This  is  the  only  industrialized  nation 
that  cannot,  absent  some  imports, 
meet  full  steel  demand  on  present  ca- 
pacity. 

Clearly  there  could  be  difficulty  an- 
swering the  demands  of  the  planned 
defense  buildup. 

And  a  mobilization  surge  would  find 
us  with  serious  weakness. 

Yet  we  are  the  political  and  econom- 
ic mainstay  of  the  free  world. 

This  alone  is  reason  enough  to  mod- 
ernize and  make  more  efficient  the 
fundamental  industry. 

Additionally,  the  Nation  wiU  have  to 
give  attention  fairly  soon  to  a  crum- 
bling infrastructure,  rebuilidng  things 
that  require  steel. 

On  top  of  that,  there  is  the  problem 
of  how  foreign  suppliers  treat  U.S.  cus- 


tomers in  times  of  high  demand, 
which  would  be  aggravated  by  deeper 
erosion  of  domestic  capacity. 

General  Clausewitz  advises  that  in 
considering  how  someone  will  act  in 
the  future,  you  have  to  be  familiar 
with  their  past.  He  said,  "The  will  is 
never  a  wholly  unknown  quantity: 
what  it  has  been  today,  it  will  be  to- 
morrow." 

During  the  steel  boom  of  the  early 
1970's,  some  foreign  suppliers  jacked 
up  prices  on  longtime  U.S.  customers 
by  more  than  $100  a  ton  above  domes- 
tic prices— demanded  and  got  premi- 
ums of  40  percent  and  more. 

Dependency,  particularly  planned 
dependency,  on  possibly  capricious 
foreign  suppliers  for  something  as 
basic  as  steel  is  as  foolish  as  seeking  no 
break  in  dependency  on  a  foreign 
cartel  for  petroleum. 

Why  hasn't  Big  Steel  done  some- 
thing to  help  itself?  How  did  it  get  so 
behind  the  times  and  unproductive? 

American  steelworkers  are  highly  ef- 
ficient. Producing  a  ton  of  steel  in  the 
United  States  requires  7.7  man-hours, 
according  to  the  most  recent  statistics 
available.  The  Japanese  do  it  in  7.3 
The  Germans  require  9.4  man-hours, 
the  French  11.9,  and  the  British  16.5. 

Those  bad  efficiency  figures  for  the 
Europeans  are  part  of  the  dumping 
controversy. 

But  the  need  is  to  become  more  effi- 
cient by  installing  technology  devel- 
oped in  America,  such  as  the  continu- 
ous caster,  and  plans  are  to  spend  $5.5 
billion  modernizing  if  profitability  can 
be  established  and  capital  raised. 

But  dumping  prohibits  profitability, 
the  lack  of  which  drives  away  capital. 

Mr.  Roderick  told  the  Steel  Caucus: 

The  whole  effort  to  revitalize  and  modern- 
ize the  domestic  steel  industry— those  im- 
provements already  announced  and  those 
planned— is  in  grave  jeopardy. 

Why  has  steel  not  worried  about 
modernizing  before  now? 

It  has,  but  it  could  not  because  it 
has  been  whipsawed  by  episodes  of 
Government  intimidation  and  foreign 
dumping  in  times  of  steel  recession. 

They  could  not  take  capital-attract- 
ing profit  in  good  times  because  of  one 
Government  regulation  or  another,  or 
the  limited  capital  available  was  di- 
verted to  environmental  protection 
rather  than  production.  In  slow  times, 
times  of  heavy  dumping,  there  was 
little  profit  to  be  foimd. 

No  profit,  no  capital,  no  investment 
in  productivity.  The  present  dumping 
cycle  threatens  to  impose  the  same 
straitjacket  at  the  most  promising 
time  for  steel  in  the  last  20  years. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  important  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  patient  rather 
than  those  unicorns  and  dragons  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

As  General  Clausewitz  said: 

The  greatest  and  most  decisive  act  a 
statesman  performs  is  that  he  correctly  un- 
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derstand  the  kind  of  war  that  involves 
him— of  not  taking  it  for  or  wishing  to  make 
it  something  it  cannot  be. 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  and  seek  remedial  action  on  a 
serious  problem  confronting  our  Na- 
tion's steel  producers. 

Indeed  the  problem— the  invasion  of 
our  domestic  market  by  predatory,  un- 
fairly priced  foreign  imports— is  a  seri- 
ous one.  In  this  case,  the  numbers 
speak  for  themselves. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year, 
steel  imports  totaled  14.493,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  24.6  percent  over  the 
11,636,000  tons  imported  during  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1980. 

As  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute noted: 

If  present  trends  continue,  the  market 
penetration  of  imported  steel  will  set  a  new 
record  for  1981.  Imports  took  an  estimated 
20.5  percent  of  the  market  in  September. 

Even  during  booming  economic 
times  in  this  country,  those  statistics 
would  be  alarming.  Adding  severity  to 
the  current  flood  of  steel  imports, 
however,  are  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  current  recession  and  high  inter- 
est rates  our  Nation  is  confronting. 

This,  of  course,  translates  into  re- 
duced demand  and  reduced  production 
in  the  steel  and  auto  industries.  This 
translates  into  shrunken  payrolls 
across  the  Nation,  with  thousands  of 
workers  in  these  two  vital  industries 
either  laid  off  indefinitely  or  on  re- 
duced work  schedules. 

That  has  been  the  experience  in  the 
37th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. The  current  crisis  exacerbates 
what  has  been  a  long-term  downward 
trend  in  steel  employment  in  my  dis- 
trict. In  the  late  fifties,  for  example, 
employment  at  Bethlehem  Steel's 
Lackawanna.  N.Y.,  complex  averaged 
19,500.  Last  month,  that  payroll  was 
about  7.200. 

Similar  shrinkage  has  occurred  at 
Republic  Steel's  facility  in  South  Buf- 
falo where  employment  dipped  from  a 
historic  high  of  3,600  in  the  fifties  to 
the  current  1,660  level. 

Imports  have  been  a  major  culprit  in 
this  decline  of  employment  in  this 
major  industry  in  western  New  York, 
an  industry  that  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  maintaining  the  health  of  our 
local  economy.  The  current  surge  of 
imports  and  unemplojnnent,  thus, 
adds  to  the  very  genuine  concern  of 
the  remaining  workers  at  these  Buffa- 
lo area  steel-making  facilities  as  to 
their  long-term  employment  and  the 
very  future  of  these  plants. 

European  steel  producers  have  been 
the  major  source  of  the  increase  in  im- 
ports this  year.  Certainly  one  thing  we 
hope  to  accomplish  here  today  is  to 
signal  our  European  allies  that  we  in 
the   Congress   are   deeply   concerned 


about  the  current  crisis  and  want 
these  apparent  violations  of  fair  trade 
principles  to  stop. 

As  the  following  editorial  from  the 
November  11,  1980,  edition  of  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  pointed  out— and  I 
would  like  it  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record— in  addition  to  exporting 
steel  to  this  country,  in  effect  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  is  also 
exporting  its  unemployment  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Nov.  10, 

1981] 

Steel  Dumpihg  Is  Vmna. 

As  it  did  last  year,  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry is  clamoring  for  action  against  unfair 
competition  from  foreign  steel,  and  this 
time  the  government  is  giving  strong  back- 
ing. Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrlge 
has  filed  a  complaint  against  several  Euro- 
pean and  other  foreign  governments,  charg- 
ing unfair  subsidization  of  steel  extrarts. 

Last  year's  anti-dumping  complaint  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  was  withdrawn 
after  the  Carter  administration  reinstated 
the  trigger-price  system,  which  is  supposed 
to  set  a  floor  price  for  steel  imports.  But 
much  imported  steel  still  seems  to  escape 
the  trigger  system. 

Steel  imports  were  up  25  percent  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  and  now 
gobble  up  a  quarter  of  the  market. 

The  steel  complaint  is  expected,  after 
lengthy  hearing  and  adjudication,  to  result 
in  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  to 
end  unfair  advantage  of  the  foreign  steel. 
U.S.  trade  officials  are  concerned  that  the 
move  may  result  in  European  retaliation 
against  American  exports,  but  the  United 
States  is  strictly  within  its  rights  to  insist 
that  competition  for  the  steel  market  be 
fair.  The  Tokyo  Round  of  trade  talks  specif- 
ically barred  the  kind  of  governmental  sub- 
sidies—such as  cheap  credit  and  tax 
breaks— that  the  American  steel  industry  is 
now  complaining  about. 

The  European  Economic  Community  has 
warned  that  it  would  consider  an  anti-dump- 
ing move  a  hostile  gesture,  but  it  has  no 
right  to  break  the  international  rules  at  our 
expense— in  effect,  exporting  its  unemploy- 
ment to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  Europe 
or  other  countries  can  make  a  case  of  unfair 
competition  against  any  American  exports, 
they,  of  course,  have  a  right  to  do  so. 

The  slump  in  the  steel  industry  has  a 
worrisome  effect  on  the  ability  of  the  indus- 
try to  rebuild  its  aging  facilities.  The  new 
profit  incentives  under  the  Reagan  tax  pro- 
gram were  designed  to  encourage  this,  but 
the  low  operating  rate  and  the  comparative- 
ly low  profits  will  make  it  harder  to  accom- 
plish. Bethlehem  Steel,  for  example,  last 
July  announced  a  $750  million  moderniza- 
tion program  (not,  unfortunately,  including 
Buffalo).  Bethlehem,  with  6,500  workers 
now  laid  off.  says  that  "badly  needed  mod- 
ernization is  now  threatened  by  a  flood  of 
imports  on  top  of  a  lagging  economy." 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  international  trade  be  free  from  high 
tariffs  and  other  protectionist  devices.  But 
it  is  not  in  U.S.  interests  when  both  sides  do 
not  abide  by  the  agreed  rules.  Trade  should 
be  not  only  free,  but  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  will  not  tol- 
erate, caimot  tolerate,  such  behavior 
from  our  allies.  Our  domestic  industry 
carmot  compete  against  foreign  plants 
that  are  unfairly  subsidized  by  their 


governments.  Nor  can  it  compete 
against  steel  products  that  are 
dumped  into  our  markets  at  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production  abroad. 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
drlge and  the  administration  have  al- 
ready sent  a  signal  of  our  national 
concern  by  beginning  investigations  of 
alleged  unfairly  priced  imports  from 
Romania.  Belgium.  Brazil,  South 
Africa,  and  Prance.  The  Secretary  fur- 
ther has  said  the  E>epartment  is  con- 
sidering initiating  additional  investiga- 
tions and  those  decisions  wiU  be  an- 
noimced  within  2  weeks. 

I  hope  this  indicates  that  the  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  vigorously 
enforcing  our  own  existing  trade  laws. 
The  alternative  could  be  increasing 
pressures  for  protectionist  legislation, 
such  as  fixed  import  quotas,  which  go 
against  the  grain  of  the  administra- 
tion's free  trade  policies.  Again,  as  so 
many  of  us  have  said  so  often,  and  as 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  editorial 
ended:  "Trade  should  be  not  only  free, 
but  fair." 

I  hope  the  administration's  investi- 
gations also  alert  the  foreign  produc- 
ers that  it  would  be  in  our  mutual  in- 
terest for  them  to  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  or  exercise  some  volun- 
tary restraint  in  the  steel  sector. 

I  hope  the  administration  would  also 
take  another  in-depth  look  at  the  trig- 
ger price  mechanism— TPM— to  deter- 
mine how  it  could  be  refined  or  revised 
to  fashion  it  into  the  effective  buffer 
against  unfairly  priced  imports  that  it 
was  intended  to  be.  With  the  data 
from  the  first  9  months  of  this  year,  it 
is  obvious  the  TPM  is  not  working  as 
it  was  designed  to.  Unless  the  TPM  is 
developed  into  a  more  effective  tool, 
congressional  action  may  be  our  only 
alternative. 

Yet.  imperfect  as  it  may  be.  I  believe 
the  TPM  should  remain  in  place,  func- 
tioning, while  these  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice proceedings  are  underway. 

Of  concern,  for  instance,  is  Secretary 
Baldrige's  comment  recently  that, 
"We  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
bring  100  suits  and  run  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  too." 

That  is  of  particular  concern,  in 
light  of  United  States  Steel's  antici- 
pated filing  December  1  of  suits 
against  nine  foreign  coimtries. 

It  would,  however,  seem  most  logical 
to  retain  the  enforcement  of  the  TPM 
while  these  investigations  are  going  on 
or  if  additional  suits  are  filed.  That 
would  not  only  keep  the  pressure  on 
as  many  fronts  as  possible  to  protect 
our  markets  from  unfair  imports  but  it 
would  strongly  signal  foreign  produc- 
ers of  the  depth  of  our  resolve  to  halt 
any  illegal  practices. 

We  must  maintain  a  concerted  effort 
to  halt  the  erosion  of  employment  and 
production  in  our  steel  industry.  That 
is  vital  to  our  national  defense  and  to 
a  healthy  national  economy.* 
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Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  one  who  has  dedicated 
his  efforts  during  the  last  5  years  since 
we  organized  the  Steel  Caucus,  to  pre- 
serve this  basic  industry.  He  has  been 
a  most  effective  and  most  active 
member  of  the  caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin). 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  spoken  with  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  and  my  friend  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula),  and  those  who 
appear  by  statement  this  evening  to 
apprise  this  body  and  the  Nation  that 
its  steel  industry,  steel  conununities, 
and  steelworkers  need  their  under- 
standing, support,  and  assistance. 

Six  weeks  ago,  we  asked  that  the 
President  understand  and  assist  in  this 
dilemma.  We  asked  that  the  President 
meet  with  us.  To  date,  the  President 
has  been  too  busy  to  meet  or  other- 
wise discuss  steel  imports  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  groviring  steel  import 
menace. 

Therefore,  I  now  publicly  urge  that 
the  F»resident  recognize,  understand, 
and  help  resolve  the  plight  of  the 
American  steel  industry  and  its  work- 
ers by  convening  a  White  House 
summit  meeting  on  steel  by  mid-De- 
cember while  immediately  moving  to 
obtain  voluntary  restraints  on  imports 
or  quantitative  controls  if  negotiations 
fail  on  volujitary  restraints. 

Excluding  raw  materials  and  fabri- 
cating operations,  there  are  53,000 
steelworkers  laid  off  and  17,000  work- 
ing short  weeks  within  26  companies 
producing  85  percent  of  the  Nation's 
raw  steel.  This  projects  to  more  than 
one-half  of  a  million  American  work- 
ers in  related  industries  and  businesses 
that  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
steel  industry  operating  at  65  percent 
of  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  14  Vi  million  tons  of 
steel  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1981— up  24.6  percent  or  2.9  million 
tons  over  the  comparable  period  in 
1980.  The  September  figure  was  64 
percent  higher  than  September  1980, 
and  August  set  a  record  high  of  2V4 
million  tons  of  imports. 

I  appreciate  the  President's  earlier 
action  in  regard  to  the  import  of  auto- 
mobiles from  Japan.  After  the  disloca- 
tion of  200,000  autoworkers  and  im- 
ports from  Japan  increasing  from  11 
to  26  percent,  the  U.S.  Government 
urged  and  received  a  3-year  voluntary 
restraint.  While  the  domestic  automo- 
bile market  continues  to  be  depressed, 
the  volimtary  restraint  has  been  of 
some  relief. 

I  urge  that  identical  consideration 
be  given  to  the  steel  industry.  The 
economy  of  the  Midwest  is  sufficiently 


predicated  on  steel  to  warrant  relief 
without  delay  or  excuse. 

Four  years  ago,  my  colleagues  and  I 
asked  the  previous  President  to  ad- 
dress an  import  problem  which  ranged 
between  14  and  18  percent,  not  nearly 
25  percent  of  domestic  consiunption. 
In  response.  President  Carter  con- 
vened a  White  House  summit  which 
produced  the  Solomon  report  and  the 
trigger  price  mechanism  as  well  as  a 
tax  blueprint  which  has  generally 
been  incorporated  in  the  1981  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act.  It  also  produced 
the  steel  stretchout  bill  signed  into 
law  this  summer  by  President  Reagan. 

The  plan  agreed  to  then,  which  re- 
mains valid  today,  is  that  the  U.S. 
steel  Industry  could  become  competi- 
tive in  the  world  marketplace  if  pro- 
vided tax  relief  encoiu-aging  capital 
formation  for  modernization,  environ- 
mental cost  relief  to  reduce  capital 
and  operating  costs,  and  finally,  relief 
from  imports  representing  dumped  or 
subsidized  steel.  The  proper  enforce- 
ment of  U.S.  trade  laws  for  at  least  3 
to  5  years  after  the  start  of  moderniza- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
the  industry  to  bring  new  equipment 
and  systems  online. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  mod- 
ernization was  to  begin,  and  in  fact, 
has  partially  begim.  The  steel  industry 
announced  ISVz  billion  of  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement.  Then  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  the  economy.  The 
industry  would  probably  have  proceed- 
ed if  their  domestic  market,  although 
reduced  by  the  economy,  was  not  abso- 
lutely squeezed  by  a  record-high 
import  avalanche.  In  other  words,  as 
the  economy  contracted,  foreign  steel 
companies,  through  subsidization  and 
dimiping,  proceeded  to  administer  the 
coup  de  grace.  This  has  effectively 
halted  the  long-sought  modernization 
of  the  U.S.  steel  industry,  disrupted 
communities  and  ruined  families  who 
have  little  relief  because  of  previous 
program  reductions  by  this  Congress. 

I  began  by  urging  a  White  House 
siunmit  meeting  and  immediate  volun- 
tary restraints  or  quantitative  control 
of  imported  steel.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  this  request  and  trust  that  the 
President  will  be  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  and  restraining 
now. 

I  also  urge: 

First,  that  the  appropriate  divisions 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
International  Trade  Conmiission  be 
maintained  at  sufficient  strength  to 
handle  the  investigations  and  result- 
ing complaints  prepared  and  filed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This 
would  mean  that  sufficient  funds  be 
provided  by  the  Congress  and  used  by 
the  administration  to  prevent  further 
importation  of  dumped  and  subsidized 
products  and  to  proceed  against  those 
nations  and  firms  who  have  chosen  to 
ignore  and  flaunt  our  laws. 


Second,  that  the  domestic  steel  man- 
ufacturers withhold  their  import  com- 
plaints, now  proposed  to  be  filed  on 
December  1,  if  the  President  agrees  to 
meet  and  act  on  the  steel  crisis.  If  the 
President  does  not  so  agree,  that  the 
complaints  be  filed  but  the  administra- 
tion retain  and  improve  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  rather  than  discard 
or  discontinue  it  because  American 
producers  choose  to  exercise  their 
rights  under  law.  Finally,  if  the  steel 
company  complaints  are  filed,  that  the 
administration  process  those  com- 
plaints expeditiously  and  fairly  and 
that  the  results  of  the  complaints  be 
limited  to  the  merit  of  the  evidence 
and  not  affected  by  supposed  foreign 
policy  considerations. 

Third,  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  cooperate  to: 

Improve  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism and  incorporate  it  in  statutory 
law; 

Review  U.S.  trade  laws  and  improve 
them  with  respect  to  changing  world 
conditions; 

Establish  a  quantitative  restriction 
which  would  be  correlated  to  the 
growth  or  contraction  of  the  American 
economy  thereby  protecting  domestic 
companies  and  workers  dining  reces- 
sionary periods; 

Elvaluate  and  determine  necessary 
actions  to  assist  the  steel  fabrication 
industry,  specialty  steel  industry  and 
steel  marketing  firms,  all  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  trigger  price  mechanism  and 
offshore  marketing  entities; 

Encourage  a  new  export  program  to 
promote  overseas  sales  of  American 
steel  and  steel  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  can  turn 
the  economy  around  today  with  appro- 
priate emphasis  on  interest  rates, 
automobile  production,  housing,  starts, 
and  steel  manufacturing.  We,  of  the 
House  Steel  Caucus,  know  that  we  can 
help.  We  ask  that  the  President  imme- 
diately act  to  restrain  imports— and 
find  time  to  meet  with  us  and  the  in- 
dustry, its  work  force,  and  those  of  his 
administration  who  would  work  to  im- 
plement his  program.  I  believe  that 
the  five-point  program  just  outlined  is 
a  base  from  which  we  could  commence 
our  partnership  for  the  improvement 
of  the  economy.  I  trust  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  agree.  I  look  forward  to  a 
joint  venture  that  will  improve  the 
economy,  revitalize  the  steel  industry 
and  put  steelworkers  back  to  work  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time, 
pending  a  presentation  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  who  had  been  skipped  over. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  member 
of  the  Steel  Caucus  executive  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Steel  Caucus  for  reserving  this 
time  to  discuss  an  issue  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  steel  industry,  but  to 
the  entire  domestic  economy— the 
problem  of  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices. 

For  the  past  7  years,  the  steel  indus- 
try, worldwide,  has  been  in  a  severe 
depression.  The  post-World  War  II  era 
was  a  period  of  enormous  increase  in 
steel  output,  but  the  boom  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  1975.  The  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry has  not  been  spared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot  emphasize 
enough  that  a  strong  American  steel 
industry  is  essential  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ican economy.  No  economy  can  devel- 
op and  grow  without  it.  It  is  a  key  ma- 
terial in  the  revitalization  of  American 
industry.  It  is  vital  for  national  de- 
fense, energy  production,  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  transportation, 
mining,  and  agf iculture. 

For  some  time,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  has  been  losing  its 
competitive  edge  in  world  markets.  If 
the  domestic  steel  industry  continues 
to  decline,  our  country,  our  economy 
and  our  national  security  will  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  major  problems  affecting  the 
industry  continue  to  be  inadequate 
capital  formation,  unfair  international 
trade  practices,  and  excessive  regula- 
tion. Although  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry is  beset  by  serious  difficulties, 
it  has  the  potential  to  surmount  those 
difficulties. 

On  their  own,  domestic  steel  compa- 
nies have  been  moving  forward  to  im- 
prove efficiency  and  productivity  and 
despite  the  sharp  recession  which  sig- 
nificantly effected  the  industry  in 
1980,  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
effort. 

While  the  steel  industry  has  taken 
major  steps  to  modernize,  improve  ef- 
ficiency, meet  environmental  goals, 
and  improve  capital  availability,  public 
policies  must  support,  not  hinder,  the 
industry's  modernization  efforts.  If 
they  do  not.  the  industry's  own  efforts 
will  be  inadequate  to  the  task. 

Policies  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion have  begim  addressing  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  the  industry. 
Accelerated  cost  recovery,  providing 
for  a  faster  writeoff  of  capital  expend- 
itures, included  in  the  tax  bill,  will 
assist  the  industry  with  capital  forma- 
tion to  promote  modernization  efforts. 

Federal  regulations  are  under  review 
to  determine  which  have  hampered 
business  and  not  proven  cost  effective. 
With  the  passage  of  the  steel  "stretch- 
out" amendment,  the  industry  was 
given  a  necessary  extension  in  comply- 
ing with  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines  to 


enable  further  investment  on  modern- 
izing existing  facilities. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  the  trade 
issue  has  come  to  the  forefront  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  initiat- 
ed investigations  into  low-cost  steel 
imports  from  five  countries.  I  applaud 
the  Reagan  administration's  strong 
commitment  to  the  enforcement  of 
our  trade  laws  and  especially  the  con- 
cept of  fair  trade,  but  I  am  distressed 
by  signals  from  the  administration 
that  the  trigger  price  mechanism,  the 
administrative  procedure  for  detecting 
violations  of  U.S.  trade  laws  may  be 
destroyed  if  the  industry  pursues  its 
own  cases  against  foreign  producers. 

While  the  TPM  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
currently  the  best  guarantee  that  our 
trade  laws  will  be  enforced,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  terminating  the  TPM  would 
be  a  very  unwise  policy  at  this  time. 

Despite  the  sharp  drop  in  demand 
for  steel  in  the  United  States,  steel  im- 
ports have  risen  steadily  this  year.  In 
August  imported  steel  captured  a 
record  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
and  represented  22  percent  of  the 
market  for  the  third  quarter  overall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  free 
trade,  foreign  steel  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  compete  in  American 
markets  so  long  as  it  is  fairly  traded. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
can  be  the  only  open  world  market  for 
steel  and  ignore  the  penetration  of 
dumped  or  unfairly  traded  low-cost 
steel  imports  without  crippling  its  own 
domestic  steel  industry. 

Under  existing  international  trade 
agreements,  the  United  States  imposes 
no  restrictions  on  steel  imports.  What 
is  in  place  is  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism which  was  established  in  1978  as 
a  price  monitoring  system  to  facilitate 
enforcement  of  U.S.  antidumping  laws. 

The  need  for  a  TPM-type  mecha- 
nism is  even  more  critical  because  of 
the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
world  steel  industry  and  because  more 
than  half  of  the  steel  produced  in  the 
world  comes  from  government-con- 
trolled or  government-subsidized  steel 
companies,  including  those  in  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  France. 

Foreign  governments  have  taken 
various  actions  to  help  reduce  produc- 
tion costs  for  their  steel  industries  in- 
cluding: below  market  loans,  low-cost 
raw  material  imports— made  possible 
by  subsidies  for  ore  and  coal  mines 
and  oil  imports— market-sharing  ar- 
rangements, tax  abatement,  and 
quotas  on  imports.  Such  methods  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  have  enabled  for- 
eign suppliers  to  price  their  steel 
below  cost. 

Unfair  steel  imports  transfer  to 
American  steel  producers  and  workers 
the  unemployment  and  adjustment 
problems  that  foreign  producers  and 
their  governments  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  the 
American  steel  industry  can  modernize 
and   regain   its   competitive   edge   in 


world  markets,  improving  its  ability  to 
produce  low-cost  steel  to  the  American 
market.  But  to  do  so,  the  industry 
must  make  significant  capital  expendi- 
tures during  the  next  decade. 

A  closer  balance  between  world 
supply  and  demand  is  expected  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighties  than  was  the 
case  in  the  seventies.  Unless  U.S.  ca- 
pacity increases  as  world  demand  goes 
up,  the  U.S.  economy  will  be  seriously 
affected  by  tight  steel  supplies  and  a 
growing  steel  trade  deficit.  Any  in- 
creased reliance  on  foreign  sources 
would,  during  periods  of  steel  short- 
ages, result  in  increased  world  prices 
that  would  be  borne  by  American  con- 
sumers. 

The  biggest  potential  impediment 
facing  the  steel  industry  is  unfair  for- 
eign-priced steel  imports.  Enforcement 
of  U.S.  trade  laws  through  a  strong 
trigger  price  mechanism  is,  at  present, 
the  most  effective  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem and  is  essential  to  the  industry's 
revitalization  program. 

While  controlling  Federal  spending 
and  reducing  the  excessive  rate  of  in- 
flation are  important  priorities  for  the 
Federal  Government,  so  too  should  be 
the  problem  of  reindustrialization. 
The  strength  of  our  Nation  is  mir- 
rored in  the  strength  of  our  domestic 
industries.  Government  policies  must 
support  industry's  rebuilding  efforts  if 
the  Nation  is  to  regain  its  strength 
and  continue  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

D  1850 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill).  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  steel  caucus. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
steel  industry  has  earned  its  position 
as  one  of  this  country's  most  impor- 
tant economic  pillars.  It  is  a  pivotal 
factor  in  the  Nation's  continued  eco- 
nomic stability. 

However,  for  months  now,  we  have 
been  witnessing  a  devastating  foreign 
assault  on  our  domestic  steel  industry, 
which  threatens  its  future  and  endan- 
gers other  major  U.S.  industrial 
giants. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year, 
imported  steel  has  increased  its  en- 
croachment into  the  U.S.  market,  up 
by  nearly  25  percent  over  last  year's 
levels.  In  September  of  this  year,  for 
example,  imports  accounted  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  our  coimtry's  steel 
market.  If  that  trend  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, this  year  will  set  a  sad  new 
record  for  imported  steel  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  met  several  days  ago  with  manag- 
ers for  the  Republic  Steel  plant  in 
Gadsden.  Ala.,  located  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  Alabama,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  We  shared  our  con- 
cerns about  the  growing  amount  of  im- 
ported steel  flowing  into  this  country. 
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As  these  imports  increase,  the  number 
of  America's  steelworkers  who  are  laid 
off  or  who  are  on  reduced  hours  also 
grows. 

Republic's  Gadsden  plant,  which  is 
one  of  our  major  steel  plate  producers, 
has  been  hit  hard  by  the  growth  of  im- 
ported steel.  The  plate  steel  import 
market  has  grown  from  a  19-percent 
share  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
to  25  percent  in  the  second  quarter. 

The  figures  for  Augvist  of  this  year 
were  even  worse.  In  that<month,  im- 
ported plates  took  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  country's  plate  market. 
Republic's  plate  mill  has  suffered  cor- 
responding reductions  with  this  in- 
crease in  imported  plates. 

The  Republic  managers  asked  me 
how  this  country  could  permit  foreign 
steel  imports  to  grow,  putting  our  own 
steelworkers  out  of  work.  They  asked 
me  what  could  be  done  to  stop  unfair 
dumping  of  foreign  steel,  at  artificially 
low  prices,  subsidized  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  asked 
these  same  questions,  as  have  my 
fellow  members  on  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus.  One  method  to  stop  this 
unfair  economic  attack  is  to  imple- 
ment strict  enforcement  of  the  trigger 
price  mechanism,  which  was  created  to 
stop  wholesale  dumping  of  steel  in  this 
country  by  foreign  producers. 

This  country  has  been  richly  blessed 
with  the  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  production  of  steel.  We  continue 
to  develop  our  inland  waterways  and 
other  methods  of  surface  transporta- 
tion to  enable  our  producers  to  effec- 
tively market  their  products.  But  we 
are  neglecting  one  of  the  most  vital 
needs  of  the  domestic  steel  industry- 
adequate  protection  from  unfair  for- 
eign competition.  If  that  competition 
drives  our  own  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness, we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
governments  for  our  domestic  steel 
needs.  The  lesson  we  learned  from 
OPEC  should  serve  as  sufficient  warn- 
ing for  us  to  protect  our  own  interests 
regarding  domestic  steel  production. 

Swift,  effective  implementation  of 
the  trigger  price  mechanism  must  take 
place.  We  owe  that  to  the  American 
steel  industry.  We  owe  that  to  the 
American  economy.  We  owe  that  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  neighbor 
and  colleague  from  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh (Mr.  William  J.  Coyke).  a 
member  of  the  Steel  Caucus. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Gaydos 
and  Congressman  Benjamin. 

I  also  would  like  to  subn^it  for  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Graham,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.  to  a  Symposium  on  American 


Productivity  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  No- 
vember 4,  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  bt  Thomas  C.  Graham 

Seriously.  I  hope  that  when  we  are  fin- 
ished here  today,  you  don't  feel  that  your 
misgivings  were  well  founded.  We  hope  that 
in  these  sessions  we  can  shed  some  light 
that  will  be  of  practical  help  in  getting 
America's  productivity  curve  rising  again. 

As  you  know,  that  curve  has  been  virtual- 
ly flat  in  recent  years.  It  has  happened  de- 
spite an  enormous  Investment  in  new  tech- 
nologies by  the  private  sector  in  the  preced- 
ing decades. 

I  recall  the  fifties,  when  computer  control 
of  manufacturing  processes  was  beginning 
to  spread.  People  were  saying  that  before 
long  we  would  see  factories  without  people 
.  .  .  that  computers  and  robots  would  do 
everything  without  human  help. 

Well,  we're  a  long  way  from  that,  and  in 
many  industries  we  may  never  get  there. 
We've  found  out,  if  nothing  else,  that  it  still 
takes  a  lot  of  people  to  run  the  computers 
and  maintain  the  equipment. 

Actually,  our  fascination  with  computers 
and  the  other  elements  of  automation  may 
have  been  one  of  the  things  that  led  us  into 
the  fix  we're  in.  We  have  been  neglecting 
the  human  factor  in  the  productivity  equa- 
tion, perhaps  because  people  are  harder  to 
manage  than  machines. 

But  now  we  are  really  up  against  it.  A  con- 
tinuing high  rate  of  inflation  and  runaway 
interest  rates  are  making  it  very  difficult  for 
many  industries  to  accumulate  the  capital 
that  once  was  used  to  buy  cost-saving  tech- 
nologies. This  has  been  expecially  true  in 
the  steel  industry,  but  certainly  we  are  not 
alone. 

By  force  of  circumstance  we  are  looking 
more  closely  at  the  other  side  of  the  produc- 
tivity equation  ...  to  people.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  people.  If  properly  motivat- 
ed and  effectively  directed,  can  be  the  key 
to  economic  revitalization. 

But  I  think  it  is  worth  asking,  which 
people?  Who  are  they,  and  what  would  we 
have  them  do? 

In  a  modem  industrial  organization  there 
are,  for  purptoses  of  this  discussion,  two 
groups  of  people,  clearly  separate  and  iden- 
tifiable. They  are  the  management  group  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  production  workers 
on  the  other. 

A  great  deal  of  activity  is  underway  these 
days  concerning  that  second  group.  The 
thrust  of  it  is  to  increase  the  involvement  of 
the  production  workers  in  the  problem-solv- 
ing process  on  the  shop  floor.  It  is  the 
American  adaptation  of  the  quality  circle 
concept  that  originated  in  Japan.  And  we  all 
know  how  Japan  is  eating  our  lunch  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  concept  is  that  if  the  employees  are 
given  the  chance  to  voice  their  opinions  in 
decisions  involving  their  workplace: 

One,  they  will  come  forth  with  many  good 
suggestions  for  making  the  shop  nin  better; 

Two,  they  wlU  become  personally  commit- 
ted to  shop  goals  or  corporate  goals  and  per- 
form accordingly; 

And  three,  they  will  derive  a  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction from  their  involvement  that  will 
help  to  overcome  the  worker  unrest  that  is  a 
characteristic  of  many  industrial  organiza- 
tions. 

I  want  to  state  quickly  that  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  any  of  this,  in  principle.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  failure  to  enlist 
the  full  contribution  and  the  enthusiastic 
commitment  of  the  tiourly  work  force  is  at 
the  root  of  many  of  our  industrial  problems. 


But  I  must  also  assert  that  any  effort  to 
establish  quality  circles  or  participation 
teams  is  doomed  to  failure  unless  attention 
is  first  given  to  that  other  group  of  people 
in  the  organization.  In  much  of  the  theoriz- 
iiiK  that  is  going  on  today  about  productivi- 
ty improvement,  the  role  of  management  is 
not  given  the  weight  it  deserves. 

In  my  view  it  is  critical.  Any  effort  to  im- 
prove productivity  with  people  rather  than 
machines,  should  begin  with  the  focus  on 
the  management  organization. 

In  my  company,  we  arrived  at  this  plateau 
in  our  thinking  in  1975.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  of  our  history  since  that  time,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  give  you  some  new  insights 
into  the  productivity  problem,  and  how  to 
solve  it. 

In  1975,  J&L  was  experiencing  some  very 
difficult  times,  as  was  the  rest  of  the  steel 
industry.  When  we  developed  a  plan  to  im- 
prove productivity  through  a  better  effort 
by  our  people,  it  was  more  than  an  academic 
exercise.  It  was  a  matter  of  dire  necessity. 

As  we  looked  at  the  way  our  company  was 
being  operated,  we  saw  a  management  that 
was  living  in  the  past.  We  saw  operating 
practices  that  were  carry-overs  from  the 
days  following  the  end  of  World  War  Two. 
when  the  American  steel  industry  was  domi- 
nant in  the  world. 

We  practiced  an  authoritarian  style  of 
management  that  was.  and  to  a  degree  still 
is.  common  to  the  steel  industry.  The  boss 
gave  the  orders,  and  the  employees  carried 
them  out.  No  questions  asked.  As  I've  said 
on  other  occasions,  this  business  used  to  be 
more  totalitarian  than  the  Prussian  Army. 
As  we  looked  deeper  into  our  company,  we 
came  to  understand  why  the  Prussian  Army 
lost  World  War  One. 

I'm  sure  that  in  examining  any  troubled 
organization  you  will  find  managers  who 
consistently  put  the  blame  for  poor  per- 
formance on  the  wrong  things.  It  means 
either  that  they  have  failed  to  identify  the 
real  problems,  or  having  identified  them 
correctly,  have  been  unable  to  solve  them. 

Such  was  the  case  in  our  company. 

Some  of  the  excuses  that  were  given  in 
those  days  are  amusing  in  retrospect,  al- 
though they  were  not  funny  at  the  time. 

I  remember  a  manager  at  one  of  our  inte- 
grated steel  plants,  many  years  ago.  who 
was  being  pressed  to  explain  why  a  new  five- 
stand  cold  reducing  mill  could  not  produce 
at  more  than  half  its  designed  capability. 

He  said  the  engineers  had  done  a  poor  job 
of  building  it,  and  that  it  was  leaning  to  one 
side.  Having  a  nautical  turn  of  mind,  he  de- 
scribed the  mill  as  "listing  to  port." 

If  you  have  ever  seen  the  mass  of  heavy 
machinery  that  makes  up  a  modem  tandem 
mill,  you  will  realize  what  a  mind-boggling 
idea  that  is.  It  was  of  course,  nonsense,  and 
only  reflected  that  manager's  inability  to 
come  to  grips  with  his  real  problems,  which 
were  many. 

There's  another  significant  point  I  should 
mention  in  connection  with  this  story. 

It  is  this:  in  implementing  changes  in 
management  thinking,  it  helps  a  heck  of  a 
lot  if  the  fellow  on  top  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  production  processes,  and  the 
equipment. 

Professional  managers  get  to  where  they 
are  in  part  because  of  their  ability  to  ex- 
plain and  defend  what  they  are  doing.  The 
manager  with  his  leaning  tandem  mill  is  an 
example  of  how  that  talent  can  be  misdi- 
rected. In  the  long  run.  a  defense  of  the 
status  quo  can  hurt  the  business. 

I  spent  many  of  my  earlier  years  as  an  en- 
gineer for  J&L,  and  I've  had  my  hands  on 
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most  of  the  equipment  we  now  operate. 
That  discourages  a  lot  of  nonsense  when  we 
discuss  operating  problems. 

At  any  rate,  we  set  about  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  management  organiza- 
tion with  a  number  of  broadly  based  initia- 
ties,  and  I'll  mention  just  a  few  of  them. 

We  reorganized  the  operating  and  sales 
functions  into  divisional  business  units.  The 
idea  was  to  give  managers  more  decision- 
making authority  and  encourage  an  entre- 
preneurial approach  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  our  various  product  lines. 

We  established  programs  of  recruiting, 
training  and  development  in  order  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  personnel  in  our  mana- 
gerial force,  and  to  improve  managers'  skills 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  business. 

We  discarded  automatic  pay  increases  in 
favor  of  a  compensation  program  based  on 
performance.  We  replaced  ineffective  man- 
agers on  one  hand,  and  established  pro- 
grams of  rewards  and  recognition  for  superi- 
or performers  on  the  other. 

And  we  sought  to  open  channels  of  com- 
munication that  would  facilitate  the  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  from  the  top  down, 
and  from  the  bottom  up.  The  intent  of  all 
this  was  to  establish  a  climate  of  change 
throughout  the  company  that  would  open 
the  way  for  new  ideas  and  iimovative  prob- 
lem solving. 

The  need  for  new  approaches  was  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  the  manage- 
ment's relationship  with  the  United  Steel- 
workers  union  and  the  hourly  work  force. 

Across  the  ranks  of  management  there 
was  an  institutionalized  practice  of  blaming 
shortfalls  in  operating  performance  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  hourly  employees,  or  on  es- 
tablished work  rules  or  labor  practices,  none 
of  which  could  be  changed. 

Time  and  time  again  management  discus- 
sions would  lapse  into  a  dialogue  in  which 
the  operating  people  would  agree,  yes,  we  do 
have  this  labor  relations  problem,  and  we 
have  asked  the  labor  relations  department 
to  solve  it.  and  that's  where  it  stands. 

And  the  labor  relations  people  would 
reply  that  it  was  not  really  a  labor  relations 
problem.  It  was  really  an  operating  problem 
peri>etuated  by  contractual  limitations  that 
we  can  do  nothing  about.  The  matter  would 
be  left  hanging  there,  and  the  problem 
would  remain  unsolved. 

This  defeatist  attitude  resulted  in  a  gener- 
alized management  failure  to  address  many 
critical  problems  that  were  affecting  our 
business.  We  had  many  managers  who  for 
years  had  been  using  supposedly  insoluble 
employee  relations  problems  as  an  excuse 
for  poor  performance.  The  cumulative 
effect  was  to  put  the  very  life  of  the  enter- 
prise at  stake. 

Negative  attitudes  were  also  reflected  in  a 
serious  lack  of  communication  between  su- 
pervisors and  their  hourly  workers,  and  in 
the  entrenched  hostility  between  the  two 
groups  that  was  a  legacy  of  an  earlier  time. 

There  was  the  inflexibility  that  character- 
ized many  of  the  legalistic  aspects  of  the 
labor-management  relationship. 

And  finally,  there  was  a  generalized  fear 
of  change,  and  the  more  sp>ecific  fear  of 
many  managers  that  a  change  in  the  rela- 
tionship with  employees  would  threaten 
their  livelihood.  You'll  hear  more  about  this 
in  one  of  the  workshops  this  afternoon. 

I  should  point  out  that  these  impediments 
were  not  universal.  In  some  areas  in  the 
company,  highly  skilled  managers  were 
dealing  forthrightly  and  successfully  with 
their  employees.  Their  performance  rein- 
forced our  conviction  that  change  was  not 
only  necessary,  but  also  that  it  was  possible. 


Overcoming  these  impediments  was  not 
something  that  could  be  done  overnight. 
The  first  challenge  was  to  change  the  atti- 
tudes and  supervisory  habits  of  hundreds  of 
managers  throughout  the  company,  and 
students  of  human  nature  will  recognize 
that  this  is  no  easy  task. 

To  do  this  we  adopted  a  stick-aind-carrot 
approach.  The  stick  was  to  let  the  managers 
clearly  understand  that  blaming  the  work- 
ers or  an  intransigent  union  for  shortfalls  in 
performance  was  no  longer  an  acceptable 
excuse.  We  began  to  publicly  identify  these 
shortfalls  as  management  failures. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  many  managers  that 
what  had  been  appropriate  and  accepted  for 
many  years  was  suddenly  being  rejected  out 
of  hand.  This  made  for  some  unpleasant 
dialogue,  but  we  coupled  it  with  the  carrot. 
We  indicated  that  dealing  successfully  with 
the  employees  and  their  union  representa- 
tives would  be  regarded  as  a  management 
skill  that  could  advance  their  careers.  We 
began  to  single  out  effective  people  manag- 
ers for  special  monetary  rewards  and  recog- 
nition. 

In  doing  these  things  we  relied  on  the  con- 
viction that  dedicated  managers  want  to 
know  what  they  are  being  measured  against. 
When  the  criterion  is  clearly  understood 
and  accepted,  good  people  will  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  measure  up. 

Meantime,  we  were  also  taking  some  orga- 
nizational steps  to  support  attitudinal 
change.  The  industrial  relations  department 
was  reorganized  to  bring  together  the  three 
functions  that  deal  with  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  company,  that  is.  personnel 
relations,  labor  relations  and  industrial  en- 
gineering. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the 
most  productive  moves  was  bringing  the 
labor  relations  people  and  the  industrial  en- 
gineers together  in  one  department. 

Under  the  old  order  they  had  been  sepa- 
rate kingdoms,  and  they  were  constantly  at 
war.  Now  they  are  working  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  I.E.'s  have  been  able  to  develop  ef- 
fective production  incentives  for  the  hourly 
employees  that  have  cracked  long-standing 
production  bottlenecks.  They  have  also  revi- 
talized the  long-standing  employee  sugges- 
tion plan,  which  pays  cash  awards  for  cost- 
saving  ideas. 

These  efforts  are  consistent  with  our  view 
that  monetary  rewards  for  hourly  employ- 
ees can  be  just  as  effective  as  they  are  for 
the  managerial  force  in  encouraging  better 
performance. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  new  industrial 
relations  organization  is  to  change  the 
labor-managment  relationship  from  one  of 
confrontation  to  one  of  problem  solving.  Ef- 
forts at'  aU  levels  are  being  made  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

The  relationstiip  with  the  United  Steel- 
workers'  union  both  at  the  international 
and  the  plant  level  has  been  consciously 
turned  from  one  of  adversarial  posturing  to 
a  serious  and  determined  effort  to  solve  op- 
erating problems. 

And  we  are  committed  to  maintaining  ex- 
tensive communication  with  union  repre- 
sentatives. We  believe  that  each  side  must 
understand  the  other's  problems  if  a  joint 
problem-solving  effort  is  to  be  successful. 

We  have  also  introduced  into  this  rela- 
tionship a  recognition  of  employee  concerns 
that  might  arise  from  management  efforts 
to  Improve  productivity. 

The  very  word  productivity  has  come  to 
have  bad  connotations.  This  is  because  in- 
dustrial managements  often  have  ignored 
the  employees'  fear  that  productivity  im- 
provement means  a  loss  of  jobs. 


We  have  been  successful  in  negotiating 
agreements  with  several  local  unions  which 
accommodate  the  company's  need  for  more 
productive  use  of  people,  while  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  the  employee  concerns  for 
job  security. 

And  finally,  with  these  management  strat- 
egies in  place,  we  began  to  Introduce  our 
hourly  employees  to  the  problem-solving 
process.  We  took  our  first  step  several  years 
ago,  at  one  of  our  smaller  plants,  where  we 
felt  the  prospects  for  success  were  good. 
Hourly  employees  and  their  union  repre- 
sentatives were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
meetings  of  a  task  force  charged  with  solv- 
ing a  productivity  problem.  The  results  were 
very  positive,  and  we  have  been  encouraged 
to  try  similar  approaches  in  other  plants,  on 
a  very  selective  basis. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  working  diligently 
to  put  labor-management  participation 
teams  in  place  in  a  number  of  our  major 
plants. 

LMFT's  as  tney  are  called,  are  being  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
negotiated  last  year  with  the  United  Steel- 
workers.  They  are  a  counterpart  to  quality 
circles  so  prominently  used  in  Japan  and  in 
our  automotive  industry. 

We  have  endorsed  LMPT's  from  the  be- 
ginning because  they  clearly  offer  an  impor- 
tant tool  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  our  employees  and  their 
commitment  to  the  vitality  of  our  company. 

Thus,  in  many  ways  we  have  set  an  evolu- 
tionary process  in  motion,  and  we  can  see  it 
gaining  momentum.  Managers  throughout 
the  company  have  accepted  the  idea  that 
progress  in  employee  relations  is  possible, 
and  that  in  itself  is  real  progress.  Long- 
standing problems  that  were  once  consid- 
ered insoluble  are  being  attacked  with  en- 
thusiasm by  both  parties  to  our  labor  agree- 
ment. A  more  participative  style  of  manage- 
ment is  emerging  at  J&L.  and  effective 
problem  solving  is  taking  place  on  the  shop 
floor. 

As  to  the  results  of  all  this,  it  is  no  over- 
statement to  say  that  J&L  is  experiencing 
significant  productive  gains.  The  basic 
measure  of  overall  productivity,  that  is. 
manhours  per  ton  of  steel  produced,  has 
shown  a  steady  decline  since  1978.  This  oc- 
cured  even  in  1980,  when  steel  production 
dropped  sharply  during  the  mid-year 
market  slump.  Ordinarily  that  situation  also 
produces  a  sharp  decline  in  productivity. 

Specific  achievement*  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  results  include: 

Productivity  gains  of  as  much  as  64  per- 
cent on  the  slabber  and  hot  strip  mill  at  our 
Indiana  Harbor  Works,  which  have  in  effect 
added  more  than  a  million  annual  tons  of 
capacity  to  the  plant. 

Productivity  gains  in  the  iron  and  steel- 
making  end  of  the  Cleveland  Works,  which 
have  added  50-thousand  tons  a  month  to 
the  output  of  that  plant. 

Productivity  gains  in  our  seamless  pipe 
production  units  which  are  equal  to  the 
output  of  a  whole  new  seamless  mill. 

This  last  improvement  is  especially  signifi- 
cant because  it  has  come  at  a  time  when  the 
energy  shortage  has  created  a  very  hot 
market  for  oil  weU  pipe  and  tubing.  Our 
ability  to  capitalize  on  this  market  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  substantial  improvement  in 
our  bottom  line. 

What  had  been  regarded  as  an  ailing  steel 
company  became,  during  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  the  most  profitable  steel  company 
among  its  comparable  competitors  in  the  do- 
mestic industry. 
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I  would  not  try  to  kid  you  that  every 
effort  at  productivity  Improvement  by  the 
means  I  am  advocating  will  produce  results 
of  this  magnitude.  Most  of  the  gains  come 
in  small  steps.  In  fact,  even  these  examples 
are  the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  less 
spectacular  achievements.  But  we  have  seen 
enough  of  these  achievements  to  convince 
us  that  we  are  on  the  proper  course.  J&h  is 
a  stronger  company  today  than  it  was  six 
years  ago.  The  human  factor  in  the  produc- 
tivity equation  made  the  difference. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'BRIEN),  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Steel  Caucus. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  He  has  enjoyed 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  this 
Congress,  and  in  no  period  of  it  has  he 
lent  more  luminousness  to  his  career 
than  as  chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus. 

In  my  view  there  is  no  single  cause 
for  the  problems  facing  the  steel  in- 
dustry. And  of  course,  there  is  no 
single  simple  solution.  Certainly 
within  the  past  year  much  has  been 
done  to  stimulate  and  revitalize  the 
steel  industry— such  as  faster  deprecia- 
tion, tax  credits,  and  environmental 
extensions.  But,  this  will  all  be  to  no 
avail  if  we  do  not  take  some  action  in 
the  matters  concerning  trade. 

Unfortimately.  we  are  continually  in 
a  crisis-intervention  situation.  We  con- 
tinue to  treat  the  symptoms  rather 
than  the  disease.  What  we  must  do  is 
clear:  We  must  enforce  our  own  trade 
laws  and  trade  policies  and  administer 
them  effectively.  We  must  do  this  to 
offer  some  stability  to  the  business 
community.  If  our  trade  policy  contin- 
ues to  be  a  waffling  one  how  can  we 
expect  our  business  community  to 
function  effectively  and  efficiently 
without  being  able  to  do  any  long- 
range  planning,  the  cornerstone  of 
any  successful  and  healthy  business. 
We  need  a  firm,  stabilizing  trade 
policy,  that  we  will  enforce  and  one 
that  others  can  rely  upon. 

I  refer  to  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism (TPM)  which  is  a  mechanism 
that  was  designed  in  1977  to  help  iden- 
tify and  stop  dumped  steel  imports. 
The  TPM,  however  imperfect,  does 
provide  limited  benefits  for  the  indus- 
try by  offering  a  method  for  insuring 
that  imports  represent  fair  competi- 
tion in  our  domestic  market. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  steel 
imports  have  risen  substantially  over 
the  last  6  months,  a  record  high  of  25 
percent  import  penetration  in  August, 
which  triggered  an  investigation  by 
Commerce  of  those  imports  sold  below 
set  levels. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  self- 
initiated  complaints,  in  a  massive 
effort  to  prevent  the  domestic  indus- 
try from  filing  large  numbers  on  its 
own  and  in  the  meantime  to  continue 
to  administer  the  TPM.  But,  a  domes- 
tic steel  company,  as  is  allowed  by  law, 
has  since  then  indicated  it  will  file 
complaints  against  other  countries  in 


addition  to  those  on  the  Commerce 
list. 

In  turn,  it  disheartens  to  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  predicts  that  if  the  U.S. 
steel  companies  file  their  own  cases  at 
this  time,  the  downfall  of  the  TPM 
would  be  inevitable.  Also,  it  has  been 
indicated  that  Commerce  could  not  de- 
termine beforehand  how  many  suits  it 
could  handle  without  abandoning  the 
TPM. 

My  friends,  this  is  practically  the 
same  situation  we  found  ourselves  in 
over  a  year  ago  at  which  time  Com- 
merce abandoned  the  TPM  after  a 
U.S.  steel  company  filed  suit. 

If  we  discontinue  the  TPM,  it  will  be 
another  indication  of  our  Govern- 
ment's imwillingness  to  enforce  its 
own  trade  policy.  Ironically,  this 
threatens  to  be  done  at  a  time  when 
steel  import  penetration  is  extremely 
high,  exactly  at  a  time  when  the  TPM 
is  needed  most. 

I  look  to  the  administration  to  ad- 
dress this  situation  immediately  and 
insure  that  we  have  a  trade  policy 
which  is  enforced  and  a  policy  on 
which  we  can  rely.  If  our  Government 
does  not  follow  through,  the  Congress 
may  want  to  take  legislative  action,  a 
course  already  suggested  to  us  by  the 
steel  industry.  Our  Nation's  economic 
recovery  depends  on  a  sound  and  fair 
trade  position  which  can  be  counted 
on  in  times  such  as  these— and  not  the 
dubious  policy  which  has  been  our 
consistent  experience  in  years  past. 

D  1900 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  neighbor 
from  the  city  of  Johnstown,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuHTHA).  who  is  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
and  who  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers, along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien),  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  caucus. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Jidr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alleghe- 
ny County.  Pa.,  for  jielding,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
special  order  for  his  tremendous  inter- 
est which  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
steel  interests  and  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  executive  board.  I 
wish  to  commend  also  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien),  who  has 
done  so  much  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
steel  industry  in  this  country.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien),  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula).  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Steel  Caucus,  and.  of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  Mr.  Adam  Ben- 
jamin, the  executive  committee  chair- 
man of  the  Steel  Caucus,  the  steel  sit- 


uation, as  bad  as  it  is,  would  have  been 
even  worse. 

I  can  remember  4  years  ago.  when 
we  started  this  caucus,  the  imports 
were  approximately  17  and  18  percent, 
and  we  projected  that  they  could  be  as 
high  as  30  percent.  We  talked  about 
the  probability  of  national  security 
being  affected  by  the  fact  that  steel 
imports  were  increasing  so  rapidly. 

Now  we  are  moving  in  that  same  di- 
rection again.  Hopefully,  the  suits  that 
have  been  brought  by  the  Commerce 
Department  will  have  some  impact, 
again  stabilizing  the  steel  industry. 
But  the  very  thing  we  worked  on  so 
diligently  with  the  unions,  with  the 
companies,  and  with  the  Government 
was  trying  to  avoid  these  ups  and 
downs  that  we  have  had  during  these 
past  years  in  the  steel  industry. 

I  remember  back  in  1959  and  1960 
the  tremendous  layoffs  we  had  in  the 
steel  industry  which  affect  mining 
and.  of  course,  all  the  other  industries 
in  the  area  which  I  represent.  Now  we 
are  back  again,  after  having  9  or  10 
fairly  good  years,  having  years  of 
heavy  layoffs,  of  approximately  45.000 
people  throughout  this  country  in  an 
Industry  which  is  a  basic  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

So  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
the  meetings  and  to  have  cooperation 
from  the  present  administration,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  understand  that 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
bring  together  all  the  elements  and 
stress  the  significance  of  the  need  to 
reduce  the  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  subsidize  their  steel  and 
which  give  special  benefits  to  their 
companies  and  then  undersell  steel  in 
the  United  States  and  put  American 
workers  out  of  work. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  we  need 
special  cooperation  in  this  industry  in 
particular.  We  modernized  the  foreign 
steel  industries  after  World  War  II. 
We  modernized  the  foreign  countries 
and  companies,  and  then  they  under- 
cut us  and  undersell  us  and  put  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work. 

So  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  I  ap- 
preciate the  dedication  and  devotion 
of  the  chairman  in  particular.  There  is 
nobody  who  has  done  more  for  the 
steel  industry  in  this  country  than  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Joe 
Ga'tdos,  and  all  of  us  are  deeply  obli- 
gated to  this  Congressman  from  Alle- 
gheny Coimty  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  who  work  in  the  steel  industry 
in  my  area  for  all  the  woiii  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha).  for 
those  very  kind  personal  remarks  as 
well  as  those  directed  to  the  Steel 
Caucus. 
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•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Oaydos,  for  taking  this 
time  to  draw  attention  to  the  current 
plight  of  the  steel  industry. 

After  the  trouble  the  Industry  found 
itself  in.  in  1977.  the  Steel  Caucus  was 
created  and  we  pursued  and  achieved  a 
sjrstem  in  which  the  main  culprit  at 
the  time,  imported  steel,  could  be  con- 
trolled. The  trigger  price  mechanism, 
or  TPM  as  it  is  referred  to,  is  a  sound 
mechanism  which,  when  actively  en- 
forced, works  to  reduce  foreign  steel 
imports. 

Once  again,  however,  we  find  our- 
selves with  a  depressed  steel  industry 
and  again,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
TPM,  the  primary  cause  of  our  prob- 
lem is  high  levels  of  imported  steel. 
Why  is  this?  FYankly,  I  believe  it  is  a 
result  of  a  lack  of  enforcement  of  the 
TPM  by  the  Reagan  administration 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  import  levels.  This  uncaring 
attitude  has  resulted  in  massive  lay- 
offs throughout  many  steel-producing 
communities  in  this  country  such  as 
those  in  my  congressional  district  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  Furthermore,  the 
ripple  effect  of  these  layoffs  results  in 
a  very  depressed  overall  economy. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  enforcement  of  the  TPM  to 
any  degree  is  in  question  due  to  the 
filing  of  antidumping  suits  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.  These  suits, 
coupled  with  the  seven  suits  already 
promised  to  be  filed  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Baldridge,  would  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Commerce  staff  people 
to  the  point  where  TPM  would  cease 
to  fimction  at  all.  Secretary  Baldridge 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  intended 
actions  as  this  will  slow  the  rate  of  im- 
ports but  will  still  allow  TPM  to  fimc- 
tion. United  States  Steel's  actions, 
however,  will  only  complicate  matters 
and  may  not  result  in  any  significant 
change  in  the  future  because  of  the 
loss  of  the  TPM. 

I  urge  United  States  Steel  officials 
to  reconsider  their  position  and  re- 
quest Secretary  Baldridge  to  work 
with  the  firm  to  make  a  commitment 
that  action  will  be  taken  at  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  to  counter  the  current 
import  levels.  By  doing  so.  proper  legal 
action  can  be  taken  and  results 
achieved  without  jeopardizing  the 
TPM  in  spite  of  its  weaknesses. 

Again.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  taking  the  time  to 
discuss  this  very  important  matter.* 


There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE 
INITIATrVE 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  house,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
item  of  business  on  this  date  was  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  224.  a  resolu- 
tion entitled  to  express  the  support  of 
the  Congress  for  the  President's  initia- 
tives for  peace.  That  resolution  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly.  There  were 
in  fact  three  Members  only.  I  was  one 
of  them,  who  cast  a  negative  vote. 

There  were.  I  believe.  13  Members 
who  voted  present. 

I  can  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
negative  vote  was  a  very  reluctant  one 
and  I  know  on  the  basis  of  conversa- 
tions with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
that  there  were  numerous  reluctant 
"yes"  votes  on  the  resolution  as  well. 

D  1830 

So  I  have  asked  for  this  special  order 
to  discuss  why  I  voted  the  way  that  I 
did  and  to  explore  the  process  by 
which  we  arrived  at  consideration  of 
that  resolution  this  morning  and  to 
suggest,  perhaps,  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  handling  matters  of 
such  great  concern  and  significance. 

The  resolution  was  never  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and,  indeed,  appeared  on  the  floor  for 
consideration  by  unanimous  consent. 
Those  of  us  who  tried  to  secure  copies 
of  the  resolution,  having  been  fore- 
warned very  late  yesterday  evening 
that  the  matter  would  be  coming  up 
today,  could  not  receive  copies  and, 
indeed,  were  advised  that  there  were 
no  printed  copies  available  until  after 
9  o'clock  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  resolution  did  not 
have  such  great  urgency  to  it  that  it 
had  to  be  considered  in  that  kind  of 
rush  or  railroad  fashion,  if  you  will,  es- 
pecially when  the  failure  to  have  it 
presented  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  begin  with  precluded 
not  only  understanding  to  what  its 
"whereas"  provisions  and  its  "resolv- 
ing clause"  really  meant,  but  preclud- 
ed any  correction  or  modification  or 
improvement  of  the  resolution  within 
the  committee  itself. 

Then  beyond  that,  when  it  came  to 
the  floor  it  came  in  such  a  fashion 
that  again  amendments  were  absolute- 
ly precluded  and  so  we  were  faced  with 
a  situation  where  a  resolution  to 
which  very  few  Members  had  been 
privy  appeared  on  the  floor  and  Mem- 
bers had  the  choice  of  voting  yea  or 
nay  and  doing  so  without  there  being 
any  exploration  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor  in  any  significant  fashion 
as  to  what  the  real  substance  or  rami- 
fication of  that  resolution  were. 


You  know,  it  just  so  happens.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  yesterday  when  we  were 
in  the  process  of  debating  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  measiu-e.  I 
took  occasion  in  the  course  of  one  of 
my  statements  to  indicate  my  approval 
of  the  President  taking  to  the  airwaves 
and  ujidertaking  a  peace  initiative.  I 
think  that  most  Members,  if  not  every 
single  Member  of  this  House  does, 
indeed,  welcome  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  moving 
forward  with  a  thrust  toward  resum- 
ing and  having  the  United  States  par- 
ticipating in  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union;  but 
that  welcome  of  the  initiative  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  being  faced 
with  an  up  or  down  vote  in  a  resolu- 
tion which  in  its  "whereas"  clauses  im- 
plicitly commits  this  House  to  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  President's  proposal. 

Now,  indeed,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  specifics  of  the  President's 
proposal  may  be  perfectly  fine  and  un- 
objectionable. Unhappily,  none  of  us 
really  knows  that  because  the  appro- 
priate committee  had  no  opportunity 
to  question  any  representative  of  the 
administration  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  by  his  proposal  and  the 
statements  that  were  to  be  found 
there. 

So  we  were  in  a  position  of  being 
asked  to  receive  a  variation  of  the 
famous  or  infamous,  if  you  will.  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  where  another 
President  of  the  United  States  in  es- 
sence had  been  given  a  blank  check. 

I.  for  one.  am  not  about  to  give 
blank  checks  to  anyone,  certainly  not 
when  it  comes  to  matters  relating  to 
nuclear  arms  or  nuclear  armament,  be- 
cause the  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  not  only  speak  to  nuclear  disar- 
mament, but  implicit  in  one  of  the 
clauses  is  authorization  for  deploy- 
ment by  saying  that,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
cancel  deployment  of  the  Pershing  II 
and  groimd-launched  missiles  if  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantles  its  SS-20.  SS- 
4,  and  SS-5  missiles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have 
been  far  better  served  by  having  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  explore 
exactly  what  the  implications  of  that 
provision  really  were. 

Then  just  for  another  example,  as 
you  read  the  President's  speech  you 
find  that  when  he  starts  talking  about 
verification,  he  says  that  he  wants  ver- 
ification which  will  emphasize  "open- 
ness and  creativity  rather  than  secrecy 
and  suspicion"— I  close  the  quote  and 
paraphrase— which  had  surrounded 
prior  efforts  to  deal  with  disarma- 
ment, nuclear  disarmament. 

Well,  what  does  that  really  mean? 
Are  we  talking  about  as  the  projec- 
tions the  day  before  the  President's 
speech  haid  it  of  demanding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  onsite  inspec- 
tion of  nuclear  missile  sites  within  the 
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Soviet  Union?  If  so,  then  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  really  nothing 
more  than  an  attempted  propaganda 
coup,  knowing  full  well  in  advance 
that  the  proposals  on  the  basis  of  a  30- 
year  or  more  history  have  absolutely 
no  chance  of  being  accepted  and  will 
be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

It  also,  I  might  say.  comes  perhaps 
with  some  sense  of  irony,  especially 
when  for  the  last  couple  of  days  we 
have  been  discussing  the  racetrack 
mode  for  the  MX  missile  that  we  have 
been  debating  over  the  years  where 
the  very  basis,  the  very  core,  if  you 
will,  of  that  basing  mode  was  to  create 
a  system  whereby  there  would  be  se- 
crecy by  the  numbers,  so  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  never  know  which  of  the 
particular  shelters  or  tracks  or  home 
bases  our  missiles  would  be  in. 

So  again,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  served  anyone  well  by  forcing 
this  House  to  be  put  into  a  position  of 
voting  up  or  down  a  resolution  whose 
ramifications  are  beyond  the  ken  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  body. 

I  hope  that,  in  fact,  the  President 
has  moved  from  the  totally  negative 
attitude  that  he  had  evinced  and 
evoked  during  the  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  for  the  years  prior  to  it 
and  since  then  as  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  disarma- 
ment. 

I  think  again  it  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  here  the  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ership rushes  In  great  haste  to  rally 
round  the  flag  and  to  rally  round  the 
flag  holder,  if  you  will,  in  the  person 
of  Ronald  Reagan,  when  Mr.  Reagan, 
if  you  will,  certainly  felt  under  no 
such  mandate  to  rally  round  the  flag 
or  the  flag  holder  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time. 
Jimmy  Carter,  had  his  administration, 
took  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  No.  2.  which  had  been  com- 
menced under  a  prior  Republican  ad- 
ministration. Indeed.  Mr.  Reagan  went 
aroimd  the  countryside  raising  the 
alarm  as  to  what  a  terrible  thing  this 


was. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  Ronald  Reagan 
had  an  obligation  to  support  automati- 
cally whatever  Jimmy  Carter  agreed 
to.  Nor  does  this  body,  nor  does  the 
Democratic  Party  membership  or  lead- 
ership have  an  obligation  to  buy  a  pig 
in  a  poke  and  support  whatever  it  is 
that  Ronald  Reagan  may  be  talking 
about. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  behavior  of 
the  President  and  his  administration 
toward  disarmament  talks  and  toward 
nuclear  warfare  over  the  course  of 
these  past  10-plus  months  has  fright- 
ened our  European  allies,  both  the 
leaders  of  the  governments  of  Europe 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Europe.  There 
are  people  throughout  the  capitals  of 
the  European  nations  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  marching  in  opposition 


to  careless,  reckless  talk  about  the  de- 
ployment of  neutron  bombs  and  how 
nuclear  war  can  be  limited  to  Europe. 
Those  are  some  of  the  sentiments 
which  the  President  had  expressed 
himself  about  early  on. 

I  pray  and  I  hope  that,  in  fact,  he 
has,  after  this  great  period  of  time, 
concluded  that  the  future  of  humanity 
literally  hinges  on  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  continuing  the 
painfully  slow  discussions  about  limit- 
ing and  perhaps  reducing  nuclear  ar- 
maments. If  so,  I  think  that  the 
speech  that  the  President  made  yes- 
terday marks  a  very  significant  begin- 
ning. 

I  think  that  If  that  is  his  intention, 
he  will  have  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  American 
people,  certainly  I  will  be  supporting 
him,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  essen- 
tial or  helpful,  without  knowing  what 
is  in  his  mind,  without  carefuUy  di- 
gesting his  statement,  to  jump  to  auto- 
matic support  because  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

We  are  on  the  razor's  edge  of  hu- 
manity's survival.  And  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  it  within  their  power  to  destroy 
all  of  civilization.  The  leaders  of  both 
nations,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  are  from  time  to  time 
capable  of  demonstrating  the  kind  of 
paranoia  which  can  unwittingly  cause 
a  nuclear  war  to  break  out.  I  think 
there  is  an  obligation  on  Americans 
with  regard  to  their  leaders  as  there  is 
Russians  with  regard  to  their  leaders 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  engag- 
ing in  oneupmanship  or  propagandis- 
tic  advantage,  but  are  genuinely  and 
sincerely  concerned  about  pursuing 
the  paths  of  disarmament  and  peace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SIDNEY  R.  RABB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  individuals 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
during  my  years  of  public  service  is 
Sidney  R.  Rabb  of  Massachusetts. 
Now  a  vigorous  and  active  81  years 
young,  Mr.  Rabb  is  the  founder  and 
still  the  chairman  of  the  Stop  and 
Shop  Co.,  operators  of  retail  food, 
clothing,  drug,  and  tobacco  stores 
throughout  New  England.  It  is  a  com- 
pany that  does  over  $2  billion  of  busi- 
ness a  year,  a  tribute  of  Mr.  Rabb's 
vision  and  leadership. 

On  November  4,  Mr.  Rabb  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Food 
Association.  I  want  to  share  his  talk 
with  you,  for  its  gives  us  a  rare 
glimpse  into  the  mind  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  a  man  who  exemplifies  the 
qualities  that  we  like  to  consider  par- 
ticularly American— caring,  a  devotion 
to  family  and  commimity.  a  determi- 


nation to  build  on  quality  and  service, 
and  an  imboundlng  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  country.  How  applicable,  and 
how  needed,  are  these  i^ttitudes  today. 
Mr.  Rabb's  remarks  follow: 

RiMARKS  or  Sisiirr  R.  Rabb 

Some  weeks  back  when  Milton  called  to 
Invite  me  to  be  your  speaker  this  evening.  I 
thanked  him  and  told  him  how  appreciative 
I  was.  It  was  a  very  nice  thing  to  do.  But 
knowing  the  kind  of  people  who  make  up 
this  fine  organization,  who  are  so  knowl- 
edgeable about  what  is  going  on  in  this 
changing  world,  I  thought  it  would  really  be 
like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  to  add  an- 
other layer  to  the  many  shades  of  opinion 
being  offered  by  experts  in  Just  about  any 
field  you  might  select.  Every  form  of  the 
media— newspapers,  radio,  television,  maga- 
zines, newsletters,  editorials,  and  what-not- 
are  so  profuse  on  any  subject  that  I  hesitat- 
ed to  take  on  what  might  be  another  meal 
after  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Those  of  you 
who  know  Milton  well  can  understand  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  he  would  not  take 
"no"  for  an  answer.  Part  of  his  sales  pitch 
was  the  suggestion  that  I  make  the  decision, 
that  any  subject  I  wanted  to  talk  atx>ut 
would  be  suitable  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. I  recalled  with  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
ure my  get  together  with  you  when  Paul  Cl- 
frlno  was  inaugurated  as  executive  director 
back  in  1974,  and  being  the  oldest  in  years 
of  the  membership  here  and  thereby  having 
the  deepest  roots  in  this  food  business— and 
I  assume  that  this  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment—I felt  I  could  not  refuse  long-time, 
good  friends.  So.  here  I  am.  The  topic,  not 
new  but  always  timely,  my  favorite  sub- 
ject—people and  the  food  business. 

One  morning  Irving,  Avram,  and  I  were 
together  discussing  what  I  should  say  that 
would  be  most  appropriate  and  interesting 
to  you  folks.  They  raised  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion: "you  have  been  active  in  and  around 
the  food  business  from  the  days  of  the 
horse  and  buggy,  more  than  60  years,  to  the 
present  supersonic  jet  and  rocket  age.  What 
is  there  about  this  business  with  all  its 
headaches  and  heartaches  that  makes  you 
love  it  so  much?  What  is  the  peculiar  fasci- 
nation that  year  after  year  keeps  you  so  ex- 
cited and  enthusiastic  .  .  .  that  makes  you 
still  want  to  put  in  your  40  or  50  or  60  hours 
a  week  long  after  most  men  have  called  it 
quits  and  left  for  Florida  or  the  islands  or 
some  other  warm  and  comfortable  place? 

That  is  not  hard  for  me  to  answer— in  the 
simplest  of  terms  it's  because  this  is  a 
"people"  business.  .  .  .  and  we  love  people— 
we  all  do  or  we  wouldn't  be  here.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness that  is  basic  and  fundamental,  that 
deals  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Most  of  the 
people  in  it  are  earthy,  hard  working,  sensi- 
tive in  their  dealings  with  the  public,  and  as 
a  fact  of  life  have  face-to-face  contact  with 
almost  the  entire  spectrum  of  people  in  our 
community.  No  one  deals  with  people  more 
often  or  more  regularly,  day  after  day.  No 
one  reaUy  knows  people  better— and  that  in 
itself  is  exciting. 

Forgive  me  if  I  reminisce  a  bit— it  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  advancing  years— and  some 
of  my  experiences  may  sound  familiar  to 
you.  Just  about  all  of  us  here  came  to  this 
business  from  backgrounds  with  great  simi- 
larity. Most  of  you  are  probably  not  old 
enough  to  remember  too  much  of  what 
went  on  in  the  years  before  we  came  to  our 
present  highly  sophisticated  way  of  serving 
the  public.  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  vignette 
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of  what  took  place  around  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

I  was  really  bom  into  the  food  business. 
My  paternal  grandparents  came  to  Boston 
from  Russia  in  1891  and  settled  in  the 
North  ISaA.  After  a  very  short  period  of  ori- 
entation to  a  new  society  and  learning  the 
language  of  their  new  homeland,  to  them  a 
land  of  opportunity,  they  made  a  decision  to 
open  a  little  grocery  store  on  the  comer  of 
Prince  and  Salem  Streets,  which  carried  a 
line  of  ethnic  foods  that  catered  to  the 
tastes  and  pocket  books  of  the  immigrants 
from  the  Central  European  countries.  My 
grandmother  really  ran  that  store,  and  who 
were  the  clerks?  The  family,  which  consist- 
ed of  4  sons  and  2  daughters,  and  no  40 
hours,  no  minimum  wages,  no  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime— just  work  and  plenty  of 
it.  How  many  thousands  of  families  started 
this  same  way. 

My  grandfather  for  a  while,  also  pitched 
in  to  help.  He  traveled  to  New  York  with 
the  oldest  son  to  do  some  buying,  particular- 
ly ethnic  foods  like  herring,  lox,  white  fish, 
and  pickles.  They  ran  a  great  show  for  a 
small  shop  and  built  a  fine  acceptance  and  a 
big  volume  of  business  for  those  days.  They 
took  good  care  of  their  customers.  But,  this 
was  not  my  grandfather's  cup  of  tea.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  scholar,  and  had  such  Idealis- 
tic dreams  of  a  Jewish  homeland  that  he 
took  two  of  the  younger  sons  and  went  to 
Palestine.  Although  he  came  back  to  Amer- 
ica for  a  visit,  his  heart  was  really  not  here, 
so  he  retumed  in  1897  to  rejoin  the  early 
pioneers  and  lived  in  Palestine  until  his 
death  in  1903. 

In  the  meantime,  my  grandmother  contin- 
ued in  that  little  food  store  and  maintained 
a  thriving  business  until  she  retired  in  1912. 
It  was  there  that  I  was  exposed  to  my  first 
taste  of  food  retailing,  where  I  saw  how 
people  came  not  only  to  buy  but  to  meet 
one  another,  to  share  their  problems  and  to 
pool  their  experiences  as  each  in  his  own 
way  strove  to  build  a  new  life  in  this  great 
coimtry.  This  was  much  more  than  a  little 
food  store  in  the  North  End— this  was  in 
fact  also  a  community  social  center  with  all 
that  that  implies. 

My  father  graduated  from  this  at  an  early 
age.  At  13,  his  first  new  business  venture 
was  to  fill  a  basket  with  notions  and  go 
house-to-house  part  of  the  week,  as  far  as 
Roxbury  Crossing  on  one  hand  and  south 
Boston  on  the  other.  On  the  busy  shopping 
days  he  would  sell  from  a  pushcart  on  Han- 
over Street.  You  can  see  how  enterprising 
he  was.  It  didn't  take  him  long  to  accumu- 
late enough  money  to  start  what  he  called  a 
small  wholesale  grocery  business— and  then 
followed  a  very  familiar  pattern.  He  went 
into  partnership  with  a  brother  and  a  broth- 
er-in-law and  then  in  1898,  when  he  was  not 
yet  20,  they  merged  with  three  enterprising 
competitors  in  the  same  field  to  form  The 
Standard  Grocery  Company.  A  company 
that  has  been  In  continuous  operation  ever 
since. 

On  Saturdays  and  holidays  and  vacation 
days  the  children  of  all  the  partners  spent 
much  of  their  time  around  the  new  head- 
quarters, such  as  they  were,  an  old  ware- 
house at  the  comer  of  Richmond  and 
Fulton  Streets.  For  the  record  we  helped 
with  the  packing  of  different  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise—that's what  families  were  sup- 
posed to  do,  but  usually  we  raised  so  much 
hell  that  we  were  sent  home  early  to  get  us 
out  of  the  way.  But  the  atmosphere  was  one 
that  has  remained  with  all  of  us  who  have 
had  that  particular  experience— the  way 
families,  young  and  old,  worked  together- 


built  together— shared  their  successes  and 
their  failures.  Life  in  America  was  not  only 
working  to  make  a  living.  That  was  priority 
number  one.  .  .  .  but  a  very  important  by- 
product probably  more  important  than  the 
main  show  was  the  privilege  and  I  call  it  a 
privilege,  of  being  exposed  to  the  social  and 
human  as  well  as  the  economic  problems  of 
all  those  people  who  contributed  so  much  to 
community  life  of  this  growing  democracy. 

At  about  that  same  time,  my  father's 
youngest  brother,  Julius,  was  attending  law 
school.  As  an  initiation  requirement  into  a 
fraternity,  he  was  ordered  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  United  Cigar  store  and  pass  out  to 
each  customer  entering  the  store  one  sheet 
from  a  roll  of  toilet  paper.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  number  of  customers  trading  in  that 
chain  tobacco  store.  He  was  a  creative 
thinker— having  been  brought  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  that  little  old  grocery  store, 
and  putting  two  and  two  together,  he  came 
up  with  the  thought^"How  about  chain 
food  stores?"  Not  a  bad  idea: 

At  that  time  in  Boston  there  were  A  &  P, 
M.  O'Keefe,  Ointer,  and  John  T.  Conner. 
So,  even  though  he  had  all  the  credentials 
for  practicing  law.  having  graduated  from 
law  school  and  passed  the  bar,  he  was  a 
practical  guy  who  also  liked  to  eat.  He  had 
the  idea— he  needed  money  and  merchan- 
dise—to make  the  idea  work.  He  convinced 
his  brother,  Jacob— who  was  then  operating 
The  Bay  State  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.— to 
back  him  in  starting  at  least  a  couple  of 
stores.  Again,  a  familiar  story.  That's  what 
family  and  friends  were  for.  So,  Jacob 
agreed  to  back  Julius  in  two  stores  as  a  start 
which  he  in  turn  staffed  with  other  immi- 
grants who  were  part  of  the  family.  That 
was  really  the  himible  beginning  of  Econo- 
my Grocery  Stores— the  same  company  that 
has  evolved  over  these  many  years  into  the 
Stop  it  Shop  Co.'s. 

Having  worked  in  retail  food  stores  during 
my  school  years— and  I  must  confess  that 
for  a  short  time  A  &  P  was  one  of  them— it 
became  very  clear  to  me  that  the  food  busi- 
ness was  a  fascinating  one  and  had  a  future. 
It  was  a  people  business,  dealing  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis,  that  was  for  me— I  loved  it.  So, 
when  I  was  released  from  the  Marine  Corps 
in  December  1918,  and  had  to  eam  a  living, 
I  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
become  associated  with  the  then  Ek:onomy 
Grocery  Stores.  It  was  a  good  decision.  In 
December  it  will  be  63  years— and  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  challenging,  more  interesting,  more 
satisfying,  or  more  rewarding  arena  in 
which  to  spend  my  business  life. 

In  our  kind  of  business  we  come  to  know 
how  people  live  and  work  and  what  they 
think— we  leam  to  understand  them  and  to 
share  in  their  problems.  And  to  know  them 
is  to  like  them— for  from  them  we  leam  an- 
other great  lesson— people  are  basically 
good.  It  is  this  knowledge  and  this  under- 
standing that  adds  so  much  to  the  richness 
in  our  own  lives,  and  for  this  as  well  as  for 
the  material  rewards,  we  should  all  be  truly 
grateful. 

The  food  business  has  been  good  to  all  of 
us  in  many  ways,  and  it  should  also  be  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  us  who  are  in  it.  No 
business  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  American  standard  of  living  than  we 
have.  Just  think  back  to  that  little  store  at 
the  turn  of  the  century— few  items— little  or 
no  sanitation— low  wages— all  typical  of  the 
period  in  what  was  then  stiU  essentially  an 
agrarian  country— and  think  of  the  unbe- 
lievable evolution  and  development  of  an 
entire    food    production    and    distribution 


system— the  availability  of  thousands  of 
items  from  all  over  the  world,  fresh,  refrig- 
erated, canned,  dried,  maybe  some  day  irra- 
diated, available  in  one  place  in  usable  form 
at  relatively  low  prices— in  attractive  and 
clean  stores— and  with  wages  and  salaries 
and  even  profits  in  terms  we  never  dreamt 
of  not  too  many  years  ago. 

Yes— this  is  a  great  business.  It  has  been 
good  to  us  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as 
we  concern  ourselves  with  the  people  in  our 
business— both  those  who  work  in  it  and 
those  whom  we  serve — our  employees,  our 
suppliers,  and  our  customers— those  from 
whom  we  have  learned  so  much  and  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  After  over  60  years 
of  working  with  you,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  food  business  will  present  even  greater 
opportunities  in  the  years  ahead  to  those  of 
you  who  seize  them. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  spent 
this  evening  with  you.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  inviting  me.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug 
abuse  in  oiu*  Nation  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  The  sheer  numbers 
which  are  used  to  describe  the  extent 
of  drug  abuse  are  so  enormous  that 
their  significance  becomes  hard  to 
grasp  and  put  into  terms  with  which 
we  can  readily  identify. 

What  tragedy  do  we  really  experi- 
ence when  we  leam  that,  according  to 
recent  figures,  over  10  percent  of  the 
graduating  students  in  American  high 
schools  use  marihuana  every  day? 
What  anguish  can  be  felt  by  those  of 
us  removed  from  the  human  incapaci- 
tation which  is  experienced  by  nearly 
half  a  million  dally  heroin  users?  Can 
we  comprehend  the  impact  of  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of 
more  than  30  metric  tons  of  cocaine 
per  year?  We  are  assaulted  with  statis- 
tics and,  not  surprisingly,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  equate  those  numbers  with  the 
human  suffering  it  represents. 

In  a  larger  sense,  though,  the  trage- 
dy of  drug  abuse  in  our  country  does 
not  need  numbers  to  be  adequately  de- 
fined. The  street  comers  and  school- 
yards, the  back  alleys  of  ghettos  and 
the  backrooms  at  fashionable  parties 
are  the  places  where  the  shadow  of 
drug  abuse  casts  its  ominous  pall.  The 
devastation  of  health,  productive 
work,  and  family  life,  and  the  specter 
of  personal  and  property  crime  to 
maintain  millions  of  drug  habits  is  the 
saddest— and  most  accurate— descrip- 
tion of  the  human  havoc  wreaked  by 
this  cancer  within  us. 

Why  then  talk  at  all  about  statistics? 
Because  some  statistics  are  meaningful 
and  can  be  made  more  readily  under- 
standable. If  human  misery  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  put  into  cold  nu- 
merical terms,  perhaps  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  cash  transactions  which  feed 
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the  illegal  drug  trafficking  can  be  de- 
scribed with  raw  data. 

Recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported that  some  experts  estimate 
that  in  Dade  County.  Fla.,  there  may 
be  as  much  as  $7  to  $11  billion  a  year 
in  imderground  drug-related  cash  ac- 
tivity. Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues recall  that  when  880  pounds  of 
cocaine  was  seized  in  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia. 2  years  ago,  over  $1.1  million  in 
U.S.  currency  was  also  found  with  the 
seized  dope.  Our  dollars  leave  the 
country  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  the  nar- 
cotics, which  the  money  buys,  come 
back  to  our  shores. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing positive  which  we  can  do  to 
crack  down  on  the  enormous  illegal 
transfer  of  money  which  leaves  the 
country  in  order  to  subsidize  the  Inter- 
national drug  trade.  Accordingly, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  package  of 
five  bills  designed  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment officials  police  the  movement  of 
drug-related  currency  into  and  out  of 
this  country.  The  bills  would  amend 
the  Currency  and  Foreign  Transac- 
tions Reporting  Act— popularly  called 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act— to  fill  some  se- 
rious gaps  in  the  current  law  which 
hinders  the  law  enforcement  capabili- 
ties of  U.S.  customs  agents.  These  bills 
are  largely  the  same  measures  which  I 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  after  I 
retumed  from  a  factfinding  mission  to 
Colombia  with  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics.  Certain  technical  and 
substantive  changes  have  been  made 
to  address  some  of  the  concerns  raised 
by  some  Members  in  the  last  Congress. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  in 
1979.  President  Carter  stated  that  it 
would  be  the  policy  of  his  administra- 
tion to  "stress  financial  investigations 
as  a  m^ans  of  prosecuting  individuals 
responsible  for  the  drug  traffic."  The 
Carter  administration,  indeed,  did 
commit  its  wholehearted  support  for 
my  bills  in  the  96th  Congress,  H.R. 
4071,  4072,  4073,  and  the  omnibus  ver- 
sion combining  all  three,  H.R.  5961, 
which  enjoyed  the  support  of  over  50 
cosponsors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rbcord  letters  of  support  which  I 
received  from  officials  in  the  previous 
administration  when  my  bills  were 
under  consideration.  Notable  among 
these  letters  are  those  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  Department 
of  Treasury  Office  for  Enforcement 
and  Operations,  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service— all  providing  critiques  of  my 
bills  and  stressing  the  importance  of 
those  measures  in  combating  drug 
abuse. 

Last  May,  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Edwin  Meese,  commented  that 
stemming  the  flow  of  drug  traffic  is 
going  to  be  a  priority  of  the  current 
adniinistration.  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  and  his  administration 


will  continue  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  fully  embrace  the  efforts  to 
use  financial  investigations  as  a  means 
of  prosecuting  individuals  responsible 
for  drug  traffic. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  the  cur- 
rent operation  of  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act,  and 
how  my  bills  would  address  some  of 
the  loopholes  contained  in  that  law. 

Present  law  makes  it  illegal  to  leave 
the  country  with  more  than  $5,000 
without  filing  a  Customs  Service  re- 
porting form.  However,  courts  have 
held  that  a  person  cannot  be  arrested 
for  violating  this  law  until  he  has  ac- 
tually left  the  country.  But  by  that 
time  the  violator  is  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  and 
cannot  be  successfully  prosecuted. 
Tying  the  hands  of  our  own  customs 
officials  in  this  way  is  an  obvious 
gaping  loophole  in  the  law.  Therefore, 
the  first  of  my  five  bills  would  make  it 
illegal  to  "attempt"  to  leave  the 
United  States  with  large  amounts  of 
currency  without  filing  the  reports  al- 
ready required  under  the  Bank  Secre- 
cy Act.  The  bill  raises  the  amoimt  of 
money  being  taken  out  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  require  a  customs  report, 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  bills 
would  allow  customs  officials  to  search 
for  imreported  amoimts  of  cash— in 
their  presently  authorized  search  for 
contraband— where  cause  exists  to  be- 
lieve that  this  currency  is  leaving  the 
country  as  a  result  of  illegal  activities. 
Each  bill  proposes  a  different  standard 
of  cause:  First,  "reasonable  cause"; 
second,  "probable  cause";  and  third, 
when  the  customs  official  shall  "sus- 
pect that  there  are  monetary  instru- 
ments in  the  process  of  being  trans- 
ported out  of  the  country"  in  violation 
of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  I  encourage 
the  Members  who  will  study  these 
bills  at  the  committee  level  to  help  me 
determine  the  most  appropriate,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  most  acceptable 
standard. 

The  fifth  and  final  bill  would  give 
informants  a  portion  of  the  recovered 
currency,  thereby  giving  a  further  in- 
centive to  those  who  know  of  cash 
smuggling  to  report  this  to  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials.  These  rewards 
would  prove  to  be  extremely  helpful 
for  obtaining  information  from  in- 
formants. The  Secretary  of  Treasury 
would  have  discretion  to  determine 
the  amoimt  of  award,  within  a  si>eci- 
f led  ceiling,  to  be  given  to  infomumts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  Senate  is  currently  involved  in  a 
series  of  hearings  to  study  the  interna- 
tional drug  trafficking  problem.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  contin- 
ue and  renew  their  own  efforts  to 
combat  this  pernicious  drain  on  our 
country.  by  favorably  considering  a 
very  simple  and  very  practical  series  of 
bills  which  will  help  curb  the  flow  of 


money  which  is  use  to  feed  the  drug 
trade. 

The  drug  abuse  problem  is  one 
which  has  permeated  our  society  and, 
at  times,  seems  totally  out  of  control. 
My  bills  will  not  solve  the  drug  abuse 
epidemic,  nor  put  a  complete  halt  to 
the  drug  trafficking  problem.  But 
these  bills  will  help  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  more  effectively  do 
their  jobs  in  stopping  the  flow  of 
money  out  of  the  country  so  that  the 
flood  of  drugs  which  comes  back  to 
our  shores  may  be  abated. 

The  letters  of  support  for  the  com- 
parable bills  which  I  introduced  in  the 
96th  Congress  are  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  Whiti  House. 
Wfuhxngton,  October  22,  1979. 
Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  CoifGRKSSMAif  LaFalce:  I  Want  to  ex- 
press the  President's  appreciation  for  your 
decision  to  join  in  leading  the  effort  to  pass 
the  financial  privacy  bills.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  these  important 
bills  in  the  coming  months. 
Sincerely. 

STDART  E.  ElZEIf STAT. 

Assistant  to  the  President 
•    for  Domestic  Affairs  and  Policy. 

Drug  EifroKCEifEirT  Agerct, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Novembers,  X979. 
Hon.  JoHR  J.  LaFalce. 
Hoitse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  LaFalcc  I  have  been  monitor- 
ing closely  the  three  legislative  initiatives 
you  introduced  upon  your  return  from  Co- 
lombia this  past  May.  I  refer  to  H.R.  4071, 
4072,  and  4073  which  still  remain  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  you  know,  the  enactment  of  these 
three  laws  would  greatly  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
curtail  the  illegal  movement  of  X3S.  curren- 
cy out  of  the  U.S.A.  Most  of  this  illegally 
obtained  money  is  realized  as  a  result  of 
narcotics  trafficking.  With  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  4071  there  no  doubt  would  be  the 
added  incentive  for  law-abiding  citizens  to 
come  forward  with  information  relating  to 
currency  violations.  The  impact  would 
greatly  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  Ciistoms  Service  in  its  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Present  law  makes  it  illegal  to  leave  the 
country  with  more  than  $5,000  without 
filing  a  declaration.  However,  the  courts 
have  held  that  a  person  cannot  be  arrested 
for  this  violation  unless  he  has  actually  left 
the  country,  thus  escaping  U.S.  jurisdiction. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  4072  would  remove 
this  loophole  by  providing  that  attempting 
to  leave  the  country  is  also  a  violation.  This 
wiU  improve  our  effectiveness  in  stemming 
the  flow  of  illegally  obtained  currency  from 
leaving  the  country.  H.R.  4073  would  give  to 
our  brother  law  enforcement  officers  of  the 
Customs  Service  the  authority  to  search  for 
undeclared  monetary  instruments  where 
reasonable  cause  exists  to  believe  that  these 
monetary  instruments  are  leaving  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  illegal  activities.  With 
today's  sophisticated  drug  trafficking  orga- 
nizations, much  of  the  profits  leave  the 
United  States  for  source  countries  to  pur- 
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chase  additional  drugs  and  other  smuggling 
resources. 

I  understand  that  the  above  three  legisla- 
tive Initiatives  are  before  the  Subcommitte 
on  Financial  Institutions  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility for  hearings  regarding  these  meas- 
ures. As  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  1  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  these  hearings 
and  discuss  further  with  the  Subcommittee 
the  importance  of  this  corrective  legislation 
as  it  relates  to  effective  drug  law  enforce- 
ment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration's Special  Agents.  I  thank  you 
for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  B.  Bensinger 

AdminUtTatoT. 

The  CoioassioifER  of  Customs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  21,  1980. 
Hon.  JoHR  LaFalce. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  LaFalce:  I  would  like  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice for  your  efforts  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Act.  popularly 
known  as  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  of  1970  (31 
U.S.C.  1101-1105).  With  the  passage  of  the 
three  bills  you  have  Introduced— H.R.  4071, 
4072.  and  4073— we  believe  that  the  loop- 
holes in  the  present  law  wlU  be  eliminated 
and  a  more  effective  and  productive  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  will  result.  The  views 
of  the  Department  of  Treasury  on  your  leg- 
islation have  previously  been  set  forth  in 
the  Department's  report  of  October  5  and 
12,  1979. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  the  primary  responslblity  of  enforc- 
ing that  section  of  the  Act  which  requires 
that  an  individual  entering  or  departing 
from  the  United  States  with  over  $5,000 
must  file  a  report  with  the  Customs  Service. 
While  a  vast  majority  of  those  individuals 
who  are  aware  of  the  law  do  comply  with  it, 
we  believe  that  most  of  the  money  ear- 
marked for  marihuana  and  other  narcotics 
purchases  overseas  goes  unreported.  In 
fiscal  year  1978,  we  estimate  that  $2.6  bil- 
lion was  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  purchase  illegal  drugs,  and  that 
figure  represents  only  the  wholesale  cost.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  the  illegal  drug  trade 
is  an  extremely  lucrative  one.  and  we  believe 
one  way  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
drugs  being  smuggled  in  is  to  stop  the  flow 
of  unreported  currency  going  out  of  the 
country. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act.  we  have  found  the  Act  to  be  a  useful 
tool  in  the  law  enforcement  effort  against 
drug  traffickers  as  well  as  other  internation- 
al organized  crime  ventures.  However,  the 
Act  has  glaring  deficiencies  which  severely 
restrict  its  effectiveness.  Your  legislation 
would  remedy  these  deficiencies. 

H.R.  4071  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Act  which,  by  offering  as  a  reward  a  per- 
centage of  any  recovery,  would  encourage 
people  to  supply  information  to  the  Govern- 
ment about  individuals  who  are  about  to 
enter  or  depart  the  United  States  with  large 
sums  of  currency  or  other  monetary  instru- 
ments. Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
detect  monetary  instruments  in  large 
amounts— for  example,  it  may  be  a  single 
check— we  must  acquire  as  much  reliable  in- 
formation as  possible.  Your  bill  should  en- 
courage people  to  come  forward  with  this 
much  needed  and  extremely  valuable  infor- 
mation. 


H.R.  4072  would  close  the  loophole  in  the 
Act  which  creates  the  most  difficulties  for 
Customs.  By  including  an  "attempt"  provi- 
sion in  the  Act,  we  will  be  able  to  prosecute 
successfully  those  Individuals  who  are  about 
to  leave  the  country  with  unreported  funds, 
but  decide  to  "postpone"  their  Journey 
when  confronted  by  Customs,  only  to  make 
another  attempt  later  when  Customs  offi- 
cers are  not  present.  This  very  important 
amendment  will  stop  the  merry-go-round. 

H.R.  4073  would  authorize  Ciistoms  offi- 
cers to  search  suspected  individuals  at  the 
border  for  currency  and  other  monetary  In- 
struments without  a  search  warrant  and 
with  "reasonable  suspicion,"  rather  than 
probable  cause.  Several  Federal  courts  of 
both  the  District  (trial)  and  Appellate  level 
have  reviewed  the  constitutionality  of  this 
standard  and  approved  it.  It  is  crucial  that 
we  be  able  to  act  quickly  when  we  receive  in- 
formation that  an  individual  is  about  to 
leave  the  country  within  a  short  |}eriod  of 
time  with  a  large  smaount  of  money.  Where 
the  quality  of  this  information  does  not 
meet  the  probable  cause  standard,  we  are 
powerless  to  verify  a  departing  individual's 
claim  that  he  has  no  money  to  report,  even 
though  we  have  a  strong  indication  that  he 
is  not  being  entirely  truthful.  Once  he 
leaves  the  United  States,  our  opportunity  to 
enforce  the  Act  is  lost  forever,  regardless  of 
how  much  information  we  may  subsequent- 
ly acquire.  Your  bill  would  give  us  the 
lawful  tools  we  need  to  enforce  the  Act  ef- 
fectively. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  your  efforts  to 
amend  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  which  should 
enable  us  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

R.  E.  Chasen, 
Commistioner  of  Customs. 

Department  or  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  1, 1980. 
Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  LaFalce:  I  have  recently  been 
informed  that  your  bill  to  amend  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act— H.R.  5961— was  imanimously  reported 
out  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervision,  Regulation 
and  Insurance  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fteancing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  with  a  recommendation 
that  expeditious  action  be  taken.  On  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Department  strong- 
ly endorses  aU  of  the  provisions  of  your  bill. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  one  point 
requires  clarification.  A  question  has  been 
raised  concerning  the  applicability  of  the 
amended  Currency  and  Foreign  Transac- 
tions Reporting  Act  provisions  to  electronic 
transfers  of  currency.  The  current  regula- 
tions require  that  reports  must  be  filed  with 
the  CHistoms  Service  in  accordance  with  31 
U.S.C.  1101  by  each  person  who  "physically 
transports,  mails,  or  ships,  or  causes  to  be 
physically  transported,  mailed,  or  shipped" 
monetary  instruments  in  excess  of  $5,000 
into  or  out  of  the  United  States.  31  CFR 
103.23(a)  (emphasis  added).  It  has  been  the 
position  of  the  E>epartment  that  the  inten- 
tional use  of  the  adjective  "physical"  means 
that  electronic  fund  transfers  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
your  bill  will  amend.  We  assure  you  now 
that  this  position  will  not  change.  There- 


fore, your  bill  would  not  grant  the  Depart- 
ment any  additional  authority  to  monitor  or 
Intercept  any  electronic  fund  transfer. 
There  is  another  section  of  the  Act,  31 
U.S.C.  1121  that  currently  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  requiring  re- 
ports of  international  transactions  including 
electronic  tnuisfers  if  in  the  Secretary's 
opinion  such  reports  are  necessary. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  contact  us  again. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Davis, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(Enforcement  and  Operations).m 


ACm  PRECIPITA'nON  ACCELER- 
ATED REVIEW  AND  REPORT- 
ING ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahaix)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Accelerated  Review  and  Report- 
ing Act  which  offers  a  prudent  course 
of  action  for  the  Congress  to  gain  the 
necessary  information  it  needs  to  ad- 
dress the  environmental  harm  caused 
by  acid  deposition.  The  legislation  I 
and  two  of  my  colleagues  are  introduc- 
ing does  not  purport  to  be  the  solution 
to  the  problems  caused  by  high  acidity 
in  rainfall.  It  does  not  seek  to  create 
new  programs  or  mandate  new  emis- 
sion controls.  There  are  no  costly  tech- 
nologies nor  controversial  standards 
built  into  this  bUl.  What  it  does  offer 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to 
take  the  next  step  toward  mitigating 
the  occurrences  of  what  is  commonly 
called  acid  rain. 

In  introducing  this  measure,  the 
sponsors  are  not  depending  on  articles 
appearing  in  sports  magazines  or  news- 
paper headlines  to  substantiate  their 
approach.  We  are  looking  toward  the 
scientific  community,  its  expertise  and 
resources,  to  give  us  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  act  wisely. 

Most  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  are  from  coal  producing  re- 
gions. We  are  equally  concerned  as  our 
colleagues  from  New  England  over  the 
effects  acid  deposition  has  on  aquatic 
systems  and  possibly,  on  terrestrial 
systems  and  on  buildings  and  monu- 
ments. 

However,  during  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  currently  taking 
place— and  beginning  last  year  when 
Congress  considered  the  utility  oil 
backout  bill— coal  burning  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  debate  over  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  deposition. 
This  issue  has  focused  attention  on 
the  Nation's  drive  to  increase  the  use 
of  coal  as  part  of  its  overall  effort  to 
gain  independence  from  foreign,  often 
volatile,  sources  of  energy. 

Yei,,  it  is  the  lack  of  factual  informa- 
tion in  the  area  of  atmospheric  chem- 
istry and  solid  evidence  linking  acid 
deposition    to    coal    burning    which 
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hinders  our  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
damage  caused  by  this  phenomenon. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  even  certain  of  the 
extent  of  this  damage.  Congress  recog- 
nized this  last  year  when  in  passing 
the  Energy  Security  Act,  it  included  a 
title  creating  an  acid  precipitation  task 
force  with  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration as  joint  chairmen.  Representa- 
tives from  other  Federal  agencies  have 
Joined  in  this  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive 10-year  program  to  identi- 
fy the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  depo- 
sition. For  fiscal  year  1982,  Congress 
has  given  the  task  force  $20  million  to 
begin  work  on  the  national  acid  pre- 
cipitation plan. 

Nonetheless,  with  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  new  pres- 
sures have  come  to  bear  and  efforts 
are  underway  to  take  immediate 
action  to  reduce  emissions  of  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  oxides.  Enactment  of 
these  measures  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take, and  could  cost  the  public  billions 
of  misspent  dollars  and  could  conceiv- 
ably set  back  efforts  based  on  soimd 
scientific  data  to  mitigate  acid  deposi- 
tion by  10  years  or  more.  Some  of  the 
proposals  before  Congress  were  borne 
out  of  political  expediency  and  do  not 
take  into  account  the  basic  fact  that 
we  just  do  not  have  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
deposition. 

For  example,  one  such  measure 
seeks  to  reduce  annual  sulfur  dioxide 
loadings  within  a  31-State  acid  deposi- 
tion region  by  10  million  tons  below 
1980  levels  over  a  10-year  period.  How- 
ever, while  we  all  recognize  that  one  of 
the  major  precursors  to  acid  deposi- 
tion Is  indeed  sulfur  dioxide,  of  equal 
importance  is  the  role  played  by  nitro- 
gen oxide.  This  proposal  does  not  ad- 
dress nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  In  ad- 
dition, it  seeks  a  45-percent  reduction 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  yet  there  is 
no  firm  evidence  this  will  lead  to  a  40- 
percent  reduction  in  acid  precipita- 
tion, or  a  20-percent  or  even  a  10-per- 
cent reduction.  Nor  does  this  measure 
address  the  fact  that  oil  burning  in 
New  England— especially  when  Ven- 
ezuelan crude  is  used— emits  sulfuric 
acid.  Furthermore,  this  strategy  does 
nothing  to  control  the  catalysts  in  the 
atmosphere  which  transform  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  oxides  into  acids. 

Sulfur  dioxide  is  not  the  sole  precur- 
sor to  acid  deposition.  Thus,  measures 
seeking  only  to  reduce  these  emissions 
constitute  a  haphazard  approach  to 
the  problem.  The  danger  of  such  pre- 
mature action  is  enormous.  We  would 
not  only  lose  10  years  by  taking  this 
approach  if  proven  inadequate,  but 
some  188,000  mine  related  jobs  would 
be  put  in  jeopardy  with  a  consumer 
cost  impact  of  $3.2  billion  per  year  for 
increased  fuel  costs  alone. 


If  such  a  measure  is  adopted,  the 
Congress  would  be  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  it  is  spending  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  gain  a  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  and  effects 
of  acid  deposition  while  at  the  same 
time  increase  consumer  costs  billions 
more  through  new  controls— even 
though  the  Nation  does  not  have  the 
answers  to  the  questions  it  is  asking 
the  scientific  conununity  to  study. 

I  submit  it  would  be  foolhardy  for 
the  Congress  to  embark  on  a  program 
to  immediately  reduce  only  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions,  and  then  10  years 
down  the  road  look  back  at  a  possible 
policy  fiasco  and  start  all  over  again. 
We  must  not  move  on  such  a  chaotic 
course  of  action  based  only  on  un- 
proven  hypotheses  and  overly  ambi- 
tious conclusions  drawn  from  incom- 
plete data. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  itself  has  promulgated  the  acid 
deposition  problem  by  creating  an  im- 
petus for  industry  to  build  tall  smoke- 
stacks which  now  lead  to  long-range 
transport  of  pollutants?  Are  we  to 
repeat  this  type  of  foUy  during  the 
current  reauthorization  of  the  act? 

Let  us  take  the  facts  we  know  about 
acid  deposition,  build  upon  them,  and 
then  take  action.  There  is  general 
agreement  in  the  scientific  (x>mmunity 
that  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide 
are  major  precursors  to  this  phenom- 
enon. We  know  that  lakes  and  steams 
are  becoming  increasingly  acidic  in 
some  areas  of  the  coimtry.  However, 
what  we  do  not  yet  understand  is  how 
these  precursors  combine  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  what  acts  as  the  cata- 
lyst in  the  transformation  to  sulfuric 
and  nitric  acid.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
even  full  agreement  within  the  scien- 
tific community  that  the  natural  pH 
value  of  rainfall  is  5.6.  Why,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  average  pH  value  of  rain  on 
the  remote  island  of  Samoa  4.7;  in 
Hawaii.  4.2;  in  Alaska.  4.85;  and,  in 
Australia,  5.3. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  any 
action  is  taken  to  control  acid  deposi- 
tion aU  the  facts  must  be  in  hand.  Re- 
search is  needed  into  the  factors  asso- 
ciated with  the  conversion  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide nitrogen  oxides  into  sulfates  and 
nitrates  and  the  role  played  by  sun- 
light, humidity,  temperature,  catalytic 
particles,  and  the  presence  of  certain 
oxidants  in  this  transformation.  Also, 
we  need  to  know  what  degree  are  the 
presence  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
in  the  atmosphere  from  man-made 
and  anthropogenic  sources  along  with 
the  nature  of  the  transport  and  diffu- 
sion of  acid  precursors  and  their  depo- 
sition in  wet  and  dry  forms,  the  rela- 
tive contributions  of  acid  precursors 
from  both  stationary  and  mobile 
sources,  and  the  contribution  from 
long-range  and  l(x»l  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsors  of  the 
Acid  Precipitation  Accelerated  Review 
and  Reporting  Act  are  seeking  to  un- 


derstand and  then  act  on  acid  deposi- 
tion in  a  prudent  and  logical  manner. 
The  bill  recognizes  that  the  national 
acid  precipitation  plan  created  by  title 
VII  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  is  a 
viable  means  to  answer  questions  on 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, however,  it  also  accelerates  the 
10-year  program  to  5  years  so  that  the 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
American  people  can  begin  to  address 
the  damage  done  by  this  phenomenon. 
Furthermore,  this  legislation  directs 
the  acid  precipitation  task  force  to  ex- 
amine precombustion  fuel  treatment 
such  as  coal  washing  (which  can  elimi- 
nate between  25  and  40  percent  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  in  coal)  and  inherently 
low-polluting  combustion  technologies 
such  as  atmospheric  and  fluidized  bed 
boilers  which  may  have  great  value  in 
emission  control.  Finally,  the  bill  di- 
rects the  task  force  to  solicit  com- 
ments and  views  from  State  agencies 
doing  work  in  this  field. 

Acid  rain,  we've  been  told  these  past 
few  years,  is  a  result  of  an  industrial- 
ized civilization.  Yet,  scientists  testing 
the  acidity  of  ice  core  samples  from 
the  Antarctic  and  the  Himalayan 
Moimtains  have  found  them  laden 
with  acid.  In  addition,  volcanic  erup- 
tions as  exemplified  recently  by  that 
at  Mount  St.  Helens  also  create  large 
amounts  of  sulfuric  acid.  By  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mother  Nature,  the  world  has 
experienced  acid  precipitation  since  its 
creation.  It  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
and  not  one  solely  attributable  to 
man.  With  this  in  mind,  a  premature 
course  of  action  is  certainly  not  war- 
ranted when  we  have  such  a  great  op- 
portunity to  address  this  problem  with 
soimd  scientific  evidence.  Obviously, 
there  have  been  some  gross  pollution 
abuses  which  need  control.  And,  they 
are  being  controlled  under  existing 
law.  We  have  yet  to  measure  the  effect 
of  the  1977  new  source  performance 
standards  on  coal-fired  plants  promul- 
gated the  EPA  in  1979— plants  that 
will  not  come  on  line  for  years  to 
come. 

We  should  not  be  frightened  into 
action  by  emotionally  induced  and 
generalized  proposals  to  eliminate  acid 
deposition.  More  and  better  informa- 
tion is  needed  before  any  massive  reg- 
ulatory campaign  is  launched.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  enactment  of  the  Acid 
Precipitation  Accelerated  Review  and 
Reporting  Act  will  provide  the  Nation 
with  this  information  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  achieve  energy  security 
through  the  use  of  domestic  coal  in  an 
economical  and  environmentally 
sound  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  10-point 
recommendation  developed  by  a  group 
of  distinguished  experts  in  the  area  of 
acid  deposition  which  I  ask  to  be  in- 
serted for  the  Record.  In  addition.  I 
include  the  fuU  text  of  the  Acid  Pre- 
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cipitation  Accelerated  Review  and  Re- 
porting Act  for  the  Record: 
Tkh-Poiht  Review 

Highlights  of  the  seminar  on  acid  rain, 
November  18,  1981,  Subcommittee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Agriculture  Research  and  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  Participants  Included  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Brocksen,  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute;  Dr.  Ellis  Cowling.  EPA  acid 
precipitation  program  and  associate  dean  at 
North  Carolina  State  University:  Dr.  George 
Hidy,  ERT,  Inc.;  Dr.  Jay  Jacobson,  Cornell 
University;  Dr.  Gene  Likens.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Orie  Loucks,  Butler  University;  Dr. 
Volner  Mohnen,  State  University  of  New 
York;  and.  Dr.  Rudolf  Husar,  Washington 
University. 

First,  the  role  of  ammonia  In  rainfall 
acidification  must  be  included  in  an  acid 
rain  assessment. 

Second,  the  role  of  tall  stacks  has  prob- 
ably been  overrated. 

Third,  dry  deposition  plays  an  exceedingly 
important  role  in  understanding  acid  deposi- 
tion but  we  have,  as  yet,  inadequate  ability 
to  measure  it. 

Fourth,  there  may  not  be  a  one-to-one  re- 
lationship between  emissions  and  acid  depo- 
sition. 

Fifth,  there  is  a  need  to  look  at  the  total 
chemistry  of  rain— not  just  the  pH. 

Sixth,  we  must  have  long-term  monitoring 
efforts— including  monitoring  of  dry  deposi- 
tion. 

Seventh,  for  aquatic  Impacts,  the  greater 
the  reduction  In  the  level  of  acid  loading 
the  greater  the  uncertainty  in  the  potential 
benefits. 

Eighth,  long-term,  whole  ecosystem  re- 
search is  needed  to  understand  terrestrial 
effects. 

Ninth,  it  is  biologically  naive  to  consider 
acid  rain  apart  from  other  air  pollutants,  all 
of  which  act  together. 

Tenth,  research  shouldn't  stop  after  miti- 
gating actions  have  occurred.  There  is  a 
need  to  determine  what  effects  our  actions 
are  having. 

H.R. 5055 
A  bill  to  provide  for  an  accelerated  study  of 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  examination  of  certain  acid 
precursor  control  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Acid  Precipitation 
Accelerated  Review  and  Reporting  Act. 

riNSINGS  AMD  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Fihdings.— The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  phenomenon  known  as  acid  deposi- 
tion is  a  problem  of  both  national  and  inter- 
national scope  and  Interest; 

(2)  acid  deposition  occurs  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  and  has  the  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  higher  levels  of  acidity  in  aquatic 
systems,  terrestrial  systems  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  buildings  and  monuments; 

(3)  acidity  in  precipitation  occurs  through 
both  anthropogenic  and  natural  causes; 

(4)  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides 
from  industrial  and  transportation  sources 
have  been  identified  as  major  contributing 
elements  in  the  creation  of  acid  precipita- 
tion: 

(5)  the  atmospheric  chemistry  relating  to 
the  conversion  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  into  sulfates  and  nitrates  is  enor- 
mously  complicated   since   the   conversion 


can  be  Influenced  by  temperature,  sunlight, 
humidity,  catalytic  particles  in  the  air  and 
the  presence  of  certain  oxidants; 

(6)  there  Is  widespread  agreement  in  the 
scientific  community  that  the  method  by 
which  the  precursors  to  acid  precipitation 
are  processed  in  the  atmosphere  is  poorly 
understood; 

(7)  various  techniques  of  reducing  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources  of  precursors 
of  acid  deposition,  including  increased  use 
of  precombustion  fuel  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  inherently  low-polluting  com- 
bustion tectinologies,  may  prove  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant long-range  value  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  acid  deposition; 

(8)  the  National  Acid  Precipitation  Assess- 
ment Plan  established  under  title  VII  of  the 
ESiergy  Security  Act.  and  its  cooperative 
links  to  similar  State  and  international  pro- 
grams concerned  with  acid  deposition,  pro- 
vide an  established  framework  for  synthe- 
sizing existing  scientific  data,  and  develop- 
ing additional  scientific  data,  relating  to 
acid  deposition  and  for  making  recommen- 
dations for  strategies  to  prevent,  limit,  and 
remedy  the  harmful  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion; and 

(9)  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, particularly  the  atmospheric  chemis- 
try and  of  long-range  transport  of  acid  dep- 
osition precursors,  should  be  more  fully  un- 
derstood before  undertaking  complex  and 
potentially  costly  efforts  to  further  control 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  puri>08e  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for— 

(1)  an  accelerated  effort  to  understand 
the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  precipitation; 
and 

(2)  examination  of  the  potential  and  feasi- 
bility of  various  techniques  of  controlling 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions, 
such  as  precombustion  fuel  treatment  and 
Inherently  low-pollution  combustion  tech- 
nologies, which  may  hold  promise  of  reduc- 
ing emissions  of  these  pollutants. 

Sec.  3.  (aKl)  Sections  704(a)  and  704(d)  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
294)  are  amended  by  striking  out  "ten-year" 
and  substituting  "five-year"  in  each  place 
such  term  appears. 

(2)  Section  704(c)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "nine". 

(b)  Section  70S(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine". 

(c)  Section  706(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine"  and  by  striking  out 
"ten-year"  and  substituting  "five-year". 

(d)  Section  704(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Energy  Security  Act. 
the  Task  Force  shall  submit  a  final  report 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  under  subsection  (b)(14)." 

(e)  Section  704  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  the  program  objective 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(9)(B).  the  Task 
Force  shall  examine  the  usefulness  of  pre- 
combustion treatment  of  fuels  in  reducing 
sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions 
and  shall  also  investigate  the  potential  for 
long-term  reduction  in  such  emissions  which 
may  be  achieved  through  the  implementa- 
tion of  inherently  low-polluting  combustion 
processes,  such  as  atmospheric  fluidized  bed 
combustion  and  pressurized  fluidized  bed 
combustion. 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program  objective 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(ll),  the  Task 
Force  shall  actively  solicit  data,  views,  and 
comments  from  State  agencies  which  are 


carrying  out  studies  and  research  relating  to 
acid  deposition.".* 

•  Mr.  APPLEOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congressman  for  Ohio's  18th  Con- 
gressional District,  which  comprises 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  portion 
of  the  State  as  well  as  the  bulk  of 
Ohio's  coalfields,  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  allegations  by  many  who  blame 
Ohio  for  the  formation  of  acid  rain. 
After  all,  Ohio  bums  more  coal  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Howev- 
er, it  should  be  obvious,  even  to  the 
casual  observer,  that  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  about  acid  rain  and  its 
origin:  therefore,  any  statement  indi- 
cating that  acid  rain  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  burning  of  high  sulfur  coal  is 
premature,  inaccurate  and  distorted  at 
best. 

Because  of  the  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty of  this  matter,  as  brought  to 
light  by  a  variety  of  studies,  I  support 
the  Acid  Precipitation  Accelerated 
Review  and  Reporting  Act  which  we 
are  introducing  today. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Congress 
the  vehicle  it  needs  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary data  on  which  to  build  a  program 
to  address  acid  deposition. 

Instead  of  immediately  taking  action 
to  add  new  controls  on  coal-fired  pow- 
erplants,  this  bill  will  allow  us  to  gain 
the  facts  on  the  contribution  to  acid 
deposition  by  auto  emissions  and  oil- 
fired  powerplant  emissions. 

For  example,  in  a  Department  of 
Energy  sponsored  study,  it  is  shown 
that  auto  exhaust  fumes  and  the 
burning  of  oil  in  the  Northeast  may  be 
the  primary  source  of  acid  rain  in  that 
and  surrounding  areas.  Quoting  from 
the  report,  which  coincides  with  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report. 

Close  examination  of  fuel  use  information 
and  source  emissions  characteristics  In  the 
Adirondacks,  Florida,  and  California  suggest 
that  local  oil  burning  and  automotive 
sources  may  be  the  major  contributor  to  the 
occurrence  of  acid  rain  in  these  areas. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  .30 
percent  of  the  acidity  of  rainfall  in  the 
Northeast  is  due  to  nitric  acid,  which 
can  be  produced  from  auto  exhaust 
and  high  levels  of  transportation-re- 
lated nitrogen  oxides  can  be  found  in 
the  air  over  the  Adirondacks  during 
the  summer  months.  Further,  it  is  re- 
ported that  boilers  buring  residual  oil 
have  been  reported  to  produce  3  to  10 
times  more  sulfates  per  imit  of  sulfur 
content  than  do  boilers  burning  coal. 
This  conclusion,  of  course,  contradicts 
statements  made  by  several  authori- 
ties who  say  acid  rain  is  caused  by 
emissions  from  coal-fired  plants  in  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  clearly  the 
need  to  proceed  cautiously  on  propos- 
als claiming  to  eliminate  acid  rain.  To 
do  otherwise,  I  believe,  would  be  irre- 
sponsible and  could  have  very  adverse 
economic  effects  on  a  large  portion  of 
society.* 
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•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Accelerated  Review  and  Report- 
ing Act,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Rahall.  It  is  indeed  the  lack  of  sound 
scientific  data  in  the  area  of  acid  depo- 
sition which  hinders  our  efforts  to 
completely  imderstand  the  causes  and 
effects  of  this  phenomenon.  Without 
this  information,  it  would  not  be  in 
the  national  interest  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  new  controls>to  alleviate 
the  damage  done  by  high  acidity  in 
rainfall. 

The  basic  conflict  we  are  facing  is 
the  desire  to  respond  to  a  potential 
problem  and  the  need  to  gather 
enough  scientific  information  to  re- 
spond to  that  desire. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  vehicle  possible  to  gather  the  nec- 
essary scientific  data  to  address  the 
issue  of  acid  deposition.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  expedite  the  availability 
of  this  information  by  taking  the  cur- 
rent 10-year  research  program  con- 
tained in  title  VII  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  and  accelerating  it  to  5  years. 
Funding  for  this  effort  has  already 
Ijeen  increased  from  $12  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

In  addition,  we  are  asking  the  acid 
precipitation  task  force  to  examine 
the  benefits  of  coal  washing  and  in- 
herently low-polluting  combustion 
technologies  during  its  research  into 
control  strategies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  which  seek 
only  to  control  emissions  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide as  a  method  to  reduce  acidity  in 
rainfall.  These  measures  are  lacking  in 
that  they  address  only  one  of  the  pre- 
cursors to  acid  deposition,  among 
many,  and  deal  only  with  emissions 
from  coal-fired  powerplants,  not  oil- 
fired  plants  and  auto  emissions.  I 
would  like  to  outline  some  of  the  po- 
tential impacts  of  these  proposals  on 
the  consumers  of  this  country  to  show 
the  damage  which  could  be  done  by 
moving  on  a  complex  subject  like  acid 
deposition  without  proper  scientific 
data. 

One  of  these  measures  proposes  a  10 
million  ton  reduction  in  annual  sulfur 
dioxide  loadings.  The  fuel  cost  impact 
of  this  action  has  been  estimated  at 
$3.2  billion  per  year.  Consumers  of 
electricity  in  some  States  will  be  im- 
pacted the  hardest,  with  those  in 
Pennsylvania  facing  an  extra  cost  of 
$200  million  or  more  yearly  to  achieve 
the  mandated  reductions  under  this 
proposal.  Furthermore,  there  would  be 
severe  dislocations  in  coal  mine  and 
mine-related  jobs  under  this  measiu-e 
as  high  and  medium-sulfur  coal  pro- 
duction decreases  as  utilities  scramble 
to  use  low-sulfur  coal  to  meet  the 
emission  reduction.  In  Permsylvania,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  direct  loss 


of  jobs  in  the  mining  industry  due  to 
this  measure  could  be  as  high  as 
14,961  with  an  indirect  Job  loss  of 
22,442. 

In  summary,  it  seems  to  me  that 
l>efore  the  Congress  jeopardizes  these 
mining  jobs  and  increases  constuner 
costs  it  should  be  in  the  position  of 
knowing  all  the  facts  on  acid  deposi- 
tion, its  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
impact  of  any  control  strategies.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous material  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  speech  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHAMANSKY  COMMENDS  OPEN- 
ING OF  MCDONALD  HOUSE  IN 
COLUMBUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shahanskt)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  grand  opening  today  in  Co- 
lumbus of  a  novel  and  needed  facility. 

The  Ronald  McDonald  House- 
named  for  the  clown  featured  by 
McDonald's  restaurants  in  their  adver- 
tising—opens at  574  South  18th  Street 
after  2  years  of  work.  The  location 
stan(js  opposite  Children's  Hospital 
and  this  new  facility— the  29th  such  in 
the  country— will  serve  as  a  home 
away  from  home  for  parents  and  fami- 
lies of  youngters  receiving  treatment. 

Parents  and  families  who  accompany 
the  yoimg  patients  to  Columbus  often 
need  a  place  to  stay  but  cannot  afford 
a  hotel  or  motel  room  and  want  to 
remain  close  to  their  children. 

The  Ronald  McDonald  House,  a  ren- 
ovated former  apartment  building 
with  play  areas,  living  rooms,  and  a 
common  kitchen,  will  house  up  to  16 
families  at  a  time  while  their  children 
undergo  treatment.  Only  small  dona- 
tions will  be  accepted  from  those  able 
to  pay,  and  in  1982  alone,  more  than 
1.000  families  are  expected  to  be 
helped  by  the  Columbus  Ronald 
McDonald  House. 

This  worthwhile  effort  by  the 
McDonald's  Corp.,  customers'  oper- 
ation MOST:  A.O.K.  Services,  Inc., 
and  many  individual  contributors  well 
deserves  the  praise  of  the  House.* 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  E>oh- 
RZLLY)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
special  order  on  the  63d  aimiversary  of 
Latvian  Independence  Day  was  origi- 
nally scheduled  for  last  night,  howev- 
er, due  to  the  late  session  last  night, 
we  are  holding  the  special  order  today. 

On  November  19,  1918,  the  people  of 
Latvia  proclaimed  their  independence, 
just  as  we  Americans  observe  our  own 
Independence  Day  on  July  4  of  each 
year.  Tragically,  however,  the  Latvians 
have  no  independence  to  celebrate 
now.  They  lost  their  precious  freedom 
when  the  Soviets  reconquered  the  Lat- 
vian Nation  following  World  War  II. 
At  that  time,  thousands  of  Latvians, 
children,  elderly,  and  infirm  among 
them,  were  deported  to  the  barren 
region  of  Siberia.  Since  that  sorry 
event,  the  brave  people  of  Latvia  have 
suffered  greatly  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

I  feel  it  is  extremely  important 
today  to  reaffirm  long-standing  U.S. 
policy  not  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Union's  claim  to  Latvia  and  the  other 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania  and  Esto- 
nia. In  addition  to  reaffirming  that 
policy,  we  will  continue  to  speak  out  in 
outrage  at  the  Soviets'  violation  of  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights.  The  con- 
fines of  the  Iron  Curtain  have  not 
been  able  to  silence  the  voice  of  free- 
dom in  Latvia.  We  proclaim  today  that 
that  ugly  wall  will  never  succeed  in  si- 
lencing the  human  spirit,  and  the 
desire  of  all  people  everywhere  to  be 
free.*  

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
cochairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  Ukraine,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  plight 
of  those  persons  who  live  in  the  Baltic 
State  of  Latvia.  Today  marks  the  63d 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence by  the  people  of  Latvia. 
The  citizens  of  Latvia  have  seen  their 
national  identities  crushed  by  Commu- 
nist intervention,  and  their  nation 
forcibly  annexed  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
the  Baltic  States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia.  This  seizure,  which  was 
marked  by  the  murder  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people,  ended  a 
short  22-year  independence  for  Latvia. 
The  result  has  been  total  Soviet  domi- 
nation, except  where  the  spirits  of  the 
Latvian  people  are  concerned. 

These  people  are  constantly  over- 
coming many  untold  sufferings,  execu- 
tions, and  deportations,  as  well  as  the 
downgrading  of  social  and  working 
conditions.  Practicing  any  religion  is 
severely  restricted.  The  Lutheran 
Church,    which    is   the   predominant 
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church  in  Latvia,  has  been  the  object 
of  active  persecution.  These  places  of 
worship  have  been  vandalized,  closed 
down,  or  converted  for  other  uses.  All 
churches  and  their  property  have  been 
nationalized.  But,  above  aU,  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  guaranteed  to  the 
Latvian  citizens  under  their  own  con- 
stitution have  been  abolished.  Howev- 
er, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  period  of  domination  has  not 
dampened  the  spirit  of  the  Latvians  in 
their  search  for  independence  and  the 
restoration  of  human  rights. 

Many  citizens  have  managed  to  flee 
from  the  terrors  instilled  by  the  Com- 
munists in  their  homeland.  They  have 
settled  in  many  parts  of  the  free  world 
and  have  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  who  remain  in 
Latvia. 

Today,  only  older  maps  of  Europe 
show  Latvia  as  a  sovereign  entity. 
Newer  maps  show  Latvia  as  a  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the 
United  States  and  other  Western  na- 
tions have  yet  to  officially  recognize 
the  annexation  of  Latvia.  The  people 
of  Latvia  have  never  given  up  hope 
that  someday  they  will  again  be  able 
to  raise  their  national  flag  in  a  decla- 
ration of  freedom  from  Soviet  rule. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  free  coim- 
tries  of  the  world  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  continued  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  Soviet  dominated 
Latvia.  It  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  on 
behsJf  of  those  who  are  less  fortimate 
than  ourselves.  Americans  must  re- 
member that  these  people,  whose 
basic  human  rights  have  been  denied, 
are  continually  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  guidance  and  support  in 
their  desperate  situations.  So  long  as 
heroic  people  of  Latvia  subscribe  to 
the  principle  of  true  freedom,  the 
spark  of  hope  will  be  kept  alive. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  send  my  prayers 
to  the  people  of  Latvia  in  the  hope 
that  their  aspirations  for  national  in- 
dependence   will    be    realized    once 

again.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLETR.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Independence  Day  in  the  United 
States,  we  celebrate.  Our  fireworks, 
our  speeches,  our  picnics  are  a  cher- 
ished part  of  our  life.  Today  is  Latvian 
Independence  Day.  There  will  be,  alas, 
no  celebrations  in  our  sister  republic 
on  the  Baltic,  for  Latvia  remains  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  army.  Until  that 
great  day  when  freely  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Latvia  can  make  speeches 
on  "Independence  Day,"  that  task 
must  fall  to  us  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  To  remember  Latvia 
today  is  to  remember  the  high  cost  of 
freedom  for  all  peoples  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  brave  and  unconquered 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Latvia. 

The  rights  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination are  natural  to  America.  Yet 
we  have,  throughout  our  history,  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  these  rights  only 
through     defending     them.     Latvia, 


throughout  its  history,  has  defended 
its  freedom.  It  has  not  won  every 
battle,  for  Latvia's  position  at  the 
Baltic  crossroads  of  Europe  has  invit- 
ed invsulers  for  centuries.  But,  in  the 
end,  the  land  and  the  people  of  Latvia 
remained,  undiminished  through  ad- 
versity. When  the  occupation  of  Latvia 
by  the  Soviet  Union— an  occupation 
unrecognized  by  the  U.S.  Government 
and  in  flagrant  violation  of  interna- 
tional law— finally  comes  to  an  end, 
her  people  will  prove  as  equal  to  the 
demands  of  freedom  as  they  are  today 
eager  to  experience  them. 

The  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
strong  and  competent.  They  are  expe- 
rienced in  every  maimer  and  way  of  si- 
lencing protest,  of  quelling  freedom, 
that  they  have  conceived  since  1917— 
if  only  they  applied  the  same  drive 
they  use  to  oppress  their  people  to 
feeding  them— and  so  the  voice  of 
those  who  cannot  speak  out  must  be 
heard  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  This 
includes  the  voice  of  Latvia,  of  the 
other  Baltic  republics,  of  the  Ukraini- 
ans, of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  also  includes 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  workers  of  Poland.  On  Latvian 
Independence  Day,  it  is  indeed  fitting 
to  remember  all  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions that  stand  in  solidarity  with 
Latvia,  who  share  their  wait  for  free- 
dom. In  all  our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  keep  these  peo- 
ples always  foremost  in  our  mind. 

Today,  Latvian  Americans  take 
rightful  pride  in  their  homeland's  in- 
dependence day.  We  join  with  them  in 
this  pride.  Their  heritage  is  a  proud 
and  colorful  one.  Their  spirit  is  just  as 
proud  and  as  vital  as  ever.  Whatever 
the  unhappiness  that  clouds  Latvia 
today,  it  has  not— and  will  not — eclipse 
these  people,  their  hopes,  and  their 
dreams;  especially  today,  as  we  cele- 
brate a  free  and  independent  Latvia.* 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  XTkraine,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  commemorating  the  63d  anniversa- 
ry of  Latvian  independence.  Congress 
has  long  shown  its  understanding  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Latvian  and  other 
Baltic  peoples  for  freedom,  self-gov- 
ernment, and  release  from  Soviet 
domination.  The  continuing  dramas  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan  also  heighten 
our  sense  of  the  plight  of  nations 
imder  Soviet  rule. 

The  history  of  Latvia  is  the  story  of 
people  on  a  political  faultline.  Latvia 
has  long  been  a  victim  of  German  and 
Russian  imperialism,  yet  under  adver- 
sity the  people  have  maintained  a 
strong  sense  of  culture,  tradition— and 
independence. 

Latvian  independence  came  out  of 
the  turbulence  of  World  War  I.  Latvia 
and  the  other  Baltic  States  had  been 
used  as  pawns  during  the  war  by  both 
Russia  and  Germany.  However,  with 
the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the  col- 


lapse of  Germany,  and  with  Russia  in 
the  throes  of  a  civil  war,  Latvian  lead- 
ers proclaimed  an  independent  govern- 
ment on  November  18.  1918.  Following 
a  period  of  confusion  and  political 
struggle,  independent  Latvia  became 
secure  and  adopted  a  government 
based  on  democratic  principles  in  early 
1922. 

Independence  and  self-government 
would  only  last  one  generation, 
though,  because  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II.  Latvia  was  invaded  by  the  Red 
Army  as  the  Soviets  reconquered  the 
Baltic  lands.  Many  Latvians  managed 
to  flee  from  their  homeland,  but  thou- 
sands more  were  deported  to  northern 
Russia  and  Siberia.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  Soviet  action  in 
the  Baltic  States  as  having  any  legal 
validity. 

Today  in  the  United  States  we  have 
a  strong,  vital  Latvian-American  com- 
mimity,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
them  in  marking  Latvian  Independ- 
ence Day.  November  18,  and  in  sup- 
porting individual  freedom  and  self- 
government  in  Latvia.  In  that  same 
spirit,  I  have  introduced  in  the  House, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  36,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  right  of  self-determination  be  re- 
tiuned  to  the  people  of  Latvia,  Lithua- 
nia, and  Estonia  through  free  elec- 
tions conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Finally,  as  we  watch  the  events  in 
Poland  and  the  brave  resistance  now 
being  put  up  by  the  Polish  labor 
unions,  we  can  hope  that  these  efforts 
in  time  will  set  a  pattern  for  a  new 
measure  of  freedom  from  Soviet  con- 
trol not  only  for  Poland,  but  for  Latvia 
and  other  captive  nations  as  well.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  commemorating 
the  63d  anniversary  of  Latvian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  It  is  a  day  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  people  of  Latvia,  as 
well  as  for  the  people  of  free  nations 
such  as  our  own  United  States.  To  the 
people  of  Latvia,  it  should  serve  to 
give  them  hope  that  the  freedom  they 
once  knew  will  someday  return.  To  the 
people  of  our  own  coimtry  this  anni- 
versary serves  to  remind  us  how  terri- 
bly fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try surrounded  by  friends  to  the 
North  and  South,  surrounded  by 
friends  which  have  long  respected  our 
right  to  determine  our  own  future  free 
from  outside  interference. 

Before  I  continue  however.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Brian  Donnelly  and 
Charles  F.  Dougherty,  two  fine  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  labored 
long  and  hard  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Baltic  States. 
Their  ad  hoc  committee  which  is 
deeply  concerned  with  these  two  ex- 
amples of  Soviet  interference  contin- 
ues to  speak  the  truth  of  the  oppres- 
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sion  and  denial  of  human  rights  which 
exists  there  today. 

In  our  Nation  the  commemoration 
of  our  independence  is  a  time  of  great 
joy  with  various  forms  of  public  ex- 
pression of  pride  and  patriotism.  Un- 
fortunately the  same  cannot  be  said 
for  this  day  in  Latvia.  Since  1944, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  once  and  for 
all  reconquered  the  Baltic  lands  and 
Latvia,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
had  no  freedom  to  celebrate.  They 
have  become  another  captive  nation  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  another  example  of 
the  total  disregard  for  a  nation's  right 
to  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  and 
other  Congresses  of  the  free  world 
must  continue  to  do  all  it  can  to  free 
those  nations  who  have  fallen  victim 
to  Soviet  expansionism.  As  we  ac- 
knowledge the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Latvia  we  must  remember  that  to 
forget  one  nation  held  captive,  forcing 
people  to  be  prisoners  in  their  own 
homeland,  is  to  forget  them  all.* 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1981,  the  people  of  Latvia 
proclaimed  their  independence  after 
many  generations  under  the  domina- 
tion of  tsarist  Russia.  The  age-old 
dream  of  Latvians  to  control  their  na- 
tional destiny,  enjoy  their  native  cul- 
ture, and  to  freely  develop  their  arts 
and  literature  became  a  reality.  Sadly, 
Latvian  independence  was  short  lived. 
In  1940.  the  Red  Army  marched  into 
the  three  Baltic  States  of  Latvia.  Esto- 
nia, and  Lithuania  and  imposed  Soviet 
rule.  The  infamous  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
which  divided  Elurope  between  two  vi- 
cious dictatorships,  was  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  snuffing  out  the  freedom  of 
Latvia  and  her  two  neighbors. 

Harsh  and  cruel  measures  were  used 
to  wipe  out  tiny  opposition  to  Soviet 
rule.  People  were  forced  to  accept  for- 
eign rule  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
even  death.  Despite  decades  of  repres- 
sion, however,  the  people  of  Latvia 
continue  to  struggle  for  their  national 
existence.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  committed  to  a  policy 
of  cultural  genocide.  The  Latvians  are 
a  small  nation.  By  encouraging  non- 
Latvians  to  settle  in  Latvia,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  diluted  the  native  population 
to  the  point  where  Latvians  are  ap- 
proaching a  minority  in  their  own 
country.  In  this  way.  the  Kremlin 
hopes  to  wipe  out  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,  especially  the 
young.  This  process  of  denationaliza- 
tion is  furthered  through  a  policy  of 
forced  Russification  in  the  schools, 
government  offices  and  all  the  media. 
Those  who  actively  oppose  the  Soviet 
policy  are  subjected  to  harrassment. 
arrest  and  imprisonment. 

Recent  signs  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Latvia— especially  the 
young— are  responding  to  the  threat 
of  national  extinction  by  reaffirming 
their  national  identity  and  rejecting 
Russification.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 


is  growing  stronger.  Americans  can 
help  by  holding  firm  to  the  policy  of 
ncnrecognition  of  the  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  the  three  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviets  after  World  War  II  and  by 
speaking  out  against  the  violation  of 
human  and  national  rights  in  all  the 
coimtries  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  also  encourage  as  many  contacts 
as  possible  between  the  peoples  of 
Latvia  and  the  outside  world,  to  break 
the  Kremlin-imposed  isolation  of  the 
population. 

We  can  also  pause  to  commemorate 
important  anniversaries  as  we  are 
doing  today.  Sixty-three  years  ago,  the 
people  of  Latvia  affirmed  their  right 
to  national  independence.  Today,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  joins 
Americans  of  Latvian  descent  and 
their  many  friends  in  reaffirming  the 
right  of  Latvia  to  national  sovereignty 
and  independence.  In  this  way  we  also 
reaffirm  the  spirit  of  the  Latvian 
nation  and  express  our  belief  that  the 
spirit  of  Latvia  will  again  burst  forth 
in  a  free  and  independent  country.* 
•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  63 
years  ago  today  the  people  of  Latvia 
proudly  annotmced  to  the  world  their 
existence  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  In  doing  so  they  exercised  one 
of  the  most  basic  of  human  rights,  the 
right  to  an  identity  as  a  people.  Their 
freedom,  however,  lasted  barely  over 
two  decades. 

What  happened  to  them  is  the  histo- 
ry of  all  non-Russian  states  within  the 
U.SJS.R.,  a  history  of  brutal  expan- 
sionism and  tyranical  oppression.  In 
1940.  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly  and 
unlawfully  incorporated  Latvia  within 
its  domain  and  set  out  systematicaUy 
to  destroy  the  coimtry's  national,  cul- 
tural, linguistic,  and  religious  integri- 
ty. To  accomplish  this,  they  practiced 
every  tactic  of  terrorism:  Imprison- 
ment, exile,  torture,  and  mm-der.  It  is 
out  of  outrage  for  this  barbarous  in- 
justice that  the  United  States,  along 
with  other  great  Western  powers, 
steadfastly  maintains  a  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  forcible  annexation 
of  Latvia. 

A  national  independence  day  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  time  of  celebration.  So 
what  do  we  have  to  celebrate?  Latvia 
is  still  a  captive  nation.  The  Baltic 
freedom  fighters,  who  for  years  waged 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  face  of  impos- 
sible odds,  have  finaUy  been  crushed. 
All  dissident  activities  have  been 
driven  underground.  And  the  people 
of  Latvia  are  daily  denied  the  elemen- 
tal rights  of  human  beings.  So  what  do 
we  have  to  celebrate? 

We  have  the  fact  that  despite  unre- 
lenting oppression,  the  Latvians'  fierce 
love  of  liberty  and  commitment  to  na- 
tional identity  has  not  diminished  by 
one  jot.  Their  experience  should 
remind  us  how  privileged  we  are  to  live 
in  the  free  world  and  should  spur  us  to 
help  people  everywhere  who  are  strug- 
gling against  persecution.  I  am  hon- 


ored, therefore,  to  join  with  Latvians 
around  the  world  in  celebrating  their 
independence  day;  and  I  join  them  too 
in  working  and  praying  for  the  day 
when  Latvia  will  once  again  be  free  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  spirit. 
•  Mr.  BONKE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Representative  E>ohneu.y,  for 
sponsoring  this  special  order  to  mark 
the  anniversary  of  Latvia's  independ- 
ence. 

The  brave  people  of  Latvia,  one  of 
the  oldest  unified  territories  in 
Europe,  have  suffered  tremendously 
under  the  harsh  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  at- 
tempted to  destroy  Latvia's  rich  cul- 
tural and  religious  heritage,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  killing  the 
strong  spirit  of  the  Latvian  people  or 
their  thirst  for  freedom.  We  have 
many  descendants  of  Latvia  in  the 
United  States  who  know  that  Soviet 
propaganda  proclaiming  the  friend- 
ship between  their  two  countries 
masks  a  much  grimmer  reality.  I  com- 
mend the  Latvians  for  their  courage, 
strength,  and  determination. 

As  Chairman  of  the  only  House  sub- 
committee that  oversees  human 
rights,  I  gladly  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  commemoration 
of  Latvian  Independence  Day.  The 
Latvian  people  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten: "Lai  Dievs  Sveti  Latvia!"  • 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  a  day  of  celebration  and  sad- 
ness in  Baltic  history.  It  is  a  day  to  cel- 
ebrate because  it  marks  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  the  1918  declaration  of  Lat- 
vian independence.  It  is  a  day  to  be 
sad  because  that  independence  was 
troubled  and  short-lived,  imable  to 
overcome  the  expanding  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism which  surrounded  and 
consumed  it  during  the  Second  World 
War. 

After  a  long  history  of  German 
domination  and  a  period  of  Soviet  con- 
trol, Latvia  was  able  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence on  November  18,  1918.  On 
that  historic  day.  leaders  of  the  nas- 
cent nation  proclaimed  an  independ- 
ent Latvian  Government  in  RigA,  a  re- 
public to  be  ruled  by  representatives 
of  popular  will.  German  and  Russian 
machinations  imposed  an  initial  obsta- 
cle, but  by  1922,  the  Latvian  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  parliamentary  republic.  Yet, 
this  happy  form  of  representative 
statehood  was  cut  short,  its  fate  sealed 
by  global  economic  depression  and  the 
unceasing  ambitions  of  its  larger 
neighbors. 

Today,  Latvians  live  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  successfully  colonized  this 
nation  and  incorporated  it  into  the 
complex  structure  of  the  modem 
Soviet  state.  But  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  and  will  not  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  this  domination.  In- 
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stead,  we  gather  as  we  have  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  glorious  day  of  inde- 
pendence which  highlights  Latvia's 
history  and  the  sustaining  spirit  of  in- 
dependence which  provides  hope  for 
Latvia's  future.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  Latvian  Independence  Day 
on  November  19,  1981.  On  this  date  in 
1918.  these  brave  people  joyously  cele- 
brated what  they  believed  would  be 
the  end  of  many  years  of  repression 
and  manipulation  by  the  powerful  sur- 
rounding countries.  Tragically,  as  you 
all  too  well  know,  the  Latvians'  few 
years  of  national  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty were  abruptly  ended  in  the 
early  stages  of  World  War  II  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  occupation  and  takeov- 
er of  the  Baltic  States.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Latvians  lost  their  lives  and 
homes  during  this  cruel  and  unjust 
purge  by  the  Soviets.  And,  the  deepest 
loss  of  all  was  that  of  the  freedom 
that  the  Latvian  nation  has  come  to 
cherish. 

We.  in  the  United  States,  take  for 
granted  every  day,  our  right  to  live  in 
freedom  and  independence.  Our 
Nation  was  founded  on  these  premises. 
We  must  not  forget  this  privilege  that 
we  have  and  we  must  not  forget  those 
nations  that  continue  to  be  surpressed 
by  others.  We  have  an  obligation  not 
only  to  condemn  the  denial  of  these 
fundamental  liberties  to  the  people  of 
Latvia,  but  to  do  all  we  can  to  support 
this  nation  in  their  struggle  to  regain 
and  preserve  this  most  precious  of  all 
rights.  I  join  with  my  coUegues  in 
commemorating  this  important  date 
and  also  in  our  commitment  to  the 
people  of  Latvia  and  our  wish  for  their 
return  to  f  reedom.# 
•  Mi.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  18,  1918,  the  courageous 
people  of  Latvia  received  their  inde- 
pendence and  with  it  the  long-sought 
privilege  of  determining  their  own  fate 
as  a  people  and  of  developing  and  en- 
riching their  own  social  and  cultural 
institutions  in  accord  with  their  distin- 
guished traditions  and  national  will 
without  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers. 

On  Sunday.  November  15,  a  com- 
memorative program  in  observance  of 
the  63d  anniversary  of  Latvian  inde- 
pendence day  was  held  at  the  Wright 
Junior  College  Auditorium,  3400 
North  Austin  Avenue,  by  the  United 
Latvian  Associations  of  Chicago,  the 
able  president  of  which  is  llmars  Berg- 
manis.  Other  officers  include  Alex 
Osis  and  Alex  Kandrovics.  vice  presi- 
dents; John  Veitmanis,  secretary:  and 
Arvids  Barda.  Lucy  Osolins,  Inara 
Bundza,  committee  members. 

The  Latvian  republic  which  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  I  had 
every  hope  of  and  chance  of  success. 
Latvia  had  educated,  devoted  leaders, 
a  sense  of  national  purpose,  a  victori- 
ous army,   fertile  lands,   and   hardy 


farmers.  The  Latvians  proved  their  de- 
votion to  democracy  by  establishing 
an  advanced  form  of  representative 
government,  with  a  parliament,  cabi- 
net, president,  and  freely  organized 
parties.  Prom  their  declaration  of  in- 
dependence of  Noveml>er  18.  1918.  to 
the  reoccupation  in  1940  by  Commu- 
nist armies,  the  Latvians  opened  the 
way  to  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress. 

Latvia  was  one  of  the  first  European 
countries  to  reform  the  currency  and 
financial  system.  The  land  reform  law 
of  1920  was  a  model  of  fair,  democratic 
dispersal  of  feudal  estates.  Happily,  it 
ended  forever  the  supremacy  of 
German— or  Bait— nobles  over  the 
other  97  percent  of  the  population. 

By  1937.  there  were  5,717  industrial 
enterprises  in  Latvia.  Seventy  thou- 
sand farmers  were  enrolled  in  2,300 
educational  societies.  Hydroelectric 
stations  were  numerous.  The  national 
income  increased  120  percent  between 
1927  and  1938  despite  the  depression. 
The  Latvian  National  Bank's  assets 
rose  from  48.2  million  lats,  the  local 
currency,  in  1934.  to  125.6  million  lats 
in  1939. 

Latvian  foreign  policy  was  foimded 
on  friendly  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  as  well  as  the  West,  and  trust 
in  the  League  of  Nations.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  Latvian  trade  with  the 
West,  especially  Great  Britain,  Germa- 
ny, and  the  United  States,  was  carried 
in  103  Latvian  ships.  By  1939,  Latvia 
was  almost  self-supporting. 

In  June  1940,  Latvia,  along  with  Es- 
tonia and  Lithuania,  was  invaded,  bru- 
tally occupied  by  the  Red  Army,  and 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Commimists  cyni- 
cally disregarded  their  earlier  treaty 
commitments  in  which  they  "volimtar- 
ily  and  forever"  had  renounced  all  sov- 
ereign rights  over  the  people  and  terri- 
tory of  Latvia. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  can  do  no 
less  than  reassure  the  Latvian  people 
of  our  moral  support.  May  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  democracy  be  vindicat- 
ed by  the  gallant  determination  of  the 
people  of  Latvia.  Their  sacrifices 
should  remind  us  all  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  a  world  in  which  all 
people  can  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  their  lives  as  they  themselves 
choose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legation  of  Latvia 
recently  forwarded  to  me  the  Latvian 
Information  Bulletin,  and  an  article 
from  that  publication  follows: 
Flower  Power  in  Latvia 

So  far  there  has  been  no  sign  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  infected  by  a  trade- 
union  revolution  on  the  Polish  model.  But 
the  Kremlin  has  reason  to  be  a  little  nerv- 
ous about  the  growing  tensions  in  the  three 
Baltic  states  that  were  annexed  by  the  Rus- 
sians 40  years  ago.  Lithuania  is  the  only  one 
of  the  15  Soviet-occupied  republics  which  Is 
predominantly  Catholic,  and  the  church— as 
in  Poland— is  a  source  of  national  unity.  In 
its  capital,  Vilnius,  there  is  an  active  group 


of  dissidents  and  an  underground  weekly 
newspaper.  In  Estonia,  there  have  been  a 
series  of  demonstrations  against  the  Russif  i- 
catlon  of  the  republic;  and  its  capital.  Tal- 
linn, is  the  only  major  Soviet  city  where 
people  caii  watch  news  from  the  west  (on 
Finnish  television).  The  daily  ferry  service 
brings  large  numbers  of  Finnish  tourists  to 
the  city,  so  that  Its  inhabitants  have  a 
better  idea  than  most  Soviet  citizens  about 
the  realities  of  life  in  the  west. 

Latvia,  the  most  productive  of  the  Baltic 
states,  has  in  the  past  been  more  quiescent 
than  its  two  neighbours.  But  now  there  is  a 
growing  wave  of  irritation  about  the  short- 
age of  food.  Food  shortages  are  familiar 
enough  in  much  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
Latvia  has  traditionally  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  places  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  produces  most  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
consumer  durables  as  well  as  a  large  share 
of  Its  motorcycles  and  locomotives.  Riga  is 
the  biggest  port  in  the  country  and  is  also  a 
centre  for  Soviet  women's  fashions.  Latvia's 
living  standards  used  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Many  Russians  still  regard 
Latvia  as  a  paradise,  but  the  Latvians  do 
not. 

Latvia's  food  shops  are  now  as  empty  as 
those  elsewhere.  Long  before  opening  time, 
queues  form  in  front  of  the  milk  and  meat 
shops  in  Riga's  Kirov  street.  Instead  of 
going  to  work,  many  people  simply  go  shop- 
ping. It  is  quite  common  to  wait  for  three 
hours  in  a  queue  for  food.  Western  goods 
are  available,  but  at  a  high  price.  The  com- 
plete collection  of  the  Beatles'  records  costs 
about  $6,000. 

To  meet  the  unprecedented  shortage  of 
food  in  Latvia,  the  authorities  are  now 
trying  to  encourage  farming  on  private 
plots,  which  already  produce  30  percent  of 
the  food  for  the  republic.  Until  recently,  the 
size  of  private  farming  plots  was  limited  to 
half  an  acre.  Outside  Riga  there  are  now 
clusters  of  small  shacks:  city-dwellers'  pri- 
vate plots.  And  to  help  their  development 
the  government  is  encouraging  the  use  of  a 
revolutionary  new  technology— horsepower. 
The  only  problem  is  that  the  freelance 
farmers'  favourite  crop  is  not  potatoes,  as 
the  authorities  may  have  hoped,  but  flow- 
ers. Flowers  are  extremely  important  in  Lat- 
vian life:  men  and  women  both  like  to  bring 
bouquets  home  after  work.  Tulips  and  roses 
sell  for  as  much  as  $3.00  a  stem— which 
makes  them  a  profitable  crop. 

The  Latvians  reckon  that  they  are  getting 
a  worse  economic  deal  than  their  neigh- 
bours in  Lithuania  and  Estonia,  because  too 
much  of  the  state  farm  output  is  exported 
to  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Lithua- 
nia, the  food  that  is  grown  there  is  eaten  by 
the  locals.  At  weekends  many  Latvians 
make  the  two-hour  drive  south,  to  the  town 
of  Siaullai  in  Lithuania,  to  stock  up  on  sau- 
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Nationalism  in  Latvia  has  been  reviving— 
partly  because  the  Latvians  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  national  minority  in  their  own 
country.  The  success  of  Latvia's  industrial 
development  has  attracted  immigrants  from 
the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  some 
45  percent  of  its  population  is  now  non-Lat- 
vian. Riga  is  full  of  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Uzbeks  and  Russians,  and  the  predominant 
language  is  Russian. 

The  protests  against  Russification  have 
been  sporadic  and  poorly  organised,  mainly 
by  young  people.  For  the  young,  the  pejora- 
tive phrase  "bourgeois  Latvia"— used  in  the 
history  books  to  describe  the  period  of  inde- 
pendence between  1918  and  1940— conjures 
up  a  rich  and  romantic  past.  Many  youths 


can  be  seen  walking  down  the  street  wearing 
tee-shirts  emblazoned  in  English  with  the 
slogan  "Latvian  power";  and  they  like  to 
sing  the  old  national  anthem.  Their  most 
overt  form  of  rebellion  has  been  to  dese- 
crate Soviet  monuments  and  rough  up  Rus- 
sians at  random.  These  protests  have  been 
fuelled  by  opposition  to  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan; rumours  of  atrocities  in  Afghanistan 
are  commonplace  in  Riga. 

Communist  party  officials  in  Latvia  are 
aware  of  the  mounting  anti-Russian  tension 
but  have  no  clear  idea  of  how  to  counteract 
it.  except  by  stressing  the  concept  of  "Soviet 
brotherhood."  However,  at  a  rfccent  meeting 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Latvian 
Communist  party,  one  member  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  criticising  another  official  for 
making  speeches  in  Russian  instead  of  Lat- 
vian. A  hint  of  things  to  come?— Prom  a  cor- 
respondent recently  in  Latvia.  The  Econo- 
mist. August  29,  Ibol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ethnic  myself,  I 
have  always  been  aware  of  the  cultur- 
al richness  of  the  various  ethnic 
groups  in  our  city,  and  the  creativity 
and  dynamism  they  contribute  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  Nation.  For  this  reason, 
events  such  as  the  Latvian  Independ- 
ence Day  observance  are  very  impor- 
tant, not  only  because  they  help  pre- 
serve ethnic  identity  and  culture,  but 
also  because  they  remind  us  all,  as 
Americans,  of  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  on  this  occa- 
sion to  extend  my  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  the  Americans  of  Latvian  de- 
scent in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  aU 
over  our  country  who  are  participating 
in  the  63d  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  Latvian  independence.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  directing  attention  to  the  63d  armi- 
versary  of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  smallest  Baltic  State. 
On  November  19,  1918.  the  courageous 
people  of  Latvia  established  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  free  from  Russian 
rule. 

Latvia,  a  nation  situated  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  was  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  only  a  brief  period  of 
national  independence  between  the 
world  wars.  In  1920.  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  a  treaty  which  recognized 
Latvia  as  a  sovereign  nation  forever, 
but  only  20  years  later,  in  1940,  Stalin 
cynically  broke  this  agreement.  The 
Red  army  marched  into  Latvia  and 
began  a  brutal  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try, accompanied  by  forced  deporta- 
tions of  Latvians  to  Siberia  and  other 
remote  parts  of  the  Soviet  empire.  In 
addition,  there  were  jaillngs  and  exe- 
cutions of  Latvian  patriots,  cultural 
and  government  leaders,  and  other 
non-Communists. 

Latvia  continues  to  be  governed 
from  Moscow,  not  from  Riga,  the 
coimtry's  capital.  Freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  religion,  literature,  and  art  is 
suppressed,  and  the  Russians  steadily 
continue  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Latvian  people  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
cultural  entity.  As  is  common  in 
Soviet-dominated  nations,  the  people 


of  Latvia  are  bound  by  Soviet  control, 
and  above  all  the  fimdamental  free- 
doms enjoyed  by  its  citizens  under 
their  own  constitution  have  been  abol- 
ished. 

Although  those  who  live  in  Latvia 
carmot  join  with  us  in  observing  this 
event,  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep 
alive  the  historic  nature  of  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  especially  important  to  re- 
member that  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  suppress  the  nationalistic  spirit 
of  non-Russian  republics  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  its  deliberate  policy  to 
eliminate  independence  of  the  various 
Soviet  Republics,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
attempting  to  lessen  their  nationalistic 
unity. 

These  long  years  of  suffering  by  the 
Latvian  people  have  not  extinguished 
their  yearning  for  liberty  and  self-ex- 
pression of  their  culture,  religion,  and 
basic  human  rights.  So  while  this  an- 
niversary is  a  day  of  sorrow,  let  it  also 
be  a  day  for  us  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  work  for  the  time  when  Latvians 
and  all  other  peoples  held  captive  will 
share  the  full  blessings  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
November  18.  commemorates  the  63d 
anniversary  of  Latvian  Indei}endence 
Day.  To  Latvians  all  over  the  world, 
this  is  a  very  solemn  commemoration. 
In  1918,  along  with  the  people  of 
neighboring  Estonia  and  Lithuania, 
the  Latvians  were  able  to  break  free 
from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Soviet- 
Russian  domination.  Independence 
was  short  lived:  it  only  lasted  until  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  when 
Soviet  and  Nazi  leaders  conspired  to 
return  the  Baltic  States  to  domina- 
tion. However,  the  experience  of  this 
freedom  lives  in  the  hearts  of  all  Lat- 
vians forever.  The  brief  and  produc- 
tive period  of  independence  fanned 
the  flickering  hopes  of  freedom  into 
an  everlasting  flame. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  people  of 
Latvia  have  suffered  the  many  horrors 
and  indignities  which  accompany  any 
way  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Latvia 
has  had  its  free  leaders  periodically 
purged,  its  economy  ravished,  its 
churches  closed  and  its  people  en- 
slaved. Yet,  its  spirit  of  freedom  lives. 
And  throughout  the  free  world,  the 
Latvians  continually  remind  us  of  the 
privilege  of  liberty  and  our  duties  to 
preserve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  remember  this  day.  As 
the  strongest  voice  of  freedom,  Amer- 
ica must  stand  up  for  the  values  of 
self-determination  and  individual  lib- 
erty. America  must  favor  what  is  right 
over  what  is  merely  pragmatic.  And 
America  must  support  the  struggle  for 
freedom  over  totalitarianism  wherever 
this  struggle  happens  in  the  world.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  we  remember  Lat- 
vian Independence  today  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  living  dream  it  symbolizes.* 

*  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


join  in  the  special  order  taken  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  DoNinELLT)  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Latvian  Independence  Day. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine,  and  as  such 
continue  to  be  bonified  by  the  ongo- 
ing state  of  oppression  under  which 
the  Latvian  people,  and  the  peoples  of 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  the  Ukraine 
continue  to  live.  The  short-lived  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  the  Lithuanian  people 
after  World  War  I  will  live  on  as  a 
cherished  memory  for  not  only  Lith- 
uanians but  for  freedom-loving  people 
and  human  rights  advocates  the  world 
over. 

Those  of  us  in  the  free  world  who 
enjoy  human  rights  are  the  natural 
allies  of  the  Latvian  people.  The  Lat- 
vians and  others  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion in  their  homelands  represent 
some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
human  rights  and  personal  freedoms 
that  we  in  America  and  the  free  world 
hold  so  dear.  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  me,  on  this  anni- 
versary of  Latvian  Independence  Day, 
to  lend  their  fullest  support  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  for  human 
rights  to  come  to  all  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  world.* 

*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
date  November  19,  1918,  commemo- 
rates a  crucial  and  emotional  day  in 
Latvian  history.  After  years  of  subjec- 
tion to  its  powerful  neighbors.  Latvia 
had  finally  become  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  However,  this  free- 
dom and  independence  that  the  Latvi- 
an people  had  for  so  long  sought  to 
achieve,  was  quickly  revoked  by  the 
Soviets'  takeover  of  Latvia  after  World 
War  II.  Ever  since  then,  Latvians  have 
known  only  exile,  persecution,  and 
forced  labor,  rather  than  freedom  or 
independence. 

Today  Latvians  still  seek  the  inde- 
pendence that  their  forefathers  in 
1918  had  once  attained.  As  Americans, 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  still 
have  the  independence  and  freedoms 
that  our  forefathers  had  attained  for 
us  in  1776.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  cher- 
ishing these  freedoms,  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  supporting  Latvia's 
fight  for  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  do  all  they  can  to 
halt  the  unjust  treatment  and  russifi- 
cation of  Latvian  citizens  under  the 
Soviets'  illegal  rule. 

In  commemoration  of  Latvian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  must  all  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Latvian  people  to  rea- 
chieve  their  independence.  The  Latvi- 
an people  have  suffered  under  Soviet 
domination  for  too  long  and  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  forgotten.* 

*  Mr.  PETySER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1918,  the  Latvians  pro- 
claimed the  Republic  of  Latvia  a  free 
and  independent  nation.  On  this,  the 
63d  anniversary  of  their  independence 
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proclamation,  let  us  remember  with 
respect  and  admiration  these  coura- 
geous people  who  proclaimed  to  the 
world  their  right  as  a  nation  to  stand 
proudly  among  free  countries. 

Let  us  also  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Latvia  enjoyed  this  independence 
for  only  22  short  years.  In  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  and  occupied 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and 
forcibly  annexed  these  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  These  coura- 
geous people  were  murdered  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  or  were  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps  during  this  same 
period.  Even  today,  as  is  common 
under  Soviet  domination,  the  people 
of  Latvia  are  under  total  control. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Latvian  inde- 
pendence, let  us  take  this  opportunity 
to  renew  our  full  and  uncompromising 
support  for  the  basic  concept  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  a  people  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  For  it 
is  this  quality  which  has  underscored 
the  history  of  the  American  Republic. 

On  this  Latvian  Independence  Day,  I 
am  honored  to  join  with  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Latvian  descent  of  New  York's 
23d  District  as  well  as  the  entire 
Nation  in  striving  to  keep  this  spirit  of 
freedom  alive  for  the  Latvians  and 
people  around  the  globe.* 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine  in  commemorating  Latvian 
Independence  Day. 

For  a  brief  period  after  World  War  I, 
Latvia  enjoyed  its  independence  and 
sought  to  improve  the  well-being  of  its 
people  through  its  own  efforts.  Howev- 
er, in  June  1940,  Latvia  was  ruthlessly 
invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  futile  effort  by  Moscow  to 
prevent  a  German  invasion.  In  August 
of  that  year,  brave  Latvia  disappeared 
from  the  ranks  of  independent  nations 
and  was  forcibly  annexed  as  a  Soviet 
republic. 

Anniversaries  like  this  one  give  us 
much  to  remember  about  Soviet  meth- 
ods in  dealing  with  its  neighbors  and 
with  other  nations.  In  contrast  to  the 
independence  that  took  root  in  Latvia 
on  November  19,  1918,  the  period  since 
June  1940  has  seen  mass  deportations, 
Russian  colonization,  suppression  of 
Latvian  art,  literature,  and  music,  an 
education  system  which  makes  Com- 
munist Party  membership  a  prerequi- 
site for  eventual  success,  and  calculat- 
ed harassment  of  the  Latvian  Luther- 
an Church. 

Despite  their  brutal  efforts,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  extinguish 
the  national  spirit  of  Latvia.  National- 
ism continues  to  have  deep  roots 
among  all  generations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  imposition  of  an  inefficient 
economic  system  from  Moscow,  Latvi- 
an living  standards  exceed  those  of 
the  Russian  people  to  the  continued 
embarassment  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. 


The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Donnelly)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dougherty) 
are  to  be  commended  for  arranging 
this  special  order.  It  will  hopefully 
contribute  to  the  spirit  of  Latvian  na- 
tionalism and  self-respect,  still  evident 
in  that  country  today.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  and  to  include  therein  extraiie- 
ous  material  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donnelly). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  due  to  offical  business  on  roll- 
call  324,  to  convene  the  House  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3663,  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yes"  on  this 
motion.* 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week,  in  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  pointed  out  how  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, Dr.  Donald  J.  Devine.  was  blam- 
ing his  staff,  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
and  the  Carter  administration  for 
problems  in  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  (FEHBP), 
when  in  fact,  it  is  he  who  has  caused 
them.  Well,  he  is  at  it  again. 

In  a  statement  released  Wednesday, 
the  Director  is  again  trying  to  blame 
everyone  else.  This  most  recent  state- 
ment was  precipitated  by  a  court  order 
requiring  the  Director  to  rescind  his 
decision  to  indefinitely  postpone  open 
season.  This  is  at  least  the  fourth  time 
a  court  has  ruled  that  the  Director's 
actions  with  regard  to  FEHBP  were 
improper  or  illegal.  I  do  not  believe  he 
has  yet  had  a  court  sustain  any  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  which  has  been 
challenged.  And  it  is  not  just  the 
courts  who  are  critical  of  his  actions. 
In  2  days  of  hearings,  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Compensation  and  Employee 
Benefits  has  yet  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  tried  to  defend  the  Director's  ac- 
tions. He  should  get  the  message. 


But  the  truly  disturbing  aspect  of 
the  Director's  most  recent  statement 
is  that  he  is  trying  to  exonerate  him- 
self and  justify  his  actions  by,  in 
effect,  threatening  that  Federal  retir- 
ees' health  benefits  claims  will  not  be 
paid  after  June  of  next  year.  Here  is 
what  he  said: 

As  the  joint  result  of  the  court's  orders  to 
hold  an  open  season,  and  to  push  benefits 
above  the  level  that  available  funds  will  pay 
for,  OPM  wlU  not  be  able  to  pay  premiums 
for  retirees  to  health  plans  after  June,  1982. 
the  plans,  in  turn,  will  be  unable  to  pay 
claims.  There  is  simply  no  plan  if  there  are 
no  funds  to  pay  for  It. 

I  am  sure  this  reckless  statement 
will  unnecessarily  frighten  thousands 
of  retirees.  If  the  funds  do  run  out  be- 
cause Director  Devine  has  failed  to  re- 
quest sufficient  amounts  during  this 
year's  appropriation  process,  I  am  con- 
fident the  Congress  will  provide  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  sufficient  to 
continue  the  program.  This  is  not  un- 
usual, particularly  under  Republican 
administrations.  In  1975  and  1976  the 
Ford  administration  requested,  and 
the  Congress  provided,  just  such  sup- 
plemental fimds.  Ironically,  the  Carter 
administration,  which  Director  Devine 
criticizes  for  its  administration  of 
FEHBP,  never  had  to  request  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram. It  always  requested  and  received 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Government 
to  pay  its  share  of  health  insurance 
premiimis  for  our  retirees. 

Instead  of  frightening  our  retirees, 
the  Director  should  be  assuring  them 
that  he  will  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  insure  their  continued  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  I  say  to  those  retirees; 
do  not  think  the  Director's  most 
recent  comments  reflect  your  Govern- 
ment's attitude.  Even  an  administra- 
tion as  intent  as  this  one  with  taking 
away  needed  benefits  from  deserving 
individuals  will  not  default  on  its  legal 
obligation  to  pay  its  share  of  insur- 
ance premiums  for  those  of  you  on 
fixed  incomes.  Director  Devine's  com- 
ments to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  certain  votes 
on  Wednesday,  November  18,  1981. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcaU  No.  311,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3453,  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982; 

"Yea"  on  roUcall  No.  312,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4522,  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982; 
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"Yea"  on  roUcaU  No.  313,  on  the 
motion  that  the  House  recede  and 
concur  with  Senate  amendment  No.  42 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tions bill  relating  to  the  salary  level 
for  the  city  administrator  of  the  Dis- 
trict; and 

"Yea"  on  roUcall  No.  314.  House 
Resolution  275,  the  rule  waiving  cer- 
tain points  of  order  against  H.R.  4995, 
the  Department  of  Defense  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  bill.* 


THE  PURSUIT  OP  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  peace  initiatives  have 
been  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  country, 
and  the  leaders  of  our  allied  nations  in 
Europe.  I  congratulate  the  President 
on  the  effort  to  once  again  chart  a 
course  of  peace  for  this  Nation  and 
the  world.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  President's 
proposals  represent  only  a  first  step. 
Real  progress  in  this  area  will  necessi- 
tate a  commitment  to  the  negotiating 
process,  and  a  willingness  to  engage  in 
meaningful  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  conse- 
quences of  a  policy  which  ignores  the 
option  of  negotiations  and  focuses 
solely  on  the  race  for  arms  develop- 
ment. Neither  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  can  win  that  race.  In 
recent  months  the  image  of  our 
Nation  developing  abroad  and  exploit- 
ed by  our  enemies  is  that  of  a  country 
which  poses  the  greatest  danger  to 
world  peace.  This  has  been  particular- 
ly the  case  with  growing  concerns  in 
Europe  over  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
missiles  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  else- 
where. In  addition,  it  is  a  hard  cold 
economic  fact  that  our  Nation  simply 
cannot  afford  to  sustain  an  uncon- 
trolled arms  race.  With  deficits  over 
the  next  3  years  expected  to  total 
about  $360  billion,  there  is  no  way  the 
United  States  can  put  a  trillion  dollars 
of  its  GNP  into  weapon  systems.  Thus 
from  a  diplomatic  and  an  economic 
point  of  view,  the  President  was  abso- 
lutely right  to  regain  the  initiative  in 
pursuing  arms  reductions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with 
very  little  delay  the  Soviet  news 
agency  TASS  issued  a  stinging  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  initiatives 
which  flatly  rejected  his  offers.  Per- 
haps we  could  have  expected  no  more, 
but  this  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  success  in  peace,  as  in  war,  is 
rarely  accomplished  overnight.  It  is  an 
ongoing  process  which  will  require 
give  and  take  by  each  side.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  begin  that  process  now. 

The  President's  speech  marks  a  new 
beginning  in  reaffirming  a  U.S.  com- 


mitment to  peace  in  the  minds  of  our 
allies  and  those  who  are  watching 
aroimd  the  globe.  We  cannot  forget 
that  the  critical  issue  before  us  re- 
mains preventing  the  grim  prospect  of 
nuclear  conflict.  This  peril— which  is  a 
threat  to  us  all  regardless  of  national- 
ity—will continue  to  be  -with  us  as  long 
as  enormously  destructive  nuclear 
weapons  are  produced  and  deployed. 
All  world  leaders  profess  a  commit- 
ment to  peace  and  an  abhorrence  of 
nuclear  conflict,  and  given  the  stakes 
involved,  there  is  simply  no  alternative 
but  to  negotiate  our  differences  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. 

The  Soviets  have  rejected  President 
Reagan's  call  for  a  dismantling  of  Rus- 
sian missiles  in  exchange  for  our  fore- 
going deployment  of  new  generation 
Pershing  and  cruise  missiles.  This 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
futility  of  seeking  agreement,  but 
rather  as  an  indication  of  the  energy 
and  effort  which  must  be  expended  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  real  arms  re- 
ductions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President 
is  prepared  to  go  forward  along  the 
path  on  which  he  has  set  out,  as  long 
and  as  arduous  a  course  as  that  may 
be.  He  should  know  that  he  has  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  in  that  effort.* 


REAGAN  APPOINTMENTS- 
RETREAT  ON  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
*  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  10  months,  while  this 
Congress  has  been  considering  the 
radical  Reagan  budget  and  tax  cuts, 
and  while  many  of  us  have  been  en- 
gaged in  guerrilla  warfare  to  salvage 
the  programs  targeted  for  destruction 
by  the  corporate  Republican  oligar- 
chy, another,  equally  pernicious, 
wrecking  operation  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  Reagan,  true  to  his  campaign 
pledges,  has  sought  to  reshape  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  the  image  of  corpo- 
rate supremacy  and  racist  ideology.  He 
has  gutted  the  agencies,  departments, 
and  other  executive  bodies  charged 
with  the  protection  of  basic  constitu- 
tional rights.  He  has  dismantled  anti- 
poverty  agencies  and  minority  protec- 
tion programs,  enacted  by  Congress 
over  decades  of  painstaking  effort.  In 
place  of  these  protections,  he  has  in- 
stalled corporate  flunkies  to  cater  to 
wealthy  campaign  supporters  in  their 
quest  to  "get  Government  off  their 
backs."  Instead  of  those  who  would 
carry  out  congressional  intent  in  ad- 
ministering these  programs,  Mr. 
Reagan  wants  only  "yes-men"  who  will 
follow  orders  and  destroy  the  pro- 
grams in  their  care. 


This  should  surprise  no  one:  al- 
though it  does  sadden  those  of  us  who 
now  are  witnessing  a  half  century  of 
Government  conunitments  to  individ- 
ual rights  being  systematically  swept 
under  the  Presidential  rug. 

The  one  hopeful  sign  is  that  the 
black  media  and  the  mass  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities  see  clearly  now 
that  Mr.  Reagan  has  exceeded  even 
his  own  campaign  rhetoric  when  it 
comes  to  dismantling  Federal  civil 
rights  protections. 

This  administration  seeks  to  destroy 
or  severely  cripple  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  and  all  agen- 
cies created  to  safeguard  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  American  citizens. 
Mr.  Reagan  also  seeks  to  water  down 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  keystone  of 
minority  participation  in  Government. 
Through  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Reagan  is  retreating  from  the  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  affirmative 
action  and  school  desegregation  litiga- 
tion. The  Republican  Senate  has 
sought  to  eliminate  all  funding  for  in- 
dividual programs  within  the  Justice 
Department  where  civil  rights  are  pro- 
tected. 

When  he  foimd  considerable  resist- 
ance to  his  efforts  to  totally  dismantle 
the  Federal  civil  rights  apparatus.  Mr. 
Reagan  set  out  to  destroy  these  agen- 
cies from  within— by  appointing  un- 
known, unqualified,  and  inexperienced 
persons,  with  known  biases  agadnst  the 
mission  of  the  agency,  to  hold  posi- 
tions of  policymaking  and  control. 

The  pattern  is  unmistakable.  A  few 
of  the  most  noticeable  examples  in- 
clude: 

Clay  Smith,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission,  with  qualifications  and 
experience  to  nm  the  EEOC,  is  being 
dumped  for  William  Bell,  an  inexperi- 
enced Republican  with  virtually  no 
background  in  law  or  civil  rights. 

Arthur  flemming,  a  former  Cabinet 
member  and  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  the  past  sever- 
al years,  is  being  thrown  out  and  re- 
placed by  Clarence  Pendleton,  a  friend 
of  the  White  House  counsel,  Ed 
Meese  Mr.  Reagan  is  completing  his 
"politicization"  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  by  naming  a  former  Re- 
publican National  Committee  chair- 
man, Mary  Louise  Smith,  as  Vice 
Chairman. 

As  head  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, Mr.  Reagan  has  appointed  a 
lawyer  who  has  spent  his  career  fight- 
ing against  the  Corporation,  while  it 
sought  full  legal  assistance  for  the 
poor. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights,  Mr.  Reagan  nominated 
Ernest  Lefevre,  whose  opposition  to 
human  rights  initiatives  and  question- 
able ties  to  international  corporate  ac- 
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tivities  finally  forced  him  to  remove 
his  name  from  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  these  ex- 
amples are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
and  that,  as  William  Raspberry  stated 
so  eloquently  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  "Reagan  is  insensitive  to  the 
serious  concerns  of  black  America— 
either  as  President  or  as  head  of  his 
party." 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's column,  "A  Double  Disaster  for 
EEOC,"  and  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues its  concise  analysis  of  the  state 
of  the  Reagan  rights  retreat. 

The  Reagan  administration's  efforts 
to  turn  back  the  clock  on  human 
rights  and  to  self-destruct  the  Federal 
civil  rights  efforts  are  a  pervasive,  ma- 
lignant attack  on  the  basic  rights  of 
all  Americans.  It  will  be  a  frightening 
commentary  on  the  vulnerability  of 
those  rights  if  we  allow  his  destruction 
of  the  enforcement  structure  to  con- 
tinue. The  article  follows: 

A  DoDBLK  Disaster  por  EEOC 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

There  may  be  something  about  J.  Clay 
Smith  that  makes  him  unfit  to  head  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, though  I  can't  figure  out  just  what  it 
is. 

There  may  be  something  about  William 
M.  Bell  that  qualifies  him  for  that  post.  I 
can't  figure  out  that  one  either. 

Whatever  their  pluses  and  minuses,  what 
is  happening  to  the  two  men  amounts  to  a 
double  disaster. 

Bell  has  gotten  most  of  the  press  of  late— 
nearly  all  of  it  negative,  based  on  his  near- 
total  absence  of  qualifications  for  the  job. 
He  has  never  supervised  more  than  four 
persons,  hardly  ideal  experience  for  a  man 
who  has  been  nominated  by  the  president  to 
head  an  agency  with  some  3,300  employees. 

The  Detroit  Republican  describes  himself 
as  a  financial  consultant  and  executive  re- 
cruiter, although  his  own  financial  state- 
ment indicates  an  income  of  $7,000  a  year, 
and  the  total  of  the  executives  he  has  re- 
cruited equals  zero. 

Smith  is  a  hard-working  black  Republican 
who  was  appointed  to  the  EEOC  in  1977.  He 
has  been  acting  chairman  since  March.  In 
the  normal  course  of  things,  he  would  have 
seemed  a  natural  for  a  White  House  ap- 
pointment to  a  full  term  as  chairman.  In- 
stead, he  has  been  languishing  on  the  job 
for  most  of  the  year,  doing  what  he  can  to 
hold  the  commission  together,  but  under 
far-from-ideal  circumstances.  Por  Instance, 
there  are  only  two  active  members  of  what 
should  be  a  five-member  conmiission,  which 
means  that  there  is  no  quorum  for  policy 
decisions. 

It's  hard  to  know  which  is  more  dismay- 
ing: that  Smith  wasn't  nominated  or  that 
Bell  was.  Both  men  deserve  better. 

Smith,  a  native  of  Omaha,  has  been  an 
achiever  most  of  his  life:  the  first  black 
youth  to  be  elected  governor  of  Boys'  State, 
a  military  judge,  first  black  president  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association.  And  since  he  is  a 
Republican,  one  might  have  thought  him 
Just  the  sort  of  person  President  Reagan 
would  want  to  tap.  Indeed,  Reagan  did 
name  him  acting  chairman  of  the  EEOC 
after  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  stepped  down. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Carter  ap- 
pointee is  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  nom- 


ination for  a  full  term  as  chairman.  Or 
maybe  the  problem  is  that  Smith  disagrees 
with  the  administration's  stand  against  af- 
finnative  action,  or  that  he  has  fought  (suc- 
cessfully) the  OMB  proposal  to  slash  the 
EEOC  budget.  In  any  case,  his  treatment 
suggests  either  an  absence  of  interest  or  a 
lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  enticing  blacks  into  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

So  does  the  nomination  of  Bell,  whose 
major  qualification  is  that  he  ran  against  in- 
cxmibent  Democrat  John  Conyers  for  Con- 
gress. He  got  5  percent  of  the  vote. 

Bell  says  he  would  be  good  for  the  job  be- 
cause he  knows  discrimination  firsthand.  Al- 
though he  had  earned  a  master's  degre*  in 
business,  he  told  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
he  spent  a  year  looking  for  a  management 
job  before  he  finally  went  to  work  as  a  $75- 
a-week  bank  teller. 

But  the  fact  that  a  man  once  nearly 
drowned  is  hardly  sufficient  credential  for 
making  him  chief  lifeguard— particularly 
when  the  evidence  is  that  he  never  did  learn 
to  swim  very  well. 

Anyone  who  has  been  a  victim  of  racial 
discrimination  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  be 
sympathetic  to  Bell.  But  there  is  very  little 
in  his  record  to  support  his  nomination  as 
the  second  highest-ranking  black  (behind 
HUD  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce)  in  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Ironically,  Bell  is  on  record  as  sharing  the 
administration's  opposition  to  special  em- 
ployment consideration  for  minorities,  be- 
cause they  are  minorities.  But  in  nominat- 
ing him,  the  administration  is  practicing 
preference  of  the  most  egregious  sort.  If 
Bell  were  white,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
would  have  been  nominated  for  any  impor- 
tant management  post. 

That  the  nomination  was  made  suggests 
either  that  Reagan  doesn't  take  the  EEOC's 
mission  seriously  or  else  that  he  thinks 
blacks  will  looks  at  Bell's  skin  and  conclude 
that  Reagan  is  interested  in  black  advance- 
ment. 

The  more  likely  conclusion  is  that  Reagan 
is  insensitive  to  the  serious  concerns  of 
black  America— either  as  president  or  as 
head  of  his  party.  His  handling  of  the 
EEOC  chairmanship  has  at  once  degraded 
the  agency  to  which  blacks  look  to  enforce 
fair  employment  and  tainted  the  reputation 
of  two  decent  men. 


vealed  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  essentially  ignored  the  Parental 
Kidnaping  Prevention  Act.  The  De- 
partment is  requiring  that  parents 
who  had  no  idea  of  the  location  of 
their  kidnaped  children  offer  evidence 
of  the  children's  current  condition. 
The  Department  is  requiring  the 
headquarters  approval  of  every  paren- 
tal kidnaping  investigation  even 
though  it  does  not  require  similar  ap- 
proval for  much  more  significant  Fed- 
eral crimes. 

The  administratively  created  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice have  no  authority  in  law  and  must 
be  nullified. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  change  in  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  act  of 
last  year  that  will  enable  us  to  more 
accurately  determine  where  the  prob- 
lem of  parental  kidnaping  appears  to 
be  greatest  and  how  extensive  the 
burden  is  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Congress  made  a  commitment 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  parents 
and  children  who  are  the  victims  of 
this  crime  that  there  will  be  Federal 
help.  This  bill  forces  the  administra- 
tion to  follow  through  on  that  com- 
mitment.* 


LEGISLATION  STREAMLINING 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PARENTAL 

KIDNAPING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  streamline 
the  investigation  of  parental  kidnap- 
ing cases  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation provided  for  by  the  Paren- 
tal Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of  1980. 
Last  year  Congress  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  use  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Fugitive  Felon 
Act  to  assist  the  States  in  enforcing 
State  parental  kidnaping  laws.  This 
bill  eliminates  regulations  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  have 
frustrated  the  implementation  of  the 
1980  law. 

In  September  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  held  a  day  of  hearings  that  re- 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Business 
Week  has  published  an  excellent  spe- 
cial report  on  the  affect  that  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program  may 
have  on  the  ability  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  produce  a  local  envi- 
ronment that  is  conducive  to  economic 
strength  and  growth.  It  indicates  quite 
clearly  the  dangers  to  the  future  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  country  inher- 
ent in  any  plan  that  does  not  give  suf- 
ficient attention  to  investment  needs 
in  himian  capital  or  the  physical  plant 
and  equipment  necessary  to  make 
local  commiuilties  work.  The  articles 
follow: 

[From  Business  Week,  Oct.  26,  1981] 
Business  Week  Special  Report:  State  and 

Local  Government  in  Trottble 
How  well  will  the  Reagan  economic  revo- 
lution work?  Most  attempts  to  answer  that 
question  so  far  have  focused  on  the  overall 
U.S.  economy  and  on  the  financial  markets. 
But  the  true  test  of  Reaganomics  will  come 
at  the  state  and  local  level.  The  President  is 
shifting  more  of  the  burden  of  government 
away  from  Washington  at  at  time  when  the 
local  infrastructure  is  decaying,  when  the 
abUity  of  states  and  cities  to  borrow  is  with- 
ering, and  when  state  and  local  revenues  are 
shrinking.  The  problems  are  so  severe  as  to 
constitute  a  crisis  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  pages  that  follow,  the  editors 
of  Business  Week  document  the  extent  of 
the  crisis  and  examine  its  implications  for 
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economic  growth  and  for  the  growing  rival- 
ry between  regions,  as  well  as  its  probable 
political  and  social  impact. 

The  Decay  That  Threatens  Economic 
Growth 

WhUe  high  interest  rates  have  led  in 
recent  weeks  to  doubts  over  the  prospects 
for  President  Reagan's  economic  program, 
Americans  at  large  still  seem  to  be  commit- 
ted to  its  central  premise— that  a  revolution- 
ary curtailment  of  the  government's  role  in 
the  economy  should  release  resources  to  the 
private  sector  and  create  a  new  era  of  nonin- 
flationary  growth.  Vast  tax  and  spending 
cuts  have  been  passed  that  are  intended  as 
enabling  legislation  for  unleashing  the  pri- 
vate sector.  But  in  its  zeal  to  put  the  U.S. 
back  on  a  fast-growth  track,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration may  unwittingly  have  created 
a  barrier  to  the  success  of  its  program. 

Falling  revenues  are  now  combining  with 
an  inability  to  borrow  in  a  way  that  is 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  Washing- 
ton's great  partner  in  the  federal  system, 
state  and  local  government  to  fill  Its  tradi- 
tional role  of  producing  the  basic  govern- 
ment Infrastructure  for  growth— such  ele- 
mentary things  as  bridges,  roads,  sewage, 
water,  and  mass  transit.  So  serious  is  the 
decay  of  the  nation's  infrastructure  and  so 
poor  the  prospects  for  its  refurbishment 
that  many  sophisticated  businessmen  and 
economists  believe  the  U.S.  is  entering  a 
period  of  severe  crisis  for  state  and  local 
government. 

The  nation's  physical  infrastructure  is 
only  part  of  the  state  and  local  authorities' 
problem.  Compounding  the  crisis  are  cuts  in 
federal  funding  in  the  no  less  important 
area  of  human  capital— job  training,  voca- 
tional education,  and  health  care.  Letting 
such  public  services  decline  could  have  high 
costs  not  only  In  social  and  political  terms 
but  also  In  terms  of  the  operating  environ- 
ment for  business. 

acceptance  op  decay 

To  a  nation  that  has  already  experienced 
the  virtual  bankruptcy  of  New  York  City  in 
1975,  the  forced  reorganization  of  Cleve- 
land's finances  In  1978,  and  the  recurring 
difficulties  of  many  cities  and  states,  includ- 
ing Michigan  and  Missouri,  In  meeting  their 
payrolls,  the  idea  that  local  governments 
are  once  again  in  dire  straits  may  seem  like 
nothing  to  get  alarmed  about.  Indeed,  as 
the  passage  of  Proposition  13  in  California 
and  similar  tax-spendlng-limltation  moves 
in  18  other  states  has  shown,  the  American 
public  Is  sick  and  tired  of  paying  high  local 
taxes,  even  if  tax  relief  means  accepting  a 
reduction  in  services  and  living  with  pot- 
holes in  the  streets,  bridges  that  are  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  and  an  interstate  highway 
system  that  is  about  95%  complete  but  al- 
ready needs  $23  billion  in  repairs. 

But  the  current  crisis  Is  far  more  severe 
than  In  the  past.  For  a  series  of  forces  is 
now  at  work  that  calls  Into  question  the 
ability  of  local  governments  throughout  the 
nation— not  only  in  the  traditionally  de- 
pressed Northeast  and  Midwest  but  even  In 
the  fast-growing  Sunbelt— to  provide  the  In- 
frastructure needed  for  economic  growth. 
These  forces  are: 

Massive  cuts  in  federal  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments— After  growing  almost 
fourfold  in  the  1970's  federal  grants-in-aid 
will  be  drastically  reduced,  falling  from  $88 
billion  in  1980  to  $78.6  billion  in  1983 
(chart).  [Chart  not  printed  in  Record.] 

A  reduced  state  and  local  tax  base— With 
the  cut  in  federal  taxes— especially  for  busi- 


ness—some 30  states  that  tie  their  taxes  to 
federal  taxes  will  face  declining  revenues. 

Record-breaking  Interest  rates— The  rates 
that  states  and  cities  have  had  to  pay  for 
money  have  almost  doubled  since  1977.  The 
average  municipality  now  has  to  pay  85%  of 
what  the  U.S.  Treasury  has  to  pay  for  long- 
term  money:  only  two  years  ago  it  was  70%. 
So  protilbitlve  have  borrowing  costs  become 
that  even  such  financially  sound  states  as 
California  have  recently  suspended  new 
bond  offerings. 

A  reduction  In  the  attractiveness  of  state 
and  local  bonds— To  spur  private  saving  and 
Investment,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
lightened  the  tax  load,  particularly  in  the 
upper  brackets,  and  has  provided  stieclal 
tax-exempt  Investment  vehicles  such  as  the 
All  Savers  certificates  and  has  broadened 
the  scope  of  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts. This  has  reduced  the  attractiveness 
of  tax-exempt  municipals  to  the  rich,  who 
have  been  their  traditional  purchasers. 

The  effect  of  these  four  forces  is  to  put 
municipal  finance  In  an  unprecedented  vise 
at  a  time  of  growing  need. 

According  to  the  Urban  Institute,  neglect 
in  maintaining  the  country's  existing  Infra- 
structure wUl  push  maintenance  Investment 
alone  to  over  $660  billion  in  the  next  15 
years.  This  is  as  much  as  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment has  spent  on  new  investment  in  the 
past  20  years;  it  is  equal  to  20%  of  the  entire 
U.S.  gross  national  product  in  1980. 

If  state  and  local  government  cannot  find 
a  way  out  of  this  bind,  the  effects  will  be 
devastating.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  carried  the  responsibility  for 
economic  growth  throughout  the  history  of 
this  nation.  But  at  virtually  every  stage  of 
the  nation's  history,  growth  was  dependent 
on  a  balance  between  private  and  public  in- 
vestment. 

The  great  canal  boom  of  the  early  19th 
century  was  financed  mainly  by  private 
sources,  but  public  subsidies  provided  a  fa- 
vorable Investment  climate.  This  was  even 
more  true  of  the  railroad  boom  of  the  late 
19th  century.  The  growth  of  the  nation's 
great  manufacturing  centers  with  their 
dense  concentrations  of  population,  was  de- 
pendent on  public  spending  for  streets, 
bridges,  and  mass  transit.  The  great  auto 
boom  of  the  20th  century  could  never  have 
occurred  without  huge  public  Investment  in 
roads  and  highways.  Similarly,  the  great 
post- World  War  II  airline  boom  was  depend- 
ent on  complementary  public  Investment. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  his- 
torical necessity  for  balanced  Investment 
has  come  to  an  end.  So  even  if.  Initially, 
President  Reagan's  economic  program  does 
unleash  a  siuge  of  private  investment,  it 
would  be  likely  to  abort  If  state  and  local 
government  cannot  find  the  wherewithal  to 
build  the  public  facilities  needed  for  sup- 
port. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  crisis  of  state  and 
local  government  has  occurred  mainly  in 
the  Frostbelt.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  Infer  that  the  states  of  the  Sunbelt 
will  therefore  be  Immune  to  the  Infrastruc- 
ture crisis  of  the  19808.  For  just  as  New 
York  City  needs  a  $5  billion  Investment  in 
mass  transit  to  prevent  a  further  erosion  of 
jobs  and  population,  Houston  needs  to 
invest  heavily  in  new  freeways  or  mass  tran- 
sit in  order  to  prevent  the  traffic  congestion 
that  threatens  to  strangle  its  growth. 

The  crisis  of  the  1970s  became  highly  visi- 
ble because  some  cities  and  states  were 
hanging  by  their  financial  fingernails  and 
had  to  reduce  expenditures  sharply  and  re- 
structure debt.  Bankruptcies  and  near-bank- 


ruptcies may  also  occur  during  the  1980s. 
But  these  lurid  financial  episodes  only  serve 
to  worsen  the  real  growth  problem.  For  in 
the  past  local  politicians  have  responded  to 
financial  stress  by  postponing  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  capital  plant  and  deferring 
the  building  of  new  plants,  much  the  same 
way  an  executive  In  the  private  sector  acts 
when  his  company  is  In  a  financial  bind. 
Says  New  York  State  Comptroller  Edward 
V.  Regan,  "you  can  always  delay  pubUc  in- 
vestment, but  In  the  end  it  catches  up  with 
you." 

A  WAVE  or  ANXIETY 

The  Reagan  Administration  argues  that, 
until  now,  a  good  part  of  the  Infrastructure 
crisis  has  been  the  result  not  of  insufficient 
spending  but  of  Inefficient,  wasteful  spend- 
ing. It  maintains,  for  example,  that  subsi- 
dies to  mass  transit  are  not  cost-effective 
and  that  the  sewage-treatment  program, 
which  cost  $3.4  billion  In  1980.  is  In  need  of 
overhaul.  It  believes  that  federal  spending 
for  roads  should  be  confined  to  major  high- 
ways essential  for  national  defense.  These 
arguments  reflect  the  Administration's 
basic  philosophy  that  more  and  more  feder- 
al functions  should  be  shifted  to  state  and 
local  government.  And  the  Administration 
maintains  that  it  has  taken  a  large  step  In 
that  direction  by  consolidating  57  separate 
federal  programs  into  9  new  or  modified  cat- 
egories of  block  grants. 

Although  many  state  and  local  officials 
may  have  welcomed  the  added  flexibility  In 
the  way  they  can  spend  federal  money,  the 
Reagan-im[>osed  austerity,  particularly  the 
proposed  second  roimd  of  budget  cuts,  is 
now  stirring  a  wave  of  anxiety  among  local 
officeholders,  including  many  key  Republi- 
can governors  and  mayors.  They  fear  that 
the  states  and  cities  have  been  set  adrift,  be- 
cause there  may  simply  not  be  enough 
money  from  any  source.  They  say  that  Rea- 
gan's new  federalism  has  assigned  them  a 
role  that  they  plainly  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  fill.  As  a  consequence,  a  desperate 
hunt  is  on  for  new  ways  for  cities  and  states 
to  raise  revenues  and  to  increase  the  t>or- 
rowing  power  needed  to  attack  the  infra- 
structure crisis.  But  no  one  thinks  funding 
solutions  will  be  easy. 

Inprastructttre:  A  Nationwide  Need  To 
BniLD  AND  Repair 

For  years  cities  and  states  have  neglected 
their  basic  life  support  systems.  Voters  de- 
manded more  policemen  and  teachers  and  a 
cap  on  transit  fares;  timely  road  repair  and 
bus  maintenance  seemed  less  Important. 
And  politicians  readily  compiled  with  the 
voters'  priorites  and  neglected  their  local  in- 
frastructures. When  they  did  spend  money 
or  investment,  they  favored  new  structures 
over  repairs:  a  picture  of  a  ribbon-cutting 
was  surely  worth  more  votes  than  one  of  a 
sewer  line  being  replaced.  This  strategy  may 
have  gotten  politicians  reelected,  but  it  left 
the  infrastructure  to  crumble. 

Recently,  however,  growing  numbers  of 
bursting  water  mains,  :loodlng  basements, 
creaking  bridges,  collapsing  roads,  and  stall- 
ing buses  have  awakened  the  public  and  and 
elected  official  alike  to  the  problem  of  the 
deteriorating  infrastructure.  Yet  the 
Reagan  Administration's  $35  billion  first- 
roimd  budget  cuts  and  proposed  $13  billion 
second  round,  coming  when  the  municipal 
capital  markets  are  in  chaos,  could  prevent 
this  new  awakening  from  being  translated 
Into  effective  action.  If  that  occurs,  the 
result  would  be  supremely  Ironic.  Por  the 
economic  expansion  Reagan  is  predicting  re- 
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quires  a  strong  and  healthy  public  infra- 
structure. Industry  cannot  ext>and  without 
adequate  water  and  sewage  sjrstems  and 
well-maintained  roads,  bridges  and  mass 
transit  systems  to  get  its  employees  to  work 
and  its  goods  to  market. 

Says  Pat  Choate,  author  of  America  in 
Ruins  and  currently  an  economist  at  TRW 
Inc..  "I  don't  want  to  sound  like  the  Joe 
OranviUe  of  public  works,  but  the  fact  is 
that  much  of  America's  infrastructure  is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse."  The  problem  is  so 
widespread,  he  says,  that  "three-quarters  of 
America's  communities  can't  participate  in 
Reagan's  economic  growth  program." 

The  decay  is  e\ident  In  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion's stock  of  public  capital: 

Streets  and  highways.— More  than  8,000 
mi.  of  the  interstate  highway  system's 
42,500  mi.  and  13%  of  its  bridges  are  not 
beyond  their  designed  service  life  and  must 
be  rebuilt.  And  just  to  maintain  current 
service  levels  on  the  roads  and  highways 
outside  urban  areas  that  are  not  part  of  the 
interstate  system  wUl  require  more  funds 
for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  during 
the  1980s— over  $500  billion— than  all  levels 
of  government  spent  on  all  public  works  in- 
vestments during  the  1970s. 

Bridges.— It  will  cost  $41.1  billion  to  re- 
place or  rehabilitate  the  more  than  200,000 
deficient  bridges— two  out  of  every  five— in 
the  nation. 

Sewers.— To  met  existing  water  pollution 
control  standards,  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments wiU  have  to  invest  more  than  $31  bil- 
lion in  sewer  systems  and  wastewater  treat- 
ment plants  over  the  next  five  years. 

Water.— The  756  urban  areas  with  popula- 
tions over  50.000  wiU  have  to  si>end  up  to 
$100  billion  over  the  next  two  decades  just 
to  maintain  their  water  systems.  Even  more 
money  will  be  required  to  develop  more 
water  sources  for  fast-growing  areas  in  the 
Southwest  and  West. 

Mass  transit.— Spurred  by  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  elimination  of  operating 
subsidies  and  other  pressures,  up  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  country's  300  metropolitan 
transit  systems  might  have  to  cease  oper- 
ation by  1985.  The  New  York  City  Transit 
Authority  must  raise  $5  billion  to  rebuild  its 
rusty,  dilapidated  rail  and  bus  systems.  Chi- 
cago's system  raised  its  fare  to  90*  from  60« 
this  year,  and  scheduling,  maintenance,  and 
financial  problems  stUl  abound. 

Deterioration  of  the  infrastructure  hurts 
growth  because  its  costs  must  be  borne  by 
America's  businesses.  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  is 
losing  $1.2  million  per  year  in  employee 
time  and  wasted  fuel  rerouting  trucks 
around  the  Thompson  Run  Bridge,  in  Du- 
quesne.  Pa.,  which  is  posted  for  weight  re- 
strictions because  it  is  in  such  disrepair. 
Companies  wanting  to  locate  in  certain 
parts  of  downtown  Boston  must  bear  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  a  sewage  holding  tank  to 
avoid  overloading  the  system  in  peak  hours. 
And  companies  in  Manhattan  lose  $166  mil- 
lion a  year  for  each  additional  five-minute 
delay  on  the  subways  and  buses. 

In  real  terms,  Reagan's  first-round  budget 
cuts  represent  a  25  percent  reduction  in 
state  and  local  aid,  and  a  substantial  part  of 
that  will  come  straight  out  of  spending  for 
roads,  bridges,  mass  transit  systems,  and 
sewers.  Moreover,  there  is  a  danger  that 
these  first-round  federal  cuts  will  induce 
state  and  local  governments  to  shift  their 
own  funds  to  services  and  out  of  infrastruc- 
tive.  And  while  Reagan's  second  round  of 
cuts— 12  percent  across  the  board— is  being 
resisted  by  Congress,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  final  result  will  be  to  shrink  even 


further  the  money  available  for  upkeep  of 
local  public  capital. 

HOT  OlfLT  OLDER  CITIES 

The  blow  these  cuts  will  deal  to  older 
cities  will  be  especially  severe,  for  that  is 
where  the  problems  are  most  advanced.  Fi- 
nancially strapped  New  York  City  must 
spend  $40  billion  to  repair  and  rebuild  its 
6,000  mi.  of  streets.  6,200  mi.  of  sewers,  the 
775  bridges  it  owns,  and  the  1.5  billion  gal.- 
per-day  water  system.  Cleveland  needs  $124 
million  to  rehabilitate  more  than  40  of  its 
490  bridges.  And  Chicago  Is  seeking  $3.3  bil- 
lion—half from  the  feds — over  the  next  five 
years  to  rehabilitate  everything— roads, 
bridges,  sewers,  and  mass  transit. 

But  even  cities  in  the  Stmbelt,  which  have 
newer  physical  plants  and  rapidly  expand- 
ing tax  bases,  face  problems  with  their  in- 
frastructures. Fast-growing  Dallas  must 
raise  some  $700  million  for  water  and 
sewage  treatment  facilities  over  the  next 
decade  and  more  than  $109  million  to  repair 
deteriorating  streets.  And  booming  Denver 
has  begrun  informally  delaying  its  repair  and 
maintenance  schedules. 

Obviously  youth  and  growth  do  not  guar- 
antee soiuid  and  adequate  infrastructures 
any  more  than  age  and  stagnation  necessari- 
ly condemn  the  physical  plant  to  decay. 
Maintenance,  management,  and  revenues 
explain  why  Cincinnati's  infrastructure  is 
stronger  than  Cleveland's  and  why  the 
bridges  run  by  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  &  New  Jersey  are  better  kept  than 
those  controlled  by  New  York  City.  And  so- 
phisticated maintenance  management  is 
why  Dallas'  infrastructure,  while  not  per- 
fect, is  in  better  shape  than  most. 

The  lack  of  maintenance  has  inflicted 
severe  damage  on  the  roads,  bridges,  and 
mass  transit  systems  that  form  the  lifeline 
of  the  nation's  business.  Bad  roads  and 
bridges  keep  some  25  percent  of  America's 
communities  out  of  the  growth  business, 
says  Choate.  Even  the  relatively  new  inter- 
state highway  system  is  spotted  by  dilapida- 
tion. The  federal  government,  which  did  not 
provide  funds  for  "the  three  Rs"— resurfac- 
ing, restoration,  and  rehabilitation— until 
1976,  blames  the  states  for  failing  to  keep 
the  highways  in  good  repair.  The  states 
complain  of  the  federal  government  once 
again  saddling  them  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  whatever  Washington  builds. 
The  Reagan  approach  is  to  take  most  of  its 
overall  cuts  in  funds  for  secondary  and 
urban  roads  and  to  use  them  for  the  inter- 
state program,  which  will  require  $53.8  bil- 
lion through  1990  to  complete  and  repair. 
This  would  leave  the  states  and  localities  to 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  local  roads.  The  fed- 
eral government  now  pays  75  percent  of 
that. 

This  proposed  retreat  from  aid  for  local 
roads  means  that  the  potholes  that  already 
dominate  many  local  roads  will  only  prolif- 
erate. In  New  York  City,  where  street  repair 
slowed  to  a  near-standstill  in  the  late  1970s, 
streets,  which  engineers  say  have  about  a 
25-year  life,  are  being  replaced  at  a  700-year 
rate;  the  replacement  rate  is  49  years  in 
Cleveland.  50  years  in  Baltimore,  and  100 
years  in  Oakland. 

The  deterioration  of  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tems that  move  people  to  and  from  work 
has  been  even  more  profound.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  New  York  City. 
The  Metropolitan  Trans[>ortation  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York  "literally  stopped 
preventive  maintenance  in  1975."  when  the 
city's  fiscal  crisis  hit.  says  City  Council 
President  and  MTA  board  member  Carol 
Bellamy.    The    results    were    stark:    The 


number  of  serious  breakdowns  en  route  rose 
to  12,291  in  1977  and  tripled  to  an  estimated 
36,000  this  year,  and  the  number  of  miles 
traveled  by  the  average  subway  car  before 
having  to  be  laid  up  for  major  repairs 
dropped  from  13.627  in  1977  to  6,500  in  1981. 

The  MTA's  plans  to  borrow  some  $5  bil- 
lion to  rebuild  its  system  have  been  set  back 
by  high  interest  rates  and  will  suffer  fur- 
ther from  Reagan's  proposed  cuts,  which 
could  reduce  capital  aid  by  $30  million  and 
operating  assistance  by  $165  million  over 
three  years,  forcing  higher  taxes  or  a  15« 
fare  Increase,  to  90t,  says  Steve  Polui,  spe- 
cial counsel  at  the  MTA.  And  if  the  rebuild- 
ing is  delayed,  transit  failures  will  choke  the 
economic  vitality  of  the  region  even  further. 

In  Massachusetts  federal  operating  subsi- 
dies will  decline  $13  million  in  fiscal  1982 
and  $28  million  more  over  the  next  two 
years.  "The  first  third  that  goes  we  can  cope 
with,"  says  James  F.  Carlin.  Massachusetts' 
Transportation  Secretary.  "But  when  the 
cuts  go  up  to  $20  million,  we  could  have 
some  problems."  One  of  their  problems  will 
be  caused  by  Conrail's  consolidation,  which 
will  leave  the  communities  in  the  southeast 
of  the  state  without  service.  "The  state  is 
going  to  have  to  come  in  and  acquire  the 
railways  and  then  get  some  carrier  to  come 
in  and  run  those  lines,"  explains  Carlin. 

Since  fast-growing  cities  in  the  Sunbelt 
have  avoided  reliance  on  federal  help  for 
their  still  small  transit  systems,  the  cuts  will 
not  hurt  them  as  much.  The  Metro  bus 
system  in  Houston  does  not  use  federal 
money  for  operating  expenses,  so  it  will  not 
be  affected  Immediately  by  any  budget  cuts. 
Most  of  the  federal  money  for  two  bus 
maintenance  facilities  has  already  been 
committed.  And  work  on  contraflow  lanes 
and  raised  tracks  for  buses  will  continue 
with  local  money.  Nevertheless,  Houston's 
plans  to  develop  a  rail  line  to  link  southwest 
Houston  with  downtown  will  be  slowed, 
even  though  the  city  will  continue  to  fund 
engineering  studies  with  some  $10  million  in 
local  taxes. 

THE  VITAL  CONNECTIONS 

Similarly.  Dallas,  which  has  been  slow  in 
reacting  to  the  need  for  a  sophisticated 
system,  is  now  faced  with  bearing  the  full 
burden  of  financing  its  future  mass  transit 
needs  unless  the  state  helps.  Although  the 
voters  just  last  year  rejected  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  transportation  authority, 
mass  transit,  like  sewers,  is  vital  for  growth. 
If  growth  continues  at  its  present  rate,  with- 
out the  development  of  a  mass  transit 
system,  cities  like  Dallas  and  Houston  could 
eventually  be  paralyzed. 

Inadequate  and  dilapidated  sewer  lines 
and  wastewater  treatment  plants  are  also 
staUing  economic  activity  both  in  stagnating 
cities  that  have  to  bring  their  systems  up  to 
congressionally  mandated  standards  and  in 
growing  areas  that  need  additional  capacity. 
Wastewater  treatment  plants  in  47%  of  the 
communities  surveyed  by  the  Commerce 
Dept.  in  1978  were  operating  at  80%  or  more 
of  capacity,  while  the  generally  accepted  ef- 
fective full  capacity  utilization  rate  is  70%. 
That  means  that  new  plants  and  homes 
could  not  be  hooked  up  to  those  systems. 
The  Florida  Environmental  Protection 
Dept.,  for  example,  recently  prohibited  Or- 
lando, one  of  the  fastest-growing  areas  in 
the  VS.,  from  adding  more  homes  to  its 
overloaded  sewer  system.  The  moratorium 
was  lifted  only  when  Orlando  signed  court 
decrees  promising  to  build  more  sewage 
treatment  plants. 
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If  the  Administration's  plans  for  distribut- 
ing treatment  plant  funds  go  through— it 
wants  to  limit  funds  to  the  cities  needs  as  of 
1980— Orlando  and  other  arrowing  cities  and 
suburbs  will  have  to  build  capacity  for  new 
population  without  federal  money.  Capital 
spending  for  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
by  all  levels  of  government  has  tripled  since 
the  Clean  Water  Act  was  passed  in  1972, 
making  it  the  largest  single  public  works 
program  now  under  way.  The  Administra- 
tion wants  to  cut  the  estimated  remaining 
federal  costs  fcH'  treatment  plants  to  $24  bil- 
lion from  $90  billion.  And  Reagan  would 
slice  annual  federal  expenditures  from  $3.5 
billion  to  $2.4  billion 

WATER  AND  THE  WEST 

If  Reagan's  changes  become  law,  there 
will  be  less  money  to  spend  overall,  but 
changes  in  the  allocation  formula  will  bene- 
fit some  cities  and  cost  others.  It  could  end 
up  penalizing  growing  areas  and  helping 
older  cities.  Baltimore,  for  example,  needs 
to  spend  nearly  $1.5  billion,  or  $1,880  per 
capita,  to  get  its  sewers  and  waste  treatment 
system  in  shape,  according  to  estimates  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
With  current  levels  of  federal  aid,  it  has 
been  spending  around  $35  per  capita  per 
year,  according  to  the  Washington-based 
Urban  Institute,  which  has  made  a  major 
study  of  infrastructure  needs.  Reagan's  pro- 
posals are  expected  to  give  Baltimore  more 
money.  But  in  the  Chicago  area,  where  the 
sewer  systems  overflow  raw  sewage  into 
homes  and  lakes  and  rivers  alike  with  a  dis- 
turbing regularity,  the  Metropolitan  Sani- 
tary District  is  less  likely  to  get  the  funds  it 
wants  to  buUd  a  $3.4  billion,  131-mi.  "deep 
tunnel"  to  upgrade  its  system.  It  has  al- 
ready sunk  $1.2  billion  into  pollution  con- 
trol and  will  probably  have  its  flood  control 
moneys  slashed  by  Washington. 

Reagan's  approach  could  also  reduce 
grants  going  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Right  now  there 
is  little  concern  among  local  officials,  partly 
because  the  spending  requirements  to  meet 
standards  on  these  newer  systems  are  low: 
$3  per  capita  for  Tulsa,  Tucson.  San  Jose, 
and  Dalla-s. 

But  over  the  long  run  the  cuts  could 
create  problems.  Houston  is  receiving  75% 
federal  matching  funds  for  a  large  sewage 
plant,  which  the  city  needs  to  meet  federal 
clean  water  standards.  Once  that  is  spent. 
City  Controller  Kathryn  J.  Whitmire  does 
not  expect  any  more  federal  funds.  "If  we 
don't  have  federal  assistance,  we'll  finance 
as  much  as  is  feasible  through  revenue 
bonds  based  on  user  fees,"  she  says.  "But 
for  large  additional  projects,  we'll  have  to 
turn  to  the  developers;  we've  already  seen 
developers  ready  to  participate."  But  some 
experts  point  out  that  this  will  raise  the 
cost  of  new  construction,  and  that  could 
slow  growth. 

Huge  investments  also  will  be  required  in 
water  systems  over  the  next  two  decades  to 
maintain  economic  vitality.  "The  history  of 
much  of  the  West  is  the  history  of  its  water 
projects,"  says  Choate.  "And  water  will  de- 
termine its  future."  The  water  systems  in 
much  of  the  West  have  not  been  well  main- 
tained, and  they  will  require  additional 
spending  in  the  1980s.  Since  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  not  support  local  water  sys- 
tems, Reagan's  cuts  will  have  no  direct 
impact.  But  where  water  is  controlled  by 
cities  instead  of  independent  authorities  the 
cuts  in  other  areas  could  force  politicians  to 
divert  funds  that  would  normally  go  to 
maintain  the  water  system,  and  that  could 
increase  problems  in  the  future. 


In  the  E^t.  too.  money  will  have  to  be 
spent  on  water,  but  there  the  problem  is 
sUxmt.  treatment,  and  distribution.  "One 
half  of  the  water  lines  are  so  decrepit  that 
they  need  to  be  replaced,"  says  Choate.  New 
York  City,  for  example,  loses  100  million 
gal.  of  water  per  day  because  of  leaks. 

The  squeeze  on  state  and  local  govern- 
ments is  not  coming  only  from  Reagan's 
austerity  push.  Even  while  federal  capital 
aid  is  being  slashed,  court-mandated  im- 
provements in  jail  conditions  are  requiring 
many  cities  and  states  to  upgrade  their  pris- 
ons. "If  the  federal  government  doesn't  give 
the  local  governments  and  states  the  money 
for  jail  and  prison  construction."  says  Susan 
Walters,  an  infrastructure  expert  at  the 
Council  of  State  Planning  Agencies,  "the 
trend  of  mandating  jail  replacement  by  the 
judiciary  means  that  streets,  water  systems, 
and  schools  will  go." 

Cities  and  states  are  scrambling  to  find 
ways  to  buffer  their  infrastructures  from 
these  revenue  shortfalls.  One  approach 
being  considered  by  cities  that  still  control 
their  sewers  and  water  supplies  and  other 
facilities  is  to  turn  these  over  to  independ- 
ent operating  authorities  that  have  pricing 
and  bonding  power.  Experts  have  noted 
that,  since  they  have  their  own  revenue 
sources,  the  authorities'  maintenance  pro- 
grams have  been  insulated  from  the  fiscal 
squeeze  that  has  led  many  municipalities  to 
skimp  on  maintenance.  They  "generally 
maintain  their  capital  plants  better  and 
have  healthier  financing."  says  Urban  Insti- 
tute economist  George  E.  Peterson. 
"There's  not  a  pothole  in  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge, "  says  Peter  C.  Goldmark  Jr.. 
executive  director  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  &  New  Jersey,  the  largest  multi- 
purpose operating  authority  in  the  U.S. 
"We  resurfaced  it  two  years  ago."  The  City 
of  New  York,  by  contrast,  has  so  neglected 
maintenance  on  the  Manliattan  Bridge  that 
it  must  sharply  limit  traffic  there  for  sever- 
al years  while  it  rebuilds. 

A  LONG  RECOVERY 

Yet  independent  authorities  have  their 
drawbacks:  Every  time  one  is  set  up,  it  limits 
the  flexibility  of  the  government  to  shift 
funds  to  meet  its  most  pressing  priorities. 
There  is  no  way  city  officials  can  subsidize 
street  repair  out  of  water  fees,  for  example, 
if  the  water  system  is  operated  by  an  inde- 
pendent authority.  Says  Peterson,  head  of 
UI's  infrastructure  study:  "If  you  generalize 
that  model  so  every  service  has  its  own  fi- 
nancing and  operating  authority,  it  elimi- 
nates all  trade-offs  between  services.  How 
far  can  you  go?" 

The  crisis  in  America's  infrastructure  has 
been  building  for  decades,  and  its  resolution 
will  take  decades.  "This  is  not  a  crisis  for 
the  short-winded,"  says  former  New  York 
City  Budget  Director  David  A.  Grossman. 
"Most  rebuilding  will  taxe  a  decade  or 
decade  and  a  half,"  adds  TRW's  Choate. 
Yet  even  with  such  a  long  horizon,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cuts  Reagan  has  made 
and  the  cuts  he  has  proposed  portend  a 
major  setback  to  the  rebuilding  of  America's 
infrastructure. 

Borrowing  Gets  Harder  as  the  E>emands 
iNTENSirr 

Historically  among  the  best  credit  risks  in 
the  financial  markets,  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia approached  Wall  Street  underwriters 
this  September  with  plans  for  a  $100  million 
bond  issue  for  parks  and  water  cleanup.  The 
plan  looked  almost  boringly  routine  in  an 
era  when  state  and  local  issuers  tap  the  debt 
markets  for  amounts  approaching  $1  billion 


at  a  crack  and  use  the  money  for  things  as 
offbeat  as  building  fast-food  restaurants. 
But  California  financial  planners  were  in 
for  a  rude  shock.  Interest  rates  leaped 
beyond  the  state's  self-imposed  statutory 
limit  of  11%  for  public  debt— effectively 
shutting  the  state  out  of  the  bond  market. 
The  borrowing  still  has  not  been  done. 

California  is  not  alone.  States  and  cities 
across  the  country  are  facing  a  borrowing 
crunch  of  unprecedented  dimension,  be- 
cause of  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
pay  high  enough  interest  rates.  4>ocal  gov- 
ernments have  issued  about  $2.5  bhUoa  in 
stopgap,  short-term  notes  this  year  in  an- 
ticipation of  retiring  them  when  they  can 
again  bring  bonds  to  market.  The  amount  of 
bonds  authorized  but  unissued  is  at  least 
three  times  that,  according  to  securities  in- 
dustry estimates— bringing  the  total  of 
bonds  held  back  to  about  $10  billion. 

All  in  all,  the  combination  punch  of  high 
interest  rates  and  blocked  borrowing  will 
mean  more  financial  pressure  on  states  and 
cities  at  a  time  when  they  can  least  afford  it 
because  of  the  sharp  federal  cutbacks  in  aid. 
Debt  service  as  a  percentage  of  total  ex- 
penditures will  rise  for  those  that  can 
borrow,  local  government's  credit  ratings 
will  erode,  and  they  will  be  forced  to  resort 
more  and  more  to  short-term  financing, 
which  will  make  long-term  planning  for  an 
estimated  $500  billion  in  capital  needs  in  the 
1980s  all  but  impossible. 

In  New  York,  the  state  legislature  has  ap- 
proved $600  million  in  borrowing  power  for 
the  New  York  City  subway  system,  but 
State  Comptroller  Edward  V.  Regan  says 
that  the  borrowing  "is  out  of  the  question" 
so  long  as  rates  for  20-year  municipal  bonds 
are  as  high  as  12.73%,  the  current  average 
yield.  In  Massachusetts,  Development  Sec- 
retary Byron  J.  Matthews  says:  "I  can't 
think  of  one  project  in  the  state  that  has 
moved  forward  under  a  general  capital  im- 
provement bond  for  the  last  several 
months,"  and  Boston  has  been  virtually 
shut  out  of  the  long-term  bond  market  be- 
cause of  its  own  fiscal  problems.  Chicago 
cannot  float  notes  for  its  transit  system,  and 
even  Denver,  a  high-growth  city  in  a  boom- 
ing region,  is  holding  back  $19  million  in 
bonds  for  water  system  improvements. 

The  amount  of  long-term  bonds  issued  in 
the  tax-exempt  municipal  market  (encom- 
passing states,  cities,  and  aU  local  and  re- 
gional agencies)  this  year  is  expected  to  reg- 
ister the  largest  drop  in  a  decade,  from  $48.3 
billion  to  about  $41  billion.  More  important, 
the  amount  of  that  financing  used  to  meet 
basic  infrastructure  needs,  such  as  water- 
works, sewers,  transportation,  and  schools, 
has  been  about  $10  billion  a  year  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  other  $30  billion  or  so 
goes  to  areas  not  crucial  to  local  govern- 
ments' basic  mission— for  example,  construc- 
tion for  private  industry,  financing  for 
single-family  housing,  and  buUding  power 
plants  for  use  by  the  private  sector. 

With  competition  in  the  tax-exempt 
market  increasing,  states  and  cities  have 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  erosion  in  their 
credit  ratings.  Except  for  a  technical  change 
within  one  grade  level,  downgradings  in 
credit  ratings  by  Moody's  Investor  Services 
have  exceeded  upgradings  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  at  least  a  decade.  This  means 
even  higher  rates  for  many  issuers  and,  ulti- 
mately, more  fiscal  problems. 

'I'm  terribly  worried  about  the  state  of 
the  municipal  market."  says  James  J. 
Lowrey,  a  New  York-based  sulviser  to  munic- 
ipal issuers.  Lowrey  predicts  that  the  insol- 
vency or  near-insolvency  in  places  such  as 
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New  York  City.  Chicago,  and  Cleveland  in 
recent  years  may  be  repeated  again  and 
asmin  elsewhere  as  cities  find  both  their  rev- 
enues and  available  credit  squeezed. 

Eventually,  the  locJam  of  pent-up  borrow- 
ing demand  should  break:  financing  for  crit- 
ical infrastructure  such  as  waterworks  and 
mass  transit  cannot  be  put  off  forever.  But 
state  and  local  borrowers  who  do  venture 
into  the  long-term  markets  are  finding  that 
the  days  of  deep-discount  money— at  rates 
substantially  below  the  private  sector's  bor- 
rowing costs— are  gone.  Indeed,  the  tax- 
exempt  rates  paid  by  state  and  local  twrrow- 
ers  for  long-term  bonds  have  recently  ex- 
ceeded 80  percent  of  the  cost  of  comparably 
rated  taxable  corporate  bonds— far  higher 
than  the  65  percent  historical  standard 

VTIHG  ViriTH  THE  BIG  HOTS 

The  spread  has  narrowed  because  of  fun- 
damental changes  in  investor  preferences 
and  federal  tax  policy,  which  go  far  beyond 
the  cyclical  trend  of  higher  interest  rates. 
Even  if  interest  rates  moderate,  the  struc- 
tural changes  in  demand  for  state,  and  local 
debt.  generaUy  referred  to  as  municipal 
bonds,  or  "munis,"  will  have  serious  implica- 
tions for  the  ability  of  local  governments  to 
raise  capital. 

UntU  now,  their  borrowing  problems  have 
attracted  little  attention.  Indeed,  on  the 
surface,  the  muni  market  appears  to  be 
booming.  Although  sUtes'  and  cities'  long- 
term  financing  is  down  this  year,  it  still  ex- 
ceeds corporations'  long-term  borrowing, 
and  individual  Investor  demand  is  robust. 
But  the  future  of  the  municipal  bond  looks 
bleak. 

The  municipal  market's  most  fundamen- 
tal problem  is  simply  that  the  supply  of 
available  credit  is  not  keeping  up  with  bor- 
rowers' demands.  Salomon  Bros,  credit  sage 
Henry  Kaufman  says  that  municipalities 
face  "crowding  out"  from  the  long-term  cap- 
ital markeU  by  the  huge  borrowing  needs  of 
the  federal  government,  widely  expected  to 
total  $50  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  alone. 

"National  policy  now  .  .  .  pits  states  and 
municipalities  squarely  against  the  econo- 
my's most  powerful  borrowers,  the  federal 
government  and  large  business  corpora- 
tions." says  Kaufman.  "In  this  kind  of 
struggle,  state  and  local  governments 
cannot  vrtn."  Corporations  and  the  federal 
government.  Kaufman  contends,  can  virtu- 
ally "raise  money  at  will"  in  the  markets,  al- 
though they  may  have  to  pay  more,  while 
local  issuers  are  fettered  by  interest  rate 
ceilings,  voter  referendums.  legislative  au- 
thorizations, and  political  pressures. 

Although  aruiual  municipal  borrowing  has 
risen  by  $20  billion  in  the  past  10  years,  it 
has  not  kept  up  with  Inflation.  Net  new  cap- 
ital raised  by  states  and  localities  has  fallen 
sharply  as  a  percentage  of  the  entire  U.S. 
capital  markets— a  trend  that  can  only  be 
intensified  in  the  future  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's soaring  borrowing  needs. 

A  less  apparent  trend  is  what  Kaufman 
calls  "crowding  in"— the  rapid  growth  in  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  projects 
that  have  little  to  do  with  traditional  stole 
and  city  responsibilities.  The  most  contro- 
versial of  the  nontraditlonal  borrowing  uses 
has  been  tax-exempt  industrial  development 
bonds  (IDBs).  Although  Congress  restricted 
IDBs  in  1969.  stote-authorized  development 
agencies  are  still  allowed  to  act  as  issuers  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  private  Indus- 
try construction— the  ostensible  public  pur- 
pose being  the  Jobs  and  economic  growth 
thereby  created.  In  the  past  five  years 
states  have  eagerly  Jumped  on  the  IDB 
bandwagon,  pajring  little  heed  to  the  compe- 


tition that  these  issues  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral financing  done  by  local  governments. 

President  Reagan  has  vowed  to  curb  such 
bonds,  and  Administration  sources  hint  that 
they  will  seek  to  end  the  tax  exemption  on 
interest  on  issues  of  under  $10  million, 
which  have  financed  a  string  of  McDonald's 
restaurants,  K  mart  stores,  and  even  a  top- 
less bar  in  Pennsylvania.  That  still  leaves 
tax-exempt  IDBs  of  more  that  $10  million 
for  a  list  of  quasi-private  purposes— pollu- 
tion-control additions  to  industrial  planU, 
for  instance— that  account  for  perhaps  25 
percent  of  all  long-term  municipal  financ- 
ing. 

"The  major  question  for  this  decade  in 
public  finance  is  who  will  get  tax-exempt 
money— the  local  hamburger  chain  or  the 
local  highway  system,"  says  Ronald  Forbes, 
head  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Study  Group 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany.  The  Denver  Water  Board's  finance 
director,  Robert  E.  Wiedemann,  bemoans 
the  proliferating  uses  for  tax-exempt  bonds. 
"Anytime  you  have  more  of  something,  it's 
going  to  drive  up  the  Interest  rates,"  he 
sajrs.  But  issuing  IDBs  is  one  of  the  few 
things  that  states  can  do,  short  of  direct  tax 
abatement,  to  attract  business.  "We're  will- 
ing to  let  the  federal  government  make 
some  tough  [budget]  decisions  that  will 
have  an  Impact  on  the  states."  says  Gover- 
nor Christopher  S.  "Kit"  Bond  of  Missouri. 
"But  now  it  seems  that  they're  trying  to 
take  it  away  on  the  borrowing  end."  Bond  is 
especially  upset  about  a  recent  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling  that  individual  mu- 
nicipalities could  not  escape  the  $10  million 
small-issue  ceiling  by  lumping  together 
smaller  issues  in  one  offering. 

No  matter  what  the  fate  of  IDBs.  state 
and  local  governments  will  still  find  them- 
selves competing  for  credit  against  power- 
ful, independent  public  authorities  whose 
borrowings  are  also  Jamming  the  market. 
One  of  these,  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  (WPPSS),  has  recently 
become  the  largest  single  issuer  of  tax- 
exempt  debt.  Ironically,  while  most  inde- 
pendent authorities  have  been  strong  bor- 
rowers because  their  bonds  were  secured  by 
user  fees.  WPPSS  is  having  colossal  prob- 
lems that  threaten  the  entire  municipal 
market. 

Construction  delays  and  cost  overruns  at 
two  of  five  nuclear  power  plants  WPPSS  is 
building  have  become  severe,  and  the  au- 
thority has  found  the  l>ond  markets  closed 
to  these  two  projects.  A  state  commission 
seems  close  to  wiiming  approval  for  moth- 
balling  the  project  for  30  months,  but  bond- 
holders will  be  left  In  the  liuxh— uncertain 
of  whether  the  authority  can  be  balled  out 
or  return  to  the  markets  in  time  to  meet 
debt  service  after  1983. 

Owing  in  part  to  investor  apprehensions 
about  the  authority.  WPPSS  paid  a  record 
15%  when  it  borrowed  in  the  bond  market 
for  its  three  less-troubled  plants  in  Septem- 
l)er.  "This  kind  of  thing  has  a  ripple  effect." 
says  one  municipal  bond  dealer.  "The 
WPPSS  rate  drives  up  everybody  else's 
rate— particularly  an  Issuer  in  Washington." 
Indeed.  Moody's  dropped  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington's bond  rating  a  notch  on  Oct.  7, 
which  could  drive  up  the  cost  of  a  plaruied 
one-year  note  offering  by  $1  million. 
Moody's  cited  revenue  shortfalls,  but  bond 
dealers  feel  the  fears  of  state  liability  for 
WPPSS  also  may  have  been  an  ingredient  in 
the  downgrading. 

THE  CROWIflRG  BLOW 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  dealt  a 
severe,  if  unintended,  blow  to  the  municipal 


bond  with  its  new  tax  policies.  Interest  from 
municipal  bonds  is,  of  coune,  free  of  federal 
income  tax.  But  with  personal  income  taxes 
scheduled  for  a  23%  reduction  by  1984.  indi- 
vidual investors  have  that  much  less  reason 
to  seek  tax-exempt  income.  The  reduction 
from  70%  to  50%  in  the  top  rate  for  un- 
earned income,  moreover,  means  that  inter- 
est from  competing  investments,  such  as 
high-yielding  money  market  mutual  funds, 
will  also  be  taxed  less  for  many  investors, 
and  there  is  more  incentive  to  seek  capital 
gains  in  common  stocks  or  real  estate. 

For  many  municipal  issuers  and  dealers, 
the  crowning  blow  came  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  new,  tax-free  All  Savers  certifi- 
cate. Because  the  one-year  deposits  will 
compete  directly  with  municipal  debt  of 
equal  or  similar  maturity,  dealers  and  issu- 
ers alike  fear  that  interest  costs  will  be 
driven  up  significantly.  The  Municipal  Fi- 
nance Officers  Assn.  estimates  that  states 
and  cities  will  pay  up  to  an  extra  $1.1  billion 
in  fiiuuace  costs  in  the  first  year  of  All 
Savers,  and  they  are  lobbying  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  program's  renewal  after  that.  Says 
Michigan's  deputy  budget  director.  Douglas 
Roberts:  "Nobody's  going  to  buy  [our]  notes 
below  the  12.1%  [AU  Savers]  rate."  Adds 
Paul  R.  Thompson,  finance  director  of  De- 
troit: "All  Savers  drives  another  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  tax-exempt  market  for  munici- 
palities." 

The  Reagan-instilled  disincentives  to  mu- 
nicipal Investment  come  at  a  time  when  the 
market  is  depending  more  and  more  on  indi- 
viduals to  soak  up  municipal  paper.  Individ- 
uals, who  have  historically  bought  about 
25%  of  all  new  municipal  issues,  have  in- 
creased their  share  of  the  buying  to  Xx- 
tween  50%  and  75%  in  1981,  attracted  by 
high  yields. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  Institutions 
such  as  commercial  banks  and  property  and 
casualty  insurers  have  all  but  left  the 
market,  either  because  they  have  found 
other  ways  to  shelter  their  profits  or  be- 
cause they  have  little  left  to  shelter.  ITius, 
if  the  Reagan  tax  programs  make  municipal 
bonds  less  attractive  to  individuals,  munici- 
palities will  have  to  raise  interest  rates  as  an 
incentive.  That  means  the  historic  relation 
between  mimicipal  and  corporate  rates  may 
be  skewed  for  good. 

"We  have  legislated  away,  without  know- 
ing it,  the  subsidy  for  municipal  financing," 
says  Felix  G.  Rohatyn,  chairman  of  New 
York's  Municipal  Assistance  Corp.,  which 
has  helped  pull  the  nation's  largest  city 
from  the  brink  of  insolvency.  "We  are  rais- 
ing money  at  essentially  taxable  rates,  and 
that's  a  very  fundamental  change.  Even  if 
the  rates  come  down  in  general,  municipal 
rates  wlU  stay  at  a  par  with  taxable  ones." 
Rohatyn  adds  that  "we  could  never  have 
brought  New  York  City  back  to  fiscal 
health  under  the  financing  conditions  pre- 
vailing today"— words  with  a  foreboding 
ring  for  cities  that  are  struggling  to  get  back 
on  their  feet,  "New  York  had  its  crisis 
early,"  he  says,  "But  for  cities  like  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo, 
and  Philadelphia,  there  will  be  worse  trou- 
bles in  the  1980's." 

With  the  pressures  building,  states  and 
cities  are  resorting  to  more  short-term  debt 
and  a  host  of  "creative  financing"  gimmicks. 
Issues  of  debt  obligations  maturing  in  less 
than  one  year  are  expected  to  be  about  $30 
billion  this  year,  a  record  42%  of  the  total. 
The  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  state 
of  Connecticut  have  broken  ground  by  issu- 
ing tax-exempt  commercial  paper— a  trend 
likely  to  be  picked  up  elsewhere.  In  one 
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issue.  New  York's  MAC  gave  bond  buyers 
the  option  to  buy  more  bonds  at  fixed  inter- 
eat  rates  in  the  future— desirable  to  inves- 
tors if  Interest  rates  go  down.  And  the  state 
of  Washington  planned  to  sell  $400  million 
in  one-year  notes  on  Oct.  IS,  giving  buyers 
the  option  to  sell  them  back  at  face  value 
after  a  month— desirable  to  investors  if  in- 
terest rates  go  up. 

THE  IMPACT  OP  A  DEPAULT 

In  one  of  the  most  iimovatlve  new  financ- 
ing plans.  New  York  City's  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  (MTA)  intends  to 
sell  buses  and  rail  cars  to  investors  and  then 
lease  them  back  for  system  use.  The  plan 
allows  the  MTA  to  put  up  only  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  equipment,  with  the  in- 
vestors supplying  the  remaining  20  per- 
cent^in  effect  cutting  the  system's  borrow- 
ing demands  for  capital  expenditures. 

But  these  may  be  nothing  more  than  des- 
peration moves.  "Local  issuers  can  never 
rely  on  short-term  obligations  for  capital 
projects— and  that's  the  bulk  of  their  bor- 
rowing need,"  says  Salomon's  Kaufman. 
These  projects  require  advance  cost  knowl- 
edge, for  the  long  haul,  which  short-term 
notes  do  not  provide.  Options  granted  on 
bond  issues  can  backfire,  depending  on  in- 
terest rate  movements.  Equipment  leasing 
remains  subject  to  IRS  scrutiny  and  may 
have  limited  applications  outside  urban 
transit.  "The  reason  I  fear  for  municipal  is- 
suers is  that  they  really  don't  have  a  wide 
range  of  financing  choices  available  to 
them."  says  Kaufman. 

Most  serious  of  all.  credit  market  analysts 
now  believe  that  the  chances  for  a  default 
by  a  major  municipal  issuer— the  WPPSS, 
for  instance— are  as  high  as  they  have  been 
since  New  York  City's  euphemistic  "morato- 
rium" on  interest  payments  in  1975.  The 
fact  that  investors  have  always  looked  upon 
the  municipal  lx)nd  as  one  of  the  safest  in- 
vestments would  only  serve  to  increase  the 
shock  value  of  a  failure.  If  such  a  default 
came  without  warning,  it  could  frighten 
lenders  to  the  point  of  holding  back  credit 
in  general— to  corporations  and  individuals 
as  well— with  an  unfathomably  adverse 
impact  on  the  economy. 

A  Reventte  Squeeze  Leads  to  Stopgap 
SoLnnoirs 

Reductions  in  federal  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments  are  coming  at  a  time 
when  many  cities  and  states  are  already  fi- 
nancially strapped  and  facing  slow  growth 
or  even  declines  in  revenues  from  other 
sources.  Revenue  losses  are  not  a  new  prob- 
lem for  many  cities,  particularly  the  older 
ones  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Indeed, 
the  rate  of  growth  In  state  and  loCkl  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  19708  slowed  to 
less  than  half  the  rate  during  the  1960s.  For 
the  1980s,  the  Reagan  Administration's  cut- 
backs will  intensify  this  already  develoing 
trend  and  place  increasing  pressure  on  the 
nation's  cities  to  find  the  wherewithal  to 
continue  to  provide  basic  public  services  for 
their  residents  whUe  financing  economic 
and  community  development. 

Although  grants  to  cities  and  states  repre- 
sent only  14.2  percent  of  the  federal  budget, 
they  are  the  target  of  one-third  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's sweeping  budget  cuts.  Funds 
for  these  programs  have  been  slashed  by  14 
percent  for  fiscal  1982—25  percent  after  in- 
flation—and the  Administration's  new  pro- 
gram to  contain  the  deficit  threatens  a  fur- 
ther 12  percent  reduction.  Even  excluding 
the  latest  proposal,  by  1983  revenue  depend- 
ency on  Washington  will  have  dropped  28 
percent  from  the  peak  in  1978. 


Localities  will  be  forced  to  pidi  up  the 
greatest  slack  in  the  area  of  social  service, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  total  budget 
reductions  for  fiscal  1982  will  hit  two  broad 
functions.  Income  security  and  health  pro- 
grams, including  food  stamps,  child  nutri- 
Uon.  medicaid.  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC).  and  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance,  will  lose  about  $13  billion. 
Programs  for  education,  training,  and  em- 
ployment, such  as  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment &  Training  Act  and  public  service 
employment,  will  be  cut  by  about  $7  billion. 
In  addition,  the  reaponslbUity  for  adminis- 
tering many  of  these  programs  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  local  level  from  the  federal 
government. 

Although  most  of  Reagan's  cuts  are  in 
social  service,  they  will  nevertheless  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  infrastructure. 
The  reason  is  that,  while  local  politicians 
want  to  boost  infrastructure  speiMling,  they 
find  unemployment,  loss  of  income,  and  loss 
of  city  services  even  more  devastating  politi- 
cally. If  the  Reagan  crunch  comes,  says  Ex- 
ecutive Deputy  Mayor  Rudy  Nothenberg, 
the  city's  chief  financial  officer,  then  San 
Francisco's  first  priority  would  be  its  "de- 
fense department"- that  is.  police  and  fire 
protection— public  tranqwrtation,  and  the 
municipal  hospital  for  the  indigent,  even  if 
that  meant  sldmping  on  infrastructure 
repair.  In  New  York  City.  too.  Reagan  serv- 
ice cuts  could  cost  the  infrastructure  dearly. 
"Our  first  priority,  if  the  cuts  go  through, 
must  be  the  life-support  services:  police  and 
transit  oi>erations,"  says  City  Comptroller 
Harrison  J.  Goldin.  "The  infrastructure 
would  have  to  be  allowed  to  deteriorate 
even  further— which  would  be  disastrous." 

The  effect  of  these  revenue  losses  across 
the  various  areas  of  the  coimtry  is  regional- 
ly neutral  according  to  an  April.  1981  report 
by  the  Office  of  Management  &  Budget. 
However,  in  a  private  study.  Andrew  J. 
Moody,  director  of  metropolitan  forecasting 
at  Chase  Econometric  Associates,  concludes: 
"The  impact  of  the  Administration's  budget 
cuts  will  vary  considerably  across  states  and 
will  depend  upon  the  type  of  programs  that 
are  cut."  If  that  is  true,  some  cities  could  be 
hit  hard— particularly  in  the  highly  urban- 
ized and  older  Industrialized  states  in  the 
Mid-AtlanUc.  New  England,  and  East  North 
Central  regions. 

To  cope  with  these  losses,  city  officials 
face  a  limited  set  of  traditional  revenue-rais- 
ing alternatives.  In  the  current  climate  of 
fiscal  restraint,  politicians  are  reluctant  to 
advocate  higher  taxes,  and  many  cities  do 
not  have  taxing  authority.  Most  cities  have 
tax  limitations  that  preclude  new  tax  reve- 
nues. Moreover,  many  states,  such  as  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio,  are  financlaUy  hard  pressed 
themselves  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
offer  cities  much  relief.  Because  approxi- 
mately 30  states  "piggyback"  their  tax  rates 
to  the  federal  tax  structure,  the  Administra- 
tion's new  tax  cuts  mean  less  revenue  for 
those  states.  Accelerated  depreciation  and 
other  tax-exempt  income,  such  as  that  from 
All  Savers  certificates,  will  cut  further  into 
state  coffers. 

Adjustment  will  be  particularly  difficult 
for  the  older  cities  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  where  revenue  growth  lias  suffered 
from  a  declining  industrial  t>ase  that  has 
gradually  eroded  the  area's  tax  base  along 
with  the  credit  ratings  of  some  of  the  major 
cities.  Cleveland,  which  lost  23  percent  of  its 
population  in  the  1970s  and  defaulted  on  its 
debt  in  1978,  is  a  prime  example.  The  city 
expects  to  lose  nearly  $30  million  for  infra- 
structure repair  and  millions  more  for  com- 


munity development  projecta.  and  Cuya- 
hoga County  will  forfeit  an  additional  $40 
million  for  a  number  of  welfare  programs. 
60  percent  to  70  percent  of  which  goes  to 
Cleveland  residents.  Cleveland  officials  are 
concerned  about  the  long-term  impact. 
"While  the  city  today  is  in  a  strong  finan- 
cial [Kwition.  we  are  not  able  to  pick  up  the 
cutbacks  in  social  and  welfare  programs," 
says  William  J.  Reldy,  Cleveland's  finance 
director.  Currently,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  the  city's  black  teenagers  is  alx>ut  60 
percent,  according  to  Larry  A.  Retalllck.  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  Urban  League 
of  Greater  Cleveland,  and  he  fears  that  con- 
ditions may  be  ripe  for  unrest. 

In  Boston,  the  federal  cuts  faU  on  top  of 
the  revenue-slashing  effects  of  Proposition 
2W.  approved  last  November,  which  reduced 
property  taxes  to  2M  percent  of  fair  market 
value,  cut  the  autombile  excise  tax  by  50 
percent,  and  gave  renters  a  state  tax  exemp- 
tion equal  to  half  of  their  annual  rent. 
Property  taxes  were  the  major  source  of 
revenues  for  the  city,  and  losses  resulting 
from  Proposition  2Vi  will  amount  to  $100 
million  this  year  out  of  a  budget  of  about  $1 
billion.  Now  the  federal  cutbacks  will  trim  a 
further  $50  million,  mostly  from  economic 
development  projects  and  employment 
training  programs. 

In  an  effort  to  make  do  with  less.  David  8. 
Mundel.  Boston's  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions director,  says  the  city  has  developed 
three  basic  strategies.  First,  it  is  continuing 
to  finance  the  most  efficient  programs. 
Second,  it  is  attempting  to  bolster  charita- 
ble contributions  and  now  requires  many 
Job-training  programs  to  get  matching 
funds  from  private  industry.  Finally,  the 
city  has  proposed  a  variety  of  increases  in 
taxes  and  fees,  such  as  a  boost  in  parlung- 
violatlon  rates  and  a  condominium-conver- 
sion tax.  This  third  route  might  prove  fruit- 
less, however,  because  any  clianges  in  city 
taxes  require  state  approval,  and  Governor 
Edward  J.  King  has  vowed  to  veto  any  tax 
increases.  Mundel  adds  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral misconception  that  budget  cuts  will 
trim  only  the  fat  and  sloth  out  of  public 
service.  "But  given  the  size  of  these  cuts." 
he  says,  "we're  forced  to  do  less."  Mundel 
notes  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween what  Boston  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  experiencing.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  only  slowing  down  its  rate  of 
growth,  he  says,  but  Boston  is  actually 
growing  smaller. 

NEWEK  CITIES  HintT 

While  the  problems  will  be  most  acute  in 
the  older  cities,  newer  areas  also  will  feel 
the  revenue  bite.  Because  of  the  federal 
cuts,  state  tax  relief,  and  a  sluggish  econo- 
my, Colorado  wiU  liarely  manage  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  after  expecting  a  $144  mil- 
lion stirplus.  As  a  result,  the  state  wUl  not 
be  able  to  replace  the  $155  million  in  federal 
cuts  to  various  state  and  local  agencies.  In- 
fighting has  l>egiui  because  Colorado's  in- 
ability to  help  Denver  has  exacerbated  state 
vs.  local  tensions.  City  officials  argue  they 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  providing  health  care,  museums,  a  zoo. 
and  other  cultural  facilities  to  people  who 
come  to  Denver  from  all  over  the  state.  "We 
are  going  to  have  to  live  with  these  kinds  of 
arguments  on  a  continuing  basis,"  says 
Randy  W.  Harrison  of  the  Colorado  Com- 
mission on  State  &  Local  Government  Fi- 
nance. Denver  officials  are  choosing  to  raise 
user  fees  in  an  effort  to  regain  revenues  and 
make  the  problems  more  visible  to  the 
public.  As  of  Oct.  1.  for  instance,  an  out-of- 
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dty  resident  must  pay  $100  for  a  library 
card. 

Many  cities  in  Texas  and  other  energy- 
rich  Southwestern  and  Mountain  states 
which  receive  payments  from  energy-sever- 
ance taxes,  are  in  a  better  position  to  adjust 
to  the  loss  of  federal  money,  but  that  does 
not  mean  the  cuts  will  go  unnoticed,  par- 
ticularly in  social  services.  Statewide,  Texas 
has  lost  (40  minion  in  funding  for  social 
programs,  and  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 
alone  has  forfeited  $7  million.  According  to 
William  E.  Buchanan  of  the  Texas  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  53,000  people  in  Dallas- 
Port  Worth  will  be  forced  off  AFDC.  and 
175,000  will  be  dropped  from  the  food  Ftamp 
program. 

These  and  other  problems  that  state  and 
local  governments  are  experiencing  in  ad- 
justing to  the  Administration's  cutbacks 
cast  doubts  on  the  success  of  the  White 
House's  block-grant  programs.  The  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  consolidate  the  funding  for 
a  number  of  similar  categorical  programs 
into  broad  block  grants  while  giving  states 
the  responsibility  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  to  spend  the  money  as  they  see 
fit.  But  it  will  not  be  that  easy. 

First,  the  states  have  fewer  federal  funds 
to  handle  the  increased  responsibility. 
Second,  states  complain  that  the  promised 
flexibility  to  spend  the  money  as  they  wish 
is  not  there.  And  third,  the  cities  are  con- 
cerned that  they  will  get  lost  in  the  alloca- 
tion shuffle  and  that  worse,  not  better,  rela- 
tions with  state  governments  will  result  as 
municipalities  fight  for  their  share. 

Chicago's  Budget  Director  P.  Tim  Wits- 
man  worries  about  the  state  and  local  bu- 
reaucracy that  might  grow  up  EU-ound  the 
block  grants.  "I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  block  grants,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
them  going  though  the  states.  That  is  a  con- 
tradiction of  phUosophy,  layering  a  new 
level  of  bureaucracy  on  top,"  he  says.  Wits- 
man  fears  that  administration  costs  might 
eat  away  money  the  city  could  use.  George 
A.  Athanson,  mayor  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
foresees  cities  fighting  states  and  inner-city 
groups  fighting  city  hall.  "Meanwhile,"  he 
says,  "Reagan  will  be  sitting  at  Camp  David 
saying,  'Isn't  it  wonderful,  our  national  gov- 
ernment is  not  interfering.'  " 

Indeed,  Bernard  L.  Welnstetn,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Dallas,  believes  that  the  cutbaclcs  will  pro- 
foundly change  the  relationship  between 
federal  and  state  governments  and.  In  par- 
ticular, between  the  states  and  the  cities. 
"My  major  conceni,"  he  says,  "is  that 
Washington  has  pushed  this  stuff  without 
thinking  about  what  the  responsibility  of 
each  level  of  government  should  l>e.  Who 
should  do  what?" 

City  officials  from  both  North  and  South 
also  express  concern  that  the  Reagan  cuts 
win  create  more  problems  than  they  will 
solve.  Many  view  the  transfer  of  federal  re- 
sponsibilities to  cities  that  are  ill-equipped 
to  handle  the  new  burden  as  merely  a  shift 
of  the  financial  stress  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  cities,  and  many  feel  that  the 
Administration  has  moved  too  far  too  fast. 

"We  are  undertaking  a  major  federal 
policy  without  understanding  its  impact  on 
the  cities,"  says  Anita  A.  Summers,  adjunct 
professor  at  the  Wharton  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Summer  empha- 
sizes that  this  impact  depends  crucially  on 
the  untested  axioms  of  supply-side  econom- 
ics. "If  the  supply-side  theory  does  not 
work,  then  I  think  the  Northeastern  cities 


will  receive  a  severe  blow,  if  not  a  mortal 
blow,"  she  maintains. 

Now  Energy  Is  What  Couirrs  ij»  the  War 
Between  States 

President  Reagan's  economic  policies  may, 
in  the  long  run,  revitalize  the  U.S.  economy 
and  bring  new  fiscal  health  to  the  states  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  But  for  the 
time  being  those  policies  will  intensify  the 
war  between  the  energy-rich  and  energy- 
poor  states.  WhUe  that  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Sunbelt  vs.  Prostbelt 
fights  of  the  1970s,  neither  the  alignments 
nor  the  issues  are  the  same.  Some  Sunbelt 
states,  notably  Plorida,  have  developed  typi- 
cally Northern  urban  problems,  while  such 
frosty  places  as  Wyoming  and,  above  all, 
Alaska,  are  rolling  in  energy  wealth.  The 
growing  importance  of  energy  will  change 
the  nature  of  the  intensifying  competition 
among  states  for  industry  and  jobs. 

Without  access  to  federal  government 
funds  and  a  relatively  weak  tax  base,  even 
many  states  of  the  Old  South,  which  had 
been  able  to  attract  industry  from  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  with  generous  tax- 
forgiveness  incentives,  will  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage.  Like  the  states  in  the 
Prostbelt,  they  can  111  afford  to  give  up  tax 
revenues  If  they  no  longer  have  Washington 
financing  to  help  with  building  roads, 
sewers,  and  basic  facilities.  Energy-rich 
states  do  not  have  to  worry  about  such 
trade-offs  since  they  have  abundant  reve- 
nues. 

The  Administration  and  representatives  of 
the  energy-poor  states,  mainly  those  con- 
centrated in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast, 
have  engaged  in  a  heated  argument  about 
whether  the  Reagan  tax  and  budget  cuts 
discriminate  among  regions.  The  Office  of 
Management  &  Budget  has  published  a 
study  arguing  that  the  benefits  of  tax  re- 
ductions and  the  pain  of  budget  cuts  are 
evenly  distributed  around  the  nation.  But 
Representative  Carl  D.  Pursell  (R-Mich.), 
chairman  of  the  bipartisan  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition's  budget  task 
force,  counters:  "If  you  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  distribution  of  dollars  in  the 
budget,  there's  a  major  transfer  of  money  to 
the  Sunbelt." 

Regardless  of  who  is  right,  some  states  are 
much  better  equipt>ed  than  others  to  offset 
federal  spending  cuts  with  state  funds.  The 
massive  runup  in  energry  prices  since  the 
mid-1970s  has  greatly  increased  the  dispari- 
ty in  the  fiscal  capacity  of  states.  EInergy 
producers  dominate  the  list  of  states  with 
the  largest  and  fastest-growing  per  capita 
tax  bases,  according  to  a  comprehensive 
measure  of  income  developed  by  the  staff  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergoven- 
mental  Relations. 

taxes  and  decontrol 

Last  year,  seven  states  received  more  that 
20  percent  of  their  revenues  from  severance 
taxes  levied  on  the  production  of  minerals, 
mainly  oil,  gas,  and  coal.  A  decade  ago,  only 
one  state— Louisiana— relied  so  heavily  on 
energy  taxes.  Severance  taxes,  which  range 
as  high  as  Montana's  30  percent  levy  on 
coal,  have  become  a  major  bone  of  conten- 
tion in  interstate  relationships.  The  Mid- 
west Governors  Conference  estimates  that 
residents  of  its  13  member  states  paid  $700 
million  in  severance  taxes  to  other  states  in 
1979  and  will  pay  more  than  $2.5  billion  in 
1985. 

Accelerated  decontrol  of  natural  gas 
prices,  which  the  Administration  wUl  soon 
recommend,  will  exacerbate  the  situation. 
The  Northeast-Midwest  Institute,   the   re- 


search arm  of  the  congressional  coalition, 
estimates  that,  with  decontrol,  severance 
tax  receipts  will  total  $280  billion  through 
this  decade.  "Nothing  scares  us  more  right 
now  than  natural  gas  decontrol."  says 
Rhode  Island  Governor  J.  Joseph  Garrahy. 
The  13  Midwestern  governors,  11  of  whom 
are  Republicans,  recently  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  oppose  immediate  decontrol  of  natural 
gas. 

The  energy-constiming  states  also  feel 
that  severance  taxes  put  them  at  a  disad- 
vantage In  attracting  and  keeping  business 
and  jobs.  While  they  are  being  forced  to 
raise  taxes  to  make  ends  meet  and  are  nm- 
ning  the  risk  of  driving  employers  away,  the 
energy  producers  are  able  to  rely  on  reve- 
nue sources  that  do  not  increase  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  their  states.  "It's  going  to 
become  apparent  that  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Montana,  for  example,  are  using  their 
energy  revenues  competitively,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Barber  B.  Conable  (R-N.Y.),  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  energy-poor  states,  which  find  them- 
selves squeezed  between  Washington's 
budget  cuts  and  what  they  view  as  rapacious 
tax  policies  by  energy-producing  states,  are 
bent  on  retaliation.  At  their  August  meet- 
ing, the  Midwestern  governors  set  up  one 
task  force  to  study  a  "soil-depletion  tax,"  in 
effect  a  severance  tax  on  food  production, 
and  another  to  consider  how  the  region's 
abundant  water  resources  could  be  used  to 
squeeze  money  out  of  the  water-poor  West. 
"The  fear  is  that  we're  going  to  get  into  a 
war  with  the  energy-rich  states,"  says 
Rhode  Island's  Garrahy.  "You'll  have  states 
coming  up  with  all  kinds  of  schemes  to  tax 
each  other,  and  it  will  be  bloody  murder." 

Consuming  states  are  attempting  to  stop 
energy-rich  states  from  imposing  severance 
taxes.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  a  bid  by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
in  Chicago,  joined  by  several  state  and  local 
governments,  to  have  Montana's  coal  tax 
declared  an  unconstitutional  restraint  on 
interstate  commerce.  But  in  Its  decision,  the 
court  made  it  clear  that  Congress,  if  it 
wished,  could  restrict  the  states.  A  number 
of  bUls  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to 
do  just  that,  although  the  prospects  for  pas- 
sage are  bleak.  Another  Idea  gaining  force  is 
a  federal  severance  tax  with  the  proceeds 
earmarked  for  expanded  revenue  sharing.  "I 
don't  see  anything  else  that  will  reduce  the 
threat,"  says  Tom  Cochran,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute.  But 
many  state  and  local  politicians,  looking  at 
the  federal  government's  own  fiscal  plight, 
are  dubious  about  any  new  money  coming 
from  Washington,  despite  Reagan's  promise 
to  return  revenues  to  the  states.  "As  sure  as 
we're  talking,  the  only  way  we'll  see  any- 
thing returned  is  with  equal  or  greater 
budget  cuts,"  says  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates Speaker  Benjamin  Cardin,  a  Balti- 
more Democrat. 

Paced  with  their  limited  ability  to  get  di- 
rectly at  severance  taxes,  many  consuming 
states  are  looking  for  ways  to  grab  their 
share  of  the  oil  bounty.  Last  year.  New 
Jersey  Imposed  a  special  tax  on  petroleum 
refiners  while  New  York  and  Connecticut 
attempted  to  levy  gasoline  excise  taxes  that 
could  not  be  passed  through  to  retail 
buyers.  All  three  taxes  were  struck  down  by 
the  courts.  New  York  is  trying  to  redraft  its 
tax  to  meet  the  legal  requirements,  while 
Connecticut  Is  considering  taxing  oil  compa- 
nies on  a  share  of  their  total  profits  rather 
than  just  their  income  earned  in  the  state. 
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The  common  problems  of  energy-consum- 
ing states  are  pushing  them  Into  joint  ef- 
forts. Such  long-standing  regional  blocs  as 
the  Midwest  Governors  Conference  are  be- 
coming more  assertive.  Regional  congres- 
sional groups,  such  as  the  New  England 
Congressional  Caucus,  are  stepping  up  their 
activities.  Plorida  Governor  Robert  Graham 
Is  pushing  for  a  Southern  "common 
market"  to  coordinate  regional  taxation  and 
development  policies.  The  New  England 
Energy  Conference  Is  negotiating  for  Cana- 
dian gas  and  hydroelectric  power.  The  Mid- 
western governors  are  planning  a  similar 
agency  both  to  negotiate  for  their  energy 
needs  and  to  develop  the  region's  coal  and 
grain  resources  as  synthetic  fuel  feedstock. 
harsh  poLrricAL  realities 

But  these  regional  arrangements  can  do 
no  more  than  nibble  at  the  edges  of  the 
problem.  Politicians  from  energy-consuming 
states  believe  that  solutions  must  begin  with 
the  federal  government.  And  they  see  pre- 
cious little  sign  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration Is  interested  in  addressing  the  issue. 

Our  major  problem  is  In  getting  the  feder- 
al govenunent  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
problem,"  says  Senator  E>avld  Durenberger 
(R-Minn.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  intergovernmental  relations. 
"There  are  people  in  the  White  House  who 
think  that  all  the  problems  of  regional  dis- 
parity have  been  solved  because  the  South 
is  going  to  rise  again." 

Paced  with  these  harsh  political  realities, 
the  energry  consumers  are  reduced  to  fight- 
ing a  rearguard  action  against  measures 
that  will  make  their  problems  worse.  The 
one  thing  they  are  dead  set  against  Is  any 
further  transfer  of  federal  responsibilities 
to  states  without  a  corresponding  shift  of 
revenues,  and  this  bodes  111  for  Reagan's 
latest  budget-cutting  proposals.  "If  we  turn 
back  more  responsibility  for  welfare  to  the 
states,  we'll  have  a  world-beater  of  a  prob- 
lem." says  Durenberger.  "Every  state  just 
does  not  have  the  fiscal  capacity  to  pick  up 
the  cost." 

State  and  Local  Budgets  Become  a  Brake 
ON  Growth 

President  Reagan's  program  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity Is  putting  many  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  what  economists  regard  as  the 
worst  of  all  worlds:  that  of  having  to  cut 
spending  and  raise  taxes  at  the  same  time. 
Such  policies  are  a  double  whammy  for 
both  business  and  consumers.  Higher  taxes, 
of  course,  discourage  consumers  from 
buying  and  business  from  investing.  And 
cutbaclcs  in  state  and  local  government 
spending,  which  totaled  $355  billion  in  1980, 
will  simply  mean  less  demand  for  many 
goods  and  services. 

The  growing  fiscal  squeeze  on  state  and 
local  governments  will  further  reduce  that 
sector's  role  as  a  major  source  of  economic 
growth.  Borne  by  the  baby  boom  and  the 
spread  of  suburbia,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment spending  In  the  postwar  period  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds  In  response  to  the 
demand  for  roads,  bridges,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, water,  and  sewage  treatment— as  well 
as  police  and  fire  protection  smd  social  serv- 
ices. Spending  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment far  outpaced  that  of  the  overall  econo- 
my for  almost  25  years,  and  by  1975  It  ac- 
counted for  15%  of  gross  national  product. 

That  trend  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt 
during  the  1974-75  recession.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  state  and  local  sector  in  the 
economy  has  been  shrinking  since  the  mid- 
19708  as  stagflation  has  cut  into  the  growth 
of  real  incomes  and  the  public  has  demand- 


ed lower  taxes  and  fewer  seryices.  Reagan's 
fiscal  austerity,  which  will  cut  Washington 
aid  to  state  and  local  governments  heavily. 
Is  expected  to  accelerate  that  trend. 

Both  monetarist  and  supply-side  advisers 
of  Reagan  argue  that  this  will  have  little 
impact  on  the  economy  because  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  state  and  local  sector  will  free  re- 
sources for  the  private  sector.  The  resur- 
gence of  capital  Investment  and  business  ac- 
tivity in  general  caused  by  reining  In  gov- 
ernment will  more  than  offset  the  cuts  in 
spending,  in  their  view.  And  an  analysis  by 
the  Office  of  Management  &  Budget  In 
April  concluded  that  the  cuts  In  state  and 
local  government  spending  would  not  pre- 
vent the  economy  from  hitting  the  Adminis- 
tration's growth  targets. 

Weighing  the  importance  of  government 
spending  is,  of  course,  a  major  unresolved 
issue  among  economists.  Traditional 
Keynesians  such  as  George  Perry  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  believe  that  it  is  very 
important.  "The  reduction  In  state  and  local 
spending— the  result  of  cutbacks  In  federal 
spending— constitutes  one  of  the  things  that 
is  contributing  to  an  emerging  recession." 
he  says. 

A  political  dilemma 

But  even  many  conservative  economists 
maintain  that  the  cutbacks  in  state  and 
local  government  spending  wiU  have  some 
impact  on  overall  economic  growth,  at  least 
in  the  short  run.  As  Rudolph  Penner,  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  put  it  in  a 
recent  article: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as  to 
whether  one  dollar  of  grants  provokes  more 
or  less  than  one  dollar  of  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  total 
spending  rises  as  a  result  of  the  grant 
system."  Pederal  grants  to  state  and  local 
government  will  drop  by  about  $10  billion 
over  the  next  three  years  under  Reagan's 
programs.  Washington  aid  will  also  be  cut 
back  substantially  in  other  areas. 

The  dilemma  for  many  states  and  local 
governments  Is  that  It  will  not  be  easy  i>o- 
litically  to  cut  many  services.  In  some  areas, 
such  as  education,  where  demand  Is  weaken- 
ing because  of  the  end  of  the  baby  boom, 
further  restraint  will  be  relatively  easy. 
Most  economists  agree  that  a  major  factor 
influencing  the  growth  of  state  and  local 
spending  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  the 
need  to  "educate  the  baby,"  as  Penner  puts 
it.  But  spending  on  education  has  slowed 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade  as  the  baby 
boom  was  absorbed,  and  demographics  indi- 
cate that  this  trend  should  continue  at  least 
for  much  of  this  decade. 

The  shift  to  an  older  population  that 
began  in  the  1970's  and  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue Into  the  1990s,  could,  however,  have 
an  equally  dramatic  Impact  on  the  demand 
for  other  state  and  local  government  serv- 
ices. In  the  past  decade  the  fastest-growing 
areas  of  state  and  local  government  spend- 
ing have  been  for  health  care,  including 
hospital  construction,  and  for  social  and 
other  welfare  services.  This  has  been  in 
large  part  a  response  to  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  65-and-over  age  group.  But 
these  are  also  some  of  the  services  hit  hard 
by  the  Administration's  cuts. 

At  the  same  time  transformation  of  the 
baby  boom  generation  Into  young  adults  Is 
expected  to  keep  the  demand  for  housing 
strong,  even  though  it  Is  In  a  depression  now 
because  of  high  interest  rates.  Even  if  much 
of  the  new  housing  is  multlfamily  and  built 
in  older  suburbs,  as  many  economists  be- 
lieve, the  demand  for  accompanying  police 
and  fire  protection  and  administrative  serv- 


ices, also  among  the  fastest-growing  in  the 
past  decade,  is  likely  to  continue.  But  in 
many  services  needed  to  support  housing 
such  as  aid  for  sewers,  roads,  and  water  in- 
stallations, Washington  aid  is  being  slashed. 
And  this  reduction  is  taking  place  at  a  time 
when  such  vital  underpinnings  are  in  a 
rapid  state  of  decline. 

The  business  community  as  a  consumer  of 
state  and  local  government  services  will  aJso 
be  hurt  by  such  cutbacks.  "State  and  local 
governments  account  for  about  85  percent 
of  capital  construction,  often  with  govern- 
ment aid,  and  that  is  going  to  shrink."  notes 
Manuel  Carballo.  a  lecturer  on  public  policy 
at  Harvard  University.  "Yet  already  sewers, 
roads,  water  systems  are  in  a  very  sad  state 
of  repair.  Things  that  businessmen  rely  on 
as  staples  are  going  to  be  jeopardized." 
orrsrrriNc  the  benetits 

The  biisiness  community,  as  well  as  the 
young  adults  and  the  older  population,  have 
considerable  political  clout.  Politicians 
around  the  country  are  already  finding 
themselves  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
having  to  cut  popular  services  or  raise  taxes. 
Conservative  Republican  Governor  John 
Rhodes  has  stirred  up  a  political  storm  in 
Ohio's  Republican-controlled  state  senate 
by  proposing  to  raise  taxes  to  avoid  a 
budget  deficit. 

A  great  number  of  economists  believe  that 
states  and  cities  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
raise  taxes.  Many  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  nmning  deficits,  and  it  Is  increasingly 
difficult  for  almost  all  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  borrow  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets. 

As  American  Enterprise  Institute's  Penner 
put  it  in  his  article:  "It  may  seem  implausi- 
ble to  assume  that  total  tax  burdens  will  be 
increased  rapidly  in  an  era  that  is  supposed 
to  be  characterized  by  new  conservatism 
and  virulent  tax  revolts.  In  particular,  it 
may  be  quite  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  state  and  local  sector  will  grow  rapidly 
relative  to  net  national  product  when  so 
many  states  are  passing  constitutional  limits 
on  tax  rates  and  spending.  Yet  the  recent 
history  of  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
get  around  constitutional  limits,  and  at  the 
federal  level  President  Carter  felt  it  permis- 
sible to  recommend  in  his  1981  budget  one 
of  the  largest  tax  increases  in  recent  peace- 
time history." 

There  Is  little  chance  that  Reagan  will 
back  off  the  recent  tax  cuts,  which  are  the 
centerpiece  of  his  whole  program.  But  in- 
creases in  state  and  local  government  taxes 
will  certainly  offset  some  of  the  benefits  of 
federal  tax  cuts.  And  If  the  end  result  of  the 
efforts  of  state  and  local  governments  to  cut 
some  spending  while  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing others  is  a  net  decline  in  outlays,  as 
many  economists  believe,  the  combination 
wUl  have  a  significant  Impact  on  overall  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Policies  To  Help  the  States  and  Citibs 
Cure  Their  Ills 

Whatever  the  promise  of  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  program  in  the  long  run,  the 
short-term  reality  for  most  of  the  nation's 
state  and  local  governments  is  a  period  of 
austerity  and  uncertainty  over  how  to  rede- 
fine their  own  roles  and  cope  with  greater 
responsibilities.  These  may  be  more  than 
problems  of  adjustment  as  Washington's 
budgetary  and  tax  cuts  ripple  through  to 
local  jurisdictions  In  reduced  federal  aid 
and,  for  many,  a  smaUer  tax  base.  There  Is  a 
strong  sense  among  local  officials  that  ele- 
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ments  of  the  Administration  program  are  in 
flat  contradiction  with  each  other  and  the 
overall  economic  goals. 

"You  can't  Just  turn  over  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  local  governments  without 
giving  them  the  fiscal  capacity  to  meet  the 
new  demands,"  says  economist  Roger 
Vaughan.  deputy  director  of  New  York 
State's  Office  of  Development  Planning. 
The  results  of  this  fiscal  squeeze  must  inevi- 
tably be  felt  in  the  services,  social  programs, 
and  capital  spending  administered  by  the 
states  and  cities.  Governor  Hugh  L.  Carey 
of  New  York  compares  the  federal  cutbaclu 
to  walking  out  of  a  restaurant  without 
paying  the  bill  and  claiming  that  this  re- 
duces the  price  of  food. 

Ideas  abound  among  economists  and  other 
public  affairs  experts  for  amelioratir^  the 
plight  of  the  cities  and  states: 

Local  taxing  power— The  fiscal  capacity  of 
state  and  local  governments  could  be 
strengthened  through  both  the  taxation 
and  borrowing  routes.  The  states  should  be 
able  to  make  effective  use  of  some  user  fees, 
excise  taxes,  and  highway  tolls  now  pre- 
empted by  Washington. 

On  the  financing  side,  the  state's  plight 
clearly  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  All 
Savers  certificates.  Continuing  this  device 
beyond  1982  would  compound  the  disaster 
for  the  municipals  market.  An  old  idea  to 
make  local  financing  more  competitive 
would  be  to  give  states  and  cities  the  option 
of  issuing  taxable  bonds,  whose  necessarily 
higher  interest  rates  would  be  subsidized  by 
the  federal  government— a  method  that 
many  tax  experts  say  would  be  less  costly  to 
Washington  than  tax-exempts.  At  the  same 
time.  Washington  should  eliminate  or  set 
some  limits  on  industrisJ  revenue  bonds  to 
prevent  abuses. 

New  tax  concepts— Metropolitan  areas 
that  contain  decaying  central  cities  could 
share  in  overall  growth  through  develop- 
ment of  regional  tax  plans.  In  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area,  for  example.  144  com- 
munities contribute  taxes  on  increased 
property  values  into  a  common  pool,  which 
redistributes  the  money  based  on  popula- 
tion. 

Potential  warfare  between  the  energy-rich 
states  and  the  energy  consumers  could  be 
halted  by  placing  a  federal  limit  on  state 
severance  taxes  for  coal,  oil,  and  natural 
gas.  A  complement  would  be  a  federal  sever- 
ance tax  on  these  resources,  particularly 
those  produced  on  federal  lands,  to  fund 
revenue-sharing  for  the  energy-poor  states. 
A  windfall  profits  tax  on  natural  gas,  when 
it  is  decontrolled,  could  do  the  same. 

A  reconstruction  bank.— A  new  agency— 
perhaps  on  the  lines  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.— could  be  cre- 
ated to  provide  capital  for  the  revitalization 
of  U.S.  industry,  the  cities,  and  the  nation's 
deteriorating  infrastructure  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  plant.  "At  present 
there  is  no  instrument  capable  of  dealing 
with  a  problem  like  Chrysler  or  New  York 
City,  except  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  in  front  of 
congressional  committees,"  says  Felix  G. 
Rohatyn,  who  helped  New  York  solve  its  fi- 
nancial crisis  as  head  of  the  Municipal  As- 
sistance Corp.  (MAC).  While  Rohatyn  does 
not  want  government  bureaucrats  to  get 
into  the  business  of  picking  "winners"  and 
"losers."  he  believes  such  a  structure,  "pub- 
licly accountable  but  operated  outside  of 
politics,"  is  needed  to  generate  the  massive 
injections  of  permanent  equity  capital  re- 
quired to  reinvigorate  much  of  U.S.  enter- 
prise that  may  not  benefit  directly  from  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1981. 


A  national  capital  budget.— Public  works 
spending  in  the  U.S.  could  be  rationalized 
by  creating  a  national  capital  budget.  The 
nation  lacks  any  comprehensive  framework 
for  deciding  what  should  get  built  or  fi- 
nanced by  what  Jurisdiction  of  government, 
much  less  an  inventory  of  public  facilities, 
an  assessment  of  their  condition,  or  esti- 
mates of  projected  capital  needs  and  main- 
tenance costs.  A  multiyear  capital  budget 
might  lead  to  increases  in  public  works 
spending  when  lawmakers  contrast  the  out- 
lays for,  say,  a  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way with  the  little  or  nothing  being  spent 
for  coal  ports,  but  it  would  also  give  govern- 
ment a  way  to  control  a  large  part  of  its  do- 
mestic nondefense  spending. 

A  commitment  to  human  capital.— A  new 
commitment  could  be  made  to  human  capn 
ital  development  parallel  to  that  Just  made 
to  physical  capital  through  the  1981  tax  act. 
With  federal  job  and  other  programs  being 
pared,  the  biggest  danger  is  that  many 
working  poor  will  decide  they  cannot  afford 
to  work,  dropping  them  into  the  welfare 
trap.  The  Administration  should  consider 
alternatives  to  turn  welfare  recipients  into 
taxpayers  and  maintain  a  skiUed  labor 
force. 

One  such  alternative,  suggested  by  New 
York's  Vaughan.  would  be  a  dedicated  fund 
for  training  programs  financed  on  the  lines 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  system  as 
"an  earned  entitlement."  It  could  be  paid 
for  by  a  national  payroll  tax  on  workers  and 
employers,  taking  a  plethora  of  current  pro- 
grams out  of  the  general  revenue  system 
and  permitting  some  consolidation. 

Strengthen     private     participation.— The 
private  sector's  role  in  providing  services 
now    handled    by    government    could    be 
strengthened.  For  several  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  has  sponsored  a 
project  to  explore  and  expand  the  role  of 
"mediating  structures"  in  U.S.  society— the 
family,  churches,  neighborhood  ethnic  orga- 
nizations,  and   other   groups   whose   roles 
have  often  been  taken  over  or  even  impeded 
by  government  in  the  last  50  years.  AEI 
President  William  J.  Baroody  Jr.,  who  notes 
that  his  organization  is  launching  a  new 
study  for  the  White  House  of  private-sector 
efforts  to  solve  social  problems  and  how  its 
successes  might  be  replicated  throughout 
the  nation,  sees  the  need  "for  an  appropri- 
ate balance  of  roles  and  missions  between 
government    and    the    traditional    private 
structures."   At   the   same   time,   however, 
Robert  Woodson,  a  black  scholar  who  heads 
AEI's  neighborhood  revitalization  project, 
warns  that  "budget-cutting  and  volimtarism 
alone   do  not  constitute   a  social   policy." 
Woodson  does  not  see  withdrawal  of  govern- 
ment support  as  a  panacea  but  wants  in- 
stead to  see  such  aid  get  to  the  neighbor- 
hood level  and  "not  the  middle-class  provid- 
ers who  now  direct  services  to  the  poor." 
The  public-private  partnership  idea  is  now 
being  promoted  by  such  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Business,  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  the  American 
Council  of  Life  Insurance's  Clearinghouse 
on  Corporate  Responsibility,  and  John  W. 
Gardner's  Independent  Sector. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration's  budget 
problems  force  it  to  turn  to  revenue-raising 
ideas.  Congress  will  get  the  opportunity  to 
reconsider  parts  of  the  new  tax  law  that 
critics  assert  will  worsen  the  Imbalances  be- 
tween declining  industries  and  regions  of 
the  UJS.  and  those  now  on  a  strong  growth 
track— particularly  the  new  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  leasing  rules.  But  short  of 
such  a  retreat  on  the  President's  program. 


options  still  abound  for  ameliorating  the 
new  crisis  of  the  cities  and  sUtes.  Without 
such  concessions  to  reality,  Reagan's  new 
federalism  may  amount  to  little  more  than 
a  political  slogan.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  gxanted  to: 

Mr.  Roth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  after  4  p.m.  today  and  for 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Joiras  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  special  order  for 
today  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Obey,  special  orders  today  for  60 
minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  60  minutes,  De- 
cember 3. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shamansky)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AimuNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shamansky,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gaydos)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 9. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  9. 

Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 10. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  10. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$4,320. 

Mr.  Weiss,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  349. 

(The  following  Members  "(at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Craig  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Forsythe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shamansky)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mavroules  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRRADA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.    HUCKABY. 

Mr.  P.ODiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daschle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Afflegate. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.    MiNETA. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  February  7  through 
13,  1982,  as  "National  Scleroderma  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bin  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3454.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
(jovemment,  for  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff,  and  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
to  authorize  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  815  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1133.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday.  November  20.  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2545.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  off- 
setting amendments  to  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Administration  <H. 
Doc.  No.  114);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  containers,  tex- 
tiles, tents  and  tarpaulins  activity  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2547.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Pakistan  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-03),  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

2548.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 


equipment  to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  82- 
04).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2549.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Pakistan  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-06).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2550.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-111.  "To  amend  the  Police  Regu- 
lations concerning  designation  of  certain 
areas  as  farmers  street  markets."  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2551.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-112.  "To  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  to  provide  the  same  right  of  access 
to  duly  licensed  psychologists  and  optom- 
etrists for  those  persons  covered  by  group 
health  insurance  policies,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2552.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-113.  "To  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  interpreters  for  deaf  per- 
sons in  administrative  proceedings,"  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

2553.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  82-03),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Anns  Expon 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2554.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Pakistan 
(Transmittal  No.  82-04),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2555.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  82-05),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2556.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistanc«  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  (%rtain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  82-06),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2557.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  semiannu- 
al repKjrt  of  the  Department's  Inspector 
General,  covering  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2558.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2559.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  poten- 
tial for  expansion  of  U.S.  agricultural 
export  markets,  pursuant  to  section  210  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1980;  jointly,  to  the 
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Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  BETVIIiL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  4144  (Rept.  No. 
97-345).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


C  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 

H.R.  5035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  as  it  applies  to  certain 
passenger  vessels  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho): 

HJl.  5036.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  dispose  of  silver  presently 
held  in  the  national  defense  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho): 

H.R.  5037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  silver  to  the  United  States 
in  times  of  national  emergency  and  to  pro- 
vide that  excess  supplies  of  silver  in  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile  are  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  that  minimizes  the  potential  for 
market  disruptions  while  providing  maxi- 
mum revenues  to  acquire  other  stockpile 
materials  that  are  in  short  supply;  Jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tayior,  and  Mr.  Corcoran)  (by  re- 
quest): 

H.R.  5038.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  foster  the  timely  revl- 
talization  of  the  U.S.  air  traffic  control 
system,  and  for  other  pun)oses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 

H.R.  5039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  youth  by  authorizing  a  special 
minimum  wage  for  the  limited  employment 
of  individuals  under  the  age  of  nineteen  and 
for  the  employment  of  fulltime  students;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.R.  5040.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  comprising  the  Liberty  State  Park. 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  5041.  A  bill  to  suspend  untU  January 
1, 1985,  the  duty  on  natural  graphite;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clausen): 

HJi.  5042.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himuBelf,  Mr. 
RoDiNo.  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.): 

H.R.  5043.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  enforce  certain 
laws  applicable  with  respect  to  firearms,  to 
provide  for  certain  offenses  involving  the 
use  of  fire,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  5044.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  such  act  by  making  it  ille- 
gal to  attempt  to  export  or  import  large 
amoimts  of  currency  without  filing  certain 
reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
allow  U.S.  (Customs  officials  to  search  for 
currency  in  the  course  of  their  presently  au- 
thorized search  for  contraband  articles; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
allow  U.S.  Customs  officials  to  search  for 
currency  in  the  course  of  their  presently  au- 
thorized search  for  contraband  articles; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
allow  U.S.  Customs  officials  to  search  for 
currency  in  the  course  of  their  presently  au- 
thorized search  for  contraband  articles; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  C^irrency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
informers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5049.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in 
the  identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren and  other  specified  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dunn): 

HJi.  5050.  A  bill  to  impose  parity  fees  on 
automobUes    imported    into    the    United 
States  from  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LOTT 

H.R.  5051.  A  bill  to  designate  the  New  In- 
termediate Care  and  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine Building  located  in  BUoxi,  Miss.,  as  the 
"William  B.  Sheppard  Building";  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.R.  5052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  suspend  the  payment 
of  benefits  thereunder  to  inmates  of  penal 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONABLE): 

H.R.  5053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  exempt-interest  dividends 
paid  by  regulated  investment  companies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 

H.R.  5054.  A  bill  to  encourage  on-the- 
scene  emergency  care  aboard  aircraft  by  re- 


lieving licensed  medical  personnel  and  air 
carrier  employees  from  civil  liability  for 
damages  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission 
in  rendering  such  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    RAHALL   (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Applbgate,  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Yoinir.  of 
Alaska,    Mr.    Mollohan,    and    Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia): 
H.R.  5055.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid 
rain,  to  provide  for  an  examination  of  cer- 
tain acid  precursor  control  technologies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  5056.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  ex-service  members 
who  voluntarily  leave  military  service  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   STOKES   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
FiTHiAN,   Mr.    McKiNNEY,    and   Mr. 
Fauntroy): 
H.R.  5057.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations  of  the  9Sth  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  House  Administra- 
tion, and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.  5058.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
1,6-Hexamediol  until  July  1,  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Annunzio,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mrs.   Crisholm,  Mr.   Coelho,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Mattox, 
Mr.     MiNETA,    Mr.    Murphy,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal): 
H.R.  5059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  credit  against  income  tax  for  any  taxable 
year  during  a  limited  period  of  years  after 
the  individual  attains  age  65  if  the  individ- 
ual is  eligible  to  retire  on  social  security,  but 
does  not  retire,  during  such  year,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
River  connecting  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.R.  5061.  A  bill  to  name  the  social  securi- 
ty building  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  luiown  as 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Program  Service  Center, 
the  "William  A.  Barrett  Social  Security 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
SoLARz,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  WoLPE.  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr. 
Gexdenson,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wicK.  Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Mica): 
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H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  scheduled  Presidential 
elections  in  Honduras;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fascell,      Mr.      Rosenthal.      Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Dymally,    Mr.    Oilman,    and    Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.  Con.  Res.  226.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  press  for  uncondition- 
al discussions  among  the  major  political  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador  in  order  to  guarantee  a 
safe  and  stable  environment  for  free  and 
open  democratic  elections;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.  Res.  281.  Resolution  to  lower  and  stabi- 
lize interest  rates;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urlian  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  5062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Samuella  Frelich  Simon;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H.  Res.  282.  Resolution  opposing  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1331:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  2405:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  2406:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son. 

H.R.  4011:  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  4031:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Iidr.  Minisr,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr. 
ScHUMER.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Beilerson,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Wkittaker. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
LUKEN.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
MOLINARI,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
COELHO,  Mr.  CORRADA,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 


Lantos,  Mr.  Ixacb  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lundine,  Idr. 
McHuch.  Mr.  McICiNNEY.  Mr.  Maoican.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Bdr.  Mica,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  JfELUGAN,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Porter,  B£r.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rarall.  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Seiberltng.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stance- 
land,  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Carman. 

H.R.  4454:  Mr.  Asdabbo.  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Carman,  Mr. 
Coelho.  Bfr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty. Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Foclistta,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Gephardt. 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  B^.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lewis. 
Iilr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Loepfler,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McCurdy,  BCr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  NAPm,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Skexn,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  4488:  Mr.  Loeffler. 

H.R.  4576:  Mr.  White,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  BCr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Oxley.  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  4720:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4786:  lit.  Marriott,  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Kansas,  Mrs.  Holt, 
and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Moux>han. 

HJl.  4829:  Iti.  Matsui,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Iflr. 
Kastewmeter. 

HJl.  4852:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Broomfield.  BCr.  Bevill, 
and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  4915:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Broohead,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Matsui,  VLr.  Minisr. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Dwyer,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.J.  Res.  2:  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Dbckard,  and 
Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Nelugan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  John  L. 
Bitrton,  Mr.  Phttj.tp  Burton,  Mrs.  Cris- 
holm, Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mi. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Mitcrxll  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Ratcrford.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Savage,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Shamansky, 
Mr.  Smitr  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Rargd. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

279.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
1981  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
Reno.  Nev.;  relative  to  the  MX  missile 
basing  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

280.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  changes  in  the  CHean  Air  Act?  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

281.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Ciovemments. 
relative  to  public  land  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

282.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  (infer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  State  resource  severance  tax- 
ation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

283.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  (ktuncil  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  Federal  funding  of  bridge  im- 
provements: to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

284.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  congressional  fiscal  notes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

285.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  the  proposed  Energy  Mobiliza- 
tion Board;  jointly,  to  the  C^ommittees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

286.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  State  taxation  rights;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

287.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  export  trading  companies;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Judlcary. 

288.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  Federal  grants  in  aid  to  States: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Crovemment 
Operations  and  Rules. 

289.  Also,  petition  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  the  CouncU  of  State  Governments, 
relative  to  the  economic  Impact  of  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  on  public  lands;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  3046 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina: 
—Page  5.  beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
"strlldng"  and  aU  that  follows  through  line 
23.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ".  $200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984". 

Page  7.  beginning  on  line  16.  strike  out 
"inserting"  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
21.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Striking  out  "and."  and  by  inseriing  after 
"1981"  the  foUowing:  ".  $306,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
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necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984. ". 

Pace  7,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out 
"inserting"  and  all  that  follows  through 
page  8.  line  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  Striking  out  "and",  and  by  insert- 
ing after  "1981"  the  following: 
$319,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.". 

Page  8.  beginning  on  line  5.  strike  out  "in- 
serting" and  all  that  follows  through  line 
10.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Striking  out  "and. '  and  by  inserting  after 
"1981"  the  following:  ",  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1984.". 

Page  11,  line  2,  insert  after  "services"  the 
following:  (except  that  such  contract  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as 
are  provided  in  appropriations  Acts) 

Page  14.  line  24.  insert  after  "institution" 
the  following:  (except  that  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts)  ^  ^ 

Page  18,  line  4,  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  (except  that  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts) 


Page  19.  line  21.  strike  out  "$45,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$23,200,000". 

Page  22.  line  5.  strike  out  "inserting 
before"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "striking 
out". 

Page  22.  line  6.  insert  "and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof"  after  "thereof. 

Page  22.  line  6.  strike  out  "$350,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$277,100,000". 

Page  22.  beginning  on  line  7.  strike  out  ". 
and"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  8. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  (in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
606(b)(lXA)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiation  Act  of  1981).  $293,726,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  (In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  606(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981),  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Amounts  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  also  shall  include  the 
additional  sums  specified  in  section 
606(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.". 

Page  23.  line  15.  strike  out  "$8,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,500,000". 

Page  23.  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out 
"$6,400,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"year"  on  line  16,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and 

Page  25,  line  10,  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  (except  that  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year    only    to    such    extent,    or    in    such 


amoimts,  as  are  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts) 

Page  27,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  28,  line  2,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  29.  The  appropriation  of  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq.)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  contained  In  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  607(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981." 

Mr.  TRAXLER: 
—Page  12,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  subse- 
quent paragraphs  accordingly): 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "Including"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "designed"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ";  (11)";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (ill)  to  prevent  unlawful  entry 
Into  residences  of  older  indlividuals. 
through  the  installation  of  security  devices 
and  through  structural  modifications  or  al- 
terations of  such  residences;  and 

(B)  the  provision  of  security  persoimel  who 
would  be  responsible  for  maintaining  and 
monitoring  security  systems  and  for  other- 
wise providing  security  against  unlawful 
entry  into  residence  of  older  individuals;". 
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•nie  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
THxnucoKD) . 

PIATXB 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  hLD..  DD.,  Offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for 
amber  waves  of  grain;  for  purple  moun- 
tain majesty,  above  the  fruited  plain. 
America,  America,  Gtod  shed  His  grace 
on  thee;  And  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

We  are  profoundly  grateful,  (3od  of  our 
fathers,  for  the  bounty  Thou  hast  lav- 
ished upon  our  land  and  people.  Thou 
hast  preserved  us  through  many  domes- 
tic and  international  crises.  Thou  hast 
blessed  our  Nation  as  no  other  in  his- 
tory. Thou  hast  ordained  human  govern- 
ment as  "ministers  of  God  for  good." 

We  thank  Thee  especially  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, conceived  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  founders  as  a  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple." Enable  this  Government  to  fulfill 
In  these  days  the  mandate  given  it  by 
the  Constitution.  Give  to  the  Senators 
and  all  who  bear  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  wisdom,  and 
grace  to  find  the  way  of  justice,  virtue, 
and  peace  in  these  troubled  times.  We 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  love 
is  without  measure.  Amen. 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  to  date  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME   TO  LIPr   THE   FEDERAL 
EXECUTIVE  PAY  CAP 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  page  of  two  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers  have  xu-ged  congres- 
sional support  of  my  amendment  to  lift 
the  executive  pay  cap.  This  is  realis- 
tically our  last  chance  to  remedy  this 
problem  for  the  next  2  years.  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  if  we  do  not  adjust  these  sal- 
aries now,  there  will  be  a  new  flood  of 
early  retirements  and  premature  resig- 
nations from  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 


committee, about  the  Information  that 
has  been  provided  to  me  by  the  Defense 
Department.  We  now  have  two  thick 
folders,  which  I  shall  bring  to  the  floor 
later  today,  with  the  statistics  showing 
the  tremendous  vacancy  rate  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  the  pay  cap  was  imposed.  This  has 
led,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  premature 
retirements  and  imfortunate  resigna- 
tions from  key  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  given  a 
chart  which  sets  forth  10  managanent 
levels  of  people  who  receive  the  same 
salary.  This  is  literally  one  of  those  or- 
gsmizational  charts  that  shows  the  route 
of  promotion.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
the  type  of  chart  we  can  reproduce  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  it  demon- 
strates that  a  person  who  is  at  the  level 
of  GS-14,  step  10,  would  have  no  flnan- 
clal  incentive  whatsoever  to  accept  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  moving  up 
nine  additional  grades  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  this  situ- 
ation is  that  those  people  who  are  in  a 
position  such  as  I  just  described,  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  hope  for  additional 
compensation  but  recognizing  there  will 
be  increased  pressure  to  take  on  addi- 
tional responsibilities,  have  retired  pre- 
maturely or  have  resigned  and  left  a 
staggering  number  of  vacancies  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

We  now  face  literally  a  brain  drain 
as  far  as  the  executive  branch  Is  con- 
cerned unless  we  remedy  this  problem. 

The  solution  is  simple.  Mr.  President. 
The  Senate  has  passed  this  amendment 
now  three  times.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  again  pass  it  today  and  that 
we  may  find  a  way  to  convince  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  that  we  should 
grant  the  modest  rate  of  increase.  The 
amendment  Is  reallv  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment, not  a  salsuT  increase  to  the 
senior  executives  in  order  to  stem  this 
flow  of  trained  executive  talent  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "The  Top 
Officials  Need  a  Raise,"  amd  the  second 
from  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Free  the  Federal  Hostages."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  18,  1981] 
Thz  Top  OmciALs  Necd  a  Raisc 

In  the  parlance  of  the  moment.  Congress 
ought  to  get  off  the  backs  of  senior  Oot- 
ernment  officials.  It  needs  once  and  for  all  to 
eliminate  the  Unk  between  their  salaries  and 
Its  own. 

Increases  in  the  ton-level  execu^We  pradea 
are  urgent.  Since  1977  the  pay  of  the  high- 


est Federal  officials  has  been  raised  5.5  per- 
cent; other  white-collar  Federal  employees 
meanwbUe  had  raises  that  total  335  percent. 
That  means  more  than  48.000  employees'  pay 
ha*  been  leveled  flat,  eliminating  distinc- 
tions between  managers  and  those  they  man- 
age. 

That  Is  no  way  to  run  a  Oovemment  or 
hold  superior  talent.  With  executive  pay  now 
capped  at  $60,112  a  year,  senior  managers  are 
fleeing  Federal  ssrvlce.  Programs  in  health, 
education  and  space  exploration  seem  typ- 
ically hard  hit.  Whereas  16.6  percent  of  eligi- 
ble executives  retired  In  1978.  the  current 
rate  is  above  90  percent.  Replacing  them  Is  no 
easier  than  holdmg  them. 

The  problem  Is  rooted  In  politics.  To 
camouflage  Its  own  pay  raises.  CJoneress  over 
the  years  contrived  to  link  Its  salary  scales 
to  those  of  the  top  people  In  the  Judicial  and 
executive  branches.  But  It  also  prohibited 
almost  all  of  these  officials  from  earning  more 
than  a  member  of  Congress. 

Now  the  cost  of  that  folly  Is  comlna;  home. 
The  legislators  are  embarrassed  to  raise  their 
own  pay  while  they  cut  most  Federal  budg- 
ets And  so  some  of  the  b?8t  talent  In  Gov- 
ernment Is  deprived  and  driven  away. 

The  House  debate  of  the  Issue  Is  not  prom- 
ising; It  turns  on  a  bill  that  would  merely 
extend  the  cap  for  another  year.  The  case 
for  a  fundamental  change  has  never  been 
stronger.  But  If  that  Is  rejected.  Congress 
should  at  least  provide  some  relief,  by  ap- 
proving a  proposal  In  the  Senate  to  give 
senior  executives  an  Immediate  4.8  percent 
Increase. 

A  decent  raise  would  surely  pay  for  Itself  In 
efficiency  and  morale.  Federal  executives 
deserve  It.  and  so  does  the  nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  19,  19811 

Face    THE    FEDEaAL    HOSTACBB 

Congress  has  another  chance  today  to  do 
rleht  by  top  federal  officials.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  civil  service  subconmUttee, 
will  be  urging  the  Senate  to  raise  the  cap 
on  fec'eral  executive  salaries  as  part  of  the 
spending  bill  Congress  must  complete  today 
to  keen  federal  funds  flowing. 

We  have  heard  from  all  sides  that  the 
problem  of  pay  compression  at  the  top  levels 
of  civilian  and  mlUUry  pay  is  causing  a 
massive  loss  of  scarce  talent.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials are  especially  alarmed  at  the  loes  of 
technical  and  administrative  personnel  to 
high -paying  defense  contractors.  Early  re- 
tirements among  federal  executives  In  all 
agencies  have  reached  such  alarming  propor- 
tions— over  95  percent  of  those  newly  eligible 
to  retire  are  now  doing  so,  compared  with 
only  17  percent  five  years  ago — that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  recently  estimated 
that  lifting  the  pay  cap  could  actually  save 
the  government  money  because  of  reduced 
pension  costs. 

VPhlle  other  factors  may  contribute  to  this 
exodus,  the  pay  can  must  be  a  major  con- 
tributor. Federal  executives  now  earn  only 
6.6  percent  more  than  they  did  five  years 
ago.  Over  the  same  period,  prtvate-aector 
executive  salaries  rose  40  percent  and  coet- 
of-llvlng  adlu.«troents  n-s*>e^  vn  f^—al 
pensions  by  55  percent.  For  those  who  have 
stayed  behind,  the  cap  has  caused  severe 
management  and  morale  problems.  Pay  In- 
creases at  lower  grade  levels  have  forced 
more  and  more  workers  up  against  the  pay 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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celling.  At  the  moment  there  Is  nothing 
beyond  self-esteem  to  motivate  workers  to 
accept  the  added  duties  and  pressures  as- 
sociated with  a  promotion  within  the  top 
five  civil  service  levels. 

The  Stevens  amendment  would  not  re- 
move the  pay  cap  entirely.  It  would,  however, 
Improve  the  competitiveness  of  top  federal 
salaries  somewhat  and  restore  some  Incen- 
tive for  promotion  at  the  top  grade  levels. 
For  several  years  now,  Congress  has  held 
federal  officials  hostage  to  its  own  reluctance 
either  to  take  the  heat  for  raising  congres- 
sional pay — to  which  federal  pay  is  now 
tied — or  allow  federal  executives  to  earn 
more  than  congressmen.  Whatever  the  merits 
of  a  congressional  pay  raise— and  there  are 
many  separate  factors  involved  in  that  mat- 
ter— It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  release  Its 
federal  hostages. 


AN  AWFULLY  GOOD  SPEECH  BY 
THE  PRESnJENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
President  Reagan  launched  a  historic 
agenda  for  achieving  strategic  arms  re- 
ductions in  Europe. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday,  I 
was  most  pleased  with  the  bipartisan 
support  that  the  President's  speech  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  Chamber,  especially 
the  astute  and  gracious  analysis  given 
by  my  good  friend  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post, 
an  editorial  titled  "Europe's  Turn,"  com- 
ments on  the  President's  remarks.  It 
begins: 

The  President  gave  an  awfully  good  speech 
yesterday.  He  was  well  prepared,  forceful 
and  be  made  a  lot  of  sense.  Serious  people 
In  this  country.  In  Euroce  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union  ought  to  study  his  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EuitoPE's  TusN 

The  President  gave  an  awfully  good  speech 
yesterday.  He  was  well  prepared,  forceful  and 
he  made  a  lot  of  sense.  Serious  people  In  this 
country,  in  Europe  and  In  the  Soviet  Union 
ought  to  study  his  message. 

What  the  president  did  was  to  put  the 
United  States  Into  a  negotiating  position  on 
the  critical  Issue  of  the  military  balance  in 
Europe  and.  by  extension.  In  East-West  rela- 
tions overall.  This  Is  more  than  a  public 
relations  stunt,  though  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion  is  vital  to  the  diplomacy  practiced 
by  democratic  countries.  It  is  a  serious  effort 
to  stabilize  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  content,  Mr.  Reagan's  speech  followed 
closely  the  NATO  deploy-and-negotiate  deci- 
sion of  1979.  Previously,  the  United  States 
had  held  off  approaching  the  table  lest  the 
spectacle  of  negotiation  undercut  an  ambiv- 
alent Europe's  support  for  deployment  of 
new  missiles  to  match  the  new  Soviet  SS206. 
But  It  was  finally  decided  to  start  talks 
promptly  In  an  attempt  to  limit  further  pub- 
lic unravellne.  Either  way,  European  public 
i^lnion  would  hardly  have  stayed  still.  With 
talks  begun,  however,  the  United  States  can 
fairly  say  it  is  abiding  faithfully  by  the  terms 
of  tbe  NATO  deal. 

In  the  talks  due  to  start  Nov.  30  the  presi- 
dent said  he  will  offer  to  halt  the  new  NATO 
deployment  if  the  Soviets  dismantle  the  dally 
growing  force  of  new  SS208  trained  on  Eu- 


rope, and  the  older  missiles  for  which  the  20s 
are  a  replacement.  Soviet  President  Leonid 
Brezhnev  told  a  West  German  audience 
recently  that  that  was  not  good  enough. 
American  "forward-based  systems"  (air- 
planes and  sub-launched  misilles)  of  Inter- 
mediate range  and  the  British  and  French 
independent  nuclear  deterrents  must  also  be 
on  the  table,  he  declared.  That's  what  the 
negotiation  will  be  about. 

How  will  It  come  out?  That  will  depend 
In  the  first  instance  on  the  temper  of  the 
Europeans.  Each  great  power  is  playing  to 
them.  The  Soviets,  as  they  observe  the 
Eiux>pean  "peace  movement,"  may  be  sorely 
tempted  to  play  to  it  in  the  hopes  that 
eventually  NATO  will  have  to  reduce  or  call 
off  the  new  deployments  without  Moscow's 
having  to  make  any  concessions  In  return. 
No  one  can  say  confidently  that  this  will  not 
happen.  The  Europeans,  however,  have  to 
ponder  what  then  might  result. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  just  made  a  genuine 
and  unthreatening  commitment  to  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  He  has  laid  out  a  basis 
on  which  American  support  for  European 
security  can  be  sustained  Indefinitely,  and  he 
has  put  forward  a  respectable  position  from 
which  to  launch  a  seilous  negotiation.  It  is 
not  for  any  American,  however,  to  define 
Europe's  concept  of  its  own  security.  Euro- 
peans must  decide  for  themselves  whether 
it  Is  better  to  respond  or  not — on  the  double 
track  on  which  they  Insisted — to  the  new 
Soviet  missile  force  and  to  the  political  pur- 
pose represented  by  that  force.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Reagan  has  returned  the  question  of 
Europe's  security  to  the  only  place  where  It 
can  finally  be  answered:  Europe. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  it  back  if  the  acting 
majority  leader  wants  to  do  the  same. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
likewise  prepared  to  make  the  same  mo- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN)  has  a  special  order  for  15 
minutes  and  that,  following  his  special 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:30  this  morn- 
ing. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  my  time,  I  again  call  the 
attention  of  those  Senators  who  are  lis- 
tening to  the  proceedings  in  their  oflBces 
that,  at  10:30,  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115,  a  resolution  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  waiver  of 
law  pertaining  to  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976.  This  is 
a  measure  that  is  of  substantial  impor- 
tance to  me  because  of  its  impact  on  my 
State.  In  addition,  this  legislation  will 
significantly  influence  the  attractiveness 
of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  project  which  will  provide  do- 
mestically produced  energy  to  people 


across  the  country.  I  hope  that  those 
Members  who  are  interested  will  be  alert 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  1-hour  time 
limitation  under  the  law  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution  and  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  by  the  Senate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  approval  of  the  waiver 
package  at  11:30  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  BIDEN 

Tht  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  and  minority  leaders. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FOREIGN  POLICY 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  opinion  of  the  statement  of 
President  Reagan  yesterday  with  regard 
to  nuclear  arms  policy  and  to  comment 
further  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
NATO. 

Yesterday,  the  President  spoke  before 
the  National  Press  Club  and  issued  a  sig- 
nificant declaration  of  policy  concerning 
American  goals  in  Eaist-West  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
President  enimciated  a  U.S.  position  in 
four  areas:  First,  the  area  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe;  second,  strategic  nu- 
cietir  systems;  th.rd,  conventional  forces 
in  Europe;  and  fourth,  special  measures 
to  enhance  East-West  stability  which 
might  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Conference 
on  Disarmament  in  Europe  which  is  now 
being  planned  during  the  CSCE  talks  in 
Madrid.  Of  these  four,  the  only  truly  new 
U.S.  proposal  concerns  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  and  was  clearly  aimed  less  at 
the  Kremlin  than  at  public  opinion 
among  our  NATO  allies. 

Although  the  President  referred  to  a 
long  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance and  the  valuable  purpose  It  has 
served,  he  did  not  give  detailed  attention 
to  recent  events  within  that  Alliance 
which  have  been  disturbing  the  leculers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  the  President's  statement  in  the 
conte::t  of  the  last  9  months. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  in 
1980.  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  and 
other  Republicans  who  did  not  take 
umbrage  at  the  Republican  platform 
took  considerable  issue  with  President 
Carter's  administration's  handling  of  re- 
lations with  our  democratic  partners  in 
Western  Europe.  The  United  States, 
they  charged,  was  losing  the  confidence 
of  its  NATO  allies  and  without  a  doubt, 
this  indJc^ment  held  some  truth.  Ameri- 
can leadership  had.  Indeed,  come  Into 
question. 

Unfortunately,  the  analysis  offered  by 
President  Carter's  political  opponents 
was  somewhat  flawed,  in  my  opinion; 
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and  by  acting  upon  this  flawed  recol- 
lection of  the  4  years  of  the  Carter 
administration,  they  managed  dumw 
the  Reagan  admmistration  s  first  10 
months  to  inflict  more  damage  upon 
the  Atlantic  AUiance  than  any  which 
occurred  in  the  previous  4  years. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Mr.  Carter  s 
Presidency  had  numerous  European 
critics,  not  the  least  of  whom  was  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt,  who,  on  several  oc- 
casions, for  several  hours  at  a  time,  bent 
my  ear  about  why  my  President  was  not 
a  strong  President.  But  their  critique 
of  President  Carter  centered  far  more 
on  technique  than  on  substance,  more 
on  competence  than  on  goals. 

For  example,  on  U.S.  energy  policy— 
so  important  to  the  world  economy — it 
was  the  Carter  failure  to  win  congres- 
sional support  that  caused  European 
complaint.  On  human  rights,  it  was  the 
Carter  suiministration's  aggressive  mor- 
alism.  which  many  Europeans  thought 
counterproductive. 

In  NATO's  defenses.  It  was  the  sudden 
and  contentious  American  stress  on  per- 
centage-annual-increases in  expendi- 
tures, which  overlooked  the  superior  al- 
lied record  of  the  previous  decade.  On 
SALT,  It  was  the  Carter  team's  Im- 
petuous proposal  of  deep  cuts,  which 
served  only  to  delay  negotiating  prog- 
ress, and  later  President  Carter's  in- 
ability to  achieve  the  SALT  n  ratiflca- 
tlon  that  West  Europeans  overwhelm- 
ingly supported.  In  each  of  these  Carter 
efforts — to  intensify  American  energy 
production  and  conservation,  to  enhance 
human  rights  internationally,  to  bolster 
NATO's  militEiry  strmgth.  and  to 
achieve  nuclear  arms  limitation — ^it  was 
primarily  a  concern  about  results,  not 
about  Mr.  Carter's  priorities  or  policy 
alms,  that  generated  doubt  in  Allied 
Governments. 

To  so  describe  President  Carter's 
transatlantic  problems  Is  by  no  means 
to  minimize  them.  Indeed,  by  the  time 
of  our  election  in  late  1980,  it  was  pre- 
eminently clear  that  NATO's  most  ur- 
gent need  was  a  new  surge  of  confidence 
in  American  leadership.  In  an  uncertain 
world — with  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan, 
Poland  in  turmoil,  SALT  II  still  unrati- 
fied, and  East-West  relations  in  de- 
cline— a  reassuring  demonstration  of 
U.S.  strength,  wisdom,  and  reliability 
had  become  the  obvious  imperative — an 
imperative  that  many  of  our  allies  and 
leaderships  in  Western  Europe  doubted 
Mr.  Carter  could  fulfill. 

TBI  CLAIM  OF  COICPETENCX  AND  COHXRKNCE 

Sadly— both  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  Western  democratic  alliance — no 
such  display  has  been  forthcoming  in 
the  last  administration;  and  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  none  has  been  forth- 
coming from  this  administration.  Arriv- 
ing in  ofiBce,  the  Reagan  administration 
boldly  promised  a  foreign  policy  charac- 
terized by  competence  and  coherence. 
But  as  yet  it  has  supplied  little  of  either, 
relying  instead  on  a  confused  but  bellig- 
erent rhetoric  that  has  accomplished 
nothing  other  than  to  exacerbate  the 
problem  of  confidence  among  America's 
allies. 


Ouldliw  the  Reagan  administration  has 
been  tne  simplistic  premise  that  virtual- 
ly every  world  problem  can  be  traced  to 
Soviet  malfeasance.  Soon  after  the 
President's  inauguration,  this  notion 
prompted  administration  ofiQc^als  to  cast 
tiny  El  Salvador,  in  its  revolutionary 
strife,  as  a  major  cockpit  of  East-West 
confrontation  and  to  summon  our  allies 
to  join  the  battle.  Then,  turning  to  the 
Middle  East,  the  administration  quickly 
misled  itself  into  believing  that  the  clar- 
ion call  for  a  "strategic  consensus"  would 
somehow  work  the  magic  of  replacing 
that  region's  multiple  and  deep-seated 
conflicts  with  a  single-minded  anti- 
Soviet  alliance.  In  each  case,  America's 
European  partners — themselves  quite 
familiar  with  the  Third  World's  com- 
plexities—could only  watch  with  bewil- 
derment, wondering  how  such  bizarre 
policy  prescriptions  met  the  administra- 
tion's proclaimed  standard  of  compe- 
tence. 

Meanwhile,  still  other  administration 
actions  erased  even  the  pretense  of  for- 
eign policy  coherence.  To  be  sure,  Rea- 
gan officials  have  talked  a  consistently 
tough  anti-Soviet  line.  But  our  NATO 
allies  have  been  hard-pressed  to  recon- 
cile American  words  with  American 
deeds. 

In  the  area  of  East-West  trade,  for  ex- 
sunple,  the  administration  continues  to 
express  grave  reservations  about  current 
plans  for  a  major  pipeline  that  would 
funnel  Soviet  natural  gas  to  Western 
Europe — as,  I  might  add,  I  do,  also. 

Yet.  without  even  a  bow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Intra-alllance  consultation,  the 
President  suddenly  resumed  massive 
U.S.  grain  sales  to  Russia,  thereby  re- 
versing In  a  strcHne  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's most  significant  anti-Soviet 
policy. 

How,  our  allies  have  asked,  could  West 
European  purchases  of  natural  gas  offer 
greater  benefit  to  the  Eastern  bloc  than 
the  demonstrated  U.S.  willingness  to  fill 
the  Soviet  Union's  enormous  annual 
shortfall  In  food  production? 

I  point  out  that  the  Soviets  are  still 
in  Afghanistan,  things  in  Poland  are 
not  much  better,  and  we  continue  to 
lecture  our  NATO  allies  about  how  we 
want  to  be  tough  with  the  Soviets. 

How,  we  ourselves  must  ask,  could  we 
now.  having  so  capriciously  dropped  our 
sanctions  for  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  expect  future  allied  coop- 
eration in  appljring  serious  and  sus- 
tained sanctions  if  tbe  Kremlin  inter- 
venes in  Poland? 

"Hie  issue  of  coherence  reaches  to  the 
military  realm  as  well.  In  his  decision 
on  MX  missile  deployment,  the  Presi- 
dent obviously  took  serious  account  of 
citizen  opposition  to  certain  propoi^ed 
basing  modes.  Yet  on  what  grounds,  the 
allies  have  wondered,  has  the  Reagan 
administration  treated  so  glngerlv  with 
public  concern  In  the  United  States  but 
so  disdainfully  wltti  comparable  discon- 
tent about  new  missile  deployments 
among  a  West  European  populace  which 
already  lives  amidst  the  densest  concen- 
tration of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world? 


Put  another  way,  how  do  we  explain 

that  we  are  not  go.ng  to  oase  a  m^isile 
system  we  say  is  essential  to  our  security 
out  in  the  southwestern  desert  of  the 
bnited  States  of  America  because  of  citi- 
zen opposition  and  then,  somehow,  fail 
to  understand  that  there  is  some  reason 
why  the  Europeans  would  be  a  little  up- 
set atout  the  placement  of  weapons  in 
their  area  of  the  world?  It  is  a  little  like 
placing  the  MX  system  in  New  York  City 
or  placing  it  in  Washington.  D.C..  or 
placing  it  on  the  east  coast. 

In  sum.  since  the  administration  is 
demonstrably  capable  of  accommodating 
its  anti-Soviet  doctrine  to  political  and 
economic  considerations  here  in  America, 
by  what  standard  can  we  chastise  our 
allies  for  contemplating  the  same?  Can 
we  really  expect  our  NATO  partners  to 
rally  to  a  policy  which  has  been  not  only 
unpersuasively  simplistic  in  theory,  but 
also  has  appeared  hypocritically  Inco- 
herent in  practice? 

As  if  such  questions  were  not  difficult 
enough,  the  administration's  foreign  af- 
fairs team  has  still  further  undermined 
the  image  of  either  competence  or  co- 
herence in  its  first  few  major  statements. 
IXiring  the  1980  campaign,  taking  note 
of  reported  discord  between  Secretary  of 
State  Vance  and  Presidential  Security 
Adviser  Brzezinski,  Candidate  Reagan 
gave  assurance  that  his  administration 
would  speak  with  a  single  voice.  But  in 
practice  the  Reagan  players  have  pro- 
vided a  public  theater  of  acrimonious 
backbiting  that  makes  the  Carter  chorus 
seem  in  retrospect  almost  a  paragon  of 
adroitly  orchestrated  harmony.  Under- 
standably, our  allies  have  not  been  re- 
assured by  this  one  unfortunate  element 
of  continuity  In  American  foreign  policy. 

THC  EOBOPEAN   "DUKASE" 

Following  the  recent  wave  of  protest 
demonstrations  in  West  European  capi- 
tals, American  concern  has  focused  on 
the  upsurge  of  antinuclear  sentiment 
among  our  allies. 

A  tempting  response— one  already 
voiced  by  certain  pundits — ^is  to  ac- 
cuse our  European  partners  of  having 
lost  their  will,  of  being  infected  by  a 
sickness  of  the  spirit  that  blinds  them 
to  the  realities  of  the  Soviet  threat 
and  their  long-term  security  Interests. 
By  this  newly  fashionable  assessment — 
that  the  European  trend  is  toward  pacl- 
fian,  neutralism,  and  antl-Amerlcan- 
ism — obscures  more  truth  than  it  con- 
veys. Western  Europe  today  has  not  been 
gripped  by  a  philosophy  of  either  paci- 
fism or  neutralism:  on  the  contrary,  a 
powerful  allied  consensus  continues  to 
support  the  principle  of  collective  mili- 
tary defense.  Nor  are  there  signs  of  any 
significant  growth  in  European  feding 
against  America — or.  more  particularly, 
against  U.S.  troopxs  in  Europe. 

What  understandably  has  arisen,  how- 
ever. Is  an  unprecedented  level  of  Eu- 
ropean doubt  about  American  leadership 
In  the  conduct  of  East-West  rdatltms. 
Indeed,  what  began  as  a  murmur  of 
allied  disappointment  with  Carter  has 
become,  during  the  brief  tenure  of  Pres- 
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ident  Reagan,  a  shout  of  European  dis- 
illusionment. 

The  reasons  for  this  hemwrhage  in 
allied  confidence  are  hardly  obscure. 

The  Reagan  administration  arrived  in 
ofiBce  having  convinced  itself,  at  least 
partly,  through  an  intoxication  with  its 
own  cami>aign  rhetoric,  that  our  NATO 
allies  were  quietly,  but  deeply  yearning 
for  the  United  States  to  mount  a  bold, 
determined,  and  comprehensive  anti- 
Soviet  campaign. 

Unfortunately,  this  premise  derived 
far  more  from  the  psychological  desire 
to  heal  the  sting  of  defeat  in  Vietnam 
than  from  any  serious  analysis  of  our 
alUes'  priorities  or  of  NATO  security 
needs.  As  a  result,  wishful  thinking  pro- 
duced a  half-truth  that  has  been  a 
distorted  gmde  to  alliance  leadership. 

■niere  is  little  doubt  that  America's 
allies  do  welcome  the  renewed  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  military  defense.  Contrary 
to  popular  impression,  European  de- 
fense budgets — unlike  our  own — rose 
substantially  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970  s.  And  when  the  U.S.  decline  was 
eventually  reversed,  first  by  the  Carter 
administration,  and  even  more  sharply 
by  President  Reagan,  the  alliance  re- 
sponse was  plainly  positive. 

But  the  allies  find  scant  virtue— and 
considerable  futility — in  an  American 
quest  to  regain  the  strategic  military 
superiority  which  the  United  States  en- 
joyed for  a  relatively  brief  period  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  Today,  in  the  pre- 
vailing European  view,  the  wisest  goal  of 
Western  military  spending  is  to  maintain 
a  soimd  military  balance — first,  to  deter 
aggression,  but  also  to  provide  a  stable 
basis  for  constructive  East-West  negotia- 
tion that  can  enhance  our  collective  se- 
curity even  further. 

This  two-dimensional  approach — a  se- 
curity strategy  aiming  for  defense  and 
detente — was  in  fact  formally  and 
imanimously  endorsed  by  NATO  govern- 
ments more  than  a  decade  ago  and  has 
remained  alliance  doctrine  ever  since.  Al- 
though the  benefits  of  detente  have 
predictably  been  limited,  the  doctrine  it- 
self has  proven  serviceable,  both  as  a 
guide  to  collective  action  and  as  the 
centerpiece  of  a  solid  allied  consensus. 
In  contrast,  the  recently  voiced  U.S.  aim 
of  recapturing  military  superiority  ap- 
pears to  many  Europeans  as  a  sudden, 
misguided  manifestation  of  American 
nostalgia,  which  could — ^by  stimulating 
an  arms  race  and  impeding  East-West 
negotiations — ^have  the  consequence  of 
actually  decreasing  the  security  it  is 
NATO's  purpose  to  provide. 

The  lightning  rod  for  European  anx- 
iety has  been  the  December  1979  al- 
liance decision  to  modernize  NATO  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  forces — ^LRTNF — 
and  simultaneously  to  seek  East-West 
limits  on  such  weaponry  through  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations.  In  the  minds 
of  alliance  planners,  a  combination  of 
factors  necessitated  this  "dual  track" 
decision  as  it  is  known.  First,  the  advent 
of  superpower  parity  In  strategic — or 
central — systems  has  heightened  the  im- 
portance of  military  balance  within  the 
European  theater,  which  does  not  exist 
now  because  the  Soviets  have  a  superior 


capability  in  the  theater.  It  must  be 
redressed. 

SecOTid.  the  reliability  of  NATO's  ex- 
isting LRTNF— U.S.  P-lll's  and  British 
Vuican  bombers  based  in  the  United 
Kingdom — has  declined  as  those  systems 
approach  obsolescence  while  Soviet  air 
defenses  have  improved  considerably. 

Third,  Soviet  LRTNF  capabilities  have 
meanwhile  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  SS-20.  Backfire  bombers, 
and  other  modem  systems.  NATO  thus 
perceived  an  adverse  shift  in  the  Euro- 
pean balance  just  as  that  balance  had 
acquired  added  significance.  By  its  com- 
mitment to  modernize  LRTNF,  NATO 
officials  reasoned,  the  alliance  could  in- 
sure the  retention  of  all  rungs  on  its  lad- 
der of  graduated  response — thereby 
maintaining  the  strategic  coupling  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States — and  also 
induce  the  Soviets,  whose  LRTNF  mod- 
ernization is  well  underway,  into  nego- 
tiating mutual  limits  on  theater  systems, 
analogous  to  SALT  ceilings  on  central 
systems,  or  put  even  more  simply,  the 
Soviets  were  gaining  the  significant  edge 
in  Europe  and  the  alliance  agreed  that 
unless  they  dismantled  their  efforts  we 
were  going  to  move  forward  with  our  ef- 
fort to  modernize  our  weaponry.  But  we 
agreed  that  we  would  attempt  both.  We 
would  move  forward  while  we  talked.  Al- 
though the  alliance  decision  had  a  clear 
internal  logic,  it  was  also  clear  from  the 
outset  that  European  public  opinion 
would  meet  the  plan  with  at  least  some 
measure  of  resistance.  And  that  should 
not  surprise  us.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
one in  America  suggest  that  the  people 
of  Utah  are  pacifists,  nor  do  I  suggest 
that.  Nonetheless,  we  have  met  with 
some  resistance  toward  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing the  MX  missile  system  in  that  area. 
The  same  kind  of  resistance  is  met  in 
European  quarters.  For  years.  NATO's 
relatively  constant  nuclear  posture  re- 
mained in  the  shadows  of  public  con- 
sciousness. But  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's experience  with  the  enhanced 
radiation  warhead  in  1977  revealed  a  new 
political  fact.  And  I  might  add  the  Car- 
ter botch  of  the  enhanced  radiation 
weapons  systems  further  revealed  a  new 
political  fact. 

In  a  resurgent  Europe — with  a  young 
generation  not  yet  acclimated,  like  its 
predecessor,  to  the  mind-boggling  as- 
sumptions of  what  Churchill  called  the 
"balance  of  terror" — a  proposed  change 
in  nuclear  weaponry,  even  if  intended  to 
enhance  deterrence  and  prevent  war 
could  quickly  raise  a  storm  of  protest. 
Indeed,  had  President  Carter  not  sus- 
pended the  ERW  decision  in  1978,  anti- 
nuclear  sentiment  in  the  Low  Countries 
might  well  have  risen  to  the  point  of 
blocking  the  unanimity  needed  for 
NATO's  more  crucial  LRTNF  decision  of 
December  1979. 

When  the  LRTNF  decision,  once  taken, 
caused  antinuclear  feelings  to  coalesce 
affain.  the  movement's  emotional  appeal 
gained  impetus  from  reasonable  ques- 
tions: Does  NATO's  proposed  modern- 
ization, bv  introducing  new  Pershing 
missiles  able  to  hit  Soviet  territory  with- 
in 6-8  minutes,  represent  a  provocative 
and  destabilizing  increase  in  alliance 
capabilities? 


My  answer  is  no.  but  nonetheless  you 
can  expect  the  Europeans  to  ask  the 
question. 

The  second  question  asked  is:  Why 
not  deploy  any  new  systems  at  sea. 
thereby  minimizing  both  military  and 
civilian  vulnerability?  Another  question 
raised  was:  Should  not  NATO  try  the 
negotiating  track  first,  before  deciding 
on  new  deployments? 

All  of  these  questions  are  legitimate  to 
be  asked. 

For  alliance  officials  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  NATO  decision  and  were 
prepared  to  defend  it — particularly,  the 
leaders  of  West  Germany's  ruling  cosdi- 
tion — such  questions  had  persuasive  an- 
swers. They  soon  realized,  however,  that 
a  sustained  and  patient  dialog  with  their 
publics  would  be  necessary.  With  SALT 
II  effectively  blocked  in  the  n.S.  Senate 
and  East-West  relations  deteriorating 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Aft^han'stan, 
the  profound  reluctance  of  West  Euro- 
peans to  return  to  the  cold  war  was  ex- 
pressing itself  through  opposition  to  the 
apparent  danger  of  a  nuclear  arms  race 
in  Europe. 

Against  this  background  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office  bearing  a  seri- 
ous burden  of  responsibility.  Not  without 
reason,  candidate  Reagan  and  his  col- 
leagues were  perceived  by  Eiu-opeans  as 
personifying  not  only  American  opposi- 
tion to  SALT  n  but  also  a  spirit  of  er- 
ratic bellicosity.  The  very  fact  of  the 
Reagan  election  thus  intensified  allied 
doubt  that  the  United  States  would  pro- 
ceed in  good  faith  on  the  LRTNF  ne- 
gotiating track  or  in  other  avenues  of 
East-West  negotiation.  To  win  European 
confidence  thereby  posed  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration its  central  challenge  of  al- 
liance leadership. 

Ten  months  later,  imfortunately.  no 
such  victory  has  been  won.  Initially,  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  Haig,  a  former 
NATO  cwnmander,  provided  the  allies 
some  reassurance.  Since  then,  however. 
Reagan  officials — expressing  contempt 
both  for  the  Soviet  leadership  and  for  the 
dangers  of  a  new  nuclear  arms  race — 
have  seemed  almost  at  pains  to  foster 
European  anxiety  about  American  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  East-West  rela- 
tions. A  particularly  blatant  disregard  of 
allied  sensitivities  was  evident  when  the 
administration  announced  in  Augxist. 
again  without  intra-alliance  consulta- 
tion, its  intention  to  proceed  with  the 
already  controversial  ERW. 

Then,  as  if  to  insure  a  negative  impact 
in  Europe,  Reagan  officials  followed  up 
with  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of  foot- 
in-mouth  speculation  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  confining  a  nuclear  wsw  to  Euro- 
pean soil — causing  one  West  German 
leader  to  wonder  aloud  if  Washington 
had  actually  decided  to  assist  the  Euro- 
pean peace  movement.  Meanwhile,  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt,  whose  efforts  to  support 
NATO's  LRTNF  decision  have  been  seri- 
ously undermined  by  the  administra- 
tion's cavalier  behavior,  now  finds  in  the 
European  mood  a  politically  destabilizing 
rise  of  "angst,  concern,  and  fear." 

This  atmosphere  developed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  administration  statements 
that  we  were  going  to  manufacture  the 
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neutron  bomb,  that  we  could  set  off  dem- 
onstration nuclear  strikes  in  Euroi>e — we 
have  not  figured  out  where  that  could  be 
done — and  that  we  were  going  to  move 
forward.  The  President  suggested  it  was 
possible  to  have  a  tactical  nuclear  war  in 
Europe  without  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  being  involved.  All  these 
utterances  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  high  administration  officials. 
You  can  understand  why  there  might  be 
a  little  anxiety  in  Europe. 

NATO's    UNOIXLTIMG    STRENGTH 

Those  dedicated  to  NATO's  continuing 
solidarity  can  only  hope  that  future  de- 
velopments will  reverse  the  current  trend. 
Later  this  month.  United  States-Soviet 
negotiations  on  LRTNF  will  finally  con- 
vene in  Geneva;  and  early  next  year 
SALT  talks  will  begin  in  another  room 
in  the  same  building.  Eventually,  assum- 
ing progress  ensues,  the  two  negotiations 
will  merge — ^in  effect  if  not  in  fact — into 
the  SALT  in  talks  envisioned  when 
SALT  II  was  originally  signed.  If  and  as 
such  progress  occurs,  the  rising  tide  of 
European  doubt  may  recede. 

As  a  beginning  to  this  process,  the 
President's  speech  yesterday  constitutes 
a  sound,  if  belated  statement  of  an  Amer- 
ican negotiating  position  on  LRTNF. 

And  the  President  should  be  compli- 
mented in,  finally  doing  that. 

For  months  now,  European  leaders 
have  argued  that  NATO  should  make 
clear  its  acceptance — and  indeed  ad- 
vocacy— of  a  negotiating  outcome  in 
which  neither  side  would  possess  long- 
range  theater  nuclear  forces.  The  es- 
sence of  this  "zero  option"  would  be 
NATO's  cancellation  of  its  decision  to 
deploy  new  Pershing  n  and  cruise  mis- 
.siles  in  exchange  for  agreement  by  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  some  250  SS-20's 
recently  deployed,  as  well  as  some  350 
SS-4's  and  SS-5's  which  have  been  in 
the  field  for  years.  Heretofore,  U.S.  of- 
ficials have  resisted  the  notion  of  a  "zero 
option,"  arguing  that  its  frequent  artic- 
ulation could  undermine  public  sup- 
port in  Europe  for  the  LRTNF  deploy- 
ments to  which  NATO  is  committed. 

European  officials  have  countered  that 
NATO's  failure  to  give  voice  to  the  "zero 
option"  as  a  goal  has  meant  foregoing 
the  opportunity  to  underscore,  in  pub- 
lic debate,  that  it  is  Soviet  deployment 
of  LRTNF  which  are  the  source  of  cur- 
rent Instability  and  that  NATO  is  simply 
seeking  to  respond.  As  of  today,  the  ad- 
ministration appears  finally  to  have  ac- 
cepted this  argument;  and  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  is  obviously  designed  to 
demonstrate  full  U.S.  acceptance  of  the 
"zero  option"  before  the  arrival  of  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  in  Bonn,  this  Sundav,  for 
discussions  with  Chancellor  Schmidt. 

While  supporting  the  President's  pro- 
posal on  LRTNF  and  hoping  that  it  will 
have  some  success  in  allaying  West  Euro- 
pean concern,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
proposal  represents  an  effort  to  solve  a 
problem — of  allied  confidence — which 
this  administration  did  much  to  create. 
We  must  also  recognize  that,  even  given 
our  best  efforts,  the  "zero  option"  is  an 
unlikely  outcome  of  negotiations.  It  may 
be  ironic,  considering  the  administra- 
tion's reluctance  to  accept  the  "zero 
option"  concept,  but  it  is  probable  that 


the  Soviets  will  be  reluctant  as  well.  To 
date  at  least,  Soviet  statements  have  in- 
sisted that  LRTNF  negotiations  include 
all  theater  nuclear  delivery  systems — ^not 
just  missiles.  Accordingly,  the  Initial 
Soviet  resporwe  to  the  President's  speech 
was  negative. 

It  Is  therefore  almost  certain  that  the 
LRTNF  negotiations  will  be  prolonged 
and  highly  complex  as  the  two  side? 
must  reach  agreement  on  precisely  what 
weapons  are  to  be  limited  before  nu- 
merical limits  can  even  be  discussed. 
Thus,  only  through  a  sustained  effort 
will  the  administration  be  able  to  demon- 
strate its  sincere  desire  to  establish 
LRTNF  limits. 

As  we  now  await  the  onset  of  negotia- 
tions, administration  officials  might  be 
well  advised  to  contemplate  the  basic 
strengths  of  the  alliance  we  all  routinely 
describe  as  the  cornerstone  of  American 
security.  Just  3  short  years  ago.  the  spec- 
ter of  Euro-communism  was  perceived 
as  threatening  alliance  solidarity  along 
much  of  NATO's  southern  flank.  Yet 
that  picture  has  now  brightened  remark- 
ablv.  In  Iberia,  Spain  has  followed  Por- 
tugal in  building  free  institutions  and 
is  indeed  approaching  entry  Into  NATO. 

In  France,  power  has  passed  to  a  so- 
cialist government  which  shows  even 
firmer  cmnmitment  to  alliance  goals 
than  its  more  conservative  predecessor. 
And  in  Italy — once  the  principal  focas 
of  ccmcem — Communist  strength  has 
receded,  while  the  ruling  coalition  has 
provided  crucial  support  for  NATO's 
two-track  decision  on  LRTNF.  In  each 
case,  the  democratic  process — ^which  It 
is  NATO's  roal  to  defend — has  operated 
to  support  the  aUiance. 

Although  far  from  inevitable,  such 
positive  developments  do  offer  perspec- 
tive on  NATO's  current  plight.  Today, 
the  question  of  alliance  solidarity  has 
reappeared  to  the  north,  but  the  out- 
come will — as  before — ^be  determined  by 
the  democratic  process.  In  West  Ger- 
many, the  Low  Countries,  and  Britain — 
each  engaged  in  a  divisive  domestic  de- 
bate concerning  nuclear  weapons  and 
national  defense — the  issue  will  turn 
finally  on  public  confidence  in  existing 
institutions  of  collective  security.  If  a 
majority  of  citizens  In  each  allied  na- 
tion remains,  as  in  the  past,  persuaded 
of  the  soundness  of  NATO's  pmrpose.  the 
alliance  will  hold. 

Helping  to  buttress  such  majorities  is 
a  perpetual  duty  of  all  U.S.  administra- 
tions and.  In  light  of  Its  performance 
thus  far,  an  especially  pressing  respon- 
sibility for  this  one.  Earlier  this  month, 
reflecting  their  concern  that  the  Soviets 
have  gained  the  initiative  in  the  inter- 
national war  of  ideas  Reagan  officials 
commenced  an  aggressive  counterprop- 
af?anda  campaign  they  call  "Project 
Truth."  But  while  truth  per  se  may  be 
fine,  such  a  zealous  effort  to  propagate 
our  own  version  of  it  obviously  runs  two 
risks:  Of  compromising  our  own  credl- 
bilitv  and.  perhaps  worse,  of  deluding 
ourselves  with  the  nonsense  that  prop- 
aganda is  the  heart  of  our  problem. 

Empope's  current  nuclear  controversy 
is  a  pronounced  case  in  point.  If  many 
West  Europeans  have  recently  come  to 
view  the  United  States  as  an  unreliable 


and  possibly  dangerous  partner,  the  ex- 
planation lies  not  in  Soviet  propaganda 
but  in  recent  failures  of  U.S.  policy  and 
pronouncement.  When  Washington  gives 
clear  evidence  of  supplying  NATO  the 
true  leadership  it  has  been  America's  his- 
toric role  to  provide — and  the  President's 
speech  today  may  represent  a  begin- 
ning— there  is  little  doubt  that  our  dem- 
ocratic partners  in  Europe  will  sustain 
the  alliance  to  which  we  both  belong.  If 
such  leadership  Is  not  forthcoming,  this 
administration  will  face  the  grave  charge 
of  having  jeopardized  not  only  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  alliance  but  also  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  been  very 
critical  of  the  Presidents  policy  thus 
far.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  echoes  not 
only  a  change  in  his  attitude  toward 
negotiation  but  a  diminution  of  the 
rhetorical  excesses  that  have  caused  us 
so  much  problem  In  NATO  and  that  this 
administration  will  face  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  keeping  NATO  solid  in  ova  own 
best  Interests. 

TTiank  you  very  much.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temnore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  That  time 
has  arrived. 


AcnvrriES  of  the  committee 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there 
was  discussion  of.the  work  and  activities 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
processing  legislation  and  nominations. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senators  and 
public.  I  am  setting  forth  today  a  brief 
summary  of  the  highlights  of  committee 
action  to  date  in  this  first  session  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

First,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  reported  favorably  the  following 
major  items  of  legislation  which  are 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar: 

First.  S.  951,  "Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  fiscal 
year  1982." 

Second,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  altering  Federal  fiscal  declslwi- 
making  procedures. 

Third,  S.  1080,  to  amend  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  analyze  the  effect  of 
rules  to  Improve  their  effectiveness  and 
to  decrease  their  compliance  costs,  to 
provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Fourth,  S.  114,  to  establish  rational 
criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Fifth.  S.  537.  to  aid  State  and  local 
governments  In  strengthening  and  im- 
proving their  judicial  systems  through 
the  creation  of  a  State  Justice  Institute. 

Sixth,  S.  391,  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  information 
identifying     agents,     informants,     and 
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sources  and  to  direct  the  President  to 
establish  procedures  to  protect  the  se- 
crecy of  these  intelligence  relationships. 

Seventh.  S.  691,  to  amend  titles  18  and 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  strength- 
en the  laws  against  record,  tape,  and 
film  piracy  and  counterfeiting,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Eighth,  S.  1700,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit, 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Yesterday,  the  committee  ordered  re- 
ported S.  1630.  the  "Criminal  Code  Re- 
form Act  of  1981,"  and  that  bill  should 
oe  on  the  Calendar  about  December  2  or 
soon  thereafter. 

I  point  out  also  that  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  are  the  following  maior  legis- 
lative proposals  which  are  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary : 

First,  S.  1741,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
human  life  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  from 
conception. 

Second,  S.  1742,  a  bill  to  restore  the 
right  of  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  to  promote  the  separation 
of  powers. 

Third,  S.  1743,  a  bill  to  insure  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  as  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  deny  juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  Federal  courts  to 
order  the  assignment  or  transportation 
of  students  and  for  other  purposes. 

Fourth,  H.R.  3112,  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Of  these,  the  committee  has  held  hear- 
ings on  bills  identical  to  the  first  three 
proposals,  and  hearings  are  scheduled  on 
the  last  bill  in  January  and  February 
of  1982.  These  hearings  should  be  helpful 
to  the  Senate  when  these  measures  are 
considered. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  fol- 
lowing significant  bills  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

First,  S.  255,  to  amend  the  patent  law 
to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant 
for  the  period  of  time  that  nonpatent 
regulatory  requirements  prevent  the 
marketing  of  a  patented  product. 

Second,  S.  816,  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  limit  the  circumstances  under 
which  foreign  governments  may  sue  for 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Third.  S.  823,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  the  chemical  Trls  In 
apparel,  in  fabric,  yam.  or  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Fourth.  S.  863,  to  establish  a  uniform 
law  on  the  subiect  of  bankruptcies. 

Fifth.  S.  923,  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
pretrial  services. 

Sixth.  S.  1365.  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  regarding  fprm  produce  stor- 
age facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  has  also  approved  44 
commemorative  resolutions  and  29  pri- 
vate relief  bills,  of  which  11  have  been 
House  measures.  Eleven  of  the  private 
relief  bills  passed  by  the  committee  have 
become  private  laws. 


Moreover,  the  committee  has  reported 
favorably  103  executive  nominations,  all 
of  which  have  been  confirmed.  Excluding 
military  o£Qcers  and  ambassadors,  this 
number  represents  approval  of  far  more 
nominations  than  considered  by  any  oth- 
er committee  of  the  Senate;  and  it  also 
includes  the  nomination  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  we  are  still  not  yet  half  way 
through  this  Congress,  the  following 
measures  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  have  become 
public  laws: 

First,  S.  840,  to  extend  authority  pro- 
vided under  the  Justice  Department  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1980,  until  October  1, 
1981. 

Second.  HJl.  4603,  to  continue  in  effect 
any  authority  provided  imder  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act.  fiscal  year  1980,  for  a 
certain  period,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Third,  S.  736,  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  illegally  taken  fish  and  wildlife. 

Fourth,  S.  1033,  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  agreement  between  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  establishing  their  lateral  sea- 
ward boundary. 

Fifth,  S.  253,  to  increase  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  wartime  relocation 
and  Internment  of  civilians. 

Two  public  measures,  as  follows,  are 
awaiting  the  President's  signature: 

First,  S.  195,  to  incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

Second.  S.  1672.  to  amend  the  mem- 
bership of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  from  60  to  65  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  foregoing  statutes  do  not  include 
the  many  davs  of  observance  and  com- 
memorative bills  which  have  also  been 
enacted  and  are  now  public  law. 

Although  much  remains  to  be  done, 
the  record  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, thus  far  in  the  97th  Congress,  is  a 
record  for  wh-ch  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  of  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  can  be  proud. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
morning  business?  If  there  is  no  morn- 
ing business,  it  is  closed. 


WAIVER  OF  LAW  TO  EXPEDITE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  THE  ALASKA  NAT- 
URAL GAS  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30  ajn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  115)  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  clarify  our 


situation.  Do  I  imderstand  that  Senate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115  is  governed  by  the  expedited  proce- 
dures in  section  8  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976,  Public 
Law  94-586? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  further  that  pursuant  to 
section  8:  First,  the  resolution  is  not 
amendable;  second,  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  resolution  is  not  in  order;  third, 
debate  is  limited  to  1  hour;  and.  fourth, 
the  1  hour  shall  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  Mcrr.URE.  Do  I  understand 

Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me.  the  Parliamen- 
tarian has  further  advised  the  Chair  that 
there  is  an  additional  stipulation  which 
reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  such  resolution  Is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand finally  that,  therefore,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  today  is  limited  by 
law  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution at  the  end  of  the  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  these  clarifications. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115.  a  resolution  to 
approve  the  Presidwit's  recommendation 
to  Congress  regarding  the  waivers  of  law 
necessary  to  remove  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles to  the  private  financing  and  con- 
struction of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system  (ANGTS).  TWa 
resolution  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

The  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  will 
open  access  to  proven  gas  reserves  on  the 
North  Slope  which  equal  15  percent  of 
the  domestic  gas  reserves  and  will  deliver 
5  percent  of  our  current  annual  gas  con- 
sumption to  the  lower  48  States  for  a 
period  of  20  to  30  years.  Such  access  and 
delivery  will  make  a  major  contribution 
to  our  national  energy  security,  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  America,  and  certainly 
our  national  security. 

Also,  as  the  Pres'dent  cabled  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  and  noted  In  his  for- 
mal transmittal  statement,  the  project 
Is  "a  symbol  of  United  States-Canadian 
ability  to  work  together  cooperatively 
in  the  energy  area  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries  and  peoples — and — this  same 
spirit  can  be  very  important  in  resolving 
the  other  problems  we  face  in  the  energy 
area." 

President  Reagan's  proposal  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1981,  as  stated  in  the  formal 
transmittal,  "is  designed  to  clear  away 
governmental  obstacles  to  proceeding 
with  private  financing  of  this  important 
project."  The  President's  proposal  in- 
cludes in  its  provisions  the  provisions  of 
law  which  he  finds  constitute  obstacles  to 
private  financing  and  waives  them  as  a 
package.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
does  not  propose  to  waive  broadly  all 
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laws  applicable  to  the  project,  not  to 
waive  each  included  provision  of  law 
totally,  without  regard  to  other  policies. 
Rather,  the  waiver  proposal  has  been 
formulated  carefully  to  waive  the  indi- 
cated provisions  of  law  as  each  would  be 
applicable  to  the  project  only  to  the 
minimum  extent  necessary,  while  pre- 
serving maximum  remaining  legal  pro- 
tections for  other  Important  poUcIes  and 
principles. 

Perhaps  what  I  believe  is  most  im- 
portant about  this  specfflc  package  is 
that  It  will  provide  a  positive  opportu- 
nity for  private  financing  of  the  pipeline, 
rather  than  require  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  Legal  barriers  to  gas 
producer  partic  pation  in  financing  the 
project  would  be  modified  to  allow  such 
participation,  while  retaining  appropri- 
ate safeguards,  thus  insuring  needed 
equity  financing  for  construction.  Also, 
potential  legal  impediments  to  adequate 
debt  financing  are  modified  to  Increase 
the  security  of  such  investments  in  the 
billing  arrangements  and  in  needed  reg- 
ulatory predictability. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  combination 
of  these  several  modifications,  which  the 
President  found  to  be  necessary  under 
the  law  "to  permit  expeditious  construc- 
tion and  operation"  of  the  pipeline,  will 
create  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  nego- 
tiation of  a  viable  financing  plan,  with 
needed  debt  and  equity  for  the  pipeline. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  these  modifica- 
tions, which  will  be  implemented  and 
enforced  by  the  Federal  Eiiergy  Regula- 
tory Commission  (PERC)  under  strict 
regulatory  procedures,  carefully  balance 
the  very  best  interests  of  this  Nation,  In- 
cluding gas  consumers,  participating  fi- 
nancial institutions,  the  participating 
pipelines,  producers,  and  sponsors,  as 
well  as  internationally  important  diplo- 
matic agreements  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  has  strongly  en- 
dorsed the  thoroughly  responsible  ap- 
proach of  the  President's  waiver  pack- 
age. In  terms  of  its  formulation  and  con- 
struction, as  well  as  its  substance.  First, 
the  proposed  waiver  tuldresses  the  sev- 
eral individual  provisions  of  existing  law 
which  the  President  has  Identified  to 
constitute  obstacles  to  private  financing. 
These  several  provisions  in  the  aggre- 
gate, with  such  obvious  significant  close 
interrelations,  in  the  committee's  judg- 
ment, should  be  addressed  as  a  package 
and  should  be  waived  only  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal. 

Congress  clearly  contemplated  the 
necessity  for  just  such  action  to  permit 
expeditious  construction  and  Initial  op- 
eration of  ANGTS,  and  for  that  very 
reason  enacted  the  special  procedures  In 
section  8  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
TransDortation  Act  (ANGTA)  to  pro- 
vide this  legal  framework  for  the  neces- 
sary waiver  of  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  President's  proposal 
is  completely  consistent  with  that  intent 
and  wholly  satisfies  as  a  matter  of  law, 
those  requirements  of  ANGTA.  It  is  on 
that  legal  and  policy  basis  that  I  believe 
the  committee  recommends  Senate  pas- 


sage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115,  the 
required  Join^  resolution  of  approval. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  want  to 
clarify  the  provision  in  the  waiver  pack- 
age characterized  generally  as  "producer 
ownership  participation."  This  provi- 
sion requires  the  specified  finding  w.th 
regard  to  any  agreement  on  producer 
participation  which  may  be  approved  by 
FERC.  The  committee  emphasizes  that 
the  finding  regarding  the  agreement  is 
based  on  the  FERC  review  prior  to  such 
approval.  Once  the  agreement  is  ap- 
proved, there  is  no  further  legal  require- 
ment for  FERC  to  review  activities  tm- 
der  the  agreement  related  to  the  finding. 

The  Import  of  the  "In  and  of  itself" 
phrase  In  part  (b)  of  the  provision  is  to 
emphasize  that  the  FERC  review  should 
focus  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
agreement  as  it  Is  submitted  for  review 
and  approval,  but  not  on  a  continuing 
review  of  the  actirais  of  the  part'es  under 
the  agreement  after  approval.  The  com- 
mittee understands  that  the  producers 
will  have  an  ownership  role,  currently 
contemplated  as  a  m'nor'ty  equity  posi- 
tion, and  of  course  would  anticipate  that 
they  will  seek  to  protect  their  interests 
responsibly  under  the  agreement.  The 
required  finding,  however,  will  be  con- 
clusive when  rendered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  November  17.  1981, 
from  Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  Edwards  regarding  the 
waiver  package  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  November  16, 1981,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlwi,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

The  Secrxtart  of  Exerct, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  17. 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClttkc. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClttre:  On  October  15, 
President  Reagan  transmitted  a  proposed 
waiver  of  law  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
Section  8(g)  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act.  In  his  accompanying 
message,  the  President  reiterated  the  "criti- 
cal importance  of  the  project  to  the  energy 
security  of  this  country"  said  as  a  demon- 
stration of  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

As  you  know  the  Senate  Energy  Committee 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed waiver  of  law  and  received  testimony 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  witnesses,  Includ- 
ing ananclal  experts,  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  the  project  sponsors  themselves. 

As  the  Senate  now  moves  toward  final  con- 
sideration on  the  proposed  waiver,  we  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
several  points  which  we  believe  are  crucial 
In  your  analysis  of  the  President's  proposal. 

1.  Access  to  Alas'ra  natural  gas  reserves  Is 
vital  to  the  Nation's  icng-ierm  energy  secu- 
rity. The  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  proven  re- 
serves at  Prudhoe  Bay  comprise  about  13 
percent  of  domestic  proven  gas  reserves. 
Completion  of  the  project  also  will  facilitate 
exploration  and  development  of  an  esti- 
mated additional  100-200  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  undiscovered  gas  in  Alaska.  It  is  our 
conclusion  that  the  ANQTS  represents  the 
most  realistic  option  to  bring  this  gas  to  the 
lower  48  states. 

2.  Approval  of  the  waiver  will  fulfill  im- 


portant U.S.  commitments  to  the  Canadian 
Oovernment.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  siunmer  of 
1980  authorizing  the  export  of  Canadian 
gas  In  support  of  the  early  construction  of 
portions  of  the  pipeline  system.  President 
Carter  sent  a  letter  to  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  underscoring  the  VS.  com- 
mitment to  the  project  and  pledging  to  ini- 
tiate appropriate  action  before  the  Congresa 
to  remo.e  legal  impeciiineute  to  the  abilKy 
of  the  Canadian  sponsors  to  recorer  their 
costs  upon  completion  of  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  system. 

This  conunltment  was  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  through  the  passage  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  July  1980  stating  that  the 
project  "enjoys  the  highest  level  of  con- 
gressional support  for  its  expeditious  con- 
struction and  completion."  Qlven  these  com- 
mitments, failure  to  approve  the  propoicd 
waiver  could  have  serious  repercussions  for 
United  States-Canadian  relations. 

3.  The  propcssd  waiver  will  ensure  an 
equitable  balance  of  the  economic  risks  as- 
sociated with  the  project.  Given  the  exten- 
sive de:>ign  and  engineering  work  already 
completed  by  the  project  sponsors,  the  risk 
of  precompletlon  billing  due  to  significant 
construction  delays  or  abandonment  is  re- 
mote. A  more  substantial  risk  to  consumers 
is  that,  in  the  event  of  delay  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  project  as  a  result  of  congres- 
sional inaction  on  the  President's  waiver 
proposal,  they  will  be  forced  to  rely  on 
more  costly  and  unstable  supplies  of  Im- 
ported oil. 

This  project  represents  an  Important  In- 
vestment In  the  energy  future  of  this  coun- 
try from  which  energy  consumers  will  re- 
cei'-e  substantial  lonp-term  benefits.  Sig- 
nificant procedural  and  other  safeguards  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  the  proposed  waiver, 
as  well  as  in  the  underlying  authority  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
to  review  and  ultimately  to  approve  the 
project  including  the  final  tariff,  will  en- 
sure that  the  Interests  of  consumers  re- 
main protected. 

4.  The  President's  decision  to  propose  the 
waiver  of  law  was  reached  independently 
of  the  Administration's  ongoing  review  of 
natural  gas  price  decontrol.  Whatever  deci- 
sion is  reached  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  decontrol,  the  project  sponsors 
will  have  a  range  of  options  to  ensure  the 
marl-etablUty  of  Alaska  natural  gas.  The 
analyses  of  the  various  economic  studies 
prepared  for  the  project  sponsors  and  made 
available  to  your  Committees  during  the 
course  of  the  bearings  demonstrate  that 
over  the  life  of  the  project,  the  cost  of 
Alaskan  natural  gas  will  be  significantly 
below  the  price  of  alternative  fuel  supplies 
under  any  decontrol  plan. 

The  proDosed  system  will  be  the  largest 
privately  financed  project  in  history.  How- 
ever, for  the  sponsors  to  attract  significant 
private  capital,  they  must  demonstrate  that 
the  pas  will  be  mar*-etpble  when  delivered 
to  the  lower  48  states.  The  propo-ed  waiver 
is  designed  to  clear  awav  Governmental 
obstacles  which  now  prevent  a  true  market 
test  of  the  project. 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  proposed 
waiver  to  the  Con"r»^s.  P^esldTit  Rpn^an 
stated  that  it  la  critical  to  the  enerev  secu- 
rity of  this  country  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  o>^tnict  develonment  of  energy 
resources  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska.  We 
stronrty  uree  your  supoort  for  this  Impor- 
tant national  ener^  project. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  B.  Bowaros, 

Seer etn Til  of  Energy. 
Ai.EXArn>ER  M.  H«iG,  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  State. 
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That  Oigantic  PxpruNC 


We  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
your  gas  bill — not  the  one  you  got  this 
month,  but  the  one  you'll  begin  getting  in 
the  late  1980s.  There's  lot  of  gas  underneath 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  and  getting  it  down 
here  to  customers  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  is  going  to  require 
the  longest,  most  expensive  pipeline  ever 
built. 

You  need  to  be  aware  that  the  cost  will  be 
in  the  range  of  t40  billion  and  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consumers  who 
use  the  gas.  But  to  get  this  assured  supply 
at  a  stable  price  far  into  the  future  will  be 
worth  the  money. 

Congress  now  has  to  vote  on  it  once  ag&in. 
The  original  legislation  five  years  ago  'con- 
tained restrictions  that  turn  out  to  make  the 
financing  impossible,  and  President  Reagan 
has  asked  Congress  to  waive  them.  These 
waivers  are  a  reasonable  compromise  with 
the  realities  of  current  conditions  in  the 
financial  markets,  and  if  Congress  were  to 
reject  them  it  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
kill  the  whole  undertaking. 

Rejection  would  also  constitute  a  gross 
betrayal  of  the  Canadian  government,  which 
has  permitted  the  construction  of  the  line 
south  from  Calgary  Into  this  country  on  the 
explicit  promise  by  the  United  States  that 
the  rest  of  it  would  proceed  promptly.  That 
line  Is  already  In  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  waivers  is  to  shift  more 
of  the  financial  risks  of  this  enormous  in- 
vestment from  the  lenders  to  the  consumers. 
But  those  risks  are  pretty  small.  The  greater 
issue  is  the  cost  of  the  gas,  compared  with 
that  of  other  fuels.  At  first,  that  price  is  like- 
ly to  be  substantially  higher.  But  as  time 
passes,  with  inflation  and  the  higher  oil 
prices  that  most  people  expect,  the  balance 
will  change.  An  analysis  for  the  House  Energy 
Committee  concludes  that,  over  20  years,  on 
average,  the  Alaskan  gas  would  cost  slightly 
less  than  the  alternative  fuels.  But  it's  neces- 
sary to  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  un- 
certainties In  the  calculation.  Should  con- 
sumers have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  those  un- 
certainties? 

The  greater  threat  now  Is  further  rapid 
escalation  of  oil  prices — and  the  higher  they 
go.  the  better  deal  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be. 
If  the  gas  at  first  is  expensive  and  raises  your 
gas  bill,  you  ought  to  regard  it  as  an  insur- 
ance premium  for  the  longer  future.  What- 
ever happens  abroad,  the  prices  of  the  Alas- 
kan gss  will  continue  to  be  set  by  law  and 
by  long-term  contract.  The  shorter  Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  seemed  extravan^antly  expensive 
when  it  was  finished,  in  1977.  at  $9  bUlion. 
But  since  then  it  has  saved  this  country  $50 
billion  In  the  foreign  exchange  that  it  would 
otherwise  have  paid  for  more  oil  from  OPEC. 
For  the  same  reasons,  the  gas  line  serves  the 
Interest  of  both  the  consumer  and  national 
security. 

Mr.  McCLURK.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
review  the  salient  elements  of  the  Alaska 
natural  gas  transportation  system 
(ANGTS) ,  discuss  the  economic  and  na- 
tional security  aspects  of  the  system 
which  favor  its  construction,  and  review 
the  project's  history  which  brings  us  to 
where  we  are  today  with  our  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115. 

The  Pnidhoe  Bav  field,  located  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  was  discovered  in 
1968.  The  field  contains  recoverable  re- 
serves estimated  to  be  at  least  9  bilMon 
barrels  of  oil.  and  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  which  is  equivalent  to  4.5 
billion  barrels  of  oil.  This  is  the  largest 
single  gas  reservoir  ever  discovered  on 
the  North  American  Continent  and  it 
contains  about  one-eighth  of  the 
U.S.   proven   reserves   of  natural   gas. 


Besides  the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  reserves, 
independent  experts  place  Alaskan  gas 
resources  somewhere  in  the  100-  to  200- 
trillion  cubic  feet  range,  gas  which  will 
never  be  explored  for  or  produced  unless 
there  is  a  transportation  system  capable 
of  delivering  this  gas  to  market. 

The  Alaska  natural  gas  transporta- 
tion system  is  a  pipeline  which  will 
stretch  4,800  miles  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  to  Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 
This  pipeline  will  have  an  initial  volume 
of  2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day 
which  is  about  5  percent  of  current  U.S. 
gas  consumption.  The  reserve  will  be  ca- 
pabie  0/  providing  the  lower  48  States 
With  an  assured  supply  of  gas  for  well  in 
excess  of  20  years  even  if  no  additional 
Alaskan  gas  reserves  are  located. 

The  gas  the  ANGTS  wUl  deliver  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  operation  will  re- 
place as  much  as  400,000  barrels  per  day 
of  foreign  oil.  The  transportation  system 
will  be  expendable  to  transport  as  much 
as  3.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day 
which  will  offset  as  much  as  600,000 
barrels  per  day  of  foreign  oil. 

The  ANGTS  will  deliver  Alaskan  gas  to 
48  of  the  aO  btates;  Hawaii  and  Vermont 
are  the  only  states  which  are  not  cur- 
rently slated  to  receive  any  of  this  gas. 
About  70  percent  of  the  gas  will  go  to 
markets  located  in  the  Midwest,  East, 
and  South;  the  remaining  30  percent  will 
go  to  markets  located  in  the  West. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ANGTS  is  already  underway, 
and  in  places  already  completed  and  de- 
livering gas.  Under  the  "prebuUd"  pro- 
gram, parts  of  the  AKGTS  are  being  con- 
structed to  deliver  Canadian  gas  to  the 
United  States  until  the  other  portions  of 
system  necessary  to  transport  Alaskan 
gas  are  completed.  When  completed,  the 
prebuild  will  be  capable  of  moving  more 
than  1  billion  cubic  feet  of  surplus  Ca- 
nadian gas  to  U.S.  markets.  More  than 
1,500  of  the  ANGTS  are  already  under 
construction.  1,000  located  in  the  United 
fctates  and  500  miles  in  Canada.  Private 
financing  totaling  more  than  $2  billion 
has  already  been  committed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prebuild  segments. 

On  the  first  of  October  deliveries  of 
240  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  commenced 
to  southern  California  through  the  West- 
em  leg  of  ANGTS;  the  Eastern  leg  of 
ANGTS  is  currently  under  construction 
and  when  it  is  completed  by  the  fall  of 
1982,  800  million  cubic  feet  of  Canadian 
gas  will  begin  to  flow  to  midwestem  mar- 
kets. 

The  completion  of  the  ANGTS  and  the 
commencement  of  delivery  of  Alaskan 
gas  to  lower  48  States  markets  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  which,  in  turn,  will  both 
strengthen  our  economy  and  reduce  our 
vulnerab'l'ty  to  sup-'ly  interru-^tiors.  A 
brief  review  of  the  U.S.  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  illustrates  just  how  im- 
portant this  project  is. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1981  the 
United  States  imports  of  foreign  energy 
totaled  $49  billion  which  is  about  one- 
third  of  our  entire  imports  of  foreign 
merchandise  and  about  four  times  our 
entire  merchandise  balance  of  trade  defi- 
cit of  nearly  $14  billion.  And  more  than 


one-third  of  the  oil  we  consumed  during 
this  period  came  from  foreign  sources. 
These  imports  of  foreign  energy  have 
played  a  significant  part  in  our  continu- 
ous adverse  balance  of  payments  which, 
in  turn,  has  weakened  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  increased  the  flow  of  imported 
goods,  worsened  our  rate  of  inflation,  and 
signiflcantly  lessened  the  ability  of  our 
domestic  companies  to  compete  in  the 
international  market.  The  initial  delivery 
of  2  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  of  Alaskan 
gas  to  lower  4a  States  maricets  will  save 
us  about  $7  billion  per  year  in  imports, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  system  to  3.2 
billion  cubic  feet  per  day  could  save  us 
in  excess  of  $11  billion  in  imports.  It  is 
only  too  obvious  to  even  a  casual  observer 
that  any  action  taken  to  insure  delivery 
of  this  Alaskan  energy  to  domestic  mar- 
kets will  substantially  strengthen  our  do- 
mestic economic  situation. 

Similarly,  the  commencement  of  de- 
livery of  Alaskan  gas  to  lower  48-States 
markets  will  substantially  contribute  to 
our  national  security.  Just  prior  to  the 
oil  crisis  of  1973,  27  percent  of  U.S.  crude 
oil  imports  came  from  the  Middle  East. 
In  January  1981,  more  than  39  percent  of 
U.S.  crude  oil  imports  came  from  the 
Middle  East.  In  addition  to  the  crude  oil 
which  we  import  directly  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  are  those  petroleum  products  we 
import  which  are  refined  from  oil  pro- 
duced in  the  Middle  East.  And  was  ex- 
emplified during  the  recent  Iranian  rev- 
olution and  Iran/Iraq  war,  some  of  the 
foreign  suppliers  of  petroleum  which  we 
overly  depend  upon  are  both  unstable 
and  only  too  willing  to  use  the  "oil  weap- 
on" to  further  their  political  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  but  one  fur- 
ther link  in  a  chain  of  events  and  actions 
which  were  set  off  when  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  was  discovered  back  in  1968.  The 
most  important  of  these  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  committee  report 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115  but  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would  like 
to  briefly  cite  in  chronological  order  the 
major  events  to  date  connected  with  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Ckronology  or  Major  Events 

ALASKA    KATT7RAL    GAS   TRANSPORTATION   STSTEM 

1968 :  Reserves  of  oil  and  gas  discovered  in 
Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  estimated  to  contain 
9.6  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  over  26 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

March  21,  1974:  A  group  of  private  com- 
panies headed  by  Arctic  Gas  filed  for  neces- 
sary approvals  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (FPC),  Department  of  Interior 
(T->'^T^  _  and  Canadian  National  Energy  Board 
(NEB). 

April  1974:  Construction  started  on  800 
mile  pipeline  to  bring  crude  oil  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  shipping  terminal  at  Valdez, 
Alaska.  The  $7.7  billion  line  was  completed 
and  operational  by  mid- 1977. 

May  14.  1974:  Northern  Border  Pipeline  Co. 
sought  FPC  approval  to  build  an  Eastern 
Leg.  and  on  July  12,  made  a  slmUar  filing 
with  DOI. 

September  24,  1974:  El  Paso  Alaska,  a  sec- 
ond competitor,  filed  for  FPC  approval  for 
a  land-sea  system  involving  llqulfication  at 
Valdez,  Alaska. 

December  13.  1974:  Pacific  Gas  Transmis- 
sion and  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  lointly 
filed  with  DOI  and  FPC  to  build  the  Western 
Leg  of  the  Arctic  Gas  system. 
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Aprtl  1975-November  1976:  FPC  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge  Nahum  Lltt  held  hearings 
on  the  two  competing  applications. 

June  1976:  DOI  Issued  its  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  (EIS)  on  the  Arctic 
Gas  proposal. 

September-October  1975:  DOI  held  public 
hearings  on  its  draft  EIS. 

November  1975:  FPC  released  its  draft  EIS 
on  the  El  Paso  system. 

March  29,  1976:  DOI  Issued  Its  final  EIS  on 
Arctic  Gas  system. 

April  1976:  FPC  issued  lU  final  EIS  on 
El  Paso's  System. 

July  9,  1976:  Alcan  Pipeline  Company,  a 
new  affiliate  of  Northwest  Pipeline  Corpora- 
tion, filed  the  third  competing  application 
with  FPC  and  the  Canadian  NEB  to  buUd 
an  overland  system  generaUy  foUowlng  the 
Trans-Alaska  oil  line  and  the  Alcan  Highway. 

September  1976:  FPC  Issued  a  final  EIS  on 
the  Alcan  system. 

October  22,  1976:  Congress  passed  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  to 
expedite  the  selection  and  approval  process. 

February  1.  1977:  Judge  Utt  (FPC)  Issued 
his  initial  decision  recommending  Arctic 
Gas.  but  found  that  any  of  the  three  pro- 
posals were  feasible. 

May  1.  1977:  FPC  mads  a  split  recommen- 
dation to  the  President:  two  Commissioners 
chose  Arctic  Gas,  two  chose  Alcan. 

May  9,  1977:  Canadian  Justice  Thomas  R. 
Berger  issued  a  report  recommending  post- 
ponement of  a  MMkenzie  Delta  pipeline  be- 
cause of  environmental  and  sociological 
problems,  to  allow  time  for  native  claims 
settlement. 

June  1977:  Canadian  NEB  decision  found 
Alcan  route  preferable. 

July  4,  1977:  NEB  recommended  Alcan 
project  and  denied  Arctic  Gas'  application 
as  environmentally  unacceptable. 

July  20.  1977:  DOI  Secretary  Andrus  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  the  Alcan 
project  be  approved. 

July  23,  1977:  Northwest  Energy  contracted 
with  Pan-Alberta  Gas  Ltd.  of  Calgary  for 
delivery  of  substantial  gas  reserves  for  early 
transport  through  the  Eastern  leg. 

July  29, 1977:  Kenneth  M.  Lysyk  of  CanadA 
submitted  a  report  recommending  that  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  In  the  Yukon  Terri- 
tory be  delayed  unUl  August  1981  to  allow 
time  for  native  claims  settlement. 

July  29,  1977:  Arctic  Gas  withdrew  and  the 
eight  American  members  Joined  In  the  Alcan 
project. 

September  8,  1977:  President  Carter  and 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  announced 
agreement  on  the  gas  pipeline  project. 

September  22,  1977:  President  Carter  Is- 
sued his  Decision  and  Report  to  Congress 
selecting  the  Alcan  system. 

October  12,  1977:  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  (FERC;  formerly  FPC) 
commented  on  the  President's  decision,  sup- 
porting; the  Alcan  selection. 

November  2,  1977:  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation of  Alcan. 

November  8,  1977 :  President  Carter  signed 
the  Congressional  Joint  Resolution  approv- 
ing the  Decision. 

December  16,  1977:  FERC  conditionally  ap- 
proved Alcan's  proposed  project,  enabllne 
the  company  to  begin  pipeline  design  and 
planning. 

December  31. 1977:  Alcan  changed  its  name 
to  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Company  and 
the  prolect  name  to  the  Alaska  Highway  Pipe- 
line Project. 

May  8,  1978:  FERC  proposed  an  Incentive 
rate  of  return  structure,  as  required  by  the 
President's  Decision. 

November  9.  J  978:  President  Carter  signed 
into  law  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  which 
set  the  wei'beafl  nrlce  of  AlPs'-a  natural  gas 
at  $1.45  ner  thousand  cubic  feet  plus  month- 
ly Inflation  allowanoet. 


December  l,  1978:  FERC  adopted  an  incen- 
tive rate  of  return  plan,  but  did  not  attach 
values  to  the  factors. 

January  28, 1979:  Northern  Border  filed  for 
FERC  approval  to  buUd  $1.4  billion  facilities 
to  take  Canadian  gas  In  advance  of  avaU- 
abillty  of  Alaskan  gas. 

February  2.  1979:  FERC  proposed  to  require 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  producers  to  pay  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  conditioning  fa- 
cilities needed  to  ready  the  gas  for  trans- 
port.   

April  6,  1979:  FERC  Issued  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  attaching  values  to  each 
incentive  rate  of  return  component. 

April  20.  1979:  FERC  ordered  expedited 
bearing  on  the  prebuUd  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem.   

June  8,  1979:  FERC  Issued  an  order  adopt- 
ing Incentive  rate  of  return  values  and  de- 
ciding tariff  Issues,  by  permitting  rehearing. 

June  8,  1979:  John  T.  Rhett  nominated  as 
Federal  Inspector. 

June  11.  1979:  President  Carter  signed  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  spelling  out  the 
duties  of  the  Federal  Inspector. 

June  13.  1979:  DOI  conditionally  author- 
ized right-of-way  grant  for  construction 
across  Federal  lands  in  Alaska. 

June  21,  1979:  President  Carter  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12142. 

July  1,  1979:  Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector 
officially  came  Into  being. 

July  12,  1979:  Senate  confirmed  John  T. 
Rhett  as  Federal  Inspector. 

July  13,  1979:  John  T.  Rhett  sworn  In  as 
Federal  Inspector. 

August  1,  1979:  PERC  staff  Issued  an  EIS 
which  finds  Prudhoe  Bay  an  acceptable  site 
for  the  gas  conditioning  plant. 

August  6,  1979:  FERC  approved  48-lncb 
pipe  size,  1260  pslg  pressure  for  Alaskan  seg- 
ment, and  in  October  denied  rehearing  of 
that  decision. 

August  24,  1979:  FERC  Issued  an  order  af- 
firming Its  policy  that  the  producers  must 
bear  the  production-related  costs,  but  al- 
lowed applications  for  rehearing  to  be  filed. 

September  6.  1979:  PERC  Issued  its  final, 
unappealable  Incentive  rate  of  return  and 
tariff  order. 

October  12.  1979:  DOI  published  proposed 
regulations  to  assure  that  minorities  and 
women  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  construction  of  the  project,  and  scheduled 
hearings  in  November  1979. 

October  26.  1979:  Exxon  submitted  to  DOJi 
a  proposed  final  decision  on  production  re- 
lated conditioning  costs,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

October  31.  1979:  FEBC  agreed  to  postpone 
final  decision  on  production  related  condi- 
tioning costs,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

January  11.  1980:  FERC  Issued  Western 
Leg  pre-buUd  certificate  subject  to  rehearing. 

January  31.  1980:  FERC  upgraded  diameter 
for  Western  Leg  pre-buUd  from  36  to  42 
inches. 

February  26.  1980:  FERC  conditioned 
Northwest's  certificate  to  give  the  Federal 
Inspector  authority  on  stop-work  orders. 

February  26.  1980:  First  major  gas  pipeline 
drUUng  be^an  in  Alaska  to  gather  soil  sam- 
ples on  southern  part  of  the  route. 

March  10.  1980:  Major  contract  Involving 
about  $36  million  awarded  to  Unified  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  minority  firm,  for  engineering 
and  environmental  support  services  to  OPI. 

March  12,  1980:  Federal  Inspector  reached 
agreement  with  Tnterlor's  Heritage  Conserva- 
tion and  Recreation  Service  to  renresent  him 
in  cultural  resources  matters  for  lower  48 
system.  This  will  help  assure  early  identifica- 
tion and  preservation  of  archeological  re- 
sources. 

April  1980:  Federal  Inspector  reached 
agreement  with  Interior's  Heritage  Conser- 
vation and  Recreation  System  to  represent 
him  in  cultural  resource  matters  for  lower 
48  system.  This  wUl  help  assure  early  Iden- 


tification and  preservation  of  archeological 
resources. 

April  15,  1980:  Budget  hearing  before  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska.  The  Federal 
Inspector  announced  trimming  of  his  re- 
quested staff  from  130  to  104. 

April  28.  1980:  FERC  certified  Eastern  Leg 
pre-build  involving  811  miles  and  $1-1.3  bil- 
lion in  cost. 

May  12,  1980:  Interior  Department  and 
FERC  published  final  regulations  on  EEO/ 
MBE. 

June  10.  1980:  House  budget  committee 
made  a  preliminary  cut  of  $4.3  million  from 
OFI's  requested  $25.8  million  for  fiscal  1981. 

May-June  1980:  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  In  Alaska,  through  the  OFI 
one-window.  Issued  permits  for  Northwest 
build  to  four  construction  flycamps. 

June  10,  1930:  U.S.  and  Canada  formally 
ngreed  on  procedures  for  use  by  both  coun- 
tries in  approving  contracts  for  ANGTS  goods 
and  services. 

June  13.  1980:  FERC  finalized  January  10. 
1980.  Western  Leg  order  on  rehearing,  by 
providing  for  an  additional  30-day  rehearing 
on  the  Northwest  Energy's  Western  Delivery 
System. 

June  19.  1980:  Agreement  signed  by  pipe- 
line sponsors,  gas  producers,  and  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  financing  of  $500  million  de- 
sign, engineering  and  final  cost  estimate  of 
Alaska  segment.  A  statement  of  intent  to 
develop  a  financing  plan  for  construction 
was  also  signed. 

June  20.  1980:  OPI  announced  creation  of 
a  Citizen's  Environmental  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  asked  for  nominations  to  the  five- 
member  group. 

July  1.  1980:  Northwest  Alaska  filed  its 
application  for  a  final  certificate  with  the 
FERC.  and  applied  to  Interior  for  a  right- 
of-way  permit.  The  FERC  filing  contained  a 
cost  estimate  which  will,  if  approved,  be  the 
basis  for  the  incentive  rate  of  return. 

July  1,  1980:  The  n.S.  House  of  Represent- 
otlves  unanimously  approved  a  Resolution 
affirming  Congressional  support  for  the 
ANGTS.  The  Senate  on  Jtine  27  had  given 
its  approval. 

July  17.  1980:  President  Carter  signed  let- 
ter to  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  re- 
affirming U.S.  Government  support  for  com- 
pletion of  ANGTS. 

July  17,  1980:  Canadian  Government  ap- 
proved construction  of  the  southern  part  of 
its  system. 

August  4,  1980:  Construction  began  on 
Canadian  Western  Leg. 

August  6,  1980:  OFI  issued  policy  state- 
ment on  the  legal  status  of  the  Western 
Delivery  System,  construction  of  which  began 
that  same  month. 

August  13.  1980:  Pacific  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Co.  announced  MO  mlMlon  steel  pipe 
contract  award  for  Western  Leg. 

August  20.  1980:  Department  of  Interior 
slcned  off  on  the  Alaska  Leg  grant  of  right- 
of-way  and  sent  It  to  Congress  with  a  re- 
quest for  waiver  of  the  60-day  review  period. 

September  11.  1980:  OFI  published  pro- 
FK>sed  EEO  enforcement  regulations,  along 
with  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission concerning  handling  of  employment 
discrimination  complaints. 

September  26.  1980:  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  filed  a  Joint  suit  in 
Federal  District  in  Bismarck.  North  Dakota. 
challenging;  a  September  12  State  Public 
Service  Commission  order  disapproving  the 
route  selected  through  that  state. 

September  30.  1980:  Northern  Plains  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.  announced  purchase  of  $«90 
million  In  steel  pipe  from  three  U5.  and  two 
fcelfn  firms  for  the  Eastern  Leg  phase  one 
construction. 

November  29.  1980:  Department  of  Interior 
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Issued  right-of-way  grant  to  Northwest 
Alaska  Pipeline  Co.  to  cross  the  433  miles  of 
Federal  land  In  Alaska,  following  Congres- 
sional approval  on  November  19. 

December  8.  1980:  Federal  Inspector  Issued 
a  Notice  to  Proceed  to  Pacific  Oas  Transmis- 
sion Co.  Initiating  the  final  green  light  for 
actual  Lower  48  construction. 

December  8,  1980:  Construction  began  In 
Idaho  on  the  Western  Leg  by  Pacific  Oas 
Transmission  Co. 

December  10,  1980:  Northern  Border  Pipe- 
line Co.  signed  an  agreement  on  a  $1,055 
billion  loan  from  a  consortium  of  North 
American  banks  for  financing  most  of  East 
Leg  construction. 

December  29,  1980:  FI  announced  approval 
of  Northern  Border  Pipeline  Co.'s  Eastern  Leg 
affirmative  action  and  minority  business  con- 
tracting plan. 

January  9,  1981:  Secretary  of  Enerjjy 
Charles  Duncan  recommends  to  the  FERC 
that  POT'S  remaining  West  Leg  be  42-lnches 
in  diameter  instead  of  38-lnches. 

February  9.  1981:  A  West  Leg  ceremony  Is 
held  in  Spokane.  Washington  to  commemo- 
rate starts  of  ANOTS  Lower  48  construction. 

February  26.  1981 :  FI  approves  Pacific  Oas 
Transmission's  AfBrmatlve  Action  Plan. 

March  9.  1981:  Dennis  Schroeder.  OFl's 
East  Leg  Director,  was  named  OF"s  one- 
window  authority  for  East  Leg  transactions. 

March  11.  1981:  Deot.  of  Interior  rl<»ht-of- 
way  grant  signed  for  Eastern  Leg  passage 
across  Federal  lands. 

March  25,  1981 :  Dept.  of  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  ^proved  a  right-of-way 
grant  to  Northern  Border  Pipeline  Co.  to 
allow  the  East  Le^  to  cross  the  Fort  Peck  In- 
dian reservation  in  Montana. 

April  2.  1981:  U.S.  District  Court  for  North 
Dakota  ganted  a  motion  for  summary 
Judgement  in  favor  of  OPI  and  the  FERC  In 
a  lawsuit  filed  against  North  Dakota's  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  in  September  1980. 
The  PUC  objected  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's authority  to  route  the  ANOTS  East- 
ern Leg  throueh  North  Dakota. 

April  10.  1981:  FERC  and  the  OFI  Issued 
first  draft  of  the  "Adger-Berman  Report", 
which  analyzes  the  cost  estimate  for  the 
Alaskan  segment. 

April  15.  1981:  FT  issued  final  design  cost 
estimate  for  the  East  Leg. 

April  18,  1981:  FI  issued  a  Notice  to  Pro- 
ceed which  allowed  for  construction  to  be- 
gin in  Mav  on  six  spreads  in  Montana.  South 
Dakota.  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 

April  21.  1981 :  FI  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Apprrprlatlons  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Sen.  James  McClure,  R-Idaho. 

April  27,  1981 :  U.S.  District  Courts  in  Min- 
neapolis. Minn,  ruled  In  favor  of  Northern 
Border  Pipeline  Co.  in  a  March  13  suit  filed 
against  Jackson  County  for  Its  6  foot  cover 
requirement. 

April  30.  1981:  PI  conditionally  approved 
Northwest  Pipeline  Corporation's  Affirmative 
Action  Plan  (AAP)  for  the  Western  Delivery 
Syst»m — an  arm  of  the  ANOTS  West  Leg. 

May  4,  1981 :  Northern  Border  Pipeline  Co. 
held  a  groundbreaking  ceremony  In  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dakota,  to  commemorate  start  of 
East  Leg  construction. 

May  14.  1981 :  FI  testified  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Representative  John  Murtha.  D-Penn. 

May  21,  1981:  The  pipeline  sponsor  con- 
sortium and  the  major  gas  producers  In 
Prudhoe  Bay — Exxon.  Sohio.  and  ARCO — 
reached  agreement  for  financing  of  the  Alas- 
kan segment. 

June  17.  1981:  John  McMllUan  of  North- 
west Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  requested  consideration  of  a  se- 
ries of  waivers  of  laws  that  the  company  be- 
lieves are  necessary  to  enable  private  financ- 
ing. 

July  24.  1981 :  Senators  McClure.  Jackson, 
Stevens,  and  Murkowskl  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  submit  a  revised  waiver  proposal 
and  urge  prompt  consideration. 


August  10,  1981 ;  The  Federal  Inspector  ap- 
proved Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.'s  Af- 
firmative Action  Plan  for  the  Alaska  segment. 

August  21,  1981:  The  final  Adger-Berman 
report  on  estimated  construction  costs  for 
the  Alaskan  segment  was  issued  by  the  FERC. 

September  23,  1981 :  Two  letters  were  sent 
to  the  President:  one  by  Congressmen  Din- 
gell  and  Udall;  the  other  by  Congressmen 
Broyhlll  and  Brown.  Representing  both  ma- 
jority and  minority  membership,  they  state 
willingness  to  cooperate  toward  resolution  of 
the  waiver  Issue,  while  expressing  concern 
with  some  specific  provisions  proposed. 

October  1,  1981:  A  ceremony  In  Los  An- 
geles marks  the  first  flow  of  Canadian  gas 
through  ANOTS  facilities  to  California. 

October  15,  1981 :  President  Reagan  sent  to 
Congress  waivers  for  certain  provisions  of  the 
1977  President's  "Decision."  If  approved,  the 
waiver  package  will  aid  in  firming  up  financ- 
ing for  Alaskan  segment  construction. 

November  10,  1981:  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  1  approved  and  recommended  to  the 
Senate  S.J.  Res.  115,  a  resolution  to  approve 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a  waiver 
of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act. 

November  12,  1981:  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  approved  H.J. 
Res.  341.  the  House  companion  bill  to  SJ. 
Res.  115.  by  a  vote  of  32  to  7. 

November  17.  1981:  House  Subcommittee 
on  Po>sil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  approves  and 
recommends  to  the  full  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Conunlttee  H.J.  Res.  341  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  9. 

Mr.  President,  the  wa'ver  of  law  which 
the  President  has  proposed  and  we  are 
considering  approving  through  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115  has  been  discussed 
at  length  in  the  committee  report.  But  I 
think  that  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagTies  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
review  the  nature  of  the  President's 
waiver  proposal. 

First,  neither  the  waivers  nor  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation  systpm 
project  itself  involve  any  Federal  loan 
guarantees,  subsidies,  or  expenditures. 
The  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115  will  not  increase  Federal  expendi- 
tures or  increase  the  Federal  deficit:  and 
in  fact  if  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 115  leads  to  the  construction  of 
ANGTS  the  increased  business  revenues 
and  personal  income  alone  will  in  fact 
lead  to  a  significant  improvement  to  our 
economy  and  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
deficit. 

Second,  the  approval  of  the  President's 
proposal  will  not  authorize  construction 
of  the  proiect.  The  waiver  of  law  covered 
by  the  resolution  will  only  remove  Gov- 
ernment obstacles  so  that  private  financ- 
ing of  the  proiect  can  be  developed  by 
the  private  sector. 

And  third,  the  waiver  aonroach  to 
eliminating  regulatory  impediments  to 
the  expeditious  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect is  a  mechanism  which  was  created  by 
Congress  in  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976  and  it  has 
been  used  by  the  President  once  before 
in  1977. 

The  President's  waiver  proposal  will: 
First,  permit  equity  participation  in  the 
proiect  by  Prudhoe  Bay  producers;  sec- 
ond, include  conditioning  plant  in  the 
system;  third,  permit  F'ERC  to  approve, 
at  its  discretion,  tariffs  which  would  pro- 
vide lenders  with  sufficient  assurances  of 
repayment  after  individual  completion  of 
the  conditioning  plant,  the  Alaska  pipe- 


line segment  and  the  Canadian  pipeline 
segment,  each  after  a  date  certain  to 
warrant  the  lenders  advancing  the  enor- 
mous sums  needed  for  private  financing; 
and,  fourth,  enable  the  FERC  to  expedite 
the  issuance  of  the  final  certificate. 

And  finally,  I  would  like  to^oint  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  while  (Con^i^^ional 
approval  of  the  President's^  wftiver  pro- 
posal will  not  guarantee  construction  of 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system — that  is  a  determination  which 
will  ultimately  be  made  by  the  private 
sector — our  failure  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  will  guarantee  that  the 
private  sector  will  be  unable  to  privately 
finance  this  project. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Senate  approve  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  propossd  several  issues  have 
been  raised  by  the  distinguished  oppo- 
nents which  I  would  like  to  address  at 
this  time. 

Some  would  oppose  the  President's 
waiver  recommendation  on  the  basis  that 
several  of  the  major  banks  and  the  three 
major  oil  company  participants  (Exxon, 
Arco.  and  Sohio)  have  directors  from 
each  other.  Laying  aside  the  point  that 
the  President's  waiver  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  degree  of  cross-directorships, 
I  have  three  other  comments  on  this  mat- 
ter. First,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice 
in  the  business  world  for  an  oflBcer  of  one 
company  to  sit  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  another  company. 

Second,  even  though  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  company  may 
serve  as  an  oflBcer  of  another  company, 
that  does  not  relieve  them  of  their  fidu- 
ciary and  other  legal  responsibilities, 
either  when  they  serve  as  a  director  or 
an  officer.  And  finally,  of  the  274  board 
members  who  serve  on  the  boards  of  these 
three  major  oil  company  participants, 
and  the  nine  financial  institutions  poten- 
tially involved  in  arranging  financing  for 
the  project,  only  seven  are  officers  who 
serve  on  one  of  the  other  companies. 

To  claim  that  the  ma'or  banks  and  the 
three  major  oil  companies  are  totally 
interlocked  at  the  board  level,  therefore, 
i3  totally  preposterous. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  consumers 
are  being  asked  to  guarantee  the  costs 
of  the  pipeline  with  no  assurance  that  it 
will  ever  be  completed.  In  this  regard 
I  would  first  note  that  before  the  finan- 
cial community  will  commit  any  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  project  they 
will  first  assure  themselves  that  the  proj- 
ect will  be  completed. 

Second,  I  would  note  that  before  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
issues  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
public  necessity  that  the  FERC  must  first 
find  that  the  project  is  technically  and 
financially  feasible.  And  finally,  that 
since  the  sponsors'  and  producers'  equity 
funding  of  the  project — funding  which 
will  likely  total  between  $9  and  $13  bil- 
lion— cannot  be  recovered  unless  the 
project  is  completed,  it  is  clear  that  they 
will  have  a  very  strong  incentive  to  com- 
plete the  system.  Thus  given  the  interests 
and  responsibilities  of  the  various  par- 
t'es.  it  is  only  too  evident  that  once 
begun  the  project  will  be  completed. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that  the 
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Alaskan  gas  is  not  needed  and  when  it 
is  delivered  It  will  cost  too  much.  Prom 
the  current  rate  of  additions  to  reserves 
it  is  only  too  evident  that  gas  supplies 
from  conventional  resources  in  the  lower 
48  States  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
projected  needs,  nor  will  supplies  from 
Canadian  sources,  Mexican  sources,  syn- 
thetics, and  tight  formations  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  future  demand.  According  to 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee, the  interstate  pipelines  involved  in 
the  project  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  projected  demands  for  natural  gas 
without  the  Alaskan  gas.  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  concurred  with  the  pipelines 
judgment,  as  did  the  Chairman  of  the 
FERC. 

With  respect  to  the  price  of  Alaskan 
gas,  during  the  first  years  the  delivered 
price  will  likely  be  somewhat  above  the 
cost  of  alternative  fuels.  However,  over 
20  years  the  delivered  price  of  Alaskan 
gas  in  real  terms  will  average  between 
$24  and  $33  per  barrel  in  oil  equivalent 
cost.  And  in  this  connection  I  might  note 
that  the  international  price  of  crude  oil 
already  exceeds  this  amount. 

Moreover,  since  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  the  wellhead  price  of  Alaskan 
gas  can  rise  only  with  inflation  and  the 
pipeline  tariff  will  decline  over  time  as 
the  pipeline  is  amortized,  the  delivered 
price  will  fall  in  both  real  and  nominal 
terms. 

There  also  has  been  some  objection  to 
the  President's  waiver  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  allow  the  producers 
and  pipeline  sponsors  to  earn  monopoly 
profits  through  anticompetitive  activity ; 
in  fact,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  First  I  would  like  to  note  that 
the  price  that  the  producers  are  allowed 
to  receive  for  their  gas  at  the  wellhead 
is  limited  by  the  wellhead  price  control 
provisions  contained  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  Second,  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  producer's  and  partners' 
investment  in  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system  is  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion through  their  tariff  determiriation 
mechanism.  And  most  importantly,  the 
President's  waiver  proposal  does  not 
amend  or  change  any  provisions  of  the 
existing  antitrust  laws  which  deal  ex- 
tensively with  anticompetitive  activities. 
Moreover,  the  President's  waiver  proposal 
requires  the  FERC  to  consult  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  antitrust  mat- 
ters suid  to  condition  its  certificate  to 
prevent  discriminatory  treatment. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  to 
those  who  question  the  need  for  allow- 
ing the  North  Slope  gas  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  private  financing  of  the 
project.  During  the  committee's  hearings 
the  project  sponsors  testified  that  the 
capital  costs  of  the  undertaking  have  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  their  invest- 
ment advisers  informed  them  that  they 
simply  would  not  be  able  to  proceed  suc- 
cessfully without  the  additional  financial 
investment  capability  of  the  producers. 
The  bottom  line  then,  is  that  if  this 
Congress  expects  to  see  this  project  pri- 
vately constructed  with  private  fi.nancing 
then  producer  t>articipation  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  . 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115, 
a  resolution  to  approve  the  President's 
waiver  of  law  recommendation  for  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline. 

In  my  opinion,  failure  to  proceed  with 
this  important  project  would  be  very 
shortsighted.  We  must  act,  and  we  must 
act  now. 

Years  and  years  of  effort  by  the  private 
sponsors,  three  Presidents  and  their  ad- 
ministrations, the  Canadian  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Congress  have  got- 
ten us  this  far.  We  have  reiterated  our 
respective  commitments  to  this  effort 
numerous  times.  But  unless  we  act  to- 
day and  approve  this  resolution,  our 
years  of  effort  will  be  for  naught.  With- 
out changes  in  the  existing  law,  the 
project  will  not  go  forward  because  it 
cannot  be  privately  financed. 

Frankly,  development  of  this  waiver 
package  has  required  many  of  us  to  put 
aside  some  previously  held  beliefs  about 
some  of  the  issues  involved.  Over  the 
years  I  have  learned  that  we  must  ap- 
proach these  difficult  issues  pragmati- 
cally. We  must  all  adapt  to  a  changing, 
dynamic  world.  That  is  difficult  for  poli- 
ticians to  do,  especially  when  the  choices 
before  us  are  not  intuitively  pleasing. 

The  piperne  carmot  be  privately  fi- 
nanced without  the  producers  Joining 
the  partnership.  They  are  simply  imwill- 
Ing  to  do  so  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
hold  equity,  and  to  join  in  the  manage- 
ment decisions.  They  also  want  to  have 
the  gas  conditioning  plant — which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  system — financed 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  pipeline. 

The  bankers  have  told  us  that  the 
billing  commencement  provisions  in  the 
waiver  package,  and  the  regulatory  cer- 
tainty provisions,  are  the  minimum  nec- 
essary for  them  to  proceed. 

Keeping  these  very  real  factors  in 
mind,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
project  is  still  in  the  national  interest 
and  whether  the  consumers'  interests  are 
still  adequately  protected. 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  an  un- 
equivocal yes. 

This  project  is  still  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interest,  and  to  our  national  se- 
curity. It  goes  to  developing  our  own  en- 
ergy resources  so  that  over  the  long  haul 
we  can  strengthen  both  our  economy  and 
our  national  security. 

There  are  enormous  existing  reserves 
in  Alaska  and  Canada.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  lock  them  up.  The  future 
potential  is  even  more  enormous,  in  both 
Alaska  and  Canada.  Our  Nation's  energy 
future  depends  upon  developing  oil  and 
gas  reserves  in  frontier  areas.  This  pipe- 
line system  is  a  very  important  link  in 
a  secure  energy  transportation  system. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
longing  for  the  "good  old  days"  when 
both  oil  and  gas  were  cheap.  We  all  real- 
ize intellectually  that  those  days  are  gone 
forever.  Now  we  are  faced  with  approv- 
ing a  project  that  will  bring  us  expen- 
sive gas.  I  do  not  enjoy  that  prospect  any 
more  than  anyone  else  does.  But  we  sim- 
ply have  no  other  alternative. 

The  pipelines  involved  need  the  gas. 
They  cannot  find  any  other  cheaper 
sources.  The  only  alternatives  are  syn- 


thetic fuels  or  imported  oil.  Imported  oil 
will  likely  be  just  as  expensive  as  this 
gas  will  be;  over  the  life  of  the  project.  It 
will  be  much  more  expensive.  And  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  as  secure.  Synthetic  fuels  are 
simply  not  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  satisfy  these  pipelines'  needs; 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  even  more  ex- 
pensive than  Alaskan  gas. 

It  is  tempting  to  say  let  us  wait  a 
while,  and  see  if  we  cannot  work  some- 
thing else  out.  Several  people  have  asked 
me  why  we  cannot  legislate  a  better  so- 
lution to  this  sticky  problem,  rather  than 
using  the  waiver  approach. 

Unless  we  act  now,  the  project  will  be 
delayed  at  least  another  year  because  of 
the  construction  season  situation.  De- 
lay means  money,  and  lots  of  it.  Losing 
a  year  would  cost  consumers  anywhere 
from  $3  to  $6  billion  because  of  inflation. 
I  can  see  absolutely  nothing  that  would 
be  gained  for  consumers  by  putting  off 
tills  decision.  In  fact,  they  would  be  hurt 
more  than  helped. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  we  simply 
must  make  a  decision.  I  believe  that  the 
waiver  package  before  us  today  is  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  a  very  difficult 
problem.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  and  that  they  will  Join  in  sup- 
porting passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 115. 

The  floor  situation  today  is  controlled 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976.  The  act 
allows  1  hour  for  debate,  equally  divided. 

In  order  to  be  fair,  I  have  agreed  to 
yield  the  remaining  time  I  control  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzek- 
baum)  who  is  in  opposition  to  this 
resolut'on. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Senator 
Stevens.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes  or  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  me  3 
minutes.  I  think  he  is  in  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
today  with  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  resolution  to  approve  the  President's 
waiver  package.  This  wa'ver  package  is 
designed  to  remove  the  legislative  and 
regulatory  obstacles  preventing  private 
financing  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system.  This  project 
represents  an  attempt  to  continue  deliv- 
ery of  critically  demanded  energy  re- 
sources from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

I  recently  learned  of  two  interesting 
facts  about  the  North  Slope  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention.  The  first 
fact  is  that  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  has  assessed  expected  discoveries 
of  recoverable  oil  on  the  North  Slope  at 
44  billion  barrels.  This  group  also  found 
over  100  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  as  likely 
for  future  discovery  in  that  region.  In 
fact,  many  estimates  assess  likely  dis- 
covery of  Alaskan  gas  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200  trillion  cubic  feet.  Clearly 
the  Arctic,  especially  the  North  Slope, 
represents    the    highest    potential    dis- 
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covery  area  for  oil  and  natural  gas  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

Another  fact  of  Interest  to  me  was  the 
passage  of  the  2  billionth  barrel  of  oil 
through  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 
That  pipeline  Is  currently  designed  to 
deliver  9.6  billion  barrels  of  recoverable 
oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  point,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  although  Alaska  repre- 
sents the  highest  potential  area  for  dis- 
covery in  the  country,  actual  production 
through  the  oil  pipeline  may  decline 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 
That  is,  production  will  decline  unless  we 
demonstrate  our  resolve  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  encourage  exploration  and 
development  both  onshore  and  offshore 
in  Alaska.  This  is  the  issue  we  must  face 
today. 

We  have  before  us  a  waiver  package 
submitted  by  the  President  targeted  at 
those  specific  provisions  of  law  impeding 
the  ability  of  the  capital  markets  to  fi- 
nance this  project.  Congress  can  assist 
the  President  and  our  Nation  by  remov- 
ing these  obstacles  through  approval  of 
this  waiver.  This  waiver  will  accomplish 
the  essential  objective  of  permitting 
equity  participation  in  this  project  by 
North  Slope  gas  producers,  allowing  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
to  approve,  at  its  discretion,  a  tariff 
providing  sufficient  certainty  to  warrant 
lending  the  enormous  sums  needed  to 
finance  this  project,  and  will  enable  ex- 
peditious issuance  of  the  final  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  contemplating  a 
project  that  could  nm  between  $40  and 
$50  billion.  The  companies  involved  have 
already  Invested  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
design  and  engineering.  They  are  now 
before  Congress  not  to  get  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee,  not  to  ask  for  grants,  but  to 
seek  removal  of  existing  law  and  regula- 
tion that  acts  as  disincentive  to  risk  of 
private  capital  to  deliver  a  proven  reserve 
of  13  percent  of  this  Nation's  natural  gas 
supnly.  26  trillion  cubic  feet. 

There  Is  little  point  In  investing  the 
vast  amount  of  capital  required  to  ex- 
plore frontier  areas  in  Alaska  If  our 
Government  is  not  permitted  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  the  resources  once  discovered.  What 
motivation  or  incentive  is  there  to  drill 
In  the  Beaufort  Sea.  the  Navarin  Basin, 
or  the  national  petroleum  reserve  of 
Alaska  if  there  is  substantial  fear  that 
we.  as  a  government,  are  not  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  clear  useless  obstructions  to 
exploration,  discovery,  and  delivery  of 
domestic  energy  resources. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  the  un- 
paralleled scope  of  the  project  prevents 
the  sponsors  from  obtaining  sufficient 
domestic  debt  financing.  The  sponsors 
must  seek  the  vast  majority  of  their  debt 
capital  abroad.  We  are,  in  th  s  waiver, 
creating  a  legal  and  regulatory  frame- 
work that  would  put  this  project  on 
equal  footing  with  other  international 
projects  of  similar  magnitude.  We  must 
assist  these  domestic  corporations  in 
convincing  international  lending  insti- 
tutions that  this  project  Is  competitive 
in  relation  to  other  world-class  invest- 
ment opportunities. 


Significantly,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
constructed  approximately  6,000  miles  of 
a  o6-inch  gas  pipeline  irom  its  frontier 
areas  s'nce  1976.  Furthermore,  the  Rus- 
sians plan  to  lay  approximately  lO.OCO 
additional  miles  of  56-lnch  pipe  from 
fields  in  western  Siberia  to  central  and 
western  areas  In  Russia  between  1981  and 
1985.  There  is  little  doubt  the  Siberian 
pipeline  and  other  Soviet  pipeline  proj- 
ects will  compete  with  this  project  in 
capital  and  steel  supply  markets  In  the 
industrialized  world.  Moreover,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  demonstrating  the  drive 
necessary  to  Insure  secure  energy  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  grave 
concsm  that  must  be  considered  in  the 
debate  on  this  waiver.  That  concern 
is  the  commitment  that  we  have  made 
to  Canada.  We  In  Congress  and  In  two 
administrations  have  pledged  to  move 
heaven  and  Earth,  short  of  Government 
subsidy,  to  clear  the  way  for  this  prolect. 

In  fact.  President  Carter,  in  a  July 
1980  lettsr  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau, 
provided  assurances  not  only  that  the 
pipeline  would  be  completed,  but  also  the 
resolve  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  legislative  assurance  required  to  em- 
bark rpon  the  so-called  prebuilt  sec- 
tions of  the  pipeline.  These  sections  are 
now  nearly  complete. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  undertaking 
already  initiated  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  approval  of 
and  excort  of  Canadian  gas  through  the 
prebuilt  section,  in  direct  reliance  on 
various  commitments  provided  by  the 
United  5  tates,  failure  to  meet  these  com- 
mitments through  rejection  of  the  Presi- 
dent's waiver  could  have  serious  reper- 
cussions for  United  States-Canadian 
relat'ons.  We  have  received  a  dlp'o-nat'c 
note  from  the  Canadian  Embassy  which 
I  submit  for  the  Record.    „ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  note 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Canadian  Embassy. 

October  29, 1981. 

DIPLOMATIC    NOTE    NO.    SS2 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  presents  Its  com- 
pliments to  the  Department  of  State  and 
has  the  honour  to  request  the  Department 
to  transmit  to  the  Interested  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
copies  of  this  Note  and  the  attached  brief, 
requested  by  the  Committee,  outlining  the 
history  of  Canada's  Involvement  in  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Ssrstem 
(ANQTS). 

The  Embassy  wishes  to  draw  at»-entlon  In 
particular  to  the  following  points,  elabo- 
rated In  more  detail  in  the  accompanying 
document : 

The  decision  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
to  facilitate  construction  of  the  ANGTS  was 
taken  in  the  firm  conviction- that  the  ear- 
liest possible  transport  of  U.S.  natural  gas 
from  the  western  Arctic  to  southern  markets 
would  make  a  vital  contribution  to  reduc- 
ing North  American  dependence  on  Insecure 
world  oil  supplies. 

Selection  of  the  ANGTS  followed  three 
years  of  careful  consideration  of  several 
competing  proposals  by  Canadian  and  U.S. 
regulatory  authorities  and  Intensive  negotia- 
tions between  the  governments  of  both 
countries. 

Joint  action  by  the  Canadian  and  U.S. 
Governments  on  the  ANQTS  was  preceded  by 


conclusion  of  the  Transit  Pipeline  Treaty, 
which  provides  for  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  pipelines  in  one  country  used  to 
transport  the  hydrocarbon  products  of  the 
other  and  non-interference  with  supplies  of 
hydrccarbons  crossing  one  country  en  route 
to  the  other. 

The  broad  commitment  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  faciliute  completion  of  the  ANGTS 
found  expression  In  the  Agreement  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
on  Principles  Applicable  to  a  Northern 
Natural  Oas  Pipeline.  The  Agreement  de- 
clared that  the  two  governments  would 
■'facilitate  the  expeditious  and  efficient  con- 
struction of  the  Pipeline"  and  that  they 
would  seek  all  required  legislative  author- 
ity and  remove  auiy  impediments  to  this  end. 

The  Agreement  expressed  the  understand- 
ing of  both  governments  that  the  pipeline 
would  be  privately  financed  and  made  pro- 
vision, inter  aUa.  for  determination  of  the 
pipeline's  route  and  capacity,  for  close  co- 
ordination and  consultation  between  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agencies  of  both  coun- 
tries and  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  related  to  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line on  generally  competitive  terms. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  undertakings  of  that 
Agreement,  the  Government  of  Canada 
made  the  difficult  decision  to  authorize 
commencement  in  1030  of  construction  of 
the  southern  sections  of  the  pipeline  in  Ca- 
nada. That  decision  was  taken  on  the  basis 
of: 

Agreement  between  the  project  sponsors 
and  the  producers  to  share  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  final  design  and  engineering  of 
the  system  in  Alaska  and  to  cooperate  In  de- 
veloping a  financing  plan; 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  in  July  1980  de- 
claring that  the  ANGTS  remained  "an  essen- 
tial part  of  securing  this  Nation's  energy 
future"  and  that  the  system  enjoyed  "the 
highest  level  of  congressional  support  for  its 
expeditious  construction  and  completion  by 
the  end  of  1985"; 

A  letter  of  July  17,  1980  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  stating  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  satisfied  that  the  entire  system 
would  be  completed,  that  the  U.S.  energy 
situation  required  Its  completion  without 
delay,  that  the  U.S.  appreciated  the  steps 
taken  by  Canada  to  advance  its  side  of  the 
project,  that  the  U.S.  stood  ready  to  take  ap- 
propriate additional  steps  necessary  for  com- 
pletion of  the  system,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  prepared  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  initiate  action  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  remove  any  impediments  that  may  exist 
under  present  law. 

Construction  of  the  western  leg  of  the 
soutrem  portions  of  the  pipeline  has  been 
completed  and  construction  of  the  eastern 
leg  is  expected  to  be  completed  toy  the 
autumn  1982. 

While  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the 
Oovernmeat  of  Canada  to  comment  on  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  package  of  waivers 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Reagan,  the  Government  of  Canada  consi- 
ders that  approval  of  the  waivers  is  required 
to  facilitate  private  financing.  The  Govern- 
msnt  of  Canada  Is  pleased  to  not«  that  the 
waiver  provision  relating  to  precommence- 
ment  billing  for  the  Canadian  segment  of 
the  pipeline  meets  with  the  satisfaction  of 
the   Canadian  sponsors. 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  avails  itself  of 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Department 
of  State  the  assurances  of  Its  highest 
consideration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  another 
issue  that  has  constantly  arisen  is  the 
Impact  upon  consumers  of  this  waiver. 
Those    who    are    coDoemed    with    the 
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American  consumer  should  keep  in  mind 
the  need  of  that  consumer  for  the  In- 
comparable quantities  of  Canadian  and 
Alaskan  gas  made  available  by  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  virtually  all  testimony  be- 
fore the  Energy  Committee  supports  this 
project  as  a  vast  benefit  to  consumers. 

After  thorough  debate  among  the 
Senators,  Congressmen,  and  administra- 
tion officials,  we  stand  convinced  that 
this  wtdver  preserves  the  fundamental 
protections  afforded  of  na.tural  gas  con- 
sumers imder  existing  law.  The  waiver 
guarantees  protection  of  consumers  be- 
cause there  Is  no  return  on  equity  on  the 
Alaska  segments  until  gas  is  actually 
flowing  through  the  system.  FERC  also 
serves  to  protect  consumer  interests  by 
setting  a  date  certain  for  completion  of 
the  system  after  full  examination  of  all 
relevant  factors  affecting  that  comple- 
tion and  by  establishing  ju«;t  and  reason- 
able rates  in  is  tariff.  Finally,  the  waiver 
requires  that  each  of  the  three  def  ned 
segments  in  the  system  must  be  entirely 
complete  prior  to  bill'ng.  For  instance, 
the  Alaska  pipeline  segment  Is  nearly  800 
miles  in  length  and  will  cost  roughly  $21 
billion  by  the  time  of  completion. 

The  consumer  will  pay  nothing  if  pipe- 
line construction  were  delayed  some- 
where in  Alaska  and  the  entire  segment 
Is  not  complete.  Furthermore,  this  proj- 
ect will  be  financed  so  that  equity  dollars 
are  the  first  dollars  spent  on  construc- 
tion. The  sponsors  and  producer  com- 
panies stand  to  lose  nearly  $7.5  billion  in 
equity  investment  If  the  project  is  not 
finished. 

There  is  absolutely  no  benefit  to  the 
builders  to  abandon  construction.  Only 
throueh  completion  can  a  return  on  In- 
vestment be  realized.  This  waiver  provi- 
sion must  clearly  be  distinguished  from 
construction  work  in  pro»?Tess,  (CWIP) 
with  which  it  is  often  confused. 

In  fact,  testimony  on  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee dononstrated  that  in  the  worst 
case  the  consumer  would  pay  onlv  $1.70 
per  month  after  the  target  completion 
date  until  completion  In  the  case  of 
delay.  However,  even  in  that  case,  by 
absorbing  the  cost  inltia^lv  in  prebillini?. 
the  consumer  avoids  capitalization  of 
debt  service  in  the  tariff  rate  base.  Over 
the  life  of  the  project,  this  saves  the  con- 
sumer untold  dollars  by  avoiding  the 
addition  to  the  tariff  of  infiation  and  in- 
terest costs  for  amounts  prepaid  In  cases 
of  delay. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  what 
we  face  today  is  a  critical  sta<re  concern- 
ing our  resolve  to  meet  national  energy 
demand.  Alaska  represents  a  golden  od- 
portunity  for  our  Nation  to  obtain  secure 
domestic  energy  resources.  We  must  rot 
fall  in  our  responsibility  to  meet  the 
justifiable  plea  of  the  energy  producing 
industry  for  legislative  and  regulatory 
certainty.  Without  such  certainty,  firms 
cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  funnel 
capital  Into  nrctlc  exploration.  Failure 
to  approve  this  waiver  this  session  will 
not  only  kill  this  prolect  but  w'll  also 
serve  as  a  strone  signal  that  we  simnly  do 
not  have  the  resolve  to  dispose  of  the  im- 
pediments to  energy  security.  For  our 
future,  we  must  pass  the  President's 
waiver  and  allow  this  project  a  healthy 
chance  of  success. 


We  now  have  before  us  a  waiver  pack- 
age submitted  by  the  President  targeted 
at  those  spec.'flc  provisions  of  law  im- 
peding the  abirty  of  the  capital  mar- 
kets to  finance  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  position  that 
unless  we  take  this  action  there  will  be 
little  iwlnt  in  investing  the  vast  amount 
of  capital  required  to  explore  frontier 
areas  of  Alaska  if  we  are  not  able  to  per- 
mit the  industry  to  take  ihe  step&  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  already 
discovered  and  proven  reserves. 

What  motivation  or  incentive  is  there 
to  drill  in  the  Beaufort  Sea,  which  Is  off 
our  State,  the  Navarin  Basin  out  in  the 
Bering  Sea  or  the  national  petroleum 
reserve  of  Alaska  if  there  is  a  realistic 
fear  that  we,  as  a  Government,  are  not 
committed  to  the  proposition  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  clear  useless  ob- 
structions to  exploration  and  develop- 
ment? 

There  must  be  a  feeling  in  the  indus- 
try, in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  as  well 
as  In  the  financial  community  that  oil 
and  gas  as  discovered  in  these  high-risk 
areas  as  a  result  of  very  risky  invest- 
ments will  be  deliverable  to  the  markets 
of  the  South  48. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  commitments  to  Canada.  We 
have  made  commitments  in  Congress, 
and  two  administrations  have  pledged  to 
move  heaven  and  earth,  short  of  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  to  clear  the  way  for  this 
project.  President  Carter,  in  a  July  letter 
to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in  1980,  pro- 
vided assurances  that  not  only  the  pipe- 
line would  be  completed  but  also  the  re- 
solve of  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
legislative  assurance  required  to  embark 
upon  the  so-called  prebuilt  sections  of 
the  pipeline.  Those  sections  in  Canada 
are  nearly  completed  now. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  undertakings 
already  Initiated  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  approval  of  an 
export  of  Canadian  gas  through  the  pre- 
built section,  in  direct  reliance  on  vari- 
ous commitments  by  the  United  States, 
failure  to  meet  these  commitments 
through  rejection  of  the  President's 
waiver  could  have  serious  repercussions 
for  United  States-Canadian  relations. 

We  have  received  a  diplomatic  note 
from  the  Canadian  Embassy  to  that  ef- 
fect which  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
aVz  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Mr.  Mu«kowski. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115, 
the  resolution  of  approval  for  the  waiver 
package  proposed  by  the  President  to 
facilitate  financing  and  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Oas  Transportation 
Svstem.  The  Senate  Energy  Committee, 
after  extensive  hearings  and  careful 
consideration,  voted  to  report  this  res- 
olution by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

The  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Pvsfe^  f  ANGTS)  a  4.8no-mile  pipe- 
line stretching  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  across 
Canada  to  terminals  in  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia, will  bring  to  48  of  our  States 


some   26   trllll(m   cubic   feet   of  badly 
needed  natural  gas. 

That  26  trillion  cubic  feet,  which  rep- 
resents 13  percent  of  the  Nation's  gas 
reserves.  Is  only  the  beginning,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Up  to  200  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  are  estimated  to  be  in 
Alaska — a  vast  energy  resource  that  will 
not  be  developed  until  a  means  to  bring 
it  to  market  is  In  place.  Construction 
of  this  pipeline  from  arctic  Alaska  Is  the 
key  to  our  Nation's  effort  to  achieve 
energy  Independence. 

The  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  will  be  the  largest,  privately- 
financed  construction  project  in  history 
of  the  free  world.  It  will  Involve  no  Fed- 
eral subsidy  or  loan  guarantee.  Failure 
to  remove  the  legal  and  regulatory  ob- 
stac  ts  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
pipeline's  private  financing  and  con- 
struction would  constitute  a  signal  to 
OPEC  that  we  are  either  not  committed 
to  or  capable  of  achieving  energy  Inde- 
pendence In  our  Nation.  We  have  been 
making  speeches  in  this  country  about 
the  need  to  achieve  energy  independence 
ever  since  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo. 
This  project  represents  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  about  it. 

We  currently  import  3.4  million  bar- 
rels of  OPEC  oil  each  day.  When  com- 
pleted, the  Alaskan  pipeline  will  deliver 
2  bilUon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  each 
day — equivalent  to  about  400.000  barrels 
of  imported  oil.  Later,  the  pipeline  can 
be  easily  modified  to  transport  up  to  3.2 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  thereby 
displacing  about  600,000  barrels  of  im- 
ported oil  daily. 

Despite  the  current,  tenuous  energy 
glut,  our  total  proven  reserves  of  natu- 
ral gas  are  continuing  their  decline.  Re- 
cently, the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  heard  testimony  that  this 
Nation  will  be  facing  a  natural  gas  sup- 
ply shortage  as  early  as  1983.  Annual 
additions  to  our  proven  gas  reserves  re- 
main substantially  below  annual  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas. 

The  pipeline  is  not  only  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  naticmal  security 
and  energy  independence,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  our  balance  of  payments.  Dur- 
ing the  first  7  months  of  1981,  our  en- 
ergy imports  cost  us  more  than  $49  bil- 
lion— about  (wie-third  of  our  total  im- 
ports of  goods.  The  foreign  oil  that 
Alaskan  gas  would  displace  is  currently 
costing  us  $7  billion  per  year. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  to  Can- 
ada, as  my  colleague.  Senator  Stevens, 
referred  to,  that  this  gasline  would  be 
completed.  As  the  result  of  that  commit- 
ment, Canada  has  approved  a  prebuilt 
portion  of  the  pipeline  that  is  currently 
transporting  Canadian  gas  from  Calgary, 
Alberta,  to  the  United  States.  Our  fail- 
ure to  fulfill  our  commitments  would 
constitute  a  gross  betrayal  of  Canada 
and  strain  the  commercial  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  resolution 
to  approve  the  waiver  package  before  us 
today.  Congress  has  been  working  to- 
ward the  goal  of  bringing  Alaskan  gas 
to  market  for  more  than  4  years.  Vari- 
ous, alternative  options  have  been  ex- 
plored. Extensive  hearings  have  been 
held.  Legislation  has  been  enacted.  Presi- 
dential reassurances  of  our  commitment 
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to  the  project  have  been  made — all 
bringing  us  to  this  moment.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  reasonable  waiver 
package  and  it  is  now  up  to  Congress  to 
act  (m  It.  Testimony  during  the  Energy 
Committee's  hearings,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly supportive  of  the  waiver 
package,  can  be  distilled  to  one  basic 
and  recurring  point — without  approval 
of  the  President's  waiver  package,  there 
will  be  no  pipeline,  period. 

If  we  are  truly  committed  to  greater 
energy  independence,  an  enhanced  na- 
tional security,  improved  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  a  reduction  in  the  risk  of 
future  natural  gas  shortages,  we  must 
approve  this  waiver  package. 

I  would  like  you  to  recall  that  there  is 
a  parallel  to  this.  On  November  16,  1973, 
there  was  a  vote  taken  in  this  Chambei 
and  it  was  a  tie  vote  that  was  broken  by 
the  Vice  President.  Today,  we  have  the 
oil  pipeline  across  Alaska  which  is  de- 
livering 18.8  percent  of  our  total  U.S. 
domestic  production  of  1.6  million 
barrels  a  day  going  through  that  pipe- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  this  gas  transportation 
sy.stem  in  its  entirety  will  cost  over  $40 
bllll(m  in  Inflated  or  as-spent  dollars. 
Given  these  enormous  capital  costs,  the 
development  of  a  sufficient  and  workable 
financing  plan  has  beoi  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  great  challenge.  The  spon- 
sors, the  gas  producers,  the  pipeline  com- 
panies, and  a  number  of  financial  insti- 
tutions have  already  had  many  discus- 
sions in  this  regard.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  working  on  this 
waiver  package  have  certainly  become 
well  aware  of  the  imprecedented  finan- 
cial commitment  it  will  take  to  complete 
the  project. 

The  waiver  package  itself  contains 
seven  individual  waivers.  The  first 
waiver  would  permit  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope  gas  producers  to  own  an  equity 
interest  in  the  pipeline.  President 
Carter's  1977  Decision  recognized  that 
"(P)roducer  participation  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  project  is  warranted  due  to 
the  beneficiary  status  and  their  financial 
strength."  However,  it  limited  that  par- 
ticipation by  prohibiting  producers  from 
having  an  equity  interest  in  the  project. 
The  concern  that  producer  participation 
in  the  ownership  of  the  pipeline  might 
give  rise  to  potential  competitive  abuse 
is  adequately  protected  by  the  proposed 
waiver:  First,  the  producers'  equity  po- 
sition will  be  limited  to  a  minority  in- 
terest; and,  second,  the  prooosed  waiver 
provides  that  the  FERC.  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  must 
find  that  producer  participation  will  not 
create  or  maintain  a  situation  inconsist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws  or  create  re- 
strictions on  access  to  the  ANGTS  or 
restrictions  on  capacity  expansions. 

Further  protections  against  potential 
anticompetitive  abuse  include  section  13 
of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976,  Public  Law  94-586. 
which  requires  that  the  FERC  condition 
Its  certificate  to  prevent  discriminatory 
treatment;  the  FERC  regulation  of  the 
ANGTS  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  and 
the  anti-trust  laws,  which  will  still  apply 
to  the  ANGTS.  The  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee heard  overwhelmingly  supportive 


testimony  relating  to  this  waiver  during 
its  3  days  of  hearings  on  ANGTS. 

Each  of  the  representatives  of  the 
financial  community  underscored  the 
importance  of  tliis  waiver  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  pipeline.  H.  Anton  Tucher, 
vice  president  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
testified  that: 

Since  the  existing  pipeline  sponsor  group 
dees  not  have  the  capacity  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  precompletion  debt  support  and 
insufficient  support  appears  to  be  available 
from  other  sources,  significant  producer  in- 
volvement in  the  equity  and  pre-completlon 
debt  support  arrangements  would  seem  to 
be  practically  essential. 

Clearly,  the  pr'vate  financing  of  this 
project  Is  dependent  on  equity  participa- 
tion. 

The  second  waiver  includes  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  gas  conditioning  plant  in  the 
legal  description  of  the  approved  trans- 
portation system.  President  Carter's 
1977  decision  excludes  the  conditioning 
plant  from  that  description.  The  exclu- 
sion stems  from  the  original  certificate 
application  which  requested  certification 
of  facilities  commercing  at  the  dis- 
charge site  of  the  conditioning  plant  fa- 
cilities. The  system  described  :n  the  deci- 
sion was  necessarily  limited  to  the  fa- 
cilities for  which  certification  was  re- 
quested. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  economic 
effect  of  Including  the  conditioning  plant 
in  the  system  is  the  same  as  treating  the 
plant  as  a  separately  certificated  facil- 
ity and  providing  a  conditioning  cost  al- 
lowance sufficient  to  provide  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  gas  conditioning  cost.  Con- 
ditioning facilities  are  essential  to  per- 
mit Alaskan  gas  to  be  delivered  to  the 
lower  48  States.  The  ANGTS  has  special 
conditioning  requirements  for  the  gas  to 
be  transported  through  the  system.  Cir- 
cumstances in  Alaska  are  unique  and  gas 
processing  costs  in  Alaska  are  much 
greater  than  the  processing  costs  that 
normally  occur  in  the  lower  48  States. 

The  producers'  willingness  to  make  a 
substantial  financial  commitment  to  the 
project  is  predicated  on  the  inclusion  of 
the  conditioning  plant  as  a  part  of  the 
ANGTS  to  permit  a  recovery  of  costs  as- 
sociated with  constructing  and  operating 
the  plant,  plus  a  reasonable  return  on  in- 
vested capital  pursuant  to  a  FERC-ap- 
proved  tariff.  Application  of  the  incentive 
ra^^n  return  (IROR)  mechanism  to  the 
conditioning  plant  would  substantially 
delay  issuance  of  a  final  certificate.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  much  lower  risk  of  cost 
overrun  for  the  plant,  because  the  plant 
will  be  built  at  a  single  location  where 
the  producers  have  experience  in  build- 
ing facilities  and  much  of  the  plant  will 
be  prefabricated  in  the  lower  48  States. 

"Thus,  there  is  no  need  for  an  IROR 
mechanism  for  the  plant.  However,  the 
actual  construction  costs  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Federal  Inspector  and  only  pru- 
dently incurred  plant  costs  will  be  re- 
covered in  rates.  The  ANGST  hearing 
testimony  also  stressed  the  importance 
of  this  waiver  to  the  development  of  a 
workable  financing  plan.  Robert  H. 
Graham,  vice  president  of  Citibank,  N.A.. 
testified  that : 

It  Is  Impractical  to  consider  financing  of 
the  Alaskan  pipeline  If  the  conditioning 
plant  is  subject  to  uncertainties  of  owner- 


ship, financing  and  integration  of  conatnio* 
tion  and  operation  in  the  System. 

Again,  the  waiver  provision  is  critical 
to  the  completion  of  this  vital  project. 

The  third,  and  possibly  most  contro- 
versial waiver  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
approve  tariffs  that  permit:  First,  re- 
covery of  the  full  cost  of  service  of  the 
Canadian  pipeline  segment  upon  comple- 
tion and  testing  of  the  Canadian  seg- 
ment but  not  before  a  date  certain,  as 
established  by  the  FERC.  to  be  the  most 
likely  date  for  the  entire  approved  trans- 
portation system  to  commence  opera- 
tion; and  second,  recovery  of  actual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenses,  cur- 
rent taxes,  and  amounts  necessary  to 
service  debt,  including  Interest  and 
scheduled  retirement  of  debt,  for  both 
the  Alaska  pipeline  segment  and  the  gas 
conditioning  plant  upon  their  individual 
completion  and  commissioning  but  not 
before  a  date  certain,  as  established  by 
the  FERC,  to  be  the  most  likely  date  for 
the  entire  approved  transportation  sys- 
tem to  commence  operation. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding and  misinformation  re- 
lating to  the  prebilling  waiver.  The  fact 
is,  the  risk  that  prebilling  could  actually 
occur  is  so  small  it  is  immeasurable  for 
the  following  reason.  It  is  unlikely  that 
a  segment  will  be  completed  and  com- 
missioned without  the  other  segments 
also  being  completed  and  commissioned 
on  the  target  operation  date  established 
by  the  FERC  since:  First,  the  U.S.  spon- 
sors will  not  receive  a  return  of  or  on 
efuity  imtil  the  entire  system  operates; 
second,  the  project  sponsors  and  regula- 
tory authorities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  assura  coordinated  con- 
struction; and  third,  the  most  diilicult 
portions  of  the  project  will  be  con- 
structed first. 

The  request  that  billing  be  permitted 
to  commence  for  each  of  the  three  in- 
dividual segments  of  the  ANGTS  upon 
their  separate  completion  and  commis- 
sioning and  after  a  date  set  by  the  FERC, 
in  consultation  with  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tor, as  the  most  likely  date  for  the  en- 
tire ANGTS  to  commence  operation 
represents  a  fair  sharing  of  risk  between 
investors  and  consumers:  First,  con- 
sumers would  not  pay  for  ths  ANGTS 
as  it  is  being  constructed,  and  in  no 
event  would  consumers  be  charged  be- 
fore November  1986,  which  is  the  cur- 
rently projected  date  for  completion  of 
the  entire  ANGTS;  second,  the  con- 
sumer risk  in  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
delay  is  minimal  because  it  is  so  widely 
dispersed — the  average  residential  con- 
sumer would  pay  only  32.  80,  or  98  cents 
per  month  after  the  target  operation 
date  depending  on  which  segment  was 
delayed;  and  third,  the  project  spon- 
sors would  continue  to  incur  significant 
risk  because  no  charges  could  be  made 
for  any  segment  that  is  not  completed 
and  commissioned. 

Thus,  investors  in  a  segment  bear  the 
loss  associated  with  its  noncompletion. 
The  US.  .sponsors  do  not  receive  a  re- 
turn of  or  on  equity  until  gas  flows. 
Finally,  no  charges  can  be  mads  until 
the  target  operation  date  set  by  the 
FERC. 
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The  waiver  honors  a  commitment  to 
Canada.  In  a  letter  of  Juiy  IJ.  198J, 
President  Carter  advised  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  of  Canada  that  he  would  re- 
quest the  congress  to  permit  the  Cana- 
dian sponsoring  companies  to  collect 
their  fuJ  cost  of  service  upon  completion 
of  their  segment. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed waiver  would  not  relieve  the 
FERC  of  its  statutory  responsibilities 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  find  that 
the  project  tariff  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Under  that  act  the  Commission 
would  still  be  required  to  find  that  all 
rates  and  charges  for  delivering  natural 
gas  to  markets  In  the  lower  48  States 
aro  just  and  reasonable. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  other  waivers, 
the  testimony  of  the  financial  commun- 
ity was  clear  on  this  point.  Without  the 
prebilling  waiver,  there  would  be  no 
pipeline.  Again,  In  the  words  of  Anton 
Tucher  of  the  Bank  of  America: 

Without  the  (prebilling)  waiver,  as  a 
practical  matter,  private  financing  cannot 
be  arranged. 

Tho  fourth  waiver  would  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  FERC,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  dispense  with  formal  evi- 
dentiary hearings  on  certificate  appli- 
cations authorizing  construction  and 
operation  of  the  ANGTS.  If  Alaskan  gas 
deliveries  are  to  commence  In  late  1986, 
the  process  of  obtaining  final  certifica- 
tion pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  must  not  be  unduly  delayed. 

Given  the  extensive  government  scru- 
tiny of  the  project  over  the  past  years, 
the  FERC  should  not  be  required  to 
initiate  further  elaborate  hearings  if  in 
its  judgment  to  do  so  would  add  little 
or  nothing  to  the  already  voluminous 
proiect  record  which  Includes:  First, 
over  2  years  of  formal  evidentiary  hear- 
ings before  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion prior  to  the  President's  1977  de- 
cision; second,  l'/2  years  of  hearincs, 
both  In  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
before  the  final  "pre-burd"  authorisa- 
tions were  issued;  third,  2  years  of 
formal  rulemaking  relating  to  the  proj- 
ect tariff  and  the  Incentive  Rate  of  Re- 
turn  mechanism;  fourth,  2  years  of 
FERC  review  of  the  design  specifications 
for  the  Alaskan  pipeline;  and  fifth,  over 
1  year  of  review  by  the  FERC  and  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector  of  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
segement. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  waiver 
would  not  In  any  way  relieve  the  FERC 
of  Its  statutory  responsibility  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  to  find  that  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  ANGTS  wou'd  serve  the 
public  interest  and  that  all  rates  and 
charges  are  just  and  reasonable.  Nor 
would  approval  deny  any  party  the  right 
to  otherwise  fully  participate  in  any 
PERC  proceedings  leading  to  final 
certification. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee,  Stanley  J.  Lewand 
Vice  President  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  made  the  following  observation 
about  this  specific  waiver: 

V?ith  retard  to  evldentlarv  hearing  re- 
quirements, I  think  that  the  history  of  reg- 
ulation and  the  potential  for  further  delay 


In  the  process  of  reaching  a  decision  make 
It  desirable  for  I'ERC  to  be  granted  discretion 
to  hold  bearings  only  when  it  deems  such 
hearings  ap;>roprlate.  Time  is  Important  In 
the  coustriiction  of  this  project  and  in  the 
delivery  of  our  own  gas  from  Alaska.  The 
more  ercpedltlous  we  can  make  the  hearings 
before  the  regulatory  commissions,  the  less 
win  be  the  cost  of  the  delivery  system  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  benefits  to  the  even- 
tual consumer. 

The  fifth  waiver  will  provide  assur- 
ances of  regulatory  certainty  which  the 
f  nanclal  community  requires  to  insure 
sufficient  revenue  recovery.  This  pro- 
posed waiver  is  limited  in  scope  in  order 
to  preserve  a  balance  between  the  assur- 
ance of  pipeline  revenue  recovery  vital  to 
lenders  and  the  statutory  obligation  of 
the  FERC  to  assure  just  and  reasonable 
rates. 

This  waiver  would  only  prevent 
changes  to  the  tariffs  which  would  im- 
pair debt  service  for  the  ANGTS  or  pre- 
clude the  recovery  by  shippers  of  costs 
associated  with  the  purchase  and  trans- 
portation of  Alaska  gas.  Thus,  actual  ex- 
penses will  still  be  subject  to  a  FERC 
prudency  examination.  The  lenders  will 
not  advance  the  necessary  capital  to 
fund  the  project  without  assurances  that, 
once  approved  by  the  FERC,  the  tariffs 
will  not  be  subject  to  future  regulatory 
action  which  would  Impair  the  recovery 
of  debt  provided  in  reUance  on  such 
tariffs. 

The  FERC  has  attempted  to  provide  as 
much  regulatory  certainty  as  possible  by 
approving  a  tariff  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
service  interruption,  would  assure  a 
stream  of  revenues  sufficient  to  service 
debt  and  pay  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  and  taxes.  However,  the  FERC 
recognizes  that  it  could  be  legally  pos- 
sible for  a  future  Commission  to  modify 
this  tariff. 

In  a  recent  memorandum  to  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  FERC 
indicated  that  both  he  and  the  FERC 
chairman  concur  with  the  assessment 
that  potential  lenders  to  the  ANGTS 
need  greater  assurances  on  the  matter 
of  regulatory  certainty  than  they  have 
been  supplied  to  date  and  that,  under 
present  law,  this  assurance  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  FERC.  Again,  the  fi- 
nancial commxmity  expressed  Its  unani- 
mous support  of  this  waiver.  Robert 
Graham  of  Citibank  testified  that  the  fi- 
nancial community  ".  .  .  would  not  ac- 
cept the  tariff  arrangements  proposed 
as  the  security  for  repayment  of  our 
loans  to  this  project  without  this 
waiver." 

The  sixth  and  seventh  waivers  are  of 
a  technical  nature,  specifying  the  regu- 
latory status  of  the  project  and  insur- 
ing the  sufficiency  existing  of  export- 
import  authority.  Again,  witnesses  at 
the  Energy  Committee  hearings  agreed 
that  these  technical  amendments  clarify 
potential  legal  and  regulatory  difficul- 
ties and  may  add  perceptibly  to  the  feas- 
ibility of  attaining  private  financing  for 
the  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  ncmamendable 
package  of  waivers  contain  the  mini- 
mum elements  that  can  attract  private 
financing  given  the  current  realities  of 


today's  financial  markets.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  imderstand  that 
we  have  a  rare  opportunity  before  us 
today.  A  vote  for  this  single  piece  of 
legislation  is  a  vote  for  enhanced  na- 
tional security,  increased  energy  inde- 
pendence, and  an  improved  balance  of 
payments. 

Moreover,  a  vote  for  this  resolution 
will  allow  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
its  commilments  to  Canada  and  bring 
Alaskan  gas  to  the  lower  48 — and  I 
might  add  that  this  gas  would  come  to 
us  by  the  method  and  along  the  route 
preferred  by  the  environmental  com- 
munity. Also,  a  vote  for  this  resolution 
will  help  facilitate  the  creation  of 
private-sector  jobs  and  the  infusion  of 
private -sector  capital  into  an  economy 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  recession. 

Finally,  a  vote  for  this  resolution  Is  a 
s  gnal  to  OPEC  that  America  intends  to 
d3velop  its  own  energy  resources.  I  think 
the  American  people  deserve  no  less  than 
that.  The  alternative — continued  de- 
P3ndence  on  foreign  oil — is  an  alterna- 
tive I  cannot  live  with,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain my  colleagues  will  share  that  con- 
clusion and  support  this  resolution. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
consider  that  a  vote  for  the  waiver  \s 
a  vote  to  Insure  that  each  of  your  States 
will  be  assured  of  a  proportional  share 
of  this  gas.  The  alternative  is  to  deny 
your  State  of  its  gas  suiK>ly  over  the 
next  25  years. 

I,  therefore,  urge  your  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  115. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Congress  should  not  follow  the  ex- 
pedited procedure  provided  for  in  the 
Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Act,  which  would  waive  laws.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  some  that  a  better  solution 
might  be  to  legislate  a  solution. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  proposal 
before  us  was  formulated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  recognition  of  the  need  to  ex- 
pedite decisions  regarding  the  system. 
Del  IV  would  cost  bilhons  of  dollars  and 
at  least  another  year.  Separate  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  practical  In  light  of 
the  need  for  a  timely  decision  to  re- 
move remaining  barriers  to  private  fi- 
nancing. We  must  act  now.  The  waiver 
package  before  us  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  to  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  30  seconds? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
tho  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  underscore  what  the  Senator  has  just 
said.  I  know  of  no  time  frame  that  we 
could  find  to  consider  the  complex  leg- 
islation that  would  evolve  if  we  tried  to 
go  the  legislative  route.  The  President's 
route  is  the  only  route  to  go  to  get  the 
assurances  we  need  to  go  to  the  financial 
markets  in  time  to  finance  this  project. 
A  legislative  route  would  kill  this  project. 
The  waiver  package  Is  the  only  way  that 
this  project  is  going  to  survive. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  measure  we  have  before  us  is  raw. 
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It  is  crude,  It  ts  unfair,  it  is  inequitable, 
it  is  unjust,  and  it  is  tlie  result  of  sheer 
and  unaduiterated  greed. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  package. 
This  is  one  of  the  rawest  deals  to  ever 
come  before  the  Congress,  and  it  wili  go 
through  overwhelmingly  because  one  of 
the  finest  lobbying  Jobs  this  Congress  has 
ever  seen  has  been  in  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  concerning  all 
of  the  lobbyists  involved  in  pushing  this 
legislation  ttirough. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gas  Pipeline:  Forsinc  a  Connection 

Between  Democbats  and  OOP 

(By  Paul  Taylor) 

What  do  you  do  when  you  hold  the  govern- 
ment fra::chise  to  build  the  most  expen3lvo 
private  construction  project  ever  conceived, 
but  can't  find  a  banker  who  will  touch  the 
project? 

If  you're  a  politically  connected  pipeline 
tycoon  by  the  name  of  John  McMllllan,  you 
put  tor^ether  a  loSbylnj  teun  that  covers 
the  waterfront  from  old  friends  like  Walter 
P.  Mondale  ar.d  Robert  S.  Strauss  to  new  ones 
like  former  Reagan  speeohwrlter  Peter  Han- 
naford. 

Tou  commission  sheaves  of  reports  on  how 
your  project,  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline, 
serves  the  national  interest.  You  arrange  for 
help  In  the  persraslcn  game  from  the  unions 
that  wUl  build  the  line,  the  steel  companies 
that  will  supply  the  raw  materials  and  the 
oil  companies  that  will  feed  the  gas  through 
It. 

Then  you  let  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress know  that  if  they  want  the  private 
rector  to  finance  the  $40  billion  project, 
they're  going  to  have  to  shift  some  of  the 
risk  of  building  it  from  the  bankers  to  the 
con-umers. 

McMllllan,  a  hard-driving,  one-time,  oil 
field  roustabout.  Is  In  the  midst  of  such 
a  campaign.  His  company.  Nortihwest  Alaskan 
Pipeline.  Is  seekins  a  series  of  waivers  to  Its 
4-year-old  franchise  for  the  project,  the  most 
controversial  of  which  would  expose  nearly 
half  the  nation's  natural  pas  customers  to 
the  possibility  of  being  billed  for  the  line 
before  it  is  finished. 

The  pipeline  is  expected  to  provide  the 
"lower  48"  states  with  more  than  4  percent 
of  their  natural  gas  needs  by  the  time  it  is 
completed  In  1988  at  the  earliest.  It  is 
planned  to  run  a  total  of  4.790  miles — six 
times  longer  than  the  trans-Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line— from  Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska,  to  the  Mid- 
west In  one  segment  and  to  California  in 
another. 

Consumer  groups  are  opposing  the  waiver 
package.  The  Reagan  administration,  after 
some  initial  hesltance  and  substantial  tin- 
kering, is  supporting  it.  But  so  far  its  efforts 
have  been  modest,  and  the  major  lobbying 
thrust  is  being  orchestrated  by  Mc>fnilBn. 
who  is  drawing  on  a  lifetime  of  political 
friendships  to  help  steer  It  through  Congress. 

McMllllan  is  a  heavy  financial  contributor 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  and  his  aggressive 
partisanship  has  become  a  matter  of  repular 
comment  on  Caoitol  Hill,  where  the  package 
is  facing  a  key  vote  today  in  the  House  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee. 

Is  it  any  coincidence,  some  wonder,  that 
Rep.  Tony  Coelho  rD-Calif),  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee.  Is  one  of  the  most  active  sup- 
porters of  the  package,  and  that  this  summer 
McMllllan  purchased  a  $10,000  table  at  a 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  committee? 

Committee  director  Martin  Pranks  denies 
any  link.  He  did.  however,  note  that  McMll- 
llan haa  been  "an  old  friend  of  the  commit- 


tee" and  that  "we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  broad 
effort  to  make  Dcmocrais  aware  that  you 
don't  remain  In  the  majority  by  screwing 
your  friends." 

Still,  he  said  that  the  "widespread  percep- 
tion" that  campaign  contributors  receive  spe- 
cial treatment  from  Congress  is  "vastly  over- 
blown." 

Former  Democratic  National  Committee 
chairman  Strituss,  whose  law  firm  helped 
McMllllan  draft  the  waiver  package,  took  the 
some  tack.  "He's  my  friend  and  I'm  helping 
him  with  pride,"  Strauss  said.  "But  I'm  doing 
It  because  It's  a  good  project.  I  certainly 
don't  go  around  geltlng  Involved  with  help- 
ing friends  to  the  tune  of  $40  billion."  Then 
Strauss  added  pucklthly,  "A  couple  of  bil- 
lion, may'oe." 

Some  committee  staffers  say  that  If  Mc- 
Mllllan is  getting  any  boost  from  his  Demo- 
cratic Party  connection,  it  is  costing  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  "He's  a  dominant 
personality  ond  peonie  tend  to  associate  the 
pipeline  project  with  him,"  said  one  Repub- 
lican Senate  staffer  who  asked  not  to  be  iden- 
tified. "I've  heard  people  say  why  should  we 
rush  to  his  rescue  when  the  rotten  bastard  Is 
a  Democrat." 

For  his  part,  McMllllan  Is  Inclined  to  dis- 
miss the  importance  of  partisanship.  He 
notes  that  he  himself  has  given  money  to  In- 
dividual Republican  candidates,  ond  that 
most  of  the  nine  other  pipeline  companies 
and  three  oil  companies  In  his  consortium 
tend  to  be  more  Republican  In  orientation. 

Still,  he  is  sensitive  enough  to  the  whole 
question  of  party  loyalty  to  have  assembled  a 
lobbying  team  that  is  scrupulously  balanced 
among  Democrats  and  Republicans.  To  work 
the  GOP  side  of  tV'e  aisle,  he  retained  the 
Hannaford  firm  and  Jack  Ferguson  &  Asso- 
ciates. 

For  Democratic  persuasion,  he  Is  leaning 
on  Strauss's  firm.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss, 
Hauer  &  Feld,  and  the  firm  of  White,  Pine  & 
Verville. 

He  also  has  hired  Mondale  as  a  consultant, 
although  a  spokesman  for  the  former  vice 
president  said  he  has  made  only  one  call  to 
Capitol  Hill  on  the  project.  McMllllan,  who 
this  spring  contributed  $5,000  to  Mondale's 
fund-raising  vehicle,  the  Committee  for  the 
Future  of  America,  said  the  main  reason  he 
brought  Mondale  on  board  was  to  help  In 
arranging  for  nnanclng  on  the  world  market. 

When  McMllllan  won  the  franchise  In  1977 
over  two  competing  pipeline  consortiums, 
he  assured  Congress  he  could  build  the  pipe- 
line without  government  loan  guarantees 
and  without  consumer  risk-sharing. 

He  now  says  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion have  thrown  his  projections  out  of 
kUter.  To  placate  a  now-sklttlsh  financial 
community,  the  waiver  proposal  would  split 
the  pipeline  project  into  three  segments  and 
call  for  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission to  f.et  a  "date  certain"  (probably 
around  .lanuary.  1078)  by  which  all  three  are 
expected  to  be  finished.  If.  on  that  date,  any 
one  se.f:ment  is  completed  but  the  others  are 
not.  the  pipeline  consortium  co"ld  begin 
hilling  customers  for  the  completed  section, 
even  though  they  would  not  be  receiving 
Alaskan  natural  gas. 

"This  Is  the  minimum  the  banks  can  live 
with,  and  we're  not  even  sure  it  Is  enough." 
McMllllan  says.  "But  we  do  know  If  we  don't 
get  it.  we  have  no  chance  for  private 
financing." 

The  chanciness  of  the  project,  even  with 
the  waiver  package,  is  part  of  what  is  slow- 
ing Its  progress  throuc;h  Congress.  Some  fear 
that  the  waiver  proposal  is  lust  a  foot  In  the 
door,  that  McMllllan  eventually  will  be  back 
asking  for  full  federal  loan  guarantees. 

Meantime,  the  likelihood  that  natural  gas 
prices  will  be  decontrolled  by  the  time  the 
line  is  completed  has  caused  some  to  wonder 
whether  the  Alaska  gas.  with  Its  hleh  fixed 
transportation  costs,  will  be  economically 
comTjetltive  with  other  forms  of  energy. 

Complicating   all   this,   from   McMUllan's 


point  of  view,  is  the  lukewarm  response  from 
the  Reagan  admlnlotiuaou.  it  Sv.b.ol.uii,lally 
cut  uacK  on  his  original  waiver  request 
(which  had  been  for  a  much  more  extensive 
pre-bllUng  system)  berore  approving  it.  and 
so  far  it  has  done  little  lobbying  for  the 
package  on  the  Hill. 

But  he  hopes  the  ndminlstraUon  will  get 
more  Involved,  In  port  because  the  proven 
gas  reserves  In  Alaska  are  13  percent  of  the 
nation's  supply,  and  In  part  because  letting 
the  project  die  would  severely  strain  rela- 
tions with  Canada  which  has  a  heavy  stake 
m  it. 

"We  need  the  best  lobbyist  In  town  in  on 
this  one,"  said  McMllllan  with  a  Democratic 
tipping  of  the  hat  to  President  Reagan.  "We 
don't  have  him  yet,  but  we're  hoping." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  package  is, 
without  question,  as  anticonsumer  as  al- 
most any  legislation  that  we  have  ever 
had  before  us — and  we  have  had  some 
pretty  rugged  legislation  that  has  for- 
gotten about  the  American  consumer. 

Some  of  the  proposals  that  have  made 
their  way  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  past  have  been  rough,  but  this  one  is 
luibelievable.  Nobody  in  their  right  mind 
would  have  thougiit  that  there  could 
ever  come  to  pass  a  time  when  the  con- 
sumers of  gas  would  be  called  upon  to 
undcrvrnte  a  pipeline  that  may  never  be 
built.  Consumers  did  not  ask  for  this 
waiver.  The  pipeline  proponents  asked 
for  it. 

The  big  winners  under  this  resolution 
Vv'ill  be  Arco,  Exxon,  and  Sohio,  the  three 
major  oil  companies  tliat  are  producing 
the  Nortli  Slope  oil  and  gas.  They  will 
get  a  70-percent  internal  rate  of  return 
during  the  first  year  of  production,  and 
tiie  consumers  will  get  zip. 

The  other  winners  are  the  banks, 
which  will  be  relieved  of  any  risk  that 
the  pipeline  might  not  be  completed, 
and  the  consumers  will  get  zip. 

The  State  of  Alaska  will  reap  $10.7 
billion  in  severance  taxes  and  royalty 
payments  on  the  Alaskan  gas,  and  the 
consumers  will  get  zip. 

The  big  losers  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  again  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, are  the  millions  of  consumers  who 
will  be  forced  to  shoulder  the  risk  that 
the  $43  billion  pipeline  might  not  be 
complated  on  time  or  at  all.  But  the  con- 
sumers will  pay  whether  completed  or 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
get  the  message  to  some  of  the  Members 
who  serve  with  me  on  this  body  about 
what  they  are  doing  to  their  own  con- 
stituents. They  are  supposed  to  be  here 
representing  those  constituents,  but  the 
fact  is  that  consumers  in  3G  States  can 
very  likely  be  called  upon  to  pay  extra 
dollars  on  their  gas  bills,  month  in  and 
month  out,  for  20  years  and  never  get  a 
drop  of  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  indicating  .lust  what  those  extra  costs 
may  be  for  each  of  those  constituents  in 
the  36  States. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Cost  op  Prebillino  the  Alaskan 
AND  Canadian  Pipe  Segments 

(Note. — These  figures  are  based  on  the 
House  Enerpy  and  Commerce  stafT  analysis 
in  1987  dollars,  assuming  a  compounded 
annual  rate  of  Inflation  of  10  percent.) 
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state/region,  residential,  and  industrial: 
United  States,  $50-»97.  $16.201-$3a,411. 
New  England,  not  directly  served. 
Connecticut,  not  directly  served. 
Massachusetts,  not  directly  served. 
Rhode  Island,  not  directly  served. 
Mid  Atlantic,  $32-$33.3,  $6.352-$l  1,008. 
New  Jersey.  $15-$29.  $2,702-$4,826. 
New  York,  $18-$40,  $2,074-$4.434. 
Pennsylvania.  $60-»82,  $20,759-$29.015. 
E.  North  Central.  $89-$150,  $19.820-$28,434. 
Hllnols,  t27-$135,  $3,340-$16253. 
Indiana,  $:0-$32.  •18,161-$31,196. 
Michigan,  $118-«200,  $21,848-$37,030. 
Ohio,  $114-$126,  $40,791-$41,87fl. 
Wisconsin.  $114-«179.  $26,3(7-$27.541. 
W.    North    Central,    •103-$188,    •26,713- 
$S1,557. 
Iowa,  •118-$217,  |47,066-M6,e69. 
Kansas.  $i7-$174,  $15,131-$u7,297. 
Minnesota,  $256-»266,  $26,683. 
Missouri.  $27-$68,  $20.62 1-$50.773. 
Nebraska.  $119-$232,  $27.125-$52.911. 
North  Dakota,  not  directly  served. 
South  Dakota.  $132-$221,  •«.791-$14,743. 
8.  Atlantic.  $32.2-$74,  $14.728-$33.602. 
Delaware,  not  directly  served. 
DC.  $111,  $38,719. 
Florida.  $0-$ll.  $6,622-$49.918. 
Georgia,  not  directly  served. 
Maryland.  $109.  $9,895. 
Virginia.  $100.  $18,029. 
W.  Virginia,  $82-$100.  $91.361-$110.989. 
E.S.  Central,  $29-$42.  $17.776-»25,544. 
Alabama.  $5-$21.  $4.313-$18.151. 
Kentucky,  $85.  $29  048. 
MisslsslDDl.  $23-»24.  $21.9'=9-$22  914. 
State /re''ion.  residential,  and  industrial: 
Tennessee.  S2''-»*5.  $12  8O8-$21.803. 
W.S.  Central,  $3-$32.  $3  568-$39.633. 
Arkansas.  $3-$39.  $2.035-$25.512. 
Louisiana.  $11-$21,  $I8.694-$21,472. 
Texas,  $3-$79.  $2.l27-$67.746. 
Oklahoma,  $0-$85.  $1 ,438-$68.4S6. 
Mountain.  $17-$12g,  $n.e3S-$52,835. 
Arizona,  not  directly  served. 
Colorado,  $21-$147,  $7.B62-$S1.997. 
Idaho.  $85-$100.  $l]9.193-$138.gil. 
Montana,  not  directly  served. 
Nevada,  $I8-«in3.  «18n.3''0-«PB'  210. 
New  Mexl"0.  $'!-«158   •I1.481-$32,311. 
Utah.  $0-$146,  $B21-$9S.7ig. 
Wyoming.  $5-$153.  $7.190-«93,174. 
Pacific,  $82-$89,  $24.739-$2S.889. 
California.  $82-$89.  $23,830-$25,020. 
Alaska,  not  directly  served. 
Hawaii,  not  directly  served. 
Oregon.  $74-$81,  $72,893-$93.630. 
Washington.  $93-$114,  $59.525-$72,782. 
Maine,  not  directly  served. 
N.  Carolina,  not  directly  served. 
S.  Carolina,  not  directly  served. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  In 
1977,  when  Congress  approved  President 
Carter's  decision  to  go  forward  with  the 
present  plan  to  build  the  pipeline,  we  did 
so  with  certain  specific  conditions.  Now 
the  pipeline's  sponsors  are  coming  back 
to  Congress  saying:  "We  cannot  do  it  on 
our  own;  business  is  unable,  keep  out  of 
our  way.  Government,  but  when  we  get 
in  trouble,  come  back.  Grovemment,  and 
bail  us  out." 

This  is  the  bailout  bill,  Mr.  President, 
the  bailout  bill  for  the  oil  comoanies,  who 
sure  do  not  need  any  bailout.  It  is  also  the 
bailout  bill  for  those  other  proponents  of 
this  gas  pipeline. 

There  are  three  specific  conditions  that 
were  in  the  legislation  originally.  One, 
that  the  entire  pipeline  be  completed  and 
gas  flowing  before  consumers  are  billed 
for  any  of  the  pipeline's  costs:  two,  that 
Exxon.  Soh'o,  and  Arco  be  barred  from 
any  ownership  in  the  pipeline;  three,  that 
the  oil  companies  bear  the  responsibility 
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for  constructing  the  $6  billion  condi- 
tioning plant  at  the  pipeline's  northern 
end. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  administra- 
tion is  asking  Congress  to  waive  all  of 
these  conditions  and  more.  The  10  inter- 
state plpeUnes  that  make  up  the  Alaska 
pipeline  consortium  and  the  three  oil 
companies  producing  the  gas  want  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  in  mid- 
stream. Hie  same  oil  and  gas  industry 
that  comes  here  and  importunes  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  says,  "Get  the 
Government  off  our  backs;  let  the  market 
operate,"  today  has  changed  its  colors. 
It  is  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  its 
mouth.  They  are  now  asking  Government 
to  step  in  and  shield  them  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  marketplace. 

For  almost  4  years,  th^s  project  has 
been  imable  to  secure  financing  despite 
the  more  than  30  percent  rate  of  return 
the  project  would  provide  for  the  pipeline 
during  the  first  year.  The  major  banks 
have  scrutinized  this  project  and  decided 
that  there  is  a  major  risk  that  the  pipe- 
line might  not  be  completed  or  that  the 
Alaskan  gas  might  not  be  marketable. 

What  do  the  banks  say?  "Consumers, 
you  underwrite  it.  You  are  rich,  con- 
sumers, and  the  poor  oil  companies  are 
not  so  rich." 

The  banks'  fears  may  be  Justified  that 
the  pipeline  will  not  be  completed  or 
that  the  gas  might  not  be  marketable, 
becau-^e  according  to  the  pipeline's  fig- 
ures, the  delivered  price  of  the  Alaskan 
gas  in  1987  will  be  $11.91  to  $18.51  per 
mcf,  which  is  an  oil  equivalency  price 
of  -^60  to  $107  a  barrel.  A  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  analysis  puts 
the  delivered  price  as  high  as  $15  to 
$20  per  mcf. 

Stanley  Lewand,  vice  president  of 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  on  October  30,  1981 — 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  candor — 
that: 

Lenders  have  indicated  .  .  .  that  they  are 
not  willing  to  accept  the  risks  that  the  de- 
livery system  might  not  be  completed  .  .  . 
and  that  they  must  be  assured  of  the  timely 
repayment  of  their  debt  and  Interest  there- 
upon. 

Oil  companies  will  not  underwrite  it; 
why  should  they  take  the  risk?  The 
banks  will  not  underwrite  it;  why  should 
they  take  the  risk?  But  the  American 
consumers  in  36  States  should  under- 
write it,  according  to  the  pipeline's  spon- 
sors. 

The  decision  of  the  financial  market- 
place, Mr.  President,  is  that  tliey  are  not 
willing  to  take  that  kind  of  risk.  Now 
the  pipeline's  sponsors  want  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  law  that  prohibits  con- 
sumers from  paying  for  any  of  the  pipe- 
line's costs  until  the  pipeline  is  com- 
pleted and  gas  is  fiowing.  That  means 
that  consumers  will  be  forced  to  assume 
the  risks  that  the  pipeline  might  not  be 
completed  even  though  shrewd  business- 
men such  as  Mr.  Lewand  have  concluded 
that  the  risk  is  too  great. 

When  Congress  approved  the  present 
pipeline  plan  in  1977,  Mr.  President,  we 
were  assured  this  would  never  happen. 
But  "tiiitX  they  tell  Congress  in  1  year  or 
1  week,  they  change  the  next  year  or  the 
next  week  if  it  suits  their  convenience. 


On  September  22,  1977,  John  McMll- 
llan, chairman  of  the  Northwest  Oil  Co.. 
a  very  responsible,  reputable  gentleman 
of  integrity,  head  of  the  pipeline's  par- 
ent company,  told  the  House  Commerce 
Committee: 

The  President's  decision  requires  that  the 
Alcan  project  be  privately  financed  In  its  en- 
tirety. The  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments will  not  be  called  upon  for  finan- 
cial guarantees. 

And  there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  calls  upon  the  Government  for 
those  financial  guarantees.  He  was  cor- 
rect. 

But  he  also  said: 

Nor  will  consumers  have  to  bear  the  hypo- 
thetical burden  of  noncompletlon  of  the 
project. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  for  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President.  When  Mr. 
McMillian  testified  for  this  measure  in 
1977,  his  unequivocal  language  was: 

Nor  win  consumers  have  to  bear  the  hypo- 
thetical burden  of  noncompletlon  of  the 
project. 

He  went  on  to  state: 

Instead,  other  primary  beneficiaries  of  the 
project  win  be  called  upon  to  provide  the 
necessary  financial  backing.  We  believe  that 
Alcan  can  obtain  the  necessary  project  fi- 
nancing from  Canadian  and  United  States 
sources. 

What  kind  of  credibility  is  that?  He 
tells  us  one  thing  in  1977,  then  totally 
reverse  the  story  in  1981,  after  the  project 
is  underway.  What  kind  of  responsibility 
is  that?  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  just 
recently  heard  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Director,  Mr.  Stock- 
man, saying  one  thing  but  meaning  an- 
other thing. 

That  is  what  we  have  in  this  instance, 
a  total  lack  of  credibility  and  a  total  re- 
versal of  the  commitment  that  was  made 
to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  the  legislation  was 
first  before  us.  , 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  McMiUian  s 
assurances  that  Congress  approved  Pres- 
ident Carters  decision.  The  concept  of 
consumers  being  forced  to  pay  for  the 
pipeline's  cost  before  any  gas  service  is 
provided  is  anathema  to  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  fair  play  and  free  enterprise. 
But  so  much  for  fair  play. 

What  does  this  waiver  really  mean, 
Mr.  President?  Under  this  proposal,  the 
pipeline  would  be  allowed  to  begin  charg- 
ing consumers  for  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  pipeline's  Alaskan  segment  or 
the  gas  conditioning  plant  if  they  are 
completed  by  the  estimated  due  date  to 
be  established  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  even  though  the 
entire  pipeline  is  not  completed  and 
functioning. 

Ftor  the  Canadian  segment,  consumers 
would  be  forced  to  pay  a  hefty  rate  of 
return  on  equity  in  addition  to  the  con- 
struction costs.  Those  costs  would  con- 
tinue for  20  years— for  20  years— even  if 
the  pipeline  is  never  completed. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  unbelievable, 
that  we  have  before  us  today  a  proposal 
to  require  the  American  people  in  36 
States  to  pay  for  a  pipeline  that  may 
never  be  completed  because  the  bankers 
and  the  proponents  of  it  are  not  willing 
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to  underwrite  It  themselves?  Does  any- 
body really  believe  that  the  three  oil 
companies  that  are  in  this  deal  cannot 
find  the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  fi- 
nancial backing  for  this  pipeline  if  they 
truly  were  committed  to  it  and  intended 
and  wanted  to  do  so?  Of  course,  they  can. 

But  why  should  they  put  that  on  their 
balance  sheet  if  they  can  get  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  put  it  on  their  balance 
sheet? 

How  much  would  the  prebilling  cost? 
Based  on  an  analysis  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  prebilling  of  the  Alas- 
kan and  Canadian  pipeline  segments  in 
1987  would  add,  on  a  national  average, 
between  $50  and  $97  a  year  to  a  residen- 
tial consumer's  gas  bill. 

In  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  where  more 
than  72  billion  cubic  feet  of  Alaskan  gas 
is  slated  to  be  sold  each  year,  the  annual 
preblUing  surcharge  for  residential 
consumers  could  be  as  much  as  $114  to 
$126. 1  submit  that  my  constituents  can- 
not afford  that,  and  I  further  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  their  constituents 
cannot  afford  the  additional  billing 
charges  they  will  have  to  pay. 

On  a  monthly  basis,  the  prebilling 
surcharge  in  Ohio  comes  to  $9.50  to 
$10.05:  $9.50  to  $10.05  a  month  that  resi- 
dential consumers  in  my  home  State  may 
be  asked  to  pay  because  the  Congress 
forced  them  to  assume  a  risk  that  the 
banks  refused  to  accept.  Consumers  are 
already  being  straddled  with  high  inter- 
est rates,  double  digit  inflation  and  a 
depressed  economy.  To  ask  them  to  bear 
this  risk  is  unconscionable. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  impact  on 
residential  consumers. 

The  impact  of  prebilling  on  industrial 
gas  consumers  raises  another  major 
problem.  The  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce study,  weighted  for  inflation, 
shows  that  in  1987,  prebilling  for  the 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  pipeline  segments 
would  add  $16,294  to  $32,411  per  year 
to  the  gas  bill  of  an  industrial  user  on  a 
national  average.  In  Ohio,  an  industrial 
gas  bill  would  rise  from  $40,791  to 
$41,876.  A  cost  increase  of  this  magni- 
tude clearly  would  hurt  our  economy. 
But  there  is  an  even  greater  danger. 
According  to  a  November  3  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  study: 

The  impact  on  the  industrial  sector  Is 
especially  noteworthy  because  most  com- 
panies would  pass  the  increased  cost  to  Its 
customers  through  product  price  Increases 
or  more  Ukely  In  many  cases  switch  to  a 
cheaper  source  of  energy  such  as  residual  oil. 
Tf  massive  switching  occurs  in  the  Industrial 
sector,  then  the  average  monthly  cost  to 
consumers  In  the  residential  sectors  could 
skyrocket  because  the  Industrial  sector  was 
going  to  bear  60  percent  of  the  consumer 
liability. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues,  that  may 
sound  unlikely.  But  the  potential  for  in- 
dustrial users  being  forced  off  gas  and 
back  on  to  oil  is  very  real. 

Many  industrial  users  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  where  most  of  this 
Alaskan  gas  is  scheduled  to  be  sold,  pos- 
sess fuel  switching  capability  that  was 
installed  after  1970.  when  natural  gas 
production  is  the  Southwest  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico   dropped   and   Industrial   users 


were  curtailed,  rather  than  face  a  sur- 
charge of  $40,000,  most  industrial  users 
will  simply  flip  a  switch  and  go  back  to 
oil,  thereby  increasing  our  oil  imports. 
Consumers  would  be  left  holding  the  bag. 

Massive  fuel  switching  in  the  indus- 
trial sector  may  occur  even  if  the  pipe- 
line is  completed  and  the  Alaskan  gas  is 
flowing.  The  House  energy  and  com- 
merce analysis  shows  that  in  1987  the 
price  of  alternative  oil  based  fuels  will 
be  around  $6  per  Mcf,  between  two  and 
three  times  cheaper  than  the  Alaskan 
gas  at  $12  to  $18  per  Mcf — and  that  price 
assumes  the  continuation  of  price  con- 
trols on  Alaskan  gas  under  the  NGPA. 
nut  the  oil  companies  are  hard  at  work 
to  repeal  the  NGPA  and  totally  decontrol 
natural  gas  prices.  If  decontrol  occurs 
there  will  be  no  price  cushion  of  old, 
price-controlled  gas  to  hide  the  true  cost 
of  the  uneconomical  gas  from  Alaska. 

Despite  all  of  these  problems,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millian  and  the  other  p'.peline  executives 
tell  us  that  the  risk  is  "almost  none" 
that  consumers  will  have  to  make  any 
pavments  for  pireline  construction  be- 
fore gas  is  flowing,  or  that  the  pipeline 
will  not  be  completed.  If  the  risks  are  so 
slight,  then  why  have  the  banks  de- 
manded the  total  insulation  of  a  pre- 
billmg  waiver? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  r-sk  of  non- 
completion  is  great.  And  the  bottom  line 
of  this  waiver.  Mr.  President,  is  that  con- 
sumers are  be'ng  asked  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  the  $43  b'Uion  pipeline — but  the 
pipeline  is  not  willing  to  guarantee  that 
a  single  cubic  foot  of  gas  will  ever  be 
delivered. 

Of  course,  the  prebilling  waiver  is  not 
enough.  There  is  more,  there  is  always 
more  and  more  for  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry. The  administration  also  wants  to 
waive  the  ban  on  producer  ownership  in 
the  pipeline.  The  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department  concluded  that 
permitting  Exxon,  Soho,  and  Arco  to  ob- 
tain an  equity  interest  in  the  pipeline 
could  create  the  opportunity  for  the 
earning  of  monopolv  profits.  Congress 
agreed  with  that  assessment  and  im'^o'ei 
the  ownership  ban.  This  legislation  will 
very  effectively  weaken  that. 

The  administration  claims  that  any 
opportunity  for  monopoly  profits  will  be 
prevented  by  requiring  the  FERC — in 
consultation  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  conclude  that  producer  partic- 
ipation will  not  violate  the  antitrust 
laws.  But  th's  condition  is  meaningless. 
The  FERC  does  not  have  any  expertise 
in  antitrust  enforcement  and  the  ofiQclals 
in  this  administration's  Justice  Depart- 
ment have  already  shown  that  they  are 
totally  unwilling  to  effectively  and  vig- 
orou"=lv  en'orco  the  antitrust  laws.  Fur- 
thermore, FERC  Chairman  Charles  But- 
ler has  already  told  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee that  he  believes  the  pipeline  should 
go  forward  with  the  waivers. 

The  pipeline  and  the  producers  al- 
ready have  negotiated  at  less  than  arm's 
length.  Just  look  at  the  indefinite  price 
escalator  clause  In  Exxon's  supply  con- 
tract with  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co. 
in  which  the  purchaser  agrees  to  pay  the 
price  of  middle  distillate  fuel  in  the  event 
of  decontrol. 

There  are  other  existing  barriers  ham- 


pering competitive  contractual  negotia- 
tions such  as  the  provisions  that  permit 
the  pipeline  to  pass  through  to  its  retail 
customers  all  of  its  purchaser  gas  costs. 
To  permit  the  oil  companies  to  sit  on 
both  sides  of  the  negotiating  table  will 
only  heighten  these  problems. 

No,  we  should  not  lift  the  ban  on  pro- 
ducer ownership,  Mr.  President.  The 
concern  about  the  potential  for  the  pro- 
ducers earning  monopoly  profits  remains 
as  compelling  today  as  it  did  4  years  ago. 
We  need  not  look  further  than  the  OflBce 
of  Federal  Inspector's,  October  19,  1981, 
cost  of  service  analysis.  That  report  es- 
timates that  the  producers  will  receive 
an  internal  rate  of  return  of  more  than 
70  percent  a  year,  If  they  obtain  a  30- 
percent  ownership  in  the  pipeline.  This 
fact  alone  is  ample  reason  for  opposing 
this  waiver  package.  But  there's  still 
more.  More  and  more  and  more. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration 
proposed  to  lift  the  ownership  ban,  the 
administration  also  wants  to  relieve  the 
producers  of  their  responsibility  for  con- 
structing the  $6  billion  conditioning 
plant  at  the  pipeline's  northern  end. 
This  requirement  was  imposed  on  August 
vi.  19/9.  by  the  iERC  in  order  No.  45. 
The  Commission  foimd  that  the  indus- 
trywide practice  has  been  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  construct  the  conditioning 
plant.  The  gas  is  not  marketable  to  a 
transmission  pipeline  until  it  has  been 
conditioned. 

This  waiver  wou'.d  create  a  bad  prece- 
dent by  including  the  conditioning  plant 
in  the  pipeline  rate  base.  That  is  plainly 
absurd,  that  shows  how  raw  you  can  get 
whon  you  st'xrt  to  push  and  you  are  get- 
ting your  own  way. 

Now  the  consumers,  instead  of  the  oil 
companies,  are  even  being  required  to 
assume  the  risk  in  conditioning  plant 
costs. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  who  is  better  able 
to  shoulder  this  risk:  Major  oil  compa- 
nies with  billions  of  dollars  in  cash  and 
billions  more  in  lines  of  credit  or  con- 
sumers who  are  fighting  to  keep  their 
heads  above  the  tidal  wave  of  infiation? 

The  justification  for  this  outrageous 
waiver  is  that  it  will  improve  the  ability 
of  the  pipeline  to  attract  financing.  This 
is  a  most  ironic  claim.  The  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  analysis  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  conditioning 
plant  in  the  pipeline  rate  base  adds  20 
percent  to  the  delivered  price  of  the 
gas. 

If  the  banks  are  concerned  about  the 
marketability  of  the  Alaskan  gas,  in- 
creasing the  delivered  price  by  20  percent 
will  only  drive  nwre  industrial  users 
with  fuel  switching  capability  off  gas 
and  on  to  oil.  This  waiver  will  not  help 
finance  the  project.  It  will  only  give 
Exxon,  Sohio,  and  Arco  a  $6  billion 
windfall  by  relieving  them  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  construct  the  condition- 
ing iriant. 

And  there  Is  still  more.  After  asking 
consumers  to  assume  the  multibllllon 
risk  that  the  pipeline  and  the  condition- 
ing plant  might  not  be  completed,  the 
administration  proposes  to  waive  several 
kev  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
This  would  eliminate  many  of  the  legal 
safeguards  consumers  need  to  protect 
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themselves  from  any  questionable  activ- 
ities in  which  the  pipeline's  i^xHisors  and 
the  oil  companies  might  enj^age. 

This  provision  would  waive  evidentiary 
hearings  during  FERC's  consideration  of 
the  pipeline's  appUcations  for  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for 
the  construction  or  operation  of  any 
pipeline  segment.  Eliminating  evidenti- 
ary proceedings  means  that  consimiers 
will  lose  their  right  to  cross-examine  the 
pipeline's  witnesses  and  openly  chal- 
lenge their  data  and  assumptions. 

Furthermore,  in  the  name  of  "regu- 
latory  certainty"  this  pnqxisal  would 
btir  FERC  from  ever  lowering  the 
monthly  minimum  bill  for  debt  service 
and  construction  costs  that  each  of  the 
interstate  pipelines  will  be  sOlowed  to 
pass  on  to  its  retail  customers.  The 
President's  synopsis  of  the  waiver  says 
that  this  provision  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  Commission  does  not  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  at  some  later  date. 
Who  is  kidding  whom?  Either  the  game 
did  not  begin  with  congressional  ap- 
proval of  President  Carter's  1977  deci- 
sion or  the  pipeline's  sponsors  have  a 
blatant  double  standard. 

That  Is  the  waiver  package,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Why  is  this  outrageous  proposal 
before  the  Senate? 

The  proponents  of  this  resolution  say, 
"This  is  the  only  way.  The  banks  demand 
it." 

Why  would  the  banks  want  only  a 
waiver  package  that  forces  up  the  de- 
livered price  of  Alaskan  gas  by  20  per- 
cent? Why  would  the  banks  want  only  a 
package  that  relieves  the  three  oil  com- 
panies of  their  $6  billion  responsibility  to 
build  the  conditioning  plant  and  guar- 
antee them  a  70-percent  rate  of  return? 
Why  would  the  banks  want  to  force  con- 
sumers to  assume  the  risk  of  noncomple- 
tion?  Why  is  this  the  only  way? 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  major  banks  financ- 
ing the  pipeline  and  three  maor  oil  com- 
panies producing  the  gas  are  directly 
interlocked  at  the  board  level. 

Chase  Manhattan,  for  example,  has  on 
its  board  Howard  S.  Kaufman,  the  pres- 
ident of  Exxon. 

Citicorp  has  on  its  board,  G.  Clifton 
GsuTin,  Exxon's  board  chairman.  Citi- 
corp's board  also  includes  J.  Peter  Grace 
and  Robert  A.  Hatfield,  both  directors 
of  Kennecott,  which  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Sohio.  The  Bank  of  America 
has  on  its  board  Phillip  M.  Hawley,  who 
also  sits  on  the  board  of  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. 

C.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.,  has  on  its  board 
Carter  L.  Burger,  who  also  sits  on  the 
board  of  Kennecott. 

And  Sohio  has  on  its  board  Renee  Mc- 
Pherson,  the  dean  of  the  Stanford  Busi- 
ness School,  who  also  sits  on  the  board 
of  Manufacturers  Hanover. 

At  the  very  least,  the  existence  of  these 
interlocking  board  memberships  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  questions  if  the  consum- 
ing public  is  forced  to  assume  costs  that 
properly  belong  to  the  pipeline's  inves- 
tors and  creditors. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
only  way  to  finance  the  pipeline.  Keep- 
ing the  conditioning  plant  out  of  the 
pipeline  rate  base  will  lower  the  deliv- 


ered price  of  the  gas  by  20  percent, 
thereby  lessening  marketing  problems. 
It  will  also  mean  $6  billion  less  that  the 
pipeline  will  have  to  borrow.  Let  Exxon, 
Sohio,  and  Arco,  all  of  which  are  awash 
in  cash,  use  their  profits  to  build  the 
plant  instead  of  buying  up  other  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  marketability  problems  could  be 
further  reduced  by  forcing  the  producers 
to  sell  their  gas  at  prices  substantially 
below  the  NGPA  price  ceiling.  The 
prices  for  Alaskan  gas  under  section  109 
assume  exploration  and  production  costs 
that  the  oil  companies  have  not  incurred 
here.  This  gas  is  already  being  produced 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  right  now  and  simply 
being  reinjected  back  into  the  field.  The 
only  expense  left  is  hooking  up  a  gather- 
ing line.  Why  do  Exxon,  Sohio,  and  Arco 
need  another  windfall  from  the  sale  of 
this  low-cost  gas? 

According  to  the  CRS,  the  State  of 
Alaska  will  reap  $10.7  billion  in  sever- 
ance taxes  and  royalty  payments  from 
the  sale  of  Alaskan  gas.  Yet,  to  date. 
Alaska  has  not  invested  one  penny  In 
the  pipeline. 

Finally,  other  bankers  have  suggested 
that  by  selling  additional  equity  as  part 
of  the  financing  package,  the  money 
could  be  more  easily  raised. 

There  are  other  ways,  Mr.  President. 
Certainly  I  am  not  omxised  to  tapping 
the  Alaskan  gas  for  domestic  energy  use. 
But  I  cannot  support  a  waiver  package 
that  forces  consumers  to  assume  a  risk 
that  the  financial  community  will  not  ac- 
cept. I  cannot  support  a  waiver  that  de- 
creases the  marketability  of  the  gas  in 
order  to  bail  Exxon,  Sohio,  and  Arco  out 
of  their  responsibility  to  build  the  ctwidi- 
tioning  plant.  And  I  cannot  support  a 
waiver  piackage  that  will  allow  them  a 
70 -percent  internal  rate  of  return,  by 
giving  the  producers  an  equity  owner- 
ship. 

If  the  risk  of  noncompletion  and  delay 
is  as  small  as  the  pipeline's  sponsors 
claim,  then  there  is  no  need  for  any  of 
these  waivers.  If  the  risks  exist,  then  they 
should  not  be  borne  merely  by  consum- 
ers who  face  the  danger  of  seeing  their 
gas  bills  go  up  sharply  in  1987  while 
getting  nothing  in  return. 

The  issue  here,  Mr.  President,  is  fair- 
ness and  commonsense.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  outrageous 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  justification  for  this 
outrageous  waiver  is  that  it  will  improve 
the  ability  of  the  pipeline  to  attract  fi- 
nancing. Of  course.  What  is  such  a  great 
problem  about  getting  financing  from 
the  banks  if  the  American  people  are 
going  to  underwrite  it? 

This  waiver  that  we  have  before  us  is 
going  through.  It  is  slick.  It  is  greased. 
It  is  all  set  to  roll.  The  lobbyists  have 
done  their  job,  and  the  American  people 
will  pay  the  price.  But  I  challenge  any 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  go  back 
to  their  own  constituency  and  tell  them 
what  you  are  doing  to  them.  Go  back  and 
tell  them  about  the  unfairness  and  the 
inequity  of  this.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
tell  them  yourself,  invite  me  to  your 
State,  and  I  will  debate  you  on  that  is- 
sue. You  do  not  have  a  right  to  do  this. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  nobody. 

You  are  just  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  oil  companies.  You  are  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  $10.5  billion  on  this  deal. 

This  deal  does  not  have  any  propriety. 
This  deal  is  evU.  This  deal  refiects  greed. 
This  deal  should  not  be  approved,  and 
it  will  be  approved  because  the  people 
of  this  country  do  not  know  what  is 
happening. 

But  if  you  think  that  this  deal  can  be 
justified  in  your  State,  go  out  and  talk 
to  your  people  and  tell  them  what  is  in 
it.  If  you  want  me  to  come  along.  I  will 
come  along  and  debate  you  publicly.  This 
is  a  raw  deal.  You  should  not  be  doing 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  7  minutes  and  41 
seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  oppose  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115 
which  would  waive  certain  provisions  of 
law  to  expedite  construction  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Sys- 
tem. In  my  mind  there  are  many  un- 
resolved issues  related  to  this  waiver 
package.  There  is  not  time  to  touch  on 
each  and  every  issue  in  the  debate  this 
morning.  I  will  limit  my  comments  to 
four  areas  of  objection:  Precompletion 
billing,  the  provision  called  regulatory 
certainty,  the  role  of  Alaska  as  a  tax 
assessor  on  this  national  resource,  and 
the  procedures  that  bring  this  resolution 
to  the  floor. 

Before  taking  up  these  issues,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  who  support  this  resolution 
that  my  purpose  is  not  to  kill  the  Alaska 
Gas  Pipeline.  Natural  gas  from  Alaska 
can  and  I  am  sure  someday  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
energy  supplies.  Intemorth  Pipeline  Co., 
which  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  proj- 
ect, supplies  almost  95  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  coming  into  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota.  Intemorth  depends  heav- 
ily on  Alaska  gas  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments in  the  future.  However,  the  ques- 
tion that  we  debate  today  is  whether 
these  specific  waivers  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  supply.  If  we  defeat  this 
resolution,  and  I  am  under  no  illusions 
that  we  will,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude 
the  President  from  submitting  a  second, 
more  reasonable  package  to  the  Congress 
so  that  outstanding  issues  can  be  re- 
solved. In  fact,  I  would  encourage  him  to 
do  so  and  would  support  most  of  the 
items  that  are  to  be  waived  under  Soiate 
Joint  Resolution  115.  It  is  only  precom- 
pletion billing  and  regulatory  certainty 
to  which  I  object. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  precomple- 
tion billing  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
shifts  decisions  that  should  be  made  In 
the  marketplace  to  Congress.  And  it  does 
so  because  the  marketplace  has  already 
made  a  negative  judgment  on  the  proba- 
bility of  completing  the  pipeline.  The 
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sponsors  and  the  producers  have  reached 
an  agreement  that  limits  the  liability  of 
the  partners  to  ttie  assets  committed  to 
construction.  Inj  other  words  lenders 
could  not  reach  to  the  underlying  assets 
of  these  corporations  to  recover  the  prin- 
cipal for  any  debt  should  the  project  not 
be  completed.  This  arrangement  is  called 
project  financing. 

The  sponsors  and  producers  presented 
a  project  financing  proposal  to  the  banks 
and  were  rejected.  The  banks  are  so 
doubtful  on  the  prospects  for  the  pipe- 
line that  they  would  not  accept  the  as- 
sets of  the  project  as  collateral  nor  would 
they  risk  their  capital  on  a  project  which 
will  have  Exxon  and  Arco  and  several 
major  utility  pipeline  companies  as 
equity  partners.  So  we  have  Senators 
coming  to  the  floor  to  ask  that  we  risk 
the  assets  of  the  American  public  in  48 
States  to  guarantee  that  the  project  gets 
buUt. 

We  have  Senators  from  the  l^tates 
most  heavily  affected  opposing  precom- 
pletion  billing.  We  know  that  it  is  our 
future  supply  of  natural  gas  at  stake.  We, 
like  the  banks  and  the  oil  companies  and 
the  utility  pipelines,  are  saying  that  we 
do  not  WEint  to  risk  the  assets  of  our  con- 
sumers either.  That  does  not  seem  to  me 
an  unreasonable  position  to  take.  If 
Exxon  will  not  risk  its  assets  to  gain  a 
substantial  profit,  why  should  a  small 
businessman  in  Minnesota  be  expected 
to  take  on  the  risk  of  the  project  when 
he  has  no  possibility  of  gain? 

Figures  from  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  show  that  a  typi- 
cal residential  consumer  in  Minnesota 
could  face  a  surcharge  of  $159  per  year  if 
the  Canadian  and  Alaskan  segments  of 
the  line  are  completed,  but  the  gas  proc- 
essing facility  is  not  built.  That  is  $159 
per  year  without  getting  a  single  Btu  of 
natural  gas.  Under  a  similar  scenario  the 
small  businessman  in  Minnesota  would 
be  subsidizing  his  project  at  the  rate  of 
$775  per  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  only  the 
smallest  part  of  my  objection.  There  is 
another  provision  in  this  waiver  package 
that  has  the  potential  to  be  one  of  those 
familiar  governmental  creatures — a  tro-  , 
Jan  horse.  I  refer  to  the  waiver  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
which  is  being  described  by  the  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  as  "regulatory  cer- 
tainty." Their  argument  is  that  these 
waivers  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
PERC  at  some  future  time  from  adjust- 
ing the  tariff  on  the  pipeline  so  low  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  project  could  not  re- 
cover their  operating  costs,  debt  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  taxes. 

That  is  a  very  unlikely  possibility,  but 
it  is  being  used  to  hide  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant issue.  This  part  of  the  waiver 
shifts  the  entire  debt  of  the  project  once 
completed  onto  the  consumer  whether 
the  project  is  operated  to  deliver  gas  or 
not.  There  is  a  principle  in  utility  rate- 
making  that  reoutres  an  asset  ^o  he  "used 
and  useful"  In  the  provls'on  of  servlc-  be- 
fore it  can  be  billed  to  the  customer.  This 
part  of  the  waiver  package  cancels  that 
principle  so  far  as  the  Alaska  gas  pipe- 
line Is  concerned. 


If  for  some  reason  the  pipeline  were 
built  and  commissioned  but  later  aban- 
doned, the  consumer  would  still  be  forced 
to  pay  the  debt  portion — 75  percent  of 
$40  billion — of  the  project  under  this 
part  of  the  resolution.  One  can  easily 
imagine  such  conditions.  For  Instance, 
the  development  of  a  cheaper  substitute 
fuel  in  the  lower  48,  the  discovery  of 
other  reserves  more  cheaply  delivered,  or 
an  act  of  God  that  puts  the  pipeline  or 
the  gasfleld  out  of  commission. 

One  can  imagine  other  ways  in  which 
this  part  of  the  waiver  might  be  abused. 
Suppose  for  instance  that  a  tariff  were 
established  to  recover  the  debt  at  a 
transmission  capacity  of  2  billion  cubic 
feet  per  day  and  then  later  the  capacity 
was  expanded  to  3.2  billion  cubic  feet  per 
day.  This  provision  would  prevent  the 
FERC  from  lowering  the  tariff  to  reilect 
the  additional  capacity.  The  extra  rev- 
enues would  be  gravy  for  the  pipeline 
partners. 

My  third  objection,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
the  role  of  the  State  of  Alaska  in  this 
project.  We  see  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Alaska 
urging  this  project  on  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  That  is  easy  to  understand.  If 
the  project  is  built  and  gas  flows,  the 
State  of  Alaska  stands  to  collect  a  mini- 
mum $10  billion  in  royalties  and  sever- 
ance taxes  over  the  next  two  decades. 
And  yet  it  is  the  consumers  in  the  lower 
48  States  that  are  being  asked  to  take  all 
the  risk  on  this  project.  I  do  not  begrudge 
Alaska  its  royalty  share  in  the  revenues 
from  Alaskan  gas,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
State  in  the  name  of  the  national  inter- 
est {uid  to  the  extent  that  it  stands  to 
benefit  greatly  as  a  royalty  partner 
should  forgo  the  severance  tax  on  this 
gas  as  part  of  any  arrangement  that  puts 
the  assets  of  the  rest  of  the  American 
population  at  risk  to  assure  that  the 
project  is  completed. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  commitment 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  to  keep  sever- 
ance taxes  at  present  rates.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  as  debt  is 
retired  on  the  project,  bringing  down  de- 
livered cost,  that  Alaska  will  raise  the 
severance  tax  burden  to  fi)l  the  gap.  The 
economics  of  the  project  depend  crucially 
on  the  role  of  Alaska  as  a  tax  collector 
and  we  ought  to  expect  them  to  make  a 
commitment  of  reasonableness  before  we 
take  the  risk. 

Mv  flnal  objection,  Mr.  President,  goes 
to  the  procedures  under  which  we  are 
considering  this  resolution.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976  contemplated  the 
use  of  the  waiver  resolution  in  relation 
to  the  basic  sections  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act.  These  provisions  of  the  NGA  are  the 
fundamental  procedures  by  which  we 
determine  Just  and  reasonable  rates. 

The  implications  of  waiving  these  pro- 
visions as  I  have  indicated  are  serious 
and  should  be  considered  with  more 
thought  than  is  allowed  by  a  1-hour  de- 
bate. The  waiver  provisions  were  de- 
signed to  deal  with  law  on  licenses,  per- 
mits, certificates,  and  other  authoriza- 
tions related  to  construction.  They  were 
not  intended  to  be  directed  at  the  rate- 
making  process.  So  I  object  to  the  proce- 


dures we  are  using  this  morning  on  the 
waiver  package  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  scope  of  the  waiver  Is  too  broad 
to  be  considered  under  these  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  memorandum 
from  the  FERC  on  the  subject  of  the 
waiver  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  said  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  this  memoran- 
dum be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peoekal  Eneeot 
REGtn.ATORT  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  18, 1981. 
Memcrandum  to  Hen  Philip  R.  Sharp.  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  House  of  Representatives. 
Memorandum   to   Hon.   Clarence   J.   Brown, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels,  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  House 
of  Representatives. 
From   Charles   A.   Moore,   General   Counsel, 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
Re   Proposal    by    Sponsors   of    the   Alaskan 
Natural     Oas     Transportation     System 
(ANOTS)    for  Congressional   Waiver  of 
Sections  4.  5.  7  and  16  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act  In  Certain  Respects  Pursuant 
to  Section  8g  of  the  AlasXan  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act  of  1978. 

qtTESTIONS    PBESENTED 

By  letter  of  July  24.  1981.  to  C.  M.  Butler 
III,  Chairman,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,'  you  requested  a  legal  memo- 
randum addressing  the  following  questions: 

(a)  The  full  Implications  of  the  proposed 
waiver  quoted  herelnbelow,  (b)  whether 
there  have  been  past  Commission  actions 
which  Justify  the  desires  of  the  sponsors  to 
have  Congress  provide  the  waiver,  (c)  hypo- 
thetical situations  which  would  work  to  the 
Injury  of  the  pipeline  sponsors  of  ANGTS  or 
other  participants  In  the  project  should  no 
such  waiver  be  provided  by  Congress,  (d) 
hypothetical  situations  which  might  work 
to  the  injury  of  resale  customers  and  con- 
sumers should  such  a  waiver  be  provided  by 
Congress,  and  (e)  the  reasonable  likelihood 
of  the  hypothetical  situations  actually  oc- 
curring. 

The  text  of  the  waiver  request,  as  set  forth 
In  your  letter.  Is  as  foUows: 

Authority  to  Modify  or  Rescind  Ordsrs. 

Waive  Sections  4,  5,  7,  and  16  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  sec- 
tions would  allow  the  Commission  to  change 
the  provisions  of  any  final  rule  or  order  ap- 
proving (a)  any  tariff  In  any  manner  that 
would  impair  the  recovery  of  the  actual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenses,  actual 
current  taxes,  and  amounts  necessary  to 
service  debt.  Including  Interest  and  sched- 
uled retirement  of  debt,  for  the  approved 
transportation  system;  or  (b)  the  recovery 
by  shippers  of  Alaska  gas  of  (1)  all  costs 
related  to  the  purchase  of  such  gas  at  Just 
and  reasonable  rates,  and  (2)  transportation 
of  such  gas  pursuant  to  an  approved  tariff. 

We  are  advised  that  this  text  is  currently 
a  topic  of  discussion  at  staff  levels  In  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
text  may  be  revised  in  one  or  more  respects. 
Accordingly,  the  memorandum  .is  expressly 
limited  to  the  preceding  text,  although  I 
win  be  pleased  to  respond  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  any  questions  you  might  have  in 
connection,  with  material  changes  In  such 
text. 

0ISCT7SSION 

1.  Background: 

As  you  Irnow,  the  ANGTS  Is  an  Interna- 
tional project  created  to  transport  natural 
gas  from  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  through 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Canada,  to  the  lower  48  statM.  The  United 
States  portion  of  the  system  consists  of  three 
segments:  (1)  the  Alaska  segment,  running 
from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North  Slope  to 
the  Yukon  border:  (2)  the  Western  Leg, 
running  from  the  British  Columbia  border  to 
California:  and  (3)  and  the  Northern  Border 
pipeline,  running  from  a  point  on  the 
Canadian  border  near  Monchy,  Saskatche- 
wan, to  Dwlgbt,  Illinois. 

The  ANGTS  is  unlike  any  other  gas  pipe- 
line m  the  United  States  in  that  It  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  unique  legal  framework.  The 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
(ANOTA),  16  US.C.  section  .719.  et  seq.. 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1976.  supplements 
(but  does  not  replace)  the  Natural  Gas  Act; 
certificates  are  issued  under  the  Natural  Ga» 
Act  pursuant  to  procedures  mandated  by 
ANGTA. 

Pursuant  to  Section  7  of  ANGTA,  the  Presi- 
dent, In  September  of  1977,  submitted  his 
Decision  and  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
Alasl^.a  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
(ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President,  Energy 
Policy  and  Planning)  which  designated  both 
the  project  sponsors  and  the  route  for  the 
ANOTS  as  well  as  many  conditions  for  its 
construction.  Congress  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's Etecision  by  Joint  Resolution,  which 
became  law  on  November  8,  1977.  HJ.  Res. 
621,  Pub.  L.  No.  95-158,  91  Stat.  1268,  95th 
Cong.,  1st  Ses5.  (1977). 

The  ANOTS  is  also  governed  by  two  Inter- 
national agreements  with  Canada,  both  of 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  The 
■'Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  (Govern- 
ment of  Canada  Concerning  Transit  Pipe- 
lines," entered  in  force  October  1.  1977  after 
ratification  by  the  Senate,  applies  to  all 
pipelines  In  both  countries  whenever  one 
country's  pipeline  carries  the  other  country's 
gas  or  oil.  The  treaty  mandates  nondiscrimi- 
natory treatment. 

The  "Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  on  Principles  Ap- 
plicable to  a  Northern  Natural  Gas  Pipeline," 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  two  govern- 
ments on  September  20,  1977,  Is  an  executive 
agreement  that  was  made  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Decision  (pages  47-83).  Inasmuch  as 
the  Decision  was  approved  by  Congress,  It 
(Including  the  Agreement)  has  the  legal 
status  of  a  statute.  The  Agreement  specifies 
the  route  of  the  ANGTS,  and  contains  nu- 
merous conditions.  Pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment, our  Commission  has  consulted  with 
the  National  Energy  Board  of  Canada  In  co- 
ordinating respective  certification  of  the 
various  ANGTS  segments  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  including  related  Imports  of  Cana- 
dian gas  to  supoort  the  "prebulldlng"  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  system. 

One  other  relevant  Item  of  legislation  Is 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1979,  which  was 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
and  not  disaporoved  by  the  Congress.  The 
Plan  establishes  the  Office  of  the  Federal  In- 
soector,  which  reports  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Inspector  Is  responsible  for  mon- 
itoring the  construction  of  the  ploellne,  and 
for  coordinating  all  federal  permitting  and 
certification  of  it.  The  Plan  transfers  to  the 
Inspector  the  Commission's  Natural  Oas  Act 
Sections  3  and  7  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the 
Commission's  certificates  and  Import  author- 
izations Issued  to  the  ANOTS  project  spon- 
sors. 

Two  categories  of  tariffs  are  Involved.  The 
project  sponsors  wUl  own  and  operate  the 
various  sei^nents  of  the  ANGTS,  but  will  not 
buv  or  sell  the  g-'s  transported  through  It. 
The  shippers  will  buy  the  gas  at  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  Field,  ship  It  through  the  sponsors'  facil- 
ltle<i,  and  sell  it  somewhere  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ploellne.  The  sponsors  will  have  tariffs 
authorizing  charges  to  the  shippers.  The 
shlpt>ers  will  In  turn  have  tariff  provisions 
authorizing  charges  to  their  customers  for 
the  sale  of  tb«  gas,  which  charges  wUl  Include 


In  some  form  reimbursement  of  the  shippers 
for  the  transportation  ch.irges  paid  by  the 
shippers  to  the  sponsors,  as  well  as  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  of  purchasing  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  Field  gas. 

Thus,  for  example.  If  a  shipper  buys  gas 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  for  sale  In  Detroit,  the  ship- 
per would  Incur  separate  transportation 
charges  billed  by  the  respective  sponsors  of 
the  Alaska  segment,  the  Canadian  segment, 
and  the  Northern  Border  segment  of  the 
system.  That  shipper  would  request  a  tariff 
authorizing  "flow  through"  to  its  customers 
of  the  full  amount  of  transportation  charges 
paid  to  the  sponsors  of  each  of  the  three 
pipeline  segments  through  which  the  gas 
was  transported,  as  well  as  the  full  cost  of 
the  gas  Itself. 

The  "flow  through"  Issue  Is  often  referred 
to  as  "tracking"  of  charges.  Tracking  of  gas 
purchase  costs  is  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission's regulations,  through  purchased  gas 
adjustment  clauses.  (See  18  C.F.R.  154.38.) 
Tracking  of  transportation  charges  has  been 
authorized  In  certain  Instances  on  a  case 
by  case  basis. 

In  order  Nos.  31  and  31-B,'  the  Commis- 
sion approved  In  principle  the  tracking  by 
ANOTS  shippers  of  transportation  charges 
bUled  by  C.  8.  certificated  ANOTS  project 
sponsors  (i.e.,  the  sponsors  of  the  Alaska, 
Northern  Border  and  Western  Leg  seg- 
ments) ,  but  reserved  for  later  resolution  the 
Issue  of  tracking  the  charges  of  Foothills 
Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  Ltd.  (FoothUls),  the 
sponsor  of  the  Canadian  segment.  The  un- 
resolved tracking  issues  (including  tracking 
of  Foothills'  charges  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Energy  Board  of 
Canada)  are  currently  \mder  study  by  the 
Commission's  Alaskan  Delegate,  who  Is  pre- 
paring a  report  to  the  Commission. 

The  sponsors'  and  shippers'  initial  tariffs 
arc  approved  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  upon 
Issuance  of  the  certificates.  Alaskan  North- 
west's pro  forma  tariff  was  approved  In  Or- 
der Nob.  31  and  31-B.  Section  7  provides  a 
"public  convenience  and  necessity"  stand- 
ard. While  the  Commission  may  establish 
initial  rates  that  meet  the  more  rigorous 
"just  and  reasonable"  standard  in  Sections 
4  and  6  of  the  Act,  it  Is  not  required  by  law 
to  do  so.  The  Commission  must  only  find 
that  the  Initial  rates  are  In  the  "public 
convenience  and  necessity"  and  may  reserve 
for  later  determination  what  the  "just  and 
reasonable"  rate  s'^ould  be. 

Section  7(e)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  gives 
the  Commission  authority  to  attach  condi- 
tions to  certificates.  The  courts  have  con- 
strued broadly  the  Commission's  responsi- 
bility under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  to  condi- 
tion certificates  with  respect  to  rate  terms 
and  other  matters  affecting  the  public  con- 
venience and  nec3S3lty.  See.  e  g.,  Atlanlic 
Refining  Co.  v.  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  York,  360  U.S.  378  (1969):  FPC  v.  Hunt, 
376  U.S.  515  (1964).  But  see  Panhandle  East- 
em  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  F.EJt.C.  613  F.2d  1120 
(D.C.  Clr.  1979),  cert,  denied.  101  S.  Ct.  247 
(198'». 

Section  4  of  the  Act  requires  that  all  rates 
and  charges  be  "just  and  reasonable."  After 
certification,  all  changes  In  the  Initially  ap- 
proved tariffs  and  rates  must  be  filed  wl'h 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  Section  4.  The 
Commission,  pursuant  to  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  procedures,  may  "suspend"  such 
changes  for  up  to  five  months  pen-^inT  a 
hearing.  If  the  changes  are  suspended,  the 
prior  approved  tariffs  and  rates  remiln  in 
effect  during  the  period  of  suspension.  The 
changes  may  ta'-e  effect  aft«r  the  suspensl-n 
period  but  subject  to  refund  (with  Interest) 
t'enen'^lng  on  the  outcome  of  ♦he  b«"»rlng 
process  on  contested  Issues  or  other  disposi- 
tion by  the  Commission. 

Section   5 (a)    of  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Commission  to  Institute  a  proceeding  on  Its 
own  Initiative,  to  consider  the  justness  and 
reasonableue.s  of  a  certificate  holder's  rated 
and  tariffs,  and  to  determine  new  rates  or 
tariff  provisions  if  the  existing  ones  are  de- 
termined to  be  "unjust,  unreasonable,  un- 
duly discriminatory,  or  preferential."  Such 
changes  can  only  be  prospective:  in  a  Sec- 
tion 6  proceeding  the  Commission  cannot 
su.,pend  rates  or  order  refunds. 

Section  16  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  author- 
izes the  Commission  to  modify  or  rescind 
Its  orders  after  they  have  been  Issued.  This 
authority,  under  appropriate  circumstances 
may  be  utilized  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
ranging  from  correction  of  mistakes  to 
modification  of  certificate  terms  and  condi- 
tions In  light  of  changed  circumstances. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Financing: 

The  subject  waiver  is  sought  from  Con- 
gress by  the  project  sponsors  of  ANOTS  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  financing  mechanism  selected  by 
the  sponsors  has  been  referred  to  as  "proj- 
ect financing."  The  propriety  of  project  fi- 
nancing has  been  addressed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  number  of  occasions,  most  recently 
In  Ozark  Oas  Transmission  System.  FERC 
Opinion  No.  125.  Docket  No.  CP78-532  (July 
28,  1981).  In  that  opinion,  the  Commission 
described  project  flnanclng  generaUy  as  fol- 
lows: 

Project  flnanclng  differs  from  conven- 
tional financing  mainly  In  connection  with 
loan  security.  Security  generally  takes  one 
of  two  forms  In  a  conventional  flnanclng. 
First,  the  project  sponsor,  or  borrower,  has 
sufficient  unencumbered  assets  that  the  lend- 
er feels  secure  in  making  a  loan  on  the  basis 
of  the  borrower's  general  credit.  The  loan 
agreement,  in  such  cases,  may  require  any 
of  a  number  of  different  undertakings  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower  to  maintain  his  credit- 
worthiness. Secondly,  if  the  borrower  does 
not  have  unencumbered  assets  sufficient  to 
secure  the  borrowing,  the  lender  may  re- 
quire the  pledge  of  specific  assets  to  be 
funded  by  the  borrowing  as  collateral  for 
the  loan.  As  Judge  Lltt  pointed  out  In  his 
initial  decision  on  the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System,  this  Is  Itself  a  kind 
of  project  financing.  In  this  case  the  lender 
is  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  borrower 
has  put  enough  money  Into  the  project  that 
the  economic  value  of  the  project,  less  equity 
and  liquidation  costs,  will  yield  sufficient 
funds  for  the  lender  to  recover  the  princi- 
pal value  of  the  loan  and  accrued  Interest. 
A  convenient  example  of  this  kind  of  flnanc- 
ini  Is  the  mortgage  of  a  building. 

A  project  flnanclng.  as  It  has  come  to  be 
known  In  energy  projects  before  the  Com- 
mission, Is  a  flnanclng  In  which  the  gen«al 
creditworthiness  of  the  borrower  Is  either 
insufficient  or  allegedly  unavailable  to  secure 
the  borrowing,  and  the  underlying  economic 
value  of  the  a^ets  to  be  financed  are  also 
insufficient  to  assure  the  lender  that  he  will 
not  lose  his  money.  The  latter  inadequacy 
will  presimiptively  obtain  in  the  case  of  any 
pipeline  flnancmg,  since  the  salvage  value  of 
the  pipeline  to  be  built  should.  In  all  cases, 
be  less  than  the  loan  obligation.  (Note:  In 
this  regard  Ozark's  witness.  Gary,  states, 
"Today  we  all  recognize  a  mortgage  on  a 
pipeline  is  virtually  worthless,  except  for  one 
aspect.  In  making  a  legal  Investment."  Tr. 
12/1064.) 

In  this  case,  an  optional  flnanclng  vehicle 
Is  the  stream  of  income  to  be  cenerated  by 
the  project.  However,  that  vehicle  Is  only 
available  In  the  event  that  the  Income  stream 
can  be  assured  whether  or  not  the  project 
should  fall.  Such  assurance  Is  sought  In  this 
case  In  the  form  of  the  so-called  minimum 
bill.  The  minimum  bill  has  been  structured 
In  a  fashion  which  will  yield  sufficient  rev- 
enues to  cover  debt  service  (both  principal 
and  Interest  payments) ,  whether  the  i«oJect 
is  successful  or  not.  In  the  event  the  project 
were  to  fall,   the  minimum  bill   would   be 
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levlad  on  the  customers  of  the  shippers  in 
the  form  of  a  surcharge  for  gas  they  do  not 
receive.  Slip  opinion,  at  10-11  (footnote 
omitted  in  part) . 

As  the  Commission  pointed  out  In  the 
OHurk  case,  substantial  policy  Justification 
should  be  found  In  certificate  applications 
before  the  commission  pursuant  to  which 
project  financing  Is  sought.  In  the  case  of  the 
ANOTS,  such  Justifications  have  already  been 
conslflerMl  by  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  the  Commission,  and  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  permit  the  project  financ- 
ing of  the  ANGT8.» 

Some  of  the  Justifications  have  included 
the  substantial  amount  of  natural  gas  to  be 
delivered  by  the  project,  the  potential  for 
displacement  of  large  quantities  of  foreign 
oil,  reduction  of  pressure  on  the  U.8  .  bal- 
ance of  payments,  net  national  benefits  to 
both  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  the  antici- 
pated average  coet  of  gas  over  the  project 
life. 

3.  Reason  for  the  Proposed  Waiver: 

The  waiver  has  a  rather  singular  purpose. 
It  Is  Intended  to  assure  lenders  for  the  proj- 
ect that  the  income  stream  which  serves  as 
security  for  their  loans  will  not  be  reduced 
below  the  level  necessary  to  retire  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan  and  to  pay  the  Interest 
thereon.  It  would  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  precluding  the  Commission  from  chang- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  manner  which  would  undercut  the  secur- 
ity for  the  loan.  This  objective  woiild  be 
achieved  by  withdrawing  from  the  Commis- 
sion Its  authority  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  to  change  the  project  tariffs  In  such 
a  manner  sis  to  reduce  project  revenues  be- 
low the  level  necessary  to  service  project 
debt.  The  request  for  the  waiver  evidences 
that  certainty  of  the  security  is  essential. 
I.e.,  In  this  Instance  that  the  lenders  will 
rely  heavily  and  to  their  detriment  on  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  granting  the  cer- 
tificate and  establishing  the  tariffs  as  pre- 
conditions to  the  sponsors'  take  down  of 
tho  construction  loans. 

All  of  the  foregolne  has  been  expllcity 
recognized  by  the  Commission  In  FERC 
Order  No.  31.'  In  that  order  the  Commission 
stated : 

The  project  sponsors  have  earnestly  sought 
that  this  Order,  especially  as  Its  relates  to 
the  tariff  structure,  provide  assurance  to 
prospective  equity  investors  and  lenders. 
The  concern  of  the  sponsors  is  well  founded. 
The  Commission  fully  recognizes  that  equity 
Investors  and  lenders  will  make  critical  de- 
cisions respecting  the  financing  of  the  con- 
struction of  ANGTS  m  reliance  on  this  Order. 

The  Commission  has  articulated  in  great 
detail  its  rationale  for  this  Order.  Where 
reasoned  alternatives  were  available,  we  have 
provided  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Issues 
and  the  basis  for  our  conclusions.  This 
thoroughness  provides  the  Investor's  best 
security  In  relying  on  this  Order. 

The  fact  of  a  request  for  a  waiver  suggests 
that  the  project  sponsors  and  the  lenders  feel 
that  they  need  greater  assurance  than  has 
been  provided  to  date.  The  Chairman  and  I 
feel  compelled  to  agree  with  that  assessment. 
As  the  subsequent  discussion  and  legal  anal- 
ysis shows,  with  the  obtectlve  of  "security" 
in  mind,  a  waiver  is  clearly  a  far  better  assur- 
ance than  an  order  of  the  Commission.  For 
example,  previous  efforts  by  sponsors  to  se- 
cure additional  certainty  for  lenders  by  at- 
tempting to  obtain  estoppel  findings  In  Com- 
mission orders  have  been  unsuccessful.^ 

Important  In  the  context  of  ANGTS  fi- 
nancing Is  that  a  waiver  would  provide  clear 
assurances  and  signals  to  foreign,  as  well  as 
domestic,  lenders.  We  are  advised  that  a  size- 
able portion  of  the  borrowing  must  be  ac- 
qulred  from  foreign  Investors  because  of  le- 
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gal  lending  limits  and  other  Institutional  ob- 
stacles faced  by  domestic  lenders. 

4.  Regulatc»7  Risk: 

The  regulatory  risk  perceived  by  lenders 
consists  of  two  separate,  but  not  unrelated, 
sets  of  events.  They  are:  (1)  that  the  Com- 
mission would  change  the  tariffs  Initially 
approved  on  a  claim  of  changed  circum- 
stances, and  (2)  that  a  subsequent  Com- 
mission, compoeed  of  a  majority  with  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  public  Interest  than  the 
collective  view  of  the  Commission  originally 
approving  the  tariffs,  would  change  the  tar- 
iffs to  the  detriment  of  the  lenders  In  order  to 
reflect  their  different  views.  The  Commis- 
sion's ability  to  change  the  tariffs  In  either 
of  these  events  Is  not  clear  as  a  matter  of 
law.  It  Is  not  unlimited,  but  our  analvsls  In- 
dicates that  It  Is  fairly  brocul.  The  effect  of 
the  propcsed  waiver  would  be  to  eliminate  In 
material  part  the  Commission's  options — ^to 
the  event  they  exist — to  change  the  tariffs  In 
either  of  these  cases. 

6.  Constitutional  Question: 

Implicit  In  the  questions  articulated  In 
ycur  letter  Is  the  issue  of  whether  the  waiver 
is  a  reasonably  nece<-sary  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide the  lenders  with  the  certainty  they 
seek.  The  threshold  issue,  In  this  respect,  Is 
whether  there  Is  any  constitutional  bar  to 
the  Commission  taking  the  kind  of  action 
described  In  the  subsequent  paragraphs.  Tf 
Euch  a  bar  exists,  the  waiver  would  not  be 
necessary.  Our  research  Indicates  that  this 
question  has  not  been  authoritatively  an- 
swered by  the  courts.  That  Is,  there  are  no 
clear  constitutional  limits  regarding  the 
Commission's  power  to  change  tariffs,  where 
parties  have  substantially  changed  position 
in  reliance  on  such  tariffs,  and  the  Commis- 
sion had  prior,  actual  knowledge  of  such  re- 
liance. The  Chairman  and  I  believe  that  a 
respectable  case  could  be  made  that  it  would 
violate  basic  constitutional  principles  of  due 
process  for  the  Commission  to  change  tariffs 
not  explicitly  conditioned  to  permit  change, 
when  the  Commission  Is  fully  aware  that  the 
tariffs  form  the  basis  of  project  financing, 
and  the  changes  will  in  one  way  or  another 
undercut  that  basis.  However,  there  is  an 
absence  of  authority  to  support  such  a  prop- 
osition.* 

6.  Statutory  Question : 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  suggest  that  there 
are  no  Supreme  Court  cases  dealing  with 
regulatory  estoppel.  To  the  contrary,  there 
are  two  cases  of  considerable  relevance;  how- 
ever, both  are  based  on  Interpretaticns  of  the 
enabling  legislation  of  other  agencies.  Jn  the 
first  of  these.  United  States  v.  Seatrain  Lines, 
329  C.S.  424  (1946),  the  Court  held  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lacked  the 
authority  to  alter  the  certificate  of  a  water 
carrier  on  its  own  motion.  The  holding  was 
based  on  the  express  statutory  language 
which  permitted  such  action  with  respect  to 
motor  carriers,  and  the  absence  of  correla- 
tive statutory  authority  In  the  case  of  water 
carriers,  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

In  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  v.  Delta  Air 
Lines.  Inc.,  367  U.S.  316  (1961),  the  Supreme 
Court  considered  a  similar  question.  The 
Court  determined  that  Section  401(g)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  prohibited  the  CAB 
from  altering  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  even  where  the  certifi- 
cating order  purported  to  reserve  Jurisdiction 
prior  to  certification  to  make  summary  modi- 
fications pursuant  to  petitions  for  reconsid- 
eration. Reaching  this  result,  the  Court's 
analysis  was  founded  on  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  language  In  the  enabling  statute  and 
its  legislative  history. 

The  Delta  case  Is  of  particular  Importance 
to  the  subject  of  this  memorandum  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  Court  clearly  explained  the 
nature  of  the  problem  with  the  following 
statement : 

Whenever  a  question  concerning  adminis- 
trative, or  Judicial,  reconsideration  arises,  two 


opposing  policies  immediately  demand  recog- 
nition: the  desirability  of  finality,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  public  Interest  In  reaching 
what,  ultimately,  appears  to  be  the  right  re- 
sult on  the  other  [footnote  omitted].  Since 
these  policies  are  In  tension.  It  Is  necessary 
to  reach  a  compromise  In  each  case.  ...  Id.  at 
321. 

The  second  key  elemeut  of  the  Delta  case 
Is  the  recognition  by  the  Court  that  the 
limitations  placed  on  the  CAB  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  resulted  from  Congres- 
sional concern  during  the  passage  of  Its  pred- 
ecessor, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938, 
over  the  reliance  on,  and  consequent  expendi- 
ture by  airlines  of  large  sums  of  money  on 
the  basis  of  the  CAB's  certificate  (route)  de- 
cisions,   n  this  connection,  the  Court  stated: 

In  short,  our  conclusion  Is  that  Congress 
wanted  certificated  carriers  to  enjoy  "secu- 
rity of  route"  so  that  they  might  Invest  the 
considerable  sums  required  to  support  their 
operations;  and,  to  this  end.  Congress  pro- 
vided certain  minimum  protections  before  a 
certificated  operation  could  be  cancelled.  We 
do  not  think  It  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Board  furnish  these  minimum  protections  as 
a  matter  of  course,  whether  or  not  the  Board 
In  a  given  case  might  think  them  meaning- 
less. It  might  be  added  that  some  authorities 
have  felt  strongly  enough  about  the  prac- 
tical significance  of  these  protections  to  sug- 
gest that  their  presence  may  be  required  by 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  See  Seatrain  Lines  v. 
United  States,  64  P.  Supp.  156,  161;  Handlon 
v.  Toum  of  Belleville.  4  NJ.  99.  71  A.  2d  624; 
see  also  63  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1437,  1439.  Id.,  at 
331-332. 

7.  The  Natural  Gas  Act: 

The  Seatrain  and  Delta  cases  teach  that 
the  starting  point  In  determining  the  prac- 
tical necessity  of  the  waiver  as  a  security  de- 
vice is  the  language  of  the  relevant  enabling 
statute,  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Sections  4  and 
7  are  relevant,  but  the  key  provisions  are 
Sections  S(a)  and  16.  Section  16  reads  in 
pertinent  part: 

The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  .  .  . 
prescribe,  issue,  mace,  amend,  and  rescind 
such  orders,  tales  or  regulations  as  it  may 
find  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  6(a)  provides.  In  pertinent  part, 
that  If  the  Commission : 

.  .  .  [S|ft.a22  find  that  any  rate,  charge,  or 
classification  demanded,  observed,  charged, 
or  collected  by  any  natural  gas  company  In 
connection  with  any  transportation  or  sale 
of  natural  gas,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission,  or  that  any  rule,  regulation, 
practice  or  contract  affecting  such  rate, 
charge,  or  classification  is  unjust,  unreason- 
able, unduly  discriminatory,  or  preferential, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  the  just  and 
reasoruihle  rate,  charge,  or  classification  rule, 
regulation,  practice,  or  contract  to  be  there- 
after observed  and  In  force,  and  shall  fix  the 
same  by  order.  [Emphasis  supplied.) 

These  statutory  pronouncements  are  man- 
datory as  opposed  to  precatory.  The  broad 
language  of  Section  16,  when  employed  in 
conjunction  with  Section  6,  has  permitted 
the  Commission  to  alter  and  amend  condi- 
tions to  certificate!  service  with  full  ap- 
proval by  the  courts.  Section  6(a)  has  been 
Interpreted  sis  giving  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  alter  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
certificated  service  even  though  the  affected 
parties,  acting  alone,  cotild  not  have  changed 
them.  F.P.C.  v.  Louisiana  Power  and  Light 
Co.,  406  U.S.  621,  646-647  (1972).  In  Opinion 
No.  764-A,  Docket  No.  RP71-119,  Issued  Au- 
gust 17,  1976,  aff'd  on  other  grounds,  Her- 
cules, Inc.  V.  F.P.C.,  659  P.2d  1208  (3rd  Clr. 
1977),  the  PJ'.C.  concluded,  with  court  ap- 
proval, that  It  could  exercise  Its  Section  5 
authority  to  promulgate  new  terms  and  con- 
ditions attached  to  certificates  authorizing 
initial  service. 

The  combined  effect  of  Sections  5(a)  and 
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16  Is  to  require  the  Commission  to  amend 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  certificate  if  those 
terms  and  conditions  prescribe  tariff  pro- 
visions subsequently  found  to  resxilt  In  rates 
or  charges  which  are  not  Just  and  reasonable. 
As  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  stated  In 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
v.  F.P.C.,  494  F.2d  926,  940-941  (1974),  cert, 
denied  sub  nom..  Southern  California  Gas 
Co..  et  al..  v.  FJ'.C.  419  U.S.  882  (1974),  once 
the  Commission  finds  that  an  existing  rate  or 
charge  Is  InJust  or  discriminatory,'  it  "must 
prescribe  the  remedy  for  that  condition." ' 
If  the  existing  illegal  rate  or>  charge  Is  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  a  certificate 
condition,  the  remedy  clearly  will  He  In  the 
revocation  or  alteration  of  the  order  pre- 
scribing that  condition,  and  thus  the  certif- 
icate Itself. 

Furthermore,  the  unique  nature  of  the 
Alaskan  Northwest  tariff  provisions  may 
subject  them  to  amendment  on  another 
basts.  Because  they  were  developed  in  a 
rulemaking,  the  provisions  of  Order  No.  31 
arguably  are  not  the  result  of  the  Commis- 
sion acting  In  a  Judicial  capacity,  but  in  a 
legislative  one,  formulating  and  applying  pol- 
icy. The  distinction  is  important  because 
where  the  Commission  acts  In  the  former 
capacity,  applying  law  or  policy  to  past 
facts,  a  decision  on  the  merits  as  to  a  dis- 
puted, and  litigated  issue  of  fact  becomes 
final.  United  States  v.  Utah  Construction 
and  Mining  Co..  38i  U.S.  354,  421-422  (1966); 
Davis,  Administrative  Law  Treatise,  i  18.09 
(1970  Supp.).  In  the  latter  case,  the  Com- 
m'lsslon  Is  free  to  take  appropriate  steps 
without  being  bound  by  Us  prior  actions. 
Permian  Basin  Area  Rates  Cases,  390  U.S. 
747,  789  (1968);  Public  Service  Commission, 
State  of  New  York  v.  FJ'.C.  511  F.  2d  338, 
353  (D.C.  Clr.  1975).  The  policy  determina- 
tion in  this  case  has  been  that  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  required  the  as- 
surances to  investors  In  the  ANOTS  pro- 
vided for  by  the  tariff  provisions  of  Order 
No.  31.  Arguably,  the  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  at  least 
under  present  circumstances,  a  tariff  de- 
signed to  meet  the  conditions  of  Order  No. 
31  will  be  Just  and  reasonable.  The  same 
reasoning  might  also  apply  to  the  shipper 
tracking  provisions  In  the  event  that  such 
provisions  are  adopted  by  the  Commission 
through  rulemaking  procedures.  Although  It 
Is  questionable  whether  the  rulemaklng- 
adjudicatlon  distinction  would  be  given 
great  weight  In  the  context  of  the  faots  at 
hand,  it  might  be  enough  to  convince  a 
future  Commission  that  It  could,  within 
the  law,  conclude  that  a  different  policy  de- 
termination better  serves  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  Is  clear  that  there 
Is  a  plausible  case  for  Commission  author- 
ity to  subsequently  alter  the  tariff  condi- 
tions of  Alaskan  Northwest's  certificate,  re- 
lying on  Sections  16  and  5(a)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  judicial  pronouncements  au- 
thorizing agencies  to  make  changes  in  pol- 
icy. The  foundation  for  that  case  is  the 
general  principle  that  a  policy  determina- 
tion made  by  a  present  Commission  cannot 
preclude  a  future  Commission  from  making 
a  pol'lcy  determination  to  the  contrary,  pro- 
vided that  In  doing  so  It  adequately  explains 
the  reascns  for  its  new  position.  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Supply  Corp.  v.  F.P.C..  520  F.  2d 
1176  (D.C.  Clr.  1975),  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  change  of  circumstances  Greater 
Boston  Television  Corp.  v.  F.P.C.,  444  F.  2d 
852  (D.C.  Clr  1970) .  A  corollarv  to  that  orln- 
ciple  is  that  a  present  Commission  cannot 
bind  a  future  Commission  so  as  to  pre- 
clude the  prospective  operation  of  Section  6. 
Optional  Procedure  tor  CertifiraHnp  Tttno 
Producer  Sales  of  Natural  Gas.  48  P.P.C.  218. 
223  n972):  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co.  v. 
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F.P.C..  iupra.  These  rules  are  analogous  to 
those  oppKcable  to  the  legislature:  namely, 
this  Congress  cannot  preclude  legislation,  or 
amendments  to  legislation,  by  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

8.  ReaaooableoeM  of  the  Waiver  Bequest: 
This  line  of  analysis  suggests  several  Im- 
portant conclusions,  which  bear  ultimately 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  memoran- 
dum. First,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  con- 
stitutional ban  to  the  Impairment  by  this 
or  a  future  Oommisslon  of  the  tariffs  upon 
which  the  lenders  will  rely  Is  unclear.  Sec- 
ond, there  appears  to  be  no  statutory  bar, 
such  as  was  found  to  exist  In  the  Seatrain 
and  Delta  cases,  which  would  preclude  the 
Commission  from  changing  the  tariffs.  Even 
though  it  Is  clear  that  commentators,  the 
Courts,  at  least  by  way  of  dictum,  and  the 
past  and  probably  ciurent  Commissions  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  elementary  notions 
of  Justice  should  allow  the  project  lenders 
to  rely  in  good  faith  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission  in  making  their  locms,  the  re- 
quest of  the  project  sponsors  indicating 
their  "desires  ...  to  have  these  provisions 
waived"  appears  to  be  based  on  a  concern  as 
to  the  certainty  of  the  federal  estoppel  doc- 
trine under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  ques- 
tions that  remain  are  those  that  are  directly 
raised  by  your  letter.  They  ask  In  essence 
whether  there  are  either  historical  or  pre- 
dictable future  facts  which  support  or  Im- 
pugn the  legislative  request.  That  Is,  assum- 
ing that  the  waiver  request  is  not  patently 
unreasonable,  is  there  a  historical  legal  per- 
spective from  which  the  Congress  could 
Judge  the  future  and  find  soimd  public  rea- 
sons to  grant  or  deny  the  waiver. 

9.  Past  Commission  Actions: 

For  the  moment  I  will  defer  to  subsequent 
paragraphs  the  question  of  "the  full  Impli- 
cations of  the  waiver"  and  turn  to  your  sec- 
ond specific  question:  Whether  there  have 
been  past  Commission  actions  which  jtistify 
the  desires  of  the  sponsors  to  have  the  sub- 
ject sections  of  the  Natiu-al  Gas  Act  waived. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  contains  a 
summary  of  recent  casee,  representative  of 
past  Commission  actions,  which  involved  is- 
sues of  claimed  detrimental  reliance.  Having 
done  so  I  will  leave  It  to  the  Subcommittee 
to  conclude  from  these  decisions  whether  or 
not  the  project  sponsors'  request  Is  Justified. 

A.  Jurisdiction:  Distrigas  Corporation,  et 
al.  V.  F.P.C..  et  al..  495  P.  2d  1067  (D.C.  Clr. 
1974),  cert,  denied,  419  U.S.  834  (1974). 

This  proceeding  involved.  In  pertinent 
part,  s  filing  by  Distrigas  Corporation  and 
its  affiliates,  Distrigas  of  New  York  Corpora- 
tion and  Distrigas  of  Massachusetts  (Distri- 
gas). which  requested  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  grant  Distrigas  the  authority 
under  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to 
import  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG)  from  Al- 
geria.* The  filing  also  contained  a  request  by 
Distrigas  for  the  FPC  to  Issue  a  disclaimer 
of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  tinder  Sec- 
7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act." 

The  Commission  In  a  three  to  two  vote 
granted  the  requested  Section  3  authoriza- 
tion without  condition  but.  noting  that  this 
was  a  novel  situation,  reserved  the  right  to 
add  conditions  In  the  future  if  circumstances 
should  change.  The  Commission  noted  that 
Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  specifically 
provided  for  such  future  amendments.  How- 
ever, the  Commission  did  not  find  Section  7 
Jurisdiction  over  the  regsslflcation  facilities 
and  service  nor  over  the  facilities  and  servi-es 
Involved  In  the  sale  of  the  regaslCeJ  LNG 
In  the  state  of  Importation."  The  result  of 
the  decision  was  that  there  wa.s  no  Jurisdic- 
tion under  Section  7  or  Section  3  (bv  way 
of  conditions  to  the  Import  authorization) 
o'-er  the  reeaslfi'^tlon  facilities  and  service 
nor  over  the  intrastate  facilities  and  service. 
The  CommiS'slon  Indicated  its  hone  that  this 
dis-lalmer  of  Inrlsdlctlon  would  msk^e  the 
protect  more  attractive  to  private  Investors 
and  "lead  to  more  gas  at  a  lower  price  to  the 


consumer  than  if  [the  CommlMlon]  eon- 
trolled  every  detail  and  decision  related 
thereto."  Two  Commissioners  dissented,  argu- 
ing that  the  Commission  should  take  juris- 
diction under  Sections  3  and  7  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  over  the  re,iasification  facilities  and 
the  "Intrastate"  facllltlea. 

Following  the  Commission's  decision,  Dis- 
trigas "assertedly  in  reliance  on  the  Com- 
mission's limited  Jurisdictional  disclaim- 
er, ..  .  proceeded  to  construction  of  its  Eve- 
rett and  Staten  Island  facilities,  expending 
very  substantial  sums  on  each."  In  a  new 
filing,  Distrigas  also  applied  for  Section  3 
authorization  to  import  significant  addition- 
al quantities  of  natural  gas  and  for  Section  7 
authorization  to  sell  these  additional  vol- 
umes, as  nell  as  certain  of  the  originally 
authorized  volumes.  In  Interstate  commerce. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Commission  two  of  the 
original  three  person  majority  had  left  and 
had  not  been  replaced.  Therefore,  the  two 
dissenting  Commls.'tloners  were  now  a  ma- 
jority. In  response  to  Distrigas'  applications, 
they  found  that  circumstances  had  changed 
sln:e  Distrigas'  original  application  had  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Commission.  Specifically, 
they  stated  that  the  original  Distrigas  appli- 
cation proposed  new  and  Increased  sales  for 
resale  In  interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  held  that  Section  7  certification 
was  mandated  for  all  of  Distrigas'  facilities. 

On  appeal,  Distrigas  argued,  among  other 
things,  that  once  the  Commission's  previous 
decision  on  the  Jurisdictional  Issue  was  final 
and  Distrigas  had  subsequently  acted  in  re- 
liance on  that  decision  by  (1)  contracting 
with  its  customers  and  (2)  ronstructlng  :ts 
facilities,  the  Commission  was  foreclosed 
from  changing  Its  mind  and  asserting  Juris- 
diction where  it  had  previously  declined  to 
do  so.  Distrigas  cited  the  Seatrain  case." 
where  the  Supreme  Court  had  overturned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  attempt 
to  revoVe  a  certificate  previously  granted  to  a 
wa*er  carrier. 

The  Court  fotmd  that  the  Commission  had 
the  avthortty  to  Issue  the  order  it  had  Is- 
sued under  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  but  remanded  for  additional  proceedings 
before  imposition  of  any  reoulrements  to 
certification  under  Section  7.  The  Court  dis- 
tinguished Seatrain  on  basis  of  lack  of  stat- 
utory authority  In  that  case,  and  noted  that 
both  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
well  as  the  Commission's  previous  order  spe- 
dflcally  contemplated  changes  and  amend- 
ments. The  Court  further  found  that  If  Dis- 
trigas had  relied  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
original  Commission  order  to  the  contrary 
(i.e..  that  the  original  Commission  order 
granted  Distrigas  a  permanent  immunity 
from  regulation) ,  Distrigas'  reliance  was  mis- 
placed. 

As  part  of  Its  basis  for  rejecting  the  estop- 
pel argument,  the  Court  concluded  that  Dis- 
trigas' claim  of  inlury  was  at  that  point 
hypothetical  in  nature  since  Distrigas  had 
not  demonstrated  that  the  Commission 
would  not  ultimately  authorlae  Dlstrtgaa' 
prop<Mal. 

<^n  remand,  the  Commission  granted 
Distrigas'  application  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions. 

The  Distrigas  case  Is  one  where  the  Court 
approved  a  changed  Commission's  reversal  of 
a  previous  Commission's  ruling  upon  wblcb 
the  company  and  its  lenders  had  arguably 
relied  to  their  detriment.  As  a  basis  for  that 
approval  the  court  stated,  "any  'right'  to 
nnn-reeii'a*lon  that  the  Commission's  pre- 
vious decision  can  be  sunposed  to  have  vested 
in  Distrigas  was  entirely  contingent  on  the 
Commission's  continuing  to  view  such  non- 
regulation  as  In  the  public  Interest."  How- 
ever, two  facts  tend  to  dlstln^sh  Distrigas 
from  the  ANGTS.  One  Is  the  conditions  cited 
by  the  Court  In  the  original  Section  3  author- 
ization, which  arguably  placed  Distrigas  and 
its  lenders  on  notice  that  the  rule  could 
change.  The  other  distinguishing  fact  was 
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tbftt  the  Court  found  tbst  the  Commission's 
decision  txad  not  yet  Injured  Dlstrlgas  and 
that  It  might  not  In  the  future.  Presump- 
tlrely,  iixt  matter  was  resolved  at  the  Com- 
mission level  In  a  way  which  did  not  ad- 
versely affect  Dlstrlgas  or  Its  lenders.  None- 
thelees,  once  could  conclude  that  the  imcer- 
talnty  caused  by  the  Comiulsslon's  reversal 
Is  the  type  of  action  the  ANGTS  lenders 
seek  to  protect  themselves  against. 

B.  Coat  of  Service  Tariff:  Faciflc  Gas  Trans- 
mission Co.  V.  F.P.C.,  et  al..  636  P.2d  393  (D.C. 
Clr.  1976.  cert,  denied,  429  U.S.  999  (1976). — 
This  case  Involved  a  Commission  order 
which,  pursuant  to  Section  5(a)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  changed  In  part  Pacific 
Oas  Transmission  Company's  (PGT)  cost-of- 
servlce  tariff  after  a  full  hearing.  Prior  to 
the  Commls^on  decision,  PGT  had  bean  per- 
mitted to  adjust  Its  rates  automatically  on 
a  monthly  basis  to  refiect  all  changes  in  Its 
costs.  Including  amounts  for  gas  purchased 
from  Canadian  producers  for  resale  In  the 
United  States.  This  tariff  had  been  In  effect 
since  PGT  was  first  authorized  to  Import  gas 
from  Canada  In  1960." 

In  1974  and  1975.  after  a  hearing  under 
Section  6(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the 
Commission  modified  POT's  cost-of-servlce 
tariff  to  provide  that  changes  in  the  cost  of 
gas  purchased  by  PGT  from  Canadian  sup- 
pliers could  be  passed  on  to  PGT's  cus?omers 
only  after  PGT  had  applied  for  the  rate  In- 
crease pursuant  to  Section  4  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  and  after  any  suspension  period  im- 
posed by  the  Commission  thereunder.  The 
Commission  revised  the  tariff  to  provide 
that  such  filings  would  be  subject  to  suspen- 
sion by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  Section 
4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and.  If  suspended, 
subject  to  refund  and  posrible  reduction  as 
provided  In  Section  4  of  1  he  Natural  Gas  Act. 
The  Commission  Justified  the  revised  tariff 
by  stating  that  Canadian  authorities  had 
recently  begun  to  require  that  significantly 
Increased  prices  be  charged  for  Canadian  gas 
sold  for  resale  in  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, Canadian  authorities  had  changed 
their  pricing  policy  be  referencing  it  to  prices 
for  alternate  energy  sources  (primarily  oil 
products)  m  markets  served  by  Canadian 
gas.  This  formula  change  signaled  further 
significant  Increases  in  the  cost  of  gas  pur- 
chased by  PGT  from  Canadian  producers  (as 
much  as  four  times  higher  than  prior  to  the 
Section  5  proceeding).  The  Commission 
found  that,  these  changed  circumstances 
rendered  PGT's  existing  tariff  "unlust  and 
unrea-sonable"  and  requl'ed  prior  Commis- 
sion review  of  ra^e  lncrea<^es  for  Canadian  pas 
before  they  conld  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
In  the  United  States. 

On  appeal,  PGT  argued  In  part  that  the 
Commission-ordered  modification  of  its  tar- 
iff could  result  In  delay  or  outrlTht  denial  of 
Its  recovery  of  Increased  Canadian  purchased 
gas  costs  which.  In  turn,  would  financially 
destroy  PGT.  POT  also  argued  that  the 
Commission  wa.<!  without  power  to  modify 
the  cost-of-servlce  tariff  which  a  previous 
Commission  had  approved  in  19P0  when  POT 
was  originally  authorl7ed  to  commence  the 
importation  of  Canadian  natiwal  gas. 

The  Court  denied  all  of  POT's  claims  and 
affirmed  the  Commission  order  and  its  action 
revising  the  tariff  under  Section  5(a).  In 
supDort  of  Its  holdlns.  the  malorltv  no*ed 
that  the  Commission  had  granted  oromnt 
authorl7Jition  under  Sertion  4  for  Cnnndlnn 
gas  rate  increases  which  took  effect  after  the 
disputed  tariff  chnn<re.  The  mxlorlty  opinion 
Indicated  that  failure  of  the  Commission  to 
Incli'de  such  Increases  itil^ht  wen  he  to 
"abdicate"  Its  re.sponslbllltle8  under  Section 
4.  However.  .Turt-'e  Bi»»elon  In  a  dlssentln? 
opinion  dl^ctert  conslderahle  crttlclsm  to- 
ward the  Commission  for  Injecting  uncer- 
tainty into  POT'S  financial  position.  As  the 
dissent  stated:  ".  .  .  the  PPC  concedes  that 
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had  POT  been  required  to  absorb  even  the 
initial  32  cent  price  Increase  for  a  short 
period  of  time  It  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  business,  and  2,000,000  consumers 
would  have  been  deprived  of  40  percent  of 
their  gas  supply."  (536  F.2d  at  397.) 

C.  Advance  Payments  (30  day  rule) :  Ten- 
nessee Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  et  al.  v.  F.E.R.C.,  et 
al.,  606  P.2d  1094  (D.C.  Clr.  19T9).  cert,  de- 
nied, 447  U.S.  922  (1980);  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co.  V.  F.E.R.C.,  690  P.2d  664  (7th  Clr. 
1979) ;  Vnited  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  F.E.R.C., 
.in?  P.2d  5fll  (6th  Clr.  1979):  Trunkline  Gas 
Co.  V.  FXJt.C.  60B  F.2d  582  (6th  Clr.  1979).— 
These  cases  Involve  Interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines  which,  pursuant  to  a  series  of  Com- 
mission rulemakings.  Including  most  notably 
Order  Nos.  463  and  499,  made  interest-free 
loans  (advance  payments)  to  natural  gas 
producers  as  exploration  and  development 
Investments  which  were  to  be  repaid  by  fu- 
ture delivery  of  gas.  Pursuant  to  these  Com- 
mission Orders  the  pipelines  were  allowed  to 
Include  such  advances  In  their  rate  bases,  for 
rate  of  return  purposes,  as  exploration  and 
development  Investments.  This  policy  was 
advanced  by  the  Commission  as  an  Incentive 
for  the  addition  of  gas  supplies.  The  Com- 
mission's rulemaking  orders  spelled  out  In 
detail  the  requirements  for  Inclusion  of  ad- 
vance payments  In  Account  166.  However, 
Insofar  as  the  "timing"  of  the  expenditures 
by  the  producers  versus  the  date  of  the  pipe- 
lines Investment,  the  Commission  was  silent, 
except  to  the  extent  the  orders  stated  that 
amotmts  Included  In  Account  166  could  re- 
ceive favorable  rate  base  treatment  where 
they  were  found  to  be  "reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate." Subsequent  to  these  Orders,  pipe- 
lines Invested  at  least  $5.5  billion  In  "advance 
payments"  with  producers.  However,  after 
these  Investments  had  been  made,  the  Com- 
mission, acting  under  FPC  Order  No.  465, 
pursuant  to  the  "reasonable  and  appropriate" 
language,  disallowed  rate  base  treatment  for 
certain  advances  because  they  were  made  to 
the  producers  and  Included  In  the  pipelines' 
rates  more  than  "thirty  days"  before  they 
were  spent  by  the  producers.  As  a  result  large 
amounts  of  advance  payments  were  retro- 
actively disallowed  on  a  deferral  basis  for 
Inclusion  In  pipeline  companies'  rate  bases. 

On  appeal  to  three  different  Circuit  Courts, 
the  pipelines  claimed  serious  Injury  and 
voiced  loud  complaints  that  the  general  lan- 
guage of  Order  Nos.  465  and  499  had  offered 
no  notice  of  the  new  specific  timing  rule  Im- 
posed by  the  Commission.  As  acknowledged 
by  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court,  ".  .  .  substantial 
sums  were  Involved  and  deferral  has  resulted 
In  considerable  losses  for  the  pipelines'  stock- 
holders." (606  F.2d  at  1108.) 

The  pipelines  argued  that,  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Commission  rulemaking  orders,  pipe- 
lines were  encouraged  to  make  advance  pay- 
ments to  promote  exoloration  and  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas  reserves  for  the  inter- 
state market.  Pursuant  to  those  orders,  the 
pipelines  argued,  they  had  Invested  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  in  the  advance  payment 
program.  Thus,  they  argued  that  It  was  un- 
fair and  Illegal  for  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  the  reasonable  and  appropriate  standard, 
to  establish  In  Individual  pipeline  rate  cases 
decided  after  the  rulemaking  orders  had 
issued  and  after  the  advance  payments  con- 
tracts had  been  executed,  that  rate  base 
treatment  of  advance  payments  would  not 
be  allowed  more  than  thirty  days  In  advance 
of  when  they  were  spent  by  the  producers. 

The  three  separate  circuit  courts  reversed 
the  Commission  orders  decided  on  this  basis. 
However,  the  D.C.  Circuit  In  Tennessee  re- 
jected the  pipelines'  claims  of  retroactive 
ratemaking  and  detrimental  reliance  and  di- 
rected the  Commls.<^lon  on  remand  to  develop 
a  timing  relationship  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Fifth  Circuit  In  the  United 
and  Trunkline  cases  and  the  Seventh  Circuit 
In  the  Natural  case  found  that  It  was  Im- 
permissible retroactive  ratemaking  to  Impose 


a  timing  requirement  on  Order  No.  48S  ad- 
vances and  that  the  pipelines  had  relied  to 
their  detriment  on  the  absence  of  a  timing 
requirement  In  the  Order  when  they  made 
advances  to  producers.  Therefore,  they  re- 
versed the  Commission  decision  on  the  Order 
No.  465  advances  and  directed  Inclusion  of 
the  designated  amounts  In  the  reflective 
pipelines'  rate  bases.  Since  Order  No.  499 
contained  at  least  an  ambiguously  general 
reference  to  a  timing  relationship,  those  por- 
tions of  the  Commi.^slon  decision  were  re- 
manded because  of  a  lack  of  substantial  evi- 
dence supporting  that  portion  of  the  Com- 
mission orders.  Although  the  Commission 
was  reversed  In  these  cases,  language  from 
the  Court's  opinion  In  Tennessee  Is  Illustra- 
tive of  the  "regulatory  risk"  Inherent  to  an 
Industry  subject  to  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction. 

We  find  that  petitioners'  arguments  In 
support  of  their  Interpretation  (of  estoppel 
facts)  are  undercut  by  consideration  of  the 
character  of  the  advance  payment  program 
as  an  experimental  departure  from  well  ac- 
cepted and  understood  regulatory  law.  (606 
F.2d  at  1108.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  risks  Incurred  by  the  pipe- 
lines has  been  the  "regulatory  risk"  that  an 
experluien:ai  program  such  as  advance  pay- 
ments might  miscarry,  and  that  adminis- 
trative readjustment  w.':uld  not  prevent  sub- 
stantial adverse  Impact.  (606  F.2d  at  1120.) 

D.  Dedication  of  Gas  Reserves:  Air  Prod- 
ucts &  Chemicals.  Inr.  v.  F.E.RC.  —  F.2d  — 
(5th  Clr  1981,  Case  No.  78-2011.  decided  July 
16,  1981. — This  case  Involves  a  commission 
order  which  ended  a  prior  Commission  policy 
under  the  "Chandeleur  incentive  doctrine" 
(of  approximately  7  years  duration)  which 
allowed  offshore  natural  gas  producers  to 
reserve  for  their  own  use  a  portion  of  gas 
reserves  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  InterEinte  market.  The  prior 
policy  had  allowed  these  reservations  as  an 
Incentive  to  producers  to  expedite  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  offshore  re- 
serves of  natural  gas.  The  Commission,  in 
its  final  order,  found  that  the  reservation 
Incentive  was  no  longer  needed  because, 
among  other  things,  the  Interstate  market 
was  suffering  severe  curtailments  and  thtis 
the  gas  which  would  be  reserved  by  the  pro- 
ducers was  needed  to  serve  the  Interstate 
market. 

On  appeal  the  producers  argued,  among 
other  things,  that  they  relied  to  their  detri- 
ment on  the  prior  PPC  policy  allowing  res- 
ervations and  that  It  was  unfair  and  Illegal 
for  the  Commission  to  reverse  Its  policy  In 
an  adjudicated  case  instead  of  a  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  to  be  applied  prospectively. 

The  Court  remanded  the  case  to  the  Com- 
mission because  of  the  Improper  way  In 
which  the  Commission  relied  on  extra-record 
evidence  to  support  Its  decision,  but  It  re- 
jected the  producers'  arguments  of  detri- 
mental reliance  on  the  prior  Commission 
policy.  The  Court  noted  that  the  old  Com- 
mission policy  was  continually  attaclced  by 
consimier  groups  In  various  cases  and  that 
It  was,  at  Its  inception,  described  by  the 
PPC  as  experimental.  In  sum,  the  Court 
found  that  the  policy  was  never  "well  estab- 
lished" enough  to  have  caused  detrimental 
reliance  thereon  by  producers  or  anyone  else. 
The  Court  noted  further  that  the  producers 
were  not  precluded  from  selling  the  gas  in 
Interstate  conunerce  for  a  fair  price  but 
rather  were  prohibited  from  reserving  the 
gas  for  their  own  vise. 

E.  Unsuccessful  Project  Costs:  Tennessee, 
et  al.  V.  F.E.R.C..  606  F2d  1094  (D.C.  Clr. 
1979),  cert,  denied,  447  U.S.  923  (1980).— 
This  proceeding  Involved,  among  other 
things,  an  attempt  by  Transcontinental  Oas 
Pipe  Line  Corportalon  (Triansco)  to  recover 
costs  associated  with  four  unsuccessftil  proj- 
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ccto  related  to  the  production  of  synthetic 
natural  gas  (8NO) .  The  Commission  denied 
recovery  of  these  costs  because  they  were 
not  "ujed  and  usoful"  in  providing  service 
and  could  not  be  charged  to  ratepayers." 

On  appeal.  Transco  argued  it  bad  spent 
«22  million  on  these  ultimately  unsuccessful 
projects  In  purported  reliance  on  a  Com- 
mission policy  allowing  recovery  of  the  costs 
of  the  projects  if  they  pro.ed  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Court  found  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  no  policy  allowing  recovery  of  these 
coets  and  then  affirmed  the  Commission's 
decision. 

Other  cases  in  which  the  Commission  is 
currently  under  criticism  for  a^-sertedly 
changing  policies  to  the  detriment  of  Juris- 
dictional companies  include  (1)  applications 
for  rehearing  of  Commission  Opinion  No. 
90  ^  and  Order  No.  04,"  and  (11)  the  oil  pipe- 
line cases  where  revision  of  the  ratemaking 
methodolooy  formerly  employed  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conunuislon  Is  under 
consideration." 

However,  these  cases  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  suggestion  that  the  Commission  never 
accords  finality  to  its  orders.  Tn  Texaco, 
et  al..  Docket  No.  C177-32<>.  et  al..  13  FERC 
fl  61,222  (1980).  for  Instance,  a  United 
S^ates  Senator  filed  a  pleading  on  July  21. 
1980,  seeking  to  reopen  a  case  settled  on 
February  10.  1978.  Part  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment was  that  changed  circumstances  justi- 
fied reop>ening  the  case,  but  the  Commission 
refused  to  grant  the  intervention  and  de- 
clined to  disturb  its  earlier  order. 

Arguably,  cases  such  as  those  described 
above  represent  a  possible  "Justification"  or 
reason  why  the  sponsors  have  now  sought 
the  waiver  from  Coni^ress.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  these  decisions  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  have  generated  some  sym- 
pathy In  the  courts  and  have  begun  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  es^onpel  is 
available  as  a  defense  against  the  govern- 
ment If  the  government's  wrongful  conduct 
threatens  to  work  a  serious  Inlustice  and 
if  the  public's  interest  would  not  be  unduly 
t).9maged  by  tbe  Imposition  cf  estopoel.  Lazy 
FC  Ranch,  supra,  Bl  P.2d  at  989.  Neverthe- 
Ic&3.  bcc.iu'te  the  estoppel  doctrine  has  not 
bnen  fully  developed  under  the  Nr\tural  Oas 
Act,  it  IS  fair  to  state  that  only  a  walvor 
would  provide  the  lenders  with  the  same 
sense  of  leeal  certainty  that  a  flrmlv  estab- 
lished "reR\iIat,ory  estonnel  doctrine"  would 
afford  these  Investors.  Whether  this  lefral  un- 
certainty "Justifies"  the  requested  waiver  la  a 
value  judgment  best  left  to  Congress.  Wl*h 
this  In  mind,  it  )s  appropriate  to  consider 
your  tiuestions  as  to  hypothetical  situations 
creatine  iniuT  tn  protect  part^irlnan^s. 

10.  Hypothetical  Injuries  to  Protect  Par- 
ticipants : 

Our  analysis  has  "roduced  four  reneral  sets 
of  hyoothettcal  circumstances  which  misht 
induce  a  Comml.sston  response  chanrlnit  the 
tariff  provisions  related  to  the  project,  ab- 
sent the  waiver.  They  are: 

(1)  a  chanired  economic  environment  re- 
sulting In  materially  different  costs  of  cap- 
ital (I.e..  Interest  rate*  end  return  on  eonitv) 
from  those  extant  at  the  time  of  Initial  ap- 
proval: 

(2)  chnn?ed  amounts  of  natural  eas  avail- 
able  to  he  transnorted  resultlnf?  In  a  ma- 
terially different  economic  life  for  the  trans- 
portation system: 

(3)  changed  economics  of  the  eas  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  system,  relative  to  other 
sources  of  ener!rv  snpnlles.  warranting  an 
altered  revenue  pattern  In  order  to  avoid 
more  serious  economic  dislocations;  and 

(4)  premature  project  failure. 

As  a  conseoiience  of  these  ceneral  events, 
the  following  hypothetical  Commission  ac- 
tions ml?>>t  take  •Placer 

(ft)  Upon  a  finding  of  chitnced  circum- 
stances  the   Commission   could   determine, 

Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


pursuant  to  Sections  5,  7,  and  16  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Act.  that  the  cost-of-servlce  tariff 
(which  provides  that  Alaskan  North  ^vest's 
rates  will  be  adjusted  twice  a  year  by  a 
formula  that  requires  Alaskan  Northwest  to 
change  its  rates  to  reflect  actual  costs  in  its 
charges  to  shippers)  was  no  longer  appropri- 
ate. The  Commission  could  then  require 
Alaskan  Northwest  to  charge  a  stated  rate, 
such  as  a  flat  rate  per  MMBtu  of  natural  gas 
transported,  and  require  a  filing  pursuant  to 
Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  be  made 
prior  to  the  effectuation  of  any  increase  in 
that  stated  rate.  The  rate  increase  filing 
could  be  suspended  for  up  to  five  months, 
and  the  pror^osed  rates  thereafter  collected 
could  be  subject  to  possible  reduction  and 
refund  with  interest. 

The  risks  to  Alaskan  Northwest  in  the 
event  of  a  Commission-ordered  change  to 
a  stated  rate  form  of  tariff  Involve  the 
adverse  economic  impacts  resulting  from 
the  regulatory  lag  attendant  to  putting  Into 
effect  a  proposed  rate  Increase  under  Sec- 
lag  consists  of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the  time  nec- 
essary to  prepare  a  Section  4  rate  filing  plus 
(2)  the  one-month  notice  requirements  be- 
tween the  time  the  filing  is  made  and  the 
earliest  possible  effective  date  (absent  a 
waiver  of  the  notice  requirements)  plus  (3) 
a  suspension  period  of  up  to  5  months  t>eyond 
the  proposed  effective  date.  During  the  lag 
period,  Alaskan  Northwest  sponsors  would 
not  be  able  to  recover  all  of  the  costs  previ- 
ously covered  by  operation  of  the  cost-of- 
servlce  tariff. 

As  noted  previously,  the  FPC  modified  In 
part  the  cost-of-servlce  tariff  of  Pacific  Gas 
Transmission  Company  to  require  Section  4 
filings  to  recover  increased  Canadian  pur- 
chased gas  costs.  However,  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  result  was  Justified  Inasmuch 
as  the  Commission  had,  pursuant  to  Section 
4,  allowed  a  "non-niggardly"  flowthrough  by 
the  company  of  increased  gas  costs,  notwith- 
standing the  dissent's  concern  that  delay 
would  have  resulted  in  adverse  consequences. 

(b)  Alternatively,  the  Commission  could 
decide  at  a  future  time  to  leave  the  cost-of- 
servlce  tariff  intact  but  remove  the  minimum 
bill  (which  guarsoitees  recovery  of  actual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenses,  actual 
current  taxes  and  debt  costs) ."  The  conse- 
quence of  this  action  could  be  that  during 
periods  of  Interruption  exceeding  thirty  days 
Alaskan  Northwest  would  bear  all  of  the 
financial  consequences  of  the  interruption 
because  it  would  not  be  able  to  charge  the 
shippers  for  any  costs  incurred  during  the 
period  of  interruption." 

(c)  Another  hypothetical  Involves  a  situa- 
tion wherein  the  ANGTS  project  falls  some 
time  after  the  date  construction  had  com- 
menced. Assume  further  that  upon  review  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  project 
failure,  a  future  Commission  decided,  pur- 
suant to  Sections  5,  7  and  16  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  to  reverse  a  previous  decision  in 
principle  to  require  consumers  to  pay  all  debt 
costs  regardless  of  the  circumstances  once 
final  certification  had  been  granted  and  debt 
servicing  obligations  had  commenced.  Thus, 
the  partners  of  Alaskan  Northwest  (includ- 
ing sponsor-shippers)  would  be  required  to 
absorb  all  Alaskan  Northwest  Debt  costs  as 
well  as  other  (such  as  equity)  Alaskan 
Northwest  costs.  Such  a  Commission  deci- 
sion would  have  an  Immediate  severe  finan- 
cial impact  on  Alaskan  Northwest,  with  the 
degree  of  severity  being  a  function  of  the 
financial  health  of  its  partners. 

(d)  The  Commission  could  decide  several 
years  in  the  future,  pursuant  to  Section  6 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  to  direct  the  shippers 
of  the  gas  to  remove  from  their  respective 
tariffs  the  rate  adjustment  (tracking)  pro- 
visions which  permit  the  shippers  to  fiow 
through  Increases  In  trens-iortatlon  costs 
without  the  necessity  of  making  a  full  filing 
under  Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (re- 
fiectlng  all  current  costs  and  revenues,  not 
merely   the  Increased  costs  of  transporta- 


tion) .**  In  these  circumstances,  the  shippen 
could  be  subject  to  under  recovery  of  tbe 
Alaskan  Northwest  transportation  costs  be- 
cause of  the  same  regulatory  lag  discussed 
above. 

(e)  If  additional  reserves  of  natural  gas 
were  found  in  Alas'.:a  sufficient  to  lengthen 
thrt  economic  life  of  the  ANGTS  beyond  the 
25-year  life  now  Inherent  in  the  proposed  de- 
preciation rate,  the  Commission  might  at 
some  future  time  reduce  the  depreciation 
rate  so  as  to  more  accurately  spread  the  re- 
covery of  the  plant  investment  over  the  use- 
fiU  life  of  the  project."  Alaskan  Northwest 
might  oppose  such  a  change  on  the  ground 
that  the  resultant  reduced  amount  of  depre- 
ciation expense  recovered  on  an  annual  basis 
would  Impair  their  ability  to  service  debt 
having  a  shorter  term. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  a  premature  end  to  the 
viability  of  the  project  after  it  had  com- 
menced operation  (because  of  physical,  mar- 
ket or  other  forces) .  the  Commission  might 
find  that  a  faster  write-off  of  debt  was  ap- 
propriate, rather  than  continued  operation 
of  the  minimum  bill  provisions.  This  could 
cause  financial  harm  to  Alaskan  Northwest 
if  the  debtholder  refused  to  allow  Alaskan 
Northwest  to  accelerate  repayment  of  Its 
debt,  particularly  if  the  Interest  rate  to  be 
paid  to  the  lenders  on  the  debt  is  higher  than 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates  being  paid 
for  comparable  Investments.  Alternatively, 
absent  a  waiver,  a  future  Commission  could 
determine,  based  on  either  a  change  in  policy 
perception  or  based  on  facts  attributing  fault 
to  the  snonsors  for  the  project  falltire,  that 
the  sponsor-Investors  (as  opnosed  to  the  con- 
sumers) should  bear  some  part,  or  all,  of  the 
risk  of  loss  of  recovery  of  debt,  and  then 
aopropriately  adjust  the  tariff  or  minimum 
bill  provisions. 

(g)  Tn  the  event  that  Alaskan  Northwest 
transportation  costs  and  the  cost  of  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  and  other  natural  gas.  Increase  sig- 
nificantly, a  shipper's  resale  rate  could  be 
Increased  so  as  to  ad'-er.'»ly  affect  the  mar- 
ketability of  a  shipper's  gas.  Under  this  sce- 
nario, the  shippers  (particularly  the  non- 
sponsor  shippers)  mlnht  argue  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Alaskan  Northwest  transportation 
charges  so  that  the  shippers  could  continue 
to  market  their  gas.  Absent  a  waiver  the 
Commission  would  have  the  power  to  order 
some  sort  of  temporary  or  Indefinite  reduc- 
tion to  Alaskan  Northwest's  charges.  In  re- 
sponse, Alaskan  Northwest,  or  some  other 
party,  might  argue  that  the  reduction  In 
AlasVan  Northwest's  charges  (regardless  of 
the  reason  theretor)  imoBlred  the  recovery 
of  Alaskan  Northwest's  "minimum  bill"  costs 
and  thus  jeopardized  the  financial  health  of 
the  project. 

(h)  Another  hypothetical  Involyes  tbe 
pipeline-shippers'  current  purchased  gas  cos* 
adjustment  (POA)  clauses  which,  as  now 
written,  would  permit  the  shippers  to  pass 
through  Alaskan  purchased  gas  costs  to  their 
customers.  If  the  Commission  should  de- 
cide to  revoke  or  modify  the  POA  clauses, 
the  shippers  would  be  subject  to  regulatory 
lag  in  recovering  Alaskan  and  possibly  other 
"urchased  gas  cost  increases.  To  tnn  extent 
that  such  a  lag  caused  a  financial  strain 
on  the  shippers,  it  could  affect  the  cash  flow 
to  the  ANOTS. 

(1>  Tn  Order  No.  31.  the  Commission  stated 
its  intention  to  periodically  review  Alaskan 
Northwest's  rate  of  return  on  common 
equity.  Absent  the  waiver,  the  Commission's 
authority  to  conduct  such  periodic  reviews 
would  provide  a  basis  to  adjust  the  return 
on  common  equity  downward  to  reflect  any 
lowering  of  the  cost  of  conunon  equity  to 
Alaskan  Northwest.  Such  a  lowering  of  com- 
mon equity  costs  would  most  likely  result 
from  a  general  overall  improvement  In  the 
economy  resulting  In  an  Improvement  in  the 
financial  markets,  leading  to  a  reduction  in 
the  return  on  equity  needed  by  Alaskan 
Northwest  to  continue  to  render  adequate 
service  In  the  puWlc  interest.  The  argument 
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that  a  reduction  In  equity  return  could  im- 
pair coUertion  of  all  debt  costs  In  violation 
of  tb«  propoeed  waiver  language  would  pre- 
suiuttO.y  Lrti  >ai  arj^ument  by  lenders  and 
otbers  that  the  interest  coverage  must  be 
greatar  than  one  (i.e.,  1.5,  2.0.  etc.)  in  order 
to  ensure  that  Alaskan  Northwest's  ability 
to  pay  debt  is  not  Impaired. 

11.  Hypothetical  Injuries  to  Consumers: 
You  have  asked  "what  hypothetical  situa- 
tions there  might  be  which  would  work  to 
the  injury  of  resale  customers  and  consum- 
ers should  the  waiver  be  granted."  At  bottcoa 
the  most  injurious  risk  that  could  be  borne 
by  the  consumer  is  that  the  project  might  be 
abandoned  either  before  or  after  completion, 
and  that  the  consumer,  through  the  resale 
customer,  would  be  surcharged  for  the  in- 
vestment in  the  project  but  would  not  re- 
ceive gas  from  it.  Next  most  injurious  Is  the 
risk  that  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  for 
gas  not  received  during  sustained  periods  in 
which  the  pipeline  is  out  of  service.  Argu- 
ably, fcH:  each  risk  which  would  exist  to  the 
sponsors  and/or  shippers  in  the  absence  of  a 
waiver,  there  would  exist  a  concommitant 
risk  to  the  resale  customers  and/or  consum- 
ers in  the  event  a  waiver  is  granted.  How- 
ever, In  fairness  these  risks  should  be  prop- 
erly placed  In  the  context  of  the  facts  of  the 
proceeding  and  the  legal  status  of  the  ANQTS 
project  to  date. 

President  Carter  In  his  formal  Decision, 
the  Congress  in  its  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Decision  and  international  agree- 
ments, and  the  Commission  in  its  Recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  In  existing 
orders,  have  each  concluded  that  this  project 
is  In  the  public  interest.  These  approvals 
have  led  to  the  existing  tariff,  minimum  bill 
and  other  provisions  applicable  to  the  ANQTS 
as  described  above.  The  project  sponsors  and 
lenders  have,  nonetheless  responded  by  seek- 
ing further  assurance  that  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  these  determinations,  as  well  as  the 
Commission's  final  orders  and  rules,  will  not 
be  altered  or  modified  after  adoption.  Rele- 
vant here  are  the  existing  decisions  of  vari- 
ous authorities  that  the  ANOTS  may  be  proj- 
ect financed  and  that  certain  portions  of  the 
investment  should  be  recoverable  from  con- 
sumers in  events,  including  project  interrup- 
tion, where  consumers  do  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  delivered  gas.  Thus,  decisions  have 
been  made  that  impose  risk  on  the  consum- 
ers regardless  of  the  waiver.  Further,  the 
Commission's  ultimate  orders  and  rules  will 
allocate  the  remaining  risks  among  the  par- 
ties after  consideration  of  all  factors  con- 
sistent with  or  affecting  the  public  Interest. 
Accordingly,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
once  the  legal  foundation  for  the  ANOTS 
places  the  risks,  the  waiver  would  impose  no 
substantlail  additional  risk  on  the  consumers, 
but  only  provide  a  method  for  assuring  im- 
plementation of  the  federal  decisions  made. 
The  extent  to  which  a  waiver  would  place 
additional  onus  on  the  consumers  would  In- 
clude the  implications  of  removing  the  "reg- 
ulatory risk"  from  the  sponsors.  In  other 
words,  the  consumers  would  then  face  the 
risk  that  a  future  Coainiisslon  could  not, 
based  on  changed  c<^:um9tances  or  different 
policy  perception,  modify  the  ultimate 
ANOTS  orders  or  rules  within  the  parameters 
of  their  final  issuance. 

12.  Reasonable  Likelihood  of  These  Events 
Occurring : 

Prom  a  legal  standpoint,  the  likelihood 
that  a  future  Commission  would  take  or  de- 
cline to  take  action  of  the  type  Inquired 
about  in  your  letter  would  appear  to  depend 
upon  (a)  whether  a  reconsideration  of  past 
policy  determination  occurs,  and/or  (b)  the 
future  existence  of  facts  which  would  pro- 
J!i-*,fu'j?i'''y  response  by  the  Commission. 
The  likelihood  of  such  facts  occurring  is  a 
prediction  or  assessment  that,  presumably 
has  been  made  in  connection  with  all  fede-al 
determinations  to  date.  In  issuing  the  final 
orders  and  rules,  the  Commission  is  legally 


charged  with  the  responsibility  of  weighing 
the  risks,  to  both  the  sponsors  and  consum- 
ers, attendant  to  investing  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  project.  The  risks  are  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  to  quantify  because  of 
the  Infinite  set  of  variables  that  exist,  and 
in  the  end  the  question  Is  one  of  judgment. 
Either  the  risks  are  too  great  for  the  consum- 
ers to  be  asked  to  beir  (i.e.,  the  project  is  not 
in  the  public  interest),  or  they  are  not.  The 
Commission  may  well  be  required  to  make 
that  determination  as  part  of  its  final  certifi- 
cation of  the  project.^  Appropriately,  the 
Congress  must  decide,  through  adoption  or 
rejection  of  the  waiver,  whether  to  eliminate 
the  "regulatory  risk"  inherent  in  continued 
Commission  jurisdiction  after  final  certifi- 
cation. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Chairman  that  he  will 
support  passage  of  a  waiver  designed  to  as- 
sure project  financing  of  the  ANOTS  consist- 
ent with  the  positions  expressed  In  this 
memorandum  .•" 

Hopefully  the  foregoing  provides  you  with 
an  adequate  response  to  your  inquiry  given 
the  length  of  time  taken  and  the  resources 
available  to  prepare  this  memorandum. 
Please  understand  that  this  response  Is  not 
Intended,  nor  should  it  be  taken,  as  an  offi- 
cial Commission  position.  Rather,  this  memo- 
randum represents  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Office  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel  and  other 
Commission  staff  members,  as  well  as  opin- 
ions of  the  Chairman  and  myself. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Hereinafter,  the  term  "Commission"  re- 
fers to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  at  all 
times  before  October  1,  1977,  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  at  all  times 
thereafter. 

'Order  No.  31.  "Order  Setting  Values  for 
Incentive  Rate  of  Return,  Establishing  Infla- 
tion Adjustment  and  Change  in  Scope  Proce- 
dures, and  Determining  Applicable  Tariff 
Provisions,"  Issued  June  8,  1979  in  Docket  No. 
RM78-12;  Order  No.  31-B  on  rehearing,  is- 
sued Setpember  6.  1979,  in  the  same  docket. 

"  See,  generally.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Recommendation  to  the  President,  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Systems  (May  1, 
1977). 

'  Supra,  note  2,  at  4  (mimeo) . 

■  Applicants  in  the  Great  Plains  case  asked 
the  Commission  to  make  a  very  explicit 
estoppel  case  against  Itself  by  including  cer- 
tain statements  in  Its  order.  Great  Plains 
Gasification  Associates,  et  al.,  FERC  O-inlon 
No.  C9  (November  21,  1979)  (reversed  on 
other  gro-inds.  Office  of  Coniumers'  Counsel 
V.  F.B.B.C.,— F.2d— (D.C.  Clr.  1980),  Case 
No.  80-1303,  decided  December  8.  1980).  The 
estoppel  option  will  be  discussed  in  the  text, 
infra.  In  its  initial  brief  to  the  Presiding  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge,  Oreat  Plains  claimed 
the  following: 

"...  The  lenders  have  indicated  that 
they  will  require  that  the  authorizations  ob- 
tained [from  the  Commission]  by  the  proj- 
ect companies  contain  [as  a  condition  to 
take  down  of  the  loan  for  the  pro'ect) : 

"(1)  A  statement  of  the  Commission's  In- 
tention not  to  revoke  or  modify  the  tariff 
provisions  approved  by  It  for  this  project 
during  the  term  of  the  bank  loan; 

"(2)  A  statement  of  the  Commission's  un- 
derstanding: that  the  lenders  would  not  com- 
mit funds  for  this  project  without  assur- 
ances that  thee  provisions  would  continue 
in  effect  without  modification  during  the 
term  of  the  bank  loan; 

"(3)  A  statement  of  the  Commission's  In- 
tent to  suspend  the  application  as  to  this 
project  of  any  future  rule,  order,  or  decision 
of  general  applicability  which  might  affect 
the  approved  tariff  provisions  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  full  evidentiary  hearing  to 
determine  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of 
such  Commission  action  as  it  affects  the 
tariff  provisions  on  which  the  financing  is 
based.   .   .  .  "Initial  Brief  of  Oreat  Plains 


Gasification  Associates  and  the  Customer 
Pipeline  Companies,  Docket  Nos.  CP78-391, 
et  al.,  January  29,  1979,  at  70-71. 

Five  other  admissions  were  sought  from 
the  Commission,  but  those  quoted  are  ex- 
emplary of  what  the  lenders  sought.  Both 
the  law  judge  and  the  Commission  refused 
to  provide  them.  See  Opinion  No.  69,  at  63. 

Similar  estoppel  findings  were  requested 
by  the  ANOTS  sponsors  in  the  proceeding 
that  culminated  In  Order  No.  31;  however, 
they  were  refused  In  favor  of  the  language 
quote  at  page  10,  supra.  As  discussed  here- 
after, it  is  questionable  whether  such  flnd- 
injs  would  achieve  the  desired  or  intended 
result. 

« The  question  whether  legislative  or  quasi- 
legislative  action  with  retroactive  effect 
works  to  deprive  an  owner  of  property  with- 
out due  process  Is  somewhat  analogous.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  clear  principles, 
and  the  cases  go  both  ways.  See  generally, 
text  and  cases  collected  in  Cong.  Research 
Service  of  Library  of  Congress,  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America:  Anal- 
ysis and  Interpretation  (1972),  at  1165,  et 
scq. 

A  case  strongly  suggestive  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  estoppel  do  not  apply  to  federal 
agencies  is  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corp.  v. 
Merrill.  332  U.S.  380  (1947).  In  that  case, 
certain  farmers  were  assured  by  a  local  agent 
of  the  federal  corporation  that  a  certain  type 
of  crop  could  be  insured.  In  fact,  rules  of 
the  corporation  provided  that  such  crops 
could  not  be  Insured,  although  neither  the 
agent  nor  the  farmers  had  actual  knowledge 
of  the  regulations.  Relying  on  the  agent's 
advice,  the  crops  were  planted  and  subse- 
quently destroyed. 

In  holding  that  the  farmers  could  not  col- 
lect Insurance  for  the  crops  despite  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  therefor  and  the  induce- 
ment of  the  local  agent's  assurances,  the 
Court  Indicated  that  knowledge  of  the  rules 
contrary  to  the  agent's  advice  would  be  Im- 
puted to  the  farmers  because  the  rules  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  Despite 
the  difference  of  the  facts  In  the  Merrill  case 
(farmers  had  relied  on  apparent  rather  than 
actual  authority),  the  Court  used  strong 
language  to  suggest  in  dicta  that  the  govern- 
ment corporation  would  be  treated  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  would  be 
immune  from  doctrines  like  estoppel.  Id.  at 
384-85. 

These  dicta  have  led  one  commenator  to 
take  the  following  position: 

Merrill  indicates  that  estoppel  will  not  be 
used  to  protect  an  individual  who  has 
changed  his  position  in  reliance  on  adminis- 
trative advice:  "It  is  settled  law  that  no 
estoppel  can  arise  against  the  government." 
[Citing.  Chapman  v.  Santa  Fe  Pac.  R.,  198 
P.2d  498.  519  (D.C.  Clr.  1951)  (dissenting 
opinion),  cert,  denied,  343  U.S.  964  (1952). | 
B.  Schwartz,  Administrative  Law  (1976).  at 
133.  et  seq. 

Professor  Schwartz  agrees  with  the  Merrill- 
type  result  when  the  agency  has  acted  in 
excess  of  its  statutory  authority.  However,  he 
goes  on  to  say : 

.  .  .  Both  reason  and  policy  argue  that 
prejudicial  reliance  warrants  Invoking  the 
doctrine  of  estoppel  against  the  government 
In  other  cases:  "when  the  sovereign  becomes 
an  actor  in  a  court  of  Justice,  l*s  rights  must 
be  determined  upon  those  fixed  principles  of 
justice  which  govern  between  man  and  man 
in  like  situations."  Id.,  at  135  (footnote 
omitted),  citing  Ritter  v.  United  States,  28 
P.2d  265.  237  (3d  Clr.  1928) . 

The  following  cases  support  Professor 
Schwartz's  policy  proposal :  Brandt  v.  Hickel. 
427  P.2d  E3.  66-57  (9th  Clr.  1970) ;  Chapman 
V.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  204  P.2d  48.  E3-54 
(DC.  Clr.  1963);  United  States  v.  Lazy  FC 
Ranch.  481  P.2d  985.  988-989  (9th  Clr.  1973) ; 
Oil  Shale  Corp.  v.  Morton,  370  P.  Supp.  108. 
124-127  (D.  Colo.  1973) . 
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The  decision  in  the  Lazy  TC  Ranch  case, 
ntpra.  Indicates  that  a  line  of  federal  estop- 
pel cases  may  be  emerging,  and  such  is  re- 
quired by  elementary  notions  of  fairness.  481 
F.2d  at  989.  The  Chairman  advises  that  his 
view  Is  consistent  with  that  of  Professor 
Schwartz  and  the  Court  In  Lag:y  FC  Ranch. 
However,  absent  an  authoritative  pronounce- 
ment on  the  matter  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  or  specific  federal  legislation.  I 
cannot  render  an  opinion  as  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  the  Commission  that  the  Commission 
would  in  all  or  substantially  all  cases  be 
estopped  by  Its  orders  from  changing  the 
ANOTS  tariffs  in  such,  manner  as  to  impair 
the  underlying  security  for  the  financing  of 
the  ANQTS.  In  my  judgment,  the  best 
opinion  that  could  be  rendered  would  sim- 
ply agree  that  the  Commission  is  constitu- 
tionally prohibited  from  setting  a  confisca- 
tory rate  of  return.  As  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Bluefleld  Water  Works  <t  /mproi;e- 
ment  Co.  v.  Public  Service  Commission  of 
West  Virginia,  262  U.S.  679.  690  (1933)  : 

Rates  which  are  not  sufficient  to  yield  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty used  at  the  time  It  Is  being  used  to 
render  the  service  are  unjust,  unreasonable 
and  confiscatory,  and  their  enforcement  de- 
prives the  public  utility  company  of  its  prop- 
erty In  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

See  also,  F.P.C.  v.  H<ype  Natural  Gas  Co.,  320 
U.S.  591,  603  (1943).  As  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion reveals,  short  of  this  constitutional 
limitation,  the  Conunisslon  has  considerable 
latitude  In  the  exercise  of  Its  jurisdiction 
under  Sections  4,  5.  7  and  16  of  the  Natural 
Oas  Act. 

The  fact  that  the  lenders  have  Induced 
the  project  sponsors  to  ask  for  the  waiver 
may  well  indicate  that  an  unqualified  legal 
opinion  cannot  be  obtained  from  lenders' 
counsel  to  the  effect  that  a  constitutional  bar 
exists  to  provide  an  estoppel  defense.  A  simi- 
lar concltislon  may  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
quest for  estoppel  admissions  in  the  Great 
Plains  case,  supra,  note  5. 

'  The  Commission's  authority  to  find  that 
a  tariff  (previously  determined  to  be  just  and 
reasonable)  no  loneer  functions  in  a  reason- 
able manner  has  been  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  in  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co.  v. 
FJ'.C,  636  P.2d  393  (1976). 

'  The  D.C.  Circuit  has  also  taken  this  i>osl- 
tion  in  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Co.  v.  FJ'.C, 
supra.,  where  it  stated  at  page  396  that 
"|a]fter  such  a  finding,  the  Commission  had 
not  only  the  power  but  a  solemn  duty  to 
take  immediate  action." 

0  Following  regaslficatlon.  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  gas  was  to  be  sold  In  the 
state  of  importation  to  distributors  and  di- 
rect customers  and  the  remainder  to  dis- 
tributors In  neighboring  states. 

"The  Imported  LNO  was  to  be  delivered 
and  regaslfied  at  facilities  at  Staten  Island. 
New  York  and  Everett.  Massachusetts. 

"The  Conunisslon  did  take  jurisdiction 
under  Section  7  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  over 
the  sales  of  gas  which  was  ultimately  des- 
tined for  resale  In  interstate  commerce. 
However.  It  found  that  jurisdiction  over 
such  sales  attached  only  at  the  tailgate  of 
the  regaslficatlon  plant. 

"  Supra,  at  15. 

^'  See  Pacific  Gas  Transmission  Company, 
24  FPC  134  (1960). 

1'  A  possible  concern  of  the  lenders  is  that 
a  dogmatic  application  of  the  "twed  and  use- 
ful" maxim  would  result  In  similar  treatment 
of  the  ANOTS  if  the  project  were  to  suspend 
operation  after  completion  or,  through  no 
fault  of  the  sponsors  they  were  unable  to 
commence  oneration  after  completiss.  The 
need  for  assurances  to  the  contrary  (the 
minimum  bill)  provides  a  major  impetus  for 
project  financing  as  opposed  to  conventional 
financing. 


>siaFSRC1I81,080  (1980). 

»12  FERC  161,080  (1080);  FEItC  Statutes 
and  R«gulations,  1^30.178  (1980). 

^'Trarus  Alaska  Pipeline  Si  stem  (TAPS) 
(Phase  I),  Docket  Nos.  OR78-1,  et  al:  Wil- 
liams Pipe  Line  Company  {Phase  I) ,  Docket 
Nos.  OR79-1,  et  ol. 

"The  minimum  bill  provides  for  the  re- 
covery of  actual  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses,  actual  current  taxes,  and  all 
amounts  necessary  to  service  debt  including 
interest  and  scheduled  retirement  of  debt. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  debt  service 
be  impaired. 

Recovery  of  equity  investment  and  return 
on  equity  investment  is,  however,  treated 
differently.  The  "90  percent  billing  adjust- 
ment ratchet"  reduces  charges  to  eliminate 
return  oi.  equity  Investment  and  associated 
taxes  for  any  service  dlmunltlon  below  90 
percent  of  tendered  gas.  This  tariff  provision 
would  be  applicable  in  Instances  when  the 
reduction  In  service  for  any  one  month  was 
greater  than  10  percent.  The  reduction  in 
charges  to  reduce  the  return  on  equity  and 
associated  taxes  would  be  proportional  to  the 
percentage  of  volumes  tendered  but  not 
transported.  The  pipeline  would  be  permit- 
ted to  recoup  any  such  billing  adjustments 
by  transporting  volumes  In  excess  ot  the  con- 
tract level  in  subsequent  months.  The  charge 
for  such  "Billing  Adjustment  Oas"  transpor- 
tation would  be  computed  by  using  the  same 
billing  adjustment  (i.e..  the  same  dollar  per 
Dekatherm).  Any  service  reduction  below 
100  percent  but  more  than  90  percent  would 
be  accounted  for  as  "No  Billing  Adjustment 
Oas."  As  such,  this  gas  would  be  transported 
In  subsequent  months  at  no  added  charge 
to  the  shipper. 

The  "90  percent  bUllng  adjustment 
ratchet"  also  operates  during  periods  of  in- 
terruption of  service.  It  ceases  to  be  opera- 
tive, however,  for  any  period  of  total  cessa- 
tion of  service  for  more  than  30  days 
Beginning  with  the  thirty-first  day  of  any 
total  cessation  of  service,  the  portion  of 
the  charges  attributable  to  "equity  costs" 
would  be  collected  subject  to  refund  pend- 
ing a  showing  by  Alaskan  Northwest  that 
it  should  be  permitted  to  retain  equity  costs 
collected  during  the  period  of  cessation  of 
service.  Equity  costs,  in  this  context,  are 
defined  to  be  "that  portion  of  depreciation 
expense  not  necessary  for  debt  service  and 
assocUted  taxes."  (Order  No.  31,  at  181-182.) 

The  above  discussed  ANOTS  tariff  provi- 
sions differ  substantially  from  lower-48  pipe- 
line tariff  provisions  in  a  nimiber  of  impor- 
tant respects.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
ANOTS  tariff  contains  unique,  "flrst-of-a- 
klnd".  provisions  which  have  not  been  pre- 
viously granted  by  the  Commission. 

"This  assumes  that  In  eliminating  the 
minimum  bill  the  Ccnrnilsslom  would  also 
eliminate  the  opportunity  to  collect  equity 
costs  subject  to  refund  and  to  make  a  show- 
ing pursuant  to  the  provisions  described  In 
note  18,  supra. 

"While  the  Oommlsslon  has  decided  In 
principle  to  allow  the  shippers  to  track  In  a 
timely  manner  amounts  reflecting  transpor- 
tation costs  paid  to  the  ANOTS  sponsors 
under  tariffs  approved  by  the  Commission, 
the  Conunisslon  has  not  yet  decided  what 
kind  of  tracking  of  these  costs  by  the  ship- 
pers would  be  permitted.  For  example,  the 
tracking  provision  could  require  a  periodic 
rate  filing  under  Section  4  reflecting  only 
the  change  in  transporta<tion  cost,  similar  to 
the  shipper's  current  purchased  gas  cost  ad- 
justment clauses.  Or  the  provision  could 
permit  the  shippers  to  adjust  their  rates 
automatically  on  a  slmultaneotis  basis  to  re- 
flect changes  In  ANOTS  transportation  costs. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  similar  to  fuel 
cost  adjustment  clauses  permitted  in  rate 
schedules  and  tariffs  of  electric  utilities  for 
transactions  which  are  subject  to  this  Oom- 
mlsslon's  jurisdiction. 


It  should  also  be  noited  that  no  decision 
has  yet  been  made  by  the  Commission  gov- 
erning pass-through  by  the  shippers  of  trans- 
portation costs  incurred  under  tariffs  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  Canadian  autb(»l- 
tles. 

-I  See,  Memphis.  Light,  Gas  and  Water  Di- 
vision V.  FPC.  504  pad  225  (D.C.  Or.  1974) . 

=  See  President's  Decision,  Finance  Condi- 
tion No.  2.  at  pages  38-37. 

a  In  this  connection,  the  text  of  the  ulti- 
mate waiver  language,  if  any.  Is  a  matter  of 
continuing  interest  to  the  Chairman,  myself 
and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  With- 
out addressing  any  of  the  complexities  In- 
volved with  the  final  language,  please  be  ad- 
vised that  we  would  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty to  provide  your  Committee  and  other  In- 
terested persons  with  any  technical  asslst- 
anc3  or  advice  that  may  be  requested. 

Mr.  DUREUJBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  yield- 
ing time,  and  I  thank  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  and  20  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen). 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posed waiver  of  law  pertaining  to  the 
Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline.  I  believe 
that  the  completion  of  this  pipeline  is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  energy  se- 
curity of  this  country.  Access  to  Alaska 
natural  gas  reserves  is  vital  to  the  long- 
term  energy  security  of  our  country. 
The  26  tri'l'on  cub  c  feet  of  proven  re- 
serves at  Prudhoe  Bay  comprise  about 
13  percent  of  our  domestic  proven  gas 
reserves. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  having 
brownouts  now  does  not  insure  us  we 
will  not  have  them  in  the  future  if  we 
do  not  have  this  kind  of  a  reserve  that 
is  available  to  us. 

Completion  of  the  project  will  also  fa- 
cilitate exploration  and  development  of 
an  estimated  additional  100  to  200  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  undiscovered  gas  in 
Alaska. 

I  have  seen  in  years  past  where  we 
would  have  enormous  reserves  of  gas  in 
Texas  but  we  did  not  have  a  pipeline 
near  the  site,  so  even  though  they  knew 
those  reserves  were  there,  they  would 
not  drill  those  wells.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  here. 

The  proposed  waiver  package  -will  in- 
sure an  equitable  balance  of  the  eco- 
nom'c  risks  associated  with  the  project. 
Given  the  extensive  design  and  engi- 
neering work  already  completed  by  the 
project  sponsors,  the  ri-^k  of  precomple- 
tion  biUing  due  to  significant  construc- 
tion delays  or  abandonment  is  remote. 
A  more  substantial  risk  to  consumers  is 
that,  in  the  event  of  delay  or  abandon- 
ment of  the  project  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional inaction  on  the  waiver  pro- 
posal, they  will  be  forced  to  rely  on  more 
costly  and  unstable  supplies  of  imported 
oil.  _^     ^ 

This  project  represents  an  important 
investment  in  the  energy  future  of  this 
co'intry  from  which  energy  consumers 
will  receive  substant'al  long-term  bene- 
fits. Even  with  the  adoption  of  the  waiv- 
er package,  the  sponsors  of  this  project 
will  have  to  attract  significant  private 
capital.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
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we  give  the  sponsors  this  opportunity. 
Without  the  adoption  of  this  waiver 
package,  this  project  will  not  be  com- 
pleted and  we  would  have  delayed  the 
importation  of  a  vitally  needed  natural 
resource. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
- — ^aivar  package. 

^^Jjhank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  here. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Having  made  the  state- 
ment he  made  I  will  tell  him  he  is  com- 
ing dangerously  close  to  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege  in  making  the  statement 
he  made  concerning  this  package. 

I  know  of  nothing  evil  here.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  Senator  on  this  issue 
in  his  own  State  any  time  he  wishes. 
Perhaps  he  can  explain  to  his  constitu- 
ents why  we  have  just  reinjected,  after 
having  produced  it  in  our  State,  over  2 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  because 
of  delay  in  getting  this  project  built. 

Perhaps  he  would  explain  to  his  con- 
simiers  why  he  suggests  that  the  debt 
service  that  would  have  to  be  paid  in  the 
event  of  any  delay  should  be  capitalized. 
His  solution  would  be  to  capitalize  that 
debt  service.  Debt  service  would  have  to 
be  paid  in  any  event  and  his  consumers 
would  pay  a  rate  of  return  in  the  tariff 
on  capitali2ed  debt  service  during  con- 
struction year  after  year  for  20  or  more 
years. 

I  have  never  heard  an  assertion  with 
less  vaUdity  in  this  Chamber  than  the 
one  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
I  personally  take  umbrage  at  the  word- 
ing he  used  in  addressing  this  project.  It 
is  not  an  evil  project.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  to  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  a  reserve  of  gas  which  was  dis- 
covered concurrently  with  oil  currently 
being  delivered  through  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  We  delivered  the  2  bil- 
lionth barrel  of  oil  just  this  past  month. 
Every  drop  of  that  oil  went  to  American 
consumers.  Two  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
produced  with  that  oil  was  reinjected  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  transportation 
mechanism  to  take  it  to  consimiers. 

The  U.S.  consumers  of  that  gas  will 
pay  for  its  having  been  produced  twice, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  de- 
lay or  kill  this  pipeline  and  perhaps  have 
another  2  trillion  cubic  feet  reinjected. 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  his  debate  are 
his  economics.  The  Senator  would  have 
us  capitalize  debt  service  incurred  dur- 
ing delay  and  have  his  consumers  pay 
year  after  year  after  year  at  a  rate  of 
return  on  capitalized  debt  service 
through  the  rate  established  bv  tari«T 

That  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
world.  I  think  we  shou'd  examine  our 
own  system  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
should  not  be  ch'inged. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  yield  2  minutes  to  the  lunlor  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mukkowski) 

Mr.  MUKKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

M*"-  fi^'dent,  a  great  deal  has  been 
saw  this  morning  by  my  good  friend  and 


colleague  from  Ohio  about  risk,  and  I 
think  we  need  to  explore  just  what  the 
risk  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States 
is. 

What  has  not  been  mentioned  is  the 
equity  contribution  that  the  owner  com- 
panies are  putting  Into  the  project  and 
the  fact  that  not  one  cent  of  equity  will 
be  returned  until  the  three  segments  of 
the  gas  pipeline  are  operating  as  de- 
signed. 

We  have  built  pipelines  across  this 
country  for  years  and  years.  The  tech- 
nology Is  certainly  not  new.  We  have 
built  an  oil  pipel'ne  through  permafrost 
across  Alaska.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  can  build  this  4,000-mile 
pipeline,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  Is  no 
prebilling  on  two  sections  of  the  pipeline 
at  any  time  until  the  equity  matter  of 
the  contribution  is  considered  because 
both  companies  have  put  up  $6  billion 
worth  of  equity  and  they  do  not  get  a 
return  until  the  pipeline  is  actually  func- 
tioning. 

So  that  is  the  incentive  to  insure  that 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  prebilled. 

I  think  to  go  back  to  the  testimony 
taken  during  the  hearing  when  asked  all 
the  companies  involved  in  the  pipeline 
what  the  risk  was  they  all  answered  with- 
out exception  the  risk  was  negligible  to 
zero. 

I  wish  to  add  that  there  is  a  risk  in 
this  project  and,  of  course,  the  risk  is 
that  we  will  again  repeat  the  shortage 
of  gas  that  we  saw  in  this  country  in 
the  1970's,  and  that  is  a  very  real  risk, 
and  I  add  one  more  thing,  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  an  advocate  of  consumer 
rights,  has  come  out  with  an  editorial 
that  is  a  part  of  the  record  suggesting 
that  this  proiect  is  very  much  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer  and  In  the  na- 
tional interests  as  well  as  evidenced  by 
the  President's  letter  and  Secretary 
Haig's  letter  and  Secretary  Edwards'  let- 
ter. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MUR- 
KOwsKi).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  rccosmlzcd 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  my  entering  the  Senate,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation Act  and  approved  President  Car- 
ter's designation  of  a  route  for  the  sys- 
tem. At  that  time,  there  existed  stron; 
congressional  support  for  the  pipeline  as 
long  as  it  was  privately  financed. 

The  reasons  for  this  congressional  sup- 
port were  clear  The  pipeline  is  projected 
to  carry  natural  gas  from  Alaska's  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  where  proven  gas  reserves  total 
26  trillion  cubic  feel — 13  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  proven  gas  reserves.  The  sys- 
tem will  be  able  to  carry  2  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day,  through  the  4.800- 
mlle  pipeline  system  stjretching  from 
Prudhoe  Bay,  across  Canada  to  ter- 
minals in  Illinois  and  California.  This 
amounts  to  4  to  5  percent  of  the  U.S. 
dally  need. 

Also,  the  actual  natural  gas  reserves 
could  be  much  greater  than  the  26  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  proven  reserves. 


In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Charles  Butler,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  esti- 
mated the  "potential  natural  gas  reserves 
in  Alaska  range  from  100  to  200  trillion 
cubic  feet."  In  light  of  these  facts,  con- 
gressional support  for  a  privately  fi- 
nanced pipeline  Is  understandable. 

Of  course,  when  Congress  approved 
President  Carter's  selection,  it  also  ap- 
proved certain  conditions  to  be  imposed 
on  the  project.  Now  the  project  sponsors 
have  convinced  the  administration  that 
some  of  these  conditions — jjermittlng 
producer  equity  ownership,  including  the 
gas  conditioning  plant  in  the  system  and 
allowing  billing  to  consiuners  for  com- 
pleted project  segments  prior  to  com- 
pletion oi  the  whoie  system — need  be 
waived  for  the  pipeline  to  have  any 
chance  for  private  financing.  On  that, 
everyone  agrees:  without  these  waivers 
there  will  be  no  pipeline. 

The  decision  to  support  or  oppose  the 
waiver  package  rests  on  one  fundamental 
question:  Does  the  need  for  the  natural 
gas  exceed  the  potential  risk  for  the  con- 
sumer? The  conclusion  I  have  reached  is 
yes— because  we  will  need  the  gas. 

This  Is  an  issue  of  significant  conse- 
quence for  my  State.  Minnesota  has  al- 
most no  indigenuous  energy  resources. 
Being  at  the  end  of  every  line  that  sup- 
plies energrv  causes  concern  about  having 
adequate  supplies  in  both  the  short  and 
long  term.  In  preparation  for  consider- 
ing this  waiver  package  on  the  Senate 
floor,  I  requested  the  review  and  analysis 
of  the  package  by  the  Minnesota  Energy 
Agency  and  the  Mlrmesota  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission. 

ITie  Minnesota  Energy  Agency  projec- 
tions show  that  Alaskan  supplies  will  ac- 
count for  about  19  percent  of  Minnesota's 
total  natural  gas  supplies  in  the  1980's 
and  could  rise  to  25  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  agency's  analysis 
summarizes: 

Alaskan  gas  Is  a  secure  source  of  supplies 
for  Minnesota  In  the  last  dozen  years  of  this 
century.  Obtaining  these  supplies  from  al- 
ternative sources  would  be  either  more  risky, 
more  expensive,  or  both.  Therefore,  the 
waiver  package — though  It  does  post  some 
co3ts  to  Minnesota  consumers — would  be 
beneficial  to  Minnesota  to  the  extent  It 
promotes  the  completion  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline,  and  there  Is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  the  line  would  not  be  completed  with- 
out the  waiver  package. 

Miimesota  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sioner Terry  Hoffman  reached  the  same 
conclusion — we  need  gas. 

I  will  support  the  waiver  package,  al- 
though I  do  so  with  reservation.  I  am 
always  reluctant  to  see  the  rules  changed 
in  the  middle  of  the  game.  The  most 
controversial  proposal  in  this  package 
is  allowing  the  prebilling  for  completed 
segments  after  the  target  date.  This 
would  be  particularlv  onerous  for  con- 
sumers if  the  pipeline  is  not  completed. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  strong 
Incentives  remain  for  the  project  spon- 
sors to  complete  the  pipeline.  ITie  pre- 
billing will  be  limited  to  return  of  the 
debt,  and  not  to  repay  the  producers 
equity  in  the  project.  Also,  the  pipeline 
sponsors  and  producers  will  not  receive 
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1  cent  on  their  investment  until  the  gas 
flows.  That  is  a  powerful  incentive. 

So  while  aspects  of  this  waiver  pro- 
posal cause  me  concern,  I  will  support  the 
project  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted to  provide  my  State  and  others 
the  natural  gas  supply  they  need- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  waiver  package  analysis  of 
the  Minnesota  Energy  Agency  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Waivek  Package  on  Alaskan  Oas  Pipeune 
analysis  op  the  minnesota  enebct  agency 

The  waiver  package  submitted  by  President 
Beagan  to  Congress  Is  designed  to  Improve 
the  probability  of  securing  private  financing 
for  ANGTS.  The  elements  of  the  package — 
permitting  producer  equity  ownership.  In- 
cluding the  gas  conditioning  plant  In  the 
system,  allowing  billing  to  consumers  to  oc- 
cur before  gas  begins  flowing,  and  prohibit- 
ing further  regulatory  changes — serve  to 
shift  risks  from  the  project  sponsors  to  the 
gas  consumers  and  public  at  large.  The 
Agency  sees  no  positive  aspects  of  the  pack- 
age itself  on  Minnesota  Independent  of  Its 
efficacy  in  obtaining  financing  of  the  line, 
stnd  hence,  the  project's  realization. 

The  benefits  of  the  line  to  Minnesota  are 
substantial.  Current  projections  show  that 
Alaskan  supplies  will  account  for  about  19 
percent  of  Minnesota's  total  natural  gas  sup- 
plies in  the  late  I980's,  possibly  rising  to  25 
percent  by  the  end  of  the  century.  These 
Alaskan  supplies,  currently  amounting  to 
13  percent  of  total  U.S.  proved  reserves,  are 
secure.  Although  Alaskan  gas  will  be  more 
expensive  thaa  new  gas  supplies  discovered 
in  the  lower  forty-eight  states  In  the  Ini- 
tial years  of  operation,  this  differential  will 
narrow  substantially  throughout  the  1990's, 
and  will  disappear  before  2(X)0. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  Alaskan  gas? 
Alaska  will  provide  about  5  percent  of  U.S. 
supplies  when  it  begins  operation.  Increas- 
ing domestic  production  by  that  amount  in 
the  late  19«0's  will  likely  be  risky  and  ex- 
pensive. Even  industry  groups  like  the  Ameri- 
can Oas  Association  are  projecting  decreas- 
ing conventional  supplies  in  that  time  frame. 
Unconventional  gas  sources  will  not  be  so 
well  developed  by  that  time  as  to  make  up 
the  difference,  and  their  price  would  not  be 
significantly  less  than  that  of  Alaskan  gas, 
if  lower  at  all.  Neither  would  increased  Cana- 
dian gas  exports  replace  Alaskan  gas.  Failure 
to  build  the  Alaskan  line  would  severely 
strain  energy  relations  with  Canada. 

Two  aspects  of  the  waiver  package  would 
or  could  Increase  cost  of  gas  to  Minnesota. 
First,  one  of  the  waivers  permits  the  Inclu- 
sion of  the  gas  conditioning  plant  In  what 
can  be  billed  to  consumers.  This  will  increase 
the  price  of  Alaskan  gas  by  $2/Mcf  In  1986 
(about  tl.20  In  1980  dollars) ,  and  the  average 
price  of  gas  in  Minnesota  will  rise  by  $.40/ 
Mcf— or  an  Increase  of  4  percent.  Some  may 
consider  this  a  small  price  to  pay  to  Induce 
the  delivery  of  Alaskan  gas. 

Secondly,  the  waiver  package  would  allow 
for  some  charges  to  be  made  to  gas  customers 
even  If  all  the  segments  of  the  pipelines  were 
not  complete.  These  charges  would  probably 
amount  to  5  to  18  cents/Mcf  charge  on 
existing  gas  suoplles  (In  1086  dollars) .  Such 
a  charge  would  amount  to  0.5  percent  to  1.8 
percent  Increase  in  gas  prices. 

In  summary,  Aiaskan  gas  Is  a  secure  source 
of  supplies  for  Minnesota  In  the  last  dozen 
years  of  this  century.  Obtaining  these  sup- 
plies from  alternative  sources  would  be 
either  more  risky,  more  expensive,  or  both. 
Therefore,  the  waiver  package — though  It 
does  pose  some  costs  of  Minnesota  consum- 
ers—would be  beneflclal  to  MlnnesoU  to  the 


extent  It  promotes  the  completion  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline,  and  there  is  amp^e  reason 
to  believe  that  tke  line  would  not  be  com- 
pleted without  the  waiver  package. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  3  minutes  and  28 
seconds  remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  1  minute  and  48  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  kill 
the  pipeline.  I  just  want  the  pipeline  to 
be  built  on  a  basis  that  is  more  equitable, 
more  fair.  And  they  say  the  bankers  re- 
quire a  particular  kind  of  financing.  We 
should  point  out,  as  I  have  done  in  my 
remarlcs,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  objected  to  the  col- 
loquies the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I 
prepired.  If  there  is  no  such  objection 
I  withdraw  my  objecticm. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  welcome  to  make 
his  objection  if  he  cares  to.  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  doing  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  there  such  an 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  has  been 
no  such  request  made. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  pipeline  can  be  built.  The  bankers 
have  said  to  me  when  I  asked  them  if  it 
could  be  financed  by  selling  more  equity, 
and  they  said,  yes,  indeed,  it  could  be 
financed  that  way.  It  would  be  difficult 
but  it  could  be  done.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  much  the  marketplace  would  take. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friends  from 
Alaska,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  insulting 
at  all,  it  is  a  fact  that  Alaska,  which  will 
get  $10.7  billion  out  of  this  transaction, 
could  itself  be  helpful  in  providing  and 
helping  to  underwrite  the  financing  of 
this  pipeline. 

This  deal  is  going  to  provide  a  30- 
percent  return  in  the  first  year  on  the 
investment  of  those  who  have  equity  in  it. 
It  will  provide  70  percent  internal  return 
to  the  oil  companies.  The  real  question  is 
what  is  fair;  what  is  right? 

We  made  a  commitment  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  consumers  would  not 
be  asked  to  imderwrite  this  program,  and 
all  I  am  saying 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  20  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  real  question  is  the  fair  thing  to  do. 

A  commitment  was  made  to  Congress 


that  we  would  do  it  one  way.  This  waiver 
just  is  a  10  degree  reversal,  it  is  not  riiiht 
and  it  is  not  proper. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  reserved  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator irom  Idaho  is  recogn.zed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  how 
mucn  t^me  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OiFlCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  1  minute  and  48 
seconds  remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  1  minute  and  1  second  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115,  the  resolution  to 
approve  President  Reagan's  waiver  re- 
quest of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act.  I  strongly  believe  that 
these  waivers  are  necessary  to  expedite 
the  construction  and  initial  operation  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  by  the  private  sector. 

The  Phudhoe  Bay  field  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  contains  proven  recov- 
erable reserves  of  natural  gas  wh  ch  con- 
servatively total  26  trJlion  cubic  feet: 
this  is  the  equivalent  to  about  4.5  billion 
barrels  of  oil.  This  field  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle gas  reservoir  ever  discovered  in  North 
America  and  it  contains  about  one-eighth 
of  the  United  States  known  reserves  of 
gas.  This  field  alone  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding gas  markets  located  in  the  lower 
48  States  with  more  than  2  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day  over  a  25-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  proven  reserves  of 
natural  gas  located  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  ex- 
perts have  estimated  that  there  may  be 
another  200  trillion  cub  c  feet  of  reserves 
located  elsewhere  in  Alaska.  However, 
without  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
none  of  the  natural  gas  located  in  Alaska 
will  be  able  to  be  transported  to.  and 
used  in  the  lower  48  States.  It  may  be 
shut  off  to  us  forever. 

We  caimot  let  these  tremendous  re- 
sources go  untapped.  The  natural  gas  lo- 
cated in  Alaska  must  be  transported  to 
the  lower  48  States  in  order  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil.  Recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  illustrate  only 
too  vividly  the  volatlity  of  that  region 
and  the  fragile  nature  of  our  imported 
petroleum  supply. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Congress  must 
reassert  its  commitment  to  the  private 
development  of  the  pipeline  project  and 
the  development  of  energy  resources  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"That  Gigantic  Pipeline." 

There  being  no  obiect'on,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THAT  Gigantic  Pipeline 

We  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
your  gas  bill— not  the  one  vou  pot  this 
month,  but  the  one  youll  begin  (Wttlne  in 
the  l980's.  There's  a  lot  of  gas  underneath 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  and  fetttne  It  down 
here     to    customers     In     Washington     and 
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throughout  the  country  Is  going  to  require 
the  longest,  moat  expensive  pipeline  ever 
buUt. 

You  need  to  be  aware  that  the  cost  will  be 
In  the  range  of  $40  bllUon  and  that  It  will 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  consumers  who  use 
the  gas.  But  to  get  this  assured  supply  at  a 
stable  price  lar  Into  the  future  will  be  worth 
the  money. 

Congress  now  has  to  vote  on  It  once  again. 
The  original  legislation  five  years  ago  con- 
tained restrictions  that  turn  out  to  make 
the  Onanclng  impossible,  and  President  Rea- 
gan has  asked  Congress  to  waive  them. 
These  waivers  are  a  reasonable  compromise 
with  the  realities  of  current  conditions  In 
the  financial  markets,  and  If  Congress  were 
to  reject  them  it  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
kill  the  whole  undertaking. 

Rejection  would  also  constitute  a  gross  be- 
trayal of  the  Canadian  government,  which 
has  permitted  the  construction  on  the  line 
south  from  Calgary  Into  this  county  on  the 
explicit  promise  by  the  United  States  that 
the  rest  of  It  would  proceed  promptly.  That 
line  Is  already  In  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  waivers  Is  to  shift  more 
of  the  financial  risks  of  this  enormous  In- 
vestment from  the  leaders  to  the  consumers. 
But  those  risks  are  pretty  small.  The  greater 
Issue  Is  the  cost  of  the  gas,  compared  with 
that  of  other  fuels.  At  first,  that  price  Is 
likely  to  be  substantially  higher.  But  as  time 
passes,  with  inflation  and  the  higher  oil 
prices  that  most  people  expect,  the  balance 
wUl  change.  An  analysis  for  the  House 
Energy  Committee  concludes  that,  over  20 
years,  on  average,  the  Alaskan  gas  would  cost 
slightly  less  than  the  alternative  fuels.  But 
It's  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  uncertainties  In  the  calculation. 
Should  consumers  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
those  uncertainties? 

The  greater  threat  now  Is  further  rapid 
escalation  of  oil  prices— and  the  higher  they 
go,  the  better  deal  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be. 
If  the  gas  at  first  Is  expensive  and  raises  your 
gas  bin,  you  ought  to  regard  It  as  an  Insur- 
ance premium  for  the  longer  future.  What- 
ever happens  abroad,  the  prices  of  the  Alas- 
kan gas  will  continue  to  be  set  by  law  and 
by  long-term  contract.  The  shorter  Alaskan 
oil  pipeline  seemed  extravagantly  expensive 
when  It  was  finished.  In  1977.  at  t9  billion. 
But  since  then  It  has  saved  this  country  $50 
billion  In  the  foreign  exchange  that  it  would 
otherwise  have  paid  for  more  oil  from  OPEC. 
For  the  same  reasons,  the  gas  line  serves  the 
interest  of  both  the  consiuner  and  national 
security. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  MT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  colloquy  be- 
tween myself,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
fuU.        

Mr.  METZENBAXJM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have 
no  idea  what  the  colloquy  contains.  It 
could  very  well  bear  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  action  here  today.  Until  such 
time  as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
it.  I  have  to  object.  I  have  not  seen  It.  I 
do  not  mean  to  preclude  my  friend  from 
Idaho  from  getting  his  material  in  the 
Record.  I  am  haopv  to  look  at  it  even 
after  we  dispose  of  this  and  make  a  nunc 
pro  tunc  entry  so  it  may  be  included. 

At  this  point,  without  seeing  it,  that 
colloquy  could  bear  upon  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  actions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  much  time  do  I 
nave? 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Thirty- 

'Xi^.^'^^^'  '^^  *^«  Senator  from 
onio  has  1  second. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Blr. 
D'Amato)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  bankers  we  ought  to  realize 
that  we  are  talking  about  people  who  are 
totally  interlocked  with  the  oil  com- 
panies. One  has  to  look  askance  at  their 
refusal  to  provide  the  funding  unless  the 
law  changed. 

The  fact  is  that  each  of  the  banks  has 
members  or  in  some  way  does  intercon- 
nect with  the  three  oil  companies  pro- 
ducing the  Alaskan  gas  and,  therefore, 
one  rightfully  can  look  askance  at  this. 
I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate  Just 
to  be  fair  and  to  be  reasonable.  I  point 
out  to  my  friend  from  Idaho  that  in  his 
own  State  the  industrial  users  could  very 
well  be  called  upon  to  pay  an  amount 
that  is  quite  astounding.  I  believe  it  is 
something  Uke  $119,193  to  $138,911  a 
year.  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  would 
Lke  to  see  that  happen. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
eight  seconds,  and  the  Senator  from 
Otiio  has  1  second. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  use  up  that  time.  1 3rield  myself  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  I 
do  not  know  what  he  had  in  his  remarks 
that  he  inserted  in  the  Record.  Senator 
Stevens  and  Senator  Murkowski  and  I 
have  an  equal  right  to  make  whatever 
statements  we  wish  to  make,  and  that  is 
all  the  colloquy  is.  It  might  indeed  have 
to  do  with  an  interpretation  on  the  bill, 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio's  remarks 
may  have  something  to  do  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  the  action  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  taken.  But  it  is 
not  my  practice  to  submit  my  remarks 
for  his  approval  before  I  make  them,  and 
I  shall  not  do  so  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  desire 
for  the  Senator  to  submit  his  remarks. 
But  the  colloquy  could  bear  on  the 
interpretation. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  study  I  have  decided  to  vote 
against  approval  of  the  waiver  proposed 
by  the  President  on  October  15,  1981, 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act. 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  have 
stated  that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  in- 
terest and  security  to  assure  the  delivery 
of  gas  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  reserve  to 
the  lower  48  States.  I  agree  completely. 
The  Alaska  gas  reserves  can  play  an.  im- 
portant role  in  our  quest  for  energy  in- 
dependence and  energy  security. 

I  am  not  persuaded,  however,  that 
this  waiver  package  is  the  right  way  to 
assure  that  those  reserves  are  tapped.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  by  the  waiver 
that  would  permit  prebilling  of  consum- 
ers for  construction  costs,  shifting  the 
risk  of  noncompletion  of  the  pipeline  to 
residential  and  Industrial  customers.  I 


am  also  concerned  by  the  antitrust  im- 
plications of  the  decision  to  permit  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  an  equity  interest  in 
the  pipeline. 

I  believe  a  better  and  fairer  package 
can  be  developed — one  that  would  as- 
sure the  construction  of  the  pipeline, 
meet  our  international  commitments 
and  treat  fairly  ail  the  parties  Involved — 
producers  and  customers  alike.  But  this 
is  not  that  package.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  like  most  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  de- 
bate, I  support  construction  of  the  Alaska 
natural  gas  pipeline — if  it  is  economi- 
cally feasible— if  it  will  provide  secure 
supplies  of  gas  to  American  consumers  at 
a  reasiHiable  price. 

Alaskan  natural  gas  supplies  are  un- 
questionably important  to  this  Nation's 
long-run  energy  security.  I  sincerely  h<«>e 
that  the  pipeline's  sponsors  will  be  able 
to  secure  financing  for  the  project.  I  am 
willing  to  support  any  reasonable  and 
equitable  measure  to  advance  that  effort 
including  the  waiver  of  previously  agreed 
upon  provisions  of  the  law.  CcHiditions 
do  change  In  a  dynamic  world  and  we 
must  recognize  such  changes  and  adapt 
to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  waiver  package  we 
are  considering  today,  I  can,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  supiwrt  most  of  its  provl- 
si(His.  Unfortunately,  we  are  confronted 
with  either  accepting  the  total  package 
or  rejecting  it.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  package  and  urge  the  administration 
to  modify  what  I  consider  its  fatal  flaw. 
That  flaw  is  the  waiver  provision  that 
would  allow  natural  gas  consumers  to  be 
billed  for  the  cost  of  the  project  before 
they  start  receiving  any  gas,  before  the 
project  is  even  completed  and  even  be- 
fore there  is  any  guarantee  that  the  proj- 
ect will  be  completed. 

Every  administration  and  every  Con- 
gress that  has  considered  this  project  has 
supported  it  with  one  proviso — that  it  be 
privately  financed.  The  project  sponsors 
have  consistently  assured  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpaying  public  that  this 
would  be  the  case. 

The  so-called  preconstruction  bUllng 
authority  created  by  this  waiver  package 
clearly  reverses  that  commitment.  It 
quite  simply  auttiorizes  a  public  loan 
guarantee  to  the  project  sponsors  and 
to  any  banks  who  participate  in  financing 
the  project,  and  no  disguise  the  propo- 
nents of  this  waiver  try  to  dress  it  up 
with  is  going  to  change  that  fact. 

The  only  difference  between  this  so- 
called  preconstruction  billing  authority 
and  a  Federal  loan  guarantee  is  that  not 
all  taxpayers  will  equally  share  the  risk. 
Only  those  taxpayers  who  are  served  by 
existing  gas  pipeline  that  might  someday 
carrv  Alaskan  gas  will  have  to  pay  this 
prebilling  tax  to  provide  the  banks  their 
loan  guarantee.  This  tax  will  not  even  be 
charged  to  potential  new  gas  customers 
who  would  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  if 
the  pipeline  is  completed. 

If  the  pipeline  Is  completed  and  Alas- 
kan gas  is  delivered  to  the  lower  48 
States,  those  who  use  that  gas  will  pay 
for  the  project.  The  private  company  rev- 
enues from  the  sale  of  that  gas  will  pay 
off  anv  loans  made  to  finance  the  project. 
That  is  the  way  this  project  was  con- 
ceived. That  Is  the  way  this  project 
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should  be  ccmtinued  unless  the  Congress 
determines  that  it  is  of  sufQcient  national 
importance  to  warrant  Federal  loans  or 
loan  guarantees. 

The  back  door  public  financing  author- 
ized by  the  current  proposal  is  nothing 
more  than  deception  and  should  be  re- 
jected. I  can  with  confidence  assure  my 
colleagues  that  natural  gas  consumers 
in  Connecticut,  in  whose  name  we  are 
being  asked  to  sign  this  loan  guarantee, 
would  never  do  so  under  the  cMiditions 
of  this  contract — a  contract  that  guaran- 
tees only  that  they  will  pay  whether  they 
receive  any  gas  or  not.« 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass? 
Tne  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chatee),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATStJNAGA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
MATsuN^r:A)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY).  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 


(RollcaU  Vote  No.  309  Leg.) 

TEAS— 76 

Abdsor 

Pord 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Gam 

Nlfklee 

BAker 

Gorton 

Niinn 

Baucufl 

Gressley 

Packwood 

Bentses 

Hart 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boschwttz 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Randolph 

Bumoers 

Ha^Akawa 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Byrd, 

Heins 

Sarbaoee 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

SaoKT 

Cannon 

Hoi  lines 

Schmltt 

Cbllea 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

toouye 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Jeoeen 

Stensils 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Deaton 

Kastea 

Thurmond 

Dixon    ■ 

Laxalt 

Towef 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Domendcl 

Mat  bias 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MoClure 

Zorlnsky 

East 

Melcher 

Exon 

Mitchell 
NATS— 19 

Blden 

Levin 

Proxmlre 

DeOonclnl 

Lugar 

Rlegle 

Dodd 

Matt'n^ly 

Tsongaa 

Durenberger 

Metaenbaum 

Wa-ner 

Olecm 

WUllama 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Kennedy 

Preesler 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Armstrong  Chafes  Leahy 

Byrd.  Kobert  C.  Ooldwater  Mateunaga 

So  the  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  115) 
was  passed  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  lis 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  approve  the 
waiver  of  the  provision  of  law  (PubUc  Law 
95-158.  Public  Law  numbered  688.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  second  session,  and  Public 
Law  94-163)  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  October  16, 
1981. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  committee 
staff,  majority  and  minority,  for  the  fine 
way  they  have  managed  this  matter. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  particularly  outstanding  job  done  by 
Betsy  Moler,  of  the  staff.  She  has  been 
involved  with  the  Alaska  gas  pipeline 
for  many  years,  beginning  with  the  1976 
act,  continuing  tlirough  the  President's 
1977  decision,  the  National  Gas  Policy 
Act,  and  now  this  waiver  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  President  Reagan. 

Her  high  level  of  professionalism  has 
helped  all  of  us  greatly. 

Mr.  McCliURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  in  that  comment. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  of  the 
staff  have  contributed  mightily.  Betsy's 
contribution  has  been  particularly  sig- 
nificant over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  staff  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
with  respect  to  the  very  complex  issues 
surrounding  this  issue.  I  know  that  both 
the  majority  and  minority  staff  have 
shared  in  that,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
express  our  appreciation  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  It 
was  a  genuine  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senators  from 
Alaska  in  particular  have  been  extremely 
helpful. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  the  leaders  of  the  Energy 
Committee  and  to  commend  the  staff, 
as  the  chairman  and  ranking  member 
have  done.  I  also  c<»nmend  Mark 
Schneider,  of  my  staff,  who  has  also 
worked  very  hard  on  this  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  my  friend  and  new  colleague. 
Senator  Murkowski.  He  is  a  new  mem- 
ber on  the  Energy  Committee.  This  is  a 
project  of  major  importance  to  our  State 
and  he  has  worked  tirelessly  in  order  to 
see  to  it  that  this  vote  took  place  today. 
Having  the  cooperation  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clure  and  Senator  Jackson  was  essential 
to  that. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
delighted  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  in  concert  with  my  colleague,  to 
work  with  him,  and  to  have  his  coopwa- 
tion  throughout.  I  think  he  has  done  an 
admirable  job  for  the  State  of  Alaska 
today. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
underscore  that  statement  as  well.  Cer- 
tainly, the  contributions  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  have  been  immense. 


I  personally  have  appreciated  the  assist- 
ance he  has  given  to  me  throughout  the 
weeks  and  months  of  deliberation  on  this 
question  both  in  the  public  discussion 
and  the  private  discussion  surrounding 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  indicate  that,  not  only  by  the 
vote  but  also  by  the  participation  in  the 
construction  of  the  waiver  package  and 
the  President's  own  interest  in  the  waiver 
package,  that  this  waiver  package,  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline,  is  not  sim- 
ply an  Alaskan  issue. 

It  is  a  national  issue.  The  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Al 
Haig.  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the 
Honorable  Jim  Edwards,  underscores  the 
national  importance  of  the  action  that 
we  have  taken.  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
those  who  are  in  Alaska,  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  believe  that  it  is  only  an 
Alaskan  bill.  It  is  truly  a  national  bill 
and  has  a  very  favorable  impact  on  those 
consumers  in  all  but  2  of  the  50  States 
who  will  receive  this  gas,  or  a  portion  of 
this  gas.  through  this  pipeline. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  think  the  action  tak- 
en on  the  fioor  today  will  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  in  achieving  energy  independ- 
ence, as  the  President  said  when  he  pro- 
posed the  waiver. 


SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  second  continuing 
appropriations  resolution,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  367) 
making  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

TTKAmMOTTS-CONSEirr   BXQUZBT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  amendments  that  I  am  aware  of  at 
this  time  that  can  be  called  up  and  on 
which  I  believe  the  principals  are  agree- 
able to  a  time  limitation.  This  has  been 
discussed  on  the  minority  side  and  I 
should  like  to  propound  the  unanlmous- 
consCTit  request  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
amendment  be  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  on 
which  there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided;  and 
that,  following  that  will  be  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  on  which  there 
will  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
equally  divided,  and  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  that  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on 
which  there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of 
20  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  will,  could  the  distinguished  majority 
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iBBder  advise  tis  of  the  nature  of  the  Ste- 
vens amendment? 

Itr.  BAKER.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Stevens  amendment  wlU  be  an 
amendment  to  lift  the  pay  cap  of  Federal 
employees,  including  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  second  degree  amend- 
ment will  strike  Members  of  Congress 
and  leave  it  effective  only  as  to  top  ex- 
ecutives. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  probably  know  how  I  shall 
vote.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  would  the  major- 
ity leader  be  interested  in  adding  another 
amendment  to  his  list? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator  Chafzz  and  I 
have  an  amendment  that  we  can  prob- 
ably handle  in  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to 
a  side,  dealing  with  child  and  maternity 
health  care. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  do  not  object,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  add  that  amendment  to  the  se- 
quence as  a  third  amendment,  with  the 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Bfr.  President,  could 
we  have  an  explanation,  a  brief  one,  of 
Senator  Bysd's  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  brief  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  it  would  provide  that,  until 
an  appropriation  bill  is  enacted  Into  law, 
the  administration's  latest  budget  re- 
quest would  be  the  figure  that  would 
prevail.  As  soon  as  an  approoriatlon  blU 
is  enacted  into  law,  then  the  figure  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  each  of  the  depcurt- 
ments  would  prevail. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  wm  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  that,  if  the  Senator 
controlling  the  time  will  jrield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  we  were  to  do  that,  Mr. 
President,  would  that  not  create  a  situ- 
ation where,  if  we  substituted  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  figure  and  that  were 
lower  than  the  appropriation  figure, 
someone  who  favored  the  lower  figure 
could,  using  parliamentary  devices  and 
other  tactics,  prevent  the  appropriation 
from  ever  even  coming  to  a  vote  and,  in 
effect,  require  that  the  lower  figure  be 
the  one  that  is  used;  thereby,  in  a  sense, 
setting  aside  the  whole  appn>priatlons 
process  by  keeping  it  from  coming  to  a 
vote?  Do  we  not  run  that  risk? 

If  so,  is  that  not  really  a  pretty  basic 
attack  mi  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bea- 
ate  Itself  and  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  see  it, 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  in  an  ex- 
traordinary situation  right  now  in  han- 
dling the  appropriations  bills.  Never  be- 
fore have  we  had  a  continuing:  resolution 
to  the  degree  and  to  the  time  extent  and 
the  magnitude  of  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. So  I  think  we  are  already  in  a  very 
extraordinary  situation. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  some 
of  the  appropriatiwis  bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  passed  by  the 
House,  salt  to  cwif  erence.  They  are  wait- 
ing here  to  be  voted  on  and  we  could 


vote  on  them  in  the  next  10  minutes,  and 
they  are  behind  us. 

In  other  words,  I  think  the  notion  that 
the  appropriations  are  not  ready  is  some- 
thing of  a  fiction:  some  are,  some  are 
not. 

Would  the  Soiator  be  willing  to  amend 
his  approach  to  at  least  take  those  ap- 
pn^riations  that  have  already  been  set- 
tled in  conference  and  require  that  they 
be  acted  on  first,  so  that  they  are  dealt 
with  in  the  normal  course  and  put  aside 
so  we  are  redlly  only  dealing  with  those 
things  tiiat  are  truly  unresolved? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  As  soon  as 
the  appropriations  bills — there  are 
seven.  I  believe,  or  eight,  which  have  al- 
ready gone  through  most  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  When  each  one  is  enacted 
into  law,  whatever  figiure  is  in  that  bill 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
further,  are  we  not  still  in  a  situation 
where,  if  we  adopt  his  amendment  and 
go  with  perhaps  lower  figures  than  the 
President  has  asked  for — let  us  say  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  acted  in 
conference  and  they  have  a  higher  fig- 
ure than  the  President's  figure.  Could 
not  someone  here,  in  the  Senate,  or  a 
group,  using  parliamentary  tactics, 
delay  that  appropriation  bill  or  that  ap- 
propriation conference  report,  from 
coming  to  a  vote.  And  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  doing  so,  tliey  would,  in  effect, 
have  succeeded  and  then  seen  to  it  that 
those  functions  were  funded  at  the  lower 
level  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest? Do  we  not  set  ourselves  up  for 
that  kind  of  sabotage? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Hiat  can 
be  done  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senators  will  permit  me,  let  me  say  I 
apologize  for  interrupting  the  colloquy, 
but  I  am  advised  now  that  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  whole  arrangement. 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

UP  AMBNDUENT  NO.  sai 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  certain  In- 
foirmatlon  relating  to  deceased  Individuals 
and  missing  children) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  tills  time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wish  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  amendment  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkiits) 
proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment   num- 
bered esi. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution.  Insert  the  ft>l- 
lowing  new  section: 

Sic.  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "fiUaslng  Children  Act". 

(b)  Section  634(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  par- 
agraph (4); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
any  Information  which  would  assist  in  the 
Identification  of  any  deceased  individual  who 
has  not  been  Identified  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
ceased Individual; 

"(3)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
any  information  from  authorized  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  cities, 
and  penal  and  other  Institutions,  or  from  a 
parent,  legal  guardian,  or  next  of  kin  of  an 
unemanclpated  person,  as  defined  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  residence  of  such  person, 
which  would  assist  in  the  location  of  any 
missing  person  who — 

"(A)  Is  under  proven  physical  or  mental 
disability  making  the  person  a  danger  to 
himself  or  others; 

"(B)  Is  In  the  company  of  another  person 
under  circumstances  indicating  that  bis 
physical  safety  Is  In  danger; 

"(C)  is  missing  under  circumstances  Indi- 
cating that  the  disappearance  was  not  volun- 
tary; or 

"(D)  Is  unemanclpated  as  defined  by  the 
laws  of  his  State  of  residence;  and";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "exchange  these  rec- 
ords" In  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  redesignated) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exchange  such 
records  or  Information". 

(c)  (1)  The  beading  for  section  534  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  u 
foUows: 

"i  534.  Acquisition,  preservation,  and  ex- 
change of  Identification  records  and 
Information;  appointment  of  offi- 
cials". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eglnning 
of  chapter  33  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  634 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"534.  Acquisition,  preservation,  and  exchange 
of  identification  records  and  informa- 
tion; appointment  of  officials.". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  Iden- 
tical to  S.  1701,  the  missing  children  bill 
which  has  been  cosponsored  by  58  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  passed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  appropriations  bill  last  week. 
Public  and  congressional  support  con- 
tinues to  grow  overwhelmingly  for  this 
much  needed  legislation. 

Yesterday,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  on  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Act  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constituti(Hial  Rights  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

At  this  time,  the  following  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  cosponsors  of  S.  1701: 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  B^ker,  Mr.  BAUcrs. 
Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Bxtmpers, 
Mr.  Hii-RY  P.  Byro,  Jr..  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Chubs,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cna,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domeni- 
ci.  Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helbis,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Jepsen,  Mrs.  Kassebauu,  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
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ICathus,  Mr.  MATSxmAOA.  Ifr.  ICknaroiT. 
Mr.  MRmraAxm.  Mr.  Muucowsn,  Mr. 
NicxLis,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr. 
QuATLB,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Rbolk.  Mr. 
Roth.  ICr.  Rubman.  Mr.  Spbctsr.  Mr. 
SXAFroio,  BIr.  SmnnB,  Mr.  Stiocs.  Mr. 
THUUioifB,  Mr.  Towra,  Mr.  Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Wxlliahs. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  would  be 
an  Important  step  forward  toward  in- 
suring the  safety  of  our  children.  The 
Congress  must  send  a  message  that  we 
care  aa  much  about  finding  jnlssing  chil- 
dren as  we  do  about  locating  stolen  cars 
or  refrigerators  which  are  kept  on  com- 
puterized file.  As  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
OeiieMl  Oversight,  I  heard  heartbreak- 
ing testimony  from  parents  of  missing 
and  murdered  children.  All  pointed  to 
the  need  for  a  nationwide  informaticm 
system. 

n-om  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Walsh  of 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  whose  6-year-old  son, 
Adam,  was  abducted  from  a  shopping 
center  and  murdered,  I  heard  of  the  frus- 
tration of  trying  to  coordinate  their 
search  among  different  agencies.  Mr. 
Walsh  told  my  subcommittee: 

It  Is  certainly  evident  that  the  priorities  of 
this  great  coimtry  are  in  some  disorder.  A 
coimtry  that  can  launch  a  space  shuttle  that 
can  return  to  Earth  and  take  off  again,  a 
country  that  can  allocate  millions  of  doUars 
to  save  a  small  fish  the  snail  darter  .  .  .  but 
does  not  have  a  centralized  reporting  system 
or  a  nationwide  search  system  for  missing 
cbUdren,  certainly  needs  to  reaffirm  the  very 
principles  that  this  country  was  founded  on. 
We  pray,  along  with  thousands  of  other  con- 
cerned parents,  that  you  will  continue  to 
have  the  strength  to  continue  your  efforts. 
Tou  have  helped  us  keep  the  threads  of  our 
lives  together  and  given  us  definite  reassur- 
ance that  Adam  did  not  die  in  vain.  Ood 
bless  you. 

The  shocking  facts  of  America's  miss- 
ing children  problem  are: 

First,  while  no  one  among  us  can  ac- 
curately describe  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, estimates  are  that  as  many  as  1.8 
million  children  disappear  each  year. 

Second,  many  children  who  disappear 
become  victims  of  crime,  exploitation, 
abuse  and  are  In  constant  danger. 

Third,  the  record  shows  that  only  10 
percent  of  children  missing  for  an  appre- 
ciable period  of  time  are  entered  Into  the 
national  missing  persons  file  although  47 
States  normally  participate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
participation  by  States  currently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MISSING  PERSON  FILE  ACTIVITY  BY  STATE  FOR 
AUGUST  1981 

[Populations  in  mlllionsl 


Ststt 


Entrlei 


Popu- 
lation 


Utili- 
zation 
ranlii 


Alabama ij 

Alajka "  34 

Arizona „ I  270 

Arkansas jj 

California _„ 507 

Colorado 278 

Conn«eticirt II  222 

Delaware 31 

Florida gg$ 

Saoriia J7 


3.9 

43 

.4 

7 

2.7 

4 

^3 

41 

'3.7 

7S 

2.9 

S 

3.1 

13 

.6 

II 

9.1 

t 

S.S 

31 

State 


Entrin 


Popu- 
lation 


Utili- 
zation 

rank 


Idatw 3  .9  42 

ilinoit . 835  11.4  10 

Indiana 78  5.5  32 

Iowa 193  2.9  12 

Kansas 23  2.4  35 

Kentucky 83  3.7  25 

Louisiana 68  4.2  36 

Maine 2  1.1  45 

Maryland 589  4.2  46 

Mastachutalti 318  5.7  16 

Michifan _  690  9.3  9 

Minnesota 296  4.1  11 

Miuiijjppi 19  iS  38 

Missouri „  SCO  4.9  3 

Nebraska 72  1.6  19 

Nevada 18  .8  24 

New  Hampshire 18  .9  27 

New  Jersey 424  7.4  15 

New  Mexico 8  1.3  39 

New  York 1,446  17.6  8 

North  Carolina 71  5.9  33 

North  DakoU 31  .7  20 

Ohio         _  333  10.8  21 

Oklahoma 26  3.0  36 

Orejon 616  2.6  2 

Pennsylvanii „  291  U.9  22 

Rhode  Island 188  9.4  28 

South  Dakota 16  .7  23 

Tennenee _  «7  4.6  34 

Texas «50  14.2  14 

Utah         12  1-5  37 

Vermont _  1  .5  44 

Virtinia 295  5.3  17 

WettVirtlnia H  2.0  40 

Wisconsin 1,155  4.8  1 

Wyomini 9  .5  29 

>  Order  is  determined  by  entries  per  capita  submitted  to  the 
FBI. 

Note:  Hawaii,  Montana,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  and 
Washiniton  submitted  no  daU  at  all. 

Source:  FBI  and  Bureau  o(  the  Census. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Fourth,  presently,  the 
FBI  collects  information  from  States 
which  choose  to  send  information  on 
minaing  persons  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Fifth,  missing  children  and  others  do 
not  always  survive  their  ordeals  and  their 
families  never  find  out.  Each  year  about 
2,000  cases  involving  the  unldmtifled 
dead  are  closed. 

My  amendment  establishes  by  statute 
a  national  computer  Information  net- 
work to  assist  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  locating  and  identifying  missing  chil- 
dren and  to  aid  in  the  identification  of 
the  dead  who  are  found  without  enough 
evidence  to  establish  their  next  of  kin. 
It  also  permits  parents  to  enter  their 
rniMing  children  directly  into  the  system 
if  local  or  State  police  of&cials  fail  to 
do  so. 

Much  of  the  language  in  this  amend- 
ment has  been  suggested  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  rnvestigation.  After  extensive 
discussion  with  the  Bureau  almost  all  of 
their  suggestions  or .  recommendations 
were  included  by  appropriate  additions 
to  the  Missing  Children's  Act. 

This  amendment  provides  a  solution 
desperately  needed.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  join  the  58  cosponsors 
of  S.  1701  and  the  National  and  Interna- 
tional Associations  of  Police  Chiefs,  the 
International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions, AFL-CIO,  and  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association  who  strongly  en- 
dorse the  missing  children  bill  by  sup- 
porting passage  of  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ^ATFEELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  florida  fw  her  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  language  is 
in  the  State-Justice-Commerce  part  of 
the  bill. 


Under  our  present  situation,  with  a 
continuing  resolutim,  unless  we  have 
boiler  plate  language,  there  could  be  slip- 
page here,  which  she  is  very  interested 
about,  I  know,  in  trying  to  plug  that  pos- 
sible loophole. 

So,  because  it  Is  already  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  State-Justice-Commerce  section, 
and  because  I  understand  the  purpose 
for  presenting  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  I  have  discussed  It  with  the  minor- 
ity, and  the  managers  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  c(ai- 
gratulate  my  good  friend  from  Florida. 
She  is  certainly  a  persistent  and  deter- 
mined friend  of  missing  children  and 
their  heartbroken  parents. 

Nobody,  in  my  recollection,  has  done 
more  in  a  short  time  to  try  to  meet  this 
problem  than  has  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  She  deserves  congratulations.  I 
imderstand  she  has  worked  very  hard 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  well  as 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
I  am  certainly  happy  to  agree  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  ttiank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  from  Florida.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  which  will  Improve  nationwide 
efforts  to  find  missing  chlldrm.  The 
American  public  has  indicated  in  no  un- 
certain terms  its  enthLisiasm  for  this  leg- 
Islaticm.  Support  for  this  proposal  is 
broad;  it  disregards  all  partisan  or  Ideo- 
logical boimdarles. 

Such  support  should  not  be  surprising. 
Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  need  for 
such  a  program.  This  need  was  under- 
scored by  a  recent  occurrence  in  Okla- 
h(Mna.  At  the  Oklahoma  State  Pair  In 
Oklahoma  City  this  fall  two  yoimg  glrb 
disappeared.  In  spite  of  a  massive  search 
conducted  by  law  enforcement  officials 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  disappearance, 
these  children  have  still  not  been  foimd. 
In  the  meantime,  parents,  friends,  and 
neighbors  of  these  children  agonize  in 
imcertalnty. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  will  help  avert  traeedles 
such  as  this  one.  If  enacted  this  legis- 
lation might  bring  peace  of  mind  to 
millions  of  American  parents.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  661)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. The  managers  of  the  bill  have 
agreed  to  lay  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  order  to  receive  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  limitation  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  in  a 
moment,  but  first  I  should  like  to  discuss 
it  briefly. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  The  proposal  would  provide  that 
until  an  appropriation  bill  has  been 
signed  into  law.  spending  authority  may 
not  bust  the  budget. 

The  amendment  stipulates  that  for 
each  activity  funded  xmder  appropria- 
tion bills  which  exceed  the  budget  re- 
quest, the  level  of  funding  shall  be  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  budget  estimate 
from  the  administration.  This  would 
hold,  of  course,  only — and  I  emphasize 
"only" — until  a  regular  approT)riation 
bill  was  enacted. 

In  other  words,  under  this  proposal, 
if  Congress  is  to  exceed  the  budget  re- 
quest— and  I  hope  it  will  not  do  so — it 
must  do  it  in  the  regular  and  orderly 
way,  in  specific  appropriation  bills. 

Congress  could  not  bust  the  budget  in 
this  continuing  resolution  imder  the 
threat  of  shutting  down  the  Govern- 
ment. 

My  amendment  would  affect  eight  ap- 
propriation bills,  assuming  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  conferees  on  bills 
which  have  been  through  conference. 
These  are  bills  which,  according  to  com- 
mittee estimates,  would  exceed  the 
budget  levels  recommended  by  the 
President. 

I  name  the  bills  which,  according  to 
the  committee  estimates,  would  exceed 
the  budget  levels  recommended  by  the 
President. 

There  are  five  bills  on  which  confer- 
ences have  been  completed — namely. 
Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Interior,  Energy  and  Water,  and 
Transportation. 

Three  bills  exceeding  the  budget  have 
been  passed  only  by  the  House — namely. 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education ;  Commerce-State- Justice  and 
Judiciary ;  and  Treasury  and  Post  OfiQce. 

This  enumeration  of  bills  could  change 
in  the  course  of  debate  on  this  resolution. 

The  amendment  has  been  framed  to 
provide  that  the  Government  will  meet 
its  legal  obligations  and  that  no  reduc- 
tion could  occur  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  parties. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  was  developed  after  very 
hard  and  painstaking  work  by  my  senior 
legislative  aide,  John  I.  Brooks.  It  should, 
I  think,  meet  some  of  the  problems  which 
the  Senate  faces  in  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

It  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  because  it  protects 
and  preserves  the  appropriations  process. 
It  has  the  effect  of  enforcing  an  orderly 
procedure. 

It  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  because  it  assures  the  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  scrutiny  at  each  step 
of  the  legislative  process:  Committee  ac- 
tion, votes  by  each  House,  conference 
and  final  action  on  ccmference  reports. 


It  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent, because  he  can  examine  each  ap- 
propriation on  its  merits.  Clearly  there 
would  be  no  incentive  for  a  veto  of  this 
resolution  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted. 

For  years,  I  have  listened  to  col- 
leagues in  this  Chamber  denouncing  the 
continuing  resolution  as  a  device  of  des- 
peration, a  necessity  forced  upon  us  by 
delays  in  budget  requests,  delays  in  au- 
thorizations, delays  in  appropriation 
bills,  delays  of  all  sorts.  Time  and  again, 
I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  forces  us  into  hasty  and 
irrational  ratification  of  Ul-considered 
spending  proposals.  I  have  agreed  with 
my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  out  in 
this  way. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
should  be  dragooned  into  approving 
spending  schemes  under  the  imminent 
threat  of  paralyzing  the  Nation. 

Indeed,  the  now  annual  struggle  over 
continuing  resolutions  seriously  dimin- 
ishes the  dignity  and  stature  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— and  these  are  commodities  in 
short  supply,  in  case  Senators  have  not 
noticed. 

My  proposal  offers  a  way  out  of  the 
dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  it  pulls  the  fangs  from 
the  continuing  resolution;  it  tames  the 
beast,  if  you  will. 

Like  all  Senators,  I  hope  that  we  shall 
come  to  the  day  when  our  budgeting  and 
appropriation  procedures  have  under- 
gone a  thorough  reform,  and  continuing 
resolutions  have  become  a  bad  memory. 
But  until  that  day— and  I  pledge  to  work 
to  hasten  it — let  us  at  least  make  the 
best  of  a  very  bad  thing. 

I  realize  it  could  be  argued  that  ap- 
propriations bills  which  are  under  the 
budget  also  should  not  be  put  into  effect 
by  this  resolution.  But  I  submit  the  case 
is  different  with  bills  which  reduce  the 
President's  proposals,  because  pending 
final  decision  we  can  be  assured  that  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  is  protected. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  historic 
function  of  legislatures  is  to  restrain 
spending.  The  English  barons  did  not 
gather  at  Runnymede  to  force  the  King 
to  spend,  but  rather  to  stay  his  extrav- 
agant hand.  That  is  the  heritage  of 
Magna  Carta  and  the  true  mission  of 
legislative  bodies. 

Let  us  carry  out  that  mission.  Let  us 
provide  the  time  that  is  needed  for  the 
momentous  decisions  bound  up  in  these 
huge  appropriation  bills. 

If  we  do  not  guard  the  public  purse, 
who  will? 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal  seems 
to  me  is  a  reasonable  one.  It  safeguards 
the  appropriations  process.  It  says  in 
effect  that  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mate will  be  the  figure  which  will  prevail 
until,  and  only  imtil,  such  time  as  Con- 
gress enacts  and  the  President  signs  into 
law  an  appropriations  bill.  At  that  point, 
the  prevailing  figure  is  the  figure  in  the 
enacted  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  chatting 
about  history  with  a  history  buff  like  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  now  that  he 
has  raised  an  historic  event,  one  of  the 


great  ones  of  all  times,  at  Runnymede, 
I  would  say  that  really  in  that  same  his- 
torical analogy  the  Senator  s  amendment 
is  going  to  give  all  the  power  back  to 
King  John.  Ihe  barons  are  yielding  their 
power  in  this  amendment;  they  are  not 
retaining  it.  The  Magna  Carta  that  came 
out  of  that  little  meeting  at  Runnymede 
was  to  deny  King  John  that  autocratic 
power. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  really,  in 
effect,  would  return  the  power  to  King 
John.  What  we  have  here  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  set  the  continuing  reso- 
lution level  at  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest level.  Let  me  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  on  all  but  four 
of  the  appropriations  measures.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  dis- 
charged and  recommended  all  13  bills  to 
the  fioor. 

By  this  amendment  we  are,  in  effect, 
saying  that  whole  process  of  the  congres- 
sional involvement,  the  Senate  in  this 
case,  shall  be  totally  thrown  out  the 
window  and  we  are  going  to  bow  down 
to  King  John's  simple  level  of  budget 
request. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  that  we 
have  already  had  two  in  one  fiscal  year. 
We  had  the  March  request.  Then  we  got 
modifications  in  September  from  the 
White  House,  and  the  President  could 
veto  all  of  the  congressional  bills  and 
merely  keep  modifying  his  budget  re- 
quest and  that  would  always  be  the  level 
for  the  spending. 

So,  in  effect,  what  we  are  saying  is  to 
the  White  House,  "You  determine  the 
level  of  spending,  even  in  the  continuing 
resolution." 

I  think  we  recognize  that  already  we 
are  2  months  into  the  fiscal  year  and,  as 
I  say,  the  Senate  committee  has  acted  on 
all  13  bills.  I  just  cannot  understand  in 
using  that  historic  analogy  how  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  thinks  this  is  going  to 
other  than  yield  back  to  the  executive  the 
total  authority. 

All  he  would  have  to  do,  as  he  has 
done  between  March  and  September,  Is 
keep  modifying  his  budget  request  and 
throughout  the  period  of  the  continuing 
resolution  he  could  then  control  fully 
without  congressional  input,  that  is,  if 
Congress  passed  the  bills  and  he  vetoed 
them  he  could  engage  in  that  kind  of 
a  process  to  dictate  the  whole  fiscal  year 
without  the  congressional  voice. 

That  is  what  he  is  setting  up.  He  is 
setting  up  a  whole  system  to  return  all 
of  the  authority  back  from  the  barons, 
and  I  am  not  about  ready  to  engage  in 
that.  I  want  to  hold  the  authority  that 
we  have  wrenched  from  King  John  back 
in  1214  and  sustain  that  kind  of  political 
philosophy  on  through  1982. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  must  say 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not  agree 
with  the  analysis  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  power  rests  with  Congress  to 
enact  appropriations  bills.  This  amend- 
ment, of  course,  does  not  change  that  in 
any  way.  It  does  not  change  that  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form. 

The  President  imder  the  procedures 
advocated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  can  veto  any  or  all  of  the 
appropriations  bills.  So  he  has  that  right, 
whether  the  amendment  to  be  offered  In 
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a  momjent  is  adopted  or  whether  it  is 
not  adopted. 

So  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  this 
gives  the  power  to  King  John.  What  it 
does  attempt  to  do  is  to  bring  about  a 
lower  total  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment until  such  time  as  Congress  it- 
self acts  to  go  beyond,  in  the  individual 
appropriations  bills,  the  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  It  seems  to  me 
It  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  will  the  Senator 
do  with  the  Defense  bill  -In  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  De- 
fense bill  imder  the  present  resolution 
if  I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Soiator  from  Vir- 
ginia. What  would  happen  to  the  Defense 
bill? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  To  answer 
that  I  would  have  to  answer  it  this  way. 

Under  the  present  resolution,  if  I  im- 
derstand  it.  now  before  the  Senate,  the 
lower  of  two  figures  would  prevail.  The 
House  figure  is  $193  billion;  the  Senate 
figure  is  $208  billion.  The  President's  re- 
quest is  $200  billion.  ThuB,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  is  above  one  of  the  Houses, 
so  the  amendment  would  not  have  an 
effect  on  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  include  the  Defense  bill 
in  this,  in  other  words,  cover  all  the  bills, 
all  12. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  It  covers  all 
the  bills,  but  it  does  not  cover  social 
sec  urit*  V 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  efforts  to  try  to 
keep  the  budget  at  the  lowest  level  pos- 
sible. But  I  say  at  the  same  time  I  feel 
that  Congress  should  have  a  voice  in 
that  and  should  be  a  major  participant 
in  the  wh(rie  constitutional  system  and 
with  the  working  of  the  will  of  Congress. 
Until  we  know  what  the  President  is 
going  to  do  with  the  bills  that  we  have 
acted  upon  and  the  bills  that  will  be 
acted  upon,  we  are  in  effect  saying  let 
the  President  set  the  level. 

We  are  really  particultirly  and  in 
actual  reality  removing  ourselves  from 
a  voice  as  to  the  role  and  the  level  that 
shall  be  played  by  the  Federal  agencies 
during  the  period  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution, and  I  would  resist  the  amend- 
ment on  that  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  chairman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  said  to  let  the 
President  set  the  level.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  may  I  say 
to  them,  on  Defense,  which  is  the  great- 
est bill  of  all,  the  Congress  would  set 
the  level  and  not  the  President.  The  re- 
strictions on  King  John  or  King  Ronald 
would  be  imposed  by  not  permitting  the 
President  to  go  any  higher.  He  must  have 
a  lower  request,  as  I  understand  it.  That 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Byrd  amendment. 

I  understand  the  very  valid  Objections 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  am 
tempted  to  support  him.  excent  I  think 
that  overall,  having  crossed  the  bridge 
of  having  the  date  in  September  of  1982, 
that  now  that  we  face  that  fact  I  want 
to  do  all  I  can  to  cut  spending  as  much 


as  possible,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  offers  that  opportunity.  We 
would  save,  as  we  calculate  it,  between 
$5  billion  and  $6  billion  if  the  President 
exercises  his  full  discretion,  and  It  is  well 
worthwhile. 

BIr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
thit  T  recognire  that  no  proposal  we  can 
take  at  the  present  time  is  going  to  be 
a  perfect  solution  to  the  problems  facing 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  this  particular  mranent 
in  history. 

I  want  to  coounend  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  has  been  a  very  difficult  job  that  that 
committee  has  had.  My  purpose  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  is  not  in  any  way 
to  complicate  or  make  more  difficult  the 
work  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmiri)  pointed  out,  the  purpose  of  it 
is  to  get  spending  under  control  at  least 
\mtil  such  time  as  the  appropriations 
bills  are  enacted. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  for  just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  PORD.  As  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment — and  it  is  kind  of  com- 
plicated, and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  of  it — did  the 
Senator  say  the  President's  estimate 
shall  prevail  until  such  time  as  appro- 
priation legislation  is  passed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  would  be  my  judgment 
under  those  circiunstances  if  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  appropriations  legisla- 
tion, and  the  veto  was  sustained,  then  his 
present  figures  would  stay  on  in  per- 
petuity until  we  had  the  next  budget; 
am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WeU,  that 
Is  correct.  If  he  vetoes  an  appropriation 
bUl,  which  he  has  the  right  to  do  with  or 
without  this  amendment 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  (continu- 
ing) .  Then  it  is  thrown  back  into  the  lap 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  must 
make  some  decision  as  to  the  way  he 
wants  to  proceed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  present  clrcimi- 
stances  the  figures  that  are  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  prevail  or  the 
President's  figures  will  prevail? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Under  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  lower  of  the 
flgiues  by  each  House  will  prevail. 

Mr.  PORD.  So  with  the  $190  billion 
some  odd  that  the  House  has  for  defense 
compared  to  the  roughU'  $220  billion  of 
the  Senate,  the  House  figxu*e  then  of  less 
than  $195  billion  would  be  the  prevail- 
ing figure  until  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  was  passed?  If 
the  President  vetoed  that  or  some  lesser 
figure  was  initiated,  then  we  would  be 
traveling  the  path  of  the  lower  figure  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answers  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent. I  realize  that,  as  the  Senat<n-  from 
Oregon  iKtinted  out,  it  is  not  a  perfect 
solution.  I  do  not  like  the  continuing 
reso.ution  any  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  do  not  think  many  of  us 
in  the  Senate  want  to  proceed  with  the 
continuing  resolution  route,  but  we  are 
there. 

What  I  am  willing  to  do  is  to  lay 
down  this  amendment — and  I  think  it 
has  great  possibilities — ^but  not  call  for 
a  vote  immediately.  It  may  be  that  other 
amendments  which  may  be  presented 
later  in  the  day  would  take  care  of  the 
situation.  Although  I  am  not  sure  it 
would.  I  am  willing  to  lay  down  this 
amendment  now  and  then  ask  that  it 
be  temporarily  laid  aside.  I  will  consult 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  we  can  determine  later 
whether  it  would  be  well  to  call  it  up  or 
whether  .«;ome  other  amendment  may  be 
presented  which  would  more  nearly  take 
care  of  the  situation  which  I  am  trying 
to  get  at;  namely.  I  am  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  bring  about  a  lesser  amount  of 
spending  than  is  incorporated  in  the 
present  resolution,  and  which  will  satis- 
fy the  President  of  the  United  States  so 
that  he  will  not  be  forced  to  veto  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  pro- 
ceed along  that  line. 

As  the  Senator  Is  aware,  there  Is  a 
possible  amendment  fioatlng  around  at 
the  presmt  time  that  would  reduce  these 
appropriation  measures  further. 

I  would  only  like  to  point  out  that 
when  the  Senator  talks  about  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  Federal  spending,  and  I 
think  that  is  reallv  what  the  name  of  the 
game  in  town  is  at  the  moment,  that  it  is 
always  well  to  underscore  again  really 
why  we  are  in  this  situation  and  where 
we  are  really  reducing. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  two  major  factors  that  have 
caused  the  tremendous  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  to  this  uncontrollaUe 
situation  we  face — almost  uncontrolla- 
ble—have  not  been  addressed  really  in 
this  bill.  It  has  not  been  addressed  in  any 
one  of  these  13  bills.  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  that  78  percent  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral spending  is  in  "uncontrollables"  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
appropriations  process  have  little  to  say 
about  that  portion  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  take  the  22  per- 
cent in  wh'ch  we  are  engaged  here  in  the 
appropriations  process,  17  percent  of 
that  is  in  defense.  That  Is  in  3  of  the  13 
bills;  5  percent  is  in  all  other  nondefense 
appropriated  accounts. 

If  you  want  to  take  the  last  President 
Carter  budget  as  a  bas's  of  comparison, 
1980,  and  the  first  full  year  Reagan 
budget.  President  Reagan  budget.  1982, 
in  that  period  of  time  military  spending 
will  have  increased  49  percent;  nonde- 
fense, all  other  programs,  will  have  de- 
creased 12  percent. 

But  let  me  remind  the  Senator  again 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  5  percent  base 
of  the  total  budget  upon  which  all  the 
maior  cuts  have  been  made. 

In  the  rescission  package  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  $15  billion  of  reductions  in 
the  last  President  Carter  budget,  $14 
billion.  We  gave  him  a  $14  billion  rescle- 
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sion  package.  That  was  applied  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget. 

Military  was  exempt  from  those  reduc- 
tl(His;  entitlements  were  exempt  from 
that.  At  the  same  time  in  Uiat  same 
rescission  package  the  military  got  an 
$11  billion  increase,  offsetting  the  $14 
billion  that  we  reduced  in  the  total 
budget. 

The  reconciliation  resolution  came 
along  next,  and  on  the  reconciliation 
resolution  another  $20  billion  was  re- 
duced on  that  5  percent  base  of  the  total 
budget. 

Then  the  September  request  came  in, 
the  new  budget  estimate  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  he  asked  for  another  $10.4 
billion  reduction  in  the  appropriated 
accounts.  This  time  he  said  he  would 
accept,  for  the  first  time,  a  $2  billion 
reduction  in  the  military,  and  asked  f<w 
a  reduction  of  $8.4  billion  of  the  remain- 
ing total  of  the  $10.4  billion  part  of  the 
package  in  the  nondefense  items,  which 
constitute  this  5  percent  base. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
ADDrooriations  Committee  reduced  these 
nondefense  measures  or  programs  by 
aojut  $6  billion.  But  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  rather  than  reducing  the 
military  budget  by  $2  billion,  increased 
It  by  $8  billion  over  the  President's 
request. 

That  is  a  very  brief  thumbnail  sketch 
of  where  we  have  come  and  where  we  are 
today.  So  when  we  talk  about  further 
reductions  in  Government  spending,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talldng  about  reduc- 
tions in  military  spending.  That  has 
been  exempt,  and  that  has  been  in- 
creased. "Riat  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est growth  factors  in  this  whole  fiscal 
picture. 

Second,  we  are  not  talking  about  im- 
controllables,  which  constitute  78  per- 
cent of  the  budget,  that  is,  revenue 
sharing,  guaranteed  student  loans,  social 
security,  pension  programs,  veterans 
programs,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  78  percent. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia further — as  he  is  well  known  as 
the  fiscal  watchdog,  and  these  are  re- 
petitive and  redundant  figures,  well 
known  to  him — that  until  we  really  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  uncontrollables,  and 
until  we  develop  a  blueprint  of  what  kind 
of  a  military  organization  we  are  really 
trying  to  build,  instead  of  just  throwing 
money  at  it  and  saying  that  dollars  are 
equated  to  security,  which  is  a  fallacious 
thing  to  believe  in,  whether  it  is  on  a 
social  program,  a  military  program,  or 
any  other  program — dollars  are  a  means 
to  an  end,  they  are  not  an  end  in  them- 
selves— but  the  point  is  that  until  we 
address  those  two  factors,  we  are  not 
really  going  to  get  control  of  Federal 
spending  or  of  the  Federal  budget,  and 
the  money  market  is  not  going  to  per- 
ceive that  we  have  control  over  our  debt 
and  all  factors,  and  the  interest  rates 
are  not  really  going  to  significantly  drop 
until  they  perceive  us  as  having  control 
of  the  fiscal  house  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  in  charge  of. 

And  I  think  the  Senator  would  agree 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  That  does 


not  mean  we  should  not  continue  to  try 
to  reduce  and  save  and  demand  cost- 
effectiveness  in  all  nonmilitary  appro- 
priated accounts.  But  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  that  is  precisely  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  doing. 

We  have  been  bearing  the  full  brunt 
of  this  whole  effort  to  bring  control  to 
the  fiscal  household.  If  we  could  have 
gotten  some  support,  major  support,  out 
of  entitlement  programs  not  under  our 
jurisdiction,  and  if  we  could  get  some 
kind  of  restraint  and  some  kind  of  re- 
striction on  the  voracious  appetite  of 
the  military  machine,  until  we  can  do 
those  two  things,  let  us  not  kid  the  pub- 
lic that  we  are  really  doing  anything  to 
control— fully  control — our  fiscal  prob- 
lems. We  are  not.  We  are  letting  it  con- 
trol us. 

I  have,  for  one,  supported  the  increase 
in  military  pay.  I  supported  the  increase 
in  infrastructure  for  the  military,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  spare  parts,  con- 
ventional weaponry  and  reserve  pro- 
grams. Those  readiness  programs  are 
where  we  are  really  weak,  in  many  in- 
stances. But  we  are  so  mesmerized,  so 
fascinated  by  exotic  weapons  programs 
that  have  50-  and  60-percent,  400-per- 
cent overruns  in  1  year,  that  we  just  go 
on  and  plow  money  after  money  after 
money  in,  because  we  are  so  fascinated 
by  this  kind  of  fictional  activity.  But 
that  is  another  issue. 

I  only  wanted  to  point  out  where  the 
budget  was,  where  the  cuts  have  been 
made,  and  where  the  cuts  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  made  if  we  are  really  going  to 
gain  control. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  say 
that  I  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  has  stated. 

I  have  said  in  speech  after  speech 
throughout  Virginia,  and  I  have  said  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  De- 
fense Department  cannot  and  should  not 
be  exempt  from  having  its  expenditures 
as  carefully  scrutinized  as  any  other  de- 
partment of  Government.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  there  not  be  a  blank 
check  given  to  the  Pentagon.  It  must  not 
be  given  to  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Pentagon. 

I  happen  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense.  I  think  it  is  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  our  Nation  that  we 
do  have  a  strong  defense.  But,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  pointed  out,  merely 
throwing  money  at  the  problem  does  not, 
in  itself,  get  us  a  strong  defense.  So  I 
agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  had  to  say,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  big  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  Government  in 
recent  years  has  been  in  the  domestic 
social  programs. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  on  this  res- 
olution is  that  President  Reagan  has 
indicated  that  unless  there  are  reductions 
in  the  total  figures  that  he  probably  will 
veto  the  bill.  Now  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  just  one  effort  to  bring 
about  an  adequate  reduction  in  spend- 
ing— and  to  do  it  in  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  reasonable  way.  This  would  fore- 
stall the  need  for  a  veto  and  at  the  same 


time  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  itself. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  Senator  to  consider  what  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  that  we  find  our- 
selves in.  And  that  is  we  have  adopted 
the  committee  amendments  en  bloc  with 
one  exception,  and,  therefore,  any 
amendments  that  are  offered  on  the  floor 
we  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
managers  in  orujr  to  entertain  that 
amendment  because  it  is  being  blocked, 
in  effect,  by  that  one  exception  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Virginia  should 
offer  his  amendment  at  this  time,  then 
that  would  require  unanimous  consent 
to  set  it  aside  and  receive  other  amend- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  managers  hav- 
ing to  set  aside  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  order  to  receive  other  amend- 
ments. It  does  really  somewhat  compli- 
cate the  parliamentary  procedure  here 
on  the  floor. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  with- 
hold offering  his  amendment  at  this 
time,  without  suiy  prejudice  and  with  the 
full  support  of  the  managers  of  the  bill 
to  make  time  available  at  any  moment 
the  Senator  can  be  worked  into  the  pro- 
cedures here,  instead  of  offering  it  now 
and  then  requiring  the  unanimous  con- 
sent to  lay  it  aside  to  take  up  another 
amendment  and  to  have  to  get  the  man- 
agers' consent  to  take  up  another  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  the  Senator  understands  the 
parliamentary  obstacle  course  we  are  de- 
veloping here  if  we  lay  down  another 
amendment  at  this  time  and  have  to  set 
it  aside  by  unanimous  consent. 

Senator  Stevens  is  to  follow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  with  an  amendment 
on  which  I  think  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment. I  wonder  if  in  that  way  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  withhold  the 
laying  down  of  his  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Any  way 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  can  co- 
operate with  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend  from  Oregon  and  my  distinguished 
and  able  friend  from  Wisconsin  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  do  it.  I  will  withhold  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  amendment 
for  the  time  being. 

As  I  say,  it  may  well  be  that  another 
amendment  or  other  amendments  may 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
frcHn  Virginia.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  no  pride  of 
authorship.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  do 
whatever  one  Senator  can  do  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  a  reductimi  in  the 
total  figure  of  this  bill.  So  I  will  not  at 
this  time  present  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  my  full  assurance  of  cooperation 
in  getting  his  amendment  up  at  a  time 
later  during  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion that  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
Mr.  Stevens,  would  be  arriving  to  offer 
his  amendment.  I,  therefore,  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1982— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  c(wif  erence 
on  HR.  4522  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4522 )  making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
activities  chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  12,  1981.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fm* 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing business  in  order  to  take  up  a  con- 
ference report  on  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  A  confer- 
ence report  is  privileged. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  us  contains 
a  total  of  $557.2  million  in  Federal  funds, 
for  the  operation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate-passed  version 
and  $36.6  million  more  than  the  House 
allowance.  This  is  accounted  for  by  an 
additional  budget  request  of  this  amount 
that  was  transmitted  following  House 
action.  As  explained  at  the  time  of  Sen- 
ate consideration,  this  bill  is  $13  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  funds  portion  of  this  bill, 
the  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $1.9  billion.  This  includes  all 
local  revenues  in  addition  to  the  above 
Federal  appropriation.  The  entire  con- 
ference report  and  statement  of  the 
managers  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  12,  1981  at  pages 
27246  to  27249.  Thus,  I  shall  not  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  here  but  will  stmi- 
marize  its  key  provisions  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, we  are  providing  for  a  total  police 
force  of  3,880  which  is  259  more  than 


they  now  have  on  board.  This  will  assist 
in  the  recently  implemeted  program  to 
reduce  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

For  the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  conferees  have  included 
$87,500  cut  by  the  House  in  their  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  While  their  budget 
from  city  funds  shows  an  increase;  this 
is  the  result  anticipated  reductions  in 
funds  from  other  sources.  The  city  is  at- 
tempting to  pick  up  some  of  the  more 
important  programs  of  the  Commission, 
this  will  allow  them  to  do  this. 

For  the  Lottery  and  Charitable  Games 
Control  Board,  the  conferees  included 
the  $628,000  for  the  operation  of  the 
Board.  The  Board  will  be  responsible  for 
instituting  a  lottery  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Law  3-172  as  well  as  regulating  chari- 
table games  in  the  District.  The  con- 
ferees included  Senate  language  which 
insured  that  no  Federal  funds  would  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  established  a 
special  enterprise  fimd  to  make  sure  that 
these  fimds  are  kept  separate  and  ac- 
counted for  separately  from  other  reve- 
nues and  expenditures.  At  the  request  of 
the  House,  we  also  have  included  some 
restrictions  on  advertising  in  the  Fed- 
eral enclave,  on  public  transportation, 
and  historic  areas  of  the  city.  We  have 
also  provided  for  an  annual  audit  of  the 
Board's  activities  and  will  have  to  ap- 
prove their  administrative  budget  each 
year. 

This  is  not,  as  I  explained  during  Sen- 
ate consideration,  an  endorsement  of  lot- 
teries. This  simply  allows  city  officials 
to  carry  through  on  the  preference  of  64 
percent  of  the  voters  in  a  referendum  a 
year  ago.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
District  will  have  for-profit  bingo  par- 
lors or  professionally  operated  raffles, 
but  rather  will  allow  churches,  hospitals, 
and  other  such  organizations  to  use  these 
mechanisms  to  raise  funds  to  further 
their  charitable  goals. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  Department 
of  Human  Services,  the  conferees  have 
provided  $104,000  above  the  budget  for 
the  District's  runaway  and  homeless 
youth  program.  This  will  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program,  which  assists 
300  families  annually. 

The  conference  agreement  included 
an  amendment.  No.  42,  wliich  would  have 
allowed  the  Mayor  to  recommend  a  pay 
increase  for  the  City  Administrator.  On 
this  amendment,  the  House  earlier  today 
voted  210  to  186  to  further  insist  on  its 
position,  in  other  words  no  pay  raise  for 
the  City  Administrator.  At  least  two 
other  cities  have  actively  recruited  him. 
However,  because  of  the  other  critical 
matters  contained  in  this  bill,  I  shall 
move  at  the  appropriate  time  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  amendment  No.  42 
and  send  this  bill  to  the  President. 

I  hope  that  this  key  member  of  the  city 
government  will  not  be  lured  away  by 
offers  of  additional  money  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  the  city's  financial  develop- 
ment. 

The  conferees  also  have  approved  a 
change  in  the  submission  date  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1983  city  budget  to  Congress.  We 
have  approved  the  date  of  April  15,  1982, 
as  provided  by  the  Senate,  rather  than 


the  February  1  date  the  House  had  in- 

^.  ...    «„<.!  uaic  IS  D.iJig  tried  on 

a  1-year  trial  basis  in  order  to  allow  more 
biui^  lui-  tue  co^ccuon  of  more  accurate 
expense  and  revenue  data. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  historic  con- 
ference report.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  they 
will  have  the  fully  authorized  Federal 
payment  available  to  them  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year.  Because  of  the 
financial  vulnerability  of  this  and  all 
other  cities,  this  should  give  city  admin - 
Likr^bors  uie  tools  to  manage  the  city's 
resources  so  as  to  insure  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  once  again  attained.  This  is 
fully  supportive  of  the  President's  efforts 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  the  city  no 
longer  must  look  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
for  needed  borrowing.  The  mayor  agrees 
and  has  made  provisions  in  this  budget 
to  reduce  the  accumulated  deficit  by  $10 
million.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  and  this  conference  report 
is  another  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding,  I  want 
to  make  note  of  the  fine  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  compromise  that  character- 
ized the  conference  on  this  bill.  Congress- 
man Dixon,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Cocghlin, 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  were 
most  helpful  and  agreeable  in  our  nego- 
tiations. In  addition,  their  staff,  Mlgo 
Miconi,  Mary  Porter,  and  Kenny  Kraft 
conducted  themselves  in  a  professional 
and  knowledgeable  manner,  as  usual.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  help  and  support  throughout  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Also  the  Senate 
staff,  Tim  Leeth.  Lula  Joyce,  and  Jim  Cu- 
bie  have  assisted  us  most  ably  and  de- 
serve our  aporeciation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  xmfor- 
tunately,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subconmiittee,  is  ill,  as 
we  all  know,  and  cannot  be  here. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  chairm-m  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
for  the  excellent  job  that  he  has  done  in 
gaining  passage  of  this  appropriations 
bill  this  year. 

In  this  year,  when  budget  matters  have 
involved  such  great  controversy.  It  has 
taken  great  effort  and  foresight  to  gain 
passage  of  th^s  legislation. 

The  Senator  has  consistently  operated 
the  subcommittee  in  a  nonpartisan  fash- 
ion that  recognizes  both  our  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  the  Federal  payment  is 
lawfully  and  wisely  used  and  to  respect 
the  decision  of  the  Congress  to  grant  the 
District  home  rule. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  is  $13  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  request,  which, 
of  course,  is  very  good  news.  The  total 
Federal  payment  is  $336  million. 

The  District  will  he  sustaining  major 
decreases  in  other  Federal  funds  as  a 
result  of  cuts  to  all  Federal  funds  that 
provide  something  to  the  States.  These 
cuts  probably  reach  $46  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 
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Mr.  President,  I  also  recognize  the  fine 
work  of  Tim  Leeth  and  Jim  Cubie  and 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lula  Joyce  and 
Mr.  Jayne  McMullan.  Without  the  work 
of  these  fine  staff  members,  the  appro- 
priation today  would  not  be  before  the 
Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  move  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port, I  should  like  to  give  my  own  per- 
sonal thanks  not  only  to  the  staff,  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner,  but,  indeed,  for  the  help 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield)  has  given  me 
with  msmy  of  the  problems  that  may  not 
be  tied  directly  to  appropriations  mat- 
ters, but  concern  policy  matters.  They 
were  resolved  in  a  way  that  I  think 
brings  great  credit  to  this  body.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
city  to  put  itself  on  a  sound  financial 
business  basis. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Cranston  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  r^)orts  on  H.R.  4522  con- 
tain language  which  restates  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  the  D.C.  Convention 
Center  not  be  used  for  entertainment 
purposes.  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
participate  in  the  conference  committee 
deliberations  by  reason  of  illness.  Had  I 
participated  I  would  have  proposed  that 
this  conference  report  before  us  today 
contain  a  similar  prohibition  against  en- 
tertainment iLses  of  the  D.C.  Convention 
Center. 

I  would  especially  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
excellent  job  that  he  has  done  in  his 
first  year  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  demonstrated  both  out- 
standing legislative  skill  and  statesman- 
ship in  gaining  passage  of  this  Appro- 
bations Committee  this  year. 

He  has  conducted  each  hearing  mark- 
up and  conference  in  a  nonpartisan 
fashion  that  characterizes  the  best  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  support  passage  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill.* 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  certainly  will  yield, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  words  of  commendation  to  the 
words  that  have  already  been  stated 
relating  to  the  outstanding  performance 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  I  suppose  any  first-term  Sen- 
ator, especially  as  he  is  assigned  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  if  he  were  to 
have  his  choice  on  a  ranking  of  the  vari- 
ous 13  subcommittees,  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  picked  the  D.C.  Committee 
as  first  choice. 

That  seems  to  be  a  historic  tradition 
of  the  committee.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  York  not  only  accepted  that  assign- 
ment; he  undertook  it  with  great  vigor 


and  brought  a  great  background  and  per- 
ception and  imderstanding  of  urban  life, 
urban  problems,  from  his  own  constit- 
uency base.  New  York.  He  has  applied 
that  with  fairness,  with  great  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  good  reports 
from  everyone  in  the  D.C.  Government 
with  whom  I  have  a  long  association — 
Mayor  Barry,  members  of  the  D.C.  Coun- 
cil, leaders  of  the  community — who, 
without  exception,  have  commented 
about  the  excellent  working  relationship 
they  have  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  commend 
him,  Mr.  President,  not  only  for  the  work 
he  has  done  on  this  bill  but  the  general 
work  he  has  done  on  the  full  committee. 
I  thank  him  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  those  re- 
marks. Again,  I  state  that  without  his 
sensitivity  and  wise  counsel,  very  little 
of  this  could  have  been  achieved.  So  it 
really  has  been  a  total  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  Insert:  not  to  exceed 
$1,035,600 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

:  Provided  further.  That  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  establish  a  special  fund  to 
assure  that  any  moneys  available  to  the 
Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Control  Board 
shall  be  derived  from  non-Federal  District 
of  Columbia  revenues. 

LOTTERY  AND  CHABTrABLZ  GAMES 
ENTERPRISE   FUND 

For  establishment  of  the  Lottery  and 
Charitable  Games  Enterprise  Fund  for  the 
purpK>se  of  Implementing  D.C.  Law  3-172 
and  for  the  budgeting  and  accounting  of 
all  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Lottery 
and  Charitable  Games  Control  Board, 
$628,000,  to  be  derived  from  non-Federal 
District  of  Columbia  revenues:  Provided, 
That  the  District  of  Columbia  will  Identify 
the  source  of  funding  for  this  appropriation 
from  its  own  locally  generated  revenues 
when  the  Enterprise  Fund  Is  established  and 
that  no  revenues  from  Federal  sources  shall 
be  used  to  supoort  the  operations  of  the 
Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Control 
Board:  Provided  further.  That  the  level  of 
administrative  expenses  to  be  Incurred  by 


the  Board  shall  be  appropriated  In  the  Dis- 
trict's General  Fund  budget  as  a  transfer 
from  locaUy  generated  revenues;   adminis- 
trative expenses  being  defined  as  aU  antici- 
pated expenses  of  the  Board  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  excluding  moneys  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  prizes  to  the  winners  of 
the    games    specified    in    D.C.    Law    3-173: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Board  shall  have 
the    authority    to    expend,    from    revenues 
generated  by  its  operations,  funds  necessary 
for  the  payments  of  prizes:  Provided  further. 
That   the   anniial   expenses  for  prizes  and 
administration  of  the  Board  shall  not  ex- 
ceed resources  available  to  the  Board  from 
appropriated    authority    or    revenues    gen- 
erated by  the  operations  of  the  Board:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  all   revenues   received 
by  the  Board  in  excess  of  the  funds  used 
by  the  Board  for  prize  money  in  a  given 
month  shall  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Fund    from    the    Lottery    and    Charitable 
Games  Interprise  Fund  through  a  general 
operating  transfer,  promptly  after  the  first 
of    the   month    for    the    preceding    month: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Board  may  es- 
tablish a  reserve   not  to  exceed  2  percent 
of  projected  annual  prize  payments  to  pro- 
vide for  prizes  awarded  in  any  month  which 
may  exceed  the  revenue  generated  during 
that    month:    Provided    further.    That    the 
Mayor  may  approve  a  change  In  the  reserve 
limit,    as    necessary,    upon    the   request   of 
the  Bofu-d:   Provided  further.  That  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  appropriated  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  all  laws,  regulations  and  policies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  regarding 
appropriated  funds:   Provided  further.  That 
for   the   fiscal    year   ending   September   30, 
1982  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  shall  conduct 
a    comprehensive    audit    on    the    financial 
status  of  the  Fund,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited   to    all    appropriations,    revenues    aod 
transfers   to   the   Fund,   and  provide   such 
report  to  the  Mayor.  Chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  and  to  the  Sub- 
committees on  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate:  Provided  further.  That  in 
addition  to  current  restrictions,  advertising 
on   public   transportation    and   at   stations 
and  stops  Is  prohibited:   Provided  further. 
That    the    advertising,    sale,    operation,    or 
playing  of   the   lotteries,   rafBes,   binges,   or 
other  games  authorized  by  D.C.  Law  3-172 
is  prohibited  on  the  Federal  enclave,  and 
In  adjacent  public  buildings  and  land  con- 
trolled    by     the     Shipstead-Luce     Act     as 
amended  by  53  Stat.  1144,  as  well  as  in  the 
Old  Georgetown  Historic  District:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Board  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Subcommittees  on  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    Appropriations    of    the 
House   of  Representatives  and  the   Senate 
at  the  end  of  each  year  detailing  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Board  and  sum- 
marizing   measures    of   reeulatlon    and    en- 
forcement enacted  as  well  as  other  Infor- 
mation   and    recomm«*ndBtlon8    deemed    of 
value  or  which  may  be  requested. 

Resolved.  That  the  Houf*  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $366,396,200 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  $36,279,100 

Resolved.  That  the  House  insist  on  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  42  to  the  aforesaid  bUl. 
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Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  In  disagree- 
ment be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlMi,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendments  numbered 
7, 11, 12,  and  22,  and  recede  from  amend- 
ment No.  42. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  concur  in 
House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  7, 11, 12.  and  22  and  will 
recede  from  its  amendment  No.  42. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  in  disagreement  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1982 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDdNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357) 
making  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  yeur  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration ofttie  House  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  an  amendment 
and  on  behalf  of  the  minority  manager 
and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  set  aside  the  pending  amendment  for 
that  opiwrtunlty.  

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
recognized. 

UP  AMXNDMEMT  MO.  eSS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  $98,560,000  for  training, 
Job  search,  and  relocation  allowances  imder 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  On  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Moynihan, 
Roth,  Braolxt,  Eagleton,  Hxihz,  Mitch- 
ell, and  Specter,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roiTR).  for  himself,  Mr.  Motmihak,  Mr. 
ROTK,  Mr.  Bradlet,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hcnrz, 
Mr.  MrrcHEU.,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Bentsxn,  and 
Mr.  RixcLK,  proposes  an  uiq>rlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  663. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  lOl(a)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(8)  Notwithstanding  «ny  other  proTtahm 
of  thla  Joint  raeolutloa.  In  •ddltloii  to  any 


sums  otherwise  appropriated  there  la  appro- 
priated an  addlUonal  sum  of  $88,660,000 
which  shall  be  made  arallable  for  training, 
Job  search  allowances,  and  relocation  allow- 
ances, under  sections  236,  237,  and  238  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  insure  $98.6  million  in  funds  re- 
quested by  the  administration  is  avail- 
able for  Job  training  under  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  (TAA)  program. 

Eniring  consideration  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  the  Finance 
Committee  considered  at  great  length 
the  administration's  proposals  to  alter 
significantly  the  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance program. 

The  stated  intent  of  the  administra- 
tion in  proposing  these  changes  was  to 
shift  the  program's  traditional  emphasis 
on  cash  benefits  for  workers  displaced 
by  Imports  toward  a  much  stronger  em- 
phasis on  retraining  and  relocation. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing the  class  of  workers  eligible  for 
any  benefits — cash  or  training — ^by  tight- 
ening eligibility  criteria  and  then  spend- 
ing $112  million  on  retraining  these 
workers. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  Congress  in  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  the  total  cost  of  the  TAA  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1982  was  expected 
to  fall  from  the  original  projection  of 
$1.5  billion  to  slightly  over  $300  million, 
Including  an  expanded  training  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration's  September 
budget  request  for  the  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  specifically  included  the 
$112  million— adjusted  to  $98.6  mUllon 
to  reflect  an  added  12  percent  cut — for 
additional  training.  Job  search,  and  re- 
location assistance  for  TAA  recipients. 

Unfortimately,  the  request  arrived  af- 
ter the  Labor  Subcommittee  had  marked 
up  the  appropriation  and  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  In  fact,  the 
committee's  final  appropriation  level  for 
employment  and  training  assistance 
(ETA)  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
falls  $123  million  under  that  requested 
by  the  administration  in  September. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
where  authorization  exists  for  additional 
training,  but  the  funds  are  not  included 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

We  are  not  asking  for  money  for  a 
new  program.  The  training  apparatus 
has  existed  and  been  improved  upon  for 
almost  20  years. 

Some  2,500  local  job  services  offices, 
many  already  connected  with  State  un- 
employment insurance  (UI)  offices  will 
assist  certified  TAA  recipients  to  obtain 
training  in  vocational  education  classes, 
private  vocational  schools,  on-the-job 
training  or  other  programs. 

In  the  past,  funding  for  training  TAA 
recipients  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
CETA  title  m  account.  However,  the 
$7  to  $15  million  used  for  this  purpose 
has  always  been  far  too  little  to  accom- 
modate the  thousands  of  training  re- 
quests. So,  many  have  had  to  be  turned 
away. 

Now,  as  we  seek  to  change  funda- 
mentally the  character  of  the  TAA  pro- 


gram, we  need  to  insure  the  money  !• 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Labor  Secretary  Donovan  to  Senator 
Hattield,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  urging  the  appropria- 
Uon  of  the  $98.6  million  which  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid. 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Depastm ENT  or  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  16, 1981. 
Hon.  Mark  HattixU], 

Chairman.  Senate  Appropriatlont  Commit' 
tee.  U.S.  Senate,  Wathington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  my  concern  about  funding  for 
training,  job  search,  and  relocation  assist- 
ance for  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  (TAA) 
beneficiaries  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982. 

In  the  Administration's  original  BCarch 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  no  funds  were 
specifically  requested  for  these  trade  activi- 
ties, since  these  activities  had  previously 
been  funded  by  Utle  IH  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Omnibus  Bud?et  ReconciUatltm  Act 
of  1981  provided  a  specific  authorization  for 
trade  training  and  related  activities  and 
therefore  necessitates  the  arjeciflc  funding 
of  these  trade  activities  within  our  appro- 
priations. 

Tn  the  President's  September  budret 
amendments,  which  refiected  an  across-the- 
board  12  percent  reduction  in  most  Dep^n- 
ment  of  Labor  accounts,  there  was  Included 
an  amount  of  $112  mll'lon  in  the  Emoloy- 
ment  and  Training  Assistance  account  for 
training.  Job  search  and  relocation  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  recipients.  With  the 
12  p>ercent  reduction,  this  amount  Is  reduced 
to  «98  6  million. 

In  the  Full  Committee  mark-up  of  H.a. 
4560,  the  Labor  appropriation  bill,  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  added  $98.6  million 
requested  by  the  President  for  these  trade 
activities.  Moreover,  the  total  for  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Aulstance  account  Is 
over  $100  million  less  than  the  President's 
request. 

It  is  Important  that  the  Department  have 
resources  to  provide  training,  job  search  and 
relocation  assistance  to  those  persons  dis- 
placed from  employment  due  to  the  Impact 
of  trade.  Without  specific  appropriations,  we 
are  not  able  to  provide  this  assistance.  On 
behalf  of  the  Administration  I  am  therefore 
requesting  that  language  be  provided  in  floor 
action  on  either  the  Department  of  Labor 
title  of  H.R.  4560.  or  other  appropriating  leg- 
islation, increasing  the  Employment  and 
Training  Assistance  appropriation  by  $96.0 
million  and  earmarking  this  amotmt  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Trade  Act. 

I  have  enclosed  draft  language  which  I  be- 
lieve would  achieve  the  desired  results.  I  am 
requesting  that  you  facilitate  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  suggested  language.  However,  we 
would  have  to  oppose  such  an  amendment 
unless  offsetting  reductions  are  made  else- 
where In  H.R.  4560,  or  such  other  appropriat- 
ing legislation,  that  do  not  reduce  any  item 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Rath ONB  3.  Donovak. 

Enclosure. 

Ekplotxxnt  anb  Traiminc  Assistamcs 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Tram- 
Ing  Act.  as  amended,  serttons  236,  237,  and 
238  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.8.C.  2101>,  section  51  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (36  UJS.C.  61). 
sections  310.  211,  and  313  of  PubUc  Law 
9S-3S0,  and  the  Veterans'  Employment  and 
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BMdJuatment  Act  of  1073.  u  amanded  (38 
Va.C.  2003A),  Including  the  purchase  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  the  con- 
struction, alteraUon.  and  repair  of  buUdlngs 
and  other  facllltlea.  and  the  purchase  of  real 
property  for  training  centers  as  authorized 
by  the  Comprehenalve  Employment  and 
training  Act,  at  amended.  $3,212,738,000  plus 
reimbursements,  including  •a.OOl.OOO  for  the 
National  Commission  for  Employment  PoUcy 
and  $98,660,000  for  activities  authorized  by 
sections  236,  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
from  any  other  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  provide  meal  services  at  or  for  Job  Corps 
centers:  Provided  further.  That  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $41,318,000  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  for  Native  American  Employment  and 
Training  Programs  authorized  by  section  302 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  as  amended,  from  amounts 
pcovldwl  under  PubUc  Law  96-360,  as 
amenued,  obligated  under  sections  233  (c) 
and  (d)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  as  amended  and  remaining 
unexpended. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
this  is  indeed  a  moderate  request,  Yet, 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  form  of  job  training,  job 
search  and  relocation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  estimates  that  with  the 
$98.6  million  21.446  workers  could  be 
trained,  2,400  workers  could  be  relo- 
cated, and  16,666  workers  could  benefit 
from  job  search  assistance. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
demand  is  not  there.  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
an  estimated  18.000  TAA  recipients  re- 
ceived training.  Of  these,  16,000  had  to 
pay  for  the  training  on  tlieir  own. 

Madam  President,  the  TAA  program 
already  has  undergone  an  80-percent 
funding  cut.  Ths  remaining  funds 
should  be  used  in  the  most  efficient  way 
possible — to  retrain  and  relocate  work- 
ers displaced  by  imports. 

Trained  workers  are  needed  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness of  our  industries. 

If  Indeed  we  want  to  take  people  who 
are  permanently  displaced  and  get  them 
permanently  adjusted,  providing  these 
training  funds  is  the  best  chance  we 
have. 

Madam  President,  in  a  nutshell,  here 
Is  the  situation  we  have  with  this 
amendment: 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram traditionally  has  been  geared  to 
providing  transfer  payments  of  its  en- 
titlement program,  geared  to  provide 
payments  to  workers  who  had  been  laid 
off  because  of  foreign  imports.  Under 
the  existing  state  of  the  law — at  least, 
the  laws  that  existed  prior  to  the  recon- 
ciliation bill — that  program  was  going 
to  spend  an  estimated  $1.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  administration  made  the  decision 
that  the  program  was  getting  out  of 
hand  and  that  it  had  to  be  recast  sub- 
stantially. The  administration  decidsd 
to  turn  trade  adjustment  assistance 
from  what  primarily  had  been  a  cash 
payment  entitlement  program  for  work- 
ers who  were  laid  off  to  a  much  greater 
emphasis  on  retraining. 

The  prolected  change  in  th?  total  cost 
of  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  to  be 
accomolished  bv  the  administration's 
proposed  changes  was  a  reduction  from 
the  fl.5  billion  which  had  been  esti- 


mated to  about  $300  million;   and  of 

that  $300  million,  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  was  to  be  used  for  retraining.  That 
was  the  situation  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee imderstood  to  exist  at  the  time  we 
dealt  with  the  reccmciliatlon  package, 
and  it  was  the  situation  that  was  imder- 
stood by  the  President  when  he  sub- 
mitted his  budget. 

Now  ws  flind  tliat  in  the  measure  that 
is  before  us.  In  the  reconciliation  bUl, 
the  amount  for  retraining  is  not  there. 
Therefore,  the  effect  of  not  having  it 
there  is  that  not  only  do  we  not  stay  on 
target  in  reducing  to  20  percent  of  the 
original  program,  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  program,  but  also,  in  essence, 
we  gut  the  whole  thrust  of  the  admin- 
istration's program.  So  what  is  at  stake 
Is  the  program  of  the  administration  in 
trade  adjustment  assistance. 

Madam  President,  the  last  thing  I 
want  to  do  is  to  stand  in  the  Senate  to- 
day and  ask  for  more  money  In  this 
resolution,  but  here  is  a  case  of  gutting 
the  administration's  own  program, 
which,  in  essence,  was  a  money-saving 
program. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  the  full 
C<Mnmittee  on  Appropriations  did  not 
ignore  the  problem  brought  to  us  by  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

In  fact,  we  were  acutely  aware  in  our 
initial  deliberations  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  had  not  reouested  at  that 
po^nt  moneys  under  the  Reconciliation 
Act  provisions  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

Even  now,  even  though  the  President's 
September  request  included  this  $98.56 
million  for  retraining,  we  do  not  have  be- 
fore us  any  justifications  and  specifically 
any  program  details  on  how  it  is  going 
to  be  administered  and  how  these  funds 
would  be  utiUzed. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  hearings  on 
this  subject  that  would  deal  with  those 
types  of  plans  and  procedures,  the  com- 
mittee would  have,  in  effect,  been  writ- 
ing a  blank  check  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  almost  certainly  acquiescing 
to  significant  duplication  and  overlap 
by  that  department  in  their  training 
programs. 

Several  other  Senators  with  other  pro- 
grams have  made  entreaties  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  me  personally  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Senator 
Proxuire,  to  fund  programs  that  have 
been  authorized  under  reconciliation,  for 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  schedule 
hearings  in  the  rush  of  events  in  the 
last  few  weeks  and  months.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  schedule  hearings  to  find 
out  the  details  of  how  these  programs 
would  operate,  which  is  the  normal  pro- 
cedure of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees. 

So  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  subcommittee  was  a 
good  one  and  that  we  should  proceed  to 
have  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  but  that  we  should  not  fund  this 
program  until  such  hearings  had  been 
conducted. 

We  all  know  the  reconciliation  process 


moved  very,  very  rapidly  without  an  ex- 
tensive hearing  record  of  its  own,  and  we 
think  that  for  those  programs  substan- 
tially altered  in  size  or  scope  under  rec- 
onciliatdon,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  have  an  obligation  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Senate  specifically,  to 
conduct  a  thorough  examination  through 
formal  hearings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  In- 
formation from  the  Labor  Department 
on  where  the  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered, whether  it  be  through  State  em- 
ployment  service  offices  or  by  CETA 
prime  sponsors,  or  out  of  some  mecha- 
nism derived  from  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary fimd. 

Madam  President,  the  committee, 
though,  was  not  completely  blind  to  the 
potential  needs  for  retraining  of  workers 
dislocated  by  adverse  trade  situations 
that  have  developed  between  us  and  our 
"allies." 

In  fact,  the  committee  report  in  the 
Labor-HHS  bill,  which  Is  referenced  by 
this  continuing  resolution,  authorizes 
the  use  of  part  of  the  $47  million  In  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  funds  for  trade 
retraining  activities. 

No  amoimt  was  earmarked  and  so  it 
is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to 
move  forward  with  this  program,  and  if 
he  feels  as  strongly  as  his  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  indicates  then  I  sus- 
pect that  he  would  want  to  do  that,  m 
addition,  the  Senate  regular  bill  provides 
$1.2  billion  which  will  be  the  operative 
amoimt  imder  the  continuing  resolution, 
since  the  House  amount  is  somewhat 
higher  for  retraining  activities  under 
title  n.  A,  B,  C  of  CETA. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  entirely  a  substitute  for  what 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  asking  for, 
because  this  title  of  CETA  deals  with  dis- 
advantaged workers.  But  I  think  what 
should  be  our  immediate  concerns  are 
those  dislocated  workers  who  in  fact  are 
disadvantaged. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  In  reference 
to  a  report,  the  seventh  annual  report  by 
the  National  Commission  for  Employ- 
ment Policy,  entitled  the  Federal  Inter- 
est in  Employment  and  Training,  where 
thev  make  the  following  conclusions: 

The  data  presented  In  this  paper  fall  to 
provide  strong  support  for  any  such  action. 

And  that  is  action  for  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral employment  and  training  resources 
relative  to  disadvantaged  workers. 

Among  the  key  nndlnes  contributing  to 
this  conclusion  are  the  following: 

Defining;  economic  dislocation  as  we  have, 
the  overall  magnitude  of  the  dislocated  work- 
er Dopulatlon  is  not  strlklnRly  large.  This 
finding  holds  whether  we  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  dislocated  workers,  that  number  as  a 
proportion  of  the  labor  force,  or  that  num- 
ber as  a  proportion  of  the  unemployed. 

The  category  of  dislocated  worker  Itself 
Is  at  best  a  weak  predictor  that  an  unem- 
ployed person  will  suffer  long  periods  of  un- 
employment, special  difficulties  becoming  re- 
emoloyed.  or  extreme  economic  hardship 
while  unemployed.  Alternative  targeting  cri- 
teria such  as  workers  from  low-income  fami- 
lies or  workers  experiencing  unemployment 
of  lone  duration  identify  such  persons  much 
more  effectively. 

To  the  extent  that  dislocated  workers  do 
experience  unusually  long  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, the  causss  of  this  long  duraUon 
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generaUy  reflect  past  and  present  affluence 
rather  than  past  or  present  distress.  These 
"dlsablUtles  of  affluence"  include  geographi- 
cal Immobility  arising  from  homeownershlp; 
financial  incentives  to  watt  Inordinate  pe- 
riods for  possible  recalls  from  layoffs,  cre- 
ated by  high  wages  and  generous  fringe  bene- 
fits enjoyed  on  their  previous  jobs;  and  lack 
of  financial  pressure  to  seek  Immediate  em- 
ployment, because  of  generous  coverage  by 
wage  replacement  programs  and  the  presence 
of  other  earners  in  the  famUy. 

Madam  President,  this  October  1981 
report  concludes  with  the  following  para- 
graph: 

Such  activities — ad  hoc,  short-term  inter- 
ventions in  local  "crisis"  situations  and 
longer  term  regional  economic  development 
initiatives — may  be  appropriate  responses  to 
the  problems  of  workers  dislocated  by  eco- 
nomic change.  Creation  of  a  major  ongoing 
Federal  program  of  employment  and  train- 
ing targeted  on  dislocated  workers,  or  sub- 
stantial retargeting  of  existing  Federal  ac- 
tivities toward  this  group,  does  not  eeem  an 
^prcH>rlate  response  to  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  described  In  this  pi4>er. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  entire  section  of  this  report  to  which 
I  am  referring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
{From   the    Seventh    Annual    Report:    The 

Federal     Interest     in     Employment     and 

Training] 

IKPUCATIONS   rOB   THE   USE    OT  FEDERAL   EM- 
PLOTKEMT  Ain>  TRAINING  RESOtTRCEa 

Should  workers  dislocated  by  economic 
change  become  a  new,  high-priority  target 
group  for  Federal  employment  and  training 
programs?  Are  their  needs  sufficiently  urgent, 
and  the  potential  retimis  to  that  Investment 
sufficiently  high,  to  justify  serving  their 
needs  at  the  expense  of  disadvantaged  work- 
ers who  currently  are  the  main  focus  of  such 
activity? 

The  data  presented  in  this  paper  fail  to 
provide  strong  support  for  any  such  action. 
Among  the  key  findings  contributing  to  this 
conclusion  are  the  following: 

Defining  economic  dislocation  as  we  have, 
the  overall  magnitude  of  the  dislocated 
worker  population  Is  not  strilclngly  large. 
This  finding  holds  whether  we  look  at  the 
number  of  dislocated  workers,  that  number 
as  a  proportion  of  the  labor  force,  or  that 
number  as  a  proportion  of  the  unemployed. 

The  category  of  dislocated  worker  itself  is 
at  best  a  weak  predictor  that  an  unemployed 
person  wUl  suffer  long  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, special  difficulties  becoming  reem- 
ployed, or  extreme  economic  hardship  while 
unemployed.  Alternative  targeting  criteria 
such  as  workers  from  low-Income  families  or 
workers  experiencing  unemployment  of  long 
duration  Identify  such  persons  much  more 
effectively. 

To  the  extent  that  dislocated  workers  do 
experience  tmusually  long  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, the  causes  of  this  long  duration 
generally  refiect  past  and  present  affluence 
rather  than  past  or  present  distress.  These 
"disabilities  of  affluence"  Include  geograph- 
ical immobility  arising  from  homeownershlp; 
financial  Incentives  to  wait  Inordinate  peri- 
ods for  possible  recalls  from  layoffs,  created 
by  high  wages  and  generous  fringe  benefits 
enjoyed  on  their  previous  jobs;  and  lack  of 
financial  pressure  to  seek  Immediate  employ- 
ment, because  of  generous  coverage  by  wage 
replacement  programs  and  the  presence  of 
other  earners  In  the  family. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  the  dislocated 
worker  population  is  not  large  relative  to  the 
entire  U.S.  labor  force,  it  la  large  in  rela- 


tion to  the  population  served  in  current 
Federal  adult  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1979, 
1,183,000  persons  were  served  under  titles  II 
(B)  and  n(C)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA),  one  of 
the  main  existing  vehicles  for  combatting 
adult  structural  unemployment.*'  The  esti- 
mates of  the  dislocated  worker  population 
presented  earlier  In  this  report  ranged  from 
90.000  to  890,000.  Thus,  these  estimates  range 
from  8  percent  to  75  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion served  by  CETA  parts  n(B)  and  11(C) ." 
If  such  programs,  currently  reserved  pri- 
marily for  disadvantaged  workers,  were 
openeid  to  dislocated  workers,  the  extent  of 
displacement  of  resources  from  disadvan- 
taged workers  might  well  be  substantial. 

Such  negative  conclusions,  however,  leave 
unaddressed  three  dislocated- worker  prob- 
lems which  our  empirical  data  suggested 
were  possibly  serious  enough  to  require  a 
Federal  response : 

Economic  dislocation  defined  in  terms  of 
regional  economic  decline; 

The  uniquely  massive  unemployment 
problems  of  the  motor  vehicle  manufactur- 
ing industry;  and 

The  high  levels  of  unemployment  in  a 
local  area  immediately  following  a  mass 
layoff. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  reemployment  difficulties  of  work- 
ers arise  largely  from  their  geographical  Im- 
mobUity  in  combination  with  lack  of  local 
demand  for  workers  of  any  type.  Such  prob- 
lems generally  are  not  addressed  effectively 
by  employment  and  training  initiatives; 
rather,  they  typically  require  locationally 
focused  economic  development  efforts.  Such 
programs  have  been  undertaken  in  the  past 
by  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

As  for  the  second  problem,  the  uniqueness 
of  the  automobile  Industry  situation  may 
suggest  an  ad  hoc  approach.  A  special  initia- 
tive for  this  Industry  alone  could  be  estab- 
lished either  by  explicit  congressional  action 
or  by  executive  branch  action  to  mobilize 
various  discretionary  funds. 

Alternatively,  a  Federal  system  could  be 
created  to.  In  effect.  Institutionalize  ad  hoc 
aid.  This  system,  could  be  applied  first  to  the 
automobile  Industry  but  then  be  available 
when  such  large-scale  problems  arise  in  the 
future  and  when  they  recur  In  local  areas 
In  the  wake  of  mass  layoffs.  Such  a  system 
might  Involve  intensive  employment  place- 
ment and  retraining  efforts  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  (e.g..  6  months)  to  supplement 
ongoing  services  (CETA  prime  sponsors,  the 
Employment  Service,  and  others) .  The  Cana- 
dian Government's  Manpower  Consultative 
Service  Is  a  model  of  such  a  system  In  oper- 
ation and  merits  examination  for  its  appli- 
cability to  the  American  situation.*' 

Such  activities — ad  hoc,  short-term  inter- 


^  This  figure  encompasses  classroom  train- 
ing (549,425  Individuals),  on-the-job  train- 
ing (156.787  individuals),  and  work  experi- 
ence (391.243  individuals).  Public  service 
employment  is  excluded.  See  Employment 
and  Training  Report  of  the  President  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1980).  p.  351. 

"  Of  course,  many  of  the  dislocated  work- 
ers would  probably  not  elect  to  participate 
in  an  employment  and  training  program, 
particularly  If  participation  were  not  re- 
quired to  receive  wage  replacement  payments 
such  as  Unemployment  Insurance. 

'-  The  Canadian  system  is  described  In 
Workers'  Adjustment  to  Plant  Shutdovms 
and  Mass  Layoffs:  An  Antlysis  of  Program 
Experience  and  Policy  Options  (Washington, 
D.C.:  ICF,  Inc.,  forthcoming),  especiaUy 
chapter  4. 


ventions  In  local  "crisis"  situations  and 
longer  term  regional  economic  development 
initiatives — may  be  appropriate  responses  to 
the  problems  of  workers  dislocated  by  eco- 
nomic change.  Creation  of  a  major  ongoing 
Federal  program  of  employment  and  training 
targeted  on  dislocated  workers,  or  substantial 
retargeting  of  existing  Federal  activities 
toward  this  group,  does  not  seem  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem  described  In  this  paper. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
could  I  just  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  for 
a  point  of  clarification? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  Imivy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
takes  the  position  that  this  is  an  un- 
tested new  program.  I  simply  point  out 
that  that  is  not  in  fact  the  case.  This  is 
additional  money  for  an  established  pro- 
gram, the  established  program  being  the 
Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is 
new  with  respect  to  an  alternative  to  the 
existing  entitlement  program  under 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  But  it  is 
the  utilization  of  an  existing  and  time- 
honored  program  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  actually  provide  training. 

Furthermore,  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  employment  and  training  assist- 
ance program  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  some  $123  million  under  the 
amount  that  was  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  September.  So,  In  fact, 
there  is  no  other  pocket  in  this  program 
which  is  available  to  provide  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  training. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  so  I  can  complete 
my  response  to  that  question,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  does  have  the 
floor  at  this  point,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri may  be  correct.  We  have  had  no 
indication  from  the  Secretary  that  that, 
in  fact,  is  what  he  plans  to  do  relative  to 
this  specific  initiative  that  they  are  ask- 
ing for. 

I  realize,  like  every  other  program  in 
this  budget  that  we  are  all  very  inter- 
ested in,  the  discretionary  programs, 
there  are  funds  less  than  what  individ- 
uals and  groups,  in  fact  the  whole  Sen- 
ate, would  desire  to  have. 

I  would  remind  him  that  the  regular 
Labor-HHS  money  bill,  the  bill  to  which 
this  resolution  is  referenced,  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  being  $3.2  billion  over  the 
September  request  of  the  President  in 
budget  authority,  and  $2.6  billion  over 
in  outlays. 

So  even  though  the  administration 
may  have  requested  this  Increase,  they 
requested  it  in  the  face  of  a  letter  that 
I  have  right  here  from  Mr.  Stockman 
that  says,  "We  are  in  trouble  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  amounts  in  this  bill." 

Now,  Madam  President,  I  will  con- 
clude finally  by  saying  that  the  House 
regular  bill  did  not  include  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  $98.56  milUon.  In 
fact,  a  House  fioor  amendment  to  add 
$20  million:  only  $20  million,  for  trade 
retraining  activities  was  defeated. 

So  the  difficulties  of  retaining  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  Senator  from 
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JiCssouri  in  ccHiference  should  be  ob- 
vious, on  top  of  our  already  untenable 
position  with  respect  to  the  total  budget 
proposals  contained  in  the  committee 
blU. 

With  that  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHMITT  (continuing).  To  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  then  we  can 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Y<H-k. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  He  has  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  painful  jobs  in  the 
Senate.  There  is  nothing  harder  than 
to  hold  down  spending  on  health  and 
human  services,  education,  and  he  sup- 
ports all  of  these  things,  he  really  does, 
and  he  has  made  a  gallant  fight  to  try 
to  handle  this  as  fairly  as  he  possibly 
can. 

Now  he  is  told  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  as  he  has  just  told 
us,  that  this  is  $3.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2.6  billion  in  outlays  over 
the  administration's  position,  their  re- 
quest. 

I  think  the  case  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  I  sure  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  others,  will 
make  a  very  powerful  case  for  this,  and 
it  Is  very  compelling.  This  is  most  ap- 
pealing. 

But  I  suggest  that  if  we  do  this,  we 
should  take  the  money  out  of  some- 
thing else — hard  to  do  but  something 
else — ^in  this  bill.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  had  to  do, 
and  do  it  for  weeks  now,  and  he  has  done 
a  top-flight  job.  Maybe  we  cannot  win  on 
this.  It  has  some  very  impressi>^e  spon- 
sors and  cosponsors.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  really  mean  business  about  holding 
down  the  budget,  this  is  the  kind  of  re- 
straint that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
to  have.        

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  He  brings  up  a  very 
important  point,  one  which  I  think  broke 
the  hearts  of  many  people  last  night 
when,  after  a  very  short  debate — but 
where  the  issues  were  obviously  very 
clear — we  turned  down  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's amendment  for  $335  million  ad- 
ditional for  a  program  that  we  know 
absolutely  needs  additional  assistance, 
and  that  is  the  youth  unemployment  pro- 
grams. 

We  just  cannot  do  it.  We  just  cannot 
continue  to  pile  money  Into  a  bill  that 
is  already  going  to  be  subject  possibly, 
and  I  think  quite  likely,  to  a  Presidential 
veto,  unless  we  can  figure  out  some  way 
to  reduce  the  growth  and  cap  the  growth 
of  the  entitlement  programs. 

But  to  now  look  at  almost  $100  mil- 
lion as  an  add-on  for  dislocated  workers 
who  have  been  shown  in  a  study  by  the 
Commission  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  associated,  to  not  need  re- 
training at  a  significantly  high  level 
compared  to  the  young  people,  the  un- 
skilled young  people,  we  were  talking 
about  last  night,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 


height  of  folly  when  added  to  the  total 
budgetary  difficulty  we  have  today. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin bringing  up  that  pomt. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Missouri  in  an 
amendment  to  correct  a  truly  unfortu- 
nate oversight  that  has  been  made  in 
this  continuing  resolution.  Although  this 
administration  has  requested  $98.56  mil- 
lion for  training,  job  search,  and  reloca- 
tion assistance  for  workers  in  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program,  no  such 
funds  are  included  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. Our  amendment  would  simply  re- 
instate these  moneys. 

T  think  it  best  to  let  the  administration 
explain.  I  have  with  me  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Labor  Donovan  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  writes: 

In  the  Ailmlnlstratlon's  original  March 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  no  funds  were 
specifically  requested  for  these  trade  activi- 
ties, &ince  these  activities  had  previously 
been  funded  by  title  III  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act.  How- 
ever, the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1982  provided  a  spedflc  authorization 
for  trade  training  and  related  activities  and 
therefore  necessitates  the  specific  funding 
of  these  trade  activities  within  our  appro- 
priations. 

He  continues: 

In  the  President's  September  budget 
amendments,  which  reflected  an  across-the- 
board  12  percent  reduction  In  most  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  accounts,  there  was  Included 
an  amount  of  $112  million  In  the  Employ- 
menit  and  Training  Assistance  account  for 
training.  Job  search  and  relocation  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  recipients.  With  the 
12  percent  reduction,  this  amount  is  reduced 
to  $98.6  million. 

Alas,  Madam  President,  the  adminis- 
tration's September  budget  request  for 
these  training  moneys  arrived  after  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  had  marked  up 
the  appropriation,  and  therefore  was 
never  considered  by  the  committee.  Such 
were  similar  circumstances  facing  the 
House,  and  as  such  no  money  was  appro- 
priated by  that  body  as  well. 

It  is  no  surprise  then,  that  the  com- 
mittee's final  appropriation  level  for  em- 
ployment and  training  assistance  for  the 
Labor  Department  falls  $123  million  un- 
der the  level  requested  bv  the  adminis- 
tration in  September.  This  body  could 
add  the  $98.6  million  for  TAA  training 
requested  by  the  administration  without 
exceeding  the  level  requested  by  the 
President  in  September. 

In  fact.  Secretary  Donovan  has  re- 
quested that  the  continuing  resolution  be 
amended  to  includ;^  these  fimds. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Department  have 
resources  to  crovlde  training,  job  search  and 
relocation  assistance  to  those  persons  dis- 
placed from  employment  due  to  the  Impact 
of  trade.  Without  specific  appropriations,  we 
are  not  able  to  provide  this  assistance.  On 
behalf  of  the  Administration  I  am  therefore 
requesting  that  lans;uage  be  provided  in  floor 
action  on  either  the  Department  of  Labor 
title   of   H.R.   4660,   or   other   appropriating 


legislation,  Increasing  the  Employment  and 
Training  Assistance  appropriation  by  $98.6 
million  and  earmarking  this  amount  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Trade  Act. 

While  Secretary  Donovan's  letter  In- 
dicates that  the  administration  would 
want  an  offsetting  budget  reduction 
somewhere  else  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, his  letter  makes  clear  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  TAA  training. 

Indeed,  retraining  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  imporUs  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  TAA  program.  The  TAA 
program  does  not  just  compensate  these 
workers,  but  more  importantly  Invest  in 
assisting  this  experienced  work  force  to 
adjust  to  new  competitive  conditions.  It 
is  simply  good  economics.  It  is  why  this 
Congress  has  been  committed  to  the  TAA 
program  for  over  18  years. 

The  changes  we  made  in  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  brought  the  total  cost 
of  the  TAA  program  for  fiscal  year  1982 
down  from  $1.5  billion  to  slightly  over 
$300  million.  While  this  body  knows  that 
I  had  serious  misgivings  about  some  of 
these  changes,  I  must  emphasize  that 
this  program  has  already  imdergone  an 
77-percent  funding  cut.  It  was  the  stated 
intent  of  the  administration  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  when  this  drastic  reduction 
was  made  that  over  one-third  of  the  re- 
maining funds  would  be  spent  on  retrain- 
ing workers  in  the  TAA  program. 

If  the  $98.56  million  requested  by  the 
administration  for  this  training  assist- 
ance is  not  provided  for  in  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  this  Senate  would  in  ef- 
fect cut  the  TAA  program  by  84  percent 
and,  I  am  devastated  to  think,  under- 
mine the  very  purpose  Of  the  new  reforms 
that  we  made  to  the  program  just  a 
month  or  two  ago. 

I  remind  this  body  that  an  under- 
standing was  reached  with  the  American 
labor  movement  at  the  time  that  the 
Tokyo  round  of  multilateral  trade  nego- 
tiations was  considered  by  the  Congress. 
The  imderstanding  was  that  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  would  be  available 
to  ease  the  shock  of  shifting  economic 
activities  brought  about  by  American  na- 
tional policy  to  open  our  domestic  mar- 
kets to  free  trade. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  those  workers 
and  would  at  least  not  be  breaking  that 
obligation  if  this  amendment  can  be  ac- 
cepted and  adequate  funds  for  training 
assistance  can  be  provided. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  three  points 
made  by  my  friends  from  Wisconsin  and 
New  Mexico. 

First  of  all.  Madam  President,  we  are 
looking  at  a  84 -percent  budget  cut  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  not  12>/2  percent 
or  4V4  or  ISTioths.  The  request  of 
President  Carter  was  $1.5  billion  and  It 
is  reduced  now  to  $238  million. 

No  program  In  this  budget  that  I  know, 
of  this  magnitude  and  consequence,  will 
have  been  reduced  by  this  exorbitant 
amount.  Decimated  Is  not  the  word — 
decimated  would  be  a  10-pertent  cut. 
What  is  the  opposite,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum  from  decimated?  De- 
stroyed and  betrayed.  Madam  President, 
this  reduction  breaks  the  word  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  American 
workers.  These  men  are  out  of  work  in 
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consequence  of  policy  decisions  by  the 
American  Government  to  put  them  out 
of  work  through  changes  in  tariffs. 

This  Congress  gave  the  President  the 
right  to  make  such  a  policy  decision  on 
condltl(m  that  persons  so  displaced; 
first,  would  have  imemployment  insur- 
ance for  a  longer  period;  but  second, 
would  be  retrained. 

Madam  President,  I  assert  no  larger 
competence  In  this  field  than  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  but  I  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Lat>or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Kennedy  when 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  was  adopted,  and  the 
training  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  we  know  it,  began. 

They  have  had  widely  varied  degrees 
of  success,  and  cgrrespondlngly,  of  fail- 
ure. They  have  invariably  been  most 
effective  when  trained  workers  with  an 
attachment  to  the  work  force  are  re- 
trained. Those  are  your  optimal  targets 
for  such  programs.  That  is  where  your 
highest,  clearest,  most  immediate  bene- 
fits come.  This  is  what  we  are  taking  out 
of  this  budget,  the  training. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  take  a  person  in  his 
fifties,  abolish  his  job  because  of  tariff 
policy,  give  him  52  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  then  what?  They 
do  i.ot  need  unemployment  Insurance. 
They  v'lll  not  use  it  to  get  a  job.  Retrain- 
ing Is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  do  not  speak  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. This  President  made  no  such 
commitment,  but  the  Presidency  did. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Act  would  not 
have  passed  the  Senate  without  this 
commitment.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  agree. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  yield,  Madam 
President? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  both  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  deliberations  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  with  respect  to  trade 
adjustment  assistance  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  was  essentially  this :  The  admin- 
istration took  the  position,  like  we  now 
have  a  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram which  is  too  expensive,  it  is  essen- 
tially an  entitlement  program,  that  we 
want  to  change  that.  We  want  to  reduce 
the  cost  to  about  20  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal program,  and  we  want  to  do  that  by 
substituting  for  most  of  the  entitlement 
program  a  retraining  program. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  And  it  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee,  reluc- 
tantly on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  that 
fine,  we  agree  to  the  substitute.  Now  we 
find  out  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee kills  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Exactly.  And  why 
did  we  agree?  I  do  not  want  to  speak  for 
others,  but  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  myself.  Re- 
training Is  the  surest  approach  to  the 
displacement  of  import-injured  workers 
from  their  previous  jobs.  These  are  al- 
ready trained  workers.  They  are  em- 
ployed. They  have  attachments  to  the 
labor  force. 


I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  this,  but  the  American  woiicers. 
in  the  form  of  the  trade  unions  that 
represent  them  and  that  speak  in  these 
Halls  with  the  authority  of  their  mem- 
bership, imdertook  to  accept  and  sup- 
port the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979, 
that  was  the  result  Tokyo  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations,  on  the 
condition  that  this  adjustment  assist- 
ance would  be  made  available.  It  was  the 
last  moment,  I  fear,  when  the  American 
labor  movement  will  be  for  a  trade  ex- 
pansion bill.  And  they  did  it  because  a 
commitment  was  made  to  them.  If  that 
commitment  is  broken,  I  fear  an  eco- 
nomic policy  that  begins  with  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  and  the  crash  of 
the  1930's  and  then  with  Cordell  Hull 
revived.  Accordingly,  every  President 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on — Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter — ^have  pursued  this  commit- 
ment. 

Are  we  going  to  go  break  that  tradition 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  by  breaking 
our  commitment?  I  hope  not.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  Finance 
Committee,  has  risen.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator  yielding  to  me.  I  would  just 
like  to  reaffirm  what  the  Senator  said 
with  respect  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1979. 
As  the  Senator  may  recall,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade,  Senator  Ribicoff,  and  myself, 
as  the  ranking  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, worked  very  hard  to  get  as  broad 
approval  as  we  could  of  that  legislation. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  also  will  recall 
at  that  time  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  concern  that  it  would  prove  impossi- 
ble to  get  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
Tokyo  round. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  my  distinguished 
friend  would  allow  me  to  interrupt,  it 
seemed  an  altogether  hopeless  cause. 

Mr.  ROTH.  No  question  about  it.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  I  think  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  adoption — and  I  must  say 
it  was  in  an  afternoon  with  very  little 
debate — was  that  we  did  make  commit- 
ments to  the  labor  movement  that,  in 
return  for  their  support,  we  were  going 
to  do  something  about  trade  adjustment. 
And  for  that  reason,  I  am  strongly  in 
support  of  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  are  doing.  I 
think  we  have  made  a  commitment.  I 
think  we  should  keep  that  commitment. 
Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  am  very  concerned  that  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  on  the  road  of  lib- 
eral trade  policies,  we  have  got  to  make 
sure  that  the  workers  that  are  impacted 
are  taken  care  of. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  if 
I  may  just  make  one  last  comment.  The 
role  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in 
bringing  that  legislation  aix>ut  was  sing- 
ular. And  a  man  of  his  sense  of  honor 
cannot  but  be  devastated  by  the  thought 
that  a  commitment  he  made  to  insure 


that  adjustment  assistance  would  be 
available,  a  commitment  he  made  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senate  was 
behind  him,  should  turn  out  to  be  so 
fragile.  We  are  a  stronger  instituticm 
than  that.  We  should  be  careful  about 
how  we  cast  our  vote  on  this  occasicn. 
trahonc  roa  trass  AOJTTsnanrr 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  to  include  in  the 
continuing  resolution  the  $98.56  million 
in  training  funds  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  (TAA)  program. 

Madam  President,  during  Finance 
Committee  consideration  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  I  pressed 
strongly  for  the  development  of  a  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  that 
would  enable  workers  to  retrain  and  find 
jobs  in  other,  perhaps  more  advanced 
sectors  of  our  economy.  I  supported  a 
program  that  would  emphasize  adjust- 
ment over  assistance.  As  I  have  argued 
repeatedly  in  the  past,  I  argued  during 
those  Finance  Committee  hearings  that 
much  of  labor's  support  for  the  free  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  is  based  on 
the  availability  of  an  adjustment  pro- 
gram that  will  help  displaced  workers 
get  back  on  their  feet. 

During  the  hearings,  I  was  promised  by 
the  administration  that  its  revised  TAA 
program  would  emphasize  adjustment 
over  assistance.  I  was  promised  a  pro- 
gram that  would  help  displaced  woiicers 
get  back  on  their  feet. 

The  administration  offered  a  plan  to 
provide  over  $100  million  in  additional 
training  money  for  TAA  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  While  this  figure  was  eventually 
reduced  to  less  than  $99  million  to 
comply  with  the  President's  September 
budget  request,  it  still  represented  a 
commitment  to  labor.  It  represented  a 
commitment  to  help  labor  adjust  to  rap- 
idly increasing  imports  with  a  positive 
program  of  training,  job  search,  and 
relocation. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  Congress 
should  agree  to  make  such  a  commit- 
ment, as  well.  Congress  should  include 
the  $99  million  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration for  TAA  training. 

This  funding  is  critical.  Worker  dis- 
placement due  to  increasing  imports  Is 
not  a  problem  that  will  simply  go  away 
if  we  ignore  it.  Only  last  week,  3,500 
workers  in  the  Newark,  Del.,  Chrysler 
plant  were  laid  off.  While  I  hope  this  se- 
rious situation  is  a  temporary  one,  it 
serves  as  further  proof  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  our  automotive  industry. 
It  is  also  proof  of  the  crying  need  to 
have  a  program  in  place  that  will  insure 
a  stable  environment  for  workers  should 
they  be  permanently  displaced  by  im- 
ports. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  Just  a 
question  of  narrow  import-related  In- 
terests. Rather,  we  are  facing  a  pcdicy 
decision  here  in  Congress  over  v^ether 
we  want  to  take  positive  action  to  reverse 
the  productivity  decline  in  this  country. 
While  the  Government  should  not  in  any 
way  take  over  the  role  of  management 
and  workers  in  improving  the  output  and 
efficiency  of  our  plants  and  factortes, 
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Ooveniment  can  take  some  constructive 
steps  to  set  the  tone  for  productivity  en- 
hamcements  and  iMig-tenn  job  stability. 

An  aggressive,  albeit  modest,  program 
of  training  for  worker  adjustment  to 
changed  worldwide  market  conditions 
under  TAA  would  set  such  a  positive 
tone. 

Surely,  Madam  President,  we  must  es- 
tablish priorities  for  the  limited  funds 
available  for  Government  plans.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  one  of  those  prior- 
ities must  be  training  under  TAA. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  reinstate  nearly 
$98.6  million  in  TAA  trtdniivg  money. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITr.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
decided,  under  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act,  to  reduce  trade  adjustment 
payments  by  sequencing  them  after  those 
unemployment  benefits  paid  through  the 
unemployment  trust  fund.  I  think  that 
was  a  considered  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress in  which  the  Senate  conciured  and 
has  at  least  reduced  this  ever-increasing 
drain  on  the  Treasury  that  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  paid  on  top  of  imem- 
ployment  benefits,  had  caused. 

In  addition,  Madam  President,  I  bring 
up  once  again  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
know  what  the  size  and  the  scope  of  this 
program  is  going  to  be.  I  caii  my  col- 
leagues' attent  on  to  the  fact  that  previ- 
ously the  employment  and  training  ad- 
nuxustration  lor  these  kind  of  programs 
was  spending  about  $5  to  $10  million  out 
of  discretionary  funds  available  to  the 
Secretary.  And  we  have  continued, 
through  report  language,  to  encourage 
that  that  be  done.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  they  are  going  to  expand  almost  10 
times  that  amount  if  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  through  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  also  would  remind  my  colleagues  who 
are  here  and  may  be  listening  that  the 
impact  of  this  is  not  national.  It  is  con- 
fined primarily  to  those  States  which  are 
experiencing  some  serious  dislocations  as 
a  consequence  of  the  downturn  princi- 
pally in  the  automobile  industry  but  re- 
lated supporting  industries. 

Again,  there  are  provisions  in  law  and 
in  this  bill  which  provide  for  not  only 
unemployment  compensation  for  those 
that  have  not  yet  found  employment, 
but  for  retraining  of  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged. And  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  for  Employment  Pol- 
icy, which  I  put  into  the  Record,  did  not 
conclude  that  dislocated  workers  of  this 
type  are  generally  or  even  specifically 
in  need  of  retraining  activities;  nothing 
to  the  extent  that  youth  who  have  never 
been  employed  or  only  marginally  em- 
ployed need  such  help. 

Now.  I  would  fully  expect  that  in  the 
course  of  hearings  on  this  subject  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  will  hold, 
that  we  will  see  what  the  administration 
has  In  mind,  how  they  plan  to  expand 
this  program  of  retraining  over  and 
above  what  they  can  do  right  now  with 


existing  authority.  And  if  they  make  the 
case  that  I  suspect  they  will  try  to  make 
and  il  they  can  also  explain  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  conclusions  of  the 
National  Commission  for  Employment 
Poi.cy  and  the  conclusion  implicit  in  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  rela- 
tive to  this  subject,  then  I  suspect  we 
are  going  to  see  some  increase  in  fimds 
made  available  for  retraining. 

But  until  that  is  done,  I  think  it  would 
be  terribly  unwise  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  essentially  again  write  a  blank 
check  of  almost  $100  million  for  retrain- 
ing for  which  specific  justification  has 
not  yet  been  specifically  provided. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Danfcth  amend- 
ment to  reinstate  $98  million  for  the 
training  of  workers  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  because  of  competition  from  abroad. 

This  is  not  a  regional  issue,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  tried  to 
paint  it;  this  is  a  national  issue.  The 
question  is  whether  we  will  continue  to 
be  able  to  compete  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  change  in  a  growing  world  economy 
or  whether  pressures  will  begin  to  grow 
in  this  country  which  will  push  us  fur- 
ther and  further  to  the  brink  of  the  pro- 
tectionist abyss.  It  is  that  simple. 

We  operate  in  a  world  economy  which 
was  organized  in  the  post- World  War  n 
years  upon  the  principles  of  free  trade 
and  the  free  flow  of  capital.  That  system 
has  worked  exceedingly  well.  Since  about 
1971  we  have  had  a  lot  of  stresses  on  that 
system  ranging  from  protectionist  pres- 
sures to  increased  competitiveness  of  our 
allies  to  floating  exchange  rates  to  oil 
shock. 

But  the  point  is  there  is  still  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  most  Americans, 
working  people  and  managers,  to  look 
to  the  future  with  belief  that  America 
can  continue  to  compete  and  can  con- 
tinue to  remain  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
change. 

If  we  are  to  do  that,  we  will  find  some 
of  our  workers  who  will  be  displaced  be- 
cause their  industries,  as  a  part  of  the 
world  economy,  will  have  lost  their  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  question  that  faces  our  country, 
not  a  region  but  our  country,  is  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  assure  those  workers — 
not  their  institutions  but  those  work- 
ers— some  reason  to  believe  that  they 
can  get  a  job  in  a  growing  sector  of  the 
economy. 

The  traditional  response — and  this 
has  been  a  response  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations — has 
been  to  subsidize  the  dying  institution,  to 
protect  the  worker's  job  in  an  institu- 
tion that  has  lost  its  competitiveness, 
thereby  assuring  to  most  American  con- 
sumers higher  prices. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  that  route  is 
approaching  a  dead  end  and  that  we  have 
to  focus  on  the  individual  who  finds 
himself  at  age  50  and  55  caught  in  a  dy- 
ing industry.  What  do  we  do  with  that 
individual,  not  what  do  we  do  with  a 
dying  company.  The  kind  of  an  answer 
has  to  be  that  we  allow  the  kind  of  as- 
sistance that  will  allow  that  individual  to 
move  to  a  growing  sector  of  the  economy. 

This  amendment  is  very  modest.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  made   the 


point,  "How  will  they  be  able  to  spend 
^98  million  when  last  year  they  only  had 
$12  million  and  it  was  spent  out  was  not 
spent  fully?" 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  last  year 
there  were  ltf,uuo  Amercans  who  were  on 
trade  adjustment  assistance  and  16,000 
of  them  had  to  pay  for  their  retraining 
themselves. 

In  my  view,  the  Government  has  a  role 
in  assuring  that  skills  are  acquired.  If 
this  transition  is  not  made,  you  will  find 
those  worKcrs  and  their  unions  arguing 
more  and  more  vehemently  for  trade  bar- 
riers, first. 

Second,  they  will  be  arguing  more  and 
more  for  Government  subsidies  to  their 
company  or  institution. 

This  amendment  says  very  clearly  that 
there  is  another  route,  that  we  believe 
that  that  route  is  essential  to  maintain- 
ing U.S.  competitiveness  and  to  assure 
that  workers  have  some  opportunity  for 
growth  in  a  decade  where  that  growth  is 
essential  for  all  of  us  to  prosper. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  r.se  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  not  be  put  off  by  the  ar- 
gument that  yesterday  we  rejected  the 
human  capital  amendment  that  dealt 
with  young  minority  students  in  our 
cities  and,  therefore,  today  we  should  re- 
ject the  human  capital  amendment  that 
deals  with  older  workers. 

These  are  two  separate  problems.  They 
are  each  equally  pressing.  Today's  mer- 
its the  Senate's  aflarmative  vote.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  see  fit  to 
vote  in  due  course. 

(Mr.  HEINZ  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  very  much  more  to  say  except 
this:  This  program  is  not  Senator  Brad- 
ley's program.  Senator  Danforth's  pro- 
gram. Senator  Roths  program,  or  Sena- 
tor  Moynihan's  program.  We  are  not  ar- 
guing for  appropriations  for  some  new 
innovation  on  our  part,  nor  are  we  ar- 
guing that  some  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded beyond  the  request  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

We  are  here  arguing  for  the  Reagan 
program.  We  are  asking  that  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  sug- 
gested by  the  administration,  supported 
by  its  Secretary  of  Labor,  requested  in  its 
own  budget,  requested  in  its  letter  to 
Senator  Hatfield,  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  be  funded. 

The  administration  asked  the  Congress 
to  substitute  one  kind  of  program  for  an- 
other. We  said.  "Fine.  Change  the  ex- 
isting trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram and  substitute  your  version,"  which 
is  a  training  program. 

Now  we  are  saying,  "Scrap  that  as  well, 
unless  we  appropriate  the  funds  to  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  cares  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  sublect.  If  there  is  nobody,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  is  necessarily 
absent  due  to  a  family  emergency. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLEs)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matstjnaga)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows : 

[RolIcaU  Vote  No.  400  Leg.] 
yEAS— 49 


Jr. 


Abdoor 

Andrews 

Ann  strong 

B*kflr 

Boscbwitz 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.. 
Chiles 
Coctxr&n 
Cohen 
D'Amsto 
DeConclnl 
DenUm 
Ilcmenicl 
East 
Exon 
Gam 


BaucuB 

Benteen 

Blden 

BorexL 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Buidlck 

OBmum 

Chalee 

Cranston 

Dajturortb 

DUon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Ihirenberger 

Eagleton 


Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatoeld 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Lazalt 

Lucar 

Matttngly 

McCIure 

Moirnlh&n 

Murkowskl 

NAYS— 46 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflin 

Heine 

Huddleeton 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Levtn 

Long 

Mathlas 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VCnNO — 6 


Percy 

Presder 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Rudmaa    . 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennts 

Stevnu 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WaUop 

Warner 

Zoitnsky 


Mitchell 

Nunn 

PackwDod 

PeU 

Pryor 

Rsuodolph 

Rle^le 

Both 

Sarbanes 

Sesser 

Specter 

Tfon<;as 

Welcker 

WlUlams 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy  Nickles 

Goldwater  MaUun«ga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on 


the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  agreed  to. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "aye."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  CSold water) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  would  vote  "yea." 

ytp.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  401  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


Abdaor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boachwltz 

Bypd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dotnenlcl 
East 
Exon 


Baucus 

Baotaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumrers 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Cbafee 

Cranston 

Danfortb 

Dlran 

Dodd 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 


Gam 

Gorton 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hxtmphrey 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Larslt 

LugBr 

Mattingly 

McClure 

NAYS— 47 

Feed 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflin 

Heine 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathlas 

Melcher 

Meitzenbeum 


Murkowskl 

Percy 

Preasler 

Pro?  mire 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WaUop 

wamer 


MltcheU 

Moynlban 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rl«wle 

Both 

Sarbanes 

Easse.- 

Specter 

Tson^as 

Welcksr 

WUllams 


PRESENT  AND  GIVTNO  A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Zorinsky,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Byn.  Robert  C.  Leahy  Nickles 

Goldwatar  Mataunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  wder  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<Hi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPRESSION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  House,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 224,  whch  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object'on,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  324)  to  express 
the  support  of  the  Consreas  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Initiatives  for  peace. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  debate  on  this  resolution 
can  be  very  brief.  It  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly. I  think  it  would  be  a  ma- 
jor contribution  by  the  Senate  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  furtherance  of 
the  effort  to  negotiate  an  accord  on  arms 
limitation  and  reduction  if  the  Senate 
promptly  goes  on  record  in  support  of 
this  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  urge  Members  who 
wish  to  make  statements  to  put  their 
statements  in  the  Record  if  they  wish 
to  do  so  and  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do  so,  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  this  measure  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
just  take  a  moment  to  say  that  I  com- 
mend the  Presideit  of  the  United  States 
for  his  speech  of  yesterday.  I  think  he 
has  addressed  the  central  issue  facing 
the  Western  World  by  his  far-reaching 
proposals  for  the  mutual  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  a  stabilizing  manner, 
based  on  sensible  methods  of  verification. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  now 
determined  to  fortify  our  defenses  and 
enhance  deterrence.  But  as  I  have  often 
said,  we  do  this  because  the  defense  of 
freedOTi  leaves  us  no  alternative.  We  are 
a  people  of  peace.  We  do  not  rejoice  in 
devoting  our  resources  and  talents  to 
the  building  of  armaments.  We  would 
far  rather  participate  in  programs  for 
improving  the  quality  of  life  and  end- 
ing povertv  and  disease  for  people  every- 
where. Th's  Is  the  basic  truth  that  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  conveyed  in  his  historic 
address  of  April  16,  1963,  and  that  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  again  emphasized  in 
his  call  for  serious  mutual  arms 
reductions. 

■Rie  unity  of  tiiis  country  behind  tiie 
President's  initiative  is  very,  very  Im- 
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portant.  I  see  his  speech  as  the  kickoff 
of  an  effort  that  Is  bound  to  take  hard 
bargaining,  patience,  and  time.  The  en- 
deavor must  be  pressed  month  after 
month.  >ear  after  year,  if  necessary.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  assist  the  President  in  his  drive 
on  behalf  of  what  all  people  yearn  for, 
and  tbat  is  the  mutual,  balanced  reduc- 
tion and  the  eventual  removal  of  all  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Mr.  STTENNIS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  substance  of  his  statement.  I  also 
commend  the  President  for  the  start  he 
has  made  in  what  I  think  is  the  most 
important  business  before  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in  America 
and  around  the  world  were  witness  to 
a  speech  of  historic  dimensions.  Speak- 
ing via  a  global  radio  and  television  hook- 
up. President  Reagan  outlined  a  bold 
four-point  agenda  afiOrming  America's 
commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  peace  cmd 
meaningful  arms  reduction  agreements. 
The  thrust  of  the  President's  address  is 
remarkably  straightforward:  The  Unit- 
ed States  proposes  substantial,  militarily 
significant  reductions  in  conventional, 
intermediate-range  nuclear,  and  strate- 
gic forces,  with  equal  ceilings  for  similar 
types  of  weaponry  and  adequate  provi- 
sions for  verification. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  applauding  the 
President's  announcement  that  the 
NATO  alliance  is  prepared  to  forgo  the 
deployment  of  new  land-based  interme- 
diate-range missiles  in  Europe,  provided 
the  Soviets  agree  to  scrap  their  enor- 
mously hostile  and  destabilizing  force  of 
SS-20,  S3-4.  and  SS-5  missiles.  Taken  in 
full  consultation  with  our  NATO  allies, 
this  decision  should  once  and  for  all  re- 
assure the  people  of  Europe  and  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  twin  goals  of  security  and  stability 
in  its  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  my  judgment,  this  eminently  rea- 
sonable NATO  offer  will  appropriately 
test  the  Soviets'  self -declared  dedication 
to  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  relation- 
ship with  the  Western  Alliance.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  In 
time  recognize  and  act  on  this  historic 
opportimlty  to  reverse  what  otherwise 
could  prove  to  be  another  costly  spiral 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

To  my  regret,  we  have  already  heard 
scattered  accusations  that  there  is  no 
substance  to  the  President's  proposal  on 
European-based  nuclear  missiles,  that 
the  United  States  is  more  interested  In 
scoring  a  public  relations  triumph  than 
In  decreasing  the  level  of  weaponry  de- 
ployed in  Europe.  Some  nay-sayers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  Is 
somehow  not  fair  to  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dismantle  its  deployed  missiles. 
To  those  making  these  accusations,  I 
would  ask  where  is  the  fairness  in  the 
Soviet's  deliberate  effort  to  intimidate 
NATO  with  a  massive  missile  force 
whose  mission  in  war  would  be  none 
other  than  the  total  nuclear  devastation 


of  Western  Europe?  What  is  fair 
about  the  Soviet  Union  deploying  hun- 
dreds of  modem  SS-20  missiles  during  a 
period  when  NATO  has  not  deployed  a 
single  new  Intermediate-range  nuclear 
missile  on  European  soil  and  when,  in 
fact,  NATO  has  unilaterally  withdrawn 
1,000  nuclear  warheads? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  It 
is  incontestably  fair  for  the  NATO  alli- 
ance to  Insist  that  no  such  missiles  are 
needed  on  either  side.  There  Is  a  mar- 
velous simplicity  to  Utie  concept  of  re- 
ducing weapons  of  this  type  to  the  level 
of  zero.  How  ironic  and  misgiiided  that 
some  leaders  of  the  nuclear  disarma- 
ment movement  in  Europe  have  chosen 
to  defend  the  Soviet  Union  and  speak 
out  against  a  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time  in  history,  for 
the  total  elimination  of  a  particular 
type  of  deployed  nuclear  weaponry. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
overwhelming  support  being  afforded 
this  resolution  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  send  a  message  to  Moscow.  That 
message  is  that  the  U.S.  Congress  stands 
firmly  behind  the  NATO  theater  nuclear 
force  proposal  and  would  quickly  ap- 
prove any  agreement  that  Incorporates 
its  terms.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  we  in 
the  Congress  regard  this  proposal  as  se- 
rious, constructive,  and  enormously 
promising. 

One  other  element  In  the  President's 
address  deserves  special  note  and  com- 
mendation. The  President's  announce- 
ment yesterday  that  he  has  directed 
Secretary  Haig  to  begin  the  new  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks  (START)  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  new  year  is  good 
news  indeed.  While  we  must  not  un- 
derestimate the  difBculty  of  the  nego- 
tiations that  lie  ahead,  I  fully  expect 
that  the  President  will  achieve  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  that  will, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  nuclear  age,  pro- 
vide for  genuine  reductions  in  the  awe- 
some strategic  weaponry  deployed  by 
both  sides.  In  concert  with  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives  on  the  mutual  and  bal- 
lanced  force  reductions  talk  and  the 
conference  on  disarmament  in  Europe, 
the  proposals  on  TNP  and  START 
establish  a  sound  blueprint  for  promot- 
ing arms  control  and  preserving  the 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  for  10  years  on  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
serving  imder  or  with  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, I  have  urged  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  I  think  the  statements  just  made 
by  our  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Including  the  bril- 
liant and  immsdiate  response  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  is  the 
essence  of  the  best  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  commending  the  President  on  the 
initiative,  creativity,  and  boldness  with 
which  he  has  moved  forward  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader. 
Senator  Cr.\nston,  continues  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  for  so  many  years 
now  in  the  area  of  arms  reduction  and 
arms  control.  I  am  proud  of  the  dedica- 
tion Senator  Larry  Pressler,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, has  for  this  cause.  We  thank  our 


distinguished  colleagues  for  the  biparti- 
san spirit  in  which  they  have  ap- 
proached the  brilliant  arms  control  Ini- 
tiative undertaken  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  In 
endorsing  the  President's  speech  which 
changed  the  climate.  I  hope  It  Is  a  pre- 
cursor of  good  things  and  successful 
negotiations  to  come.  President  Reagan 
has  made  a  correct  and  commendable 
decision  to  seek  the  total  elimination 
of  Soviet  and  NATO  long-range  theater 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  in  the  forth- 
coming negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

This  decision,  if  pursued  vigorously 
in  the  negotiations  beginning  later  this 
month,  will  help  us  regain  the  high 
ground  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  demon- 
strating that  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
can  be  reduced  through  arms  control.  In 
particular,  the  President's  proposal  un- 
derscores the  critical  fact  that  the  nu- 
clear weapons  problem  In  Europe  is  a 
mutual  one — the  NATO  program  to  de- 
ploy 572  long-range  cruise  missiles  and 
Perishing-2  missiles  was  conceived  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20 
and  other  new  missiles  aimed  at  Western 
Europe — and  the  only  way  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  nuclear  arms  race  in  Europe 
is  through  mutual  reductions  and  not 
through  unilateral  reductions  In  NATO's 
deployments  which  have  yet  to  take 
place. 

The  President's  decision  comes  at  a 
time  of  a  rising  tide  of  concern,  not  only 
in  Western  Europe  but  also  in  our  own 
country,  that  nuclear  war  is  becoming 
more  likely.  Last  week,  meetings  spon- 
sored by  the  union  of  concerned  scien- 
tists at  151  college  campuses  across  the 
country  revealed  how  deeply  Americans 
fear  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  destroying 
life  as  we  know  it  could  resdly  happen. 

For  some  time  I  have  feared  that  we 
were  on  a  collision  course  of  military 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  highly 
reminiscent  of  the  military  buildup  that 
preceded  World  War  I,  the  war  that  no- 
body wanted  but  which  came  anyway 
and  dramatically  changed  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  buildup  currently  under- 
way threatens  to  change  future  history 
even  more  dramatically  if  not  curbed 
now. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  proposals  set 
forth  by  President  Reagan  today  will 
reverse  the  imimaglnably  dangerous 
course  that  we  are  on  now.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  delighted  that  President 
Reagan  linked  his  proposals  for  the 
elimination  of  long-range  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  to  proposals  to  resume 
SALT  negotiations  at  an  early  date,  to 
reduce  conventional  forces  in  Europe, 
and  to  taVe  o^hor  m»''«'\ires  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  surprise  attack. 

These  are  commendable  objectives, 
and  I  support  them;  but  they  mu.st  be 
pursued  realistically  with  a  view  toward 
achieving  meanln^ul  results  and  not 
just  to  score  a  propaganda  victory.  As  a 
first  step  toward  achieving  eventual  re- 
ductions in  strategic  weapons,  I  urge  the 
President  to  go  beyond  what  he  said  to- 
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day  and  propose  a  mutual  freeze — ^by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — on  further  production  and  de- 
ployment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
I)cndlng  the  conclusion  of  more  time- 
consuming  negotiations  to  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  these  weapons. 

As  Archbishop  John  R.  Roach,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  said  yesterday,  "the 
most  dangerous  moral  issue  in  the  pub- 
lic order  today  is  the  nuclear  arms  race." 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  that.  Now  is 
the  time  to  say  "no"  to  nuclear  war  and 
to  make  superhuman  efforts  to  insure 
that  a  nuclear  weapon  Is  never  again  ex- 
ploded. The  future  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  demands  no  less 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  those  who  are  complimenting  the 
President's  speech.  I  think  it  was  a  very 
fine  speech.  I  think  it  was  well  thought 
out.  I  particularly  applaud  the  relation- 
ship that  he  has  clearly  explained  be- 
tween strategic  nuclear  forces,  theater 
nuclear  forces  and  conventional  forces. 
He  made  it  clear  that  all  of  those  forces 
are  important.  He  made  it  very  clear  that 
you  cannot  negotiate  the  strategic  weap- 
ons in  a  vacuum  and  separate  those  from 
theater  and  conventional  forces. 

So  I  join  those  who  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  an  excellent  presentation  for 
this  country  and  for  the  world. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  on  yesterday  I  discussed  this  reso- 
lution with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  who  is  necessarily  absent  today. 
He  indicated  to  me  that  he  wished  to 
Join  in  support  of  this  measure  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  note  for  the  record  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  224,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House,  was  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  was  offered 
on  behPlf  of  himself  for  the  Speaker  and 
a  number  of  other  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ments of  bipartisan  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  President 
Reagan  for  taking  yesterday  a  bold  and 
courageous  four-point  approach  to 
United  States-Soviet  arms  negotiations. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  favorable  re- 
sponse the  President's  announcement  has 
brought  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  President's  four  points  are  these: 

First,  a  proposal  under  which  the 
United  States  would  drop  its  plans  to 
deploy  572  new  cruise  and  Pershing  n 
missiles  in  Europe,  on  the  condition  that 
the  Soviets  dismantle  the  600  SS-20, 
SS-4,  and  SS-5  intermediate -range 
missiles  deployed  In  the  western  Soviet 
Union. 

Second,  the  President  suggested  to 
President  Brezhnev  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  resume  stra- 
tegic arms  talks  in  January.  He  noted, 
in  addition,  that  these  talks  will  be  called 
START— with  emphasis  on  reduction — 
rather  than  SALT— or  limitation  talks. 

Third,  a  proposal  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  nonnudear  forces  throughout 
Europe. 


And  finally  the  President  renewed  our 
call  for  an  international  conference  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  surprise  attacks  or  of 
a  war  arising  from  miscalculation. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  all  commend- 
able points.  They  are  substantive  and 
meaningful.  What  is  even  more  heart- 
ening to  me  is  the  maimer  and  spirit  of 
the  President's  proposal.  He  made  Ills 
suggestion  in  a  personal  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  some  24  hours  before  the 
speech  was  delivered.  In  taking  this  step, 
President  Reagan  made  a  liistoric  move : 

He  broke  a  20-year  pattern  in  which 
Washington  and  Moscow  have  moved 
only  through  diplomatic  channels. 

He  proposed  a  radical  change  in  dialog 
between  the  major  two  powers  in  the 
world. 

He  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  reach 
Europeans  who  recently  have  shown 
concern  over  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons — an  effort  that  needed  to 
be  made. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  President  Rea- 
gan for  taking  the  high  road  in  his  first 
major  foreign  policy  address.  This 
speech  was  the  first  Presidential  ad- 
dress ever  beamed  live  by  satellite  by  the 
American  Crovemment  to  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  The  President  has 
let  the  world  know  that  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  the  pursuit  of  peace,  that 
we  are  not  characterized  entirely  by  in- 
creasingly bloated  defense  budgets,  that 
we  are  still  led  by  those  passions  for  Jus- 
tice and  security  and  freedom  and  peace 
that  settled  our  country  in  the  first  place. 

These  are  positions  of  strength  and 
courage.  Let  me  quote  from  President 
Reagan's  speech  of  yesterday: 

There  Is  no  reason  why  people  In  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  to  live  In  perma- 
nent fear  of  war  or  its  specter. 

He  said: 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  all  na- 
tions to  act  In  a  responsible  spirit  tbat 
doesn't  threaten  other  states.  I  believe  the 
time  Is  right  to  move  forward  on  arms  con- 
trol and  the  resolution  of  critical  regional 
disputes  at  the  conference  table. 

We  are  entering  the  first  stage  of  talks 
on  November  30  in  Geneva.  Then,  on 
January  26  and  27,  Secretary  Haig  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  will  hold 
their  first  round  of  negotiations  on  stra- 
tegic weapons,  also  in  Geneva.  I  hope 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
world  will  be  with  these  negotiators  as 
their  crucial  talks  begin.  An  anxious  and 
waiting  world  hangs  on  their  decision. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign poUcy  speech  by  President  Reagan 
yesterday  demonstrated  one  more  time 
his  strong  leadership  ability  by  telling 
Russia  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  in  its  commitment  to 
world  peace  and  defusing  the  madness 
of  the  present  arms  race. 

The  offer  to  cancel  the  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launch  Cruise 
missiles  in  Europe  if  the  Soviets  will  dis- 
mantle their  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  mis- 
siles will  reassure  our  European  allies  and 
challenge  the  Russians  to  prove  thdr 
claims  of  amassing  tremendous  military 
arms  supply  simply  for  defensive 
reasons. 

The  irrefutable  fact  voiced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  that  the  United  States 


has  always  strived  for  world  peace. 
When  at  our  military  heights  after 
World  War  II.  we  never  attempted  to 
dominate  the  world.  Instead,  we  pro- 
vided assistance  to  all  our  allies  and 
even  our  former  enemies  to  rebuild  their 
countries.  We  continue  today  to  contrib- 
ute to  economic  independence  for  de- 
veloping countries  all  over  the  world. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia would  respond  in  good  faith  to  the 
President's  positive  initiatives  to  achieve 
the  necessary  steps  to  lasting  world 
peace.  Hopefully,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  will  sit  down  at  the  conference 
tables  early  next  year  and  come  to  agree- 
ment for  bilateral  arms  reductions  of 
equal  level  and  with  true  verifiabillty. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution  which  demonstrates  the  strong 
resolve  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  stand  be- 
hind the  President  in  his  constructive 
attempts  toward  world  peace. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
arms  reduction  proposals  outlined  by 
President  Reagan  on  Wednesday  merit 
the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

In  significant  degree,  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive's plan  will  relieve  the  anxieties  of 
the  American  people  and  our  European 
allies  who  for  10  months  have  heard 
only  about  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing, weaipons  stockpiling,  and  references 
to  so-called  limited  nuclear  war.  Hie 
President  said: 

I  understand  their  concerns.  Tlielr  ques- 
tions deserve  to  be  answered. 

President  Reagan  reaCQrmed  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  continuing  what  he 
termed  "the  longest  European  peace  in 
this  century."  He  further  pledged  his 
administration,  himself,  and  our  coun- 
try to  achieving  arms-reductions  agree- 
ments based  on  the  principles  outlined 
throughout  hi&  proposal  to  the  Soviets. 
He  asked  them  to  share  our  commitment 
and  to  match  their  often-repeated  pro- 
fessions of  concern  for  peace  by  positive 
action. 

The  President  stated  that  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  peace  goes  well  beyond 
the  absence  of  war. 

Having  heard  his  statement  of  for- 
eign policy  with  regard  to  arms  reduc- 
tions and  an  end  to  the  unhealthy  and 
unconscionable  competition  between  the 
two  world  powers,  let  us  support  the 
President  as  he  and  his  negotiators  go 
to  the  bargaining  table.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  sxispicion  that  his  proposals 
were  merely  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Ths  is  a  time  for  hope  and  cooperation. 

It  will  not  be  easy — and  the  President 
knows  this.  He  also  knows  he  has  made 
a  sincere  start  toward  a  renewal  of  our 
country's  commitment  to  world  peace. 

Thus,  it  is  a  privilege  to  support  the 
pending  resolution. 

THE  FINEST  SPEECH  OF  THB  BFJICAN  PRESIOEIfCT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  President  Reagan 
has,  in  my  opinion,  delivered  the  finest 
speech  of  his  Presidency.  He  waited  10 
months  into  his  term  to  deliver  a  major 
foreign  policy  address  and  he  selected  as 
his  topic  the  foremost  concern  of  our 
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age:  the  containment  and  control  of  nu- 
clear arms  so  as  to  avoid  the  Incineration 
of  mankind. 

Oeopolitically,  the  President  spoke  In 
the  nick  of  time.  A  rapidly  accelerating 
body  of  world  opinion  was  developing 
that  the  Reagan  administration  was 
blustering  recklessly  down  a  bellicose 
road  in  quest  of  a  nuclear  arms  buildup. 

In  casual.  Imprudent  remarks  both 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Halg 
left  the  Impression  that  nuclear  war  had 
somehow  become  thinkable. 

On  October  16, 1981,  President  Reagan 
made  the  remark  that  a  limited  nuclear 
war  could  be  fought  in  Europe  "without 
bringing  either  one  of  the  major  powers 
to  pushing  the  button." 

On  November  4.  1981,  Secretary  of 
State  Hidg  stated: 

For  example,  there  are  contingency  plans 
In  tbe  NATO  doctrine  to  lire  a  nuclear  weap- 
on for  demonstrative  purposes  to  demon- 
strate to  the  other  side  they  are  ezoeodlng 
the  limits  of  toleration  In  the  conventional 
area. 

Tile  United  States  should  never  for- 
felt  its  leaderahlp  role  in  pursuing  a  ra- 
tional nuclear  arms  control  policy. 

President  Reagan's  speech  begins  to 
rectify  the  inattention  and  the  off- 
handed miscues  of  the  past  10  months. 

Hie  current  Soviet  "peace  offensive" 
has  convinced  many  in  Western  Europe 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  obstacle  to 
arms  limitation.  Tlie  drift  toward  neu- 
tralism has  been  noticeable  and  disturb- 
ing. True  Soviet  intentions  with  respect 
to  nuclear  weapons  are  questionable,  but 
there  is  no  questicm  that  the  statements 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  until  yes- 
terday, gave  the  Soviets  a  "window  of 
opportunity"  In  the  battle  of  world 
opinion. 

However,  as  the  New  York  Times 
points  out,  "A  speech  is  not  a  policy." 
The  true  test  of  the  policy  will  be  the 
vigor  with  which  the  administration  pur- 
sues the  precepts  of  President  Reagan's 
speech  initially  at  Geneva  in  the  negotia- 
tions over  theater  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  and  subsequoitly  In  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  over  limiting  or  reduc- 
ing strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Tbe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  caB  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

lir.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (&(r.  GoLDWATn) 
and  the  Senator  fnnn  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKus)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLis)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robiiit 
C.  Bthd)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Lbaht)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsuwaca)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  By«d) 
would  efu:h  vote  "yea." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KA8- 
TEN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  403  Leg.] 

YEAS— 05 

Ford 

Ultchell 

Andrews 

Oam 

Uoynihan 

AnnsiroDg 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Oraasier 

Packwood 

Bentasn 

Hart 

Peu 

Blden 

Hatch 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Preuler 

Baschwltz 

Hawkins 

Prozmlre 

Btadley 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bumper* 

Hetlln 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

HelDB 

Band<dph 

ByrU, 

Helms 

Hlegle 

Hairy  F-.  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

cannon 

Huduleston 

Budmaa 

ChBiea 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

CtaUee 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Scbmltt 

Cohen 

Jep-«n 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Specier 

D'Amato 

Kasaebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Hasten 

Steonls 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

lAzalt 

S^mms 

Dixon 

Levin 

Thunnond 

Dodd 

LOQS 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

TaoDSM 

Domsnilcl 

Maiblas 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Bagleum 

McClure 

Welclcer 

East 

Melcher 

WUllams 

EXOQ 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING — 6 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy  Nlcklas 


Ooldwater 


Uatsunaga 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  224)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  224) ,  with 
its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  224 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan 
has  called  upon  Soviet  leader  Leonid 
Brezhnev  to  engage  In  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks  (START) : 

Whereas  the  President's  willingness  to 
cancel  deployment  of  Pershing  n  and  ground- 
launch  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviet  Union 
dismantles  its  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-S  missiles 
is  a  dramatic  and  bold  step  toward  real  nu- 
clear arms  reduction; 

Whereaa  the  President's  call  for  "equality 
at  lower  levels  of  conventional  forces  in 
Europe"  Is  a  necessary  part  of  his  goal  of  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  war; 

Whereas  the  President's  invitation  to 
President  Brezhnev  to  join  In  a  conference 
that  would  "develop  effective  measures  that 
would  reduce  the  dangers  of  war  arising  out 
of  \incertainty  and  miscalculation"  demon- 
strates this  Nation's  belief  in  the  need  for 
mutual  restraint  between  the  superpowers; 
and 

Whereas  the  President's  goal  of  "mutual 
reduction  of  conventional.  Intermediate 
range  nuclear  and  strategic  forces"  Is  in  the 
great  American  tradition  of  seeking  and 
keeping  the  peace  through  realistic  methods; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
expresses  its  commendation  of  and  support 
for  the  President's  Initiatives  for  peace  and 
reaffirms  its  desire  to  work  with  him  so  that 
the  threats  of  nuclear  war  can  be  reduced 
and,  perhaps,  eliminated  In  our  lifetime. 


DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 


Appropriations  to  offer  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  as  re- 
ported in  S.  1857,  as  amendments  to  the 
House-passed  bill  on  defense  appropri- 
ations, H.R.  4995,  wherever  they  differ 
from  the  House  allowances  and  provi- 
sions, 

I  do  so  now,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  with  the  Senate 
committee  recommendations  In  line 
type  and  italicized. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
quest is  simply  to  get  the  traditional  ap- 
propriations process  back  on  track.  The 
committee  had  to  report  a  Senate  bill 
for  defense  appropriations,  S.  1857,  be- 
cause there  wa&  no  House-passed  bill  at 
the  time  we  marked  up.  The  House  bill 
was  passed  by  that  body  last  night  and 
Is  now  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Shifting 
our  recommendations  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  will  permit  us  to  take  up  that 
measure  Instead  of  the  reported  Senate 
bill  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Senate 
to  act. 

This  action  In  no  way  amends  the 
House  bill  or  changes  the  committee's 
reported  recommendations.  It  merely 
consolidates  them  in  one  bill  to  be 
printed  and  available  to  all  Senators 
when  we  do  take  up  defense  appropria- 
tions. The  bill  will  remain  subject  to  all 
the  usual  procedures,  including  adoption 
of  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  wlU 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bO'. 
yield?       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It, 
this  was  strictly  an  adjustment  for  the 
fact  that  the  House  has  acted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  still  have 
the  lower  of  the  House-  or  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  in  this  case? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 

357. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  we  temporarily  set  aside  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  matter  which  was 
pending,  in  order  to  take  up  a  technical 
amendment  and  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Riegle, 
be  added  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  that  has  just  been  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC7ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
comanager  of  the  Wll,  I  set  aside  the 
pending  technical  committee  amend- 
ment in  order  to  receive  a  technical 
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amendment  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  HUD,  Mr.  Garh. 
trp  AKKMBimrr  no.  ees 
(Purpoee:  Technical  correction  In  the  con- 

tract  authority  amount  available  for  HUD's 

Assisted  Housing  Program) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 24  and  25,  when  the  first  continuing 
resolution  (HJ.  Res,  325)  was  being  con- 
sidered In  the  Senate,  I  described  the 
conference  agreement  reached  on  the 
HUD-independent  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  (KH.  4034).  Since  then,  the 
President  has  announced  his  seccmd 
round  of  budget  reductions.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  recommendations  would  re- 
sult in  numerous  changes  In  the  omfer- 
ence  agreement  on  HJl,  4034,  In  fact, 
most  of  the  administration's  proposals 
have  been  Incorporated  in  the  measure 
now  before  us.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
are  recommending  these  changes,  we 
also  want  It  to  be  understood  that  the 
terms  and  conditions.  Including  specific 
earmarklngs.  contained  In  the  confer- 
ence agreement  and  the  statement  of 
managers  (H.  Rept,  97-222) .  still  repre- 
sent the  legislative  history  and  Intent. 
The  committee  expects  the  agencies 
funded  through  HJl.  4034  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light some  of  the  more  significant 
changes  being  proposed  In  the  confer- 
ence agreement, 

TITLX  I — DCPAKTHZirr  OT  ROVSntO  AXD 
VMMtM  DEVELOPmMT 

AMinrAL  cotrnuBTrnoifs 
Tlie  conference  agreement  provided 
$17,939,370,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$916,233,800  In  contract  authority  for 
assisted  housing.  The  amended  confer- 
ence agreement  would  reduce  budget 
authority  to  $17,373,528,040  and  reduce 
contract  authority  to  $885,735,427,  How- 
ever, the  new  and  existing  housing  mix 
would  be  essentially  the  same  as  con- 
tained In  the  conference  agreement, 
rather  than  the  September  request. 

HODSIKG  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  OR  HAlfMCAPPBD 


(LXMirATION   ON  DIUCT  LOAK8) 

The  conference  agreement  provided  a 
loan  limitation  of  $830,848,000  for  the 
section  202  housing  program  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped  program.  While  the 
administration's  proposal  would  reduce 
the  loan  llmltaUon  to  $728,746,000.  the 
amended  conference  agreement  would 
retain  fimdlng  at  $830,848,000. 

In  March,  the  request  by  the  adminis- 
tration was  $830,848,000  which  was  the 
same  as  that  available  in  fiscal  year  1980 
and  fiscal  year  1981.  Due  to  Infiation, 
however,  the  number  of  units  would  de- 
crease from  18,000  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
17,200  under  the  March  level.  The  12 
percent  reduction  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  further  reduce  the 
number  of  units  to  15,100. 

Data  compiled  in  August  1979  Indi- 
cated that  the  potential  eligibility  for 
section  202  of  individuals  62  years  or 
older  is  over  9.3  million.  In  fact,  during 
fiscal  year  1981,  HUD  received  over  1,200 
applications  totaling  $33  billion  for  ap- 
proximately 75,000  units. 

PATHZMTB  FOB  OPXaATIOM  OT  LOW-DrCOIIZ 

The  conference  agreements  provided 
$1,204,600,000  for  the  operation  of  low- 
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Income  housing  projects.  As  proposed  by 
the  administration,  the  amended  con- 
ference agreement  would  reduce  funding 
to  $1,060,048,000.  If  this  amount  proves 
unsatisfactory,  I  will  c<Hislder  providing 
supplemental  appropriations  at  a  later 
date.  I  should  note  that  the  $148,000,000 
supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1981  operat- 
ing subsidies  added  by  the  Congress  has 
been  maintained  in  the  amended  con- 
ference agreement 

The  provision  of  an  additional  $148 
million  for  public  housing  operating  sub- 
sidles  for  fiscal  year  1981  Is  Intended  to 
alleviate  the  distressed  financial  situa- 
tion of  many  pubUc  housing  authorities. 
The  committee  also  wants  to  remove  any 
ambiguity  as  to  its  intention  that  the 
amounts  appropriated  shall  be  obligated 
and  made  available  to  PHA's  within  the 
shortest  time  possible.  Therefore,  It  has 
included  language  which  assures  that 
any  amounts  which  the  Secretary  is  im- 
able  to  obligate  to  specific  PHA's  within 
45  days  after  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution  are  deemed  obligated  by  law 
in  any  case.  The  Department  Is  directed 
to  distribute  the  oUlgated  funds  to  the 
housing  auttioritles  with  a  minimum  of 
delay  to  avoid  further  depletion  of  PHA 
reserves. 
TntPOBAar  iiobtoaci  ASsmAircs  pBoauM 

BOUBOfO  PBOJKCn 

The  conference  agreement  ddeted  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  which 
would  have  provided  $75,960,000  for  the 
temporary  mortgage  assistance  program. 
The  amended  conference  agreement 
would  reinstate  the  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  thereby  permitting  possi- 
ble savings  in  the  FHA  fund  during  fiscal 
year  1982. 

COaMIXmiTT  PLANNIMG  AND  DCVEXOniXNT 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$3,666,000,000  for  community  develop- 
ment block  grants.  The  amended  confer- 
ence agreement  would  reduce  funding  to 
$3,450,000,000. 

TTie  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains a  $225 -million  loan  limitation  for 
the  section  108  loan  guarantee  program 
administered  by  HUD  in  fiscal  year  1082. 
This  program  has  enatded  dozens  of 
communities  in  the  past  to  leverage  their 
community  devdopment  block  grant 
funds  through  federally  guaranteed  tax- 
able obligations  to  finance  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  use  in  local  housing  or 
economic  development  projects. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  pro- 
gram combines  miany  of  the  best  aspects 
of  a  Federal-local  partnership  for  private 
development  in  our  cities.  The  notes  are 
issued  locally.  Each  participating  com- 
munity must  pledge  as  collateral  for  the 
loan  guarantee  future  proceeds  under  the 
cn^BG  program.  Thus,  even  If  the  local 
program  falls  to  generate  enough  Income 
to  cover  the  balance  of  the  loan,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  incurs  no  additional 
costs  because  the  community  must  pay 
the  balance  from  its  CD  funds.  This  en- 
courages realistic  appraisals  at  the  local 
level  of  rl^.  m  effect,  the  program  helps 
local  communities  help  themselves  to  de- 
velop programs  to  generate  private  rein- 
vestment through  short-term  loans. 

The  administration  announced  on  No- 
vember 5  its  intention  to  terminate  this 
program  In  fiscal  year  1982.  Tbe  commit- 


tee notes  that  it  has  retained  the  $225 
million  ceiling  to  assure  that  applications 
will  be  accommodated  up  to  that  level 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  committee 
would  view  any  arbitrary  administrative 
restriction  of  this  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram as  counter  to  the  Intent  and  custom 
of  Congress  in  establishing  ceilings. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement  also 
in-ovided  $500,000,000  for  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants.  "Hie  amended  con- 
ference agreement  would  reduce  funding 
to  $440,000,000. 

TmX  n — INDXPSNDKNT  AUAMCU 
XNVnONMKNTAL  PmOTXCTXOH  ACKHCT 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$583,747,000  for  EPA's  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. As  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  amended  conference  agreement 
would  reduce  funding  to  $512,837,000. 
The  conference  agreement  also  provided 
$421,840,500  for  EPA's  abatement,  con- 
trol, and  compliance.  The  amended  con- 
ference agreement  would  reduce  fund- 
ing to  $377,194,200, 

The  committee  Intends  that  the  $12,- 
937,200    added    above   the   request   for 
abatement,  control  and  compliance  be 
used  as  follows: 
To  fund  the  conferenoe  report 

earmarklngs   $7,813,500 

Stationary  source  enforcement..    2, 035,  BOO 
Environmental     emergency     re- 
sponse and  prevention 635.000 

Pesticide  certification  and  train- 
ing       1,060.(XI0 

Energy  review  and  permitting...     1, 418, 800 

Total    restoration 13,837.300 

Although  the  administration  has  pro- 
poeed  reducing  the  funds  available  for 
the  hazardous  substance  response  trust 
fund  by  $24,000,000,  the  level  proposed  in 
the  Senate  amendment  retains  the  orig- 
inal conference  agreement  of  $200,000,- 
000.  Currently.  EPA  estimates  that  be- 
tweoi  10.000  to  15,000  sites  will  require 
specialized  assessments  or  investigations 
to  determine  if  a  significant  public  health 
problem  exists  and  1,000  to  2,000  of  these 
sites  may  prove  to  be  major  health  or 
environmental  problems.  The  12-percent 
reduction  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion could  reduce  the  number  of  sites 
where  immediate  removal  action  is  plan- 
ned from  125  to  110;  reduce  site  inspec- 
tions from  1.500  to  1,000.  And  reduce  site 
investigations  from  300  to  200. 

NATIONAL  AZBONAOnCS  AND  aTAa 
ADMIN  IBISATION 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$4,973,100,000  for  NASA's  research  and 
development.  While  the  administration 
has  proposed  reducing  funding  to  $4.- 
591.900.000.  the  amended  conference 
agreement  provides  $4,791,900,000. 

The  proposed  12-percent  cut  by  the 
administration  of  $311  million  comes  on 
top  of  the  March  reduction  of  $603.5  mil- 
lion. Cuts  of  this  magnitude  would  fun- 
damentally change  the  character  of 
NASA  through  the  elimination  of  the 
space  science  and  apnlicatlons  programs. 
In  providing  an  additional  $200,000,000 
above  the  administration's  proposal,  the 
amended  conference  afrreement  would 
continue  to  provide  $70,000,000  for  pro- 
grams earmarked  in  the  original  confer- 
ence agreement  'H.R.  97-222.  page  9), 
The  remaining  $130,000,000  would  go  for 
aeronautics,  space  sciences,  space  and 
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terrestrial  applications,  and  space  tech- 
nology. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  $1,114,300,000  for  NASA's  re- 
search and  program  management.  While 
the  administration  has  proposed  reduc- 
ing funding  at  $1,083,300,000,  the  amend- 
ed conference  agreement  provides  $1,- 
099.300,000. 

FEDERAI,  EMXICUfCT  ICAMACXKXMT  AGENCT 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$134,789,000  for  State  and  local  assist- 
ance. As  proposed  by  the  administration, 
the  amended  conference  agreement 
would  reduce  funding  to  $122,134,320.  In 
addition,  the  conference  agreement  also 
provided  $65,456,000  for  emergency  plan- 
ning and  assistance.  As  proposed  by  the 
administration,  the  amended  conference 
agreement  would  reduce  funding  to  $65,- 
087,440.  However,  in  accepting  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendation,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  agree  that  FEMA's  fire 
research  effort  at  NBS  should  be  termi- 
nated and,  therefore,  directs  that  FEMA 
make  $4,000,000  available  for  this  effort 
as  envisioned  in  the  March  budget  revi- 
sions. 

MATIOKAL   8CXEMCE  FOUNDATIOIT 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$1,040,000,000  for  NSF's  research  and  re- 
lated activities.  The  administration  has 
proposed  reducing  funding  to  $897,688,- 
000.  a  12-percent  reduction  from  the 
March  request  of  $1,020,100,000.  The 
amended  conference  agreement  would 
provide  $950,000,000.  Providing  $52,300,- 
000  over  the  administration's  proposal, 
would  result  In  the  awarding  of  9,446 
grants  or  an  increase  of  457  grants  over 
the  requested  level  and  a  decrease  of  879 
grants  below  the  March  level.  This  level 
of  funding  would  maintain  NSFs  re- 
search and  related  activities  at  slightly 
above  the  fiscal  year  1981  level. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  $27,450,000  for  science  educa- 
tion and  engineering  activities.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  reducing 
iunding  to  $8,712,000,  a  12-percent  re- 
duction from  the  March  request  of  $9,- 
900.000.  The  amended  conference  agree- 
ment would  reduce  funding  to  820,000,- 
000.  Providing  $11,288,000  above  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  would  result  in 
the  awarding  of  2.222  grants  or  an  in- 
crease of  1,206  over  the  request  ?evel 
and  an  increase  of  1,106  grants  above 
the  March  level. 

VrrEEANS  ADKimSTXATION 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$12,881,600,000  for  compensation  and 
pensions.  As  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  amended  conference  agreement 
would  increase  funds  to  $13,824,000,000. 
This  increase,  which  usually  is  trans- 
mitted as  a  supplemental,  covers  the  full 
year  costs  of  the  activities  under  this 
account. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vided $1,638,300,000  for  readjustment 
benefits.  As  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  amended  conference  agreement 
would  increase  funds  to  $1,938,800,000. 
As  Indicated  before,  this  increase  also 
covers  the  expected  full  year  costs  of  this 
accoimt. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  $6,966,418,000  for  medical  care. 


Although  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed reducing  funding  to  $6,669,491,000, 
the  amended  conference  agreement 
would  retain  funding  at  $6,966,418,000. 

Furthermore,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provided  $659,512,000  for  the  VA's 
general  operating  expenses.  The  admin- 
istration hais  proposed  reducing  funding 
to  $603,728,000.  The  amended  conference 
agreement,  however,  would  retain  fund- 
ing at  $659,512,000.  If  the  proposed  re- 
duction were  taken,  the  results  would 
be  to  reduce  payments  to  State  approval 
agencies;  consolidate  regional  offices; 
and  close  the  St.  Paul  Data  Processing 
Center. 

Finally,  the  conference  agreement 
provided  $434,603,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  major  projects.  As  proposed  by 
the  administration,  the  amended  con- 
ference agreement  would  reduce  funding 
to  $378,338,000. 

NATIONAL  zNsnrxrrz  or  building  scizncks 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$1,500,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences,  rather  than  $500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  the 
House.  While  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  12-percent  reduction  from 
the  March  request  of  $500,000,  the 
amended  conference  agreement  would 
retain  fimding  at  $1,500,000. 

A  final  $1,500,000  appropriated  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  will  save  administrative 
costs  for  the  Institute,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  Congress.  In  addition, 
with  a  final  appropriations  of  $1,500,000, 
the  Institute  will  have  adequate  re- 
soiu-ces  to  achieve  permanent  funding. 

CENTRAL   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$1,344,000  for  the  Consimier  Informa- 
tion Center,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
rather  than  $1,314,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  the  administration.  The 
additional  $30,000  would  be  used  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  charging  customers  a  handling  fee  on 
free  publications.  While  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  12-percent  reduction 
from  the  March  request  level,  the 
amended  conference  agreement  would 
retain  funding  at  $1,344,000. 

NEICHBORHOOD    REINVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

REINVESTMENT  CORTORATION 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$14,450,000  for  payments  to  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation, 
rather  than  $14,950,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  administration. 
While  the  administration  proposed  a  12- 
percent  reduction  from  the  March  re- 
quest of  $14,950,000,  the  amended  con- 
ference agreement  would  retain  fimdlng 
at  $14,450,000. 

A  further  reduction  of  $1,294,000 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of  10  new 
neighborhood  programs  as  well  as  4  new 
NHS  program  starts  with  an  estimated 
reduction  of  $40,000,000  in  private  in- 
vestments. In  addition,  there  would  be  a 
reduction  in  training  and  assistance 
which  help  maintain  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  programs. 


COimTMSR  PRODUCT  BATZTT  COMMIBSIOM 

The  conference  agreement  provided 
$32,983,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. While  the  administration  has 
proposed  reducing  funding  of  $29,025,- 
000,  the  amended  conference  agreement 
will  retain  funding  at  $32,983,000. 

The  January  budget  request  was  for 
$44  million  and  880  FTE.  The  March  re- 
quest reduced  CPSC's  budget  to  $32,983- 
000  and  697  FTE.  A  further  12-percent 
reduction  as  proposed  In  September 
would  leave  only  219  FTE. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
technical  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  trtab  (Mr.  Oarn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
063. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment bo  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  7  strike  "«88S,357.427"  and 
insert  ">897, 177.848." 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  tech- 
nical amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
is  merely  a  change  in  a  number.  HUD,  in 
providing  the  committee  with  informa- 
tion on  the  administration's  September 
budget,  made  an  error.  This  amendment 
provides  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  for  contract  authority 
and  corrects  a  previously  calculated 
number  for  contract  authority  that  was 
in  error.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  anticipated  142.000  housing  units 
will  be  reserved.  Without  the  amend- 
ment, approximately  1,400  of  these  hous- 
ing units  would  not  be  reserved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  Is  no  objection, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  663)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  exer- 
cising my  responsibility  as  a  comanager 
of  the  bill,  I  set  aside  the  pending  com- 
mittee amendment  in  order  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  present  an- 
other amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  e«4 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  the  "pay  ct^"  on 
Federal  salaries) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevcns) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 664. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unandmous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amtaidment  be  dispensed  with- 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tbe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  section  101  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(  )  Notwithstanding  those  provUlons  of 
section  305  of  HH.  4130  made  appUcable  by 
subsection  (k)  of  this  sectldn,  nothing  In 
such  provisions  shall  (or  shall  be  construed 
to)  require  that  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay.  payable  to  any  Individual  for  or  on 
account  of  services  performed  after  Novem- 
ber 30,  1981,  be  Umlted  or  reduced  to  an 
amount  which  Is  less  than — 

(A)  •50,660.00,  In  case  such  Individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  Is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  in  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  6314  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
or  (II)  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which 
Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  such  level  in  (or  to  a  percentage  of 
such  maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.B.  4130  made  ap- 
plicable by  subsection  (k)  of  this  section) 
or  congressional  resolution; 

(B)  •68.600.00,  In  case  such  Individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  Is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  Is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  tbe  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
■ecUon  5315  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  or 
(n)  united  to  a  maximum  rate  which  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  such  level  IV  (or  to  a  percentage  of 
such  maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  provl- 
atons  of  section  305  of  H.R.  4130  made  ap- 
pUcable  by  subsection  (k)  of  this  section) 
or  congressional  resolution;  or 

(C)  •87,500.00,  In  case  such  Individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  Is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
(n)  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  tbe  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  such  level  V  (or  to  a  percentage  of  such 
a  maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  section  6308  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  or  any  provision 
of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  305  of  HJt.  4120  made  applicable  by 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  or  congres- 
sional resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  the  Senate  will 
come  to  order. 

VP  AKKMOMRMT  NO.    SSS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  nimi- 
bered  656  to  bis  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  664. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

a.  Insert  before  "Notwithstanding"  a 
"(1)". 

b.  Insert  after  the  phrase  "which  is  less 
than"  the  following: 

(1)  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  104.8 
percent  of  the  rate  (or  mnwiwinnri  rate.  If 


higher)  of  tlie  salary  or  basic  pay  payable 
for  such  office  or  position  for  November  30, 
1981,  or 

(2)  If  greater,  an  amount  equal  to  which- 
ever of  the  following  Is  applicable: 

(A)  •73.973.00.  In  case  such  Individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  Is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  Is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 
(n)  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  such  level  I  (or  to  a  percentage  of  such 
maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  any  provision 
of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  applicable  by 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  or  congres- 
sional resolution; 

(B)  •63,674.30,  in  case  such  Individual 
has  an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay 
for  which  Is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  Is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5313  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  or  (n)  limited  to  a  maximum  rate 
which  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  such  level  n  (or  to  a  per- 
centage of  such  maximum  rate)  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  law  (other  than  any  of 
the  provisions  of  section  306  of  HJl.  4130 
made  applicable  by  subsection  (k)  of  tStls 
section)  or  congressional  resolution: 

c.  Strike  the  "(A) "  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(C)". 

Strike  the  "(B)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(D)". 

Strike  the  "(C)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "(E)". 

d.  At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following : 
(2)  If  the  amount  of  salary  or  basic  pay, 

payable  on  account  of  services  performed  for 
any  period  by  an  Individual  In  any  office  or 
position.  Is  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  mcreased 
over  the  amoimt  of  salary  or  basic  pay  which 
would  have  been  payable  on  account  of  such 
services  If  such  paragraph  (I)  had  not  be- 
come law.  then,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  such  period  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  such  office  ot 
position — 

(A)  shall  be  the  amoimt  payable  for  such 
services  In  such  office  or  position,  as  In- 
creased by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  and 

(B)  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any  Increase 
(other  than  tbe  Increase  brought  about  by 
reason  of  tbe  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  by  reason  of  salary  ad- 
justments which  became  effective  prior  to  the 
date  this  Joint  resolution  became  law  under 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970, 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  53 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pay 
comparability,  or  any  related  provisions  of 
law. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  iXr.  President,  the 
basic  amendment  I  have  offered  is  the 
amendment  that  the  Senate  agreed  to 
previously  oa  executive  pay.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  several  occasions  we  have 
adopted  an  amendment  and  sent  it  to 
the  House  to  trv  to  correct  the  situation 
that  exists  in  the  executive  branch  con- 
cerning premature  retirements  and  the 
massive  exodus  due  to  resignations  at 
mldlevel  and  in  Government  career. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  two  edi- 
torials which  I  have  asked  to  be  placed 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  One  is  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
November  18.  entitled  "Top  Officials 
Need  A  Raise."  and  the  second  is  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  en- 


Utled  "Free  the  Federal  Hostages."  both 
of  which  discuss  this  basic  amendment. 

In  the  past,  when  we  have  taken  this 
amendment  to  the  House,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  woric  out  a  situatian  whereby 
the  two  levels  that  are  not  covered  by 
this  amendment,  executive  levels  I  and 
n.  would  be  included.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  1980  session,  we  actually  obtained 
an  agreeemnt  and  brought  it  back  to  the 
floor,  and  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

Last  thne,  we  again  took  tbe  amend- 
ment to  the  House,  and  we  had  repealed 
votes  in  conference.  We  were  unable  to 
get  the  House  to  agree  to  our  amend- 
ment unless  we  attempted  to  put  oa  that 
amendment  the  second  amendment 
which  is  here  now,  which  also  adjusts 
congressional  salaries. 

So,  the  second  amendment  is  the  con- 
gressional pay  raise.  The  second  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment on  executive  pay.  What  I  seek  is 
an  expression  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
the  Senate  is  willing  now  to  consider  a 
raise  in  congressional  pay.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  discussed,  and  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  a  valid  subject  to  have 
discussed,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  to  the  basic  amendment. 

However,  I  also  want  to  establish  the 
record,  before  we  go  to  the  House  from 
the  Senate  on  the  basic  amendment,  as 
to  the  sentiment  here,  as  to  whether  we 
will  or  will  not  accept  a  pay  raise  for 
Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
increase? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  basic  raise  ad- 
vocated in  the  President's  budget.  It  is 
a  request  from  the  administration  for  a 
4.8-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  editorial  in  the  Post — 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  one 
in  the  Times — recommended  that  we 
separate  congressional  pay  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  pay.  They  argued  that 
there  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
congressional  pay  but  it  was  complicated 
and  it  should  be  considered  separately. 

The  Senator,  as  I  understand  it,  is  of- 
fering two  amendments.  The  second 
amendment  would  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  congressicmal  pay;  and  if  we 
agree  with  the  viewpoint  that  that 
should  be  treated  separately,  we  should 
vote  "No"  on  that.  I  take  it.  If  we  feel 
that  we  can  approve  the  increase  in  con- 
gressional  pay,  we  vote  "Aye." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  reason  I  have  offered  it  in  this 
manner  is  to  avoid  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing a  vote  <m  the  pay  raise  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, so  that  the  former  might  lose.  too. 
This  separates  the  two  issues,  as  has 
been  suggested. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  members 
of  the  White  House  and  the  executive 
branch,  and  I  intend  to  go  into  some  of 
this.  There  is  no  questirai  that  the  ad- 
ministration stands  behind  this  budget. 
The  budget  request  is  that  there  should 
be  a  4.8-percent  pay  raise  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  and  for 
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Congress,  those  people  who  have  not  had 
It  In  the  past. 

Ita.  President,  we  talk  about  Indexing 
entitlements  and  indexing  other  things. 
X  want  Senators  to  know  that  we  did 
index  pay  for  the  executive  branch  and 
we  did  index  pay  for  the  Members  of 
Congress.  The  mechanism  for  that  in- 
dexing was  a  report  to  be  made  to  Con- 
gress each  year  by  the  President,  yet  the 
Congress  has  disapproved  it.  In  fact. 
Congress  has  disapproved  that  pay  raise 
for  Itself  in  all  the  years  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  one.  As  a  consequence,  Con- 
gress has  put  a  pay  cap  not  only  on  itself 
but  also  on  the  executive  branch,  be- 
cause we  are  tied  to  the  level  of  executive 
n.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  separate 
them.  Let  us  have  a  vote  on  whether  or 
not  congressional  pay  should  be  raised, 
and  at  the  same  time,  after  that,  let  us 
once  again  address  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  solve  this  difQ- 
cult  problem  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  do  not  provide 
the  4.8  Increase  for  Members  of  Congress 
but  do  provide  it  for  some  people  in  the 
executive  branch,  would  there  be  any 
effect  on  the  budget?  Would  this  require 
additional  funds,  or  would  they  have  to 
make  the  pay  increase  within  the  budg- 
etary limitations  they  have? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senatw  has  raised  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  letter  I  received  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  of  the  United  States  in  which 
he  has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  cost 
or  virtually  no  cost,  let  us  put  it  that 
way,  to  the  amendment  to  adjust  execu- 
tive salaries  because  of  the  problem  of 
resignations  and  early  retirements  and 
the  increased  compensation  that  people 
get  in  retirement  because  retirement  pay 
for  retired  Federal  executives  is  indexed 
and  Is  not  capped.  The  interesting  thing 
is,  and  I  will  have  a  chart  here  in  a  min- 
ute to  show  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  retired  in 
1977  are  in  much  better  position  really 
than  those  who  are  still  here  as  their  pay 
is  increasing  on  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment that  Is  indexed,  and  we  have  not 
been  Indexed  in  that  whole  period. 

Similarly,  the  real  problem  is  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  that  there  is  an  incen- 
tive to  retire.  There  is  4.8-percent  ad- 
justment for  a  person  who  Is  at  a  level 
to  achieve  it  right  now  to  take  it.  It  is 
not  capped.  But  if  that  same  person  re- 
tired, he  would  get  the  full  9-  or  10-per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment.  A  person 
who  Is  under  the  pay  cap  now  at  $50,112, 
If  that  person  retires,  he  automatically 
gets  the  indexing  of  the  annual  year 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  so  that  he  can 
get  out  from  under  the  cap  today  by  re- 
tiring; whereas,  we  cannot  Uft  the  cap  to 
give  him  an  incentive  to  stay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


CoMnmoLus  OBnnui. 

OVTRXUmnD  STATti. 

WaahingUm,  D.C.,  November  10, 19$1. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office,  and  Oeneral  Services,  Com- 
mittee on   Governmental   Affairs,    VS. 
Senate. 
Dkas  llB.  Craisman:  Tlila  letter  la  In  re- 
sponee  to  your  request  that  we  evaluate  your 
proposal  to  raise  the  "pay  cap"  for  Federal 
career  executives  by  14.7  percent  to  t57,500. 
Your  proposal  also  would  raise  the  pay  lim- 
itations for  Executive  Level  III  and  tv  posi- 
tions   to    (59,500   and    $58,600,    respectively. 
Salary  levels  for  Members  of  Congreas,  Cab- 
inet officials,  and  equivalent  positions  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches 
would  not  be  changed. 

While  your  proposal  to  raise  but  not  lift 
entirely  the  pay  restrictions  for  career 
executives  and  certain  other  Federal  ex- 
ecutives, excluding  Members  of  Congreas, 
would  not  fully  alleviate  the  critical  pay 
compression  problem,  it  would  provide  a 
much-needed  measure  of  relief.  Moreover,  if 
it  encourages  alfected  executives  to  delay 
their  retirements  for  3  years,  the  savings 
would  offset  virtuaUy  all  of  the  additional 
salary  costs  involved. 

The  proposed  raise  would  relieve  some  of 
the  existing  pay  compression  among  career 
executives  and  senior  managers,  provide 
needed  pay  increases  to  most  Federal  execu- 
tives, and  preserve  the  small  but  importent 
pay  distinctions  among  the  various  execu- 
tive levels.  Raising  the  pay  limitations  and 
allowing  a  portion  of  the  scheduled  pay  in- 
creases to  become  effective  should  have  a  (os- 
Itlve  effect  on  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
(SES);  the  recruitment,  retention,  and  mo- 
rale of  Federal  executives  and  senior  man- 
agers: and,  ultimately,  the  management  and 
operation  of  Government  programs. 

In  our  opinion,  the  executive  pay  dilemma 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  but  perhaps  least 
understood  «md  appreciated  problems  facing 
the  Government  today.  Since  March  1977, 
the  executive  pay  ceillns  has  been  Increased 
by  only  5.5  percent.  During  that  same  rerlod, 
retired  Federal  executives  received  annuity 
cost-of-living  adjustmente  totaling  65  per- 
cent; Federal  white-collar  pay  rates  have 
been  Increased  by  38  percent;  and  private 
sector  executive  pay  has  gone  up  about  40 
percent. 

Federal  executives  have  been  denied  sched- 
uled Increases  totaling  22.4  percent  In  the 
laat  3  years.  Executives  were  due  pay  raises 
of  7.02  percent.  9.1  percent,  and  4  8  p««ent 
in  October  1979,  October  1980,  and  Octol>er 
1961,  respectively,  but  appropriation  act  lan- 
giutge  prohibited  payment  of  these  sched- 
uled Increases.  The  current  ^^ropriatlon 
resrtrlctlon  on  the  payment  of  the  legal  sal- 
aries of  career  executives  and  other  top  Fed- 
eral officials  expires  on  November  20,  1981. 
If  the  restriction  is  not  relmpoeed,  execu- 
tive salaries.  Including  those  for  Members 
of  Oongress,  will  rise  by  aa.4  percent  to  their 
legal  levels. 

Because  of  appropriation  act  pay  reetric- 
tlons,  about  46,000  career  executives  at  eight 
different  levels  of  responsibility  now  receive 
the  same  salary— <50,112.50.  As  we  steted  at 
your  Subcommittee's  September  14,  1981, 
hearing  on  "Government  Brain  Drain,"  this 
absurd  situation  creates  a  multitude  of  re- 
cruitment, retention,  morale,  and  other 
problems.  If  allowed  to  continue,  executive 
pay  compression  and  ite  resulting  adverse 
effects  threaten  to  undermine  the  SES  and 
other  Important  reforms  the  Congreas  man- 
dated m  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Aot  of 
1978.  More  critically,  the  effective  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  Qovemmenit  programs 
is  at  stake. 


The  Oovetnment  is  losing  Ite  moat  valu- 
able, experienced  career  executives  at  a 
time  when  our  country  can  least  afford  It. 
Experienced  Federal  executives  at  the  peak 
of  their  managerial  career  are  retiring  at 
alarmingly  high  rates;  3,137  top  executives 
retired  in  1980,  compared  with  only  508  in 
1977.  Besides  the  lost  expertise  and  continu- 
ity, auch  retiremente  are  very  expensive.  Not 
only  must  executives'  retirement  annuities 
be  i>ald  for  a  longer  period,  but  salaries  must 
be  paid  to  their  replacements  as  well.  Thus, 
for  each  executive  who  retires,  the  Oovem- 
ment  must  actually  pay  two  persons — the  re- 
tiree and  bla  or  her  replacement — to  get  one 
job  done. 

We  estimated  the  coat  effecte  of  raising 
the  pay  cap  for  the  34,000  Federal  execu- 
tives and  senior  managers  who  at  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  were  at  the  $50,112.50  pay  cell- 
ing. Raising  the  pay  cap  from  $50,112.50  to 
$57,500  would  reeult  in  a  pay  raise  averag- 
ing about  11  percent  for  that  group.  A  basic 
premise  was  that  an  1 1  percent  pay  Increase 
would  cause  executives  to  defer  their  retire- 
ment for  3  years.  Conversely,  with  no  Imme- 
diate pay  raise,  we  assumed  that  retirement- 
eligible  executives  wolud  retire  and  be 
replaced. 

According  to  our  analysis,  raising  the  pay 
cap  to  $57,500  would  be  cost  effective.  The 
net  estimated  present  value  of  the  additional 
salaries  and  retirement  annuities,  including 
Income  tax  considerations,  that  would  be 
paid  over  the  remaining  lifespans  of  the 
34,000  executives  and  their  replacemente 
would  be  only  about  $230  million.  The  net 
additional  long-range  cost  would  represent 
an  Increase  of  less  than  1  percent  over  the 
total  cost  if  the  cap  is  not  raised.  Granting 
the  raise  would  reduce  Federal  outlays  for 
the  first  3  years  because  executives  at  the  pay 
cap  would  not  retire  and  replacement  salary 
costs  would  be  avoided. 

Our  analysis  did  not  consider  several  other 
Important  factors  such  as  the  value  of  execu- 
tives' experience,  training,  and  morale,  but 
if  quantifiable,  they  would  serve  to  enhance 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  raising  the  pay  cap. 
We  trust  that  this  letter  is  responsive  to 
your  request  and  will  assist  the  Congress  in 
evaluating  the  merits  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  lifting  or  raising  the  executive  pay  cap. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charues  a.  Bowshxb, 
Comptroller  Oeneral. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  and  I  will  welcome  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia  who  I  understand  wishes 
to  cosponsor  the  basic  amendment  but 
not  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield.  I  see  my  friend 
on  his  feet. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Could  it  be  interpreted 
that  a  vote  against  the  pay  raise  for  Con- 
gress would  be  a  vote  to  encourage  Sena- 
tors to  retire?  Could  it  be  interpreted 
that  way  because  as  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  just  said  that  if  in  fact  a  Senator 
were  to  retire  today  he  or  she  would  get 
out  from  under  this  cap.  Is  that  correct? 
That  may  be  one  way  for  Democrats  to 
get  back  in  the  majority  if  we  can  en- 
courage a  number  of  Senators  to  retire. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend,  the 
amazing  thing  Is  those  of  us  who  have 
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this  retirement,  and  I  Km  one  of  them, 
by  the  way — I  am  at  that  age  where  I 
could  retire  with  20  some  odd  years  in 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  being  facetious.  I 
have  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  We  now  have  this  situ- 
ation strangely  that  Members  should 
consider:  Does  the  Senate  realize  that 
for  the  first  time  since  reconstruction 
days  there  are  54  Members  of  tiiis  body 
who  have  not  been  reelected?  There  are 
54  Members  who  have  served  5  years  or 
less.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  is  In  its 
first  term.  Let  us  put  it  that  way. 

The  disincentive  of  pay  is  here  as  well 
as  in  the  executive  branch  because  we 
have  had  a  higher  number  of  resigna- 
tions and  retirements  in  the  last  10  years 
than  in  the  prior  history  of  Uie  Senate. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing,  but  it  is  true, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  document  that  for 
the  Senator  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  do  not  doubt  it.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  comment. 

Mr.  STKVKNS.  It  is. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  enough  incentive  for  me  to 
ret.re  and  give  him  a  chance  at  my  seat. 

But  I  do  think  this,  Mr.  President,  and 
again  I  wish  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
and  will  in  just  a  minute,  that  the  Sen- 
ate must  address  the  problem  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Here  we  are  increasing  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Defense  liter- 
ally by  billions  of  dollars  and  yet  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  increasingly  being 
run  from  the  level  of  grade  14.  I  have 
two  charts  here  that  I  invite  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  come  by  and  look  at,  or 
I  will  have  them  copied  if  they  wish. 

Here  is  the  inner  grade  pay  compres- 
sion within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Here  is  a  chart  that  has  been  prepared. 
It  Is  a  chart  showing  the  flow  of  com- 
mand, one  might  say,  in  two  areas  of 
the  Depai-tment  of  Defense;  it  shows 
that  the  same  rate  of  pay  is  received  by 
the  research  psychologist  or  a  research 
analyst  that  is  being  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  we  can  go  through  10  levels  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  terms  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  incentive  is  there  for  a  person 
here  who  has  reached  a  level  of  compres- 
sion grade  14,  step  10  to  ever  accept  a 
pr(»notion  to  accept  the  Increased  prob- 
lems? 

In  our  committee  we  had  hearings  on 
the  effects  on  the  FBI.  An  agent  trans- 
ferred from  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  to  New 
York  City,  actually  faces  a  reduction  in 
compensation  as  far  sis  his  total  take- 
home  pay  for  his  family  when  one  con- 
siders the  commuting  cost,  the  increased 
cost  of  his  housing  in  the  New  York  area, 
the  longer  hours  that  he  spent  working 
at  a  job  of  more  intense  responsibQity. 
His  family  suffered  and  he  suffered.  Yet 
he  could  get  no  increase  In  compensation 
by  taking  that  increased  responsibility. 

I  think  the  worst  problem  we  face  is  In 
the  area  of  scientific  and  technical  com- 
petence. Here  is  a  functional  pay  com- 
pression chart  that  demonstrates  13 
levels  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 


Research,  Development  and  Logistics  in 
the  chain  of  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  if  Senators  exam- 
ine this,  they  will  find  some  of  them 
vacant,  and  it  is  obvious  why.  It  is  be- 
cause the  person  down  here  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chart  receives  the  same  pay 
as  grade  14  step  10  as  the  person  at  the 
top,  the  principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Research  and  Development, 
and,  incidentally,  the  job  Is  vacant  and 
has  been  vacant  for  some  time.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  why  we  have  had  a  brain 
drain  and  we  have  had  a  period  of  time 
with  this  massive  hemorrhage  as  far  as 
the  midlevel  career  people  who  are  re- 
tiring. They  know  they  can  get  promo- 
tions and  they  can  get  increased  compen- 
sation in  the  private  sector  and  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  their  developing  families, 
their  young  families,  which  they  cannot 
expect  to  achieve  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  am  not  saying  all  these  people  retir- 
ing are  receiving  $50,000.  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  "Iliey  are  the  people  who 
reached  the  level  of  $35,000  and  $40,000, 
and  they  see  that  if  they  stay  for  10  or  15 
or  20  years  more  they  would  get  an  in- 
creased compensation  over  that  period  of 
time  of  $10,000,  where  most  of  them  can 
go  into  the  private  sector  now  and  get  the 
Increase  of  $10,000. 

I  really  think  that  it  is  time  that  we 
address  this  problem. 

And  let  me  address  the  second  one  just 
briefly  and  teU  Senators  that  the  first 
vote  I  cast  in  the  Chamber  in  1969  was 
a  vote  on  the  new  bill  that  changed  the 
salary  structure,  and  I  was  an  appointed 
Senator  and  everyone  said,  "If  you  vote 
for  that  you  will  never  come  back." 

I  wish  to  tell  Senators  I  do  not  think 
with  all  of  the  hullabaloo  around  it  peo- 
ple really  are  as  concerned  about  the 
votes  for  Increased  ccwnpensatlon  for 
Members  of  Congress  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  results  of  what  we  do. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  recognize 
that  we  are  a  changing,  evolving  body, 
and  there  is  disincentive  for  continua- 
tion of  service  here. 

I  can  ntime  any  number  of  people  who 
came  to  the  Senate  with  me  who  have 
already  voluntarily  retired,  and  each 
one  of  them  is  receiving  in  terms  of 
compensation  more  money  tluui  Sena- 
tors are  now. 

That  is  a  fact.  There  is  a  disincentive 
here  now  to  come  to  the  S«iate  because 
we  still  Uve  under  a  pay  cap,  and  at>- 
parently  until  we  change  it  we  will  con- 
tinue to  hve  imder  a  pay  cap.  We  will 
have  a  continually  depressed  rate  of 
compensation  as  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  defend 
it  in  terms  of  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past  except  to  say  we  have 
linked  together  the  rate  of  compensatiCHi 
in  the  executive  branch  and  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  asking  you  today  to  im- 
couple  that,  to  vote  first  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  th«i  to  vote 
on  the  executive  pay  change,  and  I 
hope 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  yidd  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  really  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  yield  for  a  comment  because  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  taken 
a  courageous  position  here  and  not  an 
easy  position. 

What  is  clear  is  that  you  can  hire 
cheaper  people,  there  is  not  any  doubt 
about  that,  whether  you  are  talking 
about  the  civil  service  or  whether  you 
are  talking  about  the  Congress.  You  can 
hire  people  cheaper  than  at  the  present 
rate,  let  alone  the  rate  after  some  decent 
cost-of living  adjustment. 

But  whether  you  get  better  people  or 
whether  you  get  people  who  are  as  good 
or  whether  you  get  the  kind  of  quaUty 
that  the  American  people  expect  in  their 
pubUc  servants  is  another  thing. 

What  I  hear  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
saying  is  that  the  American  people  do 
not  necessarily  want  cheaper  employees. 
They  want  qualifled  and  competent  em- 
ployees, and  if  they  are  going  to  get 
them  there  has  to  be  comparability  with 
the  private  sector  market,  and  that  is 
all  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  are  deaf  to  his  argument  the 
losers  here  are  going  to  be  the  Ameri- 
can people  whose  business  has  to  be 
handled  by  less  competent,  less  qualifled, 
and  less  experienced  people.  So  let  us 
pay  the  bill  and  get  the  service  we  are 
paying  for. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  just  say  one 
more  thing  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

The  effect  of  the  second  amendment, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  It 
wipes  out  the  accrued  25-percent  in- 
crease in  congressional  salaries  which 
would  take  place  if  this  continuing  res- 
olution is  not  enacted  by  midnight  <Xi 
November  20th.  The  pay  cap  expires  on 
November  20th.  The  accrued  increases 
that  Members  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  are  approximately  25  percent.  This 
amendment  says  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease granted  to  those  Government  em- 
ployees who  are  not  capped,  the  4.8  per- 
cent, will  be  extended  to  Members  of 
Congress.  But  all  of  those  in  the  past 
are  wiped  out,  that  they  can  never  come 
into  effect  if  there  is  a  period  when  a 
continuing  resolution  is  not  passed  at 
the  precise  time  as  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding continuing  resolution. 

I  hope  the  Senate  realizes  that  that 
is  a  substantial  change,  one  I  think  that 
makes  sense  if  we  are  to  grant  the  4.8- 
percent  pay  increase,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  consider 
very  seriously  the  impact  of  their  vote 
on  the  congressional  pay  increase  as  far 
as  the  House  is  concerned  in  view  of 
their  past  rejection  on  at  least  three 
occasions  of  the  adjustment,  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment,  for  the  executive 
branch.  Thev  have  refused  to  do  it  unless 
we  made  some  provision  for  a  cost-of- 
Uving  adjustment  for  Members  of 
C(Higress. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska  and  to  join  him  as  cospon- 
sor  of  his  amendment  in  the  first  degree. 

I  can  speak  with  some  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  having  served  in  that  De- 
partment for  over  5  years  in  two  of  the 
senior  policy  level  positions. 

I  worked  right  alongside  the  individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  have  left  already, 
regrettably,  as  a  consequence  of  this  pay 
compression  problem. 

Frankly,  I  have  maintained  associa- 
tions with  the  remainder,  a  constsmt 
dialog,  in  the  3  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  joined  in  every  op- 
portunity to  see  what  we  can  do  to  re- 
move this  pay  compression  because  they 
have  informed  me,  and  I  have  clearly 
verified  their  cases,  that  we  are  suffer- 
ing more  in  terms  of  our  national  de- 
fense through  the  departure  of  these 
valuable  people,  particularly  in  the  tech- 
nical areas  and  in  the  areas  of  intelli- 
gence, than  we  are  in  cuts  in  dollars  for 
programs  in  national  defense.  We  are 
losing  the  talent  we  need  to  make  Amer- 
ica's defense  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  intelligence  field  is 
not  the  only  area  of  Government  serv- 
ice where  this  problem  exists.  In  every 
area  of  Government  management  we 
face  a  crisis.  At  a  time  when  we  talk  of 
increasing  incentives  for  eflective,  imag- 
inative management,  when  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  problems  of  the  economy, 
energy,  and  defense,  we  are  losing  our 
best  managers.  Further,  we  are  failing 
to  attract  the  most  qualiiled  people  to 
higher  executive  service. 

Since  1977,  the  highest  level  Federal 
executives  have  received  only  a  5.5- 
percent  pay  increase.  Other  white-collar 
Federal  employees  have  received  in- 
creases totaling  3.5  percent.  Yet,  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  55.2  percent. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  I  meet 
with  senior  level  Federal  managers  and 
when  I  talk  with  individuals  who  have 
been  asked  to  accept  service  in  the 
senior  levels  of  our  Government — ^be- 
cause of  their  particular  expertise  I  am 
told:  "Do  something  about  the  salary, 
and  I  may  consider  it." 

We  ask  these  people  to  Uve  in  the  third 
most  expensive  city  in  the  country.  We 
ask  them  to  devote  14  to  20  hours  a  day 
in  service  to  their  country.  We  ask  them 
to  accept  a  salary  well  below  what  they 
could  earn  at  a  comparable  job  in  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  And  we  further 
restrict  them  by  limiting  their  outside 
Income. 

Recently  I  received  several  letters 
from  my  constituents  expressing  their 
concern  and  frustration  at  their  plight 
as  senior  level  Federal  managers.  I  share 
their  comments  for  the  edification  of  my 
colleagues. 

Prom  Falls  Church  a  man  writes: 
Senator,  you  must  not  allow  this  unfair 
situation  to  continue.  Durin"  th»  rp«!*-  four 
years  we  have  been  voted  COLA's  totalling 
21.6  percent,  but  have  been  a>;nle>.i  tvv.ry 
cent,  while  other  employees — including  Con- 
gressmen have  been  given  relief. 

From  Hume,  Va.,  a  man  writes: 


The  country  apparently  wants  and  is  going 
to  get  less  government,  but  I  think  what  It 
does  get  should  be  the  best  available.  In  my 
36  years  In  government,  I  have  never  seen 
morale  so  low,  and  I  am  In  defense.  U'nless  a 
substatlal  Increase  is  provided  In  the  pay 
ceiling,  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a  very 
mediocre  clvU  service,  whatever  size  It  may 
be. 

Finally,  from  Hemdon,  Va.,  comes  the 
following: 

Since  1977,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
senior  executives  has  fallen  by  32  percent. 
During  the  same  time  the  private  sector 
executive  salaries  have  increased  by  49  per- 
cent. A  New  York  executive  recruiting 
Arm  .  .  .  pointed  out  that  if  one's  gross  In- 
come in  1981  Is  $50,000,  the  annual  raise 
needed  just  to  keep  pace  with  Innation  is 
$7,610.  Retirement  rates  of  career  employees 
at  the  pay  ceiling  who  were  elirjlble  to  retire 
in  1980  soared  to  67  percent.  It  Is  higher  in 
the  fields  of  engineerlntf.  science  and  medi- 
cine. Recruiting  qualified  persons  from  the 
private  sector  to  fill  these  vacancies  Is  next 
to  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  George  Washington, 
himself  a  man  of  means,  in  his  annual 
message  of  1796  urged  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  pay  scale  for  oflQcers  of  the 
United  States,  lest  we— 

Contract  the  sphere  within  which  the  se- 
lection of  characters  for  office  Is  to  be  made, 
and  .  .  .  proportionately  diminish  the  prob- 
ability of  a  choice  of  men  able  as  well  as 
upright. 

Otherwise,  he  feared,  we  would, 
virtually  exclude  from  public  trust,  talents 
and  virtue  unless  accompanied  by  wealth. 

President  Washington's  words  were  as 
true  then  as  they  are  today.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  listen  to  Washington's 
wisdom  and  support  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  a  pay 
raise  for  Members  of  Congress  is  in- 
appropriate and  unwarranted.  Just  2 
months  ago.  Members  of  Congress  voted 
themselves  benefits  over  and  above  their 
salary.  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
changes — Ufting  the  limit  on  outside 
earned  income  and  removing  the  $3,000 
tax  deduction — would  have  been  made 
had  Members  known  that  they  would  be 
receiving  a  pay  raise. 

We  are  now  debating  budget  cuts  for 
many  Government  programs,  and,  un- 
less we  act  soon,  will  be  facing  the  in- 
ability of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  its  bills.  Voting  ourselves  a  pay  raise 
under  these  conditions  is  unconscion- 
able. 

I  do,  however,  support  a  pay  for  the 
Federal  executives  whose  salaries  have 
been  capped  by  congressional  fiat. 

The  loss  of  qualified  and  experienced 
personnel  in  the  Federal  work  force  Is  a 
severe — and  no  longer  quiet — crisis. 

The  artificial  pay  cap  placed  on  high- 
level  Federal  executives  causes  a  number 
of  problems.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  attract 
top-notch  people  to  Government  service. 

Since  1977,  Federal  level  executive  pay 
has  increased  5.5  percent.  Diwing  this 
same  period,  comparable  private  sector 
pay  has  increased  by  25  percent,  general 
schedule  civil  service  pay  has  increased 
by  32  percent,  and  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  gone  up  45  percent. 

Second,  it  inhibits  ambition.  Seven 
grades  of  high-level  civil  service  are  now 
paid  the  same.  Each  year  the  pay  cap  is 


in  effect,  more  grade  levels  bump  up 
against  the  pay  ceiling.  Without  the  In- 
centive of  a  pay  raise,  these  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  additional  responsibility  or  the 
need  to  relocate  that  a  promotion  may 
bring. 

Finally,  the  pay  cap  provides  an  in- 
centive for  executives  to  retire  early.  As 
of  March  1980,  75  percent  of  Federal 
executives  who  were  at  the  pay  cap,  and 
who  were  eligible  for  retirement,  did  so. 
This  results  in  an  incalculable  loss  of 
both  experienced  and  knowledgeable  tal- 
ent within  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition,  It  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  significant  amount  of  money. 

For  each  Federal  executive  who  retires, 
the  taxpayers  must  not  only  pay  for  a 
replacement — who  may  or  may  not  be  as 
skilled  and  experienced — ^but  they  also 
pay  the  pension  of  an  executive  who  In 
many  cases  would  prefer  to  have  re- 
mained on  the  job.  And  all  because  Con- 
gress is  unwilling  to  grant  these  people 
the  pay  raise  that  a  variety  of  commis- 
sions and  studies  have  documented  that 
they  deserve.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  my  friend  from  Alaska — I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate  any  longer — 
but  as  I  understand  it  this  year  we  have 
already  acted  to  lift  the  honoraria 
limitation? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  2,  we  also  acted 
to  eliminate  the  $3,000  limitation  on  ex- 
penses Members  of  Congress  incur  In 
Washington? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  have  been  the 
expenses  wliich  have  been  construed  by 
some  to  be  worth  $10,000  or  $12,000 — 
maybe  that  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  Is  a 
substantial  amount? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  an  exaggeration. 
It  would  be  about  $15,000  maximum  as  a 
deduction,  which  has  the  equivalence  of 
what,  $5,000  in  terms  of  actual  impact. 
But  I  agree  we  have  acted  on  that  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  acted  on  the  $5,- 

000  then  or  $6,000,  whatever  It  is.  plus 
lifting  the  honoraria  and  on  top  of  that 
we  have  a  4.8-percent  increase  in  our  pay 
that  would  go  into  effect  when? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  December  1. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  December  1. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  excessive  imder  the  circumstances,  and 

1  hope  we  will  not  approve  the  second 
amendment  I  think  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  just  spoke  in  favor 
of  makes  sense,  and  I  certainly  will  vote 
for  that.  But  to  move  ahead  with  our 
own  pay  under  the  circumstances,  with  a 
very  short  debate,  and  having  already 
acted  so  favorably  on  oxu:  income  earlier 
this  year  seems  to  me  to  be  excessive. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  say  this:  to  a 
new  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  the 
honoraria  are  meaningless.  They  do  not 
even  get  a  request  to  make  such  appear- 
ances at  a  diimer  for  a  while. 

So  far  as  expenses  away  from  home, 
that,  too,  is  not  as  important  until  you 
have  moved  your  family  and  have  been 
here  for  a  while.  So,  I  think  the  pay  in- 
crease has  more  to  do  in  attracting  new 
qualified  people  to  the  Congress  more 
than  anything  else  that  I  know. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufDcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  in  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  also  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  basic  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  require  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  ask  'unanimous 
consent  that  we  have  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
basic  amendment,  the  amendment  In  the 
first  degree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  now  make  that 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  support  of  the  bsisic  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  here  is  one  statistic  that  each 
Member  should  bear  in  mind  before  he 
casts  his  vote  on  the  basic  amendment, 
and  that  is  that  since  1977  the  highest- 
level  Federal  executives  received  only  a 
5.5-percent  pay  increase.  Other  white 
collar  Federal  employees  have  received 
increases  totaling  33.5  percent  in  that 
same  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor  at  this 
time. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tlMi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NiCKLES)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NiCKLES)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CWANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaca)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present, 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttmaga)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result   was   announced — yeas   5, 

nays  90,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  403  Leg.] 

TEAS— 5 

D'Amato  Uathlas  Stevens 

Inouye  UurkowsU 


NATS— 00 


Abdnnr 

Ford 

Mojslban 

Andrews 

a*m 

Nuan 

Armstrong 

Olann 

Packwood 

Baker 

OOTton 

F«U 

Baucus 

Ormasley 

Percy 

BentHn 

Hart 

Preader 

Blden 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Bono 

Ba<fl0ld 

PSTyOC 

noarbwitz 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Haqp»feaw» 

RaniMpb 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Riegle 

Buidlck 

Helns 

Both 

Byid. 

Helms 

Rudmas 

Hairy  F.,  Jr. 

H0lll21«S 

SariMDM 

Cannon 

Huddleaton 

Saaaer 

Ch»ree 

Humphrey 

Scbmltt 

CbllM 

JackKW 

Simpeon 

Oochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Coben 

Stalliord 

CtSOStOQ 

Kauebaum 

StSBBla 

Daaforth 

Kaaten 

Symma 

DeOoncUH 

KeDDCdy 

Ttauimond 

Den  ton 

lAxatt 

Ta««r 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsoneas 

Dodd 

LOBC 

wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dom«nlci 

Mattlngly 

Wdcker 

Durenberger 

McClure 

WUUams 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Zorioaky 

BMt 

Metzenbaum 

Exon 

Mltcbfdl 

NOT  VOnNO — 6 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy  Nickles 


Gold  water 


kl&tsunage 


So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (UP  No. 
665)  was  relected. 

Mr.  SITIVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  by  that  result  because  of  the 
feeling  that  I  know  exists  in  the  Congress 
about  decoupling  executive  pay  and  con- 
gressional pay.  But  I  hope  now  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  having  given 
this  overwhelming  signal  that  we  will 
not  raise  congressional  pay,  will  join  us 
now  in  giving  an  overwhelming  signal  to 
the  House  that  we  do  want  pay  increase 
in  the  executive  structure.  A  number  of 
people  are  leaving;  there  are  resigna- 
tions and  retirements.  It  is  really  over- 
whelming, the  problems  being  faced.  I 
know  some  Members  in  the  past  have 
voted  against  this  amendment  but  I 
plead  with  Members  to  vote  for  the  ex- 
ecutive pay  decoupling  on  this  second 
stmendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  first-degree  amendment.  I  oppose  the 
second-degiee  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  institutionally  possible  for 
Congress  to  adjust  its  salary,  at  least  at 
the  moment,  but  I  think  we  have  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  making  it  possi- 
ble to  retain  competent  people  in  the 
upper  levels  of  Government.  Therefore,  I 
urge  Members  to  sun^ort  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  a  quick  word  on  this. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  Stevens 
amendment.  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  the  Federal 
Government  a  nickel.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  pointed  out  that  we  shall  lose 
money,  actually  lose  money,  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  kind  of  amendment  to  retain 
the  people  we  have.  Otherwise,  they  re- 
tire; they  get  more  when  they  retire  and 
we  have  to  hire  others  to  take  their 
place.  The  logic  is  very  clear  for  support- 
ing the  Stevens  amendment. 


Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Nickles)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vot  ng.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virignia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btrd)  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermmt  (Mr.  Leaht)  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimee  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  c:iiamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  54, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[Rollcan  Vote  No.  404  Lag.] 

YEAS— 84 

Andrews 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baker 

Batch 

Pdl 

Baucua 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bentaen 

Hayakaws 

Quayle 

BoscbwltE 

Holllngs 

R^mdolph 

Ctaafee 

Inouye 

Rudm&n 

Oochmn 

Eaanebaum 

SarbaoiM 

Cober 

Keanedy 

Specter 

CTanciin 

Laxalt 

Stafford 

D'Amai  ■> 

Lan« 

Stevens 

Danfcrtb 

Lugar 

Symma 

De&tan 

Mattalaa 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClure 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Uelcbcr 

TaOQSBS 

Eagletan 

Metaenbaum 

WaUop 

Oani 

Moynltaan 

Warner 

Glenn 

MuikowMd 

WMcker 

Oortxm 

Nuasi 

NATS— 41 

WUllams 

Abdaor 

Domenlcl 

Kasten 

Bast 

Levin 

Blden 

Exon 

ibttmgly 

Boren 

Ford 

MltcbeU 

Bradley 

onadey 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Ttmtw 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Ptjot 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

RLegle 

»JTy  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Camion 

Huddl«ston 

Sasser 

CbUee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

DeCooclnl 

Jackaoo 

Simpson 

Dlxoa 

Jepaen 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Zodnakr 

NOT  VOTING — 5 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy  Nickles 

G<jidwater  Matsunag* 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  664)  was 

agreed  to.  . .     ^  , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  situation  for  the  Sena- 
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toe  from  Alaska  to  offer  a  minor  amend- 
ment that  has  been  cleared  on  all  sides, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing motion  by  Mr.  Bradlky  to  recon- 
sider be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
manager  of  the  Dill  I  set  aside  the  tech- 
nical amendment  pending  (xi  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  order  to  receive  an 
amendment  from  the  Senator  trota 
Alaska. 

Xn*  AMENDMENT  NO.  eSS 

(Purpose:  to  obtain  from  the  General  Serv- 
Iceo  Administration  the  servlcee  of  a  pro- 
fessional archivist) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  ammdment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 666. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
Insert  the  follo>wlng: 

Se7.  .  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  wltb 
the  fiscal  year  which  ends  Septonber  30, 
1982).  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorised to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
the  servlcee  of  a  professional  archivist.  Such 
services  shall  be  obtained  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  not  be  obtained  exceot  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment.  It  is  in  the  legis- 
lative portion  of  the  b*.ll. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  I  understand  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  hope  he  will 
agree  with  this. 

It  does  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  right  to  use  existing  funds  to  pay 
a  trained  arcliivist  frnn  the  Archives 
to  deal  with  the  ofiScial  i>apers  of  the 
Senate  strictly  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
Archives  and  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  appi'oved  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (DP  No.  666)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  once  again  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  motion  for  reconsider- 
ation in  order  to  take  up  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESroma  officer  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  set  aside  the  pend- 


ing committee  amendment  in  order  to 
take  up  an  amendment  by  the  Senatw 
from  Nevada. 

■ur  amendment  no.  ee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wil  be  stated. 

The  .assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoM) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
667. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  limitation  contained  in 
section  324  (amendment  99)  as  set  forth  in 
the  conference  report  and  the  Joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Belated  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1982  (H.R.  4209) .  filed  In  the  House  of  Bep- 
resenUtives  on  November  13,  1981  (H.  Rept. 
No.  97-331). 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  adoption  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  conditions  agreed  to  in  the 
DCyr  appropriation  conferKice  report. 
Included  in  that  conference  report  is  a 
provision  which  tells  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  they  must,  let  me  repeat,  must 
provide  U.S.  airlines  antitrust  immunity 
for  joining  an  international  cartel  to 
engage  in  ratesetting  by  agreement 
among  companies.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
each  Senator  understands  that  this  res- 
olution at  present  demands  cartel  pric- 
ing. 

This  is  a  clear  case  of  unwarranted 
and  uninformed  legislating  in  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Worse  yet  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  done  by  a  committee  which 
has  not  held  one  day  of  hearings  on  the 
subject  and  has  no  expertise  whatsoever 
in  international  aviation. 

The  real  issue  on  the  vote,  however  Is 
not  the  arguments  over  the  merits  of  this 
CAB  order.  Indeed  the  order  is  not  ef- 
fective until  January  15,  and  the  new 
CAB  chairman  has  said  he  Intends  to 
review  the  Issues  involved  in  the  case 
before  that  time.  The  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  is.  Can  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do  whatever  it  pleases  In 
other  committees'  jurisdictional  areas? 
I  intend  to  say  they  must  stick  to  appro- 
priations and  not  legislatively  expound 
on  some  other  subject. 

The  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Aviation  Sulwommittee  have  not  acted 
on  this  individual  order  because  the  CAB 
has  been  properly  exercising  its  author- 
ity in  this  complex  case.  The  CAB  has 
devoted  4  years  of  careful  consideration 
by  experts.  The  appropriations  confer- 
ence Ux^  less  than  a  few  minutes  to  ne- 
gate what  had  taken  the  experts  years 
to  decide,  and  they  ask  the  Senate  to  en- 
dorse their  c(»iclusion. 

This  restriction  on  the  CAB  is  opposed 


by  the  administration,  it  is  opposed  by 
the  CAB.  it  is  opposed  by  the  chalnnea 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  which  dom 
properly  have  jurisdiction,  it  is  (H^poeed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  and  it  should  be  exposed 
by  all  those  who  believe  in  free  market 
competition.  But,  most  important,  this 
amendment  should  be  supported  by  all 
Senators  who  believe  in  committees  of 
the  Senate  confining  their  legislative  ac- 
tivities to  areas  under  their  Jurisdiction 
and  expertise. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota will  yield  for  two  or  three  questions 
that  I  wish  to  propound? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wish  to  make  sure 
I  understand  what  this  amendment  does 
before  I  speak  further. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  at  the 
moment,  am  I  correct,  has  an  order  out- 
standing that  will  go  into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 15  prohibiting  U.S.  airlines,  and  I 
use  that  in  the  generic  sense,  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  price-fixing  mechanism 
of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  is 
correct.    

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  this  portion  of 
the  bill,  would  prohibit  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  from,  in  essence,  putting 
into  effect  that  order. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  what  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  for  this  incliision? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
league that  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  have  to  in- 
form the  Senator  that  this  was  a  provi- 
sion not  of  the  Senate  bill  but  of  the 
House  bill.  This  was  put  in  as  a  floor 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. When  we  went  to  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  conference  report,  we 
were  faced  with  this  amendment  that 
was  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  House 
version. 

We  then  took  the  amendment  in  the 
conference  report  because  the  House  wtw 
determined  to  retain  this  amendment, 
however,  we  put  in  language  that  cer- 
tainly should  give  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  total 
confidence  in  our  deferring  to  the  appro- 
priate authorizing  committees.  We  say 
in  the  conference  report  that  we  go  along 
with  the  House  language  that  none  of 
the  funds  shall  be  used  to  implement  the 
order,  and  then  we  add  this  language, 
and  this  is  the  only  language  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  adding: 

Provided,  That  this  limitation  may  be  ter- 
minated by  an  appropriate  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

When  you  are  faced  with  a  conference 
witli  the  gentlemen  from  the  other  body. 
Mr.  President,  and  they  decide  they  want 
to  stick  by  an  amendment  that  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  in  that  other  body, 
and  you  are  able  to  modify  that  amend- 
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ment  by  saying  it  will  be  terminated 
through  a  simple  vote  of  either  the 
House  authorizing  committee  or  the 
Senate  authorizing  committee,  I  tti"j|5 
the  Senate  conferees  made  a  darned 
good  deal.  ^  ^  , 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  Nevada  that 
under  this  conference  agreement  he  has 
only  to  convene  his  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  get  a  simple  majority  vote 
negating  this,  and  he  has  overcome  the 
language  the  House  put  in.    . 

When  you  are  trading  horses  for 
horses  I  thhik  we  got  about  two  for  one 
in  that  particular  agreement,  and  I  think 
the  authorizing  committee  is  totally  sup- 
ported in  this  conference  agreement. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thing:  That  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Drew 
Lewis,  has  said  that  he  has  concern  about 
not  allowing  the  American  airlines  to 
participate  in  lATA.  I  might  also  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  that  his  predecessor. 
Brock  Adams,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  an  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  points  out  the  dis- 
advantage to  American  airlines  by  not 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  lATA. 
This  is  Indeed  an  issue  that  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  we  have  pro- 
tected, I  would  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  Oregon,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate  authorizing  committee  by  the 
language  I  just  read  which  we  had  in- 
serted into  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
could  continue  on,  I  appreciate  the 
answer  to  the  question  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  the  generosity  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  is  giving  to  the  Com- 
merce Committeee  the  right  to  do  that 
which  it  already  has  the  right  to  do 
absent  this  legislation. 

For  3  years  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  been  working  on  the  issue  as 
to  whether  or  not  American  consumers 
who  fly  are  better  served  by  American 
airUnes'  participation — and  again  I  do 
not  mean  that  in  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual airline  but  all  ah-lines  gen- 
erically — in  participation  in  an  inter- 
national fare  price-fixing  device  or 
whether  the  consumers  are  better  served 
by  the  competition  that  this  order  wlU 
move  them  toward. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  made 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation having  some  concern.  Indeed  he 
has  some  concern,  but  not  enough,  that 
the  administration  is  going  to  attempt 
to  stop  this  order.  This  order  is  going 
through.  The  Commerce  Committee  is 
well  aware  of  the  situation.  It  is  one 
that  we  have  followed  for  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  time.  There  are  a  few  airlines 
in  this  country  that  fiy  international 
routes  that  like  the  price-fixing  mecha- 
nism of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association.  The  only  time  that  associa- 
tion ever  manages  to  lower  transatlan- 
tic fares  Is  when  some  charter  airline 
comes  along  and  lowers  the  fares,  and 
they  have  to  lower  them,  the  rest  of  the 
airlines,  to  meet  this  competition. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  this,  in  es- 
sence,   legislating  on  an  appropriation 


bill,  although  I  am  not  going  to  raise 
that  point  of  order  because  I  realize  it 
says  "No  money  shall  be  used  for"  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  but,  in  essence,  it  is 
legl^ting  on  an  appropriation  bill.  In 
essence,  it  is  legislating  an  issue  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  watches  closely,  is 
well  aware  of,  and  we  have  decided  not 
to  act  to  stop  the  Cvnl  Aeronautics  Board 
from  issuing  this  order  because  we  think 
they  are  going  in  the  right  direction,  and 
the  direction  is  that  consumers  will  be 
treated  better  and  will  get  lower  fares 
and  better  service  if  this  order  is  issued 
than  if  it  is  not. 

So,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  whether  It 
be  the  committee's  jurisdiction,  whether 
it  be  conspiracy  in  price-fixing  or  wheth- 
er it  be  a  concern  for  the  consumers  in 
the  amount  of  money  they  pay  to  fly 
principally  on  transatlantic  routes,  I 
would  urge  that  you  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEIBAUM.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  it  grieves 
me  to  have  to  disagree  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, whose  expertise  in  aviation  mat- 
ters I  regard  highly. 

But  I  am  supportive  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee's  approach,  and  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
that  right  does  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  very 
carefully  spelled  that  out.  If  indeed  there 
is  a  problem. 

Unfortimately,  the  competition  in  and 
freedom  of  trade  routes  do  not  exist  in 
the  international  market  as  it  does  in 
our  domestic  market,  and  until  we  can 
give  some  careful  thought  to  working  out 
agreements  in  a  better  way  than  so  far 
we  have,  by  just  opening  the  door,  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  adopt  the  approach 
which  will  give  us  more  time  to  care- 
fully study  the  effect  of  the  competition 
in  the  international  market. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  carriers 
that  are  quite  concerned  because  they 
have  been  losing  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  the  competition  that  exists.  Many  of 
our  foreign  competitors  enjoy  a  freedom 
which  we  do  not  enjoy,  and  I  think  this 
is  an  approach  that  at  this  time  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  own  international  avia- 
tion industry. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  very  briefly,  the  statement  was 
made  concerning  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. I  have  here  a  letter  signed  by 
Judith  T.  Connor,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Policy  and  International  Affairs, 
dated  November  9,  1981,  which  says: 

Since  the  board  took  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  September  11,  1981.  postpon- 
ing the  effective  date  until  next  January  15, 
the  Levltae  amendment  would  appear  to  be 
unnecessary  at  this  time.  Therefore,  this  de- 
partment requests  the  deletion  of  the  amend- 
ment from  the  bill  to  be  reported  by  the 
conference. 

The  Levitas  amendment  is  the  amend- 
ment that  is  in  question  here. 

Also  a  letter  from  Dan  McKinnon, 
Chairman  of  the  CAB,  dated  November 
10.  1981: 

The  Board  is  working  with  DOT  and  the 
State  Department  to  assure  our  aviation  pol- 


icy will  best  serve  the  overall  public  Interest. 
Adoption  of  the  Levltas  amendment  will  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Bofwxl  and  the  administra- 
tion in  setting  our  international  aviation 
policy  at  a  time  when  we  must  preserve  our 
flexibility  to  deal  with  o\ir  trading  partner*. 
We  ask  you  to  Join  the  Board  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  opposing  the  I^vltas  amend- 
ment and  allowing  the  process  of  interna- 
tional aviation  policy  formation  to  take  the 
carefully  considered  course  that  it  should. 

That  pretty  well  exj^ains  what  the 
position  of  the  administration  is,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  simply  say  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  now  is  the  juris- 
dictional aspect,  and  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated  on  that  ground  and 
not  try  to  decide  a  policy  matter  where 
no  hearings — no  hearings,  I  repeat — have 
ever  been  held  by  either  House  through 
a  committee  that  has  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter  to  justify  tliis  action. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  again 
let  me  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  my  colleague  from 
Nevada  has  a  letter  from  the  adminis- 
tration saying  we  should  oppose  the  Le- 
vitas amendment.  I  find  it  a  little  strange 
that  the  administration  writes  to  some- 
one who  is  not  a  conferee  on  that  par- 
ticular point  to  take  out  the  Levitas 
amendment,  and  sent  no  letter  whatso- 
ever to  those  of  us  who  are  conferees. 

In  fact,  the  conversation  that  I  had. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  that  what  we  had 
done  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  admin- 
istration's desii-es  and  the  administra- 
tion's decision. 

Mr.  CANNON.  »4r.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  letter  was  not  a 
letter  to  me.  It  was  to  Norman  Y.  Mineta, 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worics  and  Transporta- 
t.on  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Again,  when  the  ad- 
ministration is  taking  a  position  on  an 
amendment  that  has  been  put  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  it  seems  strange  that  they 
would  write  to  a  House  member  of  the 
legislative  committee.  No  one  gave  us 
this  position.  The  only  position  that  we 
have  is  one  from  the  administration  say- 
ing they  felt  what  we  achieved  in  con- 
ference is  an  excellent  way  of  reserving 
the  situation. 

The  last  letter  we  had  from  the  ad- 
ministration comes  from  the  spokesman 
for  the  administrat'on.  Mr.  David  Stock- 
man. Granted,  it  was  written  back  in  the 
middle  of  September.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  administration  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped a  position  on  the  CAB's  action. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  my  colleagues,  that  this  admin- 
istration bill  we  are  now  considering  is 
one  that  includes  many  facets  of  our 
Government  operation.  I  have  no  doubt, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  going  to  be 
del>atlng  the  resolution  into  the  wee  small 
hours  of  tomorrow  morning. 

I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  language  that  is  being  objected  to  by 
my  good  friend  from  Nevada  and  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  did  not  originate  with 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  deference  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  it  did  not 
originate  with  the  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations   Committee.   It  was   an 
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amendment  put  on  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  And  it  was  an  amendment 
tenaciously  held  to  by  the  conferees  that 
sat  across  the  table  from  us  during  that 
conference. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  delete  the  action 
that  we  took  and  change  it,  that  will  give 
us  another  hour,  hour  and  a  half,  2  hours 
worth  of  conversation  with  our  House 
conferees  when  we  eventually  take  this 
continuing  resolution  to  them  in 
conference. 

What  for?  That  Is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me.  Why,  Mr.  President,  do  we 
need  this  amendment  when  we  quite 
carefully  put  into  the  conference  report 
the  language  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
that  this  limitation  may  be  terminated 
by  an  appropriate  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  or  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee? 

Might  I  point  out  again  to  my  good 
friends  and  colleagues  from  Oregon  and 
Nevada:  Go  back  to  your  Senate  Com- 
merce Conunittee,  hold  a  simple  majority 
vote,  if  the  votes  are  there  in  the  author- 
izing committee  where  you  do  in  fact 
have  the  expertise,  and  you  resolve  the 
problem.  We  are  not  bound  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  authorizing  committee.  We 
got,  I  think,  a  dam  good  bargain  with  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Perhaps,  I  am  ill-advised  or  not  quite 
totally  informed,  but  it  is  difBcult,  Mr. 
President,  for  this  Senator,  as  one  of 
those  conferees — and  I  am  sure  that  feel- 
ing is  shared  by  my  other  colleagues  who 
were  in  that  conference  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle — to  understand  what 
we  would  gain  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment, other  than  to  exacerbate  one  more 
point  of  difference  between  ourselves  and 
the  House  conferees  when  we  finally  take 
this  overall  bill  back  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  since  protection  is  here 
very  clearly  set  out  for  the  proper  author- 
izing committee  and  since  it  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
other  body  on  the  floor,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment so  we  do  not  have  this  bill  further 
cluttered  up  with  an  amendment  that 
will  do  I  think  little  good  and  raise  con- 
siderable problems. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  struck  by  the  logic  of  the  argument 
that  this  amendment  should  be  turned 
down  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  conferees. 
Under  that  theory,  the  best  thing  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  could 
do  would  be  to  adopt  the  House  appro- 
priation bill  and  the  conference  would 
take  almost  no  time  at  all.  We  would  not 
even  have  to  have  a  conference — do  not 
let  this  Senate  work  anv  will;  do  not 
make  any  differences  with  the  House; 
do  not  make  any  differences  with  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
principal  function  of  this  body  is  to  make 
the  conference  easier.  Well,  that  is  not 
the  principal  function  of  this  body.  And 
of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised,  I  would  hope  that  would  not  be 
the  one  to  dissuade  this  Senate  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
I  did  not  make  myself  clear.  I  have 
stressed  twice  what  the  agreement  was 
which  we  made  with  the  House.  I  am  not 


saying  that  we  have  to  yield  to  the  House 
position.  But  might  I  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  if  we  strike  the  language 
we  put  in,  we  go  back  to  conference  with 
no  guarantees  whatsoever  that  we  can 
get  as  good  a  deal  as  we  got  In  this  par- 
ticular conference. 

The  thing  that  amazes  me  is  why  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  authorizing 
committee  would  object  to  the  total  pro- 
tection they  are  given  by  the  accommo- 
dation, Mr.  President,  we  were  able  to 
strike  with  our  colleagues  from  the 
House. 

If  this  amendment,  as  proposed,  is 
adopted  and  we  go  back  to  conference, 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  that  we 
can  achieve  the  protections  of  the  Sen- 
ate legislative  committee  that  is  in  the 
language  that  is  being  objected  to  now 
by  the  members  of  that  Senate  legisla- 
tive committee. 

That  is  the  concern  that  this  member 
of  the  conference  has  and  that  is  the 
concern  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Was  this  language 
from  the  House  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  This  language  from 
the  House  was  In  their  House-passed  bill 
on  the  transportation  appropriations.  We 
have  folded  into  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion the  complete  text  of  the  conference 
held  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conferees  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation. This  is  in  that  conference  re- 
port. It  does  reflect  agreements  that  we 
were  able  to  work  out  in  conference  and 
stands  as  it  would  have  stood  as  a  con- 
ference report  had  we  brought  it  back  on 
that  separate  individual  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  continuing  resolution  as  it  came  to 
us? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  Is  folded  in  bv  ref- 
erence to  the  conference  report  on  the 
transportation  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  know 
about  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
as  to  whether  it  is  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution as  it  came  from  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  It  is  not  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Because,  m'ght  I  point 
out  to  my  colleague,  the  conference  had 
not  been  held  in  time  for  the  House  to 
put  it  in  the  continuing  resolution.  Had 
the  conference  on  the  transportation 
subcommittee  been  held  on  a  dav  early 
enough  to  have  it  included  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  it  would  have  been 
included  in  their  text  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make  sure 
I  understand  this.  If  this  amendment 
passes,  and  is  stricken  from  this  bill  and 
you  go  to  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  will  this  lan- 
guage be  in  either  bill? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  a  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence which  could  be  changed  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  that  language 


is  not  in  their  continuing  resolution.  And 
if  this  passes  it  will  not  be  in  our  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Under  the  unique  sit- 
uation that  we  are  handling  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  given  the  problems  of 
time 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  know 
about  conferenceability  when  it  would 
not  be  in  either  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Conferenceability,  In 
my  judgment,  would  be  that  cohferees 
can  do  most  anything  they  set  their 
minds  to,  as  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  knows.  It  is  my  feeling  we  would 
have  considerable  jeopardy  going  to  that 
conference. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Are  we  agreed  that 
it  is  not  in  the  resolution  as  it  came  from 
the  House? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  is  not  in  the  reso- 
lution that  came  from  the  House  because 
the  conference  had  not  yet  been  held. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  rest  my  case  on  the  hope 
that  we  stick  with  the  rules  that  bind 
conferees,  which  is  when  there  Is  nothing 
in  either  bill  touchng  on  the  subject  from 
either  House,  the  conferees  do  not  add 
language  bevond  the  parameters  of  what 
their  House  has  done.  This  language,  this 
amendment  is  not  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. And  if  we  defeat  it  here,  it  will 
not  be  in  our  continuing  resolution.  And 
I  would  make  the  point  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  conferenceability  in  that  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion— and  I  know  the  Senate  wants  to 
vote — let  me  make  this  point :  The  Sena- 
tor's amendment  would  be  a  part  of  our 
continuing  resolution  as  it  went  to  con- 
ference. It  would,  therefore,  be  a  con- 
ferenceable  item.  I  think  we  struck  a  good 
deal  in  the  original  conference.  I  think 
the  Senator's  committee  was  well  pro- 
tected. During  this  debate,  no  one  has 
pointed  out  where  we  failed  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. And  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  be  voted  down  because 
I  think  it  would  extend  the  time  of  the 
conference  and  make  a  more  difiQcult 
situation  out  of  one  that  I  think  has  been 
resolved. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee and  a  Senate  conferee  on  the 
transportation  appropriations  bill,  I  must 
speak  out  against  this  amendment. 

The  transportation  anproprlations  bills 
which  have  been  passed  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  would  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  a  CAB  order  dealing  with 
American  carriers'  participation  in  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association. 
The  International  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation consists  of  114  carriers  from  90 
coimtries.  The  reason  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  took  action  to  prohibit  the 
enforcement  of  the  CAB  order,  which 
prevents  our  carriers  from  partlrinating 
in  this  conference,  is  to  help  our  Interna- 
tional carriers  which  are  presently  suf- 
fering staggering  losses. 

Whv  must  our  carriers  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  association?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Thev  need  to  participate  to 
survive.  Pan  Am  has  lost  over  S320  mil- 
lion in  the  first  9  months  of  1981.  Its 
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problems  are  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
It  needed  to  sell  property  In  New  York 
and  a  hotel  chain  to  minimize  its  losses. 
Participation  in  this  association  will  al- 
low our  carriers  to  assure  that  they  re- 
cover their  fair  share  of  their  costs, 
particularly  on  interlined  routes.  For 
example,  airlines  frequently  interline 
passengers;  that  is,  one  airline  will  take 
a  passenger  part  of  the  way,  where  the 
other  airline  will  pick  him  up  and  take 
him  to  his  final  destination.  At  the  LATA 
conference,  the  percentage  of  the  inter- 
lined fare  which  will  go  to  each  carrier 
is  discussed.  The  fact  is  that  when  TWA 
did  not  participate  in  this  conference, 
out  of  a  $500  fare  which  was  interlined 
with  KLM  Airline,  TWA  recovered  only 
$50;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  TWA 
took  the  passenger  across  the  Atlantic 
while  KLM  transported  the  passenger  a 
far  shorter  distance. 

LATA  is  not  a  price-fixing  cartel.  No 
member  is  forced  to  accept  any  fare.  In 
fact,  the  CAB  still  retains  the  authority 
to  approve  fares,  and  can  disapprove 
them  if  they  feel  they  are  unreasonable. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  report  that  ac- 
companies our  transr>ortation  appro- 
priations bill,  we  specifically  state  that: 

The  free  market  of  our  U.S.  environment 
does  not  exist  In  International  markets — 
and  while  our  own  International  carriers  are 
In  dire  financial  straights,  not  withstanding 
their  efficiency  edge,  foreign  carriers  continue 
to  expand   and   acquire  equipment. 

While  foreign  carriers  are  subsidized 
by  their  governments,  what  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  is  to  affirmatively 
hinder  our  own  international  carriers. 

The  Senate  authorizing  committee  has 
neither  held  hearings  on  this  issue  nor 
reached  a  concensus  on  this  matter.  The 
fact  that  an  amendment  is  coming  to  the 
floor  today  without  a  committee  posi- 
tion Indicates  a  lack  of  concensus.  Mr. 
Levitas,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee has  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject.  It  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  measure  In  the  House  which 
would  prohibit  the  CAB  trom  enforcing 
its  order. 

I  fully  support  the  efforts  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  Issue  and  take  testimonv  from 
our  beleaguered  international  carriers 
which  are  in  terrible  financial  shape. 
Until  that  occurs,  and  until  this  country 
develops  a  coherent  International  avia- 
tion policy,  we  must  let  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
stand.  We  must  defeat  this  measure. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  if  thLs  Senate  strikes  this 
down  it  will  infinitely  improve  our  bar- 
gaining position  with  the  House  and  they 
have  nothing.  And  If  you  struck  this 
down,  and  I  would  hope  on  this  Senate 
floor  this  amendment  passes,  that  indeed 
our  conferees  would  stand  firm  and  they 
would  say  the  Senate  does  not  want  this 
In;  that  our  floor  has  acted;  your  resolu- 
tion does  not  have  It  at  all;  and  they 
would  pass  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  imai  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatsb) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  caiANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  BvRD)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moykihak)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mun- 
KowsKi) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  405  Leg.] 
YBAS— «0 


Annstrons 

Oam 

Nlcklea 

Bak«r 

Glenn 

N'.inn 

BftUCUl 

Oortm 

Packwood 

Bentien 

Hart 

Pell 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bradley 

Heflio 

Prewler 

Bumpers 

Hems 

Proxmlre 

Byird, 

HolUngs 

Pryor 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hudd'eeton 

Quayle 

Cannon 

Inonye 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Roth 

Chiles 

Kemiedy 

Snrbanes 

Cohen 

Levin 

Simpson 

Ciamston 

long 

StennAa 

DeTonclni 

Lugar 

P-mms 

Denton 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

DlTcn 

M«tt'n?ly 

Tsongaa 

Dodd 

Melcher 

WUUama 

East 

Metzeabaum 

Zorlnaky 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Ford 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 35 

Atxlnor 

Orasaiey 

Randolph 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Suser 

Bosch  witz 

Hawkins 

Schmltt 

B\irllck 

Heinz 

Specter 

Cochran 

Jep^en 

Stafford 

D'Am**o 

Johnston 

SteviBia 

Danforth 

Ka«rebaum 

Tower 

Dole 

Kasten 

Wallop 

Domendcl 

lAxalt 

Warner 

Durentoerger 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Bagleton 

McClure 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Humphrey 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Moynlhan 

Goldwater 

So  Mr.  Cannon's  amendment  (U^No. 
667^  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  The  Sen- 
ate will  Dlease  come  to  order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield  so  I  can  make  a  motion  to 
reconsider? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  been  trying  to  move  in  an  orderly 
way  through  these  amendments,  I  have 
at  this  time  about  24  amendments  that 
I  know  of.  We  are  trying  to  list  these 
amendments  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quests made  by  the  movers  of  the 
amendments. 

So  at  this  time  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  temporarily  lay  aside 
the  pending  motion  for  recomlderation, 
in  order  to  proceed  with  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
comanager  of  the  resoIuti(Ki,  I  hereby 
lay  aside  the  pending  committee  amend- 
ment, in  order  to  clear  the  deck  tor  other 
amendments. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cwmect- 
icut  (Mr.  Weicker),  who  is  next  on  the 
list.  He  is  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAuic,  then  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
DtTRENBERGER,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Jepsen.  and  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Those  are  the  names  I  have 
received  thus  far. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  yielding  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  For  the  purpose  oi  adding 
an  amendment  to  that  list. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  cannot  hear  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
others  in  the  Senate  should  be  informed 
of  this,  in  all  fairness. 

I  do  intend  to  offer  an  amendmoit 
which  would  transfer  the  mcmey  we 
have  in  the  bill,  the  DOD  bill,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  in  this  bill,  from  the  B-1 
bomber  to  readiness  accounts,  particu- 
larly restoring  the  Indian  Ocean  pres- 
ence, restoring  the  Army. 

I  expect  to  debate  that  amendment  at 
great  length,  and  in  the  event  it  is  tabled, 
I  would  make  the  same  arguments  on  the 
biU  itself. 

I  thought  it  only  fair  to  my  arileagues 
to  know  in  advance  that  the  issue  raised 
here  IsresJly  the  basic  Issue  of  whether 
the  continuing  resolution  can.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  country  and  the  Senate,  be 
for  a  full  year.  That  will  be  extensive  de- 
bate, and  I  want  to  warn  as  many  of  us 
as  are  on  the  floor  and  can  hear  that  I 
Intend  to  do  that  when  my  turn  comes. 

Mr.  HATFTELD.  Then,  the  Senator 
is  requesting  a  position  on  this  pecking 
list? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  also  say,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators,  that  the  latest 
information  I  have  from  the  leadership 
is  that,  considering  the  constriction  of 
time  under  which  we  are  working,  we  will 
pursue  and  persevere  and  finish  this 
continuing  resolution  tonight,  tomorrow 
momin?.  or  whenever;  because,  as  we  act 
upon  these  amendments  this  afternoon 
and  sdl  day  today,  we  are  sending  them 
to  the  House  staff  people,  so  that  we  can 
have  the  paperwork  done  In  the  morning. 
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in  order  to  ?o  to  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  continuing  resolution  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  thereby  await 
House  action  and,  following  that  confer- 
ence, take  the  final  action  on  the  Senate 
floor,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  pressing 
us  against  the  midnight  hour. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  in  his  usual  genteel 
way,  and  I  accept  it.  I  am  saying,  in  the 
same  genteel  way,  that  because  of  the 
impact  of  that  process  on  our  appropri- 
ations process,  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can, 
as  one  individual,  to  stop  this  from  hap- 
pening— what  the  Senator  has  just  de- 
scribed— so  that  we  can  preserve  the  his- 
toric appropriations  process  in  Congress, 
and  not  ship  the  purse  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  urge  the  Senator  to 
seek  a  seat  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  first  opportunity.  We  would 
welcome  his  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding.  I,  too,  should  like 
to  have  on  the  list  an  amendment  that 
I  plan  to  offer  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  should  like  to  inform 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues that  I  also  have  an  amendment, 
which  will  deal  with  disapproval  of  the 
MX  missile.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
debate  this  is  going  to  take,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  MX  missile  decision,  as 
of  October  1,  needs  a  full  debate,  one 
that  assures  that  both  sides  are  heard 
on  this  issue. 

I  do  have  an  amendment  that  will  be 
at  the  desk  at  the  proper  time  asking 
disapproval  of  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right.  I  wUl  re- 
serve a  slot  for  that  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Levin  question,  there  was  a 
mood  around  here  awhile  ago,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  try  to  get  an  agreement 
on  a  date  certain  beyond  which  we  would 
not  go  because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  passed  sepa- 
rately would  then  supersede  the  contin- 
uing resolution. 

My  question  is.  Was  there  an  agree- 
ment arrived  at  pursuant  to  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  there  has  not 
been  an  aereement  arrived  at. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  believe  an 
agreement  has  been  reached.  I  think  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  on  this  point. 
It  will  not.  however,  eliminate  the  basic 
problem  which  is  that  unless  these  issues 
are  resolved  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, because  there  will  be  a  continuing 


resolution,  as  projected,  that  goes  clear 
around,  it  will  not  make  any  difference 
what  we  do  on  the  appropriations 
process.  We  will  be  substantially  stripped 
of  legislative  power  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

So  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  agreement  being  reached  on 
the  DOD  appropriation  bill  coming  up 
next  Monday. 

I  hope  it  does,  but  that  does  not  an- 
swer the  basic  problem  that  has  been 
outlined  here  for  the  last  2  days. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Even  though  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  once  we  pass  that 
bill  it  would  supersede  the  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  assumes  that  the  ap- 
propriations process  becomes  law. 

If  the  amendment  which  was  origi- 
nally designed  by  Senator  Hollings  and 
others  is  adopted  which  says  that  no 
money  for  the  MX  or  the  B-1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  conversation  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  get  the  amendment  up  and  begin  the 
debate  at  that  point  we  could  expedite,  I 
think,  the  whole  process. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  who  has  three  in 
one,  I  believe,  to  be  followed  back  to 
b&ck 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  minute  here  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    668 

(Purpooe:  To  appropriate  $60,000,000  for  the 
reconstruction,  resurfacing,  restoration,  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sarbanes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  and  myself,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MatBtas)  , 
for  hlmeelf,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Waknex,  and 
Mr.  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  668. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  Resolution,  add  the 
following : 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  there  is 
appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
960,000,000  to  be  available  until  expended  for 
the  reconstruction,  resurfacing,  restoration, 
or  rehabilitation  of  any  bridge  on  the  Inter- 
state System  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  which  is  located  in 
two  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  sum  shall  be  available  for  obligation  in 
the  same  m.'inner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  funds  were  apportioned  for  the  Inter- 
state System  under  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  for  such  reconstruction, 
resurfacing,  restoration,  or  rehabilitation 
shall  be  100  per  centum. 


(b>  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
approve  any  project  for  the  reconstruction, 
resurfacing,  restoration,  or  rehabilitation  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  whenever  the  two 
States  concerned  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia submit  to  such  Secretary  for  approval 
appropriate  plans,  specifications,  and  esti- 
mates for  such  project  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall,  prior  to  approval  of 
such  project,  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
such  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
future  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
bridge. 

(c)  In  making  any  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
which  estimate  is  required  by  section  104(b) 
(5)  (A)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  not  include  any  costs  for  any 
bridge  eligible  for  approval  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  apportion- 
ments made  under  section  104(b)  (5)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  such  States  or 
District  by  an  amount,  if  any,  equal  to 
amounts  apportioned  under  such  section  to 
any  such  State  or  District  with  respect  to 
any  such  bridge  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
before  October  1.  1981.  The  reduction,  if  any. 
made  by  the  preceding  sentence  for  each 
State  or  the  District  shall  bs  made  out  of 
apportionments  under  such  section  to  such 
State  or  the  District,  beginning  with  the 
apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  and  shall  be  made,  in 
equal  shares,  over  the  number  of  fiscal  years 
In  which  apportionments  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence  were  made. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
funding  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  across  the  Po- 
tomac River.  The  bridge,  as  everyone 
knows,  connects  the  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia sides  of  Interstate  95,  the  major 
north-south  artery  along  the  heavily 
traveled  east  coast. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
not  attempt  to  add  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  to  a  continuing  resolution, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  situation  requires 
immediate  action.  The  potholes  on  the 
bridge  are  so  bad  that  imless  the  bridge 
is  reconstructed,  it  will  have  to  be  closed. 
You  can  actually  look  down  through  some 
of  them  and  see  the  Potomac  River  flow- 
ing to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  If  we  do  not 
take  action  now,  interstate  truck  traffic 
will  have  to  be  curtailed  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  causing  east  coast  interstate 
commerce  to  suffer  major  dislocations. 

My  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
will  expressed  at  one  time  or  another 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  100  per- 
cent funding.  During  the  96th  Congress, 
the  House  Included  a  similar  measure 
in  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1981,  which  never  achieved  final  passage 
in  the  Senate.  In  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Senate  has  alreadv  included  the  measure 
in  the  Federal  Highway  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
but  Is  not  expected  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  conference  In  time  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Present  cost  estimates  for  the  total 
project  are  $60  million,  but  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  amendment  will 
not  appropriate  new  funds.  It  simply  au- 
thorizes the  release  of  funds  from  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

The  bridge  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  m  fact.  It  is  the  only  fed- 
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erally  owned  interstate  bridge.  The  re- 
sponsibility, therefore,  for  keeping  this 
vital  link  in  the  interstate  system  open 
and  safe  devolves  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  no 
legal  responsibility  to  Invest  local  funds 
into  this  reconstruction  project.  They 
have  shown  their  good  faith,  however, 
by  sharing  the  maintenance  cost  over 
the  years.  And  over  and  above  the  call 
of  duty,  they  have  also  put  uj)  the  design 
money  so  the  reconstruction  project 
could  proceed  without  deiay. 

When  the  bridge  first  opened  in  1961— 
I  can  remember  it  well  because  It  was 
during  my  first  term  in  Congress — it  rep- 
resented a  landmark  in  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  at  a  time  when  the  sys- 
tem was  in  its  infancy.  Since  then,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  linchpin  of  the  east  coast 
Interstate  System,  and  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. Traffic  on  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge  has  grown  at  such  a  fast  pace 
during  these  20  years  that  It  now  carries 
104,000  vehicles  daily,  including  both 
commuters  and  long-distance  travelers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  carried  20,000  to 
25,000  vehicles  daily.  This  heavy  use  has 
taken  its  toll.  The  stnusture  has  signifi- 
cantly deteriorated  throughout  the  con- 
crete deck  portion  and  has  become  a 
safety  hazard.  Hence,  the  need  for  the 
legislation,  which  will  bring  the  bridge 
up  to  the  standards  of  safety  and  design 
applicable  to  all  bridges  under  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System. 

If  we  do  not  act  swiftly,  I  am  afraid 
that  we  could  be  faced  with  a  major  dis- 
aster In  the  very  near  future.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  have  any  doubts,  I  invite 
you  to  take  a  trip  over  this  federally 
owned  bridge  with  me  ansrtime.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  simply 
repeats  what  the  Senate  already  did  the 
other  day  in  providing  for  the  repair  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge. 

I  am  offering  it  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution reluctantly,  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
urgent  that  we  do  so  Ijecause  we  might 
lose  a  Member  of  the  Senate  due  to  holes 
in  the  bridge. 

One  can  look  down  and  see  the  Po- 
tomac River  fiowing  gently  and  serenely 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  a  Member  of  the  Senate  fcdlowlng 
the  course  of  the  river. 

So  under  those  urgent  conditions,  we 
are  offering  this  amendment.  It  simply 
repeats  what  the  Senate  did  by  author- 
izing the  repair  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  and  we  appreciate  the 
indulgence  of  our  colleagues  here.  This  Is 
a  life  and  death  situation. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  In  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  coUeagues, 
Senators  Mathias  and  Warner,  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  begin  the 
urgently  needed  rectmstruction  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge.  This  amend- 
ment incorporates  the  essential  features 
of  S.  459,  legislation  which  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year  and  which  was  included 
in  the  highway  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  connects 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  segments  of 
1-93  and  serves  as  a  vital  link  in  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  Since  the 
bridge  first  opened  in  1961,  trafllc  over  the 
bridge  has  increased  from  21,000  cars  and 
trucks  daily  to  over  100,000  daily.  This 
heavy  use  has  caused  sig^niflcant  deterio- 
ration in  the  roadbed  and  substructure. 
It  has  now  reached  the  point  that  the 
condition  of  the  bridge  is  a  matter  of  se- 
rious safety  concern.  In  fact,  due  to  Its 
badly  weakened  condition,  the  bridge 
may  have  to  be  closed  to  heavy  truck 
traffic  before  the  end  of  this  winter. 
Should  this  occur,  the  current  truck  traf- 
fic would  have  to  be  rerouted,  resulting  in 
a  disruption  of  commerce  up  and  down 
the  east  coast. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  sole  owner 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge  and,  as 
such,  clearly  has  ultimate  responsibility 
for  it.  Since  the  bridge  was  opened,  the 
jurisdictions  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  carried 
out  an  agreement  to  assume  Joint  re- 
sponsibility for  routine  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  bridge.  Thus  while  the 
Federal  Government  has  retained  own- 
ership of  the  bridge  and  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  It,  the  three  local  juris- 
dictions have  expended  more  than 
$450,000  annually  for  routine  repairs 
and  operating  expenses.  The  bridge  can, 
unfortunately,  no  longer  be  sustained 
with  routine  maintenance,  but  needs  In- 
stead to  have  its  deck  totally  rebuilt. 

The  amendment  before  us  provides  for 
an  undertaking  by  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  to  bring  the  federally  owned  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Bridge  up  to  the  standards 
of  safety  and  design  applicable  to  all 
bridges  In  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. In  light  of  the  serious  safety  prob- 
lems already  existing,  and  considering 
the  pressing  need  for  the  bridge  to  re- 
main open,  I  would  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  enacted  prcKnptly  so  that 
the  urgently  needed  rehabilitation  work 
can  begin. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
logic  and  eloquence  of  our  three  fellow 
Senators  is  totally  convincing,  but  let 
me  add  one  other  thing. 

We  checked  this  out  with  the  Trans- 
portation Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  earlier  today 
told  me  as  we  restructured  the  amend- 
ment it  fits  in  fully  with  the  program  of 
the  Department. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.M\THIAS.Iyield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  this  a  dollar 
figure? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  $60  million. 

Mr.  PPOXMTRE.  *60  million. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  an  addlUcmal 
$60  million? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No;  this  Is  no  addi- 
tional budget  cost  because  It  comes  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund.  It  is  purely 
the  designation  out  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Might  I  assure  our 
colleague  there  Is  no  additional  cost  In 


this  bill.  This  Ls  an  earmarking  of  high- 
way funds  for  an  emergency  situation. 

Tills  bridge,  might  I  point  out  to  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  is  a  unique 
structure.  It  is  the  only  bridge  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  that  is  still 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  evacuation 
and  movement  around  the  Capital  area. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  special  relationship. 
The  need  is  urgent. 

As  our  colleague  from  Maryland  points 
out.  he  would  not  want  to  lose  one  of 
his  colleagues.  I  suspect  more  impor- 
tantly, he  would  not  want  to  lose  one 
his  constituents.  Neither  would  we. 

So,  there  is  no  additional  cost. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (BIr. 
Chiles)  agrees  that  this  Is  a  needed 
project.  We  hope  we  can  have  the  con- 
currence of  our  friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  May  we  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  668)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  as  I 
intend  to  send  to  the  desk  three  amend- 
ments.   

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order.  Conversa- 
tion in  the  well  will  please  cease. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  1  shall 
send  to  the  desk  three  amendments.  The 
first  deals  with  special  education  grants 
to  the  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

■Rie  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  second  deals  with 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  third 
deals  with  low-income  energy  asslstiincf. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  discuss  these 
amendments,  spending  only  a  few  min- 
utes on  each.  Certainly  anyone  else  de- 
siring to  speak  can  also  do  so.  Then  I 
shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  when 
the  yeas  and  nays  occur  that  they  occur 
back  to  back  on  these  three  amendments. 

Vr  AMENDMENT  NO.  669 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriation  for 

State  grants  for  Education  of  the  Handl- 
■  capped  Act) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  »l**sk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No. 

I  first  ask  that  the  amendment  relat- 
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ing  to  special  educational  grants  to  the 
States,  some  additional  $69  million,  be 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Is  there  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  that  these  amend- 
ments he  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  No. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  no  unanimous-consent  request  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc.  The  Senator 
has  not  made  that  request. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  wish  them  to 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WncK- 
n),  for  himself,  Mr.  Staftord,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Rhkle,  Mr.  Kn«NEDT,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Hud- 
OLESTON,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bauctts,  Mr.  Lzabt, 
and  Mr.  Ceanston,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  669. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is  ap- 
propriated (69,800.000  for  section  611  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  which  is 
in  addition  to  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  Joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for  such 
section  611. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Staffoiu),  Hatch,  Riegle,  Kennedy,  Ran- 
dolph, Williams,  Jackson,  Pell,  Hud- 
dleston.  Levin,  Baucus,  Leahy,  and 
Cranston. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  increase  the 
fimding  level  for  the  special  education 
basic  State  grant  program  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  recommendation 
of  $900  million,  to  the  level  contained  in 
the  budget  reconciliation  bill  of  $969.8 
million,  as  an  increase  of  $69.8  million. 

Public  Law  94-142,  the  Spec'al  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act, 
requires  States  to  provide  handicaoped 
children  with  a  free,  appropriate  educa- 
tion. The  special  education  basic  State 
grant  program  authorizes  Federal  funds 
for  State  and  local  grants  to  help  the 
States  pay  for  the  excess  cost  of  provid- 
ing this  special  education,  and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "help." 

While  Public  Law  94-142  is  a  Federal 
law  requiring  that  disabled  youngsters 
receive  the  special  education  services 
they  require  to  grow  to  their  full  po- 
tential, the  fact  remains  that  in  this 
fiscal  year  the  Federal  Government  paid 
for  less  than  9  percent  of  the  cost  of 
those  special  education  services. 

Even  with  my  amendment  we  will  be 
lucky  to  hold  the  line  at  8  percent  of  the 
i!Ost.  Without  my  amendment,  the  result 


will  be  Increased  costs  to  the  local  and 
State  school  systems  and  probably  a  re- 
duction in  the  even  now  less  than  com- 
plete services  provided  handicapped 
schoolchildren. 

The  Public  Law  94-142  program  cur- 
rently serves  3.9  million  handicapped 
children,  however  the  Department  of 
Education  estimates  that  there  are  up- 
ward of  an  additional  3  million  disabled 
youngsters  that  require  special  education 
services.  These  children  are  either  un- 
served or  underserved;  either  not  in 
school  at  all,  or  in  a  regular  classroom 
and  not  receiving  the  special  education 
they  need. 

While  the  paramoimt  goal  of  C(mgress 
in  enacting  Public  Law  94-142  was  to 
make  an  appropriate  education  available 
to  every  handicapped  child  in  the  United 
States,  most  local  education  agencies  in- 
terviewed in  a  recent  GAO  study  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  not  meeting  these 
objectives  due  to  a  shortage  of  funds. 

What  a  tragedy.  What  a  waste  of  hu- 
man talent.  Are  we  going  to  say  to  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  graders  of  today 
who  are  unserved  and  imderserved  that 
they  must  put  their  progress  on  hold 
until  some  time  maybe  in  the  future  when 
Congress  might  have  more  money? 

Let  us  consider  President  Reagan's 
recent  remarks  about  this  program: 

The  implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  stride  made  to  date 
toward  a  workable  plan  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  As  President.  I  will 
work  to  Insure  that  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  is  a  success. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  94-142  in  1975, 
but  it  is  not  far  enough.  The  strides  we 
have  taken  are  only  a  beginning,  and  we 
must  continue  to  maintain  our  level  of 
commitment  to  the  disabled  youngsters 
in  our  Nation. 

Nearly  a  decade  of  progress  in  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  handicapped  children  is 
seriously  threatened  if  we  agree  to  accept 
the  funding  being  proposed  for  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

How  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
3  million  children  waiting  to  be  served, 
particularly  in  this,  the  International 
Year  of  the  Disabled? 

While  $69.8  million  does  not  even  come 
close  to  meeting  the  purchase  price  of 
one  single  tank  today,  it  will  allow  325,000 
more  handicapped  children  to  receive 
educational  services  next  year.  That  is  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
children  that  will  come  a  little  closer  to 
becoming  taxpaying,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

This  small  investment  now  will  reap 
vast  savings  later  in  decreased  institu- 
tionalizations and  dependency  on  exoen- 
sive  welfare  programs  for  this  population. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  see  that  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped children  find  a  productive  and 
secure  role  in  the  American  mainstream. 
Voting  for  the  higher  funding  level  that 
Congress  supported  in  the  reconciliation 
budget  bill  for  Public  Law  94-142  will 
insure  that  we  do  so. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  what  this 
does  is  to  provide  the  States  with  the 
barest  possible  funds  to  enable  them  to 
continue   their  special   education  pro- 


grams. Everyone  of  my  colleagues  knows 
that  as  we  go  into  the  competition  for 
these  reduced  appropriations,  the  scram- 
ble for  funds  at  the  State  and  local  level 
will  be  fierce.  The  people  who  are  going 
to  suffer  are  those  in  the  minority,  and 
in  this  sense  "minority"  means  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  those  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  special  education  pro- 
grams In  their  communities. 

We  have  mandated  something  that 
even  now  we  only  pay  a  small  percentage 
of  the  cost.  It  would  be  intellectually  far 
more  honest  if  we  took  Public  Law  94-142 
off  the  books.  But  do  not  leave  the  law 
on  the  books,  funded  at  a  level  which  Is 
gong  to  be  devastating  to  those  who  are 
the  Intended  beneficiaries. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  more  and  then 
I  will  sjt  down  on  this  amendment.  These 
people  cannot  wait.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
once  the  economy  straightens  out  every- 
thing will  be  all  right  for  them  In  a  year 
or  two. 

The  majority  of  the  people  benefited 
from  these  funds.  If  you  let  a  year  go  by, 
if  a  week  goes  by  or  a  month  goes  by, 
you  have  stopped  the  course  of  their 
existence  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

So  I  hope  we  will  bring  the  funding 
to  the  level  that  was  approved  and  nego- 
tiated out,  I  might  add,  between  the 
committee  and  the  administration  as  it 
occurred  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frran  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut had  relinquished  the  floor. 

"The  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
that  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  has  been  very 
much  aware  and  very  much  concerned 
about  the  basic  grant  program  for  edu- 
cation of  the  handicapped.  We  demon- 
strated this  support,  I  believe,  by  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  of  $900  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  and  we  did  that 
in  the  face  of  a  total  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  budget 
which  the  administration  has  said  otS- 
clally  is  $3.2  billion  over  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2.6  billion  over  in  outlays 
relative  to  the  President's  September  re- 
quest. 

"This  overage  is  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  we  are  facing  the  threat  of  a 
Presidential  veto  on  this  continuing  res- 
olution, and  potentially  on  the  regular 
bill  as  we  bring  it  forward  In  the  legis- 
lative process. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  I  tried  diligently  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  within  our  committee 
where  we  could  gain  some  control  over 
discretionary  programs  of  this  kind  by 
providing  some  very  modest  caps  on  en- 
titlement programs.  If  the  Senator  has 
an  enemy  in  this  process  it  is  the  en- 
titlements, and  their  imrestrained 
growth,  which  has  made  It  impossible 
for  my  subcommittee,  and  for  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  move  to 
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the  limit  of  its  desires  in  the  discretion- 
ary programs  such  as  the  basic  State 
grant  program. 

The  $900  million  recommendation  that 
is  in  the  bill  is  an  increase  of  $24.5  mil- 
lion above  the  fiscal  1981  level,  an  In- 
crease of  $162.4  million  above  the  amoimt 
that  the  March  budget  request  would 
have  been  had  this  program  not  been 
Included  in  the  block  grant;  and  an  in- 
crease of  $250,912  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration's revised  September  budget 
request.  . 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see,  and  i 
hope  our  colleagues  are  aware,  any  way 
you  look  at  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion it  Is  a  substant'al  increase  and  a 
substantial  commitment  to  the  basic 
State  grant  program  for  the  handi- 
capped. . .  , 
Let  us  put  this  a  UtUe  bit  in  individual 
perspective,  that  is  individual  perspec- 
tive relative  to  the  student.  The  commit- 
tee recommendation  of  $900  million  will 
provide  an  average  grant  of  roughly  $225 
per  student  for  an  estimated  4  million 
handicapped  students.  "The  revised  rec- 
ommendation as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  adding  $69.8  million 
to  this  total,  would  provide  an  average 
grant  of  roughly  $242.50  per  student;  in 
other  words,  each  student  might  receive 
an  additional  $17.50. 

The  committee  recommendation,  and 
another  way  to  look  at  this,  of  $225  aver- 
age per  student  represents  9.8  percent 
of  the  excess  cost  of  the  education  of  a 
handicapped  child.  The  revised  amount 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut's recommendation  of  $242.50  would 
cover  10.6  percent  of  this  excess  cost,  on 
the  average. 

The  Weicker  amendment  adds  a  few 
dollars  spread  over  the  entire  country, 
and  for  some  Individual  children  it  could 
be  significant.  But  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered significant  in  the  overall  picture  of 
handicapped  education  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  com- 
mitted to  this  program.  I  hope  Congress 
is  committed  to  giving  us  the  latitude 
to  fund  programs  like  this  at  a  level  that 
can  be  justified.  But  right  now  we  have  a 
different  problem.  At  a  time  of  balancing 
many,  many  different,  competing  inter- 
ests, all  with  their  very,  very  obvious 
desirability,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and.  I  believe,  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  this 
time  on  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  all  of  us  greatly  admire  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut.  He 
certainly  is  a  great  champion  of  these 
causes.  Nobody  has  worked  harder  for 
them  than  he  has. 

But  let  me  po'nt  out  the  figures  here 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  underline.  The 
fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  very,  very 
few  programs  that  is  increased  in  this 
budget,  and  it  is  increased  from  $874 
million  In  fiscal  1981  to  $900  million. 

The  President  recommended  $649  mil- 
lion, and  this  is  an  Increase,  the  com- 


mittee's recomijuendatlon  is  an  increase, 
of  almost  40  percent — think  of  that,  40 
percent— of  what  the  President  recom- 
mended. 

The  distingiilshed  Senator  from 
Connecticut's  amendment  would  make 
it  about  50  percent  over  what  the  Presi- 
dent recommended. 

We  have  to,  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing the  great  appeal  of  this  kind  of  a 
program,  recall  that  this  entire  effort 
by  the  F-ederal  Government  is  only  a  few 
years  old.  It  only  goes  back  5  years  or 
more,  and  we  have  gone  from  nothing  to 
almost  $1  billion  during  that  short 
period  of  time. 

While  I  think  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut, of  course,  makes  a  very  appeal- 
ing case,  and  if  the  Federal  Government 
has  any  responsibility,  it  should  be  to 
help  the  people  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves— and  this  is  certainly  one  of  those 
programs — still  we  have  enormously  in- 
creased this  program  in  the  past.  We  go 
substantially  higher  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  it  represents  an  enormous  in- 
crease, the  biggest  increase  perhaps  m 
the  budget,  certainly  one  of  them,  over 
the  President's  request. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  only 
figures  that  should  be  before  this  body 
are  the  following  figures,  which  are  that 
this  program  under  Public  Law  94-142 
currently  serves  3.9  million  handicapped 
children.  The  Department  of  Education 
estimates  there  are  upward  of  an  addi- 
tional 3  million  children  who  are  either 
not  being  served  or  are  underserved.  All 
my  amendment  does  is  to  assure  that 
325,000  of  those  3  million  will  be  served. 
Now  at  the  present  time,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  for  less  than  9  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  these  special  educa- 
tion services.  What  do  you  think  is  going 
to  happen  under  the  present  scheme  of 
things  when  matters  have  to  be  resolved 
by  the  local  school  boards?  You  know 
very  well  who  is  going  to  be  left  standing 
out  in  the  cold  outside  the  schoolhouse. 
They  already  are,  at  too  great  an  extent. 
All  this  does  is  bring  it  to  the  recon- 
ciliation level,  which,  I  might  add.  was 
the  agreement  arrived  at  between  a 
group  of  Senators  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  which  was  made  during 
the  course  of  the  recent  campaign.  , 
I  quote  Ronald  Reagan: 
The  Implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  stride  made  to  date 
toward  a  worlcable  plan  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children.  As  President,  I 
will  work  to  insure  that  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  Is  a  success. 

Now  it  is  not  lust  his  responsibility. 
It  is  ours  also.  Otherwise,  take  the  law 
off  the  books,  which  will  be  obviously 
even  a  greater  tragedy. 

I  plead  with  you,  in  the  moneys  that  we 
allocate  around  here,  I  think  this  is  a 
crucial  program  and  the  children  It 
serves  cannot  wait. 

I  did  everything  I  can  to  plead  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  as  to 
the  need  involved  in  this  area.  It  was  re- 
buffed at  every  turn.  You  will  notice 


there  is  no  early  education  money.  It  wa» 
knocked  out.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  If  a  child  does  not  get  that  edu- 
cation, you  have  permanently  set  the 
course  of  their  life.  Whatever  knowledge 
or  ability  they  have  to  perform  is  deter- 
mined when  they  are  2,  3,  4.  5,  6  months 
old.  And  after  reaching  5  and  6  years,  the 
learning  process  diminishes. 

We  had  to  pick  only  a  few  areas  so  I 
could  stand  the  greatest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  is  why  I  now  come  to  you 
with  a  request  for  this  money,  which  is 
divided  among  all  of  the  States.  "These 
ftmds  go  to  that  s^ment  of  our  society, 
the  young  people,  and  especially  those 
who  need  our  special  care,  that  need  the 
dollars  the  most.  My  gosh,  this  amount 
is  not  enough  to  buy  even  one  landing 
gear  on  one  of  our  more  sophisticated 
flying  machines. 

I  am  sorry  it  could  not  be  worked  out 
in  committee,  but  it  could  not  because 
we  always  had  to  come  to  some  bottom 
line  figure.  I  do  not  care  if  there  was  only 
one  life  involved  in  this  program,  I  would 
still  be  out  here  fighting  just  as  hard.  It 
is  325.000  lives,  and  even  there  we  are 
falling  short. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  see 
fit  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
thinks  that  he  has  been  rebuffed  on  these 
issues.  If  there  is  anyone  that  I  tried  to 
work  with,  and  who  in  fact  influenced  the 
totals  of  the  committee  in  the  areas  of 
his  interest,  it  is  the  Senator  from  Coa- 
necticut,  because  I,  and  everyone  else  In- 
volved in  this  process,  am  sympathetic 
with  what  he  is  trving  to  do. 

Rebuff,  no.  I  think  that  is  an  unfor- 
tunate choice  of  words.  But  realistic 
about  other  comneting  interests  of  edu- 
cation, of  student  financial  aid,  of  low- 
income  energy  and  many,  many  other 
discretionary  programs,  there  was  no  re- 
buff, just  a  balance. 

The  full  amount  for  preschool  incen- 
tive grants  was  provided.  $25  million.  "The 
full  amount  authorized  in  reconciliation. 
"That  is  the  1981  level.  "This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  program  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  in  mind  when  he  speaks 
of  programs  to  aid  very  yoimg.  handl- 
canped  children.  There  was,  throughout 
the  committee's  and  the  subccxnmittee's 
consideration,  great  consideration  for 
the  problems  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  Is 
entirely  accurate  that  there  would  be 
over  300,000  new  enrollees  in  the  pro- 
gram imder  the  conditions  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  may  have  misunderstood.  I  be- 
lieve that  eligibility  of  students  for  this 
program  is  determined  flrst,  and  then 
the  grants  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
grant  money  available. 

As  far  as  a  reconciliation  level  Is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  un- 
der the  budget  allocations  given  the  in- 
dividual subcommittees  and  under  the 
constraints  of  the  budget  resolution,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  fund  up  to  the  recon- 
ciliation level  in  every  program.  We  just 
cannot  do  that.  Even  having  not  done 
that.  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  relative  to 
the  September  budget,  the  administra- 
tion has  officially  said  we  are  $3.2  billion 
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over  In  budget  authority,  $2.6  billion 
over  In  outlays. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, having  made  once  again  his  points 
in  such  an  excellent  and  articulate  way. 
would  recognize  that  the  subcommittee 
Is  on  his  side.  It  has  been  on  his  side.  He 
has.  In  fact,  done  far  better  than  almost 
any  other  interest  in  our  budget.  I  hope 
that  he  would  withdraw  his  amendment 
and  accept  the  fact  that  the  sympathy  is 
there  and  In  the  long  run  if  we  can  gain 
control  of  the  entitlement  growth,  these 
programs  will  do  a  lot,  lot  better  than 
they  will  under  the  present  circum- 
stances.        

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atw  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  ajl  three  of  Senator  Weicker's 
amendments. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bi-partisan  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator WncKiR  to  Insure  minimally  ade- 
quate funding  levels  for  two  of  the  most 
critical  Federal  programs  which  serve 
our  Nation's  handicapped  members — the 
Education  for  all  handicapped  children 
act  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Senator  Weickik's  amendments  are 
necessary  to  prevent  denial  of  critical 
services  to  thousands  of  handicapped 
people. 

Under  Senator  WncKKit's  amendments 
funding  for  special  education  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  still  below  the 
levels  agreed  to  during  reconciliation 
and  which  received  the  bi-partisan  sup- 
port of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

The  $69.8  million  addition  to  special 
education  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
11  percent  Federal  share  of  the  States' 
extra  costs  to  provide  a  free,  appropriate 
education  to  their  handicapped  children. 

Without  these  additional  funds,  the 
Federal  share  will  fall  to  somewhere 
around  8  percent. 

We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  that  State 
and  local  school  systems  will  pick  up  the 
slack. 

The  stakes  of  the  gamble  are  too  high. 
At  risk  arc  the  lives  of  the  4  million 
handicapped  children  who.  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Special  Education  Act, 
were  left  unserved  or  inadequately  served 
by  State  and  local  school  systems. 

Failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Insure  that  every  handicapped  child  Is 
extended  the  same  educational  opportu- 
nities afforded  to  nonhandlcapped  citi- 
zens would  have  disastrous  results : 

It  Is  clear  that  special  education  pro- 
grams can  mean  the  difference  between 
an  adult  able  to  contribute  to  society 
and  a  person  who  is  a  burden  to  society. 
Research  has  revealed  that  failure  to 
shoulder  the  cost  of  providing  necessary 
services  during  the  developmental  years 
when  significant  changes  are  possible  will 
result  In  Increased  costs  in  later  years 
as  handicaps  Intensify,  dependency  be- 
comes a  pattern  and  Institutionalization 
Is  often  the  end  result.  The  average  cost 
of  Institutionalization  Is  now  $25,000  per 
year  per  person.  The  average  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  year  of  special  education  serv- 


ices to  a  handicapped  child  is  approxi- 
mately $200. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  special 
education  programs.  My  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  States 
in  this  coimtry  that  has  mandated  spe- 
cial education  programs  for  the  hsuidl- 
capped  and  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is 
a  costly  program.  And  yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  can  say  that  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  time 
in  and  time  out,  have  refused  to  turn 
their  backs  on  that  program. 

Once  these  programs  are  out  and 
working  and  really  benefiting  the  peo- 
ple and  once  people  within  these  com- 
munities see  how  these  children  have 
developed,  how  they  have  been  able  to 
keep  these  children  out  of  Institutions, 
how  the  children  themselves  have  been 
able  to  develop  and  be  productive  and 
useful  members  of  the  society,  the  value 
of  the  program  becomes  apparent  to  not 
only  the  families  but  to  the  communities. 

The  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  has, 
I  believe,  outlined  the  case  for  these  pro- 
grams and  what  the  Implications  will 
be  without  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut's amendment  on  special  education. 
Senator  Weicker's  proposed  addition  of 
$44.7  million  to  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  Is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  who  will  be  de- 
nied specialized  job  training  and  place- 
ment in  remunerative  employment. 

Even  with  the  amendment.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  40,000  fewer  handicapped 
people  will  be  served  during  fiscal  year 
1982  then  were  served  during  fiscal  year 
1981. 

But  without  the  amendment,  that  fig- 
ure will  more  than  triple  and  over 
125,000  disabled  people  will  be  denied 
the  opportunltv  to  become  productive 
members  of  this  society.  The  facts  are 
clear.  An  adequate  Federal  Investment 
jrields  greater  Income  to  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments:  An  Inadequate 
Federal  investment  results  in  greater 
costs  for  these  governments. 

According  to  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  estimated  total 
tax  returns  and  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  fiscal  year  1979  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram was  $270,600,000. 

Further,  our  1979  Investment  In  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  will  be 
paid  off  In  4  years. 

Finally,  RSA  estimates  that  the  life- 
time earnings  for  persons  rehabilitated 
In  fiscal  year  1979  has  Increased  by  $11 
for  every  $1  spent  through  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

It  is  clear  that  an  adequate  Federal 
investment  in  the  special  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  leads 
to  a  substantial  savings  over  the  long 
nm  In  financial  and  human  costs. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity, as  I  have,  to  talk  to  manv  of  these 
young  people  who  have  benefited  from 
the  special  kind  of  skills  they  have  been 
able  to  acquire  from  this  kind  of  voca- 
tional training  and  find  that  they  are 
gainfully  employed  and  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  continue  their  education, 
and,  in  many  instances,  be  outstanding 
students  and  outstanding  members  of 


their  communities — opportunities  that 
would  have  been  denied  them  If  It  were 
not  for  the  programs  supported  by  the 
RehabllltaUon  Act. 

Now,  we  can  say— and  I  hear  the  argu- 
ment made  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate—that we  are  only  cutting  these  pro- 
grams back  a  little  bit  from  our  recon- 
ciliation levels.  But  the  fact  remains,  Mr. 
President,  that  In  many  States  that  have 
developed  effective  programs,  there  are 
inefficient  resources  to  Insure  that  these 
programs  would  continue. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  for  a  point  of  clarification? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  are  not  cutting 
back  these  programs.  We  have  added 
$24.5  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  level. 
This  is  a  program  that  has  fared  fabu- 
lously compared  to  other  programs  in  our 
budget.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  is.  In  the  real 
terms,  we  see  reductions. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  fact  that  In 
the  handicapped  area  the  ax  has  not 
swung  as  deeply  as  it  has  in  other  aretis 
wl^ch  affect,  in  many  instances,  the 
same  families. 

What  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  is  that  they  were  going  to  do  an 
evaluation  of  these  programs,  support 
the  programs  that  are  effective,  and  Uien 
cut  back  on  the  programs  that  are  in- 
effective. 

That  has  not  been  done,  I  daresay, 
effectively.  What  we  have  seen  on  the 
authorizing  committee  in  our  review  of 
these  programs  Is  that  they  are  effective 
and  they  are  providing  Important  op- 
portunities for  the  Individuals  who 
benefit  from  them.  The  fact  remains 
that  unless  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Is  accepted  in 
order  to  maintain  these  programs,  there 
will  have  to  be  additional  taxes  at  the 
local  or  State  levels,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  of  us  who  are  confident 
that  that  will  take  place. 

I  saw  an  article  the  other  day  that  In- 
dicated there  was  not  one  Governor  In 
this  country  who  was  advocating  addi- 
tional taxes,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  many  mayors  who  are  prepared  to  do 
so  either.  The  people  who  will  suffer  are 
the  ones  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  Is  on  the  fuel  as- 
sistance amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

I  was  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  we  heard  all  of  the  comments 
made  that  we  would  provide  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  to 
benefit  people,  particularly  the  elderly, 
who  live  in  the  northern  tier  of  States 
from  being  severely  and  ewlversely  im- 
pacted by  the  cold  weather.  That  was  a 
commitment  that  was  made  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President.  Since  the 
time  that  that  legislation  was  passed, 
this  body  has  been  in  full  retreat. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  in  his 
amendment.  Is  at  least  trying  to  insure 
that  the  retreat  will  not  be  as  dramatic 
and  will  not  be  as  cruel  and  severe  as  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Without  his  amend- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  effective 
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reduction  would  be  approximately  40 
percent  In  terms  of  reductlrai  In  real 
terms.  That  Is  what  we  have  to  talk 
about,  real  terms,  not  just  dollars,  be- 
cause we  know  how  the  numbers  can  be 
altered.  We  have  different  estimates  on 
the  rates  of  inflation,  but  when  we  talk 
about  the  numbers  of  individuals  who 
will  be  covered,  we  know  what  the  loss 
will  be  in  real  terms  to  many  individuals 
unless  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  agreed  to.  I  am  hop- 
ing it  will  be,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  of  the  first  tar- 
gets of  the  Reagan  budget-cuts  was  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program. 
Last  year,  this  program  helped  125,000 
Massachusetts  families  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  winter  luel  bills.  Last  year,  $1,850 
billion  was  spent  nationally  for  energy 
assistance.  Despite  the  fact  that  only 
half  the  eligible  families  in  Massachu- 
setts could  be  served  with  these  funds, 
cuts  have  been  proposed  this  year. 

This  year  the  administration  asked 
for  only  $1.4  billion,  ignoring  the  rising 
costs  of  energy.  Just  last  July,  Congress 
rejected  this  request  and  authorized 
$1,875  billion  to  be  spent  this  winter  in 
order  to  maintain  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  at  roughly  last  year's 
level.  ITils  level  would  mean  over  175 
million  in  direct  assistance  for  400,000 
elderly  and  needy  citizens  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

But  the  resolution'  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  ignores  the 
congressional  mandate  of  last  July.  The 
resolution  before  us  would  cut  $225  mil- 
lion from  the  level  authorized  In  recon- 
ciliation. The  impact  on  Massachusetts' 
citizens  would  be  devastating.  The  $10 
million  in  lost  aid  would  mean  another 
15,000  families  would  be  without  fuel 
assistance  this  winter.  A  third  of  these 
households  have  elderly  residents. 

This  program  has  made  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  lives  of  families  in 
Massachusetts.  I  have  visited  homes  in 
winter  where  blankets  and  newspapers 
were  the  chief  means  of  keeping  warm. 
The  fuel  assistance  program  has  en- 
abled our  low-Income  and  elderly  citi- 
zens to  live  without  fear  of  having  their 
electricity  and  gas  cut  off. 

It  is  imconscionable  to  accept  reduc- 
tions in  the  fuel  assistance  program  Just 
3  months  after  we  voted  to  give  $33  bil- 
lion in  tax  breaks  to  the  rich  and  power- 
ful oil  companies.  We  cannot  stand  by 
while  the  heart  Is  cut  out  of  fuel  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  and  elderly.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  once  again  reject 
cutbacks  in  this  vital  program  and  sup- 
port the  Weicker  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  this  legislation.  I 
am  in  support  of  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  diligent  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  I 
support  the  increase  in  funding  for  this 
vitally  important  program.  The  needs 
of  handicapped  children  have  too  often 
been  overlooked  in  this  Nation's  history; 
Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education  for  all 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  has  at- 
tempted to  address  this  continued  ne- 


glect. The  $69,800,000  provided  by  this 
amendment  will  result  In  improved  spe- 
cial education  services  to  the  handi- 
capped children  of  this  country  and  will 
assist  in  locating  many  handicapped 
girls  and  boys  who  are  not  presently 
being  served. 

liir.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  Senator 
Lowell  Weicker's  amendment  to  in- 
crease appropriations  to  reconciliation 
levels  for  education  of  the  handicapped 
and  rehabilitation  State  grants.  Both  of 
these  programs  merit  restoration  of 
funcUng  and  deserve  our  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  education  of  the  handicapped 
State  grants  finance  part  of  the  extra 
cost  to  State  agencies  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren aged  3  to  21.  Under  current  funding 
level,  it  cost  each  taxpayer  only  $6.86 
this  last  year  to  educate  nearly  4  million 
handicapped  youngsters.  In  my  mind  this 
is  not  excessive.  Besides,  by  partially  sup- 
porting special  education  and  related 
services,  the  Federal  Government  saved 
at  least  $15,000  per  student  or  $60  billion 
total  this  last  year  by  not  institutionaliz- 
ing these  children  plus  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  contributing 
members  of  society  and  possible  future 
taxpayers. 

The  current  Federal  share  for  State 
grants  is  11  percent.  Without  this 
amendm«it,  it  will  fall  to  8  percent  and 
the  difference  will  have  to  be  made  up  by 
State  and  local  school  systems  which 
are  already  facing  serious  financial 
dlfiScultles. 

Rehabilitation  State  grants  finance 
training  of  disabled  adults  for  employ- 
ment in  either  a  competitive  or  sheltered 
workshop  environment.  Evai  with  the 
increase  proposed,  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies will  only  be  able  to  serve  1.000.976 
persons,  which  is  38,429  fewer  disabled 
than  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  a  3.7-percent 
decrease  in  services. 

Based  on  allocations  of  $854,259,  which 
Is  the  Senate  appropriations  figure,  125.- 
300  fewer  disabled  will  be  served  In  1982, 
which  represents  a  12.05-percent  de- 
crease in  clients.  This  would  be  a  serious 
mistake,  since  for  every  $1  invested 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
for  rehabilitation,  $10.80  has  been  re- 
turned when  the  disabled  became  tax- 
paying  employees. 

Because  of  these  and  many  other  Justi- 
fications that  I  do  not  have  time  to  men- 
tion, I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
aflarmatively  to  accent  Senator 
Weicker's  amendment  to  restore  funding 
for  rehabUitat<on  and  education  of  the 
handicapped  State  grants.  Without  these 
additional  moneys,  our  Nation  will 
likely  overlook  some  important  needs 
of  its  largest  minority — our  36  million 
handicapped  individuals. 

EDUCATION    rOE    THE    HANDICAPPED 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  restore 
fimding  for  education  for  the  handi- 
capped and  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  the  levels  passed  by 
this  Congress  In  tlie  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  These  amraidments 
offer  the  handicapped  and  disabled  an 


(Qiportunity  to  overcome  thdr  depend- 
ence by  gaining  knowledge  and  skills  to 
achieve  some  independence  and  become 
more  productive  citizens. 

When  the  Congress  passed  PubUc  Law 
94-142,  we  made  a  commitment  to  hand- 
icapped children  uid  their  parents  to 
assist  btates  in  providing  free  adequate 
public  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  who  were  previously  forgotten 
and  discriminated  against  in  our  public 
schools.  We  have  achieved  many  suc- 
cesses since  Its  enactment,  yet  we  have 
such  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  goals  of 
Public  Law  94-142  are  fully  realized. 
During  the  last  Congress  in  oversight 
hearings  held  by  the  Handicapped  Sub- 
committee, we  heard  over  and  over  that 
the  cost  of  implementation  was  high  and 
States  were  simply  financially  unable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  handicapped  stu- 
dents as  required  by  law. 

The  Weicker  amendment  would  also 
restore  funding  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion to  the  level  established  in  reconcili- 
ation. I  fully  support  this  effort.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs  provide 
essential  services  to  thousands  of  dis- 
abled and  handicapped  citizens  through- 
out our  country.  'Their  goal  Is  to  provide 
a  vehicle  by  which  these  individuals  can 
receive  support  and  assistance  in  their 
efforts  to  return  to  work  and  become  ac- 
tive productive  members  of  their  com- 
munities. 

With  the  help  of  counseling,  vocational 
guidance  and  training,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
establish  their  Independence,  develop 
skills  and  offer  valuable  contributions  to 
our  society.  As  a  consequence,  we  all  ben- 
efit from  these  programs,  which  have 
also  proven  cost-effective  as  they  encour- 
age self-sufficiency  and  often  eliminate 
the  need  for  costly  institutionalization. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supoprt  both  of 
these  amendments  • 

HANDICAPPED    EDUCATION   PEOGSAMS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  of  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  State  gram,  fimd- 
<pe  »n  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Ch'ldren  Act  from  $900  million  to  $969 
million.  The  addltior.al  $69  million  will 
bring  the  appropriation  up  to  the  March 
reconciliation  levels. 

It  Is  the  Nation's  responsibUlty  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities  for 
its  children  and  they  should  not  become 
a  victim  of  reducing  Federal  spending. 
It  has  always  been  my  view  that  provid- 
ing Federal  fimds  to  help  educate  our 
young  people  represents  the  best  Invest- 
ment we  can  make  with  our  dollars. 

We  must  all  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  handicapped  children  have  a 
rieht  to  education  at  public  expense, 
without  reservation.  Handlcanped  chil- 
dren have  always  had  the  same  right  as 
their  nonhandlcapped  peers.  But,  it  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  win  broad  accept- 
ance of  that  fact. 

In  1954,  In  the  historic  decision  in  the 
case  of  Brown  against  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said,  in 
part: 

In  these  day*,  it  la  doubtful  that  *ny  cbUd 
m»y  reaoonably  be  exT>ect«d  to  succeed  In 
life  If  he  Is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an 
education.   Such   an   opportunity  ...   Is   a 
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right  irlUcIi  must  b«  made  avalUble  to  all 
on  equal  terms. 

That,  of  course,  was  part  of  the  deci- 
sion in  the  landmark  {uitisegregation 
case.  But,  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  Supreme  Court  made  no  qualitlca- 
tion  by  race.  The  Court  said:  "Any 
child." 

Between  that  time  and  1975,  when  the 
Congress  was  writing  the  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  courts 
had  acted  in  27  States  to  specifically 
guarantee  the  protection  under  law  im- 
plicit to  handicapped  children  in  the 
Brown  case. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  support 
the  rig^t  of  handicapped  youngsters  to 
an  equal  educational  opportunity.  Mrs. 
Donna  Carpenter  of  Barre,  Vt.  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  last  year  stated  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Uy  son  happens  to  be  the  first  retarded 
chUd  to  be  Integrated  into  a  regular  class- 
room there.  This  setting  which  Is  the  most 
appropriate  and  least-restrictive  placement 
for  our  child  is  a  model  of  which  we  are 
extremely  proud.  We  owe  this  success  to  a 
finely  tuneid  educational  plan  with  all  com- 
ponent parts  In  place,  the  availability  of 
funds  to  Implement  the  plan  and  the  desire 
of  our  school  personnel  to  make  It  work.  In 
fact,  as  Jeremy  looks  ahead  to  entering  a 
second-grade  classroom  this  fall,  with  the 
support  system  In  place,  his  Individualized 
education  plan  ready,  his  education  Is  not 
markedly  different  from  that  of  his  older 
brother. 

Through  the  implementation  of  the 
act  progress  is  being  made.  The  number 
of  children  served  now  surpasses  3.8  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  Department  of 
Education's  report  to  Congress  on  the 
implementation  of  Public  Law  94-142: 
"nie  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act,  1980.  The  report  states  that 
between  1978-79  and  1979-80  school 
years,  43  States  reported  increases  in  the 
number  of  handicapped  children  in  their 
annual  child  coimt.  According  to  the  re- 
port, there  is  increasing  evidence  that 
significant  numbers  of  unserved  handi- 
capped children  are  to  be  found  in  reg- 
ular classrooms  in  the  Nation's  16,000 
school  districts.  A  national  survey  is 
presently  being  conducted  to  determine 
how  many  cliildren  are  waiting  to  re- 
ceive special  education  services.  Because 
of  the  emphasis  to  place  handicapped 
children  in  a  public  school  classroom, 
where  appropriate,  out-of-school  place- 
ments tended  to  decrease  as  new  public 
school  programs  were  created. 

Back  in  1976.  the  estimate  was  that 
only  40  percent  of  Vermont's  handi- 
capped children  were  being  served.  To- 
day, the  State  says  it  is  serving  99.94 
percent  of  all  its  handicapped  children. 
Youngsters  served  by  special  education 
programs  make  up  11.9  percent  of  Ver- 
mont's school-age  population.  In  time, 
Vermont  and  all  States,  will  be  serving 
100  percent  of  their  handicapped 
students. 

"Hie  benefits  of  this  program  far  out- 
weigh the  amount  of  monev  the  Federal 
Government  puts  into  it.  With  the  abil- 
ity to  share  c]assro<Mns  and  educational 
adventures,  handicapped  children  and 
their  peers  receive  more  than  just  aca- 
demics. Education  is  a  total  learning 


process;  it  Is  a  humanistic  approach. 
Friends  mean  just  as  much  to  a  handi- 
capped child  as  anyone  else.  We  can  no 
longer  restrict  these  children  to  friends 
who  are  handicapped  or  leave  them 
without  friends.  To  be  a  contributing 
member  of  society  starts  at  school 
through  the  experiences  we  have  and  the 
people  we  meet.  By  integrating  handi- 
capped children  into  public  school  their 
nonhandicapped  peers  perceive  them  as 
individuals.  Able-bodied  children  can 
learn  to  accept  people  with  limitations. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  One  cannot 
measiu'e  human  progress  in  terms  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  two  letters  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cambxxdge.  Vt., 

June  8, 198t. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford  :  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  education  of  my  sister  and 
many  other  children  Is  under  serious  threat 
of  extinction  through  President  Reagan's 
plan  to  repeal  PL  94-142.  This  bill  has  helped 
with  my  sister's  education  without  which 
my  sister  would  never  leani  to  talk  correctly. 

You  see  this  blU  has  enabled  Julie  my 
sister  to  start  to  learn  to  talk  over  again.  She 
was  bom  80%  deaf  in  one  ear  and  76%  deaf 
In  the  other.  Thus  she  le«u-ned  to  talk  the 
way  she  heard  sounds.  Now  with  the  help 
of  PL  94-142  she  Is  starting  to  talk  over  again 
with  the  help  of  the  Ira  Allen  Essenclal  Early 
Education  Center  who  depend  almost  totally 
on  the  funds  provided  by  the  Government. 
Without  EEEC  Julie  might  never  learn  to 
talk. 

I  know  the  pressure  you  must  feel  to  vote 
this  way  or  that,  but  please,  for  the  sake  of 
my  sister  and  those  like  her  who  could  not 
afford  private  teachers,  vote  down  the  ask 
for  repeal. 

My  family  could  not  afford  to  send  Julie  to 
private  schools  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
12  children  In  my  family.  My  father  Is  only  a 
chemistry  professor  at  St.  Mike's  College  In 
Wlnooskl  and  he  doesn't  make  enough  money 
to  pay  for  our  taxes  and  food  and  mortgage, 
much  less  to  send  Julie  to  private  school. 

I  have  met  Julie's  classmates,  all  of  wbcHn 
are  good  little  kids  and  many  of  whom  need 
EEEC  more  than  she  does. 

One  of  Julie's  classmates  Is  7  years  old  and 
is  confined  smd  strapped  to  a  wheelchair  be- 
cause of  multiple  sclerosis  (MS).  Two  more 
of  her  classmates  are  severely  meuutlly  re- 
tarded. Julie  Is  the  one  with  the  least  physi- 
cal problems,  but  she  needs  her  teachers  jiut 
as  the  rest  do.  The  other  children's  families 
are  not  well  off  and  need  the  EEEC  to  help 
their  children  live  as  normally  as  possible. 

Please  help  us  defeat  the  ask  for  a  repeal. 

Thank  you  for  your  time, 
Your  Fellow  Vermonter, 

Mart  Jane  Killnes. 

P.S. — I'm  only  14  years  old  and  all  12  of  us 
live  at  home.  I  am  the  oldest  girl.  I  have  three 
older  brothers  and  three  younger.  I  also  have 
five  younger  sisters,  of  whom  Julie  Is  the 
youngest.  God  Bless. 

JuwE  10,  1981. 
Dear  Senator:  I  am  9  years  old  and  physi- 
cally handicapped.  In  school  I  learn  lots  of 
neat  things.  I  am  also  learning  to  be  inde- 
pendent. I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  us^ul. 
taxpaylng  adult. 
Please  don't  do  away  with  94-142. 
Thank  you, 

Scott  Kieteb, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.% 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  series  of 
three  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  this  is 
the  first  one.  There  are  two  others.  What 
are  they  on? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Vocational  reha'u  and 
low-income  energy  assistance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  no  time  lim- 
itations on  any  of  those,  but  I  would  like 
to  propose,  Mr.  President,  and  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  acting  minority 
leader,  that  the  vetoes  be  stacked  on 
those  three  amendments;  that  each  in 
tiun,  be  set  aside  temporarily  until  all 
three  have  been  debated,  and  that  there- 
after the  first  vote  be  15  minutes  and  the 
two  succeeding  votes  be  10  minutes  each 
without,  of  course,  Intervening  debate, 
point  of  order,  motion,  or  other  proce- 
dures.     

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  could  protect  the  right  of 
the  committee — and  I  am  not  saying  we 
are  prepared  to  do  so— to  offering  tabling 
motions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  request 
was  for  the  votes  to  occur  in  sequence. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  might  be  helpful 
for  Senators  who  may  want  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  to  agree  on  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  time 
of  7  or  7:30  for  the  vote? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  we  will  start  the  voting  at  6:30. 

Mr.  BAKER.  AU  right.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  oc- 
cur in  the  sequence  I  have  just  described 
beginning  no  earlier  than  6:30. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
preclude  the  comments  others  may  wish 
to  make.  That  is  25  minutes  from  now, 
and  we  have  two  more  amendments  to 
discuss.  I  have  no  great  amount  of  re- 
marks to  present  yet,  but  I  think  6:30  Ls 
pretty  early. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Why  not  make  It 
6:45?  That  will  insure  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  right,  although  I 
am  prepared  to  spend  no  more  than  5 
minutes  on  each  amendment,  if  that.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  there  are  who 
care  to  talk,  but  I  do  not  want  to  xiaste 
time,  especially  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  long 
evening  anyway. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  change 
my  request  to  not  later  than  6:45. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair  rules. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendments  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  distinguished  acting  mi- 
nority leader  and  his  designee.  Well,  I 
guess  it  would  be  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  acting  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  a  few  moments  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
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Join  in  supporting  the  pending  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  to  increase, 
from  $900  million  to  $969.8  million,  the 
appropriation  for  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Edu- 
cation of  AU  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
This  amendment  would  provide  a  fund- 
ing level  equal  to  that  already  agreed  to 
under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 

Under  the  Reconciliation  Act  we  have 
already  slashed  billions  of 'dollars  from 
effective  and  critical  social  promtuns.  As 
a  result  of  fundamental  flaws  In  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies,  the 
President  has  asked  for  immediate,  deep- 
er cuts  in  these  programs  only  months 
after  propos'ng  his  inlt'al  budget  targets. 

In  the  area  covered  by  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Federal  Government  clearly  has  an  es- 
sential role  to  play.  In  providing  funding 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents, the  Federal  Government  is  pre- 
serving its  role  as  guarantor  of  minority 
rights.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
rights  that  we  seek  to  ensure  for  all 
Americans  than  that  of  a  basic  educa- 
tion. Because  there  are  handicapped 
children  whose  educational  needs  differ 
from  nondlsabled  children,  efforts  must 
be  undertaken  to  assure  that  this  differ- 
ence does  not  result — as  it  unfortunately 
has  for  too  many  years — in  the  lack  of 
a  f  undamoital  education. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
handicapped  children  do  not  have  the 
additional  handicap  of  an  inadequate 
education.  While  there  are  many  prob- 
lems that  continue  to  plague  us  in  fully 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  education  of 
the  all  Handicapped  Children  Act,  re- 
ducing the  level  of  funding  roughly  of 
$50  million  below  the  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriation — in  real  terms — ^which 
would  be  the  result  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution  if  this  amendment  fails — 
is  not  the  wav  to  solve  these  difficulties. 
Such  a  reduction  would  compound  them. 

Although  there  are  areas  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  that  can  and  must  be  cut, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  notion  that  it  ts 
necessary  to  cut  essential  programs  like 
this  one. 

I  would  emphasize  that  grants  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  go  di- 
rectly into  much-needed  service  pro- 
grams to  assist  disabled  children.  These 
are  not  fimds  for  nonessential  activities 
rather,  as  I  have  already  stated,  these  are 
funds  for  basic  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  increase  in  funding 
proposed  by  my  colleague  from  Connect- 
icut is  not  an  increase  above  that  al- 
ready agreed  to  in  the  Reconciliation 
Act. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues—during this,  the  next  to  last 
month  in  the  international  year  of  dis- 
abled persons — to  support  this  impor- 
tant amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  for  his 
very  moving  and  very  accurate  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  are  no  further 
Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on  this 
amendment,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask 
that  we  lay  this  amendment  aside  tem- 


porarily so  that  I  may  offer  my  second 
amendment  on  vocational  rehabilitation. 

xre  amendment  no.  «7o 
(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriation  for 

States  under  section  100(b)  (1)  of  the  Be- 

habUltatlon  Act  of  1973) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  I  now  ask  that  my  amendment  rela- 
tive to  vocational  rehabilitati<m,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  Uom.  Connecticut  (BCr. 
WEICKER).  for  himself,  Mr.  Stattoro,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Pblx.  Mr.  Htiddle- 
ston.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  BAtrctrs.  iSi.  Lxaht.  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  670. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  first  para- 
graph relating  to  funds  made  available  under 
this  Joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1982.  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  Novmber  9,  1981.  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  handicapped  research  (contained  in 
such  reported  bill  on  page  £2.  lines  2  through 
10)  Is  amefnded  to  read  as  follows: 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
aa  amended,  and  the  Tntematlonal  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960,  t991.845.000,  of  which 
$892,865,538  shall  be  for  allotments  under 
section  100(b)(1),  $6,134,462  shall  be  for 
activities  under  section  110(b)  ^3),  $650,000 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  for  activities  und°r  section  130,  and 
$18,000,000  shall  be  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 711  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myoclf  and 
Senators  SxArroRD,  Hatch,  Riegle,  E^en- 
NEDT,  Randolph,  Williams,  Jackson, 
Pfll,  Httddleston.  Levin,  Battcus,  Leahy, 
Cranston,  and  Thurmond. 

My  amendment  sees  to  increase  the 
basic  State  grants  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation from  the  ApproDriations  Com- 
mittee level  of  $854,259,000  to  $899,000,- 
000 — an  increase  of  $44,741,000. 

Mr.  President,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion Is  a  program  which  provides  job 
training  and  other  services  to  disabled 
adults  to  allow  them  to  take  their  place 
in  the  working,  producing  segment  of  our 
society.  It  is  a  program  half  a  century  old 
which  most  simply  stated  works  both  in 
human  and  economic  terms. 

On  the  human  side,  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  the  recent  words  of  President 
Reagan's  now  confirmed  choice  for  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation  Service, 
George  A.  Conn.  Mr.  Conn,  himself  dis- 
abled spc^e  with  knowledge  and  con- 
viction when  he  said: 


Never  again  can  we  expect  disabled  Amerl- 

„gi.,  accept  leas  than  partlclpa- 
tton  relative  to  the  disabled  inolvlduai's 
potential  In  any  of  life's  dally  activities. 
The  long,  difficult  search  for  equity  of  op- 
portunity win  continue,  grow,  gain  maturity, 
assume  a  responsible  posture  and  contribute 
to  the  common  good  of  this  society  beyond 
our  most  optimistic  expectations. 

WhUe  there  may  be  situations  which  ap- 
pear to  be  setbacks  along  the  way.  there  la 
no  turning  back.  Our  task  Is  to  utUlse  the 
best  of  modem  techniques  to  Improve  habU- 
itation.  rehabilitation,  placement,  foUow-up 
and  evaluation  services  for  disabled  persons 
so  that  they  may  realize  their  greatest 
potential. 

And.  having  accomplished  this,  these  citi- 
zens wUl  have  gained  the  dignity  that  comes 
with  self-sufficiency  Independence  and  sound 
renumeratlve  occupational  experience. 

Mr.  President,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  what  Mr.  Conn  says  is  accurate? 
Of  course  not,  yet  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  approved,  more  than  120,000  dis- 
abled citizens  will  not  receive  vocational 
rehab  services  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
"dignity"  that  Commissioner  Conn 
speaks  of  will  instead  be  the  indignity 
that  comes  from  dependence  and  un- 
realized potential. 

If  the  loss  in  human  terms  is  appalling, 
so  also  is  the  economic  loss.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  for  every  dollar  spent  In 
vocational  rehabilitation,  $11  will  be 
earned  by  the  person  rehabilitated.  In 
addition,  the  Congressional  Budget  OflSce 
estimates  that  an  average  $73  million 
a  year  is  saved  each  year  in  AFDC,  SSI, 
and  State  general  assistance  payments 
for  persons  rehabilitated  in  any  one  year. 
This  figure  does  not  include  savings  in 
medicaid  and  food  stamps  which  ob- 
viously also  occur. 

My  amendment  will  bring  the  amount 
appropriated  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion State  grants  up  to  the  level  author- 
ized in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act. 
It  will  not  keep  the  program  funded  at 
last  year's  levels,  as  $120  million  in  SSI 
and  SSDI  payments  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation will  be  lost.  It  will,  however, 
allow  us  to  do  the  very  best  we  ca^  under 
the  Reconciliation  Act  to  put  disabled 
Americans  to  work  and  to  allow  them  to 
be  participating,  contributing  members 
of  society— not  just  for  their  own  good 
but  for  our  own  as  a  government  and  as 
a  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  is  a  program  which, 
fulfills  the  philosophy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration in  the  sense  that  It  Is 
money  spent  in  order  to  have  those  who 
are  disadvantaged  or  disabled  take  their 
place  with'n  our  society,  be  able  to  earn 
their  way  in  that  society  and  not  be  on 
the  Federal  dole.  This  program,  as  the 
one  previously  discussed,  represents 
money  invested  that  comes  back  many- 
fold  in  terms  of  what  these  verv  special 
people  can  produce  within  our  society.  If 
we  do  not  want  to  spend  tWs  money, 
then,  believe  me.  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing these  individuals  will  be  far  greater, 
in  the  long  run.  That  is  one  of  the  ob- 
iections  I  have  to  much  o'  the  budget 
cutting  th<(t  is  belne  considered. 

I  understand  budget  cutting  as  long 
as  the  cuts  are  real  to  the  extent  that 
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what  we  cut  today  really  means  fewer 
expenditures  tomorrow.  But  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  illusory.  We  are  taking  a 
cut  today  and  guaranteeing  greater  costs 
in  the  future.  I  hope  that  with  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  as  with  the 
special  education  program,  we  shall 
instead  make  the  necessary  investment. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  raise  one  point 
in  the  course  of  my  debate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
realize  the  difDcult  choices  he  had  to 
make,  but  constantly,  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  point  was  made  that 
we,  as  members  of  that  committee,  had 
to  look  at  the  entire  scope  of  appropri- 
ations rather  than  at  individual  pro- 
grams. Yet,  I  think  there  are  some 
choices  to  be  made  here  on  the  floor  as  to 
what  programs  are  important  in  our 
society. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  not  a  wel- 
fare program,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not  a 
handout  program.  It  is  a  program  that 
sets  people  on  their  own  feet,  gives  them 
their  rightful  place  within  our  society, 
enables  them  to  earn  their  own  wav.  In 
the  course  of  doing  that,  it  gives  each  one 
of  us  justifiable  pride  in  how  we  view  our 
neighbor  in  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  again,  to  adopt 
this  amendment.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  sav  that,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  committee,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  compromise  out  a  million 
or  two  more.  But  that  would  not  have 
done  the  job.  I  was  never  interested  in 
just  saying,  "Well.  I  obtained  some  more 
money  for  vocational  rehab."  not  if  ob- 
taining the  additional  dollars  meant, 
say,  cutting  special  education.  I  recog- 
nize the  budgetary  restraints  and  we 
tried  to  fall  well  within  them.  However, 
if  anvthing  meaningful  is  to  be  done  in 
vocational  rehabilitation,  it  has  to  be 
done  at  the  levels  I  recommend  in  this 
amendment.  I  uree  its  adoption. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frc»n  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  allowance  now  in  the  bill  is 
the  same  as  the  House  allowance,  and 
maintains  last  year's  level  of  $854  mil- 
lion for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  It  provides  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  approximately  1  mil- 
lion handicapped  individuals. 

This  again,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  programs  not  being  cut  below 
last  year's  appropriation,  despite  the 
budget  request  for  only  $768  million. 
That  Is,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion is  already  $86  million  over  the 
President's  request. 

Again.  I  think  the  commitment  of  the 
committee  to  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, for  education  as  well  as  rehabili- 
tation, is  very  clear.  Unlike  almost  all 
other  discretionary  programs,  these  pro- 
grams related  to  the  handicapped  have 
been  held  at  or  above  the  1981  level. 

There  Is  nothing,  Mr.  President,  to 
prevent  States  from  Increasing  their 
share  of  funding  contributions  to  this 
program.  Right  now,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  80  percent  of  the  cost,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  State  employees 
who  have  administered  the  program.  I 
ask  you.  If  an  additional  $45  million,  as 


proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut— potentially  less  after  conference 
because,  again,  we  will  be  above  the 
House  if  this  amendment  is  accepted — 
and  spread  out  among  50  States  is  going 
to  make  a  substantial  Impact,  will  it 
make  anywhere  near  the  Impact  that 
could  be  made  by  reducing  the  adminis- 
trative overhead  costs  of  this  program, 
improving  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
and  attempting  to  serve  more  people  at 
the  current  funding  levels? 

This  is  one  program,  Mr.  President, 
where  there  is  no  income  test.  I  am  not 
saying  there  should  be;  nevertheless,  we 
must  realize  that,  unlike  most  of  the 
programs  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  budget,  which  are  aimed  at  serving 
the  disadvantaged,  this  program  does 
serve  even  those  who  can  afford  to  serve 
themselves. 

This  is  not  the  only  program  providing 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
handicapped.  The  Senate  should  remem- 
ber that  fact.  In  1980,  88.5  percent  of  the 
CETA  vocational  training  funds  were 
spent  for  the  handicapped,  an  increase 
from  6.6  percent  in  1979.  For  all  of 
CETA.  this  means  about  $320  million 
will  be  spent  for  training  of  the  handi- 
capped in  fiscal  1982. 

This  is  based  on  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation and  is  over  and  above  the 
$854  million  under  discussion  here  spe- 
cifically for  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Mr.  President,  that  means  that  well  over 
$1.1  billion  is  in  this  bill  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  $680  million  for 
State  employment  service  agencies, 
which,  by  law,  must  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  vocational  counseling,  re- 
ferral to  training,  and  placing  handi- 
capped individuals  in  permanent  jobs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  recite  those 
facts  relative  to  the  committee's  num- 
bers to  make  it  clear  to  our  colleagues 
that  the  committee  has  not  been  ob- 
livious to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
and  their  vocational  rehabilitation  any 
more  than  we  have  been  oblivious  to  the 
needs  of  the  hsmdicapped  for  education. 

We  have  done  far  more  than  we  have 
been  given  credit  for  by  the  submission 
of  these  amendments — and  this  in  the 
face  of  a  budget  which  is  $3.2  billion 
over  the  President's  September  request 
in  budget  authority  and  $2.6  billion  over 
the  Pres- dent's  request  in  outlays. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  , 
which  I  join  in  sponsoring,  to  increase 
from  $854.3  million  to  $899  million,  the 
appropriation  level  for  the  basic  State 
grant  program  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  funding  level  eoual  to  that  already 
agreed  to  under  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981. 

In  the  area  of  providing  rehabilitation 
services  and  counseling  covered  by  this 
amendment  as  was  the  case  in  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut's  earlier  amend- 
ment on  special  education,  the  Federal 
Government  clearly  has  an  essential  role 
to  play.  The  Federal  Government,  in  as- 
sisting the  States  to  provide  vocational 


rehabilitation  coimseling  to  disabled  per- 
sons, is  helping  to  assure  the  reality  of 
the  American  ideal  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  of  its  citizens.  The  goal  of  assur- 
ing each  and  every  American  the  rights 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  a  productive  society  on  as  equal 
a  basis  as  possible  in  the  workplace,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
critical  role  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  to  play. 

Under  the  basic  State  grant  program. 
States  contribute  a  20-percent  match  to 
the  Federal  allotment  for  providing  es- 
sential services  to  help  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons  to  become 
gainfully  employed.  If  this  amendment 
fails.  States  will  receive  an  amount  con- 
siderably less  than  the  fiscal  year  1981 
appropriation— before  taking  inflation 
into  consideration.  Even  though  the 
amount  contained  under  the  continuing 
resolution  for  this  basic  State  grant  pro- 
gram is  comparable  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated last  year,  because  State  de- 
partments of  rehabilitation  received 
funds  tmder  two  major  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  but  essentially  only  one  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  funds  available  to 
these  State  departments  will  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced.  Under  the  social  security 
rehabilitation  programs,  the  States  re- 
ceived an  additional  amount  of  $124  mil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1981  for  providing 
basic  rehabilitation  services  to  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  beneficiaries. 
These  programs  were  repealed  under  the 
Reconciliation  Act  and  replaced  with  new 
programs  that  almost  eliminate  entirely 
funds  from  this  source  for  the  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  emphasize  that 
the  increase  in  funding  proposed  by  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut  is  not  an  In- 
crease above  that  already  agreed  to  In 
the  Reconciliation  Act.  In  conclusion.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues— during  this, 
the  next  to  last  month  in  the  interna- 
tional year  of  disabled  persons— to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
It  is  necessary  to  point  out  why  we  return 
to  these  reconciliation  figures  and  why 
this  is  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  that  presented  anywhere  else  In 
the  budget.  ^     ^ 

The  fact  Is  that  when  It  came  to  educa- 
tion and  the  various  health  care  pro- 
grams and  special  education  programs 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  to  sit  down 
and  compromise  on  the  various  differ- 
ences between  themselves  and  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.  Those  negotiations  went  on 
for  several  weeks.  Without  them,  no  bill 
would  have  been  reported.  The  specific 
beneficiaries  were  the  education  budget 
and  the  budgets  which  are  under  dis- 
cussion here  by  virtue  of  amendments 
today. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
says  that  we  cannot  fund  these  programs 
at  the  reconciliation  levels.  I  would  agree 
with  him.  I  would  not  expect  it  to  be  done 
for  everybody,  but  I  would  expect  it  for 
these  programs  because  nobody  else,  or 
no  other  portion  of  the  budget,  went 
through  the  process  that  these  portions 
went  through  several  months  ago. 
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When  It  comes  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
amounts,  they  are  not  adequate.  Never 
mind  the  Inflation  factor.  We  have  cited 
the  figures  as  to  what  is  needed  by  the 
people  Involved,  and  they  fall  far  short 
of  what  Is  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  job. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  sorry 
you  are  discomfited  by  the  fact  that  I  say 
that  these  people  and  these  programs 
have  been  rebuffed:  they  have  been.  You 
cannot  have  It  both  ways.  If  you  want  to 
balance  the  budget  and  you  want  to  do 
It  at  the  expense  of  these- people,  then 
ao  be  it.  You  have  your  balanced  budget. 

I  say  the  same  thing  to  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues.  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

These  are  expensive  programs  at  the 
very  outset,  in  terms  of  rehabilitation,  in 
terms  of  special  education.  They  are  ex- 
pensive at  the  outset.  But  in  terms  of 
total  return,  a  dollar  return,  not  even  a 
human  return,  they  are  very  inexpen- 
sive. There  are  no  offsets  in  these  amend- 
ments I  have  proposed. 

I  recall  being  in  a  debate  with  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Helms,  several  months  ago,  in  which  he 
tried  to  achieve  additional  funds  for  Gal- 
laudet  College — a  very  worthwhile 
amendment.  I  pointed  out  to  him  at  that 
time  that  the  tragedy  of  putting  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  disabled  of  this  Na- 
tion into  the  arena  and  having  them 
fight  among  themselves  for  the  scraps 
being  doled  out  by  Congress  and  by  the 
President  is  demeaning  to  all  of  us.  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  that  here. 

I  do  not  intend  to  see  those  who  need 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  special 
education  get  their  assistance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somebody  else  in  the  Nation 
who  needs  our  special  care. 

If  an  additional  $44  or  $69  million  un- 
balances the  budget — and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues know  full  well  this  is  not  what  is 
unbalancing  the  budget— so  be  it. 

I  already  have  heard  in  Connecticut: 
"Well,  Senator,  you're  being  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. You're  not  going  along  with 
the  President.  You're  not  balancing  that 
budget." 

Well,  I  suppose  that  in  this  particular 
instance,  it  certainly  is  not  part  of  the 
balancing  act.  But  I  am  the  one  who  has 
to  go  to  those  schools.  I  am  the  one  who 
has  to  go  to  the  hospitals.  I  am  the  one 
who  has  to  talk  to  these  people,  and  I 
cannot  give  them  two  messages,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  do  it. 

So,  if  every  now  and  then  I  get  nailed 
at  a  chamber  of  commerce  meeting,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  far  more  rewarding  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  about  useful 
lives  in  the  schools  and  the  other  places 
where  these  very  special  people  with 
their  various  Infirmities  convene. 

No,  I  had  a  choice  to  make  when  this 
new  round  of  budget  cuts  came  up.  It 
was  to  either  accept  a  pittance  and  go 
along  with  the  subcommittee,  or  whether 
to  take  a  stand:  and  I  felt  I  would  rather 
take  a  stand.  I  might  lose  in  the  com- 
mittee but  let  us  get  the  matter  out  here 
on  the  floor  and  maybe  even  if  there  is 
a  loss  here,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
going  to  lose  on  all  these  amendments, 
but  let  the  case  be  stated  clearly  In 
terms  of  when  the  American  people 
have  to  pass  upon  what  it  is  that  we  did. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  are  the  bene- 


ficiaries of  these  programs,  I  am 
delighted  to  unbalance  the  budget  in 
order  that  there  might  be  some  balance 
as  to  the  worth  of  lives  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee  made  a  different  decision 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  that  was  to  try  to  serve 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  all  the  interests 
that  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill. 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
trying  to  get  me  to  take  offense  at  his 
remarks,  I  will  not. 

I  did  not  in  the  committee  when  simi- 
lar remarks  were  made  about  the  motiva- 
tions and  integrity  of  our  efforts.  I  Just 
would  hope  that  he  and  others  would 
remember  that  it  is  Inflation  that  is  the 
cruel  hoax  that  is  being  played  on  the 
hindlcapped  and  all  in  this  country, 
particularly  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  care  for  themselves. 

We  have  allowed  an  unrestrained 
growth  in  the  Federal  budget  and  partic- 
ularly in  those  areas  of  so-called  en- 
titlements, in  the  availability  of  loan 
guarantees  and  a  variety  of  other  low- 
interest  loans,  some  with  very  great 
merit,  but  we  have,  as  some  have  said 
recently,  hemorrhaged  for  a  decade  or 
more  until  now  we  have  imposed  on  the 
handicapped  and  we  have  imposed  on  all 
of  our  citizens  an  almost  unbearable  bur- 
den of  inflation  which  is  translated  into 
absolutely  unbearable  burdens  of  high 
Interest  rates  for  many  of  these  people. 

There  is  where  we  have  the  problem 
but  even  in  the  face  of  that,  the  com- 
mittee has  recognized  the  unique  needs 
of  the  handicapped.  And  I  have  said  it 
before  and  I  wiU  say  it  again,  in  so  rec- 
ognizing we  have  stayed  at  or  above  the 
fiscal  year  1981  levels,  and  we  have 
ignored  the  well-meaning  and  under- 
standable attempts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  reduce  these  programs  to  even 
lower  levels  than  those  for  1981. 

The  administration  is  concerned  and 
I  guess  overall  we  would  have  to  say 
more  concerned  than  Congress  about  in- 
flation because  they  have  asked  us  to  do 
more  than  we  have  been  willing  to  do. 
But  in  these  areas  we  differed  with  their 
Judgment,  and  I  think  correctly  differed 
with  their  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unfortunate  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  about  the  motivations  of  the 
membo^  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  we  did 
take  into  account  the  very,  very  qiecial 
needs  of  the  handicapped. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize that  and  allow  this  committee  and 
allow  this  subcommittee  chairman  to 
move  forward  to  try  to  obtain  the  very 
best  fundln?  levels  for  these  programs 
as  can  be  obtained  in  our  deliberations 
with  our  colleagues  from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cospcmsor  of  the  amendment  to  increase 
funding  for  the  rehabilitation  State 
grant  program  to  the  reconciliation  level 
of  $899  million,  I  emphasize  that  this 
vital  program  is  very  cost-effective. 

I  join  with  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  cm  the  Handicapped,  Sen- 
ator WncKER,  in  stressing  the  value  of 


the  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  indicates  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  rehabilitating  a 
handicapped  individual.  $11  Is  returned 
to  the  Nation's  economy. 

Information  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  indicates  that 
expenditures  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion are  associated  with  offsetting  sav- 
ings in  public  assistance  effort.  This  pro- 
gram assists  handicapped  persons  and 
beneflts  our  society  as  a  whole. 

VOCATIONAI.  IXHABILITATIOir  PBOCKAKS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  State  grant  find- 
ing in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
from  $854  to  $899  million.  The  additional 
$45  million  will  bring  their  allocation  up 
to  the  March  reconciliation  level. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
first  enacted  in  1920.  The  purpose  was  to 
provide  services  to  those  people  who  had 
been  injured  in  industrial  accidents.  The 
object  is  to  get  disabled  workers  back 
into  the  work  force. 

World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam 
sent  home  thousands  of  young  men  with 
only  one  arm  or  leg  each  or  paralyzed  or 
blinded.  Where  is  their  future?  Between 
the  programs  for  veterans  and  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  these  young 
men  have  an  opportunity  to  again  be- 
come useful,  contributing,  tax-paying 
citizens. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  act  has  been 
amended  so  that  thoise  who  have  birth 
defects,  polio,  or  suffer  severe  injury  from 
an  accident  are  able  to  receive  services. 
During  fiscal  year  1980.  over  ?77.000  dis- 
abled persons  were  r^abilitated.  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  Federal  Activities 
Related  to  the  Administration  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 

The  report  states  that: 

In  the  first  year  after  cloaure.  persons  re- 
habilitated In  fiscal  year  1979  are  expected  to 
pay  an  estimated  988.8  million  more  In  social 
security  payroll  taxes  than  they  would  have 
paid  without  the  Intervention  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon  services,  fn  addition,  an  Increase  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  payments  of  $99.3  million  is 
protected  for  the  first  year,  as  are  $14.2  mU- 
Ilon  In  State  and  local  Income  taxes  and  S28.S 
million  In  State  and  local  sales  tax  receipts. 

Further,  a  decrease  In  dependency  on  pub- 
lic assistance  of  $39.8  million  will  be  effected 
in  the  first  year  after  rehabilitation.  Since 
the  protected  cost  of  services  for  all  cases 
closed  In  fiscal  year  1979  was  $1.072  000.000 
It  will  take  only  four  years  for  the  Investment 
In  lehablllUtlon  to  be  totally  paid  off. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cost-effective 
program.  By  increasing  the  funding  we 
are  also  increasing  the  investment  the 
Federal  Government  has  made.  This  In- 
vestment is  not  only  reflected  in  the  sta- 
tistics I  have  stated  but  also  in  human 
11  vine. 

Self-esteem,  Independence,  Increased 
mobility  are  only  part  of  the  gains  made 
by  using  the  VR  process.  Stress  and  bur- 
den are  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  fam- 
ily members  as  the  disabled  person 
achieves  the  ability  to  care  for  himself. 

We  are  seeing  an  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  disabled  individuals  in  the  work 
force,  many  of  whom  are  professionals. 
These  people,  through  the  VR  program. 
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have  fought  to  attain  their  goal  as  tax- 
paying  citizenfi  and  participating  mem- 
bers of  their  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Nancy  Pagen- 
stecher  of  Ohio. 

MnrroK,  Ohio, 
October  28, 19tl. 
Dbab  Ssnator  8v*itou>:  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  opinion  on  the  propoaed  cuts  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  As  a  handicapped  per- 
son myaeir,  who  was  helped  by  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Bebabllltatlon.  I  am  very  much 
•gainst  these  proposed  cuts.  Instead,  I  feel 
this  agency  should  be  allotted  the  maximum 
appropriation  allowed  by  law  so  as  to  allow 
for  continuation  of  quality  services  to  the 
handicapped.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  agency 
Is  accomplishing  what  the  President  claims 
to  b»  working  toward — getting  individuals 
back  to  work  so  they  will  become  tax  paying 
citizens.  It  seems  such  a  minor  investment  to 
rehabilitate  someone  when  they  will  ulti- 
mately work  many  years  and  become  tax  pay- 
ing citizens  as  a  result.  I  ho^e  you  will  give 
this  matter  serious  consideration. 
Respectfully. 

NaircT  O.  Pacenstechb. 

Most  of  US  are  ordinary  people  living 
ordinary  lives  in  the  general  scheme  of 
things.  The  handicapped  person  is  an  ex- 
traordinary individual  trying  very  hard 
to  live  an  ordinary  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  agreeing  to  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  Senators  desiring  to  speak 
on  this  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  my  amendment  dealing  with 
the  low-Income  energy  assistance  be 
read.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  before  it  is  laid  aside? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Bilr.  WEICKER.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  first  amend- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  cwrect. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflclent  second? 

Hie  is  a  sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  laid  aside. 

T7P  AMKITDMZirT   NO.   STl 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriations  for 
low-Income  assistance  payments  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  third 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WtacKBB),  for  himself,  Mr.  9rArroBD,  Mr. 
HKHfz,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Duben- 
BBCE*.  Mr.  Eacixton,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Kennkdt,  Mr.  Rixole,  Mr.  Dooo,  Mr. 
TsoNOAS,  Mr.  MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Bbaolet.  Mr. 
Ixvnr.  Mr.  Mttcheix,  Mr.  WnuAMs,  and  Mr. 
Ramsolph,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  671. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is  appro- 
priated $200,000,000  for  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program  which  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  amounts  appropriated  \mder  this 
joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  under  H.R.  4680,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982.  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  November  9,  1981.  for  such  program. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Stafford,  Hbimz,  Coheh, 
Chafee,  Durenberger.  Eagutow,  Liaht, 
PxLL,  Kennedy,  Riecle.  Dodd,  Tsongas, 
MoYNiHAN,  Bradley,  Levin,  Mitcheu, 
Williams,  and  Randolph. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will  In- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1982  am>roprlation 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  by  $200  mllllCHi.  This  amend- 
ment restores  the  $200  million  cut  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  and  wUl 
bring  this  program  back  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level. 

I  had  planned  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment when  H.R.  4560.  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Labor-HHS-Education  bill,  reached  the 
Senate  fioor.  As  it  lochia  now,  the  full 
Senate  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  H.R.  4560  before  Thanks- 
giving— if  at  all.  MHth  the  cold  winter 
months  rapidly  approaching,  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  we  consider  this  issue 
today. 

I  win  be  brief,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
late s<Mne  statistics  to  my  colleagues. 
From  January  1975  through  February 
1980,  the  price  of  fuel  oil  rose  158  per- 
cent while  the  price  of  natural  gas  and 
electricity  rose  155  percent  and  70  per- 
cent, respectively.  All  three  have  dramat- 
ically exceeded  the  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  comparable  period  of 
time. 

Americans  are  projected  to  spend  even 
more  on  home  energy  this  year.  The 
average  low-income  household,  depend- 
ing on  price  trends,  weather  conditions, 
and  conservation  practices,  can  expect  to 
spend,  on  the  average,  from  $1,100  to 
$1,900  on  home  heating  expenses  during 
the  1981-82  heating  season.  E^ren  with 
Federal  and  State  energy  assistance, 
low-income  households  can  expect  to  pay 
14  percent  of  their  Income,  as  compared 
to  4  percent  spent  by  other  households, 
on  hc«ne  energy  costs. 

Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  accept  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommenda- 
tion to  reduce  Federal  supoort  for  this 
program  by  $200  million.  This  program 
provides  essential  services  to  the  elderly, 
poor,  and  disabled  of  our  Nation.  By  re- 
ducing funding,  we  will  be  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  most  deserving 
of  our  support. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  the  funds 
provided  by  my  amendment  this  pro- 
gram is  going  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
number  of  eligible  low-Income  house- 
holds that  are  btirdened  with  dispro- 
portionately high  energy  costs.  If  we 
wanted  to  reach  last  year's  program 


levd,  In  terms  of  the  number  of  people 
served.  CBO  estimates  that  we  would 
have  to  add  some  $500  mllUon. 

Ikfr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  you  are  going  to  explain  a  balanced 
budget  to  someone  who  has  Just  frozen 
to  death  hi  his  home. 

This  has  gotten  to  be  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous. This  obsession  with  a  campaign 
slogan  Is  not  reality.  No  budget  is  going 
to  be  balanced:  not  in  the  years  1981. 
1982.  or  1983.  and  now  we  are  told  be- 
cause this  whopping  individual  tax  de- 
duction was  given  we  are  going  to  be  $60 
or  $70  billion  off  in  1984. 

My  concern  right  now  is  what  Is  going 
to  happen  from  this  point  In  November 
to  next  spring  as  far  as  Uves  are  con- 
cerned. 

Now  we  are  going  to  hear  and  I  have 
heard  it  all  before  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  how  there  is  some  big  abuse 
that  was  hivolved  with  the  program, 
someone  applied  that  should  not  have 
gotten  it.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

But  I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  who  applied  for  assistance 
under  this  program  were  legitimate  re- 
cipients.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. Tlie  remaining  time  belongs  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

tSx.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  42  seconds. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  if  he 
wishes  to  continue. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  very  kind.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  would  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  bringing  up  this 
amendment  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

There  have  been  changes  in  our  fud 
assistance  programs  as  a  result  of  recon- 
ciliation that  make  this  amendment  es- 
sential for  the  coming  winter.  I  refer 
of  course  to  the  fact  that  we  no  longer 
have  a  weatherization  program,  per  se. 
When  I  am  back  home  and  speak  with 
my  constituents  on  the  subject  of  energy 
prices,  it  is  most  often  the  weatheriza- 
tion efforts  fimded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, from  our  commitment  to  use 
the  windfall  profit  tax  to  return  doubled 
oil  prices  to  those  who  pay  them,  that 
receive  the  praise. 

People  do  not  want  to  have  to  depend 
on  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pay  their  fuel  bills.  But  decon- 
trol and  the  price  spirals  of  the  last  dec- 
ade have  made  it  necessary  in  so  many 
cases.  I  think  of  the  elderly  couples  in 
the  rural  parts  of  my  State  who  are  liv- 
ing in  housing  constructed  50  and  60 
years  ago  and  built  to  a  size  that  would 
accommodate  large  families.  They  have 
raised  their  families  and  remain  there  on 
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the  homestead  to  enjoy  thtir  retirement. 
But  fuel  prices  are  Uterally  robbing  them 
of  their  security.  They  are  being  forced 
out  of  the  hcMnes  because  the  fixed  in- 
come that  they  had  counted  on  to  meet 
their  needs  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
heating  biU. 

TbaX,  Mr.  President,  is  a  national 
tragedy  and  it  is  one  that  we  in  the 
Senate  have  consistently  promised  to 
remedy.  The  best  remedy  is  not  the  low- 
income  assistance  progiBm  but  weather- 
ization. Ttit  elderly  of  ouf  Nation  do  not 
want  to  watch  over  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber each  year  to  find  out  if  they  will  be 
able  to  stay  in  their  homes  through  one 
more  winter.  They  want  independence 
and  weatherization  makes  that  possible. 
Fortunately,  the  Reconciliation  Act 
passed  in  July  authorizes  use  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  for  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance on  weatherization  projects  as 
well;  15  percent  of  whatever  amount  ap- 
propriated can  be  devoted  to  weatheriza- 
tion under  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
State.  If  the  Welcker  amendment  carries 
we  will  have  substantially  restored  the 
mix  of  weatherization  and  energy  assist- 
ance programs  that  we  had  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

I  think  that  Is  a  good  result.  It  means 
that  we  can  continue  to  provide  energy 
independence  for  the  elderly  and  low-in- 
come families.  It  means  that  our  national 
requirement  for  heating  oil  can  be  re- 
duced even  further.  And  It  means  that 
the  Senate  will  have  honored  the  com- 
mitment that  we  made  when  oil  prices 
were  decontrolled.  That  commitment  was 
based  on  the  windfall  profit  tax.  We 
promised  the  Nation  that  to  the  extent 
the  revenues  flowing  from  decontrol  were 
not  necessary  to  encourage  further  ex- 
ploration and  production,  they  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  and  throu^. 
the  Treasury  to  energy  consumers  to  help 
them  be  less  dependent  on  hlg^  price 
fossil  fuels  and  to  assist  those  who  could 
not  afford  decontrol. 

That  is  a  commitment  that  we  can 
honor  here  this  afternoon  by  passing  the 
Welcker  amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCH&crrT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut, Senator  Weicker,  that  will  restore 
funding  for  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program  to  last  year's  level. 

While  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  tlie  fiscal 
context  within  which  we  will  consider 
the  continuing  appropriations  resolution 
today,  I  would  emphasize  that  the  elder- 
ly and  low-income  residents  of  Northern 
States,  sudi  as  &folne.  view  this  program 
with  immediate,  even  life  and  death  caa- 
cem. 

As  a  representative  from  New  England. 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  energy  situa- 
tion we  face  throughout  the  country.  Se- 
vere climate,  energy-wasteful  housing 
stock,  and  dependence  on  foreign  oil  all 
combine  to  make  the  cost  of  fuel  in  New 
England  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Last  winter,  the  price  of  home  heating 
oil  soared  fnan  $1  per  gallon  to  $1.40 — 
all  in  a  matter  of  3  months.  The  rise  in 
energy  costs  has  hit  all  American  fami- 


lies, but  the  dderly  and  low-income  indi- 
viduals living  on  fixed  incomes  have 
suifered  the  most. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  oa  Aging,  I  have  heard  first- 
hand of  the  hardships  our  elderly  citi- 
zens have  experienced  in  trying  to  meet 
their  winter  heating  bills.  We  must  all 
be  conscious  of  the  costs  Incurred  by  Fed- 
eral programs. 

But  to  subject  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  to  a  substantial  f  imd- 
ing  reduction  is  to  victimize  elderly 
Americans  by  contributing  to  their  fears, 
anxieties,  uncertainties,  and  perlu^is  to 
the  destruction  of  their  health  and  apiiiX. 
I  cannot  justify  to  the  older  residents  of 
Maine,  nor  to  myself,  the  introduction  of 
more  anxiety  into  ttieir  Uves. 

At  a  time  when  a  single  dollar  cannot 
purchase  even  a  gallon  of  heating  oil, 
our  elderly  and  low -income  residents 
must  strive  to  reduce  their  expenditures 
on  basic  necessities  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  some  small  savings  may  be  avail- 
able when  temperatures  drop  and  fur- 
naces are  fired.  Those  savings  are  under- 
taken at  risk  to  personal  health,  but  the 
pennies  are  saved  in  order  to  preserve 
some  personal  dignity  and  self-suf- 
ficiency when  winter  arrives. 

In  recognition  of  the  desperate  pUght 
of  many  elderly  and  low- income  Ameri- 
cans, Congress  appropriated  $1.85  biUion 
last  year  to  assist  these  individuals  in 
meeting  their  energy  costs.  This  has  been 
helpful,  but  it  has  not  been  enough. 

Over  54,000  Maine  households  received 
Federal  energy  assistance  last  year,  and 
the  number  of  eligible  families  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  this  year.  If  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  accepted, 
fewer  families  will  receive  assistance  this 
winter  and,  for  those  families  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  aid,  the  benefit  levels 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  average  energy  expenditure  for 
Maine  households  served  by  the  home 
energy  assistance  program  last  year  was 
$1,773.  If  benefit  levels  are  cut  in  half 
from  an  average  of  $454  last  year  to  $224 
this  year,  even  those  famlUes  receiving 
assistance  will  suffer  extreme  hardship — 
$224  may  only  keep  them  warm  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pects this  winter  for  our  poor  and  elder- 
ly households  in  this  Nation.  Winter  has 
already  arrived  in  the  northern  reaches 
of  my  State.  Furnaces  are  already  re- 
lieving the  chill  of  night.  We  need  to 
provide  the  necessary  funding  to  prevent 
the  hardships  that  are  Just  around  the 
comer. 

There  is  no  question  that  energy  as- 
sistance is  a  crisis  program.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  amendment  in 
that  context,  and  not  solely  in  the  c<»- 
text  of  national  austerity. 

LOW-INCOME   HOME  XNBWT   ASSBTAVCS 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  This 
amoidment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priations level  of  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program  by  $200  mil- 
lion over  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  and  by  a  full  $450 
million  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. We  simply  must  not  permit  such 
increases  to  drive  this  country  further 


toward  economic  disaster.  Every  Sena- 
tor here  knows  we  are  faced  with  a  trfl- 
Uon  dollar  debt— $1  triUion. 

I  do  not  like  cutting  the  funding  level 
of  worthwhile  programs  that  assist  the 
economically  disadvantaged  any  more 
than  anyone  else  in  this  Chamber  does. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  if  this  coun- 
try goes  broke  because  of  continued  defi- 
cit ^)ending,  the  Government  that  is 
supposed  to  assist  the  disadvantaged  will 
be  disadvantaged  itself.  A  bankrupt 
country  cannot  provide  for  the  needs  of 
its  poor  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter. 

I  believe  we  must  and  will  continue  to 
assist  our  poor  and  elderly  with  their 
home  energy  needs.  However,  we  can- 
not lose  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  $1,850,000,000 
is  necessary  for  the  low-income  home 
energy  assistance  program  in  light  of 
the  economic  conditions  which  we  face 
today. 

LOW-INCOME    ENnCT    ASSISTAItCE   PKOOaAM 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Weicker 
amendment  restoring  the  ^propriatlons 
for  low-income  energy  aMJstance  to 
$1,875  bilUon — a  level  adequate  to  pro- 
vide needed  assistance  to  low-Income 
households  in  meeting  energy  costs  this 
winter. 

The  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  poor,  disabled  and  elder- 
ly citizens  of  this  country.  These  indi- 
viduals, struggling  to  make  ends  meet  on 
fixed  incomes,  cannot  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  home  energy  costs.  Without 
adequate  funding  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  and  a  fore* 
cast  for  a  harsh  winter  in  many  parts 
of  this  Nation,  the  lives  of  citizens  with 
limited  re-^ources  could  well  be  in  jeop- 
ardy. Unlike  other  Americans,  the  poor 
cannot  further  conserve  energy  con- 
sumption without  affecting  their  health. 
Most  live  in  older,  nonweatherized  homes 
and  have  no  resources  for  insulation. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan can  anticipate  the  loss  of  $12  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  low-income  energy 
assistance  if  the  present  committee  fig- 
ures are  sustained.  Michigan's  low-in- 
come citizens  are  already  experiencing 
great  hardship  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
recession  in  my  State,  as  well  as  deep 
outs  to  social  service  programs  up<m 
which  these  people  depend. 

Using  February  1981  prices,  an  aver- 
age low-income  Michigan  household  will 
spend  $695  annuadlv  for  gas  home  energy 
or  $1,534  for  oil  home  energy.  This  is 
likely  to  Increase  somewhere  above  $1,900 
by  this  winter.  In  the  single  coldest 
month,  a  low-Income  lifichlgan  house- 
hold will  spend  roughly  $260  per  month 
for  home  energy.  Cuts  in  essential  energy 
assistance  programs  can  only  further  the 
deprivation  and  suffering  of  poor,  dis- 
abled, and  elderlv  citizens  in  Michigan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port for  the  Welfcker  amendment.  We 
cannot  allow  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
Nation's  low-income  people  to  be  eroded 
or  severely  Jeopardized  by  the  change  ot 
seasons.* 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  support  the  restoraticn  of  $200 
million  to  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program. 
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It  U  Msentlal  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinue adequate  funding  for  this  Federal 
prosram  designed  to  help  keep  needy 
Americans  warm  In  the  frigid  winter 
weather  that  surely  Ues  Just  a  few  short 
weeks  ahead. 

In  simple  terms,  the  emergency  energy 
assistance  program  is  designed  to  help 
needy  persons  meet  the  sJqrrocketing  cost 

of  fuel. 

The  Senate  has  already  agreed  to  au- 
thorize $1,875  billion  for  the  emergency 
energy  assistance  program  In  fiscal  year 

1983. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved %IX2&  blUlon  for  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  funding 
for  the  program  is  the  most  important 
Issue  said  the  most  vital  one  to  needy  and 
elderly  Vermonters  and  those  needy  and 
elderly  who  live  In  other  New  England 
and  northern  tier  States,  for  we  know 
we  can  count  on  long,  cold  winters  in  our 
part  of  the  country. 

We  also  know  that  we  can  coimt  on 
high  energy  costs.  The  price  of  fuel  oU, 
electricity,  and  natural  gas  has  skyrock- 
eted well  beyond  the  Inflation  rate  for 
other  Items  on  ttie  Consimier  Price  In- 
dex. 

And.  we  are  told  that  the  price  of  home 
energy  will  continue  to  rise  at  excessive 
rates  in  the  future. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  cost  of 
essential  home  energj-  Imposes  a  dispro- 
portionately larger  burden  on  house- 
holds with  fixed  incomes,  with  low  in- 
comes and  even  with  middle  incomes. 

In  some  cases  the  costs  associated 
with  essential  home  energy  can  reach 
half  the  total  income  of  a  low-income 
family. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition  has  compiled  estimates  that 
the  average  household  energy  bill  in  New 
England  last  year  was  $1,325.  That  Is 
more  than  a  threefold  increase  over  the 
1970  average  cost  of  $386. 

That  is  the  highest  average  for  any 
region  in  the  Nation,  and  we  all  know 
that  cost  will  be  going  up  this  winter. 

Thus,  It  is  vital  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequate  help  to  needy 
families  to  meet  those  essential  energy 
costs. 

Even  In  this  time  of  tight  Federal 
budgets.  Congress  must  recognize  the 
need  to  make  available  enough  monev  to 
assure  that  no  Vermonter,  or  any  other 
American,  will  have  to  nm  the  risk  of 
freezing  this  winter. 

I  shall  continue  to  vote  Federal  spend- 
ing cuts  wherever  possible,  but  I  can- 
not believe  the  American  taxpayer  wants 
to  achieve  those  spending  cuts  at  the 
expense  of  the  health  and  well-being  of 
those  who  are  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  support  this  amendment  to  re- 
store the  $200  million  to  the  emergency 
fuel  assistance  program.* 
•  Mr.  WILIIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  increase  appro- 
priations for  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance procram  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Price  Increases  for  home  energy  over 
the  past  few  years  have  caused  a  hard- 
ship for  some  low-income  households, 
particularly  those  who  heat  with  oil.  The 
OPEC  price  tacrease  has  caused  dra- 


matic price  Increases  over  the  past 
months,  and  it  has  become  apparent 
that  efforts  to  offset  home  energy  price 
increases  for  low  and  fixed  Income 
households  need  to  be  expanded  to  avoid 
the  cruel  choice  between  heating  and 
eating  for  many  of  these  households. 
The  rapid  rise  in  home  energy  costs  have 
far  outpaced  any  increases  in  income 
available  to  low-Income  households. 

The- Low  Income  Energy  Assistance 
Act,  which  I  sponswed  was  passed  Just 
last  year.  The  services  provided  were  spe- 
cifically targeted  to  those  individuals 
most  in  need— the  very  same  individuals 
this  administration  claims  it  will  con- 
tinue to  protect.  I  would  submit  that  the 
administration's  "social  safety  net"  has 
become  seriously  tattered  and  is  most 
assuredly  in  need  of  substantial  repair. 

To  those  who  would  xmcrltically  en- 
dorse the  wholesale  elimination  of,  or 
drastic  reductions  in  Federal  programs, 
I  say,  let  us  take  a  closer  look  and  exer- 
cise the  greatest  and  most  careful  Judg- 
ment, before  we  emasculate  programs 
that  provide  vital  services  that  are  es- 
sentially the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

I  have  ctmslstently  expressed  my  sup- 
port for  devising  a  program  for  economic 
recovery  and  am  firmly  committed  to 
achieving  that  goal.  However,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  we  not  devise 
confused  and  chaotic  methods  to  accom- 
plish those  goals. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  exercise 
some  forethought  in  this  instance  and  to 
remember  we  are  not  dealing  only  with 
dollar  figures.  We  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man lives.* 

BIr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Senator  Weickzk,  to  bring 
the  funding  for  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  up  to  the  level  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Double  digit  annual  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  home  heating  have  reached  levels 
that  the  average  American  can  no  longer 
bear.  Last  year  $1.85  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  this  program  and  50  million 
people,  predominantly  senior  citizens, 
were  served.  This  year  even  more  fami- 
lies will  need  protection  to  brace  them- 
selves against  the  economic  effect  of  oil 
decontrol,  and  new  oil  price  Increases. 

According  to  the  Congressionsa  Budget 
Office  it  would  require  approximately  $2.3 
billion  to  maintain  the  current  levels  of 
assistance,  in  real  terms.  However,  the 
continuing  resolution  would  reduce  the 
current  appropriation  by  $200  million. 

This  would  be  a  12-percent  reduction 
from  last  year's  appropriation,  which 
means  that  this  year  while  the  price  of 
home  energy  will  be  more  than  25  per- 
cent higher,  the  elderly,  the  poor  and 
moderate-income  workers  could  have 
their  purchasing  power  under  this  pro- 
gram reduced  by  37  percent. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  Is  at  the  very 
end  of  the  energy  supply  pipeline,  and 
70  percent  of  all  its  homes  are  heated 
with  oil,  the  most  expensive  and  uncer- 
tain energy  source. 

If  funding  for  the  heating  assistance 
program  is  reduced,  some  unlucky  State 
official  In  Rhode  Island  will  have  to  make 
a  series  of  painful  choices  to  det«rmlne 
which  beneficiaries  are  "most"  In  need. 


This  Is  a  cruel  and  heartless  choice  which 
should  never  have  to  be  made.  The  Indi- 
viduals who  are  victims  of  this  process 
are  the  same  people  that  will  also  be  los- 
ing food  stamps,  health  care  services  and 
other  Federal  assistance. 

I  wonder  how  much  these  Individuals 
can  take.  Mr.  President,  and  how  much 
Congress  expects  them  to  take.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  his  leadership 
on  this  Issue  and  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  stipport  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
cenUy  as  fiscal  year  1979  the  program 
under  consideration  had  a  total  of  only 
$200  mllUim  allocated  to  It.  The  growth 
of  this  program  has  obviously  been  astro- 
nomical, since  we  are  dealing  now  with 
a  committee  recommendation  of  $1.65 
billion. 

The  need  is  clearly  there,  but  Mr. 
President,  the  program  is  not  being  effi- 
ciently administered,  and  I  should  also 
add  that  the  committee  has  put  $250 
million  above  the  President's  request  into 
this  program  In  spite  of  what  have  been 
the  problems  hi  this  program. 

It  Is  not  an  entitlement  progrsun.  The 
States  can  use  their  allocation  however 
they  choose  and  target  those  with  the 
greatest  need.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
are  in  some  instances  reported,  and  the 
Senator  from  Cedifomia  wlU  make  men- 
tion of  these  later,  these  funds  are  going 
for  nonenergy  costs  and  payments. 

States  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
augment  the  Federal  payment  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  to  Improve 
their  management,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  people  about  whom  the  committee  Is 
concerned,  about  whom  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  Senator  from  West  Vhrglnla, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  are  all  con- 
cerned, to  make  sure  those  people  are 
well  served. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  problem 
exists.  The  problem  is  they  are  not  being 
served  efficiently,  and  many  are  not  get- 
ting the  assistance  they  need. 

Most  States  have  laws  prohibiting  util- 
ity companies  from  shutting  off  the  heat 
In  anyone's  home  during  the  winter 
months.  So  no  one  will  freeze  to  death 
as  a  result  of  the  funding  in  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  stUl  $250  million  higher 
than  the  President's  request. 

The  subcommittee  smd  the  full  com- 
mittee have  not  been  oblivious  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped,  or  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  energy  costs.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  support 
the  committee  position  on  all  three 
amendments. 

MOnOIT  TO  TABLX  17P  AaOEHDlCXMT  WO.   609 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  move  to  table  the  first  cunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays^ 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  First  of  all,  do  we  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  third  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  We  do 
not. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  third  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  I  here  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  tablelspendlng. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  My  parliamentary  In- 
quiry Is  what  was  the  unan^ous-consent 
request  agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  was  for  bAck-to-back  votes  in 
relation  to  the  three  amendments. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield  on 
his  parliamentary  Inquiry,  I  asked  the 
majority  leader  specifically  to  reserve  my 
right  to  make  a  tabling  motion. 

Bflr.  WEICKER.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  include  votes  on  the 
amendments  or  does  It  make  provision 
for  tabling  motions? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  made  provi- 
sion for  the  tabling  of  amendments,  ta- 
bling motions  In  relation  to  the  amend- 
ments.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
understand.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  By  speci- 
fying the  vote  in  relation  to  an  amend- 
ment the  right  to  table  is  preserved. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Chair  that  the  tabling  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  in  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  In 
order.         

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  sufficient  seomd. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agree^n?  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  (UP  No.  669)  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
TTie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jen^ey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  .  pnd  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Lsaht)  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Lbaht),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MorNmAw) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  would  vote  "nay." 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  39. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[BoUcall  Vote  No.  408  Leg.] 
YEAS— 39 


AbdDor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Boren 

Byrd, 

Hart  f;  Jr. 
Coben 
Denfortli 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dommtel 
East 
Kzon 
Oam 


Annfltrons 

Baucu* 

Bent-sen 

Blden 

Boechwlts 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Cbafee 

ChUea 

OoclBsn 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConclnl 

Dodd 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Sagleton 

Ford 


Oorton 

OnMs'jer 

Batlleld 

Hayak»«a 

Hejns 

Inouye 

Jobaston 

Karten 

IJtXHX 

Lugar 

Bfatrtngly 
McClurs 
MurkowsU 
mckles 

NATS— 6« 

Olenn 

Hart 

Hatch 

Bawkina 

Hefltn 

Hetns 

HoUlngs 

Hud:-Ie5ton 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kaxebatmi 

Kennedy 

LsTln 

Long 

Matildas 

Ifatsunaga 

Melcber 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 6 


Peroy 

Proxmlre 

Quayl* 

Roth 

Scbmttt 

Btmpanm 

SteoDAs 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 

wallop 

Wantar 


MltcheU 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

PresBler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Ble^ 

Budman 

Sarbanes 


Specter 

Stafford 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

WUUams 

Zorlnaky 


Bradley  Ooldwater  UoynUiaa 

^Td,  Robert  C.  Leahy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  669  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lav  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

"The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  we 
vitiate  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  agree  to  the  amendment  by  voice 
vote.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  Without  objection  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  669)  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  amendment  dealing  with  special 
education.  I  did  not  move  to  reconsider 
after  the  voice  vote,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so 
now.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tTP  AMENnirarr  iro.  e7o 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 


No.  670.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cletk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoYinHAM).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  "Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS:  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arlsona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlkt)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Biir.  Moynihah)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  55. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

(BollcaU  Vote  No.  407  Leg.] 
TEAS— «8 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Blden 

Biunpeis 

Burdick 

Caniton 

Chafe* 

Chiles 

Oochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConclnl 

Dodd 

Diirenberger 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Otenn 

Hart 

Hatch 


Abdnor 

Anrlrews 

Baker 

Ben  teen 

Boren 

Boachwlta 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Ooben 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domendd 


Hawkhia 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Holllngs 

Huddleiton 

Humphrey 

Inotiye 

Jackacm 

Jepsen 

Kaasebaum 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Matsenbaum 

Mitchell 

Murkowakl 

Nunn 

NATS— 39 

East 

Bxon 

Oam 

Oorton 

Oraasley 

Hatfldd 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mattlngly 

MoCiura 


Packwood 

PeU 

Preesler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Blegle 

Sarbanes 


Specter 

Stafford 

Stemmts 

Stevens 

Thurmood 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

Williams 

Zorlnsky 


NlcMsi 

Percy 

Piujunlre 

QuayM 

Roth 

Rudmaa 

Schmltt 

Stmpaon 

Symma 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


PRESENT  AND  arVINQ  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PRBVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Long,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— » 
Bradley  Ooldwater  Moynlhaa 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Leahy 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
670)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

vr  kxatotaan  iro.  sti 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
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No.  671.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  408  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


Bldsn 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hollings 

Rlegle 

CbAfee 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Oohen 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Saaser 

DAmato 

Jackson 

Spe:ter 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Ford 

Meicher 

WUUams 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 54 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Percy 

Baker 

Grassley 

Pre^sler 

Baucua 

Hatch 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Benitsen 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bcren 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

He:ms 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Jep=en 

Schmltt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Slmpeon 

ChUes 

Kas^baum 

Steninis 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Svmma 

Danforth 

La-:alt 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Long 

Tower 

Denton 

Lugar 

wallop 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Kast 

Murfeowskl 

Exon 

Nlckles 

1 

^OT  VOTINO— 5 

Bradley 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Leahy 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (UP  No. 
671 J  was  reiected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  (Thair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  is 
the  next  on  the  list  here  of  amendments 
to  be  offered. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  temporarily  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing motion  to  reconsider  by  Mr.  Bradley. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  state 
the  proposition  that  as  a  comanager  of 
the  bill  I  will  set  aside  temporarily  the 
pending  committee  amendment  in  order 
to  provide  the  clear  road  for  other 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry 
first?        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  7:40 
p.m.  almost,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  to  me 
that  there  is  little  hope  that  we  can  fin- 
ish this  bill  in  the  Immediate  future  and 
that  we  will  be  very  late  tonight. 

First,  I  wish  to  put  Senators  on  notice 
that  we  will  be  in  for  a  long,  long  time 
and,  second,  to  suggest  so  we  csm  try  to 
arrange  some  time  for  the  convenience 
of  Members,  for  instance,  to  eat  or  to 
take  care  of  other  duties  for  an  hour  or 
thereabouts,  perhaps  we  could  Identify 
two  or  three  amendments  and  sequence 
them  and  stack  votes  until  a  time  cer- 
tain. 

I  wonder  if  the  managers  of  the  bill 
will  be  agreeable  to  considering  some 
such  arrangement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  leader  that  I  am  very  pleased  to 
provide  that  window  for  Members  to  do 
if  that  is  all  right  with  the  minority, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  understand 
otherwise. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  think  he 
went  out  for  a  bite  to  eat. 

I  am  certain  he  will  have  no  objection 
to  that  procedure  of  stacking  the  votes. 

About  what  time  would  that  be? 
Would  that  be  around  8:30  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
do  not  know  what  amendments  are  go- 
ing to  be  proposed,  and  there  is  an  un- 
official list,  rather  than  try  to  make  that 
firm,  let  me  do  this,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  still  further: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  rollcall  votes  that  are  or- 
dered between  now  and  8:45  p.m.  be 
stacked  to  occur  in  sequence  without  In- 
tervening motion,  debate,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order,  and  that  the  first  vote 
be  15  minutes  in  length  and  subsequent 
votes  be  10  minutes  in  length  each. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  mak2  that  9  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
change  the  request  until  9  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

SECTION    18   AND  TJMTA  SECTION   S   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  clarify  a  matter  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee (Mr.  Andrews).  My  inquiry 
is  with  regard  to  the  funds  for  the  sec- 
tion 18  and  UMTA  section  5  programs.  It 
is  mv  understandinpt  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  included  lan- 


guage which  clearly  directs  the  funds 
available  in  these  two  programs  to  be 
equally  divided  so  that  one-half  the  sums 
appropriated  for  each  program  shall  be 
apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  1970  census  data  and  one-half  the 
sums  appropriated  for  each  program 
shall  be  apportioned  and  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  1980  census  data.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  whether 
my  understanding  of  the  language  as 
contained  In  the  continuing  resolution  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
is  correct  In  his  understanding  of  the 
language  In  the  continuing  resolution  re- 
garding the  apportionment  and  alloca- 
tion of  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
section  18  and  section  5  programs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
tain this  language  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Andrews)  for  his  attention  to 
this  matter 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who  has 
been  a  patient  man  in  yielding  to  other 
Senators  and  letting  them  go  ahead  of 
him.  and  I  am  very  appreciative  of  It. 

trP   AMENDMENT   NO.    672 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriations  for 
the  Dual  Benefits  Payments  Account  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Kenneot,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Pbtor.  Mr. 
BtrRoicK,  Mr.  Wiu-iams,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Brad- 
let,  Mr.  Melcheb.  and  Mr.  Pell  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  672. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  Is  appro- 
priated an  additional  $90,000,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  windfall  benefits,  as  provided  under 
section  15(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974.  which,  together  with  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  this  Joint  resolution 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  available 
under  H.R.  4.'!60,  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1982,  for  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  shall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments through  September  30,  1982. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  today, 
along  with  the  cosponsors  I  have  enu- 
merated is  designed  to  correct  an  In- 
justice Inflicted  by  the  Congress  upon 
400.000  retired  railroad  employees.  Two 
months  ago,  these  retirees  found  their 
monthly  retirement  checks  reduced  by 
an  average  of  $20. 
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Speciflctdly.  our  amendment  would  add 
$90  million  to  the  dual  benefit  payments 
account  imder  railroad  retirement  and 
restore  the  cut  that  these  retirees  have 
suffered.  This  cut  In  benefits  is  a  result 
of  failure  by  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
for  fiscal  year  1982  the  total  amount 
needed  to  fully  fund  the  benefits  prom- 
ised to  them  In  1974  by  the  Congress, 
when  changes  were  made  In  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System. 

Prior  to  1974,  railroad  employees  could 
be  Insured  under  both  railroad  retire- 
ment and  social  security.  TTie  benefits 
that  these  working  people  built  up  were 
part  of  the  total  compensation  package 
offered  through  their  employment  and 
were  considered  deferred  wages. 

For  many  of  them,  the  combined  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  two  plans  were  big- 
ger than  they  would  be  had  the  employ- 
ees paid  Into  a  single  pension  system. 
This  difference  between  the  combined 
benefit  received  from  both  systems,  and 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  re- 
ceived had  the  benefit  been  calculated  on 
combined  earnings  under  social  security 
has  been  called  a  windfall. 

The  1974  act  was  designed  to  eliminate 
any  further  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
windfall,  but  the  employers  and  re- 
tirees already  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
from  both  systems  had  their  rights 
grandfathered.  Th'.s  component  was  to 
be  financed  by  Federal  Government  gen- 
eral revenues. 

In  the  last  few  years,  OMB  has  clearly 
ignored  congressional  Intent  by  failing 
to  request  the  appropriations  required  to 
fully  fund  this  account.  The  shortfall 
which  resulted  was  made  up  from  the 
general  railroad  retirement  account.  This 
procedure  has  created  a  serious  drain  on 
the  entire  railroad  retirement  system. 

During  the  budget  reconciliation.  Con- 
gress made  several  changes  In  the  rail- 
road retirement  fund.  These  changes 
were  primarily  aimed  at  Insuring  the 
fund's  solvency,  they  Included  cost  sav- 
ing provisions  amounting  to  ."6400  million 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  In  addition  to  these 
changes.  Congress  provided  for  paying 
the  "windfall"  benefit  from  a  specific 
"dual  benefits  pa^'ments  account"  and 
stopped  the  practice  of  funding  the 
shortfalls  to  the  windfall  account 
through  the  general  retirement  fund. 
The  total  cost  to  fully  fund  the  account 
Is  $440  million.  This  bill,  however,  pro- 
vides only  $350  million,  a  $90  million 
shortfall. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has 
assumed  an  appropriation  of  $350  mil- 
lion and  reduced  benefits  accordingly. 
We  cannot  fault  the  Board  for  acting  ac- 
cordingly. They  ctuinot  spend  money  they 
do  not  have.  But  It  Is  a  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  action  has  imposed  severe 
hardship  on  many  older  Americans, 
whose  average  incomes  amoimt  to 
slightly  over  $300  per  month— a  little 
more  than  $3,600  per  year.  That  does  not 
leave  a  margin,  and  for  them  a  $20 
monthly  cut  Is  truly  harmful. 

The  following  are  examples  of  what 
the  cuts  mean  to  some  retirees: 

Woman— PiNz  Hill,  New  Jbrskt 
I  think  this  Is  a  very  unfair  thing  to  do  to 
a  retiree  who  is  a  cripple  and  on  a  small  pen- 
sion like  I  am.  I  know  this  applies  to  many 


more  beside  myseU.  I  think  something 
should  be  done  about  this  and  the  cuts 
should  be  restored  to  the  retirees. 

Woman — OaLANDO,  Florida 
I  think  It  Is  a  cowardly  act  for  them  to  cut 
the  pensions  of  us  defenseless  senior  clti7ens, 
and  I  hope  they  never  get  voted  into  office 
again,  as  I  need  this  money  for  doctors  and 
medicine  as  I  have  heart  trouble,  phlebitis 
and  labyrinthitis. 

Man — ABiLSNB,  Texas 

I  know  that  •36.71  a  month  doesn't  seem 
like  much  to  people  making  a  large  salary  or 
people  who  are  able  to  work  to  make  up  for 
this  decrease  but  neither  my  wife  nor  I  am 
able  to  seek  any  kind  of  employment  to  help 
make  up  for  this  loss. 

Food,  medicine,  heat  and  gasoline,  which 
are  so  vital  to  people  our  age,  keep  Increasing 
in  price.  They  cost  Just  as  much  for  us  as 
they  do  for  working  people. 

I  understand  that  some  widows  in  their 
80'8  and  90's  are  having  their  retirement 
benefits  reduced.  They  hardly  make  enough 
to  get  by  on  now.  It  certainly  seems  unfair 
that  nothing  is  being  done  to  help  them  to 
have  a  better  living. 

Man — Stbasburc,  Pxnnstlvania 
My  wife  and  I  are  on  fixed  Incomes.  I  am 
handicapped  with  partial  paralysis  In  both 
hands.  My  wife  and  I  need  our  railroad  re- 
tirement pension  check  In  full. 

Man — ^Arcadia,  Calitobnia 
A  Itttle  note  from  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Board  which  is  quite  disturbing  due  to  the 
fact  we  also  recently  received  a  note  from 
our  landlord  of  a  $75.00  Increase  In  our 
rent. 

And  food  and  clothing  continues  to  rise.  I 
don't  know  how  the  powers  that  be  expect 
us  to  get  by.  Also  medical  fees  are  sky  high. 

Man — San  Leandro,  CAUrouriA 
If  I  was  to  go  down  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
Reagan's  ranch  and  steal  one  of  his  horses 
I  would  be  put  In  Jail  and  they  would  for- 
get where  they  left  the  key,  but  they  can 
deliberately  and  without  any  question  steal 
from  the  poor  retired  people. 

Man — Tacoma,  Washington 
As  you  can  see,  from  the  enclosed  letters, 
my  wife  and  I  are  already  victims  of  the 
President's   Juggling   act,   in   his   efforts   to 
balance  the  national  budget. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  see  that  this  ap- 
propriation Is  restored.  In  full,  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  or  at  least  not  reduced  any  more. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  by  re- 
ducing benefits,  we  are  breaking  a  solemn 
promise  made  by  the  Congress  to  those 
who  are  today  drawing  railroad  retire- 
ment. And  as  usual,  we  are  placing  the 
burden  of  budget  cuts  upon  those  who 
can  least  afford  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  acted 
to  shore  up  the  financially  troubled  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund.  We  have  prevent- 
ed the  creation  of  new  categories  of  ben- 
eficiaries. We  accomplished  this  task  with 
the  support  of  labor  and  management. 
And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  must  correct 
this  injustice  that  has  been  inadvertently 
inflicted  on  the  retirees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  restoring  legitimate  benefits  to  these 
retirees  by  adding  $90  million  to  the  ac- 
count. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 


distinguished    Senator   from   Ohio   for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  am  very  pleased  today  to  be  able  to 
Join  him  as  a  principal  sponsor  of  this 
important  amendment.  Like  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  I  am  deeply  concerned  that 
we  maintain  a  commitment  to  the  rail- 
road retirees.  It  is  a  commitment  that  I 
feel  was  made  by  Congress  solemnly,  and 
one  that  we  should  maintain  this  year. 
I  have  been  one  who  has  worked  hard 
for  reductions  In  the  Federal  budget  as 
well  as  the  tax  cuts  which  were  accom- 
plished in  recent  months.  We  have  taken 
monumental  strides  toward  righting  this 
Nation's  economy  and  hopefully  we  will 
soon  be  seeing  the  results  of  these  efforts. 
One  of  our  most  difficult  problems  has 
been  the  need  to  strengthen  the  social 
security  program,  so  that  the  basic  pen- 
sion program  is  protected  and  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  trust  fund  is  in- 
sured. But  in  addressing  this  issue  we 
have  recognized  our  commitment  to  cur- 
rent and  future  retirees.  We  have  under- 
stood that  we  cannot  place  the  burden 
of  curing  our  economic  ills  on  the  back  . 
of  our  senior  Americans. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  which  we  dls 
cuss  today  is  one  which  involves  similar 
commitments.  The  activity  of  the  Con- 
gress in  legislating  a  railroad  retirement 
system  over  the  last  several  decades,  in- 
cluding the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  and  subsequent  appropriations,  has 
created  an  obligation  to  assist  in  the 
resolution  of  short-  and  long-term  prob- 
lems facing  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Trust  Fund.  While  steps  have  been  taken 
which  will  help  restore  the  ccmtinued 
stability  of  the  system,  a  reduction  of 
appropriations  to  fund  current  pensions 
has  resulted  in  reduced  monthly  income 
to  many  retirees  who  have  come  to  de- 
pend on  these  minimal  benefits. 

We  are  generally  talking  about  total 
retirement  benefits  of  a  very  few  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month,  and  though  re- 
duction applies  to  only  one  segment  of 
that  total  pension,  the  loss  of  some  $20 
to  $25  per  month  can  Impose  severe 
hardship  on  fixed  income  retirees  deal- 
ing with  the  di£Bcult  economic  condi- 
tions that  we  are  working  so  hard  to 
improve. 

I  cannot  agree  to  reduce  the  pensions 
of  senior  citizens  while  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  farm  supports  and 
unnecessary  public  works  projects. 

I  think  the  vote  today  is  one  of  fulfill- 
ing commitments  and,  in  that  vein,  I 
urge  the  Senate's  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  in  1974,  having  decided  to  pro- 
tect those  individuals  already  entitled  to 
dual  benefits,  before  correcting  future 
dual  benefit  programs,  while  correcting 
future  dual  benefit  programs,  is  commit- 
ted to  uphold  the  agreement  that  was 
entered  Into  at  that  time.  I  will  be  sup- 
porting this  measure  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Meizenbaum. 
This  amendment  addresses  the  plight  of 
approximately  400,000  railroad  retirees 
who  faced  a  loss  In  retirement  Income  on 
October  1  when  a  21-percent  reduction 
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in  so-called  windfall  benefits  went  into 
effect. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this 
is  a  fixed  group  of  retirees— limited  to  in- 
dividuals who  were  qualified  both  for 
railroad  retirement  and  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  prior  to  1974.  Railroad  re- 
tirement law  changes  made  in  1974  pre- 
vent other  retirees  from  receiving  similar 
windfalls. 

When  Congress  agreed  to  establish  a 
separate  accoimt  for  the  payment  of 
windfall  benefits  to  individuals  "grand- 
fathered" under  the  1974  act,  it  was 
naturally  assumed  that  sufficient  funds 
would  be  appropriated  to  provide  full 
payment  of  benefits.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  proven  to  be  the  case,  and  appro- 
priated amounts  fall  approximately  $90 
million  short  of  the  amoxmts  needed.  I 
feel  strongly  that  Congress  should  hold 
up  Its  end  of  the  agreement  made  In  the 
1974  law.  Having  decided  to  protect  those 
individuals  already  entitled  to  dual 
benefits  while  correcting  future  dual  er- 
titlement  programs.  Congress  should 
meet  its  commitment. 

For  the  moot  part,  we  are  talking  about 
a  group  of  older  individuals  who  have  re- 
lied on  the  Railroid  Retirement  System 
for  many  years.  We  are  talking  about  a 
group  which  will  be  shrinking,  not  grow- 
ing, In  size.  We  must  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ises we  have  made  to  these  retirees,  and 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  offers  us  an 
op"ortiTrit"  to  ''o  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  veas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  the  $350 
million  recommended  by  the  committee 
tmd  by  the  House  for  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  is  the  full  amount  of  the 
President's  March  budget  reauest  and 
the  same  as  last  year's  appropriations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  now  revised  his  budget  request 
downward  to  $308  million  for  these  re- 
tirement benefits,  no  further  cutback 
has  been  recommended  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Unless  the  President  revises  his  budget 
request  it  will  be  difficult  for  Congress  to 
raise  the  appropriation  above  the  cur- 
rent level  without  further  increasing  the 
possibility,  which  we  already  face  with 
this  bill,  of  a  veto. 

This  particular  benefit  has  been  named 
a  windfall  benefit,  and  even  though  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  correct  that  some 
Individuals  have  become  accustomed  to 
it.  nevertheless,  it  was  an  unintended 
benefit  enhancement  over  and  above  the 
regular  railroad  retirement  benefit,  and 
the  social  security. 

This  benefit  was  originally  intended 
for  low-income  workers  not  highly  paid 
railroad  workers.  When  Congress  revised 
this  act  it  agreed  to  phase  out  the  so- 
called  windfall  to  railroad  retirees. 

Had  they  l>een  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity or  any  other  private  pension  plan, 
railroad  workers  would  not  be  receiving 
a  high  level  of  bene.lts  strictly  attributed 
to  this  specific  windfall. 


Both  social  security  and  regular  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  have  been  in- 
creasing based  on  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  The  21 -percent  re- 
duction in  railroad  benefits  is  partially 
offset,  therefore,  by  other  retirement  in- 
come. The  average  reduction  in  total 
benefits  is  only  6  pereent.  not  21  percent, 
for  these  retired  railroad  workers. 

In  many  of  these  so-called  windfall 
benefit  cases  not  only  the  former  wage 
earners  but  their  spouses  are  drawing 
both  regular  railroad  and  windfall  bene- 
fit checks.  The  average  benefit  payment 
to  a  spouse  is  $216  over  and  above  what- 
ever the  retired  railroad  worker  may  be 
receiving. 

This  is  probably  the  only  pension  pro- 
gram, private  pension  program.  Mr. 
President  that  is  subsidized  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense.  Congress  should  con- 
centrate (Ml  phasing  out  Federal  funding 
for  railroad  retirement  and  putting  it  on 
a  sound  trust-funded  basis  paid  for  by 
the  beneficiaries. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  that 
concept  and  will  continue  to  believe  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  basic  problem 
of  railroad  retirement  benefits  is  to  find 
a  trust  fund  mechanism  that  can  be 
paid  for  bv  workers  and  by  associated 
means  within  their  Industry. 

A  new  provision  in  the  reconciliation 
legislation.  Mr.  President,  forces  a  cut- 
back in  railroad  retirement  benefits,  and 
this  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  appro- 
priations bill.  The  authorizing  commit- 
tees could  recommend  repeal  of  this  pro- 
vision so  that  trust  funds  can  once  again 
be  used  to  overcome  the  deficit  in  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  the  so-called  windfall 
benefit  payments.  Alternatively,  the 
authorizing  committees  could  give  the 
railroad  board  the  option  of  continuing 
to  use  trust  funds  to  maintain  current 
bere'it  levels. 

Finallv.  Mr.  President,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  1974  Railway  Retlre- 
m«?nt  Act  was  pissed  in  a  totallv  differ- 
ent fiscal  environment  than  that  which 
faces  us  today.  We  mav  no  longer  be  able 
to  afford  the  full  level  of  these  extra 
benefits  over  and  above  the  regular  social 
securitv  benefits  that  are  now  being  paid 
to  retired  railroad  workers. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee's position  that  is  referenced  in  the 
continuing  resolution  is  the  correct  one, 
and  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  ease  this 
transition. 

However,  at  this  point  the  committee 
would  have  to  oppose  tfliis  $90  million 
add-on  to  a  bill  already  $5  2  oillion  over 
in  budget  authority  and  $2.6  billion  over 
in  outlays. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  championship  of  the 
400.0''0  elderly  retired  railroad  workers 
who  have  had  their  retirement  incomes 
cut  as  of  October  1  of  this  year.  Hundreds 
of  Montanans  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
these  cuts,  and  rightly  so. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  in  the 
language  relevant  to  railroad  retirement, 
should  reassure  the  retirees  that  in  the 
long  run  their  basic  pensions  are  secure. 
However,  the  one  provision  of  this  other- 
wise   very    good    railroad    retirement 


amendment,  which  prohibits  toaitffer  of 
funds  to  pay  so-called  windfall  bene- 
fits when  the  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  is  inadequate,  has  resulted  to  a 
shocking  and  sad  surprise  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  retired  railroad  workers 
and  their  spouses.  With  only  a  few  days 
warning  of  the  cut  of  31  pereent  in  the 
so-caUed  windfall  benefits  these  senior 
citizens  found  their  checks  reduced. 
They  cannot  understand  why,  with  cost- 
of-living  increases  coming  to  others  on 
social  security.  Federal,  or  mUitary  re- 
tirement, their  retirement  checks  are  cut 

back.  .        . 

This  amendment  will  bring  a  happier 
Thanksgiving  and  a  better  New  Year 
t3  400.000  raUroad  reUrees.  Their  pen- 
sions are  meager  enough  as  it  is.  with- 
out adding  insult  to  injury  by  the  cuts 
that  were  made  in  their  retirement 
checks.  This  amendment  is  essential  to 
restore  their  full  retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  to  restore  full  benefits  to 
railroad  retirees. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  wiU  remem- 
ber prior  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974,  raUroad  employees  could  earn 
Independent  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  In  1974.  Congress 
placed  the  Railroad  Retirement  and  So- 
cial Security  Trust  Funds  in  the  same 
financial  position  they  would  have  occu- 
pied had  railroad  service  been  covered 
by  social  security,  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  future  retirees  receiving  benefits 
under  both  accounts. 

However,  those  entitled  to  both  bene- 
fits before  1975  were  exempted  from  the 
change  and  Congress  authorized  annual 
appropriations  from  general  revenues 
from  1976  to  the  year  2000  to  finance  the 
cost  of  phasing  out  the  original  dual  ben- 
efit. In  past  years,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  clearly  ignored  con- 
gressional intent  by  failing  to  request 
the  fuU  amount  of  general  revenue  nec- 
essary to  fund  the  dual  benefit,  thus 
creating  a  serious  drain  on  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Trust  Fund. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  passed  earlier  this  year,  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement system  designed  to  put  the 
Trust  Fund  on  a  more  sound  financial 
footing.  The  major  change  in  the  benefit 
structure  was  the  removal  of  the  obl'ga- 
tion  to  pay  dual  benefits  from  the  main 
Railroad  Retirement  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  creation  of  a  separate  duil  benefits 
payments  account  to  be  funded  by  an 
annual  appropriation. 

It  is  the  funding  level  of  that  dual 
benefits  payments  account  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  instant  amendment. 

Two  months  ago,  400,000  railroad  re- 
tirees were  notified  that  their  dual  bene- 
fits were  reduced  by  21  percent,  as  a  re- 
sult of  failure  by  the  administration  to 
request  funds  sufficient  to  fund  fully  that 
accoimt.  The  continuing  resolution  be- 
fore us  perpetuates  this  injustice  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion to  fund  the  dual  benefits  payments 
account. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment  will  In- 
sure that  the  full  benefits  to  which  rail- 
road retirees  are  entitled  will  be  paid.  I 
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urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  support  of  this  amendment  to  protect 
the  retirement  benefits  of  current  rail- 
road retirement  recipients. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  critical  amendment  to  re- 
store $90  million  to  the  dual  benefits 
payment  account. 

To  see  why  the  dual  benefits  payment 
account  should  not  be  underfunded,  it  Is 
essential  to  review  the  history  of  these 
retirement  benefits.  Prior  to  1975,  rail- 
road employees  could  receive  both  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  if  they  engaged  in  employment 
covered  by  the  two  systems. 

Since  one  individual  could  receive  both 
benefits  at  the  same  time,  many  consid- 
ered this  an  unearned  enrichment,  a 
windfall.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Congress  passed  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974. 

That  act  coordinated  the  two  types  of 
benefits  to  eliminate  duplications. 

Unfortunately,  even  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  benefits,  the  benefit  payments, 
which  were  intended  to  be  funded  with 
general  revenues,  grew  substantially 
more  than  estimated. 

Reforms  were  adopted  this  year  to  sis- 
sure  the  solvency  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System.  Congress  decided  to  limit 
the  windfall  benefits  to  the  annual  con- 
gressional appropriation  by  establishing 
the  dual  benefits  payment  account.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  must  prorate 
the  windfall  payments  from  the  new  ac- 
count to  fit  the  moneys  appropriated  to 
it. 

To  fund  the  current  dual  benefit  pay- 
ments would  require  an  appropriation  of 
$440  million,  but  the  responsible  com- 
mittees in  Congress  have  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  only  $350  million.  It 
is  estimated  that  this  will  require  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  reduce 
benefits  by  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  substantial  reductions 
have  already  been  made  in  the  system 
over  the  past  7  years.  Congress  under- 
stood that  benefits  would  be  reduced 
when  we  changed  the  method  of  comput- 
ing railroad  retirement  benefits,  but  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  intended  to  reduce 
benefits  by  merely  underf  tmding  the  dual 
benefits  payment  account. 

Current  retirees  have  earned  these 
dual  benefits.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment  and  not  unfairly  and 
precipitously  reduce  these  needed 
benefits. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  joined  as  a  cosponsor  on  this 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Roth 
and  Metzenbaum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
cMt.  Roth)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oh<o  (Mr.  METrrNBATJM)  add- 
ing $90  million  to  the  windfall  benefits 
appropriation  for  the  railroad  retire- 
ment trust  fund.  Without  this  amend- 
ment. Congress  will  be  appropriating  $350 
million  to  fund  this  account,  wh'ch  cur- 
rently provides  benefits  to  over  385,000 
retirees  and  dependents. 
The  problem,  as  has  been  dramatically 


shown  over  the  last  2  months,  is  that  the 
current  appropriation  level  is  not  ade- 
quate to  fully  fund  the  benefits  which  re- 
tirees are  entitled  to  under  the  law.  In 
October  and  November,  annuitants  sus- 
tained a  21  percent  cut  in  the  windfall 
benefits  component  of  the  pension 
checks.  For  many  individuals,  particu- 
larly elderly  widows,  this  was  a  substan- 
tial and  almost  unconscionable  loss  of  in- 
come. Many  can  barely  make  it  through 
the  month  on  their  meager  Income. 

I  realize  of  course  that  the  administra- 
tion early  this  year  did  recommend 
funding  only  to  the  $350  million  level. 
And  Indeed  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
supporting  the  President's  program, 
adopted  this  level.  Likewise,  the  Approp- 
riations Committees  of  both  Houses  in 
light  of  the  action  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  felt  compelled  to  limit  ap- 
propriations short  of  the  full  fimding 
level  of  $440  million. 

However,  in  fairness  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Budget  and  Appropria- 
tion Committees,  it  must  be  stressed  that 
there  were  very  significant  events  inter- 
vening the  last  9  months  which  in  a  real 
sense  unintentionally  frustrated  the  le- 
gitimate expectations  of  all  concerned — 
the  retirees,  the  administration,  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
This  summer,  in  the  context  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  the  Con- 
gress substantially  restructured  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  inevitable  banltruptcy  of  the 
trust  fund. 

Major  changes  In  benefits  and  in  fund- 
ing, agreed  to  by  both  representatives  of 
labor  and  the  railroad  industry,  were 
made  to  make  the  trust  fund  financially 
solvent.  One  of  the  critical  changes  was 
to  create  a  separate  windfall  benefits  ac- 
count Into  which  the  annual  appropria- 
tions would  be  placed.  Windfall  benefits 
could  only  be  paid  from  this  account.  If 
Congress  did  not  appropriate  adequate 
funds,  then  this  benefit  component  would 
invariably  have  to  be  cut  in  a  given  fiscal 
year. 

Previously  Congress  since  1977  had  not 
been  fully  funding  the  windfall  benefits 
component.  However,  retirees  entitled  to 
such  benefits  never  actually  suffered  any 
loss  in  a  given  year.  This  was  because  the 
trust  fund  simply  drew  upon  other 
funds  available  imder  the  railroad  re- 
tirement trust  fund.  As  one  can  readily 
see,  of  course  this  would  have  tlie  effect 
of  further  accelerating  the  drain  on  the 
trust  fund  as  a  whole. 

By  creating  a  separate  windfall  bene- 
fits account  this  last  summer,  such  draw- 
ing upon  other  parts  of  the  trust  fund 
Is  no  longer  possible.  In  a  real  sense,  by 
creating  this  separate  account  Congress 
must  now  directly  face  the  question  each 
year  whether  to  fully  fund  the  windfall 
benefits  account.  That  question  imder 
the  current  congressional  budget  proce- 
dures must  be  faced  early  each  year, 
when  the  administration  begins  to  for- 
mulate budget  requests,  and  when  the 
budget  committees  begin  developing  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  which 
sets  the  spending  ceilings  for  all  Federal 
programs. 

When  this  process  was  begun  this  past 
spring  for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  old  law 


was  in  effect — and  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  all  the  parties,  based  on  past 
practice,  was  that  windfall  benefits 
would  not  be  cut  even  if  Congress  did  not 
provide  a  full  appropriation.  In  mid- 
stream, however,  the  law  was  changed. 
Yet  at  the  time  the  railroad  retirement 
law  was  changed  this  summer  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  allowing  under  the 
Budget  Act  ceilings  an  Increase  in  ap> 
propriatlon  to  the  full  level  of  $440 
million. 

In  short  this  amendment  enables  Con- 
gress to  untie  its  hands  and  to  not  allow 
retirees  and  widows  to  suffer  a  loss  In 
needed  Income.  I  realize  that  the  admin- 
istration has  embarked  upon  a  difficult 
and  thankless  task  of  attempting  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  this  Nation.  And 
this  has  meant  reductions  in  spending 
in  many  areas. 

However.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
done  a  responsible  job  throughout  this 
past  year  m  avoiding  cuts  of  replace- 
ment income  being  provided  to  current 
beneficiaries.  Without  this  amendment, 
current  beneficiaries  will  suffer  such  s 
cut.  I  therefore  believe  that  in  this  area 
of  fiscal  readjustment  we  must  not  re- 
duce the  current  level  of  windfall  benefits 
being  paid  to  retirees.  The  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  plan 
to  vote  against  this  amendment  which 
would  increase  by  $90  million  Federal 
funding  of  railroad  dual  windfall  bene- 
fits. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
defeating  this  amendment  and  would 
hope  that  they  would  consider  the  follow- 
ing facts  when  deciding. 

First,  proponents  of  this  amendment 
allege  that  the  fiscal  year  1982  reduction 
in  windfall  lienefits  was  an  inadvertent 
injustice  that  was  not  anticipated  when 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  Amend- 
ments were  passed  as  part  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  with  all  legislation  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill.  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice projections  were  required.  All  parties 
involved  in  the  railroad  retirement 
amendments  had  those  figures  available 
to  them.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice broke  the  railroad  retirement  pack- 
age down  item  bv  Item.  One  item  was 
clearlv  marked  "Windfall  Benefits  Sep- 
aration/Limiting Benefits  to  Appropria- 
tions" and  showed  the  following  outlay 
reductions: 

[In  millions) 

Fiscal    year    1982 —980 

Fiscal    year    1983 —68 

Pl8-al  year  1984 —41 

I  have  here  a  letter  with  attachments 
which  was  jo'ntlv  signed  by  rail  labor 
and  m.inasement  chief  negotiators  on 
railroad  retirement— Ollie  M.  Berge  for 
labor  and  Charles  Hopkins  for  manage- 
ment. The  letter  was  dated  July  21.  1981, 
and  was  .sent  in  resoonse  to  a  request  bv 
several  Senators  and  myself.  The  letter 
urgps  our  endorsement  of  the  compre- 
hensive oackage  of  amendments  put  to- 
gether by  the  House  Democrats  and 
states  that  immediate  oassage  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  financial  collapse 
of  the  railroad  r°tirement  system. 

Attached  to  that  letter  Is  their  esti- 
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mates  of  the  savings  when  their  pack- 
age was  enacted.  Again,  this  is  an  item- 
by-item  breakdown.  One  item  reads 
"Windfall  Benefits  Separation/Limiting 
Benefits  to  Appropriations."  They  show 
the  following  savings  in  outlays  which 
are  even  higher  than  CBO's: 
[In  millions  I 

Fiscal  year  1982 -W^ 

Fiscal  year  1983-.--- - -°° 

FUcal  year  1984 -^^ 

I  want  the  point  to  be  made  clearly, 
Mr.  President,  that  both  CBO  figures 
and  rail  labor-management  figures  are 
based  on  a  maximum  funding  to  th*; 
windfall  account  of  $-50  million.  Thi 
only  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  rail 
labor-management  wanted  a  separate 
windfall  benefits  account  was  because 
they  knew  that  windfall  appropriations 
would  not  exceed  $350  million.  If  wind- 
falls were  going  to  be  fully  funded,  thers 
would  be  no  reason  to  set  up  a  separate 
account  since  with  full  funding  the  re- 
tirement funds  would  have  no  slack  to 
pick  up. 

Let  me  read  a  few  pertinent  quotes 
from  that  rail  labor-management  letter 
and  Its  attachments: 

Ftassage  of  the  present  bill  will  save  the 
system  for  Us  millions  of  present  and  future 
beneficiaries  and  will  do  so  not  at  public 
expense  but  at  the  expense  of  railroad 
employees  and  employers.  It  also  Is  compati- 
ble with  and  Indeed  promotive  of  the  budget 
reconciliation    targets. 

The  rail  retirement  system  faces  many  of 
the  same  problems  as  the  Social  Security 
program.  A  much  larger  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries than  active  employees  burdens  the 
system.  This  is  ihe  reason  that  additional 
taxes  and  curtailed  bsnefits  are  proposed  for 
railroad  employees,  as  Is  also  the  case  for 
workers  covered  by  the  Social  Secui-lty 
System.  The  sacrifices  of  rail  labor  and  man- 
agement Incorporated  In  this  legislation  for 
railroad  pensions  should  keep  the  system 
flnanclally  sound. 

To  the  contrary,  the  proposal  controls  the 
overall  rate  of  benefit  escalation.  There  are 
some  benefit  liberalizations.  Including  a  new 
future  benefit  formula.  However,  there  are 
constraints  impo'^ed  in  other  areas  such  as 
windfall  separation  and  survivor  benefits  by 
over  $300  million  In  FY  1982.  This  overall 
benefit  restraint  will  strengthen  the  retire- 
ment fund.  That  restraint  will  mean  reduced 
budget  outlays,  as  projected  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

And  finally,  one  of  the  reasons  rail 
labor-management  supports  the  Dingell 
bill  Is  because  It: 

Places  dual  benefits  (or  windfall)  In  an 
account  that  Is  separate  from  the  basic  rail- 
road retirement  system  and  tbereby  ends  the 
drain  on  the  system  resulting  from  the  an- 
nual shortfall  In  the  windfall  appropriations 
by  Congress  and  automatically  limits  wind- 
fall benefits  to  whatever  level  is  consistent 
with  the  annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  these  quotes  clearly 
Indicate  that  rail  labor-management 
knew  that  enactment  of  the  package 
they  endorsed  would  result  in  this  reduc- 
tion of  windfall  benefits.  Rail  labor  is 
playing  a  two-face  role,  Mr.  President. 
They  were  here  this  summer  saying  we 
know  Congress  will  not  increase  Its  ap- 
propriation, so  please  set  up  a  separate 
account  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  make 
up  the  dllTerence.  Now  they  tell  their 
members,  "well  when  we  agreed  to  that 


package  we  expected  Congress  to  fully 
fund  windfalls— so  write  Congress." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  move  on  to 
a  second  factor  which  must  be  consid- 
ered. What  did  rail  labor  gain  by  agree- 
ing to  this  windfall  reduction.  There  were 
offsetting  benefit  increases.  First,  a  per- 
manent tier  II  COLA  was  enacted.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  collectively  bargained 
agreements  include  such  a  permanent 
COLA.  Second,  a  new  tier  II  benefit 
computation  formula  was  adopted. 
Third,  rail  labor-management  desper- 
ately fought  for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  to  be  given  borrowing  authority 
against  the  financial  interchange.  This 
also  was  enacted.  Lastly,  they  were  given 
early  action  on  their  legislation  to  pre- 
vent their  fund  insolvency,  which  was 
anticipated  forthcoming  in  April  of  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  my  col- 
leagues would  consider  the  following  re- 
marks from  William  Adams,  chairman 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  a 
letter  dated  January  14,  1981,  to  the 
Honorable  Thomas  O'Neill,  Jr..  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

When  Congress  restructured  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  In  1974  Into  (1)  a  social 
security  equivalent.  (2)  an  industry  pension, 
and  (3)  a  windfall  component,  the  cost  to 
the  general  taxpayer  of  subsidizing  railroad 
windfalls  was  estimated  to  require  25  level, 
annual  appropriations  of  $250  million,  for  a 
total  subsidy  of  »6.25  billion.  In  the  1976 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  13th  Actuarial 
Valuation,  the  windfall  costs  were  re«»tl- 
mated  at  $363  million  annually,  a  45  percent 
Increase  In  two  years.  In  the  1979  14th  Actu- 
arial Valuation,  the  latest  reestlmate.  wind- 
fall costs  were  projected  at  $500  million  an- 
nually— twice  the  Initial  1974  estimate.  Since 
the  $500  million  estimate  does  not  assume 
any  Infiatlon  after  1980,  the  estimated  cost 
Is  virtually  certain  to  increase  again  In  the 
Board's  next  Actuarial  Valuation,  scheduled 
for  1982. 

It  Is  apparent  that  without  a  change  In 
existing  law  limiting  the  cost  of  windfall 
benefits,  there  will  be  an  ever-Increasing 
drain  on  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Sound  public  policy  dictates  that  there  be 
a  celling  on  the  amount  of  dollars  flowing 
from  the  general  taxpayer  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  windfall  benefits.  The  $350,000,000  cell- 
ing set  forth  In  the  draft  bill  being  submitted 
Is  a  full  40  percent  greater  than  the  $250,- 
000.000  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  1974 
legislation  and  Is  the  maximum  amount  the 
Administration  believes  should  be  made 
available  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  over- 
funding  windfalls  by  $100  million  annu- 
ally over  and  above  the  price  tag  Con- 
gress bought  when  it  agreed  to  fund 
windfalls.  The  current  $350  million  an- 
nual appropriation  amounts  to  a  tax- 
payer subsidy  of  $700  per  year  per  cur- 
rent rail  worker,  the  amount  annually 
required  from  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment to  fund  the  $350  million  windfall  if 
Congress  did  not. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
Congress  adopted  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974.  an  amendment  was 
offered  and  accepted  to  make  windfall 
appropriations  on  a  level  fimding  basis 
rather  than  current  need.  Thus  under 
that  commitment,  everyone  imderstood 
that  for  periods  of  time  windfalls  would 
be  imderfunded  and  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  would  make  up  the  difference 


and  in  the  later  years  windfalls  would  be 
overiunded.  Windfalls  were  not  substan- 
tially draining  the  railroad  retirement 
fund.  The  fund  was  paying  out  monthly 
over  $200  million  more  in  benefits  than 
taxes  taken  in.  Windfall  required  $90 
million  a  year. 

Because  of  irresponsible  action  by  rail 
labor-management  their  fund  was  in 
serious  jeopardy  and  once  again  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  help  them  out.  Prom 
1970  to  1980  the  following  percentage 
changes  have  occured : 

[In  percent] 

RB  Workforce —17 

Number  of  Beneficiaries +8.4 

Benefit  Paid. +1W 

Balance  in  Amoimt —40.8 

Who  are  these  individuals  who  are 
experiencing  these  small  reductions.  A 
21  percent  cut  sounds  big,  but  lets  look 
more  closely.  A  railroad  retirement 
check  can  be  made  up  of  four  com- 
ponents— a  social  security  equivalent,  a 
private  pension  component,  a  supple- 
mental annuity,  and  a  windfall.  Only 
windfalls  are  affected  here.  Railroad  re- 
tirement checks  range  from  an  average 
spouse  only  amount  of  $240  a  month  to 
a  maximum  for  retiree  and  spouse  with 
maximum  service  to  $1,557  a  month.  An 
employee  average  windfall  is  $111.  a 
spouse's  $92  and  a  survivor's  $47.  The 
average  reduction  in  a  monthly  check 
currently  experienced  since  October  1, 
1981,  is  employee  $23.  spouse  $19  and 
survivor  $10. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  is  overly  harsh 
let  me  add  this  caveat.  All  components 
of  a  railroad  retirement  check  are  tax- 
free  benefits.  How  many  other  retirees 
receive,  tax-free,  their  private  pension 
portion  of  their  retirement  pay? 

These  are  not  deferred  wages  these 
individuals  are  having  cut  back.  These 
are  benefits  arising  as  a  result  of  a  quirk 
in  law  which  allowed  one  to  receive  ben- 
efits under  two  retirement  systems.  You 
moonlight  outside  of  railroad,  earn  a 
minimum  of  social  security  quarters  and 
receive  the  minimum  social  security  ben- 
efit amount  as  a  windfall  above  and  be- 
yond your  social  security  equivalent 
portion  of  your  retirement  check.  Once 
again,  Mr.  President,  we  have  another 
example  of  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  me. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  this  In  mind, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  op- 
posing this  amendment.  The  House 
funded  this  at  $350  mUlion:  an  amaid- 
ment  to  increase  funding  failed  at  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 
they  also  agree  to  fund  at  $350  million. 
Let  the  Senate  now  confirm  those  two 
previous  actions  by  holding  to  $350  mil- 
lion a  full  $10T  million  over  our  original 
price  tag.  by  defeating  this  amendment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor.  This  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  correct  a  serious  wrong  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  railroad  retirement  pensioners. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  about  400,000 
railroad  retirees  have  learned,  to  their 
horror,  that  their  retirement  checks  un- 
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der  the  Federal  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem are  being  drastically  cut  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  by  this  Congress  and 
the  administration  in  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation process.  Two  out  of  every  five 
people  receiving  railroad  retirement  ben- 
efits have  been  made  the  victims  of  a 
21-percent  cut  in  their  so-called  "wind- 
fall dual  benefits" — the  amount  paid  to 
retirees  who  were  insured  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  before  1975.  From  my 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  from  across  the 
country,  we  have  heard  an  outcry  of  pain 
from  our  railroad  retirees  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  these  serious  cuts  in  benefits. 

Indeed,  a  serious  injustice  has  been  in- 
flicted on  these  retirees.  Prior  to  1974, 
individuals  engaged  in  covered  employ- 
ment under  both  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  entitled  to  benefits  under  both  acts. 
In  1974,  Congress  eliminated  dual -benefit 
coverage,  but  authorized  annual  appro- 
priations through  the  year  2000  for  so- 
called  "dual  windfall  benefits"  for  rail- 
road retirees  who  had  retired  prior  to 
1974  to  partially  compensate  them  for 
their  loss  in  benefits.  Congress  made  a 
commitment  to  these  retirees  to  fully 
fund  these  "dual  windfall  benefits." 

Now,  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  us 
during  the  budget  reconciliation  process, 
we  have  inadvertently  reneged  on  this 
commitment.  These  changes  in  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  were  addressed 
primarily  at  restoring  the  solvency  of  the 
general  retirement  fund.  However,  J  a  ad- 
dition to  these  changes.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  windfall  dual  benefit 
would  be  paid  out  of  a  specific  dual  bene- 
fits payments  account  and  stopped  the 
practice  of  borrowing  from  general  funds 
to  fund  the  windfall  dual  benefits.  Re- 
grettably, this  fund  is  currently  appro- 
priated at  only  $350  mUllon.  while  total 
cost  to  fully  fund  the  account  is  $440 
million.  As  a  result,  the  retirement  bene- 
fits of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  rail- 
road retirees  have  been  severely  cut. 

We  must  take  immediate  action  to 
redress  the  injustice  that  has  been  in- 
flicted on  our  railroad  retirees.  We  must 
take  immediate  action  to  live  up  to  the 
commitment  that  we  made  these  railroad 
retirees  in  1974  and  fully  fund  the  dual 
benefits  payments  account.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  we  take  action  today  to 
restore  the  benefits  to  which  our  rail- 
road retirees  are  lawfully  entitled.  For 
these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  may  be  right  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  completed  the  discussion  on 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  and  are 
ready  to  move  on  to  another  amendment. 
The  deck  has  already  been  cleared  with 
my  first  request  on  the  matter  of  setting 
aside  the  Bradley  motion  to  reconsider 
and  the  committee  technical  amendment 
m  order  to  keep  the  sequence  of  these 
amendments  going  until  9  o'clock 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  special 
arrangement  or  special  order  in  order 
to  see  to  it  that  this  will  be  the  first  vote 
at  9  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  there 
is  not.  That  will  be  the  regular  order  es- 
tablished earlier  this  evening. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  manager  of  the  bill  for 
his  cooperation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  an  amendment 
that  he  and  I  earlier  discussed  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  yet  to  submit  for  formal 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

trp  AMENDKKNT  NO.  STS 

(Purpose:  To  limit  cerUln  budget  authority 
to  the  budget  estimates) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt  F. 
Bybd,  Jr.  ) .  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nickles,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
673. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  a  new  section: 
Sec.      .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  appropria- 
tions, funds  or  other  authority  for  projects 
or  activities  covered  by  this  Joint  resolution 
which  are  funded  under  appropriations  bills 
exceeding   the   budget   estimates  in   budget 
authority  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  the  budget 
estimates  as  of  November  20.  1981.  until  such 
appropriations  bills  are  enacted;  except  that 
this  section  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  fund- 
ing for  those  activities  described  In  Sections 
401(c)(2)(C),    401(d)(1)(A)     or    401(d)(1) 
fB)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
below  any  levels  which  may  be  established 
In    an    appropriations    blU     prior    to    Its 
enactment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  discussed  this 
amendment  earlier.  So  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

What  it  does  is  this:  It  specifies  that, 
until  an  appropriation  bill  becomes  law, 
the  budget  estimate  submitted  by  the 
President  prior  to  November  20,  1981. 
that  that  budget  estimate  shall  be  the 
prevailing  figure  for  the  particular  de- 
partment Involved  until  such  time,  and 
only  until  such  time,  as  the  appropria- 
tion bill  becomes  law. 

Now  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  an  action  of  the  Congress,  just 


as  much  as  any  other  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  resolution,  as  amended  by  this 
proposal,  would  be  the  wUl  of  the  Con- 
gress, arrived  at  after  debate. 

Second,  the  amendment  grants  no  new 
power  to  the  President.  The  Congress 
under  my  proposal  would  set  botn  the 
budget  authority  in  this  resolution  and, 
just  as  important,  the  budget  authority 
in  all  subsequent  appropriation  bills.  The 
power  of  the  President  would  remain 
just  as  it  is  now,  to  sign  or  veto.  He  has 
that  power  now.  He  would  have  no  addi- 
tional power  under  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
seek  a  lower  figure,  lower  spending  fig- 
ure, than  the  present  resolution.  The 
President  feels  that  the  total  figure  is 
too  great.  He  has  indicated  the  possi- 
bihty  of  a  veto. 

This  proposal  is  an  effort  to  solve  the 
dUemma  in  which  the  Congress  finds 
itself.  The  appropriations  bills  should 
have  become  law  almost  2  months  ago. 
The  deadline  was  September  30. 

This  proposal  protects  and  preserves 
the  appropriations  process.  It  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
because  it  assures  the  opportunity  for 
careful  scrutiny  at  each  step  of  the  leg- 
islative process — committee  action,  votes 
by  each  House,  conference  and  final  ac- 
tion on  conference  reports.  It  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  President  because  he 
can  examine  each  appropriation  on  Its 
merits.  Clearly,  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive for  a  veto  of  this  resolution  if 
the  pending  amendment  were  adopted. 
I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
the  amendment  does  is  to  specify  that 
until  an  appropriation  bill  becomes  law, 
that  the  budget  estimate  as  submitted 
by  the  President  will  be  the  prevailing 
figure.  But  as  soon  as  the  appropriation 
bill  is  enacted  into  law  for  that  particu- 
lar department,  then  the  figure  in  the 
appropriation  bill  would  be  the  prevail- 
ing figure. 
Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
a  very  delightful  colloquy  this  morning 
on  this  issue  and  put  it  in  an  historic 
context.  I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a 
very  eloquent  case  for  this. 

I  would  only  summarize  my  opposition 
to  the  amendment  on  the  basis  that  It 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  maintain  the 
reference  in  the  continuing  resolution  to 
a  congressional  action — that  is  to  say,  a 
House-passed  bill,  a  Senate-passed  bill, 
a  conference  report,  whatever  it  might 
be — rather  than  yielding  the  reference 
level  to  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. Otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
sort  of  abandoned  or  we  have  given  up, 
yielded,  our  basic  role  in  the  whole 
budgetary  process.  I  think  that  would  be 
my  summarized  position. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Presi- 
dent's figure  would  prevail  only  until  the 
budget  process  was  completed;  namely, 
the  appropriation  bill  was  enacted  into 
law.  And  it  would  prevail  only  if  the 
President's  figure  is  lower  than  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 
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In  summary,  I  would  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  does  preserve  the  appropri- 
ations process  because,  as  soon  as  the 
appropriation  bill  becomes  law,  then  the 
figure  in  that  appropriation  bill  is  the 
prevailing  figure  and  the  President's 
budget  estimate  is  no  longer  in  that 
position. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  further  clarification. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  an  amend- 
ment.    .     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    63S 

(Purpoee:  To  prohibit  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  detention  of 
certain  allena  at  facUltlea  In  the  State  of 
Florida) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amoidment  No.  635  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  , 
for  hereelf  and  Mr.  Chiles,  proposes  amend- 
ment numbered  635: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  26,  add  the 
following: 

Sec.  124.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  after  March  1,  1982,  for  the  de- 
tenUon  of  any  entrant,  any  applicant  for 
political  asylum  or  for  refugee  statTis.  or 
any  other  alien  which  wovild  cause  the  total 
number  of  aliens  to  exceed  five  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  at  the  facility  known  as  Krome 
North,  located  la  the  State  of  Florida,  or 
to  exceed  five  hundred  an  twenty-nve  at  the 
other  facility  In  the  State  of  Florida  for 
the  detention  of  aliens  awaiting  exclusion, 
deportation,  or  resettlement  which  is  not 
used  for  such  purpose  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  caUed  up  will 
place  a  cap,  effective  March  1,  1982,  on 
the  number  of  illegal  aliens  that  can  be 
detained  at  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (INS)  facility  known 
as  Krome  North.  I  have  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  offering  this  amendment: 

First,  the  overcrowding  at  the  facility 
has  caused  pitiful  conditions:  second, 
the  facility  has  become  a  symbol  to  the 
people  of  south  Florida  of  an  immigra- 
tion policy  that  is  ineffective;  and  third, 
while  long-term  solutions  are  on  the 
horizon.  Florida  needs  help  now  and 
cannot  wait  for  any  solutions  that  may 
or  may  not  materialize.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  from  Florida  and  I  have  made 
these  points  before. 

The  result  was  that  the  Senate 
adopted  Identical  language  in  another 
appropriations  bill,  and  the  House 
adopted  similar  language  in  one  of  their 
appropriations  bills.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  again  today  to  this  continu- 
ing resolution  because  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  action  is  great  and  because  it 
will  not  add  or  subtract  1  cent  from 
this  appropriations  bill. 

I  will  not  repeat  all  of  my  earlier 
remarks  on  this  amendment.  However, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
quickly  review  the  conditions  in  Krome 


North,  and  in  south  Florida  that  neces- 
sitate prompt  action  on  this  tunendment. 
Krome  North  is  an  old  nike  missile 
site  that  was  converted  into  a  detention 
facility' by  the  INS  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  large  number  of  aliens  that  have 
been  illegal'y  entering  Florida.  This  fa- 
cility was  designed  to  hold  525  detainees. 
However,  currently  it  is  holding  roughly 
1.110.  These  overcrowded  conditions 
have  led  to  breakdowns  in  the  water 
and  sewage  systems  giving  rise  to  un- 
healthy and  imsanltary  conditions. 

This  facility  is  predominantly  popu- 
lated by  Haitians  who  are  generally 
characterized  as  an  obedient  people,  but 
several  months  ago  the  overcrowding 
and  unsanitary  conditions  at  the  camp 
led  to  riots  and  demonstrations.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  pitiful  conditions  cannot 
be  allowed  to  persist.  The  camp's  popu- 
lation must  be  returned  to  its  designed 
level. 

The  conditions  that  the  recent  influx 
of  Cubans  and  Haitians  have  Imposed 
on  south  Florida  are  equally  bleak.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  that  Dade  County, 
in  south  Florida,  including  the  city  of 
Miami,  has  been  more  heavily  affected  by 
an  increase  in  the  alien  population  than 
any  other  county  in  the  country. 

One  out  of  every  nine  people  cur- 
rently living  in  Dade  County  entered 
the  coimtry  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half.  The  results  of  this  massive  Influx 
have  been  devastating.  Housing  is  im- 
possible. Police  and  fire  departments  are 
overworked.  Sewer,  water,  and  electric 
systems  are  strained. 

Jails  £ind  schools  are  filled  beyond 
capacity.  Unemployment  is  high.  Tour- 
ism, an  essential  industry  in  south  Flor- 
ida, is  down  20  percent,  and  crime  has 
skyrocketed.  In  the  city  of  Miami  from 
1979-80,  robberies  were  up  103  percent, 
murders  were  up  59  percent,  auto  thefts 
were  up  68  percent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crime  statistics  were  equally  appalling; 
1981  statistics  indicate  that  the  crime 
rate  in  some  categories  has  gone  even 
higher.  Headlines  note  Miami  is  now  the 
murder  capital  of  the  world. 

In  south  Florida,  the  Kr(»ne  North 
detention  facility  has  come  to  symbolize 
the  national  policies  that  have  allowed 
these  conditions  to  develCH). 

Not  long  ago  on  a  church  sign  in 
Miami  I  saw  the  following  words:  "Why 
has  the  United  States  abandoned  Mi- 
ami?" Merely  announcing  the  lowering 
of  the  population  of  the  camp  down  to 
525  would  send  a  signal  to  the  people 
of  south  Florida  that  they  have  not  been 
abandoned,  that  the  Senate  is  willing 
to  take  effective  action  to  remedy  some 
of  the  problems  facing  the  area. 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  has  been  most  helpful  in  appeal- 
ing judicial  opinions  that  hindered  re- 
locating the  illegals. 

I  know  that  the  INS  is  working  to  have 
a  permanent  detention  facility  con- 
structed at  Fort  Drum,  N.Y.  My  amend- 
ment allows  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  for  INS  to  arrange  for  alternate 
space  for  the  overflow  from  Krome 
North.  Neither  I  nor  the  people  of  Miami 
would  want  this  overflow  released  on  the 
streets  of  Miami,  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Edward  C.  Schmults  said  he 


would  be  forced  to  do  if  required  to  im- 
plement the  cap  immediately.  It  is  my 
hope  and  INS's  expectation  to  have  this 
permanent  facility  c<«istructed  by  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment. 

So  I  would  ask  for  your  support  on  this 
amendment  because  it  would  restore  hu- 
mane conditions  to  Krome  North,  be- 
cause it  would  show  this  Congress  re- 
solve to  tackle  difScult  immigration 
problems,  because  it  provides  the  INS 
with  sufficient  time  to  find  additional 
space  for  the  Krome  North  overflow,  be- 
cause this  amendment  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Senate  before,  and  because  it  will 
not  affect  the  funding  levels  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  one  which  has  been  considered 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
was  incorporated  in  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce  appropriations  bill. 

Because  action  on  that  bill  has  not 
been  completed,  I  understand  her  reason 
for  attaching  it  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. There  is  no  objection.  Therefore 
the  committee  will  accept  it  as  part  of 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  335)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  a  matter  he  wishes  to 
raise. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
flrst  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Hayakawa,  is  with  us  and 
has  an  amendment  which  he  wishes  to 
propose  at  this  time.  I  yield  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   674 

(Purpose:  To  asstire  that  fxmds  made  avail- 
able for  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance program  are  specifically  used  to 
make  payments  In  accordance  with  section 
2605(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  F  "conciliation  Act  of  1981) 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  California   (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa)   proposes  an   unprlnted   amendment 
numbered  674. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  each  State 
shall  establish  such  fiscal  control  procedures 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the  funds 
made  available  under  this  resolution  for  the 
low -Income  energy  assistance  program  are 
used  for  payments  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2605(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  that 
each  eligible  household  recelvltag  such  pay- 
ments does  not  use  the  payments  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  purpose  described  In 
section  2602(a)". 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  remedy  a  serious 
abuse  that  has  arisen  under  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  or  LIEAP  pro- 
gram. Funding  for  this  program  is,  of 
course,  included  in  the  bill  before  us. 
Currently,  the  statute  permits  the  vari- 
ous States  to  disburse  this  money  di- 
rectly to  recipients,  with  no  assurances 
that  they  will  £u:tually  use  it  for  their 
energy  bills.  This  has  resulted  in  the  use 
of  these  funds  in  a  manner  never  in- 
tended by  Congress. 

For  example,  the  California  State  Of- 
flce  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  re- 
cently released  a  plan  for  the  1981-82 
low-income  energy  assistance  plan.  As 
currently  designed,  an  eligible  household 
may  now  receive  a  direct  energy  assist- 
ance payment  of  up  to  $400,  spend  none 
of  this  money  on  energy  bills,  and  allow 
a  shut  off  situation  to  develop.  Threat- 
ened by  a  shut  off,  this  same  recipient 
can  apply  for  energy  crisis  intervention 
assistance  from  the  OEO  and  receive  an 
additional  $200;  no  strings  attached. 
There  is  no  provision  requiring  that  any 
of  this  money  will  be  used  to  pay  overdue 
utility  bills.  Moreover,  under  the  regula- 
tory policies  of  the  public  utilities  com- 
mission, it  is  difQcult  to  shut  off  such 
customers. 

Clearly,  this  program  is  being  abused. 
ITiere  have  been  reports  in  several  States 
of  recipients  cashing  their  LIEAP  checks 
at  liquor  stores.  In  some  cases  payments 
have  continued  to  be  sent  long  after  the 
recipient  was  reported  deceased. 

"This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
make  possible  a  cure  of  this  abuse  and 
this  waste  of  money,  money  that  is  in- 
tended for  low-income  energy  assistance 
but  is  often  used  in  liquor  stores,  not  to 
say  brothels. 

I  do  not  say  this  lightly  because  there 
is  documentary  evidence  of  this  latter 
fact. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  States  are  not  required,  or  able,  to 
accoimt  for  the  ultimate  disfoursal  of 
these  funds.  Last  year  In  California,  for 
example,  the  State  OEO  spent  almost 
$70  million,  ostensibly  to  help  the  needy 
pay  their  fuel  bills.  Today,  not  one  dime 
of  that  money  can  be  accounted  for. 

The  Washington  Post  of  November  1, 
1981,  cited  similar  problems  in  Maryland. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  article: 

The  state  of  Maryland  has  offered  nearly 
$2  miUlon  In  excess  federal  energy  asslst- 
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ance  funds  to  needy  families  who  will  be 
able  to  spend  the  money — originally  meant 
to  pay  household  fuel  blUs — on  anything 
they  want. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  will  cor- 
rect this  situation.  I  am  sure  that  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  agrees  that 
money  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
should  be  spent  for  the  purpose  intended. 
This  amendment  assures  that  fimds  are 
disbursed  in  a  direct  and  accountable 
manner,  but  in  no  way  imposes  an  obli- 
gation that  the  States  use  any  particular 
method  of  disbursement. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  in  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity, 
we  must  be  particularly  mindful  that 
every  dollar  appropriated  by  Congress 
reaches  its  proper  destination.  I  urge 
your  approval  of  this  amendment. 

I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  on  either  side.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has,  on  numerous 
occasions,  brought  this  particular  situ- 
ation to  the  attention  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  specifically. 

The  problems  that  he  has  mentioned 
coincide  with  other  problems  that  have 
come  to  light  in  other  States. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors, including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  I  think  there  is 
general  agreement  that  this  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  ini- 
tiative. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

llie  amendment  (UP  No.  674)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trp  AMENDMENT   NO.   675 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  fimds  for  MSHA 
coverage  of  Independent  construction  con- 
tractors on  surface  of  mine  sites  and  of 
state  and  county  governments) 

Mr.  HATHELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Sasser  is  next  up  but  because  he  is 
not  here,  I  am  going  to  continue  the 
practice  of  urging  the  Chair  to  recognize 
Senators  who  have  amendments  that  we 
beUeve  will  be  adopted  and  therefore  not 
require  a  record  vote.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mklchsk) 
propoaes   an    unprlnted    amendment   num- 
bered 675. 

Mr.  BiCELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ttie  amendmoiit  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issije,  ad- 
minister or  enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regu- 
lation or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  any 
Independent  construction  contractor  who  Is 
engaged  by  an  operator  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair  or  alteration  of  structures,  facu- 
lties, utilities  or  private  ways  or  roads  located 
on  (or  appurtenant  to)  the  surface  areas  of 
any  coal  or  other  mine,  and  whose  employees 
work  in  a  ^>eciflcally  demarcated  area,  sep- 
arate from  actual  mining  or  extraction  ac- 
tivities; and  provided  further  that  no  funds 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
Issue,  administer  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
merical  sand,  gravel,  and  stone.  It 
neither  adds  nor  deletes  funds. 

It  corrects  an  aberration  on  the  Labor 
Department's  interpretation  of  the  law 
which  contends  that  independent  con- 
struction contractors  engaged  in  surface 
construction  on  a  mine  site  are  covered 
by  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

These  contractors  and  their  employ- 
ees are  covered  by  OSHA  for  similar 
work  on  nonmine  property.  Under  the 
present  interpretation,  they  are  thus 
covered  primarily  by  OSHA,  and  also 
by  MSHA,  if  they  have  a  contract  to 
build  a  garage,  office  building,  road,  and 
so  forth,  on  a  mine  site.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous and  wasteful. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  threefold: 

First.  To  provide  proper  protection  to 
construction  workers  against  construc- 
tion hazards  which  MSHA  inspectors  are 
not  trained  to  recognize  and. 

Second.  To  eliminate  the  current  dou- 
ble regulation  of  independent  construc- 
tion contractors  who  currently  are  reg- 
ulated by  OSHA  and  MSHA.  The  amend- 
ment would  restrict  coverage  to  OSHA 
only. 

Third.  To  eliminate  coverage  of  county 
road  crews. 

My  amendment  will  not  eliminate  all 
safety  and  health  protection  from  sur- 
face construction  workers  as  some  claim. 
They  will  be  under  the  protection  of 
OSHA.  TTie  courts  have  so  ruled  several 
times  in  similar  circumstances. 

Neither  wiU  the  amendment  require 
mine  operators  to  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  OSHA  as  well  as  MSHA,  as  a 
similar  provision  in  the  House  Labor- 
Human  Health  Services  appropriations 
bill  does,  since  it  applies  to  independent 
construction  contractors  engaged  by  a 
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mine  operator,  but  not  to  work 
performed  by  the  mine  oi)erator's 
employees. 

One  other  important  benefit  of  this 
amendment  is  to  relieve  MSHA  inspec- 
tors of  the  current  diversion  from  their 
duty  to  inspect  mines,  while  they  try  to 
regulate  surface  construction  for  which 
they  have  neither  guidelines  from 
MSHA  nor  any  expertise.  Their  job  is 
mine  inspection,  not  construction  in- 
spection. 

This  amendment  further  withholds 
funds  from  MSHA  to  eliminate  their 
present  practice  of  harassing  county 
commissioners  and  road  crews  who  are 
resjxjnsible  for  repair  of  county  ro-ids. 

These  county  and  city,  or  townships 
workers  are  not  miners  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination.  Most  spend  only  a 
few  days  or  weeks  repairing  rural  roads. 
The  safety  record  on  this  type  of  work 
is  very  good. 

MSHA  personnel  should  be  doing  their 
crucial  jobs  protecting  real  miners  and 
stop  wasting  their  valuable  time  on 
county  employees  who  work  only  inci- 
dentally with  sand  and  gravel  for  a 
small  part  of  the  year. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Associated  General  Contractors,  the 
Building  Trades  AFL-CIO,  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  American  Mining 
Congress,  and  is  not  opposed  by  the 
United  Mineworkers  or  the  Steel- 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
does  is  take  MSHA  out  of  the  business 
of  having  to  look  at  a  cons'truction  job 
on  the  mine  site.  It  would  mean  that  the 
contractor  and  the  workers  there  would 
be  subject  to  OSHA.  That  fits  because 
those  workers  are  subject  to  OSHA  on 
every  other  job  that  they  are  on  except 
where  they  might  be  building  a  build- 
ing on  a  mine  site  or  mining  property. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mining  of 
anything,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
underground:  it  is  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  bill  in- 
troduced a  number  of  times,  sponsored 
by  a  sizable  number  of  Senators — Sen- 
ators BtTMPERs  and  Goldwater,  Ford, 
Chiles,  HATriELD,  Pryor.  Burdick,  Bau- 
CU3,  BoscHwiTz,  Cannon,  W.«,lop,  Mc- 
Clure.  Melcher,  Symms,  Abdnor,  Ntjnn, 
and  BoREN.  What  the  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  take  these  workers  and  those 
contractors  out  from  under  a  difTerent 
set  of  regulators  when  they  happen  to 
be  building  on  a  mineslte. 

The  amendment  that  I  offer,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  far  as  I  know,  has  no  enemies  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  a  good,  straightforward 
step.  I  hope  the  Senate  can  accept  it. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  has 
mdeed,  found  the  universal  amendment' 
the  one  for  which  I  also  know  of  no  oppo- 
sition, the  one  which  everyone  supports 
that  I  am  familiar  with  in  my  mining 
State  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  his  of 
Montana  and  many  others  throughout 
the  country.  It  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  this  Senator,  nor  do  I  believe  it  makes 
any  sense  to  the  Senate,  to  have  two 
agencies  overseeing  the  regulation  of 
these  mine  properties. 


I  am  happy  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee to  accept  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  675)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.     

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senators  from  Montana, 
I  am  advised  by  the  staff  that  we  may 
need  to  revise  some  of  the  language  In 
the  amendment  to  make  it  conform  with 
the  language  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  I 
may  do  that  without  in  any  way  vitiat- 
ing the  vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  NO.   878 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  provisions  relat- 
ing to  pasrment  for  ineffective  drugs  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4660  shall  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  continuing  resolution  only  for 
the  period  ending  March  31,  1982) 

Mr.  DURKNBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ditren- 
BERGER)  for  himself  and  Mr.  BAtrctJs,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  simendment  numbered 
676: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions 
of  section  210  of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982  (H  R.  4560) ,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6,  1981,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  209  of  such  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  November  9,  1981,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  during  the  period  ending 
March  31.  1982.  with  respect  to  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution. 

LESS    THAN    EITECTIVE   DRUGS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  section  2103,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  accepted  a  House  pro- 
vision prohibiting  payment  under  part  B 
of  medicare  and  the  use  of  Federal 
matching  funds  under  medicaid  for 
prescription  drugs  that  have  not  been 
determined  by  the  FDA  to  be  effective. 
The  change  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1981,  and  applies  to  about  125  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  and 
misinformation  surrounding  section  2103. 
So  much  so,  that  a  rider  was  added  to 
the  House  appropriations  bill,  offered  by 
Representative  Bliley,  which  would  not 
allow  funds  for  the  implementation  or 
enforcement  of  the  provision.  By  refer- 
ence, the  continuing  resolution  before 
us  incorporates  the  Bliley  amendment. 


The  amendment  I  offer  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  Senator  Max  Baucus, 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, would  provide  that  the  Bliley 
amendment  shall  not  be  incorporated 
into  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  wish  initially  to  point  out  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  acceptance  of  section 
2103  was  not  done  simply  in  the  rush  to 
complete  action  on  the  Reconciliation 
Act,  as  has  been  suggested  by  supporters 
of  the  appropriations  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  simply  bolls 
down  to  this :  When  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  go  around,  we  should  not  be 
using  our  limited  health  care  dollars  for 
drugs  which  have  not  been  demonstrated 
to  be  effective. 

This  issue  has  a  long  history.  In  1971, 
HEW  issued  regulations  prohibiting  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  under  its 
direct  care  programs  for  less  than  effec- 
tive drugs.  This  means  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  pay  for  these  drugs  in 
its  own  health  care  facilities,  which  in- 
clude Public  Health  Service  and  Indian 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics.  The 
Defense  Department  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  have  also  followed  this 
policy. 

In  1972,  1974,  1979,  and  again  in  1980, 
GAO  recommended  regulations  to  pre- 
clude the  purchase  of  drugs  judged  to  be 
ineffective  or  possibly  effective  imder 
medicaid.  In  1974,  GAO  estimated  that 
approximately  $40  million  was  spent  on 
these  drugs.  Two  previous  Secretaries  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  including  Caspar  Wein- 
berger in  1975,  told  Congress  that  reim- 
bursement should  be  stopped.  Two  previ- 
ous Surgeons  General  and  two  previous 
FDA  Commissioners  also  recommended 
termination  of  reimbursement. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  section  2103  does  not  take  the  drugs 
in  question  off  the  market;  it  merely  says 
we  are  not  going  to  use  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars to  pay  for  them  under  medicare  and 
medicaid.  Moreover,  for  every  less  than 
effective  drug  not  paid  for  as  a  result  of 
section  2103,  there  is  a  substitute  drug 
which  has  been  proven  effective  and 
which  can  be  paid  for. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
drug  coverage  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram Is  optional.  The  States  may  choose 
not  only  whether  to  provide  drugs  but 
also  what  specific  drugs  they  will  cover. 
Pharmacies  and  pharmacists  are  famil- 
iar with  the  formularies  many  States 
prepare  which  list  exactly  what  drugs 
are  covered.  In  some  six  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  drugs  deter- 
mined to  be  less  than  effective  by  FDA 
are  already  excluded  from  coverage:  in 
other  States,  only  certain  high-cost 
drugs  are  covered. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
Is  that  limiting  payment  to  certain  drugs 
is  not  a  new  practice:  it  is  one  that  has 
been  in  place  for  years. 

Drugs  affected  by  this  provision,  and 
those  already  excluded  from  payment 
under  the  medicaid  program  In  many 
States,  are  not  being  taken  off  the  mar- 
ket. We  are  simply  saying  we  are  not 
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willing  to  use  limited  Federal  dollars  to 
pay  for  them. 

One  additional  point:  TTie  provision 
included  in  the  reconciliation  bill  which 
we  are  supporting  with  this  amendment 
will  have  little  effect  on  the  medicare 
program.  As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  provision  relates  only  to  part 
B  of  the  medicare  program,  which  pri- 
marily covers  physician  services  and  out- 
patient care  rather  than  hospltfd  care. 
Under  part  B,  medicare  currently  does 
not,  under  almost  all  clrcunlstances,  pay 
for  outpatient  drugs.  Thus,  this  provi- 
sion has  little  or  no  effect  on  medicare 
beneficiaries. 

This  happened  because  the  committee 
that  approved  the  measure  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  medicare  part  A  and, 
thus,  that  matter  was  not  In  conference 
when  the  medicaid  and  medicare  part  B 
provision  was  accepted. 

We  could  fix  that  right  now  with  a 
simple  amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  continuing  resolution  is  the 
proper  forum  for  such  an  action,  just  as 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment belongs  on  the  {4>propriatIons  bill. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cinct appraisfd  of  this  whole  matter  was 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Bill  Hutton. 
executive  director  of  the  3.5-mIlIlon- 
member  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens: 

The  Coimcll  strongly  favors  enforcement 
of  the  ban  on  ineffective  drugs  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  Both  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  determined  that  these 
drugs  do  not  work.  The  drug  manufacturers 
have  had  19  years  to  prove  they  work  and 
have  failed  to  do  so,  and  tlhere  are  sub- 
stitutes for  all  these  drugs  that  have  been 
proven  effective.  It  Is  time  for  the  govern- 
ment to  stop  wasting  its  money  on  Ineffective 
drugs  and  to  stop  endangering  the  health 
of  mlllious  oi  medicare  tmd  medicaid  recip- 
ients, including  our  members.  Six  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  already  banned 
these  drugs  from  their  medicaid  programs, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  uphold  the  ban  on 
these  drugs  and  reject  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment. 

A  similar  letter  was  received  from  the 
10.5-million-member  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons/National  Retired 
Teachers  Association.  They  stated: 

By  maintaining  reimbursement  for  these 
less  than  effective  drugs,  medicare  and  med- 
icBLld  beneficiaries  may  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  effective  drug  treatment. 
Substitute  drugs  with  proven  effectiveness 
are  available  so  patients  would  be  able  to 
received  needed  dnig  treatment;  moreover, 
the  long-term  savings  achieved  by  treating 
a  patient  with  a  drug  of  proven  effectiveness 
may  well  be  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  agree  on  the  com- 
monsense  approach  of  section  2103  and 
will  support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  from  representatives 
from  each  of  the  organizations  I  re- 
ferred to,  along  with  responses  made 
to  the  various  arguments  against  sec- 
tion 2103,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


National  CoiTNCti.  or 

Senior  CrrizENs, 
Wa*hington,  D.C.,  October  22, 1981. 
Re:  Bliley  Amendment  to  Continue  Medicare 

and    Medicaid    Payments    for    Ineffective 

Druga.. 
Hon.  David  Durenbex^er, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  DtrnvMOERCER:  I  undetstand 
thai  ibe  Senate  is  considering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriations  bUl  for  the  De- 
portment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  is  simUar  to  the  Bliley  amendment  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  1981  (Section  210  of  H.B.  4560).  ThU 
amendment  would  prohibit  enforcement  ol 
Section  2103  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1981  which  stops  pay- 
ment under  Medicare  Part  B  and  Medicaid 
Tor  ineffective  drugs. 

On  behalf  of  the  3,500,000  members  of  tbe 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  I  urge 
you  to  reject  the  Bliley  amendment.  The 
Council  strongly  favors  enforcement  of  the 
ban  on  ineffective  drugs  imder  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  Both  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion have  determined  tJiat  these  drugs  do 
not  work.  The  drug  manufacturers  have  had 
19  years  to  prove  they  work  and  have  faUed 
to  do  so,  and  there  are  substituies  for  all 
these  drugs  that  have  been  proven  ineffec- 
tive. It  is  time  for  the  government  to  stop 
wasting  Its  money  on  ineffective  drugs  and 
to  stop  endangering  the  health  of  millions 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  recipients,  includ- 
ing our  members.  Six  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  already  banned  these  drugs 
from  their  Medicaid  programs,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  uphold  the  ban  on  these  drugs 
and  reject  the  BlUey  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Hutton, 

Executive  Director. 

National  Council  or 

Senior  Citizens, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13,  1981. 
Hion.  David  Durenbercer, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Durenbercer:  The  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  urge  you 
to  be  actively  Involved  in  striking  Ohe  "Bliley 
Amendment"  from  H.R.  4560,  the  Labor-HHS 
Appropriations  bill,  when  it  is  considered  on 
the  Senate  floor.  The  "Bliley  Amendment" 
reverses  Section  2103  of  the  1981  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  which  terminates 
reimbursement  under  Medicare  Part  B  and 
Medicaid  for  "DESI"  drugs. 

Section  2103  denies  reimbursement  only 
for  those  pre-1962  drugs  (approved  when 
safety  but  not  efficacy  was  required)  which 
have  been  determined  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  FDA  to  be  less  than 
effective  for  all  indications,  for  which  a  No- 
tice of  an  Opportunity  for  a  Hearing  (NOOH) 
has  been  published),  and  where  no  compel- 
ling justification  for  its  medical  need  exists. 

By  maintaining  reimbursement  for  these 
less  than  effective  drugs.  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid beneflcarles  may  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  effective  drug  treatment. 
Substitute  drugs  with  proven  effectiveness 
are  avaUable  so  patients  would  be  able  to 
receive  needed  drug  treatment;  moreover, 
the  long-term  savings  achieved  by  treating 
a  patient  with  a  drug  of  proven  effectiveness 
may  well  be  substantial. 

Again,  NRTA-AARP  urge  that  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  Bliley  Amendment  be  of- 
fered on  the  Senate  floor  when  HJt.  4660  is 
considered. 

Sincerely, 

Peter  W.  Hughes, 
Legislative  Counsel. 


RB8PON8XS  TO   ARGUMENTS  MaDC  AOAIMVr 

Section  2103 

1.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  foeneflclarles  will 
be  discriminated  against  by  being  denied  ac- 
cess to  drugs  available  to  other  cittzeiu. 

Response:  For  every  ineffective  or  poasibly 
effective  drug  not  paid  for  as  a  result  of 
section  2103,  there  is  a  substitute  drug  which 
has  been  proven  effective  and  which  can  be 
paid  for.  As  Bill  Hutton.  Executive  Director 
of  the  3.6  mUllon  member  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  said : 

"The  Council  strongly  favors  enforcement 
of  the  ban  on  ineffective  drugs  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  Both  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  determined  that  these 
drugs  do  not  work.  The  drug  manufacturers 
have  had  19  years  to  prove  they  wcM-k  and 
have  failed  to  do  eo,  and  there  are  substi- 
tutes for  all  these  drugs  that  have  been 
proven  effective.  It  is  time  for  the  government 
to  stop  wasting  its  money  on  ineffective  drugs 
and  to  stop  endangering  the  health  of  mil- 
lions of  medicare  and  medicaid  recipients. 
Including  our  Members  Six  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  alretuly  banned 
these  drugs  from  their  medicaid  programs, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  uphold  the  ban  on 
these  drugs  and  reject  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment." 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  alao 
opposed  the  appropriations  rider  that  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  pasrment  for  leas 
than  effective  drugs.  As  Petw-  Hughes,  Legis- 
lative Counsel  for  the  10.6  mlUlon  member 
organization  stated : 

"By  maintaining  reimbursement  for  these 
less  than  effective  drugs,  medicare  and  med- 
icaid beneficiaries  may  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  effective  drug  treatment. 
Subetltute  drugs  with  proven  effectiveness 
are  aVaUable  so  patients  would  be  able  to 
receive  needed  drug  treatment:  moreover,  the 
long-term  savings  achieved  by  treating  a  pa- 
tient with  a  drug  of  proven  effectiveness  may 
well  be  substantial." 

In  addition,  there  Is  nothing  In  section  2103 
which  would  prohibit  States  or  Individuals 
from  purchasing  less  Chan  effective  drugs 
on  their  own. 

2.  Drug  companies  will  be  denied  due  proc- 
ess Inasmuch  as  the  FDA  has  not  yet  made  a 
final  determination  that  the  drugs  In  ques- 
tion should  be  removed  from  the  market. 

Response:  Government  plays  two  roles 
with  respect  to  these  less  than  effective  drugs. 
As  a  regulator,  Government  decides  whether 
or  not  drugs  should  be  available  on  the  mar- 
kec.  In  this  case,  the  drug  companies  have 
already  had  19  years  to  develop  and  submit 
data  to  convince  the  FDA  that  the  drugs  in 
question  are  effective. 

As  a  prudent  purchaser  Government  muat 
decide  what  items  and  services  it  should  fi- 
nance from  its  limited  funds.  It  is  time  the 
Government  exercised  Its  discretion  by  lim- 
iting its  payments  to  the  proven  alternatives 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  effective. 

This  action  by  the  Congress  is  certainly 
not  without  precedent.  Both  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  laws  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  safeguards  against  inappropriate 
care.  Both  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  administratively  evaluated  med- 
ical services  and  items  and  based  decisions 
not  to  pay  for  them  on  finding  them  to  be 
less  than  effective. 

3.  FDA  has  changed  Its  preliminary  finding 
on  ineffectiveness  162  times. 

Response:  Section  3103  applies  only  to 
drugs  for  which  a  Notice  of  Opportunity  for 
Hearing  (NOOH)  has  been  Issued.  Of  the  900 
NOOH  drugs  for  which  a  final  determination 
has  already  been  made,  only  15  have  been  up- 
graded to  "effective." 

4.  The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  doesn't  know  which  drugs  are 
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affected:    and    phystcans    and    pharmacists 
would  be  burdened  with  lengthy  lists. 

Response:  On  October  30,  1981,  the  Depart- 
ment of  HHS  provided  States  and  medicare 
carriers  and  Intermediaries  with  a  list  of 
drugs  for  which  payment  would  be  denied. 
Both  the  State  medicaid  programs  and  med- 
icare now  restrict  the  Items  and  services  they  ■ 
will  pay  for.  For  example,  virtually  every 
State  maintains  a  formulary  of  the  drugs  for 
which  It  will  pay  or  lists  drugs  which  are 
not  reimbursable.  Under  section  2103,  the 
drugs  In  question  would  simply  be  added  to 
these  lists. 

5.  The  Department  of  HHS  has  consistently 
opposed  this  type  of  provision. 

Response:  Two  previous  Secretaries  of  the 
Department,  Including  Caspar  Weinberger  In 
1975,  told  Congress  that  reimbursement 
should  be  stopped  In  the  manner  carried  out 
by  section  2103.  Two  previous  Surgeon  Gen- 
erals and  two  previous  PDA  Commissioners 
also  recommended  similar  termination  of  re- 
imbursement. In  1971  HEW  issued  regula- 
tions prohibiting  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  under  Its  direct  care  programs  (e.g., 
PHS  and  Indian  Hospitals)  for  less  than  ef- 
fective drugs.  This  policy  has  also  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

6.  CBO  Indicated  that  there  are  no  savings 
related  to  section  2103. 

Response  CBO's  position  Is  that  no  data 
is  available  to  enable  It  to  determine  the  cost 
and  savings  that  would  occur  due  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  effective  drugs  for  less  than 
effective  drugs. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  the  specific 
level  of  savings  that  might  or  might  not 
occur,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that 
Ineffective  medicine  costs  more  In  the  long 
r\xa  than  effective  medicine.  In  November  of 
1979  GAO,  in  repeating  its  recommendation, 
stated : 

".  .  .  If  our  recommendation  was  imple- 
mented Federal  Medicaid  funds  would  be 
more  effectively  used  and  the  health  care  of 
medicaid  recipients  would  be  Improved 
through  the-substitution  of  drugs  having  evi- 
dence of  effectiveness  for  drugs  having  little 
or  no  evidence  of  effectiveness." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
g^iished  colleague  and  friend  (Mr. 
Baucus)  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  in  opposing  the  provision  of 
the  continuing  resolution  that  would 
prohibit  enforcement  of  section  2103  of 
this  year's  Reconciliation  Act. 

Section  2103  bars  Federal  payment  for 
less  than  effective  drugs  under  medicaid 
and  part  B  of  medicare.  It  has  already 
been  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
section  2103  was  adopted  in  haste— that 
it  was  poorly  thought  out  and  poorly 
conceived.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

To  begin  with,  the  some  125  drugs  for 
which  Federal  reimbursement  would  be 
withheld  have  been  under  review  since 
the  early  part  of  the  1960's.  They  were 
found  to  be  less  than  effective,  first,  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  then  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

By  1971,  the  drugs  in  question  were 


barred  from  PHS  hospitals  and  Indian 
hospitals  and  clinics.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  VA  and  the  Defense  Department  fol- 
lowed suit  by  prohibiting  their  use. 

In  1972,  1974,  1979,  and  again  in  1980, 
GAO  recommended  that  these  same 
drugs  should  be  barred  from  Federal 
reimbursement.  Two  previous  Secretaries 
of  HEW,  including  Casper  Weinberger 
in  1975,  told  Congress  that  they  believed 
that  reimbursement  should  be  stopped. 
Two  previous  Surgeon  Generals  and  two 
previous  FDA  commissioners  also  recom- 
mended termination  of  reimbursement 
for  these  unproven  dnigs. 

In  passing  section  2103,  the  Congress 
acted  as  a  prudent  consumer  should — it 
put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  scarce  Federal 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  drugs  that 
are  less  than  effective.  And,  for  every 
drug  affected  by  section  2103,  there  is  a 
substitute  wliich  has  been  proven  effec- 
tive and  which  can  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  President,  senior  citizens  them- 
selves see  the  issues  very  clearly,  as  the 
letters  which  my  distinguished  chairman 
just  read  show.  As  BiU  Hutton  of  the  3.5- 
million  member  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  pointed  out : 

It  is  time  for  the  government  to  stop 
wasting  its  money  on  ineffective  drugs  and 
to  stop  endangering  the  health  of  millions 
of  medicare  and  medicaid  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  of  fiscal 
austerity,  when  we  find  it  necessary  to 
eliminate  benefits  that  older  people  need 
and  want,  does  it  make  any  sense  to  con- 
tinue paying  for  drugs  which  have  failed 
to  prove  their  value  in  the  almost  two 
decades  they  have  had  to  do  ^? 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  b^y  to  join 
us  in  voting  to  amend  the  continuing 
resolution  to  prevent  it  from  interfering 
with  the  enforcement  of  section  2103. 

Mr.  President,  today  there  are  18,000 
drugs  which  are  available  on  the  market 
and  which  are  reimbursable  by  medicaid 
and  medicare.  The  question  here  is  very 
simple.  It  is  whether  125  of  those  18,000 
drugs  which  are  not  effective  and  not 
found  to  be  effective  by  FDA  should  also 
be  reimbursable  by  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it, 
in  these  days  when  we  are  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  cut  down  on  waste 
in  Government,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  125  of  18,000  should  not  be  re- 
imbursable. 

There  are  drugs  available  among  the 
remaining  18,000  to  take  care  of  the  same 
needs  supposedly  addressed  by  the  125 
drugs. 

In  addition,  these  125  have  been  re- 
viewed for  the  last  19  years,  and  for  19 
years  the  pharmaceuticals  have  not  yet 
been  proven  to  FDA  satisfaction  to  be 
effective. 

Previous  to  that,  Secretary  Weinberger, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  ruled  that  these 
kinds  of  drugs  should  not  be  reimbursa- 
ble. GAO  stated  many  times — in  1972, 
1974,  1979,  and  1980 — its  recommenda- 
tion that  these  drugs  should  not  be 
reimbursable. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  listed 
the  organizations  that  are  in  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  the  arguments 
are  many.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
efforts  here,  because  they  are  very  worth- 
while. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  yield. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  supports  the  action  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DiTRENBERGER) ,  and  applauds  his 
willingness  to  resolve  this  particular 
issue. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  payor,  should  not  pay  for 
drugs  not  determined  to  be  effective,  I 
recognize  the  dlfQculties  in  disseminating 
information  to  the  States  and  to  the 
druggists  in  those  States,  and  I  agree 
that  additional  time  for  implementation 
is  reasonable. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  .  and  Sena- 
tors DURENBERGER  and  Baucus  ought  to 
be  thanked  for  their  efforts  to  resolve  this 
matter. 

IMBITECnVE    DBUGS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's Health  Subcommittee. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs  will  continue  to  pay  for 
ineffective  drugs  is  being  debated  at  all 
in  this  body. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  budget — 
in  committees,  on  the  Senate  floor,  in 
conference — we  constantly  hear  the  re- 
frain— we  have  got  to  cut  the  budget,  we 
have  got  to  cut  out  waste,  we  have  got  to 
cut  back  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment even  if  it  means  some  people  will 
get  hurt  in  the  process. 

And  we  have  cut  the  budget — with  a 
vengance. 

We  have  cut  out  $200  million  in  low 
income  energy  assistance. 

We  have  drastically  reduced  support 
for  education  programs,  school  lunches, 
and  health  services. 

We  have  reduced  the  growth  in  the 
Federal  share  of  medicaid  at  a  time  when 
health  care  costs  are  skyrocketing. 

And  yet  here  we  are  arguing  over 
whether  limited  Federal  dollars  should 
be  spent  on  ineffective  drugs. 

Both  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
have  determined  that  these  drugs  are 
less  than  effective. 

If  evidence  does  exist  that  would  prove 
efficacy,  the  drug  companies  have  had 
19  years  to  provide  FDA  with  that  evi- 
dence. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  pay 
for  these  drugs  in  their  direct  patient 
care  programs.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals do  not  purchase  or  prescribe  these 
drugs.  Neither  does  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Why  should  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  pay  for  ineffective 
drugs? 

More  importantly,  why  should  medi- 
care and  medicaid  beneficiaries — the 
aged  and  the  poor — be  treated  with  in- 
effective drugs  when,  for  each  of  these 
drugs,  there  is  a  drug  product  that  is 
effective? 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.* 
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Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  understand  that  the 
parties  who  are  particularly  interested 
In  the  so-called  Bliley  amendment 
have  reached  a  compromise,  and  that 
compromise  is  represented  by  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate.  Before 
moving  the  amendment,  however,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia may  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  clarify  that  these  drugs 
will  be  reimbursed — the  catfegory  men- 
tioned here  will  be  reimbursed — through 
March  31, 1982,  but  not  a  day  longer. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  676)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   677 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  reduction  In 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  for  payments  not  re- 
quired by  law) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Prtob  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  677. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

To  the  committee  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  total  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  for 
payments  not  required  by  law  shall  be  re- 
duced by  three  per  centum,  except  for  those 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  under  the 
Defense  and  Military  Construction  Acts,  and 
except  for  the  Social  Security  Ad-mlnlstra- 
tion  account  entitled  "Limitation  on  Admin- 
istrative Expenses",  veterans'  medical  care, 
and  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  for  any  program,  proj- 
ect, grant,  or  activity  under  which  payments 
are  not  required  by  law  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  more  than  one  per  centum. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  to  pay  salaries,  benefits, 
and  related  expenses  of  Federal  employees 
classified  imder  Schedule  A.  B.  or  C  and  ex- 
cepted from  the  co&ipetitlve  service  under 
section  3302  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  reduced  by  33  per  centum. 


(d)  Any  reductions  In  the  amoimts  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  which  are  In  addition  to  the 
reductions  described  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  shall  be  made  from  amounts  available 
for— 

(1)  official  reception  and  representation 
activities; 

(2)  publicity  or  propaganda  activities  de- 
signed to  Influence  legislation  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  or  the  legislature  of  any 
State; 

(3)  advertising  or  public  relations  activi- 
ties; 

(4)  consultant  services; 

(5)  chefs  or  personal  cooks; 

(6)  chauffeurs; 

(7)  limousines;  and 

(8)  travel. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  provides  for  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  the  continuing  resolution  for 
payments  not  required  by  law.  Tliis 
amendment  would  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing authorized  by  this  resolution  by  sev- 
eral billion  dollars. 

The  amendment  speciflcaUy  prohibits 
cuts  in  entitlement  programs.  Expendi- 
tures for  entitlements  are  required  by 
law.  Under  my  amendment,  veterans' 
benefits  would  be  protected.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  is  protected. 
Revenue  sharing  payments  are  protected. 
There  are  no  cute  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations.  The  amendment 
protects  the  much  touted  "safety  net." 

My  amendment  responds  to  the  need 
to  cut  spending  in  this  resolution.  I  think, 
in  a  very  responsible  way.  The  amend- 
ment instructs  the  executive  branch  to 
live  up  to  its  rhetoric  and  cut  and  reduce 
Federal  spending  where  it  should  be  cut, 
in  the  fat  in  the  budget,  in  the  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse. 

The  amendment  stipulates  that  no  sin- 
gle program  can  be  cut  more  than  1  per- 
cent. The  remainder  of  the  cuts  would 
come  from  those  areas  where  we  find  the 
greatest  waste  and  the  greatest  abuse  in 
Federal  spending. 

The  amendment  would  reauire,  for  ex- 
ample, that  political  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  be  reduced  by  one-third. 
The  administration  has  indicated  an  ap- 
proach which  provides  for  large  reduc- 
tions in  civil  service  employees.  As  many 
as  75,000  civil  service  employees  are  going 
to  be  terminated.  Most  of  those  employ- 
ees have  faithfully  and  efflciertly  per- 
formed their  duties  in  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  My 
amendment  merely  adds  some  equity  to 
the  policy  of  this  administration. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  tha  number 
of  Federal  employees  who  fall  imder  civil 
service,  it  only  stands  to  reason  that  we 
should  also  have  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  employees  who  are  not  pro- 
tected by  civil  service  but  who  are  essen- 
tially political  appointees. 

My  amendment  also  says  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reductions  should  be  tak- 
en from  the  big  ticket  items  in  the  budg- 
et, such  as  travel.  We  held  hearings  not 
too  long  ago — as  a  matter  of  fact,  last 
year — in  the  Legislative  -  ippropriatiOTis 
Subcommittee  of  the  full  A;jpropriations 
Committee.  At  that  time,  we  learned  that 
enormous  sums  are  being  expended  for 
Federal  travel.  Taking  the  average  length 
of  a  trip  and  the  average  aid  fare  for  that 


trip,  we  calculated  that,  using  those  fig- 
ures, more  than  20,000  Federal  employees 
could  be  in  the  air  365  days  a  year,  in- 
cluding Christmas  and  other  holidays. 
We  calculated  that  this  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  would  fill  every  seat  on 
the  Lockheed  1011  fleet  presently  operat- 
ing in  this  country.  We  reviewed  many 
travel  vouchers  and  concluded  that 
there  is  great  abuse  in  the  Federal  travel 
program. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  also 
mandates  a  cut  in  Government  consult- 
ants. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  has  spoken  long 
and  eloquently  on  this  floor  about  the 
continuing  and  expanding  problem  re- 
lated to  the  abuse  of  Government  con- 
sultants. He  has  documented  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  expended  every 
year  for  consultants  who  produce  volu- 
minous reports  that  simply  gather  dust 
on  the  shelves  in  agencies  and  depart- 
ments around  Washington. 

My  amendment  also  is  directed  at  the 
public  relations  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  Government.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  films  that  are  made 
by  the  various  agencies,  and  their  efforts 
to  use  public  relations  techniques  to  ad- 
vance their  aims  and  objectives.  Per- 
haps that  would  not  be  so  reprehensible 
if  the  taxpayers  were  not  footing  the 
bill. 

There  are  other  frivolous  activities, 
and  perks  of  the  Cabinet  Secretaries  and 
high-ranking  ofBcials,  such  as  cooks, 
chauffeurs,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  My 
amendment  mandates  cuts  in  those 
areas  as  well. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  my  amend- 
ment is  a  realistic  one.  We  can  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  I  think  we  can  cut 
it  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner.  We 
can  «ut  Federal  spending  and  still  pro- 
tect the  so-called  safety  net  and  still 
allow  for  substantial  increases  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Under  my  amendment,  spending  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  still  re- 
main at  the  highest  point  in  history,  ap- 
proximately $200  biUion,  a  $25  biUion 
increase  over  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  political  sea- 
son last  year  we  were  told  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  told  that  the  Federal 
budget  could  be  balanced  and  it  could 
be  balanced  by  cutting  out  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

The  President  said  that  $25  billion  or 
more  could  be  cut  from  this  budget  in 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  In  September 
1980  the  President  said  that  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  accounted  for  more 
than  10  percent  of  all  the  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  David  Stockman  in  the  amazing 
revelaticms  that  he  made  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  indicated  that  $20  to 
$30  billion  in  waste  and  fat  could  be  cut 
from  the  defense  budget  alone.  As  I  re- 
call he  characterized  the  Pentagcm  as 
a  swamp  of  waste. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  goes  to 
the  heart  of  waste  in  Federal  spending, 
travel  and  consultants,  and  other  areas 
which  are  the  subject  of  the  most  abuse. 

This  amendment  cuts  Federal  spend- 
ing and  still  preserves  congressional 
priorities.  The  amendment  gives  the  ad- 
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mlnistratioii  the  opportunity  to  fully 
embrace  the  rhetoric  that  it  used  in  the 
past  and  mandates  cuts  to  the  budget  in 
the  most  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  want  to  cut  wsiste 
and  inefficiency  in  Federal  spending.  I 
think  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  want  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  I  think  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  want  a  national  defense  as  strong 
as  this  country  needs,  a  national  defense 
that  can  fully  meet  the  defense  needs 
not  just  of  this  country  but  of  the  free 
world. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  cut  in 
Federal  spending.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides progress  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
The  amendment  provides  for  a  stronger 
national  defense. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  point 
out  again  that  this  amendment  does  not 
make  a  reduction  in  the  crucial  areas  of 
defense  spending. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration is  protected.  And  there  will 
be  no  cut  in  veterans'  benefits  under  this 
particular  amendment.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  coUeagues  have  been  inundated 
by  letters,  calls,  and  requests  from  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  pleas  from  vet- 
erans and  their  families  that  no  further 
cuts  take  place  in  veterans'  benefits.  This 
amendment  protects  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
modification  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  .  The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Ris.  3 

Sec.  (&)  The  total  fund*  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  for 
payments  not  required  by  law  shall  be  re- 
duced by  three  per  centum,  except  for  these 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  under  the 
Defense  and  Military  Construction  Acts,  and 
except  for  the  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon 
account  entitled  "Limitation  on  Administra- 
tive Expenses",  veterans'  medical  care,  and 
the  food  stamp  program. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  appn^rlated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  for  any  program,  proj- 
eot,  grant,  or  activity  under  which  paymente 
are  not  required  by  law  Shall  not  be  reduced 
by  more  than  one  per  centum. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
amount  aj^woprlated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  this  Act  to  pay  salaries,  benefits 
and  related  expenses  of  Federal  employees 
classified  under  Schedule  A,  B,  or  C  and  ex- 
cepted from  the  competitive  service  under 
section  3302  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
shall  be  reduced  by  33  per  centum. 

(d)  Any  reductions  In  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  by 
thU  Act  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)  and  which  are  In  addition  to 
the  reductions  described  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  shall  be  made  from  amounts  avail- 
able for — 

(1)  official  reception  and  representation 
activities; 

(2)  publicity  or  propaganda  activities  de- 
signed to  influence  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress  or  the  legislature  of  any  state; 

^^L..  »<l'ertlslng  or  public  relations 
activities; 

(4)  consultant  services; 
f  6)  chefs  or  personal  cooks- 

(6)  travel. 

(7)  limousines;  and 

(8)  travel 


Mr.  HATFIELD  and  Mr.  SASSER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Who  has  the  fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
tain the  right  to  the  floor  upon  modify- 
ing an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  retain  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  does  not  disrupt  or  re- 
duce revenue  sharing  payments.  State 
and  local  governments  all  across  this 
country  are  in  severe  distress. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  I  am  reaUy 
trying  to  do  is  get  a  copy  of  the  modifi- 
cation and  see  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about.  It  has  been  difficult  to  know 
what  the  subject  matter  is.  We  had  to  go 
to  the  desk  to  get  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment and  now  the  modification.  I  am 
anxious  to  find  out  what  the  Senator's 
prc^xtsal  is. 

Could  the  Senator  provide  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  modification? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  pro- 
vide the  distinguished  chairman  a  copy 
of  my  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  providing  us  with  a  copy  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ai>preci- 
ate  my  very  distinguished  friend  frwn 
Tennessee  yielding  to  me  at  this  point 
in  this  debate  on  the  Sasser  amendment. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  anoounce  that  I 
have  the  great  privilege  of  joining  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  particular  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  ever  a  weekend 
or  a  time  that  any  of  us  in  this  body  go 
back  home,  back  to  our  respective  States 
and  hometowns  and  traveling  out  in  the 
hustings  that  we  have  to  do  but  that  we 
do  not  hear  from  our  constituents  say- 
ing cut  the  waste  and  fat  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  goes  without  saying  we  can  see. 
even  during  these  particular  and  very 
tight  economic  times  that  we  are  faced 
with  at  this  moment  In  this  Nation's 
history  how  very  tight  the  budgetary  re- 
straints might  be,  how  very  ccmcemed 
the  people  of  this  country  are  with  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  moving  this  Na- 
tion back  Into  a  period  of  firm  economic 
soimdness  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

Still  that  being  tlie  fact  I  think  that  it 
goes  without  saying  that  most  of  the 
citizens  of  America  still  support  those 
programs  which  fill  and  which  touch 
human  needs,  those  programs  which 
help  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  the  vet- 
eran, the  sick,  and  the  afflicted. 

Mr.  President  this  amendment  offered 


by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Sena- 
tor Sasskr)  I  think  Is  precisely  that 
amendment  and  precisely  that  vehicle. 

This  body  can  choose  this  evening  In 
going  forward  and  carrying  out  the  true 
mandate  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
to  cut  out  the  waste  and  cut  out  the  fat. 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  as  I  recall, 
there  was  a  very  splendid  book  pub- 
lished entitled  "Fat  City." 

"Pat  City,"  without  any  elaboration 
on  that  book  or  any  further  elaboration 
on  the  title  or  the  implication  of  that 
title,  clearly  is  an  indication  that  our 
own  Nati(»'s  Capital  is  "Fat  City"  itself. 
We  are  the  "Fat  City."  We  make  up  the 
"Pat  City."  We  are  responsible  for  the 
"Pat  City."  And  today  "Fat  City"  has 
become  the  No.  1  target  of  the  average 
taxpayer  of  America  because  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  is  mad,  he  is  Infuriated, 
and  he  sees  day  tif ter  day  and  week  after 
week  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
this  particular  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  answers 
that  great  call  from  our  fellow  citizens 
to  do  something  about  the  fat  that  we 
have  in  our  Federal  Government. 

I  think  the  passage  of  the  Sasser 
amendment  will  send  a  very  small,  a  very 
direct,  and  a  very  loud  signal  across  this 
country  not  only  to  the  taxpayers  but 
also  to  the  bureaucracy,  to  the  agencies, 
to  the  departments  that  we  are  sick  and 
tired  of  what  we  call  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
look — I  see  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
on  his  feet,  also  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  the  statements  he 
has  made  this  evening.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
diligent  work  he  has  done  during  the 
time  that  he  served  in  this  body  to  root 
out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  wherever  he 
has  found  it,  and  particularly  in  the  field 
of  Government  consultants. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  held 
some  very  timely,  perceptive,  and 
thought-provoking  hearings  into  the 
problem  of  excessive  abuse  of  Govern- 
ment consultants  by  the  various  agencies 
of  Government,  and  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  him  for  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  yield  for  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee  if  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  "The  Fleecing  of 
America?" 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  I  have  read 
that  book,  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
became  a  bestseller  at  one  bookstore  in 
my  State,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  author  mentioning  in  that 
publication  some  of  the  efforts  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes  Indeed,  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  Senator  that  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  his  amendment. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask.  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Senator  is  proposing  a  reduction 
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of  3  percent,  with  some  exceptions,  and 
then  in  paragraph  (b)  he  says: 

The  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  by  this  Act  for  any  program,  proj- 
ect, grant,  or  activity  under  which  payments 
are  not  required  by  law  shall  not  be  reduced 
by  more  than  1  per  centum. 

Then  he  says  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  make  it  a  3-percent  overall  cut, 
he  provides  for  a  33 -percent  reduction 
in  certain  salaries,  benefits,  and  related 
expenses  that  apparently  apply  to  per- 
sonnel which  are  politically  appointed: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  would  take  the  rest  out  of  a 
whole  series  of  widely  abused  expendi- 
tures by  the  Federal  Government;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Out  of  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  activities;  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  activities  designed 
to  infiuence  legislation — in  other  words, 
lobbying;  advertising  or  public  relations 
activities;  consultant  services;  chefs  or 
personal  cooks;  chauffeurs,  and  limou- 
sines, and  I  think  nobody  has  more 
vividly  dramatized  the  abuse  of  travel. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  was  the  one 
who  pointed  out  that  at  any  one  time 
there  are  what,  thousands — 

Mr.  SASSER.  20,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  20,000  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  air  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  amendment 
obviously  designed  to  reduce  waste  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  tell 
me  what  happens  if  (b) ,  (c) ,  (d)  do  not 
add  up  to  3  percent?  Where  do  we  get  the 
additional  3  percent  and  where  is  the  ad- 
justment made  by  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  tliank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  support 
for  this  amendment  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  fine  comments. 

I  believe  that  (b) .  (c) ,  and  (d)  under 
this  amendment  will  reach  the  desired 
level. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  finished? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  he  knows  the 
Appropriations  Committee  held  some 
early  hearings  on  some  of  these  mat- 
ters in  the  use  of  consultants  and  others 
m  which  there  has  been  fairly  weil-dem- 
onstrated  abuse  and  over-use.  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  interest  in  these. 

But  I  must  say  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as 
to  precisely  how  this  would  work  out  and 
therefore,  if  I  could  just  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions: As  I  understand  the  Senator's  sec- 
tion (a)  of  his  amendment  he  is  seeking 
a  3-percent  reduction  from  the  appro- 
priation level  with  exceptions  which 
would  be— what  would  be  the  base  that 
the  Senator  is  using,  3  percent  of  what' 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  we  would  be  reducing  3  per- 
cent of  as  much  as  $200  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Of  $200  billion? 

Mr.  SASSER.  $200  billion. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  would  be  about 
S6  billion,  would  it  not?  Three  percent 
would  be  a  $6  billion  figure  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  attempting  to  achieve. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Three  percent  would  be 
$6  billion  approximately. 

Mr.  HA'TPIELD.  Approximately  $6 
billion. 

I  understand,  therefore,  that  in  sec- 
tion (b).  section  (c).  and  section  (d) 
is  how  he  is  going  to  collect  or  how  he 
is  going  to  find  the  $6  billion;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  figure 
the  Senator  has  on  those  subsections? 
For  instance.  I  looked  at  subsecticm  (c) 
and  it  says  "under  Schedule  A,  B,  or  C 
and  excepted  from  the  competitive  serv- 
ice under  section  3332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  3hall  be  reduced  by  33  per 
centum." 

What  figure  will  that  give  the  Senator 
toward  his  $6  billion  target? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  beg  the  distinguished 
chairman's  pardon,  I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  asking  how  the 
$6  billion  is  going  to  be  achieved  by  his 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  Our  rough 
computations  on  those  would  indicate 
that  you  cannot  get  $6  billion  out  of 
those  subsections,  but  I  would  like  to 
prove  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

What  is  the  target  figure  under  each 
of  these  subsections?  What  do  you  get 
out  of  (c)  and  (d)?  How  many  dollars 
out  of  each  raie? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  that  it  is  our  view  that  we  can 
get  the  remaining  2  percent  which  could 
be  as  much  as  $4  billion  out  of  (b) .  (c), 
and  (d)  and  I  might  say  that  in  the  field 
of  Government 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  much?  I  am 
sorry,  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Approximately  $4  billion 
out  of  (b),  (c) ,  and  (d) . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Can  the  Senator  iden- 
tify how  much  out  of  each  of  those  sub- 
sections where  he  is  going  to  get  the 
other  $2  billion? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  the 
total  of  travel  and  consultants  and  the 
other  items  listed  in  my  amendment 
could  be  in  excess  of  $18  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  You  mean  including 
defense  or  excluding  defense? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Excluding  defense.  The 
total  travel  and  consultant  portion  and 
the  other  items  rould  approximate  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $18  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  say  I  am  merely 
trying  to  get  a  grasp  of  how  the  Senator 
computes  his  goal  of  $6  billion  because 
we  have  made  some  very  rough,  quick 
estimates  here  on  these  various  subsec- 
tions, and  I  must  say  very  frankly,  and  I 
emphasize  they  are  rough  estimates,  that 
we  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6  billion  and,  therefore,  I  think 
the  Senator,  in  preparing  this  amend- 
ment, maybe  out  of  his  raw  data  or  his 
homework,  would  have  the  flgiu-es  that 
would  Indicate  what  each  of  these  sub- 
sections would  produce  in  order  to 
achieve  his  basic  goal  in  section  (a) .  That 
is  my  question. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  say  to  the  distln- 
quished  Senator  from  Oregon  that  the 


President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
nimself  that  we  could  cut  $25  billion  out 
of  this  budget  in  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 
In  September  1980  the  President  said 
that  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  accounted 
for  about  10  percent  of  our  Federal 
spending.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
find  $6  billion  out  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  in  this  budget  and  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  excluding  the  vari- 
ous entitlement  programs,  and  exclud- 
ing cuts  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  further  for  a  question?  We  could 
probably  trade  estimates  all  evening.  In 
order  to  get  this  somewhat  to  a  head, 
does  the  Senator  have,  any  documenta- 
tion for  these  statistics  or  for  these  fig- 
ures? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  that,  based 
on  the  object  class  analysis  furnished 
us  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  we  are  confident  that  these  sav- 
ings can  be  realized. 

I  would  say,  that  based  on  my  own 
hearings  into  waste  and  abuse  in  Fed- 
eral travel.  I  am  confident  that  a  3-per- 
cent reduction  can  be  achieved  in  the 
spending  identified  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  that  $6  billion 
could  very  easily  be  wrung  out.  It  could 
be  wrung  out  of  the  defense  budget 
alone,  in  my  view,  if  we  included  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oreg<m. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  the  point  is  that 
when  the  Senator  in  section  (a>  excludes 
those  various  accounts  from  having  the 
3  percent  applied  and  identifies  through 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)  how  he  is  going  to 
achieve  $6  bill'on,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  an  impossibility.  I  would  certainly  feel 
much  better  if  the  Senator  had  not  ex- 
cluded these  various  accounts  at  the  3- 
percent  level.  I  really  think  that  from 
the  data  that  I  have  seen  it  would  take 
nearly  a  5 -percent  level  to  get  the  $6 
billion  figure.  But.  again,  we  are  obvi- 
ously trading  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  amendments 
left.  Therefore,  unless  the  Senator  has 
any  closing  comments  to  make  on  this, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BATTCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  for  me  to  yield?  Who  has  the  floor, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  had  the  floor,  but 
he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  a  questicm.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mcmtana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  two  very  quick  points 
here.  TTie  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
whether  the  percentage  cut  amounts  to 
$6  or  $4  billion.  To  me.  that  is.  frankly, 
irrelevant.  The  question  is  whether  the 
amendment  makes  sense;  that  is,  is  it  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  kind  of  cut  that 
we  want  to  achieve  here? 

I  think  that  the  percentage  level  does 
make  sense.  It  is  a  question  of  policy, 
not  whether  the  percentage  cut  amoimts 
to  a  certain  specific  figure. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
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based  upon  my  own  personal  experience. 
I  served  4  years  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House.  During  that 
time.  I  was  very,  very  frustrated  with 
the  inability  of  Congress  to  find  the  fat 
and  the  waste  in  Government.  OMB 
would  come  up  with  its  people,  and  the 
various  agencies  would  come  up  with 
their  personnel.  They  would  have  all  the 
computers  and  all  the  Federal  employees 
at  their  disposal,  game  planning  for  the 
questions  we  were  going  to  ask.  We  were 
simply  mismatched.  We  had  no  idea 
where  to  find  the  fat  and  waste.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  lot  of  fat  and 
waste,  because  OMB  and  the  agencies 
tend  to  protect  it. 

A  month  ago,  a  retired  militarj  ofiBcer 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that,  based 
upon  his  experience,  there  are  net  sav- 
ings that  could  be  achieved  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  He  was  a  head  of  a 
major  program  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  he  told  me  he  and  his  people 
were  able  to  fool  OMB.  He  said  his 
people  were  able  to  fool  the  Congress 
whenever  the  Congress  would  barely 
scratch  the  surface  in  this  area.  In  his 
judgment,  nothing  had  changed. 

I  know  the  Defense  Department  is 
exempted  from  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think 
we  can  fairly  extrapolate  from  even  that 
one  example,  even  though  it  is  only  one 
example.  We  do  know  there  is  this  kind 
of  waste.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment that  is  geared  to  rooting  out  a  lot 
of  that  waste  and  ineflflciency. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  OMB  would  be  doing  our  coimtry  a 
much  greater  service  if  it  would  spend 
the  time — it  is  not  glamorous  work,  it 
is  very  difficult  work — but  spend  the 
time  trying  to  find  all  this  nonsense  that 
we  know  occurs,  rather  than  spending 
time  coming  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill  sisk- 
ing  us  to  cut  programs. 

It  is  politically  expedient  to  cut  pro- 
grams. It  gets  headlines.  It  gets  under 
people's  skin  when  they  hear  about  cer- 
tain programs  that  do  or  do  not  make 
sense.  It  is  not  glamorous,  it  does  not 
get  headlines  for  OMB  to  root  around  in 
these  agencies  to  undertake  the  very 
difficult  and  nitty-gritty  work  that  must 
be  undertaken  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
savings  that  I  think  are  appropriate  and 
can  be  achieved. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  doing  us  a  big  service  here  to- 
night by  trying  to  focus  truly  on  a  lot  of 
the  nonsense  that  occurs  in  the  budget.  I 
hope  the  Senate  agrees  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yidd? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  rise  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  a  very 
ingenious  and,  I  think,  constructive 
amendment.  I  basically  oppose  these 
across-the-board  cuts,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  wise  way  to  make  sav- 
ing. This  is  not  a  typical  across-the- 
board  cut  and,  therefore,  I  can  sup- 
port it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  emphasis  on  re- 
moving or  reducing  the  Federal  payroll 
by  getting  at  the  political  appointees  and 


taking  on  such  matters  as  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  activities;  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  activities  designed 
to  influence  legislation  pending  before 
the  Confess  or  the  legislature  of  any 
State;  advertising  or  public  relations  ac- 
tivities; consultfint  services;  chefs  or 
personal  cooks;  chauffeurs;  llmousiness; 
and  travel. 

That  is  a  very  fine  area  to  strike  out 
at.  The  Senator  wisely  protects  all  major 
programs  by  making  certain  that  they 
will  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  1  per- 
cent. Certainly,  there  can  be  a  1-percent 
cut  that  will  not  do  damage  to  any  major 
program.  Therefore,  I  am  delighted  to 
support  the  Senator's  amendment  and  I 
praise  him  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  for  his 
comments. 

Let  me  just  add  that,  with  regard  to 
cutting  those  who  seek  to  influence  legis- 
lation who  work  for  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  the  experience 
of  being  lobbied  ad  infinitum  by  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  who 
serve  on  either  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  Budget  Committee  have 
had  that  experience. 

I  well  remember  instances  when  we 
could  hardly  get  into  the  Appropriations 
Committee  room,  because  it  was  so 
crowded  with  lobbyists  or  legislative  liai- 
son groups,  or  whatever  they  call  them- 
selves, who  work  for  the  various  agen- 
cies of  Government.  We  have  the 
ironic  situation  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers  being  lobbied 
at  taxpayers'  expense  by  persons  on  the 
Federal  payroll  trying  to  get  more  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  for  their  particular 
programs. 

I  am  sure  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
noticed  this  and  has  been  struck,  as  I 
have,  by  the  irony  of  this.  And  the  tax- 
payers are  the  ones  that  are  footing  the 
bill  for  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  DeConcini  be  made  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIEIjD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Further  discussion  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into 
that  we  would  begin  stacking  the  votes  to 
accommodate  Senators  at  9  o'clock  and 
that  those  votes  would  begin  at  9  o'clock. 
I  would  be  very  hap^y  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  a  minute.  But  I  would  have 
to  make  my  motion  before  9  o'clock  in 
order  to  keep  this  stacked.  The  Senators 
from  Washington  and  Virginia  want  a 
minute  for  another  matter,  a  privileged 
matter.  So  I  would  have  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator to  accommodate  the  timeframe.  I 
could  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Soiator 


from  Mraitaim  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
SenatOTs  from  Washington  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  extend  the 
time  by,  say,  3  minutes  to  tillow  Senators 
to  speak  briefly  and  to  bring  up  this  con- 
ference report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti(»i?  Without  objection  it  Is  so 
ordered.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  under 
that  extension,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  for  the  purpose  of 
any  remarks. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
there  are  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  during  this  3-minute  interval,  I 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  accom- 
modate them. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senators  from  Washing- 
ton and  Virginia  for  a  privileged  motion 
and  then  I  would  ask  that  the  Senator 
iTom.  Montana  be  recognized  for  the  re- 
maining period  of  time. 

Then  I  ask  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  be  recognized  for  the  remain- 
ing period  of  time,  sufficient  for  me  to 
make  a  tabling  motion  en  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  that  the  present  bus- 
iness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  3413. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
ENERGY  FOR  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY PROGRAMS— CONFERENCE 
RBPORX 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  3413  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Th«  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
3413)  to  authorize  i^ipropriatlons  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  18,  1981.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  before  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes vital  national  defense  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy.  These  pro- 
grams Include  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  nuclear  weapon  stockpile. 
Our  s.,rateglc  deterrent  policy  depends 
on  a  credible,  yet  safe  and  reliable  weap- 
ons inventory. 


llie  conferees  agreed  to  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $5,120  billi<m,  which  Is 
$44.9  million  less  tihan  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  and  $55.65  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amount  authorized 
by  the  House.  Let  me  highlight  a  few 
issues  from  the  Statement  of  Mana«rers: 

SPECIAL    irUCLEAR     IAATE8IAI.S    PHODUCTION    AND 
SPECIAL    ISOTOPE    SB-AXATION 

A  shortage  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials may  occur  between  1985  and  1990 
unless  additional  measures  are  taken  to 
remedy  the  problem  of  declining  produc- 
tivity of  the  aging  reactors  at  the  Rich- 
land, Wash.,  and  Savannah  River,  S.C, 
plants.  At  these  production  facilities, 
serious  efforts  are  underway  to  replace 
and  upgrade  obsolete  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, to  convert  the  N-reactor  at  Rich- 
land to  the  production  of  weapons  grade 
material,  to  upgrade  and  restart  the 
Purex  processing  plant  at  Richland,  and 
the  L-reactor  at  Savannah  River,  and  to 
train  the  required  operating  personnel. 

Even  if  these  efforts  are  completely 
successful,  additional  sources  of  pluto- 
nimum  may  be  required.  One  candidate 
source  is  the  construction  of  one  or  more 
replacement  production  reactors.  A  sec- 
ond possible  source  is  a  special  isotope 
separation  process  to  oirlch  materials 
for  weapons  use. 

The  conferees  believe  that  because  of 
potential  economies,  the  special  isotope 
separation  program  should  be  acceler- 
ated. The  recommended  funding  for  op- 
erating expenses  for  special  isotope 
separation  was  increased  from  $21.8 
million  to  $30  million  to  accelerate  the 
programs  at  both  the  Los  Alamos  and 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tories toward  the  demonstration  phase. 
Under  the  conferees'  recommendation, 
the  atomic  vapor  isotope  separation  pro- 
gram at  the  Livermore  Laboratory  would 
receive  $17  milliou  and  the  molecular 
isotope  separation  program  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory  would  receive  $13 
million.  The  Los  Alamos  Laboratory 
would  be  expected  to  proceed  with  the 
design  and  installation  of  a  pilot  plant 
which  could  utilize  existing  facilities  at 
the  Savannah  River  plant. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize  ad- 
ditimal  funds  for  an  advanced  isotope 
separation  laboratory  to  be  built  at  the 
Livermore  Laboratory.  This  laboratory 
was  initially  authorized,  and  funds  ap- 
propriated, in  fiscal  year  1981.  No  fund- 
ing was  requested  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
•nils  facility,  which  could  be  in  opera- 
tion by  1983,  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
atomic  vapor  process  is  to  reach  the  dem- 
onstration stajge. 

INERTIAL  CONFINEMENT  rUSIOIf 

The  conferees  were  concerned  that  the 
$104.7  million  requested  for  operating 
expenses  for  the  inertial  confinement 
fusion  (ICP)  program  would  not  permit 
orderly  progression  of  this  important  re- 
search and  development  effort.  The  Con- 
gress has  authorized  and  appropriated 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  and  made  large 
investments  in  faculties  and  equipment 
for  this  program.  Three  large  facilities 
are  nearing  completion.  The  proposed 
25-percent  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  level  would  force  severe 
reductions  in  the  scientific  and  engi- 


neering teams  involved  In  the  design  and 
operation  of  these  important  facilities. 

No  reasons  have  been  offered  to  the 
Congress  for  this  precipitous  decision  to 
curtail  the  development  of  ICF  as  a  lab- 
oratory method  for  simulating  the  effects 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  severe  curtailment  of  the  weapons- 
r^ated  ICF  program,  as  proposed,  will 
eliminate  any  chance  that  ICF  could  be 
developed  as  a  future  energy  source. 

The  conferees  authorized  $142.3  mil- 
lion for  ICF  operating  expenses  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Furthermore,  the  conferees 
believe  that  $50  million  should  be  appro- 
priated to  permit  completion  on  schedule 
of  the  NOVA  facility  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Laboratory.  TTie 
NOVA  facility  will  be  the  most  powerful 
ICF  system  in  operation  for  many  years 
and  should  provide  the  data  which  sub- 
stantiates the  efficacy  of  ICF  as  a  labora- 
ory  simulation  system  and  as  a  potential 
energy  system. 

DEVELOPINC  THE  DEPAKTBCENT  OP  ENERGY 
DEPEMSE   PROGBAMS   BUOCET 

The  conferees  felt  that  the  present 
method  used  to  develop  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE)  defense  programs 
budget  is  unsatisfactory.  Und«-  current 
practices,  defense  programs  must  com- 
pete for  funding  directly  with  all  other 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
At  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  the  same  competition  prevails, 
since  budget  oversight  for  DOE  defense 
programs  is  controlled  by  the  Associate 
Director  of  OMB  for  Energy.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  little,  if  any,  effort  to  match 
DOE  defense  requirements  with  other 
defense  requirements.  As  a  result,  DOE 
defense  programs  are  annually  under- 
funded. 

Although  t^ese  concerns  were  noted 
last  year  in  Senate  Report  No.  96-920,  no 
action  has  been  taken  or  an  explanation 
given  why  the  OMB  Associate  Director 
for  National  Security  Programs  does  not 
also  have  oversight  of  the  DOE  defense 
programs  budget,  or  why  the  control  re- 
mains misplaced  with  the  Associate 
Director  for  Energy. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  been  requested  to 
provide  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  90  days,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  National  Security  and  Military 
Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Author- 
ization Act  of  1982,  his  findings  relative 
to  this  important  issue,  together  with 
plans  for  any  changes  to  the  current 
programing  and  budget  review  processes. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  statement  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
report  is  a  unanimous  one.  I  move  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wais 
agreed  to. 

SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TION, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  357. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  677 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1V4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  retain  30  seconds  for  my 
motion. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment based  in  part  upon  personal  experi- 
ences I  have  had  with  various  Federal 
agencies  which  I  think  are  wasting  a  lot 
of  their  advertising  budget. 

I  asked  my  staff,  for  example,  several 
months  ago  to  go  to  one  agency,  in  this 
case  it  was  HUD,  and  spend  2  hours  to 
find  examples  of  all  the  pamphlets  they 
distribute. 

They  went  down  there  unaxmounced, 
with  no  preparation,  and  found  a  carton 
which  they  filled  up  with  pamphlets, 
weighing  40  pounds,  a  lot  of  crazy 
pamphlets. 

I  went  through  them.  One,  for  exaunple. 
said  how  to  find  sui  apartment  in  Poland. 
You  read  it  through  and  you  find  out  that 
it  does  not  address  that  question.  We  all 
know  the  way  to  find  an  apwutment  in 
Poland.  It  is  easy.  Go  to  Poland  and  look 
for  an  apartment. 

I  will  just  tell  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  these  projects  can  be  cut 
drastically.  They  are  counterproductive 
and  wasteful.  I  think  we  should  spend  a 
greater  part  of  our  time  trying  to  cut 
these  budgets  rather  than  cutting 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  table  the  Sasser  amendment  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  UP  amendment  No.  672,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  the  Metzen- 
baum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  will  be  followed  by 
a  vote  on  UP  amendment  No.  673,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Harkt 
P.  Btrd,  Jr. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  thai,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  to  be  followed  by  what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
vote  will  be  followed  by  a  vote  <mi  the 
tabling  motion  of  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  other  words,  un- 
der taie  previous  order  we  have  three 
votes  stacked  up  to  begin  immediately. 
Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  further  inquiry. 
Are  these  15-mlnute  votes? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state,  under  the  previous  or- 
der the  first  vote  will  be  a  15-minute 
vote  and  the  two  succeeding  votes  will 
be  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  further  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  included  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  were 
two  10-minute  votes,  back  to  back. 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  if  that  was  not  the  order  on 
the  previous  rollcalls  but  not  the  cur- 
rent rollcalls,  that  there  be  shortened 
rollcalls  after  the  first  one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wUl  state  to  the  Senator  from 
California  that  the  Journal  will  show  it 
is  for  this  series  of  rollcalls  also. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
ttie  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  begin  the  vote. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    672 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (UP 
672) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlet)  . 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

rRoIlcall  Vote  No.  409  Leg.] 
TEAS— «1 


NATS— 34 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Oannon 

Cbafee 

ChUes 

Cmnston 

D'Amsto 

DeConclnl 

Dlzon 

Dodd 

Dotnenlcl 

Durenberger 

EagleUm 

Exon 

Pcwd 

Gam 


Glenn 

Grasslesr 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawklna 

Heflln 

Hetnz 

HoUlnga 

Huddleston 

Inouyie 

Jackaon 

Jepaen 

Johnaton 

Kaseebaum 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 

Levin 

Long 

tfathlaa 

Mataunoga 

Melcber 


Hetzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pressler 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Both 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Specter 

RtenTUls 

Stevens 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

WllUama 

Zarinaky 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Percy 

AnnstroDg 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

B«Ucer 

Hayakawa 

RudmAn 

Bosch  witz 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Lazalt 

Stafford 

Oocbran 

Lugar 

Symms 

Cohen 

MatUngly 

Thuimond 

Danforth 

MoClure 

Tower 

Denton 

Murkowdd 

WaUop 

Dole 

Mlcklea 

Warner 

East 

Pack  wood 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


MOynlhan 


was 


Bradley  Goldwater 

Byrd,  liobert  C.  Leahy 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  672) 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  moUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    673 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  UP 
amendment  No.  673.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (joldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley) 
and  the  Senator  fr<Mn  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  23. 
nays  73,  as  follows: 

[Bollcall  Vote  No.  410  Leg.] 
TEAS— 23 


Armstro'nj? 

East 

Kasten 

Bentaen 

Grasdey 

Long 

Byrd, 

Batch 

Iilaitttngly 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hayakawa 

Nlcklea 

ChUes 

Heflln 

Proxmire 

DeConclnl 

Helms 

Quayle 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Symms 

noJe 

Johnston 
NATS— 73 

Warner 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

PeU 

Andrews 

Hart 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Hawkliw 

Pryor 

Biden 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bopen 

HolUngs 

Rlegle 

Boechwltz 

Huddleaton 

Rotb 

Bumpeis 

Inouye 

Rudnuin 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

(3annon 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Kaasebaum 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Oraoston 

Levin 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Steania 

DanfOTth 

Stevens 

DlJcon 

Maitsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

MoOure 

Tower 

Domendcl 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Metzenibaum 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

MltcbeU 

Wicker 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Williams 

Ford 

Murkowskl 

Zorlnaky 

Gam 

Nunn 

Glenn 

Packwood 

So  Uie  amendment  of  Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.  (UP  No.  673)  was  rejected. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  677,  AS  MODIFIBD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  <»i  the  table  UP  amendment  No. 
677,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley) 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  411  Leg.) 
TEAS— 52 


Abdnor 

Onwdey 

Percy 

Andi«ws 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Amotr^ng 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Cocbian 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

East 

MoClure 

Warner 

Gam 

Murkowakl 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Nlckles 

Gorton 

Packwood 
NATS— 44 

Baucus 

Bxon 

Metzenbaum 

Bemtsen 

Ford 

MltcheU 

Blden 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Boien 

Hefiln 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

F*yw 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Camion 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Kennedy 

Saaser 

DeOonclni 

Levin 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongaa 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

WlUlami 

Eagleton 

Uelcher 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bnadley 

Goldwater 

Lekhy 

Byrd.  Robert  C 
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NOT  VOTINO— 4 


Bradley  Goldwater 

Byrd,  Robert  O. 


Leah7 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  677,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
update  the  situation  as  to  where  we  are. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  ask  the  leader  to 
return  to  morning  business  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  place  material  into  the  Record. 
Then,  upon  returning  to  the  bill,  it  would 
be  my  intenticm  to  ask  the  Chair  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Auato)  to  resolve  the  one  technical 
committee  amendment  we  have  had  set 
aside  before  we  could  ever  accept  any 
(Maer  amendments.  We  adopted  all  these 


committee  am^idments  en  bloc  with  one 
exception.  That  one  exception  was  one 
which  related  to  Industrial  revenue 
bonds.  That  matter  can  be,  I  understand, 
taken  care  of — Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
trace my  steps  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  been  given 
updated  information.  It  has  not  quite 
been  resolved.  Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
rather  than  yielding  for  that  purpose,  I 
ask  the  Chair,  with  the  order  we  have 
tried  to  maintain  here,  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pill)  be  recog- 
nized as  the  next  Senator  to  offer  an 
amendment.  We  will  then  have  to  go 
through  that  process  of  setting  aside  the 
technical  amendment  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  on  Mr.  Bradlkt  to  get  to  Mr. 
Pell. 

Before  we  do  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
leader  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understood  that  I 
was  next.  Will  I  be  next  after  morning 
business? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  At  the  time  I  indi- 
cated to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
he  would  be  next  it  was  prior  to  the  time 
of  9  o'clock.  Senator  Pell  at  that  time 
was  off  the  Hill.  We  had  retained  him  in 
that  place.  We  thought  we  were  going  to 
have  more  time  to  take  up  another 
amendment  in  that  time.  The  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  would  follow.  Mr.  Pell 
will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr. 
Bradley  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Bump- 

BRS. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  the  Senator 
have  me  listed  there? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  Mr.  De- 
CoNcrm  after  Mr.  Specter.  The  same  list 
has  been  given  to  the  ranking  minority 
leader  and  the  Democratic  leadership  so 
that  everyone  has  the  same  list.  We  are 
all  working  from  the  same  list. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  10:10  p.m.,  during  which  Soia- 
tors  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INITIAL    SUCCESS   OP  MILWAUKEE 
COUNTY'S  WORKFARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  devise  efiBcient  programs  to  require 
welfare  recipients  to  wotic  to  earn  their 
welfare? 

Last  Simday's  edition  of  the  MUwaukee 
Journal  contained  a  fascinating  article 
evaluating  the  revised  Milwaukee  County 
work  relief  program  designed  to  do  just 
this. 

While  the  program  does  have  Its  prob- 
lems and  critics,  Milwaukee  County's 
workfare  program  apiiears  to  be  succeed- 
ing to  a  substantial  degree.  It  is  letting 
welfare  recipients  earn  their  grants  and 
at  the  same  time  geAn  valuable  job 
experience. 


The  present  program  has  been  operat- 
ing only  since  July  when  it  replaced  an- 
other type  of  workfare  program  in  the 
county.  Over  this  short  period  of  time, 
the  program  has  placed  316  people  in 
either  government  or  nonprofit  jobs.  This 
is  a  fine  record  of  achievement  given  the 
fact  that  unemployment  in  Milwaukee 
County  has  been  rising  steadily  as  the 
entire  Nation  slips  into  a  recession. 

I  have  i>ersonally  attended  meetings 
where  Milwaukee  County  officials  assign 
jobs  to  welfare  recipients  under  the 
county's  previous  workfare  program  and 
can  heartily  agree  with  the  comments  of 
the  coimty  administrator  who  said  that 
work  relief  programs  encourage  a  work- 
ethic  mentality  and  a  feeling  of  self- 
esteem  in  the  partlcliMuits. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  almost 
50  people  who  had  been  in  the  program 
now  have  full-time  jobs  and  are  off 
welfare. 

The  county  intends  to  have  the  pro- 
gram grow  from  1,000  job  slots  in  1981  to 
3,500  in  1982. 

Critics  of  the  program  have  charged 
that  its  administrative  procedures  have 
been  faulty,  the  experience  for  workers 
demeaning,  and  the  monetary  incentives 
for  workers  slight. 

However,  when  I  worked  with  the  pro- 
gram, I  heard  few  complaints.  People 
were  glad  to  get  a  job.  And  certainly, 
the  discipline  of  rejrarting  to  work  regu- 
larly to  earn  their  welfare  checks,  pro- 
vided a  discipline  and  a  dignity  that  did 
them  more  good  than  harm. 

Mr.  President,  last  March  I  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  require  all 
able-bodied  persons  of  working  age — 
except  mothers  with  small  children — 
to  work  as  a  condition  of  receiving  wel- 
fare. 

I  believe  the  initial  success  of  of  Mil- 
waukee County's  new  workfare  program 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  pursuing 
this  approach  to  welfare  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  work  relief  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  November  15, 1981  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 

Work  BsLxsr:   EABimrG  Its  Kisp? 
(By  Kevin  Merlda) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  administra- 
tors, MUwaukee  County's  flve-month-old 
Work  Relief  Program  for  general  assistance 
recipients  is  succeeding:  It  Is  letting  welfare 
recipients  earn  their  grants  and  gain  valuable 
job  experience. 

From  the  standpoint  of  critics,  including 
some  workers  and  employers  who  have  been 
active  in  the  program,  Its  administrative  pro- 
cedures have  been  slow,  the  experience  for 
workers  demeaning  and  the  monetary  Incen- 
tive for  the  workers  slight. 

There  are  other  points  of  view  about  work 
relief,  some  favorable,  some  not. 

Labor  unions,  for  example,  have  been  alert 
to  keep  employers  from  using  work-relief  em- 
ployes for  union  jobs.  The  program's  own 
nUes  say  no  worker  in  the  prc^ram  may  "re- 
place a  regular  worker." 

That  rule  makes  a  mockery  of  the  program 
from  the  point  of  view  of  some  community 
activists. 

Thus,  Joseph  Volk  of  the  private  advocacy 
group  0>mmunity  Advocates  said: 

"It's  just  basically  make-work.  .  .  .  It's 
doing  .  .  .  things  like  cleaning  the  floor 
after  the  janitor  has  already  done  it." 


But  the  view  from  the  top  Is  quite  differ- 
ent. 

CHIXP    IB    SATISrlED 

JamiUa  Connor,  who  heads  the  program  for 
the  Department  of  Social  Services,  says  the 
program  has  been  very  effective.  She  credits 
it  with  encouraging  "a  work -ethic  mental- 
ity ..  .  self-esteem"  in  participants. 

She  points  out  that  almost  50  people  who 
have  been  In  the  program  now  have  fuU- 
tlme  jobs.  Not  all  those  Jobs  are  with  the  in- 
dividual's work-relief  employer. 

Moreover,  supporters  say,  the  proportion  of 
participants  who  get  off  welfare,  the  so-called 
termination  rate,  is  high — 43  percent.  That 
Is  considerably  higher  ttian  the  26  percent 
level  that  was  expected  when  the  program 
began  In  July.  TtM,  success,  of  course,  la 
right  In  line  with  one  of  the  main  goals  of 
the  program — to  reduce  the  welfare  rolls. 

"NaturaUy,  you're  not  going  to  find  a  whole 
lot  of  Jobs  out  there.  Times  are  tight,"  says 
Oonnor.  "But  we  do  try  to  match  employees 
and  their  skills.  .  .  .  [Participante]  welcome 
the  chance  to  get  placed  in  a  work-type 
situation." 

Fotm  OUT  or  five  elicible 

Thomas  Doyle  is  aaslstant  director  of  the 
program,  and  he  also  Is  upbeat  about  it. 

"For  the  moet  part,  the  agencies  have  been 
very  pleased  with  our  matches,"  he  said. 

AU  general  assistance  EippUcants  who  meet 
the  program's  eUglblUty  criteria  and  are 
medically  able  to  work — about  four  out  of 
five  applicants,  according  to  officials — are  re- 
ferred to  the  program's  headquarters  at  6th 
and  Walnut  Sts. 

If  those  who  are  found  to  be  physlcaUy 
fit  later  refuse  an  offered  Job.  they  almoin 
certainly  will  not  receive  general  assistance. 
There  may  be  some  second  referrals  and  oc- 
casloual  legitimate  reasons  for  missing  ap- 
pointments, but  Joseph  Brelner  of  the  De- 
partment ol  Sodal  Service's  financial -aid  di- 
vision says: 

"For  the  moat  part  they  would  be  termi- 
nated from  the  money  payments." 

It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  tha.t  only 
a  small  percentage  of  those  who  apply  tor 
general  assistance  get  Jobe  through  the  pro- 
gram. Jobs  are  scarce  and.  when  an  applicant 
gets  none,  be  gets  the  usual  money  pay- 
ments. 

LXMrrSB  TO   NEW  miNGS 

The  program  has  been  operating  only  since 
July — when  the  county's  troubled  Work  As- 
sistance Program  was  terminated — and  it  Is 
only  applicants  who  have  appUed  for  aid 
since  then  who  have  been  referred  to  it.  Tbls 
leaves  out  most  of  the  general  assistance 
population,  vrba  are  still  collecting  cash 
grants. 

That  has  been  the  occasion  of  some  resent- 
ment from  those  who  have  to  work  for  their 
grants. 

The  latest  welfare  statistics  indicate  that 
more  than  3,200  people  were  added  to  the 
general  assistance  rolls  from  the  time  the 
program  began  through  Sept.  30.  But  Just 
slightly  more  than  half  that  number  were 
referred  to  the  program.  This  t^parent  pit>- 
cedural  slowness  has  been  used  to  argue  that 
the  program  Is  administratively  cumbersocne. 

Kenneth  Rammlnger,  acting  director  of 
the  department,  repUes: 

"I  think  their  processing  has  been  as  fast 
as  their  capability.  I  guess  what  we're  saying 
is  the  Job  is  being  done  weU.  It's  better  to 
do  the  Job  well  than  to  tonx  things  for  the 
sake  of  volume." 

After  the  initial  appointment  at  the  pro- 
gram office — for  which  the  wait  may  be  more 
than  a  few  weeks — general  assistance  recipi- 
ents are  given  tests  to  determine  educational 
level,  job  skills  and  physical  strength  among 
other  things. 

8-!S  HOmS  A  WXEK 

They  are  then  referred  to  one  of  the  more 
than  60  agencies  and  government  offices  that 
have  agreed  to  participate  In  the  program. 
Now,  if  the  candidate  is  successful  In  an  In- 
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t«rvlew  wtth  the  potential  employer,  he  be- 
gins working  8  to  16  hours  a  week,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  bla  general  assistance 
grant. 

But  those  hired  are  not  paid  wages. 

Instead,  what  the  program  does  is  give 
welfare  recipients  an  opportunity  to  work 
for  their  general  assistance  checks.  It  Is  what 
bureaucrats  call  an  abatement  progreim:  By 
working,  the  recipient  repays  the  county  for 
Its  assistance. 

By  the  same  token,  general  assistance  re- 
cipients who  do  not  work  are.  In  law  at  leeist. 
Incurring  a  debt  they  could  be  forced  to  pay. 
Welfare  officials  concede  that  seldom 
happens. 

Another  catch  Is  that  the  abatement — re- 
payment— Is  figured  at  a  rate  of  12  70  an 
hour,  which  Is  below  the  minimum  wage. 

CHEAP  IJtBOR  POOL 

Some  conununlty  activists  say  the  concept 
of  abatement  Is  merely  a  smokescreen  be- 
hind which  the  county  provides  Itself  and 
other  agencies  with  cheap  labor.  More  than 
half  of  the  employing  groups  are  county  de- 
partments and  Institutions,  and  these  repre- 
sent 40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  Job 
slots  obtained  for  the  program  In  1981. 

Welfare  advocates  have  warned  that  the 
county  Is  sure  to  face  a  lawsuit  challenging 
the  below-mlnlmum-wage  repasrment  rate. 
However,  under  the  budget  now  adopted  for 
1982.  an  exr>anded  Work  Relief  Program  will 
use  an  abatement  rate  of  $3.36  an  hour — the 
present  federal  minimum  wage — as  of  Jan.  1. 

Under  the  budget,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Milwaukee  County  Board  last  week,  the 
program  will  grow  from  1,000  Job  slots  In 
1981  to  3.600  In  1982  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of 
about  t2  million  for  administrative  expenses. 
Under  the  plan,  the  county  is  to  find  em- 
ployers for  2,000  of  the  slots.  The  1,500  other 
slots  will  be  provided  by  DePaul-Sertoma  In- 
dustries, which  now  uses  SO  work-relief  peo- 
ple In  a  metals  reclamation  project. 

Both  Connor  and  Doyle  say  there  have 
been  no  complaints  from  employers  or  com- 
plaints about  employers. 

JOB  CONTXNT  DXTENOED 

Both  also  reject  the  characterization  of 
the  Jobs  as  make-work. 

"It's  not  Just  all  menial  tasks."  said  Con- 
nor. "There  are  a  lot  of  Jobs  where  the  Job 
skills  are  not  Important,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  Jobs  where  the  Job  skills  are  very  Impor- 
tant. But  the  training  and  experience  are 
always  meaningful." 

The  latest  statistics  on  the  program — cur- 
rent through  Nov.  6 — show  how  effective  It  is 
in  warding  off  potential  general  assistance 
recipients. 

Of  the  1.734  eligible  general  assistance  ap- 
plicants referred  to  the  program  since  July, 
677 — only  39  percent — were  actually  placed 
In  Jobs. 

Of  that  same  eligible  number,  204 — almost 
12  percent — decided  they  did  not  want  to  go 
through  with  the  process  and  did  not  show 
up  for  an  Initial  appointment  with  a  case- 
worker. 

Another  609.  or  29  percent,  did  not  show 
up  for  the  next  phase — the  skills  appraisal, 
whlcli  Includes  the  tests  mentioned  earlier. 

In  addition,  101  people  did  not  show  up 
for  Job  Interviews  and  were  either  dropped 
from  the  program  or  are  now  in  the  process 
of  being  dropped. 

Oin.T  316  WOMUNO 

What  this  means  is  that,  as  of  Nov.  6, 
there  were  316  people  working  in  a  program 
that  was  budgeted  for  1,000  slote  in  1981. 
Another  183  people  were  still  being  processed. 

When  the  program  started,  officials  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  have  filled  776  Job 
slots  by  now.  Obviously,  the  program  has 
fallen    way    short. 

"Tou  have  to  look  at  the  whole  picture 


when  you  assess  the  program."  said  Doyle. 
"A  lot  of  people  say  you've  only  got  300  work- 
ing. Well.  300  is  not  bad.  ...  If  you  meet  the 
goal  of  the  program,  that's  good." 

For  some  agencies,  the  program  has  been 
rather  a  gift.  Since  the  program  is  financed 
with  county  dollars,  employers  spend  noth- 
ing for  the  extra  help  they  get.  All  these  em- 
ployers are  either  non-profit  agencies  or 
government  offices. 

"WICE  TO  HAVE  AROUND" 

Curative  Workshop's  Conrad  Linski,  who 
coordinates  the  program  there,  has  been 
pleasantly  surprised. 

"I  thought  It  would  be  worse,"  he  said. 
"I'm  really  surprised.  .  .  .  It's  a  nice  thing 
to  have  around  but  not  a  necessity." 

Linski  said  work-relief  employes  filled  the 
void  left  when  Curative  laid  off  60  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  workers  in  February.  Most  of  the 
employes  are  cutting  grass  and  doing  other 
yard  and  custodial  work. 

Officials  at  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  Center  and  DePaul-Sertoma  Indus- 
tries— the  program's  two  largest  users  among 
non-profit  agencies — give  the  program  mixed 
grades. 

At  DePaul,  which  has  participated  in 
similar  work  projects  for  more  than  a  decade, 
the  turnover  rate  is  high.  But  officials  are 
generally  pleased.  At  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility,  the  Jury  Is  still  out  on  the 
program,  an  official  said. 

As  of  Nov.  6.  the  two  agencies  had  a  total 
of  96  work-relief  employes;  60  at  DePaul, 
and  36  at  the  VA  Center.  However,  while  the 
latest  program  statistics  showed  that  De- 
Paul's  program  was  at  capacity,  the  VA  cen- 
ter still  had  not  filled  94  anticipated  slots 
for  this  year. 

James  Roseborough.  the  coordinator  for 
the  program  at  the  medical  center,  was 
asked  to  explain. 

"I'm  not  really  sure,"  he  said.  "I  really 
wouldn't  be  able  to  answer  that." 

For  some  agencies,  the  program  has  been  a 
headache.  It  has  meant  more  administrative 
work  than  results  have  Justified.  High  turn- 
over and  absenteeism  have  been  big  prob- 
lems. 

"Quite  frankly,  we  haven't  been  satisfied." 
said  Paul  Brancheau,  an  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident at  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center. 

Mount  Slnal  has  contracted  with  the 
county  to  make  34  slots  available  this  year, 
but  as  of  Nov.  2  it  had  not  hired  a  single  per- 
son. 

ABSENCES  PILE  UP 

At  Goodwill  Industries,  the  biggest  prob- 
lem has  been  absenteeism.  Alice  Fletcher, 
Good  will's  program  coordinator,  laid  the 
blame  on  the  abatement  concept. 

"There's  less  incentive  because  It's  an 
abatement  program,"  she  said.  "That  ruins 
their  chances  to  present  a  good  picture  to 
the  employer  who  may  possibly  have  a  full- 
time  Job  for  them." 

Fletcher  estimated  that  10  to  IS  of  the  36 
people  who  had  filled  Job  slots  there  under 
the  program  had  been  terminated.  She  said 
employes  would  come  to  work  a  few  days  but 
then  start  missing  days. 

Seymour  Gray,  a  legal  aide  at  the  insti- 
tute, said  his  group  chiefly  objected  to  the 
abatement  concept. 

"The  reason  they  went  for  an  abatement 
program  Is  that  they  didn't  have  the  money 
to  pay  people  minimum  wage  as  regular 
workers,"  he  said. 

Volk,  of  Community  Advocates,  noted  that 
the  earlier  program  had  had  a  training  com- 
ponent. And  Volk  spoke  of  serious  adminis- 
trative and  communications  problems  In  the 
new  program. 

"What  we're  doing,"  Volk  said,  "Is  adding 
another  buTMtucimey  for  people  to  get  lost 
in,  and  they're  getting  lost," 


SKOKIE:  THE  NIGHTMARE  LINGERS 
ON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  a  television  movie  was 
aired  entitled  "Skokie."  This  program 
dealt  with  events  surrounding  a  1978  at- 
tempt by  the  American  Nazi  Party  to 
march  through  Skokie,  111.,  a  predomi- 
nantly Jewish  neighborhood. 

"Skokie"  raised  many  noteworthy 
issues.  Included  among  them  were  con- 
troversies surrounding  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly.  The  movie  depicted  the 
dilemma  facing  survivors  of  the  holo- 
caust who  now  must  decide  whether  to 
permit  Nazis  to  march  through  their 
neighborhood,  or  attempt  to  stop  that 
march,  possibly  violating  the  same  rights 
which  40  years  earlier  were  denied  to 
them. 

All  of  these  issues  are  raised  in  the 
shadow  of  the  holocaust,  which  stands  as 
the  most  horrifying  example  of  genocide 
in  human  history.  Underlying  the  entire 
movie  Is  the  central  theme  that  for  the 
survivors  of  the  holocaust,  the  horror 
never  ends.  Even  after  40  years,  the 
memories  are  almost  alive,  the  deep  scars 
remain  ever  sensitive. 

One  csm  only  try  to  imagine  the  life  of 
a  holocaust  survivor.  Random  events 
conjure  up  horrifying  nightmares,  night- 
mares all  the  more  frightening  because 
they  are  real.  As  "Skokie"  accurately  de- 
picts, a  child's  innocent  question:  "How 
did  Grandma  die?"  instantly  brings  back 
memories  of  Innocent  men,  women,  and 
childrai  stripped  of  all  dignity  and 
herded  like  cattle  into  the  gas  chambers. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  how  Grandma 
died.  Six  million  Innocent  people  were 
murdered  In  the  most  calculated,  vile 
example  of  man's  Inhumanity  toward  his 
fellow  man.  Yet  the  memories  of  this 
genocide  remain.  They  are  passed  down 
from  the  survivors  to  their  children  and 
even  to  their  grandchildren,  whose  lives 
should  not  be  darkened  by  such  shadows. 

"Skokie"  brought  home  the  fears  as 
well  as  the  memories  which  yet  linger 
for  the  survivors  of  the  holocaust.  Such 
feelings  persist  while  these  people  live 
under  the  most  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative government  that  the  world  has 
known.  What  then,  can  we  possibly 
Imagine,  must  be  the  feelings  of  those 
who  now  suffer  torture,  persecution,  and 
even  death  at  the  hands  of  cont«nporary 
oppressors. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  can  bring  back 
the  lives  of  the  victims  of  the  holocaust, 
or  the  other  acts  of  genocide  which  have 
occurred.  Nor  is  It  possible  to  end  the 
perpetual  nightmares  of  those  who  some- 
how survived.  However,  this  Nation  can 
make  a  firm  commitment  to  help  assure 
that  such  an  event  never  occurs  again. 
By  Its  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, the  United  States  will  help  to 
Insure  that  no  other  generation  Is  wit- 
ness to  an  Auschwitz  or  a  Dachau,  that 
no  other  people  have  to  live  with  the 
nightmares  which  never  end. 

POSSIBLE  BRIBERY  ABROAD 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  today  setting  forth  the  testimony 
from  the  Justice  Department  that  it  has 
under  Investigation  54  cases  of  possible 
bribery  abroad  by  American  corpora- 
tions, five  of  which  Involve  possible  pay- 
ment of  bribes  to  foreign  heads  of  state. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
passed  unanimously  in  1977  by  Congress 
prohibits  bribes  to  foreign  o£acials  by 
American  companies  to  gain  business. 

Mr.  President,  this  revelation  comes  at 
the  time  when  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  making  an  effort  to  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
S.  708  which  is  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
would  make  chtmges  in  the  PCPA  which 
make  It  more  likely  that  such  bribes 
would  occur  and  that  raises  serious  ques- 
tions that  these  investigations  will  be 
compromised  by  the  Justice  Department. 

Bribery  is  bad  business.  It  destroys  the 
free  market;  it  tarnishes  our  Image  as 
a  democracy  and  has  severe  foreign 
policy  implications.  No  good  manage- 
ment needs  to  bribe  to  gain  business. 

We  need  to  keep  a  good  strong  bribery 
bill  on  the  books.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  S.  708. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FiFTT-PouB   Cases  or   Possible  Bkibext 

Abroad 

(By  Jefl'  Oerth) 

Washington. — Justice  Department  officials 
told  a  House  panel  today  that  they  were  In- 
vestigating 54  cases  of  possible  bribery  of 
foreign  officials  by  American  companies.  Five 
of  the  cases,  they  said,  involve  the  heads  of 
foreign  governments. 

At  the  same  time.  Justice  Department  law- 
yers and  officials  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  testified  that  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977.  whlrh  prohibits  bribery  of  for- 
eign officials,  had  been  sparse  In  recent  years, 
although  Investigations  were  continuing  in 
a  number  of  cases. 

The  disclosures  came  before  the  Telecom- 
munications. Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  The  subcom- 
mittee Is  holding  oversight  hearings  on  the 
antlbrlbery  law.  Business  lobbyists  have 
called  the  House  hearings  a  "roadblock"  to 
passage  of  a  bill,  approved  in  September  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  that  would 
weaken  the  1977  act's  bribery  ban. 

In  addition  to  the  five  cases  Involving  the 
possible  payment  of  bribes  to  foreign  heads 
of  state,  the  Justice  Department  told  the 
subcommittee  It  was  studying  cases  involv- 
ing reported  payments  to  one  vice  president 
or  deputy  prime  minister,  two  aides  to  a 
president  or  prime  minister,  two  members  of 
a  royal  family.  22  agency  chairmen,  direc- 
tors or  cabinet  ministers  and  23  agency  sub- 
directors  or  deputy  cabinet  ministers. 

The  Justice  Department  noted  that  none 
of  the  Investigations  "concerns  an  alleged 
payment  which  Is  known  to  be  legal  In  the 
foreign  country  In  which  It  was  made." 

The  Justice  Department  declined  to  Ident- 
tlfy  the  foreign  officials  and  countries  In- 
volved or  the  American  corporations  that 
might  have  made  Illegal  payments. 

The  department  did  say,  however,  that  the 
payments  under  Investigation  ranged  from 
(5.000  to  (35  million.  All  were  made  since 
1977  as  American  corporations  sought  for- 
eign contracts. 


The  corporate  community  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  have  made  changing  the  1977 
law  a  major  priority.  The  Administration 
wants  to  narrow  the  range  of  payments  that 
would  be  outlawed  and  to  lessen  the  stand- 
ards that  would  apply  in  responsibility  for 
payments.  But  the  testimony  at  today's  hear- 
ing, according  to  Congressional  aides,  seemed 
to  complicate  the  prospects  for  quick  Con- 
gressional revision  of  the  act. 

Jonathan  C.  Rose,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  legal  policy,  has  announced  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  bill.  But  he  said  at  today's 
hearing  that  parts  of  that  bill.  In  detailing 
allowable  "facilitating  payments."  were 
ambiguous. 

In  a  statement  for  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Rose  said  the  1977  act  needed  to  be  amended 
and  clarified  because  of  "overly  broad"  lan- 
guage and  ambiguities.  This  argument  has 
frequently  been  made  by  other  Administra- 
tion officials  and  business  lobbjrists. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
passed  In  the  wake  of  widespread  disclos- 
ures by  hundreds  of  American  corporations 
that  they  hsul  made  questionable  payments. 
Including  bribes,  to  foreign  officials  to  ob- 
tain business  abroad.  These  disclosures  had 
serious  foreign  policy  Implications,  especially 
in  friendly  countries  such  as  Japan. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  business 
groups  have  called  the  legislation  burden- 
some, ambiguous  and  an  impediment  to  com- 
peting for  foreign  trade.  In  response  to  these 
complaints,  the  Justice  Department  and 
SEC.  have  Issued  guidelines  to  clarify  and 
limit  enforcement  of  the  act. 

SUtlstics  Introduced  at  today's  hearing 
Illustrate  the  limited  enforcement  of  the 
1977  law. 

For  example,  Mr.  Rose  noted  that  the 
Justice  Department  had  brought  only  two 
public  prosecutions  under  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act — one  a  civil  Injunctive 
action  and  the  other  involving  a  guilty  plea 
by  a  corporation  to  a  criminal  violation.  Mr. 
Rose  explained  that  the  paucity  of  prosecu- 
tions arose  from  the  complexities  of  the 
cases  and  difficulties  of  obUlnlng  evidence 
from  foreign  countries. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  come  before  this  body  to  discuss 
S.  1761,  legislation  I  have  introduced  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  My 
bill  provides  a  new  preclearance  proce- 
dure whereby  a  political  subdivision 
would  petition  the  local  Federal  district 
court  for  a  declaratory  judgment  in  or- 
der to  preclear  electoral  changes.  I  have 
proposed  that  this  procedure  be  applica- 
ble to  all  50  States  so  that  the  voting 
rights  of  all  citizens  will  be  protected. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  electoral 
changes  are  now  precleared  by  the  Vot- 
ing Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
But  many  of  you  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  mechanics  of  this  procedure  or  of  the 
many  inadequacies  with  which  it  is 
fraught. 

Historically,  Congress  intended  that 
electoral  chsmge  proposals  would  be  pre- 
cleared through  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
would  issue  a  declaratory  judgment  if 
the  change  were  not  discriminatory  in 
its  purpose  or  effect.  The  administrative 
procedure  was  added,  really  as  an  after- 
thought, to  provide  a  prompt  process  for 
preclearing  simple  electoral  changes.  No 
one  anticipated  that  the  administrative 
procedure  would  become  the  main  ave- 
nue for  preclearance.  little  attention 


was  given  to  delineating  which  changes 
should  be  submitted  to  the  court  and 
which  to  the  Department  or  to  the  prob- 
lems that  would  develop. 

In  1977,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
conducted  a  study  of  the  Voting  Section 
and  the  preclearance  procedure.  Its  find- 
ings were  published  in  its  report,  "Vot- 
ing Rights  Act^Enforcement  Needs 
Strengthening,"  in  1978.  Additional  anal- 
ysis of  the  departmental  procedure  is 
contained  in  "Compromise  Compliance: 
Implementation  of  the  Voting  Right£ 
Act"  by  H.  Ball,  D.  Krane,  and  T.  Lauth. 
I  am  aware  of  no  more  recent  or  exten- 
sive study  of  the  administrative  proce- 
dure than  these. 

The  Voting  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  composed  of  two  units — the 
Submission  and  the  Litigative  Staff — 
which  employed,  at  the  time  of  the  GAO 
study.  14  attorneys,  13  paraprofessionals. 
and  2  staff  assistants.  The  Submission 
Unit,  which  is  the  unit  responsible  for 
the  review  of  electoral  change  submis- 
sions, consists  of  one  attorney,  a  para- 
professional  director,  and  11  parapro- 
fessional  positions  filled  with  law  stu- 
dents, college  graduates  qualified  for  G6 
5-10  level  jobs,  and  others.  These  para- 
professionals, possessing  Utile  or  no  legal 
training  nor  demographic  or  statistical 
skills,  review  the  preclearance  submis- 
sions and  make  the  determination 
whether  or  not  the  proposed  change  has 
a  discriminatory  purpose  or  effect. 

The  paraprofessional  is  trained  to  spot 
such  troublesome  changes  as  at-large 
elections,  redistricting,  and  changes  in 
the  location  of  polls.  Often  his  investi- 
gation is  accomplished  by  telephone  calls 
to  onsite  persons.  Additional  informa- 
tion is  gathered  from  minority  groups  or 
individuals.  The  determination  by  the 
paraprofessional  is  then  reviewed  by  the 
supervising  staff. 

This  procedure  of  review  and  deter- 
mination by  paraprofessionals  prompted 
Justice  Powell  to  state: 

No  senior  officer  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— much  less  the  Attorney  General — 
could  make  a  thoughtful,  personal  Judgment 
on  an  average  of  twenty-five  preclearance 
petitions  per  day.  Thus,  important  decisions 
made  on  a  democratic  basis  .  .  .  are  flnaUy 
judged  by  unidentifiable  employees  of  a  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  usually  without  anything 
resembling  an  evldentlaiy  hearing.  (446  U.S. 
205  n.  17) . 

The  procedure  has  also  been  described 
by  Prof.  Howard  Ball  as  a  "dual  track" 
process.  The  first  track  consists  of  the 
review  of  the  submissions  and  a  deter- 
mination by  the  paraprofessional.  who 
consults  interested  persons  and  minority 
groups  for  information  concerning  the 
submission.  The  second  track  consists  of 
the  discussions  between  the  supervising 
attorney  and  oflScials  from  the  submit- 
ting jurisdiction.  Local  attorneys  con- 
tact the  Department  of  Justice  prior  to 
formal  submission,  which  leads  to  in- 
formal approval  without  local  minority 
participation. 

Other  problems  in  the  procedure  have 
been  identified  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  In  its  review,  the  GAO  found 
that  decisions  on  submissions  were  being 
made  by  the  Department  without  all  the 
data  required  by  the  Federal  regulations. 
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Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  271  submission 
files  reviewed  did  not  contain  the  re- 
quired data.  The  GAO  also  reported  that 
some  submission  files  could  not  be  lo- 
cated and  that  data  inaccuracies  limited 
the  use  of  the  Department's  computer 
system. 

The  GAO  was  critical  of  the  Depart- 
ment's procedures  for  soliciting  the  views 
of  interest  groups  and  individuals.  The 
review  of  submission  files  revealed  that 
only  55  percent  contained  comments  by 
interested  groups  or  persons  and  only  1 
percent  of  those  conunenting  were  ad- 
vised of  the  review  decision.  Interviews 
with  black  lesulers  indicated  that  35  per- 
cent had  no  knowledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's preclearance  procedures,  90  per- 
cent were  not  on  the  mailing  list,  and  80 
percent  had  rarely  or  never  been  con- 
sulted by  Department  personnd. 

The  GAO  cited  the  Department's  dif- 
ficulty in  complying  with  the  60-day  re- 
view period  as  another  deficiency  and 
recommended  that  procedures  be  devel- 
oped to  insure  the  prompt  review  of  sub- 
missions. The  GAO  based  its  recommen- 
dations on  its  finding  that,  in  6.8  percent 
of  the  submissions  reviewed,  a  depart- 
ment decision  was  not  rendered  until 
at  least  100  days  from  the  Initial  receipt 
of  the  submission.  TTie  GAO  further 
found  that  over  50  percent  of  the  re- 
quests for  additional  information  were 
made  on  the  60th  days  after  receipt.  A 
request  for  additional  information  tolls 
the  60-day  period.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
requested  information,  the  60-day  period 
begins  to  run  anew.  Over  70  percent  of 
the  requests  for  additional  information 
were  made  at  least  55  days  after  receipt, 
and  only  2  percent  were  made  within  30 
days. 

Finally,  the  GAO  was  critical  of  the 
Department's  failure  to  develop  formal 
procedures  for  identifying  jurisdictions 
not  submitting  voting  changes,  inform- 
ing Jurisdictions  of  their  responsibilites 
to  preclear,  and  determining  whether  ju- 
risdictions are  implementing  election 
laws  over  the  Department's  objection. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  these  problems 
and  deficiencies  in  the  administrative 
preclearance  procedure  that  I  have  just 
cited  justify  the  consideration  by  this 
body  of  an  alternative  mechanism  for 
insuring  the  voting  rights  of  our  citizens. 
Complex  legal  determinations  are  being 
"processed"  by  paraprofessionals  who 
lack  legal  or  other  special  skills  and  many 
times,  the  factual  data  required  by  the 
regulations.  Piles  have  been  lost  and 
computer  data  is  inaccurate.  Minority 
participation  is  minimal  and  a  "dual 
track"  system  seems  to  limit  further  the 
opportunity  for  minority  groups  or  per- 
sons to  have  input  into  the  preclearance 
procedure.  Review  of  submissions  extends 
weU  beyond  the  60-day  period  permitted, 
and  requests  for  information  have  be- 
come a  tactic  for  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  what  was  envisioned 
as  a  system  for  prompt  preclearance  of 
simple  submissions  has  become  a  quag- 
mire of  voluminous  submissions  requiring 
the  collection  and  evaluation  of  complex 
political,  social,  and  legal  data  with  per- 
sonnel too  limited  in  number  and  skills 
to  adequately  and  properly  do  so.  But 
additional  personnel  alone,  I  submit,  can- 
not resolve  the  problems  of  administra- 
tive preclearance. 


What  is  required  is  the  expertise  of  our 
Federal  court  system,  and  I  propose  that 
we  utilize  it.  My  proposal  would  provide 
an  expedited  procedure  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  review  of  preclear- 
ance submissions. 

Federal  judges,  experienced  in  the  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  complex  issues, 
would  determine  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
posed electoral  change  has  a  discrim- 
inatory purpose  or  effect.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  served  with  process  as 
the  defendant  in  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment action,  would  still  have  60  days  to 
review  the  submission  and  interpose  an 
objection,  or  make  a  request  for  addi- 
tional information.  Interested  persons 
or  groups  would  be  notified  of  the  sub- 
mission and  permitted  to  intervene  as  a 
matter  of  right.  While  many  of  these  pro- 
visions are  the  same  as  the  current  ad- 
ministrative practice,  the  difference  is 
that  they  will  be  supervised  by  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  give  careful  consideration  to  my 
proposal.  If  the  Judiciary  Committee 
holds  hearings,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
undertake  a  review  of  the  current  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  the  new  pro- 
cedure that  I  have  offered. 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  17  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 98  which  designates  February 
"American  History  Month"  and  requests 
that  the  President  call  upon  Americans 
across  this  great  land  to  celebrate  our 
Nation's  history  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  ceremonies.  Feb- 
ruary has  long  been  considered  histori- 
cally significant  because  the  birthdays  of 
two  of  our  most  revered  Presidents, 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, are  celebrated  during  that  month. 
In  1982  we  will  commemorate  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Wash- 
ington and,  in  my  view,  that  is  an  es- 
pecially compelling  reason  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  this  resolution. 

The  study  and  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can history  enables  each  of  us  to  become 
more  aware  of  this  Nation's  rich  past 
and  the  lives  of  those  individuals  who 
crafted  the  fundamental  principles 
which  govern  us  today.  Setting  aside 
February  as  "American  History  Month" 
will  provide  all  Americans  a  time  for  re- 
flection, celebration,  and  renewal  of  the 
ideals  that  have  shaped  this  democracy ; 
and  it  will  insure  that  contributions  of 
generations  that  have  gone  before  will 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleagues  for  joining  with  me  to  secure 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  98. 


MORE  INSANITY  IN  THE  NAME  OP 
PREDATOR  CONTROL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  and  dismayed  to  note  that 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
announced  its  return  to  two  discredited 
policies  of  predator  control,  and  its  fail- 
ure— implicit  in  its  announcement — to 
provide  any  new  directions  for  the  ani- 
mal damage  control  program.  Ilie  Serv- 
ice wants  toxic  collars  on  sheep,  field 
testing  of  the  deadly  poison  known  as 


compound  1080,  and  reinstatement  of  an 
abandoned  policy  of  permitting  the  gas- 
sing or  shooting  of  entire  dens  of  coyotes. 

The  Reagan  administration's  attempt 
to  revitalize  the  livestock  industry  by 
killing  more  coyotes  and  doing  more  re- 
search (HI  deadly  poisons  simply  dodges 
the  real  issue  and  constitutes  an  affront 
to  both  sides. 

The  ruination  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try is  coming  about  through  Inflation, 
foreign  competition,  and  shifting  eco- 
nomic pressures — not  coyotes.  A  vital, 
but  ailing  American  industry  needs  a 
real  program  for  economic  recovery  not 
a  program  for  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  coyotes,  as  well  as  birds  or 
other  animals  that  may  feed  off  the  poi- 
soned carcasses. 

Those  who  believe  that  stronger  pred- 
ator control  measures  should  be  ad- 
vanced will  also  be  disappointed,  for 
different  reasons. 

Compound  1080 — which  the  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  for  use  in  sheep 
collars  and  for  field  trials  in  Texas  and 
Montana — was  banned  by  President 
Nixon  in  1972.  Even  when  1080  was  used  \ 
virtually  without  restriction,  U.S.  Forest 
Service  data  shows  that  the  compound 
did  not  solve  predator  problems. 

It  is  wasteful,  nonproductive,  and 
wrong  to  try  to  reverse  the  clock  on  a 
predator  control  method  that  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  executive  branch,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  anu 
the  public. 

The  administration  will  also  permit 
denning — a  practice  banned  for  2 
years — wherein  entire  dens  of  coyotes 
are  destroyed  with  carbon  monoxide  gas 
or  by  gunfire.  This  is  simply  a  license 
to  exterminate  a  species.  Every  available 
evidence  says  that  control  programs 
should  be  focused  on  the  offending  in- 
dividual rather  than  on  the  species  as  a 
whole. 

Nowhere  in  the  administration's  an- 
nouncement is  there  mention  of  non- 
lettial,  non-captiue  predator  control 
methods,  appropriate  livestock  husban- 
dry techniques,  shepherds  and  guard 
dogs,  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the 
livestock  industry. 

With  this  move,  we  have  simply  step- 
ped back  in  time.  And  the  livestock  in- 
dustry is  once  again  the  loser. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:07  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  amendments: 

8.  1551.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  physicians  comparability  contracts 
may  be  entered  Into,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  A  concurrent  resolution 
requesting  certain  reports  relating  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  o{  1933  and 
prohibiting  certain  transactions  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  that  Authority. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SICIfXD 

At  10:41  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  815.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1133.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 

At  1 :27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  dehvered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House-  agrees  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3414)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
the  President's  Initiatives  for  peace. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4482.  An  act  to  establish  a  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  esteb- 
lish  a  U5.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  ^ 

SM.  4995.  An  act  making  i^iproprlatlons 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1983,  and  for  other 
purposes.  "•»«.* 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  4:41  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  foUowing  enroUed  lolnt 
resolution: 

H.R   3464.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 

InT  i^L^f^  ^''  ^^  ^*>'"  **>•  intelligence 
and  lntdllgence-rel»ted  activities  of  the 
y-f-^^'^rnment.  for  the  Intelllgwice  and 
InteUlgence-related  activities  of  the  V£ 
Oovemment.  for  the  InteUlgwnoe  Ooounual^ 


Staff,  and  for  the  Central  IntelUgenoe  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  to  author- 
ize supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  intelligence  and  Intelll- 
genoe-related  activitlee  of  the  n.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

HJl.  4482.  An  aot  to  establish  a  UJS. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to 
establish  a  n.S.  (Tlalms  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HM.  4996.  An  act  malrlng  an>roprlatloi)s 
for  the  Departm«at  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septembr  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  foUowing  ccmcurrent  rescriution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  A  concurrent  resolution 
requesting  certain  reports  relating  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  and 
prohibiting  certain  transactions  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  Authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


ENROLLED  BILUS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
November  19,  1981.  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  815.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance, to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces  and  tcx 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  autihorlze  appropriations  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  1133.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  and 
unfavorably : 

S.  Oon.  Res.  48.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Pakistan 
of  F-16  aircraft  (together  with  minority 
views)   (Rept.  No.  97-276) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  incUcated: 

By  Mr.  MOYNXHAN: 
S.  1868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  workers:   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    D'AMATO    (for   blinself   and 
Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.  1868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Act  of  1935  to  simplify  Its  adminis- 
tration and  to  remove  restrictions  no  longer 


necessary  to  the  protection  of  Investors  and 
consumers;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1870.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  UtUlty 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  lmptx>ve  fi- 
nancial performances  In  the  electric  and  gas 
utility  industries  by  removing  unnecessary 
Impediments  to  the  exercise  of  sound  and 
prudent  business  judgment  by  utUlty  execu- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Public  Utmty  Holding  Company  Act  of  19S6; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  »j"1 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  : 
a  1873.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Act  esUbliah- 
Ing  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah  to  provide  for  a  grazing  phase- 
out  schedule,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1873.  A  bill  to  designate  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  System  in  the  Stute 
of  Fl(»1da  and  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of 
phosphate  mining  leases  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Snsrgy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  amend  section  876  of  Utle 
28,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  reform 
and  Improve  the  existing  program  for  annui- 
ties for  survivors  of  Federal  Justices  and 
judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  CHnxs)  : 
S.  1875.  A  bUl  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  Harbour  Island,  Incorporated, 
Tampa,  Florida,  to  construct  and  maintain 
two  fix-spsin  bridges  in  and  over  Garrison 
Channel,  Tampa  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  High- 
way Beautlficatlon  Act  to  p>ermlt  the  States 
to  allow  business  and  residential  directional 
signs  on  Interstate  and  primary  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  lir.  DOMENICI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SCHMITT)  : 
8.  1877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and   validation   of  United   States  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  NM-I2846:   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1878.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  offer  lifetime  leases  to  certain 
individuals  leasing  dwelUngs  in  the  Delaware 
Water  Oap  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

HVDDLSBtON,     Mr.     DODD.     Mr.     Wn.- 

UAKs.     Mr.      auMAXBB      and     Mr. 

BtxoLS) : 
SJ.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee  to  pursue  policies  to  promote 
safety  and  soundness  of  financial  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN : 
S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  trade  adjustment 
assistance  for  workers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TSADE     ADJUSTIIENT    ASSIBTANCB     AMENSMDnS 
or    1981 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  two  bills  I  am  introducing — 
one  today  and  another  I  introduced  yes- 
terday with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator      Dantorth — concerning      the 
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trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) 
program.  Some  18  years  ago  this  Con- 
gress made  a  commitment  to  protect 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
imports,  a  commitment  to  assist  them 
in  adjusting  to  new,  competitive  condi- 
tions. However,  in  recent  months  this 
body  has  cut  the  budget  of  ttils  program 
by  a  devastating  77  percent  and  accepted 
severe  substantive  changes  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  have  put  an  end  to 
the  TAA  program,  and  plas,  to  our 
obligation  to  those  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  direct  result  of  our  Fed- 
eral trade  policies. 

The  first  of  these  bills  fulfills  a  com- 
mitment that  Senator  Danforth  and  I 
made  during  the  debate  over  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  At  that  time,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  a  provision  that  would  have 
changed  the  contributed  importantly 
standard  for  adverse  trade  impact  cer- 
tification to  a  far  more  restrictive  stand- 
ard of  substantial  cause.  While  neither 
the  administration,  the  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce,  nor  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  workers  who  would  lose  their 
eligibility  for  TAA  benefit*  If  the  Con- 
gress accepted  this  change,  the  CEO  re- 
port was  clear : 

The  changes  In  certification  procedures 
proposed  by  the  administration  would  un- 
ambiguously  reduce   TAA   participation. 

Senator  DAirroRTH  and  I  were  able  to 
secure  only  a  6-month  postponement  of 
this  unnecessarily  harsh  and  restrictive 
standard.  As  we  promised  then,  however, 
we  are  now  Introducing  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  the  contributed  importantly 
standard  stays  in  place  for  good.  Indeed, 
even  without  specific  estimates,  we  have 
witnessed  before  the  exceeding  restrlc- 
tlveness  of  the  substantial  cause  test. 
This  is  the  same  standard  that  Is  used 
in  escape  clause  cases  to  determine  im- 
port injury  to  industries  under  section 
201  of  the  1974  Trade  Act. 

Of  the  29  Industry  petitions  for  im- 
port relief  imder  the  escape  clause  since 
1977,  the  rrc  determined  that  Imports 
were  a  substantial  cause  of  injury  in  only 
18  of  them.  Of  these,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent accepted  only  one  of  the  ITC  rec- 
ommendations for  relief. 

What  is  more,  without  any  change  In 
the  current  contributed  importantly 
standard,  the  Labor  Department  is  now 
certifying  TAA  petiticms  at  one-fifth  the 
rate  in  1975.  Only  10  percent  of  the  peti- 
tions to  the  Labor  Department  for  TAA 
eligibUity  are  currently  certified. 

In  effect,  the  administration's  plans  to 
Impose  more  restrictive  criteria  would 
only  limit  the  pool  of  experienced  work- 
ers who  could  take  advantage  of  the 
opportimitles  for  adjustment  under  the 
TAA  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  however,  con- 
cerns only  one  of  the  many  serious,  sub- 
stantive changes  that  the  administra- 
tion proposed  and  this  Congress  accepted 
in  a  well-intentioned  effort  to  cut  TAA 
costs.  Admittedly,  the  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram during  the  auto  crisis  were  ex- 
traordinarily high.  A  $200  miUion  pro- 
gram suddenly  rose  to  levels  of  $1  and 


$2  billion.  But  what  is  alarming  Is  that 
by  its  recent  actions,  this  Congress  has 
begun  to  challenge  the  very  rationale  of 
tills  program,  to  deny  any  responsibility 
of  the  Ckkvemment  to  compensate  and 
assist  workers  when  they  are  injured  by 
Federal  policies. 

Indeed,  the  administration  estimates 
that  67  percent  of  the  workers  who 
would  have  been  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  old  program  will  not  be  eligible 
under  the  administration's  program  that 
this  body  Axently  agreed  to  «Tite  into 
law. 

Successful  passage  of  our  bill  to  re- 
tain the  current  certification  standard 
is  clearly  not  enough.  Under  this  stand- 
ard, only  17,000  workers  have  l>een  cer- 
tified for  TAA  since  the  start  of  this 
year.  In  contrast,  the  average  number  of 
workers  certified  in  every  other  year 
since  the  program  began  in  1975  has 
t)een  204,820.  This  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  workers  certified  is  incomprehen- 
sible, and  I  submit,  an  outrage.  Indeed, 
this  evidence  must  cause  us  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  sentiments  of  those  af- 
fected by  the  new  law,  such  as  Lane 
Kirkland,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee he  argued: 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  United 
States  needs  an  Improved  trade  adjustment 
asslstamce  program  for  workers  Injured  by 
Imports.  Experience  for  the  past  30  years 
underscores  the  urgency  of  Improving  bene- 
fits for  those  who  lose  their  jobs  from  this 
cause.  The  current  budget  would  effectively 
end  trade  adjtistment  assistance.  The  paltry 
sum  now  available  In  the  budget  amounts  to 
another  broken  promise  to  those  who  pay 
the  price  of  trade  liberalization. 

Moreover,  t^e  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee never  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider extensively  the  administration's 
TAA  proposals.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Trade  Subcommittee,  how- 
ever, has  announced  hearings  on  the 
TAA  program  to  be  held  on  December 
7,  1981.  For  the  purposes  of  these  hear- 
ings, I  am  introducing  a  more  compre- 
hensive TAA  bill  in  order  that  the  most 
egregious,  but  seemingly  unnoticed 
changes  to  the  TAA  program  that  were 
recently  adopted  will  be  addressed. 

The  first  provision  of  my  bill  is  the 
same  that  I  have  already  discussed.  It 
retains  the  contributed  importantly 
standard  beyond  the  180-day  postpone- 
ment provided  for  in  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

The  second  provision  entitles  workers 
to  the  job  search,  relocation,  and  train- 
ing assistance  provided  for  in  sections 
236,  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Indeed,  the  stated  Intent  of  the 
administration's  proposals  to  alter  the 
TAA  program  was  to  shift  the  program's 
traditional  emphasis  on  cash  benefits 
for  workers  displaced  by  imports  toward 
a  much  stronger  emphasis  on  retraining. 

The  object  was  to  reduce  the  class  of 
workers  eligible  for  any  benefits  (cash  or 
training)  by  tightening  eligibility  cri- 
teria and  then  spending  $112  million  on 
retraining  these  workers.  To  date,  how- 
ever, no  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  TAA  training,  and  in  effect,  the  very 
thrust  of  the  administration's  program 
has  been  negated.  If  this  administration 
and  this  Cimgress  are  genuinely  serious 


about  strengthening  the  training  aspects 
of  the  program,  we  must  eliminate  any 
barrier  that  may  thwart  the  availability 
of  this  training  money.  We  therefore 
must  make  training  an  entitlement. 

The  third  provision  of  this  bill  extends 
the  coverage  of  the  TAA  program  to  sup- 
pliers of  independent  parts  and  services. 
If  the  workers  in  a  firm  are  certified  for 
TAA,  it  defeats  the  entire  purpose  of  ad- 
justment to  deny  TAA  assistance  to  those 
woiicers  in  firms  which  provide  parts  or 
service  to  that  import  injured  firm,  and 
as  a  result,  are  indirectly,  but  seriously 
injured  by  imports  as  well.  There  is  an 
issue  of  equity  here,  as  well  as  of  eco- 
nomics. In  effect,  we  must  help  the  entire 
Industry  adjust  to  reap  the  full  ben^Bts 
of  free  trade. 

The  fourth  provision  of  my  bill  ex- 
empts from  the  calculation  of  the  26- 
week-work  eligibility  requirement  the 
weeks  a  worker  has  been  on  workman's 
compensation  or  has  been  unjustifiably 
laid  off,  but  later  compensated.  I  think 
this  provision  is  simply  fair,  common- 
sense.  A  worker  who  has  been  unjusti- 
fiably fired  is  not  unwilling  to  work,  he 
is  just  unable  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  he 
should  be  eligible  for  TAA  assistance. 

The  last  provision  is  one  I  really  do 
not  think  was  clear  to  this  body  when  we 
accepted  the  administration's  TAA  pro- 
gram. Consider  if  you  will  a  worker  who 
has  lost  his  job  because  of  imports,  but 
who  has  yet  to  enter  a  training  program. 
Under  the  new  law,  if  he  is  offered  a 
minimum  wage  job  or  above  after  his 
first  26  weeks  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation he  loses  his  elligiblllty  for  all  his 
TAA  benefits,  both  cash  benefits  as  well 
as  training  assistance.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
skilled  laborer  who  could  not  be  offered 
a  minimum  wage  job.  The  catch  here, 
then,  is  that  it  is  possible  under  the  law 
as  wrttten  that  no  one  who  was  eligible 
for  TAA  would  ever  receive  TAA 
assistance. 

These  are  the  provisions  with  which 
those  who  are  hurt  by  Imports  are  most 
concerned.  We  need  to  hear  from  them 
in  the  upcoming  hearings,  and  we  need 
to  hear  from  the  administration  If  and 
how  they  intend  to  address  these  prob- 
lems under  the  new  law.  I  look  forward 
with  interest  to  hearing  this  exchange. 

I  would  remind  this  body  that  an 
understanding  was  reached  with  the 
American  labor  movement  at  the  time 
that  the  Tokyo  round  of  multilateral 
negotiations  was  considered  by  this 
body.  The  understanding  was  that  trade 
adjustment  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able to  ease  the  shock  of  shifting  eco- 
nomic activities  brought  about  by 
American  natlmial  trade  policy.  In  large 
part,  we  have  already  reneged  on  this 
obligation.  I  would  hope,  however,  ttiat 
this  body  will  be  receptive  to  carefully 
reviewing  the  recent  changes  that  we 
so  quickly  put  in  place,  to  hearing  from 
those  who  are  affected  by  these  changes, 
and  surely  to  cmsldering  such  proposals 
as  I  have  just  laid  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chah-  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokb, 
as  follows: 
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S.  1866 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  JVoiue 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3S14(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the 
effective  date  of  amendment*  relating  to 
group  eligibility  requirements  tor  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  workers  under  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1988". 

S.  1808 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BBOKT    TTTLK 

SccnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1981". 

GaoTTP  zLtaaaXTT  wtaaiMzstxtm 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  323  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  rr.S.C.  2372),  as  amended  by  section 
2501  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  ReoonclUatlon 
Act  of  1981.  U  amended— 

(1 )  in  paragraph  (3) ,  by  striking  out  "were 
a  substantial  cause  of"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "contributed  importantly  to",  and  by 
striking  out  "of  such  decline"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  such  decline":  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read 
as  follows: 

"For  purposes  of  paragn^b  (8),  the  term 
'contributed  Importantly  means  a  cause 
which  is  important  but  not  necessarily  more 
Important  than  any  other  cause.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  all  peti- 
tions for  certification  filed  under  section  221 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  180th 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

KMmTLUnNT    TO    TKADflHO 

8k;.  3.  (a)  SecUon  23e(a)  (1)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2296(a)  (1) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  may  approve 
such  training"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  Secretary  shall  approve  such  training". 

{b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  determi- 
nations regarding  training  imder  section  236 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  are  made  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

WOKKKB  COVEXAGE  FOB  SUPPUBU  OF  ■SSZNTLU. 
PASTS    OR    BXBVICES 

Bec.  4.  (a)  Section  222(3)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2372(3)).  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  ",  or  with  respect  to  the  production 
of  which  such  workers'  firm  or  appropriate 
subdivision  thereof  provides  essential  parts 
or  essential  services,"  after  "subdivision 
thereof". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  petitions 
for  certification  filed  under  section  221  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TMATMBIfT  op  WORKMEN'S  COMPXlfSATION  A1«D 
BACK  PAT  TIME  FOR  PURPOBXS  OF  WORKER 
QUALIFICATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  231(a)  (2)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  tJ.S.C.  2291(a)(3))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D) ; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  does  not  work  for  any  reason,  but 
with  respect  to  which  such  worker  is  subse- 
quently awarded  back-pay;  or"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through 
(ill);  and 

(6)   by  striking  out  "not  more  than  the 


following  number  of  weeks  may  be  treated 
as  such  weeks  of  employment  imder  this  sen- 
tence:" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
more  than  a  total  of  3  weeks  may  be  treated 
as  such  weeks  of  employment  under  subpar- 
agraphs (A)  and  (D).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  weeks 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SUITABLE  WORK  STANDARO  FOR  TRA  BLIGIBLB 
WORKERS  RBCEIVINC  EXTENDED  BENEFITS  OR 
TEA 

Sec.  0.  (a)  Section  202(a)(3)(C)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(C)  For  purposes"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C)(1)  Except  as 
provided  In  clause  (11),  for  purposes":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(U)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'suitable  work'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  worker  who  would  be  eligible  for  a  trade 
readjustment  allowance  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  but  for  the  fact  that  he  Is  eligible  for 
extended  compensation  under  this  Act,  work 
of  a  substantially  equal  or  higher  sklU  level 
than  the  worker's  past  adversely  affected 
employment  (as  determined  for  purposes  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974),  and  wages  for  such 
work  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's average  weekly  wage  for  his  most  re- 
cent base  period.". 

(b)  Section  231(a)  (4)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2291(a)(4))  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "202(a)  (3) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "202(a)  (3)  (U) ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  effective  with  respect 
to  weeks  of  unemployment  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.a 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 

S.  1869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to 
simplify  its  administration  and  to  re- 
move restrictions  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  investors  and  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to 
improve  financial  performance  in  the 
electric  and  gas  utility  industries  by  re- 
moving unnecessary  impediments  to  the 
exercise  of  sound  and  prudent  business 
Judgment  by  utility  executives:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banldng,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affsdrs. 

S.  1871.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  CtMnpany  Act 
of  1935;  to  the  CcHnmittee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

LEGISLATION   TO    AMEND   THE   PUBLIC 
UTILITT    HOLDING   COMPANY   ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  introducing  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisiana 
(Senator  Johnston)  three  bills  which  are 
intended  to  reduce  the  barriers  to  di- 
versification which  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  has  imposed  on 
gas  and  electric  holding  company  sys- 
tems. 

It  is  Important  at  this  point  to  make 
clear  that  I  am  not  committed  to  any  or 
all  of  these  proposals  at  this  time,  but 
they  raise  legitimate  and  timely  concerns 
which  merit  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

Our  Nation's  utility  systems  are  expe- 
riencing serious  financial  difficulties.  De- 
spite considerable  rate  increases  over  the 
past  decade,  the  industry  has  had  diffi- 


culty raising  needed  capital  on  reason- 
able terms.  The  common  stocks  of  utility 
companies  are  selling  well  below  their 
book  values,  and  lowered  bond  ratings 
have  resulted  in  higher  interest  charges 
that  are  ultimately  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  three  measures  which  I  am  spon- 
soring are  indicative  of  the  view  held  by 
the  different  segments  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry that  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Ciompany  Act  is  a  major  impeliment  to 
meaningful  attempts  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  utility  industry. 
Many  in  the  industry  beUeve  that 
broader  authority  to  diversify  into  non- 
utility  operations  through  a  holding  com- 
pany structure  would  improve  their  over- 
all profitability,  and  thereby  benefit  lx>th 
investors  and  consumers. 

S.  1869.  S.  1870,  and  S.  1871  are  de- 
signed to  permit  this  to  occur: 

S.  1869  would  remove  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  CommissicHi's  authority 
to  deny  exemptions  from  the  act  where 
the  holding  company  meets  certain 
standards  for  exemption  and  would  ex- 
pand the  types  of  holding  company  sys- 
tems that  could  qualify  for  such  exemp- 
tions. 

S.  1870  removes  the  requirement  for 
prior  approval  by  the  SEC  of  acquisi- 
tions of  nonutility  businesses  by  reg- 
istered holding  companies  and  changes 
the  standards  for  determining  when  the 
SEC  could  require  divestiture  of  such 
businesses.  The  bill  also  amends  the  act's 
procedures  for  SEC  review  of  financing 
decisions,  the  scope  of  the  SEC's  author- 
ity over  financing  and  investment  de- 
cisions, and  provisions  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  service,  sales,  and  construc- 
tion contracts. 

S.  1871  redefines  the  term  "public 
utUity  company"  as  used  in  the  act  to 
exclude  a  broader  class  of  gas  utility 
systems  from  regulation  under  the  act. 

rUR<>08ES     or     the     public     UTIUTT     BOLBOtC 
COMPANY  ACT 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  was  enacted  to  eliminate 
numerous  abusive  practices  in  which  the 
huge  and  powerful  utility  holding  com- 
pany systems  of  the  1920's  engaged. 
These  practices  were  found  to  harm  in- 
vestors and  consumers  but  to  be  outside 
the  reach  of  effective  State  regulation. 
The  act  authorized  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  require  holding 
company  systems  to  adopt  integrated, 
simpUfied  structures,  and  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  abusive  practices  through 
the  regulation  of  financing,  acquisitions 
and  disix>sitions  of  assets,  service  ar- 
rangements, and  conflicts  of  interest. 

By  all  accounts,  many  of  these  pur- 
poses have  been  accomplished.  Yet  the 
continuing  need  for  the  act's  burdensome 
requirements  has  never  fully  been  ad- 
dressed. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
removal  or  relaxation  of  some  of  the 
act's  provisions  would  assist  utilities  in 
improving  their  financial  condition.  In 
addition,  certain  amendments  might  re- 
move artificial  incentives  to  structure 
utility  systems  in  ways  which  avoid  regu- 
lation under  the  act.  Today,  only  12  util- 
ity systems  are  in  fact  so  regulated. 

THE  ISSUES  TO  BE  ADDRESSED 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  act 
may  be  the  appropriate  vehicles  to  re- 
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duce  the  present  burdens  on  profitability 
and  stability.  We  cannot  fail  to  address 
the  bills  I  have  introduced  because  of  the 
very  fragile  condition  of  many  of  our 
utilities  and  the  impact  their  condition 
may  have  upon  the  energy  production  of 
this  Nation. 

The  recent  performance  of  the  utility 
Industry  has  raised  the  need  for  utilities 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  diversifica- 
tion. For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  prices 
are  constantly  going  up,  fueled  by  higher 
production  costs  and  spiraling  interest 
rates.  Many  believe  that  the  Industry  Is 
currently  experiencing  its  worst  financial 
problems  in  40  years  and  should  be  clas- 
sified in  critical  condition.  Soaring  con- 
struction costs,  which  have  been  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  $500  billion 
through  the  end  of  the  decade,  have  be- 
come coupled  inextricably  with  declining 
sales  growth.  As  a  result,  returns  can  be 
egcpected  to  continue  their  downward 
trend. 

Decreased  returns  and  profits  lessen 
the  ability  of  utilities  to  convert  from  oil 
to  coal,  and  to  nuclear  energy  power  gen- 
erating facilities.  And  the  projects  must 
proceed  If  we  are  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary energy  to  operate  an  expanding 
economy  and  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  Recent  events  in  the  Middle 
East  have  illustrated  only  too  vividly  the 
volatility  of  that  region  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  future  cutoff  of  their  petro- 
leum. Our  energy  policy  must  not  only 
recognize  ttie  need  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  alternate  energy  sources, 
but  also  address  the  need  to  revitalize 
a  faltering  utility  Indxistry  right  here  at 
home. 

Diversification  may  ver>  well  be  the 
proper  method  for  utilities  to  raise  cap- 
ital for  their  energy  production  facilities. 
However,  many  Important  issues  must  be 
addressed.  How  would  diversification  af- 
fect investors  and  consiuners?  Will  pos- 
sible unwise  and  imprudent  investments 
in  other  industries  lead  to  yet  higher 
utility  rates  for  consumers?  What  are 
the  implications  of  our  Nation's  energy 
policy?  Will  diversification  be  able  to 
provide  the  necessary  capital  for  the  fu- 
ture construction  requirements  of  the 
utilities?  What  rrte  should  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  play  in  an  area  where  State 
regiilation  has  become  so  pervasive? 

I  trust  these  bills  will  be  the  focal  point 
for  a  discussion  of  the  issues  I  have 
raised  and  hope  that  we  begin  this  debate 
with  aU  deliberate  speed.  If  we  do  not, 
we  may  very  wdl  be  caught  in  a  situa- 
tion without  the  available  energy  re- 
sources to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  In  the 

RKCORI). 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  were 
wdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcorb,  as 
foUowB: 

S.  I860 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 

SHORT  TTTLS 

SEcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"PubUc  OtUity  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

WNMNCS  AND  STATEMIHT  OP  P17RPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  business,  nurket,  and  regulatory  de- 


velopments over  the  forty-six  year  history  of 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  have  ren- 
dered certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act — 

(A)  unnecessarily  restrictive  of  business 
activity;  or 

(B)  dupUcaUve  of  a  broad  range  of  regu- 
latory controls  administered  by  State  and 
Federal  authorities  under  a  number  of 
other  laws;  and 

(2)  an  adequate  basis  exists  for  lessening 
the  regiUatory  control  of,  and  burden  on, 
registered  holding  companies  and  subsidiary 
companies  and  subsidiary  companies  thereof, 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  Investors 
and  consumers. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  remove  restrictions  on  business  ac- 
tivity no  longer  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  Interest;  and 

(2)  to  simplify  and  allow  for  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  administration  of  the  remaining 
requirements  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935. 

DsnNinoNs 
Sec.  3.  Section  2(a)  of  the  PubUc  UtlUty 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (18)  thereof 
CO  read  as  follows: 

"(18)  'Utility  assets'  means  the  faculties, 
In  place,  of  any  electric  utility  company  di- 
rectly employed  In.  and  the  primary  function 
of  which  is,  the  production,  transmission  or 
distribution  of  electric  energy,  or  the  facili- 
ties, in  place,  of  any  gas  utlUty  company 
directly  employed  in,  and  the  primary  func- 
tion of  which  iu,  the  transportation  or  dis- 
tribution of  natural  or  manufactured  gas  or 
the  production  of  manufactured  gas.";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(30)  'Unsound  financial  practice'  means  a 
financial  practice  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines would  result  in  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  Investors  or  consumers,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  financial  practices  of 
pubUc-utlUty  companies  and  holding-com- 
pany systems  which  are  not  subject  to  regu- 
lation under  section  6  and  section  7  of  this 
Utle.". 

KETOHM  OP  SECVarriES  ISSITANCE  CONTEOLS 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  and  7  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"REGULATED   SECURrTT   TRANSACTIONS   BT   REGIS- 
TERED HOLDING  AND  StTBBIDIART  COMPANIES 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  in  accordance  with  a 
declaration  effective  under  section  7,  It  shall 
be  iinlawful  for  any  registered  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  company  thereof,  by  use 
of  the  mulls  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  commerce,  or  otherwise,  directly 
or  indirectly — 

"(1)  to  issue  or  seU  any  security  of  such 
company;  or 

"(2)  to  exercise  any  privilege  or  right  to 
alter  the  priorities,  preferences,  voting  power, 
or  other  rights  of  the  holders  of  an  outstand- 
ing security  of  such  company,  unless  the 
Issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guaranty  of,  or  as- 
sumption of  liability  on,  such  security  Is  ex- 
empted from  this  subsection  \mder.  or  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of,  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
BhaU  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  the  Issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guaranty 
of,  or  assumption  of  IlabUity  on,  a  note  or 
draft  (including  the  pledge  of  any  security 
as  collateral  therefor)  by  a  registered  hold- 
ing company  or  subsidiary  company  thereof 
If  such  note  or  draft — 

"(1)  is  not  part  of  a  public  oiferlng, 

"(11)  matures  or  is  renewed  for  not  more 
than  nine  months,  exclusive  of  days  of  grace, 
after  the  date  of  such  issue,  sale,  renewal, 
or  assumption  of  liability  thereop,  and 

"(ill)  aggregates  (together  with  all  other 
then  outstanding  notes  and  drafts  of  a 
maturity  of  nine  months  or  leas,  exclusive 


of  days  of  grace,  as  to  which  such  company 
is  primarUy  or  secondarily  liable)  not  more 
than  ten  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
capital  surplus  and  retained  earnings  and 
the  principal  amoiuit  of  the  other  aecurltlea 
of  such  company  then  outstanding; 

"(B)  the  Issue,  by  a  registered  holding 
company  or  subsidiary  company  thereof,  of 
a  security  Issued  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
any  security  outstanding  on  January  1,  1836, 
giving  the  holder  of  such  outstanding  ae- 
curity  the  right  to  convert  such  outstanding 
security  into  another  security  of  the  same 
Issuer  or  of  another  person,  or  glvin.;;  the 
right  to  subscribe  to  another  security  of  the 
same  issuer  or  another  issuer; 

"(C)  the  issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guaranty 
of.  or  assumption  of  liability  on,  a  security 
by  a  subsidiary  company  of  a  reglsT«red  hold- 
ing company  If — 

"(1)  such  subsidiary  company  Is  a  public- 
utility  company, 

"(U)  such  issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guaranty 
of,  or  assumption  of  liability  on,  a  security 
is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
business  of  such  subsidiary  company,  or  In 
connection  with  the  financing  of  the  busi- 
ness of  another  subsidiary  company  In  tbe 
same  holding -company  system,  and 

"(ill)  such  issue,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty 
or  assumption  of  liability  is  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  State  commission  of  the  State 
in  which  such  public-utility  company  sub- 
sidiary company  is  organized  and  doing  busi- 
ness; 

"(D)  the  Issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guaranty 
of,  or  assumption  of  liabUlty  on,  a  security 
by  a  subsidiary  company  of  a  registered  hold- 
ing company  If — 

"(1)  such  subsidiary  company  Is  not  a 
publlc-utlUty  company,  a  holding  company, 
or  an  Investment  company,  and 

"(11)  such  Issue,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty 
assumption  of  llabUlty  is  Issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  business  of  such  sub- 
sidiary company,  or  in  connection  with  the 
financing  of  the  business  of  another  subsidi- 
ary company  in  the  same  holding-company 
system; 

"(K)  the  issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guaranty 
of,  or  assumption  of  liability  on,  any  secu- 
rity by  a  registered  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary company  thereof  which  issue,  sale, 
renewal,  guaranty  or  assumption  of  UablUty 
occur  pursuant  to  a  plan  filed  and  made  part 
of  a  declaration  effective  under  section  7;  or 
"(F)  the  guaranty  of,  assumption  of  Ua- 
blUty on,  a  aeourtty  of  a  subsidlray  com- 
pany by  its  registered  holding  company 
which  Is  not  Itself  a  public-utility  company. 
If  the  aggregate  of  the  principal  amount  and 
par  value  of  the  securities  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  all  such  guarantees  and  assumptions 
of  liability  is  not  more  than  ten  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  capital,  capital  surplus 
and  retained  earnings  and  the  principal 
amovmt  of  the  other  securities  of  such  reg- 
istered holding  company  then  outstanding. 
"(3)  Notwlthstand  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  commission  may,  by  rules  or  regulations, 
establish  such  requirements  with  reqiect  to 
the  conaoUdated  security  structure  of  a  reg- 
istered holding  company  system  as  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  an  unsound  financial  prac- 
tice. 

"(3)  (A)  In  addition  to  the  exemptions 
provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tlmx,  the  Commission  may,  by  order,  upon 
appUcatlon  by  a  registered  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  company  thereof,  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  the  Issue, 
sale,  renewal,  or  guaranty  of,  or  assumption 
of  liability  on,  any  security  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  Uie  application  of  subsec- 
tion a)  to  such  issue,  sale,  renewal,  guaranty, 
or  assumption  of  liability  Is  not  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors  or  consumers. 
"(B)  The  Commission's  order  under  this 
paragraph  granting  any  such  exemption  may 
Impose  such  terms  cmd  conditions  as  the 
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Commission  find  are  necessary  to  prevent  an 
unsound  financial  practice. 

"(4)  Within  ten  days,  or  whatever  longer 
period  the  Commission  prescribes  by  rule 
at  regulation,  after  any  issue,  sale,  renewal 
or  guaranty  of,  or  assumption  of  llabUlty 
on.  any  security  exempted  from  the  appUca- 
Uon  of  subsection  (a)  by  or  under  author- 
ity of  this  section,  such  registered  holding 
company  or  subsldlaxy  oon^>any  thereof 
shall  file  with  the  Commisaion  a  certificate 
of  notification  in  such  ifonn  as  setting  forth 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  may 
be  rules  and  regulations  or  order  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  \fi.  the  pubUc 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors 
or  consumers. 

"DECLARATIONS  BY  REGISTERED  HOLDING  AND 
SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  IN  RESPECT  OP  SECU- 
RITT   TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  registered  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  company  thereof  may  file  a 
declaration  with  the  Commission,  regarding 
any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6,  In  such  form  and  together  with 
such  information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  a  declaration  filed  under  this 
section  shall  become  effective  on  the  20th 
day  after  the  filing  thereof  unless  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  have 
Issued  a  preliminary  order  to  tbe  declarant, 
together  with  a  statement  of  its  reasons — 

"(A)  disapproving  such  declaration,  or 

"(B)  approving  such  declaration  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions. 

If  the  declarant  files  notice  with  the  Com- 
mission of  Its  acceptance  of  a  preliminary  or- 
der subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Commission,  such  preliminary 
order  shall  become  final  without  further  or- 
der or  proceeding  or  opportunity  for  hearing. 
and  the  declaration  shall  become  effective 
pursuant  to  such  order  upon  the  filing  of 
such  notice. 

"(2)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  is- 
suance of  a  preliminary  order  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  after  an  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  declarant  for  hearing  upon  such 
preliminary  order,  unless  the  declarant  files 
with  the  Commission,  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal of  its  declaration  or  notice  of  its  ac- 
ceptance of  such  preliminary  order,  the  Com- 
mission shall  enter  a  final  order,  together 
with  a  statement  of  its  reasons — 

"(A)  approving  such  declaration, 

"(B)  disapproving  such  declaration,  or 

"(C)  approving  such  declaration  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions. 

"(3)  A  declaration  filed  under  this  section 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  plan  which  may 
provide  for  the  issue,  sale,  renewal  or  guar- 
anty of.  or  assumption  of  liability  on.  securi- 
ties at  such  times  as  the  declarant  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate  over,  or  within,  a 
period  of  twelve  months  or  such  longer  pe- 
riod as  the  Commission  may  allow. 

"(4)  (A)  Amendments  to  a  declaration  may 
be  made  with  tbe  consent  of  the  Commission 
or  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Commission  may,  by  rule  or  regulation,  pre- 
scribe as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  If  an  amendment  to  a  declaration  is 
filed  prior  to  the  20th  day  after  the  filing 
of  such  declaration,  unless  the  Commission 
shall  at  the  time  such  amendment  is  filed, 
consent  to  the  filing  thereof,  the  declaration 
shall  not  become  effective  until  the  later  of 
the  20th  day  after  the  filing  of  such  declara- 
tion or  the  fifth  day  after  the  filing  of  such 
amendment. 

"(6)  The  Commission  may.  by  order,  with- 
out requirement  for  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, upon  application,  having  due  regard  for 
the  public  interest  and  the  interest  of  invest- 
ors and  consumers,  permit  a  declaration  to 
become  effective  at  a  date  earlier  than  the 
date  upon  such  declaration  would  otherwise 


become  effective  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(C)  If  a  State  Commission  or  State  secu- 
rities commission,  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  6,  shaU  inform  the  Commission 
that  State  laws  applicable  to  an  act  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  declaration  filed  under 
this  section  have  not  been  complied  with, 
the  Commission  shall  not  permit  such  decla- 
ration to  become  effective  unless  and  until 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  such  com- 
pliance has  been  effected." 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(C),  the  Commission  shall  permit  to  become 
effective  a  declaration  regarding  the  issue, 
sale,  renewal  or  guaranty  of,  or  assumption 
of  llabUlty  on,  a  security  unless  it  determines 
that  the  acts  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
declaration  Involve  an  unsound  flnayj^-jni 
practice. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  Issues  an  order 
under  subsection  (b).  disapproving  a  decla- 
ration regarding  the  issue,  sale,  renewal  or 
guaranty  of.  or  assumption  of  liability  on, 
a  security  or  approving  such  a  declaration 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions,  the  Com- 
mission's order  shall  specify  the  unsound 
financial  practice  which  it  determines  to  be 
involved  in  the  acts  which  are  the  subject 
of  such  declaration. 

"(3)  The  Commlasion's  autbcHlty  to  Im- 
pose terms  and  ooodltions  under  this  sec- 
tion with  req>ect  to  a  de<daratlon  regarding 
the  issue,  sale,  renewal,  or  guaranty  of,  or 
assumption  of  liability  on.  a  security  shall 
be  limited  to  those  temvi  and  oondltlons 
which  it  finds  are  necessary  to  prevent  tbe 
unsound  financial  practice  required  to  be 
specified  in  the  Commission's  order. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subsectton  (c). 
the  Oommlssion  shall  permit  to  become  effec- 
tive a  dei^aration  regarding  the  ezeiclae  of 
any  privilege  or  right  to  alter  the  priorities, 
preferences,  voting  power,  or  other  rights  of 
the  holders  of  an  oustandlng  security,  unieas 
the  Commission  finds  that  such  exercise  of 
such  privilege  or  right  will  result  in  an  un- 
fair or  Inequitable  distribution  of  voting 
power  or  is  otherwise  detrimental  to  tbe  In- 
terest of  investors  or  coosumers,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  practices  of  public- 
utility  companies  and  holdlng-con^Muiy  sys- 
tems which  are  not  subject  to  regulation 
under  section  6  of  this  title  and  this 
section.". 

ELIMINATION    OT    PRIOR    COMMiaBION    APPROVAL 
OP    DIVERSIPIED    BUSINESS    ACTIVITT 

Sec,  5.  The  PubUc  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  9(a)(1)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "of  a  public-utility  com- 
pany" after  "securities";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  any  other  Interest 
in  any  business"; 

(2)  in  secUon  10— 

(A)  by  inserting  "For  purposes  of  section 
9 — "  before  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  or  of  any  other 
Interest  in  any  business."  in  subsection  (a); 

(C)  by  striking  out  ';  and  '  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(D)  by  strllOng  out  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  In  its  entirety; 

(3)  in  section  10(c)(1),  by  striking  out 
",  or  of  any  other  interest,"; 

(4)  in  section  11(a) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "necessary  or",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  operations  of"; 
(6)  in  secUon  11(b)  — 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  To  require  by  wder.  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  each  regis- 
tered holding  company,  and  each  subsidiary 
company  thereof,  shall  take  such  action  as 
the  Commission  shall  find  necessary  to  limit 
the  operations  of  the  hoIdlng-oomf>any  sys- 
tem of  which  such  company  la  a  part  to 


a  single  Integrated  public-utlUty  system, 
and  to  such  other  bualneMes  as  are  ^>pn>- 
prtete  to  such  integrated  pubUc-utUlty 
system:  Provided  however,  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  permit  a  registered  twMn^g 
company  to  continue  to  control  one  or  mace 
additional  Integrated  pubUc-utUity  systeoM. 
if.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  Yim^r\na 
it  finds  that— 

"(A)  each  of  such  additional  systems  can- 
not be  operated  as  an  Independent  system 
without  the  loss  of  substantial  economies 
which  can  be  secured  by  the  retention  of 
control  by  such  holding  company  of  such 
system; 

"(B)  all  of  such  additional  systems  are 
located  in  one  State,  or  in  adjoining  States, 
or  In  a  contiguous  foreign  country;   and 

"(C)  the  continued  oomhlnatlon  of  such 
systems  under  the  oimtrol  of  such  holding 
company  is  not  so  large  (considering  the 
state  of  the  art  and  the  area  or  region 
affected)  as  to  impair  the  advantages  o( 
localised  management,  efficient  operation, 
or  the  effectiveness  of  regulation. 
The  Commission  shall  permit  as  appropriate 
to  one  or  more  integrated  pubUc-utUIty 
systems  the  retention  of  an  Interest  in  any 
business  (other  than  the  business  of  a  pub- 
llc-utUity  company  as  such)  whether  or  not 
functionaUy  related  to  the  business  of  tbe 
Integrated  publlc-utUity  system  or  systems, 
unieas  the  Commisaion  shall  determine, 
baaed  upon  q>ecUlc  factual  findings,  that 
such  interest  is  material  to  such  system  or 
systems  and  its  retention  is  detrimental 
to  the  protection  of  investors  or  consum- 
ers."; and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereoC  tbe 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
permit  a  registered  holding  company  to  re- 
tain any  combination  In  existence  on  May  1. 
1981,  of  gas  UtlUty  systems  and  tieetilc 
UtlUty  systems  unless  tbe  Commission  finds, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
that  the  combination  of  systems  falls  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  clauses  (B)  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1).". 

MOOmCATTON  OP  CONTBOIA  ON  nTTER-COMPAirr 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  6.  The  PubUc  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  13 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "It 
shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  registered  holding 
company  or  subsidary  company  thereof"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  the  following:  "Except  in 
the  case  of  a  transaction  which  is  expressly 
authorized  by  the  State  commission  of  the 
State  in  which  such  registered  holding  com- 
pany or  such  registered  holding  company  or 
such  sulMldiary  company  is  organised  and 
doing  business  as  a  publlc-utUlty  company. 
it  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  registered  hold- 
ing company  which  is  a  publlc-utUity  com- 
pany or  for  any  publlc-utUity  company  sub- 
sidiary of  a  registered  holding  company"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (d)  "It 
shall  be  unlawful"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  the 
following:  "Except  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of 
utility  assets  used  or  operated  by  a  publle- 
utUlty  company  subsidiary  expressly  author- 
ized by  a  State  commission  with  Jurisdiction 
to  regulate  such  subsidiary  company,  it  shaU 
be  unlawful";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (f)  "It 
shaU  l>e  unlawful  for  any  registered  boldlng 
company  or  subsidiary  company  thereor*  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  the  following: 

"Except  in  the  case  of  a  transaction  which 
is  expressly  authorized  by  the  State  commis- 
sion of  the  State  in  which  such  registered 
holding  company  or  such  subsidiary  company 
l5  organized  and  doing  business  as  a  pubUc- 
utUlty  company,  it  shall  be  unlawfu  for 
any  registered  holding  company  which  is  a 
publlc-utlUty  company  or  for  any  pubUc- 
utiUty  company  subsidiary  of  a  reglsteced 
holding  company";  and 
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(2)  in  section  13,  by  adding  «t  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  authority  \inder 
this  section,  the  Commission — 

"(1)  shall  not  determine  the  permissible 
cost  to  be  charged  to  an  associate  company 
by  any  subsidiary  company  of  a  registered 
holding  company  by  taking  into  account 
any  earnings  fairly  and  equitably  attributa- 
ble to  transaction  with,  the  performance  of 
services  for,  or  sale  of  goods  to,  any  person 
which  is  not  an  associate  company:  and 

"(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  may,  by  order,  upon  application 
by  a  registered  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  company  thereof,  if  It  determines 
that  such  action  is  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  the  Interest  of  Investors 
and  consumers,  permit  a  subsidiary  company 
of  a  registered  holding  company  to  perlorm 
any — 

"(A)  sales  contract; 

"(B)  service  contract  (other  than  a  con- 
tract for  the  performance  of  traditional  man- 
agement services) :  or 

"(C)  construction  contract  for  an  asso- 
ciate company  at  a  price  (or  pursuant  to  a 
method  of  pricing  which  results  in  a  price) 
which  may  be  in  excess  of  such  subsidiary 
company's  costs,  provided  such  price  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  price  of  comparable  con- 
tracts performed  by  persons  who  are  not 
associate  companies  or  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  market  of  such  goods.". 

CONFORMING    CHANGE   TO   SECURTTIXS    ISSUAMCX 
PBOCEOUSXS 

Sec.  7.  Section  20(c)  of  The  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  CXimpany  Act  of  1935  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Orders"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  7,  orders". 


S.  1870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Tmi; 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Di- 
versification Amendments  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1936". 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  electric  and  gas  utility  Industries 
in  the  United  States,  once  strong  and  stable, 
are  now  experiencing  serious  and  intractable 
financial  difficulties,  the  consequences  of 
which  threaten  the  existence  of  these  vital 
national  resources,  together  with  the  citizens 
and  industry  of  the  United  States  dependent 
thereon; 

(2)  while  there  may  be  a  number  of  al- 
ternatives available  to  remedy  the  financial 
difficulties  confronted  by  the  electric  and 
gas  utility  industries,  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Investors  and  consumers  to  encourage 
the  most  expeditious  of  the  financial  reme- 
dies available; 

(3)  the  diversification  of  a  business  port- 
folio, when  done  prudently,  is  recognized 
as  both  a  technically  and  operationally 
sound  means  of  improving  corporate  finan- 
cial performance  by  spreading  or  countering 
business  risk; 

(4)  prudently  managed  diversification  into 
nonutlllty  businesses  is  a  normal  business 
practice  that  could  substantially  improve 
the  financial  performance  of  certain  electric 
and  gas  utUitles; 

(5)  it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  remove 
unnecessary  and  unintended  Impediments  to 
the  exercise  of  sound  and  prudent  business 
Judgment  by  utility  executives; 

(6)  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  (PX.  74-333)  was  Intended  to 
correct  abuses  In  the  manner  In  which  the 
utUlty  Industry  was  then  conducting  its  af- 
fairs; the  legislative  intent  was  not,  however, 
to  prevent  or  In  any  way  interfere  with  those 
normal  and  prudent  business  practices  the 


benefits  of  which  would  accrue  to  both  in- 
vestors and  consumers; 

(7)  certain  provisions  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  nevertheless 
act  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  busi- 
ness risk  in  a  manner  that  is  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  investors  and  consumers  by 
effectively  discouraging  diversification  by 
electric  and  gas  utilities  into  nonutlllty 
businesses;  and 

(8)  the  amendment  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  exemption  for 
holding  companies  with  a  subsidiary  public- 
utility  company  meeting  certain  defined 
criteria  and  the  establishment  of  definitive 
exemptions  would  be  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  the  interests  of  Investors 
and  consumers  and  would  eliminate  those 
provisions  which  inhibit  normal  and  prudent 
business  practices  and  result  in  Increased 
risk  to  investors  and  consumers. 

STATEMENT  OF  FTTRPOSZS 

Sec.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  remove  technical  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  on  those  utilities  prudently 
operating  in  the  best  Interests  of  their  in- 
vestors and  consumers  that  find  it  desirable 
and  beneficial  to  diversify  their  business 
activities; 

(b)  to  provide  a  new  exemption  under 
section  3  for  a  holding  company  with  one 
subsidiary  public-utility  company  that  oper- 
ates in  one  or  more  States  contiguous  to  the 
State  in  which  such  subsidiary  public-utility 
company  is  organized; 

(c)  to  provide  an  exemption  for  holding 
companies  created  by  companies  that  are 
presently  exempt  under  section  3(a)(2)  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  C^ompany  Act  of 
1935;  and 

(d)  to  provrlde  definitive  exemptions  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3  so  as  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  the  exercise  of  prudent  business 
Judgment  related  to  diversification  by  such 
utilities. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FUBUC  nTIUTT   HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OF   193B 

Sk.  4.  The  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"POWER  TO  MAKE  PARTICULAR  EXEMPTIONS  RE- 
CARDING  HOLDING  COMPANIES,  SUBSIDIART 
COMPANIES.    AND    AFTILIATES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission,  by  rules  and 
regulations  upon  its  own  motion,  or  by  order 
upon  application,  shall  unconditionally  ex- 
empt any  holding  company,  and  every  sub- 
sidiary company  thereof  as  such,  from  all 
provisions  of  this  title,  except  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  9,  If — 

"(1)  such  holding  company,  and  every 
subsidiary  company  thereof  which  Is  a  pub- 
lic-utility company  from  which  such  hold- 
ing company  derives,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  material  part  of  its  Income,  are  predom- 
inantly Intrastate  in  character  and  carry  on 
their  business  substantially  in  a  single  State 
In  which  such  holding  company  and  every 
such  subsidiary  company  thereof  are  orga- 
nized; 

"(2)  such  holding  company  Is  predomi- 
nantly a  public-utility  company  whose  op- 
erations as  such  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
State  in  which  it  is  organized  and  States 
contiguous  thereto; 

"(3)  such  holding  company  Is  only  Inci- 
dentally a  holding  company,  being  primarily 
engaged  or  Interested  in  one  or  more  busi- 
nesses other  than  the  business  of  a  public- 
utility  company  and  (A)  not  deriving,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  material  part  of  its 
Income  from  any  one  or  more  subsidiary  com- 
panies, the  principal  business  of  which  Is 
that  of  a  public-utility  company,  or  (B) 
deriving  a  material  part  of  its  Income  from 
any  one  or  more  such  subsidiary  companies. 
If  substantially  all  the  outstanding  securities 


of  such  companies  are  owned,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  such  holding  company; 

"(4)  such  holding  company  is  temporarily 
a  holding  company  solely  by  reason  of  the 
acquisition  of  securities  for  purposes  of  liq- 
uidation or  distribution  in  connection  with 
a  bona  fide  debt  previously  contracted  or  In 
connection  with  a  bona  fide  arrangement  for 
the  underwriting  or  distribution  of  securi- 
ties: 

"(6)  such  holding  company  Is  not,  and 
derives  no  material  part  of  its  Income,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  from  any  one  or  more 
subsidiary  companies  which  are,  a  company 
or  companies  the  principal  bualness  of 
which  within  the  United  States  is  that  of  a 
public-utility  company;  or 

"(6)  such  holding  company  has  only  one 
subsidiary  public-utility  company  and  such 
subsidiary  public-utility  company's  opera- 
tions as  such  do  not  extend  beyond  the  State 
in  which  it  Is  organized  and  States  con- 
tiguotis  thereto. 

"(b)  If  a  holding  company  otherwise  qual- 
ifies for  an  exemption  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  that  exemption 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  ownership  by  a 
public-utility  subsidiary  of  such  holding 
company  of  a  public-utility  company  pro- 
vided that  the  ownership  of  such  public- 
utility  company  by  the  public-utility  sub- 
sidiary of  such  holding  company  is  exempt 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations upon  its  own  motion,  or  by  order 
upon  application,  shall  exempt  any  subsid- 
iary company,  as  such,  If  a  holding  company 
from  any  provision  or  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  application  of  which  to  such  subsidiary 
company  the  CTonunission  finds  Is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  if  such  subsidiary  com- 
pany derives  no  material  part  of  its  income, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  from  sources  within 
the  United  States,  and  neither  It  nor  any  of 
its  subsidiary  companies  is  a  public-utility 
company  operating  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
receipt  of  an  application  for  exemption  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (c),  the  Commission 
shall  enter  an  order  granting,  w,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing,  denying  or 
otherwise  disposing  of  such  application.  The 
filing  of  an  application  in  good  faith  under 
subsection  (a)  by  a  person  other  than  a  reg- 
istered holding  company  shall  exempt  the 
applicant  from  any  obligation,  duty,  or  lia- 
bility imposed  in  this  title  upon  the  appli- 
cant as  a  holding  company  until  the  Com- 
mission has  acted  upon  such  application. 
The  filing  of  an  application  in  good  faith 
under  subsecton  (c)  shall  exempt  the  appli- 
cant from  any  obligation,  duty,  or  liability 
Imposed  in  this  title  upon  the  applicant  as 
a  subsidiary  company,  until  the  Commission 
has  acted  upon  such  application.  Whenever 
the  Commission  on  Its  own  motion,  or  upon 
application  by  the  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  company  thereof  exempted  by 
any  order  issued  under  subsection  (a) ,  or  by 
the  subsidiary  company  exempted  by  any  or- 
der issued  under  subsection  (c),  finds  that 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  ex- 
emption no  longer  exist,  the  Commission 
shall  by  CMrder  revoke  such  order. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  conditionally  or  uncondition- 
ally exempt  any  specified  class  or  classes  of 
persons  from  the  obligations,  duties,  or  li- 
abilities imposed  upon  such  persons  as  sub- 
sidiary companies  or  affiliates  under  any  pro- 
vision or  provisions  of  this  title,  and  may 
provide  within  the  extent  of  any  such  ex- 
emption that  ETUCh  specified  class  or  classes 
of  persons  shall  not  be  deemed  subsidiary 
companies  or  affiliates  within  the  meaning 
of  any  such  provision  or  provisions,  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  it  deems  the  exemption 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  in- 
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terest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors  or 
consumers  and  not  contrary  to  the  purpoaes 
of  this  title.". 

S.  1871 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(a)  (6)  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1936  (16  U.8.C.  79b(a)(5))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  except  a  gas  utility  company — 

"(A)  which  owns  or  operates  no  facilities 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
other  than  facilities  used  for  the  distribu- 
tion at  retail  of  natural  or  manufactured  gas 
wholly  within  a  single  State;  or 

"(B)  the  intrastate  gas  utility  rates  of 
which  are  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
authority  or  authorities  of  contiguous 
States. 

The  exception  contained  In  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  to  a  gas  utUlty  com- 
pany only  if  every  compay  which  controls, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  such  gas  utility  com- 
pany either  is  the  Issuer  of  a  class  of  se- 
curities registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,-  or 
Is  controlled,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  such 
an  lssuer.".« 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1934  (PUHCA) ,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (SEC)  regulates  the 
essential  financial  decisions  of  public 
utility  holding  companies  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries, including  both  electric  and  gas 
retail  distribution  companies  and  non- 
utility  subsidiaries. 

The  act  requires  those  companies  to 
obtain  prior  SEC  approval  of  most  fi- 
nancing activities  including  securities 
issuances  and  other  assumptions  of  lia- 
bility, and  of  significant  investment  deci- 
sions including  acquisition  of  all  other 
businesses  and  disposition  of  utility  com- 
pany securities  and  assets. 

Congress  armed  the  SEC  with  these 
extraordinary  powers  to  direct  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  these  private  companies 
because  in  1935  their  complex  and  di- 
verse structures  rendered  ineffectual  at- 
tempts by  States  to  regulate  them. 

Moreover,  the  then  untried  Federal 
securities  laws  seemed  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent the  re-creation  of  the  abusive  finan- 
cial practices  that  inlay  the  then  existing 
utility  holding  company  structures. 

In  contrast  to  the  formidable  and 
somewhat  mysterious  holding  company 
structures  of  the  past,  a  holding  company 
system  today  is  a  straightforward  busi- 
ness management  device,  the  primary 
function  of  which  is  to  manage,  operate, 
and  provide  services  to  public  utility 
companies.  It  functions  in  an  ordered 
and  commercial  setting,  subject  to  the 
well-established  regulatory  schemes  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  governing  cor- 
porations generally  and  public  utilities 
specifically. 

The  SEC's  administration  has  accom- 
plished many  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  the  act;  holding  company 
systems  have  been  integrated  and  great- 
ly simplified.  Today  only  a  small  num- 
ber remain  subject  to  plenary  regula- 
tion under  the  act. 

However,  those  companies  still  subject 
to  SEC  jurisdiction  must  accommodate 
both  the  planning  and  substance  of  their 


financial  and  investment  decisions  to 
the  constraints  of  prior  SEC  review. 

For  these  companies,  regulation  under 
PUHCA  substantially  limits  the  scope 
of  management  discretion  by  afiOrma- 
tively  prohibiting  the  pursuit  of  certam 
investment  opportimities,  and  by  effec- 
tively precluding  the  exercise  of  financ- 
ing (^tions  that  cannot  await  the  con- 
clusion of  SEC  review  procedures. 

The  bills  we  are  introducing  today 
would  substantially  relax  the  extent  to 
which  utility  holding  companies  would 
be  subject  to  the  plenary  authority  of 
the  SEC.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
substance  of  these  bills  is  or  should  be 
the  final  word  on  this  matter. 

They  do  clearly  indicate,  however, 
that  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  has  outhved  its  usefulness.  While  it 
accomplished  its  intended  objectives  in 
the  economic  cUmate  of  the  1930's,  in 
the  world  of  the  1980's  it  does  little  more 
than  stifle  the  independent  business  dis- 
cretion of  those  it  seeks  to  regulate. 

I  commend  these  bills  and  their  de- 
sired goals  to  the  Senate  for  comprehen- 
sive review.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  : 
S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Utah  to  provide  for  a 
grazing  phaseout  schedule,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CAPITOL  REEF   NATIONAL  PARK 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Capitol 
Reef  National  Park  enabling  statute, 
which  would  amend  the  grazing  i^ase- 
out  provision  of  that  law.  On  Decem- 
ber 18,  1971,  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  92-207  designating  the  recently 
enlarged  Capitol  Reef  Naitonal  Monu- 
ment as  a  national  park.  In  the  last 
90  minutes  of  his  term.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  issued  a  proclama- 
tion enlarging  the  monument  to  245,229 
acres,  about  six  times  its  original  acre- 
age. It  is  accurate  to  say  that  the 
ranchers,  local  ofBcials  and  others  di- 
rectly affected  by  this  action  had  an  in- 
adequate opportunity  to  comment  at 
that  time. 

Public  Law  92-207  provides  for  a 
phaseout  of  livestock  grazing  following 
expiration  of  the  then-current  permits 
and  one  period  of  renewal.  Implementa- 
tion of  this  provision  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  schedule  calling  for  one  10-year  re- 
newal for  holders  of  10-year  permits  and 
10  1-year  renewals  for  holders  of  1-year 
grazing  permits.  These  permits  would  be 
terminated  between  May  31,  1982  and 
May  31,  1992. 

The  grazing  provision  contained  in 
this  law  was  that  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  on  the  bill.  Earlier 
the  Senate  had  rejected  this  method  of 
grazing  phaseout  and  had  instead  passed 
a  provision  which  would  have  allowed 
permit  renewal  for  up  to  25  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  and  thereafter 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  permit  holder 
and  the  lifetime  of  his  heirs  or  succes- 
sors. It  is  readily  apparent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  grazing  phaseout  ulti- 


mately oiacted  was  much  harsher  than 
the  one  originally  intended  by  the 
Senate. 

My  purpose,  therefore,  in  introducing 
this  bill  is  to  address  some  serious  in- 
equities in  this  grazing  phaseout  sched- 
ule before  they  are  forced  to  occur. 

First,  from  the  perspective  of  the  per- 
mit holders,  45  ranching  families  would 
be  directly  affected  by  the  termination  of 
grazing.  For  many  of  these  ranchers, 
termination  would  fall  at  or  near  the 
midpoint  of  their  productive  ranching 
careers.  Furthermore,  a  large  percentage 
would  be  forced  to  sell  their  livestock  and 
perhaps  their  base  operating  land  and 
facilities  under  forced  sale  conditions,  at 
a  significant  loss. 

Second,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  local 
economy,  the  counti'  i  around  Capitol 
Reef  are  among  the  more  depressed  in 
the  State  of  Utah  and  the  Nation.  Wayne 
and  Grarfleld  counties,  furthermore,  are 
more  dependent  on  livestock  grazing 
than  almost  any  area  in  the  State.  There- 
fore, the  elimination  of  grazing  as  pres- 
ently scheduled  is  certain  to  add  serious 
strain  to  the  local  economy  as  well  as  the 
hardship  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Let  me  briefly  address  the  question  of 
the  park  itself.  Going  back  to  the  estab- 
lishing act  of  August  25.  1916,  we  read 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  allow 
grazing  within  any  national  park,  monu- 
ment, or  reservation  if  it  is  not  detri- 
mental to  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  unit  was  created.  The  expansion  of 
the  boundaries  of  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument  referred  to  above  encom- 
passed significant  amounts  of  land  which 
have  historically  been  used  for  livestock 
grazing.  Now  these  lands  are  within  the 
boimdaries  of  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park.  The  park  also  includes  a  fruit-pro- 
ducing area  which  Park  Service  ofiScials 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  preserve  intact 
and  in  operation,  owing  to  its  historical 
value.  Considering  that  livestock  grazing 
in  the  Capitol  Reef  actually  predates  the 
fruit  production  concern,  it  would  seem 
consistent  to  take  another  look  at  the 
way  Congress  has  provided  for  the  termi- 
nation of  this  historic  activity.  As  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  park,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  inherent  resource  conflict 
between  scenic  or  scientific  values  at  the 
park  and  livestock  grazing.  Livestock  are 
placed  on  the  range  November  1  of  each 
year,  after  most  of  the  park  is  closed  to 
tourists,  and  are  removed  by  May  31, 
prior  to  major  usage  by  tourists.  And  the 
tourists  who  actually  do  get  to  see  the 
cattle  being  trailed  out  of  the  park  seem 
delighted  to  view  this  historical  part  of 
the  Old  West  in  action.  Finally,  the 
"waterpocket  fold,"  the  unique  forma- 
tion for  which  the  park  was  established, 
is  not  susceptible  to  damage  by  livestock 
grazing,  to  my  understanding,  owing  to 
natural  barriers  and  existing  manage- 
ment programs. 

In  assessing  the  conditions  at  Capitol 
Reef  in  the  context  of  the  overall  situa- 
tion of  grazing  in  national  parks,  one 
final  inequity  surfaces.  The  grazing 
phaseout  imposed  on  this  park  Is  sub- 
stantially harsher  than  that  set  up  for 
other  parks  where  grazing  has  historical- 
ly occurred.  The  rate  of  phaseout  orig- 
inally passed  by  the  Senate  was  identical 
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to  the  schedule  established  for  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  for  example. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  proposal 
would  have  allowed  a  permitholder  to 
renew  his  permit  for  a  period  of  25  years 
from  the  date  of  establishment  of  the 
park,  and  thereafter  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  permitholder  and  the  lifetime  of 
his  heirs. 

This  approach  to  phasing  out  of  live- 
stock grazing  is  fair  and  hiunane.  It 
recognizes  grazing  for  its  historical 
longevity  and  for  its  value  as  the  liveli- 
hood to  individuals  pursuing  that  way  of 
life.  It  recognizes  the  family  nature  of 
the  operation  of  ranching,  which  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  old  West 
and  still  characterizes  the  family  life  of 
a  large  number  of  Utahns  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  that  graz- 
ing as  a  historical  activity  is  any  less 
valuable  in  Capitol  Reef  than  it  is  in 
other  parks.  I  cannot  believe  that  graz- 
ing is  less  important  to  those  doing  it  in 
the  Capitol  Reef  area  than  it  is  to  ranch- 
ers in  other  park  areas.  I  also  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  negative — for  park  pur- 
poses— impact  of  grazing  in  other  areas 
can  be  any  less  than  it  is  In  Capitol  Reef. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  only  alternative  remain- 
ing if  we  do  not  reevaluate  and  change 
the  present  phaseout  schedule,  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  In  and  fence 
off  the  park  area.  That  could  mean  up 
to  150  miles  of  fencing  at  upward  of 
$3,000  to  $4,000  per  mile,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  merits  of  the  situation  will  show 
that  solution  to  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  the  fiscal  year  1982  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill 
recently  concluded.  In  these  delibera- 
tions, the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to  a 
1-year  moratorium  on  the  grazing 
phaseout  at  Capitol  Reef,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  May  1982. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this  pro- 
vision will  become  law,  and  let  me  em- 
phasize what  its  purpose  is.  This  1-year 
moratorium  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
take  another  look  at  the  Capitol  Reef 
grazing  situation,  without  the  threat  or 
pressure  of  an  imminent  phaseout  of 
grazing.  It  buys  us  time  to  calmly  and 
thoughtfully  consider  a  new  and  better 
approach. 

By  no  means  is  the  appropriations  bill 
language  intended  to  circumvent  the 
authorizing  committee's  jurisdiction.  We 
have  simply  obtained  some  time  in  which 
the  authorizing  committee  will  be  able  to 
look  at  the  situation  I  have  described 
here  and  see  whether  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  everyone  concerned  to 
amend  the  grazing  phsuseout  now  con- 
tained in  the  statute.  I  believe  that  my 
submission  of  this  bill  demonstrates  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  acted  in  good  faith. 

In  light  of  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  proposing  that  the  enact- 
ing statute  for  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park  be  amended  to  replace  the  present 
grazing  phaseout  provision  with  the  pro- 
vision originally  contained  in  the  Senate 
bill  considered  in  the  92d  Congress  and 
which  is  in  effect  for  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park. 


I  am  convinced  that  my  bill  would 
provide  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  full  range  of  concerns  which  are  at 
issue  here,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  give  it  careful  and,  ulti- 
mately, favorable  consideration.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1873.  A  bill  to  designate  components 
of  the  National  Wilderness  System  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  to  prohibit  the  is- 
suance of  phosphate  mining  leases  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

FLOBIDA  WILDERNESS  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  National  Parks  voted  to  re- 
port to  the  full  Interior  Committee  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  phosphate  mining  in 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  Florida. 
This  is  an  issue  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in,  and  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  House  has  taken  this  first  im- 
portant step  forward  in  making  sure  the 
Osceola  is  protected  from  the  damages 
associated  with  phosphate  strip  mining. 
I  am  introducing  the  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  House  subcommittee 
today,  so  that  the  Senate  can  begin  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  the  House  on 
this  matter  which  is  so  critical  to  the 
State  of  Florida. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  reviewing  41  prefer- 
ence right  lease  applications  for  phos- 
phate mining  covering  52,000  acres  of 
the  forest.  If  approved,  Mr.  President, 
mining  could  take  place  on  almost  one- 
third  of  the  forest's  acreage.  Environ- 
mental studies  have  pointed  to  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  strip  mining  on  water 
resources,  timber  production,  and 
swampland  preservation. 

In  addition,  phosphate  mining  would 
significantly  impact  existing  uses  of  the 
forest  for  recreation  activities  and  would 
pose  serious  threats  to  wildlife  habitats 
and  populations  found  in  the  forest.  The 
Florida  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
State  of  Florida,  local  and  regional 
agencies,  and  countless  citizens  of  my 
State  are  opposed  to  this  mining.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  wide-bsised  and  intense 
opposition,  the  administration  has  made 
clear  its  intent  to  push  forward  in  issuing 
these  leases. 

It  is  for  this  reason  quick  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  the  continued  use  and  pro- 
tection of  this  small,  but  valuable  forest 
resource  in  my  State.  The  vote  today  by 
the  House  subcommittee  to  approve  this 
legislation  sets  the  stage  for  further  ac- 
tion in  that  body.  It  also  sends  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Senate  that  momentum  is 
building  in  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's plan.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow 
the  House  example  in  this  regard. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  accomplish  the  goal 
of  protecting  the  Osceola  National  For- 
est from  strip  mining.  This  bill,  S.  1138, 
is  pending  in  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee.  Since  this 
legislation  was  introduced,  the  House 
subcommittee  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  lectsing  quesUm 


and  to  explore  a  variety  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  prevent  strip  mining  In  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  The  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  today  repre- 
sents a  consensus  on  a  number  of  issues, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  it  incorporates 
some  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  S.  1138. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  vn- 
hlbits  phosphate  mining  in  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  and  sets  forth  a  proce- 
dure for  resolving  the  pending  lease  ap- 
plications so  that  the  companies  are 
treated  fairly. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  am 
introduchig  today,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  determine  which 
of  the  lease  applicants  are  entitled  to  a 
lease.  Those  lease  appUcants  who  are 
found  to  have  a  lease  right  could  then 
exercise  a  number  of  options  in  lieu  of 
being  issued  the  phosphate  mining  lease. 
The  company  could  exchange  lease  rights 
to  lands  in  the  Osceola  for  leases  on  oth- 
er public  lands.  Or,  the  company  could 
ask  that  the  lease  application  be  sus- 
pended until  such  time  as  Congress 
agrees  to  open  up  the  Forest  for  mining. 
Or,  the  company  could  receive  a  mone- 
tary credit  in  the  amount  determined 
to  the  value  of  the  lease  right  which 
could  be  used  for  bidding  rights,  bonus 
rental  or  royalty  payments  on  other  min- 
eral leases.  In  addition,  in  lieu  of  the 
options  outlined  above,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  also  offer  to  purchase 
the  lease  right  from  the  applicant. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  before  the 
Senate  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  dis- 
cuss the  controversy  surrounding  phos- 
phate mining  in  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  It  is  time  Congress  acts  to  put 
to  rest  the  question  of  mining  in  the 
forest.  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
encourage  an  effective  management  pol- 
icy for  the  Osceola  that  recognizes  the 
multiple  uses  and  rich  natural  resources 
associated  with  the  forest.  In  addition, 
it  is  important  that  the  pending  lease 
applications  for  phosphate  mining  be 
settled  in  a  timely  manner.  This  bill 
seeks  to  achieve  both  these  goals  and 
parallels  the  proposal  under  active  re- 
view by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  issues  surrounding  phosphate 
mining  in  the  Osceola  National  Forest 
are  numerous  and  complex.  I  realize  the 
Senate  committee  may  have  additional 
recommendations  on  how  best  to  address 
the  leasing  question.  I  am  certainly  open 
to  additicgial  suggestions. 

It  is  nif  hope,  however,  now  that  we 
see  the  ball  rolling  in  the  House,  that 
the  Senate  as  well  will  begin  moving  on 
this  important  matter.  I  hope  this  bill 
will  set  the  stage  for  resolving  the  long- 
lived  controversy  of  strip  mining  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND : 
S.  1874.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  reform  and  improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram for  annuities  for  survivors  of  Fed- 
eral justices,  and  judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

JTTOICIAI.  SURVIVOIIS  AKNUfriEH  BOVRM  ACT 
OP  1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  offer  legislation  entitled  the  Ju- 
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dicial  Survivors  Annuities  Reform  Act  of 
1981.  This  bill  is  intended  to  amend  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  more  equitably  adjust  provi- 
sions deaUng  with  annuities  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  deceased  judges.  The  thrust  of 
this  legislation  is  to  update  those  sec- 
tions which  affect  children  and  to  up- 
grade spousal  annuities  by  increasing 
the  "ceiling"  amoimt  and  creating  a 
"floor"  amount. 

At  present,  the  annuities  for  children 
of  deceased  judges  are  determined  by 
statutorily  designated  dollar  figures. 
Needless  to  say,  as  time  passes,  fixed 
statutory  figures  bec(»ne  increasingly 
inadequate.  In  response  to  the  situation, 
this  measure  would  eliminate  these  dol- 
lar figures  and  would  substitute  instead 
a  formula  based  upon  a  percentage  of 
the  salary  of  the  judicial  officer  for  a  3- 
year-high  period. 

This  proposal  will  leave  intact  the 
two  "classes"  of  children  presently 
found  in  the  law— a  class  of  those  in 
which  the  spouse  is  receiving  an  annuitv 
and  a  class  of  those  in  which  the  spouse 
is  not  receiving  an  annuity  or  is  deceased. 
Moreover,  the  age  limitations  for  chil- 
dren would  remain  the  same— age  18  for 
unmarried  children  excent  for  those  un- 
married children  between  ages  18  and  22 
who  are  full-time  students. 

However,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  amounts  available  for  children's  an- 
nuities would  increase  depending  upai 
the  salary  of  the  particular  judicial  offi- 
cer. For  example,  under  the  present  law, 
if  there  are  three  surviving  children  in 
the  first  class — an  existing  spousal  an- 
nuity— each  child  would  receive  a  month- 
ly grant  of  $129.  Following  the  same  ex- 
ample, each  of  the  three  children  in  the 
second  class — no  spousal  annuity— would 
receive  $155  each  month. 

Undw  the  new  proposal,  the  annuity 
amounts  would  vary  according  to  the  ju- 
dicial salary  and  the  number  of  children. 
The  three  surviving  children  of  a  district 
judge  in  either  class  would  each  receive 
annuities  equaling  $390  per  month. 

The  second  major  amendment  in  this 
bill  addresses  the  computation  of  annui- 
ties for  surviving  spouses.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  formula  based  upon  a  3 -year 
high  salary  average  and  the  years  of 
service  with  a  factoring  figure  of  0.0125 
is  utilized  to  determine  the  annuity.  ITie 
maximum  annuity  amount  is  40  percent, 
and  this  is  achievable  after  32  years  of 
creditable  service.  There  is  no  "floor"  or 
minimum  amount. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  would  in- 
crease the  factoring  figure  utiUzed  in  the 
formula  to  0.0150  to  allow  annuities  to 
contemplate  higher  costs  in  these  infla- 
tionary times.  Moreover,  this  bill  will 
raise  the  "celling"  or  maximum  amounts 
on  annuities  to  50  percent  of  the  judicial 
salary.  In  order  for  a  spouse  to  receive 
this  maximum  benefit,  the  judicial  offi- 
cer will  have  to  serve  for  slightly  more 
than  33  years. 

Most  importantly,  this  bill  will  create 
a  flocH-  of  30  percent  of  the  judicial  offi- 
cer's salary  which  will  vest  after  3  com- 
plete years  of  creditable  service.  This 
floor'' feature  is  especially  important  to 
our  Judges  who  during  the  past  two  dec- 


ades have  assumed  their  positions  at  the 
average  age  of  51.  Inadequate  annuity 
amoimts  for  survivors  whose  spouses  die 
in  the  early  years  of  judicial  service  con- 
stitute the  problem  most  in  need  of  a 
remedy. 

Naturally,  in  order  to  partially  offset 
the  costs  of  the  program  and  to  main- 
tain its  actuarial  integrity,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  percentage  of  ju- 
dicial contributiOTi.  TTiis  measure  re- 
quires that  participating  judges  contrib- 
ute 5  percent  of  their  salary  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  I  think  that  it  is  impcHiant  to 
note  that  this  program  is  not  mandatory. 
It  is  a  voluntary  program,  and  due  to  the 
costs  to  the  individual,  it  is  more  likely 
that  it  will  appeal  to  older  judges  for 
whom  the  cost  of  life  insurance  may  be 
prohibitive.  The  surviving  spouses  and 
children  of  deceased  judicial  officers  are 
the  real  beneficiaries  of  this  measure, 
and  they  deserve  our  consideration, 
which  will  be  fully  given  when  we  inquire 
into  all  aspects  of  this  proposal  during 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1874 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Survivors'  An- 
nuities Reform  Act  of  1981." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "4.5  percent"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"5.0  percent". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  376  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "There  shall  also  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  "Judicial  Sur- 
vivors' AnniUtles  Fund, "  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
amounts  required  to  maintain  the  actuarial 
balance  of  the  program  as  such  amounts  are 
actuarially  determined  on  an  annual  basis  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Pub.  L  96- 
595  (31  U.S.C.  i  68a) ." 

(c)  Subsection  (h)(1)(B)  of  section  876 
of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by 
striking  clauses  (1)  and  (U)  and  Insertlne  In 
Ueu  thereof: 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  average  annual  sal- 
ary amount  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  aubeecUon  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(il)  20  percent  of  such  average  annual  sal- 
ary amount,  divided  by  the  number  of  chU- 
dren;" 

(d)  Subsection  (h)(1)(C)  of  section  376 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  clauses  (U)  and  (111)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(U)  20  percent  of  the  average  annual  sal- 
ary amount  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  susbecUon  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(Ul)  40  percent  of  such  average  annual 
salary  amoimt,  divided  by  the  number  of 
children; " 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  376  of  ttUe 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended: 

(I)  by  striking  out  "1V4  percent"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "1.6  percent";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  existing  provlao 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

Provided,  That  such  annuity  shall  not  ex- 


ceed an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent  of  such 
average  annual  salary,  nor  be  leas  than  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  such  average 
annual  salary,  and  that  any  amount  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  appucable. 

(f)  SubeecUon  (h)(2)  of  eecUon  376  of 
title  28,  Unitwl  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  foUowlng  "remM^ 
rlage'  and  adding  -prior  to  the  attainment 
of  sixty  years  of  age.". 

SBC.  3.  The  benefits  conferred  by  thU  Act 
shall  Immediately  become  avaUable  to  any 
individual  becoming  eligible  for  an  annuity 
under  section  376  of  title  28,  United  Sutes 
Code,  on  or  after  the  date  upon  which  thU 
Act  becomes  effective.  Provided  That  al- 
though the  rights  of  any  Judicial  official 
electing  to  come  within  the  purrlew  of  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  on  or 
after  the  date  upon  which  thU  Act  becomes 
effective,  shall  be  deitermlned  exclusively  un- 
der the  provisions  of  that  section  as  amended 
by  thU  Act,  nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  cancel,  abrogate  or  dimminh  any 
rights  to  which  an  individual  or  his  or  her 
survivors  may  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  that 
individual  having  contributed  to  the  Judi- 
cial survivors  annuity  fund  before  the  date 
upon  which  this  Act  becomes  effective 

Sec.  4.  At  any  time  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
this  Act  becomes  effective,  any  judicial  offi- 
cial who  has  been  participating  in  the  Ju- 
dicial survivors  aimuity  program  created  by 
the  Act  of  October  19,  1976  (90  Stat.  2603) 
shall  be  entitled  to  revoke  his  or  her  earlier 
election  to  participate  in  that  program  and 
thereby  completely  withdraw  from  partici- 
pation in  the  program  as  reformed  by  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  (a)  any  such  revocation 
may  be  effected  only  by  means  of  a  wrlUng 
filed  with  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  (b)   any 
such  writing  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become 
effecUve  no  sooner  than  the  date  upon  which 
that  writing  is  received  by  the  Director,  (c) 
upon  receipt  of  such  a  writing  by  the  Direc- 
tor, any  and  aU  rights  to  survivorahlp  bene- 
fits for  such  Judicial  officials  survivors  shall 
terminate,  and  all  amounu  credited  to  such 
Judicial  official's  Individual  account  togeUier 
with  Interest  at  3  percent  per  annum,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  vear  to  that 
date  of  revocation,  shall  thereafter  be  re- 
turned to  that  Judicial  official  in  a  lump- 
sum refund  paymenit.  and   (d)   any  Judicial 
official  who  effects  such  a  revocation  and  who 
subsequently    again    becomes    eUglble    and 
elects  to  Join  the  Judicial  survivors  annuiUes 
program  created  by  this  Act  under  the  pro- 
vUlons   of   ssotlon   376   of   title   28,    United 
sutes  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shaU 
be  permitted   to  do  so  only  upon   the  r»- 
depoelt  of  the  full  amount  of  the  refund 
obtained  under  this  section  plus  Interest  at 
3  percent  per  annum,  compounded  on  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year  from  the  date  of  the 
revocation  until  the  date  upon  which  th*t 
amount  is  redeposlted.  Any  Judicial  official 
who  falls  to  effect  a  revocation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  right  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion within  one  hundred  and  ^hty  days 
after  the  date  upon  which  this  Act  becomes 
effective  shall  be  deemed  to  have  irrevocably 
waived  the  rtght  to  that  revocation. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third  month  foUowlng 
the  month  in  which  lit  is  enacted. 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  1875.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  Harbour  Island,  Incorpo- 
rated, Tampa,  Fla.,  to  construct  and 
mamtain  two  flx-span  bridges  in  and 
over  Garrison  Channel,  Tunpa,  Pla.-  to 
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the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

GAMUSON  CHANNEL,  TAMPA,  FI^. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  leglslatiCHi  that  allows 
Harbour  Island  Incorporated  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  two  fix -span  bridges 
in  and  over  Garrison  Channel  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  ITiese  bridges  will  enable  the  plan- 
ned development  of  a  billion-dollar  resi- 
dential and  commercial  project  on  Sed- 
don  Island  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
plans  already  underway  for  the  revital- 
ization  of  the  downtown  Tampa  area.  By 
releasing  the  Federal  Government  from 
its  responsibility  for  Garrison  Channel, 
Federal  taxpayers  will  be  saved  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  channel.  At  the  same 
time  the  city  of  Tampa  will  benefit  from 
the  creation  of  an  estimated  6,000  new 
permanent  jobs  and  the  addition  of  ap- 
proximately $28  million  to  the  city's  ad 
valorum  tax  rolls.  Private  citizens,  the 
business  community,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  are  imited  in  support  of 
the  Seddon  Island  Envelopment.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  will  materially  help 
the  people  in  Tampa  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  Federal  budget.  I  urge 
its  speedy  passage.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1876.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Highway  Beautification  Act  to  permit 
the  States  to  allow  businesses  and  resi- 
dential directional  signs  on  Interstate 
and  primary  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

HIGHWAY  BEATrrmCATION  ACT  OT  1981 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965. 
It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
seeks  to  withhold  some  $10  million  in 
highway  fluids  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
because  the  erection  of  14  road  signs 
statewide  does  not  comply  with  Federal 
specifications  under  the  1965  act.  Ore- 
gon has  made  every  effort  to  keep  its 
lands  litter-free,  its  water  purified  and 
its  esthetic  quality  incomparable. 

In  that  light,  I  find  this  action  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  slightly 
mystifying.  In  response,  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  to  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  which  will  allow 
States  to  erect  business  and  recreational 
directional  signs  or  di.splays  which  con- 
form to  DOT  specifications.  With  this 
small  change,  we  can  protect  the  10-per- 
cent share  of  Oregon's  Federal  highway 
funds  which  are  presently  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  in  1971  the  voters  of 
Oregon  overwhelmingly  supported  a  ref- 
erendmn  to  place  a  deposit  price  of  5 
and  10  cents  on  all  soda  and  beer  cans  or 
bottles.  Since  enactment  in  1972,  our 
roads,  parks,  and  various  recreational 
resorts  are  virtually  litter-free. 

Oregon  was  the  first  State  to  enact 
such  a  law,  and  since  then,  six  others 
have  followed  suit.  We  also  have  con- 
stant support  by  volunteer  organizations 
throughout  the  State  to  keep  oiu-  high- 
ways beautified.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
drive  Into  Oregon's  scenic  mountain 
ranges  and  see  teams  of  volunteers  toting 


plastic  garbage  bags  down  the  highways, 
trying  to  preserve  the  cleanliness  of  our 
State  highways.  The  Willamette  River 
"cleanup"  is  another  example.  Due  to 
pollutants,  farm  runoff  and  the  deterior- 
ating sewage  systems  of  the  latter  1950's, 
the  Mid-Willamette  Valley's  major 
waterway  became  a  health  hazard. 
Sparked  by  State  and  local  government 
concern  about  a  biologically  safe  water 
system,  a  stringent  10-year  program  was 
quickly  mandated  and  adopted.  Today, 
due  to  this  action,  waterskllng.  swim- 
ming and  fishing  for  freshwater  trout 
are  common  practices  on  the  Willamette. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  to  speak 
about  all  the  programs  the  State  and 
local  governments  of  Oregon  have  en- 
acted to  preserve  its  beauty,  but  I  think 
my  point  is  clear.  Oregon  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  prudent  manager  of  Its 
natural  beauty.  Federal  intervention  on 
this  scale  will  do  little  good  and  could 
cause  much  harm  to  State  efforts  to  pro- 
tect its  highway  environment. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  imanlmous 
consent  to  enter  the  following  letter  into 
the  Record.  In  it,  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Drew  Lewis  agrees  that  "sev- 
eral States  are  experiencing  problems  in 
administering  certain  provisions  of  this 
program,  similar  to  the  State  of  Oregon." 
And  one  source  tells  me  that  Oregon  may 
be  one  of  the  only  two  States  that  are 
even  close  to  complete  compliance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mark  :  Thank  you  for  your  recent  let- 
ter requesting  advice  relative  to  an  Inquiry 
from  Representative  Mary  Alice  Pord  of  the 
Oregon  House  Committee  on  Transportation 
concerning  Oregon  House  bill  2045  and  pos- 
sible Imposition  of  the  10-percent  penalty 
provision  of  the  Federal  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  aUevlatlng  the  difficulties  that  are 
associated  with  the  highway  beautification 
program.  Several  States  are  experiencing 
problems  In  administering  certain  provisions 
of  this  program,  similar  to  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. We  are  well  aware  of  Oregon's  senti- 
ments regarding  the  future  direction  of  the 
highway  beautification  program  as  a  result 
of  testimony  provided  by  State  officials  dur- 
ing the  program  reassessment  effort  that  Is 
currently  underway. 

Presently  we  are  awaiting  a  report  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Outdoor 
Advertising  and  Motorist  Information  which 
was  established  to  conduct  the  reassessment. 
As  a  part  of  this  effort,  you  can  be  assured 
that  every  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
comments  which  were  provided  by  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

Specifically,  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
allowed  the  erection  of  two  classes  of  signs 
("business  Identification"  and  "residential 
directional")  In  nonconforming  areas,  which 
are  In  violation  of  existing  Federal  law.  The 
Federal  Highway  Administration  has  been 
working  with  the  State  on  this  problem  since 
1978,  and  has  done  everything  administra- 
tively possible  to  resolve  the  Issue  without 
success. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  Is  presently  con- 
sidering legislation  concerning  both  the 
"business  identification"  and  "residential  di- 
rectional"  classes  of  signs  in  the  form  of 


House  bills  2983  and  2045,  respectively.  If 
these  bills  continue  to  allow  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  these  types  of  signs  in  areas 
adjacent  to  Interstate  and  prlmstry  highways, 
they  will  not  resolve  the  existing  problem  of 
compliance  with  Federal  law,  but  will  be  in 
conflict  with  it. 

While  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
confronting  the  State  of  Oregon,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  enforce  the  existing  law.  Until 
such  time  as  any  recommended  administra- 
tive and  legislative  changes  to  this  program 
are  effected,  the  10-percent  penalty  provision 
is  a  reality. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clarify  this 
matter  for  you. 
Sincerely, 

Duw. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  an  unprecedented  amendment,  m 
the  first  session  of  the  96th  Congress,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  sponsored  S.  344.  That 
bill  would  have  established  'a  statewide 
system  to  control  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  dis- 
plays and  devices  adjacent  to  the  inter- 
state and  primary  systems."  Unfortu- 
nately, S.  344  died  in  the  waning  days  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
letter  of  transmittal  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecion,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1876 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Federal 
Highway  Beautification  Act,  Section  131  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  By  adding  immediately  after  subsection 
(o)  the  following  new  subsection: 

(p)  A  State  may  allow  activities  not  visible 
from  the  main  travelled  way  of  a  highway  on 
the  Interstate  System  or  the  primary  system 
to  erect  signs,  displays  or  devices  adjacent 
to  such  highway  which,  at  a  minimum,  con- 
forms to  the  size,  lighting,  and  spacing  stand- 
ards promulgated  by  the  Secretary  for  direc- 
tional signs  under  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this 
section.  Identifying  the  location  of  the  ac- 
tivity, if  the  activity  Is  not  able  to  advertise 
Its  presence  through  a  sign  permitted  under 
subsection  (c)  (3)  of  this  section." 

(2)  By  reletterlng  existing  subsections  (p) 
and  (q)  of  such  section  as  (q)  and  (r),  re- 
spectively. Including  any  reference  thereto.^ 
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By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schmitt)  : 
S.  1877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  NM-12846;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

REmSTATXMCNT  AND  VALIDATION  OF  AN  OIL  AND 
GAS 


•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
oil  and  gas  lease  NM-12846  is  an  800-acre 
lease,  320  acres  of  which  are  part  of  a 
Federal  land  worlcing  interest  unit  called 
the  Quail  Unit,  comprising  3.840  acres  in 
Lea  County,  N.  Mex.  Getty  Oil  Co.  is  the 
imit  operator  with  Gulf  and  11  other 
parties  participating.  On  Deconber  12, 
1980,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  primary 
term,  drilling  was  begun  on  lease  NM- 
12846.  The  well  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of 
15,200  feet  and  completed  as  a  producing 
well  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,455,266.  Through 


a  clerical  and  computer  error.  Gulf  failed 
to  pay  the  rental  due  by  January  2, 1981. 
Upon  discovery  of  the  failure  to  pay 
rental.  Gulf  tendered  the  late  rental 
check  which  was  duly  accepted  and 
cashed  by  the  BLM.  Notice  of  termina- 
tion was  received  on  October  19,  1981, 
and  Gulf  appealed  the  decision  of  the 
BLM  on  October  21,  1981. 

Strong  equitable  reasons  exist  for  re- 
instatement. Development  of  the  lease 
commenced  well  before  the  end  of  the 
primary  term;  the  Quail  Unit  was  formed 
on  September  1,  1980;  actual  drilling 
commenced  on  December  12,  1980;  more 
than  $2  million  was  expended  in  develop- 
ment and  the  failure  to  promptly  pay  the 
rental  on  January  2  resulted  from  cleri- 
cal and  computer  error. 

Public  Law  90-245  enacted  on  May  12, 
1970,  provided  certain  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reinstate 
Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  which  had 
terminated  for  failure  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  rental  or  failure  to  pay  It 
timely.  In  granting  new  authority  to  the 
Secretary,  the  House  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  recognized  that 
by  limiting  reinstatement  to  those  cases 
wherein  the  full  amount  of  the  rental 
due,  including  any  back  rental  must  be 
paid  or  tendered  within  20  days  of  the 
due  date  of  the  lease,  some  otherwise 
deserving  cases  might  not  be  reinstated 
under  this  legislation. 

The  committee  was  concerned  about 
"intentional"  mistakes,  that  is  "•  •  • 
whereby  unethical  operators  could  know- 
ingly underpay  or  submit  rentals  late  and 
thereby  gain  additional  time  while  an 
oilfield  'play'  is  developing."  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that,  "flln  balancing  the 
advantage  of  a  more  liberal  relief  provi- 
sion against  the  committee's  desire  to 
reduce  the  incentive  for  'intentional'  mis- 
takes, the  latter  course  was  chosen.  In  the 
event  truly  deserving  cases  arise  that 
cannot  meet  the  20-day  provision  re- 
course to  private  relief  legislation  may  be 
necessary."  This  is  one  of  those  "truly 
deserving  cases." 

The  rental  amoimt  here  involved  is 
$400.  A  small  sum  compared  to  the  ex- 
penditure involved  in  establishing  the 
Quail  Unit  and  the  more  than  $2  miUicxi 
expended  in  the  drilling  of  the  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  by  a 
New  Mexico  investor  to  examine  the  equi- 
ties of  this  case.  After  looking  at  it  care- 
fully, I  feel  this  legislation  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  a  slight,  inadvertent  over- 
sight does  not  result  in  a  loss  of  millions.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1878.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  offer  lifetime  leases  to 
certain  individuals  leasing  dwellings  in 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

LEASING  OF  OWCLLINGB  IN  TRB  DXLAWARK  WATKR 
GAP  NATIONAL  RKCRXATION  ARXA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  bill  which  seeks 
to  delay  the  pending  eviction  faced  by 
142  tenants  currently  living  within  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  The  bill  would  create  a  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  lease-back  pol- 


icy for  all  residents  who  now  lease  their 
homes  from  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Delaware  Water  Gap  National 
Recreational  Area  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  complement  to  the  Tocks  Is- 
land dam  project,  and  was  later  incor- 
porated into  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  in  1978.  In  the  course  of  acquir- 
ing land  for  the  Tocks  Island  project  and 
the  surrounding  recreational  area,  the 
National  Park  Service  forced  residents  to 
sell  their  property  and  leave  the  area.  Of 
the  remaining  tenants  who  lease  their 
residences  from  the  Park  Service,  there 
are  approximately  15  residents  with  life 
estate  rights,  70  year-round  residents 
with  5-year  special  use  permits,  and  142 
seasonal  residents  who  hold  2-year  spe- 
cial use  permits  which  expire  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981. 

After  striving  for  2  years  to  reach  an 
equitable  and  workable  solution  with  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  I  sun  seeking  a  leg- 
islative solution  to  establish  a  uniform 
lease-back  policy  which  would  permit  all 
of  the  current  residents  to  continue  to 
lease  their  residences  under  a  life  estate 
arrangement.  The  bill  would  also  give 
ample  time  to  residents  to  undertake  any 
necessary  corrective  measures  to  con- 
form their  homes  to  minimum  health 
and  safety  standards. 

If  no  legislative  action  is  taken  to  im- 
plement a  uniform  lease-back  policy  in 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Rec- 
reational Area,  the  evictions  will  go 
ahead  as  planned,  subjecting  many  of 
these  residents  to  an  abrupt  termination 
of  their  lifetime  seasonal  retreats.  The 
current  policy  set  forth  by  the  Natl<mal 
Park  Service  does  not  provide  amide 
time  to  bring  the  seasonal  residences  up 
to  the  health,  safety,  and  building  stand- 
ards which  are  required.  Furthermore, 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
year-round  residents  will  be  able  to  re- 
new their  5 -year  leases. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  prompt 
consideration  to  this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
WnxiAHs,   Mr.   Sarbanes,   and 
Mr.  RiEGLE) : 
S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Depository  Institutions  Deregu- 
lation Committee  to  pursue  policies  to 
promote  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
financial  institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,   and  Urban 
Affairs. 

DKPOSITORY  INSlliUi'iOirB  DKRXODLATION 
COKlCmXB 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Hud- 

DLESTON,  DODD,  WILLIAMS,  SaRBANES,  and 

RiEGLE  in  introducing  this  joint  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Committee  (DIDC)  to  pur- 
sue policies  to  promote  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  financial  Institutions  dur- 
ing the  mandated  interest  rate  deregu- 
lation process. 

The  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Committee  was  established  last  year 
as  part  of  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Act  of  1980.  It  was  created 
by  Congress  to  oversee  the  orderly  phase- 
out  of  deposit  interest  rate  ceilings  im- 


posed on  financial  institutions.  When 
Congress  created  the  DIDC,  we  realized 
that  it  would  have  the  difficult  task  of 
formulating  a  deregulatory  schedule 
that  balanced  the  need  for  more  com- 
petitive Interest  rates  for  savers  with  the 
requirement  that  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
financial  institutions  during  the  phase- 
out  period  be  maintained. 

The  excessive  actions  taken  by  the 
DIDC  as  a  result  of  its  meeting  of 
September  22,  1981,  upset  this  delicate 
balance.  At  a  time  when  over  60  percent 
of  the  Nation's  savings  institutions  are 
operating  in  the  red,  the  DIDC  increased 
the  i>assbook  rate  by  50  basis  points; 
adopted  a  new  4-week  averaging  compu- 
tation formula  that  increased  money 
market  certificate  rates;  and  removed 
IRA-Keogh  account  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing for  new  I'/j  year  certificates  begin- 
ning December  1.  In  addition,  the  DIDC 
authorized  penalty  free  transfers  from 
existing  IRA-Keogh  accounts  into  new 
certificates. 

AU  of  the  DIDC's  actions  would  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  cost  of  funds  to 
all  depository  institutions.  Although  the 
increase  in  the  p>assbook  rate  was  subse- 
quently rescinded,  it  would  have  cost 
thrift  institutions  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  earnings  each  year. 
However,  the  increase  in  interest  rates 
was  so  small  that  no  new  fimds  would  be 
attracted  to  these  accounts. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  was 
highlighted  during  the  hearing  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1981.  in  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee, in  which  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Donald  Regan  testified.  I  asked 
Secretary  Regan  at  the  hearings  what, 
new  information  he  and  other  memben> 
of  the  DIDC  used  as  a  basis  for  their  vot« 
to  increase  the  passbook  rate  when  pre* 
vious  requests  for  increases  had  been  re- 
peatedly considered  and  turned  down  b7 
the  DIDC  l)ecause  of  the  severe  earning 
problems  of  thrift  institutions.  His  reply 
was  as  follows: 

Secretary  Regan.  I  was  convinced  at  thai 
time  that  something  had  to  be  dcme  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  funds  out  of  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions. They  were  losing  funds  out  of 
passbook  savings  rapidly.  TTie  reason  had  to 
be  that  they  were  not  paying  competitive  in- 
terest rates,  and  while  there  was  a  certain 
basic  amount  that  probably  would  stay  in 
the  Institutions,  gradually  most  of  it  would 
erode,  as  more  and  more  people  came  to 
realize  that  S'/j  percent  or  6  percent  does  not 
not  compete  effectively  with  15  percent  And 
In  aa  effort  to  make  them  more  competitive, 
I  wanted  to  take  the  first  step,  however 
small.  And  a  half  a  percentage  point  Increase 
was  a  small  step  in  that  direction  of  making 
them  more  competitive  in  Interest  rates. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  money  for  all 
savers  certificates  Is  not  coming  out  of  the 
money  market  funds  to  the  extent  that  we 
Initially  assumed  it  would.  Later  this  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  false  blip  or  something  of 
that  nature,  but  at  least  the  Initial  Indica- 
tions are  that  In  the  first  week  of  all  savers, 
money  market  funds  Increased  rather  than 
decreased. 

To  put  it  mildly.  I'm  confused  as  to  what 
Is  going  on  there.  I  can  find  no  one  who  has 
made  any  detailed  study  of  where  the  money 
Is  coming  from.  So  we  decided,  "We  can  al- 
ways revisit  this  question.  We  are  going  to 
have  further  meetings  of  the  DTDC,  so  let's 
back  off  now  to  see  what  is  going  on  and 
find  out  if  most  of  that  ASC  money  Is  com- 
ing from  passbook  savings,  so  that  the  half- 
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percent  Increase  Isn't  going  to  stancb  tb»t 
Bow." 

I  was  extremely  dismayed  to  learn 
that  the  DIDC  took  such  a  precipitlous 
action  without  a  firm  understanding  of 
the  market  forces  governing  the  flow  of 
deposits  from  passbook  accounts  to  all 
savers  certificates.  This  action  seemed 
to  have  been  taken  without  due  consi- 
deration of  the  possible  negative  impact 
on  the  already  ailing  thrift  industry  and 
was  bosed  upon  a  lack  of  substantive 
data. 

In  view  of  this  I  am  introducing  this 
resolution  directing  the  DIDC  not  only 
to  review  its  rule  creating  the  new  IRA- 
Keogh  account,  but  to  refrain  from  all 
actions  that  increase  the  cost  of  funds 
to  depository  institutions  until  economic 
conditions  improve  as  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  deregulation  commit- 
tee. The  resolution  also  mandates  the 
DIDC  to  work  toward  a  deregulation 
framework  that  is  conducive  to  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  all  depository  institu- 
tions and.  in  particular,  the  thrift 
industry. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  wisdom 
of  creating  a  new  IRA-Keogh  account, 
without  market  interest  rate  limitations. 
The  rules  governing  the  new  IRA- 
Keogh  accounts  could  lead  to  an  inter- 
est rate  war  similar  to  the  one  that  the 
financial  markets  experienced  in  1973 
when  the  precurser  of  the  DIDC — the 
coordinating  committee — authorized  a  4- 
year  certificate  with  a  minimum  denom- 
ination of  $1,000  and  no  interest  rate 
ceilings.  This  so  called  "wild  card"  cer- 
tificate clearly  contributed  to  the  mort- 
gage credit  crunch  which  began  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1974. 

The  FDIC  attributed  the  faUure  of  a 
commercial  bank  to  wild  card  certifi- 
cates and  also  discovered  that  these  ac- 
counts hampered  efforts  to  accomplish 
a  supervisory  merger  of  the  failed  insti- 
titutions.  These  wild  cards  have  just  as 
serious  impact  on  small  banks  as  thrifts. 
Congress  has  had  to  step  in  before  to 
control  "wild  card"  certificates  in  the 
past.  ?.nd  we  do  not  want  this  kind  of 
situation  to  happen  again. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  this  reso- 
lution to  require  the  DIDC  to  consider 
setting  a  market  rate  ceiling  on  IRA- 
Keogh  accoimts  so  that  an  orderly 
market  transition  is  encouraged  when 
financial  institutions  begin  to  offer  these 
new  accounts.  I  am  in  no  way  suggest- 
ing that  consumers  should  receive  less 
than  market  rates;  my  concern  is  that 
bidding  up  over  market  rates  in  these 
IRA-Keogh  accounts  would  be  damag- 
ing or  destructive  to  the  economic 
health  of  depository  institutions. 

Perhaps  a  review  of  the  less  than 
stellar  history  of  the  DIDC  will  under- 
score my  assertion  that  many  of  the 
DIDC's  actions  are  not  well  thought  out. 
In  May  of  1980  the  DIDC,  with  Paul 
Volcker  as  its  chairman,  raised  the  ceil- 
ings on  6-month  money  market  certifi- 
cates by  25  basis  points  and  on  2 '/^ -year 
small  saver  certificates  by  50  basis  points. 
These  actions  provided  little  return  for 
the  small  saver  while  these  actions  alone 
cost  savings  and  loan  associations  rough- 
ly $475  million. 


In  June  of  1981,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Secretary  Regan,  the  DIDC  acted 
to  further  speed  up  the  deregulation 
process  by  removing  a  12-percent  cap  on 
the  small  savers  certificate.  Even  more 
significant,  the  DIDC  proposed  removing 
all  interest  rate  ceilings  on  certificates 
with  maturities  of  4  years  or  more.  The 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations  chal- 
lenged this  action  in  the  courts,  and  the 
courts  decided  that  the  DIDC  had  ex- 
ceeded its  authority.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  DIDC  attempted  to  take 
this  action  while  thrifts  were  experienc- 
ing unprecedented  earnings  and  liquidity 
pressures  underscores  its  lack  of  concern 
for  thrifts  and  the  housing  market  they 
serve. 

One  of  the  most  recent  actions  that 
the  DIDC  took  was  to  allow  brokering 
of  deposits  in  connection  with  all  savers 
certificates  by  Wall  Street  firms.  Under 
the  arrangement,  brokerage  firms  were 
allowed  to  market  ASC's  across  the  coun- 
try with  the  resulting  deposits  Sowing 
only  to  a  few  large  institutions.  Permit- 
ting savers  to  open  ASC  accounts  with 
brokerage  houses  circumvents  the  will  of 
Congress  that  local  financial  institutions 
and  the  local  mortgage  markets  were  to 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  program.  Al- 
though my  resolution  does  not  speak  to 
the  ASC  brokering  problem,  I  believe 
that  the  DIDC's  regulatory  interpreta- 
tion is  unwise  and  that  the  DIDC  should 
assess  what  harm  may  have  ensued  from 
this  policy. 

It  appears  that  the  DIDC  has  at- 
tempted to  speed  up  the  deregulation 
process  without  adequate  regard  for  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  thrift  institu- 
tions. If  the  viability  of  the  Nation's 
thrift  institutions  is  to  be  maintained 
and  if  credit  is  to  begin  flowing  back  to 
the  depressed  housing  industry,  the 
DIDC  must  be  more  responsive  to  the 
thrift  industry  and  evaluate  more  care- 
fully the  impact  of  its  decisions  on  the 
mortgage  market. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Rich- 
ard Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  this  resolution.  In  fact,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  DIDC,  he 
not  only  has  requested  a  review  of  the 
rules  governing  the  IRA-Keogrh  ac- 
counts, but  has  publicly  spoken  out  on 
the  lack  of  concern  for  the  thrift's  prob- 
lems by  the  DIDC.  It  is  my  hope  that 
through  the  actions  taken  by  Chairman 
Pratt,  and  through  those  of  us  introduc- 
ing this  resolution,  that  a  greater  sensi- 
tivity will  be  fostered  on  the  part  of 
other  members  of  the  DIDC.  The  DIDC 
must  deliberate  more  fully  on  the  impact 
of  its  actions  on  the  thrift  industry. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  resolution.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  f  oUowing  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  129 

Whereas  the  Congress  established  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  Commit- 
tee to  provide  for  the  orderly  phase-out  of 
the  limitations  on  the  muTimnnr)  rates  of 
interest  and  dividends  which  may  be  paid 


on  depoaita  and  accounts  at  depository  In- 
Btltutlona; 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  establishing 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee,  has  required  the  Committee  to 
carry  out  Its  responsibilities  with  "due  regard 
for  the  safety  and  soundness  of  depositary 
Institutions":  and 

Whereas  persistently  high  Interest  rates 
have  produced  severe  strains  within  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  financial  system  said 
disrupted  the  flow  of  funds  for  home  mort- 
gage finance:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

RetolveA  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  Committee  shall — 

(1)  review  Its  rule  creating  a  new  IBA- 
Keogb  account  with  a  minimum  maturity  of 
IVi  years.  The  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Committee  shall  consider  setting 
a  celling  on  such  accounts  tied  to  a  money 
market  Interest  rate. 

(3)  refrain  from  all  further  actions  whieh 
Increase  the  coat  of  funds  to  depository  In- 
stitutions until  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  committee  unanimously  finds 
that  stability  is  restored  to  financial  markets, 
or  until  December  31,  1982,  whichever  Is 
earlier;  and 

(3)  work  toward  establishing  a  deregula- 
tion framework  conducive  to  the  long  term 
viability  of  all  depository  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly those  serving  the  mongage  markets 
and  credit  needs  of  local  communities. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joining  with  other 
Senators  today  to  introduce  legislation 
directing  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Committee  (.DIDC)  to  recon- 
sider actions  taken  at  their  Septem- 
ber 22  meeting  and  to  refrain  from  all 
further  actions  which  increase  the  cost 
of  funds  to  depository  institutions. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  in- 
terfere with  the  decisions  of  a  regula- 
tory agency.  But  the  DIDC  has  demon- 
strated, time  and  again,  such  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  mandate  given  to  it  by 
the  96tli  Congress,  as  well  as  for  orderly 
rulemaking  procedures,  &at  we  cannot 
continue  to  ignore  its  performance. 
More  importantly,  the  DIDC  has  become 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  precarious 
situation  we  find  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, particularly  the  instability  among 
our  financial  institutions  and  the  pun- 
ishing interest  rates  which  deny  credit 
to  home  buyers,  farms,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  DIDC  was  created  by  title  U  of 
Public  Law  96-221,  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act.  Its  voting  members  are  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  (the  current 
chairman ),  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration;  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (an  em- 
ployee of  the  Treasury  and  a  member  of 
the  FDIC)  sits  in  a  nonvoting  status. 
The  committee  meets  quarterly  and  is 
charged  with  "the  orderly  phase-out 
and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  lim- 
itaition  on  the  maximum  rates  of  inter- 
est and  dividends  which  may  be  paid  on 
deposits  and  accounts  as  rapidly  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  warrant"  over  a  6-year 
period  ending  In  March  1986.  Further, 
we  instructed  the  DIDC  to  "work  toward 
providing  depositors  with  a  market  rate 
of  return  on  their  savings  with  due  re- 
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gard  for  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
depository  institutions."  Later,  we  said 
"the  Deregulation  Committee  shall  not 
increase  such  limitations  above  market 
rates  during  the  6-year  period." 

On  September  22,  the  committee  took 
the  following  actions:  First.  By  a  3-to-2 
vote,  it  raised  the  regular  (passbook) 
savings  rates  at  commercial  and  savings 
banks,  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
by  50  basis  points  (one-half  of  1  per- 
cent). The  action  would  clearly  raise 
costs  to  institutions  and  <  their  bor- 
rowers—by an  estimated  $2  billion— but, 
in  the  virtually  unanlmotis  opinion  of  all 
concerned,  do  nothing  to  add  to  the 
volume  of  savings  (since  convenience 
passbook  rates  are  far  below  market 
rates  of  interest) .  Chairman  Volcker  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  warned  that: 

The  Impact  on  (bank  and  S&L)  earnings 
In  this  case  seems  so  severe  (that)  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  these  Institutions  would  be 
Jeopardized. 

Chairman  Pratt  of  the  FHLBB  (which 
supervises  most  thrift  Institutions) 
added: 

We  see  no  factors  which  would  offset  that 
and  given  the  situation  of  the  industry  to- 
day, I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. 

Several  days  ago.  Secretary  Regan 
"changed  his  mind"  and  concluded  that: 

The  likely  benefits  to  depositors  now  ap- 
pear to  be  outweighed  by  the  probable  ad- 
veree  effects  (in  terms  of  Increased  costs)  to 
the  depository  institutions. 

Accordingly,  he  reversed  his  vote,  and 
this  50-basis-point  passbook  increase  has 
been  "postponed  indefinitely". 

Second.  Created,  effective  December  1 
a  new  account  for  IRA  /Keogh  depositors 
with  a  minimum  maturity  of  18  months, 
fixed  or  floating  interest  rates,  an  invita- 
tion to  waive  early  withdrawal  penalties 
for  existing  savers  "rolling  into"  these 
accounts,  and— most  significantly- no 
Interest  rate  limit. 

Because  of  fee  changes  in  eligibility 
and  annual  deduction  limits  for  these 
retirement  savings  programs,  adopted  as 
part  of  our  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  the  potential  audience  for  IRA/ 
Keogh  will  increase  next  year  by  48  mil- 
lion taxpayers.  Under  current  rules  IRA/ 
Keogh  customers  may  choose  from  a 
wide  variety  of  certificates  to  fund  their 
retirement  trusts,  including  aU  of  the 
market-related  accounts.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  a  new  ceiling-free  account  Is, 
therefore,  probably  unnecessary. 

But  more  importantly,  creation  of  a 
new  no-celling  account  Invites  sky-high 
bidding  among  depositories— the  kind  of 
rmnous  rate  wars  experienced  in  the 
roaring  twenties,  briefly  in  1973,  or  most 
recently  in  the  competition  for  so-caUed 
retaU  repurchase  agreements— where 
rates  of  40  percent  and  50  percent  were 
offered  for  a  brief  period  to  entice  savers 
mto  longer  term  accounts.  Many  financial 
mstltutions,  particularly  those  smaUer 
banks  and  thrift  institutions  serving 
hometown  credit  needs,  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  engage  in  unbridled  rate  warfare 
at  the  present  time.  Yet  feey  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma:  Meet  fee  competition 
or  lose  the  customer.  IRA/Keogh  ac- 
counts are  systematic  and  stable  deposits 


under  normal  circumstances.  They  are 
also  ideal  soiirces  of  funds  for  longer 
term  credit,  such  as  home  mortgages.  To 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  market  for  these 
accounts  by  a  marketing  free-for-all  at 
the  end  of  this  year  will  do  permanent 
damage  to  the.  supply  of  savings  for  the 
less  well-heeled  depositories  meeting 
everyday  consumer  credit  needs. 

Third.  Adoption  of  a  new  and  higher 
ceiling  rate  for  the  popular  six-monfe 
money  market  certificate  accoimts — 
which  today  account  for  $486  billion  in 
deposits — in  weeks  when  feere  Is  a  de- 
cline in  fee  index  rate.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  averaging  the  four  preceding 
Treasury  auction  results  for  26-week 
bills  in  such  weeks.  The  use  of  this  "mov- 
ing average"  presumably  will  help  banks 
and  8.  b  L.'s  compete  better  wife  unreg- 
ulated money  market  funds  offered  by 
securities  firms ;  howevn-,  fee  higher  rate 
permitted  will  still  not  approach  fee  Wall 
Street  rates  on  feose  uninsured  Invest- 
ments in  most  situations.  Purfeermore, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  seemingly  tech- 
nical adjustment  would  have  cost  fee 
S.  k  L.  assoclatlcns  $300  million  in  earn- 
ings if  It  had  been  In  effect  during  fee 
first  8  months  of  1981. 

Even  wife  the  postponement  of  a  cost- 
Increasing  passbook  account  increase, 
fee  cumulative  impact  of  feese  changes 
could  well  negate  the  assistance  we 
sought  to  provide  the  depository  institu- 
tions, and  their  agricultural  and  residen- 
tial mortgage  credit  customers,  through 
enactment  of  the  all  savers  certificate  as 
part  of  fee  tax  bill  last  summer.  The 
damage  of  high  interest  rates  and  fee 
plight  of  the  thrift  business,  with  its 
"borrow  short-lend  long"  asset-liability 
imbalance,  were  thoroughly  described  In 
our  6-hour  debate  the  evening  of  July  16. 
We  sought,  through  all  savers,  to  lower 
the  cost  of  funds  to  institutions  and 
thereby  to  feeir  mortgage  and  farm  loan 
customers.  Now,  through  fee  actions  of 
the  majority  of  appointees  serving  at  the 
DIDC,  our  efforts  were  undermined  and 
perhaps  destroyed  in  2  hours  Septem- 
ber 22. 

The  flip-flop  by  fee  Treasury  Secre- 
tary on  fee  passbook  accounts  ceiling  is 
representative,  unfortunately,  of  the 
procedural  practices  and  confusion 
which  have  characterized  fee  DIDC  since 
its  creation. 

At  its  very  first  meeting  May  28,  1980. 
fee  committee  adopted  a  rate  schedule 
for  MMC  accoimts  of  Bysantlne  com- 
plexity wifeout  notice  or  an  opportunity 
for  public  comment — and  then  set  an  ef- 
fective date  5  days  hence  for  imple- 
mentation. A  U.S.  district  court  sub- 
sequently ruled  that  feose  actions  vio- 
lated fee  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
and  ordered  fee  committee  to  provide  an 
appropriate  notice  and  comment  period. 
More  recent  actions,  such  as  fee 
IRA/Keough  instrument  described 
above,  followed  invitations  to  comment 
on  markedly  different  proposals. 

The  latest  procedural  fiasco  involved 
fee  all  savers  certificates.  On  Septem- 
ber 3  fee  DIDC  Issued  regulations  which 
stated  that: 

Any  brokers'  or  finders'  fees  paid  In  con- 
nection with  an  ASC  must  be  Included  as 
part  of  the  yield  on  the  deposit. 


Then,  on  October  l — ^in  an  Informal 
decision  made  by  staff  on,  apparently,  a 
2-to-2  vote,  with  one  abstention— "bona 
fide  brokers,"  such  as  Wall  Street  firms, 
were  exempted  from  fee  restriction.  As 
a  result,  the  major  securities  firms — wife 
their  nationwide  sales  networks — are 
soliciting  all  savers  depositors  for  a 
handful  of  depository  institutions — 
despite  the  clear  decision  by  Congress 
that  the  all  savers  instrument  was  to  be 
sold  through  all  qualified  depository  In- 
stitutions and  not  through  securities 
dealers. 

As  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  observed  In 
a  letter  to  fee  DIDC: 

The  brokerage  ruling  certainly  was  Im- 
portant enough  for  a  formal  vote  of  the 
DIDC. 

He  also  noted: 

I  raised  the  question  because  of  adverse 
consequences  that  may  be  occurring  by  vir- 
tue of  brokers  seeking  All  Savers  Certificates 
to  the  intent  of  AU  Savers,  which  U  to  xe- 
disadvantage  of  smaller  conmiunlty  savings 
and  loan  associations  (because  of)  the  fee 
basis  of  such  brokerage,  which  goes  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  AU  SaTers.  which  is  to  re- 
duce costs  to  thrifts. 

Such  procedural  horseplay  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  regulatory  process — not 
to  mention  the  intent  of  Congress  In 
developing  this  tax  incentive  for  savings 
at  depository  institutions. 

To  compound  the  problems  described 
above,  fee  DIDC  has  plans  for  acceler- 
ating fee  deregulation  process  further — 
despite  the  growing  evidence  wife  each 
passing  day  of  strains  on  our  financial 
system  and  the  persistence  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  At  their  September  22  meet- 
ing, they  also  agreed  to  issue  for  com- 
ment a   variety  of  proposals  for  new 
savings  instruments,  including  some  en- 
tirely wifeout  rate  ceilings  and  ofeers 
on  a  variable  rate  basis.  Significantly, 
the  committee  issued  these  for  30  day. 
rather  than  the  customary  60  day,  com- 
ment so  feat  feey  might  be  placed  on  toe 
agenda  for  fee  next  scheduled  meeting. 
The  first  proposal  would  attempt  to 
circumvent  a  Judicial  decision  last  sum- 
mer feat  the  DIDC  cannot,  under  Pub- 
lic Law  96-221.  ignore  preservation  of  a 
housing    differential    on    accounts    In 
existence  in  December  1975.  Comment- 
ing on  conference  report  language,  U.8. 
District  Judge  Grerhard  GeseU  observed: 
"Congress  rarely  speaks  in  such  unmis- 
takable terms."  It  would  create  a  sched- 
ule for  phasing-out  rate  ceilings  begin- 
ning with  a  new  no-limit  3^2 -year  ac- 
count next  February.  Again,  fee  prospect 
looms  for  unbridled  and  debilitating  rate 
competition  among  banks,  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Then,  after  a  delay  of  almost  a  monfe, 
the  committee  issued  for  shortened  com- 
ment three  possible  instruments  to  com- 
pete wife  fee  money  martcet  funds: 
First,  a  no-ceiling  transaction  account 
wife  $5,000  minimum — which  would  re- 
vert to  a  NOW  account  if  fee  balance  fell 
below  that  minimum — and  wifedrawals 
permitted  in  $500  units;  second,  an  ac- 
count indexed  to  13-week  TYeasury  bill 
rates — eifeer  fixed  at  time  of  issue,  or 
fioating  daily  or  weekly — wife  $10,000 
investment  required,  and  no  additions  or 
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withdrawals  permitted  during  the  initial 
91  days,  though  withdrawals  could  be 
made  with  14-day  notice  thereafter;  and 
third,  a  $25,000  minimum,  ceiling-free 
account,  with  1-day  withdrawal  notice. 
With  tongue  firmly  planted  in  my  cheek, 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  these  ac- 
tions emanate  from  a  deregulation  com- 
mittee. 

Certainly,  the  possibility  for  more 
"wild  card"  and  "hot  money"  savings 
plans  is  disturbing.  It  could  offset  any 
benefits  depository  institutions  and  their 
borrowers  might  get  from  a  lowering  of 
today's  interest  rate  levels.  If  there  is 
no  improvement  in  the  interest  rate  cli- 
mate between  now  and  December,  it 
could  worsen  an  already  dire  situation. 

The  financial  illness  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks — the  so  called  thrift  institutions 
which  specialize  in  home  finance — is 
well  known.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  companies,  according  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  are 
suffering  negative  earnings  and  $25  bil- 
lion in  deposit  outflows  have  occurred 
in  the  first  8  months  of  the  year. 

With  the  thrifts  operating  unproflt- 
ably  and  losing  deposits,  and  excessively 
high  mortgage  rates,  the  businesses 
which  are  dependent  on  mortgage 
credit — principally  home  builders  and 
resiltors — are  in  desperate  shape.  Hous- 
ing starts  were  at  a  918,000  annual  rate 
level  in  September,  home  sales  declined 
to  a  2.07  million  rate.  These  are  at  or 
near  post-war  lows.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  reports  that,  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  the  September  real 
estate  sales  numbers  are  the  worst  ever 
recorded.  The  decline  in  housing  activ- 
ity shows  up,  as  well,  in  data  about 
unemployment  in  the  construction 
trades — over  17  percent — lumber  miU 
closings,  and  decreased  sales  by  the 
thousands  of  businesses  which  provide 
supplies  and  furnishings  for  homes. 

Complaints  about  the  DIDC  are  not 
restricted  to  thrift  institutions.  Its  sense- 
less and  costly  decisions,  like  the  pass- 
book increase,  impact  upon  commercial 
banks,  too — particularly  those  independ- 
ent banks  serving  commimities  across 
America.  Its  decision  last  December  to 
iset  the  bill  paying>— and  reservable — 
NOW  account  rate  at  the  same  level  as 
the  banks'  regular  savings  rate  has  ex- 
posed bankers  to  unnecessary  reserves' 
liabilities.  Ironically,  one  of  the  voting 
members  of  the  DIDC  is  the  Natloiial 
Credit  Union  Chairman.  Credit  unions, 
however,  are  not  bound  by  the  DIDC 
rules. 

After  voting  for  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
increase  for  banks  and  S.  &  L.'s,  the 
NCUA  chairman  then  approved  a  full 
5-percent  increase  in  the  share  account 
ceiling  for  credit  unions;  while  the 
DIDC's  ceUlng-free  IRA/Keogh  instru- 
ment was  set  for  Implementation  Decem- 
ber 1 — the  credit  imions  were  given  a 
1 -month  head  start  when  their  new  ac- 
count was  approved  for  November  1 
Banks  and  S.  It  L.'s  will  be  allowed  to 
roU  over  existing  IRA/Keogh  customers 
without  penalty  to  the  new  account; 
credit  unions,  however,  have  now  been 
authorized  to  execute  such  rollovers  from 
any  account,  not  Just  existing  retirement- 
oriented  accounts. 


Mr.  President,  I  could  expand  this  de- 
scription with  further  comments  about 
other  questionable  decisions  by  the  DIDC. 
But,  it  should  be  clear  that  many  of 
their  actions  have  been  taken  with  scant 
regard  for  "the  safety  and  soundness  of 
depository  institutions"  and  the  "orderly 
phase-out"  over  6  years'  language  of 
Public  Law  96-221. 

It  is  time  we  intervened  to  examine 
the  performance  of  this  group  of  regu- 
latory officials.  That  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion will  accomplish.  I  urge  Its  early  con- 
sideration by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Oark)  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  And  I  invite  support 
from  other  Senators  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  DIDC  decisions  on  the  stability 
of  our  financial  system  and  on  our  battle 
against  high  Interest  rates.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   «6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  permit  present  and  former  civilian 
employees  of  the  Government  to  receive 
civil  service  annuity  credit  for  retire- 
ment purposes  for  periods  of  military 
service  to  the  United  States  as  was  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  regardless  of  eligi- 
bility for  social  security  benefits, 
s.  lais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastcn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  imder  which 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 

Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1701, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
in  the  identification  of  certain  deceased 
individuals  and  in  the  location  of  missing 
children  and  other  specified  individuals. 

S.    1735 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1735 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  awarded  the  Pembina 
Chippewa  Indians  in  dockets  numbered 
113,  191,  221,  and  246  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

S.    1808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1808,  a  bill  to  authorize  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affsdrs. 

SENATE  CONCUBKENT  BESOLXmON  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Presslir,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmpit),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 33,  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Trade  Regulation  Rule  relating  to  the 
sale  of  used  motor  vehicles. 

SENATE    CONCTTWIENT     BESOHmON    4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 45,  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

SENATE    BESOLXmON     339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickeh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 239,  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposal  to  defer  budget  authority  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  fa- 
cility construction  while  the  Adminis- 
tration "considers  alternative  methods 
for  providing  readily  available  quality 
medical  care  for  eligible  veterans." 

W   AMENDMENT    NO.    8t8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
UP  Amendment  No.  668  proposed  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  357.  a  joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

DP    AMENDMENT    NO.    871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rieglk)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  UP  Amendment  No.  671  pro- 
posed to  House  Joint  Resolution  357,  a 
joint  resolution  making  further  contin- 
uing appropriation^!  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITl^D  FOB 
PRINTINa 


RECOVERY  OP  CERTAIN  COSTS  OF 
THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    838 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  809) 
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to  require  recovery  of  certain  expendi- 
tures of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
construction  of  deep-draft  channels  and 
(Keans  and  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  to  authorize  such  con- 
struction in  specified  circumstances. 

DEEP     DBAFT     CHANNELS    AND    PORTS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Rt^sources  yes- 
terday reported  S  1692  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  This  is  important  legislation  to 
foster  port  improvements  and  mainte- 
nance on  a  cost-sharing  basis.  We  hope 
to  consider  the  bill  in  full  committee  on 
December  2,  1981. 

TTie  administration  supports  legisla- 
tion that  goes  further  toward  non-Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  on  such  work.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  was  pleased  to  introduce  the 
administration's  harbor  bill  as  S.  809. 
Since  that  time,  the  administration  has 
submitted  a  slightly  redrafted  version  of 
that  legislation,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  today  as  an  amendment  to  S.  809. 

I  am  confident  that  this  redrafted  ad- 
ministration proposal  will  prove  helpful 
to  the  committee  in  its  deliberations  on 
the  overall  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  to- 
gether with  its  transmittal  letter,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  as  a  condition  for  operation  and 
maintenance  by  the  U.S.  Army  CJorps  of  Engi- 
neers (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Corps) 
of  deep  draft  channels  or  ocean  or  Great 
Lakes  ports  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
October  1,  1982.  and  for  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  navigation  projects  by 
the  Corps  to  Improve  deep  draft  channels 
and  ports  which  receive  initial  construction 
funding  on  or  after  October  1,  1981.  an  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  public  body  shall 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  government  for  ex- 
penditures by  the  Corps  for  such  work  and 
shall  agree  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  harmless  from  liability  for  damage 
arising  out  of  such  activities,  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  damage  Is  caused  by  the 
fault  or  negligence  of  the  United  States  or 
of  Its  contractors.  Reimbursements  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  expenditures  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  no 
later  than  September  30,  1983,  and  annually 
thereafter,  and.  as  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
may  be  scheduled  and  periodically  adjusted 
to  result  In  the  repayment  of  actual  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs.  Payments  may 
be  scheduled  to  reflect  five  year  projections 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secretary,  with 
subsequent  corrections  for  actual  expendi- 
tures. 

"Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  "deep 
draft  channels  or  ocean  or  Oreat  Lakes  ports 
of  the  United  States"  shall  mean  waterway 
channels  or  ocean  or  Oreat  Lakes  ports  of 
the  United  States  with  an  authorized  depth 
of  more  than  fourteen  feet,  except  for 
entrance  channels  providing  access  solely  to 
harbors  with  an  authorized  depth  of  four- 
teen feet  or  less,  channels  administered  by 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
<3orporatlon.  and  the  Bonneville  Lock  and 
Dam  project  on  the  Columbia  River. 


"Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  entire  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral construction  or  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures to  be  reimbursed  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  thU  Act.  Including  interest 
during  construction,  shall  be  reimbursed 
within  the  life  of  the  project  but  In  no  event 
to  exceed  fifty  years  after  the  date  the  project 
becomes  available  for  use.  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Payments  required 
by  this  section  shall  be  initiated  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  project  becomes 
available  for  use.  The  Interest  rate  used  for 
purposes  of  computing  interest  during  con- 
struction and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age market  yields  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  during  the 
period  expenditures  are  made.  The  interest 
rate  on  the  unrecovered  balance  shall  be  up- 
dated every  5  years  to  reflect  the  average 
market  yield  at  that  time  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  non-P^ederal  public  bodies  from  se- 
curing financing  through  means  other  than 
provlde<"  for  In  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  Agreements  with  non-Federal  pub- 
lic bodies  to  carry  out  obligations  required 
by  this  Act  may  relate  the  timing  and  ex- 
tent of  such  obligations  to  projects  or  to 
separable  units,  features,  or  segments  of  such 
projects  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  determlD'« 
to  be  reasonable  and  otherwise  within  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  and  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  improvements  concerned.  Such 
agreements  may  reflect  that  they  do  not  ob- 
ligate futiire  State  legislative  appropria- 
tions for  their  performance  or  payment  when 
obligating  future  appropriations  or  other 
funds  would  be  inconsistent  with  State  con- 
stitutional limitations. 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  On  or  after  October  1,  1982, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  any  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  an  af- 
fected non-Federal  public  body  may  provide 
for  the  recovery  of  its  reimbursement  oUli- 
gatlons  pursuant  to  this  Act  (Including 
Its  administrative  expenditures  incurred 
therefor)  by  the  collection  of  fees  for  the 
use  of  the  project  by  vessels  In  conunerctal 
waterway  transportation  notwithstanding 
any  prior  law  to  the  contrary,  such  fees  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  tolls  imposed 
as  a  condition  of  use  of  any  project,  water- 
way or  waterway  segment. 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  "commercial  waterway 
transportation"  means  any  use  of  a  vessel 
In  any  deep  draft  channel  or  ocean  or  Oreat 
Lakes  port  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
this  Act — 

"(A)  In  the  business  of  transporting  per- 
sons or  property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 
"(B)   In  transporting  persons  or  property 
In  the  business  of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  oper- 
ator of  the  vessel. 

"(2)  Fees  are  not  authorized  to  be  col- 
lected for: 

"(A)  Vesse.8  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  Nation  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  and  not  engaged  in 
commercial  service:  or 

"(B)  Vessels  used  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  transporting  persons  or 
property  In  the  business  of  the  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Commerce,  Trans- 
portation, Treasury,  Energy,  and  Agriculture, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  may  promulgate,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  revise,  regulations  and  guide- 
lines to  govern  the  programs  of  non-Federal 
fee  collection  that  may  be  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  or  otherwise  Interfere  with  any  De- 
partment of  the  Army  or  other  Federal  au- 


thority to  operate,  maintain,  or  Improve  any 
navigation  project  for  purposes  of  Cktast 
Guard  navigation  requirements,  Department 
of  Navy  transportation  requirements,  or  any 
other  national  defense  transportation  re- 
quirements. Moreover,  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  require  any  non-Federal  con- 
tribution for  navigation  costs  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  to  vessels  owned  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  or  any  other  Nation  ana 
not  engaged  in  commercial  service.  The  Sec- 
retary, In  consultation  with  other  concerned 
agencies,  shall  establish  g\ildellnes  and  de- 
termine any  cost  assignments  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

"Sec.  7.  Money  paid  to  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Provided  that  an  appropriate 
non-Federal  public  body  agrees,  without  ben- 
efit of  the  deferred  payment  provisions  oi 
Section  3(a)  of  this  Act.  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  of  its  construc- 
tion costs  of  a  project  on  an  annual  basis 
during  construction  and  to  begin  such  reim- 
bursements not  later  than  one  year  after 
construction  is  initiated,  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  study,  design,  construct,  and  re- 
habilitate such  a  project  to  improve  deep 
draft  channels  and  ocean  and  Oreat  I,akes 
ports  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  and  to  operate  and  main- 
tain such  channels  and  ports,  at  such  depths 
and  dimensions  and  with  such  dredged  mate- 
rial disposal  and  other  related  facilities,  as 
the  SecreUry  determines  to  be  Justified  to  In- 
sure the  safe  and  efficient  conduct  of  nation- 
al defense  and  commercial  waterway  trans- 
Dortatlon.  Such  Improvements  may  be  pro- 
vided and  maintained  as  a  Federal  project 
pursuant  to  laws  and  policies  then  In  exist- 
ence and  without  a  requirement  for  any 
further   congressional   authorizations. 

"(b)  Before  ports  or  waterway  improve- 
ments subject  to  any  treaty  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  are  approved  for  Imple- 
mentation by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  ol 
SUte  shaU  consult  with  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Such  consultation  sahll  Include  en- 
vironmental impacts  and  financing,  especial- 
ly recovery  of  costs  by  non-Federal  pubUc 
bodies  by  the  collection  of  fees  or  tolls. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section." 

Department  of  the  Abmt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Geobce  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  On  March  25,  1981 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  Rogers  transmit- 
ted proposed  legislation  for  recovery  of  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  operation,  maintenance,  and 
construction  of  deep  draft  channels  and 
ocean  and  Oreat  Lakes  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  to  authorize  such  construction 
in  specified  circumstances.  We  have  since 
that  date  given  further  consideration  to 
this  matter  and  have  revised  our  previous 
draft  to  modify  Implementation  and  clarify 
certain  points  raised  by  other  interested 
parties. 

This  revised  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  reconunends  that 
the  revised  draft  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
proposed  legisijition 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  revised  leg- 
islation Is  the  same  as  our  original  proposal: 
that  is.  to  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of 
certain  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction costs  of  the  U.S.  Army  C^rps  of 
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Engineers  for  deep  draft  ports  and  their  con- 
necting channels.  For  the  most  part  our  re- 
visions are  technical  In  nature  and  are  In- 
tended to  make  the  bill  more  worlcable  and 
acceptable.  One  change  that  should  be  noted, 
however,  is  that  recovery  of  construction 
and  rehabilitation  costs  would  be  applied  to 
projects  which  receive  Initial  construction 
funding  on  or  after  CXstober  1,  1981,  rather 
than  October  1,  1982  as  originally  proposed. 
This  would  eliminate  pressure  to  provide 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  projects  in 
order  to  avoid  reimbursement  obligations 
under  the  proposed  cost  recovery  program.  In 
addition  we  have  made  clear  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  that  tolls,  which  have  previously 
been  prohibited,  would  be  authorized. 

The  revised  bill  is  designed  to  insure  an 
effective  and  fair  system  of  cost  recovery  for 
all  deep  draft  navigation  improvements.  Its 
enactment  would  put  an  end  to  federal  sub- 
sidy of  such  navigation  projects.  Accordingly, 
any  previous  agreements  with  non-Federal 
public  bodies  which  are  founded  on  a  differ- 
ent sharing  of  costs  and  responsibilities  than 
are  envisioned  in  this  bill  will  have  to  be 
revised. 

COST  AMD  BUOGBT  DATA 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation 
would  require  reimbursement  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  navigation  expenditures  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation activities  on  the  deep  draft  chan- 
nels and  ocean  and  Oreat  Lakes  ports  of  the 
United  States  which  are  not  related  to  de- 
fense or  to  non-commercial  governmental 
use.  This  would  result  in  significant  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

XNVnONMKMTAI.  AND  dVH,  RIGHTS  IMPACT 
CONSaXRATIONB 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation  will 
have  no  significant  environmental  or  civil 
rights  impacts.  Individual  Federal  activities 
that  occasion  the  reimbursements  required 
by  this  Act  will  only  be  undertaken  after  any 
necessary  assessment  and  review  of  their 
Impacts. 

Sincerely, 

WnXJAK  R.  OlAMSLU, 

A»*iatant  Secretary  of  the  Army.% 


RECOVERY  OP  CERTAIN  COSTS  OP 
COMMERCIAL  WATERWAY  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

AMENDMENT     NO.     637 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  810)  to 
provide  for  the  recovery  of  capital  costs 
and  operations  and  maintenance  costs 
assignable  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation  for  certain  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Ekigineers  inland  waterway 
projects. 

COMMZacIAL      INLAND      WATXRWAT      TRANSFOR- 
TATTON 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  administration,  I  am  today 
submitting  revisions  to  S.  810. 1  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  will  receive  considera- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  early  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress,  once  we  have  re- 
ceived and  evaluated  the  administra- 
tion's study  of  the  impact  of  user  charges 
required  under  section  205  of  Public 
Law  95-502. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tiiat  a  copy 
of  the  amendment,  as  well  as  the  trans- 


mittal letter,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "That  as 
used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

"(a)  "commercial  waterway  transporta- 
tion" means  any  use  of  a  vessel  on  the  Inland 
waterway  system  of  the  United  States — 

"(1)  in  the  business  of  transporting  per- 
sons or  property  for  compensation  or  hire,  or 

"(2)  In  transporting  property  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  the 
vessel  (other  than  fish  or  other  aquatic  ani- 
mal life  caught  on  the  voyage) ; 

"(b)  "Corps"  means  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers; 

"(c)  "Inland  waterway  system"  means  all 
inlaind  and  intracoastal  waterways  of  the 
United  States  described  in  i.lection  306  of  the 
Inland  Waterway  Revenue  iVct  of  1978  (P.L. 
95-502),  as  amended  by  Section  106  of  this 
Act; 

"(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army;  and 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall 
prescribe  a  system  of  user  fees  to  be  levied  on 
commercial  waterway  transportation  on  the 
inland  waterway  system  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  schedule  of  user  fees  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  readjusted  at 
least  every  S  years  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the 
anticipated  expenditures  of  the  Corps  on 
behsJf  of  the  Inland  waterway  system  and 
various  segments  thereof;  (3)  corrections  for 
actual  expenditures  and  reimbursements: 
(3)  the  expected  volume  of  commercial  traf- 
fic; (4)  seasonal  and  other  repetitive  peak 
demands  for  use  of  the  inland  waterways; 
(5)  congestion  at  various  points;  and  (6) 
any  other  factors  that  the  Secretary  finds 
reasonable  and  equitable. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  prescribing  a  system 
of  user  fees  under  this  section.  Is  authorized 
to  utilize,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  one  or  more 
of  the  following  mechanisms  as  a  way  to 
recover  costs  of  the  Corps  from  the  iisers  of 
the  system:  (1)  license  fees;  (2)  charges 
based  on  ton-miles  over  a  given  segment: 
(3)  lockage  fees;  (4)  tolls;  and  (5)  charges 
based  on  capacity  of  cargo  vessels  over  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  inland  waterway  system. 

"(d)  User  fees  starting  October  1.  1981 
shall  be  adequate  to  recover  100  percent  of 
anticipated  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditures of  the  Corps  assigned  to  com- 
mercial waterway  transportation,  plus  an 
amount  necessary  to  provide  for  the  recovery 
of  capital  expenditures  with  interest,  for  re- 
habilitation or  replacement  of  existing 
structures  completed  after  October  1,  1981, 
over  a  period  of  no  more  than  50  years, 
less  antlcloated  collections  by  the  tax  on 
fuel  used  for  commercial  transnortation  on 
inland  waterways  pursuant  to  Section  4042 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M,  as 
amended. 

"(e)  User  fees  on  new  or  modified  water- 
ways completed  for  throueh  traffic  after 
October  1.  1981.  shall  be  phesed  to  nrovlde 
for  the  full  recovery  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance and  construction  costs  of  the  Corps, 
with  interest,  over  a  period  of  no  more  than 
50  years  from  the  date  of  initial  movement  of 
throuBTh  traffic. 

"(f)  User  fees  collected  under  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  established  bv  Section  203  of 
the  "Inland  Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978" 
(P.L.  95-502) . 

"Sec.  3.  Failure  to  pay  any  user  fees  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  shall  sublect  the  vio- 
lator to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (10,000  for 
each  day  the  waterway  Is  used  in  violation 


of  this  Act  and  shall  be  grounds  for  prohibit- 
ing the  violator  from  operating  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  inland  waterway  system  or  using 
any  lock  on  the  inland  waterway  that  is 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  time  the  violator 
has  failed  to  pay  the  fees  prescribed  by  this 
Act.  Such  fine  shall  be  collected  and  credited 
to  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund. 

"Sec.  4.  Expenditures  by  the  Corps  fOr  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  for  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  Inland  waterways 
projects  subject  to  reimbursement  imder  this 
Act  shall  be  assigned  to  commercial  water- 
way transportation  as  follows:  (1)  for  proj- 
ects authorized  only  for  navigation,  90  per- 
cent of  costs  remaining  after  subtracting  any 
specific  costs  for  recreation  are  to  be  assigned 
to  commercial  waterway  transportation;  (2) 
for  multiple-purpose  projects  for  which  costs 
have  been  assigned  to  navigation,  costs  as- 
signed to  conunerclal  waterway  transporta- 
tion will  be  in  accord  with  that  assignment; 
(3)  fM"  all  otlher  multiple-purpose  projects 
providing  navigation  benefits  but  for  which 
there  have  been  no  cost  assignments,  costs 
assigned  to  commercial  waterway  transpor- 
tation will  consist  of  all  specific  navigation 
costs,  plus  10  percent  of  Joint  costs  except 
that  costs  assigned  to  commercial  waterway 
transportation  for  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries  Project  will  be  25  percent  of  total 
project  costs.  Expenditures  on  construction 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Tributaries  Project  will  be  considered 
maintenance. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  4042  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1953  is  amended  by: 

"(a)  striking  all  of  subsection  (a)  and 
adding  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  "(a)  In  general — There  is  hereby  imposed 
a  tax  on  any  liquid  sold  by  any  person  to  an 
owner,  lessee,  or  other  operator  of  a  vessel, 
for  use  as  a  fuel  in  such  vessel  in  commercial 
waterway  transportation."  (b)  striking  all  of 
subsection  (b)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  "(b)  Amount  of  Tax — The  tax  Imposed 
by  the  following  table: 

If  the  use  occurs — 
After  September  30,  1980  and 

before  October,  1981 4  cents  a  gallon 

After  September  30, 1981 16  cents  a  gallon 

Beginning  January  1,  1983.  and  annually 
thereafter  the  15  centa  a  gallon  tax  will  be 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  cent  by  the  percent- 
age change  in  the  Implicit  Price  Deflator  for 
the  Oross  National  Product  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce."  and, 

"(c)  deleting  subsection  (e). 

"Sec.  6.  Section  204(a)  of  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Revenue  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
deleting  its  existing  provisions  and  substitut- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  "(a)  In  General. — Amounts  in  the  Tnart 
Fund  shall  be  available  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriations Acts  for  making  capital  Improve- 
ment and  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditures on  the  inland  and  Intracoastal 
waterways  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  7.  Section  206  of  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Revenue  Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by 
striking  all  of  Section  206  and  insetrtlng  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  "Sec.  306.  Inland  and  intracoastal  water- 

WATS     or     THE     XTNTTED     STATES 

For  purposes  of  Section  4042  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  fuel 
used  In  commercial  transportation  on  inland 
waterways)  and  for  purposes  of  Section  204 
of  this  Act,  the  following  Inland  and  intra- 
coastal waterways  of  the  United  States  are 
described  in  this  section: 

"  "(a)  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  natural 
and  man-made  tributaries  upstream  from 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana; 

"  "(b)  all  waterways  of  the  United  States 
and   their   tributaries  with   an  authorized 
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depth  of  14  feet  or  less  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  Mississippi  River; 

"  "(c)  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  from 
St.  Marks  River,  Florida,  to  BrownsvUle, 
Texas; 

"  "(d)  the  Apalachioola  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries upstream  from  its  Junction  with  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway; 

""(e)  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries upstream  from  a  point  immediately 
below  the  Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam  project; 

""(f)  the  Pearl  River  and  Ito  tributaries 
upstream  from  the  Junction  of  the  West  Pearl 
River  with  the  Rigolets;  and, 

"  "(g)  the  Mobile  River  and  its  tributaries, 
including  the  Tennessee  Tomblgbee  Water- 
way project,  upstream  from  the  Mobile  Har- 
bor project; 

""(h)  the  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 
between  Norfolk.  Virginia,  and  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, via  both  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  and  Great  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
Routes; 

"  "(1)  the  portions  of  the  Willamette  River 
and  its  tributaries  with  authorized  depths  of 
14  feet  or  less." 

"Sec.  8.  The  interest  rate  used  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  expenditures  €u»  made.  The 
interest  rate  on  the  unrecovered  balance  shall 
be  updated  at  least  every  5  years  to  reflect  the 
average  market  yield  at  that  time  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations. 

"Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act." 

DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    ARMT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  15. 1981. 
Hon.   Oeobge  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Maixsh  26,  1961 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  Rogers  transmit- 
ted proposed  legislation  for  recovery  of  costs 
assignable  to  commercial  waterway  trans- 
portation for  certain  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
land waterway  projects.  We  have  since  that 
date  given  further  conslderatlwi  to  this  mat- 
ter and  have  revised  oxir  previous  draft  to 
modify  implementation  and  clarify  certain 
points  raUed  by  other  interested  parties. 

This  revised  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  advisee  th«,t 
enactment  of  this  proposal  would  be  in  «U!- 
cord  with  the  program  of  the  President.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  recommends  that 
the  revised  draft  be  enacted  by  the  Congreee. 

PROPOSED     LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  revised  leg- 
islation is  the  same  as  our  original  -prapoeai. 
that  is,  to  provide  for  the  full  recovery  of 
certain  capital  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cosis  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Elngi- 
neers  for  most  inland  waterways  with  author- 
ized depths  of  14  feet  or  less.  The  primary 
modification  we  are  proposing  is  to  limit 
cost  recovery  to  major  navigation  channels 
handling  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  oommer- 
cial  barge  trafllc.  This  wiU  provide  for  re- 
covery of  about  90  percent  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  c^jeratlon  and  maintenance  ex- 
penditures assigned  to  commercial  shallow 
draft  navigation. 

We  have  also  proposed  an  increase  in  the 
fuel  tax  Imposed  in  the  Inland  Waterways 
Revenue  Act  of  1978  to  16  cents  a  galion  be- 
ginning October  1,  1981.  The  fuel  tax  would 
be  subject  to  subsequent  adjustments  based 
on  fluctuations  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct and.  to  simplify  collection,  would  be  im- 
posed at  the  pump  rather  than  through 
returns  filed  by  barge  owner-operators.  This 
Increase  will  cover  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  expenditures  on 
some  projects  and  collectlou  of  the  tax  at  the 
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pump      WiU     greauy     simplify     ooUectlon 
procedures. 

In  addition  the  bUl  contains  other  changes 
intended  to  improve  the  bill's  acceptabUity 
and  workablUty  and  to  insure  an  effective 
and  fair  system  of  cost  recovery  for  shallow 
draft  commercial  navigation  improvements. 
Its  enactment  would  put  an  end  to  federal 
subsidy  of  such  navigation  projects.  Accord- 
ingly, any  previous  agreements  with  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  which  are  foimded  on 
a  different  sharing  of  costs  and  responsi- 
bilities than  are  envisioned  in  this  bill  will 
have  to  be  revised. 

COST  AMD  BmXSET  DATA 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation 
would  require  reimbursement  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  navigation  expendi- 
tures by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  waterway  transportation  on  the  Inland 
and  intracoastal  waterways  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  result  in  significant  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government. 

ENVmONMXNTAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
IMPACT  CONSIDERATIONS 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  legislation  will 
have  no  significant  environmental  or  civil 
rights  Impacts.  Individual  Federal  activiUes 
that  occasion  the  reimbursements  required 
by  this  Act  will  only  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  existing  or  future  congressional  authori- 
zations and  after  any  necessary  assessment 
and  review  of  their  impacts. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Gianelli, 
AasUtarU  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Ing.  For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Timothy  Woodcock,  staff  director,  or 
Peter  Taylor,  general  counsel  erf  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  at  202- 
224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or 
who  wish  to  submit  a  written  statemrait 
for  the  hearing  record  should  write  to 
the  Stiect  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
U.S.  Senate,  Washlngtcm.  D.C.  20510 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOtJRCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  1867,  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1981.  The  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  December  10.  and  Friday,  De- 
cember 11,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Gary  Ellsworth  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-7146. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  APPAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  inf ormaticHi  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  S.  1370, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  acquire  a  subordinaticm,  by 
condemnation  or  otherwise,  in  such  in- 
terests in  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  min- 
erals owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  In- 
dians needed  for  Skiatook  Lake,  Osage 
County,  Okla.;  and,  S.  1779,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  exchange  of  certain  land 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Navaho  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 23,  1981,  beginning  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  5302,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

THE  REAGAN  PLAN  FOR  ARMS 
REDUCTION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  speech  yesterday  outlining 
his  plan  for  arms  reduction  should  give 
hope  to  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  States,  and  particularly  this  ad- 
ministration, genuinely  seeks  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

An  era  of  peace  was  initiated  in  1945 
when  this  Nation  embarked  upon  a  pol- 
icy of  economic  recovery  and  deterrence 
to  war.  Ours  is  a  defensive  policy,  not 
one  that  is  offensive  in  design.  We  truly 
seek  no  territory,  and  no  empire.  We  seek 
to  live  in  peace. 

All  the  same,  it  would  be  foolhardy, 
given  the  evidence  the  President  pre- 
sented this  morning,  to  unilaterally  dis- 
arm our  strategic  and  tactical  forces.  But 
the  proposal  by  the  President  that  the 
United  States  not  deploy  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles and  ground  laimch  intermediate 
range  weapons  in  Europe  if  the  Soviet 
Union  removes  its  SS-4.  SS-5,  and  SS-20 
missiles  is  a  fair  and  judicious  one. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  must  work  together  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war.  TTie  President's  proposal  that 
the  United  States  abandon  plans  to  de- 
ploy the  Pershing  n  and  ground  launch 
intermediate  range  weapons  in  Europe 
in  return  for  the  Soviet  Union's  removal 
of  their  SS--1,  SS-5,  and  SS-20  missiles, 
is  a  fair  and  judicious  one. 

The  possibility  that  arms  reduction 
talks  can  begin  gives  hope  that  substan- 
tial progress  can  be  made  in  the  next 
few  years  to  limit  the  potential  for  nu- 
clear war. 

The  present  danger  is  real.  We  must 
have  an  adequate  defense  because,  as  our 
President  has  said,  an  imbalance  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
both  in  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Our  defeuite  policy  can  be  realized  in 
two  ways.  The  first  is  the  best  way- 
through  the  reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 
I  believe  that  the  President  will  be  suc- 
cessful because  the  Soviet  Union  appre- 
ciates the  fact  that  this  NaUon  may  also 
choose  the  second  way  to  assure  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe.  We  could  choose 
to  develop  a  threat  comparable  to  that 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
ployed. 

What  is  most  important  today  is  that 
the  President  is  genuinely  seeking  a  bal- 
ance of  forces  at  lower  levels  than  we 
have  today.  President  Reagan  should  be 
commended  for  his  expression  of  hope 
for  peace,  and  for  his  willingness  to  en- 
gage in  arms  talks.  These  efforts  should 
be  supported  by  all  Americans.* 
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TACKLING  THE  JAPANESE  JDOOER- 
NAUT  IN  ITS  BACKYARD 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
di£Bcult  to  comprehend  the  paralysis 
which  overcomes  American  executives 
when  I  ask  why  they  do  not  invest  in 
Japan.  I  hear  no  end  of  excuses  ranging 
from  cultural  differences  to  regulatory 
barriers  to  the  fear  of  being  unfairly  un- 
dersold. Yet,  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  Japanese  have 
created  a  psychological  barrier  to  protect 
their  market  which  is  far  more  smoke 
than  steel. 

As  my  son  would  say,  they  have 
"psyched  us"  into  believing  that  only 
Arms  foolishly  willing  and  able  to  gamble 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands 
of  man-hours  should  invest  in  Japan  it- 
self. The  reality  is  somewhat  different 
and  therein  lies  one  of  the  keys  to  our 
generally  dismal  performance  in  recent 
years  in  the  competition  for  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  incentive  structure  of  higher  cor- 
porate executives  discourages  risk  taking 
and  a  longer  term  approach  to  corporate 
investment  decisions.  The  next  quarter  Is 
far  more  important  to  the  hired  guns 
peopling  executive  suites  across  our  Na- 
tion than  next  year.  That  philosophy  in 
combination  with  the  perceived  barriers 
to  doing  business  in  Japan  has  held 
United  States  direct  investment  in  Japan 
to  a  trickle — and  almost  all  of  that  by  a 
handful  of  multinationals.  That  is  a 
deadly  combination  for  it  may  guaran- 
tee a  perennial  second  class  status  to 
American  firms  producing  goods  in  direct 
competition  with  Japanese  firms.  Our 
firms  are  always  one  step  removed  from 
the  major  marketplace  first  tackled  by 
their  Japanese  competitors — the  Japa- 
nese market  itself. 

Very  real  and  major  problems  do  con- 
front U.S.  firms  seeking  to  invest  in 
Japan.  The  barriers  are  unlike  any  they 
will  have  encountered  in  Europe.  Yet,  I 
am  concerned  that  our  firms  seem  beaten 
even  before"  they  begin.  They  give  up 
hope  of  grabbing  a  share  of  the  Japanese 
market  without  a  struggle,  and  then 
lament  the  Japanese  juggernaut  as  they 
are  graduaUy  forced  to  take  a  smaller 
and  smaller  market  share  worldwide. 

U.S.  business  can  and  must  face  up  to 
the  challenge  of  Japanese  productivity 
and  quality.  It  must  realize  that  com- 
petmg  m  Japan  with  Japanese  firms  is 
the  surest  way  to  maintain  its  market 
position. 

Sounds  impossible?  Well,  It  is  not. 
There  are  American  entrepreneurs  who 
are  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  today. 
One  of  these  modern  pioneers  is  Dr. 
Sheldon  Weinig,  president  of  Materials 
Research  Corporation. 

Dr.  Weinig  gave  a  speech  on  Novem- 
ber 18  to  the  Japan -American  Society 
in  Houston  in  which  he  reviewed  his  own 
company's  success  in  moving  into  the 
Japanese  market.  And,  I  believe  his  com- 
ments are  instructive  to  us  aU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 


How  Can   American  Mid-Range  Companies 

Sdccessft7i,lt  Invest  in  Amxeica? 

(By  Sheldon   Weinig.  D.Sc.) 

When  asked  about  the  economy  these  days, 
I  generally  answer:  "the  funeral  In  Europe 
Is  next  Tuesday.  The  United  States  is  para- 
lyzed by  staggering  Interest  rates  and  budg- 
eting uncertainty.  The  good  news/bad  news 
is  Japan  where  we  have  never  done  better." 

The  Japanese  success  story  continues  and 
when  we  observe  the  number  of  articles, 
books  and  television  programs  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  really  feel  that  we  are  competing 
against  an  Invincible  economic  giant. 

To  further  exacerbate  the  matter,  once 
some  special  trait  of  Japanese  success  is 
identified,  we  are  then  bombarded  with  the 
"how  to"  books  and  seminars. 

These  run  the  gamut  from  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning's  "How  Many  Ways  Do  I  make 
a  Quality  Circle,  Let  Me  Count  the  Ways",  to 
the  pragmatic  manager  of  a  computer  periph- 
eral house  In  Phoenix  who,  not  knowing  what 
particular  Japanese  trait  would  work,  bad  his 
employees  meet  in  the  morning  for  the  tra- 
ditional circle,  changed  the  country-western 
music  played  in  the  factory  to  Japanese 
music,  and  then  had  the  company  cafeteria 
serve  sushi  lnst<.-ul  of  hamburgers.  The  causal 
relationships  are  not  clear. 

My  favorite  is  a  seminar  sponsored  by 
Arthur  Anderson,  the  prestigious  accounting 
firm.  I  will  quote  from  their  brochure:  "The 
Japanese  have  achieved  a  formidable  and 
competitive  advantage  over  other  countries 
in  manufacturing  low-cost,  high-quality 
products  in  the  world  marketplace.  Despite 
the  tremendous  disadvantages  of  remote  lo- 
cation and  lack  of  raw  material  and  energy 
resources,  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  manufacturing  countries  in  the 
world.  This  competition  has  contributed  to 
the  trade  balance  of  the  United  States  falling 
into  a  deficit,  our  dollar  weakening,  our 
workers  losing  jobs,  our  international  trade 
dominance  diminishing,  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  Republican  Party." 

I  will  try  not  to  add  another  grain  of  sand 
to  the  beach.  My  subject  today  is  business 
Investment  In  Japan.  This  aspect  of  the  U.S.- 
Japanese equation  concerns  the  advisability 
and  practicality  of  a  U.S.  mid-range  com- 
pany making  a  serious  business  Investment 
in  Japan  without  having  a  name  or  financial 
position  like  IBM,  Dow  or  Texas  Instru- 
ments. 

Why  bother  making  a  business  Investment 
In  Japan?  Many  U.S.  companies  have  con- 
ceded the  entire  far  eastern  market  to  Japa- 
nese companies.  In  some  cases,  the  conces- 
sion was  not-so-subtly  encouraged  by  the 
Japanese.  Companies  have  been  discouraged 
from  entering  the  Japanese  market  by  vari- 
ous devices,  of  which  protective  tariffs  have 
been  the  least  onerous.  In  fact,  the  most 
effective  barrier  to  investment  In  Japan  is 
the  inability  to  penetrate  the  "Old  Boy 
Network". 

Other  companies  export  to  Japan,  but  do 
not  make  further  Investments.  Perhaps  they 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  an  in- 
herent birthright  to  world  technical  leader- 
ship and,  therefore,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
continue   to   export   their   products. 

For  those  industries  engaged  in  technology 
that  is  being  pursued  by  the  Japanese,  to 
not  Invest  and  not  become  Involved  in  tech- 
nological and  commercial  intercourse  Is  to 
flirt  with  the  possibility  of  blind  side  sur- 
prise and  subsequent  disaster.  The  failure 
road  is  strewn  with  a  large  number  of  U.S. 
companies  who  believed  they  had  an  invin- 
cible technological  lead  and,  therefore,  didn't 
have  to  be  concerned  about  foreign  com- 
petition. 

In  electronics,   the   size  of  the  Japanese 


market  and  the  Mltl  coordinated  thrusts 
into  specific  areas  mitigate  against  techni- 
cal dominance  by  a  U.S.  company  that  isn't 
also  an  integral  part  of  the  Japanese  domes- 
tic scene.  In  other  words,  to  retain  techni- 
cal leadership,  you  must  be  a  part  of  each 
major  segment  of  your  marketplace.  U.S. 
electronic  companies  must  be  technologically 
Involved  in  the  Japanese  marketplace.  Con- 
versely, Japanese  electronic  companies  have 
become  technologically  enmeshed  In  the  U.S. 
marketplace. 

It  18  easy  to  blame  the  Japanese  for  the 
lack  of  American  Investment  In  Japan,  but 
I'm  afraid  that  most  of  the  blame  must  be 
accepted  by  American  businessmen.  Let's 
face  it;  given  the  choice  between  three  and 
a  half  hours  on  the  Concorde  to  Paris  or 
London  versus  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  non- 
stop New  York  to  Tokyo,  the  choice  is  obvi- 
ous. The  combination  of  Japanese  discour- 
agement— subtle  or  overt,  a  foreign  environ- 
ment, and  a  preference  for  comfort  has  not 
brought  out  the  best  in  the  American  indus- 
trialist. 

Myths  for  all  situations  have  been  devel- 
oped concerning  business  investments  in 
Japan,  and  our  first  task  will  be  the  separa- 
tion of  the  myths  from  the  realities. 

Even  if  a  company  wanted  to  begin  only 
modest  commerce  in  Japan,  it  would  fall  prey 
to  the  first  myth — that  a  foreign  company 
can  do  business  in  Japan  only  through  a 
trading  company.  The  trading  company  is 
generally  part  of  the  "old  boy  network"  and. 
although  sometimes  effective  for  companies 
in  commodity  type  businesses,  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  selling  high  technology  products. 

Fact:  The  trading  company  works  as  an 
effective  barrier  between  you  and  your  cus- 
tomers. I  have  likened  trading  companies  to 
making  love  through  three  blankets.  In  the 
parlance  of  politics,  there  is  no  "touching  the 
skin".  Since  you  have  chosen  to  be  repre- 
sented rather  than  represent  yourself,  you 
never  have  the  benefit  of  direct  Interaction 
with  your  customer  and  your  marketplace. 

MRC  succumbed  to  all  the  above.  Despite 
an  aggressive  European  program  which  re- 
sulted in  six  subsidiaries  and  a  major  manu- 
facturing center  in  Toiilou'^e.  France,  our 
total  Japanese  investment  was  a  trading  com- 
pany relationship.  We  deprived  ourselves  of 
an  early  and  meaningful  business  position  In 
Japan,  the  world's  fastest  growing  electronics 
marketplace. 

Finally,  stark  reality  confronted  us!  MRC 
serves  the  electronics  and  telecommunica- 
tions market.  We  manufacture  the  basic 
metals,  ceramics  and  equipment  used  in  the 
production  of  integrated  circuits.  The  indus- 
try has  shifted  from  almost  total  U.S.  domi- 
nation to  46  percent  U.S.  and  35  percent 
Japan.  Our  greatest  potential  market  was 
Japan. 

Therefore,  we  made  a  decision.  Step  one: 
MRC  would  establish  a  Japanese  company 
and  commence  direct  sales  and  service.  Step 
two:  We  would  make  an  immediate  invest- 
ment in  a  plant  for  manufacturing  equip- 
ment products  in  Japan.  Step  three:  A  joint 
venture  with  our  trading  partner  would 
overcome  some  disadvantage  of  size.  They, 
however,  assured  us  that  our  idea  was 
neither  feasible  nor  possible.  We  persisted 
and  they  finally  agreed  to  become  our  20 
percent  joint  venture  partner. 

The  first  organizing  step  came  close  to 
aborting  the  entire  adventure  before  it  even 
got  started. 

We  have  all  read  statistics  on  the  legal 
population  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  Japan.  The  number  is  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand in  Japan  and  one  in  four  hundred  and 
fifty  in  the  United  States  (although  I  expect 
It  is  every  other  person  in  New  York).  But 
these  are  only  statistics.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  the  real  world. 
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We  retained  an  American-style  Japanese 
law  firm  and  asked  our  partners  who  would 
be  their  coiuisel.  They  told  us  to  send  the 
papers  to  their  managing  director  for  review. 
We  were  surprised.  Normally,  our  lawyers 
would  deal  with  their  lawyers.  However,  we 
did  not  pursue  the  matter,  believing  that 
ultimately  they  would  send  the  papers  to 
their  lawyers. 

Our  attorneys  gave  birth  to  the  typical 
American  document  (IV^  lbs),  and  then  we 
really  bad  problems.  Our  partners  conveyed 
their  complaints  through  its  without  benefit 
of  lawyers  and  we  literally  had  to  negotiate 
In  behalf  of  their  interests  with  our  counsel. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  la1>r  and  an 
exhausted  executive  team,  and  law  notwith- 
standing, the  formal  signing  of  the  docu- 
ments had  to  wait  for  the  correct  lucky  day 
before  the  deal  could  finally  be  sealed. 

Following  the  ceremonial  dinner  honoring 
the  occasion,  the  president  of  the  Japanese 
company  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  regarding 
lawyers  and  American  contractual  arrange- 
ments; but  surprisingly,  he  was  most  angry 
with  me.  "Why,  after  our  long  business  rela- 
tionship, did  we  need  lawyers?  And  if  we  did, 
why  was  the  document  so  long  and  compli- 
cated in  its  'what  if  clauses?  Surely  an  agree- 
ment could  have  been  written  in  two  or  three 
pages." 

How  could  I  explain  to  him  public  company 
corporate  Ufe  and  the  responsibility  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  stoclthcklders?  How 
could  I  explain  to  our  stockholders  a  major 
corporate  investment  In  a  foreign  country 
based  on  friendship? 

There  were,  and  I  am  sure  will  be,  many 
other  problems  relative  to  the  use  of  lawyers. 
The  Japanese  use  lawyers  only  for  extraordi- 
nary situations.  U.S.  executives  are  trained 
In  the  use  and  abuse  of  law;  the  Japanese 
are  not.  Many  U.S.  business  procedures  have 
been  written  in  the  shadow  of  lawyers'  offices. 
We  live  with  the  constant  threat  of  litigation. 
Consider  the  standard  form  of  purchase 
order  and  acknowledgement  used  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  series  of  threats  and 
warnings.  In  Japan,  the  vendor-vendee  rela- 
tionship is  based  on  a  feeling  of  "you  need  us 
and  we  need  you  and  neither  of  us  needs 
lawyers". 

The  legal  dilemma  Is  not  a  myth,  but  is  a 
business-cultural  difference  of  extraordi- 
nary complexity.  I  believe  the  extremes  will 
be  moderated  with  time  and  experience  on 
both  sides,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  considered  as  a  trivial  problem. 
The  most  interesting  areas  of  mythology 
deal  with  personnel  and  the  problems  of  hir- 
ing. "You  will  not  l>e  able  to  hire  Japanese 
nationals  to  work  for  an  American  company 
because  you  can't  transfer  retirement  bene- 
fits; there  are  excess  personal  benefits  (car- 
fare, vacation  house,  etc.)  that  you  wont 
understand;  and.  finally,  you  will  destroy 
their  careers  as  they  can  never  ret\im  to  a 
Japanese  company  after  working  for  for- 
eigners." 

Most  of  this  Is  decoration.  The  Japanese 
are  superb  in  the  camoufiage  of  personal 
feelings,  especially  displeasure.  The  real 
underlying  problem  is  suspicion  and  fear 
relative  to  the  unpredictability  of  the  Amer- 
ican or  foreign  company.  We  invested  long 
hours  attempting  to  understand  this  prob- 
lem. We  believe  it  is  resolvable,  however, 
with  a  fair  and  carefully-thought-out  ap- 
proach. 

There  were  ten  engineers  emploved  by  the 
trading  company  and  assigned  to  MRC  Busi- 
ness. It  was  our  desire  to  have  them  all  be- 
come fulltlme  employees  of  the  ioint  ven- 
ture. We  met  with  them,  and  although  all 
of  them  understood  English,  we  Insisted  on 
an  Interpreter.  We  suggested  that  we  would 
go  halfway  toward  them  if  they  would  come 
halfwav  to  us. 

We  had  no  vacation  facilities  In  Japan; 
we  were  not  interested  in  off -business  hours 
meals,  etc.;  but  we  could  arrange  vacations 
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in  the  United  States  contiguous  with  their 
training;  we  have  developed  an  excellent 
pension  program  and,  of  course,  stock  par- 
ticipation. We  offered  fifteen  percent  salary 
increases  to  compensate  for  their  "lost" 
benefits. 

Eight  out  of  ten  joined  the  company.  Tht 
two  oldest  did  not  come  with  us,  but  under 
Japanese  custom  they  were  loaned  to  us 
until  we  could  hire  their  replacements. 

The  next  myth  was  absolute  assurance 
that  it  would  take  one  to  two  years  to  find 
replacements  for  the  two  engineers  who  did 
not  Join  us.  Fact:  We  hired  their  replace- 
ments in  90  days. 

Another  interesting  myth  is  that  lifetime 
employment  has  a  universality  of  good  asso- 
ciated with  it  that  results  in  total  dedication 
and  superb  workmanship.  When  the  life- 
time employment  policy  is  discussed,  two  as- 
pects are  described  as  being  very  important. 
The  first  is  the  "lack  of  job  descriptions," 
which  is  extolled  as  an  excellent  example  of 
flexibility.  Then  we  are  told  about  the  lock- 
step  advancement  in  both  salary  and  pro- 
motion, and  this  is  proposed  as  an  excellent 
example  of  inflexibility.  Even  the  Japanese 
are  questioning  the  entire  concept.  An  ex- 
ecutive recently  stated,  "the  Japanese  senior- 
ity system  offers  security  and  creates  a  har- 
moniouR  atmosphere,  but  it  may  also  reduce 
incentives  to  do  creative  work." 

Another  problem  is  that  the  security  is 
shortlived  as  the  workers  are  forced  to  retire 
in  their  flftles.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
highest  savings  rate  in  the  world — ^not  out 
of  desire,  but  fear  for  their  old  age. 

Once  again,  we  see  evidence  of  camouflage. 
Intended  or  not.  The  picture  is  of  a  harmoni- 
ous mass  of  workers  and  managers  meeting, 
singing,  exercising,  eating,  etc.,  all  happy 
with  a  lockstep  salary  and  promotion  pro- 
gram. It  isn't  true:  the  senior  management 
who  directed  the  phenomenal  Japanese  tech- 
nological and  economic  success  of  the  last 
decade  are  not  part  of  the  harmonious  mass. 
They  are  the  leading  edge  o*  the  bell -shaped 
distribution  curve.  The  leaders,  mavericks, 
adventurers — they  are  all  out  there  and  they 
are  very  much  responsible  for  the  extra- 
ordinary success  story. 

Maybe  the  biggest  myth  is  that  "Japan  is 
against  all  foreign  company  Investment  re- 
gardless of  the  business".  We  decided  to  step 
directly  up  to  this  myth — or  reality,  we 
weren't  sure.  MRC  retained  a  public  relations 
firm  and  had  them  organize  a  press  confer- 
ence at  the  American  Club  In  Tokyo.  We  de- 
scribed MRC  and  explained  the  reasons  why 
we  wanted  to  open  a  company  in  Japan  for 
sales,  service  and  manufacturing.  We  then 
explained  that  benefits  would  result  for  both 
Japan  and  MRC  through  the  formation  of 
the  business.  "Therefore,  hang  out  welcome 
signs  for  us,  not  roadblocks."  By  the  time  I 
rettimed  to  New  York,  the  first  letter  had 
arrived  from  the  governor  of  a  prefect  in 
Japan  stating,  "welcome".  There  were  many 
others. 

We  returned  to  Japan  to  visit  plant  sites 
and  to  discuss  financial  arrangements.  We 
clearly  stated  our  position  relative  to  financ- 
ing and  fotmd  significant  room  for  negotia- 
tion and  real  fiexlblllty  in  local  Japanese 
government. 

Why  was  the  reception  from  local  govern- 
ment so  positive?  Thsy  want  manufacturing 
plants  for  the  same  reasons  we  do  In  the 
United  States.  Their  young  people  are  edu- 
cated locally  and  If  they  find  no  opportu- 
nities, they  go  off  to  the  big  cities. 

What  did  we  discover  as  a  mid-range  com- 
pany is  that  investing  in  Japan  is  difficult 
but  possible.  What  is  the  larger  picture  rela- 
tive to  the  deteriorating  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  its  most 
important   trading   partner? 

While  we  in  the  United  States  are  em- 
broiled in  a  budget  and  tax  battle  that  has 
virtually   paralyzed  parts  of  our  Industrial 


complex,  the  Japanese  continue  to  expand 
their  markets  and  technologies. 

Further,  the  demand  upon  her  manpower 
and  productivity  base  for  defense-related 
expenditures  has  been  relatively  Ught  be- 
cause of  the  Japan-US.  sectirity  agreements 
which  place  strict  limits  on  defense.  Finally, 
by  a  series  of  protective  measures,  real  and 
imagined,  Japan  has  kept  foreign  invest- 
ment to  a  minimum. 

The  Japanese  have  a  national  industrial 
strategy  and  this  has  enormous  infiuence 
relative  to  government  policy  and  private 
sector  investment.  Although  we  cannot  in- 
terfere with  their  way  of  life,  we  do  have 
to  insist  on  an  open  environment  for  invest- 
ment. We  must  treat  our  investment  differ- 
ently in  Japan  because  quarterly  profits  per 
share  are  not  significant  and  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital  for  U.S.  companies  is  two 
to  three  times  greater  than  that  for  Japanese 
corporations. 

However.  Investment  must  be  at  many 
levels,  not  just  in  business.  For  example, 
there  are  less  than  500  American  students 
studying  in  Japan,  moniy  on  their  own  mon- 
ey, whereas  there  are  12.000  Japanese  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  mostly  supported 
by  industry. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  as 
a  major  economic  and  technological  power 
during  the  1980s,  then  It  must  not  only  in- 
vigorate its  domestic  economy,  but  it  also 
must  treat  the  world  as  a  place  of  opportunuy 
relative  to  the  marketing  of  lu  products  and 
the  Investment  of  its  capital.  We  have  los; 
thlR  =pirlt  of  adventure. 

The  bottom  line  is  not  written.  But  we 
are  not  afraid  to  compete  as  long  as  we  can 
separate  the  myths  and  camouflage  from 
reality.  The  Japanese  abilities,  coupled  with 
ttoe  difficulty  of  any  foreign  operation,  are 
challenge  enough.^ 


IMPORTS  OP  LIBYAN  OIL 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  month, 
the  Senate  debated  and  narrowly  de- 
feated my  proposal  to  ban  American  im- 
ports of  Libyan  oil.  Many  Senators 
clearly  believe  the  United  States  should 
not  be  involved  in  the  iwoduction.  ship- 
ment, and  sale  of  Libyan  oil.  Some,  how- 
ever, question  whether  a  unilatei-al 
American  withdrawal  from  Libyan  oU 
operations  would  be  effective.  They  argue 
that  American  technicians  operating  so- 
phisticated o'l  production  equipment  in 
Libya  could  be  replaced  with  new  tech- 
nicians from  France  and  Italy  and  that 
other  oil-importing  nations  would  snatch 
up  any  Libyan  oil  supplies  the  United 
States  refused  to  accept. 

These  arguments  are  contradicted  by 
Libya's  reaction  to  the  recent  decision  by 
the  Exxon  Corp.  to  withdraw  from  all 
of  its  oil  operations  in  Libya.  As  Youssef 
M.  Ibrahim,  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  points  out  today,  just  the  threat 
of  a  complete  withdrawal  of  American  oil 
companies  from  Libya — even  a  unilateral 
effort — has  caused  Colonel  Qadhafl  to 
reevaluate  his  oil  pricing  strategy.  Qad- 
hafl recently  offered  to  lower  the  price 
of  Libyan  crude  for  some  American  oil 
companies.  Without  doubt,  this  has  been 
prompted  by  the  loss  of  markets  for 
Libyan  oil  and  the  threat  that  even  more 
markets  would  be  lost  unless  American 
companies  were  enticed  to  stay  in  Libya. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Ibrahim's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 

The  article  follows : 
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IiBTA  MicHT  Ctrr  Crude  Oil  Price  by  More 

Thai*  $1 

(By  Youssef  M.  Ibrahim) 

In  a  conciliatory  move  aimed  at  spurring 
buying  by  U.S.  petroleum  companies.  Libya 
yesterday  offered  to  reduce  the  price  of  its  oil. 

OH  Industry  sources  said  that,  after 
months  of  resisting  any  concessions  on  price, 
the  Libyans  notified  companies  that  are  part 
of  the  basis  Group  that  Libya  will  cut  the 
average  price  of  Its  crude  by  more  than  $1 
a  barrel,  to  about  $36  a  barrel.  Members  of 
the  Oasis  Group  are  Conoco^nc.  a  unit  of 
Du  Pont  Co.;  Marathon  OH  Co.;  and  Amerada 
Hess  Corp. 

The  move  coincides  with  what  appears  to 
be  a  broader  attempt  by  Libya  to  defuse  Its 
confrontation  with  the  oil  companies  and 
Western  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  price  reduction  offer, 
the  Libyans  are  also  said  to  have  completed 
their  withdrawal  from  neighboring  Chad, 
whose  occupation  by  Libya  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  U.S.  and  Prance.  And  oil  In- 
dustry executives  reported  that  Libyan  ofB- 
clals  have  said  they  hope  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  with  Exxon  Corp.,  which  last  week 
announced  it  was  withdrawing  from  Its  oil 
and  natural  gas  concessions  In  Libya. 

UBTA  FEARS  WITHDRAWALS 

Oil  Industry  sources  widely  believe  that 
Mobil  Corp.  plans  to  follow  Exxon  In  depart- 
ing Libya,  although  Mobil  yesterday  contin- 
ued to  Insist  that  Its  Involvement  In  the  Lib- 
yan oil  industry  was  "still  under  review." 
Libyan  officials,  in  the  view  of  the  industry, 
have  been  clearly  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of 
further  defections  by  other  oil  companies 
that  are  instrumental  in  pumping  and  mar- 
keting Libya's  oil. 

The  new  Libyan  oil  prices  are  competitive 
with  those  of  Nigeria,  whose  comparable 
quality  oil  previously  had  a  $1  edge  on  Libya. 

OH  industry  sources  said  the  Libyan  price- 
cut  offer  still  hasn't  been  accepted  by  all  the 
American  petroleum  companies  still  operat- 
ing in  the  North  African  country,  most  of 
whom  have  adopted  a  very  tough  stance  over 
the  past  six  months.  The  sources  suggested 
the  companies  will  press  the  Libyans  for  fiu-- 
ther  price  concessions. 

"Ifs  very  encouraging."  said  one  senior 
U.S.  oil  company  official.  "It  shows  some  con- 
cern on  their  (the  Libyans')  part,  but  It  Isn't 
as  profltable  as  we  hope.  We  will  continue  to 
talk."  tho  official  added. 

Oil  Industry  sources  believe  the  decision  by 
Exxon  to  abandon  Its  25-year  relationship 
with  Libya  and  end  its  operations  thsre  has 
seriously  shaken  Libyan  officials. 

ASSURANCE  op  SUPPLIERS 

Over  the  past  two  days,  the  National  OH 
Co.  of  Libya,  which  oversees  all  oil  Indtistry 
activities  In  the  country,  has  been  sending 
telexes  to  equipment  suppliers,  notifying 
them  that  it  will  pick  up  contracts  arranged 
with  Exxon. 

"In  case  Esso  Standard  Libya  (Exxon's 
Ubyan  affiliate)  .  .  ,  falls  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions, we  want  to  assure  you  upon  Instruc- 
tions of  the  National  OH  Co.  (of  Libya)  that 
we  wHl  advance  you  the  funds,"  one  such 
telex  to  an  American  supplier  read,  according 
to  an  official  at  the  supplier  concern. 

The  telexes  were  coupled  with  assurances 
by  Libyan  officials  that  they  hope  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  with  Exxon.  Industry  sources 
said. 

The  Libyan  price  cut  Is  attracting  especially 
wide  attention  In  the  oil  Industry  because  of 
the  political  facts  that  seem  to  surround  it. 

Among  other  things,  oil  Industry  sources 
observed,  there  Is  a  strong  belief  among  some 
officials  that  Exxon's  decision  to  pull  out  of 
Libya — and  the  possible  duplication  of  this 
gesture  by  Mobil — ^has  to  some  extent  been 
Instigated  by  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  sev- 
ered Its  diplomatic  relations  with  Libya  after 


several  belligerent  exchanges  with  the  Libyan 
leader.  Col.  Muammar  Qadhafl. 

Both  Exxon  and  Mobil  have  enormous 
stakes  In  Saudi  Arabia  through  their  part- 
nership In  the  Arabian  American  OH  Co. 
Aramco  pumps  and  mirkets  much  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  8.5  mllllon-barrel-a-day  production. 

Last  week,  when  It  confirmed  Its  decision 
to  withdraw  from  Libya,  Exxon  wouldn't  ex- 
plain Its  action.  But  industry  sources  believe 
the  decision  was  motivated  by  the  poor  prof- 
itability of  operations  In  Libya,  pressure  from 
the  U.S.  government  on  all  American  com- 
panies operating  in  Libya  to  trim  operations 
there,  and  Increasing  harassment  of  Exxon 
employees  In  the  Brega  oil  terminal  by  Libyan 
security  forces,  who  have  been  after  the  hotis- 
Ing  facilities  occupied  by  the  Exxon  expatri- 
ates working  there. 

Exxon's  pullout  could  cost  the  company 
more  than  $400  million — for  Just  Its  wholly 
onmed  liquefied  gas  plant  there  and  other 
equipment — unless  the  company  can  negoti- 
ate compensation  from  the  Libyans.  The 
value  of  the  concessions  themselves  could 
add  many  more  millions  to  the  potential  loss. 

Libya's  conciliatory  price  attitude  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  turn  of  events  for  a  country 
that  over  the  past  10  years  has  generally  dic- 
tated to  oil  companies  operating  there. 

Benefitting  from  a  comfortable  oil  surplus 
on  world  markets  and  a  drop  In  demand  from 
the  ailing  Western  economies,  the  oil  com- 
panies seem  to  have  zeroed  In  on  Libya,  whose 
oil,  until  recently,  was  the  most  expensive  In 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries. 

"It  Is  time  for  the  industry  to  do  anjrthlng 
It  likes  and  that's  what  they  are  doing  In 
Libya,"  remarked  Herman  Franssen,  chief 
economist  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  a  21 -nation  organization  based  in 
Paris. 

CONTRACTS    AB.\NDONED 

Over  the  past  six  months,  U.S..  Italian, 
French  and  other  Western  buyers  have 
walked  away  from  more  than  a  million  barrels 
a  day  of  Libyan  oil.  As  a  result.  Libyan  pro- 
duction fell  from  a  high  of  1.7  million  barrels 
a  day  In  January  to  less  than  750,000  barrels 
a  day.  Oil  Industry  sources  say  the  Libyan 
economy  is  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch,  and 
there  are  reports  that  Libyan  officials  are 
sounding  out  world  financial  markci-s  for 
loans. 

The  Libyan  situation  has  been  complicated 
by  a  gathering  storm  of  anger  in  the  U.S. 
against  alleged  Libyan  terrorist  activities. 
France  also  has  exerted  military  pressure  on 
Libyan  troops  in  Chad  by  aiding  opponents 
of  the  Libyan  occupation  with  arms  and 
ammunition.  From  a  Libyan  point  of  view, 
the  withdrawal  of  oil  buyers  came  as  a  final 
blow  In  what  appears  to  be  an  international 
abandonment  of  the  country.# 


FOOD  SAFETY  LAWS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  I  was  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  I  was 
widely  accused  of  trying  to  gut  the  act. 
Today  we  see  the  same  thing  being  said 
about  some  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
struggling  with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  anticipate  that  the  same 
thing  will  be  said  when  the  Senate  un- 
dertakes modifications  in  the  Nation's 
food  safety  laws. 

Those  charges  were  not  true  then,  and 
they  are  not  true  now.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  developed,  in  so  many  cases,  a 
rigid  regulatory  structure  which  simply 
fails  to  reflect  the  real  world  in  which 
real  people  live,  work,  and  have  their 
being.  The  abstractions  of  legislation  do 
not  always  meet  the  reality  of  daily  life. 


That  is  especially  true  when  the  legis- 
lators have  not  had  experience  with  the 
kinds  of  things  being  regulated,  and  may 
be  even  more  true  when  the  staffs  of 
those  legislators  have  never  had  a  real 
job  in  their  lives. 

My  colleague  from  Utah,  Senator 
Orrin  Hatch  has  recently  treated  the 
question  of  the  food  safety  laws  in  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  very 
much  appreciated  hi.?  comments,  partic- 
ularly when  he  said  that  "the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Delaney  clause  represents 
sound  public  policy."  I  agree  with  him; 
I  said  the  same  thing  about  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  and  about  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  problem  is  that  the  rigidity 
of  the  Delaney  clause  runs  up  against  a 
technology  so  keen  and  efficient  that  car- 
cinogens can  be  found  anywhere,  in 
quantities  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
believed.  It  is  not  uncommon  now  to 
measure  carcinogens  in  parts  per  quad- 
rillion. I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  debate 
over  the  threshold  effect  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  concentrations  that 
small  are  simply  a  fact  of  life  on  this 
planet,  and  it  is  foolhardy  to  ban  from 
consumption  anything  with  levels  of  that 
sort  in  it.  And  yet,  that  is  what  the  De- 
laney clause  does. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  an  in- 
teresting time  with  the  food  safety  laws 
in  this  Congress,  but  I  believe  we  will  be 
better  prepared  for  it  if  we  take  a  look 
at  the  outline  of  the  problem  given  to  us 
by  Senator  Hatch.  I  accordingly  ask 
that  his  article,  from  the  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Saccharin.  Bacon  and  the  Law 
(By  Orrin  G.  Hatch) 

There  Is  quiet  on  the  food  safety  front. 
No  Imminent  crises.  No  public  alarms.  No 
Important  food  substances  about  to  be  re- 
moved from  our  dinner  tables.  On  July  25. 
Congress  eagerly  agreed  for  the  third  time  In 
four  years  to  keep  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration from  bannlns;  saccharin  during 
the  next  two  years.  In  addition,  the  scientific 
evidence  on  nitrites  has  been  re-examined 
and  Initial  fears  about  its  potential  toxicity 
have  been  assuaged,  allowing  bacon  to  re- 
main on  our  breakfast  tables,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 

Yet  it  is  an  uneasy  quiet.  The  momentous 
task  of  re-examining  the  broader  questions 
of  food  safety  policy  remains.  Pour  years 
ago,  amid  the  tumultuci^s  pi; bile  reaction 
against  the  proposed  saccharin  ban.  Con- 
gress defused  the  situation  by  postponing  re- 
vision of  the  food  safety  laws  pending  a 
study  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  study  has  since  been  concluded,  and  the 
NAS  has  recommended  an  overhaul  of  cur- 
rent food  safety  laws.  In  the  view  of  NAS, 
"the  law  has  become  complicated,  inflexible 
and  Inconsistent  in  Implementation  .  .  . 
land]  Is  inadequate  to  meet  changing  and 
increasing  problems  of  food  safety."  Under 
the  Carter  administration,  the  PDA's  Task 
Force  on  Pood  Safety  advocated  significant 
revision  of  the  statute.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  recently  completed  a  survey  of 
former  PDA  commissioners  that  revealed  a 
strong  consensus  for  major  reform. 

But  what  reform?  I  recently  introduced 
S1442,  the  Food  Safety  Amendments  of  1981. 
as  one  way  to  revise  and  update  these  laws. 

Unfortunately,  past  debate  on  food  safety 
has  been  less  than  dispassionate.  Too  many 
consumer  groups  and  food  processors  have 
been  raining  invective  on  each  other. 
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At  the  csnter  of  this  storm  rides  the  De- 
laney Clause,  a  1958  amendment  requiring 
a  ban  on  any  substance  shown  to  Induce 
cancer  In  man  or  animals,  regardless  of  any 
benefits  associated  with  Its  use.  No  excep- 
tion Is  made  for  substances  found  in  such 
Infinitesimal  amounts  as  to  present  the  most 
insignificant  risk  to  humans. 

Combatants  In  earlier  battles  of  the  food 
safety  war  have  been  fighting  either  for  the 
Delaney  Clause  or  against  it.  But  what  Is 
needed,  in  fact.  Is  some  fine  tuning. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Delaney  Clause 
represents  sound  public  policy — no  substance 
should  be  added  directly  to  food  If  it  Is  a 
carcinogen.  But  how  should  substances  like 
saccharin  be  regulated?  Applying  a  rigid.  In- 
flexible rule  to  a  substance  that  has  been 
In  use  for  decades  and  for  which  there  are 
no  available  substitutes  is  shortsighted  at 
best.  For  diabetics  and  others  who  cannot  eat 
sugar,  cutting  oS  their  only  viable  substitute 
sweetener  Is  unfair. 

Reasoned  decision-making  is  even  more 
crucial  in  matters  affecting  the  supply  and 
marketing  of  our  basic  foods.  Natural  nutri- 
ents found  In  familiar  foods  such  as  potatoes, 
onions  and  black  pepper  have  been  Impli- 
cated as  potential  carcinogens.  Essential 
nutrients  such  as  selenium.  Vitamin  D  and 
calcium,  substances  required  In  our  human 
diet,  act  in  high  doses  as  carcinogens.  The 
logical  extension  of  Implementing  the  cur- 
rent law  would  lead  to  PpA's  banning  these 
most  basic  foods. 

Fortunately,  the  PDA  has  chosen  the  more 
prudent  course  of  action  and  Ignored  the 
statute.  Yet  the  law  should  not  be  merely  an 
option  or  a  suggestion  that  a  federal  agency 
can  accept  or  reject  with  impunity.  Laws  are 
normative,  which  means  they  not  only  tell  us 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do,  but  set  stand- 
ards reflecting  what  a  consensus  of  us  In  the 
community  considers  reasonable  policy. 

Right  now.  the  Delaney  Clause  as  a  law 
that  provides  for  summarily  banning  foods 
without  any  recourse  or  appeal  Is  not  reason- 
able. 

Our  revision  of  law  should  keep  pace  with 
scientific  advancements.  Scientists  can  now 
detect  traces  of  potentially  harmful  sub- 
stances at  parts  per  trillion — a  mllUon-foId 
increase  In  <inalytlcal  sensitivity  compared 
with  the  methods  available  more  than  20 
years  ago,  when  the  Delaney  Clause  was  con- 
ceived and  the  law  last  examined.  Traces  of 
such  substances  are  being  found  throughout 
our  food  supply  In  very  minute  quantities. 
Attempting  to  eliminate  all  tbess  food  sub- 
stances threatens  the  quantity  of  our  na- 
tional food  inventory  while  promising  only 
the  most  nominal  Impact  in  our  common 
cause  to  improve  the  public  health. 

Keeping  our  food  supply  safe  is  of  the  high- 
est priority.  Yet  some  degree  of  risk  is  In- 
herent. Zero  risk  has  proved  to  be  impossible 
to  achieve.  The  PDA  must  focus  its  resources 
on  eliminating  those  risks  that  have  a  poten- 
tial for  actually  harming  humans.  Trivial  or 
speculative  risks  should  not  be  regulated. 

Revision  of  the  food  safety  law  Is  only  the 
first  step  In  assuring  the  American  pAonie  a 
safe  and  plentiful  food  supply.  Increasing  our 
knowledge  by  supporting  research  In  the 
fields  of  nutrition  and  disease  prevention  Is 
of  equal  Importance.  Only  If  sound  and  re- 
liable Information  Is  available  can  consum- 
ers. Industry  and  the  PDA  make  Informed 
and  rational  declslons.a 


SUCCESSOR  GENERATION 
PROBLEM 

O  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
and  expfinding  the  many  close  connec- 
tions which  unite  us  vnth  the  nations  of 
West  Europe.  At  this  critical  period,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  to  remind 


each  oth°r  of  the  shared  values  which 
distinguish  the  West  from  totalitarian 
regimes  which  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  these  values. 

In  this  regard,  the  Governments  of 
West  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  to  explore  ways  in  which 
young  people  can  becmne  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  values  and  the  his- 
torical experience  which  unifies  the  na- 
tions of  the  West.  This  has  become 
known  as  the  successor  generation 
project. 

On  November  3  the  Congre33  was  priv- 
ileged to  welcome  the  German  repre- 
sentative for  this  project.  Dr.  Hamm- 
Bruecher.  In  introducing  Dr.  Hamm- 
Bruecher,  Senator  Heinz  offered  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  situation  which 
has  brought  into  existence  the  successor 
generation  project.  I  commend  his 
thoughtful  comments  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  that  they  be  reprinted  in  full. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  John  Heinz 

Mrs.  Hamm-Bruecher,  distinguished  panel- 
ists, friends: 

On  behalf  of  my  cosponsors — the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  States.  Senators  Cohen, 
Nunn,  Lugar,  and  Boschwltz,  and  Representa- 
tives Pen  wick  and  Leach — I  want  to  welcome 
all  of  you  here  this  afternoon  for  our  "Con- 
ference on  the  Long-Term  Challenge  to  Ger- 
man-American Partnership  and  Security." 
This  challenge,  called  the  "Successor  Gener- 
ation Problem"  by  some,  has  deeply  concerned 
me  because  of  Its  magnitude  and  its  potential 
to  disrupt  not  only  German-American  friend- 
ship, but  also  the  harmony  erf  the  entire 
Atlantic  community. 

Although  I  have  felt  vaguely  uneasy  about 
the  tensions  that  developed  between  the  U.S. 
and  Europe  over  the  Vietnam  War  In  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  only  In  the  last  few 
years  have  I  begun  to  comprehend  fully  the 
dynamics  at  work.  I  want  to  thank  the  At- 
lantic Council  Working  Group  on  the  Suc- 
cessor Generation  for  their  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  these 
dynamics— th9  policy  paper  entitled.  The 
Suc3e?aor  Generation :  Its  Challenges  and  Re- 
sponslbHltles. 

As  one  who  was  less  than  a  year  old  when 
the  Second  World  War  broke  out  In  Europe, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Successor  Generation 
myself.  Yet.  at  the  same  time,  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  by  vivid  Impressions 
of  the  Yalta  Conference,  the  Marshall  Plan, 
the  Berlin  Blockade,  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion in  1956.  the  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
in  1961.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  stood  as  one  In  our  steadfast  op- 
position to  Soviet  efforts  to  extinguish  basic 
human  rights.  German-American  partnership 
was  and  still  Is  the  linchpin  of  the  free 
world's  economic  and  political,  as  well  as 
military  security. 

But  I  believe  that  events  in  Europe  today 
potentially  threaten  the  partnership  that 
has  been  the  bedrock  of  peace  since  1945. 
the  partnership  that  has  helped  keep  the 
free  world  free.  The  conference  today  Is  part 
of  a  major  effort  to  discover  what  we  can  do 
about  erosion  of  support  for  that  partnership 
among  the  Successor  Generation  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  believe  that  current  developments  af- 
fecting the  Atlantic  Alliance  present  both 
a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  to  adapt  the  Alliance  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  of  a  new  generation.  And  the 
opportunity  is  to  build  a  better  and  more 
permanent  relationship  upon  our  shared 
moral  and  political  values. 

The  demonstrations  of  recent  weeks  in 
West  Germany  and  other  Western  {European 


countries  have  dramatized  the  concerns  of 
the  Successor  Generation. 

Some  members  of  this  vocal  minority  cry 
out  against  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Seme  cry  out  against  materialism.  Some 
cry  out  against  an  economic  system  that 
doesn't  seem  to  be  producing  enough  new 
Jobs.  The  cries  come  from  the  political  left, 
from  the  Protestant  churches,  from  environ- 
mentalists, from  the  economically  dltsatis- 
fled.  and  from  the  broad  category  of  search- 
ing idealists.  While  many  of  those  involved 
in  this  movement  have  opposed  both  U.S. 
and  Soviet  policies,  it  is  also  unfortunately 
true  that  many  seem  to  focus  on  U.8.  policy 
as  the  cause  of  their  evils. 

Ifs  difficult  for  Americans  to  understand 
what  It's  like  to  live  with  the  immediate 
threat  of  war — a  third  war  In  a  single  cen- 
tury on  your  own  soH.  It's  no  wonder  that 
there  Is  deep  concern  In  Germany  lest  the 
Soviets  view  Germany  as  a  lance  pointing 
eastward. 

But  to  Americans  It  seems  as  though  things 
have  somehow  got  turned  around.  The  Ger- 
man Successor  Generation  seems  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  sort  of  historical  cunnesia,  a  loss 
of  historical  perspective.  While  American  pol- 
icy Is  the  focus  of  dissatisfaction,  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  still  oppresses  West  Germany's 
Polish.  East  German,  and  Czechoslovakian 
neighbors,  and  which  Just  two  years  ago  in- 
vaded Afghanistan,  is  made  to  look  benign. 
Why  Is  it  that  the  German  Successor  Gener- 
ation sees  America  as  part  of  the  problem, 
not  as  part  of  the  solution? 

After  World  War  II,  the  sharing  of  Idsas  was 
built  on  Atlantic  consensus  just  as  surely  as 
did  political,  economic,  and  mUitary  coop- 
eration. As  one  observer  has  said,  "the  bricks 
in  the  edifice  were  guns  and  money  and  tech- 
nology, but  the  mortar  holding  It  together 
remained  the  common  heritage  and  values  of 
western  civilization." 

This  common  heritage  and  the  network  of 
human  contacts  that  have  grown  out  of  It 
have  produced  a  belief  In  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  the  free  enterprise  economic  sys- 
tem— a  belief  that  our  shared  values  were  so 
precious  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  protect 
them  if  necessary,  but  also  a  belief  that  the 
surest  way  to  avert  war  Is  to  be  strong  enough 
to  discourage  it. 

Surely  what  unites  us — our  shared  devo- 
tion to  democracy  and  individxial  freedoms — 
is  greater  than  what  divides  us. 

I  believe — and  I'm  confident  that  I  speak 
for  our  panelists — that  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  maintain  those  values  and  that  strength. 

Our  task  is  to  channel  the  Successor  Gen- 
eration's Idealism  and  energy  Into  strength- 
ening the  values  and  Institutions  that  bind 
us  together. 

Our  meeting  today  Is  to  begin  this  task  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic  Just  as  Dr.  Hamm- 
Bruecher  has  begun  It  on  the  other  side.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  with  us  in  that  effort.* 


A  PIONEERING  OREGONIAN 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  2,  1981,  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Aya— a 
pioneering  Oregonian — died  at  the  age 
of  102.  His  life  and  activities  are  part  of 
Oregon's  history. 

I  ask  that  this  brief  accoimt  of  his  ac- 
complishments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  account  follows : 

ACCOIfPLISHMENTS  OF  MR,  ATA 

Death  came  quietly  In  San  Francisco's 
early  morning  on  2  October  to  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
Aya,  pioneering  Oregonian.  He  was  bom  15 
June  1879  in  Albert  Lea,  Mlnnesou.  to  immi- 
grant German  parents  whose  family  name 
was  originally  von  Ay,  deriving  from  the 
town  of  Ay  In  Alsace-Lorraine.  When  he  was 
10  years  old,  his  family  moved  to  Eugene, 
Oregon,  where  he  continued  his  formal  edu- 
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cAtion  untu  gnduAUon  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  Law  School  In  1903. 

He  WM  »  member  of  the  legal  fraternity. 
Phi  Delta  Phi  and,  as  Valedictorian  of  his 
graduating  claea,  delivered  an  address  con- 
cerning weiOtneMes  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  „  .„^ 

He  pracUced  law  In  Portland  untU  1909, 
then  turned  full  attention  to  various  Indus- 
triee  with  which  he  had  become  associated. 
In  1910,  aa  President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  La  Pine  Townslte  Company,  he 
founded  the  Central  Oregon  town  of  La  Pine 
and  promoted  awareness  of  Oregon's  need  for 
more  industries,  greater  population— and 
particularly  the  need  for  hardy  people  wUl- 
ing  to  settle  In  undeveloped  areas  and  help 
realize  potentials  he  felt  similar  to  many  In 
Switzerland.  He  was  President  of  the  L*  Pine 
State  Bank,  the  La  Pine  Conunercla'.  Club, 
and  publisher  of  the  La  Pine  newspaper.  In 
thaw  activities,  he  was  liutrtunental  in  or- 
ganizing the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce— and  became  one  of  Its  early 
Director*. 

Uvlng  In  La  Pine  at  this  time,  he  met 
Orace  M.  Honeyman  who  was  on  a  sightsee- 
ing tour  with  her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Honeyman,  President  of  Honeyman  Hard- 
ware Company  owned  by  that  pioneering 
Scottish  family  in  Portland. 

Vtillowlng  this  chance  meeting,  Mr.  Aya 
pursued  his  courtship  by  travelling  to  and 
from  Portland — though  La  Pine  was  then  125 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad.  When  the 
time  came  to  obtain  her  father's  permission 
to  marry.  Central  Oregon  was  heavily  snow- 
bound, and  Mr.  Aya  travelled  considerable 
distance  on  sklls  out  of  La  Pine  on  his  way 
to  Portland.  Enroute,  a  snapping  ski  pole 
broke  one  of  his  ribs,  but  he  continued  on  to 
his  destination.  His  fortitude  was  rewarded, 
and  In  June  1914  they  were  married. 

He  and  his  wife  raised  their  first  two  chil- 
dren whUe  living  In  La  Pine.  Their  first  child. 
Barbara,  Is  now  Mrs.  Clarence  Wllklns  of 
Vacavllle,  California.  Their  second  child  Is 
Mr.  Roderick  Honeyihan  Aya,  recently  re- 
tired Division  Manager — ^Federal  Taxes,  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph,  living  In  Ro- 
waytoa,  Connecticut. 

In  1918.  Mr.  Aya  moved  his  family  to  Port- 
land where  Swift  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
engaged  him  to  develop  their  extensive  in- 
dustrial property  In  North  Portland.  For  that 
puipoee,  he  was  sent  to  study  cargo  han- 
dling facilities  of  the  Port  of  New  York — 
toward  developing  SwlXt  &  Company's  North 
Portland's  Columbia  River  frontage  as  the 
Pacific  Coast's  only  direct  seaport  for  ship- 
ment of  livestock  products.  Mr.  Aya  brought 
about  construction  of  the  necessary  deep 
water  channel  up  the  Columbia  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette  River,  then  the 
only  route  for  ocean  cargo  out  of  the  Prat- 
land  complex. 

Having  many  Interests  at  the  time,  he  was 
active  In  political  circles,  the  Portland  Ad 
Club,  the  Portland  Press  Club,  the  Realty 
Board,  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  Charter  Member  of  PcHtland's  Waverley 
Country  Club,  Vice  President  of  the  Oregon 
Manufacturer's  Association.  Vice  President 
and  General  Sales  Manager  of  Columbia  Tire 
Oorporatlon,  promoter  of  the  Pacific  Initer- 
natlonal  Livestock  Exposition,  and  President 
of  the  North  Portland  Manufacturer's  Club. 

During  the  early  1930'b,  Mr.  Aya  pursued 
various  activities  Including  development  of 
an  electric  furnace  for  smelting  precious 
metal  ores.  Specially  designed  electrodes  en- 
abled use  of  continuous  electric  arc  for  this 
process. 

In  the  mld-1930's,  he  provided  advertising 
and  legal  counsel  to  Honeyman  Hardware 
Cotx^any.  Portland,  and  conducted  limited 
private  law  practice. 

He  began  his  final  career  In  1944,  at  age 


65,  becoming  an  Aseoclate  of  J.  Henry  Helser 
Oompany.  Investment  Managers,  headquar- 
tered In  Portland.  After  World  War  II,  when 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Helser  returned  from  service  In 
the  U.S.  Tlilrd  Army,  Mr.  Aya  moved  to  San 
Francisco  to  develop  the  firm's  activities  In 
California. 

He  served  as  Senior  Associate  In  J.  Henry 
Helser  Company  \mtll  he  retired  at  age  79  In 
1968. 

After  62  years  of  marriage,  Mrs.  Aya,  at  73, 
passed  away  In  January  1966.  Mr.  Aya  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  household  In  San 
Francisco  together  with  his  youngest  son.  Al- 
fred A.  Aya,  Jr.,  of  Pacific  Telephone's  Corpo- 
rate Research  Division.  Mr.  Aya  leaves  his 
three  children,  several  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchlldren.9 


STATES  IN  ORDER  OF  NET  LOSS  OR  GAIN  OF  TAXES  IN 
BUILDING  THE  B-1   BOMBER 

(in  rnillloni  of  dollan] 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
B-1  BOMBER 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  a  study 
has  been  prepared  called  the  Political 
Economy  of  the  B-1  Bomber."  This 
study  demonstrates  the  disproporticHiate 
burden  that  Michigan  and  other  States 
would  bear  if  Congress  does  approve 
funding  for  the  B-1.  The  author  of  the 
report  is  Dr.  James  R.  Anderson,  of 
the  Employment  Research  Associates  in 
Lansing,  Mich.  I  ask  that  the  results  of 
the  study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

TABLE  1.— ALLOCATION  OF  B-1  TAX  BURDEN  AND  PROGRAM 
SPENDING  BY  STATE 

[Dollar  amounts  in  miKionsj 


Statt 


B-1 

outlays 


8-1 

tai  burden 


Net  gain 
or  loss 


Alabama $517.4 

Alaska 115.4 

Arizona J342.3  394.0 

Arkansas 274.6 

California 12,286.3  4,620.8 

Colorado 76.5  505.5 

Connecticut 421.9  696.5 

Delaware 119.4 

Florida. 537.3  1,524.3 

Geortia 819.9  752.2 

Hawaii 175. 1 

Idaho 131.3 

Illinois 577.1  2,451.7 

Indiana 151.2  975.1 

Iowa 67.7  525.4 

Kansas 1,273.6  425.9 

Kentucky ....i...  509.4 

Louisiana 612.9 

Maine -....  147.3 

Maryland 1.333.3  847.7 

Massachusetts 748.2  1,042.8 

Michiian 362.2  1,858.7 

Minnesota 43.8  740.3 

Mississippi 59.7  274.6 

Missouri. 27.9  M9.9 

Montana.... 127.4 

Nebraska-.- 27116 

Nevada 155.2 

New  Hampshire 59.7  155.2 

New  Jersey 1,631.8  1.568.1 

New  Mexico 51.7  175.1 

New  York 3.426.8  3.343.2 

North  Carolina 800.0 

North  Dakota 103.5 

Ohio- 7,422.7  2,005.9 

Oklahoma 1,393.0  465.7 

Oregon 95.5  473.6 

Pennsylvania 234.8  2,097.5 

Rhode  Island 159.2 

South  Carolina 398.0 

South  Dakota - 95.5 

Tennessee 1,078.6  644.8 

Texas  1,006.9  2,435.8 

Utah     107.5  191.0 

Vermont.. 139.3  67.7 

Virginia *7.8  919.4 

Washington 3,824.8  776.1 

West  Virginia 55.7  274.6 

Wisconsin 99.5  792.0 

Wyoming 91.5 

District  of  Columbia 155.2 

Total 39,800.0  39,800.0 
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1.  lUinois -1,874.6  . 

2.  Pcnnsylvanis —1,862.7  . 

3.  Michigan „ -)  496.5  . 

4.  Texas -11428.9  . 

5.  Ftorida -987.0  . 

6.  Virginia -871.6  . 

7.  Indiana -823.9 

8.  North  Carolina -80a0 

9.  Missouri -792.0  , 

10.  Minnesota -696.5  . 

U.  Wisconsin -692.5 

12.  Louisiana -612.9 

13.  Alabama -517.4 

14.  Kentucky -509.4 

15.  Iowa -457.7 

16.  Colorado -429. 9 

17.  South  Carolina -398.0 

18.  Oregon -378.1 

19.  Massachusetts -294.6 

20.  Arkansas -274.6 

21.  Connecticut -274.6 

22.  Nebraska -270.6 

23.  West  Virginia.-. -218.9 

24.  Mississippi -214.9 

25.  Hawaii -175.1 

26.  Rhodelsland -159.2 

27.  District  o«  Columbia -155.2 

28.  Nevada -155.2 

29.  Maine -147.3 

30.  Idaho -131.3 

31.  Montana -127.4 

32.  New  Mexico --  -123.4 

33.  Delaware -119.4 

34.  Alaska .._ -H5.4 

35.  NorthDakota -103.5 

36.  New  Hampshire —95.5 

37.  South  Dakota -95.5 

38.  Wyoming -91.5 

39.  Utah -83.5 

40.  Arizona —51.7 

41.  New  Jersey 

42.  Georgia 

43.  Vermont — 

44.  New  York - 

45.  Tennessee 

46.  Maryland 

47.  Kansas 

48.  Oklahoma — - 

49.  Washington -- 

50.  Ohio - — 

51.  CalifDrnia - 
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SENATOR  SARBANES  SALUTES  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CATHE- 
DRAL OF  THE  ANNUNCIATION 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  Archbishop  lakovos,  primate  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  North 
and  South  America,  will  be  in  Baltimore 
to  help  celebrate  the  culmination  of  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the  An- 
nunciation, first  Greek  Orthodox  Chiu'ch 
to  be  established  in  Maryland. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  through  the 
Visionary  effr^Hs  of  a  small  but  deter- 
mined group  of  Greek  imigrants,  or- 
thodox Christianity  first  took  root  in 
Maryland.  These  heroic  pioneers  and 
their  successors  achieved  this  vision  be- 
cause they  willingly  made  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  preserve  their  fsiith  and 
built  a  viable  religious  commimity.  Over 
the  years  the  Cathedral  of  the  Annun- 
ciation has  been  the  center  of  religious 
I'fe  in  Baltimore  and  throughout  Mary- 
land for  thousands  of  faithful  parishion- 
ers. 

In  the  year  1906  when  the  State  of 
Maryland  formally  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  Evange- 
lismos,  the  parish  consisted  of  68  fami- 
lies. Today  more  than  a  thousand  fami- 
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lies  worsliip,  are  comforted  and  receive 
the  sacraments  from  Father  Constantine 
Monios,  dean  of  the  cathedral  and  as- 
sistant pastor,  Father  Mark  B.  Arey. 

The  establishment  of  Greek  Orthodox 
Churches,  in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  indicated  to 
many  Greeks  that  their  future  was  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  These  early 
pioneers,  like  my  own  father  and  mother, 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  foimding 
and  building  of  their  churches  even  be- 
fore they  had  homes  and  possessions. 
Those  who  came  after  have"  preserved 
those  timeless  values — strong  family, 
hard  woilt  and  love  of  church — which 
have  not  only  perpetuated  a  venerable 
spiritual  tradition  but  have  £dso  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  diversity 
and  strength  of  this  great  country. 

Over  the  years  the  Greek -American 
community  has  played  an  important  role 
in  the  growth,  stability  and  the  revitali- 
zation  of  downtown  Baltimore.  I  ask  that 
a  brief  history  prepared  by  parishioners 
of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  history  follows: 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Oreek  Orthodox 
Cathedral  of  the  Annttnciation 
Qreek  families  began  to  arrive  in  Balti- 
more In  large  numbers  In  the  1880's.  The 
thirst  for  Orthodox  worship  came  with  them. 
One  of  these  early  Oreek  immigrants.  Chrls- 
tos  Sempeles,  yearned  to  foster  a  worshiping 
community  in  his  new  land.  Mr.  Sempeles 
quickly  established  himself  In  the  confec- 
tionery business  with  his  brothers  at  Centre 
Market  and  wa.s  able  to  provide  funds  to 
establish  the  first  Greek  Orthodox  place  of 
worship  at  Bond  and  Oough  Streets.  He 
could  not  receive  enough  support  from  his 
fellow  Immigrants  and  the  attempt  failed. 
From  1893  to  1905,  as  the  need  for  an 
established  center  of  worship  became  more 
pronounced,  the  sacraments  of  the  Orthodox 
were  celebrated  only  on  the  occasion  of  visits 
by  Greek  Orthodox  priests.  Two  of  the  ear- 
liest priests  known  to  visit  Baltimore  were 
Father  Papaconstantlnou  and  Father  Theo- 
dore Prussianos.  On  Sunday.  March  18,  1906. 
a  Divine  Liturgy  was  celebrated  at  the  Union 
Hall  on  Fayette  and  Gay  Streets.  The  records 
show  that  150  Greek  Orthodox  attended  that 
historic  Liturgy.  The  name  "Evangellsmos" 
(Annunciation)  was  chosen  and  the  first 
full  time  priest.  Father  Constantine  Douro- 
poulos,  was  assigned  to  the  new  parish  in 
1908.  In  October,  1909,  a  church  was  pur- 
chased at  the  comer  of  Homewood  and 
Chase  Streets. 

Church  membership  Increased  immedi- 
ately and  church  related  activities  thrived. 
Tn  order  to  preserve  the  Greek  language  a 
Qreek  school  was  established  in  1912,  and 
the  first  youth  organization,  the  Greek- 
American  Athletic  Association,  was  founded 
in  1915.  A  portion  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery 
known  as  the  "Greek  Circle"  was  purchased 
In  1916. 

Throughout  the  early  years  the  internal 
affairs  of  Greece  still  greatly  Influenced  the 
Immigrant  generation.  The  struggle  of  the 
Royalists  and  the  Venlzelists,  following  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  In  Greece  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  the  Greeks  in  America.  The 
establishment  of  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church  at  Broadway  and  Monument 
Streets  was  a  direct  result  of  the  political 
conflict  In  Greece.  This  parish  existed  for 
a  period  of  seven  years  until  in  1929,  the 
two  congregations  came  together  again  and 
the  Annunciation  community  continued  Its 
life  at  Homewood  and  Chase. 


As  the  congregation  grew,  the  church 
structure  at  Homewood  and  Chase  became 
Inadequate  to  serve  the  spiritual,  educa- 
tional, and  social  life  of  the  parish.  Plans 
were  formulated  early  in  the  1930's  to  enlarge 
the  church  structure.  These  plans  failed  to 
materialize  because  another  avenue  i^- 
peared.  A  larger,  more  magnificent  church  at 
the  comer  of  Maryland  Avenue  at  Preston 
Street  became  available.  Even  though  plans 
were  underway  to  demolish  the  then  vacant 
former  Congregatlonallst  Church  and  build  a 
gasoline  station  on  the  site,  an  appeal  by 
several  families  of  the  parish  to  Mayor  How- 
ard Jackson  was  successful  and  the  church 
was  purchased  for  $40,000.  The  original  con- 
struction cost  of  the  church  In  1889  was 
$137,000. 

The  ofBclal  purchase  of  the  church  was 
made  In  March,  1937  and  the  first  Divine 
Liturgy  was  celebrated  there  on  April  23. 
1937.  His  Eminence,  Archbishop  Athenagoras, 
Primate  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese 
of  the  North  and  South  America,  consecrated 
the  church  on  May  8.  1938. 

As  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery  property  was 
no  longer  adequate,  a  14-acre  tract  of  land 
on  Windsor  Mill  Road  was  purchased  as  a 
Greek  Orthodox  Cemetery  In  October.  1943. 
In  1959  a  major  renovation  of  the  under- 
croft area  of  the  church  building  took  place 
and  the  three-level  educational  wing  was 
completed.  In  1965  the  sanctuary  was  refur- 
bished and  redecorated  and  the  new  Iconasta- 
slon  Installed.  Throughout  the  entire  history 
of  the  Annunciation,  renovations  and  resto- 
ration helped  preserve  the  building  and  add 
greater  space  for  parish  life  and  activities. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  mile- 
stones in  the  life  of  the  Annuncatlon  parish 
occurred  In  March  of  1975.  His  Eminence. 
Archbishop  lacovos  proclaimed  the  Annun- 
catlon parish  the  Cathedral  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  In  an  Impressive  ceremony  this 
title  was  bestowed  by  Metroptolitan  Silas  dur- 
ing an  archpastoral  visit  here. 

As  the  Cathedral  continued  to  grow  It  be- 
came evident  that  in  order  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  center  of  Orthodoxy  In 
Maryland  and  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  its 
parlshoners  additional  physical  facilities  were 
required.  In  1978  five  townhouses  on  Preston 
Street  was  acquired  with  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  converted  Into  a  cultural  and  so- 
cial center.  Responding  to  the  need  for  a 
parking  facility,  the  Brooks-Huff  property  on 
Maryland  Avenue  was  acquired.  The  Chapel 
of  Holy  Wisdom  In  the  educational  wing  of 
the  Cathedral  was  completed  In  February  of 
1981.  During  this  year  major  renovations  are 
taking  place  In  the  Cathedral  interior.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Resurrection  at  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Cemetery  will  be  constructed  In 
1981. 

The  life  of  a  parish  is  not  refiected  in  the 
development  of  physical  facilities  alone.  The 
physical  facilities  merely  reflect  the  needs 
and  achievements  of  those  who  worship  and 
live  the  life  of  this  Cathedral.  From  the  time 
of  Its  founding  the  Cathedral  has  been  the 
fountalnhead  of  Orthodox  life  In  this  city 
and  State.  It  has  been  a  leader  In  spiritual, 
liturgical,  musical,  ecumenical,  and  humani- 
tarian activities. 

The  Cathedrtd  Philoptobos  has  responded 
to  the  needs  of  the  faithful  for  forty-five 
years.  The  education  of  our  parishioners  has 
been  accomplished  through  our  religious  In- 
struction both  for  the  children  and  adults  of 
our  community.  The  Theodore  J.  George  Li- 
brary, Judged  by  many  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive In  the  Archdiocese,  will  soon  be  In 
its  new  home  and  will  house  10,000  volumes. 
In  order  to  respond  to  the  critical  area  of 
social  services  a  committee  dedicated  to  this 
work  has  founded  the  Blood  Bank,  has  ar- 
ranged Cooley's  Anemia  testing  programs,  as- 
sists the  elderly  and  those  who  turn  to  the 
Cathedral  for  assistance  in  social  service 
related  programs. 


With  the  blessing  and  support  of  our  Ca- 
thedral both  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Demetrlos 
parishes  were  established.  These  parishes 
along  with  our  Cathedral  now  serve  thou- 
sands of  Greek  Orthodox  families.  The  story 
continues.  We  mark  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Cathedral 
parUh  as  one  of  the  leading  and  largest  par- 
ishes in  the  Archdiocese.* 


SENATOR  HUDDLESTON  TESTIFIES 
ON  IMMIGRATION 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I 
ask  that  my  testimony  today  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees  and  International  Law  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Testimoht  op  Senator  Waiter  D.  HnxwLBS- 

Toji  Before  the  House  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on 

Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Internation- 

Ai.  Law,  Novembex  19.  1981 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee.  I'd  like  to  express  my 
great  appreciation  to  you  for  all  of  the  work 
that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  Subcom- 
mittee have  done  in  the  vital  area  of  immi- 
gration. It  was  not  long  ago  that  very  few 
people  cared  about  Immigration.  Today,  this 
Subcommittee  not  only  cares  about  immi- 
gration, but  Is  taking  positive  steps  to  do 
something  about  It. 

As  we  all  know,  demands  on  a  Member  of 
Congress'  time  are  unending;  these  demands 
make  the  level  of  expertise  developed  by  this 
Sut>committee  all  the  more  impressive.  So  it 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  see  so  many 
people  recognizing  the  danger  that  uncon- 
trolled Immigration  poses  to  our  country.  I 
think  that  we  have  found  a  consensus  in 
Congress  on  the  framework  for  a  solution  to 
our  immigration  problems,  and  I  am  quite 
pleased  to  be  working  with  this  Subcommit- 
tee and  Its  Senate  counterpart  in  seeing  that 
skeleton  fiesbed  out. 

My  greatest  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  la 
with  the  lack  of  control  over  Immigration. 
I  see  immigration  reform  as  a  two-step  proc- 
ess. The  first  step  is  stabilization,  getting 
control  over  immigration.  The  second  step 
Is  real  immigration  reform.  I  believe  that  we 
cannot  move  to  comprehensive  immigration 
reform  without  first  controlling  our  borders. 

Last  year  we  admitted  more  people  to  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  year  In  our 
history.  More  than  800,000  persons  were  ad- 
mitted legally,  and  at  least  that  number 
came  Illegally.  Close  to  one  mllllcHi  Illegal 
immigrants  were  apprehended,  and  another 
900.000  Ineligible  aliens  were  turned  away  at 
ports  of  entry.  Estimates  of  the  Ulegal  Im- 
migrant population  In  the  United  States 
have  risen  from  3.5  to  6  million  four  years 
ago.  to  perhaps  8  or  10  million  today.  Yet 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
Is  demoralized,  underfunded  and  lacking 
leadership. 

How  did  we  get  to  this  state  of  affairs?  For 
fifteen  years,  from  1965  to  1980.  Congress 
passed  no  major  Immigration  legislation.  We 
thought  the  1965  legislation  would  make  our 
immigration  laws  humane  and  less  discrim- 
inatory, without  increasing  immigration.  Now 
we  can  see  that  the  real  effect  of  the  I96S 
law  was  to  send  immigration  splrallng  out  of 
control. 

For  fifteen  years,  the  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  were  the  only  ones  who 
wanted  to  do  something  about  our  immigra- 
tion problems.  Others  chose  to  Ignore  the 
problems  for  fear  of  appearing  insensitive  or 
ijecause  the  problems  were  thought  to  l>e  too 
far  in  our  future.  While  the  House  struggled 
to  make  us  aware  of  the  worsening  situation, 
both  legal  and  Illegal  Immigration  continued 
to  mount. 

Then  tn  1979,  we  awoke  to  find  what  has 
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turned  Into  a  ceaseless  How  of  "boat  people." 
Soutbeast  Asians  who  placed  themselves  in 
mortal  danger  in  hopes  of  being  resettled  m 
the  United  States.  We  resettled  hundreds  of 
thousands,  far  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  And  we  are  continuing  to 
accept  thousands  of  refugees  each  month,  not 
Just  from  Southeast  Asia,  but  from  aU 
around  the  world.  We  have  spent  more  than 
91  billion  on  refugee  assistance  In  the  last 
two  years. 

To  help  these  refugees,  Congress  passed  the 
first  major  change  In  our  Immigration  laws 
since  1965,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  Most  of 
us  here  today  were  part  of  that  effort.  But 
even  this  major  loosening  of  our  immigration 
laws  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  unending 
demand.  The  number  of  refugees  has  risen  to 
16  million  worldwide,  and  all  of  our  efforts, 
and  those  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
mission for  Refugees,  seem  unable  to  reduce 
the  number. 

In  May.  the  Attorney  General,  under  pres- 
sure to  admit  Southeast  Asians  who  did  not 
qualify  as  refugees,  suspended  enforcement 
of  parts  of  the  Refugee  Act,  Just  as  Attorney 
General  Clvllettl  the  year  before  had  Ignored 
the  Act  In  order  to  admit  Cubans  and  Hai- 
tians. This  decision  was  wrong.  It  angered 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  caused  us  embar- 
rassment in  the  Asian  press,  and  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  policies  established  by  Con- 
gress. 

Americans  are  the  most  generous  people 
on  this  planet  in  admitting  refugees  and  im- 
migrants. But  as  Americans  continue  their 
historical  generosity  in  the  face  of  unending 
pleas  for  entry,  they  have  become  increasing- 
ly concerned  by  the  lack  of  control  in  immi- 
gration. Senator  Alan  Simpson.  Chairman  of 
thT  Senat5  Sutcommlttes  on  'mmlgratlon. 
calls  this  process  "compassion  fatigue." 

Resentment  has  turned  to  violence  between 
Americans  and  new  immigrants  In  Colorado 
and  Texas.  In  Florida,  researchers  found  that 
at  least  part  of  the  cause  for  last  year's 
Miami  riots  was  resentment  over  large  num- 
bers of  new  Cuban  entrants  receiving  massive 
government  aid.  Two-thirds  of  Americans 
wanted  a  complete  suspension  of  imnUgration 
until  unemployment  fell  below  five  percent. 
according  to  a  November  1980  Gallup-News- 
week  poll.  Think  of  the  resentment  which 
will  exist  in  1982  when  unemployment  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  over  9  million. 

Some  people  blame  the  Cuban  exodus  of 
ISLSt  year  for  the  "great  awakening"  of  the 
immigration  reform  movement.  I  think  that 
the  American  people  have  been  concerned 
over  uncontrolled  immigration  for  much 
longer. 

A  1977  Roper  poll  found  that  91  percent  of 
those  polled  wanted  "an  all-out  effort"  to 
stop  Illegal  Inunlgratlon,  and  75  percent 
wanted  legal  immigration  reduced  below 
400.000  per  year.  In  1980.  that  poll  was  re- 
peated; again  91  percent  wanted  all-out  ac- 
tion on  illegal  Immigration,  and  the  number 
calling  for  decreased  legal  admissions  rose 
to  80  percent.  In  such  a  climate,  comprehen- 
sive Immigration  reform  is  difficult.  We  must 
regain  control  over  immigration  before  we 
can  hope  to  completely  reform  It. 

Fortunately,  as  this  bearing  shows,  we  are 
finally  moving  in  that  direction.  The  Reagan 
Administration  has  presented  its  proposals, 
the  two  Subcommltees  are  hard  at  work,  and 
many  of  the  bills  you  will  hear  about  today. 
Including  S.  776.  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1981.  are  being  seri- 
ously considered  as  models  for  immigration 
control  laws. 

Our  task  is  not  complete,  however,  since 
we  have  formed  only  an  outline  of  the  neces- 
sary steps,  the  details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  We  must  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences In  our  approaches  in  a  manner  which 
will  retain  the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of 
each,  while  minimizing  the  cost  and  bur- 
den of  each. 
But  we  can  take  heart  In  the  emergence 


of  a  growing  consensus  In  Congress  on  the 
following    elements : 

First,  we  must  control  all  legal  admissions 
to  the  United  States.  Several  mechanisms 
have  been  proposed,  including  a  strict  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  admissions,  a  flexible  statu- 
tory ceiling  under  Executive  control.  Con- 
gressional control  over  a  flexible  celling,  and 
a  temporary  ceUlng  reset  by  Congress  every 
year  or  two. 

Second,  we  must  control  illegal  entry  to 
the  United  States,  both  directly  and  by 
those  who  would  abuse  the  terms  of  their 
visas.  This  effort  will  have  many  parts,  since 
illegal  immigration  Is  a  complex  phenome- 
non. Some  of  those  parts  will  Include  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  employment  of  illegal 
Immigrants  In  American  Jo'js.  coupled  with  a 
method  for  determining  who  is  eligible  to 
work;  Increased  immigration  law  enforce- 
ment both  in  the  interior  of  the  U.S.  and 
along  our  borders;  and  swift,  fair,  and  final 
adjudication  of  Immigration  status,  con- 
sistent with  the  due  process  requirements 
established  by  Congress. 

Third,  we  must  have  a  humane  solution  for 
those  Illegal  residents  who  have  become 
deeply  attached  to  this  country.  This  effort, 
perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  all  three, 
will  include  some  legalization  of  status  for 
some  illegal  residents,  and  temporary  worker 
status  for  others.  I  might  point  out  a  new 
concept  that  Is  gaining  favor,  of  a  synthesis 
between  these  two  points. 

By  Unking  guestworkers  and  amnesty  we 
could  solve  most  of  the  problems  each  idea 
alone  would  cause,  while  avoiding  the  crea- 
tion of  many  new  problems.  We  could  be 
generous  in  granting  permanent  residence  to 
long-term  residents,  reserving  temporary 
worker  status  for  illegal  residents  who  en- 
tered rscently.  Thus  we  could  avoid  reward- 
ing most  Illegal  residents  for  breaking  the 
law,  and  also  avoid  bringing  in  large  new 
groups  of  foreign  workers. 

I  would  like  to  address  two  parts  of  S. 
776  which  cover  aspects  of  these  larger  areas 
I  feel  deserve  special  note.  The  first  Is  the 
ceiling  on  legal  admissions,  and  the  second 
Is  the  Fair  Hirtng  system,  the  system  to 
verify  the  eligibility  of  an  applicant  for 
em.ployment. 

The  celling  I  proposed  In  the  INS  Act  is 
simple  ini  effective.  It  would  set  a  ceiling 
in  law.  which  could  be  fiexible  In  emer- 
gencies, but  would  otherwise  Include  all  cate- 
gories of  admissions.  I  have  suggested  a  cell- 
ing of  350.000  per  year.  That  level  of  350.000 
per  year  is  sometimes  described  as  too  low. 
but  I  think  that  it  is  very  generous.  It  is 
more  than  the  admissions  for  permanent 
res2ttlement  of  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. It  Is  higher  than  the  average  admis- 
sions over  the  last  60  years,  and  represents 
an  Increase  in  the  statutory  level  of  visas 
of  80.000  per  year.  It  will  mean  a  U.S.  popu- 
lation in  the  year  2000  of  about  245.000.000 
people,  and  in  the  year  2030  a  population  of 
260.000.000.  assuming  fertility  remains  low 
and  no  illegal  immigrants  enter. 

If  the  need  arises  to  admit  more  people  In 
a  given  year  than  the  350.000  celling,  the 
President  can  adjust  the  Internal  limits  in 
the  system,  to  waive  the  per  country  limita- 
tion, for  example,  or  the  limit  on  the  num- 
ber in  any  preference.  If  this  Is  not  enough, 
he  can  borrow  visas  from  the  next  year's 
celling. 

This  means  that  the  President  could  con- 
ceivably admit  700.000  persons  in  on3  year, 
even  under  the  celling,  but  we  would  bal- 
ance that  off  the  next  year.  I  believe  that 
this  flexible  celling  offers  a  practical  solu- 
tion that  is  generous  yet  controlled. 

The  other  area  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
todav  is  the  Fair  Hiring  system,  also  called 
the  Employment  Verification  system.  I  call 
it  the  Fair  Hiring  system  because  that  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  produce:  fairness  In 
hiring.  Including  fairness  to  American  em- 
ployers trying  to  determine  who  Is  eligible 


to  work,  and  fairness  to  American  minority 
workers,  understandably  anxious  that  they 
not  bear  an  unnecessary  burden. 

The  Fair  Hiring  system  I  proposed  In  the 
Immigration  and  National  Security  Act  is 
one  which  I  think  will  give  the  most  effec- 
tive coverage  of  the  work  force  with  the  l«ast 
burden  and  the  least  cost.  It  is  a  three-phase 
system,  using  both  improved  Social  Security 
cards  and  a  telephone  verification  system 
for  the  applicant's  Social  Security  number. 
The  system  gradually  becomes  more  elec- 
tive and  secure,  while  minimizing  high  start- 
up coata. 

The  electronic  technology  to  make  such 
a  system  reliable  and  Inexpensive  has  only 
recently  become  available.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem offers  benefits  that  no  other  system,  even 
the  more  commonly  discussed  eligibility  card 
system,  has. 

This  system  Is  the  only  one  which  will 
provide  absolute  security  for  the  American 
employer  from  inadvertent  or  erroneous  gov- 
ernment prosecution,  while  placing  no  bur- 
den on  the  employer.  The  employer  acts  only 
as  a  conduit  for  information,  and  does  not 
have  to  Judge  who  is  eligible  for  employ- 
ment. The  unique  transaction  code  provided 
to  the  employer.  Just  like  in  a  credit  card 
purchase,  provides  an  absolute  defense  for 
the  complying  employer. 

And  the  Fair  Hiring  system  I  proposed  is 
the  only  system  that  gives  absolute  protec- 
tion against  mlnciUy  American  workers.  All 
such  systems  to  verify  employment  can  be 
made  non-discriminatory  by  requiring  every 
Job  applicant  to  do  the  same  thing,  regard- 
less of  appearance  or  ancestry. 

But  the  electronic  system  is  the  only  one 
which  creates  a  record  of  each  transaction 
that  can  be  used  to  determine  whether  in 
fact  an  employer  is  checking  the  eligibility 
of  all  applicants  or  only  those  who  appear 
suspicious. 

The  only  serious  objections  to  the  elec- 
tronic system  that  I  have  heard  Involve  cost 
and  reliability.  New  technology  Is  far  less 
e:;pensive  than  even  Just  a  few  years  ago, 
since  new  mini-computers  can  carry  out 
the  tasks  we  would  require  here.  And,  under 
my  system,  the  cost  Is  delayed  and  spread 
out.  since  the  system  Is  Introduced  gradually. 
As  for  reliability.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  wide  use  of  such  technology  by  banks, 
credit  card  companies  and  other  financial 
Institutions  Indicates  their  faith  In  the  sys- 
tems. The  large  credit  card  companies  proc- 
ess almost  30  million  transactions  a  month, 
and  even  banks  are  now  using  electronic  bill- 
paying  machines  for  their  customers'  con- 
venience. The  United  States  Is  unique  In  hav- 
ing the  national  communications  network 
which  would  allow  us  to  expollt  this  new 
technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close  my 
remarks  today  with  my  own  personal  view  of 
the  immigration  problem.  For  15  years  we 
have  Ignored  our  immigration  problems.  We 
have  pretenied  that  they  are  too  far  off 
to  a.fect  us  personally. 

But  my  real  worry  is  for  our  less  fortunate 
citizens.  It  is  our  low-income  and  minority 
citizens  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  com- 
petition with  immigrants.  They  are  the  ones 
who  need  help.  It  is  time  that  we  helped  the 
poor  of  our  own  inner  cities,  our  rural  poor, 
our  malnourished  and  under-educated  chil- 
dren, our  own  ghettos  and  barrios.  Our  un- 
emaloyment  and  child  mortality  rates  are 
as  high  as  many  third-world  nations.  It  is 
time  that  we  answered  these  cries  for  help. 
It  is  not  who  the  new  Immigrants  are  that 
concerns  me;  I  happen  to  believe  that  a 
multl-ethnlc.  multi-cultural  society  is  one  of 
America's  greatest  strengths.  But  the  num- 
bers are  Just  too  large. 

We  cannot  accept  everyone  in  this  world, 
nor  even  a  fraction  of  those  who  want  to 
come  here.  Telling  ourselves  that  we  have 
no   problems   if   we   Just   admit   more   Is  a 
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delusion  that  will  not  cause  the  demographic 
and  economic  problems  of  the  world  to 
vanish.  We  cannot  create  a  budget  on  the 
hopes  that  we  will  win  a  sweepstakes;  nor 
should  we  plan  for  immigrant  admissions  as 
though  we  will  be  miraculously  saved  from 
our  own  actions  In  time  to  save  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

It  Is  time  that  Congress  acts  to  regain 
control  of  immigration.  The  97th  Congress 
must  act  on  these  immigration  control  pro- 
posals if  we  are  to  avoid  a  tremendous  back- 
lash, which  could  permanently  endanger  the 
most  generous  immigration  policies  on  earth. 
I  stand  ready  to  act  on  these  prpposals.  and 
I  hope  that  this  Subcommittee,  which  has 
done  so  much  work  this  far,  will  do  so  as 
well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.^ 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

O  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  prior  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  arms  sales  under  that 
act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  whicn 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  information  is  avail- 
able to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
notifications  which  have  been  received. 
The  classified  annexes  referred  to  in  sev- 
eral of  the  covering  letters  are  available 
to  Senators  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defznse  Skcretary  Assistance  Agenct. 

Washington,  D.C..  November  17,  1981. 
Hon.  Chables  H.  Percy, 

ChaiTTuan,  Committee  on  Foreign  Ri.latiOTU, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.v. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-01, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$71  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
ds  required  by  Section  620C(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  that  this 
action  is  consistent  with  Section  620C(b)  of 
that  statute. 

Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

[TBANSMrrxAL  No.  82-01) 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Turkey. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

{Millions) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 0 

Other $71 

Total    71 

'As  included  in  the  U.S.. Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Tra^c  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) . 


(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Cooperative  logistics  supply  sup- 
port (FMSO  II)  for  follow-on  spares  and 
supplies  in  support  of  C-130H.  F-4E,  F/RF- 
5A.  F-IOOC/D/P,  RF/F-104G,  T-33,  T-37C, 
and  T-38  aircraft  and  other  systems  and 
subsystems  of  U.S.  manufacture. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(KBL). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  17.  1981. 

Policy  Justification 

TURKEY cooperative    LOGISTICS    Stn»PLY 

support 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  cooperative  logistics  sup-?ly 
support  (FMSO  II)  for  follow -on  spares  and 
supplies  in  support  of  C-130H.  F-4E.  F/RF- 
5A.  P-IOOC/D/F.  RP/P-104G.  T-33.  T-37C, 
and  T-38  aircraft  and  other  systems  and 
subsystems  of  U.S.  manufacture  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $71  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  Improving  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  Turkey  in  fulfillment  of 
Its  NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  interop- 
erability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Turkey  needs  these  logistics  support  sys- 
tems to  maintain  the  readiness  of  the  Turk- 
ish Air  Force  weapon  sytsems  of  U.S.  origin. 
The  cooperative  logistics  support  will  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to  the 
limitations  on  use  and  transfer  provided  for 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  as  em- 
bodied In  the  terms  of  sale.  This  sale  will 
not  adversely  affect  either  the  military  bal- 
ance In  the  region  or  U.S.  efforts  to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
question. 

Procurement  of  these  items  and  services 
win  be  from  the  many  contractors  providing 
similar  Items  and  services  to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Turkey. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Imoact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C..  October  2,   1981. 

Pursuant  to  section  e20C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Asslstence  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (the 
Act) .  and  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  De- 
partment of  State  Delegation  of  Authority 
No.  145, 1  hereby  certify  that  the  provision  to 
Turkey  of  cooperative  logistics  supply  sup- 
jxwt  for  US-orlgln  aircraft  and  other  system 
of  US  manufacture  Is  consistent  with  the 
principles  contained  In  section  620C(b)  of 
the  Act. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Exp>ort  Oontrol  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  is  based  on  the  Justifica- 
tion accompanying  said  certification,  and  of 
which  such  Justification  constitutes  a  full 
explanation. 

James  L.  Buckley. 

Defense  Secubity  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-03,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  ptx>po8ed  Let- 


ter of  Offer  to  PakUtan  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  $175  mlUlon 
Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Makboo, 

Director. 

[Tkansmittal  No.  83-03] 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to   Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 
(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan 
(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(Million) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $114 

Other ei 

Total Tts 

•As  Included  In  the  VS.  MimlUons  Ust  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  ArUcles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Sixty -lour  M109A2  155  mm  self- 
propeUed  howitzers.  40  M110A3  S-lncb  self- 
propelled  howitzers.  75  M198  156  mm  towed 
howitzers,  ammunition,  spare  parts,  train- 
ing, and  technical  assistance. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VAU. 
VBI,  VAT,  VAP,  and  VAL) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(VI)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:   None. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  September  30.  1981. 

(TlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19,  1981. 

Policy  Justitication 

PAKISTAN — HOWrrzEXS 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  requested 
the  ptirchase  of  64  M109A2  155  mm  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers.  40  M110A2  8-lnch  self-pro- 
pelled howitzers.  75  M198  156  mm  towed 
howitzers,  ammunition,  spare  parts,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $175  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
enabling  Pakistan  to  increase  its'  capability 
to  provide  for  its  own  security  and  de- 
fense, particularly  in  view  of  the  Increased 
threat  resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Paklatan  requires 
these  howitzers  to  upgrade  and  standardize 
existing  artillery  as  a  part  of  Pakistan's  over- 
all force  modernization  plan. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  M109A2 
155  mm  self-propelled  howitzers  and  M110A2 
S-lnch  self-propelled  howitzers  will  be  the 
Bowen-McLaughlln-York  Company  of  York, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Rock  Island  Arsenal  of 
Rock  Island.  Illinois,  will  produce  the  M198 
155  mm  towed  howitzers. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  sixteen  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  for  each 
program  to  provide  Quality  Assurance  Teams 
during  item  deliveries  and  Mobile  Training 
Teams  for  60  days  to  train  a  cadre  in  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  howitzers. 
There  will  be  minimal  impact  on  U.S 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 
Initially.  40  M109A2  howitzers  will  be  di- 
verted from  U.S.  Army  production  to  satisfy 
Pakistani  delivery  schedules  with  payback 
from  subsequent  production  financed  by 
Pakistani  funds. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC,  November  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreipn  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Ch.\irman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
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Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-04  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  servlses  es- 
timated to  cost  8117  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  offlce.  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Masbod. 

DireatOT. 

ITRANSMtrTAl.   No.   82-04] 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:    Pakistan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(Million ) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $102 

Other — 15 


Total   - -     117 

*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  hundred  M49A5  tanks  and  35 
M88AI  recovery  vehicles  with  related  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VAQ, 
VAM,  and  VAR) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee,  etc.,  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  To  Be  Sold :  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  September  30.  1981. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19.  1981. 

POLICT  jTrsTXFICATTON 

PAKISTAN K48A9  TANKS  AND  IfSSAl   XXCOVXST 

VEHICLES 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  100  M46A5  tanks  and  35 
M88A1  recovery  vehicles  with  related  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment at  an  estimated  coot  of  1 117  million. 

This  sale  wUI  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
enabling  Pakistan  to  increase  Its  capnblllty 
to  provide  for  Its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  Increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  reqtiires  these 
tanks,  accompanying  support  equipment, 
and  recovery  vehicles  to  upgrade  and  stand- 
ardize existing  armor  as  a  part  of  Pakistan's 
overall  force  modernization  plan. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region. 

The  prtme  contractor  for  the  M88A1  recov- 
ery vehicle  will  be  the  Bowen-McLaugblln- 
York  Company  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  The 
M48A6  tanks  will  come  from  reserve  com- 
ponent stocks. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  VS.  Oovemment  person- 
nel to  Pakistan  as  follows:  M48AS  tanks a 

Quality  Assurance  Team  of  seven  U.S.  Oov- 
emment personnel  in-country  for  14  days 
after  arrival  of  the  first  increment  of  tanks; 
M88A1  recovery  vehicles — a  Quality  Assur- 
ance Team  of  five  U.S.  Government  personnel 
in-country  for  28  days  after  arrival  of  the 
first  Increment  of  recovery  vehicles.  No  con- 
tractor represenUtlves  will  be  reqtilred. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Defense  Security  Assistance  Acenct, 

Woihington,  D.C.,  November  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Cbarl^s  H.  Perct, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Belatioru. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaoiman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Trancmlttal  No.  82-06  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  (21  mlUion.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  tmclassifled 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Masboo, 

Director. 

Transmittai.  No.  82-05 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(Million) 
Major  Defense  Equipment* $20 

Other 1 

•  ^__„ 

Total    — - 21 

*As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
KegulaUons  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Twenty-four  M901  Improved -TOW 
vehicles.  1,005  I-TOW  missiles,  related  spare 
parts,  training,  and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VBC  and 
VAT). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  A);rced  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlli)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19. 1981. 

PoucT  Justification 

pakistan — m90i  improved-tow  vehicues  and 

improveo-tow  missiles 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  requested 
the  piirohass  of  24  M901  Improved-TOW  (I- 
TOW)  vehlc'.es  (ITV's),  1,005  I-TOW  missiles, 
related  spare  parts,  training,  and  technical 
assistance  at  an  estimated  cos:  of  $21  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  requires  this 
equipment  to  assist  in  the  upgrade  of  its 
overall  force  modernization  plan.  The  ITV's 
will  provide  a  very  modest  number  of  highly 
mobile,  armor  protected  anti-tank  weapon 
systems. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  follow- 
ing: M901  ITV's — Emerson  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  I-TOW  missiles — Hughes 
Aircraft  Com'oany  of  Canoga  Park.  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  ten  U.S.  Oovemment 
personnel  in  Pakistan  for  90  days  to  provide 
training  for  a  cadre  in  operations,  employ- 
ment, and  maintenance,  to  Include  direct 
suDport  and  limited  general  support  of  the 
ITV's.  Additionally,  a  Quality  Assurance 
Team  of  seven  U.S.  Oovemment  personnel 


wil)  be  required  in  Pakistan  for  14  days  after 
arrival  of  the  first  increment  of  ITV's. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Secitritt  Assistance  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  Nov.  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-06  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittai  concerns  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Pak- 
istan for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $82  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marboo, 

Director. 

ITRANSMriTAL  No.  82-06] 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)    of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 
(1)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan, 
(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(Million) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $51 

Other    31 

Total   82 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Reg- 
ulations (ITAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Ten  AH-lS  attack  helicopters  includ- 
ing the  TOW  missile  system  and  spare  parts, 
training,  and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VBA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19,  1981. 

POUCT  JirBTinCATION 
PAKISTAN — ^AH-IS   HELICOPTERS 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  ten  AH-IS  attack 
helicopters  including  the  TOW  missile  sys- 
tem and  spare  parts,  training,  and  technical 
assistance  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $82  mll- 
Uon. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  Increase  Its  capability 
to  provide  for  Its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  Increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  requires  this 
equipment  to  upgrade  Its  existing  structure 
as  part  of  Pakistan's  force  modernization 
plan.  The  AH-lS  helicopteis  will  provide  a 
modest  air  mobile  anti-tank  capability. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Bell 
Helicopter  Company  of  Port  Worth,  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  ten  U.S.  Oovemment  per- 
sonnel to  Pakistan  for  a  period  of  20  days 
to  perform  a  site  survey.  Additionally,  five 
U.S.  Oovemment  technical  representatives 
will  be  required  in  Pakistan  for  24  months 
in  support  of  the  system. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.c 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Exirart  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  prior  noti- 
fication of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  dur- 
ing which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  ITie 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
he  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  two  such  notifications  have  been 
received — one  on  November  17  and  one 
on  November  18, 1981 — and  I  ask  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record. 

Interested  Senators  may  Inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifi- 
cations at  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229,  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  Securitt  Assistance  Acenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  17,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioiu, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  in  forma  ticn  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  de- 
fense  equipment   tentatively   estimated   to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Securiit  Assistance  Acenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  18,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowing  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to   a  Middle  Eastern  cotmtry  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director.0 

DENTON  RESPONDS  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  President 
Reagan's  proposal  is  perfectly  reasonable 


and  will  be  a  significant  step  toward 
world  peace  if  It  is  implemented. 

The  proposal  is  timely.  For  years,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  the  greatest  war  ma- 
chine on  Earth,  has  painted  the  United 
States  as  an  imperialist  power  while  our 
leaders  have  remained  silent.  It  is  over- 
due for  our  President  to  speak  up.  to 
Illuminate  the  Soviets'  record  and  com- 
pare it  with  ours. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  this  Na- 
tion has  time  and  time  again  been  mag- 
nanimous, not  selfish.  After  World  War 
n,  when  the  United  States  could  have 
dominated  the  world  with  its  nuclear 
superiority,  it  helped  rebuild  the  other 
industrial  powers,  even  those  that  had 
been  our  enemies. 

President  Reagan's  disarmament  pro- 
posal is  in  keeping  with  that  record  smd 
with  our  peace-loving  tradition.  It  is 
realistic  in  that  his  politics  recognize 
that  a  just  peace  can  be  negotiated  only 
from  a  position  of  restrained  but  usable 
strength. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  respected, 
and  acted  for,  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
live  in  peace.  The  Soviet  Unicm  main- 
tains that  it  respects  the  same  principle. 
The  time  has  come  for  its  leaders  to  prove 
it  by  concrete  actions.* 


COAL:  REMARKS  OF  JOSEPH  A. 
McELWAIN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  few  of  us 
doubt  that  coal  will  continue  to  become 
more  important  as  a  component  of  our 
country's  energy  mix  over  the  next  30 
years.  And.  few  of  us  doubt  that  in- 
creased dependence  upon  coaJ  requires 
increased  awareness  of  the  problems  the 
coal  industry  faces  if  it  is  to  utilize  coal 
in  an  economic,  efficient,  environmental- 
ly acceptable  way. 

Recently,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  McElwain, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Montana  Power  Co.,  made  some 
thought-provoking  comments  on  coal's 
potential.  In  brief,  he  examined  the 
promise  many  beUeve  to  be  associated 
with  coal  development,  and  he  [x>lnted 
out  that  with  coal's  great  potential  co- 
exist great  potential  problems — prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  recognized,  ad- 
dres3ed.  and  solved. 

Mr.  McElwain  is  an  able  utility  execu- 
tive and  a  thoughtful  spokesm&n  on 
these  issues.  I  believe  everyone  who  is 
concerned  about  electricity  production 
and  coal  development  can  ben^t  sub- 
stsmtially  from  reviewing  the  facts,  fig- 
ures, and  comments  he  has  concisely  pre- 
sented in  his  remarks.  While  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  disagree  with  the  utility  in- 
dustry and  do  not  share  all  of  the  views 
presented  in  Mr.  McElwain's  sjieech,  I  do 
believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  in- 
dustry expertise  and  listen  when  spokes- 
men as  able  as  Mr.  McElwain  have  some- 
thing important  to  say. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  Mr.  McElwain's 
remarks  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  of  Joseph  A.  McElwain 

We  are  accustomed  to  hearing  coal  charac- 
terized as  this  country's  ace  in  the  hole. 
The  characterization  falls  short.  To  see  coal 
as  anything  less  than  a  royal  flush  indicates 
the  viewer  is  not  plajring  with  a  full  deck. 

If  we  take  an  objective  look  at  the  energy 
cards  we  have  to  play.  I  think  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  tb»t  petroleum  and  natural  gas 


wlU  never  fill  a  full  house  again.  When 
they're  al!  dealt  out  during  the  next  20  or 
30  years,  we  cannot  expect  the  supplemen- 
tary sources  of  energy  like  solar  and  geother- 
mal  to  make  up  more  than  a  straight.  Nu- 
clear power's  hand  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
nearly  as  strong  as  we  once  thought  it  would 
be.  The  impediments  seem  less  surmountable 
with  each  month  that  passes,  beginning  with 
the  hysteria  generated  by  Three  Mile  Island, 
the  real  problem  of  cleaning  it  up,  the  his- 
tory of  cost  escalation,  the  quandary  over 
waste  disposal,  the  unknowns  of  decommis- 
sioning and,  most  recently,  the  discovery  of 
rust  and  brittle  steel  In  17  of  our  nuclear 
electric  plants.  The  pollUcal  and  technical 
problems  of  nuclear  power  may  caiise  that 
technology  to  be  dealt  out  of  any  large  part 
of  our  energy  future. 

Without  doubt,  we'll  need  all  the  players 
and  all  the  cards,  but  coal  must  come  out 
with  the  top  hand  if  we're  to  Uck  our  energy 
problems. 

It  Is  possible  to  cite  a  host  of  learned  stud- 
ies and  reports  reaching  that  same  conclu- 
sion. It  is  possible,  but  It  is  not  necessary. 
The  coal  industry  is  a  common  sense  indus- 
try and  common  sense  says  you  go  with  what 
you  have.  And  we  have  plenty  of  coal.  That 
Is,  we  have  plenty  of  coal,  but  not  enough 
to  waste. 

We  all  are  fond  of  boasting  that  the  United 
States  is  coal  rich— that  we  have  between  200 
and  500  years  of  recoverable  coal  reserves 
to  baU  this  country  out  of  its  winter  of 
energy  discontent.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
true. 

Almost  every  estimate  of  proven  coal  re- 
serves we  read  takes  as  its  base  an  excellent 
U.S.OS.  report  published  In  1975.  That  re- 
port, estimated  our  demonstrated  reserves  at 
434  billion  tons.  Some  283  billion  tons  were 
Identified  as  recoverable.  The  latter  figure 
assumed  a  57  percent  recovery  rate  of  under- 
ground coal  and  80  percent  recovery  from 
surface  mining.  At  least  one  study  has  sug- 
gested the  recovery  rate  might  be  more 
nearly  33  percent  and  that  losses  in  bandllni; 
and  cleaning  could  drive  our  ultimate  reserve 
base  of  product  fuel  to  something  on  the 
order  of  120  billion  tons. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  qualified  to  judge 
the  accuracy  of  the  various  estimates  of  coal 
reserves.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  one 
accepts  the  figure  of  120  billion  tons,  ex- 
plora/tlon  of  Inferred  and  STJecuIatlve  reserves 
easily  could  multiply  that  fleure  by  three  or 
four.  It  also  is  conoeded  that  In  situ  burn- 
ing of  coal  could  double  the  reserve  fieure. 
AH  of  these  imponderables  make  me  think, 
nonetheless,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
blas^  about  the  extent  of  our  reserves  or 
how  we  use  them.  It  is  possible  that,  Indeed, 
we  have  a  lot  lees  coal  than  we  think — oartlc- 
ularly  when  we  crank  in  the  institutional, 
environmental  and  r?gulatory  constraints  on 
mining. 

Which  leads  tis  to  the  conclusions  that 
our  royal  flush  is  even  more  preciotis  than 
we  thought:  that  if  the  coal  Indxistry  is  to 
fulfill  its  mission,  then  we  must  work  smart- 
er than  we  ever  have  before.  The  challenge 
of  our  lifetimes  may  be  to  bridge  the  energy 
gap  of  the  next  30  years,  to  take  up  the 
slack  left  by  diminishing  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies until  other  energy  forms  can  assume 
their  long-term  places  gradually. 

The  figures  tell  us  that  gargantuan  task 
will  make  deep  inroiMls  into  aU  of  our  re- 
sources— financial,  technological  and  man- 
agerial, as  well  as  the  base  resource  of  coal. 
Looking  at  some  six  studies  completed  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  century  the  coal  industry  will  be 
busy — very  busy.  The  best  minds  assembled 
by  groups  ranging  from  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation—tell us  that  by  1990  well  be  pro- 
ducing between  1.2  and  1.4  billion  tons  of 
coal  annually.  If  that  comes  to  pass,  well 
have  almost  doubled  otir  1980  production 
of  734  mllUon  tons.  The  figure  Is  stagger- 
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Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-04  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  8117  mUUon.  Shortly  after 
thte  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  oSice.  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Trauasmlttal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  P.  Von  Masbod, 

Director. 

ITKANSMirTAL    Ko.   82-04] 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursiwnt  to  Section  36(b)    of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(1)    Prospective  Purchaser:    Pakistan. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

{Milliorn 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 8102 

Other  -— - 15 

ToUI   - - —     1" 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  hundred  M49A5  tanks  and  35 
M88A1  recovery  vehicles  with  related  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VAQ, 
VAM.  and  VAR) . 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.,  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Propowd  To  Be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vH)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  September  30,  1981. 

(vim  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19,  1981. 

POLICT  JusrmcATiON 

PAKISTAK 1(48A5  TANKS  AND  M88A1   RECOVEST 


The  Government  of  Pakistan  hsis  requested 
the  purchase  of  100  M48A6  tanks  and  35 
M88A1  recovery  vehicles  with  related  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  and  ancillary  equip- 
ment at  an  estimated  cost  of  (117  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
enabling  Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability 
to  provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. 

The  Qovemment  of  Pakistan  requires  these 
tanks,  accompanying  support  equipment, 
and  recovery  vehicles  to  upgrade  and  stand- 
ardize existing  armor  as  a  part  of  Pakistan's 
overall  force  modernization  plan. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  M88A1  recov- 
ery vehicle  will  be  the  Bowen-McLaugblln- 
York  Company  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  The 
M48AS  tanks  will  come  from  reserve  com- 
ponent stocks. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wlU  require 
the  assignment  of  U.S.  Qovemment  person- 
nel to  Pakistan  as  follows:  M48A5  tanks — a 
Quality  Assurance  Team  of  seven  U.S.  Qov- 
emment personnel  in-coimtry  for  14  days 
after  arrival  of  the  first  Increment  of  tanks; 
M88A1  recovery  vehicles — a  Quality  Assur- 
ance Team  of  five  U.S.  Government  personnel 
In -country  for  28  days  after  arrival  of  the 
first  Increment  of  recovery  vehicles.  No  con- 
tractor representatives  will  be  reqxilred. 

There  will  be  no  adrerae  impact  on  V.S. 
defense  readlneas  aa  a  result  of  this  sale. 


Detenss  Secuarrr  Assistamcx  Aoknct, 

Waahirigton,  D.C.,  November  19, 1981. 
Kon.  Charles  H.  PiacT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-06  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
F>aklstan  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  $21  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Ebicb  F.  Von  Mauod, 

Director. 

Transmittai.  No.  82-05 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)    of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act) 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan. 
ill)    Total  Estimated  Value: 

{Million) 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $20 

Other 1 

Total   21 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Mimitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Twenty-four  M901  Improved-TOW 
vehicles,  1,005  I-TOW  missiles,  related  spare 
parts,  training,  and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VBC  and 
VAY). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc.,  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19.  1981. 

PoucT  Justification 

PAKISTAN M901    IMPROVED-TOW   VEHICLES  AND 

IMPROVED-TOW   MISSIIXS 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  24  M901  Improved-TOW  (I- 
TOW)  vehicles  (ITV's),  1,005  I-TOW  missiles, 
related  spare  parts,  training,  and  technical 
assistance  at  an  estimated  cos:  of  $21  mil- 
lion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  Increase  Its  capability  to 
provide  for  Its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increassd  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  requires  this 
equipment  to  assist  in  the  upgrade  of  Its 
overall  force  modernization  plan.  The  ITV's 
will  provide  a  very  modest  number  of  highly 
mobile,  armor  protected  anti-tank  weapon 
systems. 

The  sale  of  this  equloment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  follow- 
ing: M901  ITV's — Emerson  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri:  I-TOW  missiles — Hughes 
Aircraft  Com'oany  of  Canoga  Park,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  ten  U.S.  Qovemment 
personnel  In  Pakistan  for  90  days  to  provide 
training  for  a  cadre  In  operations,  employ- 
ment, and  maintenance,  to  include  direct 
suoport  and  limited  general  support  of  the 
ITV's.  Additionally,  a  Quality  Assurance 
Team  of  seven  U.S.  Qovemment  personnel 


will  be  required  in  Pakistan  for  14  days  after 
arrival  of  the  first  increment  of  ITV's. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Detenbe  Securitt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  Nov.  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Charlxs  H.  Pesct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-06  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittai  concerns  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Pak- 
istan for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $82  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Mabboo, 

Director. 

I  Transmittal  No.  82-06] 
(Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)    of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

{Million) 

Major  Defense  Equipment*.. $51 

Other    - 31 

Total    - 82 

*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms  Reg- 
ulations (ITAR), 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Ten  AH-IS  attack  helicopters  Includ- 
ing the  TOW  missile  system  and  spare  parts, 
training,  and  technical  assistance. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VBA). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  19,  1981. 

POUCT  JtJSTIFICATION 
PAKISTAN AH-IS   HBUCOFTESS 

The  Qovemment  of  Pakistan  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  ten  AH-lS  attack 
helicopters  including  the  TOW  missile  sys- 
tem and  spare  parts,  training,  and  technical 
assistance  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $82  mll- 
Uon. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  Increase  its  capability 
to  provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increased  threat 
resulting  from  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  Qovemment  of  Pakistan  requires  this 
equipment  to  upgrade  its  existing  structure 
as  part  of  Pakistan's  force  modernization 
plan.  The  AH-lS  helicopters  will  provide  a 
modest  air  mobile  anti-tank  capability. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  substantially  alter  the  overall  mili- 
tary balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Bell 
Helicopter  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  a&slgnment  of  ten  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel to  Pakistan  for  a  period  of  20  days 
to  perform  a  site  survey.  Additionally,  five 
U.S.  Qovemment  technical  representatives 
will  be  required  In  Pakistan  for  24  months 
in  support  of  the  system. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.« 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  prior  noti- 
fication of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  dur- 
ing which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  two  such  notifications  have  been 
received — one  on  November  17  and  one 
on  November  18,  1981— and  I  ask  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifi- 
cations at  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229,  Dirksen 
Building, 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  SECtrHiTY  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  17,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binne!»dijk, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Deab  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  D^jartment  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  NATO  country  for  major  de- 
fense equipment   tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ebich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

Defense  Secttritt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  18,  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,         ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marboo, 

Director.^ 

DENTON  RESPONTO  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  President 
Reagan's  proposal  is  perfectly  reasonable 


and  will  be  a  significant  step  toward 
world  peace  if  it  is  implemented. 

The  proposal  is  timely.  For  years,  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  the  greatest  war  ma- 
chine on  Earth,  has  painted  the  United 
States  as  an  imperialist  power  while  our 
leaders  have  remained  silent.  It  is  over- 
due for  our  President  to  speak  up,  to 
illuminate  the  Soviets'  record  and  com- 
pare it  with  ours. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  this  Na- 
tion has  time  and  time  again  been  mag- 
nanimous, not  selfish.  After  World  War 
n,  when  the  United  States  could  have 
dominated  the  world  with  its  nuclear 
superiority,  it  helped  rebuild  the  other 
industrial  powers,  even  those  that  had 
laeen  our  enemies. 

President  Reagan's  disarmament  pro- 
posal is  in  keeping  with  that  record  and 
with  our  peace-loving  tradition.  It  is 
realistic  in  that  his  politics  recognize 
that  a  just  peace  can  be  negotiated  only 
from  a  position  of  restrained  but  usable 
strength. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  respected, 
and  acted  for,  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
live  in  peace.  The  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains that  it  respects  the  same  principle. 
The  time  has  cmne  for  its  leaders  to  prove 
it  by  concrete  actions.* 


COAL:  REMARKS  OF  JOSEPH  A. 
McELWAIN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  few  of  us 
doubt  that  coal  will  continue  to  become 
more  important  as  a  component  of  our 
country's  energy  mix  over  the  next  30 
years.  And,  few  of  us  doubt  that  in- 
creased dependence  upon  coal  requires 
increased  awareness  of  the  problems  the 
coal  industry  faces  if  it  is  to  utilize  coal 
in  an  economic,  efficient,  environmental- 
ly acceptable  way. 

Recently,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  McElwain, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Montana  Power  Co.,  made  some 
thought-provoking  ccmiments  on  coal's 
potential.  In  brief,  he  examined  the 
promise  many  believe  to  be  associated 
with  coal  development,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  with  coal's  great  potential  co- 
exist great  potential  problems — prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  recognized,  ad- 
dressed, and  solved. 

Mr.  McElwain  is  an  able  utility  execu- 
tive and  a  thoughtful  spokesman  on 
these  issues.  I  believe  everyone  who  is 
concerned  about  electricity  production 
and  coal  development  can  benefit  sub- 
stsmtially  from  reviewing  the  facts,  fig- 
ures, and  comments  he  has  concisely  pre- 
sented in  his  remarks.  While  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  disagree  with  the  utility  in- 
dustry and  do  not  share  all  of  the  views 
presented  in  Mr.  McElwain's  speech,  I  do 
believe  it  is  important  to  recognize  in- 
dustry expertise  and  listen  when  spokes- 
men as  able  as  Mr.  McElwain  have  some- 
thing important  to  say. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  that  Mr.  McElwain's 
remarks  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  of  Joseph  A.  McElwain 

We  are  accustomed  to  bearing  coal  charac- 
terized as  this  country's  ace  in  the  hole. 
The  characstertzation  falls  short.  To  see  coal 
as  anything  less  than  a  royal  fiush  indicates 
the  viewer  is  not  playing  with  a  full  deck. 

If  we  take  an  objective  look  at  the  energy 
cards  we  have  to  play,  I  think  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  th*t  petroleum  and  natural  gas 


will  never  fill  a  full  house  again.  When 
they're  all  dealt  out  during  the  next  20  or 
30  years,  we  cannot  exp»zt  the  supplemen- 
tary sources  of  energy  like  solar  and  geother- 
mal  to  make  up  more  than  a  straight.  Nu- 
clear power's  hand  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
nearly  as  strong  as  we  once  thought  It  would 
be.  The  Impediments  seem  less  surmountable 
with  each  month  that  passes,  beginning  with 
the  hysteria  generated  by  Three  Mile  Island, 
the  real  problem  of  cleaning  it  up.  the  his- 
tory of  cost  escalation,  the  quandary  over 
waste  disposal,  the  unknowns  of  decommis- 
sioning and,  most  recently,  the  discovery  of 
rtist  and  brittle  steel  In  17  of  our  nuclear 
electric  plants.  The  political  and  technical 
problems  of  nuclear  power  may  cause  that 
technology  to  be  dealt  out  of  any  large  part 
of  our  energy  future. 

Without  doubt,  we'll  need  all  the  players 
and  all  the  cards,  but  coal  must  come  out 
with  the  top  hand  If  we're  to  lick  our  energy 
problems. 

It  Is  possible  to  cite  a  host  of  learned  stud- 
ies and  reports  reaching  that  same  conclu- 
sion. It  Is  possible,  but  It  Is  not  necessary. 
The  coal  Industry  is  a  common  sense  indus- 
try and  common  sense  says  you  go  with  what 
you  have.  And  we  have  plenty  of  coal.  That 
Is,  we  have  plenty  of  coal,  but  not  enough 
to  waste. 

We  all  are  fond  of  boasting  that  the  United 
States  Is  coal  rich — that  we  have  between  200 
and  500  years  of  recoverable  coal  reserves 
to  ball  this  country  out  of  Its  winter  of 
energy  discontent,  liiat  may  or  may  not  be 
true. 

Almost  every  estimate  of  proven  coal  re- 
serves we  read  takes  as  Its  base  an  excellent 
U.S.Q.S.  TtfpoTt  published  In  1975.  That  re- 
port, estimated  our  demonstrated  reserves  at 
434  billion  tons.  Some  283  billion  tons  were 
Identified  as  recoverable.  The  latter  figure 
assumed  a  57  percent  recovery  rate  of  under- 
ground coal  and  80  percent  recovery  from 
surface  mining.  At  least  one  study  has  sug- 
gested the  recovery  rate  might  be  more 
nearly  33  percent  and  that  losses  In  handling- 
and  cleaning  could  drive  our  ultimate  reserve 
base  of  product  fuel  to  something  on  the 
order  of  120  billion  tons. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  qualified  to  Judge 
the  accuracy  of  the  various  estimates  of  coal 
reserves.  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  if  one 
accepts  the  figure  of  120  billion  tons,  ex- 
ploration of  inferred  and  speculative  reserves 
easily  could  multiply  that  figure  by  three  or 
four.  Tt  also  Is  conceded  that  In  situ  burn- 
ing of  coal  could  double  the  reserve  flsrure. 
All  of  these  Imponderables  make  me  think, 
nonetheless,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
blas^  about  the  extent  of  our  reserves  or 
how  we  use  them.  It  Is  possible  that,  indeed, 
we  have  a  lot  less  coal  than  we  think — oartic- 
ularly  when  we  crank  in  the  Institutional, 
environmental  and  regulatory  constraints  on 
mining. 

Which  leads  us  to  the  conclusions  that 
our  royal  flush  is  even  more  precious  than 
we  thought:  thtt  if  the  coal  industry  is  to 
fulfill  its  mission,  then  we  must  work  smart- 
er than  we  ever  have  before.  The  challenge 
of  our  lifetimes  may  be  to  bridge  the  energy 
gap  of  the  next  30  years,  to  take  up  the 
slack  left  by  diminishing  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies until  other  energy  forms  can  assume 
their  long-term  places  gradually. 

The  figures  tell  us  that  gargantuan  task 
will  make  deep  Inroads  into  all  of  our  re- 
sources— financial,  technological  and  man- 
agerial, as  well  as  the  base  resource  of  coal. 

Looking  at  some  six  studies  completed  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  century  the  coal  industry  will  be 
busy — very  busy.  The  best  minds  assembled 
by  groups  ranging  from  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  to  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation—tell us  that  by  1990  well  be  pro- 
ducing between  1.2  and  1.4  bUIion  tons  of 
coal  annually.  If  that  comes  to  pass,  well 
have  almost  doubled  our  1980  production 
of  734  D[illlion  tons.  The  figure  is  stagger- 
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Ing — and  Ifs  more  staggering  when  we  look 
at  the  range  of  1.5  to  2.3  billion  tons 
projected  for  the  year  2000. 

The  opportunities  for  our  Industry  are 
Incredible.  We  are  truly  entering  the  coal 
era.  We  are  doing  it  at  a  time  when  the 
resource  we  produce  Is  assuming  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  health  of  our  economy,  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  and  the 
security  of  their  Nation.  For  coal,  aided  by 
all  the  other  energy  resources  at  our  com- 
mand, is  the  transition  fuel  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  this  century  and  the  initial 
years  of  the  next.  With  it,  we  will  make  the 
transition  from  oil  and  gas  and  make  it  with- 
out our  economy  staggering,  stuttering  and 
halting.  Without  It,  the  state  of  our  Nation 
would  be  imperiled  as  it  would  by  global 
conflict. 

Coal  will  be  carving  out  a  lot  of  work  in 
our  energy  world.  Prom  electric  generation 
to  liquid  fuels,  coal  will  be  the  fuel  of  abun- 
dance. A  quick  outline  of  the  prospective 
coal  markets  should  suffice  to  describe  the 
dimensions  of  our  challenge  and  opportu- 
nities. 

Any  list  of  coal  markets  begins  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  electricity,  for  that  form  of  energy 
promises  to  assume  major  proportions  as  we 
switch  from  oil  and  gas.  Most  experts  long 
since  have  concluded  that  electricity  will 
constitute  half  of  our  total  energy  mix  by 
the  year  2000.  The  National  Electric  Reliabil- 
ity Coxincll  projects  a  38  percent  Increase  In 
electric  demand  by  1990.  NERC  says  coal  will 
provide  almost  S3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  electric  generation  then. 

In  terms  of  market,  and  assuming  we 
double  our  nuclear  capability  by  1990 — 
which  appears  unduly  optimistic — mining  to 
support  electric  generation  will  increase  from 
more  than  S81  million  tons  this  year  to  881 
million  tons  in  1990.  That  new  increment 
of  coal  will  fuel  198  units  of  new  generation 
totaling  in  excess  of  100.000  megawatts  of 
capacity.  Another  6000  megawatts  of  power 
converted  from  oil  to  coal  will  make  up  the 
remainder  of  the  market. 

The  transfer  from  oil  and  gas  to  coal  also 
may  be  reflected  strongly  in  the  need  of 
industry  for  process  heat.  Prom  a  market  of 
60  tons  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  projected  coal  demand  to 
reach  315  million  tons  by  1990. 

By  the  mid  to  late  1980s — depending  on 
the  timing  of  natural  gas  price  deregula- 
tion— we  also  may  be  looking  at  a  significant 
use  of  coal  as  a  chemical  feed  stock. 

One  more  large  market  may  be  expected 
to  develop  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  On  a  global 
scale,  coal  comprises  about  25  percent  of 
energy  consumption.  With  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  transition  path  from  oil  and 
gas.  it  Is  estimated  that  coal  will  have  to  sup- 
ply one-half  to  two  thirds  of  the  additional 
energy  the  world  requires  during  the  next 
20  years.  Even  under  moderate  energy  growth 
assumptions,  world  coal  production  will  in- 
crease two  and  a  half  to  three  times  and 
world  trade  will  exceed  the  1979  level  by  10 
to  IS  times.  Giving  those  figures  a  national 
context  the  first  thing  to  say  is  that  the 
United  States  easily  could  become  the  Saudi 
Arabia  of  coal's  OPEC  equivalent. 

If  large  quantities  of  coal  are  permitted  to 
move  over  the  international  trade  lanes,  the 
U.S.  has  the  capability  of  moving  into  the 
market  in  the  largest  way.  By  the  year  2000. 
the  world  market  is  projected  to  require 
something  on  the  order  of  672  million  to 
866  million  tons  annually.  Various  estimates 
have  the  U.S.  supplying  between  150  million 
and  600  million  tons  of  that  demand.  Our 
largest  markets  most  likely  would  be  West- 
ern Europe.  Japan  and  other  East  Asian 
nations. 

So  coal  looms  large  in  the  future  of  the 
world  and  the  future  of  our  nation.  Yet  I 
would  not  suggest  the  future  is  devoid  of 
problems  posed  by  the  demand  for  coal. 
Some  interests  would  insist  the  problems 
are  so  grave  there  are  no  solutions.  By  and 


large,  those  interests  are  not  the  ones  who 
have  been  solving  the  problems  for  a  decade 
or  more.  By  and  large,  they  are  not  the  ones 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  ponder  the  prob- 
lems of  energy  insufficiency,  or  to  devise  prac- 
tical alternatives  to  the  use  of  coal. 

Fortunately,  the  people  in  this  room  and 
others  have  been  working  on  the  problems 
and  solving  them  for  more  than  10  years. 
Their  success  in  the  restoration  of  mined 
land,  emission  controls  and  all  the  other 
e-teikS  of  critical  concern  is  testled  to  by  a 
single,  comprehensive  statement  from  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

I  quote: 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  carbon 
dioxide  pollution,  all  the  significant  prob- 
lems associated  with  substantially  increased 
coal  used  appear  to  be  solvable."  End  quote. 
The  problems  are  solvable.  Who  was  saying 
that  10  years  ago? 

It  Is  not  my  intent  to  belittle  the  chal- 
lenges of  producing  and  using  coal  in  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  ways.  Nonetheless, 
I  believe  that  the  track  records  of  both  the 
coal  and  utility  industries  indicate  good  faith 
and  full  competence  to  address  those  chal- 
lenges successfully. 

In  fact,  sometimes  we  find  ourselves  rather 
far  afield  as  we  seek  solutions  not  only  to 
environmental  problems  but  the  dilemmas  of 
transport  and  coal  utilization.  We  know  that 
rail,  water  transport  and  trucks  have  specific 
applications  for  moving  coal — as  do,  in  a 
sense,  electric  transmission  lines.  But  none 
of  those  is  possible  or  feasible  in  all  cases. 

More  recently  we  have  begun  to  turn  to 
coal  slurry  pipelines,  whose  application  also 
Is  limited — particularly  by  the  availability  of 
water.  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  well  see 
new  wrinkles  on  the  slurry  pipeline.  Oil  and 
processed  coal  may  be  slurried  into  a  high 
Btu  product  and  piped  to  generating  stations 
formerly  dependent  on  high-priced  oil.  By 
the  end  of  the  1980's,  we  could  be  shipping 
coal-derived  methanol  mixed  at  the  mine 
with  powdered  coal.  After  transport  in  slurry 
form,  the  two  fuels  will  be  separated  out  for 
vehicle  fuel  and  boiler  fuel,  respectively. 

Beyond  transport,  much  of  the  threshold 
technology  we  are  working  on  today  will 
make  two  significant  contributions. 

First,  it  will  permit  us  to  Improve  our 
environmental  performance  In  new  and  ex- 
citing ways.  For  instance,  the  evidence  today 
suggests  our  nation  and  the  world  has  an 
acid  rain  problem.  The  connection  between 
that  problem  and  the  burninij  of  coal  at  best 
is  tenuous.  But  should  circumstantial  evi- 
dence turn  hard  with  more  research,  the  new 
technologies  should  l>e  in  place  to  alleviate 
the  problem  and  avoid  throwing  our  energy 
production  abilities  Into  a  tailspln. 

Second,  barkening  back  to  the  possibility 
that  our  coal  reserves  are  not  quite  so  vast  as 
we  think,  the  new  technologies  will  improve 
the  efficiency  with  which  we  use  coal. 

The  consequences — in  addition  to  Im- 
proved environmental  performance — Include 
the  ability  to  stretch  out  our  coal  supplies 
and  to  produce  electricity  more  cheaply  for 
our  customers. 

In  that  considerable  arsenal  of  new  and 
enhanced  technologies,  my  particular  favor- 
ite is  magnetohydrodynamics,  commonly 
called  MHD.  It  is  a  favorite  because  it  has  the 
greatest  potential  efficiency  of  all  the  embryo 
technologies. 

Of  several  promising  technologies  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  creates  electricity  In  a  direct 
conversion  process.  The  result  Is  a  great  leap 
in  efficiency — from  around  35  percent  with 
the  contemporary  coal-fired  plant  to  the 
neighborhood  of  50  percent  at  a  lower  cost. 
In  essence,  with  MHD  we  will  be  able  to  wring 
50  percent  more  work  out  of  a  ton  of  coal.  In 
so  doing,  we  will  match  or  Improve  upon  the 
environmental  mlt!fi;atlon  capabilities  of 
other  nrospective  technologies  as  well  as  sub- 
stantially alleviate  transport  problems. 


In  a  relatively  few  years.  MHD  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  the  research  stage  to  the 
engineering  development  phase.  In  that  pe- 
riod, the  need  for  new  technical  break- 
throughs has  been  eliminated.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  for  a  technology 
that  Just  a  few  years  ago  was  no  more  than 
an  unfunded  gleam  In  the  engineers'  eyes. 

The  milestones  recorded  In  the  research 
stage  include  encouraging  results  demon- 
strating high  enengy  extraction  capabilities 
from  the  generator:  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  large-scale  super-conducting  magnets 
necessary  to  the  process;  combined-cycle  sys- 
tem tests  that  Indicate  strongly  that  MHD 
will  meet  or  better  stringent  environmental 
standards:  successful  operation  of  the  coal 
combustor  and,  most  recently — in  the  last 
few  weeks — a  clear  demonstration  that  the 
MHD  generator  will  function  for  extended 
periods  of  time  under  the  high  temperature 
conditions  required  by  the  technoloz^- 

The  latter  milestone  has  led  AVCO  Cor- 
poration working  under  contract  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy — to  announce  that  con- 
struction and  operation  of  oonunercial  MHD 
electric  power  generators  Is  possible. 

If  MHD  Is  accorded  adequate  support  from 
government  and  Industry,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  advance  to  the  commercial  dem- 
onstration plant  stage  by  the  early  19908. 

MHD,  of  course,  does  not  stand  alone.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  atmosphere  fluidlzed-bed 
combustion  plants  will  be  available  yet  this 
decade  for  applications  in  small  power  plants 
and  small-scale  industrial  uses. 

Pressurized  fiuidlzed  l}ed  combustion 
should  be  ready  for  large  plants  in  the  1900s, 
holding  out  the  promise  of  Improved  effi- 
ciency and  better  environmental  perform- 
ance. 

Also  on  tap  In  the  1990s  will  be  combined 
gas  and  steam  turbines  that  may  lift  the 
efficiency  of  coal  burning  in  industrial  co- 
generation  and  utility  plants  to  about  45 
percent. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  45  percent  ef- 
ficiency may  be  attained  by  fuel  cells  In  rel- 
atively small  applications.  Fuel  cells  also 
o3er  exceptionally  efficient,  clean  burning. 

The  1980s  and  1990s  also  promise  to  see 
coal  assume  an  Important  part  In  replacing 
liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  through  cocJ  gasifi- 
cation and  liquefaction. 

The  list  of  potential  applications  goes  on 
and  on.  Collectively,  It  suggests  that  coal  is 
Just  beginning  to  come  into  its  own.  It 
will,  of  course,  take  more  than  talking  and 
hocus-pocus  to  go  from  predictions  and  pro- 
jections to  reality. 

But  I  believe  there  Is  abroad  In  this 
country,  as  there  has  not  been  since  the  Arab 
oil  embargo,  a  will  to  accomplish.  I  believe 
there  is  an  impetus  to  re-ezamlne  regulatory 
excesses  and  to  address  and  solve  problems.  I 
believe  that  decisionmakers  realize  that  only 
through  broad  and  Intelligent  use  of  coal  can 
our  nation  expect  to  stay  afloat. 

There  even  is  a  realization  that  coal  Is 
not  an  alterative;  it  is  a  necessity.  Econo- 
mists have  been  reviewing  the  figures  and 
concluding  that  economic  growth  and  growth 
in  the  electric  supply  are  In  lock-step  and 
that  without  coal  to  produce  more  energy 
whatever  the  form,  the  direction  will  be 
down  rather  than  up. 

I  think  our  elected  leaders  know  that  a 
shrinking  or  stagnant  economy  la  not  an 
acceptable  political  course.  I  think  they 
know  the  nation  needs  the  employment 
growing  supplies  of  energy  will  power — as 
well  as  the  nearly  200,000  new  Jobs  In  coal 
mining  that  are  forecast  by  1986. 

You  and  I  face  awesome  responsibilities 
and  challenges  as  we  move  toward  fulfilling 
our  nation's  needs.  In  the  1980s,  the  1990s 
and  in  the  Infant  years  of  the  new  century, 
we  will  be  tested  and  we  will  respond.  We 
will  prove  that,  Indeed,  coal  Is  not  only  our 
ace  in  the  hole  but  It  Is  king,  queen.  Jack  and 
10  as  well.9 


November  19,  1981 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  would  set  aside  the 
one  committee  technical  amendment  in 
order  that  Mr.  Pkll  may  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

XTP  AMXNDMENT  NO.  678 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  appropriations 
for  Pell  Grants  and  Supplemental  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  Grants) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PzLL),  for  himself,  Mr.  Motnihan,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Eagleton.  M^.  KknnK>t.  Mr. 
RiBGLC.  and  Mr.  Staftoro,  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  678. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section  • 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  is  appro- 
priated $160,000,000  for  subparts  1  and  2  of 
part  A  of  title  IV  of  th/^  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966 — 

( 1)  of  which  $80,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  Pell  Grants  under  such  subpart  1,  and 

(2)  $80,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Sup- 
plemental Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
under  such  subpart  2,  which  are  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  appropriated  under  this  Joint 
resolution  wliich  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9,  1981,  for  such  grants. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Mo'tni- 
HAN,  Randolph,  Eagleton,  Kennedy, 
RiEGLE,  and  Stafford. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  will  provide  $160  million  in  addi- 
tional funding  for  student  financial  as- 
sistance; $80  million  would  be  provided 
in  additional  funding  for  the  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program.  "Riis 
would  fund  the  grant  program  at  $2,454 
billion.  The  other  $80  million  would  re- 
store funding  for  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program  to 
the  level  contained  in  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  It  would  maintain  funding 
for  the  SEOG  program  at  $370  million, 
a  level  that  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  3  years. 


With  respept  to  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram, the  figure  contained  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  referencing  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriations 
bill  as  approved  by  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  eliminate  up  to 
600,000  currently  eligible  basic-grant 
students.  The  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing would  enable  this  program  to  serve 
up  to  an  additional  300,000  students,  for 
a  total  of  about  2.6  million  students  na- 
tionwide in  the  1982-83  school  year. 

The  small  increase  I  am  seeking  in  the 
basic  grant  program  would  have  a  very 
dramatic  and  beneficial  impact  when 
considered  at  the  State  level.  In  my  own 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  In- 
stance, it  would  provide  an  additional 
1.700  grants,  which  would  go  largely  to 
students  from  middle-income  families 
who  bear  the  major  part  of  the  tax  bur- 
den in  our  Nation  and  who  have  been 
particularly  hard-pressed  to  make  ends 
meet  because  of  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Last  year  some  16.000  Rhode  Island 
students  received  basic  grants.  Approval 
of  this  amendment  will  not  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  recipients,  but 
it  wiU.  I  am  hopeful,  help  maintain  the 
program  at  about  the  current  level  of 
participation.  It  is  a  no-growth  amend- 
ment, and  is  intended  to  provide  at  least 
some  protection  to  those  already  eligible 
to  participate  in  this  program,  as  well  as 
those  who  can  meet  the  new,  more  re- 
strictive program  requirements. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  approval 
of  my  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
basic  grant  program  would  mean  fund- 
ing that  program  at  $196  million  less 
than  the  authorization  figure  of  $2.65 
billion  contained  in  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  In  fact,  this  amount  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  more  than  7  percent  from 
the  reconciliation  figure. 

Mr.  President,  this  grant  program  is 
widely  considered  the  foimdation  for  all 
student  financial  assistance.  It  is  the  pri- 
mary program  of  stiident  aid  for  millions 
of  young  Americans  who  seek  to  fulfill 
the  dream  of  a  college  education  that 
otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  reach. 
It  is  literally  the  one  program  that  in- 
sures that  the  doors  of  educational  op- 
portunity will  remain  open  for  students 
from  low-and  middle-income  families. 

In  regard  to  the  $80  million  for  the 
SEOG  program,  failure  to  provide  this 
amount  will  mean  that  about  139,000 
students  will  be  dropped  from  this  pro- 
granv  The  effect  at  the  State  level  would 
be  equally  dramatic.  In  my  own  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  almost  1,800  stu- 
dents would  be  dropped  from  the  SEOG 
program  unless  we  appropriate  the  addi- 
tional $80  million. 

Protection  of  these  students  is  criti- 
cally important.  As  conceived  and  ad- 
ministered, the  SEOG  program  provides 
grants  of  up  to  $2,000  for  students  with 
exceptional  financial  need.  It  serves  as  a 
supplement  to  every  other  program  of 
student  aid,  and  is  designed  to  fill  the  gap 
that  could  exist  between  the  cost  of  a 
postsecondary  education,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  regular  grant  and  loan 
programs  available  to  the  student,  on  the 
other.  In  many  instances,  the  SEOG  pro- 
gram literally  makes  the  difference  In 
determining  whether  or  not  a  student 
will  be  able  to  pursue  a  college  education 


at  the  institution  that  best  meets  the 
student's  educational  needs. 

The  importance  of  the  SEOG  program 
is  further  underlined  when  you  look  at 
what  has  occurred  to  other  student  aid 
programs.  The  national  direct  student 
loan  program  has  been  reduced  from 
$286  to  $186  million,  borrowing  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  has 
been  reduced  by  one-third.  Pell  grants 
will  be  cut,  and  other  Federal  student 
assistance  programs  have  been  held  at 
level  funding  for  at  least  the  past  3  years. 
All  of  this  has  taken  place  at  the  same 
time  that  the  costs  of  a  postsecondary 
education  have  outstripped  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  both  elements  of  my 
amendment  are  of  critical  importance  to 
the  education  of  young  people  through- 
out our  Nation.  I  would  hope,  therefore, 
that  my  colleagues  would  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufDcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
ask  Uie  Senator  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  Certainly.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  in- 
dicate again  the  total  amount  that  this 
represents? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  total  amount  is  $160 
million  divided  evenly,  50-50,  between 
the  SEOG — the  supplemental  educa- 
tional cvportunity  grants — which  will  be 
maintained  at  the  present  level,  which  is 
what  they  have  had  for  the  last  3  years; 
Uie  other  $80  million  would  go  into  the 
basic  grant  program,  which  would  pro- 
tect 300,000  students  who  would  other- 
wise be  dropped  from  participation  in 
this  piregram. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  total  would  be 
$160  mllli(m. 

Mr.  PELL.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  subcommittee  chairman  (Mr. 
ScHitrrr)  who  is  in  charge  of  th's  par- 
ticular issue,  wants  to  be  heard.  Mean- 
while, I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  if  he  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  who  has  done  more  for  educa- 
tion than  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. This  is  a  matter  in  which  he  has 
particular  expertise  and  interest.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  and  appreciate  what 
he  is  trying  to  do. 

I  must  resist  his  proposal,  however. 
Mr.  President.  The  reason  is  that  this 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Educa- 
tion part  of  the  appropriations  bill  is  al- 
ready $3.2  billion  over  the  President's  re- 
quest. We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  put 
together  a  resolution  that  will  not  be 
vetoed  by  the  President.  It  is  critical  that 
we  do  that. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
fortunately  must  oppose  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  although  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  merit  of  providing  as  much 
assistance  for  young  people  going  to  wd- 
lege  as  we  can  provide.  For  that  reason, 
as  I  say,  I  unfortunately  have  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
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to  increase  the  funding  for  Pell  grants 
and  supplemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grants. 

The  continuing  resolution,  in  referenc- 
ing the  Labor-HHS-Education  appropri- 
ations bill  and  approved  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  will  eliminate 
up  to  600,000  currently  eligible  students 
frwn  the  Pell  grant  program.  Under  the 
present  program  parameters,  students 
from  families  with  annual  incomes  of 
more  than  $18,000  would  be  virtually 
eliminated  from  participation.  Under  the 
continuing  resolution,  SEOG's  will  be  cut 
by  22  percent,  eliminating  some  140,000 
students  from  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  student  aid  programs  have 
undergone  three  rounds  of  cuts  since  the 
Reagan  administration  took  ofiQce  in 
January:  First,  rescissions  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget;  second,  reductions  in 
program  ceilings  imposed  by  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act;  and  third,  fur- 
ther reductions  below  the  reconciliation 
levels  in  this  continuing  resolution. 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  the  Middle- 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,  broad- 
ening eligibility  under  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram to  include  students  from  famiUes 
with  an  annual  income  of  up  to  $25,000. 

Although  Federal  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  and  work-study 
opportunities,  has  been  increased  in  the 
last  decade,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  ris- 
ing college  costs  and  the  concomitant 
rising  demand  for  aid.  Limited  Federal 
dollars  in  the  Pell  grant  program  were, 
prior  to  1978,  targeted  exclusively  to  low- 
income  students.  Middle-income  families, 
who  do  the  work  of  our  society,  and  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  tax  burden  in  our  coun- 
try, found  themselves  increasingly  im- 
able  to  get  any  kind  of  assistance  for 
their  children's  higher  education.  Col- 
leges found  themselves  increasingly  fac- 
ing student  bodies  made  up  of  the  able 
poor,  who  could  get  the  full  cost  of  their 
education  paid  by  various  aid  programs, 
and  the  wealthy,  who  could  afford  t9  pay 
their  own  way. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  to 
partially  restore  the  Pell  grant  program, 
we  are  in  effect  reneging  on  those  mid- 
dle-income students. 

Similarly,  with  the  SEOG  program.  It 
plays  an  essential  role  in  the  total  pic- 
ture of  student  assistance  in  permitting 
the  enrollment  of  deserving  students  at- 
tending higher  priced  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  for  whom  eli- 
gibility under  other  programs  is  limited. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  impact  of  the 
lower  figure  provided  in  this  continuing 
resolution  on  a  typical  SEOG  student  at 
a  higher  priced  institution  in  Missouri. 

A  student  from  a  family  whose  armual 
income  is  around  $25,000,  would  have  a 
need  for  $8,000  in  aid,  imder  the  feder- 
ally determined  needs  analysis  which 
would  first  reiiuire  a  family  contribution 
of  $2,500.  This  student  could  probably 
get  about  $400  under  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram, $400  imder  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram, and  another  $2,500  in  institutional 
support.  Under  the  two  loan  programs, 
this  student  could  expect  to  receive  a  di- 
rect loan  of  $90U.  and  a  guaranteed  loan 
of  $1,600.  This  same  student  could  earn 
another  $1,200  under  the  college  work- 
study  program. 


But  under  this  extensive  package  of 
student  assistance,  that  student  would 
still  be  short  $1,000.  That  is  where  the 
SEOO  comes  into  play.  It  is  central  to 
the  packaging  of  financing  hdp  from  all 
applicable  sources  to  meet  the  needs  of 
lower  middle-to  middle-income  students- 
Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  adopt  the 
Pell  amendment  today,  many  promising 
csu-eers  will  undoubtedly  be  abandoned 
because  of  inability  to  seek  further  edu- 
cation whether  at  a  college  or  university 
or  in  a  trade  or  technical  school.  If  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  not  only  do 
these  deserving  young  people  lose,  the 
Nation  loses. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
some  ambiguity  as  to  how  the  three  cri- 
teria should  be  used  to  determine  insti- 
tutional eligibility  in  parts  A  and  B  of 
the  institutional  aid  programs  authorized 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amend- 
ed in  1980.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
if  it  is  his  beUef  that  these  three  cri- 
teria— substantial  percentage  of  students 
receiving  financial  aid,  high  average  stu- 
dent awards,  and  low  education  and 
general  expenditures — were  intended  by 
Congress  to  be  used  in  the  aggregate  to 
determine  eUgibility,  rather  than  that 
each  should  be  used  separately  to  ex- 
clude an  institution  from  eligibility — the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  doiy  eligi- 
bility to  an  institution  that  failed  to 
meet  any  one  criteria. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  my  understanding 
of  Congress  intent.  We  expected  that  the 
language  meant  that  the  three  criteria 
should  be  taken  together  to  determine 
eligibility. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  join  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  in- 
dicating my  serious  reservation  about 
this  add-on.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary leader  in  this  area  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  believe  that,  with  the  budg- 
etary restraints  and  reductions  we  have 
had  to  make,  this  would  represent  a  very 
difficult  figure  to  deal  with,  both  in  the 
conference  and  later  on,  perhaps,  with 
getting  the  signature  of  the  President 
on  the  bill. 

I  think,  with  those  comments,  we  are 
ready  to  go  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoiuice  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrd)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  412  Leg-l 

YEAS— 38 

Baucus 

Heflln 

Pell 

Blden 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hcdllngs 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Btu-dick 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Kennrdy 

SartMnes 

Chafee 

Levin 

Saaaer 

Cranston 

Matblas 

Specter 

D'Anuito 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Melcber 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Metz«nbaum 

Welcker 

Pord 

MItcheU 

WUUams 

Hart 

Moynihan 
NAYS— 69 

Abdnor 

Exon 

McCIiire 

Andrews 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Olenn 

Nickles 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

BentMD 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Percy 

BoGcbwltz 

Hfttfleld 

Projonlre 

Byrd. 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Hwry  P.,  Jr. 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

ChUea 

He.ms 

Rudman 

Cochmii 

Humphrey 

SchmlU 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Simpson 

DenXorth 

Jepsen 

Stennts 

DeConclnl 

Johnston 

Stevens 

DeiKton 

Kaffiebaum 

Symms 

Dixon 

K&sten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

lAXRlt 

Tower 

Domendcl 

Lome 

Wallop 

Dureuberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

East 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Goldwater  Leahy 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  678)  was 
rejected.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporarily 
lay  aside  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
by  Mr.  Bradley  in  order  to  take  up  an- 
other amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
manager  of  the  bill  I  set  aside  the  tech- 
nical committee  amendment  in  order  to 
clear  the  decks  for  consideration  of  fur- 
ther amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    679 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  679. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  strike  lines  16  through  21  and 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution  tmd  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  720(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  •35,790.000  is 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  avaUable  un- 
tll'expended  for  grants  for  the  construction 
or  expansion  of  two  teaching  faculties  un- 
der section  720(a)(1)  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  this  amendment.  It  is  basically 
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designed  to  improve  our  health  teaching 
faculties. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Hatfield, 
is  familiar  with  the  amendment  and  its 
objective  of  improving  substantially  the 
health  care  delivery  systems  in  different 
parts  of  our  country. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  be  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  We  have  discussed 
this  amendment  and  it  has  been  cleared 
with  both  the  minority  and  the  majority. 

Therefore.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  679)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  repeat  the  all  too  familiar  litany. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside 
temporarily  the  motion  to  reconsider  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bradley. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
comanager  of  the  bill  *I  set  aside  the 
technical  amendment  that  is  now  being 
held  and  ask  the  Chair  to  recognize  for 
the  purpose  of  a  brief  colloquy  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina    (Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

DEFENSE  APFR0PBIATION8 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  tlie  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  quickly  what  we  have 
had  is  quite  a  group  of  Senators  within 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  have  a  basic  concern  Uiat 
in  this  particular  bill  we  enact  the  stra- 
tegic defense  policy  of  this  Nation  for 
the  next  30  years  in  a  continuing  reso- 
lution under  a  crunch  of  19  amendments 
pending  now  without  sufficient  time  to 
debate  such  issues  as  the  B-1,  the  MX, 
and  several  others  within  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  himself 
had  to  withhold  his  MX  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  crunch  of  time  and  did  not 
even  get  a  chance  to  offer  It  within  the 
committee. 

Pursuant  to  that  concern  we  had  pre- 
pared an  amendment  to  have  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  continue  the  funding 
for,  say,  the  B-1  and  MX  at  the  1981 
levels  until  the  enactment  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  of  1982. 

Both  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  and  our  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee  

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  our 


majority  leader,  Senator  Baker,  and 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  as- 
sured us  that  it  is  their  intent  to  call 
for  consideration  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  that  has  already  been  reported 
I  know,  on  November  30.  That  is  the 
Monday  after  Thanlrsgiving. 

I  note  that  the  continuing  resolution 
contains  on  page  3  at  lines  19  and  20. 
"A  bill  that  has  been  reported  but  not 
enacted  under  this  particular  resolution 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by 
that  body  or  by  that  House." 

So  in  reality  when  we  adopt  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  are  adopting  ipso 
facto  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for 
whatever  period  of  time  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  continues  to. 

Having  said  that  and  having  had  that 
assurance,  and  because  there  are  many 
other  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard,  we 
wanted  to  hear  from  our  leader  on  this 
score,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  others,  who  had  that  same 
concern. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Baker  and 
Senator  Stevens  for  that  assurance  be- 
cause it  will  take  between  now  and  that 
particular  time  to  get  the  accurate  fig- 
ures, let  us  say,  on  some  of  the  cost 
amounts  of  the  B-1  and  perhaps  for  the 
MX  so  we  can  discuss  that  intelligently. 

We  are  not  trying  to  filibuster.  We  are 
not  trying  to  harm  or  inhibit  in  .any  way 
the  enactment  of  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Act,  but  we  want  sufficient  time 
to  debate  and  consider  it  in  the  most 
deliberative  body  in  the  world.  It  just 
cannot  be  properly  considered  in  this 
fashion. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  for  his  consideration  on 
this  matter. 

I  have  that  assurance  I  take  it,  that 
we  will  consider  the  DOD  appropriations 
bill  for  1982  on  November  30? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  my  assurance  that  we  are  sched- 
uling it,  and  it  is  up  to  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  for  a  consent  agreement. 
But  we  have  sought  now  and  have  sisked 
for  clearance  on  both  sides  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  November  30.  That  has  not 
been  cleared  on  your  side  of  the  aisle,  if 
you  will  check  it,  but  sometime  this  eve- 
ning it  is  my  understanding,  when  it  has 
been  appropriately  cleared,  the  majority 
leader  will  make  the  request  for  the 
unanimous  consent  to  schedule  that  to 
Commence  on  November  30.  That  is  the 
understanding.  It  is  our  desire  and  it  is 
just  not  my  privilege  to  mt^e  that  par- 
ticularly, but  it  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
on  your  side.  I  cannot  make  the  request 
yet,  but  that  is  our  understanding.  You 
and  I  have  an  agreement.  The  leader  has 
indicated.  Senator  Tower  of  the  author- 
izing committee  has  indicated,  he  has 
cleared  it.  But  it  is  not  totally  cleared, 
and  I  cannot  make  the  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  far  as  I  know  It  is 
pretty  well  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  All  that  Is  required  now — this  is 
not  certain,  but  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, all  that  is  required  now — ^is  clear- 
ance on  the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle 


and  we  will  be  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  good. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  hope  the  appro- 
priation bill  can  be  brought  out  like 
other  appropriation  bills  for  debate.  I 
support  the  assurances  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  others.  But  just  so  long 
as  the  position  I  have  taken  is  clear  to 
everybody,  there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  relative  to  the  B-1  before  this 
debate  is  over,  because  the  assurance 
that  we  will  get  to  an  appropriation  bill 
does  not  solve  the  problem  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  what  it  creates  for 
all  appropriation  bills,  and  that  is  it 
runs  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
this  Senate  could  adopt  an  appropriation 
bill  in  the  area  of  defense  and  not  have 
the  usual  powers  that  it  has  with  all  ap- 
propriation bills  because  there  could  not 
be  a  conference  called,  because  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto  that  bill  and  know  there 
is  a  continuing  resolution  in  place  that 
he  can  fall  back  on,  all  the  problems  out- 
lined yesterday  by  Senator  Stennis,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  and  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  about  the  evils  of  a  continuing  reso- 
lution that  runs  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  are  not  solved  by  agreeing 
to  bring  up  the  DOD  appropriation  bill 
any  more  than  they  are  solved  by  Sena- 
tor Baker's  assurances  and  Senator  Hat- 
field's assurances,  which  I  take  at  full 
faith,  that  they  will  bring  out  all  the 
other  appropriation  bills. 

This  is  not  the  time  that  I  wish  to 
debate,  which  I  am  going  to  do  later,  the 
evils  of  the  continuing  resolution  which 
runs  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  am 
going  to  save  that  to  the  end  of  this  de- 
bate, close  to  the  end  of  the  process.  But 
I  will  be  using  as  a  vehicle  to  illustrate 
those  evils  an  amendment  which  trans- 
fers the  money  from  the  B-1  account  to 
the  readiness  account,  which  transfers 
the  money  to  the  Indian  Ocean  readi- 
ness, which  transfers  the  money  to  re- 
store the  cut  in  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Army,  which  restores  some  of  the 
refueling  tankers  which  were  cut  in  order 
to  get  our  planes  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

So  while  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  others  who  are 
participating  in  getting  that  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  floor,  it  does  not  in 
any  way  solve  the  imderlying  problems 
of  the  continuing  resolution  running  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year,  and  I  am  gCMng  to 
be  introducing  before  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate a  resolution  to  transfer  B-1  funds 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
count and  the  readiness  accoimt  because 
I  think  unless  we  do  that  on  this  contin- 
uing resolution  we  are  half  a  Senate.  We 
do  not  have  the  usual  powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  the  way  this  continuing 
resolution  is  before  us. 

One  other  point  before  I  yield,  Mr. 
President.  If  we  do  bring  that  continuing 
resolution  deadline  forward  by  6  months 
to  February  or  March,  that  solves  my 
problem.  I  will  not  be  offering  the  B-1 
amendment  because  the  B-1  amendment 
I  am  going  to  offer  is  used  as  an  illustra- 
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tion  of  the  evils  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  undermines  the  appropriation 
process  that  has  historically  belonged  to 
the  Congress,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

I  would  rather  debate  it  a  week  from 
next  rather  than  now.  That  is  the  time  to 
debate  it.  The  trouble  is  we  will  be  debat- 
ing it  with  half  our  traditional  power, 
half  of  it  gone,  as  outlined  yesterday  by 
Senators  Stennis,  Proxmire,  and  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  and  about  which  so  many  other 
Members  in  this  Chamber  feel  so  deeply. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ficulty with  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  says  is  that  the  date  of  March 
would  not  make  any  difference  either  be- 
cause as  a  practical  matter  if  you  are 
right,  the  amount  could  be  committed 
before  the  end  of  the  year  anyway. 

But  the  Senator  is  wrong  because  there 
is  every  incentive  to  go  to  a  conference 
with  the  defense  bill. 

The  House  has  now  included  the  B-1 
and  the  MX  and  the  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  so  has  the  Senate  bill.  The 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  are 
the  differences  in  the  individual  procure- 
ment accounts  that  affect  particularly 
congressional  districts,  and  the  imbal- 
lance  between  the  two  appropriation 
bills  is  in  procurement  of  smsiller  items 
not  in  the  major  procurement  items. 

This  bill  is  going  to  come  before  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  the  year  be- 
cause we  know  they  have  to  be  resolved. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  going 
to  resolve  conflicts  like  that.  We  can 
stand  and  argue  about  the  B-1  all  night, 
if  that  is  what  you  want.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  really 
think  your  side  of  the  aisle  does  not  want 
this  bill  to  get  to  conference  in  time 
that  it  can  get  to  the  President,  to  see 
whether  the  President  wants  to  sign  it, 
so  we  can  prevent  the  problems  of  the 
antideficiency  act  and  all  the  other 
things  we  have  to  research  Saturday 
morning. 

If  we  really  want  to  get  this  bill 
finished  tonight,  we  can  get  it  finished 
without  talking  ad  nauseam  about  the 
B-1  because  we  are  going  to  debate  the 
B-1  in  connection  with  the  authorization 
that  has  already  come  out  from  the  au- 
thorizing committee  on  November  30. 
We  are  going  to  make  you  that  commit- 
ment tonight. 

The  things  you  argue  about  are  in  the 
authorization  bill.  The  things  you  want 
to  change  in  terms  of  readiness  levels, 
force  levels,  the  steaming  hours,  and  so 
forth,  the  ceilings  are  set  in  the  author- 
ization bill.  We  did  not  set  the  ceilings  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  They  are  in  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  the  authorizing  bill 
we  fund  the  levels  and  in  a  couple  of  in- 
stances we  go  above  it.  We  do  not  make 
the  allocations  you  suggest.  They  are  set 
by  law.  You  voted  on  them,  everybody 
has  voted  on  them.  The  President  signed 
it  or  it  is  going  to  be  law,  this  one  has  not 
been  signed  yet,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it 
will  be  law  soon. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 


Mr.  LEVIN  (continuing) .  We  could  get 
to  a  conference  probably  by  tomorrow 
morning  if  we  wanted  to  give  up  the 
traditional  powers  of  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate, which  we  are  doing  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  runs  the  whole 
year.  We  are  removing  some  traditional 
powers  from  the  Congress.  You  are  right, 
if  you  wanted  to  accept  that  you  proba- 
bly could  get  to  a  conference  tomorrow 
morning.  I,  for  one  Senator,  am  not  will- 
ing to  a,ccept  that  without  as  much  op- 
position as  I  know  how  to  muster.  The 
B-1  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  inherent 
defects  of  a  continuing  resolution  which 
rims  for  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  is — I  do  not  know  why  you  do  not 
go  over  to  the  other  body  and  argue  with 
the  majority  over  there.  They  set  the 
date.  It  was  set  on  the  other  side.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  an  enormous 
argument  on  this  side  as  to  whether  we 
should  take  that  date.  I  am  one  who 
argued  we  should  take  it  because  it  made 
sense.  Do  you  know  that  when  we  went 
home  for  the  1980  elections  we  went 
home  without  passing  13  out  of  14  appro- 
priations bills? 

We  tried  all  year  to  catch  up  with  those 
through  supplementals,  rescissions,  and 
referrals.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  to 
the  1932  bills,  and  now  we  are  facing  the 
problems  of  trying  to  get  a  bill  that  will 
carry  us  over  to  September  30,  1982,  so 
when  we  come  back  in  January  we  can 
get  to  1983  maybe,  and  someday  we  can 
catch  up. 

We  have  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  that  have  not  had  an  ap- 
propriation bill  for  years,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  we  are  trying  to  iron  that  out  amd 
find  a  bridge.  We  agreed  that  the  House 
was  right  on  this  one,  that  we  should  go 
to  September  30.  We  will  debate  that 
later. 

I  hope  we  can  get  to  some  of  these 
amendments  you  are  talking  about.  If 
you  want  to  start  debating  all  night,  and 
it  is  apparent  to  me  that  that  is  what 
some  people  want,  I  wish  you  would  say 
it.  I  wish  you  would  say  you  do  not  want 
the  President  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
veto  the  bill  and  give  us  a  chance  to  work 
out  a  compromise  before  the  deadline  to- 
morrow night  because  that  is  what  I 
think  is  underway  here. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  say 
that  on  behalf  of  one  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  say 
that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  should  not  kid  one 
another  that  we  are  sitting  around  here 
trying  to  work  th'ngs  out  because  really 
there  is  a  delaying  process  imderway, 
and  that  process  is  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  having  an 
influence  in  this  debate,  and  the  debate 
is  precisely  what  you  say  should  be  the 
spending  levels  until  September  30  of 
next  year.  But  as  far  as  defense  is  con- 
cerned you  are  wTong  to  think  that 
what  you  are  doing  in  terms  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  change  the  appro- 
priations bill  or  the  authorization  biJl 
you  will  be  debating  on  November  30. 
You  are  trying  to  change  the  conference 
report  that  is  on  the  authorization  bill, 
that  is  on  its  way  to  the  President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  trying  to  change  the 
appropriation   allocations. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  you  know  we  fund- 
ed basically  like  the  authorizations,  and 
you  know  it  and  everybody  else. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  asked  me  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  my  purpose — 
I  cannot  speak  for  anybody  else,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  can  speak  for  anybody 
else,  but  let  me  reiterate  what  the  pur- 
pose is. 

Many,  if  not  most.  Members  of  this 
Chamber  believe  that  there  is  a  radical 
change  taking  place  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  when  we  adopt  for  all  the 
Government  agencies  and  all  their  pro- 
grams a  continuing  resolution  which 
runs  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  I  am  making  that  allegation.  I 
am  going  to  object  as  long  as  I  can  to 
that.  The  B-1  amendment,  which  I  am 
going  to  offer,  is  simply  an  illustration  of 
how  this  Senate  can  act  if  we  decide  to 
act  to  transfer  money,  if  we  decide  to, 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  presence  which  has 
been  cut  25  percent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Not  quite  yet. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  I  could  finisli  th  s 
sentence. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  is  the  question? 
I  yielded  to  you  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  answering  your  ques- 
tion. My  answer  to  your  question  is  that 
the  purpose  of  the  extended  debate  which 
I  am  going  to  engage  in  as  one  Senator 
has  everything  to  do  with  the  powers  in 
this  Senate  and  the  powers  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther for  that,  because  the  Senator  is 
wrong.  And  the  September  30  date,  as 
I  understand  it,  came  from  the  House. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  they  were  wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  set  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  catch  up  finally  with 
this  process  of  not  doing  our  work  before 
we  go  home. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  But  It  takes  the  pressure 
off. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Before  we  go  back  home 
once  again  and  tell  the  American  public 
that  the  Congress  is  imable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  financing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and,  therefore, 
we  are  going  to  let  all  the  loose  ends 
go  until  we  get  back.  Now.  that  is  wrong. 
I  think  we  agreed  with  the  House  that 
it  is  wrong.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  say 
this  bill — unless  we  complete  these  bills 
in  between  time — and  I  give  you  my 
assurance  that  it  is  my  intention  to  finish 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  before  we 
go  home  at  Christmas.  I  think  we  will  be 
forced  to  do  that  because  I  tell  you  that 
the  changes  that  we  have  made  in  the 
bill  as  they  affect  some  of  the  appropria- 
tions accoimts,  although  they  are  small 
changes,  drastically  affect  the  employ- 
ment level  potential  in  very  many  con- 
gressional districts.  We  do  have  to  iron 
this  out  as  to  where  the  balance  comes 
in  spending  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  got  in  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  all  the  assurances  in 
the  world  that  appropriations  bills  will  be 
brought  at  their  face  value  do  not  solve 
the  underlying  problem;  and  that  is  that 
after  we  adopt  the  appropriations  bills, 
I  am  assuming  they  are  going  to  be 
brought  forward,  we  do  not  have  the  tra- 
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ditional  powers  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
President  can  veto  any  appropriation  bill 
and  know  that  there  is  a  continuing  res- 
olution which  has  the  lowest  cover. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
yield  any  further  for  that  dialog.  I  as- 
sume it  is  going  to  take  place  and  I  imag- 
ine we  will  have  an  interesting  discussion 
at  4  to  5  a.m.,  maybe,  depending  on  how 
long  we  want  to  run  this. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  point  where  it 
is  pretty  obvious  to  this  Senator  that  he 
is  not  going  to  see  his  little  daughter  to- 
night, and  I  do  not  know  why,  frankly. 
I  do  not  know  why,  because  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  some  way  to  stop 
kidding  ourselves  about  these  procedures. 
There  are  amendments  that  are  ready  to 
be  offered.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  minority 
whip  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  just  a  brief 
observation.  We  seem  to  have  flip- 
flopped  completely,  because  what  we 
have  here  is  we  have  two  major  strategic 
weapons  systems,  the  MX  and  the  B-1, 
that  are  in  this  continuing  resolution. 
Now,  the  further  dilemma  is  that  in  the 
authorization  bill  we  had  already  passed 
the  authorization  bill  that  was  in  con- 
ference before  the  President  came  up 
with  his  strategic  program.  This  means 
that  we  did  not  debate  either  one  of 
these  systems  on  the  authorization  bill. 
And  here  we  are  at  11  p.m.,  tomorrow 
night  at  12  p.m.  the  Government  closes 
down,  and  unless  something  is  done 
along  the  line  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  which  I  agree  with, 
then  we  are  in  the  dilemma,  not  having 
debated  two  major  systems  that  will 
affect  our  strategic  security  for  the  next 
30  years  on  the  authorization  bill,  we  are 
being  forced  to  either  fund  these  in  the 
continuing  resolution  or  if  we  extend  the 
debate,  to  close  down  the  Government. 

Now,  we  will  look  back  and  say  that 
was  a  real  dilemma  unless  something  was 
done,  it  was  my  understanding  2  days 
ago  or  yesterday  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  very  concerned  that  if  the 
MX  and  the  E^-l  were  taken  out  of  this 
continuing  resolution  and  awaited  the 
appropriations  bill,  which  he  now  assures 
us  will  come  up  a  week  from  Monday, 
that  that  would  endanger  the  MX  and 
the  B-1,  because  there  might  be  people 
on  the  House  side  who  would  refuse  to 
go  to  conference  knowing  that  If  they 
did  not  go  to  conference  there  would  be 
no  appropriation  bill  and  knowing  if 
there  were  no  appropriation  bill  there 
would  be  no  MX  and  B-1. 

Now,  we  have  the  reverse  situation. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  under- 
standably concerned,  because  he  feels 
that  if  we  put  the  MX  and  B-1  in  the 
continuing  resolution,  where  they  are 
now,  that  that  will  do  away  with  the 
incentive,  first  of  all,  for  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
answer  that  question? 


Mr.  NUNN.  And  second,  it  will  do 
away  with  the  incentive  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  an  appropriation  bill  if  the 
MX  or  the  B-1  were  taken  out  of  it.  So 
what  we  have  got  is  a  totally  reverse 
role. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  suggestion. 
I  wanted  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
a  way  out  of  this  situation  is  that  we  do 
a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  that  we 
take  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  agreed  to  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  and  Texas,  and  that 
we  agree  that  we  will  have  the  defense 
bill  come  up  a  week  from  Monday,  the 
defense  appropriation  bill. 

Second,  that  we  take  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  make 
the  dates  of  the  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pire on  March  30,  which  is  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  requested, 
and  which  treats  this  like  a  continuing 
resolution  rather  than  distorting  the 
whole  appropriation  process. 

One  other  solution,  which  I  do  not 
think  solves  the  problems  of  either  side 
completely— —- 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  I  have  the 
fioor  and  I  do  want  to  get  on  with  this 
amendment.  I  thought  we  could  accel- 
erate the  process.  I  yielded  to  the  Senh- 
tor  for  a  question.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  proposing  the  solu- 
tion. If  the  Senator  wants  to  stay  all 
night,  then  I  will  sit  down.  You  have 
the  fioor.  If  you  do  not  want  a  construc- 
tive suggestion,  you  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  friend  that  it  is  unacceptable.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am  im- 
willing  to  recommend  that  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  be  the  only  bill  that 
has  a  termination  date  between  now  and 
September  30.  because  it  would  be  a 
Christmas  tree. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
suggesting.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  solve 
the  problem,  then  I  leave  it  to  him  to 
solve  it.  I  was  making  a  constrictive 
solution,  proposition.  If  the  Senator  will 
not  yield  enough  time  to  make  it,  then 
I  will  give  him  back  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  take  the  solution  that  the  Senator 

S  U  f  Gr6S  t  s 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  does  not 
wan£  to  listen,  obviously. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Because  we  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  objectives  that  were 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  which  I  assumed  that  my 
friend  from  Georgia  agreed  to;  and  that 
is  that  we  are  committed  to  bring  up 
the  bill— the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  majority  leader,  is  here.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  him  to  get  that  com- 
mitment now,  if  you  would  like.  But  to 
go  beyond  that,  I  am  not  empowered 
to  make  such  a  commitment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  I  can  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
conmitment.  I  am  still  obligated  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee. But  I  would  like  that  commit- 
ment, if  we  could. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order? 

nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  majority  whip: 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan; the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia;  and  all  the  other  Senators  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  B-l-MX  con- 
versation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  11  pjn. 
There  are  15  amendments  remain- 
ing. Really.  I  have  no  desire  to  stay  all 
night.  But.  my  frimds  and  colleagues, 
we  have  no  alternative  except  to  finish 
this  bill  because  tomorrow  midnight  is 
hurtling  down  on  us  and  tomorrow  mid- 
night, indeed,  the  Government  will  stop, 
or  large  chunks  of  it  wiU.  And  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  £md  much  of  the 
gallery  will  restrain  their  applause  at 
that  prospect. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  must  timely  fin- 
ish this.  This  is  not  the  time,  I  humbly 
suggest,  to  get  involved  either  in  a  pro- 
longed and  heated  debate  on  the  MX  or 
the  B-1,  or  to  try  to  devise  in  detail 
techniques  by  which  we  can  resolve  this 
problem. 

Let  me  make  this  commitment  to  my 
friend  frwn  Georgia,  for  whom  I  have 
such  great  respect,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and,  of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska :  I  promise,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Senate  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  that  we 
will  take  up  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  I  am  prepared  and  I  am  ready  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  that  bill 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 30.  ThsX  is  a  date  that  was  ar- 
rived at  after  considerable  conversation. 

That  is  the  date  that  was  arrived  at 
after  considerable  conversation.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that,  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever I  am  advised  that  the  process  re- 
ferred to  has  been  completed.  I  will  do  it 
in  any  event,  but  I  am  prepared  to  do 
it. 

The  second  thing  is  I  am  prepared. 
Mr.  President,  to  sit  down  with  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  find  cut  how  we 
get  on  with  the  business  of  passing  this 
continuing  resolution. 

I  support  passage  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  support  the  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  which  I  will  call 
up  and  offer  dealing  with  a  further  cut 
in  the  level  of  fimding.  I  am  bound  by 
the  terms.  But  I  am  not  blind  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussing  any  concerns  that 
anyone  else  has  that  we  may  ameliorate 
before  that  amendment  is  taken  up  and 
finally  dealt  with. 

My  hope  and  admonition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  will  not  spend  a  great 
deal  more  time  on  this  tonight  but, 
rather,  get  on  with  the  15  or  so  amend- 
ments we  have  to  deal  with.  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  sit  down  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  or  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  try  to  work  this  out.  I  think 
I  detect  an  effort  and  spirit  to  try  to 
compromise.  If  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
permit  me  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  Senator  fran  South  Carolina,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  agree, 
we  will  find  a  comer  some  place  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  try  to  work  it  out. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  urge  that  we  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  a  question  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  question  I  pose 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  in  view  of 
the  comments  he  was  making  about  try- 
ing to  get  the  Government  on  course 
and  not  deal  with  a  situation  where  we 
are  simply  carrying  a  department  on 
and  on  and  on,  is  why  those  appropria- 
tion bills  that  were  ready  for  final  action 
were  not  acted  upon  prior  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  being  before  us  this 
evening. 

The  HUD  appropriation  bill  had  a 
conference  report  adopted  in  the  House 
on  the  15th  of  September,  and  there  are 
three  or  four  other  bills  on  which  the 
conference  has  acte>''(,  all  of  which  could 
have  been  acted  upon  by  us  in  final  form 
and  it  would  have  taken  those  depart- 
ments out  of  the  continuing  resolution 
and  established  them  on  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  a 
good  question.  We  have  been  going  full 
schedule.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  an 
admirable  job  under  the  circimistances 
that  I  outlined.  We  are  still  trying  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  from  fiscal 
1980  and  fiscal  1981.  We  have  five  bills 
through  conference.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  is  the  sixth  one.  We  have  our  bill 
coming  to  the  floor,  the  defense  bill  com- 
ing to  the  floor,  on  November  30. 

I  might  again  point  out  that  there 
were  13  bills  in  the  condition  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  when  we  went  home  for 
the  election  in  1980.  They  were  not 
moved  because  of  considerations  that  I 
do  not  know,  why  they  were  not  moved, 
but  they  were  considerations  which 
guided  the  majority  at  the  time.  There 
are  some  considerations  here  that  are 
guiding  the  majority.  We  are  trying  to 
find  our  way  around  the  problems  that 
we  face  in  terms  of  this  budget  and  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  1981  bills  which 
were  never  finished  in  the  last  Congress, 
trying  to  get  to  the  1982  bills.  Now  I  say 
we  are  trying  to  clear  the  decks  At  least 
let  us  get  started  on  the  1983  bills.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas  for  a  ques- 
tion or  whatever  statement  he  has. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. I  really  have  to  get  on.  I  took  this  to 
try  to  start  on  another  amendment  and 
I  got  stuck  in  a  conversation.  My  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  would 
like  me  to  get  on  with  the  subject.  We 
will  get  back  to  this  debate  later  tonight. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  But  we  passed  on  the 
appropriations  bills  and  they  should  not 
be  included  in  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  are  included, 
each  one  of  them,  by  reference,  and  will 
be  solved  in  the  normal  process  as  we  go 
through.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  passing. 
I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  just  wfint  to  try  to  get 
back  to  what  we  were  on  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  wants  to 
offer  an  amendment  which,  to  my  under- 
standing, would  transfer  the  funds  ear- 


marked for  the  B-1  to  various  readiness 
efforts  that  he  would  identify,  I  suppose, 
in  his  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
tonight  jwhich  would  delete  the  ftmd  for 
the  MX  basing  mode.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
is  basically  correct.  It  may  go  a  little 
further  than  that,  once  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  I  am  about  to 
suggest  is  could  we  perhaps  agree  on 
controlled  time  and  agree  on  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  those  issues  tonight? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  could  only  answer  in 
the  negative.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Texas.  We  are  talking  about  a  30- 
year  commitment  on  our  whole  strategic 
weapons  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  we  have  agreed 
on  this  side  to  take  up  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  next  Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  week  from  Monday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  clearsmces  are 
through  on  this  side  but  not  on  the 
Democratic  side.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  like  to  do,  to  take  this  bill  up 
Monday  week. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fallacy  in  us  believing  that  on  No- 
vember 30  when  we  take  up  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  that  will  cure  our 
problem.  Here  is  the  scenario  that  wor- 
ries me  deeply:  One,  if  we  in  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  include  funds  for  MX, 
B-1,  and  the  next  step,  if  we  include 
funds  there  that  then  go  until  Novem- 
ber 30 — please  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  floor?  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  any  further  if  I  have  the  floor.  This 
conversation  could  go  on  all  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  if  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  clear  the  amendment  I  started 
to  clear  a  minute  ago.  He  has  sort  of  a 
pecking  order.  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could 
move  in  because  the  Member  that  was 
up  next  was  not  here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  respectfully  ask  Senators  who  are 
trying  to  resolve  whatever  they  are  try- 
ing to  resolve  to  please  do  it  in  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
continue. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
swer the  question  posed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  I  regret 
that  his  position  on  the  pecking  order 
is  not  at  this  particular  time,  so  he  can 
rest  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  motion  to  reconsider  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside  so  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
as  comanager  of  the  bill,  I  would  set 
aside  the  technical  amendment  of  the 
committee  in  order  for  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
gladly  yield  my  place  in  this  line  of 
amendments  and  choose  not  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
yielded,  I  repeat  the  same  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  temporarily  set  aside  so  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  or  sees  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  set  aside  the  committee's 
technical  amendment  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  proceed  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

U:'  AMENDMENT  NO.   680 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  $363 
million  for  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Care  Block  Grant  Act) 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mi-.  Bum- 
pers), for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Cranston  proposes  an  un- 
prlntsd  amendment  numbered  680. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  joint  reso- 
lution add  the  following  new  section: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  resolution  there  is  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $362,000,000  for  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Care  Block  Grant  Act." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  $30  million  to  the 
maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  block  grant.  It  n 
essentially  a  screening  program  for 
mothers  for  prenatal  and  perinatal  care, 
for  crippled  children's  clinics,  congenital 
children's  defects,  an  so  on.  The  House 
adopted  an  amount  of  $331  million.  The 
reconciliation  bill  contained  $373  million. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Human  Services,  agreed  to  accept  this. 
My  original  intent  was  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  this  program  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion level  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get  the 
House  to  split  with  us  between  the  $373 
million  and  their  figure  of  $331  million. 
But  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  as  committed  to  the  continua- 
tion of  this  program  as  I  am. 

By  accepting  this,  he  has  just  deprived 
this  body  of  hearing  one  of  the  most 
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eloquent  speeches  It  will  ever  have  the 
chance  to  hear.  In  the  Interest  of  time, 
I  shall  forego  that  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMIT  I'.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had 
known.  If  I  had  just  known  that  I  was 
depriving  us  of  another  one  of  the  elo- 
quent speeches  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  that  great  State,  having  had 
dinner  with  him  once  not  too  many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  regaled  with  one  of 
those  speeches,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
many  that  I  hope  will  not  end  in  the  near 
future,  at  any  rate — hsul  I  known  that,  I 
would  never  have  accepted  or  indicated 
my  acceptance  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. However,  having  done  so  and  not 
wanting  to  renege  on  that  commitment,  I 
say  only  that  he  is  correct. 

In  my  commitment  to  this  program, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  have  Uked  to  see 
us  go  to  the  reconciliation  level  and,  in 
fact,  had  strongly  considered  that  as  part 
of  the  package,  a  somewhat  broader 
package,  that  we  discussed  prior  to  the 
full  committee  markup  that  would  have 
included  some  caps  on  the  growth  of  en- 
titlements so,  once  again,  we  could  begin 
to  take  advantage  of  the  discretionary 
programs  such  as  this  that  are  of  such 
great  value  to  the  American  people. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  has  not 
been  possible  as  yet  to  negotiate.  I  never 
give  up  hope.  I  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  us  in  a  very,  very 
important  program,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  go  to  conference  with  this  number. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield,  Mr.  President,  since  there  is  no 
time  agreement. 

KATSBMAI.  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  CARE  BLOCK 
GRANT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 
in  introducing  an  amendment  to  restore 
funding  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  block  grant. 

Fiscal  responsibility  has  been  our 
guide  this  year;  we  have  had  to  make 
painful  cuts  in  valuable  programs  in  an 
effort  to  tame  Federal  spending — all 
with  the  aim  of  returning  vitahty  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  A  healthy  economy 
is  critically  important;  so  is  a  healthy 
population.  Adequately  funding  mater- 
nal and  child  health  will  contribute  to 
both. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  care 
block  grant  suffered  enormous  cuts 
earlier  this  year.  In  1981,  the  program 
was  funded  at  $456  million.  Yet.  it  was 
authorized  at  just  $373  million  in  the 
reconciliation  package.  Now.  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  House  of 
Representatives  seek  to  cut  the  program 
even  further. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  program 
which  experiments  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  or  which  gives  lavish  handouts 
to  undeserving  recipients.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  directly  benefits  mothers 
and  children — and  which  indirectly 
benefits  all  of  us. 

It  Indirectly  benefits  all  of  us  because 
it  Is  enormously  cost  effective.  Simply 
put.  Its  emphasis  on  preventive  health 
saves  dollars.  It  directly  benefits  mothers 


and  children  by  providing  desperately 
needed  services  to  them. 

Under  the  maternal  and  child  health 
care  program,  approximately  1  million 
children  receive  checkups,  immimlza- 
tions,  and  other  basic  health  services  for 
hen^ophilla,  genetic  disorders,  lead-based 
paint  poisoning,  and  other  disabling 
conditions.  Under  the  program,  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  mothers  receive  pre- 
natal and  perinatal  services.  These 
services  go  primarily  to  poor  families  who 
are  not  eligible  for  medicaid  and  who 
would  likely  be  without  any  care  were 
it  not  for  this  program.  Maternal  and 
child  health  care  programs  assist  in 
identifying  pregnant  mothers  who  are 
at  high  risk  and  have  a  direct  impact  on 
the  number  of  children  bom  with  handi- 
caps and  on  the  development  of  prevent- 
able diseases. 

Studies  have  shown  direct  correlations 
between  infant  mortality  rates  and  levels 
of  care  provided  for  mothers.  And,  MCH 
directly  affects  those  levels  of  care.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  in  this  country  Is 
an  outrage — and  an  embarrassment.  One 
out  of  72  babies  bom  in  America  dies. 
One  out  of  72.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  flgtire  is  1  out  of  33  among  non- 
whites.  We  can  directly  influence  those 
rates,  save  the  lives  of  American  babies, 
and  lessen  the  misery  of  thousands  of 
families  by  putting  our  support  behind 
this  program. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  not 
adequately  funding  maternal  and  child 
health,  Mr.  President? 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island — 
which,  I  beUeve,  operates  one  of  the  best 
programs  in  the  Nation — the  effects  of 
proposed  cutbacks  would  be  devastating. 
And  Rhode  Island's  case  is  representa- 
tive of  the  Nation's.  In  Rhode  Island 
alone,  several  thousand  fewer  women 
would  receive  pre-  and  peri-natal  care. 
Thousands  of  children  would  not  receive 
"well  care"  or  home  health  care  or  be 
able  to  participate  in  a  lead-poisoning 
program.  Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  the 
days  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  suffered  brain  damage  because 
they  ingested  lead-based  paint  and  were 
not  adequately  screened  or  treated?  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  we  do,  especially  when 
such  horrid  effects  can  be  prevented. 

If  the  costs  in  human  terms  are  not 
convincing  enough  evidence  that  mater- 
nal and  child  health  warrants  our  help, 
then  the  dollars  and  cents  figure  will 
make  the  point. 

In  1977,  GAO  reported  that  the  cost  of 
genetic  screening  at  birth,  along  with 
early  treatment  of  seven  common  dis- 
orders, was  less  than  one-eighth  the  cost 
of  caring  for  an  impaired  child  over  a 
lifetime. 

In  Texas,  a  recent  study  showed  that 
each  $1  spent  on  preventive  care  for 
children  resulted  in  an  $8  savings  in 
long-term  costs.  Basic  vaccinations — 
which  as  many  as  40  percent  of  young 
American  children  still  do  not  receive — 
are  enormously  cost-effective.  The  Center 
for  Disease  Control  has  estimated  that 
the  $180  million  we  spent  on  the  measles 
vaccination  program  between  1966  and 
1974  saved  $1.3  blUion  in  medicfj  and 
long-term  care  costs.  This  says  nothing 
of  the  reduction  in  instances  of  deafness, 
retardation,  and  other  crippling  effects 
that  has  occurred. 


Maternal  and  child  health  dollars  are 
not  only  dollars  well-spent;  but  they  are 
dollars  which  we  caimot  afford  not  to 
spend.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  it  seems  to 
me  so  wise  th^t  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  accepting  this, 
because  this  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
programs.  Unfortimately,  it  has  been  cut 
and  I  am  delighted  we  are  going  to  re- 
store It  to  the  funds  suggested.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  go  higher,  but  we  are  de- 
lighted to  see  it  go  that  far. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  :im 
a  cosponsor  of  and  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  to  provide 
funding  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  block  grant  at  the  level  au- 
thorized in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  critical 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  millions 
of  low-Income  mothers  and  children 
throughout  this  Nation.  It  is  a  source  of 
essential  immunization  and  basic  health 
services  for  infants  and  young  children, 
and  vital  prenatal  and  delivery  services 
for  pregnant  women. 

The  Importance  of  maternal  and  child 
health  care — both  for  those  directly  af- 
fected and  for  our  Nation — cannot  be 
over-estimated.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  chaired  hearings  on  efforts 
needed  to  improve  pregnancy  outcome 
and  reduce  infant  mortaUty.  The  over- 
whelming testimony  at  that  hearing  In- 
dicated that  the  single  most  important 
step  we  could  take  to  prevent  poor  preg- 
nancy outcome  and  decrease  infant  mor- 
tality would  be  to  insure  that  every 
pregnant  women  received  proper  prena- 
tal, delivery  and  postnatal  medical  care. 
The  level  of  funding  for  the  maternal 
and  child  health  program  approved  in 
the  reconciliation  bill  already  represent- 
ed a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  money 
available  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  these 
programs — further  reductions  are  sim- 
ply unconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  children  of  this  Nation  should 
be  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  every 
Member  of  this  body.  The  future  of  our 
children  represents  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  By  depriving  these  children  of 
adequate  health  services,  we  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  grow  up 
strong  and  take  their  places  as  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society,  and  simply 
increase  the  need  for  costly  remedial 
health  services  at  a  later  date. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senators  from  Arkansas  and  Rhode 
Island  which  would  simply  restore  fund- 
ing for  this  important  program  to  the 
level  approved  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  maternal,  infant,  and  child  health  care 
services  to  healthy  children  and,  ulti- 
mately, healthy  and  productive  adults. 

These  services  promise  significantly 
reduced  infant  mortality,  birth  defects, 
mental  retardation  and  other  prevent- 
able handicapping  conditions.  They 
promise  improved  health  status  for 
handicapped  children. 

The  effectiveness  of  prenatal  care  in 
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reducing  illness  or  death  in  early  infancy 
is  well  documented. 

In  1977.  neonatal  and  early  infant 
death  rates  were  four  times  higher  for 
patients  with  no  prenatal  care. 

Without  prenatal  care  a  pregnant 
woman  is  three  times  as  likely  to  have 
low  birth  weight  child. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  low  birth  weight  can  be  iden- 
liried  in  a  first  prenatal  visit. 

Screening  programs  for  newborns  and 
children  can  identify  preventable  or 
treatable  handicapping  conditions. 

A  1977  GAO  report  found  that  the  cost 
of  screening  at  birth  plus  early  treatment 
for  seven  common  disorders  was  less  than 
one-eighth  the  projected  lifetime  cost  of 
caring  for  an  impaired  child. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram is  the  principal  means  by  which 
poor  or  geographically  isolated  pregnant 
women  and  children  gain  access  to 
needed  health  services.  Further  cutbacks 
in  the  funding  for  this  critical  health 
care  program  will  only  serve  to  increase 
health  care  costs  unnecessarily  for  the 
treatment  of  medical  conditions  that  are 
preventable  or  curable  at  birth. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
18-percent  reduction  in  the  authorized 
level  will  have  a  considerable  impact  on 
services:  more  than  1,000  handicapped 
children  will  no  longer  be  served  in  spe- 
cial handicapped  clinics;  13,000  less  chil- 
dren will  be  screened  for  lead  paint  poi- 
soning, a  particular  problem  in  older 
cities;  and  hospital  care  for  handicapped 
children  will  be  slashed  by  nearly  $50,000. 

Further  cutbacks  will  only  exclude 
more  mothers  and  children  from  access 
to  essential  services. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
to  bring  the  maternal  and  child  health 
care  block  grant  up  to  the  funding  level 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  authorized  figure  of  $373  million 
in  the  Reconciliation  Act  still  means  a 
cut  of  17  percent  from  last  year's  fund- 
ing figures.  However,  under  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  the  lower  House-passed 
figures  of  $331  million  would  apply, 
which  means  a  sharp  curtailment  in 
services  provided  by  this  very  worthwhile 
program. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  visited  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Institute  in  Baltimore,  which 
annually  serves  5.500  handicapped  chil- 
dren suffering  from  mental  retardation, 
physical  handicaps,  or  other  disabilities 
caused  by  genetic,  prenatal,  or  post-birth 
damage  to  assess  how  the  administra- 
tion's cuts  will  affect  their  services.  Since 
the  Institute  opened  in  1967,  40,000  chil- 
dren and  their  families  have  been  helped 
toward  independence. 

If  the  cuts  go  though  as  recommended 
by  the  administration,  the  Kennedy  In- 
stitute and  other  programs  that  diagnose 
handicapped  children  and  provide  pre- 
ventive and  primary  care  will  have  their 
funds  severely  cut.  This  is  a  penny-wise 
and  pound -foolish  policy.  The  maternal 
and  child  health  care  fimds  prevent  in- 
stitutionalization of  many  handicapped 
children  by  teaching  them  and  their 
families  skills  to  enable  the  children  to 
become  and  remain  Independent.  This 


not  only  allows  the  family  to  remain  in- 
tact and  the  child  to  have  his  or  her  own 
dignity,  it  also  makes  financial  sense. 
Between  $18,000  and  $28,000  in  State  and 
Federal  funds  a  year  is  saved  for  each 
child  who  avoids  institutionalization. 

During  the  visit  to  the  Kennedy  In- 
stitute, the  doctors,  professionals,  and 
State  officials  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
gram is  very  cost  effective.  This  program 
catches  many  serious  handicaps  by  early 
diagnosis  and  allows  for  remedial  steps 
to  be  taken  before  complete  deteriora- 
tion or  death  occurs.  Without  early  diag- 
nosis, adequate  health  care,  and  reha- 
bilitation, it  will  cost  more  in  the  future 
to  care  for  the  resultant  severe  health 
problems  and  a  lifetime  of  institutional 
care. 

The  Kennedy  Institute  not  only  cares 
for  and  rehabilitates  the  newborn  and 
the  very  young,  it  also  conducts  classes 
that  enable  school-age  children  to  enter 
or  return  to  public  schools.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  children  who  go  through  a 
1-  to  2-year  stay  at  the  Kennedy  In- 
stitute go  on  to  public  school  and  con- 
tinue on  their  way  to  being  an  independ- 
ent and  contributing  member  of  our 
society.  Their  independence  is  many 
times  a  long-fought  battle  over  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  physical  and  men- 
tal impairments.  These  battles  are  made 
possible  with  the  assistance  from  the 
maternal  and  child  health  care  program. 

A  cut  of  50  percent  in  the  ftmds  of  in- 
stitutions and  programs  such  as  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  will  severely  limit  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  adequate  service  to  the 
millions  of  handicapped  children  in  need. 
Private  sources  of  funds  are  of  course 
being  explored.  The  Kennedy  Institute 
has  strong  support  from  the  private  and 
business  sector  of  the  community — but 
it  cannot  meet  the  gap  caused  by  the 
immediate  and  severe  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral funds. 

This  program  must  continue  as  a  com- 
bined effort  among  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  the  private  sector,  the  com- 
miuiity,  and  the  family.  Without  this 
partnership  and  adequate  funding  for 
the  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
gram, we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  children.  I  therefore  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year.  Congress  created  a  new  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant  by 
consolidating  seven  programs  which  pro- 
vide health  services  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. The  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
gram, first  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1935  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  is  the  central  core  of  the  new  block 
grant.  This  block  grsuit  also  includes  the 
supplemental  security  income  disabled 
children's  program,  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning prevention,  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome,  the  genetic  diseases  program, 
hemophilia,  and  adolescent  pregnancy 
services. 

Acting  under  budgetary  pressure. 
Congress  reduced  the  funding  for  the  new 
block  grant  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  $373 
million,  17  percent  below  the  1981  level 
for  the  component  programs.  If  the  pro- 
visions of  the  continuing  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate  remain  unchanged, 
funding  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant  would  be  cut  even 


further,  to  the  $331  million  approved  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  irresponsible  of  the  Senate  to  allow 
funding  to  fall  to  this  highly  inadequate 
level.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Bumpers  to  restore  moneys  for  these  es- 
sential health  services. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  our 
children  are  our  future.  Yet  what  do  our 
rhetorical  commitments  to  our  children 
mean  when  1  *n  every  72  infants — and 
1  in  every  47  nonwhite  infants — dies  each 
year?  When  an  estimated  9  million  chil- 
dren have  no  regular  source  of  primary 
health  care?  When  two  out  of  every  five 
children  are  not  fully  immunized  against 
one  or  more  of  the  major  childhood  dis- 
eases we  know  how  to  prevent?  And  when 
1  in  17  pregnant  women — 1  in  10  black 
mothers — and  one  in  four  mothers  un- 
der the  age  of  15 — receive  either  no  pre- 
natal care  at  all  or  none  until  the  last  3 
months  of  pregnancy? 

While  the  health  status  of  American 
children  has  improved  dramatically  in 
recent  decades,  not  all  groups  have 
shared  equally  in  this  progress.  Sharp 
disparities  persist  in  both  health  status 
and  the  use  of  health  services  according 
to  family  income,  ethnic  background, 
parental  education  and  geographic  loca- 
tion. These  disparities  highlight  the  con- 
tinu'ng  relevance  of  these  maternal  and 
child  health  programs.  These  programs 
support  a  network  of  clinics  in  most 
countries  across  the  country  to  which 
low-income  families  can  go  for  routine 
preventive  health  care  for  their  children. 

A  million  children  get  checkups,  im- 
munizations, dental  care  and  other  basic 
health  services  through  the  title  V  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  program.  Nearly 
a  million  mothers  receive  prenatal  and 
delivery  services  under  title  V.  Another 
3  million  children  receive  services  re- 
lated to  hemophilia,  genetic  disorders, 
other  handicapping  conditions  and  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome. 

Mr.  President,  the  dollars  spent  on 
prenatal  care  and  preventive  health 
services  for  children  are  dollars  well- 
spent.  The  provision  of  adequate  pre- 
natal care  to  high-risk  women  has  its 
payoff  in  the  funds  not  spent  later  for 
the  care  and  possible  institutionalization 
of  children  bom  with  handicapping  con- 
ditions that  could  have  been  prevented. 
Providing  low-income  families  with  ac- 
cess to  comprehensive  primary  and  pre- 
ventive services  has  its  payoff  in  the  re- 
duction in  future  hospitalization  costs, 
as  a  recent  Federal  study  has  demon- 
strated. 

Because  preventive  services  and  the 
provision  of  primary  care  require  current 
expenditures,  such  programs  are  vulner- 
able in  times  of  budget-cutting  pressures. 
Such  is  the  situation  we  face  today.  In 
the  name  of  fiscal  necessity,  we  are  be- 
ing urged  to  follow  a  course  which  will 
almost  surely  result  in  greater  costs 
later — for  the  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care  that  might  have  been  made  im- 
necessary  had  an  ounce  of  prevention 
been  provided.  This  amendment  Is  that 
ounce  of  prevention. 

Mr.  President,  improving  the  health 
of  today's  children  not  only  Immediately 
enhances  the  quality  of  their  lives.  It 
also  expands  their  potential  for  signif- 
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leant   contributions   to   the   Nation   as  and  funds  the  OlQce  of  Disease  Preven-  At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 

adults.  tion  and  Health  Promotion  within  the  following  new  section. 

I  join  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup-  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv-  ^*^        Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 

port  this  amendment  to  restore  funds  ices  by  providing  $1,754,000  instead  of  '"*?  °^  ^^^  ^°'^^^  resolution,  the  Mine  Safety 

for    these    vital    maternal    and    child  the  $1  million  level  under  the  continuing  Sf,r.n^^!f*/**™^^*!^"f"  '*"^'  continue 

health  programs.  resolution.  during  the  term  of  thU  joint  resolution  to 

I  compUment  the  Senators  for  offer-  The   Developmental    DisabUitles    Act  wre*rrveSi^°t^n'«xVulM°daroT^the 

ing  the  amendment.  I  think  It  is  very  was  originally  passed  in  order  to  coordi-  Fiscal  Year,  i98i. 

critical.  nate  and  provide  services  where  neces-  „•_  oopr-nro  »»    t>_  .j     ^  ^w 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  sary  for  the  more  severely  handicapped  ^eT^/fC'.            T^  President,  the  pur- 

the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  persons  of  our  Nation.  This  law  is  a  ve-  J^  «,„    =  ,^^"°?*5?*^  ^.^  l^"^  "^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  hide  to  help  eliminate  gaps  in  services  tion^ttw^  wht",^,^^.  I^  Administra- 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  with  emphasis  on  providing  services  to  J^  sta?r^on?!nS^?Il°°  °T  ,^" 

ment.  rural  and  underserved  regions.  Sd\tS;i^mi^      "     *^'  "''*  ~"°*' 

The  amendment   (UP  No.  680)   was  The  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and  w7^K»Hf\!      uf  Vu  *  .w.    . 

agreed  to.  Health  Promotion  In  the  Office  of  the  kJi®  °*f  J, .    fu '  "^*  ^^^  **^®  ***^ 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  is  respon-  if^J  ^  ^  t  Appropnations  Corn- 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sible  for  disease  prevention  pohcy  and  |^  :  „^;^h„„  am  now  advised  that  there 
amendment  was  agreed  to.  planning  efforts,  and  also  coordinates  ^^,^"  „ 'H».f>,f^  "iT^V^ff  ^^T«SS*^ 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  prevention-related     activities     in     aU  Th^^'?„^'^r„'i^fJ"^<="°"  °^  ^^^A. 

motion  on  the  table.  DHHS  agencies.  ?hat  fS^'  m  °^^^c  ^!!2?°?''  f° 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  worthy  th^*  t^,^^n?fh  J^  no  disagreement  as  to 

agreed  to.  amendment.  I  really  hope  aU  of  my  col-  t^e  status  of  these  mines. 

tn.  AMBNDMKKT  NO.  681  leagucs  Will  considcr  helping  these  peo-  .   Under  the  current  arrangement,  it  may 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  health  pro-  Ple,  because  I  believe  that  without  this  SnriS-*  th^^.r'l^fHr     f  ^^^^"  ^ 

motion  and  disease  prevention  activities.  $8.43  million,  the  developmental  disabili-  ^^^^  *"«  jurisdiction  of   MSHA,  and 

and  for  activities  under  the  Developmental  ties  program  vnll  be  severely  hampered  ^°fP^.  ™*y  believe  that  they  would  then 

DisabUitles  Assistance  and  BUI  of  Bights  and  severely  injured.  I  am  hopeful  that  ^^  ^  '"^  jurlsdicticm  of  OSHA;   but 

Act  of  1981)  the  manager  of  the  bill  may  accept  this  '"**•  ^  ^^^^'  ^  oo*  ^-  The  status  of  the 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    as  amendment.  Jl°Jfi®JfiL^f*il  SJ^'' J^f'Jl'*  '■*°*°T! 

ccMnanager  of  the  bUl.  I  ask  unanimous  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ^'^f «  °^«s  from  MSHA,  but  they  would 

consent  to  set  aside  the  committee  tech-  Just  very  briefly  suggest  the  absence  of  a  po^  be  covered  by  the  appropriate  OSHA 

nical  amendment  in  order  to  entertain  quorum  so  we  may  see  a  copy  of  the  '^r^^-.     „..,.,       .          ,  j,       .^ 

another  amendment.  amendment?  J^A^k^r^^^^^  ''''^^T^'^  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^"^,*"^,  ^Za   „^f.'  fo^Sn   ^?^°^ 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  unanimous  consent  to  temporarUy  set  ^1°"^;^.^^^  ^^^J^J^^,^^^^'^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  ^^e  this  amendment  in  order  to  pro-  ^^  ^7the?^ne  ?w7d  Tf  the  w^" 

rprnimi7P  thp  Senator  from  Utah  for  the  ^^^  w'*^  another  amendment  so  we  not  "uaea  another  one-third  of  the  worit 

recogmze  tne  benator  irom  uian  lor  me  jgrce  of  some  37,500  people  employed  in 

*'3'wA%r°l?^S°^^T^Li^n?*^^nrt  ..n  The  pkESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  f.^^h  surface  stone  mining  operations  as 

Mr.  HA'TCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Umestone,  granite,  and  slate  mines, 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  j^    HATFIELD.   Mr.  President,   the  There  is  a  major  health  hazard  which 

immediate  consideration.  ^^^  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec-  is  connected  with  these  mines,  which  has 

The     ^*:    ,„»:♦*  J?  TER)  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  unanimous  caused  the  deaths  of  some  26  people  from 

amendment  wm  be  statea.  consent  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  of  January  1,   1981,  through  November  6, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  be  t«n-  1981. 

The  Senator  irom  uiah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro-  porarUy  set  aside.  There  has  been  some  dispute  on  this 

poses  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  rj^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  issue  in  deliberations  in  the  Appropria- 

objection.  it  is  so  ordered.  tions  CcHnmittee,  and  I  have  the  up-to- 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  date   statistics   provided    by   the   Mine 

that  further  reading  be  dispensed  with,  comanager  of  the  bill,  I  ask  imanimous  Safety  and  Health  Administration  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  consent  to  set  aside  the  committee  tech-  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  details 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  nical  amendment  and  ask  the  Chair  to  the  deaths  and  the  individuals.  I  ask 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  recognize  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  unanimous  consent  that  this  material  be 

On  page  35.  beginning  with  line  19.  strike  <Mr.  Specter)  for  the  purpose  of  offering  printed  in  the  Record. 

out  through  line  2  on  page  26.  and  Insert  In  an  amendment  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

ueu  thereof  the  following:  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

S«c.  123.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  qrd  as  follows" 

vision  of  this  joint  resolution,  funding  for  Mr.  SPECTER.  I  wonder  if  we  might  '   ,.„„..„,  ,0.1  v««r«-r- r  iobt 

sections  501  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  the  Refugee  defer  this  amendment  untU  the  arrival  _       JANtrABT  1,  igsi-NovrMBa  e.  lasi 

Education  AssUtance  Act  of  1980  shall  be  at  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  who  is  in-     Sand  and  gravel  (one  contractor) 7 

the  levels  and  under  the  terms  and  condl-  ^,^^^  ^  t^is  amendment.  I  understood  lurf!^      ei°av'   '      "  '^°*™*^'"  — "     *f 

tlons  of  the  Labor-Health  and  Human  Serv-      ..     ^  w.  _-_  ,.-  ^^  i.«-v  4_  n._  /^i w-       (burrace)    clay a 

ices  Education  Act,  1982,  as  passed  by  the  ^^^  was  to  be  back  in  the  Chamber                                                                 

Senate.  shoruy.    ^^                                                              Total  metal 26 

Sec.  124.  (a)   Notwithstanding  any  other  Mr.  HATFIELD.  He  is  here.  May  I  have               Total   nonmetal 74 

provision  of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  are  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Penn-  R«f.-,«»„  10711  anri  inn.  ioai    i<io  «iirf»n* 

appropriated  to  the  Departoient  of  Health  sylvania?  The  Senator  from  West  Vir-  sa^  ^el  stin^tor^«  have  b^n  SS^ 

and  Human  Services  $61,180,000  for  activl-  ginia  is  present.                                                                                    

ties    under   the   Developmental    DisabUitles  amendment  no    sai 

Assistance  and  BUI  of  Rights  Act  of  1981,  and  _  Paciutiks  at  Sand  akd  Obavxl,  SnarACB 

$1,754,000  for  health  promotion  and  disease  (Purpose:  To  amend  H.J.  Res.  357  to  main-  Stokb  akd  Clat  Mdjm,  1981 

prevention  activities  Of  the  Office  of  the  AS-  Xe'^llltl  t^d°  H^-Tuh' Snu?^^^^^^^  ^^-    number    klUed.    and    place    (dty. 

slstant  Secretary  for  Health.  "ine  Safety  and  Health  Administration)  g^^^^j .                           "• 

(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  in  subsec-  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  January  7,  1981.  1.  Blue  Ridge.  Va. 

tlon  (a)  are  In  substitution  for  and  not  In  to  the  desk   an  imprinted  amendment  February  14.  1981,  1,  Lecanto.  Fla. 

addition  to  any  amount  appropriated  under  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration.  February  17, 1981.  1.  Nazareth,  Pa. 

this  continuing  resolution  for  the  activities  rr^,.      xi-o-cfsmrmr'      rw>mr>tpx»       'rv,^  Aorll  10.  1081,  1,  Gajit»s  Ouarrv.  Ala. 

referred  to  In  such  subsection.  a,^!i„l2^  ^nn  ?!    f   ,9f"^*^-     ™«  April  27.  1981.  1.  Jamestown.  B.C. 

•uir-      WATVW      -Ml,.      T»r«clH»nf      thic  amendment  wUl  bC  Stated.  May  10  1981,  1,  San  Manuel.  Ariz 

Mr     HATCH     Mr     President,    this  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows:  May  17.  i98i,  1,  MobUe.  Ala. 

amendment  restores  $8.43  million  to  the  ^he    Senator    from    Pennsylvania     (Mr.  May  27, 1981, 1.  Bluings,  N.Y. 

appropriations   levels   for   the   develop-  spECTEK).onbehalf  of  himself.  Mr.  Raitoolph  June  18.  1981.  1.  Ragland.  Ala. 

mental  disabilities  program  bringing  it  and  Mr.  Robkst  C.  Btkd.  proposes  an  un-  June  16. 1981  (died  July  l).  l.Trona.CaUf. 

to  the  reconciliation  mark  of  $61,180,000  printed  amendment  numbered  682:  July  7.  1981.  1.  Mclntyre.  Oa. 
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July  7,  1981  (died  July  17),  1,  Wausau.  Wis. 
July  7,  1981.  1  Bethel,  Mo. 
July  31, 1981, 1,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 
July  28.  1981.  Lllesvllle.  N.C. 
July  31.  1981,  1,  Great  Bend,  Kans. 


August  24. 1981,  Irwlndale,  Calif. 
August  31,   1981.  Hooksett.  N.H. 
September  3.  1981.  Ray's  Community,  Ala. 
September  17.  1981,  Waco.  Tex. 
September  23, 1981, 1,  Morebead,  Ky. 


October  7, 1981,  1.  Eckerty,  Ind. 
October  11,  1981  (died  October  12,  October 
25).  2.  Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 

October  22,  1981.  1,  Upton,  Wyo. 
October  22,  1981,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute  is  in  favor  of 
retaining  jurisdiction  in  MSHA,  and  this  . 
is  set  forth  succinctly  in  a  letter  dated 
November  18,  1981,  from  James  H.  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  National  Lime- 
stone Institute,  Inc.,  which  says  in  perti- 
nent part: 

This  Industry  wants  relief  from  over-reg- 
ulation springing  from  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  but  It  does  not  choose  to  accept 
on  blind  faith  that  the  transfer  to  OSHA,  an 
already  monetarily  and  functionally  over-ex- 
tended regulatory  agency,  will  provide  the 
necessary  relief  we  seek.  Until  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  has  administrative  authority 
over  both  MSHA  and  OSHA  and  who  would 
be  responsible  for  Implementation  of  the 
intra-departmental  transfer,  demonstrates 
the  Administration's  support  for  transfer 
and  demonstrates  that  OSHA  will  provide  the 
type  of  even-handed  regulation  we  all  seek. 
Congressional  action  on  the  transfer  proposal 
is  not  prudent  nor  in  the  long-term  best  in- 
terest of  the  industries  it  seeks  to  assist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  in  full : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc., 

Fairfax,  Va.,  November  18,  1981. 

To  Members  op  the  U.S.  Senate:  During 
consideration  of  the  Continuing  Resolution, 
jrou  will  be  asked  to  consider  a  legislative 
amendment  proposing  intra-departmental 
reorganization,  and  you  will  be  asked  to 
make  this  reorganization  without  knowing 
the  Administration's  position  on  the  matter 
or  how  the  Administration  Intends  to  Im- 
plement it.  In  addition,  there  is  deep  divi- 
sion as  to  Its  long-term  merits  within  the 


industries  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
reorganization. 

TTie  proposed  Bumpers  Amendment  seeks 
to  transfer  regulatory  jurisdiction  over 
health  and  safety  matters  for  the  surface 
crushed  stone  industry  from  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration,  by 
defundlng  MSHA's  regulatory  activity  over 
this  industry.  The  Administration  has  not 
testified  on  this  proposal,  but  the  input 
they  have  had,  through  contacts  with  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees (and  Senate  and  House  Labor  Commit- 
tees) has  raised  significant,  negative  ques- 
tions on  the  implementation  of  such  an 
intra-departmental  reorganization.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
during  consideratlng  of  the  1982  Labor  HHS 
Appropriations  Bill,  defeated  the  Bumpers 
Amendment  by  a  vote  of  16  to  11. 

This  industry  wants  relief  from  over- 
regulation  springing  from  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  but  it  does  not  choose  to 
accept  on  blind  faith  that  the  transfer  to 
OSHA,  an  already  monetarily  and  function- 
ally over-extended  regulatory  agency,  will 
provide  the  necessary  relief  we  seek.  Until 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  has  administra- 
tive authority  over  both  MSHA  and  OSHA 
and  who  would  be  responsible  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  intra-departmental  transfer, 
demonstrates  the  Administration's  support 
for  transfer  and  demonstrates  that  OSHA 
will  provide  the  type  of  even-handed  regu- 
lation we  all  seek.  Congressional  action  on 
the  transfer  proposal  is  not  prudent  nor  in 
the  long-term  best  Interest  of  the  industries 
it  seeks  to  assist. 

It  Is  absolutely  shocking  that  the  Con- 
gress would  proceed  to  effect  administrative 
reorganization  of  this  magnitude  without 
first  knowing  the  position  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  reorganization  would  take 
place    and,    more    Importantly,    how    OSHA 


would  speclflcally  regulate  our  Industry  once 
given  that  responsibility. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose  passage  of 
the  Bumpers  Amendment  to  the  Continuing 
Appropriations  BUI. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.    Williams, 

President. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  James  J.  Don- 
ovan, Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  dated  November  19, 1981,  which 
sets  forth  the  agreement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  these  mines  should 
remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  MSHA. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  full,  as  follows: 

U.S.   Department  or  Labor, 

Secretary  of   Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  19, 1981. 
Senator  Arlen   Specter, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  In  response  to  your 
inquiry  concerning  the  variety  of  proposals 
introduced  amending  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide you  with  some  general  considerations 
which  the  Administration  believes  are  impor- 
tant in  improving  mine  safety  and  health. 

It  must  be  understood  from  the  outset  that 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  Mine  Act — the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion's miners — is  the  Administration's  para- 
mount concern.  However  we  believe  that  the 
regulatory  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  too  often  proven  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
effective  safety  and  health  efforts.  Together 
we  must  work  to  create  an  atmosphere  that 
will  better  promote  safety  and  health  In  our 
Nation's  mines. 
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Along  this  line,  a  significant  component  of 
the  Federal  enforcement  scheme  under  the 
Mine  Act  has  been  the  statutory  requirement 
for  the  imposition  of  mandatory  civil  penal- 
ties for  every  vlolctlon  under  the  Act.  There 
has  been  considerable  criticism  of  this  Inflex- 
ible approach  to  monetary  fines.  We  believe 
that  a  reexamination  of  the  current  civil 
penalty  system  is  in  order  to  determine  how 
It  could  be  reconstituted  in  a  way  which 
would  effectively  recognize  an  operator's  ac- 
tual safety  and  health  record  and  provide 
more  effective  incentives  to  reduce  injuries 
and  illnesses..  '  . 

Additionally,  in  carrying  out  the  Depart- 
ment's responsibilities,  the  agency  must  have 
the  flexibility  to  direct  Its  enforcement  ca- 
pability toward  those  operations  which  pose 
slgnlflcant  threats  to  health  and  safety  and 
away  from  areas  which  have  been  shown  to 
present  few  risks.  We  have  found  that  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  all  mining  opera- 
tions generally  account  for  a  high  percent- 
age of  all  mining  injuries.  It  would  appear 
that  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility  in  utiliz- 
ing existing  enforcement  resources  could 
yield  tangible  health  and  safety  benefits  and 
could  provide  additional  Incentives  for  mine 
operators  to  improve  safety  and  health  con- 
ditions. 

As  enforcement  alone  Is  clearly  not  the 
key  to  Improved  health  and  safety,  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  our  enforcement  program 
win  be  concerted  attempts  to  encourage  fur- 
ther cooperative  endeavors  among  industry, 
labor  and  MSHA.  There  are  at  least  three 
areas  needing  attention. 

First,  we  must  find  ways  to  provide  the 
government's  valuable  assistance  to  indus- 
try without  the  constant  threat  of  enforce- 
ment action.  Programs  like  the  recently  ini- 
tiated Compliance  Assistance  Visits  (CAV) 
must  be  continued  and  expanded.  Consul- 
tative approaches  to  health  and  safety,  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  Mine  Safety  Analysis 
program  In  effect  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
possible  application  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Second,  we  must  explore  the  possibility  of 
further  expanding  the  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween MSHA  and  the  States  In  order  to 
make  optimum  use  of  the  resources  which 
both  have  to  offer  In  the  mine  safety  and 
health  arena. 

Third,  we  must  reexamine  the  training  re- 
quirements mandated  by  the  Mine  Act. 
While  we  believe  that  health  and  safety 
training  Is  essential  to  a  comprehensive 
health  and  safety  effort,  and  that  Section  115 
has  been  Implemented  successfully  in  many 
areas.  It  is  apparent  that  more  flesiblllty  is 
required  in  other  areas. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  other  sub- 
stantive Issues  presented  in  pending  legis- 
lation which  should  be  addressed.  One  is  the 
effort  to  exempt  surface  stone,  sand,  gravel, 
colloidal  phosphate  and  clay  operations  from 
MSHA's  jurisdiction.  Sand  and  gravel  and 
surface  stone  operations  are  more  hazardous 
than  surface  bituminous  coal  operations.  In 
each  year  since  1974,  sand  and  gravel  and 
stone  mines  have  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  fatalities  In  the  metal 
and  nonmetal  mining  Industry.  For  example, 
over  the  last  three  years  the  fatality  rate  in 
sand  and  gravel  mines  averaged  almost  three 
times  the  fatality  rate  in  surface  bituminous 
coal  mines.  In  our  view,  these  statistics 
demonstrate  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  and  surface  stone  segments 
of  the  mining  industry. 

Eliminating  MSHA's  authority  to  Inspect 
these  operations  would  effectively  exclude 
a  substantial  portion  of  this  hazardous  in- 
dustry from  any  regular  Federal  health  and 
safety  inspections.  OSHA  is  currently  subject 
to  certain  provisions  In  its  appropriations  bill 
which  exempt  most  work  places  employing  10 
or  fewer  employees.  The  exclusion  would  ap- 
ply to  88  percent  of  sand  and  gravel  mines 
and  66  percent  of  surface  stone  mines.  Thus 
most  of  this  portion  of  the  mining  industry 
would  be  all  but  totally  exempt  from  federal 
safety  and  health  Inspections.  In  transferring 


that  responsibility  to  OSHA.  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  OSHA's  resources  are  being 
concurrently  reduced. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
other  Interested  members,  as  well  as  the 
affected  persons  in  the  mining  industry,  in 
our  mutual  efforts  to  improve  safety  and 
health  conditions  in  the  Nation's  mines. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the   Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  only  two  paragraphs  which  are  the 
relevant  portion.  Mr.  Donovan's  letter 
states  as  follows: 

We  recognize  that  there  are  other  substan- 
tive issues  presented  in  pending  legislation 
which  should  be  addressed.  One  is  the  effort 
to  exempt  surface  stone,  sand,  gravel,  col- 
loidal phosphate  and  clay  operations  from 
MBHA's  jurisdiction.  Sand  and  gravel  and 
surface  stone  operations  are  more  hazardotis 
than  surface  bituminous  coal  operations.  In 
each  year  since  1974,  sand  and  gravel  aad 
stone  mines  have  accounted  for  approximate- 
ly one->half  the  fatalities  in  the  metal  and 
nonmetal  mining  Industry.  For  example,  over 
the  last  three  years  the  fatality  rate  in  sand 
and  gravel  mines  averaged  almost  three  times 
the  fatality  rate  in  surface  bituminous  coal 
mines.  In  our  view,  these  statistics  demon- 
strate the  hazardous  nature  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  and  surface  stone  segments  of  the 
mining  industry. 

Mr.  Donovan  then  concludes  with  the 
statement: 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 

In  essence,  there  is  a  pressing  need, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  to  have 
this  jurisdiction  retained  in  MSHA,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  conclusive  statis- 
tical data.  The  retention  of  jurisdiction 
is  supported,  as  noted,  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  let  me  say  that  the  way  this  bill  reads 
right  now  is  not  only  the  way  it  should 
read,  but  also,  it  is  precisely  the  way  the 
Senate  has  passed  it  twice,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  the  House  has  passed  it 
twice. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  like  Raspu- 
tin, it  seems  to  be  coming  back  to  haunt 
us.  But  let  me  give  the  Senate  the  reasons 
why  it  is  good  law. 

In  1977,  when  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act,  we 
passed  it  with  the  intention  of  protecting 
coal  miners  in  this  country.  It  is  not  that 
there  are  not  other  occupations  that  are 
hazardous,  but  we  were  trying  to  protect 
deep-mined-coal  miners  primarily  and 
secondarily  surface-coal  miners. 

Mr.  President,  like  all  good  new  admin- 
istrations and  agencies,  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  with  a  great 
deal  of  fervor  and  dedication,  rushed  out 
and  drafted  several  volumes  of  regula- 
tions. 

They  started  regulating  the  digging  of 
cable  trenches  by  the  telephone  compa- 
nies. Somehow  or  other,  they  even  started 
regulating  the  harvesting  of  pineapples 
in  Hawaii.  They  started  regulating  a  kit- 
ty litter  operation  in  Tennessee.  They 
even  started  regulating  a  plant  in  Ten- 
nessee that  has  200  employees,  because 
it  was  within  a  quarter  mile  of  a  quarry. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order?  I 


would  rather  talk  to  an  empty  Chamber 
than  a  Chamber  that  is  busy  talking 
about  something  else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  was  a  classic  case  of 
a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  overstepping  all 
the  bounds  of  reason,  far  beyond  any- 
thing Congress  ever  intended  for  them. 
And  these  people  were  rightfully  In- 
censed and  they  came  up  here  and  they 
asked  some  of  us  to  give  them  a  little 
relief,  and  so  we  did. 

We  offered  this  amendment  here  the 
first  time  I  believe  in  1979  to  exempt  peo- 
ple in  the  crushed-stone  business,  in  the 
clay  business,  in  the  colloidal  phosphate 
business  and  sand  and  gravel  business. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  does  is  simply 
remove  the  jurisdiction  for  occupational 
safety  of  these  industries  from  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  over 
to  the  OccupaUonal  Health  Administra- 
tion. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  left  to  their 
own  devices.  They  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected and  this  will  automatically  occur. 
But  one  of  the  points  I  make  first  off 
is  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
said  that  the  Limestone  Institute  does 
not  want  in  on  this;  they  do  not  want 
to  be  transferred  to  OSHA. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senators  something.  Of 
all  the  limestone  operators  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Limestone  Institute  only  repre- 
sents about  25  percent  of  them  and  the 
other  75  percent  do  want  to  be  included 
in  this  amendment. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  safety  record  of 
these  people. 

Sand  and  gravel  operators  in  this 
country  have  a  better  safety  record,  a 
smaller  number  of  injuries  and  accidents 
than  the  residential  building  construc- 
tion industry,  the  repair  garage  trade 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  all  other  general 
merchandise  stores,  motor  vehicle  body 
manufacturers,  and  a  whole  host  of 
others. 

The  stone  industry  has  a  better  safety 
record  than  plumbers,  the  heating  and 
air-conditioning  industry,  the  pamting 
industry,  the  mason  industry,  and  a 
whole  host  of  others.  Why  would  we 
want  to  regulate  those  people  the  same 
way  we  regulate  people  who  go  dowTi  in 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  a  mile  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth  to  mine  coal? 
Talk  about  apples  and  oranges.  This  is 
a  classic  case  of  it. 

Everyone  here  weeps  tears  evervday 
about  small  business.  We  have  7,600 
sand  and  gravel  operators  in  this  coun- 
try and  6,000  of  them  employ  fewer  than 
10  people. 

Are  we  going  to  regulate  those  people 
who  have  a  litUe  barge  out  in  the 
Arkansas  River,  sucking  sand  off  the 
floor  of  the  river,  the  sama  way  we 
would  people  who  go  a  mile  into  the 
bowels  of  the  Earth  to  mine  coaP  Does 
that  make  sense?  If  it  does,  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. If  it  makes  sense  to  regulate  an 
industry  that  has  e.  better  safety  record 
than  Sears,  Roebuck,  the  same  way  we 
would  people  who  go  down  to  the  bowels 
of  the  Earth  a  mile  to  mine  coal,  vote  for 
ths  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  If  Sen- 
ators think  that  is  nonsense,  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield   for   a   question? 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
this  Mine  Safety  Act  applies  to  one 
simply  digging  gravel  out  of  the  stream? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  just  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  correct  that 
to  say  the  way  the  bill  reads  now  it 
will  not,  but  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  it  will 
put  them  right  back  under  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  parish  where  I  live  is  bounded  by 
the  Amelia  River.  Most  of  the  year  you 
can  wade  across  and  it  never  gets  up 
to  your  knees,  but  a  huge  amount  of 
gravel  is  mined  from  that  river.  They 
just  dig  it  out.  They  just  pump  it  out. 
And  no  one  gets  down  and  digs  it  by 
shovel  and  no  one  comes  into  contact 
with  it. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  imder  this 
amendment  the  Mine  Safety  Act  would 
apply  to  simply  digging  that  gravel  up 
and  putting  it  on  the  truck? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  dead 
right. 

Mr.  LONG.  No  one  goes  underground; 
they  do  not  have  to  blast  anything.  The 
machine  just  digs  the  stuff  up  and  puts 
it  on  the  truck. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  dead 
right. 

So  far  in  1981  they  had  nine  deaths 
in  that  business.  I  want  to  get  that  in 
the  Record.  I  am  not  going  to  bore  Sen- 
ators with  it,  but  I  can  tell  Senators 
that  two  of  them  were  electrocuted 
standing  in  water  and  holding  a  hot 
wire  and  two  others  fell  overboard  and 
drowned,  and  all  the  regulations  on  the 
Earth  are  not  going  to  keep  that  kind 
of  accident  from  happening.  In  spite  of 
that  they  have  a  better  safety  record 
than  hotels  and  motels. 

Mr.  LONG  It  seems  that  a  person 
would  be  in  greater  danger  if  he  just 
went  out  in  the  woods  looking  for  pine 
nuts  because  a  limb  might  fall  on  his 
head. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  dead 
right,  and  he  can  understand  why  those 
people  got  properly  agitated  when  all 
of  a  sudden  they  are  faced  with  this 
regulation  when  they  have  been  taking 
sand  and  gravel  out  from  little  streams 
in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  all  their  life. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  And  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  do  not  have  a 
stream,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  are  small 
streams,  a  lot  of  them.  So  some  of  the 
bigger  operators  have  the  barges  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  with  a  tunnel 
to  the  shore  so  they  can  tunnel  the  sand 
from  the  barge  to  the  shore.  That  is 
just  what  happened  and  Congress  never 
intended  it  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  it  corrected  for  the  last  3  years. 
Pinsdly,  I  got  it  down  and  now  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to 
undo  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  that  not  the  kind  of  thing 
Ronald  Reagan  promised  trying  to  save 
us  from  putting  Government  on  our  back 
where  it  was  never  intended? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
in  this  body  who  would  holler  louder 


amen  than  the  President  of  the  United 

Cfo fAa 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa wishes  to  make  a  comment.  I  yield 
to  him  at  this  point. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  this  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Bumpers  and  Senator 
ScHBKTT.  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  explain  my  support,  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  recent  history  of  this 
MSHA  transfer  provision,  and  to  address 
the  concerns  of  opponents  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Labor  Subcommittee  has  already 
conducted  hearings  on  and  has  reported 
favorably  a  transfer  bill,  S.  351.  During 
the  course  of  those  hearings  I  heard  the 
horror  stories  of  small  family-run  sand 
and  gravel  mines  and  stone  quarries 
being  forced  out  of  business  due  to  in- 
appropriate and  imnecessary  regulation 
and  inspection.  The  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977  was  written  for 
and  by  the  coal  mining  industry  and  is 
interpreted  and  enforced  by  a  coal- 
dominated  bureaucracy  called  MSHA. 
The  act  and  its  regulations  are  counter- 
productive when  applied  to  the  noncoal 
mining  industries  that  this  amendment 
is  designed  to  transfer  from  MSHA  to 
OSHA. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  MSHA  statute 
that  makes  it  so  offensive  to  these  non- 
coal  industries?  Major  problems  with  the 
statute  include: 

First,  two  annual  mandatory  inspec- 
tions of  surface  mines  regardless  of  the 
safety  record  of  the  company. 

Second,  mandatory  training  require- 
ments regardless  of  whether  your  em- 
ployee is  seasonal,  or  if  compliance  would 
take  away  one-fourth  of  your  work  force. 

Third,  mandatory  citations  regard- 
less of  an  operator's  cooperation  or  at- 
tempts to  abate  a  hazard,  no  notices  can 
be  issued. 

The  industries  which  we  would  be 
transferring  here  are  small  in  scale  and 
are  located  in  every  community  through- 
out the  country  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  commodity  produced  does 
not  justify  transportation  costs  over 
great  distances.  For  example,  of  the  ap- 
proximate 7,600  sand  and  gravel  opera- 
tions, over  6,000  employ  less  than  10 
people  and  3,000  of  those  employ  only 
1  to  4  people.  How  can  these  small 
operators  afford  to  comply  with  a  statute 
that  was  not  designed  for  their  com- 
panies? 

As  a  case  in  point,  let  me  briefly  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  W.  Dave  Amis, 
president  of  Amis  Materials  Co.,  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Mr.  Amis  was  testifjring  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Crushed  Stone  As- 
sociation, before  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee in  March  of  this  year. 

My  company  operates  a  small  crushed 
stone  quarry  at  Strlngtown,  Atoka  County, 
Oklahoma.  We  employ  20  to  25  persons,  5 
of  whom  actually  work  In  the  quarry  Itself. 

Our  crushed  stone  products  are  supplied 
to  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 
We  produce  approximately  50,000  tons  of 
material  a  month. 

Since  we  started  operating  the  quarry  In 
October,  1977,  we  have  never  had  a  serious 
accident  or  fatality.  In  1978,  and  again  In 
1379,  we  received  awards  from  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  AdminUtratlon  (MSHA) 


of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  no  lost  time 
accidents  during  each  of  those  years. 

In  the  face  of  this,  we  have  had  seven 
MSHA  Inspections  which  have  resulted 
In  numerous  citations  and  subsequent 
penalties. 

The  experiences  of  my  company  and  those 
of  others  all  over  the  couutry  point  up  the 
one  principle  reason  for  NCSA's  position  In 
this  Issue  .  .  .  the  Act  is  not  working.  It  la 
not  achieving  what  Congress  Intended  for  It 
to  achieve,  at  least  as  far  as  the  crushed 
stone  Industry  Is  concerned.  One  glance  at 
the  disabling  Injury  frequency  rates  from 
1974  through  1977,  Just  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1977  Act,  shows  a  regular,  stair- 
step decline  In  Injuries  from  20.60  injuries 
per  million  man  hours  worked  in  1973  to 
16.69  injuries  per  miUion  man  hours  worked 
in  1977.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  20 
percent.  In  Its  first  year,  the  1977  Act  more 
than  erased  the  safety  advances  of  the  four 
years  previous  for  the  crushed  stone  indus- 
try and  for  other  metal  and  nonmetal  com- 
modities with  a  25  percent  increase  in  the 
disabling  injury  frequency  rate. 

Crushed  stone  quarries  are  not  the  same 
as  coal  mines.  There  are  vast  differences  In 
the  hazards  faced  by  coal  miners  and  those 
faced  by  quarry  workers. 

The  work  environment  and  the  techniques 
and  equipment  used  are  much  more  like 
those  found  in  the  construction  Industry 
which  Is  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

When  the  Act  was  being  considered  in  the 
95th  Congress,  industry  arguments  that  pro- 
visions of  the  1969  Coal  Act  should  not  be 
applied  to  quarries  because  quarries  were  to- 
tally unlike  coal  mines  were  turned  aside  or 
forgotten  as  news  came  out  of  the  dreadful 
events  of  the  Scotia,  Kentucky  underground 
coal  mine  explosions  and  deaths. 

This  amendment  that  we  have  before 
us  today  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6  of  this 
year  by  a  recorded  vote  of  254  yeas  to 
165  nays — an  89-vote  margin.  The 
amendment  was  also  passed  by  the  La- 
bor-HHS  Appropriations  Subcommittees. 
Then  at  full  committee  this  transfer 
provision  was  stripped  out. 

Let  be  add  further  that  last  year  this 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  floor 
twice.  On  July  29,  1980,  as  a  rider  to  the 
ERISA  Reform  Act  the  amendment 
passed  52  to  37.  Then  again  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1980,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
1981  continuing  resolution  the  transfer 
passed  44  to  35.  Also  in  the  last  Con- 
gress the  transfer  passed  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Labor -HHS  ap- 
propriations bill.  At  conference  on  the 
1981  continuing  resolution,  the  confer- 
ees initially  supported  the  MSHA  trans- 
fer, but  it  was  subsequently  dropped 
along  with  several  Senate  amendments 
as  a  result  of  the  fight  over  congres- 
sional pay  increases  in  that  conference. 

All  of  the  above  overwhelmingly  indi- 
cates congressional  support  for  this 
MSHA  transfer.  It  is  now  time  for  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  this  transfer 
and  provide  relief  to  these  noncoal  in- 
dustries. 

Our  Labor  Subcommittee  guards  its 
jurisdiction.  We  do  not  readily  and  will- 
ingly offer  support  to  legislative  efforts 
by  others  in  areas  within  our  jurisdiction 
which  bypass  the  subcommittee.  How- 
ever, this  transfer  is  so  vitally  needed 
now  that  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee, I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
transfer  amendment.  My  hope  is  that  the 
Senate  will  permanently  enact  this 
transfer  into  law  this  Congress  with 
passage  of  either  S.  351  or  HJ%.  1603. 
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Last,  let  me  briefly  address  the  con- 
cerns of  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
Their  argtiments  are  twofold.  First,  they 
claim  that  by  denying  MSHA  funding  to 
enforce  standards  against  these  indus- 
tries that  the  result  would  be  an  exclu- 
sion from  all  safety  and  health  authority 
rather  than  a  transfer  to  OSHA  jurisdic- 
tion. This  is  clearly  erroneous.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  the  December  10, 1980,  Rec- 
ord, pages  33273  and  33274.  There  one 
will  And  cites  to  and  discussions  of  three 
Federal  circuit  court  decisions  which  rule 
that  OSHA  would  have  enforcement  Ju- 
risdiction in  the  case  of  a  denial  of  funds 
from  MSHA. 

Second,  the  argument  is  made  that  al- 
though safety  statistics  indicate  that 
these  noncoal  industries  are  safer  in 
terms  of  nonfatal  disabling  injury  rates 
that  they  are  nevertheless  dangerous  op- 
erations since  their  fatality  rates  are 
higher.  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  these 
fatality  statistics. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  again  to  the  De- 
cember 10,  1980,  Record,  page  33338 
Therein  our  colleague,  Senator  Bumpers, 
examined  what  constituted  a  mining  fa- 
tality in  the  sand  and  gravel  industry. 
You  will  find  that  such  things  as  a  motor- 
cycle accident  when  arriving  for  work 
and  drownings  resulting  from  failure  to 
wear  provided  lifejackets  are  considered 
mining  fatalities. 

As  of  October  11, 1981,  there  have  been 
six  surface  sand  and  gravel  fatalities. 
Three  of  those  resulted  from  drownings, 
two  occurred  as  a  result  of  accidents 
with  a  construction  front-end  loader  and 
a  conveyer  belt,  and  the  sixth  fatality  re- 
sulted from  a  miner,  while  driving  an 
auto  over  a  railroad  crossing,  being  hit 
by  a  train.  Thas  any  fatality  occurring  on 
the  site  of  a  quarry  or  surface  mine  is 
considered  a  mining  fatality  regardless 
of  the  cause.  This  distorts  the  fatality 
incident  rates. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  this  issue  is  carefully  examined 
one  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  these 
noncoal  industries  would  be  better  served 
and  safer  imder  OSHA  than  imde^ 
MSHA.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  the  Bumpers-Schmitt 
amendment.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  let  most  of  our  colleagues  re- 
member why  there  is  a  very  strong  urge 
that  a  lot  of  small  companies  want  to  get 
out  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  MSHA.  Com- 
paring MSHA  to  OSHA  there  is  a  lot  of 
difference.  MSHA  mandates  two  annual 
inspections  of  surface  mines  regardless 
of  their  safety  record.  "Diose  mandatory 
training  requirements  are  regardless  of 
whether  your  employee  is  seasonal,  or  if 
compliance  would  take  away  one-fourth 
of  your  work  force. 

They  also  have  mandatory  citations, 
regardless  of  amount  of  efforts  that  you 
try  to  have  in  compliance.  Unlike  OSHA 
where  you  might  have  a  volimtary  busi- 
ness and  without  a  flne,  you  have  man- 
datory penalties  and  citations  which 
have  a  very  distasteful  position  with  the 
employers. 

It  is  also  alluded  by  some  who  said  if 
we  take  them  away  from  MSHA  they  will 
not  be  covered  by  OSHA. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  correct.  I 
refer  my  colleagues  to  December  10, 1980, 
in  the  Record  where  we  find  that  discus- 


sions of  three  Federal  circuit  court  deci- 
•  sions  which  ruled  that  OSHA  would  have 
enforcement  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a 
denial  of  funds  from  MSHA. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers,  did  an 
excellent  job  stating  the  fact  that  the 
safety  record  of  the  small  mines  is  not 
that  detrimental.  I  think  we  can  do  a 
good  thing  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity by  defeating  the  Specter  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  all  be  interested.  As  I 
peruse  the  letter  recently  received  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  from  Secre- 
tary Donovan,  I  really  do  not  see  a  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
I  do  see  a  report  and  analysis  of  some 
of  the  problems  just  aJluded  to  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  exist  with- 
in the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  and 
regtilations,  and  he  does  indicate  his  be- 
lief that  there  are  problems  in  sand  and 
gravel  mines.  Whether  we  agree  with  his 
figures  or  not  is  probably  not  the  issue 
tonight,  but  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  there  is  no  position 
taken  by  the  Department  by  this  question 
in  this  letter. 

Most  importantly  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  through  the  debate  we  have  had  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  the  Senate  has  remained 
convinced  that  these  provisions  should 
remain  and  that  this  industry  should  be 
exempt  from  the  Mine  Saiety  and  Health 
Administration.  I  think  that  is  the  most 
important  fact. 

We  have  all  been  through  it  once  be- 
fore and  I  have  no  need  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Senate  any  further. 

I  know  of  no  other  speakers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico — my 
attention  was  diverted — is  he  favoring 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  ? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  No,  as  much  as  I  hate 
to  not  agree  with  any  colleague  offering 
an  amendment,  I  cannot  favor  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  would 
not  be  terribly  upset  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  knows  that  I  would  not  be 
terribly  upset  by  any  action  he  might 
take. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Or  if  the  minority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byro,  would 
support  the  amendment,  would  the  Sen- 
ator be  upset? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  No:  I  really  cannot  say 
I  would  be  upset  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
either. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  a  vital  safety 
matter  that  is,  at  this  late  hour,  being 
discussed  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  com- 
plex problem,  and  it  involves  life  and 
death. 

I  want  to  say  that  for  a  long  time,  not 
a  brief  period,  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
concern  within  the  Labor  anr*  Human 
Resources  Committee.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  discussed  this  issue.  We 
have  worked  on  it.  Very  frankly,  I  would 


say.  although  I  must  be  very  careful 
about  this  assessment,  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  would  possibly  be 
in  favor  of  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  said  that  I  must  go  further 
and  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mittee consideration  now,  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

I  know  there  was  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  was,  I  believe,  distributed  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Senator  Specter,  I 
believe  that  was  yesterday,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPE(?TER.  Two  days  ago. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  you  have  referred  to  it  tonight, 
because  I  was  otherwise  involved  at  the 
outset,  but  did  you  go  into  the  matters 
that  were  discussed  in  your  commtmica- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

I  am  wondering  if  Members  have  read 
that  letter  from  the  Senator  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
tonight  has  reiterated  the  strong  argu- 
ments against  this  change  in  safety  ju- 
risdiction. 

I  have  no  desire  at  this  hour  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion,  except  to  say  that  I 
have  the  highest  re^ject  for  the  Judg- 
ment and  conscience  of  those  Senators 
who  have  spoken. 

Having  said  that.  I  think  it  will  be 
unwise  at  this  time  not  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  the 
other  side  of  the  ai^e.  who  is  very  fa- 
miliar with  mining  industry  operaticHis 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  the  conditions  of 
health  smd  safety.  These  are  matters 
with  which  we  have  been  very  closely 
associated  in  the  mining  States  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Was  it  not  the  position  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 
Did  he  not  offer  the  amendment  in  the 
committee  and  did  not  the  committee 
vote  by  a  majority  vote  after  discussion 
to  support  his  position? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  he  not  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  sand  and  gravel  indus- 
try is  a  hazardous  industry:  that  the 
fatalities  are  substantial? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  issue  was  contested  at  that  time 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  who  challenged 
the  issue  of  fatalities.  Various  statistics 
were  cited  at  that  time. 

In  preparation  for  the  presentation 
this  evening,  I  have  supplemented  the 
statistics  available  before  the  full  com- 
mittee and  have  before  me  an  enumera- 
tion of  26  deaths  which  were  caused  by 
these  kinds  of  mining  operations.  I  will 
not  disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  that 
there  may  be  circumstances  of  some  kind 
of  gravel  mining  that  do  not  pose  the 
hazard.  However,  that  does  not  deny  the 
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basic  fact  that  there  are  enormous  haz- 
ards, as  evidenced  by  the  details  of  the 
26  deaths  in  10  months  during  this  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
just  make  a  statement,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  has.  I  believe,  28 
or  29  members  did  vote— I  did  not  realize 
it  was  coming  up — did  vote  7  to  5  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  was  less  than 
half  the  membership  voting.  If  we  had 
taken  a  rollcall  vote  and  voted  proxies 

I  think  it  might  have  been  ouite  differ- 
ent. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  in 
1981,  so  far  this  year,  we  have  had  seven 
deaths 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Where  did  the  Sena- 
tor get  these  statistics?  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  had  a  handful  of  proxies,  and  I 
think  the  number  was  much  larger  and 
more  substantial  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  full  committee.  I 
wonder  if  the  committee  records  are 
available  to  show  the  precise  tally? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  know  there  was  not 
a  rollcall  because  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  had  11  proxies,  and  he  chastised 
me  for  not  having  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  vote  was  16  to 

II  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania's  amendment.  In  other  words, 
there  were  16  members  of  the  29-member 
committee  who  voted.  It  was  a  majority. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  was  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  correct  in  his  recollection  of  the  16  to 
11  taUy. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Maybe  a  more  critical 
vote  is  the  vote  of  52  to  37.  which  is  the 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment the  last  time  it  was  considered  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  was  even  greater 
than  that.  That  was  in  1980.  It  was  even 
bigger  than  that  in  1979.  Maybe  I  should 
stand  corrected  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  thought  we  had  a  hand 
vote  because  I  remember  Senator 
ScHMiTT  saying  to  me,  he  chastised  me 
for  not  voting  proxies,  and  I  should  have 
asked  for  a  rollcall,  that  he  had  the 
proxies. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  has  voted  twice  on  this 
in  favor  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas' 
position,  once  in  the  ERISA  Mixltiem- 
ployer  Pension  bill  July  30,  1980.  The 
amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  ,  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  52  to  37  by  the  full  Senate. 

Then  when  Mr.  Bumpers  himself,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
on  December  10,  1980,  that  vote  was  ap- 
proved 44  to  35:  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
Of  very  brief  reply  on  certain  of  the  fac- 


tual matters  which  have  been  alleged,  it 
is  not  so  that  there  will  be  a  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  to  OSHA  from  MSHA.  The 
amendment  only  denies  the  use  of  MSHA 
funds  to  enforce  standards  in  these  ac- 
tivities. 

There  is  currently  pending  in  the  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources  Committee 
S.  351  which  would  transfer  enforcement 
responsibility  for  the  surface  mines  from 
MSHA  to  OSHA,  and  that  has  not  been 
acted  upon. 

The  statistics  are  plain  that  the  fatal- 
ity rates  in  these  kinds  of  mines  are  sub- 
stantially higher  than  for  coal  surface 
mines  and  metal  surface  mines,  higher 
for  the  construction  industry  with  which 
it  is  frequently  compared,  and  that  it  is 
in  fact  extremely  dangerous. 

The  assertions  were  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  that  there  is  no 
position  taken  by  the  administration.  I 
would  submit  that  a  fair  reading — and  I 
would  rest  my  case  on  this  contention — 
of  the  letter  of  November  19.  1981,  from 
Mr.  Donovan  that  I  referred  to  only  in 
part  is  an  explicit  statement  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  Mr.  Donovan  says  in 
the  first  full  paragraph  on  page  3  of  his 
letter  that: 

Eliminating  MSHA  authority  to  inspect 
these  operations  would  effectively  exclude  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  hazardous  indus- 
try from  any  regular  Federal  health  and 
safety  inspection. 

The  full  letter  supports  that  conclu- 
sion and  the  conclusion  of  the  statement 
of  position  in  greater  detail. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  from  the 
language  which  I  just  read  and  a  fair 
reading  of  this  entire  document  that  this 
is  a  statement  by  the  administration  in 
favor  of  continuing  jurisdiction  by 
MSHA. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  his  quote  is  correct,  but  it  is  a 
statement  of  fact  not  followed  by  any 
recommendation  from  the  administra- 
tion relative  to  his  amendment. 

I  imderstand  why  the  Senator  is  inter- 
preting it  that  way.  I  think  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  could  express  a  position, 
he  probably  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator.  But  I  do  not 
see  that  in  this  letter,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  OMB,  as  is  indicated 
down  here,  allowed  him  to  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  he  articulates  it,  that  were  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  state  a  position  li3 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
which  I  propose.  I  think  it  is  implicit, 
but  I  will  take  the  implication  the  Sen- 
ator articulates. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  My  understanding  is 
that  there  is  no  official  position  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  think  it  is  an 
extraneous  fact.  I  think  the  point  is  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  expressed 
the  position  of  the  Senate  and  I  suspect 
it  will  be  sustained  one  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  must  com- 
ment on  what  has  been  said  by  his  col- 
league from  Arkansas.  In  essence,  he  has 
won  this  battle  twice  before  in  the  Sen- 
ate, not  with  my  vote.  Regardless  of  the 
closeness  of  the  vote,  I  do  want  to  indi- 
cate again  that  this  matter  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  proper  forum  for  making 
this  type  of  decision  at  least  initially. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point?  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  addressed  tWs 
issue  this  year,  just  within  the  recent 
past,  and,  as  a  committee,  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  11,  adopted  the  position  contained 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  correct.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  There  have  been  serious 
problems  resulting  from  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  effect  of  this 
act  on  sand,  gravel,  and  stone  surface 
mining  operations. 

In  1977.  the  Congress  approved  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
This  new  law  repealed  the  Metal  and 
Non-Metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  and 
amended  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  All  industries  involved 
with  mineral  extraction  were  brought 
under  the  same  law.  mandating  equal 
compliance  with  regulations,  paperwork, 
and  the  payment  of  mandatory  penal- 
ties. I  did  not  vote  for  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  Several  reasons 
prompted  me  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

First,  our  disappointing  experience 
with  the  administration  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  had  made 
me  exceedingly  wary  of  new  safety  and 
health  programs.  Once  the  bureaucrats 
get  their  hands  on  these  programs,  they 
seem  to  laimch  a  life  and  soul  of  their 
own. 

A  second  reason  for  my  vote  was  the 
obvious  domination  of  coal  mining  in 
the  program.  Simply  imposing  an  expen- 
sive safety  and  health  program  designed 
for  coal  mining  on  unrelated  operations 
did  not  make  sense.  Last.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  implementation.  There 
were  not  enough  trained  inspectors  to 
properly  enforce  the  program  required 
by  the  act.  Such  a  situation  could  only 
lead  to  frustration  and  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  mining  industry  and  worker. 

On  August  7.  1978.  I  received  the  first 
complaint  about  the  new  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  from  a  small 
sand  and  gravel  operator  in  Casper,  Wyo. 
More  complaints  soon  followed.  In  re- 
sponse, I  have  sought  to  develop  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  a  more  sen- 
sible approach  to  safety  and  health  prob- 
lems of  the  sand,  stone,  and  gravel  in- 
dustries. On  March  12,  1979,  Senators 
Bumpers,  Kassebaum,  Pryor.  and  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  625,  to  transfer  these 
industries  from  coverage  under  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  to  the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety   and   Health   Act.   Forty 
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other  Members  of  the  Senate  joined  us 
in  cosponsoring  thi5  legislation. 

Though  hearings  were  never  held  on 
the  subject  of  transfer  by  this  commit- 
tee, the  subject  was  raised  during  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  in  the  spring  of  1979.  In- 
dustry, labor,  and  MSHA  administrators 
all  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
issue.  Despite  the  support  for  the  leg- 
islation in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives — where  214 
Members  cosponsored  the  Marlenee  com- 
panion bill — no  further  action  was  taken 
on  the  bill  by  either  the  House  or  Senat* 
Labor  Committees.  My  frustration  with 
the  legislative  process  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  level  of  frustration  felt  by 
the  Industry  toward  the  administrative 
process. 

This  legislative  inertia  was  tempo- 
rarily overcome  on  July  29, 1980. 1  offered 
my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  multi- 
employer pension  plan  amendments,  and 
it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  52  to  37.  The 
conference  committee,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Labor  Committees,  sub- 
sequently dropped  my  amendment.  How- 
ever, we  were  successful  in  eliminating 
temporarily  one  of  the  onerous  burdens 
of  the  program.  The  Bumpers  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor  appropriations  bill 
prohibits  the  enforcement  of  the  train- 
ing provision  for  stone,  gravel,  and  sand 
surface  miners. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  costly,  ineffective,  and  inappro- 
priate regulations.  That  is  exactly  the 
purpose  of  my  bill.  The  proposal  was  re- 
introduced as  S.  351  on  February  3.  1981, 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  with  31  cosponsors. 

It  would  perhaps  be  useful  to  review 
issues,  particularly  for  those  Members 
who  are  new  to  the  Senate.  A  rather  ex- 
tensive record  was  developed  in  the  last 
Congress  during  oversight  hearings  by 
both  Labor  Committees.  The  96th  Con- 
gress was  dubbed  the  "Oversight  Con- 
gress," and  one  major  oversight  for  some 
Members  was  a  lack  of  response  to  prob- 
lems presented  during  hearings  such  as 
the  MSHA  sessions.  Most  of  those  Mem- 
bers are  no  longer  with  us. 

The  debate  has  become  another  classic 
business  and  labor  confrontation.  We  are 
bombarded  with  lots  of  statistics,  and 
the  usual  predictions  of  dire  tragedy, 
bankruptcy,  and  so  forth  by  both  sides. 
The  actual  issues  are  far  less  cosmic  in 
nature. 

The  first  is  whether  the  sand,  stone, 
and  gravel  industries  are  mining  opera- 
tions. These  industries  are  involved  in 
the  surface  extraction  of  minerals.  They 
use  equipment  similar  to  that  employed 
by  the  surface  mining  of  coal,  metals, 
and  other  nonmetallic  resources. 

In  addition,  these  industries  have  al- 
ways been  considered  mining  enterprises 
as  far  as  Federal  legislation  has  been 
concerned.  I  will  concede  to  labor  on  this 
point.  A  second  concern  is  the  level  of 
hazard  in  these  industries.  It  is  argued 
that  all  mines  are  hazardous  operations, 
and  require  a  separate  safety  and  health 
program.  The  following  table,  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
indicates  that  sand,  stone,  and  gravel 
surface  mining  has  a  better  nonfatal  dis- 
abling injury  rate  than  other  mining 


industries.  The  fatality  rate  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average  mining  rate.  So, 
in  another  concession  to  labor,  stone, 
sand,  and  gravel  are  hazardous  occupa- 
tions, as  are  many  other  occupations  in 
our  society. 

A  third  point  of  contention  is  that  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
merely  added  all  other  mining  operations 
to  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
The  result  was  to  apply  coal  mining 
safety  procedures  and  techniques  to  min- 
ing operations  which  had  no  relation  to 
deep  underground  coal  mining.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  vertical  safety  standards  re- 
spond to  particular  industry  problems. 
However,  as  the  hearing  record  states, 
efforts  have  been  made  by  MSHA  to  com- 
bine standards.  Neither  business  nor  la- 
bor have  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
their  arguments  on  this  point. 

While  labor  and  business  spokesmen 
have  argued  over  these  rather  broad  is- 
sues, specific  requirements  of  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  have  created  real 
problems  for  the  operators  of  stone, 
gravel,  and  sand  surface  mines.  For  in- 
stance, the  law  clearly  states  that  an  in- 
dependent contractor  will  be  considered 
as  an  operator.  Any  violation  of  MSHA 
by  the  contractor  or  his  crew  will  result 
in  a  citation  and  fine  for  the  contractor. 
However.  MSHA  has  established  a  pol- 
icy of  citing  and  fining  the  owner  of  the 
surface  mine,  not  the  contractor,  for 
contractor  violations.  Business  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  ccunplaining  about  this 
absurd  policy. 

Another  fault  with  the  program  is 
mandatory  penalties.  Unlike  OSHA,  the 
mine  safety  program  stresses  only  nega- 
tive incentives  for  complying  with  the 
standards. 

Operators  are  cited  and  fined  for  any 
and  all  violations.  The  quest  for  a  fine 
results  in  penalties  for  the  most  minor 
violations,  eliminates  positive  efforts  at 
good  faith  compliance,  and  creates  busi- 
ness mistrust  due  to  subjective  interpre- 
tation of  standards  by  inspectors.  Op- 
erators would  regard  the  fines  as  a  nui- 
sance if  they  were  not  so  expensive.  Crit- 
ics will  argue  that  fines  can  be  appealed. 
But.  an  appeal  often  costs  more  than 
the  fine.  One  mine  operator  testified  that 
an  appeal  of  a  $100  to  $200  fine  costs 
about  $1,600.  Only  5  percent  of  all  cita- 
tions are  appealed.  When  one  considers 
what  a  litigious  society  we  live  in,  this 
rate  of  appeal  is  surprisingly  low. 

Unlike  OSHA,  there  is  no  flexibility  in 
the  program.  Violations  under  OSHA  do 
not  necessarily  invoke  a  penalty,  rather 
a  citation  is  issued  which  requires 
prompt  abatement.  Maximum  penalties 
under  OSHA  are  one-tenth  the  amount 
under  MSHA,  though  hazards  are  as 
serious  under  OSHA  as  they  are  under 
MSHA.  It  is  encouraging  that  Congress- 
man Gaydos.  chairman  of  the  House 
Labor  Subcommittee  has  recognized  this 
problem,  and  has  stated  that  mandatory 
penalty  section  may  require  revision. 

A  third  problem  with  MSHA  is  the 
training  requirement.  As  the  hearing 
record  clearly  demonstrates,  training,  as 
required  by  the  act,  is  a  costly  burden 
with  little  beneflt  for  surface  sand,  stone 
and  gravel  producers.  The  rigidity  of  the 
requirement  prohibits  more  sensible  al- 
ternatives. 


Diu-ing  the  Senate  debate  on  my  pro- 
posal last  year,  I  cited  a  survey  of  Wyo- 
ming sand,  stone,  and  gravel  companies 
which  sought  to  determine  the  total 
cost  of  training  loss  of  production  time 
and  administration.  The  results  were  as 
follows: 

First,  estimated  number  of  employees 
to  be  trained  ( 24-hour  requirement) ,  869. 

Second,  estimated  number  of  experi- 
enced employees  to  be  trained  (8  hours) , 
733. 

Third,  estimated  number  of  instructors 
to  be  certified.  58. 

Fourth,  estimated  administrative  costs 
to  implement  MSHA's  new  health  and 
safety  training  regulations,  $220,486. 

Fifth,  estimated  cost  of  production 
time  lost  due  to  MSHA's  training  re- 
quirements, $479,816. 

Sixth,  total  estimated  cost  to  these 
businesses  in  fulfilling  all  requirements 
of  the  health  and  safety  training  require- 
ments mandated  by  section  115  of  the 
1977  mine  safety  amendments,  $1,181,- 
317. 

Seventh,  percentage  increase  In  fin- 
ished product  costs  resulting  solely  from 
above  costs,  10  percent. 

One  last  objection  is  the  lack  of  on- 
site  consultation.  MSHA  has  created  an 
adversary  relation  between  Government 
and  business.  Rather  than  cooperating 
with  business  and  labor  to  create  a  safe 
and  healthy  workplace.  MSHA  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  search  for  violations  and 
penalt'es.  Even  the  steelworkers  have 
conceded  that  consultation  should  be 
permitted. 

Our  inability  to  provide  reasonable, 
simole.  and  practical  changes  in  MSHA. 
such  as  allowing  consultation,  has  cre- 
ated a  bad  envirormient  for  this  program. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  problem  which  per- 
meates too  many  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams. That  is  why  we  now  have  a  man- 
date for  change. 

The  change  I  have  proposed  is  to 
transfer  surface  sand,  stone,  and  gravel 
operations  from  jurisdiction  under 
M3HA  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  Something  has 
to  be  seriously  wrong  in  a  program  for 
anyone  to  advocate  transfer  to  coverage 
under  OSHA,  but  that  is  precisely  what 
I  advocate.  This  is  not  a  ploy  to  sacrifice 
the  safety  and  health  of  workers.  OSHA 
exists  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  la- 
bor. It  is  a  tough  program,  not  without 
its  faults.  And,  it  is  flexible,  which  is  the 
one  most  glaring  fault  with  MSHA. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
comparison  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
comparison  is  a  graphic  display  of  the 
rigidity/flexibility  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  table  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  to  ex- 
empt these  surface  mines  from  MSHA 
and  transfer  them  to  OSHA  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  twice.  The 
continuing  resolution,  because  of  its  cur- 
rent wording,  exempts  these  surface 
mines  from  MSHA.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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MINE   BAFFTT    AND    HEALTH 

•  Mr.  b:enNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  which  would  re- 
afQrm  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  regarding  coverage  under  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  this  amendment 
thousands  of  workers  will  face  a  greater 
risk  of  death  or  injury  in  the  surface 
mines  of  this  country. 

The  House  amendment,  which  pur- 
portedly transfers  jurisdiction  over  sur- 
face stone,  sand,  and  gravel  mines  from 
MSHA  to  OSHA,  would  in  fact  totally 
exempt  these  mines  and  their  workers 
from  coverage  under  either  statute. 

OSHA  is  prohibited  from  inspecting 
facilities  and  operations  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Since  the  rider  does  not  amend  either 
statute  but  merely  prohibits  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  by  MHSA,  it  would  in  ef- 
fect exempt  surface  mines  from  coverage 
under  both  statutes,  or  at  the  very  least 
encourage  mine  owners  to  resist  OSHA 
enforcement. 

Even  if  OSHA  retained  jurisdiction, 
surface  mines  would  be  virtually  exempt 
from  safety  inspections. 

The  current  OSHA  appropriations 
rider  exempts  business  with  fewer  than 
10  employees  from  safety  inspections. 

Eighty-four  percent  of  sand  and  gravel 
mines  and  64  percent  of  stone  mines 
employ  fewer  than  10  workers. 

Mr.  President,  MSHA  is  a  tough  law. 
Two  safety  inspections  of  surface  mines 
must  be  performed  each  year. 

Mine  owners  may  find  these  inspec- 
tions bothersome  but  the  dramatic  re- 
Juction  in  the  fatality  and  disabling 
injury  rates  in  these  mines  since  the 
passage  of  MSHA  demonstrates  how 
important  these  requirements  are. 

Fatality  rates  have  declined  by  38  per- 
cent since  1978.  Disabling  injury  rates 
are  down  by  15  percent. 

Despite  this  progress,  surface,  stone, 
sand,  and  gravel  mines  remain  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  surface  mines. 

One  hundred  thirty-four  have  died  in 
these  mines  since  1978,  compared  to  42 
deaths  in  metal  mines  and  53  in  sur- 
face metal  mines. 

We  should  eliminate  safety  inspec- 
tions in  these  dangerous  mines  parti- 
cularly when  the  evidence  shows  that 
increased  inspections  are  saving  lives. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  similar  to 
the  House-passed  amendment  has 
been  pending  before  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Any  action  to  amend  MSHA  should 
follow  the  normal  legislative  process. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  restore  funding 
to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration.  Without  this  restora- 
tion, OSHA  will  have  to  conduct  its  oper- 
ations with  over  $27  million  less  than  its 
original  budget  request  for  1982.  We  have 
already  seen  a  significant  decrease  in 
OSHA   operations   in   the  last   several 


months,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  decline  in  work- 
place injuries  or  fatalities  during  this 
period.  While  we  still  hear  talk  of  nit- 
picking enforcement  and  outmoded  reg- 
ulations, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
OSHA  has  a  mission  of  critical  impor- 
tance for  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  and  whatever  problems  do  exist 
at  that  agency  will  not  be  solved  by  re- 
ducing the  resources  available  to  it. 

To  comply  with  the  revised  budget  fig- 
ures, without  any  restoration,  OSHA  will 
have  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  its  person- 
nel levels  of  major  proportions.  Last  fis- 
cal year,  160  slots  were  dropped  from  a 
total  of  2,786  OSHA  positions  and  under 
the  revised  figures,  90  more  people  would 
be  removed  or  not  replaced. 

Already  we  have  evidence  of  significant 
declines  in  OSHA  enforcement  activity. 
Workplace  inspections  have  declined  17 
percent,  from  a  monthly  average  of  5,680 
between  January  and  October  1980  to 
4,703  between  February  and  August  1981. 
Comparing  the  same  time  periods, 
monthly  followup  inspections  dropped 
68  percent,  from  1,012  a  month  to  326. 
The  number  of  serious  violation  cita- 
tions has  declined  27  percent.  Proposed 
and  existing  regulations  concerning  em- 
ployee exposure  to  chemical  hazards  and 
other  health  and  safety  threats  such  as 
excessive  noise,  cotton  dust,  and  lead, 
have  been  stayed,  rescinded,  or  modified. 
In  short,  vigorous  enforcement  has  been 
seriously  lacking.  Reduced  funding  for 
this  vital  program  can  only  compound 
these  problems. 

Perhaps  a  small  but  significant  exam- 
ple will  best  illustrate  the  damage  that 
will  be  done  with  this  attitude  of  cutting 
costs  at  all  costs.  The  OSHA  new  direc- 
tions program,  which  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  Thome  Auchter,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  OSHA,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port of  many  in  the  labor  and  business 
communities,  will  be  cut  over  60  percent, 
losing  $9  million  of  its  funding,  without 
this  restoration. 

New  directions  is  a  progrsun  that  pro- 
vides seed  money  to  groups  in  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  academic  and  public  interest 
sectors  so  that  programs  in  safety  and 
health  training  and  education  can  be 
developed  and  then  become  self-sus- 
taining. The  program  has  been  a  great 
success.  It  is  an  example  of  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  Government  funds,  to  create 
and  encourage  the  growth  OSHA-re- 
lated  projects  that  can  become  self-sup- 
porting. Tlie  expenditure  of  these  few 
million  dollars  will  come  back  manyfold 
in  a  short  period  of  time. 

There  are  many  other  examples  I 
could  give  of  important  work  that  OSHA 
has  been  doing.  In  the  interests  of  time, 
I  will  stop  now,  having  made  the  overaU 
point  clear.  I  can  assure  you  ttiat  the 
workers  of  this  country  do  not  appreci- 
ate having  the  budget  balanced  on  their 
backs,  with  disregard  for  their  safety 
and  health,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  support  of  this  resto- 
ration amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  joining  Senator  Specter  in  offering 


this  amendment.  I  believe  he  seeks  to 
correct  a  very  serious  deficiency  in  the 
continuing  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  a  moment 
how  the  continuing  resolution  affects  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion's mine  safety  enforcement  program. 
This  joint  resolution  includes  language 
on  page  3  which  reads  as  follows: 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  woiUd  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  thU  sub- 
section as  passed  the  House  as  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1981,  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  avaUable  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1981.  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority:  Provided. 
That  where  an  Item  Is  Included  In  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses  as 
of  November  20,  1981.  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  of 
the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower, 
and  under  the  authority  and  conditions  pro- 
vided In  applicable  appropriation  Acts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981:  Protnded  further.  That 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
when  an  Act  listed  In  this  subsection  has 
been  reported  to  a  House  but  not  passed  by 
that  House  as  of  November  20,  1981,  it  shall 
be  deemed  as  having  been  passed  by  that 
House: 

This  language,  I  believe,  is  ambiguous. 
Depending  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  "item"  in  line  8,  one  can  construe 
this  language  to  mean  that  the  "more 
restrictive  authority"  is  controlling  or 
that  authority  applicable  in  fiscal  year 
1981  is  controlling. 

I  understand  that  conflicting  inter- 
pretations were  delivered  yesterday  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  this  language  on 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administrations 
enforcement  authorities. 

Also,  I  am  told  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  not  been  able 
to  resolve  its  interpretation  of  the  effect 
on  this  language  on  MSHA.  So  I  believe 
that  Senator  Specter  is  doing  us  a  serv- 
ice by  clarifying  the  congressional  intent 
on  this  matter.  Without  Senator 
Specter's  clarification  I  expect  the  issue 
would  have  to  be  settled  later  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriati«is 
process  is  clearly  not  the  proper  forum 
to  make  detailed  changes  in  enforcement 
programs  affecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  miners.  And,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  an  especially  imperfect  vehicle  to 
consider  such  a  change.  The  resolution 
fails  to  offer  any  detailed  legislative  ex- 
planation which  I  believe  should  accom- 
pany congressional  decisions. 

Where  is  the  legislative  history  behind 
the  House  language?  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  hearings  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  held  on  this  subject.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  very  same  matters 
are  being  discussed  in  the  appropriate 
place  right  now — that  is  Senator  Hatch's 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. S.  351  and  other  bills  related  to 
this  matter  have  been  reported  out  of 
subcommittee,  I  am  told. 
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To  prohibit  sand  and  gravel  enforce- 
ment funding  in  MSHA  would  be  a  pre- 
emption of  the  authorizing  committee. 
The  authorizing  committee  is  looking  at 
this  matter  carefully.  We  should  let 
them  cwnplete  the  record  on  this  matter 
before  any  recommendation  is  made  to 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  MSHA  en- 
forcement responsibilities. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Specter. 

(The  following  proceedings  oc:urred 
after  midnight.] 

Seveiial  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  vMr. 
Specter)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  35. 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  413  Leg.) 
YEAS— 35 


Blden 

Glenn 

PeU 

Bradley 

Hart 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddleeton 

Randolph 

Cnanon 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Cbafee 

Levin 

Rudman 

Cruiaton 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Blathlaa 

Sasser 

DeConclnl 

Macsuoaga 

Specter 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

IfltcheU 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Moyniban 
NAYS— «3 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Murlcowskl 

Andrews 

Gorton 

NickJes 

Annstrang 

Orualey 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatcb 

Pack  wood 

Baucui 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

BeDtaen 

HawUna 

Pryor 

Borea 

Havatawa 

Qiiayle 

BnMhvltE 

Heflln 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Helms 

SchSQltt 

Byrd. 

HolUngs 

Simpson 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Stennds 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Coclwan 

Jackaom 

Symms 

Ooben 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Dknfortb 

Johnston 

Tower 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Tsongas 

iMxoo 

Kasten 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lax  alt 

Warner 

Domenld 

Long 

Welcker 

Eaet 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

Bxon 

McClure 

Ford 

MelrtWT 

NOT  VOTING — 2 
Ooldwater  Leahy 

So  Mr.  Specter's  amendment  (UP  No. 
682)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VP  AMKNDMENT  NO.  SSS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  temporarily  laid  aside  the  Hatch 
amendment  and  we  shall  take  it  up 
shortly.  We  are  now  ready  to  remove  that 
obstacle  that  we  have  been  handling  all 
evening  and  all  day,  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley) 
to  reconsider. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
may  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Ctiair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  so  he  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  was  going  to  offer  at 
this  time  I  shall  withdraw  because  the 
issue  that  my  amendment  concerned 
was  the  retraining  amendment  that  was 
dealt  with  earlier  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Danforth,  Senator 
Moynihan,  and  myself.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  has  now  been  worked 
out  and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  Sen- 
ator Danforth  and  Senator  Moykihan 
for  an  explanation  of  what  was  worked 
out.  I  think  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

STATE    STUDENT    INCENTIVE    GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
State  student  incentive  grant  program 
will  continue  to  be  available  to  assist 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  program  repre- 
sents a  national  commitment  to  the  de- 
velopment of  human  capital  through 
Federal  investment  in  education.  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  improve  the  national  econ- 
omy are  fatally  flawed  if  we  neglect  to 
fully  use  all  of  those  who  are  available 
to  contribute  to  oar  economic  growth. 
In  establishing  priorities  for  responsible 
fiscal  management,  we  cannot  forget  the 
importance  of  a  well  educated  and 
trained  workforce.  Funding  SSIG  shows 
our  wise  concern  for  the  development  of 
our  human  resources. 

Federal  support  of  higher  education 
is  a  soimd  financial  investment.  Society 
benefits  from  developing  more  produc- 
tive citizens,  more  knowledgeable  voters, 
and  more  taxpayers.  This  is  ample  rea- 
son to  continue  Federal  funding  for 
higher  education. 

SSIG  doubles  the  value  of  Federal 
funds  by  requiring  a  dollar-for-doUar 
match  by  the  States.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  helps 
educate  children,  in  partnership  with 
the  States.  SSIG  is  an  incentive  to 
States  to  assist  students  to  finance  their 
college  educations. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  credits 
SSIG  with  encouraging  rapid  State 
scholarship  program  growth  since  1974- 


75.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  SSIG 
program  during  the  1974-75  academic 
year,  only  31  States  had  statewide  aid 
programs  providing  approximately  $364 
million  to  students.  In  the  1981-82  aca- 
demic year,  57  States  and  territories 
have  statewide,  need-based  aid  pro- 
grams, and  the  States  appropriate  about 
$887  million  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
funding  for  SSIG  has  increased  so  has 
the  growth  of  the  statewide  aid  program. 
For  example,  the  greatest  funding  in- 
crease in  the  State  programs  occurred 
in  the  1976-77  academic  year  when  the 
SSIG  appropriation  more  than  doubled. 
In  that  year,  SSIG  funds  increased  from 
$20  to  $44  million,  and  the  total  funding 
has  been  stable  at  $76.7  million  and  the 
State  increases  have  been  much  smaller. 

Without  SSIG.  many  State  scholar- 
ship programs  would  be  eliminated.  Al- 
though SSIG  funds  comprise  only  about 
8  percent  of  all  State  aid  program  ex- 
penditures nationally,  in  1980-81  the 
SSIG  allocations  represented  one-half 
the  program  expenditures  in  15  States 
and  over  one-third  of  the  total  program 
expenditures  in  21  States.  More  than 
one-half  of  all  the  States— 26— rely  on 
the  SSIG  funds  to  provide  over  20  per- 
cent of  their  total  program  funds. 

Without  SSIG  many  students  current- 
ly supported  by  State  programs  would 
have  to  share  the  decreased  Pell  grants 
and  SEOG  grant  funds.  This  would  re- 
duce the  average  per  student  grant  and 
leave  many  students  totally  unsupported. 
New  Jersey  adds  its  SSIG  funds  to  State 
funds  and  administers  the  combined 
funds  in  a  tuition  aid  grant  (TAG)  pro- 
gram. The  TAG  program  serves  about 
52,000  students  per  year.  In  1980-81  TAG 
grants  total  $34.4  million  with  $2,083,898 
in  SSIG  funds.  Nationally  1,320,000  stu- 
dents were  served  in  1980-81  with  $1,- 
031,500,000  in  combined  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds.  SSIG  funds  represented  $76.8 
million  or  8.42  percent  of  the  funds. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  valuable  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  available  as  an 
effective  means  of  financing  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  te  in  order. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  worked  out  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
problem.  First,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  What  is  the  status 
with  respect  to  imprinted  amendment 
662? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  tabled  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  that  vote  has  been 
pending  off  and  on  since  that  action. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  action  relat- 
ing to  amendment  662  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    883 

(Purpose:  To  provide  $98,660,000  for  train- 
ing, Job  search,  and  relocation  allowances 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senators  Moynihan. 
Roth.  Bradley.  Heinz,  Mftchell.  Spec- 
ter. Eacleton,  and  Packwood.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

v-g  stfl,tcd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
po«TH).  for  himself,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
RoTH,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Riegle  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  683: 

At  the  end  of  section  101(a)  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Joint  resolution.  In  addition  to  any 
sums  otherwise  appropriated  there  Is  ap- 
propriated an  additional  sum  of  $60,000,000 
which  shall  be  made  available  for  training. 
Job  search  allowances,  and  relocation  al- 
lowances, under  sections  236.  237.  and  238 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
precisely  the  same  amendment  that  was 
debated  and  voted  on  this  afternoon, 
with  the  exception  that  the  dollar 
amount  in  the  earlier  amendment,  which 
was  $98.6  million,  has  been  reduced  to 
$50  million.  It  is  roughly  a  cutting  in  half 
of  the  dollar  amount  in  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  retraining  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  Senate  wUl  recall.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  amendment  was 
47  to  47,  an  even  split.  Therefore,  we 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
we  have  agreed  simply  to  split  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  assistance  of  Senator  Schmitt 
and  Senators  Dole.  Moynihan,  Bradley. 
and  others  who  have  participated  in  the 
effort. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Missouri  on 
helping  to  work  out  this  compromise.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  me.  and  I  believe  to  the 
committee.  I  strongly  recommend  it  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  first  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Mis- 
souri in  expressing  our  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  per- 
haps especially  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
whose  concern  has  been  to  see  that  there 
be  this  acceplable  resolution.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  from  Missouri,  of  course,  who 
has  led  the  way. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 


The  amendment  (UP  No.  683)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  withdraw  the  previous 
amendment? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  believe  the  previous 
amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  wtiat 
I  wish  to  do  is  to  withdraw  amendment 
662;  and  in  lieu  of  that,  we  have  just 
voted  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  merely  to  clean  this 
up:  Would  it  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  request  unanimous  consent  to  do  what 
the  Senator  frcan  Missouri  has  just  re- 
quested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  done. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

UP   amendment    no.    681     (AS    MODIFIED) 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  activities. 
and  for  activities  under  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  of  1981) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr  Chiles,  I  send  a 
modified  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  UMih  (Mr.  Hatch),  for 

himself  and  others,  proposes  an  unprlnted 

amendment  numbered  681,  as  modified. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orciered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add 
the  following: 

Sec.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the-e  are 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  $61,180,000  for  activities 
under  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assist- 
ance and  Bill  ol  Rights  Act  of  1981,  and 
$1,764,000  for  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  activities  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  this 
amendment  restores  $8.43  million  to  the 
appropriation  level  for  the  develop- 
mental disabilities  program  bringing  it 
to  the  recanciliation  mark  of  $61,180,030 
and  funds  the  Office  of  Disease  Preven- 
tion and  Health  Promotion  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices by  providing  $1,754,000  instead  of 
the  $1  million  level  under  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  total  add  back  is  $9,184 
million. 


The  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 
was  originally  passed  in  order  to  coordi- 
nate and  provide  services  where  neces- 
sary for  the  more  severely  handicapped 
persons  of  our  Nation.  This  law  is  a 
vehicle  to  help  eliminate  gaps  in  serv- 
ices with  emphasis  on  providing  services 
to  rural  and  underserved  regions. 

The  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretarj-  for  Health  is  re- 
sponsible for  disease  prevention  policy 
and  planning  efforts,  and  also  coordi- 
nates prevention-related  activities  in  ."Ul 
DHHS  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  amendment  to  restore 
funding  to  two  programs  within  the 
Labor-HHS  sections  included  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  proposal. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  funding 
level  of  $61,180,000  for  the  developmen- 
tal disability  program — an  addback  of 
$8,430,000.  This  addback  is  essential  in 
order  to  maintain  services  for  the  3  mil- 
lion developmentally  disabled  of  our 
Nation.  Also  included  in  this  amendment 
is  a  restoration  of  funds  for  the  Office 
of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health  Pro- 
motion in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  $1.754,000 — an  add- 
back  of  $754,000. 

The  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram is  divided  into  four  major  compo- 
nents consisting  of  State  grants,  protec- 
tion and  advocacy,  special  projects,  and 
university-affiliated  fa'-alities.  Each  has 
a  major  function  or  role  in  the  provision 
of  services  to  developmentally  disabled 
persons. 

STATE    GRANTS 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  basic  State 
grant  program  has  remained  at  the  same 
level  of  appropriation  of  $53,180  million 
having  to  adjust  for  inflation  and  in- 
creased costs  of  mandated  activities 
without  additional  fimds.  Forty-nine 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  each  received  a  formula 
grant  of  at  least  $250,000  based  on  popu- 
lation, per  capita  income,  and  financial 
need.  These  formula  grants  were 
matched  by  State  of  local  funds  on  a  75 
Federal-25  State  or  local  ratio.  Cur- 
rently. Virginia  and  the  trust  territories 
do  not  participate  in  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram but  they  have  applied  for  inclusion 
this  year.  The  additional  cost  of  provid- 
ing a  share  for  these  States  without  in- 
creasing funds  back  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  prerescission  figure  will  put  a  strain 
on  the  States'  already  tight  financial 
load. 

PROTECTION    AND    ADVOCACY 

During  the  last  5  years  the  demand 
for  protection  and  advocacy  services  has 
steadily  increased  to  a  point  where  30,000 
developmentally  disabled  have  received 
assistance  in  1981.  This  year,  participa- 
tion has  risen  dramatically  as  service 
providers  cut  back  due  to  reduced  fund- 
ing in  an  already  inadequate  service  sys- 
tem. This  program's  appropriation  must 
be  $8  million  in  order  to  continue  its 
effectiveness. 

SPECUL   PROJECTS 

Grants  of  national  significance  and 
special  projects  aided  the  developmental 
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disabilities  program  in  developing  new 
services  and  combinations  of  services  for 
individuals  who  are  developmentally  dis- 
abled. Through  the  years,  these  grants 
brought  together  the  resources  of  the 
university-affiliated  facilities,  the  cre- 
ativity of  private  organizations,  and  the 
experience  of  State  agencies  in  designing 
and  developing  new  and  varied  service 
models  for  individuals  who  are  handi- 
capped. This  same  funding  source  pro- 
vided the  necessary  technical  assistance 
needed  to  deliver  these  new  service 
models  to  the  developmental  disabilities 
program  at  the  State  and  local  level.  For 
fiscal  year  1982,  my  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  requested  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  special  projects. 

CNlVERSlrY-AFFILIATED  PACILmES 

Thirty-six  university-affiliated  facili- 
ties (UAFs)  and  five  satellite  centers  are 
now  funded  throughout  the  country 
under  the  DD  Act.  These  programs  now 
serve  66,000  severely  developmentally 
disabled  who  are  referred  because  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  are  not 
otherwise  available.  The  satellites  pro- 
vide services  to  the  rural  and  under- 
served  regions  of  the  Nation.  In  addition, 
77,000  professionals  were  trained  during 
fiscal  year  1981  in  UAP's.  Cuts  proposed 
would  eliminate  services  to  6.400  handi- 
capped children  who  would  be  unable  to 
find  services  elsewhere,  train  7,700  fewer 
personnel  and  increase  Federal  and  State 
welfare  support  costs  by  $32  million  a 
year. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  DISEASE  PREVENTIOK  AND 
HEALTH   PBOMOTIOK 

Another  activity  we  must  be  engaged 
in  to  enhance  the  health  of  our  citizens 
is  preventive  medicine  and  health  pro- 
motion. Our  national  expenditure  for 
health  care  now  approximates  $250  bil- 
lion, and  is  increasing  at  astonishing 


rates  annually.  Unfortunately,  a  great 
deal  of  this  money  is  spent  on  treating 
diseases  and  chronic  conditions  which 
are  preventable. 

Although  it  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
duce our  Federal  spending  in  all  areas, 
and  health  programs  cannot  be  exempt 
from  these  reductions,  it  seems  particu- 
larly unwise  to  me  to  economize  in  the 
area  of  prevention.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  reasons  I  am  proposing  to  restore 
adequate  funding  for  the  Office  of  Disease 
Prevention  and  Health  Promotion. 
Health  prevention  programs  have  the 
greatest  likelihood  of  contributing  to  re- 
duced health  costs  in  the  long  nm.  Cer- 
tainly the  efforts  to  prevent  disease,  and 
promote  health  through  public  education 
deserves  our  support  at  this  time. 

The  Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion  has  been  effective  in 
accomplishing  the  goals  implied  in  the 
title  of  this  office.  They  coordinate  all 
activities  in  prevention  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
provide  liaison  with  the  private  sector, 
coordinate  all  programs  in  nutrition, 
provide  technical  assistance  for  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  prevention- 
promotion  efforts,  and  disseminate 
health  information.  They  are  also  cur- 
rently working  to  implement  plans  to 
achieve  the  1990  objective  outlined  In 
"Promoting  Health/Preventing  Disease: 
Objectives  for  the  Nation,"  which  was 
published  just  last  year. 

I  am  certain  Secretary  Richard 
Schweiker  shares  my  viewpoint  on  this 
issue.  We  held  full  committee  hearings 
on  preventive  medicine  and  health  pro- 
motion in  July  of  this  year.  Secretary 
Schweiker  was  our  lead  speaker,  and 
stated  at  that  time: 

In  the  framework  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  I  am  personally 
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committed  to  a  prominent  role  for  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  health  strategy — in- 
deed as  our  highest  health  priority. 

Assistant  Secretary  Edward  Brandt 
also  recently  stated  at  an  address  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  the  "prevention  is  the  key- 
stone" of  the  administration's  approach 
to  solving  our  Nation's  health  problems. 
Continuation  of  Federal  support  for  the 
Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Health 
Promotion  also  enjoys  the  support  of  an 
impressive  number  of  prestigious  profes- 
sional organizations  and  volunteer  agen- 
cies, including: 

American  Heart  Association,  American 
Lung  Association,  American  College  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  Coalition 
for  Health  Funding.  American  Cancer 
Society,  March  of  Dimes,  Coalition  for 
Health  and  thie  Environment,  National 
Urban  League,  National  Association  of 
Nurses,  American  College  of  Cardiology, 
and  American  Red  Cross. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  Although  this 
is  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity,  can  we  in 
the  long  run  really  afford  to  sever  these 
handicapped  persons  from  their  lifeline 
when  progress  has  just  become  evident? 
Can  we  not  sustain  a  very  effective  and 
important  effort  within  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  which  focuses  on  preven- 
tion and  long-term  cost  saving?  I  pro- 
pose that  we  can  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Actual, 
fiscal  year  1981 

Program 

authorization, 

fiscal  year  1982 

Reajan's 

September 

request 

Senate 

appropriation, 

fiscal  year  1982 

House 

appropriation, 

fiscal  year  1982 

C.R.  witliout 
amendment 

C.R.  witfi  Hatch 
amendment 

state  (rants 

42,145 

43,180 
8.000 

29,660 
4.000 

37,500 
7,500 

43,432 
7.000 

37,500 
7,500 

43,180 

Protection  and  advocacy 

7  303 

8,000 

Subtotal 

Special  projects 

49,448 
2,  746 

51,180 
2,500 
7,500 

33,660 
2,464 
3,696 

45.000 

0 

5,250 

50,432 
2,500 
7,500 

45,000 
2,500 
5,250 

51.180 
2,500 

University  affiliated:  Facilities  and  satellites 

7, 237 

7,500 

Total 

59,431 

61,180 

39, 820 

50,250 

60.432 

52, 750 

61,180 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senator  Hatch's 
amendment  to  maintain  current  funding 
levels  for  the  Development  Disabilities 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Ac*. 

Congress  spoke  with  a  clear  voice  this 
past  August  when  it  reauthorized  the  DD 
program  as  a  separate,  categorical  pro- 
gram at  current  funding  levels  for  the 
next  3  years. 

The  message  was  this:  we  supoort  the 
important  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment created  by  the  DD  Act  to  assist 
States  in  planning  for,  coordinating, 
monitoring,  and  providing  research, 
training,  and  needed  services  to  their 
more  than  3  million  developmentally 
disabled  residents. 


Without  Senator  Hatch's  amendment 
12  of  the  36  university  affiliated  facilities 
supported  through  the  DD  program  will 
be  eliminated. 

UAF's  are  the  sole  comprehensive 
training  program  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  and  developmental  disabili- 
ties. 

Each  year  UAF's  train  140.000  stu- 
dents, professionals,  paraprofessionls, 
and  parents. 

UAF's  also  provide  direct  services  to 
more  than  68,000  developmentally  dis- 
abled people  annually,  many  of  whom 
might  otherwise  be  institutionalized  but 
for  UAF's  which  are  the  only  integrated 
service  providers  able  to  deal  with  the 
complexity  of  their  needs.  UAF's  have 


thus  enabled  families  to  remain  intact 
and  have  prevented  the  multiple  costs  of 
institutionalization,  costs  in  dollars  and 
human  misery. 

UAF's  have  also  been  our  vanguard  in 
the  research  battle  against  mental  re- 
tardation and  other  developmental  dis- 
abilities. UAF  supported  research  has  led 
to  PKU  screening  and  discovery  of  the 
fetal  alcohol  syndromes.  If  screening 
projects  used  at  UAF's  were  used  nation- 
wide, the  incidence  of  mental  retardation 
would  be  reduced  by  50  percent. 

This  amendment  is  also  critical  to  in- 
sure continuance  of  the  protection  and 
advocacy  agencies  in  49  States. 

During  their  short  lives,  these  agencies 
have  marked  a  major  advance  in  the 
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movement  to  assure  that  the  human  and 
legal  rights  of  all  developmentally  dis- 
abled people  are  secured. 

No  struggle  to  proclaim  and  insure 
fundamental  human  rights  has  been 
harder  or  more  tragic  than  the  struggle 
of  the  developmentally  disabled. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Pennhurst  case  spotlights  again 
the  complexity  of  this  issue.  We  must 
recognize  the  difficulty  in  achieving  a 
national  transition  from  institutional 
care  to  community-based  settings.  But 
we  must  insure  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
has  meaning  for  the  lives  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  people.  This  amend- 
ment is  critical  to  equip  protection  and 
advocacy  agencies  with  sufficient  fimds 
to  provide  that  meaning. 

Finally,  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  vital  work  of  State  coun- 
cils which  are  responsible  for  identifying 
needed  services  in  their  States,  plarming 
for  how  those  needs  will  be  met  in  a  co- 
ordinated and  comprehensive  fashion, 
and  monitoring  the  quality  of  services 
provided. 

These  roles  of  State  councils  become 
more  and  more  critical  as  the  adminis- 
tration pushes  to  decentralize,  deregu- 
late, and  reduce  needed  services  to  han- 
dicapped people. 

The  increase  which  this  amendment 
represents  is  certainly  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  insuring  a  future  of  hope  and 
opportunity  for  millions  of  developmen- 
tally disabled  people. 

I  also  commend  Senator  Hatch  for 
including  additional  funds  for  health 
promotion. 

These  funds  are  among  the  most  cost- 
effective  health  dollars  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  the  speaker.  Will 
those  people  conversing  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  please  desist? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks,  and  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
who  chairs  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front not  only  in  the  last  few  months  but 
also  for  many  years,  in  attempting,  al- 
ways in  a  constructive  manner,  to  aid 
those  persons  who  are  handicapped. 
These  people  do  not  need  a  handout,  but 
a  helping  hand.  In  reference  to  those  of 
the  disabled  groups  for  whom  he  now 
speaks,  the  same  is  true. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Act 
targets  resources  on  those  individuals 
with  a  severe  handicap  which  originated 
during  their  developmental  years. 

The  State  grant  program  provides 
funds  for  planning  and  coordinating 
services  for  developmentally  disabled 
individuals  as  well  as  providing  funds  for 
"gap-filling"  services.  Protection  and  ad- 
vocacy activities  for  the  developmentally 
disabled  are  also  carried  out  under  this 
act. 
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Those  of  us  privileged  to  join  him  in 
this  matter  commend  him  for  what  he  is 
doing,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  show  its 
approval. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  reso- 
lution will  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  entirely  happy 
about  the  add-on  of  the  dollar  amount; 
but,  once  again,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  Senate  recognizes  the  problems  of 
the  Nation's  handicapped,  as  it  has  con- 
tinued to  do  tonight. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  other 
areas  of  comparable  need  and  value  in 
the  budget  cannot  be  assisted  in  the  same 
way  due  to  the  major  budgetary  con- 
straints under  which  we  are  operating. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  a 
reasonable  compromise  which  he  has  of- 
fered by  his  modified  amendment,  and  I 
am  happy  to  accept  it  and  recommend 
it  to  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  681) .  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  once  again,  the 
conunittee  amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  _ 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  pecking  order  of  things, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  to  be  recog- 
nized at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  684 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation avaUable  to  Title  IV-B  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Qtjatle,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  pro- 
poses an  uprlnted  amendment  numbered 
684. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obje:tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  there  is  ap- 


propriated »10,000,000  for  part  B  of  Title  IV 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  atrd 
Training  Act  relating  to  the  Job  Corps  which 
id  tn  addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  joint  resolution  which  would  oth- 
er avise  be  made  available  under  HJl.  4560. 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for  the 
Job  Corps. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  adds  $10  million  more  to  the 
Job  Corps  program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  it  is  a  rare  in- 
stance in  which  I  rise  to  support  addi- 
tional Federal  funding.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstances  imder  which 
I  do  so  today  justify  the  event. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Buireau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reported  that  youth  un- 
employment was  at  an  alltime  high, 
particularly  among  black  teenagers.  The 
youth  unemployment  rate  is  up  over  19 
percent  overall  and  at  an  outrageous  lev- 
el of  48  percent  for  blacks.  What  I  ask. 
will  be  the  future  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  if  in  20  years  our  Nation's  adult 
population  must  take  over  the  factories, 
services  and  retail  stores  without  having 
had  the  chance  to  lay  groundwork  for 
their  occupations  when  they  were  young? 

Everyone  of  us  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
venture,  had  the  experience  of  working 
as  teenagers.  In  my  case.  I  was  an  ap- 
prentice metal  lather.  Now.  we  may  not 
have  chosen  to  follow  in  the  same  busi- 
ness we  worked  in  as  young  people,  but  I 
personally  valued  the  experience  very 
much.  There  is  nothing  quite  as  energiz- 
ing as  being  able  to  reach  one  goal  and 
build  on  it.  Things  like  self-esteem,  ma- 
turity, responsibility,  and  getting  along 
with  others  are  the  intrinsic  benefits 
which  come  from  a  young  person's  em- 
ployment and  training  experience  as  well 
as  his  or  her  formal  education. 

Today,  because  so  many  young  people 
lack  the  basic  skills  and  motivation  nec- 
essary to  find  jobs  in  private  sector  la- 
bor market,  and  because  our  economic 
situation  does  not  permit  business  to  cre- 
ate enough  youth  jobs  at  the  current 
wage  level,  youth  are  becoming  discour- 
aged and  cynical  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  econo- 
mists estimate  that  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  may  be  hif^er  than  stated 
due  to  the  discouraged  worker  effect, 
which  is  simply  that  many  teenagers  be- 
come so  discouraged  in  their  search  of 
jobs  that  they  drop  out  of  the  labor 
force  altogether  and,  therefore,  are  not 
counted  as  unemployed. 

All  of  this  has  me  very  worried.  We 
have  not  provided  in  any  way  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  we  seem  to  have  dismissed  the 
fact  that  this  problem  may  create  sub- 
sidiary societal  problems:  Crime,  van- 
dalism, drug  and  alcc^ol  abuse,  and  a 
coming  generation  of  adults  who  are  im- 
derprepared  to  take  over  our  Nation's 
institutions.  We  have  not  enacted  a 
youth  opportunity  wage.  This  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  of  your  imemploy- 
ment.  but  it  is  an  action  we  might  take 
to  help.  We  have,  in  the  appropriations 
process,  cut  both  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
title  rV-A  youth  programs  in  CETA.  We 
are  now  beyond  the  point  of  cutting  fat 
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and  waste,  but  we  are  now  cutting  ac- 
tual participant  slots. 

Members  of  Congress,  interest  groups 
and  my  constituents  in  Utah  also  know 
that  I  have  staunchly  supported  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram I  believe  firmly  that  cuts  in 
spending  must  be  made  as  weU  as  cuts  in 
taxes  I  will  continue  to  vote  for  spend- 
ing reductions  when  it  Is  in  our  coun- 
try's best  interests  to  do  so. 

However.  I  am  today  proposing  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  funding  for  CETA  s 
title  IV-B.  the  Job  Corps,  to  the  level 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act.  We  aU  remember 
that  act  as  one  over  which  a  lot  of  blood 
and  sweat  was  poured.  The  funding  rec- 
ommendation for  Job  Corps  in  that  doc- 
ument was  $106  million  less  than  the 
original  administration  proposal.  The 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee with  the  subsequent  concurrence  of 
the  House-Senate  miniconference  on 
reconcUiation.  believed  that  this  reduc- 
tion was  appropriate  as  it  did  not  reduce 
the  actual  number  of  slots  for  partici- 
pants, would  not  necessitate  the  closure 
of  any  Job  Corps  centers,  and  would  al- 
low a  modest  expenditure  for  the  high- 
est priority  capital  improvements.  The 
level  of  funding  we  are  now  debating. 
$600  million,  will  mean  the  closure  of 
five  Job  Corps  centers  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  approximately  2,000  slots. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  unique  concept  for 
providing  skills,  training,  and  job  coun- 
seling to  young  people.  Those  of  you  who 
may  have  spent  some  time  down  on  the 
mall  this  week  have  had  this  concept 
demonstrated  for  you  firsthand.  The  Job 
Corps  serves  primarily  disadvantaged 
youth:  85  percent  are  high  school  drop- 
outs and  100  percent  are  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  As  many  as  25  percent  have 
been  rejected  for  enlistment  into  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  due  to  their  inability 
to  meet  minimum  entrance  requirements. 
The  individual  Job  Corps  centers,  man- 
aged and  operated  by  public  and  private 
organizations,  concentrate  on  developing 
competency  in  the  basic  educational 
skills  and  in  providing  the  skills  training 
required  for  employment  in  the  private 
sector  or  acceptance  into  the  military. 

The  training  programs  have  been  de- 
signed by  centers,  in  close  collaboration 
with  business  and  labor  unions.  The 
basic  Job  Corps  programs  are  recognized 
for  their  effectiveness  in  not  only  basic 
education  and  general  training,  but  in 
changing  the  attitudes  of  formerly  dis- 
couraged young  people.  The  private  sec- 
tor's faith  in  the  Job  Corps  is  exhibited 
by  its  willingness  to  be  involved  in  the 
operation  of  Job  Corps  centers  or  in 
launching  innovative  programs  which 
complement  Job  Corps  training  and  pro- 
vide advanced  learning  and  career  devel- 
opment opportunities. 

Further,  Job  Corps  centers  are  resi- 
dential and  provide  students  with  the 
kind  of  support  that  accrues  from  hav- 
ing nutritious  meals,  health  services, 
student  government,  organized  sports 
and  recreation,  and  the  chance  to  see 
life  in  a  positive  atmosphere.  This  unique 
concept  is  one  through  which  teenagers 
can  develop  some  self-discipline,  respect 
for  others,  respect  for  authority,  and  can 
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receive  the  friendship  and  support  of 
their  fellow  students.  Counselors  are 
equipped  to  handle  personal  problems. 
The  concept  is  to  permit  students  to  be- 
come wellrounded,  productive  individuals 
who  can  cope  with  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems we  all  face  and  who  can  derive 
some  self-satisfaction  from  having  done 

so. 

The  success  of  the  concept  is  clear 
from  the  statistics:  In  1979,  93  percent  of 
Job  Corps  enroUees  were  placed  either  in 
private  sector  jobs,  admitted  to  school, 
or  entered  the  Armed  Forces.  The  place- 
ment rate  of  the  Job  Corps  has  increased 
steadily  since  it  was  created  in  1964. 
Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc.,  in  a 
study  recently  performed  for  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  found  that — 

Corpsmembera  averaged  over  four  weeks 
more  employment  per  year  than  the  control 
group. 

Corpsmembera  averaged  lyjproxlmately 
$500  more  per  year  In  earnings  than  the 
control  group. 

There  was  double  the  likelihood  of  en- 
trance Into  the  United  States  armed  forces. 

Corpsmembers  were  three  times  as  likely 
to  earn  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent. 

Five  percent  of  Corpsmembers  went  on 
to  college,  while  none  of  the  control  group 
did. 

Corpsmembers  averaged  three  fewer  weeks 
of  public  assistance  than  control  group. 

Corpsmembers  averaged  one  week  less  per 
year  of  Unemployment  Insurance  than  con- 
trol group. 

There  were  significant  Job  Corps  related 
effects  In  terms  of  reducing  extra-marital 
children  In  females. 

Robert  Taggart,  in  a  study  just  issued 
by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em- 
ployment Research,  estimates  the  social 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Job  Corps  is 
about  1:45.  His  study  is  comprehensive 
since  it  includes  such  factors  as  reduced 
criminal  activity— approximately  $2,112 
per  Corps  member — reduced  treatment 
costs  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse — about 
$30  per  Corps  member — reduced  depend- 
ence on  transfer  payments — approxi- 
mately $1,515  per  Corps  member — and 
most  importantly,  increased  post-pro- 
gram output— about  $3,896  per  Corps 
member. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  incongruous 
to  me  that  we  express  outrage  at  the 
high  level  of  youth  unemployment,  the 
lacK  of  workers  in  skilled  trades,  the 
growth  in  Federal  transfer  payments 
for  which  society  receives  no  service  in 
return,  and  the  loss  of  American  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  severe  reduction  in  one  of  the 
few  measurably  beneficial  programs  in 
CETA.  While  other  elements  of  CETA 
are  of  concern  as  well,  pending  our  re- 
authorization next  year,  I  feel  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  made  particular  progress 
in  reaching  the  very  hard-to-reach 
young  people  in  our  country.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  distinctive  and  deserves  to 
be  funded  at  a  level  which  will  preserve 
all  the  current  aspects  of  this  concept 
and  its  level  of  service.  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  join  me  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  essential  in  order 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  some  of  the  major 


leaders  in  the  Job  Corps  movement.  Thl.=; 
is  one  of  the  programs  that  really  does 
work  for  the  hardcore  unemployed. 

I  believe  th's  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  have  struck.  I 
certainly  appreciate  his  accommodating 
my  needs  and  those  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  in  this  matter,  and  I 
thank  him  for  accepting  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  shown 
an  excellent  spirit  of  compromise  on  this 
issue. 

The  Committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Resources  and  Education  have 
long  recognized  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  said,  that  the  Job 
Corps  is  a  program  that  works. 

It  has  a  success  rate  of  over  90  percent 
for  the  placement  of  its  graduates  in 
permanent  income-earning  positions; 
and  the  committee  has  already,  inde- 
pendent of  this  amendment,  taken  a  very 
strong  position  in  favor  of  this  program. 

However,  under  the  circumstances,  $10 
million  in  addition  certainly  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  program,  and  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  on  my 
behalf,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  Sen  - 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  task  force  on  poverty 
established  by  President  Johnson  which 
drew  up  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  about  which  we  have  heard  very 
few  pleasant  things  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  until  just  recently. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  as  winter 
makes  its  way  upon  us.  as  spring  will 
thereupon  undoubtedly  follow,  upon 
which  summer  will  follow,  then  fall,  then 
another  election,  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
how  many  of  the  failed  programs  of  the 
Great  Society  turn  out  to  have  hereto- 
fore unnoticed  merit,  such  that  amend- 
ments are  put  forth  on  their  behalf  by 
persons  who  perhaps  heretofore  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  discern  the  in- 
nate goodness  and  the  recorded  and  fine 
achievements  of  these  programs. 

This  is  an  advance,  and  all  of  us  should 
welcome  the  recognition,  as  Congress 
makes  its  way  toward  yet  another  ad- 
journment sine  die  and  yet  another  judg- 
ment by  the  people  that  not  everything 
done  in  the  1960's  turns  out  to  be  un- 
acceptable in  the  1980's. 

I  congratulate  all  those  who  have  come, 
however  late,  to  this  perception. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  just  add 
that  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Job  Corps  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  program.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that  is. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  hopes  we  have  with 
regard  to  the  hardcore  unemployed. 
There  may  be  other  ways  and  there  may 
be  other  approaches.  I  might  even  prefer 
other  approaches  as  we  get  into  this  in 
the  future,  especially  those  that  would 
further  augment  private  sector  employ- 
ment. The  Job  Corps  does  that;  and  for 
that  reason,  I  think  my  amendment  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  think  he  also  would 
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recognize  that  we  are  being  very  selective 
in  the  programs,  that  through  experi- 
ence, have  shown  some  promise  and  are 
continuing  to  try  to  encourage  those  pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
grams under  the  scrutiny  in  this  area 
have  not  shown  such  promise  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
have  In  their  wisdom  decide  to  proceed 
onto  sunnier  times  with  respect  to  job 
training  programs  and  other  assistance 
to  those  who  through  the  years  have  not 
been  well  served  by  many  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

Fortunately,  the  Job  Corps  has  begun 
to  work  finally  and  is  showing  consider- 
able promise,  and  this  side  of  the  aisle 
as  well  as  many  other  Senators  are  show- 
ing that  in  their  support  for  It. 

I  move  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  increase  in  funding  for  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

This  amendment  would  merely  bring 
the  Senate  funding  level  more  closely  in 
line  with  that  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  amount  still  falls  within  the  recon- 
ciliation guidelines. 

As  we  are  all  avme.  the  unemployment 
rate  in  this  country  now  stands  at  8  per- 
cent with  the  assurance  that  rate  will 
continue  to  spiral. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation's  economy 
is  already  experiencing  double-digit  in- 
flation and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
major  recession,  we  desperately  need 
every  American  to  be  trained  and  edu- 
cated to  join  the  labor  force  and  to  work 
at  maximum  capacity. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  eliminate  employ- 
ment cvportunities  for  individuals  who 
are  making  a  contribution  as  part  of  the 
worlcforce.  What  objective  can  possibly 
be  served  by  placing  more  individuals  on 
unemployment  and  welfare  roles  at  a 
time  when  we  are  seeking  to  develop  a 
program  of  economic  recovery? 

The  administration  has  pledged  sup- 
port to  explore  methods  of  expanding 
private  sector  initiatives.  I  support  that 
concept  and  encourage  such  an  expan- 
sion of  job  opportunities. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  we  have 
an  immediate  need  to  provide  job  train- 
ing and  opportunities  now — not  just 
exploration. 

Since  November  4,  the  budget  cutters 
have  consistently  reminded  us  of  the 
message  sent  by  the  American  people 
to  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  of  their  de- 
sire for  a  change  in  direction.  In  my  view, 
another  message  is  involved  in  many 
of  $he  cuts  proposed  by  this  administra- 

tlMl. 

It  is  a  message  to  Uie  unemployed 
individuals,  and  it  says,  that  in  our  ef- 
forts to  balance  tJie  bud^t,  we  are 
eliminating  their  jobs,  that  they  are  no 
longer  important  enough  to  receive  our 
help  and  that  they  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  woiic  their  way  toward  a 
better  life. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  dire  predicament  of  our  economy. 
But.  I  also  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
;oing  to  eradicate  that  predicament  by 
'Slicing  away  job  training  and 
>pportunltles. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment.* 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  prod- 
ucts created  by  the  Job  Corps  in  Jeffer- 
son Coimty,  W.  Va.,  have  \>eea.  used  by 
the  govemmoit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  lessening  of  waste  and  litter. 

The  Corps  has  participated  in  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  land  with  the 
eliininatiCMi  of  soil  erosioiL 

Increased  use  of  the  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Historical  Park  is  evidenced  by 
the  efforts  of  these  young  people,  many 
of  them  from  city  environs  as  they 
worked  to  provide  facilities  which  made 
this  area  more  attractive  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  visitors^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  684)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
moving  along  fairly  well.  We  have  had 
to  lay  a  few  aside  and  now  we  are  get- 
ting those  cleaned  up. 

Mr.  President,  one  more  time.  I  at  this 
time  as  a  comanager  of  the  bill  set  aside 
the  committee  amendment  and  ask  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  finish- 
ing up  an  amendment  and  then  follow- 
ing him  will  be  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Senator  DeConcini. 

Xn>  AICENDIfKMT  NO.  685 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  685. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the- Joint  resolution  Insert: 

Skc.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Joint  resolution : 

Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  ifoUowlng  new  section  5546a  after  section 
5546: 

•'Sec.  5546a.  Operational  responsibility  dif- 
ferential for  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.' 

"(a)  An  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  as  such  term  Is  defined  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  an  operational  responslbUlty  dif- 
ferential equal  to  five  percent  of  his  rate  of 
basic  pay.  and  such  differential  is  In  addi- 
tion to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  other  premium 
pay  to  which  the  employee  may  be  entitled. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"employee"  includes: 

(1)  persons  occupying  positions  not  lower 
than  the  OS-9  level  In  the  air  traffic  control- 
ler series  In  air  traffic  control  centers  or  ter- 
minals or  In  flight  service  stations,  persons 
occupying  positions  not  lower  than  the  OS- 
9  or  WO-10  level  In  airway  facilities  sectors. 


and  persons  occupying  flight  Inspection 
crewmember  positions  not  lower  than  the 
OS- 11  In  flight  Inspection  field  offices,  the 
duties  of  whose  positions  are  determined  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  to  be 
directly  involved  In  or  responsible  for  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  the  air  traffic 
control  sytsem;  and 

(2)  persons  occupying  flight  test  pilot 
positions  not  lower  than  the  GS-12  level  In 
regions  or  centers,  the  duties  of  whose  posi- 
tions are  determined  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  to  bs  unusually  taxing  and 
critical  to  the  advancement  of  safety  in 
the  national  airspace  system. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  determine  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  5647  of  this 
title  relating  to  limitation  of  premium  pay 
shall  not  apply  to  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  who  Is  eligible 
for  the  operational  responsibility  differential 
authorized  by  this  section. 

The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter 
65  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  after 
section  5546 : 

"Sec.  5646a.  Operational  responsibility  dif- 
ferential for  employees  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration." 

Subchapter  V  of  ch^ter  56  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  6646b  after  aectlon 
5546a: 

"Sec.  5646b.  C^seratlonal  currency  pay  for 
air  traffic  controllers". 

"An  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, classified  In  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller Eerles.  who  is  employed  In  an  air 
traffic  control  center  or  terminal  and  who  is 
not  required  as  a  condition  of  his  employ- 
ment to  be  certified  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  as  medically  qualified  for  and 
proficient  in  the  separation  and  control  of 
air  traffic  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  upon 
attaining  such  certification  of  medical  and 
proficiency  qualifications  an  operational  cur- 
rency differential  of  1.6  percent  of  his  rate 
of  basic  pay  while  so  certified". 

The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  ch^ter 
65  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  item  after 
section  5646a: 

"Sec.  5546b.  Operational  currency  pay  for 
air  traffic  controllers". 

Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  5546c  following 
section  5646b: 

"Sec.  5S46c.  Pay  for  on-the-job  training  by 
air  traffic  controllers". 

"An  air  traffic  controller  selected  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  as- 
signed to  provide  on-the-job  training  to  an- 
other air  traffic  controller  who  is  directly 
involved  In  the  separation  and  control  of 
live  air  traffic  shall  be  eUglble  to  receive 
premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  10  percent 
of  his  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  time  that  he 
provides  such  traming,  and  such  premium 
pay  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu 
of  any  other  premium  pay  to  which  the  air 
traffic  controller  may  be  entitled". 

The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter 
55  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  section  after 
section  S546b: 

"Sec.  5646c.  Pay  for  on-the-job  training  by 
air  traffic  controllers". 

Subchapter  V  of  chapter  66  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  5S46d  after  sec- 
tion 5&46C : 

"Sec.  5646d.  Premium  pay  for  loss  of  meal 
period". 

"An  air  traffic  controller  or  a  flight  serv- 
ice station  specialist  employed  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  working  a  regularly 
scheduled  8-hoiir  period  of  service  and  who 
is  required  by  his  supervisor  to  work  that 
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8-hour  period  without  a  30  minute  meal 
break  shall  be  paid  one-half  hour  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  his  rate  of 
basic  pay.  The  meal  period  shall  be  granted 
during  the  fourth  through  sixth  hour  of 
such  8-hour  period." 

The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chapter 
55  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  after 
section  5546c: 

•Sec.  5546d.  Premium  pay  for  loss  of  meal 
period". 

Section  5532  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f) 
to  read  as  follows: 

•'(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  retired  members  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  are  temporarily  employed  In  an 
air  traffic  control  function  or  In  a  related 
training  function  during  a  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
to  require  special  air  traffic  recruitment 
efforts,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive full  retired  or  retainer  pay  In  addition 
to  the  salary  for  the  position  occupied.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effec- 
tive until  December  31.  1984". 

Section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (f» 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  annuitant,  receiving  an  annuity 
from  the  Fund,  upon  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion In  an  air  traffic  control  function  or  in 
a  related  training  function  during  a  period 
determined  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator to  require  special  air  traffic  recruit- 
ment efforts,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue 
to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  In 
addition  to  the  salary  for  the  position  occu- 
pied. The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
only  be  applicable  to  annuitants  who  filed 
an  application  for  retirement  with  their  em- 
ploying agency  before  August  3.  1981  or 
whose  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service  oc- 
curred before  August  3.  1981.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  until 
December  31.  1984". 

Section  4109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator may  pay  a  person  undergoing  train- 
ing as  an  air  traffic  controller  at  that  em- 
ployee's rate  of  basic  pay  for  time  the 
employee  Is  assigned  to  training  In  excess 
of  40  hours  In  a  workweek". 

Section  8339(e)  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  adding 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  ",  except  that 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  an  individ- 
ual who  has  received  a  refund  of  civil  service 
retirement  deductions  pursuant  to  section 
8342  of  this  title  covering  any  period  in 
which  he  was  employed  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller, unless  the  individual  redeposits  the 
amounts  refunded  pursuant  to  section  8334 
(d)  of  this  title." 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2.  3. 
10.  and  11  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as 
of  August  3.  1981,  commencing  with  shifts 
beginning  on  or  after  5:00  a.m.  Eastern  Day- 
light Time.  The  amendments  made  by  other 
sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  aoplicable  pay  period 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  for  sections  1  and  13  which 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  puts  an  adjustment 
in  the  pay  scale  of  certain  FAA  em- 
ployees who  are  necessary  at  this  partic- 
ular point  in  time. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
majority  leader,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin;  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Chiles,  ^ho  is  ranking 
on  the  Transportation  Committee  and 
myself,  of  course,  as  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  disagreement  about  the 
debt  we  owe  the  men  and  women  in  the 
FAA  who  have  kept  our  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  operating  both  safely  and 
efficiently  siiice  the  controllers  strike  in 
early  August.  Few  of  us  would  have  an- 
ticipated that  despite  the  magnitude  of 
the  controllers  walk-out,  our  air  traffic 
system  is  operating  at  about  80  percent 
of  the  prestrike  commercial  traffic  levels. 
That  kind  of  effort  richly  deserves  our 
recognition  today. 

I  would  also  add  that  all  my  conver- 
sations with  the  users  of  the  air  traffic 
system  indicate  convincingly  that  the 
system  is  operating  not  only  the  con- 
trollers who  have  stuck  with  the  FAA, 
but  also  others  in  the  FAA  who  have 
performed  extraordinarily  in  providing 
that  level  of  safety. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  strike  by  the 
professional  air  traffic  controllers,  it  is 
critical  that  we  undertake  an  expedited 
effort  to  restafi  our  air  traffic  control 
facilities  at  the  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary levels  to  insure  the  continued  safety 
of  the  flying  public.  Special  recruitment 
procedures  and  increased  emphasis  on 
controller  training  will  be  necessary.  To 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  system,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  provide  special 
recruitment  incentives,  and  to  assure 
that  the  current  workforce  receives  equi- 
table pay  treatment.  This  amendment 
does  not  require  an  additional  appropri- 
ation, as  funding  is  currently  present  in 
H.R.  4209  to  fully  cover  the  costs  of  my 
proposal. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  will 
enable  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  temporarily  appoint  retired  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  annuitsmts  to  posi- 
tion in  air  traffic  control  functions  and 
related  training  functions  without  a  re- 
duction in  their  annuities.  They  would 
be  hired  to  fill  short-term  needs,  and 
would  be  used  only  in  positions  for  which 
they  are  fully  qualified — I  want  to  em- 
phasize here  that  safety  will  not  be  com- 
promised in  any  manner  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  individuals.  When  the  FAA 
Administrator  has  determined  that  the 
need  for  such  a  special  controller  re- 
cruitment effort  has  terminated,  these 
special  employees  will  return  to  their 
retired  status. 

Also  proposing  that  designated  classes 
of  FAA  employees  receive  an  operational 
responsibility  differential  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  their  basic  rate  of  pay  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  role  they  have 
played  and  continue  to  play  in  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system.  In  addition,  certain 
personnel — such  as  data  system  special- 
ists and  planning  and  procedures  spe- 
cialists in  FAA  terminals  and  centers — 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  an  opera- 
tional currency  differential  of  1.6  per- 
cent of  their  base  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers who  provide  training  to  other 


air  traffic  controllers  are  assuming  an 
extra  responsibility  on  top  of  their  al- 
ready significant  duties.  I  propose  a  pre- 
miimi  pay  of  10  percent  of  their  basic 
rate  of  pay  to  those  air  traffic  controllers. 
The  premium  pay  would  be  in  addition 
to  other  premium  pay  to  which  the  con- 
troller is  entitled. 

f\irther,  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  training  provisions  of  title  S 
so  that  an  air  traffic  controller  may  re- 
ceive pay  for  time  in  a  training  status 
in  excess  of  a  40-hour  workweek.  Pay 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay,  not  at 
overtime  rates.  These  provisions,  Mr. 
President,  recognize  that  intensified 
training  efforts  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
build the  air  traffic  system  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Although  the  FAA  seeks  to  provide 
each  controller  with  time  for  a  mea' 
break,  this  is  not  always  possible  given 
unusual  workload  conditions  which  may 
arise  at  a  particular  facility.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  proposing  that,  on  those  oc- 
casions when  a  half-hour  meal  break 
cannot  be  granted  at  a  reasonable  time 
during  an  8-hour  shift,  a  controller  shall 
be  paid  at  one  and  one-half  times  his 
basic  rate  of  pay  for  the  time  spent 
working  rather  than  on  meal  break. 

The  last  aspect  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  would  clarify  the  special  con- 
troller retirement  program  which  guar- 
antees a  minimum  50-percent  annuity  to 
a  retiring  controller.  My  proposal  would 
amend  the  controller  retirement  statute 
to  make  clear  that  a  controller  who  has 
withdrawn  money  from  the  retirement 
fimd  will  not  receive  the  minimum  an- 
nuity of  50  percent  unless  he  has  rede- 
posited  those  contributions.  As  presently 
drafted,  section  8336(e)  of  title  5  could 
be  construed  to  mean  that  a  controller 
who  resigns  and  withdraws  all  of  his  re- 
tirement contributions  to  be  eligible  for 
a  minimum  50-percent  annuity  upon  re- 
employment. Of  course,  that  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  provisions,  and  this  amend- 
ment today  would  clarify  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  rebuild  our  Nation's  air  traffic 
control  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  5546a.  This  section  authorizes 
designated  classes  of  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration employees  to  receive  an  opera- 
tional responsibility  differential  of  5  percent 
of  their  basic  salary.  Only  designated  types 
of  employees  at  or  above  specified  grade  levels 
could  be  entitled  to  receive  the  operational 
responsibility  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
employees  at  the  lower  grade  levels  have 
fewer  operational  responsibilities.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  would  have  dis- 
cretion to  determine  position  coverage  within 
the  statutory  guidelines.  For  example,  for 
coverage  to  apply  to  a  specific  flight  test  pilot 
position,  the  Administrator  would  need  to 
determine  that  the  duties  of  the  position  are 
both  unusually  taxing  and  critical  to  the 
advancement  of  safety  of  the  national  air- 
space system;  for  other  types  of  designated 
Doaitions  to  be  covered,  the  Administrator 
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would  need  to  determine  that  the  duties  are 
directly  involved  in  or  responsible  for  the 
operation  or  maintenance  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  Subsection  (c)  of  proposed 
section  5546a  provides  that  FAA  employees 
who  are  eligible  for  the  operational  respon- 
sibility differential  are  exempted  from  the 
limitation  on  premium  pay  of  section  5647  of 
title  6. 

Section  6S46b.  This  section  would  provide 
an  Incentive  for  employees  In  air  traffic  con- 
trol centers  and  terminals  who  are  classified 
as  controllers  but  who  are  not  required  by  the 
FAA  to  maintain  certification  of  'q;iedlcal  and 
operational  currency  to  seek  such  certifica- 
tion. It  would  provide  premium  pay  of  1.6 
percent  of  base  pay  to  an  individual  who  re- 
ceives such  certification  during  the  period 
that  he  maintains  that  certification. 

Section  5516c.  This  section  would  entitle 
air  traffic  controllers  to  10  percent  premium 
pay  for  providing  on-the-job  training  to 
other  controllers  who  are  engaged  In  separat- 
ing and  controlling  live  air  traffic.  It  would 
not  apply  to  Instructors  at  the  FAA  Academy 
where  all  training  Is  performed  under  simu- 
lated air  traffic  conditions  or  to  classroom 
training  at  the  facilities. 

Section  5546d.  This  section  would  either 
asstire  air  traffic  controllers  an  uninterrupted 
meal  break  of  one-half  hour's  duration  for 
each  full  eight  hours  they  work  or  In  lieu  of 
that  It  would  provide  premium  compensa- 
tion for  that  one-half  hour  period  should 
workload  not  permit  such  a  break. 

Sections  5532  and  8344.  These  sections 
would  permit  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator to  temporarily  employ  at  his  discre- 
tion retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  Civil  Service  annuitants  in  FAA 
air  traffic  control  functions  or  In  related 
training  functions,  while  permitting  the  re- 
tirees to  retain  their  full  annuities  and  full 
salaries  for  the  positions  occupied.  The  In- 
dividuals covered  may  be  employed  only  dur- 
ing a  period  defined  by  the  Administrator  as 
requiring  special  air  traffic  control  recruit- 
ment efforts.  An  employee  will  be  returned  to 
his  retirement  status  when  the  need  for  his 
services  Is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  terminated.  In  the  case  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice annuitants,  they  must  have  retired  or 
have  filed  an  application  fcH-  retirement  with 
their  employing  agency  before  August  3, 1981. 
In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
posal; otherwise,  the  proposal  cotild  serve  as 
an  Inducement  for  Individuals  to  retire.  The 
provisions  do  not  provide  any  special  tenure 
to  these  employees  who  are  temporarily  em- 
ployed nor  do  they  alter  In  any  way  the 
existing  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
separate  employees  on  temporary  appoint- 
ments at  any  time. 

Section  4109.  This  section  would  permit  air 
traffic  controller  trainees  to  receive  pay  for 
time  assigned  to  training  in  excess  of  40 
hours  In  a  week.  Pay  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
basic  pay.  not  at  special  overtime  rates. 

Section  8339(e).  This  section  would  clarify 
the  special  controller  early  retirement  pro- 
gram. At  the  present  time,  the  law  could  be 
construed  to  entitle  a  controller  to  a  mini- 
mum annultv  of  50  percent  even  If  he  has 
withdrawn  all  his  retirement  contributions 
and  failed  to  repay  them.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  would  make  It  clear 
that  a  controller  is  entitled  to  a  50  percent 
minimum  annultv  only  If  he  has  redeposited 
into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  all 
withdrawals  he  has  previously  made  from 
the  Fund:  otherwise,  the  controller's  retire- 
ment will  be  calculated  In  the  same  manner 
as  for  other  Federal  employees  and  may  re- 
sult In  less  than  a  50  percent  annuity. 

The  final  changes  provide  for  the  effective 
dates  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  has  no  budgetary  impact  because 
the  funds  are  available. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  685)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  set 
aside  the  technical  committee  amend- 
ment in  order  for  the  Chair  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  recognition. 

tn>   AMSNOKENT    MO.    686 

(Purpose:  To  dlst^prove  In  its  entirety  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care  fa- 
cility construction) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  OeCon- 
ciNi)  for  himself,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Matsunaca,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Qlenn.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Sassser. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  strike  out  all  on  lines  1 
through  5  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(43)  The  Congress  disapproves  the  pro- 
posed deferral  D82-140.  which  would  defer 
the  amount  of  $91,300,000  of  budget  author- 
ity for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  October  23. 
1981.  under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  Such  disapproval 
of  such  deferral  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  Into  law  of  this  reso- 
lution and  the  enactment  of  this  resolution 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Impoundment 
(Control  Act  of  1974,  have  the  same  effect  as 
passage  by  either  House  of  Congress  on  such 
date  of  an  impoundment  resolution  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1011(4)  of  such  Act)  disap- 
proving sucih  deferral. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  floor  privileges,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  suoport  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona: I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment as  well  as  of  Senate  Resolution  239. 

First,  I  am  interested  in  the  pending 
amendment  because  of  the  direct  impact 
of  this  deferral  on  the  State  of  Ohio, 
specifically  on  the  Chillicothe  Veterans' 
Administration    Medical    Center.    This 


center  is  a  nonafiOliated  psychiatric  f  acfl- 
ity  located  in  south  central  Ohio.  The 
345 -acre  facility  has  a  total  authorized 
bed  capacity  of  1.107  hospital  and  99 
nursing  home  care  beds  situated  in  13 
patient  buildings.  Chillicothe  serves  the 
nearly  1.3  million  veterans  residing  in 
medical  district  13,  providing  health 
services  to  veterans  from  a  wide  geo- 
graphic range  in  the  Ohio.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  area. 

The  mission  of  this  health  care  facility 
is  to  provide  quality  primary  and  second- 
ary care  in  psychiatry  and  primary  care 
in  medicine,  rehabilitation  medicine  and 
dentistry  to  veterans. 

In  addition  to  general  hospital  care, 
facilities  exist  for  the  provision  of  inter- 
mediate care  and  nursing  home  care. 
Primary  and  follow-up  care  are  provided 
through  ambulatory  care  clinics,  includ- 
ing podiatry,  optometry,  respiratory  in- 
tensive care  and  cardiology,  and  through 
residential  care  follow-up.  Unique  capa- 
bilities exist  at  this  facility  in  the  provi- 
sion of  specialized  rehabilitation  medi- 
cine services,  alcoholic  rehabilitation, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  compen- 
sated work  therapy. 

The  Chillicothe  facility's  major  build- 
ings were  built  during  the.  1920's  and 
1930's.  The  first  phase  of  a  programed 
facility  improvement  was  completed  in 
1979.  This  project,  costing  $10  million, 
renovated  five  buildings.  Phase  n,  which 
would  renovate  three  additional  build- 
ings, was  fully  funded  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  needed  on- 
going renovation  program  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  defer  for  yet 
another  year.  A  report  on  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Legion  at  the 
Chillicothe  facility  notes  that  the  un- 
remodeled  psychiatric  wards  are  cur- 
rently in  violation  of  the  life  safety  code 
due  to  exit  deficiencies  and,  I  under- 
stand, in  noncompliance  with  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals standards  on  patient  privacy.  I  be- 
lieve our  veterans  deserve  better. 

Beyond  my  specfic  interest  in  the 
Chillicothe  facility.  I  fully  share  the  con- 
cerns so  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cranston)  . 
when  he  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
239.  The  deferral  notice  states  "this 
amount  is  deferred  while  the  administra- 
tion reviews  all  major  construction  proj- 
ects for  VA  medical  facilities  and  con- 
siders alternative  methods  for  providing 
readily  available  quality  medical  care." 
This  is  a  euphemism  for  mainstreaming 
or  vouchering  out  which  could  imder- 
mine  the  whole  VA  health  care  system. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
Quality  health  services  to  our  Nation's 
veterans  and  I  strongly  support  the  con- 
tinued provision  of  that  care  through  the 
VA  medical  care  system.  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  order  to  send  a  strong  message 
to  this  administration  that  we  are  not 
interested  in  any  procosals  which 
threaten  the  continued  viability  of  the 
VA  medical  care  system. 

I  am  glad  to  recommend  this  amend- 
ment to  my  colleagues  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. I  think  it  is  very  valuable, 
and  I  compliment  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  bringing  it  to  our  attention. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  dis- 
approve the  deferral  (D82-140)  of  five 
major  VA  construction  projects  totaling 
$81.3  mUlion. 

The  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Veterans  Affairs'  Committee, 
Senator  Cranston,  originally  introduced 
this  Impoundment  resolution  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1981,  and  joins  me  as  an  original 
coepoDsor  of  this  amendment  today.  Also 
joining  us  as  original  cosponsors  are 
Senators   Randolph,    Matsttnaga,   Mrr- 

CHBLL,     BHADLKY,     GLKNN.     METZENBAUH, 

Wkicker,  Williams,  and  Sasser. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
disapprove  the  deferral  of  the  following 
five  VA  major  construction  projects: 

First,  a  research  and  educatlMi  addi- 
tion at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  In  the  amount 
of  $11.4  million; 

Second,  a  nursing  home  and  parking 
garage  at  Washington,  D.C.,  In  the 
amount  of  $22.4  million; 

•nUrd,  a  phased  replacement  facility 
at  Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  In  the  amount  of 
$13.7  million; 

Fourth,  a  surgical  addition  at  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  in  the  amount  of  $14.8  mil- 
ll<»i;  and 

Fifth,  a  facility  renovation  at  East  Or- 
ange, N.J.,  in  the  amount  of  $29  million. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  deferral  of  the  first  two  construction 
projects — those  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
and  Washington,  D.C.— have  already 
been  disapproved  and  are  incorporated 
as  part  of  the  continuing  resolution.  I 
applaud  that  action  but  believe  that  the 
deferral  of  all  five  of  the  construction 
projects  contained  In  D82-140  should  be 
disapproved  for  the  following  reasons. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  President,  the 
message  accompanying  this  deferral 
raises  a  fundamental  policy  Issue.  That 
message,  which  has  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
October  23  states,  and  I  quote: 

This  amount  la  deferred  while  the  Ad- 
ministration reviews  all  the  malor  construc- 
tion projects  for  VA  medical  facilities  and 
considers  alternative  methods  for  providing 
readily  available  quality  medical  care  for 
eligible  veterans. 

Let  me  underscore  the  point  that  this 
is  the  only  justification  that  the  Presi- 
dent provides  for  this  deferral. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  alternative 
methods  could  the  Administration  pos- 
sibly be  considering  for  providing  retidlly 
available  quality  medical  care  for  eligible 
veterans?  The  only  alternative  method 
conceivable  would  be  some  scheme 
whereby  veterans  would  receive  treat- 
ment In  non-VA  medical  facilities  by 
way  of  a  voucher  system  vrtth  the  Ped- 
vtbX  Government  picking  up  the  costs. 

To  embark  upon  a  course  of  voucher- 
ing  or  mainstreamlng  veterans  Into  the 
private  health  care  sector  Is  not  only 
bad  policy,  it  represents  a  violation  of 
our  commitment  to  the  men  and  wwnen 
who  have  served  their  Nation  with  honor 
during  periods  of  war.  A  veteran  is  a 
unique  Individual,  with  unique  health 
care  needs  and  an  independent  health 
care  system  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  specifically  designed  to 
meet  those  needs.  If  we  begin  the  process 


of  mainstreamlng,  or  contracting  out, 
it  will  surely  slpial  the  demise  of  an 
Independent  health  care  system  within 
the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  I  categorically  reject 
voucherlng  or  mainstreamlng  as  a  policy 
option.  Every  major  veterans'  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  categorically  rejects 
this  concept.  The  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  VA,  Dr.  Donald  Custls,  emphat- 
ically rejects  this  Idea.  The  Administra- 
tor of  the  VA,  Mr.  Robert  Nlmmo,  during 
his  confirmation  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  reg- 
istered his  opposition  to  the  concept  of 
mainstreaming.  Yet  here  we  are,  once 
again,  wondering  if  the  administration 
is  seriously  considering  such  an  option. 
I  urge  every  member  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  so  we  can  lay  this 
matter  to  rest  once  and  for  all. 

Although  my  primary  purpose  for  dis- 
approving this  deferral  is  based  on  my 
strong  objections  to  the  language  of  the 
deferral  message,  I  believe  these  projects 
should  move  forward  on  schedule  for  ad- 
ditional reasons.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tlMi  has  a  moral  obligation  to  provide 
quality  health  care  to  the  Nation's  vet- 
erans at  each  of  the  172  hospitals  within 
the  VA  medical  system.  Many  of  these 
facilities  are  antiquated  and  are  In  des- 
perate need  of  renovation  and  repair. 
Others  require  design  changes  to  accom- 
modate the  Installation  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  medical  equipment  and  tech- 
nology. Still  others  require  additional 
operating  room  space  so  veterans  will  not 
be  faced  with  long  delays  for  essential 
surgical  procedures.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  the  situation  in  my  home 
State  of  Arizona. 

The  Prescott  VA  Medical  Center  has 
only  one  surgical  suite.  Whenever  two 
surgical  procedures  are  required  simul- 
taneously, one  must  be  performed  at  a 
local  hospital,  and  this  is  not  an  infre- 
quent occurrence.  Additionally,  the  sur- 
gical recovery  suite  is  located  on  a  differ- 
ent floor  from  the  surgical  suite  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  building.  Clearly,  this 
hospital  needs  immediate  attention  If  It 
is  to  fulfill  its  promise  of  quality  health 
care  for  the  veterans  it  serves,  yet  no 
construction  is  planned  for  this  facility 
until  1984. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  VA  does  not  have 
adequate  funding  to  meet  the  continous 
need  for  upgrading  and  repair  of  exist- 
ing facilities  within  the  system,  it  will 
be  unable  to  maintain  its  current  re- 
putation as  a  health  resource  system  of 
the  highest  caliber.  Our  veterans  deserve 
the  best  medical  care  available  and  that 
is  the  type  of  care  they  have  historically 
received.  Any  significant  decline  in  the 
quality  of  care  in  the  VA  hospital  system, 
however,  will  Inevitably  lead  to  its  de- 
mise. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  deferral 
should  be  disapproved  for  yet  another 
reason.  Our  VA  hospitals  ao-e  already 
overburdened  and  additional  pressures 
will  Inevitably  be  placed  on  the  system 
by  an  increasingly  aged  veteran  p(q)u- 
latlon.  Twelve  million  World  War  n 
veterans  are  rapidly  approaching  an 
average  age  of  65.  It  is  precisely  at  this 
point  In  life  when  most  individuals  re- 


quire additional  medical  attention  and 
care.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  delaying 
construction  projects  when  we  know  with 
certitude  that  an  ever-Increasing  cum- 
ber of  eligible  veterans  are  going  to  need 
additional  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  this  de- 
ferral should  be  disapproved  because  it 
will  ultimately  result  In  increased  costs. 
The  VA  estimates  that  a  1-year  delay 
of  the  five  projects  the  Administration 
has  proposed  to  defer  will  add  $25.7  mil- 
lion to  their  total  projected  costs.  A  1- 
year  delay  on  the  three  projects  not  in- 
corporated in  the  continuing  resolution 
will  add  $17.8  million  to  the  cost  of  those 
projects.  These  are  not  insignificant 
amounts,  Mr.  President. 

If  our  ultimate  objective  Is  to  reduce 
VA  health  care  costs,  It  cannot  be 
achieved  by  delaying  essential  construc- 
tion projects.  We  can  expect  the  cost  of 
construction  to  continue  to  escalate  and 
any  project  delays  will  necessarily  result 
in  the  Federal  Gtovemment  footing  a 
larger  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  the 
importance  that  the  second  sentence  of 
our  amendment  would  add  to  the  provi- 
sion disapproving  the  deferral.  That  part 
of  our  amendment  is  designed  to  trigger 
the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  requiring  that,  when  a 
proposed  deferral  Is  approved,  the 
funds  be  made  available  for  obligation 
and  authorizing  the  Comptroller  General 
to  enforce  that  reqiiirement  in  court. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however,  that, 
under  sections  1012(B)  and  1016  of  that 
Act,  the  requirement  that  funds  be  made 
available  for  obligation  and  this  enforce- 
ment provision  apply  only  where  either 
House  of  Congress  has  passed  an  Im- 
poundment resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral.  Section  1011(4)  of  the 
act  defines  the  term  "Impoundment  Res- 
olution" as  a  resolution  of  either  House 
"which  only  expresses  its  disapproval  of 
a  proposed  deferral." 

Since  the  continuing  resolution  ob- 
viously does  not  meet  that  definition, 
language  specifying  that  enactment  of 
the  provision  disapproving  the  deferral 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  passage  of 
an  Impoundment  resolution  seems  neces- 
sary In  order  for  the  disapproval  to  have 
the  Intended  effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  communicaticms  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  AMVETS  and  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America  in  support 
of  this  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mailcbam  Message 

We  seek  your  support  for  Senator  DeCon- 
clnl's  effort  to  disapprove  the  deferral  of 
$91.3  minion  in  VA  hospital  construction 
appropriations. 

Deferral  of  these  funds  will  delay  the  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  five  VA  facilities. 
This  delay,  when  considering  the  Impact  of 
Inflation,  will  result  In  Increased  construc- 
tion costs. 

E.  Philip  Rigoin, 
Director,  National  Legislative 
CommiMton,  the  AmeHcan  Legion. 
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Hon.  Dennis  DsConcini, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1.9  mllUon 
men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War*  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  In  tbe 
strongest  possible  terms  your  support  and 
vote  tomorrow,  November  19,  for  the  DeCon- 
clnl-Cranstan  et  al.  amendment,  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  disapproving  deferral 
063-140,  the  Justification  for  which  would  be 
the  first  step  In  destroying  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  system  by  contracting  out 
medical  care  for  disabled  veterapa. 

ABTHum  J.  Feixwock, 
National  Commander-in-Chiet,  Veteran* 
of  Foreign  War*  of  the  United  State*. 

Pabaltzed  Vbtebans  or  Ameeica, 

November  13.  198t. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 
Senate.  Dirkaen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America  urgently  requests  your  sup- 
port for  passage  of  Senate  Resolution  239. 
This  Besolutlon  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Alan  Cranston  In  response  to  a  proposed  de- 
ferral. DB2-140,  which  would  withhold  $91.3 
mllUon  m  appropriated  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration medical  funds  In  FY  1982.  The  De- 
ferral Message  Indicates  the  Administration 
Is  seeking  to  delay  funding  while  alternative 
methods  for  providing  medlca!  care  for  eli- 
gible veterans  is  being  considered.  This  ac- 
tion comes  at  a  time  when  VA  health  care 
facilities  are  already  stretched  to  the  limit 
In  providing  care  to  our  nation's  veterans.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  delay  caused  by  a  de- 
ferral could  add  $25.7  million  to  the  total 
projected  costs  for  the  projects  concerned. 
The  Senate  has  traditionally  supported  an 
Independent  VA  health-care  system  with 
adequate  funding. 

Again.  PVA  requests  your  support  for  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Resolution  239. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Jack  Poweix, 
Executive  Director. 


DisABLrs  American  Veterans, 

November  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  I  have  been  In- 
formed of  your  Intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  H.J.  Res.  357.  Fiscal  Year  1982  Con- 
tinuing Appropriations  for  all  Federal  De- 
partments and  Agencies,  when  that  measure 
Is  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  I  understand  your  amendment.  It 
would,  with  respect  to  funding  for  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  disapprove  deferral  D82- 
140  and  thereby  allow  the  VA  to  proceed 
with  five  major  health  care  construction 
projects  that  have  been  previously  author- 
ized. 

Senator  DeConcini,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  7(X).000  members  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  I  wish  to  state  that  you  have 
our  organization's  strong  and  unqualified 
support. 

As  you,  we  believe  that  responsible  main- 
tenance. Improvement  and  expansion  of  our 
VA  Hospital  System  must  continue  if  our 
nation  Is  to  fulfill  Its  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide quality  medical  care  to  America's  sick 
and  disabled  veteran  population. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  leader- 
ship role  you  have  assumed  on  this  most  im- 
portant Issue.  I  trust  that  you  will  receive 
the  full  support  of  your  colleagues  In  the 
United  States  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Srekman  E.  Roodzant. 

National  Commander. 


AMVETS, 
Lanham,  Md.,  November  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  On  November 
12,  1981,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator  Alan 
CraAston  expressing  AMVETS  approval  for 
hli  proposed  resolution  disapproving  the 
deferred  of  91.3  million  dollars  of  funds 
previously  appropriated  that  were  to  be  ex- 
pended this  year  for  the  VA  hospital  con- 
struction. I  am  quoting  two  paragraphs  from 
that  letter: 

"Your  anxiety  about  the  President's  pro- 
posed deferral  of  appropriations  for  5  VA 
major  construction  projects  that  was  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  on  October  23  Is 
shared  by  AMVETS.  We  feel,  as  you  do.  that 
there  is  no  Jurisdiction  for  the  proposed 
deferral  of  91.3  millions  of  dollar  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  that  were  to  be  expended 
this  fiscal  year.  There  Is  no  viable  alternative 
for  providing  readily  available  quality  medl- 
ca! care  for  eligible  veterans.  We  also  view 
the  possibility  of  a  veteran's  health  care 
program  turning  Into  a  voucher  system  with 
veterans  receiving  health  care  In  non-VA 
hospitals  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  path,  referred  to  as  'Mainstream- 
lng', favored  by  the  private  Medical  Sector, 
can  lead  to  only  one  destination:  The  In- 
evitable demise  of  the  VA  health  care  sys- 
tem. And.  we  are  convinced,  that  such  an 
obituary  Is  currently  being  written  by  the 
Administration  and  others  who  are  intent 
to  see  the  passing  of  the  VA  health  care  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it  today. 

"We  are  completely  In  agreement  with 
and  unequlvocably  endorse  your  resolution 
disapproving  the  deferral  of  major  construc- 
tion funds  with  opposition  to  any  suggestion 
that  there  Is  any  appropriate  role  for  the 
concept  of  'Mainstreamlng'  or  "voucherlng 
out'  veterans'  health  care.  Your  efforts  in 
combating  such  attempts  are  greatlv  ap- 
precloted  by  the  membership  of  AMVETS." 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oabriel  p.  Brinskt. 
Anting  National  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  with  whom  I  am  pleased  to 
serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  great 
friend  of  our  Nation's  veterans.  In  this 
his  first  year  on  the  committee,  he  has 
proven  to  be  active  and  effective  in  pro- 
tecting their  interests. 

His  amendment  derives  from  the  im- 
poundment resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 239,  which  I  introduced  on  Novem- 
ber 5  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  eight  other 
Senators,  to  disapprove  the  October  23, 
1981.  proposed  deferral.  D82-140,  of  five 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  con- 
struction projects.  As  Senator  DeConcini 
has  noted,  our  resolution  has  the  strong, 
unified  support  of  the  Veterans'  organi- 
zations. 

These  organizations  and  those  of  us 
supporting  the  resolution  and  this 
amendment  clearly  see  the  central  issue 
here  as  far  transcending  the  merits  of 
the  projects  Involved— the  merits  of 
which  are  not  in  dispute,  all  are  neces- 


sary and  have  previously  been  approved 
by  the  Congress.  The  central  issue  Is 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  endorse 
or  reject  a  concept — the  vouchering-out 
of  veterans'  health  care  services — that 
would  undermine  the  very  foundation  of 
a  strong.  Independent  Va  health  care 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  and  could  lead  to  the 
dismantling  of  that  system. 

In  his  October  23  message,  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  defer  funds  covered  by 
deferral  D82-140  "pending  completion  of 
a  project  review"  described  in  the  en- 
closed deferral  report  as  being  "while 
the  administration  reviews  all  major 
construction  projects  for  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities and  considers  alternative  meth- 
ods for  providing  readily  available  qual- 
ity medical  care  for  eligible  veterans." 

Mr.  President,  the  only  alternative  to 
the  provision  of  care  through  VA  facil- 
ities that  has  been  under  consideration 
within  and  without  the  administration  is 
to  provide  veterans  with  health  care  in 
non-VA  hospitals  by  way  of  a  voucher 
system,  with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  for  the  care  received.  This  is  the 
so-called  "mainstreaming"  approach  in 
non-VA  hospitals,  a  misnomer  iii  my  view 
because  the  VA  is  already  in  the  main- 
stream of  modem  medicine.  That  the  ad- 
ministration Is  giving  such  an  alternative 
serious  consideration  is  troublesome 
enough;  but  I  find  it  especially  discon- 
certing that  the  President  himself,  by 
specifically  explaining  the  basis  for  the 
deferral — ^in  the  transmittal  message  that 
he  himself  signed — apparently  approves 
of  his  administration's  consideration  of 
such  an  siltemative,  an  alternative  that 
clearly  is  the  first  giant  step  toward 
shutting  down  the  entire  VA  hospital 
system. 

I  imequlvocally  reject  such  an  ap- 
proach, and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
do  so  as  well.  In  my  view,  once  you  start 
down  the  road  of  voucherlng,  it  becomes 
inevitable  that  the  whole  VA  system  will 
lose  Its  Identity,  its  vitality,  and  Its  co- 
hesiveness  and  will  eventually  wither 
away. 

Thus,  I  strongly  believe  that  any  defer- 
ral based  on  giving  the  executive  brsmch 
time  to  explore  this  alternative  Is  ex- 
tremely ill-advised.  It  deserves  to  be 
turned  down  fatly  and  decisively  by  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment.  That  is  why  I 
Introduced  S.  Res.  239. 

ARCrrMENTS   AGAINST   VOUCHERING   OUT 

Mr.  President,  on  November  5.  in  in- 
troducing that  impoundment  resolution 
to  disapprove  the  proposed  deferral,  I 
made  a  detailed  statement  explaining 
why  disapproval  of  the  deferral  Is  so  Im- 
portant. TThat  statement  appears  in  the 
daily  edition  of  the  Record  for  that  date 
on  pages  S13032  through  S13041.]  I  will 
not  reiterate  in  full  all  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  that  statement,  but  I  do  feel 
,lt  Is  important  to  highlight  some  of  the 
arguments  against  the  deferral. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  runs  a  nation- 
wide. cMnprehenslve  health-care  system 
through  which  veterans  with  disabilities 
incurred  during  their  service  are  given 
the  treatment  that  they  need  and  de- 
serve. Providing  such  care  Is  a  naticmal 
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moral  commitment  of  the  highest  order. 
Any  suggestion  such  as  in  the  President's 
message  that  our  obligation  to  service- 
connected  veterans  can  be  met  by  gov- 
ernment payment  for  their  health  care 
in  community  facilities  is  simplistic  and 
overlooks  the  unique  benefits  of  the  VA 
system. 

By  virtue  of  its  obligation  to  care  for 
service-connected  veterans,  the  VA  sys- 
tem has  developed  great  skill  and  exper- 
tise in  treating  the  immediate  and  re- 
sidual effects  of  injuries  related  to  com- 
bat service,  such  as  amputations,  spinal- 
cord  injuries,  and  many  others,  inclu- 
ding the  psychological  after-effects  of 
combat.  Although  under  "vouchering- 
out"  there  may  be  facilities  in  some  com- 
mimities  that  could  provide  compara- 
ble care  for  some  of  these  disabilities, 
there  would  be  no  way  to  insure  that 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
would  receive  either  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  care  or  the  priority  for  getting 
it  that  they  now  receive  In  the  VA 
system. 

Moreover,  any  kind  of  vouchcing  sys- 
tem would  also  lead  to  financially  needy 
veterans  and  coupled — with  what  ap- 
pear to  be  inevitable  cutbacks  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  and  other  Fed- 
eral health-care  programs — elderly  vet- 
erans with  non-service-connected  disa- 
bilities having  to  go  without  needed  medi- 
cal care  or  receiving  less  than  adequate 
care. 

Substituting  access  in  community  fa- 
cilities In  place  of  the  VA  system  would 
have  a  number  of  other  significant  draw- 
backs. Under  legislation,  H.R.  3499.  just 
s'.gned  by  the  President  on  November  3, 
Public  Law  97-72.  and  another  bill,  S. 
266,  currently  passed  by  both  Houses 
and  awaiting  resolution  of  differences, 
the  VA  is  given  a  formal  role  as  the  pri- 
mary backup  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  treat  casualties  of  armed  con- 
flict. Any  significant  reduction  of  VA 
health  care  resources  would  preclude 
the  VA  from  filling  this  very  vital  role. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  is  a  national 
health-care  resource  that  is  becoming 
ever  more  important  as  the  Nation's 
population  ages  and  the  need  for  acute 
and  extended  care,  health  care  facilities 
grows  as  a  result.  In  anticipation  of  the 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  ag- 
ing veterans  that  will  be  turning  to  the 
system  in  the  near  future  as  the  over  12 
million  World  War  n  veterans  reach  an 
average  age  of  65,  the  VA  has  become  a 
leader  in  both  research  on  the  aging 
process  and  the  effects  of  aging  and  on 
caring  for  the  diseases  and  disabilities 
that  come  with  aging.  Because  of  its  ex- 
tensive relationships  with  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country,  the  VA's 
actions  in  this  regard  hold  promise  of 
far-reaching  impact. 

Although  the  primary  importance  of 
the  VA's  research  and  education  efforts 
In  cooperation  with  affiliated  medical 
schools  and  other  health  care  profes- 
sional training  institutions  is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  provided  to  eligible 
veterans.  These  efforts  have  larger  bene- 
fits for  all  society.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, over  one-third  of  all  medical  stu- 
dents received  some  of  their  training  in 
VA  facilities  as  did  70,000  nursing  and 
allied  health  students. 


COlfrVSION  ABOUT  TMC  ADMIMISTKATION'S 

posmoN 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  adminis- 
tration understood  and  appreciated  the 
importance  of  and  need  for  the  VA 
health  care  system.  Certainly,  that  was 
the  clear  impression  I  got  when  Robert  P. 
Nimmo,  now  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  told  the  committee  just  this  past 
July  9  at  his  confirmation  hearing — in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  my  good  friend  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Simpson),  on  his  "position 
on  the  need  for  a  separate,  an  independ- 
ent VA  medical  care  program" — that: 

Well.  I  think  It  Is  indispensable.  I  think 
that  a  separate  Independent  VA  medical 
care  program  represents  a  commitment  of  the 
people.  It  represents  a  commitment  of  the 
President. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  siren  song  of 
malnstreamlng  and  some  other  things  have 
been  floating  around,  but  those  are  hazard- 
ous Ideas  that  ought  not  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Nimmo  reiterated  this  view  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  clarification  as 
to  whether  it  was  clear  that  his  rejection 
of  "mainstreaming"  reflected  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  He  responded: 

As  I  understand  It.  I  think  the  President 
has  been  quite  clear  on  that. 

And  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Dr.  Donald  L. 
Custis.  has  spoken  out  forthrightly  in 
opposition  to  "mainstreaming"  on  nu- 
merotis  occasions.  In  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  this  t<«>ic  that  he  delivered 
to  the  American  Legion  Department  of 
Minnesota  the  day  following  his  meeting 
with  the  American  Medical  Association's 
board  of  trustees  to  discuss  a  resolution 
pending  before  that  body  that  advocated 
the  "mainstreaming  of  services  to  vet- 
erans". Dr.  Custis  stated,  as  he  had  to  the 
AMA,  with  reference  to  the  pending  res- 
olution: 

To  advocate  such  an  option  |  mainstream- 
ing] Is  entirely  contrary  to  the  historical 
position  and  commitment  of  the  electorate 
and  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  Dr.  Custis' 
views  of  mainstreaming,  at  a  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  hetiring  on  November 
5, 1  raised  with  him  my  concerns  regard- 
ing and  sought  clarification  of  the  stated 
justification  for  this  deferral.  Dr.  Custis 
indicated  that  he  could  provide  no  clari- 
fication and  that  he  had  not  received 
any  clarification  on  the  meaning  of  the 
justification  since  October  23.  when  the 
deferral  was  forwarded  to  the  Congress. 
When  I  asked  Dr.  Custis  if  he  wtis  con- 
cerned about  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment, he  replied  "I'm  confused  and  con- 
cerned." I  certainly  share  his  reaction  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  my  exchange 
with  Dr.  Custis  at  the  committee's  No- 
vember 5  hearing  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  from  Senate  Vbterans'  ArrAns 
Committee  Hearing,  November  5,  1981 

Senator  Cranstok.  Don,  in  my  opening 
remarks  I  referred  to  my  concerns  about  the 
ominous  Implications  of  Circular'  A-76.  In 
light  of  the  deferral  of  budget  authority  In 
the  major  construction  account  that  the 
President  sent  the  Congrees  on  October  23. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  statenxent  in  the 
Justification  for  that  deferral  that  the  tunds 
were  being  deferred  while  the  Administration 
considers  alternative  methods  for  providing 
readily  available,  quality  medical  care  for 
eligible  veterans,  which  I  believe  must  refer 
to  proposals  to  provide  veterans  with  health 
care  In  the  private  sector  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense, maybe  the  first  giant  step  towards 
shutting  down  the  entire  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem. 

I  know  that  Chairman  Simpson  feels  that 
there  is  no  such  implication.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  that,  as  you  know,  Administrator 
Nimmo,  at  bis  confirmation  hearing,  strongly 
supported  the  need  for  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent VA  medical  care  system  and,  with 
reference  to  proposals  to  mainstream  vet- 
eran's health  care,  stated  that  those  are  haz- 
ardous Ideas  that  ought  not  to  be  pursued. 

He  also  Indicated  to  txnth  the  Chairman 
and  me  that  the  President's  views  on  these 
Issues  were  the  same  as  his.  That's  what 
Chairman  Simpson  was  referring  to. 

I'm  also  aware  that  you  have  repeatedly 
spoken  out  against  mainstreaming  proposals. 
Do  you  have  any  comment  on  what  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  planning  by  way  of  Its  con- 
sideration of  these  alternative  methods,  so- 
called,  for  providing  health  care  to  veterans? 

Dr.  Custis.  Senator,  I  really  can  shed  no 
light  on  the  meaning  or  even  the  Implication 
of  that  phrase  In  the  deferral  request. 

I've  always  felt  that  the  threat — and  I  do 
Indeed  consider  It  a  threat — of  mainstream- 
ing Is  from  the  private  sector,  and  not  from 
within  the  Federal  establishment. 

As  a  matter  cf  fact,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  OMB  has  no  Interest  In 
mainstreaming  veteran  care  to  the  private 
sector. 

Senator  Cranston.  Are  you  concerned 
about  what  the  real  meaning  of  those  words 
are? 

Dr.  Custis.  I'm  confused  and  concerned. 
Senator. 

Senator  Cranston.  Have  you  been  given 
any  clarification  at  all  on  this  score  since 
October  23  when  the  deferral  message  was 
sent  to  Congress? 

Dr.  CusTiB.  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Apparently  his  pres- 
entation to  the  AMA  was  quite  persuasive 
because  the  "mainstreaming"  resolution 
failed  to  gain  support.  Instead,  a  wa- 
tered-down resolution  reaffirming  the 
need  to  maintain  the  historical  relation- 
ship between  the  AMA  and  the  VA 
health-care  system  was  adopted  by  tiie 
AMA  this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  note  for  my 
coUeagues'  reference  that  the  full  text 
of  Dr.  Custis'  very  thoughtful  and  per- 
suasive remarks  to  the  American  Legion 
Department  of  Minnesota  on  the  issue 
of  "mainstreaming"  is  printed  in  the 
daily  edition  of  the  Record  for  NovMn- 
ber  5,  1981,  on  pages  S13035  and  S13036. 

The  views,  moreover,  Mr.  President, 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  of 
Administrator  Nimmo  and  Chief  Medical 
Director  Custis  were  shared  elsewhere  in 
the  administration.  Earlier  this  year,  in 
the  June  1  issue  of  U.S.  Medicine  it 
was  noted  that — 

Donald  Moran,  Associate  Director  for  Hu- 
man Resources,  Veterans  and  Labor  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  assured 
the  National  Association  of  VA  Physicians 
that  the  idea  of  "mainstreaming;"  veterans' 
care — that  is.  shifting  It  to  the  private  sec- 
tor— is  one  the  Administration  is  neither 
pursuing  nor  even  interested  in. 

This  assurance  seems  totally  at  odds 
with  the  reference  in  the  administra- 
tion's deferral  documents  on  to  giving 
active     consideration    to    "alternative 
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methods  of  providing  readily  available 
quality  medical  care  for  eligible  vet- 
erans." 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  noted,  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  AMVETS,  and 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  are 
all  strongly  in  support  of  our  proposal 
to  disapprove  the  deferral  in  its  entirety. 

To  cite  one  example,  in  a  telegram 
that  Arthur  J.  Fellwock,  the  national 
commander-in-chief,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  sent  to  each  Senator  today, 
Mr.  Fellwock  expressed  the  VFW's  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  and  succinctly 
identified  the  issue.  He  stated,  with  re- 
spect to  the  stated  justification  for  the 
deferral,  that  it  "would  be  the  first  step 
in  destroying  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  system  by  contracting  out  medi- 
cal care  for  disabled  veterans." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Commander-in-Chief  Fell- 
wock's  telegram  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

November  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1.9  million 
men  and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of   the  United  States.  I  urge  m  the 
strongest  possible  terms  your  support  and 
vote  tomorrow,  November  19.  for  the  DeCon- 
clnl-Cranston  et  al.  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing    resolution     disapproving    deferral 
D82-140,  the  justification  for  which  would 
be  the  first  step  In  destroying  the  VA  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  system  by  contract- 
ing out  medical  care  for  disabled  veterans. 
Arthur  J.  Fellwock, 
National  Commander-in-Chief.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  War  of  the  United  States. 

DDTBRAL  will  WtSr^T  TN  SUBSTANTIAL  PROJECT 
COST    ESCALATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  need  to  express  strong  con- 
gressional disagreement  with  any  pro- 
posal to  dismantle  the  VA  health-care 
system,  deferral  D82-140  should  be  re- 
jected for  sound  economic  and  fiscal 
reasons.  Delay  in  undertaking  the  vari- 
ous projects  covered  by  the  deferral  can 
only  result  in  increased  governmental 
expense.  According  to  informal  contacts 
with  VA  Btaff,  the  so-called  inflation 
cost  of  this  deferral — the  difference  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  cost  over  the  fiscal 
year  1982  cost  for  the  five  projects — is 
$25.7  million.  This  inflation  cost  for  the 
three  projects  not  covered  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  $16.4  million.  I  see 
no  valid  reason  to  incur  such  additional 
expense  for  the  construction  of  projects 
the  need  for  which  is  not  in  dispute.  I 
do  not  believe  American  taxpavers  want 
us  to  spend  $25.7  million — or  $16.4  mil- 
lion— ^to  give  this  administration  time 
to  consider  a  proposal  for  dismantling 
the  VA  health-care  system. 

TRIG42XRIMG  IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  I  concur  fldly  with  the  explanation 
given  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  regarding  the  intended  effect 
of  and  the  need  for  the  provision  in  our 
amendment  making  the  disapproval  of 


the  deferral  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
the  impoundment  control  act.  It  would 
clearly  be  unwise  to  run  the  risk — which 
we  would  be  running  if  that  provision 
were  not  included — that  the  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  the  deferral  would 
not  be  given  full  effect  under  that  act. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  note  that  I 
do  not  consider  veterans'  programs  and 
benefits  to  be  sacred  cows.  The  Congress 
achieved  spending  reductions  in  veter- 
ans' programs  through  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for 
fiscal  year  1982  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  and  has 
worked  and  is  working  in  other  ways  to 
achieve  economies  in  VA  programs,  such 
as  facilitating  the  sharing  of  VA  and 
DOD  health-care  resources  through  the 
passage  of  S.  266,  wliich  the  Senate 
passed  on  October  27  and  the  House 
passed  with  amendments  on  November 
4.  But  the  VA  health-rjtre  system  must 
be  maintained,  and  I  loelieve  the  Senate 
should  go  on  record  in  that  regard  by 
registering  its  resounding  opposition  to 
deferral  D82-140  which  is  premised  to- 
tally on  consideration  of  ways  to  elimi- 
nate the  VA  hospital  system  as  we  know 
it  today. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  feat  my  col- 
leagues support  this  amendment  and.  in 
doing  so,  naake  clear  their  firm  support 
for  a  strong,  independent  VA  health- 
care system.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  cen- 
tral issue  here  is  whether  the  Senate 
endorses  or  rejects  a  concept  that  would 
undermine  the  VA  health-care  system. 
A  vote  for  the  amendment  is  a  vote  to 

reject  that  concept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  DeConcihi). 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized that  the  national  VA  health 
care  system  is  of  vital  importance  in  en- 
suring that  all  veterans,  receive  compre- 
hensive, readily  available  health  care,  no 
matter  where  in  the  country  they  reside 
in  cities,  in  suburbs,  or  in  rural  areas. 
Certainly,  many  community  facilities 
around  the  country  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide equal,  if  not  better  care  for  veterans. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
many,  many  areas  of  this  Nation  which 
would  not  be  able  to  guarantee  veterans 
the  quality  care  they  have  been  promised 
in  exchange  for  their  military  service. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  over  the 
next  decade,  most  of  the  12.6  million 
veterans  of  World  War  n.  now  averaging 
59.1  years  of  age.  will  be  65  years  of  age 
and  older.  According  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, veterans  over  65  need  five 
times — I  repeat — five  times  as  much 
health  care  overall  than  those  under  65. 
Every  5  years  after  1985.  another  4  to  5 
million  veterans  will  join  the  over-65 
group,  and,  by  1995,  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated 8.043,000  veterans  over  age  65,  a 
figure  which  is  nearly  triple  the  1980 
level. 

VA  officials  predict  that  as  a  result,  the 
demand  for  VA  hospital  facilities  for 
patients  over  65  will  jump  by  11,000  beds 


over  the  next  6  years.  And  the  number  of 
veterans  needing  nursing  home  care  is 
projected  to  soar  from  120,000  in  1980  to 
272,000  by  the  year  2000. 

In  view  of  these  ominous  projections. 
Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
rather  than  reducing  VA  health  care 
funding,  rather  than  deferring  or  elimi- 
nating the  construction  of  new  VA  health 
care  facilities,  rather  than  studying  the 
mainstreaming  of  veterans  health  care, 
we  should  get  on  with  the  work  of  trying 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  future  health 
care  needs  of  our  aging  veterans  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  independence  of  the 
VA  health  care  system  must  be  main- 
tained if  we  are  to  have  any  reasonable 
chance  to  reach  this  goal  and  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  the  health  care  of  our 
Nation's  30  million  veterans. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate can  go  on  record  in  strong  opposition 
to  any  plan  which  would  in  any  way 
compromise  or  dismantle  the  VA  health 
care  system.  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment.  As  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
of  the  five  in  this  resolution,  two  of  them 
have  already  been  taken  care  of.  In  the 
first  continuing  resolution.  Senator  De- 
CoNCiNi  offered  the  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California.  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  referred  it  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and 
Independent  Agencies,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee to  the  floor.  I  agreed  to  accept  the 
deletion  of  those  two.  the  overturning  of 
the  deferral.  So  two  of  the  five  have 
been  taken  out. 

Now.  with  this  additional  attempt.  I 
suppose  I  am  a  little  bit  sorry  that  I 
allowed  that  to  take  place  on  the  last 
continuing  resolution.  I  guess  the  crumb 
was  not  sufficient. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me.  if  there 
was  ever  a  Federal  case  made  out  of 
three  additional  facilities  that  are  ex- 
pensive, when  all  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  deferral,  not  a  rescission:  we  are 
talking  about  a  deferral. 

I  cannot  even  understand  this  talk 
about  the  beginning  of  the  removal  of 
the  whole  VA  health  care  system.  172 
hospitals,  because  we  are  asked  to  defer 
the  expenditures  on  construction  on 
three  that  are  questionable  while  the  ad- 
ministration studies  it.  The  resolution 
reads: 

Disapproving  the  proposal  to  defer 
budget  authoritv  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facility  construction 
while  the  Administration  con.siders  alter- 
native methods  for  providing  readily 
available  quality  medical  care  for  eli- 
gible veterans. 

Now.  what  we  are  saying  is  we  are  not 
even  giving  the  administration  a  chance 
to  study  that  and  make  a  recommenda- 
tion. Maybe  the  Senators  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  this  amendment  would  disagree 
totally  with  the  recommendations.  But 
to  insinuate  that  this  is  the  opening 
wedge  to  destroy  172  hospitals  by  a  sim- 
ple request  to  defer  while  we  have  a 
study.  I  think  is  unreasonable. 
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But  let  me  go  further,  In  a  HUD  and 
independent  agencies  budget  that  pro- 
vides most  ol  the  low-income  housing  for 
this  country,  of  what  we  are  doing.  In 
mBMng  the  cuts.  I  was  able  to  cut  $10 
bilUon  in  the  1982  budget  below  the  1981 
budget.  Most  of  it  in  assisted  housing  for 
low  income.  But  it  really  is  worse  than 
that,  because  all  this  talk  about  destroy- 
ing the  veteran  program,  we  are  increas- 
ing the  veteran  programs  by  $1.5  billion. 
So  that  means  we  really  cut  the  assisted 
housing  program  and  a  lot  of  others  in 
the  HUD  and  independent  agencies 
budget  by  $11.5  blUion. 

Yet  we  are  being  told  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  we  are  shortchanging 
the  veterans  with  only  a  billion  and  a 
ttftif  dollar  increase  and  we  cannot  have 
a  deferral  waiting  for  a  proposal. 

Now.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  OfDcers  Association,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  American 
Legion.  I  belong  to  them  all.  I  spent  24 
years  in  the  military.  I  am  hardly  anti- 
veteran. 

We  also  ought  to  recognize  that  If 
there  were  ever  a  sacred  cow,  this  is  it. 
And  I  would  go  far  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  authorizing  committee,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  is  a  lobbyist 
for  these  organizations.  They  do  not 
need  to  lobby  for  themselves.  They  have 
a  committee  that  lobbies  for  them.  I 
wonder  who  represents  the  Senators  and 
the  taxpayers.  We  have  a  committee  that 
represents  these  groups. 

Now,  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  is  not 
peanuts.  I  think  It  is  time  the  veterans 
shared  in  solving  the  problems  of  this 
rountry. 

As  I  said,  I  spent  24  years  in  the  miu- 
tary.  I  do  not  have  any  service-connected 
disability.  I  did  not  get  hurt  on  my  ac- 
tive duty.  I  did  not  get  sick  during  those 
24  years.  Just  because  I  get  older  and  I 
served  for  24  years,  why  are  we  paying 
massive  amounts  of  money  for  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability?  Let  us  take  care 
of  tiiose  who  were  injured  in  the  war  or 
because  of  their  service  they  were  in- 
lured.  But  this  Veterans'  Administration 
is  the  fattest  pig  we  have  that  I  am 
aware  of  in  any  budget  that  I  deal  with. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  guts  to  say 
that.  Anything  they  want,  the  VPW  and 
the  American  Legion.  I  do  not  ever  re- 
member being  asked,  as  a  dues-paying 
member,  how  I  felt  about  tliose.  I  have 
never  been  asked.  I  do  not  make  those 
decisions  for  those  organizations. 

I  do  not  know  who  gets  hurt  more  by 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates  than  a 
lot  of  veterans  who  are  really  disabled 
and  really  have  problems. 

Again,  I  am  Just  gotog  to  close  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  an  11  Vz  billion  decrease 
for  people  for  assisted  housing  and  a  lot 
of  other  programs  in  the  $60  billion 
budget  so  we  can  provide  an  extra  $l'/2 
billion,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  defer. 

■niere  Is  no  need  to  carry  this  on — it  is 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning— making  a  big 
Federal  case  out  of  it.  I  Just  hope  my  col- 
leagues win  recognize  and  not  forget 
that  there  Is  a  $l>/4  bllHon  increase  for 
the  veterans  In  this  budget.  I  do  not 
know  who  else  is  getting  that.  Everybody 
else  is  taking  their  share  of  the  cuts,  and 


I  am  not  even  asking  that.  I  am  asking 
for  a  deferral  while  we  have  a  study. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  would  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  As  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  sure 
that  my  mailroom  will  crank  up  in  the 
next  few  days  because  of  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  I  share  many  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  This  amendment  is  substan- 
tially identical  to  Senate  Resolution  239. 
introduced  on  November  5  by  my  good 
friend  from  California,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority meml)er  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Both  would  disap- 
prove the  deferral  of  appropriati<His  for 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
struction projects,  because,  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  California  in  his  thor- 
ough and  very  lengthy  remarks  on  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Resolution  239,  the  deferral  of  these 
projects  is  regarded  as  "the  first  giant 
step  toward  shutting  down  the  entire 
VA  hospital  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  my  col- 
leagues' deep  and  very  sincere  concern 
for  the  integrity  of  the  VA  health  care 
system.  And  thay  can  rest  assured  that 
I,  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  veteran  myself,  agree 
with  their  main  contention  that  the 
idea  of  dismantling  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem and  mainstreaming  veteran  patients 
into  the  civilian  health-care  system  is 
indeed  the  ultimate  threat  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  VA  hospital  system  and  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation's 
veterans.  But  I  simply  cannot  agree,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  particular  deferral 
either  can  or  should  be  characterized  as 
a  referendum  on  the  issue  of  main- 
streaming.  That  is  just  not  so. 

In  his  October  23,  1981,  message  to  the 
Congress.  President  Reagan  included  a 
deferral,  numbered  D82-140.  of  $91.2 
million  in  budget  authority  which  had 
been  approved  for  expenditure  on  Ave 
major  construction  projects:  Specifically 
a  phased  facility  replacement  at  Chll- 
Ucothe.  Ohio.  VA  Medical  Center— $13.7 
million:  a  facility  renovation  at  the  East 
Orange.  N.J..  VA  Medical  Center — $29 
million:  a  research  and  education  addi- 
tion at  the  Long  Beach  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter— $11.4  million;  a  surgical  addition  at 
the  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  VA  Medical  Cen- 
ter— $14.8  millon;  and  a  nursing  home 
and  parking  garage  at  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  VA  Medical  Center — $22.4  million. 
The  justification  for  the  President's  de- 
ferral states : 

This  amount  Is  defenred  while  the  Admin- 
istration reviews  all  major  construction 
project*  for  VA  medical  faculties  and  con- 
siders alternative  methods  for  providing 
readily  avalUhle  quality  medical  care  for 
eligible  veterans. 

The  deferral  further  notes,  imder  the 
heading  "Estimated  Effects,"  that  such 
deferral  action  may  result  in  the  delay 
of  these  projects  while  VA's  medical 
facility  construction  program  is  being 
evaluated. 

Out  in  my  neck  of  the  woods,  when  I 


used  to  legislate  in  Wyoming,  we  used 
to  say,  "Keep  your  eye  on  the  rabbit." 
Mainstreaming  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this;  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  this  deferral  can  and 
will  do  nothing  more  than  postpone  until 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  further  ex- 
penditures on  five  VA  construction  proj- 
ects— two  in  California,  one  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  one  in  New  Jersey,  and  one 
in  Ohio.  What  the  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona  and  their  cospon- 
sors — two  of  them  representing  New 
Jersey  and  two  representing  Ohio— ap- 
parently seek  to  do  is  to  transform  this 
postponement  into  something  much 
larger  and  far  more  sinister,  by  means 
of  placing  an  unfortunate  emphasis  and 
misconstruction  on  the  language  used  by 
the  Administration  to  justify  the  de- 
ferral. The  Senator  from  California  con- 
cluded in  his  November  5  remarlcs: 

The  only  alternative  to  the  provision  of 
care  through  VA  f«M:Ultles  that  has  been 
under  consideration  within  and  without  the 
Administration  Is  to  provide  veterans  with 
health  care  in  non-VA  hospitals  hy  way  of  a 
voucher  system,  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  paying  for  the  care  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree,  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  administraltion  would 
not  agree,  that  mainstreaming  is  the 
only  alternative  to  the  construction  of 
these  five  projects;  I  do  not  even  believe 
that  the  Administration  regards  it  as  an 
alternative.  I  was  reassured  on  this  point 
by  the  testimony  of  Administrator 
Nimmo  at  his  confirmation  hearing  on 
July  9.  In  response  to  my  question: 

What  Is  your  position  on  the  need  for  a 
separate,  an  Independent  VA  medical  care 
program? 

He  responded : 

I  think  it  Is  indlspenslble.  I  think  that  a 
separate  independent  VA  medical  care  pro- 
gram represents  a  commitment  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  represents  a  commitment  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  veterans. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  siren  song  of 
mainstreaming  and  some  other  things  have 
been  floating  around,  but  those  are  hazard- 
ous Ideas  that  ought  not  to  be  pursued. 

I  \mderstand  there  is  legislation  now  pro- 
posing that  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal facilities  provide  a  backup  to  Department 
of  Defense  facilities  in  time  of  a  national 
emergency.  Clearly  we  must  have,  to  perform 
that  role,  an  independent  VA  medical  care 
program  with  all  that  that  entails. 

And  if  we  were  to  submit  to  the  siren  song 
of  mainstreaming,  we  would  immediately 
see,  I  think,  what  you  might  call  a  "brain 
drain"  In  connection  with  our  medical  facili- 
ties. We  would — if  we  lost  the  requirement 
and  resDonsiblllty  for  acute  care,  very 
quickly  lose  the  capability  to  care  for  the 
veterans  as  we  are  now  doing. 

Further  than  that,  with  the  aging  of  the 
veteran  population,  as  you  alluded  to  earlier, 
we  are  going  to  have  an  increased  require- 
ment for  acute  care  facilities,  because  as  peo- 
ple grow  older,  the  incidence  of  acute  medi- 
cal problems  increase.  We  must  have  the 
capability  to  deal  with  that.  I  think  it  can 
only  be  done  if  we  do  maintain  an  independ- 
ent VA  medical  care  program. 

A  recent  interview  with  Administra- 
tor Nimmo  in  the  October  1  issue  of  U.S. 
Medicine  indicates  that  his  commitment 
to  an  Independent  VA  medical  care  pro- 
gram continues  imdlminished  after  sev- 
eral months  in  ofBce.  Mr.  Nimmo  stated 
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that  the  original  OMB  proposals  for  cuts 
in  medical  care  programs  "were  not  all 
that  good,"  that  he  has  known  President 
Reagan  for  14  years  and  has  "no  ques- 
tion" about  the  President's  commitment 
to  a  high-quality  health  care  system, 
but  that,  as  VA  Administrator,  he  is  In 
the  process  of  "going  back  through— the 
VA— budget  and  identifying  areas  where 
I  can  make  some  further  reductions  if 
need  be  *  •  '.It  may  become  neces- 
sary to  slow  some  construction  projects." 

The  article  concludes  by  reporting: 

Nimmo  stated  that  be  views  mainstream- 
ing and  vouchering  as  the  motX  "expensive 
ways  possible"  to  deliver  health  care  to 
veterans. 

"AU  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  CHAMPUS  to 
know  how  expensive  vouchering  would  be," 
be  said. 

"Since  I  think  these  thmgs  are  bad  ideas, 
then  obviously  I'm  not  going  to  close  any 
hospitals,  either,"  he  added. 

"In  terms  of  beds,  there  will  be  no  reduc- 
tions unless  Congress  mandates  them,"  he 
said.  "And  I  don't  think  they're  going  to  do 
tbat." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tirety of  this  interview,  entitled  "VA 
Seeks  to  Avoid  Medical  Care  Cuts,"  as 
published  in  U.S.  Medicine  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mainstreaming  is  not 
going  to  come  to  pass  while  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  can  assure  you 
of  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  phrase  "alternative 
methods,"  as  used  by  the  Administration 
in  its  justification  for  this  deferral, 
should  not  be  read  out  of  context.  It 
clearly  and  specifically  refers  only  to 
"major  construction  projects  for  VA 
medical  facilities" — that  is  construction; 
it  does  not  refer  to  existing  hospitals  or 
to  the  entire  VA  medical  care  system.  It 
specifically  contemplates  nothing  more 
than  a  thorough  evsduation  of  the  "VA's 
medical  facility  construction  program". 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  wax  on 
Into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  but 
I  will  say  this  to  you:  Enormous 
amounts  of  money  are  spent  each  year 
for  major  VA  construction  projects.  In 
fiscal  1982,  the  total  amount  spent  could 
be  about  $800  milllcHi.  A  single  new  hos- 
pital can  cost  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  At  this  moment,  the  VA  is  work- 
ing on  over  1,000  assorted  construction 
projects,  both  major  and  minor,  and  has 
plans  for  an  additional  272  major  proj- 
ects to  be  completed  within  the  next  5 
years,  at  a  combined  estimated  cost  of 
over  $5.7  billion.  As  to  some  of  these  proj- 
ects, substantial  questions  have  been 
raised.  For  example,  the  VA's  No.  1  con- 
struction priority  is  a  new  hospital  to 
replace  an  aging  smd  inadequate  facility 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  When  I  came  on 
the  cranmlttee,  they  approved  $15  mil- 
lion for  It.  I  thought  that  was  for  the 
whole  thing.  TTiat  was  only  for  "design 
and  site  preparation" — and  next  year  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $267  million  for  actual  construc- 
tion. The  facility  that  the  VA  wants  to 
build  will  have  845  beds,  but  the  Min- 
neapolis Metropolitan  Council,  after  re- 


viewing the  situation,  recommended, 
among  other  things  that  not  more  than 
609  Inpatient  beds  were  necessary.  The 
council's  position  was  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Minneapolis 
Metropolitan  Health  Board,  which  is 
composed  of  30  members,  half  of  them 
consumers,  and  half  professional  provid- 
ers of  health  care  within  the  seven- 
county  metropolitan  area.  Of  course, 
these  reoMnmendations  are  In  no  way 
binding  on  the  VA,  but  the  VA  did  re- 
spond by  chsdlenging  the  metropolitan 
council's  underljdng  assumptions  regard- 
ing expected  lengths  of  stay  and  dis- 
charge rates,  but  made  no  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, which  is  aSlllated  with  the  Min- 
ne««)olls  VA  Medical  Center,  is  presently 
plarmlng  to  build  a  major  replacement 
hospital  approximately  6  miles  from  the 
proposed  VA  replacement  hospital,  at  a 
cost  of  as  much  as  $250  million.  It  would 
certainly  seem  appropriate  for  the  VA 
to  consider  the  full  Impact  of  this  new 
university  hospital,  and  to  consider 
whether  increased  cooperation  with,  or 
closer  location  to.  the  university  hospital 
would  be  feasible  or  might  reduce  the 
necessary  size  and  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed VA  facility.  Moreover,  in  this  sit- 
uation, as  with  all  major  VA  construc- 
tion projects,  it  vrould  certainly  be  ap- 
propriate to  evaluate  and  reevaluate  all 
underlying  actuarial  projections  of  need 
and  usage,  also  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  possibility  of  future  restrictions 
and  tightened  enforcement  mechanisms 
relating  to  eligibility  for  VA  medical 
care.  At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's comments  on  recommendation  No. 
1  of  the  metropolitan  council  regarding 
the  replacement  VA  medical  center  in 
Miimeapolis,  Minn.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusicai  of  my  remarks. 

These  are  the  type  of  problems,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration's 
justification  language  is  clearly  aimed  at. 
It  does  not  contemplate,  and  certainly 
should  not  be  construed  by  either  Con- 
gress or  the  VA,  as  recomm«idlng  main- 
streaming,  or  even  as  requiring  that  the 
VA  should  cancel  a  few  construction 
projects  entirely  and  retain  only  i  num- 
ber of  the  most  desperately  needed  proj- 
ects. It  should  be  construed  to  mean  only 
what  It  says— that  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  these  are  times  of  constrained  Fed- 
eral resources.  It  has  never  been  more 
important  to  review  carefully  every  pend- 
ing major  construction  project,  toking 
into  consideration  all  local  and  national 
needs  and  circumstances  In  order  to 
guarantee  that  the  project  is  no  more  ex- 
tensive or  more  cosUy  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  to  assure  that  if  a  particular  project 
is  found  not  to  warrant  the  priority  pre- 
viously attributed  to  It.  ftmding  should 
and  will  be  deferred. 

I  should  add,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  not  be  obsessively  concerned  with 
the  inflation  cost  of  postponing  construc- 
tion, since  the  review  occasioned  by  post- 
ponement might  well  suggest  revisions, 
whether  yielding  cost-savings  or  not,  that 
would  more  than  justify  the  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
cessively dwell  on  the  question  of  what 
is    the    proper    interpretation    of   the 


administrations'  justlflcatlon  language. 
since  it  may  really  be  nothing  more  than 
a  side  issue.  The  only  practical,  immedi- 
ate and  legal  effect  of  this  deferral  is  to 
postpone  for  less  than  1  year  the  con- 
struction of  these  five  projects.  No  one  is 
bound  by  either  the  statement  of  justifi- 
cation or  the  statement  of  estimated 
effects.  They  are  nonblndlng  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator,  with- 
out the  force  and  effect  of  legislation,  to 
the  effect  that  the  VA  ought  to  review  its 
cOTistruction  programs. 

On  the  subject  of  the  deferred  proj- 
ects themselves,  I  should  note,  as  did  the 
able  Senator  from  California  in  his  re- 
marks, that,  with  respect  to  two  of  the 
flve  projects  involved,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  already  voiced  their 
disapproval  of  a  deferral.  During  the 
COTisideration  of  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  the  House  initi- 
ated a  disapproval  of  the  deferral  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  nursing  home  and 
parking  garage  project.  The  Senate  then 
proceeded  to  pass  its  own  versiwi  of  HJl. 
4034,  and  in  doing  so,  endorsed  the 
House's  action  with  respect  to  the  Wash- 
ington project,  and  added,  upon  the 
Initiative  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
a  disapproval  of  the  deferral  of  the  re- 
search and  education  addition  at  the 
VAMC  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  A  confer- 
ence report  was  then  worked  out  incor- 
porating this  additional  disapproval,  and 
the  conference  report  was  then  passed 
by  the  House  by  a  very  close  vote,  209 
to  197.  Congressional  endorsement  of 
both  disapproval  resolutions  was  further 
established  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
entire  conference  report  into  the  con- 
tinuing resolution— now  Public  Law  97- 
51— "as  if  such  act— HJl.  4034— had  been 
enacted  into  law".  In  addition,  it  Is 
important  to  note  that  disapproval  of 
both  these  deferrals  has  again  been  in- 
cluded in  the  continuing  resolution  be- 
fore us  today,  in  sectlMi  101(f)  (43) . 

However,  in  light  of  present  budgetary 
constraints,  and  since  I  disagree  with  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  and  California 
Uiat  this  resolution  should  be  interpreted 
as  a  referendum  on  mainstreaming.  I 
cannot  support  Senate  Resoluti(Hi  239  or 
the  present  amendment.  Assuming  that 
the  Long  Beach  and  Washingtwi  proj- 
ects are  fimded  by  Congress,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  allowing  this  deferral  to  stand 
will  be  to  reduce  fiscal  1982  appropria- 
tions by  $57.5  million. 

I  would  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  this:  When  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  fascinating  chore,  I  might  add. 
I  had  sincere  hopes  that,  and  indeed  it 
was  my  understanding  from  many  of  the 
discussions  with  my  worthy  colleague 
from  California,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  that  this  conunittee.  more  than 
any  other  standing  committee  in  the 
VS.  Senate,  could  ctmtinue  to  and  al- 
ways had  functioned  most  effectively  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  Increasingly,  how- 
ever, I  find  the  minority  squared  off 
against  the  majority,  playing  more  of  a 
p>artisan  role,  and,  as  in  the  present  case, 
distorting  what  might  have  been  a  simple 
and  practical  matter  of  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  a  compelling  budgetary  Issue 
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which  did  not  even  remotely  call  for  the 
interjection  of  the  nongermane  and 
highly  emotion-charged  issue  of  main- 
streaming.  Such  conduct  serves  only  to 
impede  this  administration's  goal  and 
the  previous  administrations  goal — rec- 
ognized as  a  valid  and  essential  one  I 
think — of  encouraging,  through  de- 
ferrals such  as  this,  a  uniformly  cautious 
and  responsible  major  construction 
spending  policy  in  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  indeed  try  to 
keep  our  eye  on  the  rabbit;  70  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  veterans  hospitals 
are  nonservlce  disabled  and  half  of  those 
are  being  treated  for  alcoholism.  You 
can  serve  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for 
2  months  and  draw  a  broad  variety  of 
veterans'  benefits.  We  are  going  to  \«Ai 
into  that.  When  you  get  to  be  65,  you 
are  considered  disabled  and  are  entitled 
to  draw  full  benefits  under  the  compen- 
sation program.  We  will  look  into  that 
one,  too.  When  you  are  65  years  old, 
you  can  now  go  into  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  your  income  or  your 
net  worth,  and  receive  the  care  and  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
will  look  into  that  one,  too. 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
deferral  is  an  excellent  and  useful  device 
for  providing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  this  administraticm 
with  an  opportunity  to  review  their  proj- 
ects and  their  priorities,  in  this  particular 
construction  area,  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  this  Nation's  tax  dollars  are  used 
in  the  most  effective  manner  to  insure  for 
our  veterans  the  very  finest  quality  health 
care  system  that  money  can  purchase. 
I  continue  to  pledge  my  support  for  this 

goal.  

ExHTBrr  1 

VA  SncKS  TO  Avoid  Midical  Case  Cttts 
(By  NAncy  Tomlch) 

Washington.— The  fiscal  1983  budget  re- 
quest developed  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion seeks  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
medical  care  agency  administrator  Robert 
P.  Nlmmo  has  said. 

The  1983  request  must  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  before  It 
Is  sent  to  Congress,  but  Nlmmo  indicated  he 
is  not  wcwTled  about  th*t. 

What  happened  last  Mftrch.  when  OMB 
directed  a  M50  reduction  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  budget  over  two 
fiscal  years,  was  that  the  fiscal  management 
agency  did  not  understand  the  President's 
Intentions,  Nlmmo  said. 

"The  President  came  to  office  promising  he 
was  going  to  cut  the  budget  by  t46  billion," 
NUtuno  observed  during  an  Interview.  "He 
really  Just  had  a  matter  of  days  in  terms  of 
the  budget  sequence  to  come  up  with  those 
cuts. 

"Unfortunately.  Dave  Stockman  came  up 
with  some  proposals  which  were  not  all  that 
good,"  Nlmmo  said. 

"The  President  saw  the  error  of  that,  and 
virtually  all  the  mistakes  were  corrected  In 
the  bipartisan  budget  amendment  (which 
made  no  cuts  in  VA's  medical  care  program) ." 

Nlmmo  said  he  has  known  President  Rea- 
gan for  14  years  and  h»s  "no  Question"  about 
the  President's  commitment  to  a  high-qual- 
ity health  care  system. 

"My  problem  Is  not  to  carry  out  a  'hatch- 
et Job'  for  OMB,"  he  said,  "but  rather  to 
continue  to  deliver  the  benefits  that  Conerees 
has  authorized  and  to  do  It  in  such  a  way 
that  we.  to  the  extent  possible,  contain  es- 
calating coats." 


Nlmmo  said  the  agency's  total  budget  is 
slated  to  increase  by  tl  billion  In  fiscal  1983. 
enough  to  pay  cost-of-living  Increases  In 
some  compensation  programs. 

But,  "out  of  prudence,"  he  wlU  try  to  iden- 
tify areas  where  further  reductions  can 
be  made  if  necessary,  without  "erosion"  in 
the  health  care  system. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
will  not  be  affected  by  these  reductions  in 
terms  of  personnel  or  beds  levels,  he  said, 
but  may  have  to  develop  some  "manage- 
ment efficiencies." 

"I'm  also  going  back  through  that  budget 
and  identifying  areas  where  I  can  make  some 
further  reductions  if  need  be.  .  .  .  It  may 
become  necessary  to  slow  some  construction 
projects." 

"It's  hard  to  tell  what  the  economy  will 
bring,"  he  observed. 

Ninuno  said  he  and  former  chief  of  staff 
Edgar  L.  (Nick)  Longworth.  who  resigned 
Just  two  weeks  after  his  appointment  was 
announced,  parted  ways  last  month  because 
they  differed  in  their  perceptions  of  the  role 
Longworth  was  to  play. 

"I  had  in  mind  a  coordinating  position, 
to  be  sure  everything  that  reached  my  desk 
had  been  properly  coordinated  throughout 
the  staff  and  Uie  departments  of  the  agency. 
It  was  never  meant  to  be  a  decision-making 
position  or  one  in  which  anyone  in  any  way 
was  to  be  denied  access  to  my  office. 

"It  was  to  be  a  coordinating  office — nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that,"  Nlmmo  related. 

"As  time  went  by  I  found  it  was  Just 
not  working  out  that  way.  Nick  and  I  Just 
could  not  quite  come  to  agreement  on  what 
the  office  was  to  do. 

"So  Mr.  Longworth  finally  decided  he 
probably  ought  to  pursue  other  Interests." 
Nlmmo  said  the  other  special  assistants 
whose  resignations  were  requested  situation. 
"They  were  people  who  came  here  on  the 
transition  team.  I  suppose  they  were  for 
the  most  part  Mr.  Longworth's  selections. 
But  I  don't  really  know,  because  I  wasn't 
here." 

The  transition  peHod  now  is  over,  Nlmmo 
observed,  "and  I  need  those  positions  to  put 
together  the  management  team  which  I 
think  the  agency  needs." 

"That's  the  whole  point,"  he  said.  "Those 
people,  valuable  though  they  may  have  been 
during  the  transition  period,  are  really  not 
maneigement  people." 

Nlmmo  said  he  regards  improving  the 
management  structure  of  the  VA  as  his  top 
priority  right  now. 

"We  have  some  tough  challenges  coming  in 
the  years  ahead,  given  the  aging  veteran 
population  and  the  increasing  demands  that 
will  be  placed  on  our  health  care  system 
particularly,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to 
contain  costs  so  that  our  whole  operation  Is 
not  rejected  by  the  taxpayer." 

In  the  past  eight  years  the  agency's  budget 
has  gone  from  $11.6  bUUon  to  $35  billion. 
Nlmmo  noted. 

"Unless  we  make  some  malor  progress  In 
containing  costs  we're  going  to  be  over  $60 
billion  In  the  next  five  to  six  years.  Just  by 
the  natural  progression  of  things,"  be  pr*- 
dlcted. 

"We  simply  have  to  find  ways  of  managing 
better  than  we  have  been  doing." 

One  thing  he  is  pinning  his  hopes  on  Is  im- 
provements in  the  agency's  use  of  computers 
VA  now  has  a  "vast  network"  of  computers, 
he  said,  but  that  network  has  "grown  like 
topsy"  without  any  "strategic  nlannlng." 

"Because  of  that  we  are  suffering  a  lack  of 
credibility  both  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  with  the  committees 
on  the  Hill,"  he  said. 

Nlmmo  asserted  the  constraints  placed  on 
the  agency  by  OMB  In  making  computer  pur- 
chases— they  must  receive  OMB  aoproval— 
have  come  because  "they've  been  convinced 
we  dldnt  know  what  we  were  doing." 


"While  I  wouldn't  want  to  characterise  It 
quite  that  way,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  Is  clear 
our  computer  acquisition  program  has  not 
been  as  carefully  thought  out  and  as  syste- 
matlcaly  pursued  as  it  should  have  been." 

Nlmmo  s3i.id  computers  can  be  used  to  at- 
tain management  efficiencies  in  the  VA  hoa- 
pitals,  for  example. 

"We  simply  don't  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  hospitals  from  day  to  day.  We  have  no 
objective  way  of  Judging  how  well  a  hospital 
administrator  is  performing,  in  terms  of 
cost-benefit  ratios." 

NUnmo  said  he  could  not  Imagine  a 
proprietary  hospital  chain  trying  to  operate 
without  computerization. 

Computers  also  could  be  used  to  run  bene- 
fit checks  on  veterans  in  the  VA  hospitals, 
he  suggested. 

Nlmmo  said  he  believes  the  personnel 
changes  he  is  making — combined  with  crea- 
tion of  a  long-range  planning  staff  to  address 
systematic  computerization — should  help 
convince  0£<B  the  agency  has  mended  Its 
ways. 

"And  ni  do  it  partly  by  personal  persua- 
sion," he  said.  "I  think  the  events  of  recent 
weeks  (firing  five  special  assistants)  have 
persuaded  a  lot  of  people  that  I'm  serious 
about  running  this  organization  and  nm- 
.ilng  it  properly." 

Another  area  within  the  agency  that  will 
be  looked  at  for  savings  Is  the  travel  budget. 
Nlmmo  said. 

"We  have  almost  no  way  of  controlling  how 
much  people  travel,  who  travels — all  those 
things  are  sort  of  lost  in  the  process." 

And  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  characterized  as  "maintenance  and 
operating" — a  categorization  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  find  waste  because  it  is  so  broad. 
This  category  needs  to  be  broken  down, 
Nlmmo  said. 

Nlmmo  said  he  Is  concerned  over  the  trend 
in  Congress  to  legislate  entitlement  to  care 
by  disease  categories — such  as  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

"To  the  extent  that  legislation  is  adopted 
which  either  enriches  existing  benefits  or 
establishes  new  ones,  it  is  inevitably  going  to 
cause  deterioration  in  some  of  the  traditional 
benefits,"  he  said. 

"I  have  gone  out  of  my  way  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months  to  caution  veterans 
groups  about  endorsing  or  supporting  legisla- 
tion whose  benefits  may  seem  to  be  attractive 
at  the  moment  but  may  cause  serious  erosion 
tn  some  of  the  more  traditional  and  impor- 
tant benefits. 

"I've  been  a  polltlcan  myself."  (Nlmmo 
spent  eight  years  In  the  California  state 
legislature.) 

"I  know  how  tempting  it  is  every  election 
year  to  introduce  a  measure  that  will  gain 
some  political  support  or  seem  to  be  popular 
at  the  moment,  but  will  wind  up  costing 
money  down  the  road." 

That's  why  the  national  debt  is  almost  $1 
trillion,  he  added. 

Nlmmo  said  another  area  he  Intends  to 
look  at  is  the  "relocation  costs"  borne  by  the 
agency  when  emoloyes  move,  at  a  cost  of  be- 
tween $16,000  and  $18,000  per  move. 

With  173  hoevitals,  he  said,  i>eopI»  are 
"constantly  on  the  move." 

'Tt's  my  perception  after  signing  off  on  a 
great  many  personnel  actions  over  the  past 
two  to  three  months  that  we  probably  move 
peoole  more  than  we  need  to." 

Nlmmo  said  he  has  not  had  much  time 
to  examine  the  affiliations  that  exist  between 
VA  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 

Hcwever  he  said  he  is  concerned  that  at 
least  in  some  instances  the  agency  tends  to 
locate  hospitals  "more  because  of  affiliations 
than  the  veterans  to  be  served." 

He  said  he  Is  not  suggesting  that  VA  has 
been  putting  hoeoltals  where  they  arent 
needed.  But,  he  added,  there  may  be  a  ten- 
dency to  favor  a  site  where  there  Is  an  affilia- 
tion. 
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He  said  the  long-range  planning  staff. 
among  other  things,  will  try  to  estimate  the 
Impact  the  aging  veteran  population  is  go- 
ing to  have  on  the  medical  care  system. 

If  social  security  is  scaled  back,  or  if  the 
medicare  co-payment  rises.  VA  may  have  to 
absorb  patients  who  otherwise  would  have 
used  the  medicare  program. 

The  long-range  planning  group  will  con- 
sist of  about  a  ball  dozen  stafi  members 
working  directly  under  Nlmmo. 

They  will  develop  criteria  for  determining 
where  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  should 
be  located.  Nlmmo  said — criteria  be  said  are 
needed  to  stop  the  trend  of  locating  hospitals 
where  congressmen  want  them. 

Nlmmo  said  he  has  never  seen  a  shred  of 
evidence  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  wishes  to  "do  In"  the  VA. 

"I've  seen  nothing  to  support  these  cries 
of  alarm  except  the  serious  mistake  that  was 
made  last  March  (when  DM&S  budget  cuts 
were  directed  by  OMB) ,  and  those  proposals 
were  not  carried  out." 

Nlmmo  stated  that  he  views  mainstream- 
Ing  and  voucherlng  as  the  most  "expensive 
ways  possible"  to  deliver  health  care  to 
veterans. 

"All  you  have  to  do  Is  loc*  at  CHAMPUS 
to  know  how  expensive  voucherlng  would 
be,"  he  said. 

"Since  I  think  these  things  are  bad  ideas, 
then  obriously  I'm  not  going  to  close  any 
hospitals,  either,"  he  added. 

"In  terms  of  beds,  there  will  be  no  reduc- 
tions unless  Congress  mandates  them,"  he 
said.  "And  I  don't  think  they're  going  to  do 
that." 

Veterans'  Administration  Comments  on 
the  Recommendations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Council  Regarding  the  Replacement  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

RECOMMENDATION   NO.    1,  A 

The  total  hospital  bed  size  (acute  and 
non-acute)  should  not  exceed  that  number  of 
beds  which  supportable  data  suggests  Is 
needed.  Analysis  of  the  data  provided  in  this 
report  suggest  that  a  maximiinf  of  609  hospi- 
tal inpatient  beds  (acute  and  non-acute)  be 
constructed  at  the  same  site  to  replace  the 
present  Minneapolis  VAMC  Inpatient  hospital 
faculty. 

Va  ccmbiknt 

The  Metropolitan  Health  Board  (MHB) 
estimate  of  609  beds  was  determined  by 
utilizing  1979  VA  discharge  rates.  1974  com- 
munity lengths  of  stay,  and  adjusting  the 
percentage  of  65  and  over  admissions  to 
derive  493  acute  beds  which  were  not  specific 
to  individual  bed  sections.  Additionally,  116 
non-acute  beds  were  added  which  Includes: 

30-bed  chemical  dependency  unit 

10-bed  ORECC  unit 

6-bed  long-term  neurology 

30-bed  non-acute  Intermediate  care 

30-bed  non-acute  rehabilitation 

10-bed  hemodialysis 

Two  issues  related  to  the  bed-slzlng  meth- 
odology used  by  the  VA  were  central  to  the 
decision  reached  by  the  MHB. 

1.  The  VA,  by  Incorporating  more  recent 
community  lengths  of  stay  rather  than  the 
1974  data  used  In  the  bed  study  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  beds  needed,  and 

2.  The  most  recent  patient  treatment  file 
data  were  not  used  to  calculate  discharge 
rates. 

The  following  comments  relate  to  these 
two  Issues. 

VA's  estimate  of  705  beds  for  1985  was 
developed  from  the  application  of  an  early 
version  of  the  model  which  did  not  trend 
discharge  rates  and  used  the  1974  com- 
munity length  of  stay  to  determine  the 
number  of  acute  beds.  The  705  estimate  from 
the  model  was  the  basis  for  the  725  beds 
recommended  for  the  Minneapolis  replace- 
ment hospital  after  consideration  by  VA 
professional  staff  of  many  health  care  deliv- 
ery-related factors. 


Since  development  of  this  estimate,  sev- 
eral modifications  have  been  made  to  Im- 
prove the  bed-slzlng  model.  These  modifica- 
tions were  agreed  to  by  OAO.  Among  them 
are  trending  of  VA  discharge  rates  for  the 
most  recent  four  year  period  and  use  of 
multi-level  care  survey  results  to  distribute 
non-acute  beds. 

Recent  application  of  theee  modifications 
(May  1980)  to  VAMC  Minneapolis  resulted 
In  tbe  following: 

1.  Using  1974  community  length  of  stay 
data  with  four  years  of  trended  discbarge 
rates  yields  789  total  beds  for  1985 — 578  of 
whlcli   would  be  acute. 

2.  Using  1976  community  length  of  stay 
data,  which  Is  the  latest  data  compatible 
with  VA's  disease  classification  system,  with 
a  four  year  discharge  rate  trend  yields  787 
total  beds  for  1985 — 558  of  which  would  be 
acute. 

In  other  words,  if  the  VA  had  based  its 
request  for  beds  on  the  data  suggested  by 
the  MHB  more  beds,  not  fewer,  would  be 
needed. 

Not  only  has  the  MHB  misjudged  the  im- 
pact of  updated  data  on  bed  needs,  they 
also  misunderstood  the  Intricacies  of  the 
model  especially  as  It  relates  to  non-hoepttal 
requirements.  Contrary  to  the  MHB's  belief, 
the  model  does  not  Just  rearrange  hospital 
beds.  In  fact,  the  form  of  the  model  used 
to  size  VAMC  Minneapolis  redistributes  201 
"hospital"  bed  equivalents  to  nursing  home 
care  (40),  outpatient  care  (130)  and  other 
alternatives  to  hospital  care   (31). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  Chairman  Simpson  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  Chair- 
man Garn  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment which  would  disapprove  deferral 
of  five  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
faciUty  construction  projects. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona has  portrayed  this  deferral  as  a 
first  major  step  towards  mainstreaming 
health  care  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
This  assertion  ignores  other  alternatives 
which  may  exist  and  which  will  be  care- 
fully considered.  Close  study  of  these 
projects  could  very  conceivably  lead  to 
reappraisal  of  priorities  in  the  VA  con- 
struction program.  It  may  be  that  these 
projects  can  be  reduced  or  altered  to 
save  money.  In  any  case,  it  is  unfair  to 
describe  this  deferral  as  a  move  toward 
mainstreaming. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  conducting  numer- 
ous hearings.  I  think  he  has  given  us  a 
fair  menu  this  evening  as  to  what  he  is 
going  to  look  into  in  that  committee.  I 
shake  for  the  veterans  of  this  country 
that  we  are  not  only  going  to  consider 
mainstreaming  and  voucherlng,  but  we 
are  going  to  consider  every  other  facet  of 
the  Veterans'  Administraticm. 

It  seems  to  me  like  this  country  can 
be  proud  of  the  veterans  health  care 
system  that  has  been  put  together,  in- 
deed by  administrations  of  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  of  Members  in 
both  Houses,  in  both  parties,  consistently 
standing  up  and  articulating  the  case 
for  the  veterans. 

In  this  case  before  us  here  I  carmot 
conclude  any  other  alternative.  Granted, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  far  more 


expertise  than  I  do  from  his  work  <ki 
the  committee.  Perhaps  there  are  alter- 
natives that  he  could  share  with  us  be- 
sides mainstreaming  and  voucherlng. 
Yet.  in  submitting  its  deferral  under  the 
Budget  Act,  section  1013,  paragraph  6, 
states  the  administration  is  supposed  to 
submit — 

All  facts,  circumstances  and  considerations 
relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  proposed 
deferral,  and  the  decision  to  effect  such 
proposal,  Including  an  analysis  of  such  facts, 
circumstances,  and  oonsiderations  In  terms 
of  their  application  to  any  legal  authority 
and  specific  elements  of  legal  authority  in- 
voked by  him — 

Meaning  the  President.  It  continues: 
to  Justify  such  proposed  deferral. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
paragraph  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(6)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  cooald- 
erations  relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the 
proposed  deferral  and  the  decision  to  effect 
the  proposed  deferral,  including  an  analysis 
of  such  facts,  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ations in  terms  of  their  application  to  any 
legal  authority  and  specific  elements  of  legal 
authority  invoked  by  him  to  Justify  such 
proposed  deferral,  and  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  estimated  effect  of  the 
ppofKJsed  deferral  upon  the  objects,  purposes, 
and  programs  for  which  the  budget  author- 
ity is  provided. 

Mr.  DeCXDNCINI.  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  have  here  are  some  simple  and  clear 
words.  I  will  read  them  again: 

And  consider  alternative  methods  for  pro- 
viding readily  available  quality  medical  care 
for  eligible  veterans. 

It  appears  to  me  the  administraticHi 
has  not  followed  through  and  because  of 
that,  the  fear  of  this  Senator  is  that  this 
might  be  the  beginning. 

We  will  recall  when  the  administra- 
tion offered  its  budget  we  had  a  nifty 
little  $950  million  request  to  cut  back 
on  veterans'  health  care.  Fortunately, 
this  body  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
stopped  at  least  half  of  that.  I  think  that 
here  we  have  the  beginning  of  that  effort 
once  again.  I  am  not  prepared  to  take 
it  as  a  partisan  basis  because  I  am 
more  than  willing  at  any  time  to  grant  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as  being  pro 
veteran,  being  in  support  of  this  coun- 
try's veterans,  but  I  happen  to  have  an 
honest  disagreement.  It  is  not  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  RepubUcan  and  I 
am  a  Democrat.  It  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  my  interpretation,  under  the 
budget  constraints  that  this  administra- 
tion and  tills  Nation  of  ours  finds  itself 
in  today,  there  are  efforts,  continuous 
efforts,  to  cut  wherever  possible.  Here  we 
have  a  clear  effort  to  go  back  on  what 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated money  for  by  deferring  five  projects 
or  three  projects.  We  now  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  indicating  that,  well,  he 
threw  a  crumb  here  suid  it  was  not 
enough.  I  will  take  that,  if  he  wants  to 
call  it  a  crumb,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough. 

In  fact,  what  we  have  an  opportunity 
tonight  to  do  is  to  give  the  veterans  what 
this  body  has  already  voted  on,  author- 
ized, and  appropriated.  I  do  not  think 
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we  are  asking  any  more  for  the  veter- 
ans or  anything  less. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
again  that  I  am  amazed  at  the  scope  of 
this  debate.  Once  again,  we  are  disman- 
tling the  whole  health  care  system. 

Let  me  say  very  briefly  what  we  are 
deferring.  In  one  hospital,  we  are  de- 
ferring new  elevators,  central  air-condi- 
tionings, nurse  call  systems  where  ap- 
plicable. 

These  hospitals  continue  to  function, 
Mr.  President.  We  are  not  talking  about 
closing,  not  talking  about  a  rescission. 
There  is  another  project  that  would  pro- 
vide for  correction  of  patient  privacy, 
central  air-conditioning,  heating  system 
again,  electrical  improvements. 

They  may  very  well  need  to  be  made. 
We  are  talking  about  deferring  some  re- 
modeling and  some  improvements  while 
a  study  is  being  made.  That  is  why, 
frankly,  as  much  respect  as  I  have  for 
my  colleagues  from  Arizona,  California, 
and  Hawaii,  the  rhetoric  about  destroy- 
ing the  health  care  system  would  refer 
to  modernization  for  a  while  and  some 
remodeling.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion how  that  leads  to  destruction  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senator  Simpson's  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  DeConcini.  Senator  DeConcini's 
amendment  would  reverse  the  deferral 
of  money  that  would  have  funded  five 
veterans  construction  projects  in  four 
States.  These  five  projects  are  not  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  list  of  high- 
priority  projects.  Funding  for  two  of  the 
projects  has  been  restored  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  House. 

Senator  Simpson  is  entirely  correct  in 
his  assertion  that  the  issue  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  Senator  DeConcini  is  one 
of  funding  five  projects  and  should  not  be 
clouded  by  the  extraneous  issue  of 
mainstreaming.  I  do  not  share  the  con- 
cern of  Senator  DeConcini  and  cospon- 
sors  to  his  amendment  that  the  resolu- 
tion for  deferral  of  funds  for  these  proj- 
ects Includes  language  that  would  indi- 
cate support  by  the  administration  for 
mainstreaming.  Such  an  inference  from 
the  text  of  the  resolution  is  unwarranted 
and  is  in  clear  contradiction  with  the 
stated  position  of  the  administration. 

In  his  September  request  for  an  addi- 
tional 12-percent  across-the-board  cut  in 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  levels,  the 
President  specifically  exempted  the  vet- 
eran health  care  system  from  any  re- 
ductions in  funding.  I  think  this  is  a 
clear  example  of  his  commitment  to  the 
present  veteran  health  care  system.  Rob- 
ert Nlmmo.  the  new  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  said  in  his 
confirmation  hearings  that  it  was  his 
understanding  the  President  is  person- 
ally opposed  to  mainstreaming  as  a 
means  of  funding  the  veteran  health  care 
system. 

As  a  veteran  and  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize my  admiration  and  support  for 
the  fine  leadership  of  Senator  Simpson 
as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  confident  here,  as  al- 
ways, that  he  has  the  best  interests  of 


the  veterans  of  this  Nation  in  mind  in 
his  opixtsition  to  this  amendment.  The 
issue  which  the  Senate  faces  with  this 
amendment  is  the  funding  of  veterans 
construction  projects  and  not  the  issue 
of  mainstreaming.  I  hope  this  distinc- 
tion is  clear  to  the  Senate  and  thank 
Senator  Simpson  for  his  efforts  to  make 
this  point  clear. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  defer  $91.3 
million  in  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  law  for  major  construction 
projects  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment and  outraged  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  hold  back  expenditures 
voted  by  the  Congress  and  needed  by  the 
veterans  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  argued  before, 
there  are  two  reasons  why  we  should  keep 
our  commitments  to  veterans  programs 
and  support  this  amendment.  The  first 
is  the  commitment  we  as  a  people  have 
msule  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  air- 
men who  have  fought  for  our  country  on 
our  behalf.  These  military  men  and 
women  put  duty  to  country  before 
thoughts  of  self.  We  owe  them  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  should  not  go 
back  on  our  commitment  to  their  health 
and  welfare. 

The  second  reason  we  should  support 
this  amendment  is  our  commitment  to 
the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  of  the 
future.  Many  of  us  are  eager  to  avoid 
the  need  to  coerce  young  people  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  One  way  to  encourage 
young  people  to  volunteer  to  serve  in 
their  country's  Armed  Forces  is  to  make 
military  service  worthwhile;  make  the 
experience  challenging  and  exciting;  pay 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  a  decent 
wage;  help  those  recruits  who  do  not  pick 
up  marketable  skills  while  in  the  military 
to  go  to  college  when  they  get  out;  and, 
finally,  promise  to  care  for  them  if  they 
are  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  to  their 
country.  To  the  extent  that  we  do  not 
offer  these  encouragements,  we  make  it 
more  difficult  to  enlist  volunteers,  and 
we  make  the  draft  more  likely. 

Mr.  President,  the  $91.3  million  that 
the  administration  now  proposes  to  defer 
would  fund  five  major  construction  proj- 
ects, one  in  Washington,  D.C.,  two  in 
California,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  New 
Jersey.  This  last  project  is  a  long-overdue 
and  oft-postponed  facility  renovation  at 
the  900  bed  veterans  medical  center  In 
East  Orange.  N.J.  It  would  correct  vari- 
ous fire  and  safety  deficiencies  and  it 
would  provide  air-conditioning  in  the 
wards.  Committees  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  majorities  in  the  full  House 
and  full  Senate,  and  the  President  all 
agreed  that  this  renovation  is  needed  and 
justified.  Now  the  administration  wants 
to  overturn  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  commitment 
to  military  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  well  in  the  past.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  those  young  peo- 
ple considering  the  benefits  of  service  to 
their  country.  And  we  cannot  allow  the 
economic  mistakes  of  this  administration 
to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  overturn  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  the  table  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  ITie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy )  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  anounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  414  Leg.| 
YEAS— 58 


Abctnsr 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Orasaley 

Packwnod 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Ben  teen 

Hayiakawa 

Quayle 

Boechwltz 

Heinz 

Roth 

ByrtJ. 

Helms 

Rudman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hvimphrey 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

.Teoeen 

Simpson 

Oochran 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Staflord 

D'Amato 

Hasten 

Stevens 

DaxifQirth 

Laxalt 

Rvmms 

Deniton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dcmenlcl 

Math'as 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McCIure 

Welcker 

0«m 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 39 

Biden 

Excn 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Hefiin 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  HoUtngs 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Rlegle . 

CblleB 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Melcher 

WiUlams 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Leahy 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  one  additional  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  which  should  be  a  very  brief 
amendment. 

Then  there  will  be  two  very  brief  tech- 
nical amendments  offered  by  Senator 
Stevens  and  Senator  Garn.  fhen  we  will 
move  at  that  point  to  the  leadership 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
leaders,  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

We  have  following  that  14  amend- 
ments listed  by  Members  who  have  con- 
tacted me.  I  think  probably  most  of  them 
will  go  rather  rapidly. 

There  is  one  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hart 
has  that  will  need  about  an  hour  and 
perhaps  one  by  Mr.  Huddleston  that 
may  require  about  a  half-hour.  I  think 
most  of  them  will  be  rather  brief. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  A  half-hour 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be  rec- 
ognized and  we  will  set  aside  the  tech- 
nical amendment  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    687 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DkConcini) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 687. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  5.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"and  such  disapproval  of  such  deferral  shall 
be  effective  upon  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Into  law  of  this  resolution  and  the  enact- 
ment of  this  resolution  sball,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  have  the  same  effect  as  passage  by 
either  House  of  Congress  on  such  date  of  an 
Impoundment  resolution  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1011(4)  of  such  Act)  disapproving  such 
deferral.". 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is,  very  simply,  the  second 
sentence  of  my  previous  amendment.  Its 
sole  purpose  is  to  insure  that  the  defer- 
rals which  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
continuing  resolution  will  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  passage  of  an  im- 
poundment resolution  by  the  Senate. 
Since  an  impoundment  resolution  is  the 
only  mechanism  under  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  available  to 
Congress  for  the  disapproval  of  deferrals, 
and  since  the  continuing  resolution  is 
clearly  not  an  impoundment  resolution, 
I  just  want  to  insure  that  language  re- 
lating to  these  deferrals  is  technically 
adequate. 


UP    AMEKDMENT   MO.    6B8 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  imprinted  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideraticm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  bill  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CTranston)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  638  to  the  DeConcini  un- 
prlnted amendment  numbered  687: 

Ur  AMENDMENT  NO.   687 

(Purpose:    To    disapprove    the    Administra- 
tion's plan,  as  described  In  deferral  notice 
D82-140,  to  study  alternative  methods  for 
providing  medical  care  to  veterans  who  are 
eligible      for      Veteran's      Administration 
health  care  and  reaffirm  the  Congress  com- 
mitment to  maintenance  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health -care  system) 
At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Insert  the  following:   "The  Congress  disap- 
proves the  plan  announced  in  such  deferral 
notice  to  study  alternative  methods  for  pro- 
viding readily  available  quality  medical  care 
for  eligible   veterans  and   reaffirms  its   his- 
toric conunltment  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
comprehensive,  nationwide  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration health-care  system  for  the  provi- 
sion of  direct  health-care  services  to  eligible 
veterans.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  regret  that  the  Senate  has  failed 
to  approve  our  amendment  to  disapprove 
the  deferral  in  its  entirety.  I  be'ieve  that 
the  situation  giving  rise  to  our  offering 
that  amendment  clearly  warranted  its 
adoption. 

However,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  in  op- 
position to  our  amendment  that  the 
opponents  ,do  not  wish  to  endorse  the 
notion  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  vouchering  out  or  mainstreaming  vet- 
erans health  care  services  as  an  alterna- 
tive method  for  meeting  the  health -care 
needs  of  veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
VA  care. 

I  believe  this  is  a  nonpartisan  position 
on  which  there  is  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  just  offered,  which  clearly 
expresses  rejection  of  that  concept  as 
embodied  in  the  deferral  notice  provides 
the  Senate  and  Congress  with  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  go  on  record — 
Clearly  and  forcefully — in  this  regard 
and  to  reaffirm  our  historic  commitment 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  comprehen- 
sive, nationwide  VA  health  care  system 
for  the  provision  of  direct  health  care 
services  to  eligible  veterans.  In  the  face 
of  that  serious  threat  to  the  VA  system 
that  the  stated  basis  for  the  proposed 
deferral  presents,  the  Nation's  veterans 
deserve  no  less  than  a  clear,  unequivocal 
statement  from  Congress  that  it  contin- 
ues its  support  for  that  vitally  important 
network  of  health  care  services. 

In  the  context  of  a  provision  rejecting 
the  deferral  of  two  of  the  projects  in- 
volved, I  believe  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  effectively  transmit  the  mes- 
sage that  so  greatly  needs  to  be  sent 
at  this  time  to  reassure  the  Nation's 
veterans  of  our  firm  resolve  that  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  them  will  not 
be  broken. 


As  I  stated  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  at  a  hearing 
of  our  committee  on  the  day  I  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  239  to  disapprove  the 
deferral,  the  situation  created  by  the 
stated  justification  for  the  referral  makes 
the  congressional  reaction  to  it  a  true 
watershed — a  continental  divide — in  the 
history  of  the  VA  health  care  system. 
This  is  the  time  for  us  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  as  advocates  or  opponents  of 
that  system.  I  believe  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  strongly  support 
the  VA  system. 

Therefore,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
I  believe  all  Senators  can  and  should  sup- 
port and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse Senator  Cranston's  amendment  to 
my  amendment.  I  knov/  of  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  has  contributed 
more  to  the  weU-being  of  the  Nation's 
veterans  than  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Cranston.  I  am  indeed  honored 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

As  I  stated  previously,  my  most  serious 
objections  to  the  administration's  defer- 
ral— (D82-140)  was  the  message  which 
accompanied  that  deferral  stating  that 
these  funds  were  being  deferred  "while 
the  administration  reviews  all  projects 
for  VA  medical  facilities  and  considers 
alternate  methods  for  providing  readily 
available  quality  medical  care  for  eligible 
veterans."  While  I  regret  that  our  pre- 
vious amendment  was  rejected,  my  over- 
riding concern  is  the  maintenance  of 
an  independent  health  care  system  of 
the  highest  quality  within  the  Veterans' 
AdministratiCMi.  That  is  the  overriding 
concern  of  all  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  that  should  be  the  over- 
riding concern  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Adoption  of  the  Cranston  amendment 
will  simply  disapprove  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  if  it  has  one.  to  seek  alter- 
nate sources  of  medical  care  for  our 
Nation's  veterans  and  will  put  this  body 
on  record  in  strong  suprport  of  an  in- 
dependent VA  health  care  system.  This 
is  an  issue  of  crucial  importance  to  our 
veterans  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Cranston  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  original  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  tabUng  mo- 
tion carry  with  it  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia addressed  to  the  problem  of  the 
move  of  veterans  to  a  voucher  system? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table. 

The  yeas  and  nso^s  have  not  been  or- 
dered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  me  moment  to  respond  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frwn  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
do  it  in  30  seconds. 

It  is  disappointing  to  see  an  amend- 
ment like  this  come  in  at  this  moment 
when  we  have  not  been  aware  of  it.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  it  comes  right  back  to  the 
same  old  thing  that  we  were  talking 
about,  the  nonpsu-tisan  approach  on  the 
committee.  We  seem  to  pride  ourselves 
on  that,  and  then  we  get  a  little  whiz 
bang  like  this. 

There  is  nothing  quite  appropriate 
about  It.  I  do  not  really  enjoy  it. 

I  hope  we  can  hurdle  it  in  the  Veter- 
ans' AfiFairs  Committee,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  because  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  I  will  be  discussing  it  rather 
thoroughly. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)   tu-e  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  anounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  53, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  415  Leg.] 


NAYS— 43 


YEAS— 53 


Abdinor 

Gorton 

Andrews 

ara.w'ey 

ARDStrong 

Hatch 

Baiter 

Hatfield 

^echwltz 

HawUna 

Byitl, 

Hayakawa 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HCnz 

CtaafM 

Kelma 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Cohen 

Jepaea 

D'Amato 

Kaaaebaum 

Daaforth 

Kasten 

Dentfoi 

Lamlt 

Dole 

Lue-ar 

Dom«ai)cl 

Mathlas 

Dupernberrger 

Mattlngly 

East 

McCIure 

Omok 

MurkowaU 

NlcUes 

Packwood 

Percy 

Preasler 

Pro-mlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Synuxui 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


Baucut 

Ford 

Moyndhan 

Bentsen 

Glenji 

Blden 

H*rt 

PeU 

Boren 

Hemn 

Piyor 

Bradley 

Ho.Ungs 

Randolph 

Bnrdlck 

Huddtoaton 

P.legie 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouya 

Sarbanea 

Cannon 

Jackscc 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stannla 

Craoaton 

LevLn 

TsoQKaa 

DeConcinl 

Look 

Walclwr 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

WlLlama 

Dodd 

Melcber 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Ezon 

MltcbeU 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Bumpera 

Kaonady 

LeahT 

Ooldwater 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  687  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
comanager  of  the  bill,  I  now  set  aside 
the  technical  amendment  of  the  bill  in 
order  that  the  leadership  may  be  recog- 
nized for  the  offering  of  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  rec- 
ognize the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

XrP    AMENDMENT   NO.    689 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  the 
Joint  resolution  with  certain  exclusions, 
by  four  per  centum) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 689. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  clerk  to  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  res- 
olution add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  or  of  this  Joint  reaolutlon,  the 
total  budget  authority  provided  by  this  Joint 
resolution  for  payments  not  required  by  law 
shall  be  reduced  by  4  per  centum:  Provided, 
That  of  the  amounit  provided  in  this  Joint 
resolution  for  each  appropriation  account, 
activity,  program  and  project,  the  amount 
reduced  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum,  and 
that  no  account,  activity,  program  or  project 
may  be  terminated  as  a  result  of  these  reduc- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  .this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  provided 
by  this  Joint  resolution  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriaiblon  Act,  1982;  the  Mili- 
tary Conatruction  Appropriation  Act.  1982: 
Title  rv  of  the  Commerce,  State,  Justice  and 
the  Judiciary  Appropriations  Act.  1982;  the 
Pood  Stamp  program  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 101(h)  of  this  Joint  resolution;  for  the 
Vetersms'  Administration  medical  care  ac- 
count; the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Appropriations  Act,  1982;  and  to 
any  account,  activity,  program  or  project  In- 


volving spending  authority  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(c)(3)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budgot  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344),  Including  the  Pay- 
ment to  State  and  Local  Oovernment  Fiscal 
Assistance  Trust  Fund  (31  U.S.C.  1221-1263)  : 
Provided  further,  Thait  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  account,  activity,  program  or 
project  for  which  funds  are  provided  by  a 
1982  appropriation  Act  enacted  Into  law  sub- 
sequent to  the  enactment  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution: Provided  further,  That  this  section 
shall  noit  apply  to  funding  provided  by  this 
Joint  resolution  In  those  cases  where  funding 
is  provided  by  a  bill,  or  a  title  of  a  bUl.  or  an 
account  in  a  title  of  a  bill,  w4ilch  Is  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  and  funded  by  this  Joint 
resolution,  ait  a  level  at  or  below  the  most 
recent  budget  request  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution:" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor.  Before  I  do,  however,  I  anticipate 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
may  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  I  yield  the  floor. 

TTP   AMENDMENT    NO.    690 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btrd)  ,  for  himself,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Cranston,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted amendment  numbered  690  to  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  689: 

To  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Baker,  add  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  Resolution,  it  shall  ex- 
pire on  March  30,  1982." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Pryoh, 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAK,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Randolph  be 
added  to  my  amendment  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  prepared  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  the  Baker  amend- 
ment is  amended  by  the  Bjo-d  amend- 
ment, it  will  still  be  my  intention  to 
support  that  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  effect  of  my  statement  is  to  say  that 
I  am  agreeable  to  a  March  30  expiration 
date.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  minority 
leader  would  be  in  a  position  to  support 
the  amendment,  as  amended  by  his 
amendment.  Can  I  inquire  of  the  minor- 
ity lead  of  his  intention  In  that  regard? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  intention  to  support  Mr. 
Baker's  amendment  if  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  Let  me  say, 
however,  that  this  does  not  commit  any 
other  Senator.  I  do  not  attempt  to  do 
that.  It  Is  my  personal  position.  The 
reason  I  do  that  Is  because  I  believe  it 
is  vitally  Important  that  we  not  subvert 
the  appropriations  process  by  setting  the 
precedent,  for  the  first  time  that  I  can 
recall,  of  a  least  potentially  wrapping  all 
aopropriatlons  bills,  with  the  exception 
of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  in 
one  continuing  resolution  that  will  ex- 
tend throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year, 
through  and  including  September  30. 
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We  offered  this  amendment  a  day  or 
so  ago.  It  was  defeated  on  a  very,  very 
close  vote,  almost  a  party-line  vote.  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
draw  the  date  back  to  March  30. 1  would 
prefer  December  18.  but  March  30  is  the 
date  that  is  addressed. 

I  will  support  Mr.  Baker's  amendment 
if  my  perfecting  amendment  Is  agreed 
to. 

In  this  respect,  let  me  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Levin  who  has  put  the  Senate  on 
notice,  I  understand,  in  my  absence  ear- 
lier today,  that  he  intends  to  speak  ex- 
tensively if  the  September  30  date  is  not 
changed  to  March  30. 1  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  position  he  took.  He  would 
not  be  alone,  let  me  stay.  I  admire  his 
dedication  to  his  principles. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  May  I  say  that  I 
stated  earlier  today,  and  I  reiterate  now, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  announce  that 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  will  be 
made  the  pending  business  or  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  it  on  November  30.  If  the 
minority  leader  wishes  me  to  announce 
that  at  this  time,  I  will  do  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  that  is 
agreeable  to  my  colleagues,  that  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  see  no  objection  on  this 
side. 

defense  appropriations 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  1  hour  after 
the  Senate  convenes  on  November  30, 
1981,  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  would  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  make  a  further  addition  to 
that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  is  engaged  in  debate  on 
another  bill,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorizations  bill,  I  ask  that 
that  be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  we 
may  fulfill  this  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  that  it  be  the 
order  of  business  upon  the  finishing  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bUl? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  add  that  to  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
nobody  is  altogether  happy  with  this 
hodgepodge,  but  I  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  Byrd  amendment.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  President  originally  proposed 
the  March  date.  It  has  not  been  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  for  the  last 
several  days.  I  know  this  is  not  person- 
ally pleasing  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
have  consulted  and  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  while  this  is  not  his  prefer- 
ence or  point  of  view,  he  has  agreed  that 
I  may  be  released  from  the  commitment 
I  made  to  him  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
debate  to  present. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  majority  leader  in  a 
position  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
Senate  has  the  authority  under  the  law 
to  grant  to  the  President  the  right  to  dis- 
cretionarily  reduce  funding  in  whatever 
programs  he  desires? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
does  have  authority  to  do  what  is  de- 
scribed in  this  amendment.  There  are 
sharp  hmltations  in  this  amendment  on 
what  can  be  done.  It  provides  for  a  4 
percent  across-the-board  cut.  not  more 
than  5  percent.  It  provides  not  more  than 
5  percent  in  one  function  can  be  changed. 
No  program  can  be  eliminated.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  safeguards.  I  think  it 
tracks  with  other  things  we  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances  and  I  am 
convinced  we  do  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  much  does  the  Sena- 
tor estimate  will  be  saved  by  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  put 
it  this  way:  according  to  the  figures  I 
have,  it  would  be  $5.7  bUlion  in  budget 
authority  and  $3.6  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  sure  I  have  made  myself  clear 
in  my  statement.  I  have  been  in  West 
Virginia  meeting  with  a  group. 

I  want  to  make  it  indubitably  clear 
that  if  the  amendment  I  have  offered  is 
agreed  to,  then,  of  course,  I  will  support 
the  majority  leader's  amendment,  as 
amended. 

Furthermore,  may  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  is  in  a 
position  to  state,  if  his  amendment,  as 
amended,  is  agreed  to,  or  to  give  any  as- 
surance that  the  conferees  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle  will  hold  firm  to  that  March  30 
date  in  conference? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  say  that  I  fully  expect 
that  conferees  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  hold  very  firm  indeed  to  that  date. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  correct  the  fig- 
ures I  gave  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  We  changed  one 
proviso  in  the  amendment  after  my 
memorandum  was  prepared.  We  added 
veterans  medical  benefits  as  an  exemp- 
tion. That  would  change  those  numbers 
so  that  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  $5.3  billion  budget  authority 
instead  of  $5.7  billion  and  $3.2  billion  in 
outlays  instead  of  $3.6  billion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  dilemma  the  Senate  finds  itself 
In.  I  appreciate  the  leadership  the  lead- 
ers intend  to  give.  May  I  say  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  minority  leader,  I  do  not 
find  the  change  of  date  cures  ths  funda- 
mentally unwise  and  potentially  illegal 
and,  I  think,  marginally  unconstitutional 
nature  of  the  amendment  as  I  imder- 
stand  it  that  is  offered  by  the  majority 
leader. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  to  grant  to  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  country  the  ar- 
bitrary authority  to  cut  programs  willy- 
nilly  as  he  chooses.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
a  thing  to  do  with  the  date  that  this 
authority  ends.  I  think  this  is  a  very,  very 
serious  and  unwise  precedent. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  may  be  a  need  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  provisions.  Can  the 
Senator  indicate  to  me  what  is  meant  by 
the  proviso  that  this  reduction  shall  not 
reduce  any  bill,  title  or  account  below 
the  budget  request  estimate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
way  the  proviso  would  woi*.  The  meas- 
uring rod  is  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest as  of  the  date  this  joint  resolution 
is  enacted,  which  essentially  is  his  Sep- 
tember budget  request.  This  amoimt 
would  be  broken  down  into  totals  for 
each  individual  appropriations  bill,  for 
each  title  within  each  appropriation  bill, 
and  finally  by  each  individual  budget 
account. 

The  amounts  for  each  bill,  title,  and 
account  In  the  continuing  resolution 
would  be  similarly  laid  out. 

"ITie  next  step  is  to  compare  the  Pres- 
ident's estimate  to  those  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

The  first  comparison  is  for  a  bill  as  a 
whole.  If  the  continuing  resolution  level 
for  a  whole  bill  is  at  or  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  that  bill  is  not  subject  to 
the  4-percent  cut. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  level  for 
a  whole  bill  is  over  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  next  step  is  to  compare  each 
title  within  the  bill.  If  the  ccmtlnuing 
resolution  level  for  any  title  within  the 
bill  is  at  or  below  the  President's  request, 
that  title  is  not  subject  to  the  4-percent 
cut. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  level  for 
a  title  within  a  bill  is  over  the  President's 
request,  the  final  step  is  to  compare  each 
budget  account  within  the  title.  If  the 
continuing  resolution  level  for  any  ac- 
count within  the  title  is  at  or  below  the 
President's  request,  that  account  is  not 
subject  to  the  4-percent  cut. 

Finally,  all  of  the  above  comparisons 
are  based  only  on  those  elements  of  the 
continuing  resolution  that  are  not  ex- 
plicitly exempted  from  the  4  percent-cut. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  it  not  also  be 
the  case  that  if,  under  the  comparisons 
he  has  made,  the  test  were  slightly  above 
the  latest  budget  request  and  the  4- 
percent  cut  would  take  it  below  the  latest 
budget  request,  the  cut  would  be  limited 
to  that  amount  which  would  take  it  to 
the  latest  budget  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  imderstand  it. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslca. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  for  a  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  pose  this 
question  to  the  majority  leader.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  amendinent  offered  by 
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the  majority  leader  and  as  amended  by 
the  minority  leader  passes  and  if,  after 
conference  with  the  House,  something 
essentially  totaling  the  figures  that  will 
thereby  result  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, is  the  majority  leader  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  or  not  the  President  is 
likely  to  approve  that,  or  are  we  still 
faced  with  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  question.  I  should 
have  covered  that  in  my  opening  re- 
marks. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  advise  the  Senate 
that  if  this  bill  passes  with  the  Baker- 
Byrd  amendment  attached  and  survives 
conference  in  essentially  that  condition, 
the  President  will  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think  he  is 
right  on.  I  think  what  we  are  doing  here 
will  have  great  consequences.  I  do  not 
like  it.  We,  in  effect,  went  along  with  the 
reconciliaticxi  process  last  year,  bypassed 
all  the  normal  procedures,  because  we 
realized  that  with  a  new  administration, 
we  were  in  effect  changing  direction.  We 
went  along  with  that. 

Now.  fOT  the  second  year,  we  are  going 
along  with  a  new  fact,  a  continuing  res- 
olution that  bypasses  all  the  normal  pro- 
cedures built  up  over  200  years  in  this 
body.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we 
are  just  going  along  with  this,  this  eve- 
ning, but  that  appears  to  be  the  case. 

It  appears  that  just  a  threat  from  a 
President  down  the  avenue  is  now  enough 
to  make  us  toe  the  mark  here  and  just 
say  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
went  through  the  authorizing  process  on 
these  different  bills,  that  we  went  through 
the  appropriations  process  on  these  bills, 
we  are  all  off  by  4  percent  or  5  percent 
or  3  percent  or  whatever  percent  it  is 
that  they  want  to  pick  down  the  avenue. 

I  know  I  gave  bills  in  the  committees 
that  I  am  on  far  greater  consideration 
than  that.  If  I  thought  they  could  have 
been  cut  by  5  percent  or  4  percent  or 
whatever  percent,  I  would  have  voted  to 
cut  them  in  the  committee. 

Now,  here  we  are  with  all  the  func- 
tions of  Government,  except  those  ex- 
empted here,  just  saying,  sure,  we  were 
5  percent  off  or  4  percent  off  or  whatever 
percent  off:  and  here  we  are.  at  2:15  in 
the  morning,  going  to  say  that  all  those 
functions  of  Government  now  have  that 
amount  in  them,  that  we  can  just  toss 
authority  to  the  President  to  make  those 
changes.  I  know  we  are  going  to  go  and 
pass  this,  I  guess,  tonight,  but  I  would 
not  feel  I  was  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
object  to  this. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  order  to  shorten  time  on  this, 
feels  he  is  doing  the  right  thing.  But  this 
will  hurt  me  very  much  that  for  2  years 
now,  we  are  bypassing  all  the  normal 
procedure.  I  have  spoken  to  several  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  say, 
well,  they  are  going  to  go  along  with  this, 
but  they  are  very  concerned  about  it  and 
do  not  want  to  see  us  continue  with  it. 
I  find  that  very  disturbing,  because  it 


means  we  are  voting  as  a  pack  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  like  to  lead  any  charge  against 
it  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  pcu-tisan 
political  reasons,  but  I  think  just  the  his- 
tory of  this  Republic  has  shown  that  our 
system  has  been  well  served,  very,  very 
well  served  by  the  protections  we  have 
built  into  this  system  and  the  authorizing 
appropriation  process. 

Now.  here,  two  years  in  a  row,  we  are 
in  effect  going  to  bypass  these  protec- 
tions by  a  reconciliation  process  one  year 
and  by  this  continuing  resolution  the  sec- 
ond year.  It  goes  for  the  full  fiscal  year. 
I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  tonight  is 
very  imwise  and  shows  that,  in  effect,  we 
are  saying  that  what  we  have  really  done 
in  the  committees  in  the  past  is  irre- 
sponsible, was  at  least  4  percent  off,  or  we 
would  not  be  giving  the  President  this 
authority.  I  think  we  should  consider  this 
much  more  closely  than  we  are  doing 
tonight  just  under  the  duress  of  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  minwity 
leader,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the  posi- 
tion I  am  taking  is  not  a  partisan  position 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  a 
4-percent  cut.  I  respect  the  viewpoints 
that  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Glenn,  or  any  Senator  on  this  side 
who  may  wish  to  vote  against  Mr.  Baker's 
amendment  as  amended  if  it  is  amended. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  I  have 
some  misgivings  myself. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Baker  amend- 
ment if  it  is  amended  by  my  amendment. 
But  it  is  not  a  party  position  on  this  side. 
Senators  may  vote  any  way  they  see  flit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  hour  is  late,  Mr. 
President,  so  I  will  speak  briefly.  My 
colleagues  have  spoken  eloquently  on  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  abrogating  its  re- 
sponsibilities. But  why?  Cutting  $3.2  bU- 
lion  out  of  a  $700  billion  budget  does  not 
sound  very  significant.  After  all.  we  have 
already  cut  this  bill  about  $24  billion 
deeper  than  the  President  proposed  in 
March.  And  we  are  only  $3  billion  over 
his  September  request.  Why  do  we  want 
to  cut  $3  billion  more?  Because  the  Pres- 
ident wills  that  we  make  this  cut.  Why 
does  he  wUl  it?  Because  of  his  speech  on 
September  24.  When  he  spoke  to  the 
American  people  in  September  he  made 
recommendations  relative  to  cuts  in  en- 
titlements. He  made  recommendations 
on  tajc  increases  and  various  other  meas- 
ures. He  did  not  get  into  any  specifics 
then  and  he  has  not  filled  us  in  since 
then.  His  recommendations  have  all  been 
abandoned:  All  except  this  title  $3-bll- 
lion  cut  that  he  now  wants  us  to  make. 

The  majority  leader,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  implored 
the  President  to  develop  a  plan  to  turn 
the  economy  around — ^to  let  us  in  Con- 
gress do  something  meaningful — to  give 
reassurances  to  the  American  people  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity,  in  honesty 
and  in  all  candor,  for  Reaganomics  to 
work.  We  all  know  now  that  the  Reagan 
plan  needs  major  surgery. 

But  what  this  amendment  does,  in  es- 


sence, is  adulterate  further  the  congres- 
sional budget  process — by  coming  in  with 
a  percentage  cut  at  this  time  and  leav- 
ing specific  funding  decisions  up  to  the 
President.  It  misleads  not  just  Congress, 
in  its  zeal  here  to  get  out  at  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  the  public  as  well.  So 
you  really  think  that  with  a  $3  billion 
cut  something  is  really  being  done  about 
the  economy  and  about  high  interest 
rates?  Will  this  $3 -billion  cut  be  a  quick 
fix  to  straighten  out  the  economy? 

The  problem  is  not  $3  billion.  The  def- 
icits over  the  next  3  years  will  averstge 
about  $100  billion  a  year,  yet  the  Presi- 
dent is  saying.  "Don't  do  anything  else 
until  next  year.  We  are  not  going  to 
change  our  policies.  So  long  as  you  cut 
this  $3.2  billion  out  of  the  budget,  then 
Congress  will  meet  my  budget  target  and 
that  wiU  solve  the  problems  of  the  ec<m- 
omy  and  everything  else." 
I'm  sorry,  but  this  is  a  total  charade. 
A  lot  of  hard  work  had  been  done  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  we 
have  to  move  ahead.  But  to  come  in  at 
this  late  hour — and  it  is  not  criticism  of 
the  leadership,  minority  or  majority — 
and  ask  us  to  blindly  cut  $3  billion  to 
meet  the  President's  target  is  a  tremen- 
dous charade.  It  is  a  $3.2  billion  solu- 
tion to  a  $100  billion  problem.  It  just 
will  not  work. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  then 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  the  Baker  amendment,  with  or  with- 
out the  Byrd  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  vote  sometime  soon 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget,  in  this  Congress 
or  a  future  Congress.  It  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  I  believe  it 
will  pass. 

When  we  are  required  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  will  be  doing  this  kind 
of  thing  with  appropriation  bills.  All 
this  does  is  to  simply  say  that  we  will 
reduce  this  bill  by  enough,  after  we  are 
through.  All  night  long  we  have  been 
adding  things,  and  now  we  will  try  to 
get  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle. 

This  is  nothing  compared  to  what  we 
will  have  to  do  if  we  ever  i>ass  that 
constitutional  amendment  to  say  that 
we  will  have  to  have  a  balanced  budget. 
If  we  have  that — and  we  are  voting  to- 
night to  l>alance  the  budget — this  will 
be  nothing,  jiist  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
compared  to  what  it  will  take  to  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

Having  voted  for  some  add-ons  to- 
night, I  sun  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  to  get  this  back  inside  what 
the  President  thinks  he  can  sign. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am.  of 
course,  happy  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  It  was 
his  position  yesterday  and  that  of  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  Senator  Proxmire.  Senator 
Pryor.  and  others  who  spoke  about  what 
we  were  doing  to  the  appropriatiwi 
process  if  we  adopted  the  continuing 
resolutiCMi  which  lasted  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  which  caused  me  to  take 
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the  poslticm  I  took  here  t<«ilght,  one  I 
otherwise  would  not  have  beMi  prone 
to  take,  because  I  do  not  like  to  threaten 
unlimited  debate  to  accomplish  an  end. 

Nonetheless,  their  eloquence  yesterday 
in  terms  of  the  meaning  of  a  continuing 
resolution  for  the  whole  Government,  to 
last  through  September  30,  moved  me  to 
do  that. 

I  also  appreciate  the  kind  words  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd  spoke  about  me  to- 
night. I  hope  his  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  I  hope  the  vehicle  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached loses. 

I  hope  Senator  Baker's  amendment  is 
defeated,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
stated  so  well  tonight  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
others. 

There  will  be  other  vehicles  to  establish 
the  March  31  date  if  the  Baker  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  defeated.  There  will  be  other 
vehicles  by  which  we  can  keep  a  March 
31  date  without  adopting  an  amendment 
which  is  a  blank  check  for  $3  billion  out- 
lays to  the  President. 

We  are  not  making  the  cuts  as  we 
should,  as  the  legislative  body.  We  are 
simply  saying  to  the  President,  "You 
make  the  cuts  where  you  want."  I  do  not 
think  that  is  carrying  out  our  responsi- 
bility. For  that  reason,  although  I  am 
delighted  that  the  majority  leader  has 
accepted  the  March  31  date  as  part  of 
his  amendment,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
next  time  I  will  not  try  so  hard  to  please 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  record  myself  as  one  of 
those  in  this  body  who  must  sense  that 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Republic, 
there  never  has  been  proposed,  much 
less  has  there  been  enacted,  such  an  ex- 
traordinary delegation  of  legislative  pow- 
ers to  the  Executive.  We  are  frittering 
away  the  powers  from  Congress.  We  will 
not  be  well-remembered  for  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  was  not  going 
to  speak  to  the  substance  or  to  those  who 
think  this  is  some  unusual  and  untoward 
delegation  of  authority.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  we  should  tonight  recognize 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  worked  so  hard  in  an  effort 
to  bring  to  a  head  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment which  is  sponsored  by  the  majority 
leader.  The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
worked  in  committee,  and  he  worked  on 
the  floor  diligently  on  many  of  the  bills, 
to  attempt  to  get  us  to  reduce  them  by 
some  percentage  figure. 

I  personally  am  aware  of  that,  and  I 
know  that  the  majority  leader  would 
join  me  in  indicating  his  appreciation 
for  it;  because,  basically,  it  did  lay  the 
groundwork  for  what  I  hope  will  pass 
tonight. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  Senators  that  I 
am  sure  none  of  us  really  likes  this  ap- 
proach. I  am  sure  we  would  feel  much 
more  comfortable  and  perhaps  feel  that 


we  were  doing  our  duty  better  if  we  were 
able  to  produce  each  and  every  appro- 
priation bill  and  if.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  determined  with  exact  precision  what 
would  be  spent  in  each  and  every  ac- 
count. I  think  the  reason  we  are  here  is 
that  that  cannot  be  done.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vibus  that  that  is  not  going  to  occur. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  the 
things  that  others  have  said.  It  is  quite 
precise.  On  many  occasions  in  this  body, 
we  have  given  Presidents  the  kind  of  dis- 
cretion that  we  have  given  here.  The  test 
is  whether  or  not  there  are  standards 
and  guidelines  against  which  to  measure 
the  President's  actions;  and  the  amend- 
ment that  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  offering  is  filled  with  those 
things. 

It  refers  to  4  percent  of  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Entitlements  are  not 
in  this,  and  many  other  things.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  cannot  take  from  any 
account  in  excess  of  5  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, if  certain  accounts  are  already 
below  his  September  budget,  he  cannot 
take  anything  out  of  them. 

So  when  you  look  at  it,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  exercise  by  this  body,  if  it  is 
adopted — and  I  hope  it  will  be — of  com- 
plying with  this  President's  require- 
ments and  request  that  we  reduce  the 
outlays  in  budget  authority.  We  are 
going  to  do  that.  It  is  not  going  to  bring 
the  budget  in  balance.  But  in  terms  of 
abandoning  our  priorities,  I  do  not  think 
it  comes  close  to  many  things  we  have 
done  here  before. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  appropriation  power  to 
Congress,  not  the  executive  branch.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  Baker  amendment 
attempts  to  do  tonight,  to  transfer  that 
power  to  the  executive  branch,  and  that 
is  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  should  put  that  into  context,  because 
we  have  also  a  consitutional  provision 
that  says  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late cannot  be  delegated.  Yet,  we  know 
that  we  constantly  delegate  authorities, 
within  guidelines,  and  the  courts  have 
defined  those  guidelines. 

So,  aside  from  that  parallel  in  the 
delegation  of  legislative  authority.  Con- 
gress has  frequently  delegated  discretion 
in  budget  matters,  in  spending  matters, 
to  the  President. 

As  an  example,  if  we  look  back  in  his- 
tory, in  the  period  between  1967  and 
1973,  Congress  gave  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  such  discretion 
in  5  of  those  6  years. 

And  I  think  that  in  some  of  those  years 
there  was  much  broader  delegation  of 
authority  than  is  granted  here.  So  it  is 
not  without  precedent,  and  it  certainly, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  in- 
dicated. Is  not  without  very  strict  limits 
on  the  delegation  of  that  authority. 

Frankly,  I  share  the  feeling  with  very 
many  others  that  if  we  had  more  time 


we  might  be  able  to  do  the  appropriatlcms 
process  in  a  more  precise  manner  and 
not  end  up  with  this  result. 

But  it  was  Congress  that  set  the  time 
on  the  expiration  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. The  deadline  against  which  we 
are  working  is  a  deadline  that  we  im- 
posed and,  therefore,  we  have  a  limited 
amount  of  time  and  we  are  making  the 
cuts.  We  are  directing  the  cuts.  We  are 
giving  the  President  a  very  narrow  dis- 
cretion within  which  he  can  exercise  how 
those  cuts  may  be  adjusted  within  the 
various  accounts. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  just 
take  2  minutes. 

I  think  we  all  know  It  here.  We  are 
doing  something  that  is  a  little  extraor- 
dinary. I  will  not  take  the  time  tonight, 
because  no  one  is  interested,  to  debate 
the  points  that  are  made  by  the  Senator 
frcMn  Idaho.  At  a  minimum  we  are  all, 
as  one  famous  American  in  this  Cham- 
ber once  said,  in  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, in  your  heart  you  know  we  are 
changing  the  game  plan  a  bit  here. 

My  question  is  a  very  practical  one. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  correct. 
We  are  talking  about  4  percent  of  15 
percent.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  correct.  We  are  talking  about  $3 
billion  plus,  and  we  need  $100  billion. 
We  are  talking  about  efforts  here  tonight 
that  are  really  a  tempest  in  the  teapot  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  dollars  involved 
here. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  cumulative 
deficit  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  unless 
something  fundamentally  changes  in  the 
budget  and  economic  program  of  the 
President  and/or  tliis  Congress  or  both, 
hopefully  both. 

Here  we  are  tonight  standing  on  the 
floor,  standing  before  America  as  a  body 
that  is  deciding  at  a  mlnimimi  we  are 
going  to  put  in  question  some  of  our  own 
powers  for  4  percent  of  15  percent  which 
will  have  no  effect  on  anything,  anything 
at  all  except  to  satisfy  a  President  who 
has  decided  that  there  is  a  politictJ  ex- 
pediency in  having  Congress  cower. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about  because 
it  is  4  percent  of  15  percent  adding  up  to 
$3  billion  plus  when  we  need  $100  billion, 
and  we  are  here  tonight  as  a  great  de- 
liberative body  delegating  authority  to 
the  President. 

We  all  have  incredibly  short  memories. 
During  the  early  seventies  we  did  give 
such  power  to  former  Presidents  which 
we  lived  to  rue. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  better  sit  down. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  just  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  said  a  lot  of  times,  as  to  what  pow- 
ers to  impound  funds  the  President  used 
to  have.  I  do  not  believe  we  in  Congress 
ever  gave  the  President  such  powers.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  Budget  Act 
took  away  the  President's  impoundment 
powers.  The  Budget  Act  did  not.  The 
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President  did  not  have  Impoundment 
powers.  In  every  court  case  and  every 
court  test  that  has  ever  been  made  right 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  court  has 
ruled  that  the  President  cannot  have  im- 
poundment powers. 

President  Nixon  decided  to  claim  for 
himself  powers  to  impound,  and  his  At- 
torney General  said  he  had  those  powers, 
and  they  came  around  and  said  it,  and  we 
in  Congress  got  concerned  and  we  started 
trying  to  figure  how  to  counteract  his 
claim  and  stop  his  Impoundment  at- 
tempts, and  from  that  came  the  Budget 
Act. 

But  at  the  same  time,  proceeding  on 
another  track  there  were  court  cases  that 
were  working  their  way  through  the 
courts.  In  every  one  of  those  cases  the 
court  upheld  the  proposition  that  the 
President  did  not  have  the  power  to  Im- 
pound funds.  It  was  not  the  Budget  Act 
that  took  it  away  from  him.  He  did  not 
have  it  to  start  with  by  virtue  of  our  con- 
stitutional duties  and  the  power  over 
the  purse  given  to  Congress  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right.  Even  if  he  is  not  right,  even  if  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct,  what  are 
we  doing?  Why  are  we  doing  this  for 
such  a  small  amount?  Why  are  we  doing 
this  when  we  are  only  talking  about  the 
margin?  Why  are  we  going  through  this? 
If  we  want  to  do  it  let  us  do  it.  If  we  want 
to  give  it  away  let  us  give  it  away.  Let 
them  balance  the  budget.  Give  them  $100 
billion.  Why  do  it?  Why  die  on  a  small 
cross? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  perfecting  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
had  the  Reconciliation  Act  involving  251 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  I  made  the 
record  that  I  was  going  to  support  that 
procedure  one  time. 

I  am  going  to  reluctantly  support  this 
procedure  one  time. 

As  I  tried  to  explain  earlier  tonight, 
I  believe  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
this  problem  because  we  continue  to  put 
off  our  appropriations  bills  and  we  have 
not  caught  up  now  for  3  years  in  terms 
of  the  appropriations  process.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  do  it. 

I  hope  we  will  do  that. 

Some  of  my  friends  say  that  this 
amendment  delegates  too  much  to  the 
President,  but  I  view  this  as  a  mandate 
to  the  administration  to  save  at  least  4 
percent  on  each  one  of  these  items  that 
we  have  not  cut. 

I  have  been  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  now  for  11  years,  but  it  is 
hard  to  recall  a  single  bill  on  which  there 
was  not  at  least  a  4-percent  carryover. 
We  have  tried  to  cut  as  much  as  we  can. 
I  cannot  believe  there  is  not  4 -percent 
potential  savings  left  in  these  bills  de- 
spite the  close  scrutiny  we  have  given 
to  them. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  seems  to 
Imply  that  because  we  cannot  get  the 
$100  billion  in  one  bill  that  this  amoimt 
of  little  over  $3  billion  is  not  sufficient. 

The  reason  is  to  make  this  gesture 
to  the  President,  to  the  executive,  the 


administration,  to  mandate  them  to 
save  at  least  4  percent. 

I  was  here  at  the  time  we  had  the 
argimient  over  the  impoundment.  I  re- 
call very  well  what  happened  the  first 
time  a  President  impounded  funds.  That 
next  year  Congress  appropriated  about 
twice  as  much  for  each  one  of  those 
accounts,  and  then  he  impounded  those. 

Then  about  3  years  later  the  court 
held  that  the  impoundments  were  not 
lawful  in  the  first  and  second  years.  By 
that  time,  the  third  year,  we  were  carry- 
ing, actually  doubling,  the  accoimts  for 
appropriations.  We  got  ourselves  into 
this  budget  mess.  It  is  now  uncontrol- 
lable. 

It  was  not  the  executive  branch  that 
gave  the  country  the  problem  of  ap- 
propriating too  much  money.  It  was 
Congress. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is,  is  It  re- 
concilable? It  better  be  or  our  whole 
monetary  and  fiscal  system  of  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  seriously  in  trouble. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Delaware 
I  would  much  rather  mandate  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  executive  agencies  to  save 
4  percent  than  I  would  to  do  nothing. 

We  are  taking  a  step  toward  fiscal 
solvency  with  this  savings  gesture.  From 
my  point  of  view,  it  is  substantial  to 
save  over  $3  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
by  saying  if  he  really  believes  that  he 
should  ccHne  up  and  visit  the  Budget 
Committee  one  of  these  days  and  sit  in 
on  the  sessions  we  have  been  having 
there  because  we  are  in  serioiis  trouble 
in  this  country.  We  have  a  major  reces- 
sion on  our  hands.  That  was  not  part 
of  the  Reagan  administration  economic 
plan,  but  it  is  here  now.  We  have  over 
8'/s  million  people  unemployed  in  this 
country,  the  largest  number  we  have 
had  unemployed  since  1939.  We  have  a 
major  need  for  a  midcourse  correction 
in  the  economic  plan. 

The  people  down  the  street  at  the 
White  House  want  to  go  away  for 
Christmas.  They  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  it  now.  They  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  it  until  the  15th  of  January,  nearly 
60  days  from  now. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  is  in  the 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  We  have  defi- 
cits that  we  are  looking  at  3  years  out 
that  approach  $200  billion.  We  are  still 
dealing  with  doctored  economic  assump- 
tions. 

You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
the  whole  country  knows  now,  because 
of  the  Stockman  admissions,  that  we 
have  not  changed  those  false  economic 
assumptions  and  to  come  in  here  now 
and  turn  the  process  in  the  Senate  up- 
side down  with  this  kind  of  a  small 
saving  for  what  is  obviously  a  political 
purpose  I  think  just  sells  the  country 
short. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  it  really  is,  I  think  most 
of  us  here  are  willing  to  stay  the  whole 
night  or  for  the  next  2  weeks,  if  neces- 
sary, to  try  to  deal  with  it.  But  we  have 
got  real  problems,  and  to  try  to  paper 
over  them  by  creating  this  kind  of  a 
situation,  and  to  put  so  much  focus  on 
such  a  small  item,  and  in  the  process  set 


aside  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
Senate,  I  just  think  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  understand  exactly  why  you 
are  doing  it,  and  .1  do  not  just  address 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  would 
say  to  the  majority  leader  we  have  ap- 
prc^rlation  bills  that  have  i>assed  the 
Senate,  passed  the  House,  gone  to  con- 
ference, been  approved,  and  are  sitting 
on  the  calendar  that  could  be  brought 
up  tonight,  could  have  been  brought  up 
yesterday,  could  be  brought  up  t(Mnor- 
roiw.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  not 
coming  up.  I  do  not  know  why  all  these 
bills  are  being  shoveled  into  a  continuing 
resolution.  I  do  not  see  any  justification 
for  that.  But  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
serious  problems,  let  us  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  economic  program  has 
spun  out  of  control,  and  that  is  what 
we  ought  to  be  adjusting.  But  I  do  not 
hear  anybody  rushing  forward  to  deal 
with  that  problem. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
tha  Chair. 

I  wanted  to  address  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions to  the  majority  leader  about  the 
amendment,  if  I  might.  First  of  all, 
would  the  majority  leader  inform  me  as 
to  which  of  the  appropriation  bills  will 
not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  pro- 
posed cuts  contained  in  his  amendment, 
in  their  entirety?  I  will  then  turn  to  part 
of  the  appropriations.  But  which  are 
excluded  altogether? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
only  three  of  those  listed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  amendment,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
and  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related 
Programs  Aopropriation  Act. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  So  foreign  assistance 
would  not  be  cut  in  any  way,  military 
construction,  and  defense  appropriation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

It  is  my  understanding,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  intends 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Baker 
amendment  to  delete  foreign  assistance; 
that  is,  assuming  that  the  Bvrd  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  the  Baker  amend- 
ment is  open  to  amendment  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Would  the  majority 
leader  inform  me  what  constitutes  the 
most  recent  budget  request  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  September  24. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  we  were  to  receive 
a  budget  request  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution,  would  that  be 
covered  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  is  true.  But  I  would  be  extraordi- 
narily surprised  if  between  now  and  to- 
morrow midnight,  when  I  trust  we  will 
have  a  continuing  resolution  passed  and 
a  conference  report  adopted  by  both 
houses  and  delivered  to  the  President, 
that  such  a  reouest  would  emerge. 

Mr  SARBANES.  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised, too.  But  I  think  it  only  makes, 
perhaps  on  a  fairly  minor  point,  under- 
scores, what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  points 
they  were  making  earlier  in  the  discus- 
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slon  on  this  proposed  amendment  in 
terms  of  the  abdication  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  role  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  appropriation  matters  and  the 
turning  over  to  the  President  of  an  enor- 
mous degree  of  discretionary  power  to 
deal  with  very  important  matters. 

We  have  been  through  a  very  long  and 
involved  process  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  trying  to  reach  some  judg- 
ments as  to  the  appropriate  funding 
levels  for  a  whole  range  of  programs  on 
which  the  health,  the  educati6n,  and,  in- 
deed, the  lives  of  our  people  are  Involved. 

Now  we  are  ccuning  along  at  this  late 
hour  and  this  late  juncture  and  simply 
giving  over  to  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  make  significant  reductions  in 
those  programs,  with  all  of  the  impact 
that  that  will  have.  If  that  is  not  an 
abdication  of  our  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise an  Independent  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  funds  and 
the  policy  that  goes  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds,  and  we  know  well  enough 
that  the  authorizing  legislation  means 
nothing  imtll  the  money  is  there  to  back 
it  up,  yet  we  are  giving  to  the  President 
In  a  whole  range  of  areas  where  we  have 
spent  days  and  weeks  trying  to  arrive 
at  the  appropriate  figures  for  funding 
those  programs  and  to  make  those  judg- 
ments, we  are  simply  turning  that  discre- 
tion over  to  the  President,  which  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  well-advised 
move. 

I  would  certainly  hope  we  would  not, 
and  I  assume  we  will  not,  receive  a  most 
recent  budget  request  between  the  time 
this  is  passed  out  of  here  tonight  and 
Its  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution,  but 
it  Is  certainly  open  under  this  amend- 
ment for  that  to  happen.  I  think  that 
only  underscores  the  nature  of  the  exer- 
cise.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from,  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  here,  and  I  think  that 
certain  things  are  pretty  clear.  One,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  is  not  going  to  be  vetoed  unless 
the  spending  total  of  that  resolution  is 
cut.  and  I  guess  4  percent  is  the  figure 
it  is  going  to  have  to  be  cut. 

I  think  that  there  have  also  been 
pointed  out  very  eloquently  tonight  the 
dangers  that  we  have  of  surrendering 
Congress  constitutional  authority  if  we 
provide  for  the  process  that  is  now  set 
before  us  in  the  Baker  amendment,  that 
of  allowing  the  President  to  make  these 
cuts. 

As  you  think  about  that.  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  President  who  is  going  to 
make  the  cuts.  It  is  going  to  be  some 
bureaucrat  who  is  going  to  make  the  cuts, 
and  that  bureaucrat  is  going  to  look  and 
see.  and  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  take  the 
amount  of  one-twentieth  out  of  any  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  the  5  percent.  The 
President  Is  not  going  to  make  those  mil- 
hon  dollar  detailed  spending  decisions; 
some  bureaucrat  who  no  one  elected  wUl 
decide. 

Now,  we  have  gone  through  the  appro- 
priation process,  through  the  authoriza- 
tion process,  those  programs  have  gone 
through    the    winnowing   process    and 


other  programs  have  been  knocked  out, 
and  we  have  decided  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives that  some  programs  ought 
to  be  cut,  and  others  sought  to  be  main- 
tained. Now  the  Baker  amendment 
would  allow  one-twentieth  of  those  best 
programs  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  middle- 
level  bureaucrat.  The  people  are  never 
going  to  be  able  to  find  out  who  did  it. 
We  in  Congress  are  never  going  to  be 
able  to  find  out  who  did  it.  They  are 
going  to  be  faceless  and  nameless,  and 
no  one  is  going  to  know  who  they  are. 

We  ought  to  have  to  stand  and  answer 
for  it  if  we  cut  a  program.  We  are  going 
to  stand  and  answer  for  our  votes  to- 
night. But  here  many  of  us  have  had  the 
luxury,  and  I  have  voted  for  some 
amendments,  of  adding  to  some  pro- 
grams. Here  this  amendment  will  allow 
members  to  turn  around  and  say  that 
while  they  added  to  those  programs, 
after  all,  the  President  is  going  to  take 
away  4  percent  of  that.  So  Congress  does 
not  have  to  be  responsible  for  balancing 
the  budget. 

Members  can  say  it  was  the  President's 
fault;  the  President  did  it.  We  answer 
our  mail  that  way.  Where  in  the  world 
will  we  ever  stop  with  this?  If  you  think 
this  is  something  now  about  4  percent, 
where  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  be 
on  March  30  when  we  start  talking  about 
extending  the  continuing  resolution  and 
what  kind  of  authority  we  are  going  to 
give  the  President  at  that  time? 

The  President  is  going  to  come  out  in 
January  with  some  new  budget  figures. 
We  know  what  those  figures  are  going  to 
be.  We  know  how  bad  the  deficit  is  going 
to  be,  and  we  know  the  kind  of  cuts  we 
are  going  to  talk  about.  Are  we  in  Con- 
gress going  to  make  those  cuts  or  are  we 
going  to  say  "Let  the  President  do  it"? 
Maybe  it  will  be  10  percent,  maybe 
higher  than  that;  give  him  the  authority 
to  cut  20  percent.  Well,  that  is  great.  We 
can  go  and  beef  up  those  programs, 
write  our  letters  to  the  veterans  and 
write  our  letters  to  the  schoolteachers 
and  write  our  letters  to  the  crippled  chil- 
dren, the  parwits  of  the  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  say,  "I  voted  for  that  program. 
The  bad  old  President  cut  that  program." 

You  do  not  find  Chiles'  name  on  that. 
At  the  same  time  to  the  people  who  want 
us  to  balance  the  budget,  we  will  say 
that  we  voted  for  the  provision  and  al- 
lowed the  President  to  adjust  the  pro- 
grsun  to  make  the  cuts.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  that,  something  wrong 
with  answering  the  public  in  two  differ- 
ent ways. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  that. 
How  are  people  going  to  grade  us?  How 
are  they  going  to  tell  what  we  stand  for. 
what  wc  think  are  the  priorities  of  Gov- 
ernment? This  amendment  asks  us  to 
surrender  that  responsibility  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  and  it  looks  to  me  like 
we  are  about  to  give  that  away. 

I  am  about  to  make  a  motion,  and  that 
motion  is  going  to  be  that  we  recommit 
this  bill  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  that  we  give  the  Apprc^riations 
Committee  5  hours — ^we  have  got  11 
other  amendments  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly take  5  hours — that  we  give  our 
Appropriations  Committee — that  is  us — 5 
hours  to  cut  4  percent  then  to  bring  it 


back  and  give  us  all  a  chance  to  vote  <«i 
it  so  that  we  can  kind  of  stand  up  and 
say.  "We  were  willing  to  cut  this  and 
this  was  the  priority.  These  were  the 
places  where  we  said  we  had  to  make  the 
cuts." 

I  will  exetQpt  the  same  things  in  my 
motion  that  the  Baker  amendment  ex- 
empts, so  that  the  procedural  issue  is 
clear.  And  I  will  make  one  other  exemp- 
tion. I  will  move  that  later,  if  my  amend- 
ment fails,  as  a  modification  to  the 
Baker  amendment,  and  that  is  to  ex- 
empt the  law  enforcement  agencies  from 
cuts.  I  think  we  are  exempting  defense 
here,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  be  ex- 
empting those  agencies  that  are  defend- 
ing our  homes  and  our  families,  but  I  will 
argue  that  matter  at  length  later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  to  have  these  cuts, 
that  we  have  to  nm  the  Government, 
that  the  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed  if  we 
do  not  make  4-percent  worth  of  cuts, 
then  for  goodness  sakes,  let  us  have  the 
courage  to  make  the  cuts  ourselves.  Let 
us  do  it  within  the  legislative  process 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress  the  responsibility  to  con- 
trol spending. 

Let  us  not  surrender  our  duty.  Let  us 
not  delegate  that  authority.  Let  us  not 
hide  behind  the  claim  that  we  gave  that 
job  of  balancing  the  budget  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  and  it  was  just  that  kind  of  a 
point  in  time;  that  we  just  did  not  have 
time  to  do  our  job;  that  we  did  not  want 
to  bother  to  have  to  go  through  and  find 
the  cuts.  That  is  a  copout.  That  is  really 
not  carrying  out  the  role  that  we  were 
given  to  do,  that  we  were  elected  to  do. 
And  I  think  it  will  preserve  the  process. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  when  he  started  speak- 
ing in  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
started  warning  us  when  we  were  look- 
ing at  the  September  30  date,  warning 
us  about  the  continuing  resolution.  He 
said  that  when  he  came  to  the  Senate — 
and  that  is  not  so  many  years  back — 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate  there  was 
not  any  such  thing  sis  a  continuing  reso- 
lution ;  they  did  not  know  what  that  was. 
That  is  something  we  generated  within 
the  last  few  years. 

But  now  that  we  have  it,  look  what  is 
about  to  be  added  to  that  ccmtinuing  res- 
olution tonight.  It  looks  like  we  are  about 
to  add  a  provision  that  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  make  these  cuts. 

I  guess  the  only  thing  we  would  have 
to  come  down  here  for  is  sundown  and 
payday,  because  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
would  not  have  to  worry  much  about 
anything.  We  can  go  on  a  continuing 
resolution  and  we  could  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  make  the  cuts  and 
let  the  bureaucrats  make  the  cuts.  We 
would  not  have  much  to  do.  We  prob- 
ably could  keep  getting  elected  because 
we  would  not  ever  have  to  determine 
what  the  priorities  are.  We  would  not 
ever  have  to  take  a  stand  as  to  whether 
we  thought  one  program  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  other.  That  just  seems 
to  me — even  at  5  minutes  to  3  in  the 
morning — that  that  would  be  a  heck  of 
a  mistake  for  us  to  do. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
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tion.  Actually,  I  move  that  we  recommit 
with  instructions  to  report  back  specific 
cuts  adding  to  4  percent  of  the  non- 
excluded  programs  and  activities. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks) 
submits  a  motion  as  follows : 

I  move  to  recommit  the  Continuing  Reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  367)  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  the  following  Instructions: 

"(a)  that  the  bill  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  with  proposed  amendments  to  reduce 
specific  programs  or  activities,  other  than  en- 
titlements (as  defined  In  Section  401  (cM 2) 
(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974).  including 
payments  to  the  State  and  Local  Qovemment 
Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund;  and  other  than 
the  law-enforcement  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Customs  Service  In  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Coast 
Guard;  and  other  than  projects  or  activities 
for  which  funding  would  be  made  available 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1982.  or  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1982.  or  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
Act.  1982;  or  Title  IV  of  the  Commerce.  State. 
Justice  and  the  Judiciary  Appropriations  Act. 
1982;  and  other  than  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram as  provided  for  In  Section  101(h)  of 
this  Joint  resolution:  by  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  non-excluded  pro- 
grams or  activities  by  four  percent  below  the 
total  amount  provided  for  such  non -excluded 
programs  or  activities  In  the  Resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; and  that 

"(  )  the  Resolution,  containing  such 
amendments,  shall  be  reported  back  to  the 
Senate  no  later  than  five  hours  after  adoption 
of  this  motion." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  to 
table  the  motion  to  recommit  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  <Mr.  Chiles)  .  The  yeas 
and  navs  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rud- 
man)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  418  Leg.] 

YEAS— 55 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boachwltz 

Chafee 


Cohen 

D'Amato 

Donforth 

DentoD 

Dole 

Domenld 


Durenberger 

East 

Exnni 

Gam 

Gorten 

Orvadey 


Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkloa 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoiUngs 

Jepaen 

Kaaaebaum 

Kasten 

I^xa  t 

Long 

Lugar 


BaucuB 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bmclley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C, 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cranston 
DeCcnclnl 


Mathlaa 

Mattlngly 

MoO.ure 

llelcher 

Mxirkowskl 

Nickies 

Packwcod 

Percy 

Pressler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

NAYS— 42 

Dl<ton 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflln 

Huddlestom 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 


Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

StenolB 

Stevens 

Symma 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 


MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

SasBer 

Tsongas 

WUlisms 

Zorinsky 


Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

PeU 

Preialer 


Hatfield 


Ooldwater 


NOT  VOTINO — 3 


Goldwater 


Kennedy 


Leahy 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  417  Leg.] 
YEAS— 94 


Abdnor 

An-lrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

HarrvF.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 


Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

DentoD 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hart 

Hatch 


Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Hefiln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollln«s 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kaaaebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Lang 

Luear 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 


Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rleg.e 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

NAYS— 3 


Percy 
NOT  VOTING— 3 
Kennedy  Leahy 


Stafford 

Stennls 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tson^as 

WaUop 

WtuTier 

Welcker 

WUilams 

Zorinsky 


Stevens 


So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  690)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    6B1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  P«ox- 
MiRE),  for  himself,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
ROBERT  C.  Btbd,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  691  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakes),  numbered  689: 

On  page  1  lines  14-16  delete  "the  Foreign 
AssUtance  and  Related  Programs  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982;" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
my  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  my  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  eliminate  the 
exemption  from  the  4-percent  cut  for 
foreign  aid.  In  other  words,  it  would  pro- 
vide exactly  the  same  treatment  for  for- 
eign aid  as  we  provide  for  the  other  parts 
of  this  bill,  except  the  others  that  are 
exempted.  ^      ,    ,^  . 

We  cut  4  percent  from  Federal  aid  for 
education,  for  educational  aid  for  the 
handicapped,  for  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  for  housing,  but  not  for 
foreign  aid. 

We  have  already  cut  these  others  very 
sharply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the 
average,  we  have  cut  domestic  programs 
about  16  percent.  Foreign  aid  has  been 
shaved  a  little.  It  has  been  cut  about  3 
percent.  Now  we  are  going  to  cut  a  fur- 
ther 4  percent  from  these  domestic  pro- 
grams and  nothing  from  foreign  aid. 

Why  should  we  not  apply  the  ssune 
rules  to  the  foreign  aid  program  as  we 
apply  to  aU  the  other  programs?  We 
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would  save  a  potential  $400  million  by 
doing  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
some  who  will  argue  that  the  foreign  aid 
biU  is  one  that  has  requirements  that 
are  unpredictable  because  what  happens, 
of  course,  in  foreign  countries  is  beyond 
our  control. 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  this  Baker  resolution 
provides  a  considerable  flexibility  in  the 
last  sentence  on  page  2.  It  specifies,  and 
I  read: 

That  the  Administration  may  request, 
and  upon  approval  of  both  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
appropriate  House  and  Senate  authorizing 
committees  of  jurisdiction,  may  transfer. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
taken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  the  foreign  aid  bill,  of  course, 
is  a  bill  that  has,  as  I  understand  it,  some 
$10  billion  in  it.  This  would  cut  it  only 
4  percent.  There,  therefore,  would  be  con- 
siderable flexibility  to  move  within  that 
account  which  is  already  provided  in  the 
underlying  resolution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  late  hour  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  detain  the 
Senate.  The  issue  is  very  simple  and  very 
clear.  There  is  no  question  that  foreign 
aid  in  my  judgment  should  be  treated 
like  every  other  program,  no  better  and 
no  worse.  It  has  been  treated  much  bet- 
ter up  to  date.  But  since  we  are  making 
these  cuts  in  these  programs  that  are  so 
important  to  all  our  citizens,  we  should 
treat  foreign  aid  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  wish  to  indicate  to  my 
collegues  in  the  strongest  voice  I  can 
at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning  my 
firm  support  for  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  foreign  assistance  programs  of  the 
United  States  represent  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Just  the  day  before  yesterday  the 
President  of  the  United  States  scored  a 
major  foreign  policy  victory  with  his 
speech  on  arms  control,  a  victory  which 
the  Senate  ratifled  today  by  a  vote  of 
95  to  0.  This  is  not  a  time,  therefore,  to 
give  the  President  a  foreign  policy  defeat 
by  rejecting  this  foreign  assistance 
request. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  the 
current  foreign  aid  budget  has  already 
been  cut  to  the  bone.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reduced  the  President's 
already  austere  request  by  $900  million. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  made 
further  reductions  so  that  now  the  for- 
eign {issistance  programs  have  been  cut 
16  percent  from  the  President's  March 
request. 

Any  further  reducticms  could  do  sig- 
nificant damage  to  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity policy  as  has  been  eloquently  stated 
by  Secretary  of  State  Al  Haig.  The  Presi- 
dent relies  on  these  programs  to  keep  the 
fragile  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
provide  political  stability  in  other  vital 
areas  of  the  world  such  as  Egypt,  Israel, 
Turkey,  the  Sudan,  and  South  Korea.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  give-away  pro- 


gram, we  are  talking  about  vital  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests. 

This  bill  actually  provides  $288  million 
less  than  the  President's  request  for  the 
World  Banks  International  Development 
Association  (IDA>.  To  cut  even  further 
would  harm  U.S.  foreign  policy  consist- 
ency and  reliability,  the  cornerstone  of 
President  Reagan's  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  just  very  briefly  against  this 
amendment. 

The  foreign  assistance  bill  has  already 
taken  into  account  the  12  Vi -percent  cut 
requested  by  President  Reagan.  Thus  an- 
other 4-  to  5-percent  cut  would  mean  a 
cut  of  16'/2  to  n\^  percent  in  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

So  far  the  budget  cuts  have  not  af- 
fected aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt.  They  are 
the  prime  beneflciaries  of  the  aid  bill. 
But  given  the  large  cuts  already  made 
it  is  inevitable  that  additional  cuts  will 
mean  cuts  in  assistance  programs  In- 
volving those  countries  as  well  as  others. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  outlays  for  next 
year  will  go  to  three  countries,  Israel, 
Egypt,  and  Turkey,  all  nations  where  we 
have  very  important  national  security 
interests. 

We  need  to  show  continued  support  to 
Egypt,  certainly  in  the  light  of  the  events 
that  have  been  transpiring  in  that  coun- 
try. We  need  to  help  both  Egypt  and 
Israel  continue  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  Part  of  the  funding  needed  is  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  paying  the  cost 
of  Camp  David,  such  as  relocating  air- 
fields. 

I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  unwise 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national 
interests  and  our  national  security  to 
make  further  cuts  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
California  indicated  we  already  made 
substantial  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  What  I 
referred  to  was  the  comparison  of  the 
present  foreign  aid  appropriation  with 
the  appropriation  of  1981  and  in  that 
comparison  it  is  only  3-percent  less  com- 
pared to  a  very,  very  much  sharper  cut 
in  these  other  programs  that  are  so 
important. 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  right  in  in- 
dicating that  foreign  aid  is  a  valuable 
program  and  a  useful  program,  and  I 
am  not  trying  to  demean  it.  All  these 
programs  are  good  or  we  would  not  have 
made  these  appropriations. 

I  am  just  saying  we  should  treat  them 
alike.  Of  course,  there  are  some  elements 
here  in  the  defense  program  that  are 
absolutely  essential  and  in  which  we  will 
not  make  a  reduction,  but  as  to  foreign 
aid  it  is  very  hard  for  this  Senator  to 
understand  why  we  should  give  foreign 
aid  a  status  that  we  do  not  give  to  aid 
for  the  handicapped,  medical  research 
and  all  these  otiier  domestic  programs 
that  are  also  fine  programs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senate  approved 
some  aid  for  handicapped  people  today. 
I  think  we  all  know  that  our  national 
security  is  deeply  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular programs  that  we  would  attack 
by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  has 


been  stated  there  have  been  already 
substantial  cuts  made  in  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill. 

Therefore.  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy )  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy*  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  418  Leg.| 
YEAS — 48 


Andrews 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Glena 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Boschwltz 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Chafee 

Hawkin.s 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hayakawa 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Specter 

Cranston 

Hrtlln«s 

Steven^ 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Tower 

Denton 

Kasten 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dole 

Levin 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

WUllams 

East 

Mattlngly 
NAYS— 49 

Zorinsky 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Nlcklea 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Press' er 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Raniolpb 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Kassebamn 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Lon? 

Saaser 

Chiles 

Lugar 

Schmltt 

DeOomclnl 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Dixon 

McCIure 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Symms 

Eagleton 

MltcheU 

Warner 

Exon 

Murkowskl 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Goldwater  Kennedy  Leahy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  691  was  rejected. 

(Later  the  following  occurred: ) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  vote  on  roll- 
call vote  No.  418  be  changed  from  "nay" 
to  "yea."  It  will  not  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  rollcall  vote  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distingiiished  managers  of  the  bill  and 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  consider 
vitiating  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  majority  leader  request  a  10-minute 
roUcall? 

Mr.  BAKER.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  10-minute  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PjioxMiRE).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  anno'ince  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLEs).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62. 
n-ays  35,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  419  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Abdnor 

Qtra 

Nlckles 

Annatrong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hait 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Baren 

Hatch 

PT70r 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Rleele 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sar  banes 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

DeCcmcinl 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Denton 

Kaasebaum 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Long 

Stafford 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Stennls 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Symms 

Eagleton 

Mel  Cher 

Wallop 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Warner 

Ford 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 35 

Zorlneky 

Andrews 

East 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Packwcod 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

PeU 

Bradley 

Heinz      ' 

Percy 

Chafee 

Holllnga 

Specter 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Tower 

Cnuiston 

Laxalt 

Tsongaa 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Welcker 

Danforth 

Lugar 

WUllams 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Ooldwater 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

So  Mr.  Proxhire's  amendment  (UP 
No.  691)  was  agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  vote  on  roll- 
call  vote  No.  419  be  changed  from  "yea" 
to  "nay."  It  will  not  affect  the  outcome 
of  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


(The  foregoing  rollcall  vote  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

VV    AMENDMENT    NO.    6S2 

( Purpose :  To  exempt  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties from  further  budget  reductions) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btbd.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Mattinclt  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  692  to 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  689; 

"FISCAL    ASSISTANCE    TEUST    Ft7ND     (31    TJ.S.C. 
1221-1263)" 

Insert  after  the  following:  "the  law  en- 
forcement activities  and  programs  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Justice,  the  law  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Customs  Service  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  law  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Coast  Guard:" 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  simply  to 
exempt  those  law  enforcement  agencies 
who  are  on  the  line,  who  fight  the  battle 
against  crime. 

We  have  already  exempted  the  Defense 
Department,  and  certainly  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  I  think  most  of  us  know  that 
one  of  the  greatest  threats  we  have  today 
is  not  so  much  from  the  external  enemy 
as  it  is  from  the  crime  that  we  have 
within  the  borders  of  our  Nation. 

The  hour  is  late,  I  could  speak  a  long 
time  on  this  subject  if  I  felt  it  was  nec- 
essary. I  would  like  to  know  if  my  amend- 
ment could  be  accepted? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  this  Senator  ask 
one  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  were  to  prevail 
upon  the  sponsor  of  the  Baker  amend- 
ment to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, would  he  support  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  discussed  that 
with  the  majority  leader  and  told  him 
that  it  would  certainly  make  the  amend- 
ment look  more  palatable  to  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  find  that  an 
answer  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Let  me  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  this  amendment  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted, maybe  people  should  go  home 
and  get  some  sleep,  because  I  am  pre- 
pared to  talk  more  than  a  little  bit  about 
crime  and  the  tragedy  it  works  on  our 
Nation  and  what  it  is  doing  to  my  State. 

We  had  some  interesting  hearings, 
about  5  days'  worth  of  hearings,  on  the 


Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  I  wish  everybody  had  been 
there  to  hear  those  hearings.  But  I  am 
prepared  now  to  let  everybody  have  a 
chance  to  hear  about  those  hearings  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Members  to  know  what  crime  is  doing  to 
tear  the  fabric  of  the  Nation  and  par- 
ticularly the  fabric  of  my  State. 

The  people  in  my  State  are  about  as 
frustrated  about  this  subject  as  they  can 
be  and  I  think  there  are  some  people  in 
my  State  who  would  forgo  their  social 
security  checks  for  a  day  or  so  if  they 
thought  it  was  because  I  was  here  trying 
to  do  something  here  to  help  battle  crime. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  hope  that  I  will  not  have  to  do  that.  But 
I  need  to  tell  everybody  that  I  will  go  for 
as  long  as  I  can  stand  here.  I  have  those 
5  days  of  hearings  to  tell  you  all  about. 
Then  I  think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
things  that  we  ought  to  talk  about  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  fight  crime.  I  am  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  do  that. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  recognize  that 
if  we  are  going  to  exempt  defense,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  talk  about  crime  we  are 
talking  about  the  enemies  of  our  people. 
We  are  having  an  invasion  of  drugs  into 
this  country.  It  is  an  international  in- 
vasion, an  international  conspiracy.  My 
State  happens  to  stick  out  as  a  peninsula 
and  we  sort  of  get  the  worst  of  it.  But  it 
does  not  all  stay  there.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  other  places  as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  just  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  believe  he  is  absolutely  correct  in 
proposing  this  amendment.  There  is  no 
more  serious  problem  we  face  in  this 
country.  Certainly  the  invasion  of  drugs 
is  just  as  dangerous  as  any  external  prob- 
lem we  face.  I  think  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  is  involved  here,  what  the  4-percent 
cut  applied  to  this  will  be,  how  much 
money  is  involved  in  this  amenciment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  A  grand  total  of  about 
$281  milUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
that  provides  budget  data  regarding  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  impact 
of  exempting  these  agencies  from  the  4- 
percent  cut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


FISCAL  YEAR  1982  BUDGET  RE(}UESTS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  mlllionsl 


Ajency 


January  1381 
(Carter) 


March  1981 


Impact  of 

September  Cuts  from  Jan-    Senate  levels  4  percent 

1981  uary  1981  in  H.J.  Res  357     cut  excemption 


FBI.. 

DEA 

U.S.  Attorneys  and  Marshals 

(743.6 
236.2 

J739.0 
228.5 

•    291.2 

2,566.0 
480.0 

2, 193. 0 
363.0 

(696.0 

201.0 

273.7 
2, 454. 0 

451.2 
1,964.4 

496.3  ... 

J47.5 
35.2 
17.5 

195.2 
59.0 

236.3 

742.6 
231.8 
291.9 

2, 584. 1 
503.5 

2,239.3 
496.3 

29.7 
9.3 
9.7 

IRS..  . 

2,649.2 
510.2 

2.200.7 
383.0 

103.4 

Customs  Service 

20.1 

Coast  Guard 

89.6 

INS. 

19.8 

Total 

281.6 
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Mr.  LONG.  Well,  we  just  saved  about 
$400  million  by  eliminating  the  excep- 
tion for  foreign  aid,  so  if  the  amend- 
ment were  accepted,  we  would  still  be 
well  ahead  of  what  the  objective  was  of 
the  Baker  amendment.  I  do  not  think  the 
managers  would  be  unwilling  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  he 
will  yield,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  what  he  has  done.  I  am  happy 
to  support  him  and  would  like  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  looking 
for  one  more  vote  to  make  this  amend- 
ment acceptable,  he  has  that  vote.  I 
think  this  is  so  Important  that 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  understand 
that.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  and  move  its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  692)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
paraphrase  the  words  of  Paul  Newman's 
principal  adversary  in  the  movie  "Cool 
Hand  Luke."  "What  we  have  here  is  a 
failure  to  enumerate." 

It  is  amazingly  easy  to  cut  budgets 
when  one  does  not  have  to  spell  out 
where  the  cuts  are  coming  from. 

All  one  needs  is  a  magic  asterisk  to 
designate  unspecified  cuts,  and  one  can 
balance  one's  budget  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  1976  election  campaign,  candi- 
date Ronsdd  Reagan  offered  such  a  plan. 
"If  elected  President."  he  said.  "I  will 
balance  the  budget  with  the  stroke  of  the 
pen." 

A  few  days  later,  when  forced  to  spec- 
ify his  cuts,  his  proposal  proved  so 
unpopular  it  was  dropped  entirely. 

Well.  President  Reagan  has  learned 
something  about  balancing  budgets.  He 
no  longer  proposes  them. 

I  oppose  the  move  to  delegate  to  the 
President  our  responsibilitv  to  determine 
the  component  parts  of  the  budget. 

The  well-defined  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Anti-Impoundment  Act  of  1974  have 
been  continuously  eroded  this  year  by  the 
procedures  supported  by  the  Republican 
leadership. 

The  Senate  has  abdicated  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  piu'se  in  order  to  rubber- 
stamp  whatever  the  administration 
sends  down. 

Now  we  are  going  even  further.  By 
adopting  the  pending  amendment,  we 
not  only  provide  automatic  support  for 
whatever  the  President  proposes — 
merely  because  he  has  proposed  it.  We 
also  now  don't  even  ask  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposes.  W«  give  him  a  blank 
check. 


I'm  glad  we  have  voted  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the 
measure  that  originally  came  before  us : 
The  suggestion  that  we  should  go 
through  the  entire  year  on  a  continuing 
resolution,  that  constituted  an  incredi- 
ble abandonment  of  our  responsibilities. 
I  applaud  the  leadership  and  courage 
exerted  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  on  that  issue,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  I  was  able  to  loin  with 
him  and  the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Byrd,  as  principal  sponsor  of  the 
March  30  amendment. 

But  the  inclusion  of  that  provision  in 
the  amendment  now  pending  does  not 
cure  its  fundamental  flaws,  and  so  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  the  pending 
resolution.* 

•UP   AMENDMENT    NO.  688,    AS    AMENDED 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this  4- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  in  certain 
appropriations  is  not  an  economic  or 
spending  policy:  it  is  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  hide  the  fact  that  we  now  have  more. 
To  attach  for  a  third  time  the  same  dis- 
cretionary programs  which  were  the  pri- 
mary subject  of  reconciliation  and  the 
sole  subject  of  the  President's  September 
spending  cut  proposals  while  ignoring 
entitlement  programs,  defense  spending 
and  the  need  for  additional  revenue  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984  is 
both  unjust  and  ineffective.  That  bal- 
ance, in  turn,  is  essential  to  the  lower 
interest  rates,  lower  inflation,  and  eco- 
nomic recover:'.  We  must  have  a  pro- 
gram which  is  both  balanced  and  fair. 
This  amendment  moves  us  away  from 
that  goal,  not  toward  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordereid  on  the 
Baker  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  35.  as  follows : 

I  RoUcall  Vote  No.  420  Leg.] 
YEAS— 62 


Abdnor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Baat 

Andrews 

D'Amato 

Eicon 

AnnstroDS 

Danforth 

Port 

Baker 

DeCoDclni 

Oam 

Bentaen 

Dentcm 

Grassley 

Boron 

Dixon 

Hatch 

Boschwltz 

Dole 

Hawkins 

Byrd, 

Domenlcl 

Hayakawa 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Durenberger 

Heflin 

Helms 

Melcber 

Saaier 

Huddleston 

Murkowskl 

Schmltt 

Humphrey 

NicUea 

8im{iaon 

Inouye 

Nunzi 

Specter 

Jepsen 

Packwood 

Stennis 

Johnston 

Percy 

Stevens 

Kasten 

Preaaler 

Symms 

Laxalt 

Proxmire 

Thurmond 

Long 

Pryor 

Tower 

Lugar 

'  Quayle 

WaUop 

Mattlngly 

Roth 

Warner 

Uccaure 

Rudman 
NATS— 35 

Zorlnsky 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Olemn 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Oorton 

Moyniban 

Bumpers 

Hart 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

CTannon 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Holllngs 

Sarbanes 

Chllw 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Tsongaa 

Cohen 

Levin 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

WUllams 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 

Oo.dwater 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  689)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
comanager  of  the  bill  I  wish  to  set  aside 
the  c(Hnmittee  technical  amendment  in 
order  to  take  up  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Jepsen  from  Iowa.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Iowa  as  the 
next  in  line  for  amendments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  do  the  prec- 
edent and  rules  of  the  Senate  permit 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  to  instruct 
the  Chair  as  to  which  Senator  is  to  be 
recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  do 
not. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Did  the  Chair  notice  which 
Senator  was  seeking  recognition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  note  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

We  have  on  both  sides  been  keeping 
the  list  of  Senators  who  have  asked  to 
present  amendments.  For  almost  2y2 
days  we  have  accommodated  Senators  in 
their  schedules  to  and  from  the  Chamber. 

This  list  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader,  the 
manager  on  the  minority  side,  the  man- 
ager on  the  majority  side,  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  and  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader. 

So,  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  orderly  proceed  with  all 
the  amendments  that  we  have  had. 

The  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  been  on  the  list  all  this  evening. 
And  his  name  will  be  up  very  shortly. 
That  is  the  best  way  we  found  to  proceed. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  floor  man- 
ager's position  on  this.  I  did  not  see  any 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  my  amendment. 

UP   AMENDMEKT    NO.  693 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 

Federal  Election  Commission  after  March 

30. 1983) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsbn),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  693: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
following: 

"Sbc.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  funds 
available  for  expenses  necessaxy  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1979  shall  not  be  available 
after  March  15th,  1982  for  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  the  authorization  of  which 
Is  not  continued  by  statute". 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
Senators  amendment.  He  knows  that. 
We  had  a  conference  back  and  forth. 

Now  that  the  proposal  of  the  majority 
loader  has  been  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported here  and  the  date  on  that  amend- 
ment is  March  30  and  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  March  30.  is  there  any 
need  for  us  to  get  into  the  discussion  and 
then  the  yeas  and  nays  as  it  relates  to 
the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  We  changed  the  amend- 
ment. I  thought  that  the  authorization 
alone  was  something  that  prompted  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  have  a  voice 
and  apply  this  thing  by  way  of  any  re- 
form recommendations  they  would  want. 
I  was  advised  just  before  I  was  rec- 
ognized here  that  what  the  Senator  said 
was  correct. 

So  I  changed  the  date  from  March  30 
to  March  15  which  really  is  only  a  token, 
but  it  is  a  token  to  indicate,  and  if  the 
Senator  will  let  me  finish  my  opening 
statement 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  was 
only  trying  to  prevent  keeping  us  here 
any  later  for  an  amendment  that  might 
be  moot. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  And  the  Senator  would 
have  been  absolutely  correct  as  usual,  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  when  we  debate  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  I  are  offering 
what  we  believe  is  a  very  simple,  straight- 
forward amendment.  It  would  discon- 
tinue funds  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  imless  Congress  moves  to 
reauthorize  the  Commission.  As  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Commis- 


sion's authorization  ran  out  on  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Jepsen-Armstrong  amend- 
ment Is  being  offered. 

For  several  months  now.  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  talking 
about  seeking  reforms  in  the  Federal 
election  laws.  Unfortunately,  after  many 
months  of  discussion,  it  still  does  not 
appear  that  any  progress  is  being  made. 

To  his  credit.  Senator  Mathias,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  this  important  is- 
sue. I  hope  that  more  hearings  will  be 
held  so  that  all  persons  wishing  to  testify 
on  the  FEC  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  In  addition,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  leadership  will  make  time 
available  on  the  calendar,  should  the 
Rules  Committee  report  out  a  bill.  What 
I  am  most  concerned  about,  and  I  think 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  share  this 
concern,  is  the  possibility  that  any  re- 
form measure  the  Senate  might  act 
upon,  will  get  bottled  up  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee. 

Senator  Armstrong  and  I  are  offering 
this  amendment  to  insure  that  this  does 
not  happen.  Our  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain that  Congress  will  address  the  issue 
of  FEC  reform  sometime  between  now 
and  March  15.  1982. 

It  is  conceivable  that  between  now  and 
then  Congress  will  approve  a  bill  which 
will  actually  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Commission.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress could  decide  to  merely  tinker  with 
the  law.  Finally.  Congress  could  decide 
to  abolish  the  Commission.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  the  final  decision  will  be  based 
upon  action  taken  on  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  Jepsen-Armstrong  amendment 
will  not  change  this  process,  it  only  acts 
as  the  catalyst  for  activating  the  process. 

I  caimot  stress  enough  the  fact  that 
the  only  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  sure  that  Congress  addresses  the 
issue  of  FEC  reform.  I  do  not  have  a 
crystals  ball  so  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
predict  what  Congress  will  decide  to  do 
when  next  March  rolls  around.  But  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  make 
sure  that  something  is  done. 

Because  this  amendment  does  not  dic- 
tate a  solution  to  the  problem  but  rather 
establishes  the  timetable,  I  would  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  could  support 
this  amendment.  If  you  have  any  con- 
cerns about  either  the  Commission  or 
the  law,  I  suggest  that  the  proper  vote 
would  be  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  statement,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  fairly  straightforward. 
I  will  therefore  keep  my  remarks  brief. 

And  these  are  the  end  of  them. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  oppose  it  reluctantly 
because  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I 
have  had  a  number  of  discussions  but 
those  discussions  have  led  us  to  an  agree- 
ment as  he  has  already  said  to  examine 
this  and  take  some  action  on  it.  In  fact 
the  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  in 
4  hours  and  50  minutes.  The  witnesses 
are  rolling  restlessly  in  their  sleep  think- 
ing of  what  they  are  going  to  say  In  4 
hours  and  50  minutes. 


If  we  hang  around  here  much  longer, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  there  for  that 
hearing.  We  will  miss  the  hearing  be- 
cause of  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  let 
us  work  the  normal  process  and  not  run 
in  on  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Can  the  Senator  in  any 
way  give  me  an  assurance  from  friends 
of  his  or  acquaintances,  colleagues  of  his 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  whom  I 
do  not  know  about  that  they  will  take  up 
and  consider  the  bill  when  the  Senate 
acts  upon  It? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Now  the  Senator  knows 
that  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  give  him 
that  assurance,  I  am  not  able  to  do  that, 
nor  am  I  able  to  give  him  any  assurance, 
nor  do  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  able  to  give  him  any  assurance  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  like  it  any 
better  in  this  bill  than  they  will  in  any 
other  bUl. 

So  we  all  have  to  take  our  chances  on 
that. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
does  reinforce  the  point  that  I  had  made 
here  that  my  big  concern  was  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  act  on  it,  and 
this  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  because  it  will  require  that  it  be  re- 
authorized by  statute.  That  is  all  it  does. 
It  does  not  point  up  a  solution.  It  just  sets 
a  timetable  for  the  process  to  take  place. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote.  I  think  they  were  waiting 
for  me  to  say  something.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee said  it  all.  This  basically  kills 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  if  It 
is  passed.  It  eliminates  the  independent 
oversight  and  meaningful  enforcement 
of  the  Nation's  campaign  laws. 

We  start  our  hearings  tomorrow.  We 
have  hearings  next  week.  We  have  con- 
tracted for  the  Harvard  report  as  it  re- 
lates to  Federal  elections.  We  have 
served  notice  and  the  House  has  served 
notice,  and  they  will  not  entertain  this 
amendment  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
We  would  be  eliminating  the  public's 
right  to  know,  and  I  have  learned  very 
emphatically  from  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  when  he  called  me  a  long 
time  ago  when  I  tried  to  put  an  amend- 
ment on  a  bill,  when  he  said : 

I  would  probably  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  but  It  has  not  gone  the 
route  yet.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  committee, 
It  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  committee, 
and  before .  we  consider  It  on  the  floor  It 
would  have  to  be  considered  In  the  com- 
mittee and  go  through  the  rightful  process 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I 
regret  that  he  wants  to  push  this,  but 
we  are  trying  hard  to  accommodate  him, 
trying  hard  to  get  the  Harvard  report 
in.  We  are  going  to  have  witnesses  In, 
we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  the 
changes,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
wants  to  kill  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, and  I  do  not  think  he  wants  to 
eliminate  meaningful  enforcement  of  the 
Nation's  campaign  laws,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  any  more  time  except  for  30  sec- 
onds to  say  that  I  submit  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  again  is  setting  a 
timetable  for  the  process  to  take  its 
course,  which  \s  a  little  bit  of  a  push  pri- 
marily because  of  the  concern  about  the 
House. 

I  submit  that  any  time  you  can  get 
Roger  Jepsen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  the 
Americtm  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the 
American  Conservative  Union  together 
there  must  be  something  to.  the  argu- 
ment, and  they  all  agree  that  we  need 
reform  on  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  I  present  addresses  Itself  not 
only  to  reform  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  but  to  a  broader  problem 
that  relates  to  the  Integrity  of  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

I  am  aware,  as  I  am  sure  all  Senators 
are,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  spending 
appropriated  by  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  authorization. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  can  tell  us  what  dollar  flgure 
might  be  attached  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution to  spending  for  which  there  Is  no 
present  authorization? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Presidait.  will  the  Sen- 
ator answer  this  question?  The  author- 
izing legislation  has  been  on  the  calendar 
and  been  there  for  months,  and  this  side 
has  not  objected  to  taking  up  the  au- 
thorization. Can  you  tell  this  Senator 
who  has  been  objecting  to  this  body's 
consideration  of  the  authorization  for 
the  Federal  Election  Commission?  I  will 
be  glad  to  proceed  then  with  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  have  noted  with 
interest — I  did  not  address  that  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  was 
addressing  it  to  the  managers  of  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry.  I  am  advised 
there  are  large  amounts  appropriated 
herein  which  are  not  for  purposes  au- 
thorized by  law.  and  it  would  be  helpful. 
I  think,  to  the  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  some  idea  of  what  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  is.  Would  anybody 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
or  overall,  the  whole  continuing  resolu- 
tion? I  think  that  is  a  very  interestinp 
flgure  and  I  would  like  to  know  that  also. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  Senators 
will  find  the  flgure  is  not  just  several 
million  dollars  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  but,  in  fact,  it  is  several 
billion  dollars.  I  do  not  have  the  flgure 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  I  think  we 
are  all  well  aware  that  Congress  has  got- 
ten itself  into  the  practice  of  continuing 
appropriations  when  no  authorizing  leg- 
islation has  been  adopted.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared tonight  to  tick  off  the  list,  al- 
though I  could  mention  several  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  B-1,  the  MX,  the 
military,  much  of  it  is  military,  a  whole 
host  of  which  are  not  authorized,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  understand  the 
point  the  Senator  is  driving  towards. 
But  I  am  questioning  in  my  own  mind 
the  question  he  has  raised.  Cam  the  Pres- 
ident then,  if  we  pass  this  continuing 
resolution,  exercise  this  4  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  in  these  areas  for  which 
there  is  no  authorizing  legislation  passed 
here?  Does  the  continuing  resolution  ex- 
empt him  from  having  to  have  the  au- 
thorization before  he  can  legitimately 
spend  that  money? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  raises  an  intriguing  question  to 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  respond. 
But  having  thus  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  body  to  the  broader  policy  consid- 
erations, I  would  like  to  now  return  to 
the  speciflc  question  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

It  would  be,  I  think,  a  proper  deter- 
mination of  the  Senate  to  say,  "Look, 
we  are  just  not  going  to  appropriate  any 
more  for  those  purposes  which  are  not 
authorized  by  law." 

Indeed  it  will  be  my  purpose  on  some 
future  date  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  end,  to  just  say  that  we  are  going 
to  go  back  to  the  historic  process  of  ap- 
propriating only  for  those  purposes 
which  have  first  been  authorized.  That 
protects  the  integrity  of  the  appropria- 
tions process ;  that  protects  the  integrity 
and  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Iowa  nor  I 
wish  to  go  that  far  tonight,  certainly  not 
at  4:45  a.m.  So  it  is  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Jef^sem  and  myself  that  we  set  a 
deadline  for  this  one  particular  agency 
for  which  hearings  are  scheduled,  for 
which  some  legislative  changes  are 
vridely  thought  to  be  needed,  to  simply 
say  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  that 
further  spending  would  not  be  in  order, 
would  not  be  permitted  by  this  appro- 
priation, unless  authorizing  legislation  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  I  can  continue 
for  about  30  seconds  more,  I  will  then 
be  prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  I  have  said 
my  piece. 

The  issue,  first,  is  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  have  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  and 
whether  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
March  31,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
flrst  question;  and,  second,  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  a  good  procedure  for 
us  to  authorize  for  all  appropriated 
amounts,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  worth- 
while and  modest  step  in  that  direction, 
and  I  would  urge  the  Senators  to  vote  for 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out  and 
raised  a  point  that  is  very  interesting, 
and  I  will  only  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  if  we  are  going  to  apply  this, 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  like  to  do  so. 
to  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  that 
maybe  we  ought  to  apply  it  to  the  defense 
portion  that  has  not  been  authorized 
and,  as  I  view  all  of  that,  as  does  the 
Senator  frcHn  Colorado,  I  wonder  if  he 


would  Uke  to  entertain  the  idea  of  ex- 
panding that  and  including  the  defense 
portion  of  this  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  his  question.  As  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
exactly  as  the  Senator  f  rcHn  Arizoaa.  sug- 
gests, and  at  some  future  date  it  will  be 
my  expectation  and  intention  to  offer 
such  an  amendment,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  join  me  In  that  effort. 

I  think  the  practice  of  appropriating 
for  projects,  for  fimctions,  which  are  not 
authorized  by  law  is  basically  injurious 
to  the  process.  Why  then  single  out  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  that 
particular  treatment  tonight?  The  an- 
swer is  very  simple.  That  judgment  was 
made  by  Senator  Jepsen  in  consultation 
with  a  number  of  people  around  this 
room  with  whom  he  has  been  working 
for  several  months  to  obtain  some  way 
of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
oa  the  need  for  authorizing  legislation 
for  this  particular  agency. 

Specifically,  I  beUeve  this  formulation 
was  arrived  at  in  consideration  of  Sena- 
tor Jepsen's  and  others'  removing  their 
holds  from  the  Treasury,  Post  OflBce  ap- 
propriation bill  which  contains  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  appropriation, 
at  least  that  is  my  understanding  and, 
perhaps  others  know  more  about  it. 

So  this  not  something  that  is  a  spur- 
of-the-moment  idea. 

It  is  simply  an  orderly  way  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  body,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  I  would  invite  others  to  joint  ths 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself  in 
looking  for  a  process  by  which  we  could 
get  everything  authorized  before  it  is 
appropriated.  I  think  it  is  too  ambitious 
to  do  tonight,  but  over  the  next  several 
months  it  would  be  proper  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  seems  to  me  if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  do  that,  and  I  would 
like  to  participate  in  such  an  exercise,  it 
seems  improper  for  me  at  least  to  single 
out  one  agency  today.  That  makes  me 
fear  that  this  maybe  is  really  an  intent 
that  the  Federal  Election  .C(»nmission 
see  its  day  to  be  buried,  and  I  would 
much  rather  see  us  do  it  on  a  basis  where 
no  single  agency  is  singled  out  tonight 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  expand  that 
amendment  and  go  the  route  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  suggested. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    994 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  r^x>rt. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Porno) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
69 1. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unjm- 
Imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Since  April  30,  1981,  the 
authorization  bill  has  been  at  the  desk. 
The  Rules  Committee  performed  its  job 
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and  somebody  has  had  a  hold  on  it.  I 
have  now  amended  your  amendment  to 
include  the  authorization,  and  we  will 
see  who  has  a  hold  on  the  funds  for 
the  Federal  Election  Commission. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest the  amendment  be  read.  I  cannot 
quite  understand  the  Senator's  state- 
ment.   

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the 
foUowlng: 

That  section  314  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  43Sc)  Is 
amended,  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  It 
appears  Immediately  after  "1978".  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  $9,746,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  seem  obtuse,  but  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky is  attempting  to  do.  I  have  seen 
many  bills  that  have  passed  the  Senate 
which  have  included  items  making  vari- 
ous appropriations  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion. The  question  of  the  items  in  the 
defense  bill  come  from  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion of  how  new  weapons  systems  have 
been  handled  for  agencies  that  have  gen- 
eral authorization  already.  We  have  had 
the  B-1  started  and  stopped  through 
the  appropriation  process  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  think  however,  this  example  is 
relevant  to  the  PEC. 

The  question  about  the  FEC  involves 
its  status  with  respect  to  the  authoriza- 
tion process.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
each  of  the  major  Presidential  candi- 
dates involved  in  the  most  recent  Presi- 
dential election  asked  us  to  modify  the 
FEC.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
we  have  tried  to  reach  an  agreement, 
concerning  the  FEC  authorization  bill. 
But.  we  have  been  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  because  every  time  we  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  a  formula  dealing 
with  needed  reform,  someone  voices 
objection. 

It  is  just  an  authorization,  as  you 
know,  to  continue  the  PEC.  to  make  no 
major  changes  in  it.  We  are  awaiting 
these  hearings  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  agreed  to  hold,  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  author- 
ization bill. 

I  do  support  the  concept  that  the  FEC 
ought  to  be  reauthorized  before  we  get 
to  the  time  of  March  31,  which  is  the 
date  we  agreed  upon  as  the  expiration 
date  for  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  March  15,  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  March  15.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
says  the  authorization  bill  ought  to  pass 
by  March  15,  so  we  can  tell  whether  it 
ought  to  be  Included  in  the  continuing 
resolution  or  whatever  else  might  take 
its  place  as  a  result  of  the  appropria- 
tions process.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  going  to  axldress  this  issue  as  far 
as  making  any  changes  in  it  unless  there 
is  some  limitation  on  the  further  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  funds  without  au- 


thorization. There  is  no  authorization 
for  the  FEC  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  just  a  moment  so  we  might  enter 
into  a  discussion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  One  of  the  complaints  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  has  been  that  there  is  no  au- 
thorization is  because  the  majority  will 
not  let  the  bill  be  taken  up.  And  the  rea- 
son the  majority  will  not  let  it  be  taken 
up  is  because  there  is  a  hold  on  your  side. 

No.  2,  the  majority  leader  announced 
the  other  day  that  he  was  not  going  to 
have  any  holds  on  bills  any  more,  but 
this  one  has  been  on  board  now  since 
April  30.  The  Rules  Committee  did  their 
job.  We  are  allowing  one  or  two  people 
on  that  side  to  hold  up  the  authorization 
and  now  complain  about  the  FEC,  that 
we  cannot  put  it  in  this  bill  because  there 
Is  no  authorization. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  good  Senator 
that  I  understand  what  is  happening 
here.  I  hope  he  understands  what  I  am 
doing,  because  I  am  putting  the  authori- 
zation now  on  this  amendment,  amend- 
ing this  amendment,  and  that  authori- 
zation Is  there.  I  think  the  appropriation 
implies  authorization.  I  think  that  Im- 
plies authorization.  So.  if  we  appropriate 
on  this  bill,  that  is  implied  authorization. 

We  know,  and  the  Senator  that  pro- 
posed the  amendment  knows,  that  the 
House  will  not  take  it.  He  wants  a  sym- 
bolic vote  here  tonight.  And  I  think  that 
Is  wrong.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  wrong. 

So,  I  say  to  mv  good  friend,  I  have 
done  what  I  think  is  proper  here.  The 
Rules  Committee  did  their  job.  We  arc 
trying  to  do  your  job. 

We  contracted  with  Harvard  for  their 
report,  which  will  be  here  in  January. 
We  are  having  hearings  today.  We  are 
having  hearings  next  Tuesday.  The  Sen- 
ators that  objected  to  what  is  going  on 
In  the  FEC  and  want  to  make  some 
changes  have  every  right  to  come  and 
testify  and  let  It  go  through  the  normal 
process.  Here  we  are  shortcuttlng  It. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
the  FEC  with  the  Senator  now,  because 
I  think  this  is  what  the  debate  Is  leading 
up  to. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  redundant.  The 
money  for  the  FEC  is  in  the  other  bill 
and  it  Is  incorporated  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  That  Is  why  this  amendment 
Is  necessarv,  to  find  some  way  to  tell  the 
Congress  that  you  have  to  reform  the 
FEC  before  we  continue  to  fund  the 
agency  after  March  31.  I  support  this 
position.  If  you  want  to  get  into  the  rea- 
sons, I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  little  early  In  the  morning  to  do  it.  but 
this  Is  a  reasonable  position. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  supported  amendments  in  the  past 
that  limited  appropriations  to  authoriza- 
tions. I  have,  and  I  am  sure  that  other 
Members  of  this  body  have  as  well. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  way  to  put  a  con- 
straint around  us.  The  Senator  Is  right, 
I  have  told  the  Senator  that  In  all  prob- 
ability It  cannot  survive  the  conference. 
But  It  would  certainly  indicate  this  Sen- 
ate's position  that  something  must  be 
done  about  the  authorization  of  the  FEC. 


Again.  I  do  not  know  who  intends  to 
do  what  about  this  amendment.  I  hope 
the  Senator  would  withdraw  it.  It  is  a 
redundant  amendment.  Let  us  have  a 
vote  on  the  Jepsen  amendment  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  would  be  an  item  dis- 
cussed In  conference.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  absolutely  correct,  the  House 
is  not  going  to  take  it.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing  they  will  not  take  it.  But  at 
least  I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  Senate 
on  record  that  we  want  to  stop  the  fur- 
ther expenditures  of  money  by  the  FEC 
without  authorization. 

The  timing  and  practices  of  the  PEC 
are  subject  to  question. 

The  impact  of  what  this  FEC  is  doing 
Is  Judge,  jury,  advocate,  and  investigator. 
The  whole  array  of  opinions  that  come 
across  Senator's  desks — are  literally 
meaningless.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can 
do  to  get  It  back  imder  control  except 
by  having  a  provision  which  says  you 
cannot  spend  any  more  money  unless  It 
is  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

This  Is  a  redundant  amendment.  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky.  The 
funds  referenced  are  imtlmed  within  the 
other  bill  now.  Why  do  you  want  to  add 
it  here  again? 

Mr.  FORD.  Because.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska,  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  we  were  given  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  no  authorization 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  this  Is  not  an  au- 
thorization. This  is  appropriation.  The 
Senator  Is  right,  the  money  in  the  other 
bill  Implies  authorization,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  This  does  not 
Imply  It  any  further.  This  Is  not  a  neces- 
sary amendment  to  be  offered  In  the 
process  right  now. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wants 
to  offer  the  authorization  bill  and  have 
that  debated  here,  that  might  be  another 
thing.  But,  as  other  Senators  have  said 
here  tonight,  if  that  happens,  then  there 
might  be  a  long  conversation  on  this 
floor. 

(Mr.  BOTH  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  I  have  heard  that 
before  tonight.  And  everyone  who  has 
said  that  has  won. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  said  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  Everyone  who  has  said 
that  "It  Is  going  to  be  a  long  night  if 
I  don't  get  my  amendment  on"  has  won. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  did 
not  say  I  want  anything  on  my  amend- 
ment. I  said  anyone  who  attempts  to  get 
that  FEC  authorization  bill  In  this  bill 
tonight  is  going  to  be  here  for  a  long 
time.  And  there  is  no  need  for  that  re- 
dundant amendment  because  the  money 
is  already  incorporated  in  this  bill. 

I  think  It  Is  high  time  we  had  some  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  to  put  some  parame- 
ters around  this  PEC.  I  supported  the 
PEC.  I  was  on  both  committees  that 
worked  on  the  PEC  at  the  time  It  was 
authorized.  I  sat  on  the  conference  In 
two  capacities  and  worked  on  It.  I  believe 
in  the  PEC.  But  when  I  see  what  has 
happened  to  It,  I  cannot  believe  what 
they  have  done  after  having  sat  there 
and  having  been  part  of  the  original 
group  that  set  forth  the  congressional 
intent  as  to  what  the  FEC  would  do. 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Could  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  recollect  about  his  motion 
in  the  committee? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  made  a  motion  in  the 
committee  to  take  the  money  out  en- 
tirely. My  motion  was  defeated. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  That  is  what  I 
thought.  If  the  Senator  will  continue  to 
yield,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  in- 
dication that  we  are  trying  to  end  this 
agency. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  no.  I  told  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  that  we  knew  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House.  In  order  to  get  their 
attention,  a  strong  Senate  position  must 
be  taken.  I  expected  we  would  compro- 
mise and  come  out  about  the  same  place 
and  have  enough  money  to  run  the  FEC 
until  March.  I  so  stated  in  conmiittee. 
The  whole  idea  was  to  end  up  with  a 
compromise  with  the  House  as  to  how 
long  we  would  fund  the  FEC  for  this 
fiscal  year.  That  is  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment,  to  fund  the  FEC  through 
March  15  and  if  it  is  not  authorized  by 
that  time,  they  cannot  have  any  more 
funds,  unless  it  is  continued  on  March 
31  when  this  particular  working  restric- 
tion expires. 

You  have  to  recognize  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  done.  The  issue 
comes  before  us  again  on  March  31.  If  it 
ceases  on  the  15th.  It  can  be  addressed 
again  on  the  31st.  I  thought  It  was 
eminently  fair  to  take  this  ain^roach. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Is  the  Senator  really 
telling  me.  as  apparently  he  Is  telling  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  this  is 
rwilly  symbolic? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  want  the  funds 
for  the  PEC  limited  to  the  period  of  time 
that  I  would  consider  reasonable  for  au- 
thorization of  the  FEC. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  already  said  that  he  does  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  frwn  Kentucky  is 
correct,  that  the  House  will  never  accept 
it.  Are  we  not  really  talking  about  some- 
thing symbolic  here? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Well,  I  think  the  House 
will  accept  some  concept  of  limitation  of 
funds  on  the  FEC  as  a  compromise  in  this 
resolution.  I  do  not  think  they  would  do 
what  I  want  to  do,  to  cut  the  funds  out 
entirely  until  we  got  the  authorization. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  not  adopted, 
what  Is  the  status  of  the  FEC? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  can  continue 
until  March  31  to  spend  funds. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  if  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  what  Is  the  status? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  can  continue  to 
spend  funds  through  March  15. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Why  Is  it  proper  for 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  come  to  us  now 
for  45  minutes  in  this  context  when,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  minority  leader  to  the  amendment 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  March  30  date 
was  established  In  any  event  with  respect 
to  this  agency  and  the  others  in  this  bill? 


It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  or  we  ought  to  go  to  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  resolve  the  situation. 

All  of  the  things  that  the  Senator  has 
just  asserted  are  in  the  bill  right  now 
effective  March  30.  We  have  been  tied  up 
here  now  for  almost  an  hour  because  of 
this  amendment  for  15  days. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  trying  to  put  a 
fence  around  the  FEC  to  compel  an 
authorization  bill  to  be  passed.  This 
amendment  will  do  it. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  fence  Is  there. 
March  30. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  no  fence  at  all. 
It  will  Just  be  continued  again  and  again 
as  It  has  been  in  the  past.  So  many  pro- 
grams have  been  continued  through  the 
appropriations  process  without  any 
authorization  at  all.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  Is  absolutely  right  about  that. 
There  is  program  after  program  that  is 
funded  in  this  continuing  resolution  that 
has  no  authorization  at  all. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  is  he  aware  of  who 
made  the  motion  In  the  Rules  Committee 
to  approve  the  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  I  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  was  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  who  made  the  motion  in 
the  committee.  That  Is  No.  1. 

Now.  No.  2.  that  has  been  held  at  the 
desk  since  April  30.  There  has  been  no 
reason  for  us  not  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, unless  there  is  a  hold  placed  on  it. 
The  leadership  has  not  called  it  from 
the  calendar  to  be  acted  upon.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  partially  correct.  I  have  been 
one  who  has  been  trying  to  coordinate  a 
bipartisan  group  to  try  to  evolve  a  plan 
to  see  what  we  could  do  to  bring  about 
some  sort  of  a  spur  to  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  which  contains  some  reforms  as  op- 
posed to  the  reauthorization  of  the  FEC 
without  any  response  of  the  prior  Presi- 
dential candidates  or  all  the  people  who 
asked  us  to  make  changes  In  the  PEC. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  ask  this  question: 
Would  the  Senator  agree  that  probably 
the  attitude  of  the  Rules  Committee  may 
have  changed  since  January,  and  that 
we  now  have  a  new  chairman,  with  hear- 
ings working?  Harvard  has  been  paid 
and  their  report  will  come  in  January. 
Does  that  not  mean  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  to  get  the  kind  of  reform  the 
Senator  wants? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion this  way.  I  see  my  good  friend  be- 
hind me.  He  has  responded.  I  would  say, 
in  part  to  the  conversations  that  have 
taken  place  at  times  concerning  the 
PEC.  As  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  cooperated  in  this,  he  is 
scheduling  hearings  now.  When  we  first 
started  these  discussions,  there  was  no 
such  response.  It  is  true  now  that  we 
have  hearings  scheduled. 


Now  that  we  have  hearings  scheduled 
I  am  quite  hopeful  that  we  will  get  an 
authorization  bill  passed.  This  amend- 
ment would  assure  that  we  would  get 
an  authorization  bill  passed  which  would 
make  it  effective,  to  make  sure  there  is 
no  misunderstanding,  for  the  1984  elec- 
tion. No  one  Is  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  1982  election.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that. 
We  are  looking  to  the  1984  election. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows  as 
well  as  I  know  of  the  letters  and  com- 
munications the  Congress  has  received 
from  those  involved  In  the  Presidential 
election  in  1980.  Some  response  is  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  in  this  session  if  it 
is  not  going  to  turn  Into  a  political  foot- 
ball In  terms  of  the  1983  approach  to  the 
1984  election.  That  Is  what  we  are  work- 
ing on. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  raised  a 
question  that  should  be  addressed.  Why 
are  we  picking  out  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  as  the  one  agency  without 
an  authorization  that  we  are  going  to  cut 
off  early  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion? We  are  saying  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  can  only  go  to  the  15th  of 
March  and  everybody  else  can  go  to  the 
31st  of  March.  Why  make  that  invidious 
comparison  between  this  agency  and  all 
other  agencies? 

If  the  Intent  is  to  jerk  the  chain,  it 
will  be  perfectly  possible  to  Jerk  the 
chain  2  weeks  later.  If  the  intent  is  to 
create  another  kind  of  a  crisis  situation, 
we  have  enough  crises  around  here.  We 
do  not  have  to  invent  any  more.  We  do 
not  need  artificial  crises. 

This  amendment  takes  us  without  any 
prior  discussion  or  notice  by  surprise 
at  4:30  in  the  morning.  We  have  not  had 
preparation  for  it.  The  net  effect  of  a 
prolonged  debate  on  this  is  that  we  are 
going  to  call  off  the  hearings  and  the 
whole  process  will  be  delayed. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
raised  by  this  amendment  is  not  one  of 
the  proper  level  of  funding  which  should 
be  made  for  a  Federal  agency.  Rather 
the  issue  is  whether  there  should  be  an 
independent  Federal  agency  charged 
with  overseeing  and  administering  the 
Federal  electoral  process. 

This  Is  a  question  which  has  been 
thoroughly  debated  by  the  Congress  and 
decided  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Both 
in  the  creation  of  and  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  and  in  annual  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion the  Congress  has  clearly  stated  that 
such  an  independent  body  should  exist. 

Thus,  until  the  Congress  in  the  proper 
fashion  reverses  itself  and  decides  that 
such  an  agency  should  not  exist — and  I 
stress  that  the  Congress  has  not  done 
so — the  Federal  Election  Commission 
should  be  provided  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  for  the  full  fiscal  year  the 
tasks  mandated  by  law. 

This  amendment  is  a  type  of  guerilla 
warfare  being  waged  against  an  agency 
which  is  merely  trying  to  the  best  of  its 
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ability  to  fulfill  the  duties  assigned  to  It 
In  law  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  could  properly  debate  at 
ciHisiderable  length  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  over 
the  years  has  carried  out  its  mandate. 
I  personally  happen  to  think  the  Com- 
mission has  performed  well  under  very 
difficult  circumstances  and  constraints. 
However.  I  recognize  that  there  are 
many  of  a  different  view  and  I  respect 
their  views. 

But  the  performance  of  the  FEC  is  not 
a  proper  issue  to  be  debating  here  and 
now  during  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resoluticm. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration reported  an  FEC  authorization 
bill  to  the  full  Senate  on  April  30.  I  be- 
lieve that  bill  is  the  proper  forum  for 
debating  the  Issues  raised  in  the  amend- 
ment by  the  senior  Senator  frwn  Iowa 
and  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  use 
his  influence  with  the  leadership  to  have 
this  legislation  called  up  and  debated  by 
this  body. 

TWs  is  a  back  door  attempt  to  dis- 
mantle or  at  least  cripple  an  agency 
properly  established  by  statute  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it.» 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  table.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  in  effect  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  table  it.  but  it  carries  with  it  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
ICcrituckv 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  paria- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  c'erk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  421  Leg.] 
TEAS— 65 

Aodrews  Bradley  Chllee 

Baucus  Bumpers  Cochran 

Bentaea  Biirdlck  Cohen 

Blden  Byrd.  Robert  C.  Cranstcn 

Boren  Cannon  Danforth 

Boacbwltz  CbAfee  DeConclnl 


DUon 

Inouye 

Percy 

Dodd 

Jackaon 

Proxmlre 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Durenberger 

Kaasebaum 

Randolph 

Eag.eLon 

Levin 

Rlegle 

Exon 

Long 

Roih 

PMard 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

CHenn 

MM  hi  as 

Saaaer 

Oorton 

Mataunaga 

SImpion 

Hart 

Melcher 

Specter 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Stefford 

Hatfield 

Mltche  1 

Ttoi>«aa 

Heflln 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

Uelnz 

Nunn 

Welcker 

HoUmgs 

Packwood 

Williams 

Huddleston 

Pell 

NAYS— 31 

Abdnor 

Hawklna 

Preialer 

Araistrong 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Baker 

He.m3 

Rudman 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jepsm 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kaaten 

Symms 

Demon 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

East 

McClure 

waraer 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Zorlnsky 

Qnsauey 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Goldwater 

Leahy 

Stpnnls 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  tablfe  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  have  asked  about  the  remaining 
amendments.  Let  me  update  the  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  Mr.  Levin,  who  I  urge  the 
Chair  to  recognize  next  in  the  pecking 
order;  then  Mr.  Hart;  then  Mr.  Garn; 
then  Mr.  Stevens;  then  Mr.  Dole,  who 
has  three;  Mr.  Huddleston,  and  Mr. 
Andrews. 

We  have  about   10  amoidments  re- 
maining, and  I  believe  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  at  least  one.  possibly  two. 
So  I  urge  all  Members  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

At  this  time,  as  a  comanager  of  the 
resolution,  I  set  aside  the  committee's 
technical  amendment,  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  may  present  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  review 
some  language  included  in  the  joint 
statement  of  managers  on  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  that  provides  the 
funding  levels  requested  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  before  us  today.  This 
was  discussed  yesterday  by  Senators 
Jackson  and  Johnston  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
raise  this  with  them  at  that  time.  As  an 
active  participant  in  the  consideration 
of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  and  as  one  particularly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdlife  Refuge.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  the  management  of  the  refuge. 

The  joint  statement  of  managers  as 
part  of  amendment  12  on  pa«e  10  reads: 
within  available  funds,  the  Service  Is  .  .  . 
to  provide  •3(X).0OO  for  the  North  Slope  study 
for  transfer  to  the  Geological  Survey.  This 
win  permit  the  Survey  to  discharge  Its  duties 
as  the  lead  agency  In  assessment  of  oil  and 
gas  exploration  development  and  production 
on  the  Arctic  Wildlife  Refuge  pursuant  to 


Section  1002  of  Public  Law  9S-487.  There  Is 
no  objection  to  Initial  development  on  new 
Alaskan  refuges  while  the  refuge  manage- 
ment plans  are  being  prepared. 

Yesterday's  discussion  covered  two  of 
the  major  difficulties  with  this  language 
and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  clarifying 
the  record  first  as  pertains  to  the  proper 
administration  of  activities  occurring  on 
the  refuge  by  the  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  and  not  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  second  to  make  perfectly  clear  that 
this  language  in  no  way  authorizes  any 
leasing,  development,  or  production  Of 
oil  and  gas  from  the  coastal  plain  of 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  un- 
less and  until  specifically  approved  by 
an  act  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  third  problem  with  the  joint 
statement.  The  sentence  which  reads, 
"There  is  no  objection  to  initial  devel- 
opment on  new  Alaskan  refuges  while 
the  refuge  management  plans  are  being 
prepared"  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
"development"  on  new  refuge  lands  in 
Alaska  can  begin  before  the  statutory 
requirement  for  compatibility  tests 
based  on  comprehensive  management 
plans  is  met.  This  would  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  both  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  and 
the  Refuge  Administration  Act,  as 
amended,  just  as  was  the  language  in 
the  previous  sentence  suggesting  that 
the  Geological  Survey  is  the  lead  agency 
in  assessment  of  oil  and  gas  exploration 
development,  and  production. 

Quoting  from  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
James  Von  der  Heydt's  November  2,  1981 
decision: 

Prom  a  review  of  the  Refuge  Act,  ANICA, 
and  the  legislative  histories  of  both  acts,  the 
court  holds  that  Secretary  Watt's  transfer  of 
:  3142  (d)  and  (h)  functions  from  FWS  to 
USGS.  and  bis  assignment  to  USDS  of  lead 
responsibility  for  approving  S  3142(e)  plans, 
was  a  clear  error  of  Judgment  beyond  his 
statutory  authority. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  ordered  .  .  . 

(4)  That  defendant  James  Watt  re-asslgn 
and  delegate  to  defendant  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  requirements  under 
§  1002  (d),  (e).  and  (h)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act. 

I  believe  that  this  decision  accurately 
reflects  congressional  intent  as  to  the 
management  of  the  refuge. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Watt  that  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
sent  earlier  this  year.  It  includes  the 
colloquy  between  Senators  Jackson  and 
Nelson  that  discussed  the  role  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COMMrrTEE  ON  EKEBCT 

AND  NAtrntAL  Resoukces, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20. 1981. 
Hon.  James  O.  Watt, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  Secretary  :  One  of  the  most  vola- 
tile Issues  In  the  Alaskan  Lands  debate  was 
the  treatment  given  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
Arctic  Wildlife  Range. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  House- 
passed  bill  would  have  deslf^nated  the  area 
as  wilderness,  with  no  exploration  whatso- 
ever for  oil  and  eas.  The  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  would  have  provided  for  a  com- 


prehensive resource  assessment — including 
wlldUfe,  wilderness,  and  oil  and  gas  values — 
of  the  Range's  Coastal  Plain.  The  com- 
promise reached  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
enacted  Into  law.  allows  seismic  exploration 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  to  begin  after  a  baseline 
study  is  conducted  and  the  appropriate  safe- 
guards are  developed  to  guide  these  activi- 
ties. This  language  was  designed  to  care- 
fully balance  protection  of  the  Range's  out- 
standing wildlife  and  subsistence  resources 
with  analysis  of  Its  potential  oil  and  gas 
reserves. 

On  Miarch  12,  you  Issued  a  dlre:;tlve  trans- 
ferring lead  agency  responsibilities  for  im- 
plementing Section  1002  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (P.L. 
96-487)  from  the  VS.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  to  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey.  Having 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  review 
the  directive,  we  would  appreciate  additional 
information  and  clarification  of  several 
matters. 

First,  the  major  premise  of  the  compromise 
a«  It  pertained  to  the  baseline  study  required 
under  Section  102(c),  was  that  some  new 
environmental  Information  was  needed  to 
ensure  the  development  of  adequate  guide- 
lines for  assessing  seismic  exploration  plans. 
We  applaud  your  Initiative  In  moving  quickly 
to  Imolement  this  section  of  the  Act.  How- 
ever, It  Is  imperative  that  sufficient  time  be 
allowed  for  the  collection  of  the  new  data; 
that  these  data  be  used  in  developing  the 
guidelines;  and  that  this  data-gathering 
process  continue  throughout  the  period  of 
seismic  exploration. 

Second,  we  would  appreciate  your  assur- 
ance that  all  the  relevant  expertise  within 
the  Department  will  be  Involved  in  prepar- 
ing the  guidelines  and  the  environmental 
Impact  stateiient  required  by  Section  1002 
(d).  In  particular,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  compromise  is  quite  clear  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service's  role: 

"Mr.  Nelson.  Although  the  bill  does  not 
explicitly  say  so.  I  would  assume  that  it  Is 
your  Intent  that  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice have  the  lead  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  designing  the  criteria  and 
guidelines  to  protect  the  caribou,  other  wild- 
life and  their  habitat.  Of  course,  other  agen- 
cies would  also  oe  involved  and  consulted, 
but  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  the 
FWS  play  the  key  role  In  this  program.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

"Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  I  believe  it  Is  appro- 
priate for  the  FWS  to  have  the  lead  respon- 
sibility for  developing  the  wildlife  protec- 
tion stipulations,  In  coordination  with  the 
appropriate  offices  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment." 

Third,  and  most  Important,  we  are  unclear 
as  to  where  the  final  decision  on  approving 
exploration  plans  will  rest.  Your  directive 
states  that  "it  shall  be  the  USGS  Director's 
responsibility  to  approve  the  exploration 
plans  with  the  concurrence  of  the  FWS." 
Since  FWS  Is  the  land  managing  agency, 
wouldn't  It  have  the  final  say  on  activities 
occurring  on  lands  under  its  Jurisdiction? 

Finally,  your  directive  is  silent  on  which 
agency  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 1002(f),  "Modification  to  Exploration 
Plans."  Again,  because  It  Is  the  land  man- 
aging agency,  we  assume  that  FWS  will  per- 
form this  function.  Are  we  correct  In  this 
assumption? 

We  hope  that  by  raising  our  questions 
with  you  now,  we  can  avoid  any  misunder- 
standings later.  We  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  soon. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

V.S.  Senator. 
Carl  Levin, 

V.S.  Senator. 


R::UARDtNC   OIL    AMD   CAS   OH   THE    ARCTIC    PLAIN 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
for  clearing  up  a  potentially  serious  mat- 
ter regarding  the  arctic  wildlife  refuge 
coast  plains  study  and  wildlife  refuge 
management  plans  authorized  in  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act  (Public  Law  96-487) . 

My  concern  is  over  the  language  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton in  the  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  At  first  glance,  that 
language  might  be  viewed  as  a  backdoor 
attempt  to  amend  ANILCA  or  the  Wild- 
life Refuge  Administration  Act.  As  a 
principal  cosponsor  of  the  compromise 
Alaska  lands  bill,  which  was  enacted  last 
December,  and  a  survivor  of  one  of  the 
most  heated  legislative  battles  ever  to 
be  visited  upon  the  Congress.  I  was  re- 
lieved to  hear  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  not  at- 
tempting to  reopen  the  debate  on  that  act 
through  the  language  in  question. 

For  those  who  might  be  contemplating 
amending  ANILCA  for  whatever  reason, 
I  would  urge  that  the  dust  be  aUowed  to 
settle  on  that  statute  for  a  while.  Other- 
wise, all  of  the  divergent  interests  and 
organizations  who  participated  in  the 
Alaska  lands  debates  would  be  reacti- 
vated to  resume  the  battle  all  over  again. 
At  the  moment,  there  appears  to  be  a 
truce  of  sorts  regarding  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act.  It  should  remain  that  way  for  now. 
I  am  therefore  relieved  to  hear  that  there 
has  been  no  breaking  of  that  truce  here 
by  our  colleagues  attempting  to  amend 
this  historic  act  without  the  benefit  of 
full  public  hearings  and  debate. 

trp   AMENDMENT    NO.    695 

(Purpose:  To  require  department  and  agency 
heads  to  act  to  meet  the  funding  levels  for 
guarantees  and  Insurance  provided  for  In 
this  Joint  resolution  subject  only  to  the 
absence  of  qualified  applicants) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
695. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  subject  only 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  applicants,  and 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  authority 
available,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  for  which  authority  to  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  or  Insure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  enter 
Into  commitments  to  guarantee  or  insure  in 
the  full  amounts  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution  or  other  applicable  law." 


Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  here  today  would  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
guaranteed  and  insured  loans.  This 
amendment  simply  requires  the  head  of 
each  agency  and  department  to  enter 
into  commitments  to  guarantee  or  in- 
sure loans,  mortgages,  and  so  forth, 
specified  by  Congress,  subject  only  to  the 
availability  of  qualified  applicants. 

For  many  guarantee  and  insurance 
programs.  Congress  has  established  in 
authorizing  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions bills  ceilings  which  limit  total  com- 
mitments. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, has  in  some  instances  already  speci- 
fied in  report  language  that  the  admin- 
istration is  to  utilize  guarantees  to  the 
full  amounts  authorized. 

However,  the  administration  on  No- 
vember 5,  1981,  announced  a  proposal  to 
reduce  fiscal  year  1982  loan  guarantee 
commitments  by  $20.4  miUion  in  14 
programs  administered  by  nine  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  This  announcement 
flies  in  the  face  congressional  actions 
setting  program  levels  and  exphcit  com- 
mittee statements.  This  unilateral  action 
also  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
institutional  role  of  Congress;  whether 
our  efforts  to  establish  levels  for  guaran- 
tee programs  has  any  meaning  at  all 
when  the  executive  branch  arbitrarily 
makes  changes  without  notification,  let 
alone  approval. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  authorizing 
committee  made  careful  analyses  of  the 
need  for  program  levels  for  guarantees 
which  they  set.  It  is  also  my  belief  that 
the  authorizing  committees  expected 
these  guarantees  to  be  used  without 
arbitrary  limits  imposed  which  bear  no 
relation  to  that  need.  My  amendment 
clarifies  the  congressional  intent  in  this 
regard. 

This  amendment,  however,  does  not  set 
a  "floor"  on  the  amount  of  guarantees 
which  must  be  utilized  during  the  life 
of  the  continuing  resolution.  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  require  agency  and  depart- 
ment heads  to  meet  a  specific  level  of 
guarantees  if  there  are  not  qualified  ap- 
plicants. Rather,  it  is  my  desire  to  see 
such  agency  and  department  heads 
utilize  guarantees  for  qualified  appli- 
cants without  arbitrary  limits  being  im- 
posed. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  in  my  opening  statement  in 
reference  to  the  HUD- Independent  Agen- 
cies appropriations  subsection,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  reductions  of 
$20.3  billion  in  new  commitments  for 
loan  guarantees  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  total  reductions  oc- 
cur in  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  HDD  Subcommittee.  I  would  like 
to  note  that  the  conferees  on  the  HUD 
appropriations  bill  has  established  a  loan 
guarantee  level  of  $68.25  billion  for 
GNMA  mortgage  backed  securities.  This 
limitation  is  $4.25  billion  above  the  re- 
quested level.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
have  established  a  loan  limitation  of  $225 
million  for  the  community  development 
action  grant — section  108  loan  guarantee 
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program.  Since  the  Budget  Control  Im- 
poundment Act  does  not  specifically  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  loan  guarantees  and 
credit  control,  it  is  possible  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  restrict  loan  guaran- 
tee levels  below  the  ceilings  provided  In 
appropriations  acts.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Congress  establishes  these  ceilings 
to  permit  the  commitment  of  loan  guar- 
antees, to  eligible  applicants,  up  to  the 
level  provided  in  such  acts.  If  we  wish  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  credit  activities  of 
various  programs,  the  Congress  would  do 
so  by  reducing  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  appropriations  acts. 

Therefore.  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  assure  him  that  both  the 
Banking  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  looking  Into  this 
issue  of  loan  guarantees  and  we  will  exer- 
cise our  option  to  reduce  the  ceilings  in 
the  event  this  seems  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  economy.  Until  such  time  that  we 
make  that  decision.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  clarifies  the  Intent 
of  Congress  and  squarely  places  the  re- 
sponsibility with  us.  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  correct.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment  but  mainly  because 
it  is  5:30  in  the  morning.  If  it  were  a 
different  time  of  day  we  would  have  a 
longer  discussion  about  the  effects  of 
loan  guarantees  and  availability  of 
credit  in  the  credit  market  on  interest 
rates. 

Beyond  that  I  will  simply  accept  It 
reluctantly. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  695)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  Senator  on  the  list  we  have  is  Sena- 
tor Hart. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
win  be  willing  to  enter  Into  a  time  agree- 
ment on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  amendment  occupy  not 
more  than  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr,  President,  does 
the  Senator  wish  to  ask  few  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufHcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  as 
comanager  of  the  bill  set  aside  the  com- 
mittee technical  amendment  in  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
able  to  present  an  amendment. 


UP    AMaNDlfKNT    NO.     606 

(Pxirpose:  To  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  accord- 
ing to  the  conference  report  on  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Approprlatlona  Act) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
696  (for  himself.  Mr.  Staitobd.  Mr.  Lxaht. 
Mr.  Eaclston.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
BmwiCK) : 

On  page  9.  line  14.  delete  all  through  line  7 
of  page  10,  aQd  redesignate  the  following 
Items  accordingly. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  cosponsors.  Senator  Stafford.  Sena- 
tor LxAHT,  Senator  Eaglkton,  Senator 
Randolph,  and  Senator  Bttroick. 

The  amendment  would  restore  the 
operating  budgets  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  end  the  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  the  level  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  HUD-independ- 
ent  agencies  appropriations  bill  which  I 
believe  was  adopted  in  September. 

The  amount  of  money  compared  to 
that  in  the  overall  budget  and  many  of 
the  figures  that  we  dealt  with  over  the 
past  day  or  so  is  not  all  that  great. 

This  amendment  covering  both  these 
cogencies  would  add  back  $130  million  to 
the  operating  budget. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
this  money  for  these  two  agencies  is 
great.  Even  with  this  amendment  the 
EPA  operating  budget  would  be  cut  by 
almost  12  percent  of  the  1981  level  in- 
stead of  the  over  21  percent  as  proposed 
by  the  committee  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality's  operating  budget  would  be  cut 
by  almost  68  percent  Instead  of  by  al- 
most 72  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  even  with 
this  amendment  that  the  budget  of  these 
agencies  is  being  cut  substantially. 

The  further  cuts  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  be  so 
deep  that  I  think  this  country's  funda- 
mental environmental  laws  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  at  stake  here 
is  not  just  the  budget  of  the  EPA.  it  is 
the  ability  of  the  lead  environmental 
agency  of  the  Government  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  given  it  by  Congress  and 
that  mandate  is  law  and  It  Includes  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  the  new 
superfund  law,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  and  the  Conservation  Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  President,  what  ever  mandate 
was  given,  whomever  among  elected  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government  In 
1980  it  was  not  a  mandate  to  reverse 
the  progress  this  country  has  made  In 
the  past  10  or  12  years  in  cleaning  up 
this  country's  environment  and  giving 
us  a  healthy  environment  for  ourselves 
and  for  future  generations. 


I  do  not  think  anyone  would  claim 
that  that  was  the  purpose  of  whatever 
the  outcomes  of  the  recent  election.  Yet 
if  we  take  the  step  that  is  advocated  by 
this  resolution  and  do  not  add  back  the 
funds  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  be  doing,  reverse  the  10  or  12  years  of 
progress  In  the  environmental  area  and 
giving  the  people  of  this  country  a  less 
healthy  and  less  safe  environment  in 
which  to  live. 

We  will  be  seriously  Jeopardizing  the 
ability  of  this  Government  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  carry 
out  the  laws  which  we  have  passed  and 
ordered  to  carry  out. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  a  word,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  seriously  consider  adding 
back  these  funds.  The  cut  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  budget 
will  still  be  in  the  rang^  of  12  percent  if 
we  do  not  add  those  funds  back,  that 
cut  will  go  up  to  almost  22  percent  and 
make  It  for  all  practical  purposes  make 
the  EPA  imable  to  carry  out  much  of 
the  mandate  which  Congress  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  given 
It. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  a  similar 
amendment  as  this  was  debated  on  the 
basis  of  a  14  to  8  vote. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  some  of 
the  comments  made  because  they  do 
not  take  into  consideration  some  of  the 
add-ons  that  were  put  back  in  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
full  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned 
the  superfund.  The  superfund  was  re- 
stored back  to  the  (200  million  level, 
fiscal  1982  level,  and  I  also  suggest  that 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  was 
sent  out  is  a  little  misleading  in  that  It 
does  not  show  the  $200  million  superfund 
at  all. 

In  the  conference  report,  the  Hart 
amendment,  or  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion it  makes  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  amount  of  money  available,  the 
total  of  $1,289,411,000  rather  than  $1.- 
623,130,000  shown  in  the  chart. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  one  big  differ- 
ence ;  $200  million  is  quite  a  bit  of  money 
in  the  superfund  and  that  full  amount 
was  restored  to  that  full  amount. 

In  addition,  EPA  under  the  amend- 
ment entered  In  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  could  transfer  back  the  en- 
tire $69.9  mUllon  back  in  their  salary 
account. 

I  also  suggest  that  it  has  been  Ignored 
that  In  most  of  the  critical  areas  I  added 
back  in  over  $12  mUlion.  There  were 
conference  add-ons  for  clean  lakes,  water 
quality  manpower  planning  and  train- 
ing, academic  training.  State  rural  water 
training  and  technical  assistance,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  programs,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  program,  stationary  source  en- 
forcement, energy  review  and  permits, 
pesticides  certification  and  training,  en- 
vironmental emergency  response  and 
prevention,  and  the  proposed  reductions 
from  the  committee  do  not  affect  at  all 
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EPA  State  and  local  grants  programs. 
None  of  these  are  reduced  even  from  the 
March  level : 

Air  quality,  water  quality,  public  water 
system  underground  injection  control, 
hazardous  waste  management,  pesticides 
enforcement,  and  toxic  enforcement. 

I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  at  the  im- 
pression that  somehow  we  are  cutting 
and  that  these  add-ons  that  were  put 
back  in  are  not  being  considered  and 
particularly  the  superfund  restored  to 
the  $200  million  level. 

This  simply  adds  where  we  are  $40 
million  over  the  September  request.  This 
simply  puts  us  $170  million  over. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  his  substitute  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee  added  just  under  $13 
million  to  the  President's  request.  By 
action  taken  within  the  past  hour  in 
adopting  the  Baker  amendment,  the  4- 
percent  across-the-board  cuts,  that  will 
reduce  the  funding  for  EPA  by  $14^2 
million,  thus  completely  eliminating  the 
Gam  substitute  in  the  committee. 

All  the  things  the  Senator  from  Utah 
just  said  were  added  back  just  got  struck 
out. 

So  this  money  will  add  the  funds  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  talking  about  and 
other  much  needed  operating  funds  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  EPA. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  to  assume 
that  the  additional  4-percent  cuts  will 
occur  in  the  same  area  simply  is  not  cor- 
rect. In  salary  account,  $69  million,  there 
will  be  no  4-percent  cut  whatsoever  the 
way  the  Baker  amendment  works,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  go  through  that  whole 
scenario  of  the  bill,  title,  and  account. 
But  many  of  those  areas  being  below 
would  be  exempted,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment would  not  be  reduced. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time,  even 
the  full  10  minutes,  to  go  back  and  argue 
all  of  these  points.  We  have  done  it  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee:  it  has 
been  done  over  and  over  again,  and  the 
areas  in  which  this  money  was  put  back 
in  were  in  critical  areas,  and  those  would 
stay  and  not  be  affected  by  the  4  percent. 

'There  is  still  the  transferability  I 
talked  about,  and  I  did  not  mention  the 
$24  million  restoration  beyond  the  $13 
million  he  mentioned,  which  I  also  said 
was  restored  to  the  superfund.  I  will  just 
add  that  all  of  these  items  are  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  at  higher  levels. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SVPPORT8  PtTLL  FUNDINC  PO> 
ENVDIONMCNTAL   PROGRAMS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
provide  funding  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  at  the  level  that  was 
agreed  to  by  House  and  Senate  conferees 
in  September  of  this  year.  The  levd  of 
support  contained  in  this  amendment  is 
lean  at  l}est.  l^e  additional  $130  million 
in  reductions  propiosed  for  these  pro- 
grams by  the  administration  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  could  prove 
crippling.  The  conference  agreement  fig- 
ures contained  in  this  amendment  sig- 
nify a  considerable  effort  on  both  sides 
to  conform  to  the  administration's  re- 
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quest  for  serious  budget  reductions  in  a 
reasoned  and  responsible  fashion. 

I  have  repeatedly  registered  my  deep 
concern  as  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  ability  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  greatly  diminished 
fiscal  and  human  resources.  Not  only  is 
the  Agency  already  behind  in  meeting 
many  program  deadlines,  the  hazardous 
waste  regulatory  program  under  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the 
fledgling  superfund  program  both  re- 
quire a  greatly  increased  commitment 
from  the  Agency.  The  figure  agreed  to  in 
conference  represents  a  reduction  of  $160 
million  from  the  amount  actually  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  revised  figure 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee suggests  a  further  cut  amounting  to 
80  percent  of  the  cut  this  Agency's 
budget  has  already  sustained  compared 
to  what  it  spent  in  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

One  activity  that  has  been  severely 
affected  by  these  budget  cuts  is  the  re- 
search and  development  program.  This 
area  is  responsible  for  investigating  toxic 
health  effects  and  providing  necessary 
information  for  setting  standards  as  re- 
quired by  law.  I  am  concerned  as  to  the 
implications  of  further  reduction  of  sup- 
port for  this  important  function.  Addi- 
tionally, with  increased  driegation  of  re- 
sponsibility to  States  for  carrying  out  the 
environmental  programs,  I  doubt  the 
ability  of  the  Agency  to  provide  both  the 
technical  assistance  and  resources 
needed  to  make  this  delegation  effective 

In  the  case  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  budget  figures 
agreed  to  in  conference  represent  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amoimt  actually 
spent  by  the  Council  last  year.  The  reor- 
ganized version  of  this  group  where  per- 
sonnel levels  have  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds  but  the  legislatively  mandated 
responsibilities  remain  imchanged,  was 
budgeted  at  sUghtly  more  than  $1  million 
A  further  $125,000  cut  to  the  Council's 
budget  represents  a  further  12-percent 
reduction.  This  percentage  removed 
from  such  a  small  account  could  further 
impede  the  Council's  ability  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  American 
public  wants  a  less  wasteful  Govern- 
ment, it  is  also  clear  they  do  not  want 
a  retreat  on  the  Federal  Government's 
commitment  to  work  toward  cleaner 
and  healthier  environment.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  national  polls  and  witnessed 
hv  the  volume  of  mail  I  receive  from 
West  Virginians.  They  are  deservedly 
concerned  that  the  air  thev  breathe,  the 
water  they  drink,  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  they  enjoy,  are  threatened  by 
a  diminished  commitment  on  our  part  to 
provide  the  necessary  framework  to  con- 
tinue the  progress  we  initiated  in  writ- 
ing good  laws  and  building  a  strong 
agency  to  carry  them  through.  TTiey  are 
even  more  deservedly  concerned  about 
the  Implications  a  retreat  now  might 
represent  to  the  world  of  the  future. 

The  proposal  before  us  Is  a  worthy 
amendment.  It  represents  a  realistic 
view  of  budgetary  constraints,  temj^ered 
by  a  recognition  for  the  benefits  we  all 
will  realize  in  maintaining  an  adequate 
level  of  support  for  these  vitally  impor- 
tant functions  within  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  doubt  that  any  Senators 
on  the  fioor.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  know  ex- 
actly what  the  4-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  will  be  in  any  agency,  includ- 
ing EPA. 

I  think  the  action  the  Senate  has  taken 
In  the  early  hours  is  an  action  where 
we  will  not  luiow  the  cuts  agency-by- 
agency,  program-by-program  for 
months — we  will  not  know,  let  alone  to- 
night— where  we  have  cut  4  percent  from 
the  EPA.  This  money  will  restore  it.  and 
I  ask  all  of  our  colleagues  to  think  very 
seriously  about  what  is  going  to  lead  to 
a  healthier  environment  for  the  i)eople 
of  this  country. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  move  to  table  the  Hart  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatcr) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
nedy)  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stknnis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59. 
nays  37.  as  follows : 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  422  Leg.] 
YEAS— 69 


Abdnnr 

Oam 

Murkowikl 

Andivws 

Oleoin 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Orassley 

Packwcod 

Baker 

Hatch 

Percy 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Boechwltz 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

HavBkawa 

Pryor 

Harrv  P .  Jr. 

HefUn 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Heinz 

Rudman 

Canncn 

Helms 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Humhprey 

Schmltt 

D'Amato 

JepacD 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kaosebaum 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Denton 

Landt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Long 

Thunnond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Toiwer 

Domenlcl 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

McCltue 

Warner 

East 

Melcber 
NATS— 37 

Zorlnaky 

Baucus 

Chiles 

Oorton 

Bentsen 

Coben 

Hart 

Blden 

Cranston 

Holllngs 

Bradley 

nodd 

Huddleston 

Bumpers 

Eatf«ton 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

Exon 

Jackson 

Ctiafee 

Pord 

Johnston 
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Levla  Nunn  Stafford 

^f,»fci..  Pell  TBongoa 

MAtsunaga  Randolph  Welcker 

Metzenbaum  Rlegle  WLUlams 

Ultchall  Roth 

Mopilhan  Sarbanes 

NOT  VOTING—* 

QoldiMtar  Leahy  Stenola 

Kanaady 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  696  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  would  now  set  aside 
the  committee  technical  amendment  in 
order  that  Senator  Stevens  might  offer 
an  amendment. 

TTP   AMENDMENT    NO.    697 

(Purpose:  To  conform  section  280A  to  sec- 
tion 162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  deslc  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stetemb) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 697. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  280A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph : 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section  162(a)(2), 
etc.— 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
disallow  any  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 162(a)(2)  (at  any  deduction  which 
meets  the  tests  of  section  162(a)  (2)  but  Is 
allowable  under  another  provision  of  this 
title)  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's  being  awa; 
from  hMne  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness (other  than  the  trade  or  business  of 
renting  dwelling  units) ." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  ^ply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
December  31, 1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  which  has  been 
cleared  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  a  slightly  embarrassing  position. 
I  want  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  after  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  adopt  the  amendment  I  offered  at  the 
time  the  continuing  resolution  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  last  time  dealing  with 
expenses  of  Members  away  from  home, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  staff 
came  to  visit  me  and  worked  with  my 
staff  and  the  Finance  Committee  staff 
subsequently  trying  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion they  described  because  of  section 
162(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  am  informed  that  under  that  code, 
a  married  Member  of  Congress  who  had 


a  member  of  the  family  who  lived  with 
him  for  more  than  2  weeks  in  1  month 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Mem- 
ber to  deduct  any  portion  of  his  living 
expenses  because  of  the  provisions  of 
162(a),  which  is  the  so-called  vacation 
home  or  home-away-from-home  section 
which  prevents  the  deduction  of  expenses 
if  a  home  is  used  for  more  than  2  weeks 
a  month. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate  now 
is  a  totally  technical  amendment  to  re- 
quire coordination  of  162(a)  with  sec- 
tion 280A,  which  was  amended  by  the 
section  which  the  Senate  adopted  previ- 
ously. 

As  a  technical  amendment,  it  will  in- 
sure that  the  vacation  hcwne  concept  will 
not  apply  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Ironically,  as  existing  law  stands,  I  am 
informed  that  a  person  who  is  not  mar- 
ried who  has  such  a  hcnne  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  cleared  all 
around.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  it 
and  accept  my  apology  for  the  error  of 
the  previous  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  checked  and  it  is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  we 
enacted  a  change  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  Members  of  Congress 
the  same  business  deductions  that  this 
country  has  allowed  all  other  business- 
men. Si>ecifically,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  has  long  recognized  that  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  of  a  business- 
man incurred  because  he  must  be  away 
from  home  on  business  are  deductible  in 
determining  his  taxable  income. 

Until  this  year,  however,  Congressmen 
have  been  limited  in  the  amount  of  liv- 
ing expenses  in  Washington  that  are  de- 
ductible. This  limit  was  set  at  an  arbi- 
trary and  obviously  inadequate  $3,000 
l>er  year. 

This  amendment  is  essentially  tech- 
nical in  nature.  It  assures  that  no  de- 
duction otherwise  allowable  will  be  de- 
nied merely  because  it  conflicts  with  the 
rules  limiting  deductions  relating  to  a 
residence  under  a  very  technical  inter- 
pretation of  section  280A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C?ode.  A  Member  could  be  denied 
a  business  deduction  because  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  his  family  with 
him  in  Washington.  This  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate and  unintended  limitation  on 
the  business  expense  deduction,  and  this 
Senator  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  who 
would  argue  that  any  Member  should  be 
denied  a  business  deduction  because  his 
family  was  willing  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton to  join  him. 

This  amendment  will  assure  that  no 
technical  interpretation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  cause  this  unrea- 
sonable result.  This  Senator  strongly  be- 
lieves that  this  change  is  long  overdue. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  face  of 
the  inflation  which  has  escalated  the 
costs  of  living  in  the  Washington  area 
so  greatly  over  the  last  several  years, 
the  arbitrary  $3,000  limltatioa  shotild 
not  be  removed.  No  one  can  argue  witii 
a  straight  face  that  living  in  this  area 
costs  only  $3,000  a  year.  This  limitation 
is  an  anachronism  which  should  have 
been  removed  from  the  law  long  ago. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  697)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
now  set  aside  the  technical  amendment 
of  the  committee  in  order  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.  89S 

(Purpose:  Changes  the  amounts  available  for 

FEMA  In  accordance  with  the  most  recent 

budget  request  (no  net  Impact  on  budget 

authority) ) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
698. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  10,  line  IS  strike  "•324,720,000" 
and  Insert  "$301,694,000". 

On  page  10.  line  18  strike  "$73,364,720"  and 
insert  "$93,879,000". 

On  page  10.  line  22  strike  "$122,134,320" 
and  Insert  "$121,829,000". 

On  page  11.  line  2  strike  "$65,087,440"  and 
insert  "$67,906,000". 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  I  have  checked  it  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member.  Sena- 
tor HxTDDLESTON.  He  has  no  problem  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  the  full 
committee  accepted  my  amendment  to 
reduce  FEMA's  salaries  and  expenses 
account  from  the  conference  agreement 
level  of  $83,369,000  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  September  budget  level 
of  $73,364,720.  Today,  however,  I  received 
from  the  administration  a  revised  budget 
amendment  to  increase  the  agency's 
salaries  and  expenses  account  to  $93,- 
879,000.  Therefore,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  provide  FEMA  with  an 
additional  $20,510,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  and  A.T.  ii  T.  tariff  Increases. 
This  amendment  will  not  have  an  Im- 
pact on  the  total  budget  authority  since 
it  is  financed  through  offsetting  reduc- 
tions elsewhere  within  FEMA. 

The  12-percent  reduction  in  FEMA's 
salaries  and  expenses  originally  pro- 
posed would  have,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration, required  that  FEMA's  en- 
tire work  force  be  furloughed  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  year.  Such  a  drastic 
furlough  would  have  completely  dis- 
rupted FEMA's  ability  to  perform  Its 
very  vital  national  security  mission  as 
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well  as  the  agency's  responsibility  of  re- 
sponding to  major  civil  emergencies. 

I  have  checked  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston)  of  the  subcommittee  and  he  sees 
no  problem  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No..  698)  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  set  aside  the  technical  amendment 
of  the  committee  in  order  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   699 

(Purpose:  To  provide  emergency  relief  for 
highways  damaged  by  the  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  volcano) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Jackson,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton), for  himself  and  Mr.  Jackson,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  699. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Joint  resolution,  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds  avail- 
able for  emergency  relief,  $17,000,000  shall 
be  made  available  for  damaged  highways  or 
for  the  prevention  of  damage  to  highways  In 
the  area  affected  by  eruptions  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  volcano. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  earmarks  $17  million  from 
the  highway  trust  funds  available  for 
emergency  relief  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  of  damage  to  highways  caused 
by  the  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens  vol- 
cano. It  is,  in  effect,  a  reprograming  of 
moneys  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  appropriated  last  year.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  JAC:KS0N.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  Senator  Gorton's  amendment  to  ear- 
mark $17  million  from  the  fiscal  year 
3  982  highway  emergency  relief  funds  for 
preventive  work  in  the  Mount  St.  Helens 
area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Corpo  of  Engineers 
has  stated  that  a  normal  year  would 
move  an  estimated  35  million  cubic  yards 
of  sediment  through  the  Toutle  River 
into  the  Cowlitz  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
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I  am  concerned  that  a  major  storm 
would  move  significantly  more  sediment 
with  unknown  impacts  on  the  level  of 
protection. 

Preventive  work  to  protect  the  high- 
ways and  urban  areas  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished this  year.  Otherwise,  the  flood 
threat  along  the  river  could  increase 
dramatically. 

I  expect,  and  Senator  Gorton  agrees, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to 
seek  out  and  use  the  Corps'  engineering 
expertise  in  any  preventive  work  that 
needs  to  be  accomplished. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  In  the  Moimt  St.  Helens  area 
are  still  very,  very  much  evident.  The 
Senators  from  Washington  have  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  no  objection.  This 
does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  699)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
set  aside  the  committee  technical  amend- 
ment in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  offer  two  amendments. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO.  700 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  Federal  Judges  from 
receiving  again  a  pay  raise  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  Intent  of  Congress) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprlnted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
700. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  Section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  Joint  Resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Joint  Reso- 
lution or  by  any  other  Act  shall  be  obliKated 
or  expended  to  Increase,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Joint  Resolution,  any 
salary  of  any  Federal  Judge  or  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  as  may  be  specifically 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted:  provided,  further,  that  nothing  In 
this  limitation  shall  be  construed  to  reduce 
any  salary  which  mav  be  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  enactment  of  this  Joint  Resolution  nor 
shall  this  limitation  be  construed  In  any 
manner  to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  Federal 
Judge  or  of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment can  be  disposed  of  very  quickly. 
It  was  offered  to  an  earlier  appropria- 
tions bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins). 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  automatic,  backdoor  pay 
raises  for  Federal  judges.  We  had  an  ex- 
ample of  that  here  about  2  months  ago, 
the  so-called  midnight  pay  raise  for  Fed- 
eral judges. 

The  amendment  addresses  a  major 
problem  in  existing  law  which  permits  a 
virtual  automatic  salary  increase  built 
Into  the  statutory  system. 

Under  the  Salary  Adjustments  Act  of 
1975  and  the  Pay  Comparability  Act  of 
1970.  each  year  the  President  passes  on 
to  Congress  recommendations  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  Increasing 
judicial  salaries. 

Should  Congress  manage  not  to  vote 
down  these  increases  before  midnight  on 
September  30  of  a  given  year,  they  auto- 
matically take  effect  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  year  Congress  missed  the 
deadline  by  only  27  minutes  and,  in  an 
effort  to  give  effect  to  Its  intent  to  cap 
Judicial  salaries,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
stop  the  clock  before  midnight.  Despite 
this  last  minute  rush  of  activity  and  even 
though  salary  Increases  for  other  Federal 
employees  were  capped,  the  country  has 
still  been  saddled  with  judicial  salary  in- 
creases that  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
authorize. 

The  reason  Is  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  last  winter  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Wm.  449  U.S.  200.  There,  the 
Court  ruled  that  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  alteration  of  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  judges  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1  because  the  new  rates  vest  on  that 
date.  A  present  failure  by  Congress  to 
move  quickly  enough,  even  though  a  de- 
lay of  only  a  few  minutes,  can  have 
harmful  consequences  for  congressional 
budget  plans. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this 
situation  by  prohibiting  judicial  pay 
increases  unless  they  were  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  oppose 
pay  Increases  for  Federal  Judges  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
reason  to  the  entire  system.  This  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  The  amendment  has 
been  reviewed  and  is  perfectly  accept- 
able to  the  committee  and  to  the  man- 
agers. I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  700)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JETPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trp  AMENDMENT  NO.   701 

(Purpose:  Substitute  amendment  relating  to 
the  application  or  Revenue  Ruling  81-216 
and  certain  other  regulations) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  in  the 
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»,„^  ^f  o  c»K=nt,itP  to  the  committee  P<>««.  »  ?««"»  described  In  paragraph  (1)  the  parent  corporation  or  sold  to  a  single 

nature  of  a  substitute  *«  "^«  <;°'^'"^^  ^AHU)  •  investor-to  finance  capitaJ  expenditures 

amendment  for  myself,  Senators  uama  ^^^  ^^  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  ^U  over  the  country.  A  fast  food  chain. 

TO.     Weicker.     STEVENS      Metzenbaum  ^.^  ..^^^^^  expenditures"  has  the  mean-  ^       instance,  could  float  a  $20  million 

Bradley,  Moynihan,  and  Ddcon.  I  asK  ^g  given  such  term  by  section  103(b)(6)  linvp^  ^-ries  of  bonds  in  $1  million  lots— 

for  its  immediate  consideration.  (d)  \t  mach  Code,  except  that  such  twin  ^Jf^.^i,^^^^^ 

The     PRESroiNG     OFFICER.     The  shall  not  include  any  amount  paid  or  In-  each  lot  lor  * 'f"^®'^^  "f^^|Jf»" 

■amendment  will  be^stated  curred  by  the  taxpayer  which  constitutes  a  in    20    different    counties— but    all    lots 

^^SiZit  SzisSe  Clerk  read  as  qualified  research  expense  (within  the  mean-  backed  not  just  by  one  stand  but  also 

The  assistant  legislative  cierK  reaa  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.j^^  national  chain.  The 

follows:  (J.)  PQr  purposes  of  subsection  (a)   and  bonds  holders,  in  such  a  case,  certainly 

The  senator  from  Kansaa  (Mr.  om:^)  loi  subparagraph     (b)(1)(B).    a    "dlKjuallfled  ^^  ^^^  believe  they  are  investing  in  a 

himself    and    Senators  P^^^°-^^^-  facility"  Is  any  private  or  commercial  ^     j       ^  jg  jj   million  bond  issue. 

STEVENS.  METMNBAUM,  BaADLET.  MoTNiHAN.  ,,  golf  course.  ^T^L  in«v  tr»  thp  prpdit  of  the  national 

and  DIXON,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend-  u)  country  club,  ^^.^  look  to  the  credit  oltne  nation^ 

ment  numb^ed  701:                                      ^  III)  massif  parior,  or  ^^*1?«"''^   !5^   '^''^^T    Ti^^tf  P^l 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  (iv)  tennis  club.  bond-financed  projects  for  security.  Rul- 

inserted.  Insert  the  following:  (d)  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  after  ing  81-216.  and  the  proposed  regulations. 

Sec.  112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  approprl-  Augiist  23,  1981,  and  until  Congress  enacts  would  prevent  this. 

ated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to—  legislation  which  affects  section  103(b)  (6)  of  j;  the  substitute  is  not  accepted,  we 

(1)  enforce  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  o?  the  ^^^^  code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  ijgneflt  not  jUSt  the  Mom  and  Pop  gro- 
proposed  amendments  to  Income  Tax  Reg-  jjls  delegate  should  In  all  cases  enforce  any  c+ores  and  the  little  tool  and  die 
ulatlons  §  1.103-7  and  5  1.103-10  which  were  ruling  or  regulation  described  In  subsection  ^J?^„7°'l„„r^  j- "^"^  northeastem 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Octo-  (a)(i)  or  (2)  In  a  manner  consistent  with  manufacturer  ma  dylrg  northeasteni 
ber8, 1981,  or  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  City.  We  help  Dow  Chemical  and  Mc- 

(2)  oroDose,  promulgate,   or  enforce  any  ■,^     ,,     ^  ,.■,.,              j  Donalds,  too. 

ruling  or  regulation  reaching  the  same  re-  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  amend-  j^^  j^^^^  j^  appears  that  overriding  81- 

suit  as.  or  a  result  similar  to,  such  Revenue  ment  is  cosponsored  by  a  number  of  Sen-  gie  without  any  limits  as  the  resolution 

Ruling  or  Regulations,  ators  who  have  been  working  on  this  ^^^  ^j^^  would  disproportionately  help 

m  connection  with  a  qualified  Issue,  or  amendment  for  about  3  weeks.  I  com-  jjjg  business — of  the  composite  or  multl- 

(3)  issue  rulings  or  regulations  which  treat  mend  the  distinguished  Senator  from  pie  lot  issues  that  have  been  submitted 
as  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  103  jjew  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  for  his  untiring  ^q  j-^e  jrs  for  "grandfather"  relief  from 
(b)(6)    of   the   Internal  Revenue   Code  of  efforts.  I  also  commend  his  staff ,  my  staff ,  81-216   75  percent  are  to  be  used  by  big 

1954  any  '"^"f ^.  Xlre  "usedTo'^r^fms"  ^"^  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  his  staff  business,    corporations   with   nationally 

the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  a  dis  ^^^  ^^.j^^^.^  gg^ator  Stevens  and  Senator  j^j^^^  names 

"TbHi )   For  purposes  of  subsection   (a) ,  Weicker  and  their  staffs  for  their  efforts.  ^hjig  the  IRS  cannot  disclose  the  tax- 

the  term  "quaJifled  Issue"  means  a  single  What  we  have  done  is  try  to  tighten  UD  payers'  names,  they  have  given  us  figures 

issue  (whether  or  not  part  of  a  composite  the  issuance  of  multiple  lot  industrial  de-  and  broken  down  those  figures  by  indus- 

or  multiple  series  of  issues)—  velopment  bonds  and  to  send  a  signal  try  group.  There  have  been  requests  for 

(A)  all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  about  tightening  the  issuance  of  all  j-eijef  for  $1  093  billion  in  bonds.  Of  that 
directly  or  indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured  ijyQs,  ^319  8  million  are  for  big.  nationaUy  rec- 
''y—                      ,.,,    ,      v,^,  ,  ,  „  tv,„^.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  replace  oKnizable  businesses : 

(1)  a  state  or  po  tical  subdivision  thereof  ^  amendment  sponsored  by  those  Sen-  °^'^*°'«  Dusuiessee                        ^.^^.^ 

°'<m    rth^"?I«  oi  L  issuf  fii  of  the  pro-  ators  I  have  mentioned  and  adopted  by     Big  textile  companies -  $48.8 

cei^'  Of  whicrafe   us^lof  agricul^^^^^^^^  the    Appropriations    Committee.    Their     Big  chemical  companies 116.7 

purposes,   a   qualified   person    (within   the  original    amendment   would    have    pro-     ^f^  ?°*«^"°:!,'^°f Pff' "^ i?l^ 

meaning  of  section  46(c)(8)(D)  of  the  In-  hibited  the  Treasury  Department  from     5  |  ^_^* '"fl^tei  op^^^^^^^^       26:8 

temai   Revenue   Code  of    1954   determined  enforcing  revenue  ruling  81-216,  a  ruling     other  bfeb^SeM                  445  6 

without   regard   to  clauses    (111)    and    (iv)  interpreting  present  law  to  prohibit  mul-  '^ 

thereof), and  tiple  lot  or  umbrella  bonds — those  bond  Though  the  IRS  cannot  disclose  tax- 

(B)  none  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  ^^^^^  where  an  issuer  or  corporate  user  payers'  names,  commercial  sources  can, 
used  in  '=°f««;"o'»^,7*t^^,*„^^^^"''"^f'?  ^*-  strings  together  a  series  of  bond  issues  and  they  confirm  that  big  business  was 
anvUm7be?ore  January  1  ^987-  with  some  form  of  common  or  "pooled"  the  primary  target  of  81-216.  Moody's 

(1)  any  disqualified  person  used  more  than  .security.  The  substitute  puts  certain  Bond  Survey,  dated  August  17.  1981.  for 
5  percent  of  the  facility,  or  limits  on  the  original  amendment.  instance,  shows  a  number  of  composite 

(U)  more  than  25  percent  of  the  facility  It  is  important,  crucially  important,  issues  for  big  corporations  planned  for 

is  (in  the  aggregate)   used  by  disqualified  however,  to  note  that  neither  the  Original  late  August,  presumably  forestalled  by 

persons.  amendment  nor  this  compromise  sub-  81-216: 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph   (B).  use  by  stitute  in  any  way  amends  substantive  mi  t* 

a  related  person    (within   the  meaning  of  law.  Both  speak  only  to  the  enforcement     Dow  Chemical WJ' 

section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  shall  be  of  the  law-neither  changes  the  Internal    f^f^^!, ^st^'r^o 17  25 

treated  as  use  by  the  disqualified  person.  d-„-„„o  nnAo                                                       American  Stores  Co.. i'« 

(2)  (A)    For  purposes  of  paragraph    (1).  Revenue  Code.                                                    w.  R.  Grace  &  Co 4.6 

the  term  "disqualified  person"  means  a  per-  big  business  roa  use                           Klmberly  Clark 3-" 

son  (other  than  an  exempt  person  within  why  then  is  this  substitute  amend-     ^^A  Corporation a.o 

the  meaning  of  section  103(b)(3)   of  such  ment  important?  It  is  important  because  other    information    obtained    by    the 

code)  which  has  aggregate  capital  expend^  it  sends  the  message  that  these  bonds.  Treasury    under    circumstances    where 

'^i^^i:ilZ^^ST^T^i\^^.rZ-  this  Federal  credit  subsidy,  is  not  for  big  taxpayers    confidentially    need    not    be 

tember  30. 1982,  exceed  S25.ooo.ooo.  businesses.  maintained  shows  a  similar  pattern  ol 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ag-  The  ruling  that  spawned  this  amend-  big  business  use: 

gregate  capital  expenditures  of  any  person  ment.  and  the  proposed  regulations  that  Millions 

under    subparagraph    (A),    there   shall    be  would  replace  that  ruling,  do  not  merely     international  Paper  Co 'in' J* 

taken  into  account  ths  capital  expenditures  affect  small  business  and  the  State-spon-     J-  P  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc 30.3 

of  all  persons  which  are-  gored  umbrella  bond  programs  designed     Spr'^K  Mills,  Inc..      s.7 

(1)  related  persons  (within  the  meaning  ^^          j^g  gj^^ii  business  with  federaUy     P«f'S!"^,^°'P°'"''"°'' — "     "a 

rL™rtto™ohl',^L^L°"'       "^    ^^  subsidized  Credit.  They  also  affect  big    s<=°"  Paper—. — - -     8-8 

(^r^a«n?o^Tany  portion  of  the  IS-  business   and   big   business   multi-State  Infoiroation  compiled  by  the  Congres- 

8ue  with  respect  to  which  a  determination  or  multicounty  bond  issues.  sional  Budget  Office  on  big  busmess  use 

Is  being  made  under  this  subsection  other  Prior  to  81-216,  it  was  common  prac-  of  composite  IDE's  is  truly  eye-opening, 

than  a  guarantor  which—  tice  for  major  corporations— manufac-  Since  January  1977  a  large  number  of 

thilL)"  *  ^^^  f'  *  P^"«^'  subdivision  t             jnotpi   ^^^        ^^^   foj^   f^an-  large  corporations  have  issued  millions 

'•^(nTlnVe^ro^^TueVof^hTpro-  chisors-to  float  multiple  lots  of  $1  mil-  of  dollars  worth  of  composite  bonds.  Let 

ceeds  of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur-  lion  bonds— all  commonly  guaranteed  by     me  read  you  a  few  examples. 
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^                                                      '"illS^  gram— 16  percent  out  of  $9.2  blllton  of  Neither  amendment  can  restore  the  so- 

^^~Z"^ 17  4  bonds  that  result,  this  year  alone,  in  over  called  status  quo  of  August  23,  1981  the 

BurUngtVn'lndilstVlesirilllllllllllll  vi  *  billion  dollars  of  lost  revenue  to  the  date  81-216  was  published.  Neither 
Colt  Industries ^„  a«  Treasury.  amendment  will  have  a  practical  effect- 
Container  Corp.  of  America. 16. 7  For  my  taste,  this  is  too  small  a  bite,     this  tempest  in  a  teapot  is  symbolic 

Dow    Chemical— 36. 7  I  would  prefer  a  $10  million  limit,  or  even  and  the  signals  sent  are  far  from  clear 

General  Motors 6.8  smaller,  to  take  this  credit  subsidy  away  Why  will  neither  have  a  practical  ef- 

hJ^«,°??!!?i™?.".^ M  i  ^^°^  ^^^  business.  The  top  one-tenth  of  feet?  Because  no  appropriations  measure 

fn^matioMi  HaATMtir n4  ^  Percent-companies  with  $150  million  can  have  a  practical  effect  in  the  tax- 

Kroger  ""' 108  "^  ^^"^"^1  receipts— seems  a  pretty  select  free  bond  area.  Only  a  change  to  sub- 
McDonalds  '..'. ^^l^iiJ^^^^^^^^^^i^   42  group.  My  definition  of  big  business  goes  stantive  law,  a  change  to  the  Internal 

Nabisco 6.7  QUite  a  bit  deeper.  Revenue  Code,  can  reverse  the  effect  of 

ppo  Industries • 10  I  accepted  this  compromise  $25  million  revenue  ruling  81-216.  and  substantive 

Ralston  Purina 12. 1  figure  only  because  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  law  cannot  be  changed  on  an  appropri- 

safeway 14.8  direction— not  because  it  is  where  I  would  ations  bill  or  continuing  resolution.  All 

wev°ert«^^^ w  4  ^^^  ^  stop.  When  the  Finance  Commit-  we  can  do  here  is  prohibit  enforcement 

wy     BcuBcr oi.*  tee  conslders  substantive  IDB  legislation  of  an  interpretation  of  law  for  a  limited 

These  companies  have  done  nothing  I  would  like  to  consider  a  lower  limit.  I  period, 

wrong — I  do  not  criticize  them  for  using  hope  the  small  business  community,  in  Why  will  the  enforcement  prohibition 

composite  IDB's — I  criticize  myself  and  the     interim,     will    seriously    consider  not  work?  Remember  that  tax-exempt 

Congress  for  permitting  them  to  use  com-  whether  we  should  cut  a  little  deeper  bonds  cannot  be  sold  without  a  tax  law- 

posite  bonds.  And  I  shall  continue  to  than  the  top  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  yer's  opinion  or  a  ruling  letter  from  the 

press  for  a  substantive  change  to  the  state  ob  local  backinc  IRS  stating  that  the  bonds  are  exempt. 

code  that  will  stop  these  companies  from  The  second   message   this   substitute  ^°  ^^  lawyer  will  render  an  unqualified 

using   any   IDE's — composite  issues   or  sends  is  that  State  and  locally  guaran-  favorable  opinion  on  a  multiple  lot  bond 

otherwise.  teed  or  backed  bonds  are  to  be  favored  issue  just  because  the  IRS  cannot  enforce 

The  National  Federation  of  Independ-  over  bonds  that  are  issued  without  that  *^*'''  regulations  for  a  few  mcHiths.  Call 

ent  Businesses,  a  leading  small  business  backing.  In  the  composite  or  multiple  lot  them— my  staff  called  several  reputable 

organization,  just  completed  a  poll  of  area,  this  means  that  State-backed  pro-  bond  counsel  and  all  agreed— they  could 

their  membership  on  the  use  of  small  grams  such  as  New  York's  Job  Develop-  "°*  ^"e  a  clean  opinion,  appropriations 

issue  IDE's  generally.  40.000  to  50.000  ment  Authority  or  Connecticut's  small  "*^er  or  not  appropriations  rider, 

members  responded.  These  are  true  small  business   program  would   be  permitted  ^^  appropriations  rider  will  not  give 

businesses— the  average  member  has  8  if  this  amended  the  Code  while  McDon-  **e  tax  lawyer  adequate  comfort  and  un- 

employees   and   $500,000    annual   gross  aids-backed  composite  bonds  are  not.  ^ess  he's  comfortable,  the  all-important 

sales— the  sort  of  business  that  is  the  Where  a  State  or  locality  puts  some  of  <^^ean  tax  opinions  wUl  not  be  forthcom- 

backbone  of  American  enterprise— the  its  credit  on  the  line,  then  we  are  rela-  ^B-  The  result?  Nothing— no  tax  opin- 

source  of  the  most  jobs  and  the  most  new  tively  assured  that  a  responsible  State  or  i°"*'  "°  bonds.  Until  the  Finance  Com- 

ideas.  The  results?  Only  37  percent  were  local  official  will  look  carefully  at  the  mlttee  holds  hearings  on  this  Issue  and 

for  the  continued   availabUity  of  any  users  of  these  bonds.  Where  no  State  or  marks   up   a   bill,   and   until   Congress 

small  issue  IDB's— any  small  issue  bonds,  local  commitment  is  required,  not  even  amends  the  code,  this  Is  as  it  should  be. 

not  just  comiposite  bonds.  P\>rty-ntne  the  most  responsible  public  official  can  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

percent  were  opposed  to  the  Issuance  of  withstand  the  pressure  to  hand  out  a  Senator  yield? 

any  small  issue  bwids.  The  real  small  Federal  credit  subsidy  to  just  about  any-  ^*'"-  D^^^yfs.  I  yldd.            «.  -    .  ,^ 

businessmen  know  who  use  this  credit  body— because  it  does  not  cost  him  any-  ^^-  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yl«d 

subsidy— they    know    that    large-    and  thing  at  all.  And  we  cannot  blame  him.  ^  *be  Senator  from  Ohio, 

moderate-sized  businesses  can  use  these  really,  since  his  competition  in  the  neigh-  "^^  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President  the 

bonds,    particularly    composite    bonds  boring  State  wiU  be  under  the  same  pres-  Senator  from  Kansas  has  spoken  about 

easier  than  they  can.  They  want  this  sure  and  just  may  give  in.  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  bring 

abuse  stopped.  State  or  local  backing  makes  it  easier  ♦'bis  amendment  about. 

A  vote  against  the  compromise  substi-  ^  ^^^  no— easier  for  States  and  localitia  ,  *?•.  President,  the  vitality  of  thein- 

tute  is.  quTte  simpf;  aToLTr  big'^b^l  ^ 'ffh*  ?'  ^''.''  '''^'  ^"'^^'^  ^  eS^^'alew'SiS^^^   S^ 

nesses  continued  exploitation  of  this  pro-  ^^^  ^^o  deserve  it.  abSes  reprSntTS  S^tagelf 

gram.  If  we  send  big  business  that  mes-  substantive  legislation  should  «,  puwher  f J^^i^^I^SL*  b^^e^SSue  1o« 

sage  today  we  may  as  well  junk  any  re-  To  eliminate  all  the  abusive  uses  of  SL^rSTbv  no  me^Tc^n^ 

sponsible  plans  to  reform  IDE's  into  an  HJE's.  substantive  legislation  ought  to  go  ^tL^^  Seve  tharthS^uST^ 

effective,  small  business  capital  forma-  further  than  this  amendment  would  in-  ^  "^- 

tion  tool.  If  we  send  big  business  that  dlcate.  The  limits  in  this  amendment  are  ^,  jryo  u.  nothine  more  than  a  feder- 

message  today  we  might  as  well  vote  for  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  ought  to  aUy-subsidized  loan  to  a  private  busi- 

PederaJ  credit  subsidies  for  everybody,  be  much  tighter.  In  addition,  we  should  ^^55  ^his  subsidy  makes  good  sense  vrtien 

only  the  wocEST  or  wo  business  consldCT  putting  a  limit  on  the  total  it  is  used  to  create  jobs  and  to  preserve 

ELiBONATED  amouiit  ofbonds  any  onc  firm  has  out-  ^  oommunity's   economic   base.  But   it 

The  compromise  substitute  would  limit  stanamg  at  any  pven  time.  Further,  the  makes  no  sense.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
big  business  use  of  composite  bonds,  combination  of  the  accelerated  cost  re-  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  subsidize 
and  composite  bonds  only,  with  a  $25  ^^ery  system  that  we  enacted  this  year,  private  country  clubs,  golf  courses,  ten- 
million,  3-year  capital  expenditure  limit;  r^^^  t°t.  'o.tax-free  financing  is  too  nis  clubs,  and  even  massage  pariors. 
$25  million  over  3  years  is  not  much  of  a  "*^'?-  Substantive  legislation  ought  to  ^he  amendment  offered  today,  Mr. 
limit.  It  only  eliminates  the  biggest  of  big  ^  ^v.?  ^^*  »  excess  gravy  and  president,  will  in  no  way  restrict  the  use 
business— the  Fortune  1.000— the  type  ?J^^  J-  i.  "^  °^  °°^  ^^^^  "^'^  of  IRB's  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
of  corporation  that,  on  the  average,  has  ^  ^-  "ocedural  restraints  are  also  ^gre  intended— encouraging  productive 
more  than  $150  million  annually  in  busi-  necessary.  investments. 

ness  receipts  and  that  has  more  than  ^  sum,  then,  this  substitute  sends  a  What  it  does.  Mr.  President,  is  pro- 

$150  milUon  in  total  assets.  These  mega-  message — a  little  garbled  perhaps — but  hibit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from 

corporations  constitute  only  one-tenth  clear  in  one  respect  at  least :  big  business  issuing  regulati<wis  or  rulings  permitting 

of  1  percent  of  all  corporations.  If  these  should  not  use  IDE's.  I  wish  the  message  ire  financing  for  golf  courses,  country 

companies  were  prohibited  from  using  could  be  stronger  but,  for  the  time  being  clubs,  tennis  clubs,  or  massage  parlors, 

any  small  Issue  IDE's— and  that  Is  not  this  will  suffice.  it  also  pix)hiblts  the  use  of  umbrella 

what  we  are  doing  today — we  would  be  no  p«actical  effect  bonds  to  finance  these  activities, 

taktog  a  very  smaU  bite,  about  16  per-  Neither  this  amendment  nor  the  one  l  believe  that  these  small  changes  in 

cent,  out  of  the  total  small  Issue  IDE  pro-  it  replaces  can  change  substantive  law.  the  IRE  program  are  a  good  first  step  in 
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making  this  program  more  productive 
and  more  valuable  to  the  taxpayer.  And 
I  believe  that  these  changes  make  good 
business  sense. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  in  the  IRB  program  and  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  pertaining  to  this 
subject  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  Apr.  29,  19801 

Commissioners  Aid  Racquhttball  Club 

Bttudebs  on  Bonds 

(By  Betty  Klarlc) 

For  the  second  time.  Cuyahoga  County 
commissioners  have  helped  builders  planning 
to  construct  a  racquetball  club  on  a  site  in 
Mayfleld  Heights. 

The  conunlssloners  yesterday  approved  $1.3 
million  In  tax-free.  low-Interest  Industrial 
revenue  bonds  (IRBs)  for  William  M.  Weber. 
Alan  W.  Wood  and  Gerald  B.  Medlnger,  gen- 
eral partners  of  the  Eleven  Co. 

The  three  will  use  the  money  to  buy  land 
and  build  a  two-story  recreation  club  oppo- 
site Golden  Gate  Shopping  Center. 

l,ast  year,  the  commissioners  approved  a 
$1,685,000  IRB  for  another  firm  to  build  a 
racquetball  club  on  the  same  site.  The  bonds 
never  were  issued,  however. 

IRBs  allow  firms  to  borrow  money  at 
below-market  Interest  rates — In  this  case  at 
12  percent  for  18  months  and  then  at  14  per- 
cent from  Ohio  Savings  Corp. — because  the 
Interest  Income  Is  not  taxable  for  federal 
Income  tax  purposes. 

Referring  to  the  recent  Press  series  on  the 
county's  IRB  program,  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert Sweeney  declared: 

"Prom  time  to  time,  we  get  a  reaction  from 
the  media  concerning  the  recreation  Industry 
and  IRB  financing.  This  board  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  recreational  Industry  development 
is  Important  as  well  as  any  other  area  of 
business  activity." 

He  predicted  there  will  be  more  and  more 
applications  for  IRB  financing  for  recreation 
as  leisure  time  Increases. 

Commissioner  Edward  Felghan  said  Squire, 
Sanders  &  Dempsey  is  the  only  local  firm  that 
has  refused  to  act  as  bond  counsel  on  recre- 
ational IRBs. 

Lawyers  from  Squire,  Sanders  question 
whether  the  Ohio  Constitution  authorizes 
such  IRBs. 

Ronald  Nelll,  attorney  with  Calfee.  Halter 
and  Orlswold  and  bond  counsel  for  the 
Eleven  Co.,  told  Felghan,  "Of  the  bond  coun- 
sels active  in  the  Cleveland  area,  only  one 
first  categorically  refuses  to  be  involved  In 
recreational  facilities." 

Nelll  told  The  Press  that  the  persons  In- 
volved in  the  Eleven  Co.,  are  different  from 
those  In  the  bond  issue  previously  approved 
for  this  property. 

The  Eleven  Co.  will  lease  the  facility  to  be 
operated  as  a  private  club  by  the  Mayfield 
Racquetball  Club  Inc.  Neill  said  member- 
ship will  be  open  to  all. 

Also  approved  yesterday  was  a  $1.2  million 
IRB  for  Cablevlslon  Entertainment  Services 
Inc.  to  provide  cable  services  in  Bedford 
Heights. 

After  approving  a  $700,000  IRB  for  the 
Oatey  Co.  to  renovate  and  equip  a  plant 
at  4700  W.  l«Oth  St.,  the  commissioners  said 
they  would  not  actually  issue  the  bonds  un- 
less the  firm  agrees  to  improve  its  present 
minority  hiring  of  four  of  114  persons. 

Public     Assistance,     Feighan     Charges — 
Sto UPPER  Gets  Nod  for  Bono  Financing 

(By  Gary  R.  Clark) 
The  Stouffer   Corp,    obtained    initial    ap- 
proval by  Cuyahoga  County  commissioners 


yesterday  for  $1  million  in  Industrial  revenue 
bonds  despite  protests  from  a  tmlon  local 
and  a  complaint  that  the  firm  was  already 
the  beneficiary  of  a  form  of  public  assistance. 

Commissioners  Robert  E.  Sweeney  and 
Virgil  E.  Brown,  as  the  first  step  In  the  bond 
financing,  voted  to  employ  the  law  firm  of 
Squire  Sanders  &  Demt>sey  to  act  as  bond 
counsel  for  Stouffer,  which  plans  to  build 
two  restaurants  on  the  plaza  level  of  the  new 
National  City  Bank  building  at  E.  9tb  St.  and 
Euclid  Ave. 

Commissioner  Edward  F.  Feighan  voted 
against  hiring  the  bond  counsel.  He  called 
tax-free  revenue  bonds  a  form  of  public 
assistance,  and  said  Stouffer  was  already  the 
beneficiary  of  another  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Felghan  said  the  bank  bvilldlng  was 
awarded  tax  abatement  by  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, which  would  permit  Stouffer  to  pay 
lower  rents  for  the  two  restaurants  than 
would  have  been  paid  without  it. 

A  Stouffer  representative  said  the  firm 
would  actually  pay  higher  rent  at  the  bank 
building  than  In  most  other  locations. 
Felghan  however,  argued  that  the  rent  would 
have  been  even  higher  without  tax  abate- 
ment. 

The  revenue  bond  issue  was  to  have  been 
before  the  commissioners  last  week,  but  was 
removed  from  the  agenda  at  Sweeney's  re- 
quest. He  was  out  of  town  last  week,  but  his 
presence  yesterday  gave  Stouffer  a  majority 
vote  for  the  bond  financing. 

Sweeney  said  he  favored  issuing  the  bonds 
because  the  project  would  improve  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  area,  although,  he  said, 
he  was  aware  of  the  problems  unions  have 
had  with  Stouffer. 

LASt  week.  Local  10  of  the  Hotel,  Motel, 
Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders  union 
asked  the  commissioners  to  reject  Stouffer's 
request.  The  union  has  been  involved  In  a 
lengthy  fight  with  Stouffer  over  employee 
representation  at  Stouffer's  Inn  on  the 
Square. 

Sweeney,  however,  said  the  Stouffer  project 
would  result  in  80  new  Jobs,  16  of  which  were 
guaranteed  for  minorities. 

Brown  said  he  believed  employees  had  been 
"unfairly  dealt  with"  by  Stouffer,  but  that 
that  was  not  a  legal  reason  for  denying  the 
revenue  bond  financing. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  17,  1980] 

Industrial  Loans  Subsidxze  Array  of 

Virginia  Firms 

(By  Thomas  Grubisich) 

When  a  group  of  investors  decided  to  build 
a  golf  course  in  Virginia  Beach,  one  of  the 
first  places  they  went  to  find  financing  was 
not  a  bank  but  a  little-known  public  agency 
called  the  Virginia  Beach  Development  Au- 
thority. 

Although  a  golf  course  might  not  seem  to 
be  what  an  industry-hunting  agency  would 
want,  the  investors  were  not  disappointed. 

The  development  authority  quickly  ap- 
proved the  project,  giving  the  Investors  a 
document  called  a  "resolution  of  induce- 
ment" that  they  could  take  to  almost  any 
bank  and  cash  in  for  a  low-Interest,  $1.5  mil- 
lion loan  subsidized  indirectly  by  American 
taxpayers. 

While  many  people  might  question  the 
propriety  of  public  support  for  such  a  project, 
officials  of  the  Virginia  Beach  Golf  Club, 
which  plans  to  build  the  course,  see  it  dif- 
ferently. "It  win  enhance  the  [tourist]  in- 
dustry," said  the  club's  attorney.  Thomas  C. 
Broyles.  "Right  now,  people  don't  come  to 
Virginia  Beach  to  play  golf  because  the 
courses  are  extremely  busy." 

The  arrangement— called  "welfare  for  busi- 
ness" by  critics — is  not  unusual  or  illegal  in 
industry-hungry  Virginia.  Businesses  there 
have  financed  everything  from  executive  air- 
craft to  race-car  tracks  and  supermarkets 
with  publicly  approved  loans  that  used  to  go 


almost  exclusively  to  finance  factories,  ware- 
houses and  other  more  traditional  industries. 

Thanks  to  what  Is  generally  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  least  stringent  laws  In  the  nation 
covering  industrial  development  bonds,  all  a 
Virginia  development  authority  has  to  do,  if 
It  has  any  doubts,  is  to  get  a  local  circuit 
court  judge  to  endorse  a  "petition  of  valida- 
tion," which  states  that  a  project  Is  qualified 
under  Virginia  law  for  a  loan  that  will  be 
exempt  from  both  federal  and  state  income 
taxes.  Such  petitions  are  frequently  sought — 
and  routinely  given. 

"It's  a  good  deal  for  everyone,"  insists 
Alfred  Shilling,  a  Richmond  lawyer  who  has 
handled  so  many  of  the  transactions  that 
he's  known  in  Virginia  municipal  circles  as 
"Mr.  Bond  Counsel."  Beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram. Shilling  says.  Include  both  the  bor- 
rowers— who  get  low-Interest  loans — and 
banks  and  other  lending  Institutions,  which 
don't  have  to  pay  any  Income  taxes  on  the 
interest  they  make  on  the  loans.  By  elimi- 
nating the  taxes,  businesses  often  are  able 
to  get  loans  that  cut  in  half  their  financing 
costs. 

Shilling  makes  no  apologies  for  the  pro- 
gram. "We've  got  welfare  for  the  farmers, 
we've  got  welfare  for  the  poor — this  is  Just 
another  level  of  subsidy."  he  said. 

Critics  say  the  program  Is  making  losers 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  In  1979,  the  tax- 
free  loans  nationwide  cost  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury about  $1  billion,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Virginia  authorities  aren't  alone  In  their 
enthusiasm  for  such  financing  schemes.  A 
Chester,  Pa.,  development  agency  issued  a 
bond  for  a  night  spot  featuring  topless  go-go 
dancers,  an  arrangement  that  has  not  gone 
unnoticed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"It  appears  we're  looking  at  a  very  waste- 
ful federal  subsidy  program  to  promote  con- 
struction of  massage  parlors,  dirty  book- 
stores and  fast-food  restaurants,"  com- 
plains Rep.  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D-Fla.).  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  oversight 
subcommittee.  "The  whole  Idea  would  be 
silly  If  It  wasn't  a  waste  of  federal  dollars." 

Yet  Congress,  which  created  the  scheme 
In  1968  to  help  industry-poor  regions,  has 
set  few  limits  on  the  scheme's  use  and  set 
no  reporting  requirements,  leaving  that  up 
to  the  states.  That's  Just  the  way  the  Vir- 
ginians like  it. 

Take  the  Norfolk  Industrial  authority,  for 
example.  It  recently  approved  Industrial 
bonds  for  two  firms— Virginia  Chemicals 
and  the  Royster  Co.— so  they  could  buy  pri- 
vate aircraft  to  ferry  their  executives  to 
branch  plants.  The  authority's  Justification 
was  that  when  commercial  airlines  dropped 
their  Norfolk  service,  the  companies'  execu- 
tives had  no  easy  and  quick  way  to  get  to 
their  branches." 

I  don't  feel  a  bit  uncomfortable,"  said 
one  authority  official.  "If  the  companies 
didn't  have  adequate  transportation,  they 
mlKht  leave  Norfolk." 

In  another  celebrated  case,  an  Industrial 
authority  In  Chesapeake  Issued  bonds  to 
finance  construction  of  a  supermarket  In  a 
Richmond  suburb.  The  rationale:  construc- 
tion of  the  grocery  would  help  farmers  in 
Chesapeake. 

The  bonds  have  also  generated  friction  be- 
tween localities.  The  town  of  Lexington,  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  southwest  of  Wash- 
ington, is  fighting  efforts  by  the  Industrial 
authority  In  surrounding  Rockbridge  Coun- 
ty to  grant  a  $2  million  bond  to  the  giant 
Kmart  retail  chain  to  build  a  store  near  the 
town.  In  a  case  it  is  appealing  to  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court,  Lexington  is  arguing  that  the 
new  Kmart  would  adversely  affect  the  two 
small  department  stores  located  In  Its  down- 
town. 

(Largely  by  using  subsidized  bonds,  Kmart 
has  been  able  to  become  the  second  biggest 
retailer  in  the  United  States  in  less  than  a 
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decade,  passing  long-establlahed  companies 
like  Montgomery  Ward.  According  to  the  yet- 
to-be-publlshed  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study,  Kmart,  between  1975  and  1979,  built 
60  stores  in  18  states  with  a  total  of  $126 
million  in  low-cost  bonds.) 

The  biggest  commercial  project  to  be  en- 
dorsed for  a  low-cost  loan  In  Virginia  is  a 
Daytona-style  race-car  speedway  that  would 
be  built  in  Dinwiddle  County  southwest  of 
Petersburg  near  the  North  Carolina  border. 
The  speedway,  which  would  be  built  by  Paul 
Sawyer  Associates  of  Richmond,  would  cost 
$8.5  million. 

In  Northern  Virginia,  the  mcfet  controver- 
sial project  to  date  was  the  Fairfax  Economic 
Development  Authority's  recent  approval  of  a 
$7  million  office  building  to  be  built  by  di- 
rect-mail wizard  Richard  Viguerie,  who  has 
been  a  longtime  champion  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  After  his  loan  application  was 
approved  by  the  agency,  Viguerie  said  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  let  his  philo- 
sophical attitudes  stand  In  the  way  of  his 
using  a  program  that  could  save  him  money. 

While  many  businesses  have  been  able  to 
benefit  by  low-cost  loans  granted  through 
Industrial  development  bonds,  the  lending 
banks  have  profited  too.  Because  almost  all 
banks  are  In  the  highest  tax  bracket — 46 
percent — almost  half  of  the  interest  on  their 
conventional  loans  goes  for  federal  Income 
taxes.  That  means  that  a  conventional  loan 
at,  say,  13  percent,  will  return  a  profit  of  only 
about  7  percent.  But  a  tax-free  loan,  based 
on  current  lending  practices,  would  be  about 
8'/2  percent,  or  almost  25  percent  more  profit- 
able than  the  higher  Interest  conventional 
loan. 

Each  New  Job  to  Cost  $350,000  at  Garage 
(By  Betty  Clarlc) 

Cuyahog*  County's  Issuing  $4.9  mlUlon  In 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  to  build  a  down- 
town parking  garage  employing  five  persons 
may  be  one  of  the  most  costly  ways  to  create 
Jobs,  comparisons  show. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  of  the  parking 
garage  Jobs  will  cost  taxpayers  more  than 
$350,000,  compared  to  estimates  of  $7,600  to 
$22,650  to  provide  Jobs  imder  other  programs. 

The  IRB  Involves  more  money  per  Job 
than  any  other  IRB  approved  so  far  by  the 
county. 

The  $350,000  estimate  comes  from  a  for- 
mula used  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
to  estimate  national  annual  revenue  losses 
through  tax-free  bonds. 

The  $4.9  million  in  bonds  were  approved 
by  county  commissioners  for  Alvln  Krenzler, 
business  developer  and  Appeals  Court  Judge, 
for  a  garage  and  parking  lot  on  the  former 
site  of  the  Hippodrome  Building  and  Theater. 

The  IRB  Job  creation  estimate  compares 
with  an  $8,000  average  cost  for  Jobs  created 
under  the  federal  Urban  Develc^ment  Action 
Grant  program,  according  to  a  Washington 
UDAO  spokesman. 

Labor  Secretary  Ray  Marshall  recently 
estimated  the  Federal  Government  qjends 
an  average  of  $118,730  for  each  Job  created 
under  Its  revenue  sharing  program. 

Marshall  put  the  cost  of  each  Job  created 
through  local  public  works  projects  at  $22,- 
650  and  through  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Trahiing  Act's  public  service  em- 
ployment at  $7,630. 

The  cost  for  each  Job  that  might  be  gen- 
erated as  the  result  of  a  gwieral  personal  in- 
come tax  cut  was  estimated  by  Marshall  at 
$20,230. 

A  Washington  spokesman  for  the  Economic 
Devel<^ment  Administration  s&ld  that  It 
invests  an  average  of  $13,500  for  each  Job 
created  in  the  private  sector  as  the  result  of 
its  public  works  grants. 

The  $350,000  per  Job  cost  under  the  Krenz- 
ler IRB  r^resents  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  taxes  that  would  be  paid  over  the  life 


of  the  bonds  If  the  project  was  privately 
financed. 

What  makes  IRBs  attractive  to  Investors 
is  that  the  tnterest  Income  Is  exempt  from 
federal  Income  taxation. 

The  federal  tax  subsidy  Is  reflected  In 
lower  1  interest  rates  for  borrowing  money  to 
f.nance  a  project. 

■The  public  purpose  for  IRBs  Is  to  create 
and  preserve  Jobs  and  aid  the  economy. 
County  Commissioner  Robert  Sweeney  points 
out  that  the  project  also  will  create  tem- 
porary construction  Jobs  and  subsequently 
add  to  local  and  federal  tax  revenues. 

The  major  portion  of  the  parking  garage 
IRBs  are  to  be  sold  at  a  10%  Interest  rate 
that  will  be  adjusted  every  three  years  for 
a  term  of  20  years. 

Cynthia  Wallace,  as  economist  on  the  rev- 
enue estimating  staff  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  makes  projections  of  revenue 
to  be  lost  through  Issuance  of  all  kinds  of 
taxfree  bonds  throughout  the  country. 

That  is  done,  she  explained,  by  assuming 
the  taxes  that  would  have  been  paid  bad  the 
same  project  been  financed  on  the  private 
taxable  market.  Instead  of  with  taxfree 
bonds. 

Assuming  the  bond  buyer  Is  in  the  30% 
federal  Income  tax  bracket — a  conservative 
estimate  for  buyers  of  tax-free  bonds,  accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Wallace — It  would  take  a  14%  tax- 
able Interest  rate  to  attract  a  buyer  of  a  10% 
tax-free  Interest  bond,  she  said. 

To  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  IRBs  for  the  garage  will  be  adjusted 
every  three  years,  she  said  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  assume  an  overall  tax  rate  of 
12%  for  financing  on  the  private  lending 
market. 

Using  the  12%  rate  and  a  30%  tax  bracket, 
the  federal  tax  subsidy  for  the  garage  over 
20  years  would  be  $1,852,200. 

Over  the  20-year-llfe  of  the  bonds,  assum- 
ing a  12%  Interest  rate,  the  total  amount 
of  Interest  to  be  paid  by  Krenzler  would  be 
$6,174,000.  according  to  calculations  by  the 
county's  Office  of  Budget  and  Management. 

Using  these  figures,  the  cost  per  Job  comes 
to  370.440. 

Ms.  Wallace  cautioned  that  variables  may 
be  present  in  local  situations  on  individual 
bonds.  However,  she  said  that  using  a  12% 
interest  rate  and  a  30%  tax  bracket  were 
very  conservative  sissumptlons. 

Defending  the  commissioners'  approval  of 
the  garage  IRBs.  Sweeney  said  it  is  not  fair 
to  calculate  the  IRB  Job  cost  because  of 
Krenzler's  plans  to  build  either  one  or  two 
22-story  office  building  next  to  It. 

"I'm  positive  the  other  buUdings  will  be 
built  and  this  will  be  an  excellent  improve- 
ment for  downtown  Euclid  Ave.,"  said 
Sweeney.  He  said  he  assumed  IRBs  would  be 
sought  for  their  construction,  too. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presidenc,  this 
ii  the  last  of  the  committee  amendments 
that  had  been  set  aside.  The  amendment 
now  offered  by  Mr.  Dole  and  his  col- 
leagues will  provide  a  solution  to  that 
problem  that  we  faced  all  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  So  I  say  that 
it  is  totally  acceptable  to  the  committee. 
We  shall  be  very  happy  to  dispose  of  it. 

Before  I  move  its  adoption,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  com- 
ments, since  he  was  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
compromise  is  not  a  precedent  for  future 
legislation,  it  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  compromise 
is  to  send  a  clear  message  that  this  Con- 
gress is  steadfast  in  its  support  of  the 
IDB  program. 


While  the  stand-alone  IDE  program 
is  necessary  for  economic  development 
ai}d  local  officials  should  have  the  option 
of  authorizing  an  IDE  to  any  firm,  the 
multiple  lot  program  is  primarily  to  pro- 
vide tax-exempt  financing  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  give  them  a  better  chance  to 
compete  in  today's  inflationary  economy. 

The  first  part  of  this  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  this  Congress  be- 
lieves that  the  IRS  was  in  error  when 
it  issued  Revenue  Ruling  81-216.  We 
have  with  this  amendment  prohibited 
their  enforcement  of  this  ruling  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  issuing  any  new  rul- 
ings or  regulations  which  would  have  a 
similar  effect. 

This  amendment  clearly  protects  the 
"Aggie  Bond"  program.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  IDB's  In  multiple  lots  are 
just  as  important  to  agricultural  users 
as  they  are  for  small  businessmen. 

For  every  dollar  of  IDB's  issued  the 
Federal  Government  receives  more  back 
in  taxes  than  they  lose  in  a  tax  exemp- 
tion. This  is  because  of  the  tremendous 
feedback  effects  resulting  from  higher 
corporate  profits,  more  people  with  Jobs, 
and  fewer  people  on  the  unemployment 
rolls. 

The  final  section  of  this  amendment 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
even  after  this  appropriations  bill  is  over, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
continue  to  enforce  the  IDB  program  as 
if  this  amendment  is  still  in  effect.  We 
must  never  again  have  a  ruling  from  the 
IRS  as  outrageous  as  81-216. 

The  19-1  vote  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  made  clear  our  intention  to 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  81-216  with- 
out any  qualifiers  on  this  ban  on  en- 
forcement. This  substitute  is  offered 
merely  in  spirit  of  compromise.  We  will 
have  further  legislation  in  this  area.  We 
will  strengthen  the  IDB  program,  but 
for  now  an  all  encompassing  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  IRS  from  ruining  the  IDB  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  compromise  amendment  is  to  send  a 
clear  message  that  this  Congress  is  stead- 
fast in  its  support  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  program.  This  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise and  should  not  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent for  future  legislation  in  this  area. 

While  I  believe  that  the  single  Issue 
stands  alone,  a  IDB  program  is  very  nec- 
essary to  promote  economic  development 
and  local  officials  should  have  the  option 
of  authorizing  an  IDB  to  any  firm,  the 
multiple  lot  program  is  primarily  used  to 
provide  tax-exempt  financing  to  small 
businesses  and  give  them  a  better  chance 
to  compete  in  todays  inflationary  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  it  is  a  necessary  lifeline  to 
these  small  businesses. 

The  flrst  part  of  this  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  this  Congress  believes 
that  the  IRS  was  in  error  when  it  issued 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216.  This  amendment 
has  prohibited  the  enforcement  of  this 
ruling  and  prohibited  them  from  issuing 
any  new  rulings  or  regulations  which 
would  have  a  similar  effect. 

The  Dole,  D'Amato,  Weicker,  Stevens 
amendment  clearly  protects  the  "Aggie 
Bond"  program.  We  must  remember  th&t 
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roB's  in  multiple  lots  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  agricultural  users  as  they  are  for 
small  businessmen.  In  addition,  for  every 
dollar  of  IDE's  issued  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment receives  more  back  in  taxes  than 
they  lose  in  a  tax  exemption.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  feedback  effects 
resulting  from  higher  corporate  profits, 
more  people  with  jobs,  and  fewer  people 
on  the  unemployment  rolls. 

Finally,  this  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  even  after  this 
appropriations  bill  is  over,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  continue  to  en- 
force the  IDE  program  as  if  this  amend- 
ment is  still  in  effect.  We  must  never 
again  have  a  ruling  from  the  IRS  as  out- 
rageous as  81-216. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Dole),  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  in  addition  to  Senator 
Stevens,  Senator  Weicker,  and  their 
staffs,  for  having  worked  out  a  compro- 
mise in  a  most  difficult  situation.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  industrial  revenue 
bonds  be  maintained  and  I  think  this 
compromise  goes  a  long  way  toward  in- 
dicating our  intentions  to  the  Treasury 
Department  yet  curing  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies that  exist. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  put  forth  by  Senator  Dole 
that  would  seriously  restrict  the  use  of 
industrial  development  bonds. 

During  this  time  of  economic  reces- 
sion when  we  badly  need  to  encourage 
more  economic  growth  and  investment 
here  we  have  an  amendment  thai  would 
strike  at  the  heart  of  State  and  local 
economic  developments  throughout  the 
country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  indus- 
trial development  bonds  have  proved 
very  successful. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Memphis, 
the  Center  City  Commission  has  issued 
some  $7  million  in  industrial  revenue 
bonds  that  have  resulted  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  a  total  of  7  building  encom- 
passing some  219.000  square  feet.  "Hie 
projects  themselves  generated  some  ad- 
ditional 180  construction  jobs  and  have 
helped  spur  some  $75  million  dollars  in 
additional  downtown  construction  which 
is  leading  to  a  tremendous  revitalization 
of  the  downtown  Memphis  area. 

In  another  case,  in  a  largely  rural 
area,  we  find  that  the  Dayco  Corp.  based 
in  Dayton,  Ohio  has  used  a  $7.5  million 
industrial  revenue  bond  together  with 
$4.2  million  in  other  financing  to  finance 
a  major  plant  expansion  in  Dyersburg, 
Tennessee  which  recently  helped  create 
an  additional  170  jobs  for  this  rural  area. 

Indeed,  Dayco's  use  of  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  in  this  area  since  1960  helped 
create  some  1,100  jobs. 

The  use  of  industrial  revenue  bonds  is 
central  to  State  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment programs  in  many  urban  and 
rural  areas.  "ITie  bonds  represent  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  help  in  the  process  of  job 
creation  and  job  expansion.  And  this 
whole  process  is  free  of  any  interference 
from  Washington. 

But  now  what  do  we  have  here? 


Now  we  have  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  Mr.  Dole,  offering  an 
amendment  that  would  virtually  shut 
down  the  industrial  bond  precess.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  is  very  concerned  about 
our  Nation's  economic  recovery.  That  is 
why  he  took  the  lead  in  enacting  the 
President's  tax  plan  which  provided  for 
such  substantial  reductions  in  the  taxes 
of  American  business.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  fail  to  understand  why  he  is  offer- 
ing an  amendment  that  works  in  such 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  President's 
desire  to  have  a  strong  economic 
recovery. 

I  understand  that  the  intent  of  the 
Dole  amendment  is  ostensibly  to  curb 
the  well  publicized  abuses  in  this  other- 
wise valuable  program.  I  question,  how- 
ever, whether  this  is  the  best  way  to  go 
about  seeking  a  cure. 

The  Dole  amendment  has  a  deceiving 
appeal.  Placing  a  cap  on  the  size  of  a 
firm  that  may  avail  itself  of  the  small 
issue  exemption  sounds,  at  first  blush, 
like  a  reasonable  and  simple  solution. 
Once  this  precedent  has  been  established, 
however,  it  becomes  that  much  easier  to 
come  back  later  and  limit,  or  cap,  all 
issues  of  industrial  development  bonds. 

I  am  fearful  of  setting  such  precedents. 
I  am  reluctant  because  of  the  apprecia- 
tion I  have  for  the  tremendous  value  of 
this  program  to  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  my  State  and  others.  He  would 
risk  sacrificing  the  many  benefits  of  the 
program  by  acting  hastily  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  already  pledged  to  introduce 
legislation  on  this  issue  by  next  year. 
He  has  promised  to  hold  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  as  well.  I  applaud 
this  commitment  because  I  know  that  we 
need  to  Icnow  more  atKDUt  the  program 
before  we  change  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  indus- 
trial development  and  job  creation. 
Creating  artifical  distinctions  now  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  the  user  may  very 
well  sacrifice  development  and  new  jobs 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

In  the  20-year  period  ending  in  1970, 
almost  78,000  new  jobs  were  created  in 
Tennessee  as  a  result  of  IDE  financ- 
ing totaling  $439  million.  Speaking  as 
one  whose  State  has  had  this  kind  of 
success  with  the  program — Tennessee  de- 
velopment authorities  in  1980  alone  is- 
sued $274  million  worth  of  IDE's— I  am 
not  eager  to  do  anything  that  would  jeo- 
pardize this  valuable  development  tool. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Dole. 
I  believe  the  amendment  represents  a 
practical  and  reasonable  solution  to  the 
problem  created  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  when  it  issued  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216  on  Augxist  24.  which  paralyzed 
the  small-issue,  composite  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  (IDE)  program  in  most 
States. 

The  amendment  is  the  product  of  liter- 
ally weeks  of  negotiations  to  develop  an 
appropriate  Senate  response  to  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216,  and  makes  some  modifi- 
cations in  the  amendment  adopted  in 
committee  as  pari,  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 


The  amendment  we  vn  offering  today 
would  apply  solely  to  composite,  or  "um- 
brella" bond  programs  and  would  have 
the  effect  of  reversing  the  IRS  action  for 
companies  whose  capital  expenditures 
are  less  than  $25  million.  In  other  words, 
quaUfled  companies  could  continue  to 
participate  in  umbrella  bond  issues  and 
economic  development  authorities  could 
revert  to  their  prior  practice  of  packag- 
ing or  pooling  small  issue  IDE's  into 
multiple  lots.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  by 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  we  are  re- 
turning to  the  status  quo  of  pre-August 
24, 1981  for  qualified  companies. 

I  am  gratified  that  my  original  bill, 
S.  1635,  introduced  on  September  17,  Is 
the  genesis  of  the  amendment  before  us 
today.  I  introduced  that  bill  in  an  effort 
to  suspend  IRS  enforcement  of  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  tiecause  I  felt  it  came  at 
the  worst  possible  time  for  small  busi- 
ness and  for  local  economic  development. 
Interest  rates  were  at  record  high 
levels — and  are  still  astronomical,  par- 
ticularly for  small  business;  and  conven- 
tional economic  development  aid  was  be- 
ing cut  to  the  bone.  The  last  remaining 
opportimity  for  reasonable  cost  financing 
for  small  business,  and  for  promoting 
local  economic  development,  the  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bond, 
would  be  destroyed  if  IRS  had  its  way. 

True,  there  have  been  some  abuses  In 
the  IDE  program.  Eut  these  were  con- 
centrated in  large  part  in  the  so-called 
"stand  alone"  program,  not  the  lunbrella 
bond  program.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  composite  program 
were  not  small  businesses  in  some  States, 
but  IRS  does  not  have  the  legal  author- 
ity to  prevent  their  participation.  In- 
stead, IRS  essentially  killed  the  whole 
small  issue  umbrella  bond  program  with 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216.  They  used  a 
shotgim  when  a  scalpel  would  have  been 
better.  To  get  at  a  few  alleged  abuses, 
IRS  went  after  all  small  issue  umbrella 
bond  programs. 

In  Connecticut  for  example,  where  all 
umbrella  bond  repayments  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  appropriate  jiurisdictlon  and 
where  small  business  is  nearly  the  ex- 
clusive user — acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  such  programs  in  the  United 
States — the  imibrella  bond  program 
ground  to  a  complete  halt.  Small  busi- 
nesses that  had  oommitmraite  in  the 
pipeline  were  denied  IDE's  and  the  en- 
tire State  economic  development  pro- 
gram was  threatened  with  extinction. 

I  introduced  S.  1635  because  I  could 
not  believe  the  Senate  would  sit  back 
and  permit  the  IRS  to  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bathwater  by  sweeping 
away  the  entire  small  issue  IDE  pro- 
gram with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Senate 
enactment  of  our  amendment  sustains 
my  original  position  and  teUs  the  IRS  in 
no  imcertain  terms  that  they  were 
wrong;  that  they  went  beyond  their  au- 
thority; and  that  Congress  wants  the 
tax-exempt  mnbrella  bond  program  to 
go  forward  for  the  qualified  companies 
even  where  bonds  are  pooled  into  a  mul- 
tiple lot  that  may  exceed  $1  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
a  perfect  solution  to  the  revenue  ruling 
program.  If  I  had  my  druthers,  we  would 
simply  reverse  the  ruling  by  legislative 
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veto.  Eut  I  understand  the  concerns  of 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas  and  want 
to  have  the  participation  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  solution  we  work  out. 
I  think  we  have  that  unanimity  in  tliis 
amendment  and  I  only  hope  IRS  will 
heed  our  intent  and  permit  the  issuance 
of  multiple  lot  IDE's  upon  enactment. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  Is  some  concern  among  bond  coim- 
sels  that  subsequent  legislation  could 
jeopardize  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  any  subse- 
quent substantive  legislation  will  not 
have  a  retroactivity  provision. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  this  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
umbrella  or  composite  bond  program. 
While  I  share  the  desire  to  rid  the  IDE 
program  of  any  abuses,  the  amendment 
was  precipitated  by  Revenue  Ruling  81- 
216.  Nothing  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment, therefore,  should  be  construed  to 
represent  a  precedent  for  any  subsequent 
IDE  program  reform  legislation.  I  hope 
we  will  have  such  legislation  and  intend 
to  continue  working  closely  with  the 
Finance  Committee  to  develop  the  ap- 
propriate language.  Eut  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  feel  bound  to  extend 
any  provision  of  this  amendment  to  that 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  the  small  issue  indus- 
trial development  program  has  been  a 
very  productive  program.  In  Connecticut, 
the  umbrella  bond  program  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  making  loans  totaling  more 
than  $195  million  to  growing  small  busi- 
nesses since  1973.  Those  bonds  went  to 
over  518  companies  and  created  9,400 
new  jobs.  In  addition,  they  allowed  an- 
other 19,500  jobs  to  be  retained.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  program  has  been  very 
important  to  Connecticut's  economy  and 
has  been  an  enormous  source  of  Federal 
tax  revenues. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  has  been  counterproduc- 
tive as  it  applies  to  State  run  umbrella 
bond  programs.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  put  the  Senate  firmly  on  record 
that  the  pooling  of  these  small  issue  de- 
velopment bonds  for  qualified  companies 
shoiild  go  forward.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  amendment  now 
being  considered,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
one  detail  of  the  amendment.  Under  the 
amendment  as  it  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum) and  others,  "massage  parlors" 
are  made  ineligible  for  IDE  financing. 
This  Senator  wants  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  term  "massage  parlor"  does  not  en- 
compass every  facility  in  which 
a  massage  is  given.  Real  massages  are 
given  in  Elizabeth  Arden  facilities,  at 
YMCA's,  and  in  legitimate  sports  clubs. 
We  do  not  aim  to  disqualify  such  facili- 
ties from  using  IDE  financing  provided 
they  otherwise  meet  the  tests  provided  in 
this  legislation  and  under  existing  law. 
W^e  only  seek  to  disqualify  facilities  the 
principal  activity  of  which  purports  to 
be  the  giving  of  massages. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  legitimate 
massage  parlors  as  opposed  to  others 
that  Senator  Metzenbaum  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  701)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  excepted  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment, 
page  21,  lines  9  through  22,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  excepted  committee  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Sec.  112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used 


(1)  enforce  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  or  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Income  Tax  Regu- 
lations sections  1.103-7  and  1.103-10  which 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
October  8.  1981,  or 

(2)  propose,  promulgate,  or  enforce  any 
ruling  or  regulation  reaching  the  same  re- 
sult as,'  or  a  result  similar  to,  such  revenue 
ruling  or  regulations. 

(b)  It  is  the  Eense  of  the  Senate  that 
after  August  23,  1981,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  in  all  cases 
enforce  any  ruling  or  regulation  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
down  to  the  last  two  amendments.  I  no 
longer  have  to  set  aside  the  committee 
technical  amendment.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston)  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   NO.    702 

(Purpose:  To  decrease  the  ^proprlatlon  for 
bilingual  education.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles - 
TON)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  702. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be-  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  dollar 
amount  of  funds  made  available  under  this 
Joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Htunan  Services, 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  November  9,  1981  (contained  In  such  re- 
ported bin  on  page  48,  line  13),  shall  be 
$126,553,000. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  reduce  funding  for 
bilingual  education  from  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  $143,810,000  to  the 
President's  requested  level  of  $126,553,- 
000.  This  funding  level  represents  a  12- 
percent  decrease  in  funding  for  bilingual 
education  which  the  President  asked  for 
in  late  September. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
most  education  programs  have  had  fund- 
ing reductions  ttiis  year.  The  basic  State 
grant  program  for  education  of  the 
handicapped  is  funded  at  $69  million  be- 
low the  reconciliation  level.  The  State 
grant  program  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion is  fimded  at  $44.8  million  below  re- 
conciliation. Adult  education  is  $10  mil- 
lion below  reconciliation.  Pell  grants  are 
$276  million  below  the  reconciliation 
level. 

However,  bilingual  education  is  not  ex- 
periencing any  reduction  from  the 
amount  authorized  in  reconciliation.  Pull 
funding  has  been  provided  for  bilingual 
education  and  I  strongly  believe  this  is 
not  justified.  The  effectiveness  of  bilin- 
gual education  is  questioned  year  after 
year.  I  £im  deeply  concerned  about  the 
direction  that  this  program  is  taking  and 
believe  that  in  a  time  of  fiscal  uncer- 
tainty, we  catmot  provide  full  funding 
for  this  program  while  other  more  im- 
portant education  programs  have  fund- 
ing levels  well  below  those  authorized  in 
reconciliation. 

The  D«>artment  of  Education  recently 
completed  a  report,  which  has  yet  to  be 
officially  released,  which  shows  that  bi- 
lingual education  programs  are  not  work- 
ing. This  report  examined  over  300 
documents  concerning  bilingual  educa- 
tion which  makes  it  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  that  has  be«i  done  on 
the  program  to  date.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  case  for  the  effectiveness 
of  transitional  biimgual  education  is  so 
weak  that  exclusive  reliance  on  this  in- 
struction method  is  clearly  not  justified. 
Too  little  is  known  about  the  problems 
of  educating  language  minority  students 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
scribe a  specific  remedy  for  helping  them. 

The  report  also  noted  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  assuming  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  teach  nonlanguage  subjects  in 
the  child's  native  tongue  for  the  student 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  school. 
It  pointed  out  that  immersion  p«x)grams, 
which  involve  structured  curriculums  in 
English  for  both  language  and  nonlan- 
guage subject  areas,  show  promising  re- 
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suits  and  should  be  given  more  attention 
In  program  development. 

This  report  shows  that  there  are  major 
problems  with  the  bilingual  education 
program  and  hence  little  justification  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  continue  to 
pour  money  into  the  program  when  other 
areas  of  education  are  suffering. 

Congress  passed  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  as  a  means  of  providing  tran- 
sitional English  language  instruction  for 
students  whose  main  language  was  not 
English.  The  idea  was  to  get  these  stu- 
dents to  learn  English  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  they  could  be  placed  in  the 
regular  classroom  environment.  Yet,  this 
is  not  happening. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  requires 
an  Individual  evaluation  of  a  child  who 
has  remained  in  the  program  for  2  years 
so  that  the  need  for  continued  services 
can  be  established.  However,  even  of- 
ficials of  the  IDepartment  of  Education 
admit  that  there  is  no  enforcement  of 
this  provision.  There  is  nothing  to  en- 
courage the  directors  of  bilingual  pro- 
grams to  see  that  students  learn  English 
as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  result,  stu- 
dents can  remain  in  the  program  in- 
definitely, which  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  recent  Department  of  Education 
report  notes  that  intensive  English  pro- 
grams are  showing  promising  results  and 
should  be  given  more  consideration  in 
developing  programs  for  limited-English 
speaking  students.  These  programs  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  of  directing  the 
bilingual  education  program  back  to  its 
original  goal  of  providing  transitional 
instruction  to  help  assimilate  students 
into  the  regular  classroom  environment. 
The  results  of  this  report  support  simi- 
lar findings  that  came  from  a  national 
evaluation  of  bilingual  education  that 
was  completed  in  1977  by  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  (AIR).  In  this 
study,  it  was  found  that  students  in  bi- 
lingual education  programs  were  doing 
no  better  at  learning  English  or  any 
other  subject  than  non-English  speaking 
students  who  had  been  placed  in  regular 
classes.  A  large  number  of  the  project 
directors  who  were  interviewed  for  this 
study  indicated  that  even  after  students 
were  able  to  function  in  English,  they 
remained  in  bilingual  programs. 

The  case  for  bilingual  education  has 
not  been  proven.  Admittedly,  few  studies 
have  been  done  on  which  method  of  in- 
struction is  best  for  teaching  language- 
minority  students  English.  However,  of 
the  studies  that  are  available,  it  is  clear 
that  bilingual  programs  are  no  better, 
and  in  some  cases  even  worse,  than  pro- 
grams which  teach  students  English  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Thus,  it  is  difBcuIt 
to  justify  full  funding  when  other  edu- 
cation programs  have  experienced  large 
reductions. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  this 
country  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  a 
number  of  different  immigrant  groups 
who  merged  together  to  form  one  unique 
society.  We  were  only  able  to  do  this  by 
having  the  immigrants  learn  the  lan- 
guage that  binds  us  together — English. 
By  learning  this  common  language,  they 
were  able  to  be  quickly  assimilated  into 
society.  That  was  the  goal  of  the  bilin- 
gual education   program  when  it  first 
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started— to  teach  students  English  so 
that  they  could  become  a  part  of  our 
unique  society.  Unfortunately,  we  find 
that  this  goal  has  been  lost.  Conse- 
quently, I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue 
to  promote  a  program  whose  focus  has 
gone  beyond  congressional  intent.  The 
funding  reduction  I  am  proposing  con- 
forms with  the  President's  request  to  re- 
duce fun'ding  an  addltlonsd  12  percent.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  a  program  that  has  proven  not  to 
be  working.  It  Is  simply  asking  that  the 
funding  be  reduced  to  the  level  that  the 
President  has  requested. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  chosen  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  further  decrease  the  level  of  fund- 
ing for  bilingual  education,  which  was 
already  decreased  by  $17.5  million  from 
the  fiscal  year  1981  level.  The  committee 
justified  this  on  the  basis  of  two  other 
actions.  One  is  that  we  have  begun  to 
weight  this  funding  more  toward  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  teachers  who  can 
work  toward  English  proficiency  in  the 
elementary  grades,  where  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  bilingual  education  exists, 
where.  In  my  experience,  and  I  am  sure 
in  the  experience  of  Senator  Domenici. 
as  we  grew  up  In  New  Mexico,  we  saw 
more  and  more  of  our  non-English  profi- 
cient friends  in  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary school  fall  farther  and  farther 
behind  because  they  were  never  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  English  to  the  point 
where  they  could  compete  directly  with 
others. 

In  addition,  at  Senator  Huddleston's 
request  and  with  my  own  personal  efforts 
to  strengthen  along  the  lines  he  has  sug- 
gested, the  committee  has  Included 
strong  report  language  as  follows: 

The  Committee  places  a  high  priority  on 
programs  which  enable  language  minority 
students  to  learn  English  and  be  assimilated 
as  quickly  as  possible  Into  the  regular  class- 
room environment.  The  Committee  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Education  to  give  preference 
to  funding  bilingual  education  programs  In 
school  districts  which  Include  an  Intensive 
English  course  In  their  program  of 
Instruction. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  we  have 
moved  that  far  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  make  realistic  adjustments 
in  this  program— downward  adjust- 
ments— the  Senator  now  asks  for  an  ad- 
ditional $17  million  to  be  cut  from  the 
program. 

The  amendment,  to  that  degree,  would 
eliminate  services  to  at  least  132  local 
school  districts,  and  potentially  as  many 
as  77.000  young  children  would  not  be 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  bilingual 
programs  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  supply  of  teachers  In  the  field,  as  I 
indicated,  and  we  are  weighting  our  em- 
phasis toward  that  problem.  The  Senate 
level  In  this  area  of  $32  million  Is  the 
same  as  the  A-1  level  for  training.  Fur- 
ther reductions  proposed  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
accept  the  efforts  to  date  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  Improve  the  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  emphasize  English  proficiency, 
and  recognize  that  the  reports  from 
which  he  has  quoted  no  longer  have  any 


high  degree  of  credibility  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  or  within  the  edu- 
cation or  within  the  educational  ownmu- 
nlty.  They  are  out  of  date. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  continued 
evaluation  of  this  program  and  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  the  committee  over  the  last 
2  or  3  years  to  improve  the  emphasis  on 
English  proficiency,  to  improve  the  over- 
all efficiency  and  quality  of  the  bilingual 
program,  will  become  obvious  in  the  very 
near  future. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  agree  to  this  cut.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary. In  fact.  It  is  only  on  top  of  re- 
ductions that  already  have  been  made 
In  this  program,  as  In  most  other  pro- 
grams under  this  bill. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (DP  No.  702)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

■UP  AMCNDMEKT  NO.   703 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattiixd) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 703. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "for  In  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
committee  of  conference  {H.  Rept.  97-345) 
filed  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  No- 
vember 19,  1981.  as  If  such  Act  had  been  en- 
acted into  law." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
simply  a  technical  amendment  to  adjust 
the  reference  flgiure  for  the  energy  and 
water  appropriation  bill  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  to  the  conference  figure, 
because  a  conference  has  been  held  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  and  in  the  present  language, 
which  Is  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
So  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  703)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ANNOITNCEMENT    OP    POSmON    ON    UP    AMEND- 
MENT   NO.     677 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  the  Hatfield  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Sasser  amendment.  If  I 
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were  present,  I  would  have  voted  no  and 
I  ask  to  be  recorded  accordingly. 

PROGRAM  LEVELS  FOR  WXC  AND  CSFP 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  joint  resolution  Includes 
an  amendment  I  offered  In  committee  to 
protect  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC)  and  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program  (CSFP)  from  re- 
ductions in  participatlcm. 

The  first  continuing  resdiution  re- 
quired that  current  participation  levels 
in  these  programs  be  maintained.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  took  nearly 
a  month  to  allocate  WIC  funds  to  States 
under  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
the  program  continued  to  operate  dur- 
ing this  period  only  because  States  had 
unspent  fiscal  year  1981  funds  available. 
Now,  these  unspent  funds  are  virtually 
all  gone,  and  many  States  have  no  funds 
to  continue  operating  beyond  November 
20.  If  the  Department  again  takes  sev- 
eral weeks  to  allocate  funds,  many  WIC 
programs  will  close  their  doors  in  the 
interim,  and  hundreds  of  thousan(Js  of 
pregnant  women,  infants,  and  children 
may  be  denied  WIC  prescrlpticxi  foods 
for  several  weeks  when  these  foods  are 
needed. 

The  resolution,  therefore,  provides  that 
all  funds  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982  must  be  allocated  to  States  Imme- 
diately upon  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution. Normally,  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  wait  up  to  30  days  until  OMB 
apportions  these  moneys,  before  pay- 
ments could  be  made  to  the  States.  How- 
ever, because  such  a  delay  would  cause 
chaos  in  the  States,  we  have  waived  the 
provisions  of  section  665(d)  (2)  of  title  31 
United  States  Code  and  have  directed  the 
Secretary  to  allocate  all  first  quarter 
funds  immediately — which  means  within 
a  few  days  and  not  a  few  weeks,  so  that 
States  have  their  full  first  quarter  allo- 
cation in  hand  before  December  1  when 
they  begin  issuing  December  benefits. 

As  the  Senate  report  and  floor  action 
on  the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  makes  clear,  the  first  quarter  WIC 
allocation  is  Mie-quarter  of  the  $942  mil- 
lion WIC  appropriation — or  about  $235 
million — minus  the  $85  million  to  $90 
mUlion  In  funds  distributed  under  the 
first  continuing  resolution.  This  means 
that  the  remaining  first  quarter  WIC  al- 
location is  about  $145  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion, and  this  amount  must  be  fully  al- 
located to  States  immediately  upon 
enactment. 

The  joint  resolution  also  contains  a 
provision  to  Insure  that  Irreparable 
harm  does  not  result  to  WIC  and  CSFP 
participants  In  the  event  that  the  ad- 
ministration submits  a  special  message 
deferring  or  rescinding  any  part  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  joint 
resolution.  When  a  deferral  is  submitted, 
the  Executive  may  normally  operate  a 
program  at  the  reduced  level  that  is 
being  sought.  While  the  situation  re- 
garding a  rescission  is  less  clear,  it  is 
likely  that  the  administration  would 
similarly  seek  to  operate  programs  at 
the  lowei  level  while  any  rescission  re- 
quest is  pending. 


If  this  occurs  in  the  WIC  or  CSFP  pro- 
grams, however,  incalculable  harm  will 
result.  WIC  and  CSFP  are  two  of  the 
only  Federal  programs  in  which  benefits 
are  provided  on  a  monthly  basis  to  eli- 
gible participants — but  in  which  the 
program  is  funded  as  a  discretionary 
program  rather  than  as  an  entitlement. 
As  a  result,  a  deferral  or  rescission  would 
lead  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women, 
infants,  and  children  being  thrown  off 
these  programs  for  several  months  even 
if  Congress  ultimately  disapprove  the 
rescission  or  deferral. 

The  Congress  has  made  clear  on  many 
occasions  this  year  that  it  will  not  agree 
to  a  reduction  in  the  WIC  prx^^ram.  It 
would  be  tragic  If  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  a  million  persons  at  nutritional  risk 
were  terminated  from  this  program  due 
to  a  deferral  or  rescission  request,  only 
to  have  such  a  request  rejected. 

The  resolution  insures  that  this  will 
not  occur.  It  requires  that  while  a  de- 
ferral  or  rescission  regarding  the  WIC 
or  CSFP  program  is  pending,  fimds  may 
not  be  impounded  or  otherwise  withheld 
from  obligation  to  the  extent  that  any 
such  withholding  of  fimds  would  cause 
participation  to  fall  below  September 
1981  levels.  To  that  extent  It  requires  the 
obligation  and  outlay  of  this  budget  au- 
thority within  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
of  section  1400(4)  of  title  31  United 
States  Code.  The  resolution  guarantees 
and  requires  that  all  States  at  least 
maintain  September  1981  participation 
levels  during  the  time  any  deferral  or 
rescission  is  pending.  Any  reduction  of 
caseload  below  the  September  1981  levels 
in  any  State — or  any  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  fall  to  provide  any  State  suffi- 
cient funds  to  maintain  September  1981 
caseloads — would  be  a  clear  violation  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  resolution  also  stipulates  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  seek  to  spend  at  a 
lower  rate  during  a  deferral  or  rescission 
by  reducing  food  packages  provided  to 
participants.  The  resolution  calls  for 
maintaining  benefit  levels  during  the 
time  a  deferral  or  rescission  Is  pending, 
by  which  we  mean  that  the  WIC  food 
packages  must  be  maintained.  This  is 
also  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 17(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
which  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  rat- 
ably reducing  the  amount  of  foods  that 
may  be  provided  under  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  makes  projections  on 
the  amounts  that  the  WIC  and  CSFP 
food  packages  will  cost  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  these  projections  in  de- 
termining miriimum  funding  needs  nec- 
essary to  maintain  September  participa- 
tion during  the  time  any  rescission  or 
deferral  is  pending. 

These  provisions  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution are  fully  consistent  with  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  (ICA).  Section 
1001  of  the  ICA  (31  U.S.C.  1400(4) )  pro- 
vides that  nothing  contained  in  the  ICA 
or  amendments  made  by  the  act  super- 
cede any  provision  of  law  "which  requires 
the  obligation  of  budget  authority  or  the 
making  of  outlays  thereunder."  Essen- 
tially, the  ICA  provides  that  the  Congress 
can  enact  legislation  which  requires  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  and  thereby  ex- 


empt all  or  part  of  those  moneys  from  a 
rescission  or  deferral.  This  is  what  we 
have  done  in  this  continuing  resolution. 

In  addition,  nothing  in  the  continuing 
resolution  would  preclude  the  adminis- 
tration from  requesting  a  rescission  to 
its  September  budget  level.  If  approved, 
the  rescission  would  take  effect.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  continuing  resolution  is 
carefully  limited  to  the  time  period  dur- 
ing which  a  rescission  is  pending  and  ac- 
tion by  Congress  on  a  rescission  request 
has  not  been  completed.  The  continuing 
resolution  language  would,  in  effect,  rule 
out  deferrals  below  the  funding  levels 
needed  to  maintain  the  September  1981 
caseload. 

Despite  this,  I  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  seek  any  deferral 
or  rescission  of  these  important  pro- 
grams, and  would  faithfully  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution  that  fund 
these  programs.  The  resolution  incorpo- 
rates the  conference  agreement  on  the 
agricultural,  rural  development,  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill,  which 
provides  $942  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
funds  for  the  WIC  program,  and  requires 
that  these  funds  be  combined  with  un- 
spent funds  from  fiscal  year  1981  and  be 
fully  utilized.  The  conference  agreement 
requires  overall  average  fiscal  year  1982 
WIC  participation  to  be  brought  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  historic  2.2  million  par- 
ticipation level.  This  means  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  immediately  bring  partici- 
pation back  to  the  2.2  million  level  in  as 
expeditious  manner  as  possible,  recog- 
nizing this  is  likely  to  take  a  few  months, 
and  then  maintain  participation  at  the 
2.2  million  level  for  the  duration  of  the 
fiscal  year.  There  are  clearly  sufficient 
funds  provided  for  this  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  will  bring  overall  average 
fiscal  year  1982  participation  close  to  the 
2.2  million  benchmark,  as  the  conference 
agreement  directs. 

The  Secretary  must  also  fully  utilize 
all  available  resources  for  the  commod- 
ity supplemental  food  program,  and  serve 
the  maximum  number  of  participants 
consistent  with  avsdlable  resources. 

MEDICALLT    UNDEXSCRVKD    ARXA8 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Related  Agencies,  certain 
questions  regarding  language  in  Senate 
Report  97-268,  accompanying  H.R.  4560, 
the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  That 
bill  as  reported  Is.  in  part.  Incorporated 
by  reference  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  report,  on  page  31,  states: 

The  Committee  directs  that  there  be  no 
change  In  the  criteria  or  the  application  of 
such  criteria  for  designating  medically  un- 
derserved  areas  consistent  with  the  criteria 
In  section  905  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1981.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude  the   use   of  up-to-date   census  data. 

We  would  like  to  clarify  briefly  the 
intent  of  the  language  in  the  committee 
report  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  was  the  proponent  of  this  language 
in  the  committee.  Our  first  question  is 
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whether  the  report  language  is  intended 
to  preclude  changes  in  the  weighting 
of  the  values  used  in  computing  the  in- 
dex of  medical  underservice  (IMU)  that 
is  used  to  identify  MUA's. 

Mr.  EAGLETTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  is  not  intended  to  have  that 
effect.  What  is  intended  is  that  the  ex- 
isting criteria  be  retained,  including  the 
four  criteria  used  in  ccwnputing  the 
IMU— 4he  infant  mortality  rate,  the  pri- 
mary care  physician  per  population 
ratio,  the  percentage  of  population  aged 
65  or  over,  and  the  percentage  of  popu- 
lation with  family  income  below  the 
poverty  line — and  other  present  criteria 
not  reflected  in  the  IMU  scoring.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  intention  to  preclude 
changes  in  the  weights  used  in  comput- 
ing the  IMU,  such  as  the  weighting 
changes  that  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  proposed  in 
connection  with  its  October  14,  1981, 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  on  page 
50677.  In  that  notice,  the  Department 
stated  that  it  was  adjusting  the  weights 
for  two  of  the  IMU  criteria  for  which 
new  data  had  become  available — infant 
mortality  and  primary  care  physician 
per  population — and  that  its  purpose  in 
making  the  adjustment  was  so  that  the 
values  for  these  criteria  in  computing 
the  IMU  "would  remain  stable  notwith- 
standing the  changes  in  national  data 
regarding"  those  criteria. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
next  question  relates  to  what  the  direc- 
tion not  to  change  "the  application  of 
such  criteria"  was  intended  to  preclude. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  California 
and  Massachusetts  are  aware,  the  De- 
partment, in  the  October  14  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  and  a  foUowup  October  28 
notice,  on  pages  53320  through  53359  of 
the  Federal  Register,  has  proposed  the 
dedesignation  of  a  vast  number  of  MUA's 
based  on  the  use  of  countywide  data  in 
cases  in  which  the  designation  was 
originally  based  on  subcounty  data.  We 
consider  such  a  change  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  criteria  to  be  unfair  to  the 
community  health  centers  (CHC's)  con- 
cerned. Thus,  the  direction  not  to  make 
anv  changes  in  the  application  of  the 
criteria  is  intended  to  require  the  De- 
partment, in  considering  the  possible  de- 
designation  of  an  MUA,  to  use  subcounty 
data  corresponding  specifically  to  the 
data  on  which  the  designation  was  origi- 
nally based  for  the  geographic  area  or 
population  group  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  that 
the  report  language  specifically  exempts 
the  use  of  up-to-date  census  data  from 
the  preclusion.  This  is  because  census 
data,  which  is  used  for  the  subpoverty 
population  and  the  population  over  age 
65,  is  readily  available  on  a  subcounty 
basis  and  thus  poses  no  problem  in  terms 
of  its  application  to  the  criteria.  We  ex- 
pect the  relevant  1980  census  data  to  be- 
come available  in  the  spring  or  summer 
of  1982. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, for  making  these  important  clari- 
fications. As  ranldng  minority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  a  reconciliation  conferee  for 


consideration  of  the  provision  that  was 
enacted  as  section  905  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  I 
would  note  that,  in  my  view,  implemen- 
tation of  the  report  language  in  accord- 
ance with  the  clarifications  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  provided  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  in  section  905  of 
the  reconciliation  measure. 

Mr.  EAUUSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  agrees  with  me 
that  implementation  of  the  report  lan- 
guage in  the  manner  I  have  described 
would  be  consistent  with  that  provision 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors for  the  clarification  and  assurances 
that  they  have  provided.  Both  of  them 
have  a  long  history  of  constructive,  ef- 
fective work  in  helping  to  insure  that 
medical  care  is  available  to  those  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  would  otherwise 
lack  access  to  it.  Their  efforts  here  to- 
day are  further  evidence  of  their  dedica- 
tion to  that  goal. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  to  Senator  Schmitt.  when  I 
learned  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  provided  no  funding  for  the 
State  student  incentive  grant  program 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  it  wm  my  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  funds 
to  continue  the  program.  I  now  under- 
stand that,  under  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357,  the  continuing  resolution  which 
is  before  us,  the  $76.7  million  level  rec- 
ommended in  the  House-passed  Labor, 
Health,  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Act  is  the  level 
at  which  the  SSIG  program  will  be  con- 
tinued. I  refer  to  the  provision  on  page 
3,  lines  8  through  16  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  357  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  correct. 
While  the  full  committee  has  agreed  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  a  program  cannot  be 
eliminated  through  a  continuing  reso- 
lution when  only  one  House  has  deleted 
funding  for  it.  So,  according  to  the  pro- 
vision to  which  he  referred,  since  the 
SSIG  program  is  included  only  in  the 
House  version  of  the  Labor,  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill,  SSIG  would  be  continued 
at  the  lower  of  the  appropriation  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  or  the  cur- 
rent rate.  Since  both  of  these  levels  are 
$76.7  million,  with  passage  and  signing 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  357,  SSIG 
would  be  funded  at  $76.7  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1982,  pending  final  action  on 
the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  clarification  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

BUSINESS  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  rise  at  this  time  in  support  of  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  continuing  resolution  con- 
cerning the  energy  tax  credits  which  was 
added  at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
While  I  have  some  concerns  about  the 
exact  wording  of  that  section  I  joined 


with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  in  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Resolution  232,  on  which  this  section  113 
is  based,  and  I  strongly  support  its  intent. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  incentives  to  encourage  en- 
ergy conservation.  In  fact,  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1979,  during  the  last  Congress,  I 
Introduced  my  first  bill  in  this  area.  That 
legislation  was  followed  toward  the  end 
of  that  Congress  by  a  revised  bill,  S.  3006. 
That  legislation  was  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  last  year  and  was  the  prede- 
cessor to  S.  750,  which  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  earlier  this  fall  and  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

To  say  that  those  most  recent  hear- 
ings evidenced  strong  support  for  the 
concepts  embodied  in  S.  750  would  be  a 
distinct  understatement.  Nine  separate 
panels  of  witnesses  all  testified  strongly 
in  support  of  the  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  the  existing  scheme  of  en- 
ergy tax  credits.  While  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  not  able  to  support  the 
legislation  at  that  time,  they  did  adopt 
a  position  of  neutrality  on  my  proposal 
and  agreed  to  continue  to  work  with  us 
to  fine  tune  it.  That  process  is  now  im- 
derway  and  we  hope  to  have  legislation 
which  the  administration  can  support 
ready  for  introduction  early  next  year. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  now  are  investment 
decisions.  Industrial  efficiency  invest- 
ments are  in  direct  competition  for  the 
capital  expenditures  of  any  Industrial 
entity.  S.  750  is  designed  to  provide  a 
limited  priority  to  those  investments 
which  will  either  save  energy  or  result 
in  the  production  or  use  of  energy  other 
than  oil  and  gas.  Industrial  energy  con- 
servation, together  with  the  use  of  alter- 
native energy  sources,  is  of  interest  and 
concern  to  the  entire  Nation.  That  mes- 
sage is  made  quite  clear  by  looking  at 
the  strong  list  of  cosponsors  of  S.  750, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatee)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  • 
DeConcini)  .  These  cosponsors,  who  now 
number  in  excess  of  15,  come  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Further,  they  are 
representatives  from  energy -producing 
States,  as  well  as  from  energy-consuming 
States.  It  reflects  a  kind  of  phUosophical 
unanimity  which  is  of  obvious  benefit  to 
the  country. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  well 
aware,  during  the  debate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  contained 
the  essence  of  my  legislation.  While  I  was 
unable  to  support  Senator  Kennedy's 
efforts  at  that  time,  I  assured  him  It  was 
not  because  of  the  merits  of  the  lisue, 
but  rather  that  I  felt  it  was  an  Inappro- 
priate time  for  the  Senate  to  con  ider 
this  matter.  At  that  time  I  assured  him, 
with  the  support  of  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker),  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  would  move 
expeditiously  to  consider  my  legislation 
and  other  energy  tax  credit  legislation 
pending  before  it. 


We  have  done  that  as  evidenced  by 
hearings  which  I  chaired  in  the  Energy 
and  Agricultural  Taxation  Subcommit- 
tee on  two  bills — ^my  bill,  S.  750,  and  S. 
1288,  a  bill  to  provide  tax  credits  for  the 
commercial  sector,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Durinberger.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  full  Senate  at  this  time  that  it  is 
my  firm  intention  to  move  early  next 
year  to  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  this  or  similar  legislation.  The 
energy  credits  for  industrial  energy  con- 
servation and  cdtemative  energy  produc- 
tion are '  generally  scheduled  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  1982.  Thus  I  feel  it  critical 
that  we  begin  to  send  the  signal  that  they 
will  be  renewed  in  some  form  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Dole)  Is  on 
the  floor  and  I  wonder  If  I  might  have 
his  attention.  He  and  I  have  discussed 
the  issue  of  energy  tax  incentives  at 
various  times  and  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port he  has  given  me  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  consensus  within 
the  committee  on  the  future  for  these 
Incentives.  As  he  knows,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  industrial  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  production  tax 
credits  which  are  generally  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  1982.  As  he  also 
knows,  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  Finance 
Committee  consider  those  credits  and, 
in  particular,  legislation  on  which  I  re- 
cently held  hearings,  S.  750,  and  I  won- 
der if  he  might  give  us  some  guidance 
as  to  his  plans  for  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  would.  First  let  me 
express  to  the  Senate  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  work  that  Senator 
Wallop  has  done  this  year  as  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Agricultural  Taxation.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  Jurisdictional  areas  within 
the  Finance  Committee's  purview  and  I 
think  Senator  Wallop  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  leadi  rship  in  the  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  his  responsibilities 
to  date. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  have  indicated  pre- 
viously to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop).  I.  like  he,  be- 
lieve that  the  Finance  Committee  must 
try  to  address  the  issue  of  these  expiring 
energy  tax  credits  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  suspect  that  we  will 
have  a  variety  of  very  significant  tax 
issues  presented  to  us  in  the  next  session 
and  it  is  my  view  that  consideration  of 
the  energy  tax  credit  issues  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, together  with  our  consideration  of 
those  other  issues.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  has  done  a  fine  Job  in  prepar- 
ing the  background  and  laying  the 
foundation  for  consideration  of  his  leg- 
islation and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  next  year  when  the  full  Senate 
Finance  Committee  begins  its  considera- 
tion of  his  proposals.  I  should  caution, 
however,  that  we  may  very  well  face  the 
task  of  raising  a  substantial  amount  of 
additional  Federal  revenue  next  year  and 
any  extension  of  energy  credits  will  have 


to  be  consistent  with  our  overall  fiscal 
objectives. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  distinguished  chairman  that  any  ex- 
tension or  restructuring  of  these  credits 
must  fit  within  responsible  budget  lim- 
itations. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  for  his  support  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  next  year 
on  legislation  to  make  the  energy  cred- 
its more  effective  to  achieve  their  orig- 
inally intended  goals. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  while  I  support 
section  113  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
I  do  have  some  questions  atx>ut  its  effect. 
If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatxe)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DECoHcnn) , 
I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions. 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  this  section 
of  the  continuing  resolution  may  be 
viewed  as  being  somewhat  inflexible  in  its 
application  and  may  restrict  the  Finance 
Committee's  ability  to  do  certain  things. 
For  example,  while  I  have  always  strong- 
ly supported  the  concept  of  energy  con- 
servation and  alternative  energy  produc- 
tion tax  credits,  it  is  my  feeling  that  some 
of  the  credits  are  not  working  as  intend- 
ed. In  other  words,  the  essence  of  my 
proposal,  S.  750,  is  not  only  to  extend 
the  credits  but  to  improve  their  effective- 
ness. To  that  end,  that  legislation  along 
with  other  proposals  which  I  currently 
have  under  consideration,  would  make 
several  improvements  to  the  existing 
structure  of  the  energy  tax  credits.  My 
speciflc  question,  then,  is  first,  is  it  the 
intent  of  this  section  as  well  as  the  orig- 
inail  resolution  to  not  only  prevent  pre- 
mature termination  of  the  existing  tax 
credits,  but  also  to  encourage  the  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  selective  exten- 
sions of  the  effective  period  for  these 
credits,  for  example,  some  of  those  which 
are  presently  scheduled  to  expire  in  1982? 

Second,  is  it  the  further  intention  of 
the  authors  of  this  provision  and  the 
original  resolution  that  the  Finance 
Committee  will  have  the  fiexibility  to 
make  improvements  within  the  structure 
of  the  credits  and  not  be  encouraged 
merely  to  continue  the  credits  or  extend 
them  in  their  current  form  if,  indeed,  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  the  current  form  of  the  credits 
needs  improvement? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  First,  let  me  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  for  the  interest  he  has 
shown  in  this  area  and  his  continued 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  energy  tax  in- 
centives. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions, 
it  is  clearly  my  view  that  the  intent  of 
the  original  resolution  is  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting incentives,  and  it  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  language  of  the 
continuing  resolution  reflects  that  same 
intent.  It  is  entirely  consistent  in  my  view 
for  the  Finance  Committee  to  begin  to 
examine  these  credits  next  year  and  to 
consider  extending  some  of  the  credits 
and  making  them  more  effective.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  resolution  in  anyway  ham- 
pers your  proposed  approach  to  these 
credits.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  indicates  to 


the  Senate  Finance  Committee  the 
strong  support  that  exists  within  the 
Senate  for  the  concept  of  these  credits 
and  that  recommended  improvements 
are  certainly  welcome. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  It  \s  certainly  not  my  intent  to 
eliminate  or  even  interfere  with  the  prop- 
er role  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  do 
find  it  important,  however,  that  this  body 
express  clearly  at  this  time  its  support 
for  the  continuation  of  those  Federal  tax 
incentives  for  energy  conservation  and 
the  development  of  renewable  eneivy 
sources  which  we  have  provided  for  in 
sections  38,  44C,  and  44D,  and  other  ap- 
propriate sections  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue (Tode  of  1954.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  support  given  by  the  Approprisa,ians 
Committee  and  I  t^iank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  patience.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues,  Senator  Chafee  and 
Senator  MATStmACA,  for  their  leadership 
in  gaining  such  broad  bipartisan  support 
for  the  resolution.  I  believe  there  were 
64  cosponsors  at  last  count. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  also  my  un- 
derstanding of  that  language  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  appreciate  very  mudi 
the  response  of  the  Senators  and  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConciki)  on  his  most 
timely  and  effective  work  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  urging  this  lan- 
guage be  included  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  also  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing worii  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chafee)  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca).  Let  me  indi- 
cate to  you  that  that  was  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original  resolution  and  why  I 
strongly  support  section  113  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  These  credits  should 
be  examined  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing in  the  Finance  Committee  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)  in  that  effort.  He  has  al- 
ways been  an  extremely  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Clommittee  whose 
views  are  widely  listened  to  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  and  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  me  to  be  able  to  count  on  his 
assistance  in  bringing  that  legislation 
forward. 

Mr.  CHAFEIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  I  assure  him  that  as  I 
have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the  reso- 
lution here  before  us  I  likewise  will  be 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  Finance 
Committee  deliberations  on  the  Senator's 
bill  and  oa  other  issues  relating  in  gen- 
eral to  the  existing  structure  of  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  pro- 
duction tax  incentives. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  lot*  forward  to  the 
Senator's  assistance.  Of  particular  inter- 
est to  me,  as  the  Senator  knows,  are  the 
two  areas  of  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  energy  production 
development.  On  the  energy  conservation 
side  I  have  been  working  for  some  time 
now  cm  a  prc^x)sal  which  would  allow  in- 
dustry more  flexibility  in  making  invest- 
ments that  would  qualify  for  these  tax 
incentives.  The  current  industrial  energy 
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conservation  incentives  are  quite  re- 
strictive and  In  my  view  where  they  work, 
they  work  somewhat  by  accident.  That  is 
not  to  say.  as  I  have  stressed  many  times, 
that  they  should  be  eliminated.  Rather. 
It  says  to  me  that  rather  than  merely 
extending  them,  because  I  think  the  con- 
cept is  good,  we  ought  to  look  at  how  to 
make  them  more  effective.  My  legislation 
would  improve  upon  the  list  approach  of 
current  law  by  providing  a  new  category 
of  investment  which  would  require  the 
taxpayer  only  to  show  that  his  invest- 
ment had  resulted  in  a  saving  of  so  much 
energy  per  unit  of  output.  Further,  the 
legislation  contains  provisions  designed 
to  assure  that  thoie  investments  which 
are  so  cost  effective  that  they  ought  to 
go  forward  on  their  own  will  only  re- 
ceive a  reduced  credit.  Likewise,  the  leg- 
islation would  only  grant  a  reduced 
credit  to  those  investments  which  are  so 
expensive  that  they  are  not  suflBciently 
cost  effective  that  they  ought  to  receive 
the  same  level  of  tax  encouragement 

I  believe  this  approach  is  workable. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  that 
appeared  before  my  subcommittee  last 
month  likewise  so  believe  and  I  am 
anxious  that  the  Finance  Committee  now 
should  get  on  with  the  process  of  consid- 
eration of  my  legislation. 

The  second  area  of  deep  concern  to  me 
has  been  the  development  of  effective  in- 
centives for  alternative  energy  develop- 
ment. S.  750.  in  its  current  form,  contains 
incentives  for  the  conversion  of  industrial 
facilities  from  the  use  of  oil  and  gas  to 
coal,  and  for  the  production  of  alterna- 
tive fuels.  We  heard  considerable  testi- 
mony at  our  hearings  that  other  areas  of 
alternative  energy  development  likewise 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  development 
of  effective  incentives.  For  example,  the 
current  tax  incentives,  as  they  have  been 
administered  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  has  discriminated  against  the 
development  of  our  extensive  oil  shale 
and  tar  sand  resources.  I  am  considering 
legislation  to  address  that  Imbalance. 
Further,  the  application  of  these  credits 
to  synthetic  fuel  facilities  is  an  area  that 
needs  further  consideration  to  provide  an 
effective  tax  credit  incentive  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  commitment  we  made 
when  the  Senate  approved  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  to  assist  a  limited 
number  of  commercial-sized  synthetic 
fuel  facilities. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Baker  >  is  currently  on 
the  floor.  He  and  I  have  discussed  this 
previously  and  are  currently  working  on 
legislation  in  this  area.  My  concern  in 
the  synthetic  fuels  area  is  that  we  carry 
through  on  the  commitment  that  we 
made  in  the  last  Congress  to  encourage 
at  least  the  beginning  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  potentially  important 
industry.  I  believe  this  is  still  an  impor- 
tant goal  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
move  away  from  it  merely  because  of 
changing  perceptions  of  the  need  for 
such  a  program  due  to  temporary  sur- 
pluses of  oil  in  the  worldwide  markets. 
There  are  several  things  we  need  to  do 
with  the  existing  credits  to  perfect  their 
application  to  the  synthetic  fuels  indus- 
try. This  must  be  done  early  next  year  to 
make  possible  the  development  of  these 
facilities  and  to  carry  forward  our  com- 


mitment to  those  Investors  who  have 
placed  at  risk  millions  of  dollars  of  their 
own  capital  on  the  expectation  of  a  con- 
tinued program  of,  effective  tax  Incen- 
tives to  encourage  the  development  of 
this  fledgling  industry.  In  my  view  three 
things  need  to  be  done  to  carry  out  that 
commitment.  First,  consideration  needs 
to  be  given  to  revising  the  effective  date 
provisions  for  the  energy  credit  on  these 
facilities  so  that  development  of  the  fa- 
cilities can  coimt  on  the  credit  for  In- 
vestments made  after  1982.  Second,  the 
language  of  the  credit  as  it  applies  to 
synthetic  fuel  facilities  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied to  avoid  an  extremely  restrictive  in- 
terpretation which  IRS  has  taken  which 
has  effectively  eliminated  the  credit  for 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Investment  In 
equipment  needed  to  make  these  facili- 
ties operable.  TTiird,  because  these  proj- 
ects have  such  a  long  construction 
period,  revision  needs  to  be  made  to  the 
recently  passed  accelerated  capital  recov- 
ery system  to  allow  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion to  be  claimed  during  the  construc- 
tion period.  The  allowance  of  progress 
expenditure  depreciation  was  an  essen- 
tial figure  of  all  of  the  originally  pro- 
posed capital  recovery  schemes,  but  was 
removed  at  the  last  minute  from  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  In  order  to 
allow  for  the  leasing  rules.  Disallowance 
of  progress  expenditure  depreciation  v/lll 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  economic 
viability  of  these  high-cost  long  con- 
struction period  synthetic  fuel  facilities. 
I  know  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
shares  my  concerns  and  perhaps  he 
might  like  to  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
for  his  leadership  In  this  area.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  correct  in  recog- 
nizing my  interest  in  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment. As  he  knows,  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  as  to  the  need  to  make  the 
existing  credits  an  effective  investment 
incentive  for  synthetic  fuel  facilities.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  Indicated  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  Introduction  of  Senate 
Resolution  232,  one  of  the  projects  which 
could  be  significantly  affected  by  actions 
in  the  energy  credit  area  is  a  synfuel 
project  in  my  State.  Failure  to  extend  the 
existing  tax  credits  applicable  to  that 
project  would  have  a  severe  Impact  on 
the  ability  to  arrange  private  financing 
for  the  facility.  Development  of  some  first 
generation  commercial  synfuel  facilities 
which  tap  some  of  our  vast  eastern  coal 
resources  must  be  a  national  priority  If 
we  are  to  attain  our  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  The  beauty  of  the  tax  credit 
approach  is  that  it  does  not  require  gov- 
ernmental intervention  into  select  proj- 
ects on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Thus, 
the  tax  incentives  of  which  we  speak 
would  be  available  to  private  entrepre- 
neurs willing  to  make  the  necessary  fi- 
nancial commitments  on  their  own  to  go 
ahead  with  these  projects. 

I  would  like  to  take  one  more  moment, 
Mr.  President,  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee) 
for  his  interest  and  leadership  on  this 
matter.  This  section  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation—section 113 — is  based  on  his  Ini- 
tiative, Senate  Resolution  232.  I  support 
the  intent  of  that  resolution  and  appre- 


ciate the  opportimity  to  engage  In  this 
colloquy  to  clarify  the  flexibility  Intended 
by  its  author. 

In  closing,  again  let  me  thank  you. 
Senator  Wallop,  for  your  leadership  In 
this  area  and  express  my  support  to  you 
of  your  efforts  to  have  these  Issues  con- 
sidered early  next  year  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  comments 
and  look  forward  to  his  continuing  sup- 
port In  this  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  leadership  in 
this  area  and  indicate  my  continued  sup- 
port for  their  efforts. 

MENTAL     HEALTH     BENEFITS    FOB    FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduced an  amendment  on  November  5 
to  maintain  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield's 
mental  health  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees at  the  1981  level  because  Blue 
Cross  had  reduced  the  copayment  from 
80-20  to  70-30  In  1981  with  no  limit  to 
the  visits;  and  for  1982  they  are  propos- 
ing to  reduce  the  copayment  to  50-50, 
with  a  limit  of  50  visits.  There  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  program  when  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment can  discriminate  against  one  class 
of  patients  by  arbitrarily  telling  the  In- 
surance carriers  to  take  their  cuts  out 
of  mental  health. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
supports  my  amendment  because  they 
believe  that  mental  health  benefits 
should  be  equal  and  comparable  to  medi- 
cal benefits.  What  is  equal  and  compar- 
able? When  mental  health  benefits  are 
counted  as  a  supplemental  benefit  equally 
in  every  way  as  medical  benefits,  that  is 
"equal  and  comparable."  For  example,  if 
the  duration  and  frequency  of  visits  to 
treat  medical  disorders  Is  determined  by 
medical  necessity,  then  the  duration  and 
frequency  of  visits  to  treat  mental  and 
nervous  disorders  should  be  similarly 
treated.  Putting  an  arbitrary  limit  of 
50  visits  on  the  treatment  of  nervous  and 
mental  disorders  denies  the  mental 
health  professional  the  opportunity  to 
prescribe  a  correct  and  optimal  amount 
of  treatment,  and  denies  those  Federal 
workers  the  right  to  intensive  psycho- 
therapy or  psychoanalysis,  which  may 
necessitate  daily  visits. 

If  the  copayment  for  the  supplemental 
Is  80-20,  then  it  should  be  80-20  to  both 
medical  and  mental  disorders.  U  the 
deductible  is  $100,  then  it  should  be  $100 
for  medical  and  mental.  The  same  life- 
time coverages  should  apply  to  both 
medical  and  mental.  This.  Is  what  I  be- 
lieve "equal  and  comparable"  to  mean. 

In  my  correspondence  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  said  I  realized  OPMs 
economic  shortfall;  I  did  not  ask  for 
more  benefits  or  more  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  have  received  thousands  of 
letters  and  calls  from  Federal  employees 
asking  me  to  encourage  OPM  not  to 
make  mental  health  benefits  one  of  the 
primary  targets  of  the  cuts.  I  feel  ttie 
cuts  would  have  been  more  reasonable 
had  they  been  made  equally. 

I  understand  Senator  Stevens'  posl- 
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tlon.  As  chairman  of  the  Postal  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee,  he  Is  cwicemed 
that  Blue  Cross  would  drop  out  of  the 
1982  season  leaving  over  half  the  Fed- 
eral employees  without  that  coverage.  I 
also  am  encouraged  that  both  Senator 
Stevens,  and  the  House  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  are  prepared  to  revamp 
the  entire  Federal  employment  health 
benefit  program  early  in  1982. 

There  Is  a  need  to  have  a  governmen- 
tal comment  and  review,  to  have  the 
negotiations  open,  and  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem whereby  mental  health  benefits  are 
offered  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
supplemental  medical  benefits.  I  look 
forward  to  participating  in  the  hearings 
that  Senator  Stevens  will  be  holding  on 
this  subject.  I  also  believe  there  is  a  need 
for  expert  testimony  in  this  field  to  fac- 
tually correct  some  of  the  misconcep- 
tions regarding  this  treatment;  certain- 
ly, if  we  were  talking  about  heart  disease, 
we  would  want  testimony  from  a  cardi- 
ologist. I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a 
mental  health  professional  from  the 
State  of  New  York  testify  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  the  American  Psychoanalytic  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Stevens 
and  his  staff  for  the  cooperation  they 
have  given  to  me  and  my  staff  on  work- 
ing toward  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  D'Amato  for 
his  willingness  to  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  situation  we  face. 

It  is  important  we  let  the  1982  Fed- 
eral employment  health  benefit  program 
follow  this  year's  course  without  further 
interference.  Due  to  spiralling  costs  and 
budget  constraints,  we  need  to  look  se- 
riously at  revamping  the  program.  To 
make  any  changes  at  this  time,  however, 
could  prove  disastrous. 

I  have  asked  the  GAO  to  start  an  In- 
depth  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
providing  insurance  for  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  I  am  committed  to  holding 
hearings  in  early  1982  on  this  subject. 
At  that  time,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  testify,  as  well  as  a  New  York 
mental  health  professional  representing 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  the  American  Psychoanalytical 
Association. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  adequate 
coverage  for  mental  health  benefits. 
Mental  health  care  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  other  forms  of  health  care. 
If  reductions  in  Federal  employee  health 
care  should  become  necessary,  no  form, 
'ncluding  the  mental  health  benefit, 
should  be  forced  to  bear  a  greater  share 
of  the  reductions. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Alaska  and  New  York,  Senators 
Stevens  and  D'Amato,  concerting  men- 
tal health  benefits  under  the  Federal  em- 
ployee's health  benefits  plan.  Earlier  this 
year,  during  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  mental  health,  al- 
coholism, and  drug  abuse  block  grant, 
I  fought  to  insure  that  Federal  funding 
for  mental  health  would  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  was  afraid  that  the 


stigma  against  mental  Illness  and  the  re- 
luctance of  mentally  ill  Individuals  to 
express  their  need  for  Federal  assistance 
in  this  area  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
funding  for  this  critical  area.  Fortun- 
ately, through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Hatch  and  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, we  wert  able  to  Insure  an  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  mental  health  pro- 
grams which  would  phase  out  as  States 
absorbed  the  administration  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  this  block  grant. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  supported 
the  proposed  D'Amato  amendment.  And 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  support  the 
efforts  of  Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator 
Stevens  to  review  the  procedures  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  that 
resulted  in  this  reduction  In  mental 
health  benefits.  I  am  concerned  that 
mental  health  benefits  under  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  plan  Is 
being  unfairly  discriminated  against. 
The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  is 
faced  with  making  reductions  in  the 
Federal  cost  under  the  FEHB  program. 
I  realize  that  these  reductions  in  health 
benefits  must  be  made,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  a  unilateral  decision  was 
made  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, notwithstanding  clear  congres- 
sional expressions  of  concern,  that  men- 
tal health  benefits  be  reduced. 

Last  April,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
joined  Senators  D'Amato,  Domenici, 
and  Warner  in  a  letter  to  OPM  and  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  urging  that  "Federal 
employees  coverage  for  outpatient  psy- 
chotherapy be  restored  to  the  previous 
level  of  20-percent  payment  by  the  em- 
ployee and  80  percent  by  insurance,  and 
that  the  $50,000  lifetime  limit  on  treat- 
ment for  ner\x>us  and  mental  disorders 
be  removed";  the  OPM  and  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  have  chosen  to  not  only  ig- 
nore this  congressional  recommendation, 
but  to  further  reduce  the  Federal  copay- 
ment and  impose  a  visit  maximum  as 
weU. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  took 
this  unilateral  action  In  defiance  of  con- 
gressional Intent,  and  without  consider- 
ing the  effect  that  this  reduction  will 
have  on  the  Individuals  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  these  health  benefits.  Because 
of  the  stigma  that  still  exists  concerning 
mental  Illness,  many  Individuals  are  re- 
luctant to  seek  the  professional  help  they 
need.  This  action  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  seen:is  to  reinforce 
this  stigma,  by  deeming  mental  health 
benefits  the  most  expendable. 

I  support  and  am  grateful  for  Senator 
Steven's  Initiative  to  hold  hearings  to 
revamp  the  entire  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program.  I  support  his 
and  Senator  D'Amato 's  efforts  to  Insure 
that  mental  health  benefits  will  be  pro- 
vided on  an  equal  and  comparable  basis 
to  medical  benefits. 

EKERCT  CREDITS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution contains  the  basic  thrust  of  Senate 
Resolution  232.  This  resolution,  which 
has  gained  the  support  of  over  60  Sena- 
tors, expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 


that  the  existing  tax  credits  for  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy  develop- 
ment should  not  be  eliminated  or 
reduced. 

I  have  addressed  the  Senate  before  mi 
my  views  of  the  Importance  of  the  tax 
credits  and  of  the  need  for  Senate  Reso- 
lution 232.  i  believe  that  the  credits  are 
essential  to  maintaining  a  balanced 
energy  policy.  With  the  budget  cuts  al- 
ready enacted,  the  credits  are  the  only 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
sources.  Furthermore,  the  announcement 
by  the  President  that  the  administration 
is  considering  a  proposal  to  repeal  the 
energy  credits  has  made  businesses  and 
individuals  reluctant  to  pursue  energy 
related  investments.  An  affirmative  state- 
ment by  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
credits  will  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  investment. 

One  of  the  tax  credits  that  is  protected 
by  the  resolution  is  an  11 -percent  credit 
for  investments  in  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties. This  credit  is  especially  Important 
for  Maine,  because  hydroelectric  energy 
is  one  of  our  few  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources generally  available  throughout 
the  State. 

The  National  Alliance  for  Hydroelec- 
tric Energy  has  prepared  a  paper  dis- 
cussing several  issues  involved  in  the 
effect  of  the  tax  credit  on  hydroelectric 
energy  development.  I  found  the  paper 
very  Informative  and  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Assessment  of  Energy  Tax  Credits 

aSTTR 

The  repeal  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  Is  con- 
trary to  the  underlying  premise  of  the  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  that  was  en- 
acted this  spring. 

DISCUSSION 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  energy  tax 
credit  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  economic  recovery  Earlier 
this  year,  the  administration  asked  Congress 
to  reduce  or  completely  eliminate  many  of 
the  direct  spending  energy  programs  that 
were  enacted  during  recent  years.  In  urging 
the  acceptance  of  these  recommendations, 
the  administration  assured  Congress  that  ex- 
isting tax  Incentives  for  energy  conservation 
and  alfmative  enerey  production  would  be 
retained  and  that  they  would  provide  the 
added  incentive  needed  to  stimulate  energy 
develooment.  In  the  case  of  the  hydroptower 
Industry,  the  administration  recommended 
the  complete  elimination  of  DOE's  small- 
scale  hydropower  program  on  the  ground 
that  the  combined  21  percent  energy  and 
regular  Investment  tax  credit  for  hydropower 
projects  provides  a  sufficient  Incentive  for 
hydropower  development: 

The  administration  will  propose  a  34  per- 
cent reduction  In  energy  supply  programs 
In  geoUiermal,  energy  storage,  electric  energy 
systems,  energy  Impact  assistance,  environ- 
mental studies,  uranium  resource  assess- 
ments and  hydropower  as  part  of  the  general 
effort  to  employ  market  forces  instead  of 
bureaucratlcaUy-admlnlstered  programs  to 
achieve  national  energy  goals.  These  reduc- 
tions wlll: 

Termlnate  subsidies  for  all  additional 
small  hydropower  demonstrations  since  suf- 
nclent  Incentives  are  already  provided 
through  a  21  percent  Investment  tax  credit 
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KOA  throttgb  credit  pragrams  Jn  the  Deput-  in  order  to  permit  the  critical  development  clearly  contrary  to  both  our  near  term  and 

ment  of  Agriculture.'  of  renewable  domestic  energy  resources,  the  our  long  term  national  Interest.  The  energy 

Many  membetB  of  the  private  sector  and  Treasury  Department  should  pursue  policies  tax  credit  for  hydropower  Is  necessary  to  off- 
many  members  of  Congress  supported  the  which  are  consistent  with  the  prior  actions  set,  In  part,  this  imbalance. 
Prealdant's  program  becaiise  of  the  admin-  of    the   administration    and   Congress,    and  xasus 
Istration's  assurances  that  the  tax  Incentives  shoxild  not  propose  the  repeal  of  the  energy  ^j^^  energy  tax  credit  for  hydropower  pK>J- 
for  alternative  energy  development   would  tax  credit.  ^^  ^  necessary  to  encourage  hydropower 
be  retained.  The  repeal  of  the  energy  Ui  lasut  development 
^r,,n21^ri*nHtnf  {^l^rthl^administ™^  Other  incentives  do  not  provide  adequate  discusmok 
^Tn'^^d  tt^XS^'^rCon^'^nrthe  support  for  hydropower  development.  Many    energy    projects,    and    part,cul«-ly 
private  sector.  It  would  also  undermine  the  discussion  hydroelectric  projects,  entail  such  high  capl- 
very  foundaUon  of  the  energy  program  con-  it  has  been  argued  that  Incentives  pro-  ^  <^^  ^a*  they  do  not  ordlMrUy  provide 
talned  In  the  Prertdenfs  economic  recovery  vlded  in  the  recent  economic  recovery  tax  »  sufficient  rate  of  return  to  attract  Inves- 
program.  act  are  adequate  to  stimulate  hydropower  tora.  While  the  avallaWUty  of  the  energy  tax 
ISSUE  development.  However,  this  Is  simply  not  the  credit  has  made  these  energy  projects  at^c- 

The   Energy   Tax   Credit   for   hydropower  case.  Preliminary  studies  conducted  by  the  "ve  to  a  variety  of  corporate  and  individual 

ine   luicnsy  ^»»   v^rcuii.   iur   li^ruiuj/uwci  Aiiian-B  Pnr  Hurtrnoiprtrir  F-norev  Investors,  these  Investors  would  probably  not 

projects  win  not  result  In  revenue  loss  to  the  National  Ainan.e  ror  Myaroeieciric  Jijiergy  „rr.\t^t^  ir  +*i«  Mn«nrv  tux 

Treasury  because  the  cost  of  the  credit  will  demonstrate   that   the   replacement   of   the  *^J^*  JL.'^^L.C^                           ^^ 

be  more  than  offset  by  Increased  tax  reve-  ADR  depreciation  system  with  the  ACRS  sys-  w^t  T^plf^^ul  on  eaultv  of  the  90th 

nuea  to  the  Treaaurv  tem  will  only  Increase  the  return  to  hydro-  The  typical  return  on  equity  or  the  »oin 

nuea  to  the  Treasury.  developers  by  merely  5  percent   (see  percenUle  of   Fortune   500   corporaUone  In 

DISCUSSION  »^g  following  toble)  IBM  was  32  percent  after  taxes.  With  the 

The  energy  tax  credit  represents  an  InlUal  rttitbk  nw  iboitttt  energy  tax  credit,  a  typical  hydropower  proj- 

casb  outlay  by  the  government  to  stimulate  kctubh  oh  e^qditt  ^^  offers  a  return  of  22.8  percent  after  taxes, 

the    development    of    hydropower    projects.  With  Energy  Tax  Credit :  However,  without  the  energy  tax  credit,  the 

However,   because   of   the   additional    taxes  Percent  return  on   Investment  of  a  typical   hydro- 

that  will  be  coUected  on  the  operating  profits             ADR  - 21.7  power  drops  by  44  percent  to  12.7  percent. 

of  the  additional  hydropower  projects  which             ACRS 22.  8  Because  this  reduced  rate  of  return  Is  actu- 

are  developed  as  a  result  of  the  credit,  the  without  Energy  Tax  Credit-  ^^^  '•"  ****°  ^ecn  be  realized  on  many  other, 

energy  tax  credit  results  in  a  net  revenue  Percent  ™o™  conventional  investment,  few  Investors 

gain,  not  a  net  revenue  loss,  to  the  Treasury.  ^DR            -                                            12  1  would  be  Interested  In  hydropower  projects 

Initial  projections  by  the  National  Alliance             ACRS -          W" 12  7  '^  <*•  energy  tax  credit  were  repealed. 

J^f  ^IZ1lZ^^^J'rl?.^T^^^l^^  fL^  It  While  the'rVse'arch'and"deveio"pm"e'nt  credit  i«n« 

^.f'.^fi^  h^  L„.«/t?t^h^^>f  »^nt^^«?>,I^^  ^  °f  so'ne  interest  In  refining  hydropower  Constant   changes   In   government   policy 

s^eT^u'ii^rthf  e'diri^^at'^ieLfii  TJ^Sar^ff  te^ertonfut^e!:  ^T  T""^  ^^•''^r  r^re^^S; 

'x\z'^rT  ^"s,r'  "'*'^"*'  ^°"  "'■  rTcuirTh'^s.^fhrrse^'iLVd'^deVo;"  s^^o^'wrmS,^"''^*  **'  "**  ^"^"^ 

triDutabie  to  tne  credit.  j^^^  ^^.^^jj  ^jj  j^^^^  jj^^j^  i^pa^t  on  the  disctjbsion 

Mstn  growth  of  Installed  hydropower  capacity.  .  ^       ^  ^   ^                .              «  tv.  ^i.^..^ 

If  the  administration  proposes  the  repeal  issu.  ,  Although  hydropower  Is  one  of  the  oldest 

of  the  energy  tax  credit.  It  will  further  un-  „  ,^  ^„„„  t»,^^it  for  hvrtr«,i.rtrir  ^^fS'.n'    """^  f??^  ^».7^  ,^-g»-!?h«' 

j-._„,_„  tyZ „«H=^„«  „»  wr.ii  at.<>^<.  or,rf  "  *"*  energy  tax  credit  for  hydroelectric  piled  40  percent  of  U.S.  power  In  1940 — the 

dermlne  the  confidence  of  Wal  Street  and  development    Is   repealed,    energy    decisions  small-scale   hydropower   Industry   Is   eesen- 

the   business    community   In    Its   economic  ^,„  ^^^  ^e  based  on  the  true  c^t  of  energy  u"  ly  Inew  Industry.  Even  under  normal 

recovery  program.  alternatives,  and  the  lack  of  parity  between  clrcimistances.  a  new  Industry  Is  imcertaln 

DISCUSSION  hydropower  and  the  oil  Industry  will  be  ex-  and  precarious  In  Its  Infancy.  However,  the 

Since  It  assumed  power,  the  Reagan  ad-  aggerated.  constant  reversals  of  federal  policy  and  the 
ministration  has  pursued  conflicting  policies  discussion  substantial  periods  of  uncertainty  surround- 
regardlng  the  energy  tax  credit.  It  urged  One  argument  that  has  been  raised  to  ing  the  regulatory  and  financial  climate  for 
Congress  to  reduce  or  completely  eliminate  Justify  the  repeal  of  the  energy  tax  credit  is  hydropower  development  have  dramatically 
many  of  the  direct  spending  energy  programs  that  without  the  credit,  energy  will  be  priced  Increased  the  risks  associated  with  the  In- 
enacted  during  the  Carter  administration,  to  reflect  Its  true  cost  and  energy  choices  dustry.  This  administration  cannot  expect 
relying  on  the  availability  of  the  energy  tax  will  therefore  be  based  solely  on  the  relative  the  Industry  to  develop  Into  a  flourishing, 
credit  to  stimulate  alternative  energy  devel-  cost  of  various  forms  of  energy.  However,  self-sustaining  Industry  amidst  the  oon- 
opment  and  energy  conservation.  At  the  this  Is  not  the  case,  since  energy  choices  stantly  changing  signals  from  Was}-.lngrton. 
same  time,  however.  It  proposed  extremely  would  still  be  distorted  due  to  heavy  subsl-  If  the  hydropower  Industry  Is  ever  to  de- 
restrlctlve  "at  risk"  rules  as  part  of  the  Eco-  dies  which  remain  In  place  for  conventional  velop  Into  a  stable  Industry,  which  Is  cei>&- 
nomlc  Recovery  Tax  Act.  If  enacted  In  the  sources  of  energy,  and  particularly  for  Im-  ble  of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
form  proposed  by  the  administration,  these  ported  petroleum.  Oil  and  gas  receive  a  sub-  the  resolution  of  the  nation's  energy  crisis, 
rules  would  have  substantially  diminished  stantlal  subsidy  as  a  result  of  the  deduction  the  administration  must  begin  to  give  It 
the  Impact  of  the  energy  and  Investment  tax  for  Intangible  drilling  and  development  costs  consistent  treatment, 
credits.    These    proposals    sent    conflicting  and  the  availability  of  percentage  depletion.  issue 

signals  to  the  energy  Industry,  and  certainly  A  particularly  substantial  subsidy  for  the  _.  ,  .„.,k™^  t-,  ,~rtit  hiu.  hwn  an  effec- 

contributed    to    the    business    community's  use  of  Imported  oil  Is  the  "DOD  surcharge"—  ^*  e°«^  ^*  <^*"*  '*"*  °**°  "°  '^'^ 

lack  of  confidence  In  the  administration's  the    Incremental    portion    of    the    defense  "'*  incentive.       ^^^^ 

program.  budget  necessary  to  "protect"  our  heavy  de-  discussion 

Congress  accepted  many  of  the  admlnls-  pendence  on  Middle  East  and  other  foreign  The  energy  Ux  credit.  In  combination  with 

tratlon's  recommended  cuts  In  direct  spend-  sources  of  petroleum.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  other  Federal  Incentives,  has  been  an  ex- 

ing  programs,  but  expressly  exemoted  many  quarter  of  our  defense  budget  Is  spent  to  tremely  effective  Incentive  for  hydropower 

energy  projects  from   the  proposed   at-risk  protect  our  foreign  sources  of  energy.  This  Is  development.  This  Is  demonstrated  by  the 

rules.  The  energy  Industry  had  Just  begun  equivalent  to  $20  per  barrel  of  Imported  oil,  substantial  rise  In  the  number  of  prellml- 

to  adjust  to  the  changed  climate  created  by  bringing  the  total  cost  of  Imported  petroleum  nary  permit  applications  filed  with  the  Ped- 

these  congressional  actions  when  the  admin-  ^°  '""''e  than  $56  per  barrel.  eral  Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  In  1976. 

Istratlon  announced  its  Intention  to  seek  re-  The  federal  government  has  also  provided  only  two  such  applications  were  filed.  By  the 

peal  of  all  of  the  tax  Incentives  for  alterna-  substantial  subsidies  to  the  nuclear  Indiistry.  end  of  1981 ,  It  Is  expected  that  more  than 

tlve      energy      development      and      energy  These  subsidies  include  funding  for  research  1,800  applications  will  have  been  filed.  These 

conservation.   This  has  once  again   created  *"**  development  and  for  comii.erclallzatlon.  1.800     applications     represent     more    than 

uncertainty  regarding  the  future  of  the  al-  °'®'"  *he  years,  billions  of  dollars  have  been  18,000  megawatts  of  Installed  capacity.  This 

tematlve  energy  industry.  This  continuing  spent  on  these  subsidies.  The  subsidies  are  dramatic  Increase  Is  In  large  part  due  to  the 

atmosphere  of  uncertainty  has  further  ag-  "^°*  reflected  In  the  cost  of  energy  to  the  con-  stimulative  effect  of  the  hydropower  credit, 

gravated  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  sumer.  but  are  Instead  paid  out  of  general  jssvk 

reminiscent  of  the  constant  changes  In  pol-  „iiv„,„,,"     !t^     L                   J°^    Imported  »   nation's  enennr  crisis 

lev  which  were  so  d«m«<riT,<7  fn  „«fioT,.i  ,;«„  Petroleum  and  other   conventional   sources  *°*  nation  s  energy  crisis. 

flLr«!  durtng  t^e  Carter  admlnfstratL  °^  """^Y  remain  In  effect,  market  forces  will  discussion 

In  order  to  restore  confidence  in  the  con-  *""  "''*''*'*  *'"*  ''*"  "^^  ^^'^  determine  en-  Studies  show  that  the  total  energy  poten- 
slstency  of  the  administration's  nollcles  and  ^''^  choices.  In  fact.  Government  Incentives  tlal  from  hydropower.  geothermal  energy, 
^  win  actually  encourage  the  use  of  conven-  wind  energy,  cogeneratlon  and  waste  recy- 

•The    President's    Budget    Reform    Plan,  tlonal  energy  forms  over  the  use  of  hydro-  cling  Is  almost  5  billion  barrels  of  oil  equlva- 

Whlte  House,  (1981).  p.  4-18.  power  as   an   energy   source.  This  result  Is  lent  (BOE)  per  year.  The  latter  Is  equal  to 
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approximately  13  million  BOE  per  day  which 
l3  about  twice  our  dally  oil  imports. 

The  national  Interest  requires  the  maxl- 
mimi  development  of  these  renewable  re- 
sources In  order  to  minimize  our  dependence 
on  Increasingly  insecure  foreign  energy 
sources.  Energy  tax  credits  can  have  signifi- 
cant Impact  In  stimulating  this  develop- 
ment. It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  with- 
draw the  critical  support  provided  by  energy 
tax  credits  at  this  time. 

ISSUE 

The  energy  tax  credit  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant under  current  economic  circum- 
stances to  offset  the  Impact  of  rising  Inter- 
est rates. 

DISCUSSION 

The  energy  tax  credit  is  a  necessary  Incen- 
tive to  promote  the  development  of  the 
hydropower  Industry.  However,  It  Is  particu- 
larly Important  In  these  times  of  rising  In- 
terest rates.  Interest  rates  during  recent 
months  have  been  unusually  high,  and  are 
not  expected  to  decrease  substantially  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  energy  tax  credit 
on  a  typical  project  which  must  be  financed 
at  21  percent  Interest  has  the  same  effect  as 
an  8  percent  reduction  In  the  Interest  rate. 
Even  at  13  percent  Interest,  many  hydro- 
power  projects  barely  provide  a  sufficient  re- 
turn on  investments  to  attract  investors. 
Without  the  benefit  of  the  energy  tax  credit, 
these  hydropower  projects  would  be  com- 
pletely unjustifiable. 

IN   SUPPORT  OP  ENEKGT   TAX   CBEOITS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
including  in  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution  section  113  which  states 
the  following : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  not 
Include  In  his  recommendations  for  revenue 
enhancements  any  recommendations  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  Federal  tax 
Incentives  for  energy  conservation  or  the 
development  of  renewable  energy  sources. 

This  language,  which  was  brought  be- 
fore the  committee  by  S^iator  DeCon- 
ciNi,  parallels  Senate  Resolution  232 
which  I  introduced  last  month  with  Sen- 
ator Matsunaca,  Senator  DeConcini,  and 
a  broad  bipartisan  coalition  of  60  other 
Senators.  In  addition,  an  identical  reso- 
lution circulated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  cosponsored  by  260 
Members  of  that  body. 

Our  intent  is  quite  simple  and  direct. 
We  are  sending  the  administration  a 
clear  message  that  Congress  will  not  ac- 
cept a  reduction  or  early  termination  of 
the  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
tax  incentives  now  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Each  year  since  1977.  these  tax  credits 
have  helped  about  5  million  taxpayers, 
both  businesses  and  individuals,  make 
expensive  energy-saving  investments. 
The  credits  offset  from  15  to  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  purchasing  and  installing 
items  ranging  from  insulation  and 
weatherstripping  to  solar  and  wind  en- 
ergy systems.  They  were  enacted  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  most  expiring  by 
the  end  of  1985,  to  hrfp  Americans  help 
their  country  achieve  the  important  goal 
of  independence  from  imported  foreign 
oil. 

It  is  clearly  the  view  of  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  House  that  the  energy 
tax  Incentives  for  conservation  and  re- 
newable energy  supply  will  remain  in 
place  in  the  Tax  Code.  Furthermore.  Mr. 


President,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
reassure  both  the  purchasers  and  manu- 
facturers of  energy  equipment  qualifying 
for  the  various  tax  credits  that  they  may 
proceed  with  their  investment  plans  with 
the  certainty  that  Congress  will  stand 
behind  these  tax  incentives. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  following  Senators  are 
firmly  in  support  of  the  existing  energy 
tax  credits:  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Matsunaca, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Rudm an,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Stafpord,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dcreh- 
BERGER,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr.    Leahy,   Mr. 

GOLDWATER,  Mr.  TSONGAS,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Arbistrong,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  Mr.  Murkowski. 

BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO  AND  FIXEAKMS 
AMENDMENT    TO    THE    CONTINUING    KESOLUTION 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  during 
markup  of  the  continuing  resolution — 
House  Joint  Resolution  357 — on  Tuesday 
of  this  week.  Senator  Abdnor  added 
language  to  the  bill  which  will  prohibit 
the  premature  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
(BATP)  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  pertinent  language  is  as  follows : 

Provided  no  funds  are  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution  to  accomplish  or 
Implement  a  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
BATF  before  March  16,  1982.  such  reorga- 
nization plan  may  be  implemented  after 
March  16,  1982.  unless  disapproved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Shortly  after  the  Senate  began  consid- 
eration of  House  Jc^nt  Resolution  357 
yesterday,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abdnor)  and  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  in  which  he  assured  me  that  it 
was  his  intention,  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
that  BATF's  arson  enforcement  program 
would  be  maintained  and  effectuated 
under  any  ultimate  reorganization  plan 
that  is  finally  approved. 

Because  of  the  limitation  language  and 
the  assurance  I  received  from  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  I  did  not  go  for- 
ward with  my  proposed  amendment  to 
insure  adequate  funding  levels  for 
BATF's  arson  enforcement  program. 
When  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  357  today  or  to- 
morrow, I  will  urge  the  conferees  to  insist 
on  an  adequate  level  of  funding  for  this 
worthwtiile  program. 

Arson  in  the  United  States:  Represents 
the  highest  rate  of  arson  in  the  world ; 
has  become  this  Nation's  fastest  growing 
crime,  quadrupling  in  the  last  10  years 
and  increasing  tenfold  in  dollar  losses; 
represents  25  percent  of  all  fires  and  also 


25  percent  of  your  fire  insuance  pre- 
miums; kills  1,000  people  annually;  in- 
jures as  many  as  10,000  more;  causes 
direct  property  losses  of  at  least  $1.3 
billion;  and  results  in  indirect  losses  es- 
timated at  up  to  $15  billion. 

The  most  effective  Federal  program 
aimed  at  cracking  down  on  those  who  put 
the  torch  to  property  is  the  antiarson 
program  of  the  BATF.  The  BATF  arson 
enforcement  program  has  been  a  model 
of  Federal,  State,  local  cooperation. 
Through  it,  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  vital  assistance  to  States  and 
localities  which  bear  the  major  law  en- 
forcement responsibility  in  this  area. 
This  is  attested  to  by  the  recent  adoption 
of  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  program 
by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

BATF  has  organized  national  re- 
sponse teams  capable  of  responding  to 
any  location  in  the  coimtry  within  24 
hours  to  assist  in  major  arson  investi- 
gations which  tiave,  in  the  12  months 
which  ended  August  31,  1981,  resulted  in 
8  indictments  out  of  21  investiga- 
tions, with  4  cases  being  determined 
to  be  accidental  and  the  remaining  9 
cases  still  under  active  investigation;  ini- 
tiated 667  arson  investigations  which  re- 
sulted in  303  suspects  being  recom- 
mended for  prosecution  during  fiscal  year 
1980,  with  a  ratio  of  45  defendants  per 
100  investigations  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  9  defendants  per  100 
investigations.  In  addition,  79  defend- 
ants were  convicted  during  fiscal  year 
1980  and  cases  are  still  pending  against 
others;  organized  task  forces,  such  as 
the  one  which  solved  the  MGM  Grand 
Hotel  fire  in  Las  Vegas;  achieved  con- 
viction rates  in  arson  cases  of  40  percent, 
60  percent,  81  percent,  and  91  percent 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Houston,  and 
Los  Angeles,  respectively;  conducted  ar- 
son-for-profit  training  courses  for  State 
and  local  investigators;  and  provided 
laboratory'  assistance  in  complex  cases. 

BATF's  antiarson  program  Is  cost- 
effective.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  BATF's  in- 
vestigative efforts  resulted  in  $54  million 
in  "insurance  dollars  saved"— the  poten- 
tial payout  saved  for  arson-related 
claims.  Moreover,  the  elimination  of  the 
program  would  result  in  what  I  consider 
inexcusable  waste — the  waste  of  the  in- 
valuable human  resources  present  in  the 
technical  and  investigative  expertise  of 
the  Bureau's  special  agents  in  this  field, 
who  are  the  product  of  extensive  experi- 
ence and  training. 

The  Treasury  Department's  reorgani- 
zation plan  is  a  hasty  and  ill-conceived 
plan  imder  which  as  many  as  2,200  em- 
ployees, including  330  in  the  arson  en- 
forcement program,  may  lose  their  jobs. 
The  Department  has  not  bothered  to 
study  what  the  impact  of  such  a  reorga- 
nization would  be  on  the  agency's  law 
enforcement  activities.  The  Depart- 
ment's proposed  unilateral  action  would 
deprive  Congress  of  its  prerogative  to 
examine  the  reorganization  plan  and  its 
potential  impact  on  BATF's  law  enforce- 
ment activities. 

At  present,  we  have  virtually  no  de- 
tails or  specifics  about  the  plan,  nor  the 
rationale  or  policy  behind  it.  I  ask  unan- 
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taous  consent  that  a  Treasury  news- 
letter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

The  PBEsmma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Department  con- 
cerning the  reorganization.  Similarly,  I 
have  not  received  any  response  to  my 
letter  dated  October  1, 1981.  to  Secretary 
Regan  expressing  my  concern  about  the 
BATF's  arson  program  vis-a-vis  the  pro- 
posed reorganization,  except  to  say  that 
my  letter  was  received. 

This  unilateral  action  by  the  Treasury 
Department  operating  under  a  veritable 
cloak  of  secrecy  is  totally  unacceptable. 
Congress  must  hold  hearings  on  the  re- 
organization plan,  especially  since  it 
would  abandon  BATF's  arson  enforce- 
ment program. 

The  elimination  of  this  program  is 
opposed  by  the  International  Chiefs  of 
Police.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  resolution  by  the  ICP  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  Uie  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  program  is  also  opposed  by 
countless  others  who  are  engaged  in  the 
fight  against  arson  daily.  A  recent  letter 
I  received  from  George  J.  DuBong,  Esq., 
of  the  San  Diego  district  attorney's  of- 
fice is  illustrative.  In  his  letter.  Deputy 
District  Attorney  DuBong  stated  that: 

Arson  Is  a  growing  crime  which  poses  a 
serious  danger  to  the  population.  With  the 
assistance  of  agencies  such  as  BATF,  we 
have  been  able  to  commence  a  program  to 
attempt  to  combat  this  problem.  In  1978  we 
only  prosecuted  six  (6)  cases;  In  1979  we 
prosecuted  twenty-three  (23)  cases  and  In 
1980.  after  forming  the  special  arson  unit, 
we  were  able  to  prosecute  seventy-seven 
(77)  arson  cases  and  have  continued  to  In- 
crease those  numbers  In  1981.  These  figures 
do  not  reflect  the  number  of  Investigations 
being  conducted  over  the  last  two  years  of 
sophisticated  arson-for-proflt  groups  affect- 
ing Interstate  Commerce  or  connected  to 
■organized  crime.  The  loss  of  the  BATF 
■agents  qualified  as  arson  specialists  would 
not  only  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  attempts 
to  combat  this  crime,  but  also  would  be  a 
tragic  waste  of  money. 

Despite  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
arson  enforcement  program  is  consist- 
ent with  the  administration's  goals  of 
getting  tough  on  crime  and  promoting 
the  concept  of  federalism.  As  its  statis- 
t'cs  Indicate,  BATF  has  been  effective 
in  fighting  the  violent  crime  of  arson 
while  striking  the  appropriate  balance 
of  Federal-State  cooperaticm. 

The  arson  enforcement  program  is 
also  consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's goal  of  assisting  State  and  local 
authorities  and  expanding  Federal  juris- 
diction over  arson.  In  a  recent  statement 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Law, 
Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  stated: 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  and 
cannot  usurp  the  primary  criminal  justice 
authority  of  the  states.  But  that  does  not 
mean  each  must  go  Its  separate  way.  paying 


no  heed  to  how  It  might  asBlst  the  other  In 
such  a  matter  of  common  concern. 

He  continued: 

The  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  funda- 
mental responsibility  to  InvesUgate  and 
prosecute  •  •  •  complex  white  collar  crimes 
that  defy  the  ability  of  stete  and  local  gov- 
ernments operating  under  more  limited  Ju- 
risdictional constraints  to  deal  with  effec- 
tively. 

This  is  precisely  the  role  that  BATF 
performs.  BATF's  enforcement  approach 
has  been  structured  toward  the  investi- 
gation of  "arson-for-proflt"  schemes  re- 
lated to  commercial  or  industrial  inter- 
state activities,  especially  those  schemes 
perpetrated  by  members  of  organized 
crime,  white-collar  criminals,  members 
of  organized  arson  rings,  or  violent  crim- 
inals. Priority  attention  is  focused  on  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  agencies  who 
are  experiencing  significant  arson  prob- 
lems that  span  multijurisdictional  boun- 
daries and/or  exceed  the  capabilities  of 
local  authorities. 

The  Attorney  CJeneral  also  stated  that 
the  administration  will  support  legisla- 
tion that  would  expand  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  arson,  that  is,  amend  18  U.S.C. 
844 (i)  "to  allow  Federal  authorities  to 
investigate  arson  flres  of  buildings  used 
in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce 
started  by  any  means  »  •  •"  Since  the 
investigative  jurisdiction  for  BATF's  ar- 
son enforcement  program  emanates 
from  the  statutory  enforcement  respon- 
sibiUties  defined  in  chapter  40  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  including  18 
U.S.C.  844(i) ,  it  is  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy to  fulfill  the  Federal  responsibility  of 
investigating  and  prosecuting  these  type 
of  arson  crimes. 

In  its  report  on  September  22, 1981,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  also 
recognized  that  BATF  "is  in  a  unique 
position  to  combat  certain  types  of  arson 
crimes  under  the  'explosive  jurisdiction' 
mandated  in  title  11  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  and  title  2  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968."  The  report 
continues : 

In  defining  the  term  "explosive"  In  Title 
11,  Congress  made  clear  Its  Intent  to  cover 
every  conceivable  type  of  explosive  material 
utilized  by  the  criminal  element  to  damage 
or  destroy  persons  and/or  property.  BATF 
has  the  statutory  Jurisdiction  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  attack  explosives-related  ar- 
son crimes  that  warrant  Federal  attention  or 
assistance.  BATF  has  Initiated  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  fight  against  the  arson  crime 
problem  by  selectively  focusing  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  explosives-related  arson-for- 
profit  schemes  directed  toward  commercial/ 
Industrial  Interstate  activities,  when  the  per- 
petrators of  these  crimes  are  suspected  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime,  white  collar  crimi- 
nals, members  of  organized  arson  rings,  or 
other  violent  criminals.  BATF's  arson  pro- 
gram further  provides  for  Investigative  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  authorities  expe- 
riencing a  significant  arson  problem,  espe- 
cially when  the  nature  or  magnitude  of  the 
problem  exceeds  their  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sources. BATF  has  promoted  and  applied  the 
task  force  approach  to  attack  Identified  ar- 
son problems  In  specific  areas.  BATF  has  four 
national  response  teams  located  In  the  Mid- 
west. Northeast,  Southeast  and  Western  re- 
gions of  the  country.  These  teams  have  the 
capability  of  providing  a  24-hour  respjonse  to 
any  location  In  the  country  to  assist  In  the 
Investigation  of  explosives-related  Incidents 
of  extreme,  major  prc^ortlons. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
join  me  in  continuing  this  extremely  ef- 
fective arson  enforcement  program 
within  the  Department  of  Treasury. 
ExRiarr  I 

bukxat;  or  alcohol,  tobacco  and  fikeabms 

rCNCTIONS  TO   BS   BEASSIGNKS 

The  Department  of  Treasury  announced 
today  that  the  functions  and  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
(BATF)  will  be  reassigned  to  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

Upon  the  completion  of  certain  admlnla- 
tr*tlve  and  technical  measures  and  Congres- 
sional appropriation  of  necessary  fimds,  the 
statutory  firearms  and  exloslves  enforcement 
functions  and  personnel  wlU  be  reassigned  to 
the  Secret  Service;  the  alcohol  and  tobacco 
revenue  collection  and  regulatory  functions 
and  personnel  will  be  reassigned  to  the  Cxu- 
toms  Service.  Both  the  Secret  Service  and 
Customs  are  part  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms as  a  separate  organization  wUl  oo 
longer  exist. 

The  reorganization  will  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  both  Customs  and 
the  Secret  Service.  It  will  allow  a  significant 
sayings  In  s^lmlnlstratlve  costs  and  will  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  utilization  of  personnel 
in  the  Department. 

Personnel  whose  positions  are  affected  as 
a  result  of  the  phaseout  of  BATF  will  be 
given  every  possible  assistance  for  place- 
ment In  other  positions  within  the  Treaatiry 
Department.  Treasury  Department  bureaus 
have  been  requested  to  give  preference  to 
BATF  employees  when  hiring  to  flU  vacant 
positions. 

ExHiBrr  2 

BT7REAU    OP    ALCOHOL,    TOBACCO     AKD    FIRCAKMS 
ANTI-AKSON  ETFORTS  1»B1 

Whereas.  The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  is  a  professional  law  enforce- 
ment association  comprised  of  chief  law  en- 
forcement administrators  from  the  United 
States  and  66  nations;  and 

Whereas,  Arson  and  arson-related  crimes 
represent  a  significant  and  growing  law  en- 
forcement problem  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  The  widespread  and  Indiscrimi- 
nate character  of  arson  crimes  result  in 
death  and  Injury  to  targeted  and  Innocent 
victims  alike,  thereby  creating  a  serious  haz- 
ard to  public  safety,  causing  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  property  loss  yearly;   and 

Whereas,  Arson  schemes  are  often  complex, 
multljurtsdiotional  and  geographically  un- 
confinlng  in  nature,  with  the  presence  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  white  collar  criminals  fur- 
ther compounding  the  problem  for  state/ 
local  agencies  acting  alone;  and 

Whereas.  The  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  active  role  through  the  applica- 
tion of  Arson  Task  Force  units.  National  Re- 
sponse Teams,  training,  laboratory  and  tech- 
nical expertise  has  provided.  In  concert  with 
other  federal  agencies.  Invaluable  assistance 
to  state/local  agencies  In  addressing  violent 
arson  crimes  on  a  national  basis;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  opposes  any  curtail- 
ment to  federal  anti-arson  activity  and  sup- 
port; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Chiefs  of  Police  supports  and  en- 
dorses the  continued  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  address 
those  elements  of  arson-related  criminal  ac- 
tivity that  warrants  federal  emphasis;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget  and  to  other  appropriate 
parties  interested  In  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  arson. 

rUNDINC  FOR  VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  funding  levels  provided 
in  the  second  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357,  now  pending  ijefore  the  Senate. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAMS 
GENERALLY 

With  respect  to  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion programs  generally,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  with  respect  to  two  major  VA 
accoimts — the  medical  care  account, 
which  funds  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  VA  health-care  facilities,  and 
ths  general  operating  expenses  account 
(GOE),  which  funds  the  administration 
of  all  VA  benefit  programs  other  than 
health  care — the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rejected,  as  did  the  House  in  its 
version  of  this  resolution,  the  large  cuts 
that  the  President  had  recommended  in 
the  levels  set  forth  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4034,  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1982. 

The  administration's  position  on  the 
appropriate  fiscal  year  1982  fimding 
levels  for  these  accounts  was  dealt  with 
in  a  recent  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence—printed in  full  on  pages  26870- 
26871  of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Recoro  for  November  5, 
1981— between  myself  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  Robert  P. 
Nimmo.  In  Bob  Nlmmo's  November  5 
letter  to  me  in  response  to  my  October 
20  letter  to  him,  he  stated: 

For  the  record.  I  did  meet  with  the  Deputy 
Director  of  OMB.  Mr.  Ed  Harper,  and  other 
OMB  senior  officials  to  discuss  the  September 
30  revisions  and  to  express  my  particular 
concern  about  the  magnitude  of  reductions 
In  the  Medical  Care  and  General  Operating 
Expenses  appropriations.  Based  on  our  dis- 
cussions and  on  their  understanding  of  the 
President's  commitment  to  a  high  quality 
VA  health  care  system  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  current  benefit  service  level. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Administration  would 
not  oppose  restoration  of  9296.9  million  In 
Medical  Care  and  $55.8  million  In  General 
Operating  Expenses,  as  reflecteed  In  the  Con- 
ference Report  for  1982  appropriations.  As  I 
have  already  noted,  we  are  functioning  im- 
der  the  Continuing  Resolution  with  this 
understanding. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  quite  pleased  at  having 
been  able  to  work  effeotdvely  within  the  Ad- 
ministration to  protect  those  essential  vet- 
erans programs  that  the  President  so  strong- 
ly supports. 

Thus,  insofar  as  those  two  accounts 
are  concerned,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  passing  this  resolution  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  in  re- 
porting it  were  in  agreement  that  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  should  be  provided  at 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  con- 
ference report  levels  and,  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  the  Administration  acquiesced 
in  those  decisions. 

Also,  I  am  gratified  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker) 
agreed  to  my  suggestion  to  him  that  liis 
amendment  to  make  an  overall  4-percent 
reduction  in  various  accoimts  expressly 
provide  an  exception  for  the  VA's  medi- 
cal care  account. 


With  respect  to  the  remaining  non- 
entitlonent  VA  accounts,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommended  the  same 
cuts  from  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies conference  report  as  the  President 
iias  proposed,  and  those  accounts,  to- 
gether with  the  GOE  account,  are  all 
subject  to  the  4-percent-reduction  pro- 
vision adopted  by  the  Senate — without 
my  support,  I  might  add.  I  l)elieve  that 
these  cuts  are  unwarranted  but,  since  the 
House  has,  in  its  version  of  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  adopted  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  conference  report 
levels,  I  believe  that  there  is  room  for 
satisfactory  outcomes  to  be  achieved. 

Hius,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that — based  on  the  House  action  on  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  conference 
report  as  well  as  on  this  continuing  reso- 
lution— the  House  conferees  would  reso- 
lutely resist  any  cuts  substantially  below 
the  conference  report  levels  for  the  VA 
nonentitlement  suxounts  other  than 
medical  care  and  GOE. 

GI  BILL  CORBESPONOEMCE  TRAINING  BENEFITS 

Mr.  President,  I  note,  with  respect  to 
appropriations  for  the  veterans'  read- 
justment benefits  account,  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  reported  would  in- 
corporate the  funding  level  proposed  in 
the  President's  Septemljer  30,  1981.  re- 
vised budget  request  $1,938,800,000, 
which  is  $280  million  higher  than  the 
level  previously  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. The  basis  for  this  increase  is, 
according  to  the  re^-ised  budget  request, 
to  "provide  funds  to  handle  increases  in 
trainee  caseloads  and  average  pay- 
ments." In  addition,  the  President's 
budget  request  notes  that  this  level  "re- 
flects offsets  due  to  the  termination  of 
assistance  for  flight  training,  the  reduc- 
tion in  assistance  for  correspondence 
courses,  and  the  elimination  of  the  edu- 
cation loan  program." 

I  would  also  note  that,  since  this  is  an 
entitlement  accoimt,  it  is  also  excluded 
from  the  4-percent-reduction  provision. 

Thus,  the  President's  budget  request 
and  the  pending  resolution  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  savings  related  to  vet- 
erans' readjustment  benefits  that  were 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  in  sec- 
tion 2004  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiation  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35. 
Specifically,  the  level  now  contained  in 
the  pending  continuing  resolution  re- 
fiects  the  modification  made  in  the  au- 
thority for  GI  bill  benefits. 

Thus,  with  specific  reference  to  bene- 
fits for  correspondence  training,  the 
pending  measure  provides  funding  based 
on  the  reduction,  from  70  to  55  per- 
cent^in  the  portion  of  the  established 
charges  that  the  VA  pays  imder  section 
1786(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code — 
that  took  effect  under  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  with  respect  to  course  work  com- 
pleted and  submitted  after  September  30, 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  continuing  resolution  provision 
for  the  veterans'  readjustment  benefits 
account  specifically  supercedes  the  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
4034— H.  Rept.  No.  97-222— the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1982,  for  that  account. 


As  I  discussed  that  conference  report 
provision  in  my  statement  on  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  266,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Administration  smd  Department  of  De- 
fense Health-Care  Resources  Sharing 
Act" — which  appeared  on  pages  812255-7 
of  the  daily  edition  of  the  Record  for 
October  27,  1981 — some  question  existed 
as  to  whether  a  veteran's  entitlement  to 
GI  bill  correspondence  training  benefits 
would  be  considered  as  continuing  to  ex- 
ist under  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies conference  report  sis  incorporated  by 
reference  into  the  first  continuing  res- 
olution, House  Joint  Resolution  325. 

In  my  view,  the  entitlement  did  con- 
tinue, and  I  am  very  pleased  that,  by  in- 
cluding the  President's  revised  budget 
request  for  the  readjustment  benefits 
accoimt.  which  includes  funding  for  cor- 
respondence training,  this  second  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  it  will  be  passed  by 
the  Senate,  would  resolve  all  doubt  on 
that  score.  Under  the  pending  measure, 
GI  bil  benefits  for  correspondence  train- 
ing clearly  would  continue  to  be  avail- 
able. 

DISABLED   VETERANS   OXITREACH   PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  initiated  a  Novem- 
ber 4  letter,  in  which  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  joined,  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor-HHS-Educatlon  Appropriations 

(Mr.  ScHJOTT)  to  express  our  strong 
support  for  funding  of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans outreach  program  (DVOP)  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  at  the  level  of  $43  million, 
the  same  level  approved  by  the  House  in 
H.R.  4560,  the  Labor -HHS-Education 
Appropriations  Act,  1982. 

ITiis  program,  which  is  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  2003A  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  which  I  authored 
in  the  Veterans'  Rehabilitation  and  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1980,  is  one  of  the  most 
■successful  and  significant  efforts  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  unemployment 
among  disabled  veterans — specifically 
among  service-connected  disabled  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  Since  its  inception  In 
1977.  DVOP  has  contributed  to  the 
placem«it  of  more  than  174,000  disabled 
veterans  in  jobs. 

On  November  12,  Chairman  ScHmn 
advised  me  by  letter  that  the  fuU  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  approved, 
in  connection  with  H.R.  4560.  an  ear- 
marking of  the  $43  million  we  had  re- 
quested for  DVOP  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  level,  a^  he  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter, would  fund  the  staff  level— approxi- 
mately 2,000— required  by  title  38  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  tak- 
ing this  action,  and  I  would  note  that 
section  101(a)  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion as  reported  would  provide  a  $43- 
million  funding  level  for  this  important 
program  to  help  disabled  veterans  se- 
cure productive  employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  November  4  and  Novem- 
ber 12  letters  to  which  I  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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OOICICITTKK  OH  VmmAlfS'   AlTAIU, 

WuhingUm,  D.C..  Novemt>er  4, 1981. 
Hon.  Hakkxson  Scamrr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health 
and    Human    Services,    Education,   and 
Related  Agencies.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Jack:  We  would  like  to  convey  to 
you,  and  to  the  memben  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
education,  and  Related  Agencies,  our  strong 
support  for  the  Disabled  Veterans  Outreach 
Program  (DVOP)  and  for  funding  of  this 
program  In  fiscal  year  1982  at  the  level  of 
$43  million — the  level  already  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  H.R.  4560. 
We  believe  that  the  DVOP  program,  which  Is 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  2003A  of  title 
38.  Uitlted  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Rehabilitation  and  Education  Act  of 
1980,  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  sig- 
nificant efforts  addressing  the  problem  of 
\inemployment  among  disabled  veterans — 
specifically  among  service-connected  disabled 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Under  the  DVOP  program,  veterans — most 
of  whom  are  disabled  Vietnam-era  veterans — 
are  assigned  to  local  employment  service  of- 
fices and  other  locations.  It  Is  their  job  to 
Identify  other  disabled  veterans  in  need  of 
ei::ployment  assistance  and  to  provide 
needed  employment  services.  Including  coun- 
seling, job  development,  and  placement.  This 
program  Is  designed  to  employ  on  the  DVOP 
staff  formerly  unemployed  disabled  veterans 
who  understand  the  needs  of  other  veterans 
In  the  same  predicament  and  can  serve  as 
models  demonstrating  to  employers  bow  well 
disabled  veterans  can  work  when  given  a 
chance.  A  heavy  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
development  of,  and  placement  In,  private 
sector  jobs. 

The  success  of  the  DVOP  program  has  been 
Impressive.  To  date,  more  than  174,000  dis- 
abled Vietnam-era  veterans  have  been  placed 
In  jobs  as  a  result  of  DVOP  efforts.  TTje 
DVOP  program  Is  also  a  very  effective  com- 
plement to  the  veterans'  readjustment  coun- 
seling program,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  through  which 
Vietnam-era  veterans  still  encountering  dif- 
ficulties In  making  successful  transitions 
from  military  to  civilian  life  may  seek  as- 
sistance at  storefront  "Vet  Centers".  The 
number  one  problem  expressed  by  veterans 
who  have  sought  assistance  at  the  Vet  Cen- 
ters Is  unemployment.  Thus,  the  DVOP  pro- 
gram, through  referrals  from  the  Vet  Centers 
functions  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  read- 
justment process. 

We  therefore  request  Jack  that  you  give 
careful  consideration  to  our  interest  In  and 
commitment  to  the  DVOP  program  in  con- 
nection with  your  considerations. 

We  would  appreciate  your  favoralble  con- 
sideration of  this  request.  Please  let  us  Icnow 
if  we  can  provide  any  additional  information 
concerning  DVOP  or  any  other  matter. 

With  warm  regards. 

Cordially.  ■ 

Alan  Simpson.  Chairman,  Alan  Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Sti'om 
lliurmond,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Bob 
Kasten,  Jeremiah  Denton.  n«nk  H. 
Murkowaki,  Jennings  Randolph,  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  and  Oeprge  tfltchell. 

tl.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  November  12, 1981. 
Hon.  AuvN  Cbanstom , 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Alan:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  ex- 
pressing support  for  funding  the  Disabled 
Veterans  Outreach  Program  (DVOP)  at 
$43,000,000  In  fiscal  1982. 

The  full  Approprlaittons  Committee  in 
marking  up  the  Labor-HHS-Educatlon  Bill 
last  we^  provided  $680,200,000  for  employ- 
ment services,  which  includes  $43,000,000  for 
DVOP.  While  the  Committee  recommenda- 


tion for  the  Employment  Service  is  lower 
than  the  House  level,  it  is  $81,380,000  above 
the  President's  September  budget  request  of 
$598,820,000.  and  it  virlll  provide  approxi- 
mately 2.000  staff  for  DVOP. 
Wltb  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Hassison  H.  ScHMmr, 
Chairman,  Labor -HHS-Education 

Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though it  is  clearly  possible  for  sJl  VA 
programs  to  be  funded  at  adequate  levels 
in  this  resolution  and  that  the  agency 
will,  therefore,  be  able  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  resolution  to  carry  out 
our  commitment  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  Nation's  veterans,  I  remain  con- 
cerned that  the  regular  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  4034,  is  still  awaiting  flnal 
action. 

Thus,  I  urge,  in  order  for  the  VA  opera- 
ti(His  to  be  placed  on  a  secure  footing 
with  adequate  funding  for  the  entire 
year,  that  prompt  action  be  taken  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4034. 

DISBimSEMEKT   OF   LIXAP   TVVBS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Health  and  Human  Services 
Appropriations . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  State  of  Vermont  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  would  restrict  the  release  of 
money  to  the  States  to  equal  quarterly 
installments  under  the  low  income  en- 
ergy assistance  block  grant.  Tha*  would 
mean  the  State  allocations  would  be  re- 
leased in  equal  amounts  in  October  1981. 
January  1982,  April  1982,  and  July  1982. 
As  the  chairman  is  well  aware,  it  is  not 
a  quarterly  need  for  the  northern  tier 
States.  Funds  released  in  April  and  July 
1982  would  be  of  little  use.  Vermont  and 
the  other  northern  tiw  States  clearly 
need  the  money  released  now  to  meet  the 
home  heating  needs  of  the  needy  during 
the  winter.  The  Senator  frcrni  New  Mex- 
ico recognized  this  problem  and  put  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  record  in 
the  report  on  H.R.  4560,  that  the  OfiSce 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  should  exercise  flexbility 
in  disbursing  the  money  for  the  program 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  States. 

Therefore,  my  question  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Is:  Does  the  chairman 
intend  that  the  language  in  the  report  on 
H.R.  4560  apply  to  disbursement  of  low 
income  energy  assistance  funds  under 
this  continuing  resolution?  In  addition, 
does  the  committee  mean  by  the  term 
flexibility  that  OMB  and  HHS  should 
provide  advance  release  of  most  of  the 
funds  to  meet  winter's  needs? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  correct.  The  committee  in  Its 
report  has  directed  both  the  Department 
of  HHS  and  OMB  to  apportion  funds 
for  the  low  income  energy  program  in  a 
timely  and  reasonable  manner.  Clearly 
this  would  mean  that  States  like  Ver- 
mont would  receive  most  of  their  money 
in  the  winter  months* 

HTTD     AND     INDEPENDENT     AGENCIES     APPROPEIA- 
TtONS    CONFEBENCK   EXPOST 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  regard  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  HUD  and  in- 


dependmt  agencies  appropriations  bill,  I 
am  concerned  about  1982  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  if  it  is  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  the  Foun- 
dation will  still  have  expendable  funds 
for  science  education? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes;  under  the  Senate  pro- 
posal the  Foundation  will  have  $20,000,- 
000  for  science  education;  this  Is  $11,288,- 

000  over  the  administration's  September 
request. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  Interested,  in 
particular,  in  the  science  education  ac- 
tivities of  an  organization  in  New  York, 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop.  Will 
funds  be  available  to  continue  programs 
like  the  Workshop's  educational  televi- 
sion series  "3-2-1  Contact"? 

Mr.  GARN.  It  would  be  my  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Foundation  con- 
tinue to  fund  "3-2-1  Contact"  although, 
of  course,  NSF  is  free  to  choose  how  it 
will  expend  these  fimds.  Our  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Senate  heard  testimony  from 
the  Children's  Television  Workshop  this 
year  and  it  is  clear  that  this  program  is 
doing  a  fine  Job  of  presenting  science 
education  to  a  large  audience. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  understand  that  this  series 
has  a  wide  audience  and  it  seems  a  rea- 
sonable way  to  help  educate  our  young 
people  in  the  scientific  discipline.* 

U.S.    Tax    ADMINISTKATION 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
.  Mr.  KASTEN.  As  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing subcommittee  for  the  U.S.  Plre 
Administration,  an  agency  within  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 

1  am  concerned  about  FEMA's  proposal 
to  eliminate  totally  its  support  of  the 
technical  research  work  done  at  the  Cen- 
ter lor  Fire  Research  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Since  1979,  when  the  Fire  Administra- 
tion was  moved  from  Commerce  to 
FEMA,  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
to  FEMA  to  be  "passed  through"  to  the 
Center.  In  1982,  this  passthrough  was  ex- 
pected t-o  be  $4  million,  representing 
nearly  half  of  the  Center's  funds. 

The  record  our  subcommittee  develop- 
ed in  connection  with  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Fire  Administration  last  spring  in- 
dicated that  the  work  done  at  the  Center 
was  of  high  quality  and  very  important 
to  our  Nation's  fire  prevention  effort. 

The  passthrough  was  specifically  au- 
thorized in  the  authorizing  legislation  we 
subsequently  developed.  I  fear  that 
totally  eliminating  FEMA's  support  for 
the  Center  will  severely  cripple  this 
program. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  directed 
FEMA  to  continue  its  support  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Fire  Research? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
FEMA  is  directed  to  make  $4  million 
available  to  the  Center  for  Fire  Research 
as  contemplated  in  the  March  budget 
revisions. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  response.* 


rLATBXAD  aivxB  BASIN  ruNonfo 


*  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  appropriations  process  has,  un- 
derstandably, created  many  imcertain- 
ties  about  funding  for  many  programs. 

Last  July,  during  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  appropriations  measure,  I 
queried  Senator  Garn  on  the  floor  about 
funding  for  the  Flathead  Basin  environ- 
mental impact  study.  Begim  nearly  5 
years  ago,  this  study  is  in  its  last  year. 
For  reasons  I  have  noted' often  in  the 
past,  it  is  critical  that  this  study  be 
completed.  Last  July,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  and  Chairman  of 
the  HUD  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
assured  me  that  EPA's  budget  contained 
funding  to  complete  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  again  ask 
Senator  Garn  if  it  is  his  understanding 
that  funds  agreed  upon  in  July  to  com- 
plete the  study  will  be  available  under 
the  continuing  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  As  I  imderstand  the  caa- 
tinuing  resolution,  it  provides  that  the 
HUD-Independent  Agency  programs  will 
be  continued  at  the  rate  of  the  c<ni- 
ference  committee  agreement.  I  under- 
stand, too,  that  this  agreement  contains 
funding  to  complete  the  Flathead  River 
Basin  study. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana,  Sen- 
ator Baucus,  is  quite  correct.  Let  me 
again  commend  him  for  his  diligent  ef- 
forts in  seeing  this  study  through  to  its 
completion. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Garm.* 

impact  aid  pbocram 

*  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS. 
and  Education  regarding  the  impact  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time  that  the  current  regula- 
tions for  the  impact  aid  program  dis- 
criminate against  a  small  number  of  im- 
pacted districts  in  this  coimtry,  and  I 
believe  this  situation  should  be  corrected. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  also 
recognized  that  there  is  a  problem  in  this 
area,  and  the  Department  is  in  favor  of  a 
change  in  the  regulations.  Unfortunately, 
this  small,  noncontroversial  change  has 
been  lost  In  a  much  larger  effort  to  revise 
all  regulations  for  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram, and  these  new  regulations  are 
stalled  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  the  following  amendment  added  to 
the  funding  bill  now  under  consideration. 

In  calculating  a  local  contribution  rate 
under  Chapter  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations. Part  lis,  a  local  educational  agency 
may  choose  to  delete  Impacted  districts'  data 
from  any  proposed  group  of  comparable  edu- 
cation agencies.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  a  local  educational 
agency's  1982  payment  will  be  calculated  as 
if  this  provision  had  been  in  effect  for  1981. 

If  this  addition  were  made  it  would 
solve  the  problem.  However,  I  understand 
that  the  chairman  is  reluctant  to  add 
legislative  language  to  appropriations 
bills,  and  I  respect  the  chairman's  wishes 
in  this  regard. 


Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  in  this  colloquy 
so  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  estab- 
lished for  the  record,  and  so  that  the.De- 
partment  of  Education  may  be  guided  by 
this  colloquy  in  its  future  impact  aid 
calculations. 

'  Allow  me  to  explain  briefly  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  my  proposed  change.  As  we 
aM  know,  the  impact  aid  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  local  school  districts  which, 
because  of  a  Federal  presence  in  that 
area,  have  inadequate  local  resources  to 
support  a  respectable  educational  pro- 
gram. The  relative  need  of  the  impacted 
districts  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  per- 
pupil  rate  of  support.  There  are  several 
different  methods  by  which  this  rate  can 
be  determined,  and  the  methods  are 
chosen  by  each  State  education  agency 
for  the  impacted  districts  in  that  State. 
In  a  few  States,  the  method  which  is 
most  appropriate  is  distorted  by  the  fact 
that  the  impacted  district  itself  must 
include  its  own  financial  data  along  with 
nonimpacted  districts  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  rate,  upon  which  Federal  pay- 
ments are  made. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  exsmiple.  Sup- 
pose an  impacted  district  with  local  fi- 
nancial resources  of  $200  per  pupil  is 
compared  with  five  other  districts  with 
a  resource  base  of  $2,000  per  pupil.  The 
way  the  impact  aid  program  is  suppose 
to  work  is  that  the  impacted  district 
should  receive  a  Federal  payment  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  $2,000  level.  However, 
under  the  current  impact  aid  regulations, 
the  impacted  district  must  average  itself 
in  with  the  other  five  districts.  The  aver- 
age per-pupil  support  in  this  example  is 
$1,700  for  the  six  schools,  and  the  in- 
clusion of  the  impacted  district  in  the 
calculations  lowers  its  rightful  Federal 
support  by  $300  per  pupil.  If  other  im- 
pacted districts  are  included  in  the  com- 
parable group  as  well,  the  distortion  can 
be  even  greater.  This  can  make  a  real 
difference  in  the  educational  program 
that  the  school  can  offer. 

The  President,  I  sun  told  that  the 
number  of  districts  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  my  rule  change  is  minimal. 
Only  a  few  school  districts  in  a  few  States 
would  be  able  to  use  the  change  I  am 
suggesting,  according  to  both  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  No  addi- 
tional appropriations  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  this  minor  regulation 
change. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  am  inter- 
ested in  this  modification  is  that  school 
districts  in  Nebraska  have  been  discrim- 
inated against  because  of  the  present 
method  of  calculation.  TTiree  of  these 
districts  are  very  small  districts  with  a 
large  percentage  of  Indian  children.  Oth- 
er districts  are  located  near  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  and  are  highly  impacted  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  am  pleased  to  enter 
into  this  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  appreciate  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  about  the  need  for  this 
rule  change,  and  I  have  checked  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  see  if  he 
was  aware  of  tliis  problem  and  if  he  rec- 
ommended handling  it  through  this  col- 


loquy. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
chairman  agrees  that  this  change  is  ap- 
propriate. 

I  will  also  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attrition  of  the  House  in  the  conference 
committee,  so  that  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  clearly  reflected  in  conference  ac- 
tion.* 

*  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 101(g)  of  House  Jctot  Resolution  357 
provides  f imds  for  various  activities  and 
projects  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior at  a  rate  for  operations  and  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  provided  fen* 
in  the  conference  report  and  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-315)  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  November  12, 
1981.  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  i(x  including 
language  during  committee  markup  to 
clarify  the  legislative  history  of  this  re- 
port by  particularly  pointing  out  that 
the  directives  include  those  clarified  on 
the  House  fioor  on  November  12,  1981. 

This  is  especially  important  with  re- 
spect to  understanding  the  conferees 
action  on  the  States  assistance  portion 
of  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, as  passed  by  the  Senate,  HJl. 
4035  included  about  $99  million  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  land  and  water 
fund  and  $100  million  for  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments. 

Due  to  the  severe  budgetary  ccm- 
straints  we  faced  in  conference,  and  de- 
spite the  persistent  efforts  many  of  us 
made  to  find  a  way  of  continuing  this 
program  at  even  drastically  reduced 
rates,  the  conferees  were  unable  to  find 
an  acceptable  compromise  and  fiscal  year 
1982  funding  was  deleted  entirely. 

I  and  many  other  conferees  were  dis- 
appointed by  this  decision,  Mr.  President, 
but  we  were  pleased  that  the  conferees 
adopted  language  specifically  noting  the 
importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  fimd 
and  stating  that  the  decision  was  not  a 
decision  to  terminate  the  program  in 
perpetuity,  but  that  the  funding  recom- 
mendation was  made  for  fiscal  year  1982 
alone.  We  all  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion wUl  request  funds  for  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  urge  those  officials 
to  do  so.  Language  to  this  effect  is  in- 
cluded in  the  House  debate  on  HJl.  4035 
as  reported  from  conference  on  Novem- 
ber 12. 

Assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments provided  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Fund  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  creative  federalism  we  have.  For  a  very 
modest  initial  investment.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  have  carried  the  major 
fiscal  and  management  responsibilities 
for  meeting  our  Nation's  park  and  recre- 
ation demands.  The  provisitHi  of  these 
facilities  has  frequently  lessened  man- 
agement pressures  and  costs  at  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  sites  and  has  provided 
easily  accessible  recreation  opportunities 
to  literally  hxmdreds  of  millions  of 
Americans  eacb  year. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  dramatically  illustrates 
the  impact  of  cutting  off  the  Federal 
share  of  the  State  assistance  provision, 
and  I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
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I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  resume  fund- 
ing for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
that  the  administration  will  find  a  way 
to  submit  a  budget  request  for  it,  and 
that  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to  bridge  this  1-year 
gap.  It  is  certainly  my  intent  to  try  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.  16.  1981] 

ftDSRAI.  PlNANCIHG  FOR   STATS'S  PAKKS  CXTT 

Pbom  BxnxirT 
(By  Deinlre  Carmody) 

All  •15.4  million  In  Federal  funds  lor  New 
York  State  parks  has  been  eliminated  as  part 
of  the  Beag&n  Administration's  budget  cuts, 
according  to  the  State  Parka  and  Recreation 
CXnnmlsBloner. 

"What  Is  the  degree  of  the  cut?"  said  the 
Commissioner,  Orln  Lehman.  "It  Isnt  30  per- 
cent. It  Isn't  50  percent.  It's  100  percent." 

The  cuts,  which  Mr.  Lehman  described  for 
the  first  time  In  an  Interview,  have  eliminated 
all  four  programs  through  which  the  state 
received  Federal  assistance  for  Ite  parks  In 
the  past.  Besides  the  (15.4  million  received 
last  year,  the  cuts  will  cost  the  state  more 
than  1 .000  federally  financed  park  Jobs,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  phased  out. 

JONES    BEACH    FROGKAM    HARO    HIT 

One  of  the  hardest-hit  programs  Is  the 
six-year,  $26  mlUlon  rehabilitation  of  Jones 
Beach  that  was  announced  by  OovejTior  Carey 
last  year.  The  Federal  Oovemment  had  been 
scheduled  to  provide  half  the  money.  The 
Jones  Beach  project  Is  considered  Important 
because  facilities  are  deteriorating  and  badly 
In  need  of  repair  while  attendance  keeps 
growing. 

Many  other  projects  throughout  the  state 
will  have  to  be  abandoned  or  seek  fimds  else- 
where. These  Include  pocket  parks,  tennis 
courts,  rehabilitation  projects,  sewer  lines, 
swimming  pools,  dams  and  athletic  fields. 

Money  provded  by  the  Federal  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  In  the  past  ranged 
from  $860,000  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Broad- 
way malls  In  Manhattan  to  $360,000  for  an 
Ice  skating  rink  for  the  town  of  Fulton  In 
Oswego  County. 

The  elimination  of  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  grants,  which  have  provided 
New  York  State  with  $172  million  since  1966. 
is  the  most  drastic  cut.  Over  the  years,  these 
funds  have  gone  to  more  than  1,000  state  and 
local  parks  and  recreation  projects.  The 
money  for  these  grants  came  from  offshore 
oU  leases. 

"The  fund  was  originally  set  up  because 
Congress  realized  that  most  Americans  use 
their  own  local  parks  or  state  parks  more 
than  they  use  the  national  parks;  it  was  set 
up  to  help  the  states  and  communities  and 
enhance  outdoor  receratlon."  Commissioner 
Lehman  said  in  an  interview.  "It  was  con- 
sidered a  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states." 

Some  of  the  programs,  such  as  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps,  began  being 
phased  out  several  months  ago.  Other  cuts 
went  into  effect  on  Oct.  1,  with  the  start  of 
the  1982  Federal  fiscal  year.  The  combina- 
tion of  budget  cuts  was  completed  Nov.  6 
when  a  Senate-House  conference  committee 
eliminated  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund. 

SEXIUMC  A  BOin>  ISSITE 

Commissioner  Lehman  said  that  the  cuts 
would  be  so  detrimental  to  maintenance  of 
the  state  parks  system  that  the  was  "hope- 
ful" the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  covild 
be  persuaded  to  put  a  parks  preservation 
bond  Issue  on  the  ballot  next  year. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  might  see  fit  to  have  a  park 
preservation  bond  act  In  1982,"  Mr.  Lehman 
said.  "We've  checked  It  with  some  of  the 
people  In  the  Governor's  office.  Tbey've  en- 


couraged us  to  go  ahead.  They've  said,  'Bring 
us  your  plan  and  well  see.'  " 

He  said  that  the  proposed  bond  Issue  would 
be  "in  the  $400  million  area."  Recreation 
bond  Issues  have  been  approved  by  the  voters 
of  New  York  State  since  the  first  one  was 
proposed  by  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  1924. 

In  addition  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  the  other  programs  that  have 
been  eliminated  are: 

The  Urban  Park  and  Receratlon  Recovery 
Program,  which  bad  awarded  a  total  of  $11.7 
million  m  grants  to  New  York  State  since 
1978.  Nineteen  cities  and  five  counties  were 
eligible  for  these  funds. 

The  Comprehensive  En4)loyment  and 
Training  Act.  known  as  CETA,  under  which 
the  State  Parks  Department  was  able  to  em- 
ploy 650  workers,  who  were  paid  with  Federal 
funds.  These  unskilled  workers  did  painting, 
cleanup,  conservation  and  restoration  Jobs. 

The  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  a 
federally  financed  employment  program  that 
provided  the  state  last  year  with  360  workers 
aged  16  to  33.  These  workers  repaired  struc- 
tures, built  camps,  fixed  picnic  areas  and  did 
other  similar  Jobs. 

ASKING  FOUNDATIONS  TO  HEW 

To  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  cuts.  Commis- 
sioner Lehman  said,  the  state  is  now  "going 
heavily  after  foundations,  corporations,  and 
friends'  groups"  to  take  over  some  of  the 
projects. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration had  said  from  the  beginning  that 
little  money  would  be  available  to  build  new 
parks.  He  said,  however,  that  New  York  State 
had  been  way  ahead  of  the  Administration, 
having  decided  seven  years  ago  not  to  spend 
money  on  acquiring  new  land,  but  to  use 
funds  to  take  care  of  the  existing  parks. 

Parks  officials  point  out  that  the  parks 
have  never  been  as  popular  as  they  are  now, 
because  people  have  more  leisure  time  and 
are  preoccupied  with  health. 

BUILT  DURING  DEPRESSION 

Many  of  the  facilities  In  the  state  were 
built  during  the  Depression  and  are  in  seri- 
ous need  of  maintenance  and  repair,  the  offi- 
cials said. 

In  addition,  as  the  economy  bites  more  and 
more  Into  people's  purses  and  It  becomes 
more  expensive  to  travel,  people  are  staying 
home  and  using  their  local  parks.  Recreation 
has  also  become  a  year-round  pastime.  As  a 
result,  golf  courses  that  were  once  deserted 
when  they  were  covered  with  snow  have  now 
become  cross-country  skiing  areas,  and  parks 
that  were  empty  during  the  winter  are  now 
used  year-round  by  Joggers. 

"We  do  understand  the  frustration  of  the 
American  public  with  taxes,  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency." Commissioner  Lehman  said.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  objects  to  eliminating 
that  and  we  know  that  budgets  have  to  be 
cut.  What  we  object  to  is  being  shut  out."« 

PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECT  APPROPRIATIONS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  H.R.  4121,  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  General  Government  Appro- 
priations Act  as  reported  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  section  111 
of  the  continuing  resolution  contain 
funds  for  several  public  building  proj- 
ects that  were  not  included  in  S.  533,  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1981. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  S.  533 
passed  the  Senate  last  May  6  by  a  vote 
of  93  to  0.  Passage  represented  the  cul- 
mination of  more  than  3  years'  effort  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  to  reform  and  reorganize 
the  public  buildings  program  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Among  the  significant  changes,  the 
bill  requires — for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Government's  building 
program— continual    long-range    plan- 


ning to  foresee  and  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's building  needs,  establishes  pM- 
cies  and  priorities  to  be  followed  in  lo- 
cating Federal  ofBces  and  administering 
the  program,  sets  up  orgfinlzational  and 
procedural  frameworks  that  promote 
better  architectural  design,  and  estab- 
lishes a  goal  on  the  amount  of  leased 
space  that  can  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
Government's  permanent  ofBce  needs. 

However,  title  vm  marks  the  bill's 
most  significant  departure  from  existing 
practices  in  the  public  buildings  pro- 
gram. It  establishes  building  authoriza- 
tion procedures  much  like  those  in  use 
in  the  military  construction  program.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
the  information  necessary  in  order  to 
authorize  an  annual  program  for  GSA  as 
the  orderly  framework  for  the  agency's 
annual  appropriation.  In  this  way  Con- 
gress can  oversee  program  management 
and  establish  priorities.  This  procedure 
also  affords  the  reconciliation  process  of 
a  Senate-House  conference,  together 
with  the  constitutional  safeguard  of  fi- 
nal action  by  the  President,  that  goes 
along  with  almost  every  other  program 
of  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  been  greatly  concerned 
that  the  present  system  of  authorization 
by  resolution  is  inadequate  and  inappro- 
priate. Under  the  current  system,  pro- 
posed projects  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  one  by  one,  throughout  the  year, 
without  regard  to  the  availability  of  ap- 
propriations, and  without  any  logical 
explanation  of  the  priorities  of  needs 
represented  by  the  proposals.  They  do 
not  require  the  consideration  of  the  full 
Senate  or  House.  They  do  not  require  the 
concurrence  of  the  President.  They  do 
not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  there- 
fore are  outside  the  congressional  budget 
process. 

This  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  procedure  by 
which  building  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized for  years  contrasts  sharply  to 
the  bill's  orderly  and  fiscally  disciplined 
public  buildings  planning  and  approval 
procedures.  Passage  of  S.  533  and  the 
similar  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  (S.  2080)  marked  the  first  time  in 
over  20  years  that  the  full  Senate  had 
d^>ated  and  voted  upon  policies,  imx)- 
cedures,  and  projects  relating  to  the 
Nation's  building  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  inclusion  in  the  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  4121)  of  a  number  of  unauthorized 
projects  which  are  also  not  a  part  of 
S.  533  represents  a  betrayal  or  turn  away 
from  the  reforms  that  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  has 
worked  for  3  years  and  continues  to  work 
hard  to  institute  and  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  understand  the  cMi- 
cern  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 


on  Environment  and  Public  Works.  I 
share  a  number  of  the  concerns  you 
have  raised,  and  I  support  your  efforts  to 
develop  a  new,  comprehensive  legislation 
on  public  buildings.  Such  legislation  has 
passed  the  Senate  twice  by  overwhelming 
margins,  and  I  voted  in  favor  of  both 
S.  2080  last  year  and  S.  533  earlier  this 
year. 

Yet,  the  continuing  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  act  leads  to  a  situation 
where  the  authorization  bill  (S.  533)  is 
not  enacted.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to 
indicate  or  imply  that  incliision  in  this 
bill  of  unauthorized  public  building  proj- 
ects means  that  we  are  not  supportive  of 
the  reforms  and  policies  contained  in  the 
Public  Buildings  Act.  Nor  is  it  our  inten- 
tion to  ignore  or  bypass  the  authorizing 
committee.  Were  S.  533  to  be  enacted,  I 
would  make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that 
unauthorized  projects  were  not  included 
in  the  Treasury-Postal  Service  appropri- 
ations bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  future  on  these  impor- 
tant matters.* 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  WEICKER  AMENDMENT 
(UP  NO.  S71) 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Weicker's  amendment  to  add 
$200  miUion  to  the  low-income  fuel  as- 
sistance program.  The  administration 
has  proposed  a  budget  of  $1.4  biUlon  for 
the  program  and  the  Senate  has  pro- 
posed $1.65  billion  as  compared  to  the 
funding  level  in  fiscal  year  1981  which 
was  $1.85  billion. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment, I  want  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  adverse  consequences  of  cutting  the 
program  funding  below  the  fiscal  year 
1981  level.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  program  provided  assistance 
to  nearly  3U.UO0  households  this  year. 
The  number  of  eligible  households  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  nearly  34,000  in  the  next 
year.  If  the  administration  figure  is 
finally  approved,  Rhode  Island's  share 
of  program  money  will  drop  from  $12.4 
million,  which  is  the  amoimt  received  in 
1981,  to  $8.4  million.  If  the  Senate  figure 
is  adopted,  the  State's  share  will  drop  to 
approximately  $9  million.  Evcti  the  Sen- 
ate figure  of  $1.65  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing impact  on  the  State's  ability  to  help 
the  truly  needy  this  winter. 

I  realize  that  if  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment is  adc^ted,  it  will  put  the  continu- 
ing resolution  level  nearly  $700  million 
over  the  administration's  September 
budget  request.  However,  we  should  not 
be  trying  to  balance  the  budget  from 
social  programs  alone.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting  the 
Weicker  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution now  before  the  Senate  for  final 
approval  would  provide  necessary  in- 
terim fo-nding  for  the  entire  range  of 
Federal  Government  programs  and  re- 
sponsibilities until  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  are  enacted  Into  law.  Without 
such  a  resolution,  the  Government  could 
not  legally  proceed  beyond  midnight  to- 
morrow, except  to  assure  the  national 
security  and  to  protect  life  and  property. 

Under  the  pressure  of  this  time  dead- 
line and  under  the  threat  of  a  Presiden- 


tial veto,  some  very  unwise  provisions 
have  been  added  to  the  continuing  res- 
olution. Most  damaging.  I  believe,  is  the 
4  percent  across-the-board  cut  in  the 
nondefense  portion  of  the  budget,  ex- 
cepting only  social  security,  medicare, 
veterans'  pensions  and  other  entitlement 
programs  required  by  law.  I  cannot  sup- 
port these  reductions  in  funding — which 
not  only  hurt  our  chances  for  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  but,  in  many  cases,  will 
have  devastating  effects  on  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  get  into  my 
specific  objections.  I  would  like  to  estab- 
lish the  framework  for  my  opposition 
to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  on  the 
budget  and  Federal  spending,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  some  Govern- 
ment spending  is  essential  to  achieve 
economic  growth,  and  only  economic 
growth  will  provide  us  with  the  revenues 
that  we  need  to  fulfill  our  commitments 
to  the  elderly,  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
disabled.  Only  economic  growth  -^an  give 
us  the  optimism  about  the  future  that 
will  assure  rising  living  standards  for  the 
next  generation. 

I  oppose  this  resolution  because  the 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  key  pro- 
grams will  impair  our  country's  prospect 
for  a  bright  economic  future. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  you  need  Investment.  But 
investment  is  more  than  simply  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  dispute  in  this 
body  that  our  industrial  plant  has  dete- 
riorated: Uiat  it  consists  of  plant  and 
equipment  which  was  built  for  a  world 
where  oil  was  $3  a  barrel,  not  $40  a  bar- 
rel; that  it  does  not  produce  as  much 
output  per  unit  of  input  as  it  should ;  and 
that  we  invest  10  percent  of  our  GNP 
versus  15  percent  for  West  Germany  and 
20  percent  for  Jai>an.  We  need  new  plant 
and  equipment.  And  we  have  amply  pro- 
vided the  incentives  for  such  Investment 
in  this  year's  tax  bill. 

But  Increased  investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  is  not  suflScient.  There 
are  three  other  kinds  of  investment  that 
are  required. 

First  is  the  investment  in  our  economic 
infrastructure,  in  the  railroads  and  high- 
ways and  mass  transit  systems  of  our 
coimtry.  Look  at  the  next  decade  and 
project  where  we  are  going  to  get  our 
economic  growth.  Hypothesize  a  growing 
world  economy.  You  would  have  to  argue 
that  we  must  increase  our  exports,  mov- 
ing away  from  an  investment-led  econ- 
omy to  an  export-led  economy.  If  you 
look  at  those  areas  where  we  have  an 
advantage,  Mr.  President,  clearly  one  of 
those  is  coal.  The  problem  is  that  you 
cannot  get  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the 
ports  because  the  railroads  are  not  good 
enough.  We  must  rebuild  our  railroads, 
ports,  bridges,  lilghways.  and  mass  tran- 
sit systems  if  we  are  to  move  people  to 
jobs  and  goods  to  markets. 

What  would  this  resolution  do  to  pro- 
mote this  vital  rebuilding?  Mr.  President. 
I  must  report  that  it  would  do  great 
harm.  It  would  allow  up  to  5  percent  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  already  inadequate 
amounts  recently  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees in  the  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill.  For  urban  mass  transit  re- 


search and  training,  this  Congress-  has 
already  approved  reductions  of  nearly 
$6  million  under  last  year's  levels.  For 
railroad  research  and  development,  this 
C(mgress  has  already  approved  reduc- 
tions of  $11  million  under  last  year's 
levels.  For  Amtrak,  this  Congress  has 
already  approved  reductions  of  over  $160 
million  under  last  year's  levels.  And.  this 
Congress  has  already  approved  reduc- 
tions of  over  $13  million  for  airport  re- 
search, engineering,  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  these  funds  for  urb»>n 
mass  transit,  for  the  railroads,  for  the 
airways,  for  the  highways,  and  for  other 
aspects  of  our  vital  transportation  infra- 
structure are  directly  related  to  getting 
the  economy  back  on  the  path  of  sus- 
tained growth. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  kind 
of  investment  that  is  equally  important 
and  is  complementary  to  our  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  and  in  economic 
mfrastructure.  "That  Is  investment  In 
people,  in  programs  which  help  to  as- 
sure their  health  and  in  providing  op- 
portimities  for  obtaining  the  education 
and  training  required  for  full  participa- 
tion in  the  economy.  What  we  need,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  work  force  that  is  healthy, 
a  work  force  that  is  trained,  a  work  force 
that  is  skilled,  a  work  force  that  has  a 
view  of  future  improvements  in  the 
standard  of  living  that  will  assure  maxi- 
mum contributions  to  the  economy. 

What  would  this  resolution  do  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy,  trained,  powerfully  mo- 
tivated work  force?  Mr.  President,  I  must 
report  that  it  would  do  great  harm. 
Again,  it  would  allow  up  to  5-percent 
further  reductions  in  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriations  bill,  result- 
ing in  budgets  well  below  the  funding 
levels  envisioned  in  the  onuiibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  we  passed  just  last  July. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  appropria- 
tions cuts  already  approved  by  either  the 
Senate  or  House  committee,  from  which 
another  5  percent  could  well  be  sub- 
tracted. For  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant,  which  provides  es- 
sential prenatal  care  and  primary  and 
preventive  services  to  low-income  moth- 
ers and  children,  the  House  committee 
has  approved  reductions  of  $40  million 
below  the  reconciliation  level  of  $373 
million.  The  reconciliation  amount  re- 
flected cuts  of  17  percent  below  the  1981 
level.  The  block  grants  for  primary 
health  care,  preventive  services  and 
alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services,  each  of  which  suffered  sharper 
reductions  in  the  ReconciUation  Act, 
would  be  threatened  with  additional  5- 
percent  cuts. 

Turning  to  education,  the  resolution 
before  us  would  allow  up  to  another  5 
percent  in  funding  cuts  in  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  a  program  that  aids  those  school 
districts  in  the  country  that  enroll  signif- 
icant numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  Senate  committee  has  already 
approved  a  reduction  of  almost  $100  mil- 
lion below  the  fiscal  year  1981  appro- 
priation and  approximately  $475  miUion 
below  the  funding  authorized  in  Recon- 
ciUation. 

Title  I  aid  translates  into  school  books 
and  classroom  and  lab  equipment  which 
enable  these  low -income  children  to  learn 
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and  kdvance  up  the  educational  ladder. 
The  opportunity  to  set  an  adequate  edu- 
cation can  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  fu- 
ture employabillty  of  these  students.  If 
such  opportunities  are  not  provided, 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  these 
yotmg  people,  many  of  them  living  in  our 
central  cities,  will  develop  little  or  no 
stake  In  our  society.  By  the  1990's  these 
young  Americans  will  not  be  10  or  15  but 
in  their  20's  and  30's,  still  with  few 
skills,  no  jobs  and  no  stake  in  our  society. 
That  will  be  precisely  the  time,  in  the 
mld-1990's,  when  we  will  face  a  labor 
shortage,  precisely  the  time  we  will  need 
all  the  available  manpower  we  can 
marshal. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  sure  that 
these  individuals  have  an  adequate  edu- 
cation. We  must  also  make  sure  that  they 
have  an  opirartunity  to  go  on  to  college 
or  to  other  postsecondat7  education  so 
they  can  develop  their  skills  as  fully  as 
possible.  The  economic  development  po- 
tential of  this  country  depends  upon  the 
maximum  eflBcient  utilization  of  our 
manpower.  To  lose  any  potential  con- 
tributions through  cutting  back  on  aid 
to  the  most  disadvantaged  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  country,  or  through  inade- 
quate funding  of  Pell  grants  and  other 
assistance  to  needy  students  Is  surely  a 
false  economy. 

Our  programs  of  Federal  assistance  for 
education  constitute  but  one  part  of  oiu' 
investments  in  human  capital.  If  we  look 
at  our  labor  force,  we  see  many  citizens 
who  are  out  of  work,  experienced  work- 
ers who  no  longer  have  jobs  because  of 
competition  from  abroad.  Competition 
from  other  economies  did  not  appear 
overnight.  People  are  buying  foreign  au- 
tomobiles because  they  get  40  miles  a  gal- 
lon and  are  quality  products.  Not  only 
the  automobile  industry  is  affected;  other 
industries  iii  this  country  have  already 
lost  their  competitive  advantage  or  wiU 
in  the  near  term. 

What  we  in  Oovemment  must  be  con- 
cerned about  are  the  people  working  in 
those  industries.  To  be  consistent  with 
maximizing  our  economic  growth,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  those  individuals 
are  retrained  from  the  less  competitive 
sectors  of  our  society  to  the  more  com- 
petitive sectors.  We  need  a  serious  re- 
training program  which  will  equip  ex- 
perienced workers  with  the  skills  that 
will  enable  them  to  move  into  the  more 
vibrant  parts  of  the  private  sector  tiiat 
are  going  to  contribute  the  most  to  the 
growth  potential  of  this  country  In  the 
next  decade. 

This  resolution,  in  providing  for  se- 
verely reduced  levels  of  funding  for  work- 
er retraining  under  trade  adjustment 
assistance  and  youth  training  programs, 
severely  undermines  our  national  inter- 
est in  a  skilled,  motivated  work  force, 
both  now  and  in  the  1990*8. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  area  requiring 
a  strong  Federal  commitment  is  our  im- 
portant investments  in  research  and 
development.  We  must  make  sure  that 
we  remain  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tech- 
nological change  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
competitive  advantage  in  the  world 
economy.  Yet  this  resolution  would  allow 
additional  5-percent  reductions  in  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

NSF's  programs  in  science  education 
and  research  are  of  great  importance  and 


the  program  of  instrumentation  grants 
will  help  to  modernize  the  teaching  lab- 
oratories where  our  future  scientists 
learn  their  craft  and  develop  the  skUls 
that  are  essential  to  putting  us  back 
on  the  path  of  vibrant  economic  growth. 
The  resolution  would  also  allow  5-per- 
cent cuts  in  funding  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  vital  center  of 
our  extraordinary  biomedical  research 
efforts. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  ac- 
corded to  NIH's  impressive  record  of 
contributions  to  our  imderstandlng  of 
disease,  and  to  the  development  of  ap- 
proaches to  treatment  and  prevention, 
both  appropriations  cmnmlttees  have 
approved  funding  which  exceeds  the 
1981  level.  Still,  the  Senate  version, 
which  would  prevail  imder  this  reso- 
lution, falls  below  the  House  level  by 
$16  million  and  would  be  vulneraWe  to 
additional  losses  of  $19  million. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  NASA  must  be 
added  to  the  list  of  threatened  R.  b  D. 
agencies. 

Already,  budget  cuts  have  endangered 
a  large  part  of  NASA's  nondefense  pro- 
gram— those  in  space  science,  space  ap- 
plications, aeronautics,  and  space  tech- 
nology. These  are  precisely  the  areas 
which,  in  the  next  decade  and  beyond, 
are  going  to  give  this  country  the  kind 
of  commercially  valuable  competitive 
advantage  that  it  can  attain  only  if  the 
Government  makes  these  expenditures. 
By  reducing  NASA's  nondefense  fund- 
ing, we  are  really  handing  Japan  and 
West  Germany  an  enormous  opportu- 
nity to  catch  up  toid  to  compete  with 
us  in  the  economically  productive  uses 
of  space.  To  throw  away  our  current  ad- 
vantage in  space  should  be  unthinkable; 
with  this  resolution,  we  will  be  starting 
down  that  path. 

Mr.  President,  the  reductiMis  in  non- 
defense  programs  called  for  under  the 
continuing  resolution  should  be  rejected. 
The  economies  to  be  achieved  by  the  ad- 
ditional 4  percent  across-the-board  cut 
are  false  economies.  To  realize  short- 
term  budgetary  savings,  larger  long-term 
objectives  are  imperiled.  The  future 
health  of  our  economy  requires  a  more 
farsighted  view.  It  requires  investments 
in  plant  and  equipment,  in  our  econwnic 
infrastructure,  in  human  capital,  and  in 
research  and  development.  The  resolu- 
tion cut  all  of  those  investments  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  postpone  them. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  this  continuing  resolution 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  clarify 
with  Chairman  Hatfield  the  funding  lev- 
els in  this  continuing  resolution.  The  last 
continuing  resolution  stated  that  pro- 
grams would  be  funded  at  a  level  "not 
exceeding"  funding  levels  specified  in 
House-passed  appropriations  bills  or  cur- 
rent rates  of  funding.  This  provision 
caused  considerable  confusion  and  con- 
troversy. In  many  cases,  the  administra- 
tion used  that  provision  to  withhold 
obligation  of  funding  intended  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
resolution  specifically  provides  funding 
at  exactly  the  rate  referenced  in  the 
House  or  Senate  bill.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  resolution,  therefore,  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  to  fund  programs  at  the 


rate  provided  In  the  relevant  bill  or  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HATFEEUD.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor CHn.KS  is  correct  in  his  understand- 
ing. We  have  worked  to  hold  spending  In 
this  resolution  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level,  while  still  setting  congres- 
sional priorities  for  specific  programs.  In 
any  case  where  the  administration  dis- 
agreed with  those  priorities,  it  would 
have  to  submit  a  rescission  or  deferral 
request  in  accordance  with  the  Budget 
Act.  I  would  hope  that  the  rescission  and 
deferral  procedures  be  used  only  for  lim- 
ited issues  of  policy  disagreement,  rather 
than  for  a  wholesale  attempt  to  rewrite 
apiMTopriations  bills. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  this  clarification.  Would 
the  chairman  also  agree  that  deferrals, 
as  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Act,  are  In- 
tended to  be  used  for  temporary  delays 
in  funding,  and  not  to  make  a  change  In 
the  annual  funding  level? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  CEJUSB.  I  thank  the  chairman 
once  a^ain. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  to  clarify  the  impact  of  this 
amendment. 

In  the  1980  supplemental  $350  million 
was  made  available  for  ^nergency  relief 
highway  projects.  Of  that  total,  I  am 
informed  $22  million  remains  available. 

When  the  $350  million  was  first  made 
available  in  the  1980  supplemental  up  to 
$50  million  was  to  be  made  available  for 
reconstruction  of  the  Sunshine  Skyway 
Bridge  across  the  mouth  of  Tampa  Bay. 

The  highway  department  is  scheduled 
to  pay  out  approximately  $19  million  of 
the  fimds  remaining  from  the  1980  sup- 
plemental to  the  State  of  Florida  for  the 
Sunshine  Skyway  Bridge  this  fiscal  year. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  this 
.amendment  will  not  impact  the  sched- 
uled payment  of  emergency  relief  funds 
to  the  State  of  Florida? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  question  and  would 
like  to  assiu^  him  that  this  amendment 
will  not  impact  the  scheduled  payment 
of  fimds  to  the  State  of  Florida.  My 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  earmarking 
fiscal  year  1982  emergency  relief  funds 
and  will  not  impact  those  moneys  made 
available  through  the  1980  supplemen- 
tal.* 

Low-ivcoia  nnaoT  uamAXCE 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  assure  that  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program  will 
continue  to  respond  to  the  iirgent  needs 
of  so  many  elderly,  poor,  and  handi- 
capped people.  I  simply  wish  to  make  two 
points. 

First,  this  amendment  does  not  bust 
the  budget.  It  simply  brings  the  funding 
for  this  program  right  up  to  the  level 
that  we  all  agreed  to  in  the  August  rec- 
onciliation bill.  It  does  not  spend  1 
penny  more  than  that  level. 

Second,  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram to  older  Americsms  cannot  be  over- 
stated. As  we  were  reminded  in  Peim- 
sylvania  only  last  week  by  the  new  rate 
increase  of  the  Philadelphia  Oas  Co.  The 
elderly  are  among  the  most  vulnerable  to 
astronomical  increases  in  fuel  costs  since 
their  Incomes  often  cannot  keep  pace 
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wlUi  rapid  rises  in  home  energy  costs. 
They  are  the  people  now  paying  nearly 
30  percent  of  their  incomes  on  energy,  as 
opposed  to  8  percent  for  the  average 
household.  And  they  are  the  people  who 
are  least  able  to  adjust  to  sudden 
changes  in  the  cost  of  energy  since  they 
are  less  physically  able  to  cope  with  tem- 
perature changes  than  other  individuals. 

When  President  Carter  moved  to  de- 
control the  price  of  oil,  we  as  a  nation 
decided  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
revenues  from  a  windfall'  profits  tax 
should  be  set  aside  and  refunded  to 
those  hardest  pressed  by  rising  energy 
bills.  This  obligation  to  people  living 
on  low  and  fixed  incomes  remains 
today.  We  would  be  breaking  a  solemn 
commitment  should  we  fail  to  provide 
the  aid  they  need  to  cope  with  the  pre- 
cipitous increases  in  fuel  prices  we  have 
experienced.  Benefits  indexed  to  Infla- 
tion such  as  SSI,  social  security,  and 
others  offer  partial  relief,  but  increases 
in  home  energy  costs  clearly  continue  to 
outstrip  benefits.  In  the  past  5  years 
alone,  from  March  1976  to  March  1981, 
energy  costs  have  risen  122.8  percent, 
compared  to  a  58.6-percent  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  this  program 
addresses  is  clear  and  lu'gent.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  great  challenge  facing  us 
today  is  to  make  effective  and  responsible 
use  of  stringently  limited  funds.  The 
low-income  energy  assistance  program 
does  so.  An  oversight  hearing  on  this 
topic  was  held  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  Wit- 
nesses ranging  from  elderly  recipients  to 
State  administrators  imanimously  testi- 
fied that  countless  poor  and  elderly 
Americans  literally  could  not  afford  to 
stay  in  their  homes  without  this  pro- 
gram. Furthermore,  this  amendment 
does  not  increase  funding  for  low-income 
energy  assistance;  rather,  it  merely 
keeps  funding  constant  with  regard  to 
last  year's  program  and  this  year's  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act. 

Home  fuel  prices  are  not  going  to  come 
down  this  winter,  and  the  winter  is  not 
going  to  be  any  warmer.  I  believe  we 
must  take  this  opportunity  to  maintain 
our  support  for  this  vital  program.* 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments  at  this  time. 

If  an  order  has  not  been  entered  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70. 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  423  Leg.] 

TEAS— 70 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Abdncr 

Exon 

McClure 

Andrews 

Port 

Melcher 

Baker 

a«.m 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Ntinn 

Beotcen 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Burdick 

Hayskawa 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Han?  P..  Jr. 

HelJiz 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Heims 

Rudman 

Camuai 

Huddleston 

niiHiw^i 

Cbafee 

Humphrey 

Schmin 

Cocbi«D 

Inouye 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Specter 

DAmato 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Dan  forth 

Johnston 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Kaseebaiun 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Ka«t«n 

Tower 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

WaUcp 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Drmenlci 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Durenborger 

Mathlaa 

Zorinsky 

East 

Mattingly 
NAYS— 26 

Armstrong 

Graaaley 

Pell 

Biden 

Hart 

Pry  or 

Bradley 

HoUlncs 

Rlegle 

Bvmpers 

Levin 

Roth 

Chiles 

Matsunaga 

S^rbenes 

Cromton 

Metzenbaum 

Symms 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Tsongas 

Eag.'eton 

Moynlhan 

WlUiams 

Glenn 

Mckles 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Goldwater 

Leahy 

Stennds 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357) , 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  w&s  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  House  Joint  Resolution  357  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OfQcer  appointed  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  PROXMniE,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick, Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  DeConcini,  and 
Mr.  Bumpers,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
9  minutes  before  7  in  the  morning.  The 
Senate  convened  on  yesterday  morning 
at  10  o'clock. 

I  understand  what  an  arduous  under- 
taking it  is  for  the  Members  to  sustain 
such  a  diUgence  of  effort  for  that  length 
of  time.  But  I  believe  it  was  the  only 
practical  course  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  Senators,  to  staff  and 
to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  remaining  through  the  night  and 
permitting  us  to  complete  action  on  this 
continuing  resolution. 

We  have  conducted  25  rollcall  votes 
since  10  ajn.  Thursday.  I  believe  there 
were  15  rollcall  votes  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  a  prodigious  amount  of 
work.  I  commend  everyone  for  their  par- 
ticipation and  I  once  again  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  Senators. 

I  especially  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Hatfield,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  mmority  member  and 
comanager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Proxmire. 


THE  ALASKAN  GAS  PIPELINE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hke 
to  express  my  deep  concern  with  one  pro- 
vision of  the  waiver  package — the  so- 
called  prebilling  provision  which  allows 
consumers  to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of 
building  the  pipeline  before  the  project 
is  actually  completed.  I  share  with  op- 
ponents of  the  waiver  package  a  distaste 
for  shifting  the  risk  of  building  the  pipe- 
line system  to  consumers — a  risk  that  the 
financiers  are  unwilling  to  take  them- 
selves. 

However,  I  feel  that  we  can  not  leave 
untapped  the  100  to  200  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  potential  natural  gas  reserx'es  in  Alas- 
ka. Although  the  need  for  the  gas  does 
not  seem  pressing  now.  sometime  in  the 
future  I  expect  we  will  be  thankful  that 
we  have  pushed  ahead  with  the  project. 
In  addition,  our  repeated  assurances  to 
the  Canadians  can  not  be  ignored.  They 
have  accepted  our  assurances  in  good 
faith  and  we  must  back  these  assurances 
up.  In  addition,  I  have  received  personal 
assurances  this  morning  from  Canadian 
Ambassador  Peter  Towe  that,  and  I 
quote : 

There  Is  no  advantage  to  a  Canadian  spon- 
sor for  taking  advantage  of  precommenoe- 
ment  billing  and  that  every  effort  will  be 
made,  on  the  Canadians  part,  to  ensure  that 
various  segments  of  the  pipeline  are  com- 
pleted simultaneotisly  avoiding  the  need  for 
pre-blUlng. 

I  deeply  regret  that  we  only  have  one 
shot  at  this  waiver  package.  I  am  reluc- 
tantly voting  for  it.  It  is  a  costly  insur- 
ance policy,  but  necessary.  However,  if 
an  alternative  financing  mechanism  can 
be  found  in  the  future,  I  would  gladly 
support  it  and  would  actively  discourage 
PERC  from  accepting  the  use  of  the  pre- 
billing provision. 


START 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  with  full  agreement  and  great  re- 
spect that  I  Ustened  to  President  Reagan 
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deliver  his  speech  on  the  approaching 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope. I  have  long  believed  that  President 
Reagan  would  prove  to  be  one  of  those 
Presidents  who  will  be  long  remembered 
for  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  which  hangs  over  all  mankind. 
I  believe  that  his  speech  on  November  18 
shows  that  the  United  States  is  indeed 
serious  about  arms  control. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  President's  plan  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Many 
people  have  wondered  whether  this  plan 
is  a  prelude  to  a  renewed  arms  race  or 
the  prelude  to  serious  negotiations.  The 
President's  speech  should  convince  all 
who  are  willing  to  listen  that  the  security 
of  the  free  world  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a 
warmonger. 

We  have  all  heard  about  the  anti- 
nuclear  demonstrations  which  have  been 
staged  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  There 
have  even  been  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States.  Like  the  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  concerns  of  the  people,  for 
the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  is  indeed 
unthinkable.  However,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  face 
the  very  serious  and  real  questions  which 
are  posed  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  we 
will  only  increase  the  level  of  insecurity 
and  thereby  increase  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Ignoring  the  threats  of  nu- 
clear war  will  not  make  them  go  away — 
they  will  only  make  them  worse.  The 
President  has  faced  those  threats,  and  I 
believe  that  his  plans  for  negotiations 
will  insure  that  the  peace  is  preserved. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk,  especially 
in  Eurwe,  that  NATO's  plan  to  deploy 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  n  missiles 
is  a  plan  to  fight  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe 
which  would  leave  the  United  States  un- 
touched. I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
close  examination  of  the  facts  will  reveal 
that  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  long  declared  that  any 
American  warhead  landing  on  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  considered  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  United  States,  thus  leaving 
the  United  States  open  to  nuclear  attack. 
Since  the  proposed  missiles  would  be 
American,  their  deployment  would  in- 
sure that  the  United  States  and  her 
NATO  aUies  would  not  be  "decoupled," 
and  that  Uie  United  States  would  auto- 
matically become  involved  in  any  nu- 
clear exchange  in  Europe.  I  believe  that 
this  principle  is  important,  for  it  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  a  limited  nuclear 
war.  By  guaranteeing  that  all  nuclear 
conflicts  become  strategic  exchanges,  we 
can  insure  that  both  sides  will  realize 
that  no  one  will  win  such  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  new  acronym  "START,"  which 
stands  for  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
we  do  work  for  arms  reductions,  not  just 
arms  limitation.  SALT  n  set  the  limits  so 
high  that  neither  side  would  want  to  ex- 
ceed them  anyway.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
that  will  not  be  the  case  this  time. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  this  speech  should  and  I  be- 
lieve will  have  on  those  of  our  allies  who 
in  the  past  have  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  our  devotion  to  arms  control.  The 
President  has  offered  the  Soviet  Union 
the  chance  to  reduce  the  spending  on  nu- 


clear weapons.  If  they  reject  this  offer, 
the  world  must  see  that  they,  and  not  we, 
are  the  threat  to  world  peace. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IMPACT  OP  RAIL  COAL  RATES 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  a  distinguished  Floridian,  Mr.  Ross 
Workman,  delivered  a  message  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regulatory  Utility  Ccnnmis- 
sioners,  an  organization  that  I  formerly 
belonged  to  as  a  Public  Service  Commis- 
sioner from  Florida,  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  each  of  us.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Workman's  well  researched  address  was 
"The  Escalating  Impact  of  Rail  Coal 
Rates  on  Electric  Utility  Customers: 
What  are  the  Defenses?"  His  answer  to 
this  question  is:  Cwnpetition ! 

As  Mr.  Workman  points  out,  one  way 
to  keep  energy  costs  down  to  encourage 
development  of  interstate  coal  slurry 
pipelines.  For  this  reason,  I  decided  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1844,  the 
Coal  Distribution  and  Utilization  Act  of 
1981.  This  act  furthers  the  development 
of  coal  pipelines  by  extending  to  some 
the  ability  to  obtain  necessary  rights-of- 
way  through  the  Federal  power  of  emi- 
nent domain.  Mr.  Workman  makes  a 
compelling  case  for  coal  pipelines  and 
for  the  adoption  of  S.  1844. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Workman's  address  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows : 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Ross  Workman 

The  title  of  our  topic  today  Is  rather  long — 
"The  Escalating  Impact  of  Rail  Coal  Rates 
on  Electric  Utility  Customers:  What  Are  the 
Defenses?"  But  I  think  I  can  sum  up  my 
answer  to  the  question  In  one  word — 
competition. 

Few  things  are  quite  that  simple,  of  course, 
so  to  be  specific,  the  competition  that  I  have 
in  mind  is  that  provided  by  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. One  must  also  recognize  the  need  for  a 
diversity  of  transportation  modes.  Including 
conveyor,  truck,  rail,  barge,  pipelines,  or  some 
combination  of  these,  but  today  I'm  going  to 
talk  primarily  about  coal  pipelines. 

Before  discussing  coal  pipelines,  which  I 
believe  are  a  partial  though  significant  solu- 
tion to  the  country's  coal  transportation 
needs,  I  will  briefly  review  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  problems  facing  coal  users  and 
producers  in  the  U.S.  today. 

With  close  to  one-third  of  the  world's  re- 
serves of  coal,  the  United  States  should  be 
well  on  Its  way  to  energy  independence.  The 
energy  plans  of  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
Administrations  called  for  dramatic  increases 
in  U.S.  coal  production,  with  current  levels 
doubling  sometime  In  the  1990s.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  plans  are  endangered  by  often 
inadequate  and  increasingly  expensive  trans- 
portation facilities  that  have  helped  make 
U.S.  coal  prices  the  highest  In  the  world. 

It  Is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  trying  to  increase  coal  exports,  a  number 
of  domestic  coal  users  have  found  It  cheaper 
to  import  coal  from  abroad.  In  recent  years 
coal  has  been  imported  from  such  widely 
varying  sources  as  Australia,  Canada,  Poland, 
and  South  Africa.  And  It  was  used  in  such 
diverse  states  as  Florida,  Louisiana.  Minne- 
sota. Texas,  North  Dakota,  Alabama,  and 
Washington.  In  addition,  some  southern  util- 
ities are  considering  coal  Imports  from  South 
America. 

Because  of  escalating  transportation  costs, 
we  are  running  the  risk  of  pricing  American 


coal  out  of  world  markeu.  What  is  worse  Is 
that  those  same  escalating  costs  are  also  in- 
hibiting the  use  of  our  own  coal  at  home,  a 
condition  that  Is  placing  severe  economic 
pressures  on  electric  utility  ratepayers. 

From  1967  to  1980,  variable  rail  costs  In  the 
United  States  rose  266  percent.  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  rail  rates  are  made  up 
of  variable  costs,  with  the  remaining  one- 
third  being  composed  of  fixed  costs.  Coal 
pipelines  enjoy  a  decided  advantage  when  it 
comes  to  such  costs.  Coal  pipelines  are  capi- 
tal Intensive,  with  approximately  70  percent 
fixed  costs  and  only  30  percent  variable  costs. 
This  helps  protect  pipelines  from  the  more 
severe  effects  of  Inflation  and  can  help 
stabilize  rising  energy  costs. 

It  Is  worth  reviewing  the  case  of  the  City 
of  San  Antonio  as  an  example  of  what  the 
rise  in  rail  rates  has  meant  to  one  utility.  In 
May,  1973  San  Antonio's  munlcipally-owned 
utility  decided  to  build  two  coal-fired 
generating  units,  based  in  part  on  a  rail  rate 
quotation  of  $7.90  per  ton  from  the  Powder 
River  basin  to  San  Antonio.  The  rate  Is  now 
$24.98  per  ton.  In  the  past  five  years  alone, 
the  rate  has  Increased  over  128  percent.  That 
experience,  although  extreme.  Is  by  no  means 
unusual. 

While  there  were  some  regulatory  restraints 
on  rail  rates  in  past  years,  they  were  largely 
removed  last  year  with  enactment  of  the 
Staggers  Rail  Act  of  1980.  Without  effective 
competition,  unregulated  rail  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  climb  even  more  sharply  In  the 
future. 

But  competition  Is  possible  In  the  form  of 
coal  slurry  pipelines,  which  are  noiseless,  safe, 
out  of  sight  underground,  and  economically 
attractive  for  transporting  large  volumes  of 
coal  over  long  distances.  Pipelines  do  not 
block  traffic,  divide  towns,  or  create  hazards 
at  grade  crossings.  Coal  slurry  Is  nontoxic 
and  nonflammable,  and  coal  pipelines  are  en- 
vironmentally superior  to  other  transporta- 
tion modes.  More  Important,  perhaps.  Is  that 
pipelines  are  the  only  practical  alternative 
to  railroads  In  the  long-distance,  overland 
transportation  of  coal. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  experimental 
about  coal  pipelines.  The  technology  was 
proved  In  Ohio  more  than  20  years  ago. 
From  19S7  through  1963,  a  108-mlle  coal 
pipeline  operated  reliably  In  that  state. 
Faced  with  competition  from  the  technically 
proven  Ohio  pipeline  and  other  proposed 
pipelines,  the  railroads  agreed  to  allow  unit 
trains  for  coal  hauling  for  the  first  time. 
This  produced  a  price  reduction  of  almost 
50  percent  on  coal  traffic  throughout  the 
utility's  service  area.  With  this  major  victory 
for  competition  established,  the  pipeline  was 
put  In  mothballs.  Since  then,  various  rail- 
road spokesmen  have  claimed  this  proved 
that  the  line  was  a  failure.  The  beneficiaries 
of  the  50  percent  rate  reduction  In  Ohio,  as 
well  as  the  users  of  unit  coal  trains  through- 
out the  country,  would  disagree. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  that  first 
coal  pipeline.  President  Kennedy  asked  Con- 
gress In  1962  to  help  the  depressed  coal  In- 
dustry In  Appalachla  by  providing  eminent 
domain  rights  for  other  pipelines.  His  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  Stuart  Udall.  urged — In 
words  that  remain  timely — that  coal  pipe- 
lines be  added  "to  the  arsenal  of  tools  avail- 
able to  our  economy  to  combat  rising  energy 
costs." 

America  has  one  coal  pipeline  operating 
now,  the  Black  Mesa  Pipeline  system,  which 
carries  approximately  five  million  tons  of 
coal  per  year  over  273  miles  from  Arizona  to 
the  1500  Mw  Mohave  Generating  Plant  in 
southern  Nevada.  In  Its  11  years  of  opera- 
tion the  Black  Mesa  pipeline  has  achieved 
over  99  percent  operating  availability,  and 
It  has  transported  the  coal  at  costs  substan- 
tially less  than  shipping  by  rail.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  coal  pipeline  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway. 


The  struggle  that  was  Joined  In  1962  to 
obtain  Federal  eminent  domain  legislation 
for  coal  slurry  pipelines  continues  today,  and 
the  need  for  competition  In  the  transporta- 
tion marketplace  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  Nine  pipeline  projects  are  being  pro- 
posed In  the  U.S..  as  shown  on  this  slide. 

To  be  more  specific  about  the  benefits  of 
coal  pipelines.  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to 
the  pipeline  our  Coalstream  Pipeline  Com- 
pany is  proposing  to  build.  In  broad  terms, 
our  1,500-mile  pipeline  will  bring  more  than 
50  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  from  the 
Illinois  Basin  and  Appalachla  to  16  electric 
generating  plants  In  Georgia  tipd  Florida.  In 
addition,  an  export  facility,  to  be  located 
somewhere  along  the  southeastern  coast, 
would  add  another  10-15  million  tons  per 
year  to  our  pipeline  total.  Cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. If  completed  late  In  this  decade,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $5  billion. 

A  recent  study  by  A.  T.  Kearney,  Inc., 
compared  the  projected  maximum  rail  and 
coal  pipeline  rates  for  transporting  coal  to 
the  plants  our  pipeline  will  serve.  The  study 
found  that,  if  the  pipeline  were  built,  possi- 
ble savings  In  coal  transportation  costs  for 
the  16  selected  generating  plants  could 
amount  to  $54  billion  over  the  first  20  years 
of  the  line's  operation. 

The  report  points  out  that,  even  if  the 
pipeline  were  not  built.  Just  the  threat  of 
slurry  pipeline  competition  following  enact- 
ment of  eminent  domain  legislation  would 
probably  result  In  coal  transportation  sav- 
ings arising  from  the  potential  comi>etltion 
between  the  railroads  and  the  proposed 
pipeline. 

And  there  are  other  benefits,  as  outlined 
in  a  1980  study  by  National  Economic  Re- 
search Associates,  Inc.  NEBA  Indicated  that 
the  Coalstream  Pipeline  would  lead  to  the 
production  of  17.3  million  tons  of  additional 
coal  per  year  in  Appalachla  and  the  Illinois 
Basin;  the  addition  of  $432  million  to  the 
economies  of  the  coal -producing  states;  the 
creation  of  approximately  5.200  new  Jobis  for 
the  area's  miners;  a  reduction  In  the  nation's 
oil  Imports  and  an  Improvement  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments;  and  an  Increase  In  tax 
revenues  to  the  states  Involved. 

F^ed  with  such  an  Impressive  array  of 
benefits  from  coni  slurry  pipelines,  some  rail- 
road spokesmen  fall  back  on  well-worn  argu- 
ments in  opposing  them.  One  contends  that 
pipelines  will  skim  off  the  cream  of  the  coal- 
transportation  business  and  damage  rallro«w1s 
economically.  Another  Is  that  the  railroads 
can  handle  all  the  Increase  In  coal  traffic  ex- 
pected to  develop  by  1990  and  beyond. 

We  disagree.  As  an  example,  recent  studies 
based  on  authoritative  coal  demand  fore- 
casts confirm  our  long-held  belief  that  our 
proposed  Coalstream  Pipeline's  expected 
transportation  of  54  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year  to  Southeastern  utilities  would  not 
cause  the  railroads  any  revenue  loss  and  that, 
in  fact,  they  must  be  prepared  to  handle  sig- 
nificantly increased  amounts  of  tonnage  by 
1990.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
generating  plants  scheduled  to  burn  the  in- 
creased volumes  either  have  not  yet  been 
built,  or  they  remain  to  be  converted  to  use 
coal. 
The  studies  show  that: 

(1)  TTie  Coalstretun  Pipeline  could  trans- 
port 49  percent  of  the  totaj  volumes  of  coal 
proiected  to  be  needed  in  the  Southeast  by 
1990. 

(2)  At  the  same  time,  other  transporta- 
tion methods  must  be  prepared  to  handle  an 
81  percent  Increase  in  their  current  volumes, 
or  a  growth  from  slightly  over  31  million 
tons  in  1980  to  a  projected  66.4  million  tons 
in  1990. 

These  results  are  In  line  with  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.  projections,  which  concluded 
that  should  all  the  proposed  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines In  this  country  be  built,  nationwide 
rail  traffic  must  Increase  from  a  level  of  468 
million  tons  In  1980  to  more  than  676  mil- 
lion tons  In  1990. 


If  the  U.S.  Is  to  achieve  that  kind  of  In- 
creased coal  production  and  use.  It  will  re- 
quire a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
transportation  modes  to  get  the  coal  to  the 
marketplace.  If  the  nation  Is  to  approach  its 
goal  of  energy  Independence,  coal  slurry 
pipelines  must  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  expanding  transportation  system. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  are  obviously  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  but  they  face  a  serious 
obstacle,  largely  as  the  result  of  opposition 
by  the  railroad  Industry.  What  Is  needed  Is 
Federal  eminent  dcMnaln  legislation,  similar 
to  that  afforded  Interstate  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

The  bill  before  the  current  Congress,  HJl. 
4230,  The  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1981.  was  In- 
troduced In  July  by  Congressman  Morris 
UdaU  and  an  impressive  list  of  co-spKinsors 
presently  totaling  38.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
balanced  of  the  coal  pipeline  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  In  recent  years. 

As  an  aside,  we  see  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads'  frequently  expressed 
concern  over  pipeline  water  supplies  as  little 
more  than  a  diversionary  tactic.  While  we 
fully  recognize  the  importance  of  water  to 
the  states,  we  emphatically  reject  the  claim 
that  The  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of  1981  will  in  any 
way  Infringe  on  the  right  of  any  state  to 
control  Its  own  water.  In  fact,  the  state  water 
law  provisions  In  H.R.  4230  give  the  states 
greater  control  over  their  water  resources 
than  any  legislation  already  In  existence. 

Moreover,  the  shipment  of  coal  by  pipe- 
line uses  considerably  less  water  than  would 
be  required  to  convert  It  into  electricity  In  a 
mine  mouth  powerplant  or  Into  a  gas  or 
liquid  In  a  synthetic  fuel  plant.  Water  In  the 
pipeline  Is  neither  wasted,  nor  consumed;  It 
is  merely  transported  with  the  coal  to  the 
distant  powerolant  where  both  coal  and 
water  will  be  beneficially  used.  The  pipeline 
water  will  amount  to  about  one-eighth  of 
what  Is  required  for  cooling  tower  make  up. 

Further.  H.R.  4230  mandates  that  a  "public 
convenience  and  necessity"  standard  be  sat- 
isfied before  any  coal  pipeline  can  have  the 
right  to  eminent  domain  at  the  federal  level. 
Passage  of  the  bill  should  be  a  priority  for 
a  country  that  believes  In  competition  and 
needs  to  achieve  energy  independence.  Amer- 
ica should  not  be  priced  out  of  burning 
American  coal. 

In  conclusion.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
Is  not  the  first  time  a  new  transportation 
mode  has  been  opposed  by  an  established  one 
in  this  country.  Back  In  the  1820s.  Oovemor 
Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  reportedly 
wrote  to  President  Andrew  JacVson  on  behalf 
of  the  American  canal  system,  which  was 
being  threatened  by  a  new  form  of  transpor- 
tation known  as  railroads. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  governor 
for  opposing  the  railroads  was  the  serious 
unemployment  that  would  result.  And 
amoni;  the  Jobs  threatened  were  those  of 
captains,  cooks,  drivers.  lock  tenders,  boat 
builders,  and  tow-line,  whip  and  harness 
makers,  many  of  whom  he  claimed  "would 
be  left  destitute." 

As  an  Indication  of  the  kind  of  rhetoric 
that  Is  occasionally  used  In  these  debates,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  governor's  letter. 

"As  you  may  well  know.  Mr.  President, 
'railroad'  carriaees  are  pulled  at  the  enor- 
mous speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  by  'engines' 
which.  In  addition  to  endangering  life  and 
limb  of  passengers,  roar  and  sport  their  way 
through  the  countryside,  setting  fire  to  crops, 
scaring  the  livestock,  and  frightening 
women  and  children.  The  Almighty  cer- 
tainly never  Intended  that  people  should 
travel  at  such  breakneck  speed." 

We  often  feel  that  somewhat  the  same  tjrpe 
of  arguments  are  being  put  forth  today  to 
oppose  coal  slurry  pipelines.  In  at  least  one 
re.<;pect  we  think  our  transportation  system 
would  meet  with  Oovemor  Van  Buren 's  ap- 
proval. Our  pipelines  will  move  coal  at  the 


eminently  reasonable  pace  of  four  mUes  per 
hour. 
Thank  you  very  much.9 


MILITARY   MANPOWER  AND  THE 
ALL- VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
good  news  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense about  military  manpower  and  the 
All-Volunteer  Army.  I  would  also,  how- 
ever, like  to  offer  a  caution  at  the  same 
time. 

I  am  asking  that  an  article  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  a  report 
issued  yesterday  by  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  They  both  point  out  that  last 
year  yielded  encouraging  success  in  both 
recruiting  and  reenlistment  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  dramatic  results  in  both 
fields  are  heartening  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  consistent  supporters  of  the 
All- Volunteer  Force. 

We  cannot,  however,  allow  ourselves 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  statistics  shown 
in  1  year.  Our  national  security  demands 
that  we  continue  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  needs  of  our  military  personnel 
and  that  we  continue  to  do  all  we  can 
to  improve  retention  of  existing  trooiis 
and  enlistment  of  new  ones.  I  would  ask 
that  my  colleagues  carefully  review  the 
material  which  follows.  While  the  figures 
announced  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  a  source  of  encouragement,  we 
must  maintain  a  thorough-going  com- 
mitment to  our  mihtary  personnel  which 
transcends  cme  set  of  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article  on 
the  All- Volunteer  Force  and  a  press  re- 
lease on  the  All-Volunteer  Force  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

President  Praises  Manpower  Gains  or 

AlX-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

President  Reagan  reported  yesterday  that 
there  were  impressive  military  manpower 
gains  In  1981  and  said  this  shows  the  all- 
volunteer  system  is  the  best  way  to  go  in 
peacetime. 

"The  success  of  this  past  year  shows  that 
the  voluntary  system  can  work  and  repre- 
sents the  best  way  to  meet  our  manpower  re- 
quirements In  times  of  peace."  said  Reagan 
in  a  statement  coinciding  with  a  Pentagon 
report  on  recruiting,  reenlistment  and  quali- 
ty performance  in  the  past  year. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
called  fiscal  1981,  which  ended  Sept.  30,  "one 
of  the  best  recruiting  and  reenlistment  years 
since  the  inception  of  the  all-volunteer  foirce. 
both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality." 

And  Pentagon  manpower  chief  Lawrence 
Korb  pitched  in  with  a  claim  that  fiscal  1981 
was  the  "first  time  the  services  met  and  ex- 
ceeded their  authorized  strength"  since  the 
draft  ended  in  mid- 1973. 

All  this  added  up  to  an  attempt  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  neutralize  argu- 
ments by  critics  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
who  have  contended  the  all-volunteer  force 
Is  a  failure  and  that  the  coiuitry  should  re- 
turn to  the  peacetime  draft 

In  hLs  statement,  Reagan  said  all  of  the 
armed  services  met  their  recruiting  goals  in 
fiscal  1981.  that  reenlistment  rates  were  up, 
that  test  scores  had  improved  dramatically 
and  that  the  services  enrolled  the  highest 
ever  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
among  volunteers. 

Reagan  and  Weinberger  credited  the  fiscal 
1981  gains  to  higher  pay.  Increased  enlist- 
ment and  reenlistment  bonuses,  improved 
educational   benefits  and   "increased   appre- 
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elation  and  respect"  ror  men  and  women  In     challenges,  military  service  must  remain  an     serves   and  particularly  for  the  Army  Re- 
uniform,  attractive  option  to  our  youth  and  we  must     serve  and  Army  National  Guard. 

^   ,» «„»,„„^  „..  „K.*  „.„,  «,iiif.n,     maintain  the  management  flexlbUlty  to  re-         Continued  support  from  Congress  and  the 

m^p^r^SlTu'f^Ty'prrva^li'^'r     act  to  unfor^enjents.  public  Is  essential  for  success  In  the  future. 

portint  fac^the  high  Vate  of  unemploy-         ^''Tl>yn'^^^^^^^^^r^^lt^I!^  ""^""^  ^  »t««gths 

ment  which  make.  mlUtary  service  more  at-     "f  .^^t,  *^*  f^J!f'°^"l '^''/o^^^^^  Secretary    Weinberger    stated    that    the 
tracUve  to  youths  who  might  otherwise  take     the    quality    o^"^^'"'" '°iT  ^»";  ^^^^^      active  force  strength  of  the  four  Military 

jobs  in  the  clviuan  economy.  ^l^^.  nttt  Zmber  and  kiXof^crults      Services  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  wai 
under  prodding  from  Congress,  the  per-     ^^  '^^^^^"r^^^^t rl^^^^     2.082,000.  All  Services  attained  their  planned 
centage  of  high  school  graduates  rose  in  all     j^j^^^^^    ^agement    flexibility    and    could      end  strength. 

?:g"J^dTth?"Armrw^r^'i^rt'^<r^t     ^-^7-  r  Kre""'  '^'"''"  "^"''"     ''™'  ""''"'''  ''''"''"  ""'  ''  "''''  ^"-  ""  ' 

78    percent   of   Its   male   recruits   last   year  itii«ii«iiii«i 

held  high  school  diplomas.  ThU  was  an  In-  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROLS  ON  QUALITY  ACCESSIONS                                                 linouHnoji 

crease   of  29  peircent  over  fiscal   1980.   The  [Fjjcal  year  1981  DOD  Authorization  Act]                   

Army  has  had  the  most  difficulty  In  attract-     Cpntresiional 

Ing  high  school  graduates.  Minimum  percent                                     *^\"J^,                           m,,.i  « 

The  Pentagon  reported  that  61  percent  of  Fi»«'         "«r,"',v''.""'"        «iduat«                                              ^»  •"                          P«««'«" 

those    eligible    for    reenllstment    last    year  year  caietory  ivs '"""'"^ Service  strenjtlis  Actual  authorized 

signed  up  for  additional  hitches    a  rise  of    ,3,, ^^  ^^^  ^        „„^  

some  6  percent  from  the  previous  year.  1932 25  Each  Service 65-Army   Males.'        Army> 780  781  100 

The   percentage   of   blacks   In   the   armed     1983 20  Each  Service No  Restrictions.  Navy 540  540  99+ 

forcea  decreased  by  about   1   percent  to   19     —      Marine  Corps....  191  191  100 

percent  In  fiscal  1981.  The  black  content  of  1  Added  as  part  of  FY  1982  DOD  Authorization  Act.                       Air  force 569 570 100^ 

the  Army  remained  at  30  percent,  highest  j^  summary,  Secretary  Weinberger  made           DOD  Total...            2,080          2,082               100 

of  all  the  services.  the  following  points: 

„         ~                    ,  The  Services  met  their  recruiting  goals  In        ,  ^,^|„^,,  ,^.^^ 

Secmtart  or  Defense  Weinbergeb  Announ-  fiscal  year  1981  and  exceeded  the  Congres-      Function  and   Reserve  and   National  Guard  appropriations. 

CEs  Yeab-End  Resttlts  of  VoLxnrrEER  Fobce  slonal  recruit  quality  constraints.                               >  This  reflects  the  Army  legislation  which  revised  upward 

Accessions,  Rexnlistments  Abe  Encottb-  Fiscal  year  1981  was  one  of  the  best  re-      ^*  fY  1981  end  strenith  by  4,7oa 

ACINO  crultlng  and  retention  years  since  the  be-         Note:  Numbers  in  all  tables  may  not  add  due  to  roundini. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  ginning  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and  the         o.„„*,,„  «r.i„>w.,„«.  ^^--.  *k.*  ♦v     w^ 

today  announced  that  the  year  ending  Sep-  Ascal  year  1981  results  represent  a  major  Im-     ,„?f'=ret«fy  Weinberger  noted  that  the  FT 

tember  30   1981   was  one  of  the  best  r«:rult-  provement  over  fiscal  year  1980  statistics.           1981   performance  was  the  first  time  since 

ing  and  reenlUtment  years  since  the  Incep-  Preliminary  results  show  that  fiscal  year     FY  1974,  the  first  full  year  of  the  AVF.  that 

tlon  of  the  All-Voltinteer  Force  (AVF),  both  1981  was  a  g<x)d  year  for  the  Selected  Be-     DoD  completely  met  Its  authorized  strength, 

m  terms  of  quantity  and  quality.  ^2^,^^  ^0^^^  ^^0  5^P^„g^„ 

Each  Service  met  Its  strength  objectives 

and  there   was   a  significant   Improvement  [Thousands! 

over  FY  1980  In  both  the  nxunber  and  pro- 

portions  of  new  recruits  who  scored  average  1954      1972      J973      1974      1975      197^      1977      1973      1979      jggj      i9gi 

or  above  on  the  enlistment  test.  In  addition,  

the  Armed  Services  as  a  whole  recruited  a  .    .    .    .                              .          .  „ 

hlffher   nercentaee   of   hlifh    sclhool    dloloma      Authorization {■)        2,553     2,329     2,190     2,149     2,091      2,093     2,085     2,056     2,052       2,080 

Sifn   ^t£f^t^,Qpi  ^hilJf,  w„Zi   .i^      Achievement 2,687     2,512     2.252     2,161      2,127     2,081      2,074     2,061      2  024     2  050       2  082 

graduates  in  FY  1981  than  ever  before,  even  Percentaje  of  Authorization...     (")            98          97         99         99          99          99         99          98       99+          100 
during  conscription. 

The  reenllstment  rates  also  Improved  for  .  Comressional  end  stremth  authorizations  were  established  in  FY  1972. 
every  Service  over  FY  1980  levels.  The  Im- 
provement was  not  restricted  to  the  Active 

Force.  Secretary  Weinl>erger  noted  that  the  A  review  of  the  strength  data  shows  that     most  14.000  or  one  half  percent  to  nine  per- 

prellminary  FY  1981  Selected  Reserve  resiUts  both  the  female  and  black  content  of  the     cent,  while  black  content  decreased  a  per- 

also  show  significant  Increases  over  the  FY  Services  changed  slightly  in  FY  1981  relative     centage  point. 

1980  experience  particularly  In  the  Army  to  FY  1980.  Female  content  increased  by  al- 
comp>onents. 

The  secretary  of  Defense  cited  a  number  ^^^AL  ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  STRENGTHS 

of  reasons  for  this  year's  strong  performance.  [Total  end  strenith  <  thousandsl 

These  Include  Increases  In  pay  and  the  total 

compensation  package  provided  by  the  Con-  ...       ,„,                                         _     ,       .^ 

grese.  increased  recruiting  resources,  a  var-  nscai  year  isgi Hscai  year  1980 

lety  of  training  and  assignment  enlistment  Service                                          Total           Female                Blxk               Total            Female                Black 

options,  enhanced  educational  benefits,  and 

the  growing  support  and  appreciation  of  the  ^                                                       777.              ,3,             232.4             772.7               69  0               229  2 

American  public   for  our   young  men   and     nS« 535.9  MS  57  9  521  5  347  M2 

women  in  uniform.  Mar'neCorps 19a6  7.6  37.9  188.4  6.7  38.9 

Looking  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  1980s.     A''''»f" »5-9 f^J "f  553.5 59^9 79J 

the  Secretary  stated  that  the  Department  dod  total 2,069.4  183.7  401.3  2.036.2  170.2  401.8 

should  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  sufBclent  . 

numbers   and   types  of   volunteers  to  man 

the  force  if  the  all-volunteer  force  continues  PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  END  STRENGTH 

to  receive  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  

Amerloan     people.     Secretary     Weinberger  Fiscal  year  1981                      Fiscal  year  1980 

stated  that  examples  of  this  support  Include  . — ; ; — ; — 

the  recently  enacted  pay  raise,  the  requested  ^•""*                                                                             """'*             °'"''            """'•               "*''' 

recruiting    and    retention    funds    and    the  

quality  of  life  improvements  needed  to  al-     Army 9  30  9  30 

low  the  Department  of  Defense   (DoD)    to     ^*'^--y l  ii  I  J? 

remain  competitive  with  the  civilian  sector  Ai'r'Foree    ' 11                  S                 11                   li 

in  FY  1982.  Air  force _ ,.... n u u I4 

Complicating   the   challenge   of   meeting  DOD  total 9                 19                  8                  20 

future     manpower     requirements     is     the  

shrinking  pool  of  military  aged  youth  and  >  Represents  reported  strength  (officers  and  enlisted,  eidudint  officer  candidates). 
Secretary    Weinberger    cautioned    that    re- 
cruiting may  become  more  difficult  in  the  recruttino  summabt                           This  was  true  for  all  three  general  categories 
years   ahead.   Moreover,   such   factors   as   a  The  Secretary  of  Defense  said  that  the     of  personnel  for  which  objectives  were  esteb- 
dramatlc  expansion  of  requirements  could  Military   Services   achieved    101    percent   of     llshed:   Non -prior  service   (NFS)   male,  NFS 
exacerbate    the    situation.    To   meet    these  their  overall  recruiting  objective  for  FY  1981.     female,  and  prior  service  personnel. 
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Secretary  Weinberger  also  stated  that  pre- 
liminary recruiting  results  for  end  FY  1981 
Indicate  that  the  Selected  Reserve  achieved 
106  percent  of  Its  overall  recruiting  objective 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Only  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserves  did  not  attain  their 
recruiting  objectives  In  FY  1981. 

PRELIMINARY  SELECTED    RESERVE   RECRUITING   RESULTS 
ALL  SOURCES 
[Thousands! 


CompoMnt 

Objective 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objective 

ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

95.8 
59.5 
28.5 
13.1 
13.7 
ll.t 

96.4 
67.9 
27.3 
11.7 
14.6 
18.2 

101 
114 
96 
89 
107 
155 

OOD  total.... 

222.3 

236.3 

106 

NON-PRIOR  SERVICE 

Component 

Objective 

Actual 

Percent  ot 
objective 

ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG 

UASFR 

50.6 
3a3 
3.6 
8.5 
5.2 
3.2 

52.4 
31.9 
2.9 
7.7 
5.5 
3.1 

104 
105 
80 
91 
105 
97 

DOD  total... 

101.3 

103.4 

102 

PRIOR  SERVICE 

Componsnl 

Objeclrye 

Actual 

Percent  of 
objective 

ARNG 

USAR 

USNR 

USMCR 

ANG 

USAFR 

45.2 

29.2 

24.9 

4.7 

8.5 

8.6 

44.0 
36.0 
24.5 
4.1 
9.2 
15.1 

97 
123 
98 
87 
108 
177 

DOD  total.... 

121.0 

123.8 

110 

Fiscal  year  1981  data  is  preliminary.  Data  source  for  actual 
results  is  the  Reserve  Components  Common  Personnel  Data 
System  (RCCPDS)  as  reported  in  "Official  Guard  and  Reserve 
Manpower  Strengths  and  Statistics."# 


LET  US  BE  ECONOMIC  COPYCATS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  who  chairs  the  Foothill 
Group,  Inc.,  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  American  Business  Con- 
ference— a  coalition  of  the  100  fastest- 
growing  businesses  in  the  country — and 
on  the  board  of  the  Center  for  Demo- 
cratic Policy  here  in  Washingrton,  re- 
cently published  a  thought-provoking 
article  which  appeared  on  the  Op  Ed 
page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  Because  I  feel  he  has  something 
worth  saying,  not  only  about  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  but  about  the  sort  of  eco- 
nomic alternatives  we  should  be  looking 
for,  I  would  like  to  share  Don  Gevirtz' 
piece  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  his 
article  be  reprinted  at  this  place  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  16,  1981] 
Democrats    as    Economic    Copycats — Paktt 

MtJST  Not  Let  Defectors  Push  It  Into  the 

OOP's  PosTtmE 

(By  Don  L.  Oevlrtz) 

It  may  be  understandable,  from  the  short- 
term  perspective,  that  many  Democrats  are 


plunging  into  the  "eonserraUve  tide"  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  election  was  said  to  repre- 
sent. But  such  defections  are  exasperating 
to  those  0'  us  Democrats  who  believe  that  It 
is  time  to  reassert  the  pajly's  once-strong 
leadership  in  economic  affairs. 

The  defectors  and  lence-sltters  would  not 
only  strip  the  Democratic  Party  of  Its  very 
reason  for  being  but  also  turn  It  Into  a  copy- 
cat accomplice  to  the  poorly  devised  and 
fundamentally  unfair  economic  policies  of 
the  nepublicans  under  Reagan.  And  the  of- 
ficeholders who  present  themselves  as  Demo- 
crats with  Republican  sympathies  risk  lielng 
the  next  to  feel  the  frustration  of  Americans 
who  sit  out  elections  by  the  mlUions  aslclng. 
"What  difference  does  it  make  who  wins?" 
Those  of  us  who  believe  that  It  does  make 
a  difference  must  make  that  difference  clear 
by  constructing  an  Identifiable,  clear-headed 
alternative  to  the  cUche  that  American  poll- 
tics  consists  of  Democratic  welfarism  on 
one  side  and  Republican  supply-side  capital- 
ism on  the  other. 

At  the  very  core  of  this  challenge  is  find- 
ing a  definition  of  our  attitude  toward  capi- 
talism Itself.  We  must  start  abandoning 
many  of  the  anti-capitalist  overtones  that 
have  marked  elements  of  Democratic  think- 
ing since  the  New  Deal.  Our  quarrel  with  the 
Republicans  should  be  not  over  the  desira- 
bility of  the  free-market  system  but  over 
bow  to  make  It  fair,  efficient  and  open  to 
the  entrepreneurial  Impulses  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.^ 

The  Republican  approach  to  capitalism, 
blindly  allowing  for  the  random  accumula- 
tion of  capital  by  large  economic  units,  Is 
deeply  flawed.  It  Is  fundamentally  inefficient. 
Ineffective,  without  compassion  and  ulti- 
mately subversive  to  the  long-term  health  of 
the  free-enterprise  system.  Just  nine  months 
after  Reaganomics  arrived  in  Washington, 
business  bankruptcies  shot  up  a  staggering 
42%  compared  to  the  previous  year,  the 
worst  Jump  in  more  than  a  decade.  More 
than  90%  of  the  failures  occurred  among 
enterprises  with  liabilities  under  $1  million. 
In  fact,  rather  than  being  the  beneficiaries, 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses  have  be- 
come the  prime  victims  of  Republican 
policies. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  decidedly 
favors  large,  multi-national  corporations 
over  small.  Innovative  companies,  whicb  have 
provided  four-fifths  of  all  new  jobs  for 
American  workers  over  the  past  decade.  A 
prime  example  can  be  seen  in  Reagan's  bill 
that  favors  the  depreciation  schedules  of 
large,  equipment-oriented  companies  over 
smaller  firms  concentrated  in  labor-inten- 
sive service  and  retail  fields.  Nor  will  this 
long-term  depreciation  scheme  be  very  help- 
ful to  our  high-technology  entrepreneurs, 
fighting  for  their  lives  against  determined 
Japanese  competition,  since  their  equipment 
changes  very  rapidly. 

In  Reagan's  celebrated  business  tax  cuts, 
nearly  80%  will  accrue  to  the  1,700  firms  with 
more  than  $350  million  In  assets,  with  big 
oil  chomping  off  $70  billion  alone,  thanks 
to  Its  loyal  friend  in  the  White  House. 

Even  the  stratospheric  interest  rates  that 
appeal  to  Reagan's  strict  monetarists  are 
proving  far  less  harmful  to  big  corporations, 
which  can  utilize  their  full  tax  llablUty,  than 
to  small  firms,  which  lack  the  scale  of  prof- 
itability to  take  full  advantage  of  the  tax 
benefits.  The  situation  is  particularly  appal- 
ling for  new  enterprises  faced  with  high 
startup  costs  and  short-term  losses. 

These  policies  favoring  large  economic 
units  are  also  undermining  the  innovative 
process,  which  is  vital  if  we  are  to  Improve 
our  productivity  and  meet  the  Japanese 
challenge  in  the  marketplace.  Large  units 
simply  are  not  as  innovation-oriented  as 
smaller,  entrepreneurial  companies.  A  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  study  concluded 


recently  that  small  businesses  produce  34 
times  the  number  of  Innovations  per  federal 
rssearch  dollar  that  large  firms  do. 

Fifty  percent  of  productivity  increases  In 
the  United  States  between  1948  and  1969 
were  the  direct  result  of  entrepreneurial 
technological  innovation.  Research -mtenslve 
manufacturing  industries  boosted  the  na- 
tion's export  surplus  in  that  period  from 
$5.9  billion  to  $29.3  bUUon,  while  Industries 
without  strong  innovative  tendencies,  such 
as  autos  and  steel,  declined  $16.5  billion,  and 
by  the  late  1970s  represented  key  contribu- 
tors to  the  nation's  persistent  trade  deficit. 
In  the  last  decade,  the  output  of  technology- 
oriented  enterprises  has  grown  three  times 
that  of  the  low-technology  big  corporations 
so  favored  by  Reagan.  Problems  faced  by  big 
corporations  when  trying  to  develop  new 
technologies  were  typified  in  Exxon's  inabil- 
ity to  Implement  an  electric-motor  break- 
through after  acquiring  Reliance  Electric 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

The  shortsightedness  of  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  could  provide  the  Democratic 
Party  with  its  fundamental  political  oppor- 
tunity In  the  1980s.  Party  leaders  and  ofllce- 
holders  should  actively  support  and  even 
spearhead  the  battle  for  increased  incentives 
for  business.  We  also  must  make  it  clear 
that  our  economic  policies  are  directed  pri- 
marily toward  encouraging  the  growth  of 
such  industries  as  micro-processors  and  in- 
formation technologies,  which  have  the  best 
chance  of  providing  new  economic  and  pro- 
ductivity growth  in  the  nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledge  to  the  com- 
ing dynamic  young  generation  of  entrepre- 
neurs, and  to  the  nation  at  large,  must  be 
one  based  on  the  benefits  of  a  new  "open 
capitalism"  that  encourages  new  companies. 
Innovation,  exports  and  Jobs.  To  this  end, 
the  party  should  also  identify  Itself  with 
Innovations  involving  employee  ownership, 
stock  options  and  incentives  for  minority 
businesses. 

This  posture  would  reconcile  the  party's 
now-alienated  traditional  constituencies,  In- 
cluding workers,  farmers  and  minorities.  We 
would  all  become  equal  partners  in  resisting 
disastrous  economic  measures  that,  for  ex- 
ample, now  encourage  companies  like  Du 
Pont  to  borrow  millions  to  acquire  Conoco 
while  the  average  citizen  cannot  even 
finance  a  modest  home. 

The  Democrats  must  become  the  party  of 
economic  as  well  as  social  diversity,  linking 
the  social  progresslveness  of  the  past  with 
the  forces  now  forging  the  future  of  tech- 
nology and  economic  life.  Already,  on  most 
non-economic  issues  facing  the  nation 
abortion,  the  equal  rights  amendment,  envi- 
ronmental protection.  Social  Security  and 
checks  on  Pentagon  waste — there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe,  according  to  recent  polls, 
that  Democratic  Party  positions  are  closer 
to  the  majority  opinion  of  Americans  than 
those  enshrined  In  the  hard-right  1980 
Republican  platform. 

Identification  with  decentralized,  entre- 
preneurial capitalism  has  a  long  political  tra- 
dition in  America,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that 
must  stand  at  the  core  of  the  Democratic 
Party's  policy  if  it  is  to  survive  and  thrive  In 
the  coming  decade  of  challenge  and  change. 


SENATOR  PETE  DOMENICI:  WISE 
WORDS  ON  WATER  POLICY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  times  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  Nation  has  come 
to  be  divided  amongst  its  various  re- 
gions: the  Frostbelt  against  the  Sunbelt, 
the  East  versus  the  West  and  so  forth. 

This  is  all  the  more  reason  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  those  who  say 
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we  must  find  equitable  national  ap- 
proaches to  problems  which  confront  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Water  policy,  for 
example,  has  been  desperately  torn  by 
profound  regional  interests  yet  it  is  an 
area  which  cries  for  solutions  truly  na- 
tional in  scope. 

It  is  not.  then,  an  insignificant  occa- 
sion when  a  Senator  from  the  West  says 
that  his  region  must  work  with  those 
from  the  East  to  fashion  a  national 
water  policy.  Those  from  the  West  know, 
perhaps  better  than  most,  the  impor- 
tance of  water  and  the  role  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  play  in  bringing  it  to 
areas  which  need  it.  I  have  remarked 
often  that  it  is  a  subject  those  from  the 
East  have  not  addressed  with  appropri- 
ate enthusiasm. 

All  this  by  way  of  saying  that  Senator 
Pete  Domenici  has  offered  us  s<Mne  ex- 
cellent gmdelines  for  effecting  sensible 
water  policy  reform  in  an  address  he 
delivered  earlier  this  month  to  the  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Association. 

Senator  Domenici  says,  and  I  quote 
him: 

Unless  we  In  the  West  develop  a  greater 
mutual  understanding  and  alliance  with  the 
East  In  analyzing  water  issues  and  prob- 
lems— an  alliance  that  allows  everyone  to 
address  his  own  particular  water  problems — 
I  fear  we  may  never  see  this  vital  program 
flourish  again.  And  flourish  it  must. 

The  Senator,  as  he  is  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, is  absolutely  right,  although  I 
must  note  that  I  have  an  interest  of 
sorts  here  since  Senator  Domenici  and 
I  have  collaborated  on  a  bill,  S.  621. 
which  would  enshrine  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  speaks.  We  were  told, 
at  first,  that  Congress  would  never  re- 
linquish its  role  in  water  project  selec- 
tion and  funding  yet  our  bill  has  not 
been  forgotten  and  it  seems  that  more 
and  more  pe<H>le  are  willing  to  give  it 
more  than  casual  consideration. 

Well  they  should.  As  the  State  motto 
of  New  Mexico  is  something  like  crescit 
eimdo  ("it  grows  as  it  goes") ,  so  too  our 
bill  grows  on  those  who  pay  it  more  than 
a  little  attention. 

In  that  spirit,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  study  Senator  Domenici's  thought- 
ful address  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 
The  material  follows: 

Water  Policy  OppoaxuNrriES  pob 
THS  1980's 
There  are  two  distinct  honors  that  I  carry 
with  me  to  this  platform  this  morning. 

It  Is.  first,  a  particular  pleasure  to  wel- 
come this  great  convention  of  the  National 
Water  Resources  Association  to  my  home- 
town and  to  our  great  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Your  presence  here  for  your  50th  annual 
convention  recognizes  the  growing  signifi- 
cance of  Albuquerque  as  an  important  con- 
vention center,  as  well  as  the  leadership  of 
so  many  New  Mexicans,  particularly  Steve 
Reynolds,  in  our  national  water  resources 
development  effort. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  particular  honor  for  me 
to  Join  in  your  warm  welcome  for  our  great 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jim  Watt.  I  know 
that  you  share  my  feeling  that  we  finally 
have  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  under- 
stands our  problems  in  the  West,  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  tackle  the  difficult  issues, 
and  a  man  who  is  equally  right.  He  and  I 
may  occasionally  disagree  on  issues — such  as 
the  need  to  continue  Federal  support  for 
water  research  and  desalination  efforts,  and 


for  an  independent  board  to  coordinate  na- 
tional water  policy. 

But  we're  in  tune  99  percent  of  the  time. 
I  am  proud  of  that. 

My  only  complaint,  frankly,  U  with  your 
executive  vice  president,  Pat  CMeara.  Now, 
Pat  is  a  great  leader.  He  is  an  articulate 
and  thoughtful  spokesman  for  water  re- 
sources development.  But  his  decision  to  put 
me  on  the  program  immediately  after  Jim 
Watt  and  right  before  Manny  Lujan's 
luncheon  speech  certainly  will  assure  that 
wliat  I  have  to  say  wUl  probably  go  im- 
noticed. 

Despite  that  burden,  I  shall  give  It  a  try. 
I  wUl  make  the  effort  because  this  is  a 
period  that  is  critical  in  the  devriopment  of 
p,  wise,  forward-looking  water  resources 
development  program  and  policy.  It  Is  criti- 
cal because  new  realities  force  us  to  re- 
examine our  entire  national  a{>proach  on 
water  project  development.  And  it  is  critical 
because  we  finally  have  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington that  understands  our  problems. 

We  have  Just  emerged  from  a  period  of 
dskrkness  in  evaluating  water  Issues. 

We  faced  uncertainty  over  the  issue  of 
what  is  called  Federally  reserved  water 
rights.  While  that  issue  remains  a  vexing 
one — one  which  will  require  continued  liti- 
gation and  hard  work — Jim  Watt  has  made 
certain  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  sound 
resolution. 

We  also  confront  the  need  to  clarify  and 
modernize  the  1902  Act,  to  straighten  out 
the  problems  relating  to  acreage  limitations. 
I  know  that  you  share  my  sense  of  gratitude 
on  this  issue  to  my  colleague.  Representative 
Manuel  Lujan.  In  his  very  important  posi- 
tion as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
interior  Committee.  Representative  LuJan 
has  taken  the  leadership  to  develop  a  sound 
approach  to  resolve  the  acreage  limitation 
issue.  I  know  that  you  were  as  pleased  as  I 
was  to  hear  Secretary  Watt  discuss  the 
Luian  bill  with  such  enthusiasm. 

Senator  McClure,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Energy  ConmUttee,  plans  soon  to  In- 
troduce a  companion  bill  on  our  side.  That 
may  occur  as  early  as  this  week.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  hold  House  and  Senate 
hearings  on  this  issue  sometime  next  month. 
We  need  to  get  the  acreage  limitation  issue 
resolved.  And  soon. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  Issues  now 
pending  in  the  courts.  One  involves  a  direct 
attack  on  the  ability  of  a  state  to  manage 
its  own  waters  for  beneficial  use.  I  share 
Jim  Watt's  belief  In  the  sanctity  of  state  con- 
trol of  water.  Tliat  Is  essential  to  New  Mexico 
and  the  West.  If  we  in  New  Mexico  lose  this 
case,  it  could  dramatically  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  water  throughout  the  West,  and  its 
appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  state.  It  is  not  too  drastic  to  say  that 
this  case  threatens  the  ability  of  every  state 
in  the  West  to  control  its  own  waters  and, 
thus.  Its  destiny. 

But  that  issue,  wisely,  lies  outside  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Washington.  What  rests  in 
our  sphere  of  responsibility  is  the  program 
of  water  resources  development  undertaken 
by  the  various  water  resources  agencies — the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Everyone  in  this  haJl  believes,  as  I  do,  that 
America  needs  more,  not  less,  spending  on 
Federal  water  development.  But  we  also  con- 
front a  run-away  budget,  one  that  now  re- 
quires controls  over  spending  for  water  proj- 
ects, as  with  any  other  program.  However 
painful,  decisions  like  that  are  essential  for 
the  future  economic  development  of  the 
nation. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  is  going  on.  Later 
this  week,  the  Senate  will  consider  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  appropriation  for  construction 
that  is  10  per  cent  below  lasrt  year's  appropria- 
tion. The  reduction  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  Bureau's 
construction  program  stands  six  percent 
under  last  year's  construction  a^jpropriatlon. 


Such  declines  In  q>endlng  on  w»ter  devel- 
opment are  not  new.  Every  year,  while  In- 
flation eat«  away  at  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
spending  has  held  steady  or  declined.  Ilie 
result:  A  dramatic  drop  In  water  develop- 
ment. 

Spending  on  construction  o<  Bureau  proj- 
ects, in  constant  dollars.  Is  down  by  more 
than  25  percent  over  the  past  15  years.  The 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  suf- 
fered even  more — it  is  down  by  more  than  BO 
percent  over  the  same  span. 

ThU  Is  Just  a  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  Indica- 
tors demonstrating  the  fact  that  our  water 
development  effort  lies  In  disarray.  Put  an- 
other way,  the  program  is  crumbling. 

Between  the  Corps  and  the  Bureau,  we 
have  an  authorized — and  unbuilt — ^backlog  of 
work  that  totals  some  $60  billion. 

It  takes  a  generation— about  26  years^ 
simply  to  get  a  typical  water  project  from 
the  point  when  the  study  starts  until  con- 
strucrtlon  begins.  It  then  takes  many  more 
years  to  c<«nplete  construction. 

We  haven't  seen  any  major  authorization 
effort  since  the  mld-1970'8. 
We  haven't  had  any  new  starts  for  years. 
Everything  is  done  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
There  are  no  priorities. 
And  the  states,  often,  are  simply  on-look- 
ers. 

I  believe  we  must  make  some  dramatic  im- 
provements. 

Fortunately,  this  Administration  under- 
stands the  problem.  Besides  Jim  Watt,  we 
have  Garrey  Carruthers  from  New  Mexico, 
who  serves  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Land  and  Water.  Bill  aianelli, 
who  used  to  run  California's  water  program, 
now  oversees  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Both  men  are  doing  outstanding  Jobs. 
These  men  are  true  friends  of  water  de- 
velopment. 

But  I  must  reiterate  my  view  that  the  time 
for  major  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
program  is  upon  us.  We  need  to  reform  the 
system  at  a  time  when  we  have  friends  In 
control,  rather  than  those  who  oppose  water 
development. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  must  approach  this 
challenge  with  several  principles  In  mind. 
First,  there  must  be  greater  state  Involve- 
ment. That  is  the  touchstone  of  the  Reagan- 
Watt  philosophy.  State  leadership  Is  wise. 
It  represents  the  only  approach  that  Is  likely 
to  get  the  Job  done.  We  must  develop  a  pro- 
gram and  legislation  that  builds  upon  this 
concept. 

Secondly,  we  must  develop  a  workable 
mechanism  for  identifying  and  selecting  pri- 
ority water  development  projects.  We  must 
encourage  rational  choices  among  sound  al- 
ternatives—not  simply  approval  of  whatever 
comes  out  of  the  pipeline. 

Our  current  ad  hoc  approach  to  project 
selection  simply  falls  to  provide  the  public 
confidence  we  must  have  that  our  water 
project  dollars  are  spent  wisely. 

Frankly.  I  don't  believe  Congress  can  be  an 
effective  forum  for  priority  decisions  among 
hundreds  of  sound,  plus  some  not-so-vltal 
projects. 

Congress  can — and  must — make  the  policy 
choices.  We  can  set  the  level  of  spending. 
But  we  simply  cannot  select  wisely  among 
the  merits  of  various  projects  in  various 
states.  The  result  Is  what  we  see  now — a 
little  bit  of  everything,  without  any  Identi- 
fication of  priorities  and  with  lots  of  public 
apathy. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  there  was 
ever  a  water  issue  that  deserved  priority 
treatment.  It  was  the  depletion  of  the  Ogal- 
lala  Aquifer.  As  most  of  you  know,  the 
Ogallala  is  a  vast  aquifer  stretching  from 
Nebraska  south  through  Colorado,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma  Into  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
It  Is  the  breadbasket  of  our  Nation,  the  feed- 
ing ground  for  much  of  our  cattle,  the  foun- 
dation of  much  of  the  agricultural  economy 
In  the  West. 


And  it  Is  running  dry. 

Thanks  to  some  legislation  I  developed  a 
few  years  ago,  a  High  Plains-Ogallala  Study 
will  soon  be  completed  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  working  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. That  study  will  give  the  people  of 
the  High  Plains  states  a  series  of  options  de- 
signed to  reverse  the  depletion  of  the  Ogal- 
lala waters — options  from  improved  Irriga- 
tion techniques  to  the  possibility  of  major 
Interbasln  transfers  of  water.  Unless  we  act. 
we  may  see  an  end  to  diversified  economic 
growth  in  the  West.  If  the  High  Plains  area 
Is  permitted  to  return  to  dryland  fanning, 
the  entire  economic  structure  o^  much  of  the 
West  wUl  shift,  and  shift  dramatically. 

And  yet  there  was  no  Federal  concern  over 
this  Issue  until  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  states  had  been  per- 
mitted to  become  Involved  more  directly  in 
the  water  program,  and  If  they  had  been 
charged  with  setting  priorities,  we  would  be 
much  farther  toward  a  sound  solution  for 
the  Ogallala. 

And.  thirdly,  we  must  confront  the  issue  of 
project  financing  and  cost-sharing.  I  have 
the  great  honor  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Budget  Committee.  This  is  a  most 
chaUenglng  and  exciting  Job,  working  to  as- 
sure the  implementation  of  President  Rea- 
gan's program. 

From  that  position,  as  well  as  from  listen- 
ing to  Jim  Watt  today  and  examining  the 
recent  trends  in  water  project  development, 
there  can  be  no  more  crucial  issue  for  the 
water  resources  program  than  financing.  We 
simply  cannot  expect  any  dramatic  increase 
In  Federal  spending,  without  some  new  allo- 
cation of  costs — either  upfront  financing, 
cost-recovery  financing,  or  both. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  a  sentence  from 
President  Reagan's  most  recent  economic 
message: 

"When  the  Federal  Government  provides 
a  service  directly  to  a  particular  industry  or 
to  a  group  of  citizens,  I  believe  that  those 
who  receive  the  benefits  should  bear  the 
costs." 

President  Reagan  has  already  developed 
proposals  for  cost-recovery  from  the  com- 
mercial users  of  the  inland  waterways  and 
our  ocean  ports.  His  top  water  experts — the 
men  who  are  sharing  this  platform  with  me — 
are  working  on  other  cost-sharing  initiatives, 
ones  that  we  must  address  In  the  months 
ahead. 

Unless  we  do,  I  see  a  continuing  erosion  of 
our  water  development  program,  which  is  so 
vital  to  a  sound  America. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  developed  my 
own  proposal  to  improve  the  overall  water 
resources  program,  to  get  water  development 
moving  forward.  I,  of  course,  am  referring  to 
3.  621 — the  so-called  Domenlci-Moynlhan 
bill. 

While  many  of  its  technicalities  may  need 
to  be  tinkered  with,  I  remain  convinced  that 
Its  basic  philosophical  tenets  are  sound.  They 
are  ones  upon  which  we  can  build  with  pride 
and  effectiveness  for  the  latter  years  of  this 
century. 

S.  621  creates  a  program  that  would  al- 
locate Federal  dollars  among  the  States,  giv- 
ing the  States  the  responsibility  for  selecting 
most  projects  to  be  built  by  the  Federal 
agencies. 

In  other  words,  8.  621  puts  the  States  in 
the  drivers  seat.  It  provides  greater  certainty 
of  funding  to  each  State.  It  provides  an  auto- 
matic authorization  process  to  short-circuit 
the  tedious  delays  now  built  Into  the  pro- 
gram. It  creates  an  automatic  process  to  clean 
out  the  deadwood— the  old  projects  that  no 
longer  have  local  support. 

And  It  requires  a  level  of  cost-sharing — 25 
percent — that  I  believe  represents  a  sound 
starting  point  for  discussion. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  say  Con- 
gress will  never  relinquish  its  role  in  prolect 
selection  and  funding.  Maybe  that  Is  so.  Un- 
der S.  621,  Congress  would  still  review  each 
of  the  big-  multi-State  projects 


But  I  believe  our  water  resources  effort  will 
continue  to  suffer  until  the  responsibility  for 
progress  can  be  shifted  more  fully  to  the 
States  and  to  the  beneficiaries. 

And,  I  know  there  are  those  who  wonder 
how  In  the  world  a  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
can  gang  up  with  a  liberal  from  New  York 
to  develop  a  "water  reform"  bill.  Haven't  1 
been  hoodwinked? 

The  answer  Is  no!  Maybe  It's  the  other  way 
around. 

Unless  we  in  the  West  develop  a  greater 
mutual  xmderstanding  and  alliance  with  the 
East  in  analyzing  water  Issues  and  prob- 
lems— an  alliance  that  allows  everyone  to 
address  bis  own  particular  water  problems — 
I  fear  we  may  never  see  this  vital  program 
flourish  again. 

And  flourish  it  must. 

Water  is  our  life! 

Water  is  our  future ! 

Unless  we  begin  to  pay  more  attention  to 
creating  a  realistic  program  for  the  latter 
years  of  this  century,  we  may  lose  that 
future. 

Let  us  work  together  to  avoid  that  danger. 

Thank  you.* 


Mr.  LYLE  J.  MCX)RE 

O  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  career  and  loyal 
service  in  the  communications  field  by 
Mr.  Lyle  J.  Moore. 

For  30  years,  Mr.  Moore  has  been  inti- 
mately involved  with  the  telecommuni- 
cations aspects  of  many  campaign  both 
in  the  State  of  California  and  nation- 
wide. His  services  with  the  Bell  System 
included  positions  at  all  corporate  levels 
with  responsibility  for  planning,  orga- 
nizing and  providing  communication 
facilities.  For  the  last  20  years,  political 
customers  have  been  his  primary  respon- 
sibility with  assignments  ranging  from 
the  establishment  of  systems  through 
compliance  with  Federal  and  State  cam- 
paign laws. 

His  specific  assignments  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history.  In  1960  he  was 
responsible  for  the  communications  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Los  Angeles  and  organized  and  directed 
communications  programs  for  the  Nixon/ 
Lodge  campaign  and  debates.  From  the 
mid-1960s  on,  his  path  continued  to  link 
with  that  of  Richard  Nixon  during  vari- 
ous tours,  the  National  Convention  in 
San  Francisco,  and  a  1969  State  dinner 
in  Los  Angeles.  Most  recently,  he  had 
had  administrative  responsibility  for 
communications  during  President  Rea- 
gan's campaigns  since  1966. 

Lyle  Moore  Is  a  native  Califomian.  He 
was  raised  and  schooled  in  Los  Angeles 
and  is  currently  a  resident  of  San  Gabriel 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  is  a 
U.S.  Army  veteran  of  the  World  War  n 
era,  a  member  of  the  American  Legion, 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  South- 
em  California  Marine  Radio  Council, 
and  in  1969  was  Commander  of  the 
Flotilla  24  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 
Aside  from  his  job-related  political 
activities,  he  has  worked  with  the  par- 
ties on  local.  State,  and  national  levels 
to  develop  a  more  effective  system  of  vot- 
er registration  and  election  participation. 
The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  seen  fit  to 
recognize  his  contributions  to  the  com- 
munications industry  numerous  times. 
He  received  two  Los  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cil Resolutions,  one  for  Planning  and  Or- 


ganizing CCIR  (International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee)  9th  Plenary 
Assembly,  and  another  for  Outstanding 
Record  of  Accomplishment  in  the  Field 
of  Communications  Locally,  Nationally 
and  Internationally.  The  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Supervisors  awarded  him  a 
Resolution  for  Leadership  in  Developing 
Programs,  National  and  International 
for  New  Systems  of  Communications 
and  Navigation,  and  the  Republican 
County  Central  Committee  gave  him  a 
resolution  for  designing  a  News  Release 
System  for  Political  Candidates. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ognize the  contributions  of  Mr.  Moore.* 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  6  PJkJ. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  busmess  tliis  morning 
It  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  6  p  jn. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  6  PJii.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  just  entered,  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  6  pjn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  6:52 
a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
November  20,  1981.  at  6  pjn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  19. 1981: 

Department  op  State 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown,  ot  California,  a  Ca- 
reer Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  the  Congo. 

Inter-Amekican  Foundation 

Marc  E.  Leland.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  20,  1982. 
vice  Guy  Pellz  Erb.  resigned. 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  20,  1984,  vice  Vlron  P 
Vaky,  resigned. 

M.  Peter  McPherson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  20,  1986. 
vice  Paula  Stem,  resigned. 

IN   TKZ   ARMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601(a),  Public  Law  96-613. 
12  December  1980,  and  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  624 : 
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To  ht  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ames  S.  Albro,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) 

Ma].  Gen.  Andrew  H.  Anderson,  107-20- 
45S8,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  Thurman  E.  And- 
erson. XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  C-n.  Richard  W.  Anson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam  S.  Augerson,  060-24- 
6674,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army).  „  ,..„^ 

MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  M.  Babers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Bagnal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army    of    the    United   States    (colonel.    U.S. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Floyd  W.  Baker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Quinn  H.  Becker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army   of    the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S. 

Army) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Bergquist.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army).  „„,  .„ 

MaJ.  Gen.  Raymond  H.  Bishop.  Jr..  297-16- 
3906.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Boyle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army).  .„.  „, 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Brown.  Jr.,  424-24- 
4091.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Browne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  D.  Bruen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Paul  P.  Burns.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  Andrew  P.  Cham- 
bers. XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army) . 
•  Ma].  Gen.  Mary  E.  Clarke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Neal  Creighton,  2i5-62-0715, 
Army  of  the  United  Stctes  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  John  S.  Crosby. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Howard  G.  Growell.  Jr..  029-2G- 
2816.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Jerry  R.  Curry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  William  S.  de- 
Camp.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United 
States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  A.  Dlnges.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Ma].  Gen.  Henry  Doctor.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Brie.  Gen.  (promotable)  Robert  J.  Dona- 
hue. XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brleadlpr  eeneral.  US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  E.  Doty.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  K.  Doyle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  L.  Dukes.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Dyke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United   States    (colonel.   U.S. 
Army). 
MaJ.   Gen.  David  W.   Elnael    Jr..  271-26- 


7188.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  James  N.  ElUs, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Jifaj.  Oen.  Robert  M.  Elton,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Vincent  E.  Falter,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  L.  Fant  m,  42&-44-0179. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.a  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Flala,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Forman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  Robert  H.  For- 
man. XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  (promotable)  Charles  D.  Frank- 
lin. XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  E.  Freeze.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  W.  French,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Nlles  J.  Pulwyler.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  D.  Granger,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Henry  H.  Harper.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thoma*  F.  Healy.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Elvin  R.  Heiberg  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  A.  Hemphill.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Herriford,  Sr..  327-24- 
1260.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  Arthur  Holmes. 
Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Hudachek,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  K.  Hunzeker.  186-20- 
7622.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Huycke,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Ma].  Gen.  Theodore  G.  Jenes.  Jr..  533-24- 
4241.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  H.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Vaughn  O.  Lang,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Donald  R.  Lasher,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Lawrence.  452-44- 
8487.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Allen  H.  Light.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  (promotable)  Aaron  L.  LlUey,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  J.  Lindsay.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
oral.  U.S.  Army). 


MaJ.  Oen.  Fred  K.  Mahaffey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Ma].  Oen.  James  P.  Maloney,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Bri«.  Oen.  (promotable)  George  E.  Marine. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  H.  McNalr.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  (promotable)  Walter  J.  Mehl, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  C.  Menetrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bemhard  T.  Mltteaneyer,  196- 
26-9404,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colons. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  C.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Max  W.  Noah,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Obllnger,  Jr.,  295-26- 
3909,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Edward  C.  O'Connor,  024-2fr- 
0025,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra,  Jr.,  576-28- 
7763,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Elmer  D.  Pendleton.  Jr.,  490-44- 
9146,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  C.  Pennington,  260-20- 
2733,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  United  States  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  (promotable)  Garrison  Rap- 
mund.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United 
States  (colonel.  United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Benjamin  F.  Register.  Jr..  252- 
44-4092,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roderick  D.  Renick,  Jr.,  341-24- 
3781,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Hugh  G.  Robinson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  M.  Roddy.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  United 
States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Vincent  M.  Russo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
United  States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  H.  Schneider,  467-44- 
5291,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
United  States  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Schweitzer.  319-20- 
1756.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Selgle,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lawrence  P.  Sklbble,  278-26- 
4580,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  I.  Small,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, UJ3.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  B.  Solomon,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Howard  F.  Stone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Albert  N.  StubbleUne,  in. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Osn.  Duane  H.  Stubbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  A.  Sullivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U-S.  Army) . 

MaJ.   Oen.   Edward  L    Trobaugh.  312-30- 


Brlg.  Oen.  James  L.  Dozler,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  F.  Drenz.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 


3149,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier     Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel,  VS. 
general,  U.S.  Army).  Army). 

Maj.Oen.  Dale  A.  Vesser,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  Brig.  Oen.  Dallas  C.  Bfown.  Jr.,  39»-28- 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  VS.  6134,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Army).  UJ3.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Carl  E.  Vuono.  196-26-«686,  Army         Brig.  Oen.  Frederic  J.  Brown  in,  220-38-     Army) 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army).  6785.  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel.         Brig.  Oen.  James  E.  Drummond,  526-66- 

Maj.   Oen.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  Jr.,  490-44-     U.S.  Army).  8128.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U3 

9852.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier         Brig.   Oen.  John   M.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXX,     Army). 

Army  of   the  United  St«te«   (colonel,   U.8.        Brig.  Oen.  WlUlam  R.  Dwyre.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
A^niy)'  Army  of   the   United   States    (colonel,   vsi 

Col.   (promotable)   Lee  D.  Brown,  318-36-     Army). 
6179,  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel,        col.   (promotable)   Donald  E.  Eckelbareer 
U.S.  Army).  .—   _.   .  .   .     „  o    ■ 

Brig.  Oen.  David  L.  Buckner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) 


general,  U.S.  Army). 

&(AJ.  Oen.  David  E.  Watte.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  S.  Welch.  563-3O-0173. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  M.  Wells.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  W.  Woodmansee,  Jr.,  311- 
34-0886,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army). 

To  be  brij;adier  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Floyd  C.  Adams,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Adams.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) 


XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  H.  Edmiston,  Jr..  363- 
42-0084,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 


Ool.   (promotable)   Robert  H.  Buker,  677-  us.  Army). 

32-^934,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Brig.  Oen.  Maurice  O.  Edmonds.  267-30- 

U.S.  Army ) .  0098,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.S 

Brig.  Oen.  Jerry  M.  Bunyard,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army) . 

Army   of   the   United   States    (colonrt,   U.8.  Col.   (promotable)   Fred  E.  Elam.  431-56- 


Army) 

Brig.  Oen.  Peter  O.  Burbules,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  William  P.  Biims.  101- 
28-1817.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Archie  S.  Cannon.  Jr.,  337-30- 
1791.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.8.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  O.  CardlUo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Col.  (promotable)  Edwin  M.  Agtianno,  123-     Army   of   the    United   States    (colonel    U.S 
20-6324,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.     Army) . 


U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Carlson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Brig.    Gen.    Anthony    F.    Albright,    166-     Army  of   the   United   States    (colonel,   VS. 
24-0827,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.     Army) . 


U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  E.  Carpenter  m.  263- 


1999,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  B.  Farrls.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Plynn,  083-22-981f., 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Johnle  Forte.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  W.  Foss,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (ctdonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Eugene  Pox.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.    Joseph    P.    Franklin.    217-28- 


Brig.  Oen.  Jack  A.  Apperson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,     60-4066,  Army  of  the  United  States    (lieu-      9800,   Army  of  the  United   States    (colonel. 


Army   of  the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Norman  E.  Archibald,  649-36- 
1583,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 


U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Forrest  T.  Oay,  m,  263- 
44-4145,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.   Gen.  Charles  E.   Getz.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


tenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  (promotable)  William  S.  Carpenter. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.    (promotable)    James  C.  Cercy,    148-  „     _. . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Bahnsen,  Jr..  254-48-     28-3159.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuten-  Army    of    the    United    States     (Ueutenant 

4650.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UJS.     ant  colonel.  U.8.  Army) .  colonel.  VS.  Army ) . 

*^Vr^      ^  ^     T    »  .,     .         ^,   .-     .»          ^""'K-    Oen.   Hubert   T.   Chandler,  335-60-  Brig.    Oen.    Wendell    H.    Gilbert.    410-44- 

-.?»*:             .             Ballantyne  HI,  461-43-     1735    ^rmy  of  the  United  States   (colonel.  6371,  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel. 

6647,   Army  of  the  United  States    (colonel,     u.s.  Army).  U.S.  Army). 

^•|_A™iy)-  -,        .  „    .        ,      „,„.„„.:..„          Brig.  Oen.  James  L.  Collins.  Jr..  579-53-  Brig.   Oen.   Charles  F.   Oorden.   Jr..   379- 

Brtg.  oen.  Uyie  J.  Barker.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.     SOOO.  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel.  20-6045.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 


Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S.     u.S.  Army). 


Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  T.  Bartlett,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  J.  Bednar,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) 

Brig.  Oen.  Gerald  H.  Bethke,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  C.  Blehusen.  098-12- 


Brlg.  Oen.  Donald  W.  Connelly.  212-26- 
4260.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Michael  J.  Conrad.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Andrew  L.  Cooley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Johnnie  H.  Corns.  234- 
66-4012.  Army  of  the  United  States   (lleu- 


7682,   Army  of  the  United  States    (colonel,     tenant  colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

U.S.  Army) .  Brig.    Gen.   Walter   C.   Cousland.    679-62- 


U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  William  H.  Gourley.  162-26- 
6156.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Todd  P.  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  O.  Graves.  305-36- 
5367.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  J.  Oudlnas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armv  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Hall.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brig.   Oen.   Zeb  B.  Bradford.  Jr.,   240-46-     7649,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8.     Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 


8897,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Jack  O.  Bradshaw.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  James  T.  Bramlett,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (Promotable)  Joe  J.  Breedlove.  266- 
52-5304,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  F.  Briggs.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) 


Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Eugene  R.  Cromartle. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  T.  Cutting.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  036-22- 
5423.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Sidney  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Peter  M.  Dawklns.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brig.    Oen.    Leo    A.    Brooks.    XXX-XX-XXXX.      ^''Trr^i  *?*  United  States  (Ueutenant  col-     ^rmv) 


nel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  D.  Hammond.  638-28- 
7595.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Armv). 

Brig.  Oen.  Bruce  R.  Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  J.  Hateh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Armv). 

Col.  (promotable)  Mildred  E.  P.  Hedberg. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  James  R.  HensUck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S. 


onel.  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.   Oen.    Donald   J.    Delandro,    433-48- 
7552,  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 
Brig.  Gen.  Norman  O.  Delbrldge.  Jr..  383- 
•a^^    n-       ,  24-5493.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

o..?-^.  Jeremiah   J.   Brophy.   057-22-     U.S.  Army). 

ui  A^)^  "*  '**•  ^"^^  ^^^   <~'°"'"'         Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  DeMoss.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nrt„  _/_■  ,^    .  Armv  of  the   United   States    (colonel,   VS. 

Britf.  Oen.  Charles  W.  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXX,     Army) . 


Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel.   U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Orall  L.  Brookshtre.  264-44- 
4603.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Bernard  M.  Herring.  Jr..  260-42- 
2346.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.8. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Patrick  J.  Hessian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major.  U.S. 
Armv). 

Brig.  Oen.  James  M.  Hesson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)   Jere  L.  Hickman.  413- 
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m-W25,  Army  of  tbe  United  States  (colonel, 
UJ3.  Army) . 

Ck>l.  (promotable)  Donald  C.  Hubert,  099- 
24-3355,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Jerome  B.  HUmes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Fred  Hlssong.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Stanislaus  J.  Hoey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Curtis  P.  Hoglan,  433- 
44-3754,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ronald  M.  Holdaway,  520-32- 
2854,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Honor,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Houston  P.  Houser  m,  579-46- 
0668,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Victor  J.  Hugo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Gary  B.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  463-36- 
0643,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Claude  T.  Ivey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hazel  W.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Johnny  J.  Johnston,  458-34- 
3061,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  Johnstone,  Jr.,  667-40- 
6246,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  A.  Jolemore,  102-22- 
5833,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Uncoln  Jones  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  France  F.  Jordan,  239- 
46-3531,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.a  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  M.  Joyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Walter  W.  Kastenmayer, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  K.  Kelly,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  S.  Kern,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  D.  Kenyon,  091-28- 
4680,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Claude  M.  Klckllghter,  255-46- 
4806,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  M.  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  E.  Klein.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Eugene  S.  Korpal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Ledford,  Jr.,  279-30- 
2388,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promoUble)  Ray  H.  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  BUlle  B.  Lefler,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  C.  Leuer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Kenneth  E.  Lewi,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Bernard  Loeffke,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  C.  Lutz,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (prMnoUble)  Robert  O.  Lynn,  196-24- 
4473,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Bobby  J.  Maddox,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Phillip  H.  Mason,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Church  M.  Matthews,  Jr..  677- 
44-3067,  Army  of  the  United  StaUs  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  James  F.  McCall,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  P.  McHugh,  383-12- 
1243,  Army  of  the  United  SUUs  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  H.  Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  MS- 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  H.  Moellerlng,  308-38- 
5095,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Mollnelll,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Gerald  E.  Montelth,  501-28- 
1765,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  James  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  245-64- 
1208,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Donald  R.  MorelU,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Robert  D.  Morgan,  063- 
28-0883,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  T.  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Cecil  N.  Neely.  463-46- 
5568,  Army  oi  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Cecil  N.  Neely,  463-46- 
2692,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  C.  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  E.  Nichols,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Nicholson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Odom,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel  VS. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  WUUam  G.  CLeksy,  399-28- 
3959,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hardin  L.  Olson.  Jr.,  157-24- 
9700,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Allen  K.  Ono,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army 

of  the  United  States   (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  M.  O'Shel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Army   of   the   United   States    (colonel,   U.S. 

Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joe  S.  Owens,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Dave  R.  Palmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promoUble)  Ellis  D.  Parker.  409-46- 
6615,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Julius  Parker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Burton  D.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  ChrUUan  Patte.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  August  R.  Pede,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  J.  Pellegrini,  396-30- 
3550,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promoUble)  Harry  D.  PemJer,  487- 
38-0630,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Donald  S.  Plhl,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  (promoUble)  James  Finer,  Jr.,  633-33- 
8988,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promoUble)  Robert  W.  Pointer,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Bobby  B.  Porter,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Potts,  416-42-«888, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  G.  Prather,  IV,  621-42- 
2096,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Roger  J.  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  P.  Prillaman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  J.  Qulnn,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Ramsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Lloyd  K.  Rector,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Leonard  J.  Riley,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Rlscassl,  042-28- 
4021,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Colonel  (Promotable)  George  R.  Robert- 
son, XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thurman  D.  Rodgers,  408-48- 
2175,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Rogers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  William  C.  Roll,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jimmy  D.  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  (promoUble)  Jackson  E.  Rozler,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Crosble  E.  Saint,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  (promoUble)  Thomas  A.  Sands,  410- 
61-1086,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieut- 
enant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  William  R.  Sarber,  Jr.,  146-22- 
6361,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  A.  Scholtes,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  J  Schumacher.  667-42- 
7514,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144- 


36-7662,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  (promoUble)  James  T.  Shelton,  139- 
36-0036,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Mark  J.  SUlnyak,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  J.  Skaff,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Skeen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  n,S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promoUble)  Anthony  A.'^mith,  334- 
62-4663,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Douglas  S  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  le^ac  D.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Scott  B.  SnUth,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig  Gen.  Tommle  O.  Smltb,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Harry  E.  Soyster,  178- 
28-9857,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brtg.  Oen.  David  W.  Stalllngs,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Lynn  H.  Stevens,  628- 
42-3059,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieuten- 
ant colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  L.  StUUons,  Jr,  431-66- 
6342,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Cart  W.  Stiner,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  tbe  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  George  R.  Stotaer,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army), 

Col.  (promoUble)  TYacey  E.  Strevey,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Roy  M.  Strom,  356-30- 
8564,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Leroy  N.  Suddatb,  Jr.,  266-40- 
9476,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Robert  J.  Svmell,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  William  E.  Sweet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Jamee  R.  Taylor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Teal,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  E.  Teeter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  James  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  252- 
50-6760,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Francis  J.  Toner,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Gary  L.  Turner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  VS 
Army). 

„,?i^«f;°*°-  Gu«»ie  L.  Tum«-.  Jr..  677-4ft- 

US  A^)^  °^  ""*  ^°***^  ^****»  (colonel. 

07-3388.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes    (lleu^ 
tenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.   Gen.   Nathan   C.   Vail,   266-46^mi 
Army^of  the   United  States  \^Z^VS. 

42°ro2°]t^i'^/^^  ''*''  ^"^^  Sels,  651- 
•ki-oam.  Army  of  the  United  States   mipi, 
tenant  colonel,  U.S.  Army)  ' 
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Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.  Wagner,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.8. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  John  P.  WaU,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  L.  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  O.  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  O.  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Ronald  L.  Watte.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.8. 
Army). 

Col.  (promoUble)  Carlton  P.  Weldenthal, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Sidney  T.  Weinsteln,  153-30- 
0833,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Donald  P.  Whalen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albln  O.  Wheeler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  Orren  R.  Whiddon,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Howard  C.  Whlttaker,  236-38- 
8393,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  D.  Wiegand,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brtg.  Oen.  Richard  W.  Wilmot,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WUliam  P.  Winkler.  Jr..  322-24- 
8918,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Wlshart  HI,  152-26- 
4608,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brtg.  Gen.  George  K.  Withers,  Jr.,  578-46- 
1168,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Predertck  P.  Woemer,  Jr.,  191- 
26-8730,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Jack  D.  Woodall,  266-60- 
0929,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  (promotable)  Stephen  R.  Woods,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (col- 
onel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  J.  Teosock,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Young,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  W.  Zeltman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 

In  th«  Navt 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  line  and  various  staff 
corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  5780.  5781.  and  5791,  or  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  614  of  the  Defense  Officer 
Personnel  Management  Act  (Public  Law 
96-513).  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LIKE 

Austin,  Robert  Clarke 
Baldwin,  John  Ashby,  Jr. 
Booth,  Peter  Blake 
Cassldy,  Thomas  Joseph.  Jr. 
Cooper.  Daniel  Leander 
Davis,  Oeorge  Wilmot,  Jr. 
Felt,  Donald  Linn 
Ortch,  Richard  John 
Hogan,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr. 
Howe,  Jonathan  Trumbull 
Johnson,  Roger  David 


Johnston,  Fred  William.  Jr. 
Keams,  William  Anselm,  Jr. 
Klein,  Verle  Wesley 
Martin,  Edward  Holmes 
BfcArthur,  John  Cheater 
McCardell,  James  Elton,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Paul  Fenton,  Jr. 
McCauley.  William  Predertck 
Moore,  Chailes  Julian 
Moore,  VirgU  Wayne,  Jr. 
Myers,  Lowell  Richard 
Parker,  Jackson  Knowles 
Parker,  John  Theodore,  Jr. 
Peebles,  Edward  Metcalfe 
Piottl,  Walter  Theodore.  Jr. 
Rocme.  Donald  Patterson 
Smith,  Dickinson  Miller 
Smith,  William  Dee 
Taylor,  Clinton  Wagner 
Watson,  lltomas  Campbell,  Jr. 
Wellman,  Harold  Nixon 
WUliams  Allen  Dean 
Wyatt,  WillUm  Claudius,  III 
Young,  Harold  Lawrence 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

Lowery.  Clinton  Hershey 
Sea  ton,  Lewis  Hiram 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
of  commodore  and  rear  admiral  when  eligi- 
ble in  the  line  and  various  staff  corps,  pur- 
suant to  sections  611(a)  and  614  of  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(Public  Law  96-513),  as  applicable,  subject 
to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

LINE 

Addams,  John  R-anklln 
Almstedt,  Theodore  A.,  Jr. 
Arthur,  Stanley  Roger 
Aut,  Warren  Edward 
Ba'izler,  John  Richard 
Box,  Roger  Elden 
Chang,  Ming  Erh 
Chatham.  Walter  Lewis 
Demais,  Bruce 
Donnell,  Joseph  Stover,  m 
Dunleavy,  Richard  Michael 
Petterman,  John  Henry.  Jr. 
Platley.  James  Henry,  III 
Furlong,  Oeorge  Morgan,  Jr. 
Hacker,  Benjamin  Thurman 
Hekman,  Peter  Maynard,  Jr. 
Herberger,  Albert  Joseph 
Holland,  William  Jeremiah,  Jr. 
Kelso,  Frank  Benton.  II 
Kohn,  Edwin  Rudolph,  Jr. 
Kurth,  Ronald  James 
Mackay,  Gerald  Wallace 
Marryott,  Ronald  Frank 
McDowell,  Don  Hardin 
Moranvllle,  Kendall  Elmer 
Narml,  Ronald  Eugene 
Nyqulst.  John  Waif  rtd 
Paulson.  Allan  Gerald 
Poindexter.  John  Marian 
Rogers,  Robert  Burnett 
Schmltt.  Robert  William 
Severance,  Laverne  Standard,  Jr. 
Steele,  Ted  Charles,  Jr. 
Storms,  James  Granville,  m 
Sutherland,  Paul  Edward,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Richard  Lee 
Toole,  Morton  Egner 
Walsh,  William  Albert 
Williams,  James  Dale 

MEOICAL  CORPS 

Cooley,  Norman  Vale,  Jr. 
Crews,  Quintous  Earl,  Jr. 
Elliott.  Robert  Cahoone 
McDermott,  William  M.,  Jr. 
Zlmble,  James  Allen 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Sansone.  Joseph  Sarto,  Jr. 
Walker,  Edward  Keith,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Donald  Erwin 

Crvn.  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Conner,  Donald  Lee 

DENTAL   CORPS 

McLeed,  Carlton  Joseph 
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November  19,  1981 


FUTURE  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE 
SPACE  PROGRAM 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  KBW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 16, 1981.  the  Washington  chap- 
ter of  the  National  Contract  Manage- 
ment Association  had  the  first  of  a 
new  series  of  workshops  and  dinner 
meetings  devoted  to  procurement 
issues  facing  individual  agencies  and 
to  related  agency  programs.  At  this 
first  meeting,  which  focused  on  NASA, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Allnut,  NASA's  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Administrator,  presented 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  space 
program's  future  outlook. 

Bob.  who  served  with  me  on  the 
Government  Procurement  Commis- 
sion in  the  early  1970's,  presented  an 
excellent  simimary  of  the  space  pro- 
gram's future.  I  found  his  remarks  il- 
luminating and  I  commend  them  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 

THE  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 

The  growth  of  aviation  can  be  thought  of 
as  divided  into  four  distinct  segments:  first, 
demonstration  of  technology  feasibility; 
second,  rapid  expansion  of  the  technology 
base:  third,  convincing  demonstrations  of 
the  utility  of  the  technology  in  both  com- 
mercial and  military  appUcations  and,  final- 
ly, the  routine  use  of  a  highly  efficient  and 
reliable  technology  for  commerce,  trade  and 
national  defense. 

In  the  emerging  period  from  1903  to  1927, 
from  the  Wright  Brothers  to  Lindbergh's 
flight  across  the  Atlantic,  aeronautics  tech- 
nology was  developed  and  used  to  accom- 
plish one  of  mankind's  oldest  dreams— to 
fly'  Advances  during  this  period  provided 
positive  proof  of  the  technical  feasibility  of 
aeronautical  flight.  . 

An  entire  technology  base  was  created  m 
order  to  solve  problems  which  had  never 
previously  been  encountered,  problems  in- 
volving aerodynamic  design,  airframe  struc- 
tures and  propulsion  systems.  This  period  in 
aviation  history  clearly  demonstrated  that 
it  was  technologically  feasible  to  build  and 
fly  machines  that  could  expand  our  world 
from  two  to  three  dimensions. 

The  period  from  1928  to  1939.  from  Lmd- 
bergh  to  World  War  II,  was  a  time  when 
aviation  proved  its  utility  as  a  carrier  of 
mail,  passengers,  and  high-value  goods.  Nu- 
merous flight  instruments  and  controls  were 
developed  to  create  an  all-weather  capabil- 
ity. All-metal  structures  became  firmly  en- 
trenched as  the  baseline  for  future  aircraft 
with  the  introduction  to  service  of  such  ad- 
vanced aircraft  as  the  Douglas  DC-3.  The 
initial  motivating  force  for  these  advances 
was  the  use  of  aircraft  to  transport  mail,  a 
communications  market.  However,  as  air- 
craft capability  evolved,  a  market  began  to 
develop  rapidly  for  passenger  transporta- 
tion as  well. 


The  third  phase  in  the  evolution  of  aero- 
nautics created  the  mature  basis  for  the 
aviation  markets  of  today.  Activities  from 
1939  to  1954,  ending  with  the  Korean  War. 
were  stimulated  by  a  rapid  infusion  of  funds 
and  technology  to  develop  airplanes  into 
highly  efficient  machines.  While  the  tech- 
nology thrusts  were  intended  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  performance  of  military  air- 
craft to  accomplish  their  missions,  the  last- 
ing effect  of  these  teclinology  developmenU 
was  to  provide  viability  for  a  much  broader 
range  of  aircraft  uses. 

Aviation  had  now  proven  Its  maturity  and 
worth.  The  technology  from  the  war  years 
was  exploited  to  produce  a  series  of  new  and 
derivative  designs  which  could  be  used  to 
change  the  character  of  the  clvUlan  market- 
place. Prom  1955  to  the  present,  the  clvUlan 
marketplace  has  shaped  the  direction  and 
pace  In  the  continued  evolution  of  aviation. 
Since  1955,  the  now-dlverslfled  field  of  avia- 
tion has  captured  nearly  all  of  the  Intercity 
domestic  mall  business  In  the  United  States, 
the  bulk  of  commercial  passenger  traffic, 
and  a  newly  expanding,  large  fraction  of  the 
cargo  transportation  market. 


THE  ANALOGY  TO  SPACE 


As  with  the  early  decades  of  aviation,  the 
first  two  decades  In  space  show  evidence  of 
evolving  with  distinct  phases.  In  the  1960's 
large  Investments  were  made  In  the  technol- 
ogies necessary  to  enable  growth  In  space 
mission  objectives,  starting  from  the  broad- 
cast of  the  faint  beeps  of  Sputnik  and  Ex- 
plorer as  they  circled  the  Earth  to  the  ex- 
plorations of  Apollo  astronauts  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Moon  and  the  routine  activities 
of  orbiting  cosmonauts  in  Soyuz.  The 
decade  of  the  1960's  was  clearly  analogous 
to  the  first  twenty-year  period  of  aviation; 
we  proved  that  space  flight  and  space  sys- 
tems were  technologically  feasible;  just  as 
the  first  period  in  aviation  had  proven  that 
aircraft  flight  was  feasible.  The  technol- 
ogies that  made  these  space  accomplish- 
ments possible  were  similar  to  those  in  avia- 
tion. Including  new  propulsion,  power,  struc- 
tural and  electronic  systems.  This  era  pro- 
vided the  Impetus  for  low  weight  and  high 
reUabUlty  In  all  subsystems.  This  rapid  de- 
velopment proved  by  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  in  space  that  technology  imposed  no 
serious  limiUtlons  on  the  dream  of  manned 
exploration  of  this  new  frontier  from  the 
Earth  as  far  as  Mars  and  Venus,  our  Imme- 
diate neighbors. 

In  the  United  States,  the  1970's  brought  a 
phase  of  consolidation  and  assessment  of 
our  future  technology  directions,  and  like 
the  second  period  of  the  aviation  era,  we  fo- 
cused our  technology  in  directions  required 
to  demonstrate  utility.  The  1970's  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  expensive  space  activities 
could  be  justified  by  more  than  just  the 
challenge  of  adventure  and  the  spur  of 
international  competition.  Comsats,  Land- 
sats,  Metsats,  Seasat,  and  other  applications 
spacecraft  firmly  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tages of  relating  to  our  own  planet  from  the 
vantage  point  of  near-earth  space— the  area 
that  former  NASA  Administrator  Tom 
Paine  calls  "the  new  continent."  Again,  as 
with  aviation,  communications  was  the  first 
competitive  market  for  the  demonstration 
of  utility.  Intelsat's  "Early  Bird"  satellite  In 


1965  led  the  way  to  radio,  telephone  and  tel- 
evision communications,  bs  the  first  arena 
for  the  commercial  exploitation  of  space. 

Space  programs  also  were  embraced  by 
the  scientific  community  as  a  valuable  tool 
for  gaining  new  understandings  of  our  uni- 
verse, often  at  a  breathtaking  rate.  Skylab. 
the   U.S.   manned   laboratory   designed   to 
demonstrate  a  number  of  applications  of 
space,  provided  both  an  opening  tuid  a  fiery 
close  to  a  decade  of  demonstrating   that 
space   technology   and   space   systems   are 
more  than  just  novelties.  Most  importantly, 
the  United  States  Govenunent  made  a  sig- 
nificant commitment  to  the  future  by  the 
development  of  a  new  kind  of  space  trans- 
portation system,  centered  on   the  Space 
Shuttle.  The  dedication  of  a  major  share  of 
the  U.S.  space  budget  to  the  development  of 
Shuttle  technology  will,  after  our  current 
birth  pains,  accelerate  the  transition  to  an 
expansive  and  thriving  conmierclal  activity 
In  space.  This  decade  was  clearly  one  of 
preparation    by    the    U.S.    and    Western 
Europe.  Shuttle.  TDRSS,  Spacelab  and  Eu- 
rope's Arlane  launch  vehicles  each  reflect 
substantial  Investment  toward  new  capabili- 
ties for  the  1980's. 

As  we  now  move  into  that  decade.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  reflect  on  how  far  we  have  come 
and  to  compare  our  present  state  of  maturi- 
ty with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  evo- 
lution of  aviation.  While  we  have  come  a 
long  way  down  the  path  to  demonstration 
of  utility,  the  task  Is  not  truly  complete 
until  we  have  demonstrated  the  operational 
usefulness  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  Therefore, 
a  fair  comparison  of  our  present  status  in 
space  with  an  equally  mature  period  in  avia- 
tion is  the  mid-1930's.  The  present  sUte  of 
evolution  of  space  systems  seems  to  com- 
pare with  the  Pord  Trlmotor  aircraft  of 
1933.  The  space  equivalents  of  aviation's 
Concordes  and  wlde-bodled  jets  can  be  ex- 
pected near  the  end  of  this  century. 

With  this  analogy  In  mind,  what  can  be 
said  about  space  activities  In  the  decade  of 
the  1980's?  Every  sign  points  to  a  decade  of 
vigorous  activity.  This  activity  will  clearly 
be  International  in  character,  highly  sophis- 
ticated In  Its  technology,  and  rich  in  Its  con- 
tribution to  scientific  knowledge;  and  it  will 
be  activity  that  has  an  Important  conuner- 
clal  dimension  as  the  economics  of  space 
flight  become  increasingly  attractive. 

Let  me  divide  my  version  of  the  next  20 
years  into  two  categories— the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  international  space  powers;  and. 
for  the  United  States,  national  security, 
communication,  remote  sensing,  space  sci- 
ence, and  space  transportation  and  other  lo- 
gistics. 

IMTERNATIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  SPACE 

Europe's  launch  vehicle,  the  Ariane,  has 
had  two  successful  test  laimches  and  Is 
scheduled  to  become  operational  next  year. 
To  fly  on  Ariane,  ESA  Is  developing  oper- 
ational communications  satellites  for  point- 
to-point  and  maritime  applications,  and  is 
studying  L-Sat,  a  large  communications 
technology  satellite  with  the  potential  for 
direct  broadcast  applications.  ESA  is  also 
planning  land  and  ocean  monitoring  satel- 
lites as  part  of  Its  Earth  Observations  pro- 
gram. Prance  Is  developing  Telecom,  an 
operational  point-to-point  communications 
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satellite,  and  is  cooperating  with  Oermany 
to  develop  two  TV  Sats,  direct  broadcasting 
satellites  to  serve  both  countries.  Prance 
also  Is  developing  the  SPOT  remote  sensing 
satellite  for  launch  in  1984.  Arianespace,  the 
company  created  by  the  Europeans  to  oper- 
ate the  Ariane  system,  is  pursuing  an  ag- 
gressive worldwide  marketiiog  effort  to  at- 
tract non-European  commercial  customers. 

Japan  has  developed  and  flown  a  family 
of  launch  vehicles,  and  is  planning  the  H 
rocket,  a  new,  heavier  launcher  (or  the  mld- 
80's.  After  purchasing  a  first  generation  of 
experimental  point-to-point  broadcast  and 
meteorology  satellites.  Japan  'is  working  on 
the  next  generation,  which  will  incorporate 
a  significant  level  of  Japanese  industrial 
participation.  India  has  also  successfully  or- 
bited test  payloads  on  their  homemade  sat- 
ellite launch  vehicle,  SLV-3.  An  Indian-built 
Earth  observation  satellite  was  launched  by 
the  Soviets  in  1979,  and  a  more  ambitious 
operational  remote  sensing  satellite  is 
planned  for  launch  aboard  an  Indian  launch 
vehicle  later  In  the  1980's.  China  has  suc- 
cessfully orbited  eight  satellites  And  plans  a 
geosynchronous  launch  capability  early  In 
this  decade.  Brazil  has  plans  for  a  national 
launch  vehicle  to  be  developed  and  flown  In 
the  mld-1980's.  Both  China  and  Brazil  are 
considering  their  own  meteorological  and 
remote  sensing  satellites. 

Estimating  what  the  Soviet  Union  will 
elect  to  do  In  their  own  space  programs  is 
difficult  for  a  Western  observer  due  to 
Soviet  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  informa- 
tioiL  The  Soviet  Union  has  stated  its  long- 
run  goals,  at  several  levels  of  authority,  al- 
though without  a  public  timetable. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  has  shown  an 
awareness  of  the  potential  of  reusable  vehi- 
cles, and  various  Russian  space  officials 
have  stated  their  own  convictions  that  such 
development  Is  essential.  Considering  the 
Soviet  effort  to  maintain  a  position  of  lead- 
ership In  space  and  the  continued  high  level 
of  Soviet  flight  activity  (three  to  four  times 
that  of  the  United  States),  they  have  more 
compelling  reasons  to  develop  a  reusable 
shuttle  as  a  cost-saving  device. 

The  Russians  also  speak  confidently  of 
building  a  large  and  permanent  orbital  sta- 
tion for  many  persoimel  to  be  used  in  con- 
ducting Earth  applications  work  and  scien- 
tific observation  of  the  stars  and  as  an  orbit- 
al assembly,  checkout,  and  laimch  facility  to 
send  manned  exp)editions  to  the  Moon  and 
planets.  Certainly  the  Russians  have  accu- 
mulated an  impressive  record  of  long-dura- 
tion space  missions  which  have  had  as  one 
objective  studying  man's  ability  to  tolerate 
extended  working  stays  In  space.  By  their 
actions  and  their  word,  the  Russians  have 
made  clear  their  intention  to  establish  per- 
manent manned  occupancy  of  near-Earth 
space. 

UNITED  STATES  SPACE  EFFORTS 

As  we  turn  to  the  United  States,  the  first 
point  to  be  made  is  that  the  space  arena  is 
no  longer  dominated  by  NASA.  Por  some 
years  now,  commercial  communications  by 
satellite  have  provided  a  large,  growing  and 
profitable  market  for  communication  com- 
panies, as  well  as  satellite,  earth  terminal 
and  electronic  subsystem  suppliers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  defense  space  budget  Is,  to  a  first 
order,  equivalent  to  NASA's.  Our  activities, 
because  of  their  exploratory  and  high  tech- 
nological risk  nature,  receive  the  lion's 
share  of  media  and  public  attention,  but 
NASA  is  only  a  small  and  dwindling  share  of 
the  total  market. 

About  the  national  defense  space  mission, 
I  wiU  say  little.  Satellite  communications. 
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weather  observation,  and  survelllanoe  play 
central  and  rapidly  expanding  roles  In  our 
national  sectirity,  as  they  do  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  increasingly,  for  others.  Inevita- 
bly, the  very  importance  of  these  assets 
leads  to  plans  for  their  attack  and  defense. 
The  next  two  decades  will  see  major  strides 
in  systems  of  these  types  along  with,  one 
would  hope,  discussions  of  how  to  avoid  an 
ever  continuing  space  weapons  race.  Por  the 
present,  however.  It  is  absolutely  crucial  to 
our  national  security  that  we  be  able  to  plan 
on  secure  national  defense  assets  in  space  in 
a  variety  of  threat  situations. 

In  the  civil  sector  (and  technologies  devel- 
oped here  can  directly  aid  the  national  de- 
fense sector  as  well),  we  at  NASA  need  to 
work  on  three  key  mission-limiting  technol- 
ogies— energy,  data  processing  and  transpor- 
tation. We  have  programs  to  do  each.  I  will 
just  touch  on  the  need  for  the  first  two,  and 
then  spend  a  minute  on  the  third. 

When  NASA  has  finished  work  on  the 
next  generation  of  space  electrical  power 
systems — say  In  1990— the  cost  per  kUowatt 
hour  In  space  will  still  be  1,000  times  what  it 
Is  on  Earth.  The  day  will  come  In  this  centu- 
ry when  we  will  be  processing  materials 
commerciaUy— "manufacturing"  if  you 
will— in  Earth  orbit.  But  power  cost  will  se- 
verely limit  what  we  can  economically  do 
until  we  get  them  much  lower. 

We  have  driven  data  processing  costs  from 
(100  per  megabit  to  just  over  $5.  And  we 
hope  to  reach  (1  by  1990.  That's  the  good 
news.  The  bad  news— also  actually  good— Is 
that  we  are  designing  satellite  instruments 
that  can  gather  far  more  information- 
that's  far  more  megabits— about  the  Earth. 
At  $1  per  megabit,  it  will  cost  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  annually  to  process  the  data 
from  one  satellite  In  the  1990's. 

Now  for  transportation.  To  satisfy  the 
transportation  and  orbital  operation  needs 
of  science  and  applications  space  missions 
and  of  national  security  space  missions, 
NASA  will  complete  the  development  and 
production  of  a  fleet  of  Space  Shuttles. 
NASA  Is  participating  with  the  U.S.  £>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  In  the  development  and 
production  of  the  Inertial  Upper  State  for 
use  with  the  Shuttle  in  relatively  low 
energy  missions,  and  NASA  is  working  with 
the  European  Space  Agency  in  the  Spacelab 
development.  In  addition,  we  are  developing 
high  energy  orbital  transfer  vehicles  to 
move  satellites  In  low  Earth  orbit  into  geo- 
stationary. Earth  departure  and  other  high 
energy  orbits,  and  to  retrieve  satellites  both 
near  and  remote  from  the  Shuttle. 

We  must,  none  of  us,  in  the  euphoria  of 
engineering  success  on  the  first  flight,  lose 
sight  of  the  Shuttle's  real  nature:  it  is  a  tool 
not  an  objective  In  its  own  right.  It  is  a  tool 
for  opening  space  to  activities  formerly  pro- 
hibited by  cost  or  difficulty.  It  is  a  tool  for 
whole  new  Imaginative  explorations  of  our 
universe— with  man-tended  machines  like 
the  upcoming  Space  Telescope  that  will  see 
outward  to  edges  of  the  universe  and  back- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  a  tool 
that  can  allow  rich  new  relationships  with 
our  international  friends  and  peers,  as  we 
cooperate  In  such  diverse  areas  as  infrared 
astronomy,  development  of  the  Shuttle 
Spacelab  payloads,  or  monitoring  of  global 
ocean  conditions.  It  Is  a  tool  that  can  bring 
the  high-vacuum,  zero-gravity  environment 
of  space  within  the  reach  of  our  Innovative 
commercial  and  industrial  institutions— 
from  which  I  confidently  expect  to  see  flow 
new  products,  unique  processes,  fresh  indus- 
tries, and  new  jobs.  It  is  a  tool  for  the  De- 
fense establishment  which  relies  heavily  on 
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space  systems  to  offset  major  Imbalances 
between  ourselves  and  our  possible  enemies. 
It  is  a  tool  for  the  future,  a  future  of  tech- 
nological challenge  and  reward.  It  Is,  above 
all,  a  tool  for  the  expansion  of  human  hori- 
zons and  the  elevation  of  human  aspira- 
tions. 

A  major  use  of  this  tool  will  be  for  space 
sciences.  The  mid-1980's  will  see  the  launch, 
via  the  Space  Shuttle,  of  the  2.4-meter  di- 
ameter Space  Telescope— the  most  powerful 
astronomical  telescope  ever  built.  This 
device  will  provide  an  order  of  magnitude 
Increase  In  capability  for  extragalactlc  as- 
tronomy and  observational  cosmology.  The 
Space  Telescope  will  carry  the  space  science 
revolution— the  veritable  explosion  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  universe— from  the  1970's 
Into  a  period  of  continuing  and  astounding 
discoveries  In  the  1980s  and  the  1990's.  By 
the  late-80's  we  hope  to  fly  the  Gamma  Ray 
Observatory,  a  significant  follow-up  to  the 
High  Energy  Astronomical  Observatory 
series,  and  a  Venus  Orbiting  Imaging  Radar, 
to  map  the  cloud-covered  surface  of  Venus. 

The  first  exploration  of  the  solar  system 
In  Its  third  dimension— away  from  the  eclip- 
tic plane— will  occur  through  the  launch  of 
Europe's  International  Solar  Polar  Mission 
In  1986,  and  we  will  continue  our  Investiga- 
tion of  the  planets  with  a  1985  launch  of 
the  GalUeo  Mission  to  obtain  more  detailed 
reconnaissance  and  exploration  of  Jupiter 
and  her  moons— a  miniature  solar  sjrstem  in 
Itself. 

The  1990's  also  will  see  optional  land,  sea 
and  atmospheric  monitoring  systems  check- 
ing continuously  from  space  on  the  health 
and  vitality  and  general  status  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  our  resources.  Some  of  these 
wUl,  I  believe,  evolve  into  internationally- 
sponsored  systems,  while  others  wUl  remain 
purely  national  or  perhaps  privately  owned. 

Pierce  competlton  in  the  field  of  satellite 
communications  wUl,  I  believe,  abate  little. 
If  at  all,  over  the  coming  two  decades.  Jock- 
eying for  priorities  In  the  relatively  limited 
region  of  geosynchronous  orbit  will  contin- 
ue. The  trend  toward  larger  and  larger 
spacecraft  to  occupy  these  limited  positions 
will  accelerate  when  the  Shuttle's  large  pay- 
load  bay  and  high  energy  upper  stage  Is 
available.  Dependent  In  large  part  on  the 
outcome  of  NASA's  research  in  new  fre- 
quency bands  and  large  structures,  we  may 
indeed  see  shared  platforms  in  this  Manhat- 
tan In  the  sky  In  the  1990's. 

Pinally,  in  transportation,  I  believe  we  will 
see  by  the  1990's  a  reusable  Soviet  Union 
launch  system  of  some  sort,  and  a  second 
generation  U.S.  system  as  well.  The  speed 
with  which  these  .<:ystems  come  into  being 
will  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the  uses 
foreseen  for  them.  Any  of  several  factors- 
heightened  international  tensions,  or  selec- 
tion of  the  space  option  either  for  tapping 
solar  energy  or  for  nuclear  waste  disposal, 
as  examples— could  hasten  these  develop- 
ments. 

Clearly,  mankind's  adventure  in  space  has 
hardly  begun.  The  practical  benefits  of 
space  have  barely  been  tapped.  Between 
now  and  the  turn  of  the  century  the  outlook 
for  space  Is  rich  In  rewards  for  the  human 
mind  and  spirit,  and  rich  in  response  to 
man's  practical  needs.  These  rewards  can  be 
for  our  society,  to  benefit  all  people.  As 
Salnt-Exupery  has  said,  'As  for  the  future, 
our  task  Is  not  to  foresee,  but  to  enable  it." 
NASA  is  working  hard  to  enable  a  bold, 
bright  future  in  space.  I  feel  confident  that 
we  will  have  the  vision  and  the  perseverance 
to  continue.* 
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EEC  EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

THREATENS       INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise  to  alert  the  Congress  to 
the  increasing  threat  to  world  trade 
posed  by  proposals  now  under  consid- 
eration in  the  European  Community. 

A  new  wave  of  radicalism  is  sweeping 
across  Europe  and  is  a  new  force 
threatening  the  ability  of  Indus  crial 
nations  to  work  together  as  trading 
and  investing  partners  for  a  greater 
common  good. 

The  President  has  powers  to  react  to 
discrimination  that  effects  U.S.  com- 
merce. My  bill.  H.R.  4407.  makes  ex- 
plicit the  implicit  power  to  retaliate  in 
the  area  of  discrimination  against  U.S. 
direct  investment  overseas. 

The  United  States  has  the  least  re- 
strictive investment  rules  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  free  market  system  will  produce 
the  best  decisions,  most  of  the  time. 
This  is  no  less  true  in  the  case  of  trade 
in  goods  and  services  than  in  the  case 
of  investment.  We  need  clear-cut  au- 
thority to  retaliate  against  unreason- 
able, illegal,  or  discriminatory  treat- 
ment by  foreign  governments. 

The  EEC  proposals  would  be  an  un- 
conscionable extension  of  properly 
sovereign  jurisdiction  to  regulate 
within  Europe.  The  following  article 
from  the  International  Herald  Trib- 
une. Tuesday,  October  27,  1981,  ex- 
plains the  impact  of  several  current 
proposals  circulating  within  the  Euro- 
pean Community. 

[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 

Oct.  27,  1981] 

EEC  Proposals  Worry  Large  U.S. 

Companies 

(By  Craig  Anderson  and  Marie-Martine 

Buckens) 

Brussels.— Increasing  disquiet  among 
U.S.  multinational  companies  over  efforts 
by  the  EEC  to  clamp  down  on  the  activities 
of  large  companies  has  led  to  attempts  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  counteract  the 
moves. 

This  week  in  Washington,  three  bills  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  House  that  would 
enable  the  administration  to  intervene  di- 
rectly or  take  retaliatory  action  if  U.S.  busi- 
ness interests  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
activities  of  foreign  states.  Meanwhile,  in 
Europe,  more  attention  is  being  given  to  re- 
laying the  opinions  of  U.S.  business  leaders 
to  Common  Market  policy-makers. 

"There  are  currently  pending  in  the  EEC 
three  legislative  Initiatives  of  particular  con- 
cern to  U.S.  businesses  which  have  affiliates 
or  subsidiaries  in  Europe,"  said  Joan 
Worden,  a  Washington  business  consultant. 

"All  appear  to  share  a  wholly  unwarrant- 
ed suspicion  of  transnational  enterprises 
and  all  would  impose  radical  and  burden- 
some disclosure  requirements  and  legal  li- 
abilities not  only  upon  European  subsidiar- 
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ies  but  upon  parent  companies  in  the  U.S.  as 
well." 

One  plan,  the  Vredellng-Davlgnon  propos- 
al—named after  Henk  Vredeling  and 
Etienne  Davignon,  Its  sponsors  on  the  EEC 
Commission— would  require  companies  to 
inform  and  consult  with  employers  on  deci- 
sions that  would  affect  the  interests  of 
workers. 

Bart  Pisher,  a  Washington  lawyer  who  ad- 
vises U.S.  companies  on  EEC  affairs,  said  of 
the  proposal:  "The  obligation  to  disclose 
what  may  be  highly  confidential  data  could 
wreak  havoc  in  business  operations." 

The  so-called  seventh  company  law  direc- 
tive, now  being  discussed  by  the  EEC's 
CouncU  of  Ministers,  also  has  U.S.  business- 
es concerned.  It  would  require  all  large  com- 
panies to  publish  consolidated  accounts.  But 
it  is  the  third  proposal,  called  the  "ninth  di- 
rective," that  is  seen  as  the  most  radical  and 
potentially  damaging. 

Mrs.  Worden  said  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  would  be  that,  "in  the  event  that  a 
non-EEC  parent  made  a  decision  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  a  subsidiary  in  the 
Common  Market,  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  parent  could  be  held 
liable  for  the  resulting  damage,  with  unlim- 
ited personal  liability." 

Karl  Gleichman,  who  heads  the  EEC 
Commission's  multinationals  department, 
siad:  "It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  atti- 
tude of  the  U.S.  administration  will  be  to- 
wards these  [EEC]  bills.  We  expect  to  be 
contacted  officially  by  the  American  govern- 
ment and  cannot  comment  at  this  stage." 

Mr.  Gleichman  added,  however,  that  it 
was  "curious  to  see  Americans  complaining 
about  the  extra-territoriality  of  laws.  Often, 
it  is  precisely  this  aspect  of  U.S.  antitrust 
rules  which  other  countries  complain 
about." 

Under  the  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
the  president  would  be  able  to  restrict  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  from  the 
countries  involved,  and  U.S.  citizens  could 
be  banned  from  divulging  business  informa- 
tion. 

In  Brussels,  moves  are  afoot  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  U.S.  business.  The  U.S.  mission 
to  the  EEC  has  traditionally  played  a  low- 
key  role  in  promoting  the  interests  of  U.S. 
companies  in  the  Common  Market,  but 
there  have  been  repwrts  that  in  the  past  few 
months  the  mission  has  been  instructed  to 
increase  such  efforts.  Officials  in  the  mis- 
sion would  not  comment  on  the  reports. 

The  corporate  community  is  also  taking 
action.  Arme  Harrington  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Brussels  said:  "Ameri- 
can investment  in  Europe  is  substantial. 
Current  EEC  moves  might  not  result  in 
mass  withdrawals,  but  expansion  and  invest- 
ment could  certaintly  be  affected." 

Miss  Harrington,  citing  the  emergence 
among  U.S.  businesses  of  "a  more  coherent 
strategy  towards  the  Common  Market," 
noted  that  representatives  from  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  U.S.  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
and  U.S.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Europe 
met  recently  in  an  attempt  to  link  their  po- 
sitions on  EEC  policy.* 
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AN  OUTSTANDING  EDUCATOR. 
EUGENE  P.  VARGAS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  honor  the  memory  of  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  my  district.  Eugene 
F.  Vargas,  who  passed  away  suddenly 
last  month.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  principal  of  Alisal  School  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  He  had  been  an  edu- 
cator in  the  area  for  25  years. 

Gene  grew  up  in  Pleasanton.  attend- 
ing local  schools.  He  played  football 
for  St.  Mary's  College  in  Moraga.  but 
found  his  college  career  interrupted  by 
the  Korean  war.  He  was  stationed  in 
Korea  and  Japan  while  in  the  mili- 
tary, but  was  able  to  resume  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  San  Francisco 
after  the  war. 

Gene  began  teaching  in  Pleasanton 
in  1960  and  was  eventually  principal  of 
four  schools.  Often  called  the  dean  of 
local  principals.  Gene  was  a  dedicated 
educator  who  always  worked  to  pro- 
mote professional  growth,  both  in 
himself  and  in  others.  He  had  a  fine 
ability  to  train  administrators;  he  be- 
lieved in  his  staff;  he  was  a  good  lis- 
tener who  never  forgot  his  friends  or 
the  people  he  grew  up  with. 

Gene  was  a  model  to  many  people 
through  his  energetic  approach  to  ev- 
erything he  confronted.  He  was  ad- 
mired for  his  honesty,  openness,  and 
generosity.  He  never  forgot  that  his 
primary  service  was  to  the  children  of 
the  district,  and  they  knew  it.  In  a  me- 
morial tree  planting  ceremony  at 
Alisal  School  on  October  23.  1981.  the 
following  was  part  of  the  children's 
feelings  about  him: 

We  consider  ourselves  very  lucky  to  have 
had  a  great  prmcipal  like  Mr.  Vargas.  He 
was  more  than  just  a  principal.  He  was  a 
good  man  who  truly  cared  about  us  all.  He 
would  take  the  time  to  visit  our  classes  and 
teach  us  .  .  .  things.  Mr.  Vargas  was  nice  to 
all  the  kids  .  .  .  but  he  was  also  stem  when 
he  needed  to  be  ...  He  will  be  remembered 
by  everyone  and  live  on  In  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you.  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  to  join  me  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  this  fine 
man.* 


CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOME:  SET- 
TING TOP-LEVEL  FISCAL  EXAM- 
PLES 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Novmber  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  time  of  concerted  attack 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation,  we  in 
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Congress  are  making  difficult  expendi- 
ture reductions  that  only  represent  a 
small  amoimt  of  the  waste  and  fat 
that  must  still  be  pnmed  from  the 
Federal  Government.  We  are  doing 
this  because  a  decrease  in  high  Feder- 
al expenditures  will  likely  result  in  the 
reduction  of  the  punishingly  high  in- 
flation rate  we  now  face. 

All  must  sacrifice  in  order  to  fight 
the  war  on  inflation.  All  must  band  to- 
gether and  make  changes  that  will 
result  in  an  improvement'  in  the  na- 
tional economy.  An  excellent  way  to 
conduct  this  effort  is  to  have  "Uncle 
Sam"— a  great  progenitor  of  inflation 
himself— make  some  changes  in  pay 
scales. 

Edward  A.  Morse  of  Port  Washing- 
ton. N.Y..  has  been  thinking  about 
how  to  do  this  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
Morse  was  a  financial  affairs  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  for  16  years 
and  has  added  much  food  for  thought 
to  the  debate  on  how  best  to  reduce  in- 
flation. In  1974.  he  authored  an  article 
for  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Na- 
poleon's Patch  on  Uncle  Sam's  Breech- 
es." Using  interesting  and  historical 
parallelism.  Morse  shows  how  Napole- 
on made  efforts  to  improve  national 
revenue  collection  in  early  19th  centu- 
ry Prance.  Other  later  examples  of 
American  corporate  and  governmental 
salary  restraint  are  offered. 

While  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  all  of 
Mr.  Morse's  points.  I  believe  that  his 
thoughtful  article  deserves  to  be 
prominently  considered  by  all  econom- 
ic policymakers.  This  1974  article  is  as 
timely  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  au- 
thored. I  offer  Mr.  Morse's  article  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Napoleon's  Patch  on  Uncle  Sam's  Breeches 
(By  Edward  A.  Morse) 

Port  Washington,  N.Y.— Napoleon,  who 
commanded  the  finances  of  a  nation  as  well 
as  its  armies,  once  ordered  his  astounded 
tailor  to  patch  a  pair  of  riding  breeches  that 
were  worn  through  at  the  seat. 

This  was  typical  of  the  frugal  young  Cor- 
sican  who  at  the  age  of  30  took  virtually  ab- 
solute power  as  First  Consul  in  1800.  Within 
a  few  months  he  averted  national  bankrupt- 
cy. He  quickly  stopped  a  raging  inflation 
8Uid  balanced  the  budget  every  year  in 
which  he  held  office.  He  won  so  much  confi- 
dence among  the  bourgeoisie  that  French 
Government  bonds,  which  sold  at  12  francs 
the  day  before  he  took  office,  advanced  to 
44  within  his  first  year  of  power  and 
reached  94.40  in  seven  years. 

Even  at  the  close  of  his  career  in  1815, 
after  three  disastrous  military  campaigns 
and  two  invasions  of  France  itself,  the  coun- 
try was  financially  sound,  according  to  the 
historian  Albert  L.  GuCrard.  Of  course,  the 
economics  of  FYance  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  Napoleonic  era  was  simple  com- 
pared to  today's  confusing  mosaic. 

How  did  Napoleon  pull  France  out  of  the 
economic  morass  so  promptly?  According  to 
Vincent  Cronln's  recent,  excellent  biogra- 
phy, "Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  in  his  initial 
months  as  First  Consul  Napoleon  saved 
France  from  imminent  bankruptcy  by  rais- 
ing five  million  francs  from  FYench  and  Ital- 
ian bankers  and  nine  million  from  a  lottery. 
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For  longer-term  results  he  introduced  a 
new  and  much  tighter  system  for  collecting 
income  tax.  It  worked  wonders.  Meanwhile 
he  put  firm  reins  on  the  budgets  of  all  his 
ministries. 

The  young  Bonaparte  thus  became  not 
only  the  creator  but  the  admired  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  will  during  the  years 
when  he  achieved  so  much  for  France  in 
peaceful  fields.  Wat«rloo  came  much  later. 

The  absence  of  strong  leadership  and  a 
clear-cut  national  will  to  confront  inflation 
and  stop  it  has  been  commented  upon  in  the 
press.  True,  America,  1974,  is  not  France, 
1800.  But  perhaps  a  patch  or  two  on  Uncle 
Sam's  breeches  in  places  where  they  have 
worn  thin  will  stimulate  national  will. 

Sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide inspiring  example.  As  a  member  of  the 
first  Nixon  Cabinet  in  1970,  George  W. 
Romney.  Secretary  of  Housinjg  and  Urban 
Development,  proposed  that  the  nations 
leaders  set  an  example  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  which  was  so  much  milder  then, 
by  reftmding  25  per  cent  of  their  salaries  to 
the  Treasury.  At  the  Cabinet  meeting  where 
he  made  his  suggestion,  the  only  response 
was  dead  silence. 

After  waiting  in  vain  a  couple  of  weeks  for 
some  supiKjrt  to  develop,  Mr.  Romney  re- 
funded the  equivalent  of  25  per  cent  of  his 
$60,000  salary  to  the  Treasury.  It  was  a 
lonely  gesture. 

President  Ford  asked  Congress  on  Aug.  31 
for  a  three-month  delay  of  a  5.5  per  cent 
pay  increase  to  take  effect  Oct.  1  for  all  3.6 
million  Federal  employes  "Federal  em- 
ployes," Mr.  Ford  said,  "as  one  of  the  larg- 
est group)s  of  workers  in  the  country,  have  a 
special  role  to  play  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation because  we  in  Government  set  the 
example."  The  Senate,  however,  refused  to 
defer  the  increase. 

Mr.  Ford  could  set  a  really  striking  exam- 
ple if  he  wished.  In  times  like  these  it  would 
not  be  a  crippling  sacrifice  for  a  President 
to  refund  25  per  cent  of  his  $200,000  salary. 
After  all,  a  President's  expense  allowances 
and  perquisites  are  abundant. 

What  an  example  this  would  set  for  other 
high-ranking  officeholders,  not  only  in  the 
Federal  Government  but  in  the  states, 
cities,  counties— even  down  to  the  level  of 
well-paid  administrators  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts whose  salaries  rise  generously  as 
homeowners  are  continuously  squeezed  by 
rising  school  taxes. 

Business  executives  then  could  emulate 
politicians  in  setting  examples,  really  shar- 
ing national  leadership.  Our  most  highly 
paid  industrialist,  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg, 
chairman  of  General  Motors,  might  refund 
25  per  cent  of  his  annual  $923,000  and  make 
do  with  a  mere  $692,250. 

After  such  a  gesture,  Henry  Ford,  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  and  Lee  A.  lacocca, 
its  president,  each  of  whom  received 
$865,000  in  salary  and  bonus,  could  surely 
do  no  less  than  return  25  per  cent  and  strug- 
gle along  on  $648,750  each. 

Undoubtedly.  Harold  S.  Geneen,  chairman 
of  the  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation,  would  not  want  to  be 
left  out  of  the  club.  A  similar  cut  would 
shave  his  $814,299  annual  income  to 
$610,724.  This  could  be  catching  and  sweep 
the  public-spirited  executive  echelons  of  all 
of  Fortune  magazine's  500  corporations  in  a 
great  patriotic  war  against  inflation. 

The  whole  thing  would  leave  quite  a  few 
extra  dollars  around  for  badly  needed  cor- 
porate development,  new  jobs  and  even  for 
trimming  a  few  prices  here  and  there.  And, 
of  course,  let  us  not  forget  some  of  our  very 
well-paid  union  leaders. 
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Granted,  this  would  only  be  a  small  start 
in  the  fight  against  the  complexities  of  in- 
flation. But  isn't  a  small  start  exactly  what 
we've  been  waiting  for?* 


VETERANS'  DAY  ADDRESS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  speech  that  one  of  our  coimtry's 
most  distinguished  educators  delivered 
at  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
sett's  Annual  Observance  of  Veterans 
Day. 

Dr.  John  R.  Silber,  President  of 
Boston  University,  is  universally  ac- 
claimed as  a  promoter  of  high  stand- 
ards in  education. 

Dr.  Silber's  remarks  inspire  renewed 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  role  veterans  have  played  defend- 
ing this  freedom. 

I  commend  his  thoughts  to  you  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  us  all. 
Veterans'  Day  Address  by  John  R.  Silber 

Governor  King.  Commissioner  Collatos, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Friends. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  take  part  today  in 
this  ceremony.  We  stand  here  at  the  center 
of  Charles  Bullfinch's  magnificent  State- 
house,  surrounded  by  the  visible  signs  of 
the  heroism  of  more  than  a  century  of  Mas- 
sachusetts veterans.  There  are  no  flags  here 
from  our  country's  and  our  commonwealths 
wars  before  1861.  There  are  no  banners 
from  King  Phillip's  War.  from  the  Revolu- 
tion, from  the  War  of  1812,  from  the  Mexi- 
can War.  This  is  not  hard  to  understand,  for 
cloth  surviving  from  that  age  is  rare  enough 
even  when  it  has  not  been  carried  through 
shot  and  shell.  And  these  earlier  wars  were 
fought  by  extremely  small  armies.  It  was 
not  until  the  Civil  War— in  many  ways,  the 
first  modem  war— that  Massachusetts 
raised  regiment  upon  regiment.  The  flags  in 
these  cases  are  witness  to  that  expansion. 
And  in  these  cases  we  find  well  represented 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  two  World 
Wars,  and  the  Korean  War.  There  were  few 
if  any  battle  honors  in  these  wars  not  won 
by  some  men  from  Massachusetts. 

The  soldiers  that  have  fought  under  these 
flags  have  exemplified  an  intelligent  love  of 
country  and  determination  to  contribute  to 
its  survival.  Massachusetts  has  in  its  history 
an  exceptional  group  of  veterans.  In  front 
of  the  State  House— visible  through  the 
windows  of  Doric  Hall— is  the  Robert  Gould 
Shaw  Monument,  the  masterwork  of  the 
great  sculptor  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  In  the 
extraordinary  relief  that  faces  the  State 
House,  the  young  Shaw,  a  scion  of  white 
Massachusetts,  leads  his  black  soldiers  to- 
wards Fort  Wagner  and  the  battle  that 
would  bring  him  death.  We  do  right  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  honor  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
and  his  fellow  officers  of  the  54th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers.  For  in  addition  to  the 
normal  risks  of  war,  they  risked  the  chance, 
should  they  have  been  captured,  of  trial  and 
execution  under  Southern  laws  making  it  a 
capital  offense  to  arm  blacks. 

If  we  walk  to  the  back  of  the  Shaw  monu- 
ment, we  wiU  learn  that  as  admirable  as 
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these  young  white  officers  were,  their  black 
soldiers  were  at  least  as  admirable. 

The  black  troops  of  the  54th  were  free 
men  who  rislsed  their  lives  for  the  freedom 
of  others.  And  even  had  they  escaped  death 
capture  might  well  have  brought  enslave- 
ment. And  even  a^  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  they  were  not  free  from  discrimina- 
tion. They  were  segregated  into  an  all-black 
unit,  but  this  they  endured  because  that 
was  the  only  way  they  could  fight  to  end 
slavery. 

They  were  not  permitted  black  officers, 
but  this  too  they  endured,  for  that  was  the 
only  way  they  could  fight  to  extend  free- 
dom. 

And  the  government  set  a  pay  scale  for 
them  that  was  half  that  of  the  white  sol- 
diers. They  did  not  have  to  endure  this  hu- 
miliation in  order  to  fight  slavery,  ana  they 
refused  it.  For  eighteen  months  they  accept- 
ed the  traditional  pay  of  slaves— nothing 
but  subsistence— rather  than  accept  some- 
thing less  than  the  pay  of  soldiers  of  the 
United  States.  And  after  eighteen  months, 
the  government  realized  its  error  and  paid 
them  as  befitted  the  soldiers  they  were. 

The  men  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  dem- 
onstrated for  all  the  world  that  black  men 
could  understand  their  obligations  to  their 
society  and  fulfill  them  at  the  risk  of  death 
and  enslavement.  Late  in  the  Civil  War, 
there  was  a  bill  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
to  enlist  slaves  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
One  of  the  Senators,  with  more  candor  than 
is  usual  in  political  debate,  said.  "You  don't 
understand.  If  they  will  make  good  soldiers, 
then  everything  we  have  been  saying  about 
slavery  is  wrong."  Two  years  earlier,  the 
men  of  the  54th  had  already  made  this 
point! 

Our  most  recent  war  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  from  these  cases.  And  that  too,  is 
not  so  hard  to  understand.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  young  men 
of  Massachusetts  in  Vietnam.  More  impor- 
tant, we  must  not  forget  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam,  whether  they  are  from  Massachu- 
setts or  elsewhere.  For  these  veterans  are  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  deserving  of  our 
compassion  and  our  support.  They  are  the 
first  American  veterans  not  to  have  been 
welcomed  home  as  heroes.  America  did  not 
•win  their  war.  Some  of  us  believe  that  this 
is  because  we  ought  not  to  have  won  it; 
others,  because  we  sent  our  soldiers  into 
battle  without  the  determination  to  win: 
still  others  hold  something  of  each  of  these 
positions.  Whatever  we  may  beheve  about 
merits  and  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
we  must  agree  as  to  the  Importance  of 
public  and  individual  support  for  its  veter- 
ans. They  took  up  a  difficult  and  unpopular 
task  because  it  was  their  duty:  their  govern- 
ment told  them  to.  and  we.  the  masters  of 
that  government,  must  resolve  not  be  gov- 
erned by  base  ingratitude  in  our  treatment 
of  them. 

We  should  also  resolve  never  again  to 
fight  an  undeclared  war.  If  a  cause  is  worth 
sending  millions  of  Americans  to  fight  for, 
then  it  is  worth  placing  the  resources  and 
support  of  the  country  unreservedly  behind 
them.  Nor  should  we  ever  again  fight  a  war 
with  armies  conscripted  through  a  class-con- 
scious draft  system  that  through  the  device 
of  college  exemption  essentially  relieved  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  their  obligation 
for  military  service.  I  say  this  as  a  university 
president,  conscious  that  the  educational 
deferment,  intended  as  a  substantial  benefit 
for  higher  education,  in  fact  demoralized 
our  students  and  imposed  an  unacceptable 
cost  on  our  society. 
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If  we  ask  ourselves  why  the  millions  of 
men  represented  by  the  flags  around  us 
went  off  to  war,  many  never  to  return, 
many  never  to  return  whole.  I  suppose  we 
would  all  say  partiotism.  Patriotism— the 
love  of  country— is  a  noble  term  denoting  a 
noble  virtue.  But  as  a  philosopher,  I  find 
the  term  inadequate,  for  it  does  not  tell  us 
anything  about  the  nature  of  the  beliefs 
and  motives  which  underly  patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  an  illustration  of  the  Platon- 
ic principle  of  social  dependence,  or  what  I 
would  call  the  principle  of  non-parasitism. 
By  this  I  mean  that  no  Justification  can  be 
found  for  allowing  any  member  of  society  to 
live  as  the  parasite  of  other  members,  for  to 
do  so  would  mean  that  the  parasite  was 
somehow  better— supremely  better— than 
the  host  on  which  it  depends.  Yet  by  defini- 
tion, parasites  are  incomplete  entities  that 
require  another  organism  in  order  to  exist: 
The  parasite  is  always  inferior  to  the  host. 
In  society,  the  interrelationship  that  ought 
to  obtain  among  individuals  is  symbiosis, 
the  relation  by  which  two  or  more  individ- 
uals cooperate  for  mutual  survival  and  ful- 
fillment. 

The  principle  of  non-parasitism  is  easily 
seen  in  the  relation  between  the  genera- 
tions. We  come  into  the  world  helpless,  and 
for  nearly  two  decades  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  OUT  parents.  This  relation  would 
approach  parasitism  were  it  not  for  our  obli- 
gation to  our  parents,  which  requires  us  to 
care  for  them  at  the  ends  of  their  lives  just 
as  they  took  care  of  us  at  the  start  of  ours. 
Over  time,  the  relation  is  symbiotic,  and  no 
person  honorably  exists  ultimately  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

In  fact,  our  national  defense  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  non-parasitism:  that  those 
who  are  qualified  to  defend  the  coimtry  in 
time  of  war  shall  do  so  and  that  the  rest 
shall  support  them  in  every  possible  way 
and  reward  them  for  their  service.  That  is 
the  essential  compact  between  our  veterans 
and  ourselves,  the  symbiotic  relationship 
Implicit  in  the  national  defense. 

We  often  now  hear  jeering  references  to 
"old  men  who  send  the  young  to  die  in 
battle."  but  the  fact  is  that  the  old  men 
more  often  than  not  themselves  went  to 
battle  a  generation  before  when  they  them- 
selves were  young.  And  if  the  occasion 
arises,  the  young  of  today  may  some  day  as 
the  old  men  be  compeUed  to  send  young 
men  to  battle.  When  I  observe  that  the 
habit  of  mankind  has  been  for  war,  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  fact.  I  deplore  it,  and  there  is 
no  prospect  more  splendid  than  the  idea  of 
the  world's  last  generation  of  veterans. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  hope  for  such  a 
time  delude  us  into  thinking  that  it  has 
come.  In  the  late  1930s,  all  over  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  England,  a  generation  of  idealis- 
tic youth  believed  that  the  last  war  had 
been  fought.  At  Oxford,  the  debating  socie- 
ty passed  a  famous  resolution:  "This  House 
will  not  fight  for  King  and  Country."  In 
doing  so  they  helped  to  mislead  Hitler  about 
the  British  will  to  resist  him  and  into  a 
world  war.  Most  of  them  did  fight  for  King 
and  Country,  and  a  fearful  number  of  them 
died  bravely  doing  it.  In  contemporary 
Europe,  the  "peace"  movement  echoes  the 
self-deluding  rhetoric  of  those  Oxford  stu- 
dents. By  maintaining  that  the  United 
States  poses  as  grave  a  threat  to  peace  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  prepare  the  way  for 
Soviet  enslavement. 

Today's  ceremony  originally  commemorat- 
ed the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  as.  at  11 
minutes  past  11  on  the  11th  day  of  the  11th 
month,  the  guns  fell  silent.  Now  we  honor 
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all  our  veterans  of  all  our  wars  including  the 
CivU  War.  In  many  a  southern  state  house, 
the  Confederate  counterparts  of  those  flags 
now  rest,  symbols  of  battles  that  were 
fought  on  both  sides  by  Americans,  and 
which  are  now  seen  by  all  as  American  vic- 
tories. 

We  must  never  forget  the  views  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  George  Washington  In- 
sisted that  to  preserve  the  peace  we  must  be 
prepared  for  war. 

Patrick  Henry  that  liberty  is  worth  fight- 
ing and  even  dying  for. 

Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  price  of  liberty 
is  eternal  vigilance. 

Our  veterans  have  neverforgotten  those 
principles.  And  those  of  us  who  live  in  free- 
dom to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  can  never 
adequately  repay  our  debt  to  them. 

Those  who  gave  their  lives  or  limbs  or 
years  of  service  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  lay  upon  us  the  obligation  of  re- 
spect and  veneration.  Let  us  today  remem- 
ber all  our  veterans  and  especially  those 
that  are  yet  alive  to  receive  our  gratitude.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEACE 
INITIATIVE 


HON.  MARC  L  MARKS 

OF  PDmSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  historic  speech  yesterday 
makes  clear  his  own  and  this  adminis- 
tration's conmiitment  to  a  diligent 
search  for  peace. 

His  offer  to  discuss  not  deploying 
the  572  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  if  the  Soviets  would  remove 
their  intermediate  range  SS-20's,  SS- 
4's  and  SS-5's  serves  to  demonstrate 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
discuss  not  only  arms  limitation  but 
arms  reduction. 

The  motivation  smd  rationale  for  the 
speech  certainly  included  reassuring 
our  NATO  allies  of  this  Nation's  deter- 
mination to  continue  searching  for 
ways  to  reduce  chances  of  war 
through  confrontation  or  miscalcula- 
tion. However,  it  would  be  both  unfair 
and  unwise  to  minimize  the  potential 
this  speech  has  for  achieving  the  goals 
the  President  actually  sets  forth.  It  is 
a  genuine  offer  to  continue  the  arms 
limitation  and  reduction  proc'sses 
that  were  first  set  in  motion  bv  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

The  President's  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss reductions  in  both  theater  and 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  plus  his  call 
on  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  massive 
conventional  forces  in  Warsaw  Pact 
countries,  should  make  clear  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  desires 
peace. 

The  President's  poignant  reminders 
of  his  meeting  with  Brezhnev  a  decade 
ago  when  they  talked  of  peace  are  as 
telling  as  the  President's  short  review 
of  how  America,  after  World  War  II, 
rebuilt  rather  than  dominated  a  pros- 
trate world. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  President's  peace  initiative.  It 
is  a  sign  of  hope  to  all  mankind— a 
sign  that  one  of  the  strategic  powers  is 
aware  of  the  need  for  continuing,  ar- 
duous efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
trust  that  our  European  allies,  and 
other  partisans  of  the  arms  reduction 
process,  will  demonstrate  both  their 
understanding  of  and  support  for  the 
President's  call  for  giving  peace  a 
chance. 

I  commend  the  Presidfejit  for  his 
courage  in  continuing  this  Nation's 
tradition  of  searching  for  peace  while 
remaining  able  and  willing  to  defend 
the  freedom  we  both  represent  and 
protect.* 


ADMINISTRATION  LACKING 
TERRITORIAL  POLICY 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  I  have  been  urging  this 
administration  to  announce  its  territo- 
rial policy.  Today,  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee  and 
once  again  called  on  the  I*resident  to 
speed  up  a  program  which  will  help  re- 
lieve the  tremendous  economic  pres- 
sures facing  all  of  America's  territo- 
ries. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  of  progress 
in  this  area.  Within  the  near  future  I 
expect  the  Senate  to  approve  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Pedro  Sanjuan  as  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs.  I 
have  met  with  Mr.  Sanjuan  on  several 
occasions  ai»d  believe  that  he  possesses 
the  character  and  experience  to  per- 
form well  in  his  new  post.  I  wish  him 
every  success  and  as  I  said  this  morn- 
ing, also  urge  that  he  bring  to  his 
office  a  more  active  role  on  behalf  of 
the  thousands  of  Americans  living  in 
the  territories  who  need  and  want  the 
assistance  his  office  can  provide. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insular  Affairs,  I  stand  ready  to 
give  Mr.  Sanjuan  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  every  assistance  where  it 
comes  to  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  soimd  territorial 
policy.  The  stakes  are  too  high  to 
permit  these  areas  to  go  through  one 
economic  crisis  after  another  without 
sound  proposals  how  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

During  my  testimony  today  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Sanjuan's  nomination,  I 
also  called  on  the  administration  to 
give  detailed  thought  on  just  how 
their  programs  will  affect  Americans 
living  in  the  territories.  Tax  cuts  here 
are  aimed  at  stimulating  the  economy; 
in  the  territories  those  same  tax  cuts 
could  well  bankrupt  the  local  treasur- 
ies. We  do  not  ask  for  charity.  What 
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we  do  need  and  urge  is  a  sound  policy 
toward  the  territories  which  will  take 
into  account  our  special  problems  and 
requirements,  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
asking  too  much  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Sanjuan 
can  begin  developing  such  a  program 
immediately.  He  has  my  support  and 
that  of  the  territories  and  we  wish  him 
good  luck  in  his  new  position.  At  this 
time  I  would  appreciate  having  the 
text  of  my  statement  before  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  included 
with  these  comments.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Statemeht  of  Hon.  Airroiao  B.  Woif  Pat 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  today  to  offer  testimony  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pedro  Sanjuan  to  be 
the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 

With  me  today  from  Guam  is  Governor 
Paul  Calvo,  who  will  follow  my  presentation 
this  morning  and  speak  on  behaf  of  myself, 
Spteaker  Thomas  Tanaka  and  Senator  Joe 
T.  San  Agustin,  Democratic  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Guam  Legislature. 

I  appear  before  you  this  morning  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Insular  Affairs  and  as  the  Delegate  from 
Guam.  As  such,  I  deeply  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  complex 
probleii3£  facing  America's  off-shore  territo- 
ries for  which  my  committee  has  oversight 
and  legislative  responsibility.  Governor 
Calvo's  statement  represents  the  collective 
views  of  Guam's  elected  officials. 

I  can  think  of  no  office  in  this  Administra- 
tion which  is  more  crucial  to  the  economic 
and  political  welfare  of  the  territories  than 
that  which  Mr.  Sanjuan  seeks  to  hold.  The 
Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Af- 
fairs is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Administration  in  the  territories 
and,  as  such,  is  widely  regarded  by  residents 
of  these  areas  to  be  the  official  voice  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  islands. 

Given  these  realities,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  it  has  taken  so  long  to  bring 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sanjuan  to  the 
Senate.  I  am  equally  dismayed  why  this  Ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  enunciate  its  official 
policy  towards  the  territories.  This  failure 
to  establish  territorial  rwlicy  with  a  respon- 
sible official  in  charge  has  resulted  in  a  seri- 
ous diminution  of  our  ability  to  properly  re- 
spond to  the  budget  cuts— and  the  reduc- 
tions imposed  by  the  White  House  which 
have  further  increased  our  economic  plight 
in  all  of  the  American  off-shore  areas. 

In  the  eleven  months  since  this  Adminis- 
tration came  to  power  it  has  been  totally 
silent  toward  the  territories.  While  I  cer- 
tainly understand  that  national  problems 
have  priority  in  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess, are  we  expecting  too  much  for  some- 
one—anyone—to at  least  give  us  a  hint  of 
what  we  can  expect?  Perhaps  they  have  had 
nothing  to  say.  In  that  case,  I  would  appre- 
ciate being  told  this  so  this  committee  and 
my  own  in  the  House  can  begin  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  provide  the  territories 
with  responsible  leadership  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Instead  we  have  seen  a  performance  from 
downtown  more  suited  to  the  sphinx.  But  I 
cannot  afford  to  sit  here,  silent  and  doing 
nothing,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  my  con- 
stituency rant  and  rave.  The  problems  of 
the  territories  demand  action  and  we  must 
have  something  done  now,  not  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  record  that 
my  concern  is  not  new.  My  first  opportunity 
to  address  this  issue  directly  came  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  when  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  At  that  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Watt,  in  his  maiden  statement  to 
the  committee,  completely  ignored  any  ref- 
erence to  the  territories. 

On  March  13,  my  subcommittee  met  with 
Undersecretary  of  Interior  Donald  Hodel  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  territories.  We 
pointed  out  the  need  for  swift  action  to  help 
the  territories  cope  with  many  problems. 
Mr.  Hodel  said  that  our  meeting  represent- 
ed an  educational  experience  for  him  and 
promised  that,  and  I  quote  him.  "should  a 
crisis  develop,  you  can  count  on  Jim  Watt  to 
take  personal  charge." 

Well,  in  my  mind,  the  crisis  has  come  and 
gone,  and  come  again,  and  I  am  stUl  waiting 
for  someone  in  the  Interior  Department  to 
"take  personal  charge." 

On  April  16,  I  learned  that  the  White 
House  had  plaimed  a  highly  publicized  task 
force  to  study  the  problems  facing  Puerto 
Rico.  I  immediately  wrote  the  President, 
urging  him  to  either  expand  the  Puerto 
Rico  study  to  include  the  other  territories, 
or  authorize  a  separate  task  force  for  those 
islands.  The  problems  we  face  are  essential- 
ly the  same  In  many  areas  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  welcome  move  if  the  other  terri- 
tories could  be  given  the  same  attention.  My 
answer  came  many  weeks  later— from  a 
White  House  aide— thanking  me  for  writing 
and  noting  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
had  full  responsibility  for  overseeing  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  territories.  A 
quick  call  to  the  Interior  Department  re- 
vec.led  that  there  was  still  no  one  in  charge 
of  territories.  And  I  presume  that  Secretary 
Watt  felt  that  this  was  not  a  crisis  of  suffi- 
cient severity  to  warrant  his  "personal"  at- 
tention. 

On  August  28,  I  wrote  the  White  House, 
urging  that  they  do  something  about  nomi- 
nating someone  to  lead  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  Mr. 
Sanjuan  had  been  aimounced  for  the  job 
sometime  prior  to  my  writing  but  his  nomi- 
nation was  nowhere  in  sight,  nor  was  a  terri- 
torial tx>licy  that  we  could  even  discuss. 
Again  I  received  a  tardy  response,  assuring 
me  that  the  White  House  was  working  on 
the  problem.  I  also  asked  the  White  House 
what  it  had  in  mind  for  the  territories,  and 
to  this  question  I  never  did  get  a  response. 

For  the  record.  I  took  to  the  House  Floor 
on  September  28  to  again  question  why  the 
Sanjuan  nomination  was  not  before  the 
Senate  and  to  again  question  just  what  was 
happening  to  a  territorial  policy.  I  noted 
that  a  lot  of  Budget  cuts  had  gone  through, 
with  the  territories  losing  millions  in  federal 
aid  resulting  from  the  lack  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  cohesive  policy. 

It  was  clear  that  our  lack  of  a  territorial 
policy  was  becoming  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  islands,  and  we  needed  to  work  with 
the  Administration  promptly  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  assure  that  these  areas 
were  not  unfairly  hurt.  Because  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  have  a  territorial  policy,  it 
failed  to  understand  how  the  budget  cuts 
would  impact  on  the  islands,  while  it  was 
proposing  another  round  of  budget  reduc- 
tions. Although  the  problems  were  clearly 
severe,  the  Interior  Department  failed  to 
give  us  any  reason  to  believe  that  someone 
was  in  charge  of  overseeing  the  territories 
and  their  problems. 

The  outlook  for  the  territories'  economic 
survival  is  indeed  bleak.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico. 
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the  Virgin  Islands.  Samoa,  and  the  North- 
em  Marianas  all  face  a  major  fiscal  crisis 
this  year,  next  year,  and  in  the  foreseeable 
futiire.  As  leaders  of  the  various  territories 
will  note,  and  unless  this  Administration  is 
willing  to  take  charge  and  start  planning 
what  must  be  done  for  these  areas.  I  fear 
for  their  future.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
these  areas  are  suffering  as  much  as  any 
area  here  in  the  SUtes.  and  in  many  in- 
stances more  so.  We  have  no  safety  net  to 
be  provided  by  private  industry.  Nor  do  we 
have  an  alternative  source  of  resources.  Like 
it  or  not.  the  islands  are  heavily  dependent 
on  Washington  for  local  government  oper- 
ations, which  has  established  a  right  to 
expect  that  Washington  will  take  that  fact 
into  consideration  when  budgets  and  taxes 
are  cut. 

These  latter  two  pointe  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  territories.  Because  of  our 
unique  relationship  with  the  United  States, 
coupled  with  the  imposed  federal  con- 
straints, the  various  territories  are  depend- 
ent on  the  Federal  Government.  Congress 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  recognizing 
its  duties  to  the  territories  under  the  United 
SUtes  Constitution.  And  Washington  also 
recoginizes  the  importance  these  areas  rep- 
resent in  a  strategic  sense  to  this  nation. 
Guam.  In  particular,  is  very  proud  of  its 
strategic  role  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  but  often  wonders  if  Washington 
recognizes  this  fact  and  why  we  need  great- 
er cooperation  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior than  has  previously  been  forthcom- 
ing. 

On  December  3  and  4.  my  subcommittee, 
jointly  with  the  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  Subcommittee,  will  conduct  oversight 
hearings  Into  the  question  of  territorial 
policy  and  programs.  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  therefore,  to  urge  that  this  commit- 
tee confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sanjuan 
so  the  process  of  oversight  can  proceed 
quickly  and  necessary  legislative  measures 
be  undertaken. 

With  regard  to  the  nominee.  I  believe  that 
he  brings  a  broad  and  interesting  experience 
to  the  post.  His  past  credentials  are  quite 
impressive  and.  in  my  meetings  with  this 
gentleman,  he  has  proven  to  be  a  good  stu- 
dent of  territorial  affairs.  At  least  he  has 
shown  his  willingness  to  learn. 

I  certainly  wish  Mr.  Sanjuan  well.  His 
record  of  service  is  most  distinguished  and  I 
believe  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  facing  up 
to  the  challenges  of  his  new  position. 

Let  me  add  that  my  comments  here  today 
are  in  no  way  meant  to  be  regarded  as  criti- 
cal of  Mr.  Sanjuan.  Nor  is  this  a  partisan 
complaint.  Rather.  I  want  to  single  out  the 
Department  of  Interior  today  for  following 
a  practice  which  has  been  common  there  for 
too  many  years.  It  is  a  practice  which  essen- 
tially does  little  for  the  territories.  Frankly. 
I  have  been  deeply  disappointed  for  many 
years  over  the  failure  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  act  more  as  an  advocate  for  the 
territories  and  less  as  a  guardian  and  de- 
fender of  the  U.S.  Government.  By  virtue  of 
its  size  alone,  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes the  role  of  a  fiscal  Goliath  in  our 
lives.  I  doubt  that  Interior  has  to  fear  a  ter- 
ritorial "David"  rising  up  and  smiting  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

I  hope  that  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs  can 
bring  his  office  into  a  more  active  role  on 
behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Americans  living 
in  the  territories  who  need  and  want  the  as- 
sistance his  office  can  provide.  I  assure  this 
committee  that  anything  I  can  do  to  make 
this  a  reality  will  be  done. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  request, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congressional  Territorial 
Caucus,  which  I  chair,  that  this  committee 
consider  a  numloer  of  fundamental  issues  of 
territorial  policy  in  its  deliberations  on  this 
nomination. 

The  questions  attached  to  my  statement, 
which  I  request  be  included  in  the  record  of 
this  hearing,  have  been  identified  by  the 
Congressional  Territorial  Caucus  as  among 
the  critical  issues  in  Federal  policy  towards 
the  insular  areas.  We  believe  that  they  need 
to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Sanjuan.  as  nominee 
to  be  the  Administration's  lead  official  on 
territorial  issues.  We  urge  you  to  direct 
them  to  him  and  consider  his  response  to 
them  as  you  decide  upon  his  confirmation. 
You  should  be  aware  that  the  Caucus,  addi- 
tionally, is  determined  to  have  answers  to 
these  basic  territorial  policy  questions  pre- 
sented to  my  subcommittee  during  the  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  functioning  of  the 
Office  of  Territorial  and  International  Af- 
fairs I  have  scheduled  for  early  next  month. 

In  closing,  let  me  note  that  Resident  Com- 
missioner Baltasar  Corrada  of  Puerto  Rico 
has  asked  me  to  convey  to  the  committee 
both  his  support  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Sanjuan  and  his  keen  interest  in  the  nomi- 
nee's response  to  the  some  three  dozen 
policy  questions  that  he  and  my  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Congressional  Territorial 
Caucus  have  raised.  Thank  you.« 


JOBS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLEN60RN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  help 
young  people  get  jobs. 

Unemployment  among  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  has  substantially  exceeded 
that  of  the  general  population  for 
more  than  10  years  now,  and  that  pat- 
tern is  continuing.  While  unemploy- 
ment in  the  total  work  force  rose  from 
7  percent  in  July  to  8  percent  in  Octo- 
ber, teenage  unemployment  went  from 
18.1  to  20.6  percent.  Among  black  and 
other  nonwhite  teenagers,  the  statis- 
tics are  even  darker— their  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  gone  from  about  35  per- 
cent to  approximately  40  percent. 

Given  the  announcement  Sunday  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that  unemployment 
wiU  get  worse  before  it  gets  better,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  these  yoimg 
people  is  to  remove  a  major  obstacle  to 
their  being  hired:  A  minimum  wage 
which  discourages  their  employment 
and  their  opportimity  to  learn  good 
working  habits  and  needed  skills. 

To  encourage  employers  to  hire 
young  people,  my  bill  permits  pay- 
ment of  85  percent  of  the  current  min- 
imum hourly  rate  for  anyone  under  19 
years  old  for  the  first  6  months  on  a 
job  and  for  full-time  students.  It  is 
identical,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to 
the  Cornell-Simon  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1977,  which  was  rejected  by  a  tie- 
breaking  vote. 
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Child  labor  laws  would  apply  but. 
except  for  vacation  periods,  the  youth 
wage  could  not  be  paid  to  students  for 
more  than  20  hours  a  week.  Prior  cer- 
tification would  not  be  required  but  a 
student  would  have  to  show  a  prospec- 
tive employer  proof  of  enrollment  in 
school. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  could  re- 
quire payment  of  unpaid  wages  and 
overtime  compensation  from  any  em- 
ployer who  pays  less  than  the  youth 
wage  or  who  extends  the  180-day  limit 
for  youngsters  not  in  school,  who  dis- 
places workers  who  must  be  paid  the 
regular  minimum  wage  with  those  eli- 
gible for  the  youth  rate,  or  who  hires 
young  people  for  6  months,  fires  them, 
and  then  hires  other  yoimgsters. 

The  special  youth  wape  has  been  de- 
bated in  Congress  more  than  once.  On 
the  last  occasion,  the  bill  instead  cre- 
ated a  Minimum  Wage  Study  Commis- 
sion and  directed  the  Commission  to 
study  the  issue. 

The  Commission  early  this  year  rec- 
ommended against  a  "youth  differen- 
tial." but  a  minority  report  filed  by 
one  of  the  Commissioners  was  ex- 
tremely critical  of  that  recommenda- 
tion. The  majority  disregarded  the  re- 
sults of  studies  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission which  showed  that  a  youth 
wage  could  raise  total  teenage  employ- 
ment levels  by  a  least  2.5  percent  and 
create  job  opportunities  for  as  many 
as  450,000  unemployed  teenagers. 

We  should  not  abandon  these  young 
people.  They  deserve  to  have  the 
doors  to  jobs  opened  for  them,  and  my 
bill  will  do  that.* 
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LETTER  TO  AMBASSADOR 
DOBRYNIN 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  sent  a  letter  to  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Dobrynin  requesting  that  he 
stress  with  his  superiors  in  the  Krem- 
lin the  importance  of  President  Rea- 
gan's speech  yesterday.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  the  President  for  his 
bold  and  courageous  action  in  propos- 
ing a  plan  that  would  further  world 
peace  and  encourage  a  suljstantive 
arms  reduction.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  my  letter  in 
the  Record: 

Washington,  D.C,  November  18,  1981. 
His  Excellency  Anatoly  Dobrynin, 
An^mssador  to  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  Today  President 
Reagan  called  for  the  elimination  of  inter- 
mediate nuclear  weapons  under  Soviet  con- 
trol, that  currently  are  poised  against  virtu- 
ally all  of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  share  the  President's  concern,  and  con- 
sider the  reduction  of  such  a  threat  to  be 
crucial  in  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  in- 


volvement that  could,  and  probably  would 
have  wide  ranging,  devastating  effects. 

The  Russian  people,  I  am  sure,  along  with 
all  peace  loving  nations  of  the  world,  share 
a  fervent  desire  to  reduce  the  tensions  that 
are  threatening  us  all. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  my  constituency, 
and  indeed  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  implore  you  to  stress  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  the  urgent  need  for  immediate 
discussion  of  the  issue.  It  would,  without 
doubt,  lead  to  a  permanent  resolution  of 
wtiat  could  very  well  be  a  question  of  world 
survival. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all-  peace  loving 

people  are  watching  our  two  nations  closely, 

yearning  for  a  partnership  of  hope,  that 

would  soon  become  a  partnership  of  peace. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gut  V.  Mounari, 
Member  of  Congress.m 


ILLINOIS  GOVERNOR  JAMES  R. 
THOMPSON:  FEDERAL  PRISON 
CONSTRUCTION  AID  ESSEN- 
TIAL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
risen  often  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
to  decry  the  proliferation  of  violence 
in  our  Nation.  I  have  also  spoken  of 
the  crisis  in  our  prisons. 

Gov.  James  R.  Thompson  of  my 
State  of  Illinois  recently  cochaired  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime.  This  morning  he  eloquently  ad- 
dressed the  Crime  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  other 
body  on  the  Task  Force  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  prison  construc- 
tion. Specifically,  he  testified  in  favor 
of  S.  186,  the  House  version  of  which 
is  my  H.R.  4620.  Because  this  matter  is 
of  such  great  importance,  I  commend 
Governor  Thompson's  perceptive  re- 
marks to  the  Members: 

Testimony  by  Gov.  James  R.  Thompson, 
Illinois 

When  the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime  presented  its  report  to  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith  last 
August,  the  report  recommended  that  feder- 
al legislation  be  sought  to  provide  $2  billion 
across  four  years  to  the  states  for  prison 
construction.  It  is  vital  to  this  nation's 
criminal  justice  system  that  federal  re- 
sources be  allocated  to  aid  the  states  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  prison  bed  space. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  our  states  are  pro- 
posing or  are  building  at  least  one  major 
corrections  facility.  Illinois  is  above  that  av- 
erage. At  a  cost  of  more  than  $70,000  per 
bed  in  many  locations,  some  states  have 
found  they  cannot  afford  to  add  to  their  in- 
ventories of  prison  beds. 

The  result  is  overcrowding,  which  creates 
a  kind  of  Incarceration  that  produces 
human  beings  at  the  end  of  the  process  who 
are  more  prone  to  violence  in  many  cases 
than  at  their  intake.  States  face  the  poten- 
tial added  costs  of  prison  riots  and  court-di- 
rected overcrowding  solutions  that  drain 
our  state  treasuries— treasuries  already  rav- 
aged by  inflatiuii  and  a  recession-wracked 
economy. 
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The  Task  Force  recommendations  to 
assist  state  corrections  programs  were  pre- 
sented in  four  parts: 

1.  We  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
$2  billion  in  federal  funds  to  be  made  avail- 
able over  four  years  to  the  states  for  build- 
ing corrections  facilities.  Criteria  to  obtain 
grants  under  the  program  would  include  a 
demonstration  of  need,  a  25  per  cent  contri- 
bution by  each  state  toward  the  overall  con- 
struction cost,  state  assurance  that  operat- 
ing funds  would  t>e  available  after  construc- 
tion is  complete,  with  funds  allocated  under 
a  formula  measuring  a  state's  need  for 
prison  construction  in  relation  to  all  states. 

2.  We  asked  the  National  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections, which  would  administer  the  grants, 
to  develop  models  within  six  months  for 
minimum,  medium  and  maximum  security 
prisons  of  up  to  750  beds  each  from  which 
each  state  could  select  an  appropriate  model 
or  models  for  construction.  Also,  we  asked 
that  the  NIC  complete  studies  on  possible 
regional  prisons,  the  feasibility  of  prison 
management  by  the  private  sector  and  fund- 
ing needs  of  local  jails.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al was  asked  to  review  the  NIC  findings  and 
other  data  to  determine  whether  added 
funding  is  needed  after  the  four-year  pro- 
gram is  ended. 

■1.  We  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  allow  the  conveyance  of  appropriate  fed- 
eral property  to  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments for  correctional  use  and  that  such 
conveyances  be  given  priority  over  other  re- 
quests for  the  same  property  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  asked  for  legislation  to  amend  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  and  other  related 
statutes  to  permit  state  and  local  correction- 
al bodies  to  gain  access  to  existing  funds  to 
establish  vocational  and  educational  pro- 
grams inside  correctional  institutions. 

One  of  the  most— perhaps  the  most- 
pressing  violent  crime  issue  in  this  nation  is 
finding  available  space  to  keep  dangerous 
criminals  off  the  streets.  Nearly  every  state 
is  in  crisis  In  this  regard.  Violent  crime  rates 
are  rising.  Public  demands  for  harsher  sen- 
tences and  resultant  higher  conviction  rates 
have  produced  unprecedented  increases  in 
our  prison  populations. 

In  Illinois,  the  situation  is  one  which  we 
reassess  almost  daily.  Since  1977,  we  have 
spent  $87  million  in  capital  funds  in  Illinois 
to  add  prison  beds  to  our  adult  corrections 
system.  We  have  added  3,500  beds  to  bring 
our  total  to  13.250.  Each  oi  those  beds  is  oc- 
cupied. The  3,500  prison  beds  we  already 
have  added  to  the  Illinois  adult  prison 
system  since  1977,  have  placed  an  added 
demand  on  our  operating  funds  of  more 
than  $42  million  each  year  atop  the  con- 
struction costs.  An  additional  1,500  beds  are 
in  the  construction  or  planning  stage.  But 
our  prison  officials  estimate  that  our  prison 
capacity  will  be  2,100  beds  short  of  our  esti- 
mated 16,800  prison  population  by  1985.  We 
are  now  looking  for  sites  and  funds  to  meet 
this  foreseen  need. 

The  situation  is  particularly  ominous  in 
light  of  a  federal  court  class  action  decision 
on  the  third  of  this  month  which  held  that 
the  double-celling  of  inmates  at  our  maxi- 
mum security  institution  at  Pontiac.  Illinois 
constitutes  "cruel  and  imusual"  punishment 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment.  The  court 
has  given  us  60  days  to  propose  a  plan  to 
eliminate  double-celling  at  the  Pontiac  Cor- 
rectional Center  by  converting  to  single-cell 
housing.  We  are  going  to  appeal  that  deci- 
sion, but  the  outcome  could  clearly  exacer- 
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bate  the  already  heavy  demands  on  otir 
state  treasury  to  the  point  we  can  no  longer 
make  ends  meet. 

If  it  stands,  the  Pontiac  order  would  dis- 
place 400  inmat€s.  There  would  be  no  space 
to  accommodate  them.  Further,  If  the  court 
ruling  is  upheld,  it  would  displace  a  total  of 
3,000  inmates  throughout  our  entire  Illinois 
system.  Again,  we  cannot  accommodate  this 
with  our  present  capacity  and  we  must 
regard  it  as  a  federal  mandate  because  of  its 
federal  court  origin. 

It  is  against  this  critical  backdrop,  then, 
that  I  appear  before  you  today. 

I  am  in  support  of  Senator  Dole's  propos- 
al. Senate  Bill  186,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative  John 
Porter  of  Illinois.  In  Its  present  form  it  is  a 
forward-thinking  measure  which,  if  ap- 
proved, would  be  of  inestimable  help  to 
states  like  Illinois,  which  are  being  pressed 
to  the  wall  by  the  financial  demands  of  a 
rising  prison  population  at  a  time  when 
every  area  of  government  service  is  being 
critically  pared  back  to  match  the  inflation- 
recession  situation. 

Putting  violent  criminals  behind  bars  is  a 
goal  that  extends  from  coast  to  coast.  It  is 
not  indigenous  to  any  one  state.  By  the 
same  token,  providing  space  to  lock  them  up 
is  a  national  problem.  It  is  in  that  context 
that  I  urge  you  to  view  with  favor  the  re- 
quest that  resources  be  found  to  help  indi- 
vidual states  meet  our  urgent  needs  for  the 
added  prison  beds  to  meet  a  truly  legitimate 
national  goal.* 


INTEREST  RATE  CONTROLS 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
and  Renegotiations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  today  held  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Committee. 

I  am  concerned  over  a  number  of 
recent  DIDC  actions  and  submitted 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  ex- 
pressing my  concerns  and  urging  the 
committee  to  carefuUy  watch  the  ac- 
tions of  the  DIDC  to  insure  that  it  op- 
erates in  fuU  compliance  with  the 
boimdaries  laid  down  by  Public  Law 
96-221.  which  calls  for  a  phaseout  of 
interest  rate  controls. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  share  my  comments  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Bob  McEwen 

B4r.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  you  my  concerns  over  the 
actions  of  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Committee  (DIDC)  and  the 
effect  of  these  actions  on  savings  and  loans 
and,  therefore,  housing  in  my  District. 

I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  savings 
and  loan  managers  expressing  concern  over 
recent  DIDC  actions  creating  "wild  card" 
accounts  for  individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRA's)  and  pro(>osals  to  create  other  such 
"wild  card"  accounts  in  the  near  future.  I 
share  this  concern. 
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While  1  understand  the  DlDC's  wish  to 
move  to  a  deregulated  environment  and  to 
provide  the  saver  with  a  market  rate  of 
return  on  his  or  her  savings,  I  find  the 
timing  of  the  action  questionable. 

First.  Public  Law  96-221  provided  for  a 
phaseout  of  interest  rate  controls  over  a  six- 
year  period  as  rapidly  as  economic  condi- 
tions warrant.  In  addition,  as  I  understand 
the  law,  the  DIDC  should  be  cognizant  of 
the  effect  of  their  actions  on  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  depository  institutions. 

Second.  P.  L.  96-221  instructs  the  DIDC  to 
provide  an  orderly  transition  to  market 
rates  of  return  on  savings  deposits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  actions  of  the 
DIDC  have  followed  none  of  these  consider- 
ations so  carefully  set  out  by  Congress  when 
it  enacted  P.  L.  96-221. 

Most  thrift  institution's  earnings  are  cur- 
rently at  a  record  low  level.  Many  are  strug- 
gling to  survive  in  the  current  high  interest 
rate  environment.  Their  traditional  source 
of  income— mortgage  lending— has  been 
shut  off  because  it  is  impossible  to  find 
qualified  buyers  at  17%  and  18%  interest 
rates.  In  addition,  these  institutions  have 
not  had  time  to  incorporate  the  limited 
asset  powers  granted  last  year  Into  their 
asset  structure.  Therefore,  to  Impose  an  ad- 
ditional cost  factor  at  this  time  by  creating 
"wild  card"  accounts  actually  endangers  the 
future  stability  of  these  institutions.  It  is 
obvious  ihat  those  institutions  with  good 
earnings  such  as  commercial  banks  and 
money  market  funds  will  be  able  to  offer 
much  higher  rates  on  savings  in  order  to  at- 
tract these  funds.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  interest  rates  on  these  accounts  will  be 
offered  at  levels  much  higher  than  market. 
Thrift  institutions  are  not  in  a  position  to 
compete  equally  in  such  an  environment  for 
either  the  IRA/Keogh  funds  or  other  such 
accounts  that  will  be  created  in  the  near 
future. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  Committee  to  look 
carefully  at  the  consequences  of  the  DIDC 
action  on  all  depository  institutions  and, 
particularly,  on  housing.  I  would  hope  that, 
at  a  minimum,  this  Subcommittee  will  urge 
the  Congress  to  ensure  that  deregulation  is 
accomplished  by  pegging  interest  rates  on 
these  accounts  to  a  market  rate  index 
during  the  transition  period  guaranteed  by 
P.L.  96-221.  This  action  would  eliminate  the 
very  real  danger  of  predatory  pricing  that 
exists  with  "wild  card"  type  of  accounts. 

In  addition,  I  hope  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  DIDC 
to  ensure  that  this  Committee  in  the  future 
operates  within  the  boundaries  laid  down  by 
P.L.  96-221.  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
recommend  appropriate,  specific  steps  to 
ensure  full  compliance  with  that  statute. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
my  concerns.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Banking  Committee  to  ensure  a  fair  and 
equitable  deregulation  of  interest  rate  con- 
trols.* 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PUERTO 
RICO  ON  NOVEMBER  19,  1493 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OF  PtJERTO  Rico 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.   CORRADA.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
November  19  Puerto  Rico  commemo- 
rates the  488th  anniversary  of  its  dis- 
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covery  by  Christopher  Colimibus,  the 
dreamer  who  gave  the  world  of  his 
time  an  added  measure  of  continents 
and  new,  amazing  cultures. 

This  was  his  second  voyage,  a  far  cry 
from  his  first  high  seas  adventure  of 
1492,  when  he  had  only  the  Pinto,  the 
Nifta  and  the  Santa  Maria  to  seek 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  new  pas- 
sage to  India. 

In  comparison,  his  flagship  the  Mar- 
igalante  was  now  followed  by  16 
others,  which  carried  more  than  1.500 
volunteers,  most  of  them  young  men 
of  noble  lineage  and  empty  purse, 
tempted  by  the  promise  of  gold, 
honors,  and  exciting  adventures.  But 
there  were  also  artisans,  craftsmen 
anxious  to  work  and  share  the  bene- 
fits, and  the  missionaries  who  would 
propagate  the  Christian  faith  among 
the  heathen. 

The  generosity  of  King  Ferdinand 
and  Queen  Isabella  had  also  filled 
these  ships  with  what  seemed  most 
necessary  for  a  fast  colonization— and 
conquest— of  the  newly  discovered 
lands:  a  large  nimiber  of  Andalusian 
horses,  merchandise  of  all  sorts  to  be 
disposed  of,  either  traded  or  given 
away,  at  the  admiral's  discretion;  seeds 
aoid  plants  that  were  then  common  in 
Spain— wheat,  rye,  rice,  grapes;  and 
fruit  trees.  No  less  important  were  the 
bovine  cattle  smd  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, which  would  be  raised  to  provide 
the  settlers  with  much-needed  food. 

The  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Columbus,  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1493,  following  a  south-eas- 
terly route  along  the  Canary  Islands. 
There  they  made  provision  of  some 
more  cattle  and  fowl  and.  finally,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  he  set  his  course 
to  the  south,  where  pretty  soon  a  star- 
tling collection  of  islands  filled  the  ho- 
rizon. First  was  the  one  called  Deseada 
(Desired,  then  Dominica  and  Mariga- 
lante.  followed  by  Guadeloupe,  Mon- 
serrate,  Antigua.  St.  Martin,  Saint 
Christopher,  Saint  Ursula  (and  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins),  and  finally 
San  Juan  Bautista  de  Puerto  Rico, 
which  the  natives  called  Boriquen. 

Here  Columbus  decided  to  make  pro- 
vision of  fresh  water,  and  after  search- 
ing for  the  most  adequate  harbor  he 
anchored  the  Marigalante  in  a  well 
protected  bay,  not  too  far  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Anasco  River,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island. 

Our  great  historian  Salvador  Brau 
says  that  there  was  a  small  village 
close  to  the  beach,  among  trees  of 
dense  foliage  and  climbing  vines.  A 
small  group  of  men,  headed  by  the  ad- 
miral, went  ashore,  and  found  nearby 
abimdant  sweetwater  springs,  and 
they  baptized  the  place  as  Puerto  de 
los  Pozos  del  Aguada,  because  of  its 
excellence. 

The  explorers  did  not  see  a  soul,  so 
Columbus  could  not  get  any  informa- 
tion about  the  island,  which  he  bap- 
tized as  Saint  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
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Rich  Port;  but  in  his  diary  he  entered 
his  admiration  for  this  land,  so  green, 
crossed  by  many  rivers,  with  rolling 
hills  and  a  very  mild  climate.  A  monu- 
ment erected  near  the  Culebrinas 
River  in  Aguada  today  serves  as  a  re- 
minder to  the  world  that  Columbus 
was  there.  He  left  on  November  22, 
setting  course  for  Hispanlola. 

San  Juan  later  became  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  settlement  started  by 
Juan  Ponce  de  Le6n,  and  eventually 
grew  to  be  the  capital  city.  The  island, 
inversely,  became  known  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  is  presently  the  only  land 
under  the  American  flag  where  Co- 
lumbus ever  set  foot.* 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  rviARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19, 1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  use  the  vehicle  of  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  per- 
sonally addressing  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by 
sajring  how  much  your  statement 
asking  for  nuclear  arms  control  has 
meant  to  the  people  of  our  country 
and  to  the  people  throughout  the 
world.  This  truly  compassionate,  ex- 
pansive, and  enlightened  gesture 
showed  a  great  understanding  of  the 
basic  integrity  of  humankinds'  exist- 
ence on  this  Earth.  Now  that  this  ini- 
tial and  very  necessary  step  has  been 
taken  toward  a  peaceful  coexistence,  I 
would  like  to  relate  to  you  the  very 
great  needs  of  the  American  people 
during  these  trying  times.  I  have  re- 
cently traveled  to  parts  of  this  won- 
derful country  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  and  have  listened  to  the 
people— the  aged,  the  young,  the  mi- 
norities, the  smaU  business  people  and 
the  parents  of  growing  children.  Mr. 
President,  they  are  suffering  and 
asking  for  help,  asking  for  the  quality 
of  their  lives  to  be  supported  and  abet- 
ted by  we,  the  elected  public  officials. 
In  Seattle,  my  colleagues  and  myself 
were  particularly  moved  by  a  fine, 
young  woman  who  is  considered  to  be 
the  backbone  of  our  country;  a  mother 
of  two  young  children,  who  was  laid 
off  from  her  job,  whose  imemploy- 
ment  insurance  had  just  nm  out,  who 
could  not  qualify  for  food  stamps  be- 
cause she  ov/ned  her  house,  who  could 
not  meet  the  payments  on  her  house 
and  so  would  lose  it.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  she  to  do?  What  can  we  offer 
her?  I  ask  you  to  attend  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  pain  of  our  people  and  show  as 
much  compassion  to  them,  the  people 
you  and  I  originate  from,  as  much 
compassion  as  you  have  shown  to  the 
world  with  your  statement  of  yester- 
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day,  with  your  enlightened  realization 
of 'the  possibilities  of  life  and  death  on 
a  worldwide  scale.  No  matter  how 
much  thus  alleviates  the  potential  de- 
struction of  all  we  know  as  life,  unless 
the  quality  of  life  is  improved  for  our 
people,  imless  the  pain  of  our  people 
can  be  heard  and  eased,  America  will 
suffer.  Mr.  President,  they  and  we,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  look  to 
you  to  hear  them.  A  life  well  lived  is  a 
life  worthwhile.  Our  greatest  national 
asset— the  people— need  you  now.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  WORLD 


HON.  WILUAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months,  the  issue  of 
human  rights  has  been  virtually  ig- 
nored in  American  foreign  policy.  At  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  begin- 
ning to  propose  new  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  nuclear  disarmament,  and  a 
qualified  candidate  has  at  last  been 
nominated  to  fill  the  vacant  position 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  I 
think  It  is  appropriate  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  defense  and  promotion 
of  human  rights  in  the  world. 

Nowhere  Is  the  issue  of  human 
rights  more  pressing  at  the  present 
time  than  in  the  cases  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  evidence  is  clear: 

Only  368  Jews  were  permitted  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  last 
month,  compared  with  more  than 
4,500  just  2  years  ago.  This  is  the 
lowest  monthly  figure  since  emigra- 
tion began. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  upturn  in 
the  number  of  refusals  for  exit  permis- 
sion and  an  increase  in  nondelivery  of 
invitations  from  abroad,  which  are 
necessary  for  applying  for  visas. 

The  waiting  period  for  consideration 
of  applications  has  been  increased  to 
almost  2  years. 

Some  people  have  waited  for  years 
for  permission  to  emigrate.  Abe  Stolar, 
an  American  citizen  who  holds  a  valid 
American  passport,  applied  for  exit 
permission  with  his  family  which  was 
approved  and  then  revoked.  He  has 
been  waiting  since  1974.  Alexander 
Maryasin,  his  wife  Leah  and  daughter 
Faina  applied  more  than  7  years  ago. 
Both  these  families  are  still  waiting. 
Their  cases  are  not  unusual. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  upturn  in 
the  nimiber  of  "refuseniks"  who  are 
arrested  or  otherwise  harassed  by 
Soviet  authorities.  One  such  person, 
Alexander  Paritsky,  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  in  1976.  Since  that 
time  he  and  his  family  were  repeated- 
ly harassed  by  the  KGB.  Paritsky  was 
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arrested  and  tried  on  charges  of  slan- 
der against  the  Soviet  State.  Last 
week,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  3  years  in  prison. 

Even  visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  immune  from  official  discrimina- 
tion. Recently  one  of  my  constituents, 
Gerald  Rogers  of  the  Detroit  Commit- 
tee for  Soviet  Jewry,  who  has  previ- 
ously traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  denied  an  entrance  visa.  No  reason 
was  given  for  this  action,  although  it 
is  strongly  suspected  that  the  refusal 
is  related  to  Mr.  Rogers'  work  on 
behalf  of  refuseniks. 

Human  rights  is  basic  to  what  this 
country  stands  for.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
place  of  prominence  in  the  formula- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy.* 


WINERIES  OP  CERES.  CALIF. 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
native  State  of  California  is  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  wine  in  the  United 
States  today.  We  have  over  450  winer- 
ies which  produced  approximately  410 
million  gallons  in  1980  alone. 

One  of  the  largest  wineries  in  the 
United  States  is  the  JFJ  Bronco 
Winery  Co.  of  Ceres.  Calif.  The  Cali- 
fornia wine  business  has  always 
tended  to  be  a  family-oriented  one, 
and  the  Bronco  Winery  is  no  excep- 
tion. Through  the  dynamic  and  ener- 
getic abilities  of  two  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Fred  Franzia,  and  their  cousin, 
John,  the  Bronco  Winery  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  1973.  Since  1973,  it  has  ex- 
panded into  1  of  the  10  largest  winer- 
ies in  the  United  States  today. 

Initially  the  Franzias  formed  a  mar- 
keting company  which  bought  bulk 
wine  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  for 
brokerage  to  other  wineries.  They 
formed  a  wholesale  distribution  com- 
pany which  has  become  the  foimda- 
tion  for  today's  wine  production  under 
their  JFJ  and  CC  Vineyards  labels. 
Most  of  the  Bronco's  wine  is  sold  and 
consumed  in  California  under  a  varie- 
ty of  labels— in  restaurants  as  house 
wine  and  in  the  air  when  champagne 
is  poured  for  airline  passengers. 

The  Franzia  Bronco  Winery  is  a  fur- 
ther testament  to  the  excellent  wines 
that  are  produced  in  my  home  State 
of  California.  The  future  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  industry  is  a  very  promis- 
ing one  and  it  is  made  more  so  by 
people  like  the  FYanzias. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  foUowing 
article  on  the  Bronco  Winery  from  the 
Modesto  Bee,  dated  November  6,  1981. 
to  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 
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Ce&es  Wirebt  Among  Top  10  and  Stiix 

Growing 

(By  William  D.  Kane) 

Cerks.— Bronco  Winery  isn't  listed  in 
every  guide  to  California  wines,  yet  the  win- 
ery's output  is  served  throughout  the  state 
under  a  variety  of  labels,  in  restaurants  as 
house  wine  and  in  the  air  when  champagne 
is  poured  for  airline  passengers. 

In  fact,  the  JFJ  Bronco  Winery  is  among 
the  10  largest  wineries  in  the  n.S..  now  pro- 
ducing 2  million  cases  of  wine  annually. 

Bronco  will  be  the  featured  winery  today 
at  this  year's  Modesto  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Wine  Appreciation  and  Information 
Luncheon. 

Nestled  In  the  "coimtry '  three  miles 
southwest  of  Ceres,  the  Bronco  Winery  is 
off  the  wine-tasting  tourists'  path— there  is 
no  tasting  room— and  the  rows  of  insulated 
stainless  steel  storage  tanks  resemble  a  pe- 
troleum tank  farm. 

The  dynamic  young  "brothers  and  cousin" 
Bronco  partnership  started  in  1973  when 
John  (the  cousin)  and  brothers  Joseph  and 
Fred  Franzia  left  the  family's  Franzia 
Winery  near  Ripon  after  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  New  York. 

The  three  had  grown  up  in  the  wine  in- 
dustry, and  John  earned  a  degree  in  eno- 
logy— the  study  of  wines  and  wine  making— 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
serves  as  winemaker. 

They  decided  at  the  outset  to  form  a  mar- 
keting company,  reversing  the  usual  process 
of  planting  vineyards,  finding  a  home  for 
the  grapes  and  ultimately  buUding  a  winery. 

"We  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Napa  Valley." 
John  explained,  "but  we  knew  this  two- 
county  area  (San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus) 
the  best  and  all  we  knew  was  the  jug  wine 
business." 

What  happened  was  the  three  started  out 
buying  bulk  wine  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
for  brokerage  to  other  wineries,  and  they 
formed  a  wholesale  distribution  company— 
which  has  become  the  foundation  for 
Uxiay's  wine  pr(xiuction  under  their  JFJ 
and  CC  Vineyards  labels. 

Sine  197i,  Bronco  also  has  been  a  major 
distributor  for  premium  Robert  Mondavi. 
Charles  Krug.  Sebastian!.  Estrella.  C.K. 
Mondavi.  Oakville  and  Pope  Valley  wines 
and  Hans  Komell  champagnes. 

But  the  Franzia's  wasted  no  time  in  build- 
ing the  Ceres  winery  and  the  bottling  lines 
started  rolling  in  September  1974.  For  the 
first  three  years,  they  bottled  in  bulk  for 
other  wineries.  The  "Bronco"  label  ap- 
peared in  1977  but  it  has  sinoe  been 
dropped. 

More  and  more  storage  tanks  were  built 
including  a  $190,000  expansion  this  year  to 
add  19  new  tanks,  to  bring  the  Ceres  win- 
ery's capacity  to  19  million  gallons. 

When  the  Franzias  started  looking  for  a 
varietal  grape  plant,  a  deal  was  struck  with 
the  Getty  Oil  company  which  had  extensive 
vineyard  production  in  the  Fresno  area.  A 
17  million  gallon  capacity  storage  facility 
and  crushing  plant  was  built  with  JFJ 
Bronco  as  the  lease  operator.  Some  of  that 
wine  is  shipped  to  Ceres  for  bottling. 

Fred  Franzia  handles  the  Fresno  plant 
with  double-duty  this  year  as  president  of 
the  California  Wine  Institute,  a  job  he  says 
keeps  him  constantly  on  the  road. 

Joe  sells  the  wine,  assisted  by  42  field  rep- 
resentatives. "Our  philosophy  has  always 
been  to  give  personal  service,  and  offer  con- 
sistency and  affordable  prices.  As  owners, 
we  deal  directly  with  our  customers.  We're 
out  there  every  day  selling,  and  it  all  adds 
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up.  since  we  don't  advertise  and  it's  mostly 
word-of-mouth."  Joe  said. 

About  40  percent  of  the  Ceres  winery's 
output  goes  into  the  JPJ  and  CC  Vineyards 
label.  Bottlings  for  other  customers  Include 
a  Central  Valley  Vineyards  label  for  the 
Winn-Oixie  markets  in  Florida.  Three 
Mountains  and  Cedar  Creek  Cellars  labels, 
among  others.  Most  of  Bronco's  wine,  how- 
ever, is  sold  and  drunk  in  California. 

"Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  go  East,"  John 
said,  "but  we'll  send  our  own  people  so  we 
have  control.  It's  best  when  your  primary 
interest  is  in  your  own  brand. " 

Bronco  is  content  to  make  good  wine  from 
Central  Valley  grapes  and  sell  it  at  the  low 
end  of  the  price  market,  the  Pranzias  say. 
"We  tried  making  varietals  for  our  cf^rafe 
bottlings.  but  the  price  scared  people  away. 
We  started  out  with  a  jug  wine'  thinking— 
we  just  know  that  business  best."  John 
said.* 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSWOM- 
AN  BOBBI  FIEDLER  11*  REAC- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT  REA- 
GAN'S FOREIGN  POUCY 
SPEECH 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OP  CAUPORinA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  speech  on  arms  limita- 
tion has  the  potential  to  be  the  real- 
ization of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  initiate  real  and  meaning- 
ful negotiations  in  this  area.  By  offer- 
ing to  completely  halt  the  deployment 
of  new  U.S.  theater  weapons,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  served  notice  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  ball  is  now  in  its 
court.  If  the  Soviet  Union  declines  to 
answer  this  initiative  for  disarmament 
with  action  and  cooperation,  it  is  time 
for  world  public  opinion  to  realize 
where  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 
crease in  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
lies. 

In  the  seventies,  the  United  States 
dismantled  its  European-based  missile 
forces— Thor,  Jupiter,  Matador,  and 
Mace  missiles  were  all  retired.  The 
Soviet  Union  retired  nothing.  Its  SS-4 
and  SS-5  missiles,  dating  to  that 
period,  remain  in  service,  their  large, 
dirty  warheads  targeted  on  the  great 
cities  of  Europe.  The  Soviets,  however, 
were  unsatisfied  even  with  this  uncon- 
tested advantage.  In  the  late  sixties, 
they  deployed  the  SS-20.  a  modem, 
mobile,  state-of-the-art  missile.  Each 
SS-20  launcher  has  three  missiles  it 
can  fire.  Each  SS-20  missile  carries 
three  independently  targetable  war- 
heads. Able  to  strike  targets  as  far 
away  as  Iceland,  the  SS-20  put  all  of 
NATO's  defensive  strength  within 
reach  of  Soviet  nuclear  power,  opening 
up  Europe  to  Soviet  nuclear  blaciimail. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  coimtries 
of  Europe  asked  the  United  States,  at 
that  time,  to  modernize  its  theater  nu- 
clear   forces    with    Pershing    II    and 
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groimd-launched        cruise        missiles 
(GLCM)  weapons  systems. 

The  President  has  now  offered  to  re- 
place this  balance  of  armed  deterrence 
with  a  broad  and  sweeping  plan  for 
disarmament.  While  we  cannot  be  too 
optimistic  of  the  chances  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  accept  this  plan,  it 
remains  for  us  to  show  that  this  is  an 
important  first  step  for  peace  and  not 
a  propaganda  ploy.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
begin  strategic  arms  reduction  talks— 
START— offers  a  chance  to  follow  up 
this  offer  with  the  first  ever  real 
mutual  reductions  in  strategic  forces 
since  1945. 

I  believe  that  the  President  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  achieve  arms  con- 
trol through  bilateral  negotiations. 
With  his  reputation  for  supporting  a 
strong  military,  there  would  be  no  illu- 
sion in  anyone's  mind  that  we  are  ne- 
gotiating from  a  position  of  weakness 
or  fear.  The  President  has,  through 
his  record,  the  authority  to  secure  an 
arms  reduction  agreement  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  Congress 
and  people,  an  authority  that  earlier 
administrations  have  too  often  lacked. 

Today,  we  have  seen  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  first  step  in  a  new  process 
of  arms  limitation.  If,  through  this 
process,  peace  can  be  secured  by 
reason  and  negotiation  rather  than 
armed  force,  then  it  may  well  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  acts  of 
our  time.* 


RECONSTRUCTION  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION OF  THE  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING  BRIDGE  CROSS- 
ING THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  mssousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  leg- 
islation today  in  the  House  which  will 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  carry  out  a  project  to  improve  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  by  divert- 
ing a  portion  of  the  traffic  from 
bridges  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  across  the  Mississippi  River 
presently  operating  above  design  ca- 
pacity to  other  bridges  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  Interstate  bridge.  This  goal 
will  be  achieved  by  allowing  the  recipi- 
ent State  to  rehabilitate  an  existing 
highway  bridge  spanning  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  the  St.  Louis  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
more  than  500,000  bridges,  and  slight- 
ly over  200,000  of  these  are  deficient. 
This  means  that  almost  4  out  of  every 
10  bridges  in  this  country  are  defi- 
cient. The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration currently  estimates  that  it  will 
cost  $4.1  billion  to  rehabilitate  or  re- 
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place  these  bridges.  The  threat  to 
safety,  inconvenience,  and  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  these  200,000  deteriorat- 
ed and  obsolete  bridges  is  of  national 
concern.  Over  time,  many  older 
bridges  weaken  by  weather,  erosion, 
vibration,  decay,  metal  fatigue,  and 
other  factors.  Increasing  amounts  of 
traffic  and  heavier  vehicles  have  has- 
tened this  deterioration.  These  dete- 
riorated bridges  increase  the  potential 
for  accidents,  limit  the  lise  of  the 
roads  and  highways,  and  cause  traffic 
congestion  and  additional  travel  time. 
They  contribute  to  an  increase  in  traf- 
fic deaths,  injuries,  property  damage, 
fuel  consumption,  air  pollution,  and 
the  cost  of  goods  and  services.  The 
extent  of  the  safety  hazard  involved  is 
evidenced  by  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  about  150  of 
these  bridges  will  collapse  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  State  of 
Missouri,  16,033  of  the  State's  24,515 
bridges  are  structurally  weak  or  func- 
tionally obsolete  and  need  to  be  reha- 
bilitated or  replaced.  This  is  the  high- 
est percentage  of  bridges  in  the  coun- 
try (65.4  percent)  needing  rehabilita- 
tion. In  the  State  of  Missouri  alone,  it 
would  cost  an  estimated  $4.96  billion 
to  restore  these  16,033  deficient 
bridges.  In  the  neighboring  State  of  Il- 
linois, there  are  8,947  deficient 
bridges.  Illinois  estimates  that  it 
would  cost  about  $2.6  billion  to  replace 
or  rehabilitate  all  of  its  deficient 
bridges  or  about  $4  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

In  short,  the  United  States  has  over 
half  a  million  bridges,  about  75  per- 
cent of  which  were  built  l>efore  1935 
and  about  40  percent  of  which  are  de- 
ficient. Costs  to  replace  or  rehabilitate 
these  deficient  bridges  are  substantial- 
ly greater  than  resources  that  are 
being  made  available  to  restore  them. 
Limited  Federal  bridge  program  fimds 
are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  cost  of 
replacing  and  rehabilitating  even  3 
percent  of  these  deficient  bridges. 
State  appropriations  are  even  lower. 
The  Federal  Government  is,  however, 
the  major  source  of  funding  to  reha- 
bilitate these  deficient  .  bridges 
through  the  special  bridge  replace- 
ment program  first  established  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  The 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1978 
extended  and  expanded  this  program 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  highway 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation 
program.  At  that  time,  $4.2  billion  was 
authorized  for  1979  through  1982  for 
bridge  replacement  and  rehabilitation. 
Authorizations  have  averaged  about 
$120  million  per  year  for  the  pro- 
gram's first  7  years  and  slightly  over 
$1  billion  for  the  last  4  years.  The  1982 
authorization  follows  this  trend.  Na- 
tionwide, since  this  program  was  first 
funded,  some  1,877  bridges  have  been 
rebuilt  and  another  4,448  are  under- 
way. This  constitutes  only  about  2  per- 
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cent  of  all  deficient  bridges.  At  this 
rate,  it  will  take  some  375  years  to 
update  the  200.000  deficient  bridges, 
not  including  future  deterioration. 

According  to  a  recent  Government 
Accounting  Office  report,  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration to  select  bridges  for  Federal 
funding,  does  not  adequately  deliver 
assistance  to  those  bridges  in  the 
worst  condition  or  most  in  need.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  10 
States  account  for  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  money  spent.  Further,  bridge 
programs  funds  are  being  allocated  to 
the  States  based  on  outdated  and  in- 
complete needs  data.  The  allocations 
are  based  on  1978  calculations  that 
have  not  been  updated  and  do  not  in- 
clude off-system  bridges.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  important  fact  because  four 
of  the  five  bridges  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  my  own  State  of 
Missouri  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  in 
the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  are 
not  even  considered  when  allocating 
Federal  funds  under  this  bridge  pro- 
gram, while  these  off-system  bridges 
are  generally  in  worse  condition  than 
bridges  on  the  Federal-Aid  system. 
The  interstate  traffic  carried  by  these 
river  crossings  is  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  entire  Midwestern 
region,  and  particularly  to  transconti- 
nental traffic  not  to  mention  the  im- 
mediate standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area.  Only  one  federally  assisted 
bridge,  the  Poplar  Street  Bridge,  pro- 
vides adequate  access  for  this  impor- 
tant urban  bridge  corridor.  As  a  result, 
this  one  federally  assisted  bridge  is  op- 
erating above  capacity  and  is  subject 
to  increased  deterioration  while  the 
remaining  four  bridges  crossing  the 
Mississippi  River  go  practically  imused 
and  virtually  unrepaired. 

How  can  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  be  expected  to  rehabilitate 
these  important  bridges  when  they  are 
not  even  considered  in  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funding?  The  continued  vi- 
ability of  this  urban  bridge  corridor  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  national  concern 
and  a  matter  which  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  this  House.  Local  sources 
hold  no  hope  of  ever  meeting  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  rehabilitating  even 
one  of  these  structures.  Without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  four  major  bridge 
structures  will  be  left  to  deteriorate 
beyond  the  point  when  restoration  is 
possible  and  only  one  bridge  will  be 
left  to  carry  all  regional  traffic.  In  the 
St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  the  move- 
ment of  persons  and  goods  across  the 
Mississippi  River  has  reached  a  critical 
volume  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
existing  and  planned  bridge  structures 
to  efficiently  accommodate  present 
transportation  demands.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  severe  off -system  bridge 
conditions  combined  with  a  lack  of 
adequate  Federal  funding,  while  con- 
sidering the  potential  which  exists  for 
diverting      traffic      from      interstate 
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bridges  operating  above  v^pacity  to 
other  off -system  bridges  in  the  vicinity 
warrants  legislation  to  provide  funding 
to  rehabilitate  selected  bridges  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  River  in  the  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area.  The  grant 
which  I  propose  will  greatly  improve 
the  bridge  network  serving  this  metro- 
politan area  as  an  integrated,  mutual- 
ly reinforcing  traffic  system,  operating 
through  the  presence  of  all  compo- 
nent bridges. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
preserving  this  most  important  urban 
bridge  corridor.* 


DOUBLE  CELEBRATION 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PUKRTO  RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
traditional  holiday  of  Thanksgiving, 
which  the  Nation  commemorates  next 
Thursday,  the  26th  of  November  1981, 
will  be  the  occasion  for  a  double  cele- 
bration for  the  Honorable  Jorge  L. 
Cordova,  my  predecessor  as  the  11th 
Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  who  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  years  1969 
through  1972. 

Mr.  Cdrdova,  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant and  legislator,  still  remembered 
with  respect  and  affection  by  many  of 
the  present  members,  will  also  cele- 
brate with  his  wife  Dora  (nee  Rodri- 
guez) their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 
They  will  be  joined  for  the  joyful 
gathering  in  Puerto  Rico  by  their  chil- 
dren: Jorge  L.,  Jr.;  Elvira  (Mrs.  R.  A. 
Gonz&lez);  Irene  (Mrs.  Horacio 
Subir&),  and  Fernando,  and  their 
many  grandchildren. 

Prior  t<»  coming  to  the  Congress, 
Judge  C6rdova  had  a  very  distin- 
guished public  and  professional  career. 
After  his  graduation  from  Catholic 
University  (B.A.  1928)  and  Harvard 
University  (LL.B.,  1931)  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  practice  law,  and  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  San  Juan  Su- 
perior Court  (1940-45).  Subsequently, 
he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico 
(1945-46).  He  did  not  enter  the  field  of 
active  partisan  politics,  but  never 
ceased  to  support  actively  his  long 
time  dream  of  statehood  for  the 
island. 

On  November  5,  1968,  he  was  elected 
for  a  4 -year  term  as  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico.  It  was 
one  of  those  rare  cases,  in  which  a  son 
follows  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 
Judge  C(klova's  father,  the  Hon.  F61ix 
Cdrdova-Dftvila,  was  also  his  predeces- 
sor as  Resident  Commissioner  (1917- 
1932):  a  position  which  he  resigned  in 
1932  to  become  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Supreme  Court. 
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During  his  4-year  incumbency  Mr. 
Cordova  supported  and  obtained  the 
approval  of  very  important  legislation 
for  Puerto  Rico,  including  the  amend- 
ment to  the  House  rules,  in  1970,  by 
which  the  Resident  Commissioner  is 
granted  the  right  to  vote  in  those 
House  committees  to  which  he  may 
belong.  Needless  to  say,  the  amend- 
ment widened  tremendously  the  scope 
of  the  position  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
representative  in  the  Congress. 

Today,  our  hearts  go  to  Jorge  and 
Dora  as  they  commemorate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  and  my 
wife  Beatriz  and  I  join  the  many  well 
wishers  to  this  happy,  exemplary 
couple.  May  God  bless  them  and  their 
dear  ones,  for  many  more  years  to 
come.* 


MOBILIZING  THE  AIRWAVES- 
FREEDOM'S  CHALLENGE  TO 
TOTALITARIANISM 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmilER 

OF  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday.  Novemoer  i8,  I  introduced 
part  II  of  a  study  entitled  "Mobilizing 
the  Airwaves:  The  Challenge  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  RFE/RL"  pub- 
lished by  the  Heritage  Foundation.  In 
this  study,  the  author,  Mr.  Paul  Ol- 
kovsky.  research  assistant  for  the  Her- 
itage Foundation,  examines  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  radios  and  how  to 
increase  their  effectiveness.  He  points 
out  that  with  the  pursuit  of  detente 
and  the  proclamation  that  America 
must  get  over  its  inordinate  fear  of 
communism,  the  radios  have  been  seri- 
ously underfunded  and  allowed  to 
lapse  into  technical  obsolescence. 

I  commend  this  study  to  my  col- 
leagues. Part  III  is  printed  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Heritage  Foundationi 
Mamageiient  aitd  Control 
(By  Paul  Olkovsky) 
Because  of  the  non-govemmental  nature 
of   RPE/RL.    the   Board   of   International 
Broadcasting  was  created  to  grant  and  over- 
see funds  allocated  by  the  Congress  to  the 
radio.  This  has  created  dual  management, 
consisting   of   the   Board   of   Directors   of 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  and  the 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting.  The 
BIB  has  been  headed  by  poUtical  appoint- 
ees, while  the  Board  of  Directors  of  RFE/ 
RL  has  been  staffed  by  professionals.  There 
is  friction  between  the  two  bodies. 

Lack  of  funding,  poor  programming,  and 
shortage  of  [tersonnel.  are  some  of  the 
issues.  However,  the  primary  source  of  dis- 
content has  been  BIB  actions  perceived  as  a 
detriment  to  the  radio.  Since  1973.  there 
have  been  soUd  proposals  for  revitalization, 
yet  the  BIB  has  asked  for  only  moderate  in- 
creases in  funding  for  the  radio.  John  Gron- 
ouski,  previous  chairman  of  the  BIB.  even 
wanted  to  allow  officials  of  the  Communist 
govenunents  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  "equal  time"  to  respond  to 
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RFE/RL  broadcasts  which  they  felt  to  "be 
unfair."  Many  at  RFE/RL  opposed  this  rec- 
ommendation, since  Communist  govern- 
ments have  a  monopoly  on  the  domestic 
media.  Some  RFE/RL  executives  feel  that 
the  BIB  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  radio 
and  a  source  of  negative  and  Inaccurate 
leaks  to  the  media.  They  feel  that  BIB 
should  try  harder  to  obtain  more  funds  and 
find  ways  to  promote  financial  efficiency. 
Instead,  RFE/RL  administrators  have  had 
to  spend  time  on  Capitol  Hill  lobbying  to 
counter  the  efforts  of  the  BIB. 

It  is  widely  felt  in  Congress  that  the  cur- 
rent management  structure  is  awkward. 
Pending  legislation  would  eliminate  the 
RFE/RL  Board  of  Directors  and  allow  the 
BIB  full  control  of  RFE/RL.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-R.I.)  has  introduced  an 
amendment  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
authorization;  it  has  passed  the  Senate  and 
is  now  before  the  House.  It  states: 

Sec.  304(a)  The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ICERGER  or  THE  BOARD  rOR  IHTERNATIOltAL 
BROADCASTING  AND  THE  RFE/RL  BOARD 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1982,  no 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act  to  RFE/ 
RL,  Incorporated,  unless  the  certificate  of 
Incorporation  of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
has  been  amended  to  provide  that— 

"(1)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  RFE/RL, 
Incorporated,  shall  consist  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  of  no  other  members;  and 

"(2)  such  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
all  major  policy  determinations  governing 
the  operation  of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated, 
and  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  managerial  officers  and  employees 
of  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  as  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Compliance  with  the  requirement  of 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  make  RFE/RL.  Incorporated,  a 
Federal  agency  or  instrumentality."  ' 

This  proposal,  similar  to  George  McGov- 
em's  abortive  proposal  of  1977,  could  have 
several  negative  effects.  It  would  make  the 
U.S.  government  directly  responsible  for 
what  is  broadcast  by  RFE/RL,  which  would 
be  awkward  should  the  Administration  be 
engaged  in  SALT  or  other  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  opponents 
of  this  amendment  contend  it  would  mean 
that  direct  control  of  the  radio  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  presidential  appointees  whose 
main  commitment  would  be  to  the  specific 
foreign  policy  of  the  President.  Thus  RFE/ 
RL  could  become  as  bland  as  VOA  did 
during  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administrations. 

Proponents  of  the  Pell  Amendment  per- 
ceive it  to  be  the  way  to  unify  management 
of  RFE/RL,  the  BIB  and  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  RFE/RL.  Currently,  the  only 
leverage  the  BIB  chairman  holds  is  the 
threat  to  withhold  funds,  which  is  impracti- 
cal in  most  circumstances.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther suggested  that  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  would  allow  the  current  Admin- 
istration as  well  as  future  administrations 
more  authority  over  the  radio,  necessary  be- 
cause the  funds  of  taxpayers  enable  the 
radios  to  exist.  Consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment is  expected  during  November. 
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PERBOITNEL  PROBLEMS  AT  VOA 

The  VOA  nins  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  International  Communication 
Agency.  Employees  are  part  of  the  Civil 
Service  and  are  given  OS  ratings.  (Some  are 
also  Reserve  Foreign  Service  Officers  and 
contract  employees.)  For  many  years,  quiet 
animosity  has  existed  between  career  for- 
eign service  information  officers,  who  are 
often  placed  temporarily  in  the  VOA  as 
service  directors,  and  career  VOA  staff.  Ad- 
vancement is  another  source  of  frustration 
within  the  language  services:  the  best  rating 
one  can  achieve  in  assignments  other  than 
editor  is  GS-11.  While  an  employee  can  be 
promoted  to  other  positions,  such  as  a  news 
writer,  such  positions  use  only  English.  As  a 
result,  some  of  the  most  effective  bilingual 
employees  leave  VOA  for  better  opportuni- 
ties both  in  and  out  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  positions  are  then  often  filled 
with  emigre  p>ersonnel  who  are  not  as  fluent 
in  English  as  their  assignments  require. 
Consequently,  mistakes  both  in  translation 
and  in  the  home  language  become  more  fre- 
quent. 
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Since  the  Soviet  Union  spends  approxi- 
mately $300  million  on  Jamming  alone,  the 
Soviets  spend  more  money  on  U.S.-spon- 
sored  broadcasts  than  the  U.S.  government 
does.  Inflation,  increased  energy  costs,  and 
fluctuating  currency  rates  have  impaired 
growth  of  the  radios. 

Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  has 
been  limited  to  a  growth  in  funding  of  be- 
tween 5.9  percent  and  9.4  percent;  this  has 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  barely  adequate  to  continue  oper- 
ations. Hiring  new  talent,  inaugurating  new 
programs,  undertaking  needed  long-term 
maintenance  have  all  been  beyond  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  the  radio.  RFE/RL  has  al- 
lotted $2.4  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  1981  to 
move  some  of  the  Munich  staff  to  New  York 
City,  as  recommended  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion reconsidered  the  political  and  morale 
effects  of  this  move  and  recommended 
against  implementing  it.  The  Administra- 
tion also  allowed  RFE/RL  to  keep  the  funds 
allotted  as  a  supplemental  for  operations. 
However,  the  funds  had  to  be  used  to  offset 
the  $3  million  in  damages  caused  by  the 
bomb  blast  in  Munich  in  February  of  1981. 
Additional  operational  budget  funds  were 
needed  to  completely  cover  the  damages. 
The  final  amount  given  to  the  radio  in 
excess  of  funds  originally  appropriated  by 
Congress  was  $4  million.  As  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  the  administration  has  cut  the 
operating  budget  by  12  percent  from  the 
original  figure  proposed.  This  would  mean 
sui  increase  of  approximately  8  percent  from 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget— an  amount  woe- 
fully Inadequate.' 

For  the  Voice  of  America,  the  picture  is 
somewhat  brighter.  Congress  has  allotted 
$79.3  million  to  augment  the  transmitter  fa- 
cilities on  Botswana  and  Sri  Lanka.  This 
project  will  be  especially  important  to  the 
Central  and  Southeast  Asian  region  where 
the  present  transmitting  capabUities  have 
been  weak.  However,  the  budget  is  still  iiuwl- 
equate.  In  1977.  the  budget  for  ICA  (upon 
which  VOA  is  dependent)  was  $320,766,000; 
the  proposed  1982  budget  as  of  September 
1981  is  $466,638,000.  In  1977  dollars  this  is 
$288,206,000.  or  a  real  dollar  decrease  of  $32 
million. 
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VOA  still  lacks  funds  to  broadcast  the 
hours  needed  to  counter  Communist  jam- 
ming and  propaganda.  The  engineering 
staff  is  shorthanded.  as  are  most  of  the 
services.  In  almost  every  language  service 
there  are  positions  vacant,  in  part  through 
lack  of  funds.  Both  VOA  and  RFE/RL  still 
lack  the  resources  to  finish  replacing  1950's 
vacuum-tube  era  equipment. 

OPERATION  BUDGETS  Of  RFE/FL  AND  VOA 
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•Figures  according  to  Arthur  D.  Levin.  Financial 
Manager  for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 
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A  proposal  from  Congressman  Courter  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  technical  facility 
modernization  of  RFE/RO.  Among  his 
major  points  are: 

Replacement  of  obsolescent  medium  wave 
transmitters  in  West  Germany  for  East  Eu- 
ropean coverage. 

Installation  of  10  to  12  transmitters  at 
new  West  European  site  for  coverage  of  Eu- 
ropean targets. 

Erection  of  eight  transmitters  at  a  new 
Middle  Extern /South  Asian  site  of  Soviet 
Central  Asian  and  West  Siberian  coverage. 

Miscellaneous  technical  improvements. 

Replacement  of  obsolescent  transmitters 
in  West  Germany  for  coverage  of  European 
targets. 

This  package,  based  on  a  more  modest 
proposal  by  RFE/RL,  is  estimated  to  cost 
$130  million.  A  bill  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds  is  now  being  written  and  poten- 
tial co-sponsors  are  being  sought. 

SECTJRITY 

Since  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty 
links  with  the  CIA  were  severed,  individual 
safety  has  been  a  major  problem.  Employ- 
ees have  been  threatened  and  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  of  several  of  the  Eastern 
Bloc  countries  have  attempted  to  recruit 
them.  RPE/RL's  equipment  and  facilities 
have  also  been  the  target  of  Eastern  Bloc 
sabotage.  The  vulnerability  of  the  radio  was 
nakedly  exposed  on  February  21,  1981, 
when  the  Munich  headquarters  was 
bombed.  The  blast  caused  several  million 
dollars  in  damage  to  equipment  and  hurt 
morale  seriously.  Although  repairs  have 
been  made,  the  attack  was  successful  in  di- 
verting the  operating  supplemental  funds 
granted  to  the  station  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  July  25,  1981.  Jack  Anderson  reported 
that  the  personal  secretary  of  the  central 
news  director  had  been  arrested  by  Bavari- 
an police  on  charges  of  spying  for  the  Ro- 
manian secret  police.  In  that  same  article. 
Anderson  reported  that  Emil  Georgescu.  a 
supervising  program  editor,  complained  of 
being  harassed  by  death  threats  and  physi- 
cal abuse  by  the  Romanian  secret  police.  A 
few  days  after  the  article  was  published, 
George^u  was  stabbed  twenty-six  times  in 
his  garage  and  required  Intensive  care  treat- 
ment. 

Another  example  of  problems  with  securi- 
ty occurred  In  the  early  seventies.  When 
Vladimir  Bukovsky  was  freed  from  prison 
for  a  short  time  in  1970.  he  was  given  a  sa- 
mizdat  (an  underground  dissident  publica- 
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tion)  by  Vladimir  Osipov  with  Osipov's  own 
handwritten  corrections  on  it.  Bukovsky 
then  passed  the  document  to  the  West, 
where  it  was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
Radio  Liberty  samizdat  archive.  In  1974. 
when  Bukovsky  again  was  in  prison,  he  was 
interrogated  by  the  KGB  about  Osipov.  As 
Bukovsky  was  denying  any  knowledge  of 
Osipov.  the  interrogator  produced  the  same 
samizdat  he  had  passed  to  the  West  four 
years  earlier.  It  was  unmistakably  the  same 
because  it  contained  the  corrections  in  Osi- 
pov's handwriting.  The  cover  sheet  had  the 
Radio  Liberty  Archieve  Ibgo  and  was 
stamped  with  the  date  it  was  receiving.  As  a 
result,  the  Soviet  authorities  sentenced 
Osipov  to  four  years  in  prison. 

The  staff  and  facilities  of  RFE/RL  must 
be  protected  since  they  are  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  targets  of  Eastern  Bloc  covert  ac- 
tions. The  government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  is  reluctant  to  cooperate 
with  the  radio  becaiise  it  views  RFE/RL  as 
a  strictly  American  operation.  An  added 
factor  is  that  some  officials  in  the  FRG  gov- 
ernment view  RFE/RL  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
forging  of  closer  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  (jrermany. 

The  following  steps  could  improve  securi- 
ty: 

The  CIA  should  once  again  conduct  back- 
giound  investigations  of  potential  employ- 
ees. 

Updates  on  the  clearances  of  employees 
working  for  RFE/RL  should  be  conducted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Funds  for  conventional  security  of  the 
physical  plant  should  be  increased. 

These  measures  should  apply  not  only  to 
the  facility  in  Munich,  but  to  all  RFE/RL 
personnel  and  property  abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty  have  suffered  from  insuffi- 
cient funding,  technical  inadequacy,  and 
over-restrictive  programming  guidelines. 
E!ven  under  these  conditions,  the  staffs  have 
done  a  remarkable  job.  From  what  is 
known,  both  radios  have  wide  audiences  de- 
spite jamming  and  weak  signals.  However, 
much  improvement  is  necessary.  The  Soli- 
darity movement  in  Poland,  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  and  nationalist  and  religious 
awakening  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  point  to  a 
new  era  in  the  Eastern  Bloc— and  new  op- 
portunities for  the  West.  International 
broadcasting  to  those  areas  is  vital.  As  Con- 
gressman Courter  observed: 

The  truth  is  one  of  our  greatest  weapons— 
and.  as  such  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential element  in  our  defense  policy.  It  is 
an  extremely  cost-effective  non-military 
weapon  that  we  must  use  as  energetically  as 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  ever  having  to 
use  our  military  weapons." 

VOA  and  RFE/RL  should  be  permitted  to 
coordinate  broadcasts  in  terms  of  what  geo- 
graphic areas  can  and  cannot  be  reached, 
which  transmitters  can  be  shared,  and  what 
each  knows  about  the  audiences  reached  or 
not  being  reached.  Further  neglect  of  the 
radios  would  be  a  waste  of  a  great  national 
security  resource.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  my  attendance  at  a  memorial 
service  for  a  close  and  valued  friend,  I 
was  unable  to  be  in  attendance  during 
a  portion  of  today's  pr(x;eedings.  Had  I 
been  present  for  the  vote  on  which  I 
was  absent,  I  would  have  cast  my  vote 
as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  324.  to  resolve  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3663.  "aye."» 


VIEWS  FROM  A  VIETNAM 
VETERAN 


■  ■  Representative  Jim  Courter.  "Truth  is  a  power- 
ful weapon."  The  Washington  Star,  August  9.  1980. 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  met  with  a  very  courageous  young 
mian  who  has  wheeled  and  hitchhiked 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  D.C. 
over  the  past  5  weeks  in  his  wheel- 
chair. Max  Inglett  has  a  message  to 
teU  this  country  and  I  only  wish  that 
every  American  could  hear  it.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  the 
following  press  statement  he  made 
preceding  his  trek  across  our  country. 
While  I  may  not  be  in  total  agreement 
with  each  of  the  proposals  offered,  I 
believe  that  veterans  such  as  Max  Ing- 
lett need  to  be  heard. 

Statement  op  Max  Inglett 

As  many  of  you  are  aware.  I  was  one  of 
the  hunger  strikers  at  the  Wadsworth  VA 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  What  began  there 
in  May  has  not  ended.  And  it  will  not  end  as 
long  as  the  Reagan  administration  refuses 
to  respond  to  the  pleas  of  those  who  have 
answered  our  country's  call.  If  we  are  raised 
and  taught  since  childhood  to  show  patriot- 
ism to  our  country,  it  is  only  justified  that 
our  country  return  that  patriotism.  Regard- 
less of  the  validity  of  the  cause,  we  were  or- 
dered to  serve.  As  you  know  I  have  been 
hitchhiking  and  wheeling  in  my  wheelchair 
coast  to  coast.  The  reason  is  to  emphasize  a 
personal  sense  of  urgency  to  the  American 
people.  Over  70.000  veterans  have  commit- 
ted suicide  since  the  duration  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  That  suicide  rate  is  now  rising  to 
33  percent  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age. The  VA  says  that  95  percent  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  little  or  no  problems. 
They  say  the  issue  is  overdramatized.  I.  and 
the  statistics  say  they  are  wrong.  These 
issues  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  close  the  door,  and  attempt  to 
began  a  new  productive  life. 

We  must  now  begin  to  heal  the  wounds 
that  America  is  still  suffering  from  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  One  positive 
way  of  accomplishing  this  goal  will  be  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  Vietnam 
will  not  happen  again.  This  can  be  done  by 
bringing  before  the  voters  on  the  next  na- 
tional ballot  in  1982  a  proposal  that  would: 
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A.  Prohibit  the  United  States  Government 
"by  law"  from  «ver  again  sending  American 
combat  troops  into  an  undeclared  war.  to  in- 
tervene in  another  country's  internal  con- 
flict. 

B.  Set  a  lid  or  ceiling  on  the  numlier  of 
"military  advisors"  t>eing  sent  into  a  foreign 
combat  situation,  and 

C.  Clearly  define  and  re-evaluate  the 
exact  functions  of  a  military  advisor.  The 
second  goal  is  to  implore  and  to  impress 
upon  the  President  that  the  only  way  that 
we  as  Vietnam  veterans  can  have  that  assur- 
ance that  the  President  really  does  under- 
stand and  recognizes  our  plight  is  for  him  to 
sit  down  with  those  who  have  experienced 
them. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  while  I  dis- 
agree with  many  of  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  particularly  the 
budget  cuts  that  drastically  impair  the  sur- 
vival of  the  disadvantaged  American  people. 
I  continue  to  have  respect  for  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  therefore  intend  to 
show  that  respect  for  Mr.  Reagan.  It  is  at 
this  time  planned  to  hold  a  press  briefing  in 
each  overnight  stop.  I  am  especially  inter- 
ested in  meeting  with  college  and  high 
school  students,  citizen  action  groups,  local 
legislators  but  particularly  as  many  veter- 
ans groups  as  possible.  1  have  been  self-con- 
tained, unaccompanied,  with  a  backpack 
strapped  to  my  wheelchair.  I  will  be  receiv- 
ing advanced  weather  reports  and  will  be 
prepared  for  those  conditions  as  is  appropri- 
ate. I  will  be  taking  care  of  my  personal 
medical  care  myself  during  the  overnight 
stops. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

"Deab  BflR.  Presideht:  I  would  like  to 
convey  to  you  my  happiness  and  congratula- 
tions on  your  recovery  and  my  admiration 
for  your  display  of  courage,  strength  and  re- 
assurance during  what  came  close  to  being  a 
time  of  national  crisis.  I.  along  with  the  rest 
of  America,  prayed  for  that  recovery  and  a 
quick  end  to  your  suffering. 

"However,  Mr.  President,  there  are  still  a 
lot  of  young  men  who  are  suffering.  Men 
who.  like  you.  have  been  under  fire.  Many 
who  like  you.  were  physically  wounded. 
Many  who  have  emotional  scars  that  will 
never  disappear.  Thousands  of  our  brothers 
and  fat.^ers  never  made  it  back  from  a  place 
called  Vietnam.  I  know  first  hand,  I  was 
there.  As  you  may  know.  I  was  one  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  of  the  hunger  strike  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  was  one  of  the  "motley  crew", 
to  quote  a  famous  American. 

"I  could  probably  list  a  dozen  reasons  why 
I  became  involved  with  the  hunger  strike 
and  the  veterans  movement.  However,  the 
two  most  important  reasons  are  that  I  love 
and  believe  in  my  country  with  all  my  heart 
and  that  I  really  believe  that  the  goals  we 
seek  must  be  accomplished  if  Vietnam  is  fi- 
nally to  be  put  to  rest.  Not  just  for  those  of 
us  who  served  there,  but  indeed  for  Amer- 
ica. I  guess  you  could  say  that  right  now  I 
really  feel  that  I'm  fighting  for  my  country, 
in  Vietnam,  I  did  not.  The  reason  I'm  writ- 
ing this  letter  Mr.  I*resident  is  because  I  do 
not  want  young  boys  to  ever  be  sent  to  "an- 
other Vietnam  ".  I  believe  in  a  strong  nation- 
al defense  and  in  protectbig  our  country. 
Even  from  a  wheelchair.  I  would  still  defend 
my  country  in  whatever  way  I  cotild  but  I 
think  that  you  would  agree  that  Vietnam 
turned  out  to  be  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  on  Saturday. 
October  3.  1981.  I  will  leave  unaccompanied 
to  hitch-hike  coast  to  coast  to  Washington. 
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D.C.  to  gain  support  for  a  proposal  that  I 
and  many  Americans  feel  would  offer  the 
American  people  that  guarantee  that  we 
would  not  be  Involved  in  another  Vietnam. 
That  proposal  is  as  follows:" 
[Refer  to  3-point  proposal  in  press  rele- 

lease]  ,^     ..     .     t 

"Therefor  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
quest a  personal  meeting  with  you  to  discuss 
the  issues  that  I  have  attempted  to  address 
in  the  letter. 

"Respectlfully  yours, 

"Michael  D.  "Max"  Iuglftt." 
During  my  venture  across  country  I,  and 
the  goals  we  seek  have  been  met  with  over- 
whelming support:  And  this  reaffirms  my 
conviction  that  finaUy.  I  can  proudly  say 
that  I  feel  that  I  am  serving  my  country. 
And  untimately  the  future  of  America. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  America.* 


THE  EXODUS  OF  SENIOR  EX- 
ECUTIVES FROM  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  with 
any  complex  organization,  the  effec- 
tiveness and  productivity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  the  top  executives  and  scientists 
managing  aund  implementing  national 
policy.  Because  of  the  current  pay  cap 
which  has  retarded  pay  raises  for  4 
years  and  because  of  the  consequent 
pay  compression,  these  top  executives 
are  resigning  or  retiring  from  Govern- 
ment ser/ice  at  staggering  rates.  The 
loss  of  such  talent,  expertise,  and  in- 
stitutional memory  cannot  help  but 
severely  damage  the  Government.  The 
exodus  is  most  pronounced  in  the  high 
technology  fields  such  as  engineering, 
science,  and  medicine,  but  it  is  having 
nearly  as  devastating  effects  Govem- 
mentwide.  The  following  are  a  few 
cases  in  point  of  individuals  who  have 
resigned  from  Government  in  favor  of 
private  sector  positions: 

Dr.  Philip  Leder  reluctantly  resigned 
this  past  summer  as  Chief  of  the  Mo- 
lecular Genetics  Laboratory,  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development.  After  an  18-year  career 
as  a  Government  scientist,  a  career 
that  brought  him  national  acclaim  in 
molecular  science  and  genetic  develop- 
ment, Leder  is  now  a  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  genetics  department 
at  Harvard  Medical  School.  With  two 
of  his  three  children  now  in  college, 
Leder,  46,  attributed  his  decision  to 
resign  to  financial  considerations. 

1  would  have  loved  to  stay  in  government, 
but  it  wasn't  possible  because  of  the  pay  cap 
and  the  absence  of  government  programs  to 
help  with  education  expenses  (Universities 
give  professional  courtesy  tuition  breaks  to 
offspring  of  professors  or  liberalized  loans, 
et  cetera). 

Leder  nmiinated  on  his  departure: 
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A  government  laboratory  is  a  precious  re- 
source. It  enabled  me  to  do  the  basic  re- 
search on  recombinant  DNA  that  no  private 
organization  could  afford,  research  that  is 
Just  not  bearing  real  fruit.  Leaving  this  op- 
eration is  sad  and  is  done  with  great  reluc- 
tance. Government  has  to  be  served  well,  by 
competent  people,  and  yet— they  are  being 
driven  away.  Public  service  should  be  the 
very  highest  calling  of  mankind.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  literally  serve  the  common  weal. 
With  conditions  and  attitudes  prevelent 
today,  it  Is  clear  that  government  employees 
are  hardly  so  regarded. 

In  a  case  remarkably  akin  to  that  of 
Leder's,  Dr.  Robert  Levy  resigned  as 
Director  of  the  National  Heart.  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute  of  Health  to 
double  his  salary  as  dean  of  Tufts 
Medical  School.  And  Levy  is  only  the 
most  recent  case  in  point.  Two  former 
Directors  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute have  left  within  the  last  several 
years  to  take  higher  paying  jobs. 

Robert  VanNess,  who  was  Director 
of  the  Eiiergy  Department's  Office  of 
Financial  Incentives,  quit  in  June  to 
take  a  job  as  a  procurement  officer  for 
Bums  and  Rowe,  an  architectural  and 
engineering  firm  in  Oradell.  N.J.  Only 
11  years  short  of  his  pension,  VanNess 
took  a  new  job  with  vastly  less  respon- 
sibility and  pressure,  at  an  increase  in 
sftlHrVr 

At  various  times  in  his  19-year 
career  in  Government,  VanNess  was 
the  contracting  officer  of  $2  billion  in 
nuclear  submarine  construction  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  for  $10  bUlion  in 
price  supports,  loan  and  market  guar- 
antees for  alternative  energy  experi- 
ments. His  former  supervisor.  Hilary  J. 
Rauch,  Director  of  Procurement  and 
Assistance  Management  at  Energy, 
calls  VanNess  "a  producer,  a  guy  who 
could  make  things  happen,  the  type  of 
person  you  sorely  hate  to  see  go,  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  person  the  Govern- 
ment needs,  extremely  competent  with 
great  capacity  for  growth."  Adds 
Rauch: 

I  invested  a  lot  of  (training)  time  with  him 
for  the  long  range  good  of  the  Department. 
Quite  frankly,  he  was  pushing  me  pretty 
hard.  (That  is,  he  was  so  competent  that  he 
was  threatening  to  take  away  his  boss's  job.) 
"It  just  wasn't  possible."  VanNess 
said,  "to  provide  education  and  a  rea- 
sonable environment  for  my  children." 
He  said: 

The  pay  was  clearly  out  of  line  for  my  re- 
sponsibUity.  It  didn't  make  sense  to  spend 
my  most  productive  years  depending  on  the 
whim  of  Congress  for  whatever  modest  in- 
crease they  might  provide  at  erratic  mo- 
ments. 

Berton  J.  Roth,  Deputy  Director  for 
Procurement  and  Assistance  Manage- 
ment for  the  Department  of  Energy, 
referred  to  the  loss  to  the  Government 
as  "very  great  as  VanNess,  now  in  his 
early  forties,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  top  leaders  had  he  decided  to  stay 
in  Government  service." 

Roth  went  on  to  speak  of  another 
situation  in  the  Department  of 
Energy. 
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Immediately  preceding  Bob  VanNess  out 
the  door  was  another  young  man  we  had 
recognized  as  an  obvious  candidate  for 
Senior  Executive  Service  and  we  had,  over 
the  past  four  years,  given  him  developmen- 
tal assignments  grooming  him  for  higher 
level  Jobs.  This  young  man  (Steve  Morgan) 
at  an  age  of  about  30  was  working  as  a  OS- 
15  and,  in  my  view,  in  another  year  or  so  we 
would  have  pushed  him  into  Senior  Execu- 
tive Service.  He  also  left  government  service 
because  of  the  salary  cap  and,  while  he  was 
not  at  the  cap,  he  saw  no  future  over  his 
next  25  working  years  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Resignations  clearly  threaten  and 
will  continue  to  threaten  the  retention 
of  able  Government  executives.  A 
recent  study  by  OPM  revealed  that 
the  rate  of  resignations  within  the 
SES  ranks  soared  by  56  percent  over 
the  past  year.  Unfortunately,  if  the 
current  pay  situation  is  not  addressed 
in  November,  such  losses  as  the  ones 
listed  above  will  continue.* 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  HELSINKI  GROUP 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  to  commemo- 
rate the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Pro- 
mote the  Implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  Established  just  5  years 
ago.  on  November  9,  1976,  in  Kiev,  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group 
has  become  the  vanguard  of  Ukrainian 
efforts  to  monitor  and  insure  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  and  other 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  1975 
Helinski  accords. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki Group  has  suffered  the  most 
severe  repression  of  any  of  the  five 
Soviet  Helsinki  Monitoring  Groups.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  indeed  that  all  of 
the  original  members  as  well  as  many 
of  those  who  subsequently  joined  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  have  been 
subject  to  imprisonment,  exile,  or  con- 
tinued harrassment  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties merely  for  their  participation  in 
the  group. 

Having  been  involved  for  some  time 
now  in  efforts  to  secure  the  safety  and 
the  release  of  Mykola  Rudenko— the 
group's  founder— I  now  am  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  personal  risk 
which  faces  each  member  of  the  group 
as  well  as  the  resistance  with  which 
their  efforts  have  been  met  by  Soviet 
authorities.  While  political  issues- 
such  as  the  question  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence—cannot be  avoided  com- 
pletely, the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group 
has  stated  time  and  again  that  its  in- 
tention is  to  deal  with  humanitarian, 
rather  than  political,  issues.  Nonethe- 
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less,  its  efforts  repeatedly  have  been 
met  with  resistance  and  repression  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  despite  the 
fact  that  that  government,  by  its  own 
accord,  agreed  in  Helsinki  in  1975  to 
honor  and  uphold  certain  basic  rights 
for  all  its  citizens.  This,  however, 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  any 
of  us. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  here  today  to 
give  recognition  to  this  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  foimding  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  and  to 
honor  the  courage  and  determination 
of  its  members.  Let  us  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  and  strength- 
en our  own  commitment  to  human 
rights  the  world  over.* 


RECONCILIATION  IS  NEEDED  IN 
THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LER DISPUTE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
America  afford  the  inconvenience,  ex- 
pense, and  the  potential  compromising 
of  air  traffic  safety  brought  about  by 
the  Reagan  administration's  continued 
vlndictiveness  in  dealing  with  the  fired 
air  traffic  controllers?  We  as  Members 
of  Congress  have  an  obligation  to 
search  for  and  seek  out  answers  to  the 
problems  that  face  our  society,  yet  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  the  conse- 
quences of  firing  the  striking  air  traf- 
fic controllers  has  evaded  thoughtful 
consideration  from  this  body. 

The  actions  leading  to  the  present 
situation  have  been  well  aired  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  What  must  be 
stressed,  is  the  fact  that  a  problem 
exists  that  is  magnified  in  human  as 
well  as  economic  terms.  The  careers 
and  family  lives  of  thousands  of  air 
traffic  controllers  have  been  ruined, 
all  for  the  sake  of  driving  home  the 
point  that  PATCO  went  on  strike  ille- 
gally. It  may  be  easy  to  say  that  in 
this  showdown,  the  administration 
won  and  PATCO  lost,  but  in  the  end 
we  find  that  no  one  is  a  winner  and  ev- 
eryone is  a  loser.  The  Government, 
the  air  traffic  controllers,  the  public, 
and  the  economy  are  all  suffering  in 
this  situation. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  recent  column  by  William 
Sumner  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  I  share  Mr.  Sumner's 
sentiments  that  it  is  time  to  bury  the 
vlndictiveness  that  has  plagued  the  air 
traffic  controller  situation. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Nov.  2, 1981] 

It's  Time  To  Bury  Vindictiveness  and 
Rehire  the  Controlxers 

(By  William  Sumner) 
I  suppose  there  are  some,  including  the 
president,  who  get  some  sort  of  personal  sat- 
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isfaction  over  the  conquest  of  a  cocky  union 
that  was  going  to  groimd  America.  A  cocky 
union,  and  voluble  union  leaders  who  at- 
tempted to  win  the  impossible  on  the 
evening  TV  news.  They  defied  the  law  and 
the  president  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
punishment  is  to  be  permanent. 

Legal  maneuvers  continue,  but  they  seem 
half-hearted.  The  professional  air  control- 
lers (PATCO)  appear  to  be  finished. 

The  administration  is  savoring  the  victo- 
ry. PATCO  may  be  down,  goes  the  thinking, 
but  we  can  still  kick  it. 

It  won't  be  the  first  time  a  certain  unbe- 
coming vindictiveness  has  been  observed 
working  in  the  mind  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
From  the  start,  a  meanness  of  spirit  has 
been  apparent  among  Reagan's  troops.  It 
wasn't  so  much  a  well-needed  cleanup  of 
social  programs  leaking  at  the  seams,  for  ex- 
ample, as  it  was  a  display  of  contempt  for 
the  poor. 

The  school  lunch  program  comes  to  mind. 
Surely  it  has  been  a  mess.  Anyone  with  kids 
in  school  knew  there  was  more  nutrition  in 
a  sack  lunch.  But  out  of  it  came,  for  a  time, 
the  sarcastic  phrase.  "Let  them  eat  ketch- 
up." The  food  stamp  program  was  abused. 
Suddenly,  about  a  million  have  been  cut  off. 
This  is  reform?  The  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program  has  been  abused.  So  a  half 
million  have  been  arbitrarily  hacked  off  in 
defiance,  seemingly,  of  conservative  ideals 
that  would  encourage  recipients  to  work 
their  way  off  this  form  of  welfare. 

I  don't  think  Reagan  got  any  mandate  and 
I  don't  think  he  got  a  mandate  for  this,  nor, 
for  that  mctter,  for  going  to  vindictive, 
childish  lengths  with  the  air  controllers. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  re-hash  the  strike 
issues  which  propelled  the  controllers' 
union  out  of  the  towers  on  Aug  3.  They 
were  well  paid  and  had  been  given  an  offer 
that  stUl  seems  generous.  They  struck  ille- 
gally when  no  one  would  give  them  the 
moon.  The  10.000  or  so  controUers  now  di- 
recting traffic  appear  likely  soon  to  be  en- 
Joying  the  benefits  the  PATCO  negotiators 
had  won  and  which  were  rejected  by  the 
union. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
wants  to  bring  the  number  of  controllers  up 
to  14,000,  slightly  under  the  number  at  work 
before  the  strike  began.  I  don't  know  what 
this  means  In  terms  of  training  new  person- 
nel, for  military  controllers  are  still  at  work 
in  the  towers  in  unspecified  numbers.  Train- 
ing continues  apace.  But  the  controUers 
now  working  are  still  working  beyond  40 
hours  a  week  and  are  said  to  be  in  need  of 
rest.  To  accomplish  this,  the  numbers  of 
flights  will  be  cut  down  further,  by  5  per- 
cent. Flights  are  now  up  to  83  percent  of 
normal  and  it  seems  to  be  too  much. 

So  there  are  practical  reasons  for  amnesty 
even  if  one  leaned  toward  getting  even. 
PATCO  broke  the  law.  but  we  seem  to  be 
more  generous  toward  felons  than  would  be 
the  spirit  in  evidence  here.  We  need  control- 
lers. Why  not  put  up  signs  saying.  "Air  Con- 
trollers Wanted,"  and  give  the  erstwhile 
strikers  a  crack  at  the  jobs?  Why  not 
indeed?  We  want  that  pound  of  flesh.  The 
members  of  the  now  decertified  union  can't 
take  any  federal  job,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Meanwhile.  m!>ny  strikers  are  ruined. 
They  were  used  to  good  salaries  and.  no 
doubt,  a  lot  of  them  had  mortgages  to 
match.  They  have  proficiency  in  a  special- 
ized field  and  many  have  been  reduced  to 
taking  unskilled  jobs  in  attempts  to  feed 
their  families.  Mind  you.  they  didn't  hold 
up  anyone,  or  take  bribes  or  shoot  anybody, 
but,  in  Reagan's  mind,  they  are  in  the  same 
category  as  child  molesters.  Or  so  it  seems. 
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Sure,  they  were  cocky  to  the  point  of 
being  insufferable  and  they  broke  the  gov- 
ernment's no-strike  law.  But  I'll  bet  that 
most  just  went  along,  as  so  often  happens, 
conned  by  their  leaders  and  faintly  intimi- 
dated along  with  it.  Case  by  case,  as  individ- 
uals, they  should  be  considered  for  the  new 
jobs.  They  .are  needed,  needed  almost  as 
much  as  Reagan  needs  a  stirring  dose  of  hu- 
manity.* 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  recently  published 
an  article  which  forcefully  describes 
the  growing  concern  over  foreign  in- 
vestment in  major  U.S.  industries.  I 
am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  takeovers,  especially  in  such 
industries  as  banking,  energy,  and  real 
estate.  The  recent  announcement  by 
the  Government-owned  Kuwait  Petro- 
leum Corp.  to  purchase  Santa  Fe 
International  Corp.  typifies  the  seri- 
ous ramifications  of  foreign  invest- 
ment. The  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Con- 
sumer and  Monetary  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  has  been  examining  the  implica- 
tions of  foreign  investment  with  spe- 
cific focus  on  the  Santa  Fe  acquisition. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  sentiments  expressed 
the  Los  Angele*:  Times  report.  The 
text  of  the  article  follows: 
Concern  Grows— Foreigners'  Investments 
IN  n.S.  Rise 
(By  Karen  Tumulty) 

It  was  in  1965.  when  American  impres- 
sions of  the  Middle  East  were  colored  more 
by  the  movie  "Lawrence  of  Arabia"  than  by 
the  economic  power  of  OPEC,  that  Richard 
H.  Jenrette  was  introduced  to  the  up-and- 
coming  son  of  a  Saudi  Arabian  spice  mer- 
chant. Jenrette.  the  chairman  and  a  found- 
er of  Donaldson.  Lufkin  &  Jenrette,  Inc..  a 
New  York  brokerage  firm,  recalls  that  Sulei- 
man Olayan  was  the  first  Saudi  he  had  ever 
met. 

Sixteen  years  later,  Olayan  and  Saudi 
Prince  Khaled  ibn  Abdullah  al  Saud  own 
about  16%  of  Jenrette's  brokerage— more 
than  he  does. 

The  stock  in  Jenrette's  firm  is  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  vast  U.S.  investment 
portfolio  owned  by  Olayan's  family  interests 
and  managed  for  them  by  former  CJS. 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon. 

Their  stake  of  about  1%  in  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  is  second  only  to  that  of  its  former 
chairman,  David  RockefeUer.  They  also 
hold  7.6%  of  First  Chicago  Corp.,  parent 
company  of  the  nation's  ninth-largest  bank, 
and  significant  interests  in  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  other  financial  institutions.  And 
Olayan  sits  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Mobil  Corp. 

$480  BILUON  IN  HOLDINCS 

Olayan  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  for- 
eign investors  in  the  United  States.  By  Com- 
merce Department  estimates,  the  value  of 
foreigners'  holdings  reached  <480.9  billion 
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last  year.  The  figure  was  a  16%  increase 
from  1979,  and  critics  of  the  manner  in 
which  federal  record  lieepers  track  foreign 
holdings  contend  that  even  that  astronomi- 
cal sum  greatly  understates  the  worth  of 
U.S.  assets  under  non-U.S.  ownership. 

Such  household  staples  as  Alka-Seltzer, 
Baskin-Robbins  ice  cream  and  Libby's 
canned  foods  are  produced  by  foreign- 
owned  companies  in  the  United  States.  In 
recent  years,  foreign  conglomerates  have 
bought  such  American  institutions  as  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  A&P  grocery  stores  and 
Howard  Johnson's,  the  restaurant  and 
motel  chain.  Farmers  have  complained  that 
well-heeled  foreigners  have  bid  up  the  price 
of  U.S.  agricultural  land  to  the  point  where 
it  Ijecomes  unaf fordable  to  Americans. 

FOREIGNKRS  BUYING  BANKS 

And  even  as  foreign-held  deposits  in  U.S. 
banks  have  grown,  foreigners  have  also 
turned  to  buying  the  banks  themselves. 
California  Banking  E>epartment  officials  es- 
timate that  when  Midland  Bank  Ltd.  of 
London  completes  its  takeover  of  Crocker 
National  Corp..  parent  of  Crocker  National 
Bank,  almost  one-quarter  of  California 
banking  assets  will  be  under  foreign  owner- 
ship. 

As  reports  of  foreign  takeovers  continue 
on  an  almost  daily  basis,  so  does  a  growing 
uneasiness  over  how  much  of  the  domestic 
economy  is  controlled  by  foreigners. 

"When  the  history  of  this  period  is  writ- 
ten, I'm  sure  that  historians  wiU  marvel  at 
the  spectacle  of  a  powerful  nation  surren- 
dering its  economic  might  without  resist- 
ance," former  Massachusetts  Banking  Com- 
missioner Carol  Greenwald  testified  in  1979 
hearings  before  a  House  subcommittee. 

She  and  other  critics  charge  that  in  its  ea- 
gerness to  be  a  good  host  to  foreign  invest- 
ment, the  United  States  is  ignoring  the 
danger  of  losing  control  over  its  own  future. 
Moreover,  the  critics  contend,  the  govern- 
ment so  far  has  made  only  a  desultory 
effort  to  collect  information  on  the  extent 
and  nature  of  foreign  investment  in  this 
country— thereby  making  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine if  and  where  real  dangers  may 
exist. 

And  as  foreign  investors  continue  to 
become  more  aggressive,  buying  entire  U.S. 
companies  where  once  they  were  careful  to 
own  only  a  small  share  of  any  one  firm,  the 
risks  are  certain  to  mount,  these  critics 
insist. 

"The  dangers  of  foreign  investment  take 
several  forms,  but  they  all  reduce  to  one 
common  denominator— a  challenge  tc  na- 
tional sovereignty,"  argues  Benjamin  Cohen 
of  Tufts  University's  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Despite  such  expressions  of  alarm,  the 
prevailing  view  in  goverrunent  and  among 
economists,  bankers  and  other  analysts  is 
that  foreign  investment  is  harmless,  even 
desirable.  Supporters  of  foreign  investment 
assert  that  it  provides  the  U.S.  economy 
with  a  much-needed  Injection  of  capital  and 
gives  foreigners  a  stake  in  keeping  domestic 
industry  healthy,  in  that  sense,  they  see  it 
as  insurance,  rather  than  a  threat. 

In  some  Instances,  such  as  French-owned 
Renault's  takeover  of  American  Motors 
Corp..  foreign  investment  gives  ailing  U.S. 
companies  access  to  the  technology  they 
need  to  keep  pace  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive world  market.  Thus,  it  saves— and 
even  creates— jobs  In  the  United  States. 

JOBS  POR  KANT  AMERICANS 

By  Commerce  Department  estimates, 
about  1.6  million  people  held  jobs  in  firms 
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with  more  than  10  percent  foreign  owner- 
ship in  1979,  the  last  year  for  which  date  is 
available.  The  figure  was  a  24  percent  in- 
crease from  the  previous  year.  By  contrast, 
employment  in  such  foreign-held  firms  grew 
by  only  3  percent  annually  during  the  early 
years  of  the  decade. 

Supporters  of  foreign  investment  point 
out  that  the  size  of  foreign  holdings,  while 
huge,  is  tiny  in  comparison  to  the  scale  of 
the  entire  economy— less  than  5  percent  of 
estimated  total  U.S.  assets— and  is  much 
smaller  than  the  $603.6  biUion  that  Ameri- 
cans have  invested  overseas.  They  also  con- 
tend that  foreign  owners  of  U.S.  industry 
are  looking  for  good  investments,  not  con- 
trol, and  generally  are  content  to  allow  U.S. 
managers  to  operate  those  businesses  with 
little  interference. 

The  debate  over  foreign  investment— and 
the  uncomforteble  ambivalence  that  sur- 
rounds it— has  intensified  since  the  an- 
nouncement last  month  of  a  $2.5-biUion  bid 
for  Sante  Fe  International  Corp.  by  the  gov- 
ernment-owned Kuwait  Petroleum  Corp. 

The  purchase  of  the  drilling  and  engineer- 
ing firm  would  rank  as  the  largest  takeover 
ever  of  a  U.S.  firm  by  an  oU-rich  Middle 
Eastern  nation.  But  its  size  is  not  the  only 
new  dimension  the  proposed  Sante  Fe  Inter- 
national purchase  adds  to  the  debate  over 
foreign  investment.  It  has  also  opened  an 
argimient  over  what  types  of  foreign  owner- 
ship the  United  Stetes  should  allow:  While 
a  private  foreign  Investor  may  be  expected 
to  act  as  a  domestic  owner  would— that  is,  to 
make  the  investment  as  profiteble  as  possi- 
ble—critics have  suggested  that  govern- 
ment-owned foreign  Investors  may  operate 
according  to  a  different,  more  insidious 
agenda. 

For  example,  in  hearings  by  the  House 
subcommittee  on  commerce,  consumer  and 
monetary  affairs,  subcommittee  Chairman 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-N.Y.)  suggested 
that  the  Kuwait  government  might  want  to 
stifle  Santa  Fe  International's  work  on  syn- 
thetic fuels  development,  because  those  new 
types  of  fuels  may  someday  compete  with 
the  petroleum  that  fuels  the  Kuwaiti  econo- 
my. And,  he  asked,  under  Kuwaiti  govern- 
ment ownership,  can  Sante  Fe  International 
really  be  expected  to  keep  out  of  foreign 
hands  the  confidential  information  it  gath- 
ers during  its  construction  work  on  U.S.  nu- 
clear power  plants? 

QUESTIONS  or  AN  OPEC  BOYCOTT 

Further,  Rosenthal  asked,  would  Santa  Fe 
International  operations  be  affected  by  a 
future  OPEC  boycott? 

Rosenthal  suggested  that  a  Kuwait-owned 
Sante  Fe  International  might  become  an  in- 
strument of  that  nation's  political  policies, 
even  when  those  policies  conflict  with  U.S. 
interests.  He  thus  echoed  concerns  voiced 
by  other  critics  that,  for  example,  a  U.S. 
company  owned  by  an  Arab  nation  might  be 
directed  to  comply  with  a  boycott  of  Israeli 
firms  or  products. 

Kuwaiti  officials  and  Sante  Fe  Interna- 
tional executives  contended  that  foreign- 
government  ownership  would  present  no 
such  conflicts  for  the  company.  "This  is  to 
be  a  U.S.  subsidiary  under  U.S.  laws,"  AbdiU 
Razzak  Mohammed  Mulla  Hussain,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Kuwaiti  company,  told 
Rosenthal. 

Instead  of  getting  simpler  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  accumulation  of  expe- 
rience, the  issue  of  foreign  investment  grows 
more  complex. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  the  clear-cut  subject  It 
was  during  the  nation's  early  years,  when 
European  capital  esteblished  the  U.S.  econ- 
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omy  and  financed  its  growth.  France  funded 
much  of  the  American  Revolution;  Erie 
Canal  bonds  were  traded  on  the  London 
market  in  1817.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the 
20th  Century  that  U.S.  holdings  abroad 
began  to  exceed  the  amount  of  foreign  in- 
vestment the  United  Stetes  was  taking  in. 

As  early  as  1791.  Alexander  Hamilton  ex- 
pressed a  view  that  has  since  dominated  the 
nation's  policy  toward  foreign  investors. 

Instead  of  seeing  them  as  rivals,  Hamilton 
wrote,  their  capita!  "ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  conducing  to 
put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labor  and  a  greater  portion  of  useful  en- 
terprise than  could  exist  without  it." 

Former  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  John 
Helmann  echoed  that  200-year-old  opinion 
in  his  1979  report  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
wrote:  "The  open-door  policy  is  rooted  in 
economic  principle." 

"Foreign  investment  in  the  United  Stetes 
benefits  the  economy  in  the  same  way  as  do- 
mestic Investment,  leading  to  increased  com- 
petitive ability,  greater  employment,  higher 
production  and  improved  technology,"  Hei- 
maim  wrote. 

But  even  those  who  argue  most  vehement- 
ly that  the  door  to  the  U.S.  economy  should 
be  held  open  to  foreign  Investors  concede 
they  should  not  be  given  completely  free 
access. 

Foreigners  are  subject  to  the  same  anti- 
trust laws  that  limit  the  scale  of  domestic 
acquisitions.  Federal  law  also  restricts  for- 
eign investment  in  such  strategically  sensi- 
tive Industries  as  communications,  transpor- 
tation and  defense  contracting. 

ROLES  HIT  AS  INADEQUATE 

However,  Rosenthal's  panel,  which  has 
long  been  outspoken  In  its  concern  about 
the  issue,  has  criticized  the  existing  regula- 
tions as  "piecemeal,  haphazard  and  illogi- 
cal." 

"They  do  not  protect  the  United  Stetes  In 
many  equally  important  national  interest 
sectors  (such  as  banking,  food  and  food  dis- 
tribution, computers  and  high  technology, 
oU  and  coal,  and  real  estete),"  the  commit- 
tee wrote  in  a  report  last  year. 

In  some  respects,  the  fears  of  foreign 
domination  of  the  U.S.  economy  are  ironic. 
It  was,  after  all,  15  years  ago  that  French 
author  Jean  Jacques  Servan-Schreiber's 
best-selling  book  "The  American  Challenge" 
sent  waves  of  alarm  through  Europe.  Its 
waminr.  American  technology  and  know- 
how  was  wiping  out  Europe's  tradition- 
bound,  small-scale  entrepreneurs.  Within  15 
years,  Servan-Schrelber  predicted,  American 
industry  in  Europe— not  Europe  itself— 
would  be  the  world's  greatest  industrial 
force  other  than   the  United  States  and 

But  with  the  first  world  oU  shock  in  1973, 
Americans'  perceptions  of  their  own  eco- 
nomic power  began  to  shift.  They  feared 
their  own  vulnerability  to  OPEC's  "oil 
weapon"  and  its  "money  weapon,"  billions 
of  accumulated  petrodollars.  In  1976,  novel- 
ist Paul  Erdman  made  U.S.  best-seller  lists 
with  "The  Crash  of  '79,"  which  had  a  plot 
built  on  an  eerie  doomsday  scenario  in 
which  the  Saudis  collapse  the  Western  fi- 
nancial system  by  draining  their  deposits 
from  U.S.  financial  institutions. 

AMERICAN  CHALLENGE  MET 

Of  course,  neither  Servan-Schreiber's  nor 
Erdman's  scenarios  have  come  to  pass.  Eu- 
ropean countries  are  struggling  under  a  load 
of  economic  problems,  but  they  have  met 
the  feared  American  Challenge  by  develop- 
ing their  own  competitors  that  rival  U.S. 
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multinationals  in  many  industries:  in  the 
United  Stetes  the  year  1979  ushered  in  an- 
other oil  crunch,  but  not  a  crash. 

Smoldering  uneasiness  remained,  howev- 
er, fanned  by  revelations  of  growing 
amounts  being  invested  in  the  United 
States.  The  news  often  comes  under  such 
headlines  as  "The  Canadiaiu  Are  Coming! 
The  Canadians  Are  Coming!"  and  "Foreign 
Banks  Are  Coming!  Foreign  Banks  Are 
Coming!" 

And  indeed,  foreign  Investors  are  coming 
to  the  United  Stetes.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Among  the  attractions  are: 

Its  political  stebllity,  which  has  grown  in- 
creasingly important  in  light  of  internation- 
al developments,  such  as  the  nationalization 
of  much  of  French  Industry  under  France's 
new  socialist  administration. 

Its  depressed  stock  market.  With  many 
companies'  stocks  selling  at  prices  far  below 
the  value  of  the  assets  they  hold,  they  are 
seen  as  a  bargain. 

FEWER  CURBS  IN  tTNITED  STATES 

Its  attitude  toward  foreign  investors. 
Unlike  many  countries,  where  foreigners  are 
not  allowed  to  own  controlling  Interest  of 
domestic  companies,  the  United  Stetes  puts 
few  restrictions  on  its  foreign  investors. 

Its  size.  "Other  countries  cannot  handle 
this  amount  of  investment."  Commerce  De- 
partment economist  Michael  A.  Goodwin 
said,  noting  the  United  Stetes  has  three 
times  the  value  of  stocks,  bonds,  currency 
and  other  monetary  instnmients  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

The  investment  takes  a  variety  of  forms. 

BUlions  of  the  dollars  that  OPEC  has 
gathered  through  its  oil  sales  have  found 
their  way  into  top-quality  corporate  debt, 
certificates  of  deposit.  Treasury  twnds,  and 
other  types  of  high-yielding  securities. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
OPEC  treasury  bond  and  note  holdings 
were  22%  of  all  foreign  holdings  of  such  se- 
curities in  1980  but  said  that  amount  was 
less  than  3%  of  total  outstanding  Treasury 
debt. 

David  T.  Mlzrahl,  editor  of  the  New  York- 
based  newsletter  MldEast  Report,  has  con- 
tended that  the  oil-exporting  nations'  U.S. 
assets  total  between  $150  billion  and  $200 
billion,  as  much  as  four  times  as  high  as  of- 
ficial Treasury  Department  estimates,  al- 
though still  less  than  2%  of  the  value  of  all 
U.S.  assets. 

THIRD  PARTY  INVESTING 

"The  U.S.  Treasury,  in  all  practicality,  is 
unable  to  obtein  highly  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive data  on  Middle  East  OPEC  coun- 
try investments  in  the  United  Stetes,"  Mlz- 
rahl told  Rosenthal's  subcommittee. 

"A  good  portion  of  those  Investments  is 
being  made  through  third  parties,  including 
foreign  banks  and  companies  esteblished  in 
the  Caribbean  region,  Luxembourg  or 
Panama,"  he  explained. 

By  funneling  their  investments  through 
holding  companies  incorporated  in  certein 
nations,  foreigners  can  disguise  their  identi- 
ties and  also  take  advantage  of  favorable 
tax  treaties  between  the  United  Stetes  and 
those  countries.  Olayan's  Interest  in  the 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  firm,  for  example,  is  held 
by  his  Competrol  Esteblishment,  which  is 
based  in  Liechtenstein. 

There  is  also  a  growing  sentiment  that  the 
government  should  make  a  better  effort  at 
gathering  and  distributing  information  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  foreign  financial 
interests  in  the  United  Stetes. 

"They  don't  really  keep  what  I  consider 
accurate  records  on  it,"  AFL-CIO  economist 
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Elizabeth  Jager  complained.  "Unions  have 
not  resisted  foreign  investment  per  se,  but 
that  does  not  mean  they  don't  want  accu- 
rate information." 

Date  escapes  public  disclosure  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Federal  regulations  prohib- 
it the  Treasury  Department  from  revealing 
the  Identities  of  individual  investors  in  gov- 
ernment securities.  Officials  argue  that 
making  that  Information  public  would  dis- 
courage many  privacy-concious  people  from 
Investing  in  U.S.  government  issues. 

Additionally,  federal  law  does  not  require 
that  foreign  investors  make  public  their 
holdings  of  less  than  10%  of  any  U.S.  firm. 
And  while  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  requires  reporting  of  all  inter- 
ests greater  than  5%  of  any  firm  whose 
stock  is  publicy  traded,  that  does  not  apply 
to  private  concerns. 

"They  seem  to  think  that  an  effective 
monitoring  system  would  deter  investment, 
which  has  not  been  true  anywhere  else  In 
the  world,"  Jager  said. 

Particularly  controversial  has  been  the 
fact  that  application  of  the  existing  rules 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  how  much 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Coimtries  are  investing  In  UJS. 
government  securities. 

Fixed-interest  securities  traditionally  have 
been  favored  by  the  financially  conservative 
Saudi  government,  which  is  the  largest 
OPEC  investor,  Mizrahi  said. 

Critics  have  suggested  that  the  scenario  in 
Erdman's  "Crash  of  "79"  is  not  all  that  far- 
out.  More  plausibly,  they  say,  those  deposits 
could  be  used  as  political  bargaining  chips. 

THE  ONLY  GAME  GOING 

But  Others  note  that  If  foreign  deposits 
were  removed  from  the  United  Stetes,  their 
holders  would  find  no  other  financial 
system  large  enough  to  accommodate  them. 
In  effect,  they  would  have  nowhere  to  put 
them.  Further,  they  point  out.  the  United 
Stetes  could  freeze  those  assets  in  a  nation- 
al emergency,  as  it  did  during  the  Iranian 
crisis. 

Increasingly,  foreign  investors  are  be- 
lieved to  be  buying  the  common  stocks  of 
U.S.  companies.  The  Treasury  Department 
estimated  in  its  latest  survey  that  foreign 
"portfolio"  stock  holdings— those  in  which 
owners  hold  less  than  10%  of  a  company's 
shares— reached  $47.9  billion  in  1978,  almost 
double  the  amount  reported  four  years  ear- 
lier. 

However,  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Marc  LeIand  expressed  no  alarm  over  that 
growth.  In  testimony  before  the  Rosenthal 
subcommittee,  he  said  the  stock  investments 
were  not  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
countries,  were  small  in  comparison  to  the 
size  of  the  market  and  did  not  dominate  any 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Of  greater  concern  are  "direct"  invest- 
ments, those  in  which  ownership  of  an  en- 
terprise or  property  Is  more  than  10%.  More 
central  than  the  idea  of  ownership  is  the 
concept  of  control.  How  much  control  do 
foreigners  exercise  over  U.S.  companies? 
How  much  is  desirable? 

There  is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  amoiuit  of  control  that  foreign  owners 
actually  exert  over  their  UJS.  properties  is 
small,  although  it  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  owner. 

By  and  large,  salo  David  Bauer,  who 
tracks  foreign  takeovers  of  manufacturing 
firms  for  the  New  Tork-based  Conference 
Board,  a  research  organization  supported  by 
corporate  sponsors,  individual  investors 
have  sought  types  of  Investments  that  re- 
quire little  day-to-day  attention.  That,  he 
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said,  explains  a  preference  for  such  types  of 
holdings  as  office  buildings  and  farmland. 

Even  in  cases  where  foreigners  have 
bought  total  ownership  of  U.S.  firms,  noted 
the  Commerce  Department's  Goodwin,  they 
have  done  it  intending  to  "leave  the  man- 
agement in  place  as  it  is." 

Donn  Hartley,  vice  president  of  Thomas 
Tilling  Inc.,  a  British  firm  that  has  pur- 
chased 30  U.S.  companies  since  1977,  ex- 
plained. 'We  buy  them  and  leave  them 
alone.  What  we  bring  to  the  table  is  finan- 
cial discipline  and  planning  discipline  and 
deep  pKJckets." 

Hartley  explained  that  Tilling  looks  to 
buy  relatively  smaU  U.S.  firms— with  sales, 
for  example,  that  range  from  $10  million  to 
$15  million— that  are  strong  competitors, 
but  lack  the  financing  they  need  to  grow. 

DREAM  SHAREHOLDERS 

After  a  typical  Tilling  acquisition,  he  said, 
"the  guys  who  built  that  company  are  the 
ones  who  are  still  running  it." 

Jenrette  described  the  Saudis  who  own 
14%  of  his  firm  as  having  'all  the  attributes 
of  a  dream  shareholder." 

"They've  never  exerted  any  pressure  on 
me  in  any  way,"  he  added.  In  fact,  he  said, 
having  partial  Saudi  ownership  has  proven 
beneficial  to  his  business,  as  his  sharehold- 
ers used  their  influences  in  the  Middle  East 
to  help  the  firm  gain  new  customers. 

But  Jenrette  conceded  he  might  not  be  so 
sanguine  if  Olayac  held  a  majority  interest 
in  his  firm.  "It's  a  delicate  balance,"  he  said. 

Although  California  Deputy  Banking 
Commissioner  Robert  Cameron  said  his 
agency  is  giving  "more  concern"  to  the  issue 
of  foreign  ownership,  he  said  experience  in- 
dicates that  foreign  bank  owners  are  "basi- 
cally operating  the  banks  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  the  way  the  previous  owner  did." 

But  others  disagree.  'Distant  ownership 
does  complicate  the  ability  of  local  commu- 
nities to  influence  bank  management," 
Greenwald.  the  former  Massachusetts  bank- 
ing official,  asserted  in  congressional  testi- 
mony. "Boston  bankers,  simply  because 
they  live  in  Massachusetts  and  have  done  so 
for  years,  are  more  likely  to  care  about  what 
happens  to  Bdassachusetts  communities." 

ISSUE  OF  LOCAL  CONCERN 

Pointing  to  U.S.  conglomerates  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  under  absentee  own- 
ership, she  said,  "They've  been  much  more 
economically  oriented  ...  in  closing  local 
plants.  They  have  not  had  the  same  con- 
cerns that  local  ownership  did  about  de- 
stroying the  economic  base  of  a  communi- 
ty." 

A  relatively  new  concern  has  been  the  im- 
plications of  a  foreign  government,  rather 
than  private  capital,  owning  U.S.  businesses. 

Critics  of  deals  such  as  the  Sante  Fe 
International  takeover,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  would  own  the  U.S.  firm, 
tick  off  a  number  of  potential  problems  and 
conflicts. 

They  see  such  purchases  as  a  means 
through  which  foreign  governments  may 
gain  quick  access  to  U.S.  technology.  During 
questioning  at  a  subcommittee  hearing  last 
month.  Rosenthal  told  a  Sante  Fe  Interna- 
tional executive.  "You're  delivering  for  $2.5 
billion— and  it's  probably  a  good  buy— a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  U.S.  expertise." 

And  critics  argue  that  when  the  interests 
of  the  acquired  company  conflict  with  the 
owner  country's  goals,  the  owner  is  most 
likely  to  opt  against  the  acquired  company. 
For  instance,  they  say,  if  a  country  has 
chosen  boosting  its  own  employment  rate  as 
a  top  priority,  it  is  unlikely  to  support  ex- 
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pulsion  and  growth  of  a  U.S.  company  in 
competition  with  Its  own  work  force. 

We  need  to  know  whether  the  assets, 
technology  and  resource  of  Santa  Pe  (Inter- 
national) will  be  subject  to  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  government  of  Kuwait  or  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries."  Rosenthal  said. 

Although  the  Santa  Pe  International  pur- 
chase has  garnered  national  attention,  it  is 
not  the  first  example  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment buying  a  dominant  share  of  a  U.S. 
company. 

Last  year,  for  example,  French  govern- 
ment-owned Renault  increased  its  owner- 
ship of  American  Motors  to  46%  and  last 
July  bought  AMC  warrants  that  could  give 
it  almost  52%.  It  was  the  culmination  oi  a 
partnership  begun  in  1979.  when  the  two 
companies  agreed  to  build  a  Renault  car  *n 
AMC's  Kenosha,  Wis.,  assembly  plant. 

Instead  of  criticism,  the  takeover  of  AMC 
has  drawn  wide  praise.  "I  am  very  pleased 
that  our  association  with  Renault  is  matur- 
ing in  this  way,"  AMC  Chairman  Gerald  C. 
Meyers  said  last  year.  'It  assures  AMC,  its 
employees,  dealers  and  stocliholders  a 
secure  and  profitable  future."  Analysts 
agree  that  the  relationship  has  saved  AMC 
from  bankruptcy. 

Renault  also  owns  20%  of  Beverly  Hills- 
based  Mack  Trucks,  Inc. 

rOREICNERS  SOUGHT  OCT 

As  high  interest  rates  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  U.S.  firms  to  raise  their  own  capital, 
they  are,  in  fact,  seeking  foreign  invest- 
ment. Goodwin  said  her  Commerce  Depart- 
ment office  regularly  receives  inquiries  from 
small-business  owners  looking  for  rich  for- 
eigners to  buy  them  out. 

Last  month,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  held  a  five-day  conference  in  Zurich 
to  lure  European  investors  to  U.S.  cities 
hard-hit  by  federal  budget  cuts.  More  than 
100  city  and  state  governments  participated. 

"State  development  agencies  work  over- 
time to  encoiirage  foreign  investors,"  Good- 
win said. 

However,  critics  are  quick  to  assert  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  foreign 
companies  that  set  up  new  offices  and  facto- 
ries in  the  United  States  and  those  that  ac- 
quire existing  ones. 

"When  I  was  commissioner  of  banlu  in 
Massachusetts,"  Greenwald  testified,  "I  let 
it  be  known  that,  unlike  my  predecessor,  I 
would  welcome  applications  from  large  for- 
eign banks  to  open  branches  in  Boston." 

Such  a  measure  stimulates  competition, 
she  said.  But  an  acquisition  of  a  large  do- 
mestic bank  by  a  foreign  one  amounts  to 
"replacing  one  oligopolist  with  another," 
she  added. 

Drawing  the  line  between  foreign  invest- 
ments that  benefit  the  economy  and  those 
which  pose  a  threat  is  the  task  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
SUtes,  an  interagency  group  charged  with 
monitoring  proposed  acquisitions.  Chaired 
by  the  Treasury  Department's  Leiand,  it 
has  committed  itself  to  the  long-held  "open 
door"  policy  in  international  trade  and  thus 
confined  its  activities  largely  to  studying  in- 
vestments by  foreign  government-controlled 
entities. 

nrrniAGENCY  group  cRvncizxD 

It  currently  is  looking  into  the  French 
government-controlled  Elf  Aquitaine 
Group's  purchase  of  Texasgulf  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  several  recent  petroleum- 
related  purchases  by  the  Kuwaitis. 

Rosenthal's  subcommittee  has  blasted  Le- 
land's  unit  as   "a  dormant  entity,  adminis- 
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tered  by  Treasury,  whose  primary  purpose 
appears  to  be  to  forestall  further  foreign  in- 
vestment legislation  and  not  to  determine 
harm  to  the  U.S.  economy."  Thus,  the  sub- 
committee charged,  it  "has  grossly  neglect- 
ed its  responsibilities  to  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  public." 

Leiand  defends  his  group's  work.  "Since 
its  formation,  (it)  has  operated  on  the  basic 
premise  that  its  review  activities  should  be 
limited  to  cases  where  there  is  a  genuine 
concern  about  U.S.  national  interest,"  he 
told  the  subcommittee. 

And  there  lies  the  center  of  the  debate. 
For  the  time  being  at  least,  it  seems  federal 
regulators  have  determined  that  foreign  in- 
vestors have  not  yet  given  cause  for  a  "gen- 
uine" concern.  Rosenthal's  subcommittee 
has  held  numerous  hearings  on  the  subject, 
but  it  is  a  surveillance  panel  and  not  em- 
powered to  introduce  legislation.  While  a 
handful  of  states  have  passed  legislation  to 
limit  farmland  purchases  by  foreigners,  gov- 
ernment officials  say  foreign  holdings  ac- 
count for  less  than  1%  of  U.S.  agricultural 
acreage  and  pose  little  threat  to  U.S.  control 
of  its  own  lands. 

But  there  Is  a  growing  uneasiness  over 
whether  the  United  States  is  equipped  to 
recognize  a  danger.  If  it  did  exist. 

That  sentiment  was  expressed  In  one  wit- 
ness' complaint  to  the  Rosenthal  subcom- 
mittee: "There  are  very  few  major  countries 
in  the  world  today  that  are  as  naive  and  ig- 
norant concerning  the  size  and  nature  of 
foreign  investment  In  their  countries  as  the 
United  States  is."« 


WHALERS  QUIETLY  HARPOON 
CONSERVATION  MEASURES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  whaling  nations  of  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  have  once 
again  shown  their  true  colors:  They 
support  conservationist  measures 
when  the  public  spotlight  is  on  them 
at  the  annual  July  IWC  meeting  in 
England,  but  file  objections  to  these 
rules  when  the  spotlight  has  dimmed. 
Unless  the  United  States  and  other 
nonwhaling  countries  loudly  protest 
these  objections,  we  can  expect  the 
Soviet  Union,  Brazil,  and  South  Korea 
to  file  additional  objections  within  the 
next  2  months. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  gone  on 
record  strongly  supporting  U.S.  con- 
servation efforts  in  the  IWC;  we 
should  not  let  the  whalers  sneak  their 
objections  past  us.  The  objections, 
filed  by  Japan,  Iceland,  and  Norway 
against  the  ban  on  the  cruel  nonexplo- 
sive  harpoon,  and  by  Japan  against 
the  suspension  of  sperm  whaling,  are  a 
slap  in  the  face  to  whale  protection.  In 
fact,  these  two  rules  were  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission members  after  having  granted 
concessions  to  whaling  interests. 

An  article  that  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  record,  a  November  17  Seattle 
Times  editorial  entitled  "Whaling  Na- 
tions Can't  Go  on  Breaking  Rules," 
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supports  the  action  I  believe  we 
should  take  in  response.  The  United 
States  should  invoke  the  sanctions 
provided  under  the  Pelly  and  Pack- 
wood-Magnuson  amendments:  ban  im- 
ports of  the  objectors'  fisheries  prod- 
ucts and  cut  off  their  fishing  alloca- 
tion in  our  200-mile  waters. 

The  Congress  must  not  ignore  the 
whalers'  actions.  We  should  make  our 
commitment  to  whale  protection  credi- 
ble and  give  the  whalers  a  strong  re- 
sponse. 

Whaling  Nations  Can't  Go  on  Breaking 
Rules 

"I  urge  you  to  act  in  the  brief  time  re- 
maining to  Impress  upon  the  whaling  na- 
tions .  .  .  the  depth  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  conserve  and  protect  whales  .  .  . 
these  magnificent  mammals." 

Who  wrote  those  words?  A  member  of 
Greenpeace?  Jane  Fonda?  Jacques  Cous- 
teau? 

Nope.  They  were  written  by  Interior  Sec- 
retary James  Watt,  a  man  regarded  widely 
as  unlikely  to  have  a  "Save  the  Whales " 
bumper  sticker  on  his  car. 

The  letter  was  sent  this  month  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Halg  (whose  critics 
say  might  be  expected  to  have  a  "Nuke  the 
Whales"  bumper  sticker  on  his  car.) 

Watt's  letter  was  part  of  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  world's  few  remaining  whaling  na- 
tions from  filing  formal  objections  to  the 
International  Whaling  Commission's  latest 
rules  to  protect  whales. 

Adopted  last  July,  the  new  rules  would 
ban  killing  of  sperm  whales  and  forbid  use 
of  "cold  harpoons"— a  19th  Century  weapon 
that  usually  means  agony  for  the  whales 
before  they  die. 

The  effort  failed.  Japan,  Norway  and  Ice- 
land filed  objections  last  week.  The  Soviet 
Union,  South  Korea  and  Brazil  now  have  90 
days  to  file,  which  they  probably  will  do. 

Since  the  commission  has  no  enforcement 
powers,  whaling  nations  simply  by  filing  ob- 
jections can  go  right  on  breaking  the  rules 
without  fear  of  penalty. 

Well,  not  totaUy  without  fear.  Congress 
has  passed  two  laws  potentially  detrimental 
to  whaling  nations.  One  is  the  Pelly  amend- 
ment (named  after  a  former  Washington 
congressman,  the  late  Tom  Pelly),  which, 
provides  for  a  ban  on  U.S.  Imports  of  fisher- 
ies products  from  nations  that  violate 
I.W.C.  rules.  The  other  Is  the  Packwood- 
Magnuson  amendment,  which  permits  the 
President  to  bar  whaling  nations  from  fish- 
ing inside  the  U.S.  200-mlle  limit. 

Will  the  administration  use  these  punitive 
laws— which  never  have  been  Invoked— to 
pressure  whaling  nations  to  play  by  the 
rules?  Obviously  the  trade  and  diplomatic 
consequences  must  be  considered,  but  we 
think  the  strongest  possible  action  is  In 
order. 

Whaling  nations  have  been  able  to  circum- 
vent I.W.C.  rules  with  Impunity  for  too 
long. 

The  matter  is  now  before  the  Commerce 
Department,  which  must  make  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  President.  We  don't  know 
what  kind  of  bumper  sticker  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldrige  has  on  his  car,  but 
we  hope  It's  "Stick  it  to  the  Whalers."* 
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REGULATORY  REFORM 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  about  600  of  my  con- 
stituents requesting  that  they  help  in 
identifying  excessive  or  particularly 
burdensome  Federal  regtilations. 
These  constituents  were' either  small 
businessmen,  or  people  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  small  business 
issues. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
Vice  President  Bush  is  heading  the 
Presidential  task  force  on  regulatory 
relief.  When  I  met  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  October,  he  requested  help  in 
identifying  Federal  regulations  which 
needed  review.  This  is  a  grassroots 
effort  in  which  many  Members  are 
participating  in  order  to  find  as  many 
Federal  regulations  as  possible. 

The  response  I  received  from  my 
letter  was  very  encouraging.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  American  people  are 
eager  to  help  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  in  getting  the  Federal 
Government  streamlined  and  off  the 
backs  of  American  businesses.  Due  to 
the  numerous  letters  I  received,  I  have 
summarized  the  responses  of  a  sample 
of  representative  letters.  While  I  sent 
a  copy  of  each  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's task  force,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  summary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House. 

Since  the  inception  of  EPA,  OSHA,  and 
ERISA,  our  cost  related  to  each  area  have 
continued  to  escalate  with  respect  to  exces- 
sive paper  work  as  weU  as  direct  operating 
expense.  To  convey  all  the  problems  with 
each  of  these  areas  In  detail  would  require  a 
book*  •  • 

We  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  changing  EPA  rules  and 
regulations.  As  an  example,  our  company 
owned  a  foundry  In  Marion,  Indiana.  In 
1977,  In  order  to  comply  with  the  then  cur- 
rent EPA  standards,  It  embarked  upon  a 
$500,000  capital  expenditure  program.  At 
the  completion  of  the  project,  the  standards 
were  revised  and  the  company  found  it  was 
no  longer  In  compliance  leaving  it  no  alter- 
native but  to  terminate  operations  which.  In 
turn,  placed  approximately  300  people  out 
of  work. 

In  my  opinion,  OSHA  has,  for  the  most 
part,  outlived  its  usefulness.  In  addition  to 
being  genuinely  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  employees,  today's  industry  has  a  mone- 
tary Incentive  to  insure  that  the  employee 
works  In  a  safe  environment.  With  the  high 
cost  of  Worker's  Compensation  Insurance, 
companies  are  continually  seeking  ways  to 
operate  plants  more  safely  and  are  maldng 
capital  expenditures  on  an  ongoing  basis  to 
Improve  working  conditions.  Routine  OSHA 
Inspections  are  expensive  to  both  Industry 
and  the  taxpayer. 

With  the  advent  of  ERISA  came  reporting 
requirements  that  have  caused  companies  to 
employ  additional  people  to  comply  with 
this  act.  Also,  It  provides  for  a  liability  to  a 
subsidiary  company  beyond  Its  assets.  If 
these  liabilities  were  to  appear  on  corporate 
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balance  sheets,  I  suspect  there  would  be 
some  notable  companies  with  negative 
equity.  In  our  particular  case,  we  have  been 
turned  away  from  potential  tum-around  ac- 
quisitions because  of  the  excess  liability  we 
would  Incur.  Many  of  these  companies  have 
gone  out  of  business  when  it's  possible  they 
could  have  been  salvaged.  Since  1980. 
ERISA  extends  to  multiemployer  plans 
which  results  in  a  company  incurring  an  un- 
funded liability  regardless  of  having  no 
hand  in  the  admlnstration  of  the  funds  or 
expenses.— Gene  Hainen,  Avis  Industrial 
Corp.,  Upland.  Ind. 

Reduce  SBA  office  to  State  level  only. 
Reduce  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
State  level  and  allow  banks  to  dispense  the 
loans,  more  especially  on  housing.  The 
county  offices  are  not  effective.  They  have 
lost  the  sensitivity  and  seem  more  interest- 
ed in  loaning  money  for  airports:  post  of- 
fices; fire  stations:  county-city  buildings; 
street  and  sewer  projects  and  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  about  the  needs  of  farmers 
for  Rural  Housing.— George  Slabaugh, 
President,  Village  Green  Homes,  Inc.,  Etna 
Green,  Ind. 

Most  bowling  centers  operate  seven  days  a 
week.  Previously,  the  law  recognized  this  by 
permitting  a  48  hour  week  before  overtime 
payments  of  m  times  regular  rate.  Now  this 
has  been  reduced  to  40  hours  raising  our 
wage  bll  1  and  making  scheduling  of  help  dif- 
ficult.—Bob  Donahue.  Cedar  Crest  Lanes. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

Remove  the  restrictions  from  the  auto  in- 
dustry: (a)  mileage  goals:  (b)  bumper  re- 
quirements: (c)  speedometer  requirements. 

Permit  the  states  to  set  their  own  speed 
limits. 

Readjust  or  continue  (but  not  Increase) 
pollution  rules  on  auto  and  industry.— 
Robert  H.  Colwell.  Carmel,  Ind. 

We  retail  feed,  fertilizer,  farm  chemicals, 
seed,  and  other  miscellaneous  products  used 
for  the  production  of  livesUxik  and  crops. 
We  purchase  grain  for  the  main  purpose  of 
shipment  to  terminal  export  points.  We  also 
have  grain  storage  space  for  our  customers 
use  under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Licensing 
Program,  use  in  custom  feed,  or  sale  at  a 
later  date.  We  are  Involved  In  the  provision 
of  custom  services  to  our  customers  such  as 
custom  crop  spr&ylng,  delivery  of  bulk  and 
bag  materials,  extension  of  credit,  contract- 
ing of  livestock  (mainly  layers  and  hogs), 
aiid  the  promotion  of  information  pertain- 
ing to  all  the  products  which  we  sell.  These 
products  and  services  are  common  to  many 
country  elevator  operations. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  registra- 
tion service  of  the  state  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Purdue  University  for  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  feed,  and  recently  pesticide  prod- 
ucts. More  recently,  the  FDA  has  become 
involved  with  the  feed  Inspection  program 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  drug  additives  to 
livestock  feed.  We  have  become  involved 
with  the  Board  of  Health  which  handles  the 
testing  of  moisture  meters,  the  Division  of 
Weights  and  Measures  which  handles  the 
regulation  of  scales,  and  the  Department  of 
Financial  Institutions  under  the  Indiana 
Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  for  the  car- 
rying charge  we  utilize  on  our  accounts  re- 
ceivable. Since  we  are  Federally  Ware- 
housed, we  come  under  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture  Warehousing  Division  and  be- 
cause we  purchase  and  reseU  grain,  we  are 
involved  with  the  new  Indiana  Grain  Dealer 
Licensing  and  Bonding  Law.  Because  we  fur- 
nish a  group  health  and  hospital  plan  and  a 
profit  sharing  plan  for  our  employees  we 
now  are  involved  with  the  Pension  Reform 
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Act  of  1974,  commonly  referred  to  as 
ERISA.  This  requires  us  to  file  forms  with 
both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Also,  we  have  filed 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
concerning  pollution  and  energy  used  in  the 
drying  of  grain.  We  have  business  band 
radios  which  require  fUing  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  equal  op- 
portunity program  has  brought  forth  all 
types  of  forms  from  our  major  suppliers  for 
us  to  file.  OSHA  continues  to  stagger  our 
Imagination  as  to  what  their  final  require- 
ments will  be.  The  preceding  are  in  addition 
to  tax  forms  required  for  state  sales,  gross 
sales.  Social  Security,  Internal  Revenue,  un- 
employment, road  use,  workmen's  compen- 
sation. 

We  feel  that  there  are  probably  close  to 
300  governmental  forms  a  year  which  must 
be  made  out,  that  require  approximately  80 
days  for  our  bookkeeping  department  to 
handle.  We  also  need  the  special  aid  of  our 
auditor  utilizing  about  120  hours  as  well  as 
80  hours  for  our  legal  counsel  to  fill  out  spe- 
cial forms.— Gordon  Taiclet,  President, 
Buckeye  Feed  &  Supply.  Inc. 

I  do  not  know  of  one  new  mortgage  loan, 
as  of  this  date,  that  was  created  by  the  All 
Savers  Certificates.  Supposedly,  when  these 
were  enacted,  it  was  to  help  aid  the  housing 
and  farming  Industry.  In  my  Inquiries 
among  realtors  throughout  the  sute,  not 
one  new  loan,  directly  related  to  the  All 
Savers  Certificates,  was  issued.— Joseph 
Pencek,  Pencek/Realtors-Developers.  Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

As  you  probably  know,  everyone  from 
Sears  to  American  Express  has  become  a. 
quote,  "Bank"  or  financial  institution  with- 
out the  guidelines  imposed  on  commercial 
banks. 

These  financial  entitites  and  "cash  funds" 
operate  at  an  unfair  advantage  with  com- 
mercial banks  who  must  not  only  put  up  re- 
serves and  insurance  on  their  deposits,  but 
are  regulated  as  to  what  rate  they  may  pay 
for  their  funds  and  in  what  vehicles  they 
may  invest. 

Equal  parity  must  be  established  among 
all  financial  entities  If  the  commercial  bank 
is  to  survive  as  we  know  it.— Tom  F.  Lyons, 
1st  National  Bank  of  Madison  County, 
Senior  Vice  President  and  Cashier,  Ander- 
son, Ind. 

My  concern  with  the  federal  regulation 
governing  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  are 
not  with  the  regulations  per  se,  but  with  the 
federal  "red  tape "  involved  and  the  exten- 
sive time  it  takes  to  show  compliance  with 
said  regulations.  Federal  "Job  Justifica- 
tion", if  you  will.— John  Edmundowicz, 
Carmel,  Ind.« 


THE  HOUSING  SITUATION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  and  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
am  seriously  concerned  with  the  avail- 
ability, the  conditions,  and  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  the  recent  budget  cuts 
on  the  housing  situation,  in  general. 
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and  specifically,  disturbed  about  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  across  our  Nation. 

Only  yesterday,  figures  were  re- 
leased that  revealed  housing  starts  are 
43  percent  below  figures  in  October  of 
last  year.  This  percentage  decline  is 
devastating  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  has  a  critically  adverse  effect  on 
the  elderly  as  a  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Many  of  our  older  Americans  have 
no  choice  but  to  live  iri  housing  that 
more  fortunate  Americans  would 
shun— that  most  safety  departments 
would  declare  condemned  and  that 
most  human  beings  would  consider  lui- 
conscionable. 

Approximately  552,000  older  persons 
live  in  public  housing  built  by  HUD. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  urban  elder- 
ly and  30  percent  of  the  rural  elderly 
live  in  housing  that  is  physically  defi- 
cient. In  my  own  city  of  Cleveland.  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  federally  assisted 
high  rise  housing  estates  are  occupied 
by  elderly  persons.  Some  41  percent  of 
the  1,744  million  households  currently 
receiving  rent  subsidies  are  elderly.  Es- 
timates indicated  that  for  every  low- 
income  elderly  occupant,  there  may  be 
as  many  as  three  older  persons  waiting 
for  a  unit.  Approximately  616.693  eld- 
erly persons  live  in  units  subsidized  by 
section  8.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the 
administration  proposed  and  had 
adopted  a  provision  to  increase  the 
tenant  contribution  to  30  percent— 
727.340  elderly  subsidized  tenants  will 
be  affected  by  these  increases.  All 
funding  for  congregate  housing  pro- 
grams are  eliminated  and  reduced 
funding  for  section  202  (housing  for 
the  elderly  and  the  handicapped)  has 
already  drastically  decreased  the 
number  of  new  housing  starts. 

Currently.  105,000  older  persons  live 
in  units  built  by  section  202.  At  least 
65.416  older  persons  in  rural  areas  live 
in  units  built  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  section  515.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  cut  by  12  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  totally  beyond  my 
comprehension  that  this  Nation  which 
stands  tall  and  proud  in  the  defense  of 
human  rights  for  people  around  the 
world,  dares  to  deny  to  the  mothers, 
the  fathers,  the  grandfathers,  the 
grandmothers— their  basic  earned 
right  to  safe,  decent,  and  adequate 
housing.  The  decisions  made  by  this 
Congress,  as  relates  to  slashing  hous- 
ing opportimities,  will  surely  come 
back  to  haunt  us.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
these  same  legislators  and  administra- 
tors who  will  wake  up  in  their  twilight 
years  and  find  themselves  waiting  in 
line  for  housing  which  is  either  un- 
available or  in  deplorable  condition.* 
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CHILD  PASSENGER  SAFETY 
WEEK 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OPCALirORHIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  November  8  was  recognized  as 
Child  F»assenger  Safety  Week  in  Mon- 
terey County,  Calif.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
county  on  its  efforts  in  recognizing  the 
importance  of  child  passenger  safety 
and  encourage  the  use  of  child  re- 
straint devices. 

The  dangers  of  unrestrained  child 
passengers  have  been  clearly  depicted. 
Too  many  times,  we  have  become 
aware  of  automobile  accidents  in 
which  child  passengers  are  killed  or  se- 
riously injured.  In  many  of  these  in- 
stances, adequate  child  restraint  de- 
vices could  have  lessened  or  even  pre- 
vented the  seriousness  of  the  injury 
occurred  in  these  accidents.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  purchase  and  use  of  child 
passenger  safety  devices,  and  this  is 
certainly  a  worthwhile  development. 
Parents  are  now  being  encouraged  to 
purchase  child  restraint  devices  along 
with  the  purchase  of  other  necessary 
infant  goods. 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  child 
passenger  safety  devices  cannot  be 
generally  taken  for  granted.  I  am 
hopefiU  that  the  designation  of  Child 
Passenger  Safety  Week  in  Monterey 
County  will  bring  vital  attention  to 
this  concern  and  will  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  residents  in  the  com- 
munity. I  urge  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  this  matter.* 


STOPPING  THE  SALE  OF  SILVER 
FROM  OUR  NATIONAL  STOCK- 
PILE 

HON.  LARRY  E.  CRAIG 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joined  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Hansen,  in  introducing  two  pieces 
of  legislation  aimed  at  assuring  that 
any  sale  of  silver  from  the  strategic 
stockpile  would  be  accomplished  with- 
out imdue  mterruption  of  the  silver 
market. 

The  first  bill  is  a  companion  bill  to 
the  McClure-SjmMns  legislation  (S. 
1823).  It  would  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent reevaluate  the  need  for  a  silver 
stockpile  goal,  and  if  he  determines 
that  the  silver  stockpile  be  disposed  of, 
that  the  disposal  could  only  occur 
through  a  coinage  program. 

The  second  bill  is  very  simple.  This 
bill  wiU  amend  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  to  delete 
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language  that  allows  for  the  sale  of 
silver  from  our  strategic  stockpile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  5  months 
the  issue  of  silver  sale  has  been  greatly 
publicized  in  the  national  media  and 
in  my  home  State  of  Idaho.  I  am  in  op- 
position to  the  sale  of  silver  because  of 
its  immediate  detrimental  impacts  on 
the  mining  industry  and  my  State  of 
Idaho.  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opposition 
to  the  sale  of  silver.  Senator  McClure 
and  Senator  Symms  and  Congressman 
Hansen  have  all  worked  very  hard  to 
find  a  workable  alternative  to  the  sale 
of  the  silver  from  our  national  stock- 
pUe. 

The  time  to  worry  about  strategic 
mineral  availability  is  now,  not  during 
k  crisis  when  a  shortage  of  minerals 
could  cause  this  Nation  to  alter  its  for- 
eign policy.  This  is  why  Congressman 
Hansen  and  myself  are  introducing 
these  bills  today. 

Preliminary  results  of  a  study  being 
done  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO),  on  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences of  the  Government's  silver 
sale  have  cast  serious  doubts  upon  the 
sale  of  silver  from  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. GAO's  efforts  to  date  have 
shown: 

First,  identified  demand  for  silver 
during  periods  of  national  emergency 
that  have  not  been  considered; 

Second,  identified  imcertainties  re- 
lating to  the  availability  of  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  supplies  that  have 
not  been  addressed; 

Third,  found  that  the  data  used  to 
support  the  zeroing  of  the  strategic 
silver  stockpile  is  extremely  soft; 

Fourth,  found  that  the  war  scenario, 
upon  which  the  stockpile  goals  are  es- 
tablished, is  being  reevaluated  due  to 
the  Sadat  assassination; 

Fifth,  the  sale  has  raised  the  wrath 
of  our  major  foreign  suppliers  includ- 
ing Peru,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  all  of 
whom  have  protested  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department; 

Sixth.  GAO  recommends  alterna- 
tives to  the  silver  sale  such  as  the  leg- 
islation I  introduced  which  would  re- 
structure the  quantity  of  stockpiled 
materials,  as  well  as  a  coinage  pro- 
gram. 

Consequently,  the  GAO  has  indicat- 
ed that  the  sale  of  silver  should  be 
postponed  and  that  alternatives  to 
selling  the  silver  on  the  open  market 
should  be  explored.  Further,  I  would 
like  to  list  a  few  more  important  rea- 
sons why  the  sale  of  the  silver  from 
our  national  stockpile  should  be 
halted: 

First,  the  availability  of  silver  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  security,  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  industrial  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States; 

Second,  the  United  States  is  not  self- 
sufficient  with  regard  to  silver,  and  in 
times  of  national  emergency,  foreign 
sources  supply  may  be  needed  to  meet 
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total  industrial,  military,  and  essential 
civilian  needs; 

Third,  the  United  States  is  strongly 
interdependent  with  other  nations 
through  international  trade  which 
with  respect  to  silver  and  stockpile  dis- 
posals have  the  potential  of  causing 
adverse  international  repercussions; 

Fourth,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
certain  materials  that  are  still  needed 
in  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpile  is  seriously  deficient,  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  funding,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  stockpile's 
goals  are  filled. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
restate  that  we  are  adamantly  opposed 
to  sale  of  silver  and  the  prevailing  atti- 
tude that  we  have  no  need  for  silver  in 
our  strategic  stockpile.  We  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  if  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  sell  silver  from  our 
stockpile,  we  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  stop  the  sale,  and  at  the  minimum, 
require  a  method  of  sale  which  would 
have  the  least  impact  upon  our  mining 
industry  and  have  the  greatest  return 
to  the  people  of  this  country.* 


FREE  THE  FEDERAL  HOSTAGES 

HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
2  days  both  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  have  printed  edi- 
torials in  support  of  the  effort  to  raise 
the  cap  on  Federal  executive  salaries. 
As  these  editorials  point  out,  there  are 
sound  economic  reasons  for  doing  so 
now.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Good  government 
benefits  everyone,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  merits  of  rais- 
ing the  pay  cap  for  Federal  executives. 
fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  19,  1981] 

Free  the  Federal  Hostages 
Congress  has  another  chance  tod&y  to  do 
right  by  top  federal  officials.  Sen.  Ted  Ste- 
vens, chairman  of  the  civil  service  subcom- 
mittee, will  be  urging  the  Senate  to  raise 
the  cap  on  federal  executives  salaries  as 
part  of  the  spending  biU  Congress  must 
complete  today  to  keep  federal  funds  flow- 
ing. 

We  have  heard  from  all  sides  that  the 
problem  of  pay  compression  at  the  top 
levels  of  civilian  and  military  pay  is  causing 
a  massive  loss  of  scarce  talent.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials are  especially  alarmed  at  the  loss  of 
technical  and  administrative  personnel  to 
high-paying  defense  contractors.  Early  re- 
tirements among  federal  executives  in  all 
agencies  have  reached  such  alarming  pro- 
portions—over 95  percent  of  those  newly  eli- 
gible to  retire  are  now  doing  so,  compared 
with  only  17  percent  five  years  ago— that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recently  esti- 
mated that  lifting  the  pay  cap  could  actual- 
ly save  the  government  money  because  of 
reduced  pension  costs. 

While  other  factors  may  contribute  to  this 
exodus,  the  pay  cap  must  be  a  major  con- 
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tributor.  Federal  executives  now  earn  only 
5.5  percent  more  than  they  did  five  years 
ago.  Over  the  same  period,  private-sector  ex- 
ecutive salaries  rose  40  percent  and  cost-of- 
living  adjustmenu  pushed  up  federal  pen- 
sions by  55  percent.  For  those  who  have 
stayed  behind,  the  cap  has  caused  severe 
management  and  morale  problems.  Pay  in- 
creases at  lower  grade  levels  have  forced 
more  and  more  workers  up  against  the  pay 
ceiling.  At  the  moment  there  is  nothing 
beyond  self-esteem  to  motivate  workers  to 
accept  the  added  duties  and  pressures  asso- 
ciated with  a  promotion  within  the  top  five 
civil  service  levels. 

The  Stevens  amendment  would  not 
remove  the  pay  cap  entirely.  It  would,  how- 
ever, improve  the  competitiveness  of  top 
federal  salaries  somewhat  and  restore  some 
incentive  for  promotion  at  the  top  grade 
levels.  For  several  years  now,  Congress  has 
held  federal  officials  hostage  to  its  own  re- 
luctance either  to  take  the  heat  for  raising 
congressional  pay— to  which  federal  pay  is 
now  tied— or  allow  federal  executives  to 
earn  more  than  congressmen.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  a  congressional  pay  raise— and 
there  are  many  separate  factors  Involved  in 
that  matter— it  is  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
lease its  federal  hostages.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALEXANDER  E 
BARKAN,  NATIONAL  COPE  DI- 
RECTOR 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  recently 
learned  that  Alexander  E.  Barkan,  the 
national  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education  for  the  AFL-CIO, 
was  retiring  in  early  January  1982. 

A  native  of  Bayonne,  N.J.,  one  of  the 
major  cities  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Al  Barkan  can,  at  the  age  of  72, 
look  back  on  a  long  and  outstanding 
career,  a  career  which  saw  great  ad- 
vances in  the  role  of  the  working  man 
and  woman  in  the  American  political 
system. 

Because  of  his  contribution  in  ex- 
panding the  participation  of  working 
men  and  women  in  the  democratic 
process,  Al  Barkan  holds  a  unique 
place  in  recent  American  political  his- 
tory. He  began  his  duties  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Political  Education  in  1955. 
He  served  as  an  assistant  director  and 
deputy  director  before  becoming  na- 
tional director  in  1963.  During  those 
years  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
voter  registration  of  millions  of  union 
members.  He  also  built  and  expanded 
programs  on  issue  information  and 
direct  political  involvement. 

In  the  process,  Al  Barkan  not  only 
helped  buUd  the  AFL-CIO  into  an  ef- 
fective political  force,  but  also  expand- 
ed the  base  of  our  great  democratic 
system.  Today,  union  members  regis- 
ter to  vote  and  vote  in  percentages 
greater  than  the  rest  of  the  electorate. 
This  simply  was  not  the  case  before  he 
headed  COPE. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as  a  nation,  owe  a 
great  deal  to  men  like  Al  Barkan.  His 
unique  combination  of  idealism  and 
organizational  pragmatism  has  con- 
tributed to  a  larger  and  better  in- 
formed electorate.  I  thank  him  for  his 
service,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  remain 
active  in  the  political  world  after  his 
retirement.* 


HONOR  FOR  GOVERNOR  DAVIS 

HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OF  LOUISIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
this  article  written  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps,  Mr.  Edgar  Poe.  Mr. 
Poe  has  written  about  the  notable 
two-term  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Hon. 
James  Houston  "Jimmie"  Davis.  Gov- 
ernor Davis  is  a  native  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  serve.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  this  excellent  ac- 
count of  Governor  Davis  into  the 
Record  at  this  time.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

D.C.  Honors  JimnE  Davis 
(By  Edgar  Poe,  Washington  Bureau) 

Washuigton— A  few  nights  ago,  as  an 
autumn  rain  swept  over  Washington,  hun- 
dreds of  people  streamed  into  a  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  auditorium  nearly  halfway  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol. 

They  were  attending  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution's Performing  Arts  Country  Music 
series.  Jimmie  Davis  and  the  Chuck  Wagon 
Group  were  the  honored  performers. 

They  came  to  hear  and  see  the  twice  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  far  better  known  nation- 
ally for  his  smash  hit,  "You  Are  My  Sun- 
shine," than  for  his  governorship  tenures 
and  his  brief  career  in  the  movies,  mostly 
Westerns. 

James  Houston  Davis,  member  of  the 
Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Song 
Writers  Hall  of  America,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington in  a  converted  Pullman-like  bus  with 
all  conveniences  for  him  and  his  traveling 
troupers  after  a  performance  the  night 
before  in  Pennsylvania 

Before  and  after  his  singing  Jimmie  Davis 
shared  with  the  big  assembly  a  wide  range 
of  memories  of  his  youthful  years  in  the  red 
clay  and  pine-studded  hills  of  Jackson 
Parish. 

The  former  Louisiana  governor  was  bom 
In  1902  near  the  deep-rural  community  of 
Beech  Springs.  There  were  11  Davis  chil- 
dren, their  parents,  plus  grandpa  and  grand- 
ma, who  lived  in  a  two-bedroom  sharecrop- 
pers cabin. 

If  a  poll  had  been  taken  before  that  pro- 
gram it  might  have  shown  that  many  of  the 
people  did  not  know  Jimmie  Davis  served  as 
chief  executive  of  Louisiana,  in  1944-48  and 
1960-64.  The  first  time  he  was  "drafted"  to 
succeed  Gov.  Sam  Jones  of  Lake  Charles, 
who  could  not  succeed  himself  because  of 
the  then  one-term  constitutional  limit  in 
office.  Now  a  person  can  serve  two  four-year 
terms  before  leaving  the  office. 
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The  people  came  from  all  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  suburban  Maryland  and 
Virginia  to  see  and  hear  a  prolific  tunesmith 
who  penned  "You  Are  My  Sunshine,"  one  of 
the  most  popular  songs  of  this  century,  and 
numerous  others  including  "Nobody's  Dar- 
ling But  Mine"  and  a  sacred  song,  "Some 
One  to  Care." 

At  the  end  of  the  Smithsonian  perform- 
ance, a  man  with  his  wife  walked  up  to  an- 
other man  and  said:  "You  can  tell  the 
people  in  Louisiana  that  Jimmie  Davis  is  an 
excellent  ambassador  for  his  state." 

Traveling  with  Mr.  Davis  as  performing 
artists  are  his  wife,  Anna  Carter  Davis,  her 
sister  Rose  and  their  brother  Roy  Carter. 
Jimmie  Davis'  first  wife  was  the  late  Alvem 
Adams  Davis  of  Shreveport,  a  gracious  First 
Lady  of  Louisiana  and  a  member  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State  University  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors. She  died  in  1962  in  the  middle  of  her 
husband's  second  term. 

In  his  little  talks  between  the  music,  Davis 
said  some  people  had  been  inquiring  about 
his  age.  He  said  facetiously  that  on  Dec.  1 
he  will  be  104  and  that  his  wife  is  10  years 
older. 

Jimmie  Davis  and  the  gospel  quartet, 
which  began  in  Texas  in  1935,  have  sold  mil- 
lions of  albums  worldwide.  He  said  "You 
Are  My  Sunshine"  is  now  played  and  sung 
in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

Years  ago  such  widely  Itnown  musical  fig- 
ures as  the  Andrews  Sisters,  Guy  Lombardo 
and  Blng  Crosby  contributed  to  the  early 
success  of  "You  Are  My  Sunshine." 

Not  aU  of  his  songs  were  hits  or  near-hits 
by  any  means.  Some  opponents  in  his  guber- 
natorial races  took  him  to  task  for  recording 
what  they  dei-iribed  as  risque  songs  totally 
out  of  line  for  a  man  seeking  the  highest 
elective  office  in  Louisiana.  They  were  re- 
corded in  his  early  career.  His  1934  success- 
ful release,  "Nobody's  Darlin'  But  Mine," 
was  a  big  boost  for  him  up  the  country 
music  ladder. 

The  simplicity  of  Jimmie  Davis'  childhood 
spilled  over  into  liis  musical  writing  and 
singing.  This  is  spelled  out  in  the  187-page 
book,  "You  Are  My  Sunshine,  The  Jimmie 
Davis  Story"  a  biography  by  Gus  Weill.  The 
governor  autographed  a  number  of  books 
after  the  show  here. 

There  was  cotton-picking  time,  and  mules 
and  wagon  for  transportation  and  farming. 
At  Christmastime  there  were  an  apple,  an 
orange  and  a  stick  of  candy.  For  entertain- 
ment there  were  singings  at  people's  homes, 
candy  pulls  where  a  lot  of  romances  had 
their  inceptions.  To  raise  money  to  buy  bas- 
ketball uniforms,  there  were  box  suppers  at 
the  little  country  school  house. 

When  a  member  of  the  family  died  the 
body  was  placed  in  a  homemade  wooden  box 
and  taken  in  a  silent  community  wagon 
caravan  to  the  church  cemetery  to  be  placed 
in  a  grave  dug  by  neighbors. 

Jimmie  Davis  worked  his  way  through 
Louisiana  College  at  Pinevllle.  He  ran  out  of 
funds  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  returned 
to  the  field  in  Jackson  County,  where  he 
raised  three  bales  of  sharecropper  cotton  so 
he  could  return. 

He  became  professor  of  history  at  Dodd 
CoUege,  a  young  women's  institution  at 
Shreveport.  It  was  there  that  he  began  sing- 
ing  once  a  week  over  radio  station  KWKH 
under  the  simple  title  of  "Jimmie"  before 
his  full  identity  was  discovered  by  his  histo- 
ry students. 

His  first  elected  office  was  that  of  police 
commissioner  of  Shreveport.  In  this  race  his 
style  of  politics  was  so  successful  he  never 
abandoned  it.  He  used  a  band  to  draw  a 
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crowd.  Never  again  was  there  simply  a 
speech.  After  four  years  as  police  commis- 
sioner, he  was  elected  Louisiana  public  serv- 
ice conunissioner,  triumphing  over  all  oppo- 
nents with  a  30,000  majority. 

Subsequently  he  was  "drafted"  to  succeed 
Gov.  Sam  H.  Jones  of  Lake  Charles.  In  that 
wartime  campaign,  he  described  his  opposi- 
tion as  awesome.  The  opponents  included 
incumbent  U.S.  Rep.  Jimmy  H.  Morrison  of 
Hammond,  former  U.S.  Rep.  Lewis  Morgan, 
Vincent  Moseley  of  Opelousas  and  Dudley 
J.  LeBlanc  of  Abbeville. 

Firing  the  opening  gun  of  his  campaign  at 
Jonesboro,  the  seat  of  his  native  parish,  he 
never  mentioned  the  opposition.  He  recruit- 
ed a  band  to  accompany  his  songs  that 
people  knew.  One  of  his  favorite  stump 
songs  was  "No  Letter  Today."  This  often 
brought  tears  to  the  women  in  the  audience 
who  had  loved  ones  from  Europe  to  the 
South  Pacific. 

In  French  South  Louisiana  he  included 
"Big  Mamou"  and  "Jolie  Blonde." 

At  the  Smithsonian  Institution  concert, 
after  the  songs  Jimmie  Davis  invited  the  au- 
dience, to  their  delight,  to  join  him  in  sing- 
ing the  chorus  of  "You  Are  My  Sunshine." 

As  a  closure,  he  suggested  the  audience 
join  him  In  singing  the  chorus  of  "When  the 
Saints  Go  Marching  In." 

A  magnificent  rush  of  musical  voices  in 
harmony  poured  out  from  the  auditorium. 
There  was  also  encore  after  encore  for  the 
Louisiana  troubadour  and  his  traveling  art- 
ists.* 


REJECT  THE  FARM  BILL 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  farm  bill  will  be 
reaching  the  floor  for  action  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  While  many  are  going 
to  find  fault  with  the  price  levels 
agreed  to  for  various  commodities,  the 
most  outrageous  sellout  of  the  House 
position  has  taken  place  on  sugar  and 
peanuts. 

There  was  no  compromise  worthy  of 
mention  between  the  positions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  sugar.  It  was  a 
complete  loss  for  the  House.  We  now 
have  a  sugar  program  where  we  had 
none,  and  we  also  have  returned  to  the 
quotas  and  price  supports  for  peanuts. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  to  defeat  the  conference 
report  and,  thereafter,  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  insist  on  the  House  posi- 
tion on  these  two  issues. 

With  the  administration  pushing  for 
more  budget  cuts,  and  with  President 
Reagan  clearly  expressing  his  concern 
that  the  farm  bill  would  put  the  Gov- 
ernment more  into  agriculture,  rather 
than  less,  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  reject  this  conference  report, 
particularly  as  it  exceeds  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  nearly  $610  million. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  recent  editorial  by  the 
New  York  Times,  which  states  suc- 
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cinctly  the  case  supporting  the  defeat 
of  the  farm  bill  conference  report.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13. 1981] 
Fiasco  on  thx  Farm 

House  and  Senate  conferees  are  still  dot- 
ting the  "i"'s  and  crossing  the  "$'"8  on  a 
new  farm  bill,  but  the  outlines  are  clear 
enough.  Not  surprisingly,  price  supports  for 
grains  and  dairy  products  are  less  generous 
than  farmers  wished,  but  considerably  more 
generous  than  taxpayers  and  consumers 
might  have  hoped. 

No  similar  spirit  of  compromise  is  evident, 
however,  in  the  sugar  and  peanut  price  sup- 
port programs.  Ignoring  the  wishes  of  the 
House,  the  conferees  have  given  these  grow- 
ers almost  exactly  what  they  want.  Only  a 
rebellion  by  the  House  can  restore  some 
sanity  to  the  farm  program. 

To  raise  peanuts,  a  farmer  must  lease  or 
buy  land  from  a  farmer  already  admitted  to 
the  select  circle  of  legal  peanut  growers. 
This  year,  responding  to  calls  for  budget 
cuts  and  smarting  from  peanut  price  rises, 
the  House  voted  to  scrap  all  acreage  restric 
tions.  The  House  measure,  sponsored  by 
Stanley  Lundine,  Democrat  of  New  York, 
would  have  opened  the  market  to  all,  with 
crop  values  protected  by  less  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment-set minimum  prices. 

One  victory,  however,  did  not  win  this 
war.  The  House  conferees,  drawn  largely 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee,  accepted  a 
Senate  "compromise"  that  is  no  compromise 
at  all.  Acreage  restrictions  are  out,  but  in 
name  only.  In  their  place  are  marketing 
quotas  that  provide  almost  identical  bene- 
fits for  the  same  landowners.  Anyone  may 
be  able  to  grow  peanuts,  but  only  those  who 
had  acreage  allotments  can  sell  them  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

When  it  came  to  sugar,  the  Senate  voted  a 
minimimi  price  of  18  cents  a  pound,  50  per- 
cent more  than  the  world  price.  This  would 
add  an  extra  $2  bUlion  a  year  to  the  nation's 
bill  for  sweeteners.  And,  by  encouraging  do- 
mestic production,  it  would  drastically  limit 
imports  from  poor  countries,  like  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  depend  on  the 
American  sugar  market  for  survival.  So  a 
wiser  House  majority,  led  by  Peter  Peyser, 
the  New  York  Democrat,  voted  against  any 
sugar  program  at  all. 

Senate  conferees  were  prepared  to  make  a 
deal:  support  sugar  prices,  but  cut  the  cost 
to  consumers  by  lowering  the  floor  to  16 
cents.  In  fact,  no  bargaining  was  needed. 
Rather  than  representing  the  sentiments  of 
the  House,  its  conferees  supinely  voted  15  to 
1  simply  to  accept  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  reportedly 
unhappy  with  the  cave-in,  but  wants  no 
battle  with  the  farm  lobbies.  Thus  the  only 
hope  for  balanced  legislation  lies  with  the 
House.  A  majority  there  voted  to  cut  the 
peanut  and  sugar  programs.  The  same  ma- 
jority can  vote  to  send  the  conference  bill 
back  to  committee,  this  time  for  some  real 
compromises.* 
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REACTION  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN'S  INITIATIVE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  praise  for  FYesident  Reagan's 
peace  initiative  has  been  profuse  in 
Western  Europe.  The  President's  elo- 
quently stated  and  thoughtfully  con- 
ceived policy  on  arms  reduction  has 
elicited  support  from  our  allies  abroad. 
Chancellor  Schmidt  of  West  Germany 
declared  that  President  Reagan's 
speech  confirmed  his  portrayal  of  the 
President  as  a  man  of  peace  who  is 
willing  to  negotiate.  He  further  stated 
that  the  speech  contained  everything 
that  the  West  Germans  could  have 
wished  for,  and  that  it  gave  him  a  firm 
basis  on  which  to  talk  to  the  Soviet 
Union  during  Brezhnev's  visit  next 
week  to  Bonn.  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er of  the  United  Kingdom  said  the 
speech  was  warmly  received  in  hearts 
and  minds  across  the  Continent.  The 
Italian  Government  stated  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  endorsement  of  the  Eu- 
ropean position  was  deeply  appreciat- 
ed. 

It  is  not  only  reassuring,  but  essen- 
tial, that  we  have  the  support  of  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  on  this 
matter.  It  would  have  been  reassuring, 
as  well,  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  indi- 
cated that  the  peace  initiative  was  a 
positive  contribution  toward  arms  con- 
trol. But,  alas,  they  have  revealed 
their  true  nature  with  their  vicious 
propaganda  attack.  Rathe<-  than  ac- 
cepting the  F*resident's  initiative  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  reduce 
armaments  and  tension  in  Europe, 
they  have  characterized  it  as  a  ploy 
designed  to  stalemate  the  forthcoming 
nuclear  arms  talks  in  Geneva.  Again, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  primarily  interested  in  sub- 
verting the  NATO  alliance  and  domi- 
nating the  European  theatre  through 
intimidating  threats  of  nuclear  repris- 
al. 

The  Soviets'  use  of  faulty  figures  to 
validate  their  position  is  transparent. 
Rather  than  limiting  the  discussion  to 
United  States  and  Soviet  missiles  sys- 
tems, they  have  claimed  that  U.S. 
bombers  based  in  Europe  should  be 
counted,  but  they  have  conspicuously 
not  included  their  own  bomber  force. 
Moreover,  they  have  stated  that  the 
U.S.  submarine  force  should  be  count- 
ed in  the  intermediate  range  calcula- 
tions, yet  they  have  again  excluded 
their  own  submarine  force.  In  any 
event,  submarine  systems  have  hereto- 
fore been  included  in  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks,  not  intermediate 
range  theatre  talks.  And  finally,  they 
have  said  that  the  British  and  French 
nuclear  forces  should  be  included.  Not 
only  are  these  countries  sovereign  and 
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exercise  independent  control  over 
their  nuclear  weapons,  but  France  has 
not  been  In  the  military  arm  of  NATO 
since  the  mid-1960's.  The  inclusion  of 
the  nuclear  forces  of  our  allies  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  United  States  de- 
manding that  China's  nuclear  forces 
be  counted  on  the  Soviet  side,  since 
China  is  a  Communist  coimtry  and  a 
potential  enemy.  Clearly,  such  a  prop- 
osition on  either  side  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  and  the  Soviet  insistence 
upon  such  merely  underscores  their 
true  intentions  to  undermine  the 
President's  initiative. 

The  Soviets  callous  disregard  for  the 
peace  initiative  reflects  their  long- 
term  goals  in  the  nuclear  arms  arena. 
They  are  not  seeking  meaningful  re- 
ductions to  stabilize  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, rather  they  are  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  every  situation  in  order 
to  enhance  their  own  military  might 
to  the  detriment  of  the  West.  I  am 
sure  that  Moscow's  line  will  be  parrot- 
ed by  Western  pactficst  and  Commu- 
nist front  groups.  Rather  than  dismiss 
their  criticism  out  of  hand,  we  must 
copy  President  Reagan's  example.  We 
must  face  the  questions  head  on  and 
challenge  the  erroneous  assumptions 
devised  by  the  Soviets. 

In  the  long  run,  if  we  are  resolute, 
we  can  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  must  negotiate  arms  reductions 
on  an  equitable  basis  with  us.  The  sup- 
port of  our  allies  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated. We  must  not  falter  in  driv- 
ing home  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  that  is  being  uncooperative  in 
ending  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  that 
it  is  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
that  are  pursuing  peace  for  mankind.* 


DECLARATION  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIPOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  congratulate  President 
Reagan  on  his  foreign  policy  address 
and  commend  him  for  taking  the  lead- 
ership role  in  efforts  to  bring  about 
disarmament,  not  on  a  unilateral  basis, 
but  through  mutual  and  meaningful 
arms  reduction.  There  is  probably  no 
issue  before  civilized  mankind  more 
important  than  bringing  some  control 
to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
whether  they  are  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  or  throughout  the  world  itself. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  President's  initi- 
ative will  place  us  in  a  strong  opening 
position  as  we  go  into  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  question 
of  theater  nuclear  weapons  deploy- 
ment. Clearly,  the  Soviets  have  en- 
gaged in  a  very  intensive  propaganda 
offensive  in  Europe  to  discredit  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  arms  control.  This 
must  be  expected  and  is  certainly  in 
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accord  with  their  style  and  past  behav- 
ior. They  have  skillfully  attempted  to 
divide  the  NATO  Alliance  and  to  play 
on  the  fears  of  Europeans  that  Europe 
would  be  used  as  a  battleground  by 
the  superpowers.  They  point  their  fin- 
gers at  the  United  States  while  they 
continue  to  deploy  mediimi-range  nu- 
clear warheads,  at  the  rate  of  one  SS- 
20  per  week,  primarily  aimed  at 
Europe. 

The  President  has  very  effectively 
taken  the  offensive  out  of  the  Soviets' 
hands.  He  has  spoken  most  convinc- 
ingly and  in  such  a  persuasive  manner 
that  our  Europen  friends  should  be 
encouraged. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  the  NATO  alliance  is 
prepared  to  forgo  the  deployment  of 
new  land  based,  intermediate-range 
missiles  in  Europe,  provided  the  Sovi- 
ets agree  to  eliminate  their  enormous- 
ly hostile  and  destabilizing  force  of 
SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles.  Taken 
in  full  consultation  with  our  NATO 
Allies,  this  decision  should  once  and 
for  all  reassure  the  people  of  Europe 
and  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  peace 
and  stability  in  its  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  eminently  reasonable  offer  wUl 
appropriately  test  the  Soviets'  self-de- 
clared dedication  to  a  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relationship  with  the 
Western  alliance.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  and  acts 
on  this  imique  opportunity  to  reverse 
what  otherwise  could  prove  to  be  an- 
other costly  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  OWEN  MANNING 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Owen 
Manning  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  for  his 
accomplishments  and  service  to  the 
rural  people  of  this  Nation.  Bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1920,  Owen  received  his 
early  education  in  the  schools  of  Ken- 
tucky and  was  first  employed  as  an 
electrical  engineer  for  a  consulting  en- 
gineering firm  in  Lexington.  He  later 
entered  the  service  in  World  War  II. 
advancing  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Fol- 
lowing his  discharge  from  the  Army  in 
1945  Owen  returned  to  Kentucky  and 
became  the  chief  engineer  for  the 
Fleming-Mason  Electric  Cooperative. 
Then  in  1955,  he  moved  to  Coshocton, 
Ohio  where  he  was  general  manager 
of  the  Frontier  Power  Co.  This  is 
where  his  association  with  the  niral 
electric  system  began. 

In  the  early  1960's  Manning  helped 
form  the  Buckeye  Power,  Inc.,  to 
supply  electric  power  for  over  200.000 
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customers  in  77  counties  in  Ohio.  This 
pioneering  effort  was  the  first  time  in 
the  Nation's  history  that  an  investor- 
owned  utility  and  member-owned  utili- 
ty joined  together  to  serve  their 
mutual  customers.  Since  that  time, 
many  similar  organizations  have  been 
formed  throughout  the  country.  Man- 
ning served  as  president  of  Buckeye 
Power  for  over  14  years  and  is  current- 
ly a  member  of  the  board.  This  rural 
electric  system  is  considered  one  of 
the  outstanding  ones  in  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  Owen 
was  instrimiental  in  forming  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corp.  in  Washington.  D.C.  of 
which  he  served  as  president  in  1978. 
Because  of  his  numerous  contributions 
as  a  leader  in  rural  America,  Owen  was 
invited  to  the  White  House  in  1978  by 
President  Carter. 

Owen  Manning  has  sigmficantly 
contributed  to  nimierous  civic  organi- 
zations in  Coshocton  County  as  well  as 
received  many  awards  for  his  leader- 
ship and  participation.  I  am  proud  to 
have  the  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  gentleman  and  a  friend.  Owen 
Manning.* 


U.N.  COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  to  review  the  work  of 
the  37th  and  the  upcoming  38th  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights.  Since  I  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  Con- 
gress at  the  37th  session,  I  thought 
the  following  report  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  report  follows: 

I  had  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
Congress  at  several  meetings  of  the  37th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  That  Commission  met 
from  February  2  to  March  14,  1981.  While  I 
was  in  Geneva  two  important  issues  of  con- 
cern were  debated  and  acted  upon.  The  first 
concerned  Chile  and  the  continuation  of  the 
mandate  of  a  special  rapporteur.  The  second 
concerned  the  continuation  of  the  special 
working  group  on  missing  and  disappeared 
persons.  ^    _,.  . 

I  was  very  disappointed  and  dismayed 
over  the  United  States'  official  actions  and 
votes  on  these  two  questions. 

As  the  report  of  the  special  rapporteur  on 
Chile  was  discussed,  we  once  again  heard 
the  familiar  refrains  concerning  the  status 
of  human  rights  in  Chile.  The  special  rap- 
porteur sUted:  "There  had  not  been  im- 
provement in  the  human  rights  situation  in 
Chile  and  that  in  certain  respects  it  had.  on 
the  contrary,  deteriorated  in  comparison 
with  the  same  period  in  1979,  particularly  as 
regards   the   alteration   of   the   traditional 
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democratic  legal  system  and  its  institutions 
and  fh"  repression  of  human  rights  activi- 
ties of  the  Catholic  Church  and  academic 

life." 

Despite  all  the  reports  condemning  the 
Chilean  regime  and  despite  all  the  reports 
that  nothing  had  changed  in  ChUe  from  the 
previous  years,  the  Reagan  administration 
by  its  words  and  deeds  left  no  doubt  as  to 
who  had  its  support  and  sympathies.  Re- 
versing the  position  we  had  supported  at 
the  36th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration representative  voted  to  oppose 
the  continuation  of  the  mandate  of  the  spe- 
cial rapporteur  claiming  "the  situation  of 
human  rights  has  improved."  His  term  was 
extended  anyway  by  a  vote  of  22  for.  4 
against,  and  17  abstentions.  The  United 
States  had  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
on  the  side  of  Argentina.  Uruguay,  and 
BrazU.  Our  allies  in  the  Western  block  were 
all  opposed  to  our  position  and  tried  to  work 
out  a  compromise.  When  that  failed  they  all 
abstained  on  the  resolution's  final  vote. 
They  were  appalled  and  astonished. 

1  was  especially  displeased  over  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  concerning  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  working  group  on 
missing  and  disappeared  persons.  The  Sub- 
committee conducted  a  series  of  hearings  in 
1979  and  1980  on  the  subject  of  disappear- 
ances and  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
U.N.  action  that  was  overwhelmingly  adopt- 
ed by  the  House.  During  the  36th  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  under  the  skillful  leadership  of 
Jerry  Shestack  who  enlisted  the  support  of 
our  allies  and  Third  World  countries,  a 
working  group  was  established  to  deal  with 
the  thousands  of  cases  of  missing  and  disap- 
peared persons.  In  the  one  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  working  group  was  credited  with 
having  done  an  extraordinary  job  and 
nearly  everyone  (except  Argentina)  agreed 
that  its  mandate  should  be  renewed.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Reagan  Administration's 
policy  of  tilting  towards  Argentina  meant 
that  unless  Argentina  approved,  the  U.S. 
would  vote  against  the  renewal  of  the  work- 
ing group's  mandate.  Fortunately,  due  to 
the  great  work  of  our  Western  allies  (espe- 
cially the  British),  the  U.S.  was  saved  the 
embarrassment  of  having  to  cast  a  vote— a 
consensus  was  reached  to  continue  the 
working  group  for  another  year. 

On  both  of  these  issues  our  Western  allies 
were  pu2zled.  The  Reagan  Administration's 
representative  was  down-playing  the  repres- 
sion of  governments  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time,  making 
speeches  identifying  terrorism  as  major 
problem.  However,  by  his  votes  on  these 
issues  he  had  aligned  the  United  States  with 
regimes  that  practice  terrorism  against 
their  own  people.  This  Administration  is 
fond  of  talking  about  the  alleged  double 
standards  followed  on  human  rights  in  the 
Carter  Administration.  Yet,  at  the  37th  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  more  attention  was  paid  by 
the  U.S.  representative  to  human  rights 
abuses  of  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  other  re- 
gimes of  the  left  than  to  the  human  righte 
abuses  of  right  wing  regimes  perceived  as 
friendly  to  the  U.S. 

We  in  Congress  have  followed  the  practice 
of  condemning  human  rights  violations  no 
matter  where  they  occur  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  in  the  future,  this  Administration's 
policy  will  be  closer  to  that  of  the  Congress. 
As  Under  Secretary  WUlian  Clark's  memo 
said:  '.  .  .  We  will  have  to  speak  honestly 
about  our  friends'  human  rights  violations 
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and  justify  any  decision  wherein  other  con- 
siderations (economic,  military,  etc.)  are  de- 
terminative. There  is  no  escaping  this  with- 
out destroying  the  credibility  of  our  policy, 
for  otherwise  we  would  be  simply  coddling 
friends  and  criticizing  foes  .  .  .  Our  struggle 
is  for  political  Uberty.  We  seek  to  improve 
human  rights  performance  whenever  we 
reasonably  can.  We  desire  to  demonstrate, 
by  acting  to  defend  liberty  and  identifying 
iU  enemies,  that  the  difference  between 
East  and  West  is  the  crucial  political  distinc- 
tion of  our  times." 

One  newspaper  account  describing  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  37th  ses- 
sion reported  that,  parting  company  from 
Its  Western  allies,  the  U.S.  voted  against 
condemning  Israeli  settlements  in  the  occu- 
pied territories  and  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  The  U.S.  discouraged  any  talk  pbout 
the  right  to  development  and  after  having 
insisted  that  any  inquiry  of  human  rights 
violations  in  El  Salvador  must  be  evenhand- 
ed,  abstained  when  that  suggestion  was 
adopted.  During  the  36th  session,  the  U.S. 
expended  considerable  effort  to  successfully 
place  the  case  of  Andre  Sakharov  on  the 
agenda.  But  at  the  37th  session,  the  U.S. 
delegation  was  outmaneuvered  as  the  Soviet 
Union  was  successful  in  having  the  Sak- 
harov question  removed. 

However,  this  is  not  say  that  there  were 
no  positive  developments.  Prominent  among 
the  features  of  this  session  were  the  large 
number  of  countries  discussed  during  confi- 
dential procedures  and  the  public  debate 
that  followed:  the  discussion  of  El  Salvador; 
the  completion  after  21  years  of  a  draft  dec- 
laration on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
intolerance  and  discrimination  based  on  reli- 
gion or  belief;  the  renewal  of  the  mandate 
of  the  working  group  on  missing  and  disap- 
peared persons  and  the  special  rapporteur 
on  Chile. 

I  should  hasten  to  add  that  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation chaired  by  Michael  Novak,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  sent  to  Geneva  at  the 
last  minute  with  very  little  time  for  prep- 
arations, worked  hard  and  diligently  on 
many  issues.  Their  positions  and  votes,  fea- 
turing the  de-emphasis  of  human  rights  in 
foreign  policy,  with  which  I  disagreed,  were 
under  instructions  from  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration in  Washington.  D.C. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  the  38th  session  the 
U.S.  will  take  some  positive  initiatives  and 
regain  a  leadership  role  in  the  human  rights 
area.  The  delegation  should  be  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  our  chief  representa- 
tive will  be  a  veteran  of  the  last  session. 
After  nine  months,  we  now  have  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs  and  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  enunciated  its  policy  on 
human  rights  as  spelled  out  in  the  State  De- 
partment memo.  I  welcome  this  new  effort 
and  further  hope  that  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive will  give  the  State  Department  the 
needed  guidance  which  will  truly  give  our 
country  a  human  rights  policy  that  is  bal- 
anced.* 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week   beginning  November   15,   1981, 
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has  been  designated  as  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  As  the  President  has 
noted  in  his  proclamation,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  the  right  to  oversee  our 
children's  education.  We  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  educating  our  youth  has  rested 
with  parents.  State  and  local  educa- 
tors have  always  provided  assistance 
to  parents  in  achieving  educational 
goals  and  organizing  our  school  sys- 
tems. The  people  of  our  Nation  have 
conciously  chosen  to  offer  a  primary 
and  secondary  education  to  all  of  our 
young  people  and  the  unique  and  fas- 
cinating characteristic  of  this  adven- 
ture has  been  the  primacy  of  local 
control  and  decisionmaking  over  the 
fundamental  educational  program. 

In  the  wake  of  so  much  pessimism 
regarding  the  dire  effects  of  budget  re- 
ductions. I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  positive  steps  taken 
by  Congress  during  this  past  session  to 
restore  a  large  measure  of  State  and 
local  control  over  many  educational 
policy  decisions. 

We  should  all  be  aware  of  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  that  education 
should  be  a  Federal  interest  and  a 
State  and  local  responsibility.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  people  in  Washington 
lost  sight  of  this  notion  over  the  past 
decade.  However,  I  would  be  the  first 
person  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  give  atten- 
tion to  people  with  special  needs.  Fed- 
eral education  policy,  while  targeting 
students  to  receive  special  assistance, 
should  provide  the  local  school  offi- 
cials and  parents  the  flexibility  to  de- 
velop the  methods  through  which 
Federal  goals  can  be  attained.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  proliferation  of 
overly  prescriptive  Federal  categorical 
aid  programs  over  the  years— accom- 
panied by  reams  of  Federal  regula- 
tions—actually became  counterproduc- 
tive. Many  of  us  who  are  closely  in- 
volved in  these  programs  soon  realized 
that  educators  were  so  threatened  by 
Federal  auditors  that  they  began  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  developing  a 
"clean  audit  trail"  rather  than  devel- 
oping a  dynamic  creative  educational 
program  for  students.  That  is  why  I 
am  optimistic  today. 

Under  the  leadership  of  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  John  Ashbrook, 
the  Congress  has  blazed  a  new  trail 
along  the  path  of  commonsense.  Start- 
ing next  school  year,  the  trend  toward 
responsibility  for  educational  excel- 
lence will  again  shift  toward  the  State 
and  local  education  agencies  and  the 
parents  and  students  that  they  serve.  I 
am  optimistic  that  the  competence 
and  dedication  of  these  people  will 
prove  effective  and  will  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  source  of  wisdom  does 
not  reside  along  the  banlcs  of  the  Poto- 
mac. That  is  why  this  week,  American 
Education  Week,  I  am  personally  ex- 
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cited    about    the    prospects    for    the 
future  of  our  schools  and  students.* 


AMERICA'S  PROGRAM  FOR 
PEACE 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NZW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19, 1981 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. President  Reagan  delivered  a 
truly  historic  speech.  In  outlining  this 
Nation's  agenda  for  peace,  he  not  only 
reaffirmed  the  American  commitment 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  our  desire 
to  reduce  the  massive  buildup  of  arms 
in  Europe  but  also  challenged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  in  reducing  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  forces  so  that 
peace  and  security  can  be  achieved 
throughout  the  world.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

There  is  no  reason  why  people  in  any  part 
of  the  world  should  have  to  live  in  the  per- 
manent fear  of  war  or  it  specter.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  all  nations  to  act  in  a 
responsible  spirit  that  does  not  threaten 
other  states.  I  believe  the  time  is  right  to 
move  forward  on  arms  control  and  the  reso- 
lution of  critical  regional  disputes  at  the 
conference  table. 

I.  too,  share  these  sentiments.  For 
many  months  now,  Moscow  has  been 
waging  a  propaganda  campaign  to  dis- 
credit American  commitment  to  arms 
control  in  an  attempt  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  by  playing  on  the  fears 
of  many  Europeans  who  see  their 
homeland  as  the  battlegroimd  of  the 
two  superpowers.  I  am  proud  that  the 
President  has  very  effectively  popped 
the  Soviet's  propaganda  balloon  and 
taken  the  high  road. 

President  Reagan  has  offered  an  al- 
ternative which  not  only  can  be  used 
as  a  framework  for  peace  but  also 
offers  a  way  out  of  a  costly  arms  build- 
up for  all  countries  involved.  Serious 
people  in  this  country,  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union  ought  to  listen.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  H.  STUART  KNIGHT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  session  adjourns,  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congess  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  re- 
cently annoimced  he  is  ending  his  Fed- 
eral career  after  35  years  of  extraordi- 
narily dedicated  service— H.  Stuart 
Knight,  Director  of  the  UJS.  Secret 
Service. 

Appointed  from  the  ranks  to  the 
Office  of  Director  in  1973,  Stu  Knight 
skillfully  and  successfully  led  the 
Secret  Service  through  some  shocking 
episodes  in  our  history:  The  scandal  of 
Watergate,  assassination  attempts  on 
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the  life  of  President  Ford  in  1975,  and. 
most  recently,  the  attack  on  President 
Reagan  last  March,  in  which  one  of 
his  own  men  was  wounded. 

Through  all  these  traiunatic  events, 
Stu  Knight's  leadership,  his  integrity, 
honesty,  selflessness,  and  professional- 
ism exemplified  the  dedication  and 
ability  that  has  become  synonymous 
with  the  Secret  Service. 

His  loyalty  to  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  our  democratic  institutions 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  Secret  Service  main- 
tained and  enhanced  its  reputation  for 
nonpartisan  dedication  and  superior 
competence  in  law  enforcement  during 
years  when  so  many  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment became  suspect  and  had  to 
undergo  the  closest  scrutiny. 

To  dwell  on  each  of  Stu  Knight's  ac- 
complishments during  the  last  8  years 
would  be  impossible  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, his  coujitless  contributions  to  the 
Secret  Service  and  to  the  international 
law  enforcement  community  are  per- 
sonified in  the  image  he  has  given  us 
of  a  devoted,  able,  and  effective  leader 
in  law  enforcement. 

I  join  his  legion  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  extending  my  best  wishes 
and  my  gratitude  for  the  splendid  job 
he  has  done. 

The  Secret  Service,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Nation  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  an  individual  who 
can  fill  the  chair  that  will  be  left 
vacant  when  Stu  Knight  retires  on  No- 
vember 30,  1981.« 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  REDUCTION 
TALKS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OFCAUrORNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bold  arms  re- 
duction initiative  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  speech  before  the 
National  Press  Club.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  working 
with  the  President  to  enhance  global 
security  by  reducing  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a 
fair  and  verifiable  reduction  in  nuclear 
and  conventional  armaments  by  the 
world's  superpowers.  The  President 
has  presented  a  clear  framework  for 
achieving  this  goal.  The  proposal  is 
called  START— strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion talks.  Specifically,  the  President 
has  called  for 

The  dismantling  of  Soviet  SS-20.  SS-4  and 
S-5  missiles  aimed  at  Western  Europe  in  ex- 
change for  the  cancellation  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  Pershing  II  and  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

The  opening  of  negotiations  of  further  re- 
ductions of  strategic  arms  as  early  as  possi- 
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ble  next  year  to  achieve  "substantial  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms  which  would  result  in 
levels  that  are  equal  and  verifiable." 

The  reduction  of  conventional  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

The  esUblishment  of  a  conference  to  de- 
velop effective  measures  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  war  arising  out  of  uncertainty  or 
miscalculation. 

I  believe  that  these  measures,  if  en- 
acted, will  be  a  monumental  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  more 
secure  world.  As  the  President  pointed 
out.  the  threat  to  that  security  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  recent 
Soviet  arms  buildups.  During  the  past 
decade  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased 
its  real  military  spending  by  about 
one-third  and  increased  the  size  of  its 
armed  forces  so  that  they  now  number 
more  than  double  those  of  the  United 
States.  During  this  same  10-year 
period,  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased its  military  spending.  In  addi- 
tion, while  NATO  has  displayed  no 
new  intermediate  range  nuclear  mis- 
sUes  and  was  indeed  reducing  war- 
heads by  100.  the  Soviets  were  busy 
deploying  new  SS-20  missiles  which 
contain  over  750  warheads. 

The  I»resident  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  not  allow  the  United  States  to 
be  threatened  by  a  Soviet  military  su- 
periority, nor  will  he  allow  the  NATO 
alliance  to  be  weakened.  In  both  these 
positions.  I  believe  President  Reagan 
is  absolutely  correct. 

The  President,  however,  has  offered 
a  plan  to  work  with  the  Soviets  to  put 
an  end  to  the  arms  race.  He  has  of 
fered  not  vague  phrases,  but  a  con- 
crete proposal.  We  should  applaud  the 
President  for  this  initiative  as  we 
await  the  Soviet  response.  Indeed,  as 
President  Reagan  concluded  his 
speech,  we  look  for  all  nations  to  join 
in  this  effort  to  create  a  world  in 
which  "the  strong  are  just  and  the 
weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved." 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  the  President  to  make  this 

vision  a  reality.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RINBAN 
TOKUNAGA 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to 
honor  one  of  Santa  Clara  County's 
outstanding  members  of  the  clergy. 
Rev.  Kyoshiro  Tokunaga.  who  will  be 
retiring  on  December  31.  1981.  after 
serving  the  San  Jose  Buddhist  Church 
for  30  years. 

Reverend  Tokunaga  was  bom  in 
Tokyo.  Japan,  on  November  2,  1905. 
Shortly  after  his  birth  his  father  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  his 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
joined  is  father  in  Denver  in  1918.  He 
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graduated  from  the  University  of 
Denver  in  1932.  During  this  time  he 
taught  Sunday  school  and  Japanese 
language  school  at  the  Denver  Bud- 
dhist Church.  Throughout  his  young 
life,  he  continually  taught  both 
Sunday  school  and  Japanese  language 
school  at  the  Senshin  Buddhist 
Church  in  Los  Angeles,  Harbor  City. 
and  Long  Beach.  In  1938.  he  went  to 
the  San  Diego  Buddhist  Church  and 
in  1939-40  he  went  to  Japan  and 
toured  Manchuria  before  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

At  the  onset  of  World  War  II  he  was 
arrested  as  an  alien  and  sent  to  a  de- 
tention camp.  He  was  interned  origi- 
nally at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.,  and  finally 
at  Crystal  City,  Tex. 

After  the  war  and  his  release  from 
camp,  he  returned  to  the  Denver  area 
and  later  moved  to  Los  Angeles  where 
he  attended  graduate  school  at  USC. 
In  1951.  he  was  transferred  to  the  San 
Jose  Buddhist  Church  as  its  executive 
secretary.  The  next  few  years  found 
him  pursuing  the  studies  necessary  to 
become  a  minister.  During  this  time 
he  studied  at  both  Stanford  and  in 
Japan.  In  1959.  he  became  a  minister 
for  the  San  Jose  Buddhist  Church. 

In  1976.  when  the  classification  of 
Betsuin  was  assigned  to  the  San  Jose 
Buddhist  Church,  the  Reverend  To- 
kunaga was  given  the  title  of  Rinban. 
Betsuin  status  is  given  only  to  a  larger 
church  in  a  given  area  to  serve  as  the 
"mother  church"  to  provide  leader- 
ship, guidance,  and  counseling  to 
smaller  churches  in  the  area  and  its 
head  minister  becomes  a  Rinban. 

Rinban  Tokunaga  has  been  active  in 
many  aspects  of  the  church,  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  bishops  ad- 
visory committee,  and  the  BCA  minis- 
terial research  committee,  as  chair- 
man of  District  Ministerial  Association 
and  the  chairman  of  Coast  Ministerial 
Association. 

In  addition  to  his  church  related 
work,  he  has  found  time  to  be  a  guest 
lecturer  at  San  Jose  State  University 
in  Eastern  philosophy.  He  has  spoken 
at  many  community  and  civic  func- 
tions over  the  years  and  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Santa  Clara  Coimty 
whose  goal  is  to  further  common  goals 
among  churches  of  all  denominations. 

In  his  retirement,  it  is  Rinban  To- 
kunaga's  goal  to  translate  Buddhist 
writing  into  English.  He  is  a  most  re- 
spected clergyman  among  the  Bud- 
dhist ministers  in  the  United  States 
and  is  a  picture  of  man  of  compassion 
and  humility  as  well  as  a  scholar  who 
has  a  deep  and  sincere  understanding 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Buddha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  yoa  and  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  saluting  this  out- 
standing member  of  the  clergy  and  in 
wishing  Rinban  Tokunaga  the  very 
best  in  his  retirement.* 
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HIGH  TEMPERATURE  GAS- 
COOLED  REACTORS  (HTGR)— 
PORT  ST.  VRAIN  ACHIEVES  100- 
PERCENT  REACTOR  POWER 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  high  temperature  gas- 
cooled  reactor  (HTGR)  offers  unique 
advantages  over  the  current  genera- 
tion of  fission  reactors.  It  is  capable  of 
providing  higher  efficiency  electricity 
production  and  consumes  less  uranium 
than  the  water-cooled  reactors  cur- 
rently in  use. 

Because  it  uses  helium  as  a  coolant, 
and  high  heat-absorbing  graphite  as  a 
moderator,  the  HTGR  offers  inherent 
safety  advantages  which  address  both 
public  safety  concerns  and  protection 
of  the  utility  plant  investment.  Addi- 
tionally, the  HTGR  is  unique  among 
utility  systems  in  its  capability  to 
produce  high  temperature  steam  or 
heat  at  temperatures  matched  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  major  process  in- 
dustries—oil. chemical,  synfuels.  alu- 
minum, and  so  forth— and  therefore  to 
displace  the  fossil  fuels  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  in  these  indus- 
tries. 

The  Port  St.  Vrain  nuclear  power- 
plant,  designed  and  built  by  General 
Atomic  Co.  of  San  Diego  for  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  is  the  only  op- 
erating commercial-size  HTGR  in  the 
world.  Early  data  analysis  from  the 
plant,  installed  north  of  Denver,  con- 
firms the  unique  advantages  of  the 
high  temperature  gas-cooled  reactor 
concept. 

The  plant,  which  attained  100-per- 
cent reactor  power  on  November  6, 
1981.  showed  an  operating  efficiency 
of  more  than  38.5  percent.  That  is 
higher  than  any  other  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
20  percent  more  efficient  than  water- 
cooled  nuclear  powerplants. 

According  to  Dr.  Corwin  L.  Rickard. 
executive  vice  president  of  General 
Atomic  and  a  leader  of  the  team  that 
has  pioneered  HTGR  development  in 
the  United  States,  all  systems  in  the 
advanced  nuclear  power  system  per- 
formed at  or  near  design  conditions 
during  the  full-power  test  run.  The 
helium  coolant  in  the  HTGR  left  the 
reactor  core  at  design  conditions— 
1400°  F— and  produced  995°  steam  at 
2,430  pounds  per  square  inch  with 
reheat  to  990°  at  530  pse  to  drive  the 
plant's  330,000-kilowatt  turbine  gener- 
ator. The  12  high-temperature  steam 
generators— the  first  in  this  country- 
met  all  design  performance  conditions. 
Of  helical  coil  design,  the  heat  ex- 
changers produced  2.2  million  pounds 
of  steam  per  hour  for  the  first  full 
load  test. 
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Furthermore,  according  to  Dr.  Rick- 
ard, the  amount  of  radioactivity  car- 
ried in  the  helium  flow  was  less  than 
one-fiftieth  of  the  design  limit;  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  dense  carbon-coated  fuel 
particles  and  the  graphite  core  struc- 
ture. The  circulators  that  move 
helium  between  the  hot  core  and 
steam-producing  heat  exchangers 
achieve  more  than  100  percent  of  their 
design  flow  of  3.4  million  pounds  per 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Dr.  Rickard 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  this  important  technology, 
and  to  encourage  continued  congres- 
sional support  of  their  efforts.* 


RENEWABLE  ENERGY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  17.  1981,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5005.  the  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
newable Energy  Utilization  Act  of 
1982.  I  commend  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues for  it  gives  the  DOD  a  greater 
role  in  reshaping  its  own  energy  needs 
and  consumption  patterns: 

H.R.  500.5 
A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  promote  the  use  of  solar  and  other  re- 
newable forms  of  energy  in  military  facili- 
ties and  equipment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Renewable  Energy 
Utilization  Act  of  1982". 

findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  successfully  to  protect  the  Uhited 
States  from  foreign  aggression; 

(2)  in  carrying  out  this  mission,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  consumes  vast 
amounts  of  energy  (primarily  nonrenewable 
fossil  fuels),  and  is.  in  fact,  the  largest  single 
user  of  energy  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Nation's  consumption  of  fossil 
fuels  and  reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  such 
fuels  could  be  significantly  reduced  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  used  renewable 
forms  of  energy,  particularly  solar  energy, 
to  supply  a  portion  of  its  energy  needs; 

(4)  many  uses  of  solar  and  other  renew- 
able forms  of  energy  in  military  facilities 
and  equipment  have  been  shown  to  be  cost 
effective  and  reliable,  and  additional  cost  ef- 
fective and  reliable  uses  will  be  developed  as 
scientific  and  technological  knowledge  ad- 
vances; 

(5)  in  implementing  existing  law  that 
mandates  cost  effective  solar  energy  sys- 
tems shall  be  used  in  new  military  facilities, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  applied  the 
statutory  term  "cost  effective"  in  a  manner 
which  fails  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
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Congress  to  promote  the  <ise  of  solar  energy 
systems; 

(6)  the  national  interests  of  energy  securi- 
ty and  fiscal  responsibility  demand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  use  energy  systems 
using  solar  and  other  renewable  sources  of 
energy  (including  systems  that  generate 
electricity)  in  new  military  facilities  and 
equipment  when  those  systems  are  cost  ef- 
fective and  reliable  for  defense  purposes; 

(7)  the  Department  of  Defense  has  the  ca- 
pability to  carry  out  an  aggressive  program 
to  study  the  cost  effectiveness  of  various 
uses  of  solar  and  other  renewable  forms  of 
energy  in  military  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  to  install,  maintain,  and  monitor  sys- 
tems applying  such  uses;  and 

(8)  implementation  of  such  a  program  will 
result  in  many  technological  spin-offs 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  private  sector, 
will  assure  a  growing  market  for  energy  sys- 
tems powered  by  solar  and  other  renewable 
forms  of  energy,  and  will  hasten  the  general 
commercial,  residential,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  governmental  use  of  suci.  systems 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

raOCUREMENT  OF  ENERGY  SYSTEMS  POVtTERED 
BY  RENEWABLE  FORMS  OF  ENERGY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
"§2391.  Procurement  of  energy  systems 
powered  by  renewable  forms  of  energy 
"(a)(1)  When  procuring  energy  systems  to 
supply  the  energy  needs  of  a  military  de- 
partment, the  Secretary  of  such  military  de- 
partment, whenever  possible,  shall  pr<x;ure 
energy  systems  powered  by  solar  or  other 
renewable  forms  of  energy  that  have  been 
shown  to  be  cost  effective,  reliable,  and  oth- 
erwise suited  to  supplying  such  needs  (such 
as  energy  systems  powered  by  solar  or  other 
renewable  forms  of  energy  supplying  energy 
for  mobile  power  systems,  cathodic  protec- 
tion of  pipelines,  remote  communications 
sites,  mobile  radar  sites,  navigational  aids, 
military  range  monitoring  and  conditioning 
equipment,  load  center  power,  water  pump- 
ing and  purification,  cathodic  protection  of 
water  towers  and  bridges,  perimeter  security 
devices,  data  links,  repeater  stations,  emer- 
gency and  rescue  communications,  lighting, 
remote  instrumentation,  maricing  and  warn- 
ing devices,  monitoring  and  sensing  devices, 
and  remote  weather  stations  and  transmit- 
ters). 

"(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  spent  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  prcxjure  energy  systems 
using  solar  or  other  forms  of  renewable 
energy  should  be  spent  to  procure  such 
energy  systems  from  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  and  section  2688(a),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  undertake  studies  to 
identify  applications  of  the  use  of  solar  and 
other  renewable  forms  of  energy  to  supply 
the  energy  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  are  cost  effective  and  reliable. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  2 
years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  a  report  containing  the 
findings  of  such  studies  and  any  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  action. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  cost  eeffective'  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  it  in  section  2688(b); 
and 

"(2)  the  term    energy  systems"  includes 
energy  systems  that  generate  electricity.". 
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(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2391.  Procurement  of  energy  systems  using 
renewable  forms  of  energy.". 

use  of  renewable  forms  of  energy  in  new 
facilities 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2688  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subseciton  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "solar  energy  systems" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "energy  systems  using  solar  or 
other  renewable  forms  of  energy  (including 
systems  that  produce  electricity)": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "solar  energy  has"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "such  systems 
have"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "solar  energy"  the 
third  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such":  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  up 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  spent  to  pur- 
chase such  systems  should  be  spent  to  pur- 
chase such  systems  from  small  business  con- 
cerns.": and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "a  solar  energy 
system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
energy  system  using  solar  or  other  renew- 
able forms  of  energy  (including  systems 
that  produce  electricity)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  a 
solar  system"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  such  system". 

(b)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"§  2688.  Use  of  renewable  forms  of  energy  in 
new  facilities". 

(c)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  of 
such  chapter  relating  to  section  2688  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2688.  Use  of  renewable  forms  of  energy  in 
new  facilities.".* 


CAN  WE  HAVE  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION? 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 6  and  7,  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  Third  Annual  Confer- 
ence on  Educational  Issues  and  Re- 
search was  held  on  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  campus.  The  keynote 
speaker  was  Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  who  is  also  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Dr.  Senese  raised  a  number  of  im- 
portant and  timely  issues  in  his  ad- 
dress to  these  distinguished  educators. 
He  also  paid  tribute  to  three  of  my 
constituents  who  have  contributed  to 
the  field  of  education:  Mrs.  Mae  Clark. 
Dr.  Inez  C.  Eddings.  and  Mrs.  Myra 
Wyman. 
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I  would  like  to  enter  Dr.  Senese's  re- 
marks, "Can  We  Have  Excellence  in 
Education?",  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRO,  and  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe 
that  he  has  pointed  the  way  we  must 
foUow  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  which  we  have  experienced 
in  education  in  recent  years. 

Cam  We  Haw  Exckllkrcx  in  Education? 
(By  Donald  J.  Senese.  Ph.  D.) 

Dean  Mulhem  and  distinguished  educa- 
tors, I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  received  my 
master's  and  doctorate  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  and  did  research 
for  my  master's  thesis  and  dissertation  on 
South  Carolina  History. 

As  one  wallu  across  this  campus  and  views 
the  buildings— Lieber.  Plnckney,  Legare. 
Sloan,  Calhoun  and  Barnwell— the  campus 
is  alive  with  those  individuals  who  made 
South  Carolina  a  great  State. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  Education  Sec- 
retary Terrel  H.  Bell.  South  Carolina  can  be 
proud  of  its  congressional  delegation  featur- 
ing Senator  J.  Strom  Thurmond,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Representative  Floyd  Spence,  the  Con- 
gressman from  this  district,  who  serves  so 
ably  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  House  Ethics  Committee.  There  is 
Jim  Edwards.  Secretary  of  Etoergy,  my  spe- 
cial assistant.  Dr.  George  Youstra.  who  is 
from  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  Lee  Atwater 
at  the  White  House.  There  are  distin- 
guished South  Carolinians  at  all  levels  of 
Government  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Before  I  officially  begin.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  tonight  to  three  South  Carolinians 
who  did  so  much  to  encourage  me  in  my 
education,  and  I  am  pleased  they  are  here 
tonight:  Mrs.  Mae  Claris  of  Cayce:  Dr.  Inez 
Eddings,  who  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  Richland  County  Schools,  and  Mrs. 
Myra  Wyman,  who  taught  Latin  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  Western  civilization  here  in 
Columbia.  They  have  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  students. 

The  topic  of  my  talk  this  evening,  "Can 
We  Have  Excellence  in  Education?",  may 
seem  a  surprising  challenge  to  you,  especial- 
ly if  you  think  we  already  have  excellence 
in  education  in  America. 

If  you  are  new  in  the  field  of  education, 
you  might  have  thought,  "Can  we?  I 
thought  we  did!" 

There  is  nothing  like  the  exuberance  of 
youth  when  there  is  a  challenge  to  be  met. 
We  all  benefit  from  the  very  presence  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  youth,  and  new  teach- 
ers, fresh  out  of  college,  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  faculties  they  join  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  infuse  into  the 
school's  atmosphere.  I  commend  those  of 
you  who  have  answered  the  call  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  been 
around  awhile,  and  in  addition  to  youi-  aca- 
demic degrees,  you  have  added  experience 
from  the  school  of  hard  luioclcs,  you  are 
wise  indeed,  and  you  know  that  whUe  we  do 
have  an  outstanding  educational  system  in 
our  country,  we  have  lost  ground  in  the  last 
decade  in  the  area  of  quality  of  education. 

We  are  putting  children  through  the  mills 
of  learning,  and  they  are  exiting  the  twelfth 
grade  with  diplomas  in  hand,  but  are  they 
ready  for  higher  education  or  for  appren- 
ticeship in  a  vocation  or  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges in  a.  society  growing  more  complex 
and  requiring  more  imowledge  of  technolo- 
gy? 
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What  has  education  done  for  them?  Or,  to 
put  it  another  way— even  more  bluntly  per- 
haps—are they  really  educated?  That  distin- 
guished scholar  of  the  American  education- 
al system.  Dr.  Russell  Kirk,  has  put  it  this 
way:  "A  great  many  are  schooled:  very  few 
are  educated." 

Some  react  to  education  like  the  old 
seaman  once  reacted  to  a  lighthouse  he  used 
to  stare  at  day  after  day  as  the  fog  rolled  in 
from  the  sea;  "The  light  shines;  we  ring  the 
bell  and  blow  the  horn:  but  the  fog  comes  in 
all  the  same!" 

The  purpose  of  education  surely  has 
always  been  to  dispel  the  fog  of  ignorance 
and,  where  the  fog  persists,  to  giveus  a 
sense  of  direction  as  we  make  our  way 
through  it.  Teachers  have  provided  that 
guiding  light  on  the  long  road  to  knowledge 
and  wisdom. 

One  measure  of  enlightenment,  or  learn- 
ing achievement,  if  you  will,  the  SAT  test 
score,  has  shown  a  steady  decline  nation- 
wide for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Quantitatively,  we  have  excelled.  We  have 
made  education  equally  available  to  every- 
one. In  1980,  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  12.1  million.  During  this  school  year,  ex- 
penditures for  public  and  private  education 
at  all  levels  are  expected  to  reach  $198  bil- 
lion, compared  to  outlays  of  $181  billion  in 
1980-1981.  The  high  school  graduating  class 
of  1982  wlU  be  close  to  3  million. 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  earned  de- 
grees to  be  conferred  during  the  year  1981- 
1982  are:  bachelor's  degrees,  945,000;  first- 
professional  degrees,  72,000:  master's  de- 
grees, 300.000:  and  doctorates,  33,000. 

In  spite  of  seemingly  stupendous  efforts 
being  put  into  education,  parents— and  even 
students  themselves— are  less  than  satisfied 
with  the  results. 

Public  perception  of  education  is  that 
schools  are  failing  in  their  responsibility  to 
educate  the  youth  of  America. 

A  story  that  represents  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  our  schools  comes  to  my 
mind.  A  young  man  complained  to  his 
mother,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  school.  The 
courseware  is  dull.  The  teachers  are  always 
complaining.  The  students  are  wild  and  un- 
disciplined. The  cafeteria  food  is  lousy.  Give 
me  two  good  reasons  why  I  should  go  to 
school."  and  his  mother  replied,  "one,  you 
are  39  years  old,  and  two,  you  ai-e  the  princi- 
pal." 

The  consumer  is  always  explicit  in  his  de- 
mands, and  in  the  field  of  education,  compe- 
tency is  a  commodity  that  is  in  great 
demand.  Across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  parents  are  demanding  tliat 
schools  produce  students  who  are  compe- 
tent in  basic  skills.  They  know,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  testing  program,  whether  or  not 
their  children  are  competent  in  reading, 
writing,  and  math  skills.  Parents  know  that 
grades  of  A's  and  B's  on  a  report  card  don't 
mean  a  thing  unless  they  represent  true 
achievement. 

Parent's  aren't  buying  social  promotion 
and  grade  inflation  any  longer  for  their 
children.  Promotions  that  do  not  represent 
true  progress  deceive  both  parents  and  stu- 
dents. A  student  who  has  been  pushed  along 
with  his  peers  may  find  himself  in  over  his 
head  and  unable  to  catch  up  when  basic 
skills,  which  would  have  provided  a  founda- 
tion on  wtiich  to  build  more  profound  sub- 
ject matter,  have  not  been  mastered. 

Inflating  the  value  of  a  grade  reduces 
competition  in  the  classroom  by  making  it 
easier  to  get  a  passing  grade.  A  student 
quickly  learns  that  he  can  get  by  without 
really  exerting  himself. 
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For  a  while,  students,  parents,  and  the 
school  administration  may  be  fooled  by  in- 
flated report  cards  but,  eventually,  as  in  the 
story  of  the  emperor's  new  clothes,  people 
face  the  truth. 

The  moment  of  truth  has  arrived.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  here.  Parents  are  putting 
educators  to  the  test.  They  are  taking  stock 
of  the  system  and  asking:  What  are  your 
standards? 

Parents  are  paying  high  taxes  for  educa- 
tion—the average  cost  for  each  student  in 
public  schools  is  $2,200  per  year— and  par- 
ents expect  to  get  something  for  that 
money.  Instead,  they  feel  that  they  are 
being  shortchanged.  They  are  demanding  a 
solution  for  today's  crisis  in  the  schools. 

Can  we  blame  them?  We  are  spending 
more  money  than  ever  l)efore  on  education, 
yet  acliievement  scores  have  been  declining 
with  an  alarming  persistence.  A  high  school 
diploma  sometimes  only  affirms  that  a  stu- 
dent has  occupied  space  in  school  for  a  re- 
quired number  of  years. 

In  an  effort  to  prove  tueir  public  school 
systems  can  work,  most  States  have  adopted 
mlnlm\im  competency  examinations.  These 
require  a  bottom  line  competency  or  mas- 
tery of  certain  levels  of  achievement  before 
a  student  can  graduate. 

The  purpose  of  such  tests  is  not  to  demon- 
strate fluency  in  a  subject.  Minimum  com- 
petency means  "just  getting  by."  One  prob- 
lem with  the  concept  of  minimum  compe- 
tency testing  Is  that  when  we  expect  little, 
we  get  little. 

I  think  our  students  deserve  l}etter  than 
that.  We  ought  to  give  equal  consideration 
to  maximum  competency— a  program 
wherein  a  student  might  aspire  to  some- 
thing higher  than  himself  and  thereby 
leam  to  prove  his  worth.  Certainly,  we 
should  challenge  students  to  strive  for  ex- 
cellence rather  than  allowing  this  genera- 
tion of  budding  minds  to  settle  into  a  dor- 
mant state  of  mediocrity. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  chosen  as  my  topic 
this  evening  "The  Need  for  Greater  Expec- 
tations." 

I  believe  children  will  lise  to  the  level  of 
expectancy.  If  we  set  high  standards  for  stu- 
dents, they  will  meet  them. 

We  need  a  reformation,  a  return  to  high 
standards  in  education.  Secretary  Bell  has 
said  our  education  system  has  become 
flabby.  It  has.  We  need  to  put  some  muscle 
in  it. 

In  too  many  instances,  students  are  not 
being  given  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
build  future  careers.  Instead,  they  are  being 
offered  a  marshmallow  curriculum. 

In  California  we  can  see  what  a  devastat- 
ing effect  superficial  courses  have  Kad  on 
student  achievement.  Recognized  as  the 
land  ot  adventure  and  promise,  California 
has  been  a  trendsetter  in  education  and 
technology  as  weU  as  in  many  other  areas. 
Yet,  in  the  past  ten  years  California's  test 
scores  have  dropped  from  52nd  to  34th  per- 
centile in  reading  and  from  42nd  to  28th 
percentile  in  language  for  seniors. 

Some  critics  are  trying  to  blame  proposi- 
tion 13  which  was  passed  in  1978  resulting 
in  budget  cuts  that  would  not  have  had  an 
impact  on  the  schools  untU  fiscal  year  1979. 
Could  there  be  another  cause  for  test  scores 
to  decline  steadily  for  the  past  decade  in 
California? 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post- 
headlined  "California  High  Schools  Wear- 
ing 'National  Ehince  Cap'"— reported  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  taking 
"Lifestyle"  instead  of  more  traditional  aca- 
demic courses.  I  don't  Imow  if  "Lifestyle" 
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courses  include  surfing  and  beachcombing, 
but  that  title  certainly  does  not  suggest  aca- 
demic rigor. 

According  to  the  article,  seniors  who  were 
interviewed  said  students  gravitate  toward 
one  of  the  new  courses,  'Human  Physiolo- 
gy." as  an  easy  way  to  meet  the  science  re- 
quirement without  wrestling  with  chemis- 
try.' 

In  his  book,  "Decadence  and  Renewal  in 
the  Higher  Learning,"  Dr.  Russell  Kirk, 
well-known  author  and  lecturer,  analyzes 
the  decline  in  education  standards  that  has 
characterized  our  schools  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  notes  the  purposelessness  and  in- 
tellectual disorder  among  students  that  has 
accompanied  that  decline. 

When  our  schools  fail  to  educate  the  stu- 
dents, we  are  wasting  our  greatest  re- 
source—our mental  capabilities.  South  Caro- 
lina's State  motto  should  be  our  goal  in  edu- 
cation: "Prepared  in  Mind  and  Resources." 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  has  been  that 
over  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  heavy 
political  emphasis  at  the  Federal  level  on 
access  and  equity  in  education  to  the  extent 
that  overall  quality  has  been  neglected. 

No  one  benefits  from  a  lowering  of  stand- 
ards—not even  minority  and  disadvantaged 
groups. 

I  believe  students  themselves  want  to  be 
challenged.  They  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  Sweet  Taste  of  Accom- 
plishment. They'll  get  hooked  on  it  and 
come  back  for  more. 

That  wise  sage  Aristotle  observed  that, 
"educated  men  are  as  much  superior  to  un- 
educated men  as  the  living  are  to  the  dead." 
To  make  that  distinction  true  today,  we 
need  to  quicken  education  with  the  spirit  of 
purpose  and  high  endeavor. 

It  is  trite  but  true  to  say  that  things  are 
not  the  way  they  used  to  be  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  classroom.  Teachers  do 
not  rule  the  room  as  they  once  did.  Combat- 
ive situations  between  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, once  unheard  of— or  at  least  rare— 
now  occur  with  alarming  frequency. 

In  some  sievere  inner-city  cases,  principals 
should  probably  post  signs  over  classroom 
doors— 'Combat  zone.  EInter  at  your  own 
risk." 

We  have  so  slackened  the  reins  of  disci- 
pline that  no  one  is  in  control. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  while  at- 
tempting to  help  minority  groups,  the  im- 
derprivileged,  and  the  handicapped  and  to 
rehabilitate  those  with  psychological  prob- 
lems and  even  criminal  backgrounds,  our  so- 
ciety has  become  so  permissive  that  the  very 
concept  and  essence  of  authority  has  been 
jeopardized. 

The  result  has  been  that  academic  stand- 
ards have  slipped  and  so  has  the  teacher's 
prestige. 

I  realize  I  am  painting  a  dreary  picture  of 
the  education  landscape.  Of  course,  there 
are  schools  that  have  outstanding  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  and  students. 

Two  weeks  ago  Herb  Sang,  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
addressed  an  education  forum  at  the  Horace 
Mann  Learning  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  described  the  successful  turn-around 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Jacksonville 
school  system  in  the  last  five  years.  Dis- 
graced with  disaccreditation  in  1964.  the 
school  system  has  risen  to  national  promi- 
nence as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
schools  systems  in  the  country. 

However,  when  statistics  show  a  15-year 
decline  in  nationwide  test  scores,  a  decline 
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in  public  confidence  in  our  schools,  and  an 
increase  in  violence  in  the  classroom,  we 
cannot  take  comfort  in  the  patches  of  evi- 
dence of  excellence  that  remain;  we  must, 
address  our  failings  and  set  about  to  im- 
prove our  education  system.  Even  though 
SAT  scores  seemed  to  stabilize  last  year, 
that  is  just  not  good  enough  after  a  decade 
of  declining  scores. 

It  is  always  easier  to  identify  problems 
than  it  is  to  find  solutions. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  enumerate 
for  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  education  today. 

Loss  of  prestige  is  a  significant  factor  in- 
fluencing the  teacher  job  market.  Once  con- 
sidered noble,  the  teaching  profession  has 
slipped  from  its  lofty  pedestal  of  honor  to 
the  footstool  of  society. 

Low  salaries  and  lack  of  advancement  pos- 
sibilities are  deterring  some  of  the  better 
students  from  choosing  teaching  as  a  career. 
Instead,  they  are  going  into  more  lucrative 
fields,  such  as,  law.  medicine,  business  ad- 
ministration, engineering,  or  computer  sci- 
ence. A  side-effect  of  this  movement  has 
been  that  more  parents  are  better  educated 
than  their  children's  teachers  than  what 
used  to  be  and  this  has  led  to  teachers  being 
held  in  lower  esteem  by  the  community. 

A  decline  in  rewards  of  teaching  has  led  to 
teachers  leaving  education  and  finding  new 
careers. 

Without  the  incentives  of  salary,  prestige, 
and  opportunities  for  upward  mobility,  the 
brighter  college  students  are  not  choosing 
education  for  a  career,  and  many  of  the 
better  teachers  are  leaving  the  classroom  to 
go  into  administrative  positioriF  or  into 
other  careers. 

In  short,  we  are  losing  quality  students 
and  teachers  to  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  confronting  teach- 
er colleges  everywhere,  including  here  at 
U.S.C. 

Without  quality  teachers,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  have  quality  learning. 
You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  busi- 
nessman, the  lawyer,  &jid  the  teacher  who 
met  at  a  social  club.  When  the  waiter  came 
to  take  their  orders,  the  businessman  said. 
■I'll  have  an  I.W." 

The  waiter  thought  a  moment  and  then 
said.  "All  right,  that's  an  Irish  whiskey."  He 
then  asked  the  lawyer  what  he  would  like  to 
have  and  the  lawyer  responded.  "I'll  have 
an  I.W.W." 

The  waiter  paused  a  moment  and  then 
said.  "Oh.  yes,  Italian  white  wine."  He  then 
turned  to  the  teacher,  who.  by  the  way,  was 
a  math  teacher. 

ru  have  a  fifteen,"  said  the  teacher. 

The  waiter  looked  puzzled  and  finally 
said.  "Well,  you  have  me  there.  What  is  a 
fifteen?" 

The  math  teacher  quickly  replied,  "Oh. 
that's  Seagram's  Seven  with  Seven-Up." 

Of  course,  the  joke  overstates  the  situa- 
tion: but  the  inference  gives  us  pause  for 
thought.  The  pursuit  of  excellence  in  educa- 
tion must  begin  with  quality  teaching. 
Teacher  colleges  should  prepare  students 
with  a  solid  foundation  in  subject  matter  so 
that  teachers  going  into  the  classrooms  will 
be  as  knowleugeable  in  their  field  as  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  businessmen,  and  other 
professional  people. 

Education  theory  does  serve  a  purpose, 
but  it  is  also  practical  and  quite  respectable 
to  be  able  to  add  seven  and  seven  and  get 
fourteen. 

Now  I  know  you  would  like  to  ask  the 
question:  If  a  teacher  does  know  his  subject 
well,  what  is  going  to  keep  him  from  leaving 
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the  classroom  for  a  higher  paying  position 
in  industry? 

One  answer  is  that  teaching  historically 
has  been  more  than  just  a  career— it  has 
t>een  a  calling,  and  I  believe  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number  of  very  dedicat- 
ed people  who  will  be  attracted  to  teaching 
for  that  reason. 

This  view  is  depicted  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons."  You  may  re- 
member the  scene  where  Thomas  More 
urges  a  young  man  to  return  to  his  universi- 
ty studies. 

"Be  a  teacher,  be  a  great  teacher,"  More 
tells  him. 

"And  if  I  am.  who  will  know?" 

Thomas  More  rest>onds.  "Yourself,  your 
pupils,  and  God.  Not  a  bad  audience,  sir.  not 
a  bad  audience." 

Such  dedication  deserves  recompense: 
teachers  have  to  eat  and  someone  has  to 
pay  the  rent.  In  addition  to  improving  sala- 
ries. I  think  school  boards  are  going  to  have 
to  borrow  a  page  from  the  businessman's 
handbook  and  offer  further  incentives  to 
teachers. 

Some  school  systems  are  doing  just  that. 
Education  Week  recently  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Houston  schools  are  paying  bo- 
nuses to  keep  teachers.  Better  pay  and  rec- 
ognition for  top  performance  will  help  at- 
tract and  keep  good  teachers. 

Louisiana  has  recently  launched  a  State 
teacher-improvement  program,  and  many  of 
the  States,  including  South  Carolina,  have 
added  a  new  requirement  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation: passing  a  State  teachers'  exam. 

A  good  teacher  with  a  solid  grasp  of  his 
subject  commands  the  respect  of  his  stu- 
dents much  more  so  than  the  teacher  who  is 
ill-prepared.  The  truly  learned  teacher  also 
brings  prestige  to  his  profession.  And  the 
good  teacher  will  always  be  in  demand. 

Can  we  have  excellence  in  education?  Yes. 
but  only  if  we  have  all  of  the  ingredients 
that  make  up  a  good  school.  Herb  Sang's 
formula,  which  is  succeeding  in  Jackson- 
ville. Florida,  is:  Discipline  plus  patriotism 
plus  courtesy  plus  academics  equals  a  suc- 
cessful school.  Recognized  nationally  for  his 
outstanding  achievements.  Herb  Sang  has 
been  named  by  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  as  oi\e  of  the  top  100  school  ad- 
ministrators in  North  America. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  the  five  ingre- 
dients most  necessary  for  an  effective 
school  are: 

1.  A  principal  who  provides  strong  admin- 
isi,rative  leadership,  especially  in  regard  to 
instructional  matters: 

2.  An  orderly  climate:  learning  can  take 
place  only  when  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  order; 

3.  Basic  skills:  the  curriculum  must  offer 
academic  courses  packed  with  substance.  In 
order  to  develop  intellectually,  the  mind 
needs  to  be  nourished  on  the  meat  of  aca- 
demics rather  than  the  milk  and  marshmal- 
low of  easy-out.  introductory  courses  that 
only  skim  the  surface  of  knowledge. 

4.  Confident  teachers;  teachers  must  be- 
lieve that  all  children  can  leam.  and  they 
must  set  high  standards  for  them.  Where 
expectancy  is  high,  learning  is  high. 

5.  Measurement:  schools  need  to  monitor 
and  assess  the  learning  that  is  taking  place. 
When  performance  is  measured,  perform- 
ance improves. 

Yes.  I  believe  we  can  have  excellence  in 
education.  We  have  lost  nothing  that 
cannot  be  regained  by  a  renewal  of  our  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  education. 
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The  Reagan  administration  has  given  a 
high  priority  to  stimulating  excellence  in 
education.  Last  August  Secretary  Bell  esUb- 
lished  a  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
to  examine  American  education  and  to  high- 
light its  strong  points.  The  Commission  has 
been  charged  with  the  following  responsibil- 
ities: 

It  will  review  and  synthesize  data  on  the 
quality  of  learning  in  the  Nation's  schools, 
both  public  and  private; 

It  wUl  examine,  compare,  and  contrast  the 
curricula,  standards,  and  expectations  of 
the  educational  systems  of  several  advanced 
countries  with  those  of  the  United  States; 

It  will  study  a  representative  sampling  of 
university  and  college  admission  standards; 

The  Commission  wUl  hold  hearings,  re- 
ceive testimony  and  expert  advice  on  efforts 
that  could  and  should  be  taken  to  foster 
high  levels  of  academic  excellence  in  the 
Nation's  schools,  colleges  and  universities; 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all. 

The  Commission  will  review  and  describe 
those  school  programs  that  are  recognized 
as  preparing  students  who  consistently 
attain  higher  than  average  scores  on  college 
entrance  examinations. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Commission  on  Excellence,  and,  as  I 
said,  probably  their  most  important  task 
will  be  to  find  out  and  tell  the  rest  of  us 
how  those  schools  who  consistently  turn  out 
top  students  are  doing  it.  We  need  to  know 
the  reasons  for  their  success. 

One  means  of  reaching  a  greater  level  of 
exceUence  is  through  the  application  of 
technology  to  teaching  methods.  The  inte- 
gration of  technology  into  the  learning  ex- 
perience can  provide  a  cohesive  thread 
which  will  upgrade  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

South  Carolina  has  set  an  exemplary 
record  in  the  use  of  television  as  a  supple- 
ment to  traditional  educational  materials. 
Pioneering  in  the  late  50's  in  the  use  of  that 
medium.  South  Carolina  educators  have 
been  successful  in  using  ETV  to  achieve 
educational  objectives. 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  exciting  new  fron- 
tiers leading  into  the  fantastic  world  of 
technology,  and  we  must  keep  pace  with 
progress  in  that  realm  if  education  is  to 
lead,  rather  than  follow,  civilization. 

But,  we  cannot  overlook,  nor  underesti- 
mate, the  importance  of  the  teacher-pupil 
relationship  in  the  learning  process.  The 
human  touch  provides  inspiration,  encour- 
agement, and  understanding,  which  we  all 
need  in  order  to  develop  our  mental  and 
physical  capabilities. 

Education  is  a  complex  universe  made  up 
of  many  worlds,  each  moving  in  its  own 
sphere.  The  interrelated  components  have  a 
contribution  to  make  toward  our  common 
goal  of  excellence. 

Teacher  colleges  move  in  one  orbit,  while 
administrators  and  classroom  teachers  func- 
tion in  another  world;  they  are  out  there 
working  in  the  trenches,  so  to  speak,  where 
the  real  world  exists.  Our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, guided  by  State  policies,  must  pre- 
pare school  personnel  for  that  real  world. 

According  to  Secretary  Bell,  the  most 
sweeping  challenge  in  education  has  to  do 
with  teacher  competence.  He  has  said  that 
the  States  must  change  their  policies  that 
relate  to  the  education,  certification,  promo- 
tion, reward,  and  retention  of  teachers.  At 
the  present  time,  only  16  States  require  ap- 
plicants for  teacher  certification  to  be 
tested  for  competency.  The  South  Carolina 
Legislature  has  just  passed  a  law  requiring 
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teachers  to  pass  the  National  Teachers' 
exam  for  certification. 

Surrounding  the  colleges  and  neighbor- 
hood schools  are  parents  and  the  communi- 
ty. Those  satellites  play  a  key  role  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  school.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
concluded  that  caring  parents  and  an  in- 
volved community  contribute  immeasurably 
to  the  success  of  a  school.  In  fact,  students 
are  more  highly  motivated  when  parents 
and  the  community  are  involved  in  school 
activities. 

Can  we  have  excellence  in  education?  Yes, 
if  we  make  that  our  expection  and  discipline 
ourselves  toward  that  goal. 

True  education  requires  discipline,  a  fine 
sense  of  selection,  discrimination  between 
what  is  worth  knowing  and  not  worth  know- 
ing, an  appreciation  of  the  mastery  of  skills 
before  frills. 

Teachers  are  not  social  reformers  charged 
with  remaking  society  or  finding  solutions 
to  social  ills.  Teachers  are  torch  bearers; 
they  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  that 
wisdom  is  made  up  of  the  components  of 
concrete  knowledge. 

The  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to 
help  each  student  master  basic  skills  in  lan- 
guage arts,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and 
science  so  that  he  is  able  to  go  on  from 
there  and  develop  his  particular  talent  to  its 
fullest  potential.  Anything  less  than  that 
falls  short  of  the  mark  of  excellence. 

Let  us  go  forward  toward  the  mark  of  our 
high  calling  and,  together,  achieve  that 
degree  of  mastery  in  education  deserving  of 
the  term  excellence.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  share  these,  thoughts  with  you.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure.^ 
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The  Senate  met  at  6  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Jesus,  may  we  remember  the  spirit- 
ual roots  from  which  our  Republic 
springs;  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
with  its  majestic  ethical  principles  and 
precepts  found  in  the  Bible.  We  thank 
Thee  for  that  which  we  hold  in  common 
with  Islam;  the  one  Holy  Lord  God  of 
the  Old  Testament;  father  Abraham  of 
whom  we  all  are  children :  Israel  through 
Isaac,  Islam  through  Ishmael,  Christian- 
ity through  Jesus  Christ;  and  Mt.  Sinai 
with  its  Ten  Commandments  of  Moses, 
the  basis  of  all  moral  order. 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  whei  we  are  blind 
or  indifferent  to  the  much  we  have  in 
common  and  magnify  that  which  divides 
and  destroys  to  the  great  delight  of  that 
consummate  deceiver  of  all  mankind, 
Satan.  Deliver  us,  gracious  God,  from  the 
attitude  that  makes  enemies  of  those 
with  whom  we  disagree.  Help  us  to  be 
faithful  to  our  distinctive  convictions 
without  compromise;  to  respect  that 
which  is  distinctive  about  others;  and  to 
obey  the  supreme  law  of  love  for  all.  We 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  Is  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. Amen. 


publican  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  in  colloquy  with  the 
majority  leader  in  the  House  and  the 
Speaker,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  House 
to  examine  the  progress  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  continuing  resolution  at 
9:30  p.m.  and  to  make  a  determination 
then  on  whether  the  House  will  remain 
in  session  during  the  night  to  receive 
the  conference  report  or  whether  it  will 
go  out  until  the  mornmg. 

Shortly,  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  recon- 
vene shortly  after  9:30  p.m. 

Since  the  House  must  act  first  on  the 
conference  report,  we  must  necessarily 
have  some  insight  about  their  plans  be- 
fore we  can  intelligently  plan  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness that  I  care  to  transact  this  evening. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
succeed  in  producing  a  document  which 
can  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
yet  this  evening. 

I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate,  and  I 
must  apologize  for  saying  so,  to  remain  in 
session  and  to  act  on  it  tonight,  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  need  for  the 
remainder  of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order;  and  before  I  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
cess, I  will  yield  in  order  that  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  may 
claim  his  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE— SECOND 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad' 
vised  by  Representative  Michel,  the  Re- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  consider  two  nominations  on  to- 
day's Executive  Calendar  on  page  2.  un- 
der Department  of  State — to  wit,  Milan 
D.  Bish,  of  Nebraska,  and  Elliott  Abrams, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  They  are  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  two  nominations  just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Percy)  .  The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Milan  D.  Bish,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Barbados,  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Saint  Lucia  and  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Saint  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Elliott  Abrams.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Hiunan  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  Elliott 
Abrams.  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  been 
appointed  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  He  is  a  fine  nominee  for 
that  post. 

Mr.  Abrams  has  liad  experience  on  the 
Hill  working  with  Senators  and  has  dis- 
played great  skill  and  understanding  of 
the  sort  of  problems  he  will  be  confront- 
ing in  his  new  post. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  admin- 
istration for  proceeding  to  make  a  very, 
very  fine  nomination  for  this  post.  We 
had  a  very  controversial  nomination 
earUer.  I  am  delighted  that  the  outcome 
of  that  process  has  been  a  man  who  I 
think  will  do  much  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  and  much  for  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  its  position  in  the 
world,  in  pursuit  of  better  human  rights 
for  all  people  everj'where. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senai:e  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legisluuive 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideratiwi  of  legislative 
business. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum  m 
connection  with  th?  introduction  of  leg- 
islation are  printed  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions. » 

Mr.  BAKLR.  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
unanimous-consent  requests  that  I 
should  like  to  put  and  I  ask  if  the  minor- 
ity leader  may  be  in  a  position  to  ap- 
prove them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  pleased  to  agree 
to  those  requests,  Mr.  President. 


BILL  HELD  AT  DESK— H.R.  4845 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  4845,  an 
act  to  designate  the  Robert  V.  Denney 
Federal  Building  and  Courthouse,  be  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  disposition. 
The  PP-ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RETURN  OF  BILL  TO 
SENATE— H.R.  3210 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  directed  to  ask  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate H.R.  3210.  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981,  together  with  accompanying 
pap)ers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  that  can  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  bus- 
iness to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  6:30 
p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  F-16'S  TO 
PAKISTAN 


Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  while 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  assistant  minority  leader, 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  are  on  the  floor, 
I  wonder  if  I  may  have  their  attention 
for  just  a  moment. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  of 
F-16's,  which  is  extremely  Important  to 
all  of  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
possible  to  get  clarification  of  what  we 
can  and  will  do,  but  I  should  like  to  indi- 
cate to  all  my  colleagues  that,  having 
spoken  with  Secretary  Haig  about  this 
important  matter,  he  has  expressed  an 
understanding  of  the  committee's  re- 
sponsible act-on  in  voting  decisively  to 
defeat  the  resolution  of  disapproval.  He 
has  expressed  the  understanding  that  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  after 
voting  down  a  similar  resolution,  has  de- 
cided not  to  bring  it  to  the  House  floor. 
Thus,  even  if  this  matter  were  to  pass 
the  Senate,  the  resolution  only  would 


pointlessly     embarrass     our     Pakistan 
iriends. 

Given  the  Importance  of  Pakistan  to 
our  long-term  strategy  for  bringing  se- 
curity in  that  area  and  to  our  global 
efforts  to  contain  Soviet  expansionism, 
I  believe  the  Senate  would  uphold  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Is  it  the  thinking  now  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  we  shall  try  to  bring 
this  up  formally,  or  will  it  just  be  brought 
up  in  such  a  way  that  Senators  can  dis- 
cuss their  feelings  on  it,  but  acceding 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  administration 
that  bringing  up  tlie  resolution  formally 
woUid  serve  no  purpose  whatsoever? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  in  response  to  his 
question  that  he  has  stated  the  situation 
correctly  when  he  says  that  the  House 
has  acted  on  th»s  in  terms  of  a  formal 
resolution  of  disapproval.  I  would  say 
that  there  could  be  very  positive  pur- 
poses served  by  bringing  it  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  (senators  would  realize  that 
there  was  not  the  political  importance 
that  could  be  attached  to  this  in  terms  of 
embarrassing  the  administration  or 
whatever  it  m^ght  be. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
administration  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
but  I  th.nk  we  might  get  a  vote  of  con- 
science, of  true  conviction,  on  the  sub- 
stantive issue.  That  is  why  I  have  pur- 
sued it  up  to  this  point  and  why  I  want 
to  continue  to  pursue  it.  In  fact,  I  may 
offer  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  that 
would  supersede,  in  a  sense,  not  the  legal 
aspects  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  but 
a  sense  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  State  this 
afternoon,  late.  In  that  personal  conver- 
sation, we  had  some  very  good  under- 
standing about  two  of  my  major  prob- 
lems. One  is  what  would  happen  if  there 
were  some  detonation  of  nuclear  weapon 
as  far  as  future  deliveries  are  concerned. 
The  other  issue  is  human  rights. 

I  had  very  excellent  response  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  I  assured  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  that  if,  soiuehow.  this 
could  be  put  in  a  communication  that 
would  assure  me  that  this  conversation 
was  more  than  coffee-cup  conversation 
and  that  it  did  represent  policy  that  may 
not  be  ready  for  public  discussion  or  pub- 
lic announcement  because  it  is  in  a  for- 
mulative  stage  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  would  satisfy  me  and  that  I  would 
not  raise  or  I  would  withdraw  from  pur- 
suing this  subject.  I  was  assured  that 
that  would  be  taken  up  immediately  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  indicated  the 
urgency  of  the  time  factor  and  so  forth. 
I  am  awaiting  a  response  to  that  dis- 
cussion and  if  it  should  follow  that  I  was 
given  certain  assurances  in  some  docu- 
mentation that  I  would  receive  on  any 
basis  they  selected— confidential  or 
otherwise — it  could  cause  me  to  reassess 
my  strategy  of  pursuing  this. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  think  we  have  some- 
thing far  more  here  than  the  legal  prob- 
lem in  a  resolution  of  disapproval.  We 
have  the  substantive  question  of  whether 
we  want  to  continue  to  expand  our  mili- 
tary and  arms-peddling  role  to  the  tune 


of  $4  billion  to  a  country  that  has  not 
yet  developed  an  infrastructure  that  is 
significant  enough  to  be  called  an  infra- 
structure or  a  sufficient  agriculture  base 
to  feed  their  own  people;  where,  2  years 
atjo,  that  same  Government  stood  by  and 
watched  our  Embassy  burn;  and  where 
two-thirds  of  that  army  is  on  tne  Indian 
border.  Not  on  the  Afghanistan  border, 
not  as  a  symbol  of  anti-Sovietism.  but 
on  the  Indian  border. 

There  are  political,  social,  economic, 
and  military  consequences  in  this  that 
I  think  have  a  far  greater  impact  on 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  that  part  of  the  world  and 
the  entire  world  than  merely  an  ad- 
ministration policy  that  is  evolving  or 
an  administration  foreign  policy  that 
may  not  yet  be  fully  defined. 

I  wish  to  have  input  in  that  formula- 
tion because.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  we 
have  followed  a  bankrupt  policy  too 
many  times  and  it  has  ended  up  with 
the  bloody  cost  of  lives  and  money.  I 
think  we  should  be  at  the  point  of  the 
starting  gate  where  we  raise  our  voices 
rather  than  wringing  our  hands  at  the 
fact  about  a  policy  we  may  disagree  with 
because  we  did  not  stand  up  at  the  time 
it  was  beginning  and  make  some  state- 
ment. 

I  have  heard  people  say  we  are  help- 
ing them  economically.  We  have  a  $100 
million  economic  aid.  What  kind  of  eco- 
nomic aid  is  it?  It  is  security  economic 
aid.  It  is  not  developmental  economic 
aid. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  refinements  of 
these  issues.  I  want  a  full  decision  of 
this  body,  if  I  am  not  able  to  acquire  the 
kind  of  commitment  in  documentation 
that  I  believe  really  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  issue  that  I  am  on.  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  at  this  point,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  that  I  am  an  an- 
tagonist of  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  on  Pakistan. 

I  just  want  to  get  the  kind  of  affirma- 
tion of  what  I  discussed  today  on  the 
telephone  in  some  k  nd  of  documenta- 
tion so  it  is  more  than  just  casual  chat. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  certainly  see  that 
the  administration  is  made  aware  of  the 
colloquies  heard  on  the  floor  tonight. 

I  do  know  the  deep  sense  of  conviction 
with  which  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  spoken  on  this  issue  and  the  sense 
of  victory  we  had  on  other  issues  that 
imperiled  this  Nation  in  the  past.  We 
joined  together  so  many  times  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  do  not  want  a  recur- 
rence. We  do  not  want  to  stumble  into 
another  situation  like  that. 

But  having  spent  many,  many  months 
on  this  issue  and  knowing  well  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  I  must  conclude 
the  major  ty  of  the  committee  is  correct 
in  supporting  the  administration. 

But  certainly  I  will  work  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  receiving 
assurances  from  the  administration  that 
we  are  proceeding  cautiously,  that  we 
have  set  goals,  objectives,  and  bench- 
marks by  which  we  can  gage  our  policy. 
This  is  in  essence  in  the  tradition  of  the 

I  assure  my  distinguished  colleague  I 
will  be  available  all  weekend  to  return 
once  we  dispose  of  the  urgent  matter  be- 
fore us  for  which  the  distinguished  chair- 


man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
directly  responsible.  I  stand  ready  to 
back  him  in  that  effort  and  to  take  up 
this  issue  of  Pakistan  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  say  I 
received  nothing  but  the  warmest,  finest 
cooperation  from  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for 
that  kind  of  cooperation  on  not  only  this 
issue  but  on  every  Issue  about  which  I 
expressed  a  concern. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  one  example. 
Does  the  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have  a  de- 
fined position  on  the  question  that  if 
there  should  be  some  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon  by  the  country  of  Pakis- 
tan at  some  future  time  what  would  be 
the  response  of  this  Nation  in  the  de- 
livery of  P-16's  that  are  part  of  this 
package  and  of  the  country  that  has 
indicated  that  it  wants  to  join  in  the 
building  of  an  Islamic  bomb,  of  a  coun- 
try that  is  led  by  a  dictator  who  has  in- 
dicated his  great  affection  and  his  close 
association  with  Colonel  Qadhafi  of 
Libya?  What  kind  of  a  real  assurance  or 
what  kind  of  a  position  does  this  coun- 
try have  in  that  relationship  in  that 
context? 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  position  is  the  same, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  as  every  other  Sen- 
ator in  the  Senate.  If  any  country  det- 
onated a  nuclear  device,  they  would  be 
immediately  suspended  from  economic 
and  military  assistance.  That  means 
Pakistan.  That  means  any  other  coun- 
try.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  adminis- 
tration's position? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  administration's 
position  will  have  to  be  determined  when 
we  adopt  this  law  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
send  that  bill  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature. I  will  certainly  transmit  to  the 
administration  the  strong  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senate.  They  are  already 
on  notice.  We  will  transmit  the  .strong 
feelings  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

But  the  reason  I  think  we  should  at 
this  time  enter  into  a  closer  relation- 
ship with  Pakistan  is  thev  feel  isolated 
they  feel  alone,  and  without  friends. 
They  see  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  sorhist'cated  weaponry  going  to  In- 
dia from  the  Soviet  Un'on  on  the  most 
lenient  terms.  The  Pakistanis  have  seen 
Prime  Minister  Ghandi  arrange  the 
purchase  of  several  hundred  of  the  most 
sophisticated  fighter  aircraft  in  the 
world  today,  the  Mig-23.  the  Mig-25 
and  the  Jaguars  of  Great  Britain.  Yet. 
Pakistan  has  much  less  sophisticated 
and  older  equipment. 

There  is  only  one  option  for  the  Paki- 
stan military  to  follow  if  they  are  cut  off 
from  conventional  forces.  But  if  we  have 
an  arrangement  and  are  working  with 
them  to  shore  up  their  conventional 
forces,  they  would  have  something  sig- 
nificant to  lose  if  they  detonate  a  nu- 
clear device.  Discouraging  the  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  is  the  hope  and 
I  believe  the  intention  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

But   I  will   try   to  determine   more 


clearly  the  administration's  position  on 
these  issues. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  one  mo- 
ment before  I  have  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
stated  my  case  really  more  eloquently 
than  I  have  stated  it  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  asked  the  question  what  is 
the  administration's  position.  If  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  correctly  he  said,  in 
effect,  there  is  no  position  at  the  mo- 
ment on  that  question,  that  it  will  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  do  not  know  their  po- 
sition, but  they  may  well  have  one. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right.  He  does  not 
know  of  a  position  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  than  waiting 
for  Congress  to  establish  a  foreign  policy 
position,  we  should  know  the  position 
of  the  administration  which  after  all  is 
constitutionally  the  major  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Executive.  The  President  has 
publicly  derided  and  condemned  the 
Senate  and  Congress  for  trying  to  play 
foreign  policy  rolemaker. 

Why  would  we  engage  in  the  commit- 
ment of  the  sale  of  arms  and  the  kind 
of  arms  like  the  F-16  until  we  knew  the 
position  of  the  admin'stration  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration? 

It  seems  like  we  are  putting  the  cart, 
and  in  this  case  the  F-16's.  before  the 
horse. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  answer  can  be  pro- 
vided now  on  reflection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  can  be. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  thought  process  is  a 
little  slower  after  no  sleen  for  how  many 
hours,  but  I  do  now  recall  that  when  the 
amendment,  banning  all  assistance  to 
any  country  that  detonates  a  nuclear  de- 
vise, was  put  forward  the  administration 
found  a  policy  which  applied  to  all  na- 
tions preferable  to  one  which  discrimi- 
nates between  states. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Again  let  me  pay  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  coUeagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle  for  the  deep  feel- 
ings they  have  about  this.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  different  judgments  and  opin- 
ions but  certainly  we  want  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  minority  in  this  regard  We 
will  certainly  take  this  into  account  when 
at  the  proper  time  this  issue  is  raised, 
whether  it  is  this  weekend  or  sometime  in 
the  future.  We  will  exhaust  this  subject 
with  the  administration  and  then  clearly 
formulate  what  our  position  would  be. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  strongly 
agree  with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  To  set  the  record 
straight,  I  note  that  the  cutofl  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  detonation  does  not 
apply  to  cash  sales. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I  did  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President, 
mav  I  say  one  word  before  the  Senator 
leaves? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
just  want  to  rise  to  express  my  total 


agreement  with  every  word,  thought,  and 
concern  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  seldom  find  a  Senator  saying 
exactly  what  I  would  like  to  say.  but  he 
did  in  this  case. 

I  totally  agree  with  his  very  deep  ap- 
prehensions about  the  situation  develop- 
ing in  Pakistan,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  intimately  on  this 
matter. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  his  concern  and  his  attention,  and  I 
also  thank  Senator  Pell  for  his. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  be  transacted 
at  this  moment,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
announcement  I  made  earlier  in  the  eve- 
ning I  intend  to  consult  with  the  Speaker 
and  with  the  minority  leader  in  the  House 
about  9:30  p.m.  in  order  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  schedule  the  activities  of  the 
Senate  and  to  make  a  further  announce- 
ment on  that  subject  without  undue 
delay. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  now  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  30  p.m. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  Senate, 
at  6:31  p.m.,  recessed  imtil  9:30  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflScer 
(Mr.  BoscHwiTz). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  there  now  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  9 :  45  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND   CONTINUING   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
once  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  continuing  resolution  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  agencies  and 
departments  of  Government  is  still  in 
progress,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  for 
much  of  the  night.  I  hope  they  are  mak- 
ing progress,  I  think  they  are  making 
prosress,  and  I  urge  them  to  make  prog- 
ress so  we  can  complete  this  matter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  have  been  advised  however,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 
The  Senate  carmot  act  on  the  conference 
report  in  any  event  until  the  House  acts. 
Under  the  procedures  of  the  Congress  the 
House  must  act  first  in  this  case. 

Shortly  I  will  ask  that  the  Senate  re- 
cess over  until  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  SATUR- 
DAY. NOVEMBER  21,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
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in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  hour? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Twelve  noon,  and  no  fur- 
ther negotiations  will  be  entertained. 

(Laughter.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
few  matters  that  must  yet  be  dealt  with 
or  Members  agree  that  we  will  deal  with 
them  later,  and  I  have  not  yet  teen  able 
to  reach  those  involved  in  those  matters. 
So  for  the  moment  while  I  try  to  reach 
them  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION,   HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  357 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  my 
vote  against  the  continuing  resolution 
reflects  my  judgment  of  three  major  is- 
sues associated  with  the  form  and  intent 
of  this  resolution. 

First,  the  passage  of  a  long-term  reso- 
lution to  finance  the  activities  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Government  is  an  unprece- 
dented dereliction  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. Such  resolutions  are  often 
needed  to  continue  the  operations  of 
some  Government  agencies  over  a  short 
period  between  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
until  the  regular  appropriations  are  en- 
acted. That  is  the  proper  use  of  this 
mechanism.  The  resolution  the  Senate 
approved,  however,  would  finance  not  one 
or  two  departments  or  agencies  for  a 
month,  but  every  single  agency  and  op- 
eration of  the  entire  Federal  Government 
for  a  minimum  of  6  full  months.  This  has 
never  been  done  before. 

Not  only  is  it  a  new  departure,  it  is 
unnecessary.  Contrary  to  the  Presidents 
assertions,  at  least  five  appropriations 
measures  have  been  considered  by  both 
Houses  and  are  being  delayed  by  the  Sen- 
ate leadership — one,  the  HUD  bill,  since 
September.  A  stopgap  bill  of  this  scope 
and  duration  would  not.  In  fact,  be 
needed  if  the  Senate  had  been  permitted 
to  act  on  those  nearly  concluded  bills. 
It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  this 
major  continuing  resolution  goes  bevond 
the  housekeeping  chore  of  maintaining 
Federal  operations  to  the  que.stion  of  pol- 
icy. But  the  proper  place  to  set  policy  In 
this  Nation  Is  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  a  responsible  dis- 
charge of  Congress  obligntlons  to  aban- 
don our  responsibility  to  appropriate 
funds  in  this  fashion. 

Second,  Majority  Leader  Baker's  ac- 
ross-the-board cut  of  $5.3  billion  in  non- 
defense,  discretionarv  spending  is  harsh 
and  irresponsible.  It  is  not  based  on  de- 
cisions about  specific  programs,  on  pri- 
orities established  hv  Corgress.  or  on  any 
analysis  of  the  differential  impact  of 
such  cuts.  It  is,  purely  and  simply,  a 


number  plucked  from  the  air  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  meet  an  unsubstanti- 
ated demand  for  further  cuts.  It  repre- 
sents neither  care,  nor  caution,  nor  con- 
sideration of  Its  further  effects  on  the 
Government  agencies  that  must  admin- 
ister the  programs,  on  the  States  which 
must  adiust  their  operations,  nor  on  the 
people  to  whom  services  are  provided 
through  these  programs. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  of  careful— and 
massive — budget-cutting,  where  individ- 
ual programs  were  judged  on  their 
merits,  where  priorities  were  argued  and 
finally  established,  where  the  compara- 
tive imoortance  of  different  Government 
and  public  goals  were  weighed  against 
each  other,  to  impose  a  further  sweep- 
ing, unconsidered  across-the-board  cut 
is  a  form  of  budgetary  demagoguery  that 
I  could  not  endorse. 

And  last,  but  most  imoortant.  the 
sweeping  authority  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  individual  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  priorities  is  a 
massive  abdication  of  the  constitutional 
resconsibilitv  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  public  funds.  It  substitutes 
the  judgment  of  one  individual  for  the 
joint  decisions  of  535  Members  of  the 
legislature.  It  effectively  negates  the 
process  of  hearings,  committee  consid- 
eration of  agency  requests  and  congres- 
sional consensus  that  is  embodied  in  the 
regular  aporopriations  bills.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  entire  budget  process  in 
which  Congress  attempts  to  define  na- 
tional priorities,  to  ad'udicate  differ- 
ences and  to  establish  fiscal  policy  for 
the  Nation. 

Each  of  these  issues  has  Imolications 
which  I  believe  are  important  to  the 
institutional  role  of  the  Congress  and 
equally  imoortant  to  the  Nation. 

A  long-term  "temporary"  spendinnt 
resolution  such  as  this  one  provides 
neither  an  adeouate  forum  nor  the  time 
to  debate  each  significant  item  thor- 
oughly. It  commits  the  Government  to 
ooerate  at  fieures  which  are  the  "lower 
of"  1981  figures,  or  a  House-passed  bill 
which  the  Senate  may  or  may  not  en- 
dorse, or,  in  this  case,  a  figure  the  Pres- 
ident imnoses.  There  are  issues  on  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  different  spending  prefer- 
ences. Those  differences  should  be  re- 
conciled in  Senate-House  conferences  so 
that  the  institutional  biases  or  predelic- 
tions  of  one  or  another  body  do  not  rule 
unchecked.  Stopgap  spending  resolutions 
do  not  permit  such  a  rational  outcome. 

A  stopgap  spending  resolution  of  this 
nature  demonstrates  a  lack  of  w'U  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
majority  leadershio  to  let  the  Senate 
make  the  choices  it  must  make. 

Since  March  of  this  year,  the  admin- 
istration has  presented  so  many  budget 
preferences,  has  agreed  to  so  many  mod- 
ifications of  its  demands,  has  reneged 
on  so  many  of  those  agreements,  and  has 
&-,ked  for  "cuts"  based  on  so  many  ques- 
tionable assumptions  that  it  is  very  un- 
clear what  exactly  the  President  is  now 
demanding  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  cut  spending  by  $2  billion 
more  than  he  asked  in  March.  We 
changed  his  spending  preferences — 
changes  he  and  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man said  were  acceptable  as  long  as  the 


overall  spending  ceiling  was  not 
breached.  It  has  not  been  breached.  The 
individual  appropriation  bills  making 
their  way  through  the  House  and  this 
body  are  below  the  budget  resolution  that 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress.  That  res- 
olution was  endorsed  by  the  President  as 
a  major  victory  in  July. 

In  September  It  was  not  enough.  The 
President  asked  for  $13  billion  in  further 
cuts  and  tax  increases.  He  has  since  sent 
to  the  Congress  neither  the  specific  cuts 
he  mentioned  nor  the  tax  increases.  He 
simply  indicated  he  wants  all  domestic 
spending  cut  by  12  percent,  regardless  of 
what  level  it  now  Is  at,  regardless  of  what 
cuts  have  already  been  made.  And  he  has 
asked  that  this  12  percent  cut  be  made, 
not  from  the  agreed-upon  budget — a 
budget  that  had  the  agreement  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
In  July — but  from  his  March  budget,  a 
budget  whose  basis  was  unclear  then  and 
has  since  had  serious  doubt  cast  on  it  by 
Mr.  Stockman  himself. 

The  Senate  leadership  has  not  en- 
dorsed this  spending  cut.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  chosen  to  make 
other,  more  selective  reductions  In 
spending.  And  the  President  himself  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not.  in  fact,  be 
asking  for  specific  cuts  until  January, 
nor  for  tax  increases,  either.  He  has 
asked  Congress  to  find  $13  billion  to  move 
toward  a  1 984  balanced  budget  goal  that 
he  has  himself  abandoned.  He  has  re- 
jected the  option  of  making  the  com- 
ponents of  that  $13  billion  clear  now, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Yes,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  still  ex- 
pected to  find  the  money  within  fiscal 
1982. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  has 
repeatedly  threatened  to  veto  any  bill 
that  busts  the  budget.  He  has  refused  to 
make  clear  just  which  budget  it  is  that 
Congress  ought  not  bust. 

My  concern  about  this  kind  of  budg- 
etary confusion  goes  beyond  the  concern 
that  programs  I  value  are  being  sacri- 
ficed for  inadequate  reasons.  It  goes,  in- 
stead, to  the  heart  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Government  in  our  domestic 
system  and  our  people. 

Americans  must  trust  their  Govern- 
ment if  it  Is  to  work.  Without  public 
trust,  no  fiscal  policy  can  be  written  that 
will  represent  any  kind  of  consensus.  No 
national  priorities  can  be  set  that  reflect 
public  perceptions.  And  no  foundation 
exists  on  which  Government  can  ask  its 
people  to  accept  hardships  and  sacrifices 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  goal. 

We  risk  undermining  that  trust  when 
we  treat  the  programs  which  affect  mil- 
lions of  Americans'  lives  with  the  cavalier 
disregard  which  characterizes  the  ad- 
ministration's apr  roach  to  the  budget.  A 
stopgap  spending  resolution,  whose  only 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  illusion  of 
budgetary  restraint  when  the  reality  Is 
otherwise,  simply  undermines  the  public 
confidence  in  the  Government  and  the 
Congress. 

Americans  are  well  aware  that  the 
major  cause  moderating  Inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  is  the  recess  on  wh'ch  has 
increased  to  8.5  million  the  number  of 
their  fellow  citizens  out  of  work.  They 
are  equally  well  aware  that  the  wild  surge 
in  interest  rates  and  the  fall  in  the  bond 


market  this  summer  reflected  concern 
about  misleading  budgetary  claims  by 
the  administration. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
this  massive  stopgap  funding  bill  except 
the  need  to  preserve  a  veneer  of  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senate  majority 
where  no  agreement,  in  fact,  exists. 

I  am  willing  to  remain  in  session,  to 
stay  late  at  night  and  to  work  on  the  in- 
dividual appropriations  bills  in  an  order- 
ly and  expeditious  fashion.  I  am  willing 
to  meet  earlier  in  January  to  make  cer- 
tain the  appropriations  process— now 
well  imder  way— is  properly  concluded. 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  give  my  assent  to 
a  stopgap  resolution  that  simply  reflects 
the  majority's  desire  to  avoid  hard 
choices  and  to  subject  those  decisions  to 
the  judgment  of  the  full  Senate. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  the  summer,  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  fiscally  expan- 
sionary Reagan  economic  plan  was  on  a 
collision  course  with  its  own  tight  mone- 
tary policy,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
spending  cuts  would  be  considered  re- 
gardless of  which  side  of  the  aisle  they 
emanated  from. 

During  debate  on  this  resolution.  Sen- 
ator Sasser  offered  an  amendment  that 
would  have  cut  between  $4  and  $6  billion 
In  spending  by  making  reductions  in 
Federal  employee  travel,  by  reducing  the 
political  appointees'  payroll  as  well  as  the 
career  civil  service,  by  making  real  cuts 
in  agencies'  film-making  programs,  pub- 
lications programs,  in  public  relations 
offices,  and  in  consultants'  contracts. 

A  lengthy  and  persuasive  legislative 
record  has  established  that  spending  on 
such  secondary  items  consumes  enormous 
amounts  of  tax  doUars.  During  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1980,  in  fact.  Candidate 
Reagan  cited  these  facts  and  claimed 
that  the  entire  Federal  budget  could  be 
b£danced  by  cutting  just  this  kind  of 
waste.  It  has  been  calculated  that  travel 
allowances  alone  would  keep  20.000  indi- 
viduals aloft  365  days  a  year.  This  kind  of 
spending  is  precisely  the  Icind  of  spending 
that  it  makes  sense  to  cut.  It  takes  noth- 
ing from  essential  defense  needs.  It  takes 
nothing  from  the  social  safety  net.  It  cuts 
nothing  from  real  services.  It  cuts  agency 
self-aggrandizement  and  agency  self- 
promotion. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a 
party-line  vote,  not  because  it  lacked 
logic,  or  because  it  could  not  have  been 
done,  or  because  it  would  have  seriously 
imdermined  the  ability  of  government 
to  fimction.  It  was  rejected  solely  be- 
cause it  was  offered  by  a  Democrat. 

Yet,  the  very  same  evening,  we  were 
faced  with  a  4-percent  across-the-board 
cut  in  nondefense,  discretionary  spend- 
ing; a  cut  so  massive,  so  vaguely  defined, 
so  uncircumscribed  by  any  deference  to 
commonsense  or  budgetary  responsibil- 
ity, that  it  simply  exposes  the  Congress 
to  ridicule.  This  massive  cut  would  come 
from  all  programs,  whether  they  had 
been  protected  from  earlier  cuts,  such  as 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  pro- 
gram, or  whether  they  had  already  been 
cut  to  the  bone,  such  as  low-income  fuel 
assistance,  which  was  cut  by  $200  million 
from  last  year's  funding  level. 

This  is  not  a  carefully  circumscribed 
cut  that  would  take  from  waste  or  focus 
on  secondary  activities;  it  would  take  as 
much  from  the  programs  that  finance 


education  for  disadvantaged  children 
and  handicapped  as  it  would  from  the 
costs  of  the  tobacco  subsidy  or  the  peanut 
allotment  program. 

By  what  logic  or  consistency  or  com- 
passion or  commonsense  can  we  treat 
the  cost  of  subsidizing  major  energy 
companies  in  their  search  for  alterna- 
tive fuels  the  same  as  we  treat  programs 
which  extend  medical  care  to  rural  com- 
mimitics.  This  cut  treats  them  iden- 
tically. 

The  Congress  spent  the  better  part  of 
this  year  maJcing  judgments  and  weigh- 
ing competing  claims  on  government  to 
achieve  a  budget  resolution  and  a  spend- 
ing guide  that  meets  the  need  for  fiscal 
restraint  and  rationally  reflects  the 
needs  of  our  society  and  the  priority 
concerns  of  our  people.  To  negate  that 
effort,  to  ignore  that  work  in  a  futile 
chose  after  arbitrary  and  arguable  dol- 
lar savings  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
entire  process  by  which  the  Congress 
makes  spending  decisions  and  accepts  or 
rejects  programs. 

The  Senate  leadership  could  not  accept 
a  cut  of  $4  to  $6  billion  that  was  limited 
to  demonstrably  second-priority  activi- 
ties. But  it  could  and  did  insist  on  the 
right  to  make  a  purported  savings  of  $5.3 
billion  across  the  board,  exempting 
every  single  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  from  the  putting  greens  on 
military  bases  to  the  film-making  efforts 
of  the  Pentagon.  The  Senate  leadership 
could  not  accept  a  reduction  in  political 
appointees,  but  it  could  and  did  accept  a 
cut  that  takes  as  much  from  elderly  pro- 
grams as  it  does  from  the  owners  of  to- 
bacco allotments. 

I  refuse  to  be  party  to  such  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  Congress'  responsibilities 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ad- 
ditional savings  the  President  demanded 
in  September  are  not  warranted  by  in- 
action on  the  part  of  the  Congress — as  he 
has  charged.  They  are  not  warranted  to 
reach  a  1984  balanced  budget,  a  goal  he 
has  abandoned. 

When  Congress  made  its  spending  cuts 
earlier  this  year,  it  recognized  that  the 
administration's  figures  for  the  economy 
were  optimistic.  That  was  made  even 
more  clear  when  the  social  security  cuts 
were  advauiced  on  the  basis  of  pessimistic 
assumptions.  Yet,  we  are  now  asked  to 
make  drastic  cuts  in  real  programs  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  make  the  real  world 
conform  to  an  unreal  series  of  economic 
projections  whose  only  justification  was 
to  sell  the  American  public  on  the  need 
for  cutting  the  budget. 

I  did  not  need  those  phony  budget 
projections  to  vote  for  spending  re- 
straint. I  have  voted  to  reduce  needless 
spending  since  last  year,  and  I  expect  to 
keep  on  doing  so.  But  I  will  not  be  party 
to  a  heedless  and  harmful  cut  designed 
to  bolster  patently  false  economic  as- 
sumptions and  projects. 

The  forces  that  are  bringing  the  budg- 
et further  out  of  balance  than  either  the 
Congress  or  the  administration  want  to 
see  would  be  better  addressed  by  efforts 
to  bring  interest  rates  down  than  by 
making  cuts  in  programs  which  have,  for 
the  greatest  part,  already  been  substan- 
tially reduced. 

Most  importantly,  I  could  not  support 
this  across-the-board  slashing  because  it 


contained  as  well  a  pernicious  provision 
which  totally  abandons  the  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  setting  spending 
levels,  abandons  any  pretense  of  Con- 
gressional responsibility  for  program  re- 
view or  oversight,  and  awards  to  the 
executive  branch  unfettered  authority 
to  cut  any  individual  program  by  a  full 
5  percent  in  accordance  with  its  own 
dictates  of  need  and  its  own  perceptions 
of  priority. 

An  administration  which  believes  that 
energy  conservation  is  a  low  priority 
item,  which  believes  that  environmen- 
tal protection  can  well  stand  further  re- 
ductions, and  which  support  a  nuclear 
power  program  that  has  lost  the  backing 
of  the  private  nuclear  industry — all  in 
the  face  of  substantial  public  opinion  to 
the  contrary—ought  not  be  given  carte 
blanche  to  cut  further  into  domestic  pro- 
grams simply  because  the  Senate  lacks 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  decide 
whether  and  where  any  further  cuts 
should  be  made. 

There  is  simply  no  basis  for  Congress 
to  abdicate  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities in  this  fashion.  The  stopgap 
funding  resolution  ought  to  be  a  stop- 
gap. Instead,  the  Senate  majority  has 
transformed  it  into  a  blank  check  in  a 
vain  effort  to  shed  its  shared  responsi- 
bility and  to  evade  public  disapproval  of 
more  spending  cuts.  That  is  not  only  po- 
litical expediency  at  its  worst,  it  is  con- 
stitutionally questionable. 

Congress  has  erected  and  has  at- 
tempted to  make  operate  a  budget 
process  which  is  designed  to  help  it  make 
decisions  about  national  priorities,  in 
consultation  with  the  executive  branch. 
That  entire  process  might  as  well  not 
exist  if  we  are  simply  going  to  give  the 
executive  a  modified  line-item  veto  over 
individual  programs  in  the  manner  of 
the  Baker  amendment. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration misused  the  impoimdment  au- 
thority of  the  executive  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  de  facto  line-item  veto.  Con- 
gress, after  a  lengthy  and  difficult 
process  of  court  decisions,  and  legisla- 
tive action,  finally  developed  the  budget 
process  which  gives  both  branches  of 
Goverrunent  adequate  input  into  spend- 
ing priorities  and  decisions.  The  process 
has  been  subjected  to  intense  strains  tliis 
year  to  accommodate  the  administra- 
tion's speeded-up  timetable  of  budgetary 
adjustments.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
stretched  to  accomplish  legislative  goals 
for  which  it  was  never  designed. 

But  this  amendment  takes  an  impor- 
tant further  step  and  brings  into  serious 
question  the  entire  budget  process  which 
has  been  so  laboriously  developed  and 
nurtured  by  the  Congress.  Its  loss  would 
be  a  severe  setback  for  the  cause  of 
congressional  fiscal  responsibility  in  the 
long  term.  And  its  weakening,  by  this 
provision  of  the  Baker  amendment, 
represents  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Congress  ability  to  exercise  its  proper 
functions  that  can  only  help  further  un- 
dermine the  consensus  for  any  kind  of 
fiscal  restraint  or  responsible  fiscal 
policymaking  in  the  future. 

I  very  much  regret  this  outcome.  It 
is  not  an  outcome  in  which  I  take  any 
pride.  And  in  the  long  term,  it  is  an 
outcome  that  may  well  cloud  the  posi- 
tive achievements  of  this  Congress. 
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DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  BLACKWELL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday,  South  Carolina  and  par- 
ticularly the  Pee  Dee  area  of  the  State, 
lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens  with  the 
death  of  WQliam  H.  Blackwell  of  Flor- 
ence. 

Bill  Blackwell  was  a  native  South 
Carolinian  and  practiced  law  in  Florence 
for  the  past  32  years  as  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Wright,  Scott,  BlackweU.  and 
Powers.  A  person  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual ability.  Mr.  Blackwell  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Wofford  College 
and  an  honor  graduate  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  School  of  Law. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  his 
country  as  an  officer  in  the  86th  Fighter 
Group  in  North  Africa  and  Europe.  Later 
he  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  Blackwell  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Helene  Carpenter  Blackwell  of 
Florence,  and  by  two  lovely  daughters. 
Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Ervin  of  Charleston  and 
Miss  Hayden  BlackweU  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 
To  these  ladies.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  as  hus- 
band and  father,  as  a  practicing  attor- 
ney, and  as  an  active  and  concerned 
citizen.  Bill  Blackwell  made  countless 
contributions  toward  enhancing  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  Florence 
and  the  greater  Pee  Dee  area. 

Additionally,  his  diligence  and  great 
personal  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
everyday  responsibilities  won  him  the 
esteem  not  only  of  his  colleagues  but  all 
those  who  were  privileged  to  come  into 
contaujt  with  him. 

Persevering  through  a  long  illness.  Bill 
Blackwell  demonstrated  in  sickness  and 
in  death  the  great  faith  and  courage 
which  he  consistently  displayed  through- 
out his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  an  articie  on  Mr.  Blackwell 
from  the  November  16  edition  of  the 
Florence  Morning  News  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Florence  Attorney  Dies  at  65 

Florence  attorney  William  Hayden  Black- 
well  died  Sunday  In  a  local  hospital  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  65. 

Funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  In  Cen- 
tral United  Methodist  Church.  Burial  will 
be  In  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  directed  by 
Waters  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  BlackweU  was  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Wright.  Scott,  Blackwell  and  Powers 
and  was  a  practicing  attorney  for  32  years, 
soeclallzlng  in  contract,  Insurance,  corpora- 
tion, real  estate,  wills,  trusts  and  estates. 

He  retired  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reser^-e  and  served  on  active 
duty  as  an  air  combat  intelligence  officer  in 
the  86th  Fighter  Group  in  North  Africa  and 
Europe  during  World  War  II. 

Born  in  Pacolet.  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
William  Joseph  and  Eva  Genoble  Blackwell. 
He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  from 
Wofford  College  and  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Blackwell  was  the  Florence  Young  Man 
of  the  Year  in  1950  and  president  of  the 
Florence  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1952.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Florence  Klwanis  Club  in  1958. 
he  was  a  member  of  The  Judicial  Council  of 
South  Carolina,  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  member  and  past  president  of  the  Flo- 


rence County  Bar  Association.  He  was  also  a 
past  chairman  of  the  Central  United  Metho- 
dist Church  Board  of  Stewards,  past  presi- 
dent of  The  Friends  of  Francis  Marion  Col- 
lege, past  chairman  of  The  Francis  Marlon 
College  Foundation  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Security  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Blackwell  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Directors  at  Peoples  Bank  of  South 
Carolina  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  both  the  Florence  Museum  and 
firuce  Hospital. 

On  Dec.  21.  1978.  Blackwell  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  Francis 
Marion  College. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helene  Car- 
penter Blackwell  of  Florence:  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Daniel  E.  (Anne)  Ervin  of  Charleston 
and  Miss  Hayden  Blackwell  of  Mt.  Pleasant; 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  W.  Judson  Sloan  of  Lyman 
and  Mrs.  Rod  Berry  of  Pacolet. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Building 
Fund  at  Central  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  Blackwell  Fund  at  St.  Mary's  College 
in  Raleigh.  N.C..  or  The  BlackweU  Scholar- 
ship Fund  at  Francis  Marlon  College. 


CONFIRMATION  HEARING  STATE- 
MENT OP  ELLIOT  ABRAMS  POINTS 
OUT  NEED  FOR  GENOCIDE  RATIFI- 
CATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  heard  testimony  from 
Elliot  Abrams.  President  Reagan's  nomi- 
nee for  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs.  The  committee 
subsequently  approved  Mr.  Abrams* 
nomination  by  a  vote  of  13  to  zero. 

Mr.  Abrams"  opening  statement  pre- 
sented several  important  issues.  Em- 
phasizing the  long  tradition  of  support 
for  human  rights  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Abrams  said : 

But  the  role  of  human  rights  In  our  foreign 
policy  dates  not  from  1977,  but  from  1776. 
The  United  States  was  found  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  and  as  the  President 
recently  said.  "The  promotion  of  liberty  has 
always  been  a  central  element  of  our  nation's 
foreign  policy." 

Mr.  Abrams  perceived  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  human  rights  issues  in 
a  complex  world  where  the  degree  to 
which  governments  respect  political 
freedoms  varies  greatly.  Again,  he  cited 
the  President,  this  time  describing  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  in  today's 
world : 

We  will  speak  up  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  we  will  try  to  help  Its  friends. 
We  will  encourage  those  who  seek  freedom, 
not  least  by  telling  the  simple  truth  of  their 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to 
oppress  them. 

Finally.  Mr.  Abrams  stated  the  two 
rules  upon  which  he  aims  to  base  his 
efforts  to  promote  and  protect  human 
rights  in  American  foreign  policy:  the 
need  for  truth  and  the  need  for  effective 
action.  In  his  statement,  he  stressed  the 
moral  obligation  to  be  truthful  in  dealing 
with  human  rights  affairs. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Abrams  referred 
to  the  need  to  choose  a  course  of  action 
with  a  "practical  goal  in  mind:  How  can 
we  help?" 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  would  address  all  of  the 
issues  raised  by  Mr.  Abrams.  As  an  affir- 
mation of  the  value  of  human  life  and 


human  rights,  the  treaty  certainly  con- 
tinues the  tradition  of  promoting  human 
rights  and  liberty  which  has  its  source, 
as  Mr.  Abrams  pointed  out,  "not  from 
1977,  but  from  1776." 

Through  its  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty,  the  United  States  would 
make  a  decisive  movement  toward  speak- 
ing up  against  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Finally,  ratification  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vides an  obvious  answer  to  Mr.  Abrams' 
question,  "How  can  we  help?"  How  much 
more  practical  an  act  is  there  than  the 
ratification  of  a  convention  which  would 
join  the  United  States  with  over  80  other 
nations  in  an  international  agreement 
which  legally  asserts  the  value  of  human 
life. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Abrams  stated: 

How  can  we  help  to  expand  the  frontiers  of 
liberty  by  an  inch  or  by  a  mile?  Our  aim  must 
never  be  simply  to  make  us  feel  good  or 
others  feel  bad;  It  must  be  to  defend  and  to 
promote  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  is  consistent  with 
all  of  the  principles  which  tmderlie  our 
Nation.  Ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
expand  the  frontiers  of  liberty  not  by  an 
inch  or  a  mile,  but  incalculably. 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  20,  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  November  20. 
1981.  received  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  1211)  to  extend  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  for  1  year,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate,  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Broyhill,  and 
Mr.  Lent  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
olution, with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
multinational  force  and  observers  to  imple- 
ment the  treaty  of  peace  between  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4144>  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes;  it  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21.  24.  29.  40.  59. 
60.  61.  and  66  to  the  bill,  and  has  agreed 
thereto:  it  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered l-l.  17.  18,  33,  47,  52.  57.  and  64 
to  the  bill,  and  has  agreed  thereto,  each 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate :  and  that 
it  insists  upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23 
to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  357)  making  further  continuing  ap- 


propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes;  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Shith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
GmN,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Rob- 
iNSON.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  3663.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  IV 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  regulation  of  motor  car- 
riers of  passengers: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Building 
and  Courthouse  in  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse";  and 

H.R.  4879.  An  act  to  clarify  the  treatment 
of  International  banking  facility  deposits 
for  purposes  of  deposit  insurance  assess- 
ments and  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  mortgage  loan  purchase  authority  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  section  451(a)  of  Public  Law 
96-374,  the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  House,  vice 
Mr.  Obey,  resigned. 

ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4522.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6 :  30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3567)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes;  asks  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Shamansky, 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  GiLMAN,  and  Mrs.  Holt  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  3663.  An  &ct  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  4879.  An  act  to  Clarify  the  treatment 
of  international  banking  facility  deposits  for 
purposes  of  deposit  insurance  assessments 
and  to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the 
mortgage  loan  purchase  authority  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 


HOUSE  BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk  by  imanimous  consent: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse  in  Lincoln  Nebr.,  as  the  "Robert 
V.  Denny  Federal  Building  and  Courthouse." 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  announced  that  on  today, 
November  20,  he  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

H.R.  3454.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  for  the  Intelli- 
gence Community  Staff,  and  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  3484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington  (Rept.  No. 
97-277) . 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  while  re- 
I>orting  H.R.  3484,  as  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  minute  and  note  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  Senator  McClure  on  be- 
half of  this  legislation.  Senator  Mc- 
Clure introduced  S.  1228,  the  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  which  contains  virtu- 
ally identical  provisions  to  H.R.  3484,  to 
encourage  efforts  to  mint  precious  metal 
legal  tender  coins  whose  sales  would  ben- 
efit the  taxpayer.  I  appreciate  and  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  efforts  on  this  legislation. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 


Rickey  Dale  James,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Oommlsslon 
for  a  term  of  9  years; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Edgar  Read.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and  president  of 
the  Mississippi  River  CommLsslon:  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Hugh  Granville  Robinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
US  Army,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Samuel 
Kem.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS.  Army,  to  be  members 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  28  June  1879  (21  Stat.  37) 
(33  use.  642). 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  Johnstone.  Jr..  557-40- 
6246,  Col.  Paul  Bazllwlch.  Jr .  ie9-26-«517. 
and  Col.  Paul  Frederick  Kavanaugh.  003-26- 
7792.  all  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be 
members  of  the  CalUomla  Debris  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  I  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  1  March  1893  (27 
Stat.  507)   (33  U.S.C.  661). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  CommlttM  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-7.  Treaty  o'.  Extradition 
Between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
June  24,  1980  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-33); 

Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-8.  Treaty  of  Extradition 
Between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  signed  at  Washington  on  Sep- 
lemt)cr  14,  1979   (Ex.  Rept.  97-34); 

Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-11.  Treaty  on  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  Between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  signed  at 
Washington  on  August  20.  1980  (Ex.  Rept. 
97-35):  and 

Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-16.  Treaty  on  Mutual 
Legal  Assistance  Between  the  United  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  to- 
gether with  a  related  exchange  of  notes, 
signed  at  The  Hague  on  June  12.  1981  (Ex. 
Rept.  97-36) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By    Mrs.    KASSEBAUM    (for    herself. 

Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Durenbercer,    Mr. 

Gr.isslet,   Mr.   Bumpers,   Mr.   Exon 

and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 

Railroad   Restructuring   Act   and   th?   Rock 

Island  Transition  and  Employee  Assistance 

Act   to   facilitate   the   purchase  of   lines  of 

bankrupt  carriers  to  provide  for  continued 

rail  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Specter  and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  1880.  A  bin  to  amend  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Abo- 
NOR,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr 
Bvrdick.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr 
Percy.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 

STENNIS.       Mr.       DrRENBERCER.       Mr. 

Pressler,     Mr.    ScHMiTT    and    Mr. 

RIECLE) : 

S.  1881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  to  honor  the 
dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Warner  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  Mr 
Randolph.  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Oolc- 
WATER.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  )  : 
S.J.  Res.  130.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  22.  1982.  the  250th  anniversary  of 
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the  birth  of  George  Washington,  a  "D&y  of 
National  Celebration.";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Durenbercek, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  1879.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  the  Rock 
Island  Transition  and  Employee  Assist- 
ance Act  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
lines  of  bankrupt  carriers  to  provide  for 
continued  rail  services  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

MILWATTKKE    SAILBOAO    AND    ROCK    ISLAND    RAIL- 
ItOAD  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
service  over  the  Rock  Island  rail  system 
continues  to  be  an  economic  lifeline  to 
the  Midwest,  providing  an  essential, 
energy-efficient  means  of  transporting 
huge  volumes  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products. 

Mr.  President,  almost  2  years  ago,  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  system  was  con- 
fronting the  imminent  expiration  of  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  di- 
rected service  order  covering  thousands 
of  miles  of  essential  rail  lines.  Over  5,000 
railroad  employees  were  faced  with  the 
loss  of  their  jobs.  Recognizing  the  crucial 
need  for  continued  rail  operations  and 
the  threatening  nature  of  these  condi- 
tions. Congress  passed  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  Act.  This  legislation  was  in- 
tended to  expedite  the  transfer  of  es- 
sential rail  lines  to  interested  carriers 
and  shippers. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  Act,  our  hopes  have  been 
dashed  by  a  series  of  court  challenges. 
Although  the  Supreme  Court  will  soon 
deal  with  the  labor  protection  question 
which  Is  currently  pending  before  it, 
numerous  obstacles  impede  the  process 
of  selling  portions  of  the  line  to  bona  fide 
purchasers.  Efforts  to  negotiate  with  the 
estate  have  been  constantly  thwarted  to 
the  detriment  of  shippers,  jobless  rail 
employees,  and  Rock  Island  creditors. 

Without  rail  service,  grain,  fertilizer 
and  other  products  will  move  slowly  and 
more  expensively.  For  example,  the  per 
bushel  cash  price  offered  to  farmers  if 
grain  must  be  trucked  is  5  cents  to  17 
cents  below  the  rail  rate.  An  indicator  of 
the  importance  of  the  Rock  Island  comes 
from  the  Kansas  City  board  of  trade 
which  has  estimated  the  dollar  value  of 
the  grain  that  passes  through  elevators 
served  by  the  Rock  at  over  $950  million. 
In  Kansas,  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total 
commercial  grain  storage  capacity  is 
served  by  the  Rock. 

In  order  to  provide  a  means  for  over- 
coming the  roadblocks  in  the  current 
process,  I  am,  today,  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  vest  new  authority 
in  the  ICC  to  insure  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  served.  As  matters  now  stand, 
if  a  prospective  purchaser  offers  a  price 
there  is  no  mechanism  for  determining 
a  reasonable  price  and  thereby  facilitat- 
ing the  sale  of  the  line. 

Certainly,  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  creditors  must  be  accounted  for. 
However,  their  rights  can  be  met  without 


negatively  infringing  on  the  public  inter- 
est. Ideally,  good  faith  negotiations  be- 
tween the  trustee  and  prospective  pur- 
chasers would  result  in  continued  serv- 
ice. Recent  events  suggest  that  this  may 
never  occur. 

Under  my  bill,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  a  financially  responsible  person  has 
made  a  bona  fide  offer  for  a  reasonable 
price  which  has  been  rejected  by  the 
trustee,  and  if  subsequent  negotiations 
fail  to  reach  agreement  within  60  days 
on  the  amount  of  the  sale,  the  Commis- 
sion may  determine  a  reasonable  pur- 
chase price. 

This  shall  not  be  less  than  net  liqui- 
dation value  of  the  line  and  this  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  unless 
the  purchaser  withdraws  his  offer  within 
10  days  of  the  ICC  decision.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  courts  to  approve  the  sale  as 
long  as  the  purchase  price  is  not  less 
than  required  as  a  constitutional  mini- 
mum. In  order  to  insure  a  smooth  tran- 
sition of  service  in  the  interim,  the  bill 
clarifies  the  ICC's  authority  to  issue 
service  orders  imtil  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion or  liquidation  is  approved  by  the 
ICC  and  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  interest  de- 
mands a  binding,  expedited  transfer 
process — one  where  the  tender  of  bona 
fide  offers  for  purchase  will  result  in  a 
sale  and  one  that  will  serve  the  essen- 
tial transportation  needs  of  the  public 
while  remaining  cognizant  of  constitu- 
tional considerations.  This  leglslatimi 
addresses  these  concerns  by  promoting 
the  continuation  of  service  which  is  so 
vital  to  shippers  and  to  the  communities 
that  depend  on  an  efficient  and  profitable 
farm  economy. 

I  am  confident  this  legislation  will  ac- 
commodate the  competing  concerns  of 
those  parties  involved  in  negotiations  for 
purchase  of  lines  of  bankrupt  carriers 
and  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  insure  that 
public  interest  is  served. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  Senator  Dole,  who  has  worked  very 
hard  to  protect  economic  interests 
throughout  the  Midwest,  and  by  Sena- 
tors  DURENBERGER.    BUMPERS,    PaCKWOOD, 

and  Grassley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1879 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Milwaukee  Railroad  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  Amendments  Act." 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  Is  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  assure  service  over  the 
lines  of  bankrupt  carriers  In  Instances  where 
rail  carriers  are  willing  to  provide  service 
over  such  lines  and  financially  responsible 
persons  are  willing  to  purchase  the  lines  for 
continued  rail  operations. 

CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  it 
Is  in  the  public  Interest  (1)  to  clarify  the 
Commission's  existing  authority  to  consider 
purchase  applications  and  to  issue  orders  in- 
volving temporary  authority;  (2)  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the 


sale  of  lines  of  bankrupt  carrier.o  to  finan- 
cially responsible  persons  in  Instances  where 
the  line  has  been  abandoned  by  the  bank- 
rupt carrier  or  service  is  not  being  provided 
by  such  carrier,  and  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser seeks  to  provide  rail  service  over  such 
line  or  lines;  and  (3)  that  procedures  set 
forth  herein  will  provide  a  practicable  means 
for  preserving  rail  service,  thus  benefiting 
shippers,  employees,  and  the  economies  of 
the  States  in  which  such  bankrupt  railroad 
or  railroads  operate,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  safeguards  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  by  requiring 
payment  of  a  reasonable  purchase  price. 

MILWAUKEE    RAILROAD    RESTRUCTURING    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  The  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act  (49  US.C.  901)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Insert  at  the  end  of  Section  3,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  section  17,  »  fi- 
nancially responsible  person'  means  a  per- 
son who  is  capable  of  paying  the  purchase 
price  of  the  line  proposed  to  be  acquired 
and  is  able  to  cover  expenses  associated  with 
providing  service  over  the  line  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  two  years. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection 
as  Section  17(b)(3)  and  renumber  section 
17(b)(3)  as  section  17(b)(4) : 

(A)  Any  financially  responsible  person 
seeking  to  purchase  (1)  a  line  or  lines  of  a 
bankrupt  railroad  no  longer  operating  as  a 
common  carrier  or  (2)  a  line  or  lines  of  a 
bankrupt  carrier  over  which  no  service  is 
being  provided  by  such  carrier,  may  submit 
an  application  for  purchase  of  such  line  or 
lines  with  the  Commission  If  it  intends  to 
provide  rail  operations  over  the  line  and  has 
made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  purchase'  at  a  price 
asserted  to  be  reasonable  which  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  trustee.  A  copy  of  any  applica- 
tion filed  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  simultaneously  filed  with  the  court. 

(B)  If  the  Commission  finds,  within  30 
days  after  filing  of  an  application  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  that  a  financially  responsi- 
ble person  has  made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  pxir- 
chas©  a  line  or  lines  of  a  bankrupt  railroad, 
as  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  for  a  rea- 
sonable price,  and  that  such  offer  has  been 
rejected  by  the  trustee,  the  parties  shall  have 
60  days  to  agree  on  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation for  sale  or  transfer  of  the  considered 
line  or  lines.  If  agreement  Is  reached,  a  re- 
quest for  approval  of  the  sale  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  and  the  court. 

(C)  If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on 
the  amount  of  compensation  within  the  pe- 
riod specified  In  subparagraph  (B).  either 
party  may,  after  at  least  60  days  but  within 
90  days,  request  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine a  reasonable  purchase  price  for  the 
considered  line  or  lines.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  reasonable  nrice  shall 
be  not  less  than  net  liquidation  value  of  such 
line  or  lines  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  render  its  deci- 
sion within  60  days.  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties, 
subject  to  court  review  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (E),  except  that  the  person  who 
has  offered  to  purchase  the  line  may  with- 
draw the  offer  within  10  days  of  the  Com- 
mission's decision. 

(D)  The  Commission  shall  require,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use  of  the 
employees  who  would  normally  have  per- 
formed work  in  connection  with  a  railroad 
line  subject  to  a  sale  under  this  section. 

(E)  The  Commission  shall,  within  15  days 
of  decision,  transmit  to  the  court  any  order 
or  decision  under  this  subsection,  unless  the 
offer  is  withdrawn  as  provided  In  subsection 
(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  court  shall  approve  the  sale  so  long 
as  the  purchase  price  is  not  less  than  r»- 
aulred  as  a  constitutional  minimum  for  the 
line  or  lines. 


(P)  No  purchaser  of  a  line  sold  under  th's 
subsection  may  transfer  or  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  such  line  prior  to  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond after  consummation  of  the  purchase. 

(G)  The  Commission  shall,  within  45  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  pre- 
scribe any  regulations  and  procedures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  subsection. 

ROCK     ISLAND    TRANSITION     AND    EMPLOTEE    AS- 
SISTANCE   ACT    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  5.  The  Rock  Island  Transition  and 
Employee  Assistance  Act  (45  USC  1001)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

Insert  at  the  end  of  Section  122(a)  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"The  Commission's  authority  to  issue  or- 
ders under  this  section  shall  continue  until 
a  plan  of  reorganization  or  liquidation  is 
approved  by  the  Commission  and  the  court." 

Section-by-Section   Analysis — S.   1879 
SHORT  title 

The  short  title  of  the  Act  is  the  "Milwaukee 
Railroad  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Amend- 
ments Act." 

section    2.    PURPOSE    OF    THE    ACT 

The  Act  is  designed  to  address  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  arranging  for  continued 
rail  service  over  the  lines  of  bankrupt  car- 
riers. The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  assure 
such  continued  service  In  Instances  where 
flnanclsUly  responsible  persons  are  willing 
to  purchase  the  lines  for  continued  rail 
operations. 

SECTION     3.     CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

This  section  highlights  the  actions  needed 
to  assure  that  procedures  exist  which  will 
facilitate  the  continuance  of  rail  service  over 
the  lines  of  bankrupt  carriers.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  it  is  ne'iessary  to  clarify 
the  Commission's  existing  authority  to  con- 
sider applications  to  purchase  portions  of  the 
rail  system  of  a  bankrupt  carrier  and  to  issue 
orders  involving  temporary  authority  over 
such  lines.  When  a  prospective  purchaser  is 
Interested  in  providing  service  over  lines 
which  hfive  been  abandoned  or  service  is  not 
being  provided  by  the  bankrupt  carrier,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  procedures  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  the  sale  of  such  lines.  The  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  Act  will  pro- 
vide a  practicable  means  for  preserving  rail 
service,  thus  benefitting  shippers,  employees, 
and  the  economies  of  the  States  in  which 
such  bankrupt  railroad  or  railroads  operate. 
At  the  same  time  providing  safeguards  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  by  requiring  payment  of  a  reason- 
able purchase  price. 

SECTION  4.  THE  MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD  RESTRUC- 
TURING   ACT   AMENDMENTS 

This  section  amends  section  17  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  in  sev- 
eral respects.  The  purpose  of  the  section  is 
to  clarify  the  Commission's  existing  author- 
ity to  consider  nurchase  applications. 

Subparagraph  (1)  defines  "financially  re- 
sponsible person"  for  the  purpose  of  the  sec- 
tion as  a  person  who  is  capable  of  paying 
the  purchase  price  of  the  line  and  one  who 
is  able  to  cover  expenses  associated  with  pro- 
viding service  over  the  line  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years. 

Subparagraph  (2)  adds  a  new  subsection 
17(b)  (3)  and  renumbers  the  existing  section 
17(b)  (3)  as  section  17(b)  (4).  The  new  sub- 
section (b)(3)  establishes  procedures  to  fa- 
cilitate and  expedite  the  sale  of  lines  of 
bankrupt  carriers  to  financially  responsi- 
ble persons  in  instances  where  the  line  has 
be3n  abandoned  by  the  bankrupt  carrier  or 
service  is  not  being  provided  by  such  car- 
rier, and  the  prospective  purchaser  seeks  to 
provide  rail  service  over  such  line  or  lines. 

A  financially  responsible  person  seeking  to 
purchase  a  line  or  lines  under  this  provision 
may  submit  a  application  to  the  Commission 
if  it  has  made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  purchase  at 


a  price  asserted  to  be  reasonable  which  has 
been  rejected  by  the  trustee.  A  copy  of  any 
such  application  must  be  simultaneously 
filed  with  the  court. 

The  Commission  has  30  days  to  make  a 
finding  that  a  bona  fide  offer  has  been  made 
to  purchase  the  line  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  that  such  offer  has  been  rejected  by  the 
trustee.  If  the  Commission  makes  such  a 
finding,  the  parties  have  60  days  to  agree  on 
the  amount  of  compensation  for  sale  or 
transfer  of  the  line. 

Should  the  parties  be  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  purchase  price  within  the 
60-day  period  specified  in  this  subsection, 
either  party  may  request  the  Commission  to 
determine  a  reasonable  purchase  price  for 
the  line,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  net 
liquidation  value  of  the  property.  The  Com- 
mission Is  required  to  render  a  decision  with- 
in 60  days:  the  decision  shall  be  binding  on 
both  parties,  subject  to  court  review  as  pro- 
vided m  the  subsection,  unless  the  offeror 
withdraws  its  offer  within  10  days  of  the 
decision. 

Within  15  days  of  decision,  the  Commis- 
sion must  transmit  its  decision  to  the  court, 
which  shall  approve  the  sale  if  the  purchase 
price  established  by  the  Commission  Is  not 
less  than  required  as  a  constitutional  min- 
imum price. 

The  subsection  further  provides  that  any 
purchaser  of  a  line  under  section  17(b)(3) 
may  not  transfer  or  discontinue  service  on 
the  line  prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  year 
after  consummation  of  the  sale. 

Finally,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  any  regulations  and  procedures 
which  may  be  necessary.  A  45 -day  period 
is  specified  for  adoption  of  such  imple- 
menting regulations  and  procedures. 

SECTION    S.    ROCK    ISLAND    TRANSITION    AND 
EMPLOTEE    ASSISTANCE    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Section  5  amends  section  122(a)  of  the 
Rock  Island  Transition  and  Employee  As- 
sistance Act  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  authorize  temporary  opera- 
tions under  this  section  until  a  plan  of 
reorganization  or  liquidation  Is  filed  and 
approved  by  the  Conunlssion  and  the  court. 

Mr.  PERCY  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  while  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  was 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
I  was  in  the  chair  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  I  could  not  immediately  respond. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  a  matter 
of  record  the  conversations  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  had.  They  were  on 
the  floor  earlier  this  evening. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  not  be  offering 
an  amendment  involving  the  Rock 
Island  on  the  reconciliation  bill,  but  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  will  be  offering  a 
bill  at  an  appropriate  time  involving  the 
Rock  Island,  which  will  then  give  us  an 
opportunity  for  hearings  and  discussion 
of  that  particular  issue. 

We  may  see  this  issue  from  a  differ- 
ent vantage  point,  and  we  probably  do, 
but  I  would  want  to  pledge  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  my  cooperation  in 
working  with  her  to  resolve  whatever 
differences  we  can.  But  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  this  will  not  be  a  part  of 
the  reconciliation  process. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
the  insurance  that  she  gave  to  me  on  this 
earlier  this  evening. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  KeJisas,  Senator  Kassebaum. 
in  introducing  this  amendment  to  the 


Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act 
and  the  Rock  Island  Transition  and  Em- 
ployee Assistance  Act.  As  Senator  Kas- 
sebaum has  indicated,  timely  passage  of 
this  bill  will  help  aUeviate  the  numerous 
problems  stemming  from  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  which  have 
adversely  affected  the  economy  of  all 
Midwestern  States.  It  is  the  fervent  hope 
of  both  Senators  from  Kansas  that  pur- 
chase of  lines  from  bankrupt  carriers  can 
be  swiftly  effected  so  that  rail  service 
throughout  the  Midwest  can  be  conti- 
nued and.  in  some  cases,  restored. 

The  Rock  Island  Railroad  has  been  m 
bankruptcy  proceedings  since  1975  in  a 
Chicago  Federal  district  court.  The  pre- 
siding judge  has  ordered  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy estate  be  liquidated.  There  are 
some  who  would  not  be  disturbed  to  see 
the  eventual  abandonment  of  most  or 
all  of  the  old  Rock  Island  line.  The  trus- 
tee in  bankruptcy  himself  was  quoted  in 
an  October  edition  of  Farmland  News  as 
saying  that  he  would  sell  part  of  the  line 
to  other  railroads  and  dismantle  the  rest. 
Mr.  President,  the  dismantling  of  these 
lines,  some  of  which  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  over  a  century,  would  be  a  clear 
repudiation  of  the  pubUc  interest.  Con- 
tinued rail  service  over  the  old  Rock  Is- 
land lines  in  the  "breadbasket  of  the 
world"  is  a  must,  not  only  to  the  shippers 
and  communities  along  those  routes  but 
to  the  Nation  at  large,  which  depends  so 
heavily  upon  the  goods  and  commodities 
produced  in  this  region.  At  present,  many 
of  the  commimities  desperately  in  need 
of  rail  service  have  none :  in  other  areas, 
rail  service  has  been  provided  to  date,  but 
embargoes  and  the  eventual  shutdown  of 
operations  appear  likely,  unless  legisla- 
tive action  is  taken  now. 

Under  the  present  statutory  scheme, 
the  purchase  of  segments  of  line  from  a 
bankruptcy  estate  does  not  occur  unless 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  between 
the  purchaser  and  the  trustee.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  the  interests  of 
prospective  purchasers  and  of  the  trustee 
have  historically  conflicted,  and  have 
acted  to  prevent  meaningful  agreements 
from  being  reached.  As  each  side  has 
charged  the  other  with  a  lack  of  good 
faith  during  negotiations,  the  resistance 
to  compromise  has  deepened  and  the 
public  interest  has  suffered  greatly.  In- 
terim service  along  the  routes  in  ques- 
tion depends  on  periodic  assessments  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
an  ultimate  purchase  contract  can  be 
successfully  negotiated.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  applauds  the  past  willing- 
ness of  the  ICC  to  grant  such  temporary 
service  orders.  The  fact  that  the  validity 
of  such  orders  has  recently  been  negated 
by  one  Federal  court,  however,  under- 
scores the  need  for  a  legislative  remedy. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas are  confident  that  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today  will  make  it  possible  for 
long-term  rail  service  to  be  provided.  This 
legislation  provides  that  a  much  neces- 
sary third  party,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  can  assume  the  au- 
thority to  review  purchase  applications 
when  good  faith  purchase  offers  have 
been  made  and.  in  turn,  rejected  by  the 
trustee.  In  short,  the  establishment  of  a 
procedure  for  review  will  break  the  im- 
passe that  inevitably  develops  in  the  bar- 
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gaining  process.  The  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  determine  a  resisonable  pur- 
chase price  for  the  lines,  with  provisions 
for  judicial  review.  There  are  a  number 
of  provisions  which  protect  the  bankrupt- 
cy estate,  most  notably  a  due  process 
guarantee  that  the  purchase  price  not  be 
less  than  the  constitutional  minimum. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  this 
body  to  act  swiftly  on  this  matter  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  procedure  for  arriving 
at  final  and  equitable  purchase  prices  for 
bankrupt  rail  lines. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 
S.  1880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  manu- 
facturing clause  of  the  copyright  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MANUFACTURING    COPYRIGHT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  am  introducing  legislation  along 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors  that  would 
retain  language  in  the  copyright  law  of 
1976  that  requires  nondramatic  literary 
works  copyrighted  in  the  United  States 
to  be  printed  in  the  United  States. 

In  1976,  the  Congress  approved  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  U.S.  copy- 
right law.  One  of  these  amendments  was 
the  phaseout  of  the  manufacturing 
clause  which  may  result  In  the  demise 
of  the  Nation's  seventh  largest  manufac- 
turing industry,  the  printing  industry. 
The  manufacturing  clause,  section  601 
(a>  of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code, 
provides  that  in  exchange  for  full  and 
unqualified  U.S.  copyright  protection 
on  "preponderantly  non-dramatic  liter- 
ary works"  by  a  U.S.  author,  the  work 
must  be  manufactured — printed — in  the 
United  State<;  or  Canada.  This  clause  has 
been  part  of  the  U.S.  copyright  law  for 
91  years.  Its  expiration  may  have  a 
disastrous  and  unintended  effect  on  the 
American  printing  industry. 

Mr.  President,  although  Congress  ap- 
proved the  phaseout  of  the  manufac- 
turing clause  in  1976.  it  did  so  only  after 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
delay  the  expiration  until  July  1,  1982. 
so  studies  could  be  made  on  its  economic 
impact  on  the  printing  industry  and  the 
U.S.  economy.  This  action  was  taken  at 
the  insistence  of  Senators  Scott  and  Mc- 
Clellan  after  the  Senate  had  voted  87 
to  0  to  retain  the  manufacturing  clause. 

In  response  to  the  request  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Copyright  Office  con- 
ducted a  study  which  was  completed  in 
July  1981.  In  addition,  the  Department 
of  Labor  conducted  a  study  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  U.S.  labor  force  as  a  result  of 
the  expiration  of  the  manufacturing 
clause.  The  results  of  these  studies  do 
provide  data  that  seems  to  indicate  the 
manufacturing  clause  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  next  year. 

The  Copyright  Office  concluded  that 
up  to  19  percent  of  the  U.S.  book  print- 
ing industry  alone  could  be  lost.  It  also 
concluded  that  it  did  not  believe  the 
retention  of  the  manufacturing  clause 
was  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  U.S. 
copyright  protection.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment, however,  reported  that  the  expira- 
tion of  the  clause  could  result  in  the  loss 
of  between  78,000  and  172,000  jobs  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  industry  and  up 


to  367,000  in  the  U.S.  economy  at  large. 
Private  economic  studies  have  substan- 
tiated the  Labor  Department's  forecasts. 

Based  on  these  projections,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  extend  section  601.  The  loss 
to  the  U.S.  printing  industry  would  be  a 
gain  to  foreign  printers,  but  unlike  tradi- 
tional trade  agreements,  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy realizes  no  reciprocal  gain.  Further, 
the  United  States  has  left  itself  in  a  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  situation  by  agreeing 
with  over  80  other  nations  that  it  will  not 
impose  tariffs  or  duties  on  books  or  other 
educational  or  cultural  materials.  This 
agreement,  known  as  the  Florence  agree- 
ment, was  signed  in  1966  and  was  in  part 
possibly  due  to  the  existence  of  the 
manufacturing  clause  in  the  copyright 
law. 

There  is  currently  an  effort  imderway 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  retain 
the  manufacturing  clause.  Congressmen 
John  Ashbrook  and  Augustus  Hawkins 
are  leading  a  growing  list  of  cosponsors 
in  support  of  H.R.  3940.  Thev  believe  that 
the  U.S.  economy  is  not  strong  enough 
at  this  point  to  begin  the  exportation  of 
any  appreciable  amount  of  printing  work 
to  foreign  printers.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
their  position  and.  therefore,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  strike  provisions  in 
chapter  17  that  would  repeal  the  manu- 
facturing clause  on  July  1,  1982. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1880 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .section 
601(a)  of  chapter  6  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Prior 
to  July.  1982.  and  except"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except". 

By  Mr.  SASSER  ffor  himself  and 

Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 

Chafee.      Mr.      BuRDiCK.     Mr. 

Chiles.    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr. 

DoMENici,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Ea- 

GLETON.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.    Kasten.    Mr.    Levw.    Mr. 

NuNN.   Mr.   Percy.   Mr.   Pryor, 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 

Durenberger,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 

ScHMiTT,  and  Mr.  Riecle)  : 
S.  1881.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  to  honor 
the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

VIETNAM   VETERANS    MEMORIAL  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP    ACT    OP    1981 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
will  have  a  unique  opportunity  next  Vet- 
erans Day  to  complete  some  unfinished 
business:  the  proper  remembrance  of 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  served 
their  country  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  in 
particular  to  the  more  than  57,000  men 
and  women  who  gave  their  lives  in  that 
effort. 

On  that  day,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  will  be  dedicated.  In  order  to 
mark  that  dedication  and  to  heighten 
American  awareness  of  its  significance, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Commemorative  Stamp 


Act  of  1982,  calling  upon  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  issue  a  stamp  honoring  the 
dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial. The  stamp  would  be  ready  for 
issue  on  Veterans  Day,  1982. 

No  matter  how  Americans  think  back 
on  the  Vietnam  war  today,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  nothing  can  erase  the  person- 
al trials  nor  contributions  of  the  millions 
who  served  there,  nor  will  anything  ever 
bring  back  those  who  lost  their  lives 
there. 

Several  years  ago,  one  Vietnam  veteran 
who  came  to  Washington  to  work,  Jan 
Scruggs,  realized  that  officialdom  in  our 
Nation's  Capital  had  overlooked  the  role 
of  the  Vietnam  veteran.  Along  with  some 
fellow  veterans  and  others  who  shared 
his  concern,  he  organized  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues began  to  talk  to  the  Congress 
about  the  need  for  a  fitting  memorial. 

The  response  came  quickly.  Last  year 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  setting 
aside  a  memorial  site  situated  in  Con- 
stitution Gardens  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

After  a  design  competition  In  which 
over  1,400  people  submitted  proposals, 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund 
last  May  selected  a  plan.  It  is  unlike  so 
many  other  memorials  in  Washington. 
It  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive — a  simple, 
V-shaped  wall  which  will  have  the  names 
of  all  those  Americans  who  died  in  Viet- 
nam written  upon  it. 

Its  design  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
makes  this  memorial  unique.  Not  a  pen- 
ny of  public  money  will  pay  for  Its  con- 
struction. Even  though  the  completed 
memorial  is  estimated  to  cost  over  $7 
million,  the  project  is  being  funded  en- 
tirely through  private  contributions. 

Leaders  from  every  sector  of  Ameri- 
can society^the  business  community, 
sports  figures,  minority  leaders,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Am  Vets — have  lined  up  In 
support  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Fund. 

The  target  for  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies to  begin  the  actual  construction 
of  the  memorial  Is  Memorial  Day  1982. 

As  the  construction  of  the  memorial 
nears  completion,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Americans  will  join  together  In  a  better 
understanding  and  recognition  of  those 
who  fought  for,  and  gave  their  lives  for, 
their  country  in  Vietnam. 

One  small  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  underscore  this  better 
understanding  and  recognition  Is 
through  the  issuance  of  a  stamp  com- 
memoraUng  the  dedication  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
•Levin,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Schmitt, 
Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  Stennis  for  join- 
ing with  me  in  this  legislation.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  bipartisan  support  that 
this  measure  has  received,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  move  expeditiously 
to  pass  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Warner) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tsongas, 
Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Cannon,  and 
Mr.  Chafee)  : 
S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating February  22,  1982,  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  George  Wash- 
ington, a  "Day  of  National  Celebration;" 
to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DAT    OF    NATIONAL    CELEBRATION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  along  with  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Tsongas,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chafee, 
and  Mr.  East,  a  joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington.  This  joint 
resolution  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  this  morning  by  Congressman 
Parris  and  cosponsored  by  Congressmen 
Robinson  and  Trible. 

One  of  our  Nation's  greatest  leaders, 
Washington  possessed  considerable  wis- 
dom, unflagging  energy,  profound  faith 
in  God,  and  clear  vision. 

Frequently  Washington  is  referred  to 
as  the  "Father  of  our  Country."  This 
title,  while  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated, 
is  nonetheless  appropriate  when  one  con- 
siders Washington's  leadership  in  Amer- 
ica's quest  for  independence  from  the 
British  and  his  inspiring  leadership  as 
both  the  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  set  the  course  for 
this  Nation — a  course  charted  in  polit- 
ical stability  unrivaled  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

George  Washington  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  Virginian.  He  was  a 
man  who  lived  by  his  word,  who  pro- 
fessed virtue,  conscience,  good  charac- 
ter, honesty,  justice,  and  equality. 

As  important  as  his  expression  was  in 
his  day,  the  words  of  Washington  hold 
meaning  for  all  of  us  today.  Who  among 
us  can  quarrel  with  Washington  that 
arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established 
on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licen- 
tiousness. Certainly  his  belief  that  to  be 
prepared  for  war  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace  has  rung  true 
through  the  ages  and  stands  as  a  comer- 
stone  to  America's  modem  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  how  fitting  it  is  that 
just  last  month  in  Yorktown,  Va.,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  United  States, 
Prance,  and  Great  Britain  gathered  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  last  great  victory  of 
the  American  Revolution — a  victory  led 
by  George  Washington  at  the  age  of  49. 
And  on  February  22  of  next  year,  250 
years  wiU  be  marked  since  his  birth.  The 
joint  resolution  I  introduce  today  is  but 
a  small  tribute  for  the  enormous  contri- 
bution George  Washington  made  to  our 
Nation. 

Let  this  day  be  observed  with  cere- 
monies and  activities  appropriate  for  this 
national  leader.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator   from   California    (Mr.    Haya- 


kawa)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
398,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
ards Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4- 
day  workweek,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.    1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Hud- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd»,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1625,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf 
of  Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medsil 
to  the  widow  of  Roy  Wilkins. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1625,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Exon),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger).  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  118,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize  and   request   the   President   to 


designate  the  month  of  January  1982  as 
•'National  Cerebral  Palsy  Month." 

tn>  AMENDMENT  NO.   880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosix>nsor  of  UP 
Amendment  No.  680  proposed  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  357,  a  joint  resolution 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

STraCOMMTTTEE  ON  PX7KLIC  LAMDS  AKD 
RESERVED  WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Committee  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  the  protection  of  geothermal 
resources  In  Yellowstone  National  Park 
and  in  other  imits  of  the  National  Park 
System  in  consideration  of  S.  1516  and 
S.  669.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday, December  12,  beginning  at  1  pjn. 
at  the  Ramada  Inn  at  1-25  and  Center 
Street  in  Casper,  Wyo. 

Those  persons  and  groups  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  Tony  Bevinetto. 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
20510  or  Carol  Poe.  Co  Senator  Wallop. 
2201  Federal  Building,  Casper.  Wyo. 
82601  (307-266-3240)  no  later  than  De- 
cember 9,  1981. 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  subcom- 
mittee with  50  copies  of  their  written 
statements  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hearing  at  the  Casper  ofiBce. 

Witnesses  are  requested  to  summarize 
their  written  statement  to  a  maximum 
of  10  minutes  of  oral  testimony. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  202-224-5161. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,   HOUSING,  AND  tTRBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  occur 
on  January  31.  1982.  Therefore  I  am 
scheduling  hearings  on  various  resolu- 
tions and  bills  dealing  with  the  struc- 
ture and  membership  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  hearings  will  commence 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  November  30.  1981  and 
testimony  will  be  given  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 209.  S.  1859,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  40,  S.  971,  S.  1609.  and  S.  1691. 


ADDI-nONAL  STATEMENTS 


ACID  RAIN  LEGISLATION 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  acid 
precipitation,  be  it  wet  or  dry  in  nature, 
is  one  of  the  major  environmental  prob- 
lems facing  us  today  and  it  looms  as  an 
ever  worsening  problem  for  the  1980's. 
With  the  conversion  of  many  power- 
plants  from  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
to  coal,  emissions  loadings  of  pollutants 
such  as  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
(SO-NOi)  will  increase  and  add  to  acid 
precipitation.  The  prospect  of  across- 
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the-board  relaxation  of  auto  emissions 
standards  as  proposed  by  H.R.  4400.  the 
Mobile  Source  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  could  further  compound 
the  problem  of  not  only  acid  precipita- 
tion but  general  pollution  loading  of  car- 
bon monoxide  (CO)  and  hydrocarbons 
as  well. 

This  is  not  only  a  regional  problem  but 
also  a  global  one.  In  fact  the  problem 
has  placed  a  strain  on  our  relations  with 
our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada.  Many 
lakes  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  now  devoid  of  most  higher  forms  of 
animal  life  due  to  acidic  precipitation 
and  more  are  in  imminent  danger.  Tlic 
dollar  value  of  the  damage  caused  by  this 
plight  is  already  quite  high.  Unless  we 
take  action  now  to  reduce  our  emission 
rates  of  SO-  and  NO2  the  problem  will 
only  become  wbrse. 

Acid  rain  causes  numerous  problems. 
Acid  rains  leach  valuable  minerals  as 
well  as  mobilize  toxic  metals  in  the  soil 
such  as  aluminum,  copper,  and  lead. 
Through  bioaccumulation  toxic  metals 
can  become  highly  concentrated  in  our 
food  chain  and  can  pose  a  serious  health 
hazard.  In  addition,  acidic  waters  trans- 
ported through  metal  pipes  can  corrode 
those  pipes,  causing  toxic  metals  to  go 
into  solution  and  come  out  of  the  tap  into 
our  drinking  water. 

Acidic  influx  into  bodies  of  water  can 
increase  the  levels  of  methyl  mercury  in 
fish  which  in  turn  can  be  quite  harmful 
to  man.  Also,  acid  mists  may  even  be 
implicated  in  lung  problems  such  as 
emphysema  as  well  as  certain  heart  ail- 
ments. In  addition  acid  rain  corrodes 
many  manmade  structures,  such  as  mon- 
uments, buildings,  and  or  finishes. 

The  scientific  evidence  amassed  sliows  a 
direct  correlation  between  SOj  and  NOx 
emissions,  coming  mainly  from  powerplants 
and  automobiles  respeotively,  and  acid 
precipitation.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  October  1981.  issued  a  report  en- 
titled: "Atmosphere-Biosphere  Interactions: 
Toward  a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Eco- 
logical Consequences  of  Fossil  Fuel  Combus- 
tion," in  which  it  states  that  the  "increased 
emissions  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  compounds 
from  anthropogenic  sources  Is  the  only 
plausible  explanation  for  acid  deposition" 
and  that  evidence  of  a  close  relationship  is 
"overwhelming."  Considering  what  we  al- 
ready know  to  be  true,  the  time  has  come  to 
take  legislative  action  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. 

Industry  representatives,  as  well  as  the 
EPA.  feel  that  more  studies  are  needed  to 
prove  a  direct  correlation  between  acid  rain 
and  SO_,  and  NO»  emissions  before  any  legis- 
lative action  is  taken.  Industry  is  also  right- 
fully concerned  at>out  the  cost  of  emissions 
reductions  as  well  as  possible  work  force  dis- 
location. In  my  opinion  the  correlative  evi- 
dence is  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  legis- 
lative action.  The  economic  costs  may  be 
substantial  but  the  costs  of  failing  to  act 
now  will  be  immeasurably  greater  for  our- 
selves and  future  generations. 

Another  major  factor  in  dealing  with  acid 
rain  is  the  int«rboundary  transoort  of  acid 
precipitation  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Acid  rain  is  going  over  the  border  In 
both  directions,  but  most  of  it  Is  coming 
from  America.  We  owe  It  to  our  neighbors, 
as  stated  in  the  "Memorandum  of  Intent  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Concerning  Transboundary  Air  Pollution." 
to  recognize  this  as  an  important  and  urgent 
bilateral  problem.  Legislative  action  would 
effectively    demonstrate    a    common    deter- 


mination to  combat  transboundary  air  pol- 
lution. 

The  legislation  before  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
Acid  Deposition  Control  Act  (S.  1706), 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  is  a  good  be- 
ginning because  it  reduces  emissions  sub- 
stantially and  therefore  addresses  the 
problem  at  its  source.  In  addition,  S.  1718 
is  a  needed  mechanism  whereby  the 
States  can  have  an  easier  time  proving 
and  redressing  interstate  interference 
with  pollution  level  compliance.  I  might 
add  that  since  Connecticut  has  one  of 
the  most  stringent  sulfur  dioxide  stand- 
ards of  any  State,  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  interstate  transportation  of 
pollution  are  of  even  greater  concern  to 
us  than  they  might  be  to  a  highly  pol- 
luting State. 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  estimates  that 
emissions  from  the  North  Port  and  Port 
JefTerson  powerplants,  located  in  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  are  greater  than  emissions 
of  all  Connecticut  fuel  burning  sources 
even  after  Connecticut  sulfur-in-fuel  re- 
quirements were  raised  to  1  percent. 
Canada,  although  not  taking  an  o£Qcial 
position  on  any  particular  bill,  is  whole- 
heartedly behind  the  intent  of ,  these 
proposals. 

TTie  environmental  implications  of 
continued  increased  acid  rain  are  not 
good.  Possible  health  hazards  associated 
with  acid  precipitation  cause  reason  for 
even  greater  alarm.  The  economic  pay- 
offs for  addressing  this  dilemma,  both 
tangible  and  intangible,  are  great.  A 
Harris  poll  taken  on  September  1981 
shows  that  a  convincing  majority,  80 
percent  of  the  public,  is  opposed  to  any 
relaxation  of  current  air  pollution  laws. 
As  Louis  Harris  states: 

This  message  on  the  deep  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  battle  pollu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  and 
clearest  we  have  ever  recorded  in  our  25 
years  of  surveying  public  opinion. 

This  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  in  keeping  the  air  clean 
should  give  us  ample  reason  not  only  to 
keep  the  status  quo.  but  continue  to  de- 
crease air  poUution  in  as  many  ways  as 
technologically,  economically,  and  ra- 
tionally possible. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
agreed  to  jointly  combat  this  problem. 
This  agreement  will  be  more  forcibly 
carried  out  If  legislation  setting  forth 
this  country's  method  of  dealing  with 
acid  precipitation  is  passed.  We  must  act 
now  and  initiate  these  reforms.* 


INDEXES  THAT  MONITOR  THE 
ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  primer 
on  some  of  the  economic  indicators  that 
the  Government  produces — and  that 
many  policy  makers  constantly  review — 
to  provide  a  picture  of  our  economy. 
As  we  all  know,  economics  is  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  inexact  science  that 
has  preoccupied  all  of  us  in  recent  years. 
This  brief  article  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing to  everyone's  attention  outlines  well 
the  uses  and  flaws  of  the  many  economic 
indicators  that  are  looked  at  to  judge  the 
economy. 


The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  8, 1081] 
How  TO  Read  thx  Economy 
(By  Jonathaa  Fuerbrlnger) 

Washington. — People  might  feel  it  In  their 
paychecks  and  the  supermarket.  But  there's 
only  one  way  mosrt  folks  really  know  how  the 
economy  Is  doing,  and  that's  hy  watching 
the  reports  that  the  Government's  statisti- 
cians keep  cranking  out,  month  by  month, 
quarter  by  quarter.  These  indicators  produce 
more  than  a  picture  of  the  economy.  They 
also  form  the  basis  for  economic  policy  de- 
cisions and  signal  whether  policies  then  In 
effect  are  working. 

These  major  indicators,  and  the  many 
others  that  receive  less  public  attention, 
have  their  own  peculiarities  and  problems. 
Some  are  better  than  others.  Some  are  being 
changed.  And  some  could  be  changed,  but 
the  Improvement  might  not  make  a  major 
difference.  In  addition,  there  are  complaints 
that  the  Reagan  Administration's  budget 
cuts  could  eventually  hurt  the  quality  of  the 
statistics.  Here  is  a  primer  on  some  of  the 
economic  Indicators. 

CBOWTH 

The  gross  national  product  Is  the  broadest 
measure  of  the  nation's  economy.  The  O.N.P.. 
which  Is  rejyorted  quarterly,  can  have  a 
strong  effect  on  government  policy — because 
it  shovre  whether  the  economy  is  in  a  reces- 
sion and  whether  Inflation  is  out  of  line. 

The  gross  national  product  measures  the 
output  of  all  the  nation's  goods  and  serv- 
ices, divided  Into  four  categories:  personal 
consumption  expenditures,  which  Is  essen- 
tially consumer  spending;  gross  private  do- 
mestic Investment,  which  Includes  business 
Investment  in  equipment  and  structures  and 
housing;  net  exports  of  goods  and  services, 
which  Is  the  balance  of  exports  and  imports, 
and  government  purchases,  which  is  the  net 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  by  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments. 

The  G.N.P.  measures  only  sales  of  final 
products.  This  means  that  the  value  of  flour 
In  bread  or  the  steel  In  a  car  is  assumed  to 
be  counted  In  the  sale  of  the  final  product. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  assembles  the 
G.N.P.  The  first  report  of  the  G.N.P. .  about 
two  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  quarter,  is 
based  on  Incomplete  data  for  the  quarter  and 
is  revised  as  later  information  is  gathered. 

The  G.N.P.  is  reported  in  two  forms:  nom- 
inal G.N.P.,  which  Is  the  total  for  the  quarter 
and  real  G.N.P..  which  is  the  G.N.P.  for  the 
quarter  after  the  effects  of  inflation  are  re- 
moved. 

Key  criticisms  center  on  the  revisions,  some 
of  the  data-gathering  techniques  and  the  re- 
liability of  the  data.  Any  quarterly  G.N.P. 
figure  is  eventually  subject  to  seven  revi- 
sions, the  first  two  coming  in  the  two  months 
after  the  first  release. 

In  1985.  mid-year  G.N.P.  figures  showed  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  5.5  percent.  But  the 
number  was  later  revised  to  8  percent.  The 
late  Arthur  Okun.  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, later  complained  that  if  the  first 
number  had  been  more  accurate,  the  Admin- 
istration would  have  foreseen  the  Infiatlon- 
ary  Impact  of  the  defense  biilldup  for  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Prof.  Geoffrey  H.  Moore  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity contends  that  the  current  method  for 
deflating  net  exports  should  be  changed.  His 
alternative  would  produce  a  major  change  In 
the  G.N.P.  picture  this  year.  For  example, 
instead  of  a  decline  of  six-tenths  of  a  per- 
cent in  real  G.N.P.  in  the  third  quarter — the 
second  quarterly  decline  In  a  row — his  re- 
vised figure  would  show  a  small  increase, 
which  might  have  affected  the  current  talk 
of  a  recession. 

INFLATION 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures 
changes  in  prices  baspd  on  a  fixed  market 
basket  of  goods  and  services,  including  food. 


housing,  fuel,  transportation,  medical  care, 
entertainment,  apparel,  personal  care  and 
other  goods  and  services.  Most  of  the  prices 
of  some  385  major  items  are  collected  by 
agents  in  85  urban  areas  either  in  interviews 
or  from  secondary  sources.  Rental  data  comes 
from  18,000  rent  payers,  and  property-tax 
data  covers  18,000  housing  units.  Other  prices 
are  collected  from  24,000  grocery  stores,  de- 
partment stores,  hospitals,  gas  stations  and 
other  establishments. 

The  C.P.I,  has  set  weights  for  the  items  in 
the  Index,  establishing  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  each.  Based  on  1980  figures,  housing 
is  the  heaviest  weighted  component  at  45.5 
percent.  Transportation  Is  19  percent  and 
food  and  beverages  18.3  percent. 

Actually,  there  are  two  Consumer  Price  In- 
dexes. The  one  most  often  discussed  is  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consum- 
ers (the  C.P.I.-U.) ,  which  was  Introduced  In 
1978  In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  population 
covered  by  the  index.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  addod  people  on  welfare,  those  with 
high  incomes,  the  unemployed,  the  retired 
and  professionals.  The  other  index  is  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earn- 
ers and  Clerical  Workers  (the  CPI.-W.), 
which  tracks  the  C.P.I.-U.  fairly  closely. 

The  C.P.I. -W.  records  only  the  prices  paid 
by  wage  and  salary  workers.  It  now  covers 
about  40  percent  of  the  population,  while  the 
C.P.I.-U.  covers  about  80  percent,  based  on 
the  1970  Census. 

The  C.P.I.-W.  is  significant  because  it  Is 
the  basis  for  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  approximately  90  million  Ameri- 
cans, including  those  on  Social  Security.  Fed- 
eral pensions  and  workers  whose  labor  con- 
tracts allow  for  such  raises. 

Although  it  Is  often  referred  to  as  a  cost- 
of-living  index,  the  CP.I.  does  not  acciu-ately 
measure  how  much  people  actually  spend. 
In  addition,  the  market  beisket  represents 
the  average  quantities  bought  by  people  and 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  what  any  one 
family  or  Individual  consumer  would  pur- 
chase. 

The  key  problem  with  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  however,  is  the  housing  component. 
In  tracking  mortgage  Interest  rates  and 
house  prices,  it  has  tended  to  overstate  the 
rate  of  Inflation  when  Interest  rates  are 
rising — ^and  understate  it  when  rates  are 
falling.  Furthermore,  the  weight  given  hous- 
ing magnifies  these  trends. 

The  weighting  of  the  other  components 
In  the  market  basket  is  also  a  problem.  The 
weights  are  now  based  on  the  1972-74  Con- 
sumer Expenditure  Survey,  and  habits  have 
changed  and  people  are  not  consuming  the 
same  items  they  did  then.  Some  analysts 
contend,  for  example,  that  the  weighting 
for  energy,  which  makes  up  10.8  percent 
of  the  index,  should  be  a  much  lower  por- 
tion now  because  of  moves  toward  conser- 
vation. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  plans  to 
shift  the  emphasis  on  housing  in  the  C.P.I.-U. 
from  the  cost  of  ownership  to  a  rental  equi- 
valent— but  not  until  1983. 

The  Producer  Price  Index  includes  many 
of  the  components  of  the  old  Wholesale 
Price  Index.  It  gets  more  complex  from 
there.  When  people  talk  about  the  Producer 
Price  Index  they  usually  mean  the  Producer 
Price  Index  for  Finished  Goods.  That  meas- 
ures price  changes  of  goods  that  are  com- 
pletely processed  and  ready  for  sale  to  the 
ultimate  user,  either  individuals  or  a  busi- 
ness concern.  These  goods  Include  trucks, 
farm  equipment  and  machinery  that  would 
be  sold  to  businesses,  and  consumer  goods 
like  food,  clothing,  appliances  and  autos  that 
would  be  purchased  by  retailers  for  eventual 
sale  to  consumers. 

There  Is  an  index  for  intermediate  goods, 
which,  for  example,  include  the  flour  used 
for  bread,  auto  parts,  steel  mill  products, 
paperboxes  and  cotton  yams — generally 
things  that  are  one  processing  step  removed 
from  finished  goods.  And  a  third  Index  shows 


price  changes  in  crude  materials.  Including 
wheat,  Iron  and  steel  scrap,  livestock,  raw 
cotton  and  crude  petroleum. 

The  indexes  are  compiled  In  much  the 
same  way  as  the  CJ».I.,  but  the  Information 
on  some  2,800  commodities  comes  in  by  mall. 
Forms  go  to  about  7,000  businesses,  which 
provide  the  price  information.  The  indexes 
are  also  weighted. 

The  index  for  finished  goods  is  not  com- 
parable directly  to  the  C.P.I,  because  it  does 
not  include  services,  housing  or  used  cars. 
The  increases  or  decreases  for  finished  goods 
also  don't  always  translate  directly  into  rises 
in  consumer  prices,  especially  over  the  short 
term,  because  retailers  can  vary  the  mark- 
ups they  charge  on  what  they  buy.  This 
means  the  index  is  not  a  good  short-term 
measure  of  future  increases  in  the  C.P.I. 

Many  economists,  however,  find  the  index 
a  good  measure  of  inflation  trends,  especially 
when  the  C.P.I,  is  being  distorted  by  rising 
or  falling  interest  rates  and  housing  prices 

Critics  of  the  C.P.I,  and  P.P.I,  often  look 
instead  at  two  other  gauges  of  Inflation — the 
G.N.P  deflator  and  the  G.N.P.  fixed-weight 
price  index.  Both  are  derived  from  the  special 
indexes  used  to  adjust  the  gross  national 
product  for  inflation. 

The  deflator  is  not  directly  comparable 
to  the  C.P.I,  or  the  P.P.I.,  however,  because 
it  measures  both  changes  In  prices  and 
changes  in  consumption.  This  means  the  de- 
flator can  decline  as  consumers  shift  from 
high-priced  items  whose  prices  are  stiU  in- 
creasing to  items  with  relatively  lower  prices 
and  slower  increases.  This  also  means  that 
the  deflator,  at  times,  can  understate  infla- 
tion. 

The  fixed-weight  index  is  based  on  a  mar- 
ket basket.  One  component  of  the  fixed- 
weight  index — personal  consumption  ex- 
psnditures — is  very  close  to  the  C.P.I.,  except 
that  it  uses  a  measure  for  housing  costs  that 
is  like  the  rental  equivalent  the  C.P.I.  wUl 
eventually  use.  Economists  generally  agree 
that  both  these  quarterly  numbers — which 
have  tended  to  be  lower  than  the  CP.I. — are 
better  measures  of  inflation. 

JOBS 

The  unemployment  rate,  which  usuaUy  Is 
issued  the  first  Friday  of  the  month,  is  com- 
piled in  a  Household  Survey,  which  reports 
the  size  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  plus  the 
numbers  of  people  who  are  working  and  not 
working.  The  Household  Survey  canvasses 
60,000  households,  with  interviewers  trying 
to  determine  the  employment  status  of  all 
people  in  the  household  16  years  old  and 
over.  The  survey  is  conducted  during  the 
calendar  week  that  contains  the  12th  day  of 
the  month. 

The  unemployed  are  those  who  did  not 
work  during  the  survey  week  but  made  efforts 
during  the  prior  four  weeks  to  find  a  Job  by 
registering  with  unemployment  agencies  or 
writing  Job  applications.  People  are  also 
counted  as  unemployed  if  they  are  tem- 
porarily laid  off  or  are  waiting  to  report 
to  a  Job  within  30  days.  They  are  employed 
if  they  performed  work  as  paid  civilians  for 
one  or  more  hours  during  the  survey  week. 
Those  employed  35  or  more  hours  a  week  are 
recorded  as  full-time  workers,  and  those  em- 
ployed 1  to  34  hours,  part-timers.  Unpaid 
workers  are  counted  if  they  worked  15  or 
more  hours  in  a  family  business.  Also 
counted  are  people  with  Jobs  who  were  tem- 
porarily absent  for  various  reasons,  including 
a  strike.  Discouraged  workers,  who  are  not 
seeking  Jobs  because  they  feel  they  aren't 
available,  are  not  counted  among  the  un- 
employed. 

The  employment  and  unemployment  num- 
bers have  undergone  two  major  outside  re- 
views in  the  last  20  years.  The  last  was  ccmi- 
pleted  in  1979  and  Labor  Secretary  Raymond 
Donovan  made  final  recommendations  on 
the  last  review  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  unemployment  rate  Is  Important  be- 
cause it  cuts  across  the  entire  economy.  It 
is  criticized,  however,  for  overstating  or  un- 


derstating actual  joblessness.  Some  people 
work  part  time  only  because  they  can't  find 
fuH-time  work.  If  all  discouraged  workers 
plus  those  part-timers  were  included  among 
the  unemployed,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  would  have 
bejn  10.2  percent  Instead  of  7.2  percent,  ac- 
cording to  an  experimental  measure  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

PRODUCTION 

The  Index  of  Industrial  Production  meas- 
ures changes  in  output  of  the  nation's  fac- 
tories, mines  and  electric  and  gas  utilities. 
The  index,  issued  monthly  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  reflects  what  is  happening  to 
the  production  of  durable  goods,  such  as  cars 
and  appliances,  nondurables,  such  as  food  or 
clothing,  and  construction  supplies,  business 
equipment  and  the  production  of  the  parts 
used  in  the  manufacturing  of  these  products. 
It  also  gives  a  detailed  reading  of  production 
by  a  particular  industry,  such  as  transporta- 
tion equipment,  chemicals  or  lumber. 

Like  most  other  gauges  of  this  type,  be  in- 
dustrial production  index  is  seasonally  ad- 
justed to  smooth  out  regular  fluctuations  in 
production  during  the  year.  The  index  Is  also 
subject  to  revision. 

The  index  is  well  respected.  Because  it  cov- 
ers manufacturing,  which  is  especially  sensi- 
tive to  downturns  in  the  economy,  it  is  a  key 
Indicator.  It  was,  the  report  in  October  of 
decline  of  eight-tenths  of  a  percent  in  out- 
put that  confirmed  for  many  economists  that 
the  economy  had  finally  fallen  into  a 
recession. 

But  because  the  index  covers  sensitive  In- 
dustries that  are  usually  the  hardest  hit  in 
a  recession,  downturns  In  the  index  can  over- 
state what  the  decline  in  the  economy  over 
all  will  be  In  a  recession.  In  the  first  six 
recessions  since  World  War  II.  the  average 
decline  In  industrial  production  was  about 
five  times  larger  than  the  overall  drop  In  the 
gross  national  product. 

HOUSING 

Housing  starts,  reported  monthly,  meastire 
the  annual  rate  of  starts  of  privately  owned 
housing  units.  The  monthly  figures  are 
broken  down  Into  an  annual  rate  for  single- 
family  housing  starts,  starts  for  buildings 
virith  two  units,  three  and  four  units  and 
five  or  more  units.  Housing  starts  do  not  in- 
clude mobile  homes.  A  start  Is  counted  when 
the  ground  Is  broken  for  the  unit  or  units: 
the  completion  of  the  project  can  take 
months  or  years. 

In  addition  to  housing-start  figures,  the 
monthly  report,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  also  gives  figures  for  new  build- 
ing permits. 

The  housing  industry  Is  a  key  leading  In- 
dicator because  it  usually  is  the  first  sector 
to  decline  as  the  economy  slows.  Economists 
in  the  housing  industry  sometimes  complain 
that  the  housing-start  figtires  overstate  the 
pace  in  the  industry.  There  are  times,  when 
the  economy  Is  in  a  decline,  that  a  project 
can  be  recorded  as  having  started.  But  con- 
struction can  then  stop. 

THE     FORECAST 

The  Government's  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  is  designed  to  forecast 
•  swings  In  the  economy — whether  the  nation 
is  growing  or  falling  into  a  recession.  Its  12 
components  have  been  chosen  because  they 
historically  tend  to  move  either  downward 
or  upward  before  the  economy  swings  in 
those  directions. 

The  12  components  are  the  average  manu- 
facturing work  week,  the  layoff  rate  for 
manufacturing  workers,  inflation-adjusted 
new  orders  for  consumer  goods  and  mate- 
rials, the  rpeed  of  delivery  of  new  goods,  the 
rate  of  net  business  formation:  contracts  for 
plants  and  equipment,  change  in  Inventories 
on  hand,  chan;.'e  in  crude  material  prices, 
stock  prices,  chanpe  in  total  llauld  assets 
end  changes  in  the  M-2  money  supply  figure, 
which  includes  funds  In  checking  accounts. 
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currency  in  circulation  and  assets  of  money 
market  funds. 

The  Index  Is  probably  the  most  often  mis- 
interpreted of  the  monthly  Indexes.  One 
problem  is  that  it  isn't  always  right.  Since 
World  War  II.  It  has  declined  significantly  (3 
percent  or  more)  nine  times.  But  only  six 
times  did  recessions  follow.  And  in  1973— 
before  the  onset  of  the  worst  recession  since 
World  War  II— the  index  fell  only  1.7  per- 
cent. Only  after  the  recession  was  under  way 
did  the  index  take  a  big  dip. 

In  addition,  the  index  has  a  timing  prob- 
lem and  is  subject  to  monthly  revisions. 
There  is  no  set  period  of  months  of  decline 
that  means  a  recession  Is  on  the  way.  Some- 
times, as  is  the  case  this  year,  the  steep  drops 
In  the  Index— like  the  2.7  percent  decline  for 
September — were  not  reported  until  after  the 
Administration  and  many  other  economists 
had  already  declared  that  a  recession  had 
begun.  • 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  HAMPERED  BY  BUDGET  CUTS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  exempt  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  programs  and  ac- 
tivities from  any  funding  cuts  that  might 
come  as  a  result  of  the  Senate's  adoption 
of  the  Baker  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Baker  amendment  will  allow  for  4-per- 
cent funding  cuts  in  the  programs  and 
activities  of  almost  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

This  gives  the  President  considerable 
discretionary  power  over  these  cuts; 
more  discretionary  power  than  I  would 
choose  to  allow.  I  did  not  speak  at 
length  last  night  on  my  amendment  due 
to  the  press  of  time.  I  would  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  now  to  explain  in  more 
detail  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

As  I  stated,  my  amendment  will  ex- 
empt from  funding  cuts  the  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  of  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  First,  there  will  be  no  cuts 
for  any  of  the  law  enforcement  activities 
or  programs  of  the  Justice  Department. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing  a 
dramatic  increase  in  crime  nation- 
wide, we  should  not  be  looking  to  cut  the 
programs  of  the  Department  most  re- 
sponsible for  dealing  with  this  problem. 

My  amendment  is  clearly  meant  to  ex- 
empt the  operations  of  the  FBI.  DEA, 
and  INS.  However,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment is  also  meant  to  stop  any  cuts  in  the 
U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals  office  and 
other  important  divisions  of  the  Justice 
Department  that  contribute  to  our  law 
enforcement  activities.  Such  programs  as 
the  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  and 
treatment  alternatives  to  street  crime  are 
other  examples  of  the  types  of  programs 
of  which  I  am  speaking. 

We  all  recognize  that  law  enforcement 
activities  are  carried  out  by  other  Fed- 
eral departments.  My  amendment  spe- 
cifically takes  this  into  consideration  by 
also  exempting  from  the  4-percent  fund- 
ing cuts  the  programs  and  activities 
within  the  IRS  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Customs  Service  which  help 
us  combat  crime. 

The  IRS  can  perform  a  very  useful 
function  in  law  enforcement  by  allowing 
us  to  track  down  criminals  through  their 
financial  activities.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
look  to  use  the  IRS  In  this  capacity.  This 
type  of  cooperative  assistance  in  law  en- 


forcement efforts  is  also  performed  by 
the  Customs  Service.  The  Customs  Serv- 
ice plays  an  extremely  important  role  in 
monitoring  our  borders,  but  it  has  also 
used  its  resources  to  aid  in  major  busts 
of  smuggling  operations. 

Probably  the  best  example  is  operation 
greenback,  one  of  the  most  successful 
crackdowns  on  a  smuggling  operation  we 
have  seen  to  date.  This  operation  could 
not  have  been  pulled  off  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  customs  Service,  and  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  continue  this  type  of  work. 

Finally,  my  amendment  specifies  that 
there  will  be  no  cuts  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Coast  Guard.  We 
all  realize  the  important  job  the  Coast 
Guard  performs  in  making  our  water- 
ways safe.  However,  the  Coast  Guard  also 
functions  in  a  law  enforcement  capacity 
when,  for  example,  it  is  called  upon  to 
interdict  drug  smuggling  vessels. 

My  amendment  prohibits  cuts  for 
these  kinds  of  Coast  Guard  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  Needless  to  say,  modem 
up-to-date  equipment  is  essential  to  the 
Coast  Guard  if  it  is  to  carry  out  its  law 
enforcement  activities.  Congress  ear- 
marked $200  million  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  its  capital  investments. 

These  funds  are  crucial  to  insuring 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  the  equipment 
it  needs  to  carry  out  its  law  enforcement 
activities.  These  funds  are  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
programs  that  are  included  in  law  en- 
forcement efforts  and  that  should  be 
exempt  from  funding  cuts.  It  does  give 
an  idea,  however,  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment functions  I  intended  to  exempt 
through  my  amendment.  Last  xiight 
when  Congress  adopted  my  amendment, 
it  was  stating  that  our  law  enforcement 
efforts  should  not  be  hampered  by  fur- 
ther budget  cuts.  I  hope  this  message  will 
be  heeded.* 


TITLE  ni  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues  up  to  date  on 
what  is  happening  with  the  title  III  pro- 
gram of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  re- 
member, after  extensive  hearings  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  Congress  rewrote 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  title  III 
during  the  96th  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Education  pub- 
lished on  July  20,  1981,  draft  regulations 
designed  to  implement  title  III.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  proposed  regulations  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  over  40  percent  of 
the  institutions  that  had  previously  been 
eligible  to  apply  for  title  HI  assistance: 
the  regulations  denied  them  eligibility. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  once 
the  effect  of  the  regulations  were  imder- 
stood  by  the  institutions  so  abruptly  cut 
off,  the  roar  of  disapproval  was  deafen- 
ing. Since  it  was  never  the  intent  of  this 
body  to  deny  so  many  institutions  the 
chance  to  compete  for  title  III  assistance. 
I  gave  serious  consideration  to  adding  a 
"grandfathering"  clause  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  just  passed  by  this  body. 
Such  an  amendment,  while  not  the  per- 


fect solution,  would  have  at  least  assured 
eligibility  for  those  institutions  that  had 
been  eligible  in  past  years. 

However,  after  extensive  meetings  with 
the  Department  of  Education  and  some 
fine  work  by  Senators  Stafford,  Pell, 
and  Denton,  I  was  assured  that  the  reg- 
ulations could  be  rewritten  in  such  a  way 
as  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  by 
allowing  most  of  the  institutions  eligi- 
ble in  the  past  a  chance  to  compete  for 
funds  in  the  future. 

Hopefully,  this  entire  matter  will  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
next  30  to  45  days.  The  Department  of 
Education  is  obviously  under  the  gun  to 
produce  equitable  regulations  quickly.  If 
the  problems  of  past  years  that  had  fi- 
nally begun  to  be  eliminated  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  funding  cycle  for  title  III 
must  begin  soon. 

I  plan  to  continue  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Education  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Education 
Subcommittee  to  assure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  is  carried  out  in  an  efficient 
and  equitable  manner.* 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  TO  CAPT. 
FRANK  W.   OLSON 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  Sat- 
urday, November  14,  three  men  left  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  station  in  North  Bend, 
Oreg.,  to  assist  the  Cristina  J.  fishing 
out  of  Coos  Bay.  In  60 -knot  winds  and 
30-foot  seas,  in  rain  at  night,  their  heli- 
copter went  down. 

Two  crewmen,  Lt.  Glenn  Gunn  and 
PO  3d  Class  Lt.  Kenneth  Ziegler,  drifted 
in  their  wet  suits  nearly  40  minutes  be- 
fore they  washed  ashore.  Fortunately, 
both  are  in  good  health  today. 

Tragically,  Capt.  Frang  W.  Olson,  the 
pilot  of  the  helicopter,  a  22-year  Coast 
Guard  veteran,  and  the  chief  of  the 
North  Bend  station,  did  not  survive. 
Many  will  deeply  feel  his  loss. 

Captain  Olson  was  a  fine  example  of 
what  the  Coast  Guard  means  to  Oregon 
and  to  this  country.  This  past  August, 
Captain  Olson,  along  with  six  other  oflB- 
cers  at  the  North  Bend  station,  received 
congressional  citations  for  their  role  lii 
saving  the  lives  of  fishermen  earlier  in 
1981.  Actions  such  as  these  repeated  of- 
ten during  his  career  demonstrating  just 
how  much  we  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  regions  of  the  country,  depend 
on  the  Coast  Guard.  It  was  in  trying  to 
save  another  life  that  Captain  Olson 
gave  his.  What  he  did,  Glenn  Gunn  and 
Kenneth  Ziegler  and  39,760  other  Coast 
Guard  men  and  women  on  active  duty 
were  prepared  to  do. 

In  August,  Captain  Olson  and  I  spoke 
about  how  we  could  obtain  medical 
equipment  for  the  North  Bend  station. 
We  spoke  about  the  need  to  revitalize 
the  physical  plant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  told  him  then,  and  I  repeat  today,  that 
I  will  continue,  in  this  time  of  general 
Federal  spending  cutbacks,  to  push  for 
more  support  for  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
new  and  better  equipment,  for  pay  raises, 
and  prooer  maintenance  of  equipment 
and  facilities.  In  Oregon,  this  means  re- 
placement of  the  two  helicopters  lost 
during  recent  life-saving  efforts,  and  the 
deployment  of  a  helicopter  in  Newport 
to  reduce  flight  time  to  fishing  boats  in 
trouble. 


The  search  and  rescue  mission  of  the 
Coast  Guard  will  continue  to  be  its  most 
important  and  most  dangerous  duty. 
Many  along  the  Oregon  coast  owe  their 
lives  to  the  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Coast  Guard  in  Newport,  Astoria, 
Tillamook,  and  Brookings.  The  rest  of  us 
owe  our  gratitude  and  support. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  there  be 
a  memorial  recognizing  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  Capt.  Frank  Olson  in  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  as  a  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficer, as  follows : 

Memorial 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
continues  to  perform  a  vital  service  to  this 
country  in  its  search  and  rescue  mission: 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Oregon  owe  a  great 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Coast  Guard  men 
and  women  stationed  along  its  Coast: 

Whereas,  Captain  Frank  W.  Olson,  ac- 
companied by  crewmen  Glen  Gunn  and  Ken- 
neth Ziegler.  braved  30-foot  seas  and  60  knot 
winds  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  1981.  in  order  to  carry  out  this  search 
and  rescue  mission: 

Whereas,  Captain  Frank  W.  Olson,  an  ex- 
emplary officer  during  a  long  career  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  gave  his  life  in  attempting  to 
rescue  three  fishermen  in  distress: 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
during  the  97th  Congress  in  the  year  1981. 
memorialize  Captain  Frank  W.  Olson. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  urge  each  and 
every  Senator  to  consider  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  Captain  Olson  and  his  crew  as 
representative  of  the  service  the  Coast 
Guard  provides  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States.* 


REAGAN  ECONOMICS 

•  Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hke  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  recent 
article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books  by  Prof.  James  Tobin, 
who  recently  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Economics.  Initially  given  as  an  ad- 
dress on  October  16.  the  article  is  a 
timely  and  thoughtful  piece  on  our  past 
and  current  economic  climate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Beaganomics  and  Economics 
(By  James  Tobin) 

The  economic  program  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, like  that  of  the  Thatcher  gov- 
vernment  in  Britain,  manifests  a  conserva- 
tive counterrevolution  in  the  theory,  ideol- 
ogy, and  practice  of  economic  policy.  The 
aim  of  the  counterrevolution  Is  to  shrink 
the  economic  influence  of  government,  es- 
pecially central  government,  relative  to  that 
of  private  enterprise  and  free  markets.  Three 
kinds  of  policies  are  at  stake,  concerning 
respectively  ( 1 )  macroeconomlc  slabliiza- 
tion— the  use  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  other 
policies  affecting  national  production,  em- 
ployment, prices,  and  other  variable^  of 
economy- wide  significance;  (2)  economic 
inequality — the  use  of  the  public  fisc  to  re- 
distribute income  and  wealth;  (3)  resource 
allocation — national  priorities  among  vari- 
ous public  and  private  goods:  (4)  regulation 
of  economic  activities  and  markets.  I  shall 
speak  principally  about  the  first  two 
categories. 

I  have  referred  to  a  counterrevolution,  so 
I  should  remind  you  of  the  revolution  to 
which  it  Is  the  counter.  That  took  place 
some  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  ago.  just 
before  and  after  the  Second  World  War. 
in  this  country  and  In  other  Western  cap- 
italist   democracies.    Radical    changes    oc- 


curred In  the  practice  of  economic  policy 
and  in  the  theory  of  political  economy.  Live 
memory  of  the  Great  Depression  created  a 
broad  consensus  that  the  state  must  as- 
sume responsibility  for  maintaining  pros- 
perity, as  well  as  for  protecting  individual 
citizens  against  the  inevitable  insecurities 
of  life  in  a  market  economy.  The  New  Deal 
in  the  United  States  and  social  democratic 
movements  in  Europe  were  the  agencies  of 
these  changes.  They  also  expanded  govern- 
ment investment  in  schools,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  other  public  goods,  and 
augmented  the  market  power  of  workers, 
trade  unions,  and  farmers  vls-a-vls  business. 
Over  three  postwar  decades  these  changes 
were  largely  accepted  by  all  mainstream 
political  parties  and  extended  by  govern- 
ments of  various  political  colors.  Though 
rumblings  of  discontent  have  been  beard 
in  increasing  volume  over  the  past  fifteen 
years,  only  recently  have  the  counterrevolu- 
tionaries gained  political  power. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  United 
States  and  the  first  two  issues  on  the  agenda 
of  the  revolution  and  counterrevolution — 
macroeconomlc  stabilization,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  income  and  wealth.  Two  acts  of  Con- 
gress symbolize  the  revolution.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  dedicated  federal  power  to 
the  achievement  of  "maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power."  Ten 
years  earlier,  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  federal  government  recognized  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  individual  citizens  from 
personal  economic  misfortunes — workers 
without  jobs,  aged  without  funds,  children 
without  fathers.  The  New  Deal  had  already 
put  the  federal  government  in  the  business 
of  welfare  and  work  relief,  insurance  of  bank 
deposits  and  mortgages,  and  other  "safety 
nets."  By  1947.  then,  the  federal  government 
had  assumed  responsibilities  both  to  main- 
tain general  prosperity  and  to  insure  and 
indemnify  the  worst  individual  casualties 
of  depression   and  economic  chanee. 

These  really  were  new  responsibilities.  Fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  were  not  signifi- 
cantly dedicated  to  macroeconomlc  stabiliza- 
tion before  the  late  1930s.  In  1929-1934  both 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  raised  taxes  and  sought 
vainly  to  balance  the  federal  budget:  they 
were  worried  about  the  Depression's  effect  on 
the  budget,  not  the  budget  impact  on  the 
economy.  Throughout  the  precipitous  decime 
of  1929-1932  monetary  policy  gave  second  pri- 
ority to  the  American  economy,  and  primary 
emphasis  to  defending  US  gold  reserves  and 
the  gold  value  of  the  dollar — until  the  dis- 
asters of  the  winter  of  1932-1933  forced 
Roosevelt  to  suspend  gold  convertibility  and 
devalue  the  dollar.  As  for  relief  of  the  victims 
of  the  Depression.  Hoover — a  Quaker  who 
had  earned  worldwide  fame  as  a  humani- 
tarian in  directing  relief  efforts  in  devastated 
parts  of  Europe  after  the  First  World  War — 
regarded  it  in  principle  as  the  responsibility 
of  private  charity  and  local  government,  not 
the  federal  treasury.  Roosevelt,  fortunately, 
was  a  pragmatist. 

Similar  redefinitions  of  the  economic  re- 
sponsibilities of  central  government  occurred 
in  other  advanced  democracies  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  In  Britain  two  wartime  reports  by 
Lord  Beveridee.  one  on  social  Insurance  and 
one  on  full  employment,  set  the  stage  for 
postwar  macroeconomlc  strategy  and  "wel- 
fare state"  legislation. 

To  these  political  developments  there  were 
important  intellectual  coimterparts  and 
foundations.  A  revolution  in  macroeconomics 
and  in  the  theory  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  began  with  J.  M.  Keynes's  General 
Theory  of  Employment,  Interest,  and  Money 
in  1936  and  spread  through  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  after  the  war  to  con- 
tinental Europe  and  Japan.  This  provided 
the  rationale  for  the  full -employment  com- 
mitments of  the  several  countries,  along  with 
guidance  on  how  to  implement  them.  The 
business  cycle  was  no  longer  to  be  .seen,  as 
both  orthodox  and  Marxist  economists  saw 


It.  as  an  Inevitable  and  functional  charac- 
teristic of  capitalism.  According  to  Keyne- 
slan  theory,  economy-wide  fluctuations  In 
economic  activity  are  wasteful:  they  can  be 
avoided  by  active  fiscal  and  monetary  inter- 
vention, so-called  stabilization  policies. 

Keynesian  macroeconomics  does  not  logic- 
ally lead  to  any  position  for  or  against  wel- 
fare-state measures.  But,  again  in  contrast 
to  both  right  and  left,  it  certainly  does  not 
say  that  redistribution  of  Income  and  wealth 
by  taxation  and  transfer  is  fatal  to  capital- 
ism, or  even  damaging.  In  Keynes's  personal 
view.  "The  outstanding  faults  of  the  eco- 
nomic society  in  which  we  live  are  Its  failure 
to  provide  for  full  employment  and  Its  arbi- 
trary and  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth 
and  incomes."  He  was  confident  that  both 
fiaws  could  be  corrected  without  sacrificing 
the  efficiency  and  progresslveness  of  market 
capitalism,  for  which  he  had  the  same  re- 
spect as  his  classical  forbears  and  colleagues. 
Twenty  years  later  Paul  Samuelson.  the  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  synthesis  of  Kejneslan 
and  neoclassical  theories  that  became  the 
orthodox  main  current  of  American  eco- 
nomics, expressed  this  optimistic  view  very 
clearly : 

A  community  can  have  full  employment, 
can  at  the  same  time  have  the  rate  of  capi- 
tal formation  it  wants,  and  can  accomplish 
all  this  compatibly  with  the  degree  of  in- 
come-redistributing taxation  it  ethically  de- 
sires. 

The  postwar  era.  especially  its  first  twenty- 
five  years,  appeared  to  Justify  the  optimism 
of  Keynes  and  Samuelson.  In  no  other  period 
of  similar  length  have  productivity  per 
worker  and  living  standards  grown  so  fast, 
or  aggregate  production  and  employment 
advanced  so  steadily,  or  world  trade  ex- 
panded so  greatly.  TTie  last  ten  years  have 
been  disappointing  compared  to  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  But  we  should  not  lose  perspec- 
tive. 

The  main  source  of  disappointment  and 
disillusionment  with  the  revolution  was  the 
stagfiation  of  the  1970s — the  combination  of 
high  inflation  and  high  unemployment.  Even 
during  the  era  of  their  apparent  success. 
Keynesian  policies  for  full  employment  and 
countercyclical  stabilization  aroused  chronic 
anxieties  about  inflation.  Indeed  the  princi- 
pal advocates  themselves,  beginning  in  the 
"1940s,  warned  that  full  employment,  remov- 
ing the  wage  discipline  exerted  by  unem- 
plovment  and  the  threat  of  layoITs.  might 
not  be  compjtible  with  price  stability.  Some 
of  them  foresaw  the  need  for  direct  restraints 
on  wages  and  prices  to  reconcile  the  two 
goals.  The  economy  would  have  a  "secular" 
or  long-term  bias  toward  inflation,  they  ob- 
served, if  wages  and  prices  rose  freely  In 
expanding  industries,  and  during  economy- 
wide  booms,  but  fell  slowly  if  at  all  in  de- 
clining sectors  and  during  short  recessions 

Moreover,  inflationary  bias  was  exacerbated 
by  social  welfare  legislation,  extended  and 
expanded  as  It  was  by  postwar  administra- 
tions and  Congresses  of  both  parties,  most 
dramatically  beginning  with  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  of  the  late  1960s.  Social  in- 
surance dulls  to  some  degree  the  incentive 
to  seek  and  accept  employment,  especially 
■the  less  remunerative  or  attractive  jobs. 

Probablv  more  important  were  develop- 
ments that  fall  under  the  fourth  of  my  ini- 
tial classifications.  The  Rooseveltlan  polit- 
ical coalition  opened  old-fashioned  interest- 
group  politics  to  large  groups  that  previously 
had  been  excluded.  Like  all  governments,  our 
federal  government  has  always  catered  ad 
hoc  to  private  business  interests  with  polit- 
ical clout,  as  our  history  of  tariffs,  "internal 
Improvements.'  land  grants,  bank  charters, 
and  subsidies  amply  illustrates.  Beginning  in 
the  1930s  trade  xuiions  gained  federal  pro- 
tection for  organizing  and  bargaining.  Wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  work  became  sub- 
ject to  federal  standards.  Farmers  were  not 
only  subsidized  but  organized  into  federally 
administered  cartels.  The  promotion  of  mo- 
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nopoUstlc  powers  for  unions  of  workers  and 
farmers  was  Justified  by  J.  K.  Oalbralth  and 
others  as  "countervailing"  the  monopolistic 
powers  of  big  business,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
society  as  a  whole. 

This  dubious  proposition  was  never  con- 
genial to  liberal  Keyneslans  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  full  employment  and  diminished 
Inequality.  In  any  event,  these  countervail- 
ing powers  increased  Infiatlonary  bias.  Work- 
ers, unionized  or  not.  had  more  power  to  gain 
wage  Increases  In  booms  but  resist  cuts  In 
downturns  Agricultural  price  supports  di- 
minished the  downward  trends  and  cyclical 
declines  of  food  and  materials  prices  that 
contributed  so  much  to  price  stability  In  the 
1920s  and  earlier. 

Nevertheless,  ihe  Inflation  record  of  the 
United  States  w.is  very  good  until  the  late 
1960s.  That  deficit  financing  of  the  Vietnam 
War  then  overheated  an  economy  already  op- 
erating at  capacity  was  no  surprise  to  any 
economist.  Keynesian.  monetarist,  or  classic- 
al. That  Inflation  accelerated  during  the 
1970s.  In  spite  of  monetary  policies  that  trig- 
gered three  recessions.  In  spite  of  unemploy- 
ment higher  than  In  the  two  previous  dec- 
ades. Is  the  great  disappointment  to  theory 
and  policy  that  set  the  stage  for  the  counter- 
revolution. Many  observers  would  explain  the 
stagflation  by  the  series  of  external  shocks, 
unprecedented  In  their  severity,  that  ham- 
mered the  world  economy  during  the  1970s: 
the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  after  Nixon 
proclaimed  It  Inconvertible  Into  gold  In  1971. 
the  worldwide  commodity  shortages  and 
speculative  booms  in  1973.  the  two  big  OPEC 
shocks.  1973-1974  and  1979.  Others  blame 
over-stlmulatlve  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
in  1972-1973  and  1977-1978.  The  controversy 
Is  far  from  being  resolved,  but  the  Reagan 
administration  is  sure  of  Its  diagnosis:  the 
disappointments  of  the  1970s  were  the  In- 
evitable outcome  of  mistaken  policies  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  postwar  decades. 

To  the  revolution  that  took  place  some 
thirty-five  to  forty-flve  years  ago. 
Reaganomlcs  Is.  like  Thatcherlsm  In  the 
UK.  the  political  and  Ideological  counter- 
revolution. Just  as  Keynesian  theory  Inspired 
the  revolution,  so  a  wave  of  profession^" 
reaction  to  the  synthesis  of  Keynesian  and 
neoclassical  doctrines  that  became  ortho- 
doxy In  the  1960s  sustains  the  counter- 
revolution. In  both  Instances,  of  course, 
there  are  many  divergences  among  economic 
theory,  popular  ideology,  and  actual  policy. 
Nonetheless.  In  both  cases,  a  common  tide  of 
opinion  floods  academic  Journals,  popular 
media,  political  rhetoric.  Congress  or  Par- 
liament, and  the  guiding  philosophies  of 
president  or  prime  mlnlscer.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  revolution  Is  blamed  for  the 
"stagflatlonary"  disappointments  of  the 
1970s,  the  high  rates  of  unemployment,  in- 
flation, and  Interest,  the  depressed  stock 
market,  the  slowdowns  of  productivity 
growth  and  capital  formation.  The  old 
doctrines  and  policies,  new  forty  years  ago, 
are  discredited,  replaced  by  new  doctrines 
and  policies,  old  forty  years  ago. 

Respecting  stabilization,  the  new  doctrine 
is  that  active  fiscal  and  monetary  interven- 
tion— characterized  or  caricatured  as  "fine- 
tuning" — is  the  problem,  not  the  solution. 
The  government  should  forswear  counter- 
cyclical policies  and  let  the  market  economy 
stabilize  itself,  as  it  will,  given  confidence 
that  government  policies  will  be  stable.  Thus 
the  central  bank  should  tie  Itself,  or  be  tied 
to.  a  fixed-rate  rule  of  monetary  growth,  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  the  economy.  Like- 
wise federal  tax  and  expenditure  legislation 
should  not  be  responsive  to  business  condi- 
tions. Various  proposals  to  make  macroeco- 
nomic  policies  blind  to  cyclical  fluctuations. 
Including  constitutional  amendments  to  re- 
quire annual  budget  balancing  and  to  restrict 


government  expenditure  and  monetary 
growth,  are  currently  before  the  country  and 
the  Congress  and  are  viewed  benignly  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  counter- 
cyclical policies  of  the  past  is  that  they  fos- 
tered Inflation  by  removing  from  business 
firms  and  workers  the  incentive  to  lower 
prices  and  wages  during  recessions  In  order 
to  protect  sales  and  Jobs — why  not  Just  wait 
until  the  government  pumps  up  demand 
again?  In  Britain  Margaret  Thatcher  has  put 
her  country  men  and  women  on  notice  that 
the  only  way  they  can  restore  the  Jobs  and 
prosperity  lost  In  the  current  slump  Is  to 
dlslnflate.  Her  Majesty's  government  will  do 
nothing  about  It. 

The  same  warning  has  been  repeatedly  Is- 
sued In  America  by  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who  unforttmately 
for  the  eflectlveness  of  the  warnings,  does 
not  quite  command  the  same  audience  as  a 
head  of  government.  President  Reagan  has 
not  made  Volcker's  threat  credible  to  those 
who  determine  wages  and  prices;  instead  be 
has  undermined  it  by  promising  disinflation 
without  tears,  an  instant  spurt  of  rapid 
growth,  falling  unemployment,  and  declin- 
ing Inflation.  Recently,  It  Is  true,  his  Treas- 
ury secretary  has  lapsed  Into  old  Keynesian 
"error,"  urging  the  Fed  to  loosen  up  a  bit  to 
forestall  Incipient  recession.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  Is  not  fine-tuning 
fiscal  policy  in  an  anti-recessionary  direc- 
tion. Instead.  Its  current  fine-ttmlng  is  aimed 
in  the  other  direction — it  Is  trying  like 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  In  the  early  1930s  to 
offset  the  effects  of  the  recession  on  the 
budget  deficit  by  cutting  the  budget  further. 
(However,  recent  statements  by  OMB  direc- 
tor Stockman  show  awareness  of  the  futility 
of  aiming  at  specific  budget  deficits  In  a 
weakening  economy.) 

The  renunciation  of  stabilization  policy 
Implies,  If  actually  carried  through,  that  the 
government  no  longer  has  meaningful  goals 
for  real  economic  variables — e.g.,  for  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  national  produc- 
tion and  Its  growth.  Of  course,  any  political 
administration  will  publish  Its  projections, 
scenarios,  and  hopes.  But  these  will  mean 
nothing  If  the  government  eschews  measures 
to  make  them  come  true.  The  Thatcher  and 
Reagan  governments  both  say  that  they  are 
providing  a  stable  monetary  and  fiscal 
framework  within  which  private  enterprise 
and  free  markets  will  restore  prosperity  and 
non-Inflationary  growth.  Another  way  to  put 
It  is  that  whatever  economic  outcomes  pri- 
vate agents  generate  within  the  framework 
are  by  definition  optimal.  This  Is  how  the 
current  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Murray  Weldenbaum,  puts 
the  case,  even  if  his  client  dossn't  yst  quite 
understand  It  that  way. 

Clearly  this  is  a  180-degree  reversal  of  the 
commitment  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
not  to  mention  the  Full  Enxployment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978  (the  "Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Bill").  To  be  sure,  employ- 
ment goals  have  been  slipping  for  a  long  time. 
The  unemployment  rate  was  3  percent  at  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War.  4  percent  at  the  peak 
of  the  boom  in  the  mld-19S0s  when  the  Fed 
applied  the  brakes  by  raising  Interest  rates. 
and  5  percent  at  the  next  cyclical  peak  In 
1960.  The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
officially  adopted  a  full-employment  goal  of 
4  percent  unemployment,  achieved  It  In  1965, 
and  overachleved  It  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
During  the  1970s  operational  unemployment 
targets  were  not  made  explicit,  but  policy 
moves  revealed  implicit  targets  of  5  percent, 
then  6  percent,  now  probably  7  percent  or 
more. 

The  slippage  of  course  reflects  the  primacy 
given  to  the  frustrating  battle  against  Infla- 
tion. But  If  and  when  the  battle  Is  won.  I 


doubt  that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  risk  relgnltlng  Inflation 
by  relaxing  the  monetary  screws  enough  to 
permit  much  reduction  of  unemployment 
from  the  7  to  8  percent  range.  More  likely 
they  would  settle  for  a  resumption  of  nor- 
mal sustainable  real  growth  at  prevailing 
rates  of  capital  utilization,  and  would  not 
provide  financing  for  temporarily  higher 
growth  to  absorb  the  slack  created  during 
the  antl-lnflatlonary  fight.  This  scenario  Is. 
by  the  way,  explicit  In  the  projections  of  the 
UK  Treasury. 

In  the  U.S.  today  macroeconomlc  policy  and 
prospect  are  dominated  by  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy.  The  Reagan  administration 
assigned  disinflation  to  the  Fed,  chlded  the 
governors  for  past  mistakes,  and  urged  them 
to  be  tough.  The  Fed  is  being  tough,  and  as 
Chairman  Volcker  has  repeatedly  made  clear, 
proposes  to  be  gradually  but  resolutely 
tougher  every  year  until  inflation  rates  are 
Insigniflcantly  different  from  zero.  As  Volcker 
and  his  colleagues  appreciate  much  better 
than  President  Reagan  and  his  associates. 
Federal  Reserve  money-supply  policies  will 
not  allow  room  for  real  economic  growth  un- 
less wage  and  price  Inflation  melts  by  a  point 
or  two  a  year.  Given  the  stubbornness  of 
built-in  wage  and  cost  Inflation,  there  Is 
likely  to  be  considerable  economic  pain  and 
damage  during  a  transition  of  several  years. 

The  administration  rejects  on  principle 
any  direct  wage  and  price  policies,  formal  or 
Informal,  even  diffuse  persuasive  appeals  by 
the  president.  In  their  absence,  the  only 
mechanism  by  which  monetary  deceleration 
produces  disinflation  Is  by  creating  sufficient 
economic  distress  that  workers  and  em- 
ployees, desperate  to  protect  Jobs  and  sol- 
vency, settle  for  lower  wage  and  price  In- 
creases than  those  currently  prevailing.  We 
can  see  this  process  at  work  across  the  At- 
lantic, where  midway  In  Mrs.  Thatcher's 
five-year  term  the  record  unemployment 
rates  are  in  double  digits  while  Inflation  rates 
are  still  in  double  digits  but  slowly  declining. 

A  Thatcher  scenario  was  not  quite  what 
the  Reagan  administration  had  In  mind.  The 
"supply-side"  tax  cuts  were  Intended  to  un- 
leash a  surge  of  Investment,  enterprise,  and 
protective  effort.  Supniy-slders  were  Impa- 
tient with  traditional  conservative  ortho- 
doxies that  tax  stimuli  must  wait  for  budget 
balance  and  disinflation.  Exploiting  the 
eager  competition  of  both  parties  In  Con- 
gress, they  succeeded  In  promoting  tax  cuts 
that  outdistanced  the  budget  cuts  of  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Stockman.  But  the  tax  bill 
only  solidified  the  firm  resolve  of  Mr.  Volcker. 
and  he  Is  bound  to  win  a  fiscal-monetary 
tug-of-war.  As  the  secvirltles  markets  per- 
ceived, the  situation  Is  a  Catch-22.  Interest 
rates  cannot  be  low  enough  to  sustain  ex- 
pansion unless  the  economy  Is  In  recession. 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  dimension  of  the 
counterrevolution,  the  distribution  of  In- 
come and  wealth  as  affected  by  federal  taxes 
and  transfers. 

Equality  of  opportunity  has  been  an  Amer- 
ican ideal' and  an  American  excuse.  The  ideal 
of  capitalism  In  a  democracy  is  a  fair  race 
from  an  even  start.  Big  prizes  go  to  the  swift, 
but  all  particip*iits  are  rewarded — the  more 
rewarded  the  faster  everybody  runs.  True, 
economic  and  social  outcomes  are  highly 
unequal.  The  excuses  are  that  the  racers  all 
have  the  same  opporunltles  and  that  differ- 
ential prices  generate  even  larger  rewards  for  ' 
all  participants. 

OppKjrtunltles  are  actually  far  from  equal. 
We  Americans  escaped  the  feudal  castes  of 
the  Old  World,  but  erected  our  own  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  barriers.  Even  as  these 
are  overcome,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  the 
children  of  parents  of  high  economic  and 
social  status  gain  a  head  start — better  edu- 
cation at  home  and  school,  better  nutrition 


and  medical  care,  as  w*ll  a«  more  gift*  and 
bequests  of  worldly  geo<l«  TV-  give  children 
these  advantages  has  Indeed  been  tradition- 
ally a  strong  moUvatlon  for  work,  saving,  and 
enterprise. 

Wealth  breeds  wealth  and  poverty  breeds 
poverty.  Despite  legendary  examples  of  spec- 
tacular social  mobility,  the  unequal  out- 
comes of  one  generation  are  generally  the 
unequal  opportunities  of  the  next.  Here  as 
In  other  democracies,  governments  have 
sought  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  Inequal- 
ity by  free  public  education,  social  Insur- 
ance, "war  on  poverty"  measures,  and  pro- 
gressive taxation. 

The  U.S.  budget  and  tax  legislation  of 
1981  Is  a  historic  reversal  of  direction  and 
purpose.  Existing  Institutions,  commitments, 
and  "safety  nets"  cant  be  rapidly  dis- 
mantled, but  the  message  Is  clear  enough; 
Inequality  of  opportunity  Is  no  longer  a 
concern  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

The  Government  has  virtually  abandoned 
all  pretense  of  taxing  transfers  of  wealth 
between  generations.  Capital  gains  on  assets 
so  transferred  are  excused  from  Income  tax, 
and  now  most  of  them  will  be  free  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes  as  well.  In  the  hasty  competi- 
tion of  both  parties  for  the  favor  of  wealthy 
constituents.  Congress  casually  liberalized 
these  taxes  without  concern  for  unchecked 
dynastic  wealth  and  Inequality  of  opportu- 
nity. 

Capital  income.  In  contrast  to  wage  In- 
come, Is  Increasingly  free  of  Federal  tax. 
Even  before  the  1981  tax  law,  the  Treasury 
calculated  that  only  one-third  of  capital  In- 
come showed  up  as  taxable  personal  Income. 
Taxable  capital  gains  are  seldom  realized; 
when  they  are  the  top  tax  rate  will  now  be 
only  20  percent.  Deferment  of  tax  on  Income 
saved  for  retirement,  easily  accessible  via 
employer  or  do-it-yourself  plans,  effectively 
frees  the  returns  of  such  saving  from  tax  and 
generally  moves  the  principal  Into  a  lower 
bracket.  The  new  tax-exempt  All  Savers'  cer- 
tificates carry  no  risk  and  beat  the  current 
infiatlon  rate  by  several  points. 

The  monetary-fiscal  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration arc.  In  fact,  a  recipe  for  high  Inter- 
est rates;  the  tax  bill  eases  the  pain  for 
upper-bracket  taxpayers,  who  can  escape 
tax  on  Interest  receipts  while  claiming  de- 
ductions for  Interest  paid  on  mortgages,  con- 
sumer debt,  and  other  loans.  The  sophisti- 
cated rich  know  how.  or  know  lawyers  who 
know  how,  to  combine  depreciation  and  in- 
terest deductions  with  preferential  capital 
gains  rates  to  shelter  salaries  and  self-em- 
ployment Incomes  from  taxation.  Though 
many  tears  were  shed  In  the  successful  effort 
to  reduce  those  high-bracket  taxes  alleged 
to  deter  saving  and  Investment,  especially 
the  70  percent  rate  now  abruptly  lowered  to 
SO  percent,  few  inhabitants  of  those  brackets 
paid  such  taxes  or  will  pay  them  now. 

The  government  Is  a  partner  In  business 
enterprise,  and  recent  legislation  Impairs  its 
equity — almost  to  the  point  where  the  Treas- 
ury's share  in  investment  costs  and  risks  ex- 
ceeds Its  share  In  prospective  earnings.  This 
is  the  result  of  combining  greatly  accelerated 
depreciation,  "15-10-5-3,"  with  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit — its  value  multiplied  by 
lease-back  arrangements — and  interest 
deductions. 

At  the  low  end  of  the  economic  spectrum, 
federal  efforts  to  bolster  Incomes  and  oppor- 
tunities are  being  abandoned.  As  federal 
funds  for  welfare,  food  stamps,  Medicaid, 
Jobs  and  training,  aid  to  education,  and  other 
residues  of  the  war  on  poverty  are  reduced 
and  combined  Into  block  grants,  the  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  at  the  mercy  of  local  legisla- 
tors and  taxpayers.  This  process  is  Just  be- 
ginning. About  $150  billion  In  1984  tax  reve- 
nues have  been  given  away,  and  thanks  to 


bracket  Indexing  none  will  be  recouped  by 
Inflation  thereafter.  The  president  has  now 
donned  his  budget-balancing  hat  and  presses 
Congress  to  redeem  his  promises  by  making 
budget  cuts  even  greater  than  those  enacted 
earlier  this  year.  They  won't  be  found  In  de- 
fense, public-debt  Interest,  or  even  In  social 
security.  There  will  be  further  cuts  In  social 
programs,  more  doses  of  the  "new  federal- 
Ism"  that  devolves  these  responsibilities  and 
their  funding  on  to  states  and  localities. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  Is  adver- 
tised to  cure  inflation  and  unemployment,  to 
revive  productivity,  Investment,  hard  work, 
and  thrift.  It  probably  cannot  achieve  those 
wonderful  results.  What  it  Is  sure  to  do  is  to 
redistribute  wealth,  power,  and  opportunity 
to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  and  their  heirs. 
If  that  is  Its  principal  outcome,  the  public 
will  become  considerably  disenchanted. 

Despite  Its  free-market  ideology,  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  little  to  dismantle 
regulations  and  subsidies  that  are  costly,  in- 
eflSclent.  and  inflationary.  Agricultural  pro- 
grams still  not  only  subsidize  producers  but 
do  so  In  ways  that  raise  prices  to  consumers. 
Taxpayers,  consumers,  and  shippers  pay  for 
our  high-cost,  noncompetitive  merchant 
marine.  The  Carter  administration  deregu- 
lated airlines,  but  analogous  measures  for 
surface  transport  are  stalled.  The  current 
administration  Is  ready  enough  to  liberalize 
or  discontinue  regulations  of  business  when 
the  opposslng  values  are  consumer  protec- 
tion or  environmental  conservation.  It  Is  by 
no  means  so  devoted  to  market  freedom, 
competition,  and  consumer  interest  as  to 
challenge  Important  business,  labor,  and 
farm  constituencies.  These  politically  sacred 
cows  have  been  around  a  long  time,  and  no 
other  administrations  have  mustered  the 
will  or  the  power  to  kill  them  either.  But  an 
administration  that  claims  a  popular  man- 
date for  counterrevolution  should  not  leave 
unscathed  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  old  order. 

The  outlook  for  the  American  economy  in 
the  1980s  contains  some  bright  spots  and 
some  dark  prospects.  On  the  bright  side,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  US  and  the  world 
will  be  hit  by  external  shocks  of  the  magni- 
tude of  those  of  the  1970s.  Though  the  pres- 
ent oil  glut  may  not  continue,  Americans 
are  now  much  better  adapted  to  high  oil 
prices  and  much  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  future  Increases.  To  the  extent  that  pro- 
ductivity and  capital  formation  were  held 
back  in  the  1970s  by  energy  shocks  and  un- 
certainty about  how  to  adapt  to  them,  they 
should  rebound  In  the  1980s. 

On  the  dark  side,  the  purely  monetary  cure 
for  Inflation  can  hold  down  the  economy  for 
half  the  decade,  with  capital  formation  dis- 
couraged either  by  high  real  interest  rates, 
or  by  gloomy  profit  expectations,  or  both. 
The  "new  federalism."  as  Is  only  beginning 
to  be  realized,  will  have  devastating  effects 
on  the  finances  of  many  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  on  the  services  they  render, 
especially  to  the  poor.  Meanwhile  the  tax 
cuts  will  be  widening  the  gulf  between  the 
living  standards  of  the  rich  and  those  of  the 
poor,  without  the  promised  compensation  in 
the  conquest  of  stagflation.  In  the  end.  I 
think,  a  democratic  polity  will  not  tolerate 
in  Its  government  and  central  bank  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  of  Indifference  to  the  real 
state  of  the  economy.9 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  A  CONFERENCE 
ON  AGING 

•  Mr.  GRASSLETV.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  inappropriate  attitudes  toward 
older  persons  is  treating  them  with  con- 
descending deference.  They  are,  after  all. 


the  most  experienced  and  knowing  seg- 
ment of  our  society  and  should  be  looked 
up  to  as  such. 

Yet  there  are  some  in  Congress  and 
among  those  purportedly  representing 
the  interests  of  older  Americans  who  per- 
sist in  figuratively  patting  seniors  on 
the  head  in  this  perverse  way.  Some 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  body  seem 
to  fear  the  older  American  delegates  to 
the  upcoming  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  are  being  bamboozled,  mislead, 
or  politicized,  a  fear,  I  might  add  that 
the  delegates  themselves  do  not  share. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers to  read  the  following  letter,  which  I 
submit  for  the  Record,  to  the  editor  from 
Dick  Ambrosius,  a  constituent  of  mine. 
It  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
November  17, 1981. 

The  letter  follows: 
Much  Ado  About  a  CoNirmENCE  on 

ACIMC 

To  the  Editor: 

As  an  Area  Agency  on  Aging  director  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
to  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  I  am  confused  by  all  the  tempest  stir- 
rounding  the  forthcoming  gathering  in 
Washington  (letter  Oct.  20).  I  fear  It  is  • 
tempest  In  a  teapot  which  Is  being  perpetu- 
ated by  special  Interests  and  national  or- 
ganizations up  and  down  the  political  spec- 
trum. 

I'm  also  embarrassed  that  my  counterparts 
In  the  aging  network  have  demonstrated  such 
little  faith  in  the  quality  of  the  delegates  and 
their  ability  to  make  their  views  heard. 

"A  blatant  attempt  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration to  manipulate  the  outcome  of  the 
conference."  so  "they"  say.  WeU,  I  know 
many  of  the  delegates,  and  one  would  have 
an  easier  time  toilet  training  an  alligator 
than  trying  so  silence  their  views.  Most  of 
the  delegates  were  selected  because  of  their 
knowledge  and  commitment  to  the  field  of 
aging  and  older  people,  not  because  of  party 
preference. 

Others  have  charged  that  recent  changes, 
surveys,  etc.,  are  being  done  to  avoid  embar- 
rassing the  President.  If  so.  I  could  under- 
stand the  concern,  but  what  confuses  me  is 
the  reaction.  We  are  not  going  to  Washington 
to  comment  on  current  proposals  but  to  de- 
velop "a  comprehensive  coherent  national 
policy  on  aging  together  with  recommenda- 
tions to  implement  the  policy  .  .  ." — at 
least  that  Is  what  the  enabling  legislation 
said.  I  further  believe  that  is  exactly  what 
most  delegates  still  plan  on  doing.  In  spite 
of  attempts  to  compromise  their  objectives 
and  disrupt  the  proceedings. 

Still  others  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
whole  problem  was  caused  by  an  Advisory 
Council  vote  not  to  have  debate  during  the 
closing  session.  This  Is  the  fourth  such  White 
House  conference  and  probably  the  most  de- 
manding, and  there  has  never  been  debate 
at  preceding  conferences. 

Why?  Because  of  time.  We  have  only  two 
and  a  half  days  to  develop  a  "comprehensive 
coherent  national  policy  on  aging"  and  two 
and  a  half  hours  to  present  the  reconunenda- 
tions  to  the  entire  conference.  Quite  an  as- 
signment. If  10  minutes  are  taken  by  each 
committee  chairman,  that  leaves  40  minutes 
for  debate — with  no  coffee  break.  Now  let  us 
be  realistic! 

I  have  faith  In  my  fellow  delegates  and 
confidence  that  their  central  concern  Is  the 
problems  facing  the  aging  population.  To 
vote  down  the  work  of  a  committee  would  be 
the  supreme  instilt  to  the  commitment  of 
our  older  delegates.  Is  not  the  major  objec- 
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tlon  being  made  by  a  few  self-important 
people  who  would  like  their  own  stamp  on 
the  proceedings  for  whatever  reason? 

Debate  is  allowed  in  committee,  and  the 
post-conference  assessment  will  allow  each 
delegate  and  observer  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond or  react  to  the  recommendations  of 
all  14  committees  away  from  the  "heat  of 
the  battle."  Maybe  It's  that  potential  for  a 
thorough  and  In-depth  evaluation  that  scares 
the  critics.  (Incidentally,  much  of  the  criti- 
cism is  being  lodged  by  urban  states  with 
large  delegations  that  may  have  hidden 
agendas  of  their  own.) 

I  remain  optimistic  that  the  majority  of 
my  fellow  delegates  are  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  plan  for  the  future — not  to  play  petty 
politics  with  the  lives  of  older  people.  The 
staff  will  not  be  developing  the  recommenda- 
tions. That  task  Is  left  to  the  delegates  and 
observers,  and  I  have  confidence  they  are 
capable  and  willing  to  do  Just  that. 

O.  Richard  Ambrosius. 

Executive  Directory 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  few  pro- 
grams have  received  more  attention  in 
recent  months  than  social  security.  Sev- 
eral changes  were  made  in  the  social  se- 
curity system  as  part  bf  the  budget  bill 
adopted  last  August.  Subsequently,  I  have 
received  numerous  requests,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  have,  about  these 
changes.  Recently,  two  articles  appeared 
in  a  special  section  of  the  Washington 
Post  that  described  these  changes  very 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  these  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  my  constituents. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  8.  1981] 

Social  Security  Revisions  Alter  Benefit 

Figures 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

Although  President  Reagan  In  September 
withdrew  his  proposals  for  major  long-term 
cuts  In  Social  Security,  several  earlier  Reagan 
requests  for  smaller  cuts  had  already  been 
passed  by  then  as  part  of  the  budget-bill 
process. 

Those  cuts  win  affect  the  amount  of  cash 
benefits  received  by  millions  of  persons  either 
already  on  the  rolls  or  coming  on  them  in 
the  future.  In  addition,  they  will  mean 
higher  out-of-pocket  medical  outlays  for  all 
29  million  to  30  million  people  eligible  for 
Medicare. 

One  of  the  cuts — elimination  of  the  mini- 
mum benefit — Is  under  review  by  Congress, 
which  In  all  likelihood  will  restore  the  mini- 
mum guarantee  for  most  of  the  3  million 
people  already  receiving  It.  if  not  for  people 
going  on  the  rolls  in  the  future.  Also  under 
review,  as  part  of  the  bill  that  would  restore 
the  minimum.  Is  an  added  cut  that  would 
limit  the  total  amount  of  family  benefits  that 
may  be  received  on  the  basis  of  one  worker's 
earnings  record. 

Following  is  a  description  of  all  the  provi- 
sions that  were  passed  in  the  budget  bill 
and  those  under  active  consideration  by  Con- 
gress: other  cuts,  so  far  unspecified,  may 
soon  be  considered  to  help  reduce  trust  fund 
outlays  and  keep  the  sj-stem  solvent. 

Lump-sum  Death  Benefit:  The  $255  lump- 
sum death  benefit,  formerly  paid  to  aid  in 
burial  costs  whenever  an  eligible  worker  died, 
was  eliminated  for  workers  dying  after  Aug- 
ust 1981.  except  where  there  is  a  surviving 
wife  or  husband   living  in   the  home  or  a 


minor  dependent  child,  who  Is  entitled  to 
monthly  survivor  benefits.  The  cutoff  thus 
would  affect  mainly  the  benefits  in  cases  in 
which  the  worker  dies  and  leaves  no  wife  or 
dependent  child.  There  are  about  700,000 
such  cases  a  year. 

Initial  Entitlement  Date:  The  budget  bill 
provides  that  when  a  worker  and  his  de- 
pendents retire  at  age  62  and  the  retire- 
ment comes  In  the  middle  of  the  month, 
benefits  are  not  retroactive  to  the  start  of 
that  month.  Instead,  benefits  start  only  after 
the  worker  has  been  fully  eligible  for  a  cal- 
endar month.  This  provision  was  effective 
Sept.  1.  In  practice,  it  means  that  if  the 
worker  became  62  in  the  middle  of  October, 
for  example,  he  would  not  have  gotten  a 
check  Nov.  3  covering  the  entire  month  of 
October.  Instead,  he  would  get  his  first  check 
Dec.  3  covering  the  month  of  November. 

Parents'  Benefits.  At  present,  a  parent  who 
Is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  a  monthly  Social 
Security  benefit,  can  get  one  If  he  or  she 
Is  caring  for  an  eligible  child  under  18.  The 
budget  bill  reduced  that  age  to  16,  effec- 
tive in  two  years  for  about  190.000  persons  al- 
ready on  the  rolls  and  in  September  for  newly 
eligible  people.  About  20.000  people  will  be 
affected  by  the  provision  Involving  the  newly 
eligible  in  the  first  year.  The  child  could  still 
get  the  benefit  until  18,  but  the  added  pay- 
ment to  the  mother  or  father  ( the  most  com- 
mon situation  is  a  young  widow  with  a  child) 
would  stop  when  the  child  reached  16,  ex- 
cept if  the  child  were  disabled. 

Earnings  Limit:  Under  existing  law.  So- 
cial Security  beneficiaries  with  Jobs  can  earn 
anything  they  like  without  penalty  if  they 
are  72  or  over.  If  they  are  younger  than  that, 
their  benefits  are  reduced  if  wages  exceed 
certain  amounts  (dividend  and  interest  In- 
come isn't  counted) .  The  exemption  age  had 
been  scheduled  under  existing  law  to  drop 
to  70  In  1982.  However,  the  switch  to  age 
70  was  delayed  in  the  budget  bill  until  1983. 
The  Social  Security  Administration  said 
about  200.000  people  would  be  be  affected 
The  earnings  cutoffs,  incidentally,  will  be 
$4,440  in  1982  for  people  under  65.  and  $6,000 
for  people  65  through  71 . 

Rounding:  Most  people  will  barely  notice 
it.  but  for  benefits  after  August  1981,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  round 
down  benefit  amounts  for  all  to  the  nearest 
10  cents  at  al!  stapes  of  benefit  calculations 
except  the  last,  and  then  round  the  final 
benefit  to  the  nearest  dollar.  These  pennies 
add  up  and  will  save  the  government  (and 
cost  beneficiaries)  $420  million  a  year  by  cal- 
endar 1986. 

Worker's  Compensation  Offset:  Under  ex- 
isting law.  If  a  worker  is  disabled  and  as  a 
result  Is  receiving  both  Social  Security  dis- 
ability payments  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments,  and  the  combined  benefits  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  previous  average  earnings, 
then  the  Social  Security  disability  benefit  Is 
reduced  enough  to  briiii?  the  combined  bene- 
fits total  to  the  80  percent  figure. 

The  budget  bill  provided  that  not  only 
worker's  compensation  would  be  Included  in 
this  offset  system  but  also  certain  other  types 
of  income.  Henceforth,  the  Social  Security 
disability  payment  will  be  reduced  not  only 
if  it  plus  worker's  compensation  exceed  the 
80  percent  figure,  but  also  if  the  employee  Is 
receiving  any  disability  payments  based  on 
federal,  state  or  local  employment,  with  some 
exceptions.  This  provision  would  apply  only 
for  those  starting  on  the  Social  Security  dis- 
ability rolls  in  September  1981  or  later.  About 
80.000  people  would  be  affected  In  the  first 
year. 

Student  Benefits:  Under  previous  law,  a 
child  who  was  receiving  a  monthly  benefit  as 
the  survivor  or  dependent  of  a  worker  would 


normally  be  cut  off  on  reaching  age  18,  unless 
in  school,  in  which  case  the  monthly  benefit 
continued  until  age  22.  The  budget  bill 
phased  out  this  entitlement  and,  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  cutoff  will  be  age  18. 

In  general,  those  who  are  already  receiving 
the  child's  benefit  by  August  1981  and  are 
enrolled  In  college  by  May  1982  will  continue 
to  get  the  benefit  until  they  finish  or  reach 
22.  However,  they  will  not  receive  cost-of- 
living  increases,  and  beginning  In  September 
1982  the  amount  of  each  person's  benefit  will 
be  reduced  by  25  percent  each  year.  Also 
starting  In  1982,  no  benefits  will  be  paid  In 
summer  months  (May  through  August). 
Under  these  provisions,  all  benefits  for  col- 
lege students  18  or  over  will  cease  after  July 
1985.  About  770.000  persons  were  on  the  stu- 
dent benefit  rolls  at  the  time  this  provision 
passed. 

Minimum  Benefit:  Under  previous  law.  If 
a  person's  basic  benefit  computed  out  to  less 
than  certain  amounts,  he  or  she  started  with 
a  special  minimum  benefit,  ranging  In  most 
cases  from  $122  a  month  to  as  high  as  $170, 
depending  on  a  variety  of  factors.  Instead 
of  the  lower  earned  amount.  The  budget  bill, 
at  Reagan's  Insistence,  wiped  out  the  mini- 
mum benefit  guarantee,  effective  In  Novem- 
ber 1981  for  persons  newly  entitled  to  bene- 
fits and  at  the  end  of  March  1982  for  about  3 
million  persons  already  on  the  rolls.  These 
persons  were  not  to  lose  their  entire  benefit; 
they'd  Just  get  the  lower  earned  amount  in- 
stead of  the  minimum. 

The  public  outcry  against  this  retroactive 
reduction  of  benefits  was  so  great  that  the 
House  on  July  31 — the  same  day  it  passed 
the  final  version  of  the  budget  bill — passed 
an  additional  measure  restoring  the  mini- 
mum benefit  guarantee  for  both  existing  and 
future  beneficiaries. 

Subsequently,  the  president  backed  off  his 
earlier  position  and  the  Senate  also  voted  to 
restore  the  minimum  benefit  for  most  of  the 
3  million  recipients  already  on  the  rolls.  The 
exceptions  were  persons  residing  outside  the 
United  States  (about  30.000  minimum 
beneficiaries  were  estimated  to  live  outside 
the  country),  and  up  to  350.000  persons  who 
were  receiving  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
ment employee  pensions.  These  350.000  would 
have  their  minimum  benefit  cut  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  federal,  state  or  local  pension 
exceeded  $300  monthly.  If  It  did,  the  "wind- 
fall" portion  of  their  Social  Security  mini- 
mum benefit  would  be  cut  dollar  for  dollar 
to  the  extent  the  other  pension  exceeded  the 
$300  figure. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  did  not  re- 
store the  minimum  guarantee  for  future 
beneficiaries  except  for  nuns  going  on  the 
rolls  in  the  next  10  years. 

A  final  decision  on  whether  to  take  the 
House  or  Senate  restoration  provision  for  the 
minimum  benefit  was  awaiting  congressional 
action. 

Family  Benefit  Limit:  Under  existing 
law,  when  a  worker  retires  or  dies,  one  or 
more  of  his  dependents  may  be  entitled  to 
dependents'  benefits,  but  the  extra  benefits 
combined  cannot  exceed  an  additional  88 
percent  beyond  what  the  worker  gets.  Thus, 
the  family  maximvim  (including  the  worker's 
benefit)  is  188  percent  of  the  worker's  bene- 
fit. The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  to  re- 
store minimum  benefits  reduces  this  family 
maximum.  Under  the  bill,  the  family  maxi- 
mum would  be  85  percent  of  the  worker's 
earnings  prior  to  death  or  retirement,  or  150 
percent  of  the  worker's  earned  benefit.  The 
fate  of  this  provision  awaits  congressional 
action. 

Medicare  Cuts:  The  budget  bill  contained 
several  Medicare  provisions  that  will  force 
beneficiaries  to  pav  more.  The  Initial  deduct- 
ible that  the  Medicare  patient  pays  when  he 


goes  Into  the  hospital,  which  was  about  $204 
and  was  scheduled  to  rise  to  $228  In  1982, 
win  go  to  about  $260  then  Instead  and  will 
rise  to  $328  by  1984.  The  coinsurance  that 
the  same  patient  pays  for  each  day  in  a  hos- 
pital more  than  60  days  or  in  a  sklUed  nurs- 
ing facility  for  each  day  laeyond  20  days,  will 
automatically  also  go  up  since  It  Is  set  at  a 
quarter  of  the  deductible.  The  $60  deductible 
that  patients  must  pay  for  out-of-hospltal 
doctor  costs  before  Medicare  Part  B  benefits 
kick  in  was  raised  to  $75.  Other  Medicare 
changes,  reducing  federal  reimbursements  to 
hospitals  for  nursing  and  room  and  board 
costs  of  Medicare  patients  could  eventually 
end  up  shifting  added  costs  onto  the  patient, 
though  that  Isn't  clear  yet. 

To  Most  Eldebly,  Social  SecinirrT  Pat  Is 
Basic  to  Survival 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

In  our  more  rhapsodic  moments,  we  like 
to  picture  our  older  citizens  getting  by  nicely, 
with  a  tidy  savings  nest  egg.  Interest  drawn 
at  high  T-Blll  rates  and  a  useful  pension 
provided  by  a  grateful  employer,  all  supple- 
mented by  a  bit  of  Social  Security. 

That's  what  we  like  to  picture,  but  It  Isn't 
the  reality  for  the  majority  If  the  nation's 
26  million  senior  citizens. 

The  reality  is  that  Social  Security  Is  over- 
whelmingly the  basic  source  of  Income  for 
the  nation's  elderly,  with  private  pensions 
and  savings  falling  far  behind  and  perhaps 
in  poor  position  to  catch  up. 

Early  this  year,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Pension  Policy  reported  that  In  1950  Social 
Security  accounted  for  only  28  percent  of  all 
retirement,  survivor  and  disability  payments 
In  the  nation. 

But  by  1980,  It  said.  Social  Security  had 
doubled  its  share  and,  In  combination  with 
a  few  other  Federal  programs  like  railroad 
retirement  and  federal  employe  retirement, 
accounted  for  78  percent  of  such  benefits. 
Meanwhile,  the  share  of  private  pension  plans 
decreased  to  only  14  percent  and  state  and 
local  government  plans  to  only  8  percent. 

Whereas  all  but  a  handful  of  aged  persons 
get  Social  Security,  the  commission  said  that 
in  1978  only  28  percent  of  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation, or  about  8  million  people,  received 
any  employe  pensions.  Most  who  received 
such  pensions  were  In  the  middle-  and  high- 
er-income straits. 

According  to  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion studies,  about  three-fifths  of  the  aged 
got  at  least  half  their  income  from  Social 
Security  in  1976;  a  quarter  got  90  percent. 

Figures  in  the  commission  report  graph- 
ically Illustrate  the  role  of  Social  Security; 
for  retirees  with  Incomes  of  $4,000.  Social 
Security  provided  76  percent  of  Income  in 
1978;  for  those  with  incomes  of  $6,000  It  pro- 
vided 63  percent  of  Income;  for  those  with 
incomes  of  $8,500  It  provided  over  half  of 
Income,  and  for  those  with  incomes  of  $12,000 
it  was  still  the  largest  single  source  of  Income 
at  36  percent.  Only  for  the  small  number  with 
Incomes  over  $20,000.  who  got  substantial 
earnings  from  employment,  did  It  fall  to  sec- 
ond place. 

Social  Security  thus  predominates  as  a 
source  of  Income  for  the  elderly  and  there 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  Its  role  may  not 
diminish. 

One  Is  that  employe  pension  coverage  Is  no 
longer  growing  much,  according  to  the  com- 
mission. About  half  the  nation's  private  em- 
ployes and  most  of  the  nation's  federal, 
state  and  local  government  workers  are  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans.  But  the  private  plans 
are  generally  In  larger,  more  well-to-do  firms. 
The  uncovered  half  work  mainly  In  smaller, 
ooorer  places  that  are  going  to  be  much  less 
likely  to  add  private  pension  systems.  The 
rate  of  new  coverage  has  slowed  to  a  crawl. 


There  Is  another  problem:  Inflation,  which 
makes  It  hard  for  employers  to  keep  benefits 
up  to  speed.  Almost  no  private  pension  sys- 
tems are  Indexed  to  the  cost  of  living,  though 
many  make  periodic  Increases.  This  means 
that  the  value  of  the  benefits  has  shrunk 
substantially  In  this  blgh-lnflatlon  era  and. 
In  effect,  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Social 
Security  and  related  benefits  like  railroad  re- 
tirement, however,  are  by  law  Increased  an- 
nually to  cover  100  percent  of  the  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Vesting  Is  a  third  problem  for  employe 
pensions.  Social  Security,  which  covers  vir- 
tually every  Job,  simply  accumulates  credits 
wherever  one  works,  except  In  a  relatively 
small  number  of  government  Jobs.  Employer 
pension  systems  do  not  normally  provide 
"portable"  credits  except  In  multi-employer 
plans  such  as  are  common  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  and  even  there  portability  Is 
limited  to  Jobs  within  a  single  trade. 

The  absence  of  portability  In  employer 
pension  systems  makes  It  theoretically  pos- 
sible for  an  employe  to  work  In  four  different 
Jobs  during  his  career,  each  for  Just  under  10 
years,  and  never  vest  in  pension  benefits  be- 
cause he  hasn't  worked  the  required  10  years 
In  any  one  place. 

Social  Security  thus  stands  alone  as  over- 
whelmingly the  mainstay  of  the  retired  and 
disabled. 

The  system  can  be  said  to  have  fulfilled 
many  of  the  hopes  of  Its  founders  In  pro- 
viding Income  security  to  the  aged  In  a  sys- 
tematic and  guaranteed  fashion,  and  It  is 
enormous.  Consider  these  statistics: 

In  1981  It  had  36  million  beneficiaries,  of 
which  all  but  4.6  million  were  retired  work- 
ers and  their  dependents  or  the  survivors  of 
deceased  workers.  The  4.6  million  exceptions 
were  severely  disabled  workers  and  their 
dependents. 

Total  outlays  In  calendar  1981  were  esti- 
mated as  of  Oct.  20  as  $127  billion  for  re- 
tiree and  survivor  benefits.  $18  billion  for 
the  disabled  and  $30.6  billion  for  the  Medi- 
care hospital  lnsuran'::e  program.  About  $13 
billion  more  was  the  estimated  outlay  for 
the  Medicare  out-of-hospltal  doctor-care 
program,  which,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Social 
Security,  Is  not  financed  from  the  Social 
Security  payroll  tax  but  from  general  reve- 
nues and  premiums  charged  to  beneficiaries. 

The  maximum  retiree  benefit,  paid  to  the 
worker  retiring  this  month  or  next  who  has 
worked  all  his  life  at  the  highest  wage  sub- 
ject to  Social  Security  taxes.  Is  $752.90.  With 
a  wife's  extra  "free"  50  percent  benefit  as 
well,  such  a  worker  would  get  $1,129  a  month 
tax  free.  However,  average  benefits  are  much 
lower:  $383  for  a  retired  worker  and  $413 
for  a  disabled  worker,  plus  the  wife's  benefit 
where  applicable. 

The  Social  Security  tax  Is  6.65  percent  each 
for  employers  and  employes,  payable  on  the 
first  $29,700  of  Income.  On  Jan.  1  It  will  rise 
to  6.70  percent,  payable  on  the  first  $32,400. 
Although  this  means  that  the  maximum  tax 
will  be  substantial — $2,171  next  year — and 
that  for  many  workers  Social  Security  Is  by 
far  the  biggest  tax  they  pay,  it  should  be 
noted  that  rates  are  even  higher  In  many 
European  countries.  In  some  cases  double. 

With  its  huge  size  and  essential  social 
functions,  the  Social  Security  system  Is  In 
serious  financial  difficulties,  prompting  dis- 
putes about  whether  it  should  be  cut  to  keep 
costs  down  and  thus  ease  the  burden  of 
future  tax  Increases. 

President  Reagan,  rejecting  the  alterna- 
tives of  pumping  in  general  revenues  or  rais- 
ing the  payroll  tax  beyond  what  Is  scheduled 
in  existing  law,  last  May  12  proposed  a 
series  of  long-range  cuts  that,  in  effect,  would 
have  pared  long-term  benefits  by  over  a 
fifth  as  compared  with  current  law.  Particu- 


larly big  cuts  would  have  been  made  in  the 
basic  benefit  formula,  disability  benefits  and 
benefits  for  those  retiring  at  62  Instead  of 
65 

Unfavorable  public  reaction  and  attacks 
by  Democrats  forced  Reagan  to  withdraw 
his  proposals  and  ask  for  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  seek  a  bipartisan  solution. 

The  problems  have  three  separate  parts: 

Because  of  rising  inflation  In  hospital 
costs,  Medicare,  which  together  with  its 
chartty  counterpart  Medicaid  pays  for  about 
36  percent  of  all  hospital  bills  in  the  coun- 
try, is  going  broke  rapidly  and  permanently 
although  It  has  a  nice  balance  temporarUy. 
If  the  economy  goes  fairly  well.  Medicare  «U1 
be  broke  by  the  end  of  the  decade  if  Its 
share  of  the  revenue  from  the  payroll  tax 
isn't  changed  from  existing  law.  If  the  econ- 
omy performs  poorly,  the  breaking  point  will 
come  by  1988. 

Congress  is  already  moving  to  pare  Medi- 
care benefits  and  costs  somewhat,  but  it 
must  do  much  more,  or  find  some  way  to  curb 
hospital-cost  Inflation,  or  pump  In  general 
Treasury  revenues  to  meet  the  problem. 

The  old-age  and  disability  (OASDI)  trust 
funds,  taken  as  a  imit,  will  run  short  of 
money  In  a  year  or  so  because  the  economy 
has  performed  very  poorly  over  the  past 
several  years,  thus  producing  higher  cost-of- 
living  benefits  and  lower  revenues  than  pro- 
jected. As  new  payroll  taxes  approved  in 
1977  kick  In  over  the  next  decade,  these 
funds  will  gradually  recover  and  should  have 
adequate  balances  until  aroimd  the  year 
2020. 

But  then  the  huge  baby  boom  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  era  will  start  hitting  retire- 
ment age  and  big.  continuing  OASDI  deficits 
will  develop,  according  to  most  demographic 
and  economic  projections. 

The  question  that  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent must  address  Is  how  to  cune  the  system 
into  better  long-term  balance  and  where  to 
find  the  money  to  meet  the  Immediate  crisis 
in  the  old-age  and  disability  funds. 

For  the  long  term,  suggestions  Include  rais- 
ing the  baislc  retirement  age  from  65  to  68, 
increasing  the  penalty  for  opting  for  retire- 
ment at  62,  decreasing  the  basic  old-age  ben- 
fit  formula  by  10  percent  or  so  and  partng 
away  some  of  the  dependents'  and  survivor 
benefits.  Many  Democrats  and  system  loyal- 
ists believe  many  of  these  proposals,  at  least 
as  laid  out  by  the  president,  are  far  in  excess 
cf  what  Is  needed,  and  some  prefer  to  pay 
for  the  added  costs  through  general  revenues 
or  tax  Increases. 

For  the  short  term,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals for  some  benefit  cuts,  particularly 
in  the  annual  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Many  believe  It  puts  too  much  pressure  on 
the  system  and  on  the  nation  as  a  whole 
to  have  to  pay  full  Inflation  increases  each 
year,  even  when  the  economy  otherwise  is 
stagnating  and  the  workers  who  are  footing 
the  bill  through  payroll  taxes  are  themselves 
not  keeping  up  with  the  Increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing In  their  wage  scales. 

So  far,  the  bulk  of  Democrats  In  Congress 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  short- 
term  crisis  may  be  manageable  by  tempo- 
rary borrowing  from  the  Medicare  fund,  as 
long  as  it  is  flush,  or  from  the  Treasury, 
with  the  expectation  that  things  will  right 
themselves  when  the  new  revenues  start  roll- 
ing in  during  the  later  part  of  this  decade. 

However,  new  reports  suggest  that  the 
margin  of  safety  in  borrowing  from  Medicare 
may  be  so  slender  that  it  would  not  do  the 
trick  adequately  beyond  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  and  not  even  that  long  If  the 
economy  doesn't  Improve  over  Its  current 
performance.  That  Is  about  where  Congress 
is  at  this  moment. 
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If  the  nation  concludes  that  the  Income 
security  provided  by  the  system  Is  so  valu- 
able that  It  should  not  be  cut  at  all  and 
that  the  cost  is  worth  It — some  polls  suggest 
this  may  well  be  a  majority  View — then 
the  eventual  solution  to  most  of  the  prob- 
lems probably  will  be  higher  Social  Security 
taxes  or  use  of  general  revenues  from  the 
Treasury. 

Under  current  projections,  It  would  only 
take  an  Increased  payroll  tax  rate  of  about 
i  percentage  point  each  on  employers  and 
employees,  beyond  what  is  scheduled  under 
current  law,  to  keep  the  old-age  and  dis- 
ability trust  funds  snug  for  another  75 
years  If  the  economy  goes  reasonably  well. 
Medicare  Is  another  matter. 

But  If  the  added  tax  burden  seems  too 
great,  an  era  of  paring  may  be  underway.* 


STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE 
GRANTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  add  my 
comments  to  the  colloquy  between  Sen- 
ators Bradley  and  Schmitt  that  occurred 
last  night  on  the  subject  of  funding  for 
the  State  student  incentive  grant  (SSIG) 
program.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  status  of  the  funding  for  this 
program  and  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Brad- 
ley which  the  continuing  resolution  has 
made  unnecessary. 

As  you  know,  the  House  bill  allotted 
$76.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
SSIG  program — a  figure  that  has  re- 
mained constant  since  1978.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  other 
hand  regrettably  recommended  no  funds 
for  SSIG's  for  fiscal  1982— an  action 
which  would  have  jeopardized  higher 
education  opportunities  for  many  low- 
income  students. 

Fortunately,  under  the  continuing 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
night,  funding  for  the  SSIG  program 
would  be  appropriate  at  the  lower  of  the 
House  or  fiscal  year  1981  levels.  Since 
these  figures  are  identical,  there  is  no 
dispute  that  the  program  will  be  funded 
at  $76.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
assured  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  $76.7  million  figure  would  pre- 
vail. I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  the 
Senators  involved  for  stating  this  point 
clearly. 

The  SSIG  program  has  provided  in- 
centives to  States  to  develop  need  and 
merit-based  undergraduate  scholarship 
and  grant  programs.  Federal  SSIG  dol- 
lars generate  State  matching  dollars 
that  go  to  deserving  students. 

In  this  respect.  Federal  funds  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  encourage  States  to  respon- 
sibly meet  the  needs  of  low-income 
students  seeking  a  brighter  future 
through  a  college  education. 

In  the  context  of  massive  cuts  to  Fed- 
eral education  aid  and  student  loan  pro- 
grams, the  loss  of  these  funds  could  not 
be  replaced  by  many  State  legislatures.  A 
number  of  States  have  already  indicated 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  continue 
their  State  student  grant  program.  The 


elimination  of  this  program  would  place 
college  education  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  young  people. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  SSIG 
funds  represent  fully  21  percent  of  the 
total  scholarship  appropriation  in  the 
State.  The  serious  financial  circimi- 
stances  of  my  State's  economy  offer  little 
hope  that  the  Michigan  legislature  could 
have  replaced  the  loss  of  these  vital  edu- 
cation dollars.  Zeroing  appropriations 
for  the  SSIG  program  would  have  elimi- 
nated over  4,000  students  from  Michi- 
gan's scholarship  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  over  the  last  decade  toward  making 
a  college  education  a  viable  option  for  all 
members  of  our  society.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Pell  to  restore  a  portion  of 
funds  for  Pell  grants  and  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grants 
(SEGG's).  Unfortunately  this  amend- 
ment failed  by  a  vote  of  38  to  59.  I  fear 
that  in  the  name  of  budgetary  savings, 
the  majority  in  this  Senate  are  voting 
to  exclude  all  but  the  affluent  citizens  of 
our  country  from  the  opportunity  to  gain 
further  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  make 
vital  contributions  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation.* 


GOVERNMENT  ADVERTISING 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  9,  1981, 
entitled,  "Publications  Come  Down  to 
Final  Word." 

The  article  indicates  that  some  900 
Government  publications  have  been  tar- 
geted for  elimination  by  the  OflQce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  finally 
joined  in  the  fight  against  excessive  Gov- 
ernment advertising  with  direct  action. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  stated  on 
this  floor  many  times,  that  reducing  pub- 
lic relations  and  publications  budgets  is 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  flood  of  waste- 
ful brochures  tind  film  clips  that  have 
inimdated  us  in  the  past  few  years. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  remem- 
ber, last  year  I  offered  amendments  to 
the  appropriation  bills  of  several  FedersJ 
agencies  that  cut  their  advertising  and 
public  relations  budgets  by  10  percent. 
The  efforts  by  OMB  to  cease  publication 
of  900  newsletters  and  pamphlets  goes  a 
long  way  to  implementing  the  extent  of 
my  amendments. 

The  efforts  of  OMB,  if  continued,  will 
make  our  jobs  in  this  body  a  little  easier. 
This  Government  does  not  lack  for  ex- 
amples of  and  reports  on  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment public  relations.  What  we  do 
need  is  more  direct  action  to  curb  those 
abuses.  I  welcome  the  administration's 
efforts  in  this  area  and  hope  they  con- 
tinue. 

I  plan  to  continue  to  monitor  agency 
efforts  to  eliminate  this  area  of  wasteful 
spending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  have  an  idea  of  the  work 
being  done. 


The  article  follows: 

PtTBLICATIOMS   COME  DoWN   TO   FINAL   WORD 

(By  Myron  Struck) 

When  the  last  copy  of  "Sprocketman,"  a 
comic-book  parody  of  Splderman,  Is  handed 
out  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, the  guide  to  bicycle  safety  will  pass 
Into  history. 

Along  with  It  will  go  the  Department  of 
Energy's  electric  car  handbook.  "The  Elec- 
tric Adventure,"  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's "Selecting  Advertising  Media:  A 
Guide  for  Small  Business"  and  the  news- 
letter of  the  Jewish  chapel  at  Kessler  Air 
Force  Base  In  BUoxy,  Miss,  (monthly  press 
run,  250  copies;  savings,  $1,566). 

These  publications,  and  more  than  900 
others  Identified  by  a  survey  of  agency  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  officials, 
have  become  the  victims  of  budget  cuts  and 
program  managers  responding  to  an  OMB 
order  that  they  eliminate  "unnecessary  fed- 
eral spending  on  the  development,  printing 
and  distribution  of  periodicals  and  recurring 
pamphlets." 

The  list  Is  made  up  mostly  of  consumer 
publications  and  program  guides,  but  It  also 
Includes  federal  employe  newsletters,  calen- 
dars, posters,  historical  guides,  nature  pam- 
phlets and  statistical  brochures. 

President  Reagan  ordered  a  moratorium 
April  20  on  new  periodicals,  pamphlets  and 
audio-visual  products,  and  OMB  followed 
that  with  a  call  for  cutting  wasteful  spend- 
ing on  publications. 

By  next  Sunday,  all  agencies  are  supposed 
to  have  sent  OMB  their  plans  for  a  control 
process  to  guide  the  development  of  new 
publications  and  audio-visual  materials. 
The  agencies'  reports  are  supposed  to  give 
the  name,  frequency,  average  number  of 
copies,  costs  and  associated  users'  fees  for 
every  publication.  That  information  has  not 
been  compiled  before  because  It  traditionally 
has  been  cloaked  in  sub-agency  spending  fig- 
ures, according  to  OMB  officials. 

Many  publications  officials,  not  surpris- 
ingly, are  bitter  about  the  OMB  order;  some 
are  quick  to  snipe  at  its  paperwork  demands. 
One  Interior  Department  aide  complained 
that  the  cuts  "are  fostering  a  lot  of  ill  will 
between  program  officials  who  don't  want 
to  lose  this  prerogative  to  decide  which  pub- 
lications are  necessajy  and  the  OMB.  And 
we're  caught  in  the  middle." 

OMB  public  affairs  aide  Robin  Raborn 
says  it's  all  for  a  "good  cause,"  because 
"there  are  Just  so  many  xrseless  and  unneces- 
sary publications  floating  around." 

OMB  said  that  the  government  will  spend 
a  projected  $302.2  million  In  fiscal  1982  on 
publications  and  films,  down  from  the  esti- 
mated fiscal  1981  total  of  (336.7  million. 

otrr  oP  print:  the  htt  list,  the  savings 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  publications 
reported  terminated  in  fiscal  1981.  The  list 
Includes  OMB's  estimate,  when  available,  of 
how  much  the  agencies  saved  by  eliminating 
publications  and  reducing  publishing  and 
film-making  costs. 

Agriculture  Department  ($900,000) :  Food 
Guide  for  Older  Folks;  Breads  in  the  Family 
Meal  (also  cakes  and  pies,  cheese,  beef  and 
veal) ;  Pood  Cost  Savings  Plan;  Food  for  Fit- 
ness; Making  Cottage  Cheese;  How  Fresh  To- 
matoes Are  Marketed;  Story  of  Cotton;  Is  the 
Water  Safe?;  How  to  Buy  Fruits  (also  fresh 
fruits;  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  canned  and  frozen  fruits,  canned 
and  frozen  vegetables,  lamb);  Sources  of 
Milk  for  Federal  Order  Markets  by  State  and 
County :  Wild  Mushrooms;  A  Vote  for  Farm- 
ers of  Your  Choice;  World  Economic  Condi- 
tions In  Relation  to  Economic  Trade  In  Agri- 
culture; Agriculture  in  the  Third  Century; 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Annual 
Report:  Agriculture  Charts;  Farm  Labor  Data 
Series;  U8DA  Gradlrg  Standards  For  Wheat; 


Protein  Technical;  Marketing  Honey  and 
Beeswax;  Marketing  Iceberg  Lettuce;  State 
Guides  for  Assessing  Forest  Land  and  Tim- 
bcr. 

Commerce  Department  ($1  million) :  Com- 
merce Department  Library  Bulletin. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration: NOAA  News;  EDIS  (Environmental 
Data  and  Information  Service)  Magazine; 
Cllmatologlcal  Data  National  Summary; 
Storm  Data;  River  Forecast  Summary;  WDC 
(World  Data  Center)  Report;  World  Data; 
ERL  (Environmental  Research  Laboratories) 
Collected  Reprints. 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office :  Patent  Talk. 

Census  Bureau:  Statistical  reports  on 
canned  food,  green  coffee  and  department 
stores'  sales. 

Maritime  Administration:  MarlTlmes. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  PMTE  (pre- 
cision measurement)  Update;  NBS  Publica- 
tions List. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  ComnUsslon  (less 
than  $20,000) :  Hazard  analysis  series  (btmk 
beds  television  sets,  carbonated  soft  drink 
bottles,  playground  equipment,  preESurlzed 
conUiners,  cribs,  space  heaters);  The  Nine 
Lives  of  El  Gato  (the  cat). 

Defense  Department  ($2.3  million):  Avia- 
tion Safety  Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Army;  Cam- 
pus; Direction,  Combat  Crew  and  Air  Force 
Reservist;  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand; Family  Action  newsletter:  Naval  Sup- 
ply Corps  newsletter. 

Education  Department  ($100,000) :  Inspec- 
tor General's  Office  newsletter;  Summary  of 
Federal  Publications  Concerning  the  Handi- 
capped; National  Institute  of  Education 
newsletter;  A  Practical  Guide  for  Quality 
Control  Technicians;  Quality  Control  news- 
letter; Evaluation  Designs  for  Career  Educa- 
tion Programs. 

Energy  Department  ($13  million) :  Energy 
Consumer;  Emergency  Building  Temperature 
Restrictions;  Making  Energy  Regulations- 
How  the  Public  Gets  Involved;  Try  Solar; 
Conserving  Energy;  Winter  Survival— What 
to  Do  if  the  Heat  or  Power  Goes  Off  on  a 
Freezing  Winter  Night;  Put  the  Sun  to  Work 
Today;  Organize  Now  for  Energy;  Electric 
Power  Monthly;  International  Energy  An- 
nual; For  Local  Governments  the  Future  Is 
Now  in  Electric  Vehicles;  Consumer  Energy. 
Atlas;  Energy  Excerpts  (DOE  speeches);  En- 
ergy Planner:  Fusion  Energy;  How  to  Under- 
stand Your  Utility  Bill;  International  Petro- 
leum Annual;  Passive  Solar  Heating;  Solar- 
Powered  Irrigation  Pump;  Saving  Money 
With  Energy  Conservation  (energy  audit 
workbooks  for  apartment  buildings,  bakeries, 
?ast  food  restaurants,  grocery  stores,  hotels, 
light  Industry,  office  buildings,  warehouses) ; 
Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion;  Solar 
Electricity  From  Thermal  Conversion. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency:  No  pub- 
lications were  terminated  in  fiscal  1981,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman.  OMB  says  the  agency 
saved  $2.4  million  by  doing  no  printing  after 
April. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion :  EEOC  Annual  Report;  Handicapped  In- 
dividuals' Employment;  Age  Discrimination. 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  Protection  for 
the  Elderly:  Mall-Order  Insurance:  Unor- 
dered Merchandise;  Risks  In  Raising  Chin- 
chillas; Franchise  Business  Risks;  Freezer 
Money-Saving  Offer — Truth-ln-Lendlng 

Takes  the  Wraps  off  Credit;  Vocational 
Schools;  Which  Job  Training  Will  You 
Choose;  Three  Days  to  Cancel;  Selecting  a 
Vocational  School;  Fight  Back — Don't  Let  the 
Oyp  Artists  Get  Away  With  It;  Guard  Against 
Phony  Ads;  How  to  Use  Truth-ln-Lendlng; 
List  of  Common  Deceptions;  Teacher's  Kit 
(on  consumer  protection) ;  Availability  of  Ad- 
vertised Items  at  Advertised  Prices:  Care 
Labeling  Rule;  Conserving  Energy  and  Con- 


sumer Dollars:  Do  Tou  Speak  "Credit"?  (car- 
toon/calendar) . 

General  Services  Administration  ($200,- 
000) :  GSA  Journal;  employee  newsletters  in 
all  11  regional  offices. 
Health  and  Human  Services  ($2.5  milUon) : 
Social  Security  Administration:  A  Guide 
to  Social  Security;  Using  Private  Employment 
Agencies  to  Place  Welfare  Recipients  in  Jobs; 
The  Privacy  Act  and  Your  Request  for  a 
Social  Security  Number;  Social  Security  Sur- 
vivor Benefits;  Disability  Benefits  and  Blind 
People:  Disabled?— Find  Out  About  Social 
Security  and  Disability  Benefits;  Social  Se- 
curity for  People  Disabled  Before  22;  Social 
Security  Information  for  Young  Pamilies;  Do 
You  Know  When  You  Should  Contact  Social 
Security:  Check  Your  Social  Security  Record; 
Doing  Business  With  Social  Security— Use 
Telescrvice:  Women  and  Social  Security; 
Basic  Facts  About  Medicare;  Payment  Under 
Medicare  Medical  Insurance;  How  Medicare 
Helps  During  a  Hospital  Stay:  Supplemental 
Security  Income  for  Disabled  and  Blind  ChU- 
dren;  SSI  for  Retarded  People;  How  SSI  Can 
Help;  Assets  of  Pood  Stamp  Participants; 
Emergency  Assistance  and  Special  Needs  Pro- 
grams in  Public  Welfare;  Pour  Decades  oi 
International  Social  Security  Research:  Em- 
ployers Paying  the  Employe  Portion  of  Social 
Security  Taxes;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for 
the  Blind  and  Disabled;  Medicare  Coverage 
in  a  Skilled  Nursing  Facility;  Home  Health 
Care  Under  Medicare:  Medicare  for  People 
With  Permanent  Kidney  Failure. 

Public  Health  Service:  Basic  Concepts  of 
Environmental  Health;  TB  Control;  Fluori- 
dation— Community  Must  Help  Get  Adopted; 
Special  Hazard  Alert  on  Chlorinated  Ben- 
zene; National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Schedule  of  Classes;  Guide 
for  the  Care  and  Use  of  Laboratory  Animals; 
Bureau  of  Hsalth  Facilities  Annual  Report; 
The  Consumer  and  Health  Planning:  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Planning  Annual  Report: 
Directory  for  Consumer  Health  Education 
Sources;  Phasing  Out  Federal  Participation 
In  Health  Plaimlng;  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion Report:  Biological  and  Genetic  Factors 
in  Alcoholism;  Adolescent  Drinking  Pat- 
terns; NaUonal  Institute  of  Health  Visitors 
Guide;  Smoking  and  Health;  Guidelines  for 
Health  Promotion:  Nutrition  '80;  Family 
Safety  Digest;  Alcohol  O&A;  Exercise  and 
Your  Heart:  Understanding  Stress;  Guide- 
lines for  Community  Health:  PromoUng 
Health:  Cerebral  Palsy — Hope  Through  Re- 
search; Epilepsy — Hope  Through  Research: 
What  are  the  Facts  About  Genetic  Diseases?; 
Nutrition  and  Pregnancy:  Pacts  about 
Snacks:  Cancer  and  the  Environment. 

Human  Development  Service:  Wise  Drug 
Use  and  the  Elderly;  Energy  Fact  Sheet — 
Saving  Energy  In  the  Homs;  Children  and 
Youth  Accident  Prevention;  Long-Term 
Care:  Immunization  of  Youth;  Helping 
Youth  and  Families  of  Separation,  Divorce 
and  Remarriage;  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and 
Youth  Programs;  National  ToU-Free  Com- 
munications; State  Data  Book  on  Older  Per- 
sons: Nutrition  Services  Available  to  Older 
Indians;  Education  and  Training  Programs 
of  the  Administration  on  Aging;  Sources  of 
Grants  and  Loans  for  Fuel  and  Winterlza- 
tlon;  Technology  and  the  Aging  Network; 
Older  Americans — The  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities; Employment  in  Human  Develop- 
ment Service  Programs;  Citizen  Participa- 
tion In  Social  Service  Programs:  Impact 
Funds — Self-sufficiency;  Model  Child  Pro- 
tection Act;  Record  Retention  In  Central 
Registers:  Adoption  Exchange  Handbook; 
Foster  Family  Care  Standards:  Child  Welfare 
Training  Materials;  Home-Based  Services — 
The  View  From  the  Health  Care  Field;  Head 
Start  Pact  Book;  Handbook  for  Health  Co- 
ordinators; Prenatal  Care  (Spanish  edition); 
Findings  from  Evaluation  of  Youth  Demon- 


strations; Youth  Employment;  Youth  as 
Community  Resources;  Runaway  Youth 
Switchboard  (poster  and  brochure);  Biogra- 
phy of  Youth  Employment:  Operations  Man- 
ual for  Youth  Employment;  Analysis  and 
Update  of  the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth 
Act:  The  Status  of  Children— 1981:  Head 
Start  Program  Performance  Standards;  Di- 
rectory of  Head  Start  I>rograms:  National 
Analysis  of  Child  Neglect  and  Reporting. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration: 
Myths  about  Medicare/ Medicaid. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment ($700,000)  :  HUD  Trends;  112  internal 
handbooks;  Land  Use  and  Marketability 
Studies  for  Urban  Renewal  Projects;  HUD 
Policy  on  Noise  Abatement  and  Control; 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Mon- 
itoring Handbook;  Reimbursement  of  Travel 
Expenses  for  HUD  Employes. 

Interior  Department  ($1.1  mlUlon) :  De- 
partmental Yearbook. 

National  Park  Service  Campgrounds  in 
.  .  .  (various  states);  Recreation  Sites  In 
.  .  .  (various  states);  All  About  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service:  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Home;  Lyndon  B.  Johnst-n  Na- 
tional Historic  Site:  White  Sands  National 
Park:  Everglades  National  Park — ^National 
Environmental  Study  Area;  Living  History 
at  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Mineral  Trade  Notes; 
Minerals  in  the  Economy  of  .  .  .  (each  state). 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  BIA  Profile — 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  American 
Indians. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Garrison  Project 
(brochure  and  fact  sheet) . 

Pish  &  Wildlife  Service:  Plymouth  Red- 
belUed  Turtle;  Blrd-Bandlng;  Agasslz 
(Minn.)  National  WUdUfe  Refuge;  Mammals 
of  the  Agasslz  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
Minneapolis  Regional  Program:  Birds  of  the 
Horlcon  (Wis.)  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
Birds  of  the  Ottawa  (Ohio)  National  Wild- 
life Refuge:  Ottawa  Wildlife  Refuge  Foot 
Trails:  Real  Foot  Lakes  (Ky.)  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  Kenal  (Alaska)  Mooee 
Range:  Kodlak  (Alaska)  National  Wildlife 
Range;  Nunlvak  (Alaska)  National  WUdllfe 
Range;  Steel-Shot  (poster);  Becharof  (Alas- 
ka) National  Wildlife  Monument;  Upper 
Quachlta  (Okla  )  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
Alaska  Update:  Birds  of  the  Big  Stone 
(Minn).  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  Necedah 
(Wis.)  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (calendar): 
Recreation  Cabins  of  the  Kodlak  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Justice  Department  ($300,000)  :  No  pubU- 
catlons  killed. 

Labor  Department  ($800,000);  Focus  on 
the  Future  (Employment  Issues  of  Asian/ 
Pacific  American  Women) ;  Displaced  Home- 
maker  Program:  Women  In  Non-Traditional 
Jobs. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration: Office  Safety;  Secretary's  Report  on 
Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  In  the  Fed- 
eral Agencies;  Writing  Effective  Industrial 
Hygiene  Reports. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  State.  County, 
Municipal  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements: 
Escalation  of  the  Producer  Price  Index;  Spe- 
cial Labor  Force  Reports. 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration: 
New  Coal  Mine  Dust  Standards  for  the 
United  States:  Industry  Workshop:  Inspec- 
tion and  Investigation  Manual  for  Metal  and 
Non-Metal  Mines;  Underground  Coal  Haul- 
age and  Transportation  Program  Instruction 
Manual;  Use  of  Aircraft  Imagery  In  Evaluat- 
ing Ground  Stability  at  Open  Pit  Uranium 
Mines  in  Gas  Hills.  Wyo.;  Compaction  Char- 
acteristics of  Coal  Refuse;  Suppression  of 
Dust  in  Mining.  Milling  and  Tunneling: 
Resplrable  Dust  Control  on  Long  Wall  Min- 
ing Operaltons  In  the  United  States:  Lalxira- 
tory  and  Field  Evaluation  of  Instantaneous 
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Reading  Dvist  Instruments;  Quality  Assur- 
ance Program  for  Field  Health  Activities; 
Natural  Drift — Its  Measure  and  Modeling  in 
Underground  Mine  Ventilation  Systems;  Se- 
lected Injury  Experience  and  WorkUme  for 
the  Mining  Industry  In  the  U.S.  1931-77; 
Coal  Mine  Injury  Experience  and  Work  Time 
by  Occupation,  1976-78;  Tethered  Balloon 
Gas  Sampling. 

Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion: Career  Opportunities  in  the  Petroleum 
Industry;  Career  Opportunities  In  the  Ho- 
tel-Restaurant Industry;  After  the  Job 
Corps-  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program 
Spotlight;  PSIP  Photo  Book;  ETA  Inter- 
change newsletter;  Index  to  ETA  Publica- 
tions; Dateline  CETA;  Manual  for  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service;  Fiscal  1982  State 
Agency  Programs  and  Budget  Guidelines; 
Employment  Service  Program  newsletter; 
Jobs  Corps  in  Brief;  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Committee  nevirs- 
letter;  Comparison  of  State  Unemployment 
Insurance  Laws. 

Employment  SUndards  Administration: 
ESA  Digest;  Whafs  News. 

Labor  Management  Services  Administra- 
tion: Instructive  Guide  for  Reporting  Uiider 
the  Labor  Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (less  than  $40,000)  ;  Ion  Engine  Re- 
port. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  ($200.- 
000):  The  First  Line;  Spotlight  (affirmative 
action  programs! ;  LaMesa  Redonda  (Hispanic 
employment  programs);  Women  In  Action. 

Small  Business  Administration  ($400,000)  : 
Can  You  Afford  Delivery  Service?;  Public  Re- 
lations for  Small  Business;  Quality  Control 
in  Defense  Production;  Photo  Dealers  and 
Studios;  Manufacturers  Sales  Representa- 
tives; Strengthening  Small  Business  Manage- 
ment; Small  Business  Goes  to  College;  Per- 
sonnel Management  Guides  for  Small  Busi- 
ness; Selecting  Advertising  Media;  Manage- 
ment Assistance.  Management  Counseling 
Guide;  Selling  to  the  U.S.  Government;  Small 
Business  and  the  Energy  Challenge;  Women 
and  the  U.S.  S.mall  Business  Administra- 
tion; Insight;  Data  Processing. 

State  Department  ($100,000)  :  Homes  of  the 
Department  of  State;  Geographic  Reports; 
Geographic  Bulletins;  Secretaries  of  State; 
Foreign  Policy  and  the  Department  of  State. 

Transportation  Department  ($1.2  million) : 
Introduction  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral; Senior  Executive  Service  Candidate  De- 
velopment Program;  Transportation  Pact 
Book:  Impact  of  Demographic  Trends  on  Fut- 
ure Travel  in  Metro  Areas;  Transportation 
Mode  Choice  In  Rural  Areas;  Providing 
Transportation  for  Rural  Americans;  Trans- 
portation Profile  of  the  '80s;  Transporta- 
tion Research  Journal;  Transportation  En- 
ergy Activities  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation: Energy  Primer  (on  transporta- 
tion); Paratranslt  Resource  Guide;  Trans- 
portation and  the  Future;  Transition  Plan- 
ning for  Accessible  Mass  Transit  Under  Sec- 
tion 504  Regulations;  Coordinating  Trans- 
portation Services  for  the  Elderly  and  Hand- 
icapped: Transportation  and  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped — A  Literature  Capsule;  Traffic 
in  the  Centers  of  Large  Cities;  Transportation 
Design  Awards  Examoles;  Transportation  and 
Land  Development;  Impact  of  Transportation 
on  Business  Location:  Transportation  Pro- 
ductivity: Changes  in  Location.  Behavior  and 
Travel;  Urban  Transportation  Demand  Elas- 
ticities; Federal  Urban  Transit  Investments; 
Integrating  Urban  Transportation;  Nondis- 
crimination on  the  Basis  of  Age  in  DOT  Pro- 
grams; Information  Package  On  Section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973;  Aesthetics 
In  Transportation:  Proposed  Policy  Initia- 
tives for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Trans- 
portation: Trends  In  Federal  Transportation 
Financial  Activity;  Trends  in  Federal  Domes- 
tic  TransporUtlon    Projects;    Revenue   and 


Expenses;  Trends  In  Federal  Transportation 
Financial  Activity  (fiscal  1970-79) ;  Interstate 
Substitutions — Handbook  for  Mayors;  Trans- 
portation Aspects  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Program;  Effects  of  Federal  Transpor- 
tation Funding  Policies  and  Structures;  Fi- 
nancing Public  Urban  Transportation;  Prob- 
lems of  Truck  Owner-Operators;  Cargo  Se- 
curity Handbook;  Physical  Security  of  Cargo; 
Truck  Top  Markings  for  Visual  Identifica- 
tions; Study  of  Trucking  Service  In  Small 
Communities;  Effect  of  MCA  (Motor  Carrier 
Act)  On  ICC  (Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion) Motor  Carrier  Entry  Policy;  Motor  Car- 
rier Insurance  Study;  Examples  of  Discrim- 
ination Under  Collective  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making:  Truck  and  Rail  Reform  Impact; 
Truck  Size  and  Weight  Study:  Truck  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations;  Consumer  Problems 
With  Auto  Repair;  Common  Sense  in  Buying 
a  New  Car;  U.S.  Auto  Industry;  Taxlcabs  as 
Public  Transit:  Use  of  School  Buses  for  Pub- 
lic Transportation;  Intercity  Bus  Operations; 
Intercity  Bus.  Rail  and  Air  Systems  in  Rural 
Areas;  Maritime  Cargo  Loss  Prevention  Hand- 
book: Inland  Waterway  User  Charge  Study; 
Community  Bicycle  Program  Guidance  and 
Technical  Assistance;  Bicycle  Forum. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion :  Civil  Rights. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration:  FRA 
newsletter;  FRA  Research  Reporter;  Rail 
System  Investment  Analysis  (10  volumes). 

Federal  Aviation  Administration:  Airport 
Consolidation;  The  Control  Tower;  Pilots' 
Weather — How  Is  It  Forecast;  You  and  Your 
Radio;  You  and  Your  Transponder;  A  Glos- 
sary of  Aeronautical  Central  Terms;  Destiny 
Altitude;  Radar  Sees  the  Weather;  Congrat- 
ulations— You  Just  Passed  Your  (Pilots') 
Physical;  Tip  on  How  to  Use  the  Flight 
Planner;  Aviation  Safety  Bulletin  No.  1; 
Flight  Watch. 

Federal  Highway  Administration:  Your 
Guide  to  Programs  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration;  Arterial  Strategies;  Safety 
Hazard  Advance  Warning  System;  Tests  of 
Experimental  No-Passing  Zones;  Speed  Con- 
trol on  High-Speed  Roadwajrs;  Estimating 
Safety  Benefits  for  Alternative  Improve- 
ments: Excessive  Sign  Usage:  TRAFLO  (traf- 
fic flow  reports) ;  Performance  Data  for  High- 
way Bridge  Coatings;  Maintenance  for  High- 
way Structural  Steel;  Public  Roads;  High- 
ways and  Wetlands;  America  on  the  Move; 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Program;  1970-2000 
Travel;  Urban  Transportation  Indicators; 
Arterial  Speed  Profiles  and  Fuel  Consump- 
tion; Computer  Mapping  Techniques; 
Changes  to  Joint  Planning  Regulations: 
Ozone  Analysis;  Air  Quality  Planning  in 
Small  Areas;  Rural  and  Small  Urban  Public 
Transportation;  Rural  Public  Transportation 
Conference;  Nonurbanlzed  Public  Trans- 
portation; Rural  Transportation  Technology 
Study;  Rural  Driver  Training  Manual;  Rural 
Transportation  (three  newsletters);  Parking 
Management  Booklet  for  State/Local  Areas; 
Parking  Workshop;  Photographic  Technique 
for  Determining  Auto  Occupancy;  Auto  Use 
Management;  Rock  Slope  Engineering;  Con- 
struction and  Rehabilitation  of  Pave- 
ment; High-Occupancy  Vehicle  Design  and 
Enforcement;  Traffic  Signal;  Barrier  Design; 
Roadway  Lighting;  Safety  Courses;  Federal 
Highway  Safety  Program  Effectiveness;  High- 
way Safety  Performance;  Protecting  the  En- 
vironment in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram: Environment  Assessment  Process;  En- 
vironmental Action  Plan  Report  Series. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration: Common  Sense  In  Buying  a  New 
Car;  Common  Sense  in  Buying  a  Safe  Used 
Car;  So  You  Really  Want  to  Do  Something 
About  the  Drunk  Driver?;  Alcohol  Crash 
Story:  Communications  Strategies  on  Alcohol 
and  Safety:  Studded  Tires;  Car  Care  Safety; 
Passenger  Car  Brakes;  Vehicle  Exhaust  Sys- 
tems: Use  of  Headlights;  Engine  Stalling; 
Automotive  Rust;  Automobile  Jacks:  Teach- 


ing the  Safety  Belt  Message;  Getting  the 
Safety  Belt  Message  Across;  Auto  Safety  Belt 
Fact  Book;  66  mph  vs.  56  mph — ^Who  Is 
Right?;  17  Tricks  to  Save  Fuel  and  Save  Dol- 
lars; Safe  Winter  Driving:  Loan  a  Seat;  Auto 
Safety  Hotline;  Battery  Hazard;  Moped 
Safety. 

Treasury  Department  ($600.000) :  No  pub- 
lications were  terminated. 

Veterans'  Administration  ($100,000) :  VA 
Careers  for  .  .  .  (voluntary  service  workers, 
social  workers,  pharmacists,  librarians,  re- 
habilitation therapists,  medical  technicians, 
administrative  staff) .% 


COMPARISON  OF  TRLSIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATtD  AMOUNTS  ENACTED 
IN  REGULAR  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 

(In  Dollars) 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  6  weeks  one  administration  spokes- 
man after  another  has  appeared  publicly 
to  lay  the  blame  for  our  Nation's  fiscal 
diflaculties  on  Congress. 

At  his  latest  press  conference  Presi- 
dent Reagan  led  the  Nation  to  believe 
that  the  Federal  budget  will  not  be  bal- 
anced in  1984  because  Congress  did  not 
approve  his  latest  spending  cut  proposals. 

These  statements  are  just  not  true. 
Last  March,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  cut  $35  billion  in  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  in  fiscal  year  1982,  which 
besran  October  1.  In  August,  Congress 
adopted  a  budget  bill  that  did  that  and 
more — cutting  $37  billion  from  the 
budget. 

Yet  inflation  continued  unchecked.  In- 
terest rates  soared  to  even  higher  levels. 
Estimates  of  the  Federal  deficit  for  the 
1982  fiscal  year  climbed  from  $42.5  bil- 
lion to  anywhere  from  $65  to  $100  bil- 
lion. The  President's  economic  advisers 
threw  their  forecasts  out  the  window. 

President  Reagan  responded  to  the 
situation  by  asking  for  even  more  budget 
cuts  on  September  24.  He  proposed  a  12- 
percent  across-the-board  cut,  some  $8.4 
biUion  in  1982  spending.  This  request 
came  just  1  week  before  the  start  of 
the  new  fiscal  year. 

Coupled  with  spending  cuts,  the  Pres- 
ident in  March  also  outlined  a  program 
of  tax  cuts  he  said  would  spur  new  in- 
vestment and  savings  and  get  America's 
economy  moving  again. 

Now,  how  has  Congress  responded? 
The  cuts  adopted  by  Congress  last  sum- 
mer and  those  being  considered  by  the 
continuing  resolution  now  before  us 
match  or  exceed  the  total  level  of  spend- 
ing cuts  President  Reagan  requested. 

Congress  also  approved  the  President's 
tax  cut  package  before  the  August  recess. 

The  resolution  to  provide  funding  for 
Federal  programs  until  March  of  next 
year  includes  spending  cuts  totaling  $6.5 
billion  or  75  percent  of  the  $8.4  biUion 
the  President  requested  in  September. 

President  Reagan's  March  and  Sep- 
tember budget  cut  requests  add  up  to 
$43.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  But 
Congress  has  already  cut  $37  billion  and 
today  is  considering  another  $6.5  billion. 
Now  that's  a  total  of  $43.5  bUlion. 

In  fact  every  Congress  since  1943.  ex- 
cept one.  has  spent  less  money  than  a 
President  has  requested.  At  this  point.  I 
ask  that  a  table  comparing  Presidential 
funding  requests  with  funds  actually  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  table  follows: 


PRESIDENTIAL 

BUDGET 

CALENDAR  YEAR 

REQUESTS 

1943 

$115,041,366,395 

1944 

$  63.513,471,020 

1943 

$  62,453,310,868 

1946 

$  30,051,109,870 

1947 

S  33,367,507,923 

1948 

$  35,409,550,523 

1949 

$  39.545,529,108 

1950 

$  54,316.658,423 

1951 

$  96,340.781,110 

1952 

$  83,964,877,176 

1953 

$  66,568,694,353 

1954 

$  50,257,490,985 

1955 

$  55,044,333,729 

1956 

$  60,892,420,237 

1957 

$  64,633,110,610 

1958 

$  75, 272, 85.9, 573 

1959 

$  74, 859, 472, 045 

1960 

$  73,845,974,490 

1961 

$  91.597,4i0,O53 

1962 

$  96,803,292.115 

1963 

$  96,904,155.136 

1964 

5  9a.297,35B,:.56 

1965 

$10'.i,448,074,P96 

1966 

Sj31,]64,9?6,586 

1967 

5147,804,557,929 

1968 

$147,908,612,996 

1969 

$142,701,346,215 

1970 

$147,765,358,434 

1971 

$167,874,624,937 

1972 

$185,431,804,552 

1973 

$177,959,504,255 

1974 

$213,667,190,007 

1975 

$267,224,774,434 

1976 

$282,142,432,093 

1977 

$364,867,240,174 

1978 

$348,506,124,701 

1979 

$397,653,765,836 

1980 

$340,339,446,763 

DATA  SOURCE: 

Committee  on  Appropciatio 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  set  the  record  straight. 
In  no  way  can  the  President  lay  the 
blame  for  huge  deficits  and  high  unem- 
ployment, continued  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  on  the  coorstep  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's own  economic  program  is 
the  problem.  The  administration's  eco- 
nomic numbers  just  do  not  add  up.  They 
have  not  added  up  from  the  beginning, 
and  OMB  Director  David  Stockman  has 
admitted  as  much. 

The  reason  they  do  not  add  up  Is  that 
there  is  not  enough  in  the  budget  that 
can  be  cut  to  make  up  for  the  adminis- 
tration's $750  billion  tax  cut.  The  ad- 
ministration now  is  asking  Congress  for 
$52  billion  in  imidentified  budget  cuts  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

But  spending  cuts  alone  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1984.  To  balance  the 


CONGRESS  lONAI.LY 
APPROPRIATED 

AMOUNTS 

$110,634,660,785 
$  61,257,906,152 
$  61,042,345,331 
$  28,459,502,172 
$  30,130,762,141 
$  32,699,846,731 
$  37,825,026,214 
$  52,427.926.629 
S  91,059.713.307 
$  75.355.434.201 
$  54,539,342,491 
$  47,642,131.205 
S  53.124,821.215 
S  60.647.917,590 
S  59,589.731,631 
$  72,653,476,248 
<5  72,977,957,952 
5  73,634,335,992 
$86,606,487,273 
$  92.260.154,659 
S  92,432,923,132 
$  94,162,918,996 
?107,037,566,896 
$130,281,568,480 
$141,872,346,664 
3133,339,868,734 
$134,431,463,135 
$144,273,528,504 
$165,225,661,865 
$178,960,106,864 
$174,901,434,304 
$204,012,311,514 
$259,852,322,212 
$282,536,694,665 
$354,025,780,783 
$337,859,466,730 
$386,822,093,291 
$333,695,164,197 


budget  by  1984  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  billion  in  addition  to  the 
$135  billion  Congress  already  cut  for  the 
period  1981  to  1984.  To  cut  $100  biUion 
more  would  eliminate  nearly  every  Gov- 
ernment function  except  defense,  social 
security,  and  a  few  other  entitlement 
programs. 

I  would  hope  the  White  House  would 
stop  accusing  Congress  of  causing  the 
economic  problems  we  face.  It  is  time 
all  of  us  worked  together  to  find  solu- 
tions.• 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESS lONALLY 

APPROPRIATED 
AMOUNTS  LESS   (-) 
OR  MORE   (+)   THAN 
PRESIDENTIAL  REQUEST 


-  $4,406 

-  $2,255 

-  $1,410 

-  $1,591 

-  $3,236 

-  $2,709 

-  $1,720 

-  $1,888 

-  $5,281 

-  58,609 
-$12,029 

-  $2,615 

-  $1,919 

-  $     244 

-  $5,046 

-  $     619 

-  $1,881 

-  $     211 

-  $4,990 

-  S4.543 

-  S6.471 

-  $'..134 

-  ?2,410 

-  $     883 

-  $5,932 
-$14,568 

-  $8,269 

-  $3,491 

-  $2,648 

-  $6,471 

-  $3,058 

-  $9,654 

-  $7,372 
+  $  394 
-$10,841 
-$10,656 
-$10, 831 

-  S6,644 


,705,610 
,564,868 
,965,537 
,607,698 
,745,782 
,703,792 
,502,894 
;731,794 
,067.803 
,442.975 
,351.862 
,359,780 
,512,514 
,502,647 
,378,979 
,383,325 
,514,093 
.638.498 
.960.780 
.137.456 
,232.004 
.439,560 
.508.000 
.358. :06 
.211.265 
,744,262 
,883,080 
,829,930 
,963.072 
,697.688 
.069,951 
.878.493 
,452,222 
,262,572 
,459,391 
,657.971 
.672.545 
,282.566 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  there  is  no  further  business 
that  can  be  transacted  by  the  Senate  this 
evening.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  then,  for  the  Senate  to  be  to 
on  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  convene  under  the  or- 
der previously  entered  at  12  noon  on  to- 
morrow. Senators  should  be  on  notice, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  for 
much  of  the  day  tomorrow  and  late  to 
the  evening,  if  necessary,  to  wait  on  the 
committee  on  conference  and  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
respect  to  the  conference. 

There  is  even  a  possibility,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Senators  should  be  on  notice  of 
the  possibility,  that  the  House  will  be  to 
session  and  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
on  Sunday.  That  is  unusual  and  unde- 
sirable. But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  con- 
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ferees  cannot  agree,  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cannot  deal  with  the  confer- 
ence report,  or  if  the  Congress  must  deal 
with  a  veto  message  from  the  President, 
it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
convene  on  Sunday. 

So,  Senators  should  be  on  notice  of  that 
possibility,  I  regret  to  say. 


ate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  9:41  p.m.,  recessed  until  Sat- 
urday, November  21, 1981,  at  12  meridian. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  20,  1981 : 
Department  op  State 

Milan  D.  Blsh,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Barbados, 
and  to  serve  conciurently  and  without  addi- 


tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Saint  Lucia  and 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Saint 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines. 

Elliott  Abrams,  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human   Rights   and   Hiunanltarlan   Affairs, 
vice  Patricia  M.  Derian,  resigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  in  the  words  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi: 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
peace. 

Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love; 

Where  there  is  injury,  pardon; 

Where  there  is  doubt,  faith; 

Where  there  is  despair,  hope; 

Where  there  is  darkness,  light;  and 

Where  there  is  sadness,  joy. 

O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
so  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to 
console; 

To  be  understood,  as  to  understand; 

To  be  loved  as  to  love; 

For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive; 

It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  par- 
doned; 

And  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  bom  to 
eternal  life. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  323,  nays 
17,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
92,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3271 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 


YEAS— 323 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 


Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Burgener 


Burton.  John 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Einery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

E^ran:  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findlcy 

Pish 

Fithian 

Flipf)o 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McE>ade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 


Hammerschmidt  Montgomery 


Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stiunp 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 


Tauzin 

White 

Wolpe 

Taylor 

Whitehurst 

Wortley 

Thomas 

Whitley 

Wright 

Udall 

Whittaker 

Wyden 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Wylie 

Walgren 

Williams  (MT) 

Yates 

Wampler 

Williams  (OH) 

Yatron 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Young (PL) 

Weber  (MN) 

Winn 

Zablocki 

Weber  (OH) 

Wirth 

Zeferetti 

Weiss 

Wolf 
NAYS-17 

Aspin 

Gejdenson 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Barnes 

Harkin 

Sabo 

Brown  (CO) 

Heckler 

Schroeder 

Coughlin 

Holt 

Smith  (OR) 

Derwinski 

Johnston 

Walker 

Dickinson 

Miller  (OH) 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT"-! 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-92 

Anderson 

Edwards(AL) 

Mollohan 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Murphy 

Barnard 

Emerson 

Neal 

Beard 

Penwick 

Nichols 

BedeU 

Pord(MI) 

Paul 

Benedict 

Porsythe 

Pepper 

Biaggi 

Fountain 

Pritchard 

Boiling 

Prenzel 

Pursell 

Bowen 

Garcia 

Quillen 

Breaux 

Gephardt 

Reuss 

Brown  (CA) 

Oilman 

Roberts  (SD) 

Brown  (OH) 

Gingrich 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Phillip     Ginn 

Roth 

Byron 

Goldwater 

Rudd 

Chisholm 

G<KHlling 

Santini 

Clausen 

Gradison 

Savage 

Clay 

Green 

Schumer 

Coleman 

Guarini 

Siljander 

Conyers 

Hagedom 

Simon 

Crockett 

Heftel 

Smith  (PA) 

Daschle 

Jones  (NO 

St  Germain 

Dellums 

Kindness 

Iraxler 

DeNardis 

Lee 

Trible 

Dicks 

Long (LA) 

Vento 

Dixon 

Lott 

Volkmer 

Donnelly 

Marks 

Washington 

Doman 

Mattox 

WaUins 

Dougherty 

McCloskey 

Waxman 

Dowdy 

McHugh 

Young  (AK) 

Duncan 

McKinney 

Young  (HO) 

Early 

Moffett 

D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
President's  initiatives  for  peace. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3413)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Depart- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Mertiber  on  the  floor. 
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ment  of  Energy  for  national  security 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes.  " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  357)  enti- 
tled "An  act  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Messrs. 
Hatfield,  Stevens,  Weicker, 

McCLURE,  LiAXALT,  Garn.  Schmitt, 
Cochran,  Andrews,  Abdnor,  Kasten, 
D'Amato,  Mattingly,  Rudman,  Spec- 
ter, Proxmire,  Stennis,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Inouye.  Hollings,  Eagleton, 
Chiles,  Johnston,  Huddleston,  Bur- 
dick,  Sasser,  DeConcini,  and  Bumpers 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
357,  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  357)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  I  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he 
could  give  us  some  idea  of  the  schedul- 
ing of  the  conferences  and  whether  he 
could  give  the  Members  some  idea  as 
to  what  the  situation  may  look  like  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  him  some  idea,  but  a  general 
idea  is  about  all  we  have.  The  other 
body  tells  us  they  will  not  be  ready 
until  sometime  in  the  afternoon.  They 
added  about  75  amendments  I  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  clear  as  to  what  the 
meaning  may  be  in  some  of  those  in- 
stances. They  have  gotten  together 
themselves,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
we  can  get  together  this  afternoon. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  the 


gentleman  saying  that  75  amendments 
were  added  to  our  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  about  75  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  About  75  amend- 
ments. Can  the  gentleman  give  us 
some  idea  from  the  money  figures  that 
the  other  body  adopted,  compared  to 
our  money  figures,  as  to  whether  the 
appropriations  were  increased  or  not? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  is  determine  what 
effect  this  will  have.  They  have  given 
no  information  to  me  as  yet. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Prom  my  understand- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
it  is  going  to  take  2  to  3  hours,  and 
probably,  as  we  assess  it,  the  conferees 
should  be  ready  to  meet  at  about  2 
o'clock.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  how  long 
the  conferees  would  take. 

The  normal  procedure,  after  the 
conferees  come  to  an  agreement,  is 
that  it  takes  approximately,  at  a  mini- 
mum, looking  over  the  past  records,  3 
hours  for  them  to  put  it  together. 

I  would  think  that  by  that  particular 
time  it  would  be  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  probably  early  in  the  morning,  and 
it  is  my  intent,  I  will  say  to  the  minori- 
ty leader,  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  3  hours'  notice  before  the 
House  takes  up  the  conference  report. 
So  if  Members  happen  to  be  home  or 
wherever  they  are,  we  would  be  able  to 
get  them  back  in  time  for  the  vote.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  when 
it  is  going  to  be.  The  House  would  be 
in  recess.  We  do  not  intend  to  adjourn 
for  the  day. 

The  program  will  be  that  we  have 
conference  reports  that  we  want  to 
take  up.  We  will  take  up  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  and  then  we  will  go 
into  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  I  would  just  have  to  say  that  all 
the  Members  have  to  be  alert,  but  we 
will  give  them  ample  notice.  If  the 
Members  would  chance  to  be  home  or 
chance  to  be  downtown  or  in  their  of- 
fices, we  would  give  them  time  to  get 
back  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Whitten,  Boland,  Natcher, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Addabbo.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Yates,  Roybal.  Bevill, 
GiNN,  Benjamin,  Dixon,  Fazio.  Conte. 
McDade,  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Myers. 
Robinson,  Miller  of  Ohio,  Coughlin. 
and  Young  of  Florida. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TODAY 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  357,  FUR- 
THER CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  today,  November 
20,  1981,  or  any  day  thereafter  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  and  any 
amendments  on  disagreement  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LABOR  DEPARTMENT  DOCU- 
MENT MAY  HAVE  TO  BE  SUB- 
PEN  AED 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor 
Department  claimed  in  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  its  budget  recommendation  to 
eliminate  8.000  jobs  from  the  Employ- 
ment Administration  will  save  $120 
million.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Labor  Department  has  in  its 
possession  a  document  which  esti- 
mates that  that  cut  will  result  in  a  $1 
billion  overpayment  to  recipients  or  in 
payments  to  ineligible  recipients. 

The  Labor  Department  agreed  to 
supply  that  document  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  it  has  now  altered  the  tran- 
script of  its  committee  testimony  to 
renege  on  that  agreement  and  is 
trying  to  conceal  that  document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Department  does 
not  provide  that  document  to  the 
House  by  Friday.  I  will  ask  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  subpena  it. 
The  episode  illustrates  the  stupidity  of 
applying  the  cuts  in  the  continuing 
resolution  to  a  program  such  as  the 
Employment  Administration  in  a  way 
that  will  produce  massive  waste  and 
exploding  deficits. 


D  1030 

TRIBUTE  TO  Z.  STEPHEN 
GRZEGOREK 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Z.  Stephen  Grzegorek.  Di- 
rector of  the  Northeast  Regional 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
for  his  role  in  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  Graterford  hostage  crisis. 

The  crisis  began  on  the  evening  of 
November  9,  when  a  group  of  Grater- 


ford inmates  were  thwarted  in  their 
attempt  to  escape  over  the  prison  wall, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  prison  kitchen, 
barricading  themselves  in  with  38  hos- 
tages. The  prisoners  who  held  the  hos- 
tages were  armed  and  dangerous. 
Their  leader,  Joseph  Bowen,  is  a  con- 
victed murder  who  had  killed  two 
prison  wardens  at  Holmesburg  Prison 
while  he  was  serving  a  life  sentence 
for  slaying  a  police  officer. 

In  the  hope  of  reaching  a  peaceful 
resolution.  Pennsylvania  Governor 
Thomburgh  called  upon  Mr.  Grze- 
gorek to  head  a  team  from  the  Federal 
Prison  System  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  the  State  officials  who 
were  responsible  for  negotiating  with 
the  convicts.  Later,  Chuck  Stone,  a 
columnist  and  senior  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  along  %ith 
Bowen's  brother,  were  called  in  to  me- 
diate. 

As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Grzegorek  pro- 
vided much  more  than  technical  as- 
sistance. Bowen  and  his  accomplices 
were  afraid  that  if  they  surrendered 
themselves  they  would  be  brutally 
mistreated,  and  possibly  even  killed, 
by  the  guards  at  Graterford.  They 
were,  however,  willing  to  entrust  their 
safety  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

In  discussions  with  Stone  the  con- 
victs agreed  to  a  list  of  conditions  for 
their  surrender,  which  provided  that 
they  would  be  transfered  from  the 
State  prison  system  into  the  Federal 
system,  as  State  boarders.  These  con- 
ditions were  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
and  Federal  authorities.  As  a  result, 
the  convicts  released  their  hostages 
unharmed,  and  surrendered. 

In  his  account  of  the  hostage  drama. 
Chuck  Stone  recognized  Grzegorek  as 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Graterford 
settlement.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to 
that  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  others,  in  prais- 
ing Mr.  Grzegorek  for  his  role  in 
saving  the  lives  of  the  hostages.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  an  indi- 
vidual of  his  caliber,  judgment,  and 
sensitivity  serving  in  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 


this  instance  it  is  not  going  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  surrender  under  the 
threat  of  veto.  There  are  millions  of 
Americans'  lives  who  are  hanging  in 
the  wind  really  based  on  what  this 
continuing  resolution  is  going  to  do. 

I  know  the  Members  share  with  me 
that  we  do  not  care  whether  we  are 
here  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  whf  never 
as  long  as  we  come  up  with  a  fair  solu- 
tion on  this  continuing  resolution  and 
one  that  is  aimed  at  helping  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  HOLD  OUT  FOR 

FAIRNESS        IN        CONTINUING 

RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  just  learned,  the  conference  on 
the  continuing  resolution  is  going  to 
get  underway  today.  I  know  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  in  the  House 
have  great  confidence  in  Chairman 
Whitten  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  other  members  of 
the  conference. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly 
my  hope  that  while  a  conference  is  an 
opportunity   for  compromise  that  in 


HUMAN  FAIRNESS  IN  THE 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  morning  newscasts  are  correv-t,  the 
other  body  completed  action  on  the 
continuing  resolution  only  a  few  hours 
ago.  And  if  those  reports  are  correct,  I 
sure  wish  they  had  worked  a  Utile  bit 
longer.  Are  we  really  going  to  inflict 
all  the  pain  on  people  programs? 
Could  not  the  other  body  at  least  look 
at  the  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  the 
General  Accounting  Office  finds  every 
year  in  the  defense  appropriation?  Are 
cost  overruns  on  new  weapons  systems 
beyond  scrutiny? 

Are  we  really  willing  to  continue  a 
double  standard  for  spending— one  for 
weapons  systems  and  one  for  people? 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  our  conferees  can 
work  some  human  fairness  into  the 
continuing  resolution,  we  should  not 
support  it. 


This  is  inform  you  that  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit:  your 
benefit  may  be  reduced  to  some  degree  be- 
ginning with  your  April  check.  To  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  reduction,  if  any. 
and  your  possible  eligibility  for  SSI  and 
other  assistance  programs  you  may  contact 
your  local  .social  security  office. 

Now  I  am  told  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration does  not  intend  to  send 
out  these  notices  at  all  in  December. 

If  we  had  some  confidence  of 
prompt  action,  that  might  be  a 
humane  and  rational  decision.  But 
given  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  in 
this  conference.  I  do  not  have  that 
confidence. 

Meanwhile,  every  old  person  receiv- 
ing a  small  social  security  check  who 
has  heard  a  newscast,  read  a  newspa- 
per, or  talked  to  a  friend  knows  the 
minimum  benefit  was  supposed  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

Now  they  are  left  in  limbo.  They 
have  no  notice— and  they  have  no 
action.  How  long  will  this  go  on? 

Again  and  again  I  have  said  to  this 
Congress,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  in 
social  security  is  do  nothing.  Here  is 
one  more  example  of  that  fact.  No  civ- 
ilization ought  to  subject  its  elderly 
and  near  elderly  to  the  uncertainty 
that  we  have  inflicted  on  ours  by  inac- 
tion in  this  vital  area.  What  a  thank- 
less Thanksgiving  and  cheerless 
Christmas  our  elderly  must  look  for- 
ward to  because  we  do  nothing. 


MINIMUM  BENEFIT 
CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
have  all  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  re- 
storing the  minimum  social  security 
benefit,  at  least  to  some  degree. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  benefit  has 
not  been  restored.  The  law  is  that  this 
benefit  be  eliminated  for  new  recipi- 
ents rights  now,  and  for  current  recipi- 
ents next  April. 

Furthermore,  as  of  today  we  have 
not  made  progress  toward  restoring 
this  benefit.  The  Senate  has  been  slow 
to  call  meetings  of  the  conference 
committee  and  has  insisted  on  replac- 
ing this  one  misbegotten  benefit  cut 
with  another. 

Meanwhile,  the  law  stays  in  effect 
and  the  Conference  agreement  on  rec- 
onciliation stipulates  clearly  that  on 
December  3,  3  million  current  mini- 
mum beneficiaries  are  to  receive  notice 
that  their  benefits  might  be  reduced 
next  March.  The  notice,  according  to 
the  agreement,  is  to  read  as  follows: 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  position  that  has  just 
been  expressed  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle), 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  that  deals  with 
social  security. 

It  is  absolutely  outrageous  that  the 
conferees  appointed  by  the  other  body 
have  dragged  their  feet  so  long  before 
agreeing  to  restore  the  minimum  bene- 
fits, the  meager  $122  a  month  which 
were  taken  away  from  the  oldest  and 
the  poorest  3  million  people  in  our  so- 
ciety by  the  cruelty  of  the  so-called 
Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  substi- 
tute. 

Sometimes  I  seriously  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  actually 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they 
voted  to  deny  this  House  the  privilege 
of  choosing  from  among  the  innumer- 
able changes  that  were  made  by  that 
huge  document  known  as  Gramm- 
Latta  II.  In  agreeing  to  that  procedure 
and  that  reconciliation  bill,  what  they 
did,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  was  to 
take  these  benefits  away  from  some  of 
the  poorest  and  the  oldest  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Subsequently,  the  House  voted  over- 
whelmingly  to  restore   those   needed 
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benefits.  The  Senate  waited  weeks 
before  acting  on  our  bill.  Now  Senate 
conferees  are  insisting  that  future 
benefits  must  be  degraded  as  the  price 
for  restoring  what  was  the  rightful  en- 
titlement of  many  needy  people.  It  is  a 
calloused  attitude  which  would  hold 
these  benefits  hostage.  Time  is  run- 
ning out.  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  this  matter  settled. 


LET  THE  NUMBERS  DO  THE 
TALKING 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  let  the  numbers  do  the  talking. 

On  Monday  the  House  voted  to  ap- 
propriate about  $700  million  less  than 
the  President  requested  for  fiscal  1982. 
Last  night  the  other  body  (Senate) 
passed  75  amendments  to  the  House 
spending  bill. 

The  computers  are  now  working  to 
determine  whether  the  action  is  over 
or  under  the  House  bill. 

If  the  President  can  persuade  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  other  body 
(Senate)  to  follow  the  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  House,  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  less  money  in  fiscal 
1982  than  the  President  has  requested. 

This  would  continue  the  tradition  of 
the  Congress  of  spending  less  money 
than  requested  by  every  President 
since  1943,  save  one,  each  of  whom  has 
proposed  higher  spending  goals  than 
the  Congress  consented  to  appropri- 
ate. 

I  submit  the  numbers  compiled  by 
the  Appropriations  Conmiittee.  to  wit: 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATED  AMOUNTS  ENACTED  IN 
REGULAR  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL.  AND  DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS 


Ciloxbf  year 


Presidenlul  tudgcl 
requests 


Congressnnally 
Congfessioially  appfopnated 

aporoprialed         amounts  less  ( - ) 
amounts  of  mat  ( -t- )  than 

Presidential  request 


1943 

$115,041,366,395 

SI  10.634.660.785 

-J4.406.705.610 

1944 

63,513,471.020 

61.257.906,152 

-2.255,564,868 

1945 

62,453.310,868 

61.042.345.331 

- 1,410,965,537 

1946 

30.051.109,870 

28.459.502.172 

-1,591,607,698 

1947 

33.367.507.923 

30.130,762.141 

-3,236,745.782 

1948 

35.409,550,523 

32.699.846.731 

-2,709.703.792 

1949 

.._.      39,545,529.108 

37.825.026.214 

-1.720502.894 

ISSfl 

54.316.658.423 

52.427.926.629 

-  1.888.731.794 

1951 

96.340.781.110 

91.059.713.307 

-5.281.067.803 

1952 

83.%4.877,176 

75355.434.201 

-8.609.442.975 

1953 

66.568.694.353 

54.539.342.491 

-12.029,351.862 

1954 

50.257.490.985 

47.642.131.205 

-2.615.359.780 

1955 

55.044.333,729 

53.124.821.215 

-1.919.512.514 

1956 

60,892.420.237 

60.647.917.590 

-244.502.647 

1957 

64.638.110610 

59.589.731.631 

-5.048.378.979 

1958 

73.2/2.1>sa.573 

72.653.476.248 

-619.383.325 

1959 

74.859.472.045 

72.977.957.952 

-1.881.514.093 

1960 

73.845.974.490 

73.634,335.992 

-211,638,498 

1961 

91.597.448.053 

86,606.487,273 

-4,990,960,780 

1962 

96.803.292.115 

92,260.154.659 

-4,543,137.456 

1963 

98.904.155.136 

92.432.923.132 

-6.471.232.0O4 

1964 

98.297.358.556 

94.162.918.996 

-4.134.439.560 

1965 

109.a8.074.896 

107.037,566.896 

-2.410.508.OCO 

1966 

131,164,926,586 

130.281.568.480 

-883.358.106 

1967 

147,804.557.929 

141.872.346.664 

-5.932.211.265 

1968 

147.908.612.996 

133.339.868,734 

-14,568,744.262 

1969 

142.701.346215 

134.431.463.135 

-8.269.883.080 

1970 

147.765.358.434 

144.273.528.504 

-3,491,829.930 

COMPARISON  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  BUDGET  REQUESTS  AND 
CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATED  AMOUNTS  ENACTED  IN 
REGULAR  ANNUAL,  SUPPLEMENTAL,  AND  DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILLS— Continued 


rj«w(„  -.,    Presidential  tudpt      '^fUS!^^ 
"""^'^  amounts 


Conjressnully 

appropriated 

amounts  less  ( - 1 

or  more  ( + )  ttian 

Presidential  request 


1971 167.874. 

1972 185.431. 

1973 177.959. 

1974 213.667. 

1975 267.224. 

1976 282.142. 

1977 364.867. 

1978 348.506. 

1979 397.653. 

1980 340.339. 

Data  sninx:  Committee 


624,937 

'!C4.552 
,504.255 
,190.007 
,774.434 
,432,093 
240174 
124,701 
,765.836 
,446,763 


165,225.661,165 
178,960,106,864 
174,901,434,304 
204,012,311,514 
259,852,322,212 
282,536,694,665 
354,025,780.783 
337,859.466.730 
386.822,093,291 
333,695,164,197 


-2.648,963,072 
-6.471,697,688 
-3,058,069,951 
-9,654,878,493 
-7.372.452.222 
+  394.262.572 
-10.841.459.391 
-10.656657.971 
- 10,831.672.545 
-6,644.282.566 


on  Appropriations.  US  House  of  Reprtsentalms, 


EPA:  AN  ENDANGERED  SPECIES? 

(Mr.  McHUGH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  relating  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  plans  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  cripple 
that  Agency. 

According  to  the  Times,  EPA  Admin- 
istrator Arme  Gorsuch  is  proposing  to 
cut  the  Agency's  operating  budget  by 
18  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Howev- 
er, as  if  these  cuts  were  not  enough, 
David  Stockman's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  reportedly  de- 
manding a  36-percent  reduction.  These 
proposed  reductions  would  come  on 
top  of  cuts  of  at  least  16  percent  which 
have  been  imposed  on  EPA  since  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office. 

If  those  cuts  were  to  be  implement- 
ed, EPA  could  not  meet  some  of  its 
most  important  responsibilities.  For 
example: 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  would  reduce  funding 
for  hazardous  waste  programs  by  10 
percent  next  year.  OMB  wants  a  65- 
percent  reduction. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  would  reduce  funding 
for  EPA's  pesticide  programs  by  25 
percent.  OMB  is  proposing  a  42-pei- 
cent  reduction. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  would  reduce  funding 
for  the  Agency's  science  programs  by 
10  percent.  OMB  is  demanding  a  51- 
percent  cut  that  would  require  closing 
at  least  four  of  the  Agency's  main  test- 
ing laboratories. 

Along  with  those  drastic  cuts  in  op- 
erating expenses,  OMB  is  also  plan- 
ning a  26-percent  reduction  in  EPA 
personnel  next  year.  Thus,  even  if 
Congress  rejects  its  budget  proposals, 
OMB  seems  intent  on  hamstringing 
EPA  by  denying  it  the  people  it  needs 
to  administer  its  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  Con- 
gress has  assigned  more  responsibility 
to  EPA,  not  less.  Its  new  role  in  the 
monitoring     and     cleanup     of     toxic 


wastes  is  just  one  example.  Ehren 
before  the  Reagan  administration 
took  office,  it  was  having  some  diffi- 
culty meeting  those  expanding  respon- 
sibilities. 

Of  course,  the  budget  cuts  imposed 
this  year  have  made  its  job  that  much 
tougher.  Indeed,  as  the  Times  pointed 
out,  the  Agency's  enforcement  activi- 
ties have  slowed  dramatically.  If  the 
administration  should  now  be  success- 
ful in  cutting  an  additional  36  percent, 
there  is  no  way  that  EPA  can  carry 
out  its  critical  mission.  Even  Mrs.  Gor- 
such admits  as  much. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's assault  upon  EPA  is  not  just 
sm  effort  to  save  money.  It  is  an  as- 
sault upon  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  assuring  a  healthy  envirorunent 
for  our  citizens.  It  is  an  effort  to  crip- 
ple and  ultimately  dismantle  the  one 
agency  that  has  helped  to  give  us  a 
cleaner  and  safer  environment,  the 
one  agency  that  can  protect  us  from 
the  negligence  and  greed  that  once 
threatened  to  destroy  our  fragile  re- 
sources. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to 
abandon  its  ideological  assault  on  EPA 
and  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Failing  that,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Congress  to 
reject  the  administration's  efforts  to 
turn  back  the  clock  on  environmental 
protection  and  on  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  recent  years. 


THE  REPUBLICANS  GOT  WHAT 
THEY  WANT  BUT  IT  IS  NOT 
WORKING 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  men  recently  confirmed 
what  we  have  known  all  along:  Their 
program  will  not  accomplish  the  mir- 
acles they  have  claimed  for  it.  Well 
into  this  week  we  have  heard  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  worry  publicly 
that  they  must  begin  to  raise  taxes,  or 
cut  into  the  muscle  of  essential  Gov- 
ernment functions,  because  things  just 
are  not  moving  their  way. 

Our  Republican  colleagues  have 
gotten  what  they  wanted.  Let  me  call 
to  your  attention  a  request  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague  Bob  Michel,  who 
said  just  60  days  ago.  and  I  quote: 

I  just  want  to  see  some  movement  here 
within  the  next  60  days.  It's  just  got  to 
come,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  our  former  colleague,  the 
Budget  Director  from  Michigan,  have 
both  made  successful  predictions. 

There  has  indeed  been  some  move- 
ment in  the  economy. 

Our  gross  national  product  is  shrink- 
ing. 


Housing  starts  are  moving  down 
through  the  basement. 

Auto  sales  are  moving  in  reverse, 
back  to  the  levels  of  23  years  ago. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if 
I  left  you  with  the  impression  that  ev- 
erything is  moving  down. 

Unemployment  is  moving  up— and 
by  their  own  admission,  it  looks  like  it 
will  continue  going  up  to  the  record 
set  by  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion. 

Bankruptcies  are  up— nearly  14,000 
businesses  have  gone  under  this  year, 
an  increase  of  50  percent. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  up. 

Budget  deficits  are  up— an  adminis- 
tration official  Is  privately  admitting 
that  they  will  be  up  to  $145  billion  by 
1984. 

And  we  may  well  find  out  that  taxes 
are  up,  too,  if  our  grand  old  friends 
have  their  way. 

I  suspect,  as  a  result  of  this  move- 
ment our  esteemed  Illinois  colleague 
requested,  that  we  will  see  the  Ameri- 
can voters  move,  too— to  the  Demo- 
cratic column  in  1982. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  voted  in  Octo- 
ber for  Reaganomics.  Savings  are  way 
up.  All  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  said  all  the  consumers 
would  not  save,  the  Democrate  would 
spend  irresponsibly.  They  did  not.  The 
consumers  saved  their  money. 

So  Reaganomics  is  working.  The 
movement  for  savings  is  on;  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
just  stated  there  was  movement  in  the 
economy.  He  is  right  the  move  is  on. 

Reaganomics  is  working.  You  can  all 
stand  up  now  and  say  you  were  wrong 
about  what  the  American  public  would 
do  with  their  savings  from  tax  reduc- 
tions my  Democrate  colleagues. 


AMERICAN       STEEL       INDUSTRY 

COMPLAINTS       ARE       CRYING 

"WOLF" 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  his- 
toric event  of  great  magnitude  is  going 
on  in  the  American  economic  commu- 
nity. That  poor  giant,  bankrupt  giant 
of  American  steel.  United  States  Steel, 
found  $6%  billion  somewhere  in  their 
coffers  and  is  buying  one  of  the  larg- 
est oil  companies  in  America. 

I  have  not  been  long  in  Congress, 
but  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
almost  ever  since  the  history  books 
have  been  written,  the  American  steel 
industry  has  been  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress begging  for  protection  from  com- 
petition. Unfair  competition,  certainly, 
they  are  entitled  to  protection  from. 

But  they  got  from  the  Congress  and 
from  the  administration  a  form  of 
international  price  fixing  about  10 
years  ago.  They  have  been  operating 
for  4  or  5  years  now  under  internation- 
al price  protection  arrangements 
known  as  trigger  pricing. 

United  States  Steel  cries  that  they 
did  not  have  the  capital  to  modernize 
their  plants,  they  could  not  compete, 
and  yet  the  biggest  of  them  is  out  now 
spreading  its  financial  grasp  over 
American  industry.  I  think  they  can 
fool  us  once,  but  fool  us  twice,  shame 
on  us. 


D  1045 
THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
everyone  has  been  following  the  rule 
of  thumb  for  years  that  a  recession  is 
two  consecutive  quarters  of  negative 
growth.  The  media,  the  members  of 
the  administration,  business  leaders, 
people  all  around  have  been  talking 
about  recession.  Even  the  President 
has  said  recession  recently.  And  all  of 
these  proclamations  and  figures  have 
been  based  on  the  utterings  of  the 
soothsayers  and  oracles  who  practice 
that  mysterious  art  known  as  econom- 
ics. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  third 
quarter  figures  for  this  year  do  not 
show  negative  growth.  In  fact,  they 
show  six-tenths  of  1  percent  growth. 
So  we  have  not  had  two  consecutive 
quarters  of  negative  growth.  Now,  all 
of  this  was  buried  in  the  newspaper 
this  morning.  But  the  point  of  this  is 
that  we  may  have  negative  growth  in 
the  fourth  quarter  and  even  into  the 
first  quarter;  but  it  just  shows  the 
lunacy  of  trying  to  follow  the  latest 
economic  indicator  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball,  and  we  need  to  do  the 
things  we  know  are  right,  and  that  is: 
Hold  down  the  runaway  growth  of 
Federal  spending,  hold  down  the  tax 
burden  and  hold  down  the  regulatory 
burden  that  stifles  this  free  enterprise 
system.  If  we  will  do  those  things  and 
quit  trying  to  chase  the  latest  econom- 
ic indicator  in  the  country,  we  will  do 
much  better. 


the  need  for  Congress  to  remove  the 
pay  cap  on  the  salaries  of  senior  Gov- 
ernment workers.  At  that  time,  I  also 
mentioned  that  it  was  my  hope  and 
understanding  that  Senator  Stevens 
would  be  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  continuing  resolution  on  appro- 
priations which  would  remove  the  pay 
cap  and  that  the  Senate  would  ap- 
prove it.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
late  yesterday  afternoon,  that  is  exact- 
ly what  happened.  Senator  Stevens 
offered  two  amendments.  His  first 
amendment  would  have  removed  the 
pay  Gap  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
Federal  executives.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. His  second  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  and  would 
give  senior  executive  in  levels  three, 
four,  and  five  an  increase  in  salary. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  again 
elaborate  on  the  reasons  why  we  must 
remove  the  pay  cap.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  again  urge  the  House  conferees 
on  the  continuing  resolution  to  accede 
to  the  Senate  position,  support  the  re- 
moval of  the  cap  on  executive  salaries, 
and  return  for  final  adoption  by  this 
House  a  conference  report  consistent 
with  that  position. 


REAGANOMICS  IS  WORKING 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


CAP  ON  EXECUTIVE  SALARIES 
SHOULD  BE  REMOVED 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  addressed  the  House  about 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  commend  and  support  our 
President's  declaration  of  next  week  as 
Family  Week  throughout  this  Nation. 
To  honor  family  life  is  especially  fit- 
ting as  we  gather  to  give  thanks  for 
our  great  American  heritage  of  faith, 
freedom,  and  independence  in  which 
strong  American  families  have  played 
such  a  critical  part. 

The  family  is  the  cradle  of  our  civil 
society.  It  is  the  first  unit  of  govern- 
ment in  our  Nation.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws— not  of  individuals. 
Strong  family  life  teaches  young 
American  citizens  the  values,  motiva- 
tions, and  standards  of  judgment  they 
need  to  participate  in  our  democracy. 
Like  the  family,  democracy  requires 
that  its  citizens  act  for  the  common 
good.  Unless  self-discipline  and  selfless 
action  are  first  taught  through  strong 
family  life,  our  republic,  our  national 
greatness  and  our  prosperity,  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  fate  of  our  Nation 
and  the  fate  of  American  family  life 
fu-e  inextricably  intertwined.  That  fact 
is  both  our  greatest  hope  and  our 
greatest  responsibility  as  Members  of 
this  body. 

During  Family  Week,  I  urge  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  legislation  to  curb  the 
alarming  Federal  erosion  of  privileges 
and  responsibilities  that  have  always 
been— and  should  always  be— reserved 
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for  families.  The  Family  Protection 
Act,  H.R.  3955.  will  take  parenting 
away  from  Federal  bureaucrats  and  re- 
store it  to  parents.  It  will  assure  par- 
ents' rights  to  determine  their  chil- 
dren's moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. It  will  provide  tax  incentives  to 
hard-working  American  families  to 
care  for  their  elderly  members  in  the 
family  circle,  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  provide  for  the  retire- 
ment years  of  nonworking  spouses. 
The  Family  Protection  Act  will  restore 
parents'  rights  to  participate  fully  in 
the  formal  education  of  their  children. 
It  will  reinstate  the  fundamental  free 
exercise  of  voluntary  prayer  that 
forms  such  an  important  part  of  our 
constitutional  and  spiritual  heritage. 

American  family  life  is  our  greatest 
national  treasure.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  this  cornerstone  of  our  Republic 
erode  and  collapse.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  must  not  fail  to  preserve 
the  promise  that  strong  family  values 
hold  for  our  children.  The  state  of  the 
American  family  is  truly  the  state  of 
America's  future.  If  we  fail  to  act,  not 
only  our  heritage  but  our  democracy 
and  its  freedoms  will  be  lost. 

I  call  upon  you  to  join  me  in 
strengthening  our  Nation  by  reaffirm- 
ing the  value  of  the  family  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  not  only  this 
week,  but  every  day  that  we  serve  the 
American  people. 


ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  energy 
and  water  development  appropria- 
tions. I  rise  to  express  my  disappoint- 
ment in  the  conference  report  on  the 
energy  and  water  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  Although  I  will  sup- 
port final  passage  of  this  legislation,  I 
believe  that  the  incorporated  Senate 
funding  level  for  uranium  enrichment 
is  highly  unwise.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  conference  committee  chose 
to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Senate  and 
to  reduce  next  year's  uranium  enrich- 
ment budget  rather  than  to  follow  the 
action  of  the  House,  where  full  fund- 
ing was  approved. 

_The  conferees'  $86  million  reduction 
in  the  uranium  enrichment  program 
could  result  in  a  serious  reduction  in 
the  Nation's  only  gas  centrifuge  en- 
richment plant  (GCEP).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  this  cut  would  cause  an  addition- 
al delay  of  1  year  to  a  project  already 
6  years  behind  schedule.  If  that  is  the 
case,  this  reduction  will  ultimately 
result  in  $100  million  plus  in  increased 
construction  costs. 


This  action  is  a  perfect  example  of 
why  the  legislation  I  introduced  earli- 
er this  year  to  establish  a  uranium  en- 
richment revolving  fund  is  necessary. 
Rather  than  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  submit  yearly  re- 
quests for  GCEP  funding,  my  bill— 
H.R.  2144— would  fund  this  project  di- 
rectly out  of  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
enriched  uranium.  Upon  passage  of 
H.R.  2144,  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
need  for  the  Congress  to  perform  this 
annual  appropriations  pirouette. 


their  Government  to  cease  these 
methods  and  put  free  trade  principles 
into  actions  as  well  as  words. 
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H.R.  5050  ADDRESSES  QUESTION 
OF  IMBALANCE  OF  TRADE 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
joined  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Hunter)  in  the  introduction  of  a 
bill,  H.R.  5050,  designed  to  remedy  the 
imbalance  between  our  treatment  of 
foreign  car  imports  and  that  of  the 
Japanese. 

"The  Japanese  Government  and  in- 
dustry have  for  years  boasted  about 
their  automobiles  taking  an  increasing 
portion  of  the  U.S.  market.  They 
throw  up  their  hands  in  defense  of  the 
free  trade  concept,  knowing  that  they 
are  protected  by  the  American  sense 
of  fair  play  in  international  trade. 
Back  home,  though,  the  Japanese 
have  moved  fair  play  to  the  back  seat. 
Even  before  the  sticker  is  attached,  it 
is  predetermined  that  American  cars 
will  be  marketed  at  a  disadvantage  on 
Japanese  soil.  It  appears  that  when 
Japanese  manufacturers  argue  the 
merits  of  free  trade  and  a  free  market, 
they  do  so  only  on  a  one-way  street. 

By  adding  ocean  freight  and  port 
handling  costs  to  the  import  car's 
basis,  the  commodity  tax  in  Japan  for 
imports  has  been  made  relatively 
higher  than  for  their  domestic  prod- 
ucts. The  requirements  that  import 
dealers  sell  only  imports,  that  import 
cars  must  meet  safety  and  environ- 
mental standards  tailored  to  their  own 
models,  and  that  import  cars  must  go 
through  a  more  strenuous  approval 
process  than  their  domestically  made 
counterparts  all  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
American  car  in  the  Japanese  market. 
These  artificial  trade  barriers  should 
be  negotiated  away.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide a  strong  platform  from  which  can 
do  just  that. 

H.R.  5050  establishes  a  Parity  Fee 
Commission.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
study  the  inequities  which  exist  in  our 
trade  of  automobiles  with  Japan  and 
establish  fees  to  compensate  for  the 
unfair  trade  practices.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  straightforward  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  address 
the  imbalance  of  trade  and  tactics  be- 
tween our  auto  market  and  that  in 
Japan.  It  also  provides  strong  com- 
ment to  Japanese  manufacturers  and 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY  POLICY 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  I  instroduced  House  Resolution 
265.  Senator  Charles  Percy  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  resolution  in  the 
other  body.  We  are  trying  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  country 
needs  to  take  a  new  look  at  our  sur- 
plus property  policy. 

The  Government  has  $1.3  billion  of 
surplus  property  on  the  books.  There 
is  potential  source  of  revenue  there, 
and  especially  when  that  $1.3  billion 
figure  is  merely  an  adding  up  of  origi- 
nal purchase  prices.  There  are  no  fig- 
ures for  current  market  values— we 
have  never  put  them  together. 

House  Resolution  265  is  simple:  It  di- 
rects the  President  to  prepare  an  in- 
ventory of  Federal  assets,  with  esti- 
mates of  current  market  values,  and  to 
submit  recommendations  to  Congress 
on  how  to  streamline  surplus  property 
policy  and  procedures. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  have  build- 
ings sit  unused  and  deteriorating— 
often  for  years. 

It  does  make  sense  to  put  unneeded 
property  back  onto  the  tax  rolls. 

You  all  should  have  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" on  this,  dated  November  18,  I 
hope  you  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  Initiative. 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
WAIVERS  ARE  NOT  A  FINAN- 
CIAL GUARANTEE 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  Research 
Corporation,  in  1975  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  trans- 
portation system  (ANGTS)  was  $10 
billion.  Today,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  John  McMillian,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Northwest  Energy  Co.,  before  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels,  the  cost  of  the  project  using  an 
inflation  rate  of  7  to  11  percent  and  an 
interest  rate  of  10  to  14  percent  will 
amount  to  $36.3  billion  to  $44.9  billion. 
Independent  costs  estimates  by  our 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
suggest  that  the  total  cost  will  certain- 
ly exceed  $50  billion. 

Though  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
private  financing  for  the  pipeline,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  proposed  waivers  will 
secure  this  financing.  The  lenders  who 


testified  before  the  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Subcommittee  on  October 
22  made  it  clear  that  this  waiver  pack- 
age may  not  be  sufficient  to  secure  fi- 
nancing. Of  the  four  leading  bankers 
that  testified,  not  one  was  willing  to 
commit  his  bank  to  the  completion  of 
the  pipeline  even  if  the  waivers  are 
passed.  Mr.  A.  Anton  Tucher,  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  tes- 
tified that  his  bank  will  not  go  for- 
ward until  we  have  done  a  "due  dili- 
gence" investigation  to  satisfy  our- 
selves on  the  technical,  economic,  fi- 
nancial, and  regulatory  feasibility  of 
completing  the  whole  system. 

The  banks  are  unwilling  to  commit 
their  money  until  the  project  has  been 
thoroughly  studied,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment is  considering  the  commitment 
of  consumer  capital  with  no  study  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Niskanen,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
made  it  clear  that  a  thorough  econom- 
ic evaluation  of  the  pipeline  has  not 
been  made.  James  Edwards,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  testified  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  performed  a  cost 
estimate  of  its  own  nor  has  it  conduct- 
ed a  final  evaluation  of  the  sponsors' 
estimated  costs. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  our  col- 
leagues, how  can  we  support  these 
waivers  when  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  this  proposal  or 
even  if  the  cost  estimates  are  accu- 
rate? We  are  dealing  with  consumer 
dollars.  We  will  conmiit  the  money  of 
our  constituents  if  we  pass  this  waiver 
package.  How  then  can  this  project  be 
referred  to  as  privately  financed?  Con- 
sumer financed?  Yes,  I  guess  it  could 
be  called  consumer  financing,  but  the 
consumers  may  never  consume  any 
Alaskan  natural  gas. 


fellow  members  of  the  majority  who 
are  nervous  about  their  political 
future,  Mr.  Wright  becomes  highly 
partisan  as  he  sees  the  success  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  forgets  the  nobility  of  bi- 
partisanship. 


I  would  like  them  also  to  consider 
the  impact  of  their  action  on  the  Con- 
gress. To  do  otherwise,  might  force 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes when  cigars  are  extinct. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  heard  repeated  expressions  of 
concern  on  this  floor  about  high  inter- 
est rates  and  their  impact  on  the  abili- 
ty of  Americans  to  buy  or  build  a 
home. 

There  is  no  argument  over  this  con- 
cern. It  is  a  universal  concern.  But  the 
argiunent  is  and  remains  what  causes 
the  high  cost  of  borrowing  and  what 
we  do  about  it. 

A  major  cause  of  high  interest  is  the 
growing  share  of  this  Nation's  capital 
that  is  borrowed  to  finance  the  deficits 
of  Goverrunent.  Unfortunately,  those 
making  the  most  noise  about  high  in- 
terest rates  are  generally  the  ones  who 
have  voted  to  increase  spending,  rais- 
ing interest  rates  even  higher. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  We  must 
stop  trying  to  mislead  the  public  about 
who  is  to  blame  for  our  cumulative 
deficits  and  work  together  to  get  out 
of  the  hole  irresponsible  Government 
dug  over  the  last  25  years. 


POLITICAL  SPLIT  PERSONALITY 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
remarks  are  not  covered  by  a  press  re- 
lease to  the  gallery.  I  did  not  write 
them  last  night.  They  are  purely  spon- 
taneous. 

I  am  inspired  by  the  remarks  this 
morning  of  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright), 
in  which  he  in  a  clearly  partisan,  criti- 
cal fashion  commented  on  the  social 
security  situation.  This  amazed  me. 
Just  yesterday  our  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Wright,  reached  the  heights  of  nobili- 
ty when  he  supported  the  President's 
peace  proposals.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  we  have  this  political  split 
personality  being  exhibited  by  the 
highly  respected  majority  leader?  But 
I  have  come  to  an  understanding  of 
the  contradictory  behavior.  When  he 
is  acting  as  a  Texan,  Mr.  Wright  is 
natural,  charming,  correct,  and  noble. 
But  when   he   is  surrounded  by   his 


WHAT  THE  COUNTRY  NEEDS  IS 
A  GOOD  5-CENT  CIGAR  WITH- 
OUT AN  EXCISE  TAX 

(Mr.  NELIJGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House 
and  I  said  what  this  coimtry  needs  is  a 
good  5-cent  cigar  without  an  excise 
tax. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  was 
not  kidding.  There  is  talk  about  dou- 
bling the  excise  tax  on  cigars,  a  tax 
which  is  already  levied  on  cigars  and  it 
is  not  levied  on  other  similar  products. 
Just  to  let  you  know  how  serious  this 
problem  is,  yesterday  the  General 
Cigar  &  Tobacco  Co.,  in  Kingston,  Pa., 
which  employs  300  people  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, announced  that  it  is  closing  its 
doors  after  many,  many  years. 

For  those  in  the  OMB  and  those  in 
the  administration  who  are  consider- 
ing doubling  that  excess  excise  tax  on 
cigars  as  a  means  to  increasing  reve- 
nues, I  would  hope  that  they  would 
consider  the  devastating  impact  of 
such  a  decision  on  the  cigar  industry 
and  the  thousands  of  taxpaying  em- 
ployees in  that  industry. 


AN  ISSUE  OF  COMPASSION 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day there  was  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  which  it  described  the 
President  as  having  a  women  problem. 
The  problem  is  that  women  sternly 
disapprove  of  his  policies,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  his  appointments  as 
well.  In  the  article  a  White  House  aide 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  President 
has  to  find  an  issue  of  compassion, 
that  he  has  been  focusing  on  the  econ- 
omy, and  that  women  do  not  imder- 
stand  interest  rates  as  well  as  men. 
Such  a  statement  strikes  me  as  some- 
what odd,  someone  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  I  suggest  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration wants  an  issue  of  compassion, 
it  should  take  a  very  close  look  at  its 
budget  proposals,  proposals  which 
eliminate  funding  for  important  pro- 
grams serving  women,  children,  the 
elderly,  and  the  poor. 

Maybe  the  administration's  spoke- 
person  should  speak  with  farmers' 
wives  like  the  ones  I  met  out  in  South 
Dakota  this  past  weekend,  women 
working  side  by  side  with  their  hus- 
bands, to  protect  the  family  farm. 
Women  who  are  dependent  upon  loans 
to  purchase  seed  and  to  buy  machin- 
ery. The  administration  thinks  that 
these  women  do  not  understand  inter- 
est rates.  Maybe  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  causes  them,  but  they  do 
understand  its  effects. 

Maybe  they  should  speak  with  the 
women  in  Queens,  the  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  low-interest  loans  to  re- 
habilitate and  to  protect  their  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  women  who  depended  on  the 
section  312  program's  3-percent  inter- 
est rates,  the  program  this  administra- 
tion has  eliminated. 

And,  maybe  they  should  talk  with 
young  female  high  school  students 
whose  dreams  of  attending  college  are 
now  over  because  the  administration 
has  raised  the  interest  rates  on  stu- 
dent loans. 

If  the  administration  is  looking  for 
issues  of  compassion,  I  suggest  that 
they  look  at  the  effects  their  budget 
and  their  economic  policy  is  havmg  on 
women.  I  think  they  wiU  find  that 
women  are  not  as  blissfully  ignorant 
as  they  seem  to  think. 
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n  1100 


IS  REAGANOMICS  WORKING? 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia recently  surprised  us  all  with  his 
unilateral  declaration  that  Reaganom- 
ics  is  working,  and  he  encouraged 
those  of  us  who  felt  like  it  to  stand  up 
and  say  we  were  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  wrong 
because  Reaganomics  will  not  produce 
a  $42  Mi  billion  deficit  in  1982.  It  looks 
like  it  will  be  $80  billion. 

So  we  were  wrong.  If  that  is  a  defini- 
tion of  what  works,  then  my  guess  is 
that  the  gentleman  still  thinks  that 
the  Hindenburg  is  still  trying  to  land, 
or  the  Titanic  is  still  trying  to  sail. 

If  the  gentleman  believes  that  is  suc- 
cess, I  would  hate  to  hear  him  describe 
failure. 


POLITICAL  NUMBERS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
often  quoted  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
on  Dave  Stockman,  he  tells  us  that  the 
Democrats  in  the  budget  process  en- 
gaged in  drafting  what  he  called  politi- 
cal numbers,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 
speeches  on  this  floor  today  that  they 
are  still  doing  so. 

When  a  political  football  is  made  out 
of  social  security  in  order  to  kick  it 
around,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
not  Gramm-Latta  but  the  Democratic 
budget  proposal  denied  benefits  to  all 
36  million  social  security  recipients, 
that  is  political  numbers. 

When  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Reagan  economics  is  not  showing  dra- 
matic economic  improvement,  despite 
lower  interest  rates  and  lower  infla- 
tion, that  is  political  numbers. 

When  it  is  seriously  suggested  that 
this  House  has  been  holding  down 
spending  since  the  1940's,  boy,  that  is 
really  political  numbers. 


CRITICISM  IS  NOT  JUSTIFIED 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  I  might  sit  here  and  take  in  a 
little  different  perspective  this  morn- 
ing as  we  heard  the  minutes.  So  I  sat 
on  this,  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  to  see  if  some  of  the  comments  of 
criticism  of  the  Reagan  administration 
made  more  sense  from  this  perspec- 
tive. I  must  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
they  do  not.  I  heard  a  speaker  get  up 
here  and  say  that  Reaganomics  is  not 


working  because  the  inf'ation  rate  is 
going  higher. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  gentleman, 
who  happens  to  have  a  leadership  po- 
sition on  the  Democratic  side,  go  read 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
which  suggests  that  is  not  true. 

I  heard  him  criticize  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration because  interest  rates  are 
high. 

If  anybody  has  a  recipe  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  it  has  to  be  this,  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  which 
brought  us  record  high  interest  rates 
for  2  years  in  a  row. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  criticize  us 
because  the  gross  national  product 
growth  is  down,  and,  in  fact,  we  found 
that  the  most  recent  report  shows 
that  it  is  not.  If  my  colleagues  want  to 
find  out  how  we  really  put  this  econo- 
my flat  on  its  back,  how  we  get  back  to 
back,  3  years  in  a  row,  negative  pro- 
ductivity growth  figures,  they  should 
go  back  and  find  out  how  the  Carter 
administration  did  it.  Yes,  that  is  what 
they  gave  us— 3  years,  back  to  back 
negative  productivity  growth.  And  this 
was  not  for  two  consecutive  quarters, 
but  for  3  solid  years.  That  is  a  real, 
almost  unstoppable  depression  in  the 
most  important  economic  statistic  I 
know. 


request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  TALK  ABOUT  POSITIVE 
THINGS 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
has  the  economy  moved  toward  a  re- 
cession? It  seems  to  me  it  is  obvious.  It 
has  no  coimection  with  Reaganomics. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  collision  course  of  the 
swollen  budget  of  President  Carter  for 
fiscal  1981  and  the  tight  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Fed  which  caused  the  interest 
rates  to  go  so  high. 

The  effect  of  Reaganomics,  which 
has  not  truly  been  felt,  will  really 
appear  in  the  next  several  quarters. 

I  think  what  is  important  for  us  to 
do  is  recognize  the  importance  of 
having  an  upper  and  not  a  downer.  It 
is  about  time  we  start  talking  about 
positive  things,  about  how  this  admin- 
istration can  reach  all  of  the  people  in 
a  way  that  will  be  more  constructive 
than  anything  we  have  seen  for  the 
last  25  years. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4144.  as  well  as  the  Senate  amend- 
ments reported  in  disagreement,  and 
that  I  may  include  extraneous  materi- 
al and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford).  Is  there  objection  to  the 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4144.  ENERGY  AND  WATER  DE- 
VELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
of  November  12,  1981,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4144)  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  19,  1981,  page  H8549.) 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  the  conference 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  energy 
and  water  development  appropriation 
bill  for  your  favorable  consideration. 
Our  colleagues  will  recall  that  debate 
on  this  bill  occurred  in  the  House  on 
July  23  and  24.  The  bill  was  passed  by 
substantial  margins  in  both  Houses: 
244  to  104  in  the  House  on  July  24. 
and  71  to  22  in  the  other  body  on  No- 
vember 5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  conference  commit- 
tee meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week.  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
friends  from  the  other  body,  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  the  fine  spirit  of 
compromise  displayed  in  the  confer- 
ence meeting.  I  also  wish  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  the  House  conferees,   for 


their  support  and  their  valuable  con- 
tributions during  the  conference  delib- 
erations. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  certainly  not 
a  budget  buster.  It  is  a  bill  that  can  be 
signed  by  the  President  and  is  a  bill 
that  reflects  the  priorities  of  the 
House  and  Senate  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  contained  $13,189,674,000  in 
new  budget  authority.  That  was 
$220,000,000  below  the  budget  requests 
then  pending.  As  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  it  contained  $12,763,636,000. 

For  the  various  agencies  and  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 
committee, the  committee  of  confer- 
ence recommends  $12,472,025,000  in 
new  budget  authority.  This  amount  is 
$375,478,000  more  than  the  revised  re- 
quest which  came  up  in  September  but 
$949,962,000  less  than  the  March  esti- 
mates. In  total,  we  have  accommodat- 
ed over  70  percent  of  the  President's 
proposed  reductions  in  budget  author- 
ity. From  an  outlay  standpoint,  CBO 
estimates  that  we  are  about 
$92,000,000  over  the  $12,835,000,000  in 
outlays  associated  with  the  revised  re- 
quest, or  about  seven-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Because  of  the  ceilings  imposed  by 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  budget 
amendments  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration after  House  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  Senate  made  more 
changes  to  the  House  bill  than  they 
had  in  many  years.  Your  House  con- 
ferees did  their  best  to  maintain  the 
House  position.  However,  to  bring 
back  a  conference  report  that  is  within 
the  budget  target  for  the  energy  and 
water  development  programs,  a  great 
many  items  had  to  be  compromised. 

We  would  like  more  money  for 
energy,  for  the  weapons  program,  and 
for  the  water  projects.  But,  if  we  have 
to  stay  close  to  the  budget  level,  we 
could  not  provide  all  of  the  fimds  for 
all  of  the  programs  and  projects  to  the 
extent  we  would  have  liked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment is  $1,238,975,000  under  the 
House  budget  allocation  of 
$13,711,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment contains  $2,914,666,000  in  title  I 
for  the  Army  Coros  of  Engineers.  This 
is  $248,536,000  less  than  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  $22,845,000 
more  than  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
These  funds  will  finance  18  new  and 
206  continuing  studies,  3  new  and  45 
continuing  planning  items,  and  227 
continuing  construction  projects.  The 
bill  contains  no  new  construction 
starts  for  either  the  Corps  of  EJngi- 
neers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


For  title  II.  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  coniferees  recommend  a  total 
of  $760,161,000,  which  is  $78,427,000 
less  than  the  House-passed  bill  and 
$2,500,000  more  than  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

This  will  fund  13  new  and  35  con- 
tinuing studies.  1  continuing  planning 
item,  84  continuing  construction 
projects,  and  12  continuing  loans. 

In  my  view,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  a  financially  pru- 
dent and  environmentally  sound  water 
resources  development  program. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
$8,044,766,000  for  Department  of 
EInergy  programs  in  title  III.  This  in- 
cludes $2,303,126,000  for  energy 
supply,  research,  and  development  ac- 
tivities; $529,360,000  for  general  sci- 
ence and  research  activities; 
$243,318,000  for  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations and  $76,177,000  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. The  energy  accounts  include 
$341,316,000  for  solar,  geothermal.  and 
renewable  energy  development; 
$327,274,000  for  conventional  nuclear 
reactor  systems  development  and  nu- 
clear waste  management:  $687,016,000 
for  breeder  reactor  systems  including 
$195,000,000  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project;  and 
$456,000,000  for  fusion  energy  develop- 
ment. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
a  total  of  $4,673,154,000  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1,004,514,000  or  21  percent 
over  the  fiscal  year  1981  level.  It  is 
$174,481,000.  or  4  percent  below  the 
President's  September  budget  request. 

The  recommended  conference  allow- 
ance provides  for  the  following  in- 
creases totaling  $207,000,000  over 
either  the  House  or  Senate  level: 

Operating  expenses:  (Thottsands) 

Weapons  R.  &  D +$3,000 

Inertia]  confinement  fusion +17.637 

Production  and  surveillance +  25.394 

Materials  production +6.430 

Etefense  waste  management +  2.500 

Nuclear  materials  safeguards +4.500 

Security  investigations +4.000 

Plant  and  capital: 

Naval  reactors  development + 12,000 

Research  and  development +6,200 

Inertial  confinement  fusion + 12,500 

Production  and  surveillance +60,300 

Reactor  operations +6.500 

Special  isotope  separations + 14,000 

Materials  production + 19,500 

Defense  nuclear  waste +12,300 

Total +206.761 

The  conferees  agreed  with  recom- 
mendations of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  concerning  the  es- 
timates in  the  budget  for  inflation, 
contingencies,  and  other  general,  non- 
specific activities.  The  following  gener- 
al reductions  were  made  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement: 


General  reductions:  TTiotisands 

Inflation     estimates,     operating 

expenses -  $30,000 

Contingencies  and  uncertainties .    -  25.000 
Inflation    estimates,    plant    and 

capiUl -  26.000 

Unobligated    balances/1981    de- 
ferral      -30,000 

Risk  factor -  32,000 

Total - 143.000 

The  budget  request  included  a  total 
of  over  $500,000,000  for  inflation,  un- 
certainties, and  contingencies  that  are 
not  related  to  any  specific  program  or 
weapons  system.  One  item  that  both 
committees  found  to  be  totally  un- 
justified was  the  so-called  risk  factor— 
a  $32  million  slush  fund  that  could  be 
used  to  correct  mistakes,  start  new 
programs,  or  do  other  things  without 
congressional  approval.  It  was  this 
kind  of  thing  that  the  conferees  found 
not  critical  to  our  national  security 
and  reductions  were  made  accordingly. 

The  conference  allowance  makes 
provision  for  the  cruise  missile,  the 
MX.  and  the  155mm  AFAP.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  over  selection  of  an 
MX  warhead  and  a  basing  mode  that 
could  affect  the  warhead  selection, 
production  funds  for  the  MX  were 
limited  and  design  and  planning  funds 
were  provided.  Because  of  some  uncer- 
tainty over  the  final  configuration  of 
the  cruise  missile  warhead  and  a  need 
for  additional  testing  on  it.  the  com- 
mittee will  receive  a  report  on  tests 
prior  to  obligation  of  funds.  The 
155mm  AFAP  is  still  some  time  away 
from  full  production  and  only  the  es- 
sential long-lead  facilities  were  found 
to  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
Adequate  funding  ($198,000,000)  has 
been  provided  to  continue  the  facili- 
ties restoration  program. 

In  summary,  the  conference  agree- 
ment provides  for  all  major  weapons 
systems  requested  at  levels  consistent 
with  the  capability  and  need,  it  pro- 
vides substantial  increases  over  last 
year's  levels  in  all  areas  including  R.  & 
D.,  inertial  confinement  fusion,  testing 
and  materials  production.  It  balances 
the  real  needs  of  defense  against  the 
sometimes  overly  ambitious  wishes  of 
Department  of  Energy  planners  and 
provides  a  realistic  funding  level  in  the 
context  of  the  national  economic  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment includes  $752,432,000  for  seven 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
in  title  IV,  including  $150,000,000  for 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  $465,700,000  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  $129,162,000 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  $3,888,000  for  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council. 

I  will  insert  a  table  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  which  summarizes  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  the  conference 
agreement: 
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-50.589,000 


Tower  amendment,  atomic  energy  defense  activities . 


335.525.000 -335,525,000 


Total,  titk  III,  new  budget  (oUigatioaal)  auttnrity. 
Department  of  Energy 


7.460.91d.000       8.021.311.000       8.363.425.000       8,430,880,000       8,044,766,000       +583,847,000 


h  23,455,000       -318,659,000 


-386,114,000 


TITLE  IV  -INDEPENDENT  AGENOES 

Appaladiian  Regional  Commission  Salaries  and  expenses 

Appalachian  regional  devetopment  programs  (funds  appropriated  to 
■    "     deirt) 


tfiePresidenl) 


3.192.000  . 
299.300.000  . 


2.900.000  2.900,000  '  2.900.000  -292.000  +2.900.000  , 

200.000,000  83.000.000  150.000.000       -149,300,000       +150,000.000 


-50.000.000 


1-67,000.000 


Delaware  Rnei  Basin  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contributions  to  Delaware  Rner  Basin  Commission .. 

Total.  Delaware  Rwer  Basin  Commission 


119,000 
269,000 


106,000 
237,000 


121,000 
269,000 


121,000 
269,000 


121.000 
269.000 


1-2.000 


^  15.000  . 
h  32.000  . 


388.000 


343.000 


390.000 


390,000 


390,000 


+2,000 


1-47,000  . 


Interstate  Commission  on  ttie  Potomac  River  Basin  Contribution  to 

Interstate  Commission  on  Itie  Potomac  River  Basin 55.000  48.000  55.000  55.000  55.000  . 

Nucleai  Regulatory  Commission  Salaries  and  expenses 442.520.000  455.600.000  477.534.000  465.700.000  465.700.000 


+  23.180.000 


+  7.000  , 
+  10.100.000 
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Enacted 

Estmaks 

How 

StMk 

Cei*nn 

Oarinn 
onpnd  Willi 

(OCM 

(Mnne 

oompndwiDi 

estnUes 

Oatmmt 

coavandwilli 

House  bi 

OMpnda* 
SeMeM 

Nuclear  Safety  OversgW  Commission 

1,500,000  ,. 

-1.500,000.. 

mm 

106,000 
191,000 

120,000 
217,000 

120.000 
217,000 

120,000 
217,000 

■  +  5.0O0 
+  17.000 

-^  14.000  . 
+  26.000.. 

Contribution  to  Susquelianna  Rncr  Basin  Commssio* 



Total.  Susquelianna  Rwer  Basin  Commission 

315,000 

297,000 

337,000 

337,000 

337,000 

+  22.000 

+  40.000  . 

Tennessee  Valley  Auttmity 

Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Autlionty  Fund 

184,063,000 
18,000,000  .. 

124,162,000 

140,743,000 

124,162,000 

129.162,000 

-  54.901.000 
- 18.000.000  . 

-  5.000.000 

-11,581,000 

+  5,000,000 

Coluniia  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Total.  Tennessee  Valley  AutlKrty 

202J)63,000 

124,162,000 

140.743,000 

124,162,000 

129,162,000 

-72,901,000 

+  5.000.000 

-11,581.000 

^.vmm 

Water  Resources  Council  Salaries  and  expenses 

19.777,000  .. 

2.500.000 

6.730,000 

3J88,a00 

-15,819,000 

+3.888,000 

+  ljt8,000 

-2J42.000 

Total,  title.  IV.  new  budget  (ottgational)  autloi^, 
independent  agencies 

969,110,000 

580,450,000 

824,459,000 

683,274,000 

752,432,000 

-216,678,000 

+  171,982,000 

-72.027,000 

+(9,1SSAI0 

Total,  titles  1.  II.  Ill  and  IV 

New  budeet  (oHiutionall  autlnnty          

12,309,098,000 

12,096,547,000 

3,000,000 

11,873,000 

12,096,547,000 

13,189,674,000 

3,000,000 

31,288,000 

13,189,674,000 

12,763,636,000 

3,000,000 

66,922,000 

12,763,636,000 

12,472,025,000 

3,OtH,000 

66,922.000 

12.472,025,000 

+  162,927,000 
+  3,000,OW  . 
+ 16.522,000 
+  162.927.000 

+  375478,000 

-717.649.000 

-291,611.000 

50,400,000 
12,309,098.000 

+  25,049,000 
+  375,478,000 

+  35.634.000  ... 
-717.649.000 

UmlUtion  on  diiect  hum 

Total  numtitnrv  mmI  dncrdimw          

-291,611,000 

12.309,098,000 

12,096,547,000 

13,189.674,000 

12,763.636,000 

12,472,025,000 

+  162.927.000 

+  375.478,000 

-717.649,000 

-29U1I.000 

-11,834,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  On  page  H-8557.  in  amend- 
ment No.  41,  the  amount  shown  for 
the  Senate  proposed  amount  should 
be  $375,368,000. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
TVA  officials  that  they  are  having  dif- 
ficulty with  the  SBA  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  subcommittee's  intent 
when  the  subcommittee  appropriated 
moneys  in  fiscal  year  1980  to  fund  two 
minority  enterprise  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  (MESBIC's). 

In  order  to  clarify  this  issue,  would 
the  chairman  please  tell  me  if  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  Development,  for  the 
moneys  appropriated  to  TVA  for  the 
funding  of  these  two  MESBIC's  was 
meant  to  qualify  them  for  matching 
funds  from  the  SBA  as  indicated  in 
the  March  2,  1979.  hearing  on  TVA's 
appropriations. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  intent  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  chair- 
man has  done  an  excellent  job  in  pre- 
senting the  bill  that  we  bring  back 
today.  It  is  not  the  bill  that  any  of  us 
would  like  to  see.  I  know  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  requested  that  we 
include  items  that  were  of  particular 
interest  to  them,  but  in  a  conference 
when  our  target  is  cutting  dollars  to 
get  a  bill  that  the  President  will  sign. 


we  had  to  cut  some  programs  and 
projects  that  were  very  vital  to  the  in- 
terest of  some  Members  of  this  body. 

It  is  a  bill  that  I  am  pretty  sure— I 
have  not  talked  to  the  President— but, 
I  feel  reasonably  certain  from  talking 
to  his  advisers  that  if  this  conference 
report  is  adopted  today,  he  will  sign  it. 
I  think  this  is  very  important  at  this 
late  hour. 

D  1115 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  when  we 
first  acted  upon  this  back  in  July, 
when  it  came  out  of  the  House  our  bill 
was  at  that  time  $232  million  under  in 
budget  authority,  under  the  present 
budget.  It  was  $111  million  imder  in 
outlays,  well  within  what  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  accomplish. 

This  chart  here  shows  all  of  these, 
how  we  steadily  have  gone  downhill 
and  have  tried  to  compromise  and 
work  out  some  type  of  bill  that  the 
President  wiU  sign  that  is  agreeable  to 
both  bodies.  As  you  can  see.  President 
Carter's  request  was  for 

$14,680,000,000.  It  was  revised  in 
March  with  President  Reagan  down  to 
$13,411,000,000. 

In  June  the  budget  resolution  allo- 
cated $13,711,000,000.  That  was  what 
we  had  decided  among  ourselves  in 
budget  outlays.  We  would  allow  our- 
selves $13,711,000,000. 

In  July  when  it  passed  the  House, 
we  had  budget  authority  of 
$13,178,000,000,  well  below  the  budget 
office  and  well  below  the  President. 

But,  as  we  all  know.  President 
Reagan  revised  in  September  his  re- 
quest and  brought  that  down  to  the 
budget  authority  of  $12,097,000,000, 
and  for  outlays  of  $12,835,000,000. 

This  left  us  high  and  dry.  The  other 
body  acted  after  that  and  even  went 
higher. 

In  conference  this  week,  we  have 
been  able  to  whittle  this  down  to 
where  now  we  are  over  in  budget  au- 
thority, but  what  we  are  really  con- 


cerned about  and  what  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned  about  is  outlays,  how 
much  money  it  is  going  to  take  to 
meet  these  obligations  in  the  next 
year. 

We  find  that  now  with  our  confer- 
ence report  that  we  are  bringing  back 
to  you  today  that  we  are  slightly  over 
$91,000,000  in  outlays  over  the  Sep- 
tember request.  This  is,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  less  than  1  percent  over  the 
President's  target.  The  President 
asked  for  a  12-percent  cut.  We  did  not 
quite  go  that  far  because  there  are 
some  items  here  that  just  simply 
carmot  be  cut  back  as  far  as  we  all 
would  like  to  reduce  the  total.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  stop  some  pro- 
grams that  are  also  close  to  comple- 
tion. 

There  are  some  other  items  in  this 
bill;  we  have  over  $4  billion  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities  in  this  bill. 

You  just  cannot  cut  the  bill  down 
that  far,  but  we  have  a  bill  that  can  be 
signed  into  law.  It  is  reasonable. 

So  I  urge  our  colleagues  today  to 
accept  what  your  conferees  have 
worked  out  with  the  other  body  and 
let  us  get  one  bill  signed  into  law. 

I  might  say  here,  I  have  heard  this 
morning  that  because  we  are  slightly 
over  the  President's  target,  that  mem- 
bers may  not  vote  for  it,  because  as  an 
example,  defense  is  under  the  Presi- 
dent's target,  but  let  us  remember  that 
target  has  been  going  up  for  defense. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  come  in  under 
that  when  the  target  was  not  cut  12 
percent. 

The  other  was  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bill,  which  was  right  exactly  on  the 
money;  but  remember,  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  not  changed  in  Septem- 
ber by  the  President.  It  remained  at 
$750  million.  If  ours  had  not  changed, 
we  would  be  below,  not  on  the  target, 
we  would  be  below  the  target. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
your  committee  and  let  us  get  a  bill 
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that  is  very  vital  to  our  country  and 
energy  development,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
protection  of  our  natural  resources. 

Vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding  and  also  for  being 
helpful  enough  to  bring  a  chart  to 
show  the  difference  between  the 
March  request  for  outlays  and  the 
September  request;  so  again,  the  gen- 
tleman is  emphasizing  that  this  com- 
mittee has  come  in  with  a  bill  that  is 
below  the  March  outlay  request. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Much  below. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much  below, 
roughly? 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  outlays,  it  is  $559 
million  under. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  One  hundred  and 
eleven  million? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes.  and  $930  million 
under  in  budget  authority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  within  1  per- 
cent, or  slightly  above 

Mr.  MYERS.  Less  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  the  Septem- 
ber request? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Seven-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent deviation  from  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  Septem- 
ber request  by  the  President  was  quite 
a  bit  below  the  March  request,  but  the 
gentleman  is  saying  we  are  within  1 
percent  of  that  September  request;  so 
the  gentleman  is  saying  that  we  have 
adjusted  very  rapidly  since  the  Sep- 
tember request. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes.  The  conferees  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  certainly 
thank  our  colleagues,  both  in  the 
other  body  as  well  as  in  this  other 
body,  both  sides  were  trying  to  com- 
promise and  get  something.  We  under- 
stand the  problems  the  President  has, 
that  our  country  has.  We  want  to  have 
something  that  is  agreeable,  and  we 
have  bent  over  backward. 

I  think  another  important  facet  is 
what  was  appropriated  last  year.  The 
black  lines  are  the  budget  authority. 
The  blue  is  the  outlay. 

Now,  we  have  some  contract  author- 
ity, as  you  can  see  here.  Last  year  we 
had  budget  authority  of 

$12,309,000,000.  The  outlays  ran  $12'/2 
billion. 

We  are  doing  our  part  trying  to  get 
our  economy  in  order  as  we  have  been 
talking  about  in  the  1-minute  speeches 
earlier  this  morning. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  is  very 
much  below  the  Carter  request,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Oh,  considerably.  The 
second  bar,  as  you  notice,  is  $14.6  bil- 
lion in  authority  and  $14.4  billion  in 
spending.  This  bill  is  over  $2  billion 
less  than  the  Carter  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  compli- 
ment the  committee  for  their  efforts 


to  bring  spending  down  in  this  area,  in 
a  very  important  area,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said,  $650  million  below  the 
March  request  and  within  1  percent  of 
the  September  request.  I  think  the 
committee  is  to  be  complimented  for 
bringing  spending  down  in  this  area 
and  certainly  way  below  the  Carter  re- 
quest of  some  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Not  members  of  this 
committee,  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  coming  from  him  who 
has  been  one  of  the  outspoken  critics 
of  spending,  one  who  has  been  very 
much  concerned  about  holding  the 
line  and  a  compliment  to  this  commit- 
tee which  we  much  appreciate.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
♦he  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  just  made  and 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana has  amplified  and  that  is  that  the 
Carter  administration  came  in  here 
with  a  budget  request  that  evidently 
was  just  inordinately  high  and  that 
through  the  work  of  this  administra- 
tion to  get  cuts  from  that  Carter  re- 
quest and  then  with  the  help  of  the 
gentleman's  committee,  we  have  been 
able  to  lower  those  figures  substantial- 
ly, which  shows  that  really  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  gentleman's  committee  has  saved 
the  American  people  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  that  would  not  have  been 
possible  if  we  had  not  had  that  kind  of 
leadership.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  in  fairness  to 
President  Carter,  of  course,  he  came  in 
with  a  different  approach  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has.  Our  committee  was 
going  to  cut  down  from  President 
Carter  also;  so  in  fairness.  President 
Carter  might  have  made  this  request, 
but  the  committee  and  the  action  of 
Congress  would  have  been  less;  but 
yes,  we  have  cut  down  considerably 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  presentation. 

My  question  is,  could  the  gentleman 
put  once  again  as  he  has  done  earlier, 
some  dollar  figures  on  the  difference 
where  the  committee  of  the  confer- 
ence came  out  and  what  the  President 
recommended  in  September? 

As  I  understand  it,  the  conference 
report  is  still  above  the  President's 
September  request. 


Mr.  MYERS.  Slightly. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  My  question  is.  How 
much  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  outlays,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  concerned  about,  outlays 
is  what  we  will  actually  be  spending. 
As  projected  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  we  now  are  2  months  into, 
these  are  figures  that  you  can  play 
with  somewhat,  because  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  dollars  will  be  spent. 
This  is  something  that  is  subject  to 
other  controls,  such  as  deferrals  or 
recisions  that  the  President  might  rec- 
ommend after  he  gets  this  bill,  and 
signs  it.  It  can  be  changed,  but  pres- 
ently as  best  we  can  estimate,  it  would 
be  $91,300,000  in  outlays  over  what 
the  President  requested  in  September. 
This  is  about  as  close  as  you  can  come. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that.  What  about 
budget  authority? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Budget  authority  is  a 
little  over  $300  million,  or  $375  mil- 
lion, as  I  recall;  but  that  authority  will 
not  be  spent.  You  have  to  have  the  au- 
thority, because  there  has  to  be  in  the 
future  in  net  outlays  in  1983  and  1984 
and  1985  that  we  talked  about,  some 
of  these  things  have  to  be  projected 
out.  There  has  to  be  an  understanding 
that  they  can  contract,  even  though  it 
will  not  be  spent.  There  has  to  be  the 
right  to  contract,  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts. You  have  to  have  the  authority 
above  the  outlays. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man appreciates  that  we  are  just 
trying  to  get  the  facts  straight.  It  is 
$300  million  over  in  authority  and  $90 
million  in  outlays? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Outlays,  yes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  explanation  of  the  dollar 
amount  over  and  under  the  September 
request. 

I  was  struck  earlier  by  the  questions 
asked  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  terms  of  the 
Carter  request  versus  the  Reagan  re- 
quest. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  this  committee  this 
year  has  seen  fit  to  move  this  spending 
into  more  realistic  numbers,  but  I 
would  like  the  record  at  least  to  show 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
others  supported  much  higher  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  and  outlays 
in  previous  years  with  no  hesitation.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
coming  here  and  suggesting  that  there 
might  be  some  little  bit  of  leeway  for 
us  to  cut  back  on  some  of  the  spend- 
ing, and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 


cutting  back  on  some  of  it;  but  I  think 
the  demagoging  that  I  heard  earlier  In 
the   questioning   should   be   clarified; 

that,  in  fact 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  EDGAR.  There  were  a  number 
of  requests  made  over  the  last  few 
years  under  Carter  and  under  Reagan 

that 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  the  gentleman's  words  be  taken 
down. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
Walker)  demands  that  the  words  be 
taken  down. 
The  Clerk  will  read  the  words. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Edgar.  But  I  think  the  demagoging  I 
heard  earlier  in  the  questioning  should  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Peimsylvania  for  underlining 
those  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
asked  that  words  be  taken  down.  The 
gentleman  will  be  seated. 

Mr.   MYERS.   Does   the   gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania  pursue  his  request? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  no.  I  will  not 

pursue  the  request,  if  the  gentleman 

will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  with- 
draws his  request. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  point  I  was  trying  to  emphasize 
was  that  the  gentleman  did  make  spe- 
cific reference  earlier  in  his  speech,  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
I  do  think  that  in  House  floor  proceed- 
ings that  we  ought  to  refrain  from  as- 
cribing motivations  to  individual  Mem- 
bers. That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  was  obviously  trying  to 
do.  He  may  have  slipped  by  with 
regard  to  the  exact  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures of  the  House,  but  he  was 
making  an  indirect  reference  and  I 
think  that  that  kind  of  thing  demeans 
the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  would  not  engage 
in  such  procedures  in  the  future. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers will  proceed  in  order  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  our  committee  has  been  doing  in 
the  past. 

I  do  not  remember  any  year  of 
which  we  ever  exceeded  the  request  of 
any  President,  regardless  of  the  party 
affiliation  of  former  Presidents.  This 
committee  has  always  been  very  care- 
ful how  the  tax  money  has  been  spent. 
We  have  changed  priorities.  We  had 


some  disagreements  with  the  former 
President,  President  Carter,  not  over 
the  dollars,  because  we  were  under  the 
President's  request,  but  over  which 
items  we  would  authorize;  but  our 
conunittee  has  always  been  very  cau- 
tious, and  the  figure  here  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  in  his  request  would 
have  been  cut  down.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain. 

But  in  any  event,  I  think  your  com- 
mittee and  your  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job  and  I  urge  support  for  this 
conference  report.  It  is  one  we  can  all 
be  proud  of.  It  is  one  that  other  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  and  this 
Appropriation  Committee  will  take,  I 
am  sure,  a  word  from  and  a  lesson 
from  and  a  commendation  similar  to 
this.  If  we  all  do  this,  and  I  know  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  each 
subconamittee  ought  to  be  this,  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  line  on  expendi- 
tures and  we  will  be  able  to  meet  that 
balanced  budget  in  1984. 

D  1130 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  14  minutes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  conunend  the  House  conferees, 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle, 
for  a  job  well  done. 

I  would  ask  one  brief  question,  if  I 
might,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees 
deserve  special  commendation  for  ne- 
gotiating and  drafting  conference 
report  language  to  resolve  our  con- 
cerns about  the  future  of  the  loss-of- 
fluid  test  (LOFT)  program  at  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory.  The 
conference  language  reads  as  follows: 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions for  prior  approval  any  changes  from 
priorities  in  research  programs  identified  in 
the  House  and  Senate  reports,  and  subject 
to  the  above  is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
testing  matrix  and  schedule  identified  by 
the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research 
drawing  from  the  LOFT  special  review 
group. 

To  insure  that  there  is  no  ambiguity 
with  respect  to  this  conference  report 
language,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  he  shares  my  understand- 
ing that  the  NRC's  LOFT  research 
priority  is  accurately  characterized  on 
page  153  of  the  Senate  report  No.  97- 
256.  under  the  title  'loss-of -fluid  test 
program,"  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  follows: 

Loss-of-fluid  test  progrom.— Within  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 


tory Commission,  the  Committee  notes  that 
$44,000,000  is  recommended  to  be  allocated 
to  the  ioss-of-fluid  test  (LOFT)  program  at 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Lat>oratory. 
The  Committee  underlines  its  support  for 
this  program  which  is  designed  to  conduct 
experiments  to  determine  the  results  of  the 
loss  of  reactor  coolant  water. 

The  Committee  notes  further  that  the 
LOFT  Special  Review  Group  (LSRO)  was 
established  to  review  the  LOFT  program 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  group  was  to  consider  whether  LOFT 
should  be  decommissioned  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  as  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Reactor  Safeguards.  On  February 
11.  1981.  the  NRC  Commissioners  met  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  USRG  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Research  (RES). 

RES  developed  a  testing  scheme  which 
drew  from  tests  suggested  by  LSRG.  The 
RES  testing  scheme  proposed  a  particular 
sequence  which  would  provide,  in  their  view, 
an  optimum  feedback  and  scientific  return. 
The  views  presented  by  RES  were  consist- 
ent with  those  presented  by  the  LSRG. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  that  the  Senate  language 
which  you  quoted  does  reflect  the  con- 
ferees' understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  NRC's  commitment  to  the 
LOFT  and  related  programs. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  responsive  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  might  add  that  the 
language  you  read  was  worked  out  in 
conference.  Differences  between  the 
other  body's  version  and  our  version 
were  worked  out  in  conference  to  ac- 
complish what  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  is  vitally  concerned  with.  Before 
any  changes  are  made,  they  do  come 
back  with  a  recommendation  to  be  ap- 
proved by  both  the  other  body  and 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  very  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consimied  16  minutes. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteh). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill)  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers),  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  the  splendid  job 
they  have  done. 

I  think  I  have  a  continuous  record, 
since  I  have  been  here,  of  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish between  investment  and 
spending,  between  that  which  protects 
our  country  and  that  which  goes  for 
other  probably  less  essential  activities. 
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So  I  appreciate,  and  I  am  sure  every- 
one here  does,  that  we  have  tried  to 
stay  within  the  funding  limits  to  get 
along  with  the  executive  branch 
which,  of  course,  has  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  once  again 
that  we  have  serious  financial  trou- 
bles, but  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  our  money  and  real 
wealth.  The  reason  that  we  have  a 
rich  country  in  reality,  with  financial 
problems,  is  that  27  times  out  of  27  we 
have  overridden  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  OMB  regarding  funds  for 
soil  conservation,  reforestation,  and 
flood  prevention.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  one  can  leave  one's  children  and 
one's  children's  children  all  the  money 
in  the  world,  and  without  land  they 
can  never  make  it.  If  we  continue,  as 
our  colleagues  on  this  committee  have 
done,  to  look  after  our  land,  to  develop 
our  resources,  to  build  our  harbors, 
protect  the  real  wealth  of  our  country, 
they  can  straighten  out  the  finances. 

I  hope  we  can  help  them,  but  let  us 
distinguish  between  our  financial 
system,  where  many,  many  dollars  are 
wasted,  and  our  real  wealth,  which  is 
the  country  and  its  development- 
roads,  schools,  highways,  harbors,  its 
rivers,  its  watersheds.  That  is  our  real 
wealth.  I  hope  we  can  straighten  out 
or  finances,  but  let  us  not  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  letting  our  country  go 
down  the  drain  as  has  happened  to 
China  and  India. 

I  have  reviewed  the  various  projects 
and  treated  them  fairly— large  and 
small  as  our  subcommittee  has  always 
done. 

Again,  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
on  this  committee,  where  I  have 
served  for  many  years. 

You  do  not  try  to  save  expense  on  an 
automobile  by  cutting  out  the  oil,  and 
you  do  not  try  to  save  a  house  by 
knocking  out  the  foundation.  This  is 
the  foundation  on  which  our  money 
has  to  depend.  Again,  I  congratulate 
you.         

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
several  questions  about  the  conference 
report. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  legislation,  as  it  came  through  the 
House,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard), 
and  I  led  a  fight  to  delete  funding  for 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  con- 
ference report  includes  $189  million 
for  work  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  for  1982? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
House  approved  it.  as  you  know.  The 


Senate  approved  it.  It  is  not  at  issue. 
So  the  $189  million  will  be  appropri- 
ated when  the  President  signs  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  second  question 
that  I  have  relates  to  the  item  on  page 
H8553  of  yesterday's  Record,  which 
includes  the  conference  report.  The 
item  listed  as  Red  River  Waterway, 
Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport.  which 
is  a  navigation  project,  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  $27  million.  The  conference 
allowance  was  $50  million. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain why  the  figure  is  almost  double 
that  which  the  budget  request  was 
from  the  new  administration? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
found  that  the  corps  had  a  much 
greater  capability  than  was  known  at 
the  time  the  budget  request  came  in. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  So  this  is  a  request  by 
the  committee  to  double  the  figure  for 
the  Red  River. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  committee  in- 
creased the  amount  in  the  budget  re- 
quest from  $27  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  And  finally.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  final  question  I  have  relates,  on 
the  same  page,  to  an  item  that  is  listed 
at  $218,343,000  of  reduction.  It  is  in 
the  category  of  reduction  for  antici- 
pated savings  and  slippage. 

Could  the  gentleman  clarify  for  the 
House  what  this  means  in  terms  of  the 
construction  area? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  There  are  always 
delays  on  projects,  caused  by  a  variety 
of  reasons— strikes,  court  orders, 
weather,  and  that  type  of  thing.  This 
is  what  that  line  in  the  table  refers  to. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  So  that  you  anticipate 
that  $218  million  less  will  be  spent  on 
the  total  number  of  these  projects  be- 
cause of  the  slippage? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  That  is  true.  It  has  to 
be  an  estimate,  and  that  is  our  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  continuing  reso- 
lution is  passed,  and  this  is  not  signed 
into  law  by  the  President,  and  there  is 
a  reduction  of  4  percent,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the  other  body  last  evening, 
then  that  figure,  the  reduction,  would 
be  below  that? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  the  4  percent 
would  apply  to  the  bill,  including 
water  projects. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man answering  the  question. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  under  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Savannah  River 
plant  will  receive  between  $6  and  $10 
million  more  than  they  did  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  that  reports 
which  indicate  that  the  SRP  will  lose 
336  jobs  under  the  conference  report 
are  not  accurate. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation  in  an- 
swering questions  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  from  time  to 
time  on  water  projects. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  work,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member's  work,  in  reducing  the 
level  of  expenditure  in  this  particular 
area  in  wrestling  with  some  very  diffi- 
cult questions. 

I  still  have  grave  concerns  about  the 
level  of  funding,  particularly  for  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  I 
still  have  some  concerns  that  we  have 
not  adequately  addressed  the  ability 
to  cut  waste  out  of  the  area  of  con- 
struction grants  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  But  I  think  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  have 
over  the  last  few  years  identified  those 
projects  which  should  be  eliminated  or 
should  be  reduced  substantially,  and 
many  of  them  have  come  under  a 
more  critical  eye  and  a  more  critical 
view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  no  on 
this  coriference  report  because  of  the 
continued  accelerated  funding  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  and 
other  projects  which  I  think  are  inap- 
propriate for  this  legislation,  but  I 
think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  think  in  terms  of  a  national 
water  policy  we  are  beginning  to  really 
raise  some  questions  on  merit. 

As  we  move  with  less  Federal  dollars 
to  spend.  I  think  we  have  to  target 
those  dollars  much  more  adequately, 
and  perhaps  in  the  reduction  of  fund- 
ing levels  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  more  critical  eye  on  water 
projects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Edgar)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  in 
the  gentleman's  comments  about  the 
hard  work  of  the  committee  in  trying 
to  meet  tight  fiscal  requirements,  and 
yet  the  bill  is  still,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  maybe  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
can  agree  or  disagree,  some  $90  million 
over  the  September  request. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  chairman's  response  to  your  ques- 
tion on  the  Red  River  Waterway  in 
that  at  the  $50  million  level  it  is  only 
50  percent  of  what  was  spent  last  year. 
At  $50  million  it  has  been  cut  50  per- 
cent. Yet,  still  with  one  project,  that 
large  cut  in  half,  this  bill  is  $90  million 


over  the  President's  request  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  EIDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  leadership  in 
trying  to  develop  a  merit  water  policy. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  operation  and  maintenance  funds 
for  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  ports, 
often  referred  to  as  the  San  Pedro  Bay 
model  study. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  no  projects  specified  in  the  confer- 
ence report  under  general  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  However,  it  is  also  my 
understanding,  and  I  believe  it  is  in 
your  report,  that  the  Army  Corps 
should  be  guided  by  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  project  table  in 
the  House  report,  the  Senate  report, 
and  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  various  projects 
and  safety-related  work  in  allocating 
funds  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman 
tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  correct,  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee.  He  has  stated  it  cor- 
rcctlv 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  colleague  and  member  of  this 
committee  that  works  very  diligently 
and  has  put  much  effort  into  this  con- 
ference report,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  but  just 
a  very  few  seconds.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  staff,  and  also.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  his  hard  work. 

I  can  say  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee that  we  all  would  have  liked  to 
have  done  a  whole  lot  more.  The  staff 
and  the  minority,  as  well  as  the  major- 
ity side,  agonized  on  where  to  cut  on 
some  very  essential  problems.  We 
wanted  to  do  a  lot  more. 

I  would  just  like  to  have  the  record 
show  that  we  have  a  tremendous 
water  problem  in  this  country.  This 
year  we  were  within  45  days  of  having 
some  major  cities  with  millions  of 
people  without  water.  We  carmot  solve 
our  water  problem  overnight.  I  would 
just  like  for  us,  as  Members  of  this 
body,  to  realize  it  is  going  to  take  long- 
term  planning  and  a  long-term  effort, 
and  we  have  got  to  get  on  with  the 
job.  We  know  we  have  cut  back  in  this 
bill  probably  more  than  what  a  lot  of 
us  really  would  have  personally  liked 
to  have  seen,  but  in  order  to  try  to  be 


frugal  and  to  try  to  provide  the  sav- 
ings within  the  budget,  we  have  done 
that. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, (Mr.  Whitten),  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  just  spending  and  invest- 
ment. There  is  truly  a  tremendous 
need  for  an  investment  to  secure  the 
future  development  of  water  of  this 
country  of  ours  and  the  future  liveli- 
hood of  our  people. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  state  that  I  think 
under  the  critical  time  period  that  we 
had,  and  the  critical  budget  restraints, 
that  the  minority,  and  especially  I 
want  to  say  thanks  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  from  Indiana,  and  also 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill)  for  their  tre- 
mendous work  on  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
passage  of  this  conference  report.  It 
provides  funds  for  a  number  of  impor- 
tant energy  research  and  development 
projects  which  can  help  lead  the 
United  States  toward  greater  energy 
independence.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  House  conferees  were 
able  to  improve  on  the  Senate's  fig- 
ures for  certain  fusion  research.  To 
me,  fusion  holds  the  key  to  the  future 
and  saves  us  from  the  terrible  disposal 
and  control  problems  associated  with 
fission  energy  and  its  byproducts. 
Indeed,  I  regret  that  the  full  House 
figure  for  certain  fusion  projects  was 
not  accepted  at  this  time. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
a  sort  of  "sweet-and-sour"  bill.  I  do  not 
agree  with  a  number  of  the  water 
projects  included  in  it.  I  certainly  do 
not  agree  with  some  of  the  nuclear 
war  expenditures  which  it  makes.  The 
nuclear  arms  buildup  is  of  growing 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Yesterday,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  3413,  a  bill  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  national  security  and 
military  applications  of  nuclear 
energy.  Because  that  bill  was  signifi- 
cantly above  the  budget  request,  I 
voted  against  it.  We  must  be  most 
careful  in  our  budgeting  for  those  pro- 
grams. Because  this  bill  avoids  the 
problems  of  yesterday's  legislation,  I 
believe  it  is  worthy  of  support. 

Unlike  yesterday's  bill,  this  bill  con- 
tributes to  the  future  of  America— its 
strength,  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally. This  bill  does  not  only  deal  with 
weapons  research  and  buildup,  as  did 
yesterday's,  but  it  deals  with  the  re- 
search and  development  of  innovative 
alternative  energy  sources.  This  bill 
will  lead  us  to  the  energy  independ- 
ence we  all  desire.  And  we  all  know 
that  energy  independence  will  not 
only  strengthen  our  economy,  but  will 
strengthen  our  international  political 
standing.  I  believe  that  our  decision  to 
exceed  the  current  budgetary  goals,  in 
the  case  of  this  vitally  important  piece 


of  legislation,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be 
a  wise  one.* 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

D  1145 

AMENOMEirrS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  des- 
ignate each  Senate  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement by  number  as  they  are 
reached,  and  that  their  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  gentleman  having  his 
unanimous-consent  request  apply  to 
all  except  Senate  amendment  No.  23. 1 
think  that  one  should  be  read. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  so 
amend  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  excepts  Senate  amendment 
No.  23  from  his  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  7.  after 
line  18,  Insert: 

Sec.  104.  Funds  herein  or  hereinafter  ap- 
propriated in  this  title  for  the  Chetco  River, 
Oregon  navigation  project,  authorized  by 
the  1945  River  and  Harbor  Act.  as  amended 
and  modified,  shall  be  used  to  design  and 
construct  further  modifications  to  that 
project  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  2,  1977. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  BEVIIX 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bfvill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  110.  Funds  herein  or  hereinafter  ap- 
propriated in  this  title  for  the  Chetco  River. 
Oregon  navigation  project,  authorized  by 
the  1945  River  and  Harbor  Act,  as  amended 
and  modified,  shall  be  used  to  design  and 
construct  further  modifications  to  that 
project  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  2.  1977." 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  17:  Page  8.  after 
line  U,  insert: 

Sec.  106.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  hereby 
directed  to  raise  the  dam  at  Lake  Darling. 
North  Dal(ota,  by  approximately  four  feet 
and  to  implement  upstream  and  down- 
stream flood  control  measures. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  17  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  111.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
hereby  directed  to  raise  the  dam  at  Lake 
Darling.  North  Dakota,  by  approximately 
four  feet  and  to  implement  upstream  and 
downstream  flood  control  measures." 

Mr.  BETVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  8,  after 
line  11.  insert: 

Sec.  107.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  construct  channel  re- 
alignment work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  navigation  project  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  until  such  time  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  completed  a  restudy  of  the 
various  options  for  navigation  above  Cros- 
sett.  Arkansas,  including  the  two  barge 
abreast  configuration,  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  the  number  of  cutoffs  and  bend 
widenings  required.  The  results  of  this  re- 
study  should  be  reported  to  the  respective 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  for  review,  and  should  accu- 
rately reflect  the  economic  and  environmen- 
tal tradeoffs  of  providing  greater  than  two- 
barge  navigation. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec  112.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  construct  channel  re- 
alignment work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black 
Rivers  navigation  project  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  until  such  time  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  completed  a  restudy  of  the 
various  options  for  navigation  above  Cros- 
set.  Arkansas,  including  the  two  barge 
abreast  configuration,  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  the  number  of  cutoffs  and  bend 
widenings  required.  The  results  of  this  re- 
study should  be  reported  to  the  respective 


Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  for  review,  and  should  accu- 
rately reflect  the  economic  and  environmen- 
tal tradeoffs  of  providing  greater  than  two- 
barge  navigation." 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  9,  line  2, 
after  "fund"  insert:  ":  Provided,  That  of  the 
amount  herein  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  shall  be  available  to  initiate  a  reha- 
bilitation and  betterment  program  with  the 
Farmers  Irrigation  District  to  rehabilitate 
facilities  under  the  Act  of  October  7,  1949 
(63  Stat.  724),  as  amended,  to  be  repaid  in 
full  by  the  lands  served  and  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  BIR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  10.  line  5, 
after  "monument"  insert:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  (i)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  initial  stage  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  August  5, 
1965  (Public  Law  89-108)  notwithstanding 
the  Stipulation  and  Order  of  May  11,  1977, 
referred  to  at  page  80  of  Senate  Report  No. 
95-301.  and  any  subsequent  court  order  in 
respect  of  the  May  11.  1977  Stipulation  and 
Order;  providing  that  other  provisions  of 
law  shall  continue  to  be  applicable  to  the 
project;  (ii)  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  the  Gar/ison  Diversion  Unit 
shall  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  mitiga- 
tion lands  by  condemnation,  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  features  affecting  waters  flow- 
ing into  Canada  under  the  authorized  plan". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  23  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  desire 
time  on  this  motion? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  here  a  rather  bold  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body  to  amend 
statutory  law  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  Were  this  to  be  done  in 
a  piece  of  legislation  which  were 
coming  from  the  Senate,  it  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order;  and  were  it 
to  be  tried  on  the  House  floor,  it  would 
again  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Now,  I  recognize  the  concerns  of  the 
people  in  North  Dakota,  and  I  sympa- 
thize with  those  concerns.  However,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  are  not  entirely  in 
sympathy  with  this  particular  project. 

When  the  Garrison  unit  was  before 
Congress  for  authorization  in  1965, 
the  late  Congressman  John  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania  predicted  that  the  proj- 
ect, while  holding  the  seeds  of  hope, 
would  prove  to  be  a  Pandora's  box 
when  opened.  That  prediction  has 
come  back  to  haunt  this  Chamber. 

Some  of  the  finest  public  lands  in 
this  Nation  are  located  within  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system,  a  system 
for  which  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. A  portion  of  that  system 
absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
this  continent's  migratory  waterfowl 
resources— the  heritage  of  whistling 
wings  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
maintain  for  our  children's  children- 
are  the  major  refuges  in  North 
Dakota.  I  am  shocked  to  leam  that 
data  now  available  indicates  that  the 
Garrison  unit  would  adversely  affect 
no  less  than  a  dozen  such  refuges  in 
the  Dakotas.  including  world-re- 
nowned refuges  such  as  Sand  Lake  in 
South  Dakota  and  Arrowwood  in" 
North  Dakota. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  intended  to  damage 
these  irreplaceable  lands,  held  in 
public  trust,  when  the  project  was  au- 
thorized. Indeed,  I  can  find  no  data  in- 
dicating that  Congress  was  ever  in- 
formed such  serious  damage  to  the 
refuge  system  would  result  if  Garrison 
were  authorized.  If  we  had  known  this, 
I  doubt  the  project  would  ever  have 
gotten  off  the  ground. 

In  addition,  I  am  shocked  to  leam 
that  the  project  will  adversely  affect 
nearly  70,000  additional  acres  of  prime 
prairie  wetlands— critical  nesting  habi- 
tat for  this  Nation's  migratory  water- 
fowl. 

Furthermore,  there  are  now  strong 
indications  that  the  project's  mitiga- 
tion plan,  via  which  146.530  acres  were 
to  be  acquired  for  wildlife  habitat  to 
offset  project-caused  damages,  will 
never  be  realized— as  farmers  in  North 


Dakota  are  understandably  upset  to 
leam  that  some  of  their  land  may  be 
acquired  for  mitigation  features. 

In  short.  Garrison  will  damage  more 
refuges  than  any  other  water  project 
in  our  Nation's  history,  will  cause  a 
devastating  impact  on  additional 
prime  prairie  wetlands,  and  involves  a 
mitigation  plan  that  likely  will  not  be 
realized  because  of  strong  landowner 
opposition  with  North  Dakota. 

Claimed  wildlife  benefits  for  the 
project,  which  are  second  only  to  irri- 
gation in  benefit/cost  computations- 
are  a  fraud.  We  are  not  getting  the 
wildlife  benefits  we  were  promised, 
which  we.  in  turn,  promised  to  the 
American  people.  This  project  should 
not  move  forward  any  further  until 
the  issue  of  wildlife  damages  is  ad- 
dressed—and a  plan  implemented  for 
avoiding  or  fully  offsetting  those  dam- 
ages. 

I  do  not  understand  how  my  col- 
leagues from  North  Dakota  can  sup- 
port such  calloused  condemnation  of 
our  Nation's  refuges  and  wetlands.  I 
further  do  not  understand  how  he  can 
support  the  amendment  added  by  the 
Senate  to  H.R.  4144.  which  would 
remove  an  existing  stipulation  and 
order  against  the  project,  thus  effec- 
tively removing  the  only  tool  the 
public  now  has  to  force  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  disclose  what  the  im- 
pacts of  the  project  will  be. 

The  House  needs  more  information 
on  the  Garrison  issue,  including  an  ac- 
counting from  the  Interior  of  just 
what  they  intend  to  build  on  the 
North  Dakota  prairies— and  how  they 
intend  to  deal  with  evidence  of  mas- 
sive additional  costs— such  as  those  to 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  associat- 
ed prairie  wetlands.  In  the  interim,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  no  busi- 
ness condemning  anybody's  land  for  a 
still  undetermined  ultimate  project. 

The  existing  stipulation  and  order 
provides  an  orderly  mechanism  for  ad- 
dressing Garrison's  problems,  while 
keeping  the  project  under  the  umbrel- 
la of  necessary  Federal  laws  and  stat- 
utes. It  should  remain  there,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should 
provide  to  the  Congress  the  remaining 
information  set  forth  in  the  stipula- 
tion. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  Senate 
amendment  is  opposed  by  a  long  list  of 
national  conservation  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Audubon  Society,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  heard  the  list  of 
the  other  groups,  which  I  have  some 
problem  with.  The  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  do  they  say 
about  this? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  they  say  that 
the  Senate  amendment  ought  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  House.  I  will  make  a 
copy  of  their  letter  available  to  my 
good  friend.  Basically  they  say  they 
would  prefer  the  Garrison  project  not 
be  funded  at  all.  I  quote  from  their 
November  18.  1981  letter  in  opposition 
to  the  Senate  amendment: 

Unfortunately,  that  will  not  be  the  issue 
before  you.  The  issue  is  simply  whether  the 
Congress  should  set  aside  court  orders  and 
direct  construction  of  a  wasteful  project 
without  first  resolving  the  real  fiscal  and 
environmental  problems  associated  with  the 
project.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
the  Conte-Dingell  effort  to  delete  the 
Senate  language,  and  in  less  hectic  times  re- 
examine the  Garrison  project  and  make  a 
deliberate  determination  of  the  projects 
future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  has  made  the  main  point.  The 
other  body  attempted  to  set  aside  a 
court  order? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  have  gone 
in  the  judiciary  business? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  have  gone  in 
the  judiciary  business,  and  the  Senate 
in  appropriating  money  has  gone  into 
the  business  of  overturning  statutes 
and  court  orders  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  They  have  tried  to  repeal  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  in- 
terestingly enough,  in  this  single 
action  by  the  Senate.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  are  the 
main  purposes  of  this  project?  I  under- 
stand it  is  a  potential  duckpond.  Is 
tfh&t  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  project  is  to  divert  mas- 
sive amounts  of  water  from  the  Garri- 
son Reservoir  over  into  ultimately  two 
other  drainages,  the  Souris  drainage 
and  the  drainage  of  the  Red  River, 
which  will  ultimately  move  waters  on 
up  into  Canada  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
area. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  it  become 
a  duckpond  then? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  think  this  proj- 
ect is  going  to  have  a  more  disastrous 
impact  on  the  migratory  waterfowl 
population  and  wildlife  refuge  system 
of  the  United  States  than  any  single 
project  that  has  ever  been  undertaken 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  a  worse  impact  on  the 
refuge  system  and  migratory  water- 
fowl than  all  other  water  projects  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  refuge 
system  is  one  of  the  great  national 
treasures.  No  less  than  12  refuges  in 
North  Dakota,  some  of  the  finest  wild- 
life refuges  and  finest  migratory  wa- 
terfowl habitats  in  the  entire  United 


States  will  be  absolutely  decimated,  if 
not  totally  destroyed,  by  this  particu- 
lar project. 

The  House  needs  more  information 
on  the  Garrison  project.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  stipulation  and  order  is  of 
importance  is  that  it  requires  an  or- 
derly process  for  resolving  the  envi- 
ronmental and  international  issues 
and  for  protection  of  refuges,  prairie 
wetlands,  and  the  wildlife  values  of 
the  particular  area.  It  also  assures 
that  the  questions  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved through  the  administrative  or 
judicial  process  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress.  The  stipulation  and 
order  of  the  court,  which  the  action  of 
the  Senate  would  upset,  is  not  some- 
thing which  would  prevent  the  Garri- 
son project  from  going  forward.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  is  something  which 
will  assure  that  it  goes  forward  with 
appropriate  environmental  and  inter- 
national safeguards  and  appropriate 
congressional  supervision  to  see  to  it 
that  the  fish  and  wildlife  values  of  the 
area  are  protected. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
indicatiorvs  whatsoever  that  if  objec- 
tional  Senate  language  is  adopted, 
that  the  rights  of  farmers  in  the 
area— and  they  are  now  commencing 
condemnation  of  farmers'  lands  along 
the  Rockford  Canal  which  will  move 
waters  of  the  Garrison  project  over 
into  the  Red  River  drainage.  In  fact 
there  is  really  no  assurance  that  this 
project  can  be  constructed  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  Farmers  will  be  in- 
voluntarily moved  off  their  lands 
before  there  is  a  need  for  that  action 
to  be  taken  under  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  What  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  they  are  going  to  take 
farmers  off  their  lands  in  order  to 
make  land  for  farmers  to  go  back  on 
the  land  and  the  taxpayers  will  pick 
up  the  tab.  From  this  perspective.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan and  am  in  complete  support  of  his 
motion  to  disagree  with  the  Senate 
amendment  on  the  Garrison  diversion 
project. 

As  a  member,  and  more  recently  as 
Chairman,  of  the  Canadian-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group.  I 
have  participated  in  lengthy  discus- 
sions with  Canadian  Members  of  Par- 
liament during  our  past  eight  meet- 
ings and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Garrison  diversion  project  is  a  nation- 
al issue  in  Canada.  After  acid  rain,  it  is 
the  environmental  issue  of  greatest 
concern  to  the  Canadians. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  made  a 
commitment  to  Canada  not  to  proceed 
with  this  project  until  resolution  is 
reached  on  the  matters  of  concern  to 
Canada.  Past  Congresses  have  respect- 
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ed  this  agreement  with  Canada,  yet  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  renege  on  that 
commitment  by  inclusion  of  the 
Senate  provision  dealing  with  this 
project. 

Not  only  is  it  unconscionable  for  the 
United  States  to  contravene  its  under- 
standing with  Canada,  but  the  timing 
could  not  be  worse.  Last  year  the 
United  States  provided  a  major  af- 
front to  Canada  by  its  refusal  to  ratify 
the  fisheries  treaty.  Only  lengthy  ne- 
gotiations and  explanations  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
vinced the  Canadian  Parliament  to  ap- 
prove the  companion  boundary  treaty. 
Further,  in  the  past  month  we  have 
seen  evidence  of  moderation  in  the 
rhetoric  on  both  sides  of  the  border  re- 
garding Canada's  energy  and  invest- 
ment policies,  and  Canadian  officials 
appear  to  finally  be  taking  steps  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  U.S.  objections. 
Just  last  week  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment provided  a  signal  that  it  will  not 
expand  the  jurisdiction  and  activities 
of  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency.  The  painstaking  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  this  important  area 
could  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  the 
injury  that  Canadians  would  feel  by 
approval  of  the  Senate  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  our 
colleagues  to  reject  this  provision. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  One  might  say  this  is 
a  project  for  musical  farms.  Presum- 
ably, they  are  going  to  move  some 
farmers  off  their  land  so  that  they  can 
farm  other  land.  Curiously,  the  lands 
they  will  be  fanning  will  probably  be 
of  less  value  in  terms  of  agriculture, 
and  when  we  couple  that  with  the  loss 
of  wildlife  habitat  in  the  area,  it  could 
result  in  a  significant  losses  for  both 
farmers  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  gentleman's  discussion  as  far 
as  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  and  deg- 
radation of  wildlife  environment,  the 
gentleman  might  also  want  to  point 
out  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  that  are  in  mitigation,  mitigated 
acres  that  are  put  back  into  wildlife 
habitat. 

Mr.  DINGET.T..  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  because,  first  of 
all.  if  he  will  read  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  language  of  the 
particular  amendment  says  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  act 
for  the  Garrison  diversion  unit  shall  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  mitigation  lands  by 
condemnation,  or  for  the  construction  of 


features    affecting    waters    flowing    into 
Canada  under  the  authorized  plan. 

What  they  are  saying  is,  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  we  will  assure  that 
there  is  no  way  that  lands  can  be  ac- 
quired to  mitigate  the  losses  of  fish 
suid  wildlife  habitat  as  a  result  of  this 
project.  We  are  essentially  foreclosing 
that  action  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. I  would  point  out,  too,  that  peri- 
odically the  Congress  has  passed  pro- 
visions prohibiting  expenditures  of 
fimds  for  the  mitigation  of  lost  habi- 
tat, but  it  is  only  through  authorizing 
legislation— and  not  through  legislat- 
ing in  an  appropriations  bill  that  this 
should  be  accomplished,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  here  for  a  long  time  and  is  famil- 
iar with  the  language.  I  am  sure  he 
knows  what  this  language  says,  that 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  buying  mitigating  lands,  be- 
cause the  purpose  of  this  money  is  not 
for  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
that,  but  the  hard  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  the  gentleman  very  well  knows  that 
no  other  funds  are  available  anywhere 
for  the  purchase  of  mitigation  lands 
because  we  have  said  that  moneys  for 
mitigation  cannot  be  expended  if  con- 
demnation has  to  be  used,  and  the 
only  way  you  can  get  lands  of  this 
kind  in  this  particular  area  is  through 
condemnation.  So.  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment  would  be  to  see  to 
it  that  while  the  project  is  moved  for- 
ward, the  mitigation  promised  in  the 
1965  authorization  of  the  Garrison 
project,  some  140.000  acres  of  it.  would 
not  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
mitigating  the  loss. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  it  is  145.000. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Whatever  the  figure 
is. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Twenty-five  thousand 
has  already  been  set  aside  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  They  have 
control  of  25.000  acres  right  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  have  got 
115.000  acres  more  to  acquire,  and  a 
promise  was  made,  when  this  project 
was  finally  implemented  that  those 
lands  would  be  available. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill.  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  in  disagreement  right  now,  and 
brought  back  by  your  committee,  be- 
cause it  is  an  item  in  technical  dis- 
agreement. But,  how  did  it  get  here, 
and  why? 

We  must  go  back  to  1976,  when  the 
Audubon  Society  and  a  few  other  envi- 
ronmental groups  brought  suit  against 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Tom 
Kleppe,  a  former  colleague  of  ours, 
that  all  of  the  NEPA  laws  had  not 
been  abided  by,  and  that  the  basic  law 
for  authorizing  the  construction  had 
not  been  complied  with.  The  court  re- 
viewed it  and  found  this  to  be  true, 
and  left  an  order,  but  in  the  meantime 
there  was  a  stipulation  entered  into  by 
part  of  the  parties— but  not  all  of 
them;  the  defendant  was  not  involved 
in  the  stipulation.  The  stipulation 
made  an  agreement  between  the  Au- 
dubon Society  and  then  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  because  there 
had  been  an  election,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  setting  aside  what 
would  take  place  here. 
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And  the  court  in  its  direction,  in  its 
order— and  I  cite  the  language  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  Court's  order 
which  was  filed  in  May  of  1977— "fur- 
ther ordered  that  this  case  shall  not 
proceed  on  the  merits  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  until  Congress 
has  reauthorized  the  project." 

Now,  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  court  has  the  authority 
to  direct  Congress  to  do  anything  or 
whether  the  executive  branch  has  the 
right  to  set  aside  and  deauthorize,  be- 
cause this  is  what  the  stipulation  actu- 
ally did,  that  is,  to  deauthorize.  and 
the  executive  does  not  have  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  read  a  part  of  the  stipula- 
tion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  did  not  read  from  the 
stipulation:  it  was  from  the  court's 
order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  court  order 
reads  as  follows:  "or  authorizing  funds 
for  project  development  until  an  addi- 
tional 60  days  has  passed." 

Mr.  MYERS.  "Or." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  does  not  mean 
the  stipulation  and  orders  deauthor- 
ized  the  project.  It  says  simply  that 
Congress  is  required  to  act  before 
there  is  any  further  construction  on 
the  project.  That  is  quite  different 
from  saying  the  project  has  been 
deauthorized. 

Mr.  MYERS.  And  this  is  the  basis  of 
this  legislation  provided  by  the  other 
body.  We  all  know  that  authorization 
in  an  appropriation  bill  is  not  permit- 
ted by  our  rules,  but  it  is  by  the  other 
body.  This  is  what  happened  in  the 
conference,  and  we  agreed  in  confer- 
ence. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  had  to 
agree  on.  We  had  to  meet  them  half- 
way. 

It  is  not  all  as  bad  as  is  being  painted 
here.  We  are  going  to  hear  later  that 
this  is  going  to  destroy  13  refuge  areas 


In  North  Dakota.  There  are  only  13  to 
start  with,  and  some  of  them  are  300 
miles  from  the  Garrison  project. 

The  money  in  this  bill  and  the  direc- 
tion in  this  legislation  is  only  for  a 
small  pumping  station  to  provide 
water  for  about  5.000  acres  for  irriga- 
tion and  for  a  study  to  see  about  per- 
colation tests. 

What  damage  will  irrigation  do  in 
this  area?  We  do  not  know  today.  It  is 
authorized,  yes.  This  is  reauthorizing 
just  a  very  small  part  of  this  program. 
We  have  to  look  at  if  further  in  the 
future,  but  today  we  do  not  know 
about  percolation  tests.  We  do  not 
know  what  damage  it  might  do  in  the 
future  after  drainage  waters  are 
turned  back  in.  This  money  will  pro- 
vide a  chance  to  get  some  answers  to 
some  questions. 

Then  we  have  the  question  about 
Canada.  We  are  going  to  hear  about 
Canada.  This  provision  very  specifical- 
ly says  that  "none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  Act  *  •  •  shall  be 
used  •  •  •  for  the  construction  of  fea- 
tures affecting  waters  flowing  into 
Canada  •  *  *." 

That  is  very  clear.  It  will  not  affect 
Canada.  In  fact,  it  may  help  answer 
some  questions. 

Now,  as  for  the  wildlife,  the  question 
comes  up  here  about  how  it  is  going  to 
destroy  all  of  these  13  refuge  areas. 
The  fact  is  that  25.000  acres  have  al- 
ready been  handed  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  its  control  for 
fish  and  wildlife.  It  has  been  expanded 
to  146.000  acres  total  if  we  go  along 
with  the  entire  program,  which  we 
have  not  done  yet.  But  there  are 
146.000  acres  set  aside  which  are  not 
there  today. 

So  if  we  should  continue  this,  and  I 
think  we  should,  we  are  going  to  en- 
hance the  wildlife.  Our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of  can- 
vasbacks  to  shoot,  and  he  has  not  got 
that  today.  There  are  146,000  acres  of 
land  there  for  the  ducks,  but  we  think 
we  also  ought  to  have  a  few  thousand 
acres  for  the  people. 

Yes,  we  are  going  to  set  aside  146.000 
acres.  25.000  of  which  have  already 
been  set  aside  and  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  we  are  also  going  to  give 
a  few  thousand  acres  for  people.  The 
ducks  get  146.000  acres;  the  people  get 
about  15,000.  A  lot  of  people  think 
that  is  not  a  very  good  proportion,  but 
we  have  been  dealing  with  12  percent, 
and  that  is  a  lot  better  than  12  per- 
cent. I  do  not  think  the  ducks  fare  too 
badly. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  member  in  our 
committee  or  any  Member  in  Congress 
who  wants  to  destroy  the  wildlife.  We 
want  to  enhance  it,  and  this  is  what  it 
is  all  about. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this 
body  to  respond  to  what  the  court  in- 
vited Congress  to  do.  This  really  is  not 
a  reauthorization.  The  court  invited 


Congress  to  reauthorize.  Congress 
does  not  have  to  reauthorize  because 
the  court  did  not  have  the  power  to 
deauthorize  in  this  instance,  nor  did 
the  Executive  in  the  stipulation  order 
have  that  authority  to  deauthorize. 

The  court  invited  us  to  do  just  ex- 
actly what  Congress  has  done  at  this 
point.  So  it  is  not  setting  aside  any 
court  order.  We  are  following  the 
court  order  by  doing  what  they  invited 
us  to  do.  reauthorizing  a  very  small 
portion  of  this,  affecting  about  5.000 
acres,  part  of  which  will  be  for  ducks 
and  part  of  which  will  be  for  people. 
That  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
not  to  follow  the  people  who  say,  "Do 
it  all  for  ducks  and  forget  about  peo- 
ple's needs."  Some  of  these  days 
people  are  going  to  have  to  eat,  too, 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 
We  want  to  answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  has 
supported  this  project  for  many  years. 
The  bill  contains  $4  million  for  this 
project  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  simply  added  some 
language  to  the  bill  that  these  gentle- 
man are  objecting  to.  The  $4  million 
will  be  spent  on  a  test  area  only. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indians  (Mr.  Myers)  said,  the  court 
legislated.  The  Senate  wants  to  unleg- 
islate  what  the  court  legislated.  They 
have  no  business  legislating,  they  have 
no  business  telling  this  Congress  they 
are  going  to  deauthorize  a  project. 
These  courts  have  taken  on  enough 
authority,  and  they  have  assumed 
enough  jurisdiction. 

Our  action  today  is  to  overrule  the 
court  which  has  deauthorized  a 
project.  They  had  no  business  deauth- 
orizing  the  project.  We  have  been  sup- 
porting this  project  which  was  author- 
ized in  1965.  and  the  Congress  has  con- 
sistently appropriated  money  for  it. 

Canadian  objections  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  language  states  specifical- 
ly, "none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  act  for  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  shall  be  used  •  •  •  for  the  con- 
struction of  features  affecting  waters 
flowing  into  Canada  •  •  •." 

That  is  there  in  black  and  white,  so 
that  is  a  moot  argimient. 

I  believe  the  other  objections  have 
been  covered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  feels 
that  this  is  a  good  project  and  the 
Court  has  no  business  deauthorizing 
it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern, and  there  is  room  here  for 
honest  men  to  differ.  But  the  hard 


fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Senate 
language  reverses  a  ruling  of  the 
court,  and  nullifies  the  effect  of  two 
statutes  passed  by  the  Congress,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
and  the  National  E^nvironmental 
Policy  Act.  The  language  totally  over- 
rules a  stipulation  and  order  by  the 
court  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  by  the  Audubon 
Society.  More  importantly,  the  lan- 
guage directs  the  Secretary  to  move  a 
project  forward  by  taking  lands  away 
from  people  In  the  area  at  a  time 
when  the  court  says  they  cannot  go 
forward. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  said  is  not 
right.  This  does  not  set  aside  E3»A 
laws.  Very  clearly,  it  says,  "providing 
other  provisions  of  law  shall  continue 
to  be  applicable  to  the  project." 

A  new  impact  statement  has  been 
made,  and  it  has  been  delivered  under 
the  direction  of  the  court.  That  has 
been  completed.  This  does  not  set 
aside  E3'A.  It  provides  what  the  court 
says  we  must  do.  It  reauthorizes  the 
project,  and  we  are  just  reauthorizing 
a  very  small  segment  in  this  instance. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  are  running  out  of  time.  Let  me 
just  say  that  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  committee  on  this  amend- 
ment, since  it  is  not  going  to  cause  any 
harm. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  is  defeat- 
ed. I  will  then  make  a  motion  that  the 
House  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  23,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  not  here  and  who  are  back  in 
their  offices  to  vote  no  when  they 
come  here. 

The  Members  will  remember  the  last 
time  we  were  on  this  motion,  which  is 
not  quite  the  same  motion,  because.  If 
you  who  are  here  or  are  listening  to 
this  debate  back  In  your  offices,  you 
know  that  this  is  a  much  worse  situa- 
tion now  than  before.  The  last  time 
you  voted  aye  on  my  motion  to  strike 
the  $4  million;  this  time  you  will  vote 
"no"  on  this. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Myers),  says  that  every- 
thing is  for  the  ducks  and  there  is 
nothing  to  eat.  I  may  suggest  to  him 
that  there  is  nothing  like  roast  duck 
and  orange  sauce,  and  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
give  him  the  recipe  for  that  later  on. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  accept. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  very  charming,  lovely, 
and  brilliant  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and 
for  speaking  on  this  matter  m  this 
constructive  vein.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  urge  that  this  House  vote 
no. 

I  think  we  have  gone  far  enough 
with  the  damage  that  we  have  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment 
effectively  guts,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  said,  a  U.S.  Federal 
district  court  decision  of  May  6.  1981. 
That  decision  suspends  construction 
on  the  250.000-acre  Garrison  diversion 
unit  boondoggle  until  Congress,  acting 
through  its  authorizing  committees, 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
two  items.  Item  No.  1  is  consideration 
of  supplemental  environmental  studies 
of  the  project.  Item  No.  2  is  consider- 
ation of  new  authorizing  legislation,  to 
be  prepared  in  light  of  those  studies 
and  designed  to  resolve  the  interna- 
tional, economic,  and  environmental 
problems  which  currently  affect  the 
project. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  letter  from  the  Premier 
of  Manitoba  of  November  17.  1981. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  Members 
hear,  on  November  17,  he  was  oppos- 
ing this  particular  project.  The  letter 
is  as  follows: 

Canadian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  17.  1981. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:  I  have  had 
occasion  to  write  to  you  in  the  past  regard- 
ing Canadian  concerns  about  the  Garrison 
diversion  project  in  North  Dakota.  Its  com- 
pletion, as  it  is  currently  authorized,  would 
lead  to  serious  environmental  and  economic 
consequences  in  Manitoba. 

In  light  of  your  impending  review  of  this 
project.  The  Honourable  Sterling  Lyon,  Pre- 
mier of  Manitoba,  has  asked  me  to  transmit 
to  you  his  views,  as  set  out  in  the  attached 
telegram.  In  it,  the  Premier  summarizes  the 
views  and  concerns  about  the  Garrison  of 
the  Government  of  Manitoba,  which  the 
Canadian  Government  fully  shares. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Peter  M.  To  we. 

Ambassador. 

Text  of  Telegram  From  Premier  Sterling 

Lyon  to  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 

OP  Representatives 

The  Government  of  Manitoba  is  informed 
that  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  be  considering  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Bill  (1982),  one  com- 
ponent of  which  is  a  dollars  four  million  ap- 
propriation to  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit. 

I  wish  to  remind  you  of  my  letter  of  May 
29,  1980  and  the  information  brochure  ac- 
companying that  letter,  both  of  which  set 
out  the  unequivocal  opposition  of  the 
people  of  Manitoba  to  the  Garrison  project 
as  authorized  by  Congress. 


We  remain  steadfast  in  our  opposition  to 
any  Garrison  plan  which  contemplates  the 
transfer  of  water  across  the  Continental 
Divide  into  the  Hudson  Bay  Drainage  Basin, 
with  the  resultant  damage  to  our  fisheries 
and  our  water  environment  in  general,  sls 
documented  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission.  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not 
wish  to  support  a  plan  which  would  inevita- 
bly damage  or  destroy  an  important  sector 
of  our  industry  and  our  environment. 
Sterling  Lyon, 
Premier  of  Manitoba. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  I  have  op- 
posed this  project  on  the  merits  or  the 
lack  of  merits,  for  many  years.  In  July 
of  this  year,  when  the  House  first  con- 
sidered the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  $4  million  in  new 
funding  for  this  wasteful  project.  The 
amendment  did  not  pass,  but  the 
margin  was  by  a  mere  18  votes. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  voting  on 
the  conference  report  on  this  same 
energy  and  water  appropriations  bill, 
but  now  it  includes  even  more  offen- 
sive language  regarding  this  destruc- 
tive project.  The  few  proponents  of 
this  language  now  want  you  to  over- 
turn a  U.S.  Federal  court  decision  as 
well  as  "any  subsequent  court  order" 
relative  to  the  same  carefully  crafted 
litigation  agreement.  Such  language  is 
totally  unacceptable  and  sets  fourth  a 
very  bad  precedent  for  this  Chamber 
to  labor  under. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  said  a  very  important 
thing.  The  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  says  that  the  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  notwithstanding  the 
stipulation  and  order  of  May  11,  1977. 
But  the  Senate  language  says,  "And 
any  subsequent  court  order." 

So  the  Senate  language  not  only 
kills  the  existing  court  order  but  it 
tells  the  citizens  of  the  area,  they  can 
not  even  go  back  into  court  and  get 
any  subsequent  orders  protecting  their 
rights  against  action  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  say  that  that  is  an  outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  MYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Again,  you  did  not  read 
all  of  the  order  or  all  of  the  bill.  It 
says  that  any  subsequent  court  order, 
notwithstanding  the  stipulation.  Then 
it  goes  on  and  says,  only  that  stipula- 
tion in  that  order.  It  does  not  preclude 
the  courts  from,  in  the  future,  looking 
at  something.  We  are  not  saying  the 
court  has  no  jurisdiction,  just  relative 
to  the  stipulation  which  is  highly  sus- 
pect. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  bet  the  minute 
somebody  goes  into  court  to  complain 
about  some  further  action  that  the 
Senate  language  will  be  cited  as  strip- 
ping the  plaintiff  of  his  right  to  liti- 
gate the  question.  I  would  even  wager 
if  that  litigant  is  successful,  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  be  back  again  to  take  away 
the  rights  of  people  in  the  area. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

This  language  of  the  other  body 
adds  insult  to  the  already  economic 
and  environmental  injury  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  proponents  of  this  language 
which  mandates  the  construction  of 
the  project  would  have  you— listen  to 
this— take  220,000  acres  of  prime  land 
to  irrigate  250,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land,  destroy  60,000  acres  of  prairie 
wetlands,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
breeding  of  the  canvasback  duck.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Alaska  produces  more  of 
this  waterfowl.  It  will  adversely  affect 
13,175  acres  of  prairie  wetlands  de- 
stroy or  damage  12  national  wildlife 
refuges,  which  I  fought  so  hard  for  as 
a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission, Ducks  Unlimited,  who  are 
against  this  particular  action  of  de- 
stroying these  wetlands  up  there  in 
North  Dakota. 

The  fund  also  is  a  project  which  the 
International  Joint  Commission  con- 
cluded "would  cause  significant  injury 
to  the  health  and  property  in  Canada 
as  a  result  of  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
water  quality  and  thus  be  in  violation 
of  the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
with  Canada"  and  which  the  Canadian 
Government  has  again  vehemently  op- 
posed in  a  letter  to  me  dated  Novem- 
ber 17,  1981. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  In 
terms  of  the  statistics  about  destruc- 
tion, would  be  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  many  mitigation  acres  will  be 
taken  for  that  project? 

Mr.  CONTE.  145.000. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  So 
that  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  statistics  the  gentle- 
man uses  about  destruction. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  go  on  with  this 
disaster.  Let  me  go  on  with  this  disas- 
ter. 

They  would  require  the  construction 
of  the  first  phase  of  three  of  this  envi- 
ronmentally unsound  maze  of  canals, 
dams,  and  reservoirs  which  has  sky- 
rocketed in  cost  from  $206  million  to— 
listen  to  this— $1.01  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  you  say  $1 
billion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  said  $1.01  billion.  The 
benefit/cost  ratio  has  plummeted  45 
percent  in  the  last  2  years.  Now  listen 
to  this. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Are  you  listening? 
They  would  have  you  approve  the 
design  of,  listen  to  this,  the  "Venice  of 
the  West."  This  will  make  the  gondola 
country  of  Venice,  Italy,  look  anemic 
by  contrast,  there  will  be  so  many 
canals  up  there. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  a  Venice 
in  California  that  is  not  doing  too  well. 

Mr.  CONTE.  But  that  is  dry.  This  is 
going  to  be  wet  canals  all  over. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union  has  a  very  interesting 
comment  on  the  point  which  supports 
what  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  says.  They  state: 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Garrison 
project  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $1  billion. 
And  if  past  history  is  any  indication,  this 
cost  can  surely  be  expected  to  increase.  The 
project  costs  have  increased  nearly  five 
times— from  an  original  authorization  of 
$207  million  to  the  current  estimate  of 
$1,018  billion.  As  the  cost  is  escalating,  the 
cost/benefit  ratio  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In 
two  years,  the  benefit/cost  ratio  has 
dropped  from  two-to-one  to  one-to-one  (and 
this  is  using  the  artificially  low  interest  rate 
of  3.225  percent). 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  going  to  submit 
the  entire  letter. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTF  T  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  would  like  to 
comment  I  think  our  colleague  in  the 
well  puts  the  case  a  little  more  color- 
fully and  cogently  than  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  valuable  as  those 
figures  are. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  by  Mr.  Dingell 
and  Mr.  Conte.  I  support  the  pending 
motion  to  oppose  language  the  Senate 
added  to  H.R.  4144  because  that  lan- 
guage will  not  help  resolve  Garrison's 
problem's,  rather  it  seeks  to  sweep 
them  under  the  rug. 

The  language  would  set  aside  a  stip- 
ulation and  court  order  that  provides 
a  clear  process  by  which  the  Congress 
can  address  problems  with  the  project 
that  have  only  become  apparent  since 
authorization,  which  are  among  the 
most  serious  unresolved  problems 
faced  by  any  proposed  water  develop- 
ment project  in  this  Nation.  The  stipu- 
lation does  not  take  final  authority  for 
the  project  away  from  Congress.  We 
have  the  final  say,  and  we  will  always 


have  the  final  say.  It  does  prevent  new 
construction  until  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  damage  to  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges,  and  the  inter- 
national issue,  and  the  related  issue  of 
just  what  originally  planned  irrigation 
lands  might  still  be  developed.  It 
allows  us  to  decide  where  this  project 
is  going,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  t>efore 
it  goes  any  further. 

If,  for  example,  the  final  report  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission, 
which  concluded  the  project  would 
result  in  a  treaty  violation,  is  accepted 
by  the  State  Department— and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be— then  79  percent  of  the 
lands  first  plaimed  for  irrigation 
under  the  authorized  Garrison  unit 
cannot  be  developed. 

In  light  of  that  consideration  alone, 
the  existing  stipulation  must  not  be 
set  aside.  This  project  must  remain 
within  the  law. 

I  believe  appropriate  committees  of 
this  House,  including  Interior.  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Appropriations,  must  un- 
dertake a  more  intensive  review  of  the 
Garrison  issue  than  has  been  the  case 
to  date.  I  further  believe  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  provide  for  that 
review  by  completing  the  analysis  and 
legislation  contemplated  by  the  stipu- 
lation, and  providing  that  material  to 
Congress  for  our  review  and  action. 

I  hope  the  pending  motion  will  pass, 
and  expect  that  it  will.  After  it  does,  I 
pledge  to  work  with  my  good  friend 
from  North  Dakota  in  following  the 
process  outlined  by  the  stipulation, 
which  I  believe  is  realistically  the  only 
process  by  which  this  project,  likely  in 
modified  form,  will  ever  move  forward 
again. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  opposing  the  Senate  pro- 
visions on  the  Garrison  diversion  proj- 
ect in  North  Dakota,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priations bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  United  States-Canadian  rela- 
tions, I  feel  a  responsibility  to  express 
my  view  that  this  project  will  do 
damage  to  our  relations  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Opposition  to 
the  Garrison  diversion  project  focuses 
on  several  points— the  project  will  pol- 
lute the  rivers  that  flow  from  North 
Dakota  into  Canada:  it  violates  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada:  and  it  ig- 
nores pending  court  action  aimed  at 
resolving  international  and  environ- 
mental problems.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs should  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  implications  that  this  proj- 
ect has  for  the  furture  of  United 
States-Canadian   relations.   For  these 


reasons,  it  is  my  conclusion  that  the 
Senate  provision  should  not  be  accept- 
ed. To  do  otherwiiie  would  be  against 
our  national  interest,  and  would  need- 
lessly hurt  our  relations  with  Canada. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Because  of  the  princi- 
ple of  "separation  of  powers,"  there  is 
a  very  serious  question  concerning  the 
constitutionality  of  the  other  liody's 
amendment.  The  judicial  branch  has 
crafted  carefully  a  decision  which  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  whereby  the 
Congress  must  effectively  review  this 
project;  a  project  which  was  first  re- 
viewed and  authorized  in  1965.  under 
totally  different  assumptions  and  cost 
factors— some  16  years  ago. 

The  Senate  language  sidesteps  the 
agreement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  which  he  recognized  an  obli- 
gation to  respond  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law— the  National  Elnvironmen- 
tal  Policy  Act,  as  well  as  to  honor  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  Canada 
through  our  1909  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  Act.  Paragraph  D  of  the  nego- 
tiated agreement  which  was  upheld  by 
the  U.S.  Federal  district  court  in  May 
of  this  year  states,  "No 
action  *  •  *  will  be  undertaken 
until  *  *  *  Congress  has  thereafter  re- 
authorized the  project.  •  *  *" 

Although  the  last  phrase  in  the 
other  body's  amendment  purports  to 
satisfy  the  Canadians'  concerns,  it 
does  not.  In  fact,  the  Canadian  Embas- 
sy has,  again,  protested  this  action. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  79  per- 
cent of  the  originally  authorized  proj- 
ect will  "affect  waters  flowing  into 
Canada,"  contrary  to  the  amendment 
language.  The  5,000  acre  "test  plot," 
which  the  amendment  mandates  con- 
struction, does  not  satisfy  the  very  se- 
rious concerns  of  the  Canadians  re- 
garding the  transfer  of  rough  fish  into 
the  Canadian  waters  in  violation  of 
our  1909  treaty.  It  does  not,  because 
the  originally  authorized  design  of  the 
pumping  station  is  of  such  a  size  that 
it  would  pump  water  into  both  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
watershed. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Congress 
should  take  a  hard  and  fresh  look  at 
this  maze  in  view  of  rising  costs,  U.S. 
treaty  commitments  with  Canada,  and 
the  damage  to  this  Nation's  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  that  would 
result.  These  problems  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  appropriate  authoriza- 
tion committees  including  Interior  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Clearly,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  allow  a  select  few  to  ride 
roughshod  over  our  carefully  drafted 
laws  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  judi- 
cial branch.  For  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental well-being  of  this  Nation 
and  Canada  and  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  judicial  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government,  I  urge 
you  to  support  my  motion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding  and  I  have  been  fas- 
cinated by  this  map  my  colleague  has 
presented  here.  It  says  here  that  this 
Garrison  diversion  project  would  pro- 
vide 3,000  miles  of  canals,  drains,  and 
channelized  river,  and  it  shows  all  of 
that  in  red  all  across  the  State.  Is  that 
correct?      

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  said,  this  will 
make  the  Venice  of  Italy  look  anemic 
by  contrast,  and  they  do  not  even  have 
a  gondola  up  there. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  3.000  miles 
of  canals? 

Mr.  CONTE.  3,000  miles  and  $1  bil- 
lion, over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  How  in  the  heck  do  you 
think  you  are  going  to  build  3,000 
miles  of  canal? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  giad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  How  many  ducks 
would  3.000  miles  of  canal  hold? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  not  how  many 
ducks  it  will  hold  but  how  many  ducks 
it  will  destroy.  You  must  imderstand 
what  breeding  grounds  are  and  what 
canals  are.  They  are  two  different 
things.  You  are  talking  about  apples 
and  oranges.  I  will  take  you  out  in  a 
duckblind  someday  and  I  will  show 
you. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  canals  do  not  produce  ducks; 
wetlands  do. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  told  him  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman 
were  a  duck  hunter  he  would  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  MYERS.  We  will  stipulate  that. 

Mr.  DINGEIjL.  Let  me  read  what 
one  of  the  ranchers  in  the  area  has  to 
say  about  this.  It  also  should  be 
known  that  this  is  not  something  that 
is  greeted  with  uniform  enthusiasm  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Here  is 
what  one  citizen  up  there  has  to  say. 
This  is  Richard  Steinbach,  chairman 
of  the  New  Rockford  Canal  Protesters 
Association.  He  is  one  of  those  that 
lives  on  this  3,000  miles  of  canal  that 
is  going  to  be  built  with  $1  billion  of 
your  money  and  subsidized  interest 
rates.  But,  interestingly  enough,  he  is 
protesting  because  he  says  as  follows: 

I  own  land  that  would  be  taken  for  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  proposed  New  Rock- 
ford  Canal— a  50  mile  plus  canal  that  would 
run  west  to  east,  carrying  water  from  the 
proposed  Lonetree  Reservoir  to  irrigation 
districts  in  central  and  southeast  North 
Dakota.  The  reservoir  on  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  canal  would  lie  in  the  Canadian 
watershed,  and  water  carried  through  the 


canal  would  also  involve  direct  connections 
to  that  same  watershed.  Since  our  State  De- 
partment has  promised  not  to  build  project 
features  affecting  Canada  until  differences 
over  the  project  are  resolved,  one  might 
think  that  my  land,  and  that  of  my  neigh- 
bors, could  be  spared  under  the  shield  of 
international  diplomacy. 

But  listen  to  this.  That  is  what  the 
action  of  the  other  body  does  to  this 
poor  soul. 

Not  so,  apparently— although  they  can't 
build  either  end  of  the  New  Rockford  Canal, 
James  Watt's  bureaucrats  are  now  out  to 
try  and  build  the  middle  portion  of  the 
canal.  That  makes  as  much  sense  as  starting 
to  build  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
even  though  there  are  indications  the 
bridge  will  never  be  allowed  to  touch  either 
shore. 

This  is  a  boondoggle. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  might  wind  up,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  quoted 
from  the  National  Taxpayers  Union 
letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  submit  the  entire  letter 
into  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

National  TAXPATiais  Union, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  IS,  1981. 

Dear  Representative:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  the  Senate  added  language  to 
the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  4144)  setting  aside  a  court  order  and 
certain  future  court  orders  pertaining  to  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project  in  North  Dakota. 

When  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tions bill  is  returned  to  the  House  for  final 
approval,  Congressmen  Dingell  and  Conte 
will  raise  an  objection  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. We  urge  you  to  sup[>ort  this  effort 
and  vote  to  strike  the  Senate-added  lan- 
guage concerning  the  Garrison  project. 

The  Senate  language,  in  addition  to  set- 
ting aside  court  orders,  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  project.  That  was  originally  authorized 
by  Congress  sixteen  years  ago.  It  not  only  is 
a  waste  of  taxpayer  dollars  but  will  also  be 
in  violation  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty 
with  Canada.  Because  of  the  wasteful  and 
questionable  aspects  of  the  project,  we  urge 
you  not  to  take  precipitous  action.  Instead, 
we  ask  that  you  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
project  and  resolve  some  of  the  controversy 
now  associated  with  it  before  spending  any 
more  money  on  it. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  Garrison 
project  will  cost  the  taxpayers  a  billion 
dollars.  And  if  past  history  is  any  indication, 
this  cost  can  surely  be  expected  to  increase. 
The  project  costs  have  increased  nearly  five 
times— from  an  original  authorization  of 
$207  million  to  the  current  estimate  of 
$1,018  billion.  As  the  cost  is  escalating,  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  is  rapidly  decreasing.  In 
two  years,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  has 
dropped  from  2:1  to  1:1  (and  this  is  using 
the  artifically  low  interest  rate  of  3.225%). 

At  a  time  when  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
cut  unnecessary  spending  from  the  federal 
budget,  it  is  even  more  important  that 
projects  such  as  the  Garrison  receive  care- 
ful cost  scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  We  are 
confident  that  if  you  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
Garrison  project— and  balance  its  costs  and 
its  benefits  against  other  programs  you  will 


agree  that  it  cannot  be  economically  justi- 
fied. In  the  present  economic  climate,  we 
cannot  think  of  any  agrument  which  justi- 
fies a  federal  subsidy  of  $800,000  per  bene- 
fitted farm,  yet  this  is  what  the  Garrison 
project  will  provide  to  thow  few  lucky  farm- 
ers. 

We  would  prefer  that  Garrison  not  be 
funded  at  all.  Unfortunately  that  will  not  be 
the  issue  before  you.  The  issue  is  simply 
whether  Congress  should  set  aside  court 
orders  ,and  direct  the  construction  of  a 
wasteful  project  without  first  resolving  the 
real  fiscal  and  environmental  problems  asso- 
ciated with  that  project.  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  the  Dingell-Conte  effort  to 
delete  the  Senate  language  and,  in  less 
hectic  times,  reexamine  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect and  make  a  deliberate  determination 
about  the  project's  future. 
Sincerely. 

IiEN  RiPPA, 

Director  of  Congressional  Affairs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  wind  up, 
because  the  other  day  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  referred 
to  silk  stocking  liberals  and  I  notice  a 
lot  of  these  silk  stocking  liberals  voted 
for  this  boondoggle.  They  can  get  a 
nice  conservative  vote  here. 

The  last  paragraph  of  that  letter 
from  the  National  Taxpayers  Union 
says: 

We  would  prefer  that  Garrison  not  be 
funded  at  all.  Unfortunately,  that  will  not 
be  the  issue  before  you.  The  issue  is  simply 
whether  Congress  should  set  aside  court 
orders  and  direct  the  construction  of  a 
wasteful  project  without  first  resolving  the 
real  fiscal  and  environomental  problems  as- 
sociated with  that  project.  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  support  the  Dingell-Conte  effort  to 
delete  the  Senate  language  and,  in  less 
hectic  times,  reexamine  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect and  make  a  deliberate  determination 
about  the  project's  future. 

My  colleagues  listening,  watching, 
this  is  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union— "We  strongly  urge  you  to  sup- 
port"—this  is  the  only  bad  part  of  the 
letter.  It  says  Dingell-Conte.  "We 
strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  Din- 
gell-Conte effort  to  delete  the  Senate 
language  and,  in  less  hectic  times,  re- 
examine the  Garrison  project  and 
make  a  deliberate  determination  about 
the  project's  future." 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  gave  us 
some  information  about  the  New 
Rockford  Canal.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  the  appropriations  we 
are  discussing  include  any  money  to 
construct  the  New  Rockford  Canal? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  $4  million,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  no,  but  it  will  overturn  the 
court  order,  and  allow  general  con- 
struction immediately.  That  is  the  bad 
thing.  Once  you  have  started,  you  are 
gone. 
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Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  So 
that  the  answer  then,  is  "no"? 

Mr.  CONTE.  "No."  I  told  you  that. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dorgan, 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  where  this  project  is  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  EMDRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  mesmerized  here, 
not  so  much  by  substance,  but  by 
style,  the  fascinating  discussion  about 
this  project.  As  I  listened  I  was  won- 
dering whether  it  was  a  discussion 
about  Garrison  Diversion  or  part  of 
the  "Bob  and  Ray  Show."  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  living  habits  of  can- 
vasback  ducks;  we  are  talking  about  a 
water  project.  We  are  talking  about  a 
project  that  was  included  as  part  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  in  1944.  It  was  for- 
mally authorized  by  Congress  in  1965. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  not  built.  It  is 
a  controversial  project,  to  be  sure.  It  is 
a  project  that  has  had  some  difficul- 
ties. 

But  let  us  focus  this.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  others  have 
talked  about  the  New  Rockford  Canal, 
they  have  talked  about  Canada,  they 
have  talked  about  a  lot  of  things.  But 
the  focus  here  is:  Shall  we  spend  $4 
million  to  build  a  pumping  station,  the 
Oakes  pumping  station,  to  send  water 
to  a  test  irrigation  plot.  That  is  the 
issue.  The  Canadian  issue  is  not 
present  in  this  appropriation.  So  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  that  for  just  a 
moment. 

But  before  I  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  some  facts 
about  the  court  order  that  has  halted 
the  work  on  this  project.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  both  the  stipu- 
lation between  the  Interior  Secretary 
and  the  Audubon  Society  and  the 
court  order,  both  of  them,  talked 
about  nullification  of  the  agreement. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  in  the 
stipulation,  page  5,  it  says: 

This  agreement  is  nonseverable.  If  any 
portion  of  the  agreement  becomes  unen- 
forceable, is  violated,  or  is  nullified  •  *  * 

The  stipulation  itself  uses  the  word 
"nullified." 

Now,  the  court  order,  which  I  think 
is  interesting,  also  refers  to  "nullifica- 
tion." 

It  says,  on  page  3: 

Congress  has  taken  no  action  since  the 
execution  of  the  May,  1977  Stipulation  and 
Order  to  nullify  the  agreement. 

And  it  says: 

Any  Senate  action  subsequent  to  the  stip- 
ulation could  only  render  the  stipulation  le- 
gally null  and  void  if  it  compelled  the  Fed- 
eral defendants  to  expend  the  funds  on  the 
Garrison  Project  •  •  * 
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That  is  the  language  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  point  is  that  the  judge  himself 
indicated  a  remedy  for  this  kind  of  sit- 
uation. The  judge  contemplated  that 
if  Congress  decided  it  wanted  to 
compel  the  spending  of  those  funds,  it 
could  and  should  do  so.  This  is  not  in- 
terference with  the  court.  That  is  non- 
sense. This  is  a  discussion  in  the  court 
order  that  talks  about  nullification. 

Now,  on  page  11  of  the  court  order  it 
says: 

One  of  the  actions  is  to  defer  further  ex- 
penditures until  Congress  has  acted  to  reau- 
thorize the  project,  or  an  alternative,  or 
"nullify"  the  stipulation. 

That  is  all  this  language  is  doing.  It 
is  nullifying  the  stipulation.  It  says. 
No.  1,  we  are  going  to  appropriate  $4 
million.  And,  No.  2,  we  are  going  to 
insert  this  language  and  nullify  the 
stipulation  so  that  the  $4  million  can 
be  used.  For  what?  For  construction  of 
the  Oakes  pumping  station.  It  is  an  ir- 
rigation test  plot.  Not  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lone  Tree  Reservou", 
not  for  the  construction  of  the  New 
Rockford  Canal.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  ducks.  We  are  talking  about 
the  construction  of  the  Oakes  pump- 
ing station. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts talked  a  lot  about  mitigation.  Ac- 
tually, he  talked  more  about  destruc- 
tion than  mitigation.  The  fact  is,  there 
are  going  to  be  146,530  acres  of  mitiga- 
tion on  this  project;  25,000  acres  of 
mitigation  have  already  been  taken. 
But  mitigation  represents  an  enhance- 
ment or,  at  least,  a  maintenance  of  the 
kind  of  wetlands  that  the  gentleman  is 
concerned  about.  And  I  think  a  bal- 
anced presentation  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  include  ac- 
knowledgement that  this  project 
would  incorporate  146,000  acres  of 
mitigation. 

Now,  I  notice  that  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" that  was  sent  around  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  said  that  this 
language  would  negate  mitigation. 
Now,  if  the  gentleman  really  believes 
that  this  language  would  negate  miti- 
gation, he  has  not  read  the  language 
very  carefully,  because  the  language 
says  that  mitigation  shall  not  be  ac- 
quired through  condemnation  at  this 
point.  The  mitigation  has  already  been 
imderway.  And  it  talks  about  acquir- 
ing mitigation  acres  from  willing  sell- 
ers only. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  language  hi  the 
Senate  says: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  for  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  shall  be 

used  for  the  acquisition  of  mitigation  lands 

by  condemnation. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Pre- 
cisely. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  there  is  nobody 
willing  to  sell. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Oh. 
come  now.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts just  has  not  talked  to  some 
folks.  The  fact  is.  there  are  two  ways 
of  acquiring  mitigation  acres.  One  is 
by  condemnation;  the  other  is  by 
doing  it  from  willing  sellers. 

You  are  presupposing,  of  course, 
that  you  cannot  go  out  and  find  some- 
one who  is  willing  to  sell  their  land  for 
a  certain  price. 

This  does  not  negate  the  approach 
to  getting  mitigation  acres.  If  they 
wanted  to  do  that,  they  probably 
would  have  done  that  in  the  language. 
But  they  did  not.  because  they  do  not 
want  to  negate  mitigation  acreage. 
They  understand  the  need  for  mitiga- 
tion acreage.  They  have  simply  said. 
"We  are  not  going  to  take  mitigation 
acreage  during  this  fiscal  year  through 
the  process  of  condemnation."  and 
they  have  said  that  in  past  bills,  as 
well. 

I  would  like  to  also  point  out  that  in 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that  was 
sent  around  it  was  alleged  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  be  directed 
by  this  Congress  to  proceed  without 
necessary  and  proper  environmental 
assessments. 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statements  that  have 
been  required  by  NEPA  and  the  May 
11,  1977,  stipulation  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Now,  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  discuss  a  little  history.  The  fact 
is,  our  State  gave  up  a  half-million 
acres  to  build  a  dam.  In  the  Pick-Sloan 
project,  they  said,  "Let's  build  a  dam 
up  there  in  North  Dakota.  People 
from  North  Dakota,  give  up  a  half  a 
million  acres  for  that  dam,  because  we 
want  to  provide  flood  control  down- 
stream, we  want  to  provide  navigation 
capabilitites  downstream,  we  ••ant  to 
provide  the  hydroelectric  power  that 
can  be  generated  from  the  dam."  So 
the  dam  was  built,  and  now  we  have 
flood  control  downstream  in  other 
States,  we  have  navigation  capabilities 
that  are  fine,  and  we  have  all  of  the 
benefits  from  hydroelectric  power  that 
were  contemplated. 

But  in  1944  they  also  said  "North 
Dakota,  in  exchange  for  giving  up  half 
a  million  acres,  we  are  going  to  give 
you  a  1  million-acre  irrigation  project. 
That  is  what  we  are  going  to  give 
you." 

Well,  it  is  1981,  and  we  do  not  have  a 
project. 

I  was  in  Massachusetts  one  day 
about  a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  and  I 
was  reading  the  morning  papers.  The 
papers  said  the  citizens  of  Boston  and 
surrounding  area  had  raised  a  tremen- 
dous protest  over  the  possible  em- 
placement of  the  antiballistic  missile 
system.  So  they  decided  later  on,  "We 
do  not  want  to  put  the  anti-ballistic 
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missile  system  around  Boston  or  the 
major  cities.  Let's  ship  it  out  in  the 
country."  So  North  Dal^ota  got  the 
antiballistic  missile  system.  North 
Dakota  also  has  300  ICBM  Minutemen 
poised  in  the  silos  out  there.  I  suppose 
it  is  our  own  peculiar  kind  of  mitiga- 
tion through  the  Pentagon.  But  the 
fact  is.  North  Dakota  has  been  willing 
to  house  those  kinds  of  projects,  that 
kind  of  Federal  spending,  but  now 
when  it  comes  time  to  talk  about  Fed- 
eral spending  that  will  enhance  agri- 
culture, that  will  provide  some  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supplies,  we 
have  folks  in  the  House  who  stand  up 
and  say,  "Well,  now,  we  want  to  forget 
about  those  promises  made  to  States 
like  North  Dakota.  Those  promises  we 
do  not  think  hold  the  test  of  time." 

I  am  not  someone  who  says  that  this 
project  does  not  have  some  difficul- 
ties, but  the  fact  is,  we  are  not  build- 
ing anything  more  than  the  Oakes 
pumping  station  at  this  point.  If  you 
want  to  discuss  the  New  Rockford 
Canal,  the  Lone  Tree  Reservoir,  dis- 
cuss that  when  we  appropriate  funds 
next  year  in  fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  a 
good  discussion  to  have.  I  think  the 
project  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  its  own  merits.  But  I  think  that 
is  when  we  ought  to  have  that  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  on  an  excellent  statement. 

Someone  said  earlier  that  we  have  to 
know  more  about  this  project.  This 
project  has  to  be,  if  you  want  to  study 
the  record,  the  best  known  project  in 
this  House.  And  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  has  given  an  excellent 
lesson  in  history  as  to  what  North 
Dakota  gave  up,  the  commitments 
that  were  made  to  North  Dakota.  But, 
my  friend,  the  problem  is  that,  unfor- 
tunately. North  Dakota  only  has  one 
Congressman  to  defend  it,  and  there 
are  434  who  can  vote  very  fiscally  con- 
servative and  ignore  the  needs  of 
North  Dakota,  ignore  the  needs  of 
North  Dakotans. 

The  gentleman  also  forgot  one  of 
the  prime  benefits  of  this  kind  of  a 
project,  and  that  is  the  municipal  and 
industrial  water  needed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cities  in  central  North 
Dakota  and  on  the  borders  of  my  dis- 
trict in  Minnesota. 

When  the  gentleman  speaks  of  the 
Hydroelectric  power.  North  Dakota 
did  not  benefit  from  that  hydroelec- 
tric power,  but  Mirmesota,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin. Michigan,  clear  to  Chicago,  did 
benefit  from  that  hydroelectric  power. 
North  Dakota  did  not  benefit  from  the 
flood  control.  The  flood  control  bene- 
fits went  on  down  into  South  Dakota, 


to  Nebraska,  to  Missouri,  to  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

And  I  think  those  people  who  are 
watching  in  their  offices  had  ought  to 
listen  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  saying,  because  he  is 
giving  you  the  straight  facts  without  a 
great  dog  and  pony  show. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Ob- 
viously, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  When  I  talk  about  the  histo- 
ry of  this  project,  I  think  I  understand 
why  Sitting  Bull  didn't  trust  Washing- 
ton. You  know.  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
people  who  were  around  him,  always 
had  to  wonder  whether  Washington 
would  ever  keep  its  word.  And  they 
discovered  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
folks  in  Washington  who  do  not  care 
much  about  their  word.  The  word  was, 
"You  people  give  up  a  half  a  million 
acres  and  we  will  give  you  something. 
We  will  give  you  a  project— one  that 
provides  a  consistent  and  stable  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply 
and  one  that  provides  enhanced  irriga- 
tion capabilities.  We  will  give  you 
something  to  show  for  what  you've 
lost." 

Now,  we  have  people  in  Washington 
who  say,  "Well,  we  are  not  so  sure  we 
want  you  to  have  that." 

I  think  a  promise  is  a  promise.  If,  as 
we  go  along,  this  project  needs  some 
changes,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
make  those  changes.  But  the  fact  is, 
we  are  talking  today  about  a  $4  million 
appropriation,  we  are  talking  about 
the  construction  of  a  pumping  station 
for  a  test  irrigation  plot  that  will  in 
fact  move  toward  resolving,  I  hope, 
some  of  those  difficulties  we  have  with 
Canada  because  we  will  be  able  to 
measure  the  quality  of  the  return 
flows  from  this  irrigation  test  site. 

I  am  really  taken  aback  by  the  new- 
found friendship  with  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  because  my  friend 
from  Michigan  surprises  me  when  he 
uses  the  National  "Taxpayers  Union  as 
his  credential  for  opposing  this 
project.  I  have  discovered  that  you 
should  never  be  too  surprised  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  so  I  will  suppress 
that  surprise  for  the  moment  and 
simply  say  that  this  is  a  very  narrow 
question.  Despite  the  tremendous 
style  with  which  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts delivered  his  presentation, 
the  issue  is:  Can  we  and  shall  we  spend 
$4  million  to  build  an  irrigation  test 
plot  and  a  pumping  station  that  will 
feed  water  down  to  the  Oahes  area  of 
North  Dakota.  That  is  a  very  small 
step  to  resolving  the  need  for  a  water 
project  in  our  State's  future— one  that 
Congress  has  promised  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  I  would  urge  a  yes  vote 
on  this  issue  despite  the  meanderings 
of  the  charges  of  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand—I wish  I  could,  but  I  cannot— 
we  are  not  touching  the  $4  million. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  get  at  the  $4 
million.  The  $4  million  remains  in 
there.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take 
out  the  Senate  language  which  was 
not  in  the  House-passed  version  of  this 
project,  which  nullifies  the  Federal 
district  court  decision  and  violates  a 
1909  treaty  with  Canada. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  And  which  is  viola- 
tive of  the  rules  of  the  House,  which  is 
nongermane  and  which  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Exactly  right.  If  we 
could  only  get  this  in  here,  we  would 
have  a  point  of  order  against  it,  and 
the  point  of  order  would  lie.  But  the 
Senate,  with  their  loose-footed  rules 
over  there,  have  gotten  this  thing  in 
here  the  way  they  have. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Now,  we  have  been  learning  today 
all  about  what  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  Garrison  project  and  were 
always  afraid  to  ask. 

The  problem  is  that  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  facts  thrown  around  here  that 
just  simply  are  not  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  This  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  other  body.  Yes,  it  came 
back  in  disagreement.  It  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill.  No  one  is 
trying  to  cloud  it  or  trying  to  disguise 
it  any  other  way.  But  some  of  the 
facts  and  statistics  that  have  been 
thrown  out  by  the  opponents  of  this 
would  suggest  that  we  are  rewriting 
Public  Law  89-108,  which  was  the  act 
in  1965  that  provided  authorization. 
This  amendment  does  not  change  the 
basic  law.  It  does  not  exempt  this 
project  from  other  NEPA  laws— not 
for  a  moment.  It  does  not  do  many 
things  here  that  was  suggested  by  the 
opponents  of  this  language. 

In  fact,  you  would  think  this  project 
encompassed  all  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  south  half  of  Canada,  when  it 
simply  does  not  do  that.  The  language 
in  here  merely— and  I  reiterate  what 
this  language  does— says  to  proceed 
with  construction  of  the  initial  stage, 
the  initial  stage,  of  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion unit,  as  provided  by  the  act. 
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It  is  suggested  here  that  it  is  going 
to  exempt  it  from  all  other  law.  That 
is  not  true.  It  says  providing  that 
other  provisions  of  law  shall  continue 
to  be  applicable  to  the  project. 


Does  this  suggest  that  we  are  want- 
ing to  exempt  this  program,  this  au- 
thorization, this  unit  from  all  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  NEPA  law? 
NEPA  is  going  to  continue  to  prevail 
here.  They  must.  The  builders  and 
contractors  must  comply  with  all  the 
other  NEPA  regulations. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  is  going  to 
provide  for  land  for  all  other  things.  It 
is  not  all.  The  money  is  here  and  it 
very  specifically  says  not  even  for 
mitigation,  under  condemnation.  It 
can  only  be  spent  for  an  agreement  or 
contract  entered  into  for  pumping  sta- 
tions, which  is  very  small,  to  buy  a 
right  of  way,  which  the  sellers  are 
willing  to  sell,  you  can  through  con- 
demnation. There  has  to  be  mutual 
agreement.  No  land  can  be  taken 
through  condemnation. 

Then  we  keep  talking  about  Canada. 
I  thought  for  a  moment  I  was  sitting 
in  the  Parliament  for  a  while.  We  are 
concerned  about  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty.  This  does  not  violate  this.  The 
language  in  the  amendment  very 
clearly  says  that  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  act  may  be  used  for  construction 
of  features  affecting  waters  flowing 
into  Canada. 

If  Canada  sent  the  gentleman  a 
letter  on  November  17  saying  anything 
different,  they  had  not  read  the 
amendment,  and  I  suggest  they  might 
not  because  I  am  not  sure  it  was  writ- 
ten by  them. 

Last,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
wildlife.  It  has  been  suggested  we  are 
going  to  destroy  all  the  wildlife,  the 
breeding  grounds  and  3,000  acres  of 
canals.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
people  visit  ranals.  I  have  a  little  lake 
on  my  farm,  not  nearly  3,000  acres.  I 
have  ducks  on  it  all  the  time.  But  we 
are  providing  in  the  basic  authoriza- 
tion, which  goes  back  to  1965,  adding 
back  to  North  Dakota's  wetlands 
146,530. 

I  might  say  for  those  who  did  not 
know  how  many  acres  were  being  af- 
fected, of  course  they  did  not  know, 
they  have  not  read  it.  With  146,530 
acres  of  mitigated  land  for  wildlife 
breeding,  they  will  have  more  ducks 
than  they  have  ever  had.  We  are  not 
affecting  that  part  of  the  law.  We  are 
not  doing  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  We  are  not  talking 
about  money,  we  are  not  talking  about 
saving  money,  we  are  talking  about  a 
court  order  that  has  deauthorized  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  budget  contained 
funds  for  the  project.  The  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  North  Dakota  support 
th«^  project.  The  people  support  it. 
Ti,  •  people  who  are  talking  against 
this  project,  I  believe  not  a  one  of 
them  even  live  with  200  miles  of  it.  Is 
that  right? 


Mr.  MYERS.  As  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  else. 

The  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  North  Dakota.  The 
Member  from  North  Dakota  here  sup- 
ports it.  But  we  always  get  opposition 
from  people  far  removed  from  it  both 
in  fact  as  well  as  geography. 

But  let  me  close  by  saying  that  there 
are  500  acres  of  wetlands,  according  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
according  to  the  environmental  impact 
statement  that  will  be  impacted. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
'  ake  the  full  4  minutes,  but  I  certainly 
want  to  challenge  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

I  gave  the  facts  as  they  are.  I  never 
try  to  mislead  anybody  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  gave  the  facts  of  what 
this  project  will  ultimately  cost.  It  is  a 
billion— over  a  billion  dollars.  I  am 
sure  this  is  the  beginning.  That  is  all  I 
said.  It  is  the  beginning.  Once  we 
begin  a  project,  it  goes  through  to  the 
end.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  24  years  I 
have  been  here.  We  never  stop  these 
projects.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  says 
this  project  will  cost  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

The  other  gentleman  from  Alabama 
said  nobody  lives  200  miles  next  to 
these  projects.  These  are  my  taxpay- 
ers paying  for  the  boondoggles.  I  do 
not  care  if  it  is  5,000  miles  away,  my 
taxpayers  are  paying  and  I  have  a 
right  to  oppose  it.  Two  hundred  miles, 
three  hundred,  it  is  the  taxpayers' 
money.  That  is  why  the  taxpayers' 
union  has  written  the  letter  against 
this  boondoggle  here  today. 

Now,  this  language  not  only  tries  to 
overturn  that  district  court  case  but 
the  language  even  goes  farther  than 
that.  The  language  says  subsequent 
court  order,  and  any  subsequent  court 
order  in  respect  to  the  May  11,  1977, 
decision. 

Who  in  the  heck  are  we,  a  bunch  of 
tin  gods  up  here  in  the  Congress.  We 
are  going  to  overturn  cases  before 
they  are  ever  tried. 

We  must  come  to  our  senses  and 
vote  "no"  on  this  big  boondoggle.  It  is 
the  biggest  boondoggle  I  have  seen  in 
the  24  years  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  will  choke  on  this  one  if  we 
yote  for  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aruiounced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
in  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  make  a  point  of  order? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote  was   taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  67,  nays 
314,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3281 


YEAS-67 

Alexander 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Anthony 

Gore 

O'Brien 

Barnard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Perkins 

Benedict 

Hall.  Sam 

RahaU 

Benjamin 

Hammerschmidt  Regula 

Bevill 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rhodes 

Bouquard 

HaK-her 

RoberU(KS) 

Bargener 

Hefner 

Roberts  (SD) 

Chappell 

Holland 

Shelby 

Coelho 

Jones  (OK) 

Skeen 

Craig 

Jones  (TN) 

Smith  HA) 

de  la  Garza 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (NE) 

Derrick 

Lehman 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

L«wis 

Stenholm 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Dowdy 

Marlenee 

stump 

Dymally 

Mat-sui 

Wanipler 

Eklwards<OK) 

Mazzoli 

Whitley 

English 

MoUohan 

Whitten 

Ertel 

Morrison 

Winn 

Flippo 

Murtha 

Wright 

Pord(TN) 

Myers 

Prenzel 

Natcher 
NAYS-314 

Addabbo 

Corcoran 

Fountain 

Akaka 

Coughlin 

Fowler 

Albosta 

Courter 

Frank 

Anderson 

Coyne.  James 

Frost 

Andrews 

Coyne.  William 

Fuqua 

Annunzio 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gaydos 

Applegale 

Crane.  Philip 

Gejdenson 

Archer 

Crockett 

Gephardt 

Ashbrook 

D'Amours 

Gingrich 

Aspin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Glickman 

Atkinson 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gonzalez 

Badham 

Danielson 

Bafalis 

Dannemeyer 

Gnaun 

Bailey  (MO) 

Daschle 

Gray 

Bailey  (PA) 

Daub 

Green 

Barnes 

Davis 

Gregg 

Bcilenson 

Deckard 

Grisham 

Bennett 

Dellums 

Guarini 

Bereuter 

DeNardis 

Gunder  --n 

Bethune 

Derwinski 

Hall  (OH) 

Bingham 

Dingell 

Hamilton 

Blanchard 

Donnelly 

Hance 

Bliley 

Dougherty 

Hansen  (UT) 

Boggs 

Downey 

Hark  in 

Boland 

Dreler 

Hartnett 

Boner 

Dunn 

Hawkins 

Bonior 

Dwyer 

Heckler 

Bonker 

Dyson 

Heftel 

Breaux 

Eckart 

Hendon 

Brinkley 

Edgar 

Hertel 

Brodhead 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hightower 

Brooks 

Emerson 

HUer 

Broomfield 

Emery 

Hollenb«ck 

Brown  (CO) 

Erdahl 

Holt 

Brown  (OH) 

Erlenbom 

Hopkins 

Broyhill 

Evans  (GA) 

Horton 

Burton.  John 

Evans (lA) 

Hoyer 

Burton.  Phillip 

Evans  (IN) 

Hubbard 

Butler 

Fary 

Huckaby 

Byron 

Pascell 

Hughes 

Campbell 

Fazio 

Hunter 

Carman 

Fenwick 

Hutto 

Carney 

Perraro 

Hyde 

Chappie 

Fiedler 

Ireland 

dinger 

Fields 

Jacobs 

Coats 

Pindley 

Jeffords 

Coleman 

Fish 

Jeffries 

Collins  (ID 

Fithian 

Jenkins 

Collins  (TX) 

Florio 

Johnston 

Conable 

PoglietU 

Kastenmeier 

Contc 

Ford  (MI) 

Kazen 

Conyers 

Porsythe 

Kemp 
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KUdee 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lacomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Lons<LA) 

Lon«(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  <WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

M(K;iory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McBugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Napier 

Neal 
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Nelligan 

Nelson 

Novak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 


Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stratton 

Siudds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taiisin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING-52 


AuCoin 

Beard 

BedeU 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brown  (CA) 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dun<»n 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Evans  (DE) 


Foley 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Hagedom 

HiUis 

Howard 

Jones  (NO 

Kindness 

Lott 

Madigan 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McKinney 

Moffett 

Montgomery 
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Murphy 

Paul 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reuss 

Roth 

Rudd 

Santini 

Savage 

Schumer 

Siljander 

Simon 

Udall 

Waxman 

Wilson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 


pairs: 
Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Roth. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
back. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Biaggi  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 
AuColn  with  Mr.  Rudd. 
.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Beard. 
Garcia  with  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mattox  with  Mr.  Siljander. 
Ginn  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Foley  with  Mr.  Paul. 
Jones   of   North   Carolina  with   Mr. 

Bowen  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Dicks  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Early  with  Mr.  E>oman  of  California. 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Rails- 

Dixon  with  Mr.  Hillis. 
Moffett  with  Mr.  McKinney. 


Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Schumer  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 

Mr.  Waxman  with  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Bedell. 

Messrs.  GINGRICH.  PINDLEY, 
GEJDENSON.  ALBOSTA,  EMER- 
SON, KRAMER.  KEMP,  and  LIVING- 
STON changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  HR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CowTE  moves  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  23. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:  Page  10,  line  5, 
after  "momument"  insert:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  amount  herein  appropri- 
ated under  the  Central  Arizona  Project, 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  preconstruc- 
tion  activities  on  distribution  systems  pursu- 
ant to  the  Distribution  Act  of  July  4.  1955. 
as  amended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  16,  line  6, 
strike  out  all  after  "205."  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "rights  ■  in  line  8  and  Insert  "Appro- 
priations in  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  McGee  Creek 
project,  Oklahoma:  Provided,  That  land  re- 
quired for  the  dam,  dike,  and  any  other  au- 
thorized permanent  features  shall  be  ac- 
quired in  fee  title  (surface  and  minerals): 
Provided  further.  That  mineral  and  subsur- 
face interests  shall  be  acquired  by  subordi- 
nation in  the  conservation  pool  area  of  the 
reservoir,  natural  scenic  recreation  area, 
and  the  wildlife  management  area  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  the  present  mineral 
owners,  their  successors  and  assignees  the 
right  to  explore  for  and  extract  minerals 
under  restrictions  required  to  protect  the 
project:  Provided  further.  That  only  the  sur- 
face estate  be  acquired  for  any  other  lands 
required  for  the  McGee  Creek  project". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  17,  line  7. 
after  "96-368"  Insert:  ";  Provided,  That 
$1,300,000  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  for  the  Region  X  wood-derived 
fuels  program  and  transferred  to  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  for  obligation 
and  expenditure". 

motion  offered  by  ur.  bevill 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  '■.Provided,  That  of  the 
funds  appropriated  herein,  $9,000,000  is  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances from  the  funds  appropriated  under 
the  heading  "Operation  and  Maintenance, 
Southwestern  Power  Administration",  and 
$16,000,000  Is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  apprprlated  under  the  heading  "Plant 
and  Capital  Equipment,  Departmental  Ad- 
ministration": Provided  further.  That 
$1,300,000  of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  for  the  Region  X  wood-derived 
fuels  program  and  transferred  to  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  for  obligation 
and  expenditure" 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  19,  line  2. 
after  "vehicles"  insert  "and  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  (not  to 
exceed  $35,000)". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  22,  after 
line  12,  insert: 

Uraniitm  Supply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 

"For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  In  connection  with  operating  ex- 
penses: the  purchase,  construction,  and  ac- 
qulstion  of  plant  and  capital  equipment  and 
other  expenses  incidental  thereto  necessary 


for  uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91),  including  the  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion:  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
23  for  replacement  only);  $1  811.000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended  of  which 
$1,805,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  reve- 
nues received  from  the  enrichment  of  urani- 
um as  authorized  by  section  111(h)  of  Public 
Law  93-438,  as  amended,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484):  Provided,  That 
within  the  limits  of  this  appropriation,  obli- 
gations may  be  incurred  In  advance  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  revenue  collections  and 
shall  be  liquidated  from  such  collections. 
motion  offered  by  MR.  bevill 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  47  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"Uraniitm  Sitpply  and  Enrichment 
Activities 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  connection  with  operating  ex- 
penses: the  purchase,  construction,  and  ac- 
quisition of  plant  and  capital  equipment  and 
other  expenses  incidental  thereto  necessary 
for  uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activi- 
ties m  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91),  including  the  acquisi- 
tion or  condemnation  of  any  real  property 
or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or  facility  acqui- 
sition, construction,  or  expansion;  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed 
23  for  replacement  only);  $1,806,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  revenues  received  by  the  Department 
for  the  enrichment  of  uranium  and  estimat- 
ed to  total  $1,805,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
shall  be  retained  and  used  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the 
Department  in  providing  uranium  enrich- 
ment service  activities  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  95-238,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3617  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484):  Pro- 
ixided  further.  That  the  sum  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  reduced  as  uranium  enrich- 
ment revenues  are  received  during  fiscal 
year  1982  so  as  to  result  in  a  final  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriation  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $1,000,000." 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  Page  25,  strike 
out  lines  14  to  20,  inclusive,  and  Insert: 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Geo- 
thermal  Resources  Development  Fund, 
$200,000,  to  remain  available  imtil  expend- 


ed; and  for  carrying  out  the  Geothermal 
Loan  Guarantee  and  Interest  Assistance 
Program  as  authorized  by  the  Geothermal 
Energy,  Research,  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-410), 
$2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
from  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  Inter- 
est differential  payments  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
Provided  further,  That  the  amoimts  remain- 
ing in  the  Fund  shall  be  used  as  a  default 
reserve  for  loan  guarantees  to  be  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  title  II  of  Public  Law 
93-410,  as  amended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"For  administrative  expenses  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Resources  Development  Fund, 
$200,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed; and  for  carrying  out  the  Geothermal 
Loan  Guarantee  and  Interest  Assistance 
Program  as  authoruied  by  the  Geothermal 
Energy,  Research,  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-410). 
$2,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
from  the  Fund  shall  be  available  for  Inter- 
est differential  payments  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
Provided  further.  That  the  amounts  remain- 
ing in  the  Fund  shall  be  used  as  a  default 
reserve  for  loan  guarantees  issued  pursuant 
to  section  201  of  title  n  of  Public  Law  93- 
410,  as  amended." 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  29.  line 
10.  after  "uniforms;"  insert  "official  enter- 
tainment expenses  (not  to  exceed  $3,000);". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "official  entertainment 
expenses  (not  to  exceed  $1,500);". 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  59:  Page  29.  line 

13,  strike  out  all  after  "$477,535,000,"  down 
to  and  Including  "EMorcement"  In  line  17 
and  Insert  "to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEnriLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  59  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  30,  line  2, 
strike  out  all  after  "until"  down  to  and  in- 
cluding "1983"  in  line  4  and  insert  "expend- 
ed". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61:  Page  30.  line 

14,  after  "1980"  Insert  ",  or  to  require  any 
State  to  adopt  such  requirements  In  order 
for  the  State  to  continue  to  exercise  author- 
ity imder  State  law  for  uranium  mill  and 
mill  tailings  licensing,  or  to  exercise  any 
regulatory  authority  for  uranium  mill  and 
mill  tailings  licensing  In  any  State  that  has 
acted  to  exercise  such  authority  under  State 
law:  Provided,  hoioever.  That  the  Commis- 
sion may  use  such  funds  to  continue  to  reg- 
ulate byproduct  material,  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 11  e.  (2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  permitted  prior  to  October  3.  1980". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bevill  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  31.  after 
llfie  16,  Insert: 

WATER  RESOURCE  "PLANNING 

For  the  Water  Resources  Council  for  sala- 
ries and  related  expenses  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1962-1962d-3).  as  amended,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  42 
U.S.C.  1962a-4(5),  $6,730,000  Including 
$2,500,000  for  ex[>enses  In  administering  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962d(b)).  $3,230,000  for  prep- 
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aration  of  assessments  and  plans  (42  U.S.C. 
1962d<c)).  and  $1,000,000  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Comprehensive  Management  Plan 
(Public  Law  95-502):  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  included  herein  shall  be  used  for 
an  Independent  Project  Review,  for  ex- 
penses of  River  Basin  Commissions  (other 
than  necessary  expenses  related  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Comprehensive  Manage- 
ment Plan),  or  for  Grants  to  States. 

MOTION  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  BEVIU. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BtviLL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING 

•'For  the  Water  Resources  Council  for  sal- 
aries and  related  expenses  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1962-1962d-3).  as  amended,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  42 
U.S.C.  1962a-4(5),  $3,888,000  including 
$658,000  for  expenses  in  administering  the 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1962d(b)),  and  $3,230,000  for 
preparation  of  assessments  and  plans  (42 
U.S.C.  1962d(c)):  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  included  herein  shall  be  used  for  an 
Independent  Project  Review,  for  expenses 
of  River  Basin  Commissions  or  for  Grants 
to  States." 

Mr.  BEVILL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  last  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  32,  after 
line  21.  Insert: 

Sec.  508.  The  Senate  hereby  expresses  its 
intention  not  to  appropriate  funds  for  im- 
provements on  the  portion  of  the  Black 
Warrior-Tombigbee  Waterway  south  of  De- 
mopolis,  Alabama. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEVILL 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEVILL  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


1982  for  the  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

DiNGELL,    PLORIO,    SCHEUER,    BROYHILL, 

and  Lent. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  1211.  EXTENDING  FOR  1 
YEAR  TOXIC  SUBSTANCE  CON- 
TROL ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S, 
1211)  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
three  rollcall  votes  on  Wednesday  No- 
vember 18,  1981.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  310.  the  House  voted 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R. 
4482,  amended,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, and  to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims 
Court:  321  yeas  to  76  nays:  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  311,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3453,  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act;  379  yeas  to  22  nays;  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  313,  the  House  reject- 
ed a  motion  to  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement and  concur,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  Senate  amendment  No.  42  to 
H.R.  4522,  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982;  228  yeas  to 
174  nays;  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

At  the  time  of  the  above  votes  I  was 
attending  to  business  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  elsewhere  in  the  Capitol 
complex.  My  vote  would  have  made  no 
difference  on  the  outcome  on  any  of 
the  three  issues. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  IN 
HONDURAS 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con,  Res.  225) 
with  respect  to  the  scheduled  Presi- 
dential elections  in  Honduras,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  the  peaceful 
democratic  electoral  process  that  is 
now  currently  underway  in  Honduras, 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Cuban/Soviet  backed  and 
trained  Marxist  terrorists  throughout 
the  rest  of  Central  America  who  seek 


to  use  violence  to  achieve  power.  The 
upcoming  Presidential  elections  in 
Honduras  are  but  a  first  in  a  series  of 
elections  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Central  America.  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, and  EI  Salvador  all  have  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  next  spring  to  let 
the  people  of  those  nations  choose 
their  own  leaders  and  control  their 
own  future. 

In  fact,  in  all  of  Central  America, 
only  Nicaragua  has  no  elections  sched- 
uled. Not  only  have  the  Sandinistas, 
with  the  help  of  their  Cuban  allies, 
reneged  on  their  promises  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  they  have  ac- 
tively sought  to  undermine  the  demo- 
cratic aspirations  and  processes  of 
their  neighbors. 

Through  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Congress  can  go  on  record  as 
strongly  supporting  the  people  of 
Honduras  and  their  efforts  to  follow  a 
democratic  path.  We  can  also  state  our 
strong  opposition  to  those  in  Nicara- 
gua, Cuba,  and  elsewhere  who  seek  to 
impose  their  will  through  bullets  and 
not  ballots, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr,  JEFFORDS,  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  res- 
olution. 

On  Tuesday,  I  will  leave  Washington 
for  Tagucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Hondu- 
ras, to  be  an  international  observer  in 
the  elections  to  be  held  on  November 
29,  My  interest  in  Honduras  comes 
from  the  active  partnership  between 
that  nation  and  my  State  of  Vermont 
and  from  my  belief  that  we  have  ne- 
glected the  regions  closest  to  us  for 
too  long.  With  the  problems  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua,  we  have  seen  the 
results  of  this  neglect. 

The  Honduran  elections  are  clearly 
a  significant  step  for  a  country  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  Honduras  not 
be  engulfed  by  the  extremist  move- 
ments that  have  taken  hold  in  other 
nations  in  Latin  America,  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras  has 
the  most  progressive  political  tradition 
of  any  of  these  countries. 

It  is  critical  that  we  in  the  United 
States  encourage  such  movements 
toward  peaceful  democracy  in  Latin 
America  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  election  in  Honduras  is  particular- 
ly significant  because  it  constitutes  a 
transition  of  power  to  civilians  from 
the  military,  which  has  held  power 
since  1972. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  transmit 
this  resolution  to  officials  in  the  Hon- 
duran Government  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  do  so,  but  I  will 
not. 

I  will  at  least  state  my  views  on  the 
floor,  as  I  do  occasionally  in  commit- 
tee. 

I  think  these  resolutions  make  a 
joke  of  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
pattern  of  these  resolutions  over  the 
years  is  one  of  selective  indignation.  I 
see  the  great  stalwarts  of  human 
rights  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  always  lecturing  a  govern- 
ment like  Honduras,  or  Salvador,  but 
are  very  quiet  about  the  acts  being 
perpetrated  in  Nicaragua.  They  seem 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  Fidel 
Castro.  They  love  to  lecture  a  regime 
like  Morocco,  but  never  a  word  about 
Algeria,  And  yet,  because  that  is 
where  the  predominance  of  opinion  is 
in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  we 
get  those  pious-sounding,  noble,  use- 
less, politically  motivated  resolutions 
that  make  a  joke  of  the  Congress,  This 
is  nothing  but  gratuitous  advice  from 
a  bimch  of  people  who  are  not  objec- 
tive enough  about  the  subject  to  be 
pontificating. 

However,  in  a  spirit  of  diplomacy,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  225 

Whereas  the  country  of  Honduras  is  pres- 
ently seeking  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  transition  from  military  to  civil- 
ian rule: 

Whereas  the  process  of  democratization  in 
Honduras  has  been  occurring  at  a  time  of 
enormous  political  and  military  strife 
throughout  Central  America;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  processes  throughout  the  world: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
extends  its  best  wishes  to  the  people  of  Hon- 
duras and  expresses  its  desire  and  hope  that 
the  scheduled  Presidential  elections  will  be 
conducted  successfully  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  openness  and  tranquillity. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BARNES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Stttdds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
those  devastating  remarks  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski), 


let  me  see  if  I  can  convince  the  House 
that,  while  this  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy, at  least  as  far  as  I  know  it  is 
not.  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine  sub- 
stance, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  29,  the 
small  Central  American  nation  of 
Honduras  is  scheduled  to  make  the 
enormously  difficult  and  perilous  tran 
sition  from  military  to  democratically 
elected  civilian  rule.  Elections  for 
President  and  Constituent  Assembly 
will  be  held  under  conditions  which 
permit  at  least  a  strong  hope  that  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  Hondurans 
will  be  accurately  and  fairly  recorded. 

Honduras  is  the  second  poorest 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  is  situated  alongside  revolutionary 
Nicaragua,  reactionary  Guatemala, 
and  war-torn  El  Salvador.  If  democra- 
cy can  begin  to  flourish  in  Honduras, 
it  will  mean  a  great  deal.  Fairly  and 
openly  conducted  elections  remain  the 
most  powerful  possible  response  to 
those  on  both  the  extreme  right  and 
the  extreme  left  in  our  hemisphere 
who  seek  to  impose  their  own  will  on 
others  through  the  use  of  military 
force. 

The  neighbors  of  Honduras  fear  free 
elections.  In  Guatemala,  elections  are 
scheduled,  but  they  will  be  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation  and 
repression,  and  will  mean  nothing.  In 
El  Salvador,  elections  are  scheduled, 
but  in  a  climate  of  civil  war  and  offi- 
cially tolerated  terrorism;  they,  too, 
will  bear  little  relation  to  democracy. 
In  Nicaragua,  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment's leadership  seems  unwilling 
to  put  their  boasts  of  popularity  to  a 
test  at  the  polls.  But,  in  Honduras,  the 
electoral  process,  though  flawed,  will 
have  real  importance. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced 
will  send  a  message  to  the  people  of 
Honduras  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ports and  admires  their  courage  in 
choosing  a  democratic  path.  Rumors 
persist  that  the  Honduran  military 
may  still  move  to  prevent  the  elections 
from  going  forward,  or  that  the  elec- 
toral results  will  be  ignored.  This  reso- 
lution intends  to  convey  a  warning 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  would  view  any 
military  interference  in  the  electoral 
process  with  grave  concern  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  immedi- 
ate and  highly  critical  reexamination 
of  all  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Honduran 
military  would  be  undertaken. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  utterly,  both  the 
substance  and  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, without  controversy.  It  was 
adopted  without  dissent,  unanimously, 
by  members  of  both  sides  on  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  While  I  do  not 
choose  to  inject  any  controversy  for 
that  reason,  because  we  think  this  is 
important  here,  let  me  just  observe 
parenthetically,  in  reponse  to  the  re- 


marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
that  we  do  believe  this  is  a  matter  of 
substance,  it  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  to  go  on  record  on  behalf  of  gen- 
uine elections,  whatever  we  may  or 
may  not  think  of  the  Government  of 
Honduras  and  that  of  neighboring 
countries. 

Let  me  also  say  the  gentleman  won- 
dered aloud  why  some  kind  of  resolu- 
tions are  not  coming  witlj  respect  to 
countries— I  believe  he  f  mentioned 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  and  Algeria.  We 
do  not  give  military  aid  to  Nicaragua. 
We  do  not  give  military  aid  to  Cuba  or 
Algeria.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
expressing  concerns  about  human 
rights  have  been  expressing  those  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  governments 
around  the  world  to  whom  we  send 
arms. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  urge  my  colleagues  of  both  parties 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  Hondu- 
ras, to  the  hemisphere,  and  to  the 
world,  that  we  do  indeed  stand  firmly 
in  support  of  nations  when  they  at- 
tempt to  resolve  their  problems 
through  the  democratic  process. 

I  urge  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr,  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Studds)  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  I  agree  with  him  to- 
tally that  this  is  a  matter  of  substance. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  frivolous  issue  to 
the  people  of  Honduras  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  will  have  elections  on  the 
29th  of  November. 

On  November  29,  Honduras  is  sched- 
uled to  elect  a  civilian  President, 
ending  10  years  of  military  rule.  This 
event  is  important  not  only  in  itself 
but  it  is  also  important  for  the  exam- 
ple that  it  will  set  for  the  rest  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  fundamental  to  the 
interests  of  our  Nation  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  emergence  of  stable  de- 
mocracies among  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Therefore,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  resolution,  which 
places  the  United  States  squarely 
behind  the  electoral  process  and  ex- 
tends the  best  wishes  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  successful  elections  on  the 
29th. 

This  resolution  was  reported  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  and  out  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  by  unanimous 
votes.  I  hope  and  trust  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  important  expression  of 
what  out  Nation  stands  for  in  foreign 
policy. 

If  I  may  briefly  respond  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. I  would  say  that  when  Nicara- 
gua or  when  Algeria  or  when  the 
Soviet  Union  schedules  elections.  I 
would  hope  that  many  of  us  would  be 
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here  to  congratulate  them,  as  we  are.  I 
hope,  about  to  congratulate  Honduras. 
I  would  think  it  is  altogether  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  note  the  importance  of 
what  is  happening  in  Honduras. 

Yesterday,  when  the  majority  leader 
and  the  ranking  Republican  on  my 
subcommittee,  and  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  Venezuela  and  discussed  with 
him  what  we  were  about  to  do  in  the 
committee,  namely,  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  he  indicated  that  he 
thought  this  could  be  importPJit  in 
terms  of  the  considerations  that  are 
taking  place  today  in  Honduras. 

I  commend  the  resolution  to  all  of 
my  colleagues. 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 225  in  recognition  of  the  upcom- 
ing Presidential  elections  in  Honduras. 

At  a  time  when  violence  and  destruc- 
tion threaten  to  engulf  the  entire  Cen- 
tral American  area,  the  Government 
and  people  of  Honduras  have  offered  a 
ray  of  hope  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  democracy.  While  suffering 
from  many  of  the  same  ills  that  have 
thrusted  her  neighbors  into  armed 
conflict,  the  Government  of  Honduras 
has  shown  a  determination  to  pursue 
peace  and  democraicy  through  the 
electoral  process. 

In  April  of  last  year,  Honduras 
freely  and  democratically  elected  a 
constituent  assembly.  This  momentus 
occasion  was  the  prelude  to  this 
month's  scheduled  Presidential  elec- 
tions. As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Enders  recently  stated— 

The  courage  of  Honduran  leaders  in 
standing  by  their  election  commitments  de- 
spite regional  turmoil  and  economic  difficul- 
ties deserves  recognition  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  peace- 
ful political  processes  in  their  country  and 
in  the  region  as  a  whole. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  225 
extends  to  the  people  of  Honduras  the 
best  wishes  of  the  Congress  and  our 
desire  and  hope  that  the  scheduled 
Presidential  elections  will  be  conduct- 
ed successfully  and  in  the  same  open- 
ness and  tranquillity  that  accompa- 
nied the  constituent  elections. 

I  urge  accordingly  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
225.« 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

D  1330 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Behnbtt).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  concurrent  resolution 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  279  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  279 

Reiolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3046)  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
(Public  Law  93-344)  and  clause  5,  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3046,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  consider  the  bill  S. 
1086  in  the  House,  and  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  3046  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  for  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  will  recall 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on 


Aging  in  1961  brought  forth  some 
meaningful  legislation  for  programs 
for  older  Americans,  and  then  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1971  amended  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  which  has  been  a  wonderful  piece 
of  legislation  for  providing  assistance 
for  the  elderly  people  of  this  Nation. 

This  rule  today  is  to  authorize  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  extending  for 
a  3-year  period  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

This  rule  is  an  open  rule,  with  a 
number  of  necessary  waivers  in  it. 

The  resolution  provides  for  1  hour 
of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  The 
bill  makes  in  order  a  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  purposes  of  amendment.  The  rule 
waives  section  401(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  against  consider- 
ation of  the  substitute.  Very  simply, 
section  401(a)  prohibits  any  legislation 
that  provides  contract  or  borrowing 
authority  which  is  not  made  subject  in 
advance  to  appropriations  acts.  This 
technical  waiver  is  necessary  because 
several  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to 
home  maintenance  and  repair  services, 
special  projects  in  comprehensive 
long-term  care,  and  other  provisions  of 
the  reported  bill  provide  new  contract 
authority  without  limiting  such  new 
authority  to  amounts  provided  in  ap- 
propriation acts.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  advised  that  the  Education 
and  Labor  Conunittee  intends  to  offer 
floor  amendments  curing  the  Budget 
Act  violations.  Thus,  the  waiver  was 
granted.  The  rule  also  waives  clause  5 
of  rule  XXI  against  the  substitute. 
Clause  5  of  rule  XXI  very  simply  pro- 
hibits appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill  by  a  committee  not  having  juris- 
diction to  report  appropriations.  This 
waiver  is  necessary  because  section  17 
of  the  bill  authorizes  States  to  trans- 
fer 20  percent  of  funds  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  between  social  services 
and  nutrition  services  programs  and 
thus  constitutes  an  appropriation  in  a 
legislative  bill  in  violation  of  clause  5, 
rule  XXI. 

The  resolution  also  provides  one 
motion  to  recommit,  with  or  without 
instructions.  Upon  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3046,  the  resolution  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  S.  1086  in  the  House, 
and  a  motion  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  House- 
passed  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is,  as  you  may  well  know,  one  that  I 
strongly  support.  Under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  the  act  sets  out 
the  policy  goals  aimed  at  improving 
the  lives  of  older  Americans  in  the 
areas  of  income,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, retirement,  and  community 
services;    and    provides    a    legislative 


basis  for  the  creation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

This  is  the  legislation  that  provides 
home-delivered  meals  to  those  who 
caimot  come  to  a  congregate  place  to 
enjoy  those  meals;  those  who  need 
help  for  home  maintenance  and 
repair;  the  foster  grandparent  and 
senior  companion  programs,  and  other 
necessary  but  often  overlooked  serv- 
ices. 

Cited  as  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1981,  H.R.  3046  would  provide  for  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  rule  on  the 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments  has 
already  been  described,  there  are  just 
a  couple  of  points  I  will  make.  First, 
the  bill  will  be  open  to  amendment. 
Second,  the  rule  includes  two  waivers 
of  points  of  order.  The  first  is  a  waiver 
of  the  Budget  Act  provision  which 
prohibits  new  contract  authority  not 
subject  to  appropriations.  The  Rules 
Committee  was  advised  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  in- 
tends to  offer  floor  amendments  cor- 
recting the  Budget  Act  violations,  and 
therefore,  the  waiver  was  included. 

The  rule  also  includes  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  because  the  bill  techni- 
cally includes  appropriations  on  a  leg- 
islative bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  amends  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  extend  the  authorizations 
in  the  act. 

As  always,  one  of  the  main  problem 
areas  is  how  much  money  is  to  be  au- 
thorized. The  following  figures,  pro- 
vided through  the  minority  staff  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  serves  to  put  this  bill  in  perspec- 
tive. 

The  bill  as  reported  back  on  May  19, 
1981,  authorized  a  total  of  $1,810  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982,  according  to 
the  committee  report.  The  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill  set  a  level  of  $992  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  September, 
the  Reagan  administration  requested 
$899  million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  for 
these  same  purposes. 

According  to  information  provided 
to  the  Rules  Conunittee  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  with  bipartisan 
support  to  at  least  bring  the  level 
down  to  the  amount  in  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3046)  to 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  contained  in  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Andrews). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ill  THK  COtCMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3046,  with  Mr.  Rahaix  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Andrews)  wiU  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri),  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  presents  H.R. 
3046.  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  Its  purpose  is  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  presenting  H.R.  3046,  we  are 
proud  to  present  a  bill  which  repre- 
sents a  strong,  bipartisan  effort.  I  am, 
in  fact,  pleased  to  be  joined  by  66  of 
my  colleagues.  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can alike,  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  I 
should  like  to  thank  all  of  them  for 
their  contributions  and  would  particu- 
larly like  to  note  the  hard  work  of 
each  subcommittee  member— Mr.  CoR- 
RADA  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana 
who  join  me  as  sponsors  of  H.R  3046, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Petri,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  and  Mr.  Cole- 
isAN.  I  would  of  course  be  remiss  at 
this  point  if  I  did  not  also  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Hon.  Carl 
Perkins,  whose  support  of  this  bill 
and  of  this  Nation's  senior  citizens  has 
been  tireless  and  inunensely  success- 
ful. In  addition,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Mr. 
John  Ashbrook,  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter  of  H.R.  3046  and  has  worked 
hard  on  Its  development.  I  likewise 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  and  to  thank 
Mr.  Gordon  Roley,  staff  director  of 


our  subcommittee  and  the  five  mem- 
bers of  that  staff  for  their  hard,  con- 
scientious work,  friendship  and  sup- 
port. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  rather  long 
list  of  cosponsors,  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  has  been  consider- 
able. As  further  evidence,  may  I  note 
that  H.R.  3046  was  reported  unani- 
mously out  of  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 

As  reported  out  of  committee,  the 
Older  American's  Act  Amendments  of 
1981  extend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  for  3  additional  years.  The 
older  American  volunteer  programs  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  are  also  ex- 
tended. 

While  the  bill  proposes  only  a  few 
changes  in  an  act  the  committee  be- 
lieves is  working  well,  it  does  strength- 
en the  Administration  on  Aging  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  provide  State  and  local  serv- 
ice providers  with  additional  adminis- 
trative flexibility,  and  make  other 
modest  improvements.  A  new  program 
to  assist  older  Americans  with  home 
maintenance  and  repair.  Including 
weatherlzation  activities,  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

Under  H.R.  3046,  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Older  American's  Act 
has  been  strengthened  and  stream- 
lined. The  bill  proposes  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  AOA  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  rather  than  having  to  go 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Development  Services.  This 
should  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
AOA  within  the  Department  of  HHS, 
improve  efficiency  by  cutting  redtape, 
and  demonstrate  our  resolve  that  our 
older  citizens  become  a  high  priority 
within  Department  policy.  The  func- 
tions of  the  National  Information  and 
Resource  Clearinghouse  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging.  During  the  last  sever- 
al years  the  Clearinghouse  has  func- 
tioned inconsistently  if  at  all.  The 
repeal  of  the  Clearinghouse  authority 
can  put  the  $2  million  a  year  It  cost  to 
better  use  within  AOA,  actually  serv- 
ing the  elderly.  As  a  further  streamlin- 
ing initiative,  the  title  rv  research  and 
demonstration  program  has  been  re- 
written and  streamlined  generally 
along  administration  requests.  The 
areas  of  mental  health  and  long-term 
care  have  been  reemphasized  within 
the  title. 

The  committee  bill  continues  to  rec- 
ognize the  Important  rule  that  State 
and  local  govenunents  play  In  provid- 
ing services  through  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  With  this  In  mind.  H.R.  3046 
proposes  changes  which  would  grant 
Increased  administrative  flexibility  to 
State  and  local  service  providers.  The 
bill  would  remove  the  arbitrary  "50 
percent  funding  requirement"  with 
regard  to  priority  service  allocations 
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within  a  given  State.  This  would 
enable  States  to  determine  how  much 
of  their  total  allocation  should  go  to 
priority  services.  The  bill  would  give 
flexibility  to  local  senior  centers  to  use 
AOA  funds  to  serve  meals  to  handi- 
capped individuals  under  60  if  those 
handicapped  persons  lived  in  the  same 
senior  center  and  if  the  senior  center 
director  deemed  it  appropriate.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  it  allows  a 
State  the  option  of  transferring  up  to 
20  percent  of  its  allocation  between 
the  part  B— supportive  service  catego- 
ry, which  includes  transportation  to 
and  from  meal  sites,  amd  the  part  C— 
nutrition  category.  This  should  work 
to  the  advantage  of  rural  and  urban 
States  alike.  Rural  States  need  the 
flexibility  to  cover  increasing  trans- 
portation costs.  Often  they  have  the 
meals  but  cannot  afford  to  get  the 
people  to  the  meal  sites  or  the  meals 
to  the  people.  Conversely,  in  urban 
States  where  there  may  be  high  con- 
centrations of  older  individuals  in 
need  of  nutrition  services,  transporta- 
tion may  not  be  a  problem— but  addi- 
tional moneys  for  food  is. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  H.R. 
3046  makes  other  modest  amendments 
to  the  act  which  have  been  requested 
during  committee  consideration  of  the 
act's  reauthorization  and  which  I  be- 
lieve are  noncontroversial.  The  bill 
would  clarify  and  emphasize  existing 
authorities  within  the  act  with  regard 
to  education  and  training  services.  It 
would  place  private  profitmaking  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  on 
equal  footing  with  regard  to  contract 
negotiations  in  order  to  improve  cost 
effectiveness.  It  clarifies  that  home- 
delivered  meal  providers  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  serve  congregate  meals 
as  well.  It  increases  eligibility  for  older 
American  Indians  and  it  provides  that 
private  contributions  for  meals  made 
by  seniors  themsleves  can  be  used  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  transportation 
as  well  as  for  additional  meals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is 
pleased  to  present  what  we  believe  is  a 
strong  bill  today  for  consideration  by 
the  House.  It  continues  a  program 
that  is  important  to  older  citizens 
throughout  this  country;  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  seems  to  be  working  well;  it 
is  a  program  that  deserves  the  contin- 
ued support  of  the  Congress. 

D  1345 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Andrews),  and  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee, including  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin    (Mr.    Petri)    and    all    the 


other  members  on  the  minority  who 
participated  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

During  my  career  in  the  Congress  I 
cannot  think  of  any  legislation  that 
has  benefited  the  American  people 
more  than  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  recall  that  we  put 
many  of  the  ideas  that  were  the  fore- 
runners of  this  legislation  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  of  1964. 
Then,  in  1965,  we  passed  the  first 
Older  Americans  Act,  where  we  pro- 
vided for  transportation  of  the  elderly, 
made  opportunities  available  for  them 
to  assemble  in  certain  places,  and 
made  available  funds  for  housing,  nu- 
trition, and  job  training.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  ever  enacted. 

In  dealing  with  problems  through- 
out the  Appalachian  area,  I  have  ob- 
served, on  hundreds  of  occasions,  in- 
stances where  the  elderly  were  meet- 
ing, and  I  saw  how  their  lives  were 
changed  and  how  those  in  need  have 
benefited  from  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  act. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  all  the 
Members  who  brought  the  bill  to  the 
floor  today  and  say  that  it  represents 
money  well  expended.  We  can  all  be 
proud  of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  extending  the  act  for  another 
3  years.  I  know  that  many  older  Amer- 
icans have  benefited  from  the  housing 
provisions  of  the  act,  from  its  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  from  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  it  has  made  avail- 
able, I  know  that  these  services  would 
have  been  beyond  their  reach  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  just 
want  to  again  compliment  the  entire 
subcommittee  for  a  job  well  done.  I 
feel  that  the  bill  before  us  is  a  needed 
measure  which  will  continue  to  help 
an  ever-growing  and  very  deserving 
segment  of  our  population.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  of  H.R. 
3046  with  their  votes.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  remarks  made 
by  my  committee  chairman,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  know  him  to 
be  essentially  the  original  author  of 
this  legislation. 

I  know  that  early  in  this  yesu*  there 
were  many  people  of  great  influence 
who  sought  to  drastically  reduce  the 
funds  available  for  older  Americans 
under  this  act  and  to  block  grant  them 
out  in  such  a  way  that  we  thought 
would  virtually  destroy  the  act.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
was  one  of  our  stalwarts,  and  we  on 
our  subcommittee  were  certainly 
pleased  to  join  with  him  in  being  able 
to  defeat  that  effort  and  to  cause  this 
program,    rather    than    being    block 


granted  out  or  killed  or  even  reduced 
in  funds,  to  be  brought  here  today 
with  good  hope  for  some  increase,  not 
drastically  but  with  some  reasonable 
hope  for  the  funds  that  are  available 
under  the  act  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3046.  this  legislation  continues 
for  3  additional  years  the  programs 
operated  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  community  service  em- 
ployment program  for  senior  citizens 
at  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Approximately  610  area  agencies  on 
aging,  1,185  nutrition  service  programs 
and  12,556  congregate  nutrition  sites 
operated  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  fiscal  year  1980.  In  addition, 
54,200  senior  citizens  were  employed 
part  time  in  community  service. 

The  legislation  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. In  the  committee,  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  John  Ashbrook,  facilitated 
speedy  committee  action. 

One  concern  I  have  with  the  bill 
before  us  relates  to  title  III  of  the  act. 
The  existing  act  places  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens at  the  State  and  local  levels.  In 
HJl.  3046,  this  structure  is  improved 
upon  by  allowing  States  to  transfer  up 
to  20  percent  of  their  title  III  allot- 
ments between  their  social  services 
and  nutrition  program  accounts. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer 
will  build  on  the  increased  flexibility 
by  consolidating  the  existing  separate 
title  III  authorizations  into  a  single 
authorization.  Under  this  amendment. 
States  will  be  freed  from  some  existing 
but  unnecessary  reporting  and  record- 
keeping requirements  resulting  from 
the  separate  authorizations. 

The  amendment  does  not  alter  the 
requirement  in  H.R.  3046  that  States 
provide  an  adequate  portion  of  funds 
for  priority  services— such  as  legal,  in- 
home,  and  transportation  services.  Nor 
does  my  amendment  alter  the  existing 
USDA  program  of  distribution  of  com- 
modities or  cash  in  lieu  of  commodities 
to  elderly  nutrition  programs.  The  au- 
thorization figure  set  in  my  amend- 
ment is  $685,100,000  which  corre- 
sponds directly  to  the  sum  of  the  sepa- 
rate title  III  authorizations  estab- 
lished in  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
the  administration  is  supporting  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  in  supporting  this 
measure. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 


Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3046,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  made  this  country  the 
great  Nation  it  is  today.  And  while  we 
are  a  nation  of  different  races,  ethnic 
backgrounds,  and  religions,  all  of  us 
share  the  common  denominator  that 
we  will  someday  be  old. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
often  unique  needs  of  the  Nation's  24 
million  persons  65  and  over— now 
nearly  11  percent  of  our  population 
and  expected  to  double  to  22.1  percent 
of  the  population  by  the  year  2030. 

Social  security,  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  (SSI),  medicare,  medicaid, 
veterans'  benefits,  special  housing,  and 
transportation  programs,  are  several 
of  the  vast  array  of  Federal  programs 
adopted  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

Just  as  important  to  millions  of 
older  Americans,  however,  are  the  pro- 
grams created  by  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1973,  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  I  have  worked  to 
strengthen  it  at  every  opportunity. 

The  1973  amendments,  which  I  sup- 
ported, created  the  area  agencies  on 
aging,  which  now  number  21  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  and  over  600 
nationwide. 

These  area  agencies,  which  plan,  co- 
ordinate, and  advocate  programs  for 
the  elderly,  serve  as  a  critical  service 
and  information  link  between  the 
often  bewildering  Government  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  older  persons  that 
same  bureaucracy  is  supposed  to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  1981 
amendments  further  refine  and 
strengthen  the  act. 

They  provide  increased  flexibility 
for  State  and  area  agencies  on  aging  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
ents by  allowing  them  to  increase  the 
relative  amount  of  funds  for  social 
services,  group  meals,  or  home-deliv- 
ered meals  according  to  local  priority. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission- 
er on  Aging  to  make  grants  for  special 
projects  in  the  important  field  of 
mental  health  care. 

It  allows  older  workers  employed 
through  the  title  V  program  to  engage 
in  weatherization  activities,  a  major 
need  in  Northern  States  like  New 
Jersey. 

It  gives  area  agencies  the  option  to 
select  home-delivered  meals  providers 
who  may  not  also  be  congregate  meal 
providers. 

Thus,  the  bill  reaffirms  congression- 
al intent  that  private  nonprofit  Meals 
on  Wheels  groups,  funded  in  large 
part  through  charity  and  consisting  of 
volunteers,  play  a  valuable  and  neces- 
sary role  in  meeting  the  nutritional 


needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly  and 
should  not  be  displaced  by  Federal 
programs. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  a  grass- 
roots act.  Older  people  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  plarming  and  execution 
of  programs  under  the  act  through 
participation  in  needs  assessment  sur- 
veys, public  hearings,  program  deliv- 
ery, and  advisory  councils. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  in  New  Jersey, 
93.000  persons  were  provided  transpor- 
tation services;  4.000  people  in-home 
services;  1.000  people  home  repair  or 
renovation  assistance;  and  165.000 
people  information  and  referral. 

Nearly  5  million  hot  meals  were 
served  to  90.000  persons  in  25  nutri- 
tion projects  and  through  home  deliv- 
ery for  the  infirm;  1.687  people  55  and 
over  were  given  jobs  through  title  V. 

By  approving  H.R.  3046,  the  Con- 
gress will  again  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  program  that  has  proven  suc- 
cess in  aiding  older  Americans  to  lead 
independent,  secure,  fulfilling,  and 
productive  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  my  support  of  H.R.  3046, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1981. 

We  in  Missouri  are  among  the  six 
States  in  the  Nation  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  senior  men  and 
women.  More  than  800.000  Missouri- 
ans  are  60  years  of  age  and  older  and. 
unfortunately,  of  these,  some  200,000 
are  at  or  below  the  poverty  threshold. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Missouri  counts  its 
older  Americans  as  one  of  its  greatest 
resources. 

As  a  member  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  senior  citizens  everywhere 
are  confronted  with  complex  and 
interrelated  problems  which  adversely 
and  cruelly  effect  their  ability  to  live 
out  their  lives  in  relative  ease  and 
comfort  and  with  the  full  measure  of 
personal  dignity  which  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981  alone— do  not  and 
cannot— address  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion  the  wide  range  of  difficult 
issues  and  problems  which  have  an 
impact  on  the  lives  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. What  these  amendments  do  rep- 
resent, however,  is  a  continuing  and 
compassionate  commitment  to  provide 
this  Nation's  senior  citizens  with  nutri- 
tion, social  and  support  services,  as 
well  as  community  service-oriented 
employment  opportunities.  All  of 
these  elements  are  necessary  for  main- 
taining and  improving  the  lifestyles  of 
many  of  our  senior  men  and  women. 


I  have  seen  in  operation  many  of  the 
programs  made  possible  thanks  to  the 
resources  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  And,  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  are  sound  investments.  They  are 
working  well. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  Chairman  Perkins,  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Petri,  on  a  job  well  done.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  me  in  supporting  passage  of 
H.R.  3046  and  in  so  doing,  renewing 
our  longlasting  commitment  to  this 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman),  for  his 
excellent  work  on  this  committee  and 
on  other  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  behalf  of  the  older 
Americans. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

D  1400 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  and  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  I  have  been  inVolved 
in  deliberations  on  H.R.  3046  since  its 
inception.  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  this  bill  is  in  excellent  shape,  and 
should  be  passed  without  delay. 

The  bill,  essentially,  keeps  intact  the 
network  of  programs  existing  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  changes  are  relatively  minor, 
and  for  the  most  part  designed  to  give 
more  flexibility  to  people  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  in  implementation  of 
these  important  programs.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  very  constructive  trend 
we  are  following  in  many  legislative 
areas  this  year.  But  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  already  far  ahead  of  most 
federally  funded  programs  in  that 
regard.  Only  minor  changes  are 
needed,  because  the  priorities  for 
spending  the  Federal  funds  authorized 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act  have 
always  been  established  by  senior  citi- 
zens and  their  advocates  residing 
within  our  districts. 

Another  general  point  should  be 
made:  at  a  time  when  we  are  examin- 
ing the  cost  effectiveness  of  all  Feder- 
al programs,  at  a  time  when  every- 
thing that  the  taxpayers  are  asked  to 
buy  needs  examination  to  determine 
its  value,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  are  among  our  best  bargains. 
These  are  programs  which  effectively 
provide  people  with  whatever  minimal 
help  they  need  to  remain  independent 
in  their  retirement  years.  The  value  of 
that  effort  in  maintaining  essential 
human  dignity  cannot  be  measured  in 
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dollars.  But  in  a  time  when  we  must 
always  be  conscious  of  money,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  financial  cost  of  helping 
people  remain  self-sufficient  is  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  what  the  cost  would  be 
if  we  abandoned  that  effort,  and 
forced  older  Americans  to  become  de- 
pendent upon  society  for  their  surviv- 
al. 

The  bill  before  us,  by  reauthorizing 
the  Older  Americans  Act  programs  for 
3  more  years,  confirms  our  national 
commitment  to  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zens. The  legislation  recognizes  that 
this  is  one  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  performed  extremely 
well,  providing  needed  funding  and 
guidelines,  but  with  the  major  deci- 
sions mfide  by  local  people  who  have 
understanding  and  insight  into  the 
real  needs  of  their  States  and  areas. 

These  programs  reach  huge  numbers 
of  Americans:  over  9  million  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  social  services  pro- 
grams over  the  past  year,  and  3  mil- 
lion have  participated  in  nutrition 
services. 

In  my  own  small  State  of  Vermont, 
over  a  third  of  the  79,000  residents 
over  age  65  have  been  touched,  in  one 
way  or  another,  by  these  programs.  I 
should  point  out  that  my  own  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Older  Americans  Act  is 
based  in  part  upon  the  enormous  suc- 
cesses of  the  programs  in  Vermont, 
under  the  dynamic  direction  of  Mary 
Ellen  Spencer,  director  of  the  Ver- 
mont Office  on  Aging. 

Those  successes  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly described  by  statistics,  but  the  sta- 
tistics are  impressive.  The  nutrition 
programs  provide  2.700  meals  per  day 
in  Vermont,  and  have  served  16.000 
elderly  Vermonters.  Other  essential 
services,  such  as  transportation,  home 
health  care,  homemaker  services, 
home  repair,  and  legal  coimseling, 
have  reached  18,000  Vermonters  over 
the  past  year.  In-home  services  have 
been  provided  for  1,100  Vermont 
households,  whose  elderly  inhabitants 
in  most  cases  could  not  otherwise  have 
the  means  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ent lifestyles.  Over  the  past  year,  9,000 
elderly  Vermonters  have  participated 
in  personal  counseling  programs.  Serv- 
ices have  been  provided  for  25  to  30 
percent  of  the  SSI  recipients  in  the 
State.  The  numbers  of  Vermonters 
served  may  not  seem  impressive  to  my 
colleagues  from  big  metropolitan 
areas,  but  in  Vermont,  these  numbers 
represent  significant  and  needed  help 
for  substantial  numbers  of  all  of  our 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives. 

In  support  of  a  change  to  be  offered 
in  a  portion  of  this  act,  I  believe  that 
we  must  vote  to  continue  forward 
funding  for  title  V,  senior  employ- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  funding  is  to 
give  advance  funding  for  planning  and 
administration  purposes  to  nonprofit 
sponsors  of  the  job  positions  in  the 
workforce.    It   would    also    guarantee 


funding  for  the  program  in  the  event 
that  appropriation  bills  do  not  pass 
the  Congress  and  thus  prevent  work- 
ers in  this  program  from  being  laid 
off.  Proposals  that  would  oppose  this 
forward  funding  are  actually  hiding 
drastic  cuts  in  title  V.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  support  the 
amendment,  offered  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  Burton,  to  insure  the  continu- 
ation of  forward  fimding. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  as  carried 
out  by  the  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging,  has  proven  its  worth.  The  pro- 
grams stress  self-reliance,  encourage 
local  communities  to  cast  aside  preju- 
dices and  fears  of  the  aging  popula- 
tion, and  carry  out  a  firm  national 
commitment  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  a  portion  of  the  population 
that  we  aU  hope  to  be  part  of  some 
day. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  concern  and  for 
his  work  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  my  colleague  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Snowe). 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments.  The  life  expectancy  of 
Americans  continues  to  grow,  and  so, 
correspondingly,  does  the  senior  popu- 
lation. The  growing  numbers  and  pro- 
portions of  seniors  is  certainly  a  tri- 
umph for  our  Nation.  It  reflects  the 
improved  quality  of  life  in  America 
and  allows  it  to  continue  to  improve 
by  using  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  our  senior  citizens  as  one  of 
our  greatest  assets.  We  can  expect 
great  demographic  changes  by  the  end 
of  this  century  as  the  Nation's  senior 
population  becomes  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  1965  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  community  for  community 
and  social  services.  Our  vote  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act  reaf- 
firms this  Nation's  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  well-being  of 
the  growing  senior  population. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly  are  general- 
ly different  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.  And  within  the  catego- 
ry "elderly"  there  are  people  with  spe- 
cific needs— some  who  are  basically 
healthy  and  able,  and  others  who  are 
frail  and  dependent.  The  Older  Ameri- 
can Act  addresses  the  needs  of  the 
entire  elderly  population  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  services  which 
States  may  provide  with  funds  author- 
ized by  this  act. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  been 
very  successful  in  its  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  our  citi- 
zens in  the  areas  of  income,  housing, 
health,  employment,  and  community 
services.  The  amendments  of  1981  in- 
clude some  changes  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  achieve  these  goals. 


Title  V  provides  senior  citizens  with 
the  opportunity  to  be  employed  in  the 
community  service  if  they  desire  to 
work  and  supplement  their  income. 
The  1981  amendments  also  include 
weatherization  activities  as  an  appro- 
priate community  service.  In  my  home 
State  of  Maine,  there  are  many  citi- 
zens, particularly  the  elderly,  whose 
homes  are  not  energy  efficient  but ' 
who  cannot  physically  manage  to 
make  such  improvements  to  their 
homes.  The  winters  in  Maine  are  very 
cold,  and  these  people  continue  to 
spend  an  increasing  portion  of  their 
limited  incomes  on  energy.  With  the 
reduction  in  funds  this  year  for  weath- 
erization programs,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  community  services  employ- 
ment program  granted  the  option  of 
placing  able-bodied  seniors  in  jobs 
where  they  can  help  other  senior  citi- 
zens fix  up  their  homes  and  save 
money  on  heating  bills. 

An  other  important  improvement  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  will  help 
communities  to  transport  senior  citi- 
zens to  congregate  meal  programs  au- 
thorized under  title  III.  For  years,  the 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  in  Maine  have 
asked  me  about  the  possibility  of  using 
a  portion  of  the  funding  under  title 
III-C  for  transportation  to  the  meal 
sites.  Maine  is  a  very  niral  State,  and 
many  or  our  elderly  are  isolated.  The 
1981  amendment;;  will  allow  the  use  of 
contributions  for  meals  to  be  used  to 
pay  some  of  the  cost  of  a  transporta- 
tion network  to  bring  seniors  to  the 
meal  sites. 

In  addition  to  the  many  important 
services  reauthorized  under  this  act, 
there  is  also  an  extension  of  the  Older 
Americans  Volunteer  Programs  admin- 
istered by  the  ACTION  Agency.  These 
include  Foster  Grandparents,  Senior 
Companions,  and  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP).  This  year 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  RSVP. 
These  senior  citizens  volimteer  their 
time  to  provide  services  which  cover  a 
wide  range  of  community  needs,  in- 
cluding energy  conservation,  housing, 
health,  nutrition,  and  education. 
These  volunteer  programs  have  been 
very  successful  in  involving  seniors  in 
many  different  projects  that  help 
their  local  communities.  Our  vote  to 
reauthorize  the  Older  Americans  Act 
will  allow  the  volunteer  programs  to 
continue  their  good  work. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  gives 
senior  citizens  a  number  of  avenues 
through  which  to  help  each  other. 
The  program  is  very  cost  effective  be- 
cause it  allows  many  of  the  frail  elder- 
ly to  remain  in  their  own  homes  by  re- 
ceiving help  through  the  homemaker 
and  home  companion  services  provided 
in  this  act.  It  provides  the  elderly  with 
meaningful  work  diu-ing  their  retire- 
ment years,  and  demonstrates  that  we 
value  their  experience  and  knowledge. 
A  vote  to  reauthorize  the  Older  Ameri- 
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cans  Act  Is  one  to  confirm  our  commit- 
ment to  a  high  quality  of  life  for  the 
millions  of  senior  citizens  in  America.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
for  a  very  excellent  statement  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  her  support 
for  this  important  reauthorization. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clinger). 

Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  and 
all  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this,  I  think,  very  significant 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  providing  reauthorization  for 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  rural  dis- 
trict in  a  largely  rural  State,  I  know 
how  much  these  programs  have  meant 
to  senior  citizens  living  outside  our 
major  urban  areas.  In  rural  America, 
as  their  children  grow  up  and  move 
away,  there  is  a  tendency  for  older 
people  to  lose  contact  with  their  com- 
munities and  to  withdraw  into  them- 
selves. Too  many  of  them,  losing 
spouses  and  friends  as  well,  fall  into 
patterns  of  solitude  and  restricted  ac- 
tivity that  are  harmful  to  their  physi- 
cal and  psychological  health. 

Older  Americans  Act  programs  work 
effectively  to  counter  these  tenden- 
cies, breaking  the  isolation  that  en- 
traps many  older  citizens  and  drawing 
them  back  into  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities. These  programs  provide  the 
elderly  with  the  comforts  of  society, 
companionship  that  can  in  many  cases 
be  lifesaving.  It  provides  them  with 
new  interests  and  news  ways  in  which 
to  participate  in  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities, which  also  benefit  from  the 
gift  of  their  time,  their  enthusiasm, 
and  their  valuable  experience. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides, 
at  minimal  experience,  precious  bene- 
fits for  older  Americans  and  for  the 
communties  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Knowing  of  their  importance  in  rural 
areas  especially,  I  urge  support  for 
these  highly  effective  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  programs. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out  that  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  subcommittee  in 
the  Congress  wherein  the  members 
from  the  two  parties  work  as  well  to- 
gether. I  truly  do  not  believe  that.  We 
work  as  a  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  with  many  programs  that 
are  vital  to  the  poor,  the  young,  the 
old,  et  cetera,  and  I  find  in  our  sub- 
committee absolutely  no  difference 
based  on  party  whatsoever.  I  am  just 
proud  of  that  and  our  staff  seems  to 
share  the  same  kind  of  relationship. 


At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  yield  6 
minutes  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser),  a  great  champion  of  all 
agricultiu^l  programs. 

[Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee. His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  let  me  say  that  obviously  I  support 
the  legislation  we  have  in  front  of  us 
today.  I  have  served  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  since  1971  and  I 
was  privileged  to  help  John  Brademas 
with  the  major  amendment  that 
brought  about  a  tremendous  change  in 
this  program  in  the  early  1970's. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  inclined  to 
end  the  lovefest  that  has  been  going 
on  on  the  floor  here  because  I  think 
we  better  recognize  what  we  are  really 
doing  to  the  elderly  here.  I  am  not  to- 
tally supportive  of  what  we  have  to 
work  with  because  there  were  no  op- 
tions left  for  this  committee  to  move 
within  when  the  final  reconciliations 
and  the  Gramm-Latta  budgets  were 
finished. 

But  the  truth  is  our  priorities  in  this 
Government  today  are  not  favoring 
the  elderly.  When  I  looked  the  other 
day  and  I  saw  that  we  appropriated 
twice  as  much  money  to  build  the  B-1 
bombers  as  we  are  authorizing  in  this 
biU  today  to  serve  over  9  million  senior 
citizens  in  our  country,  something  is 
out  of  kilter.  I  think  that  everyone 
should  recognize  this  because  we  had 
better  start  working  hard  to  turn  some 
of  these  things  around. 

All  of  us  in  this  Congress  have  senior 
citizen  groups  that  we  meet  with, 
senior  citizens  that  we  know.  And  it  is 
true,  many  senior  citizens  are  reason- 
ably well  off,  they  are  comfortable, 
they  have  decent  places  to  live,  they 
eat  regularly.  But  I  can  tell  you  in  my 
own  area,  and  what  I  have  learned  in 
traveling  to  other  areas  in  this  coim- 
try,  there  are  millions  of  senior  citi- 
zens who  do  not  eat  well,  who  do  not 
have  proper  medical  care,  who  do  not 
have  transportation,  who  live  in 
homes  that  in  many  cases  you  would 
not  have  anybody  in  your  family  con- 
sidering living  in.  And  then  at  this 
time  we  are  cutting  back  tremendously 
on  these  programs. 

When  this  bill  that  we  have  in  front 
of  us  right  now  is  completed  today  we 
will  be  authorizing  and  keep  in  mind 
the  difference  between  authorization 
and  appropriation.  There  is  a  broad 
difference.  An  appropriation  puts  the 
money  on  the  line  and  the  authoriza- 
tion is  the  goal  of  what  we  would  like 
to  see.  We  are  authorizing  $400  million 
less  than  we  did  a  year  ago.  That  is 
not  taking  into  account  inflation.  It  is 
not  taking  into  account  that  we  have 
added  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  senior  citizens  to  the  senior  citi- 
zen rolls. 

So  while  everyone  has  worked  well 
in  putting  this  bill  together,  by  God, 
we  have  not  done  a  very  good  job  for 


the  senior  citizens  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  really  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  begiiming  to 
wonder  whether  this  last  week  or  two 
has  been  an  attack  on  the  senior  citi- 
zen week.  Just  a  week  ago  a  report  was 
released  by  the  Justice  Department 
saying  the  elderly  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  crime  on  them.  Unbelievable. 
They  paid  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  report  that  said  the 
elderly  really  do  not  suffer  too  much 
from  crime.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe 
it.  and  I  have  registered  that  thought 
with  the  Justice  Department,  and  also 
provided  them  with  statistics  as  to 
what  really  is  happening  in  crime  to 
the  elderly,  particularly  in  the  streets. 
Really  the  main  target  of  crime  in  the 
streets  are  the  elderly. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  an  excellent 
point  and  I,  too,  refute  the  points 
made  in  that  report.  I  had  a  resolution 
that  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
visit  the  communities,  to  interview  the 
senior  citizens. 

I  would  absolutely  refute  that. 
Crime  is  one  of  their  biggest  problems 
and  we  all  know  that,  but  somehow 
these  theoreticians  still  do  not  believe 
it. 

So  I  really  commend  the  gentleman 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comment. 

Today  in  the  papers  I  read  the  re- 
sults of  another  survey  and  it  said  the 
elderly  are  really  pretty  well  off  in 
this  country.  I  said  there  are  some  eld- 
erly that  are  pretty  well  off.  but  it  is 
the  millions  who  are  not  well  off,  and 
that  is  what  this  legislation  was  all 
about.  I  think  the  Older  Americans 
Act  was  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  this  Congress  enacted. 
But  it  really  gets  to  me  when  I  see  us 
cutting  back,  and  perhaps  in  the  1983 
and  1984  years  where  there  are  no 
siuns  indicated  in  this  legislation  as  to 
what  it  is  going  to  be,  but  with  the  re- 
ports that  are  coming  out  now  for  1983 
and  1984  budgets,  it  is  going  to  be  even 
less  than  it  is  today.  There  will  be 
more  elderly  and  more  inflation  and 
less  money. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  recognize  we 
have  to  turn  around  this  situation  and 
really  continue  helping  the  older 
people  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

D  1415 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  as  a  former  commissioner  on 
aging  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
someone  who  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
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porter  over  these  many  years  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

In  my  State  alone,  there  are  600,000 
people  over  the  age  of  60,  and  I  would 
say  to  you,  through  my  direct  involve- 
ment, that  this  legislation,  first  put  on 
the  books  in  1965.  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  allowing  that  age  group  to  ful- 
fill the  American  dream. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  an  earlier  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  As  we  approach  a  confer- 
ence at  the  end  of  this  month,  my 
hope  would  be  that  it  would  be  open, 
freewheeling  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  older  American  to  express  himself 
and  herself. 

This  act  has  been  the  difference  be- 
tween allowing  millions  of  Americans 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity,  as  op- 
posed to  being  forced  to  live  in  isola- 
tion, insulation,  and  loneliness. 

The  programs  are  where  they  should 
be,  at  the  State,  regional  and  local 
level.  They  are  well  run.  In  addition, 
these  programs  serve  the  fastest-grow- 
ing sector  of  America,  that  sector  over 
the  age  of  60. 

What  type  of  programs  do  they 
offer?  Nutrition  programs,  home  care 
programs,  transportation  programs, 
health  care  programs  and  senior  cen- 
ters. These  are  necessary  services. 
These  are  good  programs.  Therefore, 
the  act  we  consider  today  deserves  our 
support,  and  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  also 
heavily  involved  under  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  deserve  our  commenda- 
tion. 

I  would,  however,  alert  the  Mem- 
bers, both  here  and  back  in  their  of- 
fices, that  I  see  a  threat  in  one  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  later 
this  afternoon.  It  is  offered  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  made  a  very  positive 
contribution  at  the  level  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee,  and  I 
fear  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will 
have  an  effect  that  he  does  not  envi- 
sion. 

Later  this  afternoon,  under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  consolidate 
three  separate  services— congregate 
nutrition  programs,  home-delivered 
meals  and  other  services. 

My  concern  is  that  if  this  consolida- 
tion takes  place  that  the  focus  on 
home-delivered  meals  and  the  other 
critical  programs  provided  at  the  nu- 
trition sites  will  diminish  in  their  sup- 
port. 

Just  last  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  out  in  favor  of 
home  care.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  we  deemphasize  home-de- 
livered meals,  home  care  in  most 
States  will  not  become  a  reality,  be- 
cause we  need  those  home-delivered 
meals  to  sustain  that  person  at  home. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  also 
that  if  we  are  able  to  have  only  con- 


gregate meal  sites,  we  are  losing  some- 
thing. Health  screening,  medicare 
counseling,  social  security  programs, 
and  transportation  services  are  all 
funded  under  that  separate  category 
that  the  gentleman  would  lump  to- 
gether with  the  congregate  meals, 
with  the  home-delivered  meals  and 
the  other  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  this,  we  have 
one  melting  pot,  yes;  but  out  of  it,  we 
have  a  diminished  focus  on  home- 
bound  services  and  health  services  and 
transportation  services  and,  in  the 
long  run,  we  will  have.  I  predict,  di- 
minished appropriations,  lessened 
commitment,  and  the  older  American 
will  not  advance  under  this  program 
but  will  be  the  loser. 

I  commend  the  committee,  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. The  bill  itself  is  a  good  one.  Let  us 
not  minimize  that  commitment  by 
adopting  an  amendment  the  intent  of 
which  is  good  but  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  step  back  on  our  commit- 
ment to  the  older  American. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr. 

CORRADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3046,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 
This  piece  of  legislation  provides  the 
cornerstone  of  Federal  assistance 
toward  the  elderly  in  all  areas- 
income,  health,  housing,  employment, 
retirement,  and  community  services.  It 
has  proven  itself  to  be  a  comprehen- 
sive and  well-run  package  of  programs 
providing  essential  service  to  older 
Americans. 

Programs  which  affect  the  senior 
adults  of  this  Nation  are  among  the 
most  important  social  programs  con- 
sidered by  Congress.  I  am  told  that 
each  day  some  5.000  Americans  cele- 
brate their  64th  birthday  and  that  lit- 
erally 1  out  of  9  Americans  is  an  older 
American. 

We  know  that  older  Americans  face 
many  problems,  for  many  of  our 
senior  adults  have  worked  hard  and 
contributed  during  their  early  adult- 
hood and  are  now  driven  to  a  low- 
income  status  when  inflation  erases 
fixed  incomes  set  by  retirement  and 
social  security.  While  every  ninth 
American  is  over  65  years,  every  sev- 
enth American  over  65  years  is  poor. 
This  problem  is  particularly  acute 
among  women  and  minorities,  as  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  of  His- 
panic origin  is  of  low  income,  as  are 
about  one-third  of  all  black  older 
Americans. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  the  eld- 
erly community  comprises  more  than 
11  percent  of  our  populace  of  3.2  mil- 
lion. Of  the  island's  255.000  persons 
over  age  65.  fully  70.8  percent  live 
under  the  poverty  level.  Few  receive 
more  than  the  minimum  social  securi- 


ty payment,  and  many  are  ineligible 
for  even  that.  SSI  is  not  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  medicaid  funds  have  long 
been  restricted  for  Puerto  Rico  at  a 
level  much  inferior  to  the  needs  of  eli- 
gible beneficiaries.  Health  and  housing 
costs  in  Puerto  Rico  are  just  as  high  as 
the  mainland,  and  inflation  is  felt  just 
as  sharply  there  as  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

In  effect,  the  elderly  in  Puerto  Rico 
suffer  not  only  from  the  most  devas- 
tating of  hardships,  but  receive  sup- 
port from  their  Government  at  a 
lower  real  level  than  other  Americans. 
This  situation  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  high  illiteracy  and  poor 
health  are  rampant  among  our  aged, 
making  entry  into  a  labor  market  with 
a  20.7  percent  unemployment  rate  im- 
possible. 

Puerto  Rico  is  indeed  a  microcosm  of 
the  mainland,  reflecting  surprisingly 
accurately  the  status  of  older  Ameri- 
cans around  the  country.  Knowing 
that  these  difficulties  confront  per- 
sons in  every  State  rather  than  being 
limited  to  elderly  in  my  district,  I  join 
with  the  efforts  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  in 
strongly  supporting  the  amendments 
which  make  up  H.R.  3046. 

Living  comfortably,  even  surviving, 
in  this  inflation-wracked  world  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  senior  citizens, 
most  of  whom  live  on  fixed  incomes. 
Of  course,  it  is  even  worse  for  those 
seniors  whose  income  is  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

As  a  result,  the  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  are  absolutely 
crucial  to  the  Nation's  elderly  because 
they  help  save  lives  and  money,  and 
they  enable  senior  citizens  to  continue 
to  be  active,  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  nutritious  meals,  transportation 
to  doctor's  appointments  and  grocery 
stores,  and  assistance  with  chores  and 
shopping  help  many  senior  citizens 
stay  healthy  and  independent— there- 
by avoiding  costly  long-term  illness 
and  institutionalization  in  expensive 
nursing  homes.  They  also  provide  op- 
portunities for  meeting  new  people, 
making  friends,  helping  others,  and 
learning  new  skills.  This  kind  of  per- 
sonal enrichment  is  good  for  the  body, 
mind,  and  spirit.  It  gives  senior  citi- 
zens a  greater  sense  of  belonging  and 
self  worth. 

When  we  consider  the  serious 
impact  cuts  in  other  programs,  such  as 
food  stamps,  medicaid,  social  security, 
housing,  and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance may  have  on  the  elderly,  our  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  programs 
in  the  Older  Americans  Act  becomes 
especially  important. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  variety  of 
services  received  by  the  elderly 
through  this  act: 

Supportive  services,  including  trans- 
portation, outreach,  legal  services,  arid 
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information  and  referral  for  more 
than  9.3  million  older  persons.  Two 
million  of  these  were  of  minority  back- 
ground and  5  million  were  reported  as 
low-income  participants. 

Nutrition  programs,  both  congregate 
meals  and  home-delivery  services, 
aided  3  million  elderly  at  12,556  local 
sites. 

Employment  opportunities  were  pro- 
vided for  80,000  elderly  in  universities, 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  city  and 
county  governments,  and  Indian  tribal 
organizations. 

In  addition  to  these  projects,  the  act 
would  extend  the  Older  Americans 
volunteer  programs,  including  Foster 
Grandparents,  Senior  Companions, 
and  retired  senior  volunteer  program. 
Last  year,  almost  300,000  senior  volun- 
teers contributed  78  million  hours  of 
community  service  through  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  find  it  sad  that  our  society  turns  its 
back  on  persons  over  the  age  of  60.  ig- 
noring the  wisdom,  the  experience, 
and  more  importantly,  the  human  dig- 
nity of  those  reaching  advanced  ages. 
More  and  more  they  are  being  forced 
into  retirement  against  their  will, 
being  placed  on  the  shelf  simply  be- 
cause of  their  age.  The  human  capital 
we  are  wasting  through  this  action  is 
immense. 

The  volunteer  programs  for  "the 
aging  provide  a  means  for  these  people 
to  continue  to  contribute  to  society. 
They  are  allowed  to  work,  to  be  useful, 
and  to  reap  the  personal  rewards  that 
come  from  helping  a  fellow  human 
being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  included  in  H.R. 
3046  is  a  new  title  VII.  which  address- 
es the  prcbleni;*  of  senior  citizens  in 
maintaining  their  homes  in  a  safe  and 
inhabitable  manner. 

A  recent  congressional  study  has  re- 
vealed that  as  many  as  one-third  of 
the  25  million  older  Americans  remain 
ill  housed  in  substandard,  deteriorat- 
ing, or  dilapidated  housing.  Yet  al- 
though 70  percent  of  these  elderly  in- 
dividuals live  in  their  own  homes,  most 
Federal  programs  have  been  targeted 
to  assist  elderly  renters,  and  little 
funding  has  been  made  available  to 
help  elderly  homeowners.  However, 
due  to  spiraling  maintenance  and 
energy  costs,  many  homes  owned  by 
elderly  headed  households  are  falling 
into  serious  disrepair. 

The  need  to  assist  many  of  these 
senior  citizens  who  are  unable  to  make 
the  repairs  themselves  is  great.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  the  elderly  own 
homes  built  before  1936.  Furthermore, 
upon  retirement,  elder  individuals  are 
typically  faced  with  a  cut  in  personal 
income  of  one-third  to  one-half,  and 
are  often  unable  to  afford  to  make 
needed  repairs.  Health  and  mobility 
are  also  important  determinants  of 
the  ability  to  make  repairs,  and  with 
the  75  and  over  age  group  being  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  popula- 


tion, a  vastly  growing  number  of  elder- 
ly are  physically  unable  to  make  the 
repairs  themselves. 

Title  VII  of  this  act  will  provide  a 
program  to  help  for  making  needed  re- 
pairs and  will  fill  a  large  deficiency  in 
the  network  of  service  provision  for 
our  elderly. 

Our  older  citizens  are,  indeed,  a  val- 
uable source  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, which  is  many  times  disregarded 
as  outdated  or  irrelevant.  I  take  issue 
with  this  view  as  I  believe  the  experi- 
ence they  can  offer  is  priceless  and 
should  be  used  to  its  greatest  advan- 
tage. When  senior  citizens  in  Puerto 
Rico  tell  me  repeatedly  that  it  is  es- 
sential that  they  be  given  increased  in- 
centives to  live  and  learn  and  to  help 
others,  I  can  only  admire  them  for 
their  spirit  and  the  continued  enthusi- 
asm they  display  for  life.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Aot  are 
a  great  beginning  in  addressing  these 
needs.  Our  senior  citizens  are  proud 
people— as  they  have  a  right  to  be— 
and  they  are  independent.  But  these 
are  difficult  times,  and  sometimes 
they  need  a  little  help.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  have  proven, 
time  and  again,  their  ability  to  provide 
that  help.  They  have  proven  to  be  an 
unequaled  success  at  helping  to  make 
life  a  little  less  difficult  and  a  lot  more 
enjoyable  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Best  of  all,  they  have  done  so  in  a 
way  that  preserved  the  flexibility 
needed  to  make  sure  that  decisions 
about  local  needs  are  made  by  local 
people.  And  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  they  have  done  so  in  a  way 
that  allows  senior  citizens  themselves 
to  provide  that  help  to  each  other. 

These  programs  deserve  to  be  con- 
tinued. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  3046,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  3046,  the  1981 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairmen 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Perkins)  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  (Mr.  An- 
drews) for  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  important  measure  to  the  floor. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  en- 
joyed strong  bipartisan  support  since 
Congress  enacted  this  landmark  legis- 
lation in  1965.  The  value  and  worth  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  elder- 
ly and  our  Nation  have  been  amply 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  is 
a  tendency  sometimes  to  believe  that 
all  of  our  work  is  done  and  that  we  can 
now  relax  our  concern  for  the  care  and 
weU-being  of  the  elderly.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  although  legislation 
adopted  since  the  1930's.  starting  with 


the  Social  Security  Act.  and  up 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  improving  the  situa- 
tion, the  battle  is  by  no  means  perma- 
nently won. 

For  example,  while  the  20-year 
period  between  1959  and  1978  showed 
a  reduction  of  that  sector  of  the  elder- 
ly community  that  is  below  the  pover- 
ty level  from  some  39  percent  to  about 
14  percent;  yet  in  the  years  between 
1978  through  1980.  we  began  to  back- 
slide. In  those  2  years  an  additional 
700.000  older  Americans  slid  below  the 
poverty  level  for  the  first  time.  Clearly 
this  is  not  the  time  to  relax  and  to  rest 
on  our  laurels  and  to  believe  that  all 
of  the  work  has  been  done.  We  must 
be  aware  of  both  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological concerns  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. They  listen  to  all  of  the  publicity 
about  the  cutbacks.  They  rely  on  the 
programs  which  this  Congress  has 
adopted  over  the  years  to  help  see 
them  through  the  remaining  years  of 
their  lives.  And  when  the  newspapers 
and  radio  and  TV  are  filled  with  news 
of  cutbacks  in  social  security  or  medi- 
care or  medicaid  or  food  stamps,  they 
are  affected  very  seriously  because  it 
places  their  very  lives  in  uncertainty 
and  perhaps  in  jeopardy. 

So  I  would  hope  that  what  we  would 
be  doing  by  the  adoption  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1981  is 
to  provide  a  sense  of  reassurance  to 
older  citizens  and  to  demonstrate  to 
them  that,  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  to  the  so- 
called  safety  net.  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
purported  attacks  on  the  programs 
that  the  elderly  desperately  need,  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  not  stand 
by  and  let  those  attacks  continue.  We 
will  make  sure  that  the  elderly  contin- 
ue to  receive  the  benefits  which  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  promised  them. 

Today  many  older  persons  are  able 
to  live  independently  in  their  own 
homes  because  of  the  services  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Administration  on 
Aging  network.  Home  health,  home- 
maker,  chore,  friendly  visitor,  tele- 
phone reassurance  calls,  and  other 
vital  services  have  not  only  helped 
older  persons  psychologically  but  have 
also  enabled  them  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes,  instead  of  being  placed  in 
a  nursing  home  at  a  much  higher 
public  cost. 

Another  major  achievement  is  the 
nutrition  program  for  the  elderly.  It 
not  only  delivers  nutritious  meals  for 
older  persons  but  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  aged  to  meet  and  talk 
with  others.  This  socialization  func- 
tion can  be  as  important  as  the  meal 
itself,  especially  for  lonely  shut-ins. 

The  nutrition  program  now  provides 
meals  for  about  611,000  older  persons 
on  a  daily  basis.  More  than  528,000  are 
served     in     senior    centers,     schools. 
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churches,  and  other  nonprofit  set- 
tings. Nearly  83,000  homebound  elder- 
ly receive  home-delivered  meals  each 

day. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  also  re- 
sponds to  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  in  the  field  of  agring:  The 
need  for  more  trained  personnel  to  de- 
liver services  to  the  elderly.  During 
the  1977-78  academic  year,  for  exam- 
ple, about  14.200  students  took  courses 
in  aging,  and  1,000  received  degrees. 
Title  IV  demonstrations  have  pro- 
duced many  irmovative  developments 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  in- 
cluding the  nutrition  program.  Poster 
Grandparents,  the  retired  senior  vol- 
unteer program  (RSVP).  area  agencies 
on  aging,  the  nursing  home  ombuds- 
man program,  and  others. 

The  title  V  senior  community  service 
employment  program  (SCSEP)  pro- 
vides jobs  for  about  52.250  low-income 
persons  55  or  older  in  a  wide  range  of 
useful  and  fulfilling  activities,  includ- 
ing community  beautification.  weath- 
erization,  home  repairs,  and  others. 
Title  V  has  enabled  older  Americans 
to  help  themselves  while  helping 
others  in  their  communities  at  the 
same  time. 

THREE- YEAR  EXTENSION 

H.R.  3046  would  build  upon  the  ear- 
lier successful  efforts  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  by  extending  the  legis- 
lation for  3  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  time  frame  would  permit 
State  and  local  offices  on  aging  to 
engage  in  more  long-range  planning. 
This  is  essential  if  our  Nation  is  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  an  older  popu- 
lation. 

In  addition,  this  extension  will 
enable  the  older  Americans  network  to 
adjust  to  the  new  regulations  govern- 
ing the  act.  A  3-year  continuation  will 
permit  a  more  indepth  review  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  regulations  are 
working  properly. 

And.  it  will  also  allow  the  Congress 
to  review  carefully  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  These  proposals  will 
probably  not  be  available  in  final  form 
until  later  in  1982— and  quite  likely 
after  this  Congress  would  have  full  op- 
portunity to  develop  legislation  to  im- 
plement them. 

Finally,  a  3-year  extension  reaffirms 
congressional  support  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  becomes  all  the 
more  important  now,  since  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  cut  the  heart  out 
of  many  programs  or  fold  them  into 
block  grants  to  States  with  substan- 
tially reduced  funding  levels. 

INCREASED  FIXXIBILITY 

The  1981  Older  Americans  Act  also 
include  several  provisions  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  act  and  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  for  State  and 
local  offices  on  aging. 

First,  the  act  would  continue  the 
separate  authorizations  for  social  serv- 
ices, congregate  meals,  and  home-de- 


livered meals.  But.  local  offices  on 
aging  would  be  able  to  shift  20  percent 
of  the  funds  from  one  program  to  an- 
other. This  would  provide  greater  lati- 
tude for  area  agencies  on  aging  in  as- 
sessing the  needs  within  their  commu- 
nities. At  the  same  time,  it  would  help 
to  maintain  the  visibility  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  Meals  on  Wheels  caterers 
would  no  longer  be  required  to  provide 
meals  in  a  group  setting.  They  would 
simply  have  to  demonstrate  their  ca- 
pability to  deliver  meals  to  the  home- 
bound  elderly  in  an  effective  manner. 

The  existing  requirement  that 
home-delivered  meals  preparers  must 
also  provide  congregate  meals  can 
create  serious  problems.  Moreover,  the 
ability  to  deliver  Meals  on  Wheels  may 
be  quite  different  than  the  capacity  to 
provide  quality  meals  in  group  set- 
tings. 

Third,  H.R.  3046  would  permit 
handicapped  persons  at  senior  centers 
to  participate  in  the  congregate  meals 
program,  regardless  of  age.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  is  difficult  to  serve 
meals  only  to  senior  citizens  when 
older  Americans  and  disabled  persons 
are  receiving  services  at  the  same 
center. 

Fourth,  meal  contributions  from  the 
elderly  could  be  used  under  H.R.  3046 
to  purchase  social  services  as  well  as 
additional  meals.  This  would  enable 
the  nutrition  program  to  carry  out  a 
broader  purpose  by  improving  accessi- 
bility for  older  persons.  Some  poten- 
tially eligible  elderly  persons  do  not 
eat  at  congregate  meal  sites  because 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  a  ride.  Social 
services  can  enable  older  persons  to 
overcome  other  barriers  which  deny 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  nutrition  program. 

SERVING  MINORITIES 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  leg- 
islation would  continue  the  existing 
requirement  that  social  services  must 
be  delivered  to  older  persons  with  the 
"greatest  economic  or  social  needs." 
This  language  was  inserted  in  the  law 
in  recognition  that  there  are  simply 
not  enough  funds  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  serve  all  elderly  persons. 
The  targeting  of  services  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  appropriations  are  used 
most  effectively.  This  has  been 
achieved.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  without 
imposing  a  degrading  means  test  for 
elderly  persons. 

Second,  S.R.  3046  would  require  the 
Administration  on  Aging  to  consult 
with  minority  organizations  in  assess- 
ing personnel  needs  in  gerontology.  At 
present,  minorities  are  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  field  of  aging.  This  provi- 
sion would  help  to  encourage  more  mi- 
nority students  to  pursue  careers  in 
gerontology. 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

The  bill  also  Includes  provisions  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  AOA  as  a  high- 
level  advocate  for  the  elderly.  I  want 


to  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  City  (Mr.  Biaggi)  for  his  efforts 
In  winning  approval  of  these  measures. 
AOA  would  report  directly  to  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
under  H.R.  3046,  Instead  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Develop- 
ment Servlce.s.  Congress  Intended  AOA 
to  be  a  high  level  advocate  when  it  en- 
acted the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
1965.  Sponsors  of  the  legislation  did 
not  want  AOA  to  become  submerged 
In  another  HHS  unit.  Rather,  they 
wanted  AOA  to  be  a  high-level  agency 
coequal  in  status  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  This  Is  why  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  Is  a  Presiden- 
tlally  appointed  office  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate. 

SENIOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

H.R.  3046  would  continue  the  highly 
successful  senior  community  service 
employment  program  (SCSEP).  Title 
V  has  been  an  extraordinarily  effec- 
tive program.  It  has  worked  well  for 
the  elderly  participants,  the  communi- 
ties served,  and  our  Nation.  Title  V  Is 
probably  the  single  most  effective 
community  service  employment  pro- 
gram ever  enacted. 

For  many  older  Americans,  title  V 
has  meant  much  more  than  a  mear^ 
to  earn  badly  needed  income  to  cope 
with  rising  prices.  It  has  also  provided 
an  opportunity  to  engage  in  purpose- 
ful and  gainful  activity.  For  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  enroUees,  the 
SCSEP  has  provided  a  means  to  move 
on  to  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

LIFELONG  LEARNING 

I  support  the  clarifying  language  In 
the  bin  to  emphasize  that  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  funding  Is  available  for 
career-related  educational  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  cultural  enrichment. 
More  and  more  older  persons  are  en- 
tering or  reentering  colleges,  universi- 
ties, or  community  colleges  for  a 
career-related  objective,  such  as  brush- 
ing up  on  their  existing  skills,  prepar- 
ing for  new  emplojmient  or  making  a 
job  switch.  Moreover,  many  older 
Americans  are  receiving  Instruction  at 
nontraditional  academic  centers,  in- 
cluding senior  citizen  centers,  labor 
unions,  businesses,  or  private  nonprof- 
it organizations.  Quite  clearly,  lifelong 
learning  Is  an  important  need  for  aged 
and  aging  persons,  and  It  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  changing  developments 
and  the  goals  of  the  elderly. 

ACTION'S  OLDER  AMERICAN  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Finally,  H.R.  3046  would  continue 
ACTION'S  older  American  volunteer 
programs  (OAVP)— Foster  Grandpar- 
ents. RSVP.  and  Senior  Companions— 
for  2  years. 

These  programs  have  been  enor- 
mously effective,  and  deserve  to  be  ex- 
tended. 


In  my  home  district  of  New  York 
City,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  how  Foster  Grandparents 
have  helped  disadvantaged  young  chil- 
dren In  Institutional  settings.  They 
have  produced  remarkable  changes 
through  tender  love  and  care  for  men- 
tally retarded  and  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged children. 

RSVP  and  Senior  Companions  have 
been  equally  effective  In  serving 
people  In  a  community  setting. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides 
this  wide  variety  of  services  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  senior  citizens 
across  the  Nation.  The  act  has  never 
received  the  funding  which  would 
enable  all  older  Americans  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  programs.  And 
now.  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  moneys  under 
the  act  by  over  one-quarter.  The  com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  Education 
and  Labor  reported  authorized  all  the 
titles  of  the  act  at  over  $1  billion.  The 
senior  commimlty  service  employment 
program  was  authorized  at  $350  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  would  reduce 
the  authorization  for  all  titles  to  $715 
million  and  $277  million  for  title  V.  I 
strongly  oppose  this  amendment,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  de- 
feating It. 

CONCLUSION 

All  Americans— whether  they  are 
young,  middle  aged,  or  old— have  a 
direct  and  vital  stake  In  assuring  that 
our  commitment  in  aging  is  built  upon 
a  solid  and  sound  foundation. 

The  1981  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments  help  to  Improve  and  per- 
fect earlier  efforts  to  enable  more 
older  persons  to  live  Independently  In 
their  homes,  where  most  of  them 
would  prefer  to  be.  This  legislation 
also  provides  opportunities  for  them 
to  improve  their  economic  well-being 
by  providing  essential  services  In  their 
communities. 

For  these  reasons.  I  reaffirm  my 
support  for  prompt  approval  of  H.R. 
3046. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  In  strong  support  for  the  bill. 
H.R.  3046.  authorizing  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  their  hard 
work  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House 
floor  today. 

Because,  despite  the  need  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget,  we  must  keep  the 
programs  this  bill  will  continue.  We 
need  the  senior  citizens  centers,  we 
need  the  meals  for  the  homebound,  we 
need  the  buses  and  vans  to  take  senior 
citizens  to  the  doctor  and  to  the  store. 


and  we  need  the  senior  citizens  em- 
ployment programs. 

There  are  times,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  am  absolutely  appalled  by  the 
way  our  Nation  treats  senior  citizens. 
It  Is  today's  senior  citizens  who  built 
our  Nation  Into  the  strongest  country 
on  Earth.  They  built  our  schools, 
founded  our  businesses,  ran  our  farms, 
raised  our  families,  paid  their  taxes, 
and  fought  our  Nation's  wars.  We  owe 
these  senior  citizens  a  tremendous 
debt  of  love,  gratitude,  and  profound 
respect.  They  deserve  better  than  to 
be  forgotten  now  that  they  are  moving 
on  In  years. 

If  I  were  to  ask  any  of  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  House  floor  how  they 
would  like  their  own  parents  to  be 
treated.  I  am  pretty  sure  what  the 
answer  would  be.  They  would  say  they 
wanted  their  parents  to  have  a  warm, 
well-tended  home.  They  would  want  to 
make  sure  that  there  were  groceries  In 
the  cupboards.  And  they  would  want 
to  be  absolutely  certain  that  if  their 
parents  were  to  become  111,  that  there 
would  be  a  good  neighbor  dropping  by 
to  bring  them  warm  meals,  take  them 
to  the  doctor,  and  maybe  just  brighten 
up  their  day  with  a  friendly  visit. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  senior  citi- 
zens centers,  meal  programs,  and 
transportation  assistance  have  done 
just  this.  They  have  helped  us  take 
care  of  senior  citizens  the  way  we 
should. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  not  a 
Congressman  here  today  who  would 
vote  to  deprive  his  own  parents.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  never  even  think  of  cutting 
back  the  programs  that  senior  citizens 
need. 

And  as  the  folks  back  In  my  district 
have  been  telling  me,  they  absolutely 
need  the  senior  citizen  centers,  meals, 
and  transportation  programs. 

And  since  these  people  cannot  tell 
you  themselves,  I  would  like  to  bring 
their  message  straight  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  much 
we  need  these  programs. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  81-year- 
old  lady  in  Irvine,  Ky.,  who  told  me 
that  the  center  keeps  her  from  feeling 
old.  Now  if  this  one  lady  was  helped, 
just  think  of  how  many  senior  citizens' 
lives  have  been  Improved  by  these  cen- 
ters. 

And  there  was  the  widow  who  told 
me  about  the  difficult  years  after  her 
husband  had  died.  She  wrote  to  me: 

I  could  hardly  have  gone  through  the 
days  of  loneliness  and  sorrow  had  it  not 
been  for  a  place  to  go  and  be  with  my 
friends. 

And  they  told  me  about  the  home- 
delivered  meals,  too.  One  fine  lady  In 
Taylor  County  wrote  to  me: 

I  am  a  disabled  person  confined  to  my 
home.  I  depend  on  the  hot  meal  I  receive 
every  day.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if 
the  program  was  taken  away. 


Well,  let  me  tell  you,  the  Congress 
never  should  take  away  these  pro- 
grams when  senior  citizens,  such  as 
this  lady,  are  relying  on  them  in  order 
to  eat. 

These  programs  have  proven  their 
worth  in  each  of  the  lives  they  have 
brightened,  in  each  of  the  lives  they 
have  made  healthier  with  the  hot,  bal- 
anced meals.  We  all  have  an  obligation 
to  our  senior  citizens,  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  and  that 
they  are  taken  care  of.  The  bill  before 
us  will  help  us  to  fulfill  this  essential 
obligation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  In  supporting  this  bill  and 
continuing  the  senior  citizens  centers 
as  well  as  the  meal  and  transportation 
programs.  Our  senior  citizens  need 
them. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks). 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  in 
favor  of  H.R.  3046.  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1981.  and  I 
do  so  both  in  my  capacity  as  Repre- 
sentative of  Pennsylvania's  24th  Con- 
gressional District  as  well  as  my  capac- 
ity as  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Messrs.  An- 
drews and  Petri  for  the  long  hours 
they  contributed  so  that  this  bill  could 
come  before  us  today. 

The  older  American  is  a  special  re- 
source and  this  bill  allows  us  to  dem- 
onstrate our  continuing  commitment 
to  them.  Through  reauthorization  we 
are  expressing  our  belief  that  old  age 
should  be  rewarded  with  respect  and 
dignity.  By  funding  the  programs  for 
senior  employment,  extending  the 
social  service  and  nutrition  program 
and  the  senior  volunteer  programs  we 
are  declaring  that  the  senior  citizen  is 
one  of  our  national  priorities. 

After  extensive  discussions  with  the 
secretary  of  my  State's  department  on 
aging  and  the  directors  of  the  area 
agencies  in  my  district,  I  also  wish  to 
speak  In  favor  of  the  consolidation  of 
social  service  and  nutrition  programs 
into  one  funding  allocation.  This  will 
allow  the  area  agencies  to  better  estab- 
lish local  priorities  and  to  spend  the 
moneys  in  the  most  beneficial  manner. 

I  also  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  which  will  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  nursing  home  ombuds- 
man to  boarding  homes.  During  the 
past  year  the  Select  Cdmmlttee  on 
Aging,  on  which  I  serve,  held  numer- 
ous hearings  on  the  problems  in 
boarding  homes.  I  believe  this  exten- 
sion of  authority  will  go  a  long  way  in 
redressing  the  existing  problems. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  a  study  of  the  problems  In 
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rural  transportation.  My  district  has 
vast  expanses  between  towns  and  serv- 
ice centers.  If  we  can  demonstrate  a 
more  efficient  meains  of  providing 
transportation  services,  this  would 
allow  an  expansion  of  other  social  and 
nutritional  services. 

We  have  all  spoken  of  the  need  to 
maintain  senior  citizens  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  community.  A  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  3046  will  demonstrate  conclusive- 
ly our  commitment  to  that  goal. 

D  1430 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
she  may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Ms.  Fiedler) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I, 
too.  would  like  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  the  outstanding  job  that  they 
have  done. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing some  of  the  medical  needs  of  the 
seniors  of  our  country  and  I  would  like 
to  express  my  concern  that  we  contin- 
ue to  make  every  effort  to  keep  seniors 
and  their  families  together.  This  is 
something  that  has  not  really  been 
done  over  a  period  of  years.  There 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  division  of 
the  family.  The  family  has  become 
fragmented.  Many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens live  isolated  from  both  their  com- 
munity as  well  as  their  family. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  as  we 
begin  to  adopt  this  very  important  leg- 
islation that  we  make  every  effort 
within  government  policy  to  encour- 
age the  staying  together  of  families 
and  the  support  for  our  senior  citizens. 
They  have  contributed  a  lot.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  this  country. 

I  look  forward  to  supporting  this  bill 
and  other  efforts  which  will  help  to 
further  the  causes  of  supporting  their 
continuing  good  health  and  good  will. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  California,  for  her 
excellent  statement  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hop- 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  compli- 
menting both  the  minority  side  and 
the  majority  side  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  piece  of  legislation  auid  I 
associate  myself  with  their  remarks. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  one  brief 
question  of  either  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  its  work.  I  believe,  in 
about  10  days. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  would  not  have 
been  perhpaps  in  their  best  interests 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  older  per- 


sons of  this  country,  if  we  did  not  wait 
until  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  had  completed  its  work,  to  con- 
sider this  bill,  so  that  perhaps  we 
might  incorporate  their  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  into  this  piece  of 
legislation? 

Why  did  we  not  wait,  I  guess  is  what 
I  am  asking,  until  after  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  had  met 
and  hear  their  recommendations? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman.  I  was  disscussing  a  matter 
relating  to  the  bill  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  I  did  not  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  What  I  am  asking  is. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  misinterpreted.  I 
am  certainly  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  work— my  question  is:  I  am 
aware  that  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  is  scheduled  to  begin  its 
work  in  I  believe  about  10  days. 

Why  did  we  not  wait  to  consider  this 
legislation  until  after  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  had  met?  I  think 
perhaps  they  might  have  had  some 
recommendations  or  suggestions  that 
we  might  have  incorporated  into  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  first  of  all.  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  the  counterpart  of 
the  bill  and  we  have  held  ours  about 
as  long  as  we  can  to  try  to  get  it  in 
during  this  calendar  year;  but  I  believe 
that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  prior 
to  the  termination  of  this  conference 
committee  to  consider  in  that  confer- 
ence committee  any  reconunendations 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  which 
might  come  from  the  White  House 
Conference. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  suggesting  perhaps  we 
should  do  that  and  I  will  make  that 
effort. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  should  also  like  to  add 
that  there  was  a  commitment  to  get 
this  reauthorization  to  the  floor 
before  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  so 
that  we  could  have  the  basic  program 
reauthorized.  But  I  would  imagine 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  I  certainly  would  support  and 
urge  that  any  recommendations 
coming  out  of  this  conference  be  given 
every  consideration,  that  appropriate 
hearings  be  held  so  that  we  could 
listen  to  the  spokesmen  for  that  group 
and  get  the  benefits  of  what  they 
come  up  with,  and  that  we  could  have 
foUowup  legislation  to  implement  the 


recommendations  if  they  did  have  gen- 
eral support  in  the  country. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  both  the 
gentlemen  for  their  participation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  had  at  least  two 
White  House  Conferences  on  Older 
Americans  prior  to  the  one  scheduled 
for  this  year.  I  know  because  I  have 
participated  in  those  Conferences  held 
heretofore.  It  was  in  1978  that  we  au- 
thorized this  White  House  Conference 
and  we  perhaps  really  should  have 
had  it  before  this  time. 

However,  I  know  that  in  the  recent 
past,  we  have  held  State  conferences, 
and— like  them— this  White  House 
Conference  is  just  one  of  several  ways 
to  try  to  put  some  input  by  the  elderly 
into  solving  their  own  problems.  While 
I  would  like  to  have  seen  it  completed 
before  we  brought  up  the  legislation 
today,  we  reported  the  legislation  out 
of  the  full  committee  on  May  5  based 
not  only  on  the  evidence  gained  from 
past  White  House  and  State  confer- 
ences, but  also  on  considerable  infor- 
mation gained  through  hearings.  The 
committee  felt  that  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  required  immediate  attention. 

If  we  had  available  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  2  or  3  months 
ago,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been 
better.  Nevertheless,  they  will  be  avail- 
able to  us  next  year,  and  can  be  in- 
cluded in  future  legislation  relating  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3046,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  As  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  this  measure  reauthorizes  the 
major  titles  of  the  act  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  In  addition,  it  incor- 
porates a  series  of  modest  amend- 
ments designed  to  improve  program 
coordination  and  implementation  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  chairman,  and 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Andrews),  together  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Petri),  our  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee,  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts in  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor 
that  enjoys  broad,  bipartisan  support. 

Under  the  auspices  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act, 


a  wide  range  of  much-needed  social, 
nutrition,  and  employment  services 
are  being  afforded  to  thousands  of  de- 
serving senior  citizens,  not  only  in  my 
own  State  of  Ohio,  but  across  the 
Nation. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  proven 
to  be  a  highly  successful  vehicle  for 
providing  millions  of  our  most  deserv- 
ing citizens— our  senior  citizens— with 
a  host  of  direct  services  that  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  immediate  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  3046,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  champion 
of  programs  for  the  elderly,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
deeply  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  yielding 
to  me  to  say  a  word  on  this  matter. 

My  primary  purpose  is  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews)  and  all 
those  who  have  been  working  with 
him  on  his  able  and  dedicated  commit- 
tee in  bringing  forth  this  new  exten- 
sion of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that  in 
1961  the  Medicare  Act  came  out  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
and  the  model,  the  act  that  we  are  ba- 
sically amending  or  extending,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  came  out  of  the 
White  House  Conference  in  1971. 

Now,  we  n.re  going  to  have  another 
great  White  House  Conference,  I 
hope,  this  year,  beginning  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

I  wish  that  that  great  conference  of 
older  Americans  come  here  with  all 
their  dedication  to  their  better  lives, 
might  take  all  of  the  legislation  that 
we  now  have  for  the  aid  of  the  elderly 
of  this  country,  medicaid,  medicare, 
housing  legislation,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  all  of  the  legislation  that 
provides  for  the  betterment,  the  en- 
richment of  the  lives  of  the  elderly 
people,  and  take  a  look  at  them  and 
see  in  what  respects,  if  any,  the  whole 
of  the  package  is  still  deficient  accord- 
ing to  the  elderly  of  America— the  aid 
and  assistance  that  they  should  have. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  field  of  medical 
care  we  can  improve  on  what  is  avail- 
able through  medicaid  and  medicare 
and  the  private  system  that  we  have 
today. 

So,  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  the  third  in  the  great  succes- 
sion of  these  wonderful  conferences, 
might  rise  to  the  majesty  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  present  and  make  more 
perfect  the  legislative  provisions  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 


provide  more  richly  and  fully  to 
extend  the  lives  and  to  make  them 
healthier  and  happier  for  the  elderly 
people  of  America. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  pray  that  this  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  will  make  more 
meaningful  to  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  older  Americans  the  dream 
of  the  poet  Browning  when  he  said: 

Come  grow  old  along  with  me,  the  best  is 
yet  to  be,  the  last  for  which  the  first  was 
made. 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  was  designed  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  all  older  persons  to 
provide  services  to  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. It  is  proof  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  its  elderly.  I  feel  the 
changes  made  in  H.R.  3046  improve 
greatly  the  means  of  achieving  these 
goals.  As  the  Representative  from  a 
largely  rural  district,  I  strongly  sup- 
port those  provisions,  such  as  that  per- 
mitting a  transfer  of  funds  between 
nutritional  services  and  transporta- 
tion, providing  flexibility  to  area  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  problems  unique  to 
their  locations. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  all  to 
keep  in  mind  that  age  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  one  is  infirm  in  either 
mind  or  body.  Through  the  OAA.  it  is 
possible  to  deliver  services  to  help  the 
elderly  in  the  activities  of  daily  life. 
These  programs  make  it  possible  for  so 
many  of  our  citizens  to  continue  to 
live  in  their  homes,  work  in  their  com- 
munities, to  make  a  contribution  to  so- 
ciety that  can  come  only  from  the  ex- 
perience of  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  H.R.  3046.* 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
which  will  extend  the  programs  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  3  years,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  As  the  basic  Federal  statute 
which  deals  with  the  problems  of  our 
seniors,  the  Older  Americans  Act  con- 
tinues to  provide  crucial  Federal  sup- 
port for  social,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  nutrition  programs  at 
the  community  level. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  approximately 
9.3  million  older  persons  participated 
in  social  service  programs  established 
by  the  act.  Nearly  3  million  seniors 
participated  in  nutrition  projects  oper- 
ating at  12,556  local  sites.  This  includ- 
ed delivery  of  167  million  meals. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  establishing  a  program 
of  home-delivered  meals  for  the  elder- 
ly. I  know  that  there  are  many  older 
persons  who  face  the  prospect  of  insti- 
tutionalization simply  because  they 
are  unable  to  adequately  provide 
meals  for  themselves.  To  the  home- 
bound  older  person,  one  meal  deliv- 
ered daily,  5  days  a  week,  can  make 
the  difference  between  self-sufficiency 
and  dependency.  In  terms  of  cost,  con- 


gressional studies  have  shown  that  by 
adopting  a  meals-on-wheels  program, 
as  much  as  $400  million  could  be  saved 
in  nursing  homes.  The  cost  for  this 
program  is  less  than  25  percent  of  that 
figure. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the 
ACTION  older  Americans  volunteer 
programs  which  are  designed  to  foster 
volunteerism  among  citizens  aged  60 
and  over.  This  concept  has  proven  to 
benefit  multiple  segments  of  society, 
both  those  serving  and  those  being 
served.  In  a  less  tangible  but  no  less 
meaningful  way,  sponsoring  communi- 
ties are  benefited  by  the  insight  and 
perspective  which  older  American  vol- 
unteers contribute  to  civic  life,  re- 
sources too  often  left  untapped. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Congressman  Claude  Pepper. 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done  in 
helping  to  shape  this  extension  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  By  extending 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  will  show 
our  senior  citizens  that  the  Federal 
Government  recognizes  their  needs 
and  programs  and  will  continue  to  ad- 
dress them.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  Older  Americans  Act,  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1965,  provided 
for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  benefit  elderly  people  across 
the  country.  The  act  set  out  policy 
goals  aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of 
older  Americans  in  areas  of  income, 
health,  housing,  employment,  retire- 
ment, and  community  services. 

The  significant  impact  this  act  has 
made  on  the  lives  of  the  elderly  puts  it 
in  the  same  league  as  other  landmark 
programs,  such  as  social  security  and 
medicare.  Like  these  programs,  the 
Older  Americans  Act's  main  objective 
is  to  provide  for  the  independence  and 
security  of  older  Americans  who  have 
spent  their  lives  making  this  country 
great. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  up  for 
reauthorization  in  a  year  when  fiscal 
conservatism  is  very  popular  and 
social  programs'  budgets  are  being 
drastically  reduced.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  encouraging  to  see  that  twth  parties 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
seen  fit  to  reauthorize  this  vital  pro- 
gram another  3  years  at  an  adequate 
funding  level.  The  legislation  that  we 
are  voting  on  today  shows  that  Con- 
gress can  be  fiscally  responsible  while 
at  the  same  time  be  responsive  to  the 
basic  needs  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zens.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  long  advocated  that 
our  basic  commitment  to  older  Ameri- 
cans must  be  maintained.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has  served  as  a  central 
policy  vehicle  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  able  to  alio- 
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cate  valuable  resources  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  social  services  for  the  elderly. 
The  legislation  has  provided  opportu- 
nities for  the  integration  of  all  older 
people  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can society,  and  it  continues  to  assist 
those  elderly  who  depend  on  these 
services  to  receive  the  support  they  re- 
quire to  lead  their  lives  with  dignity, 
security,  physical,  mental,  and  social 
well-being. 

Given  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion and  the  growing  number  of  older 
people,  the  present  and  future  well- 
being  of  today's  senior  citizen  depends 
on  the  Government's  ability  to  secure 
policy  goals  aimed  at  improving  the 
lives  of  older  Americans  In  areas  such 
as  income,  health,  housing,  employ- 
ment, retirement,  and  community 
services. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  been 
the  major  source  of  funding  for  social 
and  nutritional  service  delivery  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  and  the  1978 
amendments  have  strengthened  both 
the  advocacy  and  the  service  delivery 
provisions  of  the  legislation  in  several 
critical  respects.  However,  if  older  citi- 
zens are  to  continue  to  receive  needed 
services,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
must  be  reauthorized. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  demonstrated  its 
success  in  providing  social  services, 
employment,  and  information  about 
services  to  the  elderly.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion without  weakening  amendments.* 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  support  H.R. 
3046,  the  bill  before  us  to  continue  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  is  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  most  constructive 
programs  because  its  thrust  is  to  help 
elderly  people  remain  healthy,  produc- 
tive, and  active.  It  helps  many  older 
citizens  stay  in  their  own  homes 
rather  than  live  in  institutions.  It 
helps  many  to  continue  to  be  active  in 
their  commiuiities. 

In  1980,  9.3  million  older  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  social  service  programs 
under  the  act  and  another  3  million 
older  persons  participated  in  the  nutri- 
tion projects,  which  included  the  deliv- 
ery of  167  million  meals.  A  wide  range 
of  services  are  provided,  among  them 
nutrition  counseling  and  meals,  trans- 
portation, counseling,  legal  help,  and 
aides  in  the  home. 

This  bill  would  also  continue  several 
volunteer  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Under  the  foster  grandparents 
program,  for  example,  older  people 
help  children  with  problems  resulting 
from  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
disabilities  who.  without  this  help, 
might  be  institutionalized.  The  senior 
companions  program  helps  many  ele- 
derly  citizens  returning  to  community 
life  from  institutions  to  adjust  to  inde- 
pendent living.  In  my  area,  the  Re- 
tired    Senior     Volunteer     Program, 


which  is  also  continued  by  this  bill, 
has  helped  people  with  energy  conser- 
vation, housing,  health  nutrition,  and 
education. 

In  my  district,  Allegheny  County 
has  been  able  to  provide  a  wide  variety 
of  services  to  older  Permsylvanians. 
We  have  both  congregate  meals  and 
meals-on-wheels  supported  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  We  have  senior 
centers  which  provide  both  recreation 
and  counseling  in  everything  from 
how  to  get  a  rent  rebate  to  filling  out 
insurance  forms.  The  act  has  helped 
us  provide  shuttle  buses  for  seniors  to 
go  to  the  doctor.  Most  important,  be- 
cause of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  we 
have  homemaker  services  and  health 
aides  in  the  home.  And  finally,  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  helped  low-income  elderly 
people  get  part-time  work. 

Our  elderly  population  is  continual- 
ly increasing  and  people  are  living 
longer  and  longer.  We  will  all  be  older 
Americans  soon  and  probably  already 
have  parents,  relatives,  and  friends 
who  are  elderly.  Programs  like  this 
one  are  vital  in  helping  people  live 
longer,  live  happily,  and  live  securely. 
This  is  one  area  where  I  caimot  sup- 
port "getting  Government  off  our 
backs,"  as  some  in  Washington  would 
urge  us  to  do.  This  is  a  critical  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  voting  to  continue  it.» 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  has  been  over  15  years 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  During  that 
time,  its  programs  have  grown  from  a 
few  small  social  service  grants  and  re- 
search projects  to  a  network  of  57 
State  units  on  aging,  over  600  area 
agencies  on  aging,  and  countless  com- 
munity organizations  providing  serv- 
ices on  both  a  paid  and  volunteer 
basis.  The  size  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  budget  has  Increased  from  $7.5 
million  in  1966  to  almost  $961  million 
in  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  act  has 
been  amended  eight  times,  adding 
major  new  initiatives  such  as  the  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  and 
the  senior  conununity  service  employ- 
ment program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  an  extraordinary  legislative  doc- 
ument. This  act  is  not  simply  a  collec- 
tion of  unrelated  titles.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive declaration  of  the  long-term 
goals  of  American  society  with  regard 
to  our  elderly  citizens.  The  act  com- 
mits us  as  a  Nation  to  actively  work  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  older 
Americans. 

In  case  after  case,  examples  aboimd 
of  hungry  individuals  being  fed,  loneli- 
ness being  met  with  compassion  and 
caring,  and  chronic  health  problems 
being  ameliorated  through  concerted 
community  efforts.  This  act  has 
proven  itself  worthy  of  our  continued 
support  and  its  programs  deserve  full 
funding  in  the  budget. 


As  we  enter  the  eighties,  we  face  an 
era  of  new  fiscal  realities  and  new 
public  policy  challenges.  Our  agenda 
for  the  1980's  should  look  toward  a 
positive  change  in  the  direction  of 
public  policy  for  the  aged.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  to  examine  the  success 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  meeting 
its  goals  and  in  achieving  the  changes 
we  have  hoped  to  accomplish.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  looking  forward  to  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  to 
be  held  after  Thanksgiving  here  in 
Washington. 

I  am  confident  the  White  House 
Conference  will  result  in  constructive 
recommendations  which  streamline 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  Older 
Americans  Act  programs,  increasing 
local  flexibility  to  meet  local  needs, 
and  increasing  participation  of  older 
people  in  the  operation  of  programs 
intended  to  serve  them. 

PinaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  our  job  as  advocates  and  Repre- 
sentatives for  senior  citizens  does  not 
end  with  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Rather,  it  sets  the  benchmark  that  we 
will  do  no  less  for  seniors,  and  we  want 
to  do  more.  We  need  to  address  the 
problems  of  income  security  and 
access  to  quality  health  care.  We  need 
to  eliminate  the  fear  and  vulnerability 
of  growing  older.  We  need  to  nourish 
programs,  both  public  and  private, 
that  allow  each  year  of  age  to  build 
richness  and  experience  to  lives  well 
lived  without  fear  of  growing  old.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  is  just  the  begin- 
ing.« 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3046,  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  As  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  this  measure  reauthorizes  the 
major  titles  of  the  act  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  In  addition,  it  incor- 
porates a  series  of  modest  amend- 
ments designed  to  improve  program 
coordination  and  implementation  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  chairman,  and 
subcommittee  chairmaui,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins), 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Andrews),  together  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Petri),  our  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee,  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts in  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor 
that  enjoys  broad,  bipartisan  support. 

Under  the  auspices  of  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
a  wide  range  of  much-needed  social, 
nutrition,  and  employment  services  is 
being  afforded  to  thousands  of  deserv- 
ing senior  citizens,  not  only  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio,  but  across  the  Nation. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  proven 
to  be  a  highly  successful  vehicle  for 
providing  millions  of  our  most  deserv- 
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ing  citizens— our  senior  citizens— with 
a  host  of  direct  services  that  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  lives.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  im- 
mediate and  favorable  consideration 
of  H.R.  3046,  as  amended.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  Representative  from 
an  urban  area  where  the  cost  of  living 
continues  to  rise  very  rapidly,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  how  much  present  pro- 
grams actually  mean  to  senior  citizens. 

The  Older  Americans  Act,  which 
sets  10  policy  goals  aimed  at  improving 
the  lives  of  older  Americans  in  the 
areas  of  income,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment, retirement,  and  community 
services,  has  been  a  major  asset  for 
the  elderly  since  its  inception  during 
the  89th  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  to  this  act.  There  are 
those  who  would  castigate  the  bill  for 
authorizing  a  higher  level  of  funding 
than  the  administration  had  request- 
ed; this  agreement  is  negligible  when 
the  positive  attributes  to  be  reaped 
from  H.R  3046  are  assessed.  The 
amendments  display  an  excellent 
effort  to  assist  older  citizens.  Its  pro- 
grams endeavor  to  effectively  provide 
people  with  whatever  minimal  help 
they  need  to  remain  independent  in 
their  retirement  years.  The  bill  we  will 
be  voting  on  is  the  greatest  possible 
confirmation  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  of  American  citizens. 

I  have  based  my  own  enthusiasm 
and  advocacy  for  those  amendments 
on  the  success  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  my  home  State  of  Illinois.  The 
essential  services,  such  as  home  health 
care,  homemaker  services,  and  employ- 
ment, have  served  to  fill  an  economic 
void  which  the  elderly  could  normally 
not  have  answered. 

I  believe  that  we  must  vote  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  3046  because  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  more  than  proven 
its  worth.  These  programs  have  made 
the  best  possible  effort  to  encourage 
local  communities  to  cast  aside  precon- 
ceptions and  fears  of  the  aging  popula- 
tion. In  addition,  the  act  carries  out  a 
firm  national  commitment  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  a  portion  of  the 
population  which  we  will  ultimately  be 
a  part  of  someday. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
was  originally  established  to  augment 
the  fixed  incomes  of  the  elderly  by 
providing  necessary  services.  This  is 
imperative  because  the  needs  of  sen- 
iors are  generally  more  intense  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Older  Americans  are  plagued  by  unin- 
tentional solicitude  and  are  inclined  to 
be  alone  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
which  is  physiologically  and  psycho- 
logically detrimental  to  their  health. 
The  amendments  include  provisions  to 
rectify  such  dilemmas  such  as  grants 
to  States  for  community  planning  and 
services,  the  legislative  basis  for  the 


Administration  on  Aging  (AOA), 
grants  to  Indian  tribal  organizations, 
and  community  service  programs  for 
low-income  persons. 

Again.  I  support  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1981.  These 
amemdments  will  probably  mean  the 
difference  between  deprivation  and 
living  at  a  standard  level  for  the  elder- 
ly. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  the  need  for  H.R.  3046  and 
respond  by  lending  it  their  support.* 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  today  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  very  effective  Older 
Americans  Act,  which  provides  for  the 
funding  of  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
throughout  our  Nation  which  serve 
the  elderly. 

I  am  proud  of  the  support  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  provided 
over  the  past  few  years  to  service  pro- 
grams for  our  older  Americans,  and  I 
am  particularly  proud  of  the  way  that 
they  have  been  carried  into  effect  in 
our  26th  Congressional  District,  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

For  the  information  of  our  constitu- 
ents, I  ask  that  a  summary  of  this 
measure,  H.R.  3046,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  3046  provides  for  a  three-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  making  a 
number  of  significant  changes  in  program 
operation: 

ADMINISTRATIOM  OH  AGIMG 

H.R.  3046  upgrades  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging's  role  by  requiring  a  direct  line  of  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  HHS  and  by 
clarifying  and  strengthening  prohibitions 
against  delegation  of  the  Commissioner's 
functions; 

Removes  restrictions  against  contracting 
with  or  providing  grants  to  prof  itmaking  or- 
ganizations; and 

Deletes  authority  for  the  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Clearing  House  for 
the  Aging. 

GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  COMMUNITy  PROGRAMS 
ON  AGING 

H.R.  3046  revises  grant-program  regula- 
tions to  permit  states  to  transfer  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
during  any  fiscal  year  between  social  serv- 
ices and  nutrition  services  programs: 

Define  and  emphasize  education  and 
training  services  for  the  elderly; 

Strike  the  current  law  requirement  that 
50  percent  of  social  service  funds  be  spent 
on  three  priority  services  (access,  in-home, 
and  legal  services)  requiring  instead  only 
adequate  funding; 

Liberalize  nutrition  service  program  regu- 
lations to  give  area  agencies  the  option  to 
make  grants  to  home-delivered-meal  provid- 
ers who  may  or  may  not  also  be  congregate 
meal  providers  (priority  goes  to  those  with  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  provide  services  and 
solicit  volunteer  support)  and  to  expand  the 
program  to  include  any  handicapped  or  dis- 
abled person  under  age  60  residing  in  a  resi- 
dential senior  center  offering  congregate 
nutrition  services;  and 

Permit  the  use  of  contributions  for  meals 
to  provide  transportation  to  and  from  meal 
sites. 

Training,  research,  and  discretionary 
projects  and  programs.— H.R.  3046  repeals 


the  current  program,  substituting  provisions 
to  permit  the  commissioner  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  for  education  and  training, 
multidisciplinary  gerontology  centers,  re- 
search and  development,  demonstration 
projects,  long-term  care  projects,  mental 
health  projects,  and  national  impact  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  elderly.  The  bill  author- 
izes $45  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  "such 
sums"  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  which  may  be  used 
for  national  impact  activities. 

Community  service  employment  for  older 
Americans.— Cxirrent  law  governing  SCSEPs 
is  revised  to  include  "weatherization  activi- 
ties" as  an  appropriate  "community  service" 
and  the  Northern  Marianas  under  the  defi- 
nition of  a  state  and  authorize  S350  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

Grants  for  Indian  Tribes.— H.R.  3046  au- 
thorizes $6  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $6.4 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $6.8  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984  for  grants  to  Indian 
tribes.  The  bill  amends  the  Indian-grant 
program  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram to  include  "older  Indians"  (current 
law  restricts  the  program  to  Indians  over 
age  60): 

Strike  provisions  requiring  Indian  grant- 
ees to  select  an  organization  to  evaluate  the 
project  and  AOA-Interior  consultation: 

Make  the  provision  of  legal  or  ombuds- 
man services  permissive:  and 

Strike  the  requirement  that  the  Indian 
population  served  directly  be  subtracted 
from  base  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
state's  grant  allocation. 

Home  maintenajice  and  repair  services.— 
H.R.  3(M6  establishes  a  new  discretionary 
grant  and  contract  authority  to  assist  state 
agencies  providing  home  maintenance  and 
repair  services  for  older  individuals.  "Such 
sums"  are  authorized  through  fiscal  year 
1984. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLTTNTECR  PROGRAMS 

In  addition.  H.R.  3046  extends  the  foster 
grandparent  program,  the  senior  companion 
program,  and  the  retired  senior  volunteer 
program  all  administered  by  ACTTION,  for 
an  additional  2  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1983.  authorizing  $91.1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  "such  sums"  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  other  two  programs. 

BACKGROnND — OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  set  forth 
objectives  for  assisting  older  Americans  and 
established  the  Administration  on  Aging 
(AOA)  as  the  primary  federal  service  agency 
for  older  people.  It  also  created  three  grant 
programs,  authorizing  grants  to  states  for 
community  social  service  projects,  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  and  training  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

Subsequent  legislation  revised  and  ex- 
tended the  program.  Separate  legislation  in 
1972  added  a  "Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly."  which  was  in  turn  consolidated 
into  Title  III  of  the  act  in  1978. 

Until  1973.  the  principal  focus  of  activities 
under  the  act  was  title  III.  under  which,  at 
that  time,  funds  were  allotted  to  states  for 
project  grants,  usually  senior  centers, 
within  each  state.  By  1973.  however,  an 
office  of  aging  had  been  established  in  every 
state,  and  some  1,500  projects  had  been 
funded  imder  title  III. 

The  1973  amendments  required  division  of 
states  into  separate  planning  and  service 
areas  and  designation  of  an  agency  within 
the  area  for  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  plan  for  services  to  the  aged.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendments  established  a  Na- 
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tional  Information  and  Resource  Clearing 
House  to  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  the  field  of  aging  and  a  Federal 
Council  on  Aging  to  serve  as  an  advocate 
and  spokesperson  on  behalf  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  amendments  also  created  the 
Senior  Community  Service  Employment 
Program  (SCSEP)  to  promote  useful  em- 
ployment of  the  elderly. 

The  1975  amendments  extended  the  social 
services,  nutrition,  tmd  community  service 
employment  programs  and  authorized  pro- 
vision of  funds  directly  to  Indian  tribes  for 
services  to  the  elderly. 

A  major  rewrite  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  occurred  in  1978.  Amendments 
enacted  that  year  provided  for  consolidation 
of  the  social  services,  senior  ceriiers,  and  nu- 
trition services  under  a  single  administrative 
structure— the  area  agencies  on  aging.  The 
amendments  also  added  a  separate  author- 
ity under  title  III  for  home-delivered  meals 
and  provided  new  authority  for  separate 
social  and  nutrition  services  for  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes.  In  addition,  a  new 
provision  required  that  50%  of  each  area 
agency's  social  services  allotment  be  used 
for  certain  priority  services  including  access 
services  (transportation,  outreach,  and  in- 
formation and  referral),  legal  services,  and 
in-home  care. 

Other  changes  provided  by  the  1978 
amendments  included  an  increase,  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1981,  of  from  5%  to  15% 
in  the  nonfederal  matching  requirement  for 
social  and  nutrition  services;  institution  of  a 
three-year  planning  cycle  for  state  and  area 
agencies:  establishment  of  a  state  nursing 
home  ombudsman  program  using  funds 
from  the  state's  social  services  allotment; 
and  a  number  of  changes  in  the  SCSEP,  in- 
cluding improved  coordination  between 
state  agencies  on  aging  and  national  con- 
tractors. (This  program  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  Title  V.) 

OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS 

The  older  Americans  volunteer  programs, 
which  include  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, the  senior  companion  program,  and 
the  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
(RSVP),  were  first  authorized  under  the 
1969  Older  Americans  Act  amendments. 
These  three  programs,  administered  by 
ACTION  under  title  II  of  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Services  Act  of  1973,  were  designed 
to  promote  volunteerism  among  citizens 
aged  60  and  over  and  have  met  with  moder- 
ate success. 

Low-income  volunteers  aged  60  and  over 
are  eligible  for  foster  grandparents  and 
work  under  the  sponsorship  of  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  and  day-care  centers  to  help  chil- 
dren with  problems  resulting  from  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  disabilities.  Volunteers 
work  20  hours  per  week  and  receive  small  fi- 
nancial stipends,  annual  physical  examina- 
tions, accident  and  personal  liability  insur- 
ance, on-the-job  meals,  and  transportation 
expenses. 

Like  the  foster  grandparent  program,  the 
senior  companion  progrsim  is  open  to  low- 
income  persons  aged  60  and  over.  Senior 
companions  provide  assistance  to  home- 
bound  elderly  citizens  who,  without  such 
help,  would  face  the  possibility  of  institu- 
tionalization. Elderly  citizens  returning  to 
community  life  from  institutionalization  are 
assisted  by  senior  companions  in  making  the 
adjustment  to  independent  living.  Senior 
companions  receive  the  same  compensation 
for  their  services  as  foster  grandparents. 

Participants  in  RSVP  provide  services 
which  cover  a  wide  variety  of  community 


needs,  including  energy  conservation,  hous- 
ing, health,  nutrition,  and  education. 
Projects  are  sponsored  by  local  private  and 
public  nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies. 
Participation  in  RSVP  is  open  to  persons 
aged  60  and  over,  regardless  of  income,  and 
volunteers  are  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  transportation,  meals,  and  out-of-pocket 
expenses  related  to  their  work. 

All  three  volunteer  programs  received  ex- 
tension through  fiscal  year  1981  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  amendments  of  1978 
(PL.  95-478). 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (P.L.  97-35)  all  Older  Americans  Act 
programs  except  senior  community  service 
employment  were  reauthorized  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983,  with  $715  million  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1982.  A  cap  of  $23.2  mil- 
lion was  placed  on  R.  &  D.  No  changes  in 
programs  were  made,  but  the  conferees  at 
the  time  stressed  that  revisions  would  be 
considered  in  later  reauthorizations,  leading 
to  the  current  consideration  of  H.R.  3046. 

The  older  Americans  volunteer  programs 
were  also  reauthorized  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  1983  under  reconciliation,  which  provid- 
ed $95  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.« 

•  Mr.  HEFNER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  commend  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews)  for  his 
efforts  and  staunch  support  of  this 
legislation  to  continue  the  various  pro- 
grams which  have  meant  so  much  to 
our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  hold  several 
Senior  Citizens  Days  in  my  district 
during  the  past  few  months.  This  has 
given  me  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
talk  personally  with  people  and  to  de- 
termine what  provides  meaning  for 
their  lives.  These  are  people  who  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives  to  raise 
families  but  are  now  retired  through 
choice  or  because  they  are  physically 
no  longer  able  to  work  at  a  job.  They 
have  all  told  me  how  important  the 
meals  program  is  to  them.  Many  of 
them  are  unable  to  cook  for  them- 
selves but  because  the  meals  program 
exists,  they  can  receive  the  nutritional 
requirements  necessary  to  maintain 
their  health.  The  congregate  meal 
sites  also  provide  a  place  for  people  to 
get  together  for  the  warm  fellowship 
which  is  so  vital  to  all  of  us.  Life  can 
be  terribly  bleak  and  dreary  when  you 
live  alone  and  when  you  seemingly 
have  no  further  contributions  to  make 
to  society.  These  opportunities  for  fel- 
lowship often  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween cafrying  on  and  giving  up  alto- 
gether. 

These  elderly  citizens  have  told  me 
how  vital  the  transportation  system 
provided  under  the  Older  American 
Act  is  for  them.  It  means  that  they 
have  a  measure  of  freedom  and  can 
take  care  of  their  business  with  a  feel- 
ing of  independence. 

The  opportunities  for  service  to 
their  community  through  participa- 
tion in  the  community  services  em- 
ployment   program    conveys    to    our 


senior  citizens  that  we  believe  they  are 
valuable  citizens  and  can  still  make 
significant  contributions  to  society. 

The  elderly  in  this  country  have  pro- 
vided leadership  and  guidance 
throughout  these  last  years.  It  is  be- 
cause of  their  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions that  we  can  enjoy  the  security 
and  prosperity  we  know  today.  Our 
country  is  still  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world  and  we  cannot  forsake  those 
who  have  done  so  much  before  us  to 
make  it  so.» 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  programs 
funded  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  overwhelming  success  and 
support  of  these  programs  is  undebat- 
able.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  senior 
citizens  in  my  home  district  of  Michi- 
gan and  throughout  the  country  who 
are  leading  fuller  and  more  productive 
lives  as  a  direct  result  of  the  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  rural  dis- 
trict of  Michigan  and  have  witnessed 
first  hand  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
my  area.  While  rural  senior  citizens 
are  by  nature  independent,  they  face 
some  problems  unique  to  the  area  in 
which  they  live.  Priority  services  to 
the  rural  elderly  should  deal  with 
access  to  such  basic  necessities  as 
transportation  and  energy  assistance. 
It  is  with  these  particular  problems  in 
mind  that  I  look  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act's  programs  for  special  assist- 
ance to  help  alleviate  this  situation 
facing  rural  elderly.  To  help  relieve 
the  rural  older  American  from  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  keep  a  doc- 
tor's appointment  or  buy  groceries  for 
the  coming  week  because  no  transpor- 
tation is  available.  I  commend  the 
progress  thus  far  and  the  attempts  to 
assist  the  elderly  with  their  transpor- 
tation needs.  But  the  job  has  just 
begun. 

We  will  be  closely  monitoring  in  the 
months  ahead  where  the  funds  ear- 
marked for  these  services  are  going. 
The  administration  suggests  that  title 
III  funds  be  consolidated  into  one 
grant  to  the  States  instead  of  three 
separate  grants.  The  question  that 
arises  is  if  the  funtis  are  consolidated 
into  one  State  grant  will  these  moneys 
be  used  to  assist  seniors  throughout 
an  individual  State,  equally  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Or  as  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  today,  will  the  fund- 
ing be  concentrated  into  the  urban 
areas  rather  than  equally  distributed 
thoughout  the  State.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  support 
the  concept  of  equal  distribution  of 
these  funds  between  rural  and  urban 
seniors  alike.  As  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  pledge  my  full  support  and  co- 
operation in  advancing  this  principle 
of  equal  distribution  of  services  under 


the  Older  Americans  Act.  In  doing  so  I 
feel  that  we  should  encourage  careful 
review  of  the  priorities  of  the  act  and 
where  these  moneys  are  directed.  We 
all  can  realize  through  this  process  of 
reexamination  and  public  comment 
that  we  can  refine  our  plan  for  con- 
tinuing the  act.  making  it  even  more 
effective  and  successful.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  retain  the  basic  goals  and 
existing  structure  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  to  allow  for  equitable 
funding  for  both  the  rural  and  urban 
areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important  to  me 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  that  the  Congress  continue 
to  focus  their  attention  and  actions  to 
the  improvement  of  programs  such  as 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  all  sen- 
iors, urban  and  rural.  It  is  only 
through  this  type  of  action  can  we  en- 
hance the  achievements  of  the  past 
and  look  toward  the  goals  of  the 
future  of  all  our  senior  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1980,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 25  million  people  aged  65  or 
older  living  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  the  year  2000,  it  is  estimated  that 
31.8  million  Americans,  or  12  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population  will  be  over 
the  age  of  65.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
recognize  and  accept  our  responsibility 
to  the  elderly. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  pro- 
vided a  sense  of  independence  and  se- 
curity for  persons  in  their  retirement 
years.  The  reauthorization  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  will  allow  us  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  elderly, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation. 

One  of  the  major  fears  of  the  elderly 
is  inadequate  income,  and  such  eco- 
nomic pressures  are  forcing  them  to 
make  sacrifices  in  such  critical  areas 
as  nutrition  and  health  care.  The 
health  and  social  services  programs  of 
this  legislation  help  to  provide  a  de- 
fense for  our  elderly  p>opulation.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  has  successfully 
provided  certain  home  health  care 
programs  which  have  kept  many  indi- 
viduals from  being  confined  to  nursing 
homes  or  hospitals.  In  addition,  the 
meals  program  has  provided  for  those 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  a  nutri- 
tional diet. 

Of  paramount  importance  among 
the  many  services  funded  through  this 
legislation  are  senior  citizen  centers  in 
our  communities.  These  centers  are  an 
essential  element  in  combating  a  seri- 
ous problem  of  the  aged— and  that  is 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation. 
The  centers  promote  socialization  with 
peers  through  congregate  meals  and 
other  group  activities. 

Trained  and  experienced  older 
people  are  one  of  our  country's  vast 
resources,  and  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  elderly  programs  and  com- 
munity service  employment  programs, 
we  enable  them  to  continue  to  contrib- 


ute and  be  active,  participating  mem- 
bers of  society.  Their  involvement  in 
programs  such  as  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents. Senior  Companion,  and  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program  has 
benefited  them  as  participants  as  well 
as  those  who  they  serve  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

In  closing,  I  am  reminded  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  former  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Himiphrey,  who  said: 

The  moral  test  of  government  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life  .  .  . 
the  children,  those  who  are  in  the  twilight 
of  life  .  .  .  the  aged,  and  those  who  are  In 
the  shadow  of  life  ...  the  sick,  the  needy 
and  the  handicapped. 

With  the  spirit  of  those  words  in 
mind,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  continuing  the  vital  serv- 
ices provided  for  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
3046.  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  vi- 
tally important  programs  that  serve 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens,  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

Many  of  our  older  citizens  are  forced 
to  live  on  fixed  incomes,  and  are  there- 
fore most  severely  impacted  by  high 
inflation,  high  interest  rates,  and  our 
general  economic  turndown.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  even  more  essential  for  us 
to  maintain  a  strong  and  effective 
level  of  support  for  these  important 
programs  such  as  Meals  on  Wheels, 
Senior  Centers,  and  other  efforts  to 
make  life  a  little  easier  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

In  addition  to  these  assistance  pro- 
grams, this  legislation  reauthorizes 
the  Foster  Grandparent  program. 
Senior  Companion  program,  and  the 
retired  Senior  Volunteer  program 
(RSVP).  These  efforts  promote  volun- 
teerism among  citizens  aged  60  and 
over  and  have  met  with  clear  success. 
In  particular,  participants  in  the 
RSVP  program  in  Delaware  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  and  cover  an  extremely 
wide  variety  of  community  needs,  in- 
cluding energy  conservation,  housing, 
health,  nutrition,  and  education.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  see  this  impor- 
tant program  will  be  reauthorized  and 
extended  through  1983. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Delaware  is  home  for 
over  80,000  older  Americans,  and  all  of 
us  in  Delaware  are  extremely  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  They  have 
served  our  community  and  our  Nation 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  in  our  schools, 
our  hospitals,  and  our  stores  and  fac- 
tories as  productive  citizens  of  our 
country.  We  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  these  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans, and  we  should  wholeheartedly 
support  this  essential  measure  to  con- 
tinue our  effective  Federal  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.« 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
original  cosposor  of  the  pending  bill 
and  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  I  rise  to  lend  my 


full  and  enthusiastic  support  to  H.R. 
3046.  the  Older  Americans  Act  Reau- 
thorization of  1981.  For  the  past  16 
years,  and  hopefully  for  many  years  to 
come— the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
been  the  centerpiece  of  this  Nation's 
ppolicy  for  providing  social  and 
hyman  services  to  millions  of  our  older 
citizens. 

We  consider  this  legislation— and  all 
of  its  key  provisions— just  days  before 
the  convening  of  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  fact 
is,  the  Older  Americans  Act  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  very  first  White 
House  Conference  conducted  in  1961. 
Just  4  years  later  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Great  Society  programs  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  was  enacted.  It 
began  as  a  $6  million  social  service 
program  and  today  its  funding  level 
has  grown  close  to  $1  billion.  It  has 
also  grown  in  the  variety  of  services  it 
offers  to  older  Americans  as  well  and 
now  includes  nutrition,  employment, 
legal,  and  transportation,  as  well  as 
educational  and  outreach  services. 

This  bill  H.R.  3046.  will  extend  all 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  an  additional  3  years  and  will 
extend  the  number  of  titles  in  the  act 
to  seven.  The  length  of  the  reauthor- 
iazation  is  critical.  Equally  vital  is  the 
fact  that  passage  of  this  legislation  by 
the  House  will  reaffirm  total  congres- 
sional support  for  the  Older  American 
Act  remaining  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
grarm  as  it  has  been  from  its  incep- 
tion. The  significance  of  this  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  1981  with  the  new 
wave  of  "block  grant  fever"  which  has 
swept  this  Nation.  The  maintenance  of 
the  categorical  status  of  this  act  is 
fundamental  to  its  success. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  im- 
proving amendments.  The  most  criti- 
cal of  them  is  provision  which  permits 
State  agencies  to  transfer  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  its  funds  between  title  III-B 
and  III-C.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
provide/needed  Texibility  to  States  in 
how  they  allocate  their  social  service 
dollars.  More  specifically,  the  1978 
amendments  to  the  Act  called  for  title 
III-B  to  assume  funding  responsibil- 
ities for  the  supportive  service  related 
to  the  nutrition  program  under  III-C. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
services  is  transportation.  A  basic 
problem  developoed  when  the  funding 
levels  for  III-B  did  not  grow  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  assume  responsibility  for 
services  such  as  transportation 

Consequently,  States  found  them- 
selves with  adequate  funds  for  nutri- 
tioti  but  not  enough  money  to  get  the 
people  to  the  meal  sites.  The  20-per- 
cent transfer  language— which  I  au- 
thored—should greatly  relieve  this 
problem. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3046  eliminates  one 
of  the  more  contradictory  provisions 
in  the  act  which  mandate  that  area 
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agencies  on  aging  allocate  50  percent 
of  their  funds  under  title  III-B  for  in- 
home  access  and  legal  services.  While 
no  one  has  ever  disputed  the  impor- 
tance of  these  services,  a  number  of  us 
always  had  problems  with  the  Con- 
gress telling  area  agencies  on  aging 
how  the  had  to  spend  their  money. 
Earlier  amendments  to  the  act  created 
the  "aging  network"  which  included 
area  agencies  as  a  concept.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  660  AAA's  nation- 
wide. They  are  the  central  focus  on 
the  local  level  for  the  development  of 
social  and  human  services  to  the  elder- 
ly. 

H.R.  3046  eliminates  the  50  percent 
mandate  and  instead,  urges  that  an 
adequate  portion  of  funds  be  used.  It 
would  be  my  hope,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  that  the  determina- 
tion for  the  "adequate"  portion  will  be 
that  of  the  area  agency. 

Other  important  provisions  of  this 
legislation  include  an  amendment 
which  I  authored  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  which  would 
greatly  upgrade  the  status  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging.  Presently,  the 
Commissioner  and  her  administration 
on  aging  is  mired  deep  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  My 
amendment  would  have  elevated  the 
Conunissioner's  position  by  giving  the 
job  directly  line  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary, rather  than  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  as  is  the  present  case.  It  is  a 
long-overdue  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tantce  of  this  position  and  of  course, 
the  act,  to  older  Americans.  This 
amendment  was  approved  in  1978  and 
almost  made  it  into  the  final  legisla- 
tion. I  contend  that  with  older  Ameri- 
cans being  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  this  Nation's  population— we 
must  begin  to  give  them  something 
better  than  second-class  treatment  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  retains  the  grandfather 
clause  which  has  helped  to  insure 
speedy  delivery  of  nutrition  services  to 
millions  under  the  act.  The  thousands 
of  nutrition  projects  which  provide 
one  hot  meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  are 
a  vital  element  in  the  overall  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  hope  there  can  be  a 
complete  continuation  of  existing  serv- 
ices without  any  major  interruptions 
in  whatever  revised  administrative 
structure  is  agreed  upon  as  part  of  the 
reauthorized  bill. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  H.R. 
3046  clearly  rejects  the  so-called  "con- 
solidation" proposal  proposed  by  the 
administration.  Under  this  plan,  auth- 
roizations  for  the  home-delivered  and 
congregate  meals  programs  and  the 
commodity  foods  program  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
have  been  merged.  This  consoldiation 
would  have  not  achieved  better  effi- 
ciency in  terms  of  the  delivery  of  nu- 
trition services  and  might  in  fact  lead 
to  interruptions.  The  Committee  on 


Euucation  and  Labor  clearly  went  on 
record  against  a  consolidation  propos- 
al and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
accept  the  reported  bill's  language  in 
this  area. 

I  wish  to  not  that  the  bill  also  allows 
contributions  received  at  nutrition 
sites  from  participants  to  be  used  for 
both  nutrition  and  supportive  services. 
This  is  an  important  reform  which 
should  help  us  in  our  quest  to  provide 
a  balanced  and  coordinated  network  of 
services  to  our  seniors. 

The  committee  bill  also  approved  my 
amendment  establishing  special  dem- 
onstration project  in  mental  health. 
This  amendment  was  offered  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMDT,  and  is  reflective  of  the 
concern  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  on  which  we  both  serve- 
about  the  mental  health  needs  of  our 
seniors.  While  the  elderly  make  up 
just  over  12  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion—they have  more  than  25  percent 
of  all  the  cases  of  mental  illness  in  our 
Nation. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  the 
committee-reported  bill  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  high  degree  of  support 
which  our  committee  has  for  the  vari- 
ous key  service  programs  in  the  act. 
We  felt  that  substantial  growth  in 
needed  in  these  programs  if  we  are  to 
better  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  wllll  suport,  with  re- 
luctance, the  committee  amendment 
which  will  lower  the  authorizations  to 
be  more  in  line  with  the  Budget  Re- 
coniliation  Act.  but  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  maintain  or  increase  ap- 
propriation levels. 

Several  other  points  in  brief.  While 
H.R.  3046  retains  the  1  percent  set- 
aside  for  a  nursing  home  ombudsman 
program  on  the  State  level]  the  Senate 
passed  Older  Americans  Act  eliminates 
the  specific  set-aside  amount.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  total  support  for  the 
nursing  home  ombudsman  program 
and  urge  States  to  guarantee  its  con- 
tinuation. 

Finally  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  matter  of  pro- 
found concern  to  me.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  formula 
for  the  dstribution  of  funds  under  title 
III— States  are  awarded  funds  on  the 
basis  of  their  percentage  of  the  60  and 
over  population.  A  total  of  19  States  in 
this  Nation,  including  and  especially 
my  home  State  of  New  York,  have  reg- 
istered increases  in  their  60  and  over 
population— but  not  at  a  rate  suficient 
to  increase  their  percentage  of  older 
people  thus  increasing  their  portion  of 
funds  under  the  act.  I  am  seeking  to 
address  this  problem  in  one  of  two 
ways— either  through  earmarking 
funds  from  section  206(g)  for  a  hold 
harmless  for  these  States  to  avert 
service  reductions,  or  a  commitment 
from  the  administration  that  they  will 
distribute    some    $1.4    million    from 


these  same  funds,  outside  the  existing 
formula  to  insure  no  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman— I  fully  support  this 
bill  and  urge  its  adoption.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  reconunended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 3046 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1981". 

DEnNITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(3)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3002(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,"  after 
"Samoa,". 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
201(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3011(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Office  of". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3011(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Commissioner"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein  the  following:  "under  section  202 
(including  policymaking,  programmatic,  re- 
gional, fiscal,  administrative,  and  |>ersonnel 
responsibilities )" . 

FimCTIONS  OP  COlOf  ISSIONER 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  202  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3012)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
missioner". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3012(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"education  and  training  services  (including" 
after  "hospitalization,",  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "training,",  and  by  inserting  a  closing 
parenthetical  mark  after  "education"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  achieve  coordination  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  assisted  by  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination  of 
information  relevant  to  older  individuals"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (12)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (16)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit". 

federal  agency  consultation 

Sec.  S.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3013(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
para^aph  (9)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma;  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

••(11)  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  and 

••(12)  the  Adult  Education  Act.". 
national  intormation  and  resource 
clearing  house  for  the  aging 

Sec.  6.  (a)  "Htle  II  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3011  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  204,  and  by 
redesignating  section  205  through  section 
214  as  section  204  through  section  213.  re- 
sDcctivcly. 

(b)(1)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  sub- 
section (a),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  •and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  thereof; 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (5). 

(2)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  subsection 
(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  •section  208" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'section  207". 
federal  council  on  the  aging 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in 
section  6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  'but 
not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"at  least  quarter- 
ly". 

(b)  Section  204(g)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  •'Such 
study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  March  31. 1982.". 

(c)  Section  204(h)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a).  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and",  and 
by  inserting  •1982.  1983.  and  1984."  after 
•1981,". 

administration 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a).  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  and  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(b)  and  subsection  (c).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a)  and  in  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "to  the  Commissioner"  after  ""appro- 
priated"'. 

application  of  other  laws 

Sec.  9.  Section  210(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "",  and 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1977 
(Public  L*w  95-134;  91  Stat.  1164).". 
contracting  and  grant  authority 

Sec.  10.  Section  212  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•, 
where  such  organization"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "such  contract". 

technical  assistance  and  cooperation 

Sec.  U.  Section  301(b)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3021(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  '•the -Department  of 
Education."  after  'cooperation  of". 

definitions  for  title  III 

Sec.  12.  Section  302  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  education  and  training 
service'  means  a  social  service  designed  to 
assist  older  individuals  to  better  cope  with 


their  economic,  health,  and  personal  needs 
through  services  such  as  consumer  educa- 
tion, continuing  education,  health  educa- 
tion, preretirement  education,  financial 
planning,  and  other  education  and  training 
services  which  will  advance  the  objectives  of 
this  Act."". 

authorization  of  appropriations  for  title 
III  programs 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "each  of  the"'  after 
■for""  the  third  place  it  appears  therein,  by 
striking  out  "year""  the  last  place  It  appears 
therein     and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

"years",  and  by  inserting  "and  1982.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the    fiscal    years    1983    and    1984.""    after 

•1981". 

(b)  Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  •each  of  the""  after 
■for""  the  third  place  It  appears  therein,  by 
striking  out  "year""  the  last  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"years"",  and  by  Inserting  "and  1982.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the    fiscal    years    1983    and    1984.""    after 

•1981". 

(c)  Section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(b)(2))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "each  of  the""  after 
"for""  the  third  place  it  appears  therein,  by 
striking  out  "year""  the  last  place  it  appears 
therein     and     Inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

"years",  and  by  inserting  "and  1982.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.'"  after 
•1981". 

allotment;  federal  share 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(aHl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and""  the  second 
place  It  appears  therein,  and  by  Inserting 
••1982.  1983.  and  1984.""  after  "1981."". 

(b)  Section  304(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(d)(1)(B))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"year""  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "years", 
and  by  Inserting  "1982.  1983.  and  1984."" 
after  "1981."". 

AREA  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3026(aH2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  least  50  per- 
cent" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  ade- 
quate proportion"". 

STATE  PLANS 


Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  307(a)(13)(A)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(13)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  comma,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"".  and  may  be  made  available  to  handi- 
capped or  disabled  individuals  who  have  not 
attained  60  years  of  age  but  who  reside  In 
senior  citizen  centers  at  which  congregate 
nutrition  services  are  provided"". 

(b)  Section  307(a)(13)(B)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(13)(B))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  such  plan  shaU  give  primary  consid- 
eration to  the  provision  of  meals  In  a  con- 
gregate setting,  except  that  each  area 
agency  (i)  shall  have  authority  to  award 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  to  or- 
ganizations for  the  provision  of  home  deliv- 
ered meals  to  older  individuals  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subpart  2  of  part 
C.  based  upon  a  determination  of  need  made 
by  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  en- 


tered into  under  this  title,  without  requiring 
that  such  organizations  also  provide  meals 
to  older  individuals  In  a  congregate  setting; 
and  (ID  shall,  in  awarding  such  funds,  select 
such  organizations  in  a  manner  which  com- 
piles with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(H);"". 

(c)  Section  307(a)(13HCKii)  of  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(aK13MCKii))  is  amended  by  inserting 
••.  and  access  to  .«;uch  meals  when  the  use  of 
such  charges  for  access  is  deemed  appropri- 
ate" before  the  semlcoln  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  307(a)(13)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3027(aX13))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and""  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (O)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  there- 
of. 

(e)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and""  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  thereof; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (16)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (17);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(16)  provide  that  area  agencies  on  aging 
may  enter  into  grante  and  contracts  with 
providers  of  education  and  training  services 
which  can  demonstrate  the  experience  or 
capacity  to  provide  such  services;  and"". 

AVAILABIUTY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
AND  NUTRITION  SERVICES 

Sec.  17.  Section  308(b)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3028(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'•(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlson 
of  this  title,  with  respect  to  funds  received 
under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303.  a  State  may  elect  to  transfer 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  between  pro- 
grams under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title, 
for  use  as  the  State  considers  appropriate. 
The  State  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
any  such  election."". 

AVAILABILITY  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
311(aK4)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030a(a)<4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•three"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "six"". 

(b)  Section  311(b)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030a(bKl))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •1981""  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  •1984"". 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  19.  Section  321(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030d(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  ••continuing  education."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or""  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 11 )  thereof; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (13);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■(12)  education  and  training  services;  or"'. 

REVISION  OF  TRAINING.  RESEARCH.  AND 
DISCRETIONARY  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3031  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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■■TnxE  IV— Training,  Research,  and 
Discretionary  Projects  and  Programs 

■part  a— education  and  training 
"training  and  recruiting  personnel  for 

the  ficu)  of  aging 
■Sec.  411.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution,  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  recruiting  persons  to  enter 
the  field  of  aging,  training  volunteers  and 
persons  employed  in  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  the  field  of  aging  (including 
such  stipends  to  persons  participating  in 
training  programs  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  appropriate),  technical  assistance,  and 
other  activities  related  to  such  training. 

"MULTIDISCIPLINARY  CENTERS  OF 
GERONTOLOGY 

"Sec.  412.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology,  and  ger- 
ontology centers  of  special  emphasis. 

"PART  B— RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATIONS.  AND 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

"RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  and 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  institution,  or  individual  to 
support  research  and  development  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  evaluation  of 
the  results  of  such  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  concerning  research 
findings,  demonstration  results,  and  other 
materials  developed  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title,  and  con- 
ducting of  conferences  and  other  meetings 
for  purposes  of  exchange  of  information 
and  other  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  422.  the  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  organization,  and  may  enter  into 
contracts  with  any  agency  or  organization 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing 
or  operating  model  projects  to  demonstrate 
methods  to  improve  or  expand  services  to  or 
otherwise  promote  the  well-being  of  older 
individuals.  Such  projects  may  include 
projects  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  systems  of  social  services, 
conmiunity  long-term  care  for  older  individ- 
uals, projects  to  meet  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  individuals  (including  weath- 
erization  improvements),  and  other  priority 
projects  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  LONG- 
TERM  CARE 

"Sec  423.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  may— 
■•(A)  make  grants  to  selected  State  agen- 
cies, designated  under  section  30&(a)(l).  and, 
in  consultation  with  State  agencies,  selected 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2)(A).  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organizations;  and 

"(B)  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution; 
to  support  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  systems  of  community 
long-term  care  for  older  individuals,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  services  designed  to 
support  alternatives  to  institutional  living 


and  the  assessment  of  need,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  of  care,  and  the  referral  of 
individuals,  in  the  delivery  of  long-term  care 
services,  including  noninstitutional  and  in- 
stitutional services,  where  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  program  (including  startup  cost)  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  3  years,  except  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  direct  serv- 
ices which  are  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  title  XVIII.  title  XIX,  or  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

•■(3)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  provide  a  full  continuum  of  services. 
Such  services  may  include  adult  day  health 
care;  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  service 
effectiveness;  supported  living  in  public  and 
private  nonprofit  housing;  family  respite 
services;  preventive  health  services;  home 
health,  homemaker.  and  other  rehabilita- 
tive and  maintenance  in-home  services;  serv- 
ices provided  by  geriatric  health  mainte- 
nance organizations;  and  other  services 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  are  ap- 
propriate, and  which  at  a  minimum,  provide 
for  identification  and  assessment  of  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  older  individuals,  re- 
ferral of  such  individuals  to  the  appropriate 
services,  and  follow-up  and  evaluation  of  the 
continued  appropriateness  of  such  services 
with  provision  for  re-i-eferral  as  appropriate. 

"(b)(1)  In  making  grants  to  State  under 
this  section,  preference  shall  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants which  demonstrate  that— 

•■(A)  adequate  State  standards  have  been 
developed  to  ensure  the  quality  of  services 
provided; 

••(B)  the  State  has  made  a  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  program  assisted  under  this 
section  with  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  both  such  agencies; 

•(C)  the  State  will  develop  plans  to  fi- 
nance the  comprehensive  program  assisted 
under  this  section;  and 

••(D)  the  State  agency  has  a  plan  for  state- 
wide or  designated  regions  of  the  State  con- 
taining provisions  designed  to  maximize 
access  by  older  individuals  to  long-term  care 
services. 

■•(2)  In  awarding  grants  to  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  agencies  and  organizations 
under  this  section,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  applicants  that  possess  the  capability  to 
establish  community-based  long-term  care 
programs  and  demonstrate  that  a  need 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams in  the  area  to  be  served. 

•'(3)  Agencies  and  organizations  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  establish  procedures 
for  evaluating  the  program  assisted  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  persons  receiving  assistance,  the 
feasibility  of  the  administrative  model  used 
for  comprehensive  coordination  of  services 
including  coordination  with  other  local  pro- 
grams, and  the  comparative  costs  and  qual- 
ity of  services  provided,  and  shall  submit 
such  evaluation  to  the  Commissioner  on  a 
periodic  basis. 

•■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  involve  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  in 
order  to  assure  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  and  to  avoid  duplication  and  shall  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
required  by  section  207,  a  report  on  the 
impact  of  grants  made,  or  contracts  entered 
into,  on  the  experiences  of  grantees  and 
contractors  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  and  on  the  comparative  bene- 


fits and  costs  of  projects  assisted  under  this 
section. 

'•(d)  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  used 
to  support  programs  equitably  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  between  urban  and 
rural  areas 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

■•Sec.  424.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- . 
tional  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Center  for  Studies  of  the  Mental  Health  of 
the  Aging,  may  make  grants  to.  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  for  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  project  shall  include— 

••(1)  the  location  of  older  individuals  who 
are  in  need  of  mental  health  services; 

"(2)  the  provision  of.  or  arrangement  for 
the  provision  of.  medical  differential  diag- 
noses of  older  individuals  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  need  for  mental  health  services 
and  other  medical  care; 

••(3)  the  specification  of  the  mental  health 
needs  of  older  individuals,  and  the  mental 
health  and  support  services  required  to 
meet  such  needs;  and 

••(4)  the  provision  of— 

••(A)  the  mental  health  and  support  serv- 
ices specified  in  paragraph  (3)  in  the  com- 
munities; or 

••(B)  such  services  for  older  individuals  in 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties, and  training  of  the  employees  of  such 
homes  and  facilities  in  the  provision  of  such 
services. 

•'(b)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  if  funds 
are  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  204  of 
the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

••(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may   be  necessary   for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984. 
'•national  impact  activities 

"Sec.  425.  The  Commissioner  may  carry 
out  directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts— 

"(1)  innovation  and  development  projects 
and  activities  of  national  significance  which 
show  promise  of  having  substantial  impact 
on  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  social 
services,  nutrition  services,  or  multipurpose 
senior  centers,  or  otherwise  promoting  the 
well-being  of  older  individuals;  and 

••(2)  dissemination  of  information  activi- 
ties related  to  such  programs. 

•'(b)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  any  sums  appropriated  under  section  431 
may  be  used  for  carrying  out  this  section. 

"PART  C— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

'Sec.  431.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $45,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title— 

"(1)  may  be  transferred  to  any  office  or 
other  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner;  or 

••(2)  may  be  used  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity which  is  not  specifically  authorized  by 
this  title. 

"PAYMENTS  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
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this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

••(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commission- 
er may  determine. 

••(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  in  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  III  unless 
the  Commissioner  has  consulted  with  such 
State  agency  regarding  such  grant  or  con- 
tract.". 

(b)(1)  Section  204(d)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in 
section  6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section  402 " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  appraisal 
of  needs  pursuant  to  the  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
411". 

(2)  Section  310  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  421"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  422". 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  21.  (a)  Section  506(a)(3)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3056d(a)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.'"  after  'Samoa,'  each  place  it  appears 
therein. 

(b)  Section  W6(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3056d(a)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. "  after  "Samoa,". 

DEFINITIONS  FOR  TITLE  V 

Sec  22.  (a)  Section  507(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056e(l)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. " 
after  ""Samoa,". 

(b)  Section  507(3)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056e(3))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "weatherization  activities;" 
after  "efforts;". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
V  PROGRAMS 

Sec  23.  Section  508  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056f)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  place  it  ap- 
pears therein,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "", 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984"'. 

GRANTS  AUTHORIZED  UNDER  TITLE  VI 

Sec  24.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""Indians  who  are  aged  60 
and  older"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"older  Indians". 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  TITLE  VI 

Sec  25.  (a)  Section  604(a)(4)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  19(55  (42  U.S.C. 
3057c(a)(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
that"  and  all  that  follows  through  "con- 
duct" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for". 

(b)  Section  604(a)(10)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057c(a)(10»  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  provide  that  any  legal  or  ombuds- 
man services  made  available  to  older  Indi- 
ans represented  by  the  tribal  organization 
will  be  substantially  in  compliance  with  the 


provisions  of  title  III  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  similar  services;  and". 

(c)  Section  604  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  thereof,  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  and  subsection 
(f)  as  subsection  (d)  and  subsection  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

ADMINIS"rRATION  OF  TITLE  VI 

Sec  26.  Section  605  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ■(a) ".  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS  POR  TITLE 
VI 

Sec  27.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057g(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Sec  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$6,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$6,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (other  than  sec- 
tion 606).". 

HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  SERVICES 

Sec  28.  (a)  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"Title  VII— Home  Maintenance  and  Repair 

Services 

"congressional  findings 

"Sec  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  of  the  25.000.000  older  individuals 
living  in  the  United  States  today,  approxi- 
mately one-third  are  housed  in  substandard, 
deteriorating,  or  dilapidated  housing; 

"(2)  while  70  percent  of  such  older  individ- 
uals living  in  the  United  States  reside  in 
their  own  homes,  most  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance programs  for  older  individuals 
focus  on  the  problems  of  such  individuals 
who  rent  their  housing,  and  insufficient 
funding  has  been  made  available  to  assist 
such  Individuals  who  are  homeowners; 

■"(3)  58  percent  of  older  individuals  who 
are  homeowners  own  homes  that  were  built 
before  1939; 

"(4)  continually  increasing  maintenance 
and  energy  costs  have  forced  many  older  in- 
dividuals to  forgo  necessary  home  repairs, 
thereby  causing  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  such  individuals  to  deteriorate  signifi- 
cantly and  creating  serious  health  and 
safety  hazards; 

"■(5)  upon  retirement,  older  individuals 
generally  undergo  a  reduction  of  income  of 
one-third  to  one-half  and  are  therefore  less 
able  to  afford  necessary  home  repairs;  and 

"(6)  mobility  and  health  are  important  de- 
terminants of  the  ability  to  undertake  re- 
pairs, and.  in  light  of  the  increasingly  large 
segment  of  the  population  that  is  composed 
of  older  individuals,  greater  numbers  of 
Americans  become  physically  unable  to 
make  necessary  home  repairs  each  year. 

""HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  PROGRAM 

"Sec  702.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  into 
contracts  with,  any  State  agency  designated 
under  section  305(a)(1)  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding home  maintenance  and  repair  serv- 
ices to  older  individuals. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  administer 
the  program  established  in  subsection  (a)  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  and  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures that— 

"(1)  in  the  provision  of  services  under 
such  program,  a  preference  shall  be  given  to 
low-income  older  individuals; 


"(2)  to  an  extent  that  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  there  shall  be 
coordination  with  other  Federal  programs 
designed  to  provide  home  maintenance  and 
repair  services; 

"(3)  home  maintenance  and  repair  services 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  teams  composed  of  individuals 
who  are  specialists  in  maintenance  and 
repair  and  who  are.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  older  individuals;  and 

"(4)  older  individuals  receiving  home 
maintenance  and  repair  services  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
own  simple  repairs  in  the  future. 

"HOUSING  COUNSELING 

"Sec  703.  The  Commissioner  shall  admin- 
ister, in  coordination  with  the  program  es- 
tablished in  section  702(a).  a  program  of 
housing  counseling  for  older  individuals, 
which  shall  provide  such  individuals  with 
information  concerning  home  energy  con- 
servation, weatherization.  and  crime  preven- 
tion programs  and  techniques.  . 

"ANNUAL  REPORT    l 

"Sec  704.  The  Commissioner  shall  annual- 
ly prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  concerning  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  older  individuals  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  housing  programs  in  ad- 
dressing such  housing  needs. 

"DEFINITIONS 

•"Sec  705.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

••(1)  the  term  •home  maintenance  and 
repair  services'  means  maintenance  and 
repair  of  particular  defects  and  hazards  in 
any  housing  owned  by.  and  serving  as  the 
primary  residence  of.  any  older  individual, 
including  maintenance  and  repair,  and 
weatherization.  designed  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  and  increase 
the  livability  of  such  housing,  but  not  in- 
cluding substantial  remodeling  of  such 
housing; 

••(2)  the  term  'low-income'  means  income 
that  is  not  more  than  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  guidelines  established  periodically 
under  section  624  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964;  and 

"(3)  the  term  •older  individual"  means  any 
individual  60  years  of  age  or  older. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  706.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and 
1984.". 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  29.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C. 
5082(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  •1980.'  and  by  inserting  after  ••1981," 
the  following:  $28,691,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983.'. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  502(b)(2) 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
lfl73  (42  U.S.C.  5082(b)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •and"  after  "1980."  and  by  in- 
serting after  ■"1981."  the  following: 
""$62,380,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983."". 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  30.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3002(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "",  Education,  and 
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Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  Services". 

(bKl)  Section  202(aKl)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  <42  U.S.C.  3012(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  Services". 

o.t  Section  202(c)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3012(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Action"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  ACTION  Agency". 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3013(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"purpose"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"purposes". 

(2)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3013(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "purpose"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "purposes": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "of  1973";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "section  222(a)(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  222(a)(2)". 

(d)j  Section  206(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  308 
or",  and  by  striking  out  "section  or". 

(e)  Section  209(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
amendment  made  by". 

(f )  Section  337  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030g)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "National  Association  of  Title 
VII  Project  Directors"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Association  of  Nutrition 
and  Aging  Services  Programs". 

(g)  Section  503(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056a(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  1973"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

(h)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056c(b))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
Hiunan  Services":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews: 
Page  5,  beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
"striking"  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
23,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  $200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984".". 

Page  7.  beginning  on  line  16,  strike  out 
"inserting"  and  all  that  follows  through  line 
21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"striking  out  "and",  and  by  inserting  after 
•1981"  the  following:  ".  $306,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,".". 


Page  7,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out 
"inserting"  and  all  that  follows  through 
page  8,  line  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following:  ", 
$319,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,".". 

Page  8.  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  out  "in- 
serting" and  all  that  follows  through  line 
10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"striking  out  "and",  and  by  inserting  after 
"1981"  the  following:  ",  $60,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984,".". 

Page  11,  line  2.  Insert  after  "services"  the 
following:  "(except  that  such  contract  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent,  or  In  such  amounts,  as 
are  provided  In  appropriations  Acts)". 

Page  14,  line  24,  Insert  after  "Institution" 
the  following:  "(except  that  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent,  or  In  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts)". 

Page  18,  line  4  Insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  "(except  that  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts)". 

Page  19,  line  21,  strike  out  "$45,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$23,200,000". 

Page  22,  line  5,  strike  out  "Inserting 
before"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "striking 
out". 

Page  22.  line  6,  Insert  "and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof"  after  "thereof". 

Page  22,  line  6,  strike  out  "$350,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$277,100,000". 

Page  22,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out  ", 
and"  and  all  that  follows  through  line  8, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
606(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981),  $293,726,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  (in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  606(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981),  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscsJ 
year  1984.  Amounts  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  also  shall  Include  the 
additional  sums  specified  in  section 
606(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.".". 

Page  23,  line  15,  strike  out  "$6,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,500,000". 

Page  23,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out 
"$6,400,000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"year"  on  line  16,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
and". 

Page  25,  line  10,  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  "(except  that  such  contract 
authority  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  in  appropriations 
Acts)". 

Page  27,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  28,  line  2,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  29.  The  appropriation  of  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq.)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  contained  In  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  607(b)  of  the  Onmi- 
bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  [during  the  read- 
ing], Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OPTEREO  BY  MR.  JOHN  BURTON  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Andrews:  In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in-, 
serted  on  page  22  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
line  7,  by  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  insert  after  "Act  of  1981."  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Amounts  appropriated  imder  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  during  the 
annual  period  which  begins  on  July  1  of  the 
calendar  year  immediately  following  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year  and  which  ends 
on  June  30  of  the  following  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
during  which  such  amounts  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  In  the  case  of  a  particular 
organization  or  agency  receiving  funds 
under  this  title  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  extension  is  necessary  to  ensure 
the  effective  use  of  such  funds  by  such  orga- 
nization or  agency.  Any  such  extension 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  60 
days  after  the  end  of  such  aimual  period." 

Mr.  JOHN  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  provide  for 
what  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.'  Jeffords)  talked 
about— the  ability  to  continue  the  em- 
ployment progam  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  provide  for  forward  funding  to 
continue  for  the  jobs  program  for  the 
elderly,  which  is  one  of  the  few  jobs 
programs  and  the  only  jobs  program 
in  this  act. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins);  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ashbrook);  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  An- 
drews); and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Petri)  for  the  work  they 
have  done  on  this  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted both  by  the  chairman  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman  as  well  as  the 
ranking  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  committee's  intent  to 
bring  the  bill's  authorization  levels  in 
line  with  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  My  amendment  simply  writes  into 
law  the  forward-funding  mechanism 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
used  in  title  V  for  over  5  years.  I 
should  note  that  the  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  and  the  House  appropria- 
tions bill  include  the  full  amount 
needed  to  continue  advance  funding 
for  title  V. 
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Title  V  provides  work  and  wages  to 
over  54,200  low-income  older  workers. 
These  workers  perform  important 
public  services  that  communities  oth- 
erwise might  not  be  able  to  afford. 
These  services  include  work  in  senior 
centers,  day  care  for  children,  weath- 
erization  programs,  and  public  librar- 
ies and  schools.  Over  the  years,  both 
the  older  workers  and  local  communi- 
ties have  come  to  rely  on  the  title  V 
program.  This  reliance  will  increase  as 
other  State  and  federally  funded  serv- 
ice programs  are  cut  back. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  program 
continue  to  assure  older  workers  an 
uninterrupted  income  and  their  com- 
munities a  steady  source  of  supple- 
mental public  services.  But  the  pro- 
gram's success  depends  on  the  advance 
planning  which  is  made  possible  by 
forward  funding. 

Forward-funding  insures  that  there 
will  be  no  interruptions  in  title  V  jobs 
even  when  Congress  does  not  complete 
appropriations  bills  by  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Most  title  V  sponsors  are 
nonprofit  organizations  which  cannot 
afford  to  carry  these  jobs  on  their  own 
budgets  if  appropriations  are  delayed. 
Without  advance  funding,  the  older 
people  in  these  jobs  might  be  laid  off 
every  time  appropriations  were  late. 
Many  workers  would  suffer  because 
they  need  their  title  V  wages  to  make 
ends  meet.  We  would  risk  their  eco- 
nomic security  if  we  did  not  guarantee 
continued  forward-funding  for  title  V. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
seven  national  title  V  sponsors— Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association/ American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(NRTA/AARP),  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  Inc.  (NCOA),  National 
Urban  League,  National  Association 
Pro  Spanish-Speaking  Elderly  and  Na- 
tional Center  for  Black  Aged— and  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  units 
on  Aging,  which  represents  State 
agencies  that  also  sponsor  the  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews),  who 
has  done  such  a  fine  job  on  the  reau- 
thorization bill,  has  no  objection  to 
my  amendment. 

D  1445 

I  will  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment 

The  Senate  appropriation  voted  to 
eliminate  the  forward  funding  in  the 
senior  citizens  service  emplojinent 
program  which  would  threaten  the 
continuity  of  the  54,000  part-time  jobs 
for  low-income  older  Americans.  We 
can  protect  this  program  by  this 
amendment.  It  is  consistent  with  our 
budget  reconciliation  stand.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  appropriation  pro- 
gram that  would  guarantee  there 
would  be  no  interruption  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


I  know  that  Mr.  Petri,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  if 
he  had  a  question  on  this;  other  than 
that,  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  except  for  a  question  as 
to  why  this  program  would  be  treated 
differently.  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
this  is  the  only  jobs  program  that  is 
provided.  Without  forward  funding, 
the  jobs  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
Senate  action. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Is  there  an  authori- 
zation funding?  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee. How  much  money  is  appropri- 
ated for  this  program  that  the  gentle- 
man is  introducing  through  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  This  would 
be  a  continuation  and  a  guarantee  of 
the  present  program  of  forward  fund- 
ing. That  would  come  out  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  What  the 
Senate  Appropriation  Conunittee  did 
is  eliminated  the  forward  funding  po- 
tential, which  means  that  the  jobs 
program  will  stop  and  that  the  jobs 
will  become  unavailable. 

The  actual  dollar  amounts  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  affects  54,000  low-income 
elderly  people  who  depend  on  this  pro- 
gram for  wages. 

It  is  not  a  new  action.  It  has  always 
been  a  forward  fimded  program. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  was  the  fund- 
ing then  for  the  current  year? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  getting 
that  information  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  $277.9  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  says  it  is  $277.9 
million. 

I  say  that  this  does  have  the  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook ),  because  it  would  just  totally 
disrupt  the  program  if  we  do  not  have 
this  provision. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  without  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  there  would 
be  no  $277  million  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation, but  with  the  amendment 
it  would  require  an  appropriation  of 
$277  million. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  It  would 
allow  the  forward  fimding  which  is 
consistent  with  the  bill  that  passed 
this  House.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
Budget  Act.  Without  my  amendment 
it  would  mean  that  54,000  eligible  eld- 
erly would  be  taking  unemployment. 
Their  jobs  would  be  eliminated,  and 
assuming  the  other  body  had  a  change 
of  heart,  they  would  haye  to  start  it 
up  all  over  again. 

It  is  supported  by  all  the  elderly 
groups,  by  a  bipartisan  group  on  the 


Aging  Committee  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  for  a 
loud  "aye"  vote  when  the  time  comes. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    ANDREWS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  no  objec- 
tion. This  side  is  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment  to  the  amendmert,  as  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  John  L.  Bxtrton). 

As  to  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered and  to  which  this  amendment  is 
applicable,  may  I  say  that  my  amend- 
ment is  offered  lor  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  authorization  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1982  in  line  with  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
provides  that  any  new  contract  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tions act.  These  amendments  have 
been  reviewed  by  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  believe  ac- 
ceptable to  them  and  as  far  as  I  know 
to  everyone. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  just 
one  second? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  authorization 
levels  from  being  in  concert  with  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

I  differ  from  my  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  full  com- 
mittee who  is  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  the  various  organizations  in- 
volved in  this  program;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  public  policy  for  us  to 
single  out  this  particular  program 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
forward  funding  when  we  arc  not 
doing  it  for  the  other  programs  under 
this  act. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  concern 
in  the  out  years  and  I  realize  it  would 
make  it  somewhat  easier  for  planning, 
but  I  feel  the  same  arguments  could 
be  made  for  many  of  the  other  pro- 
grams under  this  act. 

I  think  the  merit  of  the  program  will 
mean  that  it  will  survive  on  its  merits 
in  competition  with  all  the  others  for 
the  funds  that  are  available  in  future 
years.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
tying  our  hands  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  just  for 
one  clarification? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  the  only  program  that 
has  always  been  forward  funded,  so  we 
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are  continuing  the  practice  on  the  jobs 
program.  Of  all  the  programs  in  the 
act  this  has  always  received  forward 
funding.  It  is  not  being  singled  out 
this  year  for  special  treatment.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  point  and  I 
thank  my  friend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L. 
Burton)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Andrews). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  An- 
drews), as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews: 
Page  11.  line  24.  insert  "(a)"  after  ■Sec.  19. ". 

Page  12,  line  6,  strike  out  "'IS)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ••(14)". 

Page  12,  line  8,  strike  out  'paragraph^' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •paragraphs'. 

Page  12,  line  9.  strike  out  •or"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  line  9. 

Page  12,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

•■(13)  a  program,  to  be  known  as  'Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services',  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  60  years  of  age  or  older  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  (A)  develop- 
ment and  provision  of  new  volunteer  serv- 
ices; (B)  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
employment,  housing,  legal,  consumer, 
trar,3portation,  and  other  services;  (C)  stim- 
ulation and  creation  of  additional  services 
and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and  deficien- 
cies in  presently  existing  services  and  pro- 
grams: and  (D)  such  other  services  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  are  necessary 
or  especially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater 
self-sufficiency;  or". 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  title  III  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1935  (42  U.S.C. 
3030d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "social" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "senior  cen- 
ters AND  supportive". 

Page  7.  line  21,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •■.  and 
by  striking  out  ■"social"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "senior  centers  and  supportive".". 

Mr.  ANDRE'WS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  amendment  likewise 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
second  amendment  is  a  minor,  but  im- 
portant amendment  to  provide  permis- 
sive language  for  States  and  localities, 
at  their  discretion,  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram known  as  the  senior  opportuni- 
ties program  as  part  of  their  part  B— 
senior  center  and  supportive  service 
activity. 


This  program  would  serve  the  elder- 
ly poor  through  the  development  of 
new  volunteer  programs;  referral  of 
existing  services  such  as  health,  em- 
ployment, and  transportation  services; 
and  through  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  fill  gaps  in  services. 

Again,  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  reviewed  this  amend- 
ment and,  I  believe  it  is  noncontrover- 
sial. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina's  amendment  to  make 
the  senior  opportunity  service  pro- 
gram an  eligible  activity  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

This  program  has  been  in  existence 
since  1967  when  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  was  amended  to  include 
the  service  as  a  national  emphasis  pro- 
gram. This  year,  with  the  inception  of 
the  community  services  block  grant 
the  specific  authorization  for  the  SOS 
program  was  repealed.  Although 
States  may  choose  to  continue  funding 
for  this  activity,  through  community 
service  projects,  I  believe  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  the  more  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  its  administra- 
tion. 

Senior  opportunity  service  programs 
maintain  information  and  outreach 
networks  which  seek  out  the  poor  for 
assistance  and  provide  information  on 
where  they  can  obtain  services.  At 
senior  centers,  the  elderly  share  com- 
panionship and  meals  with  peers. 
They  can  obtain  some  medical  services 
as  well  as  transportation  to  doctor's 
offices  for  more  serious  treatment. 
Special  buses  or  taxi  systems  provide 
for  trips  to  the  market,  church,  or 
service  agencies. 

The  199  projects  funded  under  these 
programs  are  currently  in  existence  in 
46  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  serving  both  urban  and  rural 
populations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  further  consolidate 
programs  for  the  elderly  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  An- 
drews). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  third  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews: 
Page  29.  after  line  23.  ad  the  following  new 
section: 

ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  31.  (a)  Section  673(1)  of  Public  Law 
97-35  (42  U.S.C.  2790(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '•,  and  any  program  which 
received  funds  under  section  221  or  section 
222  of  such  Act."  after  "Act  of  1964  "; 

(2)  by  inserting  ".or  such  program  lost  its 
authority  to  receive  funds  under  section  221 
or  section  222  of  such  Act."  after  "such  Act" 
the  first  place  it  appears  therein;  and 


(3)  by  inserting  '•,  and  such  designation  or 
authority  was  not  reinstated  before  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  675(c)(2)(A)(li)  of  such  public 
law  (42  U.S.C.  9904(c)(2KAKii))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "directly  or 
to"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  or  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "";  (II)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "farm  worker  organi- 
zations;" the  following:  "or  (III)  any  organi- 
zation which  administers  a  progrsun  which 
is  treated  as  an  eligible  entity  under  section 
673(1)  as  the  result  of  the  receipt  of  funds 
by  such  program  under  section  221  or  sec- 
tion 222  of  Public  Law  88-452.  as  amended, 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  regardless  of  whether 
such  organization  has  a  board  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  clause  (3);". 

(c)  Section  682(b)(4)  of  Public  Law  97-35 
(42  U.S.C.  9911(b)(4))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "".  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
worker  organizations,  or  to  both  such  enti- 
ties and  such  organizations". 

Mr.  ANDREWS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  simply  a  clarifying  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  merely  one  which 
makes  clear  the  meaning  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "eligible  entities."  It  has  broad 
support  from  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  as  well,  I  be- 
lieve, as  all  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no 
opposition  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  An- 
drews). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  general  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  welfare  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans, providing  them  with  many  op- 
portunities for  useful  activity  and 
meaningful  lives  in  their  later  years. 

I  especially  want  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  which  invites  the 
States  to  provide  opportunity  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans,  particular- 
ly service  in  voluntary  organizations 
and  that  sort  of  activity  in  which  the 
experience  and  talents  of  older  Ameri- 
cans can  be  utilized  for  their  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  was  a  significant  piece  of 
legislation  because  it  gave  Federal  rec- 
ognition to  the  importance  of  senior 
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citizens  in  the  fabric  of  American  soci- 
ety. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  passed  laws 
that  impact  heavily  on  this  age  group 
in  one  way  or  another,  and  it  is  good 
that  we  now  have  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  which  we  can 
turn  for  a  focus  on  the  effects  our 
laws  are  having  on  older  Americans. 

Older  Americans  have  some  unique 
problems;  they  also  have  some  unique 
contributions  to  make  to  society.  It 
would  be  not  only  a  tragedy  for  the  in- 
dividuals but  an  inestimable  loss  to  all 
of  us  to  neglect  the  special  attributes 
of  older  Americans,  for  in  them— as 
strange  as  this  may  sound— lies  the 
hope  of  the  future 

For  this  generation  of  senior  citizens 
is  the  survival  generation  par  excel- 
lence in  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
other  generation  in  the  recorded  histo- 
ry of  mankind  has  seen  as  many  chal- 
lenges as  this  generation  of  grandpar- 
ents, and  that  is  why  they  are  such 
marvelous  educators  of  today's  young. 

As  an  older  American  myself,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  we  survived  two 
world  wars.  We  have  been  witnesses  in 
the  transition  of  the  world  from  a  col- 
lection of  nations  with  parochial  inter- 
ests to  an  interconnected  community 
of  riders  on  the  planet  Earth  together. 
Increasingly,  happenings  in  one  part 
of  the  world  not  only  affect  popula- 
tion centers  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe  but  affect  them  instanta- 
neously, thanks  to  the  marvel  of  satel- 
lite television. 

Our  generation  has  gone  from  horse- 
back to  jet  travel.  We  have  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  spectacular  improvements 
in  science  and  have  lived  to  share  the 
excitenrent  of  putting  our  fellow 
beings  on  the  Moon. 

In  surviving  these  tremendous 
changes,  older  Americans  provide 
living  examples  for  the  young  people 
of  today  of  the  resiliency,  adaptability, 
and  courage  of  the  human  spirit.  To 
steal  a  metaphor  from  Pogo,  we  have 
met  the  Brave  New  World,  and  she  is 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion providing  for  extension  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  of  three 
older  American  volunteer  programs 
administered  by  ACTION.  I  think  it  is 
vital  to  keep  this  focus  of  attention  on 
the  concerns  of  older  Americans,  and 
as  the  baby  boom  generation  advances 
in  age,  it  is  critical  that  we  engage  in 
long-range  planning  that  will  take  into 
consideration  the  financial  as  well  as 
the  social  impact  upon  the  society  of 
the  coming  change  in  the  demograph- 
ic pattern. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  BIR.  RINALDO 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rinaldo:  Page 
7,  after  line  I,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  302(3)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  tJ.S.C.  3022(3))  is 


amended  by  inserting  after  "Social  Security 
Act."  the  last  place  it  appears  therein  the 
following:  "any  category  of  institutions  reg- 
ulated by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1616(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(for  punjoses  of  section  307(a)(12)).". 

Page  7,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  12."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  cor- 
rect a  glaring  weakness  in  the  long- 
term  care  ombudsman  program  au- 
thorized under  section  307  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

Under  the  law.  States  are  required 
to  operate  an  ombudsman  program  to 
protect  elderly  Americans  living  in 
nursing  homes. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Congress 
left  to  States  the  option  of  covering 
boarding  homes  under  that  program. 

My  amendment  would  strengthen 
the  law  by  including  boarding  homes 
that  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Keys  amendment  to  the  SSI  program. 

That  amendment  requires  States  to 
regulate  boarding  homes  where  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  SSI  recipients 
reside,  or  are  likely  to  reside. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Aging  Committee,  I  have 
looked  closely  at  the  problems  in 
boarding  homes,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  elderly  boarding 
home  residents  need  the  protections 
afforded  by  the  ombudsman  program. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  could  say 
there  is  even  more  need  with  regard  to 
boarding  homes. 

While  nursing  homes  must  meet  the 
stringent  statutory  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, boarding  home  residents  are  com- 
pletely unprotected  by  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  of  the 
committee  and  is  acceptable  to  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  it  has 
the  strong  endorsement  and  support 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Aging  Committee,  CLAtn)E 
Pepper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  has  been  perfected  after  a 
conversation  between  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee staff  and  the  staff  of  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  strengthen  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  the  ombudsman  program,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  reauthorizing  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  strongly  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  bill 
before  us  known  as  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

I  look  back  on  my  9  years  as  a  Con- 
necticut State  senator  and  count  as 


my  most  satisfying  accomplishments 
those  measures  which  I  authored  and 
sponsored  dealing  with  older  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  practicularly  proud  of  being 
the  original  sponsor  of  the  tax  relief 
for  elderly  program,  known  as  the  cir- 
cuit breaker,  which  was  enacted  in 
1974.  Today,  thousands  of  citizens  in 
my  State,  including  my  parents,  bene- 
fit from  that  program.  In  later  years,  I 
sponsored  medicaid  and  nursing  home 
reform  legislation,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  health  and  nursing 
home  ombudsman  program  for  Con- 
necticut, which  was  made  possible 
under  the  national  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Therefore,  I  would  first  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Rinaldo.  for  his  amendment 
today  to  broaden  the  definition  of 
long-term  care  facility  under  the  nurs- 
ing home  ombudsman  program  to  in- 
clude boarding  homes.  This  amend- 
ment will  greatly  improve  State  pro- 
grams, and  I  strongly  support  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  general.  I  would  offer  the  fol- 
lowing evaluation  and  support: 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
contains  10  policy  goals  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  lives  of  older  Americans  in 
areas  of  income,  health,  employment, 
retirement,  and  community  services, 
and  provides  the  legislative  basis  for 
the  creation  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  (AOA)  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  act 
also  establishes  an  authority  for  the 
following:  development  of  programs  to 
assist  older  persons— especially  those 
who  have  the  greatest  social  or  eco- 
nomic need— through  grants  to  States, 
which  in  turn  award  funds  to  area 
agencies  on  aging;  grants  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  to  assist  older  In- 
dians: development  of  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  prograuns  in 
the  field  of  aging;  and  development  of 
community  service  employment  pro- 
grams for  low-income  persons  55  years 
of  age  or  older. 

H.R.  3046.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981  provides  for  a  3- 
year  extension  of  this  valuable  act 
with  a  number  of  significant  changes. 
Changes  in  title  II— Administration  on 
Aging,  include  the  upgrading  of  the 
Commissioner's  role  by  requiring  a 
direct  line  of  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  clarification  and  strengthen- 
ing of  prohibitions  against  delegation 
of  the  Commissioner's  functions;  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  profitmak- 
ing  organizations;  and,  the  delegation 
of  authority  for  the  National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Clearing  House  for 
the  Aging. 

Changes  to  title  III— Grants  for 
State  and  community  programs  on 
aging,  include  permitting  States  to 
transfer  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  during  any  fiscal 
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year  between  programs  under  part  B, 
social  services  and  C,  nutrition  serv- 
ices; defining  and  emphasizing  educa- 
tion and  training  services  for  the  eld- 
erly: striking  the  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  social  services  funds  be 
spent  on  three  priority  services,  access, 
in-home,  and  legal  services;  giving  area 
agencies  the  option  to  select  home-de- 
livered meal  providers  who  may  or 
may  not  also  be  congregate  meal  pro- 
viders; and,  permitting  the  use  of  con- 
tributions for  meals  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  and  from  meals. 

Title  rv— Training,  research  and  dis- 
cretionary projects  and  programs,  per- 
mits the  Commissioner  to  make  grants 
and  contracts  for  education  and  train- 
ing, for  multidisciplinary  centers  of 
gerontology,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  demonstration  projects,  for 
long-term  care  projects,  for  mental 
health  projects,  and  for  national 
impact  activities  relating  to  the  elder- 
ly. 

Title  V— Community  service  employ- 
ment for  older  Americans,  was  amend- 
ed to  include  "weatherization  activi- 
ties" as  an  appropriate  "community 
service"  and  to  provide  for  an  author- 
ized ceiling  of  $350,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984. 

The  bill  amended  title  VI— Grants  to 
Indian  tribes,  to  change  the  definition 
of  Indians  to  be  served  from  "Indians 
ages  60  or  over"  to  "older  Indians,"  by 
striking  the  provision  that  the  Indian 
grantee  will  select  the  organization  to 
evaluate  the  project,  by  making  the 
provision  of  legal  or  ombudsman  serv- 
ices permissive,  and  by  striking  the  re- 
quirement that  a  State's  title  III  allo- 
cation be  reduced  by  an  amoimt  at- 
tributable to  the  number  of  Indians  to 
be  served. 

In  addition,  this  bill  established  a 
new  title  VII— Home  maintenance  and 
repair  services,  providing  for  discre- 
tionary grants  and  contracts  to  State 
agencies  to  provide  home  maintenance 
and  repair  services  for  older  individ- 
uals. 

H.R.  3046  also  extends  the  Older 
Americans  Volunteer  Programs  admin- 
istered by  the  ACTION  agency  for  2 
years.  These  programs  include  Poster 
Grandparents,  Senior  Companion,  and 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, and  are  designed  to  foster  vol- 
unteerism  among  citizens  aged  60  and 
over.  This  concept  has  proven  to  bene- 
fit multiple  segments  of  society— both 
those  serving  and  those  being  served. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  3046  which 
provides  the  continuation  of  the  vital 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  amendments  of  1981  contin- 
ue a  program  which  has  proven  its  ef- 
fectiveness since  1965  and  represents 
the  continuing  commitment  of  our 
Nation  to  our  senior  citizens. 
Mr.    RINALDO.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support 


and  note  that  I  very  much  appreciate 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn: 
Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

ADDITIONAL  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  31.  Section  439(1)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  priority  established  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  by  section  3466  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  191)  shall  not  apply  to 
indebtedness  of  the  Association.". 

D  1500 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  minor  technical 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  relating  to  the  Student  Loan 
Market  Association  (Sallie  Mae).  This 
amendment  clarifies  the  status  of 
Sallie  Mae  debt  in  the  event  of  liquida- 
tion or  other  reorganization  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  and  corrects  a  tech- 
nical error  made  during  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act. 

Sallie  Mae  is  a  federally  chartered 
corporation  in  existence  since  1972 
charged  with  providing  liquidity  to  fi- 
nancial institutions  participating  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
During  reconciliation.  Congress 
sought  to  facilitate  the  transition  of 
Sallie  Mae  from  an  entity  totally  fi- 
nanced through  Federal  Financing 
Bank  (FFB)  borrowing  to  one  financed 
through  the  public  market.  Through 
September  30,  1982,  Sallie  Mae  will 
borrow  over  $5,000,000,000  through 
the  FFB.  In  March  1981.  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  administration, 
Sallie  Mae  agreed  with  the  FFB,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  begin  borrow- 
ing in  the  public  market.  In  May  of 
this  year,  Sallie  Mae  began  offering 
nonguaranteed  discount  notes  directly 
through  selected  securities  dealers. 

As  these  notes  were  being  intro- 
duced, Sallie  Mae  discovered  a  1797 
bankruptcy  statute  that  gave  the  U.S. 
Government  first  priority  for  all  debts 
owing  it.  The  effect  of  this  provision, 
found  at  31  U.S.C.  191,  is  to  subordi- 
nate all  Sallie  Mae's  public  borrowing 
to  the  debt  owed  the  FFB.  As  a  result 
of  this  provision,  Sallie  Mae  feared 
there  would  be  no  market  for  their 
nonguaranteed  notes. 

To  address  this  unfavorable  situa- 
tion. Congress  amended  the  Higher 
Education  Act  during  reconciliation,  to 
provide  that  in  the  event  of  liquida- 
tion, Sallie  Mae's  property  would  be 
distributed  according  to  the  usual  pri- 


orities established  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  The  amendment  failed  to 
address  what  priorities  would  be  uti- 
lized in  the  event  of  a  reorganization 
or  other  remedy  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  whether  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  or  otherwise. 

My  technical  amendment  would 
clarify  the  status  of  Sallie  Mae  debt 
and  considerably  ease  its  entry  into 
the  public  marketplace. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  would  simply  like  to  indicate  that 
the  amendment  corrects  an  error  in 
something  that  we  did  virtually  by 
unanimous  consent  earlier  this  year  in 
the  reconciliation  process. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  insures 
that  Sallie  Mae  may  continue  to  func- 
tion as  a  private  sector  entity  and  be 
able  to  finance  its  needs  in  the  public 
markets 

The  Reconciliation  Act  amendment, 
which  was  intended  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation, failed  to  provide  any  certainty 
on  the  priorities  in  the  case  of  reorga- 
nization or  other  such  remedies  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  whether 
under  the  bankruptcy  code  or  other 
statutes.  Because  of  this  uncertainty, 
Sallie  Mae  effectively  has  been  denied 
access  to  the  public  markets,  which  it 
was  intended  to  use.  This  amendment 
merely  clarifies  the  situation  and  the 
intent  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  John  Erlenborn  of  Illi- 
nois. The  amendment  is  technical  in 
nature  and  is  designed  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  amen(iments  affecting  the 
Student  Loan  Market  Association 
(Sallie  Mae)  which  are  included  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35).  The  Sallie 
Mae  amendments,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
were  intended  to  assist  Sallie  Mae  in 
fulfilling  its  original  purpose— to  enter 
the  public  borrowing  market  and  cease 
borrowing  from  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  (FFB).  The  amendments  were 
defective  because  they  failed  to  take 
into  account  an  obscure  bankruptcy 
statute  which  gives  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment first  priority  for  debts  owed  to  it. 
The  practical  effect  is  to  subordinate 
all  of  Sallie  Mae's  public  borrowing  to 
the  debts  owed  the  FFB.  Un'ess  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn 
is  adopted.  Sallie  Mae  will  be  denied 
access  to  public  debt  markets  and  will 
continue  to  be  dependent  upon  FFB 
borrowing. 

SaUie  Mae  is  an  integral  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  federally  insured  stu- 
dent loan  system.  Without  Sallie 
Mae's  secondary  market  and  ware- 
housing capability,   many  small   and 
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medium  size  banks  would  net  pattici- 
pate  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  In  small  cities  and  rural 
areas  like  my  district  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, no  Sallie  Mae  means  no  guaran- 
teed student  loans  which  means  no 
college  education  for  many  young 
people. 

Since  Congress  clearly  intended  for 
Sallie  Mae  to  function  as  a  private  cor- 
poration and  to  finance  its  needs 
through  the  public  debt  market,  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  essential.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Er- 
lenborn amendment.* 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo, for  his  excellent  amendment  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  which  has 
the  effect  of  extending  to  boarding 
home  residents  protections  in  Federal 
law  which  were  previously  available 
only  to  nursing  home  residents.  His 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
House  on  Friday,  November  20. 

Boarding  homes  are  the  newest  class 
of  institutional  occupancy.  They  were 
created  in  effect  by  enactment  of  the 
supplementary  security  income  pro- 
gram in  1972.  Even  though  the  Feder- 
al SSI  provides  the  lion's  share  of  the 
funds  received  by  these  facilities  there 
are  no  Federal  minimum  standards 
which  are  applicable  to  them.  The 
problem  has  become  severe  as  every 
State  in  the  Union  launched  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  empty  their 
State  mental  and  other  institutions 
and  place  residents  in  facilities  which 
offered  only  board  and  room  with  SSI 
paying  the  bill. 

Our  committee  has  held  numerous 
hearings  on  this  topic.  Our  early  hear- 
ings in  1975  and  1976  indicated  signifi- 
cant poor  care  and  abuse.  Other  hear- 
ings traced  the  movement  of  mental 
patients  and  the  retarded  into  board- 
ing homes  where  they  often  did  not 
receive  the  care,  services,  and  therapy 
that  they  needed. 

In  1978  we  held  hearings  which  ex- 
posed other  examples  of  physical 
abuse  and  neglect.  A  year  later  we 
began  to  investigate  a  series  of  board- 
ing home  fires.  Some  130  people  have 
lost  their  lives  in  such  fires  in  1979-81. 
In  1981  we  began  to  focus  on  the  fi- 
nancial abuse  which  takes  place  in 
some  boarding  homes.  The  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  helped  us  docu- 
ment that  there  is  widespread  fraud 
and  theft  of  patients'  funds  in  many 
boarding  homes  because  of  a  general 
lack  of  accountability. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  our 
committee  is  currently  considering  leg- 
islative initiatives.  Some  time  ago,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  board- 
ing;^ homes  to  meet  certain  Federal 
minimum  standards  particularly  relat- 
ing to  fire  safety.  We  are  also  working 
on    a   proposal    to    require   boarding 


home  residents  to  file  CPA  audited 
cost  statements  with  the  Government 
in  order  to  account  for  their  use  of 
Federal  dollars.  While  this  legislation 
waits  for  consideration  in  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Rinaldo 
has  found  something  that  we  can  do 
which  will  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
residents  in  boarding  homes.  His 
amendment  would  extend  the  protec- 
tions of  the  federally  financed  nursing 
home  ombudsman  program  to  board- 
ing homes. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  RiNALOO's  amend- 
ment. Even  though  the  genesis  of 
boarding  homes  is  recent,  there  are  al- 
ready four  times  as  many  boarding 
homes  as  there  are  nursing  homes  and 
there  are  more  people  in  boarding 
homes  than  in  nursing  homes.  I  would 
also  emphasize  that  the  States  are 
moving  the  mentally  retarded  and 
children  with  developmental  diseases 
and  the  handicapped  into  boarding 
homes  at  a  rapid  rate  so  that  the  pro- 
tections offered  in  Mr.  Rinaldo's 
amendment  have  application  well 
beyond  the  elderly. 

I  anticipate  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  care  offered  in 
boarding  homes  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Rinaldo  amendment.  What  this 
means  is  that  for  the  first  time  a  fed- 
erally funded  advocate  will  be  on 
guard  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. This  cannot  but  have  a 
salutary  effect. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Rinaldo  and 
would  like  to  make  it  known  that  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  Rinaldo  is  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  our  committee.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  OAKAR 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar:  Page 
10,  line  20,  strike  out  "(17)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(18)". 

Page  10.  line  22,  strike  out  "paragraph" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

Page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  "and"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  line. 

Paue  11,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

"(17)  provide  assurances  that,  if  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  older  individuals  residing 
in  any  planning  and  service  area  in  the 
State  are  of  limited  English-speaking  abili- 
ty, then  the  State  will  require  the  area 
agency  on  aging  for  each  such  planning  and 
service  area— 

■•(A)  to  utilize,  in  the  delivery  of  outreach 
services  under  section  306(a)(2)(A).  the  serv- 
ices of  workers  who  are  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  predominant  number  of 
such  older  individuals  who  are  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability;  and 

"(B)  to  designate  an  individual  employed 
by  the  area  agency  on  aging,  or  available  to 
such  area  agency  on  aging  on  a  full-time 
basis,  whose  responsibilities  will  include— 


"(i>  taking  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assur<?  that  counseling  assistance  is 
made  available  to  such  older  individuals 
who  are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
in  order  to  assist  such  older  individuals  in 
participating  in  programs  and  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act:  and 

"(ii)  providing  guidance  to  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  delivery  of  social  services  under 
the  area  plan  involved  to  enable  such  indi- 
viduals to  be  aware  of  cultural  sensitivities 
and  to  effectively  take  into  account  linguis- 
tic and  cultural  differences:  and". 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  include  older 
Americans  who  have  been  excluded 
from  outreach  services  because  they 
do  not  speak  English.  Specifically, 
there  are  more  than  3  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  foreign  bom  and 
past  the  age  of  65.  For  the  most  part, 
these  are  people  who  have  immigrated 
from  Europe  and  Asia  many  years  ago, 
and  still  speak  their  native  tongue,  al- 
though most  of  them  are  American 
citizens.  The  language  disabled  and 
elderly  cannot  communicate  with  the 
providers  of  services,  and  therefore, 
very  often  go  without  them.  Services 
such  as  nutrition,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, health  and  social  services  are 
vital  and  necessary,  especially  for  the 
elderly. 

The  amendment  would  provide  as- 
surances that  if  a  substantial  number 
of  the  older  Americans,  residing  in  any 
plarming  and  service  area  in  the  State, 
are  of  limited  English  speaking  ability, 
the  State  would  assist  the  area  agency 
to  cooperate  for  each  planning  and 
service  area  to: 

First,  deliver  outreach  services  by 
workers  who  are  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  predominant 
number  of  such  people;  and 

Second,  designate  an  individual  em- 
ployed by  the  area  agency  on  aging  to 
include  as  his  or  her  responsibilities 
the  providing  of  appropriate  counsel- 
ing assistance  to  these  people  and  as- 
sisting them  in  receiving  and  partici- 
pating in  programs  provided  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  This  would  be  a  posi- 
tive signal  to  our  seniors  who  are  Ital- 
ian, Polish,  Hungarian,  Ukrainian  and 
others  in  ancestry  that  we  care  about 
them  and  indeed  want  them  to  fully 
partake  in  this  wonderful  act.  There  is 
no  budget  impact  and  I  urge  the 
amendments  adoption. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  I  want  to 
again  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  has  done  such 
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a  beautiful  job  with  respect  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  and  thank  him 
publicly  for  all  the  great  work  that  he 
has  done,  and  to  express  how  grateful 
our  older  people  are  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  in 
respect  to  this  act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  view  of  the  acco- 
lades of  the  gentlewoman.  I  could 
hardly  oppose  the  amendment.  But  se- 
riously, we  think  it  to  be  a  good 
amendment,  and  we  appreciate  your 
support. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DAUB 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daub:  Page  12. 
line  6.  strike  out  "paragraph  (13)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (14)". 

Page  12.  line  8.  strike  out  "paragraph" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

Page  12,  line  9.  strike  out  "or"  and  the 
closing  quotation  marks  and  period  which 
follow. 

Page  12.  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

"(13)  crime  prevention  services  and  victim 
assistance  programs  for  older  individuals: 
or". 

Mr.  DAUB  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize 
crime  prevention  services  and  victim 
assistance  programs  for  older  individ- 
uals under  the  social  services  title  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  No  addition- 
al funding  is  being  asked  to  implement 
this  amendment.  However,  I  believe 
we  should  give  States  and  local  area 
agencies  on  aging  the  flexibility  and 
the  option  to  spend  their  title  3B 
social  services  moneys  on  programs 
most  needed  at  the  local  level. 

Even  in  Nebraska,  the  fear  of  crime 
stalks  the  elderly.  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  devastating  impact 
that  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  has 
on  the  lives  of  older  Americans.  In  my 
view,  an  effective  anticrime  program 
would  encompass  stiffer  penalities  for 
those  criminals  who  prey  upon  de- 
fenseless older  people  and  more  public 
community  involvement  in  crime  pre- 
vention. However,  this  amendment 
gives  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  coordinate  services  for  the 
elderly  the  opportunity  to  find  cre- 
ative uses  for  the  Federal  dollars  we 
give  them.  Hopefully  this  amendment 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
toward  restoring  a  sense  of  security  in 
our  local  communities  for  our  older 
citizens. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
patterned  after  one  offered  in  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  It  is  an  addition  which  deserves 
to  be  added  to  our  version  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  confu- 
sion that  I  cannot  clarify.  Mr.  Trax- 
LBR,  of  Michigan,  had,  I  believe,  print- 
ed this  amendment  in  the  Record  ear- 
lier this  week  and  had  spoken  to  me 
about  it.  We  had  agreed  to  accept  his 
amendment. 

Is  this  the  same  amendment? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  With  one  small  dif- 
ference. My  amendment  provides  for 
personnel  in  addition  to  the  provision 
for  security  devices. 

Mr.  DAUB.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  it  is  a  different  amendment 
under  a  different  title. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  in  title  III.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Title  III-B. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Could  the  gentle- 
man reference  me  to  the  page  and  to 
the  line  that  he  is  amending? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Yes.  Page  12. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Line  2? 

Mr.  DAUB.  It  would  be  line  3,  with  a 
change  of  paragraph  14,  and  then  at 
line  9,  at  point  12. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  essentially  the  same  as 
mine,  with  one  minor  difference.  I  am 
not  sure  what  kind  of  a  parliamentary 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  as  a 
result  of  that. 

My  amendment  is  to  page  12,  line  2. 

I  just  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  the  amendment. 
We  have  no  problem  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  initiative.  I 
would  certainly  join  with  him  on  his 
fine  amendment.  The  gentleman  will 
find  that  my  amendment  does  just  a 
bit  more  than  his.  I  know  he  will  join 
with  me  in  mine. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Andrews) 
controls  the  time. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Traxler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Andrews  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  as  well  and,  hoping  there  is 
no  collision  course,  will  support  his  ini- 
tiative and  commend  him  for  his  in- 
sight as  well. 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PETRI 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Petri:  Page  7. 
strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  8,  line  10.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $685,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b).  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Older  American.s 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  subsection 
(b).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "parts  B  and 
C  of". 

Page  8,  strike  out  line  12  through  line  15. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
304(a)(1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(a)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "parts  B  and  C  for  fiscal  years 
1979,  1980.  and  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  title  for  each  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "part  B  or  C"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  title". 

Page  8,  line  16.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  8,  line  19.  insert  before  the  period 
the  following:  ",  and  by  striking  out  "parts 
B  and  C"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
title".". 

Page  11.  strike  out  line  3  through  line  14 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sections, 
and  any  references  to  such  sections,  accord- 
ingly). 

Mr.  PETRI  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  create  a  single  au- 
thorization for  all  services  provided  to 
senior  citizens  under  title  III  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  simplify  the  ex- 
isting Federal  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram, eliminate  unnecessary  reporting 
and  paperwork  requirements,  and  to 
increase  program  flexibility  and  co- 
ordination on  the  State  and  local  level. 

Under  existing  law,  the  act  contains 
separate  authorizations  for  social  serv- 
ices (title  IIIB),  congregate  nutrition 
programs  (title  IIIC-I),  and  home-de- 
livered meals  (title  IIIC-II).  Separate 
appropriations  are  made  for  these  au- 
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thorizations  which  are  then  distribut- 
ed to  the  States.  The  problem  is  that 
the  needs  of  senior  citizens  in  the  vari- 
ous States  differ  greatly  and  the  exist- 
ing structure  of  separate  allocations 
has  sometimes  inhibited  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  area  agencies  on  aging 
to  serve  their  elderly  populations. 

The  committee  reported  bill  makes  a 
small,  but  significant  step  toward 
eliminating  the  inflexibility  under  ex- 
isting law  by  permitting  fund  transfers 
between  social  services  and  nutrition 
up  to  20  percent.  Unfortunately,  H.R. 
3046  does  not  address  the  problem  of 
unnecessary  reporting  and  paperwork. 
In  fact,  because  the  20-percent  trans- 
fer provision  would  require  additional 
accounting  and  reporting  require- 
ments, the  paperwork  burden  on  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  would 
increase. 

I  would  expect  this  added  burden 
would  act  as  a  disincentive  in  some 
areas.  My  amendment  would  avoid 
this  unnecessary  expense  by  consoli- 
dating the  title  III  authorizations  into 
a  single  allotment  to  the  States.  With 
these  funds.  States  would  provide  serv- 
ices to  senior  citizens  in  much  the 
same  way  as  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram. One  main  difference,  however, 
would  be  that  coordination  and  effec- 
tiveness would  be  improved.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  for  example,  there  may  be 
funding  available  for  serving  a  certain 
number  of  meals  in  the  congregate  nu- 
trition program,  but  if  there  are  not 
funds  available  for  providing  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  meal  site,  the 
program  will  fail  to  meet  the  most  iso- 
lated, needy  persons.  Social  service 
funding  is  also  used  widely  to  provide 
nutrition-reiatecf  services  such  as 
senior  centers,  homemaker  services, 
home  health  care,  and  information 
and  referral.  Without  these  supportive 
services,  a  nutrition  project  becomes 
little  more  than  a  soup  line. 

One  concern  that  has  been  raised  re- 
garding the  title  III  consolidation  is 
that  some  irresponsible  State  agencies 
on  aging  will  abuse  the  new  flexibility 
granted  under  this  amendment  to  use 
all  or  practically  all  their  funcis  for 
one  social  service,  thus  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  I  do  not  share  this 
concern  for  the  following  reasons: 

Experience  under  the  act  since  1965 
suggests  that  State  and  area  agencies 
on  aging  can  be  trusted  not  to  abuse 
discretion  granted  under  the  act. 

The  existing  recognition  of  priority 
social  services  under  title  IIIB,  as 
amended  by  the  committee  reported 
bill  is  maintained.  Thus,  even  though 
a  transfer  of  all  funds  from  social  serv- 
ices to  nutrition  is  conceptually  possi- 
ble, the  requirement  that  "an  ade- 
quate portion"  of  funds  be  spent  on 
priority  services  would  continue  to  be 
a  restriction  in  State  and  local  discre- 
tion. 

The  Administration  of  Aging  in 
Washington  will  continue  to  have  re- 


sponsibility for  reviewing  State  aging 
plans  and  thus  will  be  able  to  deter  a 
State  from  abusing  its  discretion. 

Consolidation  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  Nations  elderly  population.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

D  1515 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
increase  the  flexibility  of  State  units 
on  aging  and  local  area  agencies  on 
aging:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PETRI.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  that  means  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to,  in  a  time  of  some  budget  re- 
straint, do  a  better  job  of  stretching 
the  dollars  that  are  available  to  meet 
the  needs  as  they  develop  from  area  to 
area  and  State  to  State  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  It  is  also  my  impres- 
sion that,  with  this  increased  discre- 
tion and  flexibility,  local  area  agencies 
and  the  States  themselves  would  be 
better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  their  areas;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PETTRI.  I  think  that  is  right, 
and  less  money  will  be  eaten  up  in 
meeting  sterile  paperwork  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that,  through  this  amend- 
ment, Congress  would  be  reducing  the 
administrative  costs  and  paperwork 
burdens  on  aging  officials  and  increas- 
ing the  effective  use  of  title  III  funds. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  PETRI.  Yes  I  would,  and  I  think 
it  will  mean  more  of  the  funds  we  will 
appropriate  will  go  to  reach  the  people 
we  are  appropriating  the  funds  for, 
the  elderly  people,  rather  than  being 
eaten  up  in  administrative  overhead. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  statement  from  an 
area  agency  on  aging  in  my  State  in 
response  to  a  survey  I  conducted  earli- 
er this  year.  In  that  survey,  I  asked 
aging  offices  whether  they  supported 
the  administration's  proposal  to  con- 
solidate parts  B  and  C  of  title  III  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  Twenty  out 
of  twenty-two  offices  replied  that  they 
supported  this  change— virtually  the 
entire  aging  network  in  my  State.  One 
office  said  specifically: 

It  would  allow  us  the  opportunity  to  allo- 
cate what  we  think  should  be  going  for  nv.- 
trition.  not  what  someone  in  Washington 
thinks  they  should  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  I  commend  him  for  offering  it 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  thank  the  g'^ntleman. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  again,  as  I 
did  during  general  debate,  I  would 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  sensitivity,  his  concern,  and 
his  involvement  in  the  development  of 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  He  has  made  a  major 
and  positive  contribution. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  language 
sought  here  is  a  case  of  good  intention 
and  bad  impact.  Let  me  be  very  specif- 
ic. What  we  are  talking  about  is  bring- 
ing together  three  categories,  congre- 
gate meals  of  the  type  that  are  served 
in  the  senior  centers  or  at  meal  sites; 
second,  homebound  meals;  and  third, 
other  services.  On  the  surface  it  looks 
fine,  but  what  is  the  impact? 

I  found,  as  commissioner  on  aging  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  that  without 
the  earmarking  for  homebound  meals, 
the  money  simply  would  not  go  in  that 
direction.  The  money  would  end  up  in 
the  congregate  sites.  They  are  larger. 
They  are  more  populous,  more  popu- 
lar with  the  mayors  and  selectmen, 
and  therefore,  in  that  effect  they  are 
good,  but  there  are  other  purposes  to 
be  served.  If  we  do  not  earmark  for 
homebound  meals  my  concern  is  that 
the  thrust  for  home  services  of  the 
type  referred  to  by  President  Reagan 
in  his  Presidential  press  conference  of 
a  week  ago  simply  will  not  develop.  If 
the  meals  are  not  earmarked  for 
homebound,  they  are  not  going  to  go 
to  homebound.  If  you  do  not  have  the 
meals,  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
home  health  care  and  you,  therefore, 
are  going  to  force,  in  my  judgment  as 
a  former  commissioner  of  these  pro- 
grams, more  people  into  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals. 

So.  it  has  that  negative  effect. 
Second,  you  eliminate  the  thrust  of 
other  services  at  the  meal  site.  Why  is 
that  significant?  Meal  sites  are  impor 
tant,  but  so  is  health  screeninr  so  is 
medical  service,  so  is  transportation,  so 
is  medicare  counseling,  so  is  advice  on 
social  security.  Again,  if  you  lump 
those  other  services,  social  services,  if 
you  will,  into  one  pot.  those  services, 
in  my  judgment,  are  not  going  to  be 
there. 

So,  the  amendment  on  the  face  of  it 
is  positive,  it  is  attractive  in  a  period  of 
consolidation,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  administrative  costs  in 
the  aging  network  are  low.  The  pro- 
grams are  run  mostly  at  the  regional 
and  local  level.  We  are  not  looking  at  a 
high  percentage,  but  what  we  do  here 
is  to  take  away,  in  my  judgment,  a 
commitment  to  the  development  of 
home-bound  services  and  an  elimina- 
tion of  those  other  services  that  make 
congregate  meals  more  than  a  good 
meal,  as  important  as  that  is. 

For  these  significant  reasons  I  think 
the  amendment  would  detract  from  a 
good  act,  and  therefore  I  oppose  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 
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words,  and  I  rise  In  strong  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut.  One 
of  the  problems  with  block  grant  ap- 
proaches is  that  you  never  know  what 
they  are  really  going  to  do  with  the 
money,  and  so  we  do  not  know,  for  ex- 
ample, if  those  people  who  must  reside 
at  home,  who  are  people  who  are  in 
terrific  need  of  ambulatory  care,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  need  to  have 
that  meal  coming  to  their  homes  be- 
cause maybe  they  are  invalids,  would 
even  be  able  to  participate  any  longer 
in  the  program,  because  this  would  be 
optional.  The  plsuiners  on  the  local 
level  could  decide  what  they  wanted  to 
do  with  the  variety  of  specified  pro- 
grams that  this  act  has. 

I  just  want  to  tell  the  Members  that 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  because 
we  are  seeing— we  are  seeing— let  us  be 
honest  about  it,  that  our  most  vulner- 
able people  like  those  who  live  on 
social  security,  and  the  poorest  people 
who  live  on  social  security,  like  the 
ones  who  partake  of  the  minimum 
benefit,  are  the  ones  who  are  really 
getting  their  kinds  of  income  and  serv- 
ices decreased  the  most.  I  want  this 
committee  to  know  that  if  we  accept 
this  amendment,  I  will  really  bet  that 
the  people  who  really  lose  these  serv- 
ices and  the  people  who  really  lose  the 
health  care  and  the  meals,  and  so 
forth,  are  the  ones  who  are  our  poor- 
est elderly.  Frankly,  most  of  them 
happen  to  be  women  between  70  and 
90  years  old.  I  perceive  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous amendment,  and  I  hope  it  is 
solidly  rejected. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  objections  to  this  amendment  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  those 
who  are  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  are  antagonistic  to 
the  needs  of  the  aged.  I  ju.st  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  true.  I  think  that 
those  at  the  area  and  local  level  who 
administer  these  programs  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  the 
poor,  and  are  trying  in  their  best  way 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Now.  these  separate,  narrow,  cate- 
gorical programs,  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  we  in  Washington  know 
better  how  to  assess  the  needs  of  each 
local  and  community  level  and  how  to 
allocate  the  funds  for  those  needs. 
Again,  I  think  this  assumption  is  false. 
I  think  the  local  administrators  can 
assess  the  needs  of  the  poor,  can  allo- 
cate the  resources  in  a  better  fashion 
than  we  of  the  Congress  or  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

So,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  It  continues  all  of  the  pro- 
grams currently  within  the  law.  It 
does  not  diminish  the  funds  available. 


but  actually  will  make  more  funds 
available  for  the  delivery  of  services 
by  rfeducing  the  cost  of  the  overhead, 
reducing  the  paperwork,  and  will  allow 
each  of  the  local  area  administrations 
to  design  a  program  uniquely  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  and 
the  elderly  in  their  local  areas. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  a 
minute.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  think  those  are  who  want  to 
see  the  elderly  people  of  this  country 
get  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  pro- 
vided to  them.  This  amendment,  al- 
though offered  undoubtedly  in  good 
faith  and  with  good  intentions,  weak- 
ens the  present  law  and  makes  condi- 
tions less  desirable,  less  meaningful 
for  the  elderly  than  they  are  under 
present  law.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
not  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  with  some  hes- 
itancy speak  against  the  amendment.  I 
have  such  respect  for  its  propounder 
that  I  regret  to  do  so,  but  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  a  harmful  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  a  destructive  amend- 
ment, and  I  know  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  either.  But,  there  are  problems 
with  it,  and  may  I  say  that  at  one 
point  it  is  my  understanding— well,  I 
know— the  administration  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  in  favor  of 
some  further  flexibility  given  to  local 
authorities  in  terms  of  using  certain 
moneys  provided  in  each  of  these 
three  sections,  perhaps  to  be  taken 
from  there  and  put  elsewhere. 

So  we  did  that.  We  have  in  the  bill 
for  the  first  time,  there  has  been  no 
flexibility  until  now.  We  agreed  to  a  20 
percent  local  discretion  flexibility 
which  is  in  the  present  act.  and  since 
that  time  let  me  share  with  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  heard  no  objection 
to  the  current  bill  in  this  regard  from 
the  administration,  from  any  State 
agency,  from  any  area  agency,  from 
any  local  program.  I  know  of  no  one 
other  than  the  two  gentlemen— three 
gentlemen  I  believe,  who  have  spoken 
for  it,  who  want  this. 

The  problem  is  this,  and  if  I  may.  I 
say  this  especially  to  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
for  whom  I  have  such  great  respect, 
and  in  terms  of  the  remarks  he  made 
today  giving  the  local  authority— it  is 
like  the  joke  about  LeRoy  saying,  "I 
don't  want  the  ball."  These  local 
people  are  put  under  tremendous  pres- 
sures because  in  many  areas  they  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  feed  those 
who  are  knocking  on  the  door  at  the 
congregate  site.  They  can  feed  that 
person  much  cheaper  than  they  can 


get  the  necessary  vehicle  and  driver 
and  go  away  from  the  site,  perhaps 
many  miles,  to  someone  who  is  shut 
in,  who  is  much  more  deserving  per- 
haps. They  make  that  decision  still, 
but  that  costs  more.  So,  just  the  poli- 
tics of  it  are  such  that  it  is  hard  to 
turn  away  a  person  at  the  door.  They 
could  feed  perhaps  20  of  them  for 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  deliver 
that  one  meal  and  health  service  out 
to  that  shut-in  person. 

So,  I  do  not  think  these  local  people 
want  the  authority.  It  puts  too  much 
local  pressure  on  them  to  serve  more 
people  and  hence  not  serve  those  who 
are  further  away.  I  think  this  could  be 
very  harmful  from  that  point.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  is  for  it  except  the  dis- 
tinguished three  or  four  gentlemen, 
and  I  urge  the  committee  to  not 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Petri). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COLEMAN 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman: 
Page  14,  line  12,  insert  before  "and"  the  fol- 
lowing: "projects  to  improve  transportation 
systems  for  the  rural  elderly,". 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  This 
amendment  adds  Improved  transporta- 
tion systems  for  the  rural  elderly  to 
the  list  of  eligible  demonstration 
projects  funded  by  the  Commissioner 
under  title  rv.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  strongly  encourage 
the  Commissioner  to  fund  demonsta- 
tion  projects  which  can  be  replicated 
by  local  transportation  projects  serv- 
ing the  elderly.  The  amendment  has 
no  effect  on  the  authorization  for  title 
IV. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  representing  a 
large  portion  of  rural  north  Missouri.  I 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  severe 
lack  of  adequate  public  transportation 
in  small  towns  and  rural  areas.  During 
the  96th  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  in  Kansas  City  focusing 
exclusively  on  the  transportation 
problems  of  elderly  persons.  Among 
the  findings  of  the  hearing  were  the 
following: 

That  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
almost  uniformly  are  not  served  by 
adequate  public  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Steadily  rising  costs  of  owning  and 
operating  a  car  have  led  an  increasing 
number  of  the  rural  elderly  to  give  up 
or  severely  limit  driving  their  private 
cars. 

Increasingly,  older  people  want  to 
stay  in  their  own  homes  in  their  own 
communities  rather  than  move  to 
more  urbanized  areas  or  nursing 
homes.  Providing  adequate  transporta- 
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tion  in  rural  areas  thus  can  actually 
reduce  Government  expenditures  by 
reducing  the  number  of  people  urmec- 
essarily  going  into  nursing  homes  or 
into  other  forms  of  institutionalized 
care. 

The  forced  isolation  of  many  rural 
elderly  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
their  mental  well-being.  Providing 
transportation  to  enable  isolated  eld- 
erly persons  to  maintain  friendships, 
participate  in  senior  center  social  serv- 
ices, and  remain  active  in  their  com- 
munities can  thus  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  lives  of  isolated  elderly  persons. 

These  findings  convinced  me  that 
transportation  should  continue  to  be  a 
high  priority  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  Visits  with  a  number  of 
transportation  providers,  including  the 
Older  Americans  Transportation  Serv- 
ice and  Metropolitan  Dial-a-Ride  in 
the  Kansas  City  area,  have  convinced 
me  that  demonstration  projects  are 
needed.  Such  demonstration  projects 
can  help  existing  programs  improve 
their  services  and  can  serve  to  encour- 
age communities  without  transporta- 
tion systems  for  older  Americans  to  es- 
tablish them. 

Among  the  problems  in  rural  elderly 
transportation,  is  one  that  I  especially 
hope  would  be  addressed  in  demon- 
stration projects  funded  under  this 
amendment.  The  problem  is  how  to 
improve  coordination  of  services. 
Transportation  services  for  the  rural 
elderly  are  often  limited  by  extreme 
specialization  of  the  transit  provider. 
In  other  words,  an  organization  may 
provide  one  tjrpe  of  transit  service  to  a 
small  population  for  a  limited  purpose, 
but  may  never  consider  offering  other 
services  to  other  populations.  This  re- 
sults in  downtime  or  ineffective  use  of 
transit  vehicles.  Coordinating  efforts 
among  transportation  providers  would 
be  one  solution  to  the  problem  of 
maximally  utilizing  available  transpor- 
tation resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

D  1530 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
side  has  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  TRAXLER 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traxler:  Page 
12,  softer  line  2,  insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
paragraphs  accordingly): 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "including"; 


(B)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "designed"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  (ID";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (Hi)  to  prevent  unlawful  entry 
into  residences  of  older  individuals,  through 
the  installation  of  security  devices  and 
through  structural  modifications  or  alter- 
ations of  such  residences:  and  (B)  the  provi- 
sion of  security  personnel  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  and  monitoring 
security  systems  and  for  otherwise  provid- 
ing security  against  unlawful  entry  into  resi- 
dences of  older  individuals;". 

Mr.  TRAXLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  was 
printed  in  yesterday's  Record,  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  {gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  makes  two  simple  changes 
that  are  designed  to  help  protect  older 
Americans  from  illegal  breakins.  It 
would  allow  title  III  part  B  social  serv- 
ices funds  to  be  used  to  strengthen  se- 
curity in  senior  housing  through  the 
installation  of  security  devices  and  by 
providing  for  security  persoimel  to 
monitor  security  systems  and  other- 
wise protect  the  residents  from  unlaw- 
ful entry. 

We  hear  more  and  more  about 
senior  citizens  being  the  victims  of 
crime.  The  rise  of  crime  against  older 
persons  has  had  a  devastating  effect. 
In  all  too  many  cases,  the  fear  of 
crime  has  made  older  persons  prison- 
ers in  their  own  homes,  and  for  many 
the  fear  does  not  subside  once  they 
are  inside.  Crime,  and  the  fear  of 
crime,  is  a  greater  problem  in  some 
areas  than  in  others,  but  nonetheless, 
it  is  a  growing  problem  for  older 
Americans.  It  is  certainly  a  problem 
which  should  Ije  of  concern  to  this 
Congress. 

By  this  amendment,  I  am  not  man- 
dating that  funds  be  spent  for  these 
purposes,  but  I  am  allowing  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  use  social  services 
funds  for  security  purposes  if  they 
conclude  that  providing  for  this  pro- 
tection is  one  of  the  area's  high  prior- 
ities. For  example,  in  some  areas  gen- 
eral police  protection,  and  even  securi- 
ty guards  for  senior  housing  complex- 
es, have  suffered  personnel  reductions 
because  of  the  elimination  of  CETA 
public  service  jobs.  In  such  cases,  older 
Americans  are  being  denied  the  pro- 
tection against  crime  that  they  either 
used  to  have  or  have  long  been  in  need 
of.  Breakins  have  occurred  and  many 
older  persons  no  longer  feel  safe  even 
within  their  homes.  This  is  a  tragic  sit- 
uation. 

My  amendment  would  enable  area 
agencies  to  respond  to  critical  needs 
for  security  devices  (such  as  locks  or 
alarm  systems)  and  security  personnel 
for  senior  complexes  so  that  older  in- 


dividuals may  at  least  feel  safe  within 
their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  amendment  does  not  au- 
thorize any  increase  in  funding  levels, 
it  does  not  create  any  new  program, 
and  it  does  not  mandate  that  any 
funds  be  used  for  security  purposes 
over  other  priority  needs.  It  simply 
allows  area  agencies  to  devote  social 
services  funds  to  security  needs  if  the 
agencies  determine  it  is  a  priority 
within  its  own  area. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that 
area  agencies  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
security  needs  of  seniors  and  I  hope 
that  my  amendment  will  receive  the 
support  of  memt>ers  of  the  Education 
and  Lalxtr  Committee  and  of  this 
entire  House. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for  bringing  this 
problem  to  my  attention  and  suggest- 
ing this  amendment.  I  hope  it  becomes 
law. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thanK 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Congressman  Traxler's  amendment 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  which 
would  allow  area  agencies  on  aging  to 
use  funds  to  acquire  security  devices 
for  individual  homes  and  senior  citi- 
zen's centers  to  hire  security  personnel 
for  senior  citizen's  centers. 

There  is  no  question  that  incidents 
of  crime  are  on  the  rise  across  our 
Nation.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement that  older  Americans  are 
the  most  common  victims  of  senseless 
robberies  and  violent  muggings.  One 
out  of  five  elderly  who  live  in  public 
housing  can  expect  to  be  attacked. 
The  likelihood  of  victimization  is  as 
high  for  older  Americans  who  live 
alone. 

Crime  against  one  of  the  most  wl- 
nerable  sectors  of  our  society— senior 
citizens — is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Rather,  crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  is 
a  potential  threat  to  all  Older  Ameri- 
cans. It  crosses  political,  socioeconom- 
ic, and  cultural  boundaries. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  as  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  intro- 
duced and  had  adopted  public  housing 
anticrime  amendments  to  the  1980 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act.  This  is  the  only  national  crime 
prevention  program  that  addresses  the 
unconscionable  crime  rate  in  public 
housing  estates.  This  program  was 
supposed  to  combine  Federal  intra- 
gency  cooperation  with  local  contribu- 
tions; $10  million  is  available.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  record  aLnd  as  an 
aside  to  my  support  of  Congressman 
Traxler's  admirable  effort  to  assist 
the  older  Americans  of  this  Nation, 
the  Secretary  of  HUD   has  not  yet 
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chosen    to    spend    1    penny    of    the 
moneys  provided. 

As  reprehensible  as  I  find  this  non- 
action which  so  unfairly  impacts  on 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  elderly  who 
reside  in  federally  assisted  housing,  I 
enthusiastically  support  and  ask  all 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  amendment 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Our  en- 
dorsement of  this  provision  will  not 
only  provide  peace  of  mind  for  thou- 
sands of  senior  citizens,  but  also  may 
serve  to  send  a  message  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  all  of  our  elder- 
ly must  be  protected  including  those 
who  reside  in  public  housing  estates. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar)  for  her  fine  statement, 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  her  support. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  tre- 
mendous support  she  has  demonstrat- 
ed for  America's  seniors. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Not  only  do  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment  but  I  appreciate  its 
specificity  and  commend  him  for  his 
intention.  As  I  know  my  colleague  re- 
calls, the  elimination  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
moneys  makes  this  particular  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  my  amendment  just 
passed,  v/hich  I  think  we  agree  are  mu- 
tually compatible  and  not  exclusive, 
even  more  important. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
good  work  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  him  in  adopting  this  amend- 
ment to  the  act. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Daub)  for  his  statement,  and  he 
certainly  is  totally  correct.  The 
amendments  are  compatible  and  not 
exclusive.  I  trust  the  conferees  will 
agree  on  them,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  endorsement. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.# 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Trax- 
LER),  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Prom  the  colloquy  that  I  heard  ear- 
lier on  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  Daub),  it  sounded  as  though 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Traxler)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Traxler  amendment  and  the  Daub 
amendment  were  identical.  Now.  are 
we  adopting  two  amendments  that  do 
the  same  thing,  or  was  the  gentleman 
possibly  mistaken  during  the  earlier 
colloquy? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  was  mistaken.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  have  a  copy  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  I  was  basing  my 
statement  on  his  remarks. 

The  amendments  are  compatible; 
they  are  not  exclusive.  The  gentleman 
and  I  both  understand  that  we  have  a 
mutual  concern  and  have  sought  dif- 
ferent solutions  for  it  and  they  track 
perfectly  together.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  clarifi- 
cation for  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Traxler). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  we  are 
coming  close  to  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, and  I  would  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  commit- 
tee for  the  work  they  have  done  in  a 
bipartisan  fashion. 

I  know  also  that  in  one  section  of 
the  bill,  section  2069,  we  are  proposing 
a  new  distribution  of  funds,  and  while 
I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  change  that.  I  would  point  out 
that  it  would  have  the  impact  in  about 
19  States,  including  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, of  potentially  reducing  fund- 
ing under  that  approach. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  who  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  job,  knowing  that 
we  are  going  to  conference,  that  I 
would  hope  he  will  work  with  States 
like  Connecticut  and  the  administra- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  as  we  move  for- 
ward, no  one  State  is  penalized  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Rahall.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3046)  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  279,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  rea:«ing  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  379,  nays 
4,  not  voting  50.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  329] 
YEAS-379 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

/inderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 


dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 


Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson     - 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Haiisen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Hendon 

Mikulski 

Shannon 

Hertel 

Miller  (CA) 

Sharp 

Hightower 

Miller  (OH) 

Shaw 

Hiler 

Mineta 

Shelby 

Holland 

Minish 

Shumway 

Hollenbeck 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Shuster 

Holt 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Siljander 

Hopkins 

MoaJcley 

Skeen 

Horton 

Molinari 

Skelton 

Hoyer 

Montgomery 

Smith  (AL) 

Hubbard 

Moore 

Smith  (lA) 

Huckaby 

Moorhead 

Smith  (NE) 

Hughes 

Morrison 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hunter 

Mottl 

Smith  (OR) 

Hutto 

Murphy 

Smith  (PA) 

Hyde 

Murtha 

Snowe 

Ireland 

Napier 

Snyder 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

Solarz 

Jeffords 

Neal 

Solomon 

Jeffries 

Nelligan 

Spence 

Jenkins 

Nelson 

St  Germain 

Johnston 

Nichols 

Stangeland 

Jones  lOK) 

Nowak 

Stanton 

Jones  (TN) 

O'Brien 

SUrk 

Kastenmeier 

Oakar 

Staton 

Kazen 

ObersUr 

Stenholm 

Kemp 

Obey 

Stokes 

Kildee 

Ottinger 

Stratton 

Kogovsek 

Panetta 

Studds 

Kramer 

Parris 

Stump 

LaPalce 

Pashayan 

Swift 

lAgomarsino 

Patman 

Synar 

Lantos 

Patterson 

Tauke 

Leach 

Pease 

Tauzin 

Leath 

Pepper 

Taylor 

LeBoutillier 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Lee 

Petri 

Traxler 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Trible 

Leiand 

Pickle 

Udall 

Lent 

Porter 

Vander  Jagt 

Levitas 

Price 

Vento 

Lewis 

Pursell 

Volkmer 

Livingston 

Rahall 

Walgren 

LoefHer 

Railsback 

Walker 

Long (LA) 

Rangel 

Washington 

Long  (MD) 

Ratchford 

Watkins 

Lowery  (CA) 

Regula 

Waxman 

Lowry  (WA) 

Rhodes 

Weaver 

Lujan 

Richmond 

Weber  (MN) 

Luken 

Rinaldo 

Weiss 

Lundine 

Ritter 

White 

Lungren 

Roberts  (KS) 

Whitehurst 

Madigan 

Roberts  (SD) 

Whitley 

Markey 

Robinson 

Whittaker 

Marks 

Rodino 

Whitten 

Marlenee 

Roe 

Williams  (MT) 

Marriott 

Roemer 

Wilson 

Martin  (ID 

Rogers 

Winn 

Martin  (NO 

Rose 

Wirth 

Martin  (NY) 

Rosenthal 

Wolf 

Matsui 

Rostenkowski 

Wolpe 

Mavroules 

Roukema 

WorUey 

Mazzoli 

Roybal 

Wright 

McClory 

Russo 

Wyden 

McColIum 

Sabo 

Yates 

MeCurdy 

Savage 

Yatron 

McDade 

Sawyer 

Young  (AK) 

McEwen 

Scheuer 

Young (FL) 

McGrath 

Schneider 

Young  (MO) 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

Zablocki 

McKinney 

Seiberling 

Zeferetti 

Mica 

Sensenbrenner 

Michel 

Shamansky 
NAYS-4 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Crane.  Philip 

McDonald 

NOT  VOTING- 

50 

AuCoin 

Poley 

Oxley 

Beard 

Garcia 

Paul 

Bedell 

Ginn 

Pritchard 

Biaggi 

Goldwater 

Quillen 

Boiling 

Hagedom 

Reuss 

Bowen 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roth 

Brown  (OH) 

Hillis 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Howard 

Rudd 

Chisholm 

Jones  (NO 

Santini 

Clay 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Daschle 

Latta 

Schumer 

Dicks 

Lot  I 

Simon 

Doman 

Mattox 

Wampler 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Weber  (OH) 

Early 

Moffett 

Williams  (OH) 

Edwards  (AL) 
Pish 

Mollohan 
Myers 

Wylie 

a  1545 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Schulze. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.   Jones  of  North   Carolina   with   Mr. 
Rousselot. 
Mr.  Daschle  with  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Lett. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Hillis. 
Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Hagedom. 
Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr.  Han-sen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Pish  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  Rudd  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Schumer  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 279.  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1086)  to 
extend  and  revise  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  OFrERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1086)  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill.  H.R.  3046.  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older    Americans    Act    Amendments    of 
1981-. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(3)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3002(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  'the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, "  after 
"Samoa,". 

ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
201(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3011(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Office  of". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3011(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Commissioner"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein  the  following:  "under  section  202 
(including  policymaking,  programmatic,  re- 
gional, fiscal,  administrative,  and  personnel 
responsibilities)". 


FUNCTIONS  OF  COMMISSIONER 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  202  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3012)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
missioner". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3012(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administration"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"education  and  training  services  (including" 
after  "hospitalization.",  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "training,",  and  by  inserting  a  closing 
parenthetical  mark  after    education"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  achieve  coordination  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  assisted  by  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination  of 
information  relevant  to  older  individuals": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (12)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit":  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (16)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "nonprofit". 

federal  AGENCY  CONSULTATION 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3013(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  and 
"(12)  the  Adult  Education  Act.". 

NATIONAL  information  AND  RESOtTRCE 
CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR  THE  AGING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3011  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  204.  and  by 
redesignating  section  205  through  section 
214  as  section  204  through  section  213.  re- 
spectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sub- 
section (a),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  thereof: 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  thereof: 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (5). 

(2)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  subsection 
(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  208" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  207". 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in 
section  6(a).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "but 
not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  least  quarter- 
ly". 

(b)  Section  204(g)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  March  31.  1982.". 

(c)  Section  204(h)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a).  is  amended  by  insertinfe  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  sums 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984". 

ADmNISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6<a).  is  amended  by  striliing  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  and  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(b)  and  subsection  (c).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a)  and  in  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "to  the  Commissioner"  after  "appro- 
priated". 

APPLICATIOH  OP  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  9.  Section  210(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a),  is  amended  by  strllcing  out  '.  and 
of  title  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1977 
(Public  Law  95-134;  91  Stat.  1164),". 

CONTRACTIHG  AND  GRANT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  10.  Section  212  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 6(a),  is  amended  by  striliing  out  ". 
where  such  organization"  and  -all  that  fol- 
lows through  "such  contract". 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  (XKJPERATION 

Sec.  11.  Section  301(b)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3021(b)(2)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Department  of 
Education."  after  "cooperation  of". 

DEFINITIONS  FOR  TITLE  III 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  302(3)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3022(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Social  Security 
Act,"  the  last  place  it  appears  therein  the 
following:  "any  category  of  institutions  reg- 
ulated by  a  State  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1616(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(for  purposes  of  section  307(a)(12)).". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  education  and  training 
service'  means  a  social  service  designed  to 
assist  older  individuals  to  better  cope  with 
their  economic,  health,  and  personal  needs 
through  services  such  as  consumer  educa- 
tion, continuing  education,  health  educa- 
tion, preretirement  education,  financial 
planning,  and  other  education  and  training 
services  which  will  advance  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  POR  TITLE 
III  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following:  ", 
$306,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,"  and  by  striking 
out  "social"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"senior  centers  and  supportive". 

(b)  Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following:  ", 
$319,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,". 

(c)  Section  303(b)(2)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following:  ", 
$60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,". 

allotment:  federal  share 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(a)(1)) 


is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second 
place  it  appears  therein,  and  by  inserting 
"1982,  1983,  and  1984,"  after  "1981,". 

(b)  Section  304(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(dMl)(B))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "years", 
and  by  inserting  "1982,  1983,  and  1984," 
after  "1981,". 

AREA  PLANS 

Sec.  15.  Section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3026(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  least  50  per- 
cent" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  ade- 
quate proportion". 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  307(a)(13)(A)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(13(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  conuna,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  may  be  made  available  to  handi- 
capped or  disabled  individuals  who  have  not 
attained  60  years  of  age  but  who  reside  in 
senior  citizen  centers  at  which  congregate 
nutrition  services  are  provided". 

(b)  Section  307(a)(13)(B)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(13)(B)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(B)  such  plan  shall  give  primary  consider- 
ation to  the  provision  of  meals  in  a  congre- 
gate setting,  except  that  each  area  agency 
(i)  shall  have  authority  to  award  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  to  organiza- 
tions for  the  provision  of  home  delivered 
meals  to  older  individuals  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subpart  2  of  part  C, 
based  upon  a  determination  of  need  made 
by  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  en- 
tered into  under  this  title,  without  requiring 
that  such  organizations  also  provide  meals 
to  older  individuals  in  a  congregate  setting: 
and  (ii)  shall,  in  awarding  such  funds,  select 
such  organizations  in  a  manner  which  com- 
plies with  the  provisions  oi  subparagraph 
(H);". 

(c)  Section  307(a)(13)(CMii))  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(13)(C)(ii))  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  and  access  to  such  meals  when  the  use  of 
such  charges  for  access  is  deemed  appropri- 
ate" before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

(d)  Section  307(a)(13)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a)(13))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (G)  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H)  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (I)  there- 
of. 

(e)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  thereof; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (16)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (18);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

(16)  provide  that  area  agencies  on  aging 
may  enter  into  grants  and  contracts  with 
providers  of  education  and  training  services 
which  can  demonstrate  the  experience  or 
capacity  to  provide  such  services  (except 
that  such  contract  authority  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent, 
or  in  such  amounts,  as  are  provided  in  ap- 
proporations  Acts); 

"(17)  provide  assurances  that,  if  a  substan- 
tial number  of  the  older  individuals  residing 
in  any  planning  and  service  area  in  the 


State  are  of  limited  English-speaking  abili- 
ty, then  the  SUte  will  require  the  area 
agency  on  aging  for  each  such  planning  and 
service  area— 

"(A)  to  utilize,  in  the  delivery  of  outreach 
services  under  section  306(a)(2)(A),  the  serv- 
ices of  workers  who  are  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  predominant  number  of 
such  older  individuals  who  are  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability;  and 

"(B)  to  designate  an  individual  employed 
by  the  area  agency  on  aging,  or  available  to 
such  area  agency  on  aging  on  a  full-time 
basis,  whose  responsibilities  will  include— 

"(i)  taking  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  counseling  assistance  is 
made  available  to  such  older  individuals 
who  are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
in  order  to  assist  such  older  individuals  in 
participating  in  programs  and  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act;  and 

"(ii)  providing  guidance  to  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  delivery  of  social  services  under 
the  area  plan  involved  to  enable  such  indi- 
viduals to  be  aware  of  cultural  sensitivities 
and  to  effectively  take  into  account  linguis- 
tic and  cultural  differences;  and". 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
AND  NUTRITION  SERVICES 

Sec.  17.  Section  308(b)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3028(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  with  respect  to  funds  received 
under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303.  a  State  may  elect  to  transfer 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  between  pro- 
grams under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title, 
for  use  as  the  State  considers  appropriate. 
The  SUte  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
any  such  election.". 

AVAILABILITY  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
311(a)(4)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030a(a)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six". 

(b)  Section  311(b)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030a(b)(l))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1984". 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  321(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030d(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "continuing  education,": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "Including"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "designed"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  (ii)";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  (ill)  to  prevent  imlawful  entry 
Into  residences  of  older  Individuals,  through 
the  Installation  of  security  devices  and 
through  structural  modifications  or  alter- 
ations of  such  residences;  and  (B)  the  provi- 
sion of  security  personnel  who  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  and  monitoring 
security  systems  and  for  otherwise  provid- 
ing security  against  unlawful  entry  Into  resi- 
dences of  older  individuals;". 

(3)  by  strlkmg  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11)  thereof; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (15);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(12)  education  and  training  services; 


"(13)  a  program,  to  be  known  as  'Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services',  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  60  years  of  age  or  older  In  one  or 
more  of  the  following  areas:  (A)  develop- 
ment and  provision  of  new  volunteer  serv- 
ices; (B)  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
employment,  housing,  legal,  consumer, 
transportation,  and  other  services;  (C)  stim- 
ulation and  creation  of  additional  services 
and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and  deficien- 
cies in  presently  existing  services  and  pro- 
grams; and  (D)  such  other  services  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  are  necessary 
or  especially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  poor  and  to  assu  -e  them  greater 
self-sufficiency; 

"(14)  crime  prevention  services  and  victim 
assistance  programs  for  older  Individuals; 
or". 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  title  III  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3030d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Social" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Senior  (Cen- 
ters AND  Supportive". 

REVISION  OF  TRAINING,  RESEARCH,  AND  DISCRE- 
'    TIONARY  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3031  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE       IV-TRAINING.       RESEARCH, 

AND      DISCRETIONARY      PROJECTS 

AND  PROGRAMS 

"Part  A— Education  and  Training 

"TRAINING  AND  RECRUITING  PERSONNEL  FOR 
THE  FIELD  OF  AGING 

"Sec.  411.  The  Conunissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution,  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  recruiting  persons  to  enter 
the  field  of  aging,  training  volunteers  and 
persons  employed  In  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment In  the  field  of  aging  (Including 
such  stipends  to  persons  participating  in 
training  programs  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  appropriate),  technical  assistance,  and 
other  activities  related  to  such  training. 

"MULTIDISCIPLINARY  CENTERS  OF 
GERONTOLOGY 

"Sec.  412.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology,  and  ger- 
ontology centers  of  special  emphasis. 
"Part  B— Research,  Demonstrations,  and 
Other  Activities 
"research  and  development  projects 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization.  Institution,  or  Individual  to 
support  research  and  development  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  evaluation  of 
the  results  of  such  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  concerning  research 
findings,  demonstration  results,  and  other 
materials  developed  in  connection  with  ac- 
tivities assisted  under  this  title,  and  con- 
ducting of  conferences  and  other  meetings 
for  purposes  of  exchange  of  information 
and  other  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

"demonstration  projects 

"Sec.  422.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  agency  or  nonprofit 
private  organization,  and  may  enter  into 


contracts  with  any  agency  or  organization 
to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing 
or  operating  model  projects  to  demonstrate 
methods  to  improve  or  expand  services  to  or 
otherwise  promote  the  well-being  of  older 
individuals.  Such  projects  may  Include 
projects  for  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  systems  of  social  services, 
community  long-term  care  for  older  individ- 
uals, projects  to  meet  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  individuals  (including  weath- 
erization  improvements),  projects  to  Im- 
prove transportation  systems  for  the  rural 
elderly,  and  other  priority  projects  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Commissioner. 

"SPECIAL  projects  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  LONG- 
TERM  CARE 

"Sec.  423.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  may— 

"(A)  make  grants  to  selected  State  agen- 
cies, designated  under  section  305(a)(1),  and, 
in  consultation  with  State  agencies,  selected 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  under  sec- 
tion 305(a)(2)(A),  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit organizations;  and 

"(B)  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution  (except  that 
such  contract  authority  shall  be  effective 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in 
such  amounts,  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tions Acts);  to  support  the  development  of 
comprehensive,  coordinated  systems  of  com- 
munity long-term  care  for  older  Individuals, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  services  de- 
signed to  support  alternatives  to  institution- 
al living  and  the  assessment  of  need,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  of  care,  and  the  referral 
of  Individuals.  In  the  delivery  of  long-term 
care  services.  Including  nonlnstitutional  and 
institutional  services,  where  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  program  (Including  startup  cost)  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  3  years,  except  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  direct  serv- 
ices which  are  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  title  XVIII,  title  XIX,  or  title  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(3)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  provide  a  full  continuum  of  services. 
Such  services  may  include  adult  day  health 
care;  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  service 
effectiveness;  supported  living  in  public  and 
private  nonprofit  housing;  family  respite 
services;  preventive  health  services;  home 
health,  homemaker,  and  other  rehabilita- 
tive and  maintenance  in-home  services;  serv- 
ices provided  by  geriatric  health  mainte- 
nance organizations;  and  other  services 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  are  ap- 
propriate, and  which,  at  a  minimum,  pro- 
vide for  identification  and  assessment  of  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  older  individuals,  re- 
ferral of  such  individuals  to  the  appropriate 
services,  and  follow-up  and  evaluation  of  the 
continued  appropriateness  of  such  services 
with  provision  for  re-referral  as  appropriate. 

"(b)(1)  In  making  grants  to  States  under 
this  section,  preference  shall  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants which  demonstrate  that— 

"(A)  adequate  State  standards  have  been 
developed  to  ensure  the  quality  of  services 
provided; 

"(B)  the  State  has  made  a  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  program  assisted  under  this 
section  with  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  both  such  agencies; 

"(C)  the  State  will  develop  plans  to  fi- 
nance the  comprehensive  program  assisted 
under  this  section;  and 

"(D)  the  State  agency  has  a  plan  for  state- 
wide or  designated  regions  of  the  State  con- 


taining provisions  designed  to  maximize 
access  by  older  individuals  to  long-term  care 
services. 

"(2)  In, awarding  grants  to  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  agencies  and  organizations 
under  this  section,  preference  shall  be  given 
to  applicants  that  possess  the  capability  to 
establish  community-based  long-term  care 
programs  and  demonstrate  that  a  need 
exists  for  the  establisiiment  of  such  pro- 
grams in  the  area  to  be  served. 

"(3)  Agencies  and  organizations  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  establish  procedures 
for  evaluating  the  program  assisted  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  persons  receiving  assistance,  the 
feasibility  of  the  administrative  model  used 
for  comprehensive  coordination  of  services 
including  coordination  with  other  local  pro- 
grams, and  the  comparative  costs  and  qual- 
ity of  services  provided,  and  shall  submit 
such  evaluation  to  the  Commissioner  on  a 
periodic  basis. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  involve  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  In 
order  to  assure  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  and  to  avoid  duplication  and  shall  in- 
clude the  annual  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
quired by  section  207,  a  report  on  the 
impact  of  grants  made,  or  contracts  entered 
into,  on  the  experiences  of  grantees  and 
contractors  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  and  on  the  comparative  bene- 
fits and  cosiB  of  projects  assisted  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  used 
to  support  programs  equitably  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

•'Sec.  424.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Center  for  Studies  of  the  Mental  Health  of 
the  Aging,  may  make  grants  to,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  for  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion (except  that  such  contract  authority 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts).  Each  such 
project  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  location  of  older  individuals  who 
are  in  need  of  mental  health  services; 

"(2)  the  provision  of,  or  arrangement  for 
the  provision  of,  medical  differential  diag- 
noses of  older  Individuals  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  need  for  mental  health  services 
and  other  medical  care; 

"(3)  the  specification  of  the  mental  health 
needs  of  older  individuals,  and  the  mental 
health  and  support  services  required  to 
meet  such  needs;  and 

"(4)  the  provision  of— 

"(A)  the  mental  health  and  support  serv- 
ices specified  in  paragraph  (3)  in  the  com- 
munities; or 

"(B)  such  services  for  older  individuals  in 
nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care  facili- 
ties, and  training  of  the  employees  of  such 
homes  and  facilities  In  the  provision  of  such 
services. 

"(b)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  to  carry 
out  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  if  funds 
are  appropriated  to  carry  out-  section  204  of 
the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  cairrylng  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 
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"NATIONAL  IMPACT  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  425.  The  Commissioner  may  carry 
out  directly  or  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts— 

"(1)  innovation  and  development  projects 
and  activities  of  national  significance  which 
show  promise  of  having  substantial  impact 
on  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  social 
services,  nutrition  services,  or  multipurpose 
senior  centers,  or  otherwise  promoting  the 
well-being  of  older  indviduals;  and 

"(3)  rti.ssemination  of  information  activi- 
ties related  to  such  programs. 

"(b)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  any  sums  appropriate:!  under  section  431 
may  be  used  for  carrying  out  this  section. 
"Part  C— General  Provisions 
"attthorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $23,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title- 

"(1)  may  be  transferred  to  any  office  or 
other  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner;  or 

"(2)  may  be  used  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity which  is  not  specifically  authorized  by 
thU  title. 

"PAYlfENTS  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commission- 
er may  determine. 

■(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  in  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  III  unless 
the  Commissioner  has  consulted  with  such 
State  agency  regarding  such  grant  or  con- 
tract.". 

(bKl)  Section  204(d)(2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in 
section  6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section  402" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  appraisal 
of  needs  pursuant  to  the  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Commissioner  tmder  section 
411". 

(2)  Section  310  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  421"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  422". 

equitable  DISTKIBUTION  of  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Section  506(a)(3)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3056d(a)(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands," after  "Samoa."  in  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

(b)  Section  506(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3056d(a)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands"  after  "Samoa,". 

DEFINITIONS  FOR  TITLE  V 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  507(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056e(l)) 


is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands." 
after  "Samoa,". 

(b)  Section  507(3)  of  the  Older  Americips 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056e(3))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "weatherization  activities:" 
after  "efforts;". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
V  PROGRAMS 

Sec  23.  Section  508  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056f)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  place  it  ap- 
pears therein,  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  $277,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  (in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  606(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981),  $293,726,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  (in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
606(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981).  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Amounts 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
also  shall  include  the  additional  sums  speci- 
fied in  section  606(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  during  the  annual 
period  which  begins  on  July  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  immediately  following  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year  and  which  ends  on 
June  30  of  the  following  calendar  year.  The 
Secretary  may  extend  the  period  during 
which  such  amounts  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended In  the  case  of  a  particular  organiza- 
tion or  agency  receiving  funds  under  this 
title  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
extension  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tive use  of  such  funds  by  such  organization 
or  agency.  Any  such  extension  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  60  days  after  the 
end  of  such  annual  period. 

GRANTS  AITTHORIZED  OTtDER  TITLE  VI 

Sec.  24.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Indians  who  are  aged  60 
and  older"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"older  Indians". 

APPLICATIONS  UNDER  TITLE  VI 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  604(a)<4)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057c(a)(4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "that"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "conduct"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for". 

(b)  Section  604(a)(10)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057c(a)(l0))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  provide  that  any  legal  or  ombuds- 
man services  made  available  to  older  Indi- 
ans represented  by  the  tribal  organization 
will  be  substantially  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  III  relating  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  similar  services:  and". 

(c)  Section  604  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057c)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  thereof,  and  by 
redesignating  subsection  (e)  and  subsection 
(f)  as  subsection  (d)  and  subsection  (e).  re- 
spectively. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  TITLE  VI 

Sec  26.  Section  605  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(a)",  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
VI 

Sec  27.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3057g(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $6,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 


and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  (other  than 
section  606). '. 

HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  SERVICES 

Sec  28.  (a)  The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C  3001  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  VII— HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND 
REPAIR  SERVICES 

"CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

"Sec  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

"(1)  of  the  25.000.000  older  Individuals 
living  In  the  United  SUtes  today  approxi- 
mately one-third  are  housed  In  substandard, 
deteriorating,  or  dilapidated  housing; 

"(2)  while  70  percent  of  such  older  individ- 
uals living  in  the  United  States  reside  in 
their  own  homes,  most  Federal  housing  as- 
sistance programs  for  older  individuals 
focus  on  the  problems  of  such  individuals 
who  rent  their  housing,  and  Insufficient 
funding  has  been  made  available  to  assist 
such  individuals  who  are  homeowners; 

"(3)  58  percent  of  older  Individuals  who 
are  homeowners  own  homes  that  were  built 
before  1939; 

"(4)  continually  increasing  maintenance 
and  energy  costs  have  forced  many  older  In- 
dividuals to  forgo  necessary  home  repairs, 
thereby  causing  the  condition  of  the  homes 
of  such  individuals  to  deteriorate  signifi- 
cantly and  creating  serious  health  and 
safety  hazards; 

"(5)  upon  retirement,  older  Individuals 
generally  undergo  a  reduction  of  income  of 
one-third  to  one-half  and  are  therefore  less 
able  to  afford  necessary  home  repairs;  and 

"(6)  mobility  and  health  are  important  de- 
terminants of  the  ability  to  undertake  re- 
pairs, and.  In  light  of  the  increasingly  large 
segment  of  the  population  thai  is  composed 
of  older  Individuals,  greater  numbers  of 
Americans  become  physically  unable  to 
make  necessary  home  repairs  each  year. 

"HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  PROGRAM 

"Sec  702.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  any  State  agency  designated 
under  section  1305(a)(1)  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding home  maintenance  and  repair  serv- 
ices to  older  individuals  (except  that  such 
contract  authority  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  administer 
the  program  established  In  subsection  (a)  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner  and  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures that— 

"(1)  in  the  provision  of  services  under 
such  program,  a  preference  shall  be  given  to 
low-Income  older  Individuals: 

"(2)  to  an  extent  that  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  appropriate,  there  shall  be 
coordination  with  other  Federal  programs 
designed  to  provide  home  maintenance  and 
repair  services. 

"(3)  home  maintenance  and  repair  services 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  teams  composed  of  Individuals 
who  are  specialists  in  maintenance  and 
repair  and  who  are.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  older  individuals;  and 

"(4)  older  Individuals  receiving  home 
maintenance  and  repair  services  under  this 
section  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  in- 
formation to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
own  simple  repairs  In  the  future. 
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"HOUSING  COUNSELING 

"Sec  703.  The  Commissioner  shall  admin- 
ister, in  coordination  with  the  program  es- 
tablished in  section  702(a).  a  program  of 
housing  counseling  for  older  individuals, 
which  shall  provide  such  individuals  with 
Information  concerning  home  energy  con- 
servation, weatherization.  and  crime  preven- 
tion programs  and  techniques. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec  704.  The  Commissioner  shall  annual- 
ly prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  concerning  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  older  individuals  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  housing  programs  in  ad- 
dressing such  housing  needs. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  705.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  the  term  'home  maintenance  and 
repair  services'  means  maintenance  and 
repair  of  particular  defects  and  hazards  in 
any  housing  owned  by,  and  serving  as  the 
primary  residence  of,  any  older  individual, 
including  maintenance  and  repair,  and 
weatherization.  designed  to  improve  the 
health  and  safety  conditions  and  increase 
the  livability  of  such  housing,  but  not  in- 
cluding substantial  remodeling  of  such 
housing: 

"(2)  the  term  'low-income'  means  income 
that  is  not  more  than  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  guidelines  established  periodically 
under  section  624  of  the  Ekionomic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'older  individual'  means  any 
individual  60  years  of  age  or  older. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  706.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984.". 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  29.  The  appropriation  of  fimds  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973  (42  U.S.C.  5001  et  seq.)  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  contained  In  the  amend- 
ments mtule  by  section  607(b)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDlfENTS 

Sec  30.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3002(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  Services". 

(b)(1)  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3012(a)(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
Human  Services". 

(2)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3012(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Action"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  ACTION  Agency  ". 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3013(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"purpose"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"purposes". 

(2)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3013(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "purpose"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "purposes"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "of  1973":  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "section  222(a)(8)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  222(a)(2)". 

(d)  Section  206(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  section 


6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  308 
or",  and  by  striking  out  "section  or". 

(e)  Section  209(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
6(a),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
amendment  made  by". 

(f )  Section  337  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030g)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "National  Association  of  Title 
VII  Project  Directors"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "National  Association  of  Nutrition 
and  Aging  Services  Programs". 

(g)  Section  503(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056a(b))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  1973"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

(h)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056c(b))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  '".  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  and 
Human  Services":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  31.  (a)  Section  673(1)  of  Public  Law 
96-35  (42  U.S.C.  2790(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  and  any  program  which 
received  funds  under  section  221  or  section 
222  of  such  Act, "  after  "Act  of  1964'": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "'.  or  such  program  lost  its 
authority  to  receive  funds  under  section  221 
or  section  222  of  such  Act."  after  "such  Act" 
the  first  place  It  appears  therein:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  and  such  designation  or 
authority  was  not  reinstated  before  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(b)  Section  675(c)(2)(A)(ll)  of  such  Public 
Law  (42  U.S.C.  9904(c)(2)(A)(ii))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(I)"  after  "directly  or  to"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  or  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  (II)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "farm  worker  organi- 
zations:" the  following:  "or  (III)  any  organi- 
zation which  administers  a  program  which 
is  treated  as  an  eligible  entity  under  section 
673(1)  as  the  result  of  the  receipt  of  funds 
by  such  program  under  section  221  or  sec- 
tion 222  of  Public  Law  88-452.  as  amended, 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  regardless  of  whether 
such  organization  has  a  board  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  clause  (3);". 

(c)  Section  682(b)(4)  of  Public  Law  97-35 
(42  U.S.C.  9911(bK4))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
worker  organizations,  or  to  both  such  enti- 
ties and  such  organizations". 

ADDITIONAL  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec  32.  Section  439(1)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  priority  established  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  by  section  3466  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  191)  shall  not  apply  to 
indebtedness  of  the  Ass(x;iation.". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  3046.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S.  108« 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  1086,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Perkins,  Biaggi.  An- 
drews. CoRRADA.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. Ratchford.  Ashbrook,  Coleman. 
and  Petri. 

AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT  TO  S. 
1086 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendment 
the  Clerk  he  authorized  to  correct  sec- 
tion numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross- 
references  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill.  H.R.  3046. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froir 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  3046,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3567.  EXPORT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3567)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.   Zablocki,   Bingham.   Eckart, 

BONKER.    WOLPE.    SHAHANSKY.    BROOM- 
FIELD,    LaGOMARSINO.    ERSAHL,    GIUCAN, 

and  Mrs.  Penwick. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  November  19.  I  missed  sev- 
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eral  votes  because  of  previous  commit- 
ments I  had  in  my  district. 

However,  had  I  been  here  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  224.  expressing  the 
support  of  Congress  for  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  initiative. 

On  the  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
3413,  the  Department  of  Energy  au- 
thorization for  national  security  pro- 
grams, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  House  Joint  Resolution  349,  to 
authorize  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  a  multinational  force 
to  implement  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

On  H.R.  3663.  The  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  I  would  have  voted  "aye" 
and  on  the  subsequent  votes  to  resolve 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
on  passage  of  House  Resolution  280, 
the  rule  under  which  H.R.  3663  was 
considered,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


have  allowed  IBM  to  buy  tax  credits 
from  Ford  Motor  Co.  It  Is  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  when  it  is  easy  for  multina- 
tional corporations  to  buy  tax  credits 
than  it  is  a  young  person  to  finance  a 
college  education. 


j  D  1600 

MACON  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
(Mr.    VOLKMER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
articles  and  statements  of  late  have 
shown  the  folly  of  Reaganomics  but  I 
would  like  to  relate  a  situation  which 
is  deliberate  and  tragic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Macon  High,  a  small 
high  school  in  my  district,  has  a  grad- 
uating class  of  120  seniors.  These  stu- 
dents are  anxiously  awaiting  gradua- 
tion and  the  opportunity  to  further 
their  education  at  a  university.  Howev- 
er, 14  of  these  students  are  faced  with 
a  real  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  14  students,  11 
percent  of  the  graduating  class,  re- 
ceive social  security  survivor  benefits 
now.  but  will  lose  these  benefits  unless 
they  are  enrolled  in  and  attending  12 
college  credit  hours  by  May  of  next 
year.  Their  class  does  not  graduate 
until  May  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  deliberate  act 
of  this  administration  to  deny  these  14 
students  in  Macon,  and  untold  num- 
bers nationwide,  the  opportunity  to 
further  their  education  by  eliminating 
their  one  source  of  money  for  tuition. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  expect 
these  young  people  to  finance  their 
education?  We  have  limited  student 
loans,  grants,  and  work  study  so  it  is 
more  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for 
many  students,  to  get  financial  assist- 
ance. Then,  the  administration  arbi- 
trarily and  deliberately  deny  some  10 
percent  of  graduating  seniors  the  op- 
portunity of  a  college  education  by 
eliminating  their  one  source  of 
income,  social  security  survivor  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  it  is  time  we 
consider  selling  college  credits  like  we 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  220,  COM- 
MEMORATION OP  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  BIRTH  OP 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  277  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  220) 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franldin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  the  House, 
and  debate  on  said  concurrent  resolution 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  lie 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  said  con- 
current resolution  to  final  adoption  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  227 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
220  which  provides  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  FraiJtlin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion establishes  a  bipartisan  joint  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  which  is  in- 
structed to  plan  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress  honoring  our  32d  President. 
The  joint  committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  16  members:  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
seven  Members  from  each  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  joint  committee  is  in- 
structed to  plan  a  program  for  the 
joint  meeting  and  to  issue  appropriate 
invitations.  The  joint  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  spend  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  reported  from 
the  committee  is  a  simple  one.  It  pro- 
vides 1  hour  or  genersil  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority,  permits  one  motion 
to  recommit  and  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  In  addition,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  considered  as  ordered. 
While  the  effect  of  this  rule  is  to  pre- 


clude the  offering  of  any  motions  or 
amendments,  it  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  Rules  Committee 
in  considering  noncontroversial  meas- 
ures of  this  kind.  The  rule  provides  for 
the  expeditious  handling  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  220  and  also 
protects  the  traditional  rights  of  the 
minority  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  in  this  instance  could  be 
with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 220,  providing  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  rule  provides  for  consideration 
In  the  House,  rather  than  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  effect  of 
using  this  procedure  is  to  cut  off  all 
amendments  to  the  resolution. 

The  rule  does  provide  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a  front  page 
article  entitled  "All  of  Us  are  Busy, 
But  Is  This  Any  Way  to  Honor  F.  D. 
R.?"  The  author  of  this  article  argues 
that  the  Govem'^ent  is  not  doing 
enough  to  commemorate  F.  D.  R.'s 
birthday. 

The  resolution  made  in  order  by  this 
rule  is  an  answer  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  article.  It  does  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  make  arrangements  to 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  27, 
1982.  or  such  other  day  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Speaker  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  F.  D.  R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  resolution  now,  because 
we  will  have  one  hour  to  devote  to  the 
merits  of  the  resolution  under  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  our  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  what  the  membership  might 
expect  for  the  balance  of  the  day  or  at 
least  for  the  next  several  hours.  I  am 


sure  the  gentleman  has  some  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  minority 
leader  will  yield.  I  have  had  some  con- 
versations with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
Whitten).  He  has  discussed  matters 
with  the  chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  the  other  body.  We  felt,  initially, 
that  if  it  seemed  possible  at  all  that  an 
agreement  could  be  reached  and  the 
papers  perfected  to  the  point  that  we 
could  have  a  vote  here  on  the  House 
floor  on  the  conference  committee 
report  even  as  late  as  11  o'clock  to- 
night, the  Members  ought  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  The  reality 
seems  to  be.  however,  that  there  are 
such  a  number  of  matters  in  disagree- 
ment that  will  have  to  be  resolved,  and 
will  be  resolved,  that  it  will  take  quite 
considerably  longer  than  that  for  it  to 
be  done  and,  after  the  conference  has 
worked  its  wiU  and  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, it  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  recognize  and  all 
other  Members  know,  to  perfect  the 
papers  and  make  certain  that  they  ful- 
filled all  of  the  technical  qualifica- 
tions. Under  those  circumstances,  we 
think  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  the 
Members  around  tonight  on  pins  and 
needles,  up  late.  It  seems  inevitable 
that  it  would  be  tomorrow  morning,  at 
the  very  earliest,  before  we  could 
expect  a  vote  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
our  purpose  to  ask  that  when  the 
House  finishes  its  business,  the  busi- 
ness that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  about  to  commence,  and  any  other 
business  appropriately  coming  before 
us.  we  would  come  back  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  and  hope  that  at 
that  time  we  might  be  able  to  vote  on 
the  conference  committee  report. 

D  1610 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  inquire, 
however,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
that  if  there  were  a  vote  to  be  had  by 
11  o'clock  that  we  would  proceed  along 
those  grounds  or  is  the  majority 
leader  just  flatly  accepting  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an 
agreement  before,  say,  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  this  evening? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Chair  might 
respond  to  that,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  at  9:30,  that  we  would  be 
able  to  vote  by  11  o'clock,  then  the 
Members  will  be  notified  through  the 
cloakrooms,  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room, and  the  Republican  cloakroom, 
3  hours  before.  In  other  words,  if  we 
can  be  notified  at  9:30  that  they  can 
have  a  vote,  then  the  vote  would  be  at 
12:30  in  the  morning.  If  at  9:30  they 
carmot  do  that,  we  will  recess  until  10 
o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  all  probability, 
the  Chair  would  have  to  agree  with 


the  majority  leader  that  after  the 
next  matter  we  would  be  recessing 
most  likely  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  4930 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4930. 
the  National  Petroleum  Supply  Eval- 
uation Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH 
OF  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
277,  I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  220)  providing  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  100th  armi- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  220 

Whereas  the  year  1982  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  on  January  30. 
1882; 

Whereas  Pranldin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
an  inspiring  leader  during  a  great  economic 
depression  and  a  majestic  Commander  in 
Chief  and  was  four  times  elected  President 
of  the  tTnited  States:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress should  commemorate  the  centennial 
year  of  President  Franklin  E>elano  Roose- 
velt's birth:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concvrring).  That  (a)  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  appropriate  conunemoration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Rossevelt,  thirty- 
second  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  is  established  a  Special  Joint 
Committee  on  Arrangements  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  concurrent  resolution  as 
the  "joint  committee")  wliich  shall  be  com- 
posed of  sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  St>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Seven  members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  four  upon  recommendation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  three  upon  rec- 
onmiendation  of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(3)  Seven  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  three  upon 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members.  A  majority  of  the 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be 


filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  For  the  purtx>ses  of  paragraph  6  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee  to— 

( 1 )  make  arrangements  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
January  27.  1982,  or  such  other  day  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Speaker,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt; 

(2)  plan  the  proceedings  of  and  issue  ap- 
propriate invitations  for  such  joint  meeting; 
and 

(3)  coordinate  the  joint  committee's  ar- 
rangements with  the  activities  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  it  deems  appropriate  which 
have  been  established  to  observe  such  cen- 
tennial. 

Sec.  3.  The  joint  committee  may- 
CD  appoint  an  Executive  Director,  who 
shall    serve    without    compensation,    and 
accept  such  other  volunteer  services  of  indi- 
viduals as  it  deems  appropriate; 

(2)  adopt  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures;  and 

(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  shall  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee under  this  concurrent  resolution  may 
not  exceed  $25,000  and  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  form  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 220.  which  provides  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  was  introduced  on  No- 
vember 16.  1981,  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  for  himself;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates), 
and  for  me. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
this  concurrent  resolution  on  Novem- 
ber 17  as  a  matter  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, by  an  unanimous  voice  vote. 

There  has  long  been  a  bipartisan 
consensus  in  this  Congress  of  the  im- 
portance of  honoring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  former  Presidents  and 
leaders.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
state the  importance  of  recalling  our 
own  national  history. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  cre- 
ated centeimial  commissions  to  plan 
national  observances  honoring  Ptesi- 
dents  from  Washington  and  Lincoln  to 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

In  addition.  Congress  has  met  in 
joint  session  to  mark  the  200th  anni- 
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versary  of  the  birth  of  George  Wash- 
ington in  1932.  the  Lincoln  sesquicen- 
tennial  in  1959.  and.  of  course,  the 
American  Bicentennial  in  1976.  All 
represent  Congress  commitment  to  re- 
minding the  country  of  its  vibrant  na- 
tional spirit  and  to  bringing  an  impor- 
tant sense  of  history  to  all  our  lives. 

The  tribute  to  Franklin  Roosevelt 
provided  for  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, by  comparison,  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  220  es- 
tablishes a  16  member  bipartisan  joint 
committee  on  arrangements  to  provide 
for  the  centennial  armiversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  C^lano  Roosevelt. 
The  joint  committee  is  instructed  to 
arrange  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress on  January  27,  1982,  or  on  a  day 
selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  issue  appropriate 
invitations,  and  coordinate  its  func- 
tions with  the  activities  of  other  cen- 
tennial organizations  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  further 
instructs  the  joint  committee  to  ap- 
point an  executive  director  to  serve 
without  compensation  and  to  accept 
other  volunteer  services  at  its  discre- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  joint  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  spend  not  more  than 
$25,000.  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Congress  has  frequently  appropri- 
ated funds  for  a  number  of  other  Pres- 
idential memorials. 

Most  recently,  it  provided  $121,000 
for  the  printing  of  a  collection  of 
essays  entitled  "Herbert  Hoover:  Reas- 
sessed." The  volume  commemorated 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Hoover's  inau- 
guration as  President.  In  1974.  the 
Congress  observed  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  President  Hoover's  birth 
by  authorizing  $7  million  to  construct 
a  building  at  the  Hoover  Institute  at 
Stanford  University,  and  in  1974.  the 
Congress  established  a  $30  million 
scholarship  program  as  a  national  me- 
morial to  President  Harry  S  Truman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
for  an  unprecedented  four  terms,  serv- 
ing from  1933  to  1945,  longer  than  any 
other  President. 

I  have  with  pride  exhibited  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  my  office  a  letter  to  me 
from  President  Roosevelt  written  in 
Warm  Springs.  Ga..  and  dated  the  9th 
of  April  1945.  3  days  before  he  died. 
He  said  in  the  last  paragraph.  "I  want 
to  see  you  soon.  I  will  certainly  do  so 
as  soon  as  I  return  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco parley  •  •  •  "  meaning  the 
United  Nations.  "Always  sincerely. 
F.  D.  R." 

So  to  the  very  end  of  that  long 
period  he  was  keenly  alert  and  his 
first  thoughts  were  to  carry  on  his  ef- 
forts to  preserve  peace  for  mankind. 


Certainly  he  is  among  the  most  in- 
fluential Presidents  this  country  has 
ever  had.  Swept  into  office  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  he  led  the  Nation 
through  two  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
its  history.  He  came  to  the  White 
House  at  the  peak  of  the  world's  worst 
depression  and  sponsored  new  pro- 
grams to  bring  back  economic  prosper- 
ity. He  served  during  the  largest  and 
most  destructive  war  man  has  known, 
and  helped  lead  democracy  to  victory. 

Most  importantly,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt led  America  into  the  modern  era 
of  the  20th  century.  He  understood 
the  urgent  need  for  new  economic 
ideas  and  social  programs.  He  realized 
the  new  force  of  mass  communication 
and  the  power  of  public  opinion.  He 
believed  in  the  need  for  a  strong  Fed- 
eral Government,  planning  for  the 
good  of  the  common  man,  in  a  world 
becoming  increasingly  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  the  people: 
the  little  man.  the  man  on  the  street, 
factory  workers,  farmers,  members  of 
minority  group— it  was  these  people 
he  believed  Government  should  serve. 
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The  historian,  Arthur  Schleslnger. 
Jr..  wrote.  F.  D.  R.  was  a  "natural 
President."  Few  men  in  history  have 
dominated  their  times  as  did  he.  He 
relished  being  President  and  he  loved 
to  exercise  power,  but  he  was  at  ease 
in  his  role  and  comfortable  with  infor- 
mality. For  instance,  as  William  Man- 
chester has  written: 

He  always  used  first  names.  In  the  first 
week  of  his  administration,  before  Washing- 
ton had  become  accustomed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Xjabor.  Frances  Perkins'  brown  trl- 
come  hat,  or  she  to  Washington,  one  of  her 
assistants  picked  up  the  phone  one  day  and 
heard  a  voice  say,  "This  is  Prank.  May  I 
speak  with  Miss  Perkins?"  The  assistant  re- 
layed the  message,  whereupon  Secretary 
Perkins  said.  Prank?  I  don't  know  any 
Prank.  Ask  him  who  he's  with. "  Questioned, 
the  caller  chuckled  and  said,  "With  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  President." 

Upon  his  election  as  President.  Roo- 
sevelt told  his  countrymen.  "I  see  one- 
third  of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad, 
and  ill-nourished  *  *  •" 

We  remember  the  programs  he  cre- 
ated and  the  enduring  effects  many 
have  had  on  our  Nation.  Yet  perhaps 
no  single  program  could  be  as  endur- 
ing as  his  vision  for  America— a  vision 
as  vital  to  our  times  as  it  was  to  his 
and  doubtless  will  be  100  years  from 
now. 

He  warned: 

It  is  not  enough  to  clothe  and  feed  the 
body  of  this  nation  and  instruct  and  inform 
its  mind.  For  there  is  also  the  spirit,  and  of 
these  three,  the  greatest  is  the  spirit. 

He  gave  his  country  hope— a  gift 
which  nourished  an  impoverished 
spirit— and  that  hope,  a  belief  in  our- 
selves and  our  great  potential,  is  his 
legacy  for  generations  to  come. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  America 
shall  love  liberty,  as  long  as  Americans 
shall  be  devoted  to  compassion  for  the 
needs  of  their  fellow  men.  as  long  as 
Americans  shall  work  for  the  great 
cause  of  peace,  a  brighter  and  a  better 
world,  they  shall  cherish  the  memory 
and  honor  the  record  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  particular- 
ly fitting  and  proper  that  the  Member 
of  this  body  who  handles  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  should  be  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  spent  so 
much  time  In  the  other  body  during 
the  first  two  Roosevelt  terms  and  was 
so  closely  identified  with  many  of  the 
legislative  proposals  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  able  to  get  enacted  into 
law. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  had  a 
very  prominent  and  important  part  in 
the  New  Deal  legislation  which  came 
before  the  other  body  at  the  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  that  other 
body. 

I  particularly  congratulate  him  on 
what  he  has  said  and  also  on  the  vivid 
memories  and  direct  recollections 
which  he  has  of  those  very  important 
days  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  220  does  estab- 
lish a  joint  committee  on  arrange- 
ments to  provide  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  The  joint  committee  will  in- 
clude the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  four  appointed 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  three  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  minority  leader. 

On  the  House  side,  a  total  of  seven 
Members  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  three  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Republican  leader. 

Therefore,  both  parties  will  be 
equally  represented. 

The  concurrent  resolution  instructs 
the  joint  committee  to  arrange  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress  to  be  held  on 
January  27.  1982.  or  on  a  day  selected 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  committee  is  also  to  issue  appro- 
priate invitations  and  coordinate  its 
arrangements  with  the  activities  of 
other  centermial  organizations. 

The  committee  is  permitted  to  ap- 
point an  executive  director  to  serve 
without  compensation  and  to  accept 
additional  volunteer  services. 

The  expenses  of  the  committee  are 
limited  to  $25,000.  which  is  to  be  paid 
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from    the    contingent    fund    of 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  think  that  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  the  House  take 
the  lead  in  commemorating  the  birth 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  due  to 
the  fact  that  two  of  this  sons  have 
served  as  Members  of  this  body.  I  have 
the  privilege,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  is  now  the  occupant 
of  the  chair,  in  serving  in  the  House 
with  both  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.. 
and  James  Roosevelt;  so  while  the 
President  himself  never  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  certainly  his 
sons  did  and  the  Roosevelt  family  is 
very  closely  identified  with  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  voted  for 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt;  but  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  honor  of  han- 
dling this  resolution  on  this  side,  be- 
cause I  have  great  admiration  for  him. 
for  the  foresight  which  he  showed  in 
preparing  this  country  as  best  he 
could  at  a  time  of  almost  passivism  for 
the  advent  of  what  I  am  sure  he  real- 
ized must  occur,  which  was  World  War 
II.  Having  served  for  5  years  in  the 
service  during  that  war.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  my  Commander  in 
Chief  and  I  had  great  reverence  not 
only  for  that  office  which  he  held,  but 
for  him  as  an  occupant. 

So.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  pass  this  resolu- 
tion immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  honoring  the  centennial  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  birthday. 
There  are  some  things  about  the  reso- 
lution, however,  which  puzzle  me. 

I  do  note  that  there  are  six  or  eight 
Members  from  each  body  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Commission  and  yet  I 
notice  the  Commission's  funding 
seems  to  come  exclusively  out  of  the 
House  contingency  fund. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  representative 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  could  explain 
to  me  why  the  House  will  be  the  sole 
financial  angel  for  the  Commission's 
work. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Well,  there  is  a  total 
appropriation  of  $25,000.  It  is.  of 
course,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  joirt  committee,  primarily  for  the 
functions  of  the  committee. 

I  guess  this  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
memorial  provisions  that  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  Congress.  It  is  not  a 
memorial  in  the  sense  that  we  have  an 
extensive  celebration  and  all  that,  but 
it  is  a  joint  committee  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  provides  $25,000  as  the 
maximum  expenditure  that  they  may 
have  available. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
me  why  the  House  is  supplying  the 
full  $25,000  and  the  Senate  is  supply- 
ing zero  funds  for  this  Commission? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  advised.  I  will 
say  to  my  able  friend,  that  the  custom 
is  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Houses  will  pay  the  expenses.  You  do 
not  take  half  the  money  from  th«  con- 
tingent fund  of  one  House  and  half 
from  another;  usually  one  House  takes 
it  from  its  fund.  After  all.  it  comes  out 
of  the  same  country's  pocket. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  see;  so  the  House 
has  decided  that  its  enthusiasm  is 
$25,000  worth. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  also  informed 
that  the  Senate  paid  for  the  bicenten- 
nial committee  in  1975.  so  it  has  been 
sort  of  an  alternating  thing  from  one 
body  to  the  other  in  taking  care  of 
these  expenses,  especially  where  the 
amount  is  small. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond to  another  question,  that  would 
be  how  much  is  it  going  to  cost  to 
print  the  proceedings  of  this  memorial 
and  distribute  it  as  the  Commission 
might  recommend? 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  to  the  able  gentleman  that  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  that  question.  I 
suppose  that  the  proceeds  of  $25,000 
would  be  used  as  far  as  they  would  go. 
and  if  the  committee  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  House  for  some  addi- 
tional funds  for  some  really  necessary 
purpose,  they  might  do  so.  or  they 
might  come  out  of  some  other  funds.  I 
do  not  know.  I  will  ask  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
for  requesting  these  funds  is  to  pro- 
vide a  fitting  memorial  ceremony  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  as  the 
center  of  celebrations  which  will  be 
taking  place  throughout  the  country. 
There  will  be  dinner.  There  will  be  co- 
operation with  the  States. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of 
the  program  that  takes  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  there  may  be  such 
distinguished  artists  as  some  who  sing 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or  who 
grace  the  concert  stage,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  that  fund  is  to  permit  payment 
for  their  expenses  in  coming  to  the 
city  of  Washington  in  order  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  presume  for  this  joint  convention 
that  we  will  have,  there  will  be  some 


printing  of  what  takes  place  here,  and 
that  it  will  be  distributed  around  the 
country.  I  was  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  if  he  might  have  any 
idea  how  much  that  would  cost.  I 
would  ask  the  same  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  am  just 
trying  to  determine  what  our  total 
costs  are  going  to  be  here. 

And  the  further  question:  If  we  put 
up  the  first  $25,000.  does  the  Senate 
supply  additional  funds  that  are 
needed? 

Mr.  YATES.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  as  contemplated  presently,  the 
amount  made  available  of  $25,000  will 
be  used  for  a  total  program  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ceremony  that  takes 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  contemplat- 
ed that  there  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  booklets  or  pamphlets  in- 
corporating studies  or  statements  or 
essays  on  this,  as  was  done  at  the  time 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  when  copies  of  his 
essays  were  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  That  is  not  contemplated 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
the  committee  report  indicated  that 
cost  $121,000.  I  was  going  to  ask  how 
much  the  gentleman  thought  this 
might  cost. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
a  fairly  negligible  cost.  It  is  not  con- 
templated it  be  a  grandiose  program. 
It  is  just  in  the  nature  of  a  statement 
as  to  what  transpires  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  that  day. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  that  never 
before  has  there  been  any  question 
raised  in  a  partisan  sense  about  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  when  we  commemo- 
rate the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  our 
great  Americans. 

In  the  case  of  Herbert  Hoover's  cen- 
tennial, which  occurred  just  a  few 
years  ago.  the  Congress  willingly  and 
gladly  appropriated  $7  million,  and 
not  one  voice  of  protest  was  raised 
from  their  side  of  the  aisle.  All  we  are 
asking  is  $25,000.  I  should  think  that 
is  little  enough. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  If  he  thinks 
that  I  am  complaining.  I  am  sorry.  I 
am  trying  to  raise  questions  because  I 
want  to  know  what  we  are  letting  our- 
selves in  for  here. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
about   when   we   spend   the   people's 
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money.  I  prefaced  my  statement  here 
by  saying  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  holding  of  this  memorial  ceremo- 
ny, but  I  do  want  to  know  what  is  in- 
volved, and  I  am  grateful  to  those  who 
tried  to  supply  information. 

One  further  question  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

With  respect  to  these  travel  ex- 
penses that  might  be  paid,  would  they 
also  apply  to  members  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's family  as  well  as  to  the  artists 
who  might  participate? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is 
not  contemplated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  most  certainly  is  an 
event  that  all  of  us  as  Americans 
should  want  to  celebrate  and  com- 
memorate. I  had  hoped  initially  that 
we  might  do  something  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  this  resolution  con- 
templated. 

One  hundred  twenty-three  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  which  would  have 
authorized  the  Congress  to  purchase  a 
scholarly  work,  a  6-volume  chronolo- 
gy, by  Pare  Lorentz,  which  has  been 
described  by  the  curator  of  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Library  as 
one  which  exceeds  in  quality  the  chro- 
nology on  Abraham  Lincoln  which  was 
purchased  by  this  Congress  in  the 
1950's,  and  the  chronology  on  George 
Washington.  But  due  to  budgetary 
strictures,  we  acceded  to  the  requests 
of  those  who  pleaded  with  us  not  to 
spend  money  for  this  and  have  pro- 
posed a  mere  $25,000  for  all  the  ex- 
penses of  this  commission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  to 
focus  on  is  the  lesson  that  the  life  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  taught  us.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  came  to  office  and 
into  the  leadership  of  this  Nation  at  a 
time  of  great  despair.  I  can  remember 
it  vividly.  I  was  but  6  years  of  age 
when  the  stock  market  crash  came 
about.  I  did  not  know  much  about 
that.  But  I  was  9  years  of  age  in  1932 
when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected. 
and  I  do  have  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  that  because  fresh  in  my  mind  was 
the  stark  realization  of  what  had  hap- 
pened to  our  family  and  to  our  fami- 
ly's standard  of  living  in  those  inter- 
vening 3  years.  We  \yere  not  alone. 

That  same  vivid  "reality  was  occur- 
ring to  Americans  all  over  the  country. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  came  to  office  at 
a  time  when  we  teetered  on  the  brink 
of  despair.  I  do  not  believe  Americans 
who  did  not  live  through  that  depres- 
sion era  can  appreciate  how  near  this 
Nation  may  have  been  to  revolution. 
But    Mr.    Roosevelt    spoke    on    that 


wintry  March  day  of  1933  with  a  voice 
that  bespoke  confidence,  and  we 
breathed  easier  as  he  told  us,  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself." 

He  set  about  doing  those  things  that 
a  nation  would  do  to  restore  itself 
from  the  depths  of  the  depression. 

Then  when  war  came,  we  remember 
how  he  stood  in  this  chamber  and  ut- 
tered those  memorable  words,  "Yester- 
day, December  7,  1941,  a  date  which 
will  live  in  infamy. "  And  I  can  remem- 
ber the  thrill  that  beset  all  of  us.  the 
fear,  again,  but  the  determination  to 
triumph  when  he  said  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  "We  will  gain 
the  inevitable  triumph.  So  help  us 
God." 

His  was  a  leadership  that  was  the 
prime  exemplar  and  probably  the 
greatest  inspiration  to  people  of  my 
generation.  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
voted  for  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  cast 
my  first  vote  for  him  in  1944.  I  was 
still  in  the  military  service  at  the  time. 
And  I  am  very  proud  that  I  had  that 
privilege.  I  am  not  old  enough  to  have 
known  him  personally,  nor  to  have 
worked  with  him  as  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  did,  but  I  think  I  share 
with  all  those  of  my  generation  an  ad- 
miration bordering  upon  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  this  great  American 
who  led  us  when  we  so  desperately 
needed  leadership. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  wrote  of 
him: 

His  life  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
commanding  events  in  human  history. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  hu- 
manitarian approach  which  Franklin 
Roosevelt  brought  to  the  American 
Presidency  was  expressed  superbly  in 
his  acceptance  speech  for  renomina- 
tion  to  that  office  on  June  27. 1936. 
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It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said: 

Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  divine  justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
coldblooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warmheart- 
ed in  different  scales.  Better  the  occasional 
faults  of  a  government  that  lives  in  a  spirit 
of  charity  than  the  consistent  omissions  of  a 
government  frozen  in  the  ice  of  its  own  in- 
difference. 

That.  I  think  is  a  lasting  lesson  to  all 
of  us.  and  as  I  supported  and  joined  in 
the  commemoration  honoring  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  on  his  centennial  in 
1958.  honoring  Herbert  Hoover  when 
his  centennial  occurred  in  1974.  and 
honoring  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  sesquicentennial  in  1959. 
I  do  hope  that  all  of  us  will  join  to- 
gether with  a  spirit  of  pride  as  we 
honor  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  this  greatest  American  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates). 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  of  the  birth 
of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  who  so  eloquently  stated 
the  place  in  history  of  this  President 
who  joins  the  greatest  Presidents  of 
our  country  in  the  shining  pages  of 
history. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  celebrate  this  occasion.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  took  this  Nation  from 
the  depths  of  despair  and  poverty, 
through  war,  and  then  into  peace;  in 
times  of  anguish  into  the  light  of  hope 
and  high  idealism. 

I  look  forward  to  the  celebration  by 
the  House  of  this  centennial.  I  am 
proud  to  be  participating  in  formulat- 
ing the  activities  that  will  take  place. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Wright;  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Yates; 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  for  offering  us 
this  resolution,  and  also  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Rhodes,  for  handling  the 
resolution  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  resolution  calls  for  what  I  think 
is  a  very  modest  celebration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Franklin  Roosevelt 
centennial.  A  modest  celebration  I 
think  is  what  President  Roosevelt 
would  have  wanted.  The  amount  in- 
volved, $25,000,  is  small.  It  should  be 
noted,  for  example,  that  if  the  com- 
mittee appoints  an  executive  director, 
he  serves  without  compensation. 

So,  I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
can  be  satisfied  that  this  resolution 
will  produce  a  fitting  memorial  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  the  centennial, 
while  at  the  same  time  observing  a 
spirit  of  frugality  in  keeping  with  the 
budget  problems  we  currently  face. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion  on  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

I  remember  him  only  as  a  youngster. 
I  was  12  years  old  when  he  died  on 
April  12,  1945.  Thus,  I  remember  only 
his  leadership  as  a  wartime  leader.  I 
do  not  remember  him,  as  others  have 
portrayed  him,  as  the  leader,  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  those  economic  prob- 
lem-solving days  in  the  early  1930's. 

But,  I  had  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  him  through  his 
friends.  Nearly  2  years  after  President 
Roosevelt  died,  I  went  to  Warm 
Springs.  Ga..  the  foundation  for  polio 


patients  in  Georgia,  Warm  Springs 
Foundation,  that  he  and  Basil  O'Con- 
nor, his  former  law  partner,  had 
founded.  There,  through  his  associates 
and  friends,  many  of  us  felt  as  though 
we  knew  him,  not  as  a  President,  but 
as  a  warm,  kind,  and  caring  human 
being. 

I  also  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
day  that  the  Little  White  House  was 
dedicated  in  1947. 1  remember  not  long 
thereafter  seeing  a  speech  that  was 
written  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
meant  to  be  given  to  the  Nation  on  the 
annual  Jefferson  Day  of  April  13. 
1945.  That  speech,  as  you  know,  was 
never  delivered  because  he  died  the 
day  before.  But,  knowing  his  friends 
and  reading  that  speech  that  I  copied 
as  a  teenager  and  committed  part  of  it 
to  memory,  I  realized  that  he  gave  us 
something  more  than  material  goods 
and  wartime  leadership.  He  gave  us  a 
spirit  that  we  can  draw  upon  today 
during  our  economic  problems,  during 
our  international  crises. 

He  reminded  us  of  that  thread  of 
faith  that  our  country  has.  I  would 
like  to  recall  those  words  that  were 
never  spoken  by  President  Roosevelt, 
those  words  that  were  part  of  that  un- 
delivered address,  that  they  should  be 
part  of  the  Record  today,  because 
they  tell  us  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
need  to  lay  fear  aside  and  to  be  posi- 
tive in  what  we  do  as  Americans. 

President  Roosevelt  wrote  these 
words: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realizations  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 

Those  words  are  a  memorial  to  his 
entire  life.  Those  words  are  found  en- 
graved in  Georgia  at  the  Warm 
Springs  Foundation,  and  I  think  that 
they  should  be  perpetuated  in  the 
Record  today  as  a  memorial  to  this 
great  man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
for  making  this  effort  and  taking  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  who 
was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  Presi- 
dent in  this  century,  and  one  of  the 
three  or  four  greatest  leaders  this 
country  has  ever  produced. 

I  was  a  teenager,  14  years  old,  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  became  President, 
and  I  was  a  26-year-old  veteran  of 
World  War  II  when  he  died.  Those  of 
us  who  lived  through  that  time  felt  his 
death  as  though  a  member  of  our 
family  had  passed  away,  such  was  his 
personal  impact  on  every  American. 

I  conducted  some  hearings  last  week 
on^  a  bill  I  authored,  which  is  now 
pending  before  my  subcommittee,  to 
create  a  new  Youth  Work  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 
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We  had  some  wonderful  testimony 
from  young  people  about  what  their 
experience  in  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  had  done  for  them,  working 
for  our  national  parks,  national  for- 
ests, and  other  similar  public  projects. 
We  also  had  testimony  from  some 
former  members  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  they  talked  about 
what  a  wonderful  thing  President 
Roosevelt's  CCC  had  done  for  the 
country  and  done  for  them  personally. 
One  of  them  said  that  he  would  have 
probably  ended  up  in  the  penitentiary 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  CCC,  which 
changed  his  whole  outlook  on  life. 

I  got  to  thinking  about  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  what  a  contrast  we  see 
today,  compared  to  the  days  when  he 
was  President,  with  his  ability  to  em- 
phasize the  positive  and  lift  everyone 
up  to  share  his  aspirations  for  our 
country  and  for  mankind.  We  need  to 
recapture  that  kind  of  spirit  today. 
Practically  all  we  hear  these  days  in 
this  body  and  in  this  country  are  nega- 
tive ideas — cut  this,  confront  that 
person,  and  gut  this  program.  We 
seem  to  be  spending  most  of  our  time 
these  days  struggling  to  save  the  great 
humanitarian  and  conservation  pro- 
grams created  in  the  days  of  the  New 
Deal  and  since  then  against  mean-spir- 
ited attacks  and  devastating  cuts. 

We  need  to  get  back  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  spirit 
that  was  perhaps  best  epitomized  in 
his  first  Inaugural  Address  in  1933.  a 
time  of  the  darkest  Depression,  when 
he  said,  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  itself."  That  is  just  as  true 
today,  I  say  to  the  Members,  as  it  was 
when  Franklin  Roosevelt  became 
President.  God  knows,  if  we  are  going 
to  deal  effectively  and  humanely  with 
the  tremendous  problems  we  face 
today  and  for  the  remaining  part  of 
this  century— the  terrible  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  that  confronts  mankind,  the 
threat  of  mass  starvation  for  one 
fourth  of  mankind,  the  threat  of  envi- 
ronmental destruction— we  need  some- 
thing more  than  our  fears.  We  need 
inspiration.  We  do  not  need  just  a 
movie  type  "sell."  We  need  inspiration 
from  the  heart.  We  need  from  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  a  message  of 
hope  and  humanity— and  deeds  to 
match  the  message.  We  need  a  show- 
ing of  concern  for  all  our  people,  not 
just  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 

When  I  was  in  Columbia  Law 
School.  I  had  the  privilege  to  study 
corporation  law  under  Adolph  Berle. 
who  was  one  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  brain-trusters.  We  had  an 
opportimity  to  get  together  with  Mr. 
Berle  sometimes  after  class,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  told  us  that  one  time 
President  Roosevelt  asked  him  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  for  one  of  Roosevelt's 
famous  fireside  chat  radio  speeches  to 
the  American  people.  Berle  said  he  put 


a  lot  of  flowery  language  and  lofty 
ideas  in  the  draft  and  gave  it  to  the 
President.  The  next  day  the  President 
called  him  in  and  he  said: 

Adolph.  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
When  I  get  ready  to  make  a  fireside  chat.  I 
try  to  envision  the  people  who  are  listening 
to  me.  There  will  be  a  housewife  cooking 
dinner,  there  will  be  a  mechanic  working  in 
a  garage.  miUions  of  individuals  each  going 
about  his  or  her  own  personal  affairs.  If  I 
am  going  to  get  their  attention,  I  first  have 
to  tell  them  what  I  am  doing  about  their 
problems  and  the  things  that  concern  them 
in  their  daily  lives.  If  I  succeed  in  that,  then 
at  the  end  I  can  talk  about  a  few  high-level 
concerns  of  my  own. 

Adolph  Berle  said: 

That  is  the  best  lecture  in  public  speaicing 
I  ever  had.  Franklin  Roosevelt  always 
thought  first  about  the  people  whom  he  was 
elected  to  serve.  He  never  forgot  them.  And 
so  they  never  forgot  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  challenge  to 
us  in  this  day  and  age.  and  I  think  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  be  think- 
ing about  that  great  American,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dan  Daniel). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  able  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  that  one  of  President 
Roosevelt's  programs  was  the  CCC 
(the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps).  I 
was  an  enroUee  in  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  I  recall.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  events  which  led  up  to  my  ac- 
ceptance. 

During  that  period,  as  the  son  of  a 
tenant  fanner,  I  was  living  down  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  Va.,  and  for  2 
years  in  a  row  our  crop  did  not  bring 
in  enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer.  I 
recall  that  during  the  fall  of  1932.  I 
believe  it  was.  basically  what  we  had 
to  eat  we  foraged  from  the  creek 
banks  and  the  floor  of  the  forest. 

I  had  never  been  away  from  home 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  recall  that 
not  only  did  that  program  keep  a  lot 
of  us  from  developing  malnutrition, 
but  I  think  it  also  gave  those  of  us 
who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  an 
education  an  opportunity  to  leam 
basic  skills  and  also  to  associate  with 
others  from  different  sections  of  the 
country.  This  experience  broadened 
my  horizons  and  today  I  find  frequent 
opportunity  to  apply  the  lessons 
learned. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  memorial  to 
the  memory  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  than  the  parks,  the  high- 
ways, the  power  projects  and  the 
public  buildings  which  stand  as  living 
and  useful  reminders  of  that  terrible 
time  and  the  man  whose  vision  and 
compassion  made  him  the  leader  for 
the  time. 
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It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  divine 
will  that  in  this  Nation's  time  of  need 
a  leader  is  called  forth  who  is  equal  to 
the  need.  When  the  Nation  needed 
them,  there  was  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
there  was  Franklin  Roosevelt.  John 
Kennedy  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  and 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  shares  their 
spark. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
that  great  man  of  his  time.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  1  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  support  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  gives  honor  to  the  greatest 
American  President  of  this  century 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  a 
giant. 

He  was  a  giant,  most  of  all.  in  his 
compassion  for  the  average  working 
person.  More  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent he  had  the  ability  to  touch  the 
dally  concerns  of  the  average  citizen. 
He  knew  what  people  felt.  He  knew 
what  they  needed.  He  knew  what  they 
feared.  Most  important  of  all.  he  knew 
their  dreams. 

For  the  average  American  working 
family.  F.D.R.  was  a  hero.  He  stood  up 
for  us.  He  fought  the  special  interests. 
He  created  a  broad  national  coalition 
dedicated  to  achieving  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans— not  just 
the  few. 

Today.  America  reaps  the  benefit  of 
what  Roosevelt  accomplished. 

When  F.D.R.  was  inaugurated,  half 
the  people  in  this  country  were  living 
in  poverty  or  close  to  poverty.  Today, 
less  than  10  percent  are  in  that  catego- 
ry. When  F.D.R.  was  inaugurated, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  Americans 
went  on  to  college.  Today,  the  doors  of 
higher  education  are  opened  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  people. 

This  is  just  part  of  the  legacy  this 
great  man  has  left  us.  In  a  real  sense, 
it  was  President  Roosevelt  himself— 
and  the  great  coalition  that  he 
began— which  created  the  American 
middle  class. 

Due  to  his  great  work  and  the  great 
programs  he  inspired  millions  of 
Americans  were  able  to  find  work,  to 
educate  their  children,  to  achieve  a 
new  standard  of  living  for  their  fami- 
lies. They  were  able  to  make  good  on 
their  dreams. 

Today,  those  millions  of  Americans 
still  have  their  dreams— to  get  a  job,  to 
own  a  home,  to  educate  their  children, 
to  provide  for  their  retirement.  That 
American  dream  is  as  alive  today  as  it 
was  in  F.D.R.'s  day. 

Today,  in  honoring  President  Roose- 
velt we  should  remember  his  goals  for 
our  country.  We  should  remember  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought,  the  cause 
of  the  average  American.  That  was  a 
noble  cause  in  Roosevelt's  day.  It  is  a 
noble  cause  today.* 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  support  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  220,  providing 
for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  be 


held  the  week  of  January  30.  1982,  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest 
statesman  in  the  20th  century.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  joint  committee  recommenda- 
tion—that expenses  for  this  observ- 
ance not  exceed  $25.000— is  an  embar- 
rassment and  indignity  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  helped  to  restore  faith 
in  our  country's  institutions  through 
two  historic  circumstances— the  de- 
pression and  World  War  II.  This  sum 
is  completely  inadequate  to  sufficient- 
ly provide  for  an  appropriate  memori- 
al to  F.  D.  R.  Even  in  these  times  of 
budget  austerity,  there  should  be  an 
exception  made  in  this  instance. 

President  Reagan  has  often  spoken 
of  the  great  influence  President  Roo- 
sevelt had  on  him.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
this  Nation,  as  few  individuals  whose 
memories  go  back  to  the  1930's  and 
1940's  were  not  influenced  by  this 
great  man.  Under  Roosevelt,  the 
White  House  became  the  focus  of  all 
Government— the  fountainhead  of 
ideas,  the  initiator  of  action,  and  the 
representative  of  the  national  interest. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  and  a  constit- 
uent of  my  father.  Hamilton  F^sh.  was 
a  successful  administrator  because  he 
gave  people  a  fighting  chance  for  lost 
causes.  Articulating  the  dreams  of  the 
common  man,  his  striking  ingenuity 
and  ixuiovation  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  governing  had  nearly  everyone 
in  the  Government  caught  up  to  some 
degree  by  a  sense  of  participation  in 
something  larger  than  themselves.  It 
is  not  merely  that  the  average  person 
received  benefits  they  had  not  had 
before— rather  that  they  were  recog- 
nized as  having  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  unifying 
force  President  Roosevelt  had  on  this 
country;  $1.8  million  would  have  been 
a  modest  amount  to  spend— for  the 
American  people  to  participate  in  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  human 
being,  who— regardless  of  his  birth 
into  privileged  circumstances— strove 
with  those  in  his  party  for  more  social 
and  economic  justice  for  the  under- 
privileged. Disabled  by  poliomyelitis, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  became  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  those  similarly  af- 
fected. 

It  is  our  responsibility  that  the 
American  people  are  able  to  share— in 
the  midst  of  all-encompassing  budget 
cuts— in  the  commemoration  of  this 
great  President  who  epitomized  hope 
during  most  uncertain  conditions. 

The  expenditure  of  $500,000  was 
originally  proposed  to  cover  the  costs 
in  paying  tribute  by  acquiring  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  great  documentary 
filmmaker  and  author,  Mr.  Pare  Lo- 
rentz,  that  academically  acclaimed 
document:  "The  days  of  FYanklin  D. 
Roosevelt:  a  chronicle;"  specifically  co- 


ordinating a  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  be  held  on  January  29,  1982;  and 
hearing  a  memorial  address  by  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  The  failure  to  in- 
clude money  for  this  purpose  is  a  per- 
sonal disappointment  and  the  Nation's 
loss. 

Considering  that  the  Congress  allo- 
cated $7.5  million  in  1974  on  President 
Hoover's  memorial,  we  would  be 
spending  much  much  less,  even  at  $1.8 
million.  $25,000  is  a  total  disgrace.  It 
would  be  ironic  to  spend  more  on  the 
President  who  helped  create  the  de- 
pression than  on  the  man  who  helped 
the  country  out  of  the  depression.  $1.8 
million  would  have  been  a  small  price 
to  pay  to  allow  wide  access  of  Mr.  Lo- 
rentz'  manuscript  among  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  Roosevelt  Library  in  Hyde  Park 
informs  me  that  over  500,000  people 
visited  the  Roosevelt  home  and  estate 
grounds  in  1980  alone.  The  revenue 
collected  goes  to  a  land  and  conserva- 
tion fund— a  most  appropriate  alloca- 
tion considering  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  leading  conservationist  and  cele- 
brated planter  of  trees  on  his  estate. 

Although  I  support  the  commemora- 
tion of  F.  D.  R.'s  100th  birthday,  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  committee's 
recommendation.* 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
a  young  man  in  college  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  elected  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. I  spoke  for  his  election  and  cast  my 
first  vote  for  him.  Later  while  still  in 
college  I  traveled  to  Warm  Springs  to 
see  him.  I  served  in  this  House  with 
two  of  his  five  sons.  I  often  talked 
with  and  corresponded  with  his  able 
wife  and  widow. 

I  experienced  the  dark  years  of  the 
depression  when  my  family  lived  in  a 
garage  on  a  dirt  road  in  Tampa.  He  of- 
fered by  generation  hope  from  de- 
spair. I  fought  as  an  infrantryman  in 
World  War  II  when  he  was  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and  his  able  leader- 
ship in  that  war  and  in  peacetime 
made  life  more  certain  and  more 
meaningful. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  went  back  to  Warm  Springs  to  help 
me  regain  strength  lost  in  the  war,  as 
well  as  to  take  there  another  who 
needed  the  help  given  there  to  those 
who  were  crippled  by  disease  or  injury. 
The  warm  waters  were  helpful  but  the 
warm  spirit  which  made  those  springs 
famous  was  even  more  curative  in  my 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so  glad  that  with 
these  personal  experiences  I  have 
today  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  in 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  life  of 
l-Yanklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  offered  ex- 
cellent leadership  when  it  was  desper- 
ately needed.  I  am  grateful  for  that. 

I  am  grateful  that  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt lived  a  life  that  brought  hope  to 
replace  despair  and  the  vision  for  a 
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better  life  for  our  Nation  and  for  all 
mankind.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  brief  response 
to  the  concerns  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

It  has  been  the  standard  practice  of 
Congress,  for  quite  some  years,  to 
assign  the  expenses  of  joint  commit- 
tees, and  some  other  joint  entities,  to 
the  contingent  fund  of  one  House  or 
the  other.' 

The  practice  appears  to  stem  from  a 
parliamentary  situation  which  dates 
from  1924.  In  that  year,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Accounts  reported  a  resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent  Resolution 
19,  68th  Congress— providing  for  a 
contract  for  extermination  of  pests  at 
the  Capitol,  to  be  paid  equally  from 
the  contingent  funds  of  each  House. 
Speaker  Gillett  sustained  a  point  of 
order  that  the  privilege  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  destroyed  by  the  inclusion  of 
matter  relating  to  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  other  body.  Although  I  would 
not  venture  to  guess  how  the  Chair 
would  rule  on  a  similiar  question  in 
the  modern  practice,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  language  of  clause  4(a) 
of  rule  XI  relating  to  funding  resolu- 
tions is  virtually  the  same  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rule  of  1803,  on  which 
Speaker  Gillett  relied  in  the  prior 
ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  responding  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  we  explored  this  question  in  the 
committee  when  considering  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  220. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  practice 
of  alternaiely  assigning  entities  to  the 
contingent  funds  was  the  obvious  and 
simple  response  to  the  parliamentary 
difficulties  encountered  earlier  in  the 
century,  and  that  the  practice  has 
become  so  routine  by  this  time  that 
the  decision  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
this  joint  committee  from  our  contin- 
gent fund  raised  no  question  in  our 
consideration,  at  all. 

If  the  House  wished  to  institute  a 
new  policy  of  apportioning  the  ex- 
penses of  each  joint  item  to  each  con- 
tingent fund,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not 
strike  me  that  it  is  a  policy  that  would 
be  at  all  difficult  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  implement  by  a  minor 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House.  But, 
neither  would  it  have  been  difficult  to 
implement  quite  some  years  ago.  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  custom  has 
found  favor  more  from  pragmatic  that 
procedural  advantages. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  juris- 
diction over  the  establishment  of  joint 
committee  and.  in  the  organic  stat- 
utes, determines  which  contingent 
fund  will  be  charged  for  its  expenses. 
Although  I  cannot,  in  all  candor, 
assert  that  we  have  any  system  for 
keeping  the  charges  exactly  equally, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation  does 


monitor  the  joint  committees  closely 
through  the  annual  funding  process 
and,  of  course,  we  do  consult  with  the 
committee.  During  recent  years,  the 
appropriations  recommended  for  per- 
manent joint  committees  have  treated 
the  two  Houses  roughly  equally: 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
years  the  expenses  of  joint  committees 
charged  to  each  House  have  differed 
by  less  than  $100,000.  But  the  balance 
appears  to  be  somewhat  in  our  favor, 
so  I  would  expect  that  the  House 
ought  to  be  charged  in  the  present 
case. 

Even  though  the  distribution  ap- 
pears to  be  roughly  fair,  there  are 
other  practical  reasons  for  continuing 
the  present  practice  and  the  most 
compelling  is  that  the  present  system 
has  enhanced  financial  management 
and  supervision. 

Under  current  law  (2  U.S.C.  95),  "No 
payment  shall  be  made  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unless  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration." 
Similar  supervisory  authorities  exist 
in  the  Senate.  These  authorities  have 
enabled  each  House  to  establish  audit 
and  control  procedures  and  detailed 
regulations  governing  the  nature  of 
goods  and  services  which  can  and 
cannot  be  charged  to  the  respective 
contingent  funds. 

The  regulations  and  the  control  pro- 
cedures of  the  two  Houses,  however, 
are  not  completely  uniform.  And  pro- 
viding a  committee  with  the  ability  to 
choose  which  guidelines  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to,  by  virtue  of  being  able  to 
choose  which  House's  voucher  to  use, 
could  lead  to  some  difficulties.  The  ap- 
propriate supervisory  committees 
would  find  audit  and  control  awkward 
unless  new  coordinating  mechanisms 
could  be  established. 

Although.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
reluctant  to  change  the  funding  allo- 
cations now  used,  unless  there  were 
substantial  changes  in  the  fiscal  man- 
agement procedures,  I  do  think  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  raised 
an  important  question.  I  think  it  is 
long  overdue  for  Congress  to  take  a 
very  close  look  at  the  way  it  estab- 
lishes, funds,  supervises,  and  controls 
those  entities  which  are  not  directly 
subject  to  either  House  but  which  are 
not  only  charged  to  the  budget  of  the 
legislative    branch,    but    constitute    a 


larger  portion  of  that  budget  than  the 
House  and  Senate  combined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  raised  an  important  question  that 
should  be  high  on  the  agendas  of  the 
committees  on  which  we  each  serve. 

But,  in  all  candor,  I  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  separating  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  220  from  that  concern.  The 
resolution  presents  little  controversy 
in  allowing  Congress  to  discharge  its 
responsibilities  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  this  important  anniversary, 
and  it  does  so  in  a  manner  that  fully 
protects  the  small  Federal  invest- 
ment.* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  277,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  concu.  rent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  344.  nays 
18,  not  voting  71,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3301 
YEAS-344 


Addabbo 

Brown  (CO) 

Derwinski 

Akaka 

Broyhill 

Dickinson 

AlbosU 

Burton.  JohR 

D.cks 

Alexander 

Butler 

Dingell 

Anderson 

Campbell 

Dixon 

Andrews 

Carman 

Donnelly 

Annunzio 

Chappell 

Dorgan 

Anthony 

Chappie 

Dougherty 

Applegale 

Cheney 

Dowdy 

Aspin 

Clausen 

Downey 

Atkinson 

dinger 

Dwyer 

Badham 

Coals 

Dymally 

Bafalis 

Coelho 

Dyson 

Bailey  <MO) 

Coleman 

Eckart 

Bailey  < PA) 

Collins  (ID 

Edgar 

Barnard 

Collins  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Barnes 

Conable 

Edwards  (OK) 

Beilenson 

Conte 

Emery 

Benedict 

Conyers 

English 

Benjamin 

Corcoran 

Erdahl 

Bennett 

Coughlin 

Erienbom 

Bereuter 

Courier 

&'ans(DE) 

Bethune 

Coyne.  James 

Evans  (GA) 

Bevill 

Coyne.  William 

Evans (lA) 

Bingham 

Craig 

Evans  (IN) 

Blanchard 

Crockett 

Pary 

Bliley 

D' Amours 

Fascell 

Boggs 

[>aniel.  Dan 

Fazio 

Boland 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Pen  wick 

Boner 

Danielson 

Fiedler 

Bonker 

Dannemeyer 

Pindley 

Bouquard 

Daschle 

Fithian 

Breaux 

Daub 

Flippo 

Brinkley 

,    Davis 

FoglielU 

Brodhead 

de  la  Garza 

Ford  (MI) 

Brooks 

Deckard 

Ford  (TN) 

Broomfield 

DeNardU 

Porsythe 

Brown  (CA) 

Derrick 

Fountain 
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Fowler 

Frank 

Pieniel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Caydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibboai 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Cramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlcin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawliins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lowery  (CA) 


Archer 
Carney 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dreier 
Dunn 
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Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKiruiey 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Otierstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

NAYS- 18 

Fields 

Hansen  (ID) 

Holt 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

McDonald 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Riisso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Scnsenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Slaton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Rousselot 
Shumway 
Siljander 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (OR) 
Solomon 
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Foley 

Garcia 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Heftel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Jones  (NO 

Kindness 

Latta 

Levitas 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 


Mattox 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

Mica 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Myers 

Oxiey 

Paul 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rose 

Roth 
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Rudd 

Santini 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Simon 

Solarz 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Weber  (OH) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wylie 


Mr.  SILJANDER  and  Mr.  MAR- 
LENEE changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


Ashbrook 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Bedell 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Bonier 

Bowen 


Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Dellums 

Doman 


Duncan 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Ertel 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 


SENATOR  STEVENS  DESERVES 
GREAT  CREDIT  FOR  SENATE 
EFFORT  TO  LIFT  PAY  CAP 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Ted  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  to  raise  the  cap  on 
Federal  executive  salaries.  This  is  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  courage  and  determination  in 
sheparding  his  amendment  through 
the  Senate  once  again. 

On  November  18.  1981,  the  New 
York  Times  in  its  editorial  indicated: 

A  decent  raise  would  surely  pay  for  itself 
in  efficiency  and  morale.  Federal  executives 
deserve  it.  and  so  does  the  Nation. 

..  On  November  19,  1981,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  its  editorial  indicated: 

Early  retirements  among  Federal  execu- 
tives in  all  agencies  have  reached  such 
alarming  proportions— over  95  percent  of 
those  newly  eligible  to  retire  are  now  doing 
so.  compared  with  only  17  percent  5  years 
ago— that  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently estimated  that  lifting  the  pay  cap 
could  actually  save  the  Government  money 
because  of  reduced  pension  costs.  *  *  •  it  is 
time  for  Congress  to  release  its  federal  hos- 
tages. 

On  November  20,  1981,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  its  editorial  indicat- 
ed: 

Today  the  Congress  is  face  to  face  again 
with  an  issue  it  keeps  trying  to  duck:  raising 
the  pay  of  top  Federal  officials.  A  House- 
Senate  conference  is  going  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  pay  cap  from  its 
present  $50,000  level.  It  is  hard  to  find  an 
observer  who  will  not  agree  that  this  should 
be  done.  *  *  'The  conferees  shouid  do  the 
right  thing  by  the  managers. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Stevens  language— it  is  right— and  the 
time  to  act  is  now. 

I  include  the  editorials  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

(From  the  New  Yor:-.  Times.  Nov.  18.  1981] 
The  Top  Ofticials  Need  a  Raise 

In  the  parlance  of  the  moment.  Congress 
ought  to  get  off  the  back  of  senior  Govern- 
ment officials.  It  needs  once  and  for  all  to 
eliminate  the  link  between  their  salaries 
and  its  own. 

Increases  in  the  top-level  executive  grades 
are  urgent.  Since  1977  the  pay  of  the  high- 
est Federal  officials  has  been  raised  5.5  per- 
cent; other  white-collar  Federal  employees 
meanwhile  had  raises  that  total  33.5  per- 
cent. That  means  more  than  48.000  employ- 
ees' pay  has  been  leveled  flat,  eliminating 
distinctions  between  managers  and  those 
they  manage. 

That  is  no  way  to  nm  a  Government  or 
hold  superior  talent.  With  executive  pay 
now  capped  at  $50,112  a  year,  senior  manag- 
ers are  fleeing  Federal  service.  Programs  in 
health,  education  and  space  exploration 
seem  typically  hard  hit.  Whereas  15.5  per- 
cent of  eligible  executives  retired  in  1978. 
the  current  rate  is  above  90  percent.  Replac- 
ing them  is  no  easier  than  holding  them. 

The  problem  is  rooted  in  politics.  To  cam- 
ouflage its  own  pay  raises.  Congress  over 
the  years  contrived  to  link  its  salary  scales 
to  those  of  the  top  people  in  the  judicial 
and  executive  branches.  But  it  also  prohibit- 
ed almost  all  of  these  officials  from  earning 
more  than  a  member  of  Congress. 

Now  the  cost  of  that  folly  is  coming  home. 
The  legislators  are  embarrassed  to  raise 
their  own  pay  while  they  cut  most  Pederal 
budgets.  And  so  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
Government  is  deprived  and  driven  away. 

The  House  debate  of  the  issue  is  not 
promising;  it  turns  on  a  bill  that  would 
merely  extend  the  cap  for  another  year. 
The  case  for  a  fundamental  change  has 
never  been  stronger.  But  if  that  is  rejected. 
Congress  should  at  least  provide  some  relief, 
by  approving  a  proposal  in  the  Senate  to 
give  senior  executives  an  immediate  4.8  per- 
cent increase. 

A  decent  raise  would  surely  pay  for  itself 
in  efficiency  and  morale.  Federal  executives 
deserve  it.  and  so  does  the  nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  19.  1981] 
F^EE  THE  Federal  Hostages 

Congress  has  another  chance  today  to  do 
right  by  top  federal  officials.  Sen.  Ted  Ste- 
vens, chairman  of  the  civil  service  subcom- 
mittee, will  be  urging  the  Senate  to  raise 
the  cap  on  federal  executive  salaries  as  part 
of  the  spending  bill  Congress  must  complete 
today  to  keep  federal  funds  flowing. 

We  have  heard  from  all  sides  that  the 
problem  of  pay  compression  at  the  top 
levels  of  civilian  and  military  pay  is  causing 
a  massive  loss  of  scarce  talent.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials are  especially  alarmed  at  the  loss  of 
technical  and  administrative  personnel  to 
high-paying  defense  contractors.  Early  re- 
tirements among  federal  executives  in  all 
agencies  have  reached  such  alarming  pro- 
portions-over 95  percent  of  those  newly  ele- 
gible  to  retire  are  now  doing  so.  compared 
with  only  17  percent  five  years  ago— that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recently  esti- 
mated that  lifting  the  pay  cap  could  actual- 


ly save  the  government  money  because  of 
reduced  pension  costs. 

While  other  factors  may  contribute  to  this 
exodus,  the  pay  cap  must  be  a  major  con- 
tributor. Federal  executives  now  earn  only 
5.5  percent  more  than  they  did  five  years 
ago.  Over  the  same  period,  private-sector  ex- 
ecutive salaries  rose  40  percent  and  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  pushed  up  federal  pen- 
sions by  55  percent.  For  those  who  have 
stayed  behind,  the  cap  has  caused  severe 
management  and  morale  problems.  Pay  in- 
creases at  lower  grade  levels  have  forced 
more  and  more  workers  up  against  the  pay 
ceiling.  At  the  moment  there  is  nothing 
beyond  self-esteem  to  motivate  workers  to 
accept  the  added  duties  and  pressures  asso- 
ciated with  a  promotion  within  the  top  five 
civil  service  levels. 

The  Stevens  amendment  would  not 
remove  the  pay  cap  entirely.  It  would,  how- 
ever, improve  the  competitiveness  of  top 
federal  salaries  somewhat  and  restore  some 
incentive  for  promotion  at  the  top  grade 
levels.  For  several  years  now.  Congress  has 
held  federal  officials  hostage  to  its  own  re- 
luctance either  to  take  the  heat  for  raising 
congressional  pay— to  which  federal  pay  is 
now  tied— or  allow  federal  executives  to 
earn  more  than  congressmen.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  a  congressional  pay  raise— and 
there  are  many  separate  factors  involved  in 
that  matter— it  is  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
lease its  federal  hostages. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  20. 
1981] 

Managing  the  Democracy 

Today  the  Congress  is  face  to  face  again 
with  an  issue  it  keeps  trying  to  duck;  raising 
the  pay  of  top  federal  officials.  A  House- 
Senate  conference  is  going  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  pay  cap  from  its 
present  $50,000  level.  It  is  hard  to  find  an 
observer  who  will  not  agree  that  this  should 
be  done.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the 
congressional  conferees  will  refuse  to  do  it. 
The  reasons  say  something  about  the  limits 
on  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves. 

Some  of  the  basic  facts  of  the  problem  are 
plain  enough.  Since  1977.  the  pay  of  top  fed- 
eral officials  has  risen  by  5.5  percent,  while 
that  of  lower-level  federal  employees  has 
gone  up  by  35.5  percent.  The  internal  pay 
differentials,  in  other  words,  have  been 
shrinking  to  insignificance.  For  high  federal 
executives,  who  have  skills  salable  on  the 
outside,  the  gap  between  government  and 
private  salaries  has  been  growing.  Retire- 
ments among  eligible  top  federal  executives 
have  increased  to  the  point  where  it  may  ac- 
tually be  cheaper  to  raise  their  pay  than  to 
let  them  go  and  have  to  pay  for  both  their 
replacements  and  their  pensions  at  once. 

Keeping  the  cap  on  at  its  present  level  is. 
in  any  event,  not  going  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  budget  anywhere  near  large  enough  to 
justify  the  losses  it  will  pretty  surely  contin- 
ue to  cause  in  the  way  of  poor  management. 
But  Congress  has  so  far  failed  to  act.  Why? 
Because  at  present  these  executive  salaries 
and  congressional  salaries  are  pegged  to  one 
another's  levels,  and  the  Congress  does  not 
want  to  undergo  the  public  embarrassment 
of  raising  its  uwn  pay. 

So.  you  ask.  wliy  don't  these  understand- 
ably modest  Congressmen  simply  break  the 
executive  salaries  free  of  congressional  pay 
and  allow  them  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
Ifevel?  Because  the  Congressmen  really  don't 
want  to  set  loose  the  possibility  that  the 
managers  will  end  up  getting  paid  more 
than  Congressmen. 


You  have  here  a  bunch  of  Congressmen 
who  are  obviously  incapable  of  talking 
about  this  issue  except  in  the  most  inappro- 
priate populist  terms.  If  you're  in  a  money- 
saving  mood,  they  say.  it  has  to  come  out  of 
the  hides  of  those  who  earn  the  most.  If 
you're  setting  pay  scales,  the  appointed  bu- 
reaucracy cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  get 
more  than  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

These  are  not  very  surprising  arguments 
to  hear  in  Washington,  but  they  are  truly 
lousy  reasons  for  failing  to  take  a  patently 
sensible  action  like  raising  the  pay  cap.  The 
conferees  should  do  the  right  thing  by  the 
managers,  and  the  rest  of  us  should  note 
the  kind  of  simple-minded  thinking  about 
political  rights  and  wrongs  that  gets  us  into 
this  sort  of  mess. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK  S. 
ADAMO 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Prank  S.  Adamo  has  served  his  fellow 
man  in  many  different  capacities 
during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  medical  doctor.  Because  of 
this  service  he  is  being  honored  by  the 
Hillsborough  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  a  ceremony  to  take  place  on 
December  1  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Dr.  Adamo  distinguished  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession  by 
his  service  to  people  in  the  Tampa  Bay 
area  prior  to  World  War  II.  In  1940  he 
began  his  military  career  by  joining 
the  U.S.  Army.  When  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked in  1941,  Dr.  Adamo  was  serving 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  was  im- 
mediately caught  up  in  the  terrible 
hostilities  involving  American  and 
Philippine  soldiers.  During  these  days 
of  adversity.  Dr.  Adamo  rendered  med- 
ical service,  demonstrating  his  courage 
and  skill  in  service  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  conflict  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  His  service  brought 
him  distinction  not  only  as  an  individ- 
ual but  as  a  medical  doctor.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  medical  field  by 
discovering  and  perfecting  a  new  and 
innovative  way  to  treat  the  wounded 
under  extemely  adverse  circumstances. 
After  his  capture  and  internment  by 
Japanese  forces.  Dr.  Adamo  continued 
administering  to  those  who  needed  his 
service  until  the  termination  of  the 
war.  For  this  service  he  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  Chief  of  the  surgical  service  of  General 
HospiUl  Number  2.  on  the  Bataan  Penin- 
sula. Lieutenant  Colonel  Adamo.  in  spite  of 
almost  total  lack  of  standard  equipment  and 
facilities,  efficiently  directed  the  surgical 
service  and  personally  performed  a  large 
share  of  the  surgical  work  with  marked  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Adamo  returned  to  Tampa  after 
the  war  to  resume  his  medical  practice 
and  to  be  reunited  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  Vivian  and  Mary 
Frances.  He  continued  in  the  active 


practice  of  medicine  until  his  recent 
retirement. 

Dr.  Adamo  has  always  been  respect- 
ed and  aulmired  by  those  who  know 
him,  and  he  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
citizens  of  Florida  and  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  appropriate  that  he  be  acclaimed 
and  recognized  by  his  fellow  medical 
doctors  on  the  occasion  of  December  1. 
1981— almost  40  years  after  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  that  marked  our 
involvement  in  World  War  II.  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Adamo.  the  Congress  remem- 
bers what  you  have  done  for  your 
country,  its  soldiers,  and  your  fellow 
man.  We  thank  you. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
necessary  yesterday  for  me  to  be 
absent  on  roUcall  No.  326  when  the 
House  was  considering  House  Joint 
Resolution  349.  At  that  time  I  was 
swearing  in  a  new  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  Mr.  James 
Carey,  and  could  not  be  present  on  the 
floor.  Had  I  been  present  and  voting.  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
explanation  be  inserted  in  the  perma- 
nent Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  was  absent  for  rollcall  No.  326 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  349,  which 
is  the  resolution  committing  U.S. 
troops  to  the  Sinai.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "yes."  At  the  time  I 
was  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  constituents,  visiting  with 
the  Federal  Railway  Administrator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
explanation  be  inserted  in  the  perma- 
nent Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
continue,  as  I  have  twice  before,  on 
the  subject  leading  to  my  introduction 
of  two  resolutions  and  three  bills 
having  to  do  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
bills,  the  restructuring  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  in  the  other,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  so-called  Open  Market 
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Committee:  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other,  the  actual  elimination  of  the 
Board  and  placing  it  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  And  also  two  resolutions, 
one  asking  for  the  consideration  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  other 
having  to  do  with  the  Open  Market 
Committee. 

In  the  last  discussion,  I  pointed  out 
how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  history  involved  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  precipice  over  which 
we  hang  suspended  insofar  as  financial 
disaster  is  concerned. 

n  1720 

Those  businesses  that  are  now  bank- 
rupt that  were  not  at  the  time  I  start- 
ed to  discuss  this  issue,  and  particular- 
ly at  the  time  that  I  introduced  the 
resolutions,  certainly  they  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  suspended. 
They  consider  themselves  to  be  right 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  They  are  out 
of  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
way  that  small  businesses  are  going 
out  now.  unquestionably  will  have  to 
force  the  attention  of  not  only  this 
body,  but  the  other  on  this  level,  on 
the  congressional  level,  of  a  necessity, 
at  this  point  nationally,  it  is  still  some- 
thing that  perhaps  many  can  sleep  on. 

As  I  said  the  last  time,  there  is  an 
old  Irish  saying  that  goes  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  sleep  on  some- 
body else's  wounds. 

And  I  see  that  apprehension  particu- 
larly because  I  find  that  everyone  in 
and  out  of  Congress  seems  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  FDIC,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  its 
counterpart,  the  Federal  Saving  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  what  used  to  be  called 
a  monetary  panic.  And  this  is  absolute- 
ly not  true.  We  are  not  exempt  from 
having  the  sorry  and  tragic  experi- 
ences of  the  monetary  panics  of  1873, 
1893,  and  1907,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  of  the  beginning  of  this 
autumn,  and  particularly  after  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  in  September. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  hope  I  am 
dead  wrong,  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  have  now  set  through  happen- 
stance in  some  cases  and  through 
design  in  others,  all  of  those  forces 
that  I  think  now  are  irreversible  and 
that  we  better  be  prepared  and  this  is 
the  reason  I  am  rising  to  speak,  be- 
cause I  am  not  only  going  into  the  ex- 
tensive history  of  this  to  point  out  the 
reason  I  felt  impelled  to  introduce  this 
proposed  legislation,  but  also  the  fears 
that  I  have  as  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  testimony  that 
we  have  had  all  this  year,  from  the 
regulators  of  the  banking  and  savings 
institution  industry. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
origin  of  our  Government  as  a  nation- 
al government,  this  question  of  bank- 


ing and  the  methods  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  use  to  do  its  financing,  the 
financing  of  the  people,  has  been  a 
question  of  most  grievous  concern.  In 
fact,  in  the  very  first  Congress,  even 
though  before  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress we  had  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica, but  since  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  particularly  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  were  so  weak 
there  was  a  question  about  whether 
that  Bank  of  North  America  was  legal. 
So  that  a  State  bank  in  Pennsylvania 
had  to  be  chartered  to  carry  out  those 
purposes. 

But  one  the  formality  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  came  about, 
and  the  first  Congress  in  1792,  and  the 
need  for  the  new  government  to  show 
its  strength  by  the  assumption  of  the 
debts  incurred  during  the  Revolution, 
during  the  various  and  sundry  States 
it  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
legislation  setting  up  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  as  it  was  called. 

However,  even  then  there  was  great 
dispute  and  so  when  the  Congress  de- 
bated the  measure  and  passed  it,  there 
was  very  serious  question  about  its 
constitutionality.  So  that  President 
Washington  appointed  three  men, 
James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Alexander  Hamilton  to  give  him 
an  opinion  on  that  first  bank  forma- 
tion and  they  did. 

And  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
for  reading— they  read  those  opinions 
today.  They  are  still  timely  in  their 
own  way. 

President  Washington,  after  great 
study,  adopted  the  recommendation 
contained  in  Alexander  Hamilton's 
report  and  so  the  first  bank  was  cre- 
ated with  a  20-year  charter.  It  worked 
successfully  and  it  expired  in  1911.  By 
1916  the  need  for  a  bank  of  that 
nature,  what  we  call  central  bank  fa- 
cilities today,  was  apparent.  The 
second  bank  of  the  United  States  was 
formed.  But  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  renew  its  charter,  in  the  early 
1830's  President  Jackson  vetoed  that 
bill  and  therefore  that  second  bank 
went  out. 

However,  the  reading  of  the  history 
of  that  is  very  important.  It  became 
the  biggest  issue  in  the  Presidential 
race  of  1832.  When  he  was  reelected, 
then  President  Jackson  withdrew  all 
of  the  public  moneys  from  that  second 
bank  and  I  am  going  to  read  to  the 
Members  the  statement  he  made  be- 
cause if  ever  it  was  timely  it  is  timely 
loday,  because  the  same  thing  is  being 
said  about  these  attempts  to  bring 
under  control  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Identical  things. 

Here  is  what  President  Jackson  told 
his  Cabinet: 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  that  the 
bank  has  the  power  and  in  that  event  will 
have  the  disposition  to  destroy  the  state 
banks,  employed  by  the  government,  and 
bring  distress  upon  the  country.  It  has  been 
the  fortune  of  the  President  to  encounter 


dangers  which  were  represented  as  equally 
alarming  and  he  has  seen  them  vanish 
before  resolution  and  energy. 

If  indeed  this  corporation— the  bank  that 
is— now  holds  in  its  hands  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  it  is 
high  time  to  take  the  alarm.  If  the  despot- 
ism is  upon  us  and  our  only  safety  is  in  the 
mercy  of  the  despot  recent  developments  in 
relation  to  his  designs  and  the  means  he  em- 
ploys show  how  necessary  it  is  to  shake  it 
off. 

The  struggle  can  never  come  with  less  dis- 
tress to  the  people  of  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  at  the  present  moment. 

That  is  exactly,  I  think,  what  a 
second  President  Jackson  would  say 
today  with  relation  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  indeed  is  a  mone- 
tary despot.  It  has  the  whole  fate  of 
the  country  hanging  in  the  balance 
right  now  and  at  this  point  I  want  to 
continue  because  by  the  time  we  came 
to  1912,  because  that  second  bank  had 
failed,  it  was  not  until  the  National 
Currency  Act  of  1964  that  an  actual 
national  banking  system  was  set  up 
and  obviously  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  going  to  be  proved  just  in- 
adequate and  the  panic  of  1907  con- 
firmed. 

In  1912,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  Speaker— not  the  Congress, 
not  the  House  and  the  Senate— the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed 
what  later  became  known  as  the  Pujo 
committee.  This  was  a  committee  that, 
in  1912,  was  founded  by  virtue  of  a  res- 
olution passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  concentration  and 
control  of  money  and  credit. 

D  1730 

The  House  directed  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  belong  to  in  the 
20  years  I  have  been  in  the  Congress, 
to  investigate  banking  and  currency 
with  a  view  to  necessary  legislation. 

It  so  happened  that  the  subcommit- 
tee was  headed  by  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Arsene  J.  Pujo  and  they  in- 
vestigated and  came  out  with  a  report. 

I  ask  that  at  this  point  in  the  record 
I  insert  an  excerpt  of  that  report  into 
the  Record. 

The  Concentration  or  Control  or  Money 

AND  Credit 

(Report  of  the  Pujo  Committee— 1913) 

section  2— rACT  or  increasing 
concentration  admitted 

The  resources  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies of  the  city  of  New  York  on  1911  were 
$5,121,245,175.  which  is  21.73  percent  of  the 
total  banking  resources  of  the  country  as  re- 
ported by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  unknown  re- 
sources of  the  great  private  banking  houses 
whose  affiliations  to  the  New  York  financial 
institutions  we  are  about  to  discuss. 

That  in  recent  years  concentration  of  con- 
trol of  the  banking  resources  and  conse- 
quently of  credit  by  the  groups  to  which  we 
will  refer  has  grown  apace  in  the  city  of 
New  York  is  defended  by  some  witnesses 
and  regretted  by  others,  but  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  a  fact. 


As  appears  from  statistics  compiled  by  ac- 
countants for  the  committee,  in  1911,  of  the 
total  resources  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies in  New  York  City,  the  20  largest  held 
42.97  percent;  in  1906,  the  20  largest  held 
38.24  percent  of  the  total;  in  1901.  34.07  per- 
cent. 

sExrrioN  3— PROCESSES  or  concentration 
This  Increased  concentration  of  control  of 
money  and  credit  has  been  effected  princi- 
pally as  follows: 

First,  through  consolidations  of  competi- 
tive or  potentially  competitive  banks  and 
trust  companies,  which  consolidations  in 
turn  have  recently  been  brought  under  sym- 
pathetic management. 

Second,  through  the  same  powerful  inter- 
ests becoming  large  stockholders  in  poten- 
tially competitive  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies. This  is  the  simplest  way  of  acquiring 
control,  but  since  it  requires  the  largest  in- 
vestment of  capital,  it  is  the  least  used,  al- 
though the  recent  investments  in  that  direc- 
tion for  that  apparent  purpose  amount  to 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  present  market 
values. 

Third,  through  the  confederation  of  po- 
tentially competitive  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies by  means  of  the  system  of  interlock- 
ing directorates. 

Fourth,  through  the  influence  which  the 
more  powerful  banking  houses,  banks,  and 
trust  companies  have  secured  in  the  man- 
agement of  insurance  companies,  railroads, 
producing  and  trading  corporations,  and 
public  utility  corporations,  by  means  of 
stockholdings,  voting  trusts,  fiscal  agency 
contracts,  or  representation  upon  their 
boards  of  directors,  or  through  supplying 
the  money  requirements  of  railway,  indus- 
trial, and  public  utilities  corporations  and 
thereby  being  enabled  to  participate  in  the 
determination  of  their  financial  and  busi- 
ness policies. 

Fifth,  through  partnership  or  joint  ac- 
count arrangements  between  a  few  of  the 
leading  banking  houses,  banks,  and  trust 
companies  in  the  purchase  of  security  issues 
of  the  great  Interstate  corporations,  accom- 
panied by  understandings  of  recent 
growth— sometimes  called  "banking 
ethics"— which  have  had  the  effect  of  effec- 
tually destroying  competition  between  such 
banking  houses,  banks,  and  trust  companies 
in  the  struggle  for  business  or  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  large  Issues  of  such  securi- 
ties. 

section  4— agents  or  concentration 

It  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  testimony 
that  the  most  active  agents  in  forwarding 
and  bringing  about  the  concentration  of 
control  of  money  and  credit  through  one  or 
another  of  the  processes  above  described 
have  been  aoid  are- 

J.  P.  Morgan  Si  Co. 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and  New 
York. 

Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

Combined  Power  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  the 
First  National,  and  National  City  Banks.— 
In  earlier  pages  of  the  report  the  power  of 
these  three  great  banks  was  separately  set 
forth.  It  is  now  appropriate  to  consider 
their  combined  power  as  one  group. 

First,  as  regards  banking  resources: 

>The  resources  of  Morgan  &  Co.  are  un- 
known; its  deposits  are  $163,000,000.  The  re- 
sources of  the  First  National  Bank  are 
$150,000,000  and  those  of  its  appendage,  the 


First  Security  Co.,  at  a  very  low  estimate. 
$35,000,000.  The  resources  of  the  National 
City  Bank  are  $274,000,000;  those  of  its  ap- 
pendage, the  National  City  Co..  are  un- 
known, through  the  capital  of  the  latter  Is 
alone  $10,000,000.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  ac- 
count the  very  considerable  part  which  is 
unknown,  the  institutions  composing  this 
group  have  resources  of  upward  of 
$632,000,000.  aside  from  the  vast  individual 
resources  of  Messrs.  Morgan,  Baker,  and 
Stillman. 

Further,  as  heretofore  shown,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  through  stockholdings, 
voting  trusts,  interlocking  directorates,  and 
other  relations,  have  become  in  some  cases 
the  absolutely  dominant  factor,  in  others 
the  most  Important  single  factor.  In  the  con- 
trol of  the  following  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies In  the  city  of  New  York: 

[In  thousands] 

(a)  Bankers  Trust  Co..  resources...      250,000 

(b)  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  re- 
sources        232,000 

(c)  Astor  Trust  Co.,  resources 27.000 

(d)  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
resources 190,000 

(e)  Liberty  National  Bank,  re- 
sources   29.000 

(g)  Chase  National  Bank,  re- 
sources       150.000 

(f)  Farmers  Loan  St  Trust  Co., 
resources 135.000 

In  all.  7.  with  total  resources  of 968.000 

Which,  added  to  the  known  re- 
sources of  members  of  the 
group  themselves,  makes 1,600.000 

As  the  aggregate  of  known  bank- 
ing resources  In  the  city  of 
New  York  under  their  control 
or  influence. 

If  there  be  added  also  the  re- 
sources of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  controlled 
through  stock  ownership  of  J. 
P.  Morgan 504,000 

The  amount  becomes 2.104,000 


Second,  as  regards  the  greater  transporta- 
tion systems. 

(a)  Adams  Express  Co.:  Meml>ers  of  the 
group  have  two  representatives  In  the  direc- 
torate of  this  company. 

(b)  Anthracite  coal  carriers:  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  (a  majority  of 
whose  stock  Is  owned  by  the  Reading),  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  the  Erie  (controlling  the  New 
York.  Susquehanna  &  Western),  and  the 
New  York.  Ontario  &  Western,  afford  the 
only  transportation  outlets  from  the  an- 
thracite coal  fields.  As  before  stated,  they 
transport  80  percent  of  the  output  moving 
from  the  mines  and  own  and  control  88  per- 
cent of  the  entire  deposits.  The  Reading,  as 
now  organized.  Is  the  creation  of  a  member 
of  this  banking  group— Morgan  &  Co.  One 
or  more  members  of  the  group  are  stock- 
holders in  that  system  and  have  two  repre- 
sentatives in  its  directorate;  are  stcKkhold- 
ers  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  have 
four  representatives  in  its  directorate;  are 
stockholders  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  have 
four  representatives  in  its  directorate;  are 
stockholders  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna 
<fc  Western  and  have  nine  representatives  in 
its  directorate;  are  stockholders  of  the  Erie, 
and  have  four  representatives  In  its  direc- 
torate; have  two  representatives  in  the  di- 


rectorate of  the  New  York.  Ontario  &  West- 
em'  and  have  purchased  or  marketed  practi- 
cally all  security  issues  made  by  these  rail- 
roads in  recent  years. 

(c)  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Railway: 
One  or  more  members  of  the  group  are 
stockholders  and  have  two  representatives 
in  the  directorate  of  the  company;  and  since 
1907  have  purchased  or  procured  the  mar- 
keting of  its  security  Issues  to  the  amount  of 
$107,244,000. 

(d)  Chesapeake  8l  Ohio  Railway:  Members 
of  the  group  have  two  directors  in  common 
with  this  company;  and  since  1907.  in  asso- 
ciation with  others,  have  purchased  or  pro- 
cured the  marketing  of  its  security  issues  to 
the  amount  of  $85,000,000. 

(e)  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway:  Mem- 
bers of  the  group  absolutely  control  this 
system  through  a  voting  trust. 

(f)  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &,  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way: Meml)ers  of  the  group  have  three  di- 
rectors or  officers  in  common  with  this  com- 
pany, and  since  1909.  in  association  with 
others,  have  purchased  or  procured  the 
marketing  of  its  security  Issues  to  the 
amount  of  $112,000,000. 

(g)  Chicago  Si.  Northwestern  Railway: 
Memt>ers  of  the  group  have  three  directors 
In  common  with  this  company,  and  since 
1909.  in  association  with  others,  have  pur- 
chased or  procured  the  marketing  of  Its  se- 
curity Issues  to  the  amount  of  $31,250,000. 

(h)  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way: Members  of  the  group  have  four  direc- 
tors In  conmion  with  this  company. 

(I)  Great  Northern  Railway:  One  or  more 
members  of  the  group  are  stockholders  of 
and  have  marketed  the  only  Issue  of  bonds 
made  by  this  company. 

(j)  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.;  A 
member  of  the  group  organized  this  compa- 
ny. Is  a  stockholder,  dominates  it  through  a 
voting  trust,  and  markets  its  securities. 

(k)  New  York  Central  Lines:  One  or  more 
members  of  the  group  are  stockholders  and 
have  four  representatives  in  the  directorate 
of  the  company,  and  since  1907  have  pur- 
chased from  or  marketed  for  It  and  Its  prin- 
cipal subsidiaries  security  issues  to  the 
extent  of  $343,000,000.  one  member  of  the 
group  l>elng  the  company's  sole  fiscal  agent. 

(1)  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad:  One  or  more  members  of  the 
group  are  stockholders  and  have  three  rep- 
resentatives In  the  directorate  of  the  compa- 
ny, and  since  1907  have  purchased  from  or 
marketed  for  it  and  its  principal  sut>sidiaries 
security  issues  in  excess  of  $150,000,000,  one 
member  of  the  group  being  the  company's 
sole  fiscal  agent. 

(m)  Northern  Pacific  Railway:  One 
member  of  the  group  organized  this  compa- 
ny and  is  its  fiscal  agent,  and  one  or  more 
members  are  stockholders  and  have  six  rep- 
resentatives in  its  directorate  and  three  in 
its  executive  committee. 

(n)  Southern  Railway:  Through  a  voting 
trust,  members  of  the  group  have  absolutely 
controlled  this  company  since  Its  reorgani- 
zation in  1894. 

(o)  Southern  Pacific  Co.:  Until  its  separa- 
tion from  the  Union  Pacific,  lately  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates, 
members  of  the  group  had  three  directors  in 
common  with  this  company. 

(p)  Union  Pacific  Railroad:  Members  of 
the  group  have  three  directors  In  common 
with  this  company. 

Third,  as  regards  the  greater  producing 
and  trading  corporations. 

(a)  Amalgamated  Copper  Co.:  One 
member  of  the  group  took  part  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  company,  still  has  one  lead- 
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ing  director  in  common  with  it.  and  marlcets 
its  securities. 

(b)  American  Can  Co.:  Members  of  the 
group  have  two  directors  in  common  with 
this  company. 

(c)  J.  L.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.:  The 
president  of  one  member  of  the  group  is  a 
voting  trustee  of  this  company  and  the 
group  also  has  one  representative  in  its  di- 
rectorate and  markets  its  securities. 

(d)  William  Cramp  Ship  &  Engine  Build- 
ing Co.:  Members  of  the  group  absolutely 
control  this  company  through  a  voting 
trust. 

(e)  General  Electric  Co.:  A  member  of  the 
group  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  com- 
pany, is  a  stockholder,  and  has  always  had 
two  representatives  in  its  directorate  and 
markets  its  securities. 

(f)  International  Harvester  Co.:  A  member 
of  the  group  organized  the  company,  named 
its  directorate  and  the  chairman  of  its  fi- 
nance committee,  directed  its  management, 
through  a  voting  trust,  and  markets  its  se- 
curities. 

(g)  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.:  Members  of  the 
group  have  four  directors  in  common  with 
the  company  and.  with  associates,  marketed 
its  last  issue  of  securities. 

(h)  Pullman  Co.:  The  group  has  two  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Baker,  in 
the  directorate  of  this  company. 

(i)  United  States  Steel  Corporation:  A 
member  of  the  group  organized  this  compa- 
ny, named  its  directorate,  and  the  chairman 
of  its  finance  committee  (which  also  has  the 
powers  of  an  executive  committee)  is  its  sole 
fiscal  agent  and  a  stockholder,  and  has 
always  controlled  its  management. 

Fourth,  as  regards  the  great  public  utility 
corporations. 

(a)  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.:  One  or  more  members  of  the  group  are 
stockholders,  have  three  representatives  in 
its  directorate,  and  since  1906,  with  other 
associates,  have  marketed  for  it  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries security  issues  in  excess  of 
$300,000,000. 

(b)  Chicago  Elevated  Railways:  A  member 
of  the  group  has  two  officers  or  directors  in 
common  with  the  company,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  marketed  for  it  in  1911  se- 
curity issues  amounting  to  $66,000,000. 

(c)  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York: 
Members  of  the  group  control  this  company 
through  majority  representation  on  its  di- 
rectorate. 

(d)  Hudson  St  Manhattan  Railroad:  One 
or  more  members  of  the  group  marketed 
and  have  large  interests  in  the  securities  of 
this  company,  though  its  debt  is  now  being 
adjusted  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  Si  Co. 

(e)  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  of 
New  York:  A  member  of  the  group  is  the 
banker  of  this  company,  and  the  group  has 
agreed  to  market  its  impending  bond  issue 
of  $170,000,000. 

(f)  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tansit  Co.:  Mem- 
bers of  the  group  have  two  representatives 
in  the  directorate  of  this  company. 

(g)  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.:  Mem- 
bers of  the  group  have  seven  representatives 
in  the  directorate  of  this  company. 

Summary  of  Directorships  Held  by  These 
Members  of  the  Group.— Exhibit  134-B  .  .  . 
shows  the  combined  directorships  in  the 
more  important  enterprises  held  by  Morgan 
&  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Nation- 
al City  Bank,  and  the  Bankers  and  Guaran- 
ty Trust  Cos..  which  latter  two,  as  previous- 
ly shown,  are  absolutely  controlled  by 
Morgan  St.  Co.  through  voting  trusts.  It  ap- 
pears there  that  firm  members  or  directors 
of  these  institutions  together  hold: 


One  hundred  and  eighteen  directorships 
in  34  banks  and  trust  companies  having 
total  resources  of  $2,679,000,000  and  total 
deposits  of  $1,983,000,000. 

Thirty  directorships  in  10  insurance  com- 
panies having  total  assets  of  $2,293,000,000. 

One  hundred  and  five  directorships  in  32 
transportation  systems  having  a  total  capi- 
talization of  $11,784,000,000  and  a  total 
mileage  (excluding  express  companies  and 
steamship  lines)  of  150,200. 

Sixty-three  directorships  in  24  producing 
and  trading  corporations  having  a  total  cap- 
italization of  $3,339,000,000. 

Twenty-five  directorships  in  12  public  util- 
ity corporations  having  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $22,245,000,000. 

In  all,  341  directorships  in  112  corpora- 
tions having  aggregate  resources  or  capitali- 
zation of  $22,245,000,000. 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  held  72  directorships  in  47  of  the 
greater  corporations:  George  F.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  board,  F.  L.  Hine,  presi- 
dent, and  George  F.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  C.  D. 
Norton,  vice-presidents,  of  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  New  York,  hold  46  directorships 
in  37  of  the  greater  corporations;  and  James 
Stillman,  chairman  of  the  board,  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  president,  and  Samuel  McRo- 
berts,  J.  T.  Talbert,  W.  A.  Simonson,  vice- 
presidents,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  hold  32  directorships  in  26  of  the 
greater  corporations;  making  in  all  for  these 
members  of  the  group  150  directorships  in 
110  of  the  greater  corporations.  .  .  . 

This  resulted  in  the  1913  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Act  and  today,  of 
course,  we  are  concerned,  because  we 
have  a  startling,  awesome,  troubling 
similarity. 


DRASTIC  CUTS  TO  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  Mr.  (Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  passed  a  continuing 
appropriations  resolution  which  was 
acted  on  and  sent  to  the  other  body. 
In  effect,  it  contained  provisions 
which  were  intended  to  fund  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Just  last  night,  we  are 
advised  that  the  other  body  added  75 
amendments  to  that  continuing  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  357).  Since  that  time 
the  House  has  appointed  conferees 
that  are  meeting  this  hour  with  con- 
ferees from  the  other  body  in  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  House  and  the  other 
body. 

In  effect,  what  the  other  body  has 
done  is  to  make  changes  in  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982,  which  will 
malce  some  very  dramatic  and  funda- 
mental impact  upon  the  economy  at 
large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  American  people  to  know 
what  these  changes  are,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  discuss  some  of  those 
changes  at  this  time. 

The  appropriations  that  will  result 
from  an  action  by  the  House  and  the 


Senate  will  fund  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year.  Those  reduc- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  other 
body  will  dramatically  impact  upon 
the  lives  of  those  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Government,  will 
impact  upon  those  programs  which 
this  Congress  has  enacted  that  impact 
upon  the  lives  of  the  American  people. 

All  of  the  appropriations  are  ex- 
tremely important,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  list  are  the  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  see  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  who  has 
arrived  in  the  Chamber  and  has  asked 
me  to  yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  those  differences. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  especially  be- 
cause most  of  the  discussion  in  the 
public  media  has  been  on  the  aggre- 
gate issue  involved. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  un- 
derstand in  somewhat  more  specific 
terms  exactly  what  this  approach  to 
budgeting  mean  in  specific  terms.  At 
NIH,  which  is  the  core  agency  for 
overseeing  and  leading  most  of  the 
medical  research  in  the  coimtry,  you 
will  see  that  we  have  in  the  Senate  a 
suggestion  of  a  $171  million  reduction 
under  the  House  bill.  That  means  that 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  for 
instance,  you  will  have  a  $40  million 
reduction. 

We  have  been  trying  desperately  to 
keep  the  number  of  new  research 
grants  at  a  decent  level  and  yet  if  the 
Senate  proposal  passes,  you  will  have 
$40  million  less  to  provide  research  on 
one  of  the  most  dread  diseases  in  the 
country. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
saw  this  morning  a  story  of  a  little  boy 
who  was  about  to  leave  this  country 
with  his  parents  to  go  to  Moscow  for 
an  operation  on  his  eyes  because  he  is 
slowly  losing  his  sight  and  there  is  no 
known  cure  for  his  disease  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  procedure  which  is  performed 
in  Moscow  offers  any  hope  for  that 
little  boy  or  not,  but  we  do  know  there 
appears  to  be  nothing  that  we  know  of 
here  in  this  country  that  can  deal  with 
his  problem. 

Yet  if  you  look  at  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate,  you  see 
that  they  are  asking  that  we  reduce 
the  funding  which  was  contained  in 
the  House  bill  for  the  Eye  Institute  by 
$5  million. 

Now,  for  heart,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
ease, they  are  asking  for  a  $34  million 
reduction.  Again,  we  have  made  more 
progress  in  controlling  cardiovascular 
disease  than  any  other  group  of  dis- 
eases in  the  country  in  recent  years. 
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We  are  on  the  verge  of  really  nailing 
down  a  good  bit  of  information  which 
is  just  starting  to  come  through  be- 
cause of  the  years  of  emphasis  in 
those  areas.  We  are  told  we  should 
drop  $34  million  from  that  item. 

In  vocational  rehabilitation,  they  are 
suggesting  for  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram that  we  have  a  $34  million  reduc- 
tion in  that  program.  That  means  in 
real  terms  a  drop  in  purchasing  power 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  12  per- 
cent, and  for  anyone  who  has  both- 
ered to  talk  in  their  districts  with  citi- 
zens who  have  had  serious  physical 
problems  and  need  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, this  is  really  a  sad  sight  to  see. 

In  youth  employment  training,  they 
are  suggesting  that  we  accept  a  $208 
million  reduction  from  the  House  pro- 
posal. They  are  suggesting  that  we  go 
from  a  base  of  $696  million  down  to  a 
figure  which  is  $208  million  less  than 
the  House  figure  of  $504  million.  We 
would  be  over  50  percent  below  the 
amount  we  had  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

For  community  health  centers,  they 
are  asking  that  we  reduce  $11  million 
from  the  House  figure. 

In  fuel  assistance,  emergency  fuel 
assistance,  we  had  a  wild  storm  which 
just  went  through  the  upper  midwest 
today.  It  is  continuing  on  to  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  country  tonight.  Last 
year  we  were  at  $1.85  billion  for  that. 
The  House  cut  it  by  $50  million.  The 
Senate  has  come  in  $216  million  under 
the  House.  That  means  that  there  will 
be  approximately  532,000  people  who 
received  help  in  1981  who  will  receive 
no  help  under  the  Senate  proposal. 
Forty-five  percent  of  those  people, 
240,000  of  them,  aie  elderly. 

In  Head  Start,  the  President  made  a 
grand  announcement  that  he  was 
asking  for  $950  million  this  year.  The 
Senate  is  suggesting  that  we  cut  that 
to  $912  million.  That  means  because  of 
the  cost  increases  and  recommended 
cuts  in  those  programs  we  will  lose 
15,000  Head  Start  kids. 

Take  older  workers  programs  like 
Green  Thumb  and  Senior  Aid;  we  de- 
bated a  lot  on  this  floor  today  about 
programs  that  affect  senior  citizens. 
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If  we  accept  the  Senate  proposal,  we 
will  have  to  drop  2,200  workers  55 
years  of  age  or  older  from  programs 
like  Green  Thumb  and  Senior  Aid. 

Elderly  nutrition.  If  the  Senate  pro- 
posals are  adopted,  we  will  be  drop- 
ping 25,000  meals  a  day  at  very  mini- 
mal—25,000  meals  a  day. 

I  would  like  to  bring  again  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  episode  which 
occurred  in  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Department  of  Labor  came  in. 
Secretary  Donovan  came  in  and  sug- 
gested we  ought  to  reduce  the  person- 
nel for  the  Employment  Service  by 
8,000  people.  He  suggested  that  would 
provide  a  savings  of  $120  million.  I  dis- 


covered that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  a  document  which  indicates  that  if 
we  accept  the  President's  recommen- 
dations, we  will  experience  a  $1  billion 
overpayment  problem  next  year  be- 
cause of  money  paid  either  to  ineligi- 
bles  for  unemployment  compensation 
or  money  paid  in  the  wrong  amounts 
to  persons  who  are  eligible. 

Now,  that  $1  billion  estimate  is  not 
my  estimate.  That  is  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  a  docu- 
ment which  they  now  have,  which 
they  have  refused  to  release  to  the 
House  and  which  I  will  be  asking  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  subpena. 
That  means  that  if  we  accept  the 
President's  cut  in  that  one  area,  which 
is  contained  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, we  will  not  save  $120  million  that 
is  suggested.  We  will  in  actuality  be 
experiencing  a  $1  billion  increase  in 
waste  and  fraud.  And  I  hardly  see  how 
that  makes  the  Senate  package  a  very 
good  deal  for  the  American  taxpayers. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  It  is  difficult  to 
place  in  focus  and  to  imderstand  the 
scope  of  what  we  are  doing  here  in 
dealing  with  an  enormous  budget 
which  purports  to  spend  over  $700  bil- 
lion. 

Now,  there  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  about 
saving  money  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration when,  in  fact,  I  am  ad- 
vised, by  these  75  amendments,  even 
through  they  purport  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  outlays  which  are  intended 
by  the  House,  that  the  amount  of  out- 
lays are  actually  increased  by  the 
other  body. 

Now,  we  do  not  have  the  calculations 
from  the  various  computer  runs  which 
give  us  a  total  sum,  but  how  does  the 
gentleman  reconcile  the  dialog  and 
the  rhetoric  of  reducing  the  outlays 
for  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
actuality  and  prospect  that  the  other 
body  is  actually  increasing  the  amount 
of  funds  which  would  be  appropriated 
by  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
House  figures? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  simply  cannot  answer 
that,  unless  someone  is  using  doctored 
computer  figures  down  at  OMB  again. 
It  is  obvious,  if  you  take  a  look  at  a 
number  of  these  items,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  saving  money.  We  are 
going  to  be  costing  the  taxpayer  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

I  would  also  suggest,  as  J.  Richard 
Monroe,  president  of  Time,  Inc., 
brought  to  our  attention  last  week.  1 
out  of  every  6  of  all  American  chil- 
dren, about  10  million  of  them,  live  in 
poverty;  1  out  of  every  6  children  in 
the  United  States  has  no  regular 
source  of  medical  care;  1  out  of  3  has 
never  seen  a  dentist.  Among  black 
children,  2  out  of  5  are  poor.  And  yet 
we  are  focusing  most  of  the  cuts, 
again,  on  that  portion  of  the  budget 
that  falls  most  heavily  on  the  poor 
and  that  portion  of  the  budget  that 
provides  the  most  by  way  of  invest- 
ment in  the  country's  future. 


I  agree  with  Senator  Garn.  who  ob- 
served the  other  day  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
we  can  take  another  12  percent  out  of 
programs  which  have  already  been  re- 
duced, when  I  would  observe  that 
there  are  programs  that  the  President 
has  left  untouched  and  which  certain- 
ly ought  to  be  scrutinized  as  a  number 
of  our  House  conunittees  did.  Before 
we  go  to  the  same  well  a  second  time, 
we  ought  to  go  to  the  other  well  at 
least  once. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  taking  this  special  order  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill.  There  are  some  significant 
differences.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
few  moments  to  point  up  a  few. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  and  I  happen  to  serve  on  the 
Labor.  Health  and  Humar  Services, 
and  Education  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations. He  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  pointing  up  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  the  area  of 
health,  where  I  have  a  very  special  in- 
terest, and  just  point  out  some  of  the 
more  salient  differences  that  are  not 
only  significant  but  are  going  to  make 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  our  domestic  side  of  the 
budget  if  the  House  side  of  the  budget 
does  not  prevail. 

For  instance,  in  the  area  of  commu- 
nity health  centers,  the  House  propos- 
al is  $258,750,000,  the  Senate  has 
$243.9  million,  a  difference  of  $14.9 
million.  The  House  is  requesting  $14.9 
million  more  than  the  Senate  for 
these  community  health  centers.  Our 
amount  will  fund  710  projects  and 
serve  4,360,000  people,  as  compared  to 
678  projects  and  4.200,000  people 
under  the  Senate  allotment. 

Maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant,  which  is  another  very  impor- 
tant area,  the  House  is  $9  million 
above  the  Senate  figure  of  $340  mil- 
lion. The  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  would  allow  comprehensive 
health  services  not  only  for  pregnant 
women,  but  also  for  infants  and 
school-age  children. 

In  the  area  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  the  House  is  $52,000 
above  the  Senate  figure.  These  fimds 
would  enable  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  to  achieve  the  auniinis- 
tration's  requested  strength  of  2.500 
health  providers  in  1982. 

We  find  a  $10  million  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  figures  in 
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the  area  of  preventive  health  services 
block  grant.  The  amount  that  was  al- 
lowed by  the  House  for  the  preventive 
health  and  health  services  block  grant 
is  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
Senate  allowance.  As  Members  know, 
this  allowance  is  for  grants  to  fund 
emergency  medical  services,  health  in- 
centive grants,  hypertension  control, 
fluoridation,  rodent  control,  home 
health  services,  health  education,  risk 
reduction,  and  services. 

So  here  is  another  very  important 
area  where  we  find  a  $10  million  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and 
Senate,  with  the  House  having  the 
higher  figure. 

In  the  area  of  health  maintenance 
organizations.  HMO's,  the  House  is 
$2,711,000  over  the  Senate  figure.  We 
find  here  that  this  reduction  of  tech- 
nical assistance  funding  would  reduce 
the  level  of  technical  assistance  avail- 
able for  developing  and  operating 
HMO's  by  approximately  50  percent 
from  what  would  be  available  under 
the  budget  request  and  the  House 
action. 

One  area  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about,  and  hope  that  the 
House  conferees  will  be  able  to  prevail 
on  is,  of  course,  the  financial  distress 
area.  The  House  proposal  has  $8.2  mil- 
lion, the  Senate  has  $7.4  million,  a  dif- 
ference of  about  $800,000.  This  is  an 
area  where  the  House  allowed  an  in- 
crease over  the  Senate  allowance  and 
the  President's  request.  These  funds 
will  support  the  four  traditionally 
black  schools— Tuskegee,  Zavier, 
Mehary  Medical,  and  dental  schools. 
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Then,  when  we  look  at  the  curricu- 
lum development  and  conversion 
grants  under  the  new  special  health 
initiatives  program,  we  find  the  House 
with  an  appropriation  of  $1.8  million, 
and  the  Senate  has  made  no  provision 
in  their  bill  here.  These  particular 
funds  will  support  four  grants  to 
schools  of  podiatry,  to  improve  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  podiatrists. 
It  also  approves  a  1-year  grant  to 
More-  house  Medical  School  to  assist 
in  converting  it  from  a  2-year  medical 
school  to  a  4-year  school. 

Another  area,  of  course,  is  that  of 
mental  health.  The  ADAMA  block 
grant,  the  House  has  a  figure  of  $485 
million.  Once  again,  we  find  the 
Senate  below  by  $35  million.  Their  bill 
has  only  $450  million.  These  are  the 
funds  that  provide  for  mental  health 
service  doctors  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
mental  health  administration  block 
grants.  One  of  the  particularly  inter- 
esting areas  where  young  people 
trying  to  get  into  school  will  be  con- 
cerned is  exceptional  financial  need 
scholarships,  where  the  House  has  $6 
million  and  the  Senate  only  $5  million. 
Once  again,  it  is  $1  million  below  the 
House  figure.  The  House  allowed  $6 
million  for  the  exceptional  financial 


needs  scholarship  program,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $1  million  over  the 
Senate  allowance.  The  House  action 
would  provide  for  380  scholarships  as 
compared  to  only  317  provided  by  the 
Senate  allowance. 

Then,  one  last  area  I  would  refer  to 
is  that  of  health  planning,  which  we 
know  is  so  very,  very  important.  In 
this  area  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
of  course,  have  put  in  $50  million,  but 
this  area  is  so  important  because  the 
funding  appropriated  at  these  levels 
for  some  207  agencies  will  really  not 
allow  them  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions as  stated  by  law. 

This  bill  comes  up  for  reauthoriza- 
tion in  1982,  and  of  course  is  another 
one  of  the  bills  that  has  been  targeted 
for  elimination  by.  the  administration. 
So,  I  would  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  that  there  are  some  very 
serious  and  very  substantitive  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Obey  and  I  have 
tried  to  point  up  some  of  those  that 
come  out  of  our  subcommittee,  which 
is  a  $86  billion  bill  that  we  spent  sever- 
al months  on,  and  when  we  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  we  were  able  to 
get  that  bill  through  in  the  House.  It 
is  one  that  we  were  all  very,  very 
proud  of  because,  as  Bill  Natcher 
always  says,  this  is  the  people's  bill, 
and  those  of  us  who  happened  to  work 
in  this  subcommittee  are  very  proud  of 
these  areas  where  we  are  able  to  ap- 
propriate to  help  people  in  the  area  of 
health  and  education  and  human  serv- 
ices and  welfare. 

These  are  people  who  are  really  de- 
pendent upon  Government  and  these 
are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we 
often  hear  the  Speaker  speak  of  as  the 
programs  that  the  Democrats  built 
over  a  period  of  30  years  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  valuable  contribution, 
and  I  know  of  his  concern  for  people, 
and  I  know  very  well  that  he  has  made 
a  contribution  in  building  all  of  these 
programs,  and  in  fact,  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  have  preceded 
him  in  order  to  help  people  more. 

One  of  the  people  programs  that  I 
encounter  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
and  expressed  concern  about  as  I 
travel  around  the  colleges  and  high 
schools  throughout  my  congressional 
district  is  the  student  loan  program.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  said  about 
the  student  loan  program.  I  know  that 
that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of*  the 
gentleman's  committee.  Does  anyone, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
know  what  the  other  body  did  to  the 
student  loan  program  which  is  a  very 
important  and  vital  program  that  this 
committee  is  very  much  concerned  in? 

Mr.  OBEY.  This  Member  is  frankly 
unclear  as  to  what  the  Senate  has 
done  on  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  But  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
committee over  there  was  to  include 


the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
at  the  administration  level  which, 
given  the  present  interest  rates,  is  far, 
far  below  a  realistic  number.  It  is  also 
interesting  that  when  you  review  the 
administration's  concern  about  the 
cost  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  to  observe  that  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  that  program  has  come  simply 
because  interest  rates  have  increased. 
That  means  that  it  is  the  bankers  who 
are  collecting  the  money  and  are 
having  to  pay  it  out  again  because  of 
the  high  interest  rates,  and  it  is  not,  as 
they  would  have  us  believe,  students 
who  are  largely  in  default.  Defaults 
under  that  loan  program  has  come 
down  a  great  deal.  And  as  the  gentle- 
man indicates,  there  is  no  program 
that  is  more  important  to  middle-class 
families  in  terms  of  sending  their 
youngsters  to  school. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  year, 
on  the  Pell  grants,  the  basic  opportu- 
nity grant  programs,  the  Senate  pro- 
posal will  require  another  275,000  stu- 
dents be  eliminated  from  that  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  those  we  have  al- 
ready eliminated  because  of  cuts  we 
have  already  made.  If  you  take  a  look 
at  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  we  had  already 
eliminated  some  600,000  students  from 
title  I  under  past  actions.  The  Senate 
proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
remove  another  400,000  youngsters 
from  title  I  participation  which  is,  I 
believe,  not  the  way  we  ought  to  be 
going. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Has  the  gentle- 
man had  access  to  any  estimates  on 
the  percentage  of  reduction  of  the  stu- 
dent population  that  is  anticipated 
next  fall  as  a  result  of  these  cuts  that 
have  been  made?  I  have  heard  some 
varying  estimates,  but  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  has  heard  any  estimates? 

Mr.  OBEY.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell. 
The  problem  Is  that,  given  the  admin- 
istration's unemployment  situation, 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  demand 
placed  on  universities  by  young  people 
who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  uni- 
versities because  they  have  concluded 
that,  given  the  condition  of  the  job 
market,  they  cannot  find  a  good  job, 
and  they  want  to  add  skills  and  train- 
ing to  their  background.  And  yet,  with 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  opportu- 
nity shrinking,  the  basic  opportunity 
grant  program,  with  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  shrinking,  students  from 
the  work-study  program,  they  are 
being  caught  In  a  crunch  on  both  ends. 

The  administration  admits  there  are 
going  to  be  1  million  more  people  out 
of  jobs,  looking  for  work.  A  lot  of 
those  are  going  to  be  young  people. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
Into  universities  or  vocational  or  tech- 
nical schools  because  they  do  not  have 
the  financial  assistance  available.  I 
assume  the  administration  has  an  easy 
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answer  for  that  one,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  had  occasion 
not  too  long  ago  to  confer  with  a 
young  constituent  who  had  just  gone 
into  business  last  year  that  caters  to 
students,  and  his  business  Is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  volume  of  stu- 
dents being  maintained,  that  he  has 
justified  his  gamble  for  going  into  pri- 
vate business.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  advice  as  to  the  amount  of 
reduction  in  students  that  he  might 
expect?  Is  there  any  general  figure, 
such  as  10  or  20  percent  fewer  fresh- 
men in  some  institutions  that  depend 
upon  the  student  loan  program? 

In  one  of  my  colleges  I  know  that 
over  65  percent  of  the  students  that 
attend  this  particular  university  re- 
ceive some  type  of  Federal  student 
loan  which  enables  them  to  attend 
that  institution.  What  estimates  does 
the  gentleman  have  that  might  be  of 
some  advice  and  guidance  to  this  par- 
ticular businessman  in  planning  his  in- 
ventory and  his  actions  for  the  ensu- 
ing year? 

Mr.  OBEY.-  I  have  heard  estimates 
that  range  all  the  way  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  those  students  who  have  been 
planning  to  attend  schools,  who  would 
not  be  planning  to  attend  through  a 
combination  of  either  decreased 
access.  Increased  costs,  or  Increased 
unemployment  for  family  breadwin- 
ners. The  cost  of  receiving  an  educa- 
tion just  In  1  year's  time  at  the  aver- 
age university  In  this  country  has  gone 
up  13  percent.  If  you  take  the  combin- 
ation of  increased  costs  and  decreased 
opportunity  because  of  student  aid 
programs,  more  unemployment  pres- 
sures on  parents,  which  means  they 
have  less  to  contribute,  it  could  mean 
a  large  number,  but  I  do  not  really 
have  an  honest  estimate.  I  doubt  that 
OMB  has  either.  I  would  like  to  cite 
my  own  personal  example.  My  father 
lost  his  job  the  day  I  went  away  to  col- 
lege. I  had  been  kind  of  counting  on 
his  having  that  job  In  order  to  get  at 
least  some  help  In  going  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

D  1800 
It  is  a  shock  to  a  family  to  discover, 
when  they  are  counting  on  that 
income,  that  the  major  breadwirmer  In 
the  family  is  now  out  of  work.  There 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  young  people 
whose  father  or  mother,  depending  on 
who  the  major  breadwinner  In  the 
family  is,  will  lose  their  jobs  If  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  predictions 
are  correct.  And  if  we  do  have  in- 
creased unemployment,  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  is  increasing  the 
educational  opportunity  available  for 
people,  not  decreasing  it  at  the  same 

time. 

If  the  administration's  numbers 
were  consistent,  given  rising  unem- 
ployment figures,  they  certainly 
should  be  providing  more  in  the  way 


of  student  loans,  for  instance,  to  stu- 
dents of  those  families  that  do  experi- 
ence hardships  because  of  the  loss  of 
Income  so  they  will  have  somewhere  to 
turn  in  order  to  put  their  youngsters 
through  college. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  yielding,  and  I  would  also 
compliment  him  on  this  complete  ex- 
planation of  what  Is  going  on  now  in 
this  all-important  conference. 

As  I  was  listening  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey).  I  was 
thinking  of  the  remarks  he  made  last 
night  that  I  thought  were  so  apropos 
and  so  excellent  about  how.  when  we 
can  have  an  understaindlng  of  the  fi- 
nancial Investment  and  financial  cap- 
ital necessary  in  building  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  Nation,  we  could  have 
such  a  small  understanding  of  the 
people  that  are  necessary  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  building  of  this  Nation  and 
Increasing  productivity. 

For  example,  there  are  about  60.000 
unfilled  machinists'  jobs  in  this  Nation 
right  now.  If  we  had  the  skilled 
people,  those  people  could  be  perform- 
ing those  jobs  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity that  we  all  need. 

When  we  put  this  massive  increase 
In  the  defense  budget  to  make  these 
technological  advances  In  the  defense 
sector,  how  do  we  do  that  when  we  do 
not  have  the  skilled  labor  necessary  to 
do  the  job.  and  how  do  we  do  that 
when  we  do  not  have  the  physicists, 
the  engineers,  and  the  managers  by 
which  to  run  those  programs? 

As  I  was  sitting  here  listening  to  this 
very  Important  discussion,  that  came 
back  to  my  memory  after  watching 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  last  night. 

It  is  so  important  that  in  this  confer- 
ence the  House  does  prevail  on  these 
important  differences  between  what  is 
a  human,  a  people  approach  to  re- 
building this  economy  and  the  ap- 
proach presented  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  for 
his  leadership  and  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  make  these  points. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.   Mr.  Speaker,   I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  LowRY)  for  his  contribution. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  repeat  another  set  of  num- 
bers which  I  used  last  night.  I  men- 
tioned last  night  that  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber— all  of  us.  I  guess— are 
old  enough  to  remember  when  the 
Russians  sent  sputnik  up  around  the 


globe.  I  remember  the  cry  that  went 
out,  "We  have  to  increase  our  empha- 
sis on  education,  on  mathematics,  on 
science."  In  the  25  years  since  sputnik, 
the  percentage  of  our  national  income 
which  has  been  put  into  basic  science 
research  has  dropped  by  20  percent. 
Meanwhile,  as  to  the  percentage  in 
Japan,  that  figure  has  gone  up  by  40 
percent.  In  France  it  has  gont  up  by  30 
percent,  and  in  Germany  it  has  gone 
up  by  20  percent. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  has  a 
whole  lot  to  do  with  our  inability  to 
compete  in  world  markets  today.  And 
yet  this  administration  in  this  budget, 
which  It  and  the  other  body  are  asking 
us  to  adopt,  will  reduce  overall  basic 
scientific  R.  &  D.  In  NSF.  In  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  in  the  Agriculture 
Department,  and  in  the  Energy  De- 
partment by  13  percent  below  last 
year's  base,  which  puts  us  in  an  even 
weaker  position  to  compete  economi- 
cally and  scientifically  than  we  were  in 
last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to 
remain  No.  1  in  some  very  critical  sci- 
entific areas  If  we  do  not  turn  those 
numbers  around. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Of  course.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  for  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  goes  far  beyond  the  matters  that 
we  have  already  discussed:  labor, 
health,  education,  and  matters  of  pro- 
ductivity. It  also  includes  agriculture 
and  those  programs  that  are  embraced 
within  those  sections  of  the  resolution 
that  deal  with  programs  that  are  im- 
portant to  farmers. 

I  see  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  An- 
thony), who  has  just  completed  a  tour 
of  his  congressional  district,  standing 
and  seeking  recognition,  so  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  discus- 
sion about  other  programs  that  are 
being  cut.  and  the  comment  was  made 
that  these  were  people  programs.  I 
just  want  us  to  know  that  it  takes 
people  to  operate  this  machinery,  and 
It  also  takes  people  to  operate  the 
farms. 

I  would  just  like  to  talk  to  my  col- 
league in  the  well  for  a  minute  about 
what  may  be  in  store  for  agriculture.  I 
would  like  to  read  first  a  letter  that  I 
just  received  today  from  one  of  the 
more  prominent  farmers  In  my  area, 
and  then  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  tele- 
phone call  that  I  had  with  two  of  the 
farmers  who  are  also  very  prominent 
in  my  district  and  point  out  some  of 
the  concemj  they  have  expressed  to 
me.  Then  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  any  hope 
in  the  continuing  resolution  or  even  in 
the  farm  bill  for  those  farmers. 
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George  L.  Pugh  is  a  farmer  from 
Portland,  Ark.,  and  he  wrote  me  this 
letter.  I  will  read  the  first  paragraph 
because  he  does  say  some  nice  things 
to  me.  He  wrote  this: 

Dear  BntvL:  I  appreciate  the  stand  you 
have  taken  in  agriculture  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  I  feel  you  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  representing  the  Arkansas  farmer. 

This  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
letter,  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  trying  to  decide  on  the  farm  bill  in 
conference  that  I  hope  they  will  listen 
to  this  also: 

This  letter  is  simply  to  tell  you  that  never 
In  the  last  twenty-three  years  have  I  seen 
the  agricultural  economy  in  the  shape  we 
are  in  at  the  present.  1980  was  a  drought 
year  with  emergency  loan  baling  out  75  per- 
cent of  the  farmers.  1981  was  an  average 
year  overall  in  production,  but  high  interest 
rates  and  devastating  low  prices  have  put 
Arkansas  agriculture  deep  in  debt.  There  is 
no  way  local  financial  institutions  can  ap- 
proach and  help  these  people. 

We  all  want  government  out  of  agricul- 
ture. We  all  want  free  markets,  but  the 
problems  that  have  been  created  are  things 
farmers  have  little  control  over.  Agriculture 
is  all  small  towns  like  Portland  have  to  look 
to  for  the  future. 

I  might  point  out  that  Portland  is  a 
town  of  less  than  500  population.  The 
letter  continues: 

The  only  quick  solution  to  our  problem  is 
a  short  term  mandatory  acreage  reduction. 
Rice,  soybeans,  cotton,  and  com  are  priced 
below  cost  of  production.  I  support  a  short 
term  mandatory  10  percent  acreage  reduc- 
tion, for  the  Arkansas  farmer  can  no  longer 
plant  and  hope.  Cotton  that  brought  75-80 
cents  in  1980  is  selling  in  today's  inflated 
market  at  58  cents  simply  because  the 
farmer  is  efficient! 

We  appreciate  your  help,  and  I  hope  you 
will  discuss  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture an  acreage  control  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
league in  the  well  represents  a  farm- 
ing community,  and  it  is  somewhat 
alarming  when  we  hear  farmers  talk- 
ing about  mandated  Federal  Govern- 
ment acreage  control.  I  think  that 
shows  us  how  serious  the  problem  is. 

Before  I  defer  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  a  response.  I  would  just 
like  to  repeat  a  telephone  call  that  I 
had  with  another  gentleman,  a 
farmer.  He  is  44  years  old.  He  says 
that  he  has  been  farming  since  he  was 
old  enough  to  tie  his  shoes.  He  says 
that  conditions  are  the  worst  that  he 
has  ever  seen  them. 

He  said  that  with  cotton  production 
return  to  break  even  set  at  95  cents  by 
the  USDA,  he  sold  his  crop  for  58 
cents,  and  he  said  he  is  getting  $160 
per  bale  less.  He  owns  a  large  farm.  He 
is  making  $300,000  less.  He  pays  no 
rent,  he  has  a  small  indebtedness  on 
the  land,  he  has  good  equity,  and  he  is 
just  barely  going  to  break  even. 

But,  he  said,  he  has  been  renting  to 
a  gentleman  for  35  years.  His  family 
has  been  renting  to  this  other  farmer 
for  35  years  120  acres.  He  is  going  to 
make  95  bales,  and  he  is  going  to  sell 
at  58  cents.  He  has  two  sons  in  their 


midtwenties,  and  he  said  this  year 
they  are  selling  out.  He  said  they  own 
80  acres  that  they  also  farm,  but  he  is 
going  to  put  that  on  the  auction  block. 
He  is  going  to  get  about  $2,000  per 
acre.  He  hopes  to  pay  his  bank  off,  he 
hopes  to  clear  his  house,  and  he  said 
he  probably  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
Farmers  Home  Loan  Association  but 
perhaps  they  will  give  him  a  forbear- 
ance on  it. 

He  said  that  with  his  wife  working 
and  with  him  going  to  a  factory  job. 
maybe  they  can  make  it. 

This  gentleman  also  talked  about 
acreage  controls.  But,  more  important- 
ly, both  these  farmers  are  represent- 
ing a  cross  section  of  farmers  who  are 
asking,  what  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  to  do  to  help  the  farmer  in 
1981. 
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My  response  has  been  that  the  other 
body's  agricultural  policy  was  a  blue- 
print for  disaster.  We  have  an  adminis- 
tration worried  more  about  dollars 
than  they  are  about  policy.  I  have  told 
them  that  there  is  not  much  they  can 
look  to  as  far  as  Government  relief  is 
concerned. 

Does  the  gentleman  see  anything  in 
the  continuing  resolution  that  could 
help  these  farmers? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  here  an 
analysis  which  compares  the  reduc- 
tions that  were  made  by  the  other 
body  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
continuing  appropriations  bill.  I  know 
from  the  experience  that  I  have  had 
that  not  only  is  that  bill  important  to 
farmers,  it  is  also  important  to  every- 
one else  who  lives  in  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  in  the  countryside 
of  this  great  land.  I  know  that  one  of 
the  very  fundamental  industries  that 
affects  the  lives  of  every  American 
living  in  smalltown  America  is  the 
rural  housing  program.  I  just  see  a 
quick  reference  here  that  the  other 
body  has  reduced  the  rural  housing 
program  by  over  $32  million.  And  I 
know,  having  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  deals  with  that 
subject,  that  it  was  already  at  a  rock- 
bottom  figure. 

I  talked  to  a  lifelong  friend  of  mine 
just  this  week  on  the  question  of  hous- 
ing in  small  towns.  He  was  telling  me 
that  he  has  only  been  able  to  build 
two  houses  in  1981,  two  houses,  and, 
because  of  high  interest  rates  brought 
upon  by  the  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  this  administration,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  either  one  of  those 
houses.  He  wants  to  know  how  he  can 
plan  for  next  year.  The  other  body 
has  not  helped  him  in  his  planning.  It 
has  not  provided  him  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  better  year  that  all  of  us 
want  in  this  great  land  which  is  the 
American  dream.  All  of  us  want  a  little 
better  dream  next  year  than  we  had 
this  year  or  last  year. 

If  we  go  into  some  of  the  other  pro- 
grams in  the  appropriations  bill  for  ag- 


riculture I  see  that  the  water  and 
sewer  grant  program  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  $500  million.  The  small 
business  and  industrial  loan  program, 
the  program  that  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  young  and  old  Americans  alike 
that  cannot  receive  credit  at  the  bank 
to  go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Business  and  Industrial 
Loan  Division,  and  obtain  a  loan  in 
order  that  they  might  start  a  business, 
that  they  might  go  into  business  for 
themselves  and  experience  free  enter- 
prise that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
great  Nation— the  other  body  has  re- 
duced that  program  by  over  $12  mil- 
lion. I  know  it  was  at  a  rockbottom 
level  when  it  passed  through  the 
House. 

I  see  that  the  rural  community  fire 
protection  programs  have  been  re- 
duced. There  are  reductions  in  virtual- 
ly every  category  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  The  RE  A  is  reduced. 

I  see  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
American  farmer  has  come  into  the 
Chamber,  a  gentleman  who  is  not  as- 
sociated with  farmers  but  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  representing  the  American 
people  and  who  is  as  big  a  friend  of 
the  farmer  as  anyone  else,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  I  am  delighted  he 
has  recognized  me  and  yielded  to  me. 

I  have  listened  here  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  dialog  between 
the  gentleman  and  his  colleagues  from 
Arkansas  about  the  problems  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  true  that  I  am  from  a 
metropolitan  area. 

Some  years  ago.  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  went  out  to  South  Dakota 
for  5  days.  The  purpose  of  that  trip 
was  for  an  urban  Congressman  to  find 
out  about  the  life  of  a  farmer.  Here  we 
annually  have  the  agriculture  authori- 
zations and  appropriation  bills,  and  I 
truly  did  not  know  the  life  of  a 
farmer.  I  stayed  at  different  farm 
houses  5  nights  in  a  row.  and  one  of 
my  boys  was  with  me,  my  son  Christo- 
pher. We  got  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  farmer  of  America. 

I  wonder  if  America  truly  appreci- 
ates the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  the 
farmer  and  how  hard  the  farmer 
works,  getting  up  on  that  farm  early 
in  the  morning  to  take  care  of  the 
crops,  to  take  care  of  the  milking,  and 
has  a  long  day  into  the  evening.  It  is  a 
cruel,  hard  life,  and  we  really  owe  the 
farmer  an  obligation. 

I  have  tried  with  any  legislation  that 
has  come  through  during  the  year  to 
make  sure  that  they  get  the  benefit  of 
my  vote.  As  I  say.  they  get  the  benefit 
of  my  vote,  yet  what  does  the  farmer 
mean  to  me?  We  produce  wire  in  my 
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area,  and  more  wire  is  used  on  the 
farms  of  America  than  any  other  place 
in  America.  We  manufacture  rope. 
Other  than  the  truckers,  the  farmers 
use  more  rope  than  anybody  but  the 
truckers.  We  make  chocolate.  Prob- 
ably 25.000  people  are  in  the  confec- 
tionary business.  It  is  the  farmer  that 
munches  that  chocolate  and  candybar 
that  puts  so  many  people  to  work  in 
my  area.  So  we  have  something 
mutual. 

When  they  are  cutting  the  programs 
that  affect  the  farmer,  and  we  are 
from  an  urban  area.  we.  too.  are  con- 
cerned, because  when  you  hurt  one 
segment  of  America  you  hurt  every 
segment  of  America. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
people  scarcely  know  what  this  debate 
is  all  about.  They  see  the  headlines 
that  the  Government  may  stop.  They 
read  the  figure  as  4  percent  or  5  per- 
cent, or  the  President  wants  a  $16  bil- 
lion cut.  or  a  $6  billion  cut,  and  now  it 
could  possibly  be  down  to  a  $3  billion 
cut. 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  figures  and,  be- 
lieve me.  it  is  not  numbers;  believe  me, 
it  is  not  the  budget.  We  are  talking 
about  people.  That  is  what  this  debate 
is  all  about,  people. 

Reference  was  made  today  in  a  collo- 
quy on  the  floor  when  we  were  speak- 
ing of  the  great  President  Roosevelt, 
and  I  remember  during  the  days  of  the 
1930's  when  we  were  in  the  darkness 
of  the  worst  depression  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  when  25  percent  of 
America  was  unemployed  and  51  per- 
cent was  impoverished.  We  have 
changed  this  through  the  years.  Amer- 
ica had  25  or  30  years  of  the  greatest 
affluency  any  nation  in  the  world  ever 
had. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  want  to  change 
the  iiscal  responsibility  and  problems 
of  this  country,  and  they  have  done  it. 
What  has  happened?  We  have  more 
unemployment  now  than  we  have  had 
since  the  days  of  the  1930's.  We  are  at 
8.3  percent,  or  expect  to  be  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  God  forbid  that  this 
country  would  ever  go  to  25  percent 
again.  The  automobile  industry,  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  making  this  Nation 
run  economically,  has  had  less  sales  in 
the  last  quarter  than  there  has  been 
for  24  years.  Automobiles,  along  with 
housing  starts,  that  is  what  keeps 
America  moving,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened there?  We  have  less  housing 
starts  than  there  were  in  the  1930's 
when  we  were  in  the  highest. 

So  it  looks  bad  out  there.  But.  on  top 
of  that,  we  have  cut  the  budget  so 
much,  and  now  it  comes  to  these  fig- 
ures. These  figures  represent  people. 

Already,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today,  we  have  cut  this 
year  $6  billion  out  of  training  pro- 
grams, out  of  job  programs,  out  of 
summer  job  programs.  The  bill  that 
was  sent  over  from  the  other  body,  it 
is  my  understanding,  they  want  to  cut 


another  $600  million.  These  are  in  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  and  programs  of  nu- 
trition. But  what  we  are  interested  in 
is  that  the  elderly  in  the  twilight  of 
their  lives,  the  career  person  who  has 
made  this  country  great,  does  not  have 
to  suffer. 

Some  agree  it  is  a  philosophical 
battle  that  is  going  on  over  there.  It  is 
not  a  battle  of  the  budget,  but  it  is  a 
battle  of  the  needy  in  America.  You 
are  standing  here  today  and  your  col- 
leagues are  standing  here  today  ex- 
pressing your  views  because  you  want 
America  to  understand  what  is  going 
on  because  truly  America  has  care  and 
concern.  It  is  already  showing  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  polls  as  we  see 
them  show  that  people  were  93  to  7 
saying  that  we  should  not  balance  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  those  that 
are  on  social  security.  They  were  69  to 
30-odd,  or  65  to  30-odd,  or  67  to  30-odd, 
with  regards  to  whether  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  the  nutrition  cuts.  We  have 
gone  too  far  on  cutting  of  foster  home 
programs. 

Yet  the  budget  that  was  sent  over 
here  today  wants  us  to  cut  an  extra  $1 
billion. 

It  is  a  question  of  people;  it  is  not  a 
question  of  figures. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  all  of  these  people  here  to 
have  a  dialog  on  this  great  issue  that 
is  facing  America  today. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  very  much. 

The  Speaker  asked  a  moment  ago 
what  it  meant  to  the  farmers  for  their 
programs  to  be  cut  and  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  question  the  Speaker 
asked. 

D  1820 

So  far  as  every  American  citizen  who 
is  living  in  a  home,  which  home  is  pro- 
vided with  energy  that  is  furnished  by 
the  REA.  the  Rural  Electrification  As- 
sociation, their  bills  will  go  up  next 
year,  their  energy  bills  will  go  up  next 
year,  maybe  not  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  energy,  but  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
money  that  is  imposed  upon  them  by 
reducing  the  loan  program  in  the  REA 
by  this  administration  and  by  the 
other  body. 

When  the  light  bills  go  up  across 
America  next  year,  it  is  because  of  the 
actions  of  this  administration  and  the 
other  body  in  reducing  the  REA  loan 
program  that  will  cause  those  inde- 
pendent REA's  across  this  land  to  go 
to  the  private  money  market  in  New 
York  and  pay  the  exorbitant  interest 
rates  that  are  required  in  order  to 
fund  the  operations  of  those  REA's 
across  this  great  land. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  who  is 
standing  now  is  a  friend  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Not  too  long  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  to  his  district  with 


him,  to  McAlester,  Okla.,  and  to  speak 
at  a  rural  development  meeting  that 
he  had  assembled  there,  and  it  was  a 
great  experience  for  me  and  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  that  I  had  to  get  to 
know  his  people.  I  know  the  people  of 
southeast  Oklahoma  love  this  gentle- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Watkihs),  to  whom  I  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, for  yielding.  I  do  appreciate 
him  coming  to  Oklahoma  at  that  rural 
development  conference  I  had  there 
and  listening  to  the  concerns  and  the 
heaitaches  and  the  pains  of  a  lot  of 
farm  and  agricultural  and  rural  people 
concerning  the  problems  they  are 
having. 

I  want  to  address  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  just  so  eloquently  said 
some  remarks  concerning  rural  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Speaker,  right  before  coming 
over  to  make  these  remarks,  a  fellow 
named  Frank  Wingfield,  from  Bryan 
County,  down  by  Durant,  Okla.,  my 
boyhood  home,  a  county  where  I  grew 
up  on  a  little  i}eanut  and  cattle  oper- 
ation, called  me.  I  returned  the  call  to 
Frank  and  visited  with  him.  He  said. 
"Wes.  they  are  foreclosing." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  tell  you  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  is  with  this  adminis- 
tration. The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  been  directed  to  become  a 
foreclosure  agency  instead  of  a  loan 
agency.  Farmers  across  this  great  land 
of  ours  have  been  told  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  "You  have  got 
to  pay  up  now  or  we  foreclose." 

Now,  at  a  time  when  they  lost 
money  last  year  because  of  a  drought, 
and  this  year,  in  many  of  the  areas  of 
my  district,  from  floods,  they  go  in  to 
try  to  renew  or  to  refinance  their  farm 
loans,  and  they  are  told,  "We  cannot 
finance  you  anymore  because  we  are 
ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,"  because 
they  have  been  called  in  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  told  by  the  National 
Farm  Home  office  that  "You  are 
ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  and  if  you 
do  not  improve  your  collections,  your 
foreclosures,  then  you  are  going  to 
lose  your  ranking  and  maybe  even 
your  job." 

Now,  the  State  Farm  Home  man,  I 
have  called  him.  they  are  county  su- 
pervisors, and  they  said,  "Ynu  are 
going  to  be  ranked  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5 
on  how  much  you  collect  out  there." 
at  this  time  of  crucial  financing,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  less  equity  in  the 
land.  As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
well  knows,  the  farmer  has  been  fi- 
nancing his  operation  in  the  past  on 
the  equity  of  his  land,  the  value  of  his 
land.  He  has  not  been  making  a  profit. 
But  now  they  are  saying,  as  Mr.  Wing- 
field,  my  friend  from  the  home  county 
where  I  grew  up.  said.  "They  have  said 
to  me  they  are  going  to  foreclose."  I 
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•I  will  do  what- 


said  to  Mr.  Wingfield 
ever  1  can." 

Why  are  they  going  to  foreclose?  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past,  the  farmers  had 
emergency  loans.  That  has  been  cut 
out  by  this  administration.  The  farmer 
who  goes  to  the  Farm  Home  office  will 
find  no  emergency  loan  money  to 
assist  him.  Why  will  he  be  hurt?  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  used  to  be  disaster 
loans  under  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. But  under  this  adminis- 
tration, all  disaster  money  has  been 
stricken  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Not  only  that,  they  said, 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  take  Feder- 
al crop  insurance  that  you  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  yourself,  and  under  the  in- 
surance program  you  are  only  going  to 
be  remitted  only  about  20  percent  of 
your  loss." 

So  the  farmer  looks  at  the  situation, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  insur- 
ance premium.  So  he  cannot  ever 
afford  to  take  that  insurance  out  in 
many  of  the  farm  communities  in  this 
area. 

Not  only  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
farm  operating  loans  have  been  cut 
over  50  percent  and  the  farmer  owner- 
ship loans,  the  ownership  of  the  new 
farmers,  the  young  farmers  trying  to 
get  started,  has  nearly  been  cut  out. 

That  is  what  we  are  faced  with  in 
rural  America.  At  a  time  when  there  is 
no  farm  credit  out  there  and  a  farmer 
tries  to  refinance,  he  finds  when  he 
walks  in  the  the  Farm  Home  office 
that  he  is  being  turned  down. 

1  would  like  to  talk  about  one  other 
thing,  if  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
will  allow  me  a  couple  more  moments, 
and  that  is  'ural  housing.  Before  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  I  was  a  home- 
builder,  I  was  a  homebuilder  in  rural 
America.  I  built  homes  over  about  a 
five-  or  six-county  area  because  the 
small  community  where  I  lived  could 
not  afford  that  many  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rural  America  50 
percent  of  the  counties  do  not  have  a 
savings  and  loan.  There  is  no  conven- 
tional, private  financing  out  there  in 
rural  America  for  that  little  family  to 
be  able  to  finance  a  home.  There  are 
no  savings  and  loans  out  there.  In  over 
85  percent  of  the  counties  in  this 
United  States  they  do  not  have  a 
mortgage  banker.  A  mortgage  banker 
is  one  who  handles  insured  mortgage 
under  FHA-HUD. 

So  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
discrimination  against  the  farm 
people,  the  rural  people  in  small 
towns.  They  cannot  find  the  financing 
to  even  get  a  home,  let  alone,  even, 
being  confronted  with  high  interest 
rates,  as  your  individual  from  Arkan- 
sas said.  Mr.  Alexander,  that  he  only 
built  two. 

I  mention  these  things  because  in 
rural  America  there  are  over  2  million 
families  out  there  today.  2  million  who 
do  not  even  have  running  water  in 
their  homes.  Two-thirds  of  the  dilapi- 


dated housing  in  America  happens  to 
be  located  in  rural  America.  Mr.  Ca- 
vanaugh,  the  Farm  Home  Director, 
the  National  Administrator,  last  year 
said  to  me,  in  front  of  my  committee, 
that  they  had  a  backlog  of  350,000  ap- 
plications of  rural  families  wanting  to 
have  a  home.  Two  thirds  of  the  dilapi- 
dated housing  is  in  rural  America.  Two 
million  of  the  homes  do  not  even  have 
running  water.  Talk  about  ghetto.  I 
know  when  I  was  a  boy  and  I  went  to 
California  in  the  old  Okie-Arkie  move- 
ment, I  thought  I  was  moving  uptown 
because  we  moved  into  a  place  in  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  that  was  called  a  ghetto 
but  they  had  running  water. 

I  mention  these  things  becaup",  as 
we  try  to  build  rural  America.  I  find 
that  water  and  sewer  loans  have  been 
cut  over  60  percent,  and  EPA  has  said 
that  you  no  longer  make  water  and 
sewer  loans  in  rural  America. 

What  do  we  do  in  rural  America? 
Are  we  second-class  citizens? 

I  find,  as  I  work  to  try  to  build  jobs, 
needed  jobs,  to  hold  our  young  people 
in  rural  America,  that  the  business-in- 
dustrial loans  have  been  cut  from  $741 
million  down  to  $288  million,  an  addi- 
tional $12  million  from  the  Senate  bill, 
as  we  try  to  build  jobs,  as  people  out- 
migrate  out  of  rural  America. 

In  my  area,  every  county  I  repre- 
sent. 50  percent  of  the  people  have 
out-migrated  in  the  last  50  years.  And. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  two  of  the  counties  I 
represent.  68  percent  of  the  people 
have  left  during  the  last  50  years. 

n  1830 

Why?  In  a  search  for  a  job.  In  a 
search  for  a  job.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
far  the  greatest  majority  of  them  have 
said  they  would  like  to  come  home  if 
they  could  only  find  a  job  within  com- 
muting distance  of  where  they  grew 
up  as  a  boy  or  girl. 

As  we  work  on  this  budget  and  try  to 
pare  back  and  try  to  shape  a  program, 
all  I  ask  for  in  a  budget,  the  Federal 
budget,  as  I  look  at  the  Senate  figures. 
I  do  not  find  the  fairness  and  equity 
that  is  deserving  of  the  people  in  rural 
America. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  friend 
and  colleague  for  his  interest  and  con- 
cern and  commitment  to  the  people  in 
rural  America  by  having  this  special 
order  tonight  so  that  we  can  discuss 
some  of  these  programs  that  have 
been  cut  out  completely  and  are  leav- 
ing our  people  hopeless  out  in  rural 
.A.m6ric£L 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments  and  for  his 
dedication  to  all  Americans  and  not 
only  to  those  who  he  represents  in 
southeast  Oklahoma,  because  I  know- 
that  the  gentleman  is  working,  trying 
to  build  a  district  and  to  build  a  rural 
America  where  people  can  return  to 
their  homeland  so  that  they  can  have 
a  future  for  themselves  and  provide 
opportunities  for  their  children  and 


for  their  grandchildren.  One  of  the 
agencies,  in  addition  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  that  has 
worked  I  think  with  great  achieve- 
ment and  success  over  the  past  decade 
to  provide  economic  opportunities  and 
to  provide  jobs  for  those  people  in 
small  towns  and  large  cities  alike,  is 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

What  does  this  administration  wish 
to  do  with  the  Economic  Development 
Administration?  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Stockman,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  they  wish 
to  zero  out  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

In  my  judgment  the  EDA  should  be 
commended.  It  should  be  congratulat- 
ed, it  should  not  be  zeroed  out.  it 
should  not  be  canceled.  It  should  not 
be  abolished  and  sent  off  to  oblivion. 
Thousands  of  people  who  work  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion are  likewise  committed  to  build- 
ing this  country.  They  are  likewise 
committed  to  providing  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans  all  across  this  great 
land,  and  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstar)  has 
worked  hammer  and  tongue  with  the 
EDA  through  these  years.  First  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  later  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Oberstar)  so  that  he  might  continue 
the  remarks  he  was  going  to  make 
when  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  ran  out  of  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  perception  of  the  role  of 
EDA  and  want  to  commend  him  for 
the  tremendous  effort  that  he  has 
made  persistently  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  which  he 
serves  hammering  away  day  after  day 
on  the  successful  role  of  EDA  creating 
jobs,  particularly  in  rural  America,  but 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  great  conster- 
nation over  this  continuing  resolution 
and  the  provision  that  it  has,  the  utter 
arrogance  in  assuming  unto  itself, 
which  the  other  body  does,  power  over 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration programs. 

I  note  in  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  other  body  a  reference  to 
a  savings  of  $53  million  in  the  Senate 
bill  below  the  House  bill  on  the  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  Judiciary  appro- 
priations bill,  a  $53  million  reduction. 


They  cut  EDA  $149,500,000.  They 
took  $149,500,000  out  of  EDA's  hide. 
They  sprinkled  some  of  it  around  to 
some  other  agencies,  and  they  came 
up  with  a  $53  million  savings. 

But  that  is  not  all.  I  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  what,  if  anything, 
the  Senate  means  by  their  language  in 
this  continuing  resolution  as  it  refers 
to  EDA. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  this 
body  and  the  other  body,  have  gone 
on  record  in  support  of  the  programs 
of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. Both  bodies  have  mandated 
a  level  of  funding  for  EDA  that  is 
higher  than  that  proposed  in  the  bill 
of  the  other  body. 

The  first  budget  resolution  that  this 
body  passed  and  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
provided  $360  million  for  EDA  in  fisc?l 
year  1982. 

Then  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  came  back  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $315  million  that  passed 
this  body  overwhelmingly  without  a 
question  on  this  floor. 

Then  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  came  to  an 
agreement  on  an  authorization  level 
for  EDA  programs  of  $290  million. 
That  came  back  in  the  conference 
report  and  was  not  questioned.  That 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Now  along  comes  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  other  body  and  in 
total  derogation  of  the  will  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  total  derogation 
of  the  President  who  signed  it  into 
law,  just  cut  and  slashed  in  total  disre- 
gard of  the  will  of  Congress. 

Now,  as  I  read  it,  it  may  be  $139  mil- 
lion thai  the  other  body  is  providing 
for  EDA  and  it  may  be  $226  million  if 
we  are  allowed  to  use  the  revolving 
funds  out  of  the  203  section  of  EDA. 
but  if  not.  and  it  is  not  very  clear  in 
their  language,  then  we  would  have 
only  $144  million  in  new  appropriated 
funds. 

Now.  the  bill  dealing  with  the  appro- 
priations for  EDA  has  not  even  passed 
the  Senate  and  yet  in  the  continuing 
resolution  they  presume  to  set  a  level 
of  spending  for  EDA  lower  than  that 
which  has  already  passed  the  House, 
which  is  a  level  which  has  been  only 
approved  in  committee,  but  has  not 
passed  that  body. 

That  is  just  the  height  of  arrogance 
of  power. 

Now.  a  message  that  has  been  deliv- 
ered time  and  time  again  is  that  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion program  has  succeeded. 

In  the  hearings  that  we  held  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  I  had  the  privilege  to 
chair,  we  found  earlier  this  year,  back 
in  March,  after  3  days  of  hearings,  27 
Kours  of  testimony,  witnesses  from  all 
over  the  country,  those  who  were  for 
and  those  against,  that  in  the  15  years 
of  the  EDA  program  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment has  invested  $4,700,000  to 
generate  V/-i  million  jobs,  new  jobs, 
direct  jobs  that  are  there,  real  now, 
working,  creating  each  year,  generat- 
ing $6'/2  billion  in  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes,  a  program  that  each  year 
pays  for  itself,  for  its  whole  15-year 
existence. 

Now,  what  do  they  come  back  and  do 
in  this  appropriations  bill  in  the  other 
body?  All  planning  money  for  econom- 
ic development  districts  throughout 
the  country  would  be  stopped.  More 
than  200  local  economic  development 
districts  would  be  terminated. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  no  planning 
money  whatsoever.  The  House  bill 
provides  $2V2  million  in  planning  for 
economic  development  districts.  There 
would  be  no  new  projects  in  public 
works,  in  planning,  or  loans,  or  techni- 
cal assistance. 

None  of  those  would  be  funded  be- 
cause the  other  body  has  chosen  to 
fund  only  those  projects  which  are  in 
the  so-called  pipeline,  already  in  effect 
approved  by  the  agency. 

Now.  after  a  yearlong  battle  of  testi- 
mony in  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  testimony  in  the  subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce 
appropriations,  which  repeatedly  and 
over  and  over  again  showed  the  worth, 
the  value,  and  the  success  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs  in  creat- 
ing jobs,  and  a  commitment  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  carry  forth  with  the 
programs  of  EDA  by  the  signature  of 
the  President,  of  that  reconciliation 
bill  into  law,  and  the  assurance  that 
was  given  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  this  body, 
you  would  think  that  they  would  have 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  carry 
forth,  carry  through  with  those  assur- 
ances. 

Yet,  this  bill  represents  strictly  a 
closed  down  phaseout  EDA  position, 
since  no  new  projects  would  be  al- 
lowed, and  development  districts 
would  be  terminated  by  the  end  of  the 
year— those  districts  that  provide  the 
expertise  for  planning. 

For  heaven's  sake,  even  if  they  do 
not  want  to  provide  the  funds  for 
projects  they  would  at  least  allow  the 
local  government  units,  who  want  to 
do  some  planning  for  the  future,  to 
take  charge  of  their  own  destiny,  at 
least  give  them  the  funds  to  keep  a 
staff  on  hand  to  figure  out  how  they 
were  going  to  be  innovative— as  this 
administration  is  so  fond  of  saying- 
innovative  in  planning  for  their  own 
future;  that  is,  do  it  without  money. 

D  1840 

At  least  the  EDA  program  ought  to 
be  given  that  lease  on  life  which  this 
body  has  said  it  should  have,  which 
the  facts,  which  the  history  and  the 
record  says  it  should  have,  but  now 
those  assurances  that  were  given  in 


the  past  are  apparently  meaningless: 
so  I  call  upon  our  conferees  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  bill  to  reject  the 
proposals  of  the  other  body.  They  are 
totally  in  derogation  of  the  will  of  this 
body.  They  totally  reject  the  assur- 
ances given  by  the  administration,  as- 
surances that  have  been  received  in 
good  faith  by  Members  of  this  body  to 
continue  the  programs  of  the  EDA 
and  allow  the  legislative  process  to 
review  the  programs  of  EDA  in  the 
future  and  decide  upon  a  new  course 
of  action  and  whether  we  should  have 
that  program  continue  in  its  present 
or  in  some  future  state. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  op- 
portunity for  allowing  me  to  make  this 
statement,  which  I  make  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm,  because  I  believe 
in  the  programs  to  which  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  we  share  the  Lake 
Superior  area  together.  We  have  ad- 
joining districts  on  Lake  Superior.  We 
have  held  a  number  of  joint  hearings 
on  the  impact  on  local  governments  of 
reductions  in  and  cutbacks  for  EDA. 

I  must  say  that  reviewing  the  census 
numbers,  the  1980  census  versus  1970 
and  1960,  one  pattern  is  extemely 
clear.  In  areas  like  my  district  where 
we  had  the  job  flight,  which  was  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma earlier,  in  areas  like  that  ihe  prin- 
cipal government  agency  that  had  the 
most  to  do  with  turning  the  economy 
of  those  areas  around  has  been  E3DA. 
That  is  the  agency  which  has  been 
able  to  provide  the  seed  money  for 
planning  and  for  economic  develop- 
ment which  has  enabled  the  private 
sector  to  expand  the  job  opportunities 
for  workers  in  that  area.  That  is  the 
reason  why  in  a  district  like  mine  for 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
those  rural  counties  begin  to  grow 
again.  They  were  losing  population  for 
30  years.  All  but  two  of  the  counties  in 
my  district  have  now  turned  that 
around  and  there  is  no  county  in  my 
district  that  has  lost  more  than  500 
people  and  I  think  that  EDA  has  more 
to  do  with  that  than  any  agency  that 
you  can  name. 

It  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance which  is  not  going  to  be  available 
to  a  great  degree  at  all  in  the  coming 
years  under  the  administrations  plans 
not  only  for  this  year,  but  next  year. 

I  also  think  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
what  the  gentleman  did  on  his  bill, 
and  I  would  make  the  same  observa- 
tion on  the  labor,  health,  education, 
and  welfare  appropriation  bill.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  me  to  note  that  in  the 
other  body  the  product  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  was  never 
brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  I  have 
talked  to  a  good  many  Members  of  the 
other  body   who  have  told  me  that 
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that  product  would  never  have  sur- 
vived had  it  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
discussed  openly  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body,  so  that  you  could  have  the 
entire  membership  addressing  the 
proper  levels. 

I  think  procedurally  we  are  on  very 
shaky  ground  where  we  wind  up  with 
a  situation  in  which  subcommittee 
judgments  become  the  base  lines 
against  which  we  judge  competing 
claims,  one  House  versus  another.  And 
In  the  process  we  deny  to  most  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  detailed  judgments. 

Any  time,  in  my  judgment,  that  you 
decide  that  you  are  going  to  be  either 
cutting  or  increasing  budgets  by  a  flat 
percentage  amount,  what  it  means  is 
that  we  have  lost  our  intention  to 
think  and  we  simply  react  on  the  basis 
of  slogans  and  numbers.  The  Congress 
does  what  it  all  too  often  does.  It  acts 
on  the  aggregate  and  the  aggregate 
policy  does  not  make  sense  when  it  is 
translated  into  specific  terms. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  the  EDA? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  EDA.  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  general- 
ities. I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  providing 
opportunities  in  my  home  State  of  Ar- 
kansas for  industrial  employment  to 
balance  the  needs  that  existed  from 
mechanized  agriculture  which  em- 
ployed tens  of  thousands  of  people.  I 
may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  my  home  State  to  practice 
law  and  later  to  run  for  Congress  and 
to  be  here  this  evening. 

The  role  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Adminstration  has  not  only 
helped  nonmetropolitan  areas  like  Ar- 
kansas, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  has 
helped  other  people  in  the  cities.  It 
has  helped  people  in  the  cities  and  I 
hope  that  they  are  watching  this 
debate  this  evening,  because  but  for 
the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
stration offering  help  to  cities  to  at- 
tract industry,  to  provide  jobs  for 
people  that  live  in  the  small  towns 
across  America,  those  people  would  be 
required  to  move  out  of  States  like 
Oklahoma,  as  referred  to  a  minute  ago 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins)  where  in  all 
the  counties  of  his  region  more  than 
50  percent  had  moved  away  and  they 
would  move  into  the  cities.  With  all 
those  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  maybe  even  millions  of 
Americans  moving  into  the  cities,  that 
would  mean  that  the  taxpayers  in 
cities  like  Chicago  and  New  York.  Mil- 
waukee. St.  Louis.  Memphis.  Dallas. 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Denver, 
and  all  across  this  land,  would  have  to 
dig  deeper  into  their  pockets  for  more 


tax  money,  more  tax  money  to  provide 
revenues  to  build  schools  and  hospitals 
and  to  provide  the  social  services  that 
are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  move  off 
the  land,  out  of  small  towns,  into  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
Nation. 

The  EDA  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  have  provided  a  great 
service  to  all  Americans,  because  it  is 
trying  to  provide  an  opportimity  for 
people  who  want  to  stay  in  their 
hometowns,  in  the  small  towns  of 
America,  in  those  hometowns,  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  them  so  that  they  can 
live  where  they  want  to  live  and  not 
have  to  move  out  to  the  cities  and  to 
become  a  burden  and  to  provide  more 
of  a  need  to  raise  revenues  and  taxes 
in  the  cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  $5  billion  EDA  has  invested  in 
America  since  it  began  operations.  16 
years  ago.  has  generated  or  main- 
tained 1.4  million  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  and  leveraged  $9  billion  in  pri- 
vate sector  investment.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  evidence  shows  that  the 
total  EDA  investment  is  more  than 
repaid  annually  by  the  $6.5  billion  in 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  paid  by 
holders  of  those  jobs. 

In  Arkansas  alone,  the  $127  million 
EDA  has  invested  in  these  years  has 
generated  or  maintained  167,000  jobs, 
with  an  aimual  payroll  of  $500  million 
and  annual  tax  payments  of  $107  mil- 
lion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  contribution 
that  he  has  made  this  evening. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  just  would  like  to  observe  one  addi- 
tional thing  on  this  point.  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  into  perspective  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  supposed  to 
be  saved  by  slowly  strangling  EDA. 
with  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
provided  almost  surreptitiously  on  the 
now  famous  $27  billion  new  welfare 
program  for  corporations,  which  was 
built  into  the  tax  program  that  passed 
last  summer,  under  which  corpora- 
tions like  Ford,  for  instance,  can  now 
sell  their  excess  tax  credits  to  another 
corporation  for  cash. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  a  device 
by  which  great  subsidies  are  provided 
with  no  planning,  with  no  judgments 
made  as  to  the  eventual  economic 
value  of  that  subsidy.  All  that  happens 
is  that  two  CPA's  get  together  and 
work  it  out  carte  blanche.  If  you  com- 
pare that  to  the  orderly  process  by 
which  EDA  projects  are  supposed  to 
be  evaluated,  if  you  compare  the  disci- 
pline in  both  systems,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  how  the  taxpayers'  inter- 
ests are  better  served. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  is  absolutely  correct  on  that 
point,  that  the  tax  law  that  we  passed 
last  summer  just  willy-nilly,  without 
understanding  the  consequences  of 
action  giving  away  multibillions  of  dol- 
lars, but  I  want  to  come  back  to  a 
point  the  gentleman  made  about  proc- 
ess. In  the  consideration  of  the  EDA 
programs  in  this  body,  we  had  in  my 
subcommittee  3  intensive  days  of  hear- 
ings and  witnesses  from  all  over  the 
country,  businessmen,  public  sector 
representatives,  mayors,  county  com- 
missioners, we  had  labor  union  repre- 
sentatives, we  had  economists,  we  had 
representatives  of  the  current  admin- 
istration. When  we  went  to  conference 
on  the  reconciliation  bill,  a  member  of 
the  conferees  from  the  other  body 
after  I  had  detailed  the  specifics  of 
our  hearings,  as  I  just  summarized 
briefly  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
this  evening,  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ees of  the  other  body  turned  to  his  col- 
leagues and  said.  "Shame  on  the 
Senate,  that  we  did  not  have  1  minute 
of  hearings  on  the  EDA  program." 

D  1850 

Look  at  the  splendid  record  of  the 
other  body.  And  that  is  exactly  the 
case.  They  closed  their  eyes;  they 
closed  their  minds.  And  now  they  have 
closed  their  hearts  on  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  rural  America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  yield  next  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Louisiana,  who  I  know  is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  implications 
for  science  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  is  now  at  issue  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  taking  this 
special  order  in  order  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  what  the  other 
body  has  done  in  their  continuing  res- 
olution suggestions,  and  for  allowing 
me  the  privilege  to  say  that  we  have 
talked  tonight  about  Sputnik,  about 
education,  about  agriculture,  about 
economic  development,  and  in  all  of 
these  areas  of  science  and  technology 
touch  them  very,  very  severely.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  every  aspect  of  our 
national  life,  science  and  technology 
are  going  to  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role. 

Recently,  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  shared  with  us  the  story  that 
Thomas  Paine,  who  was  a  former  Di- 
rector of  NASA  and  the  head  of 
Northrup  Corp.,  said  in  an  article  in 
Omni  magazine.  He  said: 

I  believe  that  America's  national  security 
and  economic  well  being  depend  upon  our 
continuing  technological  leadership.  As  was 
shown  a  decade  ago.  NASA's  clear  lead  In 
sptu;e  operations  is  a  sobering  deterrent  to 
Soviet  miscalculation,  and  a  major  stabiliz- 
ing force  in  maintaining  peace. 

He  went  on  to  say: 
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I  believe  that  America's  destiny  is  to  dem- 
onstrate to  a  troubled  world  how  people  of 
diverse  races  and  cultures  can  effectively 
work  together  and  reach  for  the  stars  and 
that  the  future  of  humankind  depends  upon 
our  skill  and  our  success. 

It  was  then  with  some  very  deep 
feelings  of  disappointment  that  I  dis- 
covered that  the  other  body  had  cut 
the  NASA  appropriations  from  the 
proposal  of  our  first  conference  of 
$4,973,100,000  to  $4,791,900,000.  which 
is  a  loss  of  $181,200,000.  and  with  a  cap 
on  the  Shuttle  development  of 
$3,104,900,000;  that  they  had  also  cut 
the  construction  of  facilities  from 
$99,800,000  to  $80  million,  and  the  re- 
search and  program  management  pro- 
gram was  cut  from  $1,114,300,000  to 
$1,099,300,000.  That  is  a  total  of  $216 
million  under  the  conference  figures 
which  appear  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion of  this  body. 

In  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
in  the  research  department,  it  was  cut 
from  $1,040,000,000  to  $950  million, 
and  science  education— I  hate  to  say- 
was  cut  from  the  mere  $27,450,000 
that  we  had  previously  provided  to  $20 
million. 

Research  and  related  activities  down 
$90  million  from  the  conference  level, 
and  science  education  is  down 
$27,450,000,  a  drop  of  $97,450,000  from 
the  original  conference  agreement. 

Now,  when  we  think  of  looking  at 
the  1980  figures,  we  recognize  that  sci- 
ence education  in  this  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  other  body  of  $20  mil- 
lion is  a  true  disaster.  It  is  $64.7  mil- 
lion less  than  the  1980  appropriations 
for  science  education. 

I  do  not  really  think.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  that  the  Nation  can 
afford  this  type  of  drastic  cut  in  sci- 
ence education. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Trudy  Bell, 
who  in  the  very  first  issue  of  a  new 
magazine  called  Woman's  Life  has  a 
story  called.  "Threshold  Space  and 
the  New  Technologies."  She  relates 
that  a  Harris  survey  this  past  May 
with  1.250  voting-age  adults  involved, 
two-thirds  of  them  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  spend  the  bil- 
lions necessary  to  develop  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  Shuttle  over  the  next  10 
years.  And  it  was  a  type  of  survey  that 
has  only  about  3  percent,  plus  or 
minus,  possible  mistakes  if  it  had  been 
carried  on  over  the  entire  United 
States. 

And  no  wonder,  she  says,  that  the 
people  are  so  supportive  of  this  pro- 
gram, because  space  technology,  ex- 
ploration and  industrialization  are  no 
longer  in  the  realm  of  science  fiction 
or  marginal  concern.  They  are  square- 
ly in  the  arena  of  economics  and  poli- 
tics affecting  our  wallets,  international 
balance  of  power,  and  quality  of  life. 
^  Communications  satellites  annually 
return  revenues  of  $7  billion,  a  figure 
rising  each  year,  with  a  growing 
demand  by  burgeoning  industries  such 


as  cable  TV.  Weather  satellites  show 
storm  systems  every  evening  on  the 
TV  news,  warning  cities  and  agricul- 
tural businesses  of  impending  freak 
frosts  and  hurricanes.  Earth  observa- 
tion satellites  now  monitor  the  health 
of  forests  and  crops,  and  migration  of 
airborne  plagues.  Soon,  new  satellites 
will  also  distinguish  between  geologi- 
cal formations  of  keen  interest  to  pe- 
troleum and  mineral  companies,  the 
focus  of  international  politics  of 
supply  and  scarcity. 

Also,  we  know  that  new  technologies 
of  critical  importance  in  medicine, 
aerospace,  the  green  revolution  of  ag- 
riculture, with  genetic  engineering 
promising  great  new  breakthroughs, 
industrial  production,  including  com- 
puters and  robotics,  space  communica- 
tions, and  new  energy  options,  all  of 
these  will  spark  further  rapid  ad- 
vances for  the  remainder  of  this  centu- 
ry. 

So  how  can  we  possibly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reduce  education  and  training  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  a 
mere  $20  million?  We  know  that  the 
barest  amount  that  we  could  possibly 
have  was  this  $27.5  million  that  we 
have  in  the  House  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  said  that  science  and  engineering 
education  is  at  the  $27.5  million  in  the 
conference  report  and  the  continuing 
resolution.  Funding  for  this  activity 
would  provide  for  about  1,500  National 
Science  Foundation  graduate  fellow- 
ships, continuation  of  some  of  the 
most  outstanding,  ongoing  projects 
like  the  '3-2-1  contact,"  among 
others,  and  a  small  amount  to  access 
future  directions  for  science  and  engi- 
neering education  at  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

We  also  know  that  it  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment a  great  deal  of  money,  be- 
cause we  are  not  having  enough  sci- 
ence education  and  extending  it  out  to 
the  proper  areas. 

We  had  in  this  body  the  chief  of  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  tell  us 
that  his  organization  is  seriously 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  qualified 
engineers.  "And  I  see  my  problem  is 
going  to  get  even  worse."  he  said. 

What  are  the  effects?  One  of  our  satellite 
programs  recently  suffered  a  technical  prob- 
lem which  we  believe  could  have  been  de- 
tected and  corrected  sooner,  and  less  expen- 
sively, if  only  an  experienced  engineer  had 
been  available.  Estimated  cost,  $7  million. 
An  inexperienced  officer  allowed  a  conflict 
between  associate  contractors  to  linger 
longer  than  prudent.  Impact?  The  delivery 
schedule  slipped  and  the  cost  increased  $2 
million. 


D  1900 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command  has 
not  been  able  to  develop  new  nonde- 
structive inspection  procedures  for  de- 
tection of  fatigue  damage  in  B-52  and 
A-70  aircraft.  This  has  adversely  af- 


fected   the    operational    readiness    of 
these  aircraft. 

AFLC  also  attempted  to  contract  out 
264  Minuteman  missile  circuit  boards. 
No  bids  were  received.  The  work  had 
to  be  scheduled  In-house,  but,  because 
of  engineer  shortages,  the  work  will 
take  3  years  versus  the  originally 
scheduled  2  years. 

That  is  in  the  military  and  in  our 
own    Government    expenditures,    Mr. 
Speaker,  but  recently  I  was  part  of  an 
American  Productivity  Center  mission 
to  Japan,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  all 
of  us  who  were  on  that  mission  were 
very    impressed    with    the    Japanese 
training  and  education  of  their  scien- 
tists, their  engineers,  their  technolo- 
gists, so  I  would  very  much  hope  that 
we  can  do  something  to  increase  the 
amounts  that  are  in  the  continuing 
resolution   that   the   other  body   has 
sent  to  us,  and  I  may  say  that  as  a 
grandmother  of  eight  splendid  young 
Americans  that  I  believe   that  their 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  this  body  to 
increase  those  appropriations. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an. I  think  that  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment. I  must  say,  as  one  who  has  been 
skeptical,  as  she  knows,  from  time  to 
time  of  expenditures  made  at  NASA,  I 
was   intrigued   by   the   fact  that   the 
value  of  the  program  has  been  sold 
through  the  years  because  of  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  a  lot  of 
people  that  so  much  of  what  we  learn 
in  space  exploration  and  in  the  NASA 
programs    has    a   spillover    effect    in 
terms  of  the  improvments  that  can  be 
made  in  managing  our  own  resources 
on  Earth.  I  was  therefore  amazed  to 
notice    in    the    Gramm-Latta    budget 
proposal    that   one   of   the    areas   of 
NASA  which  was  clobbered  the  hard- 
est was  the  portion  which  had  to  do 
with  the  "on  Earth  application"  of  in- 
formation that  was  gathered  iii  NASA 
operations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  allow  the 
administration  and  the  other  body  to 
further  shrink  that  portion  of  NASA's 
budget,  that  we  really  do  not  have  a 
strong  justification  for  the  continued 
investments  we  have  been  making,  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  invest  money 
in  NASA  development  programs  and 
then  not  spend  the  money  to  use  the 
information  that  is  learned  there  in 
ways  which  apply  to  resource  manage- 
ment and  discovery  here  on  Earth,  and 
in  terms  of  pollution  control,  for  in- 
stance, then  we  really  are  being  pen- 
nywise  and  dollar  foolish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka)  I  know  is  interest- 
ed in  some  of  the  cost-ineffective  re- 
ductions made  at  IRS.  and  I  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  provid- 
ing this  time  and  for  providing  this  op- 
portunity to  highlight  the  differences 
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between  the  proposals  of  the  two 
bodies,  and  to  express  our  feelings 
about  the  false  economy  that  is 
coming  about  on  the  other  side  on  the 
economic  recovery  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution Senate  action  reduces  appro- 
priations for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  $25 
million.  It  is  little  more  than  ridicu- 
lous to  cut  back  operating  funds  for 
the  IRS,  given  the  fact  that  the  IRS  is 
an  agency  that  brings  in  more  money 
for  the  Federal  Government  than  it 
spends.  The  IRS  generates  revenue  for 
the  Federal  Government  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  from  other  sources. 

This  particular  budget  cut  is  not 
only  ridiculous  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  also  inconsist- 
ent with  the  administration's  new 
policy  of  revenue  enchancement — a 
policy  recently  referred  to  by  OMB  as 
receipt  strengthening.  Most  of  us 
know  this  policy  by  the  simple  words 
tax  increases. 

If  we  accept  this  amendment,  we  are 
making  sure  that  the  IRS  continues  to 
lose  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
taxpayer  noncompliance  with  IRS 
policies.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ratio 
of  loss  in  tax  revenue  for  every  dollar 
we  cut  from  IRS  compliance  efforts  is 
6  to  1.  For  every  $1  we  cut  from  the 
IRS  for  compliance,  the  IRS  loses  $6 
in  tax  revenue. 

Studies  prepared  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  estimate  that  in  1981 
alone.  $30  billion  in  taxes  owed  the 
Federal  Government  will  remain  un- 
collected simply  because  the  IRS 
cannot  properly  process  and  review 
the  tax  forms  it  now  receives.  To  cut 
the  appropriations  for  an  agency  al- 
ready unable  to  meet  its  compliance 
responsibilities  due  to  a  serious  short- 
fall in  operating  expenses  makes  no 
economic  sense. 

President  Reagan  should  want  to 
have  that  $30  billion  that  will  go  un- 
collected each  year  if  he  is  really  seri- 
ous about  wanting  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  these  uncollected  tax  reve- 
nues and  that  is  precisely  why  in  this 
case  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  House  version  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  new  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK),  who  I  know  has  some  observa- 
tions to  make  about  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill.  We  have  had  several 
references  to  the  provisions  which  are 
revenue  producers  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  its  taxpayers.  Certainly, 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill  is  a 
very  large  revenue  producer  for  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  whatever  comments  he 
would  like  to  make. 


Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
the  gentlemen  from  Arkansas  for  pro- 
viding the  time  for  all  of  us  tonight  to 
talk  about  some  part  of  the  budget 
that  are  near  and  dear  to  our  hearts. 

I  would  tell  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  each  of  us  keeps  an  eye  on 
those  areas  of  the  budget  which  most 
directly  affect  our  States.  I  would  like 
to   briefly   speak   against   the   action 
which  cuts  funds  for  Interior  Depart- 
ment agencies  and  water  auid  power  re- 
sources across  the  board.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
recently  testified  before  one  of  my  in- 
terior subcommittees.  He  told  us  that 
his  agency  is  taking  an  approach  on 
budget  cuts  which  allows  for  smaller 
cuts    in    high-priority    programs    and 
greater  cuts  in  programs  considered  to 
be  lower  priority.  During  the  last  10 
months,  these  programs  have  accepted 
significant  budget  cuts,  up  to  25  per- 
cent and  even  40  percent  in  the  area  of 
cultural  resources.  While  a  low-priori- 
ty program  may  seem  to  be  just  that, 
these  cuts  will  have  a  serious  impact 
on   their   ability   to   function   and   to 
serve  their  original   purpose  because 
their  budgets  were  so  small  in  the  first 
place.    For    instance,    such    cuts    can 
cause   delays   in   permit   applications 
and  program  reviews  because  of  low 
staffing  levels,  resulting  in  increased 
costs  to  energy  programs  and  private 
and    public    investments.    Additional 
across-the-board  cuts  are  not  savings 
in   the   Interior  Department,   instead 
they  are  cost  ineffective.  I  would  also 
like  to  mention  the  impact  of  cuts  in 
the  area  of  water  and  energy  develop- 
ment, particularly  on  water  develop- 
ment   projects    "already    under    con- 
struction" in  the  West  and  in  Colora- 
do.  Projects  in  my  district  have  al- 
ready accepted  deferral  of  some  fund- 
ing as  part  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. They  did  so  reluctantly  but  it 
was  accepted  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
trim  Government  spending.  However, 
additional   across-the-board   cuts   can 
have   an   impact   on   the   cost-benefit 
ratio  which  is  crucial  to  the  future 
funding  of  water  projects.  If  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  swings  to  the  cost  side,  it 
will  be  hard  for  westerners  to  convince 
an  already  reluctant  Congress  to  con- 
tinue    funding     for     completion     of 
projects  in  their  early  stages.  These 
water  projects  are  crucial  not  just  to 
the  West,  our  agricultural  communi- 
ties and  our  municipalities,  they  are 
crucial     to     industrial     development 
which  is  expected  by  this  administra- 
tion to  play  a  heavy  hand  in  the  reju- 
venation    of     our     economy.     These 
projects   are   also   crucial   to   private 
energy  development  in  the  West  .  .  . 
and  providing  energy  is  expected  of  us 
as  we  make  our  contribution  to  U.S. 
energy  independence. 

Like  many  of  our  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve cuts  made  earlier  in  this  session 
of  Congress  have  gone  far  enough. 


They  were  made  rapidly  with  little 
scrutiny  in  many  cases.  Before  we  cut 
further  across  the  board  in  these  and 
other  programs,  we  should  wait  to  see 
the  effect  previous  cuts  will  have. 
After  all.  it  has  been  stated  many 
times  in  this  Chamber  that  we  must 
give  the  President's  economic  program 
a  chance  before  we  start  criticizing  it. 
We  should  also  give  its  impacts  a 
chance  before  we  start  adding  addi- 
tional impacts  to  these  programs. 

D  1910 

I  would  tell  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  prior  to  the 
election  of  the  new  President  and 
prior  to  the  Republican  takeover  of 
the  Senate  there  were  constituents  of 
mine  in  the  West  who  expected  better 
things  from  the  administration.  They 
expected  that  things  would  get  better 
under  the  new  administration. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  turned  out 
not  to  be  true.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  Carter  "hit  list"  as 
far  as  water  projects  were  concerned, 
and  yet  under  the  new  administration 
we  in  the  West  find  we  are  receiving 
several  million  dollars  less  for  water 
projects  than  we  did  under  the  Carter 
administration. 

We  had  expected  or  many  of  my 
constituents  had  felt  that  under  this 
administration  we  would  be  doing 
more  for  the  enhancement  of  energy 
development,  and  so  on.  and  yet  we 
find  an  administration  that  is  in  my 
estimation  pennywise  and  pound  fool- 
ish when  it  comes  to  developing  some 
of  the  energy  that  we  can  develop  in 
the  West. 

What  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  fur- 
ther is  that  this  administration  and 
the  Republican  Senate  are  missing  a 
chance  in  not  taking  advantage  of  a 
lot  of  the  things  we  have  in  the  West, 
whether  it  is  our  national  parks, 
whether  it  is  energy,  or  whatever. 

We  have  found— and  I  think  we  will 
find  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling)  will  be  saying  this— that 
while  the  administration  had  suggest- 
ed that  they  would  do  a  better  job  in 
conserving  our  national  parks,  that  in 
fact  is  not  going  to  happen.  We  are 
going  to  find  that  people  visiting  the 
West  to  see  some  of  our  vast  and  great 
national  parks  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  those  national  parks,  once 
again  because  of  budget  cuts  in  staff- 
ing those  national  parks. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  in  all,  I  think 
this  administration  and  the  Republi- 
can Senate  is  not  doing  a  good  job,  and 
once  again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for  provid- 
ing us  the  time  to  talk  about  some  of 
these  issues. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogov- 

SEK). 
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I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling).  who  has  been 
indicated  as  sort  of  the  overseer  of  our 
national  parks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Glacier  National 
Park  with  my  family  when  the  gentle- 
man was  conducting  hearings  on  the 
grizzly  bear  issue  out  there.  I  learned 
quite  a  bit  more  than  I  really  wanted 
to  know  about  grizzly  bears  after  read- 
ing the  Hungry  Horse  Times  and  some 
of  the  other  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  whatever  com- 
ments he  has  on  the  impacts  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  other  body  on  our  public 
treasures  such  as  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding. 

Unfortunately,  when  I  was  in  Gla- 
cier National  Park.  I  spent  the  1  day  I 
was  there  in  a  hearing  about  the  prob- 
lems of  preserving  the  grizzly  bear 
population,  and  I  did  not  get  to  see 
much  of  the  park.  I  saw  just  enough  to 
whet  my  appetite  to  get  back  there. 

I  suppose  that  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  We  had  testimony  that  unless 
the  grissly  bear  population  has  a  habi- 
tat which  is  at  least  as  large  as  Glacier 
National  Park  and  the  Mount  Mar- 
shall Wilderness  complex  to  the  south, 
which  total  about  4  million  acres  be- 
tween them,  the  grizzly  bear  will  not 
survive  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
And  that  is  the  largest  grizzly  bear 
population  in  the  country,  in  the 
lower  48. 

Well,  you  might  ask.  what  does  that 
mean?  Well,  when  you  destroy  a  mag- 
nificant  species  of  wildlife  like  the 
grizzly  bear,  some  of  the  glory  goes 
out  of  the  world  .some  of  the  glory 
goes  out  of  our  heritage,  and  that  is 
what  the  national  parks  and  our  wil- 
derness system  and  our  national  for- 
ests is  all  about— preserving  some  of 
our  natural  heritage. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  me  that 
after  I  went  to  the  hearing,  I  went 
over  and  I  looked  at  the  Bob  Marshall 
Wilderness  and  spent  the  night  there 
and  went  up  to  the  oil  and  gas  oper- 
ations on  the  eastern  edge  just  outside 
the  wilderness.  That  certainly  con- 
firmed to  me  and  to  the  other  people 
in  that  group  that  we  were  absolutely 
right  in  the  Interior  Committee  when 
we  directed  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt  to  withdraw  that  wilder- 
ness from  oil  and  gas  leasing,  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  that  was  introduced  by 
the  Congressman  from  that  area,  the 
gentlemaii  from  Montana  (Mr.  Pat 
Williams). 

Putting  together  what  we  saw  and 
what  that  hearing  produced  convinced 
1"^  that  if  we  had  allowed  oil  and  gas 
ing  in  that  wilderness  area,  there 
would  go  one-half  of  that  crucial  habi- 
tat to  the  grizzly  bear  and  probably  we 
would  see  the  destruction  of  that  mag- 
nificent species  as  far  as  the  lower  48 
is  concerned. 


Now,  we  have  before  us  the  proposed 
cuts  in  the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  budget 
that  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
other  body.  From  the  figure  that  was 
already  cut  by  the  House  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  National  Park  Service,  we 
find  a  further  cut  in  the  Senate 
budget  proposals  of  $21,370,000  out  of 
a  total  of  $534  million  for  1  year's  op- 
eration of  the  National  Park  System. 

I  go  around  to  the  national  parks, 
and  I  talk  to  the  superintendents,  and 
I  talk  to  the  rangers  and  to  the  tour- 
ists, and  their  greatest  concern  is  that 
they  do  not  have  the  manpower  to 
provide  the  kind  of  service  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  and  to 
even  protect  this  tremendous  resource. 

This  Nation  invented  the  concept  of 
national  parks.  We  have  been  a  fore- 
runner in  the  development  and  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  heritage, 
and  it  is  just  a  shame  that  we  cannot 
provide  even  the  minimum  services  to 
protect  that  great  resource  for  the 
people  who  use  it. 

Secretary  Watt,  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  made  a  great 
thing  of  apologizing  for  the  state  of 
the  parks  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  resources,  the  buildings  and 
bridges  and  trails,  needed  to  be  put  in 
better  condition.  Well,  when  he  gets 
through  with  his  job  and  we  get 
through  with  this  kind  of  budget  cut- 
ting, he  will  really  have  something  to 
apologize  for  because  some  of  the 
parks  will  simply  not  be  able  to  oper- 
ate, and  that  includes  those  near  our 
great  cities,  following  the  policy  first 
adopted  by  Secretary  Morton  and  Mr. 
Nixon  of  putting  the  parks  where  the 
people  are. 

We  remember  that  when  Mr.  Watt 
took  office,  he  wanted  to  deauthorize 
them,  sell  them  off.  get  rid  of  them, 
and  just  go  back  to  the  remote  parks 
like  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Canyon 
that  most  of  our  population  will  never 
see. 

That  is  what  this  kind  of  cut  is  going 
to  bring  about  even  if  we  do  not 
deauthorize  them.  Mr.  Watt  said  that 
we— that  is,  the  new  administration- 
are  going  to  use  the  budget  process  to 
change  basic  policy.  And  believe  you 
me,  that  is  just  what  is  being  done. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  other 
figures.  The  administration  came  in 
and  asked  for  only  $4,700,000  for  his- 
toric preservation  in  this  country,  and 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  decid- 
ed that  that  was  not  enough  and  we 
voted  $25,400,000  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  budget  resolution  provides 
that  that  will  be  cut  by  $1  million. 
That  still  leaves  a  fairly  substantial 
amount,  but  it  is  far.  far  more  than 
what  the  Secretary  originally  wanted. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  do  the  job. 

The  American  people  are  trying  to 
preserve  their  historic  heritage  as  well 
as  their  natural  heritage.  For  land  ac- 
quisition   and    State    assistance,    the 


Senate  resolution  proposes  to  cut  $4 
million  out  of  $103  million.  That  is 
what  the  conferees  agreed  to. 

And  for  construction  in  the  national 
parks— this  is  the  thing  that  Secretary 
Watts  said  he  wanted  to  apologize  to 
the  American  people  about— he 
wanted  $105  million  for  this  fiscal 
year,  for  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  national  parks.  The  appro- 
priation bills  voted  $88  million  and  $85 
million  respectively  in  the  House  and 
Senate  bills,  and  the  new  proposed  res- 
olution would  cut  that  by  $3.5  million. 

So  much  for  apologizing  to  the 
American  people  for  the  state  of  the 
parks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  taking  this  time  to  educate  the 
public  on  the  implications  of  this 
budget  resolution.  And  it  is  only  the 
beginning,  let  me  say.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  for  fiscal  year  1983  we 
are  going  to  experience  even  more 
drastic  cuts. 

D  1920 

If  I  may  have  30  seconds  more,  let 
me  just  say  this:  We  saw  in  the  tax  bill 
the  terrible  consequences  of  irrespon- 
sible legislation  in  the  tax  field.  We 
need  to  cut  our  budget.  But  if  we  do  it 
in  an  irresponsible,  sloppy,  ill-thought- 
through  way,  we  are  going  to  pay  a 
terrible  price  all  across  the  board  and 
not  just  the  national  parks. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  remarks  that  were  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  makes 
me  proud  to  be  a  Democrat,  because 
we  are  concerned  about  little  children 
and  grizzly  bears. 

This  afternoon,  it  is  late  afternoon 
in  Phoenix  and  in  Denver  and  in  the 
western  part  of  our  country,  and  I  can 
see  some  of  our  good  citizens  that  are 
returning  from  an  afternoon  of  golf 
gathering  at  the  19th  hole  to  talk 
about  the  big-spending  Democrats. 
Just  because  we  are  concerned  about 
little  children  and  grizzly  bears  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  necessarily  irre- 
sponsible fiscally. 

I  p>oint  to  the  record  of  the  appro- 
priations in  Congress  since  1943.  It  is 
time  to  let  the  figures  do  the  talking. 
Since  1943  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated less  money  than  requested  by  any 
President,  save  one.  in  every  single 
year  since  1943.  This  Congress,  this 
House,  is  attempting  to  appropriate 
less  money  than  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  So  the  charge  that 
Democrats  are  not  concerned  about 
the  budget  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  along 
with  our  concern  for  little  children 
and  grizzly  bears  that  we  are  likewise 
concerned  about  fiscal   responsibility 
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and  that  the  three  are  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  in  closing  what  we  ought  to 
add,  quite  frankly,  is  why  this  propos- 
al in  the  other  body  is  before  the  Con- 
gress tonight.  I  think  the  answer  is 
very  simple.  The  administration  is  now 
recognizing  that  as  a  consequence  of 
policies  which  it  has  insisted  that  this 
Congress  adopt  we  are  now  facing  defi- 
cits this  year,  even  if  all  of  the  I*resi- 
dent's  suggestions  of  September  30 
were  taken,  of  approximately  $73  bil- 
lion if  we  follow  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  a  "T."  That  is  $30  billion  off 
from  the  President's  estimates  last 
January. 

I  would  suggest  that  most  of  the  dif- 
ference in  those  numbers  has  occurred 
simply  because  of  the  administration's 
fiscal  policy  which  has  resulted  in  in- 
credibly high  interest  rates  which 
have  added  greatly  to  the  amount  in 
the  Federal  budget  which  we  have  to 
pay  for  interest,  and  also  has  resulted 
in  the  now  much  higher  unemploy- 
ment figures  which  are  projected. 
Those  also  cost  us  a  great  deal  in 
terms  of  both  additional  expenditure 
for  unemployment  and  welfare,  and 
fewer  revenues  because  unemployed 
people  do  not  pay  taxes. 

I  think  we  have  this  proposal  here 
simply  because  the  administration  was 
looking  at  its  own  program,  admitting 
that  its  own  program  is  now  out  of 
control,  not  knowing  where  to  go, 
trying  to  appear  that  they  are  doing 
something,  and  because  they  will  not 
face  up  to  the  major  obligation  that 
we  have  to  correct  the  economic  pack- 
age or  the  economic  problems  we  have, 
the  administration  is  going  after  the 
mirmows  instead  of  the  whales. 

If  the  administration  were  looking  at 
the  major  problem  it  would  recognize, 
for  instance,  that  the  tax  proposals 
which  were  adopted  just  last  year  were 
simply  too  expensive.  People  who 
make  more  than  $50,000  a  year  make 
up  1  out  of  every  20  persons  in  this  so- 
ciety. Yet  they  will  get  back  $1  out  of 
every  $3  in  that  tax  cut.  That  differ- 
ence, the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age dollars  that  we  will  pay  out  to  the 
average  taxpayer  in  tax  cuts  and  the 
amount  of  tax  relief  we  will  provide 
people  who  make  $50,000  a  year  or 
more  will  add  $160  billion  to  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  next  5  years. 

If  we  want  to  deal  with  the  major 
problem  that  we  have  to  face  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  that  Is  the  number 
we  ought  to  deal  with.  If  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  additional  budget  cuts, 
which  we  most  certainly  must,  we 
ought  not  to  provide,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  that  the  programs  which  have 
already  been  reduced  substantially  be 
reduced  once  again  while  a  good  many 
other  programs  which  were  exempted 
the  first  time  remain  exempt. 


Felix  Rohatyn  said  something  re- 
cently which  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
member in  closing.  He  said: 

There  is  about,  in  the  land  today,  a  mean- 
ness of  spirit  that  masquerades  as 
conservatism.  .  .  .  This  country  was  not 
built  on  meanness  of  spirit;  it  was  built  on  a 
passion  for  freedom  and  fairness.  Individual 
freedoms  are  not  threatened  by  a  govern- 
ment willing  to  intevene  in  the  name  of  fair- 
ness; care  and  compassion  can  live  alongside 
a  balanced  budget,  a  strong  defense  and  a 
vigorous  fight  against  crime.  .  .  . 

We  ought  to  remember  those  words 
as  we  evaluate  the  difference  between 
the  House  resolution  and  the  Senate 
resolution  which  is  at  issue  tonight. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  directed  to  request  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  return  to 
the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  3210)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978,  to  es- 
tablish obligation  limitations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  related  purposes," 
including  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto. 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  SHOULD 
CONTINUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Tuesday  a  Cabinet-level  task 
force  is  scheduled  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation on  selective  service  regis- 
tration. Their  decision  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  future  of 
America's  national  security.  The  im- 
portance of  an  ongoing  program  of 
registration  to  our  Nation's  ability  to 
mobilize  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
caimot  be  overstated. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  summed  the  situation  up  best 
when  the  editorial  writer  said: 

To  scrap  registration  would  undercut  in 
the  eyes  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
European  allies,  most  of  which  have  con- 
scription, the  Administration's  professed 
belief  in  a  stronger  defense  and  a  stronger 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  All-Volunteer  military  is  not  work 
ing  as  well  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Yes,  we  are  recruiting  the  quan- 
tity—getting the  numbers— but  it  ap- 
pears we  are  still  not  securing  the 
quality  we  need. 

This  is  especially  true  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  During  fiscal  year  1981,  30.9 
percent  of  recruits  in  the  Army  were 
in  mental  category  IV  and  29.1  percent 
were  in  category  Illb.  This  means 
fully  60  percent  of  the  new  recruits  for 
the  Army  last  year  have  less  than  the 


optimum  potential  to  complete  their 
original  term  of  enlistment  based  on 
past  experience. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  return 
to  at  least  a  limited  draft  to  secure  the 
type  of  personnel  we  need  in  the  mili- 
tary and  in  order  that  the  Armed 
Forces  represents  a  cross  section  of 
out  Nation.  And  at  a  very  minimum  we 
must  continue  draft  registration  in  the 
interest  of  a  strong  national  defense 
posture. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 

like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 

editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  6.  1981] 

The  Semi-Secret  Draft 

The  news  that  more  than  23%  of  the  men 
bom  in  1963  had  failed  to  register  for  the 
draft  as  of  Sept.  1  has  raised  a  ruckus  in 
Washington.  Anti-draft  groups  are  claiming 
great  success  among  the  current  18-year- 
olds.  Defense  analysts  are  talking  about 
harsh  crackdowns  on  violators  of  the  regis- 
tration law.  There  have  been  suggestions  to 
make  registration  voluntary,  not  mandato- 
ry. 

And  all  this  comes  as  a  Cabinet-level  task 
force  is  trying  to  decide  whether  to  recom- 
mend that  President  Reagan  continue  regis- 
tration, started  by  President  Carter  in  1980. 
or  scrap  it.  as  Reagan  urged  in  his  cam- 
paign. 

There's  good  evidence  to  show  that  no  one 
should  leap  to  conclusions  about  the  drop  in 
registration.  It  app>ears  that  many  young 
men  aren't  registering  because  the  govern- 
ment hasn't  been  telling  them  that  they 
should. 

When  registration  began  in  1980.  men 
bom  in  1960  and  1961  were  asked  to  register 
in  one-week  periods,  back  to  back,  in  the 
summer.  The  Selective  Service  System  had 
a  $450,000  budget  for  public  affairs,  includ- 
ing advertising,  and  the  media  were  full  of 
stories  about  registration.  Of  the  men  bom 
in  1960,  92%  registered;  of  those  bom  in 
1961.  94%  did. 

The  men  bom  in  1962  were  asked,  with 
less  fanfare,  to  register  in  one  week  in  Janu- 
ary this  year;  87%  did. 

Content,  apparently,  to  have  6.5  million 
names  in  its  computers.  Selective  Service 
chose  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of  having 
men  register  on  their  18th  birthdays,  at 
local  Post  Offices.  The  service  has  done 
little  to  tell  the  young  men  this,  but  says  it 
will  now  begin,  on  a  reduced  public-affairs 
budget  of  $150,000  including  staff  salaries— 
a  modest  program  of  advertising  that,  it 
hopes,  will  bring  registration  by  the  end  of 
the  year  up  over  the  90%  level,  with  more 
expected  to  register  later.  Historically.  Se- 
lective Service  says,  it  took  about  18  months 
for  each  previous  group  of  18-year-olds  to 
reach  its  maximum  registration  of  95%  or 
higher.  That  is  the  goal  for  the  current 
group. 

To  reach  it.  the  government  should  spend 
more  money  to  tell  the  young  men  what  the 
law  requires  of  them;  it  cannot  expect  them 
to  register,  and  certainly  should  not  pros- 
ecute them  for  their  failure  to  register,  if 
they  don't  know  that  they  should. 

And  the  Administration  should  not  take 
the  figures  as  an  excuse  to  abandon  regis- 
tration. It  is.  at  best,  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  draft  that  is  needed  to  provide  compe- 
tent armed  forces  fairly  and  at  an  accepta- 
ble cost.  To  scrap  registration  would  under- 
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cut  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  European  allies,  most  of  which  have 
conscription,  the  Administration's  professed 
belief  in  a  stronger  defense  and  a  stronger 
Atlantic  Alliance.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PROMPT 
PAYMENT  ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Small  Business 
Prompt  Payment  Act  of  1981.  If  adopt- 
ed, this  legislation  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  Federal  Government's  bill- 
paying  habits  and  give  small  business- 
es a  much-needed  assist. 

In  these  times  of  economic  trouble 
and  extraordinary  interest  rates,  cash 
is  extremely  hard  to  come  by,  particu- 
larly for  small  businesses.  Ironically, 
the  Federal  Government,  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  buyers  of  goods  and 
services,  often  makes  matters  even 
worse  by  excessively  delaying  pay- 
ments to  businesses  from  which  it 
buys. 

Managers  of  small  firms  that  do 
business  with  Federal  agencies  have 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  they  are 
often  forced  to  wait  90  to  120  days  for 
payment  of  goods  and  services  deliv- 
ered. Because  such  payment  delays 
cause  severe  cash  flow  problems  and 
administrative  headaches,  the  fear  of 
late  payments  has  further  reduced  the 
already  low  incentive  small  businesses 
have  to  bid  for  Federal  procurement 
contracts. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
studied  the  late  payment  problem  in 
1978  and  discovered  that  one-third  of 
all  Federal  bills  were  paid  late,  which 
represented  about  20  percent  of  the 
money  that  the  Government  owed  on 
a  given  date. 

For  example,  the  GAO  found  that 
GSA  paid  73.6  percent  of  its  invoices 
more  than  30  days  late;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  paid  62.6  per- 
cent of  its  bills  late;  the  Department 
of  the  Army  paid  34.9  percent  of  its  in- 
voices more  than  30  days  after  they 
became  due;  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  paid  late 
for  invoiced  goods  two-thirds  of  the 
time. 

Last  month,  GAO  issued  an  update 
of  its  late  payment  study.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  found  that  little  has  been 
done  to  remedy  the  problem  since  its 
initial  report.  The  October  report 
notes  that  the  situation  has  been 
made  more  critical  by  high  interest 
rates  in  the  private  sector  and  con- 
cludes: 

If  the  situation  is  the  same  today  as  at  the 
time  of  our  previous  review,  we  estimate- 
applying  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent  and 
ai^uming  annual  Federal  procurements  of 
$100  billion— that  contractors  are  possibly 
losing  at  least  $150  million  annually  on  late 
payments.  The  loss  could  be  as  high  as  $375 


million.  Delays  in  making  payments  also 
cost  companies  and  the  Government  money 
in  terms  of  additional  time  and  effoi-t  spent 
tracking  down  unpaid  bills  and  In  resolving 
disputes  over  when  pajrment  is  due. 

The  Small  Business  Prompt  Payment  Act 
would  address  these  problems  by  requiring 
the  Federal  Government  to  include  In  every 
contract  with  a  small  business  concern  a 
provision  requiring  the  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  any  portion  of  the  amount  owed 
by  the  Government  for  more  than  30  days. 
No  amount  of  a  payment  would  be  consid- 
ered as  late  until  the  agency  received  a 
proper  invoice  for  goods  or  services  fur- 
nished to  the  Government  and  substantiat- 
ing documentation. 

Moreover.  Federal  agencies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  take  a  discount  on  a  payment  to  a 
small  business  only  if  the  payment  is  made 
within  a  specified  time  period.  Federal  agen- 
cies would  be  required  to  file  detailed 
annual  reports  with  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  on  any  interest 
payments  made  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  bill  would  achieve  these  purposes  by 
amending  the  Small  Business  Act.* 


TOWARD  REASONABLE  HEALTH 
CARE  COSTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
coming  to  Congress  last  January,  I 
spent  7  years  working  with  senior  citi- 
zens as  director  of  the  Oregon  Gray 
Panthers. 

During  those  7  years,  I  witnessed 
one  tragedy  after  another: 

Seniors  who  went  without  two 
square  meals  in  order  to  pay  for 
needed  medication. 

Seniors  who  could  not  afford  to  heat 
their  homes  in  the  winter  because  all 
of  their  resources  were  going  to  pay 
for  hospitalization  and  other  medical 
care  for  their  husbands  or  wives. 

Seniors  who  ended  up  in  nursing 
homes  because  they  just  couldn't  pay 
their  medical  bills  and  still  make  ends 
meet. 

I  decided  then  that  something  had 
to  be  done  about  the  skjrrocketing 
health  care  costs  that  contributed  to 
these  tragedies.  Today,  I  am  delighted 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  help  make 
health  care  affordable  for  seniors  and 
other  Americans. 

What  my  bill  does  is  change  medi- 
care regulations  to  reward  hospitals 
for  cutting  back  on  escalating  health 
care  costs.  Current  data— as  well  as  my 
past  experiences— support  this  move. 

Anybody  who  can  read,  can  tell  you 
that  health  care  costs  in  this  country 
are  getting  more  and  more  out  of  hand 
with  each  passing  day.  Last  year, 
Americans  spent  $1  out  of  every  $10 
on  health  care.  The  total  tab  was  some 
$247  billion— up  15.2  percent  over  the 
previous  year.  "This  cost  is  clearly  more 
than  most  pocketbooks— or  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole— can  bear.  And  yet 
none  of  us  really  has  a  choice.  Regard- 


less of  income,  age  or  any  other  fac- 
tors, all  of  us  get  sick— and  all  of  us 
need  medical  care. 

Unfortunately,  to  date  precious  little 
constructive  action  has  t>een  taken  to 
help  cut  health  care  costs. 

Without  my  legislation,  most  of  the 
current  proposals  to  trim  back  health 
care  costs  would  do  little  more  than 
shift  the  burden  of  payment  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  elderly  and  poor— the 
groups  least  able  to  pay. 

And  there  are  few,  if  any,  incentives 
for  health  care  providers  to  find  less 
expensive  ways  to  provide  quality 
health  care.  Instead,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment chooses  to  cut  comers,  thus 
forcing  health  care  providers  to  grab 
for  every  dime— and  still  lose. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  it?  My  idea 
is  to  refuse  to  cry  uncle  and  see  if  we 
can  squeeze  more  from  our  health 
dollar— and  still  provide  quality  care. 

My  bill  does  this  through  changes  in 
the  medicare  system.  Under  our  cur- 
rent medicare  system,  we,  in  essence, 
hand  health  care  providers  a  blank 
check  to  fill  in— after  the  care  has 
been  provided.  My  bill  would  change 
this  by  offering  incentives  to  set  up  a 
prospective  reimbursement  system. 

We  know  this  kind  of  a  system  works 
because  States  which  use  prospective 
reimbursement  programs  report  a  2-  to 
4-percent  decrease  in  health  care 
costs.  For  example,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land alone  saved  the  American  taxpay- 
ers $33  million  in  1978  by  employing 
prospective  reimbursement. 

And  we  know  this  kind  of  a  system  is 
needed  because  of  what  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs  have  done  to  medi- 
care and  medicaid— the  programs 
which  currently  foot  the  bill  for  one- 
third  of  our  Nation's  health  care.  In 
1967,  the  cost  of  medicare  and  medic- 
aid was  $6  billion.  Today  those  pro- 
grams cost  the  Federal  and  State  (Gov- 
ernments a  staggering  $60  billion— 
and,  as  a  result,  are  hanging  by  a  thin 
thread. 

In  fact,  although  the  problems  of 
social  security's  old  age  and  survivors 
fund  seem  to  get  the  most  ink,  medi- 
care appears  to  be  in  equally  serious 
straits. 

One  of  the  key  factors  behind  the 
astronomical  medicare  and  medicare 
cost  increases?  Rising  hopital  costs. 

Hospital  expenditures  this  year  hit 
an  all-time  high  of  $99.6  billion,  re- 
flecting a  rate  increase  of  16.2  percent 
between  1979  and  1980.  This  year  the 
figures  are  even  more  alarming.  In- 
creases this  year  over  last  are  hovering 
near  20  percent.  A  patient  can  now 
expect  to  pay  an  average  daily  rate  of 
$217— just  for  room  and  board.  This 
compares  to  a  rate  of  $94  just  8  years 
ago. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon  similar 
trends  are  evident.  Oregon  ranked 
11th  in  the  Nation  in  increase  in  total 
hospital  expenses  from  1975-79.  with 
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an  annual  increase  of  16.8  percent. 
The  U.S.  average  was  14.1. 

And  although  the  rapid  population 
growth  in  Oregon  is  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  cost  increase,  it  is  not  the 
sole  factor.  Discounting  the  popula- 
tion increase,  Oregon  would  still  rank 
in  middle  for  cost  hikes. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  hospitals  are 
the  villains.  They  are  not.  Most  of  our 
Nation's  7,000  hospitals  are  operating 
on  exceedingly  slim  margins.  Many  ac- 
tually operate  at  a  loss.  If  anything, 
hospitals— like  the  consumers— have 
been  victims  of  the  system. 

And  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that  the 
steep  hike  in  hospital  costs  is  due  en- 
tirely to  extravagance,  waste  or  fraud. 
There  are  many  reasons  hospital  rates 
increase:  Catchup  labor  costs,  new 
technology,  change  in  acuity  or  utili- 
zation, and  increased  Government  reg- 
ulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  now  to  explain  the  historical 
precedents  behind  introduction  of  my 
bill.  Then  I  will  detail  just  how  this 
legislation  will  insure  the  integrity  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  funds— and  yet 
still  recognize  the  plight  faced  by  hos- 
pitals caught  in  an  economic  crunch 
and  provide  them  with  incentives  to 
better  their  lot  and  that  of  consumers 
and  taxpayers  who  pay  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

HISTORY  OF  COST  CONTAINMENT 

In  the  past.  Congress  attempted  to 
place  a  lid  on  rapidly  rising  health 
care  costs  through  top-down  regula- 
tion. As  a  counter,  hospitals  entered 
into  a  voluntary  effort  to  achieve  the 
same  goal.  Both  failed.  The  latest 
attack  is  something  which  is  loosely 
called  competition,  and  which  might 
include  such  elements  as  vouchers  and 
a  change  in  tax  policy. 

While  I  laud  the  principle  behind 
this  approach— namely,  that  the 
American  consumer  should  be  allowed 
to  make  choices— and  pay  for  them,  I 
question  whether  any  of  these  propos- 
sils  by  themselves  will  have  any  imme- 
diate positive  effect  on  runaway 
health  care  costs.  Furthermore,  I 
question  whether  any  of  these  propos- 
als address  the  single  most  inflation- 
ary aspect  of  medicare— retrospective 
cost-based  reimbursement. 

COST-BASED  REIMBURSEMENT 

The  Federal  Government  which  cur- 
rently picks  up  the  tab  for  40  percent 
of  all  hospital  bills,  reimburses 
through  medicare  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable costs.  This  means  a  hospital  is 
paid  for  the  number  of  tests  per- 
formed, physician  visits  recorded,  in- 
jections given,  or  medication  pre- 
scribed. In  other  words,  cost-based  re- 
imbursement is  retrospective  payment 
for  services  or  goods  consumed. 

However,  as  any  hospital  will  quickly 
point  out,  medicare  and  medicaid  rea- 
sonable costs  do  not  pay  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  hospitalization.  Instead. 
these  disallowd  costs  are  shifted  to  the 


private-pay  patient  or  absorbed 
through  other  programs. 

Medicare/medicaid  cost-based  reim- 
bursement neither  pays  hospitals  their 
true  costs  nor  provides  incentives  to 
the  doctor  or  the  hospital  to  increase 
efficiency  by  using  less  goods  or  per- 
forming services  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner. 

My  legislation  would  encourage  hos- 
pitals to  behave  differently— to  lower 
hospital  costs  through  efficiency. 
There  would  be  an  incentive,  for  ex- 
ample, to  control  overuse  of  ancillary 
services  and  overly  long  lengths  of 
stay.  There  would  be  an  incentive  to 
make  cost-effective  decisions  regarding 
new  programs,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices. There  would  be  an  incentive  to 
share  services  with  other  hospitals  and 
to  develop  more  outpatient  services. 

The  current  medicare  reimburse- 
ment system  cannot  encourage  such 
efficiencies.  If  a  hospital  uses  less  an- 
cillary services,  it  is  paid  less  by  medi- 
care. If  it  uses  fewer  days  in  the  hospi- 
tal, it  gets  paid  less  by  medicare.  In 
other  words,  the  more  efficient  a  hos- 
pital becomes,  the  less  it  is  rewarded 
by  medicare. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  EFFORT 

In  1972.  the  medical  community 
launched  a  much  heralded  private  ini- 
tiative to  contain  runaway  medical 
costs— the  voluntary  effort.  By  any- 
body's yardstick,  it  has  not  proven  to 
be  the  answer.  Although  many  dedi- 
cated providers  worked  hard  and  were 
successful,  overall,  the  effort  was  a  dis- 
appointment. This  year  hospital  rate 
increases  will  be  nearly  20  percent.  It 
is  not  that  surprising,  however,  that 
the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  The 
framework  was  still  cost-based  reim- 
bursement. 

Only  by  changing  retrospective  cost- 
based  reimbursement  to  something 
which  rewards  more  efficient  use  of 
scarce  resources  in  health  care  will 
there  be  an  impetus  to  lower  hospital 
rate  increases.  Prospective  reimburse- 
ment would  encourage  such  efficiency. 

PROSPECTIVE  REIMBURSEMENT 

Prospective  reimbursement  is  a 
simple  system.  It  involves  agreeing  in 
advance  upon  an  amount  to  be  paid 
for  specific  services.  It  is  used  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  by  private  contractors  when 
bidding  on  a  project.  After  an  agree- 
ment has  been  negotiated,  the  provid- 
er performs  the  task  accepting  the 
agreed  upon  amount  as  payment.  If 
the  provider  is  efficient,  savings  will 
accrue.  If  the  provider  is  inefficient, 
losses  will  occur.  This  is  a  widely  ac- 
cepted business  practice. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  here  that 
health  care  can  be  marketed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  a  can  of  soup  or  a 
construction  project.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  complexities  and  anxieties  that 
exist  when  one  begins  to  readjust  the 
health  care  financing  mechanism. 

However.  I  am  also  aware  that  there 
are  currently  nine  States  and  several 


communities  which  have  changed  to  a 
prospective  reimbursement  system  for 
hospitals.  The  lower  rates  of  increase 
in  hospital  costs  in  these  States  and 
communities  is  a  dramatic  illustration 
of  how  hospitals  can  react  given  incen- 
tives. 

In  1978  the  States  with  mandated 
cost-control  programs  averaged  9.7 
percent  increase  in  hospital  revenue  in 
contrast  with  a  figure  of  13.7  percent 
for  the  remaining  States.  This  differ- 
ence equaled  a  $2.5  billion  savings  na- 
tionwide. Maryland,  alone,  saved  the 
taxpayer  $15  million  in  medicaid  and 
an  additional  $8  million  in  medicare. 

EXPLANATION  OF  LEGISLATION 

One.  My  bill  recognizes  the  impracti- 
cality  of  mandating  reimbursement 
change.  It  is  a  voluntary  program. 

Two.  This  legislation  also  recognizes 
that  one  community's  success  could  be 
another's  disaster.  It  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  prospective  method  to  be 
used. 

Three.  It  further  acknowledges  the 
plight  of  the  medicare  trust  funds  and 
the  straits  of  the  medicaid  program.  It 
does  this  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
medicare/medicaid  funds  which  could 
be  involved  in  a  plan  to  not  more  than 
what  would  have  been  expended  under 
medicare/medicaid  in  the  absence  of 
the  plan. 

Four.  Finally,  my  bill  recognizes 
that  most  hospitals  do  not  currently 
have  the  technical  expertise  to  formu- 
late such  an  entity.  The  legislation 
would  allow  for  startup  funding  for 
technical  assistance  and  planning. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

My  legislation  would  allow  for  reim- 
bursement under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid of  hospitals  on  a  prospective  basis 
under  a  plan  developed  either  by  a 
State  or  by  a  unit  of  local  government 
or  a  legal  entity  made  up  of— or  repre- 
senting—hospitals in  one  or  more 
States  serving  the  same  geographical 
area. 

An  approved  plan  would  exempt  the 
participating  hospitals  from  current 
medicare  reasonable  cost  requirements 
such  as  limits  referred  to  as  '223"  in 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  plan  also  may  apply  to  other 
hospital  insurance  or  payment  pro- 
grams. Hospital  participation  in  non- 
governmental plans  would  be  volun- 
tary. The  plan  requirements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

One.  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan,  the 
plan  must: 

A.  Be  established  by  statute  and  op- 
erated directly  by  the  State; 

B.  Assure  HCFA  that  no  more  medi- 
care and  medicaid  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended under  the  plan  than  would 
otherwise  be  expended. 

C.  Provide  equitable  treatment  of  all 
types  of  hospitals  and  insurers;  and 

D.  Assure  that  hospitals  will  not 
change  admissions  practices  in  a 
manner   that   discontinues   providing 
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emergency  services  or  other  critical 
services  to  indigent  patients. 

The  State  plan  need  not  cover  all 
hospitals  in  the  State,  and  does  not 
have  to  be  the  same  for  all  hospitals. 

Two.  In  the  case  of  a  plan  by  a  local 
governmental  unit  or  group  of  hospi- 
tals, the  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  and  must: 

A.  Provide  for  a  prospective  method 
of  determining  hospital  payments  and 
not  apply  to  hospitals  covered  under  a 
State  plan: 

B.  Assure  HCFA  that  no  more  medi- 
care and  medicaid  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended under  the  plan  than  would 
otherwise  be  expended; 

C.  Either  be  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  State  in  which  it  operates 
or.  if  not  approved  by  a  Governor,  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  must  have  deter- 
mined that  the  Governor's  disapproval 
was  arbitrary  and  capricious; 

D.  Assure  that  hospitals  will  not 
change  admission  practices  in  a 
manner  that  discontinues  providing 
emergency  services  or  other  critical 
services  to  the  indigent  patients: 

E.  Apply  to  a  large  enough  hospital 
or  a  sufficient  number  of  hospitals  to 
assure  that  HCFA  administrative  ex- 
penses are  not  excessive;  and 

F.  Have  management  capable  of  op- 
erating under  such  a  plan. 

The  plans  would  be  operated  under 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
for  renewable  1-.  2-,  or  3-year  periods. 
The  bill  does  not  prescribe  or  provide 
for  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  prescribe, 
the  method  to  be  used  for  prospective 
reimbursement  of  hospitals.  This  is 
left  up  to  liie  State  or  other  entity  op- 
erating each  plan. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  one- 
time grant  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  initial  administrative  costs 
for  States,  units  of  local  government, 
and  legal  entities  to  develop  prospec- 
tive hospital  reimbursement  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  goals  of 
competition  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  develop  legisla- 
tion which  would  treat  all  parties  in  a 
way  fair  and  equitable  manner.  My 
legislation  is  a  necessary  first  step. 
Until  the  reimbursement  system  is 
changed.  legislation  to  reorder  health 
care  packages  will  continue  to  fight  a 
losing  battle. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  insure 
the  integrity  of  medicare  trust  funds, 
slow  the  growth  in  the  medicaid  drain, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  the 
economic  plight  faced  by  the  hospi- 
tals. 

My  legislation  does  this. 

While  it  is  not  the  only  solution  for 
the  medicare/medicaid  crises,  it  offers 
concrete  incentives  to  both  providers 
and  payors  who  wish  to  make  these 
changes. 


H.R.  5084 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  alternative  meth- 
ods for  payment  of  hospitals  under  the 
medicare  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medicare  Hospital  Reimbursement  Reform 
Act". 

ALTERNATIVE  HOSPITAL  REIMBtntSClfENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  1814(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital  which  is  sub- 
ject to  an  alternative  hospital  reimburse- 
ment system  under  section  1886.  the 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
system.". 

(2)  Section  1833(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  if  such  services  were  provided  by  a 
hospital  which  is  subject  to  an  alternative 
hospital  reimbursement  system  under  sec- 
tion 1886,  the  amount  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  such  system;  and". 

(b)  Title  XVIII  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"ALTERNATIVE  HOSPITAL  REIMBURSEMENT 
SYSTEM 

"Sec.  1886.  (a)(1)  A  SUte  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  to  have  all  hospitals  in  the 
State  reimbursed  under  the  system  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  rather  than  on 
the  bases  otherwise  provided  under  this 
title.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  if  the  system  meets  the 
following  requirements,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary reports  to  Congress  the  grounds  for  dis- 
approval of  such  system: 

"(A)  The  system  must  have  been  estab- 
lished by  statute  and  must  be  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  State. 

"(B)  The  State  must  provide  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  under  the 
system  and  for  each  time  period  (of  not 
longer  than  three  years,  selected  by  the 
State,  over  which  the  system's  performance 
is  measured)  expenditures,  for  hospital  sen-- 
ices  (including  administrative  services  relat- 
ed to  such  services)  for  hospitals  covered 
under  the  system  in  the  State— 

"(i)  under  this  title  in  the  aggregate  (or  on 
such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide) will  not  be  greater  than  the  expendi- 
tures which  would  have  been  made  for 
those  services  in  the  State  for  such  period 
under  this  title  if  the  system  was  not  in 
effect,  and 

"(ii)  under  the  State's  plan  (if  any)  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  in  the  aggregate  (or 
on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide)  will  not  be  greater  than  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  been  made  for 
those  services  in  the  State  for  such  period 
under  such  plan  if  the  system  was  not  in 
effect. 

"(C)  The  State  must  provide  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  equi- 
table treatment  under  the  system  of  all 
public  entities  and  programs  that  pay  hospi- 
tals for  inpatient  hospital  ser\ices. 


"(D)  The  State  must  provide  assurances 
that  operation  of  the  system  will  not  result 
in  any  change  in  hospital  admission  prac- 
tices which  result  in— 

"(i)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  patients  (receiving  hospital  services 
covered  under  the  system)  who  have  no 
third-party  coverage  and  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  hospital  services. 

"(ii)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  individuals  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment is  (or  is  likely  to  be)  less  than  the  an- 
ticipated charges  for  or  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

"(iii)  the  refusal  to  admit  patients  who 
would  be  expected  to  require  unusually 
costly  or  prolonged  treatment  for  reasons 
other  than  those  related  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  care  available  at  the  hospital,  or 

"(iv)  the  refusal  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  any*  person  who  is  in  need  of 
emergency  services  if  the  hospital  provides 
such  services. 

"(E)  Hospitals  covered  under  the  system 
will  make  such  reports  (in  lieu  of  cost  and 
other  reports,  identified  by  the  Secretary, 
otherwise  required  under  this  title)  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  order  to  properly 
monitor  assurances  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  to  re- 
quests of  States  under  this  subsection 
within  60  days  of  the  date  the  request  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  the  Secretary 
does  not  approve  such  a  request  of  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  inform  the  State,  and 
the  Congress,  of  the  reasons  for  denial  of 
the  request. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  filed 
under  this  subsection  which  would  apply  to 
services  for  which  reimbursement  is  being 
made  in  accordance  with  a  system  under 
subsection  (b).  such  application  may  not  be 
approved  so  as  to  take  effect  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  date  the 
application  is  approved. 

"(b)  A  legal  entity  (which  conducts  oper- 
ations in  one  or  more  States  or  parts  there- 
of and  which  may  itself  be  a  hospital,  asso- 
ciation of  hospitals,  or  a  unit  of  State  or 
local  government)  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  hospital  services  (whether  in- 
patient or  outpatient)  provided  by  specified 
hospitals  serving  the  same  geographic  area 
or  population  (and  related  administrative 
expenses  otherwise  payable  under  this  title 
and  under  title  XIX)  reimbursed  under  a 
system  submitted  to  (and  approved  by)  the 
Secretary  under  this  sub.section  rather  than 
on  the  bases  otherwise  provided  under  this 
title  and  title  XIX.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  request  of  the  entity  if  the  system 
meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  The  system  must  provide  for  payment 
of  hospitals  covered  under  the  system  under 
a  methodology  (which  sets  forth  excep'.ions 
and  adjustments,  as  well  as  any  method  for 
changes  in  the  methodology)  by  which  rates 
or  amounts  to  be  paid  for  hospital  services 
during  a  specified  period  are  established 
under  the  system  prior  to  the  defined  rate 
period. 

"(2)  Except  as  may  be  provided  through  a 
waiver  under  a  system  approved  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  system  under  this  subsection 
will  not  apply  to  a  hospital  which  is  covered 
under  an  alternative  hospital  reimburse- 
ment system  approved  under  sut>section  (a). 

"(3)  The  legal  entity  must  supply  to  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  in 
which  a  hospital  covered  by  the  system  is 
providing  services  to  have  the  system  ap- 
proved for  use  for  reimbursement  for  such 
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services  for  such  hospital  under  the  State 
plan  (if  any)  approved  under  title  XIX. 
and— 

"(A)  such  officer  must  have  approved 
such  request  within  90  days  of  the  date  of 
its  submittal  to  such  officer,  or 

••(B)  if  such  officer  does  not  approve  such 
request,  the  Secretary  must  have  deter- 
mined, based  on  the  entity's  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  officer's  determination, 
that  the  officer's  denial  of  approval  was  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  entity's 
request  of  an  executive  officer  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved unless  the  officer  denies  such  re- 
quest within  90  days  after  the  date  of  its 
submittal  to  such  officer.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  State  plans  approved  under  title  XIX 
must  provide  for  reimbursement  of  the 
entity  for  covered  services  in  accordance 
with  the  system  submitted  by  the  entity. 

••(4)  The  entity  must  provide  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  under  the 
system  and  for  each  time  period  (of  not 
longer  than  three  years,  selected  by  the 
entity,  over  which  the  system's  performance 
is  measured)  expenditures,  for  hospital  serv- 
ices (including  administrative  services  relat- 
ed to  such  services)  for  hospitals  covered 
under  the  system— 

"(A)  under  this  title  in  the  aggregate  (or 
on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide)  will  not  be  greater  than  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  been  made  for 
those  services  in  those  hospitals  for  such 
period  under  this  title  if  the  system  was  not 
in  effect,  and 

••(B)  under  the  State's  plan  (if  any)  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX.  in  the  aggregate  (or 
on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  may 
provide)  will  not  be  greater  than  the  ex- 
penditures which  would  have  been  made  for 
those  services  in  those  hospitals  for  such 
period  under  plan  if  the  system  was  not  in 
effect. 

••(5)  The  system  must  apply  to  such  a 
number  or  proportion  of  hospital  services  in 
an  area  as  to  Indicate  that  the  administra- 
tive expenses  under  this  title  associated 
with  the  operation  of  such  system  will  not 
exceed  such  expenses  for  hospital  services 
not  xinder  such  system  for  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  services,  providers,  or  population 
served. 

••(6)  If  the  application  is  approved,  the 
entity  must  agree  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  State  in  which  it  operates 
under  which  the  contract  would  run  for  a 
term  of  one.  two.  or  three  years,  automati- 
cally renewable  for  such  a  specified  term  of 
years  unless  notice  of  nonrenewal  is  re- 
ceived 60  days  before  such  renewal  date. 

'•(7)  The  entity  must  provide  assurances 
that  operation  of  the  system  will  not  result 
in  any  change  in  hospital  admission  prac- 
tices which  result  in— 

"(A)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  patients  (receiving  hospital  services 
covered  under  the  system)  who  have  no 
third-party  coverage  and  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  hospital  services. 

••(B)  a  significant  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  individuals  admitted  to  hospitals  for 
inpatient  hospital  services  for  which  pay- 
ment is  (or  is  likely  to  be)  less  than  the  an- 
ticipated charges  for  or  costs  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

••(C)  the  refusal  to  admit  patients  who 
would  be  expected  to  require  unusually 
costly  or  prolonged  treatment  for  reasons 


other  than  those  related  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  care  available  at  the  hospital,  or 

•(D)  the  refusal  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  any  person  who  is  in  need  of 
emergency  services  if  the  hospital  provides 
such  services. 

••(8)  Hospitals  covered  under  the  system 
will  make  such  reports  (in  lieu  of  cost  and 
other  reports,  identified  by  the  Secretary, 
otherwise  required  under  this  title)  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  in  order  to  properly 
monitor  assurances  provided  under  this  sub- 
section. 

••(c)  Payments  made  to  States  or  legal  en- 
tities with  systems  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion may  include  payments  with  respect  to 
administrative  expenses  of  operating  such 
systems  to  the  extent  that  the  applicable  as- 
surances described  in  subsections  (a)(1)(B) 
and  (b)(4)  continue  to  be  met. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  respecting  the  method  for  deter- 
mining under  subsections  (a)(1)(B)  and 
(b)(4)  the  amount  of  expenditures  that 
would  (in  the  absence  of  a  system  approved 
under  this  section)  otherwise  have  been 
made  under  this  title  or  under  Stete  plans 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  this  Act.  These 
guidelines  shall  provide  for  taking  account 
of  inflation  and  demonstrated  changes  in 
patient  case  load  or  case  mix. 

••(e)(1)  States,  subunits  of  government  in 
the  States,  and  other  legal  entities  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  one-time  grant 
which  covers  technical  assistance  and  initial 
administrative  costs  associated  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  alternative  hospital  reim- 
bursement system  which  can  be  approved 
under  this  section.  Any  grant  under  this 
subsection  to  a  State  or  other  entity  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  entity  (or 
any  entity  associated  with  the  entity)  has 
previously  received  assistance  under  this 
sulwection,  and  a  State  or  subunit  of  gov- 
ernment of  a  State  is  eligible  for  only  one 
grant  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  appropriate 
part  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (established  by  section  1817) 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (established  by  section 
1841)  and  from  the  funds  appropriated 
under  title  XIX.  Grants  may  be  made  either 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  in  such  installments  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.".* 


CONGRESS        SHOULD        REJECT 

FURTHER    CUTS    IN    MEDICARE 

AND  MEDICAID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  medicare 
provides  invaluable  protection  against 
the  high  cost  of  hospitalization  for  28 
million  aged  and  disabled  Americans. 
In  addition,  medicare  covers  physician 
and  other  medical  services. 

But  in  many  respects,  medicare  is 
like  a  leaky  umbrella.  Important  gaps 
in  coverage  still  exist,  including  out-of- 
hospital  prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  dentures,  and  physical 


checkups.  Medicare  reimburses  only  44 
percent  of  health  care  expenditures 
for  the  elderly  and  will  cover  even  less 
once  the  cuts  passed  under  reconcilia- 
tion are  implemented.  The  administra- 
tion wants  to  whittle  this  protection 
further  by  proposing  massive  cuts  in 
medicare  and  medicaid,  the  medical 
assistance  for  the  poor. 

These  cuts  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  more  than  $2  billion  reductions 
that  these  two  programs  have  aJready 
sustained  during  fiscal  year  1982.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  I  resisted  the  cuts  the 
Congress  approved  as  part  of  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  And.  I  shall  oppose 
any  further  reductions  in  medical  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  disabled. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  should  be  im- 
proved for  the  aged,  disabled,  and 
poor— not  cut  back.  Their  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  have  already  jumped 
sharply  as  health  care  expenditures 
continue  to  soar.  Instead  of  forcing 
the  sick,  disabled,  and  aged  to  shoul- 
der a  greater  burden,  the  administra- 
tion should  look  for  ways  to  reduce 
hospital,  physician,  and  other  health 
care  provider  costs. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  recent 
press  reports  indicating  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  cutting 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  public  assist- 
ance benefits  by  more  than  $9  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Some  of  the  proposals  include: 

Increasing  the  medicare  part  B  pre- 
mium charge  for  medical  services  from 
$11  a  month  to  an  estimated  $19  a 
month  by  1985; 

Indexing  the  part  B  deductible— the 
front-end  charge  that  medicare  pa- 
tients must  meet  from  their  own  re- 
sources, private  health  insurance, 
medicaid,  or  othewise— to  the  inflation 
rate; 

Limiting  reimbursements  for  hospi- 
tal ancillary  care,  such  as  laboratory 
tests  and  prescription  drugs; 

Limiting  payments  to  radiologists 
and  pathologists  to  80  percent  of  their 
•'reasonable  charges"  instead  of  the 
present  full  amount; 

Postponing  the  time  that  a  person 
would  be  eligible  for  medicare  after 
making  an  application;  and 

Converting  the  medicaid  long-term 
component— nursing  homes— into  a 
block  grant  with  a  fixed  amount  of 
money  appropriated  annually. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  these  pro- 
posed options  surfaced  less  than  1 
month  before  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  This  represents  an- 
other example  of  the  administration's 
insensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly. 

This  past  May,  the  administration 
announced  proposals  to  cut  social  se- 
curity benefits  by  about  $82  billion 
over  a  5-year  period.  Thus  far,  the 
Congress,  along  with  the  American 
people,  has  rejected  that  unfair  and 
unsound  package.  I  would  urge  that 
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the  Congress  resist  further  attempts 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
our  Nation's  elderly,  disabled,  and 
poor  by  slashing  these  two  necessary 
programs.* 


PAYNE,  OHIO  FARMER  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  FARM  ECONOMY  AT 
GRASSROOTS  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  told  the  House  earlier  this  week,  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  heard  some  259  wit- 
nesses in  4  cities  as  it  continues  its 
grassroots  hearings  on  the  economy. 

We  have  heard  from  people  from  all 
walks  of  life— miners,  lumbermen, 
owners  of  sF>orting  goods  stores,  senior 
citizens,  construction  workers,  auto 
workers,  mill  operators,  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 9  we  heard  from  three  farmers, 
one  each  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  Let  me  quote  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  Virgil  Thompson  who  operates  a 
farm  with  his  son  near  Payne.  Ohio. 

Mentioning  that  his  note  at  the 
bank  had  jumped  from  a  7V4  percent 
interest  to  18V4  percent  on  renewal. 
Mr.  Thompson  compared  current  eco- 
nomic policies  to  "slamming  a  car  in 
reverse  going  90  miles  an  hour.  •  •  • 
We  have  aready  torn  the  guts  out  of 
the  transmission  •  •  •  " 

He  told  the  committee: 

Yes.  I  have  been  impacted  by  this  com- 
plete reversal  of  policy.  I  have  three  sons-in- 
laws  working  for  the  automobile  industry 
who  have  been  laid  off.  They  have  little 
children  ...  I'm  just  as  concerned  about  the 
automobile  and  the  tractor  industry  as  my 
industry.  It  all  is  going  together.  They  have 
home  mortgages  and  skyrocketing  utility 
bills  to  pay  ...  I  know  of  five  families  who 
have  filed  for  bankruptcy  in  the  last  week, 
all  in  one  farming  operation  alone.  It  is  said 
that  the  sheriffs  in  Ohio  are  doing  more 
business  on  the  courthouse  steps  than  the 
real  estate  people. 

We  have  31  farm  machinery  dealer  bank- 
ruptcies in  Ohio  this  year.  They  estimated 
we  are  going  to  have  an  average  of  one  a 
week  when  the  year  is  through.  I  am  not 
sure  that  your  conunittee— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  very  strongly,  the  same 
thing  the  automobile  people  told  you— I  am 
not  sure  that  your  conunittee  even  has  time 
to  complete  the  series  of  hearings  you  have 
scheduled  before  this  tidal  wave  of  farming 
and  business  foreclosures  burst  upon  us. .  .• 


STOP  THE  ELK  CREEK  DAM 
BOONDOGGLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
ference committee  will  be  convened  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  consider  H.R. 
4144.  the  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment appropriations  bill.  The  Senate 


version  of  this  bill  contains  an  Item 
that  greatly  disturbs  me:  The  Elk 
Creek  Lake  water  project  Is  given  $1.3 
million  for  a  study  of  hydroelectric  po- 
tential and  to  update  and  continue 
project  design,  planning,  and  specifica- 
tions. The  House  version  contains  no 
similar  provision.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  that  the  House  version  con- 
tains no  similar  provision:  The  Elk 
Creek  Dam  Is  plainly  and  simply  no 
more  than  an  unnecessary,  uneco- 
nomical, and  ill-advised  'pork-barrel" 
project.  It  win  damage— not  enhance— 
our  water  resources. 

The  Elk  Creek  Dam  was  originally 
authorized  in  1962.  Since  that  time, 
however,  several  changes  have  oc- 
curred that  have  effectively  eliminat- 
ed the  purported  needs  for  the  proj- 
ect. I  have  opposed  this  boondoggle 
since  coming  to  Congress  in  1974  and 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition  have 
not  changed.  The  current  recession 
only  serves  to  underscore  the  validity 
of  those  reasons. 

First,  the  asserted  benefits  of  the 
Elk  Creek  project  are  entirely  Illusory. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  dam  is 
flood  control;  no  hydroelectric  or  irri- 
gation benefits  are  planned.  But.  in 
the  20  years  since  the  original  authori- 
zation of  this  project,  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  enacted  comprehensive 
land  use  planning  regulations.  These 
regtilatlons  adequately  protect  the 
public  and  private  property  located  In 
the  flood  plain.  Therefore,  there  are, 
in  fact,  no  flood  control  benefits  to  be 
realized  from  the  Elk  Creek  Dam. 

The  water  quality  and  fish  run  en- 
hancement claims  are  not  only  Inaccu- 
rate, they  are  a  sham.  The  corps'  tem- 
perature turbidity  model  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  It  remain  unsub- 
stantiated. The  projections  were  based 
on  data  collected  during  a  low-water 
year.  The  Rogue  River's  already 
threatened  salmon  and  steelhead  fish- 
ery would  be  directly  affected  by  re- 
leases of  turbid  water  from  the  Elk 
Creek  Reservoir.  These  anadromous 
fisheries  are  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  river  with  clear,  cold  waters. 
It  Is  outrageous  to  even  consider  ap- 
propriating funds  for  this  project 
when  the  claim  that  these  benefits 
will  be  enhanced  is  dubious  and  unsub- 
stantiated. 

In  addition,  the  recreation  benefits 
are  vastly  overstated.  The  corps'  pro- 
jection of  500,000  visitors  per  year 
means  that  an  average  of  over  1.300 
people  would  use  the  site  every  day. 
But.  this  area  is  available  for  recrea- 
tion only  6  months  of  the  year.  That 
means  that  the  corps  expects  nearly 
2.800  people  to  use  the  site  every  day. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  for  this  area  to 
comfortably  accommodate  that  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  dally  visitors,  the 
environmental  Impact  statement 
grossly  underestimates  the  costs  that 
would  be  associated  with  development 


and  management  of  a  recreation  facili- 
ty of  this  magnitude. 

A  second  reason  for  opposing  the 
Elk  Creek  project— and  this  Is  far  and 
away  the  most  significant— is  that  It 
simply  is  not  cost  effective.  The  esti- 
mated costs  have  risen  astronomically 
so  that  the  latest  projections  put  the 
price  of  completion  at  $108  million. 
Initially,  Elk  Creek  Dam  was  part  of  a 
three-dam  system.  The  first  two 
parts— Lost  Creek  and  Applegate 
River— are  already  in  place.  Yet,  the 
corps  continues  to  obscure  the  noncost 
effectiveness  of  the  Elk  Creek  compo- 
nent by  evaluating  it  as  part  of  the 
entire  "system."  To  make  matters 
worse,  its  benefits/cost  ratio  is  based 
upon  an  antiquated  3V4  percent  inter- 
est rate;  a  rate  which  Is,  currently  set 
at  7%  percent. 

Even  with  the  use  of  20-year-old  eco- 
nomic criteria  and  the  burial  of  its 
costs  in  those  of  a  three-dam  system. 
Elk  Creek's  benefits  barely  exceed  Its 
costs  by  a  factor  of  1.06  to  1.  When 
Elk  Creek  Is  analyzed  as  an  Independ- 
ent project,  accepting  the  outdated  in- 
terest rate  of  SVi  percent.  Its  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  Is  only  0.80  to  1.  Worse  still, 
when  the  more  realistic  1980  project 
interest  rate  of  IV*  percent  is  used— 
and.  I  remind  you  that  the  rate  is  even 
higher  now— this  dam  will  return  only 
$0.32  of  benefits  for  every  taxpayer 
dollar  invested. 

Since  these  figures  come  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  own  calculations.  I 
find  It  shocking  that  they  continue  to 
favor  the  dam's  construction.  In  fact, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
after  completing  Its  own  study  of  the 
plan,  concluded  bluntly  "that  con- 
struction of  the  Elk  Creek  Dam  is  un- 
warranted." In  addition,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  currently  con- 
ducting a  separate  study  of  this  proj- 
ect. With  the  results  due  in  early  1982, 
it  would  be  extremely  premature  to 
commit  new  fimds  to  the  project  at 
this  time. 

Finally,  serious  concern  has  been 
voiced  by  Federal  land  management 
agencies,  the  local  timber  Industry, 
and  many  others  in  the  Rogue  Valley 
about  the  effects  of  the  dam  on  timber 
production.  Because  of  the  potential 
turbidity,  many  more  restrictions  will 
undoubtedly  be  placed  upon  timber 
harvest  operations  within  the  E3k 
Creek  basin.  This  reduction  will  be  ag- 
gravated by  the  need  for  special  visual 
management  of  the  basin  due  to  the 
anticipated  Increase  In  recreational 
use  of  the  area.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  6.500  acres  of  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  lands  would  be  affect- 
ed, resulting  in  an  annual  timber  yield 
reduction  of  373.000  board  feet. 

This  dam  project  has  a  negative  ben- 
efit-cost ratio — even  when  calculated 
using  Illusory  benefits  and  understat- 
ed costs.  It  will  result  In  significant 
timber  harvest  reductions.  Refusing  to 
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continue  funding  the  Elk  Creek  proj- 
ect is  clearly  consistent  with  the  cur- 
rent administration's  policies  of  fiscal 
conservatism.  Appropriating  this 
money  would  be  inimical  to  the  much 
heralded  goals  of  reduced  Government 
spending  and  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  Unless  Elk  Creek  Dam  is 
somehow  made  cost  effective.  I  will 
continue  to  firmly  oppose  its  construc- 
tion. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort.* 


BIG  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  op- 
portunity of  listening  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  during 
this  dinner  period.  It  has  been  a  re- 
freshing evening  conversation.  It  has 
been  stimulating.  For  2  hours  they 
have  raised  many  questions  about  the 
continuing  budget  that  we  have  before 
us  here  in  Congress  and  this  budget 
certainly  is  the  most  important  issue 
facing  our  entire  country  today. 

As  I  listened  to  them,  many 
thoughts  came  to  my  mind  and  I  kept 
writing  down  this  note,  and  I  wrote 
down  that  note. 

The  first  thing  that  is  very  strong  in 
my  mind  is  the  fact  that  for  27  years 
this  Congress  has  been  controlled  and 
been  dominated,  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  by  one  political  party,  the 
Democrats.  They  have  controlled  Con- 
gress for  27  years.  In  fact,  up  until  this 
year  when  we  got  a  little  relief,  the 
Democrats  controlled  the  House  by  90 
votes.  With  a  90-vote  margin  you  can 
pass  all  of  the  bills  you  want  to,  and 
they  did. 

And  they  have  also  controlled  the 
Senate.  They  controlled  the  Senate 
over  there  by  59  to  41  until  this  year. 

Now  they  are  talking  here  tonight 
about  what  have  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  brought  out  to  us.  What 
have  they  brought  before  us  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  on  reducing  the 
budget. 

I  listened  to  the  gentlemen  over  here 
and  they  talked  about  what  Govern- 
ment could  do  and  Government  could 
do  this  and  Government  could  do  that. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  about  the 
only  time  that  I  had  experience  with 
what  the  Government  could  do  for  me. 
I  enjoyed  the  Government  for  SVi 
years  and  I  wanted  it.  That  was  when 
I  served  in  the  Army  and  I  wanted  the 
opportunity  to  serve. 

But  when  I  went  in  the  Army  paid 
me  $21  a  month.  If  you  talk  to  people 
on  welfare  today  about  $21  a  month 
they  will  feel  insulted.  But  they  gave 
me  a  uniform  and  the  Army  gave  me 
$21  a  month.  But  once  I  was  in  that 
Army  they  expected  me  to  take  care  of 


myself.    I    had    been    married    for    4 
months  and  my  wife  and  I  made  out. 

As  they  were  talking  here.  I  remem- 
bered one  time  when  we  were  up 
against  it  and  had  it  pretty  tough.  We 
were  down  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Most 
people  have  not  heard  of  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.,  but  I  remember  because  that  is 
where  we  staged  and  prepared  the 
1197th  Engineers  while  we  were  get- 
ting ready  to  go  and  join  Patton's  3d 
Army  in  Europe. 

D  1930 

And  I  wanted  Dee  to  be  with  me,  but 
that  was  a  little  town,  and  we  had 
thoussuids  and  thousands  of  troops, 
and  the  Government  did  not  do  any- 
thing for  you.  So  I  went  down  to  the 
Baptist  church  and  I  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  head 
deacon,  and  I  told  him.  I  said.  "I  am 
just  a  Texas  boy.  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  lum."  And  he  found  us  a 
room.  Some  lady  let  us  have  a  small 
room  in  her  house.  And  when  our 
outfit  shipped  out  for  Europe.  Dee 
went  back  and  lived  with  her  folks  in 
New  Jersey. 

You  know,  basically,  when  you  get 
back  down  to  the  real  tough  situations 
in  this  world,  you  do  not  get  the 
answer  out  of  the  Government;  you 
get  it  out  of  your  friends,  you  get  it 
out  of  your  neighbors,  you  get  it  out 
of  your  kinfolk,  you  get  it  out  of  good 
people  in  every  community.  It  is  not 
the  Government  that  solves  very 
much. 

I  heard  an  interesting  remark  this 
morning.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Jerry  Lewis. 
said.  "Jim.  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing that  I  just  sent  out  to  everybody 
back  in  my  district." 

I  said.  "What  is  it?" 

And  he  showed  it  to  me.  And  it  was 
about  a  black  woman  who  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  except  pride  and  self- 
respect.  She  raised  three  boys  who  are 
all  outstanding  doctors  in  Chicago 
today,  they  have  a  big  clinic,  they 
have  62  people  working  in  their  clinic. 
She  has  two  grandsons  who  are  now 
finishing  medical  school.  He  said. 
"Just  look  what  they  have  done." 

Well,  I  will  tell  you.  That  woman  is 
95  years  old.  So  obviously  hard  work 
did  not  affect  her  health.  But  the 
thing  that  really  impressed  me  about 
it  is  that  this  woman  did  it  and  she  did 
it  by  herself.  And  the  reason  I  thought 
so  much  about  that  story,  I  had  a 
group  of  people  call  on  me  yesterday. 
They  were  a  real  fine  group  of  five 
women,  who  came  up  from  Texas  to 
tell  me  how  we  needed  Government 
programs  to  take  care  of  children  and 
we  needed  this  program  and  we 
needed  that  program  to  take  care  of 
children.  And  I  told  them  about  a 
survey  that  I  saw  recently,  and  I 
thought  about  it  when  he  told  me 
about  this  interesting  lady  up  in  Chi- 
cago. 


They  said.  "For  the  needs  to  take 
care  of  children,  we  ought  to  have  this 
Government  group  do  that  and  that." 

A  few  years  ago  they  made  a  survey 
up  in  Harvard.  They  were  trying  to 
prove,  as  I  understand  it,  that  forced 
school  busing  would  work.  But  they 
came  up  with  another  interesting  con- 
clusion, because  busing  will  not  work. 
But  what  they  did  find  was  this:  They 
found  that  the  greatest  way  to  moti- 
vate children,  what  builds  for  chil- 
dren's success,  what  really  builds  for 
children's  success.  It  is  parents'  love 
and  interest,  parents'  motivation.  That 
is  not  something  that  Government 
gives  you;  that  is  something  you  get 
from  your  parents  in  love  and  inspira- 
tion. 

I  was  thinking,  as  they  were  talking 
about  how  could  people  make  out.  in 
fact,  they  were  talking  about  college.  I 
went  to  SMU.  It  Is  a  school  down  in 
Texas.  And  when  I  was  down  there, 
one  of  the  finest  fellows— he  is  my 
very  close  friend  today,  one  of  the 
closest  friends  I  ever  had.  old  John— 
his  dad  said.  "Son.  I  cannot  give  you 
much,  but  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
name."  So  he  named  him  John  D., 
after  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Well,  he 
was  as  poor  as  Jobe's  turkey.  He  grew 
up  over  there  In  a  little  town  named 
Mineola.  He  lived  on  a  little  old  farm 
out  from  there.  But  he  was  a  pretty 
good  football  player,  and  he  came  to 
SMU  on  a  scholarship.  Well,  in  those 
days  if  you  did  not  make  the  team, 
they  dropped  you.  And  he  did  not 
make   the    freshmen   team,   so   they 
dropped  him.  But  that  did  not  end  it 
for  John.  John  went  down  and  got 
him  a  job  down  there  at  Ford,  and  he 
started  working,  and  he  also  got  a  job 
in  the  dormitory  working,  by  helping 
the  athletes  who  were  not  too  smart 
on  their  grades.  Between  helping  with 
tutoring  and  helping  out  there,   he 
made  it.  And  then  after  he  had  been 
at  Ford  a  while  he  got  him  a  better  job 
with  a  company  called  Core  Laborato- 
ry. It  was  a  little  company  analyzing 
oil  wells.  He  went  to  work  for  them. 
Well,  it  is  interesting  about  John.  He 
worked  his  way  completely  through 
college.  His  daddy  was  dead  when  he 
was  there,  when  he  was  trying  to  go 
through  college,  and  he  helped  his 
mother  out.  He  paid  all  of  his  ex- 
penses through  college,  he  paid  every- 
thing there  was  for  an  education.  But 
working  through  college  turned  out  to 
be  a  blessing,  because  after  he  got 
through  doing  4  years  in  the  subma- 
rines of  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  came  back 
and  went  to  work  for  that  same  com- 
pany, and  today  John  is  president  of 
the  Core  Laboratories,  which  is  the 
biggest  oil  research  company  in  the 
world.  They  know  more  about  geology 
and  they  do  more  petroleum  geology 
work  than  any  oil  company  in  the 
world.  John  Wisenbaker  is  president 
of   the   company.   And   nobody   gave 
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John  any  advantage.  He  just  made  it. 
He  made  it  through  hard  work. 

In  fact,  when  we  were  in  college 
back  in  SMU— we  talk  about  all  of 
these  things  we  are  going  to  do  for 
kids  today  in  college.  The  best  thing 
we  could  do  would  be  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  work  their  way 
through  college.  When  I  was  in  col- 
lege, half  of  my  classmates  there  were 
making  their  way  through  college,  and 
they  were  being  paid  50  cents  an  hour 
if  they  were  lucky. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  work. 
The  Government  cannot  do  much  for 
you.  It  cannot  do  everything.  There  is 
not  as  much  that  the  Government  can 
do  that  the  private  citizen  cannot  do 
better. 

I  was  interested  in  one  other  thing. 
It  is  about  sewers.  I  thought  about  all 
the  time  I  was  in  the  Army.  If  you 
were  ever  in  the  service,  you  know 
that  you  did  not  have  much  inside 
plumbing.  I  remember  that  the 
healthiest  I  ever  was  in  my  life  was 
the  time  I  served  under  the  3d  Army, 
General  Patton.  I  slept  outdoors.  I 
slept  in  the  rain.  I  slept  in  the  mud. 
the  snow,  the  ice.  and  I  never  had  any 
of  this  modem  sewer  system  which 
they  keep  worrying  about.  But  what  I 
thought  about,  as  they  talked  about  it, 
was  a  fellow  named  Tiger  Teague.  And 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  sitting 
over  there  would  remember  Tiger 
Teague  because  there  never  was  a 
finer  man  that  ever  served  in  Con- 
gress. He  served  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  over  here.  He  got  the  name 
"Tiger"  becaused  he  was  such  a  Tiger 
when  he  was  with  that  infantry  outfit 
in  Europe  and  you  remember  he  used 
to  limp  around  here  with  all  of  that 
shrapnel  that  he  still  carried  in  his 
leg.  But  one  thing  that  Tiger  told  me 
that  I  remember  so  well,  one  day  when 
were  talking  about  sewers  he  said. 
"Jim.  I  never  luiew  we  had  inside 
plumbing  until  I  went  to  Texas  A.  «& 
M.."  and  he  said,  "I  did  not  feel  de- 
prived in  any  way."  He  said,  "I  could 
hold  my  head  as  high  as  any  man  who 
was  a  freshman  down  there,  because 
what  my  family  gave  me,  they  did  not 
give  me  inside  plumbing,  but  they  gave 
me  pride  and  self-respect." 

I  thought  about  that  as  we  today 
talk  about  everything  the  Govenment 
can  give  people,  everything  we  can  do 
for  everybody  in  this  congressional 
spending.  When  we  go  home  to  our 
districts,  when  we  finish  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  I  hope  we  talk  to  the 
folks  back  home  and  talk  to  them 
about  Government  spending,  because 
9  out  of  10  of  them  will  tell  you— they 
will  tell  you  that  we  have  just  got  to 
cut  back  on  all  of  this  Government 
spending. 

The  other  day  someone  summed  it 
up  pretty  well.  The  question  was 
asked,  he  said,  "How  can  big  govern- 
ment solve  the  problem?" 


And  the  answer  was,  "Big  govern- 
ment cannot  solve  the  problem.  Big 
government  is  the  problem." 

I  hope  everyone  realizes  that.  Big 
government  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  go  back  to  our 
districts  in  America,  let  us  talk  to  folks 
about  congressional  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Today  the  savings  and  loan  compa- 
nies are  in  a  financial  crunch  because 
of  high  interest  rates.  As  we  all  know, 
they  loaned  out  mortgage  money  on 
30-year  loan  at  7  percent  to  build 
homes.  Now  they  are  in  a  crisis  as 
their  saving  depositors  are  looking  for 
14-percent  interest  which  is  the  high 
rate  due  to  inflation.  You  cannot  lend 
at  7  percent  and  then  have  to  pay  14 
percent  to  get  your  current  funds. 

The  home  building  industry  is  in  a 
depression  because  of  high  interest 
rates.  How  can  they  build  if  home 
prospects  cannot  get  mortgage  funds. 
Automobile  sales  are  lagging  because 
of  high  interest  rates.  The  average  cit- 
izen cannot  buy  a  car  on  monthly  pay- 
ments because  interest  is  too  high. 

A  small  businessman  who  is  trying 
to  make  a  10-percent  profit  cannot  op- 
erate his  business  because  he  is  paying 
a  20-percent  interest  rate.  This  20  per- 
cent interest  is  more  expense  than  he 
can  afford  on  10-percent  margin  and 
still  operate  a  break-even  business. 

The  cause  of  high  interest  rates  is 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  so  much  of  the  money 
which  should  be  available  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  1970  Congress  was 
budgeting  $196  billion.  Right  now, 
eleven  years  later.  Congress  is  trying 
to  finalize  a  budget  of  $724  billion. 

What  is  it  that  Congress  is  doing  for 
you  today  that  they  were  not  doing  11 
years  ago.  besides  spending  nearly 
four  times  as  much  money?  Big  spend- 
ing shows  itself  with  high  interest 
rates,  just  as  a  high  temperature  re- 
flects sickness  from  pneumonia. 

How  does  the  average  citizen  feel 
the  effect  of  this  excess  Government 
spending?  The  Housing  industry  feels 
the  impact  of  Government  spending  as 
it  has  seriously  limited  Americans' 
ability  to  buy  homes.  The  Government 
spending-caused  inflation,  combined 
with  high  interest  rates  which  are  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  spending  too  much  money,  has 
caused  this.  The  average  cost  of  a 
home  has  gone  from  $44,600  in  1976  to 
$69,800  today.  In  this  short  period,  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment  skyrocket- 
ed from  $316  a  month  to  where  it  is 
today,  $924  a  month.  And  that  is  a 
mortgage  payment  they  are  going  to 
pay  for  30  years. 

As  you  buy  a  new  car  today,  you  can 
really  feel  the  pinch  of  inflated  costs 
and  tight  money.  In  1976  the  average 
cost  of  a  new  car  was  $5,414  with  most 
people  paying  for  it  with  a  3-year  loan. 
Now  cars  are  much  smaller.  You  would 
expect  a  lower  price,  but  the  average 


cost  has  gone  up  to  $8,850.  And  it 
takes  a  4-year  loan  with  much  high 
payments  in  order  to  pay  for  it. 

The  hardest  hit  by  Government 
overspending  are  our  senior  citizens 
who  are  committed  to  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes. When  they  go  to  the  grocery 
store,  they  can  see  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollar  shrinking.  What 
you  could  buy  for  $1  in  1967,  it  now 
costs  $2.79  to  buy  those  same  grocer- 
ies. And  that  is  all  due  to  inflation.  It 
is  not  just  the  senior  citizens  who  are 
hurting. 

Look  at  the  farmers.  They  are  hurt- 
ing today.  These  high  interest  rates 
are  hitting  them  hard  and  in  terms  of 
real  dollars  they  have  less  purchasing 
power  than  they  had  before. 

Let  us  take  the  average  intermediate 
income  of  a  family  of  four— both  man 
and  wife  probably  working  and  today 
that  is  $23,000.  That  same  family  of 
four  in  1970  had  an  average  income  of 
$10,664:  $23,000  sounds  like  a  lot  more 
money,  but  actually,  they  could  buy 
more  with  that  $10,000  in  1970  than 
they  can  buy  with  $23,000  today.  Actu- 
ally, they  were  able  to  buy  5  percent 
more  goods.  So  you  are  making  twice 
as  much,  but  it  is  buying  less.  And 
that  is  across  the  board  for  housing, 
transportation,  groceries  and  medical 
care. 

In  1970  they  were  making  $10,600. 
Now  they  have  gone  from  where  they 
made  about  $10,000  up  to  where  they 
are  making  $23,000,  and  you  would 
say.  Oh,  glory,  boy  are  they  lucky. 
$10,000. 

Did  you  know  that  you  could  buy 
more  on  that  $10,000  in  1970  than  you 
can  buy  on  that  $23,000  today? 

Did  you  know  that?  In  1970  you 
could  buy  more  for  $10,000  of  good 
American  money  than  you  can  on 
$23,000  of  American  money  today. 
You  actually  can  buy  5  percent  more. 

In  other  words,  if  you  are  making 
$23,000  today  and  you  made'  $10,000 
you  are  5  percent  worse  off.  So  do  not 
kid  yourselves.  You  are  making  more 
and  you  are  buying  less.  That  is  the 
truth.  You  are  making  more.  Why  is 
it?  Remember  this,  for  27  years  you 
have  had  this  country  up  here  run  by 
the  Democrats.  For  27  years  they  have 
been  doing  it  and  now  President 
Reagan,  the  greatest  man  of  courage 
that  Washington  has  ever  seen,  and 
over  in  the  other  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  is  now  controlled  by  the 
Republicans,  they  are  saying,  cut  that 
budget,  cut  that  spending.  They  are  so 
right. 

I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  inter- 
ested me  the  other  day.  I  am  a  trustee 
of  SMU  now  and  they  had  Professor 
Slocum  who  quoted  a  survey  by  a  man 
named  Yankevitch.  Mr.  Yankevltch 
made  a  study  about  whether  we  are 
getting  fulfillment  out  of  our  jobs 
today.  Do  you  really  get  job  satisfac- 
tion? He  said  they  made  that  survey  in 
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I960  and  50  percent  of  the  people  said, 
"We  get  job  satisfaction.  We  enjoy 
what  we  are  doing." 

Well,  today,  people  are  better 
trained,  people  are  better  educated,  we 
have  better  facilities,  the  office  is  air 
conditioned,  everything  is  much  better 
equipped.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  see 
what  the  job  satisfaction  was  today. 

Today,  25  percent  of  the  people  get 
job  fulfillment.  In  other  words,  only  1 
out  of  4  people  today  are  getting  job 
fulfillment.  Half  of  what  it  was  before. 
So  whatever  it  is,  we  are  not  doing 
something  right. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  this 
spending  of  the  Government,  which  is 
a  story  which  describes  it  better  to  me 
than  everything  I  have  ever  heard.  It 
is  a  story  of  the  frog.  Maybe  you  have 
heard  the  story  of  the  frog.  You  can 
take  a  frog  and  just  gently  take  that 
frog  and  very  gently  put  it  in  a  pan  of 
very  luke  warm  water,  just  luke  warm, 
warm  water,  put  the  frog  right  there. 
Then  take  that  pan  of  water  and  put  it 
over  on  the  stove  and  gradually  turn 
up  the  heat,  just  do  it  gradually  and 
that  frog  will  just  sit  there  and  sit 
there  and  you  could  boil  him  alive. 

Now  I  wonder  if  we  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  frog?  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  learned  a  lesson  from 
that  frog? 

We  are  just  sitting  there  on  that  pot 
and  they  are  gradually  turning  up  the 
heat  on  us.  I  am  talking  about  all 
America  and  gradually  they  are  burn- 
ing you  alive. 

One  time,  when  I  was  in  history  my 
teacher  said  something  that  has  stuck 
with  me  all  my  life.  She  said.  "James. 
I  want  you  to  remember  this.  Leam 
your  history  because  history  will 
repeat  itself."  I  will  tell  you,  she  is 
right.  She  is  right. 

Let  us  not  repeat  the  experience  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  During 
those  days,  the  Government  was  faced 
with  pressures  for  more  spending.  It  is 
understandable  because  those  were 
the  days  of  the  revolution  between 
1776  and  1781.  During  that  5-year 
period,  the  Continental  Congress 
printed  money  to  pay  for  the  needed 
expenditures  for  carrying  on  the  War 
for  Independence.  And  they  took  in 
revenues  from  taxation  of  different 
types.  But  there  was  always  so  much 
pressure  for  spending  money  and  the 
income  to  the  Treasury  kept  lagging 
behind.  No  one  fully  realized  what  was 
happening  but  inflation  kept  growing. 
As  we  all  know,  when  you  print  more 
paper  money,  money  gradually  loses 
its  value.  Finally,  in  5  years  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  faced  up  to  the  star- 
tling realization  that  the  Continental 
dollar  had  dropped  in  value  to  where 
it  was  worth  only  1  cent.  And  that  is 
where  we  got  the  old  expression,  "It 
isn't  worth  a  Continental  dollar."  And 
even  today  you  hear  people  shorten 
the  statement  so  it  will  not  reflect  on 
the  dollar  and  they  say  "It  isn't  worth 


a  Continental."  They  are  talking 
about  a  Congress  that  lacked  the  cour- 
age and  let  the  dollar  drop  all  the  way 
to  one  cent. 

a  1940 

If  Congress  continues  this  policy  of 
free  spending,  not  balancing  the 
budget,  issuing  paper  money,  this 
policy  will  first  bankrupt  every  savings 
and  loan  company.  You  will  also  ruin 
the  tremendous  automobile  industry 
in  our  Nation,  you  will  devastate  the 
home  building  industry.  With  cash 
loan  value  established  on  insurance 
policies  of  6  percent  and  the  current 
interest  rate  being  15  percent,  we  will 
see  people  cashing  out  the  insurance 
policies  of  America.  And  with  the 
dollar  declining  in  value  you  will  see 
more  and  more  pressure  on  our  Na- 
tion's banks. 

Five  years  ago  Congress  operated 
this  country  on  a  $360  bUlion  budget. 
Right  now  we  are  talking  about  a  $724 
billion  budget.  That  means  we  have 
doubled  the  spending  in  just  5  years. 

Let's  look  at  where  the  money 
should  be  going  in  this  country.  It 
needs  to  be  going  into  jobs.  We  know 
that  social  security  is  on  a  cash  flow 
basis  which  means  the  reserves  have 
been  exhausted.  Social  security  pay- 
ments depend  upon  people  working 
and  through  their  job  salaries  provid- 
ing the  income.  Remember,  that  7  per- 
cent of  a  workers  salary  is  paid  toward 
social  security  and  his  employer 
matches  this  and  pays  7  percent  of  his 
salary  toward  social  security.  This 
means  that  when  a  person  is  working 
on  a  job  that  14  percent  of  his  salary 
is  going  into  social  security  fimding. 
We  cannot  let  people  lose  jobs  because 
America  needs  that  14  percent  to  be 
going  into  the  social  security  fund  to 
pay  for  social  security. 

But  how  can  businessmen  meet  for- 
eign competition  if  they  do  not  have 
modem  machinery  and  equipment.  Be- 
cause of  congressional  overspending, 
business  is  not  able  to  keep  up. 

But  you  carmot  keep  jobs  if  you  do 
not  keep  America  prosperous,  if  you 
do  not  keep  American  business  strong. 
What  counts  is  to  keep  jobs,  jobs,  jobs. 

One  time  this  GM  executive  said, 
"What's  good  for  General  Motors  is 
good  for  the  country."  Well,  we  could 
say  that  about  every  good  company  in 
the  U.S.A.  What  is  good  to  keep 
people  in  jobs  is  good  for  this  United 
States. 

I  will  tell  you,  we  have  got  to  make 
sure  that  people  have  jobs  and  that 
means  keep  business  strong.  I  men- 
tioned General  Motors.  I  want  to  say 
something  about  Chrysler  here.  We  re- 
viewed the  Chrysler  situation  a  few 
years  ago  and  we  were  all  very  con- 
cerned because  Chrysler  was  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  Now  they  all  are.  General 
Motors,  what  did  they  lose,  some  $400 
million  the  third  quarter;  Ford  had  a 
working  capital,  I  think  of  $300  mil- 


lion and  a  year  ago  they  had  over.  $1 
biUion. 

Recently,  when  we  reviewed  the 
Chrysler  automobile  situation,  we 
compared  them  to  Japanese  car  manu- 
facturers. Due  to  the  taxes  and  cost 
pressure  on  Chrysler,  they  did  not 
have  the  money  in  industry  to  pay  for 
new  machinery  that  they  needed.  Yet, 
every  year  the  Japanese  car  makers 
were  putting  60  percent  more  than 
Chrysler,  in  money  spent  for  new  ma- 
chinery, new  plants  and  new  equip- 
ment. 

We  want  our  American  automobile- 
makers  to  be  strong,  because  their 
strength  is  essential  to  the  strength  of 
America.  When  we  studied  Chrysler,  I 
wondered  why  does  Chyrsler  have  a 
problem?  Why  is  it  that  the  Japanese 
competition  is  so  strong?  I  will  tell 
you,  do  not  underestimate  that  Japa- 
nese competition.  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend  of  mine  that  is  a  Chevrolet 
dealer  down  in  Georgia.  He  told  me, 
he  said,  "Jim,  in  our  town  the  two 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  the  Ford  dealer, 
our  three  combined  sales,  are  less  than 
the  Toyota  dealer."  Boy,  that  shook 
me  up.  Did  you  hear  that?  Two  Chev- 
rolet dealers  and  one  Ford  dealer  in 
this  town  could  not  sell  as  many  cars 
as  the  one  Toyota  dealer. 

When  the  Japanese  automakers  put 
in  60  percent  more  in  1  year  it  gave 
them  an  advantage.  But  when  they 
put  it  in  the  next  year  and  the  next 
year  and  for  10  straight  years,  they 
put  in  60  percent  more  each  year,  they 
have  more  modem  production  equip- 
ment than  our  automakers  have. 
When  the  Government  takes  so  much 
of  the  money,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  business  to  have  captial  to  keep  up 
with  foreign  competition. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  con- 
gressional overspending  is  putting  the 
pressure  on  by  limiting  money  avail- 
able for  private  industry.  I  just  sat 
down  in  my  office  and  scratched  down 
these  basic  figures.  Our  national  debt 
is  over  $1  trillion.  But  this  national 
debt  is  not  being  refinanced  on  20-year 
loans.  People  want  their  money  back 
quick  on  Government  paper.  So  the 
average  turnover  of  the  Government 
debt  is  2y2  years.  So  to  start  with,  $400 
biUion  is  needed  each  year  to  refi- 
nance the  debt.  Then  we  need  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  debt  each  year, 
which  takes  another  $125  billion. 
Then  we  are  running  this  Government 
at  the  fast-spending  pace  of  $724  bil- 
lion. And  remember  $100  billion  of 
that  budget  is  an  increase  in  the  debt. 
Again  this  year  Congress  has  a  deficit 
budget.  Add  up  that  $724  billion  with 
the  $400  billion  that  the  Treasury 
needs  to  refinance  the  debt  and  we  are 
up  to  $1,124  billion.  Then  we  have  all 
of  these  guarantees  that  Congress  has 
made  which  leave  us  with  additional 
contingency  liabilities.  In  addition. 
Congress  adds  many  of  these  off-the- 
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budget  items  that  are  never  shown, 
but  just  pass  on  to  the  national  debt. 
If  all  the  gobbledygook  was  put  to- 
gether and  all  the  fancy  refinance 
deals  boiled  down,  the  Government 
today  is  spending  about  half  of  the 
money  that  is  available. 

Who  pays  for  the  Government?  It  is 
the  good  people  out  there  who  are 
working  for  a  living.  We  expect  them 
to  earn  a  living,  provide  for  business 
modernization,  support  their  families, 
and  take  care  of  the  financial  burdens 
of  this  country.  Every  working  person 
in  this  country  is  carrying  an  overload 
on  his  aching  back.  And  that  overload 
is  because  we  have  too  much  Govern- 
ment and  too  much  congressional 
spending. 

Then  what  happens  is  we  run  this 
country  at  $724  billion.  I  hope  every- 
body understands  that  this  so-called 
continuing  resolution  we  have  got  and 
so-called  budget  cuts,  they  are  not 
budget  cuts.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  cut  back  on  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease. Last  year  the  Democrats  over 
here,  it  was  an  election  year  in  1980 
and  it  was  their  budget,  t>ecause  we 
said  it  was  not  right,  but  they  said 
$614  billion  is  the  budget.  They  said 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  1980.  They  said  that  we  are 
going  to  take  in  $616  billion.  We  are 
going  to  spend  $614  billion.  That  is  a 
balanced  budget. 

Shucks,  you  read  the  national  debt 
and  you  will  see  the  national  debt 
went  up  $100  billion  last  year. 

I  wrote  a  letter  yesterday  to  a  fellow 
that  20  years  ago  arrived  in  my  home- 
town from  Spain.  He  is  now  president 
of  Frymire  Engineering  Co.  He  started 
in  as  a  hand  out  in  the  field.  Now  he  is 
president  of  the  company,  a  big  com- 
pany, 900  employees.  What  he  says 
about  the  opportunities  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  hard  work  pays  off  in 
America. 

I  just  hope  we  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  the  young  men  and  women 
today  who  want  to  know  where  they 
are  going  to  be  20  years  from  now.  He 
did  not  do  it  with  the  help  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  did  not  do  it  with  the 
help  of  anybody  but  himself.  People 
have  got  to  help  themselves. 

What  we  want  to  do,  we  have  got  to 
take  care  of  social  security.  We  have 
got  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  are 
infirm  and  sick.  That  is  our  responsi- 
bility. We  need  to  take  care  of  the 
people  who  temporarily  have  lost  their 
jobs.  You  know  those  situations  we 
need  to  help. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  way  I 
began.  When  the  fellow  asked  how 
could  big  government  solve  the  prob- 
lem, the  answer  was  big  government 
cannot  solve  the  problem— big  govern- 
ment is  the  problem.  Let  us  take  a  step 
forward  and  let  Congress  cut  the 
budget  and  cut  the  budget  and  give 
America  the  momentum  to  ijtiove  for- 
ward again. 


D  2000 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ARMS 
CONTROL  INITIATIVES— FIRST 
STEP  ON  A  DIFFICULT  ROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
arms  control  initiatives  announced  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club  on  November 
18  deserve  commendation  and  suppori. 
Most  importantly,  they  reflect  the 
I*resident's  personal  commitment  to 
arms  reductions— a  commitment  long 
shared  by  all  Americans.  Yesterday 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed the  President's  initiative. 

As  one  who  has  been  calling  for  such 
a  personal  commitment  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  wholeheartedly  welcome  the 
President's  initiatives. 

Taking  the  negotiating  high  ground 
after  nearly  a  year  of  uncertainty 
about  U.S.  seriousness  regarding  arms 
control  is  an  essential  step.  The  new 
proposals  should  help  to  dispel  the 
growing  perception  among  our  Euro- 
pean allies  that  the  United  States  had 
only  a  passing  interest  in  arms  control. 
The  American  proposals  should  also 
have  the  honest  effect  of  putting  the 
onus  of  arms  control  intentions  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  encouraging  developments 
warrant  a  guarded  sense  of  optimism 
about  the  future  of  arms  control  for 
the  first  time  since  the  signing  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  in  June  1979.  But  in 
welcoming  such  optimism.  I  must  also 
temper  those  feelings  with  a  sense  of 
realism  about  the  road  ahead. 

The  theater  nuclear  force  (TNF)  ne- 
gotiations that  will  begin  in  Geneva  on 
November  30  will  be  extraordinarily 
complex  and  difficult.  The  two  super- 
powers approach  that  meeting  with 
significant  disagreements.  They  differ 
not  only  about  what  should  be  negoti- 
ated but  about  what  should  be  re- 
duced. 

The  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies  will  argue  that  only  the  planned 
TNF  improvements  on  the  Western 
side;  that  is.  572  ground  launched 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles, and  Soviet  SS-4.  -5.  and  -20  mis- 
siles should  be  the  basis  for  negotia- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  argue  that  all 
American  systems  capable  of  striking 
Soviet  territory  from  European  bases, 
such  as  U.S.  FB-111  bombers  stationed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  from  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  European  region, 
£is  well  as  U.S.  submarines  deployed  in 
European  waters,  should  be  included 
in  the  negotiations. 

Compounding  this  problem  are  the 
differing  perceptions  on  each  side 
about  the  balance  of  theater  nuclear 
forces   in   Europe.   President   Reagan 


eloquently  presented  the  Western 
case.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  con- 
tinuing deployment  of  Soviet  SS-20's 
has  shifted  that  balance  increasingly 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  con- 
trast. President  Brezhnev,  looking  at 
both  sides'  stockpiles  of  nuclear  war- 
heads in  Europe,  not  just  theater  nu- 
clear missiles,  sees  an  approximate 
parity  between  the  two  sides. 

What  all  this  points  up  is  that  com- 
mendable though  the  President's  pro- 
posal is,  it  will  face  certain  Soviet  re- 
jection and  counterproposals  from 
Moscow  that  the  United  States  will 
likely  find  unacceptable.  Such  a  likely 
course  of  events  indicates  a  protracted, 
difficult  negotiation  which  will  require 
the  continued  cooperation  and  support 
of  our  Eluropean  allies.  Considering 
the  perception,  confusion,  and  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  friends  in 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  a 
clear  U.S.  policy,  the  necessary  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  our  allies  may 
be  hard  and  long  in  coming. 

Regrettably,  another  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  is  to  address 
an  issue  with  which  this  administra- 
tion has  still  not  come  to  grips.  That 
issue  is  the  relationship  between  the 
TNF  negotiations  and  strategic  arms 
negotiations.  Until  that  issue  is  ac- 
counted for  in  a  totally  integrated  and 
comprehensive  U.S.  arms  control  and 
reduction  policy.  I  fear  that  the  TNF 
arms  control  discussions  will  be  a  non- 
starter. 

TNF  arms  control  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  a  vacuiun.  These  weapons  in 
my  opinion  must  be  intrinsically 
linked,  politically  and  militarily,  to  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  two  superpow- 
ers. Soviet  leaders  insist  that  all  weap- 
ons aimed  at  their  territory  as  strate- 
gic regardless  of  where  they  are  de- 
ployed. In  addition,  NATO  strategy  in- 
sists on  a  coupling  of  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  weapons  to  better 
insure  deterrence  against  Soviet 
attack. 

In  short,  it  makes  no  sense  to  talk 
about  TNF  arms  control  without  con- 
sidering its  ultimate  dependence  on 
progress  in  arms  control  efforts  at  the 
strategic  level.  Ironically,  the  Reagan 
administration  itself  has  acknowl- 
edged this  in  agreeing  to  the  TNF  dis- 
cussions, and  has  assured  the  NATO 
allies  that  such  discussions  will  take 
place  within  the  SALT  framework. 

In  view  of  this  fimdamental  linkage, 
what  is  a  shortcoming  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  is  that  it  lacks  any  clear- 
cut  indication  of  the  future  direction 
of  our  strategic  arms  control  efforts 
and  how  the  TNF  discussions  will  be 
integrated  with  those  efforts. 

Such  uncertainty  was  not  necessary. 
Had  the  SALT  II  Treaty  been  rati- 
fied—which the  NATO  allies  firmly 
supported— the  TNF  discussions  would 
have  been  a  part  of  SALT  III.  The 
linkage    between   TNF   arms   control 
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and  strategic  arms  control  would  have 
been  evident,  and  talks  on  both  issues 
would  have  proceeded  more  smoothly. 
In  fact,  this  is  what  the  NATO  allies 
intended  all  along  when  they  agreed 
to  modernize  theater  nuclear  weapons 
in  December  1979.  Sadly,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  rejected  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  even  though  it  has  put 
nothing  in  its  place  and  has  stated  it 
intends  to  abide  by  the  treaty's  terms. 
And  so.  short  of  the  President's 
statement  that  he  will  seek  strategic 
arms  reductions  and  will  give  the 
SALT  process  a  new  name,  we  have  no 
indication  that  an  overarching  policy 
framework  is  being  developed  to  inte- 
grate strategic  and  theater  arms  con- 
trol efforts.  Amid  the  optimism  of  the 
day.  it  must  be  said  that  far  more 
questions  than  answers  remain  about 
U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

How  will  the  administration  link  its 
TNF  negotiating  position  to  strategic 
arms  discussions?  When  will  the  re- 
negotiations for  SALT/START  II 
begin?  Will  the  administration  seek  a 
total  renegotiation  of  SALT  II  or  will 
it  merely  attempt  to  fine  tune  a  few  of 
its  elements?  Will  the  United  States 
continue  to  abide  by  SALT  II  even  as 
it  is  being  renegotiated,  with  the  likely 
prospect  being  that  the  treaty  will 
expire  in  1985  before  renegotiations 
are  complete?  How  will  this  impact  on 
key  defense  deployment  decisions  af- 
fecte  SALT  II?  These  are  questions 
which  require  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
pledge  my  willingness  to  assist  the 
Reagan  administration  in  moving 
toward  the  development  of  concrete 
answers  to  these  key  questions.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  intends 
to  exercise  vigorous  oversight  on  these 
important  issues,  in  order  to  help 
bring  about  a  coherent,  comprehensive 
arms  control  policy  that  enhances  U.S. 
national  security  and  world  peace. 

When  the  key  questions  about  stra- 
tegic arms  control  policy  are  answered, 
the  Reagan  administration  will  have 
created  the  conditions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  effective,  meaningful,  and  veri- 
fiable arms  control  agreements  that 
enhance  U.S.  national  security.  To 
date,  these  questions  remain  unan- 
swered, and  threaten  to  render  mean- 
ingless the  important  momentum  cre- 
ated by  President  Reagan's  arms  con- 
trol initiatives.  Nevertheless,  we  hope 
and  pray  the  President's  efforts  in 
strategic  arms  reduction  will  succeed 
and  we  all  support  him  in  these  diffi- 
cult negotiations. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks: 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Regula,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Obey,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Perraro,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to:  Mr.  AuCoiS  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today, 
on  account  of  illness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Hefner,  in  support  of  H.R.  3046 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Corrada.  on  the  Andrews 
amendment  to  H.R.  3046.  to  make  the 
senior  opportunity  service  program  an 
eligible  activity  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

Mr.  Obey,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,680. 

Mr.  Obey,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  today  on 
chemicals  and  cancer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mrs.  Heckler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Atkinson  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 


Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Dreier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dyson)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  LaPalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHUMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pythian. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Weaver. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4522.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  November  19,  1981,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 21,  1981. 

Accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  10  a.m..  Saturday,  November  21. 
1981. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2560.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
office  equipment  maintenance  and  repair 
function  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2561.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  intention  to  enter  into  a  contract 
without  a  cost-comparison  analysis  for  cer- 
tain civilian  medical  services  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  Medical  Center.  Groton.  Conn., 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2562.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  Navy's  intention  to  enter  into  a  contract 
without  a  cost-comparison  analysis  for  air- 
craft maintenance  services  at  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center,  Patuxent  River.  Md..  pursuant 
to  section  502  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2563.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
provided  certain  defense  articles,  services, 
and  training  to  El  Salvador  under  the  au- 
thority of  Presidential  Determinations  81-2 
and  81-4.  pursuant  to  section  506(b>(2)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2564.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
an  existing  records  system  for  the  Army, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2565.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system  for  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2566.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  information  filed  by  indi- 
vidual taxpayers  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  to  promote  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  criminal  laws,  to 
facilitate  judicial  resolution  of  challenges  to 
Internal  Revenue  Service  summonses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4364.  A  bill  to  declare 
that  the  United  Stales  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Pascua  Yaqui  Tribe  of  Arizona  certain  land 
in  Pima  County,  Ariz.:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-347).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4894.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  disburse 
certain  trust  funds  of  the  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Sui>erior  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-348). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  a  waiver  of 
law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  (Rept.  No.  97-350.  Pt.  I). 
And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4001.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  exchange  of  certain  land  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  97-346).  Referred  to  the 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 
Ms.  FERRARO:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  4448.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Assistant  Secretaries 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-300.  Pt.  III). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland:  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  strength- 
en the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms  in 
federally  funded  research  and  development, 
and  to  utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  innovation 
to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy;  with  an  amendment;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  March 
1.  1982.  for  consideration  of  such  portions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdictions  of  those  committees  under 
clause  1(c).  Kb)  and  l(r),  rule  X  respectively 
(Rept.  No.  97-349.  Pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  5063.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
amounts  of  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  under  leases  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  be  used  to  acquire 
petroleum  products  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  and  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials for  the  national  defense  stockpile: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 


Insular    Affairs.    Energy    and    Commerce, 
Armed  Services,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
H.R.  5064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  to  insure  that  foreign  countries 
grant  entry  to  U.S.  motor  common  carriers 
of  property  on  substantially  the  same  stand- 
ards as  foreign  countries  grant  entry  to 
their  own  motor  common  carriers  of  proper- 
ty; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L  BtJRTON  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Fazio.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Wydem.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.   Mr.    Vemto.   Mr.    Dowmey. 
Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Synar.  and  Ms.  Oakar): 
H.R.  5065.  A  bill  to  protect  retired  and  dis- 
abled persons  by  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5066.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  the  increased  re- 
sponsiveness and  accountability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  Congress  and  citi- 
zens, to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  annual  discount  rate,  interest  rate,  and 
monetary  growth  rate  targets,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wright:  ) 
H.R.  5067.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
403(b)(2)  and  403(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  computa- 
tion of  the  exclusion  allowance  for  ministers 
and  lay  employees  of  a  church;  to  add  a  new 
section  403(b)(9)  to  clarify  that  a  section 
403(b)  annuity  (»)ntract  includes  an  annuity 
contract  of  a  church,  including  a  church 
pension  board;  to  conform  section  403(c) 
with  recent  amendments  to  section 
402(a)(1);  to  amend  section  415(c)(4)  to 
extend  the  special  elections  for  section 
403(b)  annuity  contracts  to  employees  of 
churches  or  conventions  or  associations  of 
churches  and  their  agencies;  to  add  a  new 
section  415(c)(8)  to  permit  a  de  minimis  con- 
tribution amount  in  lieu  of  such  elections; 
and  to  make  a  clarifying  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 415(c)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9) 
and  conforming  amendments  to  sections 
415(d)(1).  415(d)(2).  and  403(b)(2)(B);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN: 
H.R.  5068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
refundable  credit  against  income  tax  for  se- 
curity devices  installed  on  their  residences; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DREIER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Poglietta, 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Markey): 
H.R.  5069.  A  bill  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
trade  between  Libya  and  the  United  States: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL 
H.R.  5070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  in 
the  identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  5071.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment;    to    the    Conunittee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  5072.  A  bill  to  change  from  level  IV 
to  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  the 
position  of  Special  Representative  for  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Negotiations  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clausen)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5073.  A  bill  to  require  recovery  of 
certain  expenditures  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deep  draft  chan- 
nels and  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  to  authorize  such  con- 
struction in  specified  circumstances:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlts  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Breaux. 
and  Mr.  Porsythe)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5074.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Pro- 
tocol  Amending   the   Convention    for   the 
Preservation  of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ocean   and  Bering  Sea. 
signed  at  Washington.  March  29.  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 
H.R.  5075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  require  the  payment  of  Interest 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  any  amount 
due  for  more  than  30  days  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  under  the  terms  of  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  such  small  business  concern,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  take  early 
payment  discounts  only  when  payment  is 
timely  made,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By   Mr.   UVINGSTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Fcxslietta.  Mr.  Por- 
sythe.  Mr.   Sam  B.   Hall,  Jr.,   Mr. 
Hiler,  Mr.   Hughes,  Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Shumway, 
Mr.    Smith    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Winni: 
H.R.  5076.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  insure  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  pro- 
vided adequate  information  concerning  the 
death  of  individuals  necessary  for  determin- 
ing benefits  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
H.R.  5077.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  extend 


and  strengthen  the  mandatory  penalty  fea- 
ture of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
firearms  in  Federal  felonies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nowak,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
LoTT,   Mr.   Gingrich.   Mr.   Badham. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Daniel    B.    Crane,    Mr.    Staton    of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,   Mr.   Batalis,   Mr.   Neal.   Mr. 
Porsythe.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Jetfries. 
and  Mr.  McEwen): 
H.R.  5078.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  to  provide  in- 
centives for  investments  in  small  business 
through  small  business  participating  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5079.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arbitration  system  for  the  settle- 
ment of  grievances  resulting  from  violent 
conduct  which  occurs  during  certain  profes- 
sional sports  events;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RATCHPORD: 
H.R.  5080.  A  bill  to  extend  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  button  blanks  of  casein;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.   5081.   A   bill   to   declare   that   the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia and  to  transfer  certain  other  lands  to 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  5082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  dividends  and  interest  received  by 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  62;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  5083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  as  an  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  5084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  alter- 
native methods  for  payment  of  hospitals 
under  the  medicare  program;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees    on    Ways    and    Means    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    PARRIS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Wampler,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Robert 

W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr. 

Whitehurst.  and  Mr.  Wolp): 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  22.  1982.  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington,  a  "Day  of 
National  Celebration";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  St 

Germain.   Mr.   Fauntroy,   and   Mr. 

D' Amours): 
H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  resolving 
that  current  economic  policies  must  be  re- 
considered to  bring  and  keep  interest  rates 
down,  that  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  discourage 
speculative  lending,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  recon- 
sider its  tentative  decisions  to  reduce  the 
targets  for  growth  in  money  supply  for 
1982,  and  that  the  President  shall  comply 
with  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  English, 

Mr.  JoNES  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  McCur- 

DY,  and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  to  congratulate 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  on  the  celebration  of 
its  diamond  jubilee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  4930:  Mr.  Petri. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

290.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Conunon  Council.  Buffalo.  N.Y..  relative  to 
the  Head  Start  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

291.  Also,  petition  of  the  Grande  Voiture 
du  California.  Societe  des  Quarante 
Hommes  et  Huit  Chevaux.  Stockton.  Calif., 
relative  to  veterans'  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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AMEND  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  James  C. 
Wright,  of  Texas,  I  today  reintroduce 
legislation  to  amend  several  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  un- 
fairly deny  reasonable  retirement  ben- 
efits to  the  majority  of  clergymen  and 
lay  employees  of  our  Nation's  church- 
es. Victims  of  an  unfortunate  over- 
sight in  our  tax  laws,  these  church 
servants  are  inexplicably  ignored  by 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions  that 
permit  reasonable  contributions  to  the 
retirement  annuities  of  certain  other 
categories  of  employees  who  histori- 
cally are  also  not  well  compensated. 
The  bill  corrects  this  omission  by 
granting  ministers  and  lay  employees 
the  same  right  of  contribution  to  their 
retirement  annuities  now  enjoyed  by 
these  other  classes  of  poorly  compen- 
sate pensions.  It  represents  a  large 
step  toward  assuring  our  ministers  and 
lay  employess  of  adequate  retirement 
allowances.  We  invite  our  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  ministers  and  lay  employees 
depend  heavily  on  annuities  described 
in  section  403(b)  of  the  Code  for  their 
retirement  benefits.  Our  churches  be- 
lieve such  annuity  programs  are  per- 
fect retirement  systems.  Most  denomi- 
nations have  used  them  for  decades- 
some  for  over  a  century.  They  are 
completely  portable  and  let  church 
workers  move  freely  within  their  de- 
nominations without  losing  retirement 
benefits. 

Some  of  the  section  403(b)  annuity 
arrangements  of  the  churches  are  de- 
fined contribution  programs,  while 
others  are  defined  programs.  Section 
403(b)  imposes  no  requirement  that 
the  arrangement  be  of  either  kind. 
Most  churches  do  not  purchase  retire- 
ment annuities  from  insurance  compa- 
nies. They  administer  and  fund  their 
own  annuity  programs.  Some  denomi- 
nations fund  their  retirement  annu- 
ities internally.  But  most  have  formed 
organizations  called  pension  boards  to 
administer  and  fund  their  annuity 
programs.  These  pension  boards  are 
usually  separately  incorporated  to  pro- 
tect pension  assets.  Whether  the  pro- 
vider of  pension  benefits  is  separately 
incorporated  or  not,  it  fulfills  the 
functions  of  the  church  with  which  it 


is  associated  in  providing  retirement 
benefits  for  its  ministers  and  lay  em- 
ployees and  is,  thus,  entitled  to  classi- 
fication as  an  integral  and  inseparable 
part  of  the  church. 

Since  1958.  the  "exclusion  allow- 
ance" in  section  403(b)(2)  has  limited 
the  amount  that  an  employer  can  con- 
tribute to  an  annuity  for  an  employee 
under  this  section  without  income  tax 
consequences.  That  amount  is  the 
excess  of  ( 1)  20  percent  of  the  employ- 
ee's includible  compensation  for  the 
year  times  the  employee's  years  of 
service  with  his  or  her  employer  over 
(2)  the  aggregate  amounts  contributed 
in  prior  years  that  have  been  excluded 
from  income.  Before  the  exclusion  al- 
lowance, there  were  no  limitations  on 
contributions  to  section  403(b)  annu- 
ities. The  exclusion  allowance  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  then-existing  abuses 
by  certain  part-time  employees. 
Senate  Report  No.  1983,  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  36  (1958).  The  exclu- 
sion allowance  was  also  designed  to 
permit  larger-than-usual  retirement 
annuity  contributions  late  in  the  em- 
ployee's career  to  compensate  for  the 
years  when  contributions  were  low  or 
not  made  at  all.  These  are  called 
"catchup"  contributions.  The  capacity 
to  make  catchup  contributions  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  persons  who  are 
poorly  compensated. 

In  1974,  we  added  a  further,  and  per- 
haps unnecessary,  limitation  on  contri- 
butions to  section  403(b)  annuities  by 
enacting  section  415.  We  arbitrarily 
classified  section  403(b)  annuities  as 
defined  contribution  plans,  whether  or 
not  they  fit  that  description,  and  re- 
quired that  contributions  be  no  great- 
er than  the  limits  under  section 
415(c)(1).  This  further  limitation  on 
employer  contributions  to  section 
403(b)  annuities  is  the  lesser  of  $25,000 
(adjusted  by  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living)  or  25  percent  of  the  partici- 
pant's compensation.  When  we  im- 
posed those  limitations,  we  realized 
that  the  25-percent-of-compensation 
limitation  would  seriously  hinder  the 
ability  of  poorly  compensated  employ- 
ees to  make  catchup  contributions.  So 
we  devised  in  section  415(c)(4)  certain 
elections  a  participant  could  make  to 
override  the  25-percent  ceiling,  except 
in  the  instance  of  the  "(C)"  election  in 
section  415(c)(4),  which  substitutes 
the  $25,000-25-percent  limitation  for 
the  exclusion  allowance.  The  elections 
permit  relatively  high  contributions 
late  in  the  career  of  an  employee  who 
typically  has  a  pattern  of  low  contri- 
butions in  the  early  stages  of  his 
career.  Joint  Conference  Report  No. 
93-1280,  93d  Congress.  2d  session  345 


(1974).  We  made  these  elections  avail- 
able to  employees  of  educational  orga- 
nizations, hospitals,  and  home  health 
service  agencies  but  completely  ig- 
nored churches.  We  failed  to  realize 
that  churches  also  use  section  403(b) 
annuities  extensively.  We  believe 
church  employees  need  the  elections 
as  much  as  those  classes  of  employees 
who  now  use  them.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  lock  out  the  very  kinds  of  people 
the  law  was  designed  to  protect. 

Few  people  are  more  poorly  compen- 
sated than  ministers  and  lay  employ- 
ees. A  minister  begins  his  career  at  a 
salary  of  only  $5,000  to  $10,000.  Rarely 
will  his  salary  exceed  $15,000.  or 
$20.000— and\hen  only  at  the  end  of 
his  career.  Lay  employees  generally 
earn  even  less.  Missionaries  also  re- 
ceive low  salaries. 

A  typical  pension  of  a  minister  is 
only  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  year.  Lay  em- 
ployees retire  on  less.  These  inad- 
equate pensions  will  continue  if  we  do 
not  amend  the  limitations  we  enacted 
in  1974. 

Sections  403(b)  and  415  create  many 
problems  for  church  employees.  The 
compensation  of  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly foreign  missionaries,  is  so  low 
that  even  the  exclusion  allowance 
makes  worthwhile  contributions  im- 
possible. They  spend  their  lives  in  the 
mission  field  and  expect  to  retire  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  combina- 
tion of  the  exclusion  allowance  based 
on  compensation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  here  makes  retirement  very  dif- 
ficult for  these  persons. 

Second,  because  ministers  and  lay 
employees  are  so  poorly  compensated, 
catchup  contributions  are  vital  if  they 
are  to  be  assured  adequate  retirement 
benefits.  But  the  25-percent  limitation 
renders  adequate  catchup  contribu- 
tions impossible.  During  the  first  years 
of  a  minister's  career,  contributions 
may  be  a  function  of  salary  and.  hence 
be  very  small.  The  minister  may  be 
employed  by  a  new  or  struggling 
church  or  church  agency  that  carmot 
afford  any  plan  contributions.  Under 
section  403(b).  the  minister  may  take  a 
reduction  in  salary  to  permit  his  em- 
ployer to  purchase  sinnuity  benefits. 
But  salary  reduction  is  usually  imprac- 
tical because  for  many  years  he  will 
need  every  penny  he  earns  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  family,  and  educate  his  chil- 
dren. When  a  minister  has  reached 
age  50  or  so.  his  compensation  may  in- 
crease enough  for  him  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional annuity  benefits.  Only  then 
may  his  personal  and  family  expenses 
have  declined  enough  for  him  to  use 
part  of  his  salary  to  supplement  his  re- 
tirement annuity.  A  minister's  church 
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may  also  recognize  that  he  is  about  to 
retire  with  a  poor  retirement  income 
and.  with  help  from  the  congregation, 
may  contribute  more  funds  to  raise  his 
aimuity  to  an  acceptable  level.  But  be- 
cause the  25-percent  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 415(c)(1)  is  based  on  an  extremely 
low  salary,  it  frustrates  any  effort,  by 
salary  reduction  or  otherwise,  to  en- 
hance the  minister's  retirement  bene- 
fits meaningfully.  We  consider  unfair 
any  rule  that  denies  ministers  and  lay 
church  employees  a  chance  to  build 
reasonable  retirement  benefits. 

A  third  problem  is  that  the  "years- 
of-service"  factor  of  the  exclusion  al- 
lowance is  limited  to  years  of  service 
with  the  employee's  present  employer. 
In  computing  the  exclusion  allowance 
for  any  year,  an  employee  is  not  given 
credit  for  any  years  of  service  with 
prior  employers.  In  our  hierarchical 
denominations,  an  employee  may  be 
considered  employed  by  the  denomina- 
tion, even  though  his  technical  em- 
ployer may  be  another  church  organi- 
zation. But  in  our  congregational  de- 
nominations, each  organization  is  a 
separate  employer.  Many  ministers 
and  lay  employees  move  frequently 
from  one  church  to  another  within 
their  denomination  or  among  agencies 
of  the  denomination  during  their  ca- 
reers. In  some  denominations,  a  minis- 
ter or  lay  employee  will  change  em- 
ployment every  3  to  5  years.  In  com- 
puting the  exclusion  allowance,  a  min- 
ister or  lay  employee  of  a  congrega- 
tional denomination  is,  thus,  given  no 
credit  for  past  service  with  other  em- 
ployers in  the  denomination.  For  any 
such  employee  with  frequent  job 
changes,  this  rule  severely  reduces  the 
exclusion  allowance  and  the  ability  to 
make  catchup  contributions. 

A  fourth  problem  is  an  emerging 
policy  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  only  licensed  insurance  compa- 
nies may  provide  annuity  contracts  de- 
scribed in  section  403(b).  No  provision 
in  section  403(b)  limits  the  provider  of 
annuity  contracts  described  in  that 
section  to  licensed  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  Service  has  agreed  with  this 
conclusion  in  published  revenue  rul- 
ings and  private  letter  rulings  to 
church  denominations.  Yet  a  growing 
judgment  in  the  Service  contends  that 
churches  and  church  pension  boards 
should  not  be  permitted  to  provide 
section  403(b)  annuity  contracts  as 
they  have  for  many  years.  We  see  no 
reason  in  logic  or  equity  for  denying 
churches  the  right  to  provide  section 
403(b)  annuities  for  their  workers. 

A  fifth  problem  is  technical.  Like 
many  secular  plans,  some  church 
plans  condition  the  nonforfeitability 
of  rights  on  a  factor  such  as  continued 
service  for  a  period  of  time.  Nonethe- 
less, contributions  are  made  to  the 
plan  on  behalf  of  the  participants 
during  the  period  of  forfeitability.  In 
the  case  of  a  qualified  annuity  plan,  it 
is    clear    in    section    415(c)(1)    that 
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annual  additions  to  a  participant's  ac- 
count occur  in  the  year  to  which  a 
contribution  is  attributed,  rather  than 
lumped  in  the  year  in  which  the  annu- 
ity contract  becomes  nonforfeitable. 
Similar  treatment  seems  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  a  section  403(b)  annuity. 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  section 
403(b)  annuity,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  same  rule  would  apply.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  several  years  of  contri- 
butions were  deemed  made  in  the  year 
the  annuity  became  nonforfeitable  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  the  section 
415(c)(1)  limitations  would  be  exceed- 
ed. 

It  is  also  unclear  whether  partic- 
pants  in  such  plans  would  have  the 
right  to  the  elections  in  section 
415(c)(4)  and  the  right  to  contribute 
the  de  minimis  amount  already  dis- 
cussed. We  believe  the  law  should  be 
clarified  in  favor  of  giving  such  par- 
ticipants these  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  important  feature 
of  our  bill  is  that  a  minimum  includa- 
ble compensation  is  deemed  for 
church  employees.  This  is  related  to 
the  income  poverty  guideline  calculat- 
ed yearly  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  an  average 
family  size.  This  provision  insures  that 
a  minimimi  exclusion  allowance  will  be 
available  for  a  church  employee  even 
though  his  actual  includable  compen- 
sation does  not  produce  one  under  the 
present  formula. 

Our  legislation  corrects  the  inequity 
of  the  25-percent  limitation  by  extend- 
ing the  right  to  make  the  elections  in 
section  415(c)(4)  to  employees  of 
church  denominations  and  their  agen- 
cies. We  believe  these  persons  should 
have  the  same  right  to  make  the  elec- 
tions as  employees  of  educational  or- 
ganizations, hospitals,  and  home 
health  service  agencies.  This  legisla- 
tion also  provides  a  de  minimis 
amount  of  $10,000,  which  may  be  con- 
tributed without  having  to  consider 
either  the  25-percent  limitation  or  the 
section  415(c)(4)  elections.  This  de 
minimis  amount  is  parallel  to  the  de 
minimis  amount  for  defined  benefit 
plans  in  section  415(b)(4).  Like  other 
limiting  figures  in  section  415,  it  is 
subject  to  adjustment  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  commencing  with  the 
calendar  quarter  beginning  October  1, 
1974.  The  de  minimis  amount  will 
have  a  simplifying  effect  on  the  Code 
because  the  elections  are  difficult  to 
understand  and  administer.  It  is  in- 
tended that  all  limitations  provided  in 
section  415(c),  including  the  de  mini- 
mis amount,  be  subject  to  the  further 
limitations  of  section  403(b)(2).  Thus, 
under  this  bill  an  employee  could  not 
make  a  "(C)"  election  under  section 
415(c)(4)— which  substitutes  the 
$25,000— 25-percent  limitation  for  the 
exclusion  allowance— and  be  permitted 
a  contribution  of  the  de  minimis 
amount.  Accordingly,  the  1958  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  exclusion  allow- 
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ance  and  subsequent  legislation  is  in 
no  way  circumvented.  The  term 
"agency"  of  a  church  is  defined  in  this 
legislation  by  reference  to  that  term  in 
section  414(e)(3)(B)(ii)  and  means  an 
exempt  organization  either  controlled 
by  or  associated  with  a  church  or  a 
convention  or  association  of  churches. 

Our  legislation  also  would  treat  the 
service  of  a  minister  or  lay  employee 
with  any  church  or  church  agency  of  a 
religious  denomination  as  service  with 
a  single  employer  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  exclusion  allowance.  All 
years  of  service  of  a  minister  or  lay 
employee  for  a  chiu-ch  or  a  church 
agency,  both  of  which  must  be  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(3),  would  be 
aggregated  in  determining  the  exclu- 
sion allowance  for  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  1980.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  years  of  service 
being  aggregated  occurred  before  or 
after  1980.  Our  legislation  will  enable 
section  403(b)  annuity  contributions  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  ministers  and  lay 
employees  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  retirement  benefits  based  on 
years  of  service  with  the  denomination 
rather  than  with  the  present  employ- 
er. This  rule  will  make  sure  the  em- 
ployees of  all  the  denominations  of 
this  country  are  treated  equally  in 
cormection  with  the  years-of-service 
factor. 

This  legislation  also  expresses  in  the 
statute  the  longstanding  position 
under  current  law  that  section  403(b) 
annuity  contracts  may  be  provided  by 
a  church  or  a  convention  or  associa- 
tion of  churches,  whether  the  armuity 
contract  is  provided  internally  by  the 
church  or  by  a  separately  incorporat- 
ed entity  such  as  a  pension  board.  A 
pension  board  means  an  organization 
described  in  section  414(e)(3)(A).  That 
is  an  organization,  the  principal  pur- 
pose or  function  of  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration or  funding  of  a  plan  or 
program  for  the  provision  of  retire- 
ment or  welfare  benefits  for  the  em- 
ployees of  a  church  if  such  organiza- 
tion is  controlled  by  or  associated  with 
such  church. 

This  legislation  provides  that  annual 
additions  to  a  forfeitable  section 
403(b)  annuity  are,  for  purposes  of  the 
section  415  limitations,  treated  like 
annual  additions  to  a  nonforfeitable 
annuity.  Annual  additions  are,  thus, 
deemed  made  for  the  year  to  which 
they  are  attributed,  rather  than 
lumped  in  the  year  the  annuity  con- 
tract becomes  nonforfeitable.  This 
rule  is  in  keeping  with  that  regarding 
contributions  to  qualified  defined  con- 
tribution plans  before  a  participant's 
rights  are  fully  nonforfeitable.  This 
legislation  also  insures  participants  in 
a  forfeitable  section  403(b)  annuity  of 
the  right  to  make  the  special  elections 
and  the  de  minimis  contribution 
amount. 
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Finally,  we  make  it  clear  that  con- 
structive receipt  is  not  to  apply  to  sec- 
tion 403(b)  annuities  by  conforming 
section  403(c)  to  changes  in  section 
402(a)(1)  recently  made  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  By 
removing  the  words  "or  made  avail- 
able" in  section  403(c).  we  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  constructive  receipt 
problems  caused  by  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  our  colleagues 
will  support  this  bill.* 


THANKSGIVING:  A  TIME  TO  CEL- 
EBRATE THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  I  have  never  before  placed 
a  column  from  my  office  in  the 
Record  but  the  following  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  my  press  director.  Sue 
Turbes,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  my  colleagues  as  we 
share  Thanksgiving. 

A  few  months  ago  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  to  give  us  a 
progress  report  on  his  four-part  plan 
for  the  economy.  At  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  spoke  about  the  spirit  of 
America  and  a  people  that  has  devel- 
oped a  proud  tradition  of  generosity 
and  courage.  He  said: 

I  believe  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  still 
lives  in  America.  We  see  examples  of  it  on 
every  hand— the  community  charity  drive, 
support  of  hospitals  and  all  manner  of  non- 
profit institutions,  the  rallying  around  when 
disaster  or  tragedy  strikes. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  day  we  recog- 
nize and  pay  tribute  to  the  early  Pil- 
grims who  founded  this  country  in  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  pride  that 
have  become  a  part  of  each  American 
citizen.  Through  generation  after  gen- 
eration Americans  have  persevered 
and  found  much  to  give  thanks  for, 
just  as  did  our  Pilgrim  forebears. 

As  we  give  thanks  for  the  continuing 
spirit  of  our  people  I  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  to  look  at  an  individual 
story— one  of  determination  that  ex- 
emplifies why  our  country  is  the  great- 
est in  the  world.  It  is  the  story  of 
Clara  Williams,  a  95-year-old  black 
woman  in  Chicago  who  had  a  philoso- 
phy reflecting  those  early  Americans. 

Her  memories  are  of  an  all  white  col- 
lege, a  husband,  of  hard  times  on  a 
dusty  farm  in  New  Mexico,  and  three 
children  who  were  all  taught  to  be  spe- 
cial. Clara  says  of  her  children: 

They  were  all  going  to  be  something. 
None  of  them  were  going  to  be  standing  on 
the  comer  begging  and  none  would  be  lazy. 

Her  zeal  and  drive  were  instilled  in 
all  three  sons,  Charles  Williams, 
James  Williams,  and  Jasper  Williams- 
today  all  doctors.  Charles  credits  his 
mother  for  much  of  his  success.  He 
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said  that  she  taught  them  how  to 
work,  how  to  study,  and  always  en- 
couraged them  to  keep  trying  because 
the  sky's  the  limit  if  you  try  hard 
enough. 

One  by  one.  all  three  brothers 
moved  to  Chicago.  In  1961.  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago  a  medical  clinic 
was  opened  which  now  is  staffed  by  62 
people.  The  person  who  guided  its  con- 
ception was  Clara  Williams.  But  the 
Williams  Clinic  is  more  than  just  the 
symbol  of  a  mother's  influence  on  her 
children.  The  legaw;y  she  established 
continues  on  with  her  grandchildren 
and  a  new  generation— Jasper  Wil- 
liams, Jr..  and  Charles  Williams,  Jr.— 
both  in  medical  school. 

As  for  Clara,  she  received  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  degree  from  her  alma 
mater.  New  Mexico  State  University. 
And,  at  last  a  ceremony  to  go  with  it. 
one  she  did  not  have  when  she  grad- 
uated back  in  1937. 

Although  this  story  was  originally 
aired  on  the  NBC  Today  Show  for 
Mothers  Day,  it  is  also  a  story  of  what 
has  made  America  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world— the  spirit  of  our 
people.  The  promise  of  opportunity 
continues  to  exist  today  and  individ- 
uals like  Clara  Williams  continue  to 
achieve  the  American  dream.  That 
indeed,  is  something  for  which  we.  as  a 
Nation,  should  be  thankful.* 
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of  individuals  such  as  Vladimir  Tsu- 
kerman.* 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  FOR 
IMPORTS 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  VLADIMIR 
TSUKERMAN 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  frustra- 
tion and  anger  regarding  the  plight  of 
Vladimir  Tsukerman.  a  Soviet  citizen 
who  has  recently  been  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp  for  peace- 
fully seeking  permission  to  join  his 
wife  and  son  in  Israel.  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  increasingly  stringent  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  individuals  who  seek  exit 
visas.  And  I  am  concerned  for  those 
Soviet  citizens  who  endure  harassment 
and  persecution  by  their  neighbors 
and  their  government  because  they 
choose  to  practice  their  religious  faith 
or  seek  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Particularly  now,  as  Thanksgiving 
and  the  holiday  season  approach, 
many  of  us  think  of  counting  our 
blessings  and  giving  thanks  for  all  that 
we  have.  As  Americans,  we  enjoy  free- 
doms which  most  people  around  the 
world  can  only  dream  of.  The  freedom 
of  worship  and  the  right  to  emigrate 
freely  are  especially  precious.  I  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  its 
commitment  to  these  principles  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  to 
cease  its  violation  of  the  human  rights 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  duty-free  treatment  for  im- 
ports of  casein  button  blanks.  It  is  es- 
sential that  this  House  take  such 
action  to  eliminate  a  gross  inequity  for 
U.S.  producers  of  casein  buttons  that 
has  resulted  in  extensive  layoffs  and 
financial  hardship  for  the  very  few 
American  manufacturers  that  remain. 

Because  there  has  been  no  domestic 
production  of  casein  button  blanks  in 
this  country  since  1979.  American  pro- 
ducers of  finished  casein  buttons  have 
been  forced  to  import  casein  button 
blanks  primarily  from  three  nations: 
Holland.  Germany,  and  Italy.  Finished 
casein  buttons  are  then  produced  by 
machining,  drilling,  and  finishing  the 
imported  blanks.  Three  northeastern 
firms,  which  account  for  roughly  95 
percent  of  the  total  annual  domestic 
production  of  casein  buttons  from  im- 
ported casein  blanks,  are  experiencing 
a  tremendous  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  firms  that  only  import  fin- 
ished casein  buttons  or  garments  with 
finished  casein  buttons  since  the  cur- 
rent most-favored-nation  (MFN)  rate 
of  duty  on  these  casein  buttons  is  6.9 
percent  ad  valorem,  while  that  on 
casein  blanks  is  24.2  percent. 

As  a  result  of  the  Tokyo  round  of 
the  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
this  same  column  1  rate  of  duty  for 
imported  casein  blanks  will  decrease  in 
annual  stages  to  11.4  percent  ad  valo- 
rem at  the  beginning  of  1987.  The 
comparable  rate  of  duty  for  finished 
casein  buttons,  however,  will  also  de- 
cline until  it  reaches  4.9  percent  in  the 
same  year.  In  other  words,  despite 
these  dramatic  reductions,  the  rate  of 
duty  for  imported  casein  blanks  will 
still  be  more  than  two  times  that  of 
imported  finished  casein  buttons— 
hardly  an  improvement  in  the  com- 
petitive aspect  of  the  market.  This  sit- 
uation has  resulted  in  employment 
terminations  and  a  competitive  pricing 
problem  that  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  future  of  the  domestic  industry. 

Such  an  inequity  serves  only  to  pro- 
tect the  firm  that  can  import  and 
market  finished  casein  buttons  at  30 
to  35  percent  less  than  casein  buttons 
of  comparable  quality,  which  are  do- 
mestically produced  from  imported 
casein  blanks.  We  must  act  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  eliminate  this  inequity 
that  both  costs  jobs  in  an  area  of  the 
country  already  experiencing  frighten- 
ing unemployment  rates  and  artificial- 
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ly  drives  up  the  price  of  finished 
casein  buttons  and  garments  with  fin- 
ished casein  buttons.  Customs  revenue 
losses  would  be  minimal  under  this 
legislation,  and  the  domestic  industry 
would  receive  a  much  needed  shot  in 
the  arm.  I  look  forward  to  early  hear- 
ings by  the  Ways  and  Means  Trade 
Subcommittee  on  this  bill,  and  would 
welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  important  matter.# 


COALITION  OF  BLACK  WOMEN 
GOES  NATIONAL 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20,  1981 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Coalition 
of  100  Black  Women,  a  new  national 
organization,  that  has  existed  locally 
for  11  years.  Originating  in  New  York, 
the  group  presently  has  825  members 
in  14  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  coalition's  objectives  are  to  be 
a  collective  group  focusing  on  the 
needs  of  black  women  and  to  be  a  vehi- 
cle of  communication  for  black 
women.  The  Coalition  of  100  Black 
Women  will  have  a  national  voice  and 
will  address  a  multitude  of  issues 
facing  black  women.  Some  of  the  most 
troublesome  issues  to  be  addressed  are 
the  Federal  budget  cuts,  lack  of  hous- 
ing, child  care,  unemployment,  and 
transportation,  along  with  persistent 
racism. 

This  Nation,  in  representing  all  of 
its  people,  is  now  privileged  to  hear 
concerns  from  a  national  organization 
which  represents  black  women.  The 
Coalition  of  100  Black  Women  is  in  a 
position  to  give  our  Nation  guidance  in 
enhancing  the  rights  of  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. We  welcome  their  input.  I  have 
enclosed  a  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle on  the  coalition  for  my  col- 
leagues' review. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  26,  1981] 
Coalition  of  Black  Women  Goes  National 
(By  Nadine  Brozan) 
Repeatedly,  before  small  groups  and  large 
ones,  in  a  soft  voice  and  an  Impassioned  one. 
Jewell  Jackson  McCabe  said,  "We  always 
hear  that  behind  every  great  man  is  a 
woman.  I  say  that  in  this  world  behind 
every  great  effort  is  a  black  woman  going 
unrecognized." 

Certainly  that  was  not  the  case  this  week- 
end for  the  Coalition  of  100  Black  Women 
which,  with  the  addition  of  14  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  marking  its 
transition  from  a  local  to  a  national  associa- 
tion, nor  for  Mrs.  McCabe.  who  was  elected 
national  president.  The  president  of  the 
New  York  Coalition  since  1977,  Mrs. 
McCabe  is  director  of  government/commu- 
nity affairs  for  WNET/Channel  13.  Several 
hundred  dignitaries,  including  many  influ- 
ential members  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  turned  out  for  a  party  given  by  the 
coalition  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  Friday 
evening.  They  included  Mayor  Koch;  City 
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Council  President  Carol  Bellamy:  Repre- 
sentative Charles  B.  Rangel.  Democrat  of 
Manhattan:  former  Manhattan  Borough 
President  Percy  E.  Sutton:  New  York  Secre- 
tary of  State  Basil  A.  Patterson,  and  James 
D.  Robinson  3d.  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  American  Express  Company.  Mr. 
Robinson,  along  with  officers  of  Philip 
Morris  Inc.  and  other  individuals,  received 
awards  for  financial  and  moral  support  of 
the  coalition. 

STARTED  1 1  YEARS  AGO 

The  organization  had  its  genesis  in  a  small 
band  of  women  meeting  in  one  another's 
homes  11  years  ago  to  address  a  multitude 
of  troublesome  issues.  They  chose  their 
name  because  they  hoped  one  day  to  have 
100  members.  The  tributes  to  the  group, 
which  now  has  825  members  in  New  York, 
were  voluminous  and  enthusiastic. 

As  David  Dinkins,  New  York  City  Clerk 
and  a  candidate  for  Manhattan  Borough 
Presi<%nt.  put  it:  'Influence  is  power,  and 
they  clearly  have  it.  Individually  these 
women  are  influential  in  government  and 
business  positions,  so  they  are  persuasive  in 
the  larger  sphere." 

And  now  that  their  boundaries  extend  to 
California,  Representative  Rangel  said. 
"There  is  no  question  that  this  organization 
will  have  a  national  voice.  They  have 
become  a  collective  force  of  women  who  did 
not  know  each  other  in  the  past." 

Besides  throwing  a  jubilant  party  and 
holding  a  luncheon  serious  with  talk  of  the 
goals  of  black  women,  the  more  than  40 
women— lawyers,  judges,  educators,  legisla- 
tors, heads  of  corporations,  social  psycholo- 
gists and  community  activists— from  a  varie- 
ty of  geographical  areas  rewrote  and  rati- 
fied a  constitution,  composed  a  resolution 
stating  their  mission  and  elected  officers 
and  a  board. 

Emphasizing  that  the  women  fully  recog- 
nized the  achievements  of  other  black  orga- 
nizations, Mrs.  McCabe  explained  the  need 
for  the  national  coalHion.  "Our  biggest 
problem  is  that  we  have  no  forum;  no  one 
speaks  specifically  on  our  behalf.  The 
women's  movement  defines  itself  by  its 
achievers:  why  are  we  defined  as  domestic 
workers?" 

In  fact,  when  the  representatives  from 
each  of  the  states  joining  the  coalition  were 
asked  at  a  discussion  to  describe  the  most 
pressing  problems  for  women  in  their  states, 
they  cited  unemployment.  Federal  budget 
cuts,  lack  of  housing,  transportation  and 
child  care,  along  with  persistent  racism.  But 
threaded  through  the  problems  specific  to 
particular  regions  was  a  sense  that  black 
women  lacked  an  effective  vehicle  of  com- 
munication with  one  another. 

Jatrice  Gator,  a  lawyer  and  planning  asso- 
ciate with  the  Community  Service  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Indianapolis,  said.  "Before 
black  women  can  begin  to  address  issues, 
they  must  overcome  complacency,  lack  of 
organizational  skills  and  conceptualize  what 
things  can  be  done.  Legislation  for  battered 
women  was  written  in  our  state  by  a  black 
woman,  but  then  there  was  no  support  ex- 
pressed for  it  by  black  women.  We  must 
become  aware  that  we  can  speak  out." 

Etrula  R.  Trotter,  partner  in  a  Memphis 
law  firm,  said,  "There  is  simply  a  lack  of 
unity.  The  only  unity  that  exists  in  Tennes- 
see is  that  of  ignorant,  apthetic,  rural  white 
males." 

Edith  B.  King,  supervisor  of  employee  de- 
velopment and  training  for  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation,  said,  "In  Texas  black  women 
are  auxiliarized  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
totally  ineffective.  Forums  are  needed  to 
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strengthen  them,  to  help  them  break  out. 
We  could  have  power,  but  we  have  no  forum 
to  help  us  move  into  power." 

Her  colleague.  Judge  Gabrielle  K.  McDon- 
ald of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Southern  Texas,  who  said  she  was  the 
second  black  judge  of  either  sex  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  Federal  seat  in  the  South, 
elaborated:  "In  Houston,  there's  a  vacuum 
of  women  involved  in  anything  but  auxilia- 
ries." 

"The  feminist  movement  hasn't  hit  black 
women  in  Texas, "  in  part,  she  speculated, 
"because  there  is  still  the  black-white  prob- 
lem, that  keeps  women  intent  on  helping 
their  men.  They  don't  realize  that  you  can 
both  act.  It's  dumb  to  say  that  adult  women 
should  have  role  models  but  that's  exactly 
what  we  need." 

Delia  Young,  who  heads  her  own  public 
relations  firm  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  said,  "At 
last  we  will  be  structured  for  action.  Until 
now  we've  had  nothing.  It's  fine  to  have 
prophets;  we  have  an  abundance  of  those, 
but  we  need  architects,  too." 

In  the  view  of  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke, 
a  former  United  States  Representative  from 
California,  who  is  now  a  partner  in  a  law 
firm  and  was  elected  to  the  coalition's  na- 
tional board,  the  architects  must  turn  their 
attention  to  economic  advancement.  ""We 
are  seeing  blaick  women  move  into  political 
power,"  she  said,  '"but  they're  missing  in  the 
corporate  world.  With  all  the  outstanding 
black  women,  we  simply  don't  have  them  in 
high  places  in  private  industry." 

In  fact,  she  continued.  "Economic  power 
has  become  even  more  elusive  than  it  was  20 
years  ago  for  all  blacks.  For  example,  when 
white  insurance  companies  wouldn't  insure 
blacks,  they  formed  their  own  companies, 
but  when  the  white  companies  did,  the 
black  ones  lost  strength.  Meanwhile  the 
white  companies  haven't  brought  us  in  with 
any  impact." 

The  possibility  that  budget  cutbacks  and 
Federal  policies  easing  antidiscrimlnatory 
regulations  would  indisputably  affect  the 
black  community  was  so  taken  for  granted 
that  it  was  rarely  discussed  at  the  meeting. 
But  Mrs.  Burke  did  attack  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration strongly  in  her  luncheon  ad- 
dress Saturday. 

Still  the  event  ended  in  an  optimistic 
mood  that  may  be  typical  of  the  beginning 
of  a  mission  in  which  strangers  become 
allies.  Evelyn  Cunningham,  who  was  direc- 
tor of  the  women's  unit  in  the  office  of  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and  is  now  senior 
editor  of  Elan,  a  monthly  magazine  that  will 
be  introduced  in  January,  was  supposed  to 
describe  the  structure  of  the  coalition  for 
the  closing  luncheon  audience.  But  when 
she  rose  to  speak,  she  said  simply,  "Nobody 
is  going  to  want  to  hear  about  committees 
and  structure  and  budgets.  This  is  simply  a 
day  of  joy."« 


AGAINST  IMPORTED  SOVIET 
AUTOMOBILES 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  President  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  prevent  the  import- 
ing of  Soviet  vehicles.  Our  auto  indus- 
try is  experiencing  the  worst  recession 
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in  its  history.  The  devastating  effects 
of  imported  cars  and  trucks  as  well  as 
skyrocketing  costs  have  eliminated 
many  American  jol)s  and  forced  more 
American  workers  to  be  laid  off.  In- 
credibly, however,  at  what  must  be  the 
worst  possible  time,  certification  pro- 
cedures are  being  completed  to  permit 
Russian-built  trucks  to  be  imported 
and  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
occupy  Afghanistan  and  continues  to 
take  other  actions  which  heighten 
world  tension.  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
is  in  our  best  interest  to  reward  such 
behavior  by  making  Soviet  workers 
and  the  Soviet  economy  the  benefici- 
aries of  our  generous,  open  market 
policy.  Furthermore,  we  have  been 
working  for  the  past  few  years  with 
our  allies  to  establish  an  acceptable 
policy  which  curtails  their  exports  to 
the  United  States.  We  cannot,  in  good 
faith,  turn  around  now  and  open  a 
completely  new  market  for  Russia. 

We  must  insist  that  American  jobs 
be  protected  from  Russian  imports 
and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  requesting  that  the  President  take 
the  necessary  action  to  prevent  it.» 


SPEAKER  O'NEILL  IS  PREVENT- 
ING ACTION  TO  SAVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  November  6,  1981,  Balti- 
more Sun  editorial  which  highlights 
the  politics  that  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
is  playing  with  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  the 
Speaker  does  not  want  to  move  on  leg- 
islation which  would  help  salvage  the 
system.  In  reaction  to  a  bipartisan 
amendment  offered  by  Social  Security 
Subcommittee  Chairman  J.  J.  Pickle 
and  ranking  minority  Member  Barber 
CoNABLE  which  would  begin  to  address 
the  long-range  financial  problems  of 
the  social  security  system,  the  Speaker 
stated,  "I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
move  hog  wild."  This  is  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  social  security  program 
has  been  operating  in  the  red  since 
1975  and  continues  to  lose  $12,000 
every  single  minute.  Furthermore, 
recent  information  from  the  social  se- 
curity actuaries  shows  that  with  inter- 
fund  borrowing  the  medicare  fund  will 
be  exhausted  as  early  as  the  end  of 
1983. 

A  November  5  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee action  suggested  that  the  Speaker 
was  determined  to  prohibit  any  House 
consideration     of     a     comprehensive 
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social  security  reform  bill.  The  story 
indicated  that  Speaker  O'Neill  and 
other  Democratic  leaders  had  warned 
Chairman  Pickle  that  even  if  the 
Pickle/Conable  amendment  was  to 
succeed  in  committee,  it  would  never 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  House  floor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  Speaker  has 
stopped  the  consideration  of  a  social 
security  bill  to  save  the  system.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  Speaker  O'Neill  told  Chair- 
man Pickle  not  to  hold  any  further 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  meet- 
ings on  comprehensive  reform  legisla- 
tion unless  it  dealt  solely  with  inter- 
fund  borrowing.  This  was  after  the 
subcommittee  had  been  working  since 
June  in  a  bipartisan  manner,  under 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Pickle,  to 
act  favorably  on  social  security  reform 
legislation. 

In  light  of  these  actions,  it  is  all  to 
clear  that  the  Speaker  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  do  not  want  to  act  to 
save  social  security  program  but 
rather  they  prefer  to  hold  the  social 
security  program  on  the  back  burner 
as  a  hot  political  issue. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  changes 
in  the  system  will  have  to  be  made. 
But  it  is  Imperative  that  these  changes 
result  from  bipartisan  instead  of  parti- 
san action.  No  political  brownie  points 
should  be  sought  if  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  social  security  program.  We 
have  several  alternatives  to  choose 
from  for  social  security  reform.  One 
can  readily  see  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  what  is  preventing 
any  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
social  security  system,  not  to  mention 
any  meaningful  discussion,  are  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership.  For  the  sake  of  the 
system.  I  call  upon  the  Speaker  to 
allow  that  deliberation  to  occur. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  follows: 
O'Neill's  Idea  of  Hog  Wild 

No  stopgap  measure  involving  inter-fund 
borrowing  or  the  like  is  going  to  help  the 
Social  Security  system  out  of  Its  current  dif- 
ficulties. What  Is  needed,  and  needed  soon, 
is  a  commitment  to  make  the  system  sound 
far  Into  the  future.  A  total  overhaul  of  the 
Social  Security  system  may  not  be  needed, 
but  sensible  and  modest  changes  are  a  must. 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  something  like 
the  proposal  that  Representative  J.  J. 
Pickle  (D.  Texas)  and  Barber  Conable  (R. 
N.Y.)  put  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  day  before  yesterday. 
The  central  feature  Is  to  begin  in  1990  to 
raise  gradually  the  retirement  age  from  65 
to  67.  offer  workers  Inducements  to  stay  em- 
ployed after  that  and  reduce  slightly  future 
benefits.  These  changes  would  provide  an 
estimated  average  of  $20  billion  annually 
for  the  retirement  fund  for  the  next  75 
years. 

That  is  the  sort  of  medicine  a  patient  like 
Social  Security  needs.  It  won't  taste  too  bad 
and  It  win  restore  health.  It  would  cause 
present  and  future  retirees  nothing  like  the 
abrupt  distress  the  Reagan  proposals  earlier 
this  year  would  have  caused.  It  would  cause 
almost  no  distress.  In  fact.  But  18  of  the  21 
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Democrats  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee followed  the  wishes  of  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  ONelU.  Jr.,  and  voted 
against  it.  It  lost  14-18. 

""I  don't  think  we  ought  to  move  hog 
wild."  Mr.  O'Neill  said.  He  said  he  favored 
setting  up  a  study  conunlssion.  Hog  wild! 
More  study!  Somebody's  been  spiking  his 
Geritol. 

There  has  been  more  than  enough  study 
for  this  very  modest  change  to  be  Imple- 
mented. As  Dwlght  Bartlett  said  after  re- 
signing as  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  in  September.  "We  don't 
need  another  study  group.  It's  time  to  fish 
or  cut  bait  on  this  Issue."  If  the  Democrats 
don't  like  the  specifics  of  the  Plckle-Conable 
approach,  the  responsible  thing  is  to  pro- 
pose alternative  changes  now,  not  say  let's 
wait  till  another  study  group  can  come  up 
with  recommendations— after  the  1982  elec- 
tions. Congress,  ducked  the  issue  in  1980  be- 
cause there  was  an  election  ahead,  and  1984 
will  be  ahead  after  a  study  commission 
report  is  digested. 

"There  will  never  be  an  easy  time  to  deal 
with  Social  Security's  problems.  The  longer 
Congress  waits,  the  harder  it  will  be.  The 
public  sorely  needs  some  peace  of  mind  on 
this  Issue,  and  that  Is  only  going  to  come 
after  a  decision  is  finally  made.* 


H.R.  5066 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation— H.R. 
5066— to  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  more  accoimtable  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  in  its  policy  and 
operations.  This  bill  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far  reaching  of  many 
proposals  which  have  been  introduced 
this  session  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  Fed. 

The  tight-money,  high-interest  pol- 
icy of  the  Fed  has  caused  substantial 
dislocation  and  hardship  in  key  sectors 
of  our  economy.  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
report  that  the  bankruptcy  rate  is  up 
42  percent  from  last  year,  and  if  the 
current  rate  continues,  more  small 
businesses  will  go  under  in  1981  than 
in  any  single  year  but  one  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  automobile  and  housing  indus- 
tries, among  ethers,  have  been  devas- 
tated. Third  quarter  losses  for  the 
auto  industry  totaled  $970  million,  in- 
cluding a  $468  million  loss  by  General 
Motors.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  has  estimated  that  a  3-percent 
rise  in  the  average  financing  rate  is  as- 
sociated with  a  decline  in  sales  of  1 
million  units.  The  average  financing 
rate  is  currently  17.4  percent  and 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  auto 
sales  slump.  Presently  there  are 
170.000  autoworkers  on  indefinite 
layoff.  In  housing,  it  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  each  1  percent  ri.se  in  the  in- 
terest rate  has  placed  860,000  families 
out  of  the  market  for  a  medium-priced 
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home.  Housing  starts  for  single- family 
homes  dropped  to  a  historic  low  in  Oc- 
tober, while  total  housing  starts 
dropped  to  a  15-year  low.  The  official 
unemployment  rate  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  now  16.3  percent.  Cur- 
rent monetary  policy  has.  in  large 
part,  created  the  crisis  in  the  automo- 
bile, housing,  and  small  business 
sector. 

Monetary  policy  should  be  in  the 
domain  of  elected  representatives  be- 
cause it  determines,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  state  of  our  economy.  Citizens  are 
demanding  accountability  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  policies  which  affect 
them.  It  is  timely  for  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  monetary,  as  well  as 
fiscal,  policy. 

This  legislation  will  accomplish  the 
following  goals:  First,  coordinate  and 
integrate  monetary,  fiscal,  and  budget 
policy  through  the  budget  resolutions; 
second,  render  Congress  responsible 
for  monetary  as  well  as  fiscal  policy, 
along  with  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
and  provide  Congress  with  powers  to 
review  and  veto  major  changes  in  mon- 
etary policy;  third,  require  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  seek  appropria- 
tions from  Congress;  fourth,  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  furnish 
Congress  with  the  data  it  employs  to 
make  policy  and  report  semiannually 
on  the  economic  impacts  of  monetary 
policies  by  sector  and  in  the  aggregate; 
fifth,  reduce  the  tenures  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  5 
years  and  make  the  term  of  Chairman 
more  coterminous  with  the  Presiden- 
tial term;  sixth,  require  a  full  and  com- 
plete audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Open  Market  Committee 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.* 


THE  CHILDREN  NOBODY 
WANTED 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  my  wife,  Susie,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hosting  the  premiere  of  a 
new  television  movie.  "The  Children 
Nobody  Wanted."  This  is  a  true  story 
about  one  young  man  and  the  children 
he  helped.  As  a  freshman  attending 
Missouri  Valley  College  in  Marshall, 
Mo.,  Tom  Butterfield  discovered  the 
problems  of  fosterlings,  who  have  no- 
where to  go,  and  for  whom  the  law 
makes  few,  if  any,  provisions.  Boy  by 
boy,  he  made  a  life  for  these  homeless 
youngsters.  Led  only  by  his  heart  and 
an  idea  that  he  could  help,  Tom 
fought  increasing  odds,  from  the  lack 
of  money  to  outdated  laws.  Tom  But- 
terfield became  the  first  bachelor  and 
the  youngest  single  adult  to  become  a 
legal  foster  parent  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
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souri.  He  and  his  boys  rented  a  beat 
up  old  country  club  and,  in  time, 
turned  it  into  their  ranch— a  refuge 
for  homeless  children.  Today,  there 
are  four  ranches,  giving  a  homelife  to 
over  100  youngsters. 

All  of  us  can  learn  from  the  perse- 
verance of  Tom  Butterfield,  the  en- 
couragement of  those  who  helped  him 
build  his  dream  every  day,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  town  of  Marshall.  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  represent  this 
man  and  this  community  in  Congress. 

"The  Children  Nobody  Wanted,"  is 
to  be  televised  December  5,  at  9  p.m. 
eastern  standard  time,  on  CBS.« 


SUPPORT  THE  U.S.  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONNECTICUTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
bit  of  unfinished  business,  before  we 
adjourn  for  the  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion. Hopefully,  we  will  be  considering 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
authorization  when  we  return.  With 
the  myriad  executive  actions  to  water 
down  civil  rights  enforcement,  I  think 
it  very  important  that  we  demonstrate 
strong  support  for  the  Commission 
and  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  basic 
human  rights. 

The  Commission  serves  as  our  con- 
science when  we  assess  the  state  of 
civil  rights  in  this  country.  If  there 
was  ever  a  time  in  recent  history  when 
such  a  conscience  was  needed,  it  is 
today.  Voting  rights,  affirmative 
action,  access  for  the  handicapped, 
and  other  fundamental  civil  rights 
policies  are  currently  under  review  by 
Congress  and  the  administration.  We 
need  to  coiitinue  to  hear  from  our  con- 
science—the Commission— so  that  our 
pursuit  of  social  justice  remains  unim- 
peded. I  urge,  therefore,  that  you  all 
join  me  in  strong  support  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  across 
the  land  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  about  to  bring  the  wheels  of 
progress  on  civil  rights  to  a  screeching 
halt.  The  administration  is  reviewing 
vital  civil  rights  regulations  and  revis- 
ing vital  civil  rights  laws.  Many  fear 
that  it  will  be  reneging  on  the  Govern- 
ment's promise  to  act  as  guarantor  of 
these  vitally  precious  rights.  The  issue 
of  a  color  blind  Constitution  has  been 
raised  as  a  guiding  spirit  for  insuring 
these  rights.  This  would  be  an  ideal  so- 
lution, but  it  is  woefully  misguided. 
The  realities  of  this  world  require  a 
more  aggressive  response  to  centuries 
of  discrimination. 

We  must  see  that  the  Government 
retains  its  efforts  as  watchdog  and 
protector,  that  it  continues  systemati- 
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cally  to  attack  discrimination  through 
the  adherence  to  and  enforcement  of 
current  civil  rights  policy.  We  have  a 
voting  rights  law  and  affirmative 
action  regulations,  which  have  benefit- 
ed countless  numbers  of  minorities 
and  women,  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responded  with  more  than  a 
bromide  to  genuine  violations  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  Past  administrations 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  de- 
termined that  when  fundamental 
rights  are  violated,  appropriate  reme- 
dies must  be  engaged,  including  such 
measures  as  affirmative  action  and  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren. 

As  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
Chairman,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  stated 
at  recent  hearings: 

Discrimination  is  a  self-sustaining  process 
that  win  persist  even  in  the  absence  of  in- 
tentionally discriminatory  conduct  unless 
systematically  attacked.  Discrimination  is 
more  than  just  individual  prejudice.  Al- 
though discrimination  is  maintained  by  in- 
dividual actions,  neither  individual  preju- 
dices nor  random  chance  can  fully  explain 
the  persistence  of  national  patterns  of  in- 
equality. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  im- 
plemented to  fight  these  patterns  of 
inequality  must  be  maintained,  for 
without  them,  we  will  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment's beacon  of  protection  to  dim. 
And,  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  dark  of 
social  injustice. 

Opponents  of  renewal  or  continu- 
ance of  current  civil  rights  policy 
point  at  statistics  of  progress  on  the 
parts  of  women  and  minorities  in  areas 
where  they  had  been  previously  disen- 
franchised. The  gains  in  such  areas  as 
employment,  education,  and  political 
participation  are  remarkable,  certain- 
ly. But  we  cannot  let  up  now. 

The  poet  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
stated,  over  80  years  ago,  that  black 
life  in  America  is  a  promise  and  not  a 
fulfillment.  We  still  have  an  unful- 
filled social  agenda  for  minority  and 
women's  rights  from  which  we  cannot 
back  away.  The  short  time  that  we 
have  had  a  civil  rights  legislation  on 
the  books  is  dwarfed  by  the  centuries 
during  which  this  Nation  suffered 
legal  bondage  and  legally  sanctioned 
prejudice.  Today,  we  must  do  more 
than  give  lip  service  to  the  concept  of 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans.  We  must 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  that 
concept  by  maintaining  the  teeth  in 
civil  rights  law,  regulation,  and  en- 
forcement. 

We  were  recently  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  that  commitment  by 
overwhelmingly  approving  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  reauthorization.  Let  us 
again  display  our  support  for  social 
equality  by  approving,  without  weak- 
ening amendments,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  authorization  now 
before  us.* 
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PARRIS  INTRODUCES 
WASHINGTON  COMMEMORATIVE 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

m  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
claims February  22,  1982.  a  national 
day  of  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birth.  George  Washington  was 
one  of  America's  greatest  leaders  and 
who  indeed  set  this  Nation  on  a  course 
of  political  stability  unrivaled  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Each  American, 
in  fact,  looks  to  this  great  Virginian  as 
"the  father  of  our  country." 

In  1932,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  for  George  Washington's 
birthday  commemorated  Washington's 
200th  birthday  by  a  national  celebra- 
tion. The  Mount  Vernon  Citizen's  As- 
sociation has  observed  Washington's 
birthday  by  sponsoring  a  ball  in  his 
honor  for  each  of  the  past  35  years 
and  every  year  the  city  of  Alexandria 
recognizes  his  birthday  by  parades  and 
various  celebrations. 

Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Byrd 
are  jointly  introducing  an  identical 
resolution  today  in  the  Senate  and  I 
am  being  joined  by  the  entire  Virginia 
delegation  in  the  House  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
supporting  this  resolution  so  that  we 
can  insure  a  proper  birthday  com- 
memoration throughout  this  Nation 
for  this  great  man.* 


MINIMUM  BENEFIT 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  all  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  re- 
storing the  minimum  social  security 
benefit,  at  least  to  some  degree. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  benefit  has 
not  been  restored.  The  law  is  that  this 
benefit  be  eliminated  for  new  recipi- 
ents right  now,  and  for  current  recipi- 
ents next  April. 

Furthermore,  as  of  today  we  have 
not  made  progress  toward  restoring 
this  benefit.  The  Senate  has  been  slow 
to  call  meetings  of  the  Conference 
Committee  and  has  insisted  on  replac- 
ing this  one  misbegotten  benefit  cut 
with  another. 

Meanwhile,  the  law  stays  in  effect 
and  the  conference  agreement  on  rec- 
onciliation stipulates  clearly  that  on 
December  3,  three  million  current 
minimum  beneficiaries  are  to  receive 
notice  that  their  benefits  might  be  re- 
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duced  next  March.  The  notice,  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement,  is  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  as  a  result  of 
the  elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit: 
your  benefit  may  be  reduced  to  some  degree 
beginning  with  your  April  check.  To  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  reduction,  if  any. 
and  your  possible  eligibility  for  SSI  and 
other  assistance  programs  you  may  contact 
your  local  social  security  office. 

Now  I  am  told  the  Social  Security 
Administration  does  not  intend  to 
send  out  these  notices  at  all  in  Decem- 
ber. 

If  we  had  some  confidence  of 
prompt  action,  that  might  be  a 
humane  and  rational  decision.  But 
given  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  in 
this  conference,  I  do  not  have  that 
confidence. 

Meanwhile,  every  old  person  receiv- 
ing a  small  social  security  check  who 
has  heard  a  newscast,  read  a  newspa- 
per, or  talked  to  a  friend  knows  the 
minimum  benefit  was  supposed  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

Now  they  are  left  in  limbo.  They 
have  no  notice— and  they  have  no 
action.  How  long  will  this  go  on? 

Again  and  again  I  have  said  to  this 
Congress,  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  in 
social  security  is  do  nothing.  Here  is 
one  more  example  of  that  fact.  No  civ- 
ilization ought  to  subject  its  elderly 
and  near  elderly  to  the  uncertainty 
that  we  have  inflicted  on  ours  by  inac- 
tion in  this  vital  area.  What  a  thank- 
less Thanksgiving  and  a  cheerless 
Christmas  our  elderly  must  look  for- 
ward to  because  we  do  nothing.* 


THE  UKRAINIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OP  MARYLAND,  INC. 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

*  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  about  a  dedicated  group 
of  people  and  a  book  they  have  writ- 
ten which  I  feel  deserves  recognition. 
The  book  is  "The  Ukrainians  of  Mary- 
land" and  the  group  is  the  Ukrainian 
Association  of  Maryland,  Inc.  Long 
hours  of  planning,  fundraising,  and 
writing  went  into  this  entirely  volim- 
tary  effort  and  the  result  is  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  pluralistic 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  second  generation  Polish  Amer- 
ican, I  feel  that  books  such  as  these 
are  especially  valuable  to  aid  us  in  un- 
derstanding the  sociology  of  ethnic 
groups'  experiences  In  this  society. 
This  informative  book  broadens  our 
knowledge  of  the  contributions  of  mil- 
lions of  East  Europeans  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  important  scholarly 
achievement  in  the  history  of  our  cul- 
ture, and  is  a  worthy  model  for  other 
areas  and  people. 
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The  Ukrainian  Association  of  Mary- 
land, Inc..  led  by  Paul  Fenchak,  is  now 
approaching  its  10th  year  of  existence. 
Other  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  this  organization  include  persuad- 
ing the  Maryland  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  place  ethnic  activities  on 
their  agenda  and.  in  concert  with  the 
Polish  Heritage  Association  of  Mary- 
land, working  to  bring  to  Maryland 
three  Slavic  Conferences  in  which 
dozens  of  recognized  scholars  of  vari- 
ous disciplines  and  heritages  partici- 
pated. 

I  know  that  you  will  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding and  supporting  this  associa- 
tion and  others  similar  to  it,  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  greater  awareness  of 
ethnic  contributions  to  this  richly  di- 
verse country.* 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

*  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
partriotic  American  and  a  champion  of 
constitutional  government,  former 
Governor  Averell  Harriman,  He  has 
served  and  advised  American  Presi- 
dents for  nearly  half  a  century.  I  can 
say  imequivocally  that  I  know  of  no 
other  American  who  has  served  the 
Republic  with  more  patriotism, 
wisdom,  and  honor.  The  Governor  is 
indeed  an  exemplar  of  courageous 
public  service  based  on  honest  convic- 
tions. Personal  experience  has  taught 
him  the  futility  of  war,  but  also  the 
urgency  and  wisdom  of  being  constant- 
ly prepared  for  war  so  that  it  can  be 
prevented.  He  knows  that  our  strength 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  go  hand 
and  glove  together.  Over  the  years, 
the  Governor  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  securi- 
ty of  our  great  country. 

The  Governor  is  a  fine  statesman,  a 
man  of  singular  characteristics— great 
ability,  independent  mind,  and  deep 
convictions— whose  talents  have  been 
prized  by  American  Presidents  for 
nearly  50  years. 

He  has  served  his  coimtry  well 
during  his  tenure  as  a  State  and  Fed- 
eral official.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  continues  to  do  so,  and  now  works 
even  harder  toward  a  strong  democra- 
cy and  free  America. 

I  feel  honored  to  be  able  to  state 
that  the  Governor  is  my  personal 
friend.  He  is  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  a  sincere  man  of  strong  character, 
intense  convictions,  and  great  tenacity 
in  pursuit  of  those  convictions. 

I  wish  him  continued  good  health, 
happiness,  and  success  over  the  years 
ahead,  and  a  very,  very  happy  birth- 
day!* 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
ACT  COSPONSORS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
m  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  H.R.  4326. 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1981.  now  has  over  100 
cosponsors.  Today,  the  number  stands 
at  117.  I  am  gratified  to  see  such  wide- 
spread support  for  this  bill  that  would 
stimulate  the  growing  small  science 
and  high-technology  sector  of  our 
economy.  I  would  like  to  urge  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  yet  cosponsored 
H.R.  4326  to  do  so.  Moreover,  I  would 
urge  them  to  read  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill  which  is  expected  to 
be  filed  with  the  House  today. 

Those  Members  who  have  already 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  this  important 
bill  deserve  special  recognition.  I  want 
to  extend  a  special  appreciation  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  their  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4326.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4326: 

1.  Parren  J.  Mitchell.  Maryland 

2.  Neal  Smith.  Iowa 

3.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  New  York 

4.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Texas 

5.  Berkley  Bedell.  Iowa 

6.  Frederick  Richmond,  New  York 

7.  Henry  J.  Nowak.  New  York 

8.  Thomas  A.  Luken.  Ohio 

9.  Andy  Ireland.  Florida 

10.  Ike  Skelton,  Missouri 

11.  Billy  Lee  Evans,  Georgia 

12.  Charles  W.  Stenholm,  Texas 

13.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli.  Kentucky 

14.  Nicholas  Mavroules,  Massachusetts 

15.  George  Crockett.  Jr..  Michigan 

16.  Charles  Hatcher.  Georgia 

17.  Ron  Wyden,  Oregon 

18.  Dennis  E.  Eckart.  Ohio 

19.  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  North  Dakota 

20.  Gus  Savage.  Illinois 

21.  Buddy  Roemer,  Louisiana 

22.  John  G.  Fary.  Illinois 

23.  Joseph  M.  McDade.  Pennsylvania 

24.  Silvio  O.  Conte.  Massachusetts 

25.  J.  William  Stanton,  Ohio 

26.  William  S.  Broomfield,  Michigan 

27.  Dan  Marriott,  Utah 

28.  Lyle  Williams.  Ohio 

29.  Olympia  J.  Snowe,  Maine 

30.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Illinois 

31.  John  Hiler,  Indiana 

32.  David  M.  Staton.  West  Virginia 

33.  Vin  Weber.  Minnesota 

34.  Hal  Daub.  Nebraska 

35.  Christopher  H.  Smith.  New  Jersey 

36.  Ed  Weber,  Ohio 

37.  David  Dreier.  California 

38.  Guy  V.  Molinari.  New  York 

39.  Mark  D.  Siljander,  Michigan 

40.  Daniel  Akaka,  Hawaii 

41.  Eugene  Atkinson,  Pennsylvania 

42.  Doug  Barnard.  Georgia 

43.  Michael  Barnes,  Maryland 

44.  Tom  Bevill,  Alabama 

45.  Don  Bonker.  Washington 

46.  David  Bowen.  Mississippi 

47.  Clarence  Brown.  Ohio 

48.  William  Clay,  Missouri 

49.  William  Clinger.  Pennsylvania 
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50.  Tony  Coelho.  California 

51.  Baltasar  Corrado,  Puerto  Rico 

52.  Norman  D' Amours.  New  Hampshire 

53.  Thomas  Daschle,  South  Dakota 

54.  Julian  Dixon,  California 

55.  Jim  Dunn,  Michigan 

56.  Bernard  Dwyer,  New  Jersey 

57.  Bob  Edgar,  Pennsylvania 

58.  Walter  Fauntroy  (D.C.) 

59.  Geraldine  Ferraro,  New  York 

60.  Hamilton  Fish,  New  York 

61.  Thomas  Foglietta,  Pennsylvania 

62.  Harold  Ford,  Tennessee 

63.  Barney  Frank,  Massachusetts 

64.  Sam  Gejdenson,  Connecticut 

65.  Newt  Gingrich,  Georgia 

66.  Dan  Glickman.  Kansas 

67.  Bill  Green,  New  York 

68.  James  Hansen,  Utah 

69.  Prank  Horton,  New  York 

70.  Steny  Hoyer.  Maryland 

71.  William  Hughes.  New  Jersey 

72.  Dale  Kildee.  Michigan 

73.  Ray  Kogovsek.  Colorado 

74.  Tom  Lantos,  California 

75.  Jim  Leach.  Iowa 

76.  Jerry  Lewis,  California 

77.  Bill  Lowery,  California 

78.  Stan  Lundine.  New  York 

79.  Matthew  McHugh,  New  York 

80.  Stewart  McKinney,  Connecticut 

81.  Edward  Madigan,  Illinois 

82.  Edward  Markey.  Massachusetts 

83.  Marc  Marks,  Pennsylvania 

84.  David  Martin.  New  York 

85.  Lynn  Martin,  Illinois 

86.  Dan  Mica,  Florida 

87.  Barbara  Mikulski.  Maryland 

88.  G.  V.  Montgomery,  Mississippi 

89.  Austin  Murphy,  Pennsylvania         , 

90.  Stephen  Neal,  North  Carolina 

91.  James  Nelligan,  Pennsylvania 

92.  Jerry  Patterson,  California 

93.  John  Porter,  Illinois 

94.  Joel  Pritchard,  Washington 

95.  Nick  Rahall,  West  Virginia 

96.  Tom  Railsback.  Illinois 

97.  Peter  Rodino,  New  Jersey 

98.  Robert  Roe.  New  Jersey 

99.  Toby  Roth.  Wisconsin 

100.  John  Seiberling,  Ohio 

101.  Gerald  Solomon,  New  York 

102.  Arlan  Stangeland,  Minnesota 

103.  Pofo  Sunia,  American  Samoa 

104.  Bruce  Vento,  Minnesota 

105.  James  Weaver,  Oregon 

106.  Charles  Wilson,  Texas 

107.  Timothy  Wirth,  Colorado 

108.  Howard  Wolpe.  Michigan 

109.  Antonio  Won  Pat,  Guam 

110.  George  Wortley,  New  York 

111.  Cardiss  Collins,  Illinois 

112.  Vic  Fazio,  California 

113.  Donald  Mitchell,  New  York 

114.  Roy  Dyson.  Maryland 

115.  Louis  Stokes.  Ohio 

116.  John  Myers,  Indiana 

117.  Dan  Coats,  Indiana* 


BEING  TREATED  UNFAIRLY 


November  20,  1981 

written  to  me  on  this  important 
matter  is  Leona  Campbell  of  Marion, 
Ky,  I  feel  that  her  very  thoughtful 
letter  is  one  which  should  be  shared 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  wish  to  do 
so  at  this  time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  I  am  writing 
you  in  regard  to  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram for  cutting  the  budget.  I.  for  one,  cer- 
tainly do  not  approve  of  his  plans  to  cut  the 
checks  of  the  people  on  fixed  incomes  like 
myself.  We  can  barely  keep  our  heads  above 
water  now. 

I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life— 66  years.  I 
have  always  been  honest  and  more  than  fair 
in  all  dealings.  I  try  to  treat  everyone  the 
way  I  would  like  to  be  treated.  I  do  not 
think  I  am  being  treated  fairly  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  plain  to  .«ee  his  program  is  geared  to 
help  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer. 

Congressman,  don't  you  think  we  (the 
poor)  have  the  right  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living? 

I  get  my  social  security  check  in  the 
amount  of  $284.00  ?.  month.  I  don't  see  how 
I  can  survive  much  longer  at  this  rate  of  in- 
flation. Take  my  word,  it  is  very  depressing. 

I  hope  you  can  understand  my  circum- 
stances and  will  be  ready  to  stand  up  for  us 
on  this  matter. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this. 

I  remain  respectfully  yours. 

Leona  Campbell.* 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  have  written  to  me  questioning 
how  the  President  can  reduce  or  delay 
social  security  and  other  entitlement 
benefits  as  a  way  to  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  One  of  those  who  has 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CARL  GARRITANI 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
honor  an  individual  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity: Carl  Garritani.  Mr.  Garritani 
is  that  special  kind  of  individual  whose 
service  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn  has  been  matched  by 
few.  His  contributions  to  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  have  stretched  over  many 
years,  and  range  from  fighting  crime 
to  serving  as  a  State  committeeman. 

Carl's  concern  for  his  family  and  for 
all  the  citizens  living  in  the  communi- 
ty led  him  to  establish  the  United 
Community  Association  of  Flatlands. 
an  umbrella  group  of  40  block  associa- 
tions involving  3,000  families.  Carl  has 
worked  for  our  youth  in  establishing 
the  night  youth  center  and  the 
summer  youth  employment  program; 
he  has  worked  for  our  senior  citizens 
by  creating  the  outreach  program  for 
senior  citizens,  which  serves  the  entire 
Brooklyn  area.  Carl  also  established 
the  United  Community  Association  of 
Flatlands  real  estate  program,  which 
provides  free  real  estate  services  to 
prospective  buyers.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  community  board  No,  18. 
and  serves  on  the  advisory  board  for 
Community  School  District  No.  22. 
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In  1978.  Carl  was  elected  to  the  pos- 
tion  of  State  committeeman.  He  has 
served  as  a  full-time  committeeman, 
and  has  gained  the  respect  of  civic  and 
community  leaders  throughout  the 
city. 

As  a  police  officer  and  detective, 
Carl  has  worked  actively  toward  solv- 
ing problems  of  crime  in  our  Brooklyn 
neighborhoods.  He  has  receive  24 
medals  for  bravery,  including  two  ex- 
ceptional merit  citations. 

In  spite  of  all  the  time  Carl  Garri- 
tani has  devoted  to  his  community,  he 
is  a  model  family  man,  dedicated  to 
his  wife.  Amelia,  and  his  children.  Carl 
Anthony  and  Gina. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  those  whose  lives 
have  been  touched,  and  improved,  by 
his  selfless  generosity.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  Carl 
Garritani,  Be  it  as  a  police  officer, 
community  activist,  or  district  leader. 
Carl  has  always  risen  to  the  top  of  his 
field.  We  in  Brooklyn  are  proud  to  call 
him  one  of  our  own,« 
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in  so  many  other  instances,  my  best 
guidance  comes  from  Ambassador  Har- 
riman  himself,  who  once  said:  "In  our 
short  time  on  Earth,  we  have  a  choice 
about  the  kind  of  world  we  leave 
behind. "  To  apply  this  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  90  short  years,  he  has  given  us  a 
sense  of  patriotism,  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence for  public  service,  and  sense 
of  a  world  at  peace.  In  short.  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  enkindled  within  this 
Nation  a  dedication  to  achievement, 
achievement  of  a  better  world.* 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  honor  a  fellow  New 
Yorker  and  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can—W.  Averell  Harriman.  For  over 
six  decades.  Governor  Harriman  has 
served  his  beloved  country  and  State 
of  New  York  during  an  unprecendent- 
ed  career  as  a  statesman  and  public 
servant. 

To  articulate  the  one  greatest 
achievement  of  this  man's  life  would 
be  difficult.  Yet.  the  most  noble  may 
simply  be  his  decision  as  a  young  man 
to  dedicate  his  life  to  public  service. 

Since  the  1930's.  "The  Governor" 
has  served  with  highest  distinction 
every  American  President  both  at 
home  and  around  the  globe.  In  1954. 
he  won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York.  In  this  capac- 
ity, he  tackled  the  problems  of  New 
York  with  the  same  wisdom  and  in- 
sight he  possessed  with  national  and 
international  affairs.  Governor  Harri- 
man was  a  rare  man  in  that  he  con- 
stantly sought  new.  innovative  ideas 
instead  of  being  complacent  with  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  served  his  country 
as  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  to  Great 
Britain,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Un- 
dersecretary of  State.  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  adviser  to  five  Presi- 
dents, This  list  continues  to  grow.  As 
President  Kennedy  aptly  stated:  "He 
has  held  as  many  important  jobs  as 
any  American  in  our  history,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  John  Quincy 
Adams." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  extraordinary  man.  As 


NAMIBIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  foreign  affairs 
newsletter  for  the  month  of  November 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Namibia 

The  protracted  effort  to  bring  indefjend- 
ence  to  Namibia  (SouthWest  Africa)  has 
moved  forward  after  years  of  stalemate.  Al- 
though there  is  reason  for  pessimism  about 
a  settlement  in  one  of  Africa's  longest  strug- 
gles for  independence,  there  is  also  hope. 

South  Africa  has  ruled  Namibia  since  1920 
when  the  League  of  Nations  granted  it  a 
mandate  to  govern  the  former  German 
colony.  South  Africa  extended  its  domestic 
policy  of  apartheid  to  the  territory,  and 
that  policy  has  become  increasingly  restric- 
tive. Namibia  has  one  milion  black  inhabit- 
ants and  100.000  whites,  yet  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  power  remains  in  white 
hands.  Hospitals  and  schools  are  largely  seg 
regated.  The  government  budget  for  white 
schooling  and  health  is  ten  times  higher 
than  that  for  blacks.  South  Africa  has  es- 
tablished a  system  of  homelands  in  Namibia 
which  separates  the  races  and  confines  large 
numl)ers  of  blacks  to  small  areas  of  poor, 
arid  land.  Due  to  the  system  of  contract 
labor  that  South  Africa  has  imposed,  the 
ratio  of  white  to  black  wages  is  12  to  1. 

In  large  measure  l)ecause  of  such  policies, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  re- 
voked South  Africa's  mandate  in  1966  and 
established  the  U.N.  Council  for  Namibia  to 
administer  the  territory  until  independence. 
South  Africa  ignored  the  action,  stayed  in 
Namibia,  and  refused  to  let  members  of  the 
council  into  the  territory.  In  response  to 
South  Africa's  refusal  to  leave  Namibia.  Af- 
ricans organized  themselves  into  political 
parties,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Southwest  African  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  SWAPO  began  armed  action  in 
1966,  and  today  it  has  more  than  5,000 
troops  in  the  field.  South  Africa,  however, 
has  some  40,000  troops  in  Namibia. 

A  1971  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  held  South  Africa's 
occupation  of  Namibia  illegal.  In  1976,  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  demanded  a  U.N.-su- 
pervised  election  in  the  territory.  The 
United  States  has  supported  the  actions  of 
the  U.N.  and  the  court.  South  Africa  coun- 
tered these  moves  in  1977  with  the  Turn- 
halle  Plan,  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  se- 
lected ethnic  groups  in  the  area,  but  which 
excluded  the  participation  of  SWAPO.  The 
Turnhalle  Plan  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.. 
Great  Britain.  France.  West  Germany  and 
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Canada,  who  believed  that  a  lasting  settle- 
ment could  not  be  secured  without  the 
agreement  of  South  Africa  and  SWAPO,  the 
two  parlies  engaged  in  armed  conflict. 
Progress  seemed  to  be  possible  when  South 
Africa  and  SWAPO  accepted  a  western  pro- 
posal which  included  an  election  under  U.N. 
supervision,  a  ceasefire,  phased  withdrawal 
of  South  African  troops,  and  restriction  of 
SWAPO  forces  to  their  bases.  South  Africa 
later  balked  at  the  plan  of  implementation 
while  SWAPO  and  the  other  Namibian  po- 
litical parties  accepted  it.  Current  efforts  of 
the  five-nation  group  have  focused  heavily 
on  creating  new  movement  toward  imple- 
mentation of  their  proposal. 

The  present  atmosphere  for  a  .settlement 
is  as  positive  as  it  has  been  at  anv  time 
during  the  years  of  tangled  negotiations. 
The  western  five  have  put  forward  "consti- 
tutional principles"  to  protect  white  inhab 
itants  and  property  rights.  South  Africa  and 
the  internal  parties  it  supports  are  on  one 
side  while  SWAPO  and  its  African  support- 
ers face  them  on  the  other.  The  western 
group  seeks  agreement  on  constitutional 
principles,  various  transitional  arrange- 
ments, and  a  date  for  the  election;  but  even 
under  ideal  conditions  an  election  could  not 
take  place  until  1983.  Moreover,  the  extent 
of  white  and  South  African  resistance  is  not 
yet  clear.  Although  l>oth  sides  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  a  ceasefire  and  an  election, 
implementation  would  be  difficult  because 
they  disagree  about  the  size  and  function  of 
a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  and  the  details  of 
the  election.  South  Africa's  objection  to 
what  it  regards  as  U.N.  bias  remains  a  .seri- 
ous obstacle,  as  does  the  disposition  of 
Walvis  Bay.  a  port  critical  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  Namibia. 

Our  involvement  in  the  negotiations  is  sig- 
nificant. The  U.S.  has  important  interests  in 
southern  Africa.  It  wants  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  Soviet  influence  in  the 
area.  Large  deposits  of  key  minerals  are  lo- 
cated there,  and  oil  from  the  Middle  E^t  is 
transported  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Becau.se  of  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the 
region,  the  U.S.  has  also  taken  the  lead  in 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
Namibian  conflict.  It  has  discouraged  invest- 
ment in  Namibia,  and  provides  no  aid  for  it. 
An  important  element  in  cur  policy  has 
been  the  attempt  to  maintain  improved  re- 
lations with  black-ruled  African  states 
which  strongly  .support  Namibian  independ- 
ence. 

The  U.S.  has  not  recognized  Angola.  It 
argues  that  The  Angolan  government  lacks 
effective  control  of  the  country  and  allows 
20.000  Cubans  to  remain  there.  As  one  of 
the  •frontline"  countries  where  SWAPO 
bases  are  located.  Angola  has  said  it  cannot 
reduce  the  Cuban  presence  as  long  as  it  is 
threatened  by  South  African  invasion  and 
by  South  African  support  of  UNITA.  the 
main  opposition  to  the  Angolan  govern- 
ment. The  U.S.  has  dropped  its  demand  for 
withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  troops  from 
Angola  as  a  part  of  the  settlement,  but  it 
does  say  that  it  would  facilitate  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  reason  for  some  optimism  at  the 
moment  is  that  no  party  appears  to  desire  a 
breakdown  of  negotiations  on  constitutional 
questions.  South  Africa's  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate in  order  to  reach  a  settlement  re- 
mains unclear.  Many  ob.servers  think  that 
South  Africa  may  simply  be  maneuvering 
for  time,  expecting  rewards  from  the 
Reagan  Administration  in  nuclear  and  mili- 
tary cooperation,  while  never  intending  to 
relinquish  Namibia  to  African  nationalists. 
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The  U.S.  can  play  a  constructive  role  by  fos- 
tering momentum  in  the  negotiations  and 
pressing  for  a  final  settlement.* 


CONNECTICUT  FAMILIES  AND 
THE  REAGAN  BUDGET 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mornings  Wall  Street  Journal  pro- 
vides compelling  human  testimony 
about  the  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  on  family  life 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

•'Thank  God  my  parents  got  di- 
vorced," says  Holly  Koch,  a  student 
from  the  University  of  Hartford.  She 
recognizes  that  she  could  not  receive 
the  same  level  of  financial  aid  if  her 
parents  were  still  married. 

Danny  Salb  aspires  to  be  a  veterinar- 
ian. Now,  he  is  in  the  ninth  grade.  A 
year  earlier,  he  nearly  flunked  out  of 
school.  But,  he  was  saved  by  the  finan- 
cial and  personal  rewards  that  flowed 
from  his  part-time  CETA  job.  His 
work  improved  markedly  after  enter- 
ing the  "work  experience"  program 
with  a  job  at  the  town  of  Vernon  dog 
pound.  His  job  has  been  terminated  by 
the  CETA  cuts. 

Evangie  Bernal  is  a  disabled,  former 
practical  nurse  who  has  been  told  that 
she  must  vacate  her  apartment  by  its 
new  owners.  Although  she  desired  to 
contest  this  action,  the  Legal  Services 
budget  has  been  so  savaged  that 
tenant  eviction  cases  have  been  discon- 
tinued. 

These  case  studies  demonstrate  the 
inhumane  consequences  of  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  cut  programs  re- 
gardless of  their  value  to  society  and 
to  the  people  served  by  them.  Instead 
of  useful  benefits— benefits  which 
merely  keep  these  individuals  in  the 
ballgame  instead  of  having  them  fall 
through  the  cracks— these  people  are 
asked  to  settle  for  promises.  These 
promises  include  asking  these  citizens 
to  wait  until  some  indeterminate  time 
in  the  future  when  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic magic  will  take  effect. 

In  the  interim,  the  New  England 
winter  is  approaching;  the  budget  di- 
rector admits  the  program  is  seriously 
defective;  and,  these  Hartford  citizens 
are  asked  simply  to  wait. 

The  article  follows: 
Budget  Casualties:  In  Hartford,  the  Poor 

Already    Feel    Effects    Of    the    Reagan 

Budget:   Boy   Loses  Job.   and  a   Mother 

Waits  Longer  for  Home;  the  Worst  Is 

Yet  To  Come 

president  attacked,  praised 

(By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt  and  Burt 

Schorr) 

Hartford.  Conn.— Nationwide.  President 
Reagan's  budget  cuts  add  up  to  a  great  deal 
of  money— $1  billion  less  for  welfare.  $1.3 
billion  less  for  food  stamps,  S6  billion  less 
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for  job  training,  and  so  on.  They  also  add  up 
to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  for  countless  in- 
dividuals. 

In  and  around  this  capital  city,  budget 
cutting  in  Washington  means  that: 

15-year-old  Danny  Salb  has  lost  his  $3.37- 
an-hour  job  feeding  homeless  dogs  at  the 
pound. 

Cynthia  Huff  and  her  two  children,  living 
for  the  past  four  years  with  her  sister's 
family  in  a  cramped  cottage,  will  have  to 
wait  three  more  years,  at  least,  before  thay 
can  get  a  govemment-sut>sidized  apartment. 

College  junior  Holly  Koch  must  work  five 
hours  more  a  week  to  earn  the  extra  money 
needed  to  stay  in  school. 

59-year-old  Evangie  Bernal,  practically 
crippled  from  a  bone  disease  and  living  on  a 
low  income,  can't  get  free  legal  aid  to  try  to 
avoid  eviction  from  her  apartment. 

Former  welfare  recipients  Sixto  Moreles, 
Jessie  Arrington  and  Arsula  Little  face  un- 
employment again  because  the  furniture- 
manufacturing  company  where  they  work 
has  lost  its  federal  funds  and  will  close  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

easy  to  forget 

"Sometimes  it's  easy  to  forget  that  the 
budget-cut  casualties  are  people,  not  simply 
programs,"  says  Flora  Parisky,  an  urban- 
policy  consultant  here.  It  has  been  only 
seven  weeks  since  Mr.  Reagan's  fiscal-1982 
budget  ax  began  falling,  but  the  casualties 
already  are  piling  up  here. 

There  aren't  any  firm  estimates  of  how 
many  Hartford's  136,400  residents— 30%  of 
whom  get  some  kind  of  federal  assistance, 
including  Social  Security  benefits— are 
being  hurt  by  budget  reductions.  But  local 
and  state  officials  believe  they  number  in 
the  thousands.  Miss  Parisky  estimates,  for 
example,  that  more  than  10,000  youngsters 
under  age  18  have  been  affected  by  cuts  in 
child-assistance,  job-training  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

For  most  of  this  city's  middle-class  fami- 
lies, which  make  up  the  majority,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  federal  budget  reductions  aren't 
yet  easily  discernible.  Gone,  to  be  sure,  is 
the  12:01  a.m.  Amtrak  to  New  Haven,  forc- 
ing night  travelers  to  catch  the  8:41  p.m. 
train  or  wait  until  3:52  a.m.  Nine  other 
trains  also  stop  here  no  longer.  And  those 
who  pay  for  school  lunch  are  being  charged 
a  nickel  more  for  it  by  public  schools  as  offi- 
cials try  to  make  up  for  a  cut  in  federal 
funds.  But  the  main  budget  casualties  are 
the  poor. 

softening  the  blow 

Even  for  them,  local  and  state  authorities 
say,  the  full  effect  won't  be  felt  in  Greater 
Hartford  for  several  months.  Officials  have 
been  able  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  cut- 
backs—somewhat softening,  for  instance, 
the  blow  to  programs  for  expectant  low- 
income  mothers.  At  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Elementary  School.  principal  Harold 
Barrow  used  $131.20  from  his  school's  activi- 
ty fund  to  pay  for  lunches  of  youngsters 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  free-lunch 
list  or  required  to  pay  more  for  reduced- 
price  meal  tickets  under  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram. 

But  those  resources  are  drying  up  fast. 
"People  are  going  to  get  less  service,  and 
less  people  are  going  to  be  eligible  for  help," 
says  Stephen  Heintz,  a  state  planning  offi- 
cial. Echoing  him  is  Marlene  Berg,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  local  United  Way  organization, 
which  finances  65  Hartford-area  agencies. 
She  says:  "There's  going  to  be  a  cold,  cold 
time  for  social-service  agencies." 

For  many,  the  cold  times  are  already  here, 
and  many  of  those  who  have  been  hurt  are 
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bitter  and  upset  with  President  Reagan  for 
slashing  programs  that  aid  them. 

an  angry  mother 

"There  are  other  things  he  should  be 
doing  instead  of  cutting  able-bodied  people 
who  want  to  work,"  says  Cynthia  Huff.  The 
30-year-old  Mrs.  Huff,  a  welfare  mother 
until  she  took  a  job  as  a  school-bus  attend- 
ant, finds  her  food  stamp  allotment  has 
been  pared  by  $22  a  month  tuid  other  feder- 
al benefits  cut  by  $54  a  month  because  of 
new,  higher  federal-aid  standards. 

But  not  all  the  budget  victims  blame  the 
President.  Some  say  the  efforts  to  balance 
the  federal  budget  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  vitality. 

"It's  got  to  be  done.  If  Reagan  had  contin- 
ued to  go  along  the  same  old  path,  the  re- 
sults would  have  t>een  disastrous,"  says  J. 
James  Asbeck  the  President  of  Maverick 
Corp.,  a  furniture  producer  that  serves  pri- 
marily as  a  job-training  employer.  Since 
1975,  Maverick  has  found  other  jobs  in  the 
area  for  650  ex-convicts,  welfare  mothers 
and  workers  financed  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act,  or 
CETA.  A  $1.7  million  cutback  in  its  job- 
training  and  other  federal  funds  is  forcing 
Maverick  to  close  Nov.  30,  even  though  its 
sturdy  pine  bunk  beds  and  accessories  "are 
selling  like  hot  cakes,"  grossing  more  than 
$525,000  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year. 

Whether  cutbacks  are  necessary  is  beside 
the  point  to  those— such  as  Maverick's  Sixto 
Moreles,  Jessie  Arrington  and  Arsula 
Little— who  are  ultimately  hurt  by  them.  A 
$150,000  cutback  in  federal  housing  funds  in 
Hartford,  theoretically  justified  or  not, 
means  that  fewer  rent-subsidized  apart- 
ments will  t>e  built  here.  The  waiting  list  for 
such  apartments  already  exceeds  5,000. 

Ineffie  Sargent,  a  Hartford  caseworker, 
says  that  the  federal  cuts,  or  the  fear  of  re- 
ductions, have  increased  "stress  and  depres- 
sion" among  her  low-income  clients.  The 
number  of  mothers  asking  to  have  their 
children  placed  in  foster  homes  has  risen 
sharply,  she  says.  Turning  the  pages  of  her 
notebook,  she  counts  23  children  whom  she 
herself  placed  in  the  past  three  months.  A 
year  ago,  she  says,  her  placements  averaged 
only  one  a  month.  Reported  cases  of  child 
abuse  in  Connecticut,  which  dropped  to  a 
three  year  low  last  April,  have  climbed  in 
recent  months. 

The  federal  cutbacks,  says  Marlene  Berg 
of  United  Way,  have  trimmed  the  staffs  at 
many  social  agencies,  reducing  Hartford's 
ability  to  measure  "internal  domestic  vio- 
lence that  could  become  street  violence." 
For  example,  there  is  no  one  to  answer  the 
telephone  anymore  between  midnight  and 
8:30  a.m.  for  people  who  call  North  central 
Infoline,  the  special  state  and  United  Way 
emergency  number  serving  Hartford  and 
surrounding  communities.  Infoline's  callers 
have  numbered  31,000  a  year  and  the  late- 
night  callers  often  are  potential  suicides, 
runaway  teen-agers,  people  who  have  over- 
dosed on  drugs  and  those  needing  emergen- 
cy shelter.  "We  don't  know  how  they're  get- 
ting help,"  says  Cheryl  Berger,  Infoline's  as- 
sistant director. 

Many  Hartford  residents  no  longer  are 
getting  the  help  they  once  counted  on.  Here 
is  how  the  federal  budget  cuts  have  affected 
some  of  them. 

THE  jobless  teenager 

Danny  Salb  wants  to  be  a  veterinarian. 
That  may  be  more  fantasy  than  reality  for  a 
ninth-grade  youngster  from  a  welfare  home. 
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but  when  the  soft-spoken,  bantam-sized  boy 
says  it,  you  believe  him. 

Danny's  favorite  school  subjects  these 
days  are  algebra  and  earth  sciences,  and  he 
is  doing  well  in  them.  Last  fall,  in  the  eighth 
grade,  it  was  a  different  story.  "I  was  flunk- 
ing everything,"  Danny  remembers. 

One  person  who  worried  about  Danny's 
future  was  his  mother,  who  with  her  four 
children  lives  in  an  uninsulated  rented 
house  where  the  furnace  remains  off  this 
chilly  Connecticut  autumn  for  lack  of  oil 
money.  Danny's  poor  schoolwork,  she  be- 
lieves, reflected  his  "frustration  and  anger" 
at  t>eing  unable  to  earn  money  for  his 
family.  He  was  stymied  by  his  inability  to 
find  work  on  his  own. 

It  was  Uncle  Sam  who  offered  Darmy  his 
first  paying  job.  A  local  community-service 
agency,  with  a  $32,000  Labor  Department 
CETA  grant,  created  a  "work  experience" 
program  for  low-income  or  handicapped 
people  ages  14  to  21.  Danny  worked  two 
hours  a  day  after  school,  five  hours  a  day 
during  summer  vacation,  at  the  Town  of 
Vernon  dog  pound. 

John  Cagianello,  a  high-school  teacher 
hired  to  run  the  project,  noted  after  a  few 
weeks  that  "Danny  felt  better  atxiut  him- 
self." It  spilled  over  to  his  schoolwork.  He 
saved  $320  from  his  earnings,  giving  money 
to  his  mother  for  groceries  and  using  the 
rest  to  buy  clothes  for  himself. 

Danny  knew  from  watching  television 
news  and  talking  with  his  mother  that 
President  Reagan  intended  to  cut  the  feder- 
al budget.  But  he  didn't  connect  that  with 
his  own  life  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Mr. 
Cagianello  confirmed  school  rumors  that 
the  CETA  jobs  had  been  axed.  "I  was  pretty 
upset,"  Danny  recalls.  His  mother  says  he 
had  counted  on  the  income  to  buy  the  shoes 
he  needs  for  this  winter. 

THE  businessman 

Teofilio  Babun  Jr.  seems  just  the  sort  of 
voter  President  Reagan  expected  to  please 
when  he  pushed  his  budget  cutbacks 
through  Congress.  And  the  Cuban-bom 
electrical  engineer,  at  33  well  up  the  Ameri- 
can business  ladder,  indeed  thinks  that  the 
cuts  were  a  swell  idea— except  for  their 
effect  on  his  life.  That,  he  says,  "was  some- 
thing I  needed  like  a  hole  in  the  head." 

When  Mr.  Reagan  took  office  last  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Babun  was  pulling  down  over 
$40,000  a  year  as  a  marketing  manager  for 
Crouse-Hinds  Co.'s  Arrow  Hart  division 
here,  which  makes  electrical  switches.  But 
he  had  bigger  plans.  Together  with  two 
partners,  he  was  negotiating  to  buy  a  small 
electrical  relay  plant  owned  by  a  local  unit 
of  Western  Pacific  Industries  Inc. 

All  he  needed  was  a  90  percent  guarantee 
from  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration for  an  $850,000  loan  that  a  Hartford 
bank  had  agreed  to  make  to  finance  the 
purchase.  The  federal  agency  appeared  in- 
terested. It  sent  Mr.  Babun  the  first  draft  of 
a  proposed  loan-guarantee  pact  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  oral  assurances  of  the  appli- 
cation's ultimate  success.  In  February,  with 
the  closing  only  weeks  off,  Mr.  Babun  gave 
notice  at  Arrow  Hart. 

Then  came  the  bad  news:  Under  White 
House  orders,  the  EDA  had  frozen  its  busi- 
ness-aid programs,  including  loan  guaran- 
tees. After  unsuccessful  appeals  to  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Babun's  only  chance  to  save  the 
deal  was  to  line  up  his  own  financing,  which 
he  did— but  at  a  price. 

Instead  of  a  single  bank,  he  had  four  sepa- 
rate lenders  to  deal  with  and  a  variable  in- 
terest rate  that  has  ranged  above  22  per- 
cent. (An  interest  rate  on  the  single-bank 
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loan  hadn't  been  set  but  undoubtedly,  with 
the  federal  guarantee,  would  have  been  far 
lower.)  Things  are  working  out  okay,  for 
now.  with  sales  running  about  250  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  But  the  four  sep- 
arate loans,  which  require  quarterly  reports 
to  each  lender,  "are  expensive  and  confus- 
ing," say  Mr.  Babun.  Looking  ahead,  he  sees 
complex  negotiations  with  the  lenders  over 
additional  financing.  Looking  back,  he  won- 
ders, "Can  you  trust  your  own  govern- 
ment?" 

THE  TENANT 

Evangie  Bernal.  the  disabled  former  prac- 
tical nurse,  has  been  told  she  must  vacate 
her  two-bedroom  $180-a-month  apartment 
by  Dec.  1.  A  new  owner  has  purchased  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Bernal  lives  and  wants 
to  raise  the  rent  to  $350  a  month,  which 
Mrs.  Bernal  is  unable  to  pay.  The  owner 
says  that  her  own  $891  monthly  mortgage 
and  tax  payment  on  the  house  requires  the 
higher  rental  income. 

Mrs.  Bemal  asked  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  for  help,  but  a  30  percent  reduction 
in  the  agency's  $600,000-a-year  federal 
funds  forced  it  to  stop  handling  tenant-evic- 
tion cases,  effective  Oct.  15.  Mrs.  Bemal  ap- 
plied after  the  cutoff  date.  She  has  submit- 
ted her  case  to  Hartford's  Fair  Rent  Com- 
mission, but  the  eviction  threat  remains.  A 
neighborhood  Legal  Ser\'ices  attorney 
doubts  that  Mrs.  Bemal,  who  is  somewhat 
confused  by  her  rent  problem,  would  be  able 
to  represent  herself  effectively  in  court. 
Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Bemal  has  stopped  going 
out  of  her  apartment  for  fear  that  her  land- 
lord, who  lives  upstairs,  "might  lock  me 
out." 

THE  WELFARE  MOTHER 

Bemice  Roberts  says  that  these  days  "all 
I  do  is  cry."  Seated  at  her  dining-room  table, 
the  37-year-old  mother  of  eight  sons  fingers 
the  letter  she  received  recently  from  the 
state  welfare  agency.  "You  have  been  in- 
formed." the  letter  t)egins.  that  her  public- 
assistance  check  this  month  will  be  slashed 
to  $291.12  from  $499.63  because  her  outside 
earnings  have  risen  somewhat,  thus  reduc- 
ing her  federal  benefits,  and  because  federal 
eligibility  standards  have  been  raised  to  cut 
welfare  costs. 

Since  April,  Mrs.  Roberts  has  worked  as  a 
home  health  aide,  helping  an  invalid  four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  For  that, 
she  earns  about  $300  a  month.  Her  welfare 
check  and  her  salary  barely  cover  her  $220- 
a-month  rent  and  heat  bill,  her  grocery  bill 
and  the  cost  of  her  other  essentials.  "I  have 
$14  in  the  bank, "  she  says.  The  reduced  wel- 
fare benefits,  she  says,  will  mean  "there 
might  not  be  any  Christmas."  She  pauses, 
then  adds:  "There  might  not  be  a  Thanks- 
giving, either." 

THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

"Thank  God  my  parents  got  divorced, "  ex- 
claims Holly  Koch,  a  junior  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford.  Miss  Koch,  a  business  major, 
thinks  that  if  her  fathers  income  had  been 
considered  in  weighing  her  financial-aid  re- 
quest, she  wouldn't  have  gotten  the  assist- 
ance she  needs. 

Because  of  federal  cuts.  Miss  Koch's 
annual  basic-aid  grant  has  declined  $50.  to 
$996.  and  her  work-study  grant  has  been 
chopped  in  half,  to  $500  from  $1,000,  even 
though  her  university  costs  have  increased 
by  $1,530  this  year.  As  a  result,  she  works  15 
hours  a  week  in  the  university's  financial- 
aid  office  this  year  instead  of  the  10  hours 
or  so  she  averaged  last  year.  ""That  increase 
doesnt  sound  like  much."  she  says,    "but  it 
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is  when  you're  carrying  a  full  load  of  cours- 
es." 

Of  the  federal  .budget  cuts.  Miss  Koch 
says  President  Reagan  "has  good  intentions. 
I  don"t  know  what  else  he  could  have  done."" 
She  adds,  "■We"re  all  willing -to  scrimp  a 
little  around  here,  but  if  there"s  any  more, 
forget  it."'  If  she  could  plan  her  college 
career  over  again,  she  says,  "rd  go  two 
years  to  community  college""  because  it"s 
cheaper.* 


RINALDO  AMENDMENT  IM- 

PROVES    RIGHTS     OF     BOARD- 
ING HOME  RESIDENTS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday^  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  for 
his  excellent  amendment  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  has  the  effect  of 
extending  to  boarding  home  residents 
protections  in  Federal  law  which  were 
previously  available  only  to  nursing 
home  residents. 

Boarding  homes  are  the  newest  class 
of  institutional  occupancy.  They  were 
created  in  effect  by  enactment  of  the 
supplementary  security  income  pro- 
gram in  1972.  Even  though  the  Feder- 
al SSI  provides  the  lion's  share  of  the 
funds  received  by  these  facilities  there 
are  no  Federal  minimum  standards 
which  are  applicable  to  them.  The 
problem  has  become  severe  as  every 
State  in  the  Union  launched  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  to  empty  their 
State  mental  and  other  institutions 
and  place  residents  in  facilities  which 
offered  only  board  and  room  with  SSI 
paying  the  bill. 

Our  committee  has  held  numerous 
hearings  on  this  topic.  Our  early  hear- 
ings in  1975  and  1976  indicated  signifi- 
cant poor  care  and  abuse.  Other  hear- 
ings traced  the  movement  of  mental 
patients  and  the  retarded  into  board- 
ing homes  where  they  often  did  not 
receive  the  care,  services,  and  therapy 
that  they  needed. 

In  1978  we  held  hearings  which  ex- 
posed other  examples  of  physical 
abuse  and  neglect.  A  year  later  we 
began  to  investigate  a  series  of  board- 
ing home  fires.  Some  130  people  have 
lost  their  lives  in  such  fires  in  1979-81. 
In  1981  we  began  to  focus  on  the  fi- 
nancial abuse  which  takes  place  in 
some  boarding  homes.  The  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  helped  us  docu- 
ment that  there  is  widespread  fraud 
and  theft  of  patients'  funds  in  many 
boarding  homes  because  of  a  general 
lack  of  accountability. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  our 
committee  is  currently  considering  leg- 
islative initiatives.  Some  time  ago,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  board- 
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ing  homes  to  meet  certain  Federal 
minimum  standards  particularly  relat- 
ing to  fire  safety.  We  are  also  working 
on  a  proposal  to  require  boarding 
home  residents  to  file  CPA  audited 
cost  statements  with  the  Government 
in  order  to  account  for  their  use  of 
Federal  dollars.  While  this  legislation 
waits  for  consideration  in  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Rinaldo 
has  found  something  that  we  can  do 
which  will  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
residents  in  boarding  homes.  His 
amendment  would  extend  the  protec- 
tions of  the  federally  financed  nursing 
home  ombudsman  program  to  board- 
ing homes. 

I  cannot  say  enough  about  the  im- 
portance of  Mr.  RiNALDo's  amend- 
ment. Even  though  the  genesis  of 
boarding  homes  is  recent,  there  are  al- 
ready four  times  as  many  boarding 
homes  as  there  are  nursing  homes  and 
there  are  more  people  in  boarding 
homes  than  in  nursing  homes.  I  would 
also  emphasize  that  the  States  are 
moving  the  mentally  retarded  and 
children  with  developmental  diseases 
and  the  handicapped  into  boarding 
homes  at  a  rapid  rate  so  that  the  pro- 
tections offered  in  Mr.  Rinaldo's 
amendment  have  application  well 
beyond  the  elderly. 

I  anticipated  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  care  offered  in 
boarding  homes  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Rinaldo  amendment.  What  this 
means  is  that  for  the  first  time  a  fed- 
erally funded  advocate  will  be  on 
guard  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. This  cannot  but  have  a 
salutary  effect. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Rinaldo  and 
would  like  to  make  it  known  that  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  Rinaldo  is  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  our  committee.* 


VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOEL  DECKARD 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  DECKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Sunday,  November  29,  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity will  commemorate  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory. 
On  that  date  175  years  ago,  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  the  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory, meeting  in  the  territorial  cap- 
itol  in  Vincennes,  granted  a  charter  to 
a  small  frontier  school  founded  5  years 
earlier  by  William  Henry  Harrison, 
the  first  Governor  of  the  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory and  the  ninth  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  school,  known 
from  its  founding  in  1801  as  the  Jef- 
ferson Academy  and  from  its  charter- 
ing 5  years  later  as  Vincennes  Univer- 
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sity,  would  survive  to  become  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  one  of  the  first 
west  of  the  Appalachians. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Vin- 
cennes University  had  emerged  as  the 
first  junior  college  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  since  earned  a  high  rep- 
utation for  its  imaginative  and  innova- 
tive approach  to  its  educational  mis- 
sion, for  the  energy  and  efficiency  of 
its  administration,  and  for  the  quality 
of  its  programs.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  college,  from  its  first 
president  of  the  board.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  through  the  long  and  pro- 
gressive presidency  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Beckes,  to  today's  president.  Dr.  Philip 
Summers.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  labor  of 
dedicated  and  loyal  faculty  and  staff 
and  to  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Knox  County.  It  reflects,  finally,  the 
energies  and  talents  of  Vincennes  Uni- 
versity's student  body,  whose  success 
is  the  truest  measure  of  the  college.* 


PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAX  FOR 
GUAM  LANDS 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
seeks  to  correct  a  situation  whereby 
the  U.S.  Government  has  locked  up  a 
third  of  Guam  from  commercial  devel- 
opment and,  in  the  process,  denied  the 
local  Government  valuable  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  measure  I  introduce  today  will 
correct  this  condition  by  providing  for 
an  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  which  can  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  taxes  that  normally 
would  be  cained  from  such  property. 

I  have  given  this  problem  great  at- 
tention. We,  on  Guam,  are  proud  to 
have  major  U.S.  military  facilities  on 
our  island  and  we  want  them  to  feel 
free  to  use  the  land  presently  under 
Federal  control  for  this  Nation's  de- 
fense. It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
Guam  is  a  small  island.  We  have  a 
total  area  of  less  than  212  square 
miles.  The  United  States  owns  31.5 
percent,  or  roughly  42,750  acres  of 
land,  on  Guam.  Much  of  Guam's  most 
useful  land  is  in  Federal  hands,  as  is 
our  only  major  source  of  fresh  water, 
our  harbor,  and  most  of  our  flat  arable 
lands.  Our  inability  to  utilize  these 
areas  for  commercial  development  has 
badly  hindered  the  island's  economic 
development.  We  are  further  con- 
strained by  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions, some  of  which  arise  from  the 
presence  of  military  bases  on  the 
island,  which  also  hamper  our  ability 
to  generate  local  taxes. 

My  bill  offers  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem by  calling  for  payment  of  $3.5  mil- 
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lion  next  year  and  thereafter  to 
Guam.  This  money  is  essentially  going 
to  offset  the  lack  of  tax  revenue  from 
the  sizable  Federal  presence  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  United  States 
provides  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
over  $300  million  each  year. 

Several  years  ago.  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  legislation  which  provided 
States  and  the  territories  with  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes  for  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands  within  their  boundries. 
Guam  received  only  $230  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  hardly  an  amount  sufficient 
to  offset  the  loss  of  revenues  from  fed- 
erally owned  tax-exempt  property. 

While  we  welcome  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  our  neighbor,  we  want 
Washington  to  recognize  that  good 
neighbors  do  their  fair  share  of  main- 
taining roads,  schools,  and  other  facili- 
ties. This  is  not  currently  the  case.  It 
is  unfair  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  tie  up  thousands  of  acres  of  valua- 
ble lands  and  not  expect  to  compen- 
sate the  local  government  in  any  way. 
This  measure  is  an  important  step  in 
this  direction  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  fair  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Thank  you.* 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 
ARE  THREATENED  BY  ABUSES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  increasing  evidences  of  abuse  of 
first  amendment  rights.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears that  many  misrepresentations 
projected  by  the  media  are  known  to 
be  false  and  misleading. 

A  straightforward  and  courageous 
statement  of  the  dilemma  the  media 
seems  to  have  created  for  itself  is  set 
forth  in  a  commentary  by  Mike 
McClory  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Hill  Rag.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  attach  Mike 
McClory's  article  "And  Now  the 
Noose."  I  believe  his  hard-hitting  and 
eloquent  words  should  arouse  the 
media  to  a  greater  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity at  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  first 
amendment  rights  by  reason  of  delib- 
erate and  egregious  abuse. 

And  Now  the  Noose 
(By  Mike  McClory) 

Political  commentator  Jack  Anderson, 
contrary  to  what  some  people  say,  is  not  the 
biggest  liar  in  America.  But  you  might  have 
a  hard  time  explaining  that  to  Senators  Ted 
Stevens  (R-Alaska)  and  Mark  Hatfield  (R- 
Oregon). 

On  ABC's  "Good  Morning.  America"  the 
other  day,  Anderson  accused  Senators  Ste- 
vens and  Hatfield  of  "conspiring"  against 
President  Reagan.  'Conspiring"  means 
"planning  secretly  with  other  to  do  some- 
thing unlawful  or  wrong"— like  committing 
a  crime.  Historically,  the  most  famous  con- 
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spirators  were  Senators  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
Thus  the  term  •conspiring"  has  particularly 
ugly  connotations. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  both  Stevens 
and  Hatfield,  along  with  many  other  sena- 
tors who  question  some  of  President  Rea- 
gan's defense-spending  plans,  are  communi- 
cating quietly  and  reasonably  with  one  an- 
other rather  than  spouting  irresponsible 
rhetoric  on  network  television. 

Words  can  be  weapons,  and  the  word 
"conspiring"  jumped  out  of  Anderson's 
mouth  as  quick  as  a  slug  from  a  Saturday 
night  special.  According  to  Dwight  Dyer. 
Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  "The  senators 
agree  on  some  points,  disagree  on  others. 
Anderson  s  report  is  100  percent  false. " 

All  lies  are  made  of  words,  and  the  way 
that  words  are  manipulated  can  lead  people 
to  believe  all  kinds  of  nonsense. 

One  popular  nonsense  word  is  "radical." 
The  Washington  Post  printed  a  story  a 
while  ago  saying  that  Cuba  was  trying  to 
sway  certain  countries  in  a  more  "radical" 
direction,  meaning  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  next  day,  the  Post  and  all  three  net- 
works reported  that  Polish  union  leader 
Lech  Walesa  was  elected  president  of  Soli- 
darity over  three  candidates  who  were  more 
"radical,"  meaning  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Clearly,  "radical"  cannot  carry  both 
meanings. 

Distorting  the  meaning  of  "radical."  and 
its  cousins  "left-wing"  and  "revolutionary." 
has  been  common  practice  within  the  Amer- 
ican media  establishment  for  a  long  time. 
The  predictable  result  is  that  most  of  the 
American  public  is  utterly  confused  about 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  world. 

"Radical"  is  generally  associated  with 
communism,  which  in  its  idealized  form  is 
supposed  to  place  the  means  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  the  proletariat— the  working 
people.  Thus,  "radical,"  "left-wing,"  and 
"revolutionary"  societies  should  be  those  in 
which  people  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
oppose,  and  collectively  replace,  an  unpopu- 
lar government.  Unfortunately,  precisely 
the  opposite  is  true. 

In  the  Communist  countries— most  obvi- 
ously the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba— people 
become  property.  The  communist  govern- 
ments operate  more  like  fascist  dictator- 
ships or  absolute  monarchies  than  the  per- 
fect societies  Karl  Marx  envisioned.  They 
are.  in  fact,  no  more  than  self-perpetuating, 
tyrannical  bureaucracies— that  is,  "right- 
wing." 

In  many  circles  "radical "  and  "left-wing" 
have  become  terms  of  intellectual  approval. 
Those  persons  who  want  to  appear  enlight- 
ened, and  who  feel  that  "liberal"  has  come 
to  mean  simply  following  the  political  line 
of  the  APL-CIO,  will  describe  their  politics 
as  being  "somewhat  radical"  or  "leaning  to 
the  left."  What  they  actually  mean  is  that 
their  views  are  "advanced,"  and  "good." 

Good  guys  "lean  to  the  left "  and  feel  sym- 
pathy for  radical  causes.  Terrorists 
throughout  the  world  figured  out  this  "good 
guy"  syndrome  a  long  time  ago.  Wanton 
murder  in  the  name  of  "radical  opposition 
to  oppression"  is  translated  into  legitimate 
political  activity,  and  psychopathic  crimi- 
nals become  idealistic  political  revolution- 
aries. 

The  good  guys  actively  supported  or  went 
along  with  the  "radicals"  who  overthrew 
the  shah  of  Iran  and  formed  a  "revolution- 
ary" government.  Even  now.  when  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  Khomeini's  cruel,  ayatollah-con- 
trolled  government  is  trying  to  force  upon 
that  nation  a  hopelessly  reactionary  medie- 
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valism.  news  reports  constantly  refer  to 
Iran's  "revolutionary  this"  and  "revolution- 
ary that." 

Distorting  the  meaning  of  words  is  a 
subtle  form  of  disinformation— the  art.  long 
practiced  by  Soviet  propagandists,  of  por- 
traying the  opposite  of  what  is  true.  But 
propaganda  is  only  one  reason  for  reporting 
disinformation.  It  may  also  be  done  for 
profit.  The  Washington  Post,  for  instance, 
recently— and  reluctantly— apologized  for 
publishing  disinformation  about  former 
President  Carter's  bugging  activities. 

Jack  Anderson's  "conspiring"  remark  is 
clearly  disinformation  of  a  very  low  order. 
Now.  what  do  you  think  the  chances  are 
that  either  Ted  Stevens  or  Mark  Hatfield 
will  hear  words  of  apology  from  ABC?« 


VIEWS  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
my  views  about  defense  spending,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  MX  missile 
system  and  the  B-IB  bomber.  While  I 
believe  we  must  support  a  strong  de- 
fense and  maintain  nuclear  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  concerned 
about  excessive  increases  in  defense 
programs  when  important  social  pro- 
grams are  being  cut. 

Granted,  we  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared for  either  a  conventional  or  nu- 
clear war.  However,  rather  than 
hoping  an  increase  in  spending  will 
help  solve  the  problem,  we  should  en- 
courage wise  decisionmaking  and  pro- 
curement policies.  Our  forces  are  in 
need  of  spare  parts  and  a  generally  up- 
graded conventional  weapons  system. 
Yet.  I  often  feel  the  Pentagon  puts  too 
much  emphasis  on  very  complex  and 
costly  weapons.  That  is  why  I  voted 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  which 
sought  to  reduce  funding  for  military 
procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment (R.  &  D.)  by  2  percent,  while 
maintaining  funding  levels  for  spare 
and  repair  parts  and  ammunition. 

Two  items  in  the  appropriations  bill 
are  of  particular  concern  to  me; 
namely,  the  MX  missile  system  and 
the  B-IB  bomber: 

MX  missile:  In  the  past  few  years.  I 
have  had  serious  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  basing  MX  missiles  in  a 
multiple  protective  structures  (MPS) 
system  that  could  become  obsolete  if 
the  Soviets  add  enough  missile  war- 
heads to  destroy  all  shelters.  So.  I 
have  consistently  supported  efforts  to 
require  a  study  of  alternative  basing 
modes  rather  than  placing  all  research 
and  development  (R.  &  D.)  money  into 
one.  The  President  is  proposing  a  tem- 
porary plan  to  superharden  100  Titan 
silos  to  house  MX  missiles,  while  stud- 
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ies  of  basing  modes  are  conducted.  I 
agr«e  with  this  approach  and  there- 
fore voted  against  the  amendment  to 
delete  $1,913,200,000  for  MX  R.  &  D. 

B-IB  bomber:  The  B-IB  bomber  is 
costly  and  may  not  give  us  enough  ad- 
vantage over  the  B-52  to  warrant  the 
cost.  I  understand  that  a  CIA  analyst 
indicated  during  hearings  that  the  B- 
52  could  penetrate  Soviet  air  space 
until  1991  and.  at  another  time.  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger  stated 
that  flying  a  B-IB  into  the  Soviet 
Union  as  early  as  1990  would  be  suici- 
dal. When  I  consider  the  fact  that  the 
first  12  B-lB's  will  not  be  ready  until 
1986  at  the  earliest  and  that  the 
"Stealth"  advanced  technology 
bomber  could  be  ready  by  1989, 1  ques- 
tion the  need  for  producing  100  bomb- 
ers that  may  eventually  be  used  only 
to  carry  cruise  missiles  and  conven- 
tional weapons,  a  mission  that  could 
be  carried  out  by  the  B-52's. 

The  B-lB's  are  expensive.  In  July, 
the  Air  Force  estimated  a  cost  of 
around  $20  billion  for  the  program, 
but  I  understand  inflation  could  bring 
the  figure  close  to  $30  billion.  That  is 
$300  million  for  each  plane— almost 
enough  to  fully  fund  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  The  House  recently 
cut  the  budget  for  Legal  Services  from 
$341  million  to  $241  million.  At  a  time 
when  social  programs  are  being  cut 
dramatically,  I  do  not  feel  a  bomber 
that  may  only  be  used  at  its  optimum 
for  a  short  time  should  be  built.  So,  I 
supported  the  amendment  to  delete 
$1.8  billion  for  B-IB  procurement 
while  maintaining  $292  million  for  R. 
&D.« 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  HELSINKI  GROUP 


HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  anniversary  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
is  passing  by  with  the  hopes  of  the 
group's  leaders  unrealized.  While  the 
express  purpose  of  this  admirable 
family  has  been  undermined  by  the 
enemies  of  human  rights,  the  group 
and  its  message  are  certainly  not  pass- 
ing unnoticed. 

In  the  free  world,  the  heroic  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Ukrainian  group 
are  an  example  we  must  remember. 
Our  efforts  must  reflect  their  dedica- 
tion. We  must  not  condone  the  injus- 
tices of  Soviet  human  rights  violations 
through  the  silence  of  Congress,  the 
collective  voice  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  the  Soviet  oppression  of 
Ukrainians.  Soviet  Jews,  Lithuaniajis. 
Afgans.  and  others  is  shocking,  al- 
though the  Soviet's  actions,  however 
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perverse,  are  not  particularly  surpris- 
ing. Constant  oppression  is  a  fact  of 
life  for  dissidents  and  their  families. 

Even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  efforts 
and  ideas  of  the  Ukrainian  group  are 
commanding  attention.  This  fact  is  ap- 
parent in  the  continuous  and  diversi- 
fied attempts  to  subvert  the  group's 
motives.  The  Soviet  leaders  must  be 
confounded  at  the  resilience  of  those 
under  their  heavy  hand.  To  those  of 
us  whose  ancestors  and  immediate 
families  fought  for  natural  rights, 
though,  the  spirit's  strength  is  indomi- 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  speak  for  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  even 
more  honored  to  actively  aid  in  the 
fight  being  waged  by  the  members  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine.* 


HUD  MISMANAGEMENT  IN  THE 
ATLANTA  AREA 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  vast  amount  of  waste  in 
many  Federal  projects.  In  one  area  in 
particular,  my  collegue,  Elliott  Levi- 
TAS,  has  been  trying  to  end  poor  con- 
struction practices  in  HUD  projects  in 
the  Atlanta  area. 

Several  years  ago,  he  made  a  major 
effort  to  end  this  shoddy  work  in  a 
project  in  Rockdale  County.  This  work 
was  so  poorly  done  that  although  it 
cost  over  $5  million  by  the  time  it  was 
completed  in  1972,  it  had  to  be  torn 
down  in  1976  because  it  was  unsafe. 

After  a  congressional  investigation 
and  a  report  by  the  HUD  Inspector 
General,  the  Department  agreed  that 
it  has  been  wrong,  and  promised  to 
correct  the  policies.  Now,  I  understand 
that  a  new  report  has  been  issued  that 
shows  few  if  any  improvements,  even 
though  over  3  years  have  passed. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
on  his  continued  efforts  to  eliminate 
Federal  waste  in  Government,  and  to 
join  his  call  for  a  complete  investiga- 
tion and  the  correction  of  these 
abuses. 

The  following  article  from  the  At- 
lanta Journal  of  November  5  details 
some  of  this  controversy,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Nov.  5,  1981] 

Levitas'  Battle  With  HUD 

(By  Durwood  McAlister) 

Fourth  district  Congressman  Elliott  Levi- 
tas is  no  babe  in  the  woods  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  government  agencies:  he  knows 
as  well  as  anyone  their  capacity  to  resist 
change. 

But  even  Levitas  is  astounded  by  the 
mule-headed  refusal  of  the  Department  of 
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Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  do 
something  about  its  gross  mismanagement 
of  public  housing  construction. 

Levitas  thought  he  had  brought  HUD  to 
heel  three  years  ago. 

Armed  with  a  "spectacular  example  of 
mismanagement"  of  a  multifamily  housing 
project,  he  had  requested  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's investigation  which  resulted  in  a  full 
hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Community  Development. 

That  hearing  detailed  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable story  of  the  Rockdale  apartment 
project  in  Rockdale  County.  Almost  $5  mil- 
lion of  taxpayer  dollars  went  down  the 
drain  because  of  HUD's  failure  to  perform. 

The  project,  completed  and  occupied  in 
1972,  lasted  only  four  years.  It  was  totally 
demolished  in  1976,  under  HUD's  order,  be- 
cause it  was  no  longer  safe  for  occupancy. 

Investigators  told  the  subcommittee  that 
they  found  faulty  work  by  construction  con- 
tractors, inadequate  performance  by  the  su- 
pervisory architect  and  improper  approval 
of  construction  change  orders. 

All  of  those  deficiencies  could  have  been 
corrected  if  HUD  inspectors  and  their  su- 
pervisors had  done  their  job;  but  the  investi- 
gators reported  that  the  inspectors  failed  to 
perform. 

Stung  by  the  Rockdale  case,  and  by  the 
Inspector  General's  report  indicating  that 
the  project  was  not  an  isolated  case  but  was 
indicative  of  a  nationwide  problem,  HUD  ac- 
knowledged its  failure  and  promised  to  cor- 
rect the  situation. 

That  was  more  than  three  years  ago.  Now. 
there  is  a  new  report  from  the  Inspector 
Generals  office  and  a  disillusioned  Elliott 
Levitas  is  hopping  mad. 

"We  find  to  our  disgust. "  he  said,  "that 
the  new  report  yet  again  reveals  serious  mis- 
management of  funds  in  the  construction 
and  administration  of  housing  projects. " 

He  added.  "What  makes  this  situation  so 
outrageous  is  the  fact  that  HtiD  has  had 
more  than  three  years  to  correct  these  prob- 
lems in  oversight  and  management,  yet  has 
apparently  done  little  or  nothing  to  solve 
them.  The  problems  were  those  identified 
three  years  ago.  which  HUD  acknowledged 
and  promised  to  correct,  and,  yet,  the  same 
abuse  is  still  going  on." 

Levitas  has  called  for  new  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  to  air  charges  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  that  16  housing  projects  In  the 
Atlanta  area  have  been  plagued  with  more 
than  600  construction  deficiencies. 

More  than  100  of  those  are  considered  se- 
rious enough  to  "adversely  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  residents,"  according  to 
Levitas. 

It  is  apparent  by  now  that  in  trying  to 
move  HUD  to  change  its  ways  Levitas  is 
mud-wrestling  with  a  hippopotamus  in  a 
gumbo  swamp,  but  he  is  determined  to  stick 
with  it. 
He  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get. 
Those  who  are  profiteering  at  taxpayer 
expense  and  foisting  their  shoddy  failures 
off  on  the  poor  ought  to  be  punished. 

And  the  HUD  inspectors  who,  through 
carelessness  or  criminal  neglect,  have  al- 
lowed abuses  to  occur  should  be  fired  and 
prosecuted  for  their  dereliction  of  duty.* 
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LEGISLATIVE  NEEDS  AND  USES 
OF  TOXICOLOGICAL  INFORMA- 
TION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology  has  a  great  interest  in 
the  use  of  modem  information  tech- 
nology in  health  and  environmental 
monitoring.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  recent 
paper,  "Legislative  Needs  and  Uses  of 
Toxicological  Information,"  which  is 
very  informative  on  this  matter.  This 
paper  was  presented  on  September  17 
at  a  National  Library  of  Medicine 
Symposium  on  Information  Transfer 
in  Toxicology  by  Gilbert  Gude.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Mr.  Gude's  paper  not  only  re- 
inforces the  need  for  the  best  avail- 
able information  in  the  field  of  toxi- 
cology as  well  as  other  fields,  but  also 
the  key  role  which  professional  re- 
searchers and  information  specialists 
play  in  making  subject  material  most 
usable  to  all  of  us  who  work  in  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

There  are  vast  resources  of  technical 
and  research  information  available  in 
every  field,  but  its  existence  does  not 
guarantee  it  will  be  used  to  best  ad- 
vantage, if  properly  used  at  all.  Con- 
gress must  have  expert  help  in  ex- 
tracting what  is  significant  and  perti- 
nent in  every  area. 

Legislative  Needs  and  Uses  op 
Toxicological  Information 
(By  Gilbert  Gude) 
The  Congressional  Research  Service,  one 
of  four  congressional  support  agencies, 
works  exclusively  for  Congress— for  all  the 
Members  and  all  the  committees;  and  CRS 
work— information,  reference  and  re- 
search—covers all  subject  areas  of  congres- 
sional interest.  The  inquiries  from  Members 
and  staff— by  phone,  letter  or  in  person- 
exceed  310,000  a  year  and  the  number  of  re- 
quests has  increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
8.9%  each  year  over  the  past  decade.  As  in 
so  many  areas  of  domestic  and  international 
concern.  Congress  also  has  a  substantial  and 
growing  interest  in  toxicological  informa- 
tion and  research. 

Responses  to  congressional  inquiries  in 
this  subject  area  are  handled  primarily  by 
four  units:  the  Reference  Division,  the  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources  Policy  Divi- 
sion; and  the  American  Law  Division.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Library  Services  Division  receives 
some  congressional  inquiries  for  biblio- 
graphic information,  but  largely  provides 
bibliographic  support  to  all  research  and 
reference  divisions  and  congressional  offices 
through  on-going  programs. 

Requests  from  the  Hill  for  information  on 
specific  toxic  materials  or  situations  involv- 
ing toxic  materials  can  be  handled  by  a  ref- 
erence librarian  in  one  of  four  Reference 
Centers,  by  a  telephone  discussion  with  an 
analyst  or  by  a  several  page  memo  prepared 
in  one  of  the  three  indicated  research  divi- 
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sions;  more  complex  requests  requiring  pro- 
fessional analysis  and  some  hours,  days  or 
even  weeks  of  research  time  would  be  as- 
signed to  a  research  division. 

The  CRS  Reference  Division  handles  the 
majority  of  inquiries  and  in  most  instances 
responds  to  the  Member  or  committee  office 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  A  typical  re- 
quest recently  received  from  a  Senator's 
office  and  assigned  to  the  Reference  Divi- 
sion asked  for  "the  official  report  of  the 
studies  made  on  polycarbonate  resin."  The 
question  involved  one  of  the  Senator's  con- 
stituents who  was  concerned  that  chemicals 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  containers  were 
migrating  into  the  beverage.  A  reference  li- 
brarian on  the  Science  and  Environment 
Team  searched  several  data  bases,  including 
Chemical  Abstracts.  Scisearch.  Enviroline. 
and  Chemname:  these  searches  were  fruit- 
less, so  the  staffer  consulted  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  FDA  staff  indicated 
that  the  problem  had  been  treated  in  a  Fed- 
eral Register  report  on  chemical  migration 
contaminating  beverages  in  acrylonitrile 
plastic  bottles. 

CRS  endeavors  to  respond  to  a  repetitive 
number  of  similar  questions  with  two  types 
of  publications— the  Issue  Brief  and  the 
CRS  Report— and  by  means  of  the  data  base 
retrieval  system.  SCORPIO.  Currently,  the 
Service  has  eleven  out  of  approximately  350 
Issue  Briefs  which  deal  with  particular  toxic 
substances  or  toxic  substance  pollution 
problems. 

A  typical  Issue  Brief.  "Agent  Orange:  Vet- 
erans' Complaints  Concerning  Exposure  to 
Herbicides  in  South  Vietnam."  was  first  en- 
tered into  the  Issue  Brief  System  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1979;  in  addition  to  hard  copy  dis- 
tribution, the  pages  of  Agent  Orange,  like 
all  Issue  Briefs,  can  be  scanned  individually 
through  the  SCORPIO  video  consoles 
which  are  part  of  the  equipment  in  more 
than  half  of  the  Memt>er  and  committee  of- 
fices. Issue  Briefs  are  updated  daily,  if  nec- 
essary, to  reflect  developments,  new  data, 
recent  congressional  activity  and  any  other 
factors  of  importance.  Agent  Orange  has 
been  updated  altogether  sixteen  times— the 
most  recent  updating  was  August  3rd  of  this 
year. 

The  Brief  provides  a  detailed  definition  of 
the  Agent  Orange  issue  and  the  basis  for 
congressional  interest.  Following  the  Issue 
Definition,  a  Background  and  Policy  Analy- 
sis provides  a  history  of  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  Agent  Orange  and  its  toxic  con- 
taminant, dioxin  (TCDD).  The  history 
begins  with  the  summer  of  1969  when  the 
first  reports  of  human  birth  defects  alleged- 
ly attributed  to  Agent  Orange  exposure  ap- 
peared in  Vietnamese  newspapers.  It  contin- 
ues with  the  growing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  TCDD,  and  provides 
toxicity  data  on  the  substance  for  both  ani- 
mals and  humans.  The  analysis  also  in- 
cludes in  tabular  form,  by  site  or  location, 
data  on  workers  who  have  been  exposed  to 
phenoxyacetic  acids  and  their  contami- 
nants. The  Background  and  Policy  Analysis 
continues  with  the  history  of  Agent  Orange 
use  in  Vietnam  with  details  as  to  the 
amounts  of  TCDD  possibly  released  as  a 
contaminant  in  various  missions  and  the 
amount  of  land  area  treated  by  the  defoliat- 
ing herbicides.  Included  is  a  discussion  of 
the  number  of  personnel  possibly  exposed 
to  the  herbicide  and  an  analysis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
military  fjersonnel  who  were  exposed  or  al- 
legedly exposed  to  the  material.  The  Policy 
Analysis  ends  with  a  succinct  series  of  ques- 
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tions  which  highlights  the  issues  confront- 
ing the  Members  of  Congress  when  they 
consider  policy  options  relating  to  this  toxic 
substance. 

The  Issue  Brief  itself  concludes  with  a 
i>urariiary  of  congressional  action  in  the  96th 
Congress  and  the  citation  of  specific  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  97th  Congress  to  deal 
with  Agent  Orange  problems;  a  list  of  con- 
gressional hearings,  reports  and  congres- 
sional documents:  and  finally,  a  short  list  of 
additional  reference  material.  Altogether 
the  Agent  Orange  Issue  Brief  is  only  25 
pages  in  length,  but  it  provides  a  legislative 
assistant  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  in  just  a 
few  minutes  reading,  a  good  overview  of  a 
complex  subject.  As  is  the  case  with  all  CRS 
work  the  author  or  reference  librarian  who 
prepares  the  material  is  always  cited  so  a 
Member  or  staffer  can  make  easy  contact 
with  a  knowledgeable  source  of  information. 

The  CRS  Reports,  like  the  Issue  Briefs, 
also  deal  with  subjects  of  some  general  con- 
gressional concern  or  interest.  Reports  are 
produced  in  hard  copy  but  are  not  available 
through  the  SCORPIO  system:  the  subject 
matter  is  of  such  a  nature  that  only  occa- 
sionally are  they  revised.  They  generally  ex- 
amine one  aspect  of  an  issue  or  problem  in 
greater  depth  than  an  Issue  Brief  and  they 
do  not  have  a  structured  format  with  such 
items  as  legislative  histories  and  bibliogra- 
phies. Reports  may  run  from  15  to  as  high 
as  300  pages  in  length. 

The  Report.  "Food  Safety  Policy  Issues"— 
made  available  to  Congress  this  last  June- 
is  typical  of  this  type  of  CRS  product:  it 
deals  in  part  with  toxic  substances.  It  was 
authored  by  two  analysts— one  from  the  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division  and  one  from 
Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Policy 
Division— and  a  Congressional  Science 
Fellow  working  in  the  Science  Policy  Divi- 
sion. In  addition  to  food  regulations  and 
laws  and  the  administrative  structure  of 
Federal  focxl  agencies,  the  report  also  deals 
with  toxic  contamination  of  food.  The  docu- 
ment examines  matters  dealing  with  setting 
tolerance  levels  for  animal  drugs,  pesticide 
residues,  and  environmental  contaminants 
in  food,  and  discusses  the  detection  of  viola- 
tions and  enforcement  of  standards.  The 
section  dealing  with  toxic  contamination 
also  provides  the  reader  with  an  excellent 
overview  of  matters  or  questions  concerning 
the  food  safety  issues  upon  which  Congress 
might  legislate,  or  about  which  constituents 
might  contact  their  Members. 

For  issues  or  subjects  of  intense  congres- 
sional interest  or  public  concern,  the  Refer- 
ence Division  often  combines  Issue  Briefs 
and /or  CRS  Reports  with  other  relevant 
material  in  a  kit  called  an  Info  Pack.  Cur- 
rently the  Reference  Division  maintains  ap- 
proximately 110  infopacks:  eleven  of  these 
pertain  to  toxic  substances  or  related  prob- 
lems. For  example,  the  Air  Pollution  Info 
Pack  includes  the  Issue  Brief.  "Clean  Air 
Act:  An  Overview;"  a  committee  print  on 
the  progress  against  air  pollution;  a  League 
of  Women  Voters  report— "Blueprint  for 
Clean  Air"— and  a  concise  bibliography  on 
air  pollution.  Research  and  Reference  Divi- 
sion staff  work  together  to  assemble  the 
highest  quality,  most  pertinent,  and  most 
succinct  material  so  that  the  Info  Pack 
which  CFS  provides  give  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  subject 
matter. 

The  Service  distributes  CRS  Reports. 
Issue  Briefs  and  Infopacks  only  to  its  con- 
gressional clients  but  Members  use  these 
CRS  products  in  performing  part  of  their 
representative  function— providing  informa- 
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tion  requested  by  their  constituents.  Howev- 
er, a  substantial  amount  of  Congressional 
Research  Ser\'ice  information  and  research 
work  enters  the  public  domain  when  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
as  committee  print  reports,  or  as  documents 
of  the  Congress.  This  activity  is  usually  car- 
ried out  by  Service  analysts  and  researchers 
who  work  very  closely  in  conjunction  with 
the  staff  of  congressional  committees.  CRS 
staff  often  support  committees  in  organiz- 
ing hearings:  they  may  assist  in  selecting 
appropriate  witnesses,  providing  back- 
ground material  on  the  subject  to  be  exam- 
ined, drafting  questions  for  the  various  wit- 
nesses and  finally  preparing  the  committee 
report. 

CRS  staff  can  be  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  other  types  of  committee  publica- 
tions which  are  designed  to  provide  infor- 
mation or  direction  without  benefit  of  a 
hearing.  For  example.  "An  Overview  of  Re- 
search in  Biogeochemistry  and  Environmen- 
tal Health"  provides  a  comprehensive  view 
of  these  science  activities  and  makes  recom- 
mendations as  to  executive  department 
action.  Published  in  March  of  1979.  the 
report  was  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research  and  Technology  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. A  CRS  senior  specialist,  an  assistant 
chief  of  the  Science  Policy  Division,  a  CRS 
visiting  scholar,  and  two  analysts  of  the  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division  were  involved 
in  the  preparation  and  review.  The  overall 
study  was  directed  to  the  influences  of  the 
biogeochemical  environment  on  human 
health  and  disease:  it  was  to  provide  infor- 
mation background  on  the  field  of  biogeo- 
chemistry. a  summary  of  Federal  research 
in  biogeochemistry.  an  analysis  of  major  un- 
resolved problems,  and  an  identification  of 
the  non-Federal  agencies  which  provide 
funding  for  biogeochemical  research.  The 
report  also  provided  a  preliminary  discus- 
sion of  research  objectives  and  priorities 
which  the  Subcommittee  might  appropri- 
ately examine. 

In  examining  biogeochemistry  and  envi- 
ronmental health  research,  the  report  looks 
at  the  question  of  toxic  effects  of 
biogeochemical  agents,  particularly  a^  to 
their  role  in  disease  causation  and  toxicolog- 
ical. mutagenic,  teratogenic,  carcinogenic, 
and  genetic  effects.  The  study  concludes 
that  there  is  less  national  coordination  and 
emphasis  t>eing  placed  upon  research  in 
methodology  and  epidemiology  in  biogeo- 
chemistry than  in  biology,  toxicology  and 
nutrition.  In  particular,  the  conclusion 
notes,  there  seems  to  be  little  cooperation  at 
the  national  level  of  the  priority  process  de- 
termination and  a  potential  for  interdepart- 
mental cooperation  in  project  findings,  par- 
ticularly in  ecology,  biology  and  toxicology. 

An  example  cf  another  type  of  committee 
publication,  designed  for  use  in  reference  to 
pending  legislation,  was  the  report;  "Six 
Case  Studies  of  Compensation  for  Toxic 
Substances  Pollution:  Alabama.  California. 
Michigan.  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas."  This  report  was  to  provide  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  proposals  dealing 
with  the  compensation  of  victims  of  toxic 
substance  pollution  and  was  prepared  by 
the  Washington  D.C.  Environmental  Law- 
Institute  under  a  contract  with  CRS.  Three 
CRS  divisions  suggested  the  analytical 
framework  of  the  report  and  reviewed  the 
final  product.  Specifically,  the  research  was 
directed  to  achieve  the  Committee's  objec- 
tive by  examining  several  incidents  of  toxic 
substance  pollution  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
legal  framework.  In  each  instance  the  study 
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delineates  the  existing  State  legal  mecha- 
nisms which  provides  compensation  to  vic- 
tims in  the  incidents:  shows  whether  the 
parties  that  caused  the  incidents  were  held 
or  could  readily  have  been  held  liable  for 
damages  sustained:  assesses  the  adequacy  of 
compensation  obtained:  and  identifies  some 
legal  and  non-legal  barriers  to  recovery  in 
the  cases  reviewed.  The  toxic  substances 
covered  in  the  report  include  mercury: 
PCBs:  pesticides  such  as  DBCP.  alpha-BHC 
and  Lindane:  radioactivity  in  ground  water: 
chlorine:  toxic  chlorinated  hydrocarbons: 
dioxin  tamted  oil:  lead;  and  kepone. 

Although  a  substantial  segment  of  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  work  goes  into 
several    types    of    publications— tailored    to 
the  various  needs  of  Members,  committees 
and  their  staff— a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  research  transfer  is  carried  on  in  a 
verbal  mode.  Researchers  and  analysts  may 
provide  the  necessary  information  in  tele- 
phone conversations,  or  briefings  of  Mem- 
l)ers   and   staff    on    a   personal    one-to-one 
basis.  More  formal  oral  information  transfer 
lakes    place    at    CRS-organized    workshops 
and  seminars.  Seminars  and  workshops  are 
tailored  to  the  varying  needs  of  Members 
and  committees  and  the  breadth  of  the  sub- 
ject   matter   involved.   Good   examples   are 
seen  in  two  seminars  which  took  place  earli- 
er this  year— one  on  acid  rain  and  one  on 
perspectives  on  current  food  safety  policy. 
Members  and  legislative  staff  are  invited  to 
these  seminars,  usually  held  in  CRS  facili- 
ties. CRS  analysis  served  as  moderators  for 
both  of  these  seminars:  both  were  scheduled 
for    three    morning    hours    and    employed 
panels  of  ouUide  experts.  Panelists  in  the 
Food  Safety  Policy  program  included  offi- 
cers  or    representatives   of    the    Pood   and 
Drug    Administration,    the   Department    of 
Agriculture,  the  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute, the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica, and  a  law  firm  engaged  in  practice  in- 
volving  food   safety   laws   and   regulations. 
The    acid    rain    seminar    included    distin- 
guished experts  from  EPA,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  NOAA.  and  CEQ.  Seminar 
presentations    always    have    questions    and 
answer    periods    and    the    opportunity    for 
Members  and  staff  to  obtain  other  ReporUs. 
Issue  Briefs,  committee  prints  and  materials 
on  the  subject  area.  Some  seminars  are  open 
to  Members  only:  they  are  scheduled  either 
as   breakfast   events  or   dinner  events,  de- 
pending on  the  pace  of  business  on  the  Hill. 
On  occasion  seminar  or  workshop  formats 
are  opportunities  for  the  preparation  of  TV 
or  audio  cassette  presentations  which  can  be 
utilized  by  Members  and  Hill  staff.  For  ex- 
ample, one  CRS  audio  cassette  involves  a  30 
minute  discussion  of  the  background  and 
present  level  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
acid  rain  problem.  These  audio  tapes  can  be 
played  over  the  House  closed  circuit  system 
or  made  available  for  Members  or  staff  to 
play  on  home  cassette  players. 

In  supporting  Congress  with  reference 
and  information  materials  and  re.search,  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  maintains  a 
unique  role  in  the  interface  between  the 
world  of  information  and  research  and  the 
legislative  milieu  of  Congress.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  2  weeks  I  had  the 
privilege  to  tour  19  cities  in  my  State 
as  a  participant  of  the  Georgia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  Prelegislative 
Forum.  Because  of  this  commitment, 
which  was  made  when  the  House  origi- 
nally intended  to  adjourn  the  first  of 
November,  I  regrettably  missed  vari- 
ous votes.  I  was  paired  on  each  vote 
but  failed  to  receive  a  live  pair  on  each 
vote.  Therefore,  in  order  to  set  the 
record  straight,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 
"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  297.  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4035,  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  to  the  committee  of  conference. 
A  live  pair  was  received. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  299.  ordering 
the  previous  question  on  the  rule. 
House  Resolution  271,  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  A  live  pair  was  received. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  300,  the  rule. 
House  Resolution  271,  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  A  live  pair  was  received. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  305,  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  1797,  authoriza- 
tion of  coastwise  trading  privileges  to 
the  vessel  Capt.  Tom. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  309.  the  confer- 
ence report  to  S.  815,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1982. 
"No"  on  rollcall  No.  310,  passage  of 
H.R.  4482,  to  establish  a  U.S.  circuit 
appeals  court  and  a  U.S.  claims  court. 
A  live  pair  was  received. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  311.  the  confer- 
ence report  to  H.R.  3454,  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  312,  the  confer- 
ence report  to  H.R.  4522,  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations.  A  live  pair 
was  received. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  313.  a  motion  of- 
fered to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4522  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  and  concur,  with  an 
amendment,  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
42.  A  live  pair  was  received. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  314,  the  rule. 
House  Resolution  275,  to  H.R.  4995, 
Defense  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  315,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4995,  to  delete  $1.79  bil- 
lion in  funding  for  Air  Force  aircraft 
procurement. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  316,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4995  to  delete  $1.8  billion 
in  funding  for  the  B-1  bomber.  A  live 
pair  was  received. 
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"No"  on  rollcall  No.  317,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4995  to  delete  $1.9  billion 
in  funding  for  the  MX  missile  and  its 
basing  mode.  A  live  pair  was  received. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  318,  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4995  to  reduce  by  2  per- 
cent funding  for  military  procurement 
and  research  and  development,  except- 
ing spare  parts.  A  live  pair  was  re- 
ceived. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  319.  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  4995  to  reduce  by  2  per- 
cent funding  for  military  procurement 
and  research  and  development,  except- 
ing spare  parts,  repair  parts,  or  ammu- 
nition. A  live  pair  was  received. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  320,  passage  of 
H.R.  4995,  Defense  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  A  live  pair  was  re- 
ceived. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  321.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  224.  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
President's  initiatives  for  peace. 

"Yes"  on  rollcall  No.  322.  the  confer- 
ence report  to  H.R.  3413,  Department 
of  Energy  national  security  programs 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

"No."  on  rollcall  No  323.  House  Res- 
olution 280,  the  rule  to  H.R.  3663.  Bus 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981.  A  live 
pair  was  received. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  325,  passage  of 
H.R.  3663.  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1981.  A  live  pair  was  received. 

"No  "  on  rollcall  No.  326,  House  Joint 
Resolution  349,  authorizing  United 
States  participation  in  implementation 
of  the  Egypt-Israel  Peace  Treaty.  A 
live  pair  was  received.* 


NEW  BREED  OF  ACTIVIST 
BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  role  that  businessmen 
are  playing  in  helping  shape  not  only 
our  economy,  but  our  political  institu- 
tions as  well.  This  role  has  heretofore 
confined  to  labor  leaders  and  academ- 
ics and  the  differing  perspectives  of 
businessmen  are  providing  a  needed 
balance  to  this  important  area.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article 
by  Columnist  Bob  Wiedrich.  in  the  No- 
vember 8  Chicago  Tribune,  dealing 
with  this  new  development: 

Union  Decline  Opens  Door  for 
Businessmen  to  Take  Over 

The  declining  membership  and  political 
clout  of  American  unions  are  creating  a  new 
breed  of  activist  businessmen. 

Instead  of  waiting  around  for  somebody 
else  to  make  things  happen,  they  are 
moving  to  make  things  happen  themselves. 
Instead  of  serving  as  docile  whipping  boys 
for  many  of  the  nation's  economic  ills,  th^ 
are  starting  to  fight  back. 

If  ever  the  day  comes  that  politicians 
treat  businessmen  at  least  as  equals  with 
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lat>or  leaders,  prosperity  may  be  just  around 
the  corner. 

That  is  the  message  being  spread  by 
Calvin  A.  Campbell  Jr.  president  of  Good- 
man Equipment  Co..  a  heavy  mining  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  on  the  South  Side. 

He  is  advising  fellow  private  enterprise 
practitioners  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in- 
stead of  cowing  in  the  face  of  unionized  po- 
litical power,  which  he  contends  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  myth. 

Campbell  said  union  workers  have  de- 
clined by  19  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 
There  are  fewer  strikes  than  in  recent  years. 
There  are  more  union  decertification  elec- 
tions and  more  are  being  sustained. 

"That's  a  trend, "  Campbell  asserted,  "and 
without  the  public  worker  unions,  that  per- 
centage would  be  even  dramatically  less.  .  .  . 
•Further,  there  is  a  lot  of  union-breaking 
going  on.  There  are  private  consultants  to 
advise  businessmen  on  how  to  prevent 
unions  from  being  formed  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

■The  consultants  put  on  seminars.  They 
are  flourishing.  And  the  unions  know  it.  So 
I'm  suggesting  that  unions  should  change  to 
prevent  further  erosion  of  their  member- 
ship and  strength. 

"The  thing  that  amazes  me  is  that  politi- 
cians, particularly  liberal  and  Democratic 
Party  politicians,  continue  to  hold  on  to  the 
view  that  unions  have  as  much  political 
clout  as  they  once  did.  I  don't  think  they  do. 
And  I  don't  think  they'll  hold  on  to  what 
they  have  unless  they  reform. 

"Coincidentally.  the  three  industries  that 
have  had  the  toughest  and  most  powerful 
unions  are  the  industries  in  the  greatest 
economic  trouble  today— the  automotive, 
steel,  and  rubber  industries." 

Campbell  maintains  that  he  is  not  antiun- 
ion. He  said  his  firm  has  good  relations  with 
the  United  Radio  and  Electrical  Workers  of 
America  that  represents  more  than  300  of 
•  his  500  employes. 

Campbell  believes  unions  have  done  much 
good  for  American  workers  and  will  contin 
ue  to  do  30.  Bat.  he  argued,  union  leaders 
and  politicians  must  change  their  attitudes 
if  the  nation  is  to  emerge  from  its  economic 
morass. 

"They  have  to  recognize  that  businessmen 
are  the  people  who  create  jobs."  he  said. 
"They  have  to  recognize  that  if  a  business- 
man is  successful,  these  jobs  will  become 
more  .secure  and  higher  paying  and  will  in- 
crease in  number. 

"That's  why  I  believe  the  businessman 
will  emerge  as  a  stronger  political  force  in 
relation  to  labor  leaders.  In  the  past,  busi- 
nessmen have  commanded  few  votes.  Now, 
the  businessman  will  become  a  political  ac- 
tivist. 

"I  see  him  advising  his  employes  how  to 
vote  on  certain  issues  that  are  in  their  best 
interest.  He  will  speak  out  in  behalf  of  his 
company  and  industry, 

"In  the  last  30  years,  the  businessman  has 
not  contributed  much  politically.  He  has  sat 
back  and  let  labor  leaders  be  vocal.  He  has 
been  afraid  of  customers,  employes,  stock- 
holders, and  organized  labor.  Now,  I  believe 
the  businessman  recognizes  he  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  job  creation. 

"Labor  has  a  role  to  play  that  is  equally 
important.  That's  why  I  am  not  antiunion. 
And  that  role  is  teamwork  and  cooperation 
wtiile  still  pursuing  the  goals  of  unionism. 

■  Lot's  assume  I  want  to  build  a  plant. 
Unions  have  to  start  promoting  causes  that 
will  permit  me  to  build  that  plant  and 
create  jobs.  In  years  past,  unions  have  sup- 
ported a  lot  of  causes  that  have  worked  to 
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the  detriment  of  business,  tough  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  and  environmental 
regulations  that  have  stifled  the  desirability 
and  profitability  of  building  or  expanding  a 
business. 

"Unions  should  assist  in  promoting  the 
need  for  such  expansion.  I'm  not  asking 
them  to  compromise  principle. 

"I  don't  believe  wages  should  be  scaled 
back.  What  needs  to  be  given  up  are  certain 
job  descriptions,  the  numbers  of  people  as- 
signed to  certain  jobs,  as  well  as  time 
worked  and  work  rules.  Job  pay  should  t>e 
given  up  only  when  economics  demands  it 
for  survival. 

"What  I'm  talking  about  is  things  that  in- 
hibit cost-effective  operation  and  bloat  pay- 
rolls, which  decrease  productivity  and  de- 
stroy competitiveness. 

"laXiOT  leaders  have  to  recognize  that 
these  changes  have  to  be  made.  I  believe 
many  workers  already  recognize  that  reali- 
ty. But  the  union  leadership  has  to  support 
these  changes  if  American  industry  is  to  be 
competitive  with  itself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world."* 


THE  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  BOR- 
OUGH OF  BROOKLYN,  SHELLY 
MEHLMAN  DINHOFER,  DIREC- 
TOR 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20.  1981 

m  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  newly  de- 
veloped Museum  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  at  Brooklyn  College. 

The  museum  and  its  archives  will  be 
devoted  to  the  cultural  and  visual  his- 
tory of  Brooklyn,  to  the  preservation, 
conservation,  and  exhibition  of  works 
of  arts  relating  to  its  past  as  a  flour- 
ishing art  center  as  well  as  its  growing 
relationship  to  the  contemporary  art 
scene.  The  museum  will  no  doubt 
become  a  cultural  landmark  serving 
students,  professionals,  the  communi- 
ty, and  all  of  Brooklyn. 

The  recent  success  of  the  museum's 
first  show,  "Erie  Basin:  Turney's  View 
and  Today "  which  focuses  on  the 
early  work  of  artist,  Winthrop  Duthie 
Turney,  can  be  attributed  to  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  Shelly  Mehlman 
Dinhofer.  Shelly,  an  art  historian  and 
collector,  as  well  as  a  devoted  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  has  excelled  in  her  role 
as  coordinator  of  Brooklyn  College's 
Museum  of  Brooklyn. 

The  cultural  flavor  and  ethnic  diver- 
sity provided  by  the  museum  will  go 
unmatched  for  years  to  come.  Shelly's 
success  in  producing  the  Turney  show 
and  in  coordinating  the  museum's  pro- 
grams and  studies  has  already  favor- 
ably affected  the  community.  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  an  extremely  impor- 
tant exchange  between  local  artists, 
historiaiis,  and  students. 

We  in  Brooklyn,  wdcome  the 
Museum  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
and  commend  Shelly  Mehlman  Din- 
hofer for  her  outstanding  efforts.* 
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THE      INTRODUCTION      OF     H.R. 
5012  "THE  EMERGENCY 

TIMBER  SALE  ACT  OF  1981  " 

HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
priced  Forest  Service  and  BLM  timber 
keeps  the  western  Oregon  timber  in- 
dustry from  competing  in  lumber  mar- 
kets, curtailing  their  operations,  and 
adding  drastically  to  the  unemploy- 
ment of  mill  workers,  loggers,  truck- 
ers, tree  planters,  and  others. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  existing 
high  priced  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
timber  sale  contracts  be  terminated  at 
the  timber  sale  holders'  option,  and 
that  these  sales  be  placed  up  for  sale 
immediately,  under  terms  that  would 
require  their  prompt  harvest. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this.  As  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
ests Subcommittee.  I  will  call  a  hear- 
ing immediately  and  will  push  for  fast 
enactment.  While  BLM  timber  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  I  intend  to  add 
the  BLM  to  the  bill  in  a  later  stage  of 
the  legislative  process.  The  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

Any  U.S.  Forest  Ser\ice  timber  sale  con- 
tract holder  may  elect  to  terminate  such 
contract  without  prejudice  or  damage,  by 
notifying  the  Forest  Service  within  40  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  Forest  Service  shall  expeditiously 
offer  for  resale  by  auction  all  such  terminat- 
ed contracts,  and  under  terms  which  require 
prompt  sale  completion  and  harvest  of  the 
timber. 

I  will  place  in  the  committee  report 
of  the  bill  the  following  directions  to 
the  Forest  Service. 

First,  that  steps  be  taken  to  reform 
the  bidding  process  to  disqualify  spec- 
ulators. 

Second,  that  terminated  small  busi- 
ness set  a-side  sales  be  replaced  as 
small  business  set  a-r,ide  sales. 

Third,  that  sales  processing  costs  be 
charged  to  any  purchaser  whose  sale  is 
terminated  up  to  $10,000. 

Fourth,  that  bidding  procedures  be 
reformed  to  require  substantial  guar- 
antees of  performance  on  future  con- 
tracts.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  RAKER 


HON.  EUGENE  JOHNSTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

m  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  great  spirit  and  contributions  of 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Da- 
vidson County— Mr.  John  Raker.  Mr. 
Raker  was  born  in  Davidson  County, 
and  in  over  80  years  as  a  resident,  he 
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has  truly  made  a  special  mark  on  that 
community. 

Mr.  Raker's  love  of  country  and 
dedication  to  his  community  are  total, 
and  his  involvement  in  local  affairs 
prove  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

As  a  businessman,  John  Raker  has 
taken  time  away  from  his  business  to 
serve  his  community  as  a  member  of 
the  Civitan  Club,  the  Royal  Order  of 
Red  Men,  the  Oasis  Shrine,  the 
Masons,  and  the  Junior  Order. 

After  joining  the  First  Reformed 
Church  in  1907,  Mr.  Raker  has  served 
as  an  elder  and  deacon  of  that  church, 
which  is  now  the  United  Church  of 
Lexington. 

In  addition  to  his  commitment  to 
the  community  and  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Raker  is  one  of  America's 
great  patriots.  His  steadfast  belief  in  a 
strong  government  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Raker  has  not  missed  a 
State  or  county  convention  since  1920. 

Mr.  Raker  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
enrich  his  community,  his  State,  and 
his  country.  I  would  like  to  honor  him 
for  his  outstanding  achievements  and 
inspiring  contributions  to  Davidson 
County.* 


REAGAN'S  FRIENDS? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Louis  Rukeyser  recently  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  President  Reagan 
about  the  Reagan  economic  program. 
Rukeyser's  advice  to  the  President  is 
this:  Rally  your  troops  and  stick  to 
your  guns,  Mr.  President. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  Rukeyser's 
column,  "Reagan's  Friends  Doing  Him 
In?",  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of 
November  16.  1981. 

The  column  follows: 

Reagan's  Friends  Doing  Him  In? 
(By  Louis  Rukeyser) 

An  open  letter  to  Ronald  Reagan: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  You  did  a  character- 
istically splendid  job  this  past  week  of  lam- 
basting the  opponents  of  your  economic  re- 
covery program.  Now  do  you  think  you 
could  get  your  supporters  behind  it,  too? 

For  the  discomforting  truth  is  that  your 
greatest  problem  right  now  may  be  with 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  on  your  own 
team,  but  whose  display  of  disarray  and  pu- 
sillanimity threatens  to  shoot  your  program 
in  the  legs  before  it  gets  12  inches  from  the 
starting  line. 

For  example: 

It  might  be  well  for  everyone  in  your  ad- 
ministration to  be  handed  a  nice  old 
fashioned  sampler,  suitable  for  framing, 
bearing  the  words:  "A  tax  increase  is  a  tax 
increase  is  a  tax  increase." 

Admittedly,  it  won't  exactly  replace  Ger- 
trude Stein,  but  it  would  be  a  useful  remind- 
er the  next  time  somebody  tries  to  con  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  a  tax 
increase  is  suddenly  not  a  tax  increase  if 
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you  c&ll  it  something  else,  such  as  "loophole 
closing"  or  "revenue  enhancement." 

If  money  is  transferred  from  the  private 
sector  to  the  government,  that's  a  tax  in- 
crease. And  that's  all  she  wrote.  As  you 
yourself  have  acknowledged,  your  initial 
tax -cut  program  barely  offsets  the  impact  of 
inflation  and  previously  legislated  tax  in- 
creases over  the  next  three  years.  Any  at- 
tempt to  play  games  with  "revenue  en- 
hancement." now  or  next  year,  thus  leaves 
the  Reagan  administration— despite  all  its 
fine  words— in  the  position  of  having  im- 
posed one  more  net  tax  increase  on  the 
overburdened  U.S.  economy. 

And  if  that  prospect  makes  you  more  than 
a  little  uncomfortable,  Mr.  President,  the 
time  to  call  a  halt  is  now. 

The  message  to  your  budget  team  should 
be  short  and  unsweet:  Your  assignment  was 
to  reduce  the  federal  government's  share  of 
tr.S.  gross  national  product  from  23  percent 
to  19  percent— not  to  alibi  your  failure  to  do 
so— and  certainly  not  to  make  proposals 
tjiat  would  enlarge  the  government's  take 
even  further.  Please  go  back  to  your  offices 
and  get  on  with  your  assigned  job. 

Quick,  before  it's  too  late,  break  the  word 
to  the  "leaders"  in  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
leading  you.  and  themselves,  into  a  political 
and  economic  quagmire. 

Have  a  quiet  word  with  Howard  Baker 
about  the  perils  of  terming  your  economic 
program  "a  riverboat  gamble,"  announcing 
in  advance  that  your  budget-cut  request-s 
can't  be  met— and,  of  course,  periodically 
blaming  it  all  on  those  nasty  guys  in  Wall 
Street. 

That  kind  of  stuff  might  confuse  people 
as  to  which  party  is  running  the  Senate— or 
should. 

Tell  the  White  House  staff  that,  while 
others  may  be  wavering  with  each  passing 
wind,  you  are  still  a  Reaganite. 

That  means  you  still  want  to  balance  the 
budget  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  do  so 
by  reducing  spending  rather  than  raising 
taxes.  (You  might  start  by  getting  to  the 
staffer  who  recently  described  would-be 
budget  balances  as  "Neanderthals.")  And 
that  means  a  much  greater,  across-the- 
board  assault  on  federal  spending  in  the 
budget  you  will  submit  in  January. 

And  if  anyone  who's  supposed  to  be  on 
your  team  still  thinks  the  way  to  save  the 
country  is  to  adopt  a  hioralistic  posture 
toward  alleged  tax  "loopholes. "  I  suggest 
you  send  him  out  promptly— for  a  three- 
martini  lunch. 

Your  worried  friend, 

Louis  Rukeyser.* 
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nation  of  events  held  over  the  past 
several  months  which  have  mirrored 
the  days  of  yore  when  the  chamber 
was  first  initiated. 

The  Blackstone  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  among  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  chambers  in  the  coun- 
try. Far  from  being  antiquated,  the 
chamber  has  long  been  known  for  its 
quality  service  and  for  its  advocacy  of 
Rhode  Island  business  and  profession- 
al communities  as  well  as  the  public  at 
large. 

Included  in  its  long  list  of  accom- 
plishments is  the  creation  and  devel- 
opment of  two  industrial  parks  in 
Rhode  Island  which  house  27  firms 
and  have  spawned  thousands  of  jobs. 
The  chamber  also  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  leg  work  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  Davies  Vocational 
Technical  School  in  Lincoln  and  also 
operates  the  first  regional  Crime  Pre- 
vention Bureau  ever  to  be  instituted 
and  run  by  any  chamber  of  commerce 
in  the  Nation.  All  in  all,  the  Black- 
stone  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
added  significantly  to  the  economic, 
cultural  and  civic  well-being  of  Rhode 
Island,  operating  both  on  the  State 
and  national  level. 

The  celebration  promises  to  combine 
aspects  of  the  past,  such  as  a  salute  to 
area  organizations  and  businesses 
which  have  been  in  existence  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  well  as  a  look 
to  the  future  with  the  sealing  of  a 
time  capsule,  slated  for  opening  in  99 
years.  The  festivities  commence  at  6 
and  will  be  held  at  Providence's  Bilt- 
more  Plaza  Hotel.  We  congratulate 
our  colleagues  at  the  Blackstone 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
five-star  service.* 


IN  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  RHODE  IS- 
LANDS  BLACKSTONE  VALLEY 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
it  be  known  that  the  Blackstone 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
mark  its  lOOth  year  on  the  23d  day  of 
November  1981.  In  observance  of  this 
milestone,  the  chamber  will  hold  a 
gala  anniversary  dinner  on  this 
evening,  said  dinner  being  the  culmi- 


AMERICAS  RACE  AGAINST 
ITSELF 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALO 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  strange  thread  that  runs 
through  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  forced  collectivization 
and  the  ravages  of  war  and  civil  war 
ruined  the  Soviet  farmland,  the 
United  States  stepped  in  and  saved 
millions  of  Soviet  citizens  with  food 
supplied  by  the  Hoover  relief  mission. 
When  the  Soviet  economy  started  to 
falter  in  the  1930's,  we  recognized 
their  government  and  opened  up  trade 
which  resulted  in  a  giant  boost  for 
their  industry.  In  World  War  II  when 
the  Soviets  had  their  backs  to  the  wall 
fighting  off  Hitler's  armies,  we  sup- 
plied raw  materials,  ships,  planes, 
trucks,  jeeps,  and  food  that  helped  to 
stave  off  disaster.  Again,  in  recent 
years,  the  United  States  has  supplied 
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technology  to  help  modernize  a  falter- 
ing Soviet  economy  as  well  as  food  to 
feed  a  nation  still  carrying  a  badly 
producing  farm  sector.  As  the  number 
one  capitalist  nation  in  the  world,  we 
have  been  and  still  remain  enemy 
number  one  on  the  Politburo's  list.  In 
effect,  we  have  been  working  against 
ourselves.  Mr.  M.  Stanton  Evans  very 
precisely  described  this  situation  in 
recent  times  for  the  American  Legion, 
October  1981.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Will 
we  ever  learn? 

[From  the  American  Legion.  October  19811 

American's  Arms  Race  Against  Itself 

(By  Stanton  Evans) 

In  one  of  the  most  incredible  stories  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  the  United  States  for 
upwards  of  a  decade  has  been  conducting  a 
lethal  arms  race  against  itself. 

Evidence  accumulated  by  Congressional 
investigators  makes  it  increasingly  plain 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  recent  military 
build-up.  seen  as  threatening  our  strategic 
deterrent  and  survival,  has  been  powerfully 
aided  by  U.S.  industry.  Numerous  elements 
needed  to  build  be  Soviet  war  machine  have 
been  obtained,  it  now  appears,  from  Ameri- 
can and  other  Western  business  firms— with 
the  approval  of  our  government. 

Among  the  most  vivid  examples  of  this 
process  was  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan in  December  1979.  When  Soviet  troops 
rolled  into  Kabul  to  subjugate  that  hapless 
nation,  they  did  so  in  vehicles  produced  at 
the  enormous  Kama  River  truck  plant,  built 
for  the  Kremlin  with  the  help  of  80  U.S. 
firms  and  an  estimated  $350  million  worth 
of  our  technology. 

When  completed,  Kama  River  will  be  the 
largest  truck  factory  in  the  world,  capable 
of  producing  250,000  heavy-duty  trucks  an- 
nually (larger  than  the  output  of  the  entire 
U.S.  truck  industry),  plus  100,000  diesel  en- 
gines suitable  for  use  in  tanks.  The  plant  is 
being  built  by  free  world  firms  as  a  result  of 
■■peaceful"  trade  between  the  East  and 
West. 

The  Afghan  invasion  focused  attention  on 
something  previously  known  to  U.S.  intelli- 
gence, but  usually  passed  over  in  public 
debate:  Kama  River  has  been  systematically 
used  for  military  purposes.  Six  months  prior 
to  the  invasion,  it  was  known  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  50,000-a-year  engine  pro- 
duction was  being  installed  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary trucks,  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
assult  vehicles,  and  that  Kama  products 
were  on  line  with  Soviet  military  formations 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Kama  River  is  one  of  dozens  of  examples 
of  supposedly  peaceful  trade  from  U.S.  and 
other  Western  firms  being  diverted  to  mili- 
tary purposes  by  the  Soviets.  Such  diversion 
has  a  long  history  going  back  to  the  1920s. 
In  his  monumental  study,  "Western  Tech- 
nology and  Soviet  Economic  Development," 
Antony  Sutton  estimates  that  90  percent  Of 
the  advanced  technology  needed  by  the  So- 
viets to  pursue  their  military  goals  has  come 
from  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

In  the  past  decade,  this  process  has  vastly 
accelerated  as  U.S.  administrations  have 
puf'iued  the  notions  of  detente  and  bridge 
"•  ..  *ing  with  the  Soviets.  As  a  result,  the 

Unilrd  States  and  other  Western  nations 
have  been  systematically  transferring  to  the 
Soviets  the  advanced  technology  that  once 

provided  the  West  its  military  "edge"  essen- 
tial to  modern  warfare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Miles  Costick,  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Strategic  Trade,  which  closely  monitors 
such  developments,  sums  up  the  process 
this  way:  ""During  the  past  decade  the  free 
world  has  been  the  source  of  much  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  electronic  and  computer 
technology  and  manufacturing  'know  how.' 
Further,  the  West  has  supplied  the  Soviet 
industrial  sector  with  over  $50  billion  worth 
of  efficient  machine  tools,  transfer  lines, 
chemical  plants,  precise  instruments  and  as- 
sociated technologies  .  .  .  Seldom  if  ever 
has  a  country  been  able,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
has.  to  persuade  the  coutries  against  whom 
most  of  its  military  build-up  is  directed  to  fi- 
nance so  much  of  such  a  build-up." 

Among  the  items  traded  to  Moscow  in  this 
span  have  been  laser  technology,  high-speed 
computers,  semiconductors,  jet-engine  tech- 
nology, advanced  radar  systems,  inertial 
guidance  technology  and  numerous  other 
items  needed  to  construct  a  modem  military 
force.  Far  from  applying  these  to  peaceful 
commercial  purposed,  the  Soviets  have  sys- 
tematically used  them  to  build  their  war- 
making  potential— a  situation  that  has  set 
alarm  bells  ringing  in  Congress  and  caused 
Senators  Jake  Gam  (R-UT),  William  Cohen 
(R-ME)  and  Henry  Jackson  (D-WA)  to 
demand  corrective  action. 

A  foremost  object  of  Congressional  con- 
cern is  the  Soviets'  gigantic  SS-18  missile. 
According  to  U.S.  intelligence,  this  missile 
comes  equipijed  with  12  independently  tar- 
getable  warheads  (MIRV),  accurate  enough 
to  seek  out  and  hit  our  fixed-base  Minute- 
men.  If  true,  this  means  the  SS-18s  can  de- 
stroy a  major  component  of  our  strategic  ar- 
senal. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have 
historically  been  backward  in  the  technolog- 
ical areas  needed  for  such  weaponry,  includ- 
ing computers  and  miniaturization,  how 
could  they  have  devised  such  an  advanced 
system?  The  answer  is  that  we  provided  it  to 
them.  Over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the 
Pentagon,  we  permitted  the  sale  of  164  pre- 
cision ball-bearing  grinders  needed  to  manu- 
facture gyros  used  in  MIRVing— machinery 
capable  of  tolerances  to  a  25th  millionth  of 
an  inch,  far  l)eyond  the  state  of  the  art 
available  to  Moscow  or  anywhere  alse  out- 
side America.  As  a  result,  says  Gam: 

"Not  only  have  Soviet-MIRVed  ICBM's 
reached  accuracies  previously  undreamed  of 
by  U.S.  strategic  analysts,  but  all  Soviet 
military  systems  and  equipment  requiring 
precision  inertial  guidance  have  also 
reached  a  new  level  of  accuracy  and  sophis- 
tication. According  to  official  U.S.  govern- 
ment sources,  we  can  expect  Soviet  advances 
in  other  areas  as  a  result  of  the  end  prod- 
ucts of  this  ill-fated  sale  that  could  be  most 
crucial  to  the  strategic  balance,  including 
advances  in  Cruise  missiles  and  ABM  tech- 
nology .  .  ." 

While  the  SS-18  is  the  most  formidable  of 
military  devices  apparently  made  available 
to  the  Soviets  through  technology  transfer, 
there  are  many  other  developments  in  a 
similar  vein  injurious  to  our  security  inter- 
ests. While  many  aspects  of  this  subject 
have  been  mantlei  in  official  secrecy,  trans- 
actions that  have  come  to  public  view  in- 
clude the  following: 

A  corporation  in  the  Southwest  has  sold, 
either  directly  or  through  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies. 36  array  transform  processor  systems, 
needed  for  the  development  of  advanced 
submarine  detection.  According  to  Costick, 
these  systems  are  now  being  installed  in 
Soviet  ships  used  in  anti-submarine  missions 
and,  along  with  other  technologies  provided 
by  U.S.  firms,  are  capable  of  threatening 
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the  Trident  submarine— another  key  compo- 
nent of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

Between  1975  and  '79,  on  the  estimate  of 
defense  specialist  Sean  Randolph,  U.S.  com- 
puter and  electronics  firms  sold  the  Soviets 
$300  million  worth  of  computer  and  related 
equipment.  Computer  technology  is  essen- 
tial to  ICBM  guidance.  ABM  warfare  and 
numerous  other  aspects  of  modern  warfare. 
The  Soviet  "Ryad  "  system,  used  in  its  ICBM 
and  SLBM  programs,  is  based  on  IBM  360 
and  370  computers  illegally  diverted  into 
the  USSR  in  the  early  1970s.  The  Kama 
River  truck  complex  contains  an  IBM  370 
computer.  In  1976.  Control  Data  sought  to 
sell  the  Soviets  an  even  more  advanced  com- 
puter—a transaction  halted  by  an  outcry  in 
Congress. 

In  1974,  the  U.S.  government  approved 
the  sale  to  Poland  by  a  French  consortium 
of  integrated  circuits  based  on  U.S.-licensed 
technology— miniaturized  systems  essential 
to  ICBM  guidance.  These  circuits.  Costick 
notes,  are  typical  'dual-use  technology," 
used  in  pocket  calculators,  digital  watches 
and  TV  sets,  but  also  in  ICBM  guidance  and 
aircraft  fire  control  systems. 

In  like  fashion,  our  government  approved 
the  sale  to  Moscow  by  a  Swedish  firm- 
again  using  U.S.  technology— of  the  ad- 
vanced air  control  system  at  Vnukovo  air- 
port in  Moscow.  This  highly  sophisticated 
system  employing  computer-guided  radar 
can  detect  any  kind  of  airbome  object  and 
calculate  its  future  flight  path  with  instan- 
taneous accuracy. 

The  Soviets  also  obtained  the  RB-211 
engine  used  to  power  widebodied  jets  and 
well  suited  to  long  range  bombers.  This 
engine  was  developed  with  $300  million  in 
research  and  development  grants  from  the 
U.S.  government. 

In  1980.  the  Carter  administration  ap- 
proved the  sale  to  Moscow  of  $144  million 
worth  of  technology  for  developing  super- 
hardened  drilling  bits  for  deep  oil  well  drill- 
ing, technology  that  not  only  could  aug- 
ment the  energy  potential  of  the  USSR,  but 
also  could  be  transferred  to  such  uses  as 
making  armored  projectiles. 

These  data  from  a  burgeoning  record 
would  seem  to  bear  out  the  grim  conclusion 
of  Senator  Gam  that  'what  remains  of  our 
once-vaunted  military  superiority,  oi.  which 
our  national  security  increasingly  depends, 
is  in  part  being  whittled  away  through  a 
wide  variety  of  technology  transfer  mecha- 
nisms .  .  .  History  will  show  that  it  was 
during  the  so-called  period  of  detente  that 
the  Soviet  Union  began  to  challenge  West- 
ern interests  on  a  global  scale  and  mounted 
its  drive  for  total  military  superiority  over 
the  U.S. " 

The  alleged  rationale  for  this  transfer  of 
technology  is  that  it  builds  bridges  of  mutu- 
tal  dependence  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
USSR,  and  that  as  such  contacts  grow  the 
Soviets  will  become  more  reasonable. 

In  this  frame  of  mind.  Western  policy 
makers  have  accepted  assurances  that 
Kama  River,  though  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing military  vehicles,  would  be  used  for  es- 
sentially peaceful  purposes.  And  that  the 
advanced  Cyber  76  computer.  40  times 
faster  than  the  computers  now  being  used 
by  the  Soviet  military,  would  be  applied  to 
"weather  analysis "  and  "earthquake  stud- 
ies."' 

Such  an  outlook  has  never  conformed  to 
the  reality  of  Soviet  behavior.  That  the 
Soviet  would  gladly  divert  "dual  use"  tech- 
nologies to  military  purposes  should  be  ap- 
parent to  anyone  familiar  with  the  tenets 
and  performance  of  Marxism-Leninism.  As 
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noted  by  defense  intelligence  specialist  Jacli 
Verona,  the  Soviets  have  the  worlds  largest 
R&D  force— an  estimated  800,000  people- 
working  overtime  to  make  the  USSR  pre- 
eminient  in  military  power,  and  bent  on  ab- 
sorbing technology  and  information  from 
the  West. 

"The  Soviet  Union. "  says  Soviet  historian 
Roy  Medvedev.  "is  moving  in  one  direction— 
toward  the  strengthening  of  our  military 
might  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  overtake  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  inevitable— our 
country  is  a  military  machine  .  .  .  They 
don't  realize  that  we  put  everything  into 
rocketry,  that  the  government  does  not  care 
about  whether  or  not  anything  is  left  over 
for  the  population." 

The  difference  in  mentality  between 
American  theorists  of  detente  and  their 
Soviet  partners  may  be  observed  in  another 
facet  of  the  process,  the  exchange  of  "stu- 
dents" between  the  U.S.  and  USSR.  Ameri- 
cans in  Russia  typically  study  social  scienc- 
es, liberal  arts  or  cultural  subjects  (same 
topics:  "the  Heroine  in  the  Russian  Fairy 
Tale"  and  "Performance  Practices  in  Rus- 
sian Choral  Music  in  the  Late  19th  and  20th 
Centuries").  Soviet  "students"— whose  aver- 
age age  is  35 — come  to  America  and  study 
aircraft  design,  optics,  laser  technology  and 
computers. 

These  "students"  and  other  Soviet  visitors 
to  our  shores,  whose  numbers  have  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  era  of  detente, 
show  an  inordinate  interest  in  technical  in- 
stitutions such  as  MIT  and  Cal  Tech.  scien- 
tific laboratories,  airplane  factories,  elec- 
tronics labs  and  the  like.  In  one  memorable 
case.  Soviet  visitors  to  Lockheed.  Boeing 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  plants  wore  special 
shoes  that  picked  up  metal  filings  from  the 
floor— helping  them  solve  a  nagging  prob- 
lem in  manufacturing  alloys. 

"Reverse  engineering"  from  American 
processes  and  designs  is  a  classic  Soviet 
technique  in  weapons  manufacture.  The 
famous  "Strella"  missile  used  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  and  employed  by  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  around  the  world  was  reverse- 
engineered  from  the  U.S.  "Red-Eye"  missile, 
obtained  by  Moscow  through  A  Scandinavi- 
an country.  Airborne  missiles  used  in  Soviet 
MIGs  were  similarly  reverse-engineered 
from  the  U.S.  Sidewinder  missile. 

In  addition  to  the  technologies  and  proc- 
esses they  can  obtain  through  purchase  and 
"student"  exchange  visits,  the  Soviets  also 
secure  as  much  as  they  can  through  out- 
right espionage  and  illegal  purchases.  Last 
year,  the  managers  of  a  California  optical 
firm  were  indicted  for  exporting  sophisticat- 
ed laser  mirrors  to  the  Soviets,  technology 
now  being  used  in  the  USSR's  hunter-killer 
satellite  program. 

Such  arrests  and  prosecutions  occur  be- 
cause U.S.  export  law  requires  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  police— aind  prevent— 
the  export  of  materials  harmful  to  our  na- 
tional security  interests.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  thus  in  the  schizoid  position  of 
taking  punitive  actions  against  the  export  of 
some  strategic  materials  while  strenuously 
encouraging  the  export  of  others. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  was  aptly  sym- 
bolized in  1972  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  blockade  of  Haiphong  Harbor 
and  intensified  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  prevent  the  further  influx  of  Communist 
men  and  material  into  South  Vietnam.  In 
support  of  this  action,  the  Department  of 
Defense  released  reconnaissance  photos 
showing  the  Soviet  cargo  ship  Michurin 
steaming  toward  Haiphong  with  dozens  of 
Soviet  ZIL  trucks  on  deck,  obviously  intend- 
ed for  duty  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail. 
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What  was  not  stated  was  that  both  the 
Michurin  and  the  trucks  were  products  of 
U.S.  technology— built  for  Moscow  courtesy 
of  Western  industry.  We  were  stepping  up 
our  military  pressure  on  the  Communists  to 
prevent  the  use  of  trucks  supplied  to  them 
by  us.  While  this  was  going  on,  we  were  si- 
multaneously pressing  forward  with  the 
Kama  River  deal  to  give  them  still  more 
trucks,  later  used  against  Afghanistan. 

Illustrating  the  mentality  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  official  circles  was  a  1977  pro- 
posal to  approve  the  export  of  a  computer 
to  the  ZIL  plant.  An  interagency  memo  un- 
earthed by  this  writer  spelled  out  the  differ- 
ing attitudes  toward  this  proposal  among 
the  four  government  agencies  that  partici- 
pate in  reviewing  exports. 

"Problem  is,"  said  the  memo,  "that  a 
quarter  of  the  200.000  trucks  ZIL  produces 
annually  goes  to  the  military,  including  100 
missile  launchers.  State  and  Commerce  sup- 
port approval,  on  the  grounds  that  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  licensed  exports  to  it  several 
times  during  the  1970s,  that  100  missile 
launchers  of  a  200,000  vehicles  annual  pro- 
duction is  small,  and  that  the  remaining 
trucks  for  the  military  are  basically  no  dif- 
ferent from  heavy  duty  civilian  trucks.  De- 
fense and  ERDA  support  denial  on  grounds 
that  ZIL's  military  contribution  is  unaccept- 
ably  high,  and  past  export  approvals  should 
not  be  dispositive  of  the  instant  case." 

Also  suggesting  the  outlook  that  has  pre- 
vailed at  Commerce  in  recent  years  was  the 
official  reaction  to  military  use  of  products 
from  the  Kama  River  truck  plant.  In  May 
1979.  Lawrence  J.  Brady,  then  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Export  Administration, 
testified  that  Kama  River  products  were 
being  used  for  military  purposes  and  that 
further  exports  to  the  plant  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

Rather  than  acting  on  this  recommenda- 
tion. Brady's  superiors  argued  that  the  Sovi- 
ets had  never  actually  promised  to  use 
Kama  River  trucks  for  exclusively  civilian 
purposes  and  that  military  use  was  there- 
fore not  "diversion."  Rather  than  cracking 
down  on  the  Soviets.  Commerce  cracked 
down  on  Brady,  relieving  him  of  export 
duties  and  in  effect  forcing  him  out  of  the 
department. 

Even  in  1980.  after  a  supposed  tightening 
of  export  controls  because  of  the  Afghani- 
stan invasion.  Commerce  approved  the  ship- 
ment of  a  diesel-engine  assembly  line  that 
would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  Kama  River  plant.  As  with  the 
Cyber  76.  this  was  halted  only  by  a  vigorous 
protest  in  Congress.  Nor  did  Commerce 
make  any  effort,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  in- 
vasion, to  block  shipments  to  Eastern 
Europe— where  they  could  be  easily  diverted 
to  the  USSR. 

A  standard  justification  for  such  deals- 
above  and  beyond  the  supposed  potencies  of 
detente— is  that  if  we  don't  sell  advanced 
products  and  technologies  to  the  Soviets, 
somebody  else  will.  "Foreign  availability," 
in  fact,  is  the  main  argument  used  by  Com- 
merce to  promote  relaxed  restrictions  on  ex- 
ports to  the  East  and  push  through  disput- 
ed sales.  If  the  Soviets  can  get  it  somewhere 
else,  why  shouldn't  American  firms  reap  the 
profits  instead? 

Such  arguments  ignore  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  international  structure  aimed  at  pre- 
venting strategic  exports  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  West  that  could  be  utilized  to 
reduce  the  "foreign  availability"  problem. 
This  is  the  Co-ordinating  Committee  for 
Multilateral  Export  Controls— Cocom  for 
short— which  includes  the  NATO  allies  and 
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Japan,  and  which  is  supposed  to  screen 
technology  transfers  to  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Since  the  objection  of  a  single  Cocom 
member  can  halt  a  transaction,  the  United 
States  obviously  could  use  its  veto  power- 
not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  leverage— to 
prevent  the  flow  of  critical  technologies 
from  our  allies  to  the  Soviets.  Rather  than 
do  this,  however,  we  have  done  exactly  the 
opposite,  using  our  influence  to  break  down 
the  system  of  controls.  Instead  of  trying  to 
prevent  our  allies  from  seeking  exceptions, 
we  have  led  the  way  in  seeking  them  our- 
selves; in  recent  years  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent of  Cocom  exemptions  have  been  re- 
quested by  our  government. 

With  increasing  Congressional  sensitivity 
to  this  problem,  there  are  signs  that  a 
change  of  policy  is  under  way.  In  the  new 
Commerce  Department  under  President 
Reagan.  Lawrence  Brady  has  been  brought 
back  and  currently  is  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Trade  Administration.  While  House 
national  security  adviser  Richard  Allen  is 
known  to  take  a  tough-minded  view  of  the 
issue.  Senator  Gam  and  others  in  Congress 
are  pressing  for  a  much  tighter  set  of  con- 
trols on  strategic  exports. 

Such  moves  are  all  to  the  good.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  our  technology 
is  now  arrayed  against  us  in  the  strategic 
arms  race,  posing  a  deadly  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. That  process  must  obviously  be 
halted.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  so  dependent  on 
the  products  of  our  industry  provides  us 
with  potentially  enormous  leverage  in  the 
other  direction:  by  denying  them  access  to 
our  technological  advances,  while  continu- 
ing to  make  strides  ourselves,  we  can  go  far 
toward  correcting  the  military  balance  in 
our  favor. 

"The  Soviets,"  Gam  concludes,  "have  ob- 
tained too  many  of  the  national  security 
sensitive  technologies  and  commodities  that 
have  provided  the  U.S.  with  a  margin  of 
military  safety  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Only 
a  dramatic  change  in  our  export  policy, 
combined  with  the  administrative  capability 
to  protect  our  national  security,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  do  the  job."« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
defense  appropriations  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 18  and  on  Friday,  November  19,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  Chamber.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  315.  "no. ' 

Rollcall  316,  "no." 

Rollcall  317,  'no." 

Rollcall  318,  'no." 

Rollcall  319,  "no." 

Rollcall  320,  "yea." 

Rollcall  321,  "yea." 

Rollcall  322,  "yea." 

Rollcall  323,  "nay." 

Rollcall  324,  "no." 

Rollcall  325,  "yea." 

Rollcall  326,  ""yea."» 
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FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
foreign  investment  in  America  is  of 
great  concern  to  many.  Some  see  this 
business  activity  as  a  first  step  toward 
foreign  control  of  American  interests. 
However,  the  benefits  from  the  invest- 
ments of  other  nations  in  America  in 
our  country  and  our  people  are  abun- 
dantly clear.  Such  ventures  further 
strengthen  and  develop  our  own  re- 
sources and  economic  well-being.  And, 
with  careful  guidance  we  can  in  fact 
insure  that  foreign  investments  in 
America  are  beneficial  to  us  as  well  as 
our  friends  and  our  neighbors. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
of  Republican  Women  on  this  subject 
given  by  Mary  F.  Friedman.  Ms.  Fried- 
man's views  give  some  simple,  practical 
ways  in  which  all  Americans  can  help 
in  encouraging  this  mutually  benefi- 
cial alliance  with  other  nations. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  by  Mary  F.  Friedman,  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  and  Co. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  today  is  to  have 
you  become  as  excited  as  I  am  about  attract- 
ing foreign  investment  to  the  United  States. 
I'm  delighted  to  be  here  to  share  my  enthu- 
siasm with  you.  My  experience  at  Peat.  Mar- 
wick has  demonstrated  that  there  are  many 
corporations  around  the  world  interested  in 
investing  in  the  United  States.  These  corpo- 
rations are  asking— where  can  we  invest? 
Our  answer  should  be  Pennsylvania.  Penn- 
sylvania has  so  much  to  offer  to  foreign  in- 
vestors—tremendous energy  resources,  a 
skilled  labor  force,  a  strategic  location,  and 
strong  communities.  Foreign  investors  have 
much  to  offer  Pennsylvania— an  influx  of 
capital;  new  technologies,  new  jolss- in- 
creased tax  revenues.  Foreign  investors  can 
be  a  source  of  economic  development  for 
our  cities  and  towns,  at  a  crucial  time  when 
the  old  federal  programs  are  being  redirect- 
ed. You  are  leaders  in  your  communities 
and  you  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  and 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  your  com- 
munities. What  you  and  I  need  to  do  in  our 
time  together  today  is  to  dispel  some 
common  myths  about  foreign  investment;  to 
look  at  what  attracts  investment  in  a  com- 
munity; and  to  tap  into  the  collective  crea- 
tivity of  this  group.  What  I  intend  to  accom- 
plish is  to  spark  your  interest  in  attracting 
foreign  investment  to  Pennsylvania  and  to 
give  you  some  ideas  to  take  home  to  your 
communities.  At  the  end  of  my  talk,  I'll  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions,  and  hopefully, 
to  hear  your  ideas,  too. 

When  you  hear  the  term  foreign  investor, 
what  comes  to  mind?  If  you're  like  many 
people,  you  imagine  a  rich  Arab  sheik 
making  billions  of  dollars  a  day.  He  buys  up 
half  the  real  estate  in  Arizona  and  lives  in  a 
mansion  with  twelve  wives. 

The  sheik  symbolizes  a  myth  about  for- 
eign investment.  A  myth  that  is  perpetuated 
despite  the  facts.  Let  me  share  some  facts 
with  you— facts  that  may  surprise  you. 
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No  OPEC  nations  are  in  the  list  of  top- 
seven  U.S.  investor  countries.  A  July  1980 
Forbes  survey  of  foreign  investments  in  the 
U.S.  showed  that  80  percent  of  all  foreign 
investment  in  the  U.S.  came  from  the  fol- 
lowing seven  countries.  The  Netherlands  (24 
percent)  U.K.  (18  percent)  Canada  (13  per- 
cent) West  Germany  (9.6  percent)  Japan 
(6.6  percent)  Switzerland  (6  percent)  and 
France  (4  percent).  Investors  from  all  OPEC 
nations  together,  accounted  for  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  foreign  investors. 

Direct  foreign  investment  in  the  U.S.  is 
not  all  going  to  the  Sunbelt.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  conducted  a  study 
in  1980  which  concluded  that  the  Mid-At- 
lantic and  New  England  areas  had  a  far 
higher  number  of  foreign  manufacturing 
plants  than  other  areas  of  the  country  in- 
cluding the  Sunbelt.  In  another  study.  The 
Conference  Board,  a  research  organization 
that  tracks  investment  in  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing, reported  that  the  ten  states  most-fa- 
vored by  foreign  investors  included  New 
York.  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  California,  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia. Significantly,  however,  in  1980,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  California  were  equal  in  the 
number  of  announced  manufacturing  in- 
vestments from  abroad. 

Most  direct  foreign  investment  is  not  in 
real  estate.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  received 
$52.3  billion  in  direct  foreign  investment 
and  less  than  3  percent  of  that  was  in  real 
estate.  The  major  areas  of  investment  were 
in  manufacturing  and  petroleum  industries 
(exploration,  extraction  and  transporta- 
tion). Manufacturing  represented  $20  billion 
of  the  foreign  direct  investment.  The  tyijes 
of  manufacturing  investments  were  in: 
chemicals,  machinery,  primary  and  fabricat- 
ed metals,  and  food  prcxlucts. 

What  are  foreign  investors  looking  for? 
Why  do  they  want  to  invest  in  the  U.S.? 

If  you  believed  everything  you  read  in  the 
newspapers,  you  would  think  our  economy 
is  crumbling,  the  dollar  is  getting  weaker 
each  day  and  labor  unions  are  destroying 
our  industries.  Comparative  statistics  and 
government  studies  however,  clearly  show 
two  important  facts. 

1.  Things  here  are  not  as  bad  as  we  think. 

2.  Things  are  much  worse  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  foreign  investors,  the  U.S.  is  very  at- 
tractive for  a  number  of  reasons:  let  me 
highlight  a  few  key  points. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  U.S.  is  very  at- 
tractive to  foreign  investors.  A  recent  study 
by  Citibank  analyzed'  the  growth  in  hourly 
wage  rates  among  manufacturing  workers 
during  1970-1977.  The  analysis  found  that 
the  U.S.  experienced  the  lowest  percentage 
increase  in  manufacturing  wages— only  11 
percent  in  9  years,  in  other  nations,  the  in- 
creases were  enormous:  Canada.  30  percent; 
The  Netherlands,  54  percent;  West  Germa- 
ny. 63  percent;  and  an  unbelievable  77  per- 
cent increase  in  Italy. 

A  second  key  point  is  that  the  U.S.  offers 
political  stability  that  is  unavailable  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Developed  coun- 
tries with  assets  and  facilities  in  the  U.S. 
know  that  there  is  little  chance  that  their 
company  will  be  nationalized  or  that  repa- 
triation of  their  profits  will  be  blocked.  A 
third  important  point  is  that  in  the  U.S. 
firms  have  accessibility  to  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  lucrative  consumer  markets  in  the 
world.  In  a  political  climate  of  increased 
protectionism,  foreign  companies  see  that  to 
secure  a  firm  position  in  the  U.S.  market- 
place, they  must  build  facilities  to  employ 
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American  workers.  Volkswagon  achieved 
this  security  through  their  VW  Rabbit 
plant  at  New  Stanton. 

WHAT  CAN  DIRECT  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  MEAN 
TO  OUR  COMMUNITIES 

( 1 )  Direct  foreign  investment  can  mean 
more  jobs  for  our  communities.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  that  employment  in  foreign  firms  is 
growing  faster  than  by  U.S.  firms,  rising  3% 
per  year  compared  with  a  1.6  per  cent 
growth  rate  for  U.S.  employers. 

Also,  compensation  paid  by  foreign-based 
companies  rose  faster  than  at  U.S.  compa- 
nies, growing  13.2%  per  year  compared  with 
the  9.9%  increases  by  U.S.  firms. 

(2)  Direct  foreign  investment  can  intro- 
duce new  technologies,  and  new  job  skills 
for  our  workers. 

(3)  Direct  foseign  investment  can  increase 
our  tax  revenues  which,  in  turn,  will  provide 
better  services,  education. 

This  all  sounds  terrific— but.  you  ask. 
where  do  we  start?  Can  one  person  make  a 
difference?  The  answer  is  yes.  Personal  con- 
tacts are  a  key  ingredient  of  attracting  for- 
eign investments. 

You  need  to  think  very  systematically  and 
realisticly  about  what  your  community's 
assets  are.  What  does  your  community  have 
to  offer?  How  does  your  community  com- 
pare with  other  communities  which  may  be 
competing  with  you.  Discuss  these  issues 
with  local  bankers,  real  estate  leaders,  gov- 
ernment officials,  business  leaders.  Critical 
variables  to  consider  are: 

Resources— land,  raw  materials,  energy 
sources,  climate. 

Markets— population,  income,  transporta- 
tion. 

Labor— wages,  unionization,  education  and 
productivity. 

Quality  of  life— cultural  facilities,  educa- 
tion, housing,  public  safety. 

Goverrunent— attitudes,  incentives,  tax- 
ation. 

Once  you  have  a  realistic  idea  of  what 
your  community  can  offer  to  foreign  inves- 
tors, make  certain  that  your  community  is 
presenting  itself  in  the  most  positive  way 
possible  to  potential  foreign  investors. 

Too  many  cities  are  used  to  getting  money 
from  federal  programs  in  direct  proportion 
to  how  many  problems  they  had.  They 
talked  about  indices  of  poverty,  crime  rate's 
and  substandard  housing.  Obviously,  that  is 
not  the  approach  likely  to  attract  foreign 
investment. 

Peat.  Marwick  currently  is  working  with 
the  United  States  conference  of  Mayors  on 
a  very  exciting  project. 

Next  week,  in  Zurich.  Switzerland  more 
than  100  American  cities  will  be  participat- 
ing at  the  Invest  in  America's  Cities  Exposi- 
tion. Mayors,  business  and  community  lead- 
ers will  be  traveling  to  the  Exposition  to 
meet  with  an  anticipated  2-3.000  Western 
Europeans  who  are  interested  in  investing 
in  the  U.S. 

This  Exposition  is  planned  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  expositions.  The  next  one 
will  be  in  the  fall  of  1982.  I  hope  that  you 
will  make  sure  that  your  town  is  represent- 
ed at  the  next  one.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
all  of  you  next  year  in  Switzerland.* 
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CONTINUE  FUNDING  LIMITED 
PURPOSE  AGENCIES 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  technical  amendment  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1981,  pertain- 
ing to  the  community  services  block 
grants.  This  amendment  would  make 
many  limited-purpose  agencies  eligible 
for  funding. 

Under  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act,  the  only  entities  eligible  for  fund- 
ing are  those  officially  designated  as 
community  action  agencies  or  pro- 
grams under  the  provisions  of  section 
210  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964. 

I  consider  this  an  oversight  in  the 
development  of  the  reconciliation 
package.  The  agencies  that  serve  my 
district  in  the  same  capacity  as  com- 
munity action  agencies,  are  technical- 
ly defined  as  limited  purpose  agencies. 
These  LPA's  in  my  district,  all  of 
which  provide  services  in  the  primarily 
low-income  urban  areas  of  Oregon, 
depend  on  funding  from  this  source. 
Thus  this  technical  amendment  is  crit- 
ical to  their  existence. 

The  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  techni- 
cally has  no  community  action  agen- 
cies—thus without  this  amendment, 
Portland  would  be  left  without  the 
community  services  provided  for  in 
the  budget. 

In  the  past.  Federal  funding  for  the 
LPA's  has  provided  seed  money  and 
has  stimulated  acquiring  other  re- 
sources. I  am  convinced  that  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  these  agencies  are 
needed  by  the  residents  of  our  neigh- 
borhoods. I  urge  passage  of  this  tech- 
nical amendment,  which  would  allow 
for  the  continuation  of  the  programs.* 


PUGHT  OF  VLADIMIR  TSUKER- 
MAN  UNDER  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
OF  HON.  CHARLES  DOUGHER- 
TY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  an  expression  of 
mutual  concern  on  behalf  of  Vladimir 
Tsukerman,  a  Soviet  dissident  who,  for 
4  years,  has  been  denied  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Faina  Tsukerman,  the  wife 
of  Vladimir  Tsukerman,  and  was 
touched  by  her  personal  appeal  for 
help.  Her  story  was  not  unfamiliar  to 
me— like  so  many  others,  Vladimir 
Tsukerman's  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet 
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Union  is  not  based  on  political  consid- 
erations but  rather  is  a  matter  of 
family  reunification,  a  humanitarian 
appeal. 

Since  March  1977,  Vladimir  Tsuker- 
man has  been  applying  to  Soviet  au- 
thorities for  permission  to  emigrate. 
Although  his  wife  and  son  were  grant- 
ed exit  visas  in  1978,  Vladimir  has  re- 
ceived numerous  refusals  to  his  appli- 
cations and  has  been  forced  to  remain 
behind  in  their  home  town  of  Ki- 
shinev. Soviet  authorities  have  based 
their  refusals  on  "security"  because 
Vladimir  had  served  in  the  Soviet 
Navy  6  years  ago. 

Having  been  promised  an  exit  visa  in 
April  of  this  year  and  then,  only  a 
short  time  later,  denied  that  visa, 
Vladimir  became  all  the  more  deter- 
mined to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Government  his  strong  desire  to  leave 
that  country  to  join  his  wife  and  son 
in  Israel.  These  efforts,  although 
peaceful  in  nature,  were  met  with  a 
charge  of  "disturbing  public  order" 
and  a  possible  sentence  of  3  years  im- 
prisonment or  internal  exile.  It  is  this 
alarming  situation  that  has  forced 
Faina  Tsukerman  to  turn  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  exceptional  strain  of  a  marriage 
which  spans  thousands  of  miles  and 
the  harsh  realities  of  Soviet  internal 
politics  is  abundantly  clear.  That 
Vladimir  Tsukerman  should  be  arrest- 
ed for  expressing  his  own  desire  to 
emigrate  merely  compounds  this  dis- 
turbing situation. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  impact  of  our  appeals  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  I  firmly  believe 
that  world  opinion  can  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Accord  and  live  up  to  the  respon- 
sibilities agreed  upon  by  all  signatory 
nations.  Indeed  we,  too,  have  an  obli- 
gation—an obligation  to  speak  out 
against  any  such  blatant  violations  of 
that  agreement.  The  lives  of  Faina 
and  Vladimir  Tsukerman  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  like  them 
depend  on  our  efforts.* 


RED  CROSS  CERTIFICATES  OF 
MERIT  GIVEN  FOR  HEROIC 
RESCUE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  two  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Thomas  Michael  Muir  of  Bem- 
ville.  Pa.  and  Ms.  Susan  M.  Boltz,  of 
Reading,  Pa.  have  been  named  to  re- 
ceive the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit  and  accompanying  pin.  This  is 
the  highest  award  presented  by  the 
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American  Red  Cross  to  an  individual 
who  "saves  or  sustains  a  life  by  using 
skills  and  knowledge  learned  in  a  vol- 
unteer training  program  offered  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  first  aid,  small  craft 
or  water  safety."  Presentation  of  the 
certificate,  which  bears  the  original 
signatures  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  honorary  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  chairman 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Berks  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Muir  and  Ms.  Boltz  will  receive 
this  commendable  award  for  their 
heroic  rescue  which  resulted  in  saving 
a  life  on  June  9,  1981.  On  that  date, 
Mr.  Muir  and  Ms.  Boltz,  who  are 
trained  in  Red  Cross  water  safety, 
along  with  Ms.  Beverly  J.  Kline,  who 
is  trained  in  water  safety,  first  aid  and 
CPR,  were  at  a  lake  when  they  ob- 
served a  man  unconscious  in  the 
water.  Mr.  Muir  rescued  the  victim 
and  took  him  to  the  beach.  There  he 
was  joined  by  Ms.  Kline,  who  began 
artificial  respiration  after  she  deter- 
mined that  the  victim  was  not  breath- 
ing. Subsequently,  the  victim  suffered 
a  cardiac  arrest.  Mr.  Muir  and  Ms. 
Kline  began  two-rescuer  CPR  and 
were  joined  by  Mrs.  Boltz  in  their  ef- 
forts, they  continued  this  procedure 
until  an  ambulance  arrived.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  use  of  CPR  by  these 
three  compassionate  individuals  saved 
the  victim's  life. 

I  think  that  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
the  meritorious  action  of  these  three 
individuals  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  body.  Mr.  Muir,  Ms.  Boltz,  and 
Ms.  Kline  have  demmonstrated  the 
highest  ideals  of  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  fellowman.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  join  me 
in  honoring  these  individuals  whose 
contribution  to  humanity  is  truly 
noteworthy.* 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
UKRAINIAN  HELSINKI  MONI- 
TORING GROUP 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Honorable  Bernard 
J.  DwYER  and  the  Honorable  Christo- 
pher H.  Smith,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  this  special 
order  observing  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group.  I  commend  Congressmen 
Smith  and  Dwyer  for  sponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  205,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Ukraine. 

The    10   founding  members   of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  to  Promote 
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the  Implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords  were  joined  by  others  and  in- 
creased their  ranks  to  37.  Now,  not  one 
of  these  courageous  individuals  is  free 
to  work  toward  the  objective  which 
they  set  for  themselves.  All  are  either 
imprisoned  or  exiled. 

"Today  we  express  our  support  for 
their  bravery  and  their  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  fundamental  freedoms 
for  their  fellow  citizens.  We  also  com- 
mend their  determined  and  coura- 
geous act  of  risking  their  own  liberties 
so  that  basic  freedoms  may  be  enjoyed 
by  many. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  valiant 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  monitors 
has  not  as  yet  effected  the  reforms 
they  have  been  seeking.  Their  at- 
tempts, however,  are  asking  an  impres- 
sion on  their  persecutor— the  Soviet 
Government.  This  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  Soviet  efforts  to  muzzle  their 
detractors  by  incarceration  or  banish- 
ment. 

It  is  therefore,  most  important  for 
us  to  underscore  our  support  for  the 
Ukrainian  and  other  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Groups  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  once  again  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union's  actions  in  suppressing  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,  and  for  violating 
their  international  legal  commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
neged on  their  pledge  made  at  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  They  have  contra- 
vened the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  even  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. At  this  time,  we  strongly  urge  the 
Soviet  Union  to  cease  its  persecution 
of  its  citizens,  and  to  release  those 
who  have  been  jailed  simply  for  trying 
to  defend  their  basic  human  rights.* 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional terrorism  remains  a  fundamen- 
tal threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  free  world.  There  exists  a  global 
network  of  violent  criminals,  support- 
ed by  the  government  of  Libya,  which 
seeks  to  undermine  legitimate  regimes 
and  terrorize  those  individuals  who 
oppose  their  pernicious  designs.  We 
must  combat  these  forces  of  terrorism 
with  the  full  array  of  weapons  avail- 
able to  a  democratic  society. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which 
would  impose  a  complete  trade  embar- 
go with  Libya.  American  dollars,  per- 
sonnel, and  expertise  must  not  contin- 
ue to  bolster  the  economic  foundation 
for  Libya's  terrorist  activities. 

This  legislation  represents  a  truly  bi- 
partisan effort.  The  supporters  of  this 
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bill  are  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  from  both  ends  of  the  ideological 
spectrum. 

All,  however,  are  united  in  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  must  take  im- 
mediate action  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
international  terrorism.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  a  complete  trade  embargo 
is  an  effective  means  of  accomplishing 
this  goal.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  this  legislation  and  join  with 
us  in  meeting  this  very  serious  threat 
to  the  international  community.* 


ONE  SPEECH  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come and  applaud  President  Reagan's 
first  major  foreign  policy  speech,  invit- 
ing Russia  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  to 
join  him  in  a  quest  for  peace.  It  was  an 
excellent  speech,  tackling  a  critical 
aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  and  since  it 
was  long  overdue,  it  therefore  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  and  positive  re- 
sponse. But,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
one  speech  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It 
can  be,  however,  the  beginning  of  a 
process  that  must  be  aggressively  pur- 
sued. 

One  speech  does  not  erase  all  past 
strident  statements,  contradictions, 
and  inconsistencies  that  have  charac- 
terized this  administration's  foreign 
policy  to  date.  Not  only  must  we 
expect  and  demand  that  the  President 
pursue  the  positions  he  has  outlined, 
during  the  arms  talks  scheduled  for 
November  and  January,  with  as  much 
vigor  as  he  gave  to  his  own  talk,  he 
must  also  take  steps  to  be  certain  that 
all  other  aspects  of  his  foreign  policy 
house  are  in  order. 

There  are  a  whole  series  of  other 
foreign  policy  problems  awaiting  solu- 
tion: The  Middle  East,  South-West 
Africa,  El  Salvador,  et  cetera.  If  there 
is  continuing  disarray  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  be  questioned  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  our  ability  to  solve  dif- 
ficult problems  will  be  impaired. 

We  have  been  making  commitments 
that  we  would  find  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  out.  For  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent said  at  a  news  conference  that  we 
will  not  "permit  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  an 
Iran.  *  *  •  There's  no  way  that  we 
could  stand  by  and  see  that  (country) 
taken  over  by  anyone  that  would  shut 
off  that  oil."  But  that  is  a  commit- 
ment, made  off-the-cuff,  without  any 
consultation  with  Congress  or  without 
any  indication  of  how  we  could  fail  to 
permit  an  internal  uprising  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

These  problems  and  others  that  con- 
tinue   to    plague    the    foreign    policy 
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arena  are  brilliantly  discussed  by 
Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  in  the  Novem- 
ber 18.  1981.  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  "The 
Logic  of  Reaganomacy, '  which  fol- 
lows: 

The  Logic  of  Reaganomacy 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.) 

The  recent  performance  of  our  agitated 
Secretary  of  State  casts  the  most  serious 
doubt  on  his  judgment— and  therefore  on 
his  suitability  for  a  job  in  which  good  judg- 
ment is  the  prime  requisite. 

In  quick  succession.  General  Haig  aimed 
an  attack  through  the  columnist  Jack  An- 
derson on  unnamed  enemies  in  the  White 
House,  phoned  the  White  House  to  tell  the 
national  security  adviser  that  he  did  not 
mean  him.  phon^  the  President  to  get  him 
to  call  Anderson  and  stop  a  column  suggest- 
ing that  the  Secretary  was  on  the  skids,  told 
the  Pentagon  to  prepare  for  American  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Central  America  and 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  NATO  contin- 
gency plans  contemplated  the  explosion  of  a 
nuclear  bomb  in  the  event  of  conventional 
war  in  Europe. 

Having  put  on  this  extraordinary  display 
of  a  man  who  had  totally  lost  his  own  cool, 
our  irrepressible  Secretary  of  State  then 
sent  a  message  to  the  pre-eminently  cool 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Carrington. 
to  "cool  it"— that  is.  his  effort  to  seek  a  res- 
olution of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Reagan  administration  took  the  usual 
damage-limiting  actions.  The  Defense  Secre- 
tary rejected  the  idea  of  the  nuclear  explo- 
sion, and  his  subordinates  threw  cold  water 
on  the  idea  of  sending  U.S.  troops  into 
combat  in  E}1  Salvador.  But  many  people  are 
bound  to  wonder  whether  a  man  who  reacts 
so  excitably  to  minor  public  issues  is  quite 
the  sort  of  fellow  we  want  at  the  helm  in 
case  of  a  major  international  crisis. 

Beyond  General  Haig's  personal  aberra- 
tions lies  a  larger  problem.  The  State  De- 
partment is  the  agency  in  our  government 
for  the  diplomatic  approach  to  international 
relationships.  Remembering  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, one  cannot  say  that  generals  should 
therefore  be  disqualified  for  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State;  but  Marshall  was  excep- 
tional among  generals  (or  any  other  group) 
in  his  broad  understanding  of  human  af- 
fairs. The  Marshall  Plan  was  notable, 
among  other  reasons,  because  it  was  a  non- 
military  response  to  a  situation  for  which 
lesser  men  were  proposing  a  military 
remedy. 

General  Haig  is  a  different  case.  He 
reaches  instinctively  for  the  military  solu- 
tion. His  subordinates,  if  they  wish  to  sur- 
vive, must  listen  to  their  master's  voice.  The 
Defense  Department  is  institutionally  com- 
mitted to  the  military  approach.  With  the 
State  Department  no  longer  in  business  as 
the  champion  of  diplomacy,  the  whole  for- 
eign policy  apparatus  of  the  government  be- 
comes dangerously  out  of  balance. 

The  result  is  a  disquieting  militarization 
of  V.S.  argument  and  action  in  world  af- 
fairs. The  issue  is  not  the  strengthening  of 
our  military  position.  It  is  rather  whether 
military  strength  exhausts  our  whole  idea 
of  foreign  policy.  The  Reagan  crowd,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  well  on  the  way  to  per- 
suading the  world  that  it  regards  military 
power  as  its  primary  instrument  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations. 
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ASSISTING  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA? 

It  is  conventient  for  President  Reagan  to 
attribute  the  wave  of  antibomb,  anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations  in  Europe  to  Soviet 
propaganda.  But  do  our  leaders  not  recog- 
nize how  their  own  words  and  deeds  assist 
the  Soviet  propagandists?  "At  a  time  when 
fears  about  nuclear  war  are  proliferating  in 
Europe,"  the  London  Sunday  Times  said  on 
Nov.  8  (in  an  editorial  entitled  "Lest  We 
Forget.  America  Is  On  Our  Side").  "Mr. 
Reagan  and  his  team  seem  hell  bent  on 
stoking  the  fire." 

Mr.  Reagan's  carefree  chat  about  limited 
nuclear  exchanges  in  Europe  gave  Brezhnev 
an  opportunity  (that  Soviet  propagandr.  ex- 
perts could  never  have  contrived)  to  pose  as 
the  foe  of  nuclear  war  and  the  apostle  of 
peace.  If  serious  arms  control  negotiations 
were  now  taking  place  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  U.iion.  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  half  a  million  Europeans  would  not 
have  taken  to  the  streets  the  other  week- 
end. American  bravado  contributes  far  more 
than  Soviet  deviltry  to  the  rise  of  neutral- 
ism and  unilateral  disarmament  in  Europe. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said.  "One  of  the 
first  lessons  a  President  has  to  learn  is  that 
every  word  he  says  weighs  a  ton."  Mr. 
Reagan  professes  to  admire  Coolidge.  but  he 
has  been  lamentably  slow  to  learn  that  par- 
ticular lesson.  Only  the  other  day  our  genial 
President  said  that  the  U.S.  would  make 
sure  that  what  happened  to  the  shah  in 
Iran  would  not  happen  to  the  feudal  monar- 
chy in  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  is  an  example  of  what  Prof.  Inis 
Claude  Jr.  has  called  the  practice  of  "casual 
commitment"— the  "assertion  of  obligation 
without  the  seriously  considered  resolve  to 
perform  the  actions  that  may  be  required  to 
fulfill  the  obligation."  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration went  plenty  far  in  proposing  a  guar- 
antee for  the  Persian  Gulf  that  far  exceed- 
ed our  military  capacity  to  discharge,  but 
the  Reagan  administration  seems  ready  to 
make  Mr.  Carter  seem  a  piker  in  the  field  of 
casual  commitment. 

And  whatever  happened  to  the  old  idea 
that  military  commitments  require  congres- 
sional assent?  Even  the  imperious  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  1940.  when  pressed  by  the 
prime  minister  of  Prance  for  American  aid 
against  the  Nazi  blitzkreig.  replied  that 
American  supplies  would  continue  so  long  as 
the  French  continued  their  resistance  and 
then  added.  "I  know  that  you  will  under- 
stand that  these  statements  carry  with 
them  no  implication  of  military  commit- 
ments. Only  the  Congress  can  make  such 
commitments."  Has  President  Reagan  said 
as  much  to  the  Saudi  Arabians? 

No  doubt,  should  trouble  come  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  President  will  haul  out  his 
Awau»  argument  and  claim  that,  if  Congress 
does  not  support  a  presidential  commit- 
ment. American  credibility  will  be  under- 
mined and  we  will  suffer  a  great  setback  in 
the  world.  This  is  a  self-serving  Executive 
Branch  line  that,  if  carried  much  further, 
would  render  the  President  the  dictator  of 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Reagan  understood  this 
when  he  saw  no  problem  about  opposing 
President  Carter  on  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Salt  II  treaties. 

One  may  wonder  in  addition  how  much  it 
really  sustains  American  credibility  for  the 
world  to  suppose  that  any  presidential  initi- 
ative, however  rash  and  ill-considered,  is 
final.  Perhaps  our  foreign  policy  is  more 
credible  when  it  proceeds  from  mature  de- 
liberation, has  a  solid  basis  in  congressional 
and  popular  consent  and  addresses  real 
problems  in  what  others  will  regard  as  a  re- 
alistic way. 
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Thus  far  President  Reagan  has  conducted 
foreign  policy  without  much  congressional 
consultation  or  interference.  Because  the 
administration  feels  more  comfortable  with 
domestic  issues,  and  because  its  foreign 
policy  figures  shoot  off  on  tangents  of  their 
own,  one  has  the  impression  of  policy  made 
ad  hoc  rather  than  in  response  to  a  larger 
design.  Yet  the  policy  has.  whether  or  not 
intended,  an  inner  consistency.  It  is  above 
all  a  nationalist  policy.  Its  pervading  thrust 
is  toward  the  self -isolation  of  the  U.S. 

PROFOUNDLY  SHAKEN  OUR  ALLIES 

Our  military  preoccupation,  our  trucu- 
lence  of  language  and  our  happy-go-lucky 
attitude  about  nuclear  war  have  profoundly 
shaken  our  NATO  allies.  So  too  has  our  per- 
sistence in  a  high-interest-rate  policy  that 
has  had  a  devastating  impact  on  European 
economies. 

For  a  time  Europeans  had  faith  in  Gener- 
al Haig  as  at  least  a  man  who  understood 
their  problems,  but  his  recent  shenanigans 
have  created  grave  doubts.  Nor  is  Mr.  Rea- 
gans  budgetary  assault  on  our  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  calculated 
to  help  the  American  cause  in  the  battle  of 
ideas. 

The  pattern  of  estrangement  runs  around 
the  globe.  Our  clumsy  effort  to  tell  the 
Arat>s  that  they  should  worry  more  about 
the  Russians  than  about  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  has  been  a  flop.  In  Latin 
America  the  tilt  against  human  rights  and 
in  support  of  military  dictatorship  is  driving 
our  natural  friends  to  the  left.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatricks  recent  suggestion  that  Costa 
Rica,  the  only  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, could  best  meet  its  problems,  which  are 
primarily  economic,  by  reestablishing  the 
army  it  proudly  abolished  over  30  years  ago, 
is  one  more  example  of  the  administration's 
conviction  that  all  problems  have  military 
solutions. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  quoted  one  of 
her  predecessors  at  the  UN  as  saying  that 
"we  were  reduced  to  voting  on  most  issues  in 
a  bloc  that  consisted  of  the  United  States, 
Chile  and  the  Dominican  Republic."  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  added,  "Now  we  usually  lose 
those  two  countries,  too."  One  presumes 
that  she  is  joking,  but  it  is  a  belligerent 
joke,  as  if  the  isolation  of  the  U.S.  were 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  American  policy. 

One  can  only  suggest  that  most  of  our  ob- 
jectives in  foreign  affairs  are  hard  enough 
to  attain  even  with  the  wholehearted  col- 
laboration of  allies  and  friends— and  that 
they  will  become  entirely  unattainable  if  we 
reduce  ourselves  to  a  party  of  one.  And  self- 
isolation  would,  of  course,  accomplish  a 
major  Soviet  objective,  which  is  to  divest 
America  of  all  its  friends  and  allies. 

I  am  no  great  fan  of  President  Reagan's 
domestic  policy.  But,  as  Adam  Smith  used 
to  say,  "There  is  a  lot  of  ruin  in  a  nation"; 
and  wrong-headed  domestic  policies,  pur- 
sued too  far.  tend  to  be  self-correcting,  at 
least  in  a  democracy.  Foreign  policy  is  dif- 
ferent. Here  mistakes,  once  made,  are  too 
often  irretrievable.  That  is  why  foreign  af- 
fairs seem  to  me  the  really  scary  part  of  the 
terrain  ahead.  Nor  do  General  Haig  and  the 
rest  of  the  clamorous  Reagan  foreign  policy 
team  strike  one  as  reliable  guides.  They 
cannot  even  guide  each  other. 

As  John  Kennedy  used  to  tell  us  at  the 
White  House  20  years  ago.  "Domestic  policy 
can  only  defeat  us.  Foreign  policy  can  kill 
us."* 
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HOUSING  START 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  everyone  in  Congress  is  by 
now  heartily  sick  of  numbers.  At 
times,  we  seem  to  have  projected  our- 
selves into  a  kind  of  futuristic  fantasy- 
land  where  ideas  are  no  longer  ex- 
pressed by  words,  but  by  bar  graphs, 
pie  charts,  and  computer  printouts. 
But  every  once  in  a  while,  a  number 
jumps  out  at  you  that  sets  itself  apart, 
because  it  brings  into  very  clear  focus 
the  nature  of  the  economic  crisis  that 
we  are  undergoing,  and  makes  us  step 
back  and  say:  "Is  this  the  road  we 
really  want  to  be  taking?" 

Such  a  number  is  the  one  that  tells 
us  that  new  housing  starts  nationwide 
are  now  43  percent  lower  than  they 
were  at  a  comparable  time  last  year. 
And  let  me  remind  you  that  last  year 
itsef  was  a  terrible  year  for  the  hous- 
ing industry.  That's  a  stark  number, 
that  43  percent,  but  behind  it  is  even  a 
starker  picture.  It's  picture  of  con- 
struction companies  shutting  their 
doors.  It's  a  picture  of  construction 
workers  leaving  the  job  force  to  stand 
in  the  unemployment  line.  It's  a  pic- 
ture of  unsold  appliances,  furniture, 
and  household  goods.  It's  a  picture  of 
a  self-perpetuating  cycle  of  economic 
disaster  and  despair.  And  it's  a  picture 
that  we  won't  be  able  to  change  unless 
we  can  get  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  adopt  a  realistic  monetary  policy, 
and  this  administration  to  live  up  to 
its  promise  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

The  old  saw  is  that  a  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words.  In  this  case, 
a  number,  43  percent  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand pictures.  And  none  of  them  are 
very  pleasant  to  look  at.« 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  DAVE 
STOCKMAN 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  about  the  David 
Stockman  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  magazine.  Most  of  the  com- 
mentary, not  surprisingly,  has  been 
negative.  But  not  all  of  it  has  been.  At- 
lanta Journal  Columist  Dick  Williams 
has  written  the  best  appraisal  of  the 
problems  Stockman  was  grappling 
with  at  the  time  he  granted  the 
Greider  interviews. 

Williams  writes: 

In  reading  and  rereading  William 
Greider's  masterful  piece  in  the  upcoming 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  result  is  a  crushing 
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sadness.  Not  anger  at  either  Stockman  or 
Greider  or  tax  cuts  or  defense  spending. 
Just  .sadness  that  no  one  really  knows  how 
to  stop  the  Marion  Motley-Jim  Brown-Her- 
.schel  Walker  that  is  the  expense  line  of  the 
federal  budget. 

Williams'  masterful  column  ap- 
peared in  the  November  14,  1981,  At- 
lanta Journal/Constitution,  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  column  follows: 

An  Apologia  for  David  Stockman 

Sometimes  things  are  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  press.  David  Stockman,  for  in- 
stance. And  the  federal  budget. 

Simple  things,  such  as  President  Reagan 
and  this  gang  of  Cabinet  coyotes,  or  Brooke 
Shields  or  the  Falcons— those  things  maybe 
we  can  handle. 

But  it's  clear  the  press  has  had  no  real 
handle  on  Jimmy  Carter  and  his  real  poli- 
cies and  who  sank  him.  And  the  press  has 
nary  a  clue  so  far  as  to  Stockman  and  the 
budget  fight  we  thought  was  over,  but  is 
just  beginning. 

We're  just  not  good  at  gray,  you  see,  and 
like  television  crime  show  producers,  we  like 
tidy  endings.  Fact  is  there's  not  a  person 
among  us  who  really  understands  the  feder- 
al budget.  Unless  it's  David  Stockman  or 
Bert  Lance.  And  St(x;kman  may  soon  meet 
Lance's  fate.  More's  the  pity. 

In  reading  and  rereading  William 
Greider's  masterful  piece  in  the  upcoming 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  result  is  a  crushing 
sadness.  Not  anger  at  either  Stockman  or 
Greider  or  tax  cuts  or  defense  spending. 
Just  sadness  that  no  one  really  knows  how 
to  stop  the  Marion  Motley-Jim  Brown-Her- 
schel  Walker  that  is  the  expense  line  of  the 
federal  budget. 

That  sadness  overwhelms  the  anger  at  the 
press  for  the  superficiality  with  which  it  re- 
ported Greider's  reporting  of  Stockman's 
ebbs  and  flows. 

Greider  is  the  one  who  should  be  angry. 
His  balanced  and  subtle  examination  of  the 
federal  budget  through  the  eyes  of  its  chief 
warden  has  been  picked  apart  by  quote 
thieves  on  both  sides  of  our  partisan  debate. 

The  December  Atlantic  Monthly  ought  to 
be  required  reading  for  every  voter.  It  shows 
us  not  that  Stockman  betrayed  his  leader  or 
that  his  leader  and  his  cronies  were  cynical- 
ly robbing  the  poor  to  aggrandize  the  rich. 
It  shows  us  not  that  reporters  bum  sources. 

It  shows  us  that  Congress  is  a  self-perpet- 
uating gang  of  dilletantes  leading  us  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Context,  please. 

"None  of  us."  Stockman  was  widely 
quoted  as  saying,  "really  understands  what's 
going  on  with  all  these  numbers." 

Greider's  reportage  is  chronological.  It 
hears  the  federal  budget  director  in  good 
moments  and  bad  and.  most  importantly,  of 
the  moment.  When  Stockman  made  the 
remark  above,  he  was  talking  not  at>out 
Reagan  philosophy  but  of  the  moment  last 
spring  when  Democrats  were  offering 
budget  alternatives  to  his  that  were  based 
on  Carter  projections,  congressional  guesses 
and  Kentucky  windage. 

Mythical  beasts  such  as  gryphons  mated 
with  the  phoenix  and  the  unicorn  to 
produce  numbers  with  no  real  base. 

Even  the  oft-quoted  "Trojan  horse"  de- 
scription of  the  tax  cuts  is  hardly  a  shocker 
in  Greider's  and  Stockman's  context.  Re- 
publicans were  aware  that  soaking  the  rich 
could  not  continue.  And  since  we  have  no 
track  record  on  "supply-side  economics," 
the  old  "trickle-down  theory"  would  be  the 
closest  analogy. 
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Interesting,  isn't  it.  that  when  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  "a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats." 
the  nation  l)elieved?  Call  it  •trickle-down  " 
and  it's  grand  larceny  of  the  poor. 

Greider  and  Stockman  also  point  out  that 
the  supply-siders  cared  not  a  whit  about 
budget  cuts— only  tax  cuts.  Both  sides'  posi- 
tions were  thus  open  to  mauling,  tied  to- 
gether as  they  were. 

There  isn't  room  here  to  go  much  further. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  continue  the  pillage  of 
Greider's  work  and  Stockman's  l>eliefs. 

But  it  is  important  to  stress  Stockman's 
continued  belief  that  anything  taken  from 
the  poor  in  the  name  of  fiscal  sanity  would 
have  to  matched  by  reductions  in  tax  bene- 
fits and  subsidies  for  the  strong.  "Rejecting 
the  weak  claims  of  powerful  clients."  he 
calls  it. 

The  fight  and  the  debate  aren't  over  yet. 
And  all  sides  in  it  will  be  well  served  by 
reading  the  infamous  article,  not  just  the 
excerpts. 

For  as  Stockman  says  "The  budget  is  sort 
of  rolling  history  of  decisions.  All  kinds  of 
decisions  made  five.  10.  15  years  ago.  are 
coming  back  to  bite  us  unexpectedly." 

He  wonders  if  anyone  can  maintain  the 
political  momentum  to  fight  the  beast  for 
the  necessary  three  to  five  years.  It  will  be  a 
national  shame  if  Stockman  is  lost  to  that 
fight.* 


NORMAN  W.  WORTHINGTON 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  contribution  that  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Norman  W.  Worthington  to  Ar- 
lington County  and  the  entire  Metro- 
politan area  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Arlington  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Over  13  years  ago,  in  September 
1968,  Norman  Worthington  arrived  in 
Arlington  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  top  staff  position  at  the 
Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
was  uniquely  qualified  to  become  exec- 
utive vice  president.  Mr.  Worthington 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  Miami  in  business  ad- 
ministration, attended  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  also  attended  New  York  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Retailing.  Before 
coming  to  the  chamber,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton spent  more  than  10  years  with 
Miller  and  Rhoads  Department  Store 
in  Richmond. 

Professional  and  civic  participation 
by  Mr.  Worthington  has  included  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Newport  News  Merchants  Association, 
Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
Central  Richmond  Association,  South- 
ampton Citizens  Association,  executive 
committee  of  the  Downtown  Rich- 
mond Retail  Association,  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Arlington,  and  the  Arlington 
Challenger's  Tostmaster  Club. 

Norm  Worthington's  performance  as 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Arling- 
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ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  proven 
many  times  over  that  he  was  the  right 
man,  at  the  right  place,  at  the  right 
time.  He  has  been  an  instigator,  a 
mover  and  a  doer,  with  that  rare,  self- 
less ability  to  spark  actions  for  the 
good  of  the  chamber's  membership 
and  Arlington's  business  community. 
His  accomplishments  are  legion.  He 
has  been  on  the  firing  line  lobbying  at 
the  Arlington  County  Board,  the  State 
general  assembly  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 
He  has  consistently  pursued  legislative 
action  that  would  best  benefit  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Arlington  and  recent- 
ly, on  November  17,  he  was  recognized 
and  commended  for  his  efforts  by  the 
Arlington  County  Board. 

Norman  Worthington's  selfless  devo- 
tion to  his  chamber  of  commerce  re- 
sponsibilities in  behalf  of  the  impor- 
tant county  of  Arlington,  Virginia, 
neighboring  our  Nation's  Capital,  has 
been  truly  unique  and  deserving  of 
this  special  recognition. 

I  want  to  join  all  of  Norm's  many 
friends  in  wishing  him  well  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 


SOVIET  MILITARY  EXPERTS 
WILLIAM  F.  AND  HARRIET  F. 
SCOTT— PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col. 
Bill  Scott   and   his   wife   Harriet   are 
widely  recognized  as  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  experts  on  the  Soviet 
military.     Their    articles    appear    in 
many  military  and  strategy  publica- 
tions. In  addition,  they  have  authored 
several  books  on  the  subject.  Drawing   (^ 
on  two  tours  in  the  U.S.S.R..  plus  nu-    ^-' 
merous  followup  visits  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
they  keep  up  with  their  subject  by 
participating    in    numerous    scholarly 
functions  as  well  as  devouring  every 
conceivable     publication     from     the 
U.S.S.R.  relating  to  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  The  Scotts  were  interviewed 
by  Dr.  Eugene  Griessman  for  the  At- 
lanta Weekly  on  September  13.  1981, 
and  what  they  had  to  say  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  future.  I  com- 
mend this  first  part  of  the  interview  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
William  F.  Scott 
Harriet  Fast  Scott 
(By  Dr.  Eugene  Griessman) 

Dr.  William  F.  Scott,  previously  a  colonel 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  served  as 
senior  air  and  defense  attache  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  for  two  tours  during 
the  1960's  and  1970's. 

"At  the  time  of  their  return  from  the 
Soviet  Union."  a  former  intelligence  officer 
said.  "Dr.  Scott  and  nis  wife.  Harriet  Past 
Scott,  were  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
informed  and  competent  people  on  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  have 
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had.  There  never  has  been  a  husband-wife 
team  like  them."  They  both  speak  and  write 
Russian  and  they  know  many  leaders  and 
top  advisers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  "They're 
both  very  competent,"  an  aide  to  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  said  recently.  "They're  not 
doves,  you  know." 

Presently  Dr.  Scott  is  a  lecturer  at 
Georgetown  University:  Harriet  Past  Scott, 
like  her  husband,  is  a  consultant  to  a 
number  of  research  institutes.  Their  book 
The  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  used  as 
a  text  at  a  number  of  universities  and  war 
colleges.  The  1975  book,  Soviet  Military 
Strategy,  third  edition,  by  Marshal  V.  D.  So- 
kolovsky,  edited  with  analysis  and  commen- 
tary by  Harriet  Past  Scott,  is  regarded  ris  a 
standard  reference  work  on  Soviet  mil'tary 
affairs.  The  Scotts  continue  to  publish  regu- 
larly in  major  military  journals. 

Their  assessment  of  Russian  military  ca- 
pability doesn't  always  jibe  with  the  govern- 
ment's standard  line. 

Do  we  have  anything  like  the  Soviet  re- 
search institutes  that  study  our  society? 

Harriet  Scott:  We  have  no  equivalent  of 
their  (Soviet)  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada.  Our  experts  are  separated,  under 
different  groups,  and  often  do  not  exchange 
data,  nor  do  the  heads  of  our  groups  have  a 
significant  place  in  government.  If  they  take 
a  governmental  post,  they  typically  relin- 
quish their  center  or  institute  posts. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  potential  of 
the  MX  missile  system  to  neutralize  the  ca- 
pability of  the  Russian  nuclear  capacity? 

Dr.  Scott:  It  would  be  more  survivable 
than  what  we  have  now.  Our  missiles  are 
very  old. 

Is  it  (the  MX  missile)  really  essential? 

Dr.  Scott:  An  improved  missile  system  is 
essential,  whether  MX  or  not. 

Why  are  the  Soviets  so  irritated  about  the 
Cruise  Missile  System? 

Dr.  Scott:  They  wanted  to  slow  it  down 
until  they've  got  something  better.  They 
would  have  to  build  a  new  defense  system 
against  the  Cruise  Missile. 

In  times  of  military  crisis,  most  societies 
choose  hawks,  not  doves.  If  we  adopt  a 
threatening  military  posture,  won't  we  in- 
hibit the  likelihood  that  more  dovish  lead- 
ers will  come  to  power  (in  the  Soviet 
Union)?  Russian  society,  like  ours,  has  the 
capacity  to  produce  peace-loving  men  and 
women.  It  produced  a  Tolstoy:  we  produced 
a  Thoreau. 

Dr.  Scott:  You  believe  there  are  hawks 
and  doves  over  there  in  high  official  posi- 
tions?  There  aren't.  Those  men  are  watched 
and  graded  by  their  peers  at  all  times. 
There  are  no  hawks  and  doves  in  their  mili- 
tary. In  the  confines  of  their  home,  they 
might  have  a  different  view.  There  are  not 
two  parties  there:  there  is  one  party  only. 
The  press  has  created  the  impression  that 
some  leaders  are  more  reasonable  than 
others.  The  Russians  are  charming  people, 
and  when  Americans  meet  the  Russians 
they  are  disarmed. 

But  there  has  to  be  some  diversity  of 
thought. 

Harriet  Scott:  In  their  private  delibera- 
tions before  reaching  a  decision,  there  is  a 
wide  spectnmi  of  opinion.  If  there  are  18 
different  members  of  the  Politburo,  there 
will  be  18  different  opinions.  However,  once 
the  Politburo  reaches  consensus,  everyone 
has  to  fall  into  line.  The  Russians  don't 
have  a  system  of  equality  in  interrelations 
between  people.  One  has  to  get  the  upper 
hand.  They  have  a  saying  Ktokovo— which 
translated  literally  means  "who  dominates 
whom?"  The  saying  expresses  the  question. 
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who  is  the  servant  and  who  is  the  master? 
The  trouble  in  negotiating  with  Russians  is 
that  we  assume  they  use  Western  logic,  but 
they  don't.  They  don't  use  Western  modes 
of  thought  even  though  they  may  wear  Ital- 
ian-designed custom  suits.  They  have  diffi- 
culty understanding  that  more  than  one 
view  can  be  correct,  that  several  views  may 
be  partially  correct.  They  have  real  prob- 
lems tolerating  diversity.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
intellectual  currents  that  moved  through 
Europe  from  the  Reformation  on  missed  the 
Russians. 

Is  there  any  point  at  all  in  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets? 

Harriet  Scott:  This  is  a  philosophical  ir- 
reconcilability, you  know:  the  Soviets  say 
history  is  going  in  their  direction  and  we 
can't  stop  it  suid  they  can't  stop  it  .  .  .  it's 
the  way  that  they  see  history;  they're  going 
to  win.  Their  society  is  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  we  are  dinosaurs,  you  know, 
going  to  our  doom:  but  they  don't  see  any 
point  in  not  having  peaceful  coexistence 
while  this  process  is  going  on.  They're  all 
for  that. 

Dr.  Scott:  It  would  not  be  a  waste  of  time 
if  we  had  trained  professionals  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets.  Too  often,  we  will  send 
over  a  new  group  who  will  be  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  professionals,  who  have 
studied  this  country  and  know  its  military 
capabilities  probably  more  thoroughly  than 
you  or  I  do.  Their  professionals  will  speak 
English.  We  send  over  people  going  in  for 
the  first  time  against  the  Soviets:  they  feel 
that  they  are  supposed  to  come  up  with 
some  treaty  or  some  agreement.  The  Soviets 
do  not  feel  that  they  have  to  come  up  with 
an  agreement  within  a  given  time.  So  if  we 
would  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  from  a 
point  of  view  of  understanding  what  the  So- 
viets are  doing,  understanding  how  they 
work,  understanding  what  their  position  is: 
if  our  negotiators  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Soviet  writings,  not  just  what  is 
printed  by  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  pri- 
marily for  Western  consumption,  but  what 
is  in  the  Soviet  Party  platforms,  congresses, 
and  so  on:  and  if  our  negotiators  knew  these 
things  and  were  real  professionals  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  professionals.  I  think  that 
negotiating  could  well  be  worthwhile.  We 
should  not.  however,  expect  to  gain  a  lot 
from  negotiating. 

What  do  you  think  we  can  look  for  when 
the  guard  [leadership]  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union?  They're  all  old. 

Dr.  Scott:  The  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union 
now  were  all  in  World  War  II.  They  under- 
stand what  happened  in  World  War  II.  how 
the  United  States  fought  as  an  ally  with  the 
Soviets,  even  though  it  is  not  often  reported 
in  their  books  or  in  their  press.  Many  of  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  still  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  provided  them  with  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  aid,  food,  weapons,  and 
did  a  great  deal  toward  helping  forces  in 
Prance.  We  did  the  same  thing  in  World 
War  II.  We  probably  had  the  greatest  capa- 
bility the  world  has  ever  known  for  the  pro- 
jection of  military  power,  as  witness— what 
we  did  in  Southeast  Asia,  what  we  did  in  the 
Pacific,  and  then  with  the  forces  we  put 
into  the  European  theater. 

Do  we  have  anything  in  production  to 
match  the  Backfire— the  Soviet's  long-range 
aviation  aircraft?  Do  we  need  anything? 

Dr.  Scott:  If  we  do.  it  is  the  best-kept 
secret  in  the  U.S.  People  keep  thinking  we 
have  something  up  our  sleeves.  .  .  .  We 
probably  have  some  R  and  D  [research  and 
development]  coming  along.  Yes.  we  need 
them  because  they  can  be  dispersed. 
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Do  we  have  anything  to  match  their  S- 
18's.  which  I  understand  are  the  largest 
ICBM's  in  the  world  with  twice  the  throw 
weight  of  the  Titan?  E>o  we  have  anything 
like  that? 

Dr.  Scott:  As  before,  it  would  be  the  best- 
kept  secret  in  the.  .  .  . 

We  have  nothing  like  it?  Do  we  have  any- 
thing on  the  drawing  board?  We  must. 

Dr.  Scott:  You  could  talk  about  the  MX, 
but  that,  of  course,  is  a  little  different  cate- 
gory. 

Do  we  need  to  match  the  Soviets  weapon 
for  weapon? 

Harriet  Scott:  Nov  We  have  different  prob- 
lems. 

Could  you  elaborate? 

Dr.  Scott:  The  U.S.  Army  must  be  de- 
signed to  move  out  of  this  country  and  fight 
overseas  .  .  .  that  is,  the  U.S.  Army  is  not 
designed  to  fight  Canada  or  Mexico.  It  has 
to  be  formed,  organized,  and  equipped  so 
that  it  can  move  out  and  deploy  wherever  it 
might  t>e  needed  in  the  world.  The  Soviets 
traditionally  have  been  fighting  either  on 
their  borders,  inside  the  country,  or  immedi- 
ately outside.  They  have  a  completely  dif- 
ferent problem  in  designing  forces.  They 
have  not  even  thought,  until  fairly  recently, 
of  designing  forces  that  could  be  lifted  by 
ship  or  by  aircraft  to  fight  battles  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  together  with  the  logis- 
tical support  that  goes  with  it. 

And  you  think,  that  the  building  of  these 
new  aircraft  carriers  signals  a  change  in 
their  thinking? 

Dr.  Scott:  Yes.  It  has  come  out  in  their 
writings  where  they  talk  about  the  external 
role  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

I  read  that  the  Soviet  Union's  heavy 
bomber  force  is  small,  yet  it  can  easily  be 
augmented  by  various  medium-to-long- 
range  bombers  or  even  by  cargo  aircraft. 
The  reason  is  simple.  Soviet  aircraft  seeking 
to  drop  bombs  in  the  United  States  do  not 
need  speed,  low-altitude,  or  deception  to 
counteract  American  air  defenses  because 
none  exist.  Do  we  have  any  defenses? 

Dr.  Scott:  We  have  a  very  limited  air  de- 
fense. It's  very  limited.  You  will  note  that 
aircraft  taking  off  from  Latin  America 
loaded  with  marijuana  and  cocaine  and  so 
on  do  not  have  any  trouble  coming  into  the 
country. 

One  article  I've  read  suggests  a  scenario  of 
nuclear  attack  different  from  the  one  I've 
grown  up  with.  That  scenario  is  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  wipe  out  large  segments  of 
the  civilian  population  or  destroy  the  econo- 
my. Their  nuclear  strike  objective  •  •  *. 

•  •  •  them  survive.  With  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  war— the  men  who  are  rapidly 
dying  off  now— when  they  see  a  U.S.  officer, 
at  least  there  is  some  acknowledgment  that 
at  one  time  we'd  fought  as  allies.  With  the 
younger  group  coming  up,  it's  different.  The 
younger  group  is  growing  up  isolated.  Only 
a  very,  very  few  have  had  any  contact  with 
the  West.  It  [the  situation]  could  be  danger- 
ous. 

Soviet  consumer  goods,  as  you  well  know, 
are  often  not  very  impressive— clumsy, 
bulky,  not  very  sophisticated.  What  about 
their  military  hardware? 

Dr.  Scott:  It's  good. 

It  is  as  good  as  ours? 

Dr.  Scott:  In  many  cases,  yes.  You  can 
talk  with  Israeli  officers  who  have  fought 
with  both  U.S.  equipment  and  Soviet  equip- 
ment, and  they  have  a  very,  very  high 
regard  for  Soviet  equipment.  While  we're  on 
equipment  .  .  .  take  our  tanks.  They  have 
automatic  shift,  air  conditioning,  and  all  of 
the  things  we  expect,  or  many  of  the  things 
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we  expect  in  a  passenger  car.  Our  tanks  that 
fought  in  World  War  II  did  not  have  all  of 
this  gadgetry  on  them  and  they  fought 
quite  well.  The  Soviet  tanks  are  simple,  they 
are  rugged  and.  .  .  . 

Not  air-conditioned? 

Dr.  Scott:  Nothing  fancy.  If  it  has  to  be 
air-conditioned,  it  will  be  air-conditioned. 
But  remember  that  the  Soviet  tanks  are  de- 
signed to  fight  in  a  nuclear  envirorunent 
and  ours  are  not. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  Scott:  Well,  their  tanks  are  lead-lined. 

And  ours  are  not? 

Dr.  Scott:  No.  The  Soviets  have  the  BMP. 
an  armored  personnel-vehicle  carrier  that  is 
designed  to  cross  chemically-  and  biological- 
ly-contaminated areas  as  well. 

And  we  do  not  have  anything  like  that? 

Dr.  Scott:  No.  we  do  not. 

Do  they  have  many  of  them? 

Dr.  Scott:  They  have  a  lot  of  them. 

Well,  like  how  many?  Hundreds?  Thou- 
sands? 

Harriet  Scott:  I  would  say  thousands. 

Dr.  Scott:  Yes.  This  started  in  the  'dO's, 
when  they  began  to  equip  their  tanks  to 
fight  in  a  nuclear-biological-chemical  envi- 
ronment.* 


FIREFIGHTER  CONTRACTING 
OUT 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  November  18,  the  House 
failed,  by  a  division  vote  of  83  to  85,  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
appropriations  bill,  fiscal  year  1982, 
which  would  have  placed  a  1-year  mor- 
atorium on  the  contracting  out  of  fire- 
fighting  and  security  services  at  mili- 
tary installations,  i  supported  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
and  regret  that  such  an  important 
issue  received  so  little  attention  during 
the  debate. 

In  accordance  with  OMB  Circular  A- 
76,  which  directs  the  various  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  to  use  private 
contractors  in  the  provision  of  certain 
goods  and  services,  the  Navy  has  de- 
cided to  contract  out  firefighting  func- 
tions at  the  various  military  installa- 
tions around  the  country.  Contracts 
for  fire  protection  have  been  let  at 
some  locations  and  cost  comparison 
studies  are  underway  at  many  other 
bases.  While  I  think  the  goal  of  OMB 
Circular  A-76  is  laudable  when  it 
states  that  in  a  free  enterprise  eco- 
nomic system,  the  Government  shall 
not  compete  with  its  citizens,  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  goals  apply  to  fire 
protection  at  Navy  installations. 

When  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a  $25  mil- 
lion aircraft,  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
call  on  the  ACME  Fire  Co.  The  Navy 
civilian  firefighters  must  react  quickly. 
The  current  force  is  highly  trained 
and  can  react  to  an  emergency  in  less 
than  a  minute.  To  depend  on  contract 
personnel,  which  are  not. controllable 
by  the  base  commander  in  such  a  situ- 
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ation  is  unthinkable.  If  a  base  com- 
mander has  a  problem  with  a  contrac- 
tor, he  must  operate  through  a  con- 
tract officer  who  then  deals  with  the 
contractor.  Effective  control  is  re- 
moved from  the  base  commander.  In 
an  emergency  situation,  where  quick 
reaction  is  a  necessity,  it  is  ridiculous 
for  a  base  commander  not  to  have  the 
ability  to  control  the  firefighting  per- 
sonal. 

The  proponents  of  contracting  out 
fire  protection  claim  that  to  do  so  may 
well  save  money.  Indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  shown  that  a  pri- 
vate contractor  can  provide  fire  pro- 
tection more  cheaply  than  can  the 
Navy  itself.  But  in  a  situation  where  a 
private  contractor  might  not  act  as 
quickly  or  as  efficiently,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  $15  or  $20  million  jet  air- 
craft could  be  destroyed.  Indeed,  if  the 
employees  of  a  private  fire  protection 
company  were  to  go  on  strike,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  millions  of  dollars  of  sophis- 
ticated equipment  could  be  destroyed 
should  a  fire  break  out.  Where,  then, 
would  the  savings  be? 

Navy  firefighting  personnel  must 
perform  a  range  of  tasks,  some  of 
which  are  inappropriate  for  private 
personnel  to  carry  out.  The  mission  of 
firefighters  at  the  naval  air  station  at 
North  Island,  in  my  district  in  San 
Diego,  is  representative.  This  fire  de- 
partment is  required  to  provide  sup- 
port in  the  nuclear  weapons  program. 
They  are  responsible  for  establishing 
an  emergency  command  post  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  accident  or  incident. 
A  work  force  which  is  not  under  mili- 
tary control  would  clearly  be  detri- 
mental to  our  national  security. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  be 
conducting  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  contracting  out  of  fire  protection 
services  at  Navy  bases  around  the 
country  early  next  year.  We  must  be 
absolutely  sure  that  if  we  are  going  to 
proceed  with  the  contracting  out  of 
fire  protection,  that  it  is  done  so  in  a 
rational  manner  which  meets  the  ob- 
jections which  I  have  outlined  above.  I 
will  be  participating  in  the  investiga- 
tion to  insure  that  superficial  econom- 
ics do  not  damage  our  national  securi- 
ty.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  AL  DeFIORE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
memory  of  a  man  bom  and  raised  in 
Morris  County,  a  man  well-liked  and 
respected  by  those  who  knew  him,  a 
man  who  will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  friends  and  neighbors— Mr.  Al  De- 
Fiore. 
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Al's  long  and  dedicated  career  as  a 
public  servant  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
government  spanned  over  50  years. 
During  that  time,  he  served  under  sev- 
eral distinguished  legislators:  former 
Assemblyman  Joseph  J.  Maraziti, 
State  Assemblyman  Arthur  Albohn. 
and  State  Senator  John  H.  Dorsey. 

He  was  a  long  and  tireless  supporter 
of  his  party  as  a  member  of  the  Morris 
County  Republican  Committee  and  as 
Morris  Township  Municipal  Republi- 
can chairman.  Al  was  known  as  a  man 
whose  word  was  his  bond— and  he  was 
a  man  who  always  kept  his  word. 

During  his  40  years  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  Al  once  served  as  the 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Boonton  chapter 
and  as  State  vice  president  of  the 
order. 

Al  died  suddenly  last  October  leav- 
ing his  wife  of  38  years.  Genevieve, 
and  his  two  children,  Richard  and 
Mary  Ann. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family,  and  to  those 
fortunate  enough  to  have  known  Al 
DeFiore,  that  they  may  find  solace  in 
their  memories  of  him. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


SHAMANSKY  CONDEMS  CZECH 
REPRESSION 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

m  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  gravely  concerned  about  the  latest 
wave  of  arrests  in  Czechoslovakia.  In 
recent  months,  Czechoslovak  authori- 
ties have  rounded  up  dozens  of  citizens 
associated  with  the  Charter  77  move- 
ment, a  group  which  has  been  pressing 
for  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Six  Catholic  activists  were  sen- 
tenced last  month,  and  14  men  and 
women  are  soon  to  be  tried  at  what 
may  be  the  largest  show  trial  since 
1972.  A  statement  by  the  Committee 
to  Defend  the  Unjustly  Prosecuted 
(VONS— the  Czech  equivalent  of  "Hel- 
sinki Monitor")  has  just  reached  the 
West.  This  is  one  of  the  grimmest  re- 
ports to  come  out  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
many  years.  The  U.S.  Helsinki  Watch 
Committee  has  forwarded  this  materi- 
al to  delegates  to  the  Madrid  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
this  recent  statement  by  the  VONS 
Committee: 

For  at  least  a  year  we  have  been  watching 
the  steadily  increasing  judicial  and  extra-ju- 
dicial repression  against  people  in  various 
spheres  of  non-conformist  activity.  The 
spectrum  of  those  affected  is  unusually 
broad  and  encompasses  all  elements.  Since 
May  1981.   15  people  [of  these.  14  will  be 
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tried  in  connection  with  the  case  linown  as 
"Siklova  et  al."  and  one  defendant  will  be 
prosecuted  separately],  8  of  whom  are  in 
pre-trial  detention,  have  been  charged  with 
subversion  of  the  Republic  and  face  sen- 
tences ranging  from  3  to  10  years.  Last  July. 
Jiri  Gruntorad  was  sentenced  to  4  years  and 
Rudolf   Battek    lo    7 "2    years   (reduced   on 
appeal  to  5 '2  years  by  an  appellate  court  in 
October).  At  the  end  of  this  month  (Sep- 
tember    1981),     a    Catholic    priest.    Josef 
Kordik.  and  a  group  of  6  Moravian  Catho- 
lics will  go  on  trial.  Remanded  in  custody 
and    awaiting    trial    are:    Jan    Litomisky. 
Frantisek    Lizna    and    Jaroslav    Duka    (Fr. 
Kordik   received   a  suspended   sentencf    of 
one  year;  the  6  Moravian  Catholics  received 
sentences    ranging    from    10    months    to    3 
years.)  In  all  these  cases  the  judiciary  tends 
to  act  with  complete  arbitrariness,  selecting 
the  criminal  charges  and  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  the  penal  code  at   random. 
Cases  of  brutal  treatment  during  investiga- 
tions, indiscriminate  raiding  of  apartments, 
repeated  and  groundless  detentions  for  48 
hours,  withholding  of  correspondence  and 
systematic  surveillance  of  people  by  groups 
of  policemen   in  civilian  clothes   have   in- 
creased. We  would  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  serious  cases:  Zbynek  Benisek  was 
repeatedly   beaten  and  throttled  until  he 
lost   consciousness:   Vlastimil   Tresnak   was 
tortured  until  he  lost  consciousness  (he  was 
beaten  and  burned  with  a  lighter);  Petr  Po- 
spichal  was  beaten  3  times  in  the  fall  of 
1980  and  last  December  Vaclav  Maly  was 
brutally  beaten.  Last  week.  Karel  Freund 
was   brutally   beaten   during   interrogation. 
This  week  the  police  in  East  Bohemia  de- 
tained Karel  Soukup  and  a  Catholic  priest, 
Andrej  Lukasek.  Karel  Soukup  was  system- 
atically beaten  for  4  hours  and  tortured  in  a 
way  we  have  not  witnessed  before.  We  also 
know  of  a  number  of  people  beaten  during 
questioning  who  are  understandably  afraid 
to  make  their  experience  public. 

The  indiscriminate  violations  of  privacy  of 
the  home,  the  arrests  of  people  in  their 
homes  and  their  detention  for  48  hours 
have  lately  become  so  frequent  that  a  non- 
conformist cannot  invite  a  few  friends  over 
without  incurring  risk.  Raids  on  apartments 
are  usually  followed  by  house  searches  and 
confiscation  of  property.  There  is  at  present 
no  defense  against  such  actions  and  on  the 
contrary,  any  references  to  such  behavior 
are  met  with  cynical  derision.  We  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  brutal  and  indis- 
criminate behavior  of  the  police  appears  to 
have  no  bounds.  At  present  15  VONS  mem- 
bers are  either  serving  prison  sentences,  are 
in  pre-trial  detention,  or  are  being  prosecut- 
ed while  still  free.  Another  8  VONS  mem- 
bers have  emigrated.  In  the  current  situa- 
tion it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  remain- 
ing VONS  members  to  arrange  meetings.  In 
these  circumstances  we  do  not  know  if  and 
for  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  continue 
our  activities. 

Prague    Czechoslovakia,    September    20. 
1981.9 
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of  Commerce  will  hold  its  "Harbor 
Holidays"  dinner  dance.  At  this  func- 
tion, the  honorary  mayor  of  Wilming- 
ton for  1982  will  be  announced.  But  I 
would  like  to  highlight  for  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  facts  about  this 
year's  honorary  mayor,  James  Yama- 
moto. 

James  Yamamoto  was  born  right 
here  in  the  South  Bay.  Terminal 
Island  to  be  exact.  His  family  founded 
a  ship  chandlery  in  the  area  50  years 
ago,  and  for  30  of  those  years  James 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  Yama- 
moto Bros,  as  its  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  The  business  was 
settled  in  Wilmington  in  1959. 

This  company  has  been  a  contribut- 
ing member  to  the  Wilmington  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce  for  approximately  20 
years,  and  James  Yamamoto  currently 
serves  on  the  chamber's  board  of  di- 
rectors. Other  affiliations  include  the 
Boys  Club  of  Wilmington,  which  my 
wife  Lee  and  I  are  also  very  involved 
with.  Here,  James  also  serves  on  the 
board.  We  have  witnessed  his  fine 
service  time  and  time  again,  and  other 
recipients  of  his  goodwill  include  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
the  Long  Beach  Buddhist  Church,  and 
the  Wilmington  Rotary  Club. 

Last  year  at  this  time,  the  title  of 
honorary  mayor  of  Wilmington  was 
bestowed  on  Jim  Yamamoto,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Rotarians,  and  Jim 
has  served  the  community  very  honor- 
ably in  this  capacity.  As  tribute  is 
made  to  him  for  his  continued  record 
of  service,  my  wife  Lee  and  I  would 
like  to  join  the  many  well-wishers  in 
saying  a  great  big  thank  you  to  Jim 
for  all  that  he  has  done  and  will  surely 
continue  to  do  for  the  residents  of  the 
entire  South  Bay  area.  We  congratu- 
late Jim  and  his  lovely  wife  Ann,  their 
children  Mark  and  Susan,  their  daugh- 
ter-in-law Colleen  and  their  grandchil- 
dren, Jennifer  aaid  Markie,  on  this 
most  auspicious  occasion.  We  wish 
them  all  the  best  in  the  future,  and 
hope  that  they  will  be  among  us  for  a 
very  long  time.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES 
YAMAMOTO 
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ployed  in  Green  Thumb  which  targets 
lower  income  elderly  Americans  for 
public  service  work  in  their  local  com- 
munities. On  several  occasions  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  these  pro- 
grams in  South  Dakota  and  I  have 
always  been  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  these  workers  and  their  desire 
to  perform  public  service  work.  I  am 
most  pleased  that  this  legislation  will 
enable  existing  programs  and  services 
to  be  maintained. 

Another  program  which  has  been  of 
considerable  value  in  South  Dakota  is 
the  retired  senior  volunteer  program 
(RSVP).  RSVP  seeks  to  encourage  eld- 
erly persons  to  perform  volunteer 
work  in  their  local  communities. 
RSVP  participants  play  an  active  role 
in  working  with  school  age  children. 

The  Senior  Companion  program  pro- 
vides meaningful  opportunities  for 
low-income  elderly  persons  to  help 
other  elderly  persons  with  special 
needs,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  Senior 
Companions  have  been  most  valuable 
in  helping  their  fellow  elderly  citizens 
in  preventing  or  delaying  institu- 
tionalization. 

This  3-year  reauthorization 

strengthened  many  of  the  programs 
under  the  act  and  will  enable  virtually 
all  of  the  current  services  being  of- 
fered to  be  maintained.  The  programs 
and  services  reauthorized  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  will  encourage  elderly 
citizens  to  remain  active  and  in  the 
workforce  when  possible.  Their 
wisdom  and  experience  benefits  many 
of  the  less  fortunate  of  our  citizens 
and  I  am  convinced  that  these  pro- 
grams are  cost  effective  and  worthy  of 
reauthorization.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 


HON.  GLENN  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  3  the  Wilmington  Chamber 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  November  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
vote  on  H.R.  3046,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1981.  If  I 
would  have  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  final  passage  for  this 
most  important  bill. 

There  are  several  important  pro- 
grams which  will  be  reauthorized  in 
this  legislation  that  I  wish  to  point 
out. 

One  is  the  Green  Thumb  program. 
Over    300    South    Dakotans    are    em- 


P.B.I.  USER  PEE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  the  effort  to 
cut  unnecessary  Government  spend- 
ing. I  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
preserve  and  enhance  the  resources 
needed  by  our  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  perform  their  impor- 
tant duties  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  their  State  and  local  counterparts. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of 
budgetary  constraints  has  been  the 
recent  temporary  suspension  of  cer- 
tain fingerprint  services  by  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation.  Under  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Act  of  1974,  the  FBI  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, make  certain  identification  and 
fingerprint  records  available  to  bank- 
ing institutions  and.  where  authorized 
by  State  law  and  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  to  officials  of  State 
and   local   governments   for   licensing 
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and  employment  purposes.  Obviously. 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  services  must  be 
available  if  we  are  to  insure  that  con- 
victed felons  are  not  placed  in  sensi- 
tive banking  positions  or  licensed  by 
the  States  in  violation  of  law.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  been  contacted  by  con- 
stituents who  are  concerned  that  New 
York's  gun  licensing  requirements  will 
be  undermined  if  the  FBI's  fingerprint 
services  are  suspended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our  budg- 
etary and  law  enforcement  needs  can 
both  be  met  by  the  institution  of  a 
user's-fee  system,  which  will  pass  the 
cost  of  these  services  on  to  those  who 
benefit  from  them.  To  that  end.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish  and  collect  fees  for  the  proc- 
essing of  requests  for  identification 
records  by  banks,  to  promote  their  se- 
curity, and  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, for  employment  and  licens- 
ing purposes.  My  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  fund  the  im- 
plementation of  this  system  which 
would  reflect  the  fees  collected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  proposed 
that  the  FBI  establish  a  user's  fee 
system  effective  October  1,  1982.  Be- 
cause I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
potential  for  disastrous  consequences 
from  postponing  fingerprint  services 
for  such  a  long  period,  my  bill  would 
take  effect  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment. If  the  Congress  acts  promptly, 
we  will  be  able  to  reinstitute  these  im- 
portant services  far  in  advance  of  the 
FBI's  projected  date.  I  am  firmly  com- 
mitted to  that  goal  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  endeavor .• 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  REVISION 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  2  months  I  have  presented 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  proposals  to  revise  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  "The  changes  I  support 
provide  the  structure  necessary  for 
the  further  development  of  new  indus- 
trial facilities;  for  cleaner  plant  emis- 
sions from  newer  equipment;  and  for 
greater  employment  opportunities  for 
Americans.  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
that  constructive  changes  will 
strengthen,  rather  than  weaken  the 
act  and  that  industrial  growth,  instead 
of  requiring  a  sacrifice  from  our  clean 
air  goals,  will  help  in  achieving  and  ex- 
ceeding these  goals.  I  would  once 
again  like  to  bring  these  changes  to 
your  attention. 

While  I  have  continually  supported 
an  air  quality  management  program  at 
the  Pe(ieral  level  and  adherence  to  es- 
tablished standards  for  air  quality,  the 
current  law  restricting  authority  over 
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setting  these  standards  to  the  EPA 
Adminstrator  does  not  insure  the  va- 
lidity and  scientific  acceptability  of 
the  process  involved.  The  existing,  but 
strictly  advisory.  Clean  Air  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee,  should  be  ex- 
pended to  provide  a  broader  base  of 
input  and  review  and  be  given  decision 
authority  equal  to  the  Administrator's 
in  setting  air  quality  standards.  Both 
the  Administrator  and  the  Committee 
should  then  maintain  adequate  pri- 
mary health  standard  levels  without 
regard  to  economic  cost. 

In  meeting  these  standards,  the  ex- 
isting regulatory  burdens  and  conflicts 
can  be  eliminated.  There  is  no  need 
for,  or  benefit  from,  additional  regula- 
tions beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Source  Performance  Standards. 
These  standards  are  set  at  a  level  suf- 
ficient to  insure  progress  toward  clean- 
er air  and  protect  public  health  and 
should  remain  as  the  basic  regulation 
for  air  quality.  Under  the  prevention 
of  significant  deterioration  program  in 
attainment  areas,  the  additional  terti- 
ary restrictions  in  class  II  and  III 
areas,  which  are  not  related  to  public 
health  and  general  welfare  or  to  visi- 
bility considerations,  may  be  safely 
eliminated,  along  with  the  associated 
preconstruction  reviews.  The  concern 
to  protect  pristine  areas  designed  as 
class  I,  which  include  large  national 
parks  and  wilderness  areas,  is  a  legiti- 
mate focus  of  stricter  pollution  control 
requirements.  The  emission  incre- 
ments protecting  air  quality  in  these 
regions  should  continue.  Best  available 
control  technology  is  a  suitable  re- 
quirement in  those  cases  where  new 
source  performance  standards  do  not 
exist  or  are  not  applicable. 

In  nonattainment  areas,  require- 
ments for  lowest  achievable  emission 
rate  technology  and  construction 
moratoriums  can  be  eliminated  to 
allow  progress  toward  modernization 
of  our  industrial  base  and  cleaner  air. 
Since  NSPS  and  BACT  will  always 
result  in  lower  emissions  from  new. 
more  efficient  facilities,  these  stand- 
ards should  prevail. 

At  the  State  level,  adequate  flexibil- 
ity to  address  air  quality  questions 
arising  from  local  needs  and  concerns 
must  be  granted.  Different  solutions 
and  schedules  appropriate  to  different 
areas  need  to  be  viewed  as  acceptable 
as  long  as  reasonable  further  progress 
toward  attainment  of  ambient  stand- 
ards is  being  made.  This  change  ap- 
plies to  both  initial  State  implementa- 
tion plans  and  subsequent  revisions. 
To  avoid  delays  and  confusion,  plans 
should  be  deemed  approved  if  not  re- 
viewed by  EPA  within  the  time  frame 
designated  by  law,  and  the  duplication 
at  the  Federal  level  of  the  notice  and 
public  comment  process  should  be 
eliminated. 

These  are  some  of  the  changes 
which  are  essential  to  a  successful 
clean  air  program  which  will  maximize 
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protection  of  the  public  health,  spur 
new  mvestment.  and  foster  economic 
growth.  Current  law  is  not  accepta- 
ble—more suitable  means  are  at  hand 
to  address  the  various  concerns  in- 
volved in  meeting  our  clean  air  goals. 
Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
forward  the  consideration  of  needed 
changes.  Inaction  will  insure  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  problems  which  lead 
to  economic  stagnation,  higher  prices 
to  consumers  from  utilization  of  im- 
ported oil  rather  than  domestic  coal, 
and  which  hinder  greater  progress 
toward  cleaner  air.« 


FAIR  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 


HON.  DDNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
discussion  of  United  States-Japanese 
trade  relations  has  focused  on  the 
growing  amount  of  Japanese  imports 
into  the  United  States.  Traditionally, 
this  trade  debate  has  centered  on  two 
rather  differing  points  of  view. 

Some  have  advocated  such  overtly 
protectionist  measures  as  strict  import 
quotas  on  some  products  such  as  auto- 
mobiles or  electronic  goods.  Others 
have  maintained  strict  principles  of 
free  trade.  But  recently,  increasing  at- 
tention, both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  has  focused  on  a  problem 
which  cuts  across  the  lines  of  past 
trade  debates.  Those  who  support  free 
trade  and  those  who  support  protec- 
tionist measures  have  become  aware  of 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 

Just  this  week,  in  the  November  23, 
1981.  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
such  trade  barriers  received  attention. 
The  magazine  article  correctly  states 
that  nontariff  barriers  keep  foreign 
firms  out  of  Japanese  markets  without 
technically  violating  international 
trade  agreements.  For  example,  every 
automobile  imported  into  Japan  is 
subject  to  an  individual  inspection,  in- 
stead of  granting  blanket  permission 
for  importing  entire  lines  of  cars  as  is 
done  in  the  United  States. 

Yesterday.  I  introduced  legislation, 
together  with  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Jim  Dunn  of  Michigan,  designed 
to  combat  these  non-tariff  barriers 
and  enable  American  auto  manufac- 
turers to  compete  more  fairly  with  the 
Japanese.  My  bill.  H.R.  5050  would  es- 
tablish a  two-way  street  wherein  U.S. 
auto  firms  would  have  a  fair  chance  to 
sell  their  products  in  Japan. 

H.R.  5050.  the  Two-Way  Street  Act. 
would  impose  parity  fees  on  automo- 
biles imported  from  Japan  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  fees  and  costs  which 
are  added  to  our  cars  sold  in  Japan 
which  are  due  to  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers. 
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Last  year,  more  than  1.9  million  Jap- 
anese cars  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  up  111  percent  from 
the  1975  level.  Japan's  share  of  the 
U.S.  auto  market  now  approaches  25 
percent,  dramatically  up  from  9  per- 
cent in  1976.  Meanwhile,  our  share  of 
Japan's  auto  market  stood  at  less  than 
one  half  of  1  percent.  All  foreign  made 
vehicles  captured  a  meager  1.2  percent 
of  the  Japanese  auto  market.  This 
year,  that  figure  will  fall  to  0.9  per- 
cent. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  will  tell  you 
that  poor  workmanship  of  U.S.  made 
vehicles  explain  their  poor  showing. 
They  will  also  claim  that  American 
companies  only  want  to  sell  large  gas- 
guzzlers  that  Japanese  consumers  do 
not  want  to  buy.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
plain the  decline  in  sales  of  European 
automakers  who  have  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  quality.  Moreover,  if  the 
Japanese  really  believe  that  American 
cars  cannot  compete  in  Japan,  why 
have  they  imposed  sucli  staggering 
import  barriers  on  us  instead  of  letting 
the  marketplace  take  its  natural 
course. 

Let  me  give  you  one  current  exam- 
ple. The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  now  mar- 
keting the  new  Escort  model,  a  car 
that,  in  my  opinion,  can  compete  head 
on  with  the  compact,  fuel  efficient 
Japanese  models.  While  the  Escort  is 
off  to  a  brisk  start  on  European  roads, 
competing  very  well  against  compara- 
ble European  models,  it  is,  according 
to  Ford,  stalling  out  in  Japan.  Why? 
Because  of  nontariff  barriers.  The 
price  of  the  Escort  GL  model  which 
retails  for  about  $7,400,  including  op- 
tions, in  the  United  States,  carriers  a 
sticker  price  of  about  $11,700  in  Japan. 
Only  about  $200  of  this  markup  is  at- 
tributable to  the  freight  costs.  The 
rest  is  due  to  such  things  as  a  $1,000 
commodity  tax,  homologation  costs, 
and  other  nontariff  barriers. 

Further  barriers  result  from  the 
Japanese  safety  and  pollution  stand- 
ards. Every  year.  Ford  brings  a  team 
of  Japanese  engineers  to  the  United 
States  to  spend  2  months  witness  test- 
ing vehicles  designed  for  the  Japanese 
market.  Even  after  these  tests  are 
completed,  and  the  results  certified, 
each  car  must  individually  undergo  a 
rigorous  inspection. 

Additionally,  there  is  the  high  cost 
of  opening  a  dealership  in  Japan.  Jap- 
anese custom  forbids  autodealers  to 
share  facilities  with  importers.  It  was 
just  thi.=  sort  of  piggybacking  that  al- 
lowed Japanese  manufacturers  to  get  a 
foothold  in  American  markets.  Ameri- 
can companies  do  not  have  a  high 
enough  volume  of  sales  in  Japan  to 
open  dealerships,  but  without  dealer- 
ships, sales  volume  cannot  grow.  Thus 
this  nontariff  trade  barrier  creates  a 
vicious  circle  preventing  fair  competi- 
tion. 

H.R.  5050  would  establish  a  biparti- 
san   Commission    appointed    by    the 
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President  to  levy  a  parity  fee  on  all 
Japanese  cars  that  enter  the  United 
States.  This  parity  fee  would  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  a  mul- 
tiplier—percentage—times the  average 
selling  price  of  the  Japanese  made  car 
when  sold  in  Japan.  The  percentage, 
which  is  calculated  for  each  class  of 
automobiles,  is  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of  the  average  selling  price  of 
the  particular  class  of  U.S.  vehicle  in 
Japan,  over  the  average  selling  price 
of  such  vehicle  type  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  nutshell,  we  are  imposing 
Japanese  taxes  and  costs  on  Japanese 
cars  sold  in  this  country. 

The  Commission  will  have  the  power 
to  adjust,  or  even  eliminate,  this 
parity  fee  when  they  deem  it  appropri- 
ate. They  may  lower  the  parity  fee  in 
the  same  proportion  that  Japan  lowers 
the  taxes  and  costs  it  imposes  on  our 
cars.  Japan,  in  effect,  will  control  the 
amount  and  duration  of  this  fee  since 
it  is  to  be  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
costs  Japan  places  on  U.S.  cars  sold  in 
Japan. 

Finally,  any  automobile  manufactur- 
er located  in  the  United  States  may 
import  one  Japanese  car  free  of  the 
parity  fee  for  each  automobile  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States. 

As  Japan  floods  our  market  with 
their  cars,  only  a  trickle  of  U.S.  built 
automobiles  are  sold  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  have  created  a  one-way 
street.  The  flow  of  cars  across  the  Pa- 
cific is  one-sided.  The  time  has  come 
to  turn  the  tide.  The  time  has  come  to 
remove  these  nontariff  barriers  and 
initiate  fairness  in  international  trade. 
The  time  has  come  to  create  a  two-way 
street.* 


A  BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
GOVERNOR  HARRIMAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 15,  marks  the  90th  birthday  of  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury—Gov.  W.  Averell  Harriman.  Heir 
to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  fortune. 
Governor  Harriman  turned  to  public 
service  in  1933,  joining  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Deal.  For  the  next  48 
years.  Governor  Harriman  served  his 
nation,  advising  five  Presidents,  and 
fulfilling  the  responsibilities  of  numer- 
ous governmental  positions,  including: 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs,  and  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Governor  Har- 
riman has  been  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  prominent  figures  in  world  diplo- 
macy. 
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Governor  Harriman's  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  in  World  War  II 
cannot  be  overstated.  He  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Winston  Churchill, 
and  knew  Josef  Stalin  more  intimately 
than  any  other  Westerner.  He  had  a 
difficult  task  in  allaying  the  Soviet 
leader's  suspicion  of  American  and 
British  intentions  in  the  war. 

Though  starting  as  a  "confirmed  op- 
timist" about  Stalin's  postwar  inten- 
tions, he  soon  realized  that  "our  objec- 
tives and  the  Kremlin's  objectives  are 
irreconcilable."  He  stressed,  however, 
the  need  to  reach  some  type  of  under- 
standing to  avoid  another  war.  This 
didn't  mean  that  he  favored  giving  in 
to  Soviet  demands.  A  blunt-speaking 
diplomat  and  tough  negotiator.  Gover- 
nor Harriman  fought  hard  for  U.S.  in- 
terests on  the  negotiating  table.  He 
cautions  us  today  that  he  feels  the  So- 
viets are  as  dangerous  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
become  'a  world  bully."  In  our  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
would  be  well-advised  to  heed  his 
word.  Governor  Harriman.  who  has 
had  talks  with  every  Soviet  leader 
since  Stalin,  feels  that  the  Soviets 
desire  a  reduction  in  nuclear  weapons, 
but  nevertheless  are  dedicated  to  re- 
shaping the  world  after  their  own 
model  of  communism. 

Governor  Harriman's  superb  diplo- 
matic skills  and  international  reputa- 
tion made  him  a  popular  choice  for 
numerous  significant  roles.  At  an  age 
at  which  most  people  retired.  Gover- 
nor Harriman  continued  his  difficult 
work— he  was  72  when  he  went  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  Khrushchev  in  1963; 
and  he  was  77  when  he  served  as  chief 
U.S.  negotiator  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  in  1968. 

Governor  Harriman,  said  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  has  held  "as  many 
important  jobs  as  any  American  in  our 
history,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
John  Quincy  Adams. "  Governor  Harri- 
man has  provided,  and  continues  to 
provide,  a  valuable  continuity  for  U.S. 
Governments.  One  price  of  our  democ- 
racy is  that  by  changing  the  top  lead- 
ership periodically,  we  sacrifice  the 
positive  aspects  of  a  continuity  in  lead- 
ership. Our  democratic  system  is,  how- 
ever, incomparably  preferable  to  a 
self-maintaining  regime,  and  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  men  like 
Governor  Harriman  enable  us  to 
better  protect  ourselves  in  an  often 
hostile  environment. 

A  man  of  peace,  a  man  of  principles 
and  truly  one  of  the  leading  figures  of 
our  time— we  honor  Gov.  W.  Averell 
Harriman  on  his  90th  birthday,  and 
look  forward  to  his  enjoying  many 
more  years  in  the  service  of  his  be- 
loved Nation.* 
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CULTURAL  ENRICHMENT  AT 
MUHLENBERG  COLLEGE 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
perience I  recently  had  at  Muhlenberg 
College  in  Allentown.  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  This  experi- 
ence was  a  festival  entitled  "An  En- 
richment of  American  Culture:  Rus- 
sian Emigrees/American  Immigrees." 
This  month-long  event  celebrated  two 
traditions:  The  American  tradition  of 
welcoming  foreigners  to  our  shores 
and  the  Russian  tradition  of  intellec- 
tual and  esthetic  cultivation.  The 
merger  of  these  two  traditions  and  cul- 
tures, as  was  demonstrated  by  this  fes- 
tival, results  in  the  invigoration  of  the 
former. 

The  relationship  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  has  been 
fraught  with  the  tension  of  opposing 
social  visions,  confrontations,  attempts 
at  cooperation,  and  competition.  Most 
often,  this  relationship  has  been  con- 
sidered within  the  context  of  econom- 
ics, politics,  and  military  preparedness. 
The  Muhlenberg  College  Festival 
shifted  this  emphasis  to  culture. 

Participating  in  this  event  were  a 
group  of  highly  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  major  art 
forms  being  demonstrated  at  the  festi- 
val. Such  notables  as  Joseph  Brodsky, 
the  great  poet;  Alexander  Godunov. 
the  ballet  star;  Mark  Peskanov.  Olga 
Rostropovich,  and  Alexander  Pes- 
kanov who  are  all  skilled  musicians. 
Ernst  Neizvesty.  the  well-known  paint- 
er and  sculptor,  had  an  extensive  dis- 
play of  his  artworks.  In  addition,  work 
was  displayed  by  Mikhail  Chemiakin, 
Anatoly  Krinsky,  Lev  Meshberg,  and 
five  other  distinguished  artists. 

While  the  roster  of  highly  distin- 
guished artists,  musicians  and  poets 
comprises  a  virtual  "Who's  Who"  in 
the  Russian  emigree  community,  their 
visit  and  participation  in  the  event  was 
not  solely  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
college's  students  and  visitors.  Instead, 
it  was  to  provide  those  who  came  to 
view  the  event  with  a  firsthand  en- 
counter of  the  new  shifts  in  the  Rus- 
sian artistic  movement.  It  showed  a 
distinctly  Russian  contemporary  cul- 
ture, one  that  somehow  flourishes  in 
spite  of  Soviet  rule.  More  than  that,  it 
conveyed  to  the  viewer  the  latest  en- 
richment of  our  own  culture,  a  culture 
which  has  greatly  benefited  from  the 
many  ethnic  groups  who  have  come  to 
the  United  States  to  cultivate  their  ar- 
tistic expression.  The  Lehigh  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania  reflects  many  Central 
and  East  European  cultures  and  has 
been  enriched  by  all  of  them.  How 
ironic  that  one  nation's  tragedy  can  be 
another's  gain. 
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I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing this  event  and.  as  a  result  of  Rus- 
sian language  and  culture,  I  felt  the 
festival  did  much  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  our  two  people. 
Having  lived  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 
artists  in  the  Russian  language.  I  will 
long  cherish  the  thoughts  we  shared 
and,  even  in  that  short  time,  felt  kin- 
ship with  them. 

The  festival  gave  the  people  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  a  firsthand  exposure  to 
a  culture  that  few  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  see.  a  culture  that,  in  its  own 
homeland,  nonetheless  achieves  great- 
ness. We  had  the  privilege  of  exposure 
to  a  group  of  people  to  whom  freedom 
is  like  a  powerful  elixir. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  in 
which  people  like  Dr.  John  Morey, 
Muhlenberg  College  president;  and 
Linda  Weintraub.  Muhlenberg  College 
gallery  director  and  art  department 
lecturer,  have  the  vision  to  see  the 
world  in  a  different  light,  a  world 
where  we  strive  for  understanding 
through  a  language  common  to  the 
human  spirit,  the  language  of  art  and 
creativity.* 


THE  MORAL  IMPLICATIONS  OP 
ENERGY 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  national 
debate  on  energy  that  has  received 
little  attention  recently  is  the  moral 
implications  of  energy.  Historically 
those  who  have  been  adamantly  op- 
posed to  one  form  of  energy  or  an- 
other have  used  moral  arguments  to 
justify  their  position  while  those 
taking  a  more  balanced  perspective  on 
energy  issues  have  generally  not  em- 
phasized specific  moral  issues  in  their 
spoken  and  written  arguments.  As  a 
result,  many  people  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  some  forms  of  energy  cur- 
rently being  used  are  immoral  and 
therefore  unacceptable.  This  is.  of 
course,  far  from  the  truth  and  ignores 
the  moral  implications  of  a  more  bal- 
anced perspective.  Recently  a  number 
of  thoughtful  and  perceptive  articles 
on  this  topic  have  been  prepared  from 
this  refreshing  and  important  perspec- 
tive. These  articles  were  presented  at 
two  symposiums  of  the  John  Lafarge 
Institute  in  1980  and  1981  and  recently 
appeared  in  the  magazine  Catholic 
Mind.  October  1981. 

The  first  of  the  articles  that  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is  by  Dr.  William  G.  Pollard 
who  for  many  years  has  been  both  a 
physicist  and  an  Episcopal  priest.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict Project  at  Columbia  University 
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and  in  1947  became  Executive  Director 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies,  a  post  he  held  until  retire- 
ment a  few  years  ago.  It  was  while  he 
was  at  Oak  Ridge  that  Dr.  Pollard  was 
also  drawn  to  the  services  of  the 
church  culminating  in  his  ordination 
in  1954  as  a  priest. 

Dr.  Pollard  approaches  the  subject 
from  a  theological  viewpoint  and 
makes  an  interesting  observation 
about  the  naturalness  of  nuclear 
energy  in  the  universe  as  compared  to 
other  forms  of  energy  and  correctly 
notes  that  the  others  are  all  derived 
from  it.  Dr.  Pollard  is  not  blind  to  the 
destructive  as  well  as  constructive  po- 
tential of  nuclear  energy,  but  notes  "it 
is  essential  that  we  devote  our  best  ef- 
forts to  finding  ways  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  nuclear  energy.  We  must 
work  tirelessly  to  prevent  the  poten- 
tial curse  from  being  realized,  but  a  re- 
fusal of  its  blessings  is  not  one  of 
them." 

I  have  excerpted  Dr.  Pollard's  paper 
which  follows  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  time  to  look  at  this 
matter  from  a  fresh  moral  perspective: 
Some  Theological  Reflections  on  Nuclear 
Power 
(By  William  G.  PoUard) 

THE  CREATOR  OF  ALL  THAT  IS 

We  begin  this  paper  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  way  nuclear  power  appears  when 
viewed  from  the  vantage  point  of  God.  who 
sees  His  creation  as  a  whole,  and  from  the 
vantage  point  of  man,  who  looks  out  upon  it 
from  that  tiny  speck,  the  earth,  which  he 
inhabits.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
views  is  extreme:  what  is  common  and  uni- 
versal in  one  is  extremely  rare  and  esoteric 
in  the  other. 

Consider  man's  view  first.  He  thinks  of 
wood  and  the  fossil  fuels— coal,  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas— as  common  and  universal.  They  are. 
or  at  least  have  been,  universally  available 
on  his  planet  earth:  always  there  standing 
ready  for  exploitation  whenever  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  use  them 

Nuclear  power,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
very  recent  addition:  the  product  of  a  tech- 
nological elite  which  had  been  foisted  on  a 
natural  order  not  intended  to  contain  it.  Its 
very  possibility  was  unknown  to  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  a  short  50  years  ago. 
Nuclear  power  had,  moreover,  the  potential 
for  destruction  on  an  unimaginably  vast 
scale;  besides  which,  its  potential  for  gener- 
ating useful  electricity,  though  it  was  said 
to  be  equally  vast.  v;as  surely  not  necessary. 
God  is  good,  merciful  and  loving:  it  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  His  intention  and  purpose 
for  His  creature  man  to  apply  his  cleverness 
to  the  development  of  nuclear  power.  Nucle- 
ar power  was  the  ultimate  in  human  hubris: 
man  should  forsake  it  and  turn  his  talents 
instead  to  work  on  the  natural  sources  of 
energy  with  which  God  had  provided  him 
from  the  earliest  days. 

It  is  my  contention  that  these  attitudes 
are  the  result  of  our  earthbound  and  limited 
perspective.  If  we  free  ourselves  from  it.  and 
view  the  whole  of  God's  creation  from  His 
vantage  point  rather  than  ours,  we  come  out 
with  exactly  the  opposite  conclusions.  With 
respect  to  wood  and  fossil  fuels,  we  realize 
that  both  they  and  we  ourselves  are  particu- 
lar manifestations  of  the  phenomenon  of 
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life.  But  life  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
earth  which  is  but  one  meml)er.  and  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  one  at  that,  among  an 
unimaginably  vast  array  of  astronomical  ob- 
jects. And  in  that  vast  array,  the  earth  is 
well  nigh  unique.  Fossil  and  biomass  fuels 
are  certainly  extreme  rarities  in  creation  as 
a  whole! 

But  if  this  is  true  of  what  we  regard  as 
■natural"  sources  of  energy,  the  exact  oppo- 
site is  true  of  nuclear  energy,  which  from 
our  standpoint  was  so  recently  introduced 
by  man  into  the  natural  order.  If  we  were  to 
take  an  imaginary  space  flight  out  among 
the  stars,  we  would  be  totally  surrounded  at 
all  times  by  natural  nuclear  power  plants.  It 
is  a  sobering  thought  that  God  has  made 
more  nuclear  power  plants  than  anything 
else!  A  universe  from  which  nuclear  power 
had  been  outlawed  would  be  a  dead  uni- 
verse, with  no  warmth,  light  or  life  in  it;  and 
one  completely  devoid  of  any  creative  po- 
tential. 

Nuclear  energy  is  the  universal,  common 
and  natural  kind  of  energy  in  creation  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  the  other  forms  of  energy 
are  all  derived  from  it.  All  the  wood,  coal, 
oil  and  gas  man  has  ever  burned  came  from 
our  natural  nuclear  power  plant,  the  sun. 
through  that  basic  process  of  life,  photosyn- 
thesis. Without  realizing  it  until  this  centu- 
ry, we  have  really  been  dependent  on  nucle- 
ar energy  all  along.  Now  that  we  have  begun 
to  generate  electricity  directly  in  nuclear 
power  plants  of  our  own  design  and  con- 
struction, we  are  merely  tapping  directly 
the  universal  energy  source  for  all  of  cre- 
ation that  previously  we  have  used  only  in- 
directly and  derivatively. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  radioac- 
tive wastes.  Our  solar  system  was  formed  as 
the  result  of  a  cataclysmic  explosion  of  a 
collapsing  star,  a  supernova,  which  generat- 
ed enormous  quantities  of  highly  radioac- 
tive atomis  of  all  the  chemical  elements 
through  uranium  and  plutonium  to  califor- 
nium. The  wastes  from  this  explosion  were 
spewed  out  into  the  surrounding  gas  and 
dust  from  which  the  sun  and  its  family  of 
planets  were  formed  four  and  a  half  billion 
years  ago.  The  earth  and  all  the  other  plan- 
ets were  loaded  with  radioactive  waste  at 
their  formation.  Most  of  the  original  ra- 
dioactivities, including  plutonium.  liave  long 
since  decayed  in  the  intervening  four  and  a 
half  billion  years,  but  some  with  half  lives 
of  a  billion  years  or  more,  such  as  uranium, 
thorium  and  a  form  of  potassium,  are  still 
present.  The  heat  generated  by  their  decay 
has  given  the  crust  of  the  earth  its  plastici- 
ty and  geologic  dynamism;  evident  in  the 
drift  of  continents  and  earthquakes,  and 
most  visibly,  in  volcanos. 

When  we  bury  deep  in  the  earths  crust 
the  radioactive  wastes  we  generate,  we  shall 
not  be  adding  anything  foreign  to  it,  nor 
will  we  ever  add  more  than  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  what  is  already  there.  Radioactive 
waste,  too.  is  an  integral  part  of  the  created 
order. 

One  cannot  reject  nuclear  energy  as  some- 
thing introduced  into  the  scheme  of  things 
by  man  contrary  to  God's  purpose.  Nuclear 
power  is  too  basic  and  universal  to  the 
whole  operation  of  the  universe  for  that. 
Prom  God's  standpoint  it  is  clearly  a  great 
good  and  so,  in  the  words  of  1  Timothy,  is  to 
be  gratefully  accepted:  For  everything  cre- 
ated by  God  is  good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  re- 
jected if  it  is  received  with  thanksgiving  (1 
Tim.  4:4).  There  is  no  way  we  can  claim  that 
nuclear  power  was  not  intended  by  God.  or 
that  some  power  other  than  God  is  respon- 
sible for  it. 
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THE  BLESSING  AND  THE  CURSE  OF  DOMINION 

There  is  a  most  perceptive  insight  into  the 
uniqueness  of  man  compared  with  every 
other  creature  created  by  God  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Torah.  The  ancient  story  of  cre- 
ation in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  con- 
cludes with  a  summary  of  what  God  accom- 
plished when  He  created  man  as  His  crown- 
ing achievement:  So  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image  .  .  .  and  God  said  to  them.  'Be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  and 
subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea.  and  over  the  birds  of  the  air 
(Gen.  1:27,  28),  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth"  (Gen.  1:26).  But  this  state- 
ment is  qualified  near  the  end  of  the  Torah 
by  another,  making  a  kind  of  parentheses  to 
all  the  Pentateuchal  law  in  between,  in  Deu- 
teronomy: I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
curse;  therefore  choose  life,  that  you  and 
your  descendants  may  live  (Dt.  30:19). 

The  power  of  man  in  the  exercise  of  his 
dominion  to  subdue  the  earth  has  had  to 
wait  2,500  years  since  this  was  written  to 
reach  its  full  potential.  The  author  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  could  have  had  no 
premonition  of  the  heights  of  mans  domin- 
ion over  nature  which  would  be  reached  in 
the  20th  century,  which  seems  to  be  the  one 
finally  destined  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  this 
statement  of  God's  plan  for  man.  Man  has 
been  fruitful  and  multiplied,  thanks  to  his 
dominion  over  his  body  through  modern 
medicine,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century,  he 
will  just  about  have  filled  the  earth.  Man  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  limit  of  both  his 
fruitfulness  and  his  dominion. 

But  mans  impressive  dominion  over  all 
the  rest  of  creation  is  inescapably  linked  to 
his  freedom,  and  therein  lies  his  dilemma. 
Prom  the  earliest  times  he  has  agonized 
with  the  dilemma  that  he  could  exercise  his 
God-given  dominion  either  to  bless  or  to 
curse  his  life  and  that  of  all  his  fellows  on 
the  earth.  Agricola,  in  his  great  treatise  De 
Re  Metallica,  reviews  the  arguments  that 
raged  in  ancient  times  with  respect  to  man's 
use  of  iron,  whether  for  swords  or  for 
ploughs,  quoting  Ovid.  Pliny  and  others. 
Every  advance  that  man  has  made  in  the 
exercise  of  dominion  over  new  elements  of 
nature  has  confronted  him  with  the  choice 
of  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  Prom  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  through  napalm,  to 
thermonuclear  weapons,  the  potential  curse 
has  grown  by  enormous  steps,  but  equally 
the  potential  blessing  of  dynamite  for  exca- 
vation, gasoline  for  transportation  and  elec- 
tricity from  nuclear  power  has  also  grown. 
Now  that  man  has  learned  to  tap  the  imi- 
versal  energy  source  that  powers  the  uni- 
verse, the  magnitude  of  both  the  curse  of 
destructive  power  and  the  blessing  of  abun- 
dant energy  have  reached  an  ultimate  mag- 
nitude involving  the  entire  earth  and  all  its 
creatures. 

Man  cannot  escape  exercising  dominion, 
but  because  he  is  free,  the  consequences  of 
his  choices  are  his  alone.  When  his  choices 
are  self-centered  and  self-serving  without 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  or  responsi- 
bility for  the  earth  and  its  creatures,  they 
lead  to  destruction  and  a  curse  of  awesome 
proportions.  Many  despair  of  man  now  that 
he  wields  the  ultimate  power  of  nuclear 
energy  and  are  convinced  that  because  of 
his  unredeemed  sinfulness,  he  cannot  be 
trusted  to  exercise  dominion  over  it.  Per- 
haps they  feel  that  god  erred  in  giving  man- 
kind this  power  to  begin  with.  But  rightly  or 
wrongly,  man  has  it  and  has  no  other  choice 
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but  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  reality 
of  his  situation. 

Now.  however,  a  growing  number  of  voices 
are  being  raised  against  this  effort.  They 
fear  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  to  develop 
its  blessing  for  fear  that  it  would  simply  en- 
courage him  to  develop  its  curse.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  devote  our  best  efforts  to  find- 
ing ways  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  nuclear 
energy.  We  must  work  tirelessly  to  prevent 
the  potential  curse  from  being  realized,  but 
a  refusal  of  its  blessing  is  not  one  of  them. 
Whether  we  develop  the  blessing  or  not  will 
not  affect  either  the  continued  spread  or  de- 
velopment of  the  curse.  The  genie  is  long 
since  out  of  the  bottle  and  there  is  no  way 
he  can  be  put  back  in. 

ENERGY  AND  THE  CONQUEST  OF  FEAR 

For  a  very  long  period  of  his  evolution, 
primitive  man  shared  with  all  other  animals 
of  forest  and  steppe  a  paralyzing  fear  of  fire 
and  fled  in  mortal  terror  from  it  whenever 
it  broke  out.  Fire  was  then  exclusively  a 
curse  with  no  blessing  in  it.  But  at  a  crucial 
turning  point  in  his  evolution,  of  which  we 
have  little  information  but  which  was  of  in- 
calculable importance  for  his  future,  man 
turned  and,  instead  of  fleeing  in  terror  from 
fire,  brought  it  right  into  his  living  quarters 
and  thereafter  tended  and  nurtured  it.  Man 
had  come  through  to  the  other  side  of  fear 
to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  his  future. 
Today  no  one  questions  the  validity  of  this 
first  energy  choice,  but  initially  there  must 
have  been  numerous  fearful  voices  raised 
against  it,  or  at  least  howls  of  dismay. 

Pear  produces  a  paralysis  of  action  and 
must  be  overcome  by  a  confident  acceptance 
of  life  as  it  is  given  man  to  be  lived  in  spite 
of  all  its  risks.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, the  introduction  of  other  energy 
sources  has  been  accompanied  by  wide- 
spread fears  that  were  eventually  overcome. 
When  railroads  were  first  introduced  in  the 
last  century,  they  were  met  by  extreme  fear 
reactions.  A  steam  locomotive  belching 
smoke  and  fire,  hissing  loudly  and  puffing 
steam  was  a  terrifying  sight  when  first  ex- 
perienced. Electricity,  as  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  lightning,  was  viewed  for  cen- 
turies only  as  a  curse.  When  it  began  to 
come  into  general  use  as  a  technology  at  the 
turn  of  this  century,  it  too  was  accompanied 
by  widespread  fear.  It  was  a  new  and 
strange  phenomenon,  invisible  and  mysteri- 
ous. It  was  a  new  way  of  dying,  and  it  in- 
spired deep,  subliminal  fear.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  real  basis  for  some  of  this  fear. 
Electricity  is  quite  dangerous,  and  a  healthy 
fear  of  it  has  resulted  in  great  strides  in  en- 
suring its  safe  use.  Man  has  found  ways  of 
conquering  his  natural  fear  of  stetun  and 
electricity  so  that  they  no  longer  paralyze 
him  into  rejecting  these  gifts.  He  has 
chosen  to  reap  their  blessings  while  at  the 
same  time  laboring  to  reduce  their  curse. 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  reap- 
ing the  blessings  of  nuclear  energy.  It  is  a 
gift  many  times  more  ample  than  any  of  the 
other  energy  gifts  buried  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  we  have 
reached  a  maturity  of  knowledge  by  which 
we  now  see  that  it  is  God's  prime  energy 
choice  for  His  whole  creation.  As  with  man's 
earlier  energy  choices,  fearful  voices  are 
raised  against  it,  and  we  are  urged  to  reject 
its  blessing  because  its  curse  is  so  unimagi- 
nably catastrophic.  People  fear  for  the 
safety  of  nuclear  electric  generating  plants, 
imagining  awful  consequences  if  they  really 
get  out  of  hand.  They  fear  plutonium  as 
such,  as  well  as  the  possibility  that  it  might 
be  diverted  from  electric  power  to  weapons. 
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They  have  a  pathologic  fear  of  radiation 
and  radioactivity.  They  conjure  up  in  their 
minds  fearful  scenarios  of  what  might 
happen  accidentally  or  by  evil  intent.  No 
contemporary  topic  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  misinformation  and  downright 
fearmongering  as  has  nuclear  energy. 

Many  of  these  fears  have  some  basis  in 
fact,  and  these  are  continuously  the  object 
of  sober  and  informed  concern  of  the  engi- 
neers designing  the  plants  and  those  in 
charge  of  their  operation.  The  real  fears 
will  always  be  there  l>ecause  nuclear  power 
is  inherently  very  dangerous.  Some  of  them 
are  misplaced,  as  with  the  accident  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  plant,  which  did  not  en 
danger  the  health  of  anyone,  but  which  is  a 
continuing  dreadful  financial  burden  on 
those  dependent  on  it  for  electricity.  Some 
are  simply  imaginary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
disposal  of  high-level  wastes  from  nuclear 
power.  Nuclear  power  has  already  demon- 
strated a  much  better  safety  record  and  a 
far  better  environmental  record  than  its 
only  long-range  alternative,  coal,  and  this 
record  will  steadily  improve  with  experi- 
ence. A  large  portion  of  the  fears  in  the  gen- 
eral public  that  bedevil  the  nuclear  industry 
are  irrational,  grossly  exaggerated  and  un- 
necessarily paralyzing.  These  fears,  as  with 
others  in  the  past  with  new  forms  of  energy, 
will  gradually  moderate  and  be  overcome  as 
nuclear  power  assumes  its  destined  and  es- 
sential role  in  the  future  course  of  human- 
ity. Let  us  hope  that  the  time  required  will 
not  be  long,  because  the  world  energy  prob- 
lem worsens  with  every  passing  year. 

We  can  do  no  better  at  this  juncture  than 
to  heed  the  admonition  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon:  for  fear  is  nothing  but  a  surrender 
of  the  helps  that  come  from  reason  (Wis. 
17:22).* 


SECOND  ANNUAL  LEADER 
LUNCHEON 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  4  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  second  annual  leader  luncheon  of 
the  West  Suburban  Branch  of  the 
Boston  YWCA,  in  Pramingham,  Mass. 
This  annual  celebration,  established  to 
further  the  advancement  of  women  in 
the  business  world,  honored  more 
than  40  extraordinary  women  from 
the  suburban  Boston  area. 

The  recipient  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Year  Award  for  1981,  presented  at  the 
luncheon,  was  Marilyn  Zann— an  out- 
standing woman  whose  work  as  a  busi- 
ness leader,  artist,  community  leader, 
wife,  and  mother  has  earned  her  a 
place  among  the  first  rank  of  the 
Commonwealth's  private  citizens.  The 
founder  of  an  innovative  personnel 
agency  designed  to  help  women  and 
minorities  find  their  place  in  the  work- 
place. Marilyn  Zann  is  also  well  known 
and  respected  for  her  tireless  work 
with  community  groups,  her  achieve- 
ments as  an  accomplished  sculptress, 
and  her  selfless  efforts  as  a  hosptial 
volunteer. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  the  dynamic  record  of  Mar- 
ilyn Zann.  and  also  to  list  here  the 
names  of  the  39  other  extraordinary 
women  honored  at  the  west  suburban 
YWCA's  leader  luncheon.  All  of  them 
have  played  a  major  role  in  increasing 
the  role  of  women  in  the  business  com- 
munity, and  their  participation  in  this 
awards  luncheon  was  a  fitting  celebra- 
tion of  the  contribution  of  women  to 
our  society. 

Those  39  women  are: 

Ann  Arvedon.  chair  of  the  Praming- 
ham Board  of  Health  and  HMO  plan- 
ner for  Blue  Cross  of  Massachusetts; 

Mary  Beth  Bauman.  mechanical  sys- 
tems engineer  for  the  Raytheon  Co.. 
Equipment  Division; 

Susan  Bistany.  department  adminis- 
trator for  the  Raytheon  Co..  Equip- 
ment Division; 

Cecilia  Bland,  program  manager  for 
Computer  Aided  Design  &  Manufac- 
turing; 

Patricia  Brown,  office  manager  for 
Roberta  M.  Kenney  Advertising; 

Ann  S.  Broyer.  personnel  adminis- 
trator for  the  Raytheon  Co.; 

Shirley  Chomey.  district  training 
center  manager  for  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.; 

Jean  Coviello  Cohen,  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Sheraton  Tara 
Hotel  in  Pramingham.  Mass.; 

Nan  Collins,  manager  of  administra- 
tion for  ARCHITECH  Corp; 

Michelle  L.  Cimha.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  South  Middlesex  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce; 

Patricia  Di  Ruscio.  employment 
manager/recruiter  for  the  Leonard 
Morse  Hospital; 

Adrienne  Dorfman,  founder  of 
Women  West/South /North; 

Marietta  Ethier,  corporate  counsel 
for  the  Digital  Equipment  Corp.; 

Ruth  A.  Parrell,  executive  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Perini  Corp.; 

Betty  Punk,  executive  director  of 
the  Greater  Pramingham  Mental 
Health  Association. 

Seba  K.  Gaines,  manager  for  educa- 
tion package  development,  Honeywell 
Information  Systems  Division; 

Rose  Ann  Giordano,  manager.  Large 
Computer  Product  Group.  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.; 

Jo- Ann  Gladstone,  manager  of  TAC/ 
TEMPS  Trainer; 

Roberta  Golden,  director  of  sales. 
Sheraton  Tara  Hotel; 

Jacqueline  Greenlie.  manager  of  the 
Data  Management  Group.  Prime  Com- 
puter; 

Paula  P.  Henry,  career  developer. 
Work  Systems  Associates; 

Mayling  Ju  Hutchinson,  operations 
analyst.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.; 

Roberta  M.  Kenney.  president.  Ro- 
berta M.  Kenney  Advertising; 

Pamela  A.  Maddalena.  manager  of 
marketing  support  for  office  automa- 
tion. Prime  Computer: 
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Margaret  Martin,  merchandise  man- 
ager. Zayre  Corp.: 

Sara  A.  McNichols.  education  man- 
ager for  marketing  support,  Honeywell 
Information  Systems; 

Phyllis  M.  Morcone,  assistant  treas- 
urer and  clerk  of  the  corporation. 
Koehler  Manufacturing  Co.; 

Bette  Nockles.  section  manager  of 
board  assembly.  Prime  Computer; 

Joanne  T.  O'Brien,  R.N.,  supervisor 
of  the  continuing  care  planning  unit 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital; 

Kathleen  A.  Powers,  consultant. 
Marketing  Reporting  and  Analysis  De- 
partment, Prime  Computer; 

Sally  Pratt,  employment  counselor. 
Opportunities  Unlimited  of  New  Eng- 
land: 

Ann-Marie  «Rauliniatis.  producer  and 
host  for  the  3-hour  news  and  public  af- 
fairs radio  talk  show  'Momings,"  on 
WKOX  Radio  in  Pramingham: 

Mary  Schaeffer.  marketing  manager 
of  engineering  systems.  Prime  Com- 
puter; 

Dorothy  J.  M.  Schlegel,  personnel 
management.  Prime  Computer; 

Claire  Sherman,  executive  house- 
keeper, Sheraton  Tara  Hotel; 

Marjorie  Smith,  personnel  director 
for  the  town  of  Pramingham,  Mass.; 

Janine  A.  Thomas,  international  tax 
manager.  Prime  Computer; 

Cindy  Tokarz,  associate  human  re- 
sources representative.  Prime  Comput- 
er; and 

Ana  Yacobian,  president  and  treas- 
urer of  ARA's,  Inc..  one  of  the  most 
renown  clothing  firms  in  New  England 
and  an  institution  in  my  hometown  of 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

Each  of  these  women  has  every  right 
to  be  extremely  proud  of  her  record  of 
achievement.  I  for  my  part,  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  ceremony  that  honored  them,  and 
I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  tribute  to  these  outstanding 
women  leaders.* 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
SALUTES  SAMUEL  H.  JORDAN 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 
m  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Samuel  H.  Jordan.  Acting  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness/Mayor's Command  Center, 
will  be  honored  for  his  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  occasion  of  a  'D.C. 
Salutes  Sam  Jordan  Day"  which  will 
be  held  November  54.  1981. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  indeed  deserving  of 
the  recognition  which  will  be  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  fellow  citizens  next 
Tuesday,  and  I  would  like  to  outline 
for  my  colleagues  the  range  of  services 
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provided  by  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  required  to  be  on  call 
for  7  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  to  re- 
spond to  emergency  situations  in  the 
city.  A  family  left  homeless  as  a  result 
of  fire,  children  without  food,  emo- 
tional situations  culminating  in  suici- 
dal/barricade situations,  those  who  as- 
semble to  petition  their  government; 
all  rely  on  the  professionalism,  com- 
passion, and  dedication  of  Sam 
Jordan.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that 
nearly  every  one  of  my  colleagues  has 
constituents  who  have  benefited  from 
the  service  of  Mr.  Jordan.  I  have  in 
mind  those  national  occasions  such  as 
when  we  inaugurate  a  President,  wel- 
come foreign  dignataries,  and  assem- 
ble for  a  Solidarity  Day;  all  are  occa- 
sions on  which  Sam  Jordan  insures 
the  safety  and  well  being  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  citizens. 

Samuel  H.  Jordan  can  be  looked  to 
as  one  who  exemplifies  the  best  in  a 
public  servant,  and  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  commending  him 
for  his  outstanding  service  and  in 
wishing  him  well  in  his  future  years  of 
service  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Capital  City  of  our  Nation.* 


ABUSES  IN  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, unfortunately,  I  am  continually 
being  made  aware  of  the  abuses  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  its  af- 
filiates which  often  result  in  great 
harm  and  expense  to  society. 

Recently,  Pennsylvania  Governor 
Thornborgh  stated  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  recent  escape  and  hos- 
tage taking  at  Pennsylvania's  Grater- 
ford  Prison  was  the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Community  Legal  Services  in 
Philadelphia  to  have  the  ringleader 
and  three-time  convicted  murderer 
placed  back  in  the  general  prison  pop- 
ulation at  Graterford.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia Legal  Services  group  received 
$2,277,972  in  Federal  funds  in  1980. 

I  have  also  read  with  disgust  a 
report  from  the  Southern  District 
Court  of  Texas  which  found  that  the 
Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid  was  guilty  of 
the  abuse  of  legal  process  by  its  at- 
tempt to  create  a  potential  charge  of 
discrimination  where  one  did  not  exist. 
The  Texas  Rural  Legal  Aid  received 
$3.9  million  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  last  year. 

It  has  been  alarming  to  me  to  read 
statements  of  many  of  the  people  who 
direct  Legal  Services  activities.  Re- 
cently the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain 
Dealer  quoted  the  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Legal  Aid  Society  in  her  de- 
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fense  of  Kathy  Boudin,  notorious 
member  of  the  Weather  Underground, 
who  was  arrested  recently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  $1.6  million  Brinks  rob- 
bery in  New  York.  Marge  Grevatt.  a 
close  friend  of  Boudin's,  stated  that 
the  American  system  had  pushed 
Boudin  into  her  role  of  violence  and 
terror.  "I  think  it  is  a  terrible  com- 
mentary on  our  society  when  someone 
with  her  sensitivity  and  commitment 
oecomes  frustrated  to  the  point  that 
she  did,"  said  Grevatt.  The  Cleveland 
Legal  Aid  Society  received  $1.5  million 
from  Legal  Services  Corporation  in 
1980. 

I  offer  for  the  record  the  first  in- 
stallment of  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  en- 
titled   "Missionaries    for    Liberalism: 
Uncle  Sam's  Established  Church"  by 
Michael  E.  Hammon: 
Missionaries  for  Liberalism:  Uncle  Sam's 
Established  Church 
(By  Michael  E.  Hammond) 
introduction 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
Presidents  and  officers  within  each  adminis- 
tration have  engaged  in  activities  which 
could  legitimately  be  classed  as  "advocacy." 
This  advocacy— which  has  frequently  dealt 
with  issues  involving  great  controversy— was 
considered  not  only  the  right,  but  even  the 
responsibility  of  the  President. 

Recently,  however,  recipients  of  Federal 
largesse  have  engaged  in  a  form  of  advocacy 
which  is  qualitatively  different  from  the 
"bully  pulpit"  which  Roosevelt  knew.  The 
difference  between  Alan  Houseman  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  goes  beyond  Houseman's 
relative  inarticulateness  and  the  banality  of 
his  ideas. 

Houseman's  statements  represent  a  new 
form  of  advocacy— an  advocacy  which  is  un- 
responsive to  and  uncontrollable  by  elected 
executive  authority,  attacks  the  religious 
beliefs  of  a  substantial  portion  of  Ameri- 
cans, is  violative  of  the  laws  governing  the 
program  Houseman  supervises,  and  consist- 
ently represents  a  specific  ideological  p>oint 
of  view. 

This  new  form  of  "government  ideology," 
transcending  electoral  results,  is  not  unique 
to  any  single  Federal  agency. 

Congress  has  established  various  "interve- 
nor  funding"  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  studies  and  appearances  by  "con- 
sumer advocates"  before  agencies.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  program,  for  exam- 
ple, has  handed  millions  of  dollars  to  groups 
which  are  almost  without  exception,  ideo- 
logically liberal,  and  which,  in  most  cases, 
have  substantial  financial  resources  avail- 
able. This  appears  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  FTC's  charter,  which  prohibits  "in- 
tervener funding"  for  any  group  which 
could  otherwise  afford  to  participate  in  FTC 
proceedings. 

In  areas  such  as  Federal  funding  intended 
to  benefit  the  handicapped,  "protection  and 
advocacy"  mechanisms  have  been  estab- 
lished by  statutes  like  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  and  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1978.  Under  these  programs,  outside 
groupts  are  funded  for  the  purpose  of  litigat- 
ing and  lobbying  on  behalf  of  what  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  consistently  liberal  set  of 
ideological  premises.  Although  most  "pro- 
tection and  advocacy"  programs  explicitly 
or  implicitly  prohibit  lobbying  the  Federal 
government,     the     recipients     of     "P&A" 
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monies  freely  acknowledge  that  they  have 
ignored  these  statutory  restrictions. 

In  addition  to  those  programs  expressly 
authorized  to  fund  advocacy  activities,  there 
are  many  others  which  have  had  that  unin- 
tended result. 

For  example,  a  House  Appropriations 
Committee  report  found  that  Sam  Brown's 
ACTION  had  supported  union  organizing, 
funded  a  training  institute  for  community 
activists  to  the  tune  of  $432,235,  and  as- 
signed volunteers  to  work  in  the  1979  Ar- 
kansas primary  election. 

legal  services  advocacy 

But  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC) 
is  probably  more  extensively  and  exclusively 
involved  in  ideologically  premised  advocacy 
than  is  any  other  agency. 

In  1981,  this  government-created,  semi-au- 
tonomous entity  received  $321,300,000  in 
taxpayer  funding.  Like  other  advocacy  pro- 
grams, which  operate  through  extra-govern- 
mental non-profit  corporations,  it  is  charac- 
terized by  an  organic  statute  which,  while 
not  saying  so.  has  the  effect  of  channelling 
funding  to  individuals  and  organizations  on 
one  end  of  the  ideological  spectrum. 

It  is  an  instructive  indication  of  ideologi- 
cal coloration  that  a  representative  of  the 
LSC-allied  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  went  unchallenged  when  she  stated 
at  a  November,  1980  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association: 

What  all  of  us  ultimately  .  .  .  care  about— 
ultimately,  is  meaningful  welfare  reform, 
and  a  meaningful  redistribution  of  wealth 
and  income  in  this  country.  Well,  getting 
from  here  to  there  is  easier  said  than  done. 
It  so  happens  that  there's  not  a  maturity  in 
this  country  or  in  Congress  for  doing  that 
right  now,  and,  what  Congress  has  respond- 
ed to  is  not  giving  low-income  people  dignity 
that  comes  with  meaningful  cash  assist- 
ance—what they've  responded  to  is  these  in- 
dividual needs.  We'll  hand  them  some  food 
stamps— we'll  give  them  a  section  8  certifi- 
cate, . . .  which  all  of  us  get  frustrated  about 
sometimes,  because  that's  not  really  doing 
anything  to  eliminate  poverty  or  change  the 
conditions  of  poverty.  In  any  event,  you 
have  Congress  responding  to  individual 
needs.  They're  not  responding  to  a  Poor 
People's  Platform— they're  responding  to  in- 
dividual needs.  And,  whether  I  like  it  or  not 
because  of  my  own  personal  political  and 
social  views  I  know  that  on  the  food  issue  I 
get  the  most  mileage  out  of  doing  a  bleeding 
heart,  kind  of  churchie,  feed-the-poor,  kind 
of  thing. 

Legal  services  attorneys  have  lobbied  or 
litigated  to  secure  disability  payments  to  in- 
dividuals because  they  were  homosexuals, 
the  cessation  of  technological  development 
of  farm  machinery  because  it  would  put  mi- 
grant workers  out  of  work,  the  imposition  of 
racial  quotas  in  medical  school  admissions, 
the  turnover  of  large  portions  of  the  East- 
em  United  States  to  persons  of  Indian  an- 
cestry, the  payment  of  supplemental  social 
security  benefits  to  alcoholics,  the  establish- 
ment of  "black  English"  as  a  separate  lan- 
guage, and  the  upgrading  of  Armed  Forces 
discharges  for  persons  thrown  out  of  the 
service  because  of  homosexuality. 

Most  of  these  activities  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  litigation  envisioned  by  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion's 1974  charter.  This  intent  was  most 
clearly  stated  by  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall  <R.- 
Md.)  when  he  said:  "[The  type  of  cases 
which  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  will 
be  handling]  are  not  cases  which  reach 
headlines  or  front  pages  of  newspapers.  But 
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to  the  poor,  every  one  of  these  cases  is  Im- 
portant, whether  it  be  the  family  being 
evicted  or  a  mother  having  her  child  taken 
away.  Thus  the  poor  (will  be)  provided  rep- 
resentation in  difficult  day-to-day  problems 
in  such  areas  as  family  law.  landlord-tenant 
problems  with  employment  and  consumer 
cases." 

Whether  various  activities  by  Legal  Serv- 
ices recipients  are  actually  illegal  under  the 
specific  prohibitions  of  the  Act  is  difficult  to 
judicially  establish.  In  1977.  Congress  added 
a  provision  to  the  Legal  Services  Act  to  pro- 
hibit a  litigant  against  a  Legal  Services 
client  from  raising  the  validity  of  that  rep- 
resentation in  connection  with  the  pending 
lawsuit.  Instead,  representation  questions 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  Corporation  for 
resolution  and.  presumably,  were  to  be  judi- 
cially reviewed,  if  at  all.  only  under  stand- 
ards which  assumed  the  validity  of  the  Cor- 
poration's very  broad  determination  of  the 
scope  of  its  jurisdiction. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  costly  and  par- 
tial procedure  for  challenging  LSC  jurisdic- 
tion had  virtually  assured  that  representa- 
tion decisions,  however  unlawful,  have  gone 
largely  unchallenged. 

In  spite  of  the  dearth  of  judicial  decisions 
to  provide  guidance,  however,  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  cases  in  which  involvement 
by  Legal  Services  recipients  would  seem  to 
be  clearly  in  direct  violation  on  any  of  a 
dozen  specific  statutory  restrictions.* 
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have  incurred  substantial  losses  in 
man-hours  and  equipment  because  of 
the  poor  condition  of  the  bridge.  In 
1975,  Trooper  Mark  Hudson  was  killed 
coming  to  the  aid  of  a  motorist.  Prom 
1976  to  1979.  two  troopers  were  in- 
jured in  the  line  of  duty  while  aiding 
accident  victims  on  the  bridge.  This 
year  TPC  Vernon  Herron  and  CPL. 
William  Vogel  were  injured  in  sepa- 
rate incidents. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution  contains 
the  vitally  needed  funding  that  will 
allow  the  complete  redecking  which 
includes  shoulder  areas  in  both  direc- 
tions to  accommodate  disabled  vehi- 
cles. The  engineering  plans  are  com- 
plete and  await  the  necessary  funding. 
Every  delay  will  only  add  to  the  cost 
of  this  project— not  only  in  dollars  and 
in  the  arhount  of  time  wasted  by  mil- 
lions of  commuters  each  day  through 
traffic  tieups,  but  also  in  the  lives  that 
have  been  taken  as  a  result  of  the  hor- 
rendous condition  of  this  bridge. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  support  this 
provision  in  toto.  Anything  less  will 
only  cause  confusion  and  delay.* 


WOODROW  WILSON  BRIDGE 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proviso  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions resolution  which  would  fully 
fund  the  reconstruction  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Bridge.  This  is  the  only 
bridge  in  the  country  owned  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  provide  the 
$60  million  needed  to  repair  it. 

The  proviso,  as  introduced  by  Mary- 
land Senators  Mathias  and  Sarbanes, 
and  Virginia  Senator  Warner,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  of  Maryland  as 
being  critical  to  solving  the  safety 
problems  of  the  bridge. 

Conditions  on  the  bridge  have 
become  an  increasingly  important 
issue  for  its  more  than  104,000  daily 
users.  The  structure  has  three  serious 
problems:  a  severe  deterioration  of  the 
concrete  deck  portion  of  the  structure, 
a  lack  of  shoulder  areas  for  disabled 
vehicles,  and  the  existing  six  lanes 
cannot  accommodate  the  present 
100.000  vehicles  which  pass  over  the 
bridge  each  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  every  four  acci- 
dents occuring  on  the  Washington 
Beltway  takes  place  on  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bridge.  Of  the  103  accidents  on 
the  bridge  in  1980,  56  resulted  in 
injury  or  death. 

The  Maryland  State  Police  of  the 
Porestville  Barracks,  who  are  charged 
with    traffic   control    on    the    bridge. 


WORLD-CLASS  MARITIME  MAN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  respect- 
ed Great  Lakes  seafarer  recently  re- 
tired after  more  than  40  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  maritime  industry 
that  has  recognized  him  as  a  "World- 
Class  Maritime  Man"  and  that  was  in- 
strumental in  the  recent  dedication  of 
the  John  L.  Horton  Conference  Room 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Maritime  Acade- 
my. It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  the 
following  article  about  "Red"  Horton 
from  the  Cliffs  News,  while  suggesting 
that  this  man  was  the  epitome  of  pro- 
ductivity, efficiency,  innovation  and 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  his  men  and 
to  changing  economic  conditions 
within  the  reaches  of  the  Eighth  Sea. 
"World-Class  Maritime  Man"  Retires 
(By  Dave  Hoek) 

HE  WAS  "RED"  HORTON  WHEN.  AS  A  TALL. 
LANKY  REDHEAD.  HE  REPORTED  TO  WORK 

He  sat  tall  l>ehind  his  desk.  Ulking  intent- 
ly into  the  telephone  and  jotting  notes  on  a 
legal  pad.  The  call  was  important  and  the 
caller  was  receiving  the  man's  full  attention, 
even  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
rested  his  feet  on  a  comer  of  the  desk.  The 
conservation  would  be  a  long  one. 

It  was  a  typical  pose  for  the  energetic,  de- 
lightfully youthful  man  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  most  of  the  progress  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Marine  Division  for  40  years. 

John  L.  Horton  was  doing  what  he  liked 
best  in  the  months  just  before  his  scheduled 
reitrement  July  1.  1981.  He  was  spearhead- 
ing a  major  project,  reaching  out  across  the 
nation  to  ask  advice  and  to  absorb  informa- 
tion from  marine  industry  experts  he  has 
cultivated  as  friends  and  colleagues  during 
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four  decades.  As  assistant  to  Senior  Vice 
President  M.  Thomas  Moore.  John  Horton 
had  a  front-line  responsibility  in  examining 
alternative  fuel  sources  for  the  Great  Lakes 
maritime  industry  and  designing  the  Great 
Lakes'  first  coal-fired  vessel  in  many  years. 
He  was  'Red"  Horton  when,  as  a  tall, 
lanky  redhead,  he  reported  to  work  Febru- 
ary 1.  1941  at  Cliffs'  Cleveland  office.  He 
was  entering  a  career  that  was  a  tradition  In 
his  family.  The  lure  of  the  sea  had  been  es- 
tablished early.  His  grandfather,  a  construc- 
tion and  marine  contractor  who  helped 
build  Cleveland's  breakwall  in  Lake  Erie, 
had  moved  his  family  to  Vermilion  aboard 
one  of  the  family's  package  flat  tugs.  His 
father  had  been  a  captain  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co. 
(U.S.  Steel).  Years  later,  Horton  would 
return  to  a  building  the  family  had  owned— 
now  a  popular  FYench  restaurant  on  the 
Vermilion  River— and  point  out  splotches  of 
white  paint  he  had  dobbed  on  bare  wood 
when,  as  a  boy.  he  had  cleaned  brushes  for 
his  father. 

At  Cliffs.  Horton  was  barely  Into  a  routine 
when  he  was  excused  for  mlliiarj-  duty 
during  World  War  II.  He  served  as  a  deck 
officer  on  hospital  and  troop  ships  in  the 
U.S.  Army's  Transportation  Corps.  He  re- 
turned November  4.  1946.  as  a  senior  clerk 
in  Marine  Personnel. 

Horton's  career  was  shaF>ed  by  his  deter- 
mination, his  inaginative  goals,  his  great 
sense  of  vessel  service  to  basic  industries,  his 
unequaled  knowledge  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  a  number  of  "colorful"  marine  depart- 
ment managers  who  guided  Cliffs'  fleet  over 
the  years. 

"John  always  has  certain  goals  he  will 
drive  for  in  a  very  determined  way."  one 
former  Cliffs  executive  said.  "They  have 
always  been  for  the  betterment  of  the  In- 
dustry and  the  men  who  work  in  it." 

Horton  was  named  marine  superintendent 
In  1950.  and  manager  in  1976. 

"Horton  studies  things  very  thoroughly 
and  follows  through  on  every  aspect  of  a 
project— really  keeping  on  it  until  he  knows 
all  the  answers." 

Described  as  a  great  Idea  man.  Horton  Is 
one  never  satisfied  with  the  ordinary.  He  is 
known  for  his  "crusades"  for  safety  or  Im- 
proved operations  and  for  urging  industry 
people  to  study  new  concepts.  His  persist- 
ence In  the  face  of  skepticism  led  to  Cliffs" 
current  coal-fired  vessel  project,  the  first 
project  of  its  kind  started  in  the  U.S.  and 
one  of  the  first  In  the  world. 

Horton's  love  for  the  lakes  and  his  deter- 
mined way  of  working  have  gained  the  re- 
spect of  leaders  throughout  the  marine  In- 
dustry. He  Is  well-known  and  frequently 
consulted  by  people  In  Washington.  D.C.  at 
the  Maritime  Administration,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Navy. 

Horton  has  traveled  "to  see  for  myself" 
how  others  operate  in  the  maritime  Indus- 
try. "He  decides  who  he  has  to  get  to  know 
to  investigate  a  particular  project  and  then 
he  lines  up  his  contacts.  People  at  all  the 
agencies  know  and  like  him."  another  col- 
league said.  As  a  result  of  his  pursuits.  Cliffs 
has  received  more  than  its  share  of  govern- 
ment grants  and  funds. 

Horton's  personality  and  Interests  "are 
the  start  of  a  good  book."  said  one  col- 
league, who  like  many  others  in  Cliffs' 
Cleveland  office,  have  "Horton  anecdotes " 
to  share. 

"He  loves  strawberries  and  claims  he 
timed  a  business  trip  to  Europe  one  time  to 
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correspond  with  the  strawberry  season 
there." 

"Did  you  know  he's  a  vexillologist?  That's 
someone  who  researches  the  history  of 
nags.  He  malces  flags  too."  (His  latest  is  a 
Cliffs'  fleet  safety  flag. ) 

"He  loves  chocolate — can  smell  it  out  any- 
where in  the  office.  Open  a  box  and  he'll 
appear." 

"He  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  lover— a 
lover  of  life  and  variety,  of  his  wife.  Flor- 
ence, their  family,  and  of  people." 

'John  is  a  dreamer  in  the  very  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  has  vision  and  is  always 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  industry 
and  the  quality  of  the  people,  their  training 
and  skills. " 

"He  enjoys  asking  people  'What  have  you 
done  for  me  today?'  to  keep  the  Marine  Di- 
vision foremost  in  their  minds.  I  guess." 

"He  wrote  a  book  on  seamanship  in  1942— 
still  hands  it  out  to  people  and  signs  their 
copies  with  wild  inscriptions." 

"These  human  qualities  never  overshadow 
John  Horton's  commitment  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fleet.  He  played  a  major  role  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  three 
largest  vessels  in  the  Cliffs'  fleet— the  S/S 
Cliffs  Victory,  the  S/S  Walter  A.  Sterling, 
and  the  flagship,  the  S/S  Edward  B. 
Greene. 

Construction  of  the  Cliffs  Victory  is  a 
story  in  itself.  Morton,  faced  with  an  imme- 
diate need  for  another  ship  in  1951.  con- 
ceived an  unheard  of  plan  to  convert  an 
ocean-going  ship  to  a  lake  vessel  within  90 
days.  It  called  for  modifying  the  hull  in  Bal- 
timore and  towing  the  vessel  to  New  Orle- 
ans and  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago 
for  completion— in  only  nine  feet  of  water 
with  only  inches  to  spare  under  115  bridges. 
Cliffs'  success  with  the  venture  prompted 
others  to  later  follow  the  plan  and  led  to 
the  making  of  a  movie  "A  Victory  for  Cliffs" 
that  was  distributed  to  service  groups  for  25 
years. 

Horton's  plans  converted  the  Cliffs'  fleet 
from  coal  to  steam  turbines,  led  to  the  first 
automated  single  boiler  ships  in  the  world 
in  the  1950s  and  to  the  first  oil-fired  fleet 
which  resulted  in  crew  reductions  and  im- 
portant economies  for  the  company. 

His  significant  accomplishments  also  in- 
clude successful  testing  of  oil  from  shale  as 
a  transportation  fuel  on  the  S/S  Edward  B. 
Greene.  He  also  negotiated  construction 
contracts  for  Cliffs'  first  self-unloaders  and 
managed  the  Sterling's  conversion  He  is 
known  for  his  expertise  in  other  areas  too. 
including  food  costs  and  navigation  condi- 
tions at  each  port. 

Horton  was  the  key  man  in  establishing 
Cliffs'  technical  reputation  with  Detroit 
Edison  Company  for  the  first  1.000-foot 
vessel  project.  In  short,  his  contributions  to 
the  company  and  to  "my  fleet"  are  impor- 
tant and  numerous. 

No  single  cause  has  motivated  him  more, 
however,  than  fleet  safety.  His  deep  involve- 
ment in  shipboard  safety  practices  and  im- 
proved equipment  positioned  Cliffs  as  a 
leader  in  Great  Lakes  safety.  Prior  to  statu- 
tory requirements  and  as  a  direct  result  of 
his  efforts.  Cliffs  initiated  the  use  of 
monkey  ropes  on  lifeboats  and  VERY 
(flare)  pistols.  It  added  lights  and  whistles 
to  life  jackets  to  aid  night  recovery  and 
modified  jacket  design  to  prevent  men  from 
slipping  out  of  them.  Through  Horton's  ef- 
forts, a  ladder  with  non-skid  steps  rather 
than  rungs  was  develoed  for  Great  Lakes 
boats. 

He  became  "Mr.  Safety"  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  a  reputation  earned  even  before  1976 
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when  he  was  named  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Shepheard  Award  for  Achievement  in 
Merchant  Marine  Safety,  the  nation's  high- 
est marine  safety  award.  He  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Marine  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Lake  Carriers 
Association  for  many  years. 

Moore  summed  up  the  admiration  John 
Horton  has  earned;  "This  man  cannot  be 
neatly  categorized.  He  is  competent,  imagi- 
native, sensitive,  respectful,  persistent— a 
world-class  maritime  man. 

"John's  sense  of  sailing  life  and  traditions 
and  his  lifelong  devotion  to  the  service  mis- 
sion of  the  Great  Lakes  vessel  industry  are 
unequalled.  He  has  made  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  the  industry  and  to  Cliffs.  I'm 
grateful  for  his  counsel  and  assistance. 
We're  going  to  miss  having  him  here." 

Curiosity  about  safety,  efficiency  and 
people  have  been  John  Horton's  career  con- 
cerns as  he  has  maneuvered  Cliffs'  fleet  into 
many  firsts  in  the  company's  pioneering  tra- 
dition. 

Curiosity  and  a  sense  of  adventure  will 
continue  to  be  part  of  his  retirement  too. 
Horton.  a  graduate  of  Miami  University  in 
Oxford.  Ohio,  plans  to  enroll  in  graduate 
level  courses  at  Cleveland  State  University 
and  to  continue  vacationing  at  favorite 
places  in  the  Caribbean. 

His  love  of  the  Great  Lakes  hasn't  dimin- 
ished since  his  childhood.  He  and  his  wife 
will  continue  to  live  near  Lake  Erie  in 
Rocky  River.  Ohio  and  sail  their  21-foot 
Lightning  class  sailboat  out  of  the  Cleve- 
land Yachting  Club.« 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLER 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  night,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  Senate 
adopted  the  entire  air  traffic  control- 
ler legislative  proposal  just  recently 
submitted  by  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Lewis.  This  proposal  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  only  yesterday 
(H.R.  5038)  by  Mr.  Derwinski.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  its  consideration.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  other  body  are  clearly 
trying  a  legislative  end  run  around  the 
House  and  its  committee  system.  This 
is  unfortunate. 

This  proposal  requires  careful  con- 
sideration before  enactment.  It  singles 
out  one  small  group  of  employees  for 
special  pay  and  benefits  at  a  time 
when  all  other  Federal  employees;  for 
example,  FBI  agents.  Defense  scien- 
tists, NASA  engineers,  are  being  asked 
to  sacrifice.  Its  special  treatment  is  not 
limited  to  air  traffic  controllers.  It  ap- 
plies to  many  other  PAA  employees.  It 
would  provide  additional  pay.  Al- 
though we  have  not  yet  obtained  a 
cost  estimate  of  the  bill  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  we  estimate 
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that  the  cost  of  implementing  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  will  be  in 
excess  of  $50  million  in  the  first  year 
and  more  than  that  amount  in  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  proposal  contains  several  very 
controversial  provisions.  For  example, 
it  exempts  FAA  employees  from  the 
premium  pay  cap.  It  exempts  them 
from  duel  compensation  laws  relating 
to  military  retirees,  and  it  exempts 
them  from  the  reemployed  annuitant 
provisions  of  existing  law  thereby  per- 
mitting a  Federal  retiree  to  collect 
both  his  full  salary  and  his  full  annu- 
ity. 

These  proposals  may  be  meritorious, 
or  they  may  not.  Clearly,  they  deserve 
careful  consideration.  An  initial  analy- 
sis by  the  committee  staff  suggests  the 
legislative  proposal  may  contain  nu- 
merous technical  flaws. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are 
anxious  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  fa- 
cilitate the  recovery  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  We  have  held  discus- 
sions with  Secretary  Lewis  regarding 
the  administration's  air  traffic  con- 
troller pay  legislation,  and  we  have 
held,  and  will  continue  to  hold,  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  air  traffic  control- 
ler work  force.  This  end-run  approach 
however  is  not  an  appropriate  way  to 
address  this  problem.  In  my  view,  it  is 
an  irresponsible  way  to  legislate  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  legislative 
process.* 


AMERICAS  INFRASTRUCTURE  IS 
WEARING  OUT 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  held  2  days  of  hearings 
on  economic  development  policy  for 
the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

Our  distinguished  witness  list  includ- 
ed Dr.  Pat  Choate,  senior  policy  ana- 
lyst. Economics,  TRW,  who  is  known 
to  many  of  us  as  the  coauthor  of 
"America  in  Ruins,"  perhaps  the  de- 
finitive documentation  of  the  wearing 
out  of  this  Nation's  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  future 
economic  growth  is  fully  dependent  on 
viable  infrastructure:  The  transporta- 
tion, communications,  water  supply, 
wastewater,  and  other  public  capital 
investments  in  which  we  have  previ- 
ously invested  so  much  national  treas- 
ure. 

This  treasure  has  been  neglected  to 
the  point  where,  soon,  we  will  face  in- 
superable replacement  costs,  if  we  do 
not  pay  the  replacement  costs,  if  we 
do  not  pay  the  repair  bills  now. 
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I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  Dr. 
Choate's  full,  illuminating,  and  alarm- 
ing analysis  of  the  current  condition 
of  America's  infrastructure,  and  ac- 
tions for  the  future  which  he  recom- 
mends. 
Testimony  of  Pat  Choate,  Senior  Policy 

Analyst— Economics.  TRW 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  with  you  a  topic  of  such 
vital  importance  to  our  nation  and  its  com- 
munities. 

Throughout  America— North.  South.  East. 
West,  urban,  suburban  and  rural- the  basic 
public  facilities  that  underpin  our  economy 
are  wearing  out  faster  than  they  are  being 
replaced  and  repaired.  Thus,  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  communities  are  now 
hamstrung  in  their  economic  revitalization 
efforts  because  their  basic  public  facilities- 
streets,  roads,  water  systems  and  sewerage 
treatment  plants— are  too  limited,  too  obso- 
lete or  too  worn  out  to  sustain  a  modernized 
economy. 

For  example,  a  Department  of  Commerce 
survey  of  the  wastewater  treatment  capac- 
ities of  6.870  communities  found  that  over 
3.000—46  percent— of  these  systems  were  op- 
erating at  80  percent  or  more  of  capacity.  A 
system  operating  at  this  level  of  capacity 
generally  cannot  accommodate  additional 
industrial  load.  The  same  survey  indicated 
that  water  treatment  and  distribution  sys- 
tems were  operating  at  effective  full  capac- 
ity in  a  third  of  these  communities.  Other 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion have  documented  that  one  in  every  five 
bridges  now  retjuire  major  rehabilitation  or 
closure  and  that  as  much  as  twenty  percent 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  beyond 
its  designed  engineered  life,  is  worn  out  and 
now  requires  total  rebuilding. 

A  number  of  studies  have  attempted  to 
measure  the  importance  of  these  public 
works  on  the  investment  and  location  deci- 
sions of  individual  firms.  The  most  compre- 
hensive of  these  studies  was  a  Census 
Bureau  survey  conducted  In  the  mid-1970's. 
Over  2,000  firms  operating  in  254  distinct 
product  classes  were  examined.  For  virtual- 
ly all  254  industry  categories  studied,  the 
survey  found  that  the  availability  of  public 
works  facilities  was  either  of  critical  or  sig- 
nificant importance  to  investment  and  loca- 
tion decisions  by  the  private  firms.  While 
not  a  sufficient  condition  for  private  Invest- 
ment, the  availability  of  public  facilities  was 
virtually  always  a  necessary  condition— an 
important  distinction  for  public  policy. 

Moreover,  the  survey  revealed  that  public 
facilities  were  almost  always  a  very  much 
more  important  locational  consideration  to 
firms  than  were  the  more  visible  federal, 
state  and  local  tax  Incentives  or  the  avail- 
ability of  Industrial  revenue  bond  financing. 
Thus,  when  the  deteriorated  condition  of 
all  these  public  facilities  essential  to  private 
sector  Investment  are  considered,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation's  communities— perhaps  as  much  as 
three  quarters— will  be  unable  to  support 
modernized  development  until  major  new 
Investments  are  made  in  the  basic  public  fa- 
cilities that  underglrd  their  economy. 

Well-conceived  public  works  are  not  pork- 
barrel.  Indeed.  Investment  In  public  facili- 
ties is  as  essential  for  national  and  local  eco- 
nomic renewal  as  Investment  in  a  renewed 
industrial  plant.  Indeed,  public  works,  along 
with  public  education  and  publicly  spon- 
sored research,  are  the  only  "supply-side" 
investments  that  government  itself  makes. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  public  works,  the  nation 
is  simply  not  making  those  public  work  In- 
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vestments  that  are  necessary  to  underpin 
the  revitalization  of  our  economy.  For  at 
least  two  decades,  all  levels  of  government 
have  reduced  public  works  expenditures  on 
maintenance,  rehabilitation  and  new  con- 
struction in  order  to  balance  budgets, 
reduce  taxes  and  finance  a  growing  array  of 
social  programs.  In  spite  of  clear  evidence  of 
deterioration,  the  non-inflated  value  of 
public  works  investments  by  all  levels  of 
government  declined  from  $33.7  billion  In 
1965  to  less  than  $24  billion  In  1980— a  30 
percent  real  decline. 

To  rebuild  America's  essential  public  fa- 
cilities, substantially  more  funds  will  be 
needed  in  the  1980's  than  have  been  avail- 
able in  the  1970's.  The  better  and  more  cre- 
ative use  of  financing  techniques— such  as 
more  extensive  use  of  user  fees,  privatiza- 
tion or  public/private  leasing— can  raise 
some  of  these  funds.  At  the  same  time,  more 
purchasing  power  can  be  obtained  from 
those  funds  that  are  available  through  the 
elimination  of  waste  and  fraud— efficiencies 
that  can  flow  from  improved  management 
and  aggressive  Congressional  oversight. 

Yet  even  with  the  extensive  use  of  imagi- 
native financing  and  honest,  competent 
management,  simply  will  not  be  possible  to 
generate  the  $2-3  trillion  needed  to  rebuild 
America's  public  facilities.  There  are  too 
many  other  compelling  public  and  private 
demands  on  the  limited  capital  that  will  be 
available  In  the  1980's.  To  put  the  Issue  In 
perspective,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion reports  that  over  $800  billion  will  be  re- 
quired in  this  decade  to  retain  just  the 
present  levels  of  service  on  the  nation's  non- 
urban  highways:  yet  this  is  an  amount 
greater  than  all  of  the  public  works  Invest- 
ments made  by  all  levels  of  government  In 
the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

Clearly,  difficult  choices  must  be  made- 
choices  that  win  exert  profound  influences 
on  the  national  economy,  the  quality  of  life 
of  all  citizens  and  the  shape  and  direction  of 
virtually  every  community's  development. 

The  principal  barrier  to  making  these 
choices  In  a  considered  manner  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  public  works  Investment  strategy 
as  embodied  In  a  national  capital  budget. 
Today,  the  United  States  has  no  inventory 
of  Its  public  facilities:  there  is  no  assessment 
of  the  condition  of  existing  facilities:  there 
are  no  standards  for  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  public  facilities:  there  are  no  In- 
vestment strategies  and  no  Investment  pri- 
orities: there  Is  no  uniform  estimate  of 
future  Investment  requirements:  there  Is  no 
basic  agreement  among  the  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  on  the  allocation  of 
authority  and  responsibility  for  the  financ- 
ing, construction  and  operation  of  specific 
types  of  projects:  and  there  Is  only  the  most 
limited  oversight  by  the  federal  government 
over  those  federal  public  works  expendi- 
tures that  are  made— particularly  those 
made  in  the  form  of  block  grants  or  revenue 
sharing. 

In  the  absence  of  such  basic  policy  and 
management  Information  and  a  national 
capital  budget,  many  unintended  and  un- 
wanted consequences  are  produced. 

First,  no  overall  view  Is  taken  of  the  na- 
tion's public  works  needs,  the  role  of  the  re- 
spective levels  of  government  in  meeting 
these  needs,  or  how  Individual  federal  In- 
vestments relate  to  each  other  or  to  any 
long-term  strategy. 

Second,  the  short  term  Is  favored  over  the 
long  term.  Budgets  operate  on  a  two  to 
three  year  cycle  which  thus  biases  the 
budget  process  towards  projects  that  can  be 
financed  in  one  or  perhaps  two  approprla- 
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tlons.  Moreover.  In  the  absence  of  a  longer 
term  strategy,  it  is  often  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  coalition  that  can  sustain  a  long-term 
project  no  matter  how  vital  It  may  be.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  nation's  most  im- 
portant public  works  challenges— such  as  re- 
building the  Interstate  Highway  System 
and  assuring  clean  and  adequate  water  sup- 
plies—will take  a  decade  or  more  to  fmance 
and  construct. 

Third.  In  the  absence  of  a  coherent  na- 
tional public  works  Investment  strategy 
(which  sets  investment  needs  and  the  ways 
to  meet  them)  investment  requirements  for 
the  nation's  public  facilities  cannot  be  sys- 
tematically and  thoughtfully  considered 
against  other  Important  public  investment 
responsibilities  such  as  defense  and  social 
requirements— areas  where  there  are  con- 
solidated budgets  and  long-term  Investment 
estimates. 

Finally,  as  jjubllc  facility  investments 
were  Ignored  and  deferred  In  the  1970's  so 
that  the  limited  public  funds  could  finance 
a  growing  list  of  social  expenditures,  public 
works  investments  could  again  be  ignored 
and  deferred  in  the  1980's  because  of  other 
more  visible  calls  on  the  public  treasury. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  bring  coherence  and  stability  to  its 
public  works  activities.  The  first  and  most 
Important  step  In  this  process  is  the  cre- 
ation and  use  of  a  national  capital  budget. 

A  national  capital  budget  would  consist  of 
six  basic  components: 

An  inventory  of  the  nation's  public  facili- 
ties, coupled  with  an  assessment  of  their 
physical  condition.  An  estimate  of  capital 
investment  needs.  An  estimate  of  required 
operation  and  maintenance  expenditures. 
The  identification  of  sources  of  financing. 
The  specification  of  priorities.  The  Identifi- 
cation of  the  responsible  institutions. 

By  providing  a  framework  In  which  policy, 
legislative  and  management  decisions  can  be 
considered,  a  national  capital  budget  can 
help  the  President  and  Congress  bring  co- 
herence to  the  nation's  difficult  public 
works  investment  decisions.  Such  a  basic 
management  tool  can  also  help  bring  stabili- 
ty and  certainty  to  federal  decisions— a  sta- 
bility that  win  permit  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  better  plan  and  manage  their 
public  works  responsibilities. 

But  most  important,  a  national  capital 
budget  can  permit  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  carefully  consider  the  nation's  ag- 
gregate public  works  needs  against  the  na- 
tion's aggregate  defense  and  social  needs- 
permitting  a  balance  In  investments  not  now 
possible. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  nation's  public 
works  is  a  difficult  but  critical  task  that 
must  be  faced.  Our  success  In  meeting  this 
challenge  will  largely  determine  our  success 
in  rebuilding  our  economy  and  maintaining 
even  the  present  quality  of  life  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  most  fundamental  step  in  meeting 
this  challenge  is  the  creation  and  use  of  a 
national  capital  budget. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
my  views  with  you  this  morning.* 


FINANCIAL  CIRCLE  LEADER 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
colonial  days  the  progress  and  pros- 
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perity  of  New  England  have  been 
closely  linked  with  the  development  of 
a  thriving  financial  community  in  our 
region.  Not  only  in  an  economic  sense, 
but  also  as  a  driving  force  in  civic  and 
cultural  advancement.  New  England's 
financial  community  has  for  centuries 
been  an  integral  partner  in  providing  a 
better  life  for  millions  of  people. 

One  of  the  undisputed  leaders  of 
New  England's  financial  circle  is  a 
man  who  epitomizes  the  long  tradi- 
tional of  active  concern  and  involve- 
ment in  civic  affairs— Richard  D.  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Boston  Corp. 

For  10  years  the  chairman  of  the 
parent  company  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  Dick  Hill  has  rightly 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  "the 
most  influential  bank  president  in 
New  England."  A  far-seeing  and  bril- 
liant businessman,  he  has  in  the  last 
decade  worked  to  strengthen  and  mod- 
ernize the  bank's  operations— and  in 
those  10  years  has  presided  over  a 
quadrupling  of  the  First  National 
Boston  Corp.s  assets. 

At  the  same  time  Dick  Hill  has  de- 
voted himself  to  helping  the  people  of 
Boston  build  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves. He  is  a  central  figure  not  only 
in  economic  development— as  a  former 
head  of  the  Vault,  an  unofficial  finan- 
cial coordinating  committee  that 
brings  together  the  heads  of  Boston's 
largest  and  most  influential  firms— but 
also  in  countless  civic  projects.  His 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee, established  by  the  mayor  of 
Boston  to  ease  racial  tensions  within 
the  city,  is  only  one  example  of  his 
active  concern  in  facing  the  crucial 
issues  of  our  time. 

Throughout  his  life,  Dick  Hill  has 
shown  that  hard  work  and  a  keen  in- 
tellect remain  the  keys  to  success  in 
our  society.  As  a  businessman  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  his  be- 
loved alma  mater,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege—as a  public  figure— and  as  a  de- 
voted husband  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Polly,  and  father  to  three  fine  chil- 
dren—he typifies  the  ideal  of  the  com- 
plete citizen. 

Dick  Hill's  accomplishments  are   a 
valuable    example    of    the    American 
system  at  its  best.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing profile  of  Richard  D.  Hill— pub- 
lished in  the  October  25  edition  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe— which  captures 
the  spirit  of  this  outstanding  man: 
"Dick.  I  Think  You  Ought  To  Be  a 
Banker" 
(By  Donald  Lowery) 

Several  days  after  he  should  have,  in  the 
spring  of  1941.  Richard  Devereux  Hill  went 
to  see  a  placement  officer  at  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Business  at  Dartmouth  College. 
His  aim  was  to  secure  one  of  the  jobs  stu- 
dents were  required  to  take  in  the  summer 
between  their  two  years  in  the  program. 

The  New  Hampshire  school  "had  two  jobs 
left  in  Boston,  one  with  the  First  National 
Bank  and  one  with  the  National  Shawtnut," 
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Hill  recalled  recently.  The  placement  officer 
"looked  at  me  and  said:  Dick  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  a  banker."  He  didn't  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  who  I  was." 

Hill  had  never  heard  of  either  bank.  But 
after  going  home  to  Salem  he  headed  for 
Boston.  "When  I  got  off  the  subway  I  just 
happened  to  turn  right  and  this  was  the 
first  bank  I  came  to.  That's  how  careers  are 
made, "  Hill  said  in  one  of  his  frequent  exhi- 
bitions of  dry  humor  and  quips. 

Since  the  day  he  landed  the  $15-a-week 
job  at  the  First.  Hill  has  become  the  most 
important  banker  in  the  most  important 
bank  in  New  England.  It  is  a  position,  he 
says  convincingly,  on  which  he  never  had 
designs. 

"I  never  planned  to  become  president  or 
chairman  but  I  had  hoped  1  would  be  a 
senior  officer.  In  terms  of  planning  ahead 
for  my  career.  I  think  I  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  a  job  at  a  lower  level 
and  obviously  at  somewhat  lower  compensa- 
tion," said  the  62-year-old  Hill,  who  last 
year  received  remuneration  in  excess  of 
$330,000. 

In  the  10  years  Hill  has  been  head  of  the 
First  National  Boston  Corp.,  the  banks 
parent,  the  assets  of  the  company  have 
grown  four-fold,  from  slightly  more  than  $4 
billion  to  todays  total  of  $16.2  billion.  The 
bank  has  developed  a  number  of  new  sophis- 
ticated banking  services,  including  its  com- 
puter leasing  operations,  and  it  has  expand- 
ed its  locations  to  the  point  where  it  is  a 
truly  international  bank. 

Along  with  running  the  bank  and  its  hold- 
ing company.  Hill  has  been  a  central  figure 
in  most  major  developments  involving  the 
economic  health  of  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts. He  recently  stepped  down  as  the  head 
of  The  Vault,  an  unofficial  financial  coordi- 
nating committee  whose  members  are  the 
heads  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
businesses  in  Boston.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Committee,  a  four-member  group 
appointed  by  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  to  help 
lessen  racial  hostilities  in  the  city. 

A  man  of  average  height  and  medium 
build,  Hill  is  noted  for  his  understated  attire 
and  a  subdued  manner,  attributes  uncom- 
mon to  big  bank  chief  executives,  who  often 
appear  paranoid. 

In  describing  the  role  and  the  influence  of 
the  institution  he  heads.  Hill  says  he  does 
not  believe  the  company  has  as  much  power 
in  the  city  as  is  generally  believed. 

"It's  a  perception  on  the  part  of  others 
that  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate. 

"We  do  not  have  very  many  votes  either 
in  Boston  or  in  Massachusetts  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  competition  both  within  New 
England  and  from  institutions  outside  of 
New  England.  To  the  extent  that  we  unwise- 
ly or  unfairly  try  to  exercise  this  power 
we're  talking  about.  I'm  sure  our  competi- 
tion would  come  in  and  take  some  of  it  away 
from  us." 

As  to  how  he  fits  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
and  the  region.  Hill  said:  "I  really  look  at 
my  own  role  as  having  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility and  a  rather  limited  amount  of 
power." 

Mayor  White,  who  has  known  Hill  the 
entire  time  the  two  have  served  in  their  re- 
spective posititions.  said:  "I  like  Dick  Hill. 
It's  both  affection  and  admiration.  He's  a 
man  with  an  independent  mind.  I  consider 
this  rare  in  both  politics  and  business." 
White  compared  Hill  favorably  with  past 
heads  of  Boston  businesses  who  have  taken 
leadership  roles  in  civic  activities.  "I  think 
he  really  cares  about  the  city."  White  said. 

David  T.  McLaughlin,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed  president   of   Dartmouth   College, 
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was  the  immediate  predecessor  to  Hill  as 
chairman  of  the  college's  Board  of  Trustees 
and  has  worked  closely  with  him  for  five 
years. 

"I  find  him  to  be  extremely  quick,  he  has 
a  fine  intellect  and  he  knows  exactly  how  to 
apply  it  to  substantive  issues  in  a  very  effi- 
cient and  productive  manner.  He's  fun  to 
work  with,"  McLaughlin  said  of  Hill. 

Asked  what  he  likes  most  about  Hill, 
McLaughlin  responded,  "His  humanness. 
He's  a  very  natural  person  with  a  great  in- 
terest in  others." 

Hill  grew  up  in  Salem  where  his  father 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  district  court  judge.  His 
early  schooling  was  slightly  marred  by  a 
teacher  who  said  he  was  bright  enough  to 
skip  the  fifth  grade.  "That  was  the  year 
they  taught  long  division  and  I've  had  trou-  . 
ble  with  it  ever  since,"  said  Hill,  who  now 
lives  in  Marblehead. 

As  a  student  in  Salem,  Hill  recalls.  "I  got 
reasonably  good  marks  but  never  in  the  val- 
edictory level.  I  was  kind  of  a  lazy  student 
because  things  came  to  me  easily  and  1 
didn't  work  terribly  hard." 

In  high  school  in  Salem,  Hill  was  active  in 
various  extracurricular  activities  and  his 
talent  as  a  clarinet  player  helped  him 
become  the  leader  of  the  school's  symphony 
orchestra. 

He  then  went  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
"because  my  mother  thought  I  was  too 
young  to  go  to  college."  At  Exeter,  Hill  was 
part  of  a  dance  orchestra  that  was  good 
enough  to  get  a  contract  to  play  on  Cunard 
passenger  ships  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  during  the  summer  following  his 
graduation. 

Although  his  father  was  a  trustee  of  Tufts 
University  and  Hill  had  always  »hought  he 
would  go  there,  he  ended  up  at  Dartmouth, 
a  school  his  mother  liked  because  it  was  all 
male. 

While  completing  his  major  in  economics 
at  Dartmouth,  Hill  continued  his  musical 
activities,  founding  a  dance  orchestra  called 
"The  Green  Collegians",  which  played  big 
band  and  swing  music  at  local  high  school 
and  fraternity  gatherings. 

Looking  back  at  his  college  days.  Hill  said 
he  regrets  choosing  a  "three-two"  plan 
which  gave  him  three  yestrs  of  undergradu- 
ate liberal  arts  studies  and  two  years  at  the 
Amos  Tuck  School.  "It  was  a  mistake  for 
me.  The  trouble  with  that  system  is  that  I 
missed  my  fourth  year  of  liberal  arts.  The 
senior  year  is  the  time  when  you  really 
should  get  the  most  out  of  liberal  arts. 
That's  when  you've  grown  up  enough  to 
know  what  courses  you  should  select  and  I 
missed  that." 

Spending  his  senior  year  at  the  business 
school  did  allow  Hill  to  complete  college  be- 
cause the  Navy  recruited  his  class  to  serve 
as  ensigns  in  World  War  II,  contingent  on 
their  graduation  from  Tuck. 

During  his  naval  training  at  Dartmouth, 
Hill  decided  he  would  join  the  newly  formed 
bomb  disposal  forces  after  hearing  the  sales 
pitch  of  a  young  lieutenant. 

"He  made  it  sound  very  difficult  to  get 
into  and  he  also  pointed  out  it  was  a  small 
group  with  a  great  deal  of  espirit  de  corjjs 
and  we  could  participate  in  picking  our  as- 
signments." 

Hill  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  and  says  the  only  time  he  was  ever 
worried  about  his  safety  was  when  he  was 
ordered  to  defuse  Japanese  bombs  that  were 
resting  in  shallow  waters  off  the  shore  of  a 
South  Pacific  Island. 

"They  had  a  barge  up  above  me  with  the 
air  pump  that  supplied  me  air  through  a 
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hose.  When  I  got  down  to  where  I  thought 
the  bomb  was  located,  the  barge  all  of  a 
sudden  moved  away  just  about  as  far  as 
they  could  move  it,  as  far  as  they  could 
stretch  the  air  hose.  It  indicated  to  me  they 
didn't  have  much  confidence  in  my  ability 
to  deal  with  that  bomb. 

After  his  tour  of  duty.  Hill  received  a  spe- 
cial citation  from  Admiral  W.  F.  Halsey, 
commander  of  the  South  Pacific  Fleet,  for 
developing  a  fuse  for  personnel  mines  as  an 
emergency  defensive  measure  in  the  field 
during  the  Solomon  Island  campaign. 

Hill  returned  to  the  bank  after  the  war 
and  about  three  years  later  made  the  move 
that  began  his  corporate  ascent.  He  orga- 
nized an  operation  at  the  bank  that  enabled 
independent  trucking  company  franchises 
to  bypass  the  normal  time-consuming  settle- 
ment of  accounts  between  themselves  when 
carrying  freight  through  each  other's  terri- 
tory. The  bank  established  accounts  with 
the  companies  and  settled  accounts  between 
the  trucking  companies. 

As  he  worked  on  that  operation,  the  bank 
handled  a  credit  request  for  what  today  is 
the  Ryder  Systems  Inc.  truck  rental  and 
leasing  company,  and  Hill  handled  the 
credit  request. 

"Because  it  was  a  new  field  for  banking 
and  we  got  there  first,  it  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  us.  We  became  known  as  a  bank 
with  a  lot  of  expertise  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try." The  trucking  business  mushroomed  in 
subsequent  years  and  Hill  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  more  able  young  bankers 
at  the  First. 

Hill  became  a  loan  officer  at  the  bank  in 
1948,  a  full  vice  president  in  1955  and  presi- 
dent in  1966. 

"Banking  was  always  fun,"  Hill  said. 
"Right  from  the  start,  the  thing  I  liked 
most  about  banking,  and  still  do,  is  the  fact 
that  it  brings  us  into  daily  association  with 
high-ranking  businessmen.  In  a  bank  you 
are  dealing  with  people  who  make  policies 
in  a  company.  You  are  dealing  with  the 
heart  and  soul  of  a  company  and  that's 
fun,"  he  said. 

Along  with  his  dealings  with  executives  of 
other  businesses.  Hill  said  his  most  reward- 
ing personal  experiences  in  his  career  have 
been  the  friendships  developed  with  other 
international  bankers.  Including  Sir  Antho- 
ny Tuke,  former  chairman  of  Barclay's 
Bank  Ltd.  of  London;  Isao  Masanune,  chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan;  and 
Akira  Kawasaki  of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo. 

Hill  is  the  father  of  a  daughter,  and  two 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  a  banker  in 
the  Seattle  office  of  the  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  &  Trust  iCo.  Pursuit  of  his 
career,  he  said,  was  not  to  the  detriment  of 
his  family  life. 

"I  made  it  kind  of  a  rule  to  try  not  to  be 
out  more  than  two  nights  during  the  week. 
Because  we  had  the  same  sporting  interest, 
we  all  like  to  ski,  we  all  like  to  sail,  when  the 
kids  were  college  age  and  beyond  we  saw  a 
lot  of  them  because  we  rented  a  ski  place  in 
New  Hampshire  and  they'd  come  up  almost 
every  weekend." 

Today,  Hill  is  still  a  fan  of  swing  and  big 
band  music,  and  his  fellow  clarinet  players 
Benny  Goodman  and  Artie  Shaw  are  among 
his  favorites.  Although  he  no  longer  plays 
for  money.  Hill  does  occasionally  join 
friends  to  play  Dixieland  music. 

A  recreational  sailor  since  his  early  teens. 
Hill  once  was  very  active  in  competitive 
racing  but  he  had  to  drop  it  because  of  the 
lack  of  time.  He  continues  to  pleasure  cruise 
on  his  40-foot  Concordia  yawl. 

Three  years  before  he  reaches  official  re- 
tirement   age,    which    coincides    with    the 
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200th  anniversary  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  Hill  does  not  hesitate  when  asked 
what  he  hopes  will  be  said  about  him  when 
he  departs. 

"I  hope  they  say  that  he  left  behind  a 
good  bank  with  good  successor  management 
and  possibly,  in  the  process,  contributed 
something  to  the  improvement  to  the  place 
we  live. 


PUTTING  A  CAP  ON  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 1981  issue  of  Sea  Power  magazine. 
As  the  article  points  out  not  only  do 
those  in  government  service  deserve 
better,  but  above  all,  so  do  the  taxpay- 
ers and  citizens,  deserve  the  best.  We 
cannot  allow  the  exodus  of  top  man- 
agement talent  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiu). 

Putting  a  Cap  ok  Leadership 
Few  Americans  realize  it,  but  unrealistic 
compensation  limits  imposed  by  Congress 
on  the  rest  of  government  virtually  guaran- 
tee that  the  most  talented  people  in  our 
naval  and  military  forces,  and  in  the  federal 
civilian  work  force  as  well,  will  leave  govern- 
ment service  and  seek  employment  in  the 
private  sector  instead. 

Thousands  already  have.  Many  more 
thousands  are  likely  to  join  them  in  the 
very  near  future  unless  immediate  remedial 
action  is  taken. 

Now,  while  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
for  the  weighty  and  sometimes  intractable 
problems  that  they  have  to  solve,  1  think 
that  on  occasion  they  seem  to  "take  their 
eyes  off  the  ball."  The  recent  "pay  cap " 
issue  is,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  occasion, 
and  I  believe  it  is  time  for  someone  to  speak 
out  about  it. 

While  it  has  not  been  stylish  for  the  past 
50  years  to  worry  about  raising  compensa- 
tion levels  at  the  "high  end"  of  our  society— 
quite  the  contrary  sometimes— and  while  it 
may  be  hard  to  feel  concerned  about  the 
economic  conditions  of  people  making 
$50,000  a  year,  let's  turn  it  over  and  look  at 
the  other  side.  Business  suid  industry  have 
long  since  learned  that  Intelligent  compen- 
sation administration  is  the  cornerstone  for 
retaining  and  motivating  the  outstanding 
performer.  Par  from  establishing  policies 
which  result  in  a  flattening  or  leveling  off 
as  one  is  promoted  to  higher  and  higher  re- 
sponsibUity.  they  try  to  bend  the  curve  in 
the  other  direction  and  provide  extraordi- 
nary compensation  for  those  who  perform 
in  an  extraordinary  manner— in  the  intelli- 
gent self-interest  of  the  company. 

Throughout  its  history,  our  country  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  attracting  to  public 
service  outstanding,  capable  men  and 
women  whose  talents  contributed  immense- 
ly to  our  attaining— and  maintaining— great- 
ness in  the  world.  Perhaps  even  more  re- 
markable is  the  fact  that  so  many  elected  to 
make  a  career  of  service  to  their  country— in 
and  out  of  uniform— despite  being  compen- 
sated for  their  labors  at  rates  that  rarely 
matched  those  in  the  marketplace.  One  can 
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only  wonder  where  America  would  be  today 
had  it  not  been  able  to  turn  in  time  of  crisis 
to  these  selfless,  dedicated  leaders— people 
such  as  Eisenhower.  Nimitz.  Bohlen,  and 
countless  others,  both  civilian  and  military. 
Still,  in  days  past  those  who  toiled  for  the 
government  did  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  increased  responsibility 
brought  with  it  more  pay— as  elsewhere.  If 
an  up-and-coming  Navy  captain  was  selected 
for  promotion  to  rear  admiral,  not  only  did 
two  stars  replace  his  old  insignia  of  rank, 
but  his  paycheck  and  other  forms  of  com- 
pensation received  a  sizable  boost.  To  be 
sure,  much  more  was  demanded  and  expect- 
ed of  him.  but  at  least  he  had  more  than  a 
title  and  his  new  insignia  to  show  for  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Who  would  believe,  though,  that  under 
today's  ridiculous-beyond-belief  ground 
rules  regulating  pay  for  our  government  ex- 
ecutives the  same  up-and-coming  captain 
later  could  become  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, a  pinnacle  five  promotions  up  the 
ladder,  and  not  receive  an  additional  dollar 
in  base  pay?  Or  that  by  the  fall  of  1982. 
under  current  pay-Increase  plans  for  both 
civilians  and  the  military,  which  put  an 
upper  limit  or  "cap"  on  compensation  for 
senior  executives,  his  pay— as  CNO— would 
be  surpassed  by  that  of  a  middle  grade  GS- 
14,  a  Civil  Service  rating  ranked  as  the  pro- 
tocol equivalent  of  a  Navy  commander?  To 
say  the  least,  that  kind  of  practice  hardly 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  continue  serving 
the  government  in  uniform! 

In  fact,  a  recitation  of  the  havoc  pay  caps 
are  wreaking  might  commence  with  those 
words  we  came  to  know  as  children— "Once 
upon  a  time  .  .  ."—because  It  sounds  almost 
like  a  fairy  tale.  And  not  one  that  ends  hap- 
pily, either!  Here  are  some  of  the  more  chill- 
ing examples  of  the  results  of  this  short- 
sighted, pollitlcally  expedient  poUcy  which 
a  combination  of  executive  and  legislative 
branch  decisions  have  inflicted  upon  gov- 
ernment executives: 

The  pay  at  five— repeat,  five— levels  of 
government  service  Is  frozen  at  the  same 
dollar  level. 

Some  33,000  civilians  and  slightly  over 
1,000  generals  and  admirals  are  included  in 
the  freeze.  And,  as  Congress  legislates  new 
pay  increases  for  those  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale,  that  number  obviously  will  grow. 
In  the  past  11  years,  government  execu- 
tives affected  by  the  pay  cap  have  received 
but  three  pay  raises,  amounting  to  a  collec- 
tive total  of  43  percent.  In  that  same  time 
span,  private-buslness-sector  executives 
have  averaged  pay  Increases  of  116  percent 
and  General  Schedule  (GS)  government  em- 
ployees 118  percent— and  the  governments 
hourly-earning  index  and  Consumer  Price 
Index  both  increased  by  more  than  130  per- 
cent. 

At  least  partly  as  a  result,  the  retirement 
rate  for  career  government  employees 
whose  pay  Is  capped  has  soared— from  17.6 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  retire  in  March 
1978  to  57.1  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
retire  in  March  1980. 

Any  colonel  or  captain  drawing  bonus  pay 
of  any  kind  makes  more  than  any  flag  or 
general  officer  In  the  armed  services  who  is 
not  drawing  bonus  pay. 

What  causes  all  this  Is  that,  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  pay  of  senior  military  and  civilian 
executives  in  the  government  cannot  exceed 
Executive  Level  V  (currently  $50,112).  This 
has  caused  Increasing  numbers  of  senior 
people  each  year  to  be  caught  in  a  pay 
squeeze  which  makes  it  more  attractive  to 
take  early  retirement  and  go  on  to  more  lu- 
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crative  jobs  elsewhere,  while  drawing  retire- 
ment pay  that  soon  rises  to  the  lev^el  of  the 
pay  they  received  while  working  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Sound  strange?  It  is— and  it  is  driving 
good  people  out  of  the  government  in 
droves.  Senior  military  officers  are  also  af- 
fected, and  only  a  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty 
to  the  organization  has  made  some  of  them 
stay  on  longer.  But  retired  pay  is  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  rises  automatically  as  the 
cost  of  living  rises.  Many  senior  people  are 
now  in  the  odd  position,  therefore,  of 
making  more  on  their  retired  pay  than  they 
would  be  making  if  they  had  stayed  on  in 
the  government.  Legislative  relief  is  obvi- 
ously needed— and  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing. 

And  yet.  on  the  very  day  the  recent  feder- 
al spending  cuts  took  effect,  the  Congress 
voted  itself  a  bigger  operating  budget,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  package  of  personal  tax  breaks, 
expense-account  advantages,  and  other  fi- 
nancial benefits.  While  not  termed  a  "pay 
raise,"  that  package  certainly  puts  more 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  country's  law- 
makers. 

Shocking  as  those  examples  cited  earlier 
are.  though,  they  don't  even  come  close  to 
this  magnificently  ironic  one  which  says  a 
lot  about  our  priorities:  The  six  officers  who 
shoulder  the  greatest  burden  in  connection 
with  the  defense  of  our  nation— the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
five  service  chiefs  (including  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant)— all  receive  roughly 
17  percent  less  pay  than  does  the  social  sec- 
retary to  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States!  And  that  situation  is  not 
new;  it  has  continued  for  several  administra- 
tions! 

In  sharp  contrast,  according  to  a  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  survey  completed  in 
1979,  the  median  pay  among  356  chairmen 
of  the  boards  of  major  corporations  was 
$399,349,  that  of  325  company  presidents 
was  $373,649,  and  that  of  370  company  vice 
presidents  was  $228,187.  And  none  of  those 
individuals  has  the  life  and  death  responsi- 
bility for  the  country  and  its  people  that 
our  service  chiefs  and  their  senior  col- 
leagues have. 

On  their  wisdom  and  military  experience 
hangs,  literally,  the  fate  of  the  country,  for 
they  constitute  the  senior  military  advisers 
to  our  civilian  commander-in-chief,  the 
President. 

Still  another  fascinating  contrast  is  pro- 
vided by  scrutinizing  the  differences  in  pay 
of  junior  and  senior  executives  working  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  those  drawing  paychecks  in 
the  corporate  world.  The  monthly  pay  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  for 
example,  is  barely  four  times  that  of  a 
newly  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  and 
only  2.6  times  that  of  a  civilian  who  enters 
government  service  after  aicquiring  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  college.  But  senior  General 
Motors  executives  are  paid  20  to  30  or  more 
times  the  salary  of  the  average  executive 
trainee. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  career  employ- 
ees—in and  out  of  uniform— are  leaving  gov- 
ernment service  in  droves?  But  why  stay 
after  reaching  the  peak  level  in  pay  if  your 
demonstrated  talents  bring  you  nothing  but 
more  work  and  greater  responsibilities? 
Why  not  hang  it  up  early  and  enter  corpo- 
rate life,  where  those  same  talents  will  not 
only  earn  more  remuneration  for  what  you 
are  doing  but  also  permit  you  and  your 
family  to  enjoy  your  retired  pay  while 
you're  still  young  enough  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it?  And  if  you  have  children  to  edu- 
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cate,  why  scrimp  on  their  tuition  when  you 
can  draw  on  two  sources  of  income  for  it? 

What  is  perhaps  most  insidious  about  the 
pay  cap  phenomenon  is  that  it  affects  only 
the  senior  people  in  the  government— those 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder— so  does  not  create 
the  groundswell  of  public  and  media  sympa- 
thy evoked  by  the  plight  of  the  sailor  on 
food  stamps  who  could  not  make  ends  meet. 
Recent  pay  raises  helped  him— and  he  more 
than  deserves  that  help— but  they  didn't 
help  senior  people  at  all.  But  the  pay  cap 
will  affect  younger  personnel,  if  key  leaders 
in  the  government  and  military  continue  to 
be  under-compensated,  and  retire,  at  the 
present  rate.  'There  already  are  451  key  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  civilian  jobs  vacant. 
They  cannot  be  filled  because  competent 
people  are  looking  elsewhere  for  better  pay. 
This  is  a  shameful  situation. 

But  the  real  danger  to  our  society  and  to 
our  country  is  not  the  injustices  we  do  our 
senior  civil  service  and  military  executives 
by  such  a  short-sighted  executive  pay 
policy.  It  is  in  the  effect  of  that  policy  upon 
the  "comers"— the  young  men  and  women 
who  have  moved  along  rapidly,  ahead  of  the 
pack,  and  who  are  the  potential  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  future.  They  take  a  look 
ahead  and  see  that  for  the  next  few  years 
they  will  be  getting  compensation  increases, 
but,  if  they  really  make  it  to  the  top,  all 
that  will  increase  will  be  the  hours  of  work, 
the  crushing  responsibilities,  and  the  wor- 
ries and  concerns.  How  much  better,  they 
will  say,  to  "split  off"  now,  while  the  kids 
are  still  young  and  while  a  full  career  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  Par  better  to  leave  the 
service  of  your  country  after  10  or  15  years 
and  march  down  a  new  path,  than  to  spend 
25  or  30  years  with  no  further  growth  or  re- 
wards—and then  be  in  a  much  less  advanta- 
geous position  in  seeking  a  job  in  business 
or  industry. 

What  this  kind  of  compensation  pattern 
does  is  counterproductive:  It  motivates  the 
top  performers,  whom  you  most  want  to 
keep,  to  leave  and  leaves  you  with  the  jour- 
neyman performer,  who  is  necessary  in 
some  numbers  but  will  never  provide  the 
top  leadership  that  is  critical. 

Now  consider  this:  Under  current  law  an 
officer  can  hope  to  reach  the  0-6  level- 
captain  or  colonel— at  the  22-year  mark  in 
his  career,  at  about  43.  After  30  years  of 
service,  he  would  have  to  retire,  unless  se- 
lected for  continuation  for  up  to  five  years. 
If  he  were  selected  for  promotion  to  flag  or 
general  officer  rank  he  would  have  the  po- 
tential of  another  19  years  of  service  before 
reaching  mandatory  retirement  at  age  62. 
On  the  civilian  side,  a  young  man  fresh  out 
of  college  and  entering  government  service 
could  aspire  to  reaching  GS-15  (where  the 
pay  cap  now  hits)  after  15  years  of  service. 
Theoretically,  he  could  continue  serving  his 
goverrunent  as  long  as  his  health  and  desire 
hold  out,  since  there  is  no  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  at  present  for  government  civilian 
employees.  However,  no  matter  how  high 
either  the  captain  or  the  GS-15  ultimately 
advances  to,  under  current  law  he  couldn't 
make  any  more  money! 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  watching  a 
news  telecast  or  reading  a  newspaper  or 
news  magazine  that  this  is  no  time  for  medi- 
ocrity to  be  the  principal  characteristic  of 
our  government.  But  in  large  measure  that's 
precisely  what  we  shall  have  if  the  current 
pay  cap  policy,  and  the  resulting  drain  of 
talent  and  brains,  are  permitted  to  continue. 
Excellence  of  performance  is  based  on  both 
incentive  and  need.  But  if  incentive  is  stifled 
and  in  turn  causes  need  not  to  be  met,  then 
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those  affected  will  put  their  talents  to  use 
elsewhere.  And  those  who  might  otherwise 
wish  to  serve  their  government  will  for  the 
most  part  elect  not  to  do  so.  Cold  hard  sta- 
tistics already  are  proving  that. 

Nevertheless,  Congress  recently  voted  to 
continue  the  pay  cap,  then  exactly  one  week 
later  approved  and  sent  to  the  President  a 
pay  bill  increasing  military  pay  substantial- 
ly. The  main  purpose  of  the  pay  bill  is  to  at- 
tract to— and  keep  in— the  military  services 
those  talented  men  and  women  who  are  so 
badly  needed.  Are  those  two  actions  consist- 
ent? Hardly! 

At  the  time  the  second  vote  was  taken,  the 
one  on  the  pay  bill,  those  legislators  knew 
full  well  that,  despite  all  the  magnificent 
rhetoric  extolling  the  bill  that  would  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  none  of  those 
officers  now  serving  at  the  highest  five 
levels  of  our  military  leadership — colonels, 
captains,  and  above— would  receive  any  ad- 
ditional pay!  They  also  knew  that  the  next 
lower  echelon  of  our  military  services,  the 
commanders  and  lieutenant  colonels  who 
will  be  our  future  naval  and  military  lead- 
ers, would  also  realize  that  fact,  and  per- 
haps plan  their  own  futures  accoraingly. 
How  hypocritical  can  we  be?  And  how  short- 
sighted? 

Certainly  the  current  tenor  of  goverrunent 
and  mood  of  the  country  is  for  economy. 
But  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
want  intelligent  savings,  not  savings  which 
are  shortsighted  and  which  really  cost  us 
more  money  in  the  total  picture. 

And  just  what  are  we  talking  about?  Sup- 
posing we  were  to  postulate  added  pay- 
ranging  from  an  additional  $5,000  to  per- 
haps even  $30,000— for  all  of  the  very  top 
people  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of 
their  country?  Since  the  number  of  people 
affected  would  be  larger  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  spectrum,  let's  assume  that  the  average 
increase  would  be  around  $10,000  per  year 
per  person.  What  we  are  talking  about, 
then,  is  a  total  annual  cost  amounting  to 
less  than  0.05  percent— less  than  one  twenti- 
eth of  one  percent— of  our  federal  budget, 
or,  another  way  to  look  at  it,  less  than  half 
of  what  we  spend  on  health  and  welfare 
every  day! 

If  you  want  to  look  at  a  popular  vote  on 
this  issue,  consider  how  the  shareholders— 
the  owners— of  large  industrial  corporations 
have  voted  time  after  time  when  some 
shareholder  owning  eight  shares  or  so  has 
attempted  to  impose  a  pay  cap  on  top  corpo- 
rate salaries.  Recognizing  that  if  the  pay  of 
all  the  senior  officers  in  a  company  like 
General  Motors  were  eliminated  entirely  it 
would  ijermit  something  like  a  one-penny- 
per-share  Increase  in  earnings,  and  realizing 
that  these  people  are  responsible  for  the 
success— indeed,  for  the  very  life  and 
death— of  their  corporation,  shareholders 
have  always  voted  overwhelmingly,  by  well 
over  90  percent,  to  defeat  such  pay  caps. 
Can't  the  members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  who  believe  that  it  is  politi- 
cally expedient  to  cap  our  top  people  see 
that  they  are  wrong?  And  not  only  wrong, 
but  stupid? 

As  a  businessman,  as  a  taxpayer,  and  as  an 
American  who  has  high  ho{>es  that  his  gov- 
ernment will  be  led  and  defended  by  able, 
dedicated  leaders,  I  am  appalled  by  such  an 
abysmally  stupid  policy.  And  I  am  angry  at 
those  who— shortsighted,  politically  coward- 
ly—perpetuate it. 

What  needs  to  be  done? 

On  1  October,  Congress  approved  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  (Public  Law  97-51)  which 
maintained  the  current  pay  rates  for  senior 
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level  executives  (and  thus  continued  the  pay 
cap)  until  20  November,  1981.  At  that  time, 
either  another  continuing  resolution— or  re- 
medial legislation  authorizing  new.  higher 
pay  rates— must  be  approved.  Proposed  new 
rates  for  senior  civilian  executive  service 
have  already  been  developed.  If  enacted 
into  law  and  funded  by  Congress,  they 
would  automatically  raise  the  pay  cap  sig- 
nificantly. What  is  needed  now  is  public 
support  on  this  vitally  important  issue.  Con- 
gress must  take  some  form  of  definitive 
action  by  20  November,  and  if  the  cap  is  at 
least  raised  it  will  send  a  much-needed  posi- 
tive signal  to  the  leaders  of  our  government 
and  military. 

At  this  crucial  juncture  in  American  histo- 
ry, our  nation  needs  outstanding  leaders— in 
Congress,  In  our  government  agencies,  in 
the  military.  But  If  members  of  Congress, 
whose  votes  can  be  the  determining  factor 
on  whether  talented  people  will  be  available 
for  those  other  key  positions  of  our  national 
leadership,  worry  more  about  enhancing 
their  own  compensation  with  tax  advan- 
tages and  avoiding  any  possibility  of  a  polit- 
ical flap  rather  than  worrying  about  Amer- 
ica, then  the  ultimate  cost  to  our  country 
will  be  frightenlngly  high.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  wake  up,  to  face  the 
facts,  to  cease  and  desist.  And  It  also  Is  time 
for  Its  members  to  be  told  by  their  constitu- 
ents to  alter  this  ridiculous  policy.  For  not 
only  do  those  in  government  service  deserve 
better,  but  above  all  so  do  we,  as  taxpayers 
and  citizens,  deserve  the  best!* 


BISHOP  McSHEA:  A  MAN  OF 
VISION 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
people  I  am  proua  to  serve,  is  an  area 
rich  in  tradition.  A  melting  pot  of 
many  ethnic  groups,  it  has  developed  a 
religious  heritage  which  is  as  diverse 
as  it  is  devout. 

Among  those  in  the  religious  com- 
munity, as  in  the  larger  community  of 
which  we  are  all  a  part,  a  select  few 
shine  above  the  rest.  The  Most  Rever- 
end Joseph  McShea,  first  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Allentown.  is  one  of 
those  few  whom  God  has  blessed  with 
special  gifts  and  talents  to  better  serve 
His  people. 

As  the  founding  bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Allentown,  Bishop  McShea  has 
used  those  gifts  wisely  to  benefit  not 
only  the  people  of  his  own  church  and 
diocese,  but  also  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike  in  the  five-county  dio- 
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On  December  6.  Bishop  McShea  will 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination.  In  recognition  of  this  occa- 
sion. Bishop  McShea  will  celebrate  a 
Pontifical  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  at  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Catharine 
of  Siena  in  AUentwon.  The  celebration 
will  continue  with  a  Golden  Jubilee 
Banquet  in  his  honor. 

Born  on  February  22.  1907,  in  Lat- 
timer.  Pa.,  he  entered  Saint  Charles 
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Borromeo  Seminary  in  Philadelphia  in 
1923.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1926  to 
complete  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood, being  ordained  on  December  6, 
1931.  A  year  later,  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Pontifical  Roman  Semi- 
nary and  the  Lateran  University  in 
Rome,  receiving  doctorates  in  philoso- 
phy and  theology.  Named  titular 
Bishop  of  Mina  and  Auxliliary  Bishop 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 
John  Cardinal  O'Hara.  on  February  8, 
1952.  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  on 
March  19.  1952. 

In  February  1961;  Archbishop  Egidio 
Vagnozzi,  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  announced 
that  "His  Holiness.  Pope  John  XXIII, 
has  divided  the  archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia •  •  •  to  form  the  new  Diocese 
of  Allentown. '  At  the  same  time,  the 
Holy  Father  named  the  Most  Rever- 
end Joseph  McShea  to  be  Bishop  of 
the  new  See  of  Allentown. 

Two  months  later,  on  April  11, 
Bishop  Joseph  McShea  was  installed 
as  the  founding  bishop  of  the  new  Dio- 
cese of  Allentown  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Catharine  of  Siene. 

"This  diocese  begins  its  life  with 
countless  resources,  but  most  of  all  it 
has  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Catholic  souls."  Bishop  McShea  said, 
adding: 

■This  is  a  day  of  birth.  The  Diocese 
of  Allentown  springs  forth  as  another 
flowering  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
mighty  tree  bom  of  the  smallest 
seeds  '  *  *" 

Twenty  years  later,  a  combination  of 
work  and  prayer  has  had  marvelous 
effects  on  the  growth  of  those  seeds 
which  have  become  the  Diocese  of  Al- 
lentown. Much  of  that  work  and 
prayer  has  come  from  Bishop 
McSheas  own  hands  and  heart— a 
heart  which  is  always  willing  to  give 
and  to  do  good  for  his  fellow  man. 

An  April  9,  1981.  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  states  that  "in  a  world  and  in  a 
church  rocked  by  turmoil  during  the 
past  two  decades,  the  Diocese  of  Allen- 
town has  shown  an  enviable  stability 
and  progress." 

Under  Bishop  McShea's  leadership 
in  the  early  1960's,  a  $7.5  million  edu- 
cation expansion  program  was  under- 
taken, a  goal  exceeded  by  more  than 
$4  million.  An  editorial  in  the  secular 
press  called  it  "a  new  standard  for  sup- 
porting worthwhile  causes  •  •  •  a  mag- 
nificent tribute  to  the  vision,  courage, 
and  leadership  of  Bishop  McShea." 

More  than  200  buildings  have  been 
constructed,  purchased,  or  completely 
renovated  in  the  diocese.  In  1963,  Holy 
Family  Manor  was  opened  in  Bethle- 
hem to  care  for  the  elderly.  In  1964, 
Allentown  College  was  established  in 
Center  Valley  through  the  inspiration 
of  Bishop  McShea.  In  1968.  Archbish- 
op Luigi  Raimondi,  then  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  dedicated  a  $2.8  million  ex- 
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tended  care  facility  wing  to  the  Holy 
Family  Manor,  increasing  the  capacity 
to  200  beds  and  expanding  care  possi- 
bilities. In  1974,  Holy  Family  Villa,  a 
home  for  retired  priests,  was  opened 
adjacent  to  the  manor. 

"■T(xlays  intellectuals  sneer  at  bish- 
ops who  build."  Bishop  McShea  wrote 
in  1969.  "but  these  buildings  are  the 
indispensable  tools  of  every  form  of 
apostolate.  Thank  God  that  the  gener- 
osity of  our  people  and  the  dedication 
of  our  priests  and  religious  make  these 
works  possible." 

Throughout  the  past  20  years. 
Bishop  McShea  has  become  known  as 
a  leader  as  well  as  a  builder.  In  1966, 
Bishop  McShea  called  for  a  diocesan 
modernization  plan  which  included 
the  convocation  of  a  diocesan  synod  to 
shape  the  diocese  in  light  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
On  May  1,  1968,  after  18  months  of 
preparation,  the  First  Synod  of  Allen- 
town was  celebrated,  establishing  a  set 
of  110  general  norms  and  regulations 
to  govern  its  maturing  life.  This  synod 
has  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  first  and 
most  successful  diocesan  synods  in  the 
Nation  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

In  addition  to  its  building  and  educa- 
tional programs,  the  Diocese  of  Allen- 
town has  been  the  center  for  two  na- 
tional movements. 

The  first.  National  Shut-In  Day.  was 
founded  in  Reading  in  October  1970.  It 
gained  nationwide  recognition  in  1972 
when  President  Nixon  signed  a  con- 
gressional resolution  establishing  the 
third  Sunday  of  October  as  Shut-In 
Day. 

The  second.  Operation  Rice  Bowl, 
was  founded  in  the  AUentown  area  in 
1975  by  clergjTiien  of  varying  faiths.  It 
has  spread  to  Catholic  dioceses 
throughout  the  United  States,  raising 
several  million  dollars  during  the  past 
5  years,  of  which  $700,000  was  contrib- 
uted by  Catholics  of  the  Allentown  Di- 
ocese alone. 

In  August  1980,  Bishop  McShea 
mandated  that  a  basic  catechism 
would  be  used  in  all  religion  classes  in 
the  diocese.  The  Standard  and  Times 
called  the  bishop's  decision  "an  action 
which  could  and  should  set  a  pattern 
for  diocese  throughout  the  United 
States." 

In  1961,  Bishop  McShea  called  the 
Catholic  families  of  the  diocese  to 
work  and  pray  for  the  sake  of  the  new 
diocese.  In  1981,  he  calls  the  Catholic 
families  to  work  and  pray  for  the  sake 
of  the  families  themselves,  saying. 
"Family  life,  of  course,  is  the  key  to 
good  community,  civil,  and  political 
life." 

As  for  the  future.  Bishop  McShea 
stated  in  February  that  he  is  focusing 
especially  on  three  areas  of  pastoral 
care:  Campus  ministry,  ministry  to  the 
Hispanics.  and  pastoral  hospital  minis- 
try. 
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"Much  has  been  accomplished  up  to 
the  present."  he  said,  "but  I  would 
think  that  in  the  next  year  or  so  we 
can  do  even  more." 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  Dio- 
cese of  Allentown  has  grown  from 
243,260  in  a  total  population  of  897,325 
to  260,157  Catholics  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1.032.343.  Much  of  this  growth 
can  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  Bishop  McShea.  His  fore- 
sight has  allowed  those  few  seeds  of  20 
years  ago  to  blossom  into  a  prosperous 
and  faithful  Catholic  community 
whose  members  work  and  pray  togeth- 
er as  the  larger  family  of  Christ  of 
which  they  are  all  a  part. 

I  am  happy  to  serve  Bishop  McShea 
as  a  Congressman,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  him  my  friend.  His  50  years  of 
service  should  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.* 


FUTURE  OUTLOOK— NATURAL 
GAS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. America  is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  future  of  natural  gas.  A 
sound  evaluation  of  the  outlook  was 
made  in  a  recent  speech  by  Secretary 
of  Energy.  James  B.  Edwards.  He 
spoke  before  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington.  D.C. 

He  emphasized  the  need  for  America 
to  be  realistic  and  for  Congress  to  take 
the  leadership  in  moving  toward  im- 
mediate deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
Here  are  the  major  sections  from  the 
speech  of  November  18.  by  Secretary 
of  Energy  Edwards. 

I  suspect  that  early  on  after  the  election 
last  year,  many  of  you  were  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  this  Administration  was  really 
going  to  keep  its  promises.  Or  that  our  ef- 
forts to  deregulate  our  Nation's  energy 
market  would  really  work.  By  now.  I  think 
most  of  you  are  firm  believers  in  our  com- 
mitment. 

Everyone— even  the  critics  who  predicted 
no  one  would  be  able  to  afford  gasoline— can 
see  that  oil  decontrol  has  been  a  smashing 
success.  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  gaso- 
lines costs  less  now  than  it  did  earlier  in  the 
year.  And,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
memory,  the  average  cost  of  home  heating 
fuel  actually  declined  a  little  last  month. 

But.  Washington  is  undergoing  a  major 
transformation.  There's  a  new  spirit  in  the 
capital  these  days.  I'm  sure  all  of  you  realize 
that  this  President  is  different  from  other 
presidents  we've  had.  Even  the  bureaucracy 
is  finding  that  out.  He's  made  promises  that 
he  intends  to  keep.  He's  given  us  marching 
orders  that  he  expects  us  to  follow.  And  he's 
set  the  Nation  on  a  course  from  which  he 
has  no  intention  of  deviating.  This  Presi- 
dent isn't  just  a  man  you  work  for.  He's  an 
inspiration.  He  inspires  ordinary  men  and 
women  to  greatness.  He  wants  us  to  put  our 
narrow  interests  aside  and  to  stop  playing 
politics  with  the  Nation's  future. 
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He  is  going  to  keep  on  driving  down  infla- 
tion. He  is  going  to  keep  on  cutting  the  gov- 
ernment down  to  size.  And  he  is  going  to 
keep  right  on  dismantling  the  regulatory 
apparatus  that  has  stifled  our  Nation's 
progress,  weakened  our  resolve  and  dimmed 
the  light  of  leadership  to  which  so  many 
other  countries  look  for  solace,  support  and 
security. 

We  think  we  are  doing  our.share.  We're 
not  so  sure  sometimes  if  industry  is  always 
accepting  its  share.  After  years  of  coddling, 
some  sectors  of  American  industry  are  a 
little  afraid  of  competition.  This  Adminis- 
tration believes  that  competition  is  in  every- 
one's interest.  The  oil  companies  are  back  in 
the  business  of  competing  with  each  other; 
other  sectors,  including  the  gas  industry,  we 
hope  will  accept  the  same  set  of  rules. 

The  national  debt  has  just  exceeded  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  That's  more  money  than  even  a 
New  York  banker  can  comprehend.  Think 
of  it  this  way:  If  we  sold  every  acre  of  farm- 
land in  America,  all  the  grain  and  livestock, 
all  the  machinery— everything— the  pro- 
ceeds would  just  about  cover  our  debt. 

We've  already  taken  the  ax  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  paperwork  requirements. 
More  reductions  in  paperwork  are  on  the 
way.  But  just  because  industry  doesn't  have 
to  fill  out  as  many  government  forms— that 
doesn't  mean  anything  goes.  There  are 
plenty  of  risks.  Some  of  them  are  already 
evident.  Very  few  oil  companies  are  making 
money  these  days  in  their  downstream  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  compete,  gasoline  is  some- 
times being  sold  under  cost.  Who  would 
have  thought  even  a  year  ago  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  going  to  perpetually  guar- 
antee dealers  and  oil  companies  a  comforta- 
ble rate  of  return  through  the  Department 
of  Energy's  price  controls? 

The  gas  industry,  too,  needs  to  realize 
that  controls  on  the  price  of  gas  aren't 
going  to  last  much  longer.  We  can't  afford 
to  keep  paying  a  subsidy  everytime  a  Btu  of 
natural  gas  is  burned  in  America.  Correcting 
the  deficiencies  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  is  still  on  our  agenda.  I  know  a  few  of 
you  are  not  convinced  that  decontrol  is  in 
your  best  interests.  We're  convinced  that  it 
is  in  the  Nation's  best  interest. 

The  President  is  as  committed  to  getting 
the  government  out  of  regulating  the  price 
of  natural  gas  as  he  was  during  the  cam- 
paign. I  expect  to  continue  consultations 
with  Congress  and  look  forward  to  being 
able  to  submit  legislation  early  next  spring. 
We  don't  intend  to  call  for  a  windfall  profits 
tax. 

The  Cabinet  Council's  proposal  to  the 
President,  which  he  has  under  consider- 
ation, is  to  correct  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  NGPA.  Now,  what  are  these  defi- 
ciencies? First,  price.  The  experts  projected 
that  the  price  of  oil  in  1985  would  be  about 
16  dollars  a  barrel.  We  all  know  what  has 
happened  in  that  market.  Second,  after  the 
NGPA  runs  its  course,  40  percent  of  the  old 
gas  will  still  remain  controlled.  We  recom- 
mend that  all  old,  as  well  as  new  gas,  be  de- 
controlled over  a  three-year  period.  The 
third  item  to  correct  is  restrictions  to  the 
use  of  natural  gas  under  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
and  incremental  pricing.  Fourth,  we  have 
recommended  that  a  new  category  be  cre- 
ated for  newly  discovered  gas,  but  the  price 
will  be  capped  off  at  the  Btu  equivalent  of 
oil.  This  discourages  a  person  from  discover- 
ing new  gas  and  holding  it  off  the  market 
until  decontrol  is  completed.  We're  propos- 
ing to  set  the  maximum  price  at  about  70 
percent  of  the  oil  equivalent. 

There  are  other  non-price  issues  that 
must  be  considered,  and  these  we  expect  the 
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Congress  to  take  up.  The  main  issues  are  re- 
determination clauses  and  the  most-favored- 
nation  clauses  in  contracts  and  the  access  to 
offshore  gas  in  both  interstate  and  intra- 
state markets. 

Now,  what  will  this  do  for  you?  Our  stud- 
ies show  that  there  will  be  increased  conser- 
vation that  will  help  us  back  out  of  the  use 
of  imported  oil. 

The  price  will  go  up  moderately  but  at  a 
manageable  rate.  The  residential  price  of 
natural  gas  is  already  climbing  at  5  to  10 
percent  a  year  in  real  terms.  Our  study,  re- 
leased last  week,  provides  examples  of  the 
impact  of  decontrol  options.  We  estimate 
that  under  phased  decontrol  the  price 
would  go  up  10  to  15  percent.  That  means 
the  average  residential  buyer  will  pay  40  to 
80  dollars  a  year  more  for  gas.  In  the  long- 
run,  the  consumer  will  pay  roughly  the 
same  for  gas.  And  we'll  avoid  the  sudden, 
sharp  price  hike  in  1985  that  is  built  into 
the  NGPA.  That  hike  would  directly  cost 
the  consumer  about  $170  in  one  year  plus 
the  inflationary  effects  that  such  a  price 
shock  to  the  economy  would  cause.  Our  pro- 
posal will  have  a  minimal  impact  on  infla- 
tion and  on  the  Gross  National  Product  and 
a  negligible  impact  on  unemployment. 

We  realize  that  some  of  the  pipelines 
will— in  the  short-run- find  that  decontrol 
puts  a  crimp  in  their  way  of  doing  business. 
And  we  realize  that  some  gas  distribution 
companies  are  afraid  that  higher  prices  will 
reduce  demand  for  gas. 

It  comes  down  to  all  of  us  paying  a  little 
more  for  natural  gas  on  an  interest-free  in- 
stallment plan,  or  facing  a  politically  unac- 
ceptable crisis  in  1985. 

No  one  should  think  that  come  1985  we'll 
just  roll  over  and  let  the  NGPA  be  fixed  up 
so  gas  remains  subsidized.  If  we  don't  start 
fixing  the  NGPA  now,  there  will  be  a  spike 
in  1985.  That  will  throw  the  market  into  dis- 
array. In  addition,  some  consumers  will  be 
hurt  a  lot  more  than  others  because  of  in- 
equitable access  to  cheaper  price-controlled 
gas. 

President  Reagan  is  asking  all  of  us  to 
make  sacrifices:  that  includes  not  just  the 
consumer  and  the  taxpayer,  but  the  produc- 
ers, transporters  and  distributors  of  our 
energy.  There  may  be  a  few  gas  companies 
for  whom  accelerated  decontrol  would  cause 
genuine  hardship;  but,  while  there  will  be 
some  shifts  in  the  market,  no  catastrophes 
await  any  of  the  pipelines  and  distributors. 
Our  studies  show  that  the  production  of 
gas  will  not  slacken  immediately  because  of 
decontrol.  Instead,  the  assurance  of  decon- 
trol will  provide  the  market  incentive  to  de- 
velop new  fields  and  to  explore  for  more 
gas.  And  we're  pursuing  passage  of  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  waiver  package 
in  Congress.  If  built,  it  will  expand  the 
amount  of  gas  available  in  the  lower  48. 

In  short,  this  Administration  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  see  to  it  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  energy  available.  We  think  the  gas  indus- 
try has  a  bright  future— but  only  if  the  gov- 
ernment gets  out  of  the  way  and  leaves  it  up 
to  industry  to  match  supply  and  demand. 
Decontrol  will  create  a  stable,  predictable 
market,  one  where  the  rules  of  the  game 
aren't  subject  to  change  everytime  a  bunch 
of  bureaucrats  and  liberal  congressmen 
decide  to  interfere. 

I  realize  it  isn't  easy  for  a  company  to  sac- 
rifice short-term  earnings  because  of  a  long- 
term  promise  from  the  government.  These 
days,  we  are  all  in  the  habit  of  being  too 
present-oriented.  Rest  assured  that  the  lib- 
eral's roller  coaster  ride  is  over.  The  rules 
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aren't  going  to  keep  on  changing,  and  the 
economy  isn't  going  to  keep  on  declining. 

This  President  realizes  that  if  we  don't 
turn  the  country  around  now.  if  we  don't 
stop  bickering  among  ourselves  about  who  is 
going  to  accept  the  responsibility,  and  if  we 
don't  restore  our  confidence  in  ourselves, 
this  country  is  lost.  America  is  not  yet  out 
of  the  woods.  We  need  incentives  to  con- 
serve more  while  at  the  same  time  produc- 
ing more  gas.  oil,  coal,  renewable  resources 
and  other  types  of  energy.  Decontrol  will 
spur  conservation  and  production. 

Oil  drilling  in  this  country  is  up  nearly  40 
percent  this  year  because  of  decontrol.  Gas 
drilling  nudged  ahead  only  six  percent.  If 
the  gas  industry  wants  to  restore  its  lost 
share  of  the  energy  market— which  has 
gone  down  from  a  third  to  a  quarter— we 
need  to  do  more  drilling  and  more  finding. 
Decontrol  will  assure  that. 

The  quarter  century  of  experience  we've 
had  with  manipulating  the  price  of  gas  by 
government  fiat  ought  to  be  proof  enough 
that  the  market  is  a  far  better  taskmaster 
than  the  government.  The  government.  I'm 
afraid,  has  often  been  too  easy  on  industry. 
It  has  become  easier  to  adjust  to  regulation 
that  to  fight  it.  It  is  easier  to  be  told  what 
to  do  than  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
voluntarily  assuming  a  share  of  the  Nation's 
burden.* 


IRVING  KRISTOL  TELLS  THE 
TRUTH  ABOUT  REAGANOMICS 
AND  THE  PACTS  BEHIND  THE 
BIRTH  OF  "SUPPLY-SIDE  "  TAX 
CUTS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  the  econ- 
omy entered  a  recession  before  the  ad- 
ministration's delayed  tax  cuts  could 
take  effect,  it  is  also  increasingly  clear 
how  absurd  it  would  be  to  further 
delay  the  tax  cuts.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  you  do  not  raise  taxes  during  a 
recession;  at  least,  we  haven't  since 
the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover. 

In  fact,  we  should  accelerate  the 
cuts  in  individual  tax  rates.  As  Irving 
Kristol  explained  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  both  Keynesians  and  supply- 
siders  can  agree,  although  for  sharply 
different  reasons.  The  Keynesians 
think  we  need  to  increase  demand 
during  a  recession.  The  supply-siders, 
on  the  other  hand,  see  increased  after- 
tax incentives  as  a  way  to  increase 
output  and  saving. 

Kristol  presents  a  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  accelerating  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts.  I  commend  his  excel- 
lent article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
them  to  join  Bob  Walker  and  those  of 
us  who  want  to  accelerate  the  tax  cuts 
so  as  to  meet  the  growing  problems  of 
unemployment  and  negative  growth. 

The  article  follows: 
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(By  Ir\ing  Kristol) 

Mr.  Kristol  is  professor  of  social  thought  at 

the  NYU  Graduate  School  of  Business,  a 

senior  fellow  of  the  American  Enterprise 

Institute  and  a  member  of  the  Journal's 

Board  of  Contributors. 

On  or  about  Oct.  1.  the  American  econo- 
my fell  off  a  cliff.  So.  unsurprisingly,  did  in- 
terest rates.  And  so.  unwittingly,  did  most  of 
the  critics  of  the  administration's  economic 
program. 

It  is  true  that  even  now  one  hears  politi- 
cians, in  a  state  of  free  fall,  declaiming  to 
empty  space  that  what  this  shattered  econo- 
my needs  is  either  a  rollback  in  President 
Reagan's  tax  cuts  or  a  whole  new  set  of 
taxes.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
such  declamations  will  cease  once  it  occurs 
to  these  falling  bodies  that  a  tax  increase  is 
an  absurd  prescription  for  a  recession. 

Why  did  the  economy  collapse?  The 
answer  is  obvious  and  has  no  connection 
with  "Reaganomics."  It  was  the  collision  be- 
tween the  swollen  Carter  budget  for  fiscal 
1981  (which  ended  Sept.  30)  and  the  tight 
money  policy  of  the  Fed,  which  combined  to 
push  interest  rates  sky-high  and  the  econo- 
my into  a  decline. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Reagan's 
tax  cuts,  which  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  phased  in.  and  in  a  minimal  way  at  that. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget  cuts,  which  are  still  largely  on  paper. 
And  it  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  an 
increase  in  defense  expenditures,  which  are 
as  yet  a  gleam  in  the  Pentagon's  eye. 

One  might  ask:  What  would  have  happend 
if  Jimmy  Carter  had  been  reelected?  Gov- 
ernment spending  would  have  been  unaf- 
fected, since  he  would  have  been  presiding 
over  his  own  budget,  already  promulgated. 
The  Fed  would  have  kept  money  tight— this 
policy  had  been  se  prior  to  the  election— in 
an  effort  to  preve:  t  run-away  inflation.  We 
would  have  been  exactly  where  we  are 
today,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons. 

What  might  have  changed  this  scenario? 
Well,  if  the  tax  cut  had  been  put  in  force 
earlier  and  to  a  more  substantial  degree,  it 
would  at  least  have  made  the  economy's  fall 
less  precipitous  and  even  (as  "supply-siders" 
hoped)  might  have  prevented  it  altogether. 
It  was  a  major  point  of  the  "supply-side" 
thesis  that  the  negative  effects  of  tight 
money  could  be  muted,  if  not  annulled,  by 
the  positive  effects  of  tax  cuts.  But  conserv- 
ative Republicans  in  the  Senate,  hypnotized 
by  the  size  of  the  Treasury's  deficit— they 
have  neither  learned  nor  forgotten  any  eco- 
nomics since  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover- 
insisted  on  the  tax  cuts  being  phased  in 
more  gradually. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  There  are 
three  alternatives  open  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

RECOMMEND  COURSE  OF  INACTION 

First,  it  can  do  nothing  and  just  wait  for 
the  economy  to  right  itself.  Most  conserva- 
tive economists  would  strongly  recommend 
this  course  of  inaction.  As  interest  rates 
tumble,  as  the  inflation  rate  continues  to 
decline  and  as  we  approach  the  10%  tax  cut 
scheduled  for  July  1.  the  economy  ought  to 
show  signs  of  life— by  the  second  quarter  of 
1982  perhaps,  by  the  third  quarter  probably. 

Even  if  interest  rates  should  then  start 
picking  up  along  with  economic  activity,  the 
increase  in  corporate  cash  flow  as  a  result  of 
accelerated  depreciation,  along  with  the  in- 
creased savings  and  investment  created  by 
the  tax  cut  and  the  flow  of  funds  into  Indi- 
vidual Retirement  Accounts  should  moder- 
ate the  rise. 
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Second,  the  government  could  increase  its 
spending  in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
The  logical  candidate  for  such  an  increase 
would  be  in  the  area  of  defense  expendi- 
tures—since we're  going  to  sp>end  that 
money  in  any  case,  why  not  spend  more  of  it 
now  rather  than  later?  The  trouble  with 
this  strategy  is  that  government  spending 
takes  its  time  to  have  any  effect,  and  it  usu- 
ally starts  to  stimulate  economic  activity 
when  the  economy  no  longer  needs  it. 

Third,  the  administration  can  try  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  move  forward— say,  to 
Feb.  1— the  10%  tax  cut  now  due  on  July  1- 
At  the  moment  this  would  t>e  difficult,  in 
view  of  the  rhetorical  fog  exuded  by  the 
media  and  sundry  politicians  about 
•Reaganomics."  But  after  a  dismal  Christ- 
mas, the  mood  of  the  country  could  be  such 
as  to  welcome  it. 

Incidentally,  and  ironically,  this  last  strat- 
egy—clearly my  own  choice— is  one  that  any 
liberal-Keynesian  economist  would  endorse, 
for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with 
"supply-side"  economics.  On  their  analysis, 
the  economy  is  suffering  from  "fiscal  drag." 
and  the  "full  employment"  budget  is  actual- 
ly in  surplus.  But  after  having  publicly  vili- 
fied "Reaganomics"  so  enthusiastically,  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  have  made  it  close  to 
impossible  for  the  party  to  accept  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  1982  tax  cut.  And  the  Repubh- 
cans'  emphasis  on  a  balanced  budget  makes 
it  equally  difficult  for  them  to  do  so.  So 
unless  or  until  the  recession  worsens.  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  inaction. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  as  well  clear  our 
minds  about  the  issue  of  "Reaganomics." 
One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of  David 
Stockman's  unfortunate  interview  is  the  dis- 
torted history  of  "Reaganonomics"  that  it 
presents,  one  that  is  now  being  gleefully  ac- 
cepted and  promulgated  by  Mr.  Reagan's 
detractors.  On  this  topic  I  can  .scteak  with  an 
authority  equal  to  David  Stockman's— we 
were  both  there  in  the  early  days  of  the  cre- 
ation—and, for  reasons  l)eyond  my  compre- 
hension, he  has  got  it  wrong. 

Actually.  "Reaganomics"  as  it  finally  took 
shape  was  the  result  of  a  confluence  of  two 
streams  of  economic  thought— the  "supply- 
side"  school  and  the  "capital  formation" 
school. 

The  "supply-side"  approach  was  (and  is) 
essentially  populist  in  its  approach— which 
is  the  reason  Ronald  Reagan  instinctively 
found  it  so  appealing.  Kemp-Roth  called 
simply  for  a  30%  tax  cut  on  all  income  lax 
rates  for  all  taxpayers.  There  was  no  cut  in 
business  taxes,  no  cut  in  inheritance  taxes. 
Only  individual  taxpayers  benefited,  and  all 
in  the  same  proportion. 

This  last  aspect  of  the  bill  upset  liberals 
who  seem  to  feel  that  any  tax  cut  that  does 
not  aim  at  the  redistribution  of  wealth 
favors  the  more  affluent.  Kemp-Roth  was 
certainly  nonegalitarian  in  this  sense.  But  it 
did  not  "favor"  anyone.  It  was  simply  indif- 
ferent to  the  issue  of  income  distribution. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  such  indif- 
ference is  more  widespread  among  Ameri- 
cans than  are  any  egalitarian  passions. 

But  it  was  not  only  liberals  who  disliked 
Kemp-Roth.  The  majority  of  conservative 
economists— including  such  distinguished 
men  as  Arthur  Burns,  Herbert  Stein.  Charls 
Walker,  among  others— thought  it  a  mis- 
guided effort  at  tax  reform.  They  believed 
that  any  tax  cut  should  aim  more  directly  at 
the  problem— a  very  real  problem— of  cap- 
ital formation.  Instead  of  a  cut  in  tax  rates 
for  everyone,  which  they  opposed,  they 
openly  pressed  for  accelerated  depreciation, 
a  lower  capital  gains  tax,  a  reduction  in  the 
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top  rate  of  income  tax  and  so  forth.  The 
"supply-siders"  thought  these  were  all 
worthy  goals,  but  believed  strongly  that 
income  tax  relief  for  all  tax  payers  must 
precede  tax  cuts  for  business  and  the  more 
affluent. 

The  original  tax  cut  that  President 
Reagan  sent  to  Congress  was  little  more 
than  Kemp-Roth,  pure  and  simple.  But 
then  something  bizarre  happened.  The 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  House,  desir- 
ous of  passing  "its  own"  tax  bill  rather  than 
the  administration's,  started  tacking  on  the 
capital-formulation  agenda  to  the  "supply 
side"  bill. 

UNHAPPY  "SUPPLY-SIDERS" 

The  White  House  watched  with  incredu- 
lous satisfaction  as  both  agendas  were 
merged  into  one  piece  of  legislation,  and 
then  overwhelmingly  passed.  The  only  ones 
who  were  unhappy  were  the  "supply- 
siders"!  Their  individual  tax  cut  was  lowered 
from  30  percent  to  25  percent  and  was 
phased  in  much  more  gradually  than  they 
had  hoped. 

So  there  was  no  "Trojan  Horse."  no  decep- 
tion, no  conspiracy.  What  is  now  called 
"Reaganomics"— the  totality  of  those  tax 
cuts— was  a  bipartisan  creation.  And  in  the 
long  view,  the  totality  of  those  tax  cuts  rep- 
resents the  most  progressive  piece  of  tax 
legislation  in  our  history— "progressive"  in 
the  sense  that  it  lays  the  groundwork  for 
sustained  and  superior  economic  growth  in 
the  years  ahead. 

In  that  same  interview,  Mr.  Stockman 
used  the  phrase  "trickle  down"  to  describe 
the  administration's  economic  policy,  and 
this  has  served  as  a  red  flag  to  all  those  of 
an  egalitarian  inclination,  who  believe  that 
the  fruits  of  economic  growth  should  be 
equally  shared  from  the  outset  by  everyone. 

The  phrase,  in  fact,  is  an  inaccurate  one— 
"trickle  out "  would  better  describe  the  proc- 
ess, since  the  initial  beneficiaries  from  eco- 
nomic growth  are  not  necessarily  and  are 
never  exclusively  the  existing  rich.  The  U.S. 
has  many  thousands  of  businessmen  and  in- 
ventors who  have  l>ecome  very  rich  in  the 
past  decade  through  entrepreneurial  inno- 
vation. In  the  course  of  becoming  rich,  they 
have  created  new  jobs  (and  new  careers)  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  employes.  Is  the  fact 
that  these  employes  are  today  less  rich  than 
their  employers  to  be  deplored  as  an  inequi- 
ty? Of  course  not. 

It  is  inherent  in  the  dynamic  process  of 
economic  growth  that,  while  everyone  bene- 
fits over  the  long  term,  not  everyone  bene- 
fits equally,  and  most  certainly  not  in  the 
shorter  run.  The  very  incentives  that  lead 
to  economic  growth  run  counter  to  any  such 
egalitarian  results.  What  liberals  and  social- 
ists really  want  are  entrepreneurs  and  inno- 
vators who  are  selflessly  dedicated  to  their 
tasks,  and  who  seek  no  material  rewards  as 
a  token  of  their  success.  Perhaps  the  world 
would  be  a  better  place  if  such  people  exist- 
ed in  larger  numbers— but  they  don't  exist 
in  such  numbers,  never  have  and  (one  may 
fairly  presume)  never  will. 

Which  is  why  people  who  inveigh  against 
"trickle  down  "  are,  wittingly  or  not,  com- 
mitted to  a  Utopian  economics.  They  say 
they  want  economic  growth  but  are  hostile 
to  the  necessary  preconditions  for  economic 
growth.  It  is  that  hostility  which  accounts 
for  their  animus  toward  ""Reaganomics." 
They  are  so  fearful  it  might  work  that  they 
are  rushing  to  discredit  it  before  it  has  even 
been  tried.* 
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THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES  ACT 

HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  we  act  quickly,  we  may  have 
the  dubious  honor  of  standing  watch 
over  the  demise  of  much  of  America's 
small  business  community.  The  ability 
of  this  Nation's  sole  proprietorships, 
partnerships,  and  small  corporations 
to  provide  jobs,  ideas,  and  a  founda- 
tion of  strength  for  our  economic 
system  is  being  swept  away  by  a  com- 
bination of  long-term  high  inflation, 
huge  increases  in  energy  costs,  heavy 
regulatory  burdens,  a  tax  system 
biased  against  the  smaller  firm,  and 
unexpectedly  high  interest  rates. 

The  good  news,  of  course,  is  that  all 
of  these  areas  have  been  addressed: 
For  the  first  time  in  memory,  an  ad- 
ministration has  taken  serious  aim  at 
its  own  regulatory  arsenal  and  put 
much  of  it  in  mothballs,  particularly 
where  small  business  is  concerned; 
moreover,  another  precedent  was  set 
earlier  this  year  when  both  parties  fi- 
nally gave  the  small  business  some- 
thing more  than  lip  service  in  their 
tax  packages. 

In  recent  days,  both  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  have  shown  moderate  de- 
clines; unfortunately,  for  far  too  many 
small  firms,  the  improvement  is  a  case 
of  too  little,  too  late,  as  shown  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  recent  testimo- 
ny of  the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tax,  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and 
Business  Opportunities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business: 

Small  Businesses  Are  Hurt  First  and 
Hardest 

It  is  almost  universally  recognized  that 
small  businesses  bear  the  greatest  burden  of 
any  credit  squeeze. 

Council  of  Ecomomic  Adviser's  Chairman 
Murray  Weidenbaum  told  the  Wall  Street 
Journal;  "In  periods  of  monetary  restraint, 
the  smaller,  weaker  borrowers  suffer 
most."' 

In  an  attempt  to  measure  the  financial 
impact  of  high  rates  in  detail,  our  associa- 
tion recently  completed  a  report  on  business 
bankruptcies.  2 

bankruptcies 
We  found  a  dramatic  rise  in  business  fail- 
ures that  has  been  parallel  to  interest  rate 
movements.  Prom  mid-1980  to  mid-1981, 
business  bankruptcies  tabulated  by  the  U.S. 
courts  increased  30.1  percent  over  the  previ- 
ous year.  That  is  the  second  largest  year-to- 
year  rise  of  the  past  20  years,  exceeded  by 
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only  the  45.2-percent  increase  occurring  be- 
tween 1974  and  1975.'  Court-filed  bankrupt- 
cies have  thus  been  running  at  an  alltime 
record  rate  of  more  that  4,000  per  month 
since  January,  1981. 

Even  more  current  and  more  alarming  are 
figures  from  Dun  St  Bradstreet  for  January 
1  through  September  3,  1981,  which  reflect 
that  business  bankruptcies  Increased  from 
7,812  to  11,076.  a  jump  of  41.8  percent  com- 
pared with  the  same  35week  period  in 
1980.' 

Smaller  businesses  (defined  as  those  with 
liabilities  of  $100,000  or  less)  comprised 
50.53  percent  of  the  1981  total,  and  report- 
edly businesses  with  $1  million  or  less  ac- 
counted for  about  90  percent. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  certain  indus- 
tries are  particularly  sensitive  to  interest 
rates,  and  have  therefore  taken  a  beating 
from  high  rates.  These  include  home  build- 
ing, construction,  automobile,  and  farm  im- 
plements.' 

An  industry  breakdown  of  the  D&B  fig- 
ures for  the  35-week  period  is  as  follows: 
1981  comparea  to  1980 

Construction +  48.5 

Services +  37.6 

Retailing -(-41.4 

Manufacturing +  36.9 

Wholesaling +  30.1 

Since  many  small  businesses  are 
undercapitalized  to  begin  with,  owners  are 
often  required  to  put  up  personal  assets 
such  as  their  homes  as  additional  security 
for  business  loans.  If  a  bankruptcy  follows, 
an  owner  can  also  have  his  family  life  shat- 
tered, exacting  a  "toll  of  piersonal  tragedy."* 

We  must  also  emphasize  to  this  subcom- 
mittee the  many  reports  of  well-managed, 
hitherto  sound  businesses  which  are  at  the 
end  of  their  rope,  and  which  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  in  the  face  of  persistent  rates  in 
the  neighborhood  of  20  percent.' 
impact  of  interest  rates  on  small  business 
capital  formation  and  survival 

In  the  best  of  times,  capital  formation  is 
more  difficult  for  smaller  firms  than  for 
larger  ones. 

A  fresh  study  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion clearly  establishes  anew  the  disadvan- 
tage of  smaller  size. 

The  Commerce  Department  utilized  five 
banks  in  various  regions  across  the  country 
to  take  samples  of  the  business  community 
and  survey  the  unmet  needs  for  capital.* 

This  study  concluded: 

Capital  gaps  are  a  reality  (page  4); 

Gaps  as  to  borrowed  funds  occur  primari- 
ly in  the  intermediate  to  long-term  maturi- 
ties (page  4); 

Independent  firms  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  capital  markets  (page  5):  and 


'  "Surge  in  Interest  Rates  Puts  Squeeze  on  Al- 
ready Ailing  Economic  Sectors."  be  Tom  Herman 
and  Edward  P.  Foldessy:  May  7.  1981:  first  page  of 
second  section;  page  29. 

2  "Report  on  Business  Bankruptcies."  National 
Small  Business  Association.  September  21.  1981. 


'Court  filings  are  on  the  basis  of  the  "statistical 
year"  of  the  U.S.  Courts  which  record  the  informa- 
tion. For  the  past  2  years  the  figures  have  been  as 
follows:  Statistical  year  July  1,  1979  to  June  30. 
1980—36.433:  statistical  year  July  1.  1980  to  June 
30,  1981—47,414  (Excluding  joint  petitions). 

"■"Business  Failures  Increase."  New  York  Times. 
September  13.  1981. 

'Herman  and  Poldessy;  op.  cit. 

•Interviews  with  Samuel  Greenbaum.  Esq.  and 
Charles  A.  Doctor.  Esq..  Washington.  D.C..  Septem- 
ber-October. 1981. 

'Sec  Testimony  of  William  D.  Barth,  Director  of 
Small  Business  Practice,  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  behalf  of 
NSB's  Small  Business  Legislative  Council.  May  20. 
1981. 

•  "An  Empirical  Analysis  of  Unmet  Demands  in 
Domestic  Capital  Markets  in  five  U.S.  Regions." 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  February,  1981. 
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Small  firms  have  the  most  difficulty  ob- 
taining capital  (page  5). 

In  the  area  of  equity  capital,  hearings  in 
the  Senate  have  documented  similar  diffi- 
culties of  smaller  and  even  medium-sized 
businesses,  especially  at  the  tiottom  of  diffi- 
cult economic  cycles.' 

These  problems  are  dramatized  by  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  mid-1970's,  which  show  that 
small  firms  (worth  $5  million  or  less)  were 
able  to  sell  only  nine  registered  stock  issues 
in  1974  and  four  in  1985.'» 

This  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Nowak,  and  on  which  I  am  the  rank- 
ing Republican,  heard  from  many 
others  whose  testimonies  reflected  the 
same  concern.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  for  ex- 
ample, told  us. 

The  state  of  small  business  is  dangerously 
weak.  Over  the  last  year,  thousands  of  small 
firms  have  gone  out  of  business,  and  today 
many  more  are  just  barely  holding  on.  *  *  • 
As  the  interest  rates  paid  by  these  reluctant 
borrowers  has  risen  with  anticipated  infla- 
tion, cash  flows  have  been  squeezed  even 
further. 

In  fact,  the  NFIB  concluded  that, 
"for  many  firms,  this  prolonged  period 
of  high  interest  rates  has  been  the 
knockout"  blow  after  having  been  se- 
verely debilitated  by  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  years  of  unsound  government 
policies." 

M.  Eamonn  McGeady.  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  noted. 

For  many  businesses,  especially  the  small 
ones  that  are  relatively  more  dependent 
upon  short-term  debt,  effective  defensive 
measures  have  long  since  been  exhausted  in 
this  3-year  battle  with  high  and  rising  inter- 
est rates. 

Incredibly,  our  past  tax  policies  have 
forced  investors  to  weigh  the  tax  shel- 
ter benefits  of  a  venture  before  they 
even  consider  its  potential  profit  or 
productivity.  There  is  something  terri- 
bly wrong  when  an  investor  can  re- 
ceive tax  credits  for  putting  money 
into  an  oil  well  with  little  probability 
of  oil  production,  or  into  a  shopping 
center  that  is  never  fully  occupied,  but 
not  for  providing  badly  needed  capital 
to  a  promising  small  business.  It  is 
time  to  rechannel  investment  money 
from  tax  shelters,  whei-e  the  success  of 
the  business  is  not  the  primary  consid- 
eration, to  areas  where  success  is  actu- 
ally a  prerequisite  for  the  best  return. 
For  that  reason.  I.  and  24  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mrs.  Snowe.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Bafalis.  Forsythe.  de  la  Garza, 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Badham.  Gingrich. 
Roth.  Jeffries.  McDade.  McEwen. 
Crane.  Dreier,  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Conte,  Neal,  Daub.  Weber  of  Ohio, 
Lott,  Staton,  Evans  of  Georgia,  and 
Roemer.  are  today  introducing  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Incentives 
Act, 

First,  the  bill  amends  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  by  removing 


•See  31st  Annual  Report.  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Chapter  III.  pp.  29-62. 
'•31st  Annual  Report,  loc.  cit.  page  34. 
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the  $35  million  ceiling  on  leverage  to 
any  one  small  business  investment 
company  (SBIC).  The  ceiling,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1976.  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  1958 
act.  It  discourages  the  formation  of 
new.  large  SBIC's  and  stunts  the 
growth  of  existing  SBIC's. 

Second,  it  allows  SBIC's  to  make 
loans  to  their  employees  to  buy  stock 
options.  This  will  make  SBIC  laws  con- 
sistent with  Public  Law  96-477.  Allow- 
ing such  option  plans  will  enable 
SBIC's  to  attract  more  talented  man- 
agement and  could  allow  them  to  give 
the  employees  a  stake  in  the  business. 

Finally,  it  establishes  a  small  busi- 
ness participating  loan,  with  special  in- 
centives for  loans  to  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged businesses. 

Under  this  program,  the  loan  would 
be  made  to  a  company  with  equity 
capital  of  less  than  $10  million.  It 
would  not  be  subject  to  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  regulation. 
And.  it  would  bear  a  stated  rate  of  in- 
terest—at least  6  percent— plus  pay  a 
negotiated  percent  of  the  profits  for  a 
negotiated  period  of  time. 

The  advantages  to  the  lender  are  as 
follows:  ( 1 )  The  stated  interest  paid  by 
the  borrowing  business  would  be  taxed 
as  ordinary  income  to  the  lender:  (2) 
the  share  of  the  borrowing  business' 
profits  would  be  taxed  at  the  preferen- 
tial capital  gains  rate:  (3)  the  lender 
would  be  entitled  to  deduct  any  losses 
incurred  as  ordinary  losses;  (4)  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  (ITC)  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  SBPL.  or 
$20.000— whichever  is  less— would  be 
allowable  to  the  lender;  in  the  case  of 
a  joint  return,  the  limit  would  be 
$40,000.  and  (5)  on  a  loan  made  to  a 
minority  or  disadvantaged  business— 
as  defined  by  the  SBA— the  lender 
would  qualify  for  an  ITC  of  30  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  or  $30,000. 
whichever  is  less.  In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return,  the  limit  would  be  $60,000. 

There  are  clear  advantages  to  the 
small  business  borrower  as  well:  (1 )  In- 
terest payments  would  be  a  deductible 
expense;  (2)  obtaining  growth  capital 
through  the  SBPL  would  not  require 
giving  up  a  share  of  the  business" 
equity  to  an  outsider— something 
small  businessmen  and  women  are  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  do;  (3)  the  SBPL 
is  self-administering— no  additional 
Government  redtape  would  be  re- 
quired; and  (4)  since  return  on  invest- 
ment depends  on  the  small  firms  prof- 
itability, the  business  would  have  a 
lender  with  a  vested  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. 

I  submit  that  this  approach  is  far  su- 
perior to  any  direct  grant  or  loan  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  relies  on  the 
private  sector  almost  entirely.  More- 
over, it  should  redirect  investment 
capital  from  dead  end  investments,  tax 
shelters  that  cause  a  'revenue  loss"  to 
the  Treasury  without  any  recapture  of 
new  tax  revenues,  to  areas  that  will 
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spur  job  creation,  innovation,  and  pro- 
ductivity. Finally,  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that,  for  the  past  decade,  well 
over  95  percent  of  the  capital  obtained 
by  small  businesses  has  come  in  the 
form  of  loans,  since  most  small  compa- 
nies are  not  incorporated  and  so  do 
not  issue  stock. 

The  record  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  kind  of  creative  ap- 
proach is  overdue.  A  lot  of  people  have 
recently  taken  to  quoting  John  F. 
Kennedy's  observation  that  "A  rising 
tide  lifts  all  the  boats."  That's  no  con- 
solation to  a  boat  already  driven  onto 
the  rocks  or  in  dry  dock  for  repairs. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  the  state  of 
many  of  America's  battered  and  bank- 
rupt small  businesses.  This  proposal  is 
one  step  we  can  take  to  prevent  even 
more  small  firms  from  joining  their 
ranks. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
the  rest  of  us,  who  represent  both  par- 
ties and  a  broad  spectrum  of  political 
philosophies,  in  this  effort  to  avoid 
tinkering  with  monetary  policy  while 
we  seriously  attack  the  problem  of 
high  interest  rates  as  they  affect  our 
small  business  community.  The  histo- 
ry of  this  Nation— economically,  social- 
ly, and  politically— demonstrates  thai 
it  is  a  worthy  cause  indeed.* 


HOUSTON  ELECTS  FIRST 
WOMAN  MAYOR 

HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  Houstonian.  I  am 
proud  that  my  city  has  elected  Kathy 
Whitmire.  the  first  woman  mayor  of 
Houston.  Kathy  received  62  percent  of 
the  runoff  vote  and  won  in  virtually 
every  election  precinct.  The  fact  that 
every  important  ethnic  and  socioeco- 
nomic group  gave  her  strong  support 
is  very  significant.  She  appealed  to  the 
wide  diversity  of  Houston  voters  be- 
cause of  her  mixture  of  fiscal  conserv- 
atism and  social  progressivism.  While 
she  stressed  both  her  ability  as  the 
former  city  controller  to  save  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars,  and  her 
ability  as  a  certified  public  accountant 
to  manage  the  city,  she  certainly  did 
not  win  the  election  because  of  money. 
Her  opponent.  Jack  Heard,  spent  more 
than  three  times  as  much  money  as 
she  did.  Heard  spent  $1.5  million  while 
Kathy  spent  only  $650,000.  To  coun- 
terbalance her  lack  of  funds,  Kathy 
used  the  volunteer  support  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
throughout  the  city. 

Kathy  Whitmire's  victory  is  a  ster- 
ling example  of  the  power  of  the 
people.  She  ran  her  campaign  with 
great  integrity  and  I  am  certain  she 
will  bring  the  same  degree  of  integrity 
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to  her  new  job  as  mayor  of  Houston. 
Kathy's    style    of    management    will 
bring     together     the     many     diverse 
groups  that  live  in  Houston.  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  the  following  two  in- 
spiring articles: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  19,  1981] 
Feminist  Mayor  for  Houston 
(By  William  K.  Stevens) 

Houston.— She  beat  them  all:  the  Mayor, 
who  in  the  voters'  minds  had  apparently  al- 
lowed the  quality  of  public  services  in  explo- 
sively growing  Houston  to  slip  badly:  the 
sheriff,  who  called  his  5-foot  opponent 
•that  little  lady."  and  the  bankers  and  law- 
yers and  developers  and  big-money  people 
who  once  largely  decided  who  was  elected  to 
public  office  in  Houston. 

Kathy  Whitmire.  who  was  married  at  the 
age  of  20,  widowed  at  30  and  a  seasoned  pol- 
itician and  dedicated  feminist  at  35.  won  a 
stunning  victory  Tuesday  to  become  the 
first  woman  to  be  elected  Mayor  of  this 
boisterous,  muscular  city,  a  city  long  seen 
from  afar  as  a  masculine  preserve  of  Big  Oil. 
country-Western  music  and  good-ol'-boy 
ways  of  looking  at  the  world. 

Mrs.  Whitmire,  after  four  years  as  City 
Controller,  defeated  Sheriff  Jack  Heard  in  a 
runoff-election  landslide,  just  as  together 
they  had  resoundingly  sent  Mayor  Jim 
McConn  toward  unwilling  retirement  two 
weeks  before.  Final  unofficial  returns  gave 
Mrs.  Whitmire  62.5  percent  of  the  runoff 
vote.  She  won  in  virtually  every  election  dis- 
trict and  ran  strongly  among  every  impor- 
tant ethnic  and  socioeconomic  group  in  this 
increasingly  polyglot  city. 

In  January.  Houston  will  join  the  compa- 
ny of  three  other  big  cities  with  mayors  who 
are  women:  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
Phoenix.  I'm  proud  of  that. "  Mrs.  Whit- 
mire says.  But  in  terms  of  Houston  itself, 
the  nation's  fifth  largest  city,  both  she  and 
others  see  a  greater  significance. 

there's  room  for  diversity 

What  it  means,  the  Mayor-elect  said,  is 
that  Houston  is  growing  up.  "there's  room 
for  diversity  in  this  city,  and  I  think  that's 
good,"  she  said  in  a  relaxed  conversation  a 
few  days  ago.  "Nobody  has  control.  I  think 
what  my  administration  will  represent  is 
the  idea  that  Houston  can  be  managed  like 
a  business  and  that  it  doesn't  have  to  be  the 
captive  of  a  few  power  brokers." 

Mrs.  Whitmire  won  the  mayoral  race  with 
almost  no  support  when  it  counted  from  the 
moneyed  power  brokers.  But,  even  after  her 
impressive  victory,  political  analysts  were  al- 
ready saying  that  to  avoid  a  strong  chal- 
lenge in  1983  she  would  have  to  convince 
those  same  interests  that  she  could  deliver 
on  her  overriding  election  promise:  to  apply 
the  principles  of  sound  business  manage- 
ment so  as  to  improve  basic  city  services. 

It  is  hardly  a  revolutionary  manifesto,  and 
Kathryn  Jean  Whitmire  is  no  revolutionary. 
But  she  is  a  deeply  committed  feminist.  She 
learned  to  speak  in  public  by  stumping 
against  repeal  of  Texas'  ratification  of  the 
proposed  equal  rights  amendment.  As  early 
as  1973.  she  was  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

She  has  taken  strong  stands  in  favor  of 
nondiscriminatory  hiring  policies  in  city 
agencies,  including  the  hiring  of  homosex- 
uals as  police  officers  if  they  apply  and  are 
qualified.  In  matters  of  human  rights  and 
equal  opportunity,  she  would  be  called  a  lib- 
eral elsewhere.  She  shies  away  from  the 
term,  however,  because  it  is  anathema  in 
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Texas  politics:  she  prefers  to  call  herself  a 
"progressive." 

SUBDUED  CAMPAIGN  ST'Yl.E 

But  in  money  matters  Mrs.  Whitmire  is  an 
out-and-out  conservative,  and  in  this  fusion 
of  fiscal  conservatism  with  an  otherwise 
generally  liberal  outlook  she  may  be  repre- 
sentative of  many  rising  politicians  of  her 
generation.  She  is  a  Democrat,  although  the 
mayoral  election  is  nonpartisan. 

Her  Texas-accented  campaign  style  is  sub- 
dued, even  bland,  but  she  is  somewhat  more 
animated  in  private.  Until  recently  she  wore 
her  hair  in  a  platinum,  shoulder-length 
pageboy.  She  has  changed  it  now  to  a  cur- 
lier, shorter  style  in  its  natural  honey  color. 
It  is  less  flamboyant,  more  in  keeping  with 
the  tailored  suits  she  wears  and  the  moder- 
ate, sensible  image  she  tries  to  project. 

She  was  born  Kathryn  Niederhofer  in 
Houston  on  Aug.  15.  1946,  the  daughter  of 
Karl  and  Ida  Niederhofer.  Her  father,  a  re- 
tired electrical  contractor,  and  mother  are 
now  divorced. 

The  Mayor-elect  has  been  interested  in 
politics  'as  far  back  as  1  can  remember,"  she 
said.  She  "always  figured  I  would  marry 
somebody  in  politics,"  and  did.  She  met  Jim 
Whitmire  when  they  were  both  students  at 
the  University  of  Houston,  from  which  she 
holds  an  accounting  degree,  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  By  all  accounts  the  relationship  was 
very  close,  almost  to  the  point  where  the 
two  were  alter  egos.  She  became  a  certified 
public  accountant,  rising  to  audit  manager 
for  the  firm  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand, 

PREOCCUPATION  WITH  POLITICS 

But  politics  was  the  Whitmires'  preoccu- 
pation and  hobby.  He  ran  twice  for  the  City 
Council  and  lost.  Her  own  ambition  was 
growing  in  those  years.  And  when  her  hus- 
band died  of  complications  of  juvenile  dia- 
betes in  1976,  she  took  up  the  mantle  the 
next  year  and  ran  successfully  for  Control- 
ler. In  that  post  she  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  aggressive  guardian  of  the  city's 
financial  health  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
cross  swords  with  Mayor  McConn  or  anyone 
else. 

The  Whitmires  had  no  children,  and  Mrs. 
Whitmire  has  been  devoting  her  full  ener- 
gies to  politics  and  government.  Her  reputa- 
tion is  that  of  a  tough  administrator  who 
will  brook  no  frustration  or  tolerate  ineffec- 
tive performance  by  a  subordinate,  an 
adroit  infighter  whose  every  important 
move  is  made  with  one  eye  on  politics. 

Mrs.  Whitmire  lives  in  half  of  a  duplex  in 
Southwest  Houston  that  she  co-owns  with 
her  brother.  Tom,  and  sister-in-law.  They 
have  installed  a  swimming  pool,  and  Mrs. 
Whitmire  likes  to  go  to  the  beach,  but,  as 
for  hobbies,  the  Mayor-elect  asks  with  a 
laugh,  "What  are  those?" 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  20,  1981] 
Mayor-Manager— Houston's     New     Chief 

Executive  Wants  To  Make  Fifth  Biggest 

City  Run  Better 

(By  Dan  Balz) 

Houston— She  is  barely  5  feet  tall  in  a 
city  of  soaring  expectations,  a  35-year-old 
accountant  in  a  den  of  dealmakers.  and  the 
first  woman  elected  mayor  in  the  history  of 
brawling  Houston.  But  if  any  of  that  over- 
whelms Kathy  Whitmire,  she  isn't  letting 
on. 

She  won  a  landslide  victory  Tuesday, 
swamping  her  opponent  with  62  percent  of 
the  vote,  and  as  a  horde  of  reporters 
camped  outside  her  city  hall  office  awaiting 
her  first  official  press  conference  as  mayor- 
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elect,  Whitmire  stared  straight  at  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  her. 

"I'm  not  a  no-growth  candidate  and  I 
didn't  think  my  opponent  was  a  no-growth 
candidate, "  she  said,  "so  it  wasn't  a  referen- 
dum on  growth.  People  in  Houston  have 
had  a  lot  of  opportunities  that  have  been 
brought  on  by  the  economic  boom,  and  I 
don't  think  there  are  very  many  people  who 
want  to  do  away  with  that  kind  of  opportu- 
nity, 

"But  I  think  the  growth  would  stifle  itself 
if  the  city  government  is  not  about  to  do 
something  about  the  traffic  and  the  flood- 
ing and  the  crime." 

She  has  none  of  the  flippant  feistiness 
that  marks  her  mayoral  sister  to  the  north, 
Jane  Byrne  of  Chicago,  but  there's  a  steeli- 
ness  about  Whitmires  conviction  that  what 
this  fast-growing  city  needs  more  than  any- 
thing now  is  good  management  in  city  hall, 
"That's  what  I  ran  on, "  she  interjected 
when  asked  whether  management  reforms 
alone  were  enough  to  overcome  the  monu- 
mental traffic  jams,  inadequate  public 
transportation,  rising  crime  and  deteriora- 
tion of  city  services  that  mark  daily  life  in 
Houston,  "In  Kathy  Whitmires  opinion, 
that  is  what's  needed.  Absolutely. " 

She  is  trying  to  devise  a  tricky  formula  to 
guide  the  city  in  the  next  two  years— an 
attack  on  the  effects  of  growth  without 
wrecking  the  growth  climate  that  has  made 
Houston  the  nation's  fifth-largest  city.  But 
Whitmire  sees  the  formula  from  the  other 
side.  Solving  the  problems  of  growth,  she 
says,  is  what  it  takes  to  avoid  inhibiting 
growth, 

Whitmire  has  yet  to  persuade  skeptics 
that  reforming  the  local  bureaucracy  is  the 
kind  of  leadership  that  Houston  wants  or 
needs.  "Many  of  the  traditional  power- 
brokers  in  the  city  that  did  not  support 
Whitmire  will  have  to  be  convinced  that  she 
can  do  a  competent  job  as  mayor  or  they're 
going  to  start  looking  for  an  attractive  can- 
didate to  run  against  her  in  1983. "  said 
Richard  Murray,  a  political  scientist  at  the 
University  of  Houston. 

"I  think  Dick's  just  wrong,"  Whitmire 
said,  characterizing  her  election  as  repre- 
senting "a  new  direction  at  city  hall. " 

Whitmire  was  bom  and  raised  in  Houston, 
the  daughter  of  working-class  parents.  She 
remembers  when  the  first  freeways  were 
built,  how  she  used  to  get  around  on  the  bus 
and  that  she  never  worried  about  locking 
her  doors  at  home,  but  she  shares  the  view 
of  many  local  residents  that  Houston  today 
is  a  better  city  than  when  she  was  young. 

Married  at  age  20,  she  got  involved  in 
local  politics  through  her  husband.  Tve 
always  been  interested  in  politics, "  she  said, 
"and  I  always  expected  to  be  involved  in 
politics,  except  that  I  expected  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  politician  or  a  candidate  rather 
than  to  be  one  myself." 

But  in  1976.~her  husband  died,  and  shortly 
after  that  the  office  of  city  controller  was 
vacated.  Whitmire.  a  certifed  public  ac- 
countant, jumped  into  the  race,  and  because 
Houston  had  never  elected  a  woman  to  any 
elective  office,  her  campaign  becajne  a  cru- 
sade that  attracted  thousands  of  volunteers. 
As  controller  she  became  a  visible  critic  of 
incumbent  Mayor  Jim  McConn,  opposing 
pay  raises  for  city  employees,  and  denounc- 
ing a  $1,35  million  street  inventory  as  a 
"pothole  study."  She  also  reformed  the  pen- 
sion program  in  the  city  and  reworked  the 
financing  of  the  city  water  system  to  head 
off  tax  increases. 

Whitmire  is  a  Democrat,  but  she  seeks  to 
avoid  political  labels,  "I  think  that  every- 
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body  recognizes  that  on  financial  matters  I 
am  very  conservative,"  she  said.  "But  when 
you  say  conservative  .  .  .  people  extend 
that  into  a  lot  of  other  things  like  being 
against  women's  rights  and  against  individ- 
ual liberties. 

"I  don't  subscribe  to  any  of  those  philoso- 
phies."  said  the  woman  who  won  the  active 
support  of  the  city's  gay  community.  "I'm 
not  in  favor  of  the  government  trying  to 
control  anyone's  life.  I'm  really  even  a 
strong  defender  of  property  rights  in  that  I 
don't  favor  zoning.  So  how  you  classify  that 
in  terms  of  liberal  and  conservative,  I  don't 
know."* 


WORKING  AMERICANS:  THEIR 
NEEDS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  November  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  held  hearings  this  week  on  eco- 
nomic development  policy.  We  will 
draw  heavily  on  the  wealth  of  factual 
information  developed  at  these  hear- 
ings when  we  write  our  legislation 
next  year. 

One  of  our  most  informative  wit- 
nesses was  Dr.  Janet  L.  Norwood, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
She  gave  us  a  truly  eye  opening  and 
enlightening  picture  of  today's  diverse 
labor  force,  one  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Janet  L.  Norwood, 
Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  review  with  you  some  labor 
force  issues  involved  in  economic  develop- 
ment. Before  we  look  at  developments  for 
the  future,  however,  we  must  be  sure  to  un- 
derstand where  we  are  today.  A  number  of 
developments  have  occurred  over  the  last 
few  decades  which  must  be  considered  in 
labor  market  planning  for  the  future. 
unemployment 

Unemployment  has  been  considerably 
higher  in  recent  years  than  it  was  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  The  overall  jobless  rate 
averaged  6.2  percent  during  the  1970's.  com- 
pared with  less  than  5  percent  in  each  of 
the  previous  2  decades.  Changes  in  the  age 
composition  of  the  labor  force  as  well  as 
social  and  legislative  changes  that  affect  the 
supply  and  demand  for  labor  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  pattern.  While  the  exact  causes 
of  the  rise  in  unemployment  are  complex 
and  discussion  of  them  tends  to  arouse  con- 
siderable controversy,  the  one  unquestioned 
fact  is  that  there  are  now  many  more  young 
workers  than  there  were  previously.  Mil- 
lions of  children  bom  during  the  post-war 
baby  boom  have  grown  up  and  entered  the 
labor  force.  As  a  result,  the  labor  force  now 
contains  a  higher  proportion  of  young 
people  than  it  used  to,  and  teenagers  always 
have  higher  than  average  jobless  rates. 

But  we  know  that  the  impact  of  unem- 
ployment has  never  been  evenly  distributed 
across    demographic    groups.    Blacks    and 
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other  minorities  have  always  been  worse  off 
than  whites,  women  have  typically  had 
higher  jobless  rates  than  men.  and  youth 
unemployment  exceeds  that  for  more 
mature  workers. 

In  general,  unemployment  rates  for  black 
Americans  typically  are  at  least  twice  the 
rates  for  whites,  and  jobless  rates  for  the 
Hispanic  population  fall  between  those  of 
whites  and  blacks.  But  black  teenagers  fare 
the  worst  of  all  worker  groups.  In  October, 
the  jobless  rate  for  black  and  other  minori- 
ty workers  was  15.5  percent,  the  highest  on 
record.  The  rate  for  teenagers  in  this  group 
was  43  percent. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  young  people 
have  higher  unemployment  rates,  "young- 
sters need  time  to  explore  the  job  market 
and  to  gain  the  experience  and  training  that 
will  lead  to  future  success.  Furthermore, 
many  young  people  combine  school  and 
work.  They  often  experience  a  period  of  job- 
lessness as  they  move  in  and  out  of  the 
labor  force.  It  is  true  that  young  people 
have  the  highest  incidence  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  they  also  experience  the  shortest 
periods  of  joblessness. 

Moreover,  the  policy  implications  are 
quite  different  when  the  unemployed  are 
students— who  often  seek  part-time  work- 
er when  they  are  young  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  without  completing 
their  education  credentials.  Among  persons 
16  to  24  years  of  age,  the  jobless  rate  for 
drop-outs  runs  roughly  twice  the  rate  for 
those  who  completed  high  school. 

Cyclical  movements  in  the  economy  tend 
to  affect  certain  labor  force  groups  and  geo- 
graphic areas  more  than  others.  Since  eco- 
nomic recessions  tend  to  affect  employment 
in  manufacturing  and  construction  most  se- 
verely, men  generally  are  harder  hit  than 
women,  because  most  factory  and  construc- 
tion workers  are  male.  In  addition,  those  ge- 
ographic areas  that  are  heavily  dependent 
on  durable  goods  manufacturing  are  affect- 
ed more  sharply  than  other  areas.  In  recent 
years,  the  old  industrial  areas  of  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast  have  suffered  as  people 
have  moved  to  new  jobs  in  the  South  and 
West  and  as  cyclical  reductions  have  oc- 
curred in  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Michigan's  unemployment  rate  is  now  the 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  these  recent  economic  de- 
velopments, the  composition  of  unemploy- 
ment reflects  long-term  labor  force  trends. 
In  October,  44  percent  of  the  unemployed 
were  adult  men.  35  percent  were  adult 
women,  and  the  remaining  21  percent  were 
teenagers.  While  the  female  share  of  unem- 
ployment has  been  generally  rising  over 
time  as  women's  labor  force  participation 
has  increased,  the  cutbacks  in  the  goods- 
producing  sector  have  caused  a  relatively 
greater  increase  in  joblessness  among  men. 
Among  all  demographic  groups  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  unemployed  are  seeking  full- 
time  jobs:  four-fifths  of  the  adult  women, 
three-fifths  of  the  teenagers,  and  95  percent 
of  the  adult  men  want  full-time  work. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  considerable 
turnover  occurs  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed from  month  to  month.  Typically, 
even  in  a  month  when  the  unemployment 
level  is  unchanged,  about  half  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  not  unemployed  in  the  previous 
month.  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  those 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  previous 
month  will  have  found  employment,  and  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  will  have  left  the 
labor  force,  perhaps  to  attend  school,  devote 
full  time  to  other  activities,  or  go  into  re- 
tirement. 
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underemployment 


Underemployment  is  also  a  worrisome 
problem,  although  it  is  not  easily  defined. 
""Visible  underemployment"  as  defined  by 
the  International  Labour  Office  refers  to 
people  who  do  not  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work.  In  the  United  States,  we  regularly 
measure  and  publish  statistics  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  working  part 
time  but  who  want  to  work  full  time.  This 
statistic  has  been  rising  recently  as  the 
lat>or  market  situation  has  deteriorated.  In 
October,  a  record  5  million  persons  were 
working  part-time  because  their  hours  were 
cut  back  or  because  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  full-time  work. 

The  more  classic  concept  of  underemploy- 
ment was  that  used  by  the  Gordon  Commit- 
tee in  1962.  The  Committee  referred  to  the 
"employment  of  persons  at  jobs  that  call  for 
less  than  their  highest  level  of  skill  (and  at 
wages  less  than  those  to  which  their  skills  if 
fully  utilized,  would  normally  entitle 
them)."  In  this  sense,  underemployment  is 
the  relationship  between  the  quality  of  the 
job  and  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  incum- 
bent. The  trouble  is  that  scaling  these  abili- 
ties and  skills  is  very  difficult. 

Education  is,  of  course,  desirable  in  and  of 
itself.  But  education  also  brings  with  it  an 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  particular  type  of 
job.  The  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  projects  that  in  each  year  of  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  about  I.l  million  people 
will  graduate  from  college.  But  we  in  BUS 
project  that  only  about  850.000  openings 
will  occur  each  year  in  jobs  which  tradition- 
ally have  been  held  by  college  graduates— 
that  is.  professional,  technical,  managerial, 
and  administrative  jobs.  This  imbalance 
suggests  that  nearly  I  graduate  in  4  will 
probably  have  to  enter  an  occupation  not 
previously  requiring  a  college  degree. 
labor  force  composition 
Women.— Let's  tum  now  to  demographic 
changes  in  the  profile  of  the  U.S.  labor 
force.  The  most  striking  change,  of  course, 
has  been  the  increased  participation  of 
women  in  the  labor  force.  Today,  more  than 
half  of  all  women  are  in  the  labor  force. 
This  compares  to  one-third  in  1950.  While 
women  over  age  35  made  the  greatest 
strides  in  the  1950's  and  60's.  the  last  10 
years  have  been  characterized  by  phenome- 
nal advances  in  labor  force  participation 
among  younger  women.  The  participation 
rate  of  women  in  the  25-  to  34-year  age 
group  was  34  percent  in  1950.  rose  to  45  per- 
cent by  1970,  and  reached  66  percent  in 
1980. 

As  more  and  more  women  enter  the  labor 
force,  the  proportion  of  multi-eamer  fami- 
lies increases.  Looking  at  data  just  for  wives, 
we  find  that  fewer  than  1  of  every  4  was  in 
the  labor  force  in  1950,  compared  with  1  of 
every  2  wives  today.  What  this  means  is 
that  the  "traditional"  family,  in  which  a 
working  husband  supports  his  homemaker 
wife  and  two  children,  is  no  longer  typical. 
In  1980.  this  type  of  4-person  family  repre- 
sented only  6  percent  of  all  American  fami- 
lies. The  increase  In  labor  force  activity  has 
been  particularly  strong  among  wives  with 
children.  In  1980.  4  out  of  every  10  pre- 
schoolers had  a  mother  who  worked  outside 
the  home.  The  proportion  is  even  higher 
among  school-age  children— 6  out  of  10  of 
them  had  a  working  mother  in  1980. 

Another  demographic  change  with  impor- 
tant social  implications  is  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  numt)er  of  families  maintained 
entirely  by  women.  Currently,  there  are 
about  9  million  such  families,  one  out  of 
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every  six  families  in  the  Nation.  Women 
who  maintain  families  tend  to  face  severe 
problems  in  the  labor  market— their  unem- 
ployment rate  in  recent  months  has  exceed- 
ed 10  percent.  Moreover,  these  women  are 
much  more  likely  than  other  workers  to  be 
the  sole  family  earner.  When  unemploy- 
ment strikes,  the  family  has  fewer  options 
and  tends  to  be  very  hard  hit. 

Minorities.— During  the  1970s,  the  share 
of  black  and  other  minority  races  in  the 
labor  force  rose  to  12  percent.  This  increase 
resulted  entirely  from  population  growth: 
the  participation  rate  for  black  men  de- 
clined even  more  than  that  for  their  white 
counterparts,  while  the  participation  of 
black  women  rose  less  than  that  for  white 
women. 

Blacks  are  expected  to  continue  to  in- 
crease their  share  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
1980's.  These  gains  will  occur  both  because 
of  population  growth  and  because  of  rising 
labor  force  participation  rates  for  minority 
women.  Because  the  birth  rates  among 
black  and  other  races  did  not  decline  as 
soon  nor  drop  as  much  as  among  whites- 
blacks  are  expected  to  account  for  1  of  every 
5  additions  to  the  labor  force  during  the 
1980's.  This  compares  to  1  in  10  additions  in 
the  1960s  and  1  in  7  in  the  i970's.  We  all 
know  that  blacks  have  not  fared  as  well  as 
whites  in  the  labor  market;  their  jobless 
rates  are  very  high.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in 
narrowing  the  large  differential  in  black 
and  white  unemployment  rates,  these  pro- 
jections imply  that  blacks  must  obtain  more 
than  1  of  every  5  additional  jobs  generated 
during  the  1980s. 

Youth.— We  expect  the  rate  of  labor  force 
growth  to  slow  during  the  1980's  because  of 
the  reduced  birth  rates  during  the  1960's 
and  early  1970s.  The  youth  labor  force  ( 16- 
24  years  of  age)  will  actually  decline  during 
the  next  decade.  This  will  reduce  the 
number  of  young  people  available  to  join 
the  Armed  Forces  or  accept  employment  in 
those  industries  that  draw  their  workforce 
primarily  from  this  age  group.  It  will  also 
reduce  the  market  for  educational  institu- 
tions and  those  industries  that  produce 
goods  and  services  for  youth.  -As  the  youth 
share  of  the  labor  force  declines,  of  course, 
the  adult  share  will  increase.  This  means 
that  we  can  expect  a  future  work  force  that 
is.  on  average,  more  skilled,  more  experi- 
enced, and  potentially  more  productive  than 
we  have  had  in  the  recent  past.  This  devel- 
opment can  be  expected  in  spite  of  the  long- 
term  secular  decline  in  the  labor  force  activ- 
ity of  adult  men.  As  early  retirement  has 
become  more  prevalent,  the  decline  in  labor 
force  participation  rates  has  been  especially 
large  among  men  over  55  years  of  age. 

INDUSTRY  COMPOSITION 

Workers  of  the  future  will  work  in  differ- 
ent industries  than  workers  of  the  past. 
Thirty  years  ago,  one  in  every  2  workers  was 
employed  in  agriculture,  mining,  construc- 
tion, or  manufacturing;  the  other  worked  in 
the  service  sector— transportation,  public 
utilities,  trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate,  services,  or  government.  In  the  last  3 
decades,  however.  90  percent  of  all  new  jobs 
were  in  the  service-producing  sector.  By 
1980,  only  3  out  of  every  10  jobs  were  in  the 
goods-producing  sector. 

Within  the  service-producing  sector,  busi- 
ness services,  amusement  and  recreation 
services,  legal  services,  social  services,  and, 
especially,  health  services  expanded  their 
work  forces.  The  private  health  industry 
alone  added  more  than  2  million  jobs  during 
the  1970s. 
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Factory  jobs  continued  to  increase,  but 
very  slowly.  And  employment  in  such  im- 
portant industries  as  autos,  steel,  railroads, 
and  textiles  actually  declined.  Nevertheless, 
the  oil  and  gas  extraction  industry  (in 
mining)  and  the  electronic  computer  equip- 
ment industry  just  about  doubled  their  job 
counts. 

The  industrial  composition  of  employ- 
ment differs  from  place  to  place.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  East-Central  regions  of  the 
Nation  have  the  highest  share  of  goods-pro- 
ducing jobs,  while  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  have  the  highest  share  of  service-pro- 
ducing jobs.  All  areas  have,  however,  partici- 
pated in  the  rapid  growth  of  service  jobs. 

The  States  with  the  most  rapid  employ- 
ment growth  between  1950  and  1980  were 
generally  in  the  South  and  West.  Nevada, 
Arizona,  and  Florida  were  the  three  States 
with  the  highest  percentage  growth.  Slow- 
growing  States  were  concentrated  in  the 
north-central  and  northwestern  areas  of  the 
country.  West  Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Rhode  Island  registered  the 
smallest  percentage  Increase  in  jobs. 

During  the  next  10  years,  we  expect  con- 
tinued employment  growth  in  the  services 
industry  as  medical,  business,  and  other 
services  generate  many  jobs.  State  and  local 
government's  share  of  total  employment 
will  probably  decline  during  the  1980's. 

Factory  jobs  are  projected  to  hold  their 
own  during  the  next  decade  because  of  an 
.acceleration  of  investment  and  an  increased 
emphasis  on  defense  expenditures. 

Since  I  have  covered  a  great  deal  of  mate- 
rial, let  me  conclude  by  summarizing  some 
major  points: 

The  burden  of  unemployment  is  not 
shared  equally  among  all  groups  of  our  soci- 
ety. If  the  historically-wide  dispersion  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  is  to  be  reduced,  it 
is  estimated  that  more  than  one  in  five  of 
the  additional  jobs  generated  between  1980 
and  1990  will  have  to  go  to  black  workers. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  labor  force 
participation  of  women,  the  multi-worker 
family  has  become  the  norm— at  least 
among  married  couple  families.  Families 
maintained  by  women,  however,  face  serious 
problems  in  the  marketplace. 

Seven  out  of  ten  jobs  are  now  in  the  serv- 
ice-producing sector  and  job  growth  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  be  stronger  in  this 
component  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  testify  today  and  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  or  the 
Committee  members  might  have. 

appendix;  sources  of  data 

The  labor  force  data  come  from  the  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey  (CPS),  a  monthly 
sample  survey  of  about  60,000  households, 
representative  of  the  civilian  noninstitu- 
tional  population  of  the  Nation.  The  CPS 
provides  a  large  amount  of  detail  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  characteristics  of  the  pop- 
ulation. It  is  the  .source  of  monthly  esti- 
mates of  total  employment,  both  farm  and 
nonfarm,  and  total  unemployment,  whether 
or  not  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  source  of  information 
on  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation, such  as  age,  sex,  race,  educational  at- 
tainment, and  marital  and  family  status. 

Counts  of  nonfarm  payroll  jobs,  hours, 
and  earnings,  come  from  the  Current  Em- 
ployment Statistics  program,  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  venture  which  collects  data 
from  a  sample  of  establishments  employing 
over  30  million  wage  and  salary  workers. 
The  data  relate  to  all  workers,  full-  or  part- 
time,   who  received   pay   during  a  specific 
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payroll  period,  and  are  available  by  consid- 
erable industrial  detail  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  by  State  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Employment  and  wage  data  for  workers 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  laws 
are  compiled  from  quarterly  tax  reports 
submitted  to  State  employment  security 
agencies.  These  reports  provide  a  virtual 
census  of  workers  (and  their  wages)  of  pri- 
vate nonagricultural  employers  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  majority  of  State 
government  employees  are  also  included. 

Local  area  labor  force  and  unemployment 
estimates  are  a  product  of  a  Federal-State 
cooperative  program  in  which  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies  prepare  estimates 
under  concepts,  definitions,  and  technical 
procedures  established  by  BLS.  The  month- 
ly estimates  for  10  large  States  are  obtained 
directly  from  the  Current  Population 
Survey.  Estimates  for  smaller  areas  are 
based  on  administrative  statistics  from 
State  unemployment  insurance  operations 
and  other  sources.* 


FUTURE  OF  THE  SECURITY  OF 
THE  WORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr,  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
two  very  important  events  took  place 
which  will  bear  directly  on  the  future 
of  the  security  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  world. 

The  first  was  the  speech  by  the 
President  proposing  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic and  theater  nuclear  weapons, 
conventional  forces  and  also  increased 
discussion  of  ways  to  prevent  war.  The 
second  was  the  passage  by  this  body  of 
the  fiscal  1982  defense  appropriations 
bill  containing  funds  for  the  B-1 
bomber  and  MX  missile.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  both 
of  these  actions  and  explain  why  I  be- 
lieve the  two  are  not  inconsistent. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone 
among  us  that  could  not  feel  a  sense 
of  hope  being  stirred  by  this  major 
foreign  policy  initiative.  It  was  truly  a 
historic  occasion  and  may  one  day  be 
marked  as  one  of  the  significant  turn- 
ing points  in  our  quest  of  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

On  the  same  day,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives turned  back  by  wide  mar- 
gins attempts  to  delete  funds  from  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  for  two 
major  strategic  nuclear  programs, 
namely  the  MX  and  B-IB.  I  am  sure 
that  opponents  and  cynical  observers 
would  attribute  this  to  "business-as- 
usual"  or  political  considerations  by 
the  Congress  on  a  day  which  also 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  major 
peace  effort  aimed  at  reducing  the 
chance  that  such  weapons  ever  are 
used.  If  Congress  had  really  wished  to 
make  a  sincere  statement  of  support 
for  the  President's  speech,  the  oppo- 
nent would  say,  funds  for  these  new. 
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costly,  destructive  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  been  cut. 

Such  a  view  does  not  consider,  how- 
ever, the  factors  which  allowed  the 
President  to  offer  such  a  policy  in  the 
first  place.  As  President  Reagan  point- 
ed out  in  his  speech,  these  issues  must 
be  kept  in  their  proper  perspective  and 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
military  build-up  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  made  tremendous  improve- 
ments in  all  phases  of  their  military 
forces,  nuclear  and  conventional,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  air.  land,  and 
sea-based.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves; 
Soviet  leaders  are  deadly  serious  about 
their  nation's  military  forces.  These 
forces  have  been  increased  and  im- 
proved and  the  potential  threat  which 
they  pose  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  Reagan  administration  took 
office  with  the  intent  of  addressing  a 
number  of  serious  problems  in  our  Na- 
tion's defenses.  I  believe  we  have  made 
progress  in  less  than  a  year  in  some  of 
these  areas  although  much  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  effort  to  rectify  the 
perceived  strategic  imbalance.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  accepted  American  mili- 
tary doctrine  that  military  weakness, 
or  even  perceived  weakness  is  the 
surest  way  to  invite  aggression.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  a  part  of  military 
thought  for  thousands  of  years.  In 
terms  of  20th  century  strategic  nucle- 
ar doctrine,  this  concept  has  evolved 
into  a  policy  insuring  stability:  that 
neither  superpower  shall  ever  be  able 
to  perceive  a  benefit  greater  than  the 
cost  of  initiating  a  nuclear  war.  The 
validity  v.'hich  each  of  us' attaches  to 
this  policy  is  closely  tied  to  the  as- 
sumptions we  make  regarding  the  in- 
tentions of  Soviet  policymakers.  When 
mistaken  assumptions  could  well 
result  in  nuclear  war.  it  seems  wise,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  to  move  very 
carefully.  Allowing  our  strategic  forces 
to  become  ineffective  based  on  hope  is 
not  careful  in  my  view. 

Improvements  in  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  coupled  with  the  growing 
obsolescence  of  American  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  has  created  a  threat  to  the 
strategic  stability  or  balance.  The  B- 
IB  and  the  MX  are  the  results  of  pro- 
grams to  upgrade  our  forces  to  regain 
that  balance.  I  am  aware  of  the  nu- 
merous arguments  that  have  been  pre- 
sented on  both  sides  of  these  issues 
relative  to  the  merits  of  the  programs. 
Personally,  I  am  convinced  by  the  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  programs  and 
this  House  is  on  record  strongly  sup- 
porting both.  The  point  which  I  would 
like  to  stress  in  this  statement  is  that 
goirg  ahead  with  these  programs  is 
nc  incompatible  with  the  goals  out- 
linid  in  the  President's  speech. 

Many  opposed  to  the  MX  and  B-1 
programs  have  focused  on  the  seem- 
ingly never  ending  build-up  of  strate- 
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gic  nuclear  forces  and  asked  how  con- 
tinued spending  on  such  programs  can 
possibly  lead  us  to  a  more  peaceful 
world.  To  respond  to  that.  I  would 
again  paraphrase  the  President  and 
state  that  such  decisions  must  be 
viewed  from  the  proper  perspective; 
the  programs  are  in  response  to  a  per- 
ception of  a  potential  danger,  a  danger 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  There  is  a 
period  approaching  of  instability  in 
the  strategic  balance  which  if  we  do 
nothing  to  avert,  may  result  in  the 
perception,  whether  real  or  imagined 
that  there  is  a  vulnerability.  Our  ef- 
forts to  "close  the  window",  in  terms 
of  these  specific  programs  are  there- 
fore short-term  and  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  regressive  step  to  our  long- 
term  goal  of  negotiating  an  end  to  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 

To  continue  to  pursue  our  long-term 
goal,  we  must  indicate  that  we  sincere- 
ly seek  to  pursue  reductions  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  that  the  door  back  to 
the  negotiating  room  is  always  open. 
This  the  President  has  done  in  the 
most  visible  and  direct  fashion. 

We  cannot,  however,  seek  to  negoti- 
ate from  a  position  of  weakness.  We 
cannot  allow  our  military  forces  to  de- 
teriorate from  insufficient  attention 
and  resources.  We  cannot  use  our 
long-term  goal  as  our  excuse  for  not 
doing  what  must  be  done  in  the  .short 
term  to  keep  ourselves  strong.  We 
cannot  gamble  on  negotiation  because 
in  the  world  of  negotiation,  there  is  no 
guarantee. 

In  a  more  pragmatic  sense,  if  we  do 
not  fulfill  our  short-term  goals,  we  will 
actually  set  back  our  long-term  effort. 
If  both  sides  do  not  similarly  perceive 
the  threat  posed  by  the  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons,  what  incentive  re- 
mains to  proceed  to  the  negotiating 
table? 

These  short-term  goals  must  be  kept 
in  their  proper  perspective,  however. 
Becau.se  our  country  will  continue  to 
rebuild  our  defenses  and  maintain  our 
stength,  it  is  not  a  signal  that  our 
long-term  goals  are  false  or  merely 
rhetorical.  Let  no  one  underestimate 
the  sincerity  of  our  intention  in  .seek- 
ing a  more  peaceful  world.  A  world 
without  war,  as  difficult  as  it  is  to 
imagine  at  times,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motivations  there  is. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  our  long- 
term  goal,  but  we  will  proceed  careful- 
ly. The  stakes  are  too  high  to  follow 
any  other  course  than  this.» 


CHEMICALS  AND  CANCER 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Dr.  Samuel  Epstein  pro- 
vides an  important  perspective  on  two 
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of  the  most  important  health  ques- 
tions of  our  time;  What  causes  cancer 
and  how  can  it  be  prevented?  The  two 
questions  are  related.  They  are  the 
focus  of  a  heated  debate  between 
those  who  stress  the  importance  of  in- 
voluntary exposure  to  environmental 
carcinogens  and  those  who  emphasize 
lifestyle  factors  such  as  smoking  while 
suggesting  that  environmental  causes 
like  carcinogenic  chemicals  in  the 
workplace  are  relatively  unimportant. 
The  argument  revolves  around  the  rel- 
ative importance  that  one  ascribes  to 
either  environmental  carcinogens  or 
lifestyle  factors.  In  the  debate  in  this 
area,  like  many  other  health  areas, 
the  scientific  evidence  is  incomplete 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Epstein  makes  a  useful  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  by  pointing  up 
the  scientific  problems  with  the  data 
used  by  some  lifestyle  proponents.  I 
certainly  don't  believe  that  the  last 
word  is  in,  and  I  personally  don't  even 
agree  with  some  of  Dr.  Epstein's  argu- 
ments on  the  role  of  diet,  but  I  do 
think  that  he  puts  his  finger  squarely 
on  the  way  the  chemical  industry  uses 
the  lifestyle  argument  to  take  the  pub- 
lic's eye  off  their  own  contribution  to 
the  problem  of  cancer  causation. 
Fallacies  of  Lifestyle  Cancer  Theories 
Peto's  article,  purporting  to  be  a  review  of 
the  book  The  Politics  of  Cancer,  is  largely  a 
restatement  of  the  lifestyle  theory  of  cancer 
causation.  This  theory  postulates  that  if 
you  get  cancer  it  is  e.ssentially  your  own 
fault,  and  that  the  causal  role  of  past  inx'ol- 
untary  exposure  to  environmental  and  occu- 
pational carcinogens  is  trivial.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  lifestyle  theory  has  emerged  as 
the  major  profe.ssed  basis  of  the  chemical 
industry's  objections  to  the  regulation  of  its 
carcinogenic  products  and  processes.  As  an 
enthusiastic  proponent  of  this  theory,  Peto 
asserts  that  smoking-derived  and  fat-associ- 
ated cancers  "collectively  account  for  more 
than  half  of  all  cancer  deaths."  As  a  corol- 
lary, of  Peto's  emphasis  on  lifestyle  'actors, 
he  denigrates  the  role  of  occupational  and 
environmentiil  carcinogens  and  the  need  for 
their  effective  regulation,  claiming  that 
there  has  been  no  recerl  increase  in  cancer 
mortality  rates  other  than  that  due  to 
-smoking.  We  shall  demonstrate  that  there  is 
scant  scientific  basis  for  the  lifestyle  theory, 
and  that  it  is  in  fact  contradicted  by  a  sub- 
stantial k>ody  of  published  evidence. 

CANCER  RATE  TRENDS 

Peto  justifies  his  emphasis  on  lifestyle 
factors  by  dismissing  evidence  for  recently 
increasing  cancer  rates,  apart  from  "that 
due  to  the  mas.sive  effects  of  smoking  on 
lung  cancer".  However,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Standardized 
cancer  death  rates,  adjusted  to  the  1940  age 
structure  of  the  total  United  States  popula- 
tion, show  a  progressive  overall  increase  of 
about  7  percent  from  1935  to  1970  (ref.  4) 
despite  marked  reductions  of  stomach 
cancer  rates  for  unexplained  reasons  and  of 
cervix  cancer  rates  for  reasons  including  the 
frequency  of  elective  hysterectomy  for  non- 
malignant  disease  and  the  success  of  screen- 
ing programmes.  These  trends  are  consist- 
ent with  standardized  mortality  data  for  the 
United  States  (Table  1).  where  they  are 
even  more  marked  in  black  males,  and  with 
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crude  mortality  data  for  the  United  King-  TABLE  1 -AGE  ADJUSTED  CANCER  MORTALITY  RATES  PER 

dom  (Table  2).  The  overall  rate  of  increase  lOQ.OOO  U.S.  POPULATION  FOR  SELECTED  SITES  BY  SEX 

in  US  cancer  mortality  in  the  7-year  period  ^jjq  yyy,  1969-76,  AND  AVERAGE  PERCENT  CHANGE  ' 

from  1969  to  1976  (5.5  percent),  adjusted  to 

the  1970  age  structure,  is  substantial  and  modality  rate  pb    Avwap  percent 

comparable  with  that  for  the  preceding  35  ^^^        mm        change  l%9-76 

years.  1935  to  1970  (7  percent).  The  overall  ^^^      ,,,j     ^^    ,;^ 

increase   in   incidence   rates   is   even   more 

marked  than   mortality   rates  in   the  past  i^^^                       m^        ,550     210  2       09       7  8 

decade,  involving  a  wide  range  of  organs  be-  WF         1290     1338       05       3/ 

sides  the  lung  (Table  3).  Moreover,  the  in-     StOTad. w*         lo*       «|     J»    3JJJ 

crease  in  incidence  for  all  sites  is  compara-     (^^^ wM         18  7      207        13      10  7 

ble  with  that  when  lung  cancer  is  excluded  j*'          1"      165       00      ^19 

(Table  4).  Wf       >-  19        32        31       179 

Reliance  on  overall  age-adjusted  incidence     Pancreas J*         U.O      11 0       00       00 

or  mortality  rates  alone  is  simplistic,  as  such     ^^„j     ^^         550      667       2  6      21 3 

rates  can  mask  steep  increases  in  organ-spe-  Wf         10  2      17  8       7  6      745 

cific  cancers  in  high  risk  population  sub-     """"W"' JJJ"  [J       \l       H      jj^ 

groups,  such  as  asbestos  insulation  workers     Bieasi Wf  262      27  2       03       3  8 

or  menopausal  women  treated  with  oestro-     Ce™. jM  js       39     -49    -291 

gen  replacement  therapy.  The  overall  prob-     p,„„rti" "".::::""""'."";:  wx         190      210       12       87 

ability,  at  today's  death  rates,  of  a  person     Biaodet m  71       75       0.6       56 

bom  now  getting  cancer  by  the  age  of  85  is  ^          43       45       06       4  7 

27  percent  for  both  men  and  women;  this  is  wr          20       21       0  7       50 

increased  from  the  19  percent  for  men  and     LeutenM m         94       9.2     -04     -21 

22  percent  of  women  born  in  1950.  FHirther- 

more,  recent  cancer  rate  trends  reflect  expo-  , f„  ,^  adjusiment  tiie  1970  US  population  was  used  as  standard 

sures  and  events  beginning  some  20  or  30  '  WM,  white  male;  WF  wHiie  lemaie 

^^g^i^cVm^al^wTrTaSyfril^al  cr  TABLE  2  -CRUDE  CANCER  "ORTALITV  RATES  PER  100.00 

pared  with  the  present  levels.  The  produc-  POPULATION  FOR  SELECTED  SITES  BY  SEX  AND  YEAR, 

tion  of  synthetic  organic  compounds  in  the  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1971-77,  AND  AVERAGE  PER- 

United  States  in  1935,   1950  and  1975  was  CENT  CHANGE 

about    1.    30   and   300   billion    pounds   per     ^ 

annum,  respectively:  sharp  increases  have  Mortality  rate     Average  pefceni 

also  been  observed  for  a  wide  range  of  de-  ^                  se«       P"  'O""*"'     '^'^  '"'~" 

rived  industrial  products  such  as  chlorinat-  jg„     ,j„    j,,^,    5.^, 

ed  hydrocarbon  solvents,  plastics  and  resin     _ 

materials,    and    of    industrial    carcinogens,     jn  ^^ m        265      283         11       68 

such  as  vinyl  chloride  and  acrylonitrile.  It  is  F          215      m         13       84 

resonable  to  anticipate  that  greater  produc-     5'°™* f  jj       ig       _i7     ,95 

tion  has  been  paralleled  by  increased  expo-     urge  mtestme  and  rectum M  ^^       H         oi       ?9 

sure   of   increasing   numbers   of   both    the  f,         ,^4      J5         ^^       ^^ 

workforce  an  the  general  public,  which  is      ^      f  22       29         53      318 

likely    further    to    accentuate    increasing     Breast f  45       47         07       44 

trends  in  cancer  rates.  It  must  also  be  recog-     ^^^^ J,  ,7       ,9         19      n  8 

nized  that  before  the  1976  Toxic  Substances  Bladder  ZIZZZ"ZZZ  M          12       12         00       00 

Act,  which  the  chemical  Industry  so  effec-  m           70       72       04      ^29 

Uvely  stalled  for  so  long,  there  were  no  re-     '^™      p  55      50       15       91 

quirements    for    testing    chemicals    before 

XuonTsp^ec"  iTu^^r ?e"^^^^^       'fo^  TABLE  S.-AGE-ADJUSTED  CANCER  INCIDENCE  RATES  PER 

drugs,  pesticide.<=  and  food  additives).  Thus.  100,000  U.S.   POPULATION   iWHITES)    FOR  SELECTED 

the    overwhelming    majority    of    industrial  glTES  BY  SEX  AND  YEAR,  1969-76,  AND  AVERAGE 

chemicals  now  in  use  have  never  been  tested  p£RCENT  CHANGE  ' 
for  chronic  toxic  and  carcinogenic  effects, 

let  alone  for  ecological  effects.  iKKlencerate      A^rage  percent 

per  100.000       diange  1969-76 


ROLE  OF  SMOKING 

As  emphasized  in  The  Politics  of  Cancer 
(p.  178).  "Smoking  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant cause  of  lung  cancer,  as  well  as  of 
cancer  at  other  sites,  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema,  and  cardiovascular  diseases". 
Less  well  appreciated  by  lifestyle  advocates 
is  that  overemphasis  on  smoking  is  widely 
used  to  divert  attention  from  occupational 
causes  of  lung  and  other  cancers.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 100.000  annual  lung  cancer 
deaths  in  the  United  States,  at  least  20  per- 
cent occur  in  nonsmokers.  It  is  relevant  that 
lung  cancer  death  rates  in  nonsmokers  ap- 
proximately doubled  from  1958  to  1969,  an 
increase  maintained  since.  Furthermore,  the 
role  of  occupational  exposure  to  carcinogens 
was  not  recognized  in  most  of  the  classic  ep- 
idemiological studies  which  linked  lung 
cancer  with  smoking.  This  led  to  overesti- 
mation  of  the  contribution  of  smoking  com- 
pared with  occupational  risks  or  to  their 
possible  interactions. 
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■  Tlie  1970  population  was  used  as  standard  tot  age-adjustnent. 
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Thus,  "we  are  unable  to  say  how  much  of 
the  risks  attributed  to  cigarettes  is  a  pure' 
cigarette  risk  and  how  much  is  cigarette 
times  another,  possibly  on  the  job  hazard". 
Moreover,  smoking  and  occupation  are  con- 
founded variables,  smoking  among  men 
being  more  prevalent  in  blue-collar'  work- 
ers than  in  professional  and  managerial 
classes.  Occupational  causes  of  lung  cancer, 
include  asbestos,  radon  daughters,  nickel 
ores,  chromium,  arsenic,  beryllium,  mustard 
gas.  vinyl  chloride  and  bischloromethyl 
ether,  apart  from  incompletely  identified 
carcinogens  in  a  wide  range  of  industries 
such  as  rubber  curing,  tanning,  steel  (coke 
ovens),  foundries,  automobile,  and  petro- 
chemicals. Thus,  lung  cancer  rates  in  as- 
besto  insulation  and  topside  coke  oven  work- 
ers are  as  much  as  10  times  greater  than 
general  population  rates. 

Underestimation  of  the  role  of  such  occu- 
pational carcinogens  has  been  assisted  by 
the  fact  that  lung  cancer  mortality  rates, 
based  on  the  International  Classification  of 
Diseases,  fail  to  distinguish  pleural  mesoth- 
eliomas from  lung  cancers:  there  is  evidence 
of  substantial  under-reporting  of  mesotheli- 
moas  (by  about  75%)  in  high  risk  groups, 
and  even  more  so  in  occupations,  such  as 
automobile  mechanics,  where  asbestos  expo- 
sure has  not  been  well  recognized.  There  is 
a  further  lack  of  distinction  between  lung 
cancers  of  different  histological  types,  some 
of  which,  such  as  adenocarcinomas,  are  less 
likely  to  be  due  to  smoking  than  to  occupa- 
tional carcinogens.  In  several  instances 
where  the  risk  of  bronchogenic  carcinoma 
has  been  shown,  to  be  increased  among  oc- 
cupationally  exposed  groups,  there  has  been 
an  accompanying  shift  in  the  distribution  of 
histologic  types  of  tumours  ",  away  from  the 
small-cell  undifferentiated  and  squamous 
cell  carcinoma  of  the  lung,  the  principal 
types  whose  frequency  is  Increased  by  smok- 
ing, in  the  direction  of  other  types,  particu- 
larly adenocarcinoma.  "This  (shift)  has 
been  noted  among  metal  miners,  uranium 
miners,  copper  smelter  workers,  vinyl  chlo- 
ride polymerization  workers,  chloromethyl 
methyl  ether  production  workers,  and  mus- 
tard gas  manufacturers." 

Possible  variations  of  smoking  patterns 
fail  to  account  for  the  marked  excess  in  U.S. 
lung  cancer  rates  identified  in  specific  occu- 
pational exposures,  particularly  among 
ethnic  minorities  and  migrants  from  south- 
em  states.  A  further  challenge  to  the  domi- 
nant role  ascribed  to  smoking  seems  to  be 
provided  by  observations  that  the  risk  of 
lung  cancer  in  certain  occupational  groups, 
such  as  American  Indian  uranium  miners, 
Swedish  zinc-lead  miners,  mustard  gas  work- 
ers, copper  smelters  exposed  to  arsenic,  and 
chloromethyl  methyl  ether  workers,  is 
about  as  high  among  nonsmokers  as  smok- 
ers, although  the  latency  period  is  reduced 
in  smokers,  suggesting  a  possible  promotion- 
al effect  of  smoking.  It  appears  that  the  rel- 
ative risks  of  lung  cancer  for  smokers  as 
against  risks  for  nonsmokers  may  have  been 
overestimated,  particularly  in  less  than  life- 
time studies.  Variations  in  smoking  do  not 
account  for  geographic  excesses  in  lung 
cancer  rates  in  U.S.  males  and  females, 
which  overall  reflect  proximity  of  residence 
to  petrochemical  and  certain  other  indus- 
tries: there  are  also  data  showing  associa- 
tions between  levels  of  atmospheric  carcino- 
gens and  lung  cancer  mortality  rates.  It  may 
be  noted  that  a  report  from  Peto's  own  in- 
stitution demonstrates  that  the  correlation 
coefficient  between  lung  cancer  and  smok- 
ing internationally  explains  only  one-third 
as  much  of  the  variation  as  does  the  correla- 
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tion  between  lung  cancer  and  solid  fuel  con- 
sumption (0.4  versus  0.7;  /*  =  0.16  versus 
0.49). 


TABLE  4  -CHANGES  IN  US  CANCER  INCIDENCE  RATES 
FROM  1970  TO  1975 
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TABLE     5 -INTERNATIONAL     CORRELATIONS     BETWEEN 
BREAST.  COLON,  AND  LIVER  CANCERS  AND  POSSIBLE 
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Overemphasis  on  the  carcinogenic  effects 
of  smoking,  and  ignoring  or  discounting  the 
role  of  occupational  and  other  exposures,  is 
extended  by  Peto  and  others  to  cancers  of 
the  bladder  and  pancreas  which  are  various- 
ly characterized  as  related  to  or  caused  by 
smoking  However,  the  relative  risks  for 
these  cancers  are  several  times  less  in  smok- 
ers compared  with  nonsmokers  than  is  the 
case  for  lung  cancer.  Excess  bladder  cancer 
rates  have  been  identified  in  several  occupa- 
tional categories,  including  rubber,  paint 
manufacturing  and  textile  dyeing  workers, 
and  among  residents  in  highly  industrial- 
ized counties,  particularly  those  with  large 
chemical  industry  complexes.  Excess  pan- 
creatic cancer  rates  have  also  l)een  reported 
in  various  occupations  including  steel  and 
metal  workers  and  organic  chemists. 

Recognition  of  the  important  role  of  occu- 
pational exposures  in  lung  cancers  previous- 
ly ascribed,  exclusively  or  largely,  to  smok- 
ing in  no  way  detracts  from  the  recognition, 
emphasized  in  The  Politics  of  Cancer,  that 
the  impact  of  smoking  constitutes  a  "na- 
tional disaster".  There  is  no  basis  for  re- 
garding the  smoking/lifestyle  and  occupa- 
tional theories  as  mutually  exclusive,  par- 
ticularly as  these  exposures  may  operate  in- 
teractively. Furthermore,  lifestyle  is  a  some- 
what misleading  rubric  for  smoking  as  it  re- 
strictively  implies  voluntary  personal 
choice.  Placing  responsibility  for  personal 
choice  of  an  addictive  lethal  habit  on  young 
teenagers,  the  fastest  growing  group  of  new 
smokers,  seems  inappropriate.  Failure  to 
control  smoking  reflects  a  wide  range  of  po- 
'  -al  and  economic  constraints,  including 
'ssive  press  advertising  by  the  industry 
*liich  omits  the  word  'death'  from  the 
guarded  small  print  warning  of  danger,  mas- 
sive revenues  to  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
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ernment  from  tobacco  taxes,  federal  sulisi- 
dies  to  the  industry  and  unwillingness  of 
governments  to  increase  tobacco  taxation  or 
to  develop  incentives  to  tobacco  farmers  to 
diversify.  It  is  also  important  that  the  in- 
dustry has  moved  to  open  up  massive  new 
markets  with  high-tar  cigarettes  in  less  de- 
veloped countries,  where  the  population  is 
poorly  informed  on  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

ROLE  or  DIET 

Lifestyle  proponents  are  on  less  sure 
ground  when  they  bracket  diet,  excess  fat 
and  ovemutrition  with  smoking  as  the 
casues  of  the  majority  of  cancer  deaths. 
This  claim  is  based  largely  on  international 
correlations  between  consumption  of  total 
fat  and  rates  of  cancer  of  the  breast  and 
colon:  however,  such  correlations  by  them- 
selves are  not  proof  of  causality.  Similar 
correlations  were  found,  in  the  same  study 
from  Peto's  institution,  l)etween  breast  and 
colon  cancers  and  other  variables,  such  as 
Gross  National  Product  and  consumption  of 
animal  protein,  which  also  appear  to  reflect 
industrialization  (Table  5).  Furthermore, 
"epidemiologically,  the  case  against  fat  is 
weak  because  there  are  populations  that 
have  a  high  fat  intake  and  little  bowel 
cancer  .  .  .".  Of  two  case  control  studies  on 
the  association  between  diet  and  breast 
cancer,  one  found  no  effect  and  the  other 
found  trivial  effects  of  fat  and  caloric 
intake,  concluding  that  ".  .  .  recommenda- 
tions of  major  dietary  modification  as  a  pos- 
sible preventive  measure  for  breast  cancer 
are  clearly  premature". 

Equally  unconvincing  are  the  studies, 
cited  by  Peto  as  corroborative  evidence  on 
the  experimental  effects  of  diet,  which  were 
largely  concerned  with  the  influence  of  fat 
on  the  incidence  of  tumours  induced  by 
chemical  carcinogens  and  ionizing  radiation, 
and  the  influence  of  caloric  intake  on  the 
incidence  of  .spontaneous  and  induced  tu- 
mours. Not  only  were  different  variables  de- 
fined in  the  animal  and  human  studies— per- 
cent fat  in  the  diet  and  total  dietary  fat.  re- 
spectively—but increasing  fat  levels  in  the 
animal  experiments  were  associated  with  in- 
creased incidence  of  skin,  liver  and  breast 
cancers,  whereas  the  reported  correlations 
between  fat  consumption  and  liver  cancer 
mortality  are  negative  for  both  men  and 
women  (Table  5).  Moreover,  these  experi- 
ments often  failed  to  differentiate  between 
variations  of  total  dietary  fat  and  caloric 
intake  in  test  animals  and  to  adjust  caloric 
intake  in  controls  to  reflect  dietary  fat  vari- 
ations in  test  animals:  the  magnitude  of  the 
variations  in  fat  and  caloric  intake  required 
substantially  to  influence  the  incidence  of 
induced  and  spontaneous  timiours  in  experi- 
mental animals  is  generally  far  in  excess  of 
the  dietary  differences  observed  among  the 
various  human  populations  studied.  These 
experiments  invariably  failed  to  adjust  the 
intake  in  controls  of  fat  soluble  carcinogens, 
present  in  fat  as  accidental  environmental 
contaminants,  to  reflect  variations  of  fat 
intake  of  test  animals. 

Peto's  claim  for  the  causal  role  of  dietary 
fat  in  human  cancer  overstates  the  conclu- 
sions of  those  cited  as  the  basis  for  his 
claims.  Armstrong  and  Doll,  for  instance, 
merely  suggest  that  dietary  fat  levels  may 
influence  the  incidence  of  colon  and  breast 
cancers,  without  asserting  causality.  Doll 
considers  that  diet  may  act  by  modifying 
the  incidence  of  tumours  induced  by  car- 
cinogens or  by  acting  as  a  vehicle  for  exoge- 
nous carcinogens— a  suggestion  also  made  in 
The  Politics  of  Cancer  which  Peto  dismisses 
as  "implausible".  Carrol  conclucJes  that  "al- 
though caloric  intake  may  be  a  factor  in 
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human  carcinogenesis,  it  does  not  appear  to 
offer  a  practical  approach  to  the  problem". 
As  recognized  by  current  concepts  on  the 
multifactorial  aetiology  of  cancer,  there  is  a 
subtantial  probability  that  a  wide  range  of 
influences,  diet  and  other  lifestyle  factors 
included,  modify  individual  responses  to  car- 
cinogenic agents.  To  ascribe  causality  to  any 
particular  modifying  factor  requires  a 
degree  of  scientific  evidence  that  has  not 
yet  been  pre.sented  for  dietary  fat. 

ROLE  OF  OCCUPATION 

Peto  associates  himself  with  the  insistence 
by  the  chemical  industry  and  other  lifestyle 
proponents  that  occupational  exposures  ac- 
count for  about  5  percent  or  "a  very  small 
proportion"  of  all  cancers.  This  view  is 
based  on  ascribing  given  percentages  to 
known  or  alleged  lifestyle  factors,  including 
smoking,  fatty  diet  and  sunlight,  leaving  a 
small  unaccounted  for  residue  to  which  (x:- 
cupational  fa^tors  are  arbitrarily  assigned 
by  exclusion.  The  authors  of  this  simplistic 
hypothesis  compensate  for  its  tenuous  basis 
by  reliance  on  educated  estimates'  and  by 
making  circular  references  to  each  other, 
often  by  personal  communication',  as  the 
responsible  authority. 

However,  there  are  problems  with  such 
■guesstimates'.  First,  they  fail  to  consider 
the  multifactorial  aetiology  of  cancer  and 
the  role  of  multiple  causal  agents,  such  as 
asbestos  and  smoking:  thus,  the  summation 
of  known  causes  of  cancer  should  properly 
exceed  100  percent.  As  one  of  the  lifestyle 
authors  recently  stressed^',  "there  is  now 
strong  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  risk  of 
cancer  is  commonly  increased  by  interaction 
of  two  or  more  factors".  Second,  current 
cancer  rates  reflect  exposures  20  to  30  years 
ago,  when  production  levels  of  occupational 
carcinogens  were  a  small  fraction  of  the 
present:  such  estimates  should  thus  now  l>e 
adjusted  to  reflect  increasing  numbers  of 
workers  exposed.  Third,  the  authors  of 
these  guesstimates  failed  to  consider  the 
very  limited  nature  of  the  data  base  on  ex- 
posure to  occupational  carcinogens.  Nor 
have  they  at  any  stage  protested  or  even 
commented  on  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
chemical  industry  to  make  such  critical  data 
available.  In  the  absence  of  exposure  data. . 
it  is  even  less  clear  how  the  lifestylers'  con- 
fidently arrive  at  their  estimate  of  less  than 
5  percent. 

Rather  than  addressing  himself  to  such 
problems.  Peto  dismisses  recent  estimates  of 
the  importance  of  occupational  carcinogens 
in  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  exaggerated,  unsound  and  unreason- 
able. This  rejwrt.  prepared  by  nine  named 
and  internationally  recognized  experts  in 
cancer  epidemiology,  statistics  and  carcino- 
genesis from  three  federal  research  agen- 
cies, is  based  on  a  National  Occupational 
Hazard  Survey  which  between  1972  and 
1974  surveyed  nearly  5.000  workplaces 
chosen  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  industry 
in  the  United  States.  The  report  estimated 
the  total  number  of  workers  exposed  to  as- 
bestos, nickel  ores,  chromium,  arsenic,  ben- 
zene and  petroleum  fractions,  including  aro- 
matics.  The  excess  cancers  attributable  to 
each  of  these  carcinogens  were  derived  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  exposed  workers 
by  known  risk  ratios  and  subtracting  the 
"normal  incidence"  of  the  cancer. 

The  report  concluded  that  "as  much  as  20 
percent  or  more"  of  cancers  in  the  near 
term  and  future  may  reflect  past  exposure 
to  the  six  carcinogens  considered.  The  un- 
certainties and  limitations  in  these  conclu- 
sions, including  the  possibility  that  expo- 
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sures  and  risk  ratios  may  have  been  overes- 
timated in  some  instances,  were  clearly 
stated  in  the  report,  as  were  other  consider- 
ations including  the  multifactorial  aetiology 
of  cancer,  and  the  role  of  lifestyle  factors 
and  their  possible  interactions  with  occupa- 
tional exposures. 

The  possibility  that  this  government 
report  underestimates  rather  than  overesti- 
mates the  role  of  occupational  exposures, 
for  several  reasons  some  of  which  are  recog- 
nized in  the  report,  has  not  been  considered 
Dy  its  denigrators.  including  Peto.  First,  the 
calculations  in  the  report  ignore  the  role  of 
radiation  and  of  some  ten  epidemiologically 
recognized  occupational  carcinogens,  other 
than  the  six  considered.  Second,  the  risk 
ratios  considered  may  be  artificially  low  as 
they  were  largely  derived  from  less-than- 
lifetime  epidemiological  studies,  which  may 
thus  underestimate  the  true  risk  in  view  of 
the  long  latencies  commonly  involved. 
Third,  the  report  does  not  consider  the 
many  statistical  and  methodological  con- 
straints common  to  most  occupational  epi- 
demiological studies  such  as  relatively  small 
numbers  of  workers  in  many  locations, 
changes  in  exposure  patterns  over  time  due 
to  employee  turnover,  plant  shutdown,  proc- 
ess and  production  changes  and  changes  in 
management,  all  of  which  lead  to  fragmen- 
tation of  health  and  exposure  records, 
access  to  which  is  often  restricted  by  indus- 
try. Fourth,  the  estimates  fail  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  many  chemicals  recognized  as 
carcinogenic  in  animals  for  which  there  are 
no  exposure  or  epidemiological  data.  Thus, 
of  442  chemicals  and  industrial  processes  re- 
cently evaluated  by  the  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  (lARC).  epi- 
demiological data  are  available  for  only  60 
<14  percent),  although  evidence  of  experi- 
mental carcinogenicity  was  considered  to  be 
sufficient  for  143  (32  percent).  Fifth,  the  es- 
timates exclude  high  risk  occupations  with 
incompletely  defined  carcinogens,  such  as 
the  steel,  rubber  and  tanning  industries. 
Sixth,  the  estimates  do  not  adequately  re- 
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fleet  conditions  in  small  business  where  ex- 
posure levels  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  in 
major  chemical  companies.  Seventh,  the 
report  does  not  reflect  major  increases  in 
the  production  of  the  occupational  carcino- 
gens it  considered  such  as  benzene,  with  the 
likelihood  of  recently  increasing  exposures. 
Eighth,  the  study  examined  only  a  limited 
numberd  of  sites,  excluding  cancers  such  as 
skin  and  bladder  which  are  known  to  be  oc- 
cupationally  related.  Finally,  the  estimates 
neglect  the  possible  role  of  fugitive  point- 
source  emissions  of  industrial  carcinogens  as 
causes  for  the  excess  of  overall  and  organ- 
specific  cancers,  including  lung,  bladder, 
colon,  pancreas  and  breast,  in  residents  of 
certain  highly  industrialized  counties. 

This  government  report  has  received  ex- 
tensive support  from  various  expert  bodies, 
such  as  the  Toxic  Substances  Strategy  Com- 
mittee, whose  position  has  been  endorsed  by 
17  federal  agencies,  and  international 
groups,  such  as  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, and  the  US  and  British  trades 
union.  The  report  has  also  received  addi- 
tional support  in  the  critique  of  two  consult- 
ants to  the  chemical  industry's  American 
Industrial  Health  Council  which  concluded 
that  ".  .  .  the  full  range  (of  total  cancer  at- 
tributable to  occupational  exposure)  using 
multiple  classifications  may  be  from  10  to  33 
percent  or  perhaps  higher  if  we  had  better 
information  on  some  other  potentially  carci- 
nogenic substances  .  .  .  The  annual  number 
of  cancer  deaths  attributable  to  asbestos  is 
in  the  range  from  29,700  to  54,000,  which 
corresponds  to  a  percentage  range  of  the 
total  cancer  of  7  to  14  percent  •  •  •  Any  ar- 
gument over  these  numbers  catuiot  detract 
from  the  fact  that  asbestos  exposure  was,  as 
the  authors  (of  the  Government  report) 
state,  a  major  public  health  disaster  *  *  *  . 
We  also  believe  that  reduction  of  exposure 
to  carcinogens  in  the  course  of  employment 
can  certainly  be  expected  to  affect  major  re- 
ductions in  the  frequencies  of  occurrence  of 
cancer  and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  ap- 
plications   of    preventive    medicine."    The 
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American  Industrial  Health  Council  failed 
to  release  this  critique  until  the  record  of 
the  recent  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  hearings  on  regulation  of  oc- 
cupational carcinogens  closed. 

Finally,  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
recent  unsubstantiated  allegations  by  Peto 
and  others  that  all  or  most  authors  of  the 
government  report  have  disowned  or  reject- 
ed it  or  its  conclusions  (K.  Bridbord,  M. 
Schneiderman  and  A.  Upton,  personal  com- 
munication). It  should  be  further  empha- 
sized that  this  50-page  report  was  prepared 
as  a  government  document  specifically  for 
inclusion  in  public  hearing  records,  and  not 
for  submission  to  a  scientific  journal. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Cancer  is  a  disease  of  multifactorial  aetiol- 
ogy to  which  occupational  exposure  and 
smoking  can  contribute  Importantly,  some- 
times interactively.  There  have  been  sub- 
stantial recent  increases  in  cancer  rates 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  smoking 
alone.  Smoking  is  the  major  lifestyle  factor 
of  importance  in  cancer,  and  evidence  for 
the  causal  role  of  other  lifestyle  factors, 
particularly,  diet,  is  slender.  The  role  of  life- 
style factors  has  been  exaggerated,  by  those 
with  an  economic  or  intellectual  investment 
in  this  theory,  by  largely  excluding  involun- 
tary exposures  to  carcinogens  and  minimiz- 
ing the  role  of  occupational  carcinogens. 
These  considerations  further  illustrate  the 
primary  thesis  of  The  Politics  of  Cancer: 
cancer  is  essentially  a  preventable  disease 
which  requires  intervention  and  regulation 
at  several  levels,  particularly  the  occupa- 
tional and  smoking.  Failure  to  prevent 
cancer  reflects  major  political  and  economic 
constraints  which  have  hitherto  been  large- 
ly unrecognized  or  discounted. 

(Note.— Samuel  S.  Epstein,  professor  of 
occupational  and  environmental  medicine 
and  Joel  B.  Swartz.  assistant  professor  of  oc- 
cupational and  environmental  medicine. 
School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, coauthored  this  article.  )• 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  Father  of  us  all,  we  pray  for 
all  who  suffer  disappointment  because  of 
changed  plans  due  to  this  Saturday  ses- 
sion. We  think  especially  of  families  who 
sometimes  hurt  deeply  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. This  has  been  a  diflScult 
week.  Father,  in  which  everyone  involved 
in  Senate  business  has  put  in  long,  hard 
hours  under  great  pressure.  They  will 
not  have  their  normal  weekend  respite. 
Grant,  dear  Father,  that  whatever  time 
they  have  will  be  free  from  stress. 

We  pray  for  those  family  members 
who  may  find  it  difficult  to  accept  these 
forced  interruptions  in  their  plans  even 
though  they  know  this  weekend  work  is 
necessary  and  important.  Give  to  them 
a  special  measure  of  Thy  grace  and 
tranquillity  which  will  compensate  for 
expectations  frustrated,  plans  set  aside, 
and  perhaps  some  hours  of  loneliness. 

And,  gracious  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
those  who  work  here  extraordinary  bless- 
ing that  will  provide  an  extra  quality  of 
renewal  to  their  shortened  hours  of  rest 
and  relaxation.  Fill  our  hearts  and 
homes  and  offices  with  special  peace  and 
love.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  1  p.m.,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
CONFERENCE  CONTINUES 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  making  appropriations  for 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Govenmient  of  the  United  States  is  not 
going  well.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that,  but 
at  last  inquiry,  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  we  are  likely  to  get  an  early  resolu- 
tion of  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  on  the  conference  report  any  time 
soon.  It  seems  increasingly  likely  that  we 
shall  be  in  much  of  the  day  today,  maybe 
late  today,  and  perhaps  on  tomorrow. 
Once  again,  I  urge  Members  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  Simday  session  and  to 
make  their  plans  accordingly. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  had  to  alter  my 
plans,  as  I  expect  has  every  Senator.  I 
especially  regret  that  because  my  only 
nephew  is  to  be  married  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  t(xlay  and  I  had  very  much  hoped 
to  be  there.  But  I  am  sure  he  will  under- 
stand and  his  new  wife  will  understand, 
as  the  family,  friends,  and  acquaintances 
of  other  Members  will  imderstand  the 
necessity  to  rearrange  the  most  sensitive, 
personal  and  important  engagements  in 
order  to  be  present  in  the  House  and 
Senate  at  this  time.  We  are  trying  des- 
perately to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
that  will  enable  use  to  continue  the  or- 
derly operation  of  the  Government. 


A  COLLECTIVE   APOLOGY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  public  service,  es- 
pecially that  of  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  that  personal  life 
is  often  inconvenienced.  Difficult  times 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  terms  of  the  orderly  planning  of  one's 
life.  I  think  people  too  infrequently  real- 
ize the  terrible  burden  that  public  serv- 
ice places  on  the  families  of  public  offi- 
cials. I  am  not  complaining. 

I  am  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  my 
country,  as  we  all  are.  As  my  wife  re- 
minds me  from  time  to  time  when  I  com- 
plain about  late  sessions  or  missed  ap- 
pointments or  canceled  vacations,  no- 
body made  me  run.  But  we  are  here,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  an  accolade  to  all 
Members  that  they  expresslv,  by  their 
actions,  implicitly  understand  the  sacri- 
fice that  goes  with  this  service.  Families 
do.  as  well. 

So,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  every  Member  of  the  Senate  when  I 
express  our  collective  apology  to  families, 
to  friends,  to  organizations,  to  those  to 
whom  we  have  made  commitments  for 
speeches,  for  social  occasions,  for  gath- 
erings of  one  sort  or  the  other,  that  we 
will  not  be  there  present.  All  we  can  ask 


is  that  everyone  understands,  as  I  am 
sure  they  will  understand,  as  I  am  sure 
we  want  them  to  understand. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  UNTIL 
9  A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shortly 
intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in  re- 
cess pending  the  call  of  the  Chair.  Before 
I  do  so,  however,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  finish  this  1  sec- 
ond Mr.  President.  After  I  yield,  so  the 
acting  minority  leader  may  claim  his 
time.  I  may  say  to  any  Member  that  if 
they  have  routine  business  they  wish  to 
transact,  I  am  prepared  to  extend  the 
time  for  morning  business  if  that  will 
serve  a  good  purpose,  or  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  matter  on  the 
calendar — either  calendar,  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  calendar — that  we  can 
do  by  unanimous  consent.  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  wise  for  the  Senate  to  take  up 
any  matter  that  is  bound  up  in  any  con- 
troversy. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
thought  he  was  about  to  recess. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  WORLD 
ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  at  long  last  there  may  be 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tuimel.  I  under- 
stand the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
may  have  a  hearing  in  the  near  future 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  and  I  think 
this  is  very,  very  good  news.  President 
Reagan  made  what  I  think  was  an  out- 
standingly fine  speech  just  the  other  day 
on  the  nuclear  situation  in  Europe.  It  was 
a  speech  that  commanded  great  respect 
from  people — Democrats,  Republicans, 
liberals,  conservatives — all  over  our 
country.  It  was  a  speech  of  peace  and 
reconciliation,  and  I  think  the  Genocide 
Convention,  of  course,  is  aimed  at  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose.  I  think  if  this 
administration  would  support  it — which 
they  do,  I  understand,  but  if  they  would 
enthusiastically  support  it  and  push  it, 
we  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  it  en- 
acted. I  think  that  is  good  news  for  all 
of  us. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  have  no  further  need  for 
my  time  under  the  standing  order  and 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any  Senator 
or  to  the  control  of  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  no  need  of  it 
for  my  time,  Mr.  President.  I  was  tempt- 
ed to  object,  for  all  the  reasons  the  leader 
gave,  to  the  Sunday  session,  but  of 
course,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
our  time  to  the  minority  leader. 


SOVIET  UNION  CENSURED  ONCE 
AGAIN  IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the 
United  Nations  once  again  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
Union  s  continued  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan. One  hundred  sixteen  nations  voted 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  23  opposed 
and  12  abstained. 

This  was  the  third  time  since  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  Decem- 
ber 1979,  that  the  United  Nations  has 
overwhelmingly  voted  against  Russian 
intervention  in  that  small  nonaligned 
nation. 

According  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  November  19  New  York  Times: 

An  unofficial  breakdown  of  the  ballots 
showed  that  what  has  frequently  been  a 
majority  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Its  allies  and 
nations  professing  nonallgnment  again  did 
not  hold  together  on  Afghanistan.  Of  78 
nonaligned  countries  that  expressed  them- 
selves today,  65  voted  for  the  resolution  and 
13  voted  against. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that  So- 
viet propaganda  has  not  made  a  dent  in 
world  opinion  regarding  the  brutal  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan.  The  world  com- 
munity is  to  be  commended  for  not  turn- 
ing its  back  on  Afghanistan  and  for  not 
accepting  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
that  country.  As  the  New  York  Times 
article  noted : 

The  outcome  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stantial political  defeat  for  Moscow,  which 
objects  to  any  United  Nations  discussion  of 
the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  "foreign 
troops"  from  Afghanistan  was  drafted  by 
the  Secretary  General  of  Pakistan's  for- 
eign ministry,  Mr.  S.  Shah  Nawaz,  with 
strong  support  from  the  so-called  "Third 
World."  Thus,  the  Soviets  can  hardly 
assert  that  the  United  States  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  opposition  to  their  ac- 
tions in  Afghanistan. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  Yorlc  Times,  Nov.  19,  1981 1 

U.N.    ASSEMBLY.   POR   THIBD   TIME,   BIDS   "FO«- 

EiGN  Troops"  Quit  Afghanistan 

United  Nations.  N.Y.,  Nov.  18— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  renewed  its  demand  today 
that  "foreign  troops"  leave  Afghanistan. 

This  was  the  third  time  since  Moscow's 
military  intervention  in  that  country  in  De- 
cember 1979  that  the  Assembly  Issued  such 
a  call,  and  the  vote  was  again  lopsided.  To- 
day. 116  nations  supported  the  resolution.  23 
were  opposed  ajid  12  abstained. 

The  document  does  not  mention  the  So- 
viet Union  by  name  and  urges  a  puUout  of 
•foreign  troops."  But  the  three  days  of  de- 
bate left  no  one  in  doubt  that  the  85,000 
Soviet  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  were  the  ob- 
ject of  the  resolution. 

No  diplomat  here  expects  that  the  action 
will  move  a  single  Soviet  soldier.  But  the 
outcome  is  widely  regarded  as  a  substantial 
political  defeat  for  Moscow,  which  objects  to 
any  United  Nations  discussion  of  the  Issue. 

An  unofficial  breakdown  of  the  ballots 
showed  that  what  has  frequently  been  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  allies  and  na- 
tions professing  nonallgnment  again  did  not 
hold  together  on  Afghanistan.  Of  78  non- 
aligned  countries  that  expressed  themselves 
today.  65  voted  for  the  resolution  and  13 
voted  against. 

The  Assembly  also  called  on  "all  parties" 
to  seek  a  political  solution  that  would  enable 
the  Afghans  to  choose  their  own  government. 
Since  early  this  year.  Javier  Perez  de  Cu^llar 
of  Peru,  a  special  representative  of  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim.  has  been  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union.  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Mr.  Perez  de  Cu^llar's  efforts  have  met  with 
little  success. 

The  Chief  architect  of  today's  resolution 
wai  Pakistan.  S.  Shah  Nawaz,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Pakistani  Foreign  Ministry,  told 
the  Assembly  that  the  intervention  had  un- 
dermined detente  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  central  fact  is  the  national  resistance 
of  the  Afghan  people  to  the  continuing  for- 
elen  military  intervention."  he  said.  "As  long 
a-,  attemnts  are  made  to  ascribe  the  resist- 
ance to  outside  Instigation,  a  political  solu- 
tion will  remain  beyond  our  grasp." 

Ole?  A.  Troyanovsky,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
complained  of  "the  fuss  surrounding  the  so- 
called  Afghanistan  Question."  He  attributed 
the  conflict  there  to  "counterrevolutionaries" 
who  he  said  were  financed  and  armed  by  the 
United  States  and  China. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
accepted  wisdom  that  the  Lord  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  And  I  regret 
to  say  that  in  some  respects  today  we  in 
the  United  States  are  not  helping  our- 
selves and,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect 
the  Lord's  help. 

We  are  denying  ourselves  markets  in 
the  world  which  could  improve  our  own 
economic  situation  and  we  are  denying 
our  friends  in  Europe  access  to  America's 
vast  resources  in  energy  which  would 
relieve  them  of  dependence  on  OPEC 
sources  in  the  Middle  East  and  on  sources 
in  Soviet  Siberia. 

All  of  this  is  brought  into  very  sharp 
focus  by  the  news  from  Europe  yester- 
day. There  it  was  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Ruhrgas,  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
have  signed  an  agreement  for  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  pipeline  for  natural  gas. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
criticize  our  friends  in  Germany  nor  can 
we  criticize  the  Soviet  Union  for  en- 
tering into  an  agreement  which,  on  the 
surface  at  least,  has  many  obvious  bene- 
fits. We  would  prefer  that  they  had  not 
done  it.  We  can  point  out  to  our  friends 
in  Western  Europe  that  they  may  get 
hooked  on  natural  gas  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  when  they  try  to  withdraw 
they  may  have  all  the  problems  of  with- 
drawal; that  they  may  find  they  have 
developed  a  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  source  of  a  vital  form  of 
energy. 

I  say  we  cannot  criticize  them  because 
we  have  not  offered  them  an  alternative 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer  them 
and  that  is  a  reliable  source  of  energy 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is,  I  think,  important  that  we  look 
at  the  agreement  signed  yesterday.  That 
agreement  calls  for  Western  companies 
to  provide  financing  and  technology  for 
a  3,000-mile  pipeline  in  exchange  for 
natural  gas,  at  a  price  which  has  been 
fixed  on  10 '2  billion  cubic  meters  an- 
nually, which  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  and  by 
six  other  Western  European  nations. 

Ruhrgas  estimates  that  the  total  value 
of  the  natural  gas  to  be  purchased  over 
a  period  of  25  years  will  be  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  billion.  This 
is  a  massive  transaction.  I  think  we  have 
to  look  beyond  these  statistics  to  see 
what  this  means  for  Western  Europe 
and  what  it  means  for  the  United  States. 
As  I  have  suggested,  it  shows  at  least 
the  potential  for  developing  a  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union  for  energy. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  that  poten- 
tial as  we  consider  the  broader  kinds  of 
security  questions  within  NATO.  The 
Soviet  Union  already  provides  16  percent 
of  the  natural  gas  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  t^is 
project  obviously  will  increase  that  de- 
pendence as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
participating  nations. 

Of  course,  the  argument  is  made  in 
Europe,  to  counter  this  concern,  that  it 
is  decreasing  their  dependence  on  oU 
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from  the  Middle  East;  it  Is  decreasing 
their  dependence  on  OPEC.  That  Is,  of 
course,  not  subject  to  argument.  It  is  at 
least  a  new  source. 

But  then  the  question  arises,  is  it  a 
better  source?  Is  it  a  more  dependable 
source  or  is  it  a  source  which  ultimately 
may  make  the  recipients  more  vulner- 
able, which  may  lead  to  concessions,  not 
merely  concessions  in  the  matter  of 
price,  but  concessions  in  totally  unre- 
lated areas,  such  as  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic issues  or  even  arms  control? 

In  the  event,  which  I  hope  will  never 
occur,  but  in  the  event,  of  a  major  con- 
frontation between  the  NATO  nations 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Invasion  of  Poland  sug- 
gests itself  in  that  regard,  is  it  likely  the 
Soviet  Union  would  turn  off  the  tap? 
Or,  if,  in  fact,  we  placed  an  embargo  on 
East-West  trade,  would  the  response  be 
turning  off  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
valves?  These  are  all  serious  questions. 

Of  course,  our  friends  in  Europe  find 
this  transaction  beneficial  in  more  ways 
than  one  because,  at  a  time  of  rising  un- 
employment, they  see  the  potential  for 
many  new  jobs.  They  also  see  construc- 
tion contracts  for  years  ahead,  and  on 
the  Soviet  side  of  course,  the  sale  of 
natural  gas  means  access  to  hard  cur- 
rency, which  will  be  extremely  valuable 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  economy  has 
been  slowing  down,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial reports  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

But  all  of  that,  as  important  as  it  is 
for  use  as  members  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  all  of  that  in- 
volves decisions  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  "Those  are 
decisions  that  are  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  as  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  and  decisions  that  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

What  we  really  need  to  worry  about 
now  are  the  decisions  that  are  within 
our  own  ability  to  make  and  to  execute. 
We  need  to  worry  about  our  failure  to 
take  the  steps  to  put  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  our 
friends  in  Europe.  Our  failure  to  prove 
that  we  are  an  adequate  and  a  reliable 
supplier  of  coal  seems  to  indicate  that 
we  are  missing  a  very  great  opportimity. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  right  here 
in  this  Chamber  that  the  United  States 
is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal.  Our  coal  can 
meet  two-thirds  of  the  world's  additional 
energy  demands — and  there  will  be  an 
additional  energy  demand — by  the  year 
2000. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  the  United 
States  can  be  exporting  as  much  as  215 
million  tons  of  steam  coal  to  an  energy- 
thirsty  world,  and  energy  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  society  today,  here  in  the  United 
States  and  In  every  other  part  of  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  world. 

Increased  U.S.  exports  of  coal  would 
not  only  help  our  domestic  economy  by 
providing  jobs  in  the  mines,  jobs  on  the 
railroads,  jobs  in  the  ports,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  that  it  can  help  us  in  executing 
our  foreign  policy  all  around  the  world. 

Those  who   buy  American  coal   and 


who  engage  in  other  reciprocal  trade 
with  us  as  a  result  of  our  coal  exports 
can  become  our  partners  on  a  whole 
range  of  economic  and  political  and  so- 
cial issues. 

So  I  think  the  news  yesterday  of  the 
Soviet-European  natural  gas  agreement 
underscores  the  need  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can coal. 

Increased  American  coal  exports  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  providing  a  stable 
and  secure  source  of  energy  to  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  to  many  other 
countries  while,  at  the  same  time,  help 
our  own  balance  of  trade. 

But  in  order  to  do  this  we  have  to  pro- 
vide the  means  to  get  the  coal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  would  suggest  that  today,  Novem- 
ber 21.  1981,  the  most  important  single 
thing  we  need  to  do  in  this  regard  is  to 
get  out  the  dredges  and  to  start  making 
American  ports  adequate  to  receive  the 
modem  colliers  that  are  capable  of  car- 
rying vast  cargoes  of  coal  in  an  efficient 
and  economic  way. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
should  give  the  development  of  port  fa- 
cilities the  highest  priority  to  meet  what 
is  far  more  than  just  an  economic  need, 
a  commercial  need,  but  which  touches 
upon  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  dealing  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  pipeline  deal  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Western  Europe  raises  some 
very  grave  issues,  but  it  also  sends  us 
some  signals  that  can  be  very  useful  to 
us  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  read  the 
signals  and  smart  enough  to  respond. 

The  question  that  is  before  us  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  stay  on  the  side- 
lines and  merely  watch  these  develop- 
ments taking  place  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  whether  we  are  going  to  be  pas- 
sive observers  of  important  developments 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  participate 
in  the  future,  whether  we  are  going  to 
prepare  ourselves  to  be  active  partners 
in  the  future,  by  preparing  ourselves  now 
to  play  the  role  we  are  capable  of  play- 
ing as  an  important  source  of  energy  for 
our  friends  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

To  do  this,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
act  very  fast.  We  have  lost  years  in  de- 
lay in  the  improvement  of  port  facilities. 

Yesterday's  announcement  in  Europe 
makes  it  clear  that  far  more  than  a  few 
profits  hang  in  the  balance.  National 
security  questions  of  the  highest  order 
are  involved  in  the  simple  process  of 
mining  coal  and  shipping  it  to  a  world 
that  is  waiting  for  it.  And  I  hope  that 
our  successors  in  this  Chamber  in  the 
year  2000  will  not  be  asking,  "Why  did 
not  the  United  States  go  to  work  in  1981 
and  put  this  great  country  in  a  position 
to  lead  the  world,  as  they  were  capable 
of  having  done?" 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Congress  and  I 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  place  this  issue  at  the  top  of  our  na- 
tional agenda. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Mathias).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


SUMMARY  OF  CANCUN  SUMMIT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
leaders  of  22  nations — 14  developing  and 
8  industrialized  nations — met  in  Cancun. 
Mexico,  October  22-24.  to  discuss  the 
economic  plight  of  the  Third  World.  The 
main  course  of  the  talks  involved  the 
establishment  of  future  global  negotia- 
tions between  the  industrialized  and  de- 
veloping nations  on  .solving  the  world 
hunger  problem. 

Not  only  was  the  Cancun  Summit  suc- 
cessful in  creating  a  good  beginning  for 
more  constructive  relations  between  the 
rich  and  poor  nations,  but  it  gathered 
the  leaders  that  comprise  two-thirds  of 
the  world  population  and  allowed  in- 
formal dialog  to  take  place.  These  talks 
provided  the  opportunity  for  those 
leaders  to  lay  a  base  for  better  under- 
standing by  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  develop- 
ing nations  were  basically  interested  in 
securing  economic  aid  from  the  rich 
countries,  the  United  States  presented 
other  alternatives.  The  United  States 
stated  that  a  positive  program  in  dealing 
with  the  hunger  problem  in  the  Third 
World  depends  upon  "a  coherent  view  of 
what  is  essential  to  the  development — 
namely  political  freedom  and  economic 
opportunity,"  stressing  the  necessity  of 
free  enterprise.  The  most  effective  way 
to  achieve  a  system  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  Third  World,  the  United  States  em- 
phasized, is  through  free  trade  and  pri- 
vate investment. 

The  United  States  held  a  firm  stand 
against  increasing  development  aid, 
pointing  out  that  there  was  no  nation 
at  the  summit  who  has  contributed  more 
in  foreign  aid  than  the  United  States — 
$57  billion  in  the  past  decade.  However, 
many  of  the  developing  nations  noted 
that  the  United  States  was  behind  "per- 
centage-wise according  to  GNP" — 0.27 
percent  in  foreign  aid  contributions 
compared  to  some  of  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations.  The  poor  nations  felt 
that  at  least  1  percent  of  the  rich  na- 
tions' GNP  should  be  donated  to  them. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
stressed  that  development  aid  was  not 
the  answer  and  supported  a  program  to 
teach  the  poor  nations  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  U.S.  proposal  included 
the  sending  of  American  agriculturalists 
and  farmers  to  the  developing  nations 
to  teach  them  how  to  become  self- 
.suflicient. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
play  such  an  important  role  in  foreign 
aid  affairs,  the  developing  countries  em- 
phasized that  they  should  be  represented 
in  these  agencies  on  a  one-nation-one- 
vote  basis,  the  same  procedure  as  in  the 
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United  Nations,  rather  than  the  existing 
format  of  proportional  representation 
based  on  the  amount  of  contributions 
made  by  a  country.  The  United  States 
backed  the  present  procedures  of  these 
agencies,  insisting  that  they  should  be 
obeyed.  However,  the  United  States 
stated  that  the  agencies  should  focus 
more  on  the  developing  countries  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sum- 
marize the  discussions  at  Cancun. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  factor  of 
the  summit  was  the  presence  of  tho 
United  States  to  begin  with.  Although 
the  U.S.  delegation  tended  to  be  isolated 
on  many  of  their  views,  their  ideas  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  the  Third 
World  were  agreed  upon  with  "a  broad 
acceptance  of  many  approaches."  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  praised  on  his  willing- 
ness to  listen  to  the  economic  problems 
of  the  developing  nations. 

The  President  was  also  confronted  by 
several  Third  World  leaders  on  inter- 
national security  matters ;  Chinese  Prime 
Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  U.S.  proposed  sale  of  mil- 
itary aircraft  to  Taiwan  and  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  stated  her 
disapproval  of  the  U.S.  proposed  sale  of 
F-16's  to  Pakistan. 

Despite  these  disagreements,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  was  agreed  upon  by  all  nations 
that  attended  the  summit  in  Cancun 
that  global  negotiations  will  be  the  main 
goal  toward  solving  the  problems  of 
world  hunger  in  the  future.  There  was  no 
definite  date  set  as  to  when  these  talks 
would  take  place,  but  the  developing 
countries  expressed  hope  that  they  will 
begin  by  next  year  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  felicitous 
beginning.  I  am  glad  to  report  this  short 
summary  to  my  colleagues.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:09  p.m.,  recessed  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair;  whereupon,  at  6:02  p.m. 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Hatch) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  remain 
hopeful  that  something  will  result  from 
the  conference  efforts  that  are  now  in 
progress.  If  there  is  a  conference  agree- 
ment, the  report  must  be  considered,  of 
course,  by  the  House  before  it  can  reach 
the  Senate  for  consideration  here. 

There  are  two  other  matters  that  I 
hope  to  deal  with  today,  Mr.  President. 
One  is  the  HUD  conference  report  and 
the  other  is  the  energy-water  resources 
conference  report.  I  understand  both  of 
them  have  been  cleared,  with  one  excep- 
tion, which  we  are  trying  to  pursue  at 
this  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand we  are  in  a  position  to  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  energy  and  water 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  perhaps  the 
HUD  conference  report  as  well.  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
conference  for  a  brief  time  to  do  that 
and  should  be  able  to  do  that  in  just  a 
moment.  If  that  measure  is  cleared  now 
on  the  minority  side,  we  shall  proceed. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  energy  and  water 
is  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  a  moment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  conference  report 
on  energy  and  water  but.  awaiting  the 
attendance  of  the  principals.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
minority  leader  is  here.  May  I  inquire 
if  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  clear  the 
energy-water  conference  report? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  energy-water  conference  report  is 
ready  on  this  side  and  we  are  presently 
working  to  see  if  the  HUD  conference 
report  is  ready. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  

ENERGY     AND     WATER    DEVELOP- 
MENT      APPROPRIATIONS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  4144  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
4144)  making  appropriations  for  energy  and 
water  development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 


ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  19, 1981.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
bring  before  the  Senate  today  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4144,  the  Energy 
and  Water  Development  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  conferees 
resolved  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  this  bill  early 
Wednesday,  November  18.  The  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  of  managers 
have  been  filed  as  House  Report  97-345 
and  it  has  been  printed  in  the  Record. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  all 
the  items  which  were  in  disagreement, 
but  I  do  want  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
some  of  the  important  elements  of  the 
proposal  which  is  before  us  today.  In 
any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we 
have  reached,  through  long  hours  of 
negotiation,  a  reasonable  and  prudent 
agreement  which  can  be  cleared  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  immediately  to  the 
President  fi/r  his  signature. 

As  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
conference,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  $12,472,025,000  in  new  budget 
authority  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment through  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  several  in- 
dependent agencies.  The  amount  of  the 
conference  agreement  is  $938,262,000  be- 
low the  March  budget  estimate,  and  only 
$375,478,000  above  the  revised  Septem- 
ber budget  estimates.  The  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce  advises  us  that  this  con- 
ference total  is  about  $92,000,000  in 
budget  outlays  over  the  revised  budget 

In  other  words,  the  conference  report 
is  less  than  $100,000,000  in  outlays  over 
the  revised  budget  request. 

To  reach  this  level  of  savings,  the 
conferees  were  faced  with  some  extreme- 
ly difficult  decisions.  In  many  cases,  after 
careful  consideration,  we  agreed  to  the 
lower  amounts  for  many  programs  and 
activities. 

Because  of  the  downward  impact  of 
the  second  round  of  budget  cuts,  the 
Senate  allowance  usually  was  much  low- 
er than  the  House  recommendation.  As 
a  result,  the  conference  agreement  in 
total  is  much  closer  to  the  Senate  pro- 
posal than  to  the  House  bill.  And  al- 
though the  total  level  for  each  account 
is  between  the  Senate  and  House  allow- 
ance, the  total  amoimt  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  below  both  the  House  and 
Senate  totals  for  the  entire  bill. 

While  this  is  not  a  common  occur- 
rence, it  has  happened  on  occasion  in 
the  past.  But  more  importantly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  that  arriving  at  this 
lower  total  amount  clearly  shows  our 
determination  and  commitment  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  reduce  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending. 
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Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
and  statement  of  managers  provide  much 
detail,  and  therefore,  I  shall  summarize 
in  rather  general  terms  the  appropria- 
tions provided  for  in  the  conference 
agreement. 

Title  I  of  the  conference  agreement 
provides  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
program.  The  conference  report  provides 
a  total  of  $2,914,666,000  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $22,845,000  over  the  Senate 
level  and  a  reduction  of  $248,536,000 
below  the  House  bill. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  funding  level 
is  $161,674,000  above  the  revised  budget 
and  $213,734,000  below  the  March 
budget  estimates.  Of  the  total  amount, 
about  half,  or  $1,416,992,000  is  provided 
for  227  on-going  construction  projects. 
The  bill  contains  no  new  construction 
starts  for  either  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

For  title  II.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  conferees  recommend  a  total  of 
$760,161,000.  which  is  only  $2,500,000 
more  than  the  Senate  bill,  and  $78,427,- 
000  less  than  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
$8,044,766,000  for  Department  of  Energy 
programs  in  title  III.  This  includes  $2,- 
303.126,000  for  energy  supply,  research 
and  development  activities;  $529,360,000 
for  general  science  and  research  activ- 
ities; $243,313,000  for  power  marketing 
administrations  and  $76,177,000  for  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 
The  energy  accounts  include  $341,316.- 
000  for  solar,  geothermal  and  renewable 
energy  development:  $327,274,000  for 
conventional  nuclear  reactor  systems  de- 
velopment and  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment; $687,016,000  for  breeder  reactor 
systems  including  $195,000,000  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project: 
and  $456,000,000  for  fusion  energy  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  agree- 
ment Includes  $752,432,000  for  seven  in- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  in 
title  IV.  including  $150,000,000  for  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram, $465,700,000  for  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission.  $129,162,000  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  $3,888,- 
000  for  the  Water  Resources  Council. 

As  always.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  served  as  conferees  on  this 
bill  for  their  wonderful  cooperation  in 
resolving  these  differences.  Special  rec- 
ognition, thanks  and  appreciation  is  due 
the  Representative  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill),  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees  and  chairman  of  the 
conference.  I  also  wish  to  thank  the 
Representative  from  Indiana  (Mr.  My- 
ers), the  ranking  minority  member,  for 
his  support  and  valuable  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  and  deep  appreciation  to  my 
mend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  committee.  I  want  especially  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  dedication  and  support 
It  IS  a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  him 


and  I  think  the  final  product  of  our  com- 
mittee shows  the  cooperation  we  have 
had.  I  extend  my  personal  thanks  to  him. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  staff  of  this  commit- 
tee come  in  for  special  thanks — on  the 
minority  side,  of  course,  Proctor  Jones, 
and  our  majority  staff  members.  Steve 
Crow,  David  Gwaltney,  and  Gloria  But- 
land.  I  think  they  are  especially  to  be 
commended  for  their  diligent  work  on 
this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  indicate  one  very  sig- 
nificant fact,  and  that  is  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  program  is  in  this  budget  and 
that  it  is  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars 
over  last  year's  level  of  spending. 

When  we  consider  that  kind  of  increase 
in  one  part  of  the  budget  and  the  fact 
that  we  ended  up  in  the  total  view  of  the 
budget  being  so  close  to  the  September 
budget  requests.  I  think  it  is  great  testi- 
mony not  only  to  the  staff  but  also  to  the 
ranking  minority  leader,  who  formerly 
was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  to 
the  House  Members  as  well,  that  we  are 
able  to  bring  this  report  to  the  floor  and 
ask  for  its  adoption. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  kind  remarks.  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership,  which  has  been  excellent  in 
this  area. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  cut  back 
on  what  we  consider  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant— indeed,  essential — function  of 
Government,  which  is  providing  the 
water  resources  infrastructure  for  our 
country.  Of  course,  en  that  water  in- 
frastructure the  commerce  of  the  Na- 
tion moves,  or  a  very  large  percentage 
of  it;  floods  are  controlled;  water  is 
brought  to  the  parched  West  and  South- 
west and  other  water-short  parts  of  our 
Nation;  hydroelectric  electricity  is  pro- 
duced among  other  benefits. 

With  those  very  important  functions, 
the  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product,  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget — indeed,  the  amount  of  dollars 
in  nominal  terms — continues  to  go  down. 
When  we  look  at  the  stark  figures  in 
nominal  dollars,  this  bill  is  $162  mil- 
lion over  last  year's  bill. 

However,  as  our  distinguished  chair- 
man pointed  out,  we  have  an  increase  of 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  related  activities.  So  when  you  take 
the  billion  dollar  increase  iri^'nuclear 
weapons,  the  bill,  on  its  essential  energy 
and  water  functions,  outside  of  weapons, 
is  actually  over  $800  million  less  than 
last  year  in  nominal  dollars;  and  when 
inflation  is  added  to  that,  it  is  even 
much  more  than  that.  I  suppose  it  is 
an  accomplishment  for  which  we  can 
commend  ourselves. 

However,  at  this  time,  commendation 
for  cutting  the  essential  services  of  the 
Nation  is  hardly  a  deserved  exultation. 
Perhaps  what  we  should  do  is  be  a  bit 
more  sad  that  we  must  go  in  this  direc- 
tion of  severe  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  item  of  the  conference  re- 


port, on  page  5.  where  it  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  funds  are  included  for  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  projeci 
at  Lincoln  School.  Maine. 

The  reason  that  phrase  is  in  this  report 
is  that  between  the  time  the  bill  left  the 
Senate,  where  there  was  money  to  study 
the  project  at  Lincoln  School.  Maine,  and 
the  time  we  got  to  conference,  an  author- 
ization bill  was  passed  which  we  erro- 
neously believed  deauthorized  the  whole 
Dickey -Lincoln  project.  However,  we  now 
learn  that  what  was  deauthorized  was  the 
Dickey  part  of  the  project  and  that  the 
Lincoln  School  continues  to  be  author- 
ized. So  this  statement  really  is  in  error. 

In  order  to  correct  it.  now  that  it  has 
left  the  conference.  I  hope  the  distm- 
guished  chairman  will  join  me.  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  i  Mr.  Mitchell  ) .  in  correct- 
ing that  in  the  conference  committee 
now  going  on.  We  have  report  language 
prepared  that  will  read  as  follows : 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  carr^ 
out  the  Lincoln  School.  Maine,  study  as  pro 
posed  on  page  24  of  Senate  Report  97-25e 

We  understand  that  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  House  conferees,  and  it  will  re- 
store us  to  the  same  position  we  were  in 
when  this  bill  left  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  approve  the  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  I  say  that  that  is  precisely  my 
understanding.  The  intention  of  the 
committee  was  to  delete  the  Dickey  dam 
but  not  the  Lincoln  School  dam. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  with  commendation  for 
my  chairman.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  may  address  a  few  brief 
words  to  the  d'stinguished  managers  of 
this  bill.  who.  in  defying  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, are  still  on  their  feet  and  still  able 
to  think  of  something  other  than  the 
committee  conference  they  are  in  at  the 
moment. 

TTiis  is  the  appropriation  for  energy 
and  water  development.  But  would  I  be 
wTong  in  my  impression  that  no  new 
water  development  projects  are  in  this 

bUl? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator,  unfor- 
tunately, is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No  new  construction 
projects. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No  new  construction 

projects. 

I  cannot  fail  to  note  that  the  Termes- 
see-Tombigbee  rolls  along,  with  alloca- 
tions of  $189  million  to  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  know  he  will  be  glad  that  we  are 
winding  down  to  the  final  stages  of  that 
wonderful  project. 
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Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    We   are    winding 

down  slowly.  .  ^  ,  ^  ,■ 

I  want  to  make  a  point  which  I  beheye 
should  be  a  concern  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
is  that  water  development  in  this  coun- 
try has  halted.  We  can  continue  with 
some  old  projects.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
projects,  such  as  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee.  in  all  truth,  are  a  source  of  the  dis- 
crediting of  a  good  deal  of  this  enter- 
prise- but  this  Nation,  for  practical  pur- 
poses', in  the  1970's,  ceased  to  develop  its 
water  resources. 

A  combination  of  the  environmental 
impact  statement  and  the  budget  crisis 
and  the  extraordinary  regional  imbal- 
ance of  these  programs  have  effectively 
stopped  them. 

One  of  the  oldest  domestic  functions— 
the  first  domestic  function— of  Congress 
was  the  development  of  inland  water- 
ways, a  debate  that  took  us  through 
much  of  the  1930's  until  it  was  resolved. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici>  and  I  have  been  hard  at  work 
in  the  effort  to  produce  a  national  water 
program  which  we  say  would  be  national 
and  rational:  That  rather  than  making 
these  free  goods  for  those  who  have  the 
congressional  influence  or  good  fortune 
to  obtain  them,  and  thereby  casting 
doubt  on  their  utility,  we  simply  allow, 
each  year,  a  certain  portion  of  money  to 
water  projects,  divided  among  the  States 
on  a  formula  based  half  on  population 
and  half  on  size.  Let  the  States  save  their 
allocations  for  large  projects,  diffuse  it 
among  small,  do  as  they  will,  and  no 
longer  go  through  the  absurd  pretense. 
The  Senator  knows  we  can  produce  a 
water  project  to  water  cattle  but  not  for 
people  to  drink.  We  can  wash  coal  but 
not  babies  with  water  developed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Single  purpose 
water  supply  projects  are  not  considered 
legitimate  Federal  projects.  The  process 
no  longer  works. 

What  you  have  here  are  the  projects 
of  another  generation,  finally  authorized. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  debate  that  George  Washing- 
ton had  approved  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  and  weU  he  might.  It  was  a  good 
18th  century  canal.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  more. 

Water  is  precious.  There  are  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  is  scarce.  There  are 
parts  of  the  countrv  where  geologic  water 
is  running  out.  Our  agriculture,  to  an 
extent  we  do  not  comprehend,  is  based 
in  the  high  plains  on  geologic  water;  this 
is  also  true  in  parts  of  tne  Southwest 
and  the  new  cotton  growing  areas.  Either 
we  attend  to  this  subiect  or  we  shall  look 
up  20  years  hence  and  sav  why  did  we 
not  do  what  needed  doing? 

I  simply  po'nt  out  it  is  not  in  anv 
sense  responsibilitv  of  the  Senator's 
committee.  It  is  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees that  cannot  reach  agreement  but 
the  effect  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  reply  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
first  of  all  with  respect  to  some  kind  of 
formula  that  would  spread  water  dollars 
across  the  country  on  some  kind  of  even 
basis,  per  capita,  or  square  miles,  that 
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would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  the  bless- 
ings and  ravages  of  water  were  also 
equally  shared  around  the  country. 

But  they  do  not  need  beach  erosion 
dollars  in  Arizona.  They  do  not  need  hur- 
ricane protection  in  New  Mexico.  They 
do  not  need  to  levee  the  Mississippi  River 
where  the  Mississippi  River  does  not  flow. 

These  great  and  powerful  rivers,  coast- 
lines, and  oceans  must  be  tamed  and 
harnessed  to  protect  the  people  where 
they  occur.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  there  is  an  im- 
balance in  dollars. 

Now  there  are  some  very  legitimate 
areas  that  the  Northeast  particularly 
should  be  protected  on  and  which  we 
have  tried  to  give  dollars  in  that  direc- 
tion. For  example,  the  Tocks  Island  proj- 
ect involving  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  was  au- 
thorized and  planned  and  ready  to  go, 
and  it  was  about  a  billion  dollar  project, 
but  it  was  killed  and  not  by  Congress 
but  by  the  Representatives  from  New 
York 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  Pennsylvania, 
but  it  is  the  Delaware  River.  It  rises  in 
my  county. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  was  to  provide 
some  of  the  water  supply  for  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  is  it  has 
not  been  the  venality  and  selfishness  of 
those  on  the  committee  that  has  at  times 
resulted  in  an  imbalance  in  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Tocks  Island,  just  to 
make  the  point,  was  a  downstream  proj- 
ect on  the  Delaware  River.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  water  supply  for  my  State.  But 
could  I  make  a  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  it  was  pos- 
sibly in  exchange  for  300  million  gallons 
a  day  for  the  great  city  of  New  York  and 
northern  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  would  eventu- 
ally, I  guess,  have  gotten  some.  We  have 
adequate  water  supply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  point  is  whether 
or  not  Tocks  Island  was  a  good  project 
or  not.  These  projects  should  be  spread 
around  based  on  need. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  find  the  mighty 
Mississippi  failing  to  be  leveed  because 
we  are  sending  that  levee  money  out  to 
some  dry  State  in  the  Southwest  that 
does  not  have  the  same  kind  of  need. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  the  legislation  which  Senator 
DoMENici  and  I  have  introduced  speci- 
fically provides  for  multi-State  programs 
where  they  have  a  river  such  as  the 
Mississippi.  There  is  no  other  river  such 
as  the  Mississippi,  but  there  are  rivers 
that  move  from  one  State  to  the  other. 

I  make  the  point  that  I  do  not  rise  in 
any  sense  of  hostility  to  what  is  going  on. 
I  rise  to  po'nt  out  to  him  that  nothing  is 
going  on.  This  is  not  a  situation  which 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  creating.  Five 
years  ago  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

My  previous  interest  had  been  pri- 
marily with  the  State  highway  program. 
I  came  upon  the  water  program,  a  pro- 


gram that  has  never  touched  my  part  of 
the  country.  Ever  so  often  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  put.s  up  $20,000  to  dredge 
Buttermilk  Channel  between  Red  Hook 
and  Governors  Island  in  New  York  Har- 
bor. It  is  at  about  the  level  that  was  done 
in  1830. 

But  I  came  upon  a  stalemate  of  a 
former  function  of  Government,  which 
was  a  driving  animating  force  in  this 
body,  but  which  has  ceased  to  function 
It  does  not  work.  I  tell  the  Senator  the 
Mississippi  River  one  day  may  change  its 
course  and  go  down  the  Atchafalaya  and 
leave  New  Orleans  high  and  dry.  It  will 
be  God's  own  work  to  get  anything 
through  this  process  we  now  have  be- 
cause this  process  is  stalemated.  I  did 
not  stalemate  it.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I  encountered  it  and  am  trying  to  re- 
solve it.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  hope  we  can  turn 
that  around. 

I  read,  for  example,  in  the  morning 
paper  where  the  Giermans  have  just  ef- 
fected a  contract  with  the  Russians  to 
bring  natural  gas  from  Siberia. 

We  have  a  competing  form  of  energy 
which  I  think  would  have  been  very 
much  in  our  interest  to  supply  to  West- 
em  Europe  and  obviate  the  need  for  this 
natural  gas.  and  that  is  coal.  The  only 
thing  is  our  coal  Is  not  cost  competitive 
and  it  is  not  cost  competitive  because  we 
cannot  bring  the  deep  draft  collier,  the 
big  200,000  deadweight  ton  colliers  into 
our  ports  because  we  cannot  dredge  them 
and  we  cannot  dredge  them  because  the 
committee  will  not  report  legislation  to 
have  it  done  even  though  in  the  case  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  for  example, 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  some  8.5  to  1. 

I  can  only  say  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor very  much  that  we  need  to  unhook 
this  stalemate  and  to  get  the  legislation 
flowing  as  well  as  the  rivers. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Does  the  Senator 
know — he  perhaps  would  be  interested — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  earlier  this  week 
reported  a  bill  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Abdnor)  and  me  by  a  vote 
of  6  to  1  to  do  exactly  that.  Our  bill  will 
establish  a  port  development  program 
and  a  port  maintenance  program  that 
will  in  fact  produce  some  of  those  coal 
ports.  We  are  no  longer  going  to  get  them 
through  this  body  as  free  goods.  We  must 
get  them  somehow. 

We  must  build  at  least  three,  one  on 
the  east  coast,  one  on  the  gulf,  and  one 
on  the  west  coast,  in  this  decade  to  cap- 
ture those  long-term  (!oal  contracts  or 
they  will  not  come  to  handle  the  extraor- 
dinary international  trade.  It  is  not  just 
a  coast-wise  activity.  It  goes  into  the 
m'nes,  into  the  Powder  River  Basin  of  the 
Rockies,  these  coal  supplies,  as  well  as 
Appalachia.  and  such  like.  We  have  to 
learn  to  do  this.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  look  forward  to  see- 
ing that  legislation  reported  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate both  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  on  their  remarks 
about  the  need  for  the  development  of 
our  water  resources.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  water  resources,  next  to  our  himian 
resources,  are  our  greatest  resources  in 
this  Nation  today,  and  will  continue  to  be 
such  in  the  future.  Needless  to  say,  we 
must  plan  for  the  future. 

The  vision  of  some  very  elder  states- 
men, such  as  Washington,  was  men- 
tioned. Perhaps,  our  distinguished  his- 
torian does  not  realize  it,  but  in  1809,  I 
believe,  Thomas  Jefferson  came  forth 
with  the  idea  of  joining  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Tombigbee  with  the  Tennes- 
see River.  I  certainly  feel  that  there  are 
many,  many,  fine  water  projects  and  re- 
sources that  should  be  developed. 

I  want  to  cooperate,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  follow  what  has  happened  in 
history  where  we  have  been  so  greatly 
delayed  in  carrying  out  the  vision  of  our 
great  forefathers  and  the  wisdom  that 
they  saw  at  that  early  stage. 

But  I  do  feel  both  of  you  are  correct. 
These  are  resources  that  need  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
he  speaks  with  no  hostility  toward  the 
Tenn-Tom.  I,  for  one,  want  to  cooperate 
in  helping  to  develop  one  of  our  great 
resources,  water. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  I  have 
observed  in  the  course  of  a  brief  period 
when  I  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  that  you  can 
live  without  oil  and  you  can  even  live 
without  love,  but  you  cannot  live  with- 
out water.  This  is  something — I  come 
from  a  region  which  has  basically  not 
looked  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
historically  it  has  not  done  so. 

But  I  made  the  point  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  there  has  not  been 
a  single  water  project  provided  for  in 
a  decade. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  certainly  concerns  me, 
and  that  is  why  I  was  congratulating 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  on  his  foresight  and  his  desire 
to  move  forward.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  move  forward  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama.  I  am 
persuaded  more  now  than  ever  now  that 
I  know  the  Tennessee-Tom  is  a  legacy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing  in  proceeding  toward  its 
completion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator.  It  is  actually  a  proj- 
ect of  the  French  imperialists,  if  you 
would  like  to  know  the  fact,  in  1740  We 
drove  them  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Being  from  a  franco- 
phile State  that  is  another  good  reason 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
want  to  go  back  further  in  history.  I  have 


heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posal to  build  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway  was  to  be  the  11th  com- 
mandment, however,  it  is  further  ru- 
mored that  some  obstructionists  pre- 
vented it  from  flowing  down  from  the 
mountaintop. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  must  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  with  all  the  writ- 
ing we  hear  about  water,  and  with  all 
the  money  invested  in  water,  it  has  really 
been  rather  small.  In  all  of  these  years 
we  have  invested  about  $8.5  billion  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Act  in  ail  the  West, 
with  the  tremendous  dividends  that  has 
paid:  bUlions  upon  billions  of  benefits 
and  only  $8.5  billion  invested.  You  com- 
part that  with  the  Washington  Metro 
System  where  more  than  that  was  spent 
in  3  years,  and  you  get  the  real  imbal- 
ance in  what  we  are  failing  to  do  for 
water  in  this  country 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
address  one  question — not  a  question  but 
to  ask  him  to  go  over  it  once  again — to 
my  chairman. 

Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that  the 
appropriation  for  nuclear  weapons  in 
this  legislation  is  $1  billion  more  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  I  mean  in  the  last  such 
appropriation? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  give  the  Sena- 
tor a  precise  figure.  This  Is  a  21-percent 
increase  over  last  year  or  translated  into 
dollars  it  is  $1,004,514,000.  and  let  me 
give  a  further  figure  which  is  offered 
gratuitously,  that  is  $174,481,000  or  4 
percent  below  the  President's  September 
budget  request. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  TTiere  Is  no  one  in 
this  body  who  is  more  sensitive  than  he 
to  the  import  of  those  numbers.  After  a 
decade  of  strategic  arms  negotiations,  in 
1  year  we  increase  by  20  percent  the  ex- 
penditures which  now  routinely  go  to  $1 .4 
billion  a  year,  which  cannot  simply  be 
for  the  maintenance  or  replacement  of 
existing  nuclear  warheads,  so  they  have 
to  constitute  a  continuing  growth  in  that 
arsenal. 

The  Soviets  have  four  warheads  for 
every  county  in  the  United  States  now. 
and  we  have  the  equivalent  for  their 
form  of  government  that  corresponds  to 
a  county,  and  it  is  madness,  and  I  only 
can  express  appreciation  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
knows  it  better  than  anybody  in  this 
body  and  can  take  no  pleasure  in  it.  But 
it  does  need  pointing  out. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  He  has  raised,  of  course, 
that  part  of  this  budget  that  I  do  not 
bring  here  with  great  pride.  But  I  am  one 
vote  on  the  committee,  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  able  to  shave  4  percent,  which  is 
under  the  September  request.  I  think  is 
In  itself  only  an  indication  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  we  are  dealing  with  and 
the  momentum  behind  it. 

I  suppose  the  only  philosophical  con- 
solation one  can  derive  out  of  this  ex- 
perience is  that  it  is  much  like  a  freight 
train  that  is  rushing  down  the  track, 
roaring  down  the  track.  You  have  to  slow 
it  before  you  can  reverse  it.  I  suppose  4 
percent  is  sort  of  a  slowing,  but  it  is  a 


very  minuscule  impact  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  the  velocity. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  You  have  slowed  the 
rate  of  acceleration. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  there  is  not 
much  solace  in  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  were  so  ac- 
commodating to  the  senior  Senator  f  rcwn 
North  Dakota  and  myself  for  the  amend- 
ment we  offered  in  the  committee  con- 
cerning a  verj'  vital  water  project,  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project  in  North  Da- 
kota. We  are  also  pleased  that  our  con- 
ferees in  the  House,  who  know  these 
kinds  of  projects  l)est,  and  who  know 
their  value,  accepted  the  Burdick-An- 
drews  amendment  in  conference. 

Unfortunately,  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  conference  report.  In  the 
legislative  process  it  got  somewhat  de- 
railed on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  yes- 
terday, and  looking  at  the  record  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  they  were  talking 
about  my  State  and  the  project  that  I 
know  as  Garrison  Diversion.  "They  talked 
about  the  Canadian  worries  about  water 
quality,  and  they  talked  about  some  ter- 
rible biota  and  the  poor  quality  water 
that  was  coming  off  of  these  Rocky 
Mountain  slopes. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
knows,  and  I  appreciate  that,  and  the 
conferees  know,  that  there  is  no  purer 
water  in  the  North  American  Continent 
than  that  which  ccrnies  off  those  Rocky 
Mountain  slopes.  It  flows  across  the  State 
of  Montana  and  is  impounded  in  the 
western  part  of  North  Dakota. 

If  some  of  these  people  who  bring  the 
misinformation  into  play  have  repealed 
the  law  of  gravity  so  that  the  water  flows 
uphill  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  so  to 
speak,  maybe  something  could  have  hap- 
pened to  that  water  quality.  But  the  last 
time  I  was  in  North  Dakota  no  one  had 
repealed  that  law  of  gravity. 

Let  me  point  out  again.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  committee  were  wise,  as  was  the  Sen- 
ate, in  adopting  the  Burdick-Andrews 
amendment  because  it  would  have  al- 
lowed this  project  to  go  forward.  Water 
quality  in  that  project  is,  of  course,  first 
rate.  The  landowners-protection  that 
was  there  for  mitigation  acres,  where  we 
said  that  mitigation  acres  could  not  be 
acquired  by  condemnation,  was  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  House.  That  was  an 
important  safeguard.  Why.  you  would 
have  thought  in  reading  the  record  that 
somehow  or  other  our  landowners  in 
North  Dakota  are  not  active  outdoors - 
men.  are  not  active  environmentalists. 
Of  course,  they  are. 

During  the  last  two  decades  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  purchased 
from  willing  sellers  to  provide  waterfowl 
refuges,  and  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project,  or  one  of  its 
three  main  purposes,  is  to  provide  water 
during    extended    drought    periods    to 
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maintain  that  base  waterfowl  production 
flock  for  the  central  flyway. 

During  the  disastrous  droughts  of  the 
thirties  there  came  two  decades  where 
you  would  not  hunt  a  duck  or  goose  in 
North  Dakota  because  we  did  not  have 
that  water  resource.  Now  our  hunting  is 
great.  Only  with  Garrison  Diversion  can 
we  protect  these  waterfowl  they  talk  so 
much  about. 

I  think  another  thing  that  is  strange 
is  that  the  greatest  environmental  prob- 
lem we  have  in  North  Dakota  arises  from 
our  continually  and  critically  low  stream- 
flows  and  that  those  calling  themselves 
environmentalists  attack  the  only  proj- 
ect that  can  restore  those  streamflows. 
They  attack  the  only  project,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  the  Public  Health  Service 
reports  that  the  flsh  you  catch  in  the 
Red  River  between  Grand  Forks  and 
Fargo  are  unsafe  to  eat,  because  of  low 
streamflows,  and  the  only  way  you  can 
help  that  is  to  put  more  streamflow  into 
that  water,  into  that  river,  so  there  is  not 
the  stagnation  that  arises. 

Canadian  objections  have  come  over 
history  for  the  Souris  River  as  it  returns 
to  Canada.  Why?  Because  it  goes 
through  a  duck  refugee,  and  the  com- 
bined defecation  of  hundreds  of  ducks 
adds  to  the  nitrates  of  the  stream,  and 
the  Canadians  have  protested  it.  Again, 
we  want  to  restore  streamflow. 

The  only  way  you  can  upgrade  the 
quality  of  that  water,  as  any  scientist 
knows,  is  to  increase  the  streamflow,  and 
the  only  way  you  can  increase  the 
streamflow.  Mr.  President,  is  through 
Garrison  Diversion. 

Strange,  too,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  took  an  interest  in  our  project. 
They  said  that  you  are  going  to  save 
taxes  if  you  stop  this  project  somehow 
or  other.  What  they  failed  to  realize  is 
that  the  maiority  of  the  major  cities  in 
eastern  North  Dakota  need  this  project 
as  it  is  their  only  source  of  water  over 
future  decades. 


Without  water,  municipal  taxes  will 
have  to  be  raised  at  a  fantastic  rate  and 
the  overall  tax  needed  to  furnish  this 
type  of  water  supply  will  triple  or  quad- 
ruple over  what  could  be  done  through 
the  transfer  of  this  water  east. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  North  Dakota  owes 
a  great  deal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
conferees  and  the  people  who  shepherded 
thi.s  through  as  far  as  it  went.  And  the 
Deople  of  North  Dakota  have  a  challenge 
now  to  make  sure  that  this  false  infor- 
mation, which  misled  so  many,  is  cor- 
rected, and  it  will  be  over  the  next  few 
months. 

In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  get  away 
from  the  basic  issue.  The  basic  issue  in 
this  was  that  parts  of  the  amendment 
that  did  not  deal  with  mitigation  acres 
had  to  do  with  tne  court  decision.  And 
a  society  that  is,  shall  we  say,  a  lobby- 
ing group — I  guess  it  is  a  lobbing  group, 
because  they  registered  to  lobby  in  the 
Congress  on  environmental  issues — con- 
vinced a  judge  that  he  should  stop  an  au- 
thorized project  of  Congress  because  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  we 
should  not  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  spoke  in  an 
election  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  and  they 


changed  these  ofHcials  who  made  that 
deal.  Part  of  the  language  that  was  put 
in  the  Senate  says  that  the  people's 
right  to  vote  to  change  the  course  of  an 
administration  is  an  inviolate  right  and 
it  cannot  be  abridged.  Saying  that  a  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  cannot  move 
ahead  with  an  authorized  project  because 
a  previous  Secretary  of  the  Interior  did 
not  want  to,  violates  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  under  our  Constitution. 

It  is  much  as  though  they  said  the 
President  could  not  abrogate  the  wheat 
embargo  on  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
because  the  prior  President  had  put  in 
place  a  wheat  sales  embargo. 

So  the  people  lost  in  this  strange  ac- 
tion. And  I  hope  that  we  can  change 
that  course  during  the  next  2  or  3 
months. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  the 
thanks  of  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  its 
Governor  and  legislators,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
Senate,  goes  to  the  chairman  of  this 
great  committee  and  the  committee 
members  themselves  for  the  job  they  did 
and  the  conferees  for  recognizing  the 
significant  need  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  And  I  wanted  to  express  their 
thanks  here  on  the  floor  tonight. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  kind  remarks.  Both 
Senator  Johnston  and  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  this  project  for  the  many 
years  now  that  we  have  served  together 
on  this  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  are  certainly  not  the  experts  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  on 
the  project,  for  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
more  ably  articulated  this  project  and 
defended  it.  advocated  it.  supported  it. 
and  given  leadership  to  it  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota,  both  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  now  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  think  most  people  understand,  too, 
that  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  good  judg- 
ment and  the  capabihty  of  our  col- 
leagues. We  cannot  be  experts  on  every- 
thing. And  because  of  the  high  integrity 
and  the  high  admiration  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  held  in,  I 
must  say  much  of  my  support  was  based 
upon  that  kind  of  personal  confidence 
in  the  Senator. 

But.  in  addition  to  that,  from  the  staff 
level  and  from  those  who  testified  before 
our  conunittee  and  the  so-called  experts, 
we  gained  the  base,  the  support  base  for 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee and  we  felt  comfortable  in  carrying 
the  burden  in  the  conference  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  North  Dakota. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator,  as  he  was 
describing  the  detail  of  the  impact  of 
this  project  on  wildlife  and  on  the  needs 
of  human  beings  in  his  State.  It  re- 
minded me  of  a  similar  experience  I  had 
in  my  own  State  a  number  of  years  ago 
where  some  of  the  so-called  experts  in 
environment  and  wildlife  presented  a 
bill  that  would  establish  a  wilderness  in 
what  is  now  a  wildlife  refuge  providing 
habitat  for  antelopes.  Their  view  was 
that  they  wanted  to  protect  those  ante- 
lopes and,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  do 
it  was  to  declare  that  wildlife  refuge  a 
wilderness. 


In  asking  questions  of  these  so-called 
wildlife  and  environmental  experts.  I 
asked  them  what  the  purpose  was.  They 
said.  "To  retain  the  natural,  original 
character  of  this  area  to  feed  the  ante- 
lopes." I  said.  "Have  you  visited  the 
area?"  Well,  some  had  and  some  had 
not.  I  said,  "If  you  visit  there,  you  will 
find  it  is  today  predominantly  sage- 
brush." 

Antelopes  cannot  live  very  long  off  oi 
sagebrush.  And  if  you  know  the  historic 
perspective  and  the  historic  origin  of 
this  area,  it  was  originally  bunch  grass. 
And  in  those  days  before  overgrazing,  it 
fed  and  provided  the  habitat  or  the  sus- 
tenance of  not  only  antelopes  but  many 
other  wildlife. 

So  the  purpose  being  served  in  that 
proposal  was  in  effect  to  deny  a  food  base 
for  the  antelope  which  would  eventually 
have  kUled  off  the  herd.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  holding  it  as  a  classified  wild- 
life refuge,  we  could  go  in  and  reclaim 
that  sagebrush  wasteland  and  replant 
the  bunch  grass  and  create  a  constant 
expanding  food  base  for  an  expanding 
antelope  herd. 

But  the  simplistic  idea  that  somehow 
that  classification  of  wilderness  was  go- 
ing to  maintain  or  restore,  in  itself,  a 
primitive  original  character  and  pro- 
vide forever  a  refuge  and  protection  for 
the  wildlife  was  incorrect.  It  was  going 
to  do  precisely  the  opposite. 

I  draw  the  analogy  only  to  underscore 
this  Garrison  Division  project  as  it  re- 
lates not  only  to  the  wildlife  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  also  as  a  migratory  wildlife 
treasure  of  the  whole  continent,  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  the  fact  that 
water  impoundment  is  going  to  be  the 
key  to  the  future  of  the  human  race,  not 
just  wildlife.  I  think  this  illustrates  and 
underscores  the  support  that  I  have  had 
in  the  past  and  continue  to  offer  in  the 
future  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
on  this  project. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague.  He  says  it  so  well. 
Those  of  us  who  understand  the  land, 
those  of  us  who  know  our  State  know 
that  the  environment  is,  indeed,  a  fragile 
thing  and  extremely  important  to  us. 
And  no  one  knows  that  environment  bet- 
ter than  those  of  us  who  live  there. 

We  have  had  the  same  experts  in  west- 
em  North  Dakota  who  come  in  to  classify 
land  and  they  teU  the  ranchers  who  are 
grazing  cattle  there  what  the  proper  way 
is  to  maintain  the  grass,  and  that  If 
they  have  a  sickly  steer,  they  cannot 
take  a  four-wheel  drive  vehicle  in.  They 
have  to  take  that  steer  out  without  the 
benefit  of  the  four-wheel  drive  vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  he  knows,  that  the  only  way  you 
can  remove  a  disabled  steer  or  heifer 
from  a  pasture  without  a  4-wheel  drive 
vehicle  is  on  a  travois  behind  another 
horse.  And  the  sticks  of  the  travois  drag 
ruts  through  the  fragile  ground  that 
does  far  more  environmental  harm  than 
a  4-wheeled  vehicle.  Yet  someone  from 
a  thousand  miles  away  arrogates  onto 
himself  the  ability  to  tell  us  that  they 
know  far  better  about  our  environment 
than  we  do.  It  is  really  ridiculous.  And 
as  probably  the  only   Member  of  the 
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Congress  who  got  his  degree  in  agron- 
omy and  studied  the  ecology  and  envi- 
ronment before  it  was  a  fashionable 
thing  to  do.  I  kind  of  resent  that,  and 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  do.  also. 

Back  in  pre-statehood  days,  back  when 
we  had  that  Eastern  expert  named 
George  Cxister  who  came  out  to  our  area, 
he  was  told  by  some  Eastern  reporters 
and  big  shot  politician  types  that:  "Gen- 
eral, go  West  and  raise  a  little  heck  with 
the  natives  out  there  and.  young  man, 
we  will  make  you  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States." 

He  believed  them.  And  he  came  out 
there  with  a  whole  host  of  reporters  or 
his  story  would  not  have  been  nearly  as 
well  written  up  as  it  is.  Unfortunately, 
the  natives  of  North  Dakota  had  a  little 
different  feeling  and  General  Custer 
came  to  grief.  Those  natives  of  North 
Dakota  back  in  those  days,  of  course, 
were  the  original  Americans.  But  they 
modified  their  environment  to  make  it 
better  to  live  in.  They  built  their  teepees, 
which  was  a  modification  of  the  environ- 
ment. And  the  North  Dakotans  who  are 
now  there  who  came  in  the  1880's  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  change  the  environ- 
ment. And  they  petitioned  Congress 
when  they  were  still  a  territory  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  on  the  needs  for  sur- 
vival out  there.  The  only  way  was  to  di- 
vert the  life-giving  flow  of  the  Missouri 
River  eastward  into  the  four  streams 
that  form  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
the  Souris,  the  Red.  the  James,  and  the 
Sheyenne. 

That  has  been  the  dream  of  North  Da- 
kota for  many  years. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  might  I  com- 
mend my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield.  We  have  probably  gone  on 
far  too  long  on  this.  We  could  wax  elo- 
quent about  the  nature  of  our  two  States. 
Oregon  is  a  fantastically  beautiful  State. 
Oregon  for  years  has  said.  "Stay  home. 
We  do  not  want  any  more  to  come  here. 
We  like  it  the  way  it  is." 

North  Dakota  has  a  little  edge  on 
them,  might  I  say.  because  we  have  40 
below  zero  sometimes  and  that  helps 
eliminate  the  riff-raff  and  we  get  along 
pretty  well  managing  our  own  environ- 
ment. Mr.  President. 

Again,  my  thanks  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
aisagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ate numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  110.  Funds  herein  or  hereinafter  ap- 
propriated In  this  title  for  the  Chetco  River. 
Oregon  navigation  project,  authorized  by  the 
1945  River  and  Harbor  Act,  as  amended  and 
modtfled,  shall  be  used  to  design  and  con- 
struct further  modifications  to  that  project 
In  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  May  2,  1977. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  17  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  ill.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  hereby 
directed  to  raise  the  dam  at  Lake  Darling. 
North  Dalcota.  by  approximately  four  feet 
and  to  implement  upstream  and  downstream 
flood  control  measures. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  112.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  construct  channel  realign- 
ment work  on  the  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers 
navigation  project  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
until  such  time  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  completed  a  restudy  of  the  various  op- 
tions for  navigation  above  Crossett.  Arkansas, 
including  the  two  barge  abreast  configura- 
tion, with  a  view  toward  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cutoffs  and  bend  wldenlngs  required. 
The  results  of  this  restudy  should  be  reported 
to  the  respective  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  review, 
and  should  accurately  reflect  the  economic 
and  environmental  tradeoffs  of  providing 
greater  than  two-barge  navigation. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
diasgreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendent  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

.•  Provided.  That  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein.  $9,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
of  unobligated  balances  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  "Operation 
and  Maintenance,  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration", and  $16,000,000  Is  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  funds  appropriated  under 
the  heading  "Plant  and  Capital  Equipment. 
Departmental  Administration":  Provided 
further.  That  $1,300,000  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided herein  shall  be  for  the  Region  X  wood- 
derived  fuels  program  and  transferred  to  the 
Bonneville  Administration  for  obligation  and 
expenditure. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  47  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

URANIUM  SUPPLY  AND  ENRICHMENT  ACTrvlTIES 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of  En#rgy 
in  connection  with  operating  expenses:  the 
purchase,  construction,  and  acquisition  of 
plant  and  capital  equipment  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  thereto  necessary  for 
uranium  supply  and  enrichment  activities 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (Public 
Law  95-91 ) ,  including  the  acquisition  or  con- 
demnation of  any  real  property  or  any  fa- 
cility or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  expansion;  purchase  of  passen- 


ger motor  vehicles  (not  to  exceed  23  for  re- 
placement only):  $1,806,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
revenues  received  by  the  Department  for  the 
enrichment  of  uranium  and  estimated  to 
total  $1,805,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982.  shall 
be  retained  and  used  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  offsetting  costs  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  providing  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ice activities  as  authorized  by  section  201 
of  Public  Law  95-238.  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  484)  :  Provided  further. 
TTiat  the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
reduced  as  uranium  enrichment  revenues 
are  received  during  fiscal  year  1982  so  as  to 
result  in  a  final  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion estimated  at  not  more  than  $1,000,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  52  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Geothermal  Resources  Development  Fund, 
$200,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
and  for  carrying  out  the  Geothermal  Loan 
Guarantee  and  Interest  Assistance  Program 
as  authorized  by  the  Geothermal  Energy.  Re- 
search. Development  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-410).  $2,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  from  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  for  interest  differential 
payments  in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further.  That  the  amounts  remaining  in  the 
Fund  shall  be  used  as  a  default  reserve  for 
loan  guarantees  Issued  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  title  n  of  Public  Law  93-410.  as 
amended. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  frorr.  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "official  entertainment 
exoenses  (not  to  exceed  $1.500) :". 

Resolved,  TTiat  the  House  recede  from  its 
disai^reement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  64  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert : 

WATER    RESOURCES    PLANNING 

For  the  Water  Resources  Council  for 
salaries  and  related  expenses  necessary  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1962-1962d-3).  as  amended,  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  CSC.  3109  and  42 
use.  1962a-4(5).  $3,888,000  including  $658.- 
(X)0  for  expenses  in  administering  the  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1962(b)  ) .  and  $3,230,000  for  prepa- 
ration of  assessments  and  plans  (42  U.S.C. 
1962d(c) )  :  Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds 
included  herein  shall  be  used  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Project  Review,  for  expenses  of 
River  Basin  Commissions  or  for  Orants  to 
States. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14.  17.  18.  33.  47,  52,  57.  and  64. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment  No.  23. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ,  ,    .  , . 

^r.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.     ^^^^^^____ 

THE  PROPOSED  SALE  OF  F-16'S 
TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  some  time  this  evening  wiU  take 
up  a  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
port dealing  with  the  matter  of  the 
F-16S  to  Pakistan,  that  is  being  pro- 
moted and  advocated  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  I  had  introduced  a  res- 
olution of  disapproval.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
President,  if  either  body  refuses  to  act  on 
that  or  acts  on  such  a  resolution  in  the 
negative,  that  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
President  the  signal  to  proceed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took 
such  a  vote  and  in  that  vote  the  admin- 
istration position  prevailed.  But  being 
one  of  strong  spirit,  I  pursued  this  sub- 
ject even  though  it  is  technically  moot- 
ish,  and  had  intended  to  ask  for  a  roU- 
caU  and  give  thereby  an  opportunity  for 
extended  debate  on  this  subject  on  the 
Senate  side. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  recommend  for  the 
President's  policy  on  this  package.  Again, 
I  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  moot 
issue  from  a  technical,  legal  POint  of 
view  But  out  of  the  discussions  and  the 
intention  that  I  had  expressed  in  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
tended discussions  with  representatives 
of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  again  one  of  those 
unfortunate  situations  that  I  find  my- 
self in  where  I  have  been  wUling  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  a  confidential  basis  and  I  am  not  able 
to  therefore  violate  that  trust  or  that 
relationship  by  disclosing  the  contents 
of  the  letter  in  specifics. 

But  let  me  merely  share  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  record  two  observations  re- 
lating to  this  subject. 

I  had  raised,  amongst  others,  the  ques- 
tion- What  would  be  the  position  of  this 
administration  if  the  Pakistanis,  who 
would  be  the  recipients  of  these  sophis- 
ticated weapons,  detonated  a  nuclear  de- 
vice? What  would  be  the  position  of  con- 
tinuing the  delivery  of  these  planes  if  a 
detonation  of  some  nuclear  device  by  the 
Pakistani  Government  were  to  occur? 
That  was  one  major  concern. 
Another  major  concern  was.  what 
would  the  administration's  attitude  to- 
ward human  rights  in  Pakistan?  I  do  not 
have  to  recite  the  sad  record  of  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Pakistan  vis-a-vis  the 
execution  of  former  President  Bhutto 
and  the  way  that  was  handled,  and  other 
executions. 

I  suppose  one  could  call  those  political 
killings.  I  do  not  think  there  was  due 
process  that  one  could  justify  in  any 
sense,  a  legal  procedure  that  guaranteed 
any  rights  to  President  Bhutto  or  to  any 
of  those  people  associated  with  him.  But 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  sorry  chapter  of 
Pakistanian  history.  I  only  raise  it  for 
the  simole  reason  that  I  think  It  indi- 
cates that  here  is  a  nation  of  poverty- 


stricken  people  who  are  desperately  in 
need  of  a  subsistence  agricultural  base 
and  we  are  sending  them  $4  bUlion  of 
military  equipment  and  sophisticated 
weapons. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  have 
seen  the  misuse  of  American  weaponry 
when  a  regime  was  replaced  by  an  un- 
friendly regime  such  as  in  the  case  of 
Iran.  I  am  not  certain  what  kind  of  po- 
litical stabUity  the  Zia  government  rep- 
resents. General  Zia,  from  everything  I 
can  understand,  happened  to  be  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  That  does 
not  in  any  way  indicate  that  he  carries 
with  him  a  substantial  political  constit- 
uency base  except  through  force  of  his 
position  of  power. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  in  this  mate- 
rial— by  the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Pakistan  under 
this  same  government,  when  there  was 
such  a  dilatory  response  to  the  call  for 
assistance  that  it  permitted  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  American  Embassy. 
There  could  have  been  some  response  if 
they  had  had  any  desire  to  respond  to 
the  call. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  for  a  question  at 
that  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  so  happy  the 
Senator  brought  up  the  incident  of  the 
burning  of  our  Embassy  at  Islamabad. 
As  the  Senator  knows.  Islamabad  is  a 
new  city  built  alongside  the  old  city  of 
Rawalpindi.  Rawalpindi  is  a  series  of 
military  installations.  The  government 
has  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million 
troops  within  5  miles  of  the  American 
Embassy.  It  took  them  10  hours  to  get 
there  and  only  a  sheer  miracle  saved  the 
lives  of  the  many  Americans  who  were  in 
the  top  floor  where  they  had  taken  ref- 
uge. And  that  government  has  still  not 
paid  us  for  the  damages. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  the 
Capitol  surrounded  by  a  mob,  the  Sen- 
ators up  in  the  library,  and  the  Pentagon 
not  noticing  it  for  10  hours,  or  no  one 
at  the  Forrestal  Building  observing  any- 
thing untoward  on  Independence  Ave- 
nue? 

It  was  deliberately  done  and  at  the 
risk  of  the  horrible  death  of  our  people 
there.  And  the  Pakistanis  have  not  paid 
a  cent,  nor  have  they  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  They  have  made  no 
restitution. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  None,  sir. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  They  have  not  given 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  we  are  proving 
to  them  that  the  way  you  deal  with 
Americans  is  to  threaten  to  burn  their 
Embassy  to  the  ground  and,  then,  they 
will  listen. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  same  govern- 
ment that,  when  they  were  offered  S400 
million  by  an  earlier  administration, 
said,  "that  is  peanuts." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Not  enough.  We  are 
teaching  them  how  to  deal  with  the 
American  Government. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  added  to  this  interesting  de- 
velopment that  has  occurred  in  Pakistan. 


Mr.  President,  what  I  wish  to  do  to- 
night is  indicate  that  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  rights  that  I  have  at  this  time  to 
try  to  stop  or  in  any  way  hinder  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  has  been  filed.  I  only  say  that 
I  have  been  given  very  strong  assur- 
ances by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  this 
Government's  policy,  which  is  being  de- 
termined and  evolving,  is  to  be  fully 
cognizant  of  this  question  that  I  raised 
about  the  continuation  of  supplying  arms 
under  the  scenario  of  a  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  device  by  Pakistan. 

I  am  satisfied  by  the  strong  assurances 
given  to  me  by  Secretary  Haig  that  the 
policy  would  be  very  cognizant  of  that 
circumstance  and  would  have  in  place 
positions  and  responses  that  would 
answer  some  of  my  deep  concerns. 

On  the  question  of  human  rights, 
again.  I  have  had  good  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  that  this  Government  is 
conscious  of  those  problems  in  Pakistan 
and  that  this  Government  is  concerned, 
deeply  concerned,  about  human  rights — 
not  only  in  Pakistan  but  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  understanding  of 
how  to  use  influence  to  raise  the  human 
rights  of  people  and,  therefore,  will  as- 
sist in  any  way  they  can  to  influence 
and  press  for  reforms. 

As  to  those  assurances,  without  dis- 
closing the  details  or  the  commitments 
in  these  letters — I  have  had  an  ex- 
change— I  want  to  say  that  I  shall  re- 
serve for  the  future,  again,  my  right  to 
not  agree  with  this  policy  in  any  way 
and  use  whatever  vehicles  may  come 
along  to  further  express  my  concern. 

As  far  as  the  vehicle  now  before  the 
Senate— that  is,  the  Senate  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations- 
even  if  we  had  had  a  vote  on  it,  it  would 
not  have  stopped  the  sale.  But  I  do  think 
there  will  be  other  vehicles  down  the 
road  that  can  again  permit  the  Senate 
to  address  this  subject  and  perhaps  to 
interdict  this  policy  in  some  more  mean- 
ingful way  than  merely  speaking  to  it 
and  exercising  rhetoric  concerning  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  explain  to 
my  leader  and  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  has  been  very  cooperative,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  why  I  have  receded 
from  my  previous  position  without  in 
any  way  diminishing  my  concern  or  in- 
terest, but  feeling  more  assured  that  the 
administration  is  fully  aware  of  my 
concerns  and,  I  believe,  really  is  pursu- 
ing ways  to  be  affirmative  in  its  response 
to  such  scenarios  and  to  handle  them 
in  an  appropriate  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MOYNIHAN).  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, when  I  raised  this  matter  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  ago,  the  Senator  was  on 
the  floor  and  engaged  in  colloquy  and 
cosponsored  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. I  am  really  grateful  for  his  loy- 
alty to  this  concern  that  we  share  and 
for  his  eloquent  statements  in  relation 
thereto.  ^     ,  .. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  concern,  for 
the  statements  which  he  has  made,  which 
are  so  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
now  and  those  that  have  preceded  this 
time. 
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I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him,  for  indicating  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  go  forward  with  a  vote  on  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval  at  this  time.  I  can 
assure  him,  when  he  wishes  in  the  future 
to  make  any  speech  on  this  subject  or 
take  any  further  action  in  the  Senate,  I 
shall  see  that  he  has  every  opportunity 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  others  who  have  expressed 
their  concern  in  this  respect  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  moment?  Before  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  leaves  the  floor, 
may  I  ask  him  two  questions? 

First,  did  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
bizarre  behavior  of  sending  you  a  confi- 
dential letter  about  public  policy,  on 
which  the  U.S.  Congress  had  expressed 
itself  by  statute,  assure  you  that  Pakistan 
is  not  building  a  nuclear  weapon?  You 
might  have  noticed  the  article  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  about  the  seizure, 
on  October  31,  of  an  illegal  shipment  of 
zirconium,  a  key  metal  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  nuclear  weapons,  to  Paki- 
stan. Second,  did  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor ask — and  did  the  Secretary  tell  the 
Senator — if  the  administration  had  made 
any  effort  to  obtain  a  commitment  from 
the  Pakistani  Government  that  these 
weapons  would  not  be  used  against 
India?  It  is  inconceivable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  New  Delhi,  that  they  would 
not  be. 

There  have  been  two  Indo-Pakistani 
wars  in  this  generation.  In  both  cases, 
Pakistanis  invaded  India  with  American 
weapons  that  they  had  been  given  to  fight 
Russians.  They  have  never  yet  fought 
a  Russian.  They  keep  fighting  the  In- 
dians. And  they  keep  getting  whipped. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  To  respond  to  the 
Senator,  we  did  not  explicitly  get  into 
that  part  of  the  issue.  I  did  again  raise 
that  issue  in  conversation  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Pakistani  Army  today  is  not 
on  the  Afghanistan  border;  it  is  on  the 
Indian  border. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  the  Punjab  bor- 
der. 

May  I  make  a  point?  We  necessarily 
think  of  the  world  from  the  part  of  it  we 
occupy.  And  that  is  normal.  But  we  are 
a  world  power  and  are  obligated  to  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  other  places. 

Let  me  offer  you  a  scenario.  Pakistan 
has  produced  a  nuclear  weapon.  That 
weapon  is  delivered  by  an  F-16.  We  have 
unwittingly  given  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
has  close  military  contact  vrtth  Pakistan, 
the  F-15,  the  AWACS,  and  the  sidewind- 
ers to  protect  the  bombing  missions.  That 
is  a  nuclear  weapons  force. 

The  Pakistanis  are  financing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  nuclear  weapons  force 
with  Saudi  money.  The  Pretorian  Guard 
in  Jidda  is  Pakistani.  That  government 
of  2.000  cousins,  as  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  described  it,  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  itself  protected  by 
its  own  country. 

We  are  giving  the  Saudis  and  the 
Pakistanis  together  a  nuclear  weapons 


system,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  ycu  that 
before  it  is  consummated,  the  Indians 
will  go  to  war.  We  will  have  a  nuclear 
war  in  the  subcontinent. 

In  his  confidential  letter,  did  Secre- 
tary Haig  raise  that  thought?  I  just  put 
it  to  you :  We  do  not  know  what  it  looks 
like  out  there. 

I  am  not  sympathizing  with  the  In- 
dians. When  that  bomb  went  off  in  1974, 
I  was  in  New  Delhi  serving  as  our  Am- 
bassador. I  recall  saying  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
"You  have  just  done  something  disas- 
trous. You  have  absolute  hegemony  in 
South  Asia  today,  and  yet  you  set  off  this 
bomb."  The  day  will  come  in  10  years' 
time  when  there  will  be  a  mogul  general 
in  power  in  Islamabad  and  he  will  call 
you  up  one  day  and  say,  "I  have  foiu- 
bombs,  one  for  Madras,  one  for  Calcutta, 
one  for  Bombay,  and  one  for  New  Delhi. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  Punjab  and 
Kashmir  back  by  Thursday,  or  v  e'll  all 
meet  in  Heaven  on  Friday." 

That  is  geopolitics  for  you. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  S«!nator. 


SENATOR  GLENN  ASSESSES  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION NONPROLIFERATION 
EFFORTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate  continue  to  look 
to  John  Glenn  for  thoughtful  analysis 
and  leadership  on  the  vexing  problem  of 
controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  know  I  welcome  his  thoughts  and 
contributions  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  is  chaired  by' 
another  Senator  who  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  proliferation  dangers,  my  friend 
Chuck  Percy. 

Because  of  my  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  of  nonproliferation,  I  was  eager 
to  read  the  statement  made  by  Senator 
Glenn  yesterday  during  Senate  hearings 
on  nuclear  nonproliferation  policy.  I  am 
submitting  the  full  text  of  this  statement 
for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  John  Glenn 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  now  been  In  office  for  nearly  a  year  and 
I  think  there  is  an  unmistakable  pattern 
that  emerging  regarding  their  efforts  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  nonproliferation.  To  sum  it 
up  in  a  few  words,  just  as  Reaganomics  has 
been  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock  some  40 
years  on  domestic  social  programs,  so  the 
Reagan  nonproliferation  policy  would  turn 
the  clock  back  to  the  day  of  laissez-faire  nu- 
clear commerce  of  the  early  I970's.  Over  and 
over  again,  we  have  seen  this  Administration 
attempt  to  undermine  the  restraints  that  we 
have  built  up  over  the  last  five  or  six  years 
and  even  at  this  early  stage,  the  negative 
effects  of  our  obviously  weakened  interest  in 
nonproliferation,  are  beginning  to  manifest 
themselves  around  the  world. 

Let  me  Just  go  over  some  of  the  highlights 
of  what  this  Administration  has  been  doing, 
on  the  highly  visible  question  of  arms  trans- 
fers to  Pakistan,  for  example,  the  original 
position  of  the  Administration  was  to  try 
to  do  away  completely  with  the  so-called  Sy- 
mington Amendment,  one  of  our  earliest 
nonproliferation  laws,  whose  purpose  was  to 
restrict  the  spread  of  sensitive  nuclear  tech- 


nologies. The  Administration  consistently 
opposed  all  of  my  efforts  to  temper  their 
original  proposal  in  this  regard  and  only  by 
strong  congressional  opposition  have  we  been 
able  to  salvage  this  vital  provision  of  law. 
Moreover,  this  Administration  has  still  re- 
fused to  state  explicitly  and  for  the  public 
record  that  it  would  terminate  assistance  to 
Pakistan  even  if  that  country  went  so  far 
as  to  detonate  a  nuclear  device. 

Then  there  was  the  State  Department 
memorandum  of  October  2,  1981  which  went 
out  over  Mr.  Malone's  signature  to  the  inter- 
agency group  reviewing  changes  in  nuclear 
nonproliferation  law.  The  paper  listed  the  . 
areas  where  modifications  of  the  Nonprolifer- 
ation Act  ought  to  be  considered  and  an 
attachment  contained  what  amounted  to 
recommendations  that  certain  of  these 
changes  be  implemented.  These  changes  In- 
clude substantial  undercutting  of  the  full- 
scope  safeguards  criterion,  elimination  of 
sanctions  provisions  for  nuclear  \iolators. 
and  elimination  of  truly  independent  review 
of  executive  branch  nuclear  export  decisions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  other 
nations  that  we  are  trying  to  get  to  accept 
full-GCope  safeguards  take  us  seriously.  We 
have  given  a  new  lease  to  their  hopes  that 
if  they  hold  out  a  little  longer,  they  will  be 
able  to  renew  trade  with  the  United  States 
without  submitting  to  IAEA  safeguards 
across-the-board. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the 
Tokal-Mura  Plant,  and  U.S.  policy  on  re- 
processing, in  general.  We  are  now  approving 
pell-mell  every  transfer  of  spent  fuel  from 
Japan,  Sweden.  Spain,  and  Switzerland  for 
reprocessing  In  Great  Britain  and  France: 
and,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  7\>kal  plant  is 
concerned,  we  have  basically  given  them 
carte  blanche.  How  can  we  discourage  the 
export  of  this  technology  to  sensitive  regions, 
or  persuade  countries  like  India  to  forego  re- 
processing when,  with  every  ounce  of 
strength,  it  seems,  we  are  telling  the  world 
that  reprocessing  makes  sense  and  is  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  civilian  nuclear  programs?  And 
let  me  add.  that  we  are  doing  this  when  we 
know  full-well  that  the  IAEA  has  had  great 
difficulty  in  safeguarding  these  facilities — I 
don't  think  they  have  ever  achieved  their 
safeguards  objectives  with  these  plants. 

The  most  recent  TDkal-Mura  arrangement 
raises  questions  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  would  acquiesce  in  the  reuse  of  (riu- 
tonlum  In  light-water  reactors,  that  Is  plu- 
tonium  "recycle.''  For  a  number  of  years  the 
United  States  has  strenuously  opposed  the 
use  of  Plutonium  in  this  fashion  out  of  con- 
cern that  it  might  result  in  premature  wide- 
spread use  of  Plutonium  with  Its  attendant 
nonproliferation  and  domestic  security 
problems.  Yet.  as  I  understand  it,  the  United 
States  has  not  In  its  understanding  with 
Japan  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  plutonlum 
being  used  in  this  fashion,  even  though  this 
possibility  had,  in  fact,  been  eliminated  In 
the  wording  of  our  prior  understandings 
vrtth  the  Japanese. 

And  then  there  is  the  case  of  Brazil.  Here 
we  have  been  tr>'ing  over  a  number  of  years 
to  gain  that  country's  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act 
which  require  that  it  accept  safeguards  on 
all  of  its  nuclear  activities  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  nuclear  fuel  from  the  United 
States.  Now,  however,  we  have  made  it  easier 
for  the  Brazilians  to  obtain  that  fuel  else- 
where, from  other  suppliers,  by  telling  the 
Brazilians  that  we  will  not  enforce  penalty 
clauses  against  them  that  are  contained  In 
our  fuel  supply  contracts. 

The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  encourage 
them  to  seek  fuel  from  other  suppliers  whose 
export  controls  are  less  strict  than  ours.  But 
our  action  in  this  case  goes  beyond  that, 
becatise  it  also  gives  a  signal  to  those  other 
suppliers,  and  here  I  am  thinking  about  the 
British-Dutch-West  German  Consortium. 
Eurenco — and  the  F^nch-led  Consortium. 
Eurodlf,  that  Is  okay  with  the  United  States 
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If  they  export  to  Brazil  even  though  that  arrived  at  in  the  conference  on  House 

countrj'  has  not  accepted  full-scope  safe-  Joint  Resolution  357  as  they  affect  the 

guards.  That  signal  to  the  other  suppliers  Is  HUD-Independent  Agencies  appropria- 

dlrectly  contrary-  to  the  efforts  we  have  been  ^^^^^  jjjjj  j^j.  ^^^^^^  ^g^r  1982  and  incor- 

maklng  over  the  past  several  years  to  get  agreements  into  the  bill.  I 

them  to  adopt  the  same  strict  .export_con-  P^^^  ^^^  ^^^  distinguished  chairman  of 


trols  that  we  have.  Again,  we  have  under- 
mined the  efforts  to  get  the  suppliers  to  ac- 
cept strengthened  and  uniform  export 
controls. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  impacts  of 
these  policies  are  already  being  felt  in  a 
very  negative  way.  Mexico,  for  example, 
in  soliciting  bids  for  the  construction  of 
two  power  reactors  is  openly  trying  to  set 
up  competition  among  the  nuclear  sup- 
pliers to  see  who  will  be  willing  to  supply 
sensitive  nuclear  technology— enrich- 
ment and  reprocessing  facilities— as  part 
of  the  package  to  sweeten  their  offers. 
We  have  not  seen  this  kind  of  blatant 
search  for  such  sensitive  equipment  since 
the  Brazilian  deal  with  West  Germany 
in  1975.  Over  the  past  7  years  France 
and  West  Germany,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  had  made  it  clear  that  they  would 
not  supply  sensitive  technology  to  non- 
nuclear  weapon  states,  but  now  it  ap- 
pears that  Mexico  believes  our  collective 
resolve  on  this  score  has  eroded  and  that 
it  may  well  be  able  to  obtain  these  dan- 
gerous plants. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  example  of 
South  Africa's  end-run  around  U.S.  ex- 
port controls  about  which  I  will  say  more 
later. 

When  one  adds  to  this  record  the  in- 
sensitivity  shown  by  the  administration 
to  the  nonproliferation  aspects  of  its 
statements  on  domestic  and  foreign  re- 
processing, its  statements  on  the  use  of 
civilian  reactor  snent  fuel  for  the  weap- 
ons program,  and  its  obsession  with  the 
"reliable  supplier"  argument,  one  might 
be  excused  for  thinking  that  maybe  this 
administration  feels  non-proliferation  is 
none  of  its  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  ANDUR- 
B.*N  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  4034  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleark  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  rH.R. 
4034)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
September  11,  1981.1 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
1  proposing  that  we  accept  the  agreements 


the  Committee.  Senator  Hatfield,  as  I 
am,  is  anxious  to  assure  that  the  appro- 
priations process  acts  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible on  regular  fiscal  year  1982  bills. 

On  Tuesday,  November  17.  I  proposed 
in  full  committee  a  series  of  44  changes 
to  the  conference  agreement  in  H.R.  4034. 
These  changes,  as  amended  in  commit- 
tee, were  incorporated  in  the  second 
continuing  resolution. 

On  Thursday,  November  19, 1  included 
in  the  Record  a  detailed  description  of 
these  specific  changes. 

These  proposals  were  debated  in  con- 
junction with  House  Joint  Resolution 
357  and  further  modified  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  During  our  conference  with 
the  House,  we  made  some  additional 
changes  in  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  continuing  resolution  and  those 
changes,  of  course,  are  contained  and 
accompany  the  continuing  resolution. 

Before  the  application  of  the  Baker 
amendment,  the  committee  amendments 
on  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  ap- 
propriations bill  reduced  the  House  level 
contained  in  the  continuing  resolution 
by  $1  billion,  after  including  the  full  year 
costs  for  the  veterans  entitlement  pro- 
grams in  the  House-passed  version  as 
was  done  in  the  Senate  version. 

The  result  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment, excluding  any  across-the-board 
cuts,  reduced  the  House-proposed  level 
by  $900  million  and  increased  the  Senate 
level  by  $700  million.  After  the  applica- 
tion of  the  across-the-board  cuts  con- 
tained in  these  amendment,  we  will  have 
achieved  a  $1.6  billion  reduction  in  the 
House  proposal  level  for  the  programs 
and  activities  contained  in  the  HUD-In- 
dependent Agencies  Appropriations  Act. 
Mr.  President,  what  I  am  proposing 
here  is  to  modify  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  4034  to  conform  in  every  respect 
with  the  agreeemnt  reached  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  357.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  produce  a  regular  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  bill  for  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  at  the  level  and  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in  the 
continuing  resolution  under  section 
101 ff). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  aereed  to. 
Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  Provided  further,  That 
of  the  budget  authority  provided  herein,  $2,- 
354.400.000  shall  be  allocated  for  public  hous- 
ing new  construction  other  than  for  low-in- 
come housing  for  Indian  families. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

PAYMENTS      FOR      OPERATION      OP      LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING    PROJECTS — FISCAI,    TKAR    1981 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  operation  of  low-income  housing  proj- 
ects', $148,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
December  31,  1981. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  au  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "$3,666,000,000.". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, Insert:  "$65,456,000.". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  amendments  5,  13,  and  23  en 
bloc  and  that  it  be  in  order  to  concur 
en  bloc  in  these  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr,  President,  in  recent 
months,  we  have  had  two  outstanding 
events  occur  in  the  history  of  space  ex- 
ploration by  the  United  States.  We  have 
had  two  successful  flights  of  the  shuttle. 
Columbia.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
made  real  progress  in  the  NASA  pro- 
gram and  in  the  field  of  space.  There  are 
many  military  benefits  and  byproducts 
that  can  result  from  our  further  space 
efforts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
great  progress  is  being  made  in  our 
space  program. 

If  there  is  a  percentage  reduction,  such 
as  the  Baker  proposal  of  4  percent,  it  is 
certainly  my  hope  that  the  President  and 
OMB  or  both,  or  all  who  are  concerned, 
will  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  fimds 
appropriated  to  NASA  under  this  legis- 
lation. And  if  any  cuts  have  to  be  made, 
I  hope  that  they  will  not  unduly  affect 
NASA. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Garn,  and  I  have  spoken 
about  this.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  correct.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  importance  of 
NASA  and  the  work  they  are  doing. 

We  are  adopting  an  agreement  with 
the  House  in  percentage  reductions,  and 
there  is  some  flexibility  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  agree  that  he  should  not  use  all 
that  flexibility  in  cutting  NASA.  Beyond 
the  colloquy  we  are  having  here.  I  will 
make  that  known,  a,s  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommitte  on  NASA,  to  the  adminis- 
tration; and  I  will  work  with  them  care- 
fully as  to  where  these  cuts  would  be 
made.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  back- 
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ground  information  on  the  various  pro- 
grams, and  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  I  will  watch  the  program 
carefully. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  hope  the  head  of  OMB 
will  read  these  words. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5,  13,  and  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendinent  numbered 
704. 

Mr,  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  V 

Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  amount  of  the  increase  in  con- 
tract authority  under  the  heading  "Housing 
Programs,  annual  conthibutions  fob  as- 
sisted housing",  shall  be  $897,177,848,  and 
the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  budget  autho- 
rity under  such  heading  shall  be  $17,373,- 
528.040. 

(2;  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Housing  Programs,  housing  coun- 
seling ASSISTANCE",  Shall  be  $3,520,000. 

(3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank,  assistance  for  solar  and  con- 
servation improvements",  shall  be  $23,- 
000.000. 

(4)  The  amount  appropriated  imder  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and 
Development.  community  development 
grants",  shall  be  $3,600,000,000. 

(5)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  De- 
velopment, urban  development  action 
grants",  shall   be  $458,000,000. 

(6)  Th©  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Policy  Development  and  Re- 
search. RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY",  Shall  bC 
$20,000,000. 

(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Pair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportu- 

NTTY,      FAIR      HOUSING     ASSISTANCE",      Shall      be 

S5.016.000. 

(8)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Management  and  Administration, 
WORKING  capital  FUND".  Shall  be  .'«''2'<.000. 

(9)  The  amount  aopropriated  under  the 
heading    'TDepartment    of    Defense — Civil, 

CEMETERIAL     E'-PENSES.      ABMY.     SALARIES     AND 

expenses",  shall  be  $4,476,000. 

(10)  the  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses",  shall  be 
$562,837,000. 


(11)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, research  and  development",  shall  be 
$167,759,000. 

(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection  Acen- 
cf,  abatement,  control  and  compliance", 
shall  be  $395,000,000. 

(13)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. BUILDINGS  AND  FACiLrriES",  Shall  be 
$3,621,000. 

(14)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

COUNCIL      ON      environmental      QUALITY      AND 

OFFICE  OF  environmental  QUALITY",  Shall  be 
$919,000. 

(15)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

OFFICE    OF    SCIENCE   AND    TECHNOLOGY    POLICY", 

Shall  be  $1,578,000. 

(16)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading    "Federal   Emergency   Management 

AGENCY,     FUNDS     APPROPRIATED     TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT, DISASTER  RELIEF",  Shall  be  $301,694,000. 

(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  ths 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  sauiries  and  expenses",  shall  be 
$93,879,000. 

(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  state  and  local  assistance",  shall 
be  $121,829,000. 

(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  emergency  planning  and  assist- 
ance", shall  be  $67,906,000. 

(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17,  1979,  and  September  28.  1979.  is- 
sued by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (42 
U.S.C.  2414(e)),  $328,240,000. 

(21)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  op  Health  and  Human 
Services,  office  of  consumer  affairs",  shall 
be  $1,760,000. 

(22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  research  and  development." 
shall  be  $4,973,100,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$3,104,900,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle  Including  space  flight  operations: 
Provided,  That  the  limitations  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions contained  under  this  heading  shall  not 
be  affected  by  this  subsection. 

(23)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation, 
research  and  related  activities",  shall  be 
$1,010,000,000. 

(24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation, 
science  education  ACTivrnES",  shall  be  $22,- 
000.000. 

(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading     "National     Science     Foundation. 

SCIENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS     SPECIAL     FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCY  PROGRAM)  ",  Shall  be  $3,080,000. 

(26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Selective  Service  System,  salaries 
and  expenses",  shall  be  $18,633,000. 

(27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Treasury, 
office  of  revenue  sharing,  salaries  and 
expenses",  shall  be  $6,148,000. 

(28)  The  amotmt  appropriated  under  the 
heading    "Department    of    the    Treasury. 

NEW    YORK    city    LOAN    GUARANTEE    PROGRAM", 

shall  be  $822,000. 

(29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administrmton.  compen- 
sation AND  pensions",  shsll  be  $13,824,000.- 
000. 

(30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administr*tion.  read- 
justment benefits",  shall  be  $1,938,800,000. 

(31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 


heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medical 
and  puosthetic  research",  shall  be  $128,215.- 
000. 

(32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing EXPENSES",  shall  be  $57,700,000. 

(33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  AcMiNisTBATioif,  con- 
struction, MAJOR  projects".  Shall  be  $378,- 
338,000. 

(34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Vetesans  Administration,  con- 
struction, minor  projects",  shaU  be  $102- 
942,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $30,018,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  Construc- 
tion. 

(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
beading  "Veterans  Administration,  grants 

FOR    construction     OF     STATE     EXTENDED     CARE 

facilities".  Shall  be  $15,840,000. 

(36)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
vestment IN  national  consumer  cooperative 
BANK",  shall  be  $43,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  final  Government  equity  redemption  date 
for  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
shall  occur  on  December  31, 1981. 

(37)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  gross  obliga- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $75,960,000  are  author- 
ized for  payments  under  section  230(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  from 
the  Insurance  fund  chargeable  for  benefits  on 
the  mortgage  covering  the  property  to  which 
the  payments  made  relate,  and  payments  In 
connection  with  such  obligations  are  hereby 
approved. 

(38)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Housing  Programs,  payments  for 

OPERATION     OF     LOW-INCOME      HOUSING     PSOJ- 

ECTs — FISCAL  YEAR  1981",  Shall  remain  avail- 
able imtil  September  30,  1982:  Provided, 
That  any  part  of  the  foregoing  amount 
which  has  not  been  obligated  before  the 
forty-fifth  calendar  day  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution,  shall  be  deemed 
obligated  notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of 
31  U.S.C.  200(a). 

(39)  The  Congress  also  approves  the  de- 
ferral under  the  heading  "Veterans  Admin- 
istration,  (DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL)  ",  Of  the 

Washington,  DC,  and  Long  Beach,  CaUf., 
projects  as  contained  in  deferral  notice 
D82-140. 

(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  before  December 
31,  1981,  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  It  by 
this  Act,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
it  the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  In  title  V:  Provided. 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  in  the  IJepart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $34,000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  data  processing  services.  (2)  12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, and  (3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Leg- 
islation and  Congressional  Relations:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  (1)  150  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  and  (2)  120  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  shall  be  available  for  the  Of- 
fice of  External  Relations:  Provided  further. 
That  in  the  Veterans  Administration  not  to 
erceed  ri)  $1500.000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Evaluation 
and  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  be  avallftble 
for  the  Supply  Service. 
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(41)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  Section  140  of  H.  J.  Res.  357.  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  20.  1981 
shall  apply  to  programs,  projects  or  activities 
contained  In  this  Act:  Provided,  That  sec- 
tion 140  shall  remain  in  effect  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  lUP  No.  704)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4,  with  UP  amendment 
No.  704,  was  agreed  to. 

"Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
evening,  we  agreed  to  the  HUD  appro- 
priations conference  report  and  sent  it 
to  the  House. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  No.  41,  of  im- 
printed amendment  No.  704,  a  few  words 
were  omitted.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  put  those  words  back  in,  to  clar- 
ify the  amendment.  It  is  short  enough 
that  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  read  it,  so 
that  there  is  no  misimderstanding. 

(41)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  section  140  of  H.J.  Res.  357,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  20,  1981, 
shall  apply  to  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties contained  in  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
section  104  shall  remain  in  effect  for  the 
programs,  projects,  or  activities  In  this  Act 
through  September  30,  1982. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  my  good  friend  from  Utah. 
He  is  correct,  of  course.  His  amendment 
will  make  sure  that  this  applies  only  to 
the  HUD  bill  and  does  not  apply  to  sup- 
plementaJs.  It  does  not  ai>ply  to  other 
legislation  we  may  pass.  That  was  cer- 
tainly the  intention  on  both  sides. 

So  I  am  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  change  will  be  made,  as 
requested. 

'Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Garn  has  done  an  excellent  job 
along  with  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  this  appropriations  bill. 

We  all  know  how  di£Bcult  It  is  to  cut 
spending  and  automatically  for  many 
years  we  have  had  increases  in  all  these 
appropriations  bills  of  10.  15,  or  20  per- 
cent. 

This  appropriations  bill  this  year  is 
S9  billion,  as  I  understand  it,  below  1981 
roughly.  It  is  also  about  15  percent  below 
1981—15  percent.  That  is,  I  think,  an  un- 
usual accomplishment  under  very,  very 
difScult  circumstances.  It  is  5  percent 
below  the  President's  request  of  last 
March  and  while  it  is  slightly  above  what 


the  President  requested  in  September,  I 
think  all  in  all  it  shows  a  remarkable  dili- 
gence and  effectiveness  on  the  part  of 
Senator  Garn.  Senator  Huddleston,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
subcommittee. 

So  I  think  that  congratulations  are 
certainly  in  order. 

For  years  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  comphcated  and  difficult 
subcommittees  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has.  It  covers  housing,  NASA, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  It  is  a 
very  important,  extremely  comprehen- 
sive, and  extremely  varied  appropriations 
bill. 

So  I  think  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  in  this 
year  when  it  is  so  important  that  we 
hold  down  spending  and  so  important 
that  we  move  as  quickly  as  we  can  toward 
a  balanced  budget  and  to  fiscal  respon- 
sibility because  of  high  interest  rates 
and  inflation  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  done  so  well. 

I  might  also  mention  that  this  was  the 
first  appropriations  bill  enacted.  It 
passed  the  Senate  in  July  and  it  has 
been  waiting  as  a  conference  report  for 
a  couple  of  months. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  not  only 
done  a  remarkable  job  along  with  a 
really  brilliant  chairman  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Congressman  Bo- 
land,  but  he  has  done  it  with  great 
promptness  and  if  all  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  are  handled  with  this  alacrity 
we  would  not  be  here  tonight  and  we 
would  have  no  problem  with  balancing 
the  budget  and  moving  in  the  fiscally  re- 
sponsible direction  we  should. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  my  good  friend 
from  Utah  on  a  topflight  job  and  also 
the  excellent  staff  that  has  worked  with 
him.  Wally  Berger  and  others. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  very  much.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  on  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Banking  Committee  with 
Senator  Proxmire  for  many  years  now. 

I  wish  to  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  deserve  credit  for  this.  Wally 
Berger  certainly  does  for  his  excellent 
work. 

Senator  HuDDtEsxcN.  who  is  the  rank- 
ing majority  member,  has  been  in- 
credibly cooperative  this  year,  proceed- 
ing to  the  point  where  we  could  pass 
the  appropriations  bill  in  July  and  get  a 
conference  report  back  by  September  15, 
well  in  advance  of  the  normal  Octo- 
ber 1  deadline.  This  is  the  only  bill  that 
too'f.  place. 

But  also  Congressman  Boland  deserves 
credit.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  anyone  who  is  more  co- 
operative on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
of  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  than 
Congressman  Boland. 

So  it  certainly  is  not  just  Senator  Jake 
Garn's  achievement.  There  were  a  lot  of 
people  on  both  sides,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Chairman 
Boland  who  made  it  possible  to  do  this. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  we  had  to  hold 


the  conference  report  at  the  desk  since 
September  15  because  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  enacted  it  rapidly  and  sent  it  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

But  in  this  case  the  delay  has  been 
helpful.  As  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin mentioned  we  are  over  $9  billion  un- 
der last  year's  budget.  But  the  delay  from 
September  15  until  now  has  allowed  us 
to  take  $1.6  billion  more  out  of  the  bill 
than  in  the  conference  report  agreed 
to  on  September  15. 

So  in  this  case  I  believe  the  delay 
was  worth  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  finishes 
the  action  on  this  bill  and  all  of  the 
motions  necessary  to  send  it  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been 
made.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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CANADIAN-USA  RELATIONS:    THE 
CANADIAN   PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  for  the  past  4  years.  Mr.  Peter  M. 
Towe.  will  be  leaving  soon.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Ambassador  Allan  Gotlieb. 

Ambassador  Towe  recently  addressed 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  and  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  in  a  speech 
entitled.  "Canadian-USA  Relations:  The 
Canadian  Perspective." 

The  Ambassador  makes  two  main 
points  in  his  speech  which  I  think  are 
worth  mentioning.  The  first  is  that  the 
current  rhetoric  flowing  between  our  two 
nations  goes  beyond  what  real  tensions 
exist  between  them.  The  second  point, 
and  it  relates  to  the  first,  is  that  there 
are  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  because  of  culture  and  his- 
torical events  which  both  nations  need 
to  keep  in  mind  when  disagreements — 
and  thus  tensions — arise. 

There  is  a  close  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Alaskans,  be- 
cause of  Alaska's  geographical  location, 
are  very  close  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
Territory.  At  times.  I  think  we  Alaskans 
feel  closer  to  our  Canadian  friends  than 
we  do  to  our  fellow  countrymen.  There 
are  constant  exchanges  among  the  State, 
provincial,  and  territorial  governments. 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  citizens  interre- 
late on  all  levels  as  a  normal  course  of 
business  and  everyday  life. 

Alaskans  and  Canadians  will  meet  in 
Fairbanks  for  the  Arctic  Winter  Games 
next  year  from  March  14  to  18  as  part  of  ■ 
the  friendship  between  Canadians  and 
Alaskans.  This  will  be  the  seventh  meet- 
ing of  athletes  from  Alaska,  the  Yukon 
Territory,  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  games  have  been  held  five  times  in 
Canada.  This  is  the  second  time  they  will 
be  held  in  Alaska. 

I  wish  my  good  friend,  Peter  Towe, 
good  luck  in  his  new  assignment  and 
welcome  his  successor,  Allen  Gotlieb. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sador Towe's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Canaoa-U.S.A.  Relations:   The  Canadian 

Perspective 

(Notes  for  an  address  by  Peter  M.  Towe. 

Ambassador  of  Canada) 

The  first  words  I  have  for  you  today  are 
not  my  own.  However,  in  tone  and  in  con- 
tent, they  are  very  familiar. 

"The  relations  of  few  countries  are  as  In- 
timate and  Important  as  those  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  They  loom  far 
larger  in  the  eyes  of  a  Canadian  than  of  an 
American.  That  is  natural. 

"It  may  be  expected  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states  will  become  Increasingly 
important  and  that  the  problems  arising 
therefrom  will  grow  in  magnitude." 

Those  must  be  the  sage  observations  of  a 
Canadian  political  figure,  you  might  con- 
clude. Or  of  an  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

They  are. 

Lester  Pearson — who.  of  course,  was  both. 

And  what  might  be  illuminating  to  you  Is 
that  they  are  from  a  letter  he  wrote  in  Janu- 
ary 1932. 

You  know,  Canadian  Ambassadors  here 
have  been  saying  that  sort  of  thing  for  as 
long  as  there  have  been  Canadian  Ambassa- 
dors here.  Because  Ifs  true.  We  are  two  na- 
tions sharing  a  continent.  We  share  pros- 
perity: fears;  and  many  values.  We  also  share 
a  great  deal  of  history.  Some  of  this  history 
is  not  at  all  about  sharing. 

I  enjoyed  the  festivities  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown 
earlier  this  month.  I  was  the  one  at  the  cere- 
mony thinking  that  the  American  victory  at 
Yorktown  made  supierfluous  General  Wash- 
ington's plan  for  another  expedition  In  1782 
or  '83.  this  one  of  enormous  strength,  to  take 
Canada. 

I  was  also  thinking,  as  your  President  ex- 
changed toasts  with  President  Mitterrand, 
of  how  Canada  fitted  200  years  ago  into  that 
triangle.  The  French  did.  of  course,  support 
the  American  Revolution  against  their  En- 
glish enemies.  The  Congressional  leaders  in 
fact  expected  their  French  allies  to  invade 
Lower  Canada.  But  the  French  did  not  at- 
tack Canada  The  official  explanation  was 
that  the  first  priority  was  to  assist  the 
Americans  to  liberate  the  colonies  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  continent.  The  actual 
policy  of  Versailles  was  to  leave  Canada  In 
the  hands  of  the  British  so  as  to  drive  the 
newly  independent  state  into  friendship  and 
expanded  trade  with  France. 

To  a  large  extent.  French  policy  was 
foiled.  General  Washington,  in  peace  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  asked  that  Canada 
be  ceded  to  the  U.S.  which,  if  the  request 
had  been  taken  seriously,  would  have  en- 
abled you  to  spend  this  lunch  hour  listening 
to  someone  else.  It  wasn't,  but  the  British 
concessions  to  the  new  Republic  were  meant 
to  counter  French  Influence — and  they  were 
made  to  a  large  extent  from  what  eventually 
became  Canada.  Such  was — and  remains — 
the  rather  seamy  stuff  from  which  history 
is  shaped. 

Canada.  Not  yet  a  country.  Still  a  colony. 
But  with  a  growing  number  of  inhabitants 
of  many  different  kinds.  Whose  own  views 
were  mired — Canadians  in  fact  fou<;ht  on 
both  sides  at  Yorktown — and  naturally. 
were  not  considered  by  these  big  powers. 

Who  were  they?  They  were  the  original 
Frenrh-speaklne  habitants.  Still  re.sentful  of 
the  British  conquest  but  determined  to  sur- 
vive culturally.  Then,  the  Loyalists  to  the 
British  Crown,  many  In  fact  refugees  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  South.  And 
there  were  others — In  Montreal,  oartlcu- 
lary— who  had  been  impre>;R?d  bv  the  nhil- 
osophlcal  values  of  the  American  Revolution. 
In  a  Canadian  way.  these  values  worked 
their  wav  into  our  own  natlon-bullding 
process,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  poli- 
tical  values  we  share  In   common,  even  If 


our  political  systems  are  in  so  many  ways 
quite  different. 

Indeed,  that  nation-building  process  goes 
on  today.  Its  effects,  stemming  from  the 
very  fact  that  we  are  different  nations,  seem 
to  be  what  the  present  fuss  in  Canada-U£. 
relations  is  all  about.  But  its  description 
is  not  so  different  from  what  Lester  Pearson 
sensed  50  years  ago. 

My  first  posting  to  the  Canadian  Embassy 
here  came  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  co- 
operation between  us.  We  worked  together 
even  when  the  issues  were  difficult,  through 
such  huge  undertakings  as  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Also,  at  that 
time,  having  years  before  dropped  our  de- 
fences against  each  other,  we  Joined  In  de- 
fence against  others,  through  the  creation 
of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defence 
in  1940  which  led  after  the  war  to  the 
Pinetree  Line  and  the  Dew  Line,  and  even- 
tually to  Joint  defence  of  the  continent 
through  NORAD. 

During  my  next  posting  to  this  city,  a 
decade  and  more  ago.  the  mood  was  dramati- 
cally different.  The  U.S.  was  briefly  and 
aberrationally  in  trade  deficit  with  Canada. 
The  measures  taken  in  1971  to  protect  the 
American  dollar,  measures  which  had  a 
grievous,  and  disproportionate  effect  on  Can- 
ada, were  not  the  object  of  any  prior  con- 
sultations. Canadian  pleas  that  account  be 
taken  of  our  historically  special  relationship 
with  the  USA  went  unheeded. 

This  is.  I  suppose,  a  contradiction,  but  it 
is  one  Canadians  are  used  to.  You  were  much 
bigger  and  stronger  and  could  speak  of  re- 
taliation much  more  credibly  than  we  could. 
As  my  historical  refiections  today  indicate, 
we  in  Canada  are  aware  that  it  was  ever 
thus.  Successive  Administrations  here  have 
had.  perhaps,  a  shorter-term  view  of  what's 
been  golne  on.  TTiere  is  after  all  a  tendency 
here  to  think  that  history  re-begins  every 
four  years. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  as  Ambassa- 
dor here,  or  earlier,  as  an  officer  in  our  Em- 
bassy— where,  incidentally.  I've  spent  almost 
half  my  working  career — I've  been  stewing  in 
the  acid  of  200  years  of  accumulated  griev- 
ance. 

Far  from  it.  Most  of  my  time  has.  In  fact, 
been  spent  on  the  things  we've  worked  out 
together.  In  the  development  since  the  war 
of  the  most  complex,  and  concentrated  re- 
lationship which  exists  between  any  two 
nations. 

I  recall  those  very  creative  post-war  years 
when  international  Institutions  emerged 
from  a  common  .sense  of  hope  or  of  peril: 
The  resolution  among  the  three  countries 
which  had  cooperated  in  developing  the 
atomic  bomb  to  see  atoms  used  henceforth 
only  for  peace;  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  when  the  Cold  War  shocked 
us  all  Into  Insecurity  again,  the  creation  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

In  these  experiences,  our  common  and  en- 
during view  of  the  world's  perils  became 
shaped.  It  became  natural  for  Canada  to 
think  of  itself  as  an  ally  of  the  U.S.;  in  re- 
sponding to  Secretary  Acheson's  special  plea 
to  send  ground  troops  to  Korea;  In  Canada 
making  a  special  effort  to  respond  to  the 
Suez  crisis,  where  Canadians  could  play  a 
peacekeeping  role  from  which  the  larger  pow- 
ers were  disqualified.  In  a  sort  of  comple- 
mentarity to  U.S.  big  power  leadership— and 
one  which  at  that  time  kept  the  pood  rela- 
tions between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K..  as  well 
as  France,  on  the  rails. 

So  I  preface  my  remarks  by  taking  a  long 
view.  Not  of  antagonism.  But  of  hlston,'.  the 
history  of  two  nations,  each,  in  its  way, 
pursuing  Its  ovm  aspirations. 

And  now  I  turn  to  todav. 

We  are  told  that  relations  between  Canada 
nnd  the  United  St.TtPS  have  entered  a  diffi- 
rvilt  and  dangerous  phase.  Americans  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  bewail  the  so- 


called  new  nationalism  of  Canadian  govern- 
ment, policies.  In  Canada  many  complain 
loudly  about  recent  American  statements, 
descrioing  them  as  alternately  patronizing  or 
imperialistic.  Looming  over  all  the  rhetoric 
is  the  perception  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
that  we  are  locked  into  an  inescapable  spiral 
of  retaliation  and  counter-retaliation,  to  the 
eventual  disadvantage  of  both  countries. 

A  dramatic  picture — but  is  It  accurate?  I 
think  not.  It  exaggerates  current  tensions  in 
a  few  areas  at  the  expense  of  an  over- 
whelmingly positive  relatlonsnip  and  It  im- 
plies that  until  recently  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship was  devoid  of  substantive  issues  and 
dimculties. 

Quite  frankly,  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  always  delicate. 

it  Ls  not  hard  to  see  why.  Interdependence 
is  the  watchword  of  the  present  age.  Aca- 
demics describe  it.  politicians  espouse  it.  and 
the  common  man  confronts  it  in  his  dally 
life.  Imports  and  exports,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  shock  of 
escalating  energy  prices.  We  have  all  become 
part-time  international  economists  The  les- 
son is  clear  to  us  all — no  nation's  economy  is 
a  secure  fortress.  We  must  struggle  to  find 
accommodations  with  our  economic  partners 
or  we  will  all  suffer. 

For  Americans  this  is  a  relatively  recent 
experience.  To  Canadians  this  "modern 
reality"  has  been  a  feature  of  our  national 
life  for  generations.  We  have  had  historically 
to  be  more  sensitive  than  most  to  the  eco- 
nomic policies  of  foreign  governments.  At 
the  present  time  fixed  US.  capital  invest- 
ment in  Canada  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
countrv.  as  is  Canadian  Investment  in  the 
U.S..  where  we  are  the  third  largest  source  of 
foreign  investment.  Trade  between  our  two 
countries  totals  almost  (Cant  $100.  BUIlon 
annually. 

It  is  important.  I  Ijeiieve.  not  to  over  stress 
the  negative.  It  Is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
many  commentators  express  real  anguish 
over  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  deterioration 
in  our  bilateral  relations.  After  all.  for  many 
years  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
USA.  as  countries  and.  more  Importantly, 
between  Canadians  and  Americans  as  indi- 
viduals, have  been  warm  and  genuine.  There 
is  an  easy  familiarity  between  our  two  coun- 
tries which  Is.  perhaps,  unequalled  In  the 
world.  In  fact:  the  similarities  between  us 
are  so  great  that  we  often  overlook  the  dif- 
ferences which  make  us  distinct.  And  we  do 
so  at  our  peril.  Our  strength  as  nations  de- 
pends not  only  on  our  shared  qualities  but 
also  on  those  qualities  which  are  unique  and 
lend  variety  and  richness  to  our  national 
lives. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  specify  these  dif- 
ferences: some  are  very  obvious  while  others 
are  rather  abstract  and  difficult  to  define 
with  precision.  I  do  not  want  to  provide  an 
exhaustive  list  for  you.  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  few  Items  which  contribute  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Canada. 

Our  geography  and  population.  Although 
Canada  is  larger  in  area  than  the  U.S..  we 
have  a  po^ulatlon  only  one-tenth  as  large. 
and  almost  all  of  it  lorated  within  100  miles 
of  the  frontier  with  the  U.S.  These  facts 
create  special  problems  suc"h  as  the  vast 
transTjortatton  and  communications  svstems 
which  must  be  maintained  In  support  of  a 
relativelv  small  economic  market. 

Our  blcultural  and  billneual  Identity,  the 
fact  that  Canada  has  two  foundint?  cultures 
and  official  laneuaees— French  and  Enclish — 
creates  special  national  riches  but  also  spe- 
cial and  unavoidable  costs. 

Our  federal  political  system.  Canadian 
provinces  exercise  jurisdiction  over  social 
and  economic  sectors  to  ft  much  ereater  ex- 
tent than  the  Individual  states  In  the  TJS.A. 
The  Canadian  federal   government's  powers 
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are  correspondingly  more  limited  than  those 
of  Its  American  counterpart. 

These,  and  other,  factors  taken  together 
have  created  a  distinctively  Canadian  politi- 
cal culture,  a  blend  of  our  respect  for  and 
dedication  to  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative  with  our  recognition  that  govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  life  of  Canada  is  demanded  by 
the  imperatives  of  our  national  heritage. 

Canadians  expect  their  governments  to  de- 
velop and  execute  policies  which  are  respon- 
sive to  their  needs  and  Interests.  This  expec- 
tation, by  itself,  is  not  unique.  Americans 
also  expect  their  governments  to  pursue  pol- 
icies which  maintain  national  recurity.  en- 
courage social  and  political  stability  and 
promote  economic  prosperity.  Bluntly  put, 
Canadians  and  Americans  look  to  their  gov- 
ernments to  articulate  and  defend  their 
respective  national  interests. 

And  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  To  demand 
otherwise  would  be  foolish  and  unre.illstic 
But  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter  for  the 
term  "national  Interest"  Is  Infinitely  elastic 
and  can  be  siretched  to  ju.silfy  almost  any 
action.  Therefora.  Canadians  and  Americans 
mal:e  an  addiiionil  demand  on  thoir  s-ovevn- 
ments  which  reflects  their  shared  belief  in 
democratic  polirical  principles- -.vo  demand 
that  our  governments  pursue  our  national 
Interests  in  a  responsible  manner. 

When  we  loo'.:  at  loreign  policy  we  see  that, 
responsible  governments  adjust  their  policies 
to  suit  changing  circumstances.  This  is  not 
orportunism  or  cynicism;  rather  we  must 
continually  make  Judgments  about  bow 
best  to  pursue  our  national  Interost  in  a 
manner  con=!-tent  wi'h  our  international 
obligations  and  responsibilities.  At  times 
we  must  summon  up  the  n.itional  will  to 
act  boldly  while  at' other  times  prudence  and 
patience  provide  the  sternest  tests  of  our 
national  resolve. 

It  is  balance  we  seeit  and,  when  I  refle^^t 
on  over  three  decades  of  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  Canada-U.S.A.  relation.ship,  X 
am  struck  by  the  balance  we  have  achieved 
In  the  management  of  this  relationship.  I 
cannot  think  of  two  other  countries  which 
have  so  effectively  pursued  their  national 
interests  in  such  a  harmonious  and  mutually 
beneficial  way. 

I  am  deeply  troubled,  therefore,  by  the 
recent  charges  in  the  United  States  that 
Canada  has  embarked  on  a  new— and  dan- 
gerous— course  of  economic  nationalism. 
Nationalism.  I  hasten  to  add,  is  not  used  by 
those  making  the  charge  as  a  neutral  de- 
scription of  the  reasonable  pursuit  of  na- 
tional Interest.  No,  we  are  speaking  here  of 
nationalism  which  conjures  up  images  of 
folly,  irresponsibility  and  anti-Americanism. 
It  is  our  emotions  which  are  being  appealed 
to— not  our  reason.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
such  a  long  and  fruitful  bilateral  relation- 
ship. I  find  the  invocation  of  the  term  "•na- 
tionalism" entirely  inappropriate. 
When  the  United  States  Government  argues 
(as  does  Canada)  in  favour  of  fair  interna- 
tional trading  practices,  it  does  so  because  It 
believes  such  practices  benefit  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Similarly,  when  the  Administration  and 
Congress  state  they  will  pursue  fair  trading 
practices,  even  if  it  means  "getting  tough" 
with  trading  partners,  they  do  so  because 
they  believe  this  is  necessary  to  achieve  vi- 
tal national  objectives.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this:  indeed,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly odd  if  the  U.S.  government  pursued 
policies  which  it  believed  were  inimical  to 
American  national  interests.  But  we  should 
not  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  pur- 
suit of  these  interests,  however  reasonable 
they  may  be,  is  cost-free;  voluntary  restric- 
tions on  automobile  exports  may  be  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  revltallzation  of  the  do- 
mestic automobile  Industry,  but  they  do  im- 
pose a  cost  on  Japanese  producers.  There 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  debates  within 
the  United  States  on  the  best  ways  to  pursue 


trade  objectives  and  yet,  throughout  these 
debates,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  reference  by 
any  of  the  participants  to  the  new  "nation- 
alism" of  the  United  States  Government,  not 
even  when  such  blatant  acts  as  buy-Ameri-. 
can  legislation  are  enacted  by  the  Congress 
or.  Increasingly,  by  State  governments.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  case  that  one  nation's  "na- 
tionalism" is  another  nation's  "patriotism." 
le  point  is  that  labels,  by  themselves,  are 
not  really  helpful  and  may  even  prove  dam- 
aging. We  should  be  prepared  to  look  behind 
the  labels  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  richer  under- 
standing of  each  other.  All  nations — even 
Canada  and  the  United  States — make  mis- 
takes. When  we  do  we  expect  you  to  point 
them  out;  I  know  we  do  net  hesitate  to  point 
out  your  mistakes  to  you.  If  we  cannot  re- 
solve our  problems  through  bilateral  dis- 
cussions we  have  recourse  to  multilateral 
Instruments  such  as  the  GATT,  instruments 
we  both  helped  to  create  and  continue  to 
sustain. 

Historically,  we  have  acted  responsibly  to- 
ward each  other  and  we  can  continue  to  do 
so  if  we  do  not  lose  our  nerve.  It  takes  polit- 
ical courage  to  exercise  patience,  to  calmly 
asse.?s  the  costs  and  benefits  of  foreign  poli- 
cies. In  the  United  States,  President  Reagan 
has  embarked  on  a  dramatic  economic  pro- 
gram. Its  success  will  be  vital  to  the  recovery 
of  the  global  economy.  We  know  the  meas- 
ures will  take  some  time  to  work  through 
the  economy  and  so  we  have  refrained  from 
excessive  criticism  of  the  program  for  Its 
short-term  consequences,  such  as  high  Inter- 
est rates,  whloh  have  a  dramatic  Impact  on 
Canada.  Similarly.  Canada's  National  Energy 
Program  has  as  its  primary  ob'ectives  the 
achievement  of  energy  security  and.  by  1990. 
providing  for  ownership  by  Canadians  of  50 
percent  of  our  own  oil  and  gas  Industry. 
Surely  few  Americans  will  find  these  goals 
objectionable.  The  Program's  measures  are 
designed  not  to  punish  foreign  Investors  but 
to  encourage  Canadians  to  Invest  In  the  en- 
erey  sector  and  to  bear  the  costs  necessary  to 
achieve  national  energy  objectives.  Some  have 
taken  Issue  with  the  means.  But  It  Is  by  now 
I  hope  clear,  that  Canada  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Implement  this  policy  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  obligations  to  you  and 
our  other  economic  partners. 

If  the  Program  works — and  we  believe  It 
will — Canada  will  be  off  the  world  oil  mar- 
ket by  the  early  1990"s.  This  clearly  serves 
not  only  Canadian  Interests  but  also  global 
Interests.  Your  economic  recovery  program 
and  our  National  Energy  Program  are  bold 
policies  designed  to  meet  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Both  governments  agree  and 
support  the  long-term  objectives  of  both 
programs;  we  must  avoid  allowing  our  short- 
term  anxieties  to  thwart  the  achievement  of 
those  objectives. 

I  also  want  to  touch  on  another  Canadian 
policy  which  has  been  frequently  criticized. 
I  want  to  demonstrate  that  this  policy,  once 
it  is  understood.  Is  a  most  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  a  difficult  and  precarious  situation. 
I  refer  to  Canada's  policy  on  foreign  Invest- 
ment. 

Canada  Is  a  major  Importer  of  capital. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  actively 
sought  foreign  Investment  and  created  the 
domestic  conditions  which  make  Canada  so 
attractive  to  Investors  from  abroad.  We 
would  not  have  achieved,  nor  could  we 
maintain,  our  high  standard  of  living  with- 
out major  infusions  of  foreign  Investment 
capital.  We  have  not  pursued  this  policy  for 
selfless  reasons;  we  do  It  because  It  serves 
our  Interests.  Similarly,  foreign  Investors 
find  Canada  an  attractive  country  to  Invest 
in  because  they  make  a  profit.  Foreign  cap- 
ital Investment,  like  domestic  Investment, 
demonstrates  the  free  enterprise  maxim 
that  pursuit  of  private  benefit  contributes 
to  the  public  good. 

But  this  is  not  holy  scripture.  All  mod- 
ern nations  recognize  that  the  marketplace 


Is  not  perfect  and  some  government  role  Is 
necessary  If  market  imperfections  are  to  be 
prevented  from  becoming  gross  economic 
distortions.  Antitrust  laws,  for  example,  are 
not  predicated  on  the  simplistic  notion  that 
big  Is  bad  but  rather  on  the  hard  economic 
evidence  that  monopolies  can  stifle  com- 
petition, encourage  inefficiencies  and  lower 
general  economic  performance.  Where  nat- 
ural monopolies  are  necessary,  as  in  the 
utilities  sector,  we  regulate  them  to  ensure 
they  operate  In  the  public  Interest. 

Foreign  Investment  is  not  exempt  from 
this  type  of  scrutiny;  IX  anything,  there  is 
greater  public  demand  in  this  country  for 
your  government  to  become  Involved  in  for- 
eign investment  issues.  And  the  demand  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  Increases  In 
the  level  of  foreign  investment.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  complaints  reflect  little  more 
than  xenophobia,  a  belief  that  foreign  In- 
vesrtment  Is.  by  virtue  of  its  origin  alone, 
undesirable.  But  there  are  grounds  for  some 
serious  worries  as  well.  For  example,  are 
head  offices  in  foreign  countries  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  domestic  realities?  Do  they  of- 
fer domestic  companies  a  fair  opportunity  to 
bid  on  branch  plant  procurement?  Or  do 
they  purchase  goods  and  services  from  tra- 
ditional sources  located  near  the  head  office? 
Do  decisions  about  corporate  marketing  and 
Investment  made  on  a  global  scale  ignore 
domestic  concerns  such  as  the  desire  to 
raise  the  level  of  research  and  development 
activities  of  branch  plants?  Are  subsidiaries 
subject  to  the  extraterritorial  application 
of  foreign  laws? 

Successive  Canadian  governments  had  to 
face  these  Issues  at  a  time  when  foreign  ln> 
vestment  had  risen  to  extraordinarily  high 
levels  and  there  were  real  fears  in  Canada 
that  control  of  the  economy  was  in  foreign 
hands.  We  could  have  chosen  to  Ignore  this, 
but  that  would  have  allowed  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  Canadians  to  fester  and,  perhaps, 
explode  in  an  unpredictable  manner  at  some 
future  time.  It  could  have  chosen  to  drive 
out  foreign  investment,  even  though  this 
would  have  damaged  severely  the  Canadian 
economy.  Instead,  in  1974,  the  government 
chose  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
two  extremes  of  Inaction  and  over-reaction — 
it  established  a  mechanism  to  screen  new 
foreign  Investment  In  Canada. 

Canada  requires  foreign  Investors  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  Investment  proposals 
confer  "significant  benefits"  on  Canada.  Is 
this  an  irresponsible  demand?  I  think  not. 
Of  course,  ovu-  screening  mechanism  is  not 
perfect — not  everyone,  even  in  Canada,  be- 
lieves it  is  necessary.  No  mechanism  created 
by  government  and  Implemented  by  bureau- 
crat§  can  or  should  claim  omniscience.  But 
minor  difficulties  should  not  be  tised  to  de- 
stroy the  reasonable  objectives  of  the  policy. 
Canada  will  continue  to  need  vast  amounts 
of  capital  beyond  our  own  ability  to  save; 
by  reassuring  Canadisins  about  the  economic 
benefits  of  foreign  investment,  the  govern- 
ment ensures  that  Canada  remains  an  open 
and  hospitable  environment  for  foreign  in- 
vestors. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  lately  explaining 
Canadian  positions  but  in  doing  so  I  don't 
want  to  imply  that  the  U.S.  has  a  monopoly 
on  grievances — far  from  It.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  proliferation  of  "Buy  Amer- 
ica" legislation,  but  there  are  other  trade 
issues  such  as  the  DISC  legislation  where 
Canada  has  serious  disagreements  with 
American  policy.  On  Investment  Issues,  the 
Jones  Act  and  the  Communications  Act 
among  others  prohibit  or  strictly  limit  for- 
eign Investment  In  certain  sectors.  You  too 
have  notable  exceptions  to  the  principle  of 
national  treatment.  Perhaps  I  don't  need  to 
recall  that  there  was  deep  disappointment 
in  Canada  at  the  failure  by  the  Senate  to 
ratify  a  treaty  which  would  have  created  an 
equitable  Joint  management  scheme  for  our 
East  Coast  fisheries.  As  for  the  environment 
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there  are  a  number  of  areas  where  we  must 
develop  cooperative  programs  if  we  are  to 
avodd  the  destruction  of  Irreplaceable  re- 
sources In  both  countries.  These  problems — 
ours  and  yours — will  not  be  solved  by  mere 
flnger-podntlng,  much  less  exaggerated 
claims  and  counter-claims.  We  must 
strengthen  our  commitment  at  the  highest 
level  to  finding  appropriate  solutions. 

Now  let  me  conclude  by  trying  to  project  a 
bit  into  the  future.  I  believe  that  your  Presi- 
dent struck  a  very  appropriate  note  when 
early  on,  he  stressed  the  Importance  of  estab- 
lishing an  accord  with  bis  northern  and 
southern  neighbours.  By  that  I  don't  mean — 
nor  I  think  did  he — that  we  had  to  build 
new  Institutions  into  the  relationship  or  to 
depart  from  the  multilateralism  which  has 
shaped  our  respective  foreign  economic  pol- 
icies. I  can't  speak  for  your  President,  but 
what  I  think  we  need  to  strive  for  is  to  ac- 
cord to  each  other  the  respect  we  are  due  as 
sovereign  nations. 

You  have  global  responsibilities  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  or  other  foreign  democratic  gov- 
ernments and  we  have,  historically,  sup- 
ported you  and  will  continue  to  do  so  when- 
ever possible.  Indeed  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  level  of  understanding  and  support  given 
the  United  States  by  Canada  Is  imequalled 
by  any  other  nation.  We  do  so  not  out  of  any 
sense  of  altruism,  but  because  of  shared 
values  and  common  perceptions  of  the  world 
and  when  we  want  to  achieve.  Economically 
we  support  you  as  well,  again  not  out  of  a 
sense  of  altruism,  but  as  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  intermeshing  of  our  economies.  Can- 
ada historically  runs  an  overall  balance  of 
payments  deficit  with  you  and  this  contrib- 
utes to  offset  the  imbalance  you  face  with 
other  countries.  In  turn,  you  are  the  main 
means  of  our  defence,  our  vital  market  and 
the  source  of  our  much-needed  Investment 
capital  and  technology.  It  is  a  mutually  re- 
warding relationship. 

What  we  need  to  ensure  Is  that  It  remains 
so.  Early  on  in  my  remarks  I  noted  that  we 
are  still  In  the  process  of  natlon-bullding. 
And  that  Is  so  and  will  be  so  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come.  We  need  space  to  work  out  our 
problems— to  foige  our  destiny.  Obviously  I 
don't  expect  the  U.S.  to  do  other  than  protect 
and  advance  Its  Interests  with  us  as  this 
process  occurs.  In  the  current  crisis,  bow- 
ever,  If  crisis  it  is,  I  do  expect  you  to  take  the 
longer  view  and  to  accord  to  us  the  respect 
that  is  due  us — recognition  of  our  differ- 
ences and  of  the  right,  even  the  desirability 
of  following  different  paths  when  national 
Interest  dictates. 


INTELPOST     EXPANDS     TO     ADDI- 
TIONAL CITIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  expanding  its  Intelpost  service 
into  four  major  U.S.  cities:  Boston, 
Detroit,  Houston,  and  San  Francisco. 
Citizens  in  these  four  metropolitan  areas 
will  join  those  living  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  New  York  areas  in  having 
available  high-speed  international  elec- 
tronic mail  service  between  the  United 
States.  Canada,  England,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  Postal  Service  has  a  mandate  from 
Congress  to  provide  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  postal  service  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  I  believe  the  move  to  expand 
the  Intelpost  system  is  in  keeping  with 
that  mandate.  I  urge  the  Postal  Service 
to  continue  to  go  forward  as  is  eco- 
nomically prudent  in  expanding  even 
further  the  present  Intelpost  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  an  article  on  this  service 


which  appeared  in  the  recent  edition  of 
the  Postal  Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Intelpost  Sebvicc  ExPAin»  to  AODrnoirAi. 
Cities 

Pour  additional  U.S.  cities — Boston,  Detroit, 
Houston  and  San  Francisco — have  been 
added  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  Intelpost 
network. 

The  high-speed  international  electronic 
mail  service  currently  operates  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  The  Netherlands. 

When  the  service  began  In  1980,  only 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York  City  served 
as  service  centers. 

Expansion  of  Intelpost  within  the  United 
States  is  now  possible  by  Unking  the  service 
with  Express  Mall,  a  service  that  offers  same- 
day  or  overnight  delivery  within  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  a  letter  can  be  malted  by 
11  ajn.  in  San  Francisco  and  delivered  the 
following  morning  In  London  or  Amsterdam. 
The  message  will  travel  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  arriving  the  same  day. 
The  letter  will  then  be  transmitted  by  Intel- 
post,  using  facsimile  transmission,  to  Its 
final  destination  abroad.  The  cost  Is  $5  per 
message  page  plus  the  normal  Express  Mall 
Charge. 

The  facsimile  system  offers  exceptional  ac- 
curacy In  the  transmission  of  complex  docu- 
ments such  as  statistical  tables,  artwork  and 
correspondence  written  in  languages  such  as 
Arabic  or  Chinese. 

Sophisticated  equipment  scans  letters  and 
documents  converting  their  contents  Into 
electronic  signals  which  are  relayed  to  Can- 
ada via  land  lines.  Messages  to  London  are 
directed  to  Toronto  where  a  switching  ar- 
rangement allows  further  transmission  via 
satellite  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Messages 
destined  to  The  Netherlands  also  travel 
through  London. 

Once  the  signals  are  received  at  their  desti- 
nations, equipment  capable  of  printing  an 
8'/2  in.  x  11.7  In.  page  In  seconds  will  convert 
the  electronic  impulses  Into  black  and  white 
facsimile  copies  of  the  original  documents. 

The  message  may  be  picked  up  in  person 
within  an  hour  after  receipt  at  any  Intelpost 
service  center.  If  "pick-up"  service  is  not  re- 
quested, the  message  will  be  placed  in  an 
envelope  and  delivered  to  its  addressee  by 
regular  mail.  Special  delivery  is  provided  to 
selected  U.S.  and  foreign  post  offices  at  an 
extra  charge. 

The  Postal  Service  plans  to  expand  Intel- 
post  service  to  other  foreign  countries. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LEVTN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Corxn, 
Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Pbtor,  Mr.  Both  and 
Mr.  RtmMAN) : 
S.  1882.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  Federal  agencies 
from  soliciting  offers   from,   awarding  con- 
tracts to,  extending  contracts  with,  or  im- 
proving subcontracts  for,  any  person  who  has 
been  debarred  or  suspended  by  another  agen- 
cy;   to    the    Committee    on    Governmental 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Pryor, 

Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Rudjian)  : 

S.    1882.    A   bill   to   prohibit  Federal 

agencies    from    soliciting    offers    from. 


awarding  contracts  to,  extending  con- 
tracts with,  or  approving  subcontracts 
for,  any  person  who  has  been  debarred 
or  suspended  by  another  agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

AWAaOIKC     OP    CONTEACTS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
1981,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  Federal  debarment  and  sus- 
pension procedures.  I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  that  subcommittee  and  my 
colleague  from  Maine,  Mr.  Cohen,  chairs 
it. 

The  hearings  culminated  a  year-ltmg 
investigation  by  the  subcommittee  into 
how  effectively  agencies  use  debarment 
and  suspension  procedures  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  Federal  Government 
from  dealing  with  fraudulent  and  irre- 
sponsible contractors.  Debarment  and 
suspension  procedures  should  enable  the 
Government  to  protect  itself  while  at  the 
same  time  insuring  that  the  Government 
acts  fairly  and  openly  in  the  process. 

Debarment  is  the  exclusicm  of  a  firm 
from  entering  new  contracts  or  subccm- 
tracts  with  the  Federal  Government  fw 
a  specified  period  of  time,  usually  not  to 
exceed  3  years,  based  on  an  administra- 
tive finding  of  fraud  or  a  history  of  poor 
performance.  Suspension  is  a  temporary 
exclusion  of  a  firm  pending  an  investi- 
gation into  allegations  of  wrongdoing  or 
inadequate  performance. 

Our  investigation  and  hearings  into 
debarment  and  suspension  procedures 
revealed  several  very  disturbing  facts. 
First,  most  agencies  showed  little  ag- 
gressiveness in  initiating  and  pursuing 
debarments  and  suspensions.  Second,  no- 
tification to  other  agencies  that  a  firm 
had  been  debarred  or  suspended  was 
sadly  lacking,  and  even  where  given,  the 
information  was  often  incomplete  or 
dated.  Third,  and  most  shocking,  even 
after  contractors  were  formally  and 
properly  debarred  or  suspended  by  one 
Federal  agency,  other  agencies  contin- 
ued to  award  contracts  to  those  firms, 
either  out  of  ignorance  of  the  action  or 
out  of  refusal  to  give  any  need  to  the 
other  agency's  findings. 

During  our  investigation,  we  examined 
every  agency's  individual  debarment  and 
suspension  regulations  and  procedures. 
We  discovered  a  hodgepodge  of  unclear 
and  vague  procedural  requirements. 
Some  agencies  had  no  written  proce- 
dures at  all.  and  others  had  no  imder- 
standing  of  how  a  debarment  or  suspen- 
sion action  would  proceed  if  initiated. 
Clearly,  this  confusion  worked  a  disserv- 
ice both  to  the  Government  and  to  con- 
tractors. Without  clear  procedures,  many 
agencies  were  hesitant  to  take  any  action 
at  all  when  faced  with  a  firm  alleged  to  be 
fraudulent  or  incompetent.  In  some 
cases,  agencies  simply  denied  contracts 
to  suspected  firms  without  ever  giving 
them  any  opportunity  to  meet  questicms 
about  their  honesty  or  capacity. 

Even  where  the  actions  were  taken,  the 
listing  and  notification  of  debarments 
was  insufficient,  providing  very  little 
notice  to  anyone  of  anything.  The  list 
did  not  even  include  suspensions;  it  was 
updated  only  twice  a  year  and  its  dis- 
tribution was  limited  and  sporadic. 

The  hearings  unveiled  several  very 
costly  examples  where  a  contractor  prop- 
erly debarred  or  suspended  by  one  agency 
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continued  to  get  new  contracts  from 
other  Federal  agencies.  This  made  no 
sense  to  us.  Just  as  a  private  corporation 
would  be  foolish  to  continue  dealing  with 
a  supplier  proven  to  have  defrauded  or 
reneged  on  a  contract  with  one  of  its 
divisions,  so  too  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  absence  of  some  com- 
pelling reason  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  we  made 
a  series  of  very  specific  recommenda- 
tions, including  many  which  were  di- 
rected to  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  (OFPP)  Task  Force  on  De- 
barment and  Suspension.  It  had  become 
clear  to  us  that  a  single,  standard  writ- 
ten procedure  for  debarment  and  suspen- 
sion would  eliminate  the  confusion  and 
hesitancy  we  had  found  while  also 
strengthening  the  protections  afforded 
both  the  Government  and  contractors. 
We  recommended  such  a  uniform  proce- 
dure and  emphasized  that  it  should  in- 
corporate adequate  due  process  protec- 
tions, without  becoming  cumbersome  or 
overly  legalistic.  Specific  ways  of  insuring 
prompt  and  accurate  reporting  of  debar- 
ment and  suspension  actions  to  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  were  also  included  in  our 
recommendations. 

Significantly,  we  also  recommended 
that  debarments  and  suspensions  prop- 
erly made  through  uniform  procedures 
by  one  agency  be  given  Government-wide 
effect,  unless  some  compelling  reason  re- 
quired otherwise.  Of  the  problems  con- 
sidered during  the  hearings,  perhaps  the 
most  disturbing  was  the  degree  to  which 
agencies  resisted  following  or  paying  any 
heed  to  other  agencies'  debarments  and 
suspensions.  While  some  of  this  resist- 
ence  grew  out  of  the  variances  in  agency 
procedures,  much  of  the  failure  could 
often  be  explained  only  by  agency 
chauvinism. 

The  Federal  Treasury  as  a  whole  will 
be  protected  only  if  individual  agencies 
coordinate  and  accord  presumptive 
validity  to  actions  other  agencies  take  to 
protect  themselves  from  dishonest  and 
incompetent  firms.  Common  business 
sense  dictates  no  less.  Agency  autonomy 
and  independence  are  not  threatened  by 
a  Government-wide  acknowledgement 
that  corrupt  and  irresponsible  contrac- 
tors have  no  business  doing  business  with 
any  Federal  agency,  again  in  the  absence 
of  some  compelling  reason  to  do  so. 

The  OFPP  Task  Force  has  since 
drafted  and  published  for  public  com- 
ment an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  policy  letter  wlaich  would 
incorporate  many  of  our  recommenda- 
tions and  remedy  many  of  the  problems 
raised  at  the  hearing.  While  the  OMB 
policy  letter  would  seek  to  impose  stand- 
ard debarment  and  suspension  proce- 
dures for  all  agencies  and  require  Gov- 
ernment-wide acceptance  of  the  deci- 
sions which  result,  we  still  see  a  need  for 
legislation  to  insure  uniform  and  prompt 
acceptance  of  this  change. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  Senators  Cohen. 
Hart,  Pryor,  Roth,  and  Rudman,  a  bUl 
which  simply  requires  that  debarments 
and  suspensions,  arrived  at  after  follow- 
ing proper  administrative  procedures, 
would  be  effective  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  unless  a  compelling 


reason  required  an  agency  to  contract 
with  that  firm.  Where  such  a  compelling 
reason  exists,  the  agency  head  would  be 
required  to  explain  the  specific  reasons 
in  writing  and  send  that  explanation  to 
the  General  Services  Administration 
where  it  would  be  filed  in  a  place  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

This  commonsense  practice  must  ap- 
ply to  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whole.  Without  it,  debarment  or  suspen- 
sion by  one  agency  does  little  to  protect 
all  the  other  Federal  agencies  from  pour- 
ing more  taxpayer  money  into  fraudu- 
lent or  incompetent  firms.  With  uniform 
debarment  and  suspension  procedures 
which  include  adequate  due  process  pro- 
tections, separate  agency  determinations 
on  the  same  facts  would  be  superfluous 
and  a  waste  of  Federal  and  contractor 
resources  and  time.  At  the  same  time, 
because  the  procedure  is  formal  and  open 
rather  than  one  of  whispers  and  secrecy, 
contractors  are  justly  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refute  questions  raised  about 
their  conduct  or  performance. 

We  are  mindful  that  on  occasion  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government  could 
very  well  require  contracting  with  a  sus- 
pended or  debarred  contractor.  This 
could  be  the  case,  for  example,  where  the 
contractor  is  the  sole  source  for  a  much 
needed  service  or  product,  or  where  na- 
tional security  requires.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  bill  specifically  provides  an 
exception  to  the  Government-wide  ef- 
fect of  a  debarment  or  suspension,  so 
that  the  national  interest  is  protected. 

Senator  Cohen  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  DOD  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization  which  would  impose  this 
requirement  on  that  Department.  The 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  and  has 
been  accepted  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference now  considering  the  bill.  The 
legislation  we  offer  today  would  impose 
the  very  same  requirement  on  all  Federal 
agencies,  so  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  whole  can  better  protect  itself  and  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  wasteful  spend- 
ing scarce  dollars  on  firms  which  cheat 
the  Government  or  which  are  unable  to 
meet  their  contractual  obligations.  Cer- 
tainly, in  these  davs  of  tightened  budgets 
and  spending  slashes,  we  can  do  no  less. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1882 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  an 
agency  shall  not  solicit  an  offer  from,  award 
a  contract  to.  or  extend  a  contract  with  an 
offeror  or  contractor  who  Is  debarred  or  sus- 
pended by  another  agency  and  shall  not.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  approval  of  such  an 
agency  Is  required  for  the  award  or  extension 
of  a  subcontract,  approve  the  award  or  ex- 
tension of  a  subcontract,  approve  the  award 
or  extension  of  a  subcontract  to  a  subcon- 
tractor who  is  debarred  or  suspended  by  that 
agency  or  another  agency,  unless — 

the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  determines 
that  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to  solicit 
such  an  offer,  award  such  a  contract,  ex- 
tend such  a  contract,  or  approve  the  award 
of  such  a  subcontract  and — 

( 1 )  promptly  notifies  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  In 
writing  of  such  determination,  and 


(2)  Includes  In  the  notice  a  statement  of 
the  specific  reasons  for  such  determination. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  maintain  each 
notice  received  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
In  a  file  available  for  public  inspection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  occtlon — 

( 1 )  the  term  "debar"  means  to  exclude, 
pursuant  to  established  administrative  pro- 
cedures, a  person  from  contracting  and  sub- 
contracting with  the  Government  for  a 
specified  period  of  time; 

(2)  the  term  "suspend"  means  to  dis- 
qualify, pursuant  to  established  administra- 
tive procedures,  a  person  from  contracting 
and  subcontracting  with  the  Government  for 
a  temporary  period  of  time; 

(3)  the  term  "offeror"  means  any  person 
who  submits  or  proposes  to  submit  an  offer 
on  a  contract  or  on  a  subcontract  to  a  con- 
tract; 

(4)  the  term  "contractor"  means  any  per- 
son who  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  an 
agency; 

(5)  the  term  "contract"  means  a  written 
agreement,  Including  amendments  and 
modifications  thereto,  between  an  agency 
and  a  contractor  for  the  procurement  of 
goods  or  services; 

(6)  the  term  "subcontractor"  means  any 
person  who  submits  or  proposes  to  submit 
an  offer  to  a  contractor  for  a  subcontract 
to  perform  all  or  part  of  a  contract; 

(7)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code;  and 

(8)  the  term  "person"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(2)  of  such  title.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Levin,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  strengthen  Federal  con- 
tracting procedures  by  requiring  the 
Government  to  stop  doing  business  with 
contractors  known  to  be  undesirable. 

Our  bill  would  require  Federal  procure- 
ment officials  to  recognize  actions  taken 
by  other  agencies  against  contractors 
who  have  defrauded  the  Government, 
performed  poorly  on  Federal  contracts, 
been  indicted  or  convicted,  or  who  are 
under  investigation  for  serious  offenses. 
It  would  prohibit  a  Federal  agency  from 
soliciting  offers  from,  awarding  contracts 
to,  or  extending  contracts  with  a  con- 
tractor that  has  been  suspended  or  de- 
barred by  another  Federal  agency,  un- 
less a  compelling  reason  justifies  the 
contract  award. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  fiscal 
1982  Defense  Authorization  Act  on  May 
13.  Accepted  by  the  full  Senate,  that 
amendment  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  knowingly  contracting 
with  businesses  that  have  been  debarred 
or  suspended  by  another  agency,  absent 
a  good  reason  for  doing  so.  The  broader 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
would  apply  the  same  restriction  to  all 
Federal  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  debarments  and  sus- 
pensions, which  are  used  to  disqualify 
contractors  for  specified  periods,  is  to 
protect  the  Government's  investment. 
The  evidence  demonstrates,  however, 
that  the  Government  often  fails  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  undesirable  contractors. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Government  does 
not  sufficiently  weigh  a  contractor's  past 
performance  in  determining  his  present 
respohsibility.  Given  the  serious  grounds 
for  debarment,  this  problem  is  com- 
pounded when  a  debarred  firm  continues 
to  receive  new  contracts  from  another 
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agency  that  is  either  unaware  of  the 
debarment  or  has  Ignored  it. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
agencies  do  not  invoke  their  suspension 
or  debarment  procedures  lightly.  In 
every  agency,  these  procedures  are  used 
as  a  last  resort  and  are  employed  infre- 
quently. In  fact,  over  half  of  the  agen- 
cies surveyed  by  the  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management  Subcommittee 
had  not  suspended  a  single  contractor 
during  the  last  5  years.  To  underscore 
just  how  serious  a  debarment  or  suspen- 
sion is,  I  would  like  to  briefly  list  some 
of  the  grounds  for  these  procedures. 

A  firm  may  be  debarred  for:  embezzle- 
ment, theft,  forgery,  bribery,  falsifica- 
tion or  destruction  of  records,  an  offense 
indicating  a  lack  of  business  integrity 
and  directly  affecting  the  question  of 
present  responsibility  to  perform  on  the 
contract,  or  serious  violations  of  con- 
tract provisions,  including  a  willful  fail- 
ure to  perform.  A  firm  may  be  suspended 
while  an  agency  investigates  any  of  the 
charges  that  are  grounds  for  debarment. 
So  we  are  not  discussing  minor  problems 
that  would  lead  to  a  firm's  disqualifica- 
tion for  bidding  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  not 
be  burdensome;  it  only  makes  good  busi- 
ness sense.  Although  the  vast  majority 
of  contractors  perform  both  honestly 
and  admirably  on  Government  work,  a 
small  minority  do  not.  To  assure  the  best 
performance  and  fullest  return  on  its 
investment,  the  Government  must  effec- 
tively eliminate  those  cnotractors  who 
have  defrauded  the  Government,  proven 
to  be  irresponsible,  or  demonstrated  in 
others  ways  that  they  are  bad  actors 
with  whom  the  Government  should  not 
do  business. 

Permitting  irresponsible  contractors  to 
receive  Federal  dollars  not  only  jeopar- 
dizes the  Government's  investment,  but 
is  also  unfair  to  those  reputable,  capa- 
ble firms  who  should  be  the  recipients. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that 
would  prevent  any  agency  from  award- 
ing a  contract  to  a  debarred  or  suspended 
firm  as  long  as  it  is  warranted.  Cases 
will  occur  in  which  an  agency  would  be 
justified  in  contracting  with  a  business, 
despite  the  fact  that  another  agency  had 
found  the  firm  to  be  an  unsatisfactory 
performer.  In  such  cases,  the  agency 
could  go  ahead  with  the  contract  as  long 
as  it  filed  a  written  statement  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  outlin- 
ing the  reasons  for  contracting  with  the 
firm.  Reasons  of  national  security  or 
sole-source  would  be  examples  of  ade- 
quate justification  for  awarding  a  con- 
tract to  a  debarred  or  suspended  firm. 

Based  on  hearings  held  by  the  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management  Sub- 
committee, I  have  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  acted  neither 
efficiently  nor  vigorously  to  cease  its 
business  relationship  with  firms  that 
clearly  have  lacked  integrity  in  their 
past  dealings  with  the  Government.  The 
failure  of  some  agencies  to  accord  pre- 
sumptive validity  to  other  agencies'  de- 
barments and  suspensions  contributes 
to  this  problem.  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation will  benefit  Federal  agencies  by 
alerting  their  contracting  officials  to  the 


dangers  of  contracting  with  irresponsi- 
ble or  fraudulent  contractors  and  by 
providing  them  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  avoid  such  contracts  whenever 
possible.* 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  year  we 
have  focused  great  attention  on  formu- 
lating a  lean,  responsible  Federal  budget. 
We  have  an  equally  important  responsi- 
bility, however,  to  insure  that  budget  is 
properly  and  efficiently  managed.  Sen- 
ators Cohen  and  Levin,  as  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  proposing  concrete  ways  to 
reduce  wasteful  Federal  procurement 
practices.  I  am  pleased  to  join  them  to- 
day in  introducing  legislation  to  improve 
Federal  debarment  and  suspaision  rules 
as  one  important  step  toward  achieving 
that  goal. 

Fraud  and  waste  In  Government  pro- 
curement is  still  extensive,  despite  the 
attention  it  has  received  in  recent  years. 
"Hurry-up"  spending,  the  process  by 
which  agencies  obligate  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  final  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  avoid  cuts  in  future  appropriations, 
costs  the  taxpayer  an  estimated  $2  bil- 
lion each  year.  Sole-source  contracting 
by  agencies  in  response  to  unsolicited 
work  proposals  or  procrastinated  policy 
decisions  serve  no  public  interest  but 
waste  mUlions  more.  And  haphazard  pur- 
chasing planning  and  auditing  make 
very  poor  use  of  scarce  public  funds. 

An  especially  blatant  example  of  poor 
business  practice  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  the 
debarment  and  suspension  process. 
When  a  private  business  fails  to  perform 
in  accordance  with  a  contract  with  a 
Federal  agency,  that  agency  can  impose 
sanctions  against  the  company  by  debar- 
ring or  suspending  further  business  ac- 
tivity with  it.  This  is  a  powerful  tool, 
yet  it  is  used  infrequently  and  inconsist- 
ently. When  one  agency  acts  to  debar  or 
suspend,  other  agencies  are  not  ade- 
quately informed.  Even  when  they  are 
informed,  they  fail  to  impose  sunilar 
sanctions  against  the  fraudulent  firm. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day simply  requires  that  when  one 
agency  debars  or  suspends  a  company,  all 
other  agencies  are  prohibited  from 
awarding  contracts  to  that  company  un- 
less sufficient  justification— such  as  na- 
tional security— exists,  and  the  company 
is  the  only  one  that  can  perform  the 
work. 

This  proposal  represents  one  small  step 
toward  reducing  the  millions  of  dollars 
lost  every  year  on  wasteful  procurement 
practices.  But  it  is  a  real  step  w.hich  can 
achieve  a  real  difference.  I  urge  its 
prompt  consideration.* 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Levin  today  in  the 
introduction  of  legislation  which  will 
provide  that  agencies  and  departments 
cannot  continue  contracting  with  firms 
which  have  been  shown  to  have  perpe- 
trated fraud  against  the  Government,  or 
failed  to  perform  according  to  their 
agreements  with  the  Government. 

During  the  course  of  2  days  of  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management  it  was  pointed 
out  that  application  of  the  present  Gov- 


ernment regtilations  governing  debar- 
ment and  suspension  of  contractors  is 
deficient.  Contractors,  debarred  or  sus- 
pended by  one  agency,  move  to  a  second 
agency  and  that  agency  often  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  contractor  defrauded  the 
first  agency  or  simply  is  unaware  of  the 
relevant  facts.  This  is  a  poor  reflection  on 
the  Government's  management  and  ded- 
ication to  insuring  that  the  taxpayer's 
dollars  are  spent  wisely.  TTie  taxpayers 
deserve  that  the  Government  get  a  dol- 
lars  worth  of  value  for  a  dollar  spent, 
and  this  legislation  will  help  to  make  this 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Let  me  draw  a  parallel  to  the  private 
sector.  To  prevent  or  minimize  consumer 
fraud,  an  organization  called  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  came  into  being.  Now, 
every  day,  consumers  call  upon  this 
bureau  to  check  on  businesses  and  con- 
tractors and  their  past  dealings  to  find 
out  whether  the  business  or  contractor  is 
legitimate  and  responsible.  Almost  every 
State  has  created  a  consumer  agency  to 
prevent  fraud.  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment require  any  less  in  its  business 
dealings? 

This  legislation  attempts  to  correct  the 
situation  which  allows  a  contractor  to 
continue  commiting  fraud  or  irrespon- 
sible performance  at  more  than  one 
agency  or  department.  We  are  creating  a 
presumption  that  when  a  contractor 
commits  such  fraudulent  or  irresponsi- 
ble acts  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  doing  so  simply  by  moving  cm  to 
a  different  agency  or  department.  This 
is  good  management  and  we  owe  the  tax- 
payer no  less. 

Today,  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, if  a  contractor  is  debarred  or  sus- 
pended by  one  of  the  services  a  presump- 
tion similar  to  one  created  by  this  legis- 
lation does  now  exist.  The  remaining 
services  may  not  contract  with  that  firm 
unless  comnelling  reasons  exist  to  do  so. 
DOD  should  be  commended  for  this  ap- 
proach but  they,  also,  do  not  follow  this 
business  principle  to  its  logical  end.  By 
this  I  mean  that  a  presumption  does 
exist  within  the  services  of  DOD  but  this 
principle  does  not  apply  where  the  de- 
barment or  suspension  was  made  by  a 
non-DOD  Federal  agency.  Thus,  fraud 
against  the  Department  of  Energy  would 
not  raise  a  presumption  applicable  to 
any  of  the  military  services. 

Sound  business  principles  need  to  be 
encouraged  within  the  Government  if  we 
are  to  ever  really  achieve  reductions  in 
waste  and  abuse.  This  legislation  em- 
bodies one  such  sound  business  principle 
and  I  am  hopeful  the  Congress  will 
recognize  it  as  such  and  act  swiftly  to 
insure  its  enactment.  Every  day  we  delay 
such  action,  the  taxpayer  suffers.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Levin  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area  and  hooe  that  we  may  soon 
see  progress  toward  making  the  system 
of  Government  procurement  more 
efficient.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  246— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  HUNGER  STRIKE  OF 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV  AND  -JTELENA 
BONNER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
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Whereas,  Andrei  Dlmltrlyevtch  Sakharov 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  courageously  for 
many  years  to  secure  baste  human  freedoms 
for  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  those  rights  and  free- 
doms proclaimed  and  guaranteed  by  the  Fi- 
nal Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  signed,  at  Helsinki, 
August  1    1975; 

Whereas,  Andrei  Sakharov  was  awarded  the 
1975  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  "his  love  of 
truth  and  strong  belief  In  the  Inviolability 
of  human  beings . . .  his  courageous  defense 
of  the  human  spirit  .  .  .".  and  for  his  role  as 
the  "conscience  of  mankind"; 

Whereas.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  an  elo- 
quent and  outspoken  champion  of  dissidents 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  sought  to  have 
their  government  abide  by  its  formal  com- 
mitments to  protect  human  rights,  and  who 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
State  in  consequence; 

Whereas,  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  sub- 
jected to  villainous  harassment,  punishment, 
loss  of  his  livelihood,  and  acts  of  physical 
violence  by  agents  of  the  Soviet  State  In  re- 
taliation for  his  activities  In  defense  of  hu- 
man rights; 

Whereas,  the  harassment  and  persecution 
of  Andrei  Sakharov  by  the  Soviet  State  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  allow  Yellzaveta  Alekseyeva,  his 
stepson's  fiancee,  to  Join  her  intended  hus- 
band. Aleksel  Semyonov,  In  the  United 
States,  In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas,  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
Yelena  Bonner,  have  announced  their  In- 
tention to  commence  a  hunger  strike  on 
Sunday,  November  22.  1981  in  protest  of  this 
refusal  by  Soviet  authorities  because  in  Dr. 
Sakharov's  words,  they  have  found  the  "ex- 
ploitation of  the  fates"  of  Mr.  Semyonov  and 
Miss  Alekseyeva  "for  revenge  and  pressure 
against  me  to  be  mean,  Illegal  and  Intoler- 
able." 

Whereas,  the  American  people  share  the 
outrage  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  at  this 
Illegal  refusal  of  r.ovlet  authoiitles  to  allow 
Miss  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate: 

Whereas,  the  gfi^ernmeni  of  the  i^oviet 
Union  Is  responsible  and  accountable  for 
the  fate  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife. 
Yelena:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  associates  Itself  fully  and 
completely  with  the  hunger  strike  protest 
by  Andrei  Sakharov  and  urges  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its 
commitments  and  to  permit  Yelizavuta  Alek- 
seyeva to  emigrate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  oi  State  Is  requested 
to  transmit  to  the  goferrmient  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a  copy  of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  widely  known  or  that 
it  has  been  widely  reported  in  the  United 
States  that  tomorrow  Dr.  Andrei  Dimi- 
triyevich  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Yelena 
Bonner,  have  announced  that  they  will 
begin  a  hunger  strike  as  a  consequence 
of  the  refusal  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  allow  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva,  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's stepson's  fiance,  to  join  her  in- 
tended husband  in  the  United  States. 
This  refusal  is  done  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

It  is  only  the  most  recent  humiliation, 
although.  Mr.  President,  I  would  wish 
to  withdraw  that  word.  I  was  about  to 
say  the  humiliation  imposed  upon  this 
extraordinary  man  and  his  wife  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  It  is  not  because  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  humiliate  Andrei  Sakharov. 


He  is  the  youngest  member  ever  elected 
to  the  Soviet  Academy,  denied  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends  and  the  society  in 
which  he  lived  all  his  life,  but  now  his 
family  is  being  persecuted. 

He  has  resorted  to  every  possible  effort 
to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime  by  words  and  by  actions. 
Having  failed  to  move  them,  he  now  re- 
sorts to  the  final  effort  a  person  can 
undertake:  he  proposes  to  starve  him- 
self and  his  wife,  with  him,  proposes 
the  same. 

This  would  be  an  event  beyond  imag- 
ination in  the  brutality  it  would  entail. 

The  Soviets  have  only  to  issue  an 
emigration  visa,  only  to  follow  their  com- 
mitments in  the  Helsinki  agreement. 
They  have  not  done  so  because  they  wish 
to  persecute  further  this  extraordinary 
person  who,  when  he  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1975,  was  commended  for 
"his  love  of  truth  and  strong  belief  in 
the  inviolability  of  human  beings." 

Yet  the  Soviet  regime  violates  those 
rights,  Mr.  President,  as  much  as  it  can, 
and  as  much  as  it  can  with  impugnity. 

I  have  a  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  offer  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion next  week,  should  this  event  develop 
now.  It  stresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  associate  itself  fully 
and  completely  with  the  protest  by  An- 
drei Sakharov  in  urging  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its  com- 
mitments. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HANDGUN  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Pete 
Shields,  the  chairman  of  Hangun  Con- 
trol, Inc.,  has  recently  authored  an  im- 
portant book  on  one  of  the  truly  inde- 
fensible American  tragedies — the  esca- 
lating handgun  violence  that  plagues 
our  land.  In  "Gims  Don't  Die — People 
Do,"  Mr.  Shields  gives  a  personal  and 
factual  account  of  the  urgent  need  to 
control  the  proliferation  of  handguns  in 
the  United  States. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
Tied  a  highly  favorable  review  of  Mr. 
Shields'  book  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  the 
former  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  I  share  Mr.  Yoder's  view 
that  this  book  should  be  in  every  home 
in  America.  Its  powerful  message  should 
be  heard  and  heeded  by  every  citizen 
throughout  the  Nation.  Most  important 
for  us  in  Congress,  as  Mr.  Yoder  wTites, 
it  is  a  book  that  "lays  out  the  compelling 
case  for  realistic  legislation." 

In  the  same  review,  Mr.  Yoder  scath- 
ingly discusses  a  separate  book  that  pur- 
ports to  defend  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  others  who 
oppose  handgun  control.  On  few,  if  any, 
issues  that  we  face  in  Congress,  are  the 
facts  and  logic  so  overwhelmingly  on 
one  side.  By  a  large  majority,  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  nealistic  handgun  con- 
trol, and  it  is  long  past  time  for  Congress 
to  exercise  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
Mr.  Shields'  book.  I  commend  Mr.  Yo- 
der's thoughtful  review  to  Members  of 


the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  review  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  15,  19811 
The  American  Way  op  Death 
(By  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr.) 

To  dlsclos;  my  bias  at  the  outsst.  the  hand- 
gun issue  ceased  to  be  an  abstraction  for  me 
on  that  bleak  early-December  night  almost 
a  year  ago  when  my  friend  Dr.  Michael  Hal- 
berstam  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  burglar. 
Not  that  my  experience  is  unusual.  Having 
a  friend  or  relative  assaulted  by  handgun  is 
now  so  commonplace  in  this  country  that 
10.000  people  acknowledged  as  much  In  re- 
sponse to  the  queries  of  Handgun  Control 
Inc.  last  year. 

The  story  of  Handgun  Control  Inc.  is  In 
large  measure  the  story  of  Nelson  (Pete) 
Shields  III.  If  there  is  a  principle  of  Justice 
in  this  naughty  world,  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  a  sensible  president,  having 
just  signed  an  effective  federal  handgun- 
control  law.  will  present  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dim  to  Pete  Shields:  not  only  because  he  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  citizen-activists  of  our 
time  but  because  his  labor  aims  to  renew 
that  most  essential  of  the  four  freedoms, 
freedom  from  fear. 

Shields'  passionate  Involvement  In  the  cru- 
sade against  the  great  U.S.  handgun  mad- 
ness began,  as  so  many  deep  commitments 
do,  in  personal  sorrow.  On  a  spring  night 
in  San  Francisco  seven  years  ago  his  23- 
year-old  son  and  namesake  perished  of  ran- 
dom gunshot  wounds  In  one  of  the  malicious 
•Zebra"  killings.  Soon  thereafter  Shields 
took  early  retirement  from  his  comfortable 
career  as  a  du  Pont  marketing  executive 
and  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  pass  an  effective 
federal  handgun-control  law.  He  was  then 
50.  He  quickly  became  Its  driving  force. 

In  "Guns  Don't  Die— People  Do,"  Pete 
Shields  tells  his  story  and  lays  out  the  com- 
pelling case  for  realistic  legislation.  It  Is  a 
story,  and  a  case,  that  every  thoughtful  citi- 
zen needs  to  examine  with  care. 

Pete  Shields  knows  as  well  as  anyone  that 
cold  statistics  rarely  make  people  march, 
that  the  mobilization  of  a  citizen's  lobby  de- 
mands that  "victims"  like  the  Shields'  bear 
public  witness  to  their  losses  and  hurts.  But 
if  statistics  alone  could  persuade,  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  American  handgun-death  epi- 
demic would  do  so.  It  is  a  national  scandal. 
Every  year,  year  upon  year,  some  10.000 
Americans  (Immensely  more  than  In  any 
other  country  on  earth)  are  murdered  by 
handguns,  while  an  equivalent  number  die 
of  accidental  or  self-inflicted  wounds  from 
the  same  source.  In  the  seven  peak  years 
of  the  Vietnam  War  (1966-72),  U.S.  hand- 
gun murders  exceeded  Asian  combat  deaths 
by  some  20  percent:  52,000-plus  to  42.300. 
Twelve  of  13  U.S.  presidential  assassinations 
or  attempted  assassinations  (including  at- 
tempts upon  presidential  candidates)  were 
with  handguns.  In  1973  alone.  751  people 
were  victims  of  criminal  homicide  In  De- 
troit (the  vast  majority  by  concealable 
pistol  or  revolver) .  That  was  more  than  the 
total  number  of  civilians  killed  between  1969 
and  mld-1974  In  strife-torn  Northern  Ire- 
land. (The  populations  of  Detroit  and  North- 
ern Ireland  are  about  the  same.) 

Thanks  to  thr>  tireless  obstruction  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  (which  Shields 
and  his  allies  have  rightly  come  to  think  of 
and  call  "the  pistol  lobby")  the  congres- 
sional response  to  all  this  Is  disgracefully 
pusslUantious.  Indeed  Congress  Is  not  mere- 
ly passive:  even  today  there  Is  a  bill  (known 
as  McClure-Volkmer)  that  would  gut  the 
modest  law  passed  In  1968  after  the  shooting 
of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  case  for  an  effective  federal  hand- 
gun law.  apart  from  the  scandal  of  slaughter. 
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Is  essentially  the  wild  varUtlon  In  sUte 
and  local  laws.  This  patchwork  assures  a 
continuing  traffic  which,  through  laxity. 
theft  and  illicit  sale,  places  cheap,  conceal- 
able pistols  and  revolvers  in  the  hands  of 
criminals,  lunatics,  potential  suicides  and 
overexcitable  people  who  kill  one  another 
In  crimes  of  passion. 

One  gauge  of  the  Intellectual  dishonesty 
of  the  pistol  lobby  Is  that  the  alleged  Inef- 
fectiveness of  state  and  local  laws  Is  rltually 
cited  as  the  reason  why  federal  law  would 
be  vain.  But  as  Shields  demonstrates,  it  is 
precisely  the  absence  of  uniform  national 
standards  (registration,  a  waiting  period  be- 
tween purchase  and  delivery  allowing  law- 
enforcement  officials  to  check  character  and 
criminal  records,  detailed  record-keeping, 
etc.)  that  renders  local  and  state  efforts  in- 
effective. For  Instance  some  Virginia  sub- 
urbanites feel  smug  about  the  assault  rates 
on  the  nearby  streets  of  Washington.  How 
many  of  them  realize  that  about  a  third  of 
the  handguns  that  And  their  way  to  mis- 
chievous and  deadly  uses  in  the  nation's 
capital  are  bought  across  the  Potomac  In 
Virginia?  And  no  wonder,  since  the  Old  Do- 
minion's firearms  laws  are  as  lax  as  any  In 
the  Union.  Similarly,  the  tough  strictures 
of  New  York's  Sullivan  Act.  as  amended,  are 
undercut  by  the  interstate  traffic.  Writes 
Shields:  "A  Treasury  Department  study  In 
the  early  1970s  showed  that  over  90  percent 
of  the  handguns  used  in  crime  in  New  York 
came  from  out  of  the  state.  .  .  .  For  exam- 
ple, the  handgun  used  to  kill  John  Lennon 
was  acquired  in  Hawaii  and  that  used  to 
kill  former  congressman  Allard  Lowensteln 
came  from  Connecticut." 

Actually,  Che  views,  strategies  and  politi- 
cal successes  of  the  pistol  lobby  remain  a 
bit  mysterious.  For  years  polls  have  con- 
firmed the  belief  of  a  majority  of  Americans 
(even  among  gun  owners)  In  sensible  fed- 
eral handgun  control.  But  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  like  many  single-Issue  lobbies, 
seems  to  reflect  almost  exclusively  the  views 
oI  Its  most  Intense  and  militant  minority; 
and  Indeed,  the  NRA  is  so  structured  that 
signs  of  softness  or  sense  In  Its  national 
headquarters  are  aggressively  nipped.  By  dis- 
torting or  Ignoring  the  history  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Second  Amendment;  by  conflating 
efforts  to  register  handguns  with  imaginary 
plots  to  confiscate  all  firearms;  by  lavish 
campaign  subsidies  to  congressiona!  friends 
and  fellow-travelers;  by  all  these  means  and 
others  the  NRA  and  Its  allies  manage  still 
to  swing  a  weight  disproportionate  to  num- 
bers and  certainly  to  the  merits  of  their 
case. 

Some  notion  of  the  classic  anti-control 
mentality  Is  to  be  gained  from  Alan  Gott- 
lieb's. "The  Rights  of  Gun  Owners.'  pre- 
sumably Intended  to  act  as  a  timely  anti- 
dote to  Handeun  Control  ''nc.  Sinre  no  good 
case  is  to  be  made.  In  fact  or  logic,  against 
the  moderate  and  limited  legislative  goals  of 
Shields  and  his  allies,  the  pistol  lobby  must 
necessarily  resort  to  what  one  English  states- 
man has  called,  in  another  connection,  "sug- 
gestlo  falsi,  suppresslo  verl  and  plain  damned 
nonsense."  There  Is  much  of  all  three  in 
Gottlieb's  book. 

Under  suggestlo  falsi  (more  commonly 
known  as  attacking  straw  men).  It  Is  the 
constant  Intimation  of  Gottlieb's  book  that 
the  "gun-controllers."  as  they  are  scorn- 
fully called,  believe  they  can  reduce  or  even 
eliminate  crime  Itself  (not  Just  gun-assisted 
or  homicidal  crime),  that  private  pistol 
ownership  Is  a  constitutional  right,  not  a 
privilege;  that  government  Is  poised  for 
some  sort  of  "handgun  confiscation  pro- 
gram"; that  otherwise  sensible  people  re- 
gard gun  ownership  per  se  as  the  "real  cause 
of  crime  In  America." 

Under  suppresslo  verl   (overlooking  rele- 


vant truth) ,  Gottlieb's  whopper  Is  the  careful 
concealment  of  the  discreditable  truth  that 
orglnlzatlons  like  his  own  "Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms" 
rarely  if  ever  support  any  federal  gun-con- 
trol legislation,  however  limited,  and  usually 
obstruct  It  at  every  turn. 

As  for  the  plain  nonsense,  take  your  choice. 
GottUeb  has  the  slippery  habit  of  making 
the  Founding  Fathers  (especlaUy  those  who 
drafted  the  Second  Amendment)  sound  like 
precocious  lobbyists  for  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  My  history  books,  curiously, 
rarely  If  ever  mention  Thomas  Jefferson's  ob- 
session with  firearms.  I  wonder,  too,  whether 
George  Washington  actually  said  that  "fire- 
arms stand  next  In  importance  to  the  Con- 
stitution Itself"  and  "deserve  a  place  of  hon- 
or with  aU  that's  good."  (He  seems  to  have 
thought  otherwise  when  he  sent  an  army 
under  Alexander  Hsunllton  to  disarm  and 
disband  rebellious  moonshiners  In  Pennsyl- 
vania.) But  In  any  case,  the  searcher  for 
verification  of  these  and  other  quotations 
will  be  in  deep  trouble  unless  he  keeps  a 
library  of  pistol-lobby  books  and  periodicals. 
The  statement  attributed  to  Washington  Is 
footnoted,  so  help  me.  to  an  editorial  in 
Vigilante,  "Summer  1977,  p.  6."  Alas.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  that  publication,  nor  In 
fact  to  American  Rifleman.  Rifle,  or  Gun 
Week,   some  of  Gottlieb's  other  references. 

Not  without  reason  do  such  mischievous 
and  mendacious  screeds  as  this  breathe  a 
certain  air  of  beleaguered  desperation,  along 
with  their  weird  rhetorical  tactics.  The  march 
of  Pete  Shields'  growing  host.s  can  be  heard 
in  the  distance  and  maybe  the  pistol  lobby 
is  scared.  It  ought  to  be.« 


CONGRESS     MUST     SUPPORT     THE 
PRESIDENT 

e  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend.  Ralph  Smeed.  writes  a  weekly 
provocative  and  entertaining  column  in 
my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Idaho 
Press-Tribune  of  Nampa  and  Caldwell. 
Idaho.  I  found  Ralph's  column  which  was 
published  on  October  25  of  particular 
importance. 

He  points  out  the  dangers  in  the  Con- 
gress losing  the  courage  to  back  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program,  indeed  his  man- 
date, to  provide  less  government.  To 
abandon  now  the  President's  program  of 
reduced  Federal  spending,  reduced  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  reduced  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulation  would  surely  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  road  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  constructing  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  individual  freedom  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  urge  my  coUeaigues  to  read  this  col- 
umn carefully.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress must  remain  firm  in  its  support  of 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  get  this 
country  moving  in  the  right  direction 
once  again.  I  ask  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

Congress  All  But  Sold  Us  Otrr 
(By  Ralph  Smeed) 

If  there  Is  anybody  In  the  state  of  Idaho 
who  has  had  better  conservative  credentials 
than  Ralph  Smeed  I  don't  know  who  such 
a  person  Is.  There  are  those  who  creden- 
tials are  as  good,  but.  In  my  opinion,  none 
better. 

I  say  this  because  I  fear  we  conservatives 
mav  not  have  all  the  answers,  at  least  polit- 
ically speaking,  that  I  once  thought  we  had. 
I  once  thought  all  our  country's  problems 


each  had  a  simple  solution — elect  a  conserv- 
ative. He  was  more  apt  to  have  common 
sense,  be  fiscally  conservative,  be  honest  and 
sincere,  cut  out  waste  and.  generally  speak- 
ing, make  government  efficient.  (For  this  last, 
forgive  me ) . 

As  things  were  and  had  been  for  over  30 
of  the  last  35  years  the  liberals  had  things 
so  terribly  screwed  up  that  almost  any 
change.  I  thought,  was  certain  to  be  a, 
tremendous  improvement. 

Well.  I  still  think  the  Uberals  were  and 
are.  in  fact,  big  spending  If  not  Irresponsible 
Idealists  whose  political  panacea  for  every 
pro'alem  Is  to  throw  a  bundle  of  government 
m=nev  (not  theirs)  at  it  and  it  would  sure 
go  away.  If  it  did  not  go  away.  weU.  "We  Just 
dldnt  throw  enough  money  at  it."  they'd 
retort.  This  danger  is  stUl  with  us.  Im 
afraid,  but  not  all  on  account  of  the  liberals. 

President  Reagan's  election.  It  it  said 
anything  at  all.  told  us  that  the  American 
public  want*d  "less  government  and  more 
defense."  After  all.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son convinced  us  that  we  could  have  both 
guns  and  butter  so  we  did  not  raise  taxes  for 
a  pay-as-you-go  war.  Now  we're  being  coaxed 
to  g»  in  a  similar  direction  by  almost  every- 
body but  Reagan  himself  and  a  pitifully  few 
others.  The  rest  of  the  congress  has  all  but 
sold  us  out.  saying:  'Because  of  the  political 
difficulty  of  real  budget  control  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  postpone  the  scheduled 
tax  rate  cuts,  allow  inflation  once  again  to 
boost  taxes  surreptitiously  and  go  back  to 
all  of  the  old  liberal  ways" 

Today  the  national  debt  is  a  liberal  trillion 
dollars— that's  one  followed  by  12  zeroes. 
The  interest  alone  (and  don't  kid  yourself, 
this  will  be  paid  by  someone  bv  blood,  by 
(ruts  or  by  a  dictator)  computed  at  today's 
20  percent  rate  is  $20,000,000,000.  That's  20 
billion  dollars — each  year.  Just  think  how 
hard  It  would  be  to  get  the  congress  to  vote 
a  one-time  billion  dollar  appropriation  (not 
to  mention  20)  today,  even  for.  say.  highway 
repair.  And  the  Interest  Is  each  and  every 
year  and  getting  worse. 

^Iso  each  year  is  the  military  appropriation, 
not  Just  a  one-time  anproprlation.  That's 
$130  or  $140  billion  each  year.  Te  gods! 
But.  vou  may  say.  not  all  the  debt  pays  20 
percent  interest.  True  enough.  But  just  how 
long  do  you  think  It  will  be  before  it  does'" 

Comes  now  those  baddies,  the  liberals.  I 
thought  some  vears  ago.  they  were  all  bad. 
remember''  Well  now  they  are  screamlne 
"hold  that  line,  hold  that  line  hold  that 
line  "  I  wonrier  whv,  of  course,  but  I'm  elad — 
I  guess.  I  think  they  begin  to  fear  something. 
Mavbe.  Just  mavbe.  they  fear  we  mleht  be 
losing  our  freedom(s)  To  their  everlasting 
credit  the  Uberals  seem  to  have  a  sixth  sense 
about  freedom,  especlallv  the  loss  of  It.  At 
lea.st  In  the  abstract  they  sense  It. 

Oh.  sure,  they  don't  usually  see  the  con- 
nection between  orivate  ownership  and  free- 
dom. Certainly  the  news  media  liberals  don't 
.see  it  If  thev  do.  they're  against  It.  But 
some  of  the  liberal  Intellectuals  are  begin- 
ning to  see  it.  And  it  Is  those  idea-people, 
mostly  liberals  I'm  afraid,  whose  articulate 
siwkesmen  led  us  Into  this  mess  who  naay 
now  hold  the  wav  out— In  their  very  capable 
hands.  Capable,  at  any  rate,  when  U  comes 
to  leading  the  great  "unwashed"  masses  who 
mav  vote  for  the  leaders  who  love  liberty 
and.  God  help  us.  now  responslbUlty. 

It  was  the  late,  great  liberal  George  Orwell. 
himself   a   genuine   socialist,   who  long   ago 
pave  us  his  famous  books:   "Animal  Farm 
and    the    now    famous,    because    It's    here. 

■1984  "  that  .so  vlvidlv  explained  the  tyranny 
of  modern  big  government— communism 
(Where  were  the  conservative  authors  then?) 
I  know  but  few  conservatives,  even  todav 
at  this  late  date,  who  have  read  both  of 
Orwell's  classics. 
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Thank  Heaven  Reagan  Is  one  of  those 
conservatives  who  reads.  He's  read  Orwell, 
too.  but  he  isn't  getting  much  help — at  least 
not  enough — from  conservatives  who  claim 
to  love  economic  liberties  and  property 
rights,  nor  liberals  who  claim  to  love  per- 
sonal liberties  and  human  rights.  Neither 
side  wants  to  give  an  inch. 

But  what  Is  a  human  right  without  a  prop- 
erty right?  And  how  long  can  the  former 
last  without  the  latter?  Not  long — as  we're 
beginning  to  find  out. 

The  great  libertarian  scholar,  Murray 
Rothbard,  explains  that  a  property  right  is 
merely  the  extension  of  a  human  right.  So 
perhaps  we  should  help  Reagan  get  the 
liberals  to  run  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
push  human  rights — without  the  federal 
checkbook. 

Unfortunately,  if  they  agreed  to  do  that. 
he'd  probably  expect  us  conservatives  to  run 
the  domestic  policy  and  push  property 
rights — without  a  subsidy  for  business.* 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  Robert  Potts  and  Rich- 
ard Billmire  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  remainder  of  to- 
day's session  and  throughout  the  session 
tomorrow  if  any  such  session  occurs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  obtained  an  order  for  the  Senate 
to  convene  in  the  morning  at  9  a.m. 
After  consulting  with  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  with  the  Chaplain  I  think  it 
might  be  wise  to  change  that  hour. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  1 :30  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  now  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees are  still  at  work.  There  is  still 
hope  that  they  can  complete  their  work 
yet  this  evening  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  act  and  transmit 
the  message  to  the  Senate  for  our  action 
this  evening. 

I  cannot  be  sure  of  that.  But  there  is 
a  sufficient  basis  to  hope  for  that. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
wait  the  further  action  of  the  confer- 
ence, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:28  p.m.  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  9:11  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Baker)  . 

(Remarks  of  Mr.  Garn  at  this  point  are 
printed  imder  the  proceedings  on  the 
HUD  conference  report. ) 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  9:13  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  10:27  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Rudman)  . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  recessed  over  un- 
til tomorrow  at  1  p.m.,  I  am  informed. 
The  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  is  still  in  progress. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  the  conference 
committee  can  resolve  the  differences  in 
the  two  bills  and  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
port the  bill  first  to  the  Hou^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives tomorrow. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  act  on  the  conference  report  to- 
night under  these  circumstances. 

There  is  already  an  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  convene  tomorrow  at  1:30  p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  10:28  p.m.. 
the  Senate  recessed  until  Sunday,  No- 
vember 22,  1981,  at  1:30  p.m. 
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Legislative  day  of  Friday,  November  20,  1981 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  10  a.m..  Saturday.  Novem- 
ber 21,  1981. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

The  land  has  produced  its  harvest; 
God,  our  God,  has  blessed  ris.  God  has 
blessed  us;  may  all  people  everywhere 
honor  Him.— Psalm  67:  6,  7. 

Almighty  God.  we  thank  You  for  the 
abundant  gifts  You  have  bestowed 
upon  us  and  upon  our  Nation.  With 
the  advent  of  the  season  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing make  us  aware  of  how  we  may  use 
our  blessings  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people.  May  we  be  good  stewards  of 
the  harvest  of  the  Earth  that  the 
needy  among  us  will  be  satisfied  and 
the  hungry  will  not  be  turned  away. 
May  we  know  the  joy  that  comes  when 
we  reach  out  to  the  least  among  us  for 
in  so  doing  we  reach  out  even  to  You. 
In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


ENCOURAGING       WORDS        FOR 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

CONFEREES 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  encourage  the  conferees  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  hang  in  there 
and  to  try  to  preserve  the  basic  direc- 
tion that  the  majority  of  the  House 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  have 
established  during  the  early  life  of  the 
97  th  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  we  seem  to  have  in- 
creasing doubts  about  our  capacity  for 
self-government,  maintenance  of  basic 
fiscal  discipline  in  the  face  of  all  these 
pressures  for  uncontrolled  Govern- 
ment spending  is  critically  important. 
I  know  it  is  a  tough  job  they  have,  and 
I  would  only  wish  to  encourage  them 
now  to  do  what  they  can  to  preserve 
control  rather  than  dashing  the  hopes 
of  change  which  are  not  only  the  ad- 
ministration's, but  the  Congress  man- 
date. 

I  regret  that  this  effort  is  necessary 
in  a  continuing  resolution,  which  is  in 
itself  a  copout  of  sorts,  but  we  have  to 
do  what  we  can  at  this  point  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  the  people. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1098.  NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  FUQUA  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1098)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CONrEREHCE  REPORT  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-351) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  1098 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  toith  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  House  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  become  available 
October  1.  1981: 

la)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

111  Space  Shuttle.  $2,189,000,000: 

12)  Spaceflight  operations,  $907,900,000; 

13)  Expendable  launch  r>ehicles, 
$31,200,000: 

14)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $333,400,000: 

15)  Planetary  exploration,  $215,300,000; 

16)  Life  sciences,  $43,500,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $398,600,000; 

18)  Technology  utilization.  $12,600,000: 

19)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$284,800,000; 

110)  Space  research  and  technology. 
$129,300,000;  and 

111)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition, 
$408,180,000. 

lb)  For  "Construction  of  facilities",  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

ID  Modification  of  12-foot  pressure  wind 
tunnel  Ames  Research  Center,  $18,500,000; 

12)  Modifications  to  space  flight  oper- 
ations facility.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$9,300,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  of  utility  control 
system,  various  buildings,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center,  $680,000- 

14)  Construction  of  waste  material  incin- 
erator, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$895,000; 


15)  Repair  of  operatiofu  and  checkout 
building  roof  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  $825,000: 

16)  Modifications  for  enhanced  20-inch  su- 
personic iDind  tunnel  Langley  Research 
CenUr,  $2,950,000: 

(7)  Modifications  for  high  pressure  turbine 
corrosion  and  thermal  fatigue  testing.  Lewis 
Research  Center.  $1,200,000: 

18)  Modification  and  relocation  of  26- 
meUr  antenna,  STDN,  Goldstone,  Califor- 
nia, $4,700,000; 

19)  Relocation  of  DSS-44  antenna  to  Tid- 
binbiUa,  Australia,  $2,200,000: 

1101  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various  lo- 
cations as  follows: 

I  A)  Construction  of  solid  rocket  booster 
processing  and  segment  storage  facilities, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  $12,400,000: 

IB)  Modifications  to  firing  rooms,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  $3,100,000: 

IC)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks, 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  $2,785,000; 

ID)  Modifications  to  Building  30  for  Shut- 
tle operations.  Lyndon  B.  Johrison  Space 
Center.  $650,000: 

IE)  Minor  ShuttU-unigue  projects,  various 
locations.  $1,115,000; 

111)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per  project, 
$12,800,000: 

112)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $17,700,000; 

113)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  vari- 
ous locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per 
project,  $2,320,000;  and 

114)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $10,000,000. 

Ic)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment". $1,114,300,000  and  such  additional 
or  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retiremenU 
or  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

Id)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section llg),  appropriations  hereby  author- 
ized for  "Research  and  development"  may 
be  used  ID  for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature 
lother  than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may 
be  required  at  locations  other  than  installa- 
tions of  the  AdminUtration  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  contracts, 
and  12)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations whose  primary  purpose  is  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  title  to  such  facilities  shaU  be 
vested  in  the  UniUd  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties wiU  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  unll  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant 


a  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  •bullet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  in  accordance  rcith  this 
subsection  for  the  construction  of  any  major 
facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $250,000, 
unless  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and^t/ie 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(eJ  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act,  U)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  ana  de- 
velopment" or  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" may  remain  available  urithout  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  (21  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities,  and  support  services 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  the 
"Research  and  program,  management"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  12 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

<fJ  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section KcJ  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess  of 
$75,000  for  each  project  including  collateral 
equipment  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  for  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
modification  of  facilities:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion Ka).  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  for  each 
project  including  collateral  equipment  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unfore- 
seen programmatic  needs. 

Sec.  2.  Authorisation  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (13),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  Kb)— 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10 
percent  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
on  the  circumstances  of  such  action,  may  be 
varied  upward  25  percent 

to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section Ka)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the 
"Construction  of  facilities"  appropriation, 
and,  when  so  transferred,  together  toith 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  Kb)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(14)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  to  construct  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  installations 
at  any  location  (including  locations  speci- 
fied in  subsection  Kb)),  if  (1)  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  such  action  to  be  neces- 
sary because  of  changes  in  the  national  pro- 
gram of  aeronautical  and  space  activities  or 
new  scientific  or  engineering  developments, 
and  (2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
action  until  the  enactment  of  the  next  au- 


thorization Act  would  be  inconsistent  vnth 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct convert  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment  No 
portion  of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  or  expended  to  construct 
expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and  other  in- 
stallations unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  (i)  the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification,  (ii)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (Hi)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  interest,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet- 
ed by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  original- 
ly made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsectioTis  Ka) 
and  1  (c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
ajter  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  biefore  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  consider- 
ation be  0ven  to  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  Section  7  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Any  vehicle  used  or  designed  for  flight 
or  navigation  in  space  and  on  the  registry 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  in  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celes- 
tial Bodies  and  the  Convention  on  Registra- 
tion of  Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space, 


while  that  vehicle  is  in  flight  which  is  from 
the  moment  when  all  external  doors  are 
closed  on  Earth  folloxcing  embarkation  until 
the  moment  when  one  such  door  is  opened 
on  Earth  for  disembarkation  or  in  the  case 
of  a  forced  landing,  until  the  competent  au- 
thorities take  over  the  responsitrility  for  the 
vehicle  and  for  persons  and  property 
al>oard, ". 

Sec.  7.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  305,  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(k)  Any  object  intended  for  launch, 
launched,  or  assembled  in  outer  space  shall 
be  considered  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
section  272  of  title  35,  United  States  Code. 

"(I)  The  use  or  manufacture  of  any  patent- 
ed invention  incorporated  in  a  space  vehicle 
launched  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  person  other  than  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  use  or  manu- 
facture by  or  for  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1498(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  unless  the  Administra- 
tion gives  an  express  authorization  or  con- 
sent for  such  use  or  manufacture. ". 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion Act  1970,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2462), 
is  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  Appropriations  hereby  authorized 
for  space  transportation  system  upper  stages 
in  section  1(a)(2)  shall  not  be  used  to  initi- 
ate sole-source  procurement  of  a  new  upper 
stage  until  NASA  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  has  reviewed  alternative  systems 
and  assessed  competitive  procurement  of  a 
new  upper  stage  to  satisfy  national  require- 
ments, and  until  30  days  after  reporting  its 
findings  to  the  authorizing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Au^orization  Act  1982". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Don  Pd«da, 
George  E.  Brown.  Jr., 
Ronnie  G.  Flippo, 
Dan  Glickman. 
Bill  Nelson, 
Larry  Winn,  Jr., 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.. 

H.  C.  HOLLENBECK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Packwood, 
Barry  Goldwater, 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Howell  Heflin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S.  1098 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, Construction  of  Facilities,  and  Re- 
search and  Program  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  disposition  of  the  differ- 
ences agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

The  NASA  original  request  for  fiscal  year 
1982  totaled  $6,725,700,000  and  the  revised 
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request  totaled  $6,122,200,000.  The  Senate     amendment  authorized  $6,122,120,000.  The     authorization     for     fiscal     year     1982     of 
authorized    $6,222,900,000    and    the    House     committee  of  conference  agrees  to  a  toUl     $6,172,200,000  as  follows: 

SUMmARY  Of  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  S.  1098-NASA  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  AUTHOWZATWH 
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The  Conferees  are  concerned  about  the 
continuing  downward  trend  (in  real  dollars) 
of  the  NASA  budget.  A  strong  civilian  sci- 
ence and  technology  base  to  which  NASA  Is 
a  major  contributor  is  essential  to  sustain- 
ing a  strong  economy  and  a  credible  nation- 
al defense.  Federal  expenditures  on  our  na- 
tional space  program  are  an  investment  in 
our  future  and  lead  to  increased  productivi- 
ty, increased  employment  and  contribute 
greatly  to  a  positive  balance  of  trade. 

As  a  result  of  budget  constraints  that 
have  been  placed  on  NASA  over  the  past 
few  years,  additional  reductions  in  this  and 
future  fiscal  years  threaten  even  further 
the  ability  of  the  agency  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958.  The  conferees  strongly  believe 
that  a  balanced  civilian  space  program  as 
set  out  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  is  even  more  relevant 
today  and  direct  NASA  to  do  everything 
possibif  to  maintain  an  effective  balanced 
space  program. 

The  Conferees  realize  that  under  the  cur- 
rent budgetary  situation  priorities  must, 
however,  be  set.  Consequently,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  recognizes  that  the  space 
shuttle  program  is  the  highest  priority  and 
therefore  expects  NASA  to  maintain  its  cur- 
rent delivery  schedule  for  orbiter  vehicle 
104  and  proceed  with  the  current  flight 
rate. 

The  points  in  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  NASA  requested  $2,194,000,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $36  million  from  the  original  budget 
request,  for  the  Space  Shuttle  program. 

The  House  authorized  $2,134,000,000,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  $60  million  in 
changes  and  systems  upgrading  activities. 

The  Senate  authorized  $2,189,000,000.  a 
reduction  of  $5  million  from  the  revised 
budget  request,  reducing  funding  for  the 
fifth  orbiter. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position  to  assure  that  the  delivery 
schedule  for  orbiter  vehicle  104  is  main- 
tained. The  Conferees  further  direct  that, 
within  available  funds.  NASA  should  pro- 
cure long-lead  materials  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  most  efficient  production  schedule 
for  a  fifth  Space  Shuttle  orbiter. 

2.  NASA  requested  $910,900,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $132.1  million  from  the  original 
budget  request,  for  the  Space  Flight  Oper- 
ations program. 


The  House  authorized  $903,900,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $7  million  from  the  NASA  revised 
request.  This  reduction  is  the  net  result 
from  a  decrease  of  $7  million  in  STS  upper 
stage  development,  an  increase  of  $8  million 
for  solar  electric  propulsion  (SEPS)  ad- 
vanced technical  development,  an  increase 
of  $5  million  for  advanced  program  studies, 
and  a  reduction  of  $13  million  in  upper 
stage  operations. 

The  Senate  authorized  $914,900,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  from  the  NASA  request. 
Ttiis  additional  funding  continues  SEPS  ad- 
vanced technical  development  and  design 
activities. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$907,900,000  including  $12,800,000  for  ad- 
vanced programs  and  $4,000,000  for  solar 
electric  propulsion  advanced  technical  de- 
velopment activities.  The  Conferees  expect 
NASA  to  maintain  as  highest  priority  the 
orbiter  delivery  schedules  and  flight  rates 
proposed  in  the  March  revised  1982  budget 
request.  Although  the  Conferees  recognize 
the  broad  capabilities  that  a  Centaur  upper 
stage  would  provide,  the  immediate  driver 
for  Centaur  development  is  the  Galileo  mis- 
sion launch  in  1985.  Consequently,  commit- 
ment to  launch  Galileo  in  1985  is  essential 
before  proceeding  with  Centaur  develop- 
ment. 

3.  NASA  requested  $325,400,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $126  million  from  the  original 
budget  request,  for  the  Physics  and  Astron- 
omy program. 

The  House  authorized  $350,400,000,  in- 
creasing the  revised  request  by  $25  million. 
The  House  included  $15  million  to  allow  de- 
velopment of  the  International  Solar  Polar 
Mission  (ISPM)  in  a  timely  manner  for  a 
two-spacecraft  mission,  and  $10  million  for 
increased  support  for  Shuttle/Spacelab  in- 
strument development. 

The  Senate  authorized  $333,400,000.  an  In- 
crease of  $8  million  over  the  NASA  revised 
budget  request  to  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  Shuttle/Spacelab  instrument  devel- 
opment and  included  adequate  funding  for 
ISPM  to  maintain  the  option  for  a  two- 
spacecraft  mission. 

The  Conferees  adopt  the  Senate  position 
and  strongly  encourage  the  NASA  Adminis- 
trator to  honor  U.S.  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  the  ISPM  mission.  If  the  full  mis- 
sion cannot  be  supported,  the  United  States 
should  honor  its  international  commitments 
for  instrument  development,   launch,   and 


tracking  and  data  services  for  the  Europear. 
spacecraft. 

4.  NASA  requested  $215,300,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $40.8  million  from  the  original 
budget  request,  for  the  Planetary  Explora- 
tion program. 

The  House  authorized  $215,200,000,  reduc- 
ing the  revised  request  by  $0.1  million.  The 
House  reduced  the  funds  for  the  Galileo 
program  by  $5.1  million  and  included  a  con- 
tingent authorization  of  $5  million  to  retain 
an  option  for  a  Halley  Comet  mission.  The 
House  authorized  NASA,  within  avaUable 
funds  and  after  appropriate  notification,  to 
proceed  with  the  Infrared  Telescope  Mid- 
Level  Facility. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  revised  budget 
request,  $215,300,000. 

The  Conferees  adopt  the  Senate  position 
but  authorizes  NASA  to  proceed  with  the 
Infrared  Telescope  Mid-Level  Facility 
within  available  funds.  The  Conferees  in 
providing  for  a  fully  funded  Galileo  mission 
want  to  reemphasize  the  importance  of  a 
vigorous  planetary  exploration  program. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  the  U.S.  has  led  the 
world  yet,  looking  ahead,  the  planetary  sci- 
ence community  needs  new  missions  to 
maintain  a  viable  program.  The  United 
States  faces  k  50  month  gap  during  which 
no  new  planetary  data  will  be  returned  from 
United  States  spacecraft  thus  relinquishing 
our  leadership  to  other  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Soviets,  the  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency  are  all  planning  Halley 
Comet  missions.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
NASA  must  set  internal  priorities  within 
current  budget  constraints;  the  conferees 
expect  NASA  to  maintain  a  balance  among 
space  science  and  planetary  exploration  and 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  agency. 

5.  NASA  requested  $43,500,000.  a  reduc 
tion  of  $5.7  million  from  the  original  budget 
request,  for  the  Life  Sciences  program. 

The  House  authorized  $49,200,000.  restor- 
ing the  funding  to  the  level  of  the  original 
request. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  revised  budget 
request.  $43,500,000. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position  but  is  concerned  that  con- 
tinuing reductions  in  these  efforts  will  delay 
the  availability  of  live  support  technology 
to  support  future  long-duration  manned 
space  flight. 

6.  NASA  requested  $372,900,000  for  the 
Space  Applications  program,  a  reduction  of 
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$100  million  from  the  original  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  House  authorized  $410,900,000.  This 
funding  allows  for  initiation  of  a  geological 
applications  program  ($10  million)  in  the  re- 
source observations  area:  development  of 
upper  atmospheric  research  satellite  experi- 
ments at  a  reduced  level  ($15  million);  con- 
tinued work  in  technology  transfer  ($9  mil- 
lion); an  increase  In  materials  processing  ac- 
tivities ($4  million!,  and  an  increase  for  com- 
munication and  information  system  activi- 
ties ($5  mUlion). 

The  Senate  authorized  $398,600,000  which 
allows  for  development  of  upper  atmospher- 
ic research  satellite  experiments  at  a  re- 
duced level  of  $15  million,  continued  tech- 
nology transfer  work  at  a  level  of  $8  million, 
an  increase  in  materials  processing  activities 
of  $4  million,  and  an  increase  of  $3.7  million 
for  the  proposed  operational  evaluation  of 
the  search  and  rescue  project. 

The  Committee  on  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position.  The  Conferees  recognize 
that  NASA's  space  applications  program  has 
significantly  contributed  to  our  understand- 
ing of  weather  and  climate  process's  and  at- 
mospheric changes,  enabling  better  fore- 
casting; monitoring  of  tigricultural  produc- 
tion; identifying  fuel  and  non-fuel  minerals; 
and  improved  land  use  management.  These 
benefits,  in  addition  to  research  and  devel- 
opment in  materials  pr<x;essing  and  commu- 
nications are  critical  elements  of  utilizing 
space  technology  for  direct  terrestrial  appli- 
cations. 

The  Conferees  are  concerned  about  any 
de-emphasis  of  civil  space  applications  tech- 
nology and  therefore  urge  NASA  to  contin- 
ue to  maintain  a  strong  research  and  tech- 
nology program  and  ensure  that  these  tech- 
nologies are  effectively  made  available  for 
use  of  other  government  agencies  and  for 
private  sector  commercialization. 

7.  NASA  requested  $264,800,000  for  the 
aeronautical  research  and  technology  pro- 
grams, a  reduction  of  $58.8  million  from  the 
original  budget  request. 

The  House  authorized  the  revised  budget 
request,  $264,800,000. 

The  Senate  authorized  $316,000,000  for 
the  aeronautical  research  and  technology 
program,  increasing  the  revised  request  by 
$51.2  million.  This  increase  will  be  applied 
to  various  areas  including  advanced  turbo- 
prop (or  prop-fan),  advanced  aircraft  com- 
posites, high  speed  aircraft  technology,  com- 
muter aircrsift  technology,  critical  aircraft 
resources,  active  controls,  technology,  and 
laminar  flow  control  technology. 

The  Conferees  are  conemed  with  a  recent 
trend  toward  lower  levels  of  Federal  support 
for  aeronautical  research  and  technology 
development.  NASA's  research  and  technol- 
ogy for  decades  has  been  the  wellsprlng  for 
U.S.  aviation  development  from  which  the 
nation's  military,  commercial  and  general 
aviation  leadership  has  evolved.  This  has 
meant  millions  of  jobs  for  Americans  with  a 
wide  range  of  trade  and  professional  skills 
in  every  region  of  the  country.  It  has  meant 
billions  In  favorable  balance  of  trade  over 
the  years.  In  1980  alone  the  aviation  indus- 
try's net  contribution  to  foreign  trade  has 
been  $13  billion.  It  has  meant  billions  of  dol- 
lars returned  to  the  Federal  treasury  in  tax 
revenues. 

The  Conferees  believe  that  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery  program  will  be  served 
best  by  moderating  the  proposed  reductions 
in  those  highly  selective  areas  where  gov- 
ernment outlays  actually  constitute  an  in- 
vestment in  future  international  competi- 
tiveness. The  aviation  industry  stands  out  as 


a  clear  case  in  point.  Its  ability  to  maintain 
its  preeminent  position  in  the  world  should 
be  strengthened,  not  weakened.  That  lead- 
ership is  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  aviation  severely  threatened  by  ad- 
vanced technology  developments  through 
consortia  of  governments  and  industry  in 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  Conferees  are  un- 
willing to  risk  future  disaster  in  this  indus- 
try of  the  kind  already  encountered  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Nation's  strongest  industries. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  substitute 
authorizes  $284,800,000.  with  the  increase 
above  the  revised  request  to  be  used  for  ac- 
celeration of  advanced  turboprop  technolo- 
gy, large  composite  primary  aircraft  struc- 
tures, high  speed  transport  teclinology 
(structures,  aerodynamics  and  propulsion), 
commuter  aircraft  technology,  critical  air- 
craft resources,  switive  controls  technology, 
and  exploratory  or  feasibility  studies  per- 
taining to  a  possible  future  numerical  aero- 
dynamic simulator. 

8.  NASA  requested  $125,300,000  for  the 
space  research  and  technology  program,  a 
reduction  of  $15.7  million  from  the  original 
budget  request. 

The  House  authorized  $129,300,000,  in- 
creasing the  revised  request  by  $4  million. 
This  includes  increases  of  $2  million  in  each 
of  the  two  following  areas:  Advanced  chemi- 
cal propulsion  and  information  systems 
technology. 

The  Senate  authorized  $130,300,000,  in- 
creasing the  revised  request  by  $5  million  in 
the  research  and  technology  base. 

The  Conference  authorizes  $129,300,000. 
including  $4  million  for  advanced  chemical 
propulsion,  information  systems,  space 
power,  and  electric  and  laser  propulsion 
technologies. 

9.  NASA  requested  no  funding  for  the 
Energy  Technology  program,  a  reduction  of 
$4.4  million  from  the  original  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  House  authorized  $2,000,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $2  million  over  the  NASA  revised 
request,  to  continue  energy  technology  at  a 
reduced  level. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  revised  budget 
request  for  no  funding. 

The  Committee  on  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position.  The  Conferees  recognize 
past  contributions  of  space  technology  to 
solve  some  of  our  energy  problems  and  the 
potential  for  continued  contributions  in  the 
area  of  solar  technologies,  fuel  cell  technol- 
ogies and  energy  conversion  efficiencies. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  request  NASA  to 
review  its  role  in  conducting  its  own  re- 
search on  energy  technologies  that  result 
from  space  related  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

10.  NASA  requested  $415,200,000  for  the 
Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition  program,  a 
reduction  of  $20  million  from  the  original 
budget  request. 

The  House  authorized  $400,200,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $15  million  from  the  revised  re- 
quest in  operations  activities. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  revised  budget 
request  $415,200,000. 

The  Committee  on  Conference  authorizes 
$408,180,000  for  tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion activities. 

11.  NASA  requested  $104,800,000  for  Con- 
struction of  Facilities,  a  decrease  of  $32  mil- 
lion from  the  original  budget  request. 

The  House  authorized  $104,120,000,  a 
$0.68  million  decrease  from  the  revised  re- 
quest resulting  in  deferrals  in  the  following 
three  projects:  (a)  The  Construction  of  an 
Addition  to  the  Rehabilitation  of  Environ- 
mental Research  Laboratory.  Building  2423 


for  $190,000;  (b)  The  Construction  of  an  Oc- 
cupational Health  Facility  Addition  to  Build 
1100  for  $245,000;  and  (c)  Construction  of 
Engineering  Services  Building  for  $245,000. 

The  Senate  authorized  the  revised  re- 
quest. 

The  Conferees  authorized  $104,120,000  for 
construction  of  facilities  activities  including 
$2,320,000  for  minor  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities and  additions  to  facilities. 

12.  NASA  requested  $1,114,300,000  for  Re- 
search and  Program  Management  activities, 
a  decrease  of  $22  million  from  the  original 
request. 

The  House  authorized  the  revised  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $1,118,100,000,  an 
increase  of  $3.8  million  over  the  revised  re- 
quest. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  position. 

13.  NASA  recommended  the  inclusion  of 
section  7  which  amends  section  305  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 

In  agreement  with  NASA  the  House 
amended  section  7  to  clarify  its  provisions 
and  to  conform  them  to  existing  law. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  original  NASA 
language. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  language. 

14.  The  House  amendment  included  a  new 
section  9  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  sole  source  procurement  of  a 
new  upper  stage  until  NASA  reassesses  the 
requirements  of  other  agencies;  reassesses 
the  viability  of  competitive  procurement; 
and  reports  Its  findings  to  the  authorizing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  the  forego- 
ing language. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  language  but  Includes  a  30  day  re- 
porting period  before  NASA  may  proceed 
with  a  new  upper  stage  development  after 
reporting  Its  findings. 

15.  The  House  amendment  included  a  new 
section  10  which  would  permit  use  of  $5  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  authorized  in  Section 
1(a)(5)  for  the  Halley  Intercept  Mission 
only  if  such  funds  were  requested  In  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  from  the  Administrator. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  the  forego- 
ing section. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position.  ' 

16.  The  House  amendment  Included  gener- 
al provision  language  as  provided  in  the 
original  bill  submitted  by  NASA. 

The  Senate  bill  Included  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  bill  submitted 
by  NASA. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  language. 

Don  PuguA. 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

Ronnie  G.  Plippo, 

Dan  Glickman. 

Bill  Nelson, 

Larry  Winn,  Jr., 

Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr., 

H.  C.  HOLLENBECK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Bob  Packwood. 
Barry  Goldwater. 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Howell  Heflin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communications 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C, 
NovenOter  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  Home  of  Repretentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  November  12,  1981, 
compliance  with  a  subpoena  to  testify  or 
produce  documents  or  things  for  long  dis- 
tance telephone  toll  records  Issued  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  United  State*  v.  Joshua  Eil- 
berg.  Civ.  Action  No.  79-1623  (E.D.  Pa.)  was 
effected.  In  addition,  the  deposition  of  W. 
Raymond  CoUey.  Deputy  Clerk,  was  taken 
adducing  testimony  concerning  the  custodi- 
anship and  handling  of  these  records  by  my 
office. 

This  Is  to  notify  you.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  House  Rule  L(50)  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  you  may  so  Inform  the  House. 

Prior  to  compliance,  this  office  attempted 
to  make  the  necessary  determinations  con- 
cerning jurisdiction,  materiality  and  rel- 
evancy and  whether  the  subpoena  was  con- 
sistent with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
House. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  or  about  November 
11,  1981,  I  was  served  with  a  deposition  sub- 
poena to  testify  or  produce  documents  and 
things  issued  by  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  E^astem  District  of  Virginia, 
commanding  production  of  documents,  in- 
cluding aU  correspondence,  memoranda,  re- 
ports within  my  possession  and  control  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  an  Investigation  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in 
connection  with  a  civil  action  Into  abuses  In 
the  sale  of  supplemental  health  insurance 
to  the  elderly  in  which  several  House  em- 
ployees are  named  defendants,  denda 
Broum  V.  American  Broadcasting  Compa- 
nies, Inc.,  et  oL,  Civ.  Action  No  81-0871-A 
(E.D.  Va.).  The  subpoena  was  caused  to  be 
Issued  by  American  Broadcasting  Compa- 
nies, Inc.,  also  a  defendant  in  the  above  en- 
titled action. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  L(50) 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives,  this  Ls  to  notify  you  of  receipt  of  the 
subpoena,  and  that  I  will  be  making  the  de- 
terminations required  by  Rule  50  concern- 
ing jurisdiction,  materiality  and  relevancy 
and  whether  the  subpoena  contravenes  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  House. 

Because  the  subpoena  demands  produc- 
tion of  documents  relating  to  an  action  In 
which  employees  of  the  House  are  named 
defendants  relating  to  the  performance  of 
official  Investigative  functions  of  the  House 
Select  Conmiittee  on  Aging.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  consult  with  the  Committee 
as  well  In  making  the  necessary  determina- 
tions. 


The  subpoena  is  available  In  my  office  for 
Inspection  by  Members. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes a.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  the  following  announcement: 

Yesterday  it  was  announced  that 
Members  would  be  given  3  hours 
notice  when  the  conference  had  been 
completed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Members  had  been  notified  last  night 
that  the  House  would  be  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  this  morning,  we  can 
forgo  that,  so  the  Chair  asks  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  on  alert,  and  when  the  con- 
ference committee  report  has  been 
completed  and  written,  the  report  will 
be  filed  and  called  up  in  the  House 
with  only  the  customary  15  minutes 
formal  notice,  and  not  necessarily  3 
hours. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
someone  give  us  some  idea  of  where 
things  stand  at  the  moment,  or  wheth- 
er we  should  plan  for  this  afternoon 
and  this  evening? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  10  o'clock  this 
morning  the  conferees  have  resumed 
deliberations.  The  Chair  has  also  re- 
ceived notification  from  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi  that  the  social  security  con- 
ference could  meet  today,  and  he  and 
Senator  Dole  have  high  hopes  that 
they  can  complete  that.  There  could 
be  a  possibility  that  the  House  could 
bring  that  conference  report  up. 

The  Members  themselves  would 
have  to  watch  the  conferees  as  they 
are  deliberating.  They  go  into  session 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning,  so  the 
Chair  has  no  knowledge  as  to  when 
they  might  conclude.  Members  will 
just  have  to  play  it  by  ear. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chair  has  indicated  that  he  would  give 
us  15  minutes  notice  after  the  confer- 
ence report  is  written.  Can  we  get 
some  prior  notice  upon  completion  of 
the  conference  itself? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be 
common  knowledge  as  to  when  the 
conference  will  be  completed.  Then,  it 
normally  takes  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours  to  write  the  report.  Then,  the 
leadership  will  notify  Members  infor- 
mally through  the  whip  organization 
on  both  sides  when  the  conference 
report  has  been  completed.  Then,  15 
minutes  after  the  report  has  been 
completed,  the  House  wiU  reconvene. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  November  19. 
1981,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  House  reconvenes. 


D  2000 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  10  p.m. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  <»ntinuing  appropriation 
bill  are  still  meeting.  There  have  been 
several  offers  back  and  forth  and  I 
think  one  now  is  pending  that  is  being 
considered  seriously.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  bodes  well  for  an  agree- 
ment later  tonight.  If  it  is.  it  will  be 
much  later  tonight. 

Therefore,  there  is  not  any  reason 
for  us  to  stay  around.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally agreed  that  whatever  happens 
will  take  so  long  to  get  put  together 
that  it  would  not  serve  anybody's  pur- 
pose to  bring  people  in  early  tomor- 
row. Many  of  us  would  want  to  attend 
church  and  so  we  are  going  to  recess  in 
a  little  bit  here  until  1  o'clock  tomor- 
row. We  hope  that  we  will  have  a  con- 
ference committee  report  on  which  to 
vote. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, we  expect  that  we  will  have  one 
with  a  Senate  amendment  on  the 
HUD  appropriations  and  we  can  vote 
on  that  tomorrow  while  awaiting  for 
further  action  of  the  conferees. 

So  if  the  Members  have  planes  leav- 
ing around  noon  or  early  aiftemoon,  it 
may  be  well  to  cancel  them,  I  would 
suppose,  because  we  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow  afternoon  unavoidably. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

If  there  is  not  an  agreement  is  there 
any  possibility  we  could  have  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  say  60  days  or 
something? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Until  after  Thanks- 
giving.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks 
that  is  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  wish  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Do  not  tempt  me. 
I  may  do  it. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  of  one  person  who  has  an  air- 
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plane  reservation  tomorrow  night  at 
5:30  and  would  have  to  leave  here  at  4 
o'clock.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
might  be  able  to  be  honored?  Would  it 
be  prudent  to  move  it  over  to  Monday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  if  I  were  guess- 
ing, I  would  say  move  it  to  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hopes  to 
be  able  to  keep  an  11  o'clock  appoint- 
ment on  Monday  with  his  dentist. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Would  that  be  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  up  in  the  bay 
area? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  Boston. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  a  clue. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  special  order  for 
today  for  30  minutes. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  November  19, 
1981,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  until  1  p.m.,  tomorrow,  Sunday, 
November  22,  1981. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  1  p.m.  Sunday,  November  22, 
1981. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2567.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Resources,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration,  for  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr. 

SCHULZE): 

H.R.  5085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    eliminate    the 


double  tax  on  dividends,  to  allocate  corpo- 
rate income  tax  revenues  for  payments  to 
qualified  registered  voters,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Matsui): 
H.R.  5086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  uniform 
periods'  for  returns  and  payments  of  coal 
excise  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PISH: 
H.R.  5087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  the  processing  of  certain  re- 
quests for  identification  records,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FORSYTHE,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.    Mr.    DeNardis.    Mr.    jEr- 
FOROS.   Mr.   Fazio,   Mr.   Simon,   Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Erdahl,    Mr.    Wolpe,    Mr. 
Akaka,    Mr.    Dellitms,    Mr.    Tauke, 
Mr.  Mark^y,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington,   Mr.   Weiss,   Mr.    Young   of 
Missouri,      Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.      Bedell.      Mr.     AuCoin,      Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Sunia. 
Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Conyers,  and 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois): 
H.R.   5088.   A   bill   to   establish   the   U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution 
whose  function  shall  be  to  develop  and  im- 
plement programs  to  promote  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  conflicts  through 
the  use  of  conflict  resolution  techniques;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.R.  5089.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  variable-rate  debentures  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Roe,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mrs.   Roukema. 
Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dreier,  and  Mr. 
Carman): 
H.R.  5090.  A  bill  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  families  with  incomes  be- 
tween 50  percent  and  80  percent  of  median- 
area  income  who  are  eligible  for  federally 
assisted    housing;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.R.  5091.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  (Public  Law 
858,  80th  Congress),  relating  to  small  flood 
control  projects  not  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Barnes): 
H.R.  5092.  A  bill  to  place  restrictions  on 
military  assistance  and  sales  for  Guatemala; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Markey.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  MoFTETT,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Ottin- 
ger, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Walgren.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Coixins 
of   Texas,    Mr.    Courter,    and    Mr. 
Marks): 
H.R.  5093.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  medicaid 
coverage  of  certain  disabled  children   for 
care  at  home  who  are  otherwise  entitled  to 
such  coverage  only  if  provided  in  a  costly 
medical  institution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wright): 
H.  Con.  Res.  227.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ; 
H.   Res.    284.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment should  not  restrict  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing   Administration's    mortgage    insurance 
programs    or    the    Government    National 
Mortgage  Association's  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities program  below  the  levels  authorized 
for  such  programs  by  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LEWIS: 
H.R.  5094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Delgado  Adams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
H.R.  5095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar 
Noel  Orantes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ; 
H.R.  5096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Li  Nam 
Ping;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  5097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Matt  Urban;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


LEGISLATION  ESTABLISHING 

U.S.   ACADEMY   OP   PEACE   AND 
CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  for  myself 
and  55  other  Members  of  the  House, 
legislation  that  would  establish  a  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution. The  bill  would  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  I»roposals  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Reso- 
lution. The  Commission's  final  report, 
entitled  "To  Establish  the  U.S.  Acade- 
my of  Peace"  was  presented  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 20. 

The  proposed  Academy  would  be  an 
interdisciplinary  institution  devoted  to 
international  peace  studies  and  re- 
search to  advance  conflict  resolution 
methods  and  skills.  Key  to  its  oper- 
ation would  be  the  training  of  individ- 
uals in  conflict  resolution  skills.  The 
Academy  would  serve  institutions  and 
individuals  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  It  would  be  a  federally 
created,  nonprofit,  independent  corpo- 
ration. Its  core  budget  would  come 
from  Federal  appropriations,  but  it 
would  also  solicit  private  financial  sup- 
port. 

The  establishment  of  an  Academy  is 
a  pragmatic  step  that  does  not  pre- 
empt existing  defense  policy.  It  is  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  growing 
world  tension  cannot  be  controlled  by 
military  might  alone.  President 
Reagan  has  acknowledged  this  by 
seeking  arms  reduction  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  increases  in 
military  spending  improve  the  ability 
of  the  U.S.  armed  services  to  protect 
the  Nation's  vital  interests,  but  addi- 
tional spending  itself  provides  no  as- 
surance or  guarantee  of  lasting  peace 
without  being  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  principles  enumerated  in 
this  legislation. 

An  Academy  to  advance  conflict  res- 
olution techniques  does  not  threaten 
the  continuation  of  a  responsible  mili- 
tary program.  It  only  strengthens  that 
program.  The  existence  of  an  Acade- 
my would  comport  with  carefully 
crafted  defense  policy  thus  enhancing 
the  Nation's  overall  security.  The  few 
efforts  at  nonmilitary  conflict  resolu- 
tion bear  this  out.  The  Camp  David 
accord,  a  most  notable  recent  example 
of  conflict  resolution  techniques, 
proves  that  traditional  enemies  such 


as  Egypt  and  Israel  can  settle  their 
differences  in  a  mutually  acceptable 
maimer.  But  the  Camp  David  accord  is 
an  exception  not  a  rule.  Too  few  indi- 
viduals trained  in  conflict  resolution 
skills  are  available  to  make  such  settle- 
ments more  common.  The  existence  of 
an  Academy  could  correct  this  defi- 
ciency. 

Use  of  the  Academy's  facilities 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  public 
sector.  Clearly,  Department  of  State 
employees  and  others  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  inter- 
national capacity  would  be  eligible, 
but  the  private  sector  could  avail  itself 
to  the  Academy  as  well.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  private  sector  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  an  Acade- 
my already  exists.  In  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  during  its 
nationwide  hearings,  officials  of  multi- 
national corporations  said  that  an 
Academy  could  provide  skills  for  their 
employees  that  are  not  currently 
available.  Specifically,  employees 
could  be  equipped  with  the  necessary 
conflict  resolution  skills  to  handle  con- 
frontations that  occur  between  the 
company  and  the  host  country.  That 
could  certainly  lessen  the  sometimes 
strained  relations  between  multina- 
tionals and  their  host  countries  and 
enhance  the  operation  of  internation- 
al business  concerns  on  an  overall 
basis. 

An  Academy  for  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  is  a  small  investment  that 
will  yield  a  tremendous  return— indi- 
viduals in  Government  and  business 
who  are  trained  to  resolve  conflicts 
before  they  become  armed  confronta- 
tions. Through  that  development,  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  the  entire 
world,  stands  a  better  chance  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  enduring  peace. 

The  bills,  initial  cosponsors  are: 
Messrs.  Porsythe,  Neal,  Conte, 
RoDiNO,  DeNardis,  Jeffords,  Fazio, 
Simon,  Gephardt,  Coelho,  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Bonker,  Won  Pat,  Harkin, 
Lehman,  Downey,  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota,  Hughes.  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Messrs.  Seiberling,  Horton,  Ober- 
star, Barnes,  Heftel,  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Brown  of  California, 
Erdahl,  Wolpe,  Akaka,  Dellums. 
Tauke,  Markey,  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Weiss,  Young  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Messrs.  Edgar,  Kildee, 
McCloskey,  Bedell,  AuCoin,  Lantos, 
DwYER,  Fauntroy,  Clay,  Ottinger, 
Sunia,  Aspin,  John  L.  Burton, 
Daschle,  Rosenthal,  Roe,  Sha- 
BiANSKY,  Conyers,  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.* 


RESTRICTING  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  TO  GUATEMALA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year.  Amnesty  International  pub- 
lished a  report  entitled  "Guatemala— 
A  Government  Program  of  Political 
Murder."  This  study,  which  docu- 
ments a  number  of  horrifying  case  his- 
tories of  ^orture  and  murder  by  the 
Guatemalan  Government,  states  that 
nearly  5,000  Guatemalans  have  been 
seized  without  warrant  and  killed 
since  Gen.  Lucas  Garcia  t)ecame  Presi- 
dent in  1978. 

I  have  seen  no  effective  refutation  of 
any  of  the  charges  raised  by  Amnesty 
International.  Nevertheless,  despite 
the  abysmal  human  rights  record  of 
the  Lucas  regime,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  now  seriously  considering 
the  sale  of  military  equipment  to  Gua- 
temala. Specifically,  the  Congress  may 
shortly  be  notified  of  the  administra- 
tions  intent  to  sell  $1.7  million  of  heli- 
copter spare  parts  to  Guatemala. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Guatemala,  without 
making  the  receipt  of  this  equipment 
conditional  on  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  human  rights  situation, 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  It  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  extreme 
right  in  that  country,  and  would  likely 
lead  to  an  escalation  in  violence.  I 
have,  therefore,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion today  with  Congressman  Barnes. 
the  chairman  of  the  Sul)committee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  which 
places  three  strict  conditions  on  the 
provision  of  U.S.  military  equipment 
to  Guatemala.  Specifically,  the  resolu- 
tion requires  the  President  to  certify 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Guatemalan 
Government: 

First,  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights; 

Second,  is  achieving  substantial  con- 
trol over  all  elements  of  its  own  armed 
forces,  so  as  to  bring  to  an  end  the  in- 
discriminate torture  and  murder  of 
Guatemalan  citizens  by  these  forces; 
and 

Third,  is  ending  the  indiscriminate 
torture  and  murder  of  Guatemalan 
citizens  by  any  paramilitary  organiza- 
tion which  receives  assistance  or  sup- 
port from  the  Government  of  Guate- 
mala or  over  which  the  Government 
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of  Guatemala  is  otherwise  able  to  ex- 
ercise control. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  cer- 
tification that  these  three  conditions 
have  been  satisfied,  no  FMS  cash  or 
credit  sales  could  be  made  to  Guate- 
mala. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  action  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee took  earlier  this  year  when  it 
overwhelmingly  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  offered  by 
Congressman  Bingham  and  Congress- 
woman  Fenwick  and  me,  that  made 
the  provision  of  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment to  El  Salvador  contingent  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  six  tough  conditions. 
The  Senate  has  recently  adopted  simi- 
lar legislation  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

It  would  be  both  ironic  and  counter- 
productive if  at  the  same  time  the 
Congress  was  moving  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, it  refused  to  place  any  restrictions 
on  a  renewed  arms  flow  to  Guatemala. 
The  human  rights  situation  is  certain- 
ly worse  in  Guatemala.  If  there  are  no 
political  prisoners  in  Guatemala, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to  be 
an  improvement  over  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador,  it  is  only  because  all  polit- 
ical opponents  have  been  systematical- 
ly killed  or  driven  into  exile.  The  Gua- 
temalan Armed  Forces  and  paramili- 
tary forces  are,  if  anything,  even  more 
brutal  than  their  counterparts  in  El 
Salvador.  And,  whereas  the  Duarte 
government  has  at  least  made  some  ef- 
forts to  implement  a  comprehensive 
land  reform  and  other  badly  needed 
reforms,  the  Lucas  regime  has  made 
no  such  redeeming  commitments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Con- 
gressman Barnes  and  me  in  our  effort 
to  prevent  an  unrestricted  flow  of  U.S. 
arms  to  Guatemala  that  can  only 
worsen  an  already  intolerable  level  of 
violence  and  abuse  of  basic  himian 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  resolution  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  5092 

A  bill  to  place  restrictions  on  military  assist- 
ance and  sales  for  Guatemala. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  assistance  for 
Guatemala  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  let- 
ters of  offers  may  be  issued  and  credits  and 
guarantees  may  be  extended  for  Guatemala 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  li- 
censes may  be  issued  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  members  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  may  be  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  Guatemala  to  carry  out 
functions  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
only  if  within  six  months  prior  to  such  obli- 
gation, issuance,  extension,  or  assignment, 
the  President  has  certified  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations   of   the 
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Senate  that  the  Government  of  Guatema- 
la- 
CD  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights; 

(2)  Is  achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Guatemalan  citizens  by  these 
forces:  and 

(3)  is  ending  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Guatemalan  citizens  by  any 
paramilitary  organization  which  receives 
any  assistance  or  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  or  over  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala  otherwise  is  able  to 
exercise  control. 

Such  certification  shall  discuss  fully  and 
completely  the  justification  for  making  the 
determinations  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3). 

(b)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  submis- 
sion of  the  first  certification  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  at  the  end  of  each  succeed- 
ing six-month  period  thereafter,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  the  certification  described 
in  subsection  (a)  if  he  is  able  to  make  the 
determinations  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  that  subsection.  If  at  any  of 
the  times  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  the  President  does 
not  make  such  a  certification,  then  the 
President  shall  immediately— 

(1)  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  Guatemala 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
its and  guarantees  for  Guatemala  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  to  Guatemala  of 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  design 
and  construction  services,  which  were  sold 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(4)  suspend  all  licenses  for  the  export  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  which 
were  issued  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

(5)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from 
Guatemala  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities,  or  performing  man- 
agement functions  under  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  President  makes  a  certification  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a).« 
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the  PLC  assassination  of  Israelis,  I 
feel  a  great  sense  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust when  the  PLC  takes  the  life  of  a 
Palestinian. 

The  PLO  apparently  perpetrated 
this  act  because  it  considered  Mr. 
Khatib  to  be  "collaborating"  with  Is- 
raeli authorities  in  the  West  Bank. 

Such  acts  of  terrorism  only  under- 
mine the  PLC's  contention  that  it  is 
the  sole  legitimate  representative  of 
the  Palestinians.  To  the  extent  that  it 
keeps  the  allegiance  of  Palestinians 
through  a  campaign  of  fear  and  assas- 
sination, many  will  not  take  the  PLO 
seriously  as  a  political,  as  opposed  to  a 
military,  force  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
it  belies  the  possibility,  on  which  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  must  one  day  rest,  that  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians  can  live  togeth- 
er in  a  cooperative  and  peaceful  fash- 
ion.* 


CONDEMNATION  OP  PLO 
TERRORISM 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
plore and  condemn  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Yousef  Khatib,  a  West 
Bank  Palestinian,  and  the  murder  of 
his  23-year-old  son,  Kazim,  allegedly 
by  the  PLO.  Just  as  I  have  condemned 


GARY,  IND.'S  DIAMOND 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
proud  of  its  past,  confident  of  its 
future,  the  Steel  City  of  Dunes  Coun- 
try has  been  a  welcoming  haven  to 
men  and  women  of  all  nationalities, 
races,  and  creeds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, the  area  now  known  as  Gary  was 
an  uninhabited  region  of  sand  dunes 
and  scrub  oaks  located  25  miles  from 
Chicago  at  the  southern  tip  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  land  was  first  chartered  by  17th 
century  Jesuit  Missionaries  Jean  Nico- 
let  and  Jacques  Marquette,  who  ex- 
plored much  of  the  Great  Lakes  area 
and  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  It  was 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Potawatomi 
Indians,  and  the  home  of  Joseph 
Bailly,  who  established  a  trading  post 
in  the  vicinity  during  the  1820's. 

Gary,  among  the  first  commimities 
to  be  shaped  from  undeveloped  land, 
planned  in  detail  and  developed  with 
care  was  launched  together  with  the 
world's  largest  steelmaking  complex. 
Work  on  the  new  mill  was  started  on 
March  12,  1906,  when  the  ground  was 
broken  for  the  plant's  first  blast  fur- 
nace. 

Gary  Land  Co.  was  formed  in  May 
1906  to  oversee  the  development  of 
the  city,  to  administer  the  sale  of 
property,  to  approve  plans  for  home 
construction,  and  arrange  financing 
for  potential  owners.  By  the  year's 
end,  the  town  was  incorporated  and 
boasted  its  own  administrative  govern- 
ment. Gary  had  an  assessed  value  of 
over  $3  million  and  a  population  num- 
bered in  the  thousands. 
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The  first  heat  of  steel  was  tapped  in 
1909.  As  of  today,  it  has  produced 
more  steel  than  any  other  steelmaking 
facility  in  history. 

Businessmen,  civic  and  political  lead- 
ers, and  townspeople  are  proud  of  the 
progress  they  have  made  but  are  still 
aware  of  the  problems  to  be  resolved. 
They  are  working  together  to  return 
Gary  to  its  former  preeminence  as  a 
proud,  midsize  industrial  town  known 
around  the  world  as  a  city  of  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  include  the  re- 
marks of  my  dear  friend  and  constitu- 
ent, Frank  Roman  on  the  occasion  of 
Gary's  Diamond  Anniversay. 

I  have  known  Frank  for  more  years 
than  we  are  both  willing  to  admit  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  ongoing  ar- 
chivist activities.  Frank  is  an  emeritus 
Gary— 23  years— educator,  librarian, 
former  president  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  and  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Journal.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Sally  Legowski. 

A  Tribute  and  Salute  to  Gary's  Diamond 
Anniversary  1906-81 
(By  Frank  B.  Roman) 

Celebrating  75  years  of  opportunity  in 
1981,  with  our  Mayor  Richard  Gordon 
Hatcher,  let's  reflect  for  a  short  period  of 
lime  on  our  roots  and  heritage: 

Pull  seventy-five  years  ago,  amid  the  Hoo- 
sier  Winter's  snow,  these  groves,  this  sandy, 
prairie  land,  our  northern  Lake  Michigan 
Shore  strand,  were  bare,  bleak,  and  wild: 
But  white,  black  man,  wife  and  child,  tar- 
paper  shack  dwelling  place  had  found— 
(1,400  isolated  homesteaders)— there  rest- 
ing, sleeping  sound. 

These  75  years  of  time,  passing  o'er  every 
Northern  Indiana  clime,  have  wondrous 
changes  made  wherever  man  has  strayed. 
Within  our  borders  small,  changes  have 
passed  o'er  all.  Many  are  now  deceased, 
while  others,  who  shared  happy  childhood 
then,  are  now  gray-haired  men  and  women. 

Of  children,  men,  women,  in  years  now 
seven  times  ten  (those  years  of  wars  and 
peace),  have  seen  a  large  increase:  some  175 
thousand  citizens  here,  rent  or  own  solid 
homes,  not  tarpaper  shacks,  this  Happy 
75th  Year. 

The  year  1981  which  we  celebrate  a  half- 
century  plus  25  years,  in  our  date,  the 
Ottawa  tribes  are  no  more,  upon  our  Hoo- 
sier  Lake  Michigan  shore.  With  birchen 
bark  canoes,  they  trap  no  more  the  rat  and 
mink,  along  our  Grand  Calumet  River's 
grassy  brink.  Their  tomahawks  are  found 
imbedded  in  our  sandy  ground.  Their  spear 
and  arrow  heads  are  in  the  lowly  beds.  Yes, 
the  Red  race  from  us  has  gone,  to  live  but  in 
our  song,  and  our  historic  page,  in  records 
of  our  earliest  age. 

The  tread  of  juvenile  or  adult  busy  feet  is 
now  on  many  a  "City  of  Opportunity" 
street.  Voices  of  girls  and  boys,  the  homes 
of  household  joys,  where  late  was  a  nature's 
solitude,  or  where  Potawatomi  wigwam 
stood  are  the  busy  "City  of  Opportunity  " 
mans  of  trade,  or  professional  activity. 
Prominent  among  them  are:  Bank  of  Indi- 
ana, U.S.  Steel,  Budd  Company,  Anderson 
Company,  Post  Tribune,  Info.  Crusader, 
Means  Developers,  WWCA  Radio  Station, 
WLTH  Radio  Station,  Gary  Public  Trans- 
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portation  Co.,  Gary  National  Bank.  Ellas 
Construction,  Indiana  University  (North- 
west), Employees  of  the  Methodist  and  St. 
Mary  Medical  Centers.  School  City  of  Gary, 
members  of  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  others.  Their  houses  and  stores  are 
filled  with  goods  and  services  made  by  hard 
labor,  toil,  and  not  paid  with  hay  or  soil. 
These  give  us  our  town  and  city  hill,  since 
white.  Black  men  came,  built  the  U.S.  Steel 
Mill. 

Now  rise  the  metropolis  spires,  mid  all  our 
household  fires.  For  men  of  every  race, 
creed,  acknowledge  human  need.  This  is  the 
birthplace  of  Economist  Paul  Samuelson, 
the  world  renowned  Jackson  Five,  Tony 
Zale  (once  Middle-weight  Boxing  NBA 
Champion  of  the  World),  Footballs'  Hank 
Stram,  Don  Elser,  Tom  Harmon.  Alex 
Karras,  the  Met's  Jack  McCracken  and 
Charlie  Pinley,  former  owner  of  Oakland 
A's.  Also  Frank  Borman  (NASA  Astronaut), 
Congressmen  Adam  Benjamin  and  others. 
The  "City  of  Opportunity  "  is  also  the  home 
of  the  Northwest  Indiana  Symphony.  The 
Senior  Little  League  World  Series  (headed 
by  "Mr.  Baseball"— Joe  Eckert),  Gary's 
Polish  Chopin  Chorus  and  Millenium  Choir, 
the  Annual  Founder's  Day  Festival,  public 
libraries  and  information  centers.  We  have 
wide  variety  of  civic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions like  the  American  legion,  Kiwanis. 
Rotary,  NAACP,  Jaycees,  the  Urban 
League,  Frontiers  Club,  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, Polish  Women's  Alliance,  Silver  Bell 
Club  (PNA),  Knights  of  Columbus,  Knights 
of  Pythias.  YWCA,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  American 
Russian  League.  Boys  Club  of  N.W.  Indiana. 
Croatian  Club,  Gary  Country  Club,  Ghetto 
Getters  Club,  Puerto  Rican  Benefit  Society, 
Slovak  Club,  Sociedad  Mutalista  Mexico, 
Police  American  Congress.  Indiana  Division 
and  others. 

Men  of  every  race,  creed  acknowledge 
human  need,  worship  Him  above,  the  one 
true  God  of  Love,  where  late  Pere  Jacques 
Marquette,  the  Red  men  bowed  and  prayed, 
on  sandy  dunes,  prairie  wild,  in  forest  shade. 
Next  to  the  church,  where  under  gentle 
rule,  devised  by  Dr.  Wirt,  our  children 
knowledge  gain,  gives  proof  of  white,  black, 
brown  man's  brain. 

In  all  our  districts  stands  our  heritage 
from  African,  Latin.  Caucasian,  Continen- 
tal, or  Oriental  cultures  and  lands. 

From  early  dawn  till  night,  and  oft  by 
NIPSCO  light,  the  foundry,  blast  furnace, 
and  the  loom  joined  by  AFL-CIO  like  a 
bride  and  groom,  are  symbols  of  a  toil, 
bringing  by  Indiana  ToUroad,  highways,  and 
railroads,  a  richer  spoil.  Where  each  me- 
chanic and  artistic  art  of  labor  claims  its 
part.  Our  true  wealth  is  made  not  by  means 
of  trade.  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone"— although  he  cannot  eat  a  stone. 

While  we  hope,  we  work,  we  wake  and 
sleep.  We  pray  dreaming  that  with  federal 
and  other  leaders,  we  shall  reap,  overcome 
all  hardships— be  No.  1:  and  in  good  fix- 
come  our  Cent^nnial-Two-Thousand  and 
Six. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  P-T  scribe- 
Edward  R.  Brennan,  let's  conclude  this  trib- 
ute and  salute  to  the  "City  of  Opportunity  " 
with  words: 

"We  Hail  Thee  Gary— on  thy  Diamond 
Anniversary." 

"City  of  Heroes,  Saints  and  Bums— prod- 
uct of  steel  and  sand,  seventy-five  years  old 
and  not  a  grey-hair  showing." 

We  hall  thee  Gary  "City  of  Opportunity," 
because  you're  rambunctious,  roi^gh  around 
the  edges,  yet,  with  a  heart  as  warm  as  a 
salamander's  belly. 
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We  hall  thee  Gary  "City  of  Opportuni- 
ty's—because you're  not  jelly.  You  face  the 
future  boldly,  without  roe  and  the  sins  of 
omission  forgiven.  Let  your  detractors  stew 
in  their  unpleasant  juices. 

We  hail  thee  Gary  "City  of  Opportuni- 
ty"—for  as  Garyltes  we  expect  with  the 
Genesis  Center,  our  Civil  Rights  Hall  of 
Fame,  a  more  glorious  metropolis  yet— 
comes  the  21st  Century  upon  the  winding 
Grand  Calumet. 

Finally:  (holding  our  heads  and  chalices 
high)— We  Hail  Thee  "City  of  Opportuni- 
ty"—Gary.  Indiana. 

With  Our  Mayor.  Richard  Gordon  Hatch- 
er and  others  (We'll  build  a  fabulous  city 
and  a  new  man  to  inhabit  it! ). 

We  love  you  and  are  proud  of  our  town, 
and  more  proud  to  be  Americans.  We  love 
our  abode  and  country.  We  believe  In  the 
dreams  of  our  founding  fathers.  Above  all— 
We  Believe:  "if  there  is  any  city  or  country, 
worth  living  in  and  worth  fighting  and 
dying  for,  it  is  Gary,  Indiana,  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Long  live  the  "City  of  Opportunity,"  God 
Love  and  Bless  You  Always— Diamonds  and 
Gary  are  forever.* 


THE  IRS  DOES  NOT  ASK,  THEY 
JUST  TAKE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  response  to  a  November  15  pro- 
gram on  IRS  abuses  by  CBS-TV's  "60 
Minutes,  "  which  was  produced  with 
my  assistance,  the  following  reaction 
from  a  Texas  citizen  was  received  illus- 
trating the  typical  unhappy  attitude 
of  a  great  number  of  American  citizens 
toward  this  agency. 

November  16,  1981. 
Re  pay  up  or  else 
60  Minutes. 
c/o  CBS. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Broadcasters:  First  order  of  busi- 
ness—Bravo! Your  broadcast  as  mentioned 
above  was  courageous  and  informative.  Cou- 
rageous for  speaking  out  regarding  the  "un- 
touchables" and  hopefully  one  of  many 
steps  toward  informing  the  American  citi- 
zens on  this,  as  stated  "pernicious"  and  out 
of  control  agency  the  IRS/KGB. 

Volumes  could  and  should  be  said,  but 
this  agency  intimidates  and  retaliates  merci- 
lessly. Therefore,  instead  of  we.  the  people, 
being  informed  enough  to  take  needed 
lawful  action,  we  stay  afraid  through  en- 
forced Ignorance  and  the  IRS  methodical 
plan  to  spread  and  perpetuate  fear  through 
manipulative  retaliation. 

It  is  time  the  ripple  effect  be  reversed  and 
this  bureaucratic  monster,  the  epitome  of 
diminishing  returns  (no  pun  intended)  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  scandalize,  terrorize 
and  ruin  the  citizens  of  this  country.  Con- 
trary to  their  manifesto,  those  who  get 
behind  are  not  all  cheats  and  criminals. 
Most  people  clearly  understand  the  need  to 
support  their  country  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  present  administration  wotild  look 
to  the  IRS  for  spending  cuts  it  would  find  a 
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gold  mine.  This  agency  spends  thousands  of 
thousands  to  collect  hundreds  or  less.  For 
that  and  the  immoral  actions  it  perpetuates, 
IRS  cosU  billions.  When  confronted  with  its 
acts  it  offers  excuses  and  suppression  until  a 
new  regulation  can  be  drafted  to  protect  the 
IRS.  not  the  taxpayer.  The  existing  regula- 
tions arc  stiffling  and  overbearing  with 
more  and  more  forever  bearing  down  on  us. 
Simplification  of  the  tax  system  would 
ensure  the  ability  to  cut  operating  and  en- 
forcement costs.  One  almost  needs  a  sepa- 
rate degree  just  to  understand  what  all  the 
responsibilities  are  and  how  every  move  af- 
fects their  tax. 

Taxes  are  too  high  and  too  unequal.  Busi- 
ness has  been  forced  to  collect  the  taxes  cre- 
ating more  expense  for  them  yet  no  reason 
is  applied  on  the  l)ehalf  of  business.  Produc- 
tivity suffers  because  not  only  are  markets 
depressed  but  half  the  earnings  can  be 
taken  in  taxes  aiid  a  great  deal  of  cash  now 
is  tied  up  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  Lord 
help  the  business  whose  cash  schedule  dif- 
fers from  -the  regulaton".  the  fines  are  out- 
rageous. Someone  should  also  address  the 
add-ons  of  fines,  penalties  and  interest 
charged  arbitrarily  in  this  insensitive 
system.  They  are  of  criminal  proportion. 

I  was  blissfully  ignorant  for  most  of  my 
work  life,  but  no  more.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  insane  agency  and  felt  the  helplessness 
of  no  recourse. 

My  experience  was  voluntary  (move  over 
Pandora)  and  though  frustrating  and  en- 
lightening, is  fortunately  not  as  terrifying 
as  many.  I  first  became  concerned  when 
IRS  conducted  a  fishing  expedition  into 
what  I  considered  quite  personal— a  check- 
ing account.  They  removed  only  a  small 
sum.  less  than  $35.  and  except  for  their  ad- 
ministrative costs  (they  not  only  took  it 
they  returned  it)  it  was  as  simple  as  writing 
a  personal  check.  That  was  only  one  step  in 
the  intimidation  process. 

The  IRS  doesn't  ask.  they  just  take.  Right 
or  wrong,  they  take.  After  all.  they  don't 
have  to  prove  anything,  you  do.  That  is  if 
you're  lucky  enough  that  they  listen  before 
they  destroy  you  and  yours.  Somehow,  this 
seems  in  conflict  with  something  I  read 
somewhere  in  school. 

There  are  concerned  people  out  there  as 
shown  on  your  broadcast.  Congressman 
George  Hansen.  Idaho  has  written  a  very 
true,  very  scary  book.  "How  the  IRS  Seizes 
Your  Dollars  and  How  to  Fight  Back. " 

I've  read  the  book,  worded  diligently 
within  the  system;  yet  still  been  intimidated 
and  treated  like  a  criminal.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Congress  and  the  media  must  work  to- 
gether to  inform  the  public  of  this  malig- 
nant agency  so  that  the  public  can  help 
those  in  power  to  gain  control  and  reform. 

The  so  called  "tax  revolt "  is  a  symptom  of 
this  diseased,  insensitive  system.  It  is  a  few 
frustrated  individuals  among  many  who 
want  change  but  cannot  achieve  change 
without  informed,  lawful,  concerted  action. 
Please  pursue  this  issue. 
Respectfully. 

(Name  on  file.)* 
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PROVIDE  MEDICAID  COVERAGE 
FOR  DISABLED  CHILDREN  AT 
HOME 


November  21,  1981 

I  look  forwar<j  to  working  with  all  of 
you  in  enacting  this  legislation.* 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  pro- 
vide medicaid  coverage  of  disabled 
children  at  home  when  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  such  home  care  is  no 
more  costly  than  institutional  care.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  joining 
me  as  cosponsors  are  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Plorio,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Markey,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mottl. 
Mr.  MorrETT,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Coorter,  and  Mr.  Marks. 

This  bill  addresses  a  problem  that 
was  raised  to  national  attention  by  the 
President  at  his  news  conference  on 
November  10.  At  that  time,  he  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  a  disabled  child, 
Katie  Beckett  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa, 
who  was  referred  to  him  by  my  co- 
sponsor,  Mr.  Tauke.  My  colleague 
from  Iowa  went  to  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  case  of  inequitable 
treatment  to  the  President's  attention. 
Katie  was  eligible  for  medicaid  while 
receiving  expensive  inpatient  hospital 
care,  but  was  not  eligible  if  she  re- 
joined her  family  for  care  at  home, 
even  though  such  home  care  was  both 
more  appropriate  and  less  costly. 

Last  week,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  had 
granted  a  special  waiver  allowing 
Katie  to  return  home  and  still  receive 
care  financed  by  medicaid.  While  the 
White  House  has  managed  to  take 
care  of  this  particular  case,  other  dis- 
abled children  are  in  comparable  situ- 
ations, and  they  have  not  been  helped. 
To  remedy  this,  I  have  developed  legis- 
lation to  cover  these  children. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  coverage.  It  mandates  med- 
icaid in  the  home  for  disabled  children 
who  would  be  eligible  for  SSI  if  they 
were  in  an  institution. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  bill 
does  not  create  any  expanded  entitle- 
ments under  medicaid.  States  which 
have  opted  not  to  cover  SSI  disabled 
children  under  their  medicaid  pro- 
gram would  not  be  affected.  The  bill 
simply  says  that  if  such  a  disabled 
child  would  have  been  eligible  for 
medicaid  while  institutionalized,  then 
they  are  eligible  at  home,  if  the  home 
care  is  determined  to  be  both  appro- 
priate for  the  child  and  no  more  costly 
than  institutional  care.  The  bill  meets 
the  joint  objectives  of  more  appropri- 
ate care  for  the  disabled  child  and 
more  cost-effective  expenditures  for 
the  Government. 


VOICING  OUR  STRONG 
INDIGNATION  TO  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUsfrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bring  a  matter  of  urgent  importance 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Elena 
Bonner,  intend  to  begin  a  hunger 
strike  this  Sunday.  November  22.  This 
decision  has  not  been  made  lightly  by 
Sakharov.  a  Nobel  Peace  prize  wiiuier 
and  renowned  physicist,  and  his  wife. 
They  find  themselves  in  a  desperate 
situation.  By  way  of  background,  Sak- 
harov's  stepson.  Aleksei.  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  3 'A  years  ago.  and 
attends  Brandeis  University  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Aleksei's  wife.  Liza  Alek- 
seyeva.  has  been  turned  down  repeat- 
edly over  the  last  3  years  in  her  efforts 
to  obtain  an  emigration  visa  from 
Soviet  authorities,  and  rejoin  her  hus- 
band. The  young  couple  were  engaged 
before  Aleksei  left  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  then  in  June  1981  they  were  mar- 
ried by  proxy  as  a  sign  of  their  love 
and  conunitment  to  one  another.  It  is 
despicable  that  the  Soviets  are  punish- 
ing Aleksei  and  Liza  in  a  cynical  at- 
tempt to  gain  revenge  on  Sakharov.  a 
man  who  has  already  suffered  much 
for  his  beliefs  and  integrity.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  brief 
passage  from  Sakharov's  recent  letter 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  international 
science  community. 

The  tragedy  of  Liza  and  Aleksei  continues 
and  perhaps— If  nothing  changes— will  last 
even  longer.  In  this  extreme  position,  after 
long  and  painful  reflection,  my  wife.  Elena 
Bonner,  a  veteran  wounded  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  I  have  made  the  decision  to 
begin  a  hunger  strike  on  November  22  to 
demand  that  Liza  be  granted  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  In  conununicat- 
ing  this  decision  I  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  motives  behind  this  step  we  are 
taking,  its  Inner  necessity  for  us  in  this 
tragic  situation.  I  consider  the  defense  of 
our  children  just  as  rightful  as  the  defense 
of  other  victims  of  Injustice,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  precisely  me  and  my  public  activities 
which  have  been  the  cause  of  human  suffer- 
ing. I  also  think  that  this  step  is  a  continu- 
ation of  my  many  years  of  speaking  out  in 
defense  of  the  right  to  freely  choose  one's 
country  of  residence,  the  lack  of  which  in 
our  country  leads  to  many  tragedies.  I  am 
counting  on  your  help. 

We  cannot  let  this  family's  continu- 
ing tragedy  pass  without  at  least  voic- 
ing our  strong  indignation  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. I  respectfully  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  write  letters  of  protest  to 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  and 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  about  their 
Government's  refusal  of  an  exit  visa 
for  Liza  Alekseyeva.  All  possible  pres- 
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sure  must  be  brought  to  bear  so  that 
Liza  and  Aleksei  can  be  reunited.  I 
cannot  stress  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  enough.  It  is  critical  that  we 
lend  our  support  to  Nobel  Peace  prize- 
winner Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
Elena  in  their  efforts  to  end  the  terri- 
ble impasse  affecting  their  family.* 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  250TH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Febru- 
ary 22  of  the  coming  year  will  mark 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
our  first  President.  George  Washing- 
ton. In  honor  of  this  occasion,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
House-Senate  committee  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  joint  meeting  of 
Congress  on  that  day.  The  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas,  joins  me 
in  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

George  Washington  was  a  heroic 
military  man,  a  great  leader,  and  a 
loyal  citizen.  He  lived  a  life  of  service 
to  our  infant  Nation.  Washington 
served  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Continental  Army  in  the  American 
Revolution,  presided  over  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1787,  was 
unanimously  chosen  first  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1789  and  was  re- 
elected for  a  second  term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments 
of  George  Washington  can  be  exem- 
plary to  today's  youth,  and  should 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  citizens  of 
their  obligation  to  make  their  own 
contribution  to  our  democratic  system 
of  government.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  and  cosponsor  this 
legislation.* 


UNDERMINING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Teruiessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Vernon  Jordan,  president  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  which  ap- 
peared in  several  newspapers  around 
the  country,  with  my  colleagues.  His 
statement  on  the  undermining  of 
social  security  is  one  many  of  us  wiU 
agree  with. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Jordan  for  my  colleagues  to 
read: 

Undermining  Social  Sbcuritt 

Social  Security  is  the  most  popular  federal 
program  and  has  been  since  it  was  started 
back  in  the  1930s.  Now  it  is  being  under- 
mined  by   widely-backed  proposals  to  cut 
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back  benefits,  and  by  scare  tactics  used  by 
the  system's  opponents  that  suggest  immi- 
nent bankruptcy  for  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds. 

The  constant  barrage  of  reports  that 
"Social  Security  is  in  trouble"  are  wrong. 
The  system  is  not  in  trouble,  and  it  won't  be 
if  Congress  resists  the  plans  to  cut  it. 

A  short-term  deficit  is  likely  In  the  trust 
fund  that  finances  pension  payments.  That 
can  easily  be  dealt  with  by  shuffling  money 
between  the  various  funds  making  up  Social 
Security  or  by  using  general  revenue. 

There  is  no  reason  to  overhaul  a  system 
that  works  because  of  a  temporary  cash 
flow  problem  that  is  easily  resolved.  By 
1986.  for  demographic  reasons,  the  funds 
will  be  solvent  again.  After  that,  trouble  is 
not  expected  until  well  into  the  next  centu- 
ry, leaving  plenty  of  time  to  work  out  long- 
range  answers  to  long-range  problems. 

So  it  is  just  plain  wrong  to  frame  the  sys- 
tem's problems  in  grossly  exaggerated  terms 
designed  to  scare  people  into  losing  confi- 
dence that  they  will  ever  collect  their  retire- 
ment benefits. 

And  it  is  wrong  to  try  to  correct  the  sys- 
tem's minor  problems  through  major  sur- 
gery affecting  the  most  vulnerable  of  the 
elderly.  But  that  is  what  many  current  pro- 
posals amount  to. 

Last  summer,  the  Administration  rammed 
through  one  such  idea.  It  persuaded  Con- 
gress to  drop  the  minimum  benefit,  a 
measly  $30  per  week.  That  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  the  poorest  of  the  elderly— many  of 
them  women  who  typically  worked  in  low- 
paying  jobs  or  in  non-covered  employment. 

They  were  told  that  if  they  can't  make  it 
without  the  minimum  benefit,  they  could 
always  apply  for  welfare.  That  insulted  eld- 
erly people  who  worked  hard  for  low  wages 
all  their  lives  just  to  keep  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

With  Congress  moving  swiftly  to  rescind 
that  callous  move,  the  President  has  decid- 
ed to  join  in  asking  for  restoration  of  the 
minimum  benefit— a  wise  decision.  But  the 
flap  over  that  issue  has  severely  damaged 
his  credibility  in  the  coming  debate  over  the 
future  of  social  security. 

After  all.  people  heard  him  say  he  would 
not  take  any  benefits  away  from  current  re- 
cipients, and  then  he  proposed  a  measure 
that  would  strip  away  the  minimum  l)elow 
which  no  elderly  person  could  fall. 

So  while  the  Administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  now  attempting  to  put  social  se- 
curity on  a  permanently  sound  footing,  its 
track  record  in  dealing  with  the  poor  and 
the  elderly  engender  great  suspicion. 

Those  doubts  were  only  reinforced  by  the 
President's  continued  backing  for  drastic 
benefit  reductions  for  those  retiring  at  age 
62. 

People  taking  early  retirement  already  get 
reduced  benefits.  The  majority  choose  to 
retire  early  because  they  are  In  poor  health 
or  because  they  can't  find  work. 

We  can  expect  further  attacks  on  benefit 
levels  as  political  leaders  seek  spending  cuts 
to  absorb  the  hugh  deficits  caused  by  tax 
cuts  and  military  spending. 

We  must  be  on  guard  against  any  attempt 
to  change  Social  Security  from  a  universal 
insurance  system  to  a  means-tested  welfare 
program  for  the  elderly.  Warnings  of  im- 
pending bankruptcy  for  the  Social  Security 
system  and  suggestions  that  people  rely  on 
personal  savings  for  retirement  only  inspire 
fear.* 
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CONGRESSMAN    WHITTEN    CELE- 
BRATES 40  YEARS  IN  HOUSE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize and  congratulate  my  good  friend 
Jamie  Whitten.  dean  of  the  House 
and  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  celebrates  this  month 
the  40th  anniversary  of  his  election  to 
this  body. 

Mr.  Whitten 's  public  service  began 
in  1931  when  he  was  elected,  at  the 
age  of  2^  to  the  Mississippi  State 
House  of  Representatives.  Today,  at 
the  young  age  of  71,  he  continues  to 
serve  his  constituents  and  all  Ameri- 
cans with  endless  dedication. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
SubconiiTiittee  on  Agriculture,  tne  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  contribut- 
ed to  the  creation  of  an  agricultural 
system  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Whitten's  long  hours  and  hard 
work  over  the  years  have  greatly  fa- 
cilitated the  ability  of  American  farm- 
ers to  perform  their  most  important 
work  without  having  to  face  financial 
disaster. 

By  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi offered  his  talents  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  important  com- 
mittees of  this  House  and  he  has  ably 
and  efficiently  performed  that  role  for 
the  benefit  of  us  all. 

Mr.  Whitten  has  always  stood  for 
the  best  interests  of  this  House  and 
the  United  States  and  I  extend  to  him 
a  most  sincere  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
respect  for  his  service  as  he  enters  his 
fifth  decade  of  membership  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Whitten  is  an  honor  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  his  country.* 


IRS  DEMANDS— PAY  UP  OR  ELSE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  November  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  months  ago,  Mr.  Ira  Rosen, 
a  CBS-TV  News  associate  producer  for 
the  program  "60  Minutes  "  came  to  my 
office  to  verify  or  challenge  the  find- 
ings of  Internal  Revenue  Service 
abuses  revealed  in  my  recently  pub- 
lished book. 

This  publication  by  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter, entitled  "How  the  IRS  Seizes 
Your  Dollars  and  How  To  Fight 
Back,"  was  released  in  April  1981  and 
draws  "from  several  large  file  drawers 
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of  documents  and  testimony  collected 
from  frustrated  Government  employ- 
ees and  indignant  citizens.  " 

The  book  was  written  as  a  result  of 
considerable  research,  data-collection 
and  ad  hoc  hearings  accumulated  for 
presentation  to  congressional  commit- 
tee hearings  and  investigators,  and  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  IRS  offi- 
cials: and  was  finally  published  to 
better  achieve  this  purpose  through 
an  expanded  public  information  pro- 
gram calling  for  needed  reform. 

Mr.  Rosen  informed  me  that  IRS 
aoid  congressional  committee  staff  re- 
jected my  contentions  as  "never  hap- 
pening" or  'no  longer  happening."  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  I  could  prove 
otherwise.  Here  we  were  with  the 
pious,  never-do-wrong  bureaucrats  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  innocent-looking, 
but  locked  agency  door  challenging 
anyone  to  prove  that  they  are  harbor- 
ing a  hidden  stable  of  man-eating 
fiscal  alligators. 

Well,  they  are  doing  just  that,  and  I 
provided  the  documents  and  proof, 
with  assistance  from  other  concerned 
people,  to  convince  "60  Minutes"  they 
had  a  reliable  story  to  tell  on  the  abu- 
sive behavior  of  the  IRS. 

Over  a  period  of  months,  I  continued 
to  provide  documents  and  witnesses 
and  interviews,  and  to  validate  infor- 
mation to  assist  an  exhaustive  effort 
by  Mr.  Rosen  and  "60  Minutes"  host 
Morley  Safer  to  achieve  maximum 
credibility.  This  unusually  painstaking 
exercise  in  accuracy  become  necessary 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  IRS 
itself,  its  demonstrated  ability  to  re- 
taliate against  its  critics,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  and  actual  threats  of 
such  retaliation  from  IRS  officials  and 
other  defenders  in  certain  staff  posi- 
tions in  the  Congress. 

The  program  resulting  was  good  in 
its  accuracy  and  its  confirmation  by 
reliable  people,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  agency,  of  scandalous  abuse  of 
citizens  at  all  levels  in  IRS  tax  collec- 
tion practices.  However,  the  resulting 
program,  for  the  same  reason,  was  so 
restrictive  that  the  full  magnitude  of 
IRS  abuses  remained  untold.  Hopeful- 
ly, this  can  be  more  adequately  done 
in  the  days  ahead. 

Many  taxpayers  are  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  IRS.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever. Congressmen,  Government  ex- 
ecutives, and  judges  can  also  be  audit- 
ed, investigated,  and  intimidated  with- 
out good  cause,  as  can  people  in  the 
media.  Thus,  a  fearsome  creature  has 
been  created  which  too  many  want  to 
avoid  tangling  with.  But  the  awesome 
powers  of  the  IRS,  not  only  to  act 
under  the  law,  but  to  act  above  the 
law.  must  finally  be  curtailed  by  a 
Congress  made  to  realize  that  they 
have  more  to  fear  from  their  unhappy 
constituents,  than  they  do  from  the 
self-serving  intimidating  ways  of  the 
IRS. 
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The  following  transcript  (Vol.  XIV. 
No.  7)  of  the  November  15.  1981.  "60 
Minutes"  program  entitled  "Pay  Up  or 
Else"  is  included  here  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  citizens  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  the  IRS  is 
doing  that  is  causing  such  a  ground- 
swell  of  complaints  among  Americans 
everywhere: 

Audit  The  Tax  Maw 
Charles  Shetke:  The  IRS  is  probably  the 
most  pernicious  organization  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  our  legislators,  have  ever 
created.  And  if  I  had  to  parallel  it  with  any 
other  kind  of  organization  in  the  world.  I 
would  parallel  it  with  the  KGB.  probably 
the  Gestapo. 

Morley  Safer:  We  talked  to  a  revenue 
agent  still  working  for  the  IRS  and  four 
other  agents  who  recently  left  the  service. 
Jack  Elliott  was  an  agent  for  the  IRS  for 
more  than  twleve  years.  Gary  Dutloff  left 
after  seven  years.  Sharon  Fields  resigned 
after  six  years.  Bob  Braun  is  still  a  working 
revenue  agent  in  a  Pontiac.  Michigan  office. 
And  Charles  Shefke  who  quit  he  says  be- 
cause he,  like  the  others,  was  being  asked  to 
intimidate  relatively  innocent  small  fry. 

Charles  Shefke:  The  poor  taxpayer  who 
wants  to  come  up  and  be  up  front  and  tell 
you  his  story  and  tell  you  what's  wrong  lit- 
erally exposes  himself  to  getting  the  worst 
treatment  that  IRS  can  lay  on  him. 

Gary  Dutloff:  If  the  revenue  agent  wants 
to.  he  or  she  can  attach  any  property  pub- 
licly available  belonging  to  the  taxpayer 
who  is  more  than  ten  days  delinquent  in 
paying  the  taxes. 

Safer:  So.  in  effect,  does  not  need  a  war- 
rant? 

Dutloff:  Does  not  need  a  warrant,  does 
not  need  to  see  a  judge. 

Bob  Braun:  The  revenue  officer  is  essen- 
tially, when  it  comes  down  to  a  bottom  line 
on  it.  a  prosecutor,  a  judge,  and  a  jury,  and 
then  he's  the  cop  that  goes  out  and  executes 
it  also. 

Shefke:  Justice  Marshall  said  that  the 
power  to  tax  includes  the  power  to  destroy 
and  we  enforce  the  tax  laws  and  we  go  out 
and  destroy  people.  We  literally  destroy 
their  life,  their  livelihood,  everything. 

Safer:  That  almost  happened  to  this  man, 
Maurice  Bishop,  owner  of  Ail-Time  Pest 
Control  of  Benton  Harbor.  Michigan.  The 
IRS  made  an  agreement  with  him  under 
which  he  was  to  pay  off  his  forty  thousand 
dollar  tax  debt  over  a  two  year  period. 
Bishop  was  paying  on  schedule  and  one  day 
the  IRS  walked  into  his  office  and  he  says, 
like  skilled  shakedown  artists,  demanded 
the  entire  amount  in  cash  there  and  then. 

Maurice  Bishop:  He  took  his  finger  and 
struck  it  in  my  chest. 

Safer:  You  mean  he  was  doing  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Bishop:  Right,  he  stuck  his  finger  in  my 
chest  and  told  me,  I  done  told  you  what  I 
want  you  to  do.  and  you're  going  to  do  it, 
otherwise  were  going  to,  he  kept  saying, 
take  your  stuff  and  sell  it  for  nothing  and 
apply  it  to  the  debt. 

Safer:  Several  days  after  the  meeting  the 
IRS  practically  put  Bishop  out  of  business. 
They  put  a  lien  on  all  his  business  assets, 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth 
for  that  forty  thousand  dollar  debt.  Bishop 
feels  it  wasn't  just  the  money  the  IRS  was 
after. 

Bishop:  They  was  trying  to  show  me,  since 
it  was  well  known  in  the  community,  how 
they  could  really  treat  me  so  terrible  and 
not  tell  everybody  else  about  it,  and  that's 
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what  they  were  doing.  They  really  didn't 
care  whether  I  paid  the  taxes  or  not.  That's 
just  the  way  I  feel,  felt  about  it  at  that 
time. 

Safer:  Fear,  they  wanted  to  spread 
some—. 

Bishop:  They  wanted  to  throw  fear  into 
the  community.  They  did.  because  I  told  ev- 
erybody I  came  in  contact  what  was  happen- 
ing with  me  and  the  IRS. 

Shefke:  The  revenue  officer  on  the  front 
line  can  go  out  and  do  that  to  people  and  in 
point  of  fact,  if  he's  the  kind  of  revenue  of- 
ficer they  want,  that's  what  he  will  do. 
They  do  want  to  intimidate  the  American 
people.  They  do  want  to  scare  them. 

Bishop:  At  one  point  I  thought  about 
leaving  the  country.  I  used  to  get  up  and 
walk  the  floor  at  night  l)ecause  I  could  see 
ever  since  I  left  Detroit  in  1958  I  worked 
about  eighty  to  a  hundred  hours  a  week, 
and  I'm  going  to.  they're  going  to  destroy 
all  of  this  for  me,  asiA  I  have  no  way  to. 
what  could  I  do  if  they  took  my  business 
and  sold  it?  I  had  a  family  involved  there, 
the  people  that  are  working  for  us  are  in- 
volved, the  people  that  we  owe.  they  would 
have  all  been  losers.  That's  why  I  couldn't 
understand  why  they  did  what  they  done 
and  I  never  will  live  long  enough  to  under- 
stand that. 

Safer:  Why  such  brutish  behavior  when 
the  IRS  had  already  made  an  agreement 
with  Bishop  to  pay  off  his  tax  debt?  An  in- 
ternal IRS  memorandum,  for  example, 
shows  the  kind  of  pressure  that  is  exerted 
on  its  men  in  the  field.  From  Manchester. 
New  Hampshire— "look  over  your  inventory 
select  one  good  taxpayer  account  for  seizure 
action. "  A  Grand  Jury  in  Fort  Worth  re- 
cently indicted  two  IRS  officers  on  charges 
of  falsifying  nearly  two  hundred  federal  tax 
records  in  order  to  meet  office  production 
quotas. 
You  still  work  for  the  IRS.  Bob? 
Bob  Braun:  I  do. 

Safer:  Is  all  this  familiar  stuff  to  you? 
Braun:  Absolutely. 
Safer:  Does  it  still  go  on? 
Braun:  To  a  very  great  extent,  yes.  The, 
the  whole   idea  of   things   being  done   for 
their  statistics,  for  the  number.  If  you  want 
to  move  ahead,  and  go  into  management, 
which  supposedly  where  all  good  revenue 
officers  are  supposed  to  wish  to  be,  the  way 
to  get  there  is  to  have  a  good  track  record  in 
seizures. 

Gary  Dutloff:  Eighty  percent  to  eighty 
five  percent  of  the  management  meetings 
would  deal  with  comparative  statistics.  Each 
manager  would  wear  those  statistics  on 
their,  on  their  sleeve. 

Charles  Shefke:  In  all  the  time  I  was  in 
the  service.  I  probably  made  fifty  or  sixty 
seizures.  I  can  think  of  only  two  cases  where 
a  seizure  was  really  warranted.  And  in  point 
of  fact,  had  I  not  seized  the  property,  had  1 
given  the  taxpayer  an  opportunity  to  pay 
the  taxes,  we  would  have  collected  more 
than  I  got  in  the  seizure. 

RoscoE  Egcar:  But  we  go  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid  seizure.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to 
make  sure  that  every  single  consideration 
has  possibly  been  given  the  taxpayer  that 
could  be  given  to  him  in  order  to  avoid  that 
kind  of  drastic  action. 

Safer:  Roscoe  Eggar  is  Commissioner  of 
the  IRS.  He's  been  on  the  job  since  last 
March. 

And  you  say  that  promotion,  advance- 
ment, and  even  salary  are  not  contingent  on 
producing  numbers? 

Eggar:  Absolutely  not.  We  have  very  strict 
rules  against  it. 
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Safer:  But  it  wouldn't  surprise  you  if  I 
told  you  that  it  continue  to  go  on? 

EkKSAR:  It  would  surprise  me  if  you  said 
that  it  continues  to  go  on  because  I  don't 
think  in  recent  years  it  has  gone  on  other 
than  those  exceptions  where  somebody  fails 
to  follow  the  rules.  After  all.  we're  interest- 
ed in  collecting  the  tax  and  we're  surely  not 
interested  in  puitiug  people  out  of  business. 

Ron  Nicholson:  They  told  us  right  when 
they  came  in.  if  we  had  the  money  fine, 
they  would  be  gone.  If  not  they  were  going 
to  close  us  up,  we  were  out  of  business. 

Safer:  Just  like  that? 

Nicholson:  Just  like  that. 

Safer:  Nicholson  Machine  Products  Incor- 
porated of  Trenton,  Michigan  had  been  in 
business  for  thirty-nine  years  until  the  IRS 
seized  the  business  for  back  taxes  of  around 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  Ron  Nicholson  ran 
the  business.  Virginia  Moore  was  his  Office 
Manager. 

Virginia  Moore:  We  have  parts  that  we 
need  for  Ford  Motor  Company  that  should 
now  be  in  production.  We  cannot  produce 
because  we  can't  get  out  into  the  shop. 

Safer:  Why  not? 

Nicholson:  Because  the  United  States 
Government  owns  it  right  now.  as  such, 
until  we  pay  that  money,  we  can't  get  back 
there. 

Safer:  But  don't  you  have  the  keys? 

Nicholson:  No.  they  locked  up  every- 
thing. 

Safer:  Would  you  be  trespassing  now  if 
you  went  into  your  own  back  shop  here? 

Nicholson:  Certainly  would. 

Safer:  Unlike  Maurice  Bishop  and  his  ex- 
termination firm.  Nicholson  Machine 
couldn't  work  out  a  partial  payment  agree- 
ment. Ron  Nicholson  just  didn't  have  the 
money.  His  business,  like  other  suppliers  to 
the  auto  industry,  is  in  bad  shape. 

It  is  the  duty  of  governments,  or  albeit 
part  of  government  to  collect  taxes.  You 
would  agree,  no? 

Nicholson:  Certainly  would.  The  only 
thing  there  we've  been  in  business  for  thirty 
nine  years,  we've  paid  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  taxes  I'm  sure,  and  not  that  we're 
going  to.  all  we  wanted  was  a  chance. 

Safer:  The  IRS  man  is  the  arresting  cop. 
the  judge  and  the  jury  all  wrapped  up  in 
one.  Nowhere  else  in  our  society  does  this 
sort  of  thing  happen. 

RoscoE  Eggar:  We  are  properly  examined 
and  reviewed  by  more  members  of  Congress 
and  more  committees  of  Congress  than  any 
other  agency  and  if  the  Congress  really  be- 
lieved that  we  were  abusing  those  powers.  I 
can't,  for  a  moment,  think  that  they 
wouldn't  be  doing  something  about  it. 

Safer:  But  Congress  has  tried.  Several 
pieces  of  tax  reform  legislation  have  been 
proposed  over  the  last  four  years,  not  a 
single  one  has  passed  into  law.  One  Senator 
who  held  hearings  last  year  into  IRS  prac- 
tices, is  Carl  Levin  of  Michigan. 

Carl  Levin:  I  think  this  is  the  only  agency 
that  I  know  of  in  this  democracy  of  ours 
that  has  such  dictatorial  powers.  They  must 
have  powers,  they  must  have  powers  to  seize 
assets    under    certain    circumstances.    But 
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there  is  no  reason  to  give  them  powers 
beyond  those  needed  to  carry  out  their  job. 
There  is  no  reason  why.  in  this  democracy 
of  ours,  we  have  a  little  Kremlin  that  goes 
on  and  on.  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  without 
adequate  controls.  The  question  is  how  can 
we  get  that  money  into  the  Treasury  best? 
And  the  use  of  quotas  for  seizures  has  never 
been  shown  to  be  the  best  way  to  do  it  and 
it  has  very  harmful  effects  and  violates 
their  own  rules. 

Safer:  If  it  is  a  power  unto  itself,  a  rene- 
gade, how  did  it  get  this  power? 

Levin:  I  would  say  it's  the  natural  power 
to  give  our  tax  collector  as  many  powers  as 
possible  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  treas- 
ury. 

Safer:  But  you  legislators  have  sat  on  the 
FBI,  on  the  CIA.  some  would  say  you  put 
too  many  restrictions  on  what  they  can  do. 
And  yet.  the  IRS.  still  runs  wild  and  free. 

Levin:  [cross  voices]  .  .  .  Well  they're  col- 
lecting money  for  us.  They  are  collecting 
money  for  us  is  the  only  explanantion  I  can 
give  for  this  go-along  attitude. 

Safer:  Does  the  IRS  hold  the  power  of 
fear  over  the  Congress  to  some  extent? 

Levin:  I  think  it  does. 

Safer:  And  there  are  some  examples  to 
back  up  what  Levin  says.  The  late  Senator 
Edward  B.  Long  of  Missouri  held  these 
hearings  on  IRS  methods  back  in  1965. 
Agents  and  taxpayers  testified  on  the  abu- 
sive nature  of  the  service. 

Senator  Edward  Long:  There  appears  to 
be  a  festering  infection  in  the  IRS  which 
must  and  shall  be  corrected. 

Safer:  Shortly  after,  tax  information 
about  Senator  Long  was  leaked  to  Life  Mag- 
azine and  he  was  defeated  in  the  '68  elec- 
tion. In  the  mid-70's  Senator  Joseph  Mon- 
toya  of  New  Mexico  also  had  hearings  into 
IRS  abuse. 

Victim:  I  said  I  don't  understand.  You 
made  me  sell  a  house,  get  rid  of  my  home 
that  I  didn't  have  to  get  rid  of.  I  said  now 
you're  going  to  send  me  the  money  back?  I 
said  there  has  got  to  be  something  wrong 
with  you.  I  said  the  whole  dam  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Safer:  Around  the  same  time  as  these 
hearings,  confidential  information  about 
Senator  Montoya's  taxes  was  leaked  to  the 
Washington  Post  by  the  IRS.  Senator  Mon- 
toya  was  defeated  in  his  re-election  cam- 
paign. The  IRS  later  admitted  it  was  in 
error  and  in  fact  paid  him  a  refund.  And 
there  was  Jack  McDonald,  former  Congress- 
man from  Michigan.  Ten  years  ago  when  he 
was  in  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  a 
House  Public  Works  Sub-Committee.  The 
committee  held  hearings  into  a  request  by 
the  IRS  to  move  its  Detroit  computer  office 
out  into  the  suburbs.  The  committee  in  gen- 
eral, and  McDonald  in  particular,  was 
against  the  move. 

Jack  McDonald:  We  told  them  no.  they 
couldn't  move  the  facility  and  to  find  a  fa- 
cility within  the  city  which  they  did  some 
six  months  later. 

Safer:  So  the  IRS  went  away  from,  with 
its  tail  between  its  legs,  from  the  committee, 
correct? 
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McDonald:  Only  for  twenty  four  hours. 

Safer:  Because,  then  what  happened? 

McDonald:  Then,  the  following  day,  my 
tax  was  called  in  for  audit  and  my  commit- 
tee chairman's  tax  was  called  in  for  audit, 
and  members  of  his  family's  tax  was  called 
in  for  audit. 

Safer:  And  what  was  the  result  of  that 
audit? 

McDonald:  The  audit  came  out  with  no 
change.  However,  I  was  audited  for  the  next 
five  years. 

Safer:  What  was  the  IRS's  response  to.  I 
would  guess,  your  accusation  that  you  were 
being  audited  purely  because  you  turned 
them  down  in  sub-committee? 

McDonald:  Their  response  was  it  was  just 
a  coincidence. 

Safer:  And  Congressman  George  Hansen 
of  Idaho  was  the  subject  of  an  IRS  investi- 
gation thai  was  leaked  to  the  press  and 
eventually  dropped.  That  experience  is  not 
unrelated  to  his  t)ecoming  the  IRS's  tough- 
est congressional  critic.  Congressman  Han- 
sen's staff  counsel.  Jim  McKenna.  has  been 
working  on  legislation  to  reform  the  IRS. 

Jim  McKenna:  The  fact  of  the  matter  re- 
mains that  you  have  a  coercive  system  with- 
out recourse,  run  by  people  who  have  no 
sensitivity  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and 
it  has  been,  for  twenty  years,  an  impossible 
task  to  get  any  meaningful  reform  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens. 

Safer:  So  how  do  they  get  away  with  it? 
Where  have  you  guys  l)een  in  all  these 
years? 

Congressman  Hansen:  Everytime  you 
allege  they're  doing  certain  things,  by  the 
time  you  prove  it.  they  say.  oh  well,  if  we 
did  that  we've  changed  our  policy. 

Safer:  Just  one  of  the  things  the  IRS  did 
do,  and  there's  a  pictorial  record  of  it,  is  the 
case  of  Mona  Oliver,  a  tax  protester  from 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The  IRS  came  to  seize 
her  car.  She  locked  herself  inside.  Agents 
proceeded  to  smash  through  the  windows 
and  dragged  her  away  throjjgh  broken  glass. 
They  subsequently  sold  the  car  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

RoscoE  Eggar;  In  this  particular  case  we 
mde  judmental  errors,  errors  of  just  human 
judgment,  under  what  ever  the  circum- 
stances were.  As  a  direct  result  of  this,  we 
have  changed  our  procedures.  We  now  re- 
quire that  no  revenue  officer  use  force  in 
making  a  collection  unless  either  his  person- 
al safety  is  jeopardized  or  that  of  a  third 
party. 

Safer:  What  would  happen  if  you  just 
dropped  those  tough  nut  cases? 

E^war:  If  we  made  it  known  that  we  would 
never  take  that  drastic  action,  then  it 
wouldn't  be  long  until  those  taxpayers,  the 
hard  core,  who  want  to  resist  payment  of 
their  taxes  in  all  events,  would  use  that  as  a 
way  of  doing  so. 

Safer:  So  in  less  oritund  language,  it's 
fear? 

Eggar:  Well  that's  your  term,  not  mine.  I 
just  chose  to  say  that  it's  a  part  of  our 
review  program.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE  November  22,  1981 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Sa/irfay,  November  22,  1981 


AFT^R  RECESS 
The     recess     having    expired,     the 
House    was   called    to   order    by    the 
Speaker  at  1  o'clock  p.m..  Sunday,  No- 
vember 22, 1981 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God,  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us; 
look  on  us  with  kindness,  so  that  the 
whole  world  may  know  Your  will;  so 
that  all  nations  may  know  Your  salva- 
tion.—Psalm  67:  1,  2. 

O  God,  as  we  approach  our  national 
day  of  thanksgiving,  keep  us  to  be 
aware  of  how  each  of  us  has  been 
blessed.  In  spite  of  problems  and  pres- 
sures from  every  side,  cause  us,  in  this 
moment  of  prayer,  to  recall  the  liber- 
ties and  freedoms  that  have  encom- 
passed our  Nation.  May  not  the  diffi- 
culties or  anxieties  of  any  time  make 
us  forget  the  gifts  that  have  been 
given  to  the  people  of  our  land.  For 
Your  mercy  and  providence  to  us,  and 
for  the  presence  of  Your  loving  spirit 
that  is  with  us  every  day  of  our  lives, 
we  offer  this  our  prayer  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  5.  13,  and  23  to 
the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4,  to  the  above-enti- 
tled bill,  with  an  amendment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4144)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for 
energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14,  17,  18,  33,  47.  52,  57,  and  64  to  the 
above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
numbered  23  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4034)  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  357, 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 
Mr.   WHITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference   report   and   state- 
ment on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
357)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations  for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-352) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  357)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  24.  27.  56.  58,  and  59. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  3.  4.  5.  6,  7.  8.  9,  10.  13,  16.  19. 
20.  21.  30.  31.  33,  34,  35,  38.  41.  42,  46.  51.  55. 
64,  65.  66.  and  72  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Funds  provided  in  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  notwithstanding  section  75(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended;  subject  to  any  rates  pro- 
vided for  in  section  lOUk)  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

TITLE  I 

Department  of  Commerce:  General  Admin- 
istration. "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
S28.407.000: 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $57,200,000:  "Periodic  Censuses  and 
Programs".  $92,898,000; 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $25,490,000: 

Economic  Development  Administration. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $25,000,000: 

Minority  Business  Development  Agency. 
"Minority  Business  Development". 

$56,641,000; 


Maritime  Administration,  "Research  and 
Development",  $8,491,000: 

Marine  Mammal  Commission,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses '.  $672,000: 

except  that  for  the  following  items  funding 
shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein 

Economic  Development  Administration. 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams". $198,500,000: 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $68,774,000: 

Small  Business  Administration:  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $207,945,000:  "Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Centers'.  $14,000,000 
which  shall  be  available  only  for  grants  for 
Small  Business  Development  Centers  as  au- 
thorized by  section  20(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended: 

United  Slates  Metric  Board.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $2,000,000: 

TITLE  II 
Department  of  Justice:  General  Adminis- 
tration.        "Salaries        and        Expenses". 
$42,233,000: 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research,  and 
Statistics:  "Research  and  Statistics". 
$35,000,000: 

Legal  Services  Corporation.   "Payment  to 
the         Legal         Services         Corporation". 
$241,000,000; 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  12: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered  12,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  .  Provided  further.  That 
for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution  the 
Senate  reported  level  of  H.  R.  4121.  entitled 
the  Treasury.  Postal  Sentice.   and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  shall 
be  the  level  reported  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1981  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-192): 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  14: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num 
bered   14.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

(6)  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise  ap- 
propriated there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $25,000,000   which   shall   be 
made  available  for  training,  job  search  al- 
lowances, and  relocation  allowances,  under 
.lections  236,  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  17: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1982. 
at  a  rate  for  operations  and  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment  of  the  committee  of  conference  (H. 
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D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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Rept.  No.  97-327)  as  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  November  18,  1981, 
and  the  Senate  on  November  19.  1981,  as  if 
such  Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert:  for  in  the  confer- 
ence report  and  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-345)  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  20,  1981,  as  if  such 
Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

"(i)  77ic  amount  of  the  increase  in  con- 
tract authority  under  the  heading  'HOUS- 
ING PROGRAMS,  Annual  Contributions  for 
Assisted  Housing',  shall  be  $897,177,848.  and 
the  amount  of  the  increase  in  budget  author- 
ity under  such  heading  shall  be 
$17,373,528,040. 

"(2)  TTie  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  HOUSING  PROGRAMS,  Housing 
Counseling  Assistance',  shall  be  $3,520,000. 

"(.3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  BANK,  Assistance  for 
Solar  and  Conservation  Improvements', 
shall  be  $23,000,000. 

"(4)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT,  Community  Development 
Grants',  shall  be  $3,600,000. 

"(5)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT.  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants',  shall  be  $458,000,000. 

"(6)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RESEARCH.  Research  and  Technology', 
shall  be  $20,000,000. 

"(7)  77i6  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  FAIR  HOUSING  AND  EQUAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY. Fair  Housing  Assistance', 
shall  be  $5,016,000. 

"(S)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Working  Capital  Fund',  shaU  be 
$528,000. 

"(9)  77ie  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE- 
CIVIL,  CEMETERIAL  EXPENSES,  ARMY, 
Salaries  and  Expenses',  shall  be  $4,476,000. 

'XIO)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY.  Salaries  and  Expenses', 
shall  be  $562,837,000. 

"(11)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment', shall  be  $167,759,000. 

"(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY.  Abatement.  Control  and 
Compliance',  shall  be  $395,000,000. 

'X13)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY.  Buildings  and  Facilities', 
shall  be  $3,621,000. 

"(14)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT.  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity', shall  be  $919,000. 


"(15)  The  am.ount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT.  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy,  shall  be  $1,578,000. 

'\16)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAN- 
AGEMENT AGENCY,  Funds  Appropriated 
to  the  President,  Disaster  Relief,  shall  be 
$301,694,000. 

"(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAN- 
AGEMENT AGENCY.  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses', shall  be  $93,879,000. 

"(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAN- 
AGEMENT AGENCY.  State  and  Local  As- 
sistance', shall  be  $121,829,000. 

"(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAN- 
AGEMENT AGENCY,  Emergency  Planning 
and  Assistance',  shall  be  $67,906,000. 

"(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17,  1979.  and  September  28.  1979. 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (42 
U.S.C.  2414(e)).  $328,240,000. 

'X21)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs'. shaU  be  $1,760,000. 

'X22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION.  Research  and 
Development',  for  the  Space  Shuttle  includ- 
ing space  flight  operations  shall  not  exceed 
$3,104,900,000:  Provided.  That  the  limita- 
tions subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  contained  under  this 
heading  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

'X23)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION, Research  and  Related  Activities', 
shall  be  $1,010,000,000. 

'X24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION, Science  Education  Activities',  shall 
be  $22,000,000. 

"(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION. Scientific  Activities  Overseas  (Spe- 
cial Foreign  Currency  Program)',  shall  be 
$3,080,000. 

'X26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM, 
Salaries  and  Expenses',  shall  be  $18,633,000. 

'X27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY, Office  of  Revenue  Sharing.  Salaries 
and  Expenses',  shall  be  $6,148,000. 

'X28)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY. New  York  City  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram', shall  be  $822,000. 

'X29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Compensation  and  Pensions',  shall  be 
$13,824,000,000. 

'X30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Readjustment  Benefits',  shcUl  be 
$1,938,800,000. 

'X31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research',  shall  be 
$128,215,000. 

'X32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Medical  Administration  and  Miscellaneous 
Expenses',  shall  be  $57,700,000. 


'X33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Construction.  Major  Projects',  shall  be 
$378,338,000. 

'X34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION, 
Construction,  Minor  Projects'  shall  be 
$102,942,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$30,018,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Office 
of  Construction. 

"(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION. 
Grants  for  Construction  of  State  Extended 
Care  Facilities',  shall  be  $15,840,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

'X36)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY. Investment  in  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative  Bank',  shall  be  $43,000,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  final  Government  equity  re- 
demption date  for  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank  shall  occur  on  December 
31.  1981. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sut>section  number  named  in 
said  amendment  insert  3T.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 26.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  subsection  number  named  in 
said  amendment  insert  38  :  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
l)ered  28.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  subsection  numt>er  named  in 
said  amendment  insert  39  :  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

(k)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1982,  shall  be  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  4169  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  Octot>er  30.  1981.  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  through  November  16.  1981.  and 
under  the  authority  and  conditions  provid- 
ed in  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1981:  notwithstanding  section 
15(a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  and  section  701  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  subject  to 
any  rates  provided  for  in  section  101(a)  of 
this  joint  resolution  as  follows: 
TITLE  I 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations.  Research,  and 
Facilities  "  (by  transfer).  $10,000,000:    "Fish- 
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ing  Vessel  and  Gear  Damage  Compensation 
Fund".  tS.SOO.OOO:  "Fishermen's  Contingen- 
cy Fund".  $900,000:  "Fishermen's  Guaranty 
Fund".  Sl.800.000: 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses '.  S118.961.000: 

Department  of  Transportation:  Maritime 
Administration:  "Operating— Differential 
Subsidies  i Liquidation  of  Contract  Author- 
ity)". $417,148,000:  "Operations  and  Train- 
ing". $74,898,000: 

Department  of  the  Treasury:  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration   Loan    Guarantee   Program,    "Ad- 
ministrative Expenses",  $1,356,000: 
Federal     Communications     Commission. 
Salaries  and  Expenses",  $76,900,000: 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,   "Sala-ies 
and  Expenses",  $11,225,000: 

International  Trade  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses"".  $17,200,000: 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, "Salaries  and  Expenses'", 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses: 

Small  Business  AdministratiOTL-  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  (by  transfer).  $19,200,000; 
"Disaster  Loan  Fund",  $0;  "Lease  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund"",  $3,000,000:  "'Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund", 
$19,000,000: 

except  that  for  the  following  items  funding 
shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein- 
International  Trade  Administration.  "Op- 
erations and  Administration",  $160,700,000: 
Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$29,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $38,250,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal- 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration. "'Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$7,600,000: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration- "Operations,  Research,  and 
Facilities",  $820,455,000:  "Coastal  Zone 
Management",  $7,415,000:  "Coastal  Energy 
Impact  Fund".  $0:  Provided,  That  obliga- 
tions under  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact 
Fund  for  payments  pursuant  to  subsections 
308(c),  (d),  and  (f)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  shall  not 
exceed  $9,000,000:  Provided  further.  That 
unobligated  balances  previously  available 
for  section  308(d)(4)  shall  be  used  for  admin- 
Utration  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972,  as 
amended;  "Foreign  Fishing  Observer  Fund", 
$4,000,000; 

Science  and  Technical  Research,  "Scientif- 
ic and  Technical  Research  and  Services", 
$125,528,000: 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses"', $16,483,000;  "Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities,  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion", $18,000,000; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses'",  $82,906,000; 

Small  Business  Administration,  "Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund",  $326,000,000: 
TITLE  II 
United  States  Parole  Commission.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $6,200,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission",  $705,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion"", $44,000,000: 

"'Salaries  and  Expenses,  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals"',  $291,950,000: 

"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners", 
$24,100,000:  Provided,    That  not  to  exceed 
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$3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose      "Aguisition  and  Construction  of  Radio  Fa- 

of  renovating  and  equipping  State  and  local     cilities",  $19,000,000; 

jail  facilities  which  confine  Federal  prison-  TITLE  IV 


ers,  as  may  6e  authorised  by  law. 

"Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses". 
$27,921,000: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service",  $5,500,000: 

Federal  Prison  System:  "National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections"',  $11,186,000:  "Buildings 
and  Facilities",  $13,731,000,  including 
$1,920,000  for  the  plannng.  design,  acquisi- 
tion, and  preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  to  be  located  in 
central  Arizona  and  any  necessary  reloca- 
tion or  replacement  of  existing  site  struc- 
tures or  other  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
grading  and  development  of  utility  distribu- 
tion systems:  "'Federal  Prison  Industries,  In- 
corporated: (Limitation  on  Administrative 
and  Vocational  Training  Expenses)", 
$5,066,000; 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $12,318,000:  except  that  for 
the  following  items  funding  shall  be  at  the 
rate  specified  fierein- 

Department  of  Justice:  Legal  Activities, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  General  Legal  Ac- 
tivities", $123,200,000: 

Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigatioTU  "Salaries 
and  Expenses'",  $739,609,000: 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $428,557,000: 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  "'Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $230,849,000; 

Federal  Prison  System,  'Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $353,000,000; 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics,  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance", 
$95,923,000.  Provided,  That  $70,000,000  of 
said  amount  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  and  administrative  expenses  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  $2,369,000 
of  said  amount  shall  be  allocated  for  under- 
cover property  recovery  programs  operated 
by  State  and  local  governments  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 
Provided  further.  That  $4,000,000  of  said 
amount  provided  for  the  program  "Treat- 
ment Alternatives  to  Street  Crime"  shall  be 
allocated  solely  to  implement  Part  E  of  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979; 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, "Salaries  and  Expenses",  $139,889,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  U  for  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  services  to  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 
amended  and  sections  6  and  14  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act; 
TITLE  III 
All  of  tiUe  III,  the  Department  of  State 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  except  that  for  the  following  items 
funding  shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein: 
Department  of  State:  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$898,258,000;  "Acquisition,  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad", 
$185,970,000;  "Buying  Power  Maintenance", 
$1,500,000; 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences, "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations", $415,240,000:  Provided,  That 
$28,566,865  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  for  the 
payment  of  1982  assessed  contributions  and 
to  reimburse  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization for  payments  under  the  tax 
equalization  program  for  employees  who  are 
United  States  citizens; 
International  Communication  Agency: 
"Salaries     and     Expenses",      $443,286,000; 


All  of  title  IV,  the  Judiciary  Appropriation 
Act,  1982.  except  that  for  the  following  item 
funding  shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein: 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $11,208,000:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shall  be  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expenses. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  45: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 45,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  funds  provided  under  this  joint 
resolution  for  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786). 
and  the  commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973(7  U.S.C.  612c  (noU))  shall  not  be  with- 
held from  obligation  unless  and  until  a  spe- 
cial message  specifying  a  deferral  or  rescis- 
sion of  budget  authority  for  such  programs 
is  officially  submitted  to  the  Congress,  when 
the  Congress  is  in  session. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  47: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 47,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  116.  Nothwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
funds  provided  for  section  18  nonurban  for- 
mula grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  allocated  using  data  from  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  one-half  of  the 
sums  appropriated  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980  decennial  census. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  50: 
That  the  House  recede,  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  119.  There  are  appropriated  $750,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  52: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 52,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

Sec.  121.  Amounts  at  the  level  provided  in 
H.R.  4560  as  passed  by  the  House  are  avail- 
able for  general  departmental  management. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  program  direction  and  support  serv- 
ices activity.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  54: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 54,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  123.  Funding  for  sections  501(a),  (b). 
and  (c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  and  for  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
shall  be  at  levels  and  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Labor  Health  and  Human 
Services  Education  Act  1982.  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 60,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  129.  There  is  appropriated  $69,800,000 
for  section  611  of  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  which  is  in  addition  to 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  joint  reso- 
lution which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  H.R.  4560.  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1982.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9,  1981,  for  such  section  611. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  61: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 61.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  130.  for  carrying  out  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  as  amended,  and  the  International 
Health  Rer.earch  Act  of  1960,  $991,845,000,  of 
which  $892,865,538  shall  be  for  allotments 
under  section  rOO(b)(l).  $6,134,462  shall  be 
for  activities  under  section  110(b)(3). 
$650,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  activities  under 
section  130.  and  $18,000,000  shall  be  for  ac- 
tivities under  section  711  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 62,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  131.  The  Attorney  General  shall  exer- 
cise his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
March  1.  1982.  for  the  detention  of  any  en- 
trant, any  applicant  for  political  asylum  or 
for  refugee  status,  or  any  other  alien  which 
would  cav.se  the  total  number  of  aliens  to 
exceed  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the 
facility  known  as  Krome  North,  located  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  at  any  other  facility  in 
the  State  of  Florida  for  the  detention  of 
aliens  awaiting  exclusion,  deportation,  or 
resettlement  which  is  not  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 63,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  132.  There  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $45,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wind- 
fall benefits,  as  provided  under  section  15(d) 
of  the   Railroad    Retirement   Act   of  1974. 


which,  together  with  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  joint  resolution  which  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  under  H.R. 
4560.  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  for  the 
payment  of  such  benefits,  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum amount  ai'ailable  for  payments 
through  September  30.  1982. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 67,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  136.  There  is  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$362,000,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  Act 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 68,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  137.  There  are  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
$61,180,000  for  activities  under  the  Dev^elop- 
mental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  of  1981. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 69.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert: 

Sec.  138.  There  is  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  Part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Comprehensii^e 
Employment  and  Training  Act  relating  to 
the  Job  Corps  which  is  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  joint  reso- 
lution which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  H.R.  4560.  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  1982,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9,  1981,  for  the  Job  Corps. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numl>ered  71: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 71,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  140.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution  and  in 
order  to  execute  Congressional  responsibil- 
ities udner  the  Constitution  to  provide  spe- 
cific items  of  expenditures,  appropriations 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  reduced  proportionally  by  2  percent  for 
programs,  projects,  or  activities  for  which 
provisions  would  be  made  in  the  following 
appropriation  Acts: 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act 
1982; 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priation Act  1982; 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment-Independent Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act  1982: 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982; 

Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, 1982: 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act 
1982:  and 


reim- 
years. 


reim 
years. 


Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act  1982. 

(b)  Total  appropriation  made  available  in 
this  joint  resolution  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by  2  percent  Provided.  That  such  re- 
ductions in  total  appropriation  shall  be  ap- 
plied proportionally  only  to  projects  and  ac- 
tivities in  Titles  IV  and  V  of  such  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  1st  Session  of  the  97th  Congress,  the  level 
of  budget  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  be  the  level  of  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  If  such 
agreement  has  not  t>een  reached  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Isl  Session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  leiiel  shall  be  as  set  forth  by  section 
10Ua)(3)  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(c)  Appropriations  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  joint  reso- 
lution are.,hereby  reduced  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Public  Law  480.  $80,000,000: 

Rural    Housing    Insurance    Fund, 
bursement     for     losses     in      prior 
$97,000,000: 

Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  Fund, 
bursement     for     losses     in     prior 
$56,000,000:  and 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund,  reim 
bursement  for  losses  in  prior  yean 
$24,000,000. 

id)  Appropriations  made  available  for  the 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  m  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  in  this 
joint  resolution  are  hereby  reduced  in  the 
following  amounts: 

Department  of  Transportation- 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses   and    transportation    planning,    re- 
search, and  development.  $4,000,000: 

Coast  Guard.  operating  expenses, 
$20,000,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted fro-m  the  amounts  made  available  for 
recreational  boating  safety:  acquisition, 
construction.  and  improi-'ements. 

$10,000,000:  alteration  of  bridges.  $4,000,000: 
research,  development  lest  and  evaluation, 
$2,000,000;  offshore  oil  pollution  compensa- 
tion fund,  $3,000,000:  and  deepwater  port  li- 
ability fund,  $3,000,000: 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ations. $20,000,000:  facilities,  engineering 
and  development  $5,000,000:  facilities  and 
equipment  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $18,000,000:  research,  engineering 
and  development  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $6,000,000:  and  construction,  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports.  $5,000,000: 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  high- 
way safety  research  and  development 
$2,000,000:  highway  t>eautification. 

$1,000,000:  territorial  highways.  $1,000,000: 
and  interstate  transfer  grants— highways. 
$18,000,000: 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  research.  $5,000,000: 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  office  of 
the  administrator.  $500,000:  railroad  safety, 
$1,000,000:  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment $5,000,000:  rail  service  assistance, 
$4,000,000,  of  which  at  least  $2,000,000  shall 
be  deducted  from  amounts  made  available 
for  the  Minority  Business  Resource  Center; 
Northeast  corridor  improvement  program; 
$6,000,000:  and  redeemable  preference 
shares.  $5,000,000: 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, administrative  expenses.  $1,500,000:  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
and  university  research  and  training. 
$4,000,000:     urban      discretionary     grants. 
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S14.750M0:     non-urban     formula     grants.  Harrison  H.  Schmitt,  Legal  Services  Corporation.   -Payment  to 

$2,000,000:        urban        formula        grants.  Thad  Cochran.  the         Legal         Services         Corporation". 

$14,250,000:  and  interstate  transfer  grants—  Mark  Andrews,  $241,000,000: 

transit.  $12,000,000:  James  Abdnor,  representation  allowances 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis-  Bob  Kasten  ^j^^  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  author- 

tration.     research    and    special    progravis.  Alfonse  D  Amato,  j^^  ceilings  for  official  representation  al- 

$3,000,000.  of  which  $1,000,000  shall  be  de-  Mack  Mattingly.  lowances   in   H.R.   4169   as   passed   by   the 

ducted  from  the  amounts  made  available  for  Warren  B.  Rudman.  House    shall  apply  unless  specified  other- 

research    and    development    and    $300,000  Arlen  Specter,  ^^^ 

shall  be  deducted  from  amounts  made  avail-  John  C.  Stennis. 

able  for  grants-in-aid  as  authorized  by  sec-  Daniel  K.  Inodye  Department  of  Commerce 

tion  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  (with  reservations  on  economic  development  assistance  programs 

Act  of  1968:  No.  15.  foreign  as-  ^he       conferees       are       agreed       that 

Related  Agencies:  sistance).  $198,500,000  shall  be  available  for  economic 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  salaries  Lawton  Chiles  development  assistance  programs  in  the  fol- 

and  expenses.  $3,000,000:  (except  No.  37).  lowing  manner: 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  Office  of  the  Dale  Bumpers. 

Secretary,  investment  in  fund  anticipation  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  TTiousands 

notes.  ($5,000,000):  and  joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the          Py*>»c  works *"°'°°° 

United   States   Railway  Association,    ad-  Committee  of  Conference                     Plannmg  assistance 25.500 

ministrative  expenses.  $3,000,000.  ._.^  ,„o„o<,o,-c  «„  tho  nart  nf  th#.  WmisP        Districts (15.000) 

(e)  Reductions  made  by  this  section  shall  ^*ll '"^"*^,^'^,,Twi'^L^f*^LI  o^  ti?.  nf.:         Indians (3.000) 

not  apply  to  appropriations  for  those  activi-  ^"'l  ^^^  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis-        g^^^^^ (2.900) 

.        "*^  *        '^'^    '^           ..            .,.     ..     J  agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the        ,._, tmntw 

tiesinvolvrng  new  spending  authontyde^  aS^endi^ents  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso-        "' ^^rj" "-•:;: ^^^ 12 

scnbed  in  section  40ncH2)iC)  of  the  Con-  ^.       ^    ^^^      ^^^_    Technical  assistance 8.000 

gressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  including  rev-  \"""^''  annronriation^  for  the  fiscal   vear        University  centers (3.000) 

enue  shanng  under  the  Payment  to  State  ';^^ZaTJ^T^TjVs:r.S^leZ  Research     and     evaluation     pro- 

and   Local    Government   Fiscal   Assistance  statement  to  the  House  and  the        grams    ...      ...  2.000 

Tri^tFund.  activities  supported  under  the  q^^J^\^  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the     Economic  adjustment 33.000 

budget  account  entitled    Social  Seciinty  Ad-  ^^^  managers  and               Total 198.500 

ministration.  Limitation  on  Administrative  ,„„„„^„„j„j  >„  h,^  o/./</^mrioni/incr  r>nnfor 

Expenses"  or  from  funds  available  for  the  '!f°'X"t                    accompanying  confer-  ^^   conferees   are    further   agreed   that 

administration   of  the   Medicare  program,  ^  direct   loans   of   $30,000,000   and   any   pay- 

the  food  stamp  program,  and  Veterans '  med-  VAtt.  of  operations  ments   for   loan   defaults  shall   be   derived 

ical  care.  Amendment  No.  1:  Restores  language  pro-  from  the  Economic  Development  Revolving 

(/)  Reductions  made  by  this  section  shall  posed  by  the  House  which  provides  funding  Pund. 

not  apply  to  any  account,  activity,  program  under  Sec.  101(a)  of  the  continuing  resolu-  Small  Business  Administration 

or  project  for  which  funds  are  provided  by  a  tion  for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Jus- 

1982  appropriation  Act   enacted   into   law  tice.  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  salaries  and  expenses 

subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982.  amended  The      conference      agreement      provides 

resolution.  to  provide  for  only  certain  items  in  said  Act,  $207,945,000  in  new  budget  authority  for 

(<;)  No  account,  activity,  program  or  proj-  as  follows:  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Small  Business 

ect  may  5e  terminated  as  a  result  of  reduc-  img  /  Administration        and        an        additional 

tions  made  pursuant  to  this  section.  „         ,        ^    ^^                  ^           ,  .^  $19,200,000  by  transfer  from  the  Disaster 

ih)ZiwitLtanding  any  other  provision  .  f^^"'"''"""  .^{,*:°'::r''L^"T™l?;,"'  ^oan  Pund,  as  specified  in  Senate  Report 

of    this    joint    resolution,    this    resolution  "  !  '  °^'/,/,      ^''^'"^^       ""**        Expenses  .  ^.j_265.  The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 

(other  than  sections  101  (»,  142,  and  144)  '■^l'^"^-,\  ,.„  n.„„.,.  "c„;„w«c  r,r,ri  jr-r  ^ides  $14,000,000  for  Small  Business  Devel- 

shall  expire  on  July  15.  1982.  ^""^^^^rU^ n^.^.^'     ■^""'"^*  '"•<*  ^^j  opment  Centers.  A  total  of  $18,376,000  is 

^dTe  lenate  agree  to  the  same.  Pf «*« "■  *f.'Z%Tnnn"'"°'^''  ^""'"''  P'°'''<^^'^  ^'"^''  Salaries  and  Expenses  for 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  t'rograms  .  rv^.snuuuu,  management  assistance  programs,  including 

disagreement  amendments  numbered  11.  15.  .'^'^^""'^''^ '^"'^  ^.'"i"'*^"'.^"'''''"*-    '^°'"-  SCORE/ACE.    Small    Business    Institutes. 

29  32  37  39.40.43.44.48,49.53.57,70.73.  ries  ana  txperises  ,  i^b.Qifu.uuu,  junior   college   training   programs,    general 

74  and  75  £conomic    Development   Administration,  contractual  assistance,  as  specified  in  House 

Jamie  L.  Whitten.  Salaries  and  Expenses  .  $25,000,000;  Report  97-180.  and  the  Office  of  Interna- 

Edward  p.  Boland  Minority  Business  Development  Agency.  ^^^^^^  .p^^^^  ^  detailed  in  Senate  Report 

(except  No.  37).  "Minority          Business          Development  ,  97,265.    The    conferees    are    agreed    that 

William  H.  Natcher,  $56,641,000;  $6,600,000  shall  be  provided   for  advocacy 

Neal  Smith.  Maritime  Administration,     Research  and  programs  including  $1,000,000  for  establish- 

Joseph  p.  Addabbo  Development",  $8,491,000;                  .,„  .  ine  an  indicative  data  base,  as  specified  in 

(except  No.  37).  Marine   Mammal   Commission,     Salaries  j^^use  Report  97-180.  and  $1,000,000  for  de- 

Clakence  D.  Long.  and  Expenses",  $672,000;  velopment  of  an  external  smaU  business  eco- 

SiDNEY  R.  Yates  "f^epi  that  for  the  following  ttenw  funding  ^^^^^^   ^^^^   t,ase.    as   specified    in   Senate 

(except  No.  37),  shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein:  Report   97-265.   The   conferees   are   agreed 

Edward  R.  Roybal.  Economic    Development    Administration.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  provides  $300,000  in  additional 

TomBevill  "Economic    Development    Assistance    Pro-  funds  for  the  Of f ice  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 

(except  No.  37).  grams".  $198,500,000;                  ,„  ,     .          ^  al  and  $175,000  in  additional  funds  for  tech- 

Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.  Federal  Trade  Commission.    Salaries  and  ^^^^^^  transfer  programs,  as  specified  In 

(except   No.   37   and  Expense.'".  $68,774,000;                      ..^  ,     .  Senate  Report  97-265. 

73).  Small  Business  Administration:    Salaries  Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  House  refer- 

Bo  GiNN  «"«*  Expenses  ,  $207,945,000;     SmxUl  Busi-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^    •District  of  Columbia  Appro- 

(except  No.  37).  ness     Development     Centers  ,     $14,000,000  priation  Act,  1982:"  from  section  101(a)(1) 

Julian  C.  Dixon.  «''»»c;i  shall  be  available  only  for  grants  for  ^^^^^  provides  funding  for  activities  in  the 

Vic  Fazio.  Small  Business  Development  Ceriters  as  au-  ^  ^  Appropriation  Act  at  the  lower  of  the 

Silvio  O.  Conte.  thorized  by  section  20(a)  of  the  Small  Busi-  current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 

Joe  McDade.  "^**  ^'^^'  <"  amended;            ^   „„  ,     .           .  House-passed  version  of  the  Act  as  proposed 

Jack  Edwards.  ^"i^e**  states  Metric  Board.    Salaries  and  ^^  ^^^  Senate.  See  amendment  No.  17  for 

J.  K.  Robinson.  Expenses  ,  $2,000,000;  ^^^  funding  rate  agreed  to  by  the  Commit- 

Lawrence  Coughlin,  title  II  tee  of  Conference. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  Department  of  Justice:  General  Adminis-  Amendment    No.    3:    House    recedes    to 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  tration,         "Salaries        and        Expenses".  Senate  language  including  Department  of 

Ted  Stevens.  $42,233,000;  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  under  Sec. 

James  A.  McClure.  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and  101(a)(1)   establishing   Defense   availability 

Paul  Laxalt,  Statistics:      "Research      and      Statistics",  rate  at  the  lower  amount  passed  by  the  two 

JakeGarn,  $35,000,000;  Houses. 
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Amendment  No.  4:  Inserts  language  pro-  The    conferees    direct    the    Secretary    of  Amendment  No.  15.  Reported  in  disagree- 

posed  by  the  Senate  which  provides  funding  Health  and  Human  Services,  through  the  ment. 

for    Military    Construction    at    a    rate    for  Office  of  Community  Services,  to  continue  Amendment    No.    16:    House    recedes    to 

projects  and  activities  under  the  lesser  or  to  use  his  existing  authority  to  make  loans  Senate  deletion  of  House  language  which 

more  restrictive  authority  of  the  Senate  or  and  loan  guarantees  through  the  rural  de-  had  established  Defense  availability  rate  at 

House  passed  bill,  with  the  Senate  reported  velopment  loan  fund  authorized  under  Sec-  the  lower  amount  of  either  the  current  rate 

bill  considered  to  have  passed.  tion  681  of  the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  or  the  budget  estimate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Includes  the  word  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Secretary  Amendment  No.  17:  Amends  Senate  lan- 
"and"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  shall  adhere  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  guage  so  that  activities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro-  the  House  Committee  Report  on  H.R.  4560  lumbia  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  (H.R.  4522) 
posed  by  the  House  which  would  have  in  allocating  discretionary  funds  under  the  will  be  funded  at  the  rate  provided  for  in 
funded  the  projects  or  activities  provided  community  services  block  grant.  the  Conference  Report  and  amendments  in 
for  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  The  conferees  intend  that  for  the  'BiUn-  disagreement  as  agreed  to  by  the  House  on 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  gual  education"  appropriation  the  annual  November  18.  1981.  and  the  Senate  on  No- 
1982.  at  the  lower  of  the  Hbuse  passed  bill  rate  of  operations  under  the  Continuing  veml)er  19.  1981.  The  Senate  proposal 
or  the  current  rate.  Resolution  is  $143,810,000.  the  amount  con-  funded  these  activities  at  the  rate  agreed  to 

Amendment  Nos.  7.  8.  9.  and  10:  Provide  tained  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver-  by  the  Committee  of  Conference  as  reflect- 

technical   adjustment   as   proposed   by   the  sions  of  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv-  ed  in  House  Report  No.  97-327  filed  in  the 

Senate.  ices,  and  Education  appropriation  bill  for  House  on  November  12.  1981.  Both  bodies 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical  1982.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  rate  subsequently  rejected  the  conference  action 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  of  operations  for  the  activities  under  the  on  amendment  no.  42  which  dealt  with  the 

the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in  total  amount  available  shall  be  as  follows:  salary  of  the''City  Administrator  and  the  per 

the  Senate  amendment  amended  to  read  as  t»,            w  diem  rate  for  Board  members  of  the  D.C. 

follows:  ,,     ,  J,      I  ,                        '^f'c^  Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  said     Grants  to  school  districts ''Intna  Amendment  No.  18.  Provides  that  the  rate 

amendment,  insert  the  following:  Provided     Training  grants 30,038  of  expenditures  for  the  Energy  and  Water 

further.  TTiat.  in  addition  to  the  sums  other-     Support  services 19,747  Development    Appropriations    Act    of    FY 

wUe  made  available  by  this  paragraph  the     Bilingual  desegregation  grants 7,662  1952  (H.R.  4144)  shall  be  is  provided  for  in 

following  additional  sums  are  hereby  appro-     Bilingual  vocational  training 3,840  (.he  conference  report  and  joint  explanatory 

priated:  Any  Federal  agency  has  statutory  author-  statement  of  the  Managers  (H.  Rept.  No. 

for  low   income  home  energy  assistance  j^y  ^^  restrain  spending  of  funds  made  avail-  97-345)  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 

program.  $140,000,000:  able    by    the    Continuing    Resolution    only  sentatives   on    November   20,    1981.    rather 

for  the  foster  care  program  authorized  by  after  the  President  has.  in  accordance  with  than  as  filed  in  the  House  on  November  19. 

Title     IV    of    the     Social     Security    Act.  j^e  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  sent  1981. 

$75,000,000:  Provided.   That  the  provisions  ^q  ^yie  Congress  a  report  which   indicates  "^^^   Corps   of   Engineers    is   directed   to 

contained    in    the    Departments   of  Labor.  ,yhich  deferrals  or  rescissions  are  being  pro-  carry  out  the  Lincoln  School.  Maine,  study 

Health  and   Human  Services,   and   Educa-  posed  a^  proposed  on  page  24  of  Senate  Report  97- 

tion,   and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  During  the  period  in  which  this  Continu-  ^^^     Funds    are    included    for    the    north 

Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  (H.R.  4560).  as  re-  ^       Resolution   is  in  effect,   the  conferees  branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  Illinois,  and 

ported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro-  expect  the   General   Accounting   Office   to  '^he  Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township.  N.J. 

priations  on  November  9,  1981.  related  to  a  continue  to  monitor  the  deferral  and  rescis-  Project.  The  Department  of  Energy  is  di- 

limitation     on    entitlement     to    payments  gj^y,  process  to  assure  that  the  proper  no-  rected  to  provide  $1  million  of  the  funds 

under  parts  A  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  hq^s  are  sent  to  the  Congress  before  funds  Provided  in  the  Solar  Reserve  Account  for 

Security  Act  and  transfer  of  funds  under  ^^^  specific  programs  are  impounded   In  ad-  solar    international    activities   as    discussed 

parts  B  and  E  of  such  title  (contained  in  ^4^0^,  the  GAO  should  determine  whether  <^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^J^^ate  on  H.R.  4144  in  the 

H.R.   4560  as  so   reported   beginning  with  violations   of   the   Impoundment   Act   took  House  of  Representatives  on  July  23  and  24. 

"provided"  on  page  39,  line  17  and  ending  ^^^^^  during  the  period  between  October  1  l^?!-      _.        .  „     ,„,,,.      . 

on  page  40,  line  8)  shall  not  6e  applicable  g^^  November  20  1981   when  the  First  Con-  Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  language  pro- 

with  respect  to  any  sums  appropriated  pur-  tinuing  Resolution  wai  in  effect,  regarding  POsed  by  the  House. 

suant  to  this  joint  resolution;  whether    illegal    withholding    of    funds    to  Amendment  No.   20:   Inserts  language  as 

for  the  family  medicine  residency  training  grates  occurred  and  assure  that  funds  to  Proposed   by   the  Senate  establishing  the 

programs  authorized  by  Section  786  of  the  ^^ich  States  are  now  entitled  regardless  of  '^^^  °^  operations  for  the  projects  or  activi- 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  $10,000,000:  whether  or  not  they  elected  to  take  any  of  Hff    P^^'^f''    ^°'  J"o  \^^.  ftePartment    of 

for  the  Community  Services  Block  Grant,  j^j^g   block    grants    are    returned   to   them  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 

$62,552  000;                                     ,,     „  ,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  propriation    Act.    1982.    at    the   conference 

for  the  State  Block  Grant  authorized  by  agreement  level. 

Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  rate  of  operations  in  h.r.  4 1 2 1  Amendn-ent    No.    21:    Includes    language 

and  Improvement  Act  of  1981,  $140,000,000:  Amendment  No.  12:  Amends  language  pro-  providing  that  agencies  carried  in  the  1982 

Provided  further.  That  the  College  Housing  posed  by  the  Senate  to  delete  reference  to  HUD-Independent   Agencies   Appropriation 

Loan  Program  shall  operate  under  the  terms  the  date  of  November  17,  1981.  The  confer-  Bill  (H.R.  4034)  be  funded  at  a  rate  for  oper- 

and  conditions  as  contained  in  H.R.  4560  as  ees  are  agreed  that  $1,100,000  of  the  funds  ations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 

passed  the  House  October  6,  1981  except  that  made  available  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  by  provided  for  in  the  conference  report  and 

the   gross   commitments  for   the   principal  this  Continuing  Resolution  are  to  be  used  to  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  Commit- 

amount  of  direct  loans  shall   not  exceed  make  necessary  and  needed  improvements  tee  of  Conference  (H.  Rept.  97-222)  with  the 

$75,000,000  at  the  Instinctive  range  at  Beltsville.  Mary-  addition  of  a  new  title  V  as  proposed  by  the 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  land.  The  conferees  are  further  agreed  that  Senate  instead  of  providing  for  the  agencies 

will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Assay  Office  in  New  York  City  should  exclusively  as  provided  for  in  House  Rejjort 

the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  not  be  closed.  97-222  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  wish  to  clarify  that  the  Col-  Amendment  No.  13:  F>rovides  technical  ad-  Amendment    No.    22:    Includes    language 

lege  Housing  program  is  intended  to  func-  justment  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  changing  certain  amounts  and  provisions  in 

tion  at  a  level  of  $75  million  for  direct  loan  Amendment      No.      14:      Appropriations  the  conference  agreement  on  the  HUD-In- 

commitments.  The  revolving  fund  is  to  be  $25,000,000  for  training,  job  search  allow-  dependent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982 

used  to  first  fund  the  balance  of  any  ap-  ances,  and  relocation  allowances  under  the  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  modified  by 

proved  applications  of  fiscal  year  1981  that  Trade  Act  of  1974,  instead  of  $50,000,000  as  the    conference    column    in    the    following 

were  not  fully  funded  because  of  a  deficien-  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  includ-  table.  The  House  resolution  contained  no 

cy  in  budget  authority.  ed  no  specific  funding  for  this.  comparable  provision. 


Agency/Actninl 


HWK 


Senate 


Gontanu 


Departmenl  of  Housing  and  Urban  DevekxxnenI 

1  Annual  conlribulions  for  assisted  tmusmg-Annual  contract  auttionly - (1916.233.800 1  ($89M77J4«)  (M97.177.848) 

Budget  aultwrily                                   _ - _ 17.939.370,000  17.373.528.040  17.373.528.040 

2  Housing  counseling  assistance „ 5.000.000  3.520.000  3.520.000 

3  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  (>)nservati04i  Bank , ,       25.000  000  22,000  000  23.000.000 
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4  Community  dewlocmeiil  p«ils _ - 

5  Urtao  ifcveloemeiil  action  gtaols ;:.„ _ 

«  Wifl  dewtocnBil  am)  rtsea<cli 

7  fan  Iwisfflg  and  equal  owortunity 

8  WotlunB  catxlai  lura) 

Oe»rtm«nt  ot  Wens«  -Cwl 

9  OeiwtHial  fjpenSK  Army „„ 

tnyiioranental  Proteciion  Agency 

10  Salai«s  and  eji)ien« „..- 

11  Reeaicti  and  *v«(o(i«i>ent    _. 

12  Atalcmexl.  a)«M  and  tumeiiance „ - .,..- 

13  BuUnp  an)  lioMes 

twculwe  Otto  ol  ll»  PiKidenl 

14  Council  on  [nvitonnwital  Duality  and  Ollice  ol  fnviramental  Quality.. 

15  Otta  ol  SoenCB  and  Tecltnology  Ddey 

Fedeiil  tmetpacy  Mana|eflienl  Agency 

16  funds  awrocolti)  I"  "»  Ptiwifwt.  *saslei  teW..... 

17  Saljnes  and  enpenses - 

II  SWe  and  tool  assistance _ - — .- -• 

19  tmHjenn  planning  and  assislawx.„ ..- 

20  Malnnal  flood  Insurance  fund „. 

Portion  acplKd  to  debt  reduction „. - 

Department  ol  Healtti  and  Human  Services 

21  Oltice  ol  Consumer  Altairs 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Aammstratm 

22  Researdi  and  devetopment „ 

23  Conslroclon  of  laaWies 

24  Researcti  and  program  management 

National  Science  foundation 

25  Reseaicd  and  related  activities 

26  Science  education  activities 

27  Scientilic  activities  ovwseas 

Selective  Service  System 

28  Salaries  and  enwises 

Department  ol  Hie  Treasury 

29  0«ic«  ol  Revenue  Snaring  salaries  and  expenses 

30  Mew  Yort  City  loan  guarantee  program 

VMeians  Administration 

31  Compensation  and  pensions 

32  Readioslment  benelits  

33.  Medcal  and  prosllwtic  researdi.. 


34  Medical  Administration  and  miscellaneous  operating  eipenses.. 

35  ConstructKMi  mai«  protects 

36  Conslructfln.  minor  projects 

Lmiitalion  on  Olt«  ol  Constiuctoi 

37  Giants  in  construction  of  Slate  eitended  care  facilities 


3.666.000.000 

500.000.000 

23.000.000 

5.700.000 

600.000 

5.086.000 

583.747.000 

181,250.700 

421.840.500 

4.115.000 

1.044.000 
1.793.000 

369.000.000 
83.369,000 

134.789.000 
65,456.000 

373.000.000 

373,000,000 

2,000.000 

1  4,973.100.000 

99.800.000 

1,114,300,000 

1,040.000,000 
27,450.000 
3,500,000 

20.000.000 

6,986.000 
934.000 

12.881.600.000 
1.638,300.000 
150.699,000 
62,400.000 
434.603,000 
110.000,000 
(30,279,000) 
18.000,000 


3,450,000,000 

440,000.000 

20000,000 

5,016,000 

528,000 

4,476,000 

512,837,000 

167,759.000 

377,194,200 

3,621.000 

919,000 
1.578.000 

301.694.000 
93.879,000 

121.829.000 
67.906.000 

328.240.000 

328.240,000 

'  1,750,000 

M,791,90O,0OO 

80,000,000 

1,099  300,000 

950,000,000 

20,000,000 

3,080,000 

18,633,000 

6.148,000 
822,000 

13,824.000,000 

1,938.800,000 

128,215,000 

51,392,000 

378,338,000 

102,942,000 

(30,018,000) 

15.840,000 


3.600,000,000 

458,000.000. 

20.000.060 

5.016,000 

528.000 

4.476.000 

562.837.000 

167.759.000 

395.000.000 

3.621.000 

919.000 
1.578.000 

301,694,000 
93,879,000 

121,829,000 
67.906.000 

328.240.000 

328.240,000 

1,760,000 

■'  4,973,100,000 

99.800  000 

1,114,300,000 

1,010.000,000 
22.000.000 
3.080.000 

18,633,000  - 

6,148,000 
822,000 

13,824,000000 
1,938.800,000 
128.215.000 
57.700,000 
378.338,000 
102,942,000 
(30.018,000) 
15.840.000 


<  Contains  no  cofflparaM  provision 
•  Contains  tlK  lo 
contained  under  tins  \ia^  shall  not  be  altecled  by  this  subsection 
"  Retains  Senate  provision 


'pSS"  of  mnicti  not  to  exceed  $3,104,900,000  slull  be  available  lor  tbe  Space  Sbuttle  mcMing  space  fligM  operations  Provided,  Itiat  the  Imutations  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropnations 


The  Administration  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  November  19.  1981,  an  amend- 
ed budget  request  for  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency.  The  budget  amend- 
ment redistributes  resources  among  Agency 
accounts.  The  effect  of  the  latest  proposal  is 
to  reduce  the  disaster  relief  fund  by 
$23,027,000  to  cover  shortfalls  in  the  Agen- 
cy's operating  accounts.  Tariff  rates  for  the 
civil  defense  and  national  security  telecom- 
munications systems  were  recently  in- 
creased substantially.  This  requires  the  re- 
alignment of  $10,000,000  in  1982.  Of  that 
total.  $8,990,000  is  reflected  in  the  emergen- 
cy planning  and  assistance  account  and 
$1,010,000  is  included  under  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. The  conference  agreement  provides 
for  the  tariff  increase. 

The  budget  amendment  increases  the 
salary  and  expenses  request  by  $10,510,000 
above  the  restructured  March  proposal.  The 
revised  total  is  $93,879,000.  The  major 
reason  for  the  increase  is  to  cover  a 
$7,500,000  salary  shortfall.  The  other  com- 
ponents of  the  increase  are  the  tariff  adjust- 
ment addressed  above  and  $2,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional space  rental  charges.  The  salary 
shortfall  is  the  result  of  an  inexcusable 
error  in  budget  preparation.  When  the  1982 
Congressional  budget  submission  was  devel- 
oped, the  Agency  never  properly  accounted 
for  the  October  1980  9.1  percent  pay  raise. 
The  Agency's  internal  financial  controls 
were  so  inadequate  that  the  error  was  not 
discovered  until  nearly  nine  months  later. 
Further  evidence  of  the  problems  the 
Agency  is  experiencing  is  the  fact  that  the 
financial  records  for  fiscal  year  1980  were 
not  made  final  with  the  Treasury  until  more 
than  12  months  after  the  end  of  the  year. 
Because  denial  of  the  increase  could  severe- 
ly hamper  Agency  operations  for  disaster 


mitigation  and  responses,  the  conferees 
have  provided  the  additional  funds  request- 
ed. However,  the  Agency  is  advised  that  mis- 
takes of  this  magnitude  are  unconscionable 
and  will  not  be  condoned.  During  hearings 
on  the  1983  budget  estimate,  officials  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  the  mana- 
gerial and  procedural  improvements  which 
have  been  instituted  to  ensure  better 
Agency  operations. 

The  Committee  of  Conferen-^e  agrees  that 
within  the  total  provided  for  emergency 
planning  and  assistance,  the  Agency  shall 
make  available  $4,000,000  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Center  for  Fire  Research. 
This  is  the  amount  requested  in  the  March 
budget  estimate. 

The  conferees  have  provided  $57,700,000 
for  the  medical  administration  and  miscella- 
neous operating  expenses  account  in  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Included  within 
the  total  is  $4,000,000  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  nurse  scholarship  program. 

The  Conferees  have  restored  funds  above 
the  amended  September  budget  estimate  in 
the  research  and  development  account  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  following  program  areas: 

ThoiLsands 

Space  sciences -i-$37.000 

Space  applications +36,000 

Aeronautics +41.000 

Space  research  and  technology + 14,000 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  agree  to  add 
$70,000,000  for  application  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  set  forth  in  regard  to 
Amendment  No.  27  in  H.  Rept.  97-222.  ac- 
companying H.R.  4034.  The  balance  of  the 
increase  above  the  budget  estimate  may  be 


distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  agency 
with  notification  by  December  31.  1981.  and 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  Conferees  direct  that  these 
amounts  may  not  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  that  enumerated  above  without 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  amended  to  provide 
that  the  amount  appropriated  for  invest- 
ment in  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  shall  be  $43,000,000  instead  of 
$41,360,000,  and  to  establish  the  equity  re- 
demption date  as  December  31.  1981  and  to 
change  the  subsection  number.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  deletes  language  regarding 
the  purchase  of  stock. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  $564,776,000.  and  that 
$15,640,000  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
unearned  fees  and  charges  account. 

Amendment  No.  25:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  that  provides 
$75,960,000  for  a  temporary  mortgage  assist- 
ance payments  program,  amended  to  change 
the  subsection  number. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  extending  the  availabil- 
ity of  payments  for  operation  of  low-income 
housing  projects— fiscal  year  1981  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  and  providing  for  the  obli- 
gation of  such  funds,  amended  to  change 
the  subsection  number. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  that  the 
amount    appropriated   under   the    heading 
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•payments  for  operation  of  low-income 
housing  projects  "  shall  be  $1,060,048,000. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  disapprove 
$33,800,000  of  the  proposed  deferral  D82- 
140  relating  to  construction,  major  projects, 
amended  to  change  the  subsection  number. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proi^ision 
of  this  Act,  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  be/ore  December 
31,  1981.  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act.  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V:  Provided, 
That  stich  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  U)  S 34. 000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  data  processing  services,  (2)  12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, and  i3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Relations: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  (1)  ISO  full-time  permanent  positions 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  (2)  120  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  Ex- 
ternal Relations:  Provided  further.  That  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  not  to  exceed 
(1)  $1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Evaluation 
and  ( 2)  64$  staff  years  shall  be  available  for 
the  Supply  Service. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  30  and  31.  Provides  the 
rate  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982 
shall  be  as  provided  for  in  the  Conference 
report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-315)  as  approved  by 
the  House  on  November  12.  I98I  rather 
than  as  filed  in  the  House  on  November  5. 
1981. 

Amendment  No.  32.  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  Nos.  33  and  34:  Changes  the 
paragraph  designation  and  includes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  related  to  the 
operation,  transfer  or  closure  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals  and  clinics.  The 
conference  agreement  accepts  all  of  the 
terms  of  the  President's  proposal  contained 
in  his  request  to  the  Congress  of  November 
9.  1981  (H.  Doc.  97-107).  This  language  will 
facilitate  the  orderly  closure  of  most  of 
these  facilities  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  transfer  of  four  of  the  hospitals  to  com- 
munity use  and  control. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Changes  subsection 
designation. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Inserts  language 
which  provides  funding  under  Section 
lOl(k)  of  the  continuing  resolution  only  for 
certain  appropriation  items  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982,  instead  of  all  appropriation 
items  in  said  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 


TITLE  I 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations.  Research,  and 
Facilities"  (by  transfer).  SIO.000.000:  "Fish- 
ing Vessel  and  Gear  Damage  Compensation 
Fund",  S3.S00.000:  "Fishermen's  Contingen- 
cy Fund".  $900,000:  "Fishermen's  Guaranty 
Fund".  $1,800,000: 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $118,961,000: 

Department  of  Transportation:  Maritime 
Administration:  "Operating— Differential 
Subsidies  (Liquidation  of  Contract  Author- 
ity)". $417,148,000;  "Operations  and  Train- 
ing", $74,898,000: 

Department  of  the  Treasury:  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration Loan  Guarantee  Program,  "Ad- 
ministrative Expenses".  $1,356,000: 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $76,900,000: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses  ",  $11,225,000: 

International  Trade  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $17,200,000: 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses: 

Small  Business  Administration:  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  (by  transfer),  $19,200,000: 
"Disaster  Loan  Fund".  $0:  "Lease  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund".  $3,000,000:  "Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund". 
$19,000,000: 

except  that  for  the  following  items  funding 
shcUl  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein: 

International  Trade  Administration,  "Op- 
erations and  Administration".  $160,700,000: 
Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$29,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  during 
fiscal  year  1982,  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loans  shall  not  exceed  $38,250,000  of 
contingent  liability  for  loan  principal; 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration, "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
$7,600,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research,  and 
Facilities",  $820,455,000;  "Coastal  Zone 
Management",  $7,415,000;  "Coastal  Energy 
Impact  Fund",  $0:  F^rovided,  That  obliga- 
tions under  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact 
Fund  for  payments  pursuant  to  subsections 
308(c),  (d),  and  (J)  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  shall  not 
exceed  $9,000,000:  Provided  further.  That 
unobligated  balances  previously  available 
for  section  308(d)(4)  shall  be  used  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972,  as 
amended;  "Foreign  Fishing  Observer  Fund", 
$4,000,000; 

Science  and  Technical  Research,  "Scientif- 
ic and  Technical  Research  and  Services", 
$125,528,000; 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $16,483,000;  "Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities,  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion", $18,000,000; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $82,906,000: 

Small  Business  Administration,  "Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund",  $326,000,000: 
TITLE  II 

United  States  Parole  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses  ",  $6,200,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  ",  $705,000: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion", $44,000,000; 


"Salaries  and  Expenies,  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshalls".  $291,950,000; 

"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners". 
$24,100,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  and  equipping  Stale  and  local 
jail  facilities  which  confine  Federal  prison- 
ers, as  may  be  authorized  by  law: 

"Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses". 
$27,921,000: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service".  $5,500,000: 

Federal  Prison  System:  "National  Insti- 
tute of  Corrections".  $11,186,000:  "Buildings 
and  Facilities".  $13,731,000,  including 
$1,920,000  for  the  planning,  design,  acquisi- 
tion, and  preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal 
Correctional  Institution  to  be  located  in 
central  Arizona  and  any  necessary  reloca- 
tion or  replacement  of  existing  site  struc- 
tures or  other  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
grading  and  development  of  utility  distribu- 
tion systems;  "Federal  Prison  Industries,  In- 
corporated: (Limitation  on  Administrative 
and  Vocational  Training  Expenses)", 
$5,066,000: 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses'",  $12,318,000;  except  that  for 
the  following  items  funding  shall  be  at  the 
rate  specified  herein; 

Department  of  Justice:  Legal  Activities, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses,  General  Legal  Ac- 
tivities", $123,200,000; 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"',  $739,609,000; 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $428,557,000: 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $230,849,000; 

Federal  Prison  System,  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses ",  $353,000,000: 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics,  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance", 
$95,923,000:  Provided,  That  $70,000,000  of 
said  amount  shall  be  available  only  for 
grants  and  administrative  expenses  author- 
ized by  title  II  of  the  Jui}enile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended:  f^ovided  further.  That  $2,369,000 
of  said  amount  shall  be  allocated  for  under- 
cover property  recovery  programs  oeprated 
by  State  and  local  governments  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 
Provided  further.  That  $4,000,000  of  said 
amount  provided  for  the  program  "Treat- 
ment Alternatives  to  Street  Crime"  shall  be 
allocated  solely  to  implement  Part  E  of  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979; 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, "Salaries  and  Expenses'".  $139,889,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  is  for  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  services  to  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 
amended  and  sections  6  and  14  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act: 

TITLE  III 

All  of  title  III,  the  Department  of  State 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  except  that  for  the  folloioing  items 
funding  shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein: 

Department  of  State:  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "Salaries  and  Expenses"". 
$898,258,000:  "Acquisition,  Operation,  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad"'. 
$185,970,000;  "Buying  Power  Maintenance'", 
$1,500,000: 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences, "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations", $415,240,000:  Provided,  That 
$28,566,865  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  for  the 
payment  of  1982  assessed  contributions  and 
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to  reimburse  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization for  payments  under  the  tax 
equalisation  program  for  employees  who  are 
United  States  citizens: 

International     Communication     Agency: 

Salaries  and  Expenses '.  S443.286.000:  "Ac- 
quisition and  Construction  of  Radio  Facili- 
ties". SI  9.000.000: 

TITLE  IV 

All  of  title  IV.  the  Judiciary  Appropriation 
Act.  1982.  exrept  that  for  the  following  item 
funding  shall  6e  at  the  rate  specified  herein: 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  'Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  Sll. 208.000:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  shall  be  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  representation  expev.ses. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  author- 
ized ceilings  for  official  representation  al- 
lowances in  H.R.  4169  as  passed  by  the 
House,  shall  apply  unless  specified  other- 
wise. 

REPROGRAHMING  POLICY 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  Section  508 
of  H.R.  4169.  as  reported  by  the  Senate,  con- 
cerning reprograunming  policy  shall  govern 
the  Departments,  agencies,  commissions, 
and  administrations  funded  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982. 

Department  of  Commerce 
international  trade  administration 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  of  the 
$160,700,000  provided  for  the  International 
Trade  Administration,  funding  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  programs  shall  be  at 
the  rate  set  forth  in  Senate  Report  No.  97- 
265,  and  that  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  to 
fund  the  small  business  export  expansion 
program  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  conferees 
note  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  did 
not  carry  out  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1981  with  the  $1,000,000  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  fully  expect  the  Department 
to  obligate  a  total  of  $2,000,000  in  FY  1982 
for  small  business  export  expansion  activi- 
ties. 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  conferees  intend  that  of  the 
$820,455,000  provided  herein  for  "Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Facilities'",  the  rate 
for  those  projects  and  activities  listed  in 
Senate  Report  No.  97-265  shall  apply  with 
the  following  exceptions:  Anadromous  fish- 
ery grants.  »3,375,000:  Sea  Gnint, 
$35,000,000;  Commercial  Fisheries  R&D, 
$4,000,000,  Sand  Point  (EXAD),  $450,000; 
Climate  data  activities.  $11,100,000;  AFOS, 
$11,730,000;  GOES  Satellite,  $15,870,000; 
Weather  modification  (NOAA),  $669,000: 
LANDSAT,  $1,100,000;  Fur  Seals,  $-0-; 
Habitat  monitoring,  $-0-;  North  Dakota/ 
Utah  weather  modification,  $300,000.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  are  agreed  that 
$926,500  is  provided  for  the  38  weather  sta- 
tions proposed  for  termination. 

NATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  of  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Administra- 
tion, "Salaries  and  Expenses",  funds  shall 
be  allocated  to  retain  twelve  of  the  nineteen 
employees  scheduled  for  termination  as  pro- 
posed in  the  March  10  budget  estimates. 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Federal 
Communications     Commission     shall     not 


move  any  of  its  offices  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  their  present  locations  until 
approval  is  secured  from  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  conferees  are  further  agreed  that  the 
Commission  should  provide  adequate  staff 
and  other  necessary  support  for  research 
and  other  activities  for  the  Temporary 
Commission  on  Alternative  Financing  for 
Public  Telecommunications. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  within  the 
total  amount  provided  for  "Scientific  and 
technical  research  and  services",  funds  shall 
be  allocated  as  prescribed  in  House  Report 
No.  97-180.  The  conferees  are  further 
agreed  that  with  regard  to  the  closeout  of 
the  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Ex- 
change, the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
provide  to  those  employees  separated  from 
SSIE  due  to  the  closeout  all  rights,  benefits, 
severance  pay  and  other  considerations  that 
would  be  extended  and  afforded  any  group 
of  Federal  employees  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  of  the 
$82,906,000  provided  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Commission 
shall  endeavor  to  achieve  the  objectives  and 
carry  out  the  activities,  within  the  resources 
available,  detailed  in  Senate  Report  No.  97- 
265.  The  conferees  are  further  agreed  that 
the  SEC  shall  not  move  any  of  its  offices  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  their  present 
locations  until  approval  is  secured  from  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  loan  and  investment  fund 
The  conference  agreement  provides  a  rate 
of  $326,000,000  for  the  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Fund  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
the  rate  provided  shall  support  a  total  of 
$3,300,000,000  in  guaranteed  loans,  as  speci- 
fied in  Senate  Report  97-265,  and  a  total  of 
$225,000,000  in  direct  loans  as  detailed  in 
Senate  Report  97-265.  except  that 
$120,000,000  will  be  available  for  direct  busi- 
ness loans.  The  conferees  are  agreed  that 
$31,000,000  in  unanticipated,  unobligated 
balances  shall  be  used  to  support  the  loan 
levels  provided. 

Department  of  Justice 
administratively  uncontrollable  overtime 
The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  rate  of 
funding  provided  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  included  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  Administratively  Uncontrollable 
Overtime  (AUO)  as  set  forth  in  Senate 
Report  97-265. 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEYS  AND  MARSHALS 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
$291,950,000  provided  for  the  United  States 
Attorneys  and  Marshals  include  $5,000,000 
which  shall  be  available  for  the  United 
States  Bankruptcy  Trustees.  The  conferees 
are  futher  agreed  that  this  program  is  to  be 
financed  out  of  savings  realized  for  the  U.S. 
Attorneys  and  U.S.  Marshals  and  that  in  no 
event  are  personnel  levels  for  these  activi- 
ties to  be  reduced  in  order  to  fund  the  U.S. 
Trustees. 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation which  suspended  fingerprint 
identification  services  provided  to  states  and 


local  authorities,  banking  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  conferees  expect  that 
the  Director  will  make  every  effort  to  re- 
store such  service  within  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$428,557,000  for  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  This  amount  is 
$41,421,000  higher  than  that  in  H.R.  4169  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
is  $45,000,000  less  than  the  level  in  H.R. 
4169  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  includes  funds  for  enforce- 
ment and  detention,  but  does  not  provide 
$35,000,000  added  by  the  Senate  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  new  detention  fa- 
cility. The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the 
rate  of  funding  provided  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  number  of  Border  patrol  and 
investigations  positions  provided  in  House 
Report  97-180.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
are  agreed  that  INS  provide  positions  de- 
tailed in  Senate  Report  97-265  for  the  Char- 
lotte and  Atlanta  offices. 

FEDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEM 

Buildings  and  facilities 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
$1,920,000  of  the  $13,731,000  provided  for 
buildings  and  facilities  for  the  Federal 
Prison  System  shall  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  engineering  studies,  and  design 
of  a  new  correctional  facility  in  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  as  provided  in  Senate  Report  97- 
265. 

Department  of  State 

contributions  to  international 
organizations 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
of  the  funds  provided  for  contributions  to 
international  organizations,  not  less  than 
$28,566,865  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  (PAHO) 
for  calendar  year  1982  assessments  and  tax 
equalization  fund  expenditures. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  of  the 
$443,286,000  provided  for  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $100,000,000  shall  be  used  for  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  activities  as  de- 
fined in  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
The  conference  agreement  provides 
$7,465,000  above  the  March  budget  estimate 
for  academic  exchange  programs. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

(ZKi).  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that  ap- 
propriations to  implement  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970.  the  Executive 
Salary  Cost-of- Living  Adjustment  Act  of 
197S,  and  every  other  related  provision  of 
law,  which  would  provide  pay  for  certain 
federal  officials  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amounts  stipulated  below:  Provided,  That 
appropriations  already  made  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  become  effective  January  1.  1982 
instead  of  October  1,  1982  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  97-51:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  pay 
any  federal  official  whose  rate  of  pay  is  at 
Level  I  or  Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  sum 
in  excess  of  4.8  percent  increase  (rounded  to 
the  next  highest  multiple  of  SI 00)  in  existing 
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pay  and  such  sum  if  accepted  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  the  approximate  23.4  percent  which 
is  otherwise  due  and  payable  under  existing 
law  and  in  recognition  of  the  limitation  on 
outside  income  as  applied  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  subsection  (>)  of  this  section,  but 
subject  to  paragraphs  (2).  (J),  and  (.4)  of  this 
subsection,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ior 
shall  fte  construed  to)  require  that  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay,  payable  to  any  individ- 
ual for  or  on  account  of  services  performed 
after  November  20,  1981,  be  limited  or  re- 
duced to  an  amount  which  is  less  than  104.8 
percent  of  the  rate  (or  maximum  rate,  if 
higher)  of  the  salary  or  basic  pay  payable  for 
such  office  or  position  for  November  20, 
1981,  (rounded  to  the  next  highest  multiple 
ofSlOO)  or,  if  greater— 

(A)  S59.500.  if  such  individual  has  an 
office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which 
corresponds  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 

III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(B)  S58,500.  if  such  individual  has  an 
office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which 
corresponds  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 

IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  or 

(C)  S57,500.  if  such  individual  has  an 
office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which 
corresponds  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  any 
rate  of  salary  or  pay  shall  be  considered  to 
correspona  to  the  basic  pay  for  a  level  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  if  the  rate  of  salary  or 
pay  for  that  office  or  position  is  (i)  fixed  at 
a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
rale  of  basic  pay  for  that  level  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  or  (ii)  limited  to  a  maximum 
rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  level  (or  to  a  per- 
centage of  such  a  maximum  rate)  by  reason 
of  section  5308  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than 
the  provisions  of  such  section  305  made  ap- 
plicable by  subsection  (j)  of  this  section)  or 
congressional  resolution. 

(B)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)  for  any 
office  or  position  for  which  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay  is  limited  to  a  percent- 
age of  such  a  maximum  rate,  there  shall  be 
substituted,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified 
in  paragraph  (1)  for  that  office  or  position, 
an  amount  equal  to  such  percentage  of  the 
specified  amount. 

(3)  If  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay.  pay- 
able on  account  of  services  performed  for 
any  period  by  an  individual  in  any  office  or 
position,  (or  maximum  rate,  if  higher)  is  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  increased  over  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay  which  would  have  been 
payable  on  account  of  such  services  if  such 
paragraph  (1)  had  not  become  law,  then, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  such  period 
the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay  (or  maximum, 
rate,  if  higher)  for  such  office  or  position— 

(A)  shall  be  the  rate  (or  maximum  rate,  if 
higher)  payable  for  such  services  in  such 
office  or  position,  as  increased  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and 

(B)  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  increase 
(other  than  the  increase  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  by  reason  of  salary  adjust- 
ment, which  become  effective  prior  to  the 


date  this  joint  resolution  l>ecame  law  under 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 
the  provisioTis  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pay 
comparability,  or  any  related  provision  of 
law. 

(4)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
office  of  Senator.  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  majority  or  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  conference  agreement  applies  a  4.8 
percent  limitation  in  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  certain  officials  in  lieu  of  the 
23.4  percent  increase  that  otherwise  could 
occur  "oy  statute  in  addition  to  the  limita- 
tion adjustment  propwsed  for  certain  other 
officials  by  the  Senate.  The  new  rates  would 
become  the  statutory  rates  payable,  thus 
eliminating  and  foregoing  all  previously  ac- 
crued adjustments.  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  excluded  from  the  adjustments. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  appropriating 
$35,790,000  for  construction  or  expansion  of 
two  teaching  facilities  under  section 
720(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
The  conference  agreement  includes 
$20,790,000  for  the  construction  or  expan- 
sion of  a  teaching  facility,  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Biomedical  Research  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Health  Science  Center, 
School  of  Medicine,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  construction  or  expan- 
sion of  a  teaching  facility,  the  Health  Sci- 
ences Education  Building,  at  the  Tufts  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

United  States  Postal  Service 
Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution,  except  sec.  140. 
$869,240,000  is  appropriated  under  this  joint 
resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
Fund,  of  which  $230,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  service  costs  and  $639,240,000 
shall  be  available  for  revenue  forgone  on 
free  and  reduced  rate  mail. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly 
adjust  preferred  rates  so  as  to  recover  the 
difference  between  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  2401(c)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code  had  this  provision  not  been  en- 
acted, and  the  $639,240,000  hereby  appropri- 
ated. Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  subsections: 

"(a)  As  provided  in  Section  1723  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
August  13,  1981,  the  first  $104,000,000  of  the 
difference  in  appropriations  is  to  be  recov- 
ered by  adjustment  of  the  rates  for  the  class 
of  mail  under  former  sections  4452(b)  and 
4452(c)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  $56,760,000  is  to  be  recovered  through 
proportional  adjustment  based  on  the  re- 
maining phasing  appropriation  for  any  class 
of  mail  sent  at  a  free  or  reduced  rate  under 
section  3217  or  section  3626  of  title  39, 
under  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955  or  under  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1975. 

"(c)  The  adjustments  made  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  further  adjusted  so 


that  $20,000,000  is  applied  to  lessen  the  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (b)  for  any  class 
of  mail  or  kind  of  mailer  under  former  sec- 
tions 4358,  4554(b),  and  4554(c)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

BUREAU  OF  alcohol.  TOBACCO  AND  FIREARMS 

Amendment  No.  40;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be 
used  to  tujcomplish  or  implement  a  proposed 
reorganijiation  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  before  March  30. 
1982.  Such  reorganization  plan  may  be  im- 
plemented after  March  30.  1982.  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Continuing  Resolution  for  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms.  $15,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1982." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Provides  transfer  au- 
thority between  appropriations  within  the 
Treasury  Department  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

General  Services  Administration 

Amendment  No.  42:  Provides  that  con- 
struction of  federal  building  projects  includ- 
ed in  H.R.  4121  as  passed  by  the  House,  or 
in  H.R.  4121  as  reported  by  the  Senate  on 
September  22.  1981.  may  be  initiated  under 
this  continuing  resolution  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

IRS  Revenue  Ruling 

Amendment  No.  43:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  in 
(b)(1)(A)  by  said  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by— 

And  after  section  (b)(2)(BMuMII)  insert 
the  following: 

(///)  One  or  more  financial  institutions 
which  are  not  related  persons  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(bH6)(C)  of  such 
Code)  to  the  user  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  44.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
stating  that  "it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  not  include  rec- 
ommendations for  revenue  enhancements 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral tax  incentives  for  energy  conservation 
or  the  development  of  renewable  energy 
sources. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Amends  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  regarding  the  with- 
holding of  funds  under  the  supplemental 
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food  programs  for  women,  infants  and  chil- 
dren program  (WIC  and  SCFP). 

The  conference  agreement  requires  that 
the  funds  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
be  obligated  to  the  extent  and  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  House  Report  97-313,  and  that 
no  funds  be  withheld  from  obligation  unless 
and  until  a  special  message  specifying  a  de- 
ferral or  rescission  for  such  programs  is  sub- 
mitted while  the  Congress  is  in  session.  It 
should  be  clear  that  any  withholding  during 
such  time  as  the  Congress  may  be  unable  to 
act  on  a  special  message  will  not  meet  the 
spirit  nor  the  intent  of  this  conference 
agreement;  however,  no  withholding  is  an- 
ticipated. 

The  conferees  strongly  support  these  pro- 
grams and  note  that  during  the  period 
which  a  previous  deferral  message  had  been 
pending  before  the  Congress,  based  upon 
the  amounts  provided  in  H.J.  Res.  325,  the 
administration  maintained  participation  in 
these  programs  as  had  been  required  in  the 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  that  joint  resolution. 
The  conferees  repeat  the  direction  made  in 
that  statement  that  "any  efforts  to  reduce 
funding  allocations  to  the  States,  thereby 
affecting  levels  of  participation,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution." 

Amendment  No.  46:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  limiting  the  railroad 
branchline  abandonments  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  to  350  miles. 

The  conferees  understand  that  the  Illinois 
Central  Gulf  Railroad  has  agreed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  State  in  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  their  railroad  lines  in  North  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  conferees  reiterate  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  28  of  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982 
(H.R.  4209),  relating  to  surcharges,  rate  in- 
creases, and  assistance  from  the  Section  of 
Rail  Services  Planning. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Inserts  language  reit- 
erating the  conference  agreement  and  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1982,  concerning  the  use  of  census  data 
in  apportioning  and  allocating  funds  for  sec- 
tion 18  non-urban  formula  grants  and  sec- 
tion 5  urban  formula  grants.  The  conferees 
direct  that  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
resolution  be  apportioned  and  allocated  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560.  entitled 
'Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982",  for  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas  under 
title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  under 
the  authority  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on  October  6, 
1981:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  entitlements  under  section  ,?(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  is 
amended  so  as  to  permit  payment  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  such  section 
3(0)  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  payment  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  unless  the  entitlement  for  such  agency 


is  determined  under  Section  3(dH2)(B)  of 
such  Act:  Provided  further,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3idH2)(.B)  shaM  be  fully 
funded  and  not  subject  to  ratable  reduction: 
Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(c)  shall  not  apply. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  payments  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  section  3(a)  shall  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  such  payments  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  instead  of  85  percent  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  95  percent  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  In  determining  payments  under 
section  3(b)  the  Secretary  should  give  prior- 
ity to  local  educational  agencies  in  which  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  are  deter- 
mined eligible  under  section  3(b)  of  Public 
Law  874.  The  conferees  have  provided  full 
funding  for  section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  Public  Law 
874  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Education 
authority  to  balance  the  current  budgets  of 
qualified,  heavily  impacted  school  districts- 
after  regular  impact  aid  payments  have 
been  computed. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides  that 
all  Medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for 
Indian  health  service  facilities  as  defined  by 
section  1911  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
be  paid  entirely  by  Federal  funds  and  that 
these  amounts  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
computation  of  the  target  amount  of  Feder- 
al Medicaid  expenditures  under  section 
1903. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $750,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  in- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  resolution  included  no 
funding  for  this  office. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  prohibiting  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
from  classifying  a  mine  in  the  potash  indus- 
try as  gassy  based  upon  air  samples  contain- 
ing concentrations  of  methane  gas. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  that 
amounts  at  the  level  provided  in  H.R.  4560 
as  passed  by  the  House  are  available  for 
general  departmental  management.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  program  direction  and  support  services 
activity.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  but 
deletes  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  have  appropriated  an  addition- 
al $3,900,000  for  administrative  costs  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  expenses  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
$21,800,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  this  re- 
duction shall  be  taken  from  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  budget  account  entitled 
"Social  Security  Administration,  Limita- 
tion on  Administrative  Expenses"  or  from, 
funds  available  for  the  administration  of 
the  Medicare  program. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  54:  Modifies  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  provide  that 
funding  for  all  refugee,  including  Cuban 
and  Indochinese.  programs  shall  be  at  the 
levels  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
H.R.  4560  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Inserts  new  section  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  that 
funds  available  for  student  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  subject  to  the  following  addi- 
tional conditions: 

(1)  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student 
may  receive  in  the  1982-1983  academic  year 
is  $1,800. 

(2)  The  cost  of  attendance  used  for  calcu- 
lating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  Pell 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  establish  or  ap- 
prove separate  systems  of  need  analysis  for 
the  academic  year  1982-83  for  the  programs 
authorized  under  subpart  2  of  part  A.  part 
C,  and  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

(4)  The  family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  1981-82  academic  year  shall  be  the 
schedule  for  the  1982-83  academic  year, 
modified  by  the  Secretary  to  exclude  pay- 
ments under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
title  38,  U.S.  Code. 

(5)  No  Pell  Grant  shall  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  attendance  and  the 
simi  of  the  expected  family  contribution 
and  amounts  paid  to.  or  on  account  of,  a 
student  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
under  title  38,  U.S.  Code,  and  if.  with  re- 
spect to  any  student,  it  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  plus  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  and  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  38. 
U.S.  Code  exceeds  the  cost  of  attendance  for 
that  year,  the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant 
shall  be  reduced  until  the  combination  of 
expected  family  contribution,  the  amount  of 
the  Pell  Grant,  and  payments  under  title  38, 
U.S.  Code  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance. 

The  Conference  agreement  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Education  defer  the  use  of 
a  single  need  analysis  system  as  authorized 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 
Rather,  for  academic  year  1982-83  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  to  establish  or  ap- 
prove separate  systems  of  need  analysis  for 
Federal  campus-based  student  aid  programs 
and  to  continue  to  use  the  Family  Contribu- 
tion Schedule  for  the  Pell  Grant  program. 
It  is  the  expressed  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  campus-based  programs  continue 
to  operate  under  the  current  system  of 
"sample  cases  and  benchmark  figures."  The 
conferees  understand  that  this  provision 
will  not  require  students  filing  any  addition- 
al forms  or  data. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Pell  Grant  pro* 
gram,  the  Conference  agreement  defers  the 
provisions  of  the  Family  Contribution 
Schedule  in  section  482  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  In  its  place  the  academic 
year  1981-82  Pell  Grant  Family  Contribu- 
tion Schedule  will  be  the  schedule  for  aca- 
demic year  1982-83.  However,  the  conferees 
make  certain  exceptions  to  the  schedule. 
Veterans  and  Social  Security  student  bene- 
fits are  to  be  excluded  from  treatment  as  ef- 
fective family  Income;  rather,  they  will  now 
be  considered  as  student  assistance  to  pre- 
clude Pell  Grant  overawards.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  adjust  the  schedule  to  re- 
flect the  most  recent  and  relevant  data.  For 
example,  these  adjustments  could  include 
updating  base  year  income  used  to  establish 
Pell  Grant  eligibility;  updating  the  years 
used     to    calculate    independent    student 
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status:  adjusting  the  amount  of  support  by 
a  parent  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in  deter- 
mining independent  student  status  to  $750; 
adjusting  for  dependent  student  taxes;  and/ 
or  adjusting  the  farm/business  asset  re- 
serve. The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secre- 
tary set  a  series  of  assessment  rates  applica- 
ble to  the  discretionary  income  of  families 
of  dependent  students  that  seeks  to  meet 
the  funding  level  provided  in  this  resolu- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  section  482(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  this 
modified  schedule  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
resubmission  of  that  schedule  and  will  be 
subject  to  Congressional  review  as  a  resub- 
mitted schedule.  It  is  the  itent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Pell  Grant  cost  of  attend- 
ance criteria  used  in  academic  year  1981-82 
be  the  academic  year  1982-83  Pell  Grant 
cost  of  attendance  criteria.  This  criteria  is 
to  be  used  for  all  references  to  Pell  Grant 
program  cost  of  attendance  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation regarding  certain  deceased  individ- 
uals and  missing  children.  The  conferees  are 
in  full  support  of  the  objective  of  this  provi- 
sion which  is  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
al computer  information  network  to  assist 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  locating  and 
identifying  missing  children  and  in  identify- 
ing deceased  persons  who  are  found  without 
enough  evidence  to  establish  their  next  of 
kin.  However,  the  conferees  believe  that  en- 
actment of  this  provision  into  law  should  be 
accomplished  through  the  regular  authori- 
zation process  and  urge  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  matter  expeditiously  so  that  ap- 
propriate legislation  can  be  submitted  to  the 
full  House  and  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime,  the  conferees  are  agreed 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  expand, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  computerized  in- 
formation system  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  which  currently  includes  in- 
formation submitted  on  a  voluntary  basis 
from  47  States  on  missing  persons  within 
such  States'  borders. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  changes  only  the  section 
number.  Inasmuch  as  this  amendment  relat- 
ed solely  to  the  Senate  and  in  accord  with 
long  practice,  under  which  each  body  deter- 
mines its  own  housekeeping  requirements 
and  the  other  concurs  therein  without 
intervention,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  No.  57. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have 
voided  the  limitation  contained  in  section 
324  (amendment  99)  as  set  forth  in  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982 
filed  in  the  House  of  of  Representatives  on 
Novembver  13,  1981. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
vided $60,000,000  for  the  reconstruction,  re- 
surfacing, restoration,  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional   $69,800,000    for    education    for    the 


handicapped,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  special  provi- 
sion for  these  activities. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates 
$991,845,000  for  Rehabilitation  Ser\ices  and 
Handicapped  Research,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  made  no  special  pro- 
vision for  these  activities. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Inserts  language  pro- 
viding that  the  Attorney  General  shall  exer- 
cise his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  after 
March  1,  1982,  the  number  of  aliens  de- 
tained at  the  Krome  North  facility  in 
Miami,  Florida  who  are  seeking  entry  into 
the  country  shall  not  exceed  525  and  that 
the  number  of  aliens  detained  at  other  facil- 
ity in  the  State  of  Florida  who  are  awaiting 
exclusion,  deportation,  or  resettlement  shall 
not  exceed  525  instead  of  language  mandat- 
ing these  requirements  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  take  action  to  reduce  the 
alien  population  detained  at  the  Krome 
North  facility  and  other  detention  facilities 
in  Florida  to  no  more  than  525  persons.  This 
continuing  resolution  provides  funding  nec- 
essary to  finance  expenses  at  Krome  North 
and  to  activate  another  detention  facility. 
Fort  Drum,  in  Watertown,  New  York  which 
will  relieve  crowding  at  Florida  detention  fa- 
cilities. It  is  the  understanding  of  the  man- 
agers that  this  facility  can  be  activated 
within  two  months.  Therefore,  the  confer- 
ence has  provided  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  exercise  his  best  efforts  to  reduce 
the  population  of  detainees  at  Krome  North 
and  other  Florida  detention  facilities  to  525 
persons  by  March  1,  1981.  The  Conference 
directs  the  Attorney  General,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  provide 
monthly  reports  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  detailing  all  efforts  and 
progress  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the 
managers  that  this  limitation  be  achieved. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $45,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wind- 
fall benefits  under  section  15(d)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974,  instead  of 
$90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  relating  to  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
This  language  provides  that  assistance  can 
only  be  provided  to  individuals  or  families 
who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  estab- 
lished in  the  law  and  that  payments  may 
only  be  used  for  energy  needs.  This  lan- 
guage is  not  intended  to  prohibit  retroactive 
cash  payments  to  individuals  which  legiti- 
mately relate  to  energy  costs.  The  conferees 
are  anxious  that  this  program  be  closely 
monitored  by  the  executive  branch  in  order 
to  insure  that  federal  funds  are  spent  re- 
sponsibly. This  oversight  should  include  un- 
announced spot  audits  as  well  as  the  normal 
review. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  makes  the  provi- 
sions of  section  210  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1982  (H.R.  4560).  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  6, 
1981  and  the  provisions  of  section  209  of 
such  Act  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  November  9,  1981 
applicable  only  during  the  period  ending 
March  31.  1982. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Adds  new  section  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 


none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  prescribe,  issue,  administer  or  en- 
force any  standard,  rule,  regulation  or  order 
under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  any  independent 
construction  contractor  who  is  engaged  by 
an  operator  for  the  construction,  repair  or 
alteration  of  structures,  facilities,  utilities  or 
private  ways  or  roads  located  on  (or  appur- 
tenant to)  the  surface  areas  of  any  coal  or 
other  mine,  and  whose  employees  work  in  a 
specifically  demarcated  area,  separate  from 
actual  mining  or  extraction  activities:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  funds  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  prescribe,  issue,  administer  or 
enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  on  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  incorporates  bill  lan- 
guage in  the  House-passed  version  of  H.R. 
4560.  which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  prescrit)e.  issue,  administer,  or 
enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Mine  Safely  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  any 
person  engaged  in  the  surface  mining  of 
stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  sand,  or 
gravel. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates 
$362,000,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Block  Grant,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  bill  contained  no  special 
provision  for  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates 
$61,180,000  for  activities  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act.  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  deletes  appropriations  proposed 
by  the  Senate  of  $1,754,000  for  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  activities  of 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health.  The  House  bill  contained  no  special 
provisions  for  these  activities. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  for  the  Job  Corps,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  providing  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $610,000,000  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  Job 
Corps  staff  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10 
percent  from  the  number  actually  onboard 
on  September  30,  1981. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. This  amendment  is  reported  in  dis- 
agreement without  prejudice  to  the  merits 
of  the  issue. 

Amendment  No.  71.  Amends  Senate  lan- 
guage to  provide  specific  reductions  for  each 
of  the  covered  appropriation  bills  rather 
than  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  4  per- 
cent in  total  budget  authority.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  that  reductions 
shall  not  apply  to  entitlement  programs  as 
defined  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  revenue  sharing,  the  social  security 
program,  the  food  stamp  program,  and  vet- 
erans' medical  care.  In  addition,  no  account, 
activity,  program  or  project  may  be  termi- 
nated as  a  result  of  reductions  made  pursu- 
jmt  to  this  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  also  prondes 
that  the  entire  continuing  resolution  termi- 
nate on  July  15.  1982,  Instead  of  March  30, 
1982,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  or  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  as  provided  for  by  the  House  in 
section  102. 

Under  the  agreement,  in  order  to  execute 
Congressional  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  to  provide  specific  items  of  ex- 
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penditures.  appropriations  made  available 
by  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  reduced  by 
2  per  cent  for  programs,  projects,  or  activi- 
ties for  which  provisions  would  be  made  in 
the  following  appropriation  Acts: 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act. 
1982: 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982: 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment-Independent Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1982; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Ser\'ices.  and  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1982;  and 

Treasury.    Postal    Service    and    General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1982. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Appropriations 

Appropriations  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  reduced  in  the 
following  amounts: 

Public  Law  480.  $80,000,000; 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  reim- 
bursement for  losses  in  prior  years. 
$97,000,000; 

Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  F*und,  reim- 
bursement for  losses  in  prior  years. 
$56,000,000;  and 

Rural  Development  Insurance  FHind.  reim- 
bursement for  losses  in  prior  years. 
$24,000,000. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  re- 
duction in  the  reimbursement  for  losses  to 
the  loan  funds  will  have  no  impact  on  the 
loan  levels  authorized  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 

The  Conferees  agree  to  reduce  the  level  of 
spending  for  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
2  percent  from  the  level  which  otherwise 
would  be  available  under  the  Resolution, 
that  is  $196.7  billion. 

This  reduction  amounting  to  $3.9  billion, 
is  to  be  levied  only  against  the  Procurement 
and  Research.  Development.  Test  and  Eval- 
uation titles. 

The  conferees  further  agree  that  the  level 
of  Defense  budget  authority  shall  be  at  this 
reduced  level  until  the  Fiscal  Year  1982  De- 
partment of  I>efense  Appropriations  Bill 
has  been  enacted  into  law  or  the  end  of  the 
1st  Session  of  the  97th  Congress.  If  a  con- 
ference agreement  has  been  reached  but  not 
enacted  into  law  by  the  end  oi  the  1st  Ses- 
sion of  the  97th  Congress,  the  level  of  the 
budget  authority  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment shall  be  the  operating  level  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  If  no  conference 
agreement  on  the  Defense  Appropriation 
Bill  for  1982  has  been  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  1st  Session  of  the  97th  Congress,  the 
level  of  budget  authority  shall  be  at  the 
House  passed  level  or  the  Senate  passed 
level,  whichever  is  lower,  as  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 101(a)(3)  of  the  Resolution. 

The  conferees  affirm  the  commitment  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  seek  and  attain  an  early  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
fense Appropriations  Bill  (H.R.  4995)  before 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first  session  of 
the  97th  Congress. 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations 

The  managers  agree  that  reductions  made 
against  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  shall  be 
applied  evenly  to  all  activities,  subactivities. 


or  projects  within  each  appropriation  ac- 
count. In  instances  where  construction  or 
land  acquisition  projects  cannot  be  carried 
out  at  the  reduced  level,  reprogramming 
procedures  should  be  followed  to  permit 
them  either  to  l>e  accomplished  or  to  be 
eliminated. 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
The  2%  reduction  to  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Act  amounting  to 
$127  million  is  to  be  applied  to  the  following 
accounts  in  the  following  amounts: 


Military  Con-strurtion.  Army; 

Planning  and  Design -$8,000,000 

Minor  Construction -3.000.000 

Military       Construction.       Navy: 
Minor  Construction 4.000.000 

Military  Construction.  Air  Force: 

Air  Force  Shortfall -64.000.000 

Minor  Con.struction -3.000,000 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Infrastructure -45.000.000 

ToUl -  127.000.000 


The  conferees  agree  that  reductions 
within  each  account  are  to  be  taken  from 
non-domestic  projects. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  a  re- 
duction of  $206,000,000  from  the  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  available  by 
this  resolution  for  the  projects  or  activities 
provided  for  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982.  In  making  this  reduction  the 
conferees  expect  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  eai-markings  and  direc- 
tives contained  in  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1982.  will  be  implemented. 
Any  deviation  from  the  language  contained 
in  that  report  should  receive  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriatons. 

Under  the  reduction  contained  in  this 
amendment  the  following  amounts  would  be 
available  for  Interstate  Transfer  Grants. 


locatnn 


Highway 


Tnnsit 


New  Jersey           

S9  000  000 

$25  000  000 

Wastagtoti  DC 

9  000000 

290  000  000 

Ptiiladelptiia 

22,000.000 

60.000.000 

9,000.000 
45.000.000 

Northeast  IHnais 

125  000000 

25000,000 

Harttwi)    

„.;..      13  000000 

10  000000 

DeiMf 

10.000.000 

NewYoA 

Baltinm               

8.000.000 

3  000000 

15,000,000 
7  000  000 

17  000000 

_ 10.000,000 

1  000  000 

DuluHi                

1000000 

10.000.000 

Boston     

125  000000 

3,000,000 

Sacramento 

2,000,000 

Minneapolis-St  Paul 

1  000  000 

Total 

307,000,000 

548,000,000 

The  conferees  direct  that  none  of  the  re- 
duction proposed  by  this  amendment  for 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  railroad 
research  and  development  be  allocated  to 
the  East  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Gateway 
Area  railroad  restructuring  project.  The  re- 
duction of  $5,000,000  from  the  appropria- 
tion redeemable  preference  shares  shall  be 
derived  from  the  amount  not  specifically 
earmarked  for  any  project  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  reduc- 
tions  under   this   amendment   of  approxi- 


mately one  percent  for  the  urban  discretion- 
ary and  urban  formula  grant  appropria- 
tions. The  conferees  direct  that  these  reduc- 
tions be  applied  equally  to  each  activity  and 
new  start  project  identified  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1982.  Any  personnel  reductions  in 
UMTA  required  by  this  amendment  shall  be 
taken  from  the  Washington.  D.C.  headquar- 
ters office. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Includes  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  that  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  officials  shall  make  commit- 
ments on  applicable  programs  to  guarantee 
or  insure  the  full  amounts  made  available 
for  such  programs  covered  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Commitments  could  not  be 
reduced  unless  there  were  not  sufficient 
qualified  applicants. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  142.  (a)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  280A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section  162(aH2). 
etc.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  disallow  any  deduction  allowable 
under  section  162(aX2)  (or  any  deduction 
which  meets  the  tests  of  section  162(aH2) 
but  is  allowable  under  another  provision  of 
this  title)  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's  being 
away  from  home  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or 
business  (other  than  the  trade  or  business  of 
renting  dwelling  units). ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1980. 

(c)  In  section  139(b)(3)  of  Public  Law  97- 
51,  strike  "1981"  and  insert  "1980". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  incorporates 
the  Senate  language  which  conforms  Sec- 
tion 280A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
Section  162(a)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  regarding  certain  business  tax  deduc- 
tions. The  conference  agreement  stipulates 
the  amendment  to  280A  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1980.  instead  of  December  31.  1981  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference agreement  stipulates  that  the 
amendment  made  to  Section  162(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  Section  139  of 
Public  Law  97-51,  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions for  FMscal  Year  1982,  shall  apply  to  tax 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

Amendment  No.  74:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  143(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution, 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief,  $17,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  •  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  volcano. 

Sec.  143(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23,  U.S.C.,  or  of  this  joint 
resolution,  the  Secretary  shall  approve,  upon 


the  request  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  con- 
struction of  an  interchange  to  appropriate 
standards  at  1-94  and  County  Line  Road  at 
the  Porter-La  Porte  County  Line  near  Michi- 
gan City,  Indiana,  with  the  Federal  share  of 
such  construction  to  be  financed  out  of 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  U.S.C. 
Sec.  143(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  law,  or  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, any  proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority under  section  1013  of  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1403) 
with  respect  to  budget  authority  for  ex- 
penses related  to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Project  authorized  under  title 
VII  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94- 
210)  shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
be  referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  any  amount  of 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  deferred 
therein  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion unless,  within  a  45-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  transmittal  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
1011(3)  and  (5)  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1401(3)  and  (5)).  the 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  a  bill  ap- 
proving all  or  part  of  the  proposed  deferral. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  75:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing future  salary  increases  for  Federal 
judges  or  Supreme  Court  justices. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Edward  P.  Boland 
(except  No.  37). 

WlIXIAM  H.  Natcher, 

Neal  Smith, 

Joseph  P.  Aodabbo 
(except  No.  37), 

Clarence  D.  Long. 

Sidney  R.  Yates 
(except  No.  37), 

Edward  R.  Roybal, 

Tom  Bevill 
(except  No.  37). 

Adam  Benjamin.  Jr. 
(except  Nos.  37  and 
73). 

Bo  GiNN 

(except  No.  37), 

Julian  C.  Dixon, 

Vic  Fazio, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Joe  McDaoe, 

Jack  Edwards, 

J.  K.  Robinson, 

Lawrence  Coughlin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Ted  Stevens, 

James  A.  McClure. 

Paul  Laxalt. 

Jake  Garn, 

Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 

Thad  Cochran, 

Mark  Andrews. 

James  Abdnor. 

Bob  Kasten. 

Alfonse  D'Amato, 

Mack  Mattinoly. 

Warren  B.  Rudman, 

Arlen  Specter. 

John  C.  Stennis, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye 
(with  reservations  on 
No.  15,  foreign  as- 
sistance). 


Lawton  Chiles 

(except  No.  37). 
Dale  Bumpers. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Speaker.  I  make 
that  a  quorum  is 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 
HEARING  IN  ATLANTA  CAN- 
CELED 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  had  planned  a 
hearing  in  Atlanta  tomorrow.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  our  timetable  a 
number  of  Members  have  canceled 
out.  Therefore,  the  hearing  that  was 
scheduled  for  Atlanta  tomorrow  is 
canceled.  We  will  try  to  reschedule 
that  in  January. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  357, 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  No- 
vember 20,  1982,  I  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  357)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference   report   and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
today,  November  22,  1981.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  report  was 
apparently  worked  out  late  last  night. 
The  House,  of  course,  has  had  very 
little  opportunity  to  get  into  the  print- 
ed material  which  has  just  been  made 
available  to  us.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  will  tell  us 
before  we  begin  the  debate  on  this  res- 
olution how  he  intends  to  proceed  and 
how  many  options  the  House  is  going 
to  have  for  separate  votes,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  we  would  have  some  sort 
of  idea  of  the  procedure  before  we 
move  forward. 

If  the  gentleman  would  care  to  re- 
spond. I  would  continue  my  reserva- 
tion and  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr. 
the  point  of  order 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
6,  rule  XV,  the  Chair  cannot  recognize 
the  gentleman  for  that  point  of  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object,  and  request  a 
response  to  my  query  from  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  that  I  hope  the 
gentleman  realizes  the  problems  we 
have  had.  We  have  been  up  2  nights  to 
bring  this  together,  and  it  is  natural 
that  he  would  like  to  know  what  is  in 
the  conference  report  and  what  we 
have  agreed  to. 

There  will  be  1  hour  of  debate  divid- 
ed between  the  two  sides.  There  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  conference  report, 
and  there  may  be  votes  on  amend- 
ments reported  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  tell  me  how  many 
amendments  were  in  disagreement? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  were  75 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
joint  resolution,  and  17  are  in  dis- 
agreement, most  of  them  in  technical 
disagreement.  Probably  one  or  two  are 
controversial  and  the  others  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  and  are  in 
technical  disagreement  and  should  not 
consume  much  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

ADJOURNBoarr 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motiorL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  1.  nays 
370.  not  voting  62.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  331] 
YEAS— I 


Crane.  Philip 

NAYS-370 

Addabbo 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Badham 

Bereuter 

Albosta 

Bafalis 

Bethune 

Alexander 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bevill 

Anderson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Blanchard 

Andrews 

Barnard 

Bliley 

Annunzio 

Barnes 

Boggs 

Anthony 

Bedell 

Boland 

Applegate 

Beilenson 

Boner 

Archer 

Benedict 

Bonior 

Ashbrook 

Benjamin 

Bonker 
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Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brinklry 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Emery 

EnglLsh 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithlan 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilman 


Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hiler 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 


Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Mcxjre 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Raich  ford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulzc 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrermer 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 


St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 


Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 


Whilten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yalron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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Aspin 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Davis 

DeNardis 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Duncan 


Eklwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (GA) 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Goldwater 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hillis 

Hughes 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Lantos 

Lujan 

Madigan 

Markey 

Mattox 
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McCloskey 

McKinney 

Mollohan 

Mottl 

Myers 

Paul 

Reuss 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Savage 

Sharp 

Simon 

Tauke 

Wampler 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Young  (AK) 


Messrs.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota, 
ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.,  SHU- 
STER, SPENCE,  GONZALEZ,  and 
WAXMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  still  re- 
serve his  right  to  object? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  to  dispense 
With  further  reading  of  the  statement? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  say  to  the  Members  that  the  last  2 
days  makes  me  fully  appreciate  the 
staff  and  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Throughout 
the  day  and  the  night  they  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  explain  and  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  conferees.  The  staff 


has  done  it  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
earn  respect  not  only  here  in  the 
House  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  too. 

This  has  been  the  most  trying  year 
that  I  think  I  have  ever  heard  of  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
had  numerous  different  budgets,  and 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  dealing  with  them  in  detail.  We 
have  had  33  different  actions  at  differ- 
ent times  that  have  affected  our  work, 
and  then  we  are  expected  to  get  our 
appropriation  bills  finished.  Despite 
all  of  these  changes,  we  got  our  appro- 
priations bills  to  the  Senate,  and  none 
of  them  had  been  signed  into  law  by 
the  Executive. 

In  the  continuing  resolution  which 
we  passed  in  the  House  we  wrote  a  bill 
that  had  a  different  approach  for  just 
about  every  department  and  agency 
because  we  expected  to  protect  the 
House  position  and  write  a  bill  that 
was  responsible. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  proud 
of  what  we  have  done,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  conferees,  because  we  have  re- 
tained the  right  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  determine  what  the  money 
is  for  and  how  much  money  is  appro- 
priated. We  have  retained  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
the  originator  of  money  bills.  Money 
bills  are  to  originate  in  the  House  and 
not  as  was  tried  in  the  Senate  where 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  had 
been  passed  prior  to  action  on  this 
side. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  have  met  the 
requirements  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  with  regard  to  the 
total  level  of  spending.  As  I  said 
before,  we  had  each  subcommittee 
deal  with  the  requests  by  item  as  they 
saw  fit  based  on  their  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

When  our  bill  went  to  the  Senate, 
there  were  75  amendments  put  on  the 
bill,  they  used  it  as  a  "Christmas  tree." 
Throughout  2  days  it  was  very  evident 
that  their  support  on  these  various 
add-ons  was  not  to  be  found  in  facts 
that  were  available  to  them. 

We  have  brought  to  the  Members  a 
bill  here  that  not  only  meets  the  same 
dollar  totals  as  the  Senate-passed  bill 
but  slightly  more  than  was  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  final  state- 
ment. 
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We  accomplished  this  by  assigning 
the  task  to  the  various  subcommittees 
that  understand  the  subject  matter. 

SPENDING  BfAINTAINED  AT  REDUCED  LEVELS 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  very  critical  ele- 
ment of  this  conference  report— the 
bottom  line.  Everyone  involved  in  the 
appropriations  process  must  consider 
the  bottom  line,  and  your  conferees 
stayed  under  the  bottom  line.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  conference 


it  was  my  intention  to  stay  within  the 
spending  limits  reflected  by  the 
Senate-passed  resolution.  However.  I 
was  also  committed  to  do  this  in  a  re- 
sponsibile  way  that  exercised  my 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Congress— the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  the  Government. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  was 
the  so-called  Baker  amendment  which 
was  characterized  as  an  across-the- 
board  cut  of  4  percent.  In  addition, 
this  amendment  included  a  very  dan- 
gerous precedent.  It  turned  over  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government  a 
small  slice  of  legislative  responsibility. 
But  however  small,  it  could  have  been 
another  step  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  trend  recently  of  turn- 
ing over  the  power  of  the  purse  to  the 
Executive. 

I  personally  could  not  agree  to  an 
amendment  that  allowed  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  determine 
spending  priorities,  administer  cuts, 
and  potentially  overturn  the  intent  of 
Congress.  The  compromise  we  agreed 
to  allows  for  a  broader  based  reduc- 
tion, administered  equitably  and  pre- 
serving legislative  directives. 

Overall  this  conference  report  is 
below  the  Senate-passed  funding  levels 
and  below  the  House-passed  resolu- 
tion. 

The  conferees  not  only  came  to  com- 
promises on  the  various  items  added 
by  the  Senate  but  in  addition,  they 
took  a  2-percent  across-the-board  re- 
duction in  spending.  This  reduction  is 
actually  more  than  the  Senate  reduces 
with  their  4-percent  reduction  due  to 
the  way  the  House  conferees  insisted 
it  be  applied. 

Each  of  the  various  subcommittees 
involved  decided  on  their  own  whether 
they  wanted  an  across-the-board  re- 
duction of  2  percent  or  whether  they 
preferred  to  target  their  reduction  in 
specific  areas.  Four  of  the  subcommit- 
tees chose  the  targeted  approach: 
Transportation.  Commerce-Justice- 
State.  Defense,  and  Agriculture.  The 
remaining  subcommittees  chose  the 
pro  rata  approach.  These  choices  were 
made  by  those  most  knowledgeable  in 
the  programs,  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers who  have  spent  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  hours  taking  testimony 
on  these  matters. 

DDRATION  or  THIS  RESOLUTION 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise on  the  termination  date  of  this 
continuing  resolution  of  July  15.  1982. 
The  House  bill  provided  a  September 
30  date  and  the  Senate  bill  provided  a 
date  of  March  30.  1982.  I  cannot  say  it 
often  enough  or  strongly  enough,  but 
this  continuing  resolution  applies  only 
by  default— only  if  you  do  not  act  on 
the  regular  bills.  Remember  that  as 
each  of  the  individual  bills  are  signed 
into  law  they  drop  out  from  coverage 
under  the  resolution.  We  are  merely 
backing  up  the  individual  bills  so  we 
can  provide  for  the  orderly  flow  of 


Government  services.  Now  that  we 
have  agreed  to  an  earlier  termination 
date,  no  one  can  claim  that  we  are 
forcing  any  bill,  on  anyone,  for  the 
full  fiscal  year.  And  I  repeat  again, 
that  when  a  bill  is  signed  into  law  it  is 
provided  for  at  the  rate  specified  in 
that  act.  rather  than  under  the  cover- 
age of  this  resolution. 

RATES  OF  OPERATION 

This  resolution  provides  funding  for 
the  following  six  appropriations  bills 
at  the  rate  of  operations  provided  for 
in  the  conference  agreement:  HUD-In- 
dependent  Agencies,  as  amended.  Inte- 
rior. Agriculture.  Energy  and  Water 
Development.  Transportation,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  resolution 
provides  that  the  rate  of  operation  for 
the  following  four  bills  be  the  lower  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  rate: 
Treasury-Postal  Service,  Commerce- 
Justice-State.  Labor-HHS,  and  Mili- 
tary Construction. 

Defense  appropriations  are  provided 
for  at  the  lower  of  either  the  House- 
passed,  or  the  Senate-reported  bill 
rate,  minus  2  percent,  whichever  Is 
lower,  until  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  this  session  of  the  97th  Congress. 
At  that  time,  the  2-percent  reduction 
drops  off.  I  understand  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Addabbo)  that  it  is  likely  the 
Defense  bill  will  go  to  conference 
before  Christmas. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Finally,  my  colleagues  should  know, 
that  one  of  the  hardest  battles  of  this 
conference  was  the  question  of  foreign 
aid.  I  have  always  felt  that  as  a  strong 
Nation  we  must  have  a  strong  pres- 
ence in  the  world  community;  howev- 
er, I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
should  not  do  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  at  home.  The  Senate  was 
asking  us  to  increase  foreign  aid  by 
$1.9  billion,  at  the  same  time  we  were 
being  asked  to  reduce  domestic  spend- 
ing by  another  4  percent.  In  light  of 
this  situation  the  House  conferees  are 
going  to  insist  on  the  lower  House 
numbers. 

Until  such  time  as  the  House  has  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  work  its  will  In  the  regular 
order,  I  believe  we  must  Insist  on  the 
House  numbers.  I  understand  that  the 
House  leadership  has  stated  that  they 
win  bring  the  foreign  aid  bill  before 
this  House  in  the  near  future.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  vote  with  me  to 
insist  on  the  House  level  for  foreign 
aid. 

PRODUCTIVE  investment 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  as  essential  to 
maintain  investments  as  It  Is  to  elimi- 
nate waste.  It  is  just  as  essential  to 
keep  those  programs  where  you  get 
your  money's  worth  for  your  dollar,  as 
it  is  to  cut  out  wastes.  I  say  that  I 
think  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  what  we  are  doing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  to  ask  them  to  pay  for 


nonproductive  spending— inflationary 
spending.  When  you  push  back  pro- 
grams on  the  States  and  push  back 
programs  on  the  counties,  and  when 
you  eliminate  all  these  essential  pro- 
grams it  just  means  you  are  shifting 
the  place  where  they  pay  the  costs.  It 
is  because  of  this  shifting  of  costs  that 
we  have  made  an  exception  here  for 
revenue  sharing.  Most  States  and  local 
governments  have  their  budget  set  up. 
if  they  have  their  programs  going, 
they  are  dependent  on  this,  and  it 
would  be  most  unfair  in  the  middle  of 
the  game  for  us  to  let  that  not  go  for- 
ward. 

We  have  prohibited  reductions  in 
the  mandatory  grants  made  to  States 
because  there  again  they  have  com- 
mitments themselves. 

So  let  me  repeat  again.  We  have 
come  up  with  the  amount  of  dollars 
that  was  requested  by  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We 
have  retained  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what 
is  appropriated  and  how  it  will  be  han- 
dled. Furthermore,  we  have  retained 
the  right  of  the  House  to  originate 
money  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  today  by  summariz- 
ing what  is  in  this  conference  report 
that  we  bring  before  you.  I  introduced 
this  resolution  on  November  10  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Mr.  Conte.  the 
ranking  minority  member.  The  full 
committee  approved  the  resolution  on 
November  12  without  amendment. 
The  resolution  provides  funding 
through  July  15.  1982.  When  regular 
appropriation  bills  are  signed  into  law. 
the  provisions  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution automatically  disengage,  and 
the  regular  bill  then  becomes  the 
funding  device.  This  resolution  covers 
12  of  the  13  regular  appropiation  bills. 
Since  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tion bill  was  provided  for  In  the  previ- 
ous continuing  resolution  for  the  full 
year.  It  is  not  provided  for  in  this 
measure.  This  resolution  carries  exist- 
ing provisions  and  limitations  on  abor- 
tions, school  prayer,  and  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  private  schools. 

During  this  conference  it  was  our 
burden  as  legislators  to  make  govern- 
ment work, for  the  people.  In  Con- 
gress, we  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  people  and  the  committee's  appro- 
priations bills  are  responsive  to  their 
needs  as  justified  in  the  hearings.  The 
conferees  wisely  rejected  those  aspects 
of  the  Baker  amendment  that  would 
have  turned  our  power  of  the  purse  to 
the  executive  branch.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  does  not 
have  to  answer  to  the  people  and 
should  not  be  granted  blanket  im- 
poundment authority  over  discretion- 
ary funds. 

constitutional  responsibiuty 
Members  of  this  body  have  sworn  an 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
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stitution— the  same  Constitution 
which  vests  the  power  of  the  purse  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the 
Members  of  this  body  were  to  relin- 
quish this  power,  they  would  be  shirk- 
ing their  constitutional  responsibility. 
Remember  we  have  already  cooperat- 
ed with  the  executive  branch  far 
beyond  any  point  in  history,  and  we 
have  cooperated  again  in  this  confer- 
ence agreement. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  go  along 
with  us.  We  have  spent  2  full  nights  at 
this.  Something  is  going  to  have  to 
give  or  we  cannot  keep  Government 
going. 

We  did  the  best  we  could.  But  I  am 
proud  of  the  finished  product  and  I 
hope  you  will  stand  behind  our  confer- 
ees. I  think  they  will  stand  together 
on  the  items  we  have.  I  hope  you  will 
stand  by  us  all  the  way  because  we 
have  won  the  victory,  as  I  see  it.  for 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  saved  our  place  in  the  orderly 
process  of  Government. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend 
my  chairman  for  the  exemplary  way 
that  he  has  handled  this  conference. 
In  2  days  I  think  we  met  with  the  Sen- 
ators a  total  of  maybe  5  hours.  Most  of 
the  time  they  were  off  in  four  differ- 
ent rooms,  listening,  waiting  for  Mr. 
Stockman,  or  Mr.  Bush,  or  Mr.  Meese, 
to  give  them  marching  ore  ers,  and 
they  had  four  different  figures  to 
work  with,  and  we  were  sitting  there 
for  2  days  with  the  chairman  and  with 
the  other  House  conferees,  and  we 
waited,  and  we  waited,  in  many  in- 
stances. 

One  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  clarify  the  fact  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  rejected  by  the 
House,  will  it  not  be  a  fact  that  an- 
other continuing  resolution  would 
then  be  in  order,  that  you  might  bring 
back  another  conference  report  or 
continuing  resolution,  but  the  spend- 
ing level  would  have  to  be  at  the  lower 
level  between  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  and  because  the  other  body  has 
the  lower  figure  that  we  will  actually 
be  spending  at  $l.-5  billion  less  than 
what  is  in  the  conference  report  for 
those  programs? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  would  also  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  who  have  asked 
me  about  the  defense  portion  of  the 
bill,  in  the  bill  there  calls  for  a  2-per- 
cent reduction.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment we  had  offered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conference  to  put  some  dollars 
on  the  line,  but  it  would  be  only  a  very 
temporary  reduction.  It  would  have 
been  a  cosmetic  reduction  because  it 
only  affected  procurement  and  R.  & 
D..  and  would  come  out  of  the  moneys 


the  chairman  spoke  about,  unobligat- 
ed balance,  and  which  would  make  no 
actual  cut  at  all.  But  it  would  only  be 
until  the  House  and  the  other  body 
had  adopted  a  conference,  and  we 
would  be  at  that  conference  by  the 
second  week  in  December.  So  the  cut 
for  defense,  the  2  percent,  would  have 
been  actually  cosmetic. 

But  under  the  bill  we  will  be  spend- 
ing at  the  lower  level  and  in  the  bill 
the  Senate  is  lower,  so  we  will  be 
spending  at  the  lower  level  of  $196  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. He  is  correct.  And  may  I  thank 
him  for  his  work  here  and  in  the  con- 
ference, because  he,  too,  believes  that 
we  need  to  get  our  dollar's  worth  from 
defense,  and  he  has  worked  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Could  I  finish  with  one  statement?  I 
want  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  this. 
Unless  we  get  together  with  the  other 
body,  practically  all  the  Government 
will  not  be  able  to  go  to  work  tomor- 
row morning. 

Having  had  some  experience  with 
this  before,  I  want  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  did  introduce  back  in 
October  a  second  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  would  just  extend  the  date 
under  the  present  resolution  under 
which  we  were  operating  up  to  Novem- 
ber 20.  If  this  resolution  fails  we  may 
be  forced  to  bring  up  the  other  resolu- 
tion to  enable  the  Government  to  just 
keep  going. 

We  have  brought  you  a  good  bill.  We 
have  met  the  requirements  so  far  as 
money  is  concerned.  We  have  saved  all 
of  your  rights  as  best  we  know  how 
and  I  hope  you  back  us  100  percent. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  1  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  want  to  make 
reference  to  the  fact  that  I  was  privi- 
leged to  spend  nearly  9  hours  yester- 
day observing  our  House  conferees, 
and  in  all  of  the  conferences  I  have 
seen  over  the  years  I  have  never  seen  a 
group,  and  this  is  on  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  side  alike,  who  were 
willing  to  stand  up  and  fight  as  hard 
for  the  House  position  as  this  group 
did.  When  you  look  at  it  objectively, 
with  the  Senate,  the  other  body,  I  can 
tell  you  you  could  be  very  proud  that 
you  are  a  House  Member,  and  these 
were  our  conferees.  They  were  led  by 
the  chairman,  who  did  just  an  out- 
standing job,  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman.  The  chair- 


man took  a  very  strong  position  and  I 
think  a  wise  position.  That  was  when 
we  are  cutting  all  kinds  of  domestic 
programs,  including  programs  that  are 
very  dear  and  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  would  have  been  uncon- 
scionable to  have  accepted  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  foreign  aid  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  also  in  the 
same  step  would  have  given  no  incen- 
tive at  all  to  go  for  a  regular  foreign 
aid  bill  and  continue  the  whole  idea  of 
operating  year  after  year  under  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  I  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rangel).  The  gentleman  has  14  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  have 
reached  agreements  on  almost  all  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  on  the  extension 
of  the  continuing  resolution  for  1982. 

There  were  75  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement, and  many  more  individual 
items  within  those  amendments.  We 
met  virtually  nonstop  for  3  days,  and 
we  were  highly  conscious  of  the  immi- 
nent shutdown  of  many  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

I  support  the  conference  agree- 
ments, and  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 
There  are  several  items  in  true  dis- 
agreement, and  I  will  speak  to  one  or 
two  of  those  items  in  a  moment. 

But  first.  I  want  to  outline  the  con- 
ference agreements  on  several  matters 
of  general  interest. 

The  conferees  recommend  a  2-per- 
cent spending  cut.  which  applies  pro- 
portionally to  all  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  funded  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution  in  seven  appropriation 
bills:  District  of  Columbia;  energy  and 
water  development;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Interior;  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation; military  construction;  Treas- 
ury; and  Postal  Service. 

Individual  reductions  were  made  in 
three  bills— Agriculture,  Commerce- 
Justice-State-Judiciary,  and  Transpor- 
tation. These  cuts  equaled  or  exceeded 
the  cuts  that  would  have  been  made 
under  the  2-percent  formula. 

A  2-percent  cut  was  made  in  the  De- 
fense bill,  to  be  applied  to  Procure- 
ment and  Research  and  Development. 
After  the  end  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  rate  for  the  Defense  bill  will 
be  the  conference  agreement,  if  we 
have  one  by  that  time,  and  if  not,  the 
level  will  be  the  lower  of  the  House  or 
Senate  figure. 

We  excluded  entitlements,  general 
revenue  sharing,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  veterans  medical  care,  and 
we  provided  that  the  2-percent  cut 
could  not  be  used  to  terminate  any 
project  or  activity. 


The  2-percent  cut  applies  only  to 
funds  made  available  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  therefore  stops  if 
and  when  the  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1982  is  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  important  that  the  House  un- 
derstand that,  although  the  language 
of  the  2-percent  cut  appears  to  apply 
to  Defense,  and  the  statement  of  man- 
agers refers  to  a  cut  in  Defense,  $3.9 
billion,  in  fact,  the  amendment  is 
worded  so  that  the  cut  could  operate, 
at  most,  until  sine  die  adjournment, 
and  the  actual  cut  would  be  insignifi- 
cant. And  to  his  credit,  the  chairman's 
estimates  of  the  2-percent  cut  do  not 
include  any  cut  in  Defense. 

The  expiration  date  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  is  July  15.  1982.  The 
chairman  and  I  fought  and  argued  for 
the  House  date  of  September  30,  1982, 
which  would  have  provided  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  full  fiscal  year. 
We  finally  had  to  compromise  with 
the  Senate,  which  had  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  a  termination  date  of 
March  30,  1982.  Although  I  was  willing 
to  compromise,  I  am  still  convinced 
that  an  extension  for  a  full  year  would 
have  been  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Congress  and  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Members  of  the  other  body  argued 
that  a  continuing  resolution  for  a  full 
year  made  a  mockery  of  the  appropria- 
tions process.  What  nonsense— with 
only  one  bill  enacted,  they  were  saying 
in  effect  that  a  continuing  resolution 
for  9  months  is  all  right,  but  that  a 
continuing  resolution  for  an  additional 
3  months  is  a  "mockery."  A  continuing 
resolution  for  a  full  year  does  not  in 
any  way  preclude  the  Congress  from 
final  action  on  any  of  the  1982  appro- 
priation bills. 

In  fact,  by  extending  the  resolution 
only  through  July  15,  we  have  guaran- 
teed ourselves  the  ordeal  of  another 
extension,  which  will  interfere  with 
our  work  on  the  1983  budget,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  enact 
appropriation  bills  for  1983,  and  re- 
quire an  extensive  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  1983. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  fought  so  hard  for 
a  shorter  extension,  in  the  name  of 
the  appropriations  process,  have  made 
it  more  difficult  for  us  to  operate  that 
process  in  a  timely  and  responsible 
manner  next  year. 

We  estimate  that  budget  authority 
provided  by  the  conference  agreement 
totals  $427.9  billion,  which  is  $530  mil- 
lion under  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  available  based  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  $764  million  under  the 
President's  September  budget  esti- 
mates. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  we  have 
cut  enough  so  that  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill.  However,  we  can  estimate 
budget  authority,  but  we  cannot  pro- 
vide you  with  reliable  outlay  estimates 


for  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  where  the 
conference  agreement  was  reached 
only  hours  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  at  this  very  moment 
Budget  Director  Dave  Stockman  has 
his  staff  hard  at  work  estimating  out- 
lays from  the  conference  agreement. 
Dave  is  rightly  concerned  about  the 
Federal  deficit,  and  the  related  prob- 
lems of  cash  management  and  debt  fi- 
nancing. 

However.  I  would  presume  to  offer 
him  some  advice.  This  continuing  reso- 
lution is  not  the  place  for  a  fight  to 
the  death  over  outlay  estimates. 

We  are  talking  about  funding  for  the 
entire  executive  branch  and  the  judici- 
ary. 

We  are  talking  alwut  social  security, 
veterans'  benefits,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  health  programs. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  budget 
margin  or  growth  rate  for  these  pro- 
grams, but  rather  whether  they  will 
continue  to  operate  at  all  after  the 
next  few  days. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  not 
roll  the  dice  for  outlay  estimates  when 
the  stakes  are  this  high. 

We  are  $764  million  under  the  Presi- 
dent's September  estimates  in  budget 
authority,  and  while  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  those  cuts  will  not  produce 
corresponding  cuts  in  outlays,  I  am 
also  sure  that  the  differences  cannot 
possibly  justify  a  confrontation  over 
the  continued  operation  of  virtually 
the  entire  Federal  Government. 

Assuming  that  the  other  body  sus- 
tains the  conference  agreement.  I  urge 
the  President  to  sign  this  bill. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  clear  the  decks  for  the 
1983  budget,  and  the  inevitable  supple- 
mentals  and  rescissions  for  1982. 

We  can  proceed  with  consideration 
of  the  remaining  bills  for  1982  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  luxury 
where  the  day-to-day  functions  of 
Government  are  concerned. 

I  say  to  the  President,  sign  this  bill, 
and  let  us  both  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hand  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress  and  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
agree  with  his  comments  that  we  have 
worked  long  and  hard  and,  I  believe, 
have  come  up  with  a  conference  report 
that  makes  sense,  everything  consid- 
ered. 

I  would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
in  a  colloquy,  just  briefly,  about  De- 
fense, so  that  there  is  no  question 
about  what  we  have  done. 

Just  sort  of  reviewing  the  bidding, 
the  House  number  on  defense  was 
$197.4  billion,  and  the  Senate  nimil)er 
on  defense  was  $208.4  billion.  They 


threw  everything  in  but  the  kitchen 
sink. 

When  the  continuing  resolution 
came  out  of  the  Senate,  it  provided 
that  the  lesser  of  the  two  numbers  for 
Defense  would  apply  in  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  that  was  done  on  a 
program-by-program  basis,  as  opposed 
to  the  House  number  versus  the 
Senate  number. 

The  point  here  is  that  when  you 
apply  those  programs  of  the  House 
against  the  programs  of  the  Senate, 
you  come  out  with  $800  million  less 
than  the  House  figure. 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
not  done  with  mirrors.  That  is  done  by 
our  own  computing  people  here  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  Members 
understand  that. 

So  in  the  continuing  resolution  that 
you  have  before  you  today,  the  De- 
fense number  is  listed  at  $196.7  billion, 
which  is  in  fact  $800  million  less  than 
the  House  number  which  you  voted 
for  only  this  past  Wednesday.  It  is  also 
2.1  percent  below  the  President's 
budget  figures  of  $200.8  billion. 

Now,  if  nothing  else  happens  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  this  House 
quits  for  this  session  of  Congress,  that 
will  be  the  number  for  Defense,  $196.7 
billion.  If  we  go  to  conference,  as  we 
expect  to  do,  and  if  we  come  out  with 
a  conference  report  in  December,  as 
we  expect  to  do,  then  the  conference 
number  would  become  the  Defense 
number;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  as  usual,  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  And  so 
nothing  is  done  here  with  mirrors.  We 
show  a  2-percent  cut.  although  in 
reaching  the  bottom-line  total,  we  do 
not  even  count  the  Defense  2-percent 
cut  to  reach  that  total;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  So  I 
want  anybody  who  has  any  confusion 
in  their  minds,  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  I  am  saying,  to  at  least 
read  the  record  and  see  that  this  thing 
is  done  in  the  proper  way.  I  predict 
that  by  the  middle  of  December  we 
will  have  a  good  Defense  bill,  one  that 
will  be  very  near  the  House  bill  and 
one  that  we  can  all  support. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  add  one  thing 
to  the  gentleman's  statement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee  (Mr.  Addabbo) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  ( Mr. 
Edwards)  stated  in  that  conference 
many  times  that  you  planned  to  go  to 
conference  on  December  9.  I  imagine 
we  will  have  a  bill  that  week. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  would  have  appre- 
ciated being  in  on  the  conference,  but 
recognizing  the  problems  that  not  all 
Members  could  be  included,  I  under- 
stand. And,  not  being  privy  to  what 
the  conference  did  on  foreign  security 
assistance,  can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
what  happened  to  the  President's 
budget  with  regard  to  providing  secu- 
rity assistance  to  some  of  our  friends 
and  allies  in  that  part  of  the  world 
that  is  so  precarious  today? 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all,  let  me  .say  I 
am  sorry  that  we  did  not  get  as  many 
slots  as  I  would  like  to  have  had  in  the 
conference,  because  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  have  been  a  very  valuable 
addition,  especially  in  that  field  where 
he  is  the  ranking  member  and  serves 
so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  tried  to  offer  a  substitute 
motion  on  the  foreign  aid  section 
which  was,  in  essence,  the  Kasten  pro- 
posal over  in  the  Senate.  That  would 
have  taken  care  of  many  of  the  com- 
mitments, not  all  of  them.  We  only 
had  $500  million  where  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  $700  million  in  that 
proposal.  We  lost  out,  that  is  unfortu- 
nate. 

What  happened  was  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Long,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  $500  million  additional  over 
the  formula  that  we  had  in  our  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  was  the 
House  or  the  1981  figure,  whichever 
was  lower.  Chairman  Long  put  in  an 
amendment  for  $500  million;  $300  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance,  and  $200 
million  for  economic  assistance,  which 
I  amended  and  split  the  $200  million 
for  economic  assistance  into  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Economic  Support  Fund 
and  $100  million  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

So  all  that  we  got  was  the  $500  mil- 
lion; $300  million  for  military  assist- 
ance, $100  million  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  $100  million  for  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  I  think  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  concur  on  at  least  one 
aspect  and  that  is  the  figure  is  too  low 
with  regard  to  not  only  the  President's 
budget,  but  it  is  too  low  with  regard  to 
the  vital  security  needs  of  our  friends 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which 
there  are  so  many  dangers. 

Security  assistance  programs  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  defense  ef- 
forts of  this  country.  We  do  not  have 
the  resources  nor  the  inclination  to 
act  as  the  world's  policeman,  yet  this 
Nation  has  vital  interests  that  extend 
worldwide.  Our  security  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  strength  and  security 
of  key  nations  which,  without  U.S. 
military  assistance,  would  be  subject 


to  intimidation  or  worse  by  unfriendly 
foreign  powers. 

Just  as  the  unprecedented  Soviet 
military  buildup  has  threatened  U.S. 
national  defense,  so  have  massive 
Soviet  arms  shipments  to  client  states 
escalated  the  threat  to  the  security  of 
pro-West  governments  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  world.  Over  the  last  10 
years,  Soviet  bloc  arms  exports  have 
undergone  a  dramatic  increase,  as  the 
bloc's  share  of  the  total  world  arms 
exports  has  grown  from  23  percent  to 
over  40  percent.  At  the  same  time,  U.S. 
military  assistance  has  been  declining. 

These  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  arms  exports  have 
been  accompanied  by  paralled  shifts  in 
the  number  of  military  advisors  and 
technicians  each  side  deploys  in  devel- 
oping countries,  and  the  number  of 
military  forces  from  developing  coun- 
tries trained  in  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  bloc.  The  number  of  foreign 
personnel  trained  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  by  at  least  two-thirds  in 
the  last  10  years,  even  after  adjusting 
for  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia, 
while  the  numbers  trained  in  the 
Soviet  bloc  have  increased  tenfold. 

Accordingly,  the  President  has  re- 
quested Security  Assistance  and  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  appropriations 
totaling  $7.05  billion.  But  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  only  $5.24  bil- 
lion would  be  available  for  these  vital 
programs— nearly  $2  billion  less  than 
the  President  has  determined  is  neces- 
sary to  support  our  broad  internation- 
al security  interests. 

Hardest  hit  under  the  continuing 
resolution  funding  levels  are  six  stra- 
tegically important  U.S.  allies,  which 
are  expecting  to  receive  urgent  mili- 
tary assistance  through  the  FMS 
direct  credit  program.  Those  countries 
are:  Egypt,  $400  million;  Turkey.  $250 
million;  Sudan,  $100  million;  Thailand, 
$50  million;  Kenya,  $51  million;  and 
Portugal,  $50  million. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  the 
low  military  assistance  levels  in  the 
continuing  resolution  will  affect  our 
allies  so  desperately  in  need  of  U.S.  se- 
curity assistance? 

D  1400 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  got  to  be  honest 
with  the  gentleman,  I  am  not  happy. 
Of  course  a  little  bit  is  better  than 
nothing  and  we  are  glad  to  get  that 
little  bit.  But  it  is  not  going  to  have  an 
impact. 

However,  I  might  say  here  that  re- 
peatedly through  that  conference  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  kept 
saying  that  he  met  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  yesterday  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  assured  him  that  we 
will  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  before  we  go  home  in  De- 
cember. 

Then,  of  course,  the  administration 
is  going  to  really  have  to  go  to  work  on 
that  bill  and  we  will  have  to  get  that 


bill  through  the  House  to  take  care  of 
some  of  these  areas  that  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  gentleman  is  so  right.  It  is  just 
unfortunate  we  did  not  do  it  last 
night. 

Mr.  KEMP.  One  last  question.  The 
gentleman  remembers  that  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wilson)  and 
myself  offered  an  amendment  to  add 
$300  million  to  the  appropriations  bill 
for  that  aspect  of  the  President's 
budget  which  would  have  allowed 
Egypt  and  Turkey  and  Sudan  and  So- 
malia, Kenya,  North  Yemen,  Portugal, 
and  Thailand  the  assistance  that  is  so 
desperately  needed.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  proposed  level  of  funding 
for  military  aid  is  one  aspect  of  this 
conference,  which  I  am  going  to  have 
to  strongly  disagree  with,  particularly 
because  at  this  vital  time  subsequent 
to  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Sadat,  and 
the  threat  to  Sudan  and  Turkey  it  is 
shortsighted  to  cut  our  assistance.  We 
met  the  other  day  with  President  Nu- 
meiri  of  the  Sudan  and  believe  me,  his 
life  is  on  the  line  as  he  is  under  attack, 
if  not  overtly  at  least  by  threats  of  ter- 
rorism from  Qadhafi  of  Libya.  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  others  deserve  our  efforts 
to  rectify  what  I  believe  to  be  a  big 
mistake  in  terms  of  cutting  back  on 
vital  military  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  a  terrific  mistake  if 
we  allow  this  work  of  the  conference 
to  go  forward  without  restoring  those 
funds  so  necessary  to  our  allies  and 
friends.  I  submit,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation's  defense  interests  to  re- 
store at  least  the  Kemp-Wilson-Conte 
amendment  to  provide  a  more  nearly 
adequate  level  of  military  assLstance 
for  these  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  whole  colloquy  here  seems  to  be 
running  in  terms  of,  gee,  we  are  not 
giving  enough  money  for  vital  security 
needs  of  our  various  allies  and  friends 
around  the  world.  But  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  dealing  with  this  as  a  com- 
plete foreign  aid  bill. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  continu- 
ing resolution  is  to  carry  on  with  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  Government 
and  give  the  real  incentive  to  gtt  a  bill. 
That  is  the  whole  aim. 

If  the  gentleman  is  discontented 
with  the  sums  of  money  provided  here 
for  all  these  requirements  of  Govern- 
ment, get  behind  a  foreign  aid  bill. 
That  is  what  we  have  been  pleading 
with  the  gentleman  for  sometime. 

I  have  written  the  President,  written 
to  Secretary  Haig  and  never  got  an 
answer,  and  I  think  the  whole  game 


was  to  get  along  with  a  backdoor  for- 
eign aid  continuing  resolution. 

Now  the  burden  is  on  the  gentle- 
man's shoulders.  Get  behind  a  foreign 
aid  bill  and  have  it  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  to  get  moving 
here  because  I  have  to  save  time  for 
my  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
questions. 

This  conference  report  does  contain 
$241  million  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  which  was  not  requested 
by  the  administration;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  does  contain 
funding  for  the  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  which  was  not  requested  by  the 
administration;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  That  right  after  this  bill  I 
understand  that  we  are  going  to  take 
up  the  conference  report  for  HUD  and 
that  contains  it  and  the  gentleman  can 
make  his  pitch  there. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  amendment 
47,  why  were  the  grants  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  1970  census  rather  than 
1980  census? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Funding  for  the 
bilingual     education     program     was 
against  the  administration  request  and 
was  put  at  $143  million;  right? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    This   conference 
report  does  contain  a  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  this  House,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  conver- 
sation that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
was  having  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  say  first  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  his  position 
was  very  well  represented  in  this  con- 
ference by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others,  and,  as  usual,  the 
subject  of  any  foreign  assistance  took 
more  time  of  the  conference  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  is  the  way  it  usu- 
ally is. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
.  New  York  that  I  agree  with  the  con- 
cerns that  he  has  expressed.  I  think 
we  made  one  mistake  in  even  talking 
about  these  economic  security  pro- 
grams as  foreign  aid  programs,  be- 
cause they  basically  are  extensions  of 
our  own  national  security  interests. 

I  would  like  to  have  another  second 
if  I  could  to  say  to  my  distinguished 


friend  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long),  that 
he  tended  to  imply  that  the  reason  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  has  not 
been  on  this  floor  for  the  last  3  years 
was  because  of  something  we  have 
done  on  this  side. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long),  that  for  the  last  3  years  we 
have  been  cajoling  the  gentleman, 
pleading  with  the  gentleman,  to  bring 
that  bill  out  so  that  the  House  could 
work  its  will.  It  is  not  our  fault  the  bill 
was  never  brought  out.  I  do  not  know 
whose  it  was.  But  it  certainly  was  not 
our  fault.  We  are  ready  to  go  to  work 
on  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Further  answering  the 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
there  was  a  pay  raise  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  4.8  percent,  the  same  as 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.   REGULA.   I   have  three  ques- 
tions. On  the  2-percent  cut,  will  the 
administration  do  this  on  a  program- 
by-program  basis  across  the  board? 
Mr.  CONTE.  Proportionately. 
Mr.  REGULA.  On  each  program? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  REGULA.  Second,  if  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  reached,  such  as  on 
military      construction,      does      that 
become  a  controlling  figure;  in  other 
words,  does  it  come  out  from  under 
the  continuing? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  comes  out  from 
under  the  continuing. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  third  question: 
In  the  event  there  is  not  a  conference 
agreement,  what  happens  in  the  lan- 
guage provisions  in  any  of  the  bills 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  House 
and/or  the  Senate?  Do  these  language 
provisions  prevail? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  say  yes. 
Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking  at 
the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Education  chapter  of  this  con- 
ference agreement,  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
here  know  how  difficult  it  has  been  to 
reach  agreement  oh  these  vital  human 
programs. 

This  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides total  budget  authority  of 
$85,134,135,000.  The  key  component  of 
that  total  is  $27,850,691,000  in  discre- 
tionary programs.  Funding  for  manda- 
tory programs  totals  $57,284,000,000. 

When  you  compare  these  totals  to 
the  House-passed  Labor-HHS  bill— 
H.R.  4560,  this  conference  agreement 
is  $2,177  million  below  the  House- 
passed  Labor-HHS  bill  in  discretionary 
funding. 

It  is  even  more  astounding  to  note 
that  this  conference  agreement  is  $8.8 
billion  below  the  original  fiscal  1981 
approriations  level  for  these  discre- 
tionary programs.  That  is  a  tremen- 


dous reduction.  That  is  absolutely  as 
far  as  we  could  go  in  finding  savings  in 
this  bill. 

As  you  know  we  applied  the  2-per- 
cent reduction  to  virtually  every  pro- 
gram in  this  chapter.  That  2-percent 
reduction  produced  savings  of  $572 
million. 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well  that  a 
few  programs  were  appropriately  ex- 
empted from  the  2-percent  reduction. 
Among  these  were  the  Social  Security 
Administration  limitation  on  adminis- 
tration expenses  and  funds  for  admin- 
istration of  the  medicare  program. 

One  other  funding  item  that  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  2-percent  reduction  in 
this  chapter  was  the  funds  provided 
for  construction  or  expansion  of  two 
teaching  "facilities  under  section 
720(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  of  the 
total  of  $35,790,000  appropriated, 
$20,790,000  is  for  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  the  teaching  facility,  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Biomedical  Re- 
search at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Health  Science  Center,  School  of  Med- 
icine, Portland,  Oreg.,  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  construction  or  expansion  of 
the  teaching  facility,  the  Health  Sci- 
ences Education  Building,  at  the  Tufts 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Boston, 
Mass. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  program 
highlights  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment for  this  chapter.  As  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  we  achieved  savings 
of  $810  million  over  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
and  nearly  $2.2  billion  in  savings  over 
the  level  provided  by  the  regular 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982  as  passed  the  House. 

While  we  achieved  those  savings, 
and  we  think  we  did  a  fine  job  of 
reaching  this  conference  agreement- 
it  is  a  good  agreement— we  also  re- 
stored some  funding  to  very  vital 
human  service  and  education  pro- 
grams that  represent  the  very  heart  of 
our  investment  in  humanity. 

For  instance: 

For  the  low-income  energy  assLst- 
ance program  we  added  $140  million  to 
the  Senate  level  bringing  it  to  an 
annual  rate  before  the  2-percent  re- 
duction of  $1,790  million. 

For  the  community  services  block 
grant  we  added  $62.6  million. 

For  the  education  block  grant  under 
chapter  2  of  the  Consolidation  Act  we 
added  $140  million  to  the  Senate  level. 

For  handicapped  education  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  add  an  additional  $69 
million  to  the  basic  continuing  resolu- 
tion rate  in  order  to  fund  the  program 
at  a  level  of  $1  billion,  $85  million  less 
2  percent. 

Two  other  important  ones  are: 

The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  which  the  conferees  agreed  to 
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bring  up  to  the  level  of  $362  million, 
and  rehabilitation  services  which  was 
increased  by  $44  million. 

The  agreement  also  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $64.3  million  for  the  closure 
and  transfer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  as  provided  by  the 
President's  revised  budget  request. 

Let  me  just  quickly  mention  before 
summing  up  this  chapter  that  we  also 
agreed  to  an  additional  $11  million  for 
the  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram, $10  million  for  Job  Corps.  $45 
million  for  the  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  and  $25  million  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  training— all  of 
which  are  of  course  subject  to  the  2- 
percent  provision. 

I  think  you  can  see  that  while  we 
have  produced  tremendous  savings  to- 
taling more  than  $2  billion  over  the 
level  provided  in  the  House-passed 
Labor-HHS  bill  on  October  6,  1981,  we 
also  did  not  turn  our  backs  on  our  key 
investments  in  humanity. 

TRANSPORTATIOH 

As  regards  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies,  the 
resolution  provides  for  a  bottom  line 
reduction  of  2  percent  in  spending 
from  the  House-Senate  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  fiscal  year  1982 
conference. 

The  2-percent  reduction  of  spending 
from  the  conference  level  of 
$10,673,138,000  is  a  total  of 
$206,565,000.  The  reductions  represent 
selective  cuts,  rather  than  merely 
across-the-board  reductions. 

The  total  spending  level  provided 
Transportation  programs  under  this 
resolution  is  now  $10,466,573,000. 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $2,132,000,000.  The  op- 
erating expenses  account  is  funded  at 
$1,385,000,000;  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements  program 
is  at  $390,000,000:  the  retired  pay  ac- 
count is  provided  $279,000,000. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion receives  a  total  of  $2,602,000,000 
in  new  appropriations  under  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  operations  pro- 
gram funding  level  is  $2,180,000,000; 
the  facilities  and  equipment  level, 
$266,874,000,  the  airport  development 
and  planning  program  is  capped  at 
$450,000,000  under  the  legislation. 

Amtrak  is  the  recipient  of  a  total  al- 
location of  $735,000,000;  $569,000,000 
of  which  is  in  new  appropriations  and 
$166,000,000  appropriated  earlier  this 
year  for  this  necessary  National  Pas- 
senger Transportation  System.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  conferees 
realized  the  wisdom  of  this  level  of 
spending.  Anything  less  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  Amtrak  to  per- 
form ?ts  responsibilities. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  improve- 
ment project  is  appropriated 
$170,000,000;  redeemable  preference 
shares,  $37,500,000. 

In  terms  of  Conrail  labor,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  for  a  transfer 


of  $210  million  from  an  unobligated 
Conrail  account:  $100  million  for  work 
force  reduction,  $85  million  for  labor 
protection  payments  to  terminated 
Conrail  employees,  and  $25  million  for 
rail  labor  assistance  payments. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  and  high- 
way safety  construction  obligations 
are  limited  to  $8,000,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  interstate  transfer 
grants  for  highways  is  allocated 
$307,000,000. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration is  funded  at  a  level  of 
$3,578,500,000.  Of  the  amount, 
$1,413,250,000  is  for  the  urban  discre- 
tionary grants  program  plus  an  addi- 
tional $231,000,000  in  unused  carry- 
over funds  and  available  for  the  same 
grant  program;  urban  formula  grants, 
$1,366,750,000;  interstate  transfer 
grants  for  mass  transit,  $548,000,000, 
with  Boston,  Mass.,  receiving 
$125,000,000  of  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  work  that  the  gentle- 
man has  done  and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  much  time,  but  I  do  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question. 

Is  this  total  amount  appropriated 
under  this  continuing  resolution  below 
that  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  below  the 
President's  budget  as  I  understand  it. 
It  is  considerably  below  the  amount 
that  was  approved  by  the  Senate, 
which  I  understood  was  satisfactory  to 
the  President.  We  are  about  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  below  the  Senate  reduc- 
tion, so  we  are  below  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  request. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  Congress  is 
trying  to  do  it  again.  We  are  adding 
another  year  to  our  record  for  appro- 
priating less  money  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment than  I*residents  wanted  to 
spend.  We  are  managing  this  even 
while  giving  the  President  the  addi- 
tional $500  million  that  he  wants  for 
foreign  aid. 

The  President  sent  word  that  he 
wanted  the  $428.5  billion  spending 
level  that  the  Senate-passed  appro- 
priations continuing  resolution  con- 
tained, even  though  the  House  resolu- 
tion was  already  below  his  last  budget. 
And,  he  insisted  we  reach  that  figure 
while  giving  him  that  additional  $2  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid,  a  request  congres- 
sional Republicans  backed  him  on  at 
the  expense  of  programs  for  our 
people  here  at  home. 

This  conference  report  before  us 
now  is  $500  million  below  the  figure 
the  President  told  us  he  wants.  It  is 
$7.4  billion  below  the  Senate-approved 
or  recommended  $445.4  billion  level  on 
regular  appropriations  bills.  It  is  $6 
billion  below  the  House  recommended 


or  approved  $433.9  billion  level  on  reg- 
ular appropriations  bills. 

With  the  passage  of  this  conference 
report  Congress  will  have  pushed  its 
record  for  having  appropriated  less 
money  than  Presidents  have  told  us 
they  wanted  from  37  years  to  38  years 
since  1943. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  answer  to  the 
statement,  may  I  say  that  rumors  are 
all  around  me,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman has  heard  them,  too. 

Mri  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  seems  to  be  a 
very  'political  year  in  many,  many  re- 
spects. But  in  the  event  that  we  do  not 
support  the  actions  of  this  committee, 
or  in  the  event  that  the  other  body 
does  not  accept  it,  or  in  the  event  both 
accept  it  and  it  is  vetoed,  we  would  be 
forced  to  wait  until  such  a  veto  oc- 
curred which  would  mean  a  further 
breakdown  in  the  Government.  Then 
we  would  have  to  act  Lo  pick  up  the 
pieces. 

If  we  are  caught  in  that  unfortunate 
position  because  of  any  misunder- 
standings, the  volume  of  things  that 
could  happen  are  unfortunate. 

We  brought  to  the  floor  a  confer- 
ence report  which  has  the  support  of 
the  conferees  of  both  houses. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  we  fail  to  adopt  this  conference 
agreement,  and  the  Senate  accepts  it, 
and  then  if  it  is  vetoed  we  will  have  a 
breakdown  in  the  Government,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

We  brought  to  the  House  a  good  bill. 
We  are  below  the  President's  request. 
We  are  below  the  Senate's  cut.  We 
have  protected  the  rights  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  to  determine  spending 
priorities.  We  have  brought  out  a  good 
bill  and  we  hope  the  Members  will 
stick  with  us  down  the  line  and  not  be 
party  to  any  efforts  that  might  result 
in  a  breakdown  of  the  operations  of 
Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  answer  to  a 
question  a  couple  of  minutes  ago.  I 
think  some  Members  might  have  been 
a  bit  misled. 

As  I  understood  the  question  and 
the  answer,  it  indicated  that  a  depart- 
ment, for  example,  the  executive 
branch  would  be  able  to  make  2-per- 
cent cuts  across  the  board. 

Now  as  to  the  Commerce,  the  part  I 
handle,  for  example,  we  made  43  indi- 
vidual cuts  to  arrive  at  an  equivalent 
of  2  percent,  but  they  will  not  be  able 
to  make  cuts  across  the  board  on  every 
program.  I  believe  that  is  the  way  it  is 
with  10  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  think  that  is  true. 
We  wrote  into  the  act  that  any  reduc- 
tion had  to  be  proportionate  so  that 
the  executive  could  not  eliminate  an 
activity. 


In  the  past  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  they  have  claimed  that 
right  but  where  I  believe  they  do  not 
have  such  authority  to  make  such  re- 
ductions and  ignore  the  legislative  di- 
rective. This  resolution  requires  the 
cuts  to  be  applied  proportionately. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  certainly  true 
in  the  Interior  bill  as  well,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  conference 
report  and  which  has  been  approved 
by  this  House.  The  conference  report 
that  was  approved  provides  for  a  2- 
percent  reduction  across  the  board  on 
the  items  that  make  up  the  Interior 
bill,  and  we  have  already  in  the  con- 
ference decided  where  those  cuts 
should  be. 

The  2  percent  will  be  applied  corre- 
spondingly to  those  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion includes  the  conference  report  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  agreed  to  by  the  House 
on  November  12.  1981,  but  does  reduce 
the  bill  by  2  percent.  The  decrease  of  2 
percent  reduces  the  bill  by  approxi- 
mately $150  million  from  the  confer- 
ence report  total  of  $7,541,651,000. 
The  decrease  has  been  applied  evenly 
to  all  activities,  subactivities,  or 
projects  within  the  various  appropria- 
tion accounts.  In  instances  where  con- 
struction or  land  acquisition  projects 
cannot  be  carried  out  at  the  reduced 
level,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manag- 
ers that  reprograming  procedures  be 
followed  to  permit  such  projects  either 
to  be  accomplished  or  to  eliminate 
them.. 

The  conferees  agree  that  when  the 
Senate  takes  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
bill,  across-the-board  reductions  will 
be  made  to  conform  the  bill  to  the 
level  of  the  continuing  resolution.  At 
that  time,  the  reductions  and  the 
levels  to  which  they  are  controlled  will 
be  presented  in  detail. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  call  attention 
to  one  other  fact;  our  resolution  does 
not  change  anything  that  affects  the 
right  under  the  law  of  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  defer  or  rescind.  So  if  there  are 
any  items  in  this  resolution  or  in  any 
bill  that  we  pass,  that  the  Executive 
may  differ  with  he  retains  the  right  in 
law  to  send  up  a  request  for  a  rescis- 
sion or  for  a  deferral. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  for  their 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  stand  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  To  clarify  the  fig- 
ures again,  what  the  House  passed  ini- 
tially in  the  continuing  resolution  was 
$430.8  billion:  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   PANETTA.   What   the   Senate 
passed  with  the  Baker  amendment  re- 
ducing the  amount  there  by  roughly  4 
percent,  the  figure  on  the  Senate  side 
was  $428.4  billion? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   PANETTA.   What   the   confer- 
ence agreement  has  come  to  and  what 
the  gentleman  brings  here  is  $427.9 
billion? 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Which  is  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  less  than  what  the  Senate 
had  proposed  in  terms  of  reductions? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right;  and  it 
leaves  me  hard  to  understand  any 
basis  for  either  recommittal  or  for  fail- 
ure to  sign  the  bill,  unless  it  is  because 
we  have  retained  in  the  legislative 
body  the  right  to  exercise  our  consti- 
tutional right  to  determine  what  the 
money  goes  for. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  might  say  it  is  not 
only  below  the  Senate  target  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Baker,  but  it  is  far 
below  the  budget  resolution  target 
which  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  1 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

In  this  printout  that  is  being  distrib- 
uted, it  appears  to  me  at  first  reading 
that  two  areas  sustained  the  burden  of 
the  cuts.  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  from  this  reading  is  down  sig- 
nificatfitly  and  also  HUD. 

It  looks  like  the  bulk  of  the  cuts 
were  sustained  in  two  programs,  al- 
though the  gentleman  said  that  there 
was  a  2-percent  across  the  board. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No;  there  is  not  a  2- 
percent  across-the-board  cut.  entitle- 
ments were  exempted.  In  rough  fig- 
ures we  determined  what  the  equiva- 
lent of  2  percent  would  do  in  discre- 
tionary programs.  If  the  gentleman 
looks  at  it  we  applied  a  2-percent  re- 
duction, but  we  cut  by  item. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Am  I 
right  in  assuming,  if  the  chairman  will 
continue  to  yield,  that  these  two  pro- 
grams did  sustain  the  heaviest  cuts;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  They  did  sustain 
cuts,  and  as  the  gentleman  knows  we 
were  under  heavy  pressure  to  make 
more  reductions.  To  the  degree  that 
we  could,  we  protected  those  agencies, 
but  the  total  volume  that  is  in  those 
two  areas  is  huge.  So  the  dollar 
amount  would  appear  large,  but  per- 
centagewise it  was  treated  as  fairly  as 
we  could  under  the  conditions  we  were 

fappH  with. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  does  not 
quite  resolve  my  problem. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  1  commend 
the  gentleman  on  the  hard  work  he 
and  the  committee  and  staff  have 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  I  take  this 
time  to  convey  to  my  colleagues  a  dis- 
cussion I  had  a  few  minutes  ago  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  (Mr.  Boland).  with  respect  to 
the  appropriations  for  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration health-care  staffing.  Sec- 
lion  5010(a)(4)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  requires  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  arfter  the  enactment  of  each 
law  making  appropriations  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  provide 
the  agency  with  authority  to  employ 
under  the  three  health-care  accounts 
the  number  of  employees  for  which 
funds  have  been  appropriated. 

The  accounts  are  the  medical  care 
account,  the  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  account,  and  the  medical  ad- 
ministration and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses account.  I  would  also  note  that 
section  601  of  the  Veterans'  Disability 
Compensation,  Housing,  and  Memorial 
Benefits  Amendments  of  1981.  Public 
Law  97-66,  makes  clear  that  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  to  provide  those 
employment  levels  exists  with  respect 
to  laws,  such  as  continuing  resolutions, 
making  appropriations  for  periods  of 
less  than  1  full  year. 

Since  VA  appropriations  laws  do  not 
themselves  specify  employment  levels 
for  that  agency,  it  is  important  that 
the  legislative  history  of  any  law 
making  appropriations  for  the  VA  be 
clear  and  specific  as  to  the  numl)er  of 
employees  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  made  in  these  accounts.  I 
asked  Mr.  Boland  what  employment 
levels  for  the  three  medical  accounts 
are  intended  to  be  funded  under  the 
conference  agreement.  He  stated  that 
with  respect  to  the  medical  care  ac- 
count, funding  is  provided  in  the  pend- 
ing measure  at  the  same  annual  level 
as  was  provided  in  the  first  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981,  Public 
Law  97-51,  and  the  employment  level 
intended  to  be  funded  under  that  ac- 
count during  the  period  covered  by 
this  resolution  is  the  same.  186.287 
full-time  equivalent  employees 
(FTEE's).  It  should  be  noted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  so-called  common  services 
adjustment  FTEE's.  Those  FTEE's  are 
in  addition  to  the  186,287  according  to 
Mr.  Boland. 

With  respect  to  the  other  accounts, 
the  medical  and  prosthetic  research 
account  and  the  medical  administra- 
tion and  miscellaneous  operating  ex- 
penses—MAMOE— account,  the  overall 
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funding  levels  are  somewhat  lower 
than  was  provided  under  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  funding  level 
provided  in  this  resolution  for  person- 
nel under  the  research  account  is  thus 
also  reduced  to  some  extent  as  I  un- 
derstand. Specifically,  according  to 
Mr.  BoLAND,  funds  appropriated  for 
the  research  account  are  intended  to 
be  made  for  4.113  FTEE's. 

However,  despite  the  reduced  level 
of  the  appropriations  being  made  for 
the  MAMOE  account,  no  reduction  is 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  personnel 
area.  Thus,  in  this  resolution,  accord- 
ing to  my  understanding,  funds  are 
being  appropriated  for  the  same  PTEE 
level  as  in  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion, that  is,  866  FTEE's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
BoLAND  as  -to  whether  it  is  intended 
that  the  overall  reduction  in  appro- 
priations accounts  provided  for  in  the 
pending  measure  is  intended  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  personnel  funding 
levels  for  the  latter  two  VA  health- 
care accounts,  research  and  MAMOE, 
he  stated  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  reduction  is  in- 
tended to  have  no  effect  on  appropria- 
tions for  personnel  under  those  ac- 
counts. Any  funding  reduction  in  the 
research  account  or  MAMOE  account 
is  intended  to  be  made  primarily  from 
nonpersonnel  budget  categories. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing 
that  the  personnel  levels  that  we  have 
discussed  up  to  this  point  were  based 
on  personnel  costs  prior  to  the  Octo- 
ber 1981  Federal  civilian  pay  raise 
going  into  effect,  I  have  also  discussed 
with  Mr.  BoLAND  the  effect,  if  any,  the 
pay  raise  costs  would  have  on  the 
levels  of  employment  intended  to  be 
funded  under  this  resolution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  with 
regard  to  personnel  costs  in  this  or 
any  other  appropriations  act,  pay  raise 
costs  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
number  of  FTEE's  for  which  appro- 
priations are  being  made  in  the  three 
VA  health-care  accounts.  The  inten- 
tion is  that  the  additional  personnel 
costs  for  the  number  of  FTEE's  that  I 
have  previously  specified  will  be  met 
though  some  combination  of  deficien- 
cy apportionments  in  anticipation  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  and  the 
use  of  nonpersonnel  funds. 

If  I  may  make  two  additional  com- 
ments. Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  the  medical  care  account  is 
exempted  from  the  scope  of  the  reduc- 
tion provision  contained  in  the  pend- 
ing measure.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  agreement  reached 
with  the  other  body  in  the  VA  appro- 
priations will  provide  $4  million  to 
fund  fche  scholarship  program  for 
nurses  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  is  not  on 
the  floor  at  this  time.  He  is  extremely 


busy  with  matters  other  than  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  But  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters with  him  on  the  floor  earlier  and 
am  most  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  clarifica- 
tions he  has  provided.  Based  on  my 
analysis  of  VA  operations  under  the 
three  health-care  accounts,  the  per- 
sonnel levels  that  he  has  specified 
would  be  adequate  for  the  continued 
effective  functioning  of  the  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  continues 
to  be  most  cooperative  with  us  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  he 
continues  to  evidence  a  deep  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  vet- 
erans. I  deeply  appreciate  his  out- 
standing attention  to  the  needs  of  all 
veterans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
at  the  end  of  a  session  or  near  ad- 
journment time,  I  guess,  where  we 
would  begin  by  wishing  each  and  every 
one  of  you  a  happy  Sunday  afternoon. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  Government 
could  come  to  a  halt  and  the  Congress 
reach  an  impasse  over  spending  issues 
that  do  not  amount  to  any  more  than 
1  '/2  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget 
for  this  fiscal  year.  It  can  happen, 
though,  because  this  conference 
report  is  getting  to  be  more  a  product 
of  symbolism  than  substance.  It  repre- 
sents more  a  conflict  of  principles 
than  of  programs  or  their  costs.  No 
one  seems  to  agree  on  the  numbers  of 
their  impact.  They  have  been  impre- 
cise, unpredictable,  and  unstable;  but 
then  we  are  not  accountants  around 
here.  We  are  policymakers  and  the 
bottom  line  here  is  the  reduction  of 
Government  spending  and,  therefore, 
the  reduction  in  size  and  scope  of  Gov- 
ernment itself.  Therein  lies  our  con- 
flict. 

Now,  I  have  been  striving  all 
through  this  process  over  the  weekend 
to  achieve  a  suitable  resolution  that 
the  President  would  sign.  I  have  at- 
tended most  of  the  conference  meet- 
ings in  company  with  my  colleagues. 
Unfortunately,  because  I  am  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee where  I  served  for  20  some 
years,  I  did  not  have  a  voice.  That  was 
rather  frustrating,  for  at  times  I  would 
like  to  have  spoken  up,  particularly 
since  here  in  the  House  less  than  a 
week  or  so  ago  we  offered  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  cut  making  some 
meaningful  reductions  which  lost  by 
only  12  or  13  votes.  That  seemed  to 
say  something  about  the  position  of 
this  House  on  making  some  really  sub- 
stantive cuts. 

During  the  conference  my  friend, 
the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 


(Mr.  CoNTE)  was  preempted  by  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  from  offer- 
ing a  4-percent  across-the-board 
amendment  that  would  also  have 
made  substantial  reductions  in  spend- 
ing. 

Then  we  had  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  which  cut  the  reduction  to 
only  2  percent  across  the  board.  That 
is  what  the  conference  adopted.  In  my 
view,  that  was  not  sufficient. 

One  of  the  main  problems  is  that 
the  continuing  resolution  shows  reduc- 
tions below  the  budget  which  simply 
will  not  hold  up. 

If  you  take,  for  example,  medicaid 
alone,  in  this  resolution  it  is  funded  at 
a  level  of  $938  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  additional  funds 
thus  will  almost  certainly  have  to  be 
provided  in  a  supplemental. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  $633  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  also  will  have  to  be 
made  up  in  a  supplemental. 

Now,  if  you  take  those  two,  plus  mili- 
tary pay  and  all  the  rest,  you  come  up 
to  a  March  supplemental  that  will  be 
in  double  digit  figures. 

We  are  not  kidding  anybody  with 
these  phony  figures  around  here.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  the  real 
ones  sometime  or  another  or  come 
back  and  face  the  music  in  the  spring. 

The  conference  report  is  over  the 
President's  budget  in  budget  author- 
ity, in  eight  domestic  appropriation 
bills.  Let  me  tick  them  off  to  you: 

Agriculture,  $812  million  plus. 

Commerce,  State,  Justice,  and  Judi- 
ciary: $383  million  plus. 

Energy  and  Water:  $375  million  plus. 

HUD:  $1,626,000,000. 

Interior:  $1,104,000,000. 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education:  $1,041,000,000. 

Transportation:  $690  million. 

Treasury  and  Post  Office:  $482  mil- 
lion. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  President  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  at  all  to  express 
himself  on  those  individual  bills,  most 
of  which  would  be  vetoed,  and  I 
submit  sustained  by  this  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  strength  of  the 
kind  test  votes  we  have  had  here  in 
this  body.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  writing  into  a  continuing  resolution 
levels  of  spending  much  higher  than 
what  the  President  would  accept  if  the 
normal  appropriations  process  ran  its 
course. 

Now,  I  had  intended  when  I  came  to 
the  floor  here  to  offer  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit,  not  with  any  feel- 
ing that  it  would  automatically  pass  or 
be  adopted,  but  that  we  could  at  least 
give  the  President  the  flexibility  of 
getting  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  in 
support  of  that  motion  to  recommit  to 
sustain  a  veto  if  that  was  his  choice. 

That  is  the  way  I  came  to  the  floor 
this  morning. 
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Now,  in  view  of  the  conversation  I 
just  had  with  the  President  within  the 
last  10  minutes,  we  may  want  to  take  a 
different  course. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
made  mention  in  the  conference  that 
he  had  waiting  in  the  wings  some  form 
of  continuing  resolution  covering  some 
shorter  span  of  time.  Let  me  advise 
you  that  the  President  told  me  quite 
frankly  that  there  is  no  way  he  can 
sign  this  continuing  resolution  in  its 
present  form.  He  did  indicate  and  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  a  simple  15-day 
extension  of  the  current  continuing 
resolution,  so  that  we  might  have  that 
opportunity  in  the  interval  period  of 
time  to  develop  something  which  he 
might  find  more  acceptable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  ask 
for  another  half  hour.  We  are  getting 
so  many  requests,  we  are  down  to  the 
wire  here. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  We  have  an  agree- 
ment about  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Would  you  give  our 
leader  a  couple  more  minutes?  I  have 
given  him  2. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  might  make  the  ob- 
servation before  yielding  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  told  the 
President  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  him  to  advise  the  Speaker, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  that  period  of 
time  between  when  I  talked  to  him 
that  he  has.  indeed,  called  the  Speak- 
er. 

I  personally  think  the  President's 
suggestion  is  a  reasonable  one  that 
would  keep  the  Government  operat- 
ing, but  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
the  statement  earlier,  and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  President  as  an 
individual  and  as  my  President;  but 
may  I  say.  the  legislative  body  is  a  co- 
equal branch,  we  will  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  he  does.  We  cannot  be  react- 
ing to  these  things  and  waiting  and  de- 
laying to  see  what  the  executive 
branch  wants  us  to  do. 

I  understand  that  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor is  saying  that  these  figures  do  not 
fit  and  they  are  not  satisfactory;  but  I 
would  like  to  repeat  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  this  resolution  is  $900  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  request.  It  is 
$600  million  below  the  Senate  request. 

What  does  the  gentleman  expect  us 
to  do?  How  much  below  the  I*resi- 
dent's  budget  are  we  expected  to  go? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  there  would  be  no  request 
for  significant  supplementals  next 
spring? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  will  have  to  wait 
and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  that  is  exactly 
right,  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see  and 
they  will  be  significant  numbers.  How 
long  do  we  want  to  put  off  the  day  of 
judgment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  say  for  2  days  we 
have  been  over  there  and  the  other 
body  did  not  have  any  numbers  at  all 
to  work  with.  They  asked  Mr.  Stock- 
man down,  according  to  the  press,  but 
his  figures  were  different  each  and 
every  time.  Our  figure  have  been  care- 
fully compiled  and  were  used  finally 
by  the  Senate  when  we  got  together. 
Our  figures  clearly  show  what  I  am 
telling  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  understand 
our  problem  on  appropriations.  We 
deal  in  budget  authority  rather  than 
outlays  and  when  you  get  into  that 
controversy  between  those  two,  I  am 
just  as  frustrated,  as  I  am  sure  most 
Members  of  this  body  are,  over  the 
failure  of  our  being  able  to  have  one 
uniform  bsise  line  from  which  all  of  us 
are  talking  the  same  tune. 

Somehow,  to  make  this  budget  proc- 
ess work  correctly,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work  to  achieve  a  common 
base. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  if  he  is  asking  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  am  really  very 
much  amazed  and  I  am  just  deeply 
troubled  by  what  the  gentleman  has 
just  said. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  I  was  operating  from  good 
faith.  I  had  no  reading  whatsoever, 
but  there  was  always  a  good  possibility 
that  the  President  would  veto  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Now,  the  gentleman 
was  present  throughout  most  of  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  Senator  Baker,  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  was 
present.  We  had  every  indication  and 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  satisfied  with  every  one  of 
these  figures,  save  one.  He  wanted  a 
billion  dollars  or  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  lower  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No;  there  was  never 
any  indication  that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Now,  Mr.  Stockman 
was  there.  There  was  never  any  hint 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
the  figures  that  were  coming  out. 

These  figures  have  a  great  deal  more 
integrity  than  some  of  the  figures  that 
were  offered  to  this  Congress  earlier 
this  year  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  when  I  fashioned 
my  5  percent  across  the  board,  I  made 
the  point  that  I  had  gone  to  our  own 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  fash- 
ion those  figures,  because  personally  I 
felt  comfortable  with  them  all 
through  the  years  which  I  had  to  deal 
with  them. 


I  think  we  have  a  highly  profession- 
al staff  on  our  committee  and  certain- 
ly would  want  to  do  nothing  but  to  ap- 
plaud their  efforts  over  a  period  of 
years.  But  there  was  still  a  question  of 
what  base  was  used  and  what  the 
outlay  impact  was,  and  we  did  not 
have  this  information  last  night.  The 
fact  is  that  the  domestic  bills  are 
funded  at  a  level  in  this  resolution 
some  $6.5  billion  or  more  than  what 
the  President  proposed  in  his  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  days  we  have  met 
on  this  resolution  and  I  have  been 
with  my  associates,  including  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel). 

As  our  hiajority  leader  said,  we  have 
cooperated  in  every  way  that  we  could 
with  the  budget  bureau,  with  our 
President,  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
left  and  our  colleagues  on  the  right. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that 
mention  has  been  made  about  the  5- 
percent  cut  across  the  board  which 
was  voted  on  in  the  House.  It  did  not 
carry.  The  House  turned  it  dowTi;  but  I 
want  to  repeat  that  after  2  days  and  2 
nights  we  have  agreed  on  a  good  reso- 
lution and  we  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  the  bill.  One  major 
proposal  was  a  request  made  over 
there  that  we  add  $2  billion  to  foreign 
aid  and  then  go  back  and  make  fur- 
ther cuts  in  domestic  programs.  We 
turned  that  down. 

I  thought  we  were  wise  not  to  cut 
more  from  the  American  people.  I  said 
so  then.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party 
to  increasing  foreign  aid  in  a  bill  that 
originated  on  the  Senate  side  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  p)eople. 

Now  at  the  same  time,  where  the 
President's  problems  have  arisen  re- 
sulting from  Mr.  Sadat's  death,  I  went 
out  of  my  way  to  provide  an  additional 
$500  million,  which  I  understood  was 
adequate  to  help  our  President  meet 
his  problems. 

So  we  have  brought  you  a  good  bill, 
but  we  must  work  together  because 
our  Government  is  like  the  troika,  the 
three-horse  Russian  chariot.  If  we  do 
not  pull  together,  we  do  not  get  any- 
where. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  we 
would  have  gotten  through  with  our 
conference,  in  my  opinion,  in  one-fifth 
the  time  if  we  had  not  had  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  consulting 
with  Mr.  Baker  or  Mr.  Stockman. 

I  hope  to  call  the  President  when  I 
feel  I  should.  I  hope  he  will  call  me 
when  he  feels  he  should,  but  if  the 
legislative  body  ever  gets  to  where  it 
has  to  call  the  Executive  about  what  it 
can  do,  the  horses  are  not  pulling  in 
the  same  direction. 

So  whatever  he  feels  that  he  should 
do,  I  feel  that  he  should  do  it:  but  we 
should  wait  and  see  what  he  does  and 
reserve  the  right  to  the  Congress  to 
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discharge  its  own  functions  in  its  own 
way.  because  we  are  right. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
my  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  did  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  problem 
in  this  conference  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  more  for  foreign  aid  for 
foreign  countries  at  a  time  when  he  is 
cutting  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  elderly  programs,  and 
many  other  things,  did  I  understand 
that  correctly? 

D  1430 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  gentleman 
could  have  drawn  that  conclusion. 
What  really  happened  amounts  to 
that.  The  majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  in  the  Senate,  favored  adding 
$2  billion  to  foreign  aid,  and  in  his 
motion  to  cut  4  percent,  he  reduced 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Basically,  the  con- 
flict is  the  President  wants  more  for- 
eign aid  in  this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  cannot  put  words 
in  his  mouth.  I  am  just  telling  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  what  happened.  They 
did  have  that  problem  on  the  Senate 
side.  We  refused  to  go  along. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  in 
the  conference  that  went  on  lEist  night 
there  were  a  lot  of  other  issues  other 
than  foreign  aid.  In  Labor-HRS  there 
were  a  number  of  issues  in  dispute  and 
considered.  Would  the  chairman  con- 
firm that? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  foreign  aid  increase  of  $2  bil- 
lion was  favored  by  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Senate.  That  is  as  far  as 
I  can  go. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existing  ceiling  on  Federal  executive 
pay  is  a  problem  for  effective  pay  ad- 
ministration. Because  there  is  a  cap  on 
executive  pay  and  because  the  salaries 
of  General  Schedule  employees  in- 
crease each  year,  we  now  have  a  situa- 
tion where  there  are  approximately 
46,000  employees  functioning  at  eight 
different  levels  of  responsibility,  but 
they  all  receive  the  same  salary  of 
$50,112. 

Understandably,  many  middle-man- 
agers and  executives  are  reluctant  to 
accept  promotions  when  there  is  no 
additional  pay,  but  that  is  only  one 
part  of  the  problem.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  attract 
and  retain  highly  qualified  personnel, 
particularly  in  such  technical  fields  as 
engineering,  science,  and  medicine. 

Since  March  1977.  our  senior  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch  have  re- 


ceived only  a  5.5-percent  salary  in- 
crease. In  that  same  period,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  increased 
nearly  57  percent.  It  also  is  worth 
noting  that  in  that  same  period  Feder- 
al annuities  have  increased  42  percent, 
private  sector  pay  36  percent,  and  pri- 
vate sector  executive  salaries  49  per- 
cent. Largely,  for  those  reasons,  67 
percent  of  the  career  employees  at  the 
pay  ceiling  who  were  eligible  to  retire 
exercised  that  option. 

If  we  are  to  arrest  the  erosion  in  the 
quality  of  our  top  Federal  managers 
and  executives,  we  have  to  offer  them 
some  incentives.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  lose  the  employees  who 
have  major  responsibilities  for  Gov- 
ernment administration. 

On  another  subject,  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  any  increase  in  pay  for 
Members  of  the  Rouse  and  Senate.  I 
supported  the  move  to  lift  the  limit  on 
outside  income,  but  I  believe  that  the 
drive  for  legislative  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment would  be  contradicted  by  any 
increase  in  fringe  benefits  or  .salary  for 
Members  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's first  round  of  budget 
cuts  passed  through  the  Rouse  with 
almost  all  questions  unanswered  be- 
cause the  ruling  coalition  was  in  no 
mood  to  answer,  and  now  we  are 
pres.sed  for  deeper  cuts  across  the 
board. 

It  is  time  for  questions,  and  some  an- 
swers. 

Is  the  second  round  a  problem  of  ec- 
onomics or  of  politics? 

Well,  nobody  said  we  needed  to  go  as 
far  as  round  2  goes  until  Wall  Street 
vetoed  the  administrations  economic 
package:  nobody  even  mentioned  a 
second  round  until  it  became  clear 
that  what  the  administration  prom- 
ised was  not  going  to  happen. 

So.  it  has  all  the  trappings  of  a  polit- 
ical problem. 

Therefore,  round  2  has  little  to  do 
with  industrial  production,  demand, 
investment,  reinvestment,  efficiency, 
incentive  or  disincentive.  Those  are 
economic  problems. 

It  seems  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
stalling  for  time,  setting  up  strawmen, 
and  avoiding  embarrassment.  These 
are  political  problems. 

I  do  not  pretend  outrage  at  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  all  leadership  must 
have  the  latitude  to  maneuver  toward 
goals,  but  I  do  think  that  what  is 
going  on  now  should  be  pointed  out 
clearly. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  put  aside  unthink- 
ing enthusiasms  and  stand  up  to  pres- 
sures created  by  masterful  public  ap- 
peals. It  is  the  point  at  which  we  must 
begin  sorting  out  what  works  from 
what  does  not  work  so  that  effective 
things  may  be  preserved. 

Among  the  things  that  work  must  be 
listed  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Realth    Administration    (OSRA)    and 


the  Mine  Safety  and  Realth  Adminis- 
tration (MSHA). 

I  do  not  contend  these  agencies  have 
been  popular. 

I  do  claim  that  they  have  been  effec- 
tive. 

MSHA's  efforts  reduced  miner 
deaths  in  1980  to  a  10-year  low  of  236. 
for  example.  Mining  deaths  are  down 
44  percent  from  the  days  before  good 
safety  regulation. 

Since  OSHA's  establishment,  the 
death  rate  among  all  workers  has 
fallen  28  percent,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

Even  though  the  work  force  has 
grown  by  22  percent  since  OSRA  was 
established,  we  have  a  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  deaths  of  6  percent. 

Rad  the  pre-OSRA  death  rate  for  all 
workers  held  true  during  1980,  there 
would  have  been  nearly  17,500  deaths 
on  the  job.  The  Council  reported  there 
were  13,000. 

MSRA  and  OSRA  met  their  man- 
dates to  reduce  death  in  the  work- 
place; and  this,  not  popularity,  is  the 
basis  on  which  they  should  be  judged. 

Yet  a  second  round  would  rip  away, 
without  the  exercise  of  any  judgment 
the  enforcement  and  training  pro- 
grams that  have  brought  about  these 
reductions. 

And  it  would  sweep  them  away  de- 
spite the  fact  the  second  round  cuLs 
are  such  a  small  percent  of  the  $40  to 
$65  billion  deficit  that  the  number 
cannot  be  found  until  you  move  four 
places  to  the  right  of  the  decimal 
point.  To  my  mind  that  is  too  far  to 
the  right  to  have  any  relationship  to 
the  problem,  even  a  political  one. 

Furthermore,  even  the  administra- 
tion's managers  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  acknowledge  that  these  reduc- 
tions are  big  ones  in  relation  to  the 
work  these  agencies  will  be  able  to  do. 
and  that  the  cut  will  be  of  muscle  and 
bone,  not  fat. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond  Dono- 
van has  told  subcommittees  of  the 
Congress  what  will  have  to  be  cut. 

For  OSRA  it  includes  the  elimina- 
tion of: 

Nine  million  dollars  for  the  new  di- 
rections grants  program  that  benefits 
management,  labor,  and  academia.  and 
fosters  safety  and  health  training:  and 
another  $11  million  in  contracts,  ac- 
quisition of  technical  equipment  and 
grants; 

One  hundred  and  sevety-nine  jobs  in 
Federal  enforcement,  about  10  percent 
of  the  whole,  which  in  turn  means 
3,500  fewer  inspections  and  3,000 
fewer  chemical  samplings: 

And  about  258  positions  overall. 

For  MSRA  it  means: 

Five  hundred  fewer  employees, 
which  is  a  scattering  of  a  highly 
trained  and  effective  work  force  that 
will  not  be  easily  reassembled; 

A  shorter  work  week  for  those  who 
remain; 


A  trust-me  program  for  correcting 
dangerous  conditions  when  inspectors 
find  them;  the  administration  calls  it 
'self-certification  of  violation  abate- 
ment." 

And  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  inspectors  in  mines. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  goal  of  all  this 
budget  and  tax  cutting  is  supposed  to 
be  increased  mineral  and  industrial 
production. 

Success  here  would  mean  more 
miners  in  mines,  particularly  coal 
mines,  the  most  dangerous,  and  more 
workers  in  the  factories,  foundries, 
and  mills. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  reduced,  and 
are  asked  to  reduce  further,  the  provi- 
sion made  for  worker  safety  and 
health  becau.se  the  people  demanded 
it. 

Will  these  cuts  mean  we  can  expect 
the  once-shrinking  death  rate  in  our 
factories  and  foundries  to  rise  as  activ- 
ity increa.ses  and  enforcement  de- 
creases? 

With  more  miners  in  the  mines,  par- 
ticularly coal  mines,  the  most  danger- 
ous, and  less  attention  given  to  per- 
fected and  proved  enforcement,  what 
will  happen  to  the  truly  successful  44- 
percenl  reduction  in  mine  deaths?  Can 
we  grimly  anticipate  self-certified  dis- 
asters and  roof  falls? 

The  United  Mine  Workers  are  so 
concerned  about  the  situation  that 
President  Sam  Church  has  raised  the 
po.ssibility  of  a  .safety  strike. 

So  this  too  is  a  problem,  although 
not  of  the  same  political  nature  as  the 
one  brought  on  by  an  overgenerous 
tax  cut,  which  caused  a  bigger  than 
expected  deficit,  which  caused  the 
Wall  Street  veto. 

In  the  context  of  the  budget  and  the 
deficit,  some  who  helped  plan  the  eco- 
nomic program  now  are  talking  about 
"revenue  enhancements"  because  they 
need  more  tax  income;  it  is  a  way  of 
avoiding  the  mention  of  their  tax  cuts 
and  tax  increases  in  the  same  fiscal 
year. 

What  term  will  their  phrasemakers 
dream  up  to  disguise  the  increase  in 
the  deaths  in  the  mines  and  factories 
and  foundries? 

I  agree  with  those  who  would  call  it 
needless  tragedy. 

Such  an  increase  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  cause  we  should  understand  now— 
an  unreasoned  attempt  to  avoid  politi- 
cal embarrassment. 

OSRA  and  MSRA  work,  and  this  is 
the  point  for  Congress  to  step  in  to  see 
that  they  continue  to  work.» 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairwoman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  SfTvice.  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  problems  caused  by  the  continu- 
atji^  of  the  pay  cap.  I  am  also  aware 
of  Te  fact  that  our  employers,  the 
taxpayers,  do  not  think  any  of  us. 
Member  of  Congress,  Cabinet  officials, 
or  career  civil  servants,  deser\'e  a  raise. 
I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 


conference  committee  has  presented 
us  with  another  one  of  their  familiar 
packages,  containing  both  justifiable 
changes  and  ridiculous  boondoggles. 
For  these  reasons,  I  must  oppose  the 
pay  raise. 

So  the  record  is  clear,  let  me  list 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  pay 
cap.  One,  the  cap  has  resulted  in  com- 
pression, which  means  that  four,  five, 
or  six  levels  of  agency  management 
are  paid  the  same  amount  of  money. 
This  is  deterimental  to  management. 
It  also  makes  it  hard  to  convince  em- 
ployees to  take  promotions  and  great- 
er responsibilities.  Two,  since  retire- 
ment payments  are  adjusted  for  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  salary  is 
capped,  we  pay  people  more  to  retire. 
When  someone  retires,  we  have  to  pay 
him  both  as  a  retiree  and  his  replace- 
ment as  an  employee.  So.  the  taxpayer 
pays  twice.  Three,  the  basic  concept 
behind  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978  was  that  pay  was  supposed  to  be 
based  on  performance.  The  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  and  merit  pay  were 
both  established  on  this  idea.  The  cap. 
obviously,  defeats  this  purpose  and  un- 
dermines civil  service  reform.  Four, 
capped  pay  means  the  best  leave  Gov- 
ernment and  recruitment  becomes 
more  difficult. 

Yet.  the  package  contains  not  only 
the  lifting  of  the  cap  for  career  civil 
servants,  but  also  raises  the  pay  of  ev- 
eryone on  the  Executive  Schedule,  in- 
cluding Cabinet  Secretaries,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Rouse— but  not  of  the 
Senate.  Further,  it  makes  the  limitless 
tax  deduction  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress retroactive  to  January  1.  tObvi- 
ou.sly  there  is  something  a  little  bit 
hokey  about  a  pay  raise  for  Members 
of  the  Rouse,  but  not  Senators.  The 
retroactive  application  of  the  tax  de- 
duction will  make  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  corporations  the  two  tax- 
free  entities  in  the  country.  The  whole 
deal  smells  funny  and  my  constitu- 
tents  are  not  going  to  buy  it. 

The  taxpayers  have  not  been  con- 
vinced that  any  of  us  deserve  a  raise.  I 
think  they  can  be  convinced,  but  only 
one  person  has  the  clout  to  do  that. 
President  Reagan  not  only  could  sell  a 
pay  raise,  he  also  has  the  organiza- 
tional responsibility  to  do  so.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  his.  Those  under  the 
cap  are  his  employees.  If  they  need  a 
raise,  commonsense  and  decency  sug- 
gest that  the  President  should  ask  for 
one.  So  far,  he  has  not  done  so.  Re  has 
sent  representatives  to  do  so.  Yet  this 
issue  is  sufficiently  controversial  and 
public  for  the  President  to  use  some  of 
his  prestige  to  argue  for  a  raise. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  a  pay 
raise  until  the  mood  of  taxpayers 
changes.  President  Reagan  is  the  one 
person  who  can  change  that  mood.  It 
is  time  for  him  to  stop  playing  coy  and 
start  the  selling  job  that  is  needed.* 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  will  vote  for  the  conference 


report  on  the  continuing  resolution,  I 
feel  that  overall  it  was  a  reasonable  at- 
tempt to  provide  additional  cuts;  I  will 
vote  with  serious  reservations. 

My  most  serious  reservation  was  in 
the  employment  training  programs.  I 
have  set  forth  below  language  a  table 
that  illustrates  how  drastic  the  cuts 
are  that  were  made  this  year.  I  intend 
to  bring  this  serious  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  next  set  of  conferees,  as 
I  expect  this  conference  is  not  yet 
over.  I  would  hope  that  in  view  of  the 
rising  unemployment  in  America  in 
general,  and  of  our  youth  in  particu- 
lar, that  they  will  reconsider  the.se 
horrible  cutbacks. 

Employment  and  training,  title  II-A, 
B.  and  C:^1981   level.  $2,101   million: 

1981  reconciliation,  $1,430.8  million; 
conference  report  $1,176  million. 

CETA.  title  IV-A:  1981  level,  $825 
million:  1981  reconciliation,  $576.2  mil- 
lion; conference  report,  $194  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
the  next  conference  meeting  this 
grave  situation  will  be  rectified.* 
•  Mr.  McRUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  conference  report  maintains  the 
integrity  of  .some  important  nutrition 
programs.  The  conference  agreement 
on  the  continuing  resolution  reaffirms 
our  national  commitment  to  supple- 
mental feeding  of  women,  infants,  and 
children  through  the  WIC  program 
and  the  commodity  supplemental  food 
program  (CSFP). 

The  resolution  maintains  without 
additional  cuts  the  funding  levels  for 
WIC  and  CSFP  provided  by  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  fiscal  year 

1982  agricultural  appropriations  bill 
(H.  Rept.  97-313).  The  resolution  pro- 
vides $942  million  for  WIC,  which 
must  be  combined  with  fiscal  year 
1981  carryover  funds  and  fully  used 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  bring 
overall  fiscal  year  1982  average  partici- 
pation as  close  to  2.2  million  persons 
as  possible.  As  a  result,  the  Secretary 
must  restore  WIC  participation  to  the 
2.2-million  level  promptly  and  then 
maintain  it  at  this  level.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  $31  million  for  CSFP. 

The  resolution  also  incorporates  the 
directions  in  the  appropriations  con- 
ference agreement  that  one-quarter  of 
the  $942  million  be  allocated  to  States 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  quarter.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  first  quarter  is  behind  us,  all  re- 
maining first  quarter  funds— about 
$145  million— would  have  to  be  allocat- 
ed immediately  upon  enactment. 

This  immediate  allocation  is  needed 
to  avoid  possible  closings  of  many  WIC 
programs  shortly  after  November  20. 
Any  such  shutdown  of  a  WIC  program 
or  any  caseload  reductions  would 
clearly  be  contrary  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. Consequently,  if  apportionment 
of  funds  is  required  before  the  funds 
are  allocated  to  States,  the  apportion- 
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ment  must  be  done  immediately  in 
order  that  the  allocations  can  be  read- 
ily dispatched  to  the  States.  It  is  clear 
that  any  interruption  in  WIC  funding 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  conferees 
included  a  provision  regarding  a  defer- 
ral or  rescission  in  the  WIC  and  CSFP 
programs.  The  provision  specifies  that 
the  program  must  be  operated  at  the 
funding  level  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  by  the  resolution;  that  is,  at 
a  participation  level  of  close  to  2.2  mil- 
lion, unless  and  until  such  time  as  a 
rescission  or  deferral  is  officially 
transmitted.  In  addition,  the  provision 
specifies  that  a  rescission  or  deferral 
may  only  be  transmitted  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  in  session  and  is  able 
to  act  on  such  a  request.  A  deferral  or 
rescission  for  WIC  or  CSFP  may  not 
be  transmitted  while  Congress  is  out 
of  session.  Similarly,  any  deferral  or 
rescission  transmitted  while  Congress 
is  in  pro  forma  session  or  when  Con- 
gress is  in  the  final  days  of  a  session 
prior  to  an  adjournment  sine  die  will 
have  no  effect  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  a  regular  session. 
This  assures  that  no  deferral  or  rescis- 
sion regarding  these  programs  shall 
take  effect  until  such  time  as  Congress 
can  expeditiously  consider  and  re- 
spond to  the  matter.  As  a  result,  if  a 
deferral  or  rescission  is  requested 
when  Congress  is  out  of  session  for  its 
Christmas  recess,  or  in  the  final  days 
before  a  recess  begins,  the  reduced 
funding  levels  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  take  effect  until 
Congress  returned  from  its  adjourn- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report 
requires  that  during  any  time  in  which 
a  rescission  or  deferral  is  in  effect,  the 
Secretary  must  allocate  States  enough 
funds  to  maintain  current  participa- 
tion. The  first  continuing  resolution 
required  the  maintenance  of  participa- 
tion levels,  and  while  the  administra- 
tion did  submit  a  deferral  earlier  this 
month  for  the  WIC  program,  it  did  so 
in  such  a  manner  that  current  partici- 
pation levels— September  1981  levels- 
were  maintained.  The  conference 
report  takes  note  of  this  fact,  and  re- 
quires that  sufficient  funds  be  allocat- 
ed so  that  participation  levels  are 
maintained  during  any  future  deferral 
or  rescission.  In  other  words,  only  that 
portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
which  are  not  required  to  maintain 
September  1981  participation  levels 
may  be  withheld  during  the  period 
that  a  deferral  or  rescission  may  take 
effect. 

Finally,  I  am  grateful  that  the  con- 
ferees have  noted  that  no  withholding 
for  these  programs  is  anticipated. 
These  are  excellent  programs.  They 
have  a  proven  track  record.  They  de- 
serve the  strong  congressional  support 
that  has  been  exhibited  all  year  long 


and  is  demonstrated  again  in  this  joint 

resolution.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

not   unusual   for   the   House   to   find 

itself  in  the  situation  that  confronts 

us  today.  We  have  done  it  before,  and 

we  shall  undoubtedly  do  it  again. 

The  impasse  is  not  entirely  of  our 
making.  There  are  at  least  two  other 
major  players  in  this  game;  namely, 
the  Senate  and  the  President.  Each 
has  strong  feelings  about  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Our  process  is  designed  to  delay  im- 
portant decisions  until  the  last 
minute,  and  more  often  than  not,  it  re- 
sults in  at  least  a  temporary  stalemate. 

On  this  particular  stalemate,  there 
are  more  sticking  points  than  usual. 
The  disagreement  over  the  various  fig- 
ures used  by  various  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute is  a  good  case  in  point.  The  ad- 
ministration thinks  the  resolution  is 
more  expensive  than  the  House  man- 
agers claim.  I  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  uses 
budget  authority,  while  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  administration  use 
outlay  numbers.  The  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  addition  and  as  usual, 
has  failed  to  fund  salary  increases, 
principally  for  military,  which  it 
knows  will  have  to  be  paid.  Moreover, 
it  reduced  mandatory  entitlement 
funding  items  like  medicaid,  which 
also  will  have  to  be  paid. 

Obviously,  the  committee,  in  bring- 
ing us  this  resolution,  is  not  telling  us 
much  if  anything,  about  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  that  will  be 
needed  next  year  to  cover  those  wage 
expenses  and  those  entitlements.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  $10  billion 
or  more,  but  I  do  know  it  will  be  huge. 

That  big,  additional  appropriation  is 
part  of  the  problem  that  worries  the 
administration.  It  worries  me,  too.  Our 
outlays  this  year  are  clearly  going  to 
exceed  by  a  substantial  amount  the 
figure  we  approved  in  the  first  budget 
resolution.  For  that  reason,  I  shall 
support  the  threatened  veto,  if  it  is  in 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  to  sort  out  the 
various  figures.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear 
that  our  spending  is  out  of  control 
again,  and  our  deficit  for  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  more  than  twice  the  $42.5 
billion  we  voted  for  in  the  first  budget 
resolution.  That  means  we  must  make 
more  reductions. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit so  our  conferees  can  make 
more  careful  reductions.  If  that  fails,  I 
urge  a  "ho"  vote  an  the  continuing 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
continuing  resolution  conference 
report  and  cite  two  principal  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

First.  I  object  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
continuing  resolution  of  a  substantial 
congressional    pay    raise,    a    raise    of 


almost  5  percent  for  Members  of  this 
body.  At  a  time  when  we  are  strug- 
gling to  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  I 
believe  we  are  sending  precisely  the 
wrong  message  and  signal  to  the 
people  back  home  if  we  adopt  this  pay 
hike. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
accept  the  additional  cuts  to  health 
and  human  services  and  educational 
programs  as  the  conference  report 
would  do.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  slash  an  addi- 
tional $780,730,000  off  the  House- 
passed  HHS-Education  appropriations 
measure.  I  believe  this  action  to  be  ill 
advised  and  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
those  dependent  on  the  myriad  of 
social  programs  that  come  under  the 
auspices  of  these  Federal  agencies.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  note  my  concern  over  circum- 
stances surrounding  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357,  the  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  A  resolution  of 
this  type  is  necessary  because  the  Con- 
gress has  been  unable  to  complete 
final  action  on  a  number  of  appropria- 
tion bills.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  with  greater  frequency 
Congress  is  addressing  spending  mat- 
ters through  continuing  resolutions 
and,  in  reality,  ducking  its  responsibil- 
ity on  spending  public  moneys. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  expedi- 
tious passage  of  a  resolution  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  current  measure  is  es- 
sential because  it  becomes  technically 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  open  its  doors.  In  addition, 
some  strain  will  be  placed  on  Federal 
workers  who  are  threatened  with  not 
receiving  paychecks.  I,  for  one.  place 
part  of  the  blame  for  this  unfortunate 
situation  on  the  vacillating  viewpoints 
emenating  from  the  White  House. 
Over  the  weekend,  original  indications 
were  that  the  conference  agreement 
was  acceptable  to  the  President.  As  a 
result  most  Republican  conferees  from 
the  House  and  all  from  the  Senate 
signed  the  conference  report  which 
adopted  a  continued  funding  plan. 
However,  yesterday  we  learned  that 
the  President  was  threatening  a  veto. 
That  threat  has  now  become  a  reality, 
even  though  the  spending  figures  in 
the  measure  are  substantially  those 
urged  by  the  President  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  very  com- 
mendable record  of  performance.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  public  will  soon 
tire  of  the  buck  passing  games  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  Congress  are  play- 
ing. As  the  first  session  of  the  97th 
Congress  draws  to  a  close  we  see  Gov- 
ernment by  default,  default  caused  by 
inconsistency,  inaction,  and  constantly 
shifting  direction.  Again,  I  view  this 
last  minute  resolution  as  a  prime  ex- 
amply— a  resolution  necessary  because 
of  legislative  inaction,  largely  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  which  until  recent- 


ly had  not  even  passed  one  appropria- 
tion measure.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
might  observe  after  nearly  5  years  in 
the  House  watching  the  Budget  proc- 
ess that  my  Senate  colleagues  some- 
time overlook  their  primary  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  who  elect  them. 
And  one  might  also  observe  that  using 
the  tactic  of  frightening  public  em- 
ployees and  those  in  need  of  Federal 
assistance  is  hardly  statesmanlike  or 
true  leadership. 

I  supported  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion extending  to  December  15,  1981, 
the  temporary  spending  levels.  I  did  so 
with  reluctance  because  of  my  above 
stated  concerns.  But  I  should  add  that 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  December  15 
date  is  far  superior  from  a  policy 
standpoint  than  that  of  February  3, 
1982,  as  proposed  by  the  majority. 
That  latter  date  would  push  important 
decisions  into  a  time  of  involvement 
with  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  and 
other  issues  which  could  further  com- 
plicate matters. 

I  will  not,  at  this  juncture,  commit 
myself  to  a  favorable  vote  on  a  further 
continuing  resolution  except  to  say 
that  I  will  only  support  a  resolution 
which  is  balanced  and  fair  with  regard 
to  all  segments  of  the  budget  and, 
most  important,  the  public* 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  November  19. 
1981.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  until  approximately  the  hour  of 
3:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess. 


D  1510 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  3  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman.  I 
wonder  is  there  any  possibility  of 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  go  for 
another  10  minutes,  5  minutes  for  the 
majority  and  5  minutes  for  the  minori- 
ty? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
thought  that  we  might  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  an  additional  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided,  15  minutes  to 
the  side. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  would  be  great. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
am  recognized  for  that  purpose,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
an  additional  30  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  inquire  first  as 
to  whether  the  length  of  time  of  30 
minutes  is  not  unduly  long  since  we 
are  in  a  procedural  problem  as  to  what 
is  going  to  take  place.  Could  we  not  ac- 
complish the  .same  thing  with  a  short- 
er period  of  time  and  not  prolong? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  we  are  going  to  be  here  for 
hours.  I  do  not  think  a  half  hour 
makes  that  much  difference. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Would  it  be  all 
right  if  I  inquired? 

The  SPEAKER.  I  would  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  they 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  a  long  session 
into  the  same  hours  of  the  night  and 
in  the  morning  as  we  went  yesterday, 
as  I  read  it  right  now. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
allowed  20  additional  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided.  10  minutes  to  the  side, 
on  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

I  have  so  many  requests  on  my  side 
that  I  would  ask  for  5  minutes  for  the 
majority  and  5  for  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  this 
Chamber  one  of  the  most  famous  tour- 
ist attractions  of  the  world,  Disney- 
land USA.  When  I  came  here  3  years 
ago  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  make- 
believe  was  at  Anaheim,  Disneyland, 
and  this  was  reality.  I  can  tell  you  my 
initial  perception  was  all  wrong.  My 
friends,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  This  is 
make-believe. 

We  are  about  to  consider  the  adop- 
tion of  a  proposal  that  will  fund  the 
functions  of  the  Central  Government 
for  8  months.  If  we  approve  this  pro- 
posal, what  we  are  doing  is  abdicating 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  the 
97th  Congress  to  establish  levels  of 
spending  for  the  programs  essential  to 
this  country  to  the  level  of  those 
spending  levels  which  were  adopted  by 


the  90th.  91st.  92d,  and  all  through 
the  96th  Congresses. 

□  1520 

Now.  as  for  you.  my  friends,  I  am 
not  about  to  do  that.  There  was  an 
election  in  November  1980  when  the 
people  of  this  country  said  they 
wanted  a  different  direction.  And  I 
think  we  should  give  them  that  differ- 
ent direction.  And  how  do  we  do  it? 
We  have  a  President  downtown  who 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to 
say  we  must  rein  in  irresponsible 
spending  and  the  duration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

What  really  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
whole  drill  we  are  going  through?  It  is 
very  simply.  The  barons  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined that  this  President  will  not 
have  the  ability  to  lower  levels  of 
spending  by  this  Congress. 

These  barons  say,  "Who  is  he  to  sug- 
gest that  the  levels  of  spending  should 
be  lowered?"  Why  else  would  these 
barons  want  to  remove  from  the  Presi- 
dent's consideration  the  review  of  ap- 
propriation bills  which  is  his  responsi- 
bility? 

A  proper  duration  for  this  continu- 
ing resolution  would  be  15  to  30  days. 
Anything  beyond  this  short  period  is 
an  effort  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  a 
determined  President  to  closely  review 
individual  appropriation  bills  and  veto 
them  where  they  exceed  reasonable 
limits. 

While  the  final  version  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  economically  un- 
acceptable because  it  fails  to  make  the 
additional  budget  cuts  necessary  for  a 
sustained  economic  recovery  effort,  I 
will  leave  it  to  others  to  discuss  the 
dollars  and  cents  of  the  resolution. 
Rather.  I  speak  in  opposition  not  to 
concentrate  on  the  contents  of  the  res- 
olution, but  to  discuss  the  fact  that  we 
are  considering  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  what  this  means  for  future 
economic  policy. 

Earlier  this  year  it  appeared  that 
Congress  was  reluctantly  doing  what 
needed  to  be  done  for  a  long  time- 
check  the  rate  of  increase  of  Federal 
spending.  The  perception  was  created 
that,  albeit  reluctantly.  Congress 
could  invoke  some  fiscal  discipline 
with  the  help  of  a  determined  Presi- 
dent and  a  vociferous  public.  Through 
the  reconciliation  process  a  total  of 
$35  billion  was  cut  from  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget.  It  looked  as  though  we 
were  finally  turning  the  corner— a 
process  that  began  with  the  passage  of 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  The  new  congressional 
budget  process  was  supposed  to  re- 
verse the  pattern  of  bottom-up  budg- 
eting whereby  the  House  and  Senate 
considered  individual  spending  deci- 
sions in  isolation  and  hence  without 
regard  for  the  impact  of  the  total  level 
of  spending  on  the  national  economy. 
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The  budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses were  supposed  to  work  together. 
The  two  budget  resolutions  were  de- 
signed to  establish  upper  limits  and 
the  appropriations  bills  were  to  fit 
within  the  ceilings  of  the  budget  reso- 
lutions. In  this  manner,  rational  deci- 
sionmaking would  produce  a  final 
product  that  took  into  account  the 
overall  economic  picture  as  well  as  the 
perspective  of  narrow  interests  bent 
on  more  Federal  spending. 

Earlier  this  year  the  whole  process 
seemed  to  come  together  for  perhaps 
the  first  time.  A  first  budget  resolu- 
tion was  enacted  that  reflected  the 
need  for  spending  reductions  in  order 
to  reduce  Federal  borrowing,  and  in 
turn  the  level  of  high  interest  rates. 
Reconciliation  instructions  from  the 
first  budget  resolution  produced  a 
package  of  cuts  to  bring  the  budget  in 
line  with  economic  reality. 

Since  then,  however,  the  process  has 
slipped— and  slipped  badly.  The 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  final 
binding  ceiling  on  the  aggregate 
budget,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
passed  by  September  15,  1981.  We  are 
now  standing  a  full  2  months  and  6 
days  later— and  no  second  budget  reso- 
lution. Despite  that  fact,  the  House 
went  ahead  and  passed  all  but  two  of 
the  regular  appropriations  bills.  These 
bills  were  considered  and  adopted  as  if 
we  had  never  gone  through  the  proc- 
ess earlier  in  the  year  of  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  excessive  Federal 
spending.  The  cart  and  the  horse  were 
reversed.  The  second  budget  resolu- 
tion is  now  a  paper  tiger,  at  best. 
Rather  than  the  appropriations  bills 
reflecting  the  aggregate  limits  of  the 
economic  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
second  budget  resolution  will  merely 
be  the  sum  of  the  individual  decisions 
already  made  to  date.  It  will  be  merely 
a  formality  and  nothing  more  than 
that— unless  we  seize  upon  its  consid- 
eration as  an  opportunity  make  a 
statement  about  spending  in  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

Now  we  come  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. For  the  third  time  in  this  cal- 
endar year,  and  for  the  second  time  in 
the  short  period  elapsed  to  date  in  the 
new  fiscal  year,  we  are  resorting  to  a 
mechanism  that  is  supposed  to  be  used 
sparingly  and  only  as  a  stop-gap 
means  of  funding  the  Government. 
Yet  we  will  fund  all  or  most  of  the 
Government  with  this  device  for  the 
third  time  in  calendar  year  1981.  The 
use  of  continuing  resolutions  is  a 
shameful  exercise  in  economic  brinks- 
manship.  It  represents  the  last  ditch 
attempt  of  the  big  spenders  in  this  in- 
stitution who  have  yet  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  less  Federal  spending, 
rather  than  more.  The  continuing  res- 
olution is  a  perversion  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  makes  the  consider- 
ation of  the  regular  appropriations 
bills  academic.  It  locks  in  high  rates  of 


spending,  if  only  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  No  matter,  the  damage  will  have 
been  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  this 
institution  are  fond  of  falling  back  on 
the  provisions  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution wherein  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  given  the  "power  of  the 
purse."  With  power,  comes  responsibil- 
ity. With  responsibility  comes  the 
duty  to  exercise  it  in  a  prudent 
manner  consistent  with  the  national 
interest.  Passage  of  this  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time  is  a  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible act  and  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

The  long-term  implication  results 
from  the  shifting  of  the  process  back 
to  the  days  when  spending  was  not 
properly  restrained.  The  nature  of  the 
process  helps  to  shape  the  outcome. 
Failure  to  pass,  and  abide  by,  a  restric- 
tive second  budget  resolution— and 
now  both  the  content  and  consider- 
ation of  this  continuing  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations— re- 
veals that  the  1980  election  and  its 
mandate  have  failed  to  teach  the  old 
dog  of  Congress  any  new  tricks. 

Once  again,  we  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  to  spend  other  people's 
money  without  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences of  that  decision.  And,  once 
again,  the  economy  and  the  Nation 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  unfortunate  pass  that  we  have 
come  to.  All  of  us  who  participated, 
even  vicariously,  in  that  conference 
are  shocked  and  disappointed. 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  signatures  to 
the  conference  committee  report. 
Every  Senate  Member  of  the  conferees 
signed  the  conference  committee 
report.  All  of  them  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  President  would 
sign  it. 

The  President  called  and  talked  with 
me  yesterday  morning.  He  asked  if  I 
would  help  him  to  get  a  little  bit  more 
money  for  some  of  the  critical,  crucial 
needs  of  foreign  operations.  I  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten),  to  whom  the  President 
also  had  talked.  Efforts  were  made  to 
do  what  he  requested. 

In  direct  response  to  the  I*resident's 
request  $500  million  more  was  provid- 
ed for  the  immediate  foreign  assist- 
ance needs  that  exist  today.  The 
House  conferees  stood  ready,  at  one 
point,  to  raise  that  to  $700  million. 

Last  night  I  was  asked  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department  if 
House  conferees  could  not  give  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  more  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. I  said,  "There  is  no  way  we  could 
take  that  much  more  out  of  the  do- 
mestic programs  that  already  have 
suffered  as  much  as  they  have.  If  the 
President  were  willing  for  the  total 
cost  of  the  bill  to  go  up  in  order  to  ac- 


commodate that  much  more  foreign 
aid,  perhaps  we  could." 

He  called  me  back,  after  having 
talked  with  the  White  House,  and  said 
that  would  be  all  right,  "You  could 
raise  the  total  if  you  wanted  to  put  it 
all  in  foreign  aid."  That,  apparently, 
was  all  right  as  recently  as  midnight. 

And  so  today  we  are  told  that  there 
is  too  much  money  being  spent.  That 
claim  is  as  phoney  as  a  $3  bill.  It  is 
just  not  true.  There  cannot  be  any 
honest  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  White  House  that  there  is  too 
much  money  in  this  bill.  The  confer- 
ence report  that  comes  before  us  now, 
contains  less  than  the  Senate  bill 
which  the  President  reportedly  was 
ready  to  sign.  It  is  $427,875,510,000: 
That  is  $600  or  $700  million  less  than 
the  Senate  bill  of  $428,465,319,000. 

So  I  do  not  understand,  unless  the 
President  simply  wants  the  theatrics 
of  bringing  the  Government  to  a  halt. 
Well,  let  us  not  be  parties  to  that. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  a 
motion  to  recommit,  I  think  he  has 
the  responsibility  to  place  in  that 
motion  whatever  it  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent demands  so  that  we  can  know  ex- 
actly what  he  is  insisting  upon.  And, 
absent  that,  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  this  Cham- 
ber and  of  the  Congress  to  the  extent 
that  we  do  not  just  absolutely  surren- 
der our  total  prerogatives,  allowing 
the  White  House  and  David  Stockman 
who.  ironically,  represents  that  our 
figures  are  not  sufficiently  believable, 
to  dictate  to  us  exactly  what  we  may 
and  may  not  do. 

Never  has  that  power  lain  with  any 
President.  Never  has  any  President 
presumed  to  assert  the  right  to  tell 
Congress  how  much  it  may  and  may 
not  spend  on  each  line  item.  The  Con- 
stitution clearly  preserves  that  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
very  first  article  of  the  first  section  of 
the  Constitution  preserves  those 
rights  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  we  have  fulfilled  those  rights 
in  good  faith.  We  in  the  House  have 
passed  12  of  the  13  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  and  have  waited  only  for 
the  President  to  give  us  some  indica- 
tion as  to  what  he  wants  on  the  13th. 
That  one  is  the  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Eight  of  those  appropriations  bills 
that  have  been  passed  by  this  House 
have  been  awaiting  action  in  the 
Senate  for  more  than  3  months— more 
than  3  months.  Three  of  them  have 
been  awaiting  action  for  more  than  2 
months.  How  can  the  President  imply, 
then,  that  we  in  the  House  have  been 
less  than  responsible? 

The  total  spending  authorized  by 
those  bills  comes  to  some  $3.5  billion 
less  than  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quested of  us  for  those  exact  functions 
by  the  President  last  March. 


What  does  he  demand?  He  has  not 
told  us  wherein  he  finds  these  figures 
in  this  bill  unacceptable  to  him. 
Would  he  not  be  willing  to  allow  this 
bill  to  go  into  effect,  that  being  the 
manifest  will  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  House,  for  a  period  of  time  that 
preserves  the  Government  from  fall- 
ing over  the  precipice? 

If  we  had  other  figures,  if  we  knew 
what  the  President  would  accept,  per- 
haps we  could  consider  them.  And  I 
think  the  minority  leader  has  that  re- 
sponsibility if  he  offers  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. In  the  absence  of  such  infor- 
mation, we  have  no  honorable  choice 
but  to  support  the  product  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  engage  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  a  simple  ex- 
change here,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  would  be  prepared  to  offer  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  inquired  why  it  would 
not  be  with  instructions  of  some  sort, 
to  bail  us  out  of  this  situation. 

We  have  a  scope  problem  here,  if  we 
were  to  take  the  current  continuing 
resolution  and  extend  it  for  15  days. 
We  also  have  a  scope  problem  if  we 
were  to  take  the  resolution  that  has 
been  before  us  today  and  extend  it  for 
15  days.  That  could  be  obviated,  how- 
ever, if  the  motion  to  reconunit  would 
prevail.  The  conunittee  would  go  back 
and,  of  course,  then  we  would  have  to 
fashion  a  rule  quickly.  That  takes  two- 
thirds,  and  I  know  there  would  be 
little  notice,  but  it  could  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  what  his 
feelings  are  on  a  short-range  exten- 
sion? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  very  closely 
through  the  years,  I  speak  from  my 
heart  when  I  say  that  the  most  serious 
thing  facing  me  and  facing  us,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  executive  branch  and 
the  legislative  branch  getting  at  log- 
gerheads. I  am  talking  about  not  this 
particular  action,  but  just  getting  to 
where  we  are  completely  at  cross  pur- 
poses. 

If  we  can  prevent  that,  I  think  we 
render  a  great  service. 

I  was  asked  just  a  moment  ago  by 
one  of  my  colleagues  from  Tennessee 
about  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
resolution  now  before  us  and  changing 
the  date  of  July  15  to  a  short  period 
while  we  find  out  what  the  objection 
is.  I  am  serious  when  I  say  if  we  can 
prevent  a  complete  breakdown  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive, I  think  we  will  render  a  great 
public  service. 


If  the  Speaker  saw  fit  to  have  a  brief 
recess,  where  I  could  talk  to  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  and  see  what  they 
thought  about  it.  I  think  it  is  worth 
considering. 

Offhand  I  am  not  in  any  shape  to 
say  yes  or  no.  but  it  does  offer  some 
possibility  of  perhaps  preventing  what 
looks  like  a  complete  stalemate  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Speaker  will  see  fit  to  have  a  short 
recess  while  we  discuss  other  alterna- 
tives. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  my  chairman  a  question. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  a  scope 
problem.  We  could  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  for  a  continuing  resolution 
to  a  date  certain,  December  15.  As  I 
see  it,  under  amendment  71,  section 
140,  it  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution,  this  resolution,  other 
than  section  101.  142.  144,  shall  expire  on 
March  30,  1982. 

Therefore,  that  is  standing  there 
naked  and  it  would  be  in  order  to 
amend  that  to  make  it  December  15  or 
December  18.  1981. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  I  was  saying 
and  I  should  not  take  the  view  of 
ruling  it  out  but  other  alternatives  are 
possible. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  suggestion  of  a  moment  ago  that 
we  ought  to  have  some  instructions  in 
the  motion  to  recommit  does  not  deal 
with  the  date.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  date,  it  is  a  question  of  the  sub- 
stance. What  is  it  that  the  President 
wants  us  to  do? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  get  from 
my  chairman  whether  he  feels— and  I 
know  there  is  no  one  that  knows  more 
about  parliamentary  rules  than  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  being 
here  40  years— it  would  be  in  order  to 
have  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  make  the  continuing  res- 
olution until  December  15? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  first  place, 
the  gentleman  is  asking  me  about  the 
rules.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  rules, 
but  I  presume  any  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  could  go  to  any  part 
of  the  instrument  we  are  dealing  with. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  was  in 
the  conference.  The  gentleman  was 
one  of  the  le?ders  to  get  the  confer- 
ence report  signed.  Everybody  fol- 
lowed    the     gentleman's     leadership. 


Why  does  the  gentleman  want  a 
change  at  this  time?  What  is  it  that 
the  President  wants?  Nobody  knows 
what  he  wants. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Listen.  I  spoke  on  my 
feelings  on  this  conference  report  and 
they  have  not  changed  a  bit.  But  I 
think  that  we  should  know,  and  now  I 
ask.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
get  an  answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  that  on  a  motion 
to  recommit  can  the  date  for  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  expiration  date 
of  July  15.  be  changed  to  an  earlier 
date  before  July  15? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  motion  could 
only  be  considered  by  unanimous  re- 
quest because  it  would  not  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  conference  regarding  termi- 
nation dates. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  is  the  answer  I  want. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  could  recommend  that. 
I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  if  we  had 
a  brief  recess  but  the  Members  do  not 
seem  to  wish  that.  I  personally  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  agree. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposal 
included  in  the  conference  report  on 
the  continuing  resolution  which  would 
give  the  Members  of  this  body  a  raise 
in  pay. 

How  can  we  ask  our  constituents  to 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  a  Nation— 
while— at  the  same  time  we  raise  our 
salaries.  This  proposal  amounts  to  a 
cynical  confidence  trick  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  of  this  body 
to  enrich  its  Members  at  public  ex- 
pense is  an  awesome  one.  When  this 
power  is  exercised— the  issue  ought  to 
be  faced  squarely,  and  publicly— not  as 
it  is  presented  here  today,  buried  in 
the  back  pages  of  a  budget  document 
filled  with  the  real  issues  of  the  day. 

I  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  ;fitua- 
tion  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  The 
funding  deadline  draws  dangerously 
near.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation— which, , 
frankly,  we  have  created— and  hide 
behind  the  budget  deadline  while 
voting  our  personal  wallets— rather 
than  the  public  will. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
sign  the  report? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  did 
not  have  a  chance  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  357,  to  the  commit- 
tee of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     MICHEL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  184,  noes 
215,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  332] 
AYES- 184 


Archer 

Ashbrooli 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Broomfield 

Brown)  CO  > 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Eklwards(AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 


Evans  (lA) 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Prenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 


Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Napier 

Nelligan 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prilchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schneider 
,  Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 


Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 


AddabtK) 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (XL) 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 


Stanton 

Staton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

NOES-215 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

FYank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 
LaFalce 

l^eath 

Lehman 

Leiand 

lievitas 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD> 

liOwry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Montgomery 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 


Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

IHitman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zcferelti 


for.   with   Mr.   Biaggi 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


Aspin 

Aucoin 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chisholm 

Crane,  Daniel 

Doman 

Duncan 

Fuqua 

Goldwater 

Hagedorn 


Hansen  (ID) 

HiUis 

Hughes 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Iiantos 

Madigan 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

Mollohan 

Myers 

Paul 


Reuss 

Rose 

Roth 

Santini 

Simon 

Tauke 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 


November  22,  1981 

D  1550 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Vander   Jagt 
against. 

Mr.    Madigan    for.    with    Mr.    Mollohan 
against. 

Mr.  Myers  for.  with  Mr.  Lantos  against. 

Mr.  Paul  for.  with  Mr.  AuCoin  against. 

Mr.  Wampler  for.  with  Mr.  Mattox 
against. 

Mr.  Winn  for.  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Hughes  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  205,  nays 
194,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
33,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  333] 
YEAS- 205 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 


Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fithian 

Flippo 

norio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

FVank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 


Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Jacot>s 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Levitas 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McDade 
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McHush 

Price 

Swift 

Mica 

Rahall 

Synar 

Mikulski 

Railsback 

Traxler 

Miller  (CA) 

Rangel 

Udall 

Mineta 

Ratchford 

Vento 

Minish 

Richmond 

Volkmer 

Moakley 

Robinson 

Walgren 

Moffett 

Rodino 

Washington 

Murphy 

Roe 

Watkins 

Murtha 

Rosenthal 

Waxman 

Natcher 

Rostenkowski 

Weaver 

Neal 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Nelligan 

Sabo 

White 

Nelson 

Scheuer 

Whitley 

Nichols 

Schroeder 

Whitten 

Nowak 

Schumer 

Williams  (MT) 

Oakar 

Seiberling 

Wilson 

Oberstar 

Shamansky 

Wirth 

Obey 

Shannon 

Wolpe 

Ottinger 

Skelton 

Wright 

I>anetta 

Smith  (lA) 

Wyden 

Parris 

Smith  (PA) 

Yates 

Patman 

Solarz 

Yatron 

Patterson 

St  Germain 

Young  (MO) 

Pease 

Stark 

Zablocki 

Pepper 

Stokes 

Zeferetti 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Peyser 

Studds 
NAYS- 194 

Applegate 

Gradison 

Morrison 

Archer 

Gramm 

Mottl 

Ashbrook 

Green 

Napier 

Atkinson 

Gregg 

O'Brien 

Badham 

Grisham 

Oxley 

Bafalis 

Gunderson 

Pashayan 

Bailey  (MO) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Beard 

Hall.  Sam 

I>ickle 

Benedict 

Hamilton 

Porter 

Bennett 

Hammerschmidi 

t  Pritchard 

Bereuter 

Hance 

Pursell 

Bethune 

Hansen  (UT) 

Quillen 

Bliley 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Broomfield 

Heckler 

Rhodes 

Brown  (CO) 

Hendon 

Rinaldo 

Brown  (OH) 

Hiler 

Ritter 

Broyhill 

Hollenbeck 

Rot>erts(ICS) 

Burgener 

Holt 

Roberts  (SD) 

Butler 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Horton 

Rogers 

Carman 

Hubbard 

Roukema 

Carney 

Huckaby 

Rousselot 

Chappell 

Hunter 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Hyde 

Russo 

Cheney 

Ireland 

Savage 

Clausen 

Jeffries 

Sawyer 

dinger 

Johnston 

Schneider 

Coats 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Coleman 

Kindness 

Sensenbrermer 

Collins  (TX) 

Kramer 

Sharp 

Conable 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Corcoran 

Latta 

Shelby 

Courter 

Leach 

Shumway 

Coyne.  James 

Leath 

Shuster 

Craig 

LeBoutillier 

Siljander 

Crane.  Philip 

Lee 

Skeen 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lent 

Smith  (AL) 

Daniel.  R.  W 

L*wis 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Livingston 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daub 

Loeffler 

Smith  (OR) 

OtiVis 

Lott 

Snowe 

Deckard 

XiOwery  (CA) 

Snyder 

DeNardis 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Derwinski 

Lungren 

Spence 

Dickinson 

Marks 

Stangeland 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Stanton 

Dunn 

Marriott 

Staton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (XL) 

Stenholm 

Emerson 

Martin  (NO 

Stump 

Emery 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzin 

English 

McClory 

Taylor 

Erdahl 

McCollum 

Thomas 

Erlenbom 

McCurdy 

Trible 

Evans  (DE) 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans  (lA) 

McEwen 

Walker 

Fenwick 

McGrath 

Weber  (MN) 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Weber  (OH) 

Fields 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Pindley 

Miller  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Pish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wolf 

Forsythe 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wortley 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Wylie 

Gilman 

Montgomery 

Young  (AK) 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Young  (FTj) 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" 
Hawkins 


1 

NOT  VOTING 

1-33 

Aspin 

Hagedorn 

Myers 

AuCoin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Paul 

Biaggi 

Hillis 

Reuss 

Boiling 

Hughes 

Rose 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jones  (NO 

Roth 

Chisholm 

Jones  (OK) 

Santini 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lantos 

Simon 

Doman 

Madigan 

Tauke 

Duncan 

Mattox 

Wampler 

Fuqua 

McCloskey 

Williams  <OH) 

Goldwater 

Mollohan 

Winn 

D  1600 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lantos  for,  with  Mr.  Hughes  against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with  Mr.  Duncan  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for.  with  Mr.  Hagedorn 
against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for.  with  Mr.  Myers  against. 

Mr.  Mattox  for.  with  Mr.  Roth  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 
Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Puqua. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 
Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  EMERY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11:  Page  3,  line  16. 
strike  out  all  after  "House"  down  to  and  in- 
cluding ■1981"  in  line  22. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1 1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing additional  sun\s  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated: 

"for  low  income  home  energy  assistance 
program,  $140,000,000: 

"for  the  foster  care  program  authorized 
by  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$75,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices.  and  Education, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982  (H.R.  4560),  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
November  9.  1981,  related  to  a  limitation  on 
entitlement  to  payments  under  parts  A  and 
E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
transfer  of  funds  under  parts  B  and  E  of 
such  title  (contained  in  H.R.  4560  as  so  re- 
ported beginning  with  "provided"  on  page 


39.  line  17.  and  ending  on  page  40.  line  8) 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  joint 
resolution: 

"for  the  family  medicine  residency  train- 
ing programs  authorized  by  section  786  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $10,000,000: 

■for  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant.  $62,552,000: 

"for  the  State  Block  Grant  authorized  by 
chapter  2  of  the  Ekiucation  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  $140,000,000: 
Provided  further.  That  the  College  Housing 
Loan  Program  shall  operate  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  as  contained  in  H.R. 
4560  as  passed  the  House  October  6.  1981. 
except  that  the  gross  commitments  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $75.000.000'  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  I  clearly  understand 
the  final  decisions  regarding  child  wel- 
fare and  foster  care  payments  in  the 
continuing  resolution.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  receded  to 
the  House  and  agreed  to  maintain  the 
provisions  in  Public  Law  96-272.  the 
Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1980,  regarding  titles  IV-B 
and  IV-E.  This  means  that  the  Senate 
language  which  put  a  cap  on  foster 
care,  far  below  the  reconciliation  pro- 
visions, and  made  changes  in  the  allo- 
cation formula  and  the  requirements 
for  transfer  of  funds  were  dropped, 
and  the  House  provisions  prevailed. 
Specifically  this  means: 

First.  An  appropriation  for  title  IV- 
B,  child  welfare  services,  of  $163.5  mil- 
lion; 

Second.  Funds  for  titles  IV-A/E  of 
$246  million  with  the  entitlement  lan- 
guage retained:  and 

Third.  Funding  for  adoption  assist- 
ance of  $5  million  with  entitlement 
language. 

This  final  agreement  maintains  the 
flexibility  in  Public  Law  96-272  and 
protects  implementation  of  the 
changes  in  the  child  welfare  system 
which  Congress  worked  on  for  5  years. 
These  changes  have  already  proven 
cost  effective  in  demonstration 
projects  conducted  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  and  have  supported  the 
basic  premise  in  Public  Law  96-272 
that  the  provision  of  specified  services 
can  reduce  the  need  for  costly  out-of- 
home  care  for  dependent,  neglected, 
and  abused  children. 

The  provisions  in  this  law  have  been 
reaffirmed  many  times  by  Congress: 
In  the  overwhelming  vote  for  final 
passage,  in  approval  of  the  full  appro- 
priation for  the  law  in  1981,  and  in 
fully  protecting  the  law  and  its  fund- 
ing levels  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  I  am  pleased  that  once  again 
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Congress  has  reaffirmed  its  commit- 
ment to  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion by  protecting  the  law  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

D  1610 

And  we  overcame  that  on  our  bill 
that  we  passed  in  1980? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  did.  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  in  this  confer- 
ence we  are  not  changing  our  1980  law 
on  foster  care;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  the  conferees 
also  remove  the  cap? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  WHITTEN),  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  4.  strike 
out  all  after  line  19  over  to  and  including 
line  4  on  page  5  and  insert: 

■Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1982.  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
as  provided  for  in  such  Act  as  passed  the 
Senate  on  November  17,  1981,  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law,  notwitlistanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  and  section 
15<a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  programs  and  activities,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  which  were  conduct- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  for  which  provi- 
sion was  made  in  section  101(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-536  regarding  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs,  notwithstanding  section 
10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in 
excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  estimate,  whichever 
is  lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority: Provided.  That  the  following  addi- 
tional sums  are  hereby  appropriated: 
$300,000,000  for  Foreign  Military  Credit 
Sales,  $100,000,000  for  the  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  amendment  restores  the  House 
position  on  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  passed  the  House  at  a 
spending  rate  of  either  the  current 
level,  or  the  budget  request,  whichever 
is  lower. 

This  approach  results  in  probably 
the  lowest  spending  level  that  is  rea- 
sonably possible. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the 
House  position  the  amendment  adds 
$500  million— $300  million  for  critical- 
ly needed  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, $100  million  for  the  Economic 
Support  Fund,  and  $100  million  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank, 

I  did  not  support  this  amendment  in 
conference,  but  rather  supported  the 
approach  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Whitten.  His  approach, 
which  I  understand  was  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  was  to  provide  the 
entire  $500  million  for  critically  and 
urgently  needed  security  assistance 
needs. 

However,  a  majority  of  the  House 
conferees  preferred  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  the  House.  In  an 
effort  to  compromise  I  would  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted.  The 
amendment  can  take  care  of  the  im- 
mediate security  assistance  needs  of 
such  countries  as  Egypt,  Sudan, 
Turkey.  Portugal,  and  others  on  a 
temporary  basis  until  a  regular  bill  is 
enacted.  I  believe  that  a  large  majority 
of  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  in  both  bodies  believe  this  is  an 
absolute  minimum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
funds  which  the  administration  and 
the  other  body  think  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  and  support  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

And  frankly,  I  believe  these  low 
levels  are  our  best  assurances  for 
bringing  a  foreign  assistance  bill  to 
the  House  floor  for  consideration. 
During  the  last  2  days,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  received  specific 
assurances  from  the  House  leadership 
that  a  foreign  assistance  bill  will  be 
called  up  during  the  time  we  are  in 
session  in  December. 

This  will  give  the  administration 
time  to  do  the  things  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  vital  sup- 
port for  the  bill  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  foreign  assistance  bill 
did  not  come  to  the  House  floor  last 
year  and  thus  far  has  not  been  sched- 
uled this  year.  These  events  have 
placed  the  other  body  in  an  under- 
standably difficult  and  frustrating  po- 
sition. 

In  large  part  because  of  this  frustra- 
tion the  other  body  passed  the  foreign 


assistance  appropriation  bill,  an  act 
which  contravened  longstanding  prac- 
tices and  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions and  an  act  which  I  totally 
oppose.  However,  I  do  understand  why 
they  did  this. 

We  need  a  regular  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriations  Act— one  that  is 
fully  debated  and  open  to  amendment 
in  both  bodies.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  achieve  this  and  I  hope 
I  will  be  joined  in  this  by  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
both  bodies  and  by  the  administration 
whose  active  work  and  support  will  be 
essential. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  6,  line  15, 
after  "law"  insert: 

•(44)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may,  before  December 
31,  1981,  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V:  Provided, 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions." 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendent  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  Moves  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  the  following; 

(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  before  December 
31,  1981,  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V;  Provided, 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $34,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  data  processing  services,  (2)  12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
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tion.  and  (3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Relations; 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  (1)  150  full-time  permanent  positions 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  and  (2)  120  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  External  Relations;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation  and  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  be 
available  for  the  Supply  Service. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  7,  strike 
out  lines  7  to  15,  inclusive. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  Restore  the 
matter  striken  by  said  amendment,  amend- 
ed to  change  section  "(i)"  as  follows;  "(ii)". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreeihent. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37;  Page  7.  after 
line  24,  insert: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  those  provisions  of 
section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  applicable  by 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section,  nothing  in 
such  provisions  shall  (or  shall  be  construed 
to)  require  that  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay,  payable  to  any  individual  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  services  performed  after  November 
30,  1981,  be  limited  or  reduced  to  an  amount 
which  is  less  than— 

(A)  $59,500.00,  in  case  such  individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  (II)  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  such  level  III  (or  to  a  percentage  of 
such  maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  or 
congressional  resolution: 

(B)  $58,500.00,  in  case  such  individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  (II)  limited  to  a  maxmum  rate  which  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  such  level  IV  (or  to  a  percentage  of 


such  maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  or 
congressional  re.solulion;  or 

(C)  $57,500.00,  in  case  such  individual  has 
an  office  or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for 
which  is  (I)  fixed  at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
(II)  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  rate  of  basis 
pay  for  such  level  V  (or  to  a  percentage  of 
such  a  maximum  rate)  by  reason  of  section 
5308  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  ap- 
plicable by  subsection  (k)  of  this  section)  or 
congressional  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?  " 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  37. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio).  All  those 
in  favor  say  "aye,"  opposed  "no. " 

The  ayes  have  it.  The  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
motion  at  the  desk.  I  have  a  motion.  I 
was  standing,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  To  what  amend- 
ment does  the  gentleman  have  a 
motion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Senate  amendment  No, 
37. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  House  has  already  disposed  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  was  standing  here 
seeking  recognition,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  was  the  decision? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  may 
have  been  standing,  but  he  was  not 
seeking  recognition,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  was  the  outcome 
of  that,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  Senate  amendment 
No.  37  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  I  was  standing 
with  a  motion.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized that  there  were  three  of  four 
others  standing,  and  the  gentleman 
was  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  his 
colleagues,  and  was  not  asking  for  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  about  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  the  Chair  is 
sorry. 


The    Clerk    will    report    the    next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39;  Page  9,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  $869,240,000 
is  appropriated  under  this  joint  resolution 
for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund,  of 
which  $230,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
public  service  costs  and  $639,240,000  shall  be 
available  for  revenue  foregone  on  free  and 
reduced  rate  mail,  of  which  $20,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  revenue  foregone 
under  section  3626  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  postage 
for  any  class  of  mail  or  kinds  of  mailer 
under  former  sections  4358.  4554(b).  and 
4554(c)  of  such  title. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speakar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  If  we  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on  here,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  understands  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  has  been 
completed,  and  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  for  a  motion. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following; 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  except  sec. 
140,  $869,240,000  is  appropriated  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal 
Senice  Fund,  of  which  $230,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  public  service  costs  and 
$639,240,000  shall  be  available  for  revenue 
forgone  on  free  and  reduced  rate  mail. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly 
adjust  preferred  rates  so  as  to  recover  the 
difference  between  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  2401(c)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  had  this  provision  not  been  en- 
acted, and  the  $639.?40.000  hereby  appropri- 
ated. Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  subsections. 

"(a)  As  provided  in  Section  1723  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
August  13.  1981.  the  first  $104,000,000  of  the 
difference  in  appropriations  is  to  be  recov- 
ered by  adjustment  of  the  rates  for  the  class 
of  mail  under  former  sections  4452(b)  and 
4452(c)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

■(b)  $56,760,000  is  to  be  recovered  through 
proportional  adjustment  based  on  the  re- 
maining phasing  appropriation  for  any  class 
of  mail  sent  at  a  free  or  reduced  rate  under 
section  3217  or  section  3626  of  title  39. 
under  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955  or  under  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1975. 
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•(c)  The  adjustments  made  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  further  adjusted  so 
that  $20,000,000  is  applied  to  lessen  the  ad- 
justment under  subsection  (b)  for  any  class 
of  mail  or  kind  of  mailer  under  former  sec- 
tions 4358.  4554(b).  and  4554(c)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code." 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Clerk    will 
report   the   next   amendment   in   dis- 
agreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  40:  Page  9.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  joint  resolution  may  be  used  to 
accomplish  or  implement  a  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  before  March  15.  1982.  Such 
reorganization  plan  may  be  implemented 
after  March  15,  1982,  unless  disapproved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  We  cannot  hear  the  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  con- 
tinue to  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

MOTION  OKFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  or  implement  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  before  March  30. 
1982.  Such  reorganization  plan  may  be  im- 
plemented after  March  30.  1982.  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Continuing  Resolution  for  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco  and  Firearms.  $15,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1982." 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  NO.  43:  Page  9.  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to— 

(1)  enforce  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  or  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Income  Tax  Regu- 
lations §  1.103-7  and  §  1.103-10  which  were 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1981,  or 

(2)  propose,  promulgate,  or  enforce  any 
ruling  or  regulation  reaching  the  same 
result  as.  or  a  result  similar  to.  such  Reve- 
nue Ruling  or  Regulations,  in  connection 
with  a  qualifiea  issue,  or 

(3)  issue  rulings  or  regulations  which  treat 
as  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  any  interest  earned  on  an  obligation 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  a  dis- 
qualified facility. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "qualified  issue"  means  a  single  issue 
(whether  or  not  part  of  a  composite  or  mul- 
tiple series  of  issues)— 

(A)  all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured 

by- 

(i)  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  an  instrumentality  of  either,  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  qualified  person  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  46(c)(8)(D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  determined  without 
regard  to  clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  thereof),  and 

(B)  none  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  disqualified  facili- 
ty or  a  facility  with  respect  to  which,  at  any 
time  before  January  1.  1987- 

(i)  any  disqualified  person  used  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  facilty.  or 

(ii)  more  than  25  percent  of  the  facility  is 
(in  the  aggregate)  used  by  disqualified  per- 
sons. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  use  by  a 
related  person  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  shall  be 
treated  as  use  by  the  disqualified  person. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "disqualified  person"  means  a  person 
(other  than  an  exempt  person  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(3)  of  such  Code) 
which  has  aggregate  capital  expenditures 
for  any  purpose  which,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1979.  and  ending  September 
30,  1982,  exceed  $25,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ag- 
gregate capital  expenditures  of  any  person 
under  subparagraph  (A),  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  capital  expenditures 
of  all  persons  which  are— 

(i)  related  persons  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  with  re- 
spect to  such  person;  or 

(ii)  guarantors  of  any  portion  of  the  issue 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  is 
being  made  under  this  subsection  other 
than  a  guarantor  which— 

(I)  is  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  an  instrumentality  of  either,  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  person  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii). 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "capital  expenditures"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  103(b)(6)(D) 
of  such  Code,  except  that  such  term  shall 


not  include  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  which  constitutes  a  qualified 
research  expense  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  44F(b)  of  such  Code). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)(B).  a  "disqualified  facility" 
is  any  private  or  commercial— 

(i)  golf  course, 
(ii)  country  club, 
(iii)  massage  parlor,  or 
(iv)  tennis  club. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  after 
August  23.  1981.  and  until  Congress  enacts 
legislation  which  affects  section  103(b)(6)  of 
such  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  should  in  all  cases  enforce  any 
ruling  or  regulation  described  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  or  (2)  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  43  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  language  proposed  in  (b)(1)(A)  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following:  "all  of  the 
obligations  of  which  are  directly  or  indirect- 
ly guaranteed  or  secured  in  whole  or  in  part 
by". 

And  after  section  (b)(2)(B)(ii)(II)  insert 
the  following: 

"(III)  One  or  more  financial  institutions 
which  are  not  related  persons  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such 
Code  to  the  user  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  express  strong  reservations 
about  this  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  under- 
stands this  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  interested. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  gentleman  could  not 
hear  the  Speaker's  important  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  reserve  the  right  to  object  on  the 

last  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 

(Mr.  WHITTEN). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI ). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  express  my  strong  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  Senate  amendment  No.  43  on 
which  the  conferees  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  House  recede  and  concur 


with  an  amendment.  My  objections 
are  both  procedural  and  substantive  in 
nature. 

The  amendment  attempts  to  prohib- 
it in  certain  circumstances  the  en- 
forcement of  revenue  ruling  81-216, 
and  regulations  reaching  the  same 
result. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
enforcement  of  the  ruling  in  the  case 
of  bonds  which  are  backed  by  a  State 
or  locality  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  are  not  to  be  used  by  very  large 
corporations— with  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion in  capital  expenditures,  world- 
wide, in  a  3-year  period. 

First  of  all,  on  pr(x;edural  grounds, 
we  have  a  Senate  floor  amendment 
which  attempts  to  negate  a  proper  in- 
terpretation by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  a  substantive  provision  of 
the  tax  laws  by  limiting  the  discretion 
of  the  Service  in  its  internal  use  of  its 
administrative  moneys. 

Not  only  is  the  amendment  not 
properly  within  the  purview  of  the  ap- 
propriations process,  but  the  conferees 
have  even  gone  to  the  point  of  expand- 
ing its  scope  to  broaden  its  impact. 
Those  of  us  on  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittees find  this  to  be  improper  and. 
in  a  sense,  irresponsible  inasmuch  as 
the  matter  addressed  by  the  amend- 
ment is  a  complex  one  with  policy  im- 
plications which  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  tax-writing  commit- 
tees prior  to  the  taking  of  congression- 
al action. 

In  a  more  important  sense,  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
my  view  that  the  action  recommended 
by  the  conferees  in  accepting  this 
amendment  will  have  no  substantive 
effect.  It  will  not  result  in  the  issuance 
of  bonds  which  would  be  prohibited 
absent  the  existence  of  this  appropria- 
tions rider.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  inasmuch  as  this  language  in  no 
way  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  it  cannot  affect  the  legal  basis 
under  which  bonds  can  be  issued 
under  existing  law.  Since  it  is  custom- 
ary for  bond  counsel  to  issue  opinions 
on  the  legal  basis  for  the  tax  exemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  in  question,  I  wanted 
to  make  this  statement  at  this  time  so 
that  no  bond  counsel  or  potential  pur- 
chasers would  improperly  construe 
that  this  simple  funds  limitation  has 
the  effect  of  legalizing  the  bonds  in 
question.  Once  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion expires,  the  IRS  will  be  able  to 
enforce  the  revenue  ruling  in  question, 
revenue  ruling  81-216,  even  as  to  the 
interest  earned  on  bonds  issued  during 
the  period  of  this  appropriations 
freeze. 

I  would  want  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
at  great  length  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  who 
shares  my  view  that  this  language  is 
ineffectual  in  achieving  the  purpose 
which  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  The  sole 
effect  of  this  language  is  to  delay  IRS 


action  in  this  area.  It  cannot  and  does 
not,  the  sense  of  the  Senate  language 
relating  to  future  periods  notwith- 
standing, change  the  underlying  law 
which  in  the  end  controls  the  legal 
basis  for  the  granting  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  entire  legis- 
lative process  that  one  or  two  law 
firms  specializing  in  the  processing  of 
these  transactions  have  attempted  to 
modify  the  tax  laws  without  going 
through  the  appropriate  committees 
which  Congress  established  to  deal 
with  the  tax  laws.  In  so  doing,  they 
have  added  nothing— except  confusion 
to  the  whole  area  of  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  item  the  gentleman  has  discussed. 
I  would  ask  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoYBAL),  if  he  has  any  comments. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  was  discussed  thoroughly  in 
conference.  The  reason  that  we 
brought  it  back  in  disagreement  is  be- 
cause we  have  agreed  with  the  argu- 
ments just  presented  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
We  thought  we  would  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  present  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  situation. 

I  really  do  not  know  what  can  be 
done  at  this  particular  moment.  How- 
ever, that  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Again 
I  must  repeat  that  there  was  a  great, 
long  discussion,  and  we  were  assured 
by  the  conferees  from  the  other  body 
that  this  matter  had  been  taken  up, 
that  the  vote  on  their  side  was  97  to  2. 
Therefore,  they  were  adamant  in  their 
position. 

Since  we  could  not  meet  with  an 
agreement,  we  brought  it  back  in  dis- 
agreement giving  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  an  opportunity  to  present 
some  views. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  conference  committee  has  not 
only  accepted  the  amendment  but  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Let  me  reiterate  that  the 
amendment  really  does  not  have  any 
effect.  It  does  not  change  the  law, 
only  the  ability  of  the  IRS  to  enforce 
it  for  the  short  run.  Bond  counsels 
should  still  not  issue  any  opinions  that 
these  are  tax-exempt  bonds. 

I  appreciate  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  this 
matter.  He  understands  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means  on  this  issue  and  has  been  quite 
cooperative  with  us  notwithstanding 
the  persistence  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  can 
support  the  House  conferees  on  this 
matter  and  agree  to  recede  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  pertains  to  multiple  lots 
of  small-issue  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  I  believe  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216  which  was  issued  by  the  IRS 
this  past  August  and  which  was  fol- 
loweci  by  a  rulemaking  notice  issued  in 
the  October  8  Federal  Register,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  deny  tax 
exemptior\  for  multiple  lots  of  small- 
issue  industrial  revenue  bonds.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  IRS  from  enforcing  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  and  the  subsequent 
rulemaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  our  intention  in 
agreeing  to  this  amendment  to  pre- 
empt either  the  authority  of  the  IR£ 
or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
committees.  Rather  it  is  our  intention 
to  preserve  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  matter. 

This  past  spring  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  on  issues  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  small-issue  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds.  As  we  moved  into  the 
summer  months  and  began  work  on 
the  tax  bill,  many  Members  thought 
that  the  small  issue  IRB  question 
would  be  addressed  in  that  bill.  How- 
ever, time  constraints  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue  resulted  in  a  deci- 
sion not  to  try  to  work  small  issue 
IRE'S  into  the  tax  bill  but  rather  to 
take  the  matter  up  separately  later  in 
this  session. 

Unfortunately,  following  on  the 
heels  of  this  congressional  decision  to 
put  off  consideration  of  small  issue 
IRB's  until  later  in  the  year,  the  IRS 
on  August  24  issued  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216  and  followed  this  with  a  rule- 
making notice,  which  has  cast  a  seri- 
ous shadow  of  doubt  in  the  financial 
community  about  the  tax  status,  and 
therefore  the  marketability,  of  multi- 
ple lots  of  small  issue  IRB's. 

Small  issue  IRB's  which  are  bonds  of 
less  than  $1  million,  have  been  used 
very  effectively  by  State  and  local  eco- 
nomic development  agencies  to  attract 
new  business.  Conversely  these  small 
issue  IRB's  have  proven  to  be  a  useful 
tool  for  small  businesses  who  might 
otherwise  be  locked  out  of  the  capital 
markets  because  of  high  interest  rates. 
In  the  last  3  years  in  my  State  alone 
some  $1  billion  in  industrial  revenue 
bonds  have  helped  small  businesses 
and  local  development  projects  add 
40,000  jobs.  And  this  experience  in  my 
State  is  not  unique.  This  has  been 
happening  across  the  country.  Clearly 
small-issue   industrial    revenue   bonds 
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have  become  an  important  mechanism 
for  keeping  small  businesses  in  the  pri- 
vate capital  market. 

During  the  April  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  many  witnesses 
testified  that  small-issue  industrial 
revenue  bonds  are  needed  perhaps 
now  more  than  ever  in  the  face  of 
recent  cutbacks  in  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  for  small  business, 
distressed  areas,  and  rural  localities. 

Moreover  as  high  interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  force  commercial  banks  to 
seek  shorter  maturation  in  their  port- 
folios, it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  small  businesses  to  find 
affordable  long  term  financing.  Small 
issue  IRB's  are  one  way  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  able  to  remain  in  the 
market. 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
argued  against  the  IRB  program  be- 
cause of  the  revenue  losses  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  due  to  the  nontaxable 
nature  of  interest  paid  to  the  purchas- 
ers of  these  bonds.  Many  different  sets 
of  figures,  all  reported  to  be  the  most 
accurate,  have  been  floated  as  to  the 
amount  of  these  losses.  However,  what 
would  be  just  as  interesting  but  which 
the  Treasury  has  not  produced  are  es- 
timates of  the  amount  of  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasury  Department  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  generated  by  IRB-fi- 
nanced  projects.  The  economic  activity 
generated  by  these  projects  in  the 
form  of  wages  and  company  profits 
helps  the  Treasury  directly  in  addi- 
tional tax  collections  and  indirectly 
through  lower  spending  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  forms 
of  public  assistance.  These  gains  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  are  an  offset  to  the 
revenue  losses  from  the  Federal  taxes 
foregone  on  bond  interest  income. 

However,  the  amendment  before  you 
does  not  require  you  to  make  a  deci- 
sion today  about  the  merits  of  small- 
issue  industrial  revenue  bonds  as  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  The  amendment 
before  you  has  only  one  purpose  and 
that  purpose  is  to  buy  time  for  the 
Congress  to  work  its  own  will  on  this 
matter. 

This  amendment  does  not  change 
existing  law.  It  simply  prohibits  the 
IRS  from  enforcing  its  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  Without  this  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  enforcement  of  IRS 
Ruling  81-216,  we  will  be  allowing  the 
IRS  to  do  our  legislating  for  us. 

Again  let  me  say  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  preempt  the  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  committees.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  insure  that  the 
future  of  small-issue  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  is  determined  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  and  not  by  the  IRS. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
accept  this  amendment  in  the  same 
good  faith  in  which  your  managers  on 
this  continuing  resolution  have  agreed 
to  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  on  amendment  No.  37  on  which  I 
rose  and  had  hoped  the  Chair  would 
recongize  me,  I  must  explain  why  I 
rose.  I  rose  because  I  had  a  motion  at 
the  desk  to  have  the  4.8-percent  pay 
increase  apply  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  in 
order  at  an  appropriate  time  prior  to 
disposition  of  all  the  amendments? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
may  do  that  if  I  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  As  far  as 
amendment  43  is  concerned,  the 
amendment  we  are  talking  about  right 
now,  whereby  the  conference  would 
stop  IRS  from  putting  into  effect  the 
regulatory  change  prohibiting  the 
clustering  of  small  issue  industrial  rev- 
enue bonds,  all  we  do  is  tell  the  IRS 
"You  shall  not  put  that  regulation 
into  effect."  I  would  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee would  like  the  idea  because  it  will 
give  him  time  to  hold  the  hearings,  to 
make  the  final  determination  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  it  would  not 
be  done  by  regulation  by  IRS. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  tax-writing  committee, 
should  write  this  language  and  should 
look  at  this.  All  I  want  to  reiterate  is 
that  any  tax  bond  issue  tomorrow  is 
not  going  to  be  exempt  as  a  result  of 
this  language. 

What  this  does,  it  just  curtails  the 
dollar  flow  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision  until  such  time  as  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  concluded  and 
then  the  law  is  not  changed.  That  is 
why  I  see  no  reason  for  this.  I  think  it 
is  unnecessary,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  The  gentle- 
man is,  of  course,  correct  that  substan- 
tive law  is  not  changed  by  this  amend- 
ment. That  would,  I  think,  make  the 
amendment  less  offensive  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. We  are  not  writing  tax  law  here. 
We  are  simply  sending  an  executive 
branch  agency  a  message  through  the 
vehicle  of  this  amendment.  Admitted- 
ly, an  appropriations  bill  is  not  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  sending  this  message. 
But  what  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do 
not  want  money  appropriated  in  this 
bill  to  be  used  to  enforce  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216  or  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. Such  instructions  have  been 
sent  to  executive  branch  agencies  in 
the  past  through  appropriations  bills, 
and  they  have  been  successful. 


I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  9,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  113.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
not  include  in  his  recommendations  for  rev- 
enue enhancements  any  recommendations 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
Federal  tax  incentives  for  energy  conserva- 
tion or  the  development  of  renewable 
energy  sources. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  48:  Page  9,  after 
line  5,  insert: 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560.  entitled 
"Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982".  for  school  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas  under 
title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  under 
the  authority  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
H.R.  4560  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 9,  1981. 

Mr.  WHITTEN(  during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  asK  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numl)ered  48  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560, 


entitled  "Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982".  for 
.school  a.ssistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
under  title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available 
under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on 
October  6.  1981:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  available  for  entitlements  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended.'  is  amended  so  as  to 
permit  payment  to  any  local  education 
agency  under  such  section  3(a)  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payment  for  fiscal  year  1981,  unless  the  en- 
titlement for  such  agency  is  determined 
under  section  3(d)(2KB)  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  provisions  of  section 
3(d)(2)(B)  shall  be  fully  funded  and  not  sub- 
ject to  rateable  reduction:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  shall  not 
apply. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  9,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec  118.  Notwithstanding  section  1903(s) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  all  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ice facilities  as  defined  by  section  1911  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  paid  entire- 
ly by  Federal  funds  and  notwithstanding 
section  1903(t)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
all  medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for 
Indian  health  service  facilities  shall  not  be 
include^  in  the  computation  of  the  target 
amount  of  Federal  medicaid  expenditures. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

motion  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Page  9,  after 
line  5,  insert: 

Sec  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  in  this  joint 
resolution  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
$21,800,000. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  in  this  joint 
resolution  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
$21,800,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  this  re- 
duction shall  be  taken  from  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  budget  account  entitled 
"Social  Security  Administration.  Limitation 
on  Administrative  Expenses"  or  from  funds 
available  for  the  administration  of  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  9,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec  126.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September 
30.  1982),  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  such  amount  as  may  be 
nepessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
the  services  of  a  professional  archivist.  Such 
services  shall  be  obtained  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  not  be  obtained  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  57  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  section  number  named  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert  "125-128". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seek  rec- 
ognition to  speak  on  amendment  No. 
57. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  discuss  on  the  basis  of  clarifying 
the  position  of  the  conferees  a  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report  dealing 
with  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

The  conference  report  includes  a 
provision,  added  by  the  other  body, 
which  has  the  effect  of  transferring 
safety  and  health  enforcement  from 
MSHA  to  OSHA  over  the  surface  con- 
struction activities  of  independent 
contractors  at  minesites.  This  provi- 
sion is  a  refinement  of  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  the  Labor-HHS  ap- 
propriations bill.  H.R.  4560.  My 
amendment,  which  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  254  to  165.  did  two  things. 
First,  it  transferred  from  MSHA  to 
OSHA  enforcement  over  surface  con- 
struction at  a  minesite.  Second,  it 
transferred  from  MSHA  to  OSHA 
safety  and  health  enforcement  over 
surface  mining  of  stone,  clay,  collodial 
phosphate,  sand,  and  gravel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HHS  appro- 
priations bill,  since  it  represented  a  re- 
striction on  authority,  was  incorporat- 
ed by  reference  into  the  continuing 
appropriations  resolution.  Thus,  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing 
resolution  does  two  things: 

First,  it  provides  that  no  funds  shall 
by  used  by  MSHA  with  respect  to  reg- 
ulating surface  mining  of  stone,  clay, 
colloidal  phosphate,  sand,  or  gravel. 

Second,  it  reflects  a  modification  of 
the  other  part  of  my  original  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-HHS  appropria- 
tions bill,  so  that  now  no  funds  shall 
be  used  by  MSHA  to  regulate  the  sur- 
face construction  activities  of  inde- 
pendent contractors  at  minesites. 

Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is  correct 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  conference 
report. 

It  is  noted  that  the  other  body  in 
considering  the  continuing  resolution 
viewed  the  resolution  as  incorporating 
your  MSHA  amendment  to  the  Labor- 
HHS  appropriations  bill,  H.R.  4560. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Specter,  offered  an  amendment  to  in 
effect  strike  out  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot).  The  other  body,  however, 
by  a  35-to-63  vote,  rejected  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Specter. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot)  correctly  observed, 
the  other  body  did  modify  his  amend- 
ment somewhat  with  resp>ect  to  sur- 
face construction.  This  was  done 
through  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Melcher. 
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Health  Administration  to  assume  en 
forcement  responsibility  over  the  sur 
face  mining  of  stone,  clay,  colloidal 
phosphate,  sand,  and  gravel  as  well  as 
over  the  construction  activities  of  in- 
dependent contractors  at  the  surface 
of  minesites.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  funding  limitation 
in  the  continuing  resolution  effective- 
ly precludes  MSHA  from  exercising  its 
statutory  authority  with  respect  to 
these  activities.  Accordingly,  the  provi- 
sion—section 4(b)(1)— of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  which 
now  operates  to  preclude  OSHA  from 
applying  to  such  activities  would  in  a 
sense  be  deactivated.  OSHA  would 
indeed  assume  safety  and  health  en- 
forcement responsibility. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1630 

The    SPEAKER.     The 
report   the   next 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  70:  Page  9.  after 
line  5.  insert; 

Sec.  139.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution: 

(a)(1)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  5546a  after  sec- 
tion 5346: 

••§  5546a.  Operational  responsibility  differ- 
ential for  employees  of  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Administration 

"(a)  An  employee  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Administration,  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  operational  responsibility  differ- 
ential equal  to  five  percent  of  his  rate  of 
basic  pay.  and  such  differential  is  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  other  premium 
pay  to  which  the  employee  may  be  entitled. 

"(b)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'employee'  includes: 

"(1)  persons  occupying  positions  not  lower 
than  the  GS-9  level  in  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller series  in  air  traffic  control  centers  or 
terminals  or  in  flight  service  stations,  per- 
sons occupying  positions  not  lower  than  the 
GS-9  or  WO- 10  level  in  airway  facilities  sec- 
tors, and  persons  occupying  flight  inspec- 
tion crewmember  positions  not  lower  than 
the  OS- 11  level  in  flight  inspection  field  of- 
fices. 

the  duties  of  whose  positions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Pederal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor to  be  directly  involved  in  or  responsible 
for  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  the  air 
traffic  control  system:  and 

"(2)  persons  occupying  flight  test  pilot  po- 
sitions not  lower  than  the  OS- 12  level  in  re- 
gions or  centers,  the  duties  of  whose  posi- 
tions are  determined  by  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  to  be  unusually  taxing 
and  critical  to  the  advancement  of  safety  in 
the  national  airspace  system. 
The  Pederal  Aviation  Administrator  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  determine  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection. 


for  the  operational  responsibility  differen- 
tial authorized  by  this  section.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chap- 
ter  55   of   title   5.   United   States   Code,   is 
amended   by   inserting   the   following   new 
item  after  section  5546: 
"Sec  5546a.  Operational  responsibility  dif- 
ferential for  employees  of  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Administration.". 
(b)(1)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  5546b  after  sec- 
tion 5546a: 

•§  5546b.  Operational  currency  pay  for  air 
traffic  controllers 
"An  employee  of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, classified  in  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller series,  who  is  employed  in  an  air  traf- 
fic control  center  or  terminal  and  who  is  not 
required  as  a  condition  of  his  employment 
to  be  certified  by  the  Pederal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministrator as  medically  qualified  for  and 
proficient  in  the  separation  and  control  of 
air  traffic  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  upon 
attaining  such  certification  of  medical  and 
proficiency  qualifications  an  operational 
currency  differential  of  1.6  percent  of  his 
rate  of  basic  pay  while  so  certified.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
item  after  section  5546a: 
"Sec.  5546b.  Operational  currency  pay  for 
air  traffic  controllers.". 
(c)(1)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  5546c  following 
section  5546b: 

•■§  5546c.  Pay  for  on-the-job  training  by  air 
traffic  controllers 
"An  air  traffic  controller  selected  by  the 
Pederal  Aviation  Administration  and  as- 
signed to  provide  on-the-job  training  to  an- 
other air  traffic  controller  who  is  directly 
involved  in  the  separation  and  control  of 
live  air  traffic  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  10  percent 
of  his  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  time  that  he 
provides  such  training,  and  such  premium 
pay  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of 
any  other  premium  pay  to  which  the  air 
traffic  controller  may  be  entitled.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  section  5546b: 
"Sec.  5446c.  Pay  for  on-the-job  training  by 
air  traffic  controllers.". 
(d)(1)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  55  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  5546d  after  sec- 
tion 5546c: 

"§5546d.  Premium  pay  for  loss  of  meal 
period 
"An  air  traffic  controller  or  a  flight  serv- 
ice station  specialist,  employed  by  the  Ped- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  working  a  reg- 
ularly scheduled  8-hour  period  of  service 
and  who  is  required  by  his  supervisor  to 
work  that  8-hour  period  without  a  30 
minute  meal  break  shall  be  paid  one-half 
hour  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times 
his  rate  of  basic  pay.  The  meal  period  shall 
be  granted  during  the  fourth  through  sixth 
hour  of  such  8-hour  period.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  V  of  chap- 
ter  55   of   title   5.   United  States   Code,   is 


amended   by   inserting   the   following   new 
item  after  section  5546c: 
"Sec.  5546d.  Premium  pay  for  loss  of  meal 
period.". 

(e)  Section  5532  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  retired  members  of  a  uniformed  serv- 
ice who  are  temporarily  employed  in  an  air 
traffic  control  function  or  in  a  related  train- 
ing function  during  a  period  determined  by 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Administrator  to  re- 
quire special  air  traffic  recruitment  efforts 
shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to  receive  full 
retired  or  retainer  pay  in  addition  to  the 
salary  for  the  position  occupied.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 
until  December  31,  1984.". 

(f)  Section  8344  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (f)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  an  annuitant,  receiving  an  annuity 
from  the  Pund,  upon  appointment  to  a  posi- 
tion in  an  air  traffic  control  function  or  in  a 
related  training  function  during  a  period  de- 
termined by  the  Pederal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator to  require  special  air  traffic  recuit- 
ment  efforts,  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  to 
receive  the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  in 
addition  to  the  salary  for  the  position  occu- 
pied. The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
only  be  applicable  to  annuitants  who  filed 
an  application  for  retirement  with  their  em- 
ploying agency  before  August  3,  1981  or 
whose  retirement  from  the  Civil  Service  oc- 
curred before  August  3,  1981.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  until 
December  31.  1984.". 

(g)  Section  4109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  the  Pederal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator may  pay  a  person  undergoing  train- 
ing as  an  air  traffic  controller  at  that  em- 
ployee's rate  of  basic  pay  for  time  the  em- 
ployee is  assigned  to  training  in  excess  of  40 
hours  in  a  workweek .". 

(h)  Section  8339(e)  of  title  5,  United  states 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  adding 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof:  ",  except  that 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  an  individ- 
ual who  has  received  a  refund  of  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  deductions  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8342  of  this  title  covering  any  period  in 
which  he  was  employed  as  an  air  traffic  con- 
troller, unless  the  individual  redeposits  the 
amounts  refunded  pursuant  to  section 
8334(d)  of  this  title.". 

(i)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (a)(2),  (e).  and  (f)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  of  August  3,  1981. 
commencing  with  shifts  beginning  on  or 
after  5:00  a.m.  eastern  daylight  time.  The 
amendments  made  by  other  subsections  of 
this  joint  resolution  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay  period 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution,  except  for  subsection 
(h)  which  shall  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN  retuHi  to  work  at  the  PAA  to  collect  case.    The    proposal    simply    deserves 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  both  full  pay  and  a  full  annuity.  This  more  than  a  few  brief  minutes  of  con- 

a  motion.  is  a  door  we  may  not  wish  to  open,  for  sideration  in  the  other  body  and  the 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  once  opened  it  may  be  hard  to  close.  brief  time  we  can  give  it  here. 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  insist  The  bill  also  provides  new  pay  dif-  Why    are    we   suddenly    in    such    a 

on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  ferentials  and  exempts  many  FAA  em-  rush?  Ask  yourself  this.  If  the  August 

the  senate  numbered  70.                              v-ployees  from  the  premium  pay  cap.  3  strike  truly  created  an  emergency 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.       '  I  havc  ncvcr  been  one  to  oppose  ad-  situation    requiring    this    legislation 

couGHLiN  ditional  pay  and  benefits  for  Pederal  why  did  the  Secretary  wait  a  full  3 

Mr.    COUGHLIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I  workers.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  always  months,  until  November  2,  before  ever 

offer  a  preferential  motion.  support  those  proposals.  I  also  am  con-  sending  a  proposal  to  the  Congress"* 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  fident  that  the  members  of  my  com-  And  having  sent  it,  why  did  he  then 

Mr.    CoocHLiN    moves    that    the    House  mittee  are  anxious  to  do  whatever  is  wait   another   3   weeks   before   asking 

recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  necessary  and  responsible  to  facilitate  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  recovery    of    the    air    traffic    control  House    committee    with    jurisdiction, 

w '"^^x,T^    ,  „.  ^.  system  But.  at  the  same  time  we  must  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  to  intro- 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak-  carefully  consider  the  effect  that  sin-  duce  it?  The  Secretary  has  hardly  be- 
er, I  demand  a  division  of  the  ques-  gling  out  one  small  group  of  employ-  haved  like  a  man  faced  with  an  emer- 
tion.  ees  for  special  treatment  can  have  on  gency 

hJil^iH^H^^^^^-  "^^^  question  will  the  other  2  million  Federal  employees  pinally.  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 

be  divided.  whose  pay  has  been  capped  and  whose  will  aeree  with  me  on  this  the  S^w-re- 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  benefits  have  recently  been  reduced  Tary  S^  nTade  rser?ous^Vror  in  the 

"^SrTii^N  Mr%l°eSirrviel^  5^ i^l'  Congress  Let  me  point  o- .t  the  '^H he" ^Sfndled  [SmXr.  Thlre 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  dichotomy  we  will  create  if  we  agree  to  are  no  better  friend."?  of  Federal  work 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  this  amendment.  "^  than  the  members  of  the  CoZiU 

gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford).  Under  the  Lewis  bill,  a  GS-15.  step  tl^  on  Post  Off^e  Sid  C.vU^Xe' 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak-  1.  supervisory  controller,  airways  fa-  "SI  commit  e?  is  rSoresv^DatS  to 

er.      this      nongermane      amendment  cilities  engineer  servicing  computers.  Thei^ Trce^   an^theT  nee£    Bv 

added  by  the  other  body,  more  than  or  flight  service  station  specialist  pro-  ?AngTo  c^umvent  the  co^ittee 

any  in  recent  memory,  deserves  to  be  viding  weather  information  to  general  tSi  lecretarrhr  certSnlv  Se  U 

soundly  defeated.  aviation  pilots,  who  works  the  evening  more  difficult  fo^  ,^  to  ^LS^f  th  I 

This  amendment  represents  a  back-  shift   next   Thursday   (Thanksgiving)  Siafiin 

door,    end-run.    slip-it-through-in-the-  will  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  pay  if  =ft»ra»nr«,,Ho»»  o„h   fv,^,^.,„h 

middle-of-the-night  effort  by  the  Sec-  for  that  day  determined  as  follows:  JL^^^Zi^^^^?Z'''}^J^t  **^T  « 

retary  of  Transportation.  This  is  an  Base  pay                                            $46  685  f°'^*f^'^*V°."-    *^^   fonunittee    brings 

effort  to  circumvent  the  House  and  its  S-percent-r^sp^risibimF different  L^'^   legislation   to   the    floor,    it   will 

committee  system  and  preclude  Mem-       tial 2.334  ^^^^^  '^^  ^^^'^^  burden  of  showing  why 

bers  of  this  body  from  giving  careful  to-percent   'night  shift"  differen-  ''  now  supports  legislation  it  opposed 

consideration  to  some  very  controver-    „"?i 4«68  as  part  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

sial  matters.                                                  Holiday  premium  pay 46,685  This  will  be  a  difficult  burden  to  bear. 

Just  Thursday,  the  ranking  minority             Total 100,372  »"<*   '^^  it  proves   too  great  and   the 

member  of   the   Committee   on   Post  If  the  individual  happens  to  be  a  Lewis  bill  does  not  become  law.  the  re- 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  gentle-  former  retired  civil  servant  or  retired  ^"sibility  lor  that  wUl  rest  with  the 
man  from  Illinois,  introduced  this  pro-  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  he  will  *»^cretary,  not  the  Congress, 
posal  at  the  request  of  the  administra-  receive  his  pension  on  top  of  his  pay  ^^-    SCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
tion.    This    introduction    followed    a  for  that  day.  *'"  ^^^  gentleman  yield? 
meeting  he  and  I  had  that  same  day  to  In  contrast,  a  GS-15  FBI  agent  or  ^[r.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
discuss  plans  for  hearings  and  expedi-  NASA  engineer,  or  a  four-star  general  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado, 
tious  consideration  of  the  legislation,  working  the  same  day  and  the  same  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Only  hours  later,  that  very  same  day.  hours  will  be  capped  at  $50,112.50.  or  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  motion 
the  whole  package  was  added  to  the  $57,500  if  the  pay  cap  is  adjusted  in  to  recede  and  concur  to  the  Senate 
continuing  resolution  with  virtually  no  the  conference  report.  provision  on  air  traffic  controller  pay. 
debate  in  the  other  body.  This  additional  pay  may  be  nice  but  At  very  least,  including  this  provision 

The  Secretary  told  me  last  night  he  will  not  solve  the  problems  facing  the  in  the  continuing  resolution  is  a  terri- 

had  nothing  to  do  with  the  action  of  air  traffic  control  system.  Enactment  ble  way  to  legislate. 

the  other  body.  I  find  that  hard  to  be-  of  the  Lewis  bill  will  not  result  in  a  The   provision   added   in   the  other 

lieve.  I  imderstand  from  many  of  my  single,  new,  fully  checked  out  control-  body  is  the  complete  text  of  H.R.  5038 

colleagues  he  has  also  been  implying  ler  manning  a  scope  in  a  center  or  introduced    by    Mr.    Derwinski    on 

that  neither  I  nor  the  ranking  member  tower  next  month,  in  time  to  help  out  Thursday.  The  proposal  came  up  as  a 

of  the  committee  have  any  objection  with  the  winter  crunch  we  all  know  is  reconunendation  from  the  administra- 

to  this  legislative  end  run.  This  is  not  coming.  It  will  not  shorten  the  4-  to  5-  tion  to  deal  with  one  of  the  problems 

true.  This  proposal  has  many  contro-  year  period  required  to  train  control-  currently  facing  the  air  traffic  control 

versial  parts.  It  should  be  considered  lers  for  major  air  traffic  control  cen-  system.   Nevertheless,   the   legislation 

under  the  usual  procedures.  Let  me  ters.  In  fact,  it  excludes  instructors  at  does  not  deal  with  the  most  serious 

tell  you  what  it  does.  the  FAA  Academy  from  the  special  problems  facing  the  system,  costs  a 

First,  it  adds  at  least  $57.5  million  in  pay  provisions,  and  this  has  caused  a  great  deal  to  implement,  and  provides 
pay  and  benefits  to  this  year's  budget,  serious  morale  problem  among  those  such  a  wide  range  of  new  benefits  to 
And  remember,  the  offer  made  last  who  must  train  the  7.000  or  8.000  new  employees  that  serious  legislative  con- 
June  to  the  controllers  was  only  $40  recruits  needed  to  eventually  rebuild  sideration  is  a  must, 
million.  If  that  was  sufficient  last  the  system.  This  proposal  is  not  a  The  Pederal  Aviation  Administra- 
June,  why  do  we  need  to  provide  more  quick  fix  for  the  problems  facing  the  tion  says  the  provision  will  cost  nearly 
now?  This  needs  to  be  studied.  PAA.  no  matter  what  anyone  says.  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 

The  proposal  sets  a  very  dangerous  Every  provision  in  this  complicated,  long-term    costs    to    the    retirement 

precedent  in  that  it  would  permit  civil  complex  proposal  may  be  meritorious,  system  and  the  budget  have  not  yet 

service     and     military     retirees    who  We  simply  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  been  computed.  Since  no  new  money  is 
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provided  for  PaA  in  this  bill,  this  $60 
million  will  have  to  come  out  of  its  al- 
ready tight  budget.  Where  will  it  come 
from?  My  information  is  that  passage 
of  this  provision  will  result  in  an  enor- 
mous reduction  in  force  at  FAA.  Who 
will  go.  I  dont  know.  Will  it  be  the  em- 
ployees who  make  sure  that  the  in- 
flight radar  and  ground  guides  are 
functioning  properly?  Will  it  be  the 
employees  who  make  sure  that  air- 
ports are  kept  in  a  safe  condition?  Will 
it  be  the  employees  who  test  all  this 
equipment  from  the  air?  The  dangers 
of  a  RIF  in  FAA  are  so  great  to  the 
flying  public  that  I  will  not  support 
this  legislation  until  I  know  where  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  is  going  to  come 
from. 

Currently,  within  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  we  have  6.000  or  7.000 
very  tired  air  traffic  controllers.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  them  have  been  working  48 
hours  a  week  since  August  3.  No  letup 
is  in  sight.  Training  of  new  controllers 
will,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
take  a  couple  of  years  before  the  first 
new  trainee  is  able  to  operate  on  a  full 
performance  level.  The  results  from 
the  first  class  at  Oklahoma  City  are 
much  worse  than  anyone  expected. 
Seventy-two  entered  the  class. 
Twenty-four  made  it  past  their  first 
exams.  While  this  means  that  FAA 
has  kept  up  standards,  it  also  means 
that  replacing  the  fired  controllers 
will  be  a  much  more  long-term  occupa- 
tion than  promised. 

Providing  those  working  with  extra 
compensation  is  a  short-term  way  of 
improving  their  morale.  But,  it  is  just 
a  tiny  part  of  what  has  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  system.  Since  we  are  under 
severe  budgetary  constraints.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  $60  million  this 
provision  will  cost  is  the  best  use  of 
$60  million  for  the  safety  of  the  flying 
public.  The  legislative  process  is  ideal- 
ly suited  for  the  task  of  finding  out 
whether  this  program  of  benefits  is 
the  best  use  of  the  money.  Why  not 
let  it  work?  Oppose  this  motion. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
for  casting  the  understanding  of  this 
amendment  separate  from  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers  strike  and  the  differ- 
ences that  arose  out  of  it.  I  think 
common  good  judgment  about  how  we 
structure  the  Federal  pay  system  is 
behind  the  gentleman's  motivation, 
and  I  totally  support  him  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  say.  in  defense  of 
the  administration  who  concocted 
this,  that  I  do  not  accuse  them  for  1 
minute  of  trying  to  do  anything  spe- 
cial for  air  traffic  controllers.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  strike,  it  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  any  union.  There 
is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  union  repre- 
senting these  employees  any  longer. 
That  union  has  been  disbarred. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  properly  pointed  out 
the  manifest  unfairness  of  this  at- 
tempt to  fund  a  pay  increase  for  the 
air  controllers;  it  certainly  is  unfair  to 
other  Federal  employees.  But  there  is 
another  matter  here  that  I  think  is 
important,  which  should  be  pointed 
out,  that  this  whole  package  totals  up 
to  $57.5  million,  which  is  about  $18 
million  more  than  they  were  willing  to 
offer  the  PATCO  people  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  The  administration, 
which  took  a  strike  rather  than  offer  a 
dollar  more  than  their  $40  million 
package  to  PATCO  4  months  ago.  is 
now  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  a 
40-percent  increase  over  that  package 
for  less  than  half  as  many  controllers. 
Look  at  the  figures:  6.000  air  control- 
lers today  are  being  offered  $57.5  mil- 
lion, while  16.000  controllers  were  of- 
fered $40  million  a  few  months  ago. 
And  this  new  package  is  not  going  to 
get  the  Nation's  air  traffic  system  a 
single  new  controller.  All  we  will  be 
doing  with  this  pay  and  benefits  in- 
crease is  to  give  a  bonus  to  a  select 
class  of  Government  employees,  some 
of  whom  are  strikebreakers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  dislike  this  backdoor 
approach  to  the  air  controller  issue. 
Instead  of  trying  to  slip  a  pay  package 
through  in  the  dark  and  waning  hours 
of  this  session,  the  administration 
ought  to  take  a  forthright  approach. 
They  ought  to  come  up  before  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  Congress  and 
testify  on  the  legislation  they  want, 
and  answer  the  hard  questions  about 
the  condition  of  the  air  traffic  system. 
The  administration  wants  to  have  it 
both  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  been  telling  us  for  weeks  that  the 
system  is  safe.  Now  they  have  passing 
the  word  that  there  is  an  emergency 
out  there,  and  they  need  this  pay 
package  to  keep  the  system  going. 
This  midnight  bonus  is  not  going  to 
make  the  system  safer  by  one  iota. 

Other  speakers  will  point  out  other 
inequities  of  this  proposal,  so  I  will  not 
go  into  more  detail,  with  time  limited 
as  it  is. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  motion  to  recede 
and  caucus. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  accu- 
rate figures  are  that  this  would  apply 
to  about  6,000  controllers.  You  can 
take  your  own  pencil  and  divide  $57.5 
million  by  6,000  controllers  and  you 
get  some  idea  of  what -the  impact  is. 

But  the  important  consideration  is 
that  we  are  operating  on  a  budget  res- 
olution that  set  expenditure  levels  for 
3  years,  and  that  is  the  estimated  cost 
for  the  first  year.  Presumably,  if  we 


are  successful  in  getting  the  system 
back  up  to  speed,  we  will  have  twice  as 
many  controllers  in  a  couple  of  years 
as  we  have  now,  and  the  cost  for  those 
controllers  will  be  in  proportion  to 
that  increase. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

D  1640 

Mr.  IJDALL.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  congratulate 
him  on  getting  on  top  of  this  thing 
quickly.  This  illustrates  everything 
that  is  bad  about  these  midnight  con- 
ference reports.  Somewhere,  somebody 
has  a  little  old  amendment.  It  takes 
one  little  group  of  Federal  employees 
who  have  already  had  the  4.8  percent 
that  everybody  else  is  getting  and 
takes  the  people  who  are  under  the 
pay  cap  now  and  sets  them  aside  and 
said  for  this  little  special  group  here  is 
a  goodie  and  it  is  not  Christmas  yet. 

This  amendment  ought  to  be  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  how 
Members  decide,  they  ultimately  are 
going  to  vote;  there  is  a  serious  budget 
problem  that  is  involved  with  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
$57  Vz  million  to  be  paid,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  says,  "shall 
be  eligible." 

That  establishes  an  entitlement.  The 
Parliamentarian  has  indicated  that 
that  is  essentially  a  new  entitlement 
that  we  are  providing  here. 

The  first  budget  resolution  requires 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  new  enti- 
tlement, it  has  to  be  within  the  ceil- 
ings established  by  the  committees. 
The  committee  in  this  case  has  not  es- 
tablished a  new  entitlement  to  allow 
for  this  $57  Vz  million.  Therefore, 
under  section  305  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  entire  resolution  would  be 
held  at  the  desk  as  required  by  302 
and  would  not  be  passed  because  there 
is  no  entitlement  that  allows  for  this 
provision. 

Members  ought  to  be  aware  of  that 
fact  in  the  event  that  the  resolution 
does  reach  the  point  of  passing  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
clarify.  I  believe  the  chairman  indicat- 
ed that  this  cost  would  be  approxi- 


mately $900.  That  was  based  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  air  traffic  controllers  into 
the  amount  of  money;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Well,  the 
bill  does  not  apply  just  to  air  traffic 
controllers,  it  applies  to  many  more 
employees  of  PAA  than  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

We  can  only  estimate,  because  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  not 
had  time  to  cost  this  out  for  us,  and 
the  administration  has  no  cost  figures 
for  it,  except  the  figures  in  an  earlier 
conference  report,  which  is  $7.5  mil- 
lion and  we  worked  it  out  on  the  basis 
of  6,000  controllers  to  whom  we  know 
it  would  be  applicable,  some  will  get  a 
little  increase  and  some  will  get  a  large 
increase.  When  we  average  $57  million 
out  by  6,000  controllers,  it  comes  out 
to  $9,500. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  will  be  spread  among  more 
than  6.000  people?  Actually  we  are 
talking  about  24,000  people,  because  it 
includes,  under  the  scope  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand,  and  of 
the  bill  that  was  originally  intended 
for  the  committee,  and  I  tend  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  reservation  on 
that.  Actually  we  are  talking  about 
24,000  people,  which  included  the 
flight  service  station,  professional  spe- 
cialists, and  other  groups.  That  brings 
that  total  to  which  this  money  would 
be  divided,  not  among  8,000  employ- 
ees, but  among  24,000  employees  and, 
in  fact,  would  amount  to  $2,200  per 
employee  instead  of  $9,700? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man may  be  correct.  But,  we  are  not 
talking  about  $57  million  to  pay  the 
salary  of  these  people.  We  are  talking 
about  an  increase  of  $57.5  million  in 
benetits  over  the  present  level,  which 
is  already  in  this  year's  budget. 

This  $57.5  million  is  not  to  pay  for 
new  controllers.  It  is  to  pay  additional 
compensation  to  people  already  on  the 
job. 

So  we  probably  cannot  divide  the 
$57.5  million  among  the  number  of 
people  who.  by  definition,  are  affected 
by  the  amendment,  since  we  do  not 
know  all  classes  of  FAA  employees  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  is  to  pay  those  who 
stayed  on  the  job,  who  did  not  strike, 
together  with  the  other  classified 
people  who  work 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  It  is  also  to 
pay  the  managers  and  other  employ- 
ees who  did  not  belong  to  the  union. 

It  may  pay  everybody  over  there 
except  the  employees  who  punch  the 
typewriters. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  But  the  point  re- 
mains there  are  24,000  union  employ- 
ees who  will  benefit  by  this  amend- 
ment if  it  is  passed? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  About  17,000? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No;  there 
are  no  longer  any  union  employees 
who  are  air  traffic  controllers. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Are  not  the  flight 
service  station  specialists  and  the  pro- 
fessional air  specialists  AFL-CIO 
union  employees? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  member  of  my  committee.  He 
may  have  contact  with  such  a  union.  I 
could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  those  people  are  members  of 
the  union  and  they  support  it  also. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  have  no 
idea  how  many  other  PAA  employees 
are  involved. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  certainly  want  to  join  the  gentle- 
man in  supporting  the  gentleman's  op- 
position to  amendment  No.  70.  It  is 
very  controversial.  It  would  l>enefit 
only  a  handful  of  Federal  employees. 
It  grants  these  employees  special  pay 
and  special  benefits  that  have  been 
denied  other  Federal  workers.  It  ap- 
pears to  provide  an  11.4-percent  pay 
increase  for  some  while  at  the  same 
time  more  than  2  million  other  Feder- 
al employees  this  year  alone  experi- 
enced $6  billion  in  cuts  in  pay  and  ben- 
efits for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Now.  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  been  calling  day 
and  night  on  this  issue,  because  we 
have  not  had  one  hearing  on  this  issue 
and  we  have  not  had  a  minute  of 
debate  until  this  time  today.  I  know 
he  is  characterizing  this  amendment 
as  a  simple  procedural  change  in  pay 
and  benefit  structure  for  these  em- 
ployees. 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  simple.  It  is  not 
a  procedural  change.  It  is  a  major— 
and  I  want  to  repeat  this— and  if  this 
is  the  way  we  want  to  legislate  without 
any  congressional  hearing,  for  a  hand- 
ful of  Federal  employees  at  the 
dismay  of  the  rest  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, fine,  but  it  is  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  established  pay  and  ben- 
efit system  that  Congress  is  supposed 
to  establish. 

Secretary  Lewis  claims  this  extraor- 
dinary method  of  passing  legislation  is 
necessary  to  reward  these  controllers 
who  stayed  on  the  job.  But,  for  the 
record.  Secretary  Lewis  did  not  submit 
this  legislation  to  my  subcommittee, 
nor  to  the  full  committee  for  consider- 
ation. And  the  legislation  was  only  in- 
troduced on  the  House  side  last  Thurs- 
day. And  as  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
it  has  not  even  been  introduced  at  all 
on  the  Senate  side. 

So,  let  us  not  usurp  proper  proceed- 
ings of  our  House's  jurisdiction.  This  is 
a  comprehensive  change  in  the  Feder- 
al salary  schedule  and  the  House  de- 
serves oversight  and  deserves  a 
markup  of  a  bill.  And  I  certainly  urge 
the  rejection  and  join  my  chairman  in 
his  eloquent  comment  concerning  this. 


Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  would  like  . 
to  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote   "no"  on  the  Coughlin  motion  to 
recede. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Savage). 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  join  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  be- 
cause this  proposal  is  indeed  a  deceit 
not  to  benefit  our  controllers  but  to 
encourage  retirees  and  others  to  strike 
break,  to  take  away  benefits  for  which 
the  air  controllers  are  fighting.  And  it 
is  interesting  that  the  President,  who 
was  supported  by  the  air  controllers 
union,  is  now  opposed  to  them,  and  I 
am  in  support  of  them  despite  the  fact 
that  the  ^air  controllers  need  an  af- 
firmative ^action  program  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  blacks  among  its 
membership. 

I  only  hope  that  in  all  good  faith 
and  fair  reciprocity  if  they  do  win 
they  remember  that  Gus  Savage  spoke 
for  them  and  will  consider  some  af- 
firmative action  in  the  future. 

We  must  know  that  prices  have  gone 
up  more  rapidly  than  wages  in  this 
country,  and  if  we  are  going  to  worry 
about  the  defense  of  America  we  must 
provide  the  working  people,  who  built 
this  Nation,  with  a  reason  to  defend  it. 
And  without  unions,  with  union  bust- 
ing, prices  will  either  further  outstrip 
wages  at  the  time  when  families  have 
both  husband  and  wife  working  and 
cannot  make  ends  meet.  This  body 
should  not  permit  the  President  to 
turn  it  into  a  union-busting  body. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3  of  this  year,  air  travelers  of  this 
Nation  experienced  a  shock  to  their 
flying  lifestyle.  This  country's  air  traf- 
fic controllers  for  a  number  of  reasons 
made  a  very  agonizing  decision  to  walk 
off  their  jobs,  and  whether  we  agree 
with  the  more  than  11,000  men  and 
women  who  have  participated  in  this 
action  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
some  5,400  controllers,  3.000  superviso- 
ry personnel,  decided  to  remain  in 
their  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  those  dedicat- 
ed men  and  women,  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  worked  very  long.  hard,  ardu- 
ous hours.  Many  picked  up  their  fami- 
lies, many  moved  to  different  locations 
where  the  staffing  needs  were  the 
greatest.  The  pay  package  before  us— 
these  are  the  facts— represents  an  av- 
erage of  6.6  percent— not  50  percent— 
6.6-percent  pay  improvement  for  work- 
ing controllers  and  not  50  percent. 

n  1650 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  here  go  home 
nearly  every  weekend,  some  all  the 
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way  to  California,  me  to  Massachu- 
setts. We  fly  in  those  airplanes.  We 
made  a  deal,  the  Government  made  a 
deal  with  those  controllers  in  those 
towers.  When  I  fly  home,  I  want  those 
controllers  to  know  that  I  am  going  to 
carry  out  my  part  of  the  bargain  and  I 
am  not  going  to  shirk  it  here  today 
and  not  give  them  their  pay  raise.  I 
think  that  every  one  of  your  constitu- 
ents feel  the  same  way. 

So  today,  let  us  live  up  to  their  ex- 
pectations, give  them  what  they  have 
coming,  give  them  their  6.6  percent 
and  the  other  fringe  benefits,  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  strike, 
give  them  what  they  have  coming  to 
them. 

The  pay  package  before  you  today 
represents  an  average  6.5-percent  pay 
improvement  for  working  controllers. 
In  fact,  it  equals  the  tentative  contract 
that  was  agreed  to  by  PATCO  negotia- 
tions in  June  of  this  year.  I  respect 
and  honor  the  objections  of  my  col- 
leagues that  say  the  manner  in  which 
this  package  is  before  us  violates  the 
committee  system.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  exceptions  to  our  normal  leg- 
islative process  should  not  be  taken 
lightly. 

But  the  outstanding  and  dedicated 
work  of  those  people  who  have  kept 
our  air  traffic  system  operating  should 
also  not  be  taken  lightly.  They  have 
given  much  of  themselves,  they  have 
quickly  adapted  to  changes  in  their 
routines,  they  should  not  be  denied 
this  modest  pay  package  which  aver- 
ages some  6.6-percent  pay  increase. 
The  package  also  provides  coverage 
for  air  traffic  control  specialists  in  ter- 
minals, centers,  and  flight  service  sta- 
tions, flight  inspection  crew  members, 
electronic  technicians,  engineers,  and 
related  employees. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  Chamber 
who  say  that  we  need  not  feel  pres- 
sured into  acting  on  this  proposal  just 
because  the  other  body  included  it 
into  the  continuing  resolution.  I  agree 
that  we  should  not  enact  the  proposal 
in  deference  to  the  Senate:  rather,  we 
should  enact  it  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  trans- 
portation appropriations  conference 
report,  which  is  referenced  in  this  res- 
olution, provides  for  $58  million  for 
this  pay  package:  it  had  already  been 
considered. 

We  certainly  could  wait  and  allow 
this  package  to  take  the  normal  course 
of  events,  but  what  would  be  gained? 
We  could  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  process  has  been  served,  but  we 
certainly  would  not  be  congratulating 
those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  membership 
to  recede  to  the  Senate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 
league  for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  is  basically 
what  the  union  leaders  had  originally 
agreed  to?  Additionally  several  of 
those  air  controllers  agreeing  to  abide 
by  the  law  and  not  strike  were  prom- 
ised that  same  raise. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  then,  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  are  not 
then  just  going  right  ahead  with  the 
raise.  I  think  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  is  terribly  con- 
fused again. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield,  since  the 
gentleman  referred  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  confu- 
sion is  on  that  side.  The  people  that 
are  covered  by  this  never  have  be- 
longed to  a  union,  unless  they  did  in 
years  gone  by.  This  covers  managers, 
the  managing  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  let  me  say  this. 
Again.  I  repeat,  for  you  and  your 
people  back  home,  who  are  going  to  do 
a  lot  of  traveling  for  Thanksgiving  to 
see  their  children  and  grandchildren:  I 
ask  this  question:  Do  you  want  those 
controllers  up  there  mad  at  you? 

All  right,  let  us  make  it  safe  for 
them  and  give  them  what  they  have 
coming. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  that  out- 
standing display  of  loyalty  to  his  ad- 
ministration. I  take  his  comments  with 
that  thought  in  mind. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  if 
he  can  find  one  nickel  in  this  amend- 
ment that  will  put  one  additional  con- 
troller in  a  control  tower  between  now 
and  the  expiration  of  this  resolution,  I 
will  walk  off  and  congratulate  him. 

It  does  not  add  one  single  body  to 
the  force  of  people  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  our  safety.  If  it  did,  we 
would  be  on  this  floor  taking  a  much 
different  position. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Let  me  just  make  one 
point  of  clarification.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
amendment  Ho.  70  to  the  continuing 
resolution.  This  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution 
makes  substantive  changes  in  the  air 
traffic  controllers'  pay  and  benefit 
system  and  should  not  be  approved 
without  any  hearings  or  indeed  one 
moment  of  debate. 

Amendment  No.  70  is  a  very  contro- 
versial and  complex  change  in  the  pay 
and  benefit  system  for  a  handful  of 


Federal  employees.  It  grants  those  em- 
ployees special  pay  and  special  bene- 
fits that  have  been  denied  other  Fed- 
eral workers.  It  appears  to  provide  for 
an  11.4-percent  pay  increase  for  some 
while,  at  the  same  time,  more  than  2 
million  other  Federal  employees  have 
lost  almost  $6  billion  in  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  fiscal  year  1982. 

This  amendment  exempts  certain 
FAA  employees  from  the  premium,  pay 
cap,  exempts  them  from  the  dual  com- 
pensation laws  relating  to  military  re- 
tirees, and  it  exempts  them  from  the 
reemployed  annuitant  provisions  of 
existing  law. 

As  most  Members  realize,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  been  trying  for  months  to  solve 
the  air  traffic  control  problems  in  a 
reasonable,  responsible  manner.  Our 
committee  knows  only  too  well  what  is 
needed  to  bring  the  system  back  to 
full  strength  in  a  prudent,  safe  way. 
Certainly,  the  House  does  not  wish  to 
move  in  a  manner  that  might  jeopard- 
ize our  efforts  to  resolve  this  poten- 
tially explosive  situation.  Certainly, 
the  House  does  not  want  to  spend  $58 
million  to  implement  this  amendment 
without  any  more  deliberation  than 
what  has  taken  place  so  far. 

As  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Employee  Benefits, 
the  subcommittee  that  would  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  proposal,  I  believe 
amendment  No.  70  is  bad  legislation.  It 
contains  technical  flaws  and  totally 
circumvents  the  authority  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  It  is  an  outra- 
geous way  to  pass  legislation,  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

I  know  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  characterizing  this  amendment 
as  a  simple  procedural  change  in  the 
pay-and-benefit  structure  for  FAA  em- 
ployees. Believe  me.  it  is  not  a  simple 
procedural  change.  It  is  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  established  pay-and- 
benefits  system  for  Federal  workers. 

Secretary  Lewis  has  claimed  this  ex- 
traordinary method  of  passing  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  reward  air 
traffic  controllers  who  stayed  on  the 
job  and  because  this  matter  has  been 
dragging  on  since  the  August  3  strike. 
For  the  record.  Secretary  Lewis  did 
not  submit  this  legislation  to  my  sub- 
committee for  consideration  and  the 
legislation  was  only  introduced  in  the 
House  on  Thursday  of  this  week  by  re- 
quest of  the  administration  (H.R. 
5038). 

The  Secretary  knows  only  too  well 
what  a  complex,  controversial  piece  of 
legislation  this  amendment  really  is 
and  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Let  us  not  usurp  proper  proceedings 
of  the  House  jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
comprehensive  change  in  the  Federal 
salary  schedule  and  deserves  House 
oversight  and  a  markup  of  bills. 
Therefore.  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the     10  percent  night  differential 4.668  who  demonstrated  an  ability  to  fire 

gentlewoman  yield'                                        Holiday  premium  pay ^8.685  but  not  to  properly  and  appropriately 

Ms.    OAKAR.    I   will    be   happy   to             Total 100,372  prosecute  a  pledge  through  the  legisla- 

yield                                                               Under  this  same  Senate  provision,  if  t»ve  channels.  We  will  count  this  as 

Mr  McEWEN  Following  the  gentle-    the  employee  is  a  former  retired  civil  practice  without  prejudice-let  them 

woman^s  ?o^enS;  aTl  cVr?^^^^^          servant    or    retired    member    of    the  try  again  with  the  authorizing  com- 

suming  that  it  is  her  position  that  the    Armed  Forces,  he  will  also  receive  his  '"'"^^^f-^^^^^   »,     e       u 

4  8-percent  increase  for  the  air  traffic    pension  in  addition  to  the  above-out-  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

controllers  is  more  than  sufficient  and    lined  pay  scale.    ^^  ,^  ^^          ^  gentleman  yield? 

adequate'                                                          ^"  contrast,  a  GS-15  FBI  agent  on  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 

M«  OAKAR  No  That  is  not  what  I    *"    investigation,    a    NASA    engineer  tleman  from  New  York. 

^SS^^^L^t  iTX^er    work  jig  -  the  CoiumJ^a  Space  Shut^  Mr    PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

these   FAA   employees   deserve   more    "^nato  m^euvlr  on  Th  man  for  yielding. 

than  a  4.8-percent  pay  raise.  We  would  oav  durin^the^e  houS  bSS?d  ^  w*"t  to  understand,  as  the  con- 
like to  have  a  hearing  on  this  issue.  Pt  $50^ U  50-Jr1S  000  iUh? pTy  ?ap  """*"«  resolution  now  stands  is  there 
What  I  am  saying.  I  am  a  Member  of  *^*d  J^^^dTnThis  "SnJe  ^^^^^^^  ^^  "^""^^  ^°^  ^^^  P^T^"^  ^  '^'f 
congress  and  I  believe  we  have  the  *"  SfTdlition;  the  slnatf  prSvSon  P^^^f  continuing  resolution  as  it 
right  to  legislate  and  it  is  our  jurisdic-    ^^uj^j  aUow  a  retired  air  traffic  con-  now  stands. 

tion  to  set  up  a  salary  scale,  not  to  troller  to  return  to  his  position  at  the  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  What  we  have 
have  it  tagged  on  by  the  Secretary  of  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and  done  is  reduce  the  FAA  account  and 
Transportation  who  is  afraid  to  have  a  receive  a  full  salary  in  addition  to  his  then  upon  the  insistence  of  the  gentle- 
congressional  hearing  on  an  issue  that  fun  annuity  through  December  31.  ^^^  ^rom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coogh- 
is  very  sensitive.  Let  us  not  shirk  our  1984  This  same  provison  applies  to  re-  "N),  we  earmarked  $57'/^  million  for 
duties  as  Members  of  Congress.  We  tired  military  controllers.  controller  pay.  However,  m  the  con- 
certainly  promised  early  hearings  on  in  summary,  this  proposal  exempts  tinuing  resolution,  this  account  was  re- 
the  administrations  pay  package.  certain  FAA  employees  from  the  pre-  duced  by  $20  million  and  our  approach 
Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  mium  pay  cap,  from  dual  compensa-  in  the  conference  was  to  disagree  with 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.          tion  laws  relating  to  military  retirees,  our  Senate  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say  the  commit-    and  from  the  reemployed  annuitant  Mr.  PEYSER.  Basically,  if  we  vote  to 

tee's  motion  was  to  insist.  What  we  are    provisions  of  existing  law.  How  is  it  put  these  people  in,  we  are  going  to  be 

debating  now  is  a  preferential  motion,    possible  to  defend  these  broad  exemp-  spending  more  money  than  we  had  an- 

and   my   all   means   We   should   vote    tions  without  a  full  examination  in  the  ticipated    basically    in   spending.    We 

against  the  perferential  motion                 hearing  process  and  in  light  of  the  sac-  have  already  defeated  this. 

In    addition    to    the    other    things    ""ces  being  asked  of  all  other  Federal  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  There  is  no  doubt 

which  have  been  Dointed  out    if  this    employees?  that    if    we    adopt    the    conference 

mSr  were  to  c^^  it  Sid  have       Wh"e  "«  ^o^*  estimate  is  yet  avail-  motion,   that   we  will   have  to  come 

the  effect  of  hampering  the  operation    aWe  from  the  Congressional  Budget  back  with  a  supplemenUl  appropria- 

of    Congress    because    the    resolution    P"''^^' '4  ^^o/?!^I^U  JJ^i^^pp  ^'°"- 

would  have  to  remain  at  the  Speaker's    ^^  .Tv,  ^°^^  °I      o w.Snl  fhTIrf  ^^-    COUGHLIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

desk    under    the    provisons    of    the    that  the  cost  of  implementing  the  ad-  yjgid  g  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

budget  resolution                                         ministrations    proposal    will     be     in  nunois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  ^j^^/^ °?than"{ha"t  'L'JuntTi  S-  ^'-  DERWINSKI.  At  the  adminis- 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benja-  !Jedinrvear^  I  ISisu^Sat  my  col  trations  request.  I  introduced  legisla- 
„r„,  ceeding  years.  1  am  sure  inai  my  coi  ^^^^  ^  increase  pay  and  benefits  for 
Mr  RFNfAMTN  Mr  Sneaker  I  uree  leagues  agree  with  me  that  a  full  and  .  ^^j  controUers  and  other  air- 
Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  bpeaker,  i  urge  detailed  testimony  from  the  admmis-  ^v<;t*.ms  nersonnel  Obviouslv  on 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  preferen-  tration  is  necessarv  as  to  why  on  July  ways  systems  personnel,  uoviousiy.  on 
tial  motion  and  insist  on  the  House  g^TSaJ  SSo?l  tL  beiiSg  of  the  Senate  initiative,  'here  w^  t^  be  a 
disagreement  to  Senate  amendment  70  ^^  traffic  cSoller'sSrike  the  ad  "^^  game  plan-a  p  an  which  has 
and  join  with  me  to  oppose  that  provi-  mmLtraMonoiSd  r^Srea  $40  iJu-  complicated  the  legislative  process, 
sion  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  con-  uoTp^y  package  f^  approximately  The  amendment  m  question  was  one 
tinuing  resolution  which  incorporates  '^^"Z^^^eS .spK^f^^^^nt  f^  the  multiple  Uth-hour  ^dit^  to 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  5038,  a  biU  in-  JJ'^Je  contract  while  the  present  j!  '^""i^Todv  Sr^ifS^^^^ 
troduced  in  the  House  on  November  senate  provison  is  requesting  in  excess  '^f,  °"i"^,  ^l'.  5^e  re^'lution 
19,  just  3  days  ago.                                       ^j  $50  n^nuon  for  approximately  7,000  ?S^""^^'    ai^^tlSfi^^comroU^^^^ 

That  bill,  submitted  at  the  request    to  8,000  controllers  and  other  facilities  the  entire  ^^'^j  t™"  «  controuer  p^K 

of  the  administration,  proposes  up  to    employees.  ^^f  ^       r  ^       t  k1jo?»  vlltt^v 

11.6  percent  in  additional  pay  for  cer-    ^'ffiirthere  appears  to  be  a  differ-  Thursday.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 

tain    air   traffic   controller   personnel    ence  of  (ipinion  between  the  adminis-  substantive  chaiiges  were  made, 

and  includes  several  very  controversial    tration  officials  and  our  principal  col-  I  applaud  and  support  tf^e  air  trallic 

provisions.   For  example,   in  the  bill    leagues  in  the  House.  Both  Chairman  controllers,  supervisors,  flight  station 

and  under  the  Senate  provision,  a  GS-    pord  and  Chairlady  Oakar  share  my  personnel,  and  technicians  who  have 

15,  step  1,  supervisory  controller,  air-    view  that  the  continuing  resolution  is  continued    to    perform   in    admirable 

ways  facilities  engineer  servicing  com-    an  inappropriate  vehicle  for  legislation  fashion      despite      difficult      circum- 

puters  or  a  flight  service  station  spe-    which  is  as  complex  and  far-reaching  stances.  I.  for  one,  believe  they  mem 

cialist  providing  weather  information    as    that    of    H.R.    5038    and    Senate  increased  compensation, 

to  general  aviation  pilots,  who  works  amendment  70.  The  legislative  proposal  I  introduced 
the    evening    shift    on    Thanksgiving       The    administration    has   been   less    is    important    and    deserves    support. 

Day  will  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  than  candid  in  its  approach  to  the  en-  The  package  includes  a  6.6-percent  in- 
pay  for  that  day  determined  as  fol-  actment  of  a  benefit  package  for  air  crease  for  working  air  traffic  control- 
lows:  controllers.  They  now  urge  us  to  act  lers.  That  6.6-percent  improvement 
Base  Day                                            «46  685    on  an  emergency  basis.  The  emergen-    equals  the  tentative  contract  that  was 

5  percent  ■■res,;;>ns^nltrmffer;n-         "         cy.  if  any.  is  created  by  certain  Depart-  agreed  to  by  the  PATCO  negotiations 

tial 2,334    ment  of  Transportation  policymakers    m  June  1981. 
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The  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  I  were 
prepared  to  implement  what  we  con- 
sidered was  the  correct  procedure  for 
processing  this  legislation. 

I  support  the  administration's  effort 
to  rebuild  the  air  traffic  control 
system  and  to  restore  it  to  prestrike 
capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  easy  sub- 
ject, so  without  meaning  to  imply  any 
attitude  of  disrespect  for  any  previous 
speakers,  let  me  first  set  the  record 
straight. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  said,  that  legisla- 
tion had  been  introduced  and  we  had 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  as  to 
hearings  which  would  be  held  in  the 
second  week  of  December. 

We  also  agreed  in  general  as  to  some 
of  the  witnesses  that  we  would  call. 
We  understood,  frankly,  between  us 
the  sensitivity  of  the  issue. 
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Then  the  Senate  acted  and  incorpo- 
rated the  bill  that  was  introduced  in 
the  House,  into  the  Senate  bill.  So  I 
find  myself  in  a  position  of  question- 
ing whether  my  loyalty  lies  to  House 
procedures  or  whether  my  loyalty  lies 
to  the  legislative  goal.  And  obviously, 
once  one  separates  oneself  from  the 
detached  world  of  the  legislative 
arena,  one  realizes  that  it  is  the  final 
goal  that  is  important,  not  any  addic- 
tion to  procedure.  So  I  have  to  reach 
my  conclusion  in  that  fashion. 

Now,  let  us  get  a  few  other  facts 
straight,  because  the  debate  has  been 
handled  with  cleverness,  not  necessari- 
ly with  facts. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  that  on 
August  3  PATCO  commenced  an  ille- 
gal strike.  I  assume  nobody  will  chal- 
lenge that  statement  because  it  was  il- 
legal. 

Second,  at  that  point  approximately 
3,000  PATCO  members  continued  to 
work,  along  with  approximately  2,500 
non-PATCO  controllers.  That  is  ap- 
proximately 5,500  people.  They  were 
joined  by  supervisors,  military  person- 
nel, and  some  retirees  called  back  to 
duty.  That  new  collection  of  manpow- 
er has  very  effectively  and  safely  han- 
dled the  airlanes. 

The  proposal  in  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced, which  the  Senate  adopted, 
merely  provides  for  all  the  workers 
who  continued  to  work,  the  same  pay 
package  that  Mr.  Poli,  on  behalf  of 
PATCO,  signed  on  the  22d  of  July  and 
then  repudiated  in  their  vote.  I  may 
have  the  date  wrong,  but  the  point  is, 
they  signed  the  agreement,  then  re- 
jected it,  then  staged  an  illegal  strike. 
And  the  figures  contained  in  this 
Senate  proposal  are  identical  to  the 
package  that  had  been  negotiated  and 
signed. 

At  this  point,  these  figures  would 
apply  to  everyone  now  manning  the 
FAA    responsibility    in    the    airlanes. 


which  would  mean  traffic  control  spe- 
cialists in  terminals,  flight  inspection 
crews,  technicians,  and  people  doing 
the  training  in  addition  to  their 
normal  workload. 

The  figure,  again  I  emphasize,  is 
what  would  have  been  in  force  if  the 
contract  had  been  accepted. 

Now,  here  is  where  we  get  to  what  I 
think  is  the  guts  of  the  issue. 

First,  public  opinion  is  completely 
behind  the  President  in  continuing  the 
services  provided  by  our  airlines.  I 
think  Members  who  come  from  the 
most  union-oriented  districts  find 
little  sympathy  for  the  striking 
PATCO  members. 

Second,  in  my  opinion,  PATCO  has 
set  back  the  cause  of  public  unionism 
at  least  25  years.  They  have  harmed 
every  public  employee  union  in  the 
country  by  their  arrogance  and  the  at- 
titude they  took.  There  is  no  public 
sympathy  for  them. 

Third,  we  are  in  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. Here  we  are  struggling  through 
this  awesome  piece  of  legislation  when 
most  Members  have  one  ear  tuned  to 
the  Redskins-Cowboy  game.  So  it  is  an 
unnatural  atmosphere  to  begin  with, 
plus  this  nail-biting  as  to  whether  the 
Government  will  go  on  tomorrow 
morning  with  any  sort  of  official 
budget. 

Then  we,  of  course,  also  live  in  an  ar- 
tificial world  of  our  committees,  where 
we  sit  in  solitary  splendor  thinking 
every  judgment  we  make  is  the  most 
awesome  in  the  world.  I  understand 
that,  since  I  think  my  two  committees 
are  the  two  greatest  that  a  legislative 
body  ever  had. 

But  the  reality  is  this:  We  have  a 
safely  functioning  air  control  system. 
We  have  people  who  have  labored 
under  great  pressure  to  keep  it  so. 
They  are  being  offered  a  pay  package 
consistent  with  previous  decisions. 
They  are  entitled  to  it.  And  then,  be- 
cause we  are  caught  in  an  unnatural 
budget  problem  of  our  own,  we  are 
turning  our  backs  on  the  realities  of 
the  air  traffic  issue. 

The  issue  is  simply  this:  Do  we  want 
the  continued,  effective  service  of  the 
present  air  traffic  system?  If  we  do,  we 
must  support  the  Senate  position.  If 
we  do  not,  and  we  want  further  re- 
sponsibility for  possible  chaos  in  that 
area,  or  if  we  want  to  take  the  position 
that  we  are  going  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  these  strikers  back  even 
when  they  flagrantly  violated  the  law, 
support  the  Ford  position. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  making  a 
necessary  comment  about  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  just  a  moment. 
The  last  time  I  recognized  the  gentle- 
man he  was  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Oh,  no.  That  was  years  ago. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  this  point. 
One    Member    questioned    the    good 


faith  of  the  Secretary.  I  happen  to 
think  he  has  good  faith.  I  happen  to 
think  he  is  an  amateur  when  it  comes 
to  judging  legislative  problems,  and 
part  of  the  problem  we  have  is  the 
Secretary's  overeagerness  to  cooperate 
with  the  Senate.  But  if  we  were  in  his 
shoes,  I  would  probably  do  the  same 
thing. 

There  was  a  statement  that  he  was 
afraid  of  a  hearing.  He  is  not.  He 
makes  an  excellent  witness.  He  has 
been  before  pur  committee,  and 
nobody  could  lay  a  glove  on  him,  and 
they  will  not  when  he  comes  again  in 
few  weeks. 

Then  the  reality  of  my  committee, 
frankly,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  is  this.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  were  here  when  we  passed 
Civil  Service  reform  and,  years  ago, 
post  office  reform,  recall  the  proce- 
dure. The  committee  is  slightly  unbal- 
anced in  its  legitimate  bias.  As  a 
result,  it  always  produces,  on  a  major 
gut  issue  like  this,  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment, which  we  then  correct  on  the 
floor.  So  my  expectation  was  that  we 
would  cooperate  in  the  timetable, 
bring  an  imperfect  instrument  to  the 
floor,  correct  it,  and  then  we  would 
have  true  reform  of  the  benefits  pack- 
age for  air  traffic  safety  employees. 

But  that  issue  did  not  come  quite 
that  way.  It  is  here  today.  And  if  we 
accept  the  Senate  position,  we  are 
voting  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
safety  conditions  in  the  air.  We  are 
saying  that  we,  as  a  Congress,  under- 
stand that  the  law  does  not  permit 
Federal  employees  to  strike.  We  are 
saying  we  knew  these  people  brazenly 
defied  that  law,  thinking  they  could 
bring  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try to  a  standstill.  They  badly  miscal- 
culated. And  if  we  insist  on  the  House 
position  as  opposed  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, we  are  the  ones  who  are  risking 
the  safety  of  air  travelers. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
his  attitude  about  perhaps  the  brazen 
attitude  of  the  strikers,  I  would  have 
to  tell  the  Members  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  very  overworked  human  beings 
in  these  air  traffic  control  towers  right 
now.  And  starting  tonight,  these 
people  face  perhaps  the  most  hectic 
period  of  their  time. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  had  promised  some 
benefits,  and  from  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  was  saying,  those 
benefits  are  substantially  included  in 
the  Senate  package. 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Completely. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  So  I  would  say 
that  while  I  also  respect  the  problems 
of  people  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  who  have  some 
jurisditional  problems,  I  think  that 
these  are  benefits  these  traffic  con- 
trollers need  and  deserve,  apart  from 
the  strike  issue.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration may  have  mismanaged  part  of 
the  strike  issue,  but  we  have  these 
people  now  working  in  every  airport  in 
the  country,  they  are  overworked,  and 
they  will  be  way  overworked  when  the 
snows  hit  O'Hare  Airport  between  now 
and  Christmas  Day.  I  think  the  Senate 
provision  should  prevail. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  just  take  the  inspiration  given  me 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

That  is  the  point.  The  issue  here  is 
not  the  nobility  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  chairman.  I 
would  attest  to  that  nobility.  The  issue 
here  is  not  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ben- 
jamin). I  will  attest  to  his  wisdom  and 
strength.  But  we  are  not  voting  on 
that. 

What  we  are  voting  on  is  a  package 
to  give  the  honorable,  loyal,  hard- 
working air  traffic  controllers  a  pay 
package  that  their  striking  brethren 
could  have  had  if  they  obeyed  the  law. 
And  that  is  the  issue  that  is  going  to 
come  across  to  the  country  in  the  next 
few  days,  if  we  wind  up  in  an  impasse 
on  this  issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLiN)  has  15  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Snyder). 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
a  couple  of  things  need  to  be  put  in 
proper  perspective,  and  perhaps  they 
have  been.  The  question  was  raised  as 
to  what  this  does  to  the  budget.  Let 
me  say  that  this  does  not  increase  the 
Federal  spending,  but  this  cost  is  going 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  FAA's  operating 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  is  al- 
ready included  in  its  total. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Surely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  does  not  in- 
crease the  cost  of  Government,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  we  have 
heard  another  false  statement. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  right.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  balsmcing  the  budget,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  cutting  the  spend- 


ing. It  is  in  there,  in  the  operating 
part.  But,  it  is  a  question  of  equity;  it 
is  a  question  of  honor.  It  is  simply  a 
question  that  5,400  air  traffic  control- 
lers. 3,000  supervisory  personnel,  the 
people  who  work  on  the  equipment, 
the  flight  service  station  personnel, 
they  have  maintained  our  system, 
working  together  under  very  difficult 
circumstances  since  last  August  when 
we  had  that  unauthorized  and  illegal 
strike. 

If  there  had  been  no  strike  there 
would  have  been  many  more  thou- 
sands who  would  have  gotten  this 
under  the  package  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  offered.  So,  this  is 
what  the  deal  is.  It  is  the  deal  negoti- 
ated with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion when  the  PATCO  people  also 
signed  onto  and.  which  they  subse- 
quently had  them  to  reject. 

If  the  House  in  its  weary  wisdom, 
and  I  know  that  we  are  all  tired  here 
at  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
chooses  to  reject  this  amendment,  we 
are  thumbing  our  noses  literally  at  the 
very  people  who  defied  enormous  peer 
pressure,  patriotic  Americans  who 
obeyed  the  law,  who  abided  by  their 
contracts,  stayed  on  the  job,  who  kept 
our  airways  open  and  safe  for  the  past 
16  weeks;  we  are  going  to  say  to  them, 
"It  doesn't  pay  to  stand  by  your  word, 
to  stand  by  your  Goverrmient  and  to 
work  your  butts  off  to  keep  our  air- 
ways safe  for  those  people  going  back 
and  forth." 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  al- 
luded to,  these  people  were  required 
early  on  to  work  60  hours  a  week,  and 
that  is  tough.  We  can  understand  that 
the  last  couple  of  days  around  here. 
They  are  down  now  to  42  or  44  hours. 
With  the  holidays  coming  on,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back  to  60  hours. 

I  do  not  like  legislating  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  That  is  a  legitimate  com- 
plaint, but  this  problem  is  with  us  now 
and  needs  to  be  solved  now.  That  legis- 
lative committee  can  have  its  hearings. 
If  they  determine  that  this  action  is 
wrong  they  can  amend  it,  they  can  up 
it,  they  can  lower  it,  whatever  is 
proper  within  the  next  couple  of 
months.  Sixteen  weeks  ago  the  air 
traffic  controllers  who  defied  their 
union,  stayed  by  their  contract,  and  by 
their  oath  and  by  the  United  States 
Code,  stayed  on  the  job.  they  did  not 
say,  "Wait."  They  did  not  say,  "We  are 
going  to  have  hearings  to  see  whether 
we  are  going  to  keep  your  airlines  run- 
ning." They  went  ahead  and  worked 
and  stayed  at  their  positions  and  did 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  This  is  just  an  at- 
tempt to  reward  those  people  for  dedi- 
cation in  an  honorable  way,  to  say. 


"Yes,  you  did  what  was  right,  and  we 
are  going  to  give  you  what  we  prom- 
ised you." 

That  is  all  it  is.  and  I  want  to  say 
that  they  stayed  on  the  job.  and  those 
who  are  becoming  controllers  deserve 
this  inducement.  They  received  the 
compensation  that  they  were  agreed 
to  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress and  I  hope  that  Members  will 
support  the  gentleman's  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  and  agree  in  the 
Senate's  proposition  to  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  these  people  who  kept 
their  commitment  to  us. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ini- 
tially heard,  did  the  gentleman  say 
3,000  supervisors  and  5.400  control- 
lers? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  They  are  included  in 
the  group. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  is  what  the 
gentleman  said? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  not  the  total 
number,  because  it  also  includes  about 
24,000  or  25,000.  The  other  17.000  be- 
longed to  other  unions. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  there  are  3,000 
supervisors  for  5,400  controllers.  That 
is  almost  1  supervisor  for  2  controllers. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
doubt  that  I  will  even  take  the  full  2 
minutes.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  procedural  vehicle.  The  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  who  spoke 
and  said  that  they  should  not  bring 
this  matter  up  now  may  be  right,  but 
this  is  a  procedural  vehicle  to  do  what 
is  right,  to  compensate  those  people 
who  stood  by  this  Nation  in  a  moment 
of  crisis,  at  a  time  when  the  entire  air 
transportation  network  threatened  to 
close  down,  when  the  doomsayers 
throughout  the  country  said  the 
entire  country  would  collapse  because 
we  had  no  air  traffic.  A  handful  of 
controllers  and  operators  worked  over- 
time and  did  what  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  country  operating. 

If  we  refuse  to  recognize  those 
people,  if  we  turn  this  motion  down,  if 
we  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  what  is 
rightfully  theirs,  what  they  have 
earned  over  the  last  trying  months 
and  will  continue  to  earn  into  the  next 
few  weeks,  into  the  Thanksgiving  and 
into  the  Christmas  holidays,  then  we 
are  not  doing  our  job  in  living  up  to 
our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  just  like  to 
know,  because  I  am  curious:  What  is 
the  median  pay  scale  of  the  people  we 
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are  talking  about  now?  How  much  do 
they  earn? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  amendment 
before  us,  if  I  can  reclaim  my  time 

Mr.  PEYSER.  What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  only  have  2 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  the  time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  because  I  have  heard  so 
many  times  now  the  argument  about 
how  we  have  not  had  hearings,  some- 
thing being  brought  to  this  floor  with- 
out hearings,  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  5  years,  and  as  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  know, 
that  has  been  a  very  frequent  thing. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  just  like 
to  sum  up  by  saying  that  these  people 
deserve  what  we  are  talking  about, 
that  they  have  earned  it.  Let  us  give  it 
to  them. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins). 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  oppose  the  prefer- 
ential motion  and  support  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, but  probably  for  different  rea- 
sons than  have  been  expressed.  First 
of  all,  I  want  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  What  he  is  really 
asking  us  to  do  is  to  vote  for  a  bonus 
for  people  who  have  obeyed  the  law. 
That  is  really  what  he  is  asking  us  to 
do,  to  give  a  bonus  to  people  who  have 
obeyed  the  law.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  a  good  precedent  for  us  to  set. 

Second,  for  all  of  the  people  who  are 
now  working  or  are  good  employees,  I 
understand  that  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  applications  of 
people  who  are  trying  to  become  em- 
ployees of  the  FAA  at  existing  eco- 
nomic salaries.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
demand  is  there. 

Third,  I  would  have  to  agree  with 
the  committee  that  in  an  issue  like 
this,  however  emotional,  that  maybe 
on  the  House  floor  we  ought  to  at 
least  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  in  a  committee  so  that  we  can 
make  a  reasoned  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  deserve  the  in- 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  good  point.  Is 
it  fair  to  assume  that  the  more  money 
they  make,  the  more  hours  they  are 
going  to  work? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  really  do  not  know. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point, 
also.  There  are  a  lot  of  military  people 
working  out  there  who  have  been 
called  in.  Do  they  get  the  6.5  percent? 


No;  they  do  not.  So,  I  just  do  not  think 
this  legislation  has  been  reasoned  out, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Some  Members  may  be  confused  about 
the  issue  at  stake  here.  For  example, 
there  are  some  politicians  who  seem 
shocked  that  we  might  want  to  pro- 
vide a  bonus  for  people  who  obey  the 
law.  This  is  a  change  for  some  politi- 
cians who  have  believed  in  bonuses  for 
breaking  the  law  rather  than  obeying 
the  law,  and  they  may  be  shocked  that 
we  would  reinforce  and  applaud 
people  who  stayed  on  the  job  and  tried 
to  help  America. 

What  is  really  at  stake,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  to  focus  on  this  because 
there  has  been  misinformation  in  this 
debate,  there  are  two  unions  who 
belong  to  the  AFL-CIO,  whose  mem- 
bers are  involved,  watching.  There  are 
over  6,000  men  and  women  who  were 
controllers,  who  are  controllers,  who 
chose  to  obey  the  law,  and  they  are 
watching.  The  people  who  kept  the 
airlines  safe  are  watching. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  some  pro- 
PATCO  Congressmen  have  no  interest 
in  passing  a  pay  raise  unless  they  can 
set  up  standards  that  guarantee  rehir- 
ing striking  controllers. 
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It  is  true  there  are  some  Members 
who  favor  Mr.  Poli  and  the  right  of 
certain  employees  to  strike  and  who 
want  to  block  any  effort  to  help  the 
people  who  stayed  on  the  job.  We 
have  heard  Members  complain  about 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Drew 
Lewis,  but  this  Congress  has  had  4 
months  to  pass  a  pay  bill  to  reward 
the  people  who  helped  America.  Con- 
gress did  not  act. 

Now  we  can  act.  The  burden  is  on  us, 
not  on  Drew  Lewis.  An  "aye"  vote  on 
this  proposal  will  be  seen  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  vote  for  the  control- 
lers who  obeyed  the  law  and  worked  to 
keep  the  traffic  moving  and  operating 
safely.  A  "no"  vote  on  this  proposal 
will  be  seen  by  the  American  people  as 
a  vote  for  breaking  the  law,  for  illegal 
strike  by  Federal  employees,  and 
against  the  men  and  women  who 
served  America  in  a  crisis. 

I  say  to  the  Members  who  will  be 
flying  home  for  Thanksgiving,  is  it  not 
time  to  help  those  people  who  helped 
us  in  a  time  of  crisis? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman used  the  word,  "bonus."  As  I 
understand  it,  this  is  not  retroactive. 


and  a  bonus  normally  implies  some- 
thing paid  for  past  services. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  I  under- 
stand this.  This  would  simply  imple- 
ment a  contractual  relationship  madt 
many,  many  months  ago  and  would  be 
entirely  prospective,  in  other  words, 
for  the  services;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  exactly 
correct.  I  was  only  pointing  out  that 
psychologically  I  feel  it  is  time  that  we 
helped  the  people  who  helped  us  in 
tvjjc  crisis 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask,  who  is  covered  In  this  in 
addition  to  the  air  controllers  and  the 
supervisors  mentioned?  Are  any  of  the 
other  people  covered? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kazen).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  here  to  the 
fact  that  this  provision  would  not  have 
been  permissible,  under  the  rules  in 
the  House.  It  was  written  in  the  other 
body.  It  changes  a  number  of  laws 
without  hearings  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, without  any  information.  We 
are  advised  that  they  are  changing  law 
in  a  half  dozen  other  directions. 

This  procedure  would  have  been  out 
of  order  had  it  been  offered  in  the 
House,  but  it  was  written  in  the 
Senate.  Had  we  done  these  things,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  before  us.  it 
would  have  complicated  a  matter  that 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  other 
means;  it  would  be  before  a  legislative 
committee  whose  business  it  is.  and 
they  would  have  looked  at  all  angles 
of  it. 

This  is  in  complete  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  It  would  not  be 
before  us  except  that  the  Senate  put  it 
In. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  down  the  pending  amendment 
and  call  on  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ford)  to  take  care  of  the 
matter  properly,  as  he  will  do.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  vote  this  down  and 
let  us  proceed  to  other  matters. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  recede  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. In  the  other  body  this  was  not  a 
partisan  question;  it  had  very  broad  bi- 
partisan support. 

The  object  was  to  give  those  men 
and  women  who  stayed  on  the  job  the 


pay  that  was  agreed  to  and  had  been 
agreed  to  previously  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  by  the  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Union,  to  give  them 
that  break  and  to  keep  faith  with 
those  people  who  stayed  on  the  job 
and  did  the  job. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.    COUGHLIN.    I    am    happy    to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  figures  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment  would  in  fact  have  been 
the  pay  scale  for  the  PATCO  employ- 
ees had  they  not  gone  on  that  illegal 
strike;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  clear  in 
addition  that  this  does  not  involve  ad- 
ditional money.  There  is  already 
money  earmarked  in  the  bill  for  this 
pay  package.  All  this  does  is  permit 
the  Department  to  go  ahead  and  apply 
the  pay  package  that  they  had  previ- 
ously agreed  to  with  the  PATCO 
people.  It  provides  a  6.6-percent  raise 
across  the  board,  the  same  raise  that 
was  agreed  to  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween PATCO  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  initially. 

The  package  that  we  are  talking 
about— and  that  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  through  the  Senate 
amendment— was  in  fact  submitted  to 
the  authorizing  committees  back  in 
the  first  part  of  November.  It  was  re- 
viewed with  the  chairman  of  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  has  just  come  down. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  the  Con- 
gress in  their  wisdom  seek  to  change 
the  package,  it  can  be  changed  at  any 
time,  and  that  action  would  supersede 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  stopgap  proposition 
we  are  talking  about.  It  is  a  stopgap 
proposition  to  permit  the  Department 
to  pay  the  people  who  stayed  on  the 
job  what  they  deserve  and  what  they 
are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  One 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  this  was 
not  fair  to  those  from  the  military 
who  had  agreed  to  participate  as  air 
controllers.  The  military  just  received 
a  14-percent  increase,  so  I  really  do 
not  feel  they  were  put  in  an  unfair  po- 
sition by  this  amendment.  I  merely 
wanted  to  add  that  to  this  discussion 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  is  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  opposition  to  the 
raise. 

Additionally.  I  am  surprised  that  my 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  raised  the 
issue  of  nongermaneness.  There  are  all 


kinds  of  major  issues  here  and  they 
are  in  this  bill  that  would  not  be  ger- 
mane in  this  bill  before  us  if  House 
Members  were  able  to  make  those 
points  of  order. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  I  have  found  the  answer  to  the 
question  I  was  trying  to  pose  earlier. 

We  were  told  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  only  6,000  people  were  in- 
volved, and  if  we  divide  50  some  mil- 
lion by  6,  that  means  $9,000  for  each 
of  them. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  my  informa- 
tion is  correct.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  correct 
that  there  are  17.000  other  people  be- 
longing to  AFL-CIO  unions  who  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlewoman  is  absolutely  correct. 

When  the  agreement  was  originally 
negotiated,  it  was  just  with  the  air 
traffic  controllers,  but  it  was  always 
the  intention  of  the  Department  that 
when  that  agreement  was  finalized,  it 
would  have  to  apply  to  the  other  em- 
ployees in  the  Department,  the  air 
traffic  control  specialists,  as  well  as 
the  people  who  operate  the  flight  serv- 
ice stations,  the  flight  crew  inspectors, 
and  others. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may 
give  a  response  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman has  received  her  response.  Let 
me  finish  my  statement,  and  I  will 
then  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  his  remarks.  I  might 
start  calling  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Now.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yielded  to  all  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  does  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  do  not  yield.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  the  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controllers  who  stayed  on  the  job.  as 
well  as  those  who  have  come  aboard 
since  the  strike,  did  that  in  reliance  on 
the  fact  they  would  get  the  pay  pack- 
age that  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Department  and  PATCO 
originally. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CouGHLiN)  has  expired. 


Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHLiN)  has  1  minute  remaining, 
and  he  is  recognized  for  that  1  minute. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
trollers, the  men  and  women  who 
stayed  on  the  job. 

Let  me  say  that  this  package  also  in- 
cludes provisions  for  overtime  and  the 
temporary  hiring  of  retirees,  which  is 
absolutely  vital  as  we  come  to  the  holi- 
days. If  we  do  not  want  to  have  a 
major  crisis  with  our  airlines  during 
the  holiday  season,  we  have  got  to 
pass  this  package  and  permit  that  to 
be  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CouGHLiH)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  remaining  1  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  involved  here  is  not  the 
merits  of  rewarding  these  people  who 
have  done  such  a  good  job;  involved  is 
not  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
do  it  on  this  bill  which  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  if  offered  in  the 
House. 
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Involved  is  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
continuing  resolution  that,  unless  we 
get  it  adopted,  or  something  like  it 
adopted,  we  will  have  a  closed  Govern- 
ment tomorrow.  You  are  involved  in  a 
very  complex  question,  a  legal  ques- 
tion with  entitlements  that  are  cre- 
ated here,  and  if  you  should  adopt  this 
amendment  you  are  seriously  jeopard- 
izing the  one  way  we  have  of  keeping 
the  Government  in  business  tomorrow. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  amendment  and  do  not  complicate 
a  continuing  resolution.  Let  us  go 
ahead  and  coxmt  on  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  and  the 
others  doing  this  in  a  proper  way.  I 
may  agree  with  the  gentleman  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  but  let  us  not  do 
it  here  in  a  continuing  resolution  and 
jeopardize  the  very  operations  of  the 
Government  tomorrow. 

Let  us  turn  this  down  and  put  it  in 
the  proper  place  and  write  it  into  the 
law  like  it  ought  to  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
70? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Coughlin) 
there  were— yeas  121.  nays  87. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


JMI 
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A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
183,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
36,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  334] 
AYES  213 


Anderson 

Porsythe 

Moore 

Andrews 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Applegate 

Frenzel 

Morrison 

Archer 

Gibbons 

Mottl 

Ashbrook 

Oilman 

Napier 

Atkinson 

Gingrich 

Nelligan 

Badham 

Glickman 

Nelson 

BafalU 

Goodling 

Nichols 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gradison 

O'Brien 

Barnard 

Granun 

Oxley 

Beard 

Green 

Panis 

Benedict 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Bennett 

Grisham 

Patman 

Bereuter 

Gunderson 

Petri 

Bethune 

Hall.  Ralph 

Porter 

Bliley 

Hamilton 

Pritchard 

Boland 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Bowen 

Hansen  (UT) 

Railsback 

Breaux 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Brinkley 

Heckler 

Rhodes 

Broomfield 

Hendon 

Rinaldo 

Brown  (CO) 

Hightower 

Ritter 

Brown  (OH) 

Hiler 

Roberts  (KS) 

Broyhill 

Holt 

Roberts  (SD) 

Burgener 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Butler 

Horton 

Roemer 

Byron 

Hunter 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Cannan 

Ireland 

Rousselot 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Jeffries 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Johnston 

Schneider 

Clausen 

Kastenmeier 

Schuize 

dinger 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

CoaU 

Kindness 

Shamansky 

Coleman 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Collins  (TX) 

Latta 

Shelby 

Conable 

Leach 

Shumway 

Conte 

Leath 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

LeBoutillier 

Siljander 

Coughlin 

Lee 

Skeen 

Courier 

Lent 

Smith  (AL> 

Coyne.  James 

Levltas 

Smith  (NE) 

Craig 

Lewis 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane.  Philip 

Livingston 

Smith  (OR) 

I}aniel.  Dan 

Loeffler 

Snowe 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lott 

Snyder 

Dannemeyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Solomon 

Daub 

Lujan 

Spence 

Davis 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

Deckard 

Marks 

Stanton 

DeNardis 

Marlenee 

SUton 

Derwinski 

Marriott 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Martin  (ID 

Stratton 

Dougherty 

Martin  (NO 

Stump 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Dunn 

Mazzoli 

Taylor 

Edwards  (AL) 

McClory 

Thomas 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCollum 

Trible 

Emerson 

McCurdy 

Vander  Jagt 

Emery 

McDade 

Walker 

English 

McDonald 

Weber  (MN) 

Erdahl 

McEwen 

Weber  (OH) 

Erlenljom 

McGrath 

White 

E^rans  (DE) 

McKinney 

Whitehurst 

Evans (lA) 

Mica 

Whittaker 

Penwick 

Michel 

WiUon 

Piedler 

Miller  (OH) 

Wolf 

Fields 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wortley 

Pindley 

Molinari 

Wylie 

Pish 

Montgomery 
NOES- 183 

Young  (FL) 

Addabbo 

Blanchard 

Collins  (ID 

Akaka 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Albosta 

Boner 

Coyne,  William 

Alexander 

Bonior 

Crockett 

Annunzio 

Bonker 

D'Amours 

Anthony 

Bouquard 

Danielson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Brodhead 

Daschle 

Barnes 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Bedell 

Brown  (CA) 

Dellums 

Beilenson 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Benjamin 

Chappell 

Dicks 

Bevill 

Clay 

Dingell 

Bingham 

Coelho 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Hoyer 

Rangel 

Dorgan 

Hubbard 

Ratchford 

Dowdy 

Huckaby 

Richmond 

Downey 

Hutto 

Rodino 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Dymally 

Jenkins 

Rosenthal 

Dyson 

Jones  (TN) 

Rostenkowski 

Early 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Eckart 

Kildee 

Russo 

Edgar 

Kogovsek 

Sabo 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFalce 

Savage 

Ertel 

Lehman 

Scheuer 

Evans  (GA) 

Leland 

Schroedcr 

Evans (IN) 

Long (LA) 

Schumer 

Fary 

Long  (MD) 

Sciberiing 

Fascell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shannon 

Fazio 

Luken 

Skelton 

Ferraro 

Lundine 

Smith  (lA) 

Pithian 

Markey 

Smith  (PA) 

Fllppo 

Matsui 

Solarz 

Florio 

Mavroules 

St  Germain 

FoglietU 

McHugh 

Stark 

Foley 

Mikulski 

Stokes 

Ford  (MI) 

Miller  (CA) 

Studds 

Ford  (TN) 

MineU 

Swift 

Fowler 

Minish 

Synar 

Prank 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Traxler 

Frost 

Moakley 

Udall 

Garcia 

Moffett 

Vento 

Gaydos 

Murphy 

Volkmer 

Gejdenson 

Murtha 

Walgren 

Gephardt 

Natcher 

Washington 

Ginn 

Neal 

Watkins 

Gonzalez 

Nowak 

Waxraan 

Gore 

Oakar 

Weaver 

Gray 

Oberstar 

Weiss 

Guarini 

Obey 

Whitley 

Hall.  Sam 

Ottinger 

Whitten 

Hance 

Panetta 

Williams  (MT) 

Harkin 

Patterson 

Wlrth 

Hatcher 

Pease 

Wolpe 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Wright 

Hefner 

Perkins 

Wyden 

Heftel 

Peyser 

Yates 

Hertel 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Holland 

Price 

Young  (MO) 

HoUenbeck 

Pursell 

Zablocki 

Howard 

Rahall 

Zeferetti 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT '-1 

Hall  (OH) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

Aspin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Paul 

AuCoin 

Hillis 

Reuss 

Biaggi 

Hughes 

Rose 

Boiling 

Jones  (NO 

Roth 

Burton,  Phillip 

Jones  (OK) 

Santinl 

Chisholm 

Kramer 

Sharp 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lantos 

Simon 

Doman 

Madigan 

Tauke 

Duncan 

Mattox 

Wampler 

Fuqua 

McCloskey 

Williams  (OH) 

Goldwater 

MoUohan 

Winn 

Hagedom 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

D  1740 

Mr.  ANDREWS  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  70. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 70? 

The  House  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  70. 

D  1740 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 


Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told 
by  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  that  under  Gramm-Latta  I, 
section  305,  any  conference  report 
which  exceeds  allocations  in  the 
budget  resolution  cannot  be  enrolled, 
therefore  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  until  Congress 
adopts  a  second  budget  resolution.  I 
am  further  told  what  we  just  adopted 
exceeds  those  budget  resolutions.  It 
essentially  kills  the  conference  report. 

The  effect  of  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  have  just  killed  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
that  result  is  not  inevitable.  There  are 
ways  to  waive  that  provision. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a 
motion  to  reconsider  been  laid  on  the 
table  with  respect  to  that  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  it 
has  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  73:  Page  9,  after 
line  5.  insert: 

Sec.  142.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  280A 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section 
i62(Ai  121,  etc.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  al- 
lowable under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  de- 
duction which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  believe  Federal  spending  must 
be  reduced,  the  conference  report  on 
the  continuing  resolution  is  an  inad- 
equate, irresponsible  approach.  There- 
fore, I  intend  to  vote  for  a  motion  to 
recommit  and  against  the  conference 
report. 

My  reasons  are  straightforward.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for  a 
stop-gap  funding  measure  that  axes 
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domestic  programs,  applying  an 
across-the-board  2-percent  cut,  with 
reckless  disregard  for  humsm  needs 
and  priorities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
measure  as  proposed  fails  to  attack 
waste,  abuse,  and  generous  subsidies  of 
other  programs. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  some  Gov- 
ernment functions  such  as  education 
and  energy  assistance,  are  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  such  as  pork  barrel 
water  projects,  tobacco  subsidies,  and 
Government  perks.  Yet  the  spending 
proposal  before  us  sets  no  priorities 
and  exercises  no  discretion.  Many  of 
the  human  service  programs  that  fall 
under  the  2-percent  cut  have  already 
been  cut  to  the  bone. 

How  can  Congress  in  good  con- 
science cut  spending  on  the  Nation's 
education  programs  by  $1  billion, 
while  granting  itself  a  4.8-percent  pay 
raise?  I  cannot  support  a  measure  that 
includes  a  pay  raise  when  there  is  no 
assurance  of  a  subsequent  vote  to 
strike  the  pay  raise. 

How  can  Congress  see  fit  to  keep 
alive  and  kicking  farm  support  and 
loan  programs  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford:  $79  million  for  tobacco,  $75 
million  for  sugar,  and  $500  million  for 
dairy  supports,  just  for  starters.  Tax- 
payers foot  the  bill  not  once  but 
twice— with  the  higher  prices  we  pay 
at  the  grocery  store  as  a  result. 

Meanwhile,  pork  barrel  survives  in 
its  glory.  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  slate 
$195  billion  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  in  Tennessee  and  $189 
million  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  Both  projects  are  prime  ex- 
amples of  blank  checks  written  on  the 
American  taxpayr's  account. 

Government  frills  stay  in  place,  as 
well.  We  spend  $25  million  a  year  for 
garage  attendants  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  generous  budget  at 
best.  We  spend  $5  million  a  year  on 
the  use  of  enlisted  personnel  as  per- 
sonal servants  for  high-ranking  mili- 
tary personnel. 

And.  while  I  believe  we  must  im- 
prove our  military.  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  a  lean  and  mean,  deter- 
rent-oriented force  requires  paring  of 
fat  and  waste  and  a  more  thoughful, 
coordinated  overall  defense  spending 
strategy.  Defense  has  in  fact  been  ex- 
empted from  the  close  scrutiny  ap- 
plied to  Goverrmient  spending  in  other 
areas.  The  2-percent  cut  proposed  in 
defense  spending  is  temporary  and 
cosmetic.  It  applies  only  to  unobligat- 
ed funds  until  December  9,  or  until 
Congress  completes  action  on  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  budget  approach  presented  to 
us  today  is  clearly  shortsighted  and 
unbalanced.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Government  spending  must 
be  reduced,  with  the  end  goal  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  and  revi- 
talizing our  economy.  But  better  judg- 
ment in  terms  of  fairness  and  human 


need  must  be  applied.  There  are  too 
many  fat  cats,  while,  for  example,  chil- 
dren are  asked  to  eat  smaller  school 
lunches  and  Americans  in  the  frostbelt 
get  little  relief  from  higher  and  higher 
fuel  bills.  Equity  must  be  the  bottom 
line  to  any  economic  policy. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  FAZIO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  73. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  74:  Page  9.  after 
line  5,  insert: 

Sec.  143.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief.  $17,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Moimt  St.  Helens  volcano. 

Mr.  WHITTEa«I  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  74  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  143  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution, 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief.  $17,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  volcano. 

Sec.  143  (b)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23,  U.S.C.  or  of  this  joint 
resolution,  the  Secretary  shall  approve, 
upon  the  request  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
the  construction  of  an  interchange  to  appro- 
priate standards  at  1-94  and  County  Line 
Road  at  the  Porter-La  Porte  County  Line 
near  Michigan  City.  Indiana,  with  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  construction  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  of  Indiana  under  section  104  (b)(5)(A) 
of  title  23.  U.S.C. 

Sec.  143  (c)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  or  of  this  joint  resolution 
any  proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  author- 
ity under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 


Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1403)  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  for  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the' Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  authorized  under  title  VII  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210) 
shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  any  amoimt  of 
budget  authority,  proposed  to  be  deferred 
therein  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion unless,  within  a  forty-five-day  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  transmittal  and 
which  is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  sec- 
tion 1011  (3)  and  (5)  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1401  (3)  and 
(5)).  the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  a 
bill  approving  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  de- 
ferral. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  75:  Page  9.  aft«r 
line  5,  insert: 

Sec.  144.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution or  by  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  increase,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  as  may  be  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  limitation  shall  be  construed  to  reduce 
any  salary  which  may  be  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution 
nor  shall  this  limitation  be  construed  in  any 
manner  to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  Federal 
judge  or  of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

motion  offered  by  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  75.  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
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consideration  of  the  conference  report 
and  amendments  reported  in  disagree- 
ment on  House  Joint  Resolution  357, 
and  that  I  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
voted  on  the  prevailing  side  on  the  last 
amendment,  would  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider that  vote  lie? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  had  he 
sought  recognition  at  the  right  time, 
the  gentleman  could  have  moved  for 
reconsideration,  all  motions  to  recon- 
sider have  been  laid  on  the  table  by 
unanimous  consent. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO 
SIGN  ENROLLMENT  OF  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  357,  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING PROVISIONS 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 115 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  115,  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  sign  the  enrollment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  357. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  Clerk  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357  if  finally  passed  by  both 
Houses? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gen- 
tleman refer  to  section  315  or  305? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Really  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
moving  notwithstanding  all  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
115? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  in  particular 
House  Joint  Resolution  357. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  provision  would 
then  allow  for  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  be  enrolled. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right,  and  go  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  idea  how  we  proceed  from  here? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  conference 
report  and  motions  that  were  just 
passed  will  be  sent  to  the  other  body. 
When  it  is  completed  by  the  other 
body,  if  there  are  any  amendments 
added  in  disagreement,  it  would  have 
to  come  back  to  this  body.  If  they 
were  to  accept  the  legislation  as  sent 
to  them,  then  it  would  have  to  come 
back  here  for  enrollment. 

If  they  were  to  complete  the  bill  and 
send  it  for  enrollment,  it  could  take  up 
to  4  hours  for  enrollment.  It  would  be 
enrolled  and  signed  by  the  Speaker,  in 
the  Senate  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  then  would  go  to  the  White 
House  for  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chair  has  been  informed  by  the 
President  that  he  would  veto  it.  If 
such  a  procedure  takes  place,  then  the 
House  would  probably  be  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  for 
any  formal  work. 

When  the  House  recesses,  we  will 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
because  the  Chair  is  not  aware  of  what 
the  Senate  may  do.  whether  they  will 
disagree  to  or  amend  some  of  our 
amendments.  If  they  do,  the  minute 
the  papers  come,  we  will  call  the 
House  in  session  and  give  a  15-minute 
notification. 

If  they  accept  everything,  it  will 
come  back  for  enrollment  and  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  that  would  be  pro 
forma. 

The  Speaker  would  be  here,  but  he 
cannot  predict  until  such  time  as  we 
have  further  information  from  the 
Senate  how  long  the  Members  should 
stay,  so  we  would  be  only  speculating. 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  Mem- 
bers ought  to  make  plans  to  be  back 
here  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  fur- 
ther question,  if  I  may.  Assuming  that 
the  Senate  defeats  the  House  concur- 
rent resolution,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, what  would  happen? 

The  SPEAKER.  Then  the  House 
could  bring  up  a  further  joint  resolu- 
tion, a  continuing  resolution  to  a  time 
certain. 

Mr.  CONTE.  One  further  question.  I 
have  had  Members  on  my  side  request 
that  instead  of  a  15-minute  notice,  if 
they  could  have  a  half  an  hour  notice 
so  they  can  get  in  here  from  their 
homes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  sees  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  The 
Speaker  is  most  fair,  as  usual. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is 
in  order,  did  the  President  indicate 
why  he  was  going  to  veto  the  bill?  It 
was  below  the  Senate  figure  which  he 
said  it  was  going  to  be.  He  said  he 
would  pass  anything  with  the  Senate 
figure. 


The  SPEAKER.  In  order  for  the 
Chair  to  discuss  that,  he  would  have 
to  take  the  floor. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  2300 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  11  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.J.  Res.  357)  entitled  "An  act 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11,  15,  29,  32,  39, 
40,  43,  48.  53,  57,  and  74  to  the  above- 
entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  37  and  73  to  the 
above-entitled  bill. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4144.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  November  21  and  22  (leg- 
islative day  of  November  20).  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Daub,  immediately  before  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
Housing  Joint  Resolution  357,  today. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  1 
minute  p.m.),  the  House  stood  In 
recess  until  10  a.m..  Monday.  Novem- 
ber 23.  1981. 


tion  357  (Rept. 
be  printed. 


No.  97-352).  And  ordered  to 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  November  21 

Uegislative  day,  November  20),  1981) 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Committee  of  conference. 

Conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 

H.R.  5098.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  |X)litical 
preference;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 

H.R.  5099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  State  laws  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  5100.  A  bill  to  amend  section  62  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
the  treatment  of  business  expenses  of  minis- 
ters under  such  section  consistent  with  the 
treatment  of  such  expenses  for  purposes  of 
social  security  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  5101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds  that 
may  be  redeemed  for  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.J.  Res.  366.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982;  to^the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  1 : 30  p.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLX).,  D.D..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  praise  the  Lord  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalms. 

Praise  the  Lord!  Praise  the  Lord  from 
the  heavens,  praise  Him  in  the  heights! 
Praise  Him.  all  His  angels,  praise  Him  all 
His  host!  Praise  Him,  Sun  and  Moon, 
praise  Him,  all  you  shining  stars!  Praise 
Him,  you  highest  heavens,  and  you 
waters  above  the  heavens!  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord!  For  He 
commanded  and  they  were  created.  And 
He  established  them  for  ever  and  ever; 
He  fixed  their  bounds  which  cannot  be 
passed. 

Praise  the  Lord  from  the  Earth,  you 
sea  mbnsters  and  all  deeps,  fire  and  hail, 
snow  and  frost,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his 
command. . . .  Kings  of  the  Earth  and  all 
peoples,  princes  and  all  rulers  of  the 
Earth!  Young  men  and  maidens  together, 
old  men  and  children!  Let  them  praise 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  His  name  alone 
is  exalted:  His  glory  is  above  Earth  and 
heaven. — Psalm  148. 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good,  for  His  steadfast  love  endures  for- 
ever.—Psa.\m  136:1. 

/  give  Thee  thanks  O  Lord  with  my 
whole  heart.— Psalm  138:1. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  from 
this  time  forth  and  for  everymore!  From 
the  rising  Sun  to  its  setting  the  name  of 
the  Lord  is  to  be  praised!  The  Lord  is 
high  above  all  nations,  and  His  glory 
above  the  heavens. — Psalm  113:2-4. 

Receive  our  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  NECESSARY  SUNDAY  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  apologize 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  staff, 
officers,  and  emoloyees  of  the  Senate  for 
the  necessity  for  this  Sunday  session. 


They  are  rare  and  infrequent,  but  wheh 
they  are  held,  they  are  necessary,  as 
indeed  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  convene  today. 

The  House  of  Representatives  con- 
vened at  1  o'clock.  They  are  now  about 
the  business  of  taking  up  the  conference 
report  which  was  agreed  to  late  last 
evening,  shortly  after  midnight.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  rule  has  been  given 
that  permits  1  hour's  debate  on  the 
conference  report  and  1  hour  on  each 
of  the  three  items  in  disagreement.  If 
the  full  time  for  debate  is  utilized  on 
the  House  floor,  it  would  be  at  least 
5  o'clock  before  the  House  completes 
action  on  the  conference  report  and  is 
in  a  position  to  send  it  to  the  Senate 
for  further  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend,  shortly,  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  create  a  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  and 
then  to  make  provisions  for  the  Senate 
to  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
I  will  make  that  request  at  this  time. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL 
OF   THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
to  extend  not  longer  than  2  hours  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  morning  business  or  at  the 
end  of  morning  business,  the  Senate 
automatically  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  It 
to  another  Senator  or  to  the  control  of 
the  minority  leader,  if  he  wishes  the 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  anything  available,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, in  writing  where  we  can  start 
studying  the  results  of  the  conference 
report.  Is  there  a  prepared  document 
which  is  now  available? 

Obviously,  there  must  be  for  the 
House.  I  wonder,  If  we  do  not  have  them, 
if  we  can  get  copies  of  whatever  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  conference 
documents  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
House.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  conference  report  and 
make  it  available  to  the  Members.  I  will 
try  to  have  copies  duplicated  and  made 
available  to  the  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  I  took  on  myself  to  visit  the  House 
floor.  I  have  returned  with  two  docu- 
ments which  purport  to  be  the  agreement 
reached  during  the  night.  I  will  be  happy 
to  provide  them  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama, if  the  pages  will  make  copies. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama appreciates  the  hospitality  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Wait  until  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  sees  the  numbers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  documents  involved. 
The  two  tables  supplied  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  are  two  documents  that 
have  been  involved  in  the  conference,  but 
the  documents  are  far  more  numerous 
than  just  those  two.  I  will  try  to  have  the 
full  package  duplicated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  any  Senator  wish  to  have  me  yield 
at  this  time  under  the  standing  order? 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  246— -RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  HUNGER  STRIKE  OF 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV  AND  YELENA 
BONNER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  which  I 
would  use  only  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  reported  in  this  morning's  press 
that  a  group  of  American  citizens,  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  and  scientists,  generally 
speaking,  have  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  authorities  in  Moscow,  on  be- 
half of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner,  who  began  today  the  hunger 
strike  that  they  announced  last  week  as 
a  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  So- 
viet authorities  to  allow  their  daughter- 
in-law  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  sense-of-the  Senate 
resolution  that  would  call  upon  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  this  right 
guaranteed  under  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  driven 
Andrei  Sakharov,  one  of  the  great  men 


of  our  age.  to  this  final  extremity  of  put- 
ting in  danger  his  own  life  in  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  his  government. 
We  can  only  admire  him  and  can  only 
hope  that  the  government  listens  to  the 
American  scientists  who  are  appealing. 
If  they  do  not,  I  shall  ask  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chair- 
men, and  the  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  respective  committees  if  they  can 
take  up  the  resolution  I  introduced  in 
behalf  of  Andrei  Sakharov. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
prepared  to  put  the  Senate  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


AUTHORITY    FOR    COMMITTEE    TO 
MEET 

JUDICIARY    COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on 
Monday,  November  23,  to  discuss  these 
nominations: 

Jesse  E.  Eschbach,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

Richard  A.  Posner,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

Clyde  K.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina. 

David  O'Brien,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

John  Moore  II,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 

James  Cacheris,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia. 

Robert  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

Ronald  Daniels,  Jr.,  to  be  US.  Marshal 
for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire. 

Jim  Marquez,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

James  Rosenbaum.  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Special  report  entitled  'Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
pursuant  to  Section  302(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974"  (Rept.  No. 
97-278). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Dan- 
FOBTH.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Chafce.  Mr. 

DURENBERCER,    Mr.    LONC,    Mr.    BtNT- 

SEN.    Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Matsunaga. 
Mr.   Mitchell,   Mr.   Oahn,   and   Mr. 

LUGAR)  : 

S.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  conform  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  and  carryforward  treat- 
ment of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  that  of  other  financial  institutions: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   MATSUNAGA: 

S.  1884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  refunds 
relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on 
buses:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  scheduled  Presidential 
elections  In  Honduras:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  "for  himself, 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Danforth.     Mr.     Symms,     Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  : 
S.  1883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  conform  the  net 
operating  loss  carryback  and  carryfor- 
ward treatment  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  that  of  other 
financial  institutions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION  LEG- 
ISLATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, with  Senator  Moynihan  and  several 
other  Senators,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  help  insure  the  continuation  of  the 
availability  of  mortgage  money  to  home- 
buyers. 

This  bill  can  have  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Nation- 
al Mortgage  Association— the  Nation's 
largest  single  holder  of  residential  mort- 
gages— to  continue  to  buy  mortgages  on 
the  secondary  market,  thereby  enabling 
primary  lending  institutions,  such  as  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  conunercial  banks,  to 
place  new  mortgage  loans. 

This  bill  changes  the  net  operating  loss 
carryback  and  carryforward  rules  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
to  that  available  for  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

Under  current  law,  financial  institu- 
tions other  than  the  Federal  National 


Mortgage   Association   have   a    10-year 
carryback  and  5-year  carryforward. 

Also,  under  current  law,  most  other 
businesses,  currently  including  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  have 
a  3-year  carryback  and  15-year  carry- 
forward. 

This  bill  properly  changes  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  that  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion. 

The  FNMA  is  a  vital  part  of  mortgage 
finance  in  the  United  States.  It  now 
holds  $60  billion  in  residential  mort- 
gages, or  about  5  percent  of  all  home 
mortgages  in  the  United  States. 

The  impact  on  my  home  State  of  Ore- 
gon is  dramatic.  The  FNMA  reports 
that,  as  of  September  1981,  it  holds  $274 
million  in  mortgages  on  homes  in  Ore- 
gon, covering  about  9,800  homes.  This 
figure  includes  $141  million  of  mortgages 
on  Oregon  homes  which  the  FNMA  pur- 
chased since  1979,  covering  about  3.000 
Oregon  homes. 

Recent  high  interest  rates  have  caused 
the  FNMA  sizable  losses,  which  can  crip- 
ple their  ability  to  serve  the  Oregon  home 
buyer  and  home  buyers  around  the  coun- 
try. 

The  FNMA.  like  other  financial  insti- 
tutions dealing  in  residential  mortgages, 
has  faced  mounting  losses  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  borrowing  to  raise 
funds  to  buy  mortgages. 

The  bill  enables  the  FNMA  to  take 
into  account  tax  payments  during  the 
1970s,  beginning  with  1972,  in  figuring 
its  net  operating  loss  deductions.  The 
bill  produces  tax  savings  for  the  FNMA 
for  their  1982  tax  returns,  with  the  rev- 
enue effect  felt  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Assuming  future  profitability  of  the 
FNMA.  the  revenue  loss  caused  by  this 
bill  represents  merely  a  shift  in  the  year 
in  which  the  tax  benefit  associated  with 
the  net  operating  loss  occurs.  Without 
this  bill,  the  FNMA  could  deduct  oper- 
ating losses  incurred  in  the  early  1980's 
throughout  the  15-year  carryforward 
period. 

However,  with  this  legislation,  the  op- 
portunity to  deduct  these  losses  occurs  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  any  event,  the  rev- 
enue loss  of  the  bill  represents  a  shift  in 
the  timing  of  tax  savings,  not  a  perma- 
nent additional  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Dan 
RosTENKOWFKi.  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Barber  Conable. 
have  introduced  identical  companion 
legislation.  H.R.  5013. 

H.R.  5013  is  scheduled  for  a  hearing 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
December  9.  1981.  I  exoect  that  we  can 
also  schedule  this  Senate  bill  promptly 
for  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  reouest  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.  1883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  10- Year  Carryback  and  5-Year  Carrt- 
roRWARD— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  172(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
lig  to  net  operating  loss  carrybacks  and 
carryovers)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (H)  and  il)  as  subparagraphs  (I) 
and  (J),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
subparagraph  (G)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  a  net  operating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981.  shall  be  a  net  operating  loss 
carryback  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss  and 
shall  be  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the 
taiable  year  of  such  loss." 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1  I  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  172(b)(1) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strlkin?  out 
•■(H),  and  (I)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(H).   (I),  and   (J)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  172(b)(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(I)"  in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof    ■.   (H).  and  (J)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  172(1)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(b)  (1)  (H)"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)  (I)". 

(c)  EFFEcrrvE  Date. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  net  oper- 
ating losses  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.   1981. » 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  Senator  Packwood.  Our 
bill  would  let  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association — Fannie  Mae,  for 
short — carry  back  its  net  operating 
losses  for  10  years,  and  carry  them  for- 
ward for  5  years. 

The  general  rule  today  is  that  a  net 
operating  loss  may  be  carried  back  3 
years  and  forward  15  years.  Thus,  we 
would  lengthen  the  carryback  for  Fannie 
Mae.  but  shorten  the  carryforward 
period. 

Three  observations  about  the  bill: 
First,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  This  would  not  be  the  first. 
For  example,  in  1962,  Congres.-;  extended 
whose  losses  were  due  to  the  general  lib- 
eralization of  trade.  In  1964,  a  special 
rule  was  adopted  for  companies  whose 
property  was  expropriated  by  foreign 
governments.  They  were  given  an  extra 
carryforward  period,  but  no  carryback. 
And  even  this  was  amended  later  to  pro- 
vide more  favorable  treatment  for  com- 
panies whose  property  was  expropri- 
ated by  the  Cuban  Government,  rather 
than  the  government  of  some  other 
country.  In  1967.  the  American  Motors 
Corp.  was  given  a  special  5-year  carry- 
back. Three  vears  was  the  rule  for  other 
companies  at  the  time. 

If  there  is  a  common  theme  in  the  de- 
bates about  special  rules,  it  is  that  spe- 
cial rules  are  iustified  when  dealing  with 
abnormally  large,  nonrecurring  losses. 
A  company  needs  extra  time  to  average 
these  in.  Also.  Congress  has  sometimes 
felt  it  desirable  in  the  past  to  lengthen 
the  carryback  period  when  the  United 
States  is  in  a  recession,  because  this 
"provides  for  a  refund  .shortly  after  the 


loss  is  incurred,  instead  of  requiring  the 
business  to  wait  and  obtain  the  benefit 
of  paying  lower  taxes  in  subsequent 
years."  As  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  explained,  during  the  reces- 
sion in  1958: 

Tour  committee  believes  that  this  ctirrent 
refund,  rather  than  subsequently  reduced 
taxes.  Is  particularly  appropriate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  a  means  of  placing  funds  in  the 
hands  of  business  (es)  in  a  year  when  many 
of  them  are  incurring  losses. 

Second  observation.  One  of  the  exist- 
ing exceptions  is  for  financial  institu- 
tions. Commercial  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, mutual  savings  banks,  and  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  may  carry 
their  net  operating  losses  back  10  years 
and  forward  5  years.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  banks  for  cooperatives — 13  spe- 
cial banks  set  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  the  farm  credit  system. 
All  we  are  asking  is  that  Fannie  Mae, 
which  is  itself  a  kind  of  financial  institu- 
tion, be  treated  the  same. 

Third  observation.  I  am  interested  in 
doing  something  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration is  doing  now  to  help  thrift  in- 
stitutions. The  New  York  Times  reported 
on  November  10.  that  nine  savings  banks 
in  New  York  City  are  in  danger  of  ex- 
hausting their  surpluses  within  the  next 
year.  Three  will  run  out  of  surplus  with- 
in a  few  months.  One  of  these,  the 
Greenwich,  has  already  been  merged.  A 
story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning  discloses  that  before  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  stopped 
keeping  a  tally  in  July,  the  Bank  Board 
had  a  list  of  404  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations that  it  considers  in  serious 
trouble. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  may  be  a 
crude  device,  because  it  is  indirect.  But 
the  Treasury  does  not  oppose  it. 

Fannie  Mae  is  a  private  corporation. 
It  was  not  always  private,  but  it  has  been 
since  1968.  It  borrows  money  from  com- 
mercial lenders,  institutional  investors, 
and  the  public — usually  at  short-  and 
medium-term  rates — and  uses  it  to  pur- 
chase long-term  mortgages  in  the  sec- 
ondary markets.  Today,  Fannie  Mae 
owns  $60  billion  in  mortgages,  one- 
twentieth  of  all  residential  mortgages  in 
the  country.  About  70  percent  of  the 
mortgages  it  purchases  are  originated  by 
mortgage  bankers.  Seventeen  percent  are 
originated  by  savings  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

Fannie  Mae  serves  two  functions,  both 
related.  It  offers  mortgage  lenders  a  way 
to  hedge  against  changes  in  interest 
rates.  It  does  this  by  making  commit- 
ments to  buy  mortgages,  at  a  fixed  price 
4  months  in  the  future.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  a  banker,  a  "commitment"  is 
more  like  a  "put"  and  he  pays  Fannie 
Mae  a  small  fee  for  it,  just  as  if  he  were 
buying  a  put  in  the  stock  market.  A  put 
is  an  option  to  sell.  Four  months  in  the 
future,  if  interest  rates  are  down  and 
mortgages  are  worth  more,  the  banker 
simply  keeps  his  mortgages.  But  if  rates 
rise,  he  can  sell  the  mortgages  to  Fannie 
Mae  and,  in  effect,  transfer  his  losses. 

Fannie  Mae's  other  fimction  is  to  help 
housing.  The  idea  was  that  by  keeping 


the  secondary  market  for  mortgages 
liquid,  banks  and  thrifts  would  be  more 
likely  to  lend.  Also,  where  mortgage 
banks  are  concerned,  Fannie  Mae  serves 
almost  as  a  source  of  primary  financ- 
ing, since  mortgage  banks  are  not  de- 
pository institutions  and  make  loans 
only  if  they  have  commitments  from 
Fannie  Mae  to  buy  them. 

In  the  last  2  years,  Fannie  Mae  has 
had  all  of  the  problems  of  a  thrift  in- 
stitution. Like  a  thrift,  it  borrows  short 
and  lends  long.  With  Interest  rates  up. 
the  value  of  the  mortgages  it  holds  is 
down.  On  October  16.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  than  Fannie  Mae  suf- 
fered a  record  loss  in  the  third  quarter 
this  year  of  $79.5  million.  The  chairman 
of  Fannie  Mae,  David  Maxwell,  told 
the  Journal  that  he  expects  to  see  red 
ink  "for  several  quarters  to  come." 

I  repeat,  the  Treasury  does  not  oppose 
this  bill.  A  companion  measure  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Rostenkowski  and  Con- 
able.  It  is  H.R.  5013. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  a  New  York  Times  article  about 
Fannie  Mae  to  be  prnited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Steps  Taken  To  Cope  WrrH  High  Interest 
(By  Karen  W.  Arenson) 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, the  Government's  answer  to  the  mort- 
page  financing  scarcity  of  the  Depression 
years,  is  facing  its  greatest  challenge  yet  in 
dealing  with  the  housing  problems  of  the 
1980's. 

For  the  first  time  since  Fannie  Mae  was 
founded  In  1938,  Its  ability  to  continue  to 
support  the  housing  market  has  been  called 
Into  question.  The  soaring  Interest  rates 
that  have  strapped  savings  institutions  and 
other  mortgage  lenders  have  left  Fannie  Mae 
vulnerable  too.  This  year  it  reported  its  first 
quarterly  loss  in  12  years.  And  the  Fannie 
Mae  board  raised  some  hackles  in  Washing- 
ton recently  when  It  appointed  David  O. 
Maxwell  to  succeed  Allan  Oakley  Hunter  as 
chairman  next  year  without  consulting  Con- 
gress or  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

"Fannie  Mae  Just  has  to  have  a  complete 
change  in  the  way  it  does  business."  said 
.Tames  Murray,  its  executive  vice  president 
and  general  counsel.  "It's  obvious  we  can't 
go  on  refinancing  8  percent  mortgages  at  1 1 
or  12  percent.  We  are  at  a  crossroads," 

Fannie  Mae's  original  mandate  was  to  buv 
mortgages  from  lenders  to  provide  them 
with  more  funds  with  which  to  make  addi- 
tional mortgages.  For  42  years  the  orsaniza- 
tlon  has  done  just  that,  accumulating  SSn 
billion  for  mortgages  in  the  process,  or  about 
5  percent  of  the  total  residential  mortgages 
held  In  this  country. 

Along  the  way.  It  changed  from  a  govern- 
mental agency  to  a  quasi-governmental  cor- 
poration. Its  shares  are  traded  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  but  it  is  monltorel 
by  HUD. 

Fannie  Mae  is  beginning  to  take  steps  to 
realign  its  financial  structure.  Last  Thurs- 
day, for  Instance.  It  declared  that  conven- 
tional morteaRes  it  commits  Itself  to  buy 
after  Nov.  10  may  not  be  "assumed"  by  new 
homebuyers.  Until  now.  mortgages  held  by 
Fannie  Mae  at  perhaps  a  7  or  8  percent  Inter- 
est rate  could  be  assumed,  or  taken  over,  at 
that  rate  by  a  new  buyer— a  substantial  at- 
traction in  an  Inflationary  economy.  If  the 
mortgage  is  not  assumable.  a  new  buyer  must 


go  to  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
for  a  mortgage,  which  will  carry  a  higher  in- 
terest rate — now  13  to  16  percent  In  most 
areas. 

In  the  11  states  that  require  lenders  to 
permit  the  assumption  of  mortgages.  Fannie 
Mae  will  retain  the  right  to  call  In  Its  mort- 
gages after  seven  years,  whether  or  not  the 
homeowner  is  selling  the  house  at  that  time. 

"That  will  cause  some  consternation,"  con- 
ceded a  Fannie  Mae  spokesman.  "But  It  Is  the 
only  way  we  have  to  Insure  that  we  are  not 
carrying  mortgages  with  very  low  yields  rela- 
tive to  the  market." 

Fannie  Mae  also  has  other  Innovations  In 
mind,  Including  variable-rate  mortgages  and 
new  methods  of  selling  off  mortgages. 

The  need  for  such  changes  Is  shown  by 
figures.  In  the  three  months  ended  June  30. 
for  example,  the  organization  had  a  loss  of 
$16.5  million.  In  the  following  quarter,  In 
Inched  Into  the  black  with  a  $5.9  million 
profit,  nearly  90  percent  below  the  level  of  a 
year  before. 

A  diversity  of  goals 

But  Fannie  Mae  has  more  to  worry  about 
than  its  profitability.  Under  its  charter.  It  Is 
expected  to  run  against  the  wind  by  sup- 
plying funds  to  the  mortgage  market  when 
funds  are  hardest  to  come  by.  At  the  same 
time.  HUD  expects  It  to  pay  attention  to 
special  housing  problems,  such  as  those  of 
inner-city  residents.  After  fierce  battles  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  and  their  lead- 
ers—Mr. Hunter  and  Patricia  Roberts  Harris, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  HUD — Fannie 
Mae  apparently  met  the  department's  guide- 
lines specifying  that  30  percent  of  Its  mort- 
page  purchases  be  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing.  An  uneasy  truce  has  existed 
ever  since. 

Bert  Mason,  an  executive  assistant  at  HUD. 
said  of  Fannnie  Mae:  "They  have  not  refused 
to  do  anything  we  wanted,  but  they  have  tint 
been  aggressive  enough  in  exploring  what 
they  might  do. ' 

Politics  once  loomed  as  Fannie  Mae's  larg- 
est concern,  but  finances  clearly  have  taken 
center  stage  now.  Mr.  Hunter,  who  Is  retiring 
as  Panr'e  Mac's  chairman  next  June  after  10 
years  at  the  organization,  said:  "I  feel  com- 
fortable leaving  now  because  we  are  not  un- 
der attack.  We  do  have  financial  problems, 
but  no  one  Is  after  my  scalp." 

There  was  some  consternation,  particularly 
in  the  Government,  at  Fannie  Mae's  appar- 
ent Independence  In  choosing  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hunter.  And  many  ejebrows 
were  raised  at  the  $225,000  annual  salary  he 
will  receive.  Including  perquisites.  (Some 
critics  noted  that  the  President  Is  paid  only 
$200,000.)  Mr.  Hunter  made  $184,000  last 
year. 

But  most  housing  experts  concede  that 
Mr.  Maxwell,  now  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Ttcor  Mortgage  Insurance 
Company,  appears  to  be  a  solid  choice. 

"Dave  Is  the  right  guy  at  the  right  time," 
said  Anthony  M.  Prank,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Citizens  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  California.  "His  innova- 
tiveness  will  be  useful  in  a  volatile  period." 

Mr.  Maxwell  sees  the  financial  challenge  at 
Fannie  Mae  as  bringing  Its  assets  and  liabili- 
ties Into  better  balance. 

Pannle  Mae  now  resembles  an  overgrown 
savings  and  loan  association.  It  simply  buys 
mortgages  and  holds  them  until  they  mature. 
With  shareholder  equity  of  only  $1.5  billion. 
It  must  borrow  heavily  to  finance  Its  $55  bil- 
lion mortgage  portfolio. 

The  problem  for  Fannie  Mae.  as  for  thrift 
institutions,  begins  when  its  costs  of  financ- 
ing mortgages  outstrip  the  interest  on  them. 

Because  of  Its  quasi-governmental  status, 
Fannie  Mae  pays  less  for  Its  funds  than  most 
private  corporations.  (Many  assume  that  the 
Government  would  not  let  Fannie  Mae  fall, 
even  though  its  bonds  are  not  guaranteed  by 
the  Government.) 


Fannie  Mae  also  tries  to  undertake  Its 
long-term  financing  when  interest  rates 
fall.9 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

S.  1884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
refunds  relating  to  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  on  buses ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

repeal  of  excise  taxes  on  buses 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  President,  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978,  a  10-percent  manufacturers  excise 
tax  was  imposed  on  buses  sold  by  a 
manufacturer,  a  producer,  or  an  im- 
porter. In  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 
the  Congress  sought  to  encourage  the 
use  of  energy-efficient  transportation 
through  repeal  of  the  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  on  buses.  In  effect,  this  repeal 
was  to  apply  to  all  sales  of  buses  made  to 
ultimate  purchasers  on  or  after  April  20. 

1977.  the  date  on  which  the  repeal  was 
proposed. 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  contained  provi- 
sions which  effectively  allowed,  under 
certain  conditions,  exemption  from  the 
excise  tax  for  buses  sold  to  ultimate  pur- 
chasers after  April  19.  1977.  and  before 
November  10,  1978.  the  acts  effective 
date.  Under  these  provisions,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  producer,  or  an  importer  was 
allowed  a  credit  or  refund,  without  in- 
terest, for  the  tax  paid  on  a  bus  if: 

First,  the  manufacturer,  and  so  forth, 
possessed  evidence  of  sale  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  and  of  reimbursement  of 
tax  to  that  purchaser; 

Second,  the  manufacturer,  and  so 
forth,  filed  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be- 
fore September  5.  1979;  and 

Third,  the  manufacturer,  and  so  forth, 
reimbursed  the  ultimate  purchaser  for 
the  tax  paid  on  qualified  sales  of  buses 
before  September  5,  1979. 

A  number  of  bus  purchasers,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  were  not  able  to 
utilize  this  provision  for  buses  purchased 
between  April  20,  1977,  and  November  10. 

1978.  Their  supplier  was  not  in  a  finan- 
cial position  to  refund  the  excise  tax  to 
the  purchasers  in  advance  of  receipt  of 
the  tax  refund  from  the  Treasury.  Other 
bus  suppliers  similarly  hard-pressed  fi- 
nancially, met  the  reimbursement  re- 
quirement by  borrowing  funds;  the  funds 
were  borrowed  on  the  strength  of  a  re- 
fund claim  which  had  been  audited  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

While  other  IRS  district  offices  coop- 
erated with  financially  strapped  bus 
suppliers,  one  office  did  not.  Conse- 
quently, the  required  audit  was  not  per- 
formed to  secure  the  loan  of  funds  for 
reimbursement  prior  to  the  statutory 
deadline.  As  a  result,  the  bus  purchasers 
from  this  particular  supplier  were  de- 
prived of  their  funds  of  the  excise  tax. 
Tills  bill  intends  to  correct  this  unfor- 
tunate inequity. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  231(c>  of 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  to  broaden 
the  conditions  under  which  a  manufac- 
turer, a  croducer,  or  an  importer  would 
be  eligible  for  a  credit  or  refund  of  the 
manufacturer's  excise  tax  paid  on  buses 
that  were  sold  to  ultimate  purchasers 
after  April  19.  1977,  and  before  Novem- 


ber 10.  1978.  Under  my  bill,  the  date  be- 
fore which  the  ultimate  purchasers  must 
have  been  reimbursed  is  extended  from 
September  5,  1979,  to  January  1.  1983. 
The  bill  would  not,  however,  amend  the 
requirement  of  present  law  that  the 
party  should  have  filed  a  claim  for  credit 
or  refund  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  September  5.  1979. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  relax  the 
present  stringent  requirement  that  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer 
possess  evidence  of  reimbursement  of 
the  tax  to  the  ultimate  purchaser.  Under 
the  bill,  the  party  would  be  allowed  to 
make  reimbursement  at  the  same  time 
it  receives  the  refund.  Such  simultane- 
ous reimbursement  must  occur  under  an 
arrangement,  such  as  an  escrow,  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Assistant  Secretary  John  Chapoton, 
speaking  for  the  Treasury  Department 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  stated  that  the  Treasury  did 
not  oppose  this  measure.  The  House  Se- 
lect Revenue  Measures  Subcommittee 
has  subsequently  reported  the  measure 
favorably  to  the  full  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  expedite  action 
on  the  Senate  side  to  correct  an  inequit- 
ous  s.tuation.  and  I  urge  speedy  Senate 
action  on  this  proposal. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 


JACK  RANSOM  BELL 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  it 
is  because  of  the  fleeting  years,  but  the 
older  I  get  the  more  persuaded  I  become 
that  the  fame  so  many  seek  is  often  ir- 
relevant when  laid  alongside  the  quality 
of  life  exemplified  by  men  and  women 
whose  names  are  never  in  the  headlines. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
news  reached  me  over  the  weekend  that 
Jack  Ransom  Bell  had  died.  Who,  you 
may  ask,  was  Jack  Ransom  Bell?  The 
answer  would  best  come  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  known  him  as  a 
true  friend. 

Jack  Ransom  Bell  operated  a  general 
store  in  North  Carolina  patronized  by  the 
people  in  the  Occoneechee  Neck  commu- 
nity. But  he  did  not  merely  operate  a 
store;  it  has  been  a  sort  of  a  fellowship 
center  for  the  community  where  people 
could  buy  groceries,  receive  a  helping 
hand,  converse  with  a  delightful  man — 
Jack  Ransom  Bell— who  never  knew  a 
stranger.  Mr.  Bell  was  genuinely  cordial 
to  everyone,  whether  it  was  a  prominent 
fellow  from  upstate  in  the  area  to  do 
some  hunting,  or  a  customer  who  needed 
a  bit  of  credit  to  tide  him  over  until  the 
next  payday. 

Mr.  President.  I  stopped  by  to  visit  for 
a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Bell  this  past 
January.  As  I  departed  his  store,  I  was 
mindful  that  I  had  visited  with  a  sin- 
cerely friendly  gentleman,  and  I  empha- 
size the  word.  He  was  a  gentleman. 

He  knew  the  difference  between  things 
that  are  urgent  and  things  that  are  im- 
portant. It  was  important  to  him,  and  it 
should  be  important  to  all  of  us,  that  true 
friendships  are  built  on  patience  and  sin- 
cerity and  compassion.  That  is  why  so 
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many  mourn  the  passing  of  this  fine  and 
decent  man. 

To  the  family,  and  to  all  the  other 
friends  of  Jack  Ransom  Bell,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  good 
man  who  kept  his  priorities  straight.  He 
will  be  missed.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  There 
appears  to  be  none.  Morning  busine.?s  is 
closed. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
OP  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  1:40  p.m., 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  7:53  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


MESSAGE   PROM  THE   HOUSE 

At  7:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  recedes  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  44,  49.  70,  and  75  to  the 
bill,  and  has  agreed  thereto:  it  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  15,  29. 
32,  39.  40.  43.  48.  53.  57.  and  74  to  the  bill, 
and  has  agreed  thereto,  each  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  and  that  it 
insists  upon  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  37 
and  73  to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  225.  Concurrent  resolution 
with  respect  to  the  scheduled  Presidential 
elections  In  Honduras. 

ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  4144.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SECOND  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 1982— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  prob- 
ably no  surprise  to  anyone  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  indicated  that  he  will 
withhold  his  signature  from  this  meas- 


ure, that  he  will  veto  it.  I  think,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment — that  is  to  say,  the  pre- 
vious continuing  resolution  expired,  by 
its  terms,  at  midnight  this  past  Friday, 
and  this  is  now  Sunday,  at  almost  8 
p.m. — the  only  course  open  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  take  up  this  matter  and  deal 
with  it. 

I  hope  we  can  get  a  time  limitation  on 
the  debate  on  this  conference  report, 
and  I  hope  my  friend  the  minority 
leader  and  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
inquire  as  to  that  possibility. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  will  vote 
for  the  conference  report,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
am  doing  so  only  because  it  is  necessary 
to  get  this  measure  to  the  President, 
and  I  can  assure  Senators  that  he  will 
veto  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  if  the 
situation  develops  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed it,  another  step  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  continue  the  functions 
of  Government  or  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  Government,  beginning  at  the 
opening  of  business  tomorrow.  I  hope 
and  I  expect  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  the  President  vetoes 
this  measure,  would  send  us  a  resolu- 
tion— they  must  originate  it — and  I 
would  expect  to  deal  with  it  when  we 
receive  it. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  President  has  informed  me  that  he 
will  veto  this  measure  if  it  reaches  him. 
Notwithstanding  that,  I  will  support  the 
conference  report,  so  that  we  can  term- 
inate this  impasse  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
been  privy  to  what  the  President  has 
said.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  very  kindly  told  me  from  time  to 
time  that  the  President  was  going  to  veto 
this  measure,  but  I  have  not  been  told 
what  his  reason  will  be.  I  have  heard 
that  he  has  spoken  on  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. I  have  not  seen  this. 

Can  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
state  on  what  the  President  bases  his 
prospective  veto? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
state  that  officially,  of  course,  because 
we  have  not  yet  received  the  veto  mes- 
sage, nor  do  I  have  a  copy  of  any  mes- 
sage he  might  give  us.  But  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  President  and  his  princi- 
pal staff,  it  is  my  clear  impression  that 
he  will  veto  this  measure  because,  first, 
the  amounts  involved  exceed  those  which 
he  indicated  he  thought  were  appropri- 
ate for  this  continuing  resolution;  and, 
second,  because  the  aUocation  of  re- 
sources of  money  within  this  measure  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
wishes  and  requests. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  House  Joint  Resolution  357 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  The  report  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
akfter  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
today,  November  22,  1981.) 

Mr.  HATFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  as  our 
extraordinarily  able  majority  leader  has 
indicated,  the  President  has  signaled  that 
he  finds  House  Joint  Resolution  357  un- 
acceptable and  that  he  will  veto  the 
joint  resolution  if  it  is  sent  down  to  the 
WTiite  House.  I  regret  this. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appr<H>ri- 
ations  labored  long  and  hard  all  week 
long  to  produce  a  continuing  resolution 
to  provide  a  stop-gap  funding  program 
for  the  necessary  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  spent  all  night  here  on  the 
floor  Thursday  and  two  long  nights  in 
conference  with  our  colleagues  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  President  Indicated  that  he  would 
sign  the  resolution  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  resolution  as  it  is  before  this 
body  represents  an  agreement  which  the 
Senate  conferees  felt  would  meet  the  tar- 
get figures  of  the  resolution  as  amended 
by  the  Baker  across-the-board  reduction, 
while  preserving  the  integrity  of  Con- 
gress in  the  performance  of  its  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  and  the  integritv 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
which  those  responsibilities  mainly  re- 
side. 

Apparently,  the  continuing  resolution 
in  the  form  now  before  this  body  does 
not  meet  the  test  of  the  Senate-passed 
resolution.  I  want  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  know  that  the  conferees  engaged 
in  no  chicanery  or  an  exercise  in  phony 
numbers.  We  honestly  believed  that  the 
resolution  the  conferees  agreed  upon  was 
within  the  overall  target,  with  variances 
on  particular  accounts,  perhaps,  as  is 
within  our  constitutional  rights — but, 
nonetheless,  within  the  overall  target. 

Apparently,  according  to  Information 
supplied  by  OMB,  your  conferees  were 
right:  We  are  within  the  target.  This 
document  shows  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  as  reported  from  the  con- 
ference is  $400  million  below  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution,  including  the  Baker 
amendment. 

The  problem,  it  would  appear,  is  that 
the  conferees  have  made  reductions  In 
areas  where  OMB  would  prefer  additions, 
and  increases  where  OMB  would  prefer 
to  see  reductions,  and  there  is  an  honest 
difference  of  viewpoint  of  the  data  base 
from  which  we  began  and  as  to  the  ap- 
plication and  as  to  the  results  of  the 
application  of  that  data  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
OMB  is  any  less  honest  and  forthright 
with  its  computations  than  we  are.  This 
has  really,  unfortunately,  been  reduced 
to  a  confrontation  not  between  the  exec- 
utive   branch    and    the    congressional 


branch,  but  a  confrontaUon  between 
computers.  It  is  computer  versus  com- 
puter. Unfortunately.  In  many  Instances 
the  people  have  slipped  out. 

Mr  President.  If  the  recommendation 
to  veto  this  resolution  is  based  on  this 
document,  I  find  it  totally  unacceptable 
and  offensive  to  the  Congress,  this  body 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  Congress  makes  spending  de- 
cisions. We  decide  where  dollars  from 
the  Treasury  are  to  be  spent.  The  Presi- 
dent certainly  has  a  responsibUity  to 
maintain  vigUance  over  the  total,  and 
establish  his  own  priorities.  But  we 
should  not  tolerate  a  veto  of  a  bill  fund- 
ing virtually  the  entire  Government,  2 
days  after  existing  authority  has  expired, 
simply  because  the  line  items  do  not 
precisely  conform  to  OMB's  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  subjected 
to  a  tyranny  of  numbers.  The  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Congress  are 
imperiled  by  ephemeral  estimates,  score- 
keeping  Issues,  and  definitional  differ- 
ences. Those  are  the  targets  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  programmers  and  ba- 
sically technicians. 

Computers  have  overtaken  the  people 
and  the  everlasting  bottom  line  has  sup- 
planted good  Judgment,  In  my  belief. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  We 
have  had  a  long,  exhausting  week.  So  I 
will  refrain  from  my  usual  discussions  of 
outrageous  defense  funding  levels,  of 
runaway  entitlements,  and  the  futility 
of  trying  to  balance  the  entire  Federal 
budget  on  the  very  narrow  base  of  the 
controllable  spending  levels. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  want  to  say  this,  even  though  It  Is 
oftentimes  only  the  tradition,  perhaps, 
to  mention  it:  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Democrats.  Republicans,  and 
those  able  and  outstanding  staff  people, 
have  been  operating  aroimd  the  clock, 
and  even  where  the  members  have  been 
able  to  go  home  and  get  3  or  4  hours  of 
sleep,  the  staff  people  have  continued  on 
throughout  the  night,  throughout  the 
day,  getting  the  paperwork  done  and  the 
computations  and  the  refinement  of  the 
figures  and  the  data. 

No  committee  staff,  I  think,  in  this 
Senate,  perhaps  In  the  last  20  years,  have 
labored  more  diligently  around  the  clock 
for  so  many  hours  than  the  staff,  the 
majority  and  the  minority  staff,  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  very  proud  of  their  work.  A  lot 
of  hard  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  since 
October  1,  we  have  brought  every  single 
one  of  the  appropriations  bills  to  the 
floor,  after  long  hours  of  markups. 

I  might  say  there  has  always  been  a 
very  gracious,  cooperative,  bipartisan 
spirit  that  has  prevailed  In  this  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  hligh  honor  and  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
all  the  members. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  majority  leader  will  yield.  I  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  conferees  who  worked  long 
and  hard  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 


tween the  two  Houses.  After  all  this  time 
they  brought  back  a  conference  report 
whose  overall  total  is  below  the  amount 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  Is  that  cor- 

recti? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  disUn- 
guished  chairman  put  It  Into  the  context 
of  a  war  between  computers,  a  confron- 
tation between  computers. 

A  computer  only  puts  out  what  is  put 
into  It.  If  Incorrect  Information  is  put 
into  the  computer,  then  the  computer 
results  are  not  going  to  be  accurate. 

I  would  not  say  a  confronUtion  be- 
tween the  computers.  It  would  be  perhaps 
the  persons  who  are  feeding  the  data  into 
the  computers  are  feeding  the  kind  of 
data  that  will  give  them  the  results  that 
they  want  to  see. 

We  understand  that  to  have  been 
the  case,  those  of  us  who  read  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  article  containing  Mr.  Stock- 
man's astonishing  revelations. 

May  I  ask.  if  it  Is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
this  measure,  then  why  do  we  call  it  up 
and  seek  to  adopt  It?  I  would  assume 
that  if  the  conference  report  is  voted 
down,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  would 
be  in  a  position,  then,  I  would  think 
within  a  half  hour,  to  call  his  people 
together  and  send  over  another  resolu- 
tion extending  the  time  for  the  contin- 
uing resolution  that  expired  as  of  mid- 
night on  the  day  before  yesterday.  That 
should  not  take  very  long. 

The  conference  report  could  be  in  this 
body  within  an  hour  at  least  and  we 
could  vote  on  that  and  go  about  our  busi- 
ness. But  if  this  measure  is  voted  up 
and  goes  to  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  It.  with  the  President's  veto 
message  that  would  be  sent  up.  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  that  would  require 
hours.  And  I  would  strongly  suspect  that 
it  would  be  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing or  after  before  we  would  then  vote 
on  what  we  would  otherwise  have  to  vote 
on  in  any  event,  and  expect  over  this 
evening.  We  could  adopt  that  and  go 
about  our  business. 

If  we  vote  this  out  and  If  we  adopt  it 
and  the  President  vetoes  It.  then  hours 
are  going  to  transpire.  And  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  Speaker  will 
keep  the  House  in  tonight.  I  would  as- 
sume he  would  simply  recess  the  House 
over  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
and  we  will  be  tomorrow  afternoon  vot- 
ing on  what  we  would  otherwise  vote  on 
tonight. 

Will  the  distinguished  chairman  re- 
spond to  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond. 

No.  1.  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
we  had  engaged  in  an  effort  to  try  a 
compromise  in  the  two  House  renditions 
of  this  resolution  and  we  have  labored, 
as  I  indicated  In  my  opening  remarks, 
for  that  product.  Once  we  get  a  product, 
it  would  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  permit 
the  Senate  to  work  its  will. 

I  have  indicated  a  personal  viewpoint 
relating  to  the  product.  Others  may  have 
debate,  differences  and  inquiry  and  ques- 
tions to  find  a  different  conclusion,  but 
that  is  part  of  the  process  that  we  feel, 
part  of  the  appropriation  process,  we 
want  to  get  back  on  track,  and  that  is  to 


get  this  resolution  behind  us.  get  back 
into  the  appropriation  process  and  get 
on  with  the  normal  constitutional  way  of 
doing  things. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  No.  1. 

The  second  one  is  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  has  Indicated,  to  my  under- 
standing, at  least,  that  he  will  have  an 
action  by  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  If 
we  could  dispose  of  this  tonight,  the 
Speaker  will  have  that  action  in  the 
House,  which  must  be  initiated  in  the 
House,  and  have  it  over  to  the  Senate 
side  for  us  to  take  our  action  on  that 
tomorrow. 

So  I  do  not  think  in  any  way  we  are 
impeding  the  process.  I  really  feel,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  that  a  good  night's  sleep  would 
give  us  all  a  better  perspective  in  han- 
dling this  matter  tomorrow  morning 
than  it  would  be  to  try  to  linger  on  into 
the  evening. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.   WiU   the   Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  distinguished 
chairman,  in  his  statement,  seemed  to 
place  responsibility  for  the  recommenda- 
tion that  there  be  a  veto  on  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  I  merely  said  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  views  In  the 
way  in  which  we  computed  these  figures 
between  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  House  computer  system,  and  the 
computer  system  downtown  in  OMB.  I 
indicated  very  carefully  that  those  were 
honest  differences  and  they  were  honest 
differences  of  baselines  and  data  base- 
lines and  so  forth  in  an  application  of 
the  Baker  amendment,  where  it  would  be 
applied  and  where  it  would  not  be.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  complexity  of  what  the 
computer  age  has  brought. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  OMB  is  the  body 
headed  by  David  Stockman,  Is  that 
correct?  ^  ,  ,. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  last  I  knew.  It 
was.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So  the  decision  for 
a  veto  was  based  upon  more  figures  com- 
ing from  David  Stockman?  The  decision 
to  recommend  a  veto  is  once  again  based 
upon  figures  fed  into  a  computer  by 
David  Stockman  or  his  office? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  in  each  adminis- 
tration, each  President  has  had  to  have 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Mr.  Stockman  occupies  that  position  In 
this  administration,  as  previous  admin- 
istrators have  occupied  that  position  In 
counseling  previous  Presidents  on  how 
to  handle  budget  questions  and  actions: 

yes.  ,    .  , 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  questions 
those  figures,  I  gather? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  tt  leave  that  last  state- 
ment hanging  there,  as  was  Intended  with 
the  Inferences  that  were  so  obvious. 
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I  was  somewhat  involved  personally  in 
the  explanation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  we  went  through  what  was  meant 
by  the  savings  clause  in  the  Baker 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  will  recall, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  California,  we 
talked  about  a  savings  clause  that  said, 
when  we  made  the  4-percent  across-the- 
board  reduction,  that  would  not  be  ap- 
plied to  any  bill,  title,  or  account  which 
was  already  at  or  below  the  September 
budget  request. 

It  was  the  belief  that  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  already  reduced  those 
matters  to  the  point  that  the  President 
had  requested,  they  ought  not  to  be  re- 
duced further  by  the  across-the-board 
cut. 

And  Senator  Baker  and  I  had  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  to  explain  that  lan- 
guage in  the  Baker  amendment  also 
excluded  entitlements. 

When  we  were  last  night  and  yester- 
day handed  computer  printout  sheets 
that  emanated  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  being  the  most 
complete  set  of  computer  programing 
that  we  could  get  and  therefore  the  most 
detailed  information  that  we  could  get 
in  the  appropriations  process,  they  com- 
pared some  figures  based  upon  the  House 
approach  or  the  conference  approach  to 
cutting  the  budget  and  a  bottom  line 
figure  and  they  also  had  on  that  com- 
puter printout  sheet  the  amounts  that 
would  be  computed  based  upon  the  Sen- 
ate figures  and  the  Baker  amendment. 

In  doing  that,  they  made  an  assump- 
tion— an  honest  assumption — ^that  the 
entitlements  would  come  out  of  those 
bills  before  they  were  judged  against  the 
separate  budget  figures.  So  they  left  in 
only  those  amounts  which  were  the  dis- 
cretionary items  within  that  bill  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  were  above 
or  below  the  latest  budget  request  figures. 
That  is  not,  however,  what  the  colloquy 
says. 

And  I  would  refer  the  Senator  from 
California,  or  anyone  else  who  is  inter- 
ested, back  to  the  discussion  that  Sena- 
tor Baker  and  I. had.  The  last  paragraph 
in  that  discussion  said : 

Finally,  all  of  the  above  comparisons  are 
based  only  on  those  elements  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  are  not  explicitly 
exempted  from  the  4  percent  cut. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  were  aware  of  that 
basic  assumption  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  programing  the  computers 
in  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  if  there  was  an  error  made,  let  us 
not  say  it  was  done  at  OMB.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize that  it  was  on  a  basic  assumption 
fed  into  the  computers  used  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  in  the 
conference. 

It  was  that  distinction,  that  difference, 
that  led  us  into  the  belief  that  the  for- 
mula adopted  in  the  conference  would 
yield  virtually  the  same  dollar  savings 
that  would  be  the  case  under  the  Baker 
amendment  here  in  the  Senate  continu- 
ing resolution.  That  turns  out  not  to  be 
the  case.  And  that  difTerence  is  enough 
to  have  led  the  President  to  make  the  de- 
cision that  since  we  had  not  come  close 
to  the  Michel  amendment  in  the  House, 
the  Baker  amendment,  as  applied,  would 


have  done  so  except  for  the  fact  we 
judged  the  Baker  amendment,  in  essence, 
to  adopt  the  House  formula  and  it  simply 
did  not  do  what  we  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  amd  he 
knows  that.  And  his  interpretation  of 
what  occurred  and  why  we  are  here  is 
certainly  a  valid  interpretation.  But  I 
want  to  tell  the  Senate  that  it  is  improper 
and  wrong  to  assume  that  there  is  not 
another  proper  interpretation  of  the 
effect  of  the  Baker  amendment.  And  that 
is  what  this  whole  discussion  is  about: 
How  much  money  did  the  Baker  amend- 
ment save? 

Now,  when  they  finally  got  into  the 
waning  hours  of  the  conference,  the  con- 
clusion was  that  the  Baker  amendment 
would  only  save  about  $2.7  billion.  Con- 
sequently, the  House  offered  a  proposal 
that  saves  at  least  that  much,  therefore, 
saying,  "Accept  it,  we  have  done  as  well 
as  the  Baker  amendment  did." 

Now  that  Is  a  valid  interpretation,  if 
one  wants  to  put  information  into  the 
computer  that  makes  certain  assump- 
tions about  the  Baker  amendment.  The 
problem  is  if  you  make  another  assump- 
tion about  the  Baker  amendment,  you 
had  to  save  at  least  $4  billion.  I  submit 
that  is  a  proper  assumption  and  I  will 
tell  you  why  in  a  minute. 

The  White  House  has  made  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Baker  amendment 
would  save  at  least  $4  billion,  and  I  re- 
peat— I  repeat — I  make  the  same  as- 
sumption. I  did  not  tell  them  that  they 
ought  to  veto  the  bill  or  not,  but  I  as- 
sumed that  the  McClure  amendment  on 
our  resolution  which  addressed  itself  to  a 
floor  beyond  which  we  would  not  cut,  I 
assumed  that  that  amendment,  which 
was  interpreted  on  the  floor  with  a  dia- 
log between  Senator  McClure  and 
Senator  Baker,  clearly  meant  that  you 
would  measure  bills,  title  and  then  ac- 
count, that  you  would  clearly  measure 
them  taking  entitlements  out  first  and 
leaving  them  out,  because  that  was  what 
the  amendment  said — "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  count  entitlements:  take  them 
out." 

What  happened  is  the  House  validly 
ran  a  set  of  computer  runs  and  put  the 
entitlements  back  in  in  determining 
floors.  And  the  House  has  very  low  en- 
titlement numbers.  Now  if  you  put  them 
back  in  at  a  low  number,  you  pulled  out 
whole  sections  of  the  appropriation  bill 
and  said  it  was  not  subject  to  our  lead- 
er's 4-percent  cut.  Therefore,  you  can 
assume  you  are  complying  with  the 
Baker  amendment  with  a  much  lower 
figure. 

Now  the  Senate  can  work  its  will.  And 
I  repeat  the  appropriators  in  the  House 
and  the  House  computers  made  a  valid 
assumption.  I  am  not  arguing  with  it.  I 
am  not  a  conferee.  I  only  stand  here  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  some  kind  of  a 
chicanery  dreamt  up  down  there  at  the 
White  House  by  the  OMB  Director  or 
anyone  else. 


I  would  assume  that  you  could  put  SO 
Senators  in  a  room  and  give  them  the 
McClure  amendment,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  floor,  and  you  could  say: 
"Read  this  dialog  and  the  entire  resolu- 
tion. How  do  you  interpret  it?"  And  I 
guess  you  could  get  two  interpretations. 
No  question  about  it. 

I  will  tell  you  again,  I  never  thought 
you  would  coimt  entitlements  in  this  bill 
once  you  took  them  out,  because  it  said 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  4 -per- 
cent savings  we  are  taking  entitlements 
out.  I  would  assimie  you  would  have  left 
them  out  for  any  other  interpretation. 
And  in  particular  when  the  McClure  dia- 
log closed  with  a  statement: 

Finally,  all  of  the  above  comparisons  are 
based  only  on  those  elements  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  are  not  expUcltly  ex- 
empted from  the  4  percent. 

So  I  Stand  here  to  tell  you  that  imder 
a  very  valid  interpretation,  this  continu- 
ing resolution  does  not  save,  in  budget 
authority,  what  the  President  had  told 
Senator  Baker,  our  leader,  he  would  ac- 
cept. Under  another  interpretation,  per- 
haps it  saves  as  much.  And  the  issue  is 
one  of,  why  do  we  go  through  all  of  this 
exercise?  But  it  is  somewhere  between 
$1.3  and  $2.5  billion  in  difference  between 
what  the  President  assumed  the  Baker 
amendment  does  and  what  this  continu- 
ing resolution  brings  to  the  Senate. 

So  it  is  not  insignificant,  it  is  rather 
significant. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  shield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  bill  that  we  are  considering, 
the  conference  report,  deals  with  budget 
authority  only;  only  budget  authority. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  speak- 
ing of  outlays.  That  is  a  different  matter. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
speaking  of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  entitlements.  Of  course,  entitlements 
are  a  part  of  the  measure  that  we  are 
considering  now. 

The  document  that  I  have  in  my  hand, 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  referred 
to,  is  an  OMB  document,  which  shows 
that  the  Senate-passed  bill  called  for  the 
expenditure  of  $428,465,000,000.  The  con- 
ference report  calls  for  $428,065,000,000— 
$400  million  less  than  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate.  That  is  an  OMB  document. 
It  does  cover  entitlements,  but  it  does 
relate  only  to  budget  authority,  not  to 
outlays. 

We  were  told,  it  was  strongly  indicated 
to  the  Senate  by  the  majority  leader  that 
the  President  would  sign  a  bill  based 
upon  that  figure.  Now  we  have  a  bill 
before  us  with  a  lower  figure  and  we  are 
told,  through  OMB— headed  by  David 
Stockman— that  the  President  now  will 
not  sign  this. 

No  one  is  suggesting  chicanery.  I  have 
not  used  that  word.  I  have  heard  it  twice 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  We 
are  suggesting  that  a  position  taken  at 
one  point  by  the  administration  has  now 
been  reversed  by  the  administration, 
although  better  figures  are  now  available 
for  the  administration's  purposes  and  for 
the  country's  purposes,  seeking  to  make 
a  cut  in  what  we  are  spending. 


The  sadness  of  all  of  this  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  small  part  of  the 
great  problem  that  we  face.  We  face  a 
deficit,  quite  conceivably,  of  over  a  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  for  this  year  and 
quite  conceivably,  $300  billion  over  the 
next  2  or  3  years  and  we  are  here  arguing 
about  $2  or  $3  billion. 

Two  or  three  bilUon  are  not  insignifl- 
cant,  but  they  are  not  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  The  heart  of  the  problem  is  an 
economic  game  plan,  based  in  part  upon 
figures  that  came  from  David  Stockman's 
OMB,  and  they  are  not  working.  We 
the  part  of  the  problem  we  are  now 
wrestling  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon.  I  am  going  to  be  brief,  but  I  do 
want  to  take  a  minute  to  say  that  this 
was  the  most  frustrating 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  have  quiet  here.  This  is  awfully  im- 
portant.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  an  extraor- 
dinarily frustrating  and  disorderly  kind 
of  operation — not  because  the  Members 
did  not  do  their  best,  but  because  we  were 
faced  with  an  almost  impossible  task.  We 
had  all  the  appropriations,  12  at  least  of 
the  13  appropriations  bills,  that  we  had 
to  handle  in  a  couple  of  days.  We  had  to 
work  very  late  at  night.  At  times,  it  was 
almost  like  a  Marx  brothers  comedy.  It 
was  very  disorganized. 

The  one  steady  note  of  dignity  and 
force  that  we  had  in  that  conference  con- 
stantly was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  leader  we 
had  on  our  side.  I  thought  that  Mark 
Hatfield  did  a.  superb  job  under  very  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  Again  and  again,  he 
brought  us  back  on  the  point  and  moved 
the  conference  ahead  in  a  way  in  which — 
I  think  we  would  still  be  in  conference  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  remarkable  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  fine  job  he  did 
under  difficult  circumstances. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  think  we  should  spend  at  least  a  min- 
ute or  two  recognizing  that  this  is  a  proc- 
ess we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  get 
into  in  the  future.  We  must  not  have  con- 
tinuing resolutions  that  carry  virtually 
the  entire  appropriations  process  over  for 
month  after  month.  We  agreed  on  a  date 
that  was  9  months  into  the  fiscal  year, 
the  best  we  could  do.  That  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  achieve.  But  that  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Of  course,  it  aborts  the  opportunity  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  not  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  have  a 
chance  to  discuss,  for  example.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  because  we  may  not 
get.  probably  will  not  get.  an  appropria- 
tion bill  on  the  subject  before  us  until 
July — if  then — because  of  this  procedure. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  Senator  Cranston  in  pointing  out 
that  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
budget  authority,  overall,  under  the  Sen- 
ate and  we  are  told  by  the  document 
that  I  have  here  from  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  that  the  President 
indicated  a  willingness  to  meet  Congress 
halfway  and  accept  a  $4  billion  outlay 
saving  sis  achieved  by  the  Senate  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  the  Baker  4-pa"- 
cent  amendment.  I  have  that  letter  here 
and  it  is  a  fact.  We  were  told  that. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  administration 
is  wrong  to  change  its  mind,  but  it  is  sad. 
it  is  unfortunate  that  they  were  not  able 
to  work  out  an  agreement  with  their  own 
excellent  leadership  so  we  could  have 
acted  on  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  I  yield.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  that  I  do  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  give  consideration 
to  following  the  implications,  at  least,  of 
the  minority  leader's  question:  Does  it 
make  any  sense  for  us  to  go  ahead  and 
pass  this,  knowing  that  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  it,  knowing  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a  possibility  of  passing  it  over 
his  veto,  no  way?  The  House  will  not 
pass  it  over  his  veto,  will  not  begin  to; 
this  body  certainly  will  not.  We  are  sim- 
ply creating  a  situation  in  which  we  will, 
at  the  very  least,  have  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, when  the  Government  goes  back  to 
work,  a  situation  where  they  can  do 
nothing  but  start  to  close  down  under 
the  opinions  that  have  been  set  down  in 
the  past. 

So  I  hope  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Senators  will  give  consider- 
ation to  defeating  this  resolution  and 
permitting  the  House  to  send  us  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  we  are  going 
to  act  on  anyway,  we  know  that.  3  or  4 
days  from  now  or  sooner,  and  be  able 
to  terminate  this  much  more  quickly 
and  in  a  much  better  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
changed  his  mind.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  he  has  been  constant  throughout. 
I  believe  I  should  refer  once  again  to  a 
statement  that  was  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  TTiis  is  from  the  OMB 
paper. 

On  September  24.  the  President  asked  for 
a  12-percent  reduction  In  discretionary  ap- 
propriations— 

Discretionary  appropriations — 
for    domestic    agencies.    This    would    have 
saved  $8.6  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1982  outlays 
and  additional  amounts  in  future  years. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Baker  earlier  this 
week,  the  President  indicated  a  wUllngness 
to  meet  Congress  half-way  and  accept  a  $4  0 
billion  outlay  savings  as  achieved  by  the 
Senato  Continuing  Resolution  with  the 
Baker  4  percent  amendment. 

The  Continuing  Resolution  Conference 
Report  now  pending  will  save  only  $2  bil- 
lion In  discretionary  outlays,  or  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  original  request. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  no 
one  ever  intended  that  the  4  percent  in 
the  Baker  amendment  would  be  applied 
to  the  overall  sums  including  entitle- 
ments. It  is  clear  from  the  colloquy  I 
conducted  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  that 
the  4  percent  was  to  be  applied  only 
after  we  had  taken  out  the  exempted 


items,  which  were  principally  entitle- 
ments. If  that  is  so,  these  numbers  are 
precisely  on  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
pointed  out,  maybe  s(»nebody  else  has  a 
different  opinion,  but  that  is  the  fair 
and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  itself,  in  my  judgment,  and 
of  the  colloquy  which  was  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  In 
Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland", 
the  White  Queen  says  to  Alice  at  one 
point.  "What  Is  one  and  one.  and  one, 
and  one.  and  one,  and  one,  and  one?" 
Does  anyone  recall  what  Alice  responds? 
She  says.  "I  don't  know.  I  have  lost 
count." 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  are  about  to 
lose  count  of  where  we  are  in  this  proc- 
ess. I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
just  recap  the  events  of  these  last  hectic 
few  daj^.  to  attempt,  at  least  from  the 
perspective  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, to  express  concern  about  not  only 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  going, 
but  indeed  where  we  have  been  this  last 
week  or  so  and  to  suggest  some  thoughts 
about  where  we  might  go  in  the  next  2 
weeks. 

Before  I  do  so.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  utmost  appreciation 
to  the  members  and  staff  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  I  have  been  around  here 
long  hours  these  last  3  and  4  days,  though 
I  have  not  been  a  conferee,  but  I  have 
watched  with  mounting  admiration  the 
skill  and  patience  and  stamina  which 
they  have  displayed  in  representing  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  in  this  most  diffi- 
cult conference. 

In  fact,  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  members 
of  that  conference  must  have  some  sort 
of  superhuman  stamina  to  be  able  to 
have  gone  through  what  they  did  and 
still  be  in  as  good  physical  and  mental 
condition  as  they  appear  to  be.  I  think 
we  all  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  recap  recent 
events.  On  September  24.  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Congress  revised  budget 
proposals  which  had  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing his  March  budget  estimates.  It  was 
Che  President's  recommendation  at  that 
time,  on  September  24,  tiiat  we  effect  a 
savings  in  the  projected  1982  deficit  of 
approximately  $16  billion,  composed  of 
the  following  items:  President  Reagan, 
on  September  24,  suggested  for  1982  a 
$3  billion  increase  in  revenues  through 
tax  code  changes,  which  have  been  vari- 
ously described  as  revenue  enhance- 
ments. 

Second,  the  President  proposed  $2.6 
billion  in  entitlement  reforms  to  be  ef- 
fected in  1982.  The  President  suggested 
$2  billion  in  defense  slowdowns — that  is. 
simply  changes  in  the  rate  at  which  de- 
fense programs  were  funded. 

Finally,  and  most  germane  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  before  us,  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  outlay  reductions  in  non- 
defense  appropriation  accounts  of  $8.4 
billion. 

To  achieve  the  $8.4  billion  in  outlM^ 
savings  that  the  President  recommended, 
it  is  beUeved  that  budget  authority  sav- 
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ings  of  frtHii  $17  to  $19  billion  would  be 
required.  There  is  some  confusion  about 
the  magnitude  of  BA  savings  which 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  an  $8.4  bil- 
lion outlay  reduction  in  1982,  but  clearly, 
it  is  in  the  range  of  $17,  $18,  $19  billion. 

The  President  at  that  time  in  his  mes- 
sage suggested  that  the  effect  of  the 
changes  which  he  proposed  would  be  to 
provide  revenues  in  fiscal  1982  of  $606.62 
billion,  outlays  of  $709.3  billion,  and  a 
deficit  of  $43.1  billion  for  the  fiscal  year. 

On  October  1,  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations before  us,  Congress 
I>assed  a  stopgap  continuing  resolution 
running  from  the  begirming  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  November  20.  In  many  ways  it 
was  a  completely  unsatisfactory  budget 
resolution.  It  was  not  intended,  nor  was 
it  interpreted  by  anyone  as  a  permanent 
continuing  resolution  or  the  shape  of 
proper  funding  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

It  would  provide,  if  permitted  to  run 
for  a  full  year,  spending  rates  and  priori- 
ties widely  at  variance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Reagan  administration,  in- 
deed, with  the  new  mood  of  the  country 
and  the  majority  of  this  body.  It  was  in 
effect  because  it  was  a  continuation  of 
the  prior  year,  a  reafQnnation  of  the 
prior  administration's  program,  and  just 
to  cite  two  examples  of  the  inversion  of 
priorities  contained  in  that  continuing 
resolution,  it  would  have  funded  Labor 
and  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
LHHS.  budget  at  a  rate  $5  billion  above 
the  September  24  recommendations  of 
the  President.  And  it  would  have  funded 
defense  at  a  rate  $7  billion  below  that 
requested  by  the  President. 

This  week  the  Senate  adopted  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  we  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  subse- 
quently to  conference,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  as  follows:  If  the  Sen- 
ate's version  had  prevailed  in  conference, 
the  continuing  resolution  thereby  adopt- 
ed at  annualized  rates  would  have  been 
$6.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $4.4 
billion  in  outlays  above  not  below  but 
above  the  President's  request  of  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Or  to  look  at  it  from  another  perspec- 
tive it  is  true  that  this  resolution  would 
have  achieved  savings  of  $4.1  billion  as 
compared  to  the  President's  March  re- 
quest, but  only  about  half,  I  stress,  of 
the  savings  which  were  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  message  of  September 
24. 

These  figures  are.  of  course,  based  on 
the  notion  of  an  annualized  basis ;  where- 
as, of  course,  the  resolution  which  we 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
consideration  called  for  termination  on 
March  30. 

The  conference  report  which  has  been 
returned  to  us  adds  back  to  the  Senate 
version  as  best  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  able  to  understand  $3.5  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  S2  billion  in 
outlays,  aeain  on  an  annualized  basis. 

Now  these  comparisons  are  very 
tricky.  Because  the  resolution  fortu- 
nately does  not  provide  for  a  full  year 
of  continuation,  but  only  an  annualized 
basis.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  conference  report  would  be 
to  achieve  only  $2  billion  of  the  $8.4  bil- 
lion of  nondefense  savings  which  were 


recommended  to  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 24  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  other  aspects  of  the  $16  bil- 
lion which  the  President  expressed  the 
hope  of  savings  in  his  message  which  he 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  September  24. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  Sen- 
ators to  do  so  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
submit  for  the  Record  and  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  print  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  brief  summary  of 
the  President's  proposal  and  I  just  note 
in  passing  especially  given  all  the  diffi- 
culty we  are  having  in  achieving  $2  or  $3 
or  $4  billion  out  of  the  $8  billion  in  non- 
defense  saving,  it  is  difiQcult  for  me  to 
see  how  we  are  going  to  achieve  a  large 
fraction  of  the  other  $8  billion  which 
the  resident  has  asked  for,  but  just  so 
the  Record  is  complete  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REVISED  BUDGET  OUTLOOK 
[Dollar  amounts  In  billions) 

Fiscal  year 


1982       1983 


1984 


1.  September       revised       outlay 

estimates J722.3    J769.0     J818.  8 

2.  New  savings  proposals: 

12-percent  across-the-board 

fiscal  year  1982  cut. 8.4        5.3  3.8 

Defense  slow-down 2.0        5.0  6.0 

Entitlements  reform 2.6       10.0         15.0 

Subtotal 13.0       20.3        24.8 

3.  Revised  outlay  estimates,  net  of 

newsavinjs 709.3     748.7       794.0 

4.  September      revised      receipt 

estimates 663.2     706.1       760.0 

5.  Proposed  revenue  enhancement 

throuih  tax  code  chanies 3.0        8.0         11.0 

6.  Revised  receipt  estimates,  with 

new  proposals 666.2     714.1       771.0 

7.  Future  savings  to  be  identified 

for  fiscal  year  1983-84 0       11.7         23.0 

8.  Deficit  targets 43.1       22.9  0 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
come  to  the  following  conclusion:  First 
of  all,  this  conference  report  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable  because  we  are 
really  not  achieving  even  the  modest 
rate  of  savings  which  was  suggested  in 
the  Senate-passed  version  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  and  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  must  say,  very  frankly,  that  even 
the  President's  recommendations  on  Sep- 
tember 24  were  very,  very  modest  and 
restrained  in  view  of  the  staggering  def- 
icits which  are  in  prospect  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years. 

He  was  talking  about  saving  $16  bil- 
lion with  the  possibility  that  we  may 
face  deficits  ranging  from  $280  billion  to 
$394  billion  between  now  and  the  close 
of  fiscal  1984.  That  is  a  very,  very  modest 
response,  clearly  only  the  downpayment 
on  the  kind  of  savings  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  have.  The  Senate  then 
cut  it  down  to  $4  billion.  Now  the  con- 
ference report  has  cut  it  down  to  $2 
billion.  This  is  not  progress.  This  does 
not  make  sense  to  me. 

The  report  is  also  unacceptable  to  me 
because  the  defense  appropriation  has 


been  reduced  unreaUstically  so  that 
when  the  regular  appropriations  are 
finally  passed  hopefully  in  the  near  fu- 
ture we  will  probably  increase  spending 
over  the  conference  report  by  an  awldl- 
tional  $4  billion  or  so.  In  addition  from 
the  brief  study  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  give  to  this  conference 
report,  it  appears  to  me  that  entitlement 
appropriations,  that  is  appropriations 
for  items  which  are  in  essence  uncon- 
trollable, have  been  reduced  to  unreal- 
istic levels  to  necessitate  supplemental 
appropriations  approximately  $1.7  bil- 
lion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conference  re- 
port increases  discretionary  budgets  by 
SI. 5  billion.  Increases  in  discretionary 
appropriations  have  been  concealed  to 
some  extent  by  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  unrealistic  defense  and  entitlement 
figures  so  that  to  the  best  reconcilia- 
tion I  can  achieve  at  this  moment,  this 
continuing  appropriations  actually  con- 
templates spending  in  1982  approxi- 
mately $435  billion  for  these  accounts 
Instead  of  the  approximately  $427.8  bil- 
lion shown  in  the  agreement.  That  is  a 
gap  of  some  $7  billion  which  is  certainly 
a  source  of  additional  concern. 

I  expect  that  this  conference  report 
contains  a  number  of  unknown  provi- 
sions— at  least  I  have  to  confide  to  Sen- 
ators that  they  are  unknown  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  and  I  just  note  in 
passing  my  traditional  complaint  that 
we  must  not  adopt  conference  reports 
which  contain  comphcated  and  unknown 
provisions.  Now  we  do  this  over  and  over 
again  and  we  should  get  out  of  this  habit. 
That  Is  really  a  very  poor  policy. 

I  also  note  in  passing  that  It  contains 
at  least  one  provision  which  Is  known 
and  which  to  me  is  odious  and  that  is  the 
suggestion  that  we  would  raise  the  pay 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  by  I  be- 
lieve 4.8  percent.  In  my  Judgment  that  Is 
not  wise,  not  because  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  would  be  so  affected  are 
unworthy  of  the  pay  increase  but  simply 
because  In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  it  is  not  a  timely  matter. 

Nor  in  my  opinion  Is  it  wise  to  raise  the 
pay  of  Members  of  one  House  while  not 
raising  the  pay  of  both. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  nothing  but 
veto  bait. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  one  point? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Maybe  I  did  not  hear 
quite  correctly  what  the  Senator  said,  but 
the  pay  provision  was  knocked  out  In  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  not  before  us. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Which  relieves  my 
mind  as  to  that  point  although  it  empha- 
sizes the  difficulty  of  understanding  the 
contents  of  this  conference  report.  That 
Is  a  matter  which  escaped  my  attention 
after  several  hours  of  study,  but  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  explanation. 

I  will  say  that  In  reviewing  this  with 
different  people  not  on  that  particular 
point  I  have  been  given  conflicting  advice 
about  some  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up.  It  seems  to 


me  that  this  bill  is  little  more  than  veto 
bait.  The  majority  leader  has  assured  us 
that  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  good  reason  perhaps  for 
some  of  the  same  reasons  that  I  have 
suggested.  Personally  I  think  it  would 
probably  be  better  not  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  veto  It  and  just  go  ahead 
and  turn  it  down.  I  will  tell  the  Senate, 
very  frankly.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  fol- 
low the  majority  leader's  recommenda- 
tion and  vote  for  this  conference  report. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  good  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  good  appropriation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  on  my  voting 
record  that  I  voted  for  this  monstrosity 
nor.  may  I  say,  that  I  think  It  is  a  good 
policy  to  vote  for  legislation  on  the  as- 
surance that  It  Is  about  to  be  vetoed. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary 
form  of  recommendation.  Nonetheless, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it. 

1  am  going  to  vote  for  it — I  shall  explain 
why — with  clear  understanding  that  it  is 
in  my  view  a  defective  piece  of  work; 
nonetheless,  I  am  going  to  concede  that 
the  issue  of  how  we  get  out  of  this  hor- 
rible mess  really  Is  a  tactical  decision. 

The  majority  leader  has  managed  this 
situation  with  Infinite  patience.  Infinite 
cheerfulness,  infinite  good  humor,  and 
infinite  courtesy  and  at  least  on  this 
occasion  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  swal- 
low my  pride  and  vote  for  this  thing 
simply  out  of  affection  and  regard  for 
him  and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  ma- 
neuver us  into  a  position  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  in. 

So  I  am  going  to  do  so.  but  before  I 
take  my  seat  I  shall  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers where  I  think  we  should  be  going 
and  where  with  the  forbearance  and 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, the  President,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Pepresentatives,  and  everyone 
else  I  hope  we  will  end  up. 

First.  I  hope  that  before  the  evening 
is  over  or  sometime  early  tomorrow  we 
will  adopt  a  very  brief  extension  of  the 
prior  continuing  resolution,  something 
like  15  days.  I  am  told  that  is  contem- 
plated by  the  other  body,  and  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  President  and  that  will 
buy  us  a  little  breathing  time  to  straigh- 
ten this  mess  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  use  that 

2  weeks  or  so  wisely.  I  hope  that  we  will 
first  resolve  to  never  again  permit  our- 
selves to  be  put  in  a  position  of  acting 
upon  such  an  important  issue  in  haste 
late  at  night  without  proper  documents 
and  without  sufficient  opportunity  to 
study  the  measure  that  is  before  us.  We 
have  done  that  over  and  over  again,  and 
at  some  jxtlnt  It  seems  to  me  we  must 
simply  say  we  are  not  going  to  do  this 
anymore.  I  think  we  have  reached  that 
point. 

There  Is  a  tradition  around  here  that 
holds  these  marathons  all  night,  all  day 
conferences  are  a  test  of  dedication  or 
commitment  to  the  process.  It  is  a  test 
all  right.  But  I  think  it  is  an  intelligence 
test,  not  a  test  of  dedication,  and  I  think 
when  the  Senate  as  a  body  and  Its  con- 
ferees and  staff  participate  in  that 
process  they  are  failing  the  test  of  Intel- 
ligence. I  think  it  is  the  dumbest  thing 
we  can  do.  I  think  it  is  the  sorriest 
atmosphere  in  which  to  try  to  make  im- 


portant decisions  which  should  be  prop- 
erly manageable.  When  we  send  a  bunch 
of  conferees  and  staffers  in  the  commit- 
tee to  negotiate  and  bring  things  back 
at  odd  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
we  come  in  here  looking  and  sometimes 
acting  like  zombies,  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  is  going  on  and  in  many, 
many  cases  my  colleagues  that  is  ex- 
actly the  situation,  we  do  not  know  in 
many  instances  what  we  are  voting  on, 
I  think  that  is  a  poor  policy  and  I  think 
wo  should  break  that  habit. 

Third,  I  think  we  should  use  the  next 
15  days  to  rationalize  the  misunder- 
standing among  the  CBO.  OMB,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  think  the  administration  should  send 
us  new  figures.  In  the  numbers  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  and  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  an  earlier  point, 
there  is  a  3-year  projection  of  revenues, 
outlays,  and  deficits  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
tember 24;  and  I  have  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  those  numbers  are  from  fan- 
tasy land.  They  are  so  far  at  variance 
with  the  real  circumstances  which  are 
acknowledged  by  everybody  that  for 
them  to  be  on  the  public  record.  I  think, 
is  an  embarrassment.  We  should  get  our 
numbers  up  to  date  within  the  next  2 
weeks. 

Second.  I  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  point 
raised  by  Senator  Cranston  and  dis- 
cussed by  others,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  outlay  projection.  Somehow,  we  have 
to  reach  agreement  on  fundamental 
questions  about  how  a  given  rate  of 
budget  authority  will  spend  out — that  Is. 
what  rate  of  outlays  will  result  from  a 
certain  rate  of  budget  authority.  Our 
policymaking  is  absolutely  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat  when  we  cannot  agree  on 
that,  and  it  arises  from  three  or  four 
reasons. 

First,  different  assumptions  about  the 
spendout  rate  on  current  year  spending. 
When  we  appropriate  for  VA.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  pointed  out.  it  is  the 
outlays  that  ultimately  determine 
whether  we  are  in  surplus,  balance,  or 
deficit.  Somehow,  we  have  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  our  estimates  of  how  outlays  will 
be  achieved. 

Second,  we  need  to  have  at  least  a  cmn- 
mon  basis  on  the  understanding  of  ade- 
ouacy  of  provision  for  the  uncontroll- 
ables — food  stamos.  for  example.  When 
we  say  that  food  stamps  are  going  to 
spend  out  at  a  certain  rate  during  the 
year,  if  we  estimate  too  low.  we  are  build- 
ing into  the  system  an  uncontrollable 
item. 

Finally,  we  have  to  do  something  that 
gives  us  a  better  handle  on  the  budget 
authority  in  the  pipeline.  I  wonder  how 
many  Senators  know  the  amount  of  im- 
soent  budget  authority  in  the  pipeline 
that  will  result  over  the  next  several 
weeks  in  outlays.  Does  anybody  have  a 
guess  as  to  how  much  it  is?  It  is  over 
$800  billion.  Over  $800  billion  has  been 
appropriated  and  remains  unspent  and 
will  trickle  or  gush  into  the  system  at 
various  rates  over  the  next  several  years 
and  even  decades. 

This.  I  suggest,  is  an  Intolerable  situ- 
ation and  makes  it  imnossible  for  us  to 
know  where  we  are  going,  because  that 


kind  of  sloshing  around  can  affect  out- 
lays of  $10  billion  or  $20  billion  in  a  par- 
ticular year. 

Finally — and  I  appreciate  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues  in  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  matters  with 
them — I  suggest  that  in  the  next  2  weeks 
and  the  period  beyond,  while  we  work  on 
a  new  continuing  resolution,  we  also  de- 
vote ourselves  to  the  question  of  institu- 
tional reform.  We  should  learn  something 
from  the  mess  we  are  in.  We  should  learn 
that  the  budget  process  must  be  simpli- 
fied. The  budget,  authorization,  and  ap- 
propriation process  is  so  complicated  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Member  In  this  Cham- 
ber who  really  understands  it  in  detail. 
I  do  not  say  that  to  criticize  any  Member, 
but  simply  to  say  that  we  have  created 
something,  so  complicated  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
comprehend.  It  is  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated. It  Is  complicated  to  the  point  that 
it  truly  obscures  the  policy  alternatives 
before  us.  We  must  simplify  It. 

Second,  we  must  discipline  ourselves  to 
act  In  a  timely  manner. 

Third,  we  must  grant  to  the  President 
the  authority  to  control  the  rate  of 
spending  necessary  to  meet  congression- 
ally  mandated  outlay  targets.  In  other 
words,  we  should  give  the  President 
rescission  authority  limited  In  some  way. 
perhaps  limited  to  the  exercise  of  such 
rescission  authority  as  needed  to  achieve 
congressionally  mandated  budget  resolu- 
tion targets. 

Finally,  I  think  Congress  should  begin 
to  appropriate  outlays.  AU  we  really  ap- 
propriate is  budget  authority.  No  com- 
pany in  the  world  would  do  that.  I  see  in 
the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
who  was  the  leader  of  a  great  company 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure 
that  he  and  other  businessmen  and 
women  in  the  Chamber  will  agree  that 
no  organization  in  the  world,  other  than 
the  U.S.  Government,  would  let  Its  board 
of  directors  say  to  the  executive  officer. 
"We  are  going  to  appropriate  this  much 
budget,  and  you  can  spend  it  any  time 
you  want — 5  minutes  from  now.  2  days 
from  now.  next  week,  next  year,  20  years 
from  now."  Of  course  not.  They  would 
appropriate  it  and  say  it  is  to  be  spent 
at  the  following  outlay  rate. 

Only  Congress  would  do  this,  and  it 
has  run  up  $800  billion  in  unspent  budget 
authority.  We  need  to  get  control  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  as  we  extend  the  old 
continuing  resolution  and  go  through 
this  process,  we  will  devote  ourselves  to 
Institutional  reform  in  solving  some  of 
these  basic  problems  and  that  we  will  not 
find  ourselves  10  days  or  2  weeks  from 
now  back  here  in  the  same  deadline  pres- 
sure and  making  the  same  mistakes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

If  the  saying  goes.  "Never  on  Sunday," 
maybe  we  can  change  that  to  "Only  on 
Sunday"  do  we  speak  against  a  resolu- 
tion so  strongly  as  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  then  turn 
around  and  say  he  is  going  to  vote  for  it. 

I  am  in  the  same  position,  but  for 
somewhat  different  reasons.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  continuing  resolution  but 
will  do  so  only  as  a  procedural  matter 
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in  order  to  send  the  resolution  to  the 
White  House  and  because  we  have  the 
assurance  of  the  President  that  he  wUl 
veto  it.  I  think  that  to  enact  this  measure 
into  law  would  be  an  utter  disaster  for 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  resolution  achieves  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  goal  that  was  established 
by  the  President  to  reduce  this  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  level  by  $8.5  billion.  That 
is  hardly  even  going  half  way.  as  did  the 
Senate  bill,  when  we  are  working  toward 
a  balanced  budget  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  do  not  do  this  now  symboli- 
cally and  try  to  meet  at  least  the  Senate 
level  of  a  $4 -billion  reduction,  there  is 
going  to  be  no  hope  for  an  ultimate  objec- 
tive, and  the  signal  we  are  sending  out 
is  that  we  really  are  not  serious  about 
balancing  the  budget. 

However,  even  more  important,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  impact  on  our  se- 
curity and  economic  assistance  program 
that  is  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  inclined  to  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report,  but  I  am  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  astonishing  statement 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  just 
made— namely,  that  he  will  vote  for  this 
conference  report,  but  only  because  the 
President  has  said  he  will  veto  it. 

I  cannot  understand  the  Senator's  ra- 
tionale, and  I  am  truly  shaken  in  my 
own  judgment,  which  I  thought  I  had 
arrived  at  pretty  firmly,  that  I  would 
probably  vote  for  this  conference  report. 
Now  I  am  confounded  10  times  over. 

Will  the  Senator  explain  to  me  his 
rationale  as  to  why  he  will  vote  for  this 
conference  report,  after  he  so  solemnly 
condemned  it,  and  only  on  the  basis  that 
the  President  is  going  to  veto  it? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  will  do  so  simply  because 
it  is  desirable  that  we  get  the  measure 
to  the  President.  He  will  then  send  a  loud 
and  clear  message  back  quickly  to  the 
country  as  to  the  significance  of  what 
we  have  done. 

This  measure  reduces  the  Senate  for- 
eign assistance  and  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  by  over  $1.3  billion. 
That  is  a  crucial  decision  of  the  confer- 
ence and  a  position  that  undercuts  the 
original  Senate  position.  That  action  will 
seriously  jeopardize  the  entire  program 
started  by  a  preceding  President.  Presi- 
dent Carter,  for  rapid  deployment  of  our 
forces  and  to  better  secure  the  oil  Inter- 
ests of  this  country  and  the  free  world 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

According  to  the  State  Department 
figures,  this  will  seriously  undercut  our 
security  assistance  programs  In  Kenya. 
In  Oman.  In  Sudan,  in  Somalia,  and  In 
Egypt.  Those  are  the  heart  of  the  securi- 
ty programs  started  by  a  previous  Pres- 
ident and  strengthened  by  President 
Reagan. 

That  $1.3  billion  cuts  the  Senate  bill. 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Pell  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment, unanimously  supported  by  the 
committee,  that  reduced  the  Reagan 
budget  by  $900  million  for  foreign  assist- 
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ance  programs.  TTiat  position  was  subse- 
quently sustained  in  the  Senate. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  Sen- 
ator INOUYE,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber,  did    an    absolutely    masterful    job 
throughout  the  conference  in  attempting 
to  sustain  the  Senate  position.  That  posi- 
tion was  lost,  and  we  are  down  $1.3  bil- 
lion by  this  conference  resolution.  I  leave 
it   to   my   distinguished   colleague,   the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  ex- 
plain the  entire  detail  of  what  that  does 
to  our  own  national  security  interests. 
I  will  only  point  out  what  we  utterly  deci- 
mate our  ability  to  protect  our  oil  inter- 
ests In  the  Persian  Gulf  by  this  action, 
and  that  position  that  I  take  was  cer- 
tified to  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Will    the   Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
A  number  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  tried  to  be  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  President.  What  I  should 
like  to  know  Is  this:  Do  you  vote  for  or 
against  this  conference  report  If  you  are 
trying  to  be  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  President?  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  PERCY.  Every  Senator  can  make 
up  his  own  mind  as  to  how  he  does  It.  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  report 
In  order  to  have  It  sent  to  the  President 
so  It  will  be  vetoed.  I  Laughter.  1  With  a 
strong  veto  message  alerting  the  country 
as  to  the  economic  and  foreign  security 
consequences  of  our  action. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senator  Hatfield  for  the  heroic 
job  he  has  done  on  this  continuing  reso- 
lution. We  have  worked  long  and  hard  all 
weekend  and  have  made  substantial 
progress.  But  two  very  serious  problems 
remain. 

First,  there  is  the  technical  "numbers" 
problem,  which  several  Senators  have 
talked  about,  particularly  where  the  en- 
titlement programs  are  concerned.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  continuing  resolution  con- 
tains $1.7  billion  in  essentially  fake  sav- 
ings due  to  an  underfunding  In  the  en- 
titlement programs.  The  point  Is  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  these  entitle- 
ment programs  whether  we  appropriate 
the  money  now  or  later.  We  should  all 
realize  that  this  conference  report  saves 
$2  billion  less  than  it  purports  to.  in  that 
one  particular  area  of  Labor-HHS. 

The  other  area,  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  referred  to.  is  the  funding 
level  for  foreign  assistance.  The  House 
Insisted  on  underfunding  by  $1.6  billion 
the  foreign  assistance  program,  and  add- 
ing this  money  to  the  other  sections  of 
the  bill  which  are  already  substantially 
over  the  President's  budget. 

Once  more,  it  is  clear  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  going  to  meet  Its  com- 
mitments overseas  and  It  Is  clear  to  me 
that  this  Senate  Is  going  to  vote  for 
the  Sinai  peacekeeping  money,  that  this 


Senate  is  going  to  vote  for  aid  to  Israel, 
that  this  Senate  is  going  to  vote  for  aid 
to  Egypt,  that  this  Senate  Is  going  to 
vote  for  these  programs.  The  conference 
committee  knocked  these  numbers  down 
knowing  full  well  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  to  pick  them  up.  But  we  are 
never  going  to  find  those  dollars  that 
have  been  redistributed  out  into  all  these 
different  accounts. 

The  demagoguery  surrounding  the 
question  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program  is  just  incredible.  Both  in  con- 
ference, especially  late  last  night  for 
those  of  you  who  were  there,  and  on  the 
House  floor  it  has  been  simply  astonish- 
ing. With  blatant  political  motives,  the 
rhetoric  has  been  nearly  nonstop  about 
efforts  to  Increase  foreign  aid  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  programs.  But  what 
are  the  facts? 

The  Senate  position  in  the  conference 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams totaled  $11.2  billion  in  budget 
authority.  The  House  position  in  con- 
ference was  $9.6  billion,  an  unrealistic 
figure  based  on  a  previous  stopgap 
funding  measure.  These  figures  compare 
with  a  level  of  funding,  enacted,  of  $11.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  of  $11.5  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  of  $112  bUlion  in  fis- 
cal year  1979,  and  of  $10.6  billion  In  fis- 
cal year  1978. 

Where  is  the  increase? 

In  fact  there  is  not  any.  In  fact,  the 
Senate  bill  is  below  the  1981  level.  It  is 
below  the  1980  level.  It  is  only  in  com- 
parison to  1978  that  we  show  an  In- 
crease, and  then  only  an  Increase  of  $600 
million.  There  is  simply  no  way  that  one 
can  dispute  these  comparisons.  Those 
who  have  been  shouting  about  great  In- 
creases in  foreign  aid  know  this  and 
they  also  know  that  we  are  going  to  vote 
to  put  that  money  back  in  at  some  point 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  the  effect 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy  be  if  the  House 
numbers  were  to  prevail? 

I  just  want  to  show  you  why  we  are  so 
certain  to  put  the  money  back  in. 

Broadly  stated,  the  House  position 
would  Jeopardize  nearly  every  single  bi- 
lateral relationship  the  United  States 
has,  particularly,  and  most  distressingly, 
in  every  current  critical  area  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  interests. 

For  example,  the  House  position  would 
eliminate  all  direct  i^lltary  credits  ex- 
cept for  Israel.  In  other  words,  there 
would  be  no  military  credit  program  for 
Egypt,  none  for  Turkey,  none  for  Portu- 
gal, no  military  credit  program  for  the 
Sudan,  for  Somalia,  for  Kenya,  and  U- 

berla. 

How  many  of  you  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  no  military  pro- 
grams for  any  of  these  countries?  The 
fact  is  we  are  going  to  add  that  money 
back  In. 

Economic  assistance  to  Egypt  and  Is- 
rael would  be  cut  by  $42  million.  How 
many  of  you  believe  that  we  want  to 
have  a  $42  million  cut  from  those  pro- 
grams? Not  one  of  you.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  add  that  money  back  In. 

Funding  for  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
so  important  to  U.S.  exports  and  Amer- 
ican jobs,  would  be  cut  below  the  fiscal 


year  1981  levels  by  $2,589,000,000.  And 
we  have  voted  to  increase  Ex-Im  right 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  a  message 
does  this  send  to  our  friends  and  allies? 
What  does  this  say  about  the  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States?  What  does 
this  say  about  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  peace  efforts  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  correct  course  for  us  to  take  now 
would  be  to  back  the  foreign  assistance 
security  programs.  I  recognize,  however, 
that  we  have  a  slightly  different  agenda 
and  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  conference 
committee  report  but  not  because  I  agree 
in  any  way  that  those  numbers  are  the 
numbers  that  we  are  going  to  end  up  with 
over  the  long  haul.  We  have  simply 
through  fake  accounting,  especially  in 
the  area  of  foreign  aid,  made  savings  that 
will  not  be  realized,  and  in  the  process  I 
believe  we  have  hurt  our  credibility.  I 
will  vote  for  this  conference  report  only 
because  I  know  the  President  will  veto  it. 
I  will  support  that  veto. 

We  have  endeavored  to  take  a  respon- 
sible course  in  the  Senate  on  foreign  as- 
sistance. We  will  not  be  waylaid  from 
that  course  by  the  irresponsible  actions 
of  the  other  body. 

I  yield  now  to  the  chairman  of  my 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
Ho'ise  Joint  Resolution  357  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mi .  President,  I  find  my- 
self terribly  confused  with  the  debate. 
I  think  this  is  an  important  vote.  I  would 
like  to  ask  questions  of  those  who  are 
supposedly  in  the  know. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  our 
friends  who  served  into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  to  try  to  work  out  the  con- 
ference report  when  some  of  us  were 
home  getting  a  little  sleep. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Could  we  have  order 
so  we  can  hear  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  the  floor  when  the  majority 
leader  was  present. 

Is  the  majority  leader  on  the  floor  at 
the  present  time? 

Yes.  he  is  on  the  floor. 

Would  the  majority  leader  answer  a 
question  for  me  to  try  to  straighten  out 
something  in  my  mind?  I  am  confused 
as  I  listen  to  the  debate.  Sometime  about 
3  or  4  o'clock  Saturday  morning  I  asked 
the  question  If  we  basically  adopted  the 
Baker  amendment,  would  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  if  those  figures  were 
accepted,  not  veto  the  bill,  and  the  reply 
was,  "I  am  in  a  position  to  advise  the 
Senate  that  if  this  bill  passes  with  the 
Baker-Byrd  amendment  attached   and 


survives  the  conference,  the  President 
will  sign  the  bill." 

Would  the  majority  leader  advise  me 
whether  the  President  changed  his  mind 
after  this  or  before  or  were  the  figures 
simply  inaccurate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  change  his  mind  at  all.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  President  has 
been  absolutely  constant  and  totally 
consistent  in  the  statement  he  has  made 
in  respect  to  his  budget  request.  He 
started  with  the  request  for  a  savings 
In  his  September  message  of  $8.5  billion. 
I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
among  those  who  told  him,  "I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  get  $8.5  billion, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

He  then  sent  me  a  letter  saying  that 
he  was  willing  to  accept  something  in 
the  range  of  $4  billion  and  that  he  be- 
lieved that  that  figure  had  been  achieved 
by  the  Senate  continuing  resolution  with 
the  Baker-Byrd  amendment  attached. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  do  not 
think  the  President  ever  changed  his 
mind  was  notwithstanding  the  claims  by 
our  good  friends  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  2  percent  of  the  House 
cut  Is  the  same  as  the  4  percent  In  the 
Senate  cut  is  this:  You  are  simply  work- 
ing with  different  figures.  If,  indeed,  you 
take  out  the  entitlements,  which  never 
were  intended  to  be  cut — some  day,  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  to  this  business  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  entitlements,  we  will 
have  to  grasp  that,  but  we  did  not  in  the 
continuing  resolution  or  the  Byrd 
amendment — if  you  take  out  entitle- 
ments, if  you  take  out  the  exemptions  we 
drafted  onto  that  amendment  and  then 
apply  the  4  percent  you  come  up  with  the 
figures  I  am  speaking  of.  the  Senate  fig- 
ures, the  $4  billion  savings. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  leave  those  en- 
titlements in  there  and  apply  2  percent 
to  it,  you  have  twice  as  big  a  base  and 
you  get  essentially  the  same  figure.  There 
is  nothing  secret  about  it.  Nobody  is  feed- 
ing bad  Information  to  the  computer.  No- 
body is  alleging  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  that  body  were  in  error  In  their 
computations.  It  is  simply  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Did  the  Baker-Byrd  amendment 
for  a  4-percent  across-the-board  cut 
mean  that  you  take  that  4  percent  on  the 
net  or  on  the  gross? 

It  was  my  purpose,  my  intention,  and  I 
believe  the  Senate's  intention,  and  I  am 
sure  the  President's  understanding,  that 
the  4  percent  applied  against  the  net. 
That  is  to  say,  you  take  out  the  exemp- 
tions, you  take  out  the  entitlements,  and 
then  you  apply  the  4  percent.  Then  you 
get  the  number  of  net  savings,  the  $4 
billion. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  simply  took  a  bigger  base. 
They  left  the  entitlements  in  there,  they 
left  the  exemptions  or  most  of  the  ex- 
emptions In  that  we  took  out  and  then 
aonlied  2  percent  and  came  up  with  es- 
sentially the  same  number. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  how  you  got  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  situation  that  my 
friend  from  Colorado  spoke  of  that  2 
percent  equals  4  percent.  Obviously  2 


percent  does  not  equal  4  percent  unless 
you  take  4  percent  of  one  figure  and  2 
percent  of  a  different  figure. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  never  changed  his  po- 
sition. He  has  been  loyal  to  this  commit- 
ment he  made  to  me  and  to  the  Senate 
that  he  would  sign  a  bill  that  represented 
the  savings  that  were  advanced  and  we 
thought  accomplished  by  the  Baker-Byrd 
amendment  if  they  survived  the  confer- 
ence. The  key  phrase  Is  they  did  not  sur- 
vive the  conference. 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  inquire  further  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  is  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  President  did  not  like 
the  mix  of  the  cuts  although  the  total  in 
budget  authority  indeed  met  the  figures 
in  the  Baker  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  respectfully  say  to 
my  friend  from  Nebraska,  who  is  a  dedi- 
cated Senator  and  extremely  capable — 
I  wish  he  were  on  my  side  of  the  aisle — 
I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  just  made. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  major  defects 
in  the  House  proposal  and  in  the  con- 
ference report  as  adopted  was  that  when 
they  failed  to  take  out  the  exemptions 
and  the  entitlements  that  I  spoke  of 
eariier  and  applied  their  2  percent  to  it, 
then  later  when  they  did  take  them  out 
there  was  more  money  to  distribute 
against  other  titles. 

Bear  in  mind,  the  defense  item  is  not 
there.  But  the  net  result  was  to  reduce 
foreign  assistance,  to  increase  Labor- 
HHS,  and  to  have  a  further  impact  on 
other  programs.  The  difference  in  com- 
putation produced  the  different  mix.  I 
do  not  believe  the  different  mix  was  pro- 
duced as  a  change  in  priorities  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Perhaps  it  was. 
If  It  was.  It  was  not  a  direct  and  frontal 
assault  on  those  priorities  but  a  change  In 
the  way  the  computation  was  made.  It  is 
true  that  by  changing  the  method  of 
computation  as  I  described,  it  had  the 
Inevitable  effect  of  changing  the  amount 
of  money  that  went  to  the  several  ac- 
coimts  that  are  involved  In  the  eight 
domestic  programs  affected  by  the 
Baker-Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
further.  If  I  might,  because  I  respect 
his  judgment,  as  he  knows.  Is  the  ma- 
jority leader  voting  for  the  conference 
report  on  the  basis  that  he  believes  that 
while  It  Is  not  his  amendment  that  basi- 
cally he  thinks  It  is  close  enough  to  it, 
or  is  he  voting  for  the  conference  report 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  agreed  to  veto  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
answer  the  Senator's  question,  let  me 
say  that  there  Is  a  great  range  of  opin- 
ions on  this  side  of  the  aisle  about 
whether  we  should  vote  for  or  against 
the  conference  report.  Within  that  range 
are  some  who  think  that  the  confer- 
ence report  Is  Indeed  a  good  work  prod- 
uct: and  others  who  think  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  Some  think  It  Is  per- 
haps midway  where  we  should  be.  Some 
think  It  Is  not  too  good  and  some  think 
It  Is  awful. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  on  this  side 
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to  tell  people  that  they  should  aban- 
don their  appraisal  of  this  conference 
report.  They  are  free  to  make  their 
judgments  as  they  please  and  indeed  to 
vote  as  they  please. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  I 
will  tell  him  that  I  am  in  that  third 
category.  I  think  maybe  it  is  not  such  a 
bad  conference  report,  but  at  9:10  on 
Sunday  night,  and  it  is  now  almost  48 
hours  since  the  Government  theoreti- 
cally went  broke— at  9:10  on  Sunday 
night  it  is  time  to  liquidate  this  issue. 
It  is  time  to  crystallize  this  and  get  it 
to  the  place  where  we  can  deal  with  ic. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  answer  is,  I  will 
vote  for  it  with  the  full  expectation  that 
the  President  will  veto  it  and  the  great 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  then  will  send  us  some 
temporary  measure  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  that  we  can  adopt  yet  tonight. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  alterna- 
tive would  be.  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
received  a  good  bit  of  advice  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  a  fair  amount  from 
downtown,  meaning  at  the  White  House, 
on  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  reject  the 
conference  report  because  it  is  not  ter- 
ribly good  in  the  view  of  many. 

But  let  me  say,  as  a  procedural  matter, 
what  happens  if  we  do  that.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  pointed  out, 
if  we  reject  this  conference  report,  this 
bill,  this  conference  report,  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  go  away.  It  does  not  evap- 
orate and  disappear.  Presumably  the 
two  bodies  would  go  to  conference  once 
more  on  that  same  measure. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  long  that  will 
go  on.  I  do  not  know  what  the  end  result 
will  be.  What  I  know  is,  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
face  in  the  morning,  at  the  beginning  of 
business,  the  uncertainty  of  whether  or 
not  we  could  pay  our  bills. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  half-a-dozen 
ways  we  could  approach  this  issue.  But 
the  one  I  choose  and  the  one  I  recom- 
mend is  that  we  go  ahead  and  adopt  this, 
with  the  full  foreknowledge  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  with- 
hold his  approval  and  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
temporary  measure. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor allow  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  most 
respectfully,  he  misrepresented  what  I 
had  said,  but  he  misrepresented  it  be- 
cause he  misunderstood  it.  Let  me  clarify 
what  I  said  earlier. 

If  the  Senate  rejects  this  conference 
report,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  do  go 
back  and  forth  with  the  conference  again 
and  again  and  just  extend  the  work  on  it. 
That  is  not  the  case.  If  we  reject  this 
conference  report,  that  is  the  end  of 
ttie  conference  report,  period.  It  is  dead. 

Now,  if  that  happens,  the  Speaker  will 
send  over  another  resolution,  the  House 
will  send  over  another  continuing  re- 
solution extending  the  date  15  days  or 
a  month  or  6  weeks  or  whatever,  and 
then  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  that  up  or  down.  And  I 


assume  that  the  Speaker  could  call  the 
House  together  and  get  another  resolu- 
tion over  here. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  believe  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  most 
respectfully,  that  he  mlsimderstood  my 
position. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit me  to  say  a  word? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Indeed,  the  minority 
leader  is  correct.  If  we  decide  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  it  is. 

But  I  cannot  visualize,  on  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  if  we  reject  this  conference 
report,  that  we  would  not  ask  for  another 
conference  or  proceed  in  that  way.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  rejecting 
the  conference  report,  that  is  the  end. 
The  House  conferees  have  already  been 
disbanded.  When  this  conference  report 
is  voted  down,  it  is  as  dead  as  last  year's 
Christmas  turkey.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  Speaker  would 
immediately  initiate  the  action  on  a  new 
resolution  making  an  extension. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  minority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Do  not  forget. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  question  to  the 
majority  leader  is  this:  If  we  want  to 
expedite  this  matter,  as  the  leader  has 
indicated,  would  it  not  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter for  us  to  vote  this  conference  report 
down  now  in  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  President  is  going  to  veto  it  and  no 
override  is  possible  and  possibly  within 
the  next  hour  pass  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  the  majority  leader  over 
there,  Mr.  Wright,  has  told  me  they  can 
get  to  us  within  30  minutes  after  we  vote 
this  conference  report  down?  If  every- 
body really  wants  the  Government  to 
continue  to  function,  I  think  we  could 
probably  arrange  that  in  the  next  60 
minutes,  if  we  vote  this  conference  report 
down. 

If  we  do  not  vote  it  down,  then  it  is 
going  to  the  White  House,  the  President 
is  going  to  have  to  issue  a  veto  message, 
and  it  is  going  to  have  to  come  back  over 
here,  and  I  assume  we  are  going  to  have 
to  try  to  override  it  or  go  through  the 
procedure  again. 

Would  the  majority  leader  not  agree 
that  the  quickest  way  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter is  simply  to  defeat  this  conference 
report  and  let  the  House  send  us  another 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  may  answer,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  Glad  to  yield.  [Laughter]. 

Mr.  BAKER.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr 
President,  I  do  not  care  which  way  it 
goes.  [Laughter]. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  get  this  thing  out  of  here. 
Now,  some  of  my  friends  apparently  are 


under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
President  is  just  busting  his  suspenders 
to  veto  something.  That  is  not  right.  And 
maybe  I  am  trespassing  on  Presidential 
confidentiality  when  I  say  what  I  am 
about  to  say  next,  but  it  is  true. 

I  talked  to  the  President  on  the  tele- 
phone Just  a  little  while  ago.  He  asked 
me  to  make  a  recommendation  on  which 
way  we  proceed  and  I  made  this  recom- 
mendation. His  remark  to  me  was: 
Howard,  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  to  do  it 
that  way  or  I  am  perfectly  willing  for 
the  Senate  to  reject  that  if  they  prefer. 
If  you  think  that  is  a  bad  bill,  reject  it. 
I  am  not  teething  at  the  bit — ^those  were 
not  his  words,  those  are  mine — to  veto 
something. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  right  now. 
I  say  to  my  friend  fron  Nebraska  and 
my  friend  from  Arkansas,  that  it  does 
not  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  me 
which  way  we  go  with  this.  All  I  want  to 
do  is  make  sure  we  get  rid  of  this  thing 
once  and  for  all.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, we  could  have  a  vote  smd  you  can 
vote  it  up  or  you  can  vote  it  down,  but 
Just  vote  it  and  get  it  over  with. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

IVLr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  the  great  con- 
sideration my  colleagues  have  given  this 
freshman  U.S.  Senator,  but  I  am  going 
to  ask  one  more  question.  Is  the  majority 
leader  still  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  EXON.  One  more  question  I  have 
of  the  majority  leader.  Since  I  try  and 
follow  the  recommendations  of  commit- 
tees when  I  think  they  are  right  and  gen- 
erally I  try  and  follow  the  majority  when 
I  can  on  conference  reports,  there  were 
15  Members  that  signed  the  conference 
report  at  1:30  this  morning  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle.  Can  the  majority  leader  ad- 
vise me  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any 
defections  of  those  15  when  we  vote  in 
Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  have  the  foggiest 
idea. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  patience. 

Several  Senators.  Vote ! 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  reluctance  that  I  will  vote 
for  this  resolution,  since  the  spending 
levels  that  it  contains  are  clearly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  levels  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Even  though  the  President  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  compromise  at  some 
savings  level  below  the  12  percent  he 
originally  requested,  the  savings  in  this 
resolution  is  approximately  $2  billion. 
The  President  was  willing  to  accept  a  $4 
billion  savings. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  President's 
warning  on  runaway  spending  has  gen- 
erally been  ignored  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  the  only  way  that  the  Issue  can  be 
clearly  addressed  is  by  sending  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  to  the  White  House 
and  giving  the  President  a  chance  to 
veto  it. 

At  this  time,  the  focus  of  discussion  Is 
revolving  around  the  outlay  estimates 
generated  by  OMB  and  those  calculated 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
staff.  I  will  support  this  resolution  as  a 


means  of  permitting  the  light  of  a  new 
day  to  fall  on  both  sets  of  estimates  and 
as  a  means  of  allowing  the  President 
to  clear  the  air  on  the  issue  of  the  run- 
away spending  in  the  numerous  entitle- 
ments program,  at  least  two  of  which  are 
at  issue  in  spending  estimates  included 
in  this  resolution. 

Also,  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  will 
then  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
as  a  long  overdue  rebuke  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend all  the  Senate  and  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  Committee  for 
their  good  faith  effort  to  reach  an  ac- 
ceptable resolution  of  this  controversy  on 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill.  "They 
have  worked  hard  days  and  long  hours 
throughout  this  weekend  to  achieve  re- 
ductions in  spending  that  will  satisfy  the 
President  without  crippling  vital  pro- 
grams that  are  a  lifeline  to  countless 
Americans  in  every  section  of  this 
country. 

I  had  thought  that  an  understanding 
had  been  reached  with  the  administra- 
tion in  the  early  hours  of  this  morning. 
But  now  we  are  told  that  there  is  no 
understanding,  that  more  siiending  cuts 
are  needed,  and  that  this  bill  once  more 
stands  in  the  shadow  of  a  veto— unless, 
says  the  administration,  we  go  back  to 
the  well  again  for  more  cuts  and  deeper 
cuts. 

But  I  say  to  you,  the  well  is  already 
dry.  The  budget  cuts  we  have  made  al- 
ready are  too  deep.  They  are  written, 
not  in  the  numbers  of  David  Stockman's 
balance  sheet,  but  in  the  tears  and  pain 
of  millions  of  our  citizens  who  must  bear 
the  brimt  of  these  harsh  and  unfair 
budget  cuts. 

As  the  first  snowstorms  of  winter  ar- 
rive, how  shall  we  tell  families,  trying  to 
heat  their  home,  that  low-income  fuel 
assistance  has  been  cut  by  $90  million 
from  a  year  ago? 

What  shall  we  tell  a  mother  seeking 
health  care  for  herself  and  her  newborn 
child,  when  she  learns  that  maternal  and 
child  health  funds  have  been  slashed  by 
$100  million. 

Worst  of  all,  what  shall  we  tell  the 
young  persons  in  our  cities,  when  their 
rate  of  unemployment  touches  50  percent 
or  higher,  when  they  realize  that  job 
training  funds  for  youth  have  been  cut 
by  $500  million — or  an  incredible  70  per- 
cent— just  as  the  economy  is  sinking  into 
a  severe  recession. 

There  are  no  adequate  answers  to 
questions  like  this.  The  cuts  adopted  in 
this  measure  are  already  imacceptable. 
We  must  not  compound  this  crisis  of  hu- 
man misery  by  asking  even  harsher 
slashes  in  these  programs.  We  have  done 
too  much  damage  already. 

David  Stockman  himself  has  exposed 
the  Reagan  economic  program  for  what 
It  is — a  classical  example  of  trickle  down 
economics,  a  program  that  blesses  the 
rich  with  massive  tax  benefits  and  con- 
demns the  poor  and  the  middle  class  to 
insufficient  tax  relief  and  endless  spend - 
in?  cuts. 

Nor  Is  there  any  justification  In  eco- 
nomic theory  for  the  administration's 
demand.  Their  policies  have  already 
pushed  the  economy  over  the  brink  of  re- 
cession. The   administration  has  wisely 


agreed  to  drop  the  tax  increases  they 
proposed  as  recently  as  September — as 
everyone  knows,  you  do  not  raise  taxes 
in  a  recession,  because  it  will  only  make 
the  recession  worse 

That  was  Herbert  Hoover's  policy  in 
the  early  1930's,  and  It  brought  us  the 
Great  Depression.  But  If  you  listen 
closely  today,  you  can  hear  the  echoes 
of  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  same  rules  of  fiscal  policy  that 
tell  us  not  to  raise  taxes  in  a  recession 
also  tell  us  not  to  cut  spending.  It  has 
the  same  devastating  economic  Impact. 
It  will  only  make  the  recession  worse. 
This  is  elementary  economics,  and  if 
Congress  violates  this  basic  fiscal  princi- 
ple, we  will  only  deepen  our  current  dis- 
tress, and  make  the  current  budget  defi- 
cit even  greater. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  each  increase  of 
1  percent  in  the  unemployment  rate 
causes  an  increase  of  $25  billion  In  the 
Federal  deficit.  Unemployment  in  this 
country  Is  now  at  8  percent  and  rising. 
It  has  gone  up  1  full  percentage  point 
since  July.  So  the  recession  their  poli- 
cies have  caused  has  already  increased 
the  deficit  by  $25  billion.  Yet  all  we  hear 
from  the  President  is  to  keep  on  cutting 
spending  and  keep  on  making  the  reces- 
sion worse. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  more  im- 
tenable  position  for  a  President  than  to 
shut  down  the  Federal  Government  over 
this  issue.  That  action  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  most  fundamental  principles 
of  fairness  and  of  sound  economic  policy. 
I  urge  the  President  not  to  do  further 
damage  to  the  economy  by  Insisting  on 
deeper  spending  cuts  at  this  highly  in- 
appropriate time. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  recovery  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  the  continued,  full  support 
of  the  Senate. 

Because  I  support  the  President  in  his 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  re- 
store the  economic  health  of  America, 
and  strengthening  our  Armed  Forces,  I 
will  vote  for  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357,  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution. 

At  this  time  the  most  expeditious 
means  of  resolving  the  current  budget 
impasse  is  to  refer  to  the  President  this 
continuing  appropriation  bill  although  it 
falls  short  of  his  spending  targets  while 
making  unacceptable  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget.  This  parliamentary  procedure 
allows  the  President  to  veto  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  sending  it  t>ack  to  the 
House  which  has  a  constitutional  duty 
to  initiate  a  revised  continuing  appro- 
priations bill.  I  trust  this  new  bill  will 
gain  the  support  of  the  President  and 
the  American  people  by  making  the  ad- 
ditional cuts  necessary  to  restore  our  eco- 
nomic health.* 

•  Mr.  GRASSL£:y.  Mr.  President,  imder 
President  Reagan's  leadership,  we  have 
enacted  two  major  components  of  his 
economic  recovery  plan  this  year — the 
tax  and  spending  cuts — which  will  en- 
able us  to  return  this  country  to  the 
course  of  economic  growth  and  strength. 
This  is  obviously  the  mandate  given  to 
us  just  over  a  year  ago  in  the  1980 
elections. 

This  bill,  which  makes  continuing  ap- 


propriations for  this  entire  fiscal  year, 
completely  contradicts  all  the  effort  that 
both  the  President  and  Congress  have 
expended  over  the  past  11  months.  We 
have  made  history  by  passing  the  omni- 
bus reconclllaticm  bill  of  1981,  which 
saved  the  American  people  $36  billion 
this  year.  As  we  all  know,  the  reconcil- 
iation bill  forced  us  to  make  some,  dif- 
ficult decisions,  but  we  made  them  in 
an  effort  to  bring  Government  spending 
and  our  economy  under  control.  This 
bill  that  we  are  now  deliberating  com- 
pletely negates  those  decisions  that  we 
made  this  year,  however.  By  passing  this 
bill  in  its  current  form,  we  would  in 
effect  be  continuing  the  spending  pri- 
orities of  the  previous  administration. 

The  President  has  agreed  that  the 
Senate  version  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, though  still  $1.1  billion  over  his 
latest  budget  request,  would  be  accep- 
table to  him.  I  would  wish  that  he  would 
not  even  compromise  this  far.  The  ver- 
sion we  are  now  discussing,  however, 
is  $3.5  billion  more  than  he  had  re- 
quested, and  $2.4  billion  over  the  com- 
promise position.  Of  the  $3.5  billion  in 
excess  spending,  $1.7  billion  are  the  re- 
sult of  blatant  underfunding  of  entitle- 
ments by  the  conferees.  This  action 
should  not  fool  anyone,  for  we  all  know 
that  what  we  imderfund  today  will  re- 
turn to  haunt  us  in  a  supplemental.  The 
President  is  certainly  not  fooled  by  this 
gambit,  and  I  agree  with  his  judgment 
that  the  entire  bill  as  it  now  stands  is 
unacceptable. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  test  of  strength 
for  the  President.  Against  what  seem 
to  be  overwhelming  odds,  he  is  battling 
the  business-as-usual  approach  to  Gov- 
ernment that  has  gotten  us  into  so  much 
trouble.  The  President  has  made  a  signif- 
icant effort  to  accommodate  those  that 
have  different  ideas  with  regard  to  fiscal 
policy,  while  maintaining  the  Integrity 
of  his  economic  program.  I  applaude  his 
efforts  so  far,  and  encourage  him  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  stand 
his  ground.  He  is  prepared  to  veto  this 
resolution,  and  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  in  this  action.  I,  therefore, 
vote  against  this  conference  report  In 
an  effort  to  insure  a  better  resolution 
that  adequately  refiects  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Nation.* 

SEBVICE  FITKDINC  FOR  VtCTIMS  OF  RAPE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  appropriations  measure 
contains  a  small  level  of  support  for  rape 
crisis  centers  in  their  Important  work  of 
aiding  rape  victims. 

The  preventive  health  care  block 
grant  earmarks  $3  mlllon  for  funding 
services  to  victims  of  rape. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  recommending 
this  funding,  which  has  been  needed  for 
such  a  long  time. 

The  95th  and  96th  Congress  funded 
existing  rape  crisis  centers,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  300  nationwide.  I 
was  joined  in  sponsoring  that  legisla- 
tion by  Senators  Heinz,  Jackson.  Staf- 
ford, Bayh,  Riegle,  Randolph.  Leaht, 
Inouye,  Tsongas,  Williabis,  Wallop, 
MoYNiHAN,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
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ator  Hatfield.  On  the  House  side,  a  com- 
panion bill  was  shepherded  through  that 
body  by  Representatives  Walgren  and 
Waxman. 

In  the  course  of  4  years  of  fine  tuning 
that  legislation,  several  features  of  a 
service  program  for  rape  victims  became 
clear.  One  was  that  rape  crisis  centers, 
which,  by  and  large,  are  volunteer-run 
peer  counseling  and  victim  accompani- 
ment centers,  are  perceived  by  a  majority 
of  rape  victims  as  a  safe  place  to  turn 
to  in  their  most  traumatic  time  of  need. 
Crisis  centers  are  viewed  by  raped  vic- 
tims as  places  of  shelter  where  the  vic- 
tim's privacy  will  be  protected  and 
where  she  will  be  treated  sensitively  by 
her  community-based  peers. 

The  legislative  history  of  my  bill  (S. 
621)  makes  clear  that  the  intended  re- 
cipients of  those  funds  were  to  be  exist- 
ing rape  crisis  centers.  Eligible  services 
were  to  include  victim  counseling  and 
followup  counseling  with  the  victim  and 
her  family;  the  operation  of  telephone 
hot  lines;  victim  accompaniment  to  the 
hospital  or  doctor,  to  the  police,  and  to 
court;  continuing  professional  develop- 
ment of  crisis  counselors,  suid  commu- 
nity education  by  crisis  centers  into 
methods  of  preventing  rape. 

Community-based  rape  crisis  centers 
have  been  forced  to  devote  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  their  time  to  fundraising 
to  pay  for  space,  lights,  telephone,  heat, 
and  carfare.  This  service  funding  pro- 
vision is  intended  to  lessen  the  time  those 
crisis  centers  devote  to  fundraising,  so 
that  their  talents  and  energies  may  be 
focused  more  properly  on  the  victim  and 
her  needs. 

Early  indications  are  that  several 
State  plans  for  the  preventive  health 
block  grant  ixe  proposing  to  divert  funds 
from  existing  rape  crisis  centers  to  other 
institutions  such  as  police  departments, 
hospitals,  and  departments  of  social 
services.  This  is  a  clear  thwarting  of  con- 
gressional intent.  I,  therefore,  would  ask 
my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  review  carefully  the  use 
of  these  block  grant  funds  with  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  which  is  charged 
with  administering  the  block  grant.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  almost  a 
year  has  passed  since  President  Reagan 
put  his  supply-side  economic  theories  to 
work  on  the  American  economy.  As  we 
debate  this  spending  resolution,  4  months 
have  passed  since  the  stunning  and  com- 
plete Reagan  administration  tax  and 
budget  victories  of  August.  We  are  just 
2  months  into  the  first  Reagan  fiscal 
year,  fiscal  year  1982.  and  yet  the  major 
economic  goals  of  the  administration 
have  been  adjusted,  readjusted,  and  in 
many  instances,  abandoned. 

Dashed  are  the  hopes  of  the  countless 
small  business  people,  homeowners,  and 
families  who  believed  that  the  single- 
digit  interest  rates  forecast  by  the  Rea- 
gan economists  would  relieve  their  life 
threatening  financial  pressures.  Today's 
double-digit  prime  rate  and  mortgage 
rates  remain  well  above  last  year's  levels. 

Lost  are  the  ambitions  of  the  jobless 
who  have  witnessed  9-percent  unem- 
ployment instead  of  the  millions  of  new 
jobs  promised  by  the  craftsmen  of  Rea- 


ganomics.  More  Americans  are  jobless 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

Revised  and  now  abandoned  is  the 
administration's  forecast  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  In  1982— growth  without 
which  the  shrinking  deficits  and  bal- 
anced budget  promised  by  the  President 
cannot  possibly  be  achieved.  The  admin- 
istration's GNP  growth  forecasts  for 
1982  have  proceeded  like  a  coimtdown— 
first  5.2  percent  In  March,  then  4.1  per- 
cent In  July,  then  2  percent,  now  1  per- 
cent— and  there  is  no  telling  when  the 
recession-mired  economy  will  begin  a 
sustained  recovery. 

The  President  has  reacted  to  all  this 
troubling  economic  news  by  officially 
withdrawing  his  promise  to  balance  the 
budget  in  1984.  The  official  administra- 
tion deficit  projections  have  swelled  with 
each  public  appearance.  Congressional 
budget  experts  and  leading  private  and 
Government  economists  now  predict 
deficits  of  $300  billion  plus  over  the  next 
3  years — deficits  of  $100  billion  or  more 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  within  this  eco- 
nomic context — recession,  rising  imem- 
ployment,  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion, and  growing  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits— that  we  are  debating  the  stopgap 
spending  resolution  before  us  today. 

The  whole  Nation  is  standing  by,  prac- 
tically .breathless,  awaiting  final  action 
by  Congress  on  the  spending  measure 
now  before  us.  The  possibility  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  come  to  a 
screeching  halt  if  we  fail  to  act  has  raised 
public  interest,  if  not  alarm.  The  threat 
of  a  Presidential  veto  has  heightened  the 
drama. 

And  what  are  the  great  issues  that  have 
piqued  the  interest  of  the  often  apa- 
thetic American  public?  What  are  the 
great  policy  questions  which  have  stirred 
so  many  impassioned  speeches  here  on 
the  Senate  floor?  What  are  the  high 
stakes  which  have  prompted  the  Senate 
to  ignore  and  violate  the  careful  time- 
tables and  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act — and  which 
have  led  us  to  pass  on  to  the  administra- 
tion many  of  the  spending  authorities 
and  responsibilities  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  President.  I  challenge  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  come  up  with  honest 
and  satisfactory  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. I  submit  that  there  are  no  such 
answers.  I  submit  that  we  have  swept 
the  real  economic  problems  facing  this 
Nation  aside  for  another  time.  And  we 
have  masked  our  unwillingness  to  con- 
front the  real  problems  with  a  big  show 
over  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  budget  deficits  of  $300 
billion  or  more  will  result  from  the  Rea- 
gan swlministration's  tax  cuts  and  de- 
fense buildup  unless  the  administration 
and  Congress  change  the  direction  of 
current  economic  policy.  More  high  in- 
terest rates  and  Inflation,  imemployment, 
and  stagnant  economic  growth  will  be 
the  unfortunate  result  of  continued 
inaction. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  make  a 
$6  billion,  or  2-percent  dent  In  a  $300 
billion  deficit  problem.  What  is  worse, 
the  small  advance  toward  lower  deficits 


would  be  achieved  largely  at  the  expense 
of  the  domestic  spending  programs — edu- 
cation, health,  energy,  and  transporta- 
tion programs— which  have  already  been 
slashed  by  as  much  as  30  to  50  percent 
earlier  this  year. 

We  cannot  correct  the  budget  problems 
caused  by  the  carelessly  crafted  tax  and 
defense  bills  by  zeroing  in,  time  and 
again,  on  the  same  10  or  15  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  We  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration must  acknowledge  that 
more  revenues  will  be  needed  to  contain 
the  growing  budget  deficits.  We  and  the 
Reagan  administration  must  agree  that 
no  waste  can  or  will  be  tolerated  In  Fed- 
eral programs — not  in  domestic  pro- 
grams and  not  in  defense  programs. 

We  and  the  Reagan  administration 
must  recall  two  words  used  by  the  admin- 
istration from  the  outset — "balance  and 
fairness" — and  we  must  apply  these 
words  as  we  redirect  the  course  of  the 
Nation's  economic  policies. 

Mr.  President,  one  serious  and  negative 
consequence  of  this  year's  budget  stam- 
pede has  been  the  damage  done  to  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

After  enacting  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  at  the  appropriate 
time,  the  process  has  been  imdermined 
and  delayed  to  the  point  where  the  very 
future  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act  now  stands  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  spending  ceiling,  reve- 
nue fioor,  and  target  budget  deficit  or 
surplus  for  fiscal  year  1982  was  to  have 
been  enacted  by  September  15.  After 
numerous  starts  and  stops,  the  Budget 
Committee  finally  gave  up.  Earlier  this 
week  they  reported  a  resolution  Identical 
to  the  first  budget  resolution,  though  ad- 
mittedly unrealistic  given  today's  budget 
outlook,  and  they  reported  it  without 
recommendation  to  the  full  Senate. 

Given  the  severity  of  present  economic 
conditions,  and  given  the  many  im- 
answered  concerns  and  questions  the 
American  public  has  with  current  tax 
and  spending  policies,  I  believe  it  is  un- 
forgivable that  we  should  conclude  this 
session  of  Congress  without  debating  and 
passing  a  budget  resolution. 

The  appropriations  bills  have  suffered 
no  better  fate.  When  the  continuing  res- 
olution now  before  us  was  called  up  on 
Wednesday,  only  8  of  13  appropria- 
tions bills  had  passed  the  Senate.  Only 
one  had  become  law,  and  as  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  noted,  that  one  is  the 
bill  which  pays  congressional  expenses. 

Why  have  these  bills  been  delayed? 
They  are  late  because  the  Appropriations 
Committee  honored  tne  request  of  the 
President  that  no  action  be  taken  on 
them  until  his  newest  budget  cutting 
proposals  could  be  considered.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  proposals  were  forwarded 
to  the  committee  on  September  30,  just 
1  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Although  It  was  not  possible  to  have 
each  of  the  13  appropriations  bills  in 
place  by  October  1,  or  by  November  20, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  first  stopgap 
continuing  appropriations  resolution,  I 
believe  Congress  must  make  every  effort 
to  finish  each  separate  bill  before  we  ad- 


journ for  the  December  holidays.  Care- 
less spending  decisions,  waste  and  skewed 
spending  priorities  will  clearly  result  if 
these  bills  are  not  considered  separately 
and  near  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  favored  an  amendment  which  would 
have  forced  us  to  do  just  that  by  chang- 
ing the  expiration  date  of  this  second 
continuing  resolution  to  December  18.  I 
regret  that  that  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted, although  I  am  pleased  that  the 
September  30,  1982  expiration  date  orig- 
inally contained  in  this  resolution  was 
changed  to  July  15. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  my  injury 
and  hospitalization  has  prevented  me 
from  particip>ating  in  the  Senate  debate 
and  the  conference  committee  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  357,  and  that  it  will  also 
prevent  me  from  voting  on  this  measure. 
I  do  wish  to  summarize  here  several  of 
the  concerns  I  have  with  the  resolution 
in  its  present  form. 

First,  I  believe  it  represents  an  unfair 
and  inadequate  response  to  our  growing 
economic  problems  and  to  the  worsening 
deficit  situation.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  should  act  swiftly 
to  identify  the  specific  tax  and  spending 
changes  that  will  be  necessary  to  restore 
fiscal  order  and  a  healthy  economy. 

Second.  I  believe  that  July  15  expira- 
tion date  of  this  resolution  further 
erodes  the  congressional  budget  process 
by  encouraging  delay  and  inaction  on 
the  regular  appropriations  bills.  We  must 
learn  from  this  year's  missed  deadlines, 
and  from  the  confusion  and  harm  we 
have  caused  the  public,  businesses,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  and  we 
must  return  next  year  to  the  regular 
budget  and  appropriations  timetables 
which  in  the  past  have  served  us  well. 

Finally,  I  have  sharp  disagreements 
with  a  number  of  the  specific  spending 
levels  estaolished  by  this  resolution. 

During  previous  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  outlined  many  of  my  concerns — 
my  concern  that  the  cuts  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  budget 
of  30  percent  in  1982,  and  50  percent  in 
1983,  would  effectively  repeal  the  public 
health  and  environmental  legislation  en- 
acted over  the  last  decade.  My  outrage 
that  the  proposed  $40  billion  expenditure 
for  the  soon-to-be  obsolete  B-1  bomber 
may  prevent  us  from  meeting  other  es- 
sential defense  and  domestic  needs.  My 
disbelief  that  a  nation  as  wealthy  as  ours 
would  reverse  its  commitment  to  the 
special  education  and  vocational  reha- 
bilitation programs  which  offer  hope  and 
opportunity  to  so  many  handicapped 
American  children  and  adults. 

My  alarm  that  Congress  would  court 
disaster  and  personal  tragedy  with  in- 
sufficient funding  allowances  for  the 
emergency  low-income  energy  assistance 
and  community  services  block  grant  pro- 
grams. Finally,  my  disapproval  of  the 
deep  reductions  in  funds  for  the  urban 
development  action  grant  fUDAG)  and 
community  development  block  grant 
'CDBG>  programs  which  have  helped  so 
many  Vermont  cities  and  communities  to 
help  themselves. 

Modest  gains  were  made  in  support  of 
the  emergency  energy  assistance  and 
community  services  block  grant  pro- 
grams in  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee. 


When  the  Senate  considers  the  re- 
maining appropriations  bills  for  1982, 
and  begins  work  in  January  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  press  my  concerns  in  these  and 
other  areas.* 

e  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  provides  $428  billion 
of  funding  for  thousands  of  items.  I  have 
already  expressed  myself  on  some  of 
these  items,  and  about  the  continuing 
resolution's  harm  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Many  of  the  items  in  the  resolution 
are  funded  at  lower  levels  than  I  would 
like:  some  are  higher. 

I  do  want  to  go  on  record  at  this  point 
in  opposition  to  one  amendment  added 
by  the  House  conferees  at  a  time  I  was 
out  of  the  room,  at  about  midnight  Fri- 
day night.  In  that  amendment  the  House 
Members  gaves  themselves  a  4. 8 -percent 
pay  raise. 

Fortunately  they  did  not  try  to  give 
Senators  a  pay  raise  as  well.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  at  this  time  to  raise  the 
pay  of  any  Member  of  Congress,  when  we 
are  trying  to  fight  inflation  by  cutting 
back  on  spending.  We  are  cutting  back 
on  programs  for  the  poor,  programs  for 
education  and  job  training.  We  have 
taken  a  2-percent  cut  across  all  programs 
to  save  $4  billion.  There  could  not  be  a 
more  Inappropriate  time  to  raise  con- 
gressional pay.* 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  take  only  a  moment.  While  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  off  the  floor  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  I  expressed  my  doubts  and 
reservations  about  this  bill,  I  would  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  and  then  ex- 
plained, somewhat  to  the  amusement  of 
Senators  and  the  gallery,  that  despite  the 
fact  that  I  think  it  is  a  poor  bill,  a  poor 
policy,  a  poor  practice  and  a  poor  prece- 
dent, that  I  was  going  to  vote  for  it  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  had  asked  us 
to  do  it  and  had  recommended  that  it 
was  the  best  way  to  get  us  out  of  the  bind 
we  are  in. 

Let  me  repeat  a  portion  of  what  I  said 
earlier,  because  I  feel  this.  The  majority 
leader  had  managed  this  issue,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  with  such  courtesy 
and  patience  and  cheerfulness  in  a  diffi- 
cult situation  that  it  seemed  to  me  Sen- 
ators ought  to  at  least  accommodate  him 
in  a  tactical  matter  and  follow  his  lead- 
ership in  that  respect.  In  light  of  what 
you  have  said  I  take  it  that  we  are  all 
free  to  do  as  we  think  best. 

Mr.  BAKER.  You  are  exactly  right; 
you  are  off  the  book. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Thanks;  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  would  yield 
to  me,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  we  can 
all  vote  against  it  or  all  vote  for  it  and 
it  will  produce  the  same  equivalent. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
beUeve  I  still  retain  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  going  to  take 
less  than  10  seconds  more.  I  simply  again 
wish  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 


his  courtesy  and  for  the  clarification  on 
this.  I.  of  course,  will  vote  against  the 
resolution.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  and  so  wUl  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  majority  leader  has  stated  that 
he  does  not  care  which  way  Senators 
vote,  I  just  want  to  strongly  urge  Sena- 
tors to  vote  against  passage  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  have  heard  it 
called  a  monstrosity,  an  absurdity,  ridic- 
ulous, a  poor  bill,  poor  policy,  poor  prac- 
tice for  a  President.  Why  vote  for  it? 

Let  me  give  one  reason  beyond  those 
that  have  been  mentioned  for  voting 
against  this  measure:  We  have  assur- 
ances from  the  other  body  that  if  this 
measure  is  defeated,  they  will  pass  a 
short-term  continuing  resolution  swiftly, 
tonight,  that  will  enable  us  to  follow  suit 
and  the  Government  to  stay  in  business 
tomorrow  morning.  We  have  no  assur- 
ances that  that  will  happen  tonight  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  happen  tonight  if 
we  pass  the  bill  and  it  goes  down  to  the 
President  for  a  veto.  I  think  that  there 
will  be  a  delay  and  there  will  not  be 
action  until  tomorrow. 

Do  you  know  what  that  will  cost?  We 
have  been  arguing  about  $2  or  $3  billion. 
The  cost  of  this  Government  on  an  an- 
nual basis  is  $600  billion.  Take  1  day. 
Suppose  for  1  day,  people  go  to  work  and 
are  not  able  to  work.  They  are  told  to  sit 
there,  but  do  not  do  anything.  Great 
productivity.  That  will  cost  $1.75  billion 
to  pay  people  not  to  work  for  1  day. 

If  you  go  in  to  get  it  done  in  half  a 
day,  it  will  cost  seven-eighths  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Why  waste  that  money? 
Vote  down  the  resolution  and  they  will 
be  working  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  let  me  make  an  inquiry  of  him? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  greatly  reassured  by 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  there  is  going  to  be  some- 
thing tonight.  But  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  is  here.  I  have 
not  understood  that  that  was  going  to 
occur  until  morning.  I  am  in  no  position 
to  make  a  direct  inquiry  at  this  moment 
of  the  Speaker,  but  it  is  clear  to  me.  at 
least,  that  we  ought  to  get  something 
from  the  House  yet  tonight,  get  it  passed 
if  it  is  possible  to  do.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that,  we  need  to  know  that  so  we 
can  decide  and  arrange  our  schedule  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  take  only  a  moment.  During 
the  10  months  that  Ronald  Reagan  has 
been  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
has  made  a  determined  effort  to  get  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control.  I  applaud 
his  endeavors.  I  admire  him  for  the  de- 
termination that  he  has  shown  in  an 
effort  to  control  spending.  The  President 
has  asserted  that  the  conference  report 
now  before  the  Senate  provides  for  too 
much  spending  and  he  will  veto  the  con- 
ference report.  I  shall  support  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  position  by  voting  against 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
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Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  I  could  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  it  is  the  view  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  foreign  assist- 
ance portion  of  the  measure  before  us  is 

too  small?  . 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President  directly.  I  can 
speak  for  responsible  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  do,  indeed,  think  that 
the  levels  in  the  conference  report  for 
foreign  assistance  are  too  low. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  So,  there  is  some 
point  in  this  matter  where  the  Presiaent 
would  wish  us  to  increase  the  expendi- 
tures? ^  , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  above  the  Senate  lev- 
el, I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 
The  Senate  level  on  foreign  assistance 
was  acceptable  to  him  and  is  fairly— 
$11  600,000,000.  It  was  reduced  in  the 
House  bill  to  $9,500,000,000.  and  in  the 
conference,  $500  million  was  added  back. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  foreign  aid  as  such,  but  foreign 
assistance.  The  conference  report,  in  re- 
moving these  sums  of  money  from  foreign 
assistance,  wUl  indeed  seriously  impair 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
form on  the  commitments  it  has  made 
in  Egypt,  in  Israel,  most  recently  in  the 
Sudan  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  So.  one  would  not 
be  wrong  in  thinking  that  part  of  the 
administration  difBculty  with  this  meas- 
ure is  that  there  is  some  portion  of  it 
which  poses  too  low  a  level  of  expendi- 
ture? ^    .^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
I  must  say  to  the  Senator,  that  is  torture. 
There  is  no  way  I  can  say  that,  nor  do 
I  believe  my  friend  from  New  York  can 
say  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  whole  matter 

is  torture. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  way  my  friend 
from  New  York  can  say  that.  Indeed,  the 
$12  billion  level  in  the  Senate  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  He  agreed  that  was 
the  appropriate  level,  not  by  item  but 
by  titles  in  the  Senate-passed  resolution 
with  the  Baker-Byrd  amendment  applied. 
The  President  hsis  not  assigned  the  re- 
duction of  that  level  as  a  reason  for  his 
veto.  He  has  not.  I  am  simply  saving  that 
responsible  officials  of  the  administra- 
tion feel  that  the  Senate  level  was  more 
appropriate  than  the  House  level  and  I 
may  say,  parenthetically,  I  agree  with 
them.  But  he  has  never  said  that  a  threat 
to  veto  this  measure  is  based  on  a  level 
of  spending  for  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  sav  that  I 
agree  with  the  maiority  leader,  but  I  also 
point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
direction  in  this  body  on  this  matter  and 
a  great  coalition  was  fo/med  a  generation 
ago  for  defense,  for  foreign  assistance, 
for  domestic  social  programs  which  is 
being  wrecked. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  by  this  Senator  and 
I  believe  not  by  this  President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Certainly  not  by  this 
Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  Poss  blv  I  can  shed  a  little  light 
on  this  discussion.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
talking  points  which  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  used 
in  the  discussions  on  exactly  where  cuts 
should  occur  and  where  they  should  not 
occur.  I  think  it  is  intriguing  to  note 
that  when  talking  about  foreign  assist- 
ance and  foreign  aid.  it  was  the  position 
of  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  the  figure  was 
$1.3  billion  too  low. 

In  the  area  of  total  budget  authority 
for  eight  domestic  agency  bills,  he  said 
the  figure  was  too  high.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  tonight  is  not  the 
level  of  spending  but  the  priorities  of 
spending.  The  $400  million  that  was 
saved  in  the  conference  report  below  the 
Senate  figures  are  the  savings  here. 
These  differences  between  domestic 
spending  and  foreign  assistance  is  really 
where  the  contest  is  and  in  fact,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  thinks  we  are  spending  too  little 
in  foreign  assistance  and  foreign  aid  and 
too  much  on  the  American  people.  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  because  the  day  will 
come  when  we  wish  we  had  not  destroyed 
the  unity  of  those  who  believe  in  defense, 
in  foreign  assistance,  and  in  social  pro- 
grams as  well.  When  we  begin  to  think 
one  is  a  tradeoff  from  the  other,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  unity  of  this  body 
that  may  not  come  again  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  figures  that  the  dfs- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  dealing  with  read  as  follows:  The 
Senate  level  for  foreign  assistance  was 
$11,400,000,000.  The  conference  report 
was  $10,075,000,000.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  was  $1,325,000,000.  The 
Senate  adopted  the  $11,400,000,000  level, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  lower  than  it  was 
last  year.  I  believe  it  is  the  appropriate 
level  and  I  think  that  it  should  have  been 
sustained  in  conference  and  I  regret  that 
it  was  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend,' the  majority  lead- 
er, that  if  he  wishes  us  to  vote  for  this 
report  and  send  it  to  the  President.  I 
shall  join  that.  If  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  pro- 
cedure in  that  matter,  I  would  prefer  to 
vote  against  it. 

I  would  prefer  to  vote  against  it  be- 
cause the  House  has  taken  out  of  this 
again  the  executive  pay  raise.  Every 
time  I  say  that,  the  majority  leader 
wishes  I  would  shut  up.  but  I  find  it  to  be 
a  very  incongruous  thing  that  we  can- 
not get  this  subject  settled.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  jobs  now  that  are 
vacant.  We  are  going  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  more  money  than  it  has 
ever  had  in  peacetime  and  it  is  going  to 
be  run  from  the  14th  stool. 

You  know,  grade  14  is  where  the  deci- 
sions are  made,  because  no  one  above 
that  level  gets  any  additional  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  President,  I  tell  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  come  to  a  halt  not 
because  we  fail  to  give  it  money  but  be- 


cause we  cannot  get  people  of  com- 
petence or  keep  people  of  competence  in 
Government  once  they  get  the  experi- 
ence level  that  makes  them  more  valu- 
able to  the  private  sector.  They  are  leav- 
ing the  Government  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  and  we  cannot  find  a  way  to 
break  this  nexus  between  congressional 
pay  and  executive  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  understand 
the  majority  leader's  weariness  of  my 
mentioning  this,  time  and  time  again, 
but  someone  has  to  talk  about  it. 

If  I  am  really  free  to  vote  against  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  name.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  is  on  this 
report.  I  would  vote  against  it  because  of 
what  was  done  in  the  House  with  execu- 
tive pay.  If  we  are  going  to  send  this 
down  to  the  President  so  he  can  veto  It. 
I  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  But  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  do  not  want  to  support 
th*s  action  of  the  House  in  once  again 
refusing  to  recognize  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  pressing  problem  of  Govern- 
ment. That  is  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
the  career  service  into  the  senior  execu- 
tive level  when,  after  grade  14,  they  get 
no  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment. 

Everv  cause  has  a  champion.  I  must 
say  that  the  Federal  employees  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  elect 
Ted  Stevens  their  chamnion  because  he 
is  absolutely  right.  I  cannot  remember 
a  single  meeting  when  he  has  not  pointed 
out  recently  the  difficulty  that  the  Fed- 
eral emoloyees  have  as  a  result  of  the 
pay  cap  on  executive  positions. 

Indeed  he  is  correct,  but  he  also  knows 
that  I  have  not  encouraged  him  to  do 
that,  which  is  a  mild  way  to  put  it;  I 
suppose. 

But  I  recognize  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader  in 
his  zeal  and  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
voice  to  be  spoken  and  properly  so  and 
in  a  cause  that  must  be  served  at  some 
point.  I  have  no  criticism  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  simoly  say  some- 
what facetiously.  I  guess,  that  the  con- 
ference report  that  has  no  more  friends 
than  this  one  does  should  have  some 
body. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kan':as  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  ad- 
dress a  Question  to  the  majority  leader, 
I  am  a  little  late  and  I  am  confused. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  at  his  very  best  when  he  is  confused. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  comment  earlier  in  my  office.  He 
sounded  great.  He  was  voting  for  it,  and 
then  I  come  over  here  and  I  find  he  is 
voting  against  it. 

I  wonder  what  happened  on  the  sub- 
way when  I  came  over. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  a  signal  of  any 
kind? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  vote  either  way. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  reminds  me  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  teaching  job  In  Tennessee 
who  was  asked  how  he  felt  about  evolu- 


tion. He  said,  "How  do  you  feel  about  it? 
I  can  teach  It  either  way." 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  clears  It  up  for  me. 

[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY) .  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  424  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 


Abdnor 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Ruf'man 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Jackson 

S'mpvin 

Oohen 

Kaasebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kastea 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lavalt  • 

Stevens 

Dentoni 

Lugar 

Synims 

Dole 

MathlM 

Thrrmond 

Domenilcl 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

Ea«t 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Qarn 

Murkowtkl 

Oorton 

Nlckles 
NATS— 30 

Armstrong; 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Henin 

pell 

Bumoers 

Helms 

Preasler 

Burdlck 

HoUlDgs 

Proym're 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hrmphrey 

Rleetle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Sarb&nes 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

SasEer 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Stennla 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Teongas 

Dodd 

Levin 

WUliam-s 

Exon 

Long 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Bentaen 

Eagle  ton 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Goldwater 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hart 

Rotb 

Chllea 

Leahy 

Tower 

DeConclnl  Melcher 


Zorinsky 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  yet  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  was  a  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  moved  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  and  I  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  clear  the  well  as  we 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  take 
their  seats.  The  well  will  be  cleared.  The 
galleries  will  remain  quiet.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order.  Including  House  Mem- 
bers. Senators  will  please  take  their  seats 
and  clear  the  aisles. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  We  do  not  have  order  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower )  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Utah  (Mr.  Leahy)  is  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  425,  Leg.] 

TEAS— 50 


AbdnoT 

Orassley 

Nlckles 

Anlrews 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Boschwltz 

Hayakaw« 

Quayle 

Cbatee 

Heinz 

Rudmao 

Oochraa 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Oohen 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Danforth 

KasECbaum 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Do'e 

Lavalt 

Domenicl     ^ 

Lupar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mat  bias 

WaUop 

East 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Oam 

McClure 

Wotcker 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 34 

Baucua 

Ford 

MltcbeU 

Brad  ey 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

HoUings 

Pdl 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

ProMnlre 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Riegie 

Carnicn 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Dl-on 

Levin 

Stensts 

Dodd 

Long 

Tsongas 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Blden 

Hart 

Tower 

Boren 

Leaby 

Williams 

Chiles 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaxim 

Eagleton 

Pryor 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  withhold,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  11  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  Insert: 

Provided  further.  That,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  otherwise  made  available  by  this  para- 
graph the  following  additional  sums  are 
hereby  appropriated:  for  low  income  home 
energy  assistance  program,  •140,000.000: 

for  the  foster  care  program  authorized 
by  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  $76.- 
000.000:  Provided.  That  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and 
Belated  Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1982  (H.R.  4560),  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  No- 
vember 9,  1961,  related  to  a  limiutlon  on 
entitlement  to  payments  under  parts  A  and 
E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
transfer  of  funds  under  parts  B  and  E  of 
such  title  (contained  In  H.R.  4560  as  so  re- 
ported beginning  with  "provided"  on  page 
39,  line  17,  and  ending  on  page  40.  line  8) 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Joint 
resolution; 

for  the  family  medicine  residency  training 
programs  authorized  by  Section  786  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  •10,000,000; 

for  the  Community  Services  Block  Orant, 
$62,552,000;  ,     ^  ^ 

for  the  SUte  Block  Grant  authorized  by 
Chapter  2  of  the  Education  ConsoUdation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  •140.000.000: 
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^hT^  S^^?menfs  for  the  principal 
l^rLu^of   St   loans  8h.U  not  exceed 

•'Sr.;  Th.t  the  Ho.«  recede  frorn^it. 

r  r=- ?^^^'  - -=.i£u|o^ 

^d^ncur  therein  with  »n  amendment  85 
'°TneM  of  the  matter  inserted  by  .aid 
""Ibf  ItTch  •J^o'SnU.  as  may  be  necessary  for 

SEn^rmre'rJni^i^r^ 

CbUc  Law  9ft-536  regarding  foreign  ass Ist- 
rSce  and  delated  programs,  notwlthstandmg 
ISstlon  10  of  Public  Law  91-672.  and  section 
tf^a)  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Author- 
ities Act  of  1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not 
in  e««i  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  pro- 
5ded  ^r  m  the  budget  estimate  wh  chever 
S  lower,  and  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
1^^:  provided.  That  the  lo»°wlng  addi- 
tional sums  are  hereby  appropriated:  »300.- 
Kof^  Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales. 
$100,000,000  for  the  Economic  Support  ^nd 
and  »100.000,000  for  the  Export-Import  BanK 
or  the  United  States. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ate^umbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  resolution. 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 

'"in'ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  Including  any  other  provision 
of  thU  title,  any  agency  may  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981,  transfer  to  salaries  and  ex- 
penses from  other  sources  made  available 
to  It  by  this  Act.  such  amounU  as  may  be 
required  If  the  aggregate  amount  available 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  after  such  trans- 
fer does  not  exceed  the  amount  contained 
for'  such  purposes  In  this  Act  before  the 
application  of  the  changes  contained  In  title 
V  ProDtded,  That  such  transfers  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations:  Provided  further.  That 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  not  to  exceed  (1)  634,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  data  processing  serv- 
ices. (2)  12  full-time  permanent  positions 
and  16  staff  years  shall  be  available  for  the 
Immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration,  and  (3)  26  full-time 
permanent  positions  and  27  staff  years  shall 
be  available  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation  and  Congressional 
Relations:  Provided  further,  That  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion not  to  exceed  (1)  160  fiUl-tlme  per- 
manent positions  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  and  (2)  120  full- 
time  permanent  positions  shall  be  available 
for  the  Office  of  External  Relations:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  in  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration not  to  exceed  (l)  $1,500,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Program  Evaluation  and  (2)  649  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Supply  Service. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  resolution. 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amending  section  designation 
to:  (U) 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  39  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 
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"Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon  «rf 
this  joint  resolution.  «=ept  section  140. 
$869,240,000  Is  appropriated  under  this  Joint 
resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
Fund,  of  which  $230,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  pubUc  service  costs  and  $639,240,000 
shall  be  available  for  revenue  forgone  on 
free  and  reduced  rate  mall. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly  ad- 
lust  prefsrred  rates  so  as  to  recover  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  2401(c)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  had  this  provision  not  been  en- 
acted, and  the  $639,240,000  hereby  appropri- 
ated. Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  subsections. 

(a)  As  provided  In  Section  1723  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1981.  the  first  $104,000,000  of  the 
difference  In  appropriations  Is  to  be  recov- 
er'd  by  adjustment  of  the  rates  for  the  class 
of  mall  under  former  sections  4452(b)  and 
4452(c)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  $56,760,000  Is  to  be  recovered  through 
proportional  adjustment  based  on  the  re- 
maining phasing  appropriation  for  any  class 
of  mall  sent  at  a  free  or  reduced  rate  under 
section  3217  or  S3Ctlon  3626  of  title  39.  under 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955 
or  under  the  Overseas  Citizens  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1975. 

(c)  The  adjustments  made  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  further  ad- 
justed so  that  $20,000,000  Is  applied  to  lessen 
the  adjustment  under  subsection  (b)  for 
any  class  of  mall  or  kind  of  mailer  under 
former  sections  4358,  4554(b),  and  4554(c) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

Resolred,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendm?nt  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,   insert: 

"Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  or  Implement  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  before  March  30.  1982. 
Such  reorganization  plan  may  be  Imple- 
mented after  March  30.  1982.  unless  disap- 
proved by  the  Hou.^e  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Appro-^riations ;  Proi'tded  further.  That  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  Continuing 
Resolution  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms.  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1982." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  ameniment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  43  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  In  (b)  (1) 
(A).  Insert: 

(A)  all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by — 

After  (b)(2)(B)  (II)  (11).  Insert: 

(III)  one  or  more  financial  institutions 
which  are  not  related  persons  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)  (6)  (Ci  of  such 
code  to  the  user  of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  48  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  bv  this  joint  resolution  whlr-h 
would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560.  entitled 
"Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982",  for  school  as- 


sistance Ui  federally  afTected  areas  under 
title  ni  of  such  Act  shall  be  available  under 
the  authority  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
H  R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on  October  6, 
1981:  Provided.  That  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  entitlements  under  section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  so  as  to  permit  payment  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  such  sestlon 
3(a)  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  payment  for  Hscal  year  1981, 
unless  the  entlUement  for  such  agency  Is 
determined  under  Section  3(d)(2)(B)  of 
such  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(d)(2)(B)  shall  be  fully 
funded  and  not  subject  to  rateable  reduc- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  the  provisions 
of  section  5(c)  shall  not  apply. 

Resolred,  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  53  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  saitt 
amendment,  Insert: 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  In  this  Joint 
resolution  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
$21,800,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  this  re- 
duction shall  be  taken  from  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  budget  account  enUUed 
"Social  Security  Administration,  UmltaUon 
on  AdnUnlstratlve  Expenses"  or  from  funds 
available  for  the  administration  of  the  med- 
icare program. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  57  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  section  number  named  in 
said  amendment.  Insert:   125-128. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  resoluUon. 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 

follows:  ^   w        .-■ 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  143(A).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief.  $17.000  000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
hlghwavs  m  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  volcano. 

Sec  143(B).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23.  U.S.C,  or  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  Secretarv  shall  approve,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Stote  of  Indiana,  the 
construction  of  an  Interchange  to  appro- 
priate standards  at  1-94  and  County  Line 
Road  at  the  Porter-La  Porte  County  ^e 
near  Michigan  City.  Indiana,  with  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  construction  to  ok  n- 
nanced  out  of  funds  »PP«>rtloned  to  th* 
State  of  Indiana  under  section  104(b)(6) 
(A)  of  title  23.  UJ8.C. 

Sec  143(C).  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  or  of  this  Joint  resolution 
anv  proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  author- 
ity" under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
control  Act  of  1974  (31  US.C.  1403)  with 
rpspect  to  budget  authority  for  expenses  re- 
lated to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Impro^'*- 
me'nt  Project  authorized  under  title  VII  or 
the  RaUroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210) 
shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Comtnlt- 
tees  on  Aoproprlatlons  and  any  *™?"°*?J 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  de^rrea 
therein  shall  be  made  available  'f' <*"fV 
tlon  unless,  within  a  45-day  period  wh  ch 
begins  on  the  date  of  transinlttal  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
101 W3)  and  f.*;)  of  the  Tmnonndment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (31  UAC.  1401(3)  and  (6)). 
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the  Congress  baa  completed  action  on  a 
bill  approving  all  or  part  of  the  proposed 
deferral. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
cleared  this  on  the  minority  side.  There- 
fore, I  now  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  amendmtnts  of  tne 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing;  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Has  the  Senate  just 
agreed  to  the  House  disagreements? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  amendments  in 
disagreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

There  axe  two  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement remaining,  which  the  clerk 
will  now  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  numbered 
37  and  73  to  the  aforesaid  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  side. 
I  now  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
its  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that 
this  has  not  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  This  request  has  not  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  talked 
to  me.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  spoke  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  speak  to  the  other  Members.  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  personally 
have  no  objection.  If  other  Senators  wish 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  they  now 
have  the  opportimity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
address,  if  I  may,  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  ioint  resolu- 
tion, if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
respond  to  a  ouestion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Amendment  No.  11 
renorted  in  the  technical  disagreements 
reduces  the  $75  million  in  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  title  4  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  which  is  the  Child  Welfare  and 
Adoption  Act.  as  surh.  Am  I  wrong  in 
thinking  thnt  this  is  to  be  a  number  well 
below  the  House  proposal  and  yet  fur- 
ther below  the  Senate  proposal? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  respond.  We  have  already  dis- 
posed of  that  particular  amendment,  but 
I  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  aware  that  we 
did.  but  it  went  quickly  and  there  are 
orphans  and  foster  children  at  stake. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that.  The  Senate  had  an  amendment  in 
our  bill.  In  the  conference,  the  House 
made  some  report  language,  some  lan- 
guage to  the  bill  that  we  are  now  con- 
curring with  the  language  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  House. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  I  be  correct 
In  thinking  that  the  amount  of  money 
involved,  $75  million,  is  half  of  what  the 
House  originally  proposed 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  was  an  add-on.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
Senate  had  made  an  add-on. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Out  of  the  confer- 
ence, we  had  an  additional  amount. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inoulry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Did  I  make  the  mo- 
tion that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendments  37  and  73? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  manager  of 
the  bill  give  us  an  explanation  of  what 
those  amendments  involve  and  what  it 
is  he  is  asking  the  Senate  to  do? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to.  We  are  now  moving  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendments,  the 
two  amendments  that  we  added  to  our 
continuing  resolution.  One  had  a  pay 
cap  that  is  referred  to  as  the  Stevens 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  very  familiar  with  that  one 
because  so  many  of  the  constituents  that 
he  represents  are  affected  by  the  Stevens 
pay  cap  removal. 

The  second  one  is  in  the  No.  73,  which 
was  referred  to  again  as  the  Stevens 
amendment  on  tax  deduction.  This  was 
in  reference  to  the  away-from-home  tax 
status  that  we  are  to  be  included  in,  that 
we  passed  before  as  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. We  had  to  make  a  technical 
amendment  to  that  action  that  had  been 
taken  previously. 

The  House  has  defeated  both  of  those 
amendments  and  now  we  are.  in  a  sense, 
merely  acting  on  a  technical  matter  of 
receding  from  those  Senate  amendments 
that  have  been  defeated  in  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points:  One,  we  assume  that  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  this  message. 
In  the  normal  course  of  events,  one 
would  assume  those  who  voted  for  the 
resolution  would  vote  to  override  the 
veto.  It  is  the  normal  practice. 

Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  vote 


tomorrow  to  sustain  the  veto;  is  there 
any  way  we  could  get  advance  notice  as 
to  the  logic  so  we  can  mull  it  over  in  the 
interim? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
t -"at  his  nuestion  really  is  irrelevant,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  House  will 
sustain  the  veto  and  tomorrow,  we  shall 
never  get  to  it. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  here  t.iat  those  who  voted  for  the 
resolution  w.ll  vote  to  override  the  veto? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  by  some  scenario, 
the  Senate  should  have  to  cast  a  vote 
on  this  question  tcwnorrow.  I  would 
imagine  that  the  only  way  we  will  know 
is  when  that  motion  is  put  and  the  roll- 
call  is  held. 

Probably  some  Senators  will  have  to- 
night to  think  about  it  and  some  Sena- 
tors will  have  their  minds  made  up  now. 
I  just  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear: 

Even  though  this  bill  was  identified  by 
some  as  sort  of  an  illegitimate  child  in 
search  of  a  parent  here  on  the  floor  to- 
night, I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  I  take  great  pride  in  this 
workmanship.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
bill;  consequently,  that  is  my  view.  That 
is  all  I  can  eive  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  if  this  is  an  example  of  the  majority 
leader  not  caring  which  way  it  goes.  I 
would  hate  to  see  what  would  happen  cm 
a  bill  on  which  he  really  cared  which 
way  it  went. 

The  final  point  I  make  is  that  I  regret 
the  Senate's  receding  from  the  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees.  I  just  want 
that  to  be  on  the  record. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right.  I  had  indi- 
cated before  that  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
make  a  statement  relating  to  one  of  the 
amendments  we  h-'ve  acted  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  statement  about  the 
House  amendment  to  S'»n«»te  amendment 
No.  43  dealing  with  multiple  lot  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate 
version  of  this  amendment  was  adopted, 
the  Senate  amendment  was  the  result 
of  a  neeotiated  compromise  among  sev- 
eral Senators. 

This  Senator  stands  behind  that  agree- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  conference  has 
changed  the  carefully  drafted  language 
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of   our   amendment   and   attempts   to 
broaden  it. 

In  spite  of  this.  I  will  not  repudiate 
the  agreement  and  will  not  oppose  this 
House  amendment,  though  I  strenu- 
ously oppose  the  changes. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  repeat  what 
I  said  when  this  provision  passed  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  appro- 
priation rider  changes  the  underlying 
tax  code.  It  affects  only  the  enforcement 
of  the  code.  Unless  we  amend  the  code, 
we  have  not  said  that  this  type  of  bond 
is  tax  exempt. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi.  to  express  his  views  on 
the  amendment.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Representative 

OAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  reservation  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  contained  In  Senate 
amendment  numbered  43  on  which  the  con- 
ferees are  recommending  that  the  House  re- 
cede and  concur  with  an  amendment.  My 
objections  are  both  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive In  nature. 

The  amendment  attempts  to  prohibit  In 
certain  circumstances  the  enforcement  of 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216.  and  regulations 
reaching  the  same  result. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  the  ruling  In  the  case  of  bonds 
which  are  backed  by  a  State  or  locality  where 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  are  not  to  be  used 
by  very  large  corporations — with  more  than 
$25  miuion  In  capital  expenditures,  world- 
wide. In  a  3-year  period. 

First  of  aU,  on  procedural  grounds,  we 
have  a  Senate  floor  amendment  which  at- 
tempts to  negate  a  proper  Interpretation  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  a  substan- 
tive provision  of  the  tax  laws  by  limiting 
the  discretion  of  the  Service  In  Its  Internal 
use  of  Its  administrative  moneys. 

Not  only  Is  the  amendment  not  properly 
within  the  purview  of  the  appropriations 
process,  but  the  conferees  have  even  gone  to 
the  point  of  expanding  Its  scope  to  broaden 
Its  Impact.  Those  of  us  on  the  tax-wrltlng 
committees  find  this  to  be  Improper  and.  in  a 
sense.  Irresponsible  InasmucJi  as  the  matter 
addressed  by  the  amendment  Is  a  complex 
one  with  policy  Implications  which  should  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  tax-wrltlng  com- 
mittees prior  to  the  taking  of  congressional 
action. 

In  a  more  important  sense,  I  would  like  to 
Inform  my  colleagues  that  it  Is  my  view  that 
the  action  recommended  by  the  conferees  in 
accepting  this  amendment  will  have  no  sub- 
stantive effect.  It  win  not  result  in  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds  which  would  be  prohibited 
absent  the  existence  of  this  appropriations 
rider. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  inasmuch  as 
this  languatre  In  no  way  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  It  cannot  affect  the  legal  basis 
under  which  bonds  can  be  Issued  under 
existing  law. 

Since  It  Is  customary  for  bond  counsel  to 
Issue  opinions  on  the  legal  basis  for  the  tax 
exemption  of  the  bonds  In  question,  I  wanted 
to  make  this  statement  at  this  time  so  that 
no  bond  counsel  or  potential  purchasers 
would  Improperly  construe  that  this  simple 
funds  limitation  has  the  effect  of  legalizing 
the  bonds  In  question. 

Once  the  continuing  resolution  expires,  the 
IRS  will  be  able  to  enforce  the  Revenue  Rul- 
ing in  question.  Revenue  Ruling  81-216,  even 


oa  to  the  Interest  earned  on  bonds  Issued 
during  the  period  of  this  appropriations 
freeze. 

I  would  want  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  discussed  this  Issue  at  great  length 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  who  shares  my  view  that  this 
language  Is  ineffectual  In  achieving  the  pur- 
pose which  It  seeks  to  accomplish.  The  sole 
effect  of  this  language  Is  to  delay  IRS  action 
In  this  area.  It  cannot  and  does  not,  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  language  relating  to  fu- 
ture periods  not  withstanding,  change  the 
underlying  law  which  In  the  end  controls  the 
legal  basis  for  the  granting  of  the  tax 
exemption. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  the  entire  legislative 
process  that  one  or  two  law  firms  specializing 
In  the  processing  of  these  transactions  have 
attempted  to  modify  the  tax  laws  without 
going  through  the  appropriate  committees 
which  Congress  established  to  deal  with  the 
tax  laws.  In  so  doing,  they  have  added 
nothing — except  confusion  to  the  whole  area 
of  tax-exempt  bonds. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished  manager  completed? 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  I  have  completed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  remain,  if  they  will.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  a  statement  he  wishes 
to  make  on  the  occasion  of  the  18th  an- 
niversary of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  So  he  may  do 
that  at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  past  the  hour  of  10:40  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
no  reading  from  the  other  body  on  what 
their  intentions  are.  It  is  not  likely  they 
will  act  tonight.  I  cannot  tell  Senators 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  I 
shall  try  to  do  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ASSAS- 
SINATION OF  PRESIDENT  KEN- 
NEDY 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  pressing  importance 
of  the  business  that  brought  us  into  ses- 
sion today,  I  rise  on  another  matter  of 
great,  and  not  unrelated,  significance.  I 
am  moved  to  ask  that  this  Chamber  take 
appropriate  notice  that  on  this  date,  18 
years  ago,  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
was  assassinated  in  cold  blood. 

President  Kennedy's  imagery  has  come 
to  connote  integrity  in  Government  and 
self-subju  gated  devotion  to  the  common 
good.  This  image  should  inspire  us  as  we 
confront  the  difficult  decisions  before  us. 
It  should  temper  the  temptation  for  us, 
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and  for  our  colleagues  in  the  Other  House, 
to  be  swept  up  too  much  in  the  passions 
of  expediency  or  partisanship  as  we  deal 
with  parts  of  the  multifaceted  crisis  con- 
fronting this  Republic,  indeed  a  crisis 
which,  in  all  its  aspects,  confronts  the 
march  of  civilization  itself. 

Since  President  Kennedy's  death,  the 
pressures  of  events  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  divisions  they  have  introduced  into 
our  attitudes  and  our  institutions,  have 
caused  many  of  our  compatriots  to  lose 
sight  of  the  perspective  from  which  he 
acted  In  his  devotion  and  service  to  his 
country. 

As  we  recall  his  death,  we  also  recall 
how,  in  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Kennedy  called  upon  us  all,  saying:  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  of  difBcult 
decisions  for  our  domestic  welfare  and 
economy,  as  we  face  deadly  danger  from 
inimical  forces  abroad,  that  sentiment  is 
particularly  required  again.  It  calls  us 
whether  we  are  Republican  or  Democrat, 
conservative  or  liberal,  but  Americans  all, 
whatever  our  views  on  the  issues  of  the 
moment.  We  must  meet  these  crises  with 
the  nonpartisan  unity  we  shared  during 
the  fateful  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  Octo- 
ber 1962. 

President  Kennedy  would,  I  am  confi- 
dent, share  the  determination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  to  restore 
America's  strength,  confidence,  and  con- 
cern for  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all 
men  everywhere. 

President  Kennedy's  mother.  Rose 
Kennedy,  and  her  family  should  today 
be  in  our  thoughts  and  our  prayers.  Few 
families  have  sacrificed  so  much  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  The  eldest  son 
died  fghtlng  in  World  War  II  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom  and  values  against  ag- 
gressive tyranny.  The  second  was  as- 
sassinated 18  years  apo.  The  third  fell 
tragic  victim  to  the  gunman's  bullet  only 
5  years  later.  The  last,  despite  the  dan- 
ger his  position  brings  to  h'm'self  and  to 
those  c'ose  to  him.  serves  with  devotion 
as  a  Member  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  the  hope  that  we  can 
recapture  the  spirit  of  his  times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  august  Chamber  observe  a 
moment  of  silence. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OF'-'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cniere  was  a  moment  of  sUence  in  the 
Chamber.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  very  deep  .sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  thoughtfulness 
of  the  generous  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  I  am  sure  that  mem- 
bers of  my  family  will  value  this  ex- 
pression, as  my  mother  and  all  of  our 
family  will. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  too  wish 
to  con^rratiilate  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  thouehtfulness  and  sensi- 
tivity in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  at  this  hour  on  this 
sad  occasion. 

I  exnress  to  him  my  admiration  for 
his  undertaking  in  this  respect,  and  my 
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apology  for  not  having  thought  of  such 
a  gesture  on  my  part. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  yet  what  action  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  take  in  respect  to  fur- 
ther votes  tonight.  Therefore.  I  once 
again  am  not  in  position  to  advise  Mem- 
bers certainly  that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther roUcall  votes  tonight.  But  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  will  arrange  for  an 
hour's  notice  before  any  roUcall  vote 
would  be  ordered  in  the  course  of 
this  evening,  which  will  allow  Senators 
to  leave  the  HUl  and  go  home  if  they 
wish  to  and  leave  their  telephone  num- 
bers with  their  respective  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  SARBj^NES.  Mr.  President,  on 
what  would  the  majority  leader  antici- 
pate possibly  a  vote  later  on? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
matter  that  would  come  up  tonight 
would  be  on  the  remote  possibility  that 
the  House  would  yet  send  us  something 
tonight  requiring  our  attention  in  re- 
spect to  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  yet  another 
question?  , 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Has  the  majority 
leader  not  been  in  contact  with  the 
Speaker  in  the  last  hour? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  has  done  that,  and 
the  last  information  I  have  from  him 
and  from  others  is  that  a  deision  has 
not  yet  been  made  on  the  course  of  ac- 
tion with  the  House.  I  will  check  again 
in  the  next  few  moments. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  the  matter  upon 
which  we  just  completed  action  now  on 
its  way  to  the  President  for  a  veto? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  it  is  on 
its  way  back  to  the  House  where  it  has 
to  be  enrolled,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  en- 
rolled, it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  consideration. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  it  were  vetoed, 
would  there  be  some  other  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  there  is  no  intent 
or  purpose  here.  It  is  that  I  am  just  re- 
luctant to  tell  Senators  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  until  I  know  what  the 
House  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader  ad- 
vises me  that  he  has  now  talked  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Speaker 
indicates  that  he  will  not  be  sending  a 
resolution  to  the  Senate  until  tomorrow. 

In  light  of  that,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  record  votes  this  evening. 


A    CONTRADICTION    IN    AMERICAN 
TREATY  HISTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  President's  speech  earlier 
this  week,  talks  will  soon  resume  con- 
cerning strategic  arms  limitation,  or 
more  optimistically,  arms  reduction. 
Great  controversy  and  bitter  debate  have 
always  surrounded  the  issue  of  arms 
limitation.  And  yet  the  United  States 
has  signed  said  ratified  a  significant 
number  of  treaties  which  provide  for 
bans  on  nuclear  testing  in  thie  atmos- 
phere, the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  seabed,  in  outer  space,  and  in 
Latin  America.  Of  greatest  significance, 
the  United  States  has  signed  and  ratified 
the  SALT  I  accords  which  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  essentially  preventing  the 
widespread  deployment  of  a  potentially 
catastrophic  weapons  system,  the  ABM. 

Acrimonious  negotiations  which 
stretched  over  years  were  required  to 
produce  these  agreements.  Further,  even 
more  bitter  debate  often  preceded  the 
ratification  of  these  treaties.  But,  Mr. 
President,  look  at  the  record.  Arms  con- 
trol agreements  were  concluded,  signed, 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate — even  with 
the  admission  by  supporters  and  op- 
ponents alike  that  loopholes  remain,  that 
the  job  of  arms  limitation  is  not  yet 
completed.  However,  this  process  contin- 
ues, pain'n?  strength  and  growing,  one 
treaty  building  upon  the  foundations  set 
up  oy  its  predecessors.  Now,  we  await 
w.th  hope  and  optimism  the  resumption 
of  the  SALT  or  START  tallts,  looking  to 
once  again  widen  the  scope  oi  agreement. 

At  first  glance,  this  same  type  of  build- 
ing process  exists  concerning  human 
rights  treaties.  The  United  States  has 
signed  and  ratified  a  number  of  treaties 
and  declarations  which  have  strength- 
ened and  broadened  the  body  of  interna- 
tional law  dealing  with  human  rights 
issues.  These  include  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention and  its  supplementary  agree- 
ments, the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  and  many  others. 

But,  Mr.  President,  a  contradiction 
exists  in  this  vital  area.  The  Genocide 
Treaty  has  languished  in  the  Senate  for 
over  30  years,  and  still  awaits  ratifica- 
tion. AdIrdttedl^ ,  the  negotiation  process 
in  the  area  of  human  rights  is  also  one  of 
controversy  and  disagreement.  Yet,  the 
charges  against  the  Genocide  Treaty 
h'»ve  clearly  been  answered;  there  no 
longer  remain  doubts  concerning  the 
treaty's  legality  or  constitutionality. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  is  not  a  panacea 
to  the  problems  of  protection  of  human 


rights  around  the  world.  It  was  not  de- 
signed to  be,  nor  could  it  have  ever  aeen 
such  a  cure-all.  However,  it  is  a  worthy 
and  vital  attempt  to  affirm  the  value  of 
human  life.  More  importantly,  the  treaty 
stands  as  a  vital  building  block  in  the 
human  rights  area.  When  the  treaty  is 
ratified,  the  United  States  can  continue 
to  take  its  position  of  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  human  rights.  As  long  as  the 
Genocide  Convention  remains  unratified, 
the  process  of  international  human 
rights  protection  is  impeded.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  somehow  found  the  basis 
for  agreement  on  a  topic  as  volatile  as 
arms  limitation:  now  we  must  solidify 
this  same  consensus  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE,  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE, AND  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  TAKE 
CERTAIN  ACTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
now  cleared  this  with  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  I  make  the  following  request : 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate over  imtil  Monday,  November  "23, 
1981,  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  be  permitted  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  10:34  p.m.,  recessed  until  Mon- 
day, November  23,  1981,  at  12  meridian. 
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SECOND  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
THE  36TH  SESSION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY BY  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
DELEGATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Ireland)  and  myself,  I  submit 
herewith  our  second  interim  report  of 
the  work  of  our  U.S.  delegation  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  36th  U.N.  General  Assembly 
(UNGA)  has  now  steered  itself 
through  two-thirds  of  its  fall  course. 
Some  call  what  is  going  on  here  a 
"world  political  happening."  Just  last 
week  the  General  Assembly  welcomed 
the  new  Caribbean  state  of  Antigua 
and  Barbuda  as  the  157th  member  of 
the  world  Organization.  And  at  a 
recent  meeting,  the  Gambian  Ambas- 
sador confirmed  a  New  York  Times 
report  that  his  country  and  Senegal 
may  amalgamate,  stating  that  the  re- 
spective authorities  are  preparing  nec- 
essary papers  to  create  a  co- federal  ar- 
rangement to  be  called  Senegambia, 
and  this  will  determine  whether  they 
will  maintain  separate  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dors or  will  consolidate. 

This  month,  the  African-Asian  Legal 
Consultative  Committee  celebrated  its 
25th  armiversary,  and  the  High  Com- 
missioner, whose  Office  of  Refugees 
won  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  came 
to  the  General  Assembly  to  mobilize 
financial  support  for  his  Office's  ef- 
forts to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  millions  of  refugees  across  the 
world. 

The  UNGA  has  been  debating  a 
number  of  highly  charged  political 
issues,  including  armed  Israeli  aggres- 
sion against  Iraq's  nuclear  facility  and 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan.  Despite 
insistence  by  our  United  States  delega- 
tion that  the  proper  forum  for  discuss- 
ing "armed  Israeli  aggression"  was  the 
Security  Council;  that  the  Council  had 
previously  acted  fully  on  this  issue, 
and  despite  the  U.S.  strong  objection 
to  such  words  as  "aggresion,"  ours  was 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  with  a  sub- 
stantial majority  approving  the  resolu- 
tion, 108-2-34.  Only  the  United  States 
and  Israel  voted  against  the  resolution 
and  the  Western  European  and  other 
group  (WEOG)  abstained. 

With  relation  to  Afghanistan,  an 
even  larger  majority,  including  the 
United  States,  supported  a  Pakistan- 


sponsored  resolution  calling  for  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
and  the  restoration  of  sovereignty,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  nonalinement  of 
Afghanistan  and  of  the  right  of  the 
Afghan  people  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  free  from  outside 
intervention.  Speaking  for  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  called 
the  invasion  a  "grave  violation  of  the 
U.N.  charter  that  shook  the  very  foun- 
dation of  world  order."  Besides  its 
shattering  effect  on  the  prospects  for 
continued  stability  of  South  Asia  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  she  said,  "the  inva- 
sion marked  a  watershed  in  the  post- 
war era  •  •  •  and  ended  the  optimism 
regarding  the  evolution  of  Soviet 
policy  and  intentions."  The  final  vote 
was  116  for,  23  against,  and  12  absten- 
tions. 

The  UNGA  is  also  debating  another 
question  related  to  self-determination, 
Namibia.  While  the  Western  powers— 
the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  Canada— have  been  meeting  to  try 
to  work  out  an  acceptable  political  set- 
tlement that  would  provide  for  a 
peaceful  transition  of  authority  in  Na- 
mibia, the  majority  of  U.N.  members 
clearly  want  to  have  a  say  in  this 
matter,  and  their  preferred  forum  is 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  the  politi- 
cal umbrella  of  the  U.N.  system  where 
they  have  clear  majority  on  certain 
matters. 

Underlying  this  series  of  seemingly 
unplanned  and  diverse  events  is  an 
agreed  procedure  for  managing  consid- 
eration by  the  157  members  of  the 
140-plus  agenda  items.  The  "Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  General  Assembly" 
regulate  the  plenary  debate  as  well  as 
the  work  of  the  seven  standing  com- 
mittees. Items  considered  too  impor- 
tant to  refer  to  one  of  the  conunittees 
are  often  left  to  plenary;  the  remain- 
der are  allocated  by  agreement  of  the 
members  to  one  of  the  seven  standing 
committees.  In  turn,  the  officers  of 
each  committee  propose  a  schedule  of 
work  with  due  time  for  representatives 
to  speak  on  a  particular  item,  to  pro- 
pose—table—a resolution,  to  offer 
amendments,  or  exercise  the  right  of 
reply,  and  make  decisions  on  the 
future  course  of  action  by  adopting 
resolutions. 

In  plenary,  once  all  representatives 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
liver their  statements,  they  act  on  the 
pending  resolution  before  going  on  to 
the  next  item.  Thus  the  UNGA  plena- 
ry, after  numerous  speeches  on  armed 
Israeli  aggression,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  that  topic  before  moving  on  to 
consider  the  situation  in  Afghanistan. 


But  the  process  is  not  always  so  well 
organized  in  the  committees.  Often 
representatives,  having  finished  state- 
ments on  one  topic  will  go  on  to  an- 
other before  acting  on  the  resolution 
of  the  earlier  item.  The  lagtime  is 
often  unavoidable,  particularly  when 
conflict  over  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  acute.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
Special  Political  Committee.  After 
concluding  statements  on  the  item  of 
the  question  on  information,  during 
which  the  Group  of  77  introduced  a 
draft  resolution,  the  committee  moved 
on  to  discuss  and  review  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operations,  then  on  to  the 
report  of  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  and  subsequently  to  Israeli 
practices  in  the  occupied  territories. 
Meanwhile,  interested  parties  have 
continued  to  negotiate  their  differ- 
ences in  the  draft  resolution  on  infor- 
mation and  on  the  UNWRA  report.  In 
the  latter,  the  sticking  point  is  the 
effort  by  the  Islamic  nations  to  shift 
the  funding  of  UNWRA  to  the  U.N. 
regular  budget.  The  Western  donors 
hotly  contest  this  proposal,  stating 
that  their  parliaments  are  likely  to  cut 
the  funds  altogether  should  this  result 
from  a  vote  on  the  matter. 

As  the  formal  debate  of  this  session 
continues,  considerable  staff  work 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes— in  the 
trenches— where  staff  takes  soundings 
from  a  network  of  contacts  in  other 
delegations,  consults  like-minded  dele- 
gations to  gain  support  for  emerging 
compromises,  and  meets  with  opposing 
representatives  to  negotiate  preferred 
language  to  achieve  an  acceptable  out- 
come. The  process  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  two.  three, 
or  more  resolutions  or  parts  of  resolu- 
tions floated  on  one  item,  each  reflect- 
ing the  position  of  different  interests, 
be  they  the  West,  the  Eastern  bloc, 
the  Africans.  Asians.  Latins,  or  Arabs, 
or  some  combination  of  these  regional 
groupings.  Needless  to  say.  to  be  suc- 
cessful, such  diplomatic  efforts  require 
a  high  degree  of  interpersonal  skill  as 
well  as  substantive  knowledge  of  the 
issue  and  patterns  of  world  political 
relations. 

As  a  result  of  these  committee  ef- 
forts, the  United  States  does  not 
always  find  itself  alone  in  committee 
or  plenary.  On  the  votes  on  Israeli  ag- 
gression and  on  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan, previously  noted,  the 
United  States  stood  alone  on  the  first; 
and  was  joined  by  a  majority  on  the 
second.  In  committee,  three— social 
and  humanitarian  matters— of  22  draft 
resolutions  adopted  thus  far,  14  have 
been  adopted  by  consensus,  without  a 
vote,  and  8  by  a  recorded  vote.  Of  the 
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eight  resolutions  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  was  taken,  the  United  States 
stood  alone  on  four  of  the  votes,  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination, 
the  status  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  Apartheid,  and  on  two 
resolutions  on  national  experience  in 
social  and  economic  progress.  Our  del- 
egation objected  to  some  of  the  lan- 
guage in  these  resolutions;  for  exam- 
ple, criticism  of  South  Africa,  refer- 
ring to  apartheid  as  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  in  the  latter  cases,  the 
distasteful  tone  of  the  resolutions.  We 
abstained  on  another  because  of  refer- 
ence to  "the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order."  The  United  States  does 
not  support  the  use  of  the  word  "the." 
preferring  to  use  "a";  we  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  an  Algerian-sponsored  reso- 
lution on  the  implementation  of  the 
program  for  the  U.N.  Decade  to  Elimi- 
nate Racial  Discrimination  because  of 
the  program's  reference  to  "Zionism  as 
a  form  of  racism." 

While  much  is  said  of  the  United 
States  standing  alone— and  the  above 
are  representative  examples— it  should 
be  noted  that  there  are  many  resolu- 
tions that  are  adopted  by  a  consensus, 
without  any  vote.  Among  those  resolu- 
tions are  the  questions  of  the  elderly 
and  the  aging,  the  world  assembly  on 
the  aging,  international  youth  year, 
physical    education    and    sports    ex- 
change of  youth  and  channels  of  com- 
munication among  youth,  a  directive 
to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  complete  drafting  a  convention 
outlawing  torture  and  an  admonition 
to    government    to    outlaw    arbitrary 
executions.  The  most  significant  reso- 
lution  adopted  so   far   in  the  Third 
Committee  was  the  one  concerning  the 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Re- 
ligious Intolerance,  which  was  adopted 
without  a  vote  on  November  9,  and 
now  awaits  final  approval,  expected  to 
be  pro  forma,  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly. This  action  is  a  major  achieve- 
ment and  marks  the  culmination  of 
almost  30  years  of  discussion  and  ne- 
gotiations  among   U.N.   members   on 
this    important    subject.    In    fact,    as 
early  as  1955.  the  matter  of  religious 
rights  and  practices  as  first  raised  in 
Subcommission  on  the  prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Mi- 
norities, and  by  1959,  and  Special  Rap- 
porteur concluded  a  special  study  on 
this  topic.   The   UNGA   then   agreed 
that    a    declaration    and    convention 
should  be  prepared  on  eliminating  reli- 
gious tolerance  as  called  for  in  article 
18   of   the   Universal   Declaration   on 
Human  Rights.  However,  in  the  1960's 
the   General   Assembly   preferred   to 
emphasize  the  preparation  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Discrimination,  and 
in  the  U.N.   Commission  on  Human 
Rights     members     debated     whether 
they  should  first  draft  a  convention  or 
a  declaration  on  religious  intolerance 
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and  then  ran  into  difficulty  defining 
the  freedoms  to  be  protected. 

Finally,  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  during  its  1978.  1979,  1980.  and 
1981  sessions  persevered  in  its  drafting 
and  adopted  the  draft  declaration  last 
spring. 

The  religious  freedom  declaration 
consists  of  10  preambular  paragraphs 
and  8  articles  setting  forth  national 
obligations  respecting  the  individual's 
freedom  of  religion.  Article  I  pro- 
claims that  everyone  shall  have  the 
right  to  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion.  Articles  II  and 
III  define  religious  discrimination  as 
any  distinction,  exclusion,  restriction, 
or  preference  based  on  religion  or 
belief  that  impairs  the  recognition,  en- 
joyment, or  excercise  of  human  rights 
and  an  affront  to  human  dignity.  Arti- 
cle rV  calls  on  states  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  and  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  religion  or  belief 
and  to  enact  or  rescind  legislation  if 
necessary  to  prohibit  discrimination. 

In  other  articles,  religious  freedom  is 
defined  as  including  inter  alia  the 
right  to  write,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate relevant  publications  related  to 
rites  or  customs  of  a  religion  or  belief, 
to  teach  a  religion  or  belief  in  suitable 
places,  to  worship  or  assemble  in 
regard  to  a  religion  or  belief. 

Unlike  a  convention,  the  Religious 
Intolerance  Declaration  does  not  re- 
quire ratification  by  national  parlia- 
ments. It  represents  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  General  Assembly's  ful- 
fillment of  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote the  progressive  development  of 
international  law  as  well  as  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  and  freedoms. 
Beyond  this,  the  UNGA's  adoption  of 
this  declaration  will  henceforth  enable 
the  matter  of  religious  freedom  to  be 
discussed  as  a  legitimate  concern  in 
the  U.N.'s  human  rights  agenda. 

In  the  Second  Committee— on  eco- 
nomic and  financial  matters— most 
draft  resolutions  are  still  in  various 
stages  of  being  negotiated.  However. 
15  resolutions  have  been  adopted  so 
far,  3  by  recorded  vote  and  12  by  con- 
sensus. 

In  recorded  votes,  the  United  States 
joined  a  large  majority,  120-0-7,  in 
supporting  special  action  related  to 
problems  of  land-locked  countries;  we 
abstained  on  "the  remnants  of  war," 
97-0-28.  which  calls  on  governments  to 
clear  minefields  and  stood  alone  with 
Israel  on  "the  living  conditions  of  the 
Palestinian  people."  98-2-26.  We  op- 
posed this  because  it  condemned  Israel 
for  the  deteriorating  living  conditions 
of  Palestinians  in  the  occupied  territo- 
ries and  for  refusing  to  permit  the 
group  of  experts  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Israeli  occupation 
to  visit  the  occupied  territories  and 
called  on  the  Secretary  General  to 
prepare  a  report  in  consultation  with 
the  PLO  on  the  deteriorating  living 
conditions  for  the  37th  UNGA. 
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Notably,  the  large  majority  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  consensus  related 
to  relatively  noncontentious  matters: 
an  international  year  of  shelter  for 
the  homeless;  implementation  in  the 
Sudan-Sahel  region  of  a  plan  of  action 
to  combat  decertification;  the  world 
tourism  organization;  world  communi- 
cations year;  health  for  all  by  the  year 
2000;  U.N.  University;  and  mobilization 
for  personal  savings. 

The  latter,  sponsored  by  Barbados. 
Jamaica.  Malaysia,  and  Sweden,  af- 
firms the  need  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  indigenous  finan- 
cial institutions  and  to  foster  govern- 
ment and  institutional  exchanges  of 
information  on  mobilizing  personal 
saving;  it  also  requests  the  Secretary 
General  to  report  on  the  Second  Inter- 
national Symposium  on  the  Mobiliza- 
tion of  Personal  Savings  in  Developing 
Countries,  to  take  place  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  March  1982,  The  first  sympo- 
sium took  place  in  1980.  This  resolu- 
tion reflects  the  conviction  by  U.N. 
members  of  the  need  and  importance 
of  personal  savings  in  maximizing  fi- 
nancial resources  available  for  devel- 
opment. 

Finally,  the  question  of  who  will 
occupy  the  38th  floor  of  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retariat as  Secretary  General  for  the 
next  5  years  is  still  undecided.  At  this 
time  only  two  official  candidates- 
Kurt  Waldheim  and  Salim  Salim— are 
in  the  running,  and  the  balloting  con- 
tinues because  neither  have  been  able 
to  muster  the  required  support  in  the 
Security  Council.  The  U.S.  official  po- 
sition has  been  to  express  admiration 
for  the  qualifications  of  both  Wald- 
heim and  Salim.  However,  due  to  this 
deadlock,  a  number  of  compromise 
candidates  from  Latin  America  are 
being  informally  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  try  to  keep  our 
colleagues  informed  of  developments 
in  committee  and  in  plenary  in  future 
reports.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOLD 
BOND  ACT 


HON.  DENNY  S»«TH 

or  OKSXMV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 
m  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  increasing  concern  for  the 
survival  of  our  Nation's  long-term  cap- 
ital markets  that  I  rise  to  introduce 
the  United  States  Gold  Bond  Act. 

If  our  free  market  system  is  to  sur- 
vive the  ravages  of  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates,  investors  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  money  they  invest 
today  will  be  as  good  as  gold  tomor- 
row. In  recent  months  investors  have 
been  reluctant  to  invest  in  long-term 
instruments,  because  they  have  seen 
their  return  dwindle  due  to  inflated 
dollars.  My  bill  will  alleviate  this  criti- 
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cal  problem  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds 
that  may  be  redeemed  for  gold. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
issue  gold  bonds  in  denominations  of 
1.  5.  and  10  kilograms  of  gold,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per 
year.  The  bonds  would  mature  50 
years  after  the  date  of  issuance,  and 
could  be  redeemed  before  maturity 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  may 
provide  by  regulation  that  holders  of 
U.S.  gold  bonds  may,  at  the  option  of 
such  holders,  retain  the  bonds  after 
maturity  and  continue  to  earn  interest 
upon  them  at  the  same  rate  of  2  per- 
cent per  year.  Any  payment  of  inter- 
est, or  any  redemption  of  any  such 
bond  shall  be  made  in  bold  or  its 
dollar  equivalent,  whichever  the 
holder  of  the  bond  prefers. 

Savers  and  investors  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  minimize  the  risk 
associated  with  their  investment. 
Under  the  present  unstable  monetary 
conditions,  institutions  and  individuals 
can  no  longer  be  certain  that  their 
long-term  investments  will  remain 
secure.  The  advantage  to  pension 
funds,  university  endowments,  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  provided  by  gold 
bonds  is  self-evident.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  cosponsor  my 
bill  to  provide  a  secure  alternative  to 
investors  and  savers.* 


NATO  IS  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  on  October  26.  The 
author  of  this  article,  Julian  Crltch- 
ley,  is  a  colleague  of  mine  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly.  He  has  been  a  stal- 
wart defender  of  the  NATO  pact,  and 
he  has  written  what  I  regard  as  a 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  column, 
one  that  refutes  the  misguided  individ- 
uals now  promoting  the  so-called 
peace  movement  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  commend  it  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

NATO  Is  THE  Peace  Movement 

While  the  Conserative  party  was  attract- 
ing attention  to  itself  at  Blackpool,  a  small 
party  of  its  MPs  travelled  to  Munich  to  take 
part  in  the  27th  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Nato  Parliamentarians.  This  was  not  be- 
cause we  lacked  stomach  for  the  fight— we. 
too.  can  dance  upon  the  head  of  the  mone- 
tarist pin— but  because  we  wanted  to  assist 
the  Western  Alliance,  however  modestly,  to 
meet  and  overcome  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenge presented  to  it:  the  alternative  politics 
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of  the  Peace  Movements,  which  would  have 
Europe  neutral  in  the  East- West  conflict. 

The  Peace  Movements  are  particularly 
strong  in  Germany,  Britain  and  Holland. 
Only  the  French,  protected  by  their  robust 
nationalism,  seem  relatively  immune.  We 
met  in  Munich  the  day  after  a  quarter-of-a- 
million  young  people  had  demonstrated  for 
peace  and  against  Nato— in  Bonn.  Why  had 
they  done  so,  and  how  can  they  be  reas- 
sured and  then  recaptured? 

In  Europe  the  climate  is  one  of  fear  and  of 
wishful-thinking.  Pear  of  nuclear  war  is 
greater  today  than  fear  of  Soviet  power  and 
ambition.  Electorates  are  obliged  to  consider 
Nato's  nuclear  policy  after  a  lapse  of  20 
years.  Those  who  doubt  have  latched  on  to 
Nato's  ambiguities,  for  example  the  first-use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
conventional  attack,  and  the  American  stra- 
tegic nuclear  guarantee.  The  arguments  de- 
ployed by  the  Peace  Movements  are  both 
subtle  and  sophisticated,  and  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  mutter  publicly  about  Commu- 
nist influence  and  exploitation— which  do 
exist.  The  arguments  have  to  be  refuted. 

NATO  has  to  defend  collective  security 
before  an  increasingly  agnostic  Europe. 
There  is  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ag- 
gressive imperialist  power  bent  on  impossing 
its  will  upon  Europe.  There  is  fear  of  an  er- 
ratic, unpredictable  United  States  which 
might,  through  accident,  weakness,  over- 
confidence,  or  unnecessary  confrontation, 
precipitate  a  nuclear  war.  And  finally  fear 
that  both  powers  would  share  an  interest  in 
limiting  war  to  Europe,  this  further  reduc- 
ing the  inhibition  of  confrontation.  And 
there  is  wishful  thinking  that  somehow, 
through  demonstrations  of  good-will  to- 
wards the  Soviet  Union,  even  at  the  price  of 
distancing  oneself  from  the  United  States, 
Europe  can  make  itself  more  secure.  A  neu- 
tral Europe— so  say  the  siren  voices — can 
avoid  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war 
which  many  believe  to  be  inevitable. 

To  make  its  case  the  Peace  Movements 
press  upon  the  points  of  Nato's  ambiguity. 
Poi  as  long  as  the  Soviets  enjoy  superiority 
in  conventional  forces.  Nato  is  forced  to 
threaten  the  first-use  of  its  battlefield  nu- 
clear weapons  in  order  to  avoid  defeat.  But. 
such  an  act  would  devastate  West  German 
territory  and  invite  Soviet  retaliation  in 
kind.  Who  can  believe  that  the  German 
Government  would  ever  be  likely  to  give 
Gen.  Rodgers  permission  to  fire  first?  And 
would  the  Russians  believe  it? 

The  achievement  of  parity  between  the 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  has  made  the  first-use  of 
American  missiles  in  response  to  a  Soviet 
conventional  invasion  of  Europe  seem  un- 
likely? Can  we  be  certain  that  Chicago 
would  be  swapped  for  Hamburg  or  would 
the  Soviet  leaders  calculate  that  America 
was  bluffing?  Has  not  Soviet  superiority 
succeeded  in  separating  Europe  from  Amer- 
ica? 

The  fact  is  that  Nato  has  no  choice  but  to 
live  with  both  these  ambiguities.  First-use 
of  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
could  be  made  less  crucial  were  allied  na- 
tions willing  to  meet  the  cost  of  an  im- 
proved conventional  defence,  but  they  are 
not.  In  the  case  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
guarantee,  it  is  precisely  because  of  Europe- 
an anxieties  as  to  its  validity  that  European 
leaders  have  asked  the  United  States  to  sta- 
tion American  Cruise  and  Pershing  missiles 
in  bases  on  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

Europe  must  build  a  bridge  to  America's 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  To  do  so  we  must 
implement  the  decision  taken  by  Nato  in 
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December  1979  to  modernise  its  theatre  nu- 
clear forces.  The  stationing  of  the  Toma- 
hawk (Cruise)  and  the  Pershing  missiles  in 
Europe  is  the  way  to  counter  the  Soviet 
Union's  acquisition  of  the  means  to  devas- 
Ute  or  intimidate  Europe  with  its  SS20s. 
while  holding  the  United  States  at  bay  with 
its  strategic  forces.  Theatre  nuclear  force 
modernisation  in  Europe  will  put  an  end  to 
Soviet  hopes  of  limiting  a  nuclear  conflict  in 
Western  Europe  based  upon  an  ability  to 
strike  the  European  allies  from  a  Russian 
sanctuary. 

Nations  that  value  their  independence 
must  sustain  the  means  to  defend  it.  The 
fact  that  the  socalled  Peace  Movements  are 
in  favour  of  peace  means  nothing.  So.  too,  is 
Nato.  In  fact,  Nato  is  the  most  successful 
peace  movement  in  Europe.  The  disarmers 
talk  of  peace,  brandishing  the  word  as  a 
weapon,  but  they  are  in  the  business  of  poll- 
tics.  They  are  setting  out  to  change  the  for- 
eign and  defence  policies  of  the  countries  of 
Nato  Europe  by  abandoning  collective  secu- 
rity and  substituting  for  it  a  policy  of  neu- 
tralism. Most  disarmers  feel  neutral  as  be- 
tween East  and  West.  Some  would  wish  to 
change  sides.  All  feel  that  nuclear  war  is  in- 
evitable. 

It  is  precisely  upon  these  points  that  Nato 
should  go  over  to  the  attack.  We  have 
stayed  for  too  long  upon  the  dialectical  de- 
fensive. Is  nuclear  war  really  inevitable?  It 
is  not.  It  is  not  even  probable.  What  we 
have  to  fear  is  not  the  holocaust,  but  the 
Gulag  Archipelago. 

Would  a  neutral  Europe  retain  its  political 
Indepiendence:  It  would  not.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  long  harboured  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  would  be  effectively  re- 
moved from  the  European  scene,  leaving 
Soviet  military  supremacy  as  the  backdrop 
of  European  politics.  A  neutral  Europe 
would  be  the  eunuch  in  the  harem  of  the 
great  powers.  Even  were  the  Soviets  not  to 
invade,  every  political  dispute  that  surfaced 
in  Europe  between  Europe  and  an  all-power- 
ful Soviet  Union  would  be  settled  to  the  lat- 
ter's  advantage. 

It  is  true  that  Europe  would  be  permitted 
to  become  neutral,  but  would  Europe  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  neutral  in  a  continuing  Rus- 
sian-American conflict?  It  would  not.  For  as 
long  as  Nato— and  Nato  governments— fight 
the  Peace  Movements  on  the  ground  of 
their  choosing  "peace,"  we  shall  get  the 
worst  of  the  argument.  We  should  shift  the 
ground  to  where  the  debate  properly  be- 
longs, namely  to  politics,  and  the  case  for 
collective  security  would  become  over- 
whelming. But  we  have  little  time  to  lose.* 


REVISING  THE  CPI 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year,  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  about  the  figures  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  uses  in 
compiling  the  monthly  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  whether  the  index  ac- 
curately reflects  the  true  cost  of 
living. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  most  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  editorial  that 
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recently  appeared   in   the  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Citizens-Journal  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Revising  the  CPI 

For  years,  mainstream  economists  have 
agreed  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
issued  monthly  by  the  Labor  Department,  is 
a  faulty  measure  of  the  cost  of  living  and  is 
itself  an  engine  of  inflation. 

Social  Security  benefits,  federal  pensions 
and  many  union  wage-hike  agreements  are 
tied  to  the  CPI.  Since  it  overstates  price  in- 
creases, it  causes  more  money  to  be  pumped 
into  the  economy  than  an  accurate  index 
.  would. 

Bureaucrats  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, who  compile  the  CPI,  are  aware  of 
its  faults  and,  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
worthy  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  have  been 
planning  to  revise  it— by  1985  or  1986. 

Something  happened  to  speed  them  up— 
we  suspect  a  quiet  order  from  the  White 
House.  In  any  case.  Janet  Norwood,  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau,  said  a  new  index  will 
be  ready  in  January  1982.  Of  course.  1982 
would  be  preferable,  but  federal  agencies  do 
not  move  like  wide  receivers. 

The  main  thing  wrong  with  the  CPI  is  its 
housing  component.  For  reasons  that  are 
unclear  to  non-bureaucrats,  the  index  as- 
sumes that  all  families  buy  a  new  house 
every  month.  In  times  of  high  home  prices 
and  mortgage  rates  that  seriously  exagger- 
ates inflation. 

The  change  in  the  CPI  will  come  none  too 
soon.  Under  current  law,  income  tax  rates 
are  to  be  indexed  to  the  cost  of  living  start- 
ing in  1985.  The  CPI  now  in  use  would  cause 
the  tax  rates  to  overcompensate  for  infla- 
tion and  cost  the  treasury  many  billions  a 
year. 

Whether  the  new  index  indeed  will  meas- 
ure price  levels  more  accurately  than  the 
present  one  is  an  open  question.  Neverthe- 
less, Commissioner  Norwood's  efforts,  how- 
ever belated,  should  be  appreciated. 

We  welcome  her.  the  bureau  and  their  sta- 
tistical offspring  to  the  real  world  and  hope 
they  will  remain  there.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  PRESTON 
MILLER 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  San  Bernardino  City  Unified 
School  District  will  honor  a  very  close 
personal  friend  and  former  colleague 
of  mine.  Dr.  John  Preston  Miller.  Dr. 
Miller  was  first  elected  to  the  school 
board  in  1965  and  has  served  admira- 
bly for  16  years.  During  5  of  those 
years,  he  led  the  board  as  its  presi- 
dent. 

The  last  decade  and  a  half  have  not 
been  easy  years  for  those  in  public 
service.  Together,  Dr.  John  and  I 
shared  experience  with  the  Communi- 
ty League  of  Mothers  and  the  difficult 
days  of  developing  a  system  of  effec- 
tive voluntary  integration  of  our 
schools.  The  advent  of  teacher  mili- 
tancy during  the  1960's  and  increased 
separation  of  "school  district  manag- 
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ers'  and  'professional  educational  asso- 
ciations' has  been  a  challenge  to  all 
who  care  about  public  education. 

Dr.  John  Miller  served  so  well  be- 
cause he  never  took  his  eye  off  the 
mark— quality  basic  education  for  each 
and  every  child.  Standing  tough  in 
budget  session  after  budget  session. 
Dr.  John  always  fought  for  quality  re- 
sults for  every  dollar  spent. 

One  example  of  his  success  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller  was 
a  key  person  in  putting  together  the 
City-County  School  District  Coopera- 
tive Center  for  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities where  he  has  since  served  on 
the  board  of  directors.  Dr.  Miller's 
leadership  has  been  recognized  far 
beyond  the  district,  as  his  fellow  Cali- 
fornia School  Board  have  chosen  him 
time  and  again  to  serve  on  the  impor- 
tant delegate  assembly  of  the  Califor- 
nia School  Boards  Association. 

Dr.  Miller  received  his  medical 
degree  in  1947  from  Marquette  Univer- 
sity. After  graduation  and  internship, 
he  spent  2  years  as  resident  in  genera! 
surgery  at  the  Evangelical  Deacone.ss 
Hospital  and  3  years  as  resident  in  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  at  Milwaukee 
Hospital.  While  at  Milwaukee  Hospi- 
tal. Dr.  Miller  was  chief  resident  from 
1952  to  1953. 

Serving  in  the  military  from  1943  to 
1956.  Dr.  Miller  was  chief  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  at  Wright  Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  and  Norton  Air  Force 
Base. 

From  1956  to  the  present.  Dr.  Miller 
worked  as  an  assistant  clinical  profes- 
sor at  Loma  Linda  University  School 
of  Medicine,  while  providing  service  to 
virtually  thousands  of  families  in  his 
private  practice. 

All  who  are  privileged  to  work  with 
Dr.  Miller  recognize  and  admire  his 
dedication  and  contribution  to  our 
community.  His  himior  and  humanity 
are  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who 
consider  Dr.  John  our  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  volunteer  local  public 
service  is  the  life  blood  of  our  national 
system  that  depends  so  upon  effective 
local  government.  Dr.  John  P.  Miller's 
service  is  a  shining  example  that  each 
of  us  should  hope  to  emulate.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  an  inspiration.  It 
is  my  pleasure  to  commend  him  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  well 
recognized  contribution  as  an  out- 
standing physician  and  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  San  Bernardino  City 
Unified  School  District,  the  county  of 
San  Bernardino,  and  the  entire  State 
of  California.* 
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THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary 1982,  United  States  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  the  late  Governor  of 
South  Carolina.  James  F.  Byrnes,  will 
be  inducted  into  the  South  Carolina 
Hall  of  Fame  in  a  special  ceremony  at 
Myrtle  Beach.  S.C. 

Senator  Thurmond  will  be  the  first 
living  South  Carolinian  holding  a  cur- 
rent elective  office  to  be  inducted  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  This,  in  itself,  says 
something  bf  the  nature  of  a  man  who 
is  a  living  legend  in  South  Carolina 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Governor  Byrnes  was  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  public  figures.  He 
has  many  friends  who  will  recall  the 
powerful  influence  he  exerted  in  na- 
tional political  lite. 

Knowing  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
late  Governor  and  our  distinguished 
Senator.  I  just  wanted  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  insert  the  press  release  prepared 
by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Parks.  Recreation  and  Tourism,  and 
the  account  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 3.  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C.  Sun 
News  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  press  release  follows: 

U.S.  Sen.  J.  Strom  Thurmond  and  James 
Francis  Byrnes,  noted  statesmen,  have  been 
selected  as  the  23rd  and  24th  inductees  into 
the  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Hall  of  Fame,  located  in  a  special 
alcove  in  the  Myrtle  Beach  Convention 
Center,  was  established  in  1973  to  recognize 
and  honor  those  living  and  deceased  South 
Carolinians  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  state's  heritage  and 
progress. 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  selects  one  living  and  one  de- 
ceased South  Carolinian  for  induction  from 
a  group  of  10  living  and  10  deceased  nomi- 
nees selected  by  the  Confederation  of  South 
Carolina  Local  Historical  Societies.  Both 
Thurmond  and  Byrnes  will  be  officially  en- 
shrined during  ceremonies  at  Myrtle  Beach 
on  Jan.  11,  1982. 

Thurmond,  the  contemporary  nominee, 
was  bom  in  Edgefield  in  1902.  He  graduated 
from  Clemson  University  and  was  admitted 
to  the  South  Carolina  Bar  in  1930.  Thur- 
mond served  in  the  South  Carolina  Senate 
from  1933-1938.  as  a  circuit  judge  from 
1938-1946.  and  as  governor  of  South  Caroli- 
na from  1947-1951.  In  1954  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  write-in  candidate,  the 
only  successful  candidate  in  the  nation  to  be 
so  elected,  and  has  served  continuously 
since  then. 

During  World  War  II,  Thurmond  served 
in  both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters 
and  participated  in  the  Normandy  invasion 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  He  was 
awarded  five  battle  stars  and  18  decorations 
including  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster.  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  ■V", 
Purple  Heart,  French  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
Belgian  Order  of  the  Crown. 
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He  was  a  recipient  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  National  Patriots 
Award  in  1974:  the  American  Legion  Nation- 
al Distinguished  Public  Service  Award  in 
1975  and  the  VFW  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
National  Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
1977. 

In  1948.  Thurmond  was  the  States'  Rights 
Democratic  candidate  for  president.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Thurmond  was  chosen  for  induction  into 
the  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame  from 
among  the  following  distinguished  nomi- 
nees: Mary  C.  Simms  Oliphant.  Mark 
Wayne  Clark,  Anne  Worsham  Richardson. 
Donald  Stuart  Russell.  John  Birks  "Dizzy" 
Gillespie.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  Bobby 
Richardson.  John  Mauldin  Lesesne  and 
Arthur  Magill. 

Byrnes,  the  deceased  inductee,  was  bom 
In  Charleston  in  1879.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1903.  In  1908  he 
was  elected  solicitor  of  the  Second  Judicial 
Circuit  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to 
Congress.  Byrnes  served  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtives  until  1925.  In  1930  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  re-elect- 
ed in  1936.  He  served  there  until  1941.  when 
he  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Byrnes  was  selected  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  serve  as  director  of  economic  stabiliza- 
tion, a  title  that  was  later  changed  to  direc- 
tor of  war  mobilization.  In  this  office  he  ex- 
ercised authority  second  only  to  that  of  the 
president,  who  referred  to  him  as  "Assistant 
President." 

In  1945  President  Truman  appointed  him 
secretary  of  state  and  he  served  in  this  posi- 
tion until  1947.  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina.  In  recognition  of 
his  contribution  to  the  winning  of  World 
War  II  as  Economic  Stabilization  and  Mobi- 
lization Director,  President  Truman  award- 
ed him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Byrnes  was  elected  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1950  and  served  from  1951-1955. 

He  established  the  Byrnes  Foundation  for 
the  education  of  orphans  in  1949  with  royal- 
ties from  his  first  book.  "Speaking  Frank- 
ly." Byrnes  died  in  1972  and  willed  his 
entire  estate  to  the  foundation  that  bears 
his  name. 

Besides    Byrnes,    other    deceased    South 

Carolinians  nominated  for  induction  were: 

Ann   Pamela  Cunningham.   Mary   McLeod 

Bethune.     Joel     Poinsett.     Elliott     White 

Springs.  Thomas  Green  Clemson.  William 

Moultrie.   William   Gilmore   Sinims.   David 

DuBose  Gaillard  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

[From  the  Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Sun  News, 

Nov.  3,  19811 

Hall  of  Fame  Adds  Thurmond,  Byrnes 

(By  Coyte  White) 
U.S.  Sen.  J.  Strom  Thurmond.  R-S.C,  and 
the  late  James  F.  Byrnes,  a  former  gover- 
nor, statesman  and  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  presidential  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  have  been  nominated  for  the 
South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame  for  1982. 
Thurmond  and  Byrnes  were  selected  at  an 
,  annual  luncheon  meeting  Monday  by  the 
!  trustees   of   the   Hall   of   Fame   at   Myrtle 
•  Beach  Convention  Center. 

Robert  J.  Pryor,  president  and  founder  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  said  the  nominees  would 
be  inducted  in  ceremonies  Jan.  11. 

The  selection  of  Thurmond  and  the  late 
Mr.  Byrnes  were  taken  from  a  list  compiled 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation 
of  South  Carolina  Local  Historical  Societies. 
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Contemporary  citizens  nominated  for  in- 
duction were  Mary  C.  Sinuns  Oliphant.  his- 
torian and  author:  Mark  Wayne  Clark,  sol- 
dier and  educator:  Anne  Worsham  Richard- 
son, artist  and  ornithologist:  Donald  S.  Rus- 
sell, governor,  lawyer  and  judge:  John  Birks 
"Dizzy"  Gillespie,  jazz  musician  and  com- 
poser: William  C.  Westmoreland,  soldier: 
Bobby  Richardson,  former  baseball  player 
and  coach:  John  Maudlin  Lesesne.  educator: 
Arthur  MaglU.  businessman  and  philanthro- 
pist: and  Thurmond. 

Deceased  nominees  Include  Anne  Pamela 
Cunningham,  preservationist:  Mary  McLeod 
Bethume.  educator:  Joel  Poinsett,  diplomat: 
Elliott  White  Springs,  author  and  manufac- 
turer: Thomas  Green  Clemson,  diplomat 
and  philanthropist:  William  Moultrie,  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  statesman,  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  novelist  and  essayist:  David 
DuBose  Gaillard,  engineer:  James  F. 
Byrnes,  statesman:  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch. 
financier  and  statesman. 

The  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
convention  center  was  founded  to  recognize 
and  honor  those  living  and  deceased  citizens 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  state. 

Twenty-two  distinguished  South  Carolin- 
ians are  presently  honored  there  and  admis- 
sion is  free  to  the  public  from  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Persons  bom  in  the  Palmetto  State  who 
obtained  recognition  and  esteem  elsewhere 
and  persons  bom  elsewhere  but  who  made 
their  home  In  South  Carolina  and  obtained 
recognition  In  this  state,  as  well  as  persons 
bom  here  and  who  earned  fame  here,  are  el- 
igible for  induction. 

Nominees  should  be  sent  to  the  member 
historical  society  In  the  district  of  which  the 
nominee  is  a  native.  Nominations  of  persons 
not  native  to  South  Carolina  should  be  sent 
to  the  historical  society  where  he  or  she 
lived  while  In  the  state.* 


FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  REPAIR 
WOODROW  WILSON  MEMORI- 
AL BRIDGE  REJECTED 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  the  confer- 
ees on  the  continuing  resolution  have 
rejected  a  Senate  proposal  that  would 
have  provided  Federal  funds  for  the 
repair  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memo- 
rial Bridge.  This  bridge  is  a  Federal 
bridge— a  Federal  responsibility— and 
it  serves  as  a  vital  transportation  link 
over  the  Potomac  River.  It  was  hoped 
that  once  the  Federal  Government  re- 
paired the  bridge  the  State  of  Mary- 
land would  assume  future  responsibil- 
ity for  its  operation.  The  State  of 
Maryland  has,  unfortunately,  refused 
that  offer  and  the  conferees  have 
therefore  not  provided  the  necessary 
funds.  Over  100,000  vehicles  cross  over 
the  bridge  daily  and  all  of  those  who 
use  the  bridge  know  that  it  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  repair  and  is  approach- 
ing the  point  where  it  will  have  to  be 
closed  for  safety  reasons.  I  have  been 
working  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  in  an  effort  to  get  the  bridge  re- 
paired and  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  that  goal.  This  is  the  only  U.S. 
Government-owned  bridge  in  the 
country  and  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  the  funds  for  its  repair. 
I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  have  decided  not  to  provide 
the  necessary  funding  at  this  time  but 
the  fight  is  not  over.  There  will  be 
other  opportunities  for  Congress  to 
provide  these  badly  needed  funds  for 
the  repair  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge. 

I  commend  the  conferees  for  sup- 
porting language  which  will  give  a 
salary  increase  to  top  Government 
workers.  Although  the  increase  is  not 
as  much  as  I  would  have  liked,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  cap  on  salaries  has  had  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Nine  out  of  ten  top  Government 
officials  are  retiring  as  soon  as  they 
become  eligible  and  employee  morale 
is  at  an  alltime  low.  Our  Government 
is  no  longer  able  to  retain  its  top  offi- 
cials or  attract  qualified  people  from 
the  private  sector  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  top  ranks  of  Government.  This  sit- 
uation has  occurred  because  execu- 
tives in  the  top  seven  civil  service  cate- 
gories are  now  getting  the  same  maxi- 
mimi  pay.  By  the  action  the  conferees 
have  just  taken,  they  are  letting  us 
know  that  they  now  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  and  are  acting 
to  correct  it.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  correct  the  inequity  that  faces 
senior  executives  but  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress has  begun  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  item  that  I 
have  foimd  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report  which  I  believe  to  be  abso- 
lutely reprehensible.  Hidden  in  the 
conference  report,  at  this  late  hour 
and  with  the  fate  of  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Government  in 
question,  is  a  pay  raise  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

This  hidden  pay  raise  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  is  a  classic  example 
of  legislative  greed.  I  have  always  op- 
posed this  kind  of  pay  increase  for 
Members  of  Congress  during  my  serv- 
ice in  this  House.  I  am  adamantly  op- 
po.sed  to  granting  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  raise  during  the  session  which 
they  are  serving.  I  believe  a  congres- 
sional increase,  if  approved  at  all. 
should  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress,  so  as  to  afford  the 
voters  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  feel  their  Repre- 
sentative is  entitled  to  an  increase  in 
his  salary. 

I  will  reluctantly  vote  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report.  I  have 
no  choice.  The  continued  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  lift- 
ing of  the  pay  cap  for  Federal  employ- 
ees mandate  this  action.  But  I  am  not 
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pleased  at  having  to  take  this  action. 
In  fact,  I  am  angry,  very  angry,  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
persist  in  trying  to  increase  their 
salary  through  backdoor  maneuvering. 
This  is  not,  gentlemen,  the  way  we 
should  handle  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday.  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  45 
years  ago  our  predecessors  in  Wash- 
ington began  an  insurance  program 
that  has  given  the  workers  of  our 
Nation  a  sound  financial  basis  for  sup- 
plementing a  pension  plan.  Until  the 
last  decade,  this  social  security  pro- 
gram has  provided  us  with  a  strong 
foundation  on  which  we  could  build 
our  future.  It  has  represented  a  secure 
investment  opportunity  into  which 
many  have  placed  their  trust. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  this 
foundation,  which  the  workers  have 
supported  with  financial  contribu- 
tions, as  well  as  confidence  and  trust, 
has  shown  signs  of  crumbling.  Millions 
of  retired  Americans  now  receiving 
their  benefits  are  understandably 
afraid  of  losing  their  pensions.  Work- 
ing Americans  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  crushing  financial  bur- 
dens that  threaten  the  program's  sol- 
vency and  credibility.  The  ominous 
menace  of  social  security's  insolvency 
has  a  shocking  effect  on  young  and  old 
alike.  It  tlueatcns  the  confidence  our 
constituents  have  in  both  the  program 
and  in  their  elected  representatives. 

We  realize  the  many  factors  which 
have  had  an  adverse  affect  on  social 
security.  Demographic  changes,  sky- 
rocketing inflation,  the  expansion  of 
social  security  benefits  and  programs, 
and  the  recent  economic  trends  have 
all  contributed  in  draining  the  trust 
funds.  These  are  only  a  few  of  many 
possible  factors  which  collectively 
have  taken  a  toll  on  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  program.  I  am  sure 
there  are  those  among  us  who  could 
also  place  the  blame  on  just  about 
every  administration  or  Congress  that 
has  graced  Washington  in  the  last  50 
years. 

I  believe  however,  that  it  is  time  to 
assume  a  more  responsible  position  on 
this  issue.  Now  is  the  time  to  try  to 
correct  the  faults  and  insure  the  pro- 
gram's solvency.  Pointing  fingers  and 
engaging  in  shouting  matches  will  not 
help,  but  perhaps  a  genuinely  com- 
bined effort  by  everyone  will  save  this 
program  that  means  so  much  to  so 
many  of  us. 

Earlier  this  year  President  Reagan 
had  introduced  a  proposal  which  pro- 
vided one  alternative  in  dealing  with 
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this  situation.  There  have  also  been 
many  proposals  introduced  by  our  col- 
leagues in  both  the  Senate  and  here  in 
the  House.  This  matter  is  now  threat- 
ening to  become  a  heated  political 
issue,  causing  a  larger  schism  between 
our  parties.  Using  the  problems  of 
social  security  to  win  votes  will  not 
impede  the  impending  financial  catas- 
trophe. 

Social  security  affects  everyone,  the 
young  and  the  aged,  the  worker  and 
the  retired.  Its  end  will,  therefore, 
hurt  everyone.  The  only  way  to  cor- 
rect this  catastrophic  situation  is 
through  a  united  effort.  Congress  and 
the  administration  must  work  togeth- 
er to  insure  the  programs'  short-  and 
long-term  success. 

I  support  the  administration's  pro- 
posal that  Congress  unite  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  formulate  a  solution  to 
the  social  security  systems  financial 
problems.  Turning  social  security  into 
a  political  issue  will  do  neither  party 
any  good.  In  fact,  such  myopic  action 
will  surely  seal  the  program's  doom. 
The  collapse  of  social  security  will 
affect  millions,  and  will  stigmatize  any 
future  social  program  this  Congress 
would  try  to  implement.  The  millions 
of  our  constituents  who  confide  in  us 
and  trust  us  to  maintain  the  program 
are  a  large  factor  to  ignore.  There  is 
no  compromise  in  such  a  situation. 

A  bipartisaji  effort  to  insure  social 
security's  future  existence  will,  how- 
ever, benefit  all  of  us.  Consider  the 
actual  alternatives  we,  as  responsible 
and  reasonable  leaders,  really  have. 
Let  us  unite  and  save  this  institution 
that  millions  depend  on,  and  to  which 
millions  of  Americans  contribute.* 


COMMENT  ON  CANCtIN 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  9,  36  Members  of  Congress 
issued  a  "Statement  of  Concern"  deal- 
ing with  the  apparent  increase  in 
Mexican  Government  leanings  toward 
Castro  and  his  Commimist  govern- 
ment in  Cuba.  And  only  days  ago. 
President  Jos6  L6pez  Portillo  reiterat- 
ed his  view  that  American  policies  ih 
the  Caribbean  ought  to  include  an  end 
to  the  isolation  of  Cuba;  in  fact,  that 
American  economic  aid  should  flow  as 
generously  to  Fidel  Castro  as  to 
anyone  else. 

Another  reason  for  issuance  of  the 
statement  last  October  was  the  inuni- 
nence  of  the  Cancun  Conference, 
which  we  knew  to  have  as  its  objective 
the  extraction  of  ever  more  money 
from  the  American  taxpayers  for  the 
support  of  Marxist  mismanagement 
aroimd  the  world. 

In  any  event.  Cancan  did  not  work 
out  as  planned.  The  following  com- 
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mentary  on  what  happened  is  of  inter- 
est. 

Particularly  recommended  is  the 
revelation,  published  in  Barron's  of 
October  26.  that  the  nine  largest 
American  banks  have  loaned  twice 
their  assets  to  Third  World  countries; 
many,  if  not  most  of  these  govern- 
ments have  a  slim  to  zero  chance  of  re- 
paying said  loans. 

Therefore,  much  of  the  pressure  for 
■foreign  aid"  comes  from  banks  who 
expect  that  foreign  aid  to  be,  in  effect, 
endorsed  over  to  them  as  interest  pay- 
ments. 

The  following  article  appeared  in 
the  The  Review  of  the  News  of  No- 
vember 14,  1981. 

The  Mendicant  Con  Game  Fails  at  CancCn 
(^y  Susan  L.  M.  Huck) 

The  summit  conference  at  Cancun. 
Mexico,  in  October  must  be  considered  a  dis- 
appointment to  its  architects  and  a  plus  of 
some  as  yet  unmeasured  degree  for  America. 
It  would  be  nice  to  imagine  that  it  repre- 
sents a  turning  point  in  U.S.  foreign-aid 
policy.  It  is.  at  any  rate  a  bend  in  the  road. 

No  need  to  examine  the  basic  hypocrisies 
of  wealthy  socialist  intellectuals  and  politi- 
cians who  lierate  the  productive  middle 
class  for  presuming  to  possess  more  than 
the  masses  and  almost  as  much  as  they.  We 
will  merely  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
these  people  like  better  than  to  gather  at 
some  plush  waterhole  like  Cancun  and 
wallow  in  creature  comforts  while  loudly  de- 
ploring poverty  and  hunger.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  Canctin  has  been  used  this  way.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  United  Nations 
conclave  there  at  which  the  overpaid  drones 
also  feasted  and  imbibed  while  deploring 
hunger. 

And  so  they  would  gather  again  at  this 
resort  complex  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
$1,100,000,000.  and  sit  around  a  Uble  cost- 
ing a  quarter-million  dollars.  We  mention 
this  because  all  of  us  have  endured  the  pite- 
ous wallings  of  U.N.I.C.E.P..  the  United  Na 
tlons  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  according 
to  which  the  price  of  CancOn  could  have 
drowned  the  population  of  the  world  In 
milk. 

Altogether,  a  conference  Inspired  by 
former  Socialist  International  president 
Willy  Brandt,  godfathered  by  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Kurt  Waldheim.  and  hosted 
by  Fledel  Castro's  big  admirer.  Mexican 
president  Jose  LOpez  Portillo.  did  not  look 
like  a  winner.  Not  only  was  iu  ancestry  en- 
tirely socialist,  but  the  pre-conference  prop- 
aganda to  which  we  were  subjected  by  the 
mass  media  was  designed  to  sandbag  the 
Reagan  Administration  into  yielding  to  the 
socialist  agenda. 

Ah.  but  changes  have  taken  place.  Jimmy 
Carter  would  have  crawled  to  Cancan  in 
sackcloth  and  grinned  through  the  flagella- 
tions, but  Ronald  Reagan  wasn't  having  any 
of  that.  He  laid  certain  things  on  the  line. 
Number  one  was  that  host  LOpez  Portillo 
had  a  clear  choice  between  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Fidel  Castro— essentially  between  bucks 
and  bombast.  It  turned  out  to  be  no  choice 
at  all.  Poor  LOpez  Portillo  had  to  dlslnvlte 
Fidel  without  telling  him  directly  that  the 
leaders  of  22  nations  wouldn't  gather  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven  to  hear  one  of  his  famous 
day-long  speeches. 

And.  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  the 
Administration  sent  signals  loud  and  clear 
to  the  effect  that  the  days  of  easy  handouU 
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were  over,  that  we  had  plenty  of  problems 
here  at  home,  so  don't  kid  yourselves. 

Furthermore,  said  Reagan,  this  was  going 
to  be  an  agreeable  meeting  at  which  people 
were  going  to  be  polite.  It  was  not  going  to 
be  a  Hate  America  Festival.  The  turning  of 
the  worm,  which  took  the  whole  United  Na- 
tions gang  so  unawares,  occurred  in  Septem- 
ber when  our  United  Nations  Ambassador 
stunned  the  place  by  objecting  to  the  latest 
bucket  of  abusive  verbiage  cooked  up  by  the 
Soviets  and  ser\'ed  up  by  no  less  than  93  del- 
egations. Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  pointed- 
out  that  the  statement  was  full  of  lies  and 
they  knew  it. 

Of  course  the  delegates  were  stunned. 
Since  when  had  that  mattered?  And  since 
when  did  they  have  to  worry  about  losing 
American  favor  by  manifesting  hostility?  No 
fair,  they  seemed  to  think,  changing  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Nevertheless,  the  tough  line  worked.  No- 
tably waspish  nasties  like  Indian  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  and  Tanzanian  Presi- 
dent Julius  Nyerere  practically  faded  into 
the  palm  thatch  at  Cancun.  President 
Reagan,  in  effect,  was  enabled  to  hold  court 
at  the  Mexican  President's  expense,  and 
things  did  not  work  out  at  all  the  way  that 
the  Socialist  International  had  planned. 

It  is  generally  counted  as  a  plus  that 
President  Reagan  was  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  one-on-one  meetings  with  so 
many  Heads  of  State  and  Foreign  Ministers 
in  so  short  a  time.  It  has  been  suggested, 
since  the  expected  vituperative  row  did  not 
occur,  that  this  represents  more  points  for 
our  team.  Lovers  of  the  World  Bank  were 
pleased  that  President  Reagan  supported 
existing  international  finance  institutions  as 
against  the  creation  of  new  ones.  Those  of 
us  less  pleased  with  the  World  Bank's  previ- 
ous enthusiastic  support  of  socialism  around 
the  world  are  not  inclined  to  award  points 
for  that  one.  But,  in  the  view  of  Julius 
Nyerere.  for  example,  the  World  Bank  is  an 
imperialist  skinflint  outfit,  and  one  of  the 
fantasies  entertained  by  representatives  of 
the  least  productive  countries  was  that  they 
might  be  given  their  own  fully  funded  devel- 
opment bank  to  play  with.  These  people  al- 
ready have  their  own  nationalized  banks, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  induce  anyone  to  give 
dollars  for  kwachas  or  ougiyas  or  their  four 
dozen  other  kinds  of  wooden  nickels. 

Instead.  President  Reagan  offered  noth- 
ing but  the  opportunity  for  individual  gov- 
ernments to  discuss  specific  problems  with 
us  "in  a  cooperative  spirit."  And  he  firmly 
recommended  that  the  delegates  presiding 
over  the  most  threadbare  economies  on 
earth  give  Free  Enterprise  a  try.  To  the  so- 
cialists, that  is  making  a  rude  sound. 

What  was  so  satisfying  about  all  of  this  is 
that  the  "Liberal"  press  nearly  choked  on  it. 
At  enormous  expense,  some  2.000  journal- 
ists and  communications  technicians  had 
gathered  to  beam  to  a  yawning  world  what 
they  thought  would  be  the  usual  "Liberal" 
message.  Lengthy  but  remarkably  insub- 
stantial reports  were  all  that  came  of  it.  The 
problem  lay  in  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan  refused  to  walk  into  a  well-publi- 
cized ambush.  The  Leftist  propaganda  line 
was  not  well  served  by  a  U.S.  President  who 
told  the  world's  mendicants  to  shape  up  and 
try  freedom. 

Intellectuals  who  sniff  "oversimplifica- 
tion" whenever  an  obvious  explanation 
threatens  to  override  their  sophistries,  or 
whenever  the  basic  economic  facts  of  life 
are  set  forth,  were  left  to  amplify  the  most 
birdbrained  "Liberal"  catch-phrases  ever 
given  space  in  the  public  prints.  It  was  not 
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the  first  time,  they  chirped,  that  "rich"  na- 
tions were  arrayed  against  "poor"  nations. 
This  was  made  ludicrous  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  much-touted  lineup  at  Cancan  the 
"poor"  14  included  the  four  roUing-in-oil- 
money  O.P.E.C.  states  of  Algeria,  Venezu- 
ela. Nigeria,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Along  with 
the  Persian  Gulf  states,  "poor"  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  heavy  donor  of  foreign  aid— to 
Moslems,  including  some  not-so-nice 
Moslem  governments  and  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization. 

The  other  three  O.P.E.C.  states  present  at 
Canctin  feature  plenty  of  poor  people,  but 
they  are  run  by  a  ixtlitical  elite  which  dis- 
ports itself  on  oil  money  the  way  our  celeb- 
rities snort  coke— that  is.  with  little  re- 
straint. They  rarely  "aid"  others. 

One  non-oil-producing  country  which 
should  have  served  as  a  good  example— and 
perhaps  did.  with  the  media  choosing  not  to 
notice— was  the  Ivory  Coast.  This  is  a  tropi- 
cal African  country  which  has  rejected 
Marxism  and  is  in  consequence  going  great 
guns  economically,  to  the  chagrin  of  neigh- 
boring pestholes. 


That  we  will  continue  to  disgorge  foreign 
aid.  that  we  still  feed  the  World  Bank,  that 
we  still  support  and  host  the  United  Na- 
tions-all these  remain  unsatisfying  aspects 
of  Reagan  policy,  just  as  they  have  been 
under  so  many  previous  Presidents  of  both 
parties.  Yet  Reagan  is  the  first  to  slap  down 
the  acid-throwers  at  the  United  Nations;  the 
first  who  has  smiled  while  Congress  cut 
their  allowance:  and,  the  first  who  has,  most 
importantly,  seen  to  it  that  the  mendicant 
nations  know  it  has  entered  our  mind  that 
we  just  might  "gel  the  U.S.  out  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  U.N.  out  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  that  horde  of  freeloaders  contemplate 
the  possibility  that  they  could  smart-mouth 
themselves  clear  out  of  the  Good  Life. 

Newsweek  let  at  least  one  cat  out  of  the 
bag  in  October.  Speaking  of  Bangladesh,  it 
noted  that  the  government  there  is  pained 
by  the  fact  that  the  country  has  had  several 
good  harvests  in  a  row.  How  is  this  bad.  you 
ask?  Well,  when  pictures  of  stick-limbed  kid- 
dies can  be  flashed  around  the  world,  the 
free  grain  pours  into  government  ware- 
houses, and  the  government  then  sells  this 
grain  to  the  people,  and  finds  itself  with  a 
comforting  flow  of  revenue.  In  good  years, 
government  revenue  must  come  from  the  te- 
dious process  of  taxation,  of  shaking  down 
tens  of  millions  of  farmers,  one  by  one. 

Isn't  it  time  to  say.  now  that  we  under- 
stand this  game,  we  aren't  going  to  play  it 
any  more? 

And  what  was  Mexican  President  Jose 
LOpez  Portillo  selling  at  CancUn?  The  Mexi- 
can ruling  party  wants  Americans  to  regard 
Castro's  enslavement  of  the  Cuban  people 
as  "an  alternative  development  model." 
Mexican  officials  trot  out  the  old  line  about 
how  we  forced  Fidel  to  adopt  Communism, 
just  as  we  are  now  forcing  the  poor  abused 
Sandinistas  to  embrace  Moscow.  They  will 
even  tell  you  that  Mexico's  offer  to  supply 
Castro  with  his  oil  needs  has  led  FMdel  to 
gush  gratitude  for  the  prospect  of  liberation 
from  Moscow.  You  can  believe  all  that  if 
you  really  want  to. 

What  else  were  the  Mexicans  selling? 
Well,  their  own  "development  model." 
which  is  a  mixed  economy  indeed.  Mexican 
politicans  are  absolutely  torn  between  pros- 
perity and  socialist  monopoly.  Mexican  po- 
liticos  who  fairly  glow  with  the  personal 
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benefits  of  a  single-party  system  coo  about 
the  virtues  of  "joint  enterprises."  Private  in- 
vestors must  cut  in  a  hand-sorted  batch  of 
ruling-party  regulars  and  render  them  sleek. 
The  Mexicans  have  learned  how  much  can 
be  bled  off  without  the  host  enterprise  be- 
coming fatally  anemic:  they  may  be  able  to 
give  lessons  in  this  technique  to  the  huddled 
mass  of  "Third  World"  governing  parties 
who  wonder  why  every  productive  enter- 
prise they  drain  eventually  develops  rigor 
mortis. 

The  Mexican  government,  nonetheless, 
doesn't  really  appreciate  Private  Enterprise. 
For  example.  Sri  Lanka  (formerly  known  as 
Ceylon)  is  said  to  be  ready  to  give  Free  En- 
terprise a  whirl,  after  socialism  has  run  the 
country  into  the  ground.  But,  Mexican  offi- 
cials believe,  the  Sri  Lankans  don't  have  the 
"infrastructure"  of  Private  Enterprise  to  do 
the  job.  Apparently  this  means  that  entre- 
preneurs of  the  proper  scale  and  variety 
have  not  popped  from  the  ruins  overnight, 
after  20  years  of  flattering  themselves  into 
the  ground  under  the  grazing  fire  of  a  deter- 
minedly socialist  government. 

America  suggested  that,  if  people  were  al- 
lowed to  make  and  keep  some  profits,  the 
word  would  get  around.  Ceylonese,  like  Indi- 
ans, like  Chinese,  do  not  lack  the  spirit  and 
knack  for  Private  Enterprise.  But,  like  most 
citizens  of  the  "Third  World,"  they  have 
learned  the  sad  and  destructive  lesson  that 
to  produce  a  surplus  of  anything  is  to  invite 
its  confiscation  by  a  voraciously  parasitic 
political  structure.  In  fact,  having  once  pro- 
duced a  surplus,  you  become  an  object  of 
special  attention. 

The  problem  is  as  old  as  human  society, 
but  socialism  simply  butters  this  type  of 
parasitism  with  layers  of  bureaucracy  and 
ideological  blather  heretofore  mi.vsing. 
What  is  really  new  and  progressive  i.s  the 
deliberate  maintenance  of  Free  Enterprise 
in  the  teeth  of  the  known  tendency  of  gov- 
ernment to  use  force  to  grab  the  products  of 
producers. 

You  are  tieginning  to  see  why  there  was  a 
terrible  temptation  to  entitle  this  piece. 
•Can't  We  Can  The  Cancan  Cant?"  The 
"pitch"  to  be  used  against  us  hasn't  changed 
in  decades.  There  is  always  the  "widening 
gap  between  rich  and  poor,"  the  ill-disguised 
accusation  that  we  are  guilty  of  prosperity, 
while  the  absolutely  timeless  poverty  of  the 
world  is  one  of  our  vicious  plots.  If  "racism" 
can  be  worked  into  the  formula,  all  the 
better. 

The  only  way  for  us  to  atone  for  having 
built  our  own  roads  and  railroads,  learned  to 
grow  food  in  abundance,  allowed  people  to 
prosper  by  providing  for  the  needs  of  others 
in  a  free  market,  and  so  on,  is  to  provide  the 
fruits  of  this  effoFT,  without  the  effort,  to 
the  governments  of  "the  poor."  To  attach 
any  conditions,  or  to  ask  for  anything  in 
return,  is  an  affront  to  the  national  sover- 
eignty of  the  recipient.  Surely  you  can  see 
that. 

In  fact,  that  master  of  mendicancy.  Julius 
Nyerere,  routinely  takes  the  matter  one 
step  further.  Nyerere  is  a  Marxist  beggar  of 
the  aggressive  school,  the  type  who  shoves 
his  face  into  yours  and  demands  the  price  of 
his  keep.  When  Nyerere  speaks,  every 
second  word  is  "socialism"  and  every  third 
word  is,  of  all  things,  "self-reliance"!  His 
pitch  includes  the  notion  that  failure  to 
supply  him  with  a  continuous  and  generous 
flow  of  funds  is  a  nefarious  scheme  to  de- 
prive him  of  self-reliance. 

In  astronomical  terms,  a  "black  hole"  is 
something  so  dense  that  light  itself  is  drawn 
into  it  and  disappears  without  a  trace.  Well, 
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Nyereres  Tanzania  is  the  Black  Hole  of 
Foreign  Aid,  certainly  for  Africa,  probably 
for  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  fact,  so  many  of  the  "poor  "  countries  at 
Cancan  were  Marxist-dominated  that  one 
might  even  come  away  with  the  idea  that 
■poor  "  equals  'Marxist."  There  were  Yugo- 
slavia and  India  and  Algeria  and  Tanzania 
and  Guyana  and  Bangladesh.  Without  sur- 
veying the  economies  of  each,  one  test 
might  be  whether  any  sane  person  would  at- 
tempt to  go  into  business  in  any  of  these 
countries  without  official  patronage  in  high 
places. 

Conspicuously  absent  was  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moscow  refused  to  come.  When 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  was 
asked  by  a  television  interviewer  why  the 
Soviets  were  not  at  the  Cancan  conference, 
he  responded:  "Thai's  easy.  They  have 
nothing  to  offer. "  Soviet  "aid"  goes  over- 
whelmingly to  its  two  neediest  client  slates. 
Cuba  and  Vietnam,  so  that  their  puppet 
armies  are  in  turn  available  for  duly  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  on  behalf  of 
Moscow.  To  the  Soviets,  idealistic  humani- 
tarian aid  is  inconceivable:  every  kopek  has 
its  political  objective.  There  is  nobody  home 
in  Moscow  when  it  comes  to  feeding  refu- 
gees. 

But  there  was  one  more  aspect  of  the 
propaganda  surrounding  this  show  which 
merits  very  serious  consideration  by  Ameri- 
cans. I  refer  to  Presidential  support  of  the 
U.S.-backed  lending  agencies.  True,  credit 
moves  in  mysterious  ways,  but  the  notion 
that  we  should  be  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  "sell "  our  products  to  those  we  have 
loaned  the  money  to.  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  "loan"  will  never  be  repaid,  just  defies 
logic.  Where  would  a  farmer  be  if  he  paid 
people  to  carry  off  his  crop?  Where  would 
you  be  if  you  paid  your  boss  to  make  use  of 
your  labor? 

We  are  supposed  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Soviet  war  machine  for  allowing  us  to  feed 
and  equip  its  troops  on  credit:  indeed,  we 
must  express  delight  that  our  bankers  have 
cleared  the  way  for  us  to  build  up  Red 
China  just  the  way  they  built  up  the  Soviet 
war  machine:  we  must  thank  the  Commu- 
nist foreign  legions  in  Africa  for  providing 
all  those  millions  of  refugees  for  us  to  feed. 
Where  do  you  see  any  sense  to  it? 

No.  the  only  people  who  find  virtue  in  this 
argument  are  the  people  who  skim  off  a  per- 
centage every  time  money  changes  hands- 
regardless  of  purpose,  and  regardless  of  who 
wins  and  who  loses. 

A  blockbuster  of  sorts  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  Barron's  for  October  26.  1981.  Try 
the  end  of  the  column  by  James  Grant  on 
Page  55:  "Lending  by  the  nine  largest  Amer- 
ican t>anks  to  the  world's  pith-helmet  coun- 
tries was  on  the  rise  through  1980.  The  ratio 
of  such  loans  to  the  banks'  capital  last  year 
exceeded  two  to  one.  That  is.  Third  World 
loans  on  the  books  of  nine  bsmks  were  more 
than  twice  the  sum  of  the  banks'  equity, 
subordinated  debt,  and  reserves  for  loan 
losses."  There  is  nothing  "prudent"  about  a 
loan  policy  which  results  in  absurd  debt 
levels.  There  comes  a  point  when  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  way  even  the  interest  can 
be  paid. 

An  array  of  tricks  may  then  find  employ- 
ment. "Rescheduling "  interest  payments  is 
one  method,  and  floating  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  interest  on  previous  loans  is 
another:  but.  a  moment's  thought  indicates 
that  this  is  no  long-term  solution,  and  the 
lender  can  see  disaster  looming  at  the 
bottom  of  his  bag  of  tricks. 

In  the  case  of  international  bankers  and 
foreign  governments,  does  it  not  then  make 
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sense  for  them  to  join  forces  in  clamoring 
for  a  bailout?  What  better  solution  is  there 
than  to  have  the  government  of  a  "rich" 
country  plunder  its  taxpayers  for  "aid"  to 
be  sent  to  ""poor"  countries— so  that  they 
can  pay  interest  to  the  bankers? 

Could  this  not  be  the  origin  of  Establish- 
ment media  clamor  for  the  transfer  of 
money  from  your  pocket  and  mine  to  the 
coffers  of  Americas  nine  largest  banks? 
When  we  placed  that  question  before  an 
honest  and  perceptive  government  econo- 
mist, he  could  only  say:  "Well,  you're  about 
three  steps  ahead  of  the  American  public." 

Washington  knows  that  "foreign  aid  "  is  as 
popular  as  the  plague  with  the  taxpayers. 
That  is  why.  under  "Liberal"  dominance,  it 
was  never  permitted  to  become  a  clearcut 
political  issue.  Americans  have  been  incred- 
ibly generous,  and  too  often  have  taken  a 
thumb  in  the  eye  in  exchange.  Now.  serious- 
ly pinched  at  home,  Americans  are  less  than 
ever  disposed  to  make  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
ingrates  with  permanently  deployed  begging 
bowls. 

Those  govenunents.  those  countries  which 
have  frittered  away  decades  of  American-fi- 
nanced opportunity,  will  have  to  absorb  the 
message  that  the  party  is  coming  to  an  end. 
That  is  the  message  Ronald  Reagan  deliv- 
ered last  month  at  Cancan.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  cowboy  President  dares  stick  by  his 
guns.* 


IN  PRAISE  OP  PEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday.  November  22,  1981 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  in  praise 
of  the  dependable  and  dedicated  work 
performed  by  Pederal  employees.  In  a 
year  when  the  Pederal  work  force  has 
been  made  the  target  of  disproportion- 
ate and  discriminatory  budget  cuts  by 
the  administration,  I  wish  to  commend 
Federal  workers  for  their  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  Government  and 
to  our  country.  I,  for  one.  deplore  the 
unjustified  harassment  of  Pederal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  and  demand  that 
this  administration  refrain  from  fur- 
ther criticism  of  Pederal  employees 
and  from  further  cuts  in  their  pay  and 
benefits. 

If  we  compare  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment to  a  large  building,  then  we 
would  logically  expect  the  building  to 
be  only  as  strong  and  durable  as  its 
foundation.  The  Pederal  work  force  is 
the  foundation  of  our  Government.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense,  therefore, 
for  the  temporary  occupant-owners  of 
the  building— the  administration— to 
chip  away  needlessly  at  the  founda- 
tion. 

The  Pederal  workforce  is  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  our 
Government,  something  all  of  us  tend 
to  take  for  granted.  There  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  the  morale  and 
productivity  of  this  workforce  and  the 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of  the 
Government.  I  am  angry  and  appre- 
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hensive  that  this  administration  risks 
alienating  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Pederal  workforce,  with  the  result 
of  poorer  employee  morale,  lower  em- 
ployee productivity,  and  the  loss  of 
talented  civil  servants  to  the  private 
sector.  Does  Mr.  Stockman's  "Trojan 
Horse"  economic  assumptions  take 
these  considerations  into  account?  I 
doubt  it. 

When  we  speak  of  Pederal  employ- 
ees, we  are  not  referring  to  a  vast  gray 
mass  of  overpaid  and  underworked 
faceless  bureaucrats.  We  are  speaking 
of  those  employees  whose  scienfitic 
skills  made  possible  the  launch,  orbit- 
ing, and  landing  of  the  Columbia 
Space  Shuttle  that  the  world  marveled 
at.  We  are  speaking  of  those  employ- 
ees who  ffut  their  lives  on  the  front 
line  every  day  in  the  protection  of  our 
President.  We  &re  speaking  of  count- 
less doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  secre- 
taries, clerks,  accountants,  scientists, 
and  many  others  who  work  for  our 
Government  and  who  deserve  and  ask 
for  nothing  more  than  fair  pay  and 
benefits. 

And.  yet.  what  have  they  received  in 
return  for  their  quiet  and  daily  dedica- 
tion and  dependable  performance  of 
their  duties? 

Just  this  past  year,  at  the  hands  of 
an  administration  misguided  in  its  zeal 
and  obsessed  with  false  budgetary  sav- 
ings. Pederal  employees  have  had 
their  cost-of-living  adjustment  capped 
at  4.8  percent— even  though  the  Presi- 
dent's own  pay  agent  recommended  a 
15.1  percent  increase  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  in  inflation  and  the  CPI.  Ped- 
eral retirees— who  have  given  the  most 
productive  years  of  their  adult  work- 
ing lives  to  our  Government  and  who 
ask  for  no  more  than  what  was  as- 
sured them  in  retirement  income- 
have  had  one  of  their  COLA'S  taken 
away,  with  the  implied  threat  from 
the  administration  to  delay  the  new 
once-a-year  COLA  guaranteed  them  in 
March  1982. 

Pederal  employees  and  retirees- 
some  10  million,  including  their  de- 
pendents—have seen  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  recklessly  .uid  cal- 
lously attempt  to  dismantle  their 
health  benefits  program,  causing  po- 
tentially serious  damage  to  their  abili- 
ty to  receive  adequate  health  care  cov- 
erage at  an  affordable  price. 

As  chair  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Employee  Bene- 
fits. I  renew  my  solemn  pledge  to  all 
Pederal  employees  and  retirees  that  I 
will  continue  undeterred  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  administration  efforts  to  fur- 
ther reduce  personnel  and  benefit 
levels.  Let  this  administration  know- 
as  well  as  other  administrations  to 
come— that  Pederal  employees  and  re- 
tirees are  human  beings  with  needs 
like  everyone  else  and  should  not  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  attempts  to 
solve  our  country's  economic  ills.  Ped- 
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eral  employees  and  retirees  shall  not 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  false 
budgetary  savings. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world.  We  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  oper- 
ate our  Government— the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  thLs  great  country.* 


EDWARD  J.  DeBARTOLO,  JR. 
SPECIAL  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  of  San  Francisco's  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague, 
Lyle  Williams  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
in  offering  this  tribute  to  our  friend, 
Eklward  DeBartolo,  Jr..  who  among 
other  things  is  owner  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  San  Francisco 
49'ers. 

At  the  invitation  of  my  old  buddy, 
Xen  Flower,  I  was  going  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  person  described  by  the 
San  Francisco  media  as  "a  rich  young 
kid  from  Youngstown,  Ohio."  I  was 
stunned  to  find  instead  of  the  rich 
out-of-towner  with  a  silver  spoon,  a 
warm  outgoing  person  who  could  have 
hung  out  with  me,  Geoge  Moscone  and 
the  rest  of  the  gang  at  Polk  Gulch  and 
North  Beach. 

When  I  met  Eddy  he  was  in  town  for 
the  49'ers-Redskin  game  with  his  close 
friend.  Carmen  Policy.  They  were 
watching  "Boom  Boom"  Mancini  fight 
Alex  Arguello  on  television.  Afterward 
we  talked  and  I  was  amazed  that  he 
could  keep  up  with  the  chatter  of  an 
old  North  Beach  "Lean  and  Tender"— 
bartender— with  the  same  ease  that 
allows  him  to  deal  in  the  world  of  cor- 
porate board  rooms. 

I  knew  we  were  kindred  souls  when 
Eddy's  only  criteria  for  a  restaurant 
was  that  they  serve  good  baccala  and 
require  no  neckties.  By  the  end  of  the 
evening  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  him 
all  my  life. 

When  Eddy  first  took  over  the  49'ers 
he  was  the  victim  of  bum  raps  in  the 
media,  "a  rich  kid  with  a  new  toy," 
"he  ain't  even  from  the  Bay  Area," 
and  "an  outsider." 

Although  his  family  home  is  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  I  know  Eddy  De- 
Bartolo loves  our  city  and  the  people. 

When  he  became  owner  of  the 
49'ers,  he  made  only  one  promise  that 
within  5  years  they  would  be  competi- 
tive in  the  league.  This  promise  has 
been  more  than  kept  and,  along  with 
coach  Bill  Walsh,  he  has  given  us  ex- 
citing, gutsy  team  play  every  week. 

He  has  provided  49'ers  fans  with  the 
finest  team  in  the  history  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

To  see  Eddy  in  the  locker  room  hug- 
ging, slapping  hands,  joking  with  the 
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players,  stopping  to  say  a  kind  word  to 
each  team  member  shows  he  recog- 
nizes his  players  as  people  rather  than 
beef  of  the  hoof.  To  have  seen  the 
tears  of  joy  after  the  Pittsburgh  game 
as  he  hugged  his  dad  and  family  then 
thanked  each  player  was  proof  of  his 
emotional  and  personal  feelings  about 
our  49'ers.  The  team  is  not  a  toy  but 
part  of  his  very  being;  far  from  being  a 
spoiled  kid  with  a  new  toy,  Eddy  De- 
Bartolo is  a  beautiful  human  being 
who  possess  the  unique  combination 
of  his  father's  business  acumen  and 
inner  strength,  the  emotional  warmth 
and  commonsense  of  his  mother, 
Marie,  as  well  as  the  street  smarts  of 
the  common  person.  These  traits  are 
what  makes  Edward  DeBartolo.  Jr.,  a 
cut  above  most  of  his  NFL  peers. 

Nineteen  eighty-one  marks  a  signifi- 
cant year,  significant  because  this  is 
Edward  Jr.'s  fifth  season  as  the  team's 
owner  and  chief  executive  officer.  Five 
years  have  passed  since  the  National 
Football  League's  San  Francisco  fran- 
chise became  a  vital  acquisition  of  the 
nationwide  DeBartolo  Corp.,  and  for 
the  team's  president,  stability  now  has 
fully  arrived  on  his  football  club.  De- 
Bartolo points  with  pride  to  the  set- 
tling effect  that  has  permeated  the  or- 
ganization since  1979  when  he  hired 
Bill  Walsh,  a  leading  football  tactician 
and  a  great  human  being  with  the 
ability  to  bring  individuals  together  as 
a  team  on  and  off  the  field,  as  head 
coach  and  general  manager. 

The  49'ers  were  a  team  in  transition 
during  1977  and  1978,  but  that  transi- 
tion began  to  diminish  with  the  arrival 
of  Walsh  and  and  his  staff.  DeBartolo 
says  the  turnaround  came  because  "all 
of  us  have  a  singleness  of  purpose" 
where  the  49'ers  are  concerned.  He 
adds. 

The  people  presently  guiding  the  team 
under  Bill's  direction  are  the  people  who 
will  be  operating  the  team  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  pledged  my  total  support  to  their  ef- 
forts. 

The  49'ers  35-year-old  president 
serves  the  DeBartolo  Corp.  as  presi- 
dent and  chief  administrative  officer, 
a  role  that  demands  nearly  all  of  his 
attention  and  time.  The  corporation's 
home  offices  are  located  in  Youngs- 
town. Ohio,  the  DeBartolo  family 
hometown. 

Founded  in  1948  by  Edward  J.  De- 
Bartolo, who  is  the  father  of  the  49'ers 
president,  the  DeBartolo  Corp.  has 
become  one  of  America's  great  busi- 
ness success  stories.  It  is  the  leading 
planner,  builder,  owner,  and  operator 
of  enclosed  regional  shopping  malls  in 
the  world,  malls  that  total  more  than 
74  million  square  feet  of  retail  space. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  owns 
thoroughbred  racetracks,  including 
luxurious  Louisiana  Downs,  hotels,  in- 
dustrial and  executive  office  parks, 
the  Pittsburgh  Penguins  hockey  fran- 
chise, the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Arena,  and 
holds  many   commercial   bank   inter- 
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ests,   including   its   role   as   majority 
stockholder  in  three  bank3. 

Ed  Junior  not  only  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's fastest  rising  young  executives  for 
a  major  corporation,  but  he  also  is  the 
youngest  owner  in  the  28-team  Nation- 
al Football  League.  His  rise  began 
upon  graduation  from  Notre  Dame  in 
1968  when  he  joined  the  company  full 
time,  moving  from  department  to  de- 
partment learning  the  many  facets  of 
the  company  which,  by  then,  had 
grown  into  a  national  corporation  and 
had  become  recognized  as  the  largest 
shopping  center  firm  in  the  United 
States.  In  1971  he  was  appointed  a  vice 
president. 

Five  years  later  he  was  named  exec- 
utive vice  president  while  taking  over 
the  in-house  DeBartolo  staff  of  some 
300  engineers,  architects,  designers, 
financiers,  leasing  agents,  lawyers, 
management  and  operations  teams, 
along  with  advertising,  public  rela- 
tions, and  marketing  personnel.  He 
was  appointed  president  and  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  in  July  of  1979. 

Working  a  demanding  7-day-a-week 
schedule  that  he  has  continued  to 
today.  Ed  Junior  found  little  time  for 
those  pursuits  he  still  lists  as  hob- 
bies—golf and  football— or  returning 
my  phone  calls.  Football,  the  domi- 
nant interest  in  his  life,  would  become 
more  than  just  a  hobby  when  he 
became  the  49'ers  president  and  gener- 
al partner.  In  that  capacity  he  con- 
trols 90  percent  of  the  club,  with  limit- 
ed partners  Jane  Morabito  and  Frank- 
lin Mieuli.  who  each  own  5  percent. 

Edward  Junior  gives  generously  of 
his  time  and  influence  when  it  comes 
to  charitable  endeavors.  He  is  highly 
active  in  the  St.  Jude  Children's  Re- 
search Hospital,  having  directed  the 
Youngstown  effort  for  national  chair- 
man Danny  Thomas,  an  effort  that 
netted  the  greatest  sum  of  any  city  its 
size  in  the  Nation. 

He  also  has  for  several  years  direct- 
ed the  Youngstown  Cancer  and  Heart 
Fund  Drives,  served  as  director  of  a 
local  youth  center,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  at 
Youngstown  State  University. 

His  wife.  Candy,  was  his  childhood 
sweetheart,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  three  daughters,  Lisa  Marie  11,  Tif- 
fanie  Lynn  10,  and  Nicole  Ann  6.« 


I.R.A.  MURDER  CAMPAIGN 
CONTINUES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday.  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amazing  amount  of  media  sympathy 
accorded  to  the  I.R.A.  hunger  strikers 
earlier  this  year,  a  sympathy  never 
before  or  since  matched  by  any  con- 
cern for  their  victims,  demonstrates 
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once  more  the  cynical  manipulation  of 
public  emotion. 

That  the  hunger  strike  failed  be- 
cause British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  would  not  yield  to  de- 
mands—Mrs. Thatcher  was  perhaps 
remembering  the  I.R.A.  murder  of 
Lord  Mountbatten  and  of  her  own 
friend  and  adviser,  Airey  Neave— left 
the  managers  of  this  macabre  affair  in 
a  less  advantageous  situation  than  had 
been  planned.  There  was  indeed  a 
propaganda  windfall,  yet  other  objec- 
tives were  not  achieved. 

A  subsequent  campaign  led  to  vio- 
lence in  London,  including  a  particu- 
larly atrocious  nail-bomb  attack 
against  a  busload  of  Irish  Guardsmen, 
as  a  result  of  which  two  passersby 
were  killed  and  a  large  number  of 
young  men  were  hideously  maimed  by 
6-inch  nails  hammered  home  by  high 
explosives.  This  sort  of  nauseatingly 
brutal  and  cowardly  attack  has 
become  a  hallmark  of  the  I.R.A. 

The  latest  tactic  has  been  escalating 
attacks  against  leaders  of  the  majority 
population  in  Ulster— the  majority 
which  does  not  wish  to  become  part  of 
a  "united  Ireland."  most  particularly 
not  an  Ireland  dominated  by  the  likes 
of  the  I.R.A.  leadership. 

The  murder  of  a  clergyman  Member 
of  Parliament,  the  Reverend  Robert 
Bradford,  was  carried  out  in  a  typical- 
ly cowardly  and  cold-blooded  manner. 
The  Reverend  Bradford  was  making 
himself  available  to  his  constituents 
when  he  was  approached  by  two  men 
and  simply  shot  down. 

According  to  the  New  Yorks  Times 
of  November  17: 

In  Belfast,  the  I.R.A.'s  publicity  bureau 
issued  a,  statement  on  the  killing  .  .  .  saying 
that  people  who  whipped  up  anti-I.R.A.  sen- 
timent "cannot  expect  to  be  Immune  for- 
ever." 

The  statement  was  hardly  out  of 
character  for  an  organization  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  people  of  all  Ire- 
land. This  is.  after  all,  an  organization 
so  fond  of  maiming  that  its  own  mem- 
bers are  disciplined  by  blowing  away 
their  kneecaps  to  cripple  them  for  life. 
The  notion  that  any  people,  of  any 
persuasion,  would  voluntarily  subject 
themselves  to  the  governance  of  ter- 
rorists is  simply  absurd. 

But  examine  the  above  account  once 
more.  A  publicity  bureau  in  Belfast? 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  American 
people  being  required  to  tolerate  the 
existence  of  a  publicity  bureau  for  an 
organization  which  assassinates  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  sort  of  thing  explains  the  grow- 
ing cold  fury  of  Ulster  against  the 
British  rule  which  requires  toleration 
of  this  and  much  more.  It  requires  tol- 
eration of  a  sieve-like  border  where 
farmers  must  go  about  their  chores 
protected  by  shotgun-carrying  women- 
folk—and the  womenfolk  must  protect 
themselves  from  journalistic  identifi- 
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cation  by  some  sort  of  mask,  since  gun 
control  means  that  non-I.R.A.  civilians 
have  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  means 
to  protect  themselves. 

There  is  developing  an  Ulster  na- 
tionalism which  sees  no  way  out  of  the 
more  than  10  years  of  I.R.A.  terror 
than  through  independence.  These 
people  will  not  accept  absorption  into 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  which  is  for- 
eign to  them,  and  they  are  ever  more 
suspicious  of  eventual  British  sellout. 

In  these  pages  we  have  frequently 
set  forth  the  Communist  connections 
of  the  present-day  Irish  Republican 
Army.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  cre- 
dulity to  imagine  that  Moscow  has  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland  at  heart, 
when  unleashing  deliberate  campaigns 
of  violent  destabilization— or,  for  that 
matter  to  believe  that  Mu'anmiar  Qa- 
dhafi  is  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of 
Ireland. 

There  are  specialists  in  the  creation 
of  misery  and  chaos  who  find  all  too 
many  willing  employers.  Their  work  is 
not  merely  aimed  at  physical  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  but  at  the 
destruction  of  the  very  fiber  of  the 
targeted  society,  by  destroying  trust 
and  friendship  and  replacing  them 
with  suspicion  and  hatred. 

Any  people  who  have  been  subjected 
to  more  than  10  years  of  indiscrimi- 
nate assassination  and  bombing  by  a 
foreign-directed  terrorist  organization 
must  be  expected  to  become  short- 
tempered,  to  say  the  least.  The  out- 
burst against  British  Administrator 
James  Prior,  when  he  recommended 
that  all  remain  calm  following  the 
Bradford  murder,  was  an  entirely 
human  reaction.  There  is  wide  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  successive  British  Governments 
have  failed  to  end  the  terrorism.  No 
people  can  be  expected  to  remain  calm 
and  idle  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  that  emotion 
give  way  to  sense.  The  majority  popu- 
lation of  Ulster  has  rights  too.  They 
have  taken  huge  casualties,  including 
the  murder  of  thousands  of  people  in 
no  way  engaged  in  political  games. 
The  iKtpulation  of  the  Republic  does 
not  hunger  to  incorporate  a  hostile  mi- 
nority into  its  own  political  body.  And 
above  all,  the  present  Communist-di- 
rected Irish  Republican  Army  does  not 
really  care  what  anyone  in  Ireland 
wants.  It  is  a  terrorist  organization 
which  would  like  to  govern  a  typical 

'people's    republic"     of    the    Soviet 
model.* 
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WEEKEND  OF  WINS  BY  DeBAR- 
TOLO FAMILY  A  FIRST  IN  PRO- 
FESSIONAL SPORTS 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJ^RESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, three  professional  sports  teams 
owned  by  the  Edward  J.  DeBartolo 
family  of  Youngstown,  Ohio  were  vic- 
torious in  one  weekend,  in  one  city.  All 
three  teams  have  emerged  from  diffi- 
cult pasts:  thus,  the  pride  that  sur- 
faced in  Pittsburgh  the  weekend  of 
October  31  and  November  1  represent- 
ed several  years  of  sweat,  investment, 
diligence,  sind  grit. 

The  Spirit,  of  the  Major  Indoor 
Soccer  League,  beat  the  St.  Louis 
Steamers  3-2  in  an  exhibition  game 
October  31.  The  soccer  team  sat  out 
the  1980  season  when  its  former  owner 
suspended  play  due  to  financial  diffi- 
culties and  the  realization  that  more 
intense  management  was  needed. 
Edward  J.  DeBartolo,  Sr.,  purchased 
the  Spirit  in  June  of  this  year  after 
his  firm  assumed  management  of 
Pittsburgh's  Civic  Arena,  home  of  the 
Spirit  and  Penguins. 

Mr.  DeBartolo,  Sr.  also  owns  the 
Penguins,  Pittsburgh's  National 
Hockey  League  team.  That  same 
evening,  October  31.  the  Penguins 
beat  the  Buffalo  Sabres  in  the  Civic 
Arena  3-1.  The  team  in  its  first  9  years 
suffered  mismanagement  and  hopeless 
records.  DeBartolo  took  control  of  the 
Penguins  in  1977.  and  experts  are  now 
looking  for  a  comeback. 

The  proving  victory  came  the  next 
day  as  the  San  Francisco  49ers  swept 
past  the  Steelers  17-14.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  1971  that  an  NFC  team  won 
a  game  in  Pittsburgh.  The  49ers  left 
the  stadium  with  a  7-2  record,  six 
straight  wins  and  a  two-game  lead  in 
the  National  Conference  West. 

This  was  a  very  satisfying  win  for 
the  DeBartolo  family  and  their  friends 
because  it  came  in  their  own  backyard 
against  the  area's  prized  and  feared 
Steelers. 

As  one  of  the  few  San  Franciscans  in 
the  stand  that  day.  I  could  feel  the 
local  and  familial  pride  that  for  a  brief 
moment  allowed  a  franchise  switch 
where  the  San  Francisco  49ers  became 
the  Youngstown  49ers.  As  one  of  San 
Francisco's  Congressmen  and  one  of 
the  handful  of  people  who  saw  the 
49ers  first  game  in  1946.  I  even  felt 
like  a  Youngstowner. 

The  49ers  team  is  owned  by  Edward 
J.  DeBartolo.  Jr..  a  person  I  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend.  He  has  diligently 
maneuvered  management  since  1977 
when  he  took  control  of  the  team's  op- 
eration as  owner,  president,  and  chief 
executive  officer.  In  1979  he  hired  Bill 
Walsh,    one    of    the    finest    football 
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minds  as  well  as  a  great  human  being, 
as  head  coach.  The  combination  repre- 
sents a  turnabout,  and  today  the  49ers 
are  considered  "the  hottest  team  in 
pro  football." 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  these 
comments  by  our  colleague  Lyle  Wil- 
liams.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  RAFTER 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOTISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22.  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  honor 
my  good  friend  Jack  Rafter  for  his  re- 
markable work  and  contribution  to 
high  school  girls'  athletics  over  the 
last  two  decades. 

An  outstanding  track  coach  who  can 
boast  of  nearly  300  victories  at  Red 
Bank  Catholic  High  School  in  Red 
Bank,  Coach  Rafter  was  New  Jersey's 
pioneer— literally  the  man  who  made 
it  all  happen— in  girls'  track  and  cross 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  great  men. 
Coach  Rafter  saw  things  that  were  not 
and  said  "why  not."  He  saw  high 
school  girls,  blessed  with  abundant 
energy,  strength,  ability,  agility,  en- 
durance, and  pride,  relegated  to  the 
sidelines  to  just  watch  the  boys  play. 
Twenty  years  ago,  you  might  recall, 
girls  were  excluded  from  participation 
in  most  sports.  Many  assumed  that 
girls  were  just  not  competitors.  Or 
that  they  were  too  fragile.  Or  that 
they  lack  interest.  Or  that  they  would 
get  hurt.  Or  that  the  rigors  of  athletic 
competition  were  unladylike.  Almost 
alone  in  the  crowd  stood  Coach 
Rafter,  who  dared  to  disagree.  "I  be- 
lieve girls  can  do  it,"  he  would  often 
say.  "And  I  am  going  to  devote  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  effort  to  prove 
that  they  can— to  give  them  their 
shot." 

So  against  all  the  odds.  Coach 
Rafter  set  out  to  convince  a  skeptical 
world. 

Coach  Rafter  began  by  organizing  a 
girls'  track  team  at  Red  Bank  Catho- 
lic. To  everyone's  surprise,  except  the 
coach,  the  response  was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  girls  came  out  to  run,  to  have 
a  good  time  and  to  win.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  cynics  acknowledged  the 
success  of  Coach  Rafter's  program. 

Anxious  to  pit  his  harriers  against 
some  competition.  Coach  Rafter  soon 
discovered  that  none  was  to  be 
found— anywhere.  So  he  organized  the 
first  invitation  girls  track  meet  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  appropriately 
called  "A  Sadie  Hawkins  Day  Race." 

He  contacted  every  high  school  in 
the  State.  He  encouraged  them  to  or- 
ganize a  girls'  track  team.  He  pleaded 
his  cause  with  passion  and  conviction. 
Seven  schools  sent  squads  to  the  meet 
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and  statewide  girls'  track  competition 
was  bom. 

A  few  years  later.  Coach  Rafter  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  topple  another 
barrier  in  women's  sports— cross  coun- 
try. Everyone  who  has  run  cross  coun- 
try knows  that  cross-country  competi- 
tion is  no  picnic  and  requires  a  runner 
to  complete  a  long  distance  race  over  a 
hilly,  rugged  course.  I  know  the  chal- 
lenge of  cross-country  competition 
personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  let- 
tered 4  years  straight  at  St.  Mary's 
High  School  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Indeed  it  is  tough.  It  is  physically  de- 
manding. It  teaches  one  the  rewards 
of  training  and  discipline.  It  strength- 
ens the  body  and  sharpens  the  will.  So 
there  were  many  back  in  1966  who 
thought  Coach  Rafter's  idea  of  a  girls' 
cross-country  team  was  preposterous. 
But  again,  he  stuck  to  his  guns  and 
proved  them  wrong.  He  stuck  by  his 
girls  and  they  proved  him  right.  The 
female  dalers  showed  themselves  to  be 
every  bit  as  determined,  able,  fit,  and 
competitive  as  the  boys.  Girls'  cross 
country  in  New  Jersey  then  took  off 
like  a  rocket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rest  is  history.  One 
man's  dream,  one  man's  vision,  one 
man's  determination,  has  blossomed 
into  one  of  the  most  respected  state- 
wide girls'  track  programs  in  the  coun- 
try. Right  now,  over  290  New  Jersey 
high  schools  have  girls'  track  teams. 
Thousands  of  New  Jersey  girls  have, 
are,  or  will  participate  in  track  or  cross 
country.  And  they  have  one  coach  to 
thank.  Jack  Rafter,  a  guy  who  is  my 
candidate  for  Coach  of  Two  Decades. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Coach  Rafter's  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  world  of 
sports  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  his 
peers.  On  December  7,  he  will  be  hon- 
ored at  the  New  Jersey  State  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  Association  dinner, 
to  be  held  at  the  Pines  Manor  in 
Edison.« 


PROTECTING  THE  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  OP  WORKERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN, 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
surprise  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  there  are  serious  legal  im- 
pediments to  an  individual's  freedom 
to  contact  his  Congressman  or  to  con- 
tribute to  his— or  his  opponent's— cam- 
paign or  to  decline  to  take  such  ac- 
tions. In  my  view,  these  are  decisions 
that  should  be  solely  matters  of  indi- 
vidual choice,  and  we  should  take 
steps  to  make  certain  that  the  political 
process,  is  not  subverted  by  inappro- 
priate pressures  on  workers  to  partici- 
pate, or  to  refrain  from  participating, 
in  politics. 
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Common  law  provides,  in  general, 
that  an  employee  may  be  terminated 
at  the  will  of  his  employer.  Congress 
has.  however,  restricted  the  right  of 
an  employer  to  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  religion,  sex  and  so 
forth. 

We  have  not  adequately  protected 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  petition 
the  Government  for  the  redress  of 
grievances— a  right  enshrined  in  the 
first  amendment.  The  fact  that  we 
have  not  protected  this  right  has  led 
to  instances  where  firms  have,  in  the 
words  of  Business  Week,  engaged  in 
"browbeating  employees  into  lobby- 
ists," and,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
put  it.  opened  themselves  to  charges 
of  coercion  with  respect  to  solicita- 
tions for  Political  Action  Committee 
contributions. 

I  don't  believe  that  my  colleagues 
welcome  any  political  contributions 
that  have  been  coerced  by  an  employ- 
er of  by  a  PAC.  nor  receive  a  letter 
that  has  been  written  against  the  will 
of  the  correspondent.  We  need  to  take 
action  to  protect  the  political  process 
and  the  freedom  of  conscience  of  our 
constituents. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  including  "political 
preference"  as  an  additional  factor  de- 
fining what  employment  discrimina- 
tion would  be  illegal.  The  current  pro- 
cedures and  protections  for  employer 
and  employee,  now  part  of  title  VII, 
would  be  continued,  and  the  "bona 
fide  occupational  qualification"  escape 
hatch  would  still  exist  for  individuals 
whose  job  includes  the  duty  to  com- 
municate with  legislators. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
assert  itself,  making  it  clear  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  person  because  of  writing,  or  de- 
clining to  write  to  an  elected  official, 
nor  for  making  or  failing  to  make  a  po- 
litical contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  bill. 
H.R.  5098,  a  Business  Week  article 
dated  March  10,  1980.  and  an  analysis 
of  the  political  rights  of  workers  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

H.R. 5098 
A   BILX,   to   amend   title   VII   of   the   Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1964   to  prohibit  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal preference. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2000e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)(1)  The  term -'political  preference",  as 
used  with  respect  to  an  individual,  means  a 
political  preference  of  such  individual,  as 
expressed— 

"(A)  by  making,  or  declining  to  make,  a 
contribution  of  anything  of  value  (including 
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services)  for  the  benefit  of  any  candidate, 
political  party,  or  political  committee,  or 

"(B)  by  attempting,  or  declining  to  at- 
tempt, to  influence— 

"(i)  the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion, or 

"•(ii)  the  outcome  of  any  referendum,  initi- 
ative, or  recall  proceeding  of  a  State  or  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
other  than  through  an  act  prohibited  by 
law. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  term  candidate"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  601(b) 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(B)  the  term  "political  committee"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 301(4)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971:  and 

"•(C)  the  term  "legislation"  means  any  bill, 
resolution,  amendment,  nomination,  or 
other  matter  pending  or  proposed  in,  or 
which  may  otherwise  be  the  subject  of 
action  by.  either  House  of  Congress,  or  a 
legislative  body  of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State.'". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e  and  following)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""political  preference,"" 
after  "sex,"  each  place  it  appears  in  sections 
703(a).  703(b).  703(c).  703(d),  703(e),  703(h). 
704(b),  and  706(g): 

(2)'  by  inserting  "".  political  preference.'" 
after  "religion,  sex"  in  section  703(h):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  section  703(j)— 

(A)  "political  preference,"  after  "sex."*  the 
first  place  it  appears: 

(B)  ""(or  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
persons  having  any  particular  political  pref- 
erence)"' after  ""national  origin""  the  second 
place  it  appears:  and 

(C)  ""(or  the  total  number  or  percentage  of 
persons  having  such  a  political  preference)" 
after  "national  origin""  the  third  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(b)  The  section  heading  for  section  703  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-2)  is  amended  by  inserting  "Political 
Preference,""  after  '"Sex,'". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  employment 
practices  occurring  after  the  180th  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Browbeating  Employees  Into  Lobbyists 
A  truism  of  political  life  is  that  mail 
moves  politicians.  But  how  does  a  legislator 
respond  to  500  preprinted  postcards  from 
the  employees  of  XYZ  Corp.  or  to  200  let- 
ters written  on  company  stationery? 

The  question  is  far  from  academic  to  the 
growing  number  of  corporations  that  use 
their  employees  as  political  lobbyists.  In  in- 
dustries ranging  from  oil  to  aerospace, 
workers  have  been  urged— and  sometimes 
marshaled  into  boardrooms,  offices,  and 
cafeterias— to  write  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, recommending  action  that  the 
company  wants.  One  senator,  Carl  Levin  (D- 
Mich.).  estimates  that  up  to  10  percent  of 
his  mail  is  identifiably  from  employees  writ- 
ing in  their  companies'  interest. 

INTRUSION 

Predictably,  the  practice  has  inspired  em- 
ployee grumbling  that  '"managed""  letter- 
writing  is  not  part  of  their  jobs,  complaints 
from  civil  libertarians  that  it  invades  the 
writers"  privacy,  and  attempts  by  political 
theorists,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to  curb 
the  trend.  Professor  David  W.  Ewing,  of  the 
Harvard   Business   School,    who   dubs   the 
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workplace  "'the  black  hole  in  American 
rights."'  calls  for  a  movement  to  give  em- 
ployees the  constitutional  guarantees  they 
have  as  citizens.  Noting  that  some  50  major 
companies  (including  IBM.  Citibank,  and 
Bank  of  America)  have  issued  guidelines 
protecting  employees  from  coercion  or  in- 
trusion upon  their  privacy.  Professor  Alan 
F.  Westin,  a  political  scientist  at  Columbia 
University,  says:  "Management  must  see 
that  the  choice  lies  between  making  the 
effort  themselves  and  government  regula- 
tion." 

In  Congress.  Representative  Prank 
Thompson  Jr.  (D-N.J.)  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
jurisdiction  over  supervisory  employees— ad- 
mittedly only  a  first  step  toward  their  pro- 
tection against  political  arm-twisting.  Super- 
visory employees  would  still  have  to  form 
unions  and  file  grievances  under  NLRB-pro- 
tected  union  contracts  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion, or  possibly  win  an  NLRB  hearing  by 
approaching  the  board  as  a  unit  to  protest 
such  action  as  a  mass  firing  for  refusing  to 
write  letters.  Moreover,  a  similar  bill  intro- 
duced by  Thompson  in  the  1974-75  scbsion 
died  in  committee. 

But  the  Thompson  bill— and  other  bills  on 
employees  rights  currently  being  considered 
by  fKJtential  sponsors— may  have  bett«r  luck 
this  time,  in  part  because  Congress  has 
become  aware  of  the  quantum  increase  in 
its  company-inspired  mail.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, says  a  congressional  aide,  that  more 
companies  "have  realized  that  their  employ- 
ees represent  electoral  power."" 

Operating  on  that  realization.  Fluor 
Corp.,  of  Irvine,  Calif.,  urged  its  20,000  em- 
ployees to  write  to  their  congressmen  in 
support  of  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1978.  Fluor  holds  multimillion-dollar  con- 
tracts to  design  and  construct  oil  refineries 
and  other  projects  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Rock- 
well International  Corp.,  of  Pittsburgh,  pro- 
vided preprinted  postcards  to  its  headquar- 
ters employees  so  that  they  could  petition 
Congress  in  support  of  the  B-1  boml)er  in 
1977.  Rockwell  was  the  primary  bidder  for 
production  of  the  B-1,  a  program  whose 
lowest  estimate  was  $10  billion.  For  most  of 
the  last  year,  the  major  oil  companies  have 
used  company  newsletters,  pep  talks  over 
plant  intercoms,  and  fliers  posted  on  depart- 
ment bulletin  boards  to  persuade  employees 
to  send  lawmakers  the  message  thai  pro- 
posed taxes  on  ""windfall  profits'"  would  un- 
justly hurt  the  companies. 

LABOR"S  EFFORTS 

Unions,  too,  have  pitched  in  on  occasion. 
Last  year  the  Federation  of  Grain  Millers 
urged  its  3.000  members  in  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  to  write  letters  objecting  to  an  anti- 
monopoly  suit  brought  against  the  cereal  in- 
dustry by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
More  recently,  the  United  Auto  Workers  or- 
ganized a  campaign  to  support  a  bid  by 
Chrysler  Corp.  for  federal  loan  guarantees. 
Senator  Levin  reports  that  he  received  some 
7.000  letters  clearly  stemming  from  that 
campaign. 

While  corporations  that  sponsor  letter- 
writing  campaigns  stress  that  participation 
is  voluntary,  even  voluntary  action  must  be 
motivated.  When  22  specialty  steel  compa- 
nies, backed  by  the  United  Steelworkers. 
joined  in  a  push  for  continuation  of  the  spe- 
cialty steel  import  quotas  last  year,  an  in- 
dustry brochure  hammered  home  the  warn- 
ing, "Your  job  is  at  stake!"  Says  Hubert  W. 
Delano,  assistant  vice-president  of  Cyclops 
Corp..  a  Pittsburgh-based  diversified  steel- 
maker: "Our  people  realized  what  the 
import-restraint  program  meant   to  them. 
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The  plant  here  in  Pittsburgh  had  a  40  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  a  couple  of  years 
ago." 

THE  JOB  THREAT 

Sometimes,  however,  the  threat  to  a  work- 
er"s  job  becomes  more  personal.  A  worker  in 
Cyclops"  Specialty  Steel  Div.  felt  that  his 
job  was  at  stake  when  he  balked  at  joining 
in  the  second  of  the  division"s  two  letter- 
writing  sessions.  A  technician  in  a  nonunion 
job.  the  employee  had  dutifully  appeared  in 
the  company  board  room  as  requested  in 
1978  and  had  written  a  letter  supporting 
quotas.  When  asked  to  make  a  return  ap- 
pearance last  summer,  he  refused.  "I  lost 
my  cool.'"  he  says.  "I  didn't  agree  with  the 
company"s  position,  which  I  thought  was  . 
very  self-serving."'  Instead,  he  offered  to 
write  a  letter  at  home  and  mail  it  privately. 

The  result,  he  says,  was  a  visit  from  his 
supervisor,  who  told  him  that  everyone  had 
to  write  a  lelter  on  the  premises.  "He  said. 
'Go  up  and  write  something.  Nobody's  ever 
refused  to  do  it.'  "  the  employee  says. 

At  that  point  the  technician  turned  to  his 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  only  to  be  told  that  the  company 
was  within  its  rights  in  using  him  as  a  lob- 
byist. The  Constitution  protects  an  Ameri- 
can from  political  pressures  by  the  govern- 
ment but  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  employ- 
er pressures,  the  ACLU  said. 

Specific  laws  restrain  companies  from 
acting  freely  in  specific  areas— for  instance, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
Act— but  in  areas  that  are  left  uncovered  by 
law,  "the  power  of  a  large  corporation  over 
the  worker  is  fairly  unlimited.""  confirms  Ira 
Glasser.  the  ACLU"s  executive  director.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  he  does  not  belong  to 
a  union.  Glasser  says. 

PROTECTION 

Almost  all  union  contracts  specify  that 
firings  must  be  for  just  cause  and  provide 
grievance  procedures  culminating  in  arbitra- 
tion: an  arbitrator  is  unlikely  to  find  that 
refusing  to  write  to  a  congressman  is  just 
cause  for  dismissal.  And  if  the  union,  sym- 
pathetic to  the  company,  drags  its  feet  on 
processing  the  grievance,  the  member  can 
sue  it  under  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  for 
failing  to  represent  him.  But  in  the  absence 
of  union  or  legislative  protection.  Glasser 
says,  employees  must  weigh  the  economic 
consequences  of  refusing  to  act  on  the  com- 
pany"s  behalf.  These  economic  consider- 
ations are  "more  effective  political  inhibi- 
tors than  even  the  fear  of  arrest,""  he  says. 

In  the  Cyclops  case,  the  technician  finally 
wrote  the  letter.  The  experience  left  him 
shaken.  "I  felt  my  constitutional  right  to 
privacy  had  Ijeen  violated.""  he  says.  "I 
wanted  to  refuse,  but  I  didn't  because  I  am 
the  main  support  of  my  family." 

Cyclops'  Delano  denies  that  the  specialty 
steel  campaign  was  coercive.  ""We  were  cer- 
tainly very  anxious  that  our  employees 
write,  so  a  strong  effort  was  made."'  he  says. 
But  Delano  stresses  that  nobody  was  forced. 


Company-inspired  mail  campaigns  have 
met  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The 
specialty  steel  campaign  apparently  per- 
suaded Congress  but  not  the  President,  who 
vetoed  the  bill.  In  general,  says  Representa- 
tive William  S.  Moorhead  (D-Pa.).  a  22-year 
congressional  veteran,  he  is  most  persuaded 
by  "the  one  letter  that  analyzes  and  pre- 
sents a  problem  logically,""  and  he  discounts 
postcards  and  petitions.  Moorhead  quotes 
the  late  Senator  Sam  Raybum  to  the  effect 
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that  "a  letter  written  with  a  stub  pencil  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  counts  for  more  than  a  fancy 
letterhead  because  it  probably  comes  from 
someone  who  has  never  written  to  his  con- 
gressman before." 

In  any  case,  says  Moorhead,  "I  am  not 
elected  to  tote  up  letters  and  find  out  how 
many  people  in  my  district  are  for  or 
against  an  issue.  People  b&ck  home  rely  on 
me  to  study  the  question  and  vote  accord- 
ingly." 

Other  congressmen,  often  with  less  secure 
political  bases,  feel  that  even  coordinated 
letter-writing  has  some  value.  When  week- 
end vehicle  gas  restrictions  were  proposed 
last  year,  first-term  Representative  Howard 
E.  Wolpe  (D-Mich.)  received  two  dozen  iden- 
tical letters  on  company  stationery  from 
employees  of  a  small  supplier  of  brass  fit- 
tings for  recreational  vehicles.  The  letters 
noted  that  restricted  gas  sales  would  hurt 
the  makers  of  snowmobiles  and  other  recre- 
ational vehicles,  ultimately  producing  lay- 
offs in  the  supplier  company. 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

James  D.  Margolis,  Wolpe's  executive  as- 
sistant, believes  that  even  this  obviously  or- 
chestrated effort  was  effective  because  "it 
clued  us  into  the  ramifications  of  those  re- 
strictions." Even  so,  Margolis  says  that 
Wolpe  prefers  the  personal  touch.  "I'd  say 
he  gives  two  points  for  sending  anything, 
but  10  for  a  personal  letter,"  he  says. 

Company-inspired  employee  lobbying  can 
also  generate  undesirable  side  effects.  When 
Fluor  Chairman  J.  Robert  Fluor  wrote  to 
employees  and  shareholders  in  1978  to  ask 
them  to  petition  legislators  in  support  of 
the  sale  of  military  jets  to  both  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel,  he  drew  widespread  criti- 
cism, especially  from  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty. 

"We  took  a  lot  of  heat  on  that,"  says 
Thomas  C.  EUick.  vice-president  of  corpo- 
rate relations,  who  supervises  such  activi- 
ties. Fluor  seldom  uses  grass-roots  lobbying, 
EUick  says,  but  "we  felt  strongly  about  the 
bill  and  saw  that  it  was  in  trouble."  so  Fluor 
made  a  conscious  decision  to  try  to  use  the 
political  clout  of  its  20.000  employees.  The 
effort,  however,  involved  "no  coercion  and 
no  attempt  to  follow  up  on  who  wrote  let- 
ters and  who  didn't"  EUick  says. 

THE  SOFT  SELL 

That  kind  of  company  attempt  to  inspire 
employee  lobbying  violates  no  one's  privacy 
"if  it  is  truly  voluntary,  with  no  threat  of 
sanctions,"  says  Columbia's  Westin.  More- 
over, says  William  R.  Maloni.  a  former  aide 
to  Representative  Moorhead,  "better  efforts 
at  internal  corporate  communications  would 
produce  better  results  than  blackjack  letter- 
writing  sessions"  because  they  would  gener- 
ate more  spontaneous  letters. 

In  fact.  Illinois  State  Senator  Dawn  Clark 
Netsch  insists  that  she  can  identify  the  ef- 
fects of  a  company  newsletter  in  the  letters 
she  receives.  She  finds  such  obviously  volun- 
tary expressions  of  concern  more  persuasive 
than  "200  organized  letters,"  she  says. 

Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  24,  1980. 
To  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
From  American  Law  Division. 
Subject;  Protecting  Employees'  Right  of  Po- 
litical Expression. 
Attention:  Hillel  Weinberg. 

At  common  law.  an  employee  could  be  dis- 
missed for  any  reason,  with  or  without 
cause,  at  the  whim  of  his  or  her  employer. 
Now,  however,  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
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ment  Opijortunities  Act  prohibits  employ- 
ment discrimination  on  account  of  an  indi- 
vidual's "race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  nation- 
al origin"  (42  U.S.C.  §  2000e-2).  Age  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  is  prohibited  by  29 
U.S.C.  §  623(a).  The  majority  of  States  have 
adopted  legislation  along  these  same  lines.' 
The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  §§  141  et  seq.)  provides  certain  protec- 
tions to  those  engaged  in  union  activities, 
and  many  union  contracts  provide  addition- 
al protection  (union  related  and/or  general) 
to  covered  employees. 

However,  there  are  still  some  gaps  in  cov- 
erage. For  example,  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  in  Federal  or  State  law '  to  prohibit 
an  employer  from  forcing  an  employee  to 
write,  or  refrain  from  writing,  a  letter  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  expressing  his  or  her 
views  on  a  pending  issue  or  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. An  employee  refusing  to  take  such  an 
action  could  thus  be  dismissed  or  otherwise 
disciplined  as  a  result.  Such  employees  have 
First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech  and 
political  association,  but  asserting  them  can 
be  expensive  and  time  consuming. 

All  States  prohibit  election  coercion  or  in- 
timidation, and  34  (all  except  Alaska,  Geor- 
gia, Hawaii,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington)  specifi- 
cally prohibit  election  coercion  by  an  em- 
ployer.' However,  contacting  a  Member  of 
Congress,  or  refusing  to  do  so.  does  not 
strictly  speaking  come  within  the  realm  of 
an  election.  (Although  it  may  tangentially, 
no  cases  were  found  where  such  an  interpre- 
tation of  any  of  the  above  statutes  was  of- 
fered.) 

Although  arguments  can  be  offered  in 
support  of  employees'  rights  in  these  areas, 
these  rights  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
through  a  statutory  enactment  specifically 
providing  for  such  protection.  Adverse  ac- 
tions and  lawsuits  might  still  be  required  in 
some  instances  (for  example,  to  determine  if 
exercising  the  protected  right  has  in  fact  led 
to  disciplinary  action),  but  the  basic  right  of 
employees  to  be  free  from  harassment  be- 
cause of  such  action  would  be  settled. 

We  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful. 
Rita  Ann  Reib(er, 
Legislative  Attorney.0 


HERBERT  WEHNER  PART  II: 
LEADING  GERMANY  TO  OBLIV- 
ION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  November  22,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans,  whose  educational  system 
fails  to  give  them  a  sense  of  history. 


■  The  Government  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  Is  presently  conducting  a  tele- 
phone survey  of  250  less-than-statewlde  entitles  to 
determine  what,  if  any,  affirmative  action  rights 
are  covered  by  their  enactments  (municipal  codes 
and  ordinances,  etc. ).  Other  than  through  that  pro- 
cedure, these  are  not  readily  available  for  research 
purposes. 

*  Standard  reference  works,  the  Scorpio  computer 
citation  file,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  National  Council  of  State 
Governments  were  consulted  on  this  point,  without 
finding  any  such  enactments. 

'See  Senate  Election  Law  Guidebooli  1980.  S. 
Doc.  96-45  (1980).  pp.  304-305. 
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are  always  in  need  of  useful  reminders 
of  the  deep  roots  of  living  actors  upon 
the  political  stage. 

In  view  of  the  current  renewed  Com- 
munist drive  for  the  neutralization  of 
Eiu-ope,  and  particularly  West  Germa- 
ny, it  is  well  to  set  forth  the  back- 
ground of  a  man  who  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  German  elder  states- 
man by  now,  having  been  assured  of  a 
seat  in  the  Bundestag  from  1949 
onward. 

Herbert  Wehner,  now  75  years  old. 
has  been  described  as  the  "grey  emi- 
nence" of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
(SPD)  of  West  Germany.  He  has.  as 
we  noted  in  these  pages  on  July  29,  au- 
thored a  plan  for  the  neutralization  of 
Germany  which  was  actually  an  im- 
provement, from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  upon  the  original  Rapacki  plan 
of  Polish  Communist  origin.  Wehner 
appears  to  owe  his  position  in  German 
politics  to  the  favor  he  receives  from 
outside  of  Germany. 

Wehner  is  nowadays  at  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  long  and  fervid  years  as  a 
Communist  and  turncoat,  and  refer- 
ence to  this  background  in  the  mass 
media  of  Germany  today  is  about  as 
likely  as  reference  in  our  own  mass 
media  of  the  close  and  helpful  rela- 
tionship between  Mr.  Harriman  and 
the  Soviet  Government,  dating  back  to 
1924. 

An  example  of  the  sanitizing  of  offi- 
cial biographies  is  presented  in  the 
case  of  Herbert  Wehner.  Note  the 
thoroughly  "respectable"  sound  of  the 
following  official  biography,  every 
other  word  oozing  propriety. 

Wehner,  Herbert,  editor,  bom  July  11, 
1906  in  Dresden;  Protestant-Lutheran;  mar- 
ried. Seminary  preparatory  school,  high 
school,  graduation  1924.  Training  as  indus- 
trial merchant.  Political-economic  and  in- 
dustrial-economic studies.  Commercial  activ- 
ity. Since  1925.  first  part-time  and  then  full- 
time  journalist.  Before  1933,  author  and 
publisher  of  publications  in  the  field  of  law 
concerning  work  councils  and  trade  union 
practice.  Politically  active  since  1923,  trade 
union  membership  since  1924.  1930-31. 
member  of  the  Diet  of  Saxony.  1933,  active 
in  the  resistance  movement.  1935,  emigra- 
tion. Owing  to  continued  cormection  with 
the  resistance  movement,  repeatedly  arrest- 
ed and  interned  abroad  during  the  war. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  see 
what  has  been  concealed  and  disguised 
thus  far.  The  least  deceptive  state- 
ment above  is  "politically  active  since 
1923."  That  is  the  year  in  which  Her- 
bert Wehnei  joined  the  Socialist 
Workers'  Youth. 

His  "training  as  an  industrial  mer- 
chant" must  have  taken  place  while  he 
was  a  factory  apprentice  until  1926. 
His  "political-economic  and  industrial- 
economic  studies"  were  pursued  by  ab- 
sorbing revolutionary  propaganda;  in 
1925  he  joined  the  Syndicalist  Work- 
ers' Federation  and  embarked  upon 
his  career  as  "journalist"  by  working 
on  syndicalist  and  anarchist  publica- 
tions. By  1927,  Herbert  Wehner  hsid 
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"graduated"  to  the  Communist  Party 
proper  (KPD). 

It  was  then,  as  a  Communist  Party 
apparatchik,  that  he  became  "author 
and  publisher  of  publications  in  the 
field  of  law  concerning  work  councils 
and  trade  union  practice." 

In  1930-31,  as  Wehner  neglects  to 
inform  readers  of  his  official  biogra- 
phy, he  was  a  Communist  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Saxony.  Nowhere  in 
his  biography  could  one  ever  imagine 
that  the  subject  was  an  enthusiastic 
Communist. 

Wehner's  journalistic  career  in- 
volved such  effusions  as  the  following, 
published  in  Revolutionary  Action  in 
May  of  1926: 

The  first  necessity  is  the  destruction  of 
the  state  .  .  .  The  armed  rebellion  Is  ineviU- 
bly  necessary  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  what 
exists  ...  All  forces  must  be  concentrated 
in  the  fight  against  the  Republic  and  the 
government  as  such,  against  Parliament  and 
all  other  institutions. 

Later,  as  a  Communist  member  of 
the  Saxony  legislature,  he  said: 

Soviet  Russia  is  the  only  country  in  which 
we  have  no  crises  because  the  workers  and 
farmers  dominate  .  .  .  where  the  red  flag 
with  the  hammer  and  sickle  is  flying. 

We  (German  Communists)  will  see  to  it 
that  a  clean  sweep  will  be  made  here  with 
the  bourgeoise,  as  in  the  case  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  the  shouting  of  the  middle  class 
.  .  .  will  be  proof  of  the  trembling  fear  of 
this  bankrupt  bourgeoise  society. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  were 
the  effusions  of  youth.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Swedes 
caught  Wehner  meeting  with  a  KGB 
general  in  1970,  one  must  conclude 
that  Wehner  has  merely  disguised  his 
views,  not  changed  them.  The  serious 
intentions  of  Adolf  Hitler  were  also 
overlooked,  in  his  early  writings. 

Indeed.  during  1929-31.  when 
Wehner  was  rising  fast  in  the  KPD, 
his  task  was  to  foster  the  penetration 
of  the  trade  unions  by  Communists, 
and  in  1931  he  was  brought  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  German 
Communist  Party.  There,  he  became 
editor  of  the  official  KPD  magazine, 
the  Party  Worker,  and  served  as  per- 
sonal secretary  to  Party  Chairman 
Ernst  Thalmann. 

When  the  KPD  was  outlawed  in 
1933,  Wehner's  "resistance"  activities 
amounted  to  the  party-directed  task  of 
completing  networks  of  agents  all  over 
Western  Europe.  In  1934,  on  party 
orders,  he  tried  to  engineer  the  perma- 
nent detachment  of  the  Saar  from 
Germany.  Wehner  was  arrested  in 
1935,  not  in  Germany  but  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  "released  to  the  Soviet 
Union,"  where  he  could  hardly  com- 
plain of  persecution.  He  became  assist- 
ant to  the  noted  head  of  the  Comin- 
tern, Dimitrov.  After  years  of  further 
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training,  he  was  dispatched  to  Sweden 
as  a  Soviet  spy.  He  was  convicted  of  es- 
pionage on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1942. 

This  episode  casts  further  discredit 
upon  Wehner's  character.  The  Com- 
munist Party  asked  its  Social  Demo- 
cratic allies  for  legal  defense  of 
Wehner,  and  the  Social  Democrats 
obligingly  provided  the  son  of  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Georg 
Brantig,  as  his  lawyer.  When  Brantig 
discovered  that  Wehner,  who  was 
scarcely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gestapo, 
had  blown  his  entire  network  under 
interrogation,  Brantig  stated: 

This  man  is  neither  a  Communist  nor  an 
anti-Fascist.  Wehner  is  a  provocateur  and  a 
traitor.  I  mvist  reject  his  defense. 

More  accurately,  he  was  a  coward 
and  an  opportimist.  German  Commu- 
nists who  were  victimized  by  Wehner 
assert  that  he  began  working  as  a 
double  agent  for  the  British  as  early 
as  his  arrival  in  Sweden  in  1941,  that  it 
was  at  British  instigation  that  he 
wormed  his  way  back  into  KPD  circles 
after  his  release,  and  that  his  British 
Intelligence  connections  saw  to  his 
return  to  Germany  in  1946. 

Since  Germany  was  an  occupied 
country,  Wehner  was  far  from  the 
only  turncoat  German  to  be  boosted 
into  high  political  position  under  the 
occupation.  Wehner  served  who  knows 
how  many  of  the  occupying  powers, 
and  in  1949.  when  the  Bundesrepublik 
was  formed,  he  was  already  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party. 

The  chairman  of  the  party  was,  of 
course,  Willy  Brandt.  Wehner  and 
Brandt  had  long  experience  in  joint 
Communist-Social  Democratic  popular 
front  politics  dating  back  to  France  in 
1936.  At  that  time.  Wehner  was  serv- 
ing the  Comintern  and  provided  a 
strictly  party  line  popular  front  decla- 
ration which  Brandt  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  committing 
them  without  hesitation  to  the  Com- 
munist cause. 

Wehner.  by  the  way,  fulfilled  his 
other  task  in  prewar  Prance,  also  in 
accordance  with  Comintern  instruc- 
tions, by  directing  local  Communist  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the 
French  Armed  Forces. 

In  postwar  Germany,  this  known 
Soviet  spy  and  double  agent  became, 
according  to  Wehner's  official  biogra- 
phy, "German  advisor  in  prisoner-of- 
war  questions  at  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations"  in  the  early 
1950's.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  in- 
dividual who  would  have  less  sympa- 
thy than  Wehner  for  loyal  and  coura- 
geous men  who  had  fought  against  his 
employers. 
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For  the  next  decade,  Wehner  and 
his  nominal  superior,  Willy  Brandt, 
became  exponents  of  German  reunifi- 
cation largely  on  Soviet  terms.  The 
Wehner  proposals  always  involved 
German  withdrawal  from  NATO,  the 
removal  of  NATO  forces— and  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany  itself,  the  dis- 
banding of  the  German  Armed  Forces. 
The  cynical  deal  has  always  been  in- 
tended to  leave  Germany  open  and 
helpless  to  the  type  of  subversive  war- 
fare which  Wehner  well  knows  to  be  a 
Communist  specialty.  He  brings  to  the 
matter  a  lifetime  of  experience. 

When  a  shift  of  strategy  was  indicat- 
ed, Wehner  proved  himself  as  supple 
as  ever.  Patriotic  speeches  came  to 
flow  lightly  from  his  lips;  more  than 
that,  Wehher  learned  to  give  hard-line 
speeches  to  the  millions  of  Germans 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  policies  which  he  and  Brandt  had 
enthusiastically  embraced  at  the  time. 
Even  as  the  speeches  were  being 
made,  the  Social  Democrats  were 
meeting  in  Italy  with  Italian  Commu- 
nist Party  representatives  detailed  to 
present  to  them  the  new  Communist 
position  on  the  fate  of  Germany.  It  is 
apparently  necessary,  in  the  Western 
media,  to  preserve  Willy  Brandt's  tat- 
tered reputation  by  implying  that  he 
has  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  his 
closest  associates  have  been  longstand- 
ing trusted  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  Brandt  himself  has  a  turncoat 
background  lacking  little  but 
Wehner's  actual  conviction  for  espio- 
nage. 

Nonetheless,  Brandt's  close  associ- 
ate. Egon  Bahr.  had  been  the  subject 
of  surveillance  for  years,  and  had 
spent  the  entire  p>eriod  of  the  midsix- 
ties  in  working  out  a  common  position 
with  the  Soviets  as  to  Germany's 
future  as  a  divided  and  neutralized 
land. 

When  Herbert  Wehner  chose 
Sweden,  in  1970,  as  a  place  to  meet  a 
certain  Soviet  KGB  general,  the 
Swedes,  who  had  not  forgotten  his  un- 
savory nature,  were  not  amused.  They 
tipped  off  German  intelligence  and  ad- 
vised Wehner  to  conduct  his  business 
elsewhere  in  the  future. 

This  is  essential  background  to  the 
understanding  of  the  policies  of  Social 
Democrat  Willy  Brandt,  including  his 
"opening  to  the  East"  policies  when  he 
became  Chancellor  of  West  Germany. 
Brandt  is  a  power  in  the  Socialist 
International  and  thus  still  very  much 
in  a  position  to  push  Soviet  policies  in 
the  Western  world.  And  Herbert 
Wehner  can  hardly  be  imagined  as 
changing  his  spots  at  this  late  date. 
We  must  expect  that  he  and  his  party 
will  collaborate  with  Moscow  as 
openly  as  is  politically  feasible.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE— Monday,  November  23, 1981 


November  23,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  November  2.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opeiUng  prayer  will  be  given  by  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  Christian  Halverson,  Jr., 
associate  pastor.  North  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  Senate  Chaplain. 

PRATXR 

The  Reverend  Richard  Christian  Hal- 
verson, Jr.,  associate  pastor.  North  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  In  Heaven,  these  days  on  the 
Hill  have  been  long,  arduous,  and  per- 
haps even  somewhat  frustrating  to  those 
who  labor  here.  Yet  we  know  in  Thy  sov- 
ereignty it  is  no  accident  that  we  wrestle 
with  these  difficult  circumstances  pecu- 
liar to  our  day,  nor  is  it  by  chance  that 
each  man  and  woman  who  occupies  a 
position  of  influence  in  this  body  has 
been  called  to  serve  our  coxmtry  at  this 
time. 

Inasmuch  as  those  who  labor  here 
have  been  ordained  by  You,  a  truth  made 
known  by  the  very  Bible  on  which  their 
oath  of  office  is  taken,  grant  with  this 
divine  calling  the  godly  wisdom  and  for- 
titude to  continue  the  hard  work  of  plow- 
ing up  fallow  ground  and  planting  seeds 
of  peace  that  by  faith  what  is  said  and 
done  here,  if  under  Thy  guidance,  may 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  righteousness 
across  the  land. 

This  we  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  from 
whom  we  receive  wisdom,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OP  THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  tharik 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHEN  I  GET  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Thomas 
Masson  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "When  I 
Get  Time,"  and  I  could  not  imagine  a 
better  Monday  morning  than  today  to 
include  It  in  the  Record. 


When  I  Or  Tncx 
(By  Thomas  L.  Maason) 

When  I  get  time — 

I  know  what  I  shall  do: 
I'll  cut  the  leaves  of  all  my  books 

And  read  them  through  and  through. 

When  I  get  time — 

I'll  write  some  letters  then 
That  I  have  owed  for  weeks  and  weeks 

To  many,  many  men. 

When  I  get  time — 

I'll  pay  those  calls  I  owe. 
And  with  those  bills,  those  countless  bills, 

I  will  not  be  so  slow. 

When  I  get  time — 

I'll  regulate  my  life 
In  such  a  way  that  I  may  get 

Acquainted  with  my  Wife. 

When  I  get  time — 

Oh  glorious  dream  of  bliss! 
A  month,  a  year,  ten  years  from  now — 

But  I  can't  finish  this — 
I've  no  more  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  morning  business  today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  no  longer  than  30  minutes 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  no 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  session  consid- 
ering matters  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  Senate  in  greater  detail  of 
what  action  may  be  taken  by  the  House 
and  what  further  action  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  I  cannot  do  that  at  this  moment. 

I  had  hoped  today  to  take  up  the  small 
business  bill,  S.  881.  Before  I  do  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  we  might  lay  aside  that 
measure  temporarily  to  take  up  what- 
ever comes  over  from  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  continuing  resolution, 
since  that  is  our  first  obligation.  I  shall 
not  now  make  that  request,  but  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  see  if  we  could  get  such  an 
agreement  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator repeat  the  statement?  I  am  sorry; 
I  beg  his  pardon.  I  was  distracted. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
said  I  had  hoped  today  and  previously 
announced  that  the  Senate  would  be 
asked  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  881,  the  small  business  bill,  but  that 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  or  should  do 
that  unless  I  can  get  an  agreement  that 
if  and  when  we  receive  something  from 
the  House  in  connection  with  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  we  can  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  that  measure  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  matter  as  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  House.  I  then  indicated  I 
will  not  now  make  that  request  but  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  consider  such  a  request 
later  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other  mat- 
ter we  can  proceed  with  today,  I  believe, 
and  I  hope  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  that  is  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  If  that  is  cleared  on  the 
minority  side,  I  would  propose  that,  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  and  no 
earlier  than  1  o'clock,  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  Is  no 
objection  on  this  side  to  proceeding  to 
that  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  foresee  any 
great  difficulty  with  that.  I  imderstand 
there  is  no  great  controversy  involved. 
But  I  have  the  same  problem  with  that; 
that  is,  to  lay  aside  that  measure,  if 
necessary.  I  will  not  make  that  request 
at  this  time. 

I  ask  the  minority  leader  to  consider, 
as  well,  the  possibility  of  such  unani- 
mous consent  request  later. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  I  was  the  author  of 
the  original  bill  last  year  and  I  was  one 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  In  the  com- 
mittee. But  I  think  we  have  worked 
something  out  that  accommodates  both 
sides.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  that 
within  a  very  short  time  and  pass  it  by 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  pleased  for  that  evaluation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  now  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.   708 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  expiration  of  time 
allocated  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  but  no  earlier  than  1 
p.m.,  the  Senated  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  Calendar  Order  No.  301,  S.  708. 
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O  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 


S.    1692— IMPACT    REPORT 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  which  I  am  proud  to 
chair,  has  reported  an  amended  version 
of  S.  1692  to  the  full  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works.  This  bill 
will  help  the  Nation  meet  the  President's 
goals  for  economic  recovery,  while  at- 
celerating  the  Nation's  port  development 
effort. 

Unfortunately,  a  number  of  inaccura- 
cies have  been  circulated  regarding  the 
impacts  of  this  legislation.  I  would  urge 
that  my  colleagues  examine  the  bill  with 
care,  rather  than  to  depend  on  outside 
characterizations  of  its  impact. 

To  assist  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public,  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  has  pre- 
pared a  report  using  data  sunplied  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Maritime  Administration.  This  report 
analyzes  the  impact  of  S.  1692,  along 
with  other  harbor  cost-recovery  options. 

I  would  urge  anyone  interested  in  this 
Issue  to  contact  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  in  order  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  report.  I  will,  of 
course,  provide  a  copy  of  it  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  personal  review. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  to 
any  Senator  or  to  the  minority  leader. 


crisis,  with  the  tremendous  inefficiencies 
in  Government  which  it  has  created.  Is 
over  a  cut  amounting  to  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  of  the  bill. 

This  should  suggest  something  about 
the  nature  of  the  dispute.  It  is  clearly 
a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  It  is  a  manufac- 
tured shootout  at  the  OK  Corral.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from 
the  real  pressing  issues  of  the  day — a 
tremendous  slowdown  in  economic  ac- 
tivity, and  a  possible  deficit  in  excess  of 
$100  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  budget  cut  which  the  President 
says  he  wants  from  this  bill  will  barely 
be  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  The  source  of 
the  problem  is  not  Government  spend- 
ing, but  a  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  which 
was  both  irresponsible  and  imfair. 

Another  salient  fact:  The  conference 
report  contained  a  funding  level  of  $10.1 
billion  in  foreign  assistance.  The  admin- 
istration has  let  it  be  known  that  it  pre- 
fers the  level  of  foreign  assistance  fund- 
ing contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  approx- 
imately $11.5  billion. 

So,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  deeper  domestic 
budget  cuts,  his  administration  is  also 
advocating  significant  increases  in  for- 
eign military  assistance. 

How  can  we  explain  to  the  American 
people  that  fewer  kids  will  get  school 
lunches,  college  loans  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  our  roaiis  and 
bridges  will  continue  to  fall  in  disrepair, 
and,  yet,  we  want  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money  we  send  to  foreign  countries, 
principally  to  buy  arms? 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Abd- 
NOR) .  The  minority  leader  Is  recognized. 


THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
CONFLICT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  continuing  resolution  which  the 
President  vetoed  this  morning,  passed 
the  Senate  last  night  because  44  Repub- 
licans voted  for  it  and  only  6  Repub- 
Ucans  voted  against  it.  Two  Democrats 
voted  for  it. 

Another  salient  fact:  Senator  Baker's 
amendment  which  included  a  4-percent 
across-the-board  cut  to  certain  programs 
was  supported  by  the  President.  Senator 
Baker  told  the  Senate  that  the  President 
would  sign  the  continuing  resolution  if 
it  included  Senator  Baker's  cuts.  Senator 
Baker's  cuts  amounted  to  $3.2  billion. 
By  OMB's  own  estimates,  the  conference 
report  cut  $2  billion. 

Therefore,  this  entire  dispute  hinges 
on  $1.2  billion  out  of  a  bill  providing 
funding  for  approximately  $430  billion. 
In  other  words,   this   entire  so-called 


NO  VALID  OBJECmONS  REMAIN  TO 
GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Treaty  has  awaited  Senate 
ratification  for  over  30  years,  ard  for 
over  30  years  that  ratification  has  been 
withheld.  After  reviewing  the  numerous 
objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  treaty,  I  am  struck  by  the 
fact  that  no  valid  objections  remain. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  proponents 
of  the  treaty  have  refuted  all  objections 
raised  against  it  time  and  time  again. 
The  Cienocide  Convention  has  been 
proven  to  be  well  within  American  legal 
and  constitutional  bounds. 

What,  then.  Is  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion? Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Treaty 
is  nothing  more  than  an  affirmation  of 
the  value  of  human  rights  and  human 
life.  It  constitutes  a  vital  base  from 
which  international  agreements  to  pro- 
tect human  life  and  political  freedoms 
can  proceed  and  expand.  Over  80  nations 
have  signed  and  ratified  this  worthy 
document,  and  yet,  the  United  States  re- 
mains conspicuously  absent  from  that 
Ust. 

We  all  know  genocide  is  the  planned, 
premeditated  murder  of  an  entire  ethnic 
group. 

The  classic  example  was  Hitler's  vir- 
tual extermination  of  Jews  in  Europe 


during  and  before  World  War  n.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  outlaw. 

It  Is  appalling,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  should  be  any  resistance  to  that 
k-iiu  Oi  <tKf«:>;meut,  especially  since  all 
our  aUled  countries  have  ratified  the 
treaty  that  we  have  pushed. 

Why  is  there  any  objection?  Is  there 
any  vaUdity  to  these  seemingly  perpetual 
objections  which  have  prevented  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  for  so  many  years? 
The  obvious  answer  is  no.  Whatever 
technical  objections  have  been  raised 
against  the  treaty  are  far  outweighed 
by  its  advantages,  and  should  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way  of  ratification. 

Louis  Henkin,  a  noted  constitutional 
and  international  law  expert,  has  elo- 
quently summed  up  the  Impetus  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  human  rights 
legislation.  I  present  his  statement  here, 
as  it  echoes  my  own  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

The  United  States,  then,  does  not  adhere  to 
human  rights  covenants  in  order  to  distort  or 
circumvent  our  constitutional  system,  to 
legislate  greater  human  rights  for  Its  own 
cl»l7«ns  bv  treatv  ra'her  than  by  act  of  Con- 
gress or  to  take  additional  matters  from  the 
slates  into  the  federal  domain;  she  adheres 
to  such  covenants  In  order  to  modify  the  be- 
havior of  other  governments  In  ways  that 
affect  American  Interests. 

What  more  can  be  said.  Mr.  President? 
The  Genocide  Convention  has  been 
shown  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  All  charges  against  it  have  been 
refuted.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  does  have  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  wish  to  have  some  of  my 
time? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  That  will  not  be  nec- 
essary, Mr.  President.  I  can  speak  In 
morning  business.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  THE 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Senate— correctly,  I  beUeve— 
p>assed  the  continuing  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  in  order  that  the  President 
could  fully  exercise  his  constitutional 
prerogatives  in  matters  of  this  sort.  I 
fully  support  the  President's  veto  of  that 
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continuing  resolution  as  a  means  by 
which  the  vote  of  the  American  people 
entered  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
upon  which  I  serve  and  upon  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly),  who  is  on  the  floor,  serves, 
did  the  best  they  could  in  56  hours  of 
almost  continuous  negotiation  wltii  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  spending  levels  in  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Congress  and  now  has  been 
vetoed  are  at  $3.5  billion  outside  the 
levels  the  President  could  agree  to  in  tJie 
earlier  Senate  version  and  $6.5  billion 
higher  than  he  had  asked  for  in  his  Sep- 
tember budget  request. 

Clearly,  the  American  people  would 
not  expect  the  President  to  sign  this  leg- 
islation and  set  back  the  clock  in  efforts 
to  bring  Federal  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  worked,  as  others  did, 
to  mobilize  support  on  the  floor  for  pas- 
sage of  the  continuing  resolution  even 
though  we  realized  that  the  President 
had  committed  himself  to  veto  that 
measure.  I  worked  for  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation to  give  the  President  his  consti- 
tutional veto  opportimity  to  follow  the 
mandate  givoi  to  him  by  the  American 
people,  which,  by  every  survey  that  I 
have  seen,  including  some  very  recent 
ones  in  New  Mexico,  he  still  has. 

This  also  gave  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  vote  and  their 
opinion  felt  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The 
Presidential  veto  represents  the  actual 
interjection  of  the  vote  of  these  people 
directly  into  the  congressional  consider- 
ation of  the  continuing  resolution.  Now, 
with  veto  in  hand,  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  have  add- 
ed leverage  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
House  on  future  spending  measures  that 
are  outside  the  bounds  necessary  to  bring 
the  economy  under  control. 

■nils  will  assist  our  efforts  to  control 
the  imbridled  growth  of  unnecessary 
Federal  spending.  Such  unnecessary 
spending  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  persistently  high  inflation  and.  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  President,  recent  surveys  on  issues 
among  my  constituents  In  New  Mexico 
show  the  overwhelming  majority  of  New 
Mexicans  support  the  President  in  his 
budget  reform  efforts.  There  really  was 
no  other  way  to  give  President  Reagan 
his  constitutional  opportunity  except 
through  last  night's  Senate  passage  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  I  not  only 
support  his  veto  action,  I  applaud  the 
courage  he  has  shown  in  taking  that  ac- 
tion in  the  face  of  the  unbelievable  pres- 
sures that  come  at  a  time  when  many  of 
the  functions  of  Government  must 
grind  to  a  halt.  Now  Congress  must  do 
its  job  in  cutting  unnecessary  spending 
that  It  has  tried  to  avoid  for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  In  that  context,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  others  and  I 
have  consistently  said  that  no  solution 
to  this  problem  will  be  possible  until  we 
are  willing  to  cap  the  growth  of  entitle- 
ment programs  however  genuinely  nec- 
essary they  may  be  which  are.  In  fact. 
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growing  without  control  of  any  kind. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  that  the 
continuing  resolution  was  $3.5  billion 
above  what  the  President  had  requested 
and  agreed  to  finally  was  that  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  left  out  at  least  $1.7 
billion  worth  of  entitlement  funding  that 
was  going  to  be  necessary  and  is  going  to 
be  necessary  in  this  fiscal  year.  They  just 
left  it  out,  assuming  that  they  could  do 
that  and  have  it  considered  In  a  sup- 
plemental request  and  It  would  not  be 
counted  against  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid 
that  that  number  is  going  to  end  up 
something  like  $2.5  billion  unless  we  do 
something  very  quickly  about  entitle- 
ment programs. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  did  consider  at 
my  request,  although  they  did  not  act  on 
It,  a  package  of  entitlement  caps  that 
generally  would  have  returned  to  the 
States  more  of  the  responsibility  to  con- 
trol spending  on  programs  that  they  ad- 
minister—unemployment compensation, 
medicaid,  aid  for  dependent  children, 
child  support  payments,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition,  as  an  illustration  of  an- 
other entitlement  program  that  is  grow- 
ing totally  out  of  control,  it  would  have 
begun  the  process  of  capping  the  growth 
of  guaranteed  student  loans.  A  portion  of 
that  total  package  my  colleagues  might 
be  interested  in  would  have  provided  in 
fiscal  1982  alone  a  saving  of  about  $1.3 
billion.  That  number  should  Illustrate 
just  how  rapid  the  growth  of  these  en- 
titlements has  been. 

One  final  illustration  would  be  that  In 
the  budget  before  that  subcommittee 
that  I  chair  In  appropriations — Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Educa- 
tion— we  deal  with  a  budget  of  about  $85 
billion.  Mr.  President,  only  $28.1  biUlon 
of  that  $85  billion  was  even  in  ccmfer- 
ence  during  this  last  weekend  to  which 
we  could  apply  any  savings  requested  by 
the  President.  We  cannot  continue  that 
way.  Next  year,  that  number  relative  to 
the  $85  billion  will  probably  be  down 
close  to  $21  billion.  That  is  the  amount 
of  actual  discretionary  funds  against 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  apply  its  cuts. 

So,  as  we  go  through  the  next  2  or  3 
months,  Mr.  President,  this  Congress 
must  deal  with  this  problem  because, 
unless  we  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
unbridled  growth  of  these  entitlement 
programs,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
come  back,  just  as  we  did  last  night,  with 
continuing  resolution  after  continuing 
resolution  that  will  solve  none  of  the 
problems  that  the  American  people  have 
asked  us  to  solve  relative  to  reform  of 
the  spending  practices  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  s^eld  on  his  own  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly) who  has  been  a  leader  In  this 
effort,  and  has  offered  proposals  that  are 
Innovative  and  must  be  considered  by 


the  Congress  much  more  seriously  than 
they  have  in  the  past.       

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
those  kind  remarks.  First,  I  want  to  begin 
by  saying  that  I  commend  Senator 
Baker,  Senator  Hatfield,  and  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  for  the  job  that  has  been 
done  in  the  last  few  days.  I  think  the 
Baker-Byrd  amendment  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  was  a  step  forward  in  try- 
ing to  control  Federal  spending.  I  think 
Senator  Hatfield  should  be  commended 
for  the  job  that  he  did  during  the  56 
hours  of  negotiations  on  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  a  conferee 
who  signed  the  report  of  the  continuing 
resolution  that  the  President  vetoed  this 
morning.  I  wanted  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  I  support  the  President's  veto  and 
voted  for  passage  last  night  so  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto  it  and  dramatize  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  the  Congress 
has  not  done  its  job  in  reducing  the 
budget. 

But  Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  tell  about  places  in  the  budget 
that  could  be  reduced  or  expose  some  of 
the  pork  barrel  projects  contained  within 
that  bill,  I  want  to  talk  about  what  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  did  not 
fully  address  In  this  resolution,  or  for 
that  matter  for  this  entire  year. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  and  demand 
action  on  Is  that  50  percent  of  our  budget 
that  we  have  refused  to  examine.  What 
I  want  to  see  on  this  fioor  Is  a  bill  dealing 
with  that  part  of  the  budget  that  went 
from  $70  billion  in  1970  to  $295  billion  in 
1981. 1  want  to  see  those  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  who  will 
do  something  about  the  "untouchables" 
the  big  "E" — entitlements. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  with 
Senator  Harrisok  Schmitt.  I  say  that 
because  Senator  Schmitt  has  at  every 
turn  in  the  road  reminded  his  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee — In- 
deed the  entire  Senate — and  this  past 
weekend  once  again  reminded  Members 
of  the  conference  about  this  significant 
problem.  But  more  Importantly,  Mr. 
President,  Harrison  Schmitt  has  shown 
a  willingness  to  act  and  lead  the  way  on 
this  problem.  I  praise  him  for  his  actions 
and  for  the  discussion  that  we  are  about 
to  have  on  this  vital  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  is  a 
test  of  courage  for  the  administration 
and  for  us  here  in  Congress.  I  would 
point  out  that  prior  to  1972  the  Con- 
gress had  the  responsibility  for  any  In- 
crease In  the  entitlement  programs.  But 
in  that  year,  when  we  raised  retirement 
benefits  20  percent  the  Congress  also 
tied  all  future  Increases  beginning  in  1975 
for  all  entitlement  programs  to  the  CPI. 
In  putting  the  system  on  automatic  pilot, 
the  Congress  abrogated  its  responsibility 
and  worse,  nurtured  the  belief  that  these 
continued  increases  were  somehow  basic 
rights. 


We  In  this  body,  have  no  one  to  blame 
If  this  is  allowed  to  continue  but  our- 
selves— ^not  computers,  not  lack  of 
studies— only  lack  of  courage.  I  say  to 
coUeagues  that  we  cannot  defer  this  any 
longer.  We  cannot  continue  to  go  home 
and  talk  about  the  Federal  Government 
getting  its  house  in  order  when  we  re- 
fused to  deal  with  50  percent  of  its 

budget.  ^       ^       .    ti.. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  If  adopted  would  save  approxi- 
mately $50  billion  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  In  addition,  I  supported  an  at- 
tempt on  the  continuing  resolution  just 
vetoed  that  would  have  saved  us  approxi- 
mately $2.6  billion  this  year. 

These  efforts  have  so  far  gone  unre- 
warded in  terms  of  providing  more  re- 
sponsible programs.  That  Is  why,  Mr. 
President,  I  welcome  this  discussion  with 
my  good  friend,  Harrison  Schmitt,  be- 
cause I  know  that  like  me.  he  stands  will- 
ing to  act.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  this  dis- 
cussion we  can  enlighten  our  colleagues 
and  that  over  the  holidays  they  will 
think  about  this  and  return  ready  to  act. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  we  do  not  do  what 
the  Senator  has  so  strongly  and  elo- 
quently suggested,  then  It  Is  the  educa- 
tion programs,  the  health  programs,  the 
student  financial  aid  programs,  the  vo- 
cational educational  programs,  the 
health  research  programs— It  Is  all  these 
things  that  are  going  to  suffer,  because 
they  are  the  so-called  discretionary  pro- 
grams. They  are  the  only  ones  that,  right 
now,  Congress  can  legally  cut.  when  we 
need  to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of 
IMeral  spending.  We  cannot  do  that  any 
longer.  Those  programs  are  disappearing. 

That  is  why  there  is  so  much  difficulty 
in  this  process.  We  cannot  get  to  where 
the  main  abuses  of  Federal  budget  au- 
thority occur,  and  that  is  in  the  un- 
capped, indefinite  growth  of  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  entitlement 
programs. 

The  Senator  Is  absolutely  correct.  We 
just  have  to  do  something.  It  Is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  believe  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  approach  the  big  "E,"  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  good  friend  from  the 
Finance  Committee  will  agree. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  If 
he  will  also  agree  with  this;  that  62  per- 
cent of  all  these  payments,  transfers,  do 
not  go  to  the  poorest  20  percent  of  the 
families.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Then,  obviously, 
what  needs  to  be  done  is  that  we  prob- 
ably need  to  cut  the  safety  net  from  un- 
der the  politicians,  so  that  we  can  make 
a  secure  safety  net  for  the  American 
public,  the  taxpayers,  and  those  who  do 
receive  entitlements. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  are  many  Americans  who,  in 
a  variety  of  economic  conditions  and  a 


variety  of  fiscal  conditions,  are  unable 
to  provide  for  their  own  well-being.  I 
think  this  country  long  ago  decided  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  Government — 
local.  State,  and  Federal— to  Insure  that 
people  who  had  no  alternative  but  gov- 
ernmental assistance  receive  that  as- 
sistance. Unfortunately,  it  has  gone  so 
far  that  there  is  no  longer  any  Incentive 
for  others  outside  of  that  group  to  exer- 
cise the  alternatives  they  have  to  provide 
for  their  own  well-being. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  removing  the  safety 
net.  In  fact,  we  are  talking  about 
strengthening  it  underneath  those  people 
who  have  no  alternatives  but  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

However,  for  those  who  do  have  alter- 
natives, we  must  provide  the  Incentives — 
In  some  cases,  gradually — for  them  to 
seek  other  alternatives,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  rejuvenate  the  economy  overall, 
so  that  those  alternatives  in  the  private 
sector  are  there  and  available  for  those 
who  have  not  been  exercising  them  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  that  the  President  has  chosen  to 
veto  the  continuing  resolution  sent  to 
him  by  Congress  yesterday. 

What  this  Senator  should  Uke  to  point 
out  is  that  perhaps  too  much  is  being 
made  of  this  veto  action  and  perhaps  too 
much  is  being  made  of  it  by  the  White 
House. 

Though  large  in  absolute  terms,  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  are  relatively 
small  in  comparison  with  the  huge  def- 
icits which  are  looming  in  the  outyears. 
I  applaud  the  veto,  and  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  every  spending  proposal 
which  exceeds  his  reouest.  because  Con- 
gress is  falling  into  its  old  bad  habits 
and  showing,  once  again,  that  it  does  not 
have  the  discipline  to  bring  spending  into 
line  with  revenues. 

So  the  President  must  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  that  discipline,  and  I  hope  he 
uses  it  liberally.  I.  for  one,  will  support 
him  in  sustaining  this  veto  if  that  Is 
necessary. 

However,  I  point  out  once  again  that 
perhaps  too  much  is  being  made  of  this 
particular  veto  of  this  particular  reso- 
lution, involving  in  excess  of  several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  what  the  President  wishes. 
For  the  White  House  to  be  making 
such  a  big  issue  of  this  veto  is  about 
the  same  as  someone  visibly  slapping  a 
mosquito  on  his  wrist  and  making  a  big 
scene  out  of  that,  when  just  a  few  feet 
away  is  a  rattlesnake  about  to  strike. 

My  colleagues  from  Georgia  and  New 
Mexico  are  absolutely  right :  There  is  no 
hope  of  avoiding  fiscal  and  economic  dis- 
aster until  the  White  House  gets  its  cour- 
age up  and  decides  to  address  the  entitle- 
ment programs.  We  cannot  continue  to 
focus  our  budget  cutt'ng  attention  on 
the  17  percent  of  the  budget  which  re- 
mains after  you  exclude  defense  and 


entitlement  programs  and  expect  to  have 
very  much  further  success. 

So  I  am  one  Senator  who  urges  the 
White  House  to  open  up  this  questicm  of 
entitlement  programs,  which  it  has  shied 
away  from  since  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  social  security  proposals  of 
a  few  months  ago.  This  is  a  time  which 
calls  for  courage.  We  will  not  succeed  In 
an  economic  or  political  sense  unless  the 
White  House  begins  to  show  that  cour- 
age. There  are  a  growing  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  who 
are  ready  to  address  that  question,  real- 
izing that  there  is  no  other  choice. 


IOWA  GOES  TO  THE  ROSE  BOWL 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  stand  here  today 
and  say  that  I  am  from  the  great  State 
of  lowa^-a  State  today  chilled  by  the 
early  winter  cold — yet  a  State  warmed 
by  thoughts  of  a  New  Year's  Day  cele- 
bration in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

For  19  long  years,  the  Iowa  Hawkeyes 
have  not  had  a  winning  season — until 
this  year.  For  23  long  years,  the  Iowa 
Hawkeyes  have  quietly  folded  their  jer- 
seys and  stored  their  cleats  at  the  end 
of  November— imtil  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  fills  me  with  a  great 
sense  of  pride  to  declare  that  the  long 
drought  is  over — that  not  only  have  the 
Hawkeyes  fought  their  way  to  a  winning 
season — they  have  fought  their  way  to 
the  father  of  all  bowl  games— the  Rose 
Bowl. 

After  being  down  for  so  long,  being  on 
top  feels  that  much  better  for  Hawkeye 
fans,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  today  every  lowan  is  a  Hawkeye 
fan.  We  have  a  lot  of  reasons  to  love 
our  football  in  Iowa;  the  Iowa  State 
Cyclones  ranked  in  the  top  10  earUer 
this  year,  the  Bulldogs  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity own  at  least  a  share  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Conference  title,  and  the 
Panthers  of  northern  Iowa,  just  to  name 
a  few  of  the  exciting  teams  we  have  in 
our  State.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  all 
join  me  in  declaring  that  this  Is  the  year 
of  the  Hawks. 

Mr.  President,  that  Iowa  enthusiasm 
goes  all  the  way  to  the  top.  As  you  may 
know,  back  in  1932,  as  a  new  graduate 
of  Eureka  College  in  Illinois,  Ronald 
Reagan  had  the  pleasure  of  starting  to 
broadcast  Iowa  football  games  for 
WHO  radio  in  Des  Moints.  When  I  was 
at  the  Whice  House  last  month  to  talk 
with  President  Reagan.  I  had  the  chance 
to  bring  him  up  to  date  on  the  Hawk- 
eyes,  and  he  was  as  excited  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

I  congratulate  Coach  Hayden  Fry  and 
aU  of  the  Hawkeyes  for  their  courage 
and  their  fortitude  on  reaching  this 
peak.  And  I  congratulate  the  Hawkeye 
fans  for  their  spirit  and  their  patience 
through  these  past  19  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Iowa  have 
asked  me  to  give  a  two-word  message 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  our  opponents  on 
New  Year's  Day.  Those  two  words  are: 
"Go  Hawkeyes." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  as  famiUar  with  the  Hawkeyes  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I  congratu- 
late the  Hawkeyes  for  having  such  two 
able  distinguished  Senators  here  as  Sen- 
ator Jepsen  and  Senator  Grassley. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Coming  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
that  is.  Indeed,  a  very  high  compliment 
and  helps  make  this  rather  bleak  day 
more  pleasant.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  „_ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


BUSINESS  ACCOUNTING  AND  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  301.  S.  708.  a  bill  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  708)  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Busi- 
ness Accounting  land  Foreign  Trade  Simpli- 
fication Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  was  a  positive  and  sig- 
nificant step  toward  the  Important  objective 
of  prohibiting  bribery  of  foreign  government 
officials  by  United  States  companies  In  order 
to  obtain,  retain,  or  direct  business; 

(2)  The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977  has  caused  unnecessary  concern  among 
existing  and  potential  exporters  as  to  the 
scope  of  legitimate  overseas  business  ac- 
tivities; 

(3)  the  accounting  standards  require- 
ments of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1977.  which  apply  to  all  Issuers  of  secu- 
rities Irrespective  of  whether  they  have  for- 
eign operations,  are  unclear  and  excessive 
and  have  caused  costly  and  unnecessary 
paperwork  burdens; 

(4)  United  States  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977  have  not  sufficiently  coordinated 


Interpretation  and  enforcement  practices 
with  other  agencies  responsible  for  Inter- 
national trade  policy,  export  promotion, 
foreign  policy,  International  monetary  pol- 
icy, and  other  related  civil  and  criminal  stat- 
utes; and 

(5)  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  coun- 
tries to  maintain  responsible  standards  of 
corrupt  conduct  In  foreign  markets  to  pre- 
serve free  and  equitable  trading  practices. 

(b)  The  Congress  concludes  that — 

(1)  the  principal  objectives  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  are  desir- 
able, beneficial,  and  Important  to  our  Na- 
tion as  well  as  to  our  relationships  with 
our  trading  partners,  and  these  oblectlves 
should  remain  the  central  Intent  of  the  Act; 

(3)    exporters  should  not  be  subject  to 
unclear,  conflicting,  and  potentially  damag-. 
Ing  demands  by  diverse  United  States  agen- 
cies responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977; 

(3)  general  compliance  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977  should  be  devel- 
oped In  accordance  with  considerations  un- 
derlying foreign  policy  relations,  interna- 
tional trade,  export  promotion.  International 
monetary  policy,  and  other  related  civil  and 
criminal  statutes;  and 

(4)  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  corrupt 
payments  by  firms  to  obtain  or  retain  busi- 
ness demands  an  International  approach; 
accordingly,  appropriate  International  agree- 
ments should  be  Initiated  and  sought  by  the 
United  States  agencies  responsible  for  trade 
agreements  and  by  the  President.' 

AMENDMENT   OF   SHORT   TTTLZ 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  th* 
'Business  Practices  and  Records  Act'.". 

ACCOUNTING   STANDARDS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  13(b)  (2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Every  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  and  every  Issuer  which  Is  re- 
quired to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section 
l&(d)  of  this  title  shall  devise  and  main- 
tain a  system  of  Internal  accounting  con- 
trols sufficient  to  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ances that — 

"(A)  transactions  are  executed  In  accord- 
ance with  management's  general  or  specific 
authorization; 

"(B)  transactions  are  recorded  as  neces- 
sary (1)  to  permit  preparation  of  financial 
statements  In  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  or  any  other 
criteria  applicable  to  such  statements,  and 
(11)  to  maintain  accountability  for  assets: 

"(C)  access  to  assets  Is  permitted  only  In 
accordance  with  management's  general  or 
specific  authorization; 

"(D)  the  recorded  accountability  for  as- 
sets Is  compared  with  the  existing  assets  at 
reasonable  intervals  and  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  with  respect  to  any  differences;  and 

"(E)  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Is- 
suer makes  and  keeps  books,  accounting 
records,  and  accounts  which,  in  reasonable 
detail,  accurately  and  fairly  reflect  the  trans- 
actions and  dispositions  of  the  assets  of  the 
Issuer.". 

(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4^  A  nerson  shall  be  liable  In  any  action 
or  proceeding  arising  under  paragraph  (2) 
only — 

"(A)  for  knowingly  falsifying,  or  causing 
to  be  falsified,  any  book,  accounting  record, 
or  account  described  In  paragraph  (2); 

"(B)    for   knowingly   falling   to   make   or 


keep  a  book,  record,  or  account  described 
therein; 

"(C)  for  knowingly  falling  to  maintain  a 
system  of  internal  accounting  controls  which 
Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2):  or 

"(D)  for  knowingly  attempting  to  circum- 
vent the  Internal  accounting  controls  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

"(S)  Where  an  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  13 
of  this  title  or  an  Issuer  which  Is  required  to 
file  reports  pursuant  to  section  15(d)  of 
thla  title  holds  50  per  centum  or  less  of  the 
voting  power  with  respect  to  a  domestic  or 
foreign  firm,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
require  only  that  the  Issuer  proceed  In  good 
faith  to  use  Its  Influence,  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonable under  the  Issuer's  circumstances,  In- 
cluding the  relative  degree  of  Its  ownership 
over  the  domestic  or  foreign  firm  and  under 
the  laws  and  practices  governing  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  country  In  which  such 
firm  Is  located,  to  cause  such  domestic  or 
foreign  firm  to  devise  and  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  Internal  accounting  controls  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  (2).  Such  an  Issuer 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
by  demonstrating  good  faith  efforts  to  use 
such  Influence.". 

repealer;  new  bribert  provision 

Sec.  S.  (a)  (1)  Section  30A  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  repealed. 

(2)   Section  32  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  section 
30A) "  in  subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowi: 

"rORSIGIf  PikTKSMTS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
domestic  concern,  or  any  ofScer,  director, 
employee,  or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  domestic  concern,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce  corruptly  in 
furtherance  of  a  payment,  gift,  offer,  or 
promise,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anything 
of  value  to  any  foreign  official  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  In  his  official  capacity, 
or  inducing  such  foreign  official  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  his  legal 
duf  fs  •»  fo'-i^n  ofPrlftV  or 

"(2)  Induclne  such  foreign  official  to  use 
hl8  Influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  Influ- 
ence any  act  or  decision  of  such  government 
or  instrumentality; 

In  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  In 
obtaining  or  retaining  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to.  anv  person. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  do- 
mestic concern,  or  any  officer,  director  or 
employee,  or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  domestic  concern  to  make 
use  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  Instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce  corruptly 
to  direct  or  authorize,  expressly  or  by  » 
course  of  conduct,  a  third  party  In  further- 
f.r.-,»  "'  ^  T-nvTT">nt.  Tift.  o<Tpt  or  n-nmlse  of 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official  for 
any  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  Subsectlona  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to^ 

"(1)  any  facilitating  or  expediting  pay- 
ment to  a  foreign  official  the  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  expedite  or  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  routine  governmental  action 
by  a  foreign  official,  as  dlstln<mlshert  from 
govemmentftl  action  In  which  the  exercise  of 
Judgment  by  the  foreign  official  Is  a  tlg- 
nlflcant  factor; 

"(2)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official 
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which  U  lawful  under  the  law  and  regula- 
tions of  the  foreign  official's  country; 

"(3)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  which  constitutes  a 
courtesy,  a  token  of  regard  or  esteem,  or  In 
return  for  hospitality; 

"(4)  any  expenditures.  Including  travel 
and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with  the 
selling  or  purchasing  of  goods  or  services 
or  with  the  demonstration  or  explanation  of 
products;  or 

"(6)  any  ordinary  expenditures,  including 
travel  and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with 
the  performance  of  a  contract  with  a  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B).  any  domestic  concern  which 
violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  H.OOO.- 
000. 

"(B)  Any  Individual  who  is  a  domestic 
concern  and  who  willfully  violates  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction,  ije 
fined  not  more  than  tlO,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domestic 
concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  domestic  concern,  who  willfully  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  domestic  concern  Is 
found  to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  employee  of  such  domes- 
tic concern  who  Is  a  United  States  citizen, 
national,  or  resident  or  Is  otherwise  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  an  officer,  director,  or  stock- 
holder acting  on  behalf  of  such  domestic 
concern),  and  who  willfully  carried  out  the 
act  or  practice  constituting  such  violation 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  fine  is  imposed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  upon 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  stockholder 
of  a  domestic  concern,  such  fine  shall  not  be 
paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  such  domes- 
tic concern. 

"(e)(1)  When  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  domestic  concern,  or  officer, 
director,  employee,  or  stockholder  thereof.  Is 
engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage.  In  any  act  or 
practice  constituting  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may,  in  his  discretion,  bring  a  civil 
action  In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction  or  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond. 

"(2)  For  the  piUT)ose  of  all  clvU  Investiga- 
tions which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  are  necessary  and  proper  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  or  any  attorney  or  attorneys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  designated  by  him  are 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  and 
require  the  production  of  any  books,  papers, 
or  other  documents  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  In- 
quiry. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  documentary  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  possession,  or  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  States,  at  any 
designated  place  of  hearing. 

"(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any  person, 
the  Attorney  General  may  invoke  the  aid 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such  investigation 
or  proceeding  Is  carried  on.  or  where  such 
person  resides  or  carries  on  business,  in 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  or  other  documents.  Any  such  court 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 


to  appear  before  the  Attorney  General  or 
attorney  dealgnaied  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered, 
or  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  investigation  or  In  question;  and  any 
failure  to  ooey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  whereof 
such  person  is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever 
he  may  be  found.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
have  the  power  to  make  such  rules  relating 
to  civil  Investigations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "domestic  concern'  means 
(A)  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen,  national, 
or  resident  of  the  United  States;  or  (B)  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association.  Joint- 
stock  company,  business  trust,  unincorpo- 
rated organization,  or  sole  proprietorship 
which  has  Us  principal  place  of  business  In 
the  United  States,  which  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  or 
a  territory,  possession,  or  commonwealth  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  a  class  of  secu- 
rities registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or 
which  is  required  to  file  reports  under 
section  15(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934. 

"(2)  The  term  'foreign  official'  means 
(A)  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign 
government  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  thereof,  or  any  person  act- 
ing In  an  official  capacity  for  or  on  behalf 
of  any  such  government  or  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality:  or  (B»  any  for- 
eign political  party  or  official  thereof  or  any 
candidate  for  foreign  political  office.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'reasonable  assurances'  and  'reasonable 
detail'  mean  such  level  of  detail  and  degree 
of  assurance  as  would  satisfy  prudent  indi- 
viduals in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs, 
having  In  mind  a  comparison  between  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  and  costs  to  be  incurred 
In  obtaining  such  benefits.". 
ExcLusnrrrT  provision  for  overseas  bribert 

Sec.  7.  No  criminal  action  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1341  or  1343  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  brought  against  a  domestic 
concern,  its  officers,  directors,  employees,  or 
shareholders  based  upon  the  theory  that,  by 
receiving  a  corrupt  payment,  the  foreign 
official  violated  his  fiduciary  duty  to  his  gov- 
ernment or  to  the  citizens  of  his  country. 
Nothing  in  this  section  limits  the  applica- 
bility of  the  provisions  of  section  1341  and 
1343  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  any 
other  kind  of  scheme  to  defraud. 

ATrrHORITT   TO    ISSUE    GUIDELINES 

Sec  8.  Title  I  of  the  Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"GUIDELINES    AND   GENERAL    PROCEDURES    FOR 
COMPLIANCE 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Trade  Representative, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.<ury. 
and  after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  business  community  and  the  inter- 
ested public  through  public  notice  and  com- 
ment and  In  public  hearings,  shall  determine 
to  what  extent  the  business  community 
would  be  assisted  by  further  clarification  of 
section  104  of  this  Act  and  shall,  based  on 
such  determination  and  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary and  appropriate,  have  the  authority 
to  issue — 


"(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types 
of  conduct  associated  with  common  types  of 
export  sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts which  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines constitute  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  Issuers  or  domestic  concerns  may  use 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act,  and  to  create  a  rebuttable 
presumption  of  compliance  with  this  Act. 
The  guidelines  and  procedures  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  Issued  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  551  through  657  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  business  community, 
shall  establish  a  Business  Practices  and  Rec- 
ords Act  Review  Procedure  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  responses  to  specific  Inquiries 
concerning''  enforcement  intentions  under 
this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  shall  issue 
opinions,  within  thirty  days,  in  response  to 
requests  from  domestic  concerns,  regarding 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act.  An 
opinion  that  certain  prospective  conduct 
does  not  Involve  a  violation  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to  the 
discovery  of  new  evidence.  When  appropri- 
ate, and  at  reasonable  Intervals,  the  re- 
sponses derived  from  the  review  procedure 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
determine  whether  such  compilation  of  re- 
sponses should  be  Included  in  a  new  guide- 
line pursuant  to  subsection   (a). 

"(c)  Any  document  or  other  material  pro- 
vided to,  received  by,  or  prepared  in  the  Ds- 
partment  of  Justice,  or  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
In  connection  with  a  request  by  a  domestic 
concern  for  a  statement  of  present  enforce- 
ment Intentions  under  the  Business  Prac- 
tices and  Records  Act  Review  Procedure  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
in  connection  with  any  Investigations  con- 
ducted to  enforce  this  Act,  shall  be  exempt 
from  disclosur:  under  section  552  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Department  responds  to  such  a  request 
or  the  applicant  withdraws  such  request 
prior  to  receiving  a  response.  The  Attorney 
Gsneral  shall  protect  the  privacy  of  each 
applicant,  and  shall  adopt  rules  assuring  that 
materials,  documents,  and  information  sub- 
mitted In  connection  with  a  review  procedure 
request  will  be  kept  confidential  and  will 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  that  would  un- 
necessarily discourage  use  of  the  review  pro- 
cedure. The  review  procedure  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  instituted  In  accordance  with 
sections  551  and  557  and  701  through  70S 
of  the  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  a 
special  effort  to  provide  timely  compliance 
guidance  to  potential  exporters,  and  smaller 
businesses,  who  as  a  practical  matter  are 
unable  to  obtain  specialised  counsel  on  Issues 
F>ertalnlng  to  this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  limited  to  requests  for  enforcement  in- 
tention disclosures  provided  for  under  this 
Act.  and  general  explanations  of  compliance 
responsibilities  and  of  potential  liabilities 
under  the  Act. 

"(e)(1)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  public  a  detailed  report  on 
all  actions  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act.  along  with 
its  views  on  problems  associated  with  imple- 
mentation, its  plan  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  further  Implement  the  Act,  and  recom- 
mendations for  amendments. 

"(2)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  file  with  the  Congress  a 
detailed  report  on  all  actions  which  the 
Commission  has  taken  pursuant  to  section 
13(b)    of  the  Sectirltles  Exchange  Act,  Its 
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views  on  problems  Msoclated  with  Imple- 
;^:n«t.on^t»  plans  for  the  next  fiscal  y.ar 
to  further  Implement  such  section,  and  lU 
recommendations  for  amendment.' . 

CONTOBMINO    CHANCES    IN    INTDN/O,    REVENOT 
CODE 

SEC.  9.  paragraph  (1)  of  section  162(c)  of 
the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (rela"nB 
to  Illegal  payments  to  government  officials 
or  employees)  la  amended—  TTnit«i 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  laws  of  the  Unitea 
States  If  such  laws  were  applicable  to  such 
payment  and  to  such  official  or  employee 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Business 
Practices  and  Records  Act";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(or  would  be  unlaw- 
ful under  the  laws  of  the  United  States)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(or  would  be  un- 
lawful under  the  Business  Practices  and  Rec- 
ords Act)". 

UtTEENATIONAL   AC«EEMEHT8 

Sec  10.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  pursue  the  nego- 
tiation of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments among  the  largest  possible  number 
of  nations  which  would  establish  standards 
of  conduct  for  international  business  prac- 
tices and  which  would  create  a  process  by 
which  problems  and  conflicts  associated  with 
such  practices  could  be  resolved,  and  to  ex- 
plore through  negotiations  an  International 
agreement  for  rates  of  commissions. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  of  these  negotiations, 
and  those  steps  which  the  administration  and 
Congress  should  consider  taking  In  the  event 
that  the  negotiations  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  successfully  eliminate  the 
competitive  disadvantage  of  United  SUtes 
business.  ^    ^  . 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  a  report  Identifying  and  as- 
sessing the  legal  and  practical  consequences 
of  specific  action  that  the  United  States 
could  take  under  existing  law — 

(1)  to  promote  cooperation  by  other  na- 
tions In  International  efforts  to  prevent  brib- 
ery of  foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties 
In  third  countries;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  persons  or  business  enter- 
prises organized  and  operating  in  other  na- 
tions to  refrain  from  engaging  In  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  in 
third  countries  to  the  commercial  and  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  the  overesas  opera- 
tions of  United  States  Industry. 

This  report  shall  also  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  any  new  legislation  required  to  give 
the  President  authority  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  achieve  such  objectives.  The  report 
shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  potential  ef- 
fect on  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  In- 
cluding United  States  national  sectirlty  of 
the  corruption  of  foreign  officials  and  politi- 
cal leaders  In  connection  with  International 
business  transactions  Involving  persons  and 
business  enterprises  of  other  nations.  In  ad- 
dition, the  report  shall  assess  the  current  and 
future  role  In  curtailing  such  corruption  of 
private  Initiatives  such  as  the  Recommenda- 
tions to  Governments  and  Rules  of  Conduct 
to  Combat  Extortion  and  Bribery  developed 
by  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 

pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  708. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  for 
votes  thereon,  the  following  members  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  staff  be 
accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Dan  Wall,  Howard  Menell,  John  Dan- 
iels. Paul  Freedenberg,  Wayne  Aber- 
nathy,  Lyle  Rushton.  and  Undy  Mari- 

naccio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  la  so 
ordered.  ,^    ^  , 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Further,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bill 
Reinsch.  of  my  staff;  Christine  Bliss  of 
Senator  Chafee's  staff;  Bill  Mattea,  of 
Senator  Dixon's  staff;  and  Diane  Sanger, 
of  Senator  D'Amato's  staff  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlttiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
take  up  S.  708,  the  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  which  is 
the  third  major  piece  of  legislation  to 
help  American  exports  that  the  Senate 
has  taken  up  this  year.  In  April,  we 
passed  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
of  1981.  That  legislation  is  now  pending 
over  in  the  House. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  possibility  of 
action  therein  this  Congress.  In  July  we 
passed  major  tax  legislation  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  reforming  the  tax 
treatment  of  Americans  working  abroad, 
sections  911  and  913.  That  measure  is 
now  law.  Today  we  take  up  the  third  item 
on  our  export  agenda.  S.  708,  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  export  bills  are  necessary. 
Emphasis  on  exports  is  necessary  because 
the  1980  trade  deficit  was  $36.4  billion, 
and  the  1981  deficit  threatens  to  be  in  the 
same  range.  Imports  of  consumer  goods 
are  growing,  and  oil  price  increases  have 
added  to  the  deficit  even  while  we  are 
reducing  the  quantity  of  imported  oil. 

Equally  significant,  the  current  ac- 
coimt.  which  includes  services  and  in- 
vestment income  as  well  as  trade,  is  sure 
to  slip  into  deficit  this  year  after  2  years 
of  modest  surpluses.  In  the  past  some 
have  suggested  that  because  exports  were 
growing  and  the  current  account  was  in 
surplus,  the  export  crisis  is  overblown. 
In  short,  we  are  already  doing  enough. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest, 
first,  that  one  can  never  do  enough  to 
encourage  exports,  and  second  that  the 
latest  data  make  clear  that  recent  prog- 
ress was  due  in  large  part  in  a  falling 
dollar  and  not  to  generic  improvement  in 
our  exporting  position.  Now  a  rising 
dollar  is  putting  us  back  into  the  same 
disadvantaged  position  we  were  in  sev- 
eral years  ago.  We  continue  to  lose 
groimd  and  market  share  to  our  trading 
competitors.  My  subcommittee's  export 
agenda — Export  Trading  Companies. 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  amend- 
ments, expanded  Export-Import  Bank 
authority— will  provide  some  permanent 


improvements  Irrespective  of  the  status 
of  the  dollar. 

I  particularly  want  to  note  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement  the  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  effort  that  has  developed 
this  bill.  Originally  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.CHAFEE) . 
who  has  for  two  Congresses  been  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  this  issue,  it  underwent  a 
number  of  modifications  in  committee 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Chafee, 
Senator  D'Amato,  Senator  Dixon,  Sena- 
tor DODD,  Senator  Riigle,  Senator  Prox- 
HiRE.  and  myself.  Ultimately  the  bill  was 
reported  by  a  bipartisan  majority  vote  of 
11  to  4. 

I  emphasize  this  bipartisan  spirit,  Mr. 
President,  because  of  the  potential  for 
controversy  lurking  in  this  bill.  The  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  originally 
signed  into  law  in  1977  in  response  to 
revelations  of  corporate  bribes  and  pay- 
offs in  the  mid-1970's.  I  expect  my  col- 
league. Senator  Proxhire,  will  have  more 
to  say  about  the  history  and  origins  of 
the  current  law  in  his  statement.  Let  me 
summarize  its  rationale  by  saying  it  was 
intended  to  force  corporations  to  "clean 
up  their  acts"  and  to  set  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  behavior  for  American  business,  a 
standard  we  hoped  would  subsequently 
be  adopted  by  others  after  multilateral 
negotiations. 

These  are  laudable  goals.  Yet  today  we 
are  proposing  significant  changes  in  the 
law  designed  to  achieve  them.  While  it 
will  be  tempting  for  people  to  describe 
these  changes  as  weakening  our  commit- 
ment to  corporate  honesty  or  as  "gutting" 
the  law.  If  you  look  at  the  record  of  the 
committee's  work  on  this  bill  you  will  see 
that  neither  the  way  we  proceeded  nor 
the  results  we  produced  verify  that 
charge. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  take  special  note  of  the  tremendous 
understanding,  patience,  and  diligence  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Proxhire,  who,  at  every  turn,  has  given 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  his  in- 
sight, into  making  sure  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  really  was  a  workmanlike 
product,  a  product  which  we  could  bring 
to  the  floor  with  a  good  deal  of  pride. 

With  respect  to  procedures  that  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  and  I  agreed  to.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  held  5  days  of  hear- 
ings spanning  3  months  and  including 
29  witnesses.  Most  significant,  every  wit- 
ness requested  by  the  minority  was  in- 
vited to  appear.  Some  declined,  but  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  argue  the  hear- 
ings did  not  fully  represent  all  sides  of 
this  issue  or  that  the  reauests  of  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  were  not  honored. 

Additionally,  at  the  request  of  the 
minor.ty.  we  postponed  markup  on  the 
bill  for  6  weeks — over  the  August  recess — 
to  permit  all  Members  to  better  study  the 
complex  issues  raised  by  the  b^ll.  During 
that  t'me.  the  staff,  in  consultation  with 
Senator  D'Amato  and  myself,  developed 
a  commHtee  print  which  made  a  number 
of  changes  in  S.  708  to  accommodate  con- 
cerns raised  by  the  minority  and  to  cor- 
rect drafting  errors.  Ultimately  the  com- 
mittee print  was  adopted — also  by  a  bi- 
partisan vote— and  th»  bill  reported  with 
an  additional  clarifying  amendment. 
In  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 


pay  my  respects  to  Senator  Proxmire  for 
his  partnership,  his  very  critical  insights 
into  the  work  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  on  this  bill,  and,  of  course, 
to  its  principal  sponsors.  Senator  Chatee, 
Senator  D'Amato,  Senator  Dixon,  and 
others.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
proceeded  slowly  and  carefully,  as  be- 
fits a  bill  this  complex  and  important. 

With  respect  to  our  product,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, obviously  thoughtful  people  of  good 
will  will  differ  on  its  merits,  and  I  have 
no  expectation  that  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved unanimously.  I  do,  however,  want 
to  make  clear  our  intent,  a  subject  which 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee),  the  bill's  original  author, 
will  discuss  as  well.  Very  simply,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  not  weaken  this  law 
but  clarify  it.  We  are  not  reopening  the 
door  to  corrupt  payments.  We  are  elim- 
inating doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
corrupt  payment  and  when  a  corporation 
is  liable. 

In  that  regard,  the  present  law  has 
some  serious  deficiencies.  In  the  account- 
ing section,  present  law  potentially 
makes  a  corporation  liable  for  the  small- 
est accounting  error — whether  material 
or  not,  whether  intentional  or  not, 
whether  related  to  a  corrupt  payment 
or  not.  In  fact,  as  the  legislative  history 
of  this  section  makes  clear,  it  is  not  an 
anticorruption  section  at  all.  but  rather 
broad  authority  for  the  SEC  to  prosecute 
books  and  record  errors. 

In  the  words  of  former  SEC  Chairman 
Harold  Williams  in  a  policy  statement 
discussing  the  accounting  provisions: 

The  anxieties  created  by  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act — among  men  and  women 
of  utmost  good  faith — have  been.  In  my  ex- 
perience, without  equal. 

The  committpp  clearly  felt  that  the 
scope  of  this  section  of  the  law  is  too 
broad.  Any  accountant  will  tell  you  that 
some  corporate  books  and  records  are 
inevitably  inaccurate,  that  no  internal 
control  system  can  be  devised  that  will 
prevent  all  errors  or  make  falsifications 
impossible,  and  that  it  serves  no  purpose 
to  hold  the  company  liable  for  every  er- 
ror. 

Furthermore,  the  threat  of  lengthy 
and  costly  investigations  to  discover 
minor  or  inadvertent  mistakes  has  in- 
evitably led  to  overly  cautious  behavior 
by  corporations  which  have  no  desire  to 
violate  the  law.  It  does  not  help  busi- 
nesses faced  with  such  laws  to  say  sim- 
ply that  the  SEC  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  not  act  against  minor, 
unintentional  violations. 

This  kind  of  argument,  in  my  view, 
makes  clear  what  is  wrong  with  present 
law  and  what  is  right  about  S.  708.  The 
latter  provides  the  necessary  certainty. 
What  is  a  minor  violation?  What  is  im- 
material? How  do  businesses  know  what 
the  SEC  or  Justice  Department  might  or 
might  not  do,  when  the  law  has  such  a 
broad  reach?  The  purpose  of  S.  708  is  to 
write  a  law  which,  on  its  face,  will  an- 
swer those  questions. 

The  original  version  of  S.  708  dealt 
with  this  problem  through  the  inclusion 
of  a  "materiality"  standard — liability 
would  obtain  only  for  material  viola- 
tions. Not  surprisingly,  this  concept  ran 
into  the  same  criticism  that  has  been 


applied  to  present  law.  "Materiality"  is 
a  fuzzy  term  that  also  provides  no  cer- 
tainty, and  there  was  no  widespread 
agreement  as  to  how  it  should  be  de- 
fined. It  could  only  be  adequately  de- 
fined through  litigation,  and  it  is  our 
specific  purpose  to  write  a  law  that  will 
reduce  litigation,  not  increase  it. 

Accordingly,  the  reported  version  of 
the  bill  drops  the  concept  but  at  the 
same  time  attempts  to  deal  with  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  too  inclusive  present  law 
by  incorporating  the  statutory  reference 
to  accurate  books  and  records  into  the 
parallel  requirement  to  maintain  an  in- 
ternal accounting  svstem. 

This  removes  the  free  standing  books 
and  records  provision  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  fully  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  intent  or  of  minor  violations.  In 
its  deliberations  on  this  point  the  com- 
mittee resolved  the  issue  tentatively  but 
agreed  to  pursue  a  more  widely  accept- 
able resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Senators  Proxhire,  D'Ahato. 
Chafee.  and  myself  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  an  amendment  that  further 
clarifies  this  section.  I  will  comment  a 
bit  more  on  this  question  when  that 
amendment  is  offered. 

I  will  discuss  this  amendment  in 
greater  detail  later,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  resolve  fairly  the  controversies  in 
th  s  part  of  the  bill. 

The  other  major  part  of  the  bill  is  its 
amendment  to  section  104  of  the  Foreign 
Corruot  Practxes  Act.  which  is  the  sec- 
tion defining  and  making  illegal  foreign 
corrupt  payments. 

The  major  diflaculty  of  present  law  re- 
lates to  its  language  concerning  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  corporation  and  a 
third  party,  usually  an  agent,  when  it  is 
the  latter  that  actually  makes  the  pro- 
hibited payment.  This  is  a  central  issue 
because  in  many  countries  foreign  com- 
panies are  either  required  by  law  or  en- 
couraged by  custom  and  other  means  to 
deal  with  the  government  through  a  na- 
tional of  that  country. 

In  other  countries  where  the  bureauc- 
racy is  complex  or  corrupt,  or  where  the 
language  or  social  customs  are  difScult 
for  Westerners,  it  is  clearly  in  U.S.  com- 
pany's interest  to  employ  an  agent. 
Smaller  businesses  tend  to  be  particu- 
larly deT^endent  upon  agents  in  their  ex- 
port activities. 

Present  law  defines  the  company- 
agent  relationship  by  making  the  com- 
pany liable  if  it  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  that  the  agent  has  made  a  corrupt 
payment.  The  reason-to-know  language 
has  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  im- 
certainty.  complicated  by  the  absence  of 
useful  guidance  from  the  SEC  or  the 
Justice  Department  as  to  what  the  term 
might  mean.  This  has  led  to  assertions 
of  breadth  of  coverage  which  themselves 
are  breathtaking  and  which  would  to- 
tally cripple  U.S.  corporate  activities  in 
certain  countries,  were  the  law  aggres- 
sively enforced  in  that  way. 

John  Fedders,  formerly  a  lawyer  advis- 
ing clients  in  this  field  and  now  the  Di- 
rector of  the  SEC's  Division  of  Enforce- 
ment, in  an  excellent  analysis  of  this 
part  of  the  law  in  Middle  East  Executive 
Reports,  has  summarized  the  various 
contentions  about  what  "reason  to  know" 


has  been  at  various  times  construed  to 
mean.  It  is  worth  reading  because  it  so 
clearly  illustrates  the  point  I  am  trjring 
to  make. 

First.  Country  in  question.  Some  per- 
sons suggest  that  in  coimtries  where 
bribery  of  government  oflScials  is  com- 
monplace, "reason  to  know"  will  be  pre- 
sumed in  all  cases.  Others  suggest  that 
rumors  about  questionable  practices  in 
certain  countries  make  all  transactions 
there  suspect. 

Second.  Reputation  of  agent.  Because 
of  the  bribery  disclosures  of  the  1970's, 
some  agents  are  notorious  for  their  al- 
leged misconduct.  If  a  U.S.  entity  em- 
ploys one  of  these  agents,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  businessman  must  assume  that 
some  of  the  fee  will  be  paid  to  a  foreign 
official. 

Third.  Amount  of  commission.  Some 
persons  suggest  that  if  an  agent  requests 
or  is  paid  a  commission  greater  than  the 
"going  rate"  there  is  "reason  to  know" 
that  part  of  the  fee  will  be  improperly 
paid  to  a  foreign  official. 

Fourth.  Agent's  refusal  to  make  rep- 
resentations. If  an  agent  refuses  to  pro- 
vide representations  or  covenants — about 
his  business  activities — it  is  suggested 
that  the  U.S.  entity  has  "reaison  to  know" 
that  the  agent's  conduct  will  not  be  law- 
ful. 

Fifth.  Family  or  business  relationship. 
Finally,  some  suggest  that  an  agent's 
family  or  business  relationship  with  for- 
eign officials,  particularly  in  certain 
countries,  creates  a  substantial  proba- 
bility that  part  of  the  agent's  fee  will  be 
paid  to  a  foreign  official. 

Now  I  think  the  authors  of  the  origi- 
nal law  would  be  hard  put  to  argue  that 
that  is  what  they  meant  when  they 
wrote  this  section,  but  that  is  precisely 
the  impression  business  has  been  given. 
And  it  is  not  enough  to  respond  by  say- 
ing these  more  extreme  cases  have  not 
been  prosecuted,  because  the  relevant 
issue  is  still  uncertainty  and  the  impact 
it  has  on  business  operations. 

It  is  of  small  comfort  to  an  executive 
whin  his  lawyer  tells  him  he  may  be 
liable  under  the  law — personally  and 
corporatelv — but  not  to  worry  because 
the  Government  may  not  prosecute,  or  if 
it  does,  he  might  not  be  convicted.  Tlie 
executives  obligation  to  himself  and  his 
comoanv  is  to  avoid  uncertaintv,  avoid 
publicity,  and  avoid  the  time  and  ex- 
p-pse  of  a  lengthy  investigation  or  court 
case. 

Ironically,  th's  problem  bears  great 
resemblance  to  a  similar  controversy  we 
have  had  on  the  export  trad'ng  company 
bill.  Title  II  of  that  bill  provides  an  anti- 
trust preclearance  procedure.  Its  intent 
is  to  draw  a  clearer  line  between  what  is 
leeal  and  what  is  not  in  this  area.  It  does 
not  change  existing  antitrust  law  In  the 
slightest.  Opponents  argue  that  existing 
law.  va?ue  though  it  is.  and  Justice  De- 
partm'-nt  guidance  in  this  area  are  suf- 
ficient. But  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
that  guidance  is  usuaUv  filled  with  qual- 
ifying words  like  "unlikely."  and  "at  the 
present  time." 

Such  guidance,  of  course,  is  useless  in 
the  real  world  since  "unlikely"  has  no 
definitive  force.  "pre.«Fnt  time"  m<»ans 
today  only,  and  in  any  event  private 
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party  suits  are  not  precluded.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  the  issue  is  uncertainty.  The  busi- 
nessman does  not  want  to  be  told  he 
might  be  OK,  or  that  he  will  probably 
win  his  case.  He  wants  to  be  told  when 
there  would  not  be  any  case— and  when 
there  wiU.  I  think  it  is  our  responsibUity 
to  do  the  best  wc  can  to  meet  that 
standard.  ^     ^  ^.  . 

To  my  mind,  the  most  important  thing 
S.  708  as  reported  does  is  to  remove  the 
reason  to  know  standard,  basically  re- 
placing it  with  a  "directs  or  authori/es" 
standard.  By  itself  this  makes  clear  that 
a  company  is  liable  for  an  agent's  cor- 
rupt payment  if  it  has  directed  or  au- 
thorized it.  In  other  words,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  overt  act  or  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  company. 

It  was  my  judgment,  however,  which 
the  committee  shared,  that  we  also  need 
to  go  a  step  farther  than  that  and  cover 
those  situations  where  the  company 
literally  puts  its  head  in  the  sand  and 
Intends  to  avoid  knowing  what  its  agent 
is  doing,  or  where  a  company  authorizes 
a  corrupt  payment  through  words  or  ac- 
tions that  are  not  explicit.  This  is  clear- 
ly not  a  "reason  to  know"  standard  or 
"should  have  known"  standard,  but 
rather  a  standard  based  on  the  com- 
pany's words  or  actions  that  takes  into 
account,  however,  that  such  words  or 
conduct  do  not  need  to  be  only  an  ex- 
plicit on-the-record  direction  to  estab- 
lish the  company's  intent. 

After  much  discussion,  I  offered  in 
committee  an  amendment  to  add  the 
words,  "expressly  or  by  a  course  of  con- 
duct," after  "directs  or  authorizes,"  and 
to  further  explain  the  new  phrase  with 
specific  report  language  intended  to  pro- 
vide definitive  guidance  to  business  and 
to  those  who  enforce  this  statute.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  in  this  debate  to  read 
the  brief  excerpt  of  report  language  that 
the  committee  specifically  adopted  along 
with  the  amendment. 

The  Committee  Intends  the  term  "course 
of  conduct"  used  with  the  term  "authorize" 
In  Section  104(b)  to  refer  to  those  situa- 
tions where  a  company,  through  Its  words 
or  course  of  conduct,  has  Intended  that  a 
corrupt  payment  be  made.  For  example,  a 
company's  refusal  or  failure  to  respond  to  an 
agent's  suggestion  or  request  that  a  cor- 
rupt payment  be  made  would  violate  this 
section,  as  would  a  company's  continuing 
employment  of  an  agent  known  to  the  com- 
pany to  have  made  corrupt  payments  In  the 
preceding  two  years  In  violation  of  appli- 
cable U.S.  laws  or  those  of  the  country  In 
question. 

On  other  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of 
doing  business  In  a  country  where  corrupt 
payments  are  common,  or  the  employment 
of  an  agent  with  personal  relationships  with 
government  ofnctals  In  the  country  where 
the  company  seeks  to  do  business  would  not 
establish  such  a  course  of  conduct. 

Similarly,  the  payment  of  a  commission 
that  Is  higher  than  customary  would  not  by 
Itself  violate  this  section  without  evidence 
that  the  increased  amount  of  commission 
Is  Intended  to  permit  a  corrupt  payment  to 
be  made. 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  stand- 
ard will  res'-lt  In  liability  being  Imposed 
In  overseas  bribery  cases  brought  under  this 
Act  If  liability  would  also  be  Imposed  if  the 
case  were  subject  to  domestic  bribery  law. 


This  latter  statement  about  the  paral- 
lel liability  under  domestic  bribery  law 
refers  to  established  complicity  princi- 
ples of  criminal  law. 

This  amendment  has  also  raised  some 
question  with  respect  to  the  term  "di- 
rectly or  indirectly"  as  it  appears  in  sec- 
tion 104(a). 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  sec- 
tion 104(a)  therefore  refers  solely  to  sit- 
uations in  which  a  prohibited  payment  is 
made  by  one  of  the  persons  listed  in  sec- 
tion 104(a^  through  some  circuitous, 
that  is,  indirect  means;  it  is  not  intended 
to  have  any  application  where  the  pay- 
ment is  made  by  a  third  party. 

Another  section  of  controversy  is  the 
section  exempting  so-called  "facilitat- 
ing" payments  from  the  scope  of  the  act. 
This  exemption  is  also  in  current  law, 
but  it  is  not  clearly  defined  in  a  way  that 
anyone  has  found  useful.  The  idea  is  that 
in  many  countries  payment  of  a  small 
gratuity,  usually  to  minor  officials  to 
get  them  to  perform  their  legal  duties, 
is  pervasive  and  is  in  fact  the  only  way 
to  secure  the  services  to  which  one  is  en- 
titled. By  the  standards  of  such  coun- 
tries these  are  not  corrupt  payments.  If 
anything,  they  are  an  integral — and  in- 
evitable— part  of  doing  business. 

An  example  would  be  payments  to  cus- 
toms or  dock  officials  to  get  one's  mer- 
chandise unloaded,  appropriately 
stamped  and  cleared  and  entered  into 
the  coimtry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pay- 
ment to  obtain  the  entry  of  illegal  goods, 
or  a  payment  to  get  them  misclassifled 
so  as  to  pay  a  lower  duty  would  not  be  the 
same  kind  of  routine  governmental  ac- 
tivities that  should  fall  within  the  facili- 
tating payment  definition. 

In  its  consolidation  and  redefinition  of 
this  concept,  the  committee  chose  to  fo- 
cus on  the  purpose  of  the  payment  and 
the  type  of  action  involved  rather  than 
the  rank  of  the  person  receiving  the  pay- 
ment, as  in  present  law.  S.  708  makes 
clear  that  the  concept  of  a  facilitating 
payment  covers  payments  for  routine 
governmental  actions  not  involving 
judgment,  and  ordinary  expenditures  in 
certain  cases,  including  those  associated 
with  the  performance  of  a  contract  with 
a  foreign  government  or  agency,  token 
payments  intended  as  a  courtesy,  and 
payments  legal  in  the  country  where 
made. 

These  terms  are  still  less  precise  than 
one  would  wish,  but  in  my  judgment  they 
represent  a  significant  improvement  over 
present  law. 

Finally  with  respect  to  section  104,  the 
committee's  report  contains  an  error  in 
failing  to  reflect  accurately  a  minor 
amendment  which  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. On  page  18  of  the  report,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  exceptions  to  the  bribery 
prohibitions  in  section  104,  there  is  a 
reference  to  "Ordinary  or  customarv  ex- 
penditures associated  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  contract." 

The  reference  to  "customary"  expendi- 
tures is  not  contained  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Banking  Committee,  but 
had  been  a  part  of  earlier  formulations 
of  some  of  the  exceptions.  Consequently, 
this  reference  to  "customary"  expendi- 
tures in  the  report  should  be  disregarded. 


There  are  sdso  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  worth  noting : 

Section  5(a)  would  place  in  the  Justice 
Department  aU  jurisdiction  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  antibribery  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  SEC  would  remain  responsible 
for  civil  enforcement  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting controls  provision. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  section  104  re- 
write would  continue  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  provided  for  in  current 
law:  $1,000,000  maximum  fine  for  domes- 
tic concerns;  for  individuals  a  maximum 
fine  of  $10,000  and/ or  up  to  5  years  im- 
prisonment. 

Section  7  provides  that  this  act  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  criminal  prose- 
cution against  any  person  or  firm  alleg- 
ing that  the  mail  or  wire  fraud  laws  have 
been  violated  as  a  result  of  a  foreign 
corrupt  payment,  where  the  prosecu- 
tion is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
foreign  official  violated  a  fiduciary  duty. 

Section  8  would  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  business  community  and 
the  public,  to  issue  guidelines  to  assist  in 
compliance  with  the  antibribery  provi- 
sions. Procedures  would  be  established 
for  firms  to  request  interpretative  guid- 
ance from  the  Justice  Department,  with 
responses  required  to  be  made  within  30 
days. 

Section  8  would  also  call  upon  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
SEC  to  submit  detailed  annual  public  re- 
ports of  their  respective  agency's  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  the  act,  its  views  on 
associated  problems,  plan  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  recommendations,  if  any, 
for  amendment  of  the  act. 

Section  10  declares  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  pursue 
negotiations  to  establish  international 
cooperation  in  the  prohibition  of  bribery. 
It  provides  for  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  progress  of  such  negotiation, 
including  suggestions  for  appropriate 
congressional  action,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  potential  action  that  can  be 
taken  under  existing  law  to  effect  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  elimination 
of  bribery. 

With  respect  to  section  10.  which  calls 
for  reports  on  the  progress  of  multi- 
lateral negotiations,  after  some  discus- 
sion with  the  State  Department,  I  have 
concluded  the  section  is  poorly  drafted, 
redundant,  and  not  fully  reflective  of  our 
objectives.  Accordingly,  I  will  later  offer 
an  amendment  to  revise  this  section. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  say  a 
word  about  the  budgetary  impact  of  this 
bill.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  renuire  $0.4  million  in  flscal  year 
1982,  $0.7  million  in  each  of  flscal  years 
1983  and  1984,  and  $0.8  million  in  each 
of  flscal  years  1985  and  1986,  to  imple- 
ment the  revised  guidelines  and  proce- 
dures for  compliance  required  by  S.  708. 

I  would  like  to  bring  Senators'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  provision  in  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  new 
budget  authority  to  cover  these  costs. 
The  committee  intends  that  the  costs 
of  implementing  the  legislation  will  be 
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absorbed  by  the  Department  within  its 
normal  budget.  S.  708  is  not  intended 
to  "drive  up"  the  Department's  budget 
requests. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  say  that  this  is  a  fair  bill  and  a 
carefully  crafted  bill. 

Senator  Proxmire,  Senator  Chafee, 
Senator  D'Amato  and  I  have  certain 
amendments  we  intend  to  offer  to  this 
bill  that  we  have  discussed  at  some 
length.  I  think  that  by  the  time  this  bill 
leaves  the  floor  today,  we  will  have 
reached  a  very,  very  difficult  goal,  indeed. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
have  been  far  easier  to  resolve  some  of 
the  problems  in  this  bill  with  calculated 
ambiguities  but,  frankly,  if  there  is  one 
criticism  of  Congress  that  probably  is 
valid,  it  is  that  too  often.  Congress,  in 
trying  to  compose  differences,  has  left 
areas  of  ambiguity  that  have  been  coun- 
terproductive for  all  sides.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  Mr.  President,  in- 
stead shows  that  the  committee  chose  to 
confront  the  issues  directly  and  to  draft 
legislation  intended  to  provide  the  great- 
est guidance  possible  to  businesses  which 
have  to  live  with  this  statute  on  a  day -to- 
day basis.  I  think  the  result  will  be  a 
clearer  law  and,  because  of  that,  a  bet- 
ter law.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  from 
the  viewpoint  of  people  on  all  sides  of 
this  issue.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  it  the  same  way  after 
proper  dLscussion,  adopt  this  legislation 
and  send  it  on  to  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1977,  4  years  ago,  Congress  passed  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  re- 
sponse to  one  of  the  worst  domestic  and 
foreign  bribery  slush  fund  scandals  in 
American  corporate  history.  I  think  all 
of  us  can  recall  the  terrible  implications 
of  that  ocaiidal.  The  SEC  made  an  inves- 
tigation and  found  that  some  400  Ameri- 
can corporations  admitted  that  they  paid 
$300  million  in  bribes.  We  had  a  situa- 
tion in  Japan,  in  Italy,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands and  elsewhere  where  bribes  were 
very,  very  damaging  to  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  bribery  is  bad  business. 
It  distorts  free  markets.  It  tarnishes  the 
image  of  our  democracy.  The  bribery  of 
foreign  government  officials  is  particu- 
larly pernicious.  Governments  fall  that 
are  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  process 
is  subverted. 

The  law  passed  in  1977  is  a  good  law. 
Complaints  have  been  heard  that  the  law 
has  hurt  our  exports.  These  complaints 
are  not  documented  and  exports  have 
increased  since  1977. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  time  that 
was  enacted,  exports  rose  more  dramati- 
cally than  they  have  at  any  time  during 
our  history. 

Nevertheless  we  have  before  us  today 
S.  708.  which  amends  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act. 

The  Banking  Committee  with  the  help 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  labored  long  and  hard  on  S.  708. 
With  an  amendment  on  the  enforcement 
section  today  which  I  intend  to  support. 
I  believe  the  committee  has  done  its  job 
in  a  responsible  manner.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  Senator  Chafee  who 


is  the  author  of  this  bill  and  who  has 
worked  very  hard  on  it  and  has  done  his 
very,  very  best  to  work  out  a  bill  that 
would  be  effective  but  would  also  accom- 
modate the  legitimate  interests  of  our 
exporters — of  Senator  Heinz  and  Sen- 
ator D'Amato,  who  have  been  most  ef- 
fective leaders  in  the  committee  on  this 
bill.  Because  of  them,  S.  708  has  been  re- 
fined to  the  point  that  it  has  been. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Chafee,  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  Senator  D  Amato  and 
commend  them  for  their  response  in  the 
public  interest  to  the  many  defects  in 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  can  on  this  legislation. 
The  House  will  receive  the  legislation  and 
I  am  sure  will  take  a  close  look  at  the 
exceptions  in  this  legislation  for  pay- 
ments and  compliance  with  local  law  and 
for  expenditures  in  connection  with 
sales.  With  House  action,  we  should  get 
final  action  in  Uiis  Congress.  I  hope  we 
do. 

This  legislation  will  preserve  intact  the 
accounting  provisions  which  are  designed 
to  require  companies  to  maintain  ac- 
countability for  corporate  assets  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  keep  accurate 
and  fair  books  and  records  in  reasonable 
detail.  The  accounting  sections  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  this  legislation. 

We  must  have  those  sections  or  we 
have  a  toothless,  meaningless,  ineffec- 
tive law. 

In  this  legislation  that  is  being  pro- 
posed today,  with  the  amendment  at- 
tached, existing  law  is  not  cut  back,  it 
is  strengthened.  This  legislation  makes 
clear  that  a  standard  of  reasonableness 
is  to  apply,  not  a  standard  of  materiality. 
The  accoimting  sections  will  be  enforced 
by  the  SEC. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  remove  SEC  ju- 
risdiction over  criminal  provisions  of 
law  prohibiting  bribes  through  an  agent. 
The  SEC  has  the  expertise  in  stopping 
bribery.  That  is  their  job,  to  understand 
corporate  accounting.  That  is  their  job, 
to  require  disclosure.  It  takes  years  of 
experience  and  a  vast  knowledge  of  cor- 
porate accounting  in  order  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  this.  They  are  exactly  the 
agency  that  should  be  involved  here. 

Yet,  the  Justice  Department  is  given 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  this  bill.  They 
will  have  to  be  watched  closely  in  their 
enforcement.  Their  recent  act  on  in  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  case  gives  me  pause, 
as  does  the  deletion  of  the  know  or  have 
reason  to  know  standard  of  current  law. 

Let  me  once  aga'n  thank  Senators 
Heinz,  Chafee,  and  D'Amato  for  their 
spirit  of  compromise  and  willingness  to 
listen  to  criticism  during  the  course  of 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  is  never  easy,  when  we  all  feel  so 
strongly  on  our  positions,  to  work  out 
a  negotiated  compromise,  but  I  think 
that  these  Senators  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  this  case — as  I  say,  of 
achieving  a  measure  which  is  not  all  I 
would  like  and  I  am  sure  is  not  exactly 
what  they  would  like,  either,  but  does 
represent  an  advance. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  S.  708.  the 
Business  Accounting  and  Foreign  Trade 


Simpliflcation  Act.  is  the  product  of  a 
long  period  of  hard  work  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve.  The  bill  is  a 
compromise  measure;  it  reflects  many 
hours  of  negotiations  over  a  period  <rf 
several  months. 

The  objective  and  purjxKe  of  the  bill 
is  very  clear  and  well  set  out  in  the  first 
line  of  text:  "A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977."  Clarify  is  the  key  word.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  continue  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  policy  objectives  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  PCPA  deters  U.S.  firms  from  brib- 
ing foreign  officials  to  obtain  business. 
S.  708,  if  enacted,  will  work  effectively  to 
insure  that  policy  is  continued.  No  one 
who  supported  clarifying  changes  in  the 
act — the  administration,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commissicai.  the  business 
community — wants  to  undercut  existing 
law.  Everyone  supporting  the  bill  wants 
to  continue  effective  enforcement  to  in- 
sure that  American  firms  do  not  engage 
in  bribery  overseas. 

What  the  bill  attempts  to  do — and.  I 
believe,  does  reasonably  well — is  to  con- 
tinue the  effective  FCPA  prohibition 
against  overseas  bribery  while  clarifying 
the  law. 

Clarification  is  needed  for  two  reasons. 
First,  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  law  means  for 
those  who  have  to  live  under  it.  Second, 
to  reduce  the  regulatory  burden  of  the 
act  to  the  minimum  level  needed  to  mert 
its  objectives. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  act  needs 
to  be  clarified.  The  antibribery  standard 
under  existing  law — the  so-called  rea- 
son to  know  standard — is  vague  and 
subject  to  wide  variations  of  interpre- 
tation. In  fact,  as  the  committee  report 
points  out.  many  legal  commentators 
believe  that  the  reason  to  know  standard 
can  be  interpreted  to  mean  reason  to 
suspect,  a  standard  much  broader  than 
that  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  1977 
legislation  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  me  must  remember  that 
the  FCPA  is  an  extraterritorial  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  law.  Its  principal  focus  is  to 
prevent  bribery  that  occurs  beyond  our 
tMjrders.  For  this  reason,  it  is  particul- 
arly important  that  the  statute  be  as 
precise  as  possible. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  re- 
cite the  numerous  examples  of  the  real 
problems  caused  by  the  vague  reason  to 
know  standard  that  were  testified  to  in 
hearings  before  the  Banking  Committee. 
I  believe  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee makes  clear,  however,  that  the 
vagueness  and  imcertainty  of  the  exist- 
ing standard  have  cost  American  firms 
business  opportunities  overseas.  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  a  reliable  dollar  estimate 
on  the  amount  of  business  lost,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  problem  anv  less  real. 
Concern  about  potential  liability  under 
the  act  has  cost  the  U.S.  exports — ex- 
ports that  we  need  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  we  can,  if  we  are  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  its  former  healthy  state. 

The  bill  clarifies  the  antibribery  stand- 
ard in  the  FCPA  by  replacing  it  with  a 
standard  that  would  impose  liability 
where   a  corrupt  warrant  payment  is 
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made  and  the  U.S.  concern  directs  or 
authorizes,  expressly  or  by  a  course  or 
conduct,  that  the  payment  is  made.  This 
standard  provides  the  degree  of  certainty 
needed  by  those  who  have  to  live  under 
the  act.  As  the  committee  report  indi- 
cates, it  results  in  a  standard  that  un- 
poses  liabUity  in  overseas  bribery  cases 
brought  under  this  act  only  if  liabUity 
would  also  be  imposed  if  the  activity  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  and  were 
subject  to  domestic  bribery  law. 

The  new  standard  is  more  precise,  but 
will  still  effectively  meet  the  objectives 
of  the  1977  law.  If  a  firm  directs  or  au- 
thorizes an  agent  to  pay  a  bribe,  if  &  Prm 
gives  an  agent  a  knowing  wink,  liability 
results.  If  a  firm  intentionally  takes  a 
head  in  the  sand  attitude  about  whether 
a  bribe  is  paid,  liabUity  results.  However, 
as  the  report  states,  the  mere  fact  of 
doing  business  in  a  country  where  cor- 
rupt payments  are  common,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  an  agent  with  personal  rel- 
ationships with  government  officials  in 
the  country  where  the  company  seeks  to 
do  business,  would  not  establish  a  course 
of  conduct  that  would  result  in  liability. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  the  accounting 
standards  sections  of  the  act,  reducing 
the  regulatory  burden  they  impose  on 
business  to  the  level  needed  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  .    ^  ^w 

Concerns  have  been  expressed  that  the 
existing  standards  have  proven  to  be 
overly  burdensome.  It  should  be  noted 
that  no  system  of  internal  accounting 
controls,  no  matter  how  extensive,  can 
prevent  all  errors  or  inaccuracies  in  a 
company's  books.  Therefore,  any  stand- 
ard has  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
need  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  act, 
and  the  burden  the  standard  places  on 
those  who  have  to  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ac- 
counting provisions  in  the  committee  bill 
strike  the  proper  balance.  The  committee 
acted  to  combine  the  separate  require- 
ments of  adequate  books  and  records  and 
of  internal  accounting  controls  from 
existing  law  into  a  single  provision.  The 
internal  accounting  controls  have  to  be 
designed  to  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  the  objectives  of  the  act  are 
met. 

The  bill  reduces  the  burden  of  the  ac- 
counting requirements  on  business,  how- 
ever, to  the  level  needed  to  insure  that 
the  purposes  of  the  law  are  effectively 
continued.  The  bill  precludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  enforcement  actions  based  solely 
on  the  fact  that  records  are  inaccurate. 
Under  the  scienter  standard  adopted  in 
the  bill,  a  company  would  be  subiect  to 
an  enforcement  proceeding  only  where  it 
knowingly  fails  to  maintain,  or  knowing- 
ly circumvents  or  attempts  to  circum- 
vent for  an  Improper  purpose,  an  internal 
control  system  in  a  manner  so  that  the 
system  falls  to  provide  the  required  rea- 
sonable assurances  as  defined  in  the  bill. 

I  understand  that  Senators  D'Amato 
and  Proxmire  w'll  offer  an  amendment 
to  further  clarify  the  scienter  standard 
in  the  b'll.  Th's  issue  wa-!  not  clearly 
resolved  during  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions, and  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  comnro- 
mise  pronosal  offered  that  I  hone  will  be 
acceptable  to  all  parties  involved. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  I  could  comment  on  at 
some  length.  However,  I  wiU  not  do  so 


at  this  time.  The  committee  report  pro- 
vides a  good  explanation  of  the  numerous 
issues  on  which  I  have  not  touched. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  believe  this  bill 
is  a  true  compromise — in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word.  The  bill  does  not  fully  sat- 
isfy the  administration  or  the  business 
community.  If  I  were  totally  responsible 
for  drafting  the  bill,  I  would  probably 
have  handled  some  issues  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. However,  that  is  not  important. 
What  is  important,  and  what  there  is 
widespread  agreement  on.  is  that  the 
bill  is  a  needed  step  forward.  I  believe  it 
effectively  continues  the  policy  objectives 
of  the  FCPA:  I  could  not  support  it  if  I 
thought  that  it  did  not.  At  the  same 
time,  it  provides  the  clarification,  I  re- 
peat, the  clarification,  that  is  needed  by 
those  who  have  to  live  with  the  law  on 
a  day-to-day  basis.  It  provides  a  clear 
line.  A  Dne  that  makes  it  possible  for 
businesses  to  know  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  what  kind  of  behavior 
will  result  in  liability. 

Mr.  President,  exports  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  are  importing  more; 
therefore,  we  must  increase  our  exports 
to  pay  the  bills.  We  have  to  act  to  in- 
crease incentives  for  exports  and  to  re- 
duce disincentives  for  exports.  The  FCPA 
in  its  present  form  acts  as  an  export  dis- 
incentive— I  believe,  a  significant  disin- 
centive— a  disincentive  that  must  be 
minimized. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  Important  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  to  maintain  a 
strong  prohibition  against  bribery  over- 
seas. I  believe  this  policy  benefits  Amer- 
ican business  as  well.  I  would  rather  act 
to  prohibit  bribery  internationally  by 
agreement  with  our  foreign  competitors. 
This  issue  is  best  resolved  by  interna- 
tional agreement.  However,  the  issue  is  so 
important  that  I  believe  Congress  made 
the  right  decision  in  1977  in  choosing  to 
act  unilaterally. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  Senators 
who  made  important  contributions  to  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  I  first  want 
to  congratulate  Senator  Chafee,  the 
author  of  the  bill.  It  was  his  hard  work 
and  dedication,  and  his  persistence,  that 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Senators  Heinz  and  D'Amato.  who 
chair  the  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Banking  Committee  with  jurisdiction 
over  this  issue  are  also  to  be  commended. 
Together  with  Senator  Chafee,  they  suc- 
cessfully concluded  the  long  and  com- 
plex negotiations  that  resulted  in  the 
provisions  of  S.  708  that  are  before  the 
Senate  today. 

Finally.  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Proxmire,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
original  1977  act.  His  insight  provided  an 
important  contribution  to  the  legislation. 
Again,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
bill  represents  a  sound  compromise  and 
that  it  maintains  the  goals  of  the  FCPA. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    705 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Pboxmike,  and 
Mr.   Heinz  proposes   an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  705. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PkESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection;^  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  strike  lines  13  through  26  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  No  criminal  liability  shall  be  Imposed 
for  falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(5)  No  civil  Injunctive  relief  shall  be  Im- 
posed with  respect  to — 

(A)  any  Issuer  for  falling  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  if  such  issuer  shall  show  that  It 
acted  In  good  faith  In  attempting  to  comply 
with  such  requirements;  or 

(B)  any  person  other  than  an  issuer.  In 
connection  with  an  Issuer's  failure  to  com- 
ply with  paragraph  (2).  unless  such  person 
knowingly  caused  the  Issuer  to  fall  to  devise 
or  maintain  a  system  of  Internal  accounting 
controls  that  compiles  with  paragraph  (2). 

(6)  No  person  shall  knowingly  circumvent 
a  system  of  internal  accounting  controls  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  for  % 
purpose  Inconsistent  with  paragraph  (2)." 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Chafee,  Senator  Hewz.  Senator  Prox- 
mire and  myself.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  which  is  intended  to  resolve 
the  issue  which  has  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult on  which  to  develop  a  consensus. 

Let  me  state  for  the  record.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  I  believe  Senator  Heinz  has 
made  reference  to  this,  without  the  out- 
standing support  and  diligence  of  the 
staffs  of  all  of  the  Senators  involved, 
the  majority  and  the  minority,  this  bill 
would  not  have  become  a  reality.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  become  a  reality  today. 

Let  me  pay  particular  note  to  the  fact 
that  Senator  Proxmire  went  above  and 
beyond  in  attempting  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus to  protect  the  vital  interests  that 
he  feels  are  so  important.  Basically,  that 
is  that  we  in  no  way  countenance  or 
even  appear  to  be  countenancing  the 
bribing  of  foreign  officials. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  deeply 
impressed  with  the  great  lengths  to 
which  he  and  his  staff  have  gone  to  see 
that  the  needed  reforms  take  place.  This 
involves  the  required  state  of  mind  for 
a  defendant  in  order  to  establish  a  vio- 
lation of  the  accounting  requirements  of 
the  act. 

As  introduced.  S.  708  would  have  es- 
tablished liability  only  where  a  person 
knowingly  engaged  in  violative  conduct. 
In  marking  up  S.  708.  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  knowing  standard 
tentatively,  but  there  was  not  a  clear 
consensus  that  this  standard  is  the  ap- 
propriate one.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
markup,  we  adopted  this  standard  and 
agreed  to  explore  alternative  approaches 
for  amendment  when  S.  708  reached  the 
Senate  floor.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment I  have  submitted  would  do. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  with 
Senator  Proxmire  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive discussions  in  seeking  a  consen- 
sus. While  it  undoubtedly  will  not  satisfy 
all  of  those  Interested  in  the  act's  ac- 
coimting  provisions,  I  am  satisfied  that 


It  strikes  a  reasonable  and  acceptable 
balance  between  the  competing  view- 
points heard  by  the  cwnmittee. 

The  amendment  speaks  for  itself,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
explain   it   in   great  detail.  Briefly,  it 

would  * 

Eliminate  any  criminal  liability  under 
the  revised  section  13(b)(2)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934; 

Establish  civU  liability  in  SEC  injunc- 
tive actions  on  the  part  of  an  issuer  for 
a  violation  of  section  13(b)  (2)  if  the  is- 
suer fails  to  meet  the  standard  set  forth 
therein,  unless  the  issuer  can  show  that 
It  acted  in  good  faith  in  attempting  to 
comply  with  the  standard; 

Limit  liabiUty  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
son other  than  the  issuer  to  situations  in 
which  the  person  acted  knowingly  in 
causing  the  issuer  to  fail  to  comply;  and 
Prohibit  the  knowing  circumvention, 
for  a  purpose  inconsistent  with  section 
13(b)  (2) ,  of  an  internal  accounting  con- 
trol system  esiabUshed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(b)(2). 

The  reference  to  a  "purpose  not  con- 
sistent with"  section  13(b)(2)  is  in- 
tended to  recognize  that  there  may  be 
from  time  to  time  innocent  departures 
from  the  literal  requirements  of  an  in- 
ternal accounting  control  system,  and 
that  such  departures  would  not  consti- 
tute violations  of  the  prohibition  against 
circumvention. 

I  believe  the  amendment  will  give  the 
business  community  the  kind  of  latitude 
it  necessarily  should  have.  It  speaks 
loudly  and  clearly  and  says  that  this 
Government  does  not  and  will  not  con- 
done the  bribery  of  officials.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  708,  the  Business  Accounting 
and  Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act. 
The  bill  has  received  the  careful  and 
thorough  attention  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Securities,  which  I  chair,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
and  Monetary  Policy  chaired  by  Senator 
Heinz,  and  I  believe  it  represents  a  bal- 
anced approach  in  amending  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Our  subcommittees  heard  extensive 
evidence  concerning  often  imforseen 
problems  created  by  the  act,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  overbroad  and  ambiguous 
provisions.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
act  can  be  amended  to  minimize  these 
problems,  without  undermining  the  cen- 
tral purpose  of  the  act:  To  prohibit  im- 
proper payments  by  American  companies 
to  foreign  officials.  With  the  addition 
of  the  amendment  to  the  accounting 
provisions  of  the  act  which  I  am  offer- 
ing todav,  I  am  convinced  that  the  bill 
will  strike  a  good  balance  between  the 
need  for  corporate  accountability  and 
the  legitimate  need  of  businessmen  for 
clarification  of  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

I  commend  Senator  John  Chafee,  the 
sponsor  of  S.  708,  for  his  initiative  and 
determination  in  introducing  the  bill  and 
in  continuing  to  be  its  strongest  ad- 
vocate. This  has  not  been  an  easy  task, 
for  some  of  the  critics  of  S.  708  have 
argued  Incorrectly  that  the  amendments 
were  designed  to  gut  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Having  attended  the  hear- 
ings and  observed  Senator  Chafee's  ap- 


proach to  the  issues  presented,  I  know 
that  he  has  rendered  a  great  service  by 
making  the  effort,  and  by  withstanding 
the  criticism  of  those  who  would  leave 
the  act  intact,  and  thereby  fail  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  which  it  has  caused. 
It  is  completely  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  reassess  the  merits  of  legislation 
passed  in  earUer  years  and  to  make  ad- 
justments based  upon  experience  with 
the  statute.  I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Senator  Chafee, 
Senator  Heinz,  and  many  others  who 
have  contributed  to  this  task.  I  believe 
that  these  joint  efforts  have  led  to  the 
development  of  a  bill  which,  when  en- 
acted, will  be  a  vast  improvement  over 
the  current  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  S.  708 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have  very 
carefully  examined  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AMATO) .  Indeed,  after  having  done  so, 
I  have  agreed  to  cosponsor  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  prepared,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority,  to  accept  the  amendment. 
With  its  adoption.  I  believe  that  we  will 
have  resolved  the  most  difficult  issues 
raised  by  S.  708  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
While  I  realize  that  there  may  be  addi- 
tional amendments,  I  expect  that  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  the  bill 
before  us  can  be  completed  without  un- 
due delay. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
D'AMATO  draws  an  acceptable  balance 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  mind  require- 
ment for  liabinty  under  the  accounting 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  Conflicting  views  about  this 
issue  had  created  an  impasse  which 
threatened  to  delay  Senate  action  on  the 
bill,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  an  ac- 
commodation has  been  reached.  Both 
Senator  D'Amato  and  Senator  Proxmire 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligence 
in  working  out  a  compromise  which  will 
permit  prompt  Senate  action  on  the  bill. 

The  principal  problem  with  the  exist- 
ing accounting  provisions  of  the  act  has 
been  the  lack  of  clarity  concerning  their 
potential  effect  on  insubstantial  corpo- 
rate transactions  and  those  which  occur 
without  any  wrongful  intent  or  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  company.  It  is  widely 
recognized  that  no  corporate  accounting 
system  is  perfect  or  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  all  errors,  inaccuracies,  or 
falsifications,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
appropriate  to  operate  under  a  statute 
which  can  be  stretched  to  cover  these 
kinds  of  transactions.  The  result  of  doing 
so  has  been  to  cause  companies  to  expand 
inordinate  time  and  money  in  seeking  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  law.  without 
a  corresponding  beneflt. 

I  hope  and  expect  that,  as  a  result  of 
Senator  Chafee's  efforts,  those  of  the 
Banking  Committee  and  the  adoption  of 
the  D'Amato  amendment,  the  accounting 
provisions  of  the  law  will  be  clear,  un- 
ambiguous, and  straightforward. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  provides  enforcement 
standards  for  the  accounting  sections 
administered  by  the  SEC. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  the 
SEC  may  enforce  in  a  civil  injunctive 
suit  the  standard  of  statute  which  re- 


quire companies  to  devise  and  maintain 
accoimtability  lor  assets.  Every  company 
must  provide  an  accounting  system 
which  meets  the  standard  of  reasonable 
assurances  with  a  defense  of  good  faith. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  the 
sanction  shall  be  a  civil  sanction  except 
for  cases  of  wilfull  circumvention  of  ac- 
counting controls  where  a  criminal 
sanction  may  be  applicable. 

This  amendment  clears  up  what  had 
become  the  most  controversial  aspects  of 
this  bill,  the  controversy  over  "scienter" 
or  the  threshold  standard  of  knowledge 
of  a  violation  of  the  accounting  sections 
which  must  be  met  before  the  SEC  could 
proceed  in  a  civil  case.  Under  this 
amendment  there  is  no  scienter  require- 
ment in  a  civil  case  by  the  SEC  against 
an  issuer, company.  The  issuer  company 
is  given  a  defense  of  good  faith. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  this  was  the 
most  crucial  difference  and  difficulty.  I 
am  delighted  that  Senator  D'Amato  has 
offered  the  amendment,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  . 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute not  only  to  Senator  Chafee,  Senator 
Heinz,  and  Senator  D'Amato  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation  but  also  to  the 
real  hero  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  understands  this  issue 
better  than  anyone  In  this  body  or  the 
other  body.  He  has  worked  with  it  for 
years  and  understands  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  involved.  He  deserves  tre- 
mendous credit  for  having  waged  this 
battle  over  the  years. 

The  fact  that  he  supports  this  amend- 
ment, I  think,  is  also  an  indication  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  try  to  work  out  language  that  will 
at  least  give  business  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  go  overseas  and  develop  their 
markets. 

At  the  same  time,  he  remains  firm  In 
h's  commitment  and  in  the  commitment 
of  this  institution  to  discourage,  at  the 
very  least,  and  to  prohibit  the  kind  of 
actions  in  the  past  which  not  only  have 
brought  great  embarrassment  to  the 
heads  of  firms  in  American  industry  but 
also  have  caused  us  serious  foreign  pol- 
icy problems  as  a  Nation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  leadership  over  the  years. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  situation  would 
have  been  far  more  grave  and  would 
have  contributed  to  more  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

These  amendments  will  provide  much- 
needed  clarification  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which,  despite  its  good  intentions, 
has  posed  significant  and  unwarranted 
difficulties  for  American  firms  engaged 
in  foreign  markets. 

There  is  always  room  for  Improvement 
in  our  trade  position,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  attribute  our  less-than-perfect  trade 
performance  solely  to  the  ambiguities  in 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  or  to 
any  other  particular  statute  for  that 
matter. 

The  issues  relating  to  our  trade  policy 
and  position  are  much  more  compli- 
cated than  that.  The  Inflation  rate,  the 
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strength  of  the  doDar  overseas,  the  avail- 
ability of  financing,  the  quality  and  serv- 
iceability of  our  goods  and  their  use- 
fulness in  foreign  countries — all  these 
factors  are  critical  to  our  export  per- 
formance and  have  little  to  do  with  the 
problems  these  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  address. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  this  year  clearly  indicates 
that  many  American  entrepreneurs  have 
had  serious  reservations  about  operating 
in  msu-lcets  where  standard  business 
practices  include  activities  which,  under 
present  law.  could  subject  these  entre- 
preneurs to  costly  litigation,  fines  and 
possible  Jail  sentences. 

The  antibribery  provisions  in  section 
104  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
pose  perhaps  a  particularly  enlightening 
example  of  unnecessarily  vague  language 
which  acts  as  a  serious  disincentive  for 
exports  by  American  business.  Under 
that  section,  an  American  corporation  is 
liable  Tonder  the  statute  for  payments. 
even  insignificant  payments  when  com- 
pared to  the  assets  of  the  company, 
when  that  company's  management  has 
reason  to  know  that  illegal  pajTnents  are 
being  made  by  its  overseas  agents.  What 
constitutes  "reason  to  know?"  That  was 
the  question  with  which  the  committee 
had  to  grapple.  The  fact  that  a  com- 
pany has  employed  an  overwas  agent 
with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  markets 
where  payments  prohibited  by  U.S.  law 
are  routine  for  everyone  else  involved 
In  those  markets. 

Our  smaller  exporters  are  put  in  a 
particularly  dififlcult  position.  Unlike 
larger  corporations,  many  smaller  en- 
terprises are  unable  to  hire  large  bat- 
teries of  lawyers  and  accountants  to  in- 
sulate management  from  the  continual 
threat  of  prosecution  for  practices  con- 
sidered normal  in  their  markets. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  recognize  that 
smaller  businesses  are  among  the  most 
dynamic  elements  of  our  economy  in 
terms  of  producing  exportable  innova- 
tions. The  willingness  of  individual  en- 
trepreneurs to  experiment,  to  take  risks, 
to  explore  new  avenues  and  opportu- 
nities for  commerce,  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  our  American  entrepreneural 
history.  Yet.  as  one  witness.  Mr.  Shaw 
Mudge  from  my  home  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, pointed  out,  "small  business  people 
are  risk  tsikers,  but  not  when  jail  is  one 
of  the  risks." 

These  amendments  would  address  this 
problem  in  a  manner  that  would  en- 
hance the  precision  of  the  antibribery 
provisions. 

The  new  section  104(B)  would  make 
it  illegal  for  a  domestic  concern  to  di- 
rect or  authorize,  expressly  or  by  a 
course  of  conduct  a  third  party  to  make 
prohibited  payments  to  a  foreign  o£Qcial. 
While  clearing  up  the  ambiguities  in  the 
present  statute,  this  provision  would  also 
make  clear  that  a  "head  in  the  sand" 
approach  to  illegal  payments,  such  as  a 
company's  failure  to  respond  to  sugges- 
tions that  illegal  payments  be  made, 
would  not  be  permitted. 

Other  provisions  in  these  amendments 
would  address  in  a  positive  manner  the 
problem  of  potential  liability  for  inad- 
vertent accounting  standards  violations, 
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the  definition  of  facUitatlng,  or  grease 
payments  which  were  not  intended  to  be 
covered  under  present  law,  and  a  number 
of  other  matters  pertaining  to  investiga- 
tion and  enforcement. 

This  bill  would  also  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  pursue  negotiation  of  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  standards 
of  business  conduct.  That  may  be  the 
single  most  important  thing  we  do.  Be- 
cause we  have  taken  the  lead  as  a  na- 
tion in  this  particular  area,  it  is  to  our 
credit  and  something  of  which  all  of 
us  can  be  proud.  But  in  the  final  analysis 
it  is  going  to  require  international  agree- 
ments to  insure  that  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly our  industrial  allies,  support 
the  concept  if  not  the  letter  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  United  States  in  1977,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, took  the  lead  in  restricting  such 
practices  at  a  cost  to  ourselves. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  major  commer- 
cial nations  to  come  to  an  agreement 
regarding  such  practices  so  that  no  one 
nation  is  left  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  again  my  sup- 
port for  these  amendments.  Again  I  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  ,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  Senator  Heinz,  and  Senator 
D'Amato  of  New  York,  and  again,  par- 
ticular credit  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  courageous 
work  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  been 
of  such  a  tremendous  help  on  this  legis- 
lation. Specifically,  I  want  to  thank 
Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  D'Amato  who 
chair  the  two  banking  subcommittees 
which  combined  for  hearings  on  S.  708, 
and  Senators  Dodd  and  Dixon  who 
worked  so  fully  and  helpfully  in  the  com- 
mittee. Each  of  these  Senators  made  a 
really  profound  contribution. 

I  especially  extend  my  thanks  and  ad- 
miration to  Senator  Proxmire  and  to  his 
staff  who  worked  so  carefully  with  us. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Senator  Prox- 
mire is  the  author  of  the  original  legis- 
lation, and  as  author  Senator  Proxbure 
understandably  has  indicated  that  he 
feels  strongly  that  he  still  believes  the 
original  legislation  is  effective  and  should 
not  be  changed.  Despite  this,  Senator 
Proxmire  has  displayed  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  a  genuine  desire  to  achieve 
a  reasonable  compromise.  As  a  result  we 
were  able  to  take  the  bill  that  I  orgi- 
nally  submitted  and  working  with  the 
other  committee  members  I  have  men- 
tioned and  with  their  staffs  came  out 
with  a  better  bill  than  was  originally 
submitted. 

So  it  shows  the  effectiveness,  not  only 
of  the  committee  process  and  the  hear- 
ing process,  but  also  the  extreme  good- 
will in  which  everyone  approached  this 
and  especially  Senator  Proxmire. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  my  efforts  to 
reform  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  nearly  2  years  ago.  It  was  in  January 
1980.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  lonely  ex- 
perience and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
business  community  indicated  that  it 
was  behind  me,  but  I  discovered  that 


they  were  way  behind  me  and  not  avail- 
able on  the  scene.  There  was  all  sorts  of 
goodwill,  all  sorts  of  willingness  to 
lesmy  except  every  date  that  we  chose 
for  testimony  appeared  to  conflict  in 
some  way  with  an  important  engage- 
ment abroad  or  a  board  of  directors 
meeting  or  something  that  kept  the 
leaders  of  industry  from  coming  forward 
because  trying  to  change  a  foreign  cor- 
rupt practices  act  Is  not  exactly  waving 
the  American  flag. 

It  is  not  apple  pie  and  motherhood. 
But  I  felt,  as  did  the  cosponsors  and  all 
of  those  of  us  who  worked  on  It  and 
those  who  are  cospciisoring  the  various 
amendments  today,  that  this  bill  was 
needed  to  eliminate  the  chilling  effect  of 
the  current  law  on  legitimate  business 
opportimities  of  Americans  overseas. 
We  also  felt  that  we  owed  a  duty  to  our 
exporters  to  do  everything  we  can,  as 
Senator  Heinz  mentioned  in  his  opening 
statement,  to  remove  the  most  serious  of 
the  export  disincentives  contained  in 
our  laws. 

So  as  Senator  Heinz  mentioned,  this 
year  we  have  already  taken  two  very 
significant  steps,  both  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Companies  Act  which  is  before  the 
House  and,  of  course,  removing  the  pro- 
vision for  the  taxation  of  Americans 
abroad  which  was  part  of  the  tax  bill 
passed  earlier  this  year.  Now  we  mo';e 
to  eliminate  the  third  most  serious  ex- 
port disincentive.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
how  much  exports  mean  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  jobs.  That  is  the  heart  part 
of  my  concern.  We  have  a  rule  of  thumb 
that  says  that  for  every  $1  billion  of  ex- 
ports it  means  40,000  jobs  in  the  United 
Stntpt;.  So  ever"*^hiTiBr  we  can  do  to  In- 
crease our  exports  helps  us  in  this  area. 
The  United  States  has  had  a  decline  m 
exports. 

I  am  not  talking  abort  the  overall  bal- 
ance of  trade  which  includes  defense- 
related  expenditures  and  services,  but  I 
am  talking  about  the  current  account. 
Our  current  account  has  declined  espe- 
cialiv  in  th=  last  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon.  S.  708,  my  bill 
to  amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  is  the  result  of  an  effort  I  began  over 
2  years  ago  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most 
serious  export  disincentives  contained 
in  our  laws.  The  bill  makes  several  major 
changes  which  significantly  eliminate 
the  ambiguities  in  the  current  law. 

S.  708,  which  was  reported  favorably 
by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  clarifies  and  modi- 
fies the  law.  This  bill  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  purposes  of  the  original  legis- 
lation—that is,  putting  an  end  to  large- 
scale  bribery  of  foreign  officials  by 
American  corporations — while  reducing 
some  of  the  anxieties  and  confusion  that 
the  law  has  generated.  The  bill  has  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  the  business 
community,  the  agencies  responsible  for 
its  enforcement,  the  administration,  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
political  parties. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  Foreign  Comipt  Practices  Act  in  the 
last  3  years,  since  it  was  enacted. 

We  have  learned  that  the  best  of  In- 
tentions can  go  awry  and  create  con- 
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fusion  and  great  cost  to  our  economy. 
With  regard  to  the  accounting  provisions 
of  the  law,  we  have  learned  that  widely 
understood  and  accepted  principles  do 
not  always  make  for  good  law,  especially 
criminal  law. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  no  other 
country  seems  to  think  we  have  hit  upon 
the  proper  solution  to  the  problems  of 
bribery  in  the  world  marketplace.  We 
remain  the  only  nation  in  the  world  with 
such  a  law. 

Despite  the  examples  of  lost  business 
and  problems  due  to  the  ambiguities  in 
the  act,  critics  of  reform  have  argued 
there  is  no  need  to  change  the  current 
law  because,  despite  the  problems,  our 
exports  have  increased.  While  it  is  true 
that  U.S.  overall  export  performance  has 
been  relatively  good  for  the  last  couple 
of  years,  the  current  trade  account  is  in 
deficit  again.  The  fact  that  the  current 
account  balanced  in  1979  can  be  ex- 
plained by  a  number  of  factors  other 
than  Improved  exports,  such  as  the  sub- 
stantial depreciation  of  the  dollar  from 
1972  to  1979. 

In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  factors 
which  indicate  that  the  outlook  for  the 
current  account  is  not  good.  First,  the 
favorable  balance  in  the  current  account 
in  1979  was  due  in  part  to  an  unusually 
large  $18  billion  current  account  surplus 
recorded  in  1975.  Second,  since  1972,  the 
rate  of  the  U.S.  export  growth  has  trailed 
that  of  Germany  and  Japan.  Third,  since 
1972,  the  U.S.  share  of  world  markets 
has  declined  from  15.6  to  14  percent, 
while  the  share  of  manufactured  exports 
has  fallen  from  18.4  to  17.4  percent. 

The  importance  of  the  decline  in  our 
world  exports  is  a  serious  problem,  since 
exports  account  for  an  increasingly  im- 
portant share  of  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product.  In  concrete  terms,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  estimated  that 
everv  billion  dollars  in  exports  generates 
30,000  to  40,000  domestic  Jobs.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  makes 
use  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  an 
effort  to  Insure  continued  growth  of  U.S. 
exports.  My  bill  makes  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

First,  the  name  of  the  act  is  changed : 
TTie  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  would 
become  the  Business  Practices  and  Rec- 
ords Act.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
accounting  standards  are  not  limited  to 
international  companies  or  transactions. 
It  also  would  not  make  a  presumption 
that  corruption  exists. 

Second,  enforcement:  With  regard  to 
the  bribery  provisions,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  v/hich  has  sole  jurisdiction 
under  the  PCPA  for  criminal  enforce- 
ment of  both  privately  and  publicly  held 
companies  and  civil  enforcement  of  pri- 
vately held  companies,  would  be  given 
sole  jurisdiction  of  civil  enforcement  for 
publicly  held  companies  as  well.  Thus, 
any  company  with  questions  about  the 
briljery  provisions  could  get  them  an- 
swered in  one  place.  The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  would  retain  re- 
sponsibility for  civil  enforcement  of  the 
accounting  standards  provisions.  The 
Securities  and  Exchange  rommission  has 
no  objection  to  this  change. 


Third,  bribery  provision:  Congress 
marie  c'ear  its  intent  to  exclude  so-called 
facilitating  or  grease  payments 
iioai  tiie  reach  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  However,  the  statute  is  not 
clear  as  to  what  constitutes  such  i>ay- 
m,;.»ts.  Grease  payments  are  defined  as 
payments  to  secure  or  expedite  the  per- 
formance of  a  routine  governmental  ac- 
tion as  distinguished  from  action  In- 
volving the  exercise  of  discretion.  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  further 
clarify  this  language  by  deleting  the  ref- 
erence to  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Pay- 
ments which  are  lawful  in  the  country 
where  they  are  made,  and  which  are  in- 
tended to  secure  prompt  performance  of 
a  foreign  ofQcial's  duties,  would  not  be 
actionable  under  this  bill.  There  is  also  a 
clarifying  exclusion  for  token  courtesy 
gifts  and  incidental  benefits  received  by 
foreign  officials  in  the  course  of  market- 
ing activities  or  product  presentations. 

My  bill  also  makes  it  clear  that  there 
is  no  violation  in  making  payments  if 
they  are  legal  under  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  foreign  country  involved. 

Under  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  companies  are  liable  if  they  have  a 
rerison  to  know  that  a  bribe  may  be 
paid  by  a  third  party  or  intermediary. 
This  provu^ion  was  identified  in  the  1 980 
executive  branch  study  of  export  disin- 
centives as  the  area  of  greatest  concern 
to  business.  My  bill  replaces  this  provi- 
sion v/ith  language  that  makes  U.S.  com- 
panies liable  if  they  corruptly  pay  a 
bribe  directly  or  if  they  directed  or  au- 
thorized the  bribe  expressly  or  by  a 
course  of  conduct. 

Fourth,  accounting  standards:  The 
books  and  records  provision  was  deleted 
as  a  result  of  Senator  D'Amato's  amend- 
ment ofifered  during  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee markup.  The  bill  also  defines  the 
terms  "reasonable  assurances"  and  "rea- 
sonable detail."  which  exist  in  the  cur- 
rent law.  Thus,  it  is  made  explicit  that 
the  use  of  cost/benefit  evaluation  is  to  be 
applied  to  internal  accounting  controls. 
This  makes  it  clear  that  companies  are 
not  expected  to  design  control  systems 
whose  costs  exceed  the  benefit  to  the 
companies  and  to  their  stockholders. 
Currently,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  says  the  cost/benefit  eval- 
uation is  to  be  applied.  But  the  law  does 
not  say  so.  We  would  put  it  into  the  law. 

Fifth,  international  agreement:  This 
bill  contains  extensive  provisions  on 
the  desirability  of  international  agree- 
ments to  establish  standards  for  inter- 
national business  parctices.  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  within  6  months  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation  explaining 
steps  that  the  United  States  could  take 
to  promote  coooeration  by  other  coun- 
tries to  prevent  bribery. 

I  have  not  given  up  on  the  possibility 
of  gaining  an  agreement  to  eliminate 
bribery  from  the  world  marketplace.  I 
hope  that  my  legislation  will  convince 
other  nations  that  we  are  realistic  in 
our  approach  to  the  problem  and  deter- 
mined to  resolve  it  on  an  international 
basis. 

The  need  for  reform  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  clear.  There  is 
a  wealth  of  evidence  that,  in  practice. 


the  current  law  has  gone  beyond  its  orig- 
inal purpose  of  prohibiting  foreign  brib- 
ery by  creating  confusion  which  is  hin- 
dering the  growth  of  legitimate  U.S. 
business  overseas. 

The  problems  caused  by  the  current 
law  also  have  serious  foreign  policy 
implications.  Foreign  governments  in 
parts  of  the  world  find  the  act  pre- 
sumptuous and  offensive.  Critics  of  the 
current  law  have  cited  this  as  a  reason 
for  its  repeal.  I  do  not  advocate  repeal. 
for  U.S.  companies  should  operate  ac- 
cording to  an  ethical  code  of  conduct, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  However,  that 
goal  must  be  balanced  with  the  need 
to  maintain  a  healthy  balance  of  trade 
and  good  diplomatic  relations.  Arriving 
at  that  balance  will  not  be  an  easy  jour- 
ney, but  enactment  of  my  bill  will  be 
a  significant  step  toward  achieving  that 
balance. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Senators  Heinz  and  D'Amato 
for  chairing  the  Banking  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  for  all  their 
support  in  reaching  this  point.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Senators  Pwoxjcire.  Dix- 
on. Dodd,  and  Riecle  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  efforts  to  achieve  a  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  with  the  passage  of  S.  708  we 
will  have  taken  a  magnif.cent  step  for- 
ward. As  I  say,  the  amendments  that 
are  going  to  be  nronosed  tod^v  iinnrove 
the  original  bill  that  was  introduced, 
and  I  tip  my  hat  to  all  who  had  a  part 
in  this  effort. 

I  commend  the  passage  of  the  current 
amendment  which  is  presented  bv  Sena- 
tor D'Amato.  on  behalf  of  himself.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  Senator  Heihz,  and  my- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  705)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment WPS  R greed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mot' on  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VP  amendment  no.  706 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
technical  amendments  that  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  their  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  request  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  request  that  the  two 
changes  contained  in  the  amendment  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvanl*  (Mr. 
HEtNz)  proocses  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  706. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
on  page  21,  line  24,  strike  "corrupt"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "corporate". 
On  page  22,  line  16.  strike  "policy  . 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  tech- 
nical amendment  which.  I  believe,  the 
minority  has  seen  as  well,  simply  corrects 
two  typographical  errors  in  the  bUl.  I 
move  its  adoption. 

The  amendment   (UP  No.  706)    was 

agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.   707 

(Purpose:  To  delete  section  9) 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report.  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Heinz)  proposes  an  unprtnted  amendment 
numbered  707. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  35.  line  22,  strike  out 
all  through  page  36,  line  8. 

On  page  36.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  10. 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  section 
of  the  bill,  section  9,  makes  a  conform- 
ing change  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  make  clear  that  business  expenses 
which  are  legal  under  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  would  also  be  deducti- 
ble in  accordance  with  normal  IRS  rules. 

While  the  committee  supported  this 
provision  as  sound  policy  and  as  an  ef- 
fort to  make  sure  that  our  tax  laws  con- 
form to  our  other  statutes,  its  presence 
in  this  bill  does  raise  a  jurisdictional 
question  with  the  Finance  Committee, 
among  others.  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ator Chafee  has  also  introduced  this  pro- 
vision as  a  separate  bill  and  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  already  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  it. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  act  on  that  bill  in  due  course, 
which,  in  my  judgment  is  the  proper  way 
to  proceed  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction.  Accordingly.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  delete  this 
section  of  the  bill,  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  deletion  is  for  juris- 
dictional reasons  and  without  prejudice 
to  the  substance  of  the  provision. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  707)  was 
.   agreed  to. 

XrP     AMENDMENT    NO.    708 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  status  of  international  negotiations 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  foreign  business 
practices) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

Heinz)    proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  708. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  line  10,  strike  all  through  page 
37   line  14.  and  Insert  In  lieu  the  foUowing: 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  pursue  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  agreement  among 
the  largest  possible  number  of  nations  on 
Illicit  payments,  including,  a  process  by 
which  problems  and  conflicts  associated  with 
such  practices  could  be  resolved. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act,  the  President  shaU  re- 
port to  Congress  on — 

(1)  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  those  steps  which  the  administration 
and  Congress  should  consider  taking  in  the 
event  that  these  negotiations  do  not  success- 
fully eliminate  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage of  United  States  business;  and 

(3)  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  promote  cooperation  by  other  nations  In 
international  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  m 
third  countries. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  This  amendment  would 
revise  section  10  of  the  bill,  which  con- 
cerns a  Presidential  report  on  the  status 
of  negotiations  to  reach  an  international 
agreement  on  corrupt  practices,  and  on 
steps  the  administration  and  Congress 
might  take  in  the  event  such  negotiations 
are  not  successful. 

As  presently  written  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
President,  section  10  is  cumbersome  and 
disjointed,  apparently  referring  to  two 
overlapping  reports  due  at  different 
times.  This  amendment  would  combine 
the  reports  into  one,  make  clear  it  is  re- 
quired rather  than  optional,  and  clarify 
the  contents  of  the  report  to  better  con- 
centrate on  the  basic  issues  surrounding 
such  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  708)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    709 

(Purpose:  To  revise  language  relating  to  an 
exemption  In  section  104(c) ) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chatee)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  709 : 

On  page  27,  beginning  with  the  comma  on 
line  7,  strike  out  all  through  "factor"  on 
line  9. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  section  104 
(c)  of  S.  708  which  appears  as  stated  in 
the  amendment  on  page  27. 

I  am  offering  it  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
more  precisely  what  payments  will  be 
allowed  under  the  bill. 

Section  104(c)  (1)  as  it  is  printed  here 
excepts  certain  facilitating  or  so-called 
"grease"  payments  that  are  lawful  under 
current  law.  but  it  does  not  apply  to  gov- 
ernmental actions  involving  the  exercise 
of  judgment.  That  is  the  last  clause 
where  it  states : 

as  distinguished  from  governmental  action 
In  which  the  exercise  of  Judgment  by  the 
foreign  official  Is  a  signlflcant  factor. 


The  purpose  of  the  language  on  page 
27  was  intended  to  allow  companies  to 
make  payments  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  low-level  routine  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental action,  such  as  securing  the 
processing  of  a  customs  document. 

However,  even  this  kind  of  low-level, 
routine  activity  could  be  argued  as  in- 
volving some  kind  of  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. Thus  uncertainty  remains  in  the 
minds  of  U.S.  business  people  doing  busi- 
ness abroad,  when  they  try  to  determine 
what  kind  of  routine  government  action 
might  later  be  determined  to  involve  the 
exercise  of  judgment.  The  lingering  un- 
certainty that  remains  with  the  language 
of  the  last  clause  of  that  section  (c)  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  the  overall  excep- 
tion which,  as  I  say.  is  to  give  greater 
guidance  to  U.S.  business  persons  as  to 
what  is  permissible  under  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Thus  in  an  effort 
to  promote  clarity,  the  amendment  I  have 
presented  deletes  the  last  clause  of  sec- 
tionl04(c)(l). 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, by  deleting  the  language  proposed 
does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
intend   to   increase   the   scope  of   this 

exception 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  just  finish— 
beyond  "grease"  payments,  that  is  the 
payment  of  small  sums  to  lower  level 
government  officials  where  necessary? 
For  example,  the  classic  example  given 
is  to  obtain  action  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled on  the  unloading  of  perishable 
commodiUes  at  the  dock  where  obvious- 
ly this  has  to  be  done  under  circum- 
stances as  a  practical  matter  or  the 
commodities  will  be  ruined? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  exactly  the  In- 
tent of  the  amendment  that  I  have  pre- 
sented. It  is  not  intended  to  change  the 
intent  of  the  so-called  facilitating  pay- 
ments exception  which  is  only  to  allow 
that  low-level  type  of  activity  of  which 
the  Senator  gave  an  illustration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  any  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  frankly  personally  do  not 
favor  it.  But  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
Senator's  explanation  I  believe  a  vote  is 
not  necessay.  I  hope  the  House  will  take 
a  close  look  at  this  provision  because  I 
think  it  is  subject  to  some  abuse,  al- 
though I  recognize  the  sincere  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land to  overcome  what  to  many  business 
people  seems  to  be  an  intolerable  inter- 
ference with  their  opportunity  to  con- 
duct effective  business  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Chafee  amendment— and  I 
have  looked  at  it  quite  carefully— what  it 
would  do  is  to  delete  the  phrase  "as  dis- 
tinguished from  governmental  action  in 
which  the  exercise  of  judgment  by  the 
foreign  official  is  a  significant  factor." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  potential  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  judgment  phrase.  I  think  this 
is  a  difficult  issue,  but  I  think  on  balance 
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the  Chafee  amendment  Is  the  best  way  to 
do  it,  and  I  do  support  the  amendment 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  709)  was 
agreed  to. 

T7F   AMENDMENT   NO:    710 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  exclusivity 
provision) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  710: 

On  page  32,  line  2,  strike  out  "sharehold- 
ers" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "any  share- 
holders thereof  acting  on  behalf  of  such  do- 
mestic concern  for  a  payment,  gift,  offer,  or 
promise  to  a  foreign  official". 

On  page  32.  beginning  with  the  comma  on 
line  2,  strike  out  all  through  "defraud"  on 
line  7,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "the  foreign  official  or  the  domestic 
concern  violated  a  duty  to  or  defrauded  the 
foreign  government  or  the  citizens  of  a  for- 
eign country". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of- 
fering the  amendment  at  the  desk  to 
section  7  of  S.  708,  which  provides  that 
no  criminal  action  may  be  brought  pur- 
suant to  sections  1341  or  1343  of  title  18 
against  a  domestic  concern  or  any  of  its 
officers  based  on  the  theory  that  the  for- 
eign official  receiving  the  payment  vio- 
lated his  fiduciary  duty  to  his  country. 

That  is  the  existing  language.  The 
amendment  would  add  language  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  no  actions 
could  be  brought  under  sections  1341  or 
1343  based  on  a  theory  of  a  violation  of 
a  fiduciary  duty  by  a  foreign  official  or 
that  the  foreign  official  defrauded  its 
government  or  citizens  by  receiving  an 
illegal  payment  from  a  U.S.  company  or 
its  agent. 

The  current  exclusivity  provision  ex- 
cludes only  one  theory  on  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  could  bring  a  case  un- 
der th3  wire  and  mail  fraud  statutes  in  a 
situation  involving  an  overseas  bribery 
by  a  U.S.  company.  With  th=s  amend- 
ment that  we  are  now  considering,  the 
exclusivity  provision  will  make  clear  that 
only  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
persons  are  liable  for  any  illegal  pay- 
ments to  foreign  officials. 

Section  7  is  intended  to  preclude  the 
unprecedented  application  of  the  wire 
and  mail  fraud  statutes  to  extraterri- 
torial situations  that  are  not  precisely 
defined. 

Additionally,  the  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries provide  protection  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  from  the  crimmal 
misconduct  of  its  government  officials. 
Therefore,  the  extraterritorial  applica- 
tion of  the  wire  and  mail  fraud  statutes 
is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
this  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 


technical  amendment,  and  as  reported 
by  the  committee  the  provision  of  the 
law  would  be  the  exclusive  vehicle  for 
criminal  enforcement  of  the  bribery  of 
foreign  government  officials.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Could  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  last  part  of  the  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  supported  by  the 
committee,  the  provision  of  this  law 
would  be  the  exclusive  vehicle  for  crimi- 
nal enforcement  of  the  bribery  of  for- 
eign government  officials. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  provision  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment  Is 
consistent  with  the  committee  provi- 
sions. I  take  it? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  another  provision  I  hope  the 
House  will  take  a  close  look  at.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  without  a  record 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HETNZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  involves  a  provision  of  the 
bill  which  was  amended  in  committee  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  administration. 
Under  section  7.  prosecution  of  the  for- 
eign payment  under  the  mail  or  wire 
fraud  statutes  would  be  precluded  where 
the  theory  of  prosecut'on  is  that  the  for- 
eign official  receiving  the  payment  vio- 
lated a  fiduciary  duty  to  his  government 
or  the  citizens  of  his  country.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  broaden  this  pre- 
emption by  precluding  mail  or  wire  fraud 
prosecution  where  the  theory  of  prose- 
cution is  that  the  foreign  official  or  the 
domestic  concern  either  violated  such  a 
duty  or  defrauded  the  government  or  its 
citizens. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  is  to  direct 
that  prosecution  for  a  foremen  payment 
should  be  governed  by  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  as  amended.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  Federal  stat- 
utes other  than  the  mail  or  wire  fraud 
statute  which  might  be  involved  in  par- 
ticular cases,  such  as  false  representa- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Government  about  ex- 
ports, failure  to  disclose  a  material  fact 
about  a  pavment  under  the  securities 
laws,  and  other  statutes. 

Given  that  situation,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  710)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  comments  regarding  the  commit- 
tee report  language  on  section  104(b)  of 
S.  708. 

I  would  like  to  direct,  if  I  might,  a 
question  to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  in  this  connection. 


I  have  reviewed  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's report  on  this  bill.  In  my  mind, 
the  committee  report  language  on  page 
17  discussing  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"course  of  conduct"  leaves  two  important 
questions  imanswered.  The  first  question 
is  whether  the  example  of  the  standard 
of  liability  under  section  104(b)  requires 
actual  knowledge.  The  second  question 
is  whether  the  examples  of  conduct 
which  would  violate  section  104(b) 
which  are  discussed  in  the  committee  re- 
port are  meant  to  be  examples  of  prima 
facie  violations  or  merely  illustrations 
of  the  kinds  of  actions  that  might  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  section  104  depending 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  committee  report  on  section  104 
(b)  with  respect  to  your  amendment  in- 
serting the  words  "expressly  or  by  a 
course  of  conduct"  indicated,  among 
other  things,  that  if  an  American  com- 
pany continued  to  employ  an  agent  In 
the  face  of  knowledge  that  he  had  made 
one  or  more  corrupt  payments  within 
the  preceding  2  years,  the  American 
company  could  be  found  to  have  violated 
the  act. 

Now.  although  the  word  "known"  is 
not  defined,  it  is  mv  understanding  that 
it  is  clearly  not  the  same  as  "reason  to 
know"  as  set  forth  in  the  present  act. 
In  other  words,  the  term  "known"  in 
this  sentence  of  the  report  means  actual 
knowledge,  which  would,  for  example, 
include  a  copy  of  papers  showing  the 
agent  had  been  convicted  for  bribery,  or 
a  direct  admission  of  guilt  by  the  agent 
to  the  company,  but  not  hearsay,  rumor, 
or  cocktail  party  conversation. 

The  second  issue  that  the  report  lan- 
guage on  course  of  conduct  raises  Is 
whether  the  example  of  the  continued 
employment  of  an  agent  known  to  have 
paid  a  bribe  is  mtended  to  establish  a 
per  se  rule  under  which  the  employment 
of  such  an  agent  automatically  consti- 
tutes implicit  authorization.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  intent  of  the  ex- 
ample. Certainly,  the  fact  that  a  com- 
pany has  advised  its  agent  to  stop  mak- 
ing payments  is  also  an  important  fac- 
tor which  should  be  considered  in  specific 

Mr.  HEINZ.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  will.  I  would 
be  anxious  to  hear  the  Senator's  answer. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  is  correct.  Actual 
knowledge  is  required  to  establish  an 
authorization  through  a  course  of  con- 
duct and  the  example  of  the  continued 
employment  of  an  agent  known  to  have 
made  corrupt  payments  is  merely  illus- 
trative and  does  not  establish  a  per  se 
rule. 

Further,  let  me  state  that  clearly 
rumor,  hearsay,  or  cocktail  party  con- 
versation should  under  no  circumstances 
be  construed  to  mean  actual  knowledge. 

To  clarify  the  second  point  further, 
these  are  illustrations  that  will  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  They 
do  not  constitute,  per  se,  prima  facie 
violations. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  other  question  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  is  as  follows:  One  of 
my  chief  objectives  in  drafting  S.  708 
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was  to  insure  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  took  into  account  foreign  policy 
considerations.  One  aspect  of  that  coor- 
dination is  the  notification  of  the  State 
Department  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice when  it  has  decided  to  file  a  case. 
This  is  intended  to  enable  the  State  De- 
partment to  anticipate  potential  for- 
eign policy  problems  that  might  arise 
as  the  result  of  the  filing  of  an  action 
under  the  act.  Is  it  correct  that  it  is 
the  committee's  intent  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  notify  the  State  Depart- 
ment when  it  decides  to  bring  an  action 
under  the  antibribery  provisions  of  the 

act?  „,    .  , . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  answer  to  his  question  is  "Yes,"  the 
Senator  is  correct,  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Justice  Department 
has  no  objection  to  this. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  very  much 
for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  this  particular  issue? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  we  do  not 
have  an  understanding  here  that  there 
should  be  prior  clearance  with  the  State 
Department  before  they  file  a  case.  A 
case  should  stand  on  its  merits  of 
whether  or  not  the  law  is  being  violated, 
not  on  the  basis  of  whether  there  is 
some  foreign  policy  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  or  some  other 
legitimate  interest.  It  ought  to  be  filed, 
as  I  say,  on  the  merits  of  the  case  and 
whether  the  law  is  violated  and  that 
should  be  the  determination. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  Senator  is  entirely  correct.  We  are 
merely  talking  about  notification.  There 
is  absolutely  no  implication  here  that 
there  is  any  preclearance  by  the  State 
Department  required  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form.  I  totally  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  navs  on  passage  of  S.  708. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  colloquy  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  concerned,  and  have  expressed 
this  concern  to  the  fioor  manager,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  section 
104  of  the  bill.  Subsection  (c)  (2)  provides 
that  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  the  bribery 
provisions,  shall  not  apply  to  "any  pay- 
ment, gift,  offer,  or  promise  of  anythmg 
of  value  to  a  foreign  official  which  is  law- 
ful under  the  law  and  regxilations  of  the 
foreign  official's  country." 

The  concern  which  I  have  is  that  the 
prosecuting  attorney  may  be  held  to  have 
to  establish  that  requirement,  have  the 
burden  of  proof  whether  the  act  is  un- 
lawful in  the  foreign  official's  country. 

The  first  consideration  I  want  to  have 
this  colloquy  on  is  to  have  the  legislative 
history  clarified  that  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  defense  to  be  raised  under 
this  subsection  on  grounds  of  custom. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  that  that  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  defense.  I  would  also  say. 
anticipating,  I  think,  the  Senator's  sec- 
ond question,  that  I  know  the  Senator 
is  properly  concerned  about  making  it 
difficult  for  a  prosecutor  to  successfully 
prosecute  a  foreign  corrupt  payment 
and  that,  were  the  burden  of  proving 
whether  a  law  or  regulation  of  a  foreign 
country  permits  a  foreign  corrupt  pay- 
ment placed  on  the  prosecution,  as  op- 
posed to  being  permitted  to  be  raised 
as  an  affirmative  defense,  that  would, 
in  fact,  constitute  an  unrealistic  and 
counterproductive  obligation  on  the  pro- 
secutorial authority  and  that  that  is 
explicitly  not  the  intent  of  the  language 
on  page  27,  lines  10  through  13,  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  for  that 
statement. 

In  addition  to  the  clarification  that 
custom  shall  not  be  a  defense  or  estab- 
lish that  something  is  lawful  under  the 
laws  of  another  country,  as  to  the  sec- 
ond point,  it  will  not  be  the  affirmative 
burden  of  the  prosecution  to  establish  In 
the  prosecution's  case  in  chief  that  the 
conduct  is  unlawful  under  the  law  and 
regulations  of  the  foreign  official's  coun- 
try. Rather,  it  shall  be  the  affirmative 
obligation  or  the  affirmative  defense  of 
the  defendant  to  assume  the  burden  of 
proving  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  if  the 
defense  be  tendered  that  the  conduct  is 
lawful  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign  of- 
ficial's country,  that  the  defense  applies. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  am 
hard  put  to  disagree  with  anything  the 
Senator  says.  I  do  believe  he  is  correct, 
but  let  me  put  it  in  my  words  so  there 
no  misunderstanding. 

The  language  in  this  bill  on  this  point 
in  subsection  c(2),  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued by  any  judge  or  jury,  who  is  going 
to  make  a  decision,  to  mean  that  the 
prosecution,  the  people  enforcing  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  would 


have  the  burden  of  proof,  would  have 
to  prove  that  this  is,  in  fact,  not  lawful 
under  the  laws  of  some  foreign  country. 

This  language  is  intended  to  permit 
a  defense  to  be  raised  by  the  party  on 
the  receiving  end  of  the  complaint,  the 
defendant.  If  he  can  prove — that  what- 
ever was  done  in  the  foreign  country, 
under  the  laws  of  that  coimtry,  was 
legal — that  is  intended  to  be  a  defense, 
but  it  has  to  be  raised  and  has  to  be 
proved  by  the  defendant. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  well  stated  by  a  nonlawyer  to  a 
lawyer  who  has  had  experience  with  the 
prosecution  of  cases  and  affirmative  de- 
fenses. I  think  that  is  a  cogent,  clear 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  coming  in  on 
this.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  do  not  have 
any  member  of  the  committee  who  has 
prosecutorial  experience.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  has 
great  skill  in  that  area. 

This  has  been  a  problem  for  us,  Mr. 
President.  We  want  a  law  that  is  effec- 
tive, that  can  be  prosecuted  effectively. 
I  have  been  very  concerned  and  I  think 
that  this  colloquy  is  most  helpful.  The 
Senator  has  made  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  I  would  like  to  make  another. 

The  Senator's  position  is  that  this 
should  be  a  matter  where  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  defense.  The  point  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  we  are  re- 
ferring here  not  just  to  some  unwritten 
regulation;  we  are  referring  to  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  the  statute  law,  a  judicial  deci- 
sion, or  a  written  regiilation.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  be  specific,  written.  It 
has  to  be  something  that  Is  established 
and  available  and  the  defense  itself  has 
to  use  it. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  articulated  and  filled  out  the  first 
portion  of  the  colloquy  that  Senator 
Heinz  and  I  had,  which  was  abbreviated 
under  the  concept  of  custom.  It  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  an  affirmative  defense 
to  be  raised  by  the  defendant  that  It  was 
a  matter  of  custom  which  is  subject  to 
some  vagary  or  some  generalization.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  articulated,  the  lawfulness  of  the 
payment  must  be  shown  to  exist  in  the 
Constitution  or  statutory  law  or  specific 
written  regulations  of  the  foreign 
official's  country  so  there  will  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  lawful  area  of  con- 
duct under  the  foreign  coimtry's  laws 
and  within  its  government,  demonstra- 
ble by  a  written  document  of  one  sort 
or  another,  including  a  judicial  decision. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President  I  commend 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  having  entered  into  what  I 
think  Is  a  very  appropriate  colloquy, 
clarifying  something  that  perhaps  some- 
one could  have  misconstrued.  I  want  just 
to  echo  what  Senator  Proxmhie  has  said. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  8.  708,  the  Business 
Accounting  and  Foreign  Trade  Simpli- 
fication Act.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  easing 
the  strong  disincentive  to  exports  re- 
sulting from  the  current  PCPA.  while  re- 
taining a  check  on  foreign  bribery. 

These  changes  are  much  needed  and 
long  overdue.  The  importance  of  exports 
to  our  economy  cannot  be  underesti- 
mated. The  impact  of  export  disincen- 
tives such  as  those  in  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  cannot  be  ignored. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  ex- 
ports are  so  very  important  to  our 
economy: 

Every  $1  bUllon  in  U.S.  export  creates 
50,000  jobs  and  additional  tax  revenue. 

One  out  of  every  3  acres  in  our  coim- 
try is  producing  food  for  others  to  eat. 

Nearly  one-sixth  of  all  goods  produced 
In  the  United  States  is  sold  in  foreign 
markets. 

But  as  we  move  into  the  I980's,  Amer- 
ica finds  Itself  increasingly  challenged 
by  International  competition.  This,  at  a 
time  when  40  percent  of  the  oil  we  con- 
simie  comes  from  abroad  and  we  are 
more  dependent  on  foreign  trade  than 
ever  before. 

U.S.  exports  face  growing  competition 
overseas  even  in  areas  such  as  compu- 
ters and  aircraft  where  we  have  tradi- 
tionally dominated  the  world  market. 
Domestic  producers  of  an  increasing 
number  of  products  are  experiencing 
intensified  competition  from  imports. 
Consider  these  facts: 

In  1971,  the  U.S.  trade  balance  went 
into  deficit  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Last 
year  that  deficit  i cached  $26  billion. 

The  U.S.  share  of  world  markets  has 
gone  from  18  percent  in  1950  and  1960 
to  barely  over  15  percent  in  1970.  By  1979. 
our  share  had  fallen  to  around  12 
percent. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  productivity 
growth  in  the  major  economies  in  the 
world  has  been  about  twice  that  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
encourage  American  exports,  to  remove 
foreign  barriers  to  trade  and  to  reduce 
disincentives  to  exports.  Then  it  is  up  to 
American  business  to  get  out  there  and 
sell.  Certainly  we  all  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us: 

Fewer  than  10  percent  of  some  300.000 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  U.S.  export. 
Fewer  than  2.000  companies  account  for 
85  percent  of  our  export  trade.  By  one 
Department  of  Commerce  estimate,  some 
20.000  American  companies  now  selling 
only  in  the  domestic  market  could  sell 
overseas. 

Clearly,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  re- 
move the  remaining  barriers  to  Amer- 
ican exports.  In  this  respect,  the  Senate's 
record  this  year  is  a  good  one:  In  April, 
we  unanimously  passed  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Company  Act.  The  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1981  significantly  reduced  tax- 
ation on  American  businessmen  abroad. 
Now,  the  passage  of  S.  708  represents 
another  important  step.* 


CHANCES    ARE     NEEDED    IN    THE    rCPA 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Business  Accounting  and  Foreign 
Trade  Simplification  Act  (S.  708) .  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  74-member  Senate  Ex- 
port Caucus,  I  am  vitally  concerned  that 
we  remove  unnecessary  regulatory  im- 
pediments to  U.S.  overseas  sales  efforts. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  (FCPA),  which  S.  708  is 
designed  to  amend,  is  a  potent  disincen- 
tive to  exporting;  and,  while  we  must 
not  allow  foreign  bribery,  we  need  not 
shut  the  regulatory  door  so  tightly  that 
we  lock  out  legitimate  practices  in  ex- 
porting, as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  while  laudable  in  ambi- 
tion, has  dampened  or  snuffed  out  busi- 
nesses' willingness  to  export.  Small  and 
medium-sized  firms,  in  particular,  be- 
cause of  their  need  to  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively on  overseas  sales  agents,  have 
been  discouraged  from  breaking  new  ex- 
port ground.  It  is  simply  not  worth  it 
now  for  a  firm  to  run  the  risk  of  crim- 
inal or  civil  prosecution  for  activities 
undertaken  by  uncontrollable  foreign 
agents. 

At  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
to  expand  exports,  create  jobs,  and  re- 
duce our  balance  of  merchandise  trade 
deficit,  the  20,000-plus  smaller  firms  that 
could  be  exporting  cannot  afford  the 
gamble.  Moreover  for  sm-^M  m'"''um. 
and  large  firms  alike,  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  the  accoimting  and  record- 
keeping standards  are,  indeed,  daunting. 
The  PCPA  has  forced  our  firms  to  oper- 
ate in  an  atmosphere  where  they  are 
presumed  guilty  unless  meticulously  kept 
and  exhaustive  records  prove  them 
innocent. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  is  designed  to  loosen  the  export-dis- 
couraging grip  of  the  FCPA  without 
compromising  its  prime  intent,  that  is, 
the  prohibition  against  bribery. 

By  clarifying  a  company's  liability  for 
the  actions  of  overseas  sales  agents  and 
the  definition  of  allowable  facilitating 
payments.  S.  708  reduces  the  confusion 
of  the  FCPA.  By  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  separate  books  and  records 
be  kept  while  improving  internal  ac- 
counting controls.  S.  708  reduces  the  cost 
of  complying  with  Government's  regula- 
tions. 

These  changes  should  free  up  talent 
and  capital  for  exporting  and  will  help 
us  achieve  our  goal  of  expanding  sales 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

I  csJl  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate Export  Caucus  and,  Indeed  through- 
out the  Senate,  to  support  the  Intent  of 
S.  708  and  approve  this  much  needed 
legislation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  ready  to  move  to  th'rd  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
.  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading. 

TTie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
bill  the  third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.  711 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  small  business  rep- 
resentation on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  amendmoit,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Boa-^ 
EST  C.  Btrd)  projMjses  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  711. 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following: 

SMAIX    BUSINESS    REPBESEMTATION    ON    THE 
FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD 

Sbc.  11.  The  President  shall  nominate  an 
Individual  whose  background  Is  nonbanlclng, 
but  who  is  representative  of  small  bxislnesa, 
to  flu  the  first  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Have  we  advanced  to 
third  reading  already? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
not.  The  clerk  was  only  part  way  through 
third  reading. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend  for  consultation  with 
the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
very  much  easier  to  recognize  that  a  mis- 
take has  been  made  in  itself  to  correct  it. 
In  this  instance.  I  think  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Chafee)  for  not  only  recogniz- 
ing that  we  made  an  error  in  1977,  when 
we  passed  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  but  also  for  giving  us  some  guidance 
as  to  the  best  means  of  amending  that 
error. 

I  have  been  happy  to  join  him  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  708.  which  does  amend  and 
clarify  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  certainly  in  no  sense  abandons 
the  high  moral  ground  we  adopted  in 
1977.  in  discouraging  practices  which 
tend  to  subvert  normal  commercial 
transactions.  I  believe  it  does  place  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  on  a  more  realistic  and 
rational  basis. 

Therefore.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  having  taken 
the  leadership  in  this  matter.  It  was  clear 
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that  what  we  attempted  to  do  In  1977 
was  not  working,  that  the  effect  of  It  was 
to  place  American  business  at  a  serious 
disadvantage,  and  that  it  was  not  really 
accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  now  before  us 
will  be  a  more  realistic  and.  in  the  long 
nm,  a  more  effective  measure.  Therefore, 
I  support  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm. 

The  ink  was  not  dry  on  the  original 
bill  before  I  think  many  of  us  had  mis- 
givings that  we  had  gone  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  believe  that  today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  our  course  and 
to  go  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  deserves  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  making  this 
change. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  very  kind  comments. 
I  appreciate  what  he  has  said.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  that  this  was  an 
effort  that  involved  others.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  credit,  but  I  do  want 
to  share  that  credit  with  those  previously 
mentioned — the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Senator  Dodd,  Senator 
Dixon,  Senator  D'Amato.  and  others. 

Everybody  pitched  in.  I  hope  we  can 
get  this  piece  of  legislation  passed 
Quickly. 

Again.  I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  AGREEMENT— S.  881.  SMALL 
BUSINESS  RESEARCH  INNOVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  have  consulted  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  both  sides 
with  respect  to  a  time  agreement  on  an- 
other matter  which  I  believe  might  re- 
solve the  issue  of  the  amendment  now 
at  the  desk  and  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  will  put  this  request  at  this  time,  and 
then  we  can  address  the  other  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  283,  S. 
881,  it  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing time  agreement: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  or  their  designees; 

One  hour  on  amendments  in  the  first 
degree; 

Thirty  minutes  on  amendments  in  the 
second  degree ; 

Twenty  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motions,  appeals,  or  points  of  order,  if 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Senate; 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form,  with  the  following  exceptions: 


That  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
which  will  be  the  text  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 238.  be  limited  to  1  hour,  equally 
divided; 

That  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
dealing  with  interest  rates,  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  equally  divided; 

That  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  ,  dealing  with  budget  cuts, 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  equally  divided; 

That  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd),  dealing  with  all  business 
representatives  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided; 

That  any  substitute  amendments  or 
amendments  in  the  first  or  second  de- 
gree to  the  nongermane  amendments 
identified  above  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, equsdly  divided,  and  be  germane 
to  the  amendments  they  seek  to  substi- 
tute or  amend. 

Further,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  881  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Department  of  Justice 
appropriation  bill,  which  is  scheduled, 
by  previous  order,  to  begin  on  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Further,  that  this  agreement  be  sub- 
ject to  vitiation  upon  the  disagreement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  clarify 
as  to  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that 
this  agreement  would  be  subject  to  vitia- 
tion? He  does  not  mean  the  time  agree- 
ment, does  he? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
speak  with  much  particularity.  What  I 
meant,  and  do  now  request,  is  that  the 
date  for  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter be  subject  to  vitiation,  not  the  time 
limitations  and  other  arrangements 
made  herein. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
it  clear,  I  ask  the  malorlty  leader,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  that  Is  clear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  part 
of  the  agreement;  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distingui.shed  maioritv  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  November  30. 
1981,  following  the  disposition  of  H.R.  4995, 
the  time  of  proceeding  subject  to  vitiation  by 
Senators  Johnston.  Welcker  or  Thurmond, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  881  (Order  No.  283).  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Bus'ness  Act  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  small.  Innovative  firms  in  federally 
funded  re-earch  and  development,  and  to 
utilize  Federal  research  and  development  as 
a  base  for  technological  Innovation  to  meet 


agency  needa  and  to  contribute  to  the  growtb 
and  strength  of  the  Nation's  economy,  with  1 
hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
(except  a  Bentsen  amendment,  containing 
the  text  of  S.  Res.  238,  on  which  there  shall 
be  1  hour;  a  Chiles  amendment,  dealing  with 
interest  rates,  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour; 
a  Robert  C.  Byrd  amendment,  dealing  with 
budget  cuts,  on  which  there  shall  be  1  hour; 
a  Robert  C.  Byrd  amendment,  dealing  with  a 
small  business  representative  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  on  which  there  shall  be  1 
hour;  and  with  any  substitute  amendments, 
or  amendments  In  the  first  or  second  degree 
to  the  above  identified  amendments  to  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  each  and  to  be  germane 
to  the  amendments  they  seek  to  amend) .  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill; 
with  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  with  20  minutes 
on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  de- 
signee: Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Welcker)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 


BUSINESS  ACCOUNTING  AND  FOR- 
EIGN TRADE  SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 

TTie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  708. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  withdraw  the  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  708 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business  Account- 
ing and  Foreign  Trade  Simplification  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  was  a  positive  and 
significant  step  toward  the  important  ob- 
jective of  prohibiting  bribery  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials  by  United  States  companies 
in  order  to  obtain,  retain,  or  direct  business: 

(2)  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977  has  caused  unnecessary  concern  among 
existing  and  potential  exporters  as  to  the 
scope  of  legitimate  overseas  business  activi- 
ties: 

(3)  the  accounting  standards  requirements 
of   the  Foreign   Corrupt   'Pructlces  Act   of 


1977,  which  apply  to  all  Issuers  of  securities 
Irrespective  of  whether  they  have  foreign  op- 
erations, are  unclear  and  excessive  ana  have 
caused  costly  and  unnecessary  paperwork 
burdens; 

(4)  United  States  agencies  responsible  for 
enforcement  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1977  have  not  sufficiently  coordi- 
nated interpretation  and  enforcement  prac- 
tices with  other  agencies  reeponsible  for  in- 
ternational trade  policy,  export  promotion, 
foreign  policy,  international  monetary  policy, 
and  other  related  civil  and  criminal  statutes; 

and 

(5)  It  is  in  the  best  Intereste  of  all  coun- 
tries to  maintain  responsible  standards  of 
corporate  conduct  in  foreign  markets  to  pre- 
serve free  and  equitable  trading  practices. 

(b)   The  Congress  concludes  that — 

(1)  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977  are  desirable, 
beneficial,  and  important  to  our  Nation  as 
well  as  to  our  relationships  with  our  trading 
partners,  and  these  objectives  should  remain 
the  central  Intent  of  the  Act; 

(2)  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to  un- 
clear, conflicting,  and  potentially  damaging 
demands  by  diverse  United  States  agencies 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977; 

(3)  general  compliance  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977  should  be  devel- 
oped In  accordance  with  considerations  un- 
derlying foreign  relations,  International 
trade,  export  promotion.  International  mone- 
tary policy,  and  other  related  civil  and  crimi- 
nal statutes:  and 

(4)  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  corrupt 
payments  by  firms  to  obtain  or  retain  busi- 
ness demands  an  international  approach:  ac- 
cordingly, appropriate  International  agree- 
ments should  be  Initiated  and  sought  by  the 
United  States  agencies  responsible  for  trade 
agreements  and  by  the  President. 

AMENDMENT    OF    SHOBT   TITLE 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Business  Practices  and  Records  Act'.". 

ACCOUNTINO    STANDARDS 

SEC.  4.  (a)  Section  13(b)(2)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Every  issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  and  every  Issuer  which  Is  re- 
quired to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section 
15(d)  of  this  title  shall  devise  and  maintain 
a  system  of  internal  accounting  controls 
sufficient  to  provide  reasonable  assurances 
that— 

"(A)  transactions  are  executed  In  accord- 
ance with  management's  general  or  specific 
authorization; 

"(B)  transactions  are  recorded  as  neces- 
sary (i)  to  permit  preparation  of  financial 
statements  In  conformity  with  generally  tc- 
cepted  accounting  principles  or  any  other 
criteria  applicable  to  such  statements,  and 
(11)    to  maintain  accountability  for  assets; 

"(C)  access  to  assets  is  permitted  only  In 
accordance  with  management's  general  or 
specific  authorization; 

"(D)  the  recorded  accountability  for  as- 
sets Is  compared  with  the  existing  assets 
at  reasonable  intervals  and  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken  with  respect  to  any  differences; 
and 

"(E)  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  the  is- 
suer makes  and  keeps  books,  accounting 
records,  and  accounts  which,  in  reasonable 
detail,  accurately  and  fairly  reflect  the 
transactions  and  dispositions  of  the  assets 
of  the  issuer.". 


(b)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  No  criminal  liability  shall  be  Imposed 
for  falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

••(5)  No  civil  Injunctive  relief  shall  be 
Imposed  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  any  Issuer  for  failing  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  if  such  issuer  shall  show  that  It 
acted  m  good  faith  In  attempting  to  com- 
ply with  such  requirements;  or 

"(B)  any  person  other  than  an  issuer,  in 
connection  with  an  issuers  failure  to  com- 
ply with  paragraph  (2),  unless  such  person 
knowingly  caused  the  Issuer  to  fall  to  devise 
or  maintain  a  system  of  Internal  accounting 
controls  that  complies  with  paragraph   (2). 

"(6)  No  person  shall  knowingly  circum- 
vent a  system  of  Internal  accounting  con- 
trols established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
for  a  purpose  Inconsistent  with  paragraph 

(2). 

"(5)  Where  an  Issuer  which  has  a  class  of 
securities  registered  pursuant  to  section  12 
of  this  title  or  an  Issuer  which  is  required 
to  file  reports  pursuant  to  section  15(d)  of 
this  title  holds  50  per  centum  or  less  of  the 
voting  power  with  respect  to  a  domestic  or 
foreign  firm,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
require  only  that  the  Issuer  proceed  In  good 
faith  to  use  Its  Influence,  to  the  extent  rea- 
sonable under  the  issuers  circumstances,  in- 
cluding the  relative  degree  of  its  ownership 
over  the  domestic  or  foreign  firm  and  under 
the  laws  and  practices  governing  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  country  In  which  such 
firm  Is  located,  to  cause  such  domestic  or 
foreign  firm  to  devise  and  maintain  a  system 
of  Internal  accounting  controls  consls'ent 
with  paragraph  (2).  Such  an  issuer  shall  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  have  compiled  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  by  demon- 
strating good  faith  efforts  to  use  such  In- 
fluence.". 

repealer;  ntw  bribery  provision 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  30A  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  32  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  section 
30A)"  In  subsection  (a);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection   (c). 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"FOREIGN  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
domestic  concern,  or  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  or  shareholder  thereof  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  domestic  concern,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  instrumen- 
tality of  interstate  commerce  corruptly  in 
furtherance  of  a  payment,  gift,  offer,  or 
promip.-^.  directly  or  indirectly,  of  anything 
of  value  to  any  foreign  official  for  the  pur- 
pose of 

"(1)  Influencing  any  act  or  decision  of 
such  foreign  official  in  his  offlrlal  capacity, 
or  Inducing  such  foreign  official  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  his  legal 
duty  as  a  foreign  official:  or 

"(2)  Inducing  such  foregin  official  to  use 
his  Influence  with  a  foreign  government  or 
instrumentality  thereof  to  affect  or  mfluence 
any  act  or  decision  of  such  government  or 
Instrumentality; 

In  order  to  assist  such  domestic  concern  In 
obtnlning  or  re<-«lning  business  for  or  with, 
or  directing  business  to.  any  person. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  "nlawful  for  any  domestic 
concern,  or  any  officer,  d'rector  or  emp'ovee. 
or  shareholder  thereof  actlnc  on  behalf  of 
such  domestic  concern  to  make  use  of  the 
mails  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of 
Interstate  commerce  corruptly  to  direct  or 
authoriz".  exnressly  or  bv  a  course  of  con- 
duct, a  third  party  In  furtherance  of  a  pay- 


ment, gift,  offer,  or  promise  of  anything  of 
value  to  a  foreign  official  for  any  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(1)  any  facUltatlng  or  expediting  pay- 
ment to  a  foreign  official  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  expedite  or  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  routine  governmental  action 
by  a  foreign  official; 

"(2)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise  of 
anything  of  value  to  a  foreign  official  which 
Is  lawful  under  the  law  and  regulations  of 
the  foreign  official's  country: 

"(3)  any  payment,  gift,  offer,  or  promise 
of  anything  of  value  which  constitutes  a 
coiirtesy.  a  token  of  regard  or  esteem,  or  In 
return  lor  hospitality; 

"(4)  any  expenditxires.  Including  travel 
and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with  the 
selling  or  purchasing  of  goods  or  services  or 
with  the  demonstration  or  explanation  of 
products;  or 

"(5)  any  oMinary  expenditures.  Including 
travel  and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with 
the  performance  of  a  contract  with  a  foreign 
government  or  agency  thereof. 

"(d)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph ( B  > .  any  domestic  concern  which 
violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  tl  .000.000. 

"(B)  Any  individual  who  is  a  domestic 
concern  and  who  willfully  violates  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Any  officer  or  director  of  a  domestic 
concern,  or  stockholder  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  domestic  concern,  who  wl'lf  uUy  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  unon  conviction, 
te  fined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  domestic  concern  Is  found 
to  have  violated  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  any  employee  of  such  domestic  con- 
cern who  is  a  United  States  cltlien.  na- 
tional, or  resident  or  Is  otherwise  subiect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  an  officer,  director,  or  stockholder  act- 
Ine  on  behalf  of  such  domestic  concern), 
and  who  willfully  carried  out  the  act  or  prac- 
tice con8tltutin<»  such  violation  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  flned  rot  more  than  «10,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  fine  Is  Imoosed  imder 
para?raph  i2\  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  unon 
any  officer,  director,  emplovee.  or  stckho'der 
of  a  domestic  concern,  such  fine  shall  not  be 
paid,  fiirectly  or  Indirectly,  by  such  domestic 
concern. 

"(e)(1)  When  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  domestic  concern,  or  officer, 
director,  em-'lovee.  or  stockholder  thereof.  Is 
en?aeed.  or  is  about  to  en^aee.  In  anv  act  or 
practice  constltutin'j  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion fa)  or  (b)  of  this  se?tlon,  the  Attorney 
General  may.  In  his  discretion,  brin/;  a  civil 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  en  loin  such  act  or  practice, 
and  upon  a  prooer  showing,  a  permanent  or 
temporary  inlunctlon  or  a  temoorary  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted  without 
l)ond. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  all  civil  Investiga- 
tions which.  In  the  oolnlon  of  the  Attorney 
General,  are  necessarv  and  pro-'er  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  t>'e  Attorney  General 
or  any  attorney  or  attorneys  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justl-e  deslenated  bv  him  are  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  ta^e  evidence,  and  reaulre 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  which  the  Attorney  General 
deems  relevant  or  material  to  the  Inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  documentary  evidence  may 
be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  possession,  or  com- 
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monwealth  of  the  United  States,  at  any  des- 
ignated place  of  hearing. 

"(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any  person,  the 
Attorney  General  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  Investlcatlon  or  pro- 
ceeding Is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents.  Any  such  court  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Attorney  General  or  attorney  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  there  to  produce 
records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Investigation  or 
In  question:  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  In 
any  such  case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  such  person  Is  an  Inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such 
rules  relating  to  civil  Investigations  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "domestic  concern"  means 
(A)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen,  national, 
or  resident  of  the  United  States:  or  (B)  any 
corporation,  partnership,  association.  Joint- 
stock  company,  business  trust,  unincorpo- 
rated organization,  or  sole  proprietorship 
which  has  Its  principal  place  of  business  In 
the  United  States,  which  Is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  or  a 
territory,  possession,  or  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  a  class  of  securities 
registered  pursuant  to  section  12  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  which  \s  re- 
quired to  file  reports  under  section  15(d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

"(2)  The  term  "foreign  official"  means  (A) 
any  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  or  any  person  acting  In  an 
official  capacity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government  or  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality: or  (B)  any  foreign  political 
party  or  official  thereof  or  any  candidate  for 
foreign  political  office.". 

DLUNVnONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "reasonable  assurances'  and  "reason- 
able detail"  mean  such  level  of  deitall  and  de- 
gree of  assurance  as  would  satlsfv  prudent 
Individuals  In  the  conduct  of  their  own 
affairs,  having  In  mind  a  comparison  between 
benefits  to  be  obtained  and  costs  to  be  in- 
curred In  obtaining  such  benefits.". 

EXCLtrSIVITT    PROVISION    FOR    OVERSEAS    BRIBERY 

Sec.  7.  No  criminal  action  pursuant  to 
section  1341  or  1343  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  may  be  brought  against  a  domestic 
concern.  Its  officers,  directors,  employees,  or 
any  shareholders  thereof  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  domestic  concern  for  a  payment,  gift, 
offer,  or  promise  to  a  foreign  official  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  foreign  o;Bclal  or 
the  domestic  concern  violated  a  duty  to  or 
defrauded  the  foreign  government  or  the 
citizens  of  a  foreign  country. 

AUTHORITY    TO    ISSTJE    GUIDELINE.? 

Sec.  8.  Title  I  of  the  Business  Practices 
and  Records  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"GUIDELINES      AND      GENERAL      PROCEDURES      FOR 
COMPLIANCE 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Attornev  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secret.ary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


and  after  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  business  community  and  the  In- 
terested public  through  public  notice  and 
comment  and  In  public  hearings,  .shall  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  business  commu- 
nity would  be  assisted  by  further  clarifica- 
tion of  section  104  of  this  Act  and  shall, 
based  on  such  determination  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  appropriate,  have  the 
authority  to  Issue — 

""(1)  guidelines  describing  specific  types  of 
conduct  associated  with  common  types  of  ex- 
port sales  arrangements  and  business  con- 
tracts which  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines constitute  compliance  with  the  provl- 
siuns  of  section  104  of  this  Act;  and 

■"(2)  general  precautionary  procedures 
which  issuers  or  domestic  concerns  may  u^e 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act.  and  to  create  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  compliance  with  this  Act. 
The  guidelines  and  procedures  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  issued  in  cu:- 
cordance  with  sections  551  through  557  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

""(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  business  community, 
shall  establish  a  Business  Practices  and 
Records  Act  Review  Procedure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  responses  to  specific  In- 
quiries concerning  enforcement  intentions 
under  this  Act.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
issue  opinions,  within  thirty  days,  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  domestic  concerns, 
regarding  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act. 
An  opinion  that  certain  prospective  conduct 
does  not  Involve  a  violation  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  subject  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  evidence.  When  appropriate, 
and  at  reasonable  intervals,  the  responses  de- 
rived from  the  review  procedure  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Attorney  General  to  determine 
whether  such  compilation  of  responses 
should  be  Included  in  a  new  guideline  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) . 

""(c)  Any  document  or  other  material  pro- 
vided to.  received  by.  or  prepared  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 
In  connection  with  a  request  by  a  domestic 
concern  for  a  statement  of  present  enforce- 
ment Intentions  under  the  Business  Prac- 
tices and  Records  Act  Review  Procedure  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  In 
connection  with  any  Investigations  con- 
ducted to  enforce  this  Act,  shall  be  exempt 
from  disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Department  responds  to  such  a  request 
or  the  applicant  withdraws  such  request 
prior  to  receiving  a  response.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  p>rotect  the  privacy  of  each 
applicant,  and  shall  adopt  rules  assuring  that 
materials,  documents,  and  Information  sub- 
mitted in  connection  with  a  review  procedure 
request  will  be  kept  confidential  and  will  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose  that  would  un- 
necessarily discourage  use  of  the  review  pro- 
cedure. The  review  procedure  shall  be  de- 
veloped and  Instituted  in  accordance  with 
sections  551  through  557  and  701  through  706 
of  the  title  5  United  States  Code. 

'"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make  a 
special  effort  to  provide  timely  compliance 
guidance  to  potential  exporters,  and  smaller 
businesses,  who  as  a  practical  matter  are  un- 
able to  obtain  specialized  counsel  on  Issues 
pertaining  to  this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall 
be  limited  to  requests  for  enforcement  in- 
tention disclosures  provided  for  under  this 
Act,  and  general  explanation  of  compliance 
responsibilities  and  of  potential  liabilities 
under  the  Act. 

""(e)  (1)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  public  a  detailed  report  on 
all  actions  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act,  along  with 


Its  views  on  problems  associated  with  Im- 
plementation, its  plan  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  further  Implement  the  Act,  and 
recommendations  for  amendments. 

""(2)  On  September  1  of  each  year  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  file  with  the  Congress  a 
detailed  report  on  all  actions  which  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  pursuant  to  section  13(b) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  Its  views  on 
problems  associated  with  Implementation,  Its 
plans  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  further 
Implement  such  section,  and  Its  recommen- 
dations for  amendment.". 

UTTERNATIONAL   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  pursue  the  negoti- 
ation of  an  International  agreement  among 
the  largest  possible  number  of  nations  on 
illicit  payments,  Including,  a  process  by 
which  problems  and  conflicts  associated  with 
such  practices  could  be  resolved. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on — 

(1)  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  those  steps  which  the  administration 
and  Congress  should  consider  taking  in  the 
event  that  these  negotiations  do  not  suc- 
cessfully eliminate  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage of  United  States  business:  and 

(3)  possible  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  promote  cooperation  by  other  nations  In 
international  efforts  to  prevent  bribery  of 
foreign  officials,  candidates,  or  parties  In 
third  countries. 

This  report  shall  also  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  any  new  legislation  required  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  achieve  such  objectives.  The 
report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential effect  on  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  including  United  States  national  se- 
curity of  the  corruption  of  foreign  officials 
and  political  leaders  In  connect.on  with  inter, 
national  business  transactions  Involving  per- 
sons and  business  enterprises  of  other  na- 
tions. In  addition,  the  report  shall  assess  the 
current  and  future  role  In  curtailing  such 
corruption  of  private  initiatives  such  as  the 
Recommendations  to  Governments  and  Rules 
of  Conduct  to  Combat  Extortion  and  Bribery 
developed  by  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  proved  to  be 
a  watershed  in  legislative  compromise, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  Senator  Chafee.  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscons'n.  Senator  Proxmire, 
the  author  of  last  year's  bill,  and  the  dis- 
tingu'shed  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Heinz,  for  their  careful  and  constructive 
negotiations  behind  the  scenes  which 
resulted  in  the  swift  passage  today 
of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Additionally,  I  would  I'ke  to  thank 
Wil'iam  Prock.  my  good  friend  who, 
as  the  US.  trade  representative,  as- 
sisted the  Consress  in  the  passage  of 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  take  one 
moment  to  thank,  first,  mv  distinguished 
comanager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Proxm'RE. 
for  his  great  care  and  work  on  this  legis- 


lation. I  think  the  bill  is  a  vastly  im- 
proved product  because  of  the  care.  t\me. 
and  attention  he  has  put  into  this  effort. 
I  also  pay  my  respects  to  the  incredible 
diligence  and  fortitude  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing a  great  deal  of  heat  that  his  original 
version  of  this  bill  generated,  has  per- 
severed and  moved  th.s  bill  through  the 
Senate.  He  has  done  so  without,  to  my 
ear  not  a  single— and  I  am  pressing  his 
luck  and  mine— not  a  single  dissenting 
vote  raised  against  what  might  have 
been       an       extremely       controversial 

measure. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE.  Senator  Chafee.  Senator  Dodd, 
Senator  D'Amato,  and  others  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  this  legislation 
through.  ^     ^.    .    

And  I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  is  a  silvery  tongued  orator 
and  he  also  does  more  with  his  silver 
tongue.  He  attributed  to  me  a  vote  I  did 

not  cast. 

I  agree  there  is  enormous  improve- 
ment on  the  original  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  did  a  splendid  job  of 
leadership  on  this  bill.  Frankly.  I  did  not 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  If  I  have  to  be 
put  on  record.  I  voted  against  the  bill.  I 
did  so  recognizing,  as  I  say.  it  has  im- 
proved, and  I  hope  it  will  be  improved 
further  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  again  congratulate  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  did  a 
marvelous  job  under  difficult  circum- 
stances over  a  period  of  many  months, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who,  of 
course,  supervised  the  whole  operation. 

I  think  we  have  done  something  today 
that  was  an  improvement  on  what  was 
but  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  not 
done  it  at  all. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment both  Senator  Heinz  and  Senator 
D'Amato,  two  subcommittee  chairmen  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  in  partic- 
ular. Senator  Chafee.  They  have  worked 
on  this  long  and  hard.  It  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult process. 

I  think  the  original  intent  of  this  bill 
was  excellent.  It  did  not  come  out  in  this 
matter  and  has  caused  some  difficulty. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  work  also 
of  Senator  Proxmire  who  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  the  changes  that  we  wanted 
to  make  but  nevertheless  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  as  he  always  is  and  is 
sincere  in  his  beliefs. 

So  I  simplv  wished  to  add  those  re- 
marks about  how  mufch  I  appreciate  the 
members  of  the  Banking  Committee  on 
the  work  they  have  done  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  par- 
ticularly thank  the  staff  members  who 
worked  on  this.  This  was  a  situation 
where  the  staff  had  to  meet  time  and 
time  again  both  with  all  the  parties 
affected,  not  only  the  Senators  but  also 
the  members  of  the  business  community, 
and  accounting  profession,  and  I  tip  my 
hat  particularly  to  John  Daniels,  Paul 
Freedenberg,    Lindy    Marinaccio,    Bill 


Reinsch,   Bill  Mattea,   and,  of   course, 
Christine  Bliss  from  our  staff. 

They  really  worked  extremely  hard 
and  all  too  often  the  credit  is  given  to 
Senators,  and  we  are  delighted  to  take  it, 
but  this  was  the  case  where  a  hard,  psr- 
icvering  effort  by  those  staff  members 
that  I  mentioned  and  ethers  helped  pro- 
duce this  result  unquestionably. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  agree  more.  I  think  the  staff  did  a 
superb  job  and  worked  long  on  this.  My 
own  staff,  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh 
Marinaccio,  was  especially  starring.  I  am 
proud  of  the  job  he  did.  He  is  a  former 
prosecutor  as  we  know  and  that  showed 
up. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield.  I  agree  with  him.  I  com- 
mend Paul  Freedenberg,  John  Daniels, 
Bill  Reinsch.  and  Lindy  Marinaccio. 

I  commend  the  staff  because  this  bill 
has  really  tested  everyone "s  patience.  It 
has  been  incredibly  difficult  to  get  down 
into  the  details  of  every  word,  and  on 
that  we  really  demanded  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  careful  evaluation  from  the 
staff,  and  we  are  most  appreciative. 

I  second  what  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Senator  Chafee  have  said. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SECOND  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  evening 
the  Senate  passed  the  conference  report 
on  the  continuing  resolution.  This  morn- 
ing the  President— predictably — vetoed 
that  resolution,  charging  that  Congress 
was  perpetuating  inflation  by  over- 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  those  two  events  were  not 
stages  in  the  legislative  process  but  rather 
two  scenes  in  a  very  carefully  orches- 
trated political  charade. 

Regardless  of  the  events  in  acts  1.  2. 
and  3  of  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
President  was  determined  to  veto  the 
continuing  resolution  regardless  of  what 
transpired  in  the  conference  that  carried 
on  late  in  the  evening  last  week. 

First  of  all,  the  conference  report  did 
not  overspend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  juncture  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  "Talking  Points 
on  Second  Continuing  Resolution"  which 
David  Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  used  in  ex- 
plaining the  administration's  position  to 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Talking  Points  on  Second  Continuing 
Resolution 

OVERALL    savings 

On  September  24.  the  President  asked  for 
a  12  percent  reduction  In  discretionary  ap- 
propriations for  domestic  agencies.  This 
wjuld  have  saved  88  5  billion  in  FY  82  out- 
lays and  additional  amounts  In  future  years. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Baker  earlier  this 
week,  the  President  indicated  a  willingness 
to  meet  Congress  half-way  and  accept  a  $4  0 
billion  outlay  savings  as  achieved  by  the 
Senate  Continuing  Resolution  with  the 
Baker  4  percent  amendment. 

The  Continuing  Resolution  Conference  Re- 
port now  pending  will  save  only  $2  billion  In 
dlicrerionary  outlays,  oi  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  original  request. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SENATE 
continuing  RESOLUTION  WITH  4 -PERCENT 
AMENDMENT 

The  Conference  Continuing  Resolution  will 
add  $3.5  billion  In  budget  authority  to  the 
eight  domestic  agency  bills  as  follows: 


Item 

Senate 

Con- 
ference 

Dif- 
ference 

Total  new  budiet  authority 

Adjustment  for  conference  un- 

derfundmc  of  entitlements. 

Invalid      budtet      authoiity 

saviflis   In  confeience  CD 

base 

J213 

0 

0 

1.7 
.3 

-H.7 
+.3 

ToUl 

213 

216.6 

-H5 

The  above  Increase  In  new  budget  author- 
ity win  increase  outlays  by  $2.0  billion  in 
FY  82  and  additional  amounts  in  future 
years. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

Implementation  of  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Program  requires  large  addi- 
tional spending  reductions  In  FY  83  and 
FY  84— at  least  $75  billion. 

Failure  to  hold  down  the  base  of  discre- 
tionary spending  In  FY  82  will  only  increase 
the  over-spending  problem  in  future  years 
and  add  to  out-year  deficit  size. 

Without  a  steady  and  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  spendini^  growth  and  deficits, 
a  renewal  of  high  interest  rates,  inflationary 
pressures  and  impediments  to  economic 
growth  and  Job  creation  are  threatened. 

COMPARISON  OF  SENATE  OR  AND  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 
ON  8  DOMESTIC  AGENCY  BILLS 


Confer-  Dif- 

Senate     ence  OR        terence 


(1)  Total  budget  author-ty 

as  calculated  by  MAC 213.00S     214,516       -t-I,SU 

(2)  Adiustment  for  under- 
funding  of  entitlements  in 
Conference  CR  (increase  to 
discretionary  budget  au- 
thority)  —       1.728       -(•1.728 

(3)  Adjustment  for  invalid 
Budget   Authority   reduc- 
tions and  l'~,  calculation  _  __ 
in  Conference  CR 3Z0          +3a> 

(4)  Total .-. t.    213.005      216, 56«        -I- 3. 555 

Memorandum:  Reconciliation 
to  Reported  Budget 
Authority  Totals 

(5)  Total  Budget  Authority 
as  calculated  by  HAC  for 

8  Domestic  Agency  Bills...    213.005     2M.S16       -H.Slt 

(6)  Military  Construction....  6,746  6,216  -530 

(7)  Foreign  Assistance 11,400  10.075  -1,325 

(8)  Defense 196,712  196,712  0 

(9)  DC  and  Other 602  546  -56 

(10)  Subtotal  (6-9) 215,460      213,549        -1.911 

"'^r,'.:?.':'.-'!''-':_"*i.-"T28;«65     428,065  -400 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  memo 
demonstrates  conclusively  ttiat  the  con- 
ference report  actually  saves  $400  million 
more  than  the  Senate  version  which  the 
administration  pronoimced  as  accept- 
able only  a  few  days  ago. 

It  would  simply  stretch  the  limits  of 
human  credulity  to  believe  that  14  Sen- 
ators of  the  majority,  who  are  members 
of  the  conference  committee,  would  have 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  report 
after  they  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  Stockman  on  precisely  that 
Issue  without  assurance  that  the  Presi- 
dent found  it  acceptable. 

The  Stockman  memo  shows  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  Mr.  Reagan's  objec- 
tive was  not  to  the  bottom  line  of  the 
conference  report  but  to  its  components. 

Frankly,  the  President  did  not  like  its 
priorities.  The  Stockman  memo  shows 
that  the  administration  believes  we  are 
spending  $1.5  billion  too  much  on  domes- 
tic spending  and  $1.3  billion  too  little  on 
foreign  assistance. 

The  Stockman  memo  shows  that  this 
administration  wants  to  spend  more 
than  Congress  desires  on  foreign  aid  and 
less  than  Congress  wants  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  is  not  a  theory  or  a  hypothesis  or 
an  interpretation  on  my  part.  It  is  a 
cold  and  cold-hearted  fact  that  shows 
up  on  the  neat  columns  of  Mr.  Stock- 
man's own  arithmetic. 

In  short,  the  Stockman  memo  shows 
that  this  administration's  priorities  are 
the  issue  and  those  priorities  are  dis- 
gracefully skewed. 

As  to  last  night's  performance  on  the 
Senate  floor,  here  were  some  of  the  high- 
lights. The  conference  report  which  the 
President  had  announced  his  intention 
to  veto  was  passed  last  evening  by  over- 
whelming support  of  the  majority  of  thi.^ 
body  against  strong  opposition  by  the 
minority. 

Trying  to  Invent  a  rationale  for  what 
was  clearly  an  irrational  act.  Senators 
of  the  majority  party  argued  that  they 
were  going  to  vote  for  the  report  because 
it  was  so  bad  they  could  not  wait  for  the 
President  to  veto  it.  Trying  to  orches- 
trate a  majority  vote  for  the  resolution 
to  conclude  the  drama,  the  majority 
members  of  this  body  switched  sides 
more  often  than  one  sees  in  a  square 
dance. 

It  was,  we  saw,  not  only  an  exercise  in 
bad  legislation  or  bad  procedure  or  bad 
appropriations  It  was  all  there,  and  it 
was  a  high  price  to  pay  to  allow  the 
President  to  veto  a  bill  for  reasons  that 
it  refuses  to  admit  even  though  they  are 
clear  on  the  record. 

It  was  also  an  unnecessary  price.  The 
debate  last  evening  made  clear  that  if 
we  had  rejected  the  conference  report,  a 
course  urged  by  a  number  of  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  it  would  actually 
have  speeded  up  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  and  provided  the  funds  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  continue  to 
function. 

That  alternative  had  qualities  of  sound 
policy  and  commonsense.  It  was,  there- 
fore, rejected  so  that  the  administration 
could  veto  a  bill  which  should  not  have 
been  passed,  for  reasons  that  it  refused 
to  acknowledge. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  the  real  reason 
becomes  quite  clear  when  one  looks  at 
the  talking  points  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
used.  A  $1.5  bilUon  exc2ss  in  the  confer- 
ence report  and  a  $1.3  billion  shortfall  in 
foreign  aid  from  the  administration's 
point  of  view  is  clearly  where  the  issue 
resides.  It  is  not  in  the  level  of  spending. 
And  this  memo  clearly  makes  that  evi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  particularly  to  the  first  page 
of  this  report  entitled,  "Memorandum: 
Reconciliation  To  Reported  Budget  Au- 
thority Totals."  Note  there  the  figures 
identify  the  amount  supported  by  this 
body,  with  a  total  of  $428,365,000,000. 
The  conference  report  language  which 
reported  a  figure  of  $428,065,000,000 
showed  actually  $400  million  less  than 
the  Senate  had  adopted  only  a  few 
nights  before.  Then  with  pluses  and 
minuses  attached  to  them  the  Budget 
Director  pointed  out  that  we  had  spent 
$1.5  billion  too  much  in  domestic  agency 
bills,  $530  milUon  too  little  in  military 
construction,  $1,300,000,000  too  little  in 
foreign  assistance,  and  $56  million  too 
little  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  items.  The  aggregate  is  $400  mil- 
lion less  than  the  administration  would 
have  liked,  as  this  memo  indicates.  Let 
the  record  show  that  such  is  the  only 
real  reason  for  an  administration  veto. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past  the 
hour  of  4  o'clock  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
fohth).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HOUSE  MESSAGE 
ON  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  who  has  cleared  this  request: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  the  December 
15th  continuing  resolution  be  held  at  the 
desk  when  received  pending  further  dis- 
position by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


NATIONAL    BUDGET    PROCEDURES 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  the  coimtry 
today  is  experiencing  a  shameful  exam- 
ple of  the  weaknesses  and  failures  of  our 
national  budget  procedure.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  merits  of  this  present 
veto  controversy  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  I  wish  to  make  only 
one  brief  general  observation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  tragic  stalemate 
we  have  reached  in  providing  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government  stems 
quite  largely  from  our  retention  of  the 
archaic  annual  budget  system — a  system 
which  simply  does  not  afford  time  for 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
budget  and  appropriate  effectively. 

I  call  attention  again  to  S.  1683  which 
several  of  our  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duced several  weeks  ago.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  going  to  a  2-year  budget  and  appro- 
priation cycle — and  I  urge  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  schedule  hearings 
on  this  measure  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  should  like 
to  speak  at  greater  length  on  the  need 
for  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  and  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  ask  the  leadership 
for  time  during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  the  Nation  is  in  economic  distress 
is  perhaps  an  understatement.  Housing 
starts  are  at  the  lowest  position  they 
have  been  in  since  they  have  been  keep- 
ing records  on  that  subject.  More  people 
are  unemployed  in  this  country  than 
were  imemployed  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
IDepression  in  1939.  The  steel  industry 
is  sick.  The  housing  industry  is  sick. 
Small  businessmen  are  going  bankrupt 
at  record  levels.  The  automobile  indus- 
try is  virtually  defunct  in  this  country. 
Farmers  are  in  great  difficulty.  Thrift 
institutions  are  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  general,  the  economy  is  exceedingly 
sick  and  getting  sicker  by  the  day. 

The  question  is,  Mr.  President,  how  do 
we  as  a  Nation,  how  do  we  as  a  Congress, 
solve  that  problem?  What  we  are  about 
today,  Mr.  President,  whether  to  pass 
or  not  pass  this  continuing  resolution, 
is  almost  beside  the  point  on  the  Question 
of  solving  that  great  problem.  Whether 
or  not  the  appropriate  spending  level  is 
$428  or  $426  billion,  which  was  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  on  the  veto  vel  non  of  this 


continuing  resolution  as  of  yesterday, 
really  is  totally  beside  the  point.  The 
American  people  need  to  understand 
that  whichever  side  you  were  on  as  far 
as  that  continuing  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, you  are  neither  going  to  solve 
the  problem  nor  are  you  going  greatly 
to  contribute  to  that  problem. 

I  fear  that,  as  I  read  the  morning 
press  accounts,  you  had  two  positions: 
One  position  which  the  Congress  took, 
that  is  to  say,  one  position  that  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  this  body  took, 
which  was  to  pass  a  resolution  which 
contained  spending  which,  according  to 
the  President,  was  too  great;  and  the 
other  position  was  to  be  against  the 
resolution,  which  I  and  my  colleagues 
took. 

But  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
that  resolution  was  passed  or  was  not 
passed  is  almost  beside  the  point.  It  is 
beside  the  point,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  measure  of  our  difficulties  is  im- 
mensely greater  than  the  $2  billion  dif- 
ference in  the  different  versions  of  that 
continuing  resolution. 

The  deficit  this  year  will  probably  ap- 
proach $80  billion,  or  perhaps  even  more. 
In  the  direction  we  are  going,  the  deficit, 
by  fiscal  year  1984,  could  reach  $148  bil- 
lion, by  recent  estimates. 

Those  kinds  of  deficits  are  going  to 
breed  high  interest  rates,  even  higher 
than  we  have  now;  they  are  going  to 
breed  inflation,  perhaps  of  a  quantity 
and  level  that  this  country  has  not 
known,  at  least  in  modem  times. 

Those  kinds  of  economic  difficulties, 
Mr.  President,  called  for  not  just  a  mid- 
course  correction,  but  a  somewhat  radi- 
cal change  in  how  we  do  business  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very  popular 
President  who  has  been  called  "The 
Great  Communicator."  I  have  tried  to 
support  him  in  much  that  he  has  done 
because  I  think  much  that  he  has  said 
has  gone  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  is 
perfectly  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
present  course  we  are  embarked  upon, 
with  or  without  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  we  have  passed,  is  not  going  to 
work.  With  a  President  with  that  kind 
of  mandate,  with  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship, with  that  kind  of  ability  to  com- 
municate, it  is  his  responsibility.  Mr. 
President,  to  come  up  with  an  economic 
plan  that  promises  to  work  and  prom- 
ises to  work  rather  quickly. 

In  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  grappled  with  that  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  make  that 
basic  change  in  direction.  We  were  told 
that  the  President  was  against  that 
change  in  direction  at  this  time;  that  he 
wished  to  delay  until  his  January  15 
budget  message  in  order  to  present  those 
basic  changes  in  our  economic  policy. 

I  regret  that  the  delay  was  necessary. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  level  of  difficulty 
of  this  present  economic  crisis  calls  for 
action  and  action  now.  and  the  passage 
of  2  or  3  months  before  we  get  the  poUcy 
means  2  or  3  months  further  into  the 
difficulty  we  are  faced  with. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  at  this  po'nt 
we  will  not  receive  that  basic  message, 
that  basic  change,  until  January  15. 

I  think  what  we  have  to  face  up  to 
and  what  we  need  to  prepare  the  Amer- 


ican people  for  is  that  come  January  IS 
we  are  going  to  have  a  debate  as  to  the 
basic  economic  polcy  which  this  county 
must  follow  for  the  next  year  or  two. 
or  the  next  decade.  It  will  involve  sacri- 
fice: it  will  involve  difficulty;  it  will  in- 
volve compromising  the  interests  of  basic 
constituencies.  Those  are  going  to  be  the 
issues  that  are  going  to  make  the  differ- 
ence in  whether  we  can  bring  interest 
rates  down.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
decided  by  whether  or  not  we  cut  or  do 
not  cut  $2  billion  from  the  budget. 

A  friend  of  m  ne  described  the  way  the 
press  treats  some  of  these  economic 
questions  as  a  Superbowl  mentality,  who 
is  ahead  at  a  particular  time  in  terms 
of  whether  they  pass  or  do  not  pass  a 
policy. 

In  terms  of  a  Superbowl  mentaUty,  I 
think  the  President's  veto  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  the  public  mind 
may  put  the  President  ahead  in  terms 
of  being  ahead  a  few  yards  or  being 
ahead  a  few  points  in  a  particular  con- 
test, in  a  particular  confrontation,  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  rapidly 
come  when  we  can  no  longer  afford  a 
Superbowl  mentality  when  we  deal  with 
the  economic  questions  of  this  country. 

The  kind  of  mentality  which  we  have 
to  have,  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
is  one  of  joint  cooperafon,  bipartisan, 
and  also  one  in  which  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  work  together,  because  if 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  common 
purpose  we  are  not  going  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  make  the  kind  of  sac- 
rifices which  they  must  make  in  order 
to  change  policy.  And  polcy  must  be 
changed.  We  cannot  tolerate  a  $148  bil- 
lion deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  briefiy? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
what  he  is  saying.  There  has  been  too 
little  talk  from  the  administration  or 
anyone  else  about  sacrifice.  That  is  what 
fne  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  talking 
about.  Sacrifice  in  terms  of  paying  higher 
taxes,  if  necessary,  than  the  President 
has  proposed;  sacrifices  in  terms  of 
spending  cuts  that  do  hurt  and  hurt 
greatly;  and  making  compromises  in 
areas  where  we  feel  otherwise  we  would 
like  to  go  ahead. 

This  is  the  kind  of  talk  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  giving  us  now  that 
we  should  hear  more  about  in  this  coim- 
try because  we  will  not  make  the  kind  of 
progress  we  have  to  make,  to  get  our  in- 
fiation  under  control,  to  bring  down  the 
interest  rates,  without  a  genuine  sacri- 
fice, including  a  policy  that  holds  down 
wage  increases  and  price  increases,  that 
has  a  free  trade  policy,  an  antitrust 
policy. 

AU  these  things  have  to  be  put  in  place. 
They  all  cause  pain  and  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  manv,  many  people.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
mak'ng  this  statement.  It  is  a  good  state- 
ment to  make  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  my  message  is  complete. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  the  big  battle 


ahead.  This  is  not  the  big  battle.  The  big 
battle  i.s  in  January. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statemait  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

He  makes  a  very  important  point. 
When  the  President  decided  2  weeks  ago 
to.  in  effect,  walk  away  from  this  eco- 
nomic mess  we  are  in  until  mid-January 
and  put  the  issues  over  until  the  1983 
budget,  he,  in  fact,  created  the  kind  of 
economic  and  fiscal  backing  that  has 
brought  the  chaos  of  the  past  72  hours  or 
more.  I  think  it  lies  ill  with  the  Presi- 
dent now  to  criticize  the  Congress  for 
trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  he  himself 
abandoned,  and  abandoned  voluntarily, 
until  next  year. 

It  was  kn  honest  effort,  a  bipartisan 
effort,  an  effort  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, to  keep  the  Government  in  oper- 
ation. I  think,  frankly,  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Pres-dent.  given  his  abandonment 
of  responsibility  here,  are  not  too  worthy 
of  the  office. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  entirely  with 
the  Senator's  analysis  of  the  present 
situation  and  also  his  projection  about 
what  lies  ahead. 

What  we  do  here  today  is  not  ap- 
proaching solutions  to  the  problems  of 
this  countrj-  one  iota.  It  is  just  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  and  an  attempt 
to  buy  time  until  the  real  serious  fimda- 
mental,  structural  problems  of  this  coun- 
try's economy  can  and  must  be  addressed. 

There,  we  must  look  to  the  White 
House  and  the  President  for  leadership 
and  guidance  and  direction.  We  may  or 
may  not  agree  with  him.  but  I  think, 
frankly,  that  putting  the  whole  thing  off 
until  January  was  a  very  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  time 
for  morning  business  expired? 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wishes 
me  to,  I  shaU  extend  it.  We  are  ready  to 
receive  a  message  from  the  House  on  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  am  prepared  to 
go  with  that  or  extend  morning  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  have  a  minute  or  two. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  to  4:15 
p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qu^YLE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  mind  of 
what  my  colleague  said,  I  think  the 
sooner  the  administration  faces  the  situ- 
ation that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
finance  this  Government  with  the  Laffer 
curve,  the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be. 
I  am  aware  that  when  you  cut  taxes,  it 
stimulates  the  economy,  or  we  hope  it 
will.  When  interest  rates  come  down,  that 
will  stimulate  the  economy  and  generate 
more  revenue.  That  will  also  help. 

Even  with  these  economic  considera- 
tions, unless  the  Laffer  theory  works  a 
great  deal  better  than  most  of  us  here 
think  it  will,  this  Government  is  going 
to  need  more  revenue.  The  tax  cut  cre- 
ated a  problem  that  will  live  with  us  for 
quite  a  while  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  recognized 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  ft- 
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nance  national  defense  and  the  other 
essential  needs  of  this  country  with  a 
free  lunch.  It  is  not  going  to  work. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  allow  me  2  minutes  here?  I 
want  to  pose  a  couple  of  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
he  posed  a  question  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  an- 
swered him  very  frankly  and  candidly, 
but  the  answer  left  us  in  some  degree  of 
confusion.  The  question  was.  If  we 
wanted  to  help  the  President  last  night, 
should  we  vote  for  the  continuing  reso- 
lution that  he  wanted  to  veto,  or  should 
we  vote  against  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  he  wanted  to  veto  because  of 
some  bad  points.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  ever  get  the  answer  to  that 
question?  Can  he  clarify  it  now? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  answer 

now 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  let  me  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  prefer  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  first. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
in  the  courtroom,  I  would  object  on  the 
hearsay  rule,  but  I  shall  let  them  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  ask  another  question 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Actually,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  who  said 
that  that  question  addressed  itself  to 
the  conscience  of  each  Senator  indi- 
vidually. Incredibly,  the  conscience  of 
all  the  Senators  on  that  side  said  no 
and  the  conscience  of  all  the  Senators 
on  this  side  said  yes— or  maybe  it  was 
vice  versa.  I  cannot  understand  why  a 
question  of  conscience  should  have  been 
decided  on  party  lines. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  I  want 
to  ask  is  that  last  night,  we  were  told  if 
we  wanted  to  help  the  President,  what 
we  should  do  Is  send  him  a  bad  bill  which 
he  condemned  so  he  could  veto  it.  Now 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  have  a 
continuing  resolution  from  the  House 
that  the  President  agrees  with.  If  the 
logic  last  night  was  that  we  vote  yea  and 
send  him  a  bad  bill  which  he  can  veto, 
does  that  mean  the  logic  todav  is  to  vote 
nay,  because  it  is  a  good  bill  that  pleases 
him? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  To  be  consistent,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  say  that  Is  where  the 
logic  lies.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  complete  the  answer 
so  we  can  all  be  clear  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  is  in  a  search  for  consistency.  I 
think  he  will  not  find  it  anywhere  in  the 
city  of  Washington  today.  Frankly,  the 
whole  thine  is  totally  mvstifv^ng  to  me, 
why  this  artificial  crisis  should  have  been 
created.  I  read  in  the  paper  today  that 
the  President  had  sent  word  to  all  the 
agencies  onlv  to  come  to  work  with  a 
view  to  shutting  down  to  create  this 
great  air  of  crisis.  A  crisis?  Why? 


I  hear  the  President  being  very  critical 
of  the  Congress  for  irresponsible  actions 
which  they  have  taken.  Well,  just  who 
passed  that  resolution  last  night?  Who 
was  irresponsible  last  nisht?  Not  I.  Not 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Just  who  was 
it  that  was  so  irresponsible? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
say  is  if  you  want  to  clarify  this  and  help 
the  President,  let  me  bring  this  message 
in  from  the  House. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
request  for  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


THIRD    CONTINUING    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  just  received. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  continuing  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
idea  how  long  the  Senate  wishes  to  de- 
bate this  matter.  There  is  one  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted,  other  than  the  date  change. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  make  no 
change  at  all  and  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  or  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  how  long  we  may  take  on 
this?  I  am  prepared  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement.  Sometimes  that  prolongs  the 
debate  rather  than  shortens  it.  It  is  now 
4:15  or  a  little  after.  I  know  some  Mem- 
bers here,  perhaps  all  the  Members  in  the 
House,  are  trying  to  make  their  plans,  at 
least  in  part,  based  on  how  fast  the  Sen- 
ate deals  with  this  matter. 

Could  the  minority  leader  indicate  to 
me  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a 
time  agreement  for  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  it  should  be  agreed  to  go  to 
vote  no  later  than  5  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure occur  no  later  than  5  o'clock  and  that 
the  time  between  now  and  5  o'clock  be 
divided  equally,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
minority  leader,  between  the  two  man- 
agers of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  care  to 


outline  In  brief  terms  what  the  resolu- 
tion is  so  we  know  what  we  are  voting 
on? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion is  tha  product  of  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
believe,  on  the  House  side— Mr.  WnrrTEW. 
to  provide  for  a  continuing  resolution  at 
the  levels  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  expired  at  midnight  on  November 
20  forward  to  February  1,  as  amended  by 
a  motion  to  recommit  by  the  distin- 
guished m'nority  leader  in  the  House, 
with  instructions  for  the  committee  to 
report  back  for  it  with  that  same  resolu- 
tion ^th  a  December  15  expiration  date 
instead  of  a  February  1  expiration  date; 
and  adding  one  amendment. 

The  House  added  one  amendment 
dealing  with  funding  levels  for  public 
service  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Mr.  HART.  So.  in  a  word,  would  It  be 
accurate  to  say  that  this  resolution  will 
continue  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  levels  as  they  were 
operating  at  before  the  debate  this  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader,  Mr.  President,  regarding  the  rec- 
ommendations that  he  has  just  made  to 
us.  Before  I  ask  the  question,  I  wish  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  my  colleagues 
that  I  rose  in  similar  fashion  on  Satur- 
day a.m.,  sometime  between  3  and  4 
o'clock,  and  asked  the  majority  leader 
at  that  time  if  the  President  would  sign 
the  continuing  resolution  that  we  were 
then  debating  if.  indeed,  the  figures  in- 
corporated in  the  Byrd -Baker  amend- 
ment were  eventually  accepted.  The 
answer  at  that  time  by  the  majority 
leader  was,  yes.  he  could  assure  us  that 
that  would  be  the  case. 

I  cast  no  aspersions  at  all  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  majority  leader  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  happened 
thereafter,  but  I  happen  to  feel  that 
the  majority  leader  may  have  been  let 
down  somewhere  along  the  line.  He 
made  that  commitment  to  the  Senate 
but  I  emphasize  once  again  that  I  do  not 
think  the  letdovm  or  the  change  in 
signals  was  in  any  way  anticipated  by 
the  majoritv  leader:  indeed.  I  would 
suspect  that  he  would  say  there  was  no 
change  in  signals. 

I  ask  this  question:  Can  the  majority 
leader  assure  us  without  any  ifs.  ands,  or 
buts,  or  can  he  make  an  unequivocal  as- 
surance to  the  Senate  that,  if  we  go 
along  with  the  measure  now  before  us. 
which  is  what  many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  wanted  to  do  several  days  ago 
and  which  most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  indeed,  wanted  to  do  last  night,  to 
eliminate  this  fake  chaos  in  Govern- 
ment—basically, can  the  majority  leader 
a^ure  me.  without  any  exceptions,  that 
the  President  had  made  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  sign  this  conference  report  and 
not  veto  it  if  we  pass  it? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
in  response  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
that,  indeed,  he  is  correct  in  his  surmise. 
I  will  contend— I  contended  then  and  I 
assert  now— that  the  representation 
made  by  me  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
representation  made  to  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  abided  by  and  were  never 
changed.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  as  amended  by  the 
Baker-Byrd  amendment,  were  adopted— 
that  is,  survived  conference — the  Presi- 
dent would  sign  it.  Mr.  President,  it  did 
not  survive  conference. 

While  it  is  true  that,  on  the  late  eve- 
ning of  the  final  night  of  the  conference, 
there  were  many  who  asserted  that  the 
nimibers  that  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference report  were  the  equivalent  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  on  careful  examina- 
tion it  was  determined  that  they  were 
not  the  equivalent  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill— not  because  anybody  was  deceitful 
or  trying  to  deceive,  but,  rather,  because 
the  House  has  assumed  one  base  for 
computation,  the  Senate  bill  assumed  a 
different  base.  Thus  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  numbers  that  amounted  to  some- 
thing in  the  range  of  $2  billion.  It  was  on 
that  basis  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
bill. 

The  President,  however,  was  constant 
in  his  position.  He  would  have  siinied  it 
had  those  numbers  survived.  He  never 
wavered  from  that  commitment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  tell 
the  Senate  now  and  I  do  represent  to  the 
Senate  that  if  this  resolution  is  adopted 
without  amendment,  the  President  will 
sign  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  very  much.  If  that  Is  a 
direct  answer,  then  I  think  we  can  un- 
derstand and  I  am  sure  that  this  one 
Senator  therefore  will  enthusiastically 
vote  for  this  amendment.  I  only  wish 
that  we  could  have  done  it  last  night  to 
stay  away  from  all  these  theatrics. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  shall  yield  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  President. 

When  the  majority  leader  was  speak- 
ing, I  noticed  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
sitting  in  his  chair.  I  meant  to  ask  him  a 
question  last  night  and  since  it  was 
brought  up  once  again,  I  wonder  if  the 
head  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  respond  to  a  question. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him,  as  a  point  of 
reference,  at  1:30  in  the  morning,  or 
thereabout,  on  Simday  last,  when  he  and 
all  tJhe  other  members  of  the  majority 
side  on  the  conference  committee  signed 
that  report — the  head  of  our  conferees, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — were  he  and 
the  other  conferees  led  to  believe  at  that 
time,  when  they  signed  that  report,  that 
the  figures  imposed  and  anticipated  in 
the  Byrd-Baker  amendment  were  in  fact 
the  consensus  of  the  reporting  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  say. 
in  response  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, that  we  left  that  conference  with 
high  expectation  that  that  would  satisfy 
all  the  parties  involved.  But  I  must  al- 
ways say  that  I  have  been  in  this  business 


now  for  30  years,  and  I  never  count  any- 
thing for  certain  until  the  signature  is 
on  any  document  or  until  the  last  vote 
is  coimted. 

However,  I  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that  there  was  high  expectation  that  this 
would  satisfy  the  criteria  laid  down  by 
the  administration  and  which  was  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Senate  action  taken  in 
our  own  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
357 — that  is,  our  version  of  the  bill  we 
took  to  conference. 

I  will  say,  too,  that  along  the  way 
there  had  been  some  ongoing  disagree- 
ments among  the  computers,  as  I  said 
last  night,  that  there  were  certain  data 
that  we  did  not  agree  upon.  It  did  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  the  results  we  then 
finally  experienced.  We  had  hoped  that 
we  could  overcome  those  disagreements 
of  the  data  between  the  computers  and 
get  the  bill  signed. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 
I  should  like  to  ask  one  follow-up 
question. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  were  the  fig- 
ures that  were  finally  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  House  and  the  conference 
report  substantially  different  from  those 
that  were  embodied  in  the  Byrd-Baker 
compromise? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  was  a  $400  mil- 
lion differenUal  in  budget  authority  as 
we  computed  our  budget  authority.  We 
went  into  that  conference  with  $428.4 
billion,  and  we  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence with  $427.8  billion. 

Therefore,  in  effect,  we  were  $400  mil- 
lion imder  the  Sena,te  version.  Actually, 
it  was  $600  milUon.  I  said  $400  muiion, 
and  I  misspoke  myself.  It  was  actually 
$600  million  under. 

Again,  there  has  been  a  reconfigura- 
tion of  those  accounts  and  those  titles 
within  the  conference.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  We  did  make  some  changes 
In  the  accounts  and  titles.  Having  made 
those  changes,  the  reaction  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  it  had  greater  im- 
pact on  the  real  spending  than  the  orig- 
inal figure. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  budget 
authority,  the  BA.  is  what  the  House 
works  on.  and  that  is  what  we  work  on 
to  a  lesser  degree;  but  we  still  have  our 
emphasis  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  budget  authority.  But. 
again,  the  OMB  has  historically  worked 
more  with  the  budget  outlay  factor.  We 
know  that  the  difference  between  budget 
authority  and  budget  outlay  can  be  great 
or  little,  depending  on  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure, and  so  forth.  But  from  the 
budget  authority  standpoint,  we  were 
$600  million  under  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague  from  Oregon,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tim.e? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  listened  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  this  morning  with  admi- 
ration and  with  interest  and  with  amaze- 
ment— admiration  because  tlie  President 
was  able  to  put  the  matter  in  a  very 
simplistic  context,  focusing  on  a  some- 
what irrelevant  aspect  of  the  whole  prob- 


lem and  of  course  leaving  the  viewing 
audience  for  the  most  part,  I  suppose, 
with  the  idea  that  here  the  President 
was  battling  to  veto  a  bill  that  consti- 
tuted budget-busting  figures.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  see  if  we  can  take  a  look  at 
this  picture  in  its  proper  context. 

The  country  is  faced  with  a  drain  on 
the  Treasury,  resulting  from  the  K«np- 
Roth  tax  cut.  of  $38  billion  this  year,  $93 
billion  next  year.  $150  billion  the  third 
year.  $199  billion  the  fourth  year,  and 
$268  billion  the  fifth  year — making  a  to- 
tal of  about  $749  billion. 

We  are  faced  with  a  recession.  We  are 
faced  with  high  interest  rates.  We  are 
faced  with  unemployment  that  is  now  at 
8  percent.  We  are  confronted  with  bank- 
ruptcies that  are  nmning  41  percent  or 
42  percent  above  last  year — roughly 
15.000  bankruptcies  to  date.  We  are  faced 
with  massive  deficits  down  the  road,  as 
a  result.  In  large  part,  of  the  enactment 
of  the  multlyear  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut. 

Now  the  administration  realizes  that  it 
is  up  against  these  prospective  massive 
deficits,  but  it  wants  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  those  deficits  will  have  been 
caused  by  an  uncooperative  Congress,  by 
a  Congress  that  is  passing  "budget-bust- 
ing" bills,  and  that  the  President  Is  sav- 
ing the  country  by  having  vetoed  a  budg- 
et-busting continuing  resolution  that  was 
S2  billion  above  what  he  wanted. 

The  President  referred  to  the  contin- 
uing resolutions  that  have  been  passed 
from  time  to  time.  He  refers  to  those  as 
"budget  busters."  He  stated  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  pass  the  appropriation 
bills.  He  refers  to  them  as  budgets. 

The  previous  Pres  dents  had  the  same 
problem,  but  they,  from  time  to  time, 
also  had  to  accept  continuing  resolu- 
tions: but  in  th's  case,  the  President  was 
not  go'ng  to  accept  it. 

Now.  was  it  a  budget  buster?  The 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Baker,  wh'ch  called  for  a  4-percent  cut, 
exemotine  defense  and  certain  other  cat- 
egories, would  have  saved.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Baker.  $3.2  blll'on.  The  President 
stated  that  the  conference  report  that 
had  been  passed  bv  Congress  and  sent  to 
him  would  not  save  enough  to  meet  his 
requirements. 

What  was  the  difference?  The  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Baki-r  would  have  save  $3.2 
billion.  The  conference  report  that  was 
aereed  to  by  Congress  would  have  saved 
$2  billion.  So  there  is  a  difference  of  $1.2 
billion.  '\^'hat  is  $1.2  billion  when  we  are 
talking  about  $428  billion,  which  was  In- 
volved in  the  whole  conference  report?  It 
Is  one-fouth  of  1  percent  of  the  total — 
$1.2  bill'on  as  ai?ainst  $430  billion. 

So  what  the  President  was  doin?  here 
was  vptoing  a  measure  because  It  was 
$1.2  billion  under  what  he  said  he  would 
accent — meaning  the  Baker  proposal.  He 
said  he  would  accept  that  amendment. 
Now  he  vetoes  the  measure  because  it  Is 
$1.2  bUron  below  that,  fisure  and  vet  rep- 
resents only  one-fouth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  JOWNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  ^'enator  vield? 

Mr  POBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  will  yield  In  a 
moment. 

T^'^r  President,  what  we  have  Is  what  I 
said  this  morning  was  a  manufactured 
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shoot-out  at  the  OK  Corral,  and  that  is 
what  it  was. 

Last  night,  we  witnessed  on  this  floor 
the  adoption  of  a  conference  report  that 
was  supported  by  44  Republican  Sena- 
tors. They  had  worked  hard  in  confer- 
ence; they  had  acted  in  good  faith  in 
conference.  All  the  conferees  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  except  one,  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  and  all  the  Republican 
Senators  who  voted  last  night,  with  the 
exception  of  six.  voted  for  the  conference 
report. 

So  the  President  then  vetoed  that 
measure,  which  had  been  supported  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Republi- 
can Senators. 

What  is  the  real  problem  confronting 
the  country?  The  real  problem  is  the 
recession  that  has  been  brought  on  by 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  the  looming  prospective 
budget  deficits  down  the  road  that  will 
result  in  large  measure  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  which 
was  rammed  through  Congress  by  the 
administration. 

The  administration  is  In  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  high  interest  rates,  because 
of  the  sluggish  economy,  and  because  of 
the  recession. 

So  now  it  seeks  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  away  from  the  reces- 
sion, unemployment,  and  high  interest 
rates  and  make  the  people  believe  that 
the  $1.2  billion  by  which  the  conference 
report  fell  short  of  what  the  President 
said  he  would  accept  in  the  form  of  the 
Baker  amendment  was  a  "budget  buster" 
and  that  a  veto  of  that  measure  is  some 
big  deal. 

The  President  blames  Congress  be- 
cause the  appropriations  bills  have  not 
been  passed  and  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will 
focus  on  the  real  problem.  The  admin- 
istration needs  to  get  its  economic  house 
in  order.  It  is  in  disarray.  The  Republi- 
can majority  In  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  conference  report 
that  the  President  vetoed.  Why?  We  on 
this  side  said  last  night  in  this  Chamber 
that  if  the  conference  report  were  re- 
jected, the  other  body  would  immedi- 
ately initiate  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion providing  for  an  extension  of  the 
date  and  the  Government  would  not 
begin  shutting  down  this  morning  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  something  like 
$1  bUllon,  I  am  told. 

So  where  we  are  now  Is  where  we  were 
last  night.  We  have  a  continuing  reso- 
lution that  has  a  date  of  December  15. 
only  3  days  short  of  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 18  which  this  Senate  rejected  when 
it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  by  me 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  minority 
a  few  days  ago.  We  sought  then  to  ex- 
tend the  date  to  December  18.  We  were 
defeated  on  a  party  line  vote.  Now  the 
resolution  before  us  calls  for  a  Decem- 
ber 15  date. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  have  had  this 
same  resolution  last  night  if  the  Re- 
publican majority  had  joined  with  the 
Democratic  minority  and  voted  down 
the  continuing  resolution. 

The  House  of  Reoresentatives  would 
have  sent  over  another  resolution  im- 
mediately. The  House  of  Representatives 


stayed  In  session  until  after  the  Senate 
went  out  last  night.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  still  in  session. 

No,  we  heard  the  cry  from  some  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  "I  do  not 
like  this  conference  report,  it  is  all  bad, 
but  the  President  is  going  to  veto  it  and 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  so  the  President 
can  veto  it." 

What  kind  of  reasoning  is  that? 

I  think  it  was  clear  that  the  stage  was 
set  for  a  Presidential  veto  and  that  was 
the  way  the  script  ran. 

The  vote  was  for  the  continuing  res- 
olution which  the  President  had  pledged 
to  veto.  Flying  in  the  face  of  that  threat 
from  the  President,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  President  vetoed  it.  The  Presi- 
dent went  on  television  and  he  presented 
himself  now  as  having  saved  the  coun- 
try from  a  "budget-busting"  measure 
foisted  on  him  by  "the  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  see  through  this  charade. 

We  could  have  had  this  same  resolu- 
tion last  night  before  we  went  home, 
and  the  Government  workers  today 
would  not  be  calling  in  on  the  telephone 
asking  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to 
get  their  pay  checks. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
continuing  resolution  extending  the 
date,  but  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  minority 
leader  for  asking  his  question  as  soon 
as  we  locate  the  majority  leader  and  get 
him  back  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  heard  and  seen  the  Presi- 
dent twice  on  television  blaming  Con- 
gress for  not  sending  the  appropriations 
bills  down  to  him. 

There  are  on  the  Senate  calendar  four 
appropriations  bills— Labor,  HHS,  De- 
fense, military  construction.  Treasury, 
and  Postal  Service.  The  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  is  scheduled  for  next  Mon- 
day by  order  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Interior  bill  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  ready  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate. 

May  I  respectfully  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  whether  or  not 
he  intends  to  call  up  these  remaining 
appropriations  bills  and  act  on  them  if 
at  all  possible  before  the  December  15 
date  which  is  contained  in  this  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  do. 

As  the  minority  leader  knows,  the  De- 
fense bill  is  set  for  November  30.  State, 
Justice,  Commerce  has  been  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  will  recur  as  the  pending 
business  on  a  call  for  the  regular  order. 
Treasury  has  not  yet  been  set.  Military 


construction  will  be  scheduled  soon, 
and  I  am  told  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  it  will  take  perhaps  half  a 
day. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to  try 
to  complete  all  of  these  bills  before  the 
expiration  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  hope  we  can  do  that  because  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  should  con- 
tinue to  be  blamed  for  not  having  sent 
these  measures  down  to  the  President. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
acted  on  all  but  one  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  the  very 
able  chairman,  Mr.  Hatfield,  has  acted 
dutifully  on  all  the  appropriations  bills, 
and  reported  them  all  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  respectfully 
urge  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  call  up  the  appropriations  bills  as 
soon  as  he  possibly  can.  This  side  of  the 
aisle  has  been  ready  to  act  on  them  so 
that  the  President  will  get  the  appropria- 
tions bills  and  this  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward resolving  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  resolving 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  have 
time  to  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
how  much  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Just  long 
enough  to  complete  my  sentence. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  another  min- 
ute to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  m'nute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  have  time  to  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  time  to  yield. 
We  have  not  used  any  time.  I  have 
yielded  time  for  the  asking  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  finish 
action  on  these  appropriations  bills,  at 
an  early  date,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward relieving  all  of  us  of  the  problem  of 
a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  minor- 
ity leader  is  right.  This  side  of  the  aisle 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  getting 
these  bills  up.  I  attach  no  blame  to  them 
nor  indeed  to  the  Senate. 

I  believe  we  could  finish  these  appro- 
priations bills  in  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time,  and  I  assure  him  and  all  Sena- 
tors that  we  will  attemrt  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  ^    „      .^_ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  North  Dakota.  »   ,  »^ 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate my  chairman  yielding. 

Briefly,  following  up  the  remarks  oi 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  some 
of  us  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
of  course,  were  conferees  and  we  signed 
the  conference  report  when  we  felt  the 
President  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  But  we 
signed  it  largely  because  we  thought  it 
was  a  good  bill,  and  after  the  President  s 
announcement  about  a  veto  came  down 
we  voted  for  it  irrespective  of  the  veto 
announcement  because  we  still  thought 
it  was  a  good  bill.  . 

Might  I  point  out  to  the  distmguished 
minority  leader  that  the  conti-uing  res- 
olution we  are  now  voting  on  is  less  of  a 
budget  buster  than  the  one  we  voted  on 
2  days  ago.  It  is  under  the  original  tar- 
get. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  continuing 
resolution  we  are  now  voting  on  will 
carry  on  nondef  ense  spending  to  the  tune 
of  about  $3  million  a  day  less  than  the 
one  that  was  vetoed  and.  of  course,  de- 
fense spending  will  be  less. 

The  reason  I  wanted  to  pose  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  that  people  in  the  Federal 
buildings  in  my  State  have  been  leaving 
in  droves.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
offices  and  the  social  security  offices  are 
not  staffed.  In  fact,  my  own  staffs  in  the 
Federal  building  have  been  told,  "do  not 
come  in.  in  the  morning  because  we  are 
not  going  to  have  anyone  to  heat  the 
building.  We  cannot  turn  the  lights  on. 
We  cannot  open  the  door." 

I  find  this  to  be  a  bit  of  theatrics  more 
than  anything  else.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee whether  these  Federal  employees 
will,  in  effect,  be  paid  for  this  hiatus  of  a 
day  or  two,  or  whether  they  are  going  to 
have  their  pay  docked  in  their  next  pay 
envelope? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond by  quoting  from  the  language  of 
the  resolution  that  we  have  pending  be- 
fore us  now  which  in  effect  says  that  we 
will  strike  out  the  November  20.  1981 
expiration  date  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
December  15  which  means  that  we  go 
back  and  pick  up  the  hiatus,  eliminate 
the  hiatus  and  continue  at  1981  level  of 
spending. 

So  consequently  those  employees 
thereby  could  be  paid  under  the  continu- 
ity established  by  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  So  that  the  evening 
news  could  tell  those  Federal  workers 
that  they  are  not  going  to  find  a  short- 
age in  their  paycheck  Irrespective  of  all 
of  the  headline  hunting  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  that  seem  to  have 
been  going  on  in  the  last  48  hours? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
munication could  be  set  up  that  would 
relieve  that  anxiety  for  all  those  Federal 
employees  who  now  feel  that  they  some- 
how are  going  to  be  reduced  for  that 
period  of  time  that  they  have  been  sent 
home. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  chairman. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  for  a  comment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  have  not  had  the 
floor  until  just  now.  Let  me  fulfill  my 
commitments  to  those  to  whom  I  have 
promised  to  yield,  and  if  we  have  addi- 
tional time  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Fine.  I  wished  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  on  some  of  his  work. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  for  that  any  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  simply  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  for  that  response 
to  what  I  perceive  to  be  a  manufactured 
crisis  that  created  this  turmoil  today.  I 
appreciate  the  response  which  the  chair- 
man has  just  given.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  chairman  and  his  conferees  sought 
to  avoid  a  crisis  with  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  begin  with.  They  were,  in  effect, 
disappointed  on  that. 

We  could  have  done  last  night  what 
we  are  doing  now,  which  would  have 
avoided  the  crisis.  But  I  do  appreciate 
that  it  does  go  back  and  pick  up  and  that, 
therefore,  reassurances  can  be  given  to 
the  employees. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator.  I  know  the  Senator 
represents  a  great  number  of  such  people 
and  is  very  careful  to  look  after  their 
best  interests. 

I  agreed  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  next. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  wish  to  echo  briefly  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  in  stating  that  I.  too, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  night  not  with  a  desire  for  the 
President  to  veto  it,  but  because  I  felt  it 
represented  a  responsible  approach  and 
a  responsible  compromise  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  imder  very,  very 
difficult  circumstances. 

During  the  course  of  a  relatively  lim- 
ited debate  last  night,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  assumption  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  success  in  the  process 
of  writing  a  continuing  resolution  was 
measured  by  the  degree  to  which  the 
proposed  12  percent  across-the-board 
cuts  in  discretionary  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  in  Sep- 
tember were  actually  reached.  Along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  disagreed  with  that  pre- 
sumption. 

That  success.  I  suppose,  was  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  necessity  or  the  goal  of 
reaching  a  balanced  budget  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  But  any  such  success  on 
such  a  limited  basis  could  have  been  no 
more  than  a  mirage,  as  the  contribution 
to  a  balanced  budget  of  the  difference 
between  what  was  passed  here  last  night 
and  what  the  President  asked  for  was  so 
different,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as 
simply  to  have  been  de  minimis,  as  well 
as  unfair  in  singling  out  for  cuts,  for 
the  third  consecutive  time  after  recon- 
ciliation, after  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  done,  exactly  the  same 
programs  which  have  been  cut  already 
twice  during  the  course  of  this  year. 

In  my  view,  it  is  still  appropriate.  It  Is 
still  necessary,  for  this  Congress  to  aim 


at  a  balanced  budget  in  1984.  I  am  un- 
willing to  give  up  that  goal.  But  we  will 
not  reach  that  goal  until  we  are  willing 
to  take  on  courageously  the  fact  that  It 
is  necessary  not  just  to  look  at  discre- 
tionary appropriations,  10  or  15  percent 
or  less  of  the  overall  budget,  but  to  lo(A 
at  the  growth  in  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense  and  to  look  especially  at 
the  growth  and  the  rate  of  entitlemeit 
spending,  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  will  face  this  Congress 
but  the  single  area  of  spending  which  is 
the  largest.  And,  also,  very  bluntly,  to 
look  at  the  necessity  for  additional  reve- 
nues coming  from  some  sources  other 
than  the  personal  income  tax  of  last 
summer. 

When  that  takes  place,  we  will  balance 
the  budget,  we  will  control  inflation  and 
control  interest  rates  truly.  What  we  are 
doing  here  today  to  clean  up  after  this 
minor  mess  of  last  night  is  a  show  but 
it  is  not  the  substance  of  the  changes  we 
need.  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  State.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  1  minute. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  all  of  us  understand  that  we 
have  to  get  revenues  and  entitlements 
under   control   and   that  we   are   only 
whittling  down  one  very  small  part  of 
the  overall  budget. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
correct  when  he  says  we  are  spending 
at  a  higher  rate.  That  is  why  we  were 
successful  in  getting  the  December  date 
rather  than  the  February  date  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have 
preferred.  But  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  President 
vetoed  this  bill  not  only  because  we  did 
not  reach  the  goals  he  sought,  but  also 
because  of  the  fake  savings  that  were 
in  the  bill.  It  Is  important  to  recognize 
that  account  after  account  was  under- 
funded— these  are  entitlement  ac- 
counts— and  we  would  have  to  pay  this 
money  eventually  in  a  supplemental. 
That  is  the  key.  The  President  said  he 
is  not  going  to  stand  for  this  kind  of  fake 
accounting. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  the  Pres- 
ident has  demonstrated  it  is  that  he  is  a 
man  of  his  word.  He  is  going  to  keep  his 
commitments.  And  whether  it  is  with 
the  air  traffic  controllers  or  if  it  is  the 
Libyans  attacking  our  Air  Force  flghters, 
or  what  have  you,  this  is  a  man  who  is 
going  to  stick  to  his  guns.  The  amount 
might  be  small,  but  the  message  to  the 
American  people  is  great. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  May  I  have  30  addl- 
ditional  seconds? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  30  seconds 
more. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mis- 
statements creating  yet  more  misimder- 
standing  with  reference  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's foreign  assistance  policy  con- 
tinue today. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  worked  hard, 
and  I  think  successfully,  to  continue  the 
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us^VsiS  ?xU"l"Tthrprfv[o^    for  it  we  must  have  been  in  favor  of  it. 

stopgap  funding  mechanism— I  empha- 

ize  "stopgap."  When  this  resolution  was 

first  approved  on  September  30,  it  was 

looked    upon   simply    as   a    temporary 

measure  untU  the  regular  appropriations 

bills  were  passed. 

With  reference  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs,  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  sets  a  rate  at  the  lower  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  rate  or  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  request,  provided  for  a 
markedly  reduced  level  cwnpared  to  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  At  the  time  this 
presented  no  concern  because  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  again,  a  temporary  stop- 


gap measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  level  of  fundmg  for 
foreign  assistance  in  this  resolution  is 
aoproxlmately  $9.6  bUlioii.  This  com- 
pares to  a  House  reported  bill  of  ap- 
proximately $11.1  biUion,  a  Senate 
passed  bill  of  approximately  $11.6  billion, 
and  a  level  of  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  of  more  than  $12.2  bUlion.  As  these 
figures  show,  the  Senate  passed  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  are  be- 
low last  year's  funding,  not  above  as  is 
being  bandied  about  from  one  end  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  other.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee's  own  bill  for  for- 
eign assistance,  as  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee, is  $1.5  billion  more  than  the  stop- 
gap funding  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  short 
time  this  resolution  is  in  effect  will  al- 
low for  a  needed  cooling  of  tempers  and 
some  soul  searching  by  some  who  for 
short-term  benefit  would  jeopardize  U.S. 
foreign  interests  around  the  world. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  only  becaus3  I  am 
afraid  of  the  misconception  that  is 
brought  as  to  the  meaning  or  the  intent 
or  what  might  be  read  into  the  way  the 
resolution  last  night  was  presented  and 
ultimately  voted  upon.  And  I  regret  that. 
Maybe  my  words  are  going  to  fall  on 
deaf  ears  and  maybe  it  is  impossible  to 
convince  people  that  the  seeming  mean- 
ing of  events  do  not  really  mean  that. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was 
a  scenario  intended  for  a  veto;  that  that 
was  tied  to  the  package  all  along.  But  I 
can  tell  the  Members  who  are  nodding 
their  heads  so  vigorously  now  that  they 
are  utterly  wrong.  And  I  mean  that  most 
sincerely. 

Having  been  involved  with  the  at- 
tempts in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, within  the  leadership  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  in  their  conversations 
with  the  people  from  the  administra- 
tion, I  can  say  that  well  past  noon  on 
Simday  the  efforts  were  still  going  on  to 
avoid  a  veto.  And  yet,  when  we  got 
through  last  night,  by  the  time  we  got 
into  the  vote,  we  found  out  that  the  peo- 
ple who  were  voting  for  the  resolution 
were  against  it  and  all  those  who  were 
against  It  were  voting  for  it. 


then  I  would  assume  that  everybody  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  who  voted  against 
it  was  opposed  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  circumstances 
just  kind  of  inverted  that  and  for  many 
of  us  it  was  a  hard  choice.  The  choice 
that  I  had  was  simply:  How  in  the  world 
do  you  get  to  the  point  of  clearing  away 
the  wreckage  so  that  you  can  start  in 
building  a  consensus  on  a  continuing 
resolution  that  we  can  all  support  before 
we  adjourn?  Believe  me,  there  was  no 
intention  that  I  could  devine  from  any- 
thing that  I  saw  in  the  negotiations 
that  were  going  on  that  intended  that 
we  come  up  with  a  product  up  here 
which  the  President  could  then  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have 
expired.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  who  has 
called  this  activity  in  the  White  House 
a  "charade."  George  Elliott  said,  "Leave 
us  not  inquire  into  the  motivations  of 
man."  I  feel  that  the  motivations  of  the 
President  were  sincere.  He  felt  deeply 
about  this  important  issue. 

First  of  all,  the  conference  resolution 
reflected  less  than  25  percent  of  the  $8.5 
billion  reduction  request  that  he  made. 

The  President  reached  agreement 
with  the  Senate  when  we  went  50-50 
with  him  and  settled  on  a  $4  billion  cut. 
That  was  subsequently  reduced  to  less 
than  half  of  the  agreed  upon  figure. 

After  all.  as  Everett  Dirksen  used  to 
say  to  us  frequently,  "A  billion  here  and 
a  billion  there  and  pretty  soon  you  are 
talking  real  money."  And  $2  billion  is  a 
signal.  If  we  cannot  increase  this 
amount  this  fiscal  year,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  the  $75  billion  that  he  has 
asked  for  in  1983  and  1984. 

Second,  I  think  that  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant that  we  all  recognize  that  we 
have  decimated  the  fiscal  year  1982  for- 
eign economic  and  military  assistance 
program.  We  have  truly  undercut  our 
ability  to  carry  on  our  security  inter- 
ests in  the  Free  World,  to  protect  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  carry  on  programs 
that  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
that  we  have  worked  on  for  one  solid 
year,  and  that  we  have  already  ourselves 
cut  this  administration  request  by  $900 
million. 

So  I  believe  the  President  is  not  only 
sincere.  As  I  said  last  night  I  voted  to 
send  the  bill  downtown  because  I  felt 
the  President  should  veto  the  bill  him- 
self. If  he  is  going  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  halt,  he  is  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
and  he  has  the  responsibility  to  unwind 
to  this  issue  as  he  did  with  the  Cabinet 
this  morning. 

I  felt  he  ought  to  have  that  responsi- 
bility because  the  Congress  had  reached 


an  impasse,  we  had  conflicting  figures, 
and  this  is  what  the  President  indicated 
he  wanted  to  do.  He  was  willing  to  send 
this  signal — a  near  shutdown  of  the 
Federal  Government — to  the  country. 
That  is  how  serious  he  considered  the 
matter  and  how  dramatically  he  wanted 
it  underscored. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  no  time  remaining 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  The  Swiator 
referred  to  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
if  I  have  any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  make  very  plain  one  item,  with- 
in the  continuing  resolution  before  us 
and  see  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
agrees  with  me.  I  have  been  made  aware 
that  many  Federal  employees  were  fur- 
loughed  and  told  to  either  take  leave  or 
they  would  not  be  paid  today.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  said — 
and  I  believe  it  is  our  intent — that  this 
continuing  resolution  goes  back  to  the 
expiration  on  November  20.  Therefore, 
there  is  to  be  no  hiatus  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
Federal  employees.  This  is  in  effect  a 
retroactive  application  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  is  legislative  In- 
tent. I  would  not  presume  to  make  a  le- 
gal ruling,  because  I  am  not  qualified  to 
do  so.  But  that  is  the  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  to  set  the  record 
straight,  I  voted  against  the  joint  reso- 
lution originally  last  evening,  but  then, 
on  the  im"ression  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  rather  confirmed  this 
afternoon  that  a  great  many  persons 
voting  for  it  were  actually  against  it,  I 
changed  my  vote  in  order  to  ask  that 
there  be  a  vote  on  reconsideration.  Alas, 
that  was  not  successful  and  we  are 
where  we  are  today  where  we  could  have 
been  last  evening.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  commending  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  its  good  faith  effort,  but  I 
share  the  feelings  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  that  this  situation  has  all 
the  earmarks  of  a  publicity  stunt. 

My  office  in  Boston  has  been  trying 
to  help  an  elderly  woman  who  had  ar- 
ranged to  obtain  a  passport  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  visit  a  relative  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  She  drove  50  miles  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Boston  to  get  the  passport. 
But  the  passport  office  in  Boston  was 
closed  this  morning. 

It  was  closed  here  In  Washington  as 
well. 

Real  people  are  being  hurt.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  are  not  going  to  go 
through  this  kind  of  a  charade  again  in 
mid-December. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
seconds  remain. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  again  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  pass  this  in  order  to 
give  us  the  breathing  time,  in  order  to 
get  back  to  the  drawing  board.  Decem- 
ber 15  will  keep  the  continuity  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  time  left. 
Both  sides  are  out  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader,  is  there  a 
requirement  for  more  time  on  this  side? 
I  am  prepared  to  ask  for  more  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  anyone 
else  wish  to  speak? 

Several  Sekators.  Vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
leader  be  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  conferees  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  worked  hard  and  in  good 
faith.  I  would  not  want  anything  I  have 
said  to  be  construed  as  applying  to  the 
conferees,  and  particularly  those  who  led 
the  fight,  Senator  Hatfield  and  others 
on  both  sides.  I  think  they  fought  hard 
for  the  resolution.  They  voted  for  the 
continuing  resolution  last  night  in  good 
faith.  They  thought  it  was  a  good  con- 
ference report.  I  understand  there  was  a 
lot  of  consternation  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  anger  among  Republican  con- 
ferees when  they  heard  that  the  Presi- 
di  t  was  going  to  veto  the  conference 
report  after  they  had  worked  so  dili- 
gently, so  long,  so  patiently,  and  so  dedi- 
catedly  in  behalf  of  it. 

Last  night,  I  indicated  I  was  inclined 
to  support  the  conference  report  until  I 
heard  an  argimient  on  the  part  of  a  Sen- 
ator or  so  across  the  aisle  who  were  not 
conferees,  but  who  said  they  were  going 
to  vote  for  it  because  the  President  was 
going  to  veto  it. 

Mr.  Percy  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
item  when  he  says  that  he  regrets  the 
conference  report  last  night  did  not  go 
far  enough  on  foreign  assistance.  I  think 
tliat  was  probably  one  of  the  things  that 
the  President  had  against  the  conference 
report.  I  understand  he  wanted  another 
$1.5  billion  for  foreign  assistance,  and 
was  willing  to  cut  the  domestic  programs 
in  order  to  get  it,  although  he  left  that 
out  of  his  speech  this  morning. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for  stating  that  for 
the  Record. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  first  continuing  resolution 
stated : 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  maintains  the  current 
levels  of  participation  for  the  Special  Sup- 


plemental Food  Program,  known  as  "WIC". 
and  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Pood  Pro- 
gram (CSFP) .  Any  efforts  to  reduce  funding 
allocations  to  the  States,  thereby  affecting 
levels  of  participation,  would  be  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
new  resolution  these  directives  remain  in 
effect.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  since  we  have 
only  changed  the  operative  date  of  the 
original  resolution,  all  directives  con- 
tained in  the  tKXly  of  that  resolution  and 
in  the  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  remain  in 
force  for  the  period  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  the  first  resolution  may 
have  funded  the  WIC  program  at  only 
a  rate  of  $720  million  a  year  which  would 
cause  massive  reductions  in  caseload. 
Such  an  interpretation  seems  clearly  at 
odds  with  both  the  requirements  of  the 
resolution  that  current  participation 
levels  be  maintained  and  with  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4119  as  passed  by  the 
House,  which  provided  funds  to  main- 
tain the  September  1980  participation 
levels  for  WIC.  Is  it  correct  that  the  res- 
olution we  are  considering  here  today 
provides  funds  for  the  WIC  program  at 
a  rate  necessary  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rent food  packages  for  the  participation 
levels  in  effect  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1981,  the  September  participation  levels, 
rather  than  at  the  sharply  reduced  rate 
of  $720  million? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  first  resolution.  Public  Law 
97-51.  funded  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  levels 
provided  in  H.R.  4119,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  or  at  the  current  rate,  which- 
ever was  less.  The  House-passed  version 
of  H.R.  4119  provided  $1,069,000,000  for 
these  programs  which  was  more  than 
what  was  necessary  to  maintain  the 
September  caseloads.  It  is  clear  that 
Public  Law  97-51  required  maintenance 
of  the  September  1981  participation 
levels  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Is  it  correct  that  any 
action  to  delay  allocations  to  States  of 
WIC  or  CSFP  funds  that  causes  States 
to  shut  their  programs  down  or  cut  their 
caseloads  would  be  contrary  to  the  reso- 
lution and  to  the  requirement  that  par- 
ticipation levels  be  maintained? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed,  and  sent  to  this 
body  for  action,  continues  the  functions 
of  Government  on  a  temporary  basis  pre- 
sumably until  Congress  can  submit  to  the 
President  a  long  term  resolution  that  is 
acceptable  to  him.  We  all  know  what  the 
criteria  are  for  such  a  resolution;  all  we 
need  to  do  is  agree  that  it  must  be  done. 
The  current  legislation  will  allow  the 
Congress  to  take  a  deep  breath  and  be- 
gin again,  with  the  knowledge  that  our 


President  is  serious  about  the  economic 
program  we  have  embarked  upon. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  I  support  this 
kind  oi  legislating.  I  voted  in  lavor  of  the 
conference  report  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357.  not  because  I  thought  it  was 
an  acceptable  product,  but  because  I 
wanted  the  President  to  send  the  clear- 
est message  possible  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  appropriations  con- 
ferees that  any  funding  measure  which 
violated  the  economic  recovery  program 
requirements  would  not  be  tolerated.  He 
sent  that  message  when  he  vetoed  the 
resolution. 

I  will  vote  for  the  resolution  currently 
before  us  because  the  Government  must 
continue,  but  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  longer  term  problem  of  reducing 
spending.  I  hope  that  this  short  term 
resolution  will  give  all  parties  involved 
a  time  to  reassess  the  situation  and  pre- 
sent both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  responsible  measure. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  illus- 
trating the  funding  levels  provided  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  368,  which  is  the 
extension  of  the  existing  continuing  res- 
olution; those  provided  under  House 
Joint  Resolution  357.  the  continuing  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Senate  Friday 
morning;  and  those  provided  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 357.  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  early  this  morning. 

In  asking  that  this  table  be  printed  I 
am  not  seeking  to  prolong  the  decate  on 
outlay  estimates.  That  issue  will  need  to 
be  resolved,  and  I  have  every  expectation 
it  will  be,  but  at  this  time  my  only  in- 
terest is  to  inform  Members  as  to  the 
various  differences  in  budget  authority 
available  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  we  are  today  extending  to 
December  15. 

Another  point  that  has  been  raised  in 
the  discussion  does  need  further  elabora- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  several  times 
that  the  level  of  $428.4  bUlion  In  budget 
authority  provided  in  the  Senate-paissed 
version  of  House  Joint  Resolution  357 
was  a  level  acceptable  to  the  President, 
and  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  levd 
would  not  be  signed. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
level  of  $428.4  billion  is  a  target  only  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  357,  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  a  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing for  the  entire  fiscal  year  under  reg- 
ular appropriations  bills.  Our  only  ceiling 
at  this  time  is  our  allocation  under  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  which 
is  $464  billion.  So  I  hope  that  Members 
will  not  be  under  the  misapprehension 
that  individual  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1982  will  have  to  meet  the 
levels  specified  in  this  table,  individually 
or  in  total. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


Public  Law  97-51 


Senate-passed    Conference  apee- 
H.J.  Res.  357    ment  H.J.  Res.  357 


Africulture        $21,599,839,000  $22,709,991,000  J22. 665. 171. 000 

Commerce            8, 14«,  071. 000  8,519,831,000  8,564,373.000 

Defense     "        171,654,869,000  196,712,002,000  196,712,002,000 

Dislrictof'cilumbia 490,737.600  557.170,000  5«0"S22 

Enerty  and  Water    11,648.017,000  12,463.930,000  12.222,585,000 

Foreitn  ooerations     9,575,404.871  11.430.624,000  10,075,405,000 

HUD  60,698,970,200  59,908,953,000  60,313,060,000 


Public  Uw  97-51 


Senate-passed    Conference  apee- 
H.J.  Res.  357   ment  H.J.  Res.  357 


Interior  7.492.450,000 

LHHS   83.917.472.000 

Miiitacy  Construction 5, 331. 142. 000 

{;j^sr^::::-::::::::-::_S^ 

Total „ 400,611,382,110 


7.3<>2,500,000 
83  1 '6. 742. 000 

6. 216. 316. 000 
10.407.138,000 

9.624,191.00) 


428,465.319,000   427.875.510.000 


7. 257. 976. 000 
82. 470. 479.  000 

6,  716,  792. 000 
10,  34?.  437.  000 

9,  339. 134,  000 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  I  sent  word  to  the  White  House 
of  a  replacement  nomination  for  a  Maine 
delegate  to  the  upcoming  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  I  was  told  that  the 
White  House  office  which  handles  these 
nominations  could  not  do  it  because  "no 
one  is  there." 

I  understand  the  President's  desire  to 
dramatize  his  budget  priorities.  But  this 
is  taking  the  Washington  Monument  ploy 
to  new  heights. 

The  Washington  Monument  ploy  is  the 
well-known  executive  branch  game  where 
a  threat  is  made  to  shut  down  the  ven- 
erable monument  if  a  nickel  is  taken 
from  the  Park  Service  budget.  The  Con- 
gress has  come  to  recognize  and  discount 
symptoms  of  this  phony  exercise  over 
the  past  several  years.  I  had  hoped  we 
might  have  moved  beyond  the  need  to 
play  such  irresponsible  games. 

But  instead  we  are  now  faced  with  an 
allegedly  unstafTed  White  House  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  take  $1.3  billion 
from  domestic  programs  and  put  it  into 
foreign  aid.  or  because  Congress  has 
spent  $400  million  too  much,  or  because 
Congress  has  spent  $1.3  billion  too  much, 
or  because  some  other  figure  is  not  to 
the  President's  personal  liking.  The  fig- 
ures are  in  dispute ;  their  allocation  is  in 
dispute,  and  it  seems  that  the  White 
House  cannot  stick  to  one  preference  long 
enough  for  anyone  to  work  out  exactly 
what  Congress  should  do  to  avoid  a  veto. 

What  is  all  this  designed  to  prove? 

Does  it  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  economic  problems  or  program 
needs  or  fiscal  planning? 

What  will  a  $400  million  or  even  a  $1 
billion  cut  now  do  to  the  $80  billion  def- 
icit we  will  have  next  September? 

The  President's  veto  of  the  continuing 
resolution  needed  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment operating  has  taken  the  budget 
question  out  of  the  realm  of  political  de- 
bate and  economic  debate  and  straight 
into  the  sphere  of  political  theater. 

The  latest  act  in  this  play  has  the  en- 
tire nondefense  Federal  work  force  be- 
ing furloughed  because  of  a  money  dif- 
ference that  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  entire  spending  resolu- 
tion. 

The  lost  man-hours  and  wtisted  time 
in  this  manufactured  crisis  may  well 
cost  as  much  in  the  long  term  as  these 
disputed  savings  numbers. 

From  an  administration  whose  latest 
figures  give  us  a  deficit  of  $80  billion  this 
year  and  well  over  $100  billion  In  the  fol- 
lowing years,  this  farcical  public  concern 
about  big  spending  is  difficult  to  take 
seriously. 

The  President  has  been  on  national 
television  announcing  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  cause  economic  disaster  imless 
it  is  stopped.  That  is  political  melo- 
drama of  the  least  defensible  kind. 

What  the  President  did  not  mention 
on  national  television  was  that  he  has 
been  demanding  that  $1  billion  more  be 
cut  from  domestic  programs,  not  to  save 
money,  but  to  give  foreign  aid.  This  Is 
not  just  a  matter  of  spending  levels, 
whatever  the  disputed  figure  may  finally 
be.  It  is  a  matter  of  spending  priorities: 
The  President's  priorities  demand  $1  bil- 
lion more  for  foreign  aid.  Congress  dis- 
agrees. 


If  the  President  really  believes  foreign 
aid  should  be  increased  by  $1  billion,  let 
him  say  so  directly.  Let  us  debate  it. 
That  is  the  way  policies  and  priorities 
are  set  in  democratic  societies.  If  he  be- 
lieves that  domestic  programs  can  be  cut 
further,  let  him  say  where,  precisely, 
those  cuts  should  be  made.  The  Nation 
is  used  to  hearing  pleasant-sounding 
generalities  from  the  White  House.  It  is 
used  to  hearing  generalized  scorn  thrown 
at  the  last  35  years  of  economic  policy. 
It  is  becoming  adjusted  to  generalized 
predictions  of  economic  disaster  unless 
further  spending  cuts  are  made. 

It  is  time  for  more  detail  and  less  the- 
ater from  the  White  House.  It  is  time  the 
President  explained  why  he  thinks  the 
last  35  years,  which  saw  working  people's 
incomes  and  living  standards  rise  dra- 
matically, are  such  a  disaster  that  they 
demand  a  governmental  counterrevolu- 
tion. It  is  time  he  made  clear  just  how 
a  $3  trillion  national  economy  will  be  af- 
fected if  $1.3  billion  is  spent  on  domestic 
program  rather  than  on  foreign  aid. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  entire  exercise  in  all-night  congres- 
sional sessions,  dramatic  televised  veto 
threats,  and  hurried  emergency  Cabinet 
sessions  has  been  caused  by  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  to  score  some  political 
points  and  deflect  critical  examination  of 
what  is  actually  happening  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  Republican 
leadership  brought  to  the  Senate  a  con- 
ference report  which  it  endorsed — and 
which  was  put  together  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Stockman  and  other  White  House 
aides — and  denounced  it  as  being  too 
costly  and  deserving  of  a  veto.  So  the  vast 
majority  of  Republican  Senators  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  for  this  too-costly  bill,  just 
as  the  President  could  veto  it.  What  is 
that  but  pure  and  total  political  fraud? 

I  understand  the  exercise  was  based  on 
a  desire  to  let  the  President  demonstrate 
his  political  strength  by  vetoing  the  bill 
and  having  his  veto  upheld.  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  President  displaying  his 
political  strength  anyway  he  sees  fit.  But 
to  place  Government  in  turmoil,  to  waste 
money  on  a  fake  close-down  exercise,  and 
to  needlessly  upset  the  families  of  Fed- 
eral workers  whose  job  status  is  thrown 
into  doubt  is  to  ask  the  entire  country  to 
pay  for  the  political  muscle  flexing. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  no  amount  of 
muscle  flexing  will  alter  the  reality.  And 
reality  has  caught  up  with  the  unrealis- 
tic economic  projections  of  the  Reagan 
economic  plan.  Reality  has  brought  us 
high  interest  rates,  the  worst  housing  sit- 
uation since  the  Second  World  War,  po- 
tential disaster  to  our  auto  industry,  and 
the  highest  rate  of  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies in  a  decade.  The  reality  is  that 
inflation  cannot  be  subdued  without  eco- 
nomic pain.  And  the  further  reality  is 
that  the  Reagan  economic  plan  makes 
the  working  people  and  the  small  enter- 
prises of  this  country  carry  that  pain. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  that  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  avoid  any  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  outcome.  What  is 
surprising  is  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  has  so  supinely  gone 
along  with  this  desire. 

We  could,  far  more  sensibly,  have  sim- 
ply extended  the  present  continuing  reso- 
lution further,  without  these  theatrical 


displays,  and  avoided  the  entire  scenario 
where  Government  work  time  is  lost  and 
confusion  ensues  for  people  in  State  and 
local  governments  and  individuals  who 
use  Government  programs.  That  would 
have  been  the  sensible  and  right  thing  to 
do.  We  could  have  taken  that  action  on 
Sunday  night,  and  all  of  today's  theatrics 
would  have  been  unnecessary. 

Instead,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  Congress  will  be  attacked  for  failing 
to  meet  a  constantly  changing  White 
House  spending  figure.  The  President  will 
attack  the  Congress  for  failing  to  cut 
spending  by  a  sum  he  has  agreed  not  to 
request.  He  will  attack  Congress  for  not 
holding  the  line,  while  behind  the  scenes 
he  argues  for  $1  billion  more  for  foreign 
aid.  He  will  blame  Congress  for  high 
interest  rates,  rising  unemployment,  and 
economic  recession.  And  he  will  dislocate 
the  entire  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  play  out  this  charade. 

We  know  we  will  enact  a  spending  bill 
to  keep  Government  operating.  The  Pres- 
ident knows  it  too.  And  I  would  judge 
that  most  Americans  know  it  as  well. 

So  what  does  this  exercise  gain? 

Apart  from  short-term  political  points, 
not  much.  What  damage  it  does  is  an- 
other thing  entirely. 

A  democratic  society  demands  cooper- 
ation, compromise,  consensus,  and  care 
in  its  governance.  When  comity  between 
the  branches  of  Government  breaks 
down,  when  political  rhetoric  takes  prece- 
dence over  governance,  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  people  have  in  Govern- 
ment is  eroded.  It  matters  not  if  the 
short-term  blame  is  placed  on  one  or 
another  political  party  or  one  or  another 
Government  institution.  What  matters  is 
that  the  overall  public  trust  is  breached 
a  little  more,  civil  debate  is  lessened,  and 
respect  for  Government  is  eroded.  And 
that  damage  affects  all  of  us,  sooner  or 
later,  regardless  of  our  political  party, 
our  philosophic  preferences,  or  our  eco- 
nomic projections. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  President  felt 
he  could  appeal  to  Americans  in  no  other 
way  than  to  engage  in  a  manufactured 
crisis. 

Mr!  BAKER.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  "Shall  the  joint  res- 
olution pass?" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  joint  resolution  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  is,  "Shall  the 
joint  resolution  pass?"  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  tonight,  Mr.  President. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERCER) ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 


GoLDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenbercer)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
tincly)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  426  Legl 
TEAS— 88 


reported  and  managed  a  bill  that  was 
acceptable  to  the  President.  Unfortu- 
nately the  conference  report  did  not  re- 
flect the  exact  terms  of  the  bill.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Senate  conferees; 
in  order  to  get  the  agreement  the  Senate 
conferees  had  to  give  up  more  than  the 
President  was  willing  to  accept. 


business  that  we  may  be  able  to  transact 
today  or  tomorrow,  but  at  this  moment, 

that  is  all  I  have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
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The  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  368) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
thank  and  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hatfield,  for  the  tireless 
and  professional  resolve  which  he  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  last  long,  long 
week. 

Senator  HAxnELD  has  been  a  fixture  of 
determination  and  intellectual  insight; 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past  5 :  45 
p.m.,  in  which  Senators  mav  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OVER  THE  THANKSGIV- 
ING HOLIDAY— HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  228 

Mr.  BAKESl.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  228. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
current Resolution  228.  which  wUl  be 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  228 

Resolvei  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday,  November  23, 
1981,  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Tuesday.  November  24,  1981.  or  on 
Wednesday.  November  25.  1981.  pursuant  to 
a  motion  made  by  the  Majority  Leader  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  they  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday,  November  30,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  228)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced a  moment  ago,  there  will  be  no 
more  record  votes  today. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  untill  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  record  votes  tomorrow. 

There  will  be  a  further  announcement 
later  this  afternoon  on  other  items  of 


NAnONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  week  is  Na- 
tional Adoption  Week. 

Adoption  of  the  homeless  young  is  an 
ancient  custom.  Yet.  even  in  this  com- 
passionate Republic,  which  by  interna- 
tional judgment  has  made  at  least  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  deserve  the  title.  "One 
Nation  Under  God."  we  have  permitted 
obstacles  undermining  the  custom  of 
adoption.  With  millions  of  homeless  or 
grossly  neglected,  unloved  children, 
there  were  only  150,000  adoptions  last 
year  in  the  United  States. 

Ihe  majority  of  children  adopted  are 
healthy  infants — white  infants.  This  nar- 
row classification  of  adoptees  should  be 
broadened,  but  even  couples  seeking  to 
adopt  in  this  classification  have  experi- 
enced long,  frustrating  delays  and  diffi- 
culties because  many  of  those  who  tra- 
ditionally placed  their  offspring  for  adop- 
tion are  no  longer  choosing  that  option. 
According  to  the  latest  calculations,  no 
more  than  4  percent  of  unmarried  teen- 
agers who  give  birth  are  choosing  an 
adoption  plan  for  their  babies.  Some  esti- 
mate that  there  has  been  over  a  50-per- 
cent decline  in  the  number  of  these  adop- 
tions between  1970  and  1980.  Moreover, 
the  legalization  of  abortion  has  dramati- 
cally decreased  the  number  of  adoles- 
cents who  give  birth  to  the  babies  they 
have  conceived.  In  1979.  nearly  twice  as 
many  babies  were  destroyed  in  the  womb 
as  were  carried  to  term  by  teenagers. 

Unfortunately,  many  young  pregnant 
girls  do  not  know  the  positive  aspects  of 
adoption  for  a  child.  Many  do  not  know 
that  their  babies  can  have  an  intact  and 
loving  family  that  can  often  provide  a 
more  secure  and  brighter  future.  Legis- 
lation I  introduced  and  which  has  been 
signed  into  law— the  Adolescent  Family 
Life  Act — seeks  to  reverse  this  regret- 
table trend  in  which  our  youth  become 
parents  before  they  become  adults. 

The  program  funded  by  the  act  will 
encourage  voluntary  adoption  with  dis- 
creteness and  confidentialy  afforded  to 
the  girls  and  their  families  who  have 
been  faced  with  an  unintended  or  un- 
planned pregnancy  as  a  constructive 
means  of  creating  new  families. 

There  is  another  group  of  children 
who  are  in  need  of  the  benefits  of  adop- 
tion into  the  security  of  a  permanent 
home.  This  group  is  comprised  of  so- 
called  "special  needs"  children— those 
who  are  older,  or  who  are  handicapped, 
or  who  are  from  minority  groups.  For 
these  special  children,  there  are  few 
prospective  adoptive  families  and  large 
numbers  of  waiting  children,  including 
more  than  half  of  those  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  foster  care  system. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Family, 
and  Human  Services,  which  I  chair,  con- 
ducted a  hearing  earUer  this  year  on 
adoption  practices.  The  hearings  was  an 
effort  to  Identify  means  of  facilitating 
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the  adoption  process  for  both  infant  and 
special  needs  children  by  providing  in- 
centives and  removing  disincentives. 

Among  others  at  that  hearing,  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  from  Father  George 
Clements,  of  the  Holy  Angels  Church  in 
Chicago,  m.  Father  Clements  initiated  a 
campaign  entitled.  "One  Church-One 
ChUd."  in  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  potential  black  parents  who 
would  be  interested  in  special  needs 
adopUon.  He  believes  that  one  of  the 
largest  barriers  to  minority  a^ptions  has 
been  the  attitude  of  government  that 
such  adoptions  are  the  responsibility  or 
government  rather  than  that  of  minority 

communities.  ,.,.     ^  ^   wjo 

Over  150  parishioners  attended  nis 
meeting  where  slides  were  shown  of  21 
black  children  who  needed  adoptive  par- 
ents. At  the  end  of  the  meeting.  17  fam- 
ilies made  known  their  Intentions  to 
adopt,  and  3  of  these  families  even- 
tually did  adopt  black  children.  Of  the  21 
children  featured  that  evening,  11  have 
since  been  placed  for  adoption. 

Father  Clements  is  telling  it  like  it  Is, 
and  black  people  are  proving  that  they 
will  respond  to  the  beauty  of  truth.  Our 
Government  should  stimulate  this  kind 
of  voluntarism. 

Another  area  in  whith  government  can 
provide  leadership  for  compassionate  in- 
dividual initiative  is  the  granting  of 
preference  for  immigration  to  children 
illegtimately  fathered  overseas  by  Amer- 
icans. Presently,  that  area  is  a  travesty 
and  its  improvement  is  the  subject  of  a 
bill,  S.  1698.  which  I  have  introduced 
jointly  with  Senators  Levin.  Laxalt.  Ha- 
VAKAWA.  and  DeConcint.  The  bill  amends 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  preferential  treatment  to  chil- 
dren of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel  in 
Aslft 

This  Ameraslan  children's  bill  could 
foster  adoptions  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  we  refine  it  at  the  committee  level. 
I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tribute to  its  improvement.  The  problem 
is  real  and  this  Nation  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  find  ways  to  bring  these  children 
home. 

I  know  that  every  Senator  joins  me  to- 
day in  congratulating  the  many  fine  or- 
ganizations that  work  so  hard  to  ap- 
propriately place  adoptable  children  into 
loving  families.  I  am  tertain  that  this 
Congress  will  continue  in  its  bipartisan 
efforts  to  insure  good  adoption  practices 
in  the  United  States. 

During  this  Thanksgiving  season,  so 
many  of  us  across  this  country  look  for- 
ward to  giving  thanks  for  our  great  bless- 
ings and  spending  time  with  our  families 
and  loved  ones.  At  this  especially  propi- 
tious moment.  I  urge  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues to  be  mindful  of  the  positive, 
family-building  and  loving  option  that 
adoption  is:  Providing  children  with  the 
advantages  and  joys  of  family  life.  I 
urge  them  to  act  in  pursuance  of  that 
concept. 

UNION  STATION  COMPLETION  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1192. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1192)  to  amend  the  Nfttlonal 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rehabilitation  and  completion  of 
TTnlon  Station  In  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  "Completion",  »nd 
Insert  "Redevelopment"; 

On  page  3.  line  4.  after  "In".  Insert  "the"; 

On  page  3.  line  5,  after  "Station",  Inaert 
"complex"; 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  "and" 

On  page  3.  after  line  6,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(6)  the  Union  Station  complex  and  Its 
vicinity  present  an  opportunity  for  success- 
ful commercial  development  Integrated  with 
the  transportation  functions  of  the  facility; 
and 

On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  "(6)",  and  in- 
sert "(7)"; 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  "restored",  and 
Insert  "Improved"; 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  "Section  101", 
and  Insert  "Title  I"; 

On  page  3.  strike  line  19,  through  and  In- 
cluding page  14,  line  IS,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  by  striking  "National  Visitor  Center" 
In  the  caption  of  title  I  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Union  Station"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  new  caption  "Subtitle 
A — National  Visitor  Center"  Immediately 
after  the  new  title  I  caption;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  fol- 
lowing new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  B — Union  Station  Redevelopment 
"Sec.  hi.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  shall 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  all 
of  the  Secretary's  right,  title,  and  Interest 
In  the  Union  Station  complex,  Including  all 
agreements  and  leases  entered  Into  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title.  Such  assignment  may 
reserve  to  the  Secretary  the  right  to  lease 
space  for  visitor  services,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  agree.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
"Union  Station  complex"  shall  Include  all 
the  real  property,  air  rights,  and  improve- 
ments leased  by  the  Secretary  under  subtitle 
A  of  this  title,  together  with  any  property 
acquired  and  all  improvements  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  com- 
plete the  Installation  of  new  roofs  and  asso- 
ciated drainage  systems  on  all  existing  roof 
surfaces  of  the  historic  Union  Station  build- 
ing. Of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  construction  appropriation  for  the 
National  Park  System  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  not  less  than  $8,- 
100.000  shall  be  available  to  and  allocated  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  roof  work.  In  the  event 
the  assignment  provided  for  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  occurs  prior  to  completion 
of  such  roof  work,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  lor  such  roof  work 
until  Its  completion,  except  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
otherwise  agree. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  assignment  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  carry  out  or  cause  to  be  carried  out 


the  activities  authorized  by  this  subtitle  or 
by  title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon 
and  Regualtory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C. 
851  et  seq.). 

"(d)  After  both  the  assignment  provided 
for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
the  completion  of  the  roof  Installation  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  relieved  of  the  authority 
and  obligation  under  subtitle  A  of  this  tltl« 
to  construct  and  operate  a  National  Visitor 
Center  at  Union  Station.  The  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  thereafter  be 
deemed  superseded  by  any  contrary  or  In- 
consistent provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  thU 
title. 

"Sec.  112  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
developnient  of  the  Union  Station  complex 
primarily  as  a  multiple-use  transportation 
terminal  serving  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
secondarily  as  a  commercial  complex,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  goals: 

"(a)  Preservation  of  the  exterior  facade 
and  other  historically  and  architecturally 
significant  features  of  the  Union  Station 
building; 

"(b)  Restoration  and  operation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  historic  Union  Station  building 
as  a  rail  passenger  station,  together  with 
holding  fMllltles  for  charter,  transit,  and 
intercity  buses  In  the  Union  Station 
complex; 

"(c)  Conunerclal  development  ot  the 
Union  Station  complex  that  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  financially  support  the  con- 
tinued operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
complex;  and 

"(d)  Withdrawal  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  from  any  active  role  In  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  Union  Station  com- 
plex as  soon  as  practical  and  at  the  least 
possible  Federal  expense  consistent  with  the 
goals  set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  through 
(c)   of  this  section. 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  lease  and  other  obligations,  Including 
maintenance  requirements.  Incurred  by  the 
Secretary  and  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  this  subtitle.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  at  the  time  of  such  assign- 
ment such  sums  as  may  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  meet  such  obli- 
gations and  not  yet  expended  as  of  the 
date  of  such  assignment. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  102(a)  (5)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  authorized  to  purchase 
for  the  United  States  any  property  that  was 
leased  by  the  Secretary  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  and  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  undw  this  subtitle.  The  pur- 
chase agreement  for  such  property  may  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation over  a  term  not  to  exceed  six  years. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  addition 
to  the  sum  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  not  to  exceed  $275,000  per  year 
for  not  to  exceed  six  years  to  carry  out  such 
purchase.  Such  purchase  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4651  et  seq.). 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall,  on  an  emergency  basis,  carry  out 
an  engineering  survey  of  all  existing  struc- 
tures at  the  Union  Station  complex  for  the 
following  purposes: 

"(1)  to  determine  those  actions  necessary 
or  desirable  to  preserve  the  long-term  struc- 
tural Integrity  of.  and  provide  functional 
utility  systems  for.  the  historic  Union  Sta- 
tion building; 

"(2)  In  cooperation  with  Amtrak.  to  deter- 
mine those  actions  necessary  or  desirable  to 
restore  rail  passenger  handling  functions  to 


the  historic  Union  Station  building  and 
otherwise  Improve  rail  passenger  service 
facilities  at  Union  Station.  Including  Im- 
proved passenger  access  to  the  trains;  and 

"(3)  to  prepare  detailed  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  such  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment. 

"(b)  Concurrently  with  the  engineering 
survey  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
carry  out  a  planning  and  market  feasibility 
study  to  assess  the  commercial  development 
potential  of  the  Union  Station  complex.  Such 
study  shall  also  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of: 

"(1)  providing  passenger  transportation 
services  from  Union  Station  to  the  commer- 
cial airports  In  the  area; 

"  (2)  constructing  a  heliport  at  or  near  the 
Union  Station  complex;  and 

"(3)  relocating  to  office  space  In  Union 
Station  the  offices  of  Federal  or  other  public 
transportation  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
complete  the  engineering  survey  required  by 
this  section  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
shall  complete  the  planning  and  market 
feasibility  study  required  by  this  section  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 704(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  854(a)  (1)  and  (2)).  •!.- 
000,000  shall  be  available  to  and  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
engineering  survey  and  planning  and  mar- 
ket feasibility  studies  carried  out  under  this 
section.  Such  report  shall  Include  a  specific 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  for  comple- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  historic 
Union  Station  building,  together  with  any 
necessary  request  for  appropriations.  In  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  be  necessary  In  light  of 
the  survey  and  studies  carried  out  under 
this  section,  from  either  or  both  of  the 
following  sources: 

"(1)  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
and  not  vet  appropriated  under  section  704 
(a)  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  XSS.C.  854(a) ) 
that  ere  In  excess  of  the  amounts  set  out  In 
the  last  sentence  of  such  section  704(a); 
and 

"(2)  funds  programed  or  reprogramed 
from  any  other  appropriation  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"Sec.  115.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  out  In  section  112  of  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized 
to  select  and  subsequently  enter  Into  one  or 
more  agreements  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  'development  agreements')  with 
one  or  more  responsible  Individuals,  cor- 
porations, or  other  private  entitles  with 
demonstrated  experience  In  the  financing, 
undertaking,  and  managing  of  commercial 
real  estate  development  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  'developers') . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prescribe  the  procedures  and  criteria 
for  selection  of  a  developer  for  the  Union 
Station  complex:  Provided.  That  no  final  de- 
veloper selection  shall  be  made  unless  and 
until  at  leawt  two  developers  meeting  mini- 
mum criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  have  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  specific  design  and 
financing  proposals  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  redevelopment  of  the  Union  Station 
complex,  and  specific  proposals  for  the  ac- 


quisition, conveyance,  or  lease  of  real  prop- 
erty. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  di- 
rected to  Initiate  discussions  with  poten- 
tial developers  as  soon  as  possible  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  section  to  assure  the 
earliest  possible  selection  of  a  developer  or 
developers. 

"(c)  Development  agreements  entered  Into 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  coop- 
erative agreements  for  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act 
of  1977  (41  use.  501  et  seq).  With  respect 
to  such  development  agreements,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Is  authorized  to  mod- 
ify or  waive  the  application  of  regulations 
otherwise  applicable  to  Federal  or  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  financial  assistance 
agreements,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  In  his  discretion 
to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  subtitle  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Trans:)ortatlon  Is 
further  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  other 
agreements  and  contracts,  except  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  to  sell  property  rights  at 
the  Union  Station  complex,  with  such  per- 
sons, corporations,  financial  institutions. 
Federal,  regional,  or  local  agencies,  or  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 
Any  such  agreement  may  be  made  assignable 
to  a  selected  developer  or  developers  of  the 
Union  Station  complex. 

"Sec.  116.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, any  Interest  in  real  property  (Includ- 
ing, without  limitation.  Interests  in  the  na- 
ture of  easements  or  reservations)  and  any 
other  property  Interest  (Including,  without 
limitation,  contract  rights)  In  or  relating  or 
adjacent  to  the  Union  Station  complex  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 
"(2)  If  t^e  Secretary  of  Transportation  de- 
termines that  property  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  souares  721 
and  722  eastward  of  the  historic  Union  Sta- 
tion building  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  request  assignment  of 
such  property  to  the  use  of  the  Secretary  of 
Trans-ortatlon.  as  a  part  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion complex,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  so  asslen  such  property. 

"(b)  Notwlthstandlns  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  au- 
thorized to  maintain,  use.  operate,  manage, 
and  lease,  either  directly,  by  contract,  or 
through  development  agreements,  anv  prop- 
erty Interest  held  or  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  the  United  States 
under  this  subtitle.  In  such  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms,  conditions,  covenants,  and 
easements  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purooses  of  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  authorized  to  use  income  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  activities  authorized  by 
this  subtitle.  Inriudlne.  without  limitation, 
operating  and  leasing  Income  and  payments 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  under  de- 
velopment agreements,  to  pay  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Se-retarv  of  Transportation 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title. Including,  without  limitation,  construc- 
tion, acaulsition.  leislng.  operation,  and 
maintenance  expenses,  and  payments  made 
to  developers  under  development  agreements. 
"(b)  A  special  deposit  account  Is  hereby 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Station 
Fund,  which  shall  be  administered  as  a  re- 
volving fund.  Such  special  deposit  account 
shall  be  credited  with  receipts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  from  activities  au- 


thorized by  this  subtitle  and  the  balance  in 
such  special  deposit  account  shall  be  avail- 
able In  such  amounts  as  are  specified  in  an- 
nual appropriation  Acts  for  tnaklng  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  118.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
other  Acts  pertaining  to  Federal-Aid  High- 
ways, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
Immediately  approve  the  completion  of  the 
parking  facility,  and  associated  ramps  (In- 
cluding any  necessary  pedestrian  access  and 
walkways,  escalators,  elevators,  moving  side- 
walk access,  and  connections)  at  Union 
Station,  to  be  financed  with  Interstate  high- 
way funds  apportioned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  project,  such  apportionment  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limitation 
enacted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  \983.  The  amount  of  such  appor- 
tionment necessary  to  complete  such  project, 
not  to  exceed  t40.000.000.  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  District  of  Columbia  until  ex- 
pended, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  118(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code.  The  Federal  share  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project. 

"(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Transptorta- 
tion  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's administration  of  the  project  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Such  project  agreement  shall  provide  that 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  such  parking 
facility  shall  remain  In  the  United  States. 
The  rate  of  fees  charged  for  use  of  the  park- 
ing facility  may  exceed  the  rate  required  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  facility, 
and  shall  be  established  In  a  manner  that 
encourages  Its  use  by  rail  passeneers  and  par- 
ticipants In  activities  In  the  Union  Station 
complex  and  area. 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  release  the 
Washington  Terminal  Company  from  any  or 
all  of  Its  obligations  under  agreements  and 
leases  entered  Into  under  subtitle  A  of  this 
title.  Including,  without  limitation,  the  obli- 
gation to  construct  a  new  railroad  passenger 
station  as  provided  In  section  102(a)(4)  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
waive  such  statutory  or  contractual  restric- 
tions on  the  u?e  of  the  par'tlng  structure  and 
associated  ramps  described  in  section  118  of 
this  subtitle  as  would  otherwise  be  required 
or  imposed  because  funds  for  such  construc- 
tion were  or  are  provided  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  to  use  funds  appropriated  under 
section  704(a)  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Revltall- 
zatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  854(a)  (2) )  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  without  regard  to  the 
matching  funds  requirement  of  section  703 
(1)(B)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  853(1)(B)). 
Funds  appropriated  under  section  704(a)  of 
such  Act  may  not  be  used  for  design,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  a  heliport  at  or  near 
Union  Station. 

"(d)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his  designee 
or  assign  to  furnish  steam  or  chilled  water  or 
both  from  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  to  the 
Union  Station  complex,  at  no  expense  to  the 
legislative  branch.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Act  approved  November  5. 
1966  (Public  Law  89-759)  and  section  108  of 
the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-264)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  (40  U.S.C.  803 
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(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "title" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  •'sub- 
title". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentattves  of  the  United  States  o/ 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Union  Station  Rede.'el- 
opment  Act  ol  1981". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  Union  Station  in  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  commissioned  by  Congress  in 
1903,  designed  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham  in  mon- 
umental Beaux  Arts  style,  and  completed 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Company  In 
1907,  Is  an  Important  historic  and  architec- 
tural landmark  of  the  Nation's  Capital; 

(2)  Union  Station  was  built  i-.nd  used 
exclusively  as  a  rail  pa-senger  station  uniil 
Congress  decided  to  make  the  historic  Union 
Station  building  a  National  Visitor  Center  in 
1963.  allocating  rail  passenger  operations  to 
.1  replacement  facility  behind  the  historic 
building; 

(3)  the  use  of  rail  passenger  service  to  and 
from  Washington.  DWrlct  of  Columbia,  de- 
clining when  the  National  Visitor  Cencer 
Pacllltles  Act  of  1968  was  enacted,  has  dra- 
matically Increased  since  that  time  with  the 
advent  of  and  sulKtantlal  Federal  Investment 
In  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion and  the  northeast  corridor  improvement 
project.  Justifying  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
adopted  13  years  ago; 

(4)  the  historic  Union  Station  building  Is 
now  unsafe  and  unusable,  and  the  replace- 
ment railroad  station  Is  Inconvenient  and  In- 
adequate for  present  and  projected  rail 
rldershlp  demand; 

(5)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  pre- 
serve the  architectural  features  of  Union 
Station  and  to  provide  in  the  Union  Station 
complex  a  sound  and  fully  operational  trans- 
portation terminal: 

(6)  the  Union  Station  complex  and  Its 
vicinity  present  an  opportunity  for  success- 
ful commercial  development  Integrated  with 
the  transportation  functions  of  the  facility; 
and 

(7)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  historic  preservation  and  Im- 
proved rail  use  of  Union  Station  with  maxi- 
mum reliance  on  the  private  sector  and 
minimum'  requirement  for  Federal 
assistance. 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter Facilities  Act  of  1968  (40  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "National  Visitor  Center" 
In  the  caption  of  title  I  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Union  Station"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  a  new  caption  "Subtitle 
A — National  Visitor  Center"  immediately 
after  the  new  title  I  caption;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  fol- 
lowing new  subtitle: 

'*SubtUle  B — Union  Station  Redevelopment 
"Sec.  ill.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransDortatlon,  the  Secretary  shall 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
all  of  the  Secretary's  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est In  the  Union  Station  complex.  Including 
all  agreements  and  leases  entered  Into  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title.  Such  assignment  may 
reserve  to  the  Secretary  the  rl^ht  to  lease 
snare  for  visitor  services,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  agree.  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  'Union  Station  complex*  shall  Include 
all  the  real  property,  air  rlehts,  and  Improve- 
ments leased  by  the  Secretary  under  subtitle 
A  of  this  title,  together  with  any  property 
acquired  and  all  Improvements  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  ni-o"'«'o»i<!  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  dat»  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 


complete  the  Installation  of  new  roofs  and 
associated  drainage  systems  on  all  existing 
roof  surfaces  of  the  historic  Union  Station 
building.  Ot  funds  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  construction  appropriation 
for  the  National  Park  System  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  not  less 
than  $8,100,000  shall  be  available  to  and  al- 
located by  the  Secretary  for  such  roof  work. 
In  the  event  the  assignment  provided  for  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  occurs  prior 
to  completion  of  such  roof  work,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for  such 
roof  work  until  Its  completion,  except  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  otherwise  agree. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  assignment  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  carry  out  or  cause  to  be  carried 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  this  sub- 
title or  by  title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Revltall- 
zatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(46  use  851  et  seq.) 

"(d)  After  both  the  assignment  provided 
for  m  subbcctlon  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
completion  of  the  roof  Installation  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  relieved  of  the  authority  and 
obligation  under  subtitle  A  of  this  title  to 
construct  and  operate  a  National  Visitor 
Center  at  Union  Station.  The  provisions  of 
subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  thereafter  be 
deemed  superseded  by  any  contrary  or  In- 
consistent provisions  of  subtitle  B  ot  this 
title. 

"Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
development of  the  Union  Station  co.aiple:; 
primarily  as  a  multiple-use  transportation 
terminal  serving  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
secondarily  as  a  commercial  complex.  In  ac- 
acordanc^  with  the  following  goals: 

"(a)  Preservation  of  the  exterior  facade 
and  other  historically  and  architecturally 
significant  features  of  the  Union  Station 
building; 

"(b)  Restoration  and  o-eratlon  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  historic  Union  Station  building 
as  a  rail  passenger  station,  together  v.-lth 
holding  facilities  for  charter,  transit,  and  In- 
tercity buses  In  the  Union  Station  complex; 

"(c)  Commercial  development  of  the 
Union  Station  complex  that  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  financially  support  the  con- 
tinued operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
complex;  and 

"(d)  Withdrawal  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  any  active  role  In  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  the  Union  Station 
corn-lex  as  soon  as  practical  and  at  the 
least  possible  Federal  expense  consistent 
with  the  goals  set  forth  in  subsections  (a) 
through  (c)  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  lease  and  other  obligations.  Including 
maintenance  requirements,  incurred  by  the 
Secretary  and  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  this  subtitle.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  at  the  time  of  such  assign- 
ment such  sums  as  may  have  been  a'^pro- 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  to  meet  such  ob- 
ligations and  not  yet  expended  as  of  the 
date  of  such  assignment. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  102(a)  (5)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  authorized  to  purchase 
for  the  United  States  any  pro-erty  that  was 
leased  by  the  Secretary  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  and  assl'-ned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  this  subtitle.  The  pur- 
chase agreement  for  such  property  may  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation over  a  term  not  to  exceed  six 
years.  There  are  authorized  to  be  a-'pro-^rl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  of  Tran'-ortatlon,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion   (a)    of   this    section,    not    to    exceed 


$275,000  per  year  for  not  to  exceed  six  years 
to  carry  ojt  such  purchase.  Such  purchase 
sha.l  not  te  sub.ect  to  the  i.ro>lslons  of 
title  III  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Reil  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970   (42  U.S.C.  4ti51  et  seq.). 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
t.itlon  shall,  on  an  emergency  basts,  carry 
out  an  engineering  survey  of  all  existing 
structures  at  the  Union  Station  complex  for 
the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  to  determine  tho-e  actions  nece--sary 
or  desirable  to  preserve  the  long-term  struc- 
tural Integrity  of,  and  provide  functional 
utility  sysieuis  for,  the  historic  Union  Sta- 
tion buLdlng. 

"(2(  In  cooperation  with  Amtrak,  to  de- 
termine those  actions  necessary  or  desirable 
to  restore  rail  passenger  handling  functions 
to  the  historic  Union  Station  building  and 
otherwise  improve  rail  passenger  service  fa- 
cilities at  Union  Station,  Including  Improved 
passenger  ac  ess  to  the  trains:  and 

"(3)  to  prepare  detailed  estimates  o'  the 
costs  of  such  rehabilitation  and  Improve- 
ment. 

"(b)  Concurrently  with  the  engineering 
survey  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  carry  out  a  planning  and  market  feasi- 
bility study  to  assess  the  commercial  devel- 
opment potential  of  the  Union  Station  com- 
plex. Such  study  shall  also  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  an  assessment  of  the  feasibil- 
ity and  desirability  of: 

"(1)  providing  passenger  transportation 
services  from  Union  Station  to  the  commer- 
cial airports  in  the  area; 

"(2)  constructing  a  heliport  at  or  near  the 
Union  Station  complex;  and 

"(3)  relocating  to  ofllce  space  In  Union 
Station  the  offices  of  Federal  or  other  public 
transportation  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  complete  the  engineering  survey  re- 
quired by  this  section  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  shall  complete  the  planning 
and  market  feasibility  study  required  by 
this  section  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 704(a)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  854(a)  (1)  and  (2)).  •l.OOO,- 
000  shall  be  available  to  and  be  utilized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  ot  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  engi- 
neering survey  and  planning  and  market 
feasibility  studies  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  report  shall  Include  a  specific 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  for  completion 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  historic  Union 
Station  bulldlnK.  together  with  any  neces- 
sary request  for  appropriations.  In  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  be  necessary  In  light  of 
the  survey  and  studies  carried  out  under 
this  section,  from  either  or  both  of  the  fol- 
lowing sources: 

"(1)  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
and  not  yet  appropriated  under  section  704 
(a)  of  the  Railroad  Rcvltallzatlon  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  854 
(a) )  that  are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  set 
out  In  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  704 
(a);  and 

"(2)  funds  programed  or  reprogramed 
from  any  other  aopronrlatlon  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transoortatlon. 

"Sec.  115.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  out  In  section  112  of  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  of  Trans-^or'H'lon  Is  ant-hod'ed  to 
select  and  subsequently  enter  into  one  or 
more  agreements  (hereafter  in  t^!s  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  'development  agreements')  with 
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one  or  more  responsible  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, or  other  private  entitles  with  deuion- 
Btrated  experience  In  the  financing,  under- 
taking, and  managing  of  commercial  real 
eatate  development  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  'developers'). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  1  ransportatlon  shall 
prescribe  the  procedures  and  criteria  for 
selection  of  a  developer  for  the  Union 
Station  complex:  Provided.  That  no  final 
developer  selection  shall  be  made  unless  and 
until  at  least  two  developers  meeting  mini- 
mum criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  have  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  specific  design  and 
financing  proposals  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  redevelopment  of  the  Union  Station 
complex,  and  specific  proposals  for  the 
acquisition,  conveyance,  or  lease  of  real  prop- 
erty. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
directed  to  initiate  discussions  with  potential 
developers  as  soon  as  possible  following  en- 
actment of  this  setcion  to  assure  the  earliest 
possible  selection  of  a  developer  or  de- 
velopers. 

"(c)  Development  agreements  entere-1  into 
under  this  section  shall  be  considered  co- 
operative agreements  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  of  1977  <41  use.  501  et  seq.) .  With  re- 
spect to  such  development  agreements,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  authorized  to 
modify  or  waive  the  application  of  regula- 
tions otherwise  applicable  to  Federal  or  De- 
partment of  Transportation  financial  assist- 
ance agreements,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  In  his  discre- 
tion to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transoortatlon  Is 
further  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  other 
agreements  and  contracts,  except  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  to  sell  property  rights  at 
the  Union  Station  comrjlex,  with  s-ch  per- 
sons, corporations,  financial  Institutions. 
Federal,  regional,  or  local  agencies,  or  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  deems  necessary  or  deslra'ile 
to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  subtitle. 
Any  such  agreement  may  be  maile  assignable 
to  a  selected  develoner  or  developers  of  the 
Union  Station  complex. 

"Sec.  116.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorized  to  acaulre  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchpse.  or  other- 
wise, any  Interest  In  real  proierty  (Includ- 
ing, without  limitation.  Interests  In  the 
nature  of  easements  or  reservations)  and  any 
other  oro-erty  Interest  (Including,  without 
limitation,  contract  rights)  in  or  relating  or 
adjacent  to  the  Union  Station  comolex  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretarv  of  Transportation 
determines  that  property  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Architect  of  the  Canltol  In  souares 
721  and  722  eastward  of  the  historic  Union 
Station  building  Is  necessary  to  carrv  out 
the  Duroosfs  of  this  su^'tltle.  the  Se-retary  of 
Transoortatlon  may  request  assignment  of 
such  property  to  the  use  of  the  Secretarv  of 
TransDortatlon,  as  a  part  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion complex,  and  subject  to  the  nrovlslons 
of  this  suhtuie.  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  shall  so  assign  such  property. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorised  to  maintain,  use.  operate,  man- 
age, and  lease,  either  directly,  by  contract, 
or  through  development  apreemen^s.  any 
•  prooertv  Interest  held  or  acoulred  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  the  United 
States  rnder  this  subtitle,  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  cove- 
nants, and  easements  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  nurnoses  of  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation la  authorized  to  use  Income  and  pro- 


ceeds received  from  activities  authorized  by 
this  subtitle,  including,  without  limitation, 
operating  and  leasing  income  and  payments 
made  to  the  Federal  Government  under  de- 
velopment agreements,  to  pay  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  of  1  ransportatlon 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitie. 
Including,  without  limitation,  construction, 
acquisition,  leasing,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance expenses,  and  payments  made  to  de- 
velopers under  development  agreements. 

"(b)  A  special  deposit  accoimt  Is  hereby 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Station 
Fund,  which  shall  be  administered  as  a  re- 
volving fund.  Such  special  deposit  account 
shall  be  credited  with  receipts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  from  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle  and  the  balance  In 
such  special  deposit  account  shall  he  avail- 
able m  such  amoimts  as  are  specified  In  an- 
nual appropriation  Acts  for  mailing  expenal- 
tures  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  118.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
other  Acts  pertaining  to  Federal-Aid  Iligh- 
wa,  s,  the  Secretary  of  Tra:isportatlon  shall 
Immediately  approve  the  completion  of  the 
parking  fa.ility.  and  associated  ramps  (in- 
cluding any  necessary  pedestrian  access  and 
walkways,  escalators,  elevators,  moving  side- 
walk access,  and  connections)  at  Union  Sta- 
tion, to  be  financed  with  interstate  highway 
funds  apportioned  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, lo  t;.e  extent  necessary  to  complete 
such  project,  such  apportionment  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  obligation  limitation  en- 
acted lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1982,  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1983.  The  amount  of  such  apportionment 
necessary  to  complete  such  project,  not  to 
exceed  840,000.000.  shall  remain  available  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  until  expended, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  ol  section 
118(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  The 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  project. 

"(b)  Wlthm  sixty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's administration  of  the  project  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  proj- 
ect agreement  shall  provide  that  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  in  such  parking  facility 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States.  The  rate 
of  fees  charged  for  use  of  the  parking  facility 
may  exceed  the  rate  required  for  mamte- 
nance  and  opsration  of  the  facility,  and  shall 
be  established  in  a  manner  that  encourages 
Its  use  by  rail  passengers  and  participants 
in  activities  In  the  Union  Station  complex 
and  area. 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  release  the 
Washington  Terminal  Company  from  any  or 
all  of  Its  obligations  under  agreements  and 
leases  entered  into  under  subtitle  A  of  this 
title.  Including  without  limitation,  the  obli- 
gation to  construct  a  n;w  railroad  passenger 
station  as  provided  in  section  102(a)(4)  of 
this  title. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
waive  such  statutory  or  contractual  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  parking  structure  and 
associated  ramps  described  in  section  118  of 
this  subtitle  as  would  otherwise  be  req-'lred 
or  imposed  because  funds  for  such  construc- 
tion were  or  are  provided  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended 
(49  use.  1601  et  seq). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
authorized  to  use  funds  appropriated  under 
section  704(a)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Revitall- 
zatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  854(a)  (2) )  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subtitle  without  regard  to  the 
matching  funds  requirement  of  section  703 
(1)(B)   of  such  Act   (45  U.S.C.  853(1)  (B)). 


Funds  appropriated  under  section  704(a)  of 
such  Act  may  not  be  used  lor  design,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  a  heliport  at  or 
near  Union  Station. 

"(d)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his  designee 
or  assign  to  furnish  s.eam  or  chilled  water 
or  both  from  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  to  the 
Union  Station  complex,  at  no  expense  to  the 
legislative  branch.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Act  approved  November  6, 
1966  (Public  Law  89-759)  and  section  108 
of  the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Act  of  1968 
(Public  90-264)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  (40  U  S  C.  802 
(b)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "title" 
and  1  .sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•■subtitle". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou*  consent  that  the  committee 
am3ndments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and  that  they  may  be  further 
amended.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   712 

(Purpose:  to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  bill) 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Moynih.\n  • .  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton), for  himself  and  Mr.  Movnikan.  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
712. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  line  9,  Insert  ".  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration,' after  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion". 

Page  21.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following 
ne*'  sentence: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  no  funds  from  the  North- 
cast  Corridor  Improvement  Project  and  other 
rail  or  rail-related  programs  in  excess  of 
529.000.000  shall  be  available  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  historic 
Union  Station  building  or  other  purposes 
'ietermlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  be  necessary  In  llpht  of  the  survey 
and  studies  carried  out  under  this  section  If 
within  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  after  any  request  for 
such  excess  funds  either  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re3entatlves  or  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
disapproves  of  the  availability  of  such  ex- 
cess funds  for  such  purposes  by  majority 
vote  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tinuity of  session  of  the  Congress  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die.  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  Is  not  In  session 
be-ause  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  In 
the  commutation  of  the  period  described  In 
this  subsection." 

Pa^e  20.  after  "section."  on  line  13.  insert 
the  following: 

"Such  renort  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Environment  and  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Public  Worlds  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House,  respectively." 

On  page  27.  Insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  7 : 
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••Sec.  5.  As  used  In  section  502(b)  (I)  (B) 
of  the  Ball  Passenger  Service  Act.  the  term 
•Amtrak  Commuter^  shall  mean,  with  respect 
to  the  period  prior  to  January  1.  1983.  'Con- 
rail'.". 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  appropriate,  before  voting  on  the 
amendment,  to  discuss  the  bill  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  this 
bill,  which  will  bring  back  to  life  one  of 
this  city's  finest  architectural  creations. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  revive  Union  Sta- 
tion as  a  major  railroad  terminal,  as  well 
as  a  new  and  lively  commercial  center. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
during  years  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Union  Station.  But  I  have  toured  that 
shuttered  building.  I  have  seen  the  mush- 
rooms growing  in  the  floor,  the  water 
damage,  the  sad  state  Into  which  this 
great  building  has  fallen. 

And  I  believe  I  also  can  see  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  structure:  to  resuscitate 
it  as  the  southern  terminus  of  the  North- 
east corridor  railroad  project,  and  to 
develop  its  significant  commercial  poten- 
tial at  the  city's  transportation  hub, 
close  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Specifically,  the  bill: 

Shifts  responsibility  for  the  project  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Authorizes  a  1-year,  $1,090,000  study 
of  the  building's  structural  integrity,  rail 
passenger  handling  functions,  and  its 
potential  for  privately  financed  com- 
mercial development  and  use. 

Directs  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, once  the  study  is  completed,  to 
spend  already  authorized,  but  unappro- 
priated. Northeast  corridor  rail  improve- 
ment funds,  or  to  reprogram  other  au- 
thorized funds,  for  necessary  building 
repairs  and  improvements. 

Authorizes  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  select  a  private  developer, 
through  a  competitive  process,  and  to 
enter  into  a  cooperative  development 
agreement,  with  minimum  Federal  fi- 
nancing, for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  building  under  long-term 
leases. 

Requires  that  rail  passenger  services 
be  returned  to  the  main  Union  Station 
building. 

Authorizes  completion  of  the  parking 
garage  and  ramps,  using  up  to  $40  mil- 
lion in  Interstate  Highway  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  want  to  emphasize  my  view  that  rail 
service  must  be  given  primary  attention 
under  this  bill.  That  is  clear  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

Since  Congress,  in  1968,  determined 
that  Union  Station  would  become  a  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center,  with  only  inciden- 
tal accommodations  for  rail  passenger 
service,  rail  patronage  of  Union  Station 
has  increased  more  than  tenfold.  Rail 
passengers  must  now  walk  aroimd  to  the 
back  of  the  building  to  gain  access  to 
the  train  facility.  Congress  can  no  long- 
er tolerate  this  situation.  The  concept  of 
a  National  Vis'tor  Center  was  unsucce-i^s- 
ful.  and  no  longer  should  be  the  primary 
focus  of  the  structure. 

Those  concerned  about  the  Northeast 
Corridor  proiect  should  be  advised  that 
this  leglslat'on  contains  a  delicate  com- 
promise which  enables  the  Secretary  to 


obligate  already  authorized  funds  from 
the  Northeast  Corridor  program  to  this 
building.  Such  use  of  Northeast  Corridor 
funds  has  been  contemplated  since  1977. 
This  legislation  in  no  way  interferes 
with  any  policy  affecting  the  Northeast 
Corridor  program  contained  in  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 — Pub- 
lic Law  97-35. 

I  know  that  some  persons  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  are  con- 
cerned over  the  bill  because  it  fails  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
right  to  condemn  adjacent  properties 
that  would  be  turned  over  to  the  selected 
developer.  Personally,  I  find  that  the 
need  for  condemnation  is  simply  not 
supported  by  the  facts  or  equity. 

Adjacent  lands  are  in  private  owner- 
ship, the  owner  of  vhich  wish  to  develop 
them.  I  see  no  sound  basis  for  paying 
millions  of  taxpayers  dollars  for  such 
lands  so  that  another  developer  can  then 
build  on  those  lands. 

Mr.  President,  this  b;ll  offers  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  a  diflflcult  problem. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  signature  of  the  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  request  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  sen'or  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a 
co.sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  of  the 
bill  itself,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  committee  over  which  he  presided 
with  distinction  for  so  manv  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  \s  so  orHered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press mv  great  aoprec'at'on  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  who  has  been  '.n- 
defatigable  in  this  matter  and  who  I 
hone  w=ll  see  the  last  of  it.  This  will  be 
the  fifth  statute  in  13  years  devoted  to 
Union  Station.  It  is  our  fond  expectation 
thit  it  will  be  the  last  one. 

Mr.  President,  our  involvement  with 
Union  Station  goes  back  to  the  begm- 
ning  of  this  century.  In  1901.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
establ'shed  a  commission  on  the  design 
of  this  part  of  the  Capital,  the  McMi'lan 
Commission,  as  it  was  called.  It  is  not 
within  the  memory  even  of  the  .sen' or 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  at  that 
time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  Capitol  Hill.  It 
was  at  the  behest  of  the  McMillan  Com- 
mission that  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
site.  The  Post  Office  was  located  along- 
side it,  and  that  most  distinguished  of 
American  architects,  Daniel  Bumham. 
was  chosen  to  create  one  of  our  great 
public  buildings. 

We  believe  that  the  Comm'ttee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  have  devised 
a  solution  which  will  be  permanent, 
which  will  restore  a  building  which,  after 
74  vears  of  use.  needs  structural  repair, 
and  which  will  bring  it  back  to  its  pris- 
tine purpose  as  a  rai'road  station  and 
restore  it  to  its  proper  place  as — to  re- 
peat— one  of  the  great  public  buildings 
of  our  Capital. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  once  again  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton if  he  does  not  agree  that  the  present 
passenger  station  behind  the  Union  Sta- 
tion building  is  grossly  inadequate?  It 
reminds  me  of  the  comment  Vincent 
Scully,  the  Yale  University  architectural 
historian,  made  about  the  demolition  of 
Penn  Station  in  New  York  City.  That 
magnificient  Beaux  Arts  buildLig — like 
Union  Station,  designed  on  an  ancient 
Roman  model — was  torn  down  and  re- 
placed with  a  subterranean  passenger 
terminal.  Scully  remarked: 

One  used  to  enter  New  York  like  a  god: 
now  one  scurries  In  like  a  rat. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  With  the  best  of 
intentions,  we  converted  a  dignified  and 
functional  train  station  to  other,  as  it 
turns  out,  less  practical  uses.  The  re- 
piacement  station  is  neither  dignified  nor 
functional — it  is  grossly  inadequate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  the  primary  purpose  of  S.  1192, 
as  reported  from  both  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  the 
Commerce  Committee,  is  to  turn  the 
Union  Station  building  back  into  a  train 
station? 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  a  member  of  both 
committees,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  he  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  you  describe 
for  us  the  actions  S.  1192  would  require 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide  an  adequate  passenger  terminal 
in  Union  Station? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  bill  makes  clear 
that  any  plan  for  the  Union  Station 
building  must  include  a  rail  passenger 
facility  and  that  the  design  of  the  facility 
must  protect  the  Government's  interest 
in  maintaining  adequate  rail  passenger 
service  and  addressing  future  passenger 
needs.  We  expect  that  the  Union  Station 
building  will  house  a  full  range  of  rail 
passenger  service  and  operational  func- 
tions, including  but  not  limited  to,  infor- 
mation, ticketing,  passenger  handling, 
station  administration  and  support,  pub- 
lic services,  and  baggage  handling.  We 
expect  the  Secretary  to  plan  the  facility 
to  handle  adequately  the  current  Union 
Station  peak  period  passenger  levels,  as 
well  as  projected  growth  through  the 
1990's.  As  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee's  report  specifically 
states : 

In  no  event  should  the  rail  passenger  serv- 
ices In  the  historic  building  provide  less 
usable  space  than  the  current  "replacement" 
station. 

In  all  probability  significantly  more 
space  will  be  so  used.  The  committees 
also  expect  the  Secretary  to  adhere  to 
the  criteria  set  out  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor station  performance  standards 
which  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  applied  to  the  other  Northeast  cor- 
ridor stations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  legislation  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary's  plan  provide 
imoroved  passenger  access  to  the  train. 
However,  it  faUs  short  of  .specifically  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  tracks  to  the  concourse, 
as  past  legislation  has  required. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
le-^islation  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 
tho'-e  actions  that  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  improve  passenger  access  to 


the  trains.  Past  plans  and  studies,  in- 
cluding those  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  have  indicated 
that  extending  the  tracks  to  the  Con- 
course is  the  best  way  to  improve  passen- 
ger access  to  the  trains,  and  in  the  long 
run  represents  the  least  costly  alterna- 
tive. It  is  the  committees'  expectation 
that  extension  of  the  track  to  the  Con- 
course would  be  part  of  the  Secretary's 
plan,  unless  the  Secretary  can  develop  an 
alternative  that  would  provide  passenger 
access  to  the  trains  which  is  equivalent 
to  extending  the  tracks  to  the  Concourse. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Amtrak's  experience 
in  passenger  service  handling  is  a  valua- 
able  resource  that  the  Secretary  should 
utilize  in  developing  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  Union  Station.  In  addition, 
as  a  major  owner  and  developer  of  real 
estate,  Amtrak  can  lend  its  expertise  to 
the  commercial  development  of  Union 
Station.  This  is  addressed  in  the  legisla- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  provided  for  in  the 
legislation,  the  Secretary  is  to  consult 
closely  with  Amtrak  in  developing  the 
rail  passenger  facility.  The  committees 
anticipate  that  before  presenting  his 
plans  to  Congress  for  the  development  of 
Union  Station,  the  Secretary  will  have 
reached  agreement  with  Amtrak  on  space 
allocation  and  location  of  rail  passenger 
functions  in  the  Union  Station  building. 
The  committees  recognize  that  Amtrak 
has  a  strong  incentive  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  any  future  development  of  Union 
Station.  The  accomoanyinrr  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  report  S. 
1192  has  stated  that  the  Secretary's  re- 
port to  Congress  should  include  a  n'an 
for  managing  the  redevelopment  of  Un- 
ion Station,  with  recommendations  to 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
draw from  active  management  of  Union 
Station.  The  report  indicates  that  Am- 
trak is  a  likely  candidate  to  manage  the 
redevelonment  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendment  <UP  No.  712)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNTIIAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington  <Mr. 
Gorton)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihani  in  presenting  this 
subject  matter  this  afternoon  in  the 
Senate. 

They  have  been,  in  a  sense,  the  archi- 
tects of  a  realistic  balance  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  use  of  Union  Station. 
Although  they  may  have  been  somewhat 
misguided,  the  previous  efforts  to  make 
it  a  visitors  center  were  not  without,  let 
us  say,  a  certain  appeal  at  the  time  they 
were  undertaken. 

Union  Station  itself  was  completed  in 
1907.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
with  meaning  and  eloouence  spoken 
about  the  earlier  efforts  to  locate  a  rail 
station  other  than  at  the  present  site. 


Millions  of  men.  women,  and  children 
have  used  Un  on  Stat.on  as  their  entry 
by  rail  into  Washington.  D.C.  West  Vir- 
ginians by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
moved  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  our  Capital 
City 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  too  personal,  but  I 
was  one  of  the  earlier  arr.vals  at  the 
Union  Station.  I  came  to  Union  Station 
70  years  ago.  I  came  as  a  young  man,  a 
passenger,  riding  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  from  central  West  Virginia 
into  the  city.  I  came  not  to  see  the  White 
House  or  this  Capitol  in  which  I  have 
worked,  on  this  side  and  on  the  House 
side  for  37  years,  but  I  came  to  see  Ty 
Cobb  play  baseball  at  the  old  Griffith 
Stadium.  I  wanted  to  see  Ty  Cobb  be- 
cause I  was  intensely  interested  in  base- 
ball and  to  me  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
professional  game. 

He  could  not  only  hit,  he  could  not 
only  run  the  bases,  but  he  also  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  field.  So  he  was  a  triple 
star  in  a  sense,  and  I  came  to  see  him. 

Having  ridden  all  night  in  the  day 
coach  and  then  havng  trudged  my  way 
through  to  the  old  Griffith  Stadium,  hav- 
ing sat  in  the  bleachers  in  the  blazing 
sun,  it  was  not  a  day  lost  for  me  because 
he  performed  as  he  apparently  did  on 
most  occasions. 

Then,  I  went  back  to  West  Virginia  by 
dav  coach.  Having  ridden  all  night  to  be 
here  I  returned  riding  all  night  to  be 
back  in  my  native  State  and  to  go  to 
Salem,  W.  Va.,  where  I  recall  so  well  my 
mother  looking  down  Main  Street  and 
seeing  someone  com  ng  up  with,  let  us 
say.  a  glow  upon  his  face,  soot  covered 
and  rumpled. 

It  was  a  great  experience  and  I  men- 
tion it — perhaps  at  too  great  a  length — 
to  indicate  that  from  its  beginnings. 
Union  Station  has  been  a  very  important 
development  in  the  life  not  only  of  the 
Nations  Capital  but  the  Republic  as  a 
whole. 

Washngton's  Union  Station  has  long 
been  generally  acknowledged  as  one  of 
our  country's  architectural  treasures. 
Yet.  for  the  past  dozen  years,  it  has  twen 
the  victim  of  bureaucratic  infighting, 
hes  tancy  on  the  part  of  public  officials 
and.  yes.  poor  decisions  by  the  Congress 
itself.  The  result  has  been  our  continued 
inability  to  resolve  the  Union  Station 
question  wh'ch  culminated  yesterday  in 
the  closure  of  the  building  for  safety 
reasons. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  4  years, 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Pul-.lic  Works  have  worked  in 
an  effort  to  develop  a  rational  and  rea- 
sonable solution  to  this  pro'rlem.  Hear- 
ings were  conducted,  extensive  discus- 
sions were  held  with  involved  parties  and 
legislation  has  been  proposed. 

The  only  positive  action  before  today 
was  the  enactment  late  in  the  9''th  Con- 
gress of  a  bill  reported  by  our  committee 
which  authorized  $11  mill'on  in  emer- 
gency repairs  to  protect  the  structural 
integrity  of  Union  Station.  Roof  repairs 
have  been  nearly  completed, 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  monev  have  been 
expended  on  Union  Station  building  in 
recent  years.  Many  of  these  expenditures 


were  the  result  of  the  perhaps  Ill-advised 
plan  to  convert  the  building  into  a  Na- 
tional Visitor's  Center.  To  reverse  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  building  and 
to  return  it  to  its  proper  function  as  a 
major  transportation  center  will  require 
the  ex:;enditure  of  additional  funds.  This 
is  a  fact  we  must  acknowledge.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  case  of  throwing  good  money 
after  bad.  Whatever  additional  funds  are 
needed  for  Union  Station  must  be  pro- 
vided to  protect  the  millions  which  have 
already  been  invested. 

The  alternative  is  the  further  deteri- 
oration of  the  building  to  the  extent  that 
it  could  soon  be  beyond  the  point  of  sal- 
vation. The  legislation  we  act  on  today 
would  restore  to  Union  Station  its  pri- 
mary function  as  a  transportation  cen- 
ter at  a  time  when  railroad  travel  is  en- 
joying a  surgence.  The  authority  to  use 
some  portion  of  the  building  as  a  visitor 
center  would  be  retained. 

This  measure  will  do  more  than  pre- 
serve a  magnificient  building  that  i£  a 
part  of  our  architectural,  tran.?portation. 
and  political  heritage,  even  though  this 
is  a  worthwhile  objective.  It  will  correct 
past  mistakes  in  directing  the  use  of 
Union  Station  and  again  make  it  a  rail- 
road station  and  an  entrance  to  this 
great  Capital  City  worthy  of  our  Repub- 
lic and  the  peo;:le  of  all  our  States. 

So  I  am  very  gratelul  to  be  Included 
in  the  amendment  offered,  to  be  given 
th2  opportunity  to  speak  these  words  and 
most  importantly  to  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  an  earlier  period  on  both  sides 
of  this  Capitol,  to  include  tho..e  mem- 
bers who  are  today  handling  this  legis- 
lation, the  Senators  whom  I  have  made 
not  cursory  remarlcs  toward  but  very  sin- 
cere remarks  for  their  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

I  feel  that  what  is  being  done  here  is  In 
the  best  interest  not  only  of  that  edifice 
but  also  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

O  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  the  Union  Station  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1981,  is  sound  legislation.  I  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate.  As  one  who 
has  struggled  for  years  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  difficulties  of  Union  Station,  I  am 
confident  that  this  bill  will  provide  a 
sound  resolution.  It  is  one  that  will  at- 
tract private  capital  and  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fulfill  its  role  as 
owner. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  bill  Is  not 
much  different  from  legislation  that 
passed  the  Senate  in  1978,  a  bill  that 
never  become  law.  I  hope  that  this  time 
the  bill  can  pass  the  Senate,  and  soon 
be  on  the  President's  desk  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

This  bill  represents  a  compromise  ap- 
proach. It  completes  the  parking  garage, 
while  studying  the  building's  structure 
and  its  development  potential.  The  bill 
is  designed  to  attract  as  much  private 
capital  as  possible. 

More  importantly.  It  seeks  to  return 
the  building  to  partial  use  as  a  rail  sta- 
tion, with  development  of  commercial  use 
of  the  remainder  of  the  building. 

I  wou'd  note  th-^t  this  bni'dinfir  pro- 
vides large  blocks  of  space  that  can  and 
should  be  developed.  Over  210,000  square 
feet  of  space  is  available  on  the  ground 
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and  basement  levels  for  use  by  Amtrak. 
as  well  as  for  leasing  to  commercial  en- 
terprises. In  addition,  the  building  con- 
Uins  80.000  square  feet  of  office  space, 
with  a  prime  location  close  to  Capitol 
HUl  Personally.  I  believe  it  would  pro- 
vide an  excellent  location  for  transpor- 
tation oriented  agencies  or  corporations. 
It  might  even  be  used  effectively  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  some 
of  its  own  offices. 

I  would  also  extend  a  word  of  com- 
mendation to  Transportation  Secretary 
Lewis  for  his  close  examination  of  this 
issue,  as  well  as  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  . 
Senator  Gorton  worked  hard  and  dUi- 
gently  on  this  issue,  both  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
and  earlier  in  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
Without  Senator  Gortons  continuing 
interest  and  ideas,  we  might  never  have 
solved  this  difficult  and  frustrating  issue. 
This  is  a  great  building.  It  is  a  noble 
building.  It  must  be  renovated  and  de- 
veloped with  those  descriptions  in  mind. 
It  must  never  become  a  haven  for  quick- 
buck  developers  who  might  cheapen  this 
wonderful  example  of  American  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Washinston  Post  a  month  ago 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Union  Station:  On  the  Right  Track 
Hold  your  applause  for  now.  but  we  may 
soon  hear  the  final  trumpet  of  that  great 
white  elephant  we  once  knew  and  lo-ed  as 
Union  Station  Without  going  Into  the  de- 
pressing and  outlandlshly  expensive  details 
of  how  this  once-prand  train  terminal  was 
trampled  to  near-rubble  by  a  herd  of  mis- 
chievous bureaucrats,  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  a  flnanclallv  and  structurally  sound 
Union  Station  may  live  again,  thanks  to  a 
bipartisan  effort  that  Ls  due  for  Its  first  con- 
gressional consideration  today. 

Comlhg  up  for  action  by  a  Senate  commit- 
tee Is  a  bill  worked  out  and  supported  by 
Tr.insportat  Ion  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  and  key 
congressional  leaders  from  both  sides  of  the 
Hill  as  well  as  Its  aides  The  basic  Idea  Is  to 
1 )  stop  an  Insane  financial  drain  on  all  U  S. 
taxpayers;  21  restore  the  building  as  quickly 
and  as  economically  as  po.islble.  and  3)  re- 
turn the  facility  to  Us  primary  function  as  a 
lively  and  commerlcally  successful  transpor- 
tation hub.  Instead  of  a  broken-down  and 
boarded-up  "visitor  center." 

While  the  Interior  Department  would  con- 
tinue Us  open-pit  surgen— fixing  the  roof 
and  shoring  things  up— the  bill  being  con- 
sidered today  would  transfer  jurisdiction  to 
the  Transportation  Department,  where  It  be- 
longs. Studies — not  ilie  open-ended,  made- 
for-dlstractlon  kind  would  be  completed 
within  a  year  to  determine  what  permanent 
structural  work  Is  necessarv.  what  to  do  with 
office  space  In  the  facility  and  how  commer- 
cial space  might  be  u.'?ecl  In  and  around  the 
station.  Recommendations  would  Include 
consideration  of  other  transportation  facili- 
ties, such  as  a  heliport  and  a  terminal  for 
various  bus  services. 

The  legislation  Is  not— repeat  not — simply 
another  formula  for  pouring  good  money 
after  bad  That's  already  happening,  with 
taxpayers  forking  out  $3  5  million  a  year  for 
a  lease  on  the  place:  this  bill  Is  a  modest 
attempt  to  stOD  the  waste  and  turn  a  finan- 
cial sink-hole  Into  the  commerclallv  success- 
ful and  historically  Important  landmaik  U 
once  was 


Rail  Station  Plan  Ofts  Reagan  Nod 
(By  John  Burgess) 
After  long  months  of  negotiation,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  has  agreed  to  a  Senate 
plan  to  revitalize  Union  Station.  The  plan 
would  complete  roof  repairs  already  under 
way  and  finish  the  parking  garage  be-uti  sev- 
eral years  a^o.  If  feasible,  structural  repairs 
would  be  made  and  contracts  signed  with 
private  firms  to  develop  a  commercial  com- 
plex in  and  around  the  monumental  Beaux 
Arts-style  station. 

A  Senate  committee  is  scheduled  to  mark 
up  a  bill  todav  outlining  the  plan,  which  also 
would  move  control  of  Union  Station  to  the 
Transportation  Department  from  Interior. 
Yesterday,  during  a  lunch  at  The  Washing- 
ton Post.  Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lew- 
Is  Indicated  that  he  supports  the  bills  basic 
elements. 

The  new  plan  Is  the  latest  In  a  series  of 
costly  and  unsuccessful  federal  efforts  to  res- 
cue the  74-year-old  station,  once  among  the 
worlds  grandest  rail  gateways  but  today  a 
crumbling  white  elephant  with  corroded 
plumbing  and  a  leaky  roof. 

On  July  4.  1976.  the  Interior  Department 
opened  Union  Station  as  a  National  Visitor 
Center,  moving  trains  to  a  smaller,  modern 
structure  to  the  rear  Despite  $4G  million 
spent  on  the  conversion,  the  station  never 
caught  on  In  this  role  and  It  continued  to 
deteriorate  structurally.  In  February  It  was 
closed  after  rainwater  seeped  through  the 
roof,  dislodging  h\ipe  chunks  of  plaster  from 
the  celling  and  Hooding  carpeted  floors. 

Committee  sources  predicted  yesterday 
that  the  bill  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  has  a  good  chance  to  make  It  through 
the  full  Senate.  After  that,  It  would  go  to  the 
Hou'ie.  where  the  outcome  appears  less  cer- 
tain. There  Is  no  equivalent  legislation  In  the 
House. 

As  now  worded,  the  bill  calls  for  Interior  to 
complete  $8  million  of  already  funded  roof 
repairs  and  to  turn  the  building's  manage- 
ment over  to  the  Transportation  Department. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  trade  In  $tO  million  In  federal 
h;ghway  funds  for  a  like  sum  to  complete  a 
large  parking  garage  la-it  worked  on  In  1976. 
The  garage  money  represented  a  concession 
on  LcAls'  part.  In  testimony  before  Con-ress 
last  July,  he  opposed  allowing  the  city  to 
shift  Its  funding  that  way. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize SI  million  for  two  major  studies  of  Un- 
ion Station  0'!e  would  survey  the  building's 
structural  problems  and  determine  what  re- 
pairs are  needed  and  how  much  tl^ey  would 
cost.  The  other  would  explore  the  feasibility 
of  entering  Into  Joint  development  of  the  sta- 
tion and  surrounding  property  with  private 
developers. 

Congressional  concern  over  the  station  was 
revived  last  February  following  the  station's 
closure.  The  bill  now  under  consideration  Is 
being  shepherded  through  Environment  and 
Public  Works  by  Sen.  Slade  Qorton  (R- 
Wash). 

Earlier  versions  of  the  bill  proposed  that 
large  sums  be  diverted  to  Union  Station  from 
ongoing  capital  programs  and  to  modernize 
rail  lines  along  the  Northeastern  corridor. 
Lewis  strongly  opposed  such  diversions. 

Both  sides,  however,  agreed  that  action 
was  needed  to  save  a  national  monument 
like  Union  Station.  In  negotiations  between 
Senate  and  Transportation  Department  staff 
members,  alternative  wording  was  worked 
out  that  would  take  only  $1  million  from 
the  Northeast  Corridor  funding  to  pay  for 
the  two  studies.  The  department  would  be 
free  to  finance  certain  other  spending  as  It 
chose. 

The  development  study  would  explore  run- 
ning transportation  to  area  airports  from  the 
station,  and  constructing  a  helicopter  pad. 
Lewis  would  hove  to  report  back  to  Congress 
within  a  year  with  a  specific  plan  for  re- 
vUallzation.  .assuming  that  It  was  found  to 
be  economically  feasible. 


The  bill  would  authorize  the  department 
to  buy  the  station  over  a  six-year  period  (it 
currently  Is  leased  from  private  railroad  In- 
terests). The  department  also  could  make 
further  repairs  to  the  building,  buy  sur- 
rounding property  and  contract  with  private 
campanle.s  for  development,  under  the  plan. 

The  bin  specifies  that  the  old  building 
must  again  become  a  rail  station,  with  ticket- 
ing, baggage  handling  and  other  such  func- 
tions. However,  only  a  fraction  of  the  mam- 
moth station  would  be  needed  for  this,  with 
remaining  space  occupied  by  retail  stores  and 
restaurants. 

Senate  sources  said  that  though  the  bill 
contains  no  specific  requirement.  Us  Intent 
is  to  remove  I  he  new  station  behind  the  old 
one  where  rail  passengers  now  board  their 
trains. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  conclude  mv  remarks,  could  I  im- 
pose on  the  Senate  just  a  moment  to 
say  that  particularly  ingenuous  and  ef- 
fective solutions  being  reached  for  this 
could  not  have  come  about  but  for  the 
work  of  Mr.  Mat  Scocozza  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  staff,  and  Mr.  Hal 
Bravman  and  Mr.  Robert  Peck  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Publ'c  Works. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ■-.hould 
like  also  to  thank  both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  their 
kind  comments.  I  am,  of  course,  new  at 
this  business.  Each  of  them  has  been 
working  d'ligently  toward  the  objective 
of  this  bill  for  a  number  of  years.  Each 
of  them  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  what  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful restoration  of  Union  Station. 

In  addition.  I  need  to  say  for  the  rec- 
ord that  notwithstanding  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  cost  estimate,  this 
measure  is  not  intended  to  create  new 
appro'iriations  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Any 
expenditures  of  funds  will  be  encom- 
passed within  appropriations  otherwise 
made  available  for  related  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engro.ss- 
ment  and  the  th*rd  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1192 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Union  Station  Re- 
development Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  Union  Station  In  Wa.shln?ton.  District 
of  Columbia,  commissioned  by  Congress  In 
1903.  designed  by  Daniel  H.  Burnham  In 
monnm-ntal  Beaux  Arts  style,  and  completed 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Company  In 
1907.  Is  an  Important  historic  and  architec- 
tural landmark  of  the  Nation's  Capital; 

(2)  Union  Station  was  built  and  used  ex- 
cli-slvely  as  a  rail  pas'^.enger  station  until 
Congress  decided  to  make  the  historic  Union 
Station  building  a  National  Visitor  Center  In 
1963.  allocating  rail  passenger  operations  to 
a  replacement  facility  behind  the  historic 
building; 

(3)  the  I'se  of  rail  passenger  service  to  and 
from  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  de- 
clining when  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Facill'iPS  Act  of  1968  was  enacted,  has  dra- 
matically Increased  since  that  time  with  the 
advent  of   and   substantial   Federal   Invest- 


ment In  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  and  the  northeast  corridor  Im- 
provement project,  justifying  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  adopted  13  years  ago; 

(4)  the  historic  Union  Station  building  is 
now  unsafe  and  unusable,  and  the  replace- 
ment station  Is  Inconvenient  and  inadequate 
for  present  and  projected  rail  ridershlp 
demand; 

(5)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  pre- 
serve the  architectural  features  of  Union 
Station  and  to  provide  in  the  Union  Station 
complex  a  sound  and  fully  operational  trans- 
portation terminal: 

(6)  the  Union  Station  complex  and  Its 
vicinity  present  an  opportunity  for  success- 
ful commercial  development  Integrated  with 
the  transportation  functions  of  the  facility; 
and 

(7)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  achieve 
the  goals  of  historic  preservation  and  Im- 
proved rail  use  of  Union  Station  with  maxi- 
mum reliance  on  the  private  sector  and 
minimum  requirement  for  Federal 
assistance. 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter Facilities  Act  of  1968  (40  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.)  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  "National  Visitor  Center"  In 
the  caption  of  title  I  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Union  Station"; 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  caption  "Subtitle 
A — National  Visitor  Center"  Immediately 
after  the  new  title  I  caption;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  the  fol- 
lowing new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  B— Union  Station  Redevelopment 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  shall 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  all 
of  the  Secretary's  right,  title,  and  Interest  In 
the  Union  Station  complex,  including  all 
agreements  and  leases  entered  Into  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title.  Such  assU^nment  may 
reserve  to  the  Secretary  the  right  to  lease 
space  for  visitor  services,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  agree.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
"Union  Station  complex"  shall  include  all 
the  real  property,  air  rights,  and  improve- 
ments leased  by  the  Secretary  under  subtitle 
A  of  this  title,  together  with  any  property 
acquired  and  all  Improvements  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall,  not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
complete  the  Installation  of  new  roofs  and 
associated  drainage  systems  on  all  existing 
roof  surfaces  of  the  historic  Union  Station 
building.  Of  funds  appropriated  to  t^e  Sec- 
retary under  the  construction  appropriation 
for  the  National  Park  System  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  not  less  than 
•8,100,000  shall  be  available  to  and  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  roof  work.  In  the 
event  the  assignment  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  occurs  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  such  roof  work,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  such  roof  work 
until  Its  completion,  except  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
otherwise  agree.- 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  asslenment  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  of  t^^ls  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  the  Secretary  of  Transoor- 
tatlon  to  carry  out  or  cause  to  be  carried  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  this  subtitle  or 
by  title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C. 
851  et  seq). 

"(d)  After  both  the  assignment  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
completion  of  the  roof  installation  reoulred 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  relieved  of  the  authority  and 
obligation  under  subtitle  A  of  this  tUle  to 
construct  and  operate  a  National  Visitor 
Center  at  Union  Station.  The  provisions  of 


subtitle  A  of  this  title  shall  thereafter  be 
deemed  superseded  by  any  contrary  or  incon- 
sistent provisions  of  subtitle  B  of  this  title. 
"Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
development of  the  Union  Station  complex 
primarily  as  a  multlple-u.'-.e  transportation 
terminal  servlnc  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
secondarily  as  a  commercial  complex.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  goals: 

"(a)  Preservation  of  the  exterior  facade 
and  other  historically  and  architecturally 
significant  features  of  the  Union  Station 
building; 

"(b)  Restoration  and  operation  of  a  portion 
of  the  historic  Union  Station  building  as  a 
rail  passenger  station,  together  with  holding 
facilities  for  charter,  transit,  and  Intercity 
buses  In  the  Union  Station  complex; 

"(c)  Commercial  development  of  the  Union 
Station  complex  that  will,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, financially  support  the  continued  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  such  complex;  and 
"(d)  Withdrawal  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  any  active  role  in  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  Union  Station  com- 
plex as  soon  as  practical  and  at  the  least  pos- 
sible Federal  expense  consistent  with  the 
goals  set  forth  In  subsections  (a)  through  (c) 
of  thU  section. 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
lease  and  other  obligations,  including  main- 
tenance requirements.  Incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation under  this  subtitle.  The  Secretary 
shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion at  the  time  of  such  assignment  such 
sums  as  may  have  been  ap^rop^lated  to  the 
Secretary  to  meet  such  obligations  and  not 
yet  expended  as  of  the  date  of  such  assign- 
ment. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  102(a)  (.■•)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  purchase 
for  th»  United  States  any  property  that  was 
leased  by  the  Secretary  under  subtitle  A  of 
this  title  and  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  this  subtitle.  The  pur- 
chase afrreement  for  such  property  mry  pro- 
vide for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation over  a  term  not  to  exceed  six  years. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  addition 
to  the  sums  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  s-!ctlon.  not  to  exceed  $275,010  per  year 
for  not  to  exceed  six  years  to  carry  out  «uc!i 
purchase.  Such  purchase  s'lall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  lit  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  /^.sslstance  and  Real  Pro-erty  fc- 
quisltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4651 
et  seq.). 

"Sec.  114.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall,  on  an  emergency  ba"'is,  carry  out 
an  enplneerlnt;  survey  of  all  existing  struc- 
ture.s  at  the  Union  Station  complex  for  the 
following  purposes: 

"(1)  to  determine  those  actions  necessarv 
or  desirable  to  preserve  the  Icn^-term  struc- 
tural Integrity  of.  and  provide  functional 
utility  systems  for,  the  historic  Union  Station 
building: 

"1 2)  in  coope'-aMon  wi'h  Am'rat'.  to  f'e- 
tcrmine  tho'^e  ac'ions  necs-ai-v  or  d^r.imble 
to  rc.tore  rail  pps-^enTe*-  hcndlinT  f"nc'ion". 
to  the  hiitoric  Union  Station  buildlnT  and 
otherwise  improve  rail  passen-'er  service  fa- 
cilities at  Union  Station.  Including  Improved 
passenger  accej.3  to  the  trains:  and 

"(3)  to  prepare  dotailed  estimate-,  of  the 
costs  of  such  rehabilitation  and  invrove- 
ment. 

"lb)  Concurrently  with  the  engineering 
survey  required  by  subsection  la)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Railroad  Pa- - 
fenger  Corporation,  shall  carry  cu!  a  plan- 
ning and  marl-et  feisibiiity  s'udy  to  siv.cs-: 
the  commercial  development  potential  of  the 
Union  Station  complex.  Such  study  shall  also 


include,  but  not  be  limited   to.  an   assess- 
ment of  tha  feasibility  and  desirability  of: 

"II)  providing  pa3;enger  trans; ortallon 
services  from  Union  Station  to  the  commer- 
cial airports  in  the  area: 

"|2)  constructing  a  heliport  at  or  near 
the  Union  Station  complex;  and 

"|3)  relocating  to  office  space  In  Union 
Station  the  offices  of  Federal  or  other  public 
transportation  agencies. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
complete  the  engineering  survey  required 
by  this  section  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
and  shall  complete  the  planning  and  mar- 
ket feasibility  study  required  by  this  section 
not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Of  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 704(a)  1 1 )  and  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Revl- 
tallzation and  Regulatory  Refor.-n  Act  of  1976 
(45  use.  854(a)  (1)  and  (2)).  $1,000,000 
shall  be  available  to  end  be  utilized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Tran.sportation  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.     . 

"(e)  Within  twelve  month.s  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a  re-'ort 
to  the  Congress  on  thi  results  of  the  engi- 
neering survey  s.nd  planning  and  market 
fjaslbility  studies  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  report  .shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Conimerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  th?  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  Hour.e.  respectively. 
Such  report  shall  include  a  specific  commit- 
ment of  Federal  funds  for  completion  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  historic  Union  Station 
building,  together  with  any  necessary  re- 
ouest  for  a- propria! Ions,  In  the  amount  de- 
ter.iiined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  b3  necessary  In  light  of  the  survey  and 
studies  carried  out  under  this  section,  from 
cither  or  both  of  the  following  sources: 

"(1)  funds  authorized  to  bo  appropriated 
r.nd  not  yet  appropriated  und:;r  section  701 
la)  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  854fa)  ) 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  set  out 
in  the  last  sentence  of  such  section  704(a): 
and 

"(2)  funds  programed  or  reprogramed 
from  any  other  appropriation  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
scion  no  Tune's  fro-n  'he  VrTt'i~?s»  Cor- 
ridor Improvement  Project  and  other  rail 
or  rail-related  programs  in  excess  of  $29,- 
OOO.OOO  shall  be  available  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  historic 
Union  Station  building  or  other  purposes 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  be  necessary  in  light  of  the  survey 
and  studies  carried  out  under  this  section 
if  within  90  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  any  request 
for  such  excess  funds  either  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  dlsaoproves  of  the  availability  of 
such  excess  funds  for  such  purposes  by  ma- 
jority vote.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
continuity  of  session  of  the  Congress  Is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die, 
and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  i^ree  ciav;  to  a  dav  re-r:-in  are 
ercluded  In  the  computation  of  the  period 
described  In  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  115.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
set  out  in  section  112  of  this  subtitle,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  authorized 
to  select  and  subsequently  enter  Into  one 
or  more  aereements  (hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  'development  agreements') 
with  one  or  more  responsible  individuals, 
corporations,  or  other  private  entitles  with 
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demonitrated  experience  In  the  flnanctng. 
undertaking,  and  managing  of  commercial 
real  estate  development  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  developers'). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prescribe  the  procedures  and  criteria 
for  selection  of  a  developer  for  the  Union 
SiaMon  complex:  Proriricil.  That  no  llti.il  de- 
veloper selection  shall  be  made  unless  and 
until  at  least  tv»o  developers  meeting  mini- 
mum criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  have  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  speclflc  design 
and  financing  proposals  (or  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  redevelopment  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tion ro:nplex.  anti  specific  proio-.-\ls  fo.-  ihe 
acquisition,  conveyance,  or  lease  of  real 
property.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
la  directed  to  Initiate  discussions  with  po- 
tential developers  as  soon  as  possible  f oUow- 
InR  Tinctirri*^  of  thi.;  se;ttop  to  n'^^  "■e  fie 
earliest  possible  selection  of  a  developer  or 
developers. 

"(c)  Development  agreements  entered  Into 
this  section  shall  be  conslde-ed  cooperative 
agreements  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Grant 
and  Coooeratlve  Agreempnt  yvct  of  1977  (41 
use.  601  et  seq.).  With  respect  to  such 
development  agreements,  tne  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Is  authorized  to  modl'y  or 
waive  the  application  of  regulations  other- 
wise applicable  to  Federal  or  Department  of 
Transportation  financial  assistance  agree- 
ments, to  the  extent  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation determines  In  his  discretion  to  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
further  authorized  to  enter  Into  such  other 
agreements  and  contracts,  except  any  agree- 
ment or  contract  to  sell  property  riphts  at 
the  Union  Station  complex,  with  such  per- 
sons, corporations,  financial  Institutions, 
Federal,  regional,  or  local  agencies,  or  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  a."-,  the  Secretary  of 
Tran.sportatlon  deems  necessarv  or  de<5lrable 
to  carry  out  the  purpo.ies  of  this  subtitle.  Any 
such  aereement  mav  he  made  asr.lgnnble  to  a 
selected  developer  or  developers  of  the  Union 
Station  complex. 

"Sec.  116.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  authorised  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  or  other- 
wise, any  Interest  In  real  property  (includ- 
ing, without  limitation.  Interests  In  the  na- 
ture of  easements  or  reservations)  and  any 
other  property  Interest  (Including,  without 
limitation,  contract  rights)  In  or  relating  or 
adjacent  to  the  Union  Station  complex  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
determines  that  property  imder  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In 
squares  721  and  722  eastward  of  the  historic 
Union  Station  building  Is  nece.ssory  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  request  assign- 
ment of  such  property  to  the  use  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  as  a  part  of  the 
Union  Station  complex,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtltl-?.  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  shall  so  assign  such  property. 
"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  au- 
thorized to  maintain,  use.  operate,  manare, 
and  lease,  either  directly,  by  contract,  or 
through  develooment  aereements.  any  prop- 
erty Interest  held  or  acquired  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  the  United  States 
under  this  .subtitle.  In  such  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  .inch  terms,  conditions,  covenants. 
and  easements  as  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  purpo-ies  of  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  117.  la)  The  Secretary  of  Ttansporta- 
tlon  Is  authorized  to  u<=e  income  and  pro- 
ceeds received  from  activities  authorized  by 


this  subtitle.  Including,  without  limitation, 
operating  and  leasing  income  and  payments 
mode  to  the  Federal  Government  under  de- 
velopment agreements,  to  pay  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle. 
Including,  without  limitation,  construction, 
acquisition,  leasing,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance expenses,  and  payments  made  to  de- 
velopers under  development  agreements. 

'•(b)  A  special  deposit  account  Is  hereby 
established  In  the  Trt.isury  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  the  Union  Station 
Fund,  which  shall  be  administered  as  a  re- 
volving fund.  Such  special  deposit  account 
shall  be  crccUtecl  with  receipts  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  irom  activities  au- 
ihorl/.ert  by  this  subtitle  and  the  balonce  In 
such  special  deposit  account  shall  be  avail- 
able In  such  amounts  as  are  specified  In 
annual  appropriation  Acts  for  making  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  this  subtitle. 

"iSEc.  118.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  and 
ot'ier  Acts  pertaining  to  Federol-Ald  High- 
ways, th^  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
Immediately  ap-rove  the  completion  of  the 
parking  facility,  and  associated  (Including 
any  nccca^ary  pedestrian  access  and  wolk- 
ways,  escalators,  elevators,  moving  sidewalk 
occess.  and  connections)  at  Union  Station, 
to  be  financed  with  Interstate  highway  funds 
apportioned  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
the  extent  necessary  to  complete  such  proj- 
ect, such  apportionment  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  obligation  limitation  enacted  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  September  30,  1982,  or  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1083.  The 
amount  of  such  apportionment  necessary  to 
complete  such  project  not  to  exceed  $40,- 
000.000.  shall  remain  available  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  until  expended,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  118(b)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  The  Federal  share 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project. 

"(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Transiorta- 
tlon  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion's administration  of  the  project  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  proj- 
ect agreement  shall  provide  that  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  In  such  parking  facility 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States.  The  rate 
of  fees  charged  for  use  of  the  parking  fa- 
cility may  exceed  the  rate  required  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  facility,  and 
shall  be  established  In  a  manner  that  en- 
courages its  use  by  rail  passengers  and  par- 
ticipants In  activities  In  the  Union  Station 
complex  and  area. 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  release  the 
Washington  Terminal  Company  from  any  or 
all  of  Its  obligations  under  agreements  and 
leases  entered  into  under  subtitle  A  of  this 
title.  Including,  without  limitation,  the  ob- 
ligation to  construct  a  new  railroad  passen- 
ger station  as  provided  in  section  102(a)(4) 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
waive  such  statutory  or  contractual  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  parking  structure 
and  associated  ramps  described  In  section 
118  of  this  subtitle  as  would  otherwise  be 
required  or  Imposed  because  funds  for  such 
construction  were  or  are  provided  under  the 
Urban  Mais  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  IGOl  et  seq.). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  to  use  funds  appropriated  under 
section  704(a)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Revltall- 
zatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(4';  use.  8'i4(a)(2M  to  csrry  out  f-e  n-""- 
po'ses  of  this  subtitle  without  regird  to  the 
matching  funds  requirement  of  section 
703(1)  (B)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  853(1)  (B) ). 


Funds  appropriated  under  section  704(a)  of 
such  Act  may  not  be  used  for  design,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  a  heliport  at  or 
near  Union  Station. 

"(d)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  or  his  designee 
or  assign  to  furnish  steam  or  chilled  water 
or  both  from  the  Capitol  Power  Plant  to  the 
Union  Station  complex,  at  no  expense  to 
the  legislative  branch.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  'Ihe  Act  approved  November 
5,  1960  (Public  Law  87-759)  and  section  108 
of  the  National  Visitor  I'acUltles  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-264)    are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968  (40  U.S.C.  802 
(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "title" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"subtitle". 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  section  502(a)  (l)tB) 
of  the  Rail  Fas-enger  Service  Act,  the  term 
"Amtrak  Commuter"  shall  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  prior  to  January  1,  1983, 
"Conrall". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Ms.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
thn  bill  was  pas.sed. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
ta  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  % 

EXTENSION  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  starts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  be  extended  until  G 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLING3.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

DEFENSE  AND  THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr  President,  to  un- 
derstand the  controversy  over  the  B-1 
bomber,  a  person  must  appreciate:  First, 
the  nature  of  modern  weapons;  second, 
the  limits  of  our  economic  re.sources;  and 
third,  the  limits  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
manned  penetration  bomber. 

THE     NATtTRE    OF     MODERN    WEAPONS 

The  strategy  for  American  survival  is 
premised  on  the  superiority  of  technol- 
ogy. We  do  not  and  cannot  compete 
against  the  Russians  or  Chinese  mili- 
tarily on  a  man-for-man  basis.  We  do  not 
and  cannot  comnett  against  the  Soviets 
one  tank  versus  one  tank. 

We  have  11.000  tanks  while  the  Soviets 
have  50.000.  Hnw  do  we  hone  to  fight 
and  win  given  this  ratio?  The  answer 
is  in  a  superior  tank  with  a  superior  tank 
operator. 

We  intentionally  include  on  our  tanks 
sophisticated  Are  control  systems,  ad- 
vanced su.spnnsion  .sv.stems.  laminated 
n.rmor.  and  other  .stfttn-of-th^-nrt  genr 
because  we  know  It  Is  not  Kolni?  to  be 
one-for-one  sitnntlon.  Our  one  tank  mu.st 
be  capable  of  knocking  out  5  or  10  of 
theirs  in  order  to  prevail. 

Wn  are  constantly  henring  todnv  that 
Arnerlca's  v/pinonry  's  too  snoh'stlcnted. 
th-'t  it  contains  too  much  exnensive 
technological  ttear,  and  th-^t  we  cannot 
And  the  skilled  personnel  to  operate 


and  maintain  the  weaponry.  Some  argue 
that  aU  we  need  is  a  cheap,  "tough' 
tank— like  the  Soviets  build— to  survive 
better  in  battlefield  conditions. 

We  could  easily  produce  that  kind  of 
tank,  if  we  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  produce  and  man  50.000  of  them.  This 
we  cannot  do.  For  one  thing,  we  do  not 
intend  to  have  that  large  a  standing 
Army,  so  we  go  for  the  superior  tank, 
making  sure  the  advanced  technology  is 
designed  for  the  needs  of  the  battlefield. 
This  has  always  been  our  military  ap- 
proach. 

It  applies  to  the  .-^hoes  the  soldier  wears 
as  well  as  to  the  bombers  we  send  aloft. 
The  constant  task  facing  Congress  is 
to  Insure  that  we  keep  ahead  with  tech- 
nology. We  want  our  troops  to  have  the 
best  equipment  in  every  aspect.  Of 
course,  we  must  olso  be  able  to  afford 
it. 

THE  LIMrrS  OF  OtTR  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 

When  we  fought  World  War  n.  an 
M-1  rifle  cost  $41.20.  A  Sherman  tank 
went  for  $40,000.  And  a  B-17  manned 
penetration  bomber  cost  $97,000.  Right 
now  it  appears  that  the  projected  cost 
for  each  B-1  bomber  would  be  $400  mil- 
lion. 

Everyone  knows  that  today  we  are  op- 
erating with  limited  economic  resources. 
In  a  world  reeling  under  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates,  every  program  is 
being  cut.  While  we  are  trying  to  increase 
our  defenses,  that  is  not  to  say  we  are 
trying  to  increase  our  costs.  We  must 
look  at  each  proposed  military  expendi- 
ture from  every  angle — not  only  how 
much  it  costs,  but  how  much  it  costs  to 
repair;  not  only  how  much  one  of  them 
costs,  but  how  much  do  lo^  cost  and  what 
Is  the  effect  on  the  budget  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  make  economical  buys,  and 
when  it  comes  to  bombers  they  must  last. 
We  are  not  looking  at  the  cost  of  just 
long-range  bombers,  but  the  cost  of  me- 
dium bombers,  the  cost  of  fighter  bomb- 
ers, the  cost  of  fighters,  of  helicopters, 
and  observation  planes  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Piper  Cub.  And  we  must  figure  the 
cost  of  the  manned  Shuttle  because  it 
too  has  military  applications. 

These  costs  must  be  seen  within  the 
larger  context  of  the  overall  defense 
budget — the  cost  of  equipping  the  infan- 
try, the  cost  of  building  aircraft  carriers 
and  Trident  submarines  at  $2  billion 
apiece,  and  the  cost  of  ammunition  from 
the  rifle  bullet  to  one  piece  of  ammuni- 
tion fired  from  a  plane — the  Phoenix 
missile  costing  over  $1  million  a  copy. 
Over  and  above  hardware  come  person- 
nel costs  which  exceed  $100  billion  a 
year. 

All  these  defense  costs  must  be  con- 
sidered Eigainst  the  backdrop  of  other 
Government  endeavors — like  law  en- 
forcement, highways,  health  costs,  social 
security,  price  supports  for  agriculture, 
and  aid  for  small  business.  Somewhere 
there  is  a  limit — and  we  have  been  ex- 
ceeding the  limit.  We  have  been  borrow- 
ing from  the  next  generat  on  in  order  to 
pay  for  all  this  Government.  The  re- 
sults—busted budpets,  tax  cuts  written 
In  red  Ink,  and  high  interest  rates. 


At  $400  million  each,  the  100  B-1 
bomters  being  asked  for  will  cost  us  $40 
billion;  $40  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
is  about  what  we  had  hoped  to  increase 
the  entire  defense  budget. 

For  $40  billion,  we  can  buy  a  lot  of 
sore'y  needed  infantry-fighting  vehicles, 
submarines,  tanks,  helicopters,  destroy- 
ers, pre -positioning  ships,  landing  gear 
for  the  Marines,  and  ammimition  for 
everybody. 

So  before  we  commit  to  $40  billion  and 
5  years  on  a  single  weapon,  we  must  stop, 
look,  and  listen.  We  must  understand 
that  our  conventional  forces  are  in  a 
sorry  state  of  readiness — the  principal 
trouble  being  that  we  have  denied  them 
the  equipment,  the  flying  hours,  the 
steaming  hours,  and  the  vehicles  neces- 
sary for  training,  mobility,  and  readiness. 

We  are  60.000  trucks  short  in  the  Army 
right  this  minute.  Look  at  our  inability  to 
defend  against  gas  or  chemical  warfare. 
The  next  war  will  not  be  fought  by  one 
soldier  just  shooting  at  another  man.  The 
field  of  battle  for  conventional  forces 
ma  '  very  well  be  gassed  by  o-jr  adversary. 
Th»  Russians  have  already  used  gas  in 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Afghanistan. 

Their  infantry  wears  protective  cloth- 
ing developed  for  this  kind  of  warfare. 
In  another  advance,  Soviet  troops  travel 
in  modem  infantry-fighting  vehicles. 
They  have  76.000  of  these — the  United 
States  has  none.  It  is  tough  to  tell  t.ie 
Commandant  of  the  Mar  ne  Corps  that 
we  cannot  give  him  the  gear  he  needs  be- 
cause the  B-1  has  just  gobblsd  up  all  the 
money.  I  just  did  that  this  w-;ek. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  conven- 
tional war.  Clausewitz  said,  "History 
sliows  that  a  nation  figlits  the  war  that  it 
is  prepared  to  fight." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  we  will  not.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  a  conventional  war  in 
NATO,  so  we  will  not.  We  are  only  pre- 
pared to  fight  a  nuclear  war — so  we  will 
if  one  comes.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the 
nuclear  holocaust  is  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  the  conventional  battle.  But  th3 
B-1  is  a  nuclear  carrier.  Underpre- 
pared  for  conventional  war.  the  B-1 
overprepares  us  for  nuclear. 

The  Soviets  did  not  march  on  Angola 
or  Afghanistan  with  a  nuclear  attack. 
They  went  witli  conventional  forces.  For 
10  years  now.  we  have  been  "detenting" 
and  dillying  and  disarming  while  the 
Soviets  have  been  bee'^ng  up  and  out- 
spending  us  militarily  by  $500  billion. 

We  cannot  repair  this  difference  in  a 
year.  It  will  take  several  years.  So  we 
must  set  priorities.  Is  the  primary  need 
another  Trident  submarine,  or  is  it  an 
aircraft  carrier?  Is  the  first  order  x 
number  of  tanks,  or  helicopters?  A 
manned  bomber,  or  more  and  betttT 
equipment  for  our  conventional  forces? 

I  believe  the  first  priority  is  manpower. 
I  have  written  about  the  draft  in  a  pre- 
vious newsletter.  I  believe  that  the  one 
best  move  to  build  our  military  and  sho-v 
our  commitment  is  the  universal  draft. 
It  would  get  a  cross-section  of  our  societv 
participating  in  America's  defense.  It 
would  give  us  the  skills.  It  would  cost 
less,  and  it  would  evidence  our  will  power 
as  well  as  our  military  power. 


My  second  priority  would  be  readiness. 
That  includes  money  for  ammunition, 
money  for  fuel,  money  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  equipment,  and 
money  for  adequate  flying,  steaming,  and 
training  hours. 

Rather  than  $40  bilUon  for  a  single 
weapon — a  manned  penetration  bom- 
ber— I  would  rather  spend  that  same 
amount  over  the  next  5  years  on  flesli- 
ing  out  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  equipping  the  Marines, 
equipping  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves, re.itting  nine  Navy  ships,  buying 
some  attack  submarines,  tanks,  helicop- 
ters and  fighters,  and  speeding  up  devel- 
opment of  the  next  generation  of 
manned.  penetration  bombers — the 
Stealth. 

THE    Llh^rrS    TO    THE    USEfXTLNESS   OT  A 
MANNED    PENETRATION    BOMBER 

So  you  will  imderstand  where  I  am 
coming  from,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
the  military  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Air  Force.  At  this  moment,  we  have 
many  bombers.  We  have  long-range  pen- 
etration bombers,  such  as  345  B-52s  and 
63  FB-lll's.  We  have  many  medium- 
and  short-range  bombers  such  as  the  F- 
15's.  remember  the  Saudis  were  asking 
for  bomb  racks  for  their  F-15's;  hun- 
dreds of  F-16s,  remember  this  is  the 
pl5.ne  that  Israel  used  to  bomb  Bagh- 
dad. We  soon  will  have  the  superior  F- 
18  fighter-bomber  by  the  hundreds.  We 
have  A-€s.  A-7's,  and  VSTOL  fighter- 
bombers.  I  touch  on  this  to  emphasize 
the  diflerence  between  medium-range 
bombers  and  the  long-range  bombers 
needed  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses.  We 
are  continuing  to  build  and  capitalize  on 
America's  technology.  But  as  concerns 
the  E-1,  there  are  limits  to  it^  ability  to 
penetrate.  Generally,  there  are  limits  on 
the  manned  bomber  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  us  to  put  our  eggs  in  more  than 
one  basket. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  B-1  bomber 
can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  as  a 
penetration  weapon  after  1990.  We  know 
that  the  B-52.  old  as  it  is.  can  carry  us 
th^t  far.  And  we  know  that  we  cannot 
get  the  first  souadron  of  B-l's  flying  until 
1987  at  the  earliest. 

The  bottom  line  then,  if  everything 
proceeds  on  schedule  is  a  $40  billion  pro- 
gram to  orovide  penetration  for  the  3 
years  between  1987  and  1990.  After  that 
the  state  of  Soviet  defenses  will  make  it 
imposs'b'e  for  either  the  B-52  or  the  B-1 
to  let  through. 

The  B-1  has  s'mplv  become  too  exnen- 
sive for  its  nrm^rj-  mission.  Surelv  it  can 
be  uspd  after  1990  as  a  stand-o<T  cruise 
m*ssile  carrier  but  paying  *4'»n  million  a 
coov  for  this  ro'e  is  untlrrkable.  The 
$400  million  cost  his  been  disnuted. 

But  srecini  studies  bv  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  prid  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  confirm  this  cost. 

F'ra''v  as  a  mqne"vpr  \''ith  t^^e  Con- 
press  the  Air  Force  has  been  c't'ng  in- 
flated costs  to  Veeo  the  B-52's  going  until 
the  I9l0's  irforrinq  that  rather  than  pav- 
ing the  eyense  to  ^een  the  B-.'^2"s  in  the 
nir.  vou  rou'd  use  the  sairie  money  to  buy 
the  new  B-1. 

Whether  you  go  for  the  B-1  or  gc  for 
*he  Stealth  or  go  for  both  or  go  for  nei- 
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ther,  every  plan  shows  that  the  B-52 
must  be  kept  current  and  flying  until 
1993.  And  so  those  costs  will  have  to  be 
paid. 

Then  when  they  are  phased  out  in  1993, 
the  question  is:  sh-11  they  be  replaced 
totally  by  the  Stealths  that  can  penetrate 
or  by  the  B-1  that  cannot  or  by  both — 
if  we  had  the  monr-y. 

The  B-1  is  a  superb  plane  and  I  wish 
we  had  200  B-l's  on  the  line  today.  Five 
years  ago,  I  implored  President  Carter 
to  move  forward  with  the  B-1.  Instead 
we  wasted  5  years  and  $5  billion  ana  the 
opportunity  to  have  them  flying  over  the 
kind  of  reasonable  lifetime  that  such  a 
huge  investment  requires. 

Carter  made  his  decision,  the  factory 
has  closed  down,  and  the  cost  has  soared 
from  $100  million  apiece  to  $400  million. 
There  is  a  time  for  every  weapon,  and 
the  B-l's  is  passing. 

On  November  5.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  testified: 

I  think  there  l.s  no  question  whatever  that 
we  win  not  be  able  to  use  the  B-1  as  a  pene- 
trator  after  1990. 

Farlicr.  Secretary  Weinberger  had  em- 
phasized the  limits  of  the  B-1  after  1990 
by  stating: 

If  you  do  the  B-1  only  you  spend  a  lot  of 
money — again  I  am  trying  to  guess  at  the  ex- 
tent of  development  of  the  Soviet  a.r  de- 
fenses, so  If  I  use  a  couple  of  years,  give  me 
leeway  1989.  1990.  probably  1988  to  1989— 
you  lose  the  ability  to  penetrate  tmlcss  .•some- 
one wants  to  direct  suicide  missions  and  that 
Is  not  anything  I  am  going  to  do. 

This  only  confirms  a  similar  state- 
ment by  Fred  C.  Ikle.  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  October  27.  1981. 

Recently,  the  United  States  has  been 
developing  a  Stealth  or  advanced  tech- 
noloRy  bomber.  This  plane  is  designed  to 
confuse  the  enemy  radar  and  fire  con- 
trol system  .so  that  It  can  penetrate  suc- 
cessfully and  reach  targets  well  within 
the  land  mass  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
wou'd  argue  that  the  techno'ogy  Is  un- 
proved, too  "chancey"  to  count  on  and 
will  not  be  ready  by  1990. 

However,  the  technoloriv  has  been 
been  proved  and  as  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy  Perry  has 
stated,  it  can  be  developed  by  1989. 

Wanting  both  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth, 
the  Air  Force  is  dragging  its  feet  on  the 
Stealth  to  make  it  seem  that  both  planes 
will  be  necessary. 

Accordinglv,  the  administration  has 
requested  both  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth. 
Given  the  limited  usefulness  of  the  B-1. 
given  our  other  defense  needs,  and  given 
the  general  state  of  the  budget  and  the 
economy.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
to  proceed  with  both. 

It  wou'd  he  far  more  cost  effective, 
and  far  bptter  for  the  overr<ll  strength 
of  the  military,  if  we  speeded  up  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  tried  to  get  it  on  line 
a  year  or  two  earlier  than  presently 
pro'ected. 

To  understand  the  limits  on  manned 
bombers  generallv — and  to  appreciate 
whv  proceeding  with  two  new  svstems  Is 
outlandish — we  need  to  remember  that 
America's  strategic  defense  consists  of 
a  triad:  First,  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile,  or  ICBM;  second,  the  Posei- 


don or  Trident  submarine ;  and  third,  the 
manned  bomber. 

I'hese  provide  the  options  for  pene- 
trating the  delenoes  of  the  Soviet  Union 
over  a  Ions  distance.  If  the  mihtary  need 
ever  comes  to  penetrate  all  the  way  to 
Moscow,  tiie  bejt  way  is  with  a  ballistic 
missile  launched  f.om  either  land  or  sea. 

An  almost  equally  good  way  is  with  a 
cruise  missile,  whether  it  is  land 
launched  from  Europe,  submarine 
laimched  from  the  sea,  or  laimched  from 
a  B-52  standing  off  outside  the  borders 
of  Russia.  The  most  inefficient  way  is  by 
manned  bomber,  given  Soviet  defenses 
and  the  vulnerability  of  the  weapon. 

So.  in  recent  years,  the  long-range 
manned  bomber  role  is  being  more  and 
more  taken  over  by  the  small,  difHcult- 
to-detect  cruise  missile.  It  is  relatively 
cheap,  accurate,  and  better  able  than  a 
bomber  to  get  through  to  its  target. 

Some  of  our  armchair  experts  argue 
for  the  superiority  of  the  bomber  over 
the  missile  by  saying  that  once  the  mis- 
sile is  launched,  there  Is  no  calling  It 
back.  My  answer  is  that  we  better  not 
have  a  plane  with  a  nuclear  bomb  wan- 
dering around  Moscow  while  we  are  still 
wondering  if  we  have  given  the  right 
order 

In  fact.  I  cannot  imagine  an  Ameri- 
can Commander  In  Chief  ordering  a 
manned  bomber  to  attack  Moscow  un- 
less we  are  already  Into  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

When  that  point  In  warfare  has  been 
reached,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  we 
would  be  going  with  our  ICBM's,  Inter- 
mediate ballistic  mi.ssiles,  and  cruise 
missiles. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ro'e  for  the 
manned  bomber  is  finirshed.  But  It  Is  to 
say  that  it  does  not  have  the  command- 
ing role  it  once  had.  It  is  now  part  of  a 
larger  weapons  inventory  that  Includes 
faster  and  more  accurate  systems. 

Some,  like  the  cruise  missile,  are  far 
cheaper.  We  can  and  should  retain  the 
ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  with 
a  manned  bomber.  We  have  that  capa- 
bility with  the  B-52  wh'ch  has  served  us 
long  and  well  and  which  can  be  used  to 
fly  those  3  additional  years  beyond  1987. 

After  1987,  neither  the  B-52  nor  the 
B-1  will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  After  that,  only  the  Stealth 
will  be  able  to  get  through. 

So  Is  It  not  the  wisest  policy  to  accel- 
erate Stealth?  It  \vill  be  able  to  pene- 
trate from  the  1990's  on,  and  It  can  be 
delivered  as  early  as  1989.  By  taking  this 
course,  we  can  save  the  $40  billion  and 
expend  it  on  readiness  and  In  all  those 
other  areas  of  preparedness  that  we  have 
been  short  changing  for  the  past  decade. 

I  know  this  disappoints  my  friends  in 
the  Air  Force.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  back  in  1964  canceled  the  B-70, 
and  in  1977  President  Carter  canceled 
the  B-1.  I  am  sure  by  now  that  If  some- 
one could  give  a  guarantee  that  the 
Stealth  would  be  built  as  a  replacement 
for  the  B-52,  the  Air  Force  would  aban- 
don Us  drive  for  the  B-1. 

They  have  been  worried  for  years 
about  a  replacement  for  the  B-52  and 
now  they  have  a  President.  Pnal'y,  will- 
ing to  go  along — even  though  it  Is  eco- 
nomic nonsense. 


As  a  result  of  this  paranoia,  the  Air 
Force  has  requested  a  $400  million  con- 
ventional bomber  and  a  $J00  million 
Stealth  strategic  bomber.  For  a  conven- 
tional bomber,  we  could  easily  and  far 
more  economically  beef  up  our  FB-Ul's 
at  $64  million  a  copy  rather  than  $400 
million  as  recommcadcd  by  Gen.  Rlcliard 
II.  Ellis,  former  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  But  we  can- 
not afford  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  Triad  with 
the  Stealth.  We  need  to  strengthen  our 
overall  readiness  in  defense.  The  task 
is  to  allocate  limited  resources.  On  this 
basis,  I  oppose  the  B-1,  favor  expediting 
the  Stealth,  and  favor  Immediately  al- 
locating this  $40  billion  to  readiness. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AMERICA'S 
PREEMINENCE  IN  SPACE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Space  Shuttle  has  flown  suc- 
cessfully and  returned  to  Earth,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  fine  NASA-industry 
team  which  made  this  flight  such  a  suc- 
cess and  the  magnificent  skill  of  As- 
tronauts Joe  Engle  and  Richard  Turly. 

Unlike  other  nations,  the  United  States 
is  not  afraid  to  let  the  international 
press  view  every  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  civilian  space  program,  and 
the  Space  Shuttle  has  not  been  an  excep- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  share  with  the 
world  our  successes  as  well  as  our  fail- 
ures as  we  develop  this  tremendous 
capability. 

The  fact  that  NASA  had  a  problem 
with  one  of  the  three  fuel  cells  on  board 
the  Shuttle  should  not  cause  undue  con- 
cern. The  Shuttle  needed  only  one  oper- 
able fuel  cell  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Earth,  and  any  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  such  as  the  Space  Shuttle, 
requires  a  period  of  time  to  work  out 
the  "bugs  "  in  its  design. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  talent,  effort,  and  dedi- 
cation to  tran-slate  the  initial  conception 
of  a  major  space  system  like  the  Shuttle 
into  an  operational  reality,  and  I  am 
fully  confident  that  we  will  develop  this 
capability.  We  are,  with  this  first-time- 
ever  return  of  the  same  vehicle  to  space, 
well  on  the  way  to  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  proud  of  the 
continuing  success  of  the  Shuttle's  de- 
velopment, I  am  also  concerned  about 
a  waning  resolve  to  move  forward  and 
insure  our  preeminence  in  space  during 
the  1980'e.  The  Space  Shuttle,  as  mag- 
nificent as  It  is,  is  still  just  a  transpor- 
tation system  capable  of  transferring 
astronauts  and  cargo  from  the  Earth's 
surface  to  an  orbit  several  hundred  miles 
above  the  Earth. 

What  we  ou^ht  to  be  thinking  about 
and  plannni  for  now  is  how  to  u.se  this 
capability  for  various  commercial,  sci- 
entific, and  national  security  missions, 
and  defining  what  other  basic  capabil- 
ities are  needed  to  complement  and  en- 
hance our  use  of  the  Shuttle. 

While  we  follow  the  development  of 
the  Shuttle  Into  an  operational  capabll- 
itv.  we  must  recognize  that  we  cannot 
stand  sti'l  in  the  other  areas  of  the  s"ace 
program.  We  must  also  invest  in  these 
areas  as  well,  or  we  will  lose  our  leader- 


ship in  space  to  other  nations  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  investment— and 
other  nations  are  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Our  investment  will  not  involve  large 
amounts  of  additional  funding,  but 
rather  a  commitment  to  fund  NASA  in 
the  future  at  approximately  its  current 
level,  adjusted  for  inflation. 

In  the  past  our  main  source  of  com- 
petition was  the  Soviet  Union.  This  no 
longer  is  true  as  other  nations  develop 
the  capability  to  operate  in  space.  We 
are  entering  a  new  era  of  international 
competition  in  space,  particularly  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  primary  com- 
petitors in  the  future,  in  additon  to  the 
Russians,  will  be  the  Europeans  and  the 
Japanese. 

We  must  view  our  space  program  In 
this  new  context  of  competition  while 
retaining  the  Ion-? -standing  benefits  of 
cooperation  in  the  exploration  of  the  so- 
lar system  and  the  universe  beyond. 

Let  us  also  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal, 
stated  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  that: 

Our  activities  In  space  should  be  devoted 
to  peaceful  purposes  lor  the  benefit  of  all 
manlclnd. 

The  u:ie  of  space  for  national  security 
purpo.'es  has  helped  to  preserve  world 
peace  and  lessen  the  1  kelihood  of  a 
global  war.  Since  some  of  the  capabilities 
needed  by  the  military  space  program 
are  also  needed  by  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, a  development  in  one  area  can  be 
used  in  tlie  other. 

The  Space  Shuttle  is  one  example  of 
this,  and  weather  satellites  are  another. 
Thus,  funding  for  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram can  either  directly  or  indirectly 
aid  our  military  space  program. 

The  commercial  use  of  space,  while 
almosi  20  years  old,  is  still  in  Its  infancy. 
During  the  1980s,  a  tremendous  growth 
in  the  use  of  communications  satellites 
is  anticipated.  Not  only  will  existing 
services  be  expanded,  but  new  uses  will 
also  be  developed. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  satellites  to  de- 
tect and  monitor  the  Earth's  resources, 
and  the  manufacture  of  various  products 
in  space  are  being  investigated  by 
NASA  and  industry,  and  these  capabili- 
ties may  further  expand  our  commer- 
cial use  of  space  in  the  1990's. 

In  a  real  sense,  our  commercial  use  of 
.space  parallels  our  commercial  use  of 
aviation.  Today,  aviat'on  is  at  least  a 
$100  billion  a  year  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  this  would  have  occurred 
at  the  time  of  the  Wright  Brothers'  first 
flight,  or  for  that  matter,  at  the  time  of 
Charles  Llnd'oergh's  flight  about  20  years 
later. 

Our  continued  commercial  success  in 
the  field  of  aviation  depends  upon  NASA 
doing  the  high  risk  research  and  devel- 
opment that  industry  cannot  afford  to 
do.  Without  that  help,  our  industry  would 
soon  lose  its  preeminence  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Similarly,  our  preeminence  in  the  com- 
mercial use  of  space  depends  upon  NASA 
performing  the  high  risk  research  and 
development  in  order  to  develop  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  private  indus- 
try to  build  viable  commercial  systems. 


The  exploration  of  the  solar  system 
and  the  universe  beyond  is  the  greatest 
adventure  of  our  time,  and  the  Apollo, 
Viking,  and  Voyager  missions  may  some- 
day be  seen  to  have  l)een  as  important  to 
the  world  as  the  voyages  of  Columbus, 
Magellan,  and  Drake.  Not  only  are  we 
learning  a  tremendous  amount  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  universe,  but 
we  are  also  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
expanded  use  of  space  by  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

BXPANDINO  OUR  COMMEBCML  USE  OF  SPACE 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to  de- 
scribe the  three  areas  that  are  likely  to 
lead  our  expanded  use  of  space  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  the  next  10  to  20 
years:  Communications  satellites,  remote 
sensing  satellites,  and  the  manufacture 
of  various  products  in  space. 

COMMUNICATIONS   SATELLITES 

Communications  satellites  have  been 
the  only  commercial  product  that  has 
made  a  profit  in  the  past.  ThLs  business 
will  continue  to  expand  during  the  1930's. 
According  to  a  recent  comprehens  ve 
study  by  Western  Union,  the  worldwide 
communications  satellite  market  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $35  to  $50  billion  over  the 
next  20  years. 

The  U.S.  market  alone  is  estimated  to 
be  $16  to  $20  billion  during  this  time 
period. 

This  estimate  includes  such  potential 
new  services  as  video  teleconferencing 
which  could  improve  productiv.ty  and  re- 
duce the  amount  of  business  travel;  and 
the  direct  broadcast  of  television  signals 
from  a  communications  satellite  to  indi- 
vidual homes  which  could  vastly  increase 
the  number  of  television  channels  re- 
ceived and  would  not  require  the  instal- 
lation of  an  extensive  cable  television 
network. 

Starting  with  the  Syncom  series  of 
spacecraft  which  established  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  the  geosynchronous  orbit, 
the  United  States  has  led  this  field  for 
many  years.  NASA  developed  a  signifi- 
cant in-house  expertise,  funded  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology  by  several 
U.S.  contractors,  and  played  a  leader- 
ship role  in  making  this  a  uniquely  U.S.- 
dominated  field. 

In  late  1972,  the  U.S.  Government 
thought  that  the  Industry  had  matured 
to  the  point  where  it  could  sutjport  its 
own  R.  &  D.  needs  and  decided  that 
NASA  should  not  Initiate  any  communi- 
cations satellite  flight  programs  beyond 
the  sixth  applications  technology  satel- 
lite fATS-«). 

The  funding  for  such  programs,  which 
had  ranged  between  $80  and  $120  million 
per  year,  in  1981  dollars,  over  the  period 
1962-74.  was  shirply  reduced  to  approxi- 
mately $10  million  per  year. 

The  reduced  amount  was  just  suffi- 
cient to  allow  operation  of  on-going  ex- 
periments, low-level  technology  devel- 
opment, and  limited  system  concept 
studies. 

Europe  and  Japan  were  quick  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  by  NASA's  withdrawal 
from  satellite  communications,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  increased  Investment 
and  rapid  rise  to  leadership  in  several 
communications  satellite  technologies. 

Even  more  Important  Is  the  fact  that 
European  and  Japanese  manufacturers 


are  moving  from  the  fabrication  of  com- 
ponents to  the  fabrication  of  subsystems 
and  complete  systems,  and  changing 
their  roles  from  that  of  subcontractor  to 
prime  contractor. 

A  recent  Japanese  report  estimates 
that  Japan's  space  Industry  will  expand 
to  five  times  its  present  size  by  1990 
and  continue  this  growth  during  the 
1990s.  Much  of  this  growth  will  occur 
in  communications  satellites.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  wind  up  buy- 
ing our  communications  satellites  from 
Janan  in  the  future  and  becoming  sec- 
ond-best In  another  commercial  sector. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge.  NASA 
work-ne  w  th  the  commuricatio^s  <^atel- 
l*te  industry,  should  develop  the  30 '20 
GHz  freouercy  band.  Th-s  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  pre- 
eminence In  communications  satellites 
into  the  1990's. 

REMOTK    SENSING 

Remote  sensing  satell'tes  can  help  us 
discover  new  sources  of  non-renewable 
resources,  monitor  the  size  and  qualitv 
of  our  water  supply  and  agricultural 
crops,  and  detect  major  sources  of  envi- 
ronmental pollution. 

Thus  they  can  helo  us  sustain  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  around  the  globe 
by  providing  us  with  accurate  informa- 
tion with  which  to  make  vital  decisions 
which  will  affect  us  all. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Congress  has 
expressed  an  interest  in  establishing  an 
operational  civil  land  remote  sensing  sys- 
tem. The  operational  system  would  build 
upon  NASA's  experimental  Landsat  sys- 
tem. 

The  evolution  to  an  operational  svstem 
has  not  yet  occurred  because  the  financial 
risks  in  operating  such  a  system  are  great 
and  the  profit  not  tlearly  defined.  The 
Carter  administration  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  operate  an  interim 
operational  system  during  the  1980's 
until  it  was  feasible  for  private  industry 
to  take  over  the  svstem. 

Earrer  this  year,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration decidf>d  thit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  limit  Its  support  for  an 
interim  s.vstem  to  Landsats  D  and  D.' 
with  the  hope  that  private  industry  would 
take  over  the  system  after  the  demise  of 
Landsat  D' — nominally  about  1988. 

The  goal  of  having  the  private  sector 
take  over  the  svstem  was  the  same:  the 
difference  between  the  positions  of  the 
two  administrations  was  In  the  timing 
and  the  role  of  industry  and  Govern- 
ment. 

Recently,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Technolo^.  and  Space  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Soace  Science 
and  Applications  held  joint  hearings  to 
gather  additional  information  and  opin- 
ions on  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the 
transition  to  an  operational  system  and 
the  role  of  private  industrv  in  such  a  sys- 
tem. There  was  general  agreement  among 
the  witnesses  that: 

First,  the  Landsat  data  was  useful; 

Second,  data  continuity  and  increased 
marketing  was  the  key  to  the  success  of 
an  operational  system; 

Th'rd.  the  cost  of  the  data  should  be 
more  realistically  priced :  and 

Fourth.  NASA  should  continue  to  do 
the  high  risk  R  &  D.  in  remote  sensmg. 
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There  was  no  agreement  on  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  the  transition  to  an 
operational  system  and  the  role  of 
private  industry  in  it. 

Additional  time  will  be  needed  before 
this  can  be  resolved.  One  thin?:  ought  to 
be  clear,  however,  the  United  States  has 
invested  over  a  billion  dollars  in  develop- 
ing a  civilian  remote  sensing  caoabil'tv, 
and  we  should  think  of  a  payoff  in  this 
area  on  a  lonst-term  basis. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  be  penny-wise 
and  pound  foolish  and  thus  lose  our  com- 
mercial remote  sensing  capability  to  foi  - 
ci?n  competition. 

The  French  are  planning  to  build  a  re- 
mote sensing  svstem  called  SPOT.  Their 
first  satellite  will  be  launched  in  1984. 
and  It  will  have  some  performance  char- 
acteristics that  are  better  than,  or  not 
available  with,  the  Landsat  satellites. 

Japan,  the  European  Srace  Agency 
<ESA>,  and  India  are  also  studying  pos- 
sible additional  remote  sensing  svstems 
during  the  1980's.  Competition  with  our 
Landsat  system  is  real  and  just  over  the 
horizon. 

With  th's  in  mind.  I  wou'd  like  to  pro- 
pose an  approach  for  the  transition  to 
an  operational  remote  sensing  system 
which  will  enable  it  to  occur  as  soon  as 
possible,  protect  the  nub'ic  interest  and 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  investment,  and  per- 
mit the  maximum  participation  by 
private  industry.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  insure  data  continuity  by  agree- 
ing to  continue  to  operate  the  space  se°;- 
ment.  that  is.  the  Landsat  satellites, 
until  the  early  1990's  or  until  industry  is 
capable  of  taking  over  the  space-based 
segment,  whichever  comes  first. 

Private  industry  would  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  ground  segment  on  a 
competitive  bas's.  Raw  data  transmitted 
to  the  ground  from  the  Landsat  satel- 
lites, as  well  as  processed  data,  would  be 
sold  to  anvone  who  wishes  it. 

This  will  encourage  maximum  com- 
petition in  private  industry  and  enable 
private  industry  to  market  the  data  to 
as  manv  users  as  possible. 

Bv  pursuing  the  above  approach,  we 
will  provide  sufficient  time  to  permit 
additional  information  to  be  obtained  on 
the  usefulness  and  cost  of  providing  re- 
mote sensing  data.  We  will  also  guaran- 
tee the  continuity  of  data  for  a  sufficient 
time  in  the  future  to  match  any  known 
foreign  competition  and  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  user  community. 

MANTJFACnnilNC   IN   SPACE 

The  United  States.  Russia.  Germany, 
and  Japan  have  conducted,  or  are  plan- 
ning to  conduct,  scientific  experiments 
in  space  with  various  materials.  This 
area  of  the  space  program  is  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  development,  and  no  one 
appears  to  be  able  to  state  exactly  what 
the  costs  and  benefits  are  of  manufac- 
turing various  products  in  space. 

Pharmaceuticals  and  semiconductor 
crvstals  apoear  to  be  the  likeliest  com- 
mercially viable  products. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  products 
in  space,  the  results  of  the  initial  experi- 
ments on  materials  in  the  absence  of 
gravity  mav  also  imorove  the  manufac- 
ture of  Earth-bnsed  products  bv  provid- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  the  effect 


of  gravity  upon  various  materials  as 
they  are  processed. 

CONTINOTNG  OUR  EXPLORATION  OP  THE 
SOLAR  SYSTEM 

Mr.  President,  the  exploration  of  the 
solar  system  increases  our  scientific 
knowledge,  adds  to  our  understanding  of 
the  Earth,  raises  the  level  of  our  tech- 
nology, is  a  source  of  national  pride  and 
international  prestige,  and  fits  our  pi- 
oneering heritage. 

Furthermore,  it  is  carried  out  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  first  stated  objective  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958;  namely.  "The  expansion  of  hu- 
man knowledge  of  phenomena  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  space."  From  the  view- 
point of  NASA's  budget,  it  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Clearly,  this  effort 
should  be  continued. 

Recently  the  two  Voyager  spacecraft 
passed  by  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  gave 
us  the  first  detailed  look  at  both  of  these 
planets.  Vovager  Tl  is  now  on  its  way  to 
an  encounter  with  Uranus  in  1986  and 
Neptune  in  1989. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  all  of 
the  maior  planets  and  their  moons  will 
have  been  visited  by  unmanned  space- 
craft, with  the  exception  of  Pluto.  How- 
ever, we  have  just  begun  to  imderstand 
the  solar  system.  Not  only  should  we  be 
planning  additional  planetary  missions, 
but  we  should  also  be  planning  m.issions 
to  some  of  the  comets  and  asteroids  as 
well. 

In  a  congratulatory  message  sent  to 
the  Voyager  team  earlier  this  year. 
President  Reagan  stated : 

No  Other  area  of  endeavor  so  galvanizes 
and  inspires  the  American  spirit  as  the  con- 
quest of  space. 

Unfortunately,  these  fine  words  have 
not  been  matched  with  needed  funding 
in  this  area.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  recently  withdrew  from 
the  jo  nt  International  Solar  Polar  Mis- 
sion in  which  the  Europeans  have  in- 
vested so  heavily  in.  This  can  hardly  help 
our  credibility  on  future  international 
programs. 

The  United  States  has  also  missed  the 
opportunity  to  send  a  probe  to  Halley's 
Comet  during  its  closest  approach  to  the 
Sun.  Its  next  approach  will  be  about  80 
years  from  now.  What  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing, the  continued  exploration  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  with  the  Galileo  and 
Venus  orbiting  imaging  radar  (VOIR) 
projects,  is  in  some  doubt. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  must  do  bet- 
ter than  th's,  that  funding  for  our  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  solar  svstem 
should  be  continued,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  be  planning  a  major  mis- 
sion for  1992 — the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  landing  in  the 
New  World. 

DEVELOPING  OUR  BASIC  CAPABILITIES  TO  OPERATE 
IN  SPACE 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  take  the 
long  view  about  our  use  of  space  beyond 
the  1980's  and  proceed  accordingly.  The 
Space  Shuttle  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  reusable  spacecraft  which 
can  transfer  astronauts  and  payloads 
from  the  Earth  to  orbits  several  hundred 
miles  above  the  Earth  in  an  economically 


more  attractive  manner  than  using  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  developing  the  Space 
Shuttle.  Nj*SA  is  also  beginning  to  define 
the  capabilities  needed  for  an  orbital 
transfer  vehicle  and  a  space  station. 
These  and  other  related  capabilities  will 
provide  our  Nat'on  with  the  basic  tools  to 
expand  our  presence  in  space  for  com- 
mercial and  national  security  purposes, 
and  some  of  these  capabilities  could  also 
be  used  to  expand  our  exploration  of  the 
so'ar  system. 

Since  about  40  percent  of  our  satellites 
are  placed  in  geosynchronous  orbit  22.300 
miles  above  the  Earth's  surface,  another 
reusable  vehicle,  called  an  orbital  trans- 
fer vehicle,  will  eventually  be  needed  to 
transfer  astronauts  and  payloads  from 
the  Space  Shuttle  to  geosynchronous 
orbit.  And,  to  allow  the  Space  Shuttle  to 
perform  its  primary  task  of  transporta- 
tion, a  space  station  will  be  needed  in 
orbit  several  hundred  miles  above  the 
Earth.  The  space  station  will  take  over 
the  Shuttle's  in-orbit  functions.  This  will 
include:  Dep'oying.  servicing,  and  re- 
trieving satellites ;  berthing,  maintaining, 
and  refueling  the  orbital  transfer  vehi- 
cles ;  and  performing  various  experiments 
in  space. 

rUTURE    CHALLENGES 

Mr.  President,  my  comments  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  suggest  that  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  expanding  our 
use  of  outer  space  will  -come  automati- 
cally or  easily.  There  will  be  challenges 
of  a  technological  nature  and  policy  is- 
sues that  we  will  need  to  address. 

For  example,  the  Space  Shuttle  is  still 
an  experimental  vehicle.  Much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  it  can  be  viewed 
as  operational.  When  it  becomes  opera- 
tional, we  will  face  other  questions  such 
as:  Who  should  operate  it,  what  should 
the  pricing  policy  be  for  commercial 
launches,  how  many  Shuttle  orbiters  will 
we  need,  how  long  will  we  have  to  have 
expendable  launch  vehicles,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  area  of  space  science,  how  do  we 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  resume  our  policy 
of  international  cooperation  after  can- 
celing the  U.S.  spacecraft  for  the  joint 
United  States-European  International 
Solar  Power  Mission? 

In  the  area  of  space  applications,  what 
is  the  best  way  for  us  to  help  less  devel- 
oped countries  use  space  for  various  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  should  we  go  to  the 
U.N.-sponsored  conference  UNISPACE 
1982? 

Another  area  of  concern  is  assuring 
that  NASA  has  an  adequate  work  force 
to  perform  the  tasks  that  ought  to  be 
done  to  maintain  our  preeminence  in 
space.  It  is  essential  that  NASA  have 
positions  available  to  reinvigorate  the 
work  force  in  a  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nical environment,  and  to  halt  the  in- 
creasing average  age  of  agency  person- 
nel. 

Without  a  steady  influx  of  new  people. 
NASA  will  be  without  the  capacity  to  ac- 
complish the  research,  development,  and 
management  tasks  essential  to  maintain- 
ing leadership  in  space  technology. 

One  final  point  on  the  persormel  issue. 
A  prerequisite  to  attracting  and  retain- 
ing new  and  outstanding  talent  is  a  rec- 


ognized national  commitment  to  a  com- 
prehensive space  program  such  as  the 
one  I  have  outlined  above. 

All  of  the  tasks  that  I  have  mentioned 
could  be  accomplished  during  the  next 
10  to  15  years  without  requiring  a  large 
increase  in  future  funding  for  NASA. 
In  fact.  NASA's  budget  would  continue 
to  remain  less  than  1  percent  of  the  over- 
all Federal  budget. 

What  is  required,  is  a  halt  to  the  fur- 
ther decline  in  NASA's  budget,  and  to 
provide  NASA  with  an  armual  level  of 
funding  in  the  future  which  is  approxi- 
mately constant  and  equal  to  its  current 
budget,  adjusted  for  inflation. 

We  ought  to  recognize  that  our  civil- 
ian space  program  is  not  just  another 
line  item  in  the  Federal  budget.  Not  all 
Federal  expenditures  are  the  same.  Some, 
like  the  space  program,  are  investments 
that  will  provide  many  long-term  bene- 
fits, and  because  of  this  distinction,  it 
is  vital  that  we  halt  the  decline  in  sup- 
port for  the  space  program  which  has 
occurred  over  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  President.  President  Kennedy 
recognized  the  importance  of  our  civll- 
lian  space  program  and  made  the  deci- 
sion to  send  men  to  the  Moon  by  the  end 
of  1969.  In  1962.  Kennedy  stated: 

Our  leadership  In  science  and  In  Industry, 
our  hopes  for  peace  and  security,  our  obliga- 
tions to  ourselves  as  well  as  others,  all  re- 
quire us  to  make  this  effort,  to  solve  these 
mysteries,  to  solve  them  for  the  eood  of  all 
men.  and  to  become '  the  world's  leading 
space-faring  nation. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  the  world's 
leading  space-faring  nation,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  remain  so  in  the 
decades  ahead. 


THE  U.S.  RFSPON'='E  TO  BREZHNEV'S 
PLAN  FOR  WORLD  DOMINATION 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Pres'dent. 
Communist  Party  Leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev believes  the  U.S.SP.  can  bring 
America  to  its  knees  bv  1985.  This  belief 
is  not  based  on  IdeolTj"  or  blir.tpr.  And 
Brezhnev  is  not  daydreaming.  He  has  a 
definite  plan. 

If  we  Ignore  his  nlan.  or  fail  to  effec- 
tively counter,  it  could  succeed. 

At  a  secret  meeting  of  Warsaw  Pact 
leaders  in  Prague,  in  1973.  Bre7hnev  pre- 
dicted that  by  1935  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  able  to  cut  off  the  economic 
lifeline  of  the  West  and.  thereby,  obtain 
the  Communist  goal. 

He  to'd  his  Communist  colleagues: 

Our  aim  Is  to  gain  control  of  the  great 
treasure  houses  on  whicb  the  We  it  depends: 
the  ener-'v  hou>:e  of  the  Per=lan  r.n'f  and  the 
mineral  treasure  house  of  central  and  south- 
ern Africa. 

Brezhnev's  words  lend  om'nous  sipmif- 
icance  to  Soviet  acrre.s.sion  'n  Af^hnn- 
istan.  the  Soviet  military  buildup  along 
the  Iran-an  border.  Sov'et  activities  in 
Iraq  and  Syria,  and  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  and  East  Germiny 
military  advisers  in  South  Yemen,  stra- 
tegically located  on  Saudi  Arabia's 
vulnerable  southern  flank. 

It  is  not  lust  oil  that  Is  endangered  by 
the  Soviet  prasn  for  an  economic 
stranglehold  on  the  West.  Economists 
and  Industrialists  have  identified  nine 


basic  raw  materials  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  Industrial  nation  to 
provide  for  Its  day-to-day  civilian  life, 
let  alone  Its  military  defense.  Foremost 
among  these  are  industrial  metals  such 
as  cobalt,  platinum,  manganese,  and 
chromium.  Cobalt  is  indispensable  for 
mining  operations  and  for  manufactur- 
ing mach'ne  tools.  Manganese  is  essential 
for  harden-ng  steel,  and  for  producing 
dry  cell  batteries.  Stainless  steel  cannot 
be  produced  without  chromium.  Plati- 
num is  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
jet  engines. 

America  must  import  nearly  all  of 
these  critical  minerals,  mostly  from 
African  countries  that  are  either  oc- 
cupied or  threatened  by  the  Soviet-fi- 
nanced Cuban  Afrika  Korps  of  more 
than  20,000  troops. 

Oil  and  other  strategic  materials  do 
not  do  us  any  good  until  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  our  shores.  That  is  why  the 
Soviets  are  attempting  to  gain  control  of 
strategic  waterways  such  as  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  importance  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  international  trade,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  own  economy,  should  make 
us  all  the  more  concerned  a'^out  the  pres- 
ence of  hundreds  of  Soviet  and  East 
G'jrman  advisers  in  Nicaragua,  and  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  Soviet  military 
equipment  that  are  be'ng  delivered  each 
month  to  Nicaragua  and.  through  Nic- 
aragua, to  the  Communist  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador. 

THE  SOVIET  MILirART  BUILDUP 

Tlie  key  to  Brezhnev's  plan  is  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  a  conventional 
military  superiority  so  overwhelming 
that  the  USSR,  would  be  able  to  seize 
and  hoM  the  resource  areas  vital  to  the 
West,  and  a  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
so  Intimidating  the  United  States  would 
be  deterred  from  striking  targets  vital  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  order  to  implement  the  plan  the 
Soviets,  for  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
have  engaged  in  the  gre-^test  arms  build- 
up in  world  history.  Thev  have  been 
spending  nearly  three  times  as  much  of 
their  gross  national  product  on  the  mili- 
tarv  as  we  have. 

This  unprecedented  Soviet  military 
buildup  has  borne  impressive  fruit.  "Hie 
Soviets  now  lead  the  United  States  in 
virtually  every  measure  of  military 
strength,  sometimes  by  breathtaking 
margins : 

The  United  States  has  16  Army  and  3 
Marine  divisions.  There  are  180  divisions 
in  the  Soviet  ground  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  built  as  many  tanks 
since  1970  as  there  are  tanks  in  the  en- 
tire U.S.  Army.  Overall,  the  Soviets  have 
a  50.000  to  10  510  advanta-^e.  anfl  an  even 
greater  nualltatlve  advantage,  since  most 
US  tanks  were  built  before  1970. 

The  Soviets  have  a  6-to-l  advantage 
in  artiUery  pieces,  a  4-to-l  lead  in  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  a  2-to-l  lead 
In  fighter  aircaft.  and  a  3-to-2  edge  in 
antitank  missiles.  In  addition,  the  So- 
viets have  fielded  whole  families  of 
weapons  svstems.  like  the  Katyusha 
"Stalin  organ"  rocket  launcher,  for 
which  there  are  no  counterparts  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Even  on  the  high  seas,  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  outnumbered  and  In  danger  of  being 


outgimned.  Our  Navy  has  189  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  frigates,  compared  to 
275  in  the  Red  navy.  They  have  266  at- 
tack submarines  to  our  80.  a  better  than 
3-to-l  advantage. 

Soviet  superioritv  is  greatest  where  it 
counts  most.  It  would  take  us  nearly  2 
weeks  to  move  just  our  lightest  division, 
the  82d  Airborne,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  In 
the  event  of  a  crisis  there.  The  Soviets 
could  move  at  least  10.  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  20  divisions,  most  of  them  ar- 
mored, to  the  scene  within  that  period  of 
time. 

With  that  kind  of  power  projection 
capability,  the  Soviets  seem  very  capable 
of  meeting  with  the  Brezhnev  timetable. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  leap- 
ing forward  in  military  capability,  we 
have  beemfalling  backward.  In  1964.  the 
Air  Force  had  3.538  fighters  and  1.364 
bombers.  Today,  the  Air  Force  has  2.982 
fighters  and  403  bombers.  In  1964.  there 
were  more  than  600  ships  in  the  Navy, 
compared  to  just  355  today.  The  Army 
had  971.000  soldiers  under  arms  in  1964, 
comoared  to  just  776,000  today. 

The  reason  for  this  relative  decline  is 
not  hard  to  find.  In  196*.  we  devoted  43.5 
rercent  of  the  Federal  budget,  and  8.4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  to 
national  defense  Bv  last  vear.  defense 
spending  had  fallen  to  23.1  percent  of 
the  budget,  and  just  5.2  percent  of  GNP. 

If  we  are  to  derail  the  Brezhnev  time- 
table, we  will  have  to  spend  more  for  de- 
fense than  we  have  been  spending  for 
the  last  decade.  There  simplv  is  not  any 
other  way  to  reb'oild  our  defenses.  Our 
task  will  be  esp°cially  difficult  because  it 
will  take  a  lot  longer  and  cost  a  lot  more 
to  try  now  to  do  the  things  we  should 
have  done  but  did  not  do  over  the  last 
10  years. 

In  the  long  run.  America's  future  will 
be  determined  by  our  faithfulness  to  our 
ideals,  the  strength  of  our  economv.  the 
ingenuity  of  our  diplomacy,  our  willing- 
ness to  strive  and  sacrifice  to  achieve 
excellence  in  sc'ence.  education,  and 
other  felds.  And,  perhaps,  our  national 
sense  of  purpose  and  destinv.  But  mill- 
tar.*  rower,  s'lfficlent  to  deter  war  or  to 
win  if  necessary,  is  absolutely  essential. 
Our  freedom  and  very  siu-vival  depend 
on  such  power. 

SPENPING    DEFENSE    DOLLARS    MORE    WISELY 

To  achieve  a  strong  response  capabil- 
ity will  be  costly  and  we  must  spend 
wisely. 

Just  as  we  must  have  a  strong  defense 
In  order  to  keep  our  economy  strong,  we 
must  hive  a  si^rong  economv  in  order  to 
milnt'^in  a  strong  defense.  Onlv  if  our 
economv  Is  heaUhv  and  growing  can  we 
afford  the  sustained  rriiiitarv  buiidun  that 
will  be  r^ouired  to  lift  the  shadow  of  war 
from  our  doorstep. 

It  is  arrant  ronsense  to  as-^ert.  as  some 
h^ive.  that  because  of  the  uncertain  .state 
of  our  economv,  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  more  for  defense  If  we  cannot 
protect  our  Industrial  lifeline,  there  is 
no  hope  of  economic  recoverj'.  But  it  is 
equally  wrong  to  argue  that  all  else 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  defense  budg- 
et. If  we  trv  to  increase  defense  sound- 
ing too  much  too  fast,  without  regard  for 
its  imoact  on  our  orospects  for  economic 
recovery,  we  will  find  we  cannot  sustain 
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real  growth  In  the  defense  budget,  and 
the  gains  we  thought  we  were  making 
will  prove  illusory. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  talk  about 
economic  recovery  and  national  defense 
as  if  they  existed  apart  from  one  another. 
They  are  opposite  faces  on  the  same  coin. 
If  we  do  not  rebuild  our  economy  and  our 
defenses  together,  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
store health  to  neither. 

The  defense  budget,  in  fact,  is  even 
more  vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation than  the  rest  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et, or  your  family  budget.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  increased  30.7  percent  in  the 
last  4  years.  But  the  cost  of  defense  pur- 
chases increased  41.8  percent  in  the  same 
period.  However  bad  inflation  has  been 
to  you  and  me.  it  has  been  half  again  as 
harmful  to  our  defense  efforts. 

Our  plans  to  rebuild  our  defenses  will 
be  thwarted  if  inflation  is  much  higher 
than  we  expect.  President  Reagan's  plans 
for  7  percent  real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget  each  year  for  the  next  5  years 
are  based  on  some  very  optimistic  as- 
sumptions about  inflation.  If  the  rate  of 
inflation  through  1985  is  as  high  as  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates, 
two-thirds  of  the  President's  proposed 
gains  in  defense  spending  would  be  wiped 
out.  And  CBO  made  its  estimates  before 
we  discovered  we  could  be  as  much  as 
$100  billion  short  of  our  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984. 

It  sounds  like  a  contradiction,  but  it 
could  be  that  the  on'y  wav  to  preserve 
real  growth  in  the  defense  budget  in  the 
critical  years  ahead  is  to  spend  less  than 
the  President  has  proposed,  at  least  ini- 
tially. We  have  to  get  inflation  under 
control.  That  cannot  be  done  without 
balancing  the  budget,  and  the  budget 
cannot  be  balanced  without  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  proposed  increase  for  defense. 

There  are  other  sound  reasons  for 
thinking  carefuUv  before  we  commit 
huge  sums  of  money  to  new  defense  pro- 
grams. Not  only  did  our  military  forces 
wither  in  the  10  years  of  neglect  that 
preceded  President  Reagan's  election, 
but  so  did  the  defense  industrial  base  on 
which  we  relv  to  produce  the  weapons 
we  need.  Hundreds  of  subcontractors  and 
thousands  of  parts  suopliers  have  left  the 
defense  business.  Many  of  the  prime  con- 
tractors are  in  ailing  f  nanrial  condition, 
and  their  production  facilities  are  aged 
and  decrepit. 

Because  of  the  inefficiencies  that  have 
developed,  it  can  take  as  much  as  3  years 
from  the  time  the  order  is  placed  for  a 
fighter  plane  to  be  delivered.  It  simply 
is  not  possible  to  try  to  increase  defense 
production  across  the  board  without  set- 
ting off  a  scramble  for  resources  and 
skilled  workers  that  will  bid  ud  the  price 
of  weapons  systems  faster  than  the  al- 
ready horrendous  rate  of  defense  infla- 
tion. In  the  near  term,  the  result  will  not 
be  more  weapons,  just  more  expensive 
weapons. 

The  Defense  Deoartment  is  perhaps 
the  best  managed  of  all  Federal  agencies, 
but  that  is  like  being  the  fastest  in  a 
three-legged  race.  DOD  is  a  bureaucracy 
like  other  Federal  bureaucracips.  and 
billions  of  dollars  are  squandered  each 
year  through  duplication,  waste  and  mal- 
administration. 


President  Reagan  understands  the 
problems  we  have  been  having  with  the 
defense  industrial  base,  and  with  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself.  He  has  ordered  a  study  of 
comprehensive  reforms  of  how  we  buy 
weapons,  and  how  we  run  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  But  the  Reagan  re- 
forms have  to  be  implemented,  and  they 
have  to  have  time  to  work.  If  we  make 
major  commitments  to  new  weapons  sys- 
tems now,  under  the  old  processes,  we 
cannot  avoid  wasting  billions  of  dollars 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  which  could 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  waited  until 
reformed  procedures  were  in  place. 

We  also  need  to  rethink  our  strategy 
and  our  defense  priorities.  The  lion's 
share  of  American  military  planning  is 
based  on  repelling  a  Soviet  thrust  into 
Western  Europe.  But  it  makes  more  stra- 
tegic sense  for  the  Soviets  to  try  to  de- 
stroy the  West  by  grabbing  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  vital  raw  materials  we  im- 
port. That  is  what  Brezhnev  and  other 
Soviet  leaders  say  they  intend  to  do,  and 
that  is  in  fact  what  they  have  been  do- 
ing. Would  it  not  make  more  sense  for  us 
to  plan  to  meet  the  Soviet  thrusts  where 
they  have  been  occurring  rather  than  to 
devote  most  of  our  resources  to  repelling 
a  thrust  that  probably  never  will  come? 

Furthermore,  by  some  measures,  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  more  to 
defend  Western  Europe  than  the  Euro- 
peans have  been  spending.  That  was  jus- 
tifiable at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  when 
Europe  was  prostrate  and  we  were,  rela- 
tively speaking,  omnipotent.  But  it  is 
hardly  justifiable  today,  when  the  econ- 
omies of  many  Western  European  coun- 
tries are  in  better  shape  than  our  own. 

The  magnitude  of  our  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  is  espe- 
cially hard  to  justify  in  view  of  our  uni- 
lateral assumption  of  the  responsibility 
for  defending  Middle  Eastern  oil  sup- 
plies. The  United  States  would  suffer 
greatly  from  an  abrupt  cutoff  of  Persian 
Gulf  oil.  But  the  Europeans  would  suffer 
much  more.  We  import  less  than  half  the 
oil  we  use.  and  less  than  half  the  oil  we 
import  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
the  Europeans  import  nearly  all  the  oil 
they  use,  and  most  of  their  imports  come 
from  the  Middle  East.  Yet  every  last  sol- 
dier in  the  rapid  deployment  force  is  an 
American.  If  we  are  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  defending  the  oilfields, 
the  Europeans  should  reciprocate  by 
spending  more  on  their  own  defense. 

Finally  and  most  important,  we  need 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  consequences  of 
the  technlogical  revolutioiv  our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  undergoing.  Congres- 
sional pacifism  and  parsimony  alone 
cannot  explain  why  our  force  structure 
has  shrunk  so  much. 

Although  defense  spending  has  de- 
clined enormously  as  a  percentage  of 
Federal  outlays  and  of  GNP.  we  are 
spending  about  as  much,  in  dollars  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  on  defense  today  as 
we  did  30  years  ago.  or  at  any  point  with- 
in the  last  30  years.  But  we  are  getting  a 
lot  less  for  the  money  we  spend.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  is  the  skyrocketing 
price  of  acquiring  and  operating  the 
h'gh'.y  complex  weapons  systems  we  are 
buying  today.  While  10  years  ago.  it 
cost  $3.3  million  a  copy  to  buy  what  was 


then  the  chief  Air  Force  air  superiority 
fighter,  the  F-4,  today,  we  are  replacing 
the  F-4  with  the  more  capable  F-15. 

But  in  constant  fiscal  year  1972  dol- 
lars, the  F-15  costs  $8.1  million,  more 
than  twice  as  much.  The  absolute  cost 
of  maintenance  has  gone  up  by  a  com- 
parable amount,  because  the  F-15  has 
more  things  that  can  go  wrong  than  the 
F-4.  and  they  take  longer  and  cost  more 
to  fix. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  procur- 
ing these  expensive  systems  is  that  we 
will  have  far  fewer  of  them.  Not  even 
the  substantial  boosts  President  Reagan 
has  proposed  for  defense  will  be  enough 
to  keep  forces  at  present  levels  if  the 
cost  of  the  weapons  we  buy  continues  to 
double,  in  absolute  terms,  every  6  or  7 
years.  If  the  shrinkage  in  force  structure 
that  will  occur  if  we  continue  to  procure 
only  high-tech  systems  seems  too  much 
to  bear,  we  should  consider  buying  sim- 
pler weapons,  but  many  more  of  them. 
Neither  step  is  a  step  we  should  take 
lightly,  or  without  careful  consideration 
within  the  executive  branch,  Congress, 
and  in  the  country. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DEFENSE  PRIORITY  : 
PEOPLE 

There  are  some  steps  we  can  and  must 
take  now  to  strengthen  our  defenses 
while  we  are  thinking  through  these  im- 
portant questions.  Because  of  our  fixa- 
tion for  weapons  procurement,  we  have 
given  short  shrift  to  the  servicemen  and 
women  we  expect  to  use  those  weapons. 
Military  pay  and  benefits  and  train'ng 
funds  have  been  cut  back  in  order  to  get 
more  wheels  on  the  ramp.  This  is  as  self- 
defeating  as  it  is  unfair  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  their  country. 

Often  more  than  half  the  cost  of  a 
weapons  system  is  expended  to  get  a  5 
percent  increase  in  capability.  But  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  paying  skilled 
military  personnel  enough  to  keep  them 
in  the  service,  and  because  we  have  not 
been  training  their  replacements  as 
thoroughly  as  we  should,  our  service- 
men cannot  get  maximum  performance 
from  the'r  weapons,  and  the  money  we 
spent  to  get  it  is  wasted. 

Congress  finally  has  recognized  the 
damage  done  by  its  decade  of  neglect  of 
the  needs  of  our  servicemen.  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  earlier  this  year 
a  substantial  military  pay  raise.  But  our 
military  manpower  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  we  also  enact  a  new  GI  bill 
of  rights  to  attract  the  best  and  the 
brightest  of  our  young  people  into  mili- 
tary service. 

In  addit'on  to  being  perhaps  the  most 
effective  step  we  could  take  to  strengthen 
our  defenses,  the  GI  bill  also  could  save 
us  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 
There  would  be  no  cost  at  all  for  at  least 
2  years,  and  the  countervailing  savings 
that  could  be  generated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  a  result  of  having  a 
smarter  force,  couoled  with  the  reduc- 
tions that  could  be  justified  in  other 
Federal  education  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams, could  make  the  GI  bill  a  money- 
making  prooosition  for  the  taxpayer  for 
years  to  come. 

We  a'so  need  to  increase  our  purchase 
of  ammunition  and  spare  parts  for  the 
weapons   we   already   have.   If   a   war 


started  today,  our  Armed  Forces  would 
only  have  enough  ammo  to  fight  for  2 
weeks.  Our  stocks  of  ammunition  and 
spare  parts  can  be  replenished  without 
the  inflationary  consequences  of  some 
other  type  of  procurement  spending. 

These  are  important  questions.  In  the 
weeks  ahead.  Congress  must  come  to 
grips  with  specific  proposals  about  how 
we  can  get  more  bang  for  our  defense 
bucks,  proposals  involving  a  rethinking 
of  our  strategic  options,  reform  of  the 
weapons  procurement  process,  and  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  can  be  done  to  stretch  our  defen.se 
dollars.  Please  write  to  me  here  in  Wash- 
ington or  at  one  of  my  Colorado  offices. 
We  all  need  to  get  involved  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  country  strong  and  free. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  great  danger, 
but  I  think  we  will  pass  through  it  safely. 
No  foe  has  ever  been  able  to  match 
Americans  in  vigor,  imagination,  or  in 
our  determination  to  defend  our  homes, 
our  families,  and  our  freedoms.  Our  dif- 
ficulty has  not  been  in  responding  to 
threats,  but  in  recognizing  that  a  threat 
is  being  posed.  We  have  tended  to  be  too 
peaceful  and  too  trusting  for  our  own 
good.  That  has  certainly  been  the  case 
for  the  last  10  years.  We  deluded  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  Soviet  inten- 
tions were  as  noble  as  our  own.  But  now 
we  know  better.  We  know  we  need  to  re- 
build our  defenses  if  we  are  to  preserve 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  And  be- 
cause we  know  what  we  have  to  do.  I  am 
confident  we  will  get  the  job  done. 


VETERANS  DAY 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  Novem- 
ber 11  was  Veterans  Day  and  was  wit- 
nessed by  celebration  by  veteran  groups 
throughout  the  land. 

I  know  everyone  talks  about  veteran 
accomplishments  at  that  time,  but  some 
say  it  better  than  others.  Mr.  Bill  Morris, 
the  commander  of  chapter  3  of  the  DAV 
in  Las  Vegas  did  a  superb  job  of  laying 
it  on  the  line,  and,  accordingly.  I  was  to 
share  it  with  mv  colleagues.  Mr.  Pre5i- 
dent.  I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Nov.  8,  19811 

Veterans'  News  Briefs 

(By  Elll  Morris) 

This  column  is  in  honor  of  Veterans  Day, 
Nov.  11.  1981. 

"It  was  the  nakedness  of  Bryce's  left  calf- 
bone  that  bothered  mc.  Every  strip  of  flesh 
and  mu.scle  had  been  torn  away,  so  that  Lhe 
splintered  bone  looked  lilce  a  brolcen  ivory 
sticlc.'' 

That  fhastly  description  of  a  war  wound 
came  from  the  pages  of  P'^ilip  Caputo's  Viet- 
nam combat  novel.  "A  Rumor  of  War."  The 
scene  is  haun'ing.  It's  brutal.  But  it's  a 
scene  that's  been  repeated  countless  thou- 
sands of  times  In  the  wars  America  has 
fought. 

Such  scenes  echo  the  pounding  of  German 
artillery  as  it  turned  the  trenches  of  WWI 
into  rivers  of  precious  American  blood.  They 
echo    the    crashes    of    Japanese    Kamikaze 


planes  that  transformed  the  decks  of  Ameri- 
can ships  into  flelds  of  flame. 

And  they  echo  the  llrlng  of  communist 
machine  guns,  as  they  mowed  down  young 
Americans  on  the  banks  of  Korea's  Yalu 
River.  Over  and  over  again,  the  horrifying 
scenes  of  disabling  Injuries  have  been  re- 
peated in  the  eight  wars  and  other  military 
actions  our  coun'ry  has  been  forced  to  fight. 

On  Veterans  Day.  1981.  the  veterano  ask 
all  of  our  Naticns  citizens  to  remember  the 
courageous  men  and  women  whose  blood 
paid  the  price  for  peac<\ 

They  call  on  our  country's  peopl3  to  under- 
stand that  war  is  seldom  like  the  movies  on 
TV  .  .  .  films  that  focu.,  on  the  glcry  of  w.^r. 
The  sudden  arrival  of  death  or  permanent 
disability  is  not  clean  or  fine,  or  glorious. 
War  is  u^ly.  War  is  hell.  They  do  not  show 
the  reality  of  combr.t. 

The  reality  of  war  is  like  Caputo's  descrip- 
tion of  a  shattered  leg  bine.  In  another 
period  of  history,  it  was  the  horror  of  a  Civil 
War  soldier  crawling  across  the  forest  floor 
toward  death,  as  describee"  in  one  of  Stephen 
Crane's  stories. 

War  is  young  Ame-icnns  bein?  slauehterod 
and  maimed.  It's  other  young  Americans 
mopping  from  their  fac?s  the  sweat  of 
fear  .  .  fear  that  their  number  will  come  up 
n?xt.  Tbese  are  the  men  and  women  who 
h-»ve  paid  the  pries  for  peace,  and  peace  isn't 
cheap. 

Veterans  Dav  is  their  day.  And  you  can  be 
sure  America's  30  million  livlnT  veterans  re- 
call the  blood  and  .saTiflce  that  Ve'erans 
Day  commemo'ates  They  pave  ereatly  of 
themselves,  risklnc  depth  and  disability,  to 
pu-c'^as-  ne-'ce  for  their  cun'ry. 

The  birthright  we  Amerl-ans  enloy  ...  a 
heritage  most  of  us  take  for  granted  .  .  .  was 
bou<»h*  wl'h  ■>n'-ul-h  a"cl  nain. 

A  million  nnd  a  qxiTter  of  oi'r  finest  voimg 
men  nnd  wo'nen  .snc-lflced  their  Il-e'?  to  de- 
fend our  right  to  chooie  our  o^^-n  leaders  at 
the  ballot  box.  Count'e-s  thousands  will 
ne'-er  again  enloy  neace  of  mind,  because  of 
mental  woTind-s  they  Fuffe'ed  whi'e  fighting 
to  assi're  that  all  of  u.^  ran  worship  as  we 
wish.  Thousands  wi'l  forever  blame  them- 
selves for  letting  their  buddies  be  killed. 
Thousinds  will  forever  remember  the  sieht 
of  a  small  Viet  Nam  child  throwing  a  grenade 
into  the  middle  of  their  n'atoon. 

America's  veterans  hnd  to  interrunt  their 
ll'es  to  answer  their  country's  call  to  duty. 
They  left  their  lobs  their  schoo's  and  fam- 
ilies behind  to  risv-  death  and  disibility  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  the  air  or  on  the  sea. 

Todav.  too  many  young  A-^e-lmns  view 
military  service  as  a  resnonsihility  to  be 
avoided  at  almo'st  any  cost,  Buf,  they  who 
have  served  know  differently.  They  Vnow  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  be  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an 
airman  or  a  marine  when  our  country  is  at 
war. 

As  we  look  at  today's  world,  we  understand 
that  it  isn't  easy  to  wear  the  uniforms  of  o'lr 
Armed  Forces  even  during  peace-time.  Just 
in  the  cast  few  months,  two  Soviet-backed 
countries  have  attac''ed  American  aircraft. 

Our  ml'itary  officers  and  b-'ses  have  be- 
come targe's  for  terrorist  assaults.  And.  at 
least  five  times  this  year.  comT-unist  troops 
have  inst  leaded  fi'-e  fights  with  Americnn 
fo'ces  stationed  on  the  demilitarized  zone 
separating  North  and  South  Korea. 

It's  not  child's  nlay  when  you  have  to  face 
enemy  fire  .  .  .  when  you  have  to  watch  your 
comrade  die  in  the  arms  of  a  cornsman  .  .  . 
yon  see  another  human  being  fall  after  you've 
pul'ed  the  trl''i»er. 

Dealine  with  such  terrifying  realities  Is 
no  eve'-ydav  lob.  America  owes  a  sacre.i  debt 
to  those  who  have  purchased  peace  through 
such  sacrifices. 

This  is  what  Veterans  Day  stands  for. 

The   next    time    you    see   a   veteran    in    a 

wheelchair,  or  walking  with  a  white  cane. 

or  Iving  in  a  hospital  unable  to  move  for 

the  rest  of  his  life  or  see  a  Vietnam  veteran 


searching  for  his  identity,  don't  turn  your 
back — instead  smile  and  say.  "Thanks  for 
keeping  us  Free." 


SMALL  TRANSPORTS  FOR  THE 
LONG  HAUL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  my  fre- 
quent trips  from  my  home  State  of  Ne- 
vada to  the  Capitol  continue  to  remind 
me  of  the  need  for  further  improvements 
in  the  level  of  air  service  available  to 
many  of  the  small  communities  and  cities 
of  our  country  which  are  not  among  the 
top  20  or  so  of  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
centers.  When  the  Congress  3  years  ago 
supported  my  bill  to  deregulate  the  air- 
line industry,  we  broke  down  the  stifling 
regulatory  barriers  to  open  competition, 
which  is  essential  to  attainment  of  more 
extensive  and  economical  services  for  all 
communities.  We  have  achieved  impor- 
tant results  provided  by  many  new  en- 
trants into  the  market  and  many  new 
economies,  admittedly  constrained  by  the 
explosion  in  fuel  costs  that  took  place 
during  that  period. 

Beyond  the  past  regulatory  barriers, 
there  still  exists  severely  limiting  tech- 
nological and  attitudinal  barriers  which 
I  will  point  out  now. 

Most  conspicuous  is  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  small  transport  technology 
developed  to  the  point  that  commuter 
class  carriers  can  offer  the  quality  of 
aircraft  service  for  small  commimities 
that  has  long  been  routine  for  major 
intercity  travel.  This  means  pressurized 
cabins  for  overweather  flight,  stand-up 
headroom,  turbofan  powerplant  per- 
formance and  reliability,  state-of-the- 
ait  electronic  communications  and  na\i- 
gation  equipment,  nominal  cabin  ameni- 
ties, safety,  and  schedule  reliabihty. 

Our  country  is  suffering  in  two  ways 
because  of  the  lag  in  appropriate  com- 
muter class  technology  development.  For 
one  th.ng.  many  travelers  are  denied  the 
quality  of  air  service  contemporary  tech- 
nology should  make  available.  For  an- 
other, our  commuter  carrier  industry  is 
forced  to  go  abroad  for  purchase  of 
most  of  its  new  small  transports  at  a 
time  when  our  emplo'.ment  and  economy 
urgently  need  revival  in  about  every 
domestic  sector. 

I  referred  also  to  an  attitudinal  bar- 
rier restraining  the  development  of 
small  community  air  service.  There  is  a 
deeply  imbedded  mind-set  throughout 
the  aviation  industry  which  has  decreed 
that  travelers  between  two  nonmetro- 
politan,  or  nonhub  cities,  will  forever  be 
denied  direct  service  between  smaller 
cities  of  origin  and  destination  simply 
because  the  volume  of  traffic  between 
such  c  ties  cannot  economically  support 
service  with  large  modern  transports. 

In  that  scenario,  the  tens  of  millions 
of  those  travelers  are  programed  for  a 
short  haul  commuter  flight  from  origin 
to  a  regional  hub  city,  transfer  to  a 
large  transport  for  travel  to  another  re- 
gional hub,  and  connection  there  to  an- 
other commuter  class  flight  to  destina- 
tion. This  can  often  mean  doubling  back 
in  direction  of  travel  at  either  or  both 
the  origin  or  destination  segment  of  the 
itinerary.  It  can  mean  missed  connec- 
tions, long  delays,  and  badly  timed  origin 
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departure  and  destination  arrival  times. 
It  can  mean  overloading  the  airplane 
handlint^  capacity,  or  slot  positions,  at 
major  hubs.  It  imposes  the  inescapable 
economic  burden  of  unwanted  short  haul 
segments  on  long  haul  travelers. 

With  that  mind-set  in  place,  we  will 
never  develop  the  small  transport  tech- 
nology which  will  permit  frequent  direct 
service  commensurate  in  speed  and  qual- 
ity with  that  of  trunkline  carriers  at 
affordable,  if  not  equal,  cost. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  refreshing  for 
me  to  read  an  editorial  by  Arnold  Lewis 
in  the  September  issue  of  Business  & 
Commercial  Aviation,  which  is  chipping 
away  at  that  mind -set.  He  cites  testimony 
and  eye-opening  statistics  provided  at  a 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearing  by 
Anthony  A.  duPont.  designer  of  a  pro- 
posed 30-  to  44-passenger  transport  that 
can  operate  nonstop  at  transcontinental 
distances  at  mach  9  and  provide  competi- 
tive 100-mile  segment  performance  from 
3.500-foot  runways. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  captioned  "The  Long  Haul 
Commuter"  be  printed  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  my  hope  that  NASA  and  other  im- 
portant segments  of  the  aviation  industry 
will  take  note  and  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  concept  there  discussed. 
Certainly  mv  fc'low  citizens  from  Nevada 
communities  will  join  me  in  this  expres- 
sion of  an  intolerable  gap  in  the  level 
of  alrservice  available  to  them.  This  is 
a  gap  which  airline  deregulation  will  help 
to  close  if  NASA  moves  forward  aggres- 
sively with  advanced  small  transport 
technology  development  and  industry 
leaders  break  free  from  their  previous 
mind-set. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Long  Hai'l  Commuter 

It  sounds  daft  on  the  surface — a  commer- 
cial airline  operating  nonstoo  between  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
several  times  a  day  with  30-passenger  turbo- 
fans? 

Corporate  Jets  do  things  like  that,  but  not 
commercial  airliners.  Everybody  knows  that 
when  one  wants  to  fly  between  Albuquerque 
and  Washington,  one  must  first  fly  from  Al- 
buquerque to  Denver,  then  from  Denver  to 
St.  Louis,  and  flnally  from  St.  Louis  to  Wash- 
ington National  Airport. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Every  once  In  a  while 
someone  comes  up  with  a  better  Idea — at 
least  one  that's  worth  exploring.  That  some- 
one In  this  case  Is  Anthony  A.  duPont.  an 
aeronautical  engineer  from  Torrance.  Cali- 
fornia. He  recently  aopeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee's  science,  technol- 
ogy and  Koace  subcommittee  advocating  what 
he  described  as  a  "new  concent  which  could 
Imorove  air  service  drsmatlcally." 

What  he  didn't  say  was  that  the  concept 
also  could  cut  right  Into  the  heart  of  corpor- 
ate aviation  by  providing  point-to-point 
transportation  to  localities  not  currently 
served  by  scheduled  airlines. 

"You  cannot  today  fly  nonstop  from  Al- 
buquerque to  Washington.  DC:  or  from  Las 
Vegas  to  New  Orleans:  or  Buffalo  to  Phoenix; 
or  Charleston  to  New  York:  or  HuntsvlIIe  to 
Los  Angeles:  or  Tndlanapolls  to  San  Fran- 
cisco; or  Los  Angeles  to  Wichita:  or  Detroit 
to  Seattle."  duPont  told  the  subcommittee. 
"And  there  are  many  other  city  pairs  where 
CAB  passenger  statistics  Indicate  demand  of 
large  economic  proportions  for  nonstoo  serv- 
ice where  there  Is  none  today."  he  added. 

DuPont  calls  It  an  "Important  pap  In  air- 
line service  "  and   notes   that   53.000  people 


made  that  Albuquerque-Washington  trip  in 
1980.  "With  this  many  passengers,  a  30-seat 
aircraft  could  o/Ter  four  trips  a  day  each  way. 
A  lOO-.seat  DC-9  or  737  could  olTer  a  single 
dally  round  trip,  but  the  1,727-mile  distance 
Is  more  than  Is  normally  flown  by  these  100- 
seat  aircraft." 

The  30-passenger  aircraft  duPont  envi- 
sions would  be  too  small  for  commercial 
transport  builders  to  develop,  and  might  be 
beyond  the  technological  reach  or  Interest  of 
general  aviation  manufacturers.  He  sees  an 
FAB  Part  25  aircraft  with  a  supercritical 
wing  and  an  advanced  engine  Installation 
"with  thrust  vectoring  to  achieve  a  high 
cruLsing  speed  without  Incurring  fuel  con- 
b-amption  penalties. 

"It  would  be  more  fuel-efflclent  than  even 
our  newest  large  airliners  or  commuter  air- 
craft on  either  a  long  or  short  (100-mile) 
flight."  DuPont  quotes  75  seat-miles  per  gal- 
lon on  a  Iran -.continental  trip,  and  37.5  seat- 
miles  per  gallon  on  a  lOO-mlle  flight,  "which 
is  still  more  fuel-efflclent  over  the  lOO-mile 
segment  than  any  current  turboprop  aircraft, 
which  were  speciflcally  designed  for  this  type 
of  short-haul  service." 

But  the  new  generation  of  3S-pa.ssenger 
commuter  aircraft  can  achieve  such  fuel  ef- 
ficiency over  a  lOO-sm  segment. 

DuPont  olso  believes  his  concept  must  in- 
clude "some  V/STOL  features"  to  permit  the 
use  of  discrete  runways  no  more  than  3.500- 
feet  long  at  major  hubs  In  order  to  Increase 
airport  capacity  and  allow  for  greater  fre- 
quencies of  service. 

"With  such  a  unique  combination  of  speed, 
range,  economy  and  short-fleld  performance, 
present  pas^sen-rer-load  fliaires  Indicate  that 
passengers  riding  between  20  and  30  percent 
of  the  airline  miles  traveled  today  in  the 
United  State?  would  be  served  more  promptly, 
economically,  and  with  less  fuel  than  with 
present  aircraft."  duPont  said. 

An  analysis  of  the  "low-density  airline" 
market,  he  adds,  "shows  there  Is  a  current 
market  In  the  United  States  for  at  least  1.200 
such  aircraft  and  an  estimated  market 
abroad  for  an  additional  4.000  airplanes." 

Furthering  his  analysis.  duPont  selected 
from  the  CAB's  list  of  the  top  1,000  city  pairs 
(in  terms  of  revenue  passenger-miles)  those 
cities  that  could  be  served  by  two  to  eight 
round  trips  per  day  with  30-passenger  air- 
craft with  a  55-percent  load  factor. 

Prom  that  list  he  deducted  50  percent  of 
the  traffic  "as  that  which  might  be  carried 
by  larger  aircraft  between  those  cities  requir- 
ing five  to  eight  round  trips  with  these  (30- 
passenger)   aircraft." 

As  a  result,  duPont  said  that  "about  27 
percent  of  the  revenue  passenger-miles  (be- 
tween those  cities)  could  be  conveniently 
flown  with  30-Beat  aircraft.  Examination  of 
the  Official  Airline  Guide  dated  March  1.  1981. 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  city  pairs 
selected  in  this  manner  have  no  nonstop 
service  between  them  at  the  present  time 
and  that  very  few  have  more  than  a  single 
one-stop  flight  (daily)." 

An  Important  assumption  made  by  duPont 
was  that  only  city  pairs  that  board  less  than 
100.000  passengers  per  year  were  candidates 
for  service  with  the  advanced  30-passenger 
aircraft.  The  100.000  passengers  represent 
only  two  and  a  half  dally  round  trips  In  a 
lOO-passenger  aircraft,  "which  Is  not  really 
considered  adequate  service. 

"Ono  DC-9  trip  and  five  trips  with  the  new 
aircraft  would  make  100,000  passengers  per 
year,  or  two  DC-9  trips  and  two  trips  with 
the  new  advanced  airplane  would  make  104.- 
000  passengers  per  year  giving  a  six-fllght-a- 
day  or  four-fllght-a-day  frequency  (respec- 
tively)." duPont  concluded. 

Even  If  duPont's  "special"  aircraft  could 
be  developed,  his  concept  would  require 
fundamental  changes  In  the  air  transporta- 
tion system.  Such  changes  would  offer  major 
and  unique  opportunities  for  today's  com- 
muter operators  to  become  long-haul  carriers 


with  small  aircraft  in  what  could  be  con- 
sidered .specialty  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  Implementation  of  the 
concept  might  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
corporate  aviation.  But  a  network  of  30- 
passenger  aircraft  that  would  serve  the  di- 
verse array  of  destinations  that  currently  at- 
tract business  aircraft  Is  highly  unlikely. 

Corporations  have  been  forced  to  solve 
their  own  air  transportation  problems  as  a 
result  of  declining  or  nonexistent  commer- 
cial airline  services.  Will  they  be  willing  to 
rely  again  on  the  commercial  airlines  (even 
specialized  operators)  to  satisfy  their  trans- 
portation needs? 


IMPACT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  R.  &  D. 
BUDGET  ON  THE  HEALTH  OP  U.S. 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 26  and  27  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  held  an  unprecedented  convoca- 
tion of  the  U.S.  leaders  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting,  which  was  arranged  by  Dr. 
Frank  Press,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  to  review  the 
Federal  R.  &  D.  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  future  years. 

Some  of  the  most  prestigious  leaders 
from  academia,  industry,  and  Govern- 
ment met  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  to  review  the 
implications  of  the  Federal  R.  &  D. 
budget  reductions  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
the  projected  reductions  in  future  fiscal 
years.  This  meeting  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  information  on  the 
administration's  position  with  regard  to 
science  and  technology.  Based  upon  this 
exchange,  the  Nation's  leaders  were  able 
to  provide  an  indication  of  the  impacts 
of  the  administration's  new  directions. 

I  need  not  convince  my  knowledgeable 
colleagues  on  the  vital  contribution  that 
science  and  technology  make  in  meeting 
our  national  security,  economic,  and  so- 
cial needs.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  results  of  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  a  frank  evaluation  of  what  the 
budget  reductions  will  mean  for  the  fu- 
ture health  of  this  Nation's  science  and 
technology  base.  Across-the-board  budg- 
et reductions  without  any  regard  to 
policies,  priorities,  and  programs  will  not 
serve  the  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  conference  by 
our  Nation's  science  and  technology 
leaders.  The  results  of  this  conference 
should  be  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  must  make 
budgetary  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
scarce  Federal  resources.  I  think  the 
simimary  and  statement  are  thoughtful 
and  germane  to  our  deliberations.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  have  a  chance  to  re- 
view them  in  the  course  of  deciding  upon 
the  Federal  R.  &  D.  budgets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  summary  and 
statement  to  which  I  have  made 
reference. 

There  bein?  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conference  on  the  Research  and  Envelop- 
ment Budget  for  1982  and  Future  Years 

SUMMARY 

In  brief,  the  purposes  of  the  meeting,  held 
October  26  and  27.  1981.  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  In  Washington.  D.C. 
were  to: 


Obtain  factual  Information  on  federal 
budgeiary  plans  for  *'Y  l»«a  ana  be,ouu, 
from  BO»erumeut  ouiclals  dtreclly  concerned 
witn  science  policy  and  wiin  civilian  re- 
search anu  aeveiopuient  budgets: 

Develop  an  iniurmeu  dialogue  among  con- 
ference participants  and  wuh  at^eucy  om- 
clals  about  the  impacts  of  the  pros^-ecilve 
reductions; 

Propose  budgetary  alternatives,  for  FY  1982 
and  for  luiure  years:  and 

Consider  Initiating  reviews  of  the  Insti- 
tutional structures  and  procedures  for  sup- 
porting research  and  development  In  the  na- 
tional laboratories  and  in  the  universities. 

During  his  welcoming  remarks  to  the  con- 
ferees. Dr.  Frank  Press,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  stressed  that  he 
had  convened  the  meeting  because  he  be- 
lieved all  could  benefit  from  an  Informed 
dialogue,  and,  secondly,  that  he  did  not  view 
the  conference  as  the  basis  for  confrontation 
with  officials  representing  the  departments 
and  agencies.  Dr.  Press  also  stressed  that  he 
was  acting  as  a  convenor  of  a  number  of 
key  officials  in  government  with  leaders  In 
research  and  development,  and  that  It  was 
not  a  meeting  of  the  Academy. 

On  October  26,  the  conferees  met  with 
representatives  from  six  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies.  A  number  of  con- 
ference participants  served  as  panelists  for 
discussion.  Comments  from  the  floor  fol- 
lowed each  panel  presentation.  On  October 
27  the  conferees  met  In  executive  session,  at 
which  time  they  adopted  a  consensus  state- 
ment. I  The  consensus  statement  and  the  list 
of  participants  are  attached.] 

This  summary  first  discusses  the  current 
and  prospective  budget  plans,  as  presented 
by  the  governmental  representatives  and  as 
shown  In  the  analysis  by  Dr.  Willis  Shapley. 
consultant  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Secondly.  It  de- 
scribes Impacts — Immediate  and  bevond — of 
the  prospective  budgetary  reductions.  Fi- 
nally. It  reoorts  on  possible  Involvements  by 
the  scientific  and  technical  community  In 
governmental  decision  making. 

CURRENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  BUDGET  PLANS 

Overvicic  of  ihe  current  budget  and  its  status 
The  FY  1982  budget  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration In  March  1981  reauced  the 
totals  proposed  for  research  and  development 
by  the  previous  Administration,  but  it  gen- 
erally maintained  the  principles  of  federal 
respoasibility  for  longer-term  research  and 
.  those  applied  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities that  support  recognized  federal  mis- 
sions such  as  national  security.  The  excep- 
tion in  the  March  budget  to  these  principles 
was  the  severe  reduction  in  support  for  basic 
research  In  the  social  sciences.  However,  in 
September,  the  Administration  proposed  a 
further  reduction  in  the  FY  1982  budget— 
the  so-called  "12  percent  across  the  board 
cut."  That  proposal  would  reduce  the  $42.2 
billion  of  R&D  appropriations  request  of  the 
March  budget  by  »3.1  billion— »1.0  billion 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and 
$2.1  billion  from  all  other  programs.  Of  the 
$42.2  bUUon.  about  $5.5  billion  Is  ascribed  to 
basic  research  and  that  amount  would  be 
cut  by  about  $600  million. 

In  constant  1980  dollars  and  auplving  the 
Administration's  annual  inflation  rate  of  9 
percent,  the  percentage  difference  between 
the  1980  budget  and  the  proposed  Septem- 
ber budget  Is:  DOD.  +26  percent:  NASA.  —7 
percent:  DOE.  —29  percent:  NSP.  —17  per- 
cent: HHS.  —19  percent  (NIH,  —18  percent). 
For  basic  research,  the  overall  reduction  Is 
11  percent. 

The  present  actions  of  the  Coneress  on  the 
FT  1982  anproprlations  reouests  call  for  re- 
ductions from  the  March  budgets  of  lesser 
magnitude,  being  a  reduction  of  about  si.O 
billion  from  total  R&D  funding  and  taken 
from  the  DOD  budget.  While  some  other  re- 


ductions have  been  made  by  the  appropria- 
tions committees,  there  ha\e  also  been  In- 
creases totalling  about  $230  million.  The 
Congressional  actions  are  not  complete:  the 
government  Is  currently  operating  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  empowering  agencieo  to 
expend  at  levels  and  rates  consistent  with 
1981  appropriations  levels.  The  Administra- 
tion, however,  has  further  Instructed  agen- 
cies to  expend  at  rates  consistent  with  the 
proposed  September  revisions  to  the  1982 
budget.  The  Administration  proposes  to  set 
these  levels  formally  through  the  deferral 
process,  and  deferral  requests  were  being  sent 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Administration  in  lite 
October.  The  resolution  of  the  1982  appro- 
priation process  will  require  much  further 
discussion  between  the  two  governmental 
branches.  Several  participants  at  the  October 
26-27  Conference,  including  Administration 
officials,  indicated  that  the  outcome  will  be 
negotiated,  and  that  the  conferees  should  not 
assume  that  the  12-percent  reduction  pro- 
posals will  be  enacted  as  such. 

Views  of  administTation  officials 

The  Administration,  through  the  Executive 
office  of  the  President,  was  represented  by 
Dr.  George  A.  Key  worth,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Khedourl.  the  Associate  Director 
for  Natural  Resources.  Energy,  and  Science 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Dr.  Keyworth  cautioned  against  assuming  the 
worst  possible  scenario  concerning  the 
budget.  He  Indicated  that  he  felt  that,  over- 
all, science  was  healthy:  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  still  adhere  to  a  philosophy  of 
supporting  research:  but  that  it  would  take 
a  more  critical  attitude  toward  d3monstra- 
tion  programs,  especially  where  the  civilian 
sector  might  be  expected  to  do  the  Job. 
He  felt  greater  attention  needed  to  be  placed 
on  identification  of  research  areas  of  maxi- 
mum promise,  with  the  assumption  that 
these  would  be  supported.  Maintaining  the 
strength  of  top  research  universities,  sup- 
porting high  quality  research,  and  respond  • 
ing  to  instrumentation  needs  were  all  urged 
by  Dr.  Keyworth. 

Mr.  Khedourl  acknowledged  that  the 
budget  outcome  for  1982  is  unclear:  there 
will  be  negotiation  and  the  gap  between  the 
Administration  and  Congress  will  narrow. 
The  Administrations  aim  Is  to  establish  tar- 
gets and  to  stick  to  goals:  there  will  be  active, 
not  passive,  response  by  the  Administration 
to  revisions  of  targets,  by  the  Congress  or  by 
revised  economic  forecasts.  This  will  require 
two  to  three  years  of  hard  budget  decisions. 
He  Indicated  that  the  usual  budget  process 
might  have  to  be  abridged  over  these  years, 
but  that  the  framework  for  research  would  be 
protected.  He  advanced  the  notion  that  from 
his  perspective  the  issue  was  about  a  change 
in  rate  of  growth  of  the  budget  rather  than 
absolute  reductions.  Mr.  Khedourl  asserted 
that,  overall,  there  was  some  real  growth  In 
research:  and  that  basic  science  was  faring 
well  compared  to  demonstration  and  social 
programs.  One  should  not  assume,  however, 
that  there  can  bs.  or  should  be.  more  and 
more  science  support  from  the  government. 
The  scientific  community  could  help  In 
reallocation. 

Research  agencies 

The  research  and  development  leaders  from 
NSF.  NASA,  and  the  Departments  of  Energy 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  (N'H)  made 
a  number  of  points  concerning  the  budget 
proposals.  Including  that  they  are  using  dif- 
ferent tactics  to  cope  with  the  proposed 
reductions. 

National  Science  Foundation :  The  NSF.  for 
example,  is  attempting  to  shield  basic  re- 
search In  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
engineering  sciences  to  a  greater  extent  than 
some  other  areas  because  of  the  under- 
funding  over  a  decade  in  these  disciplines. 
Dr.  John  Slaughter.  Director  of  the  NSF.  said 
that  the  National  Science  Board  (NSB)   and 


key  NSP  executives  recognize  NSP's  critical 
role  in  research  and  that  In  this  period  of 
tight  funding  the  catalytic  effect  of  NS? 
funding — in  prompting  funding  by  other 
agencies,  industry,  and,  other  private 
sources — needs  exploration  and  emphasis. 
Tiie  NSP  will  support  research  in  the  social 
sciences.  The  statement  of  the  NSB  on  the 
social  sciences  was  stressed. 

Further,  the  NSF  has  continued  to  be  con- 
cerned about  instrumentation  and  has  led 
an  Interagency  group  considering  ways  to 
increase  instrumentation  funding.  NSP  U 
avoiding  applying  "simplistic"  formulas,  such 
as  ratios  of  the  existing  grants  renewed  to 
new  ones  funded. 

Ho.vever  thoughtful  these  tactics,  there 
will,  realistically,  be  significant  effects  on 
money  actually  available  and  the  nature  of 
what  Is  funded.  For  example.  In  NSP's  case, 
some  60  percent  of  its  grant  money  Is  com- 
mitted to  projects  having  another  year  or 
more  to  run. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration: NASA  Is  terminating,  or  grossly  re- 
ducing, specific  programs,  rather  than  apply- 
ing across-the-board  cuts.  Which  program  to 
cut  is  a  derivative  of  several  variables,  In- 
cludinc  the  long-term  gain  for  science  gen- 
erally as.  for  example,  the  broad  gain  In 
astronomy  promised  by  the  orbiting  later  this 
decade  of  the  Space  Telescope.  Hans  Mark, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  NASA,  made  several 
comments  about  the  budget  situation.  It  Is 
only  partly  true  that  Shuttle  costs  are  reduc- 
ing funding  for  science.  There  are  severe 
problems  of  inflation,  exacerbated  by  the  lack 
of  technical  craftsmen  and  skilled  workers, 
affecting  not  only  the  Shuttle  but  all  aero- 
space procurement,  ec-  Atlas  Centaur  launch 
vehicles.  NASA  recognizes  that  procurement 
and  development  costs  associated  with  the 
Shuttle  otscure  other  elements  of  the  budget 
and  has  sought  and  received  from  OMB  an 
arreement  t'r.at  the  Shuttle  be  budgeted  sep- 
arately from  the  rest  of  the  agency's  pro- 
grams. 

NASA  has  told  OMB  that  It  cannot  operate 
a  planetary  program  with  only  one  project 
each  decade,  and  that  this  activity  should  be 
supported  properly  or  not  at  all.  Other  re- 
search missions,  e.g..  aeronautics  research, 
are  being  viewed  in  a  similar  fashion.  Mark 
said  that  he  and  Administrator  Beggs  want 
the  advice  of  the  scientific  conununlty.  With 
re-'ard  to  cooperative  mlsslon.s,  such  as  the 
Solar  Polar  Mission,  It  was  difficult  to  gener- 
ate diplomatic  support,  since  in  the  broader 
context  many  cgreements  are  honored  neither 
by  the  United  States  nor  by  the  Europeans. 
Mark  shared  the  frustration  of  losing  sup- 
port for  projects  with  Interagency  funding, 
such  as  the  National  Oceanic  Satellite  Sys- 
tem, and  the  difficulty  of  turning  the  high 
public  Interest  In  space  Into  political  and 
budgetary  strength  for  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Energy:  The  budgetary 
situation  in  the  DOE  is  complicated  by  the 
announced  plan  of  the  Administration  to 
abolish  the  department.  There  are  no  deci- 
sions and  Dr  Alvln  Trivelplece,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Energy  Research,  reported  no 
emerging  preferred  alternatives.  At  present, 
the  agency  plan  Is  to  effect  a  percentage  re- 
duction across  all  elements  of  the  depart- 
ment, including  the  large  commercial-scale 
demonstrations,  the  basic  energy  sciences, 
and  the  high-energy  physics  nrograms. 

The  Energv  Research  Advisory  Board  has 
beiTun  to  look  at  the  future  roles  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories  DOE  recognizes  that  uni- 
versities use  some  facilities  of  the  national 
laboratories,  such  as  computers.  The  twin  un- 
certainties of  DOE  funding  in  the  basic  sc'- 
ences  and  the  future  of  the  Department  are 
severelv  hamoerln?  the  abllltv  of  laboratory 
directors  and  Individual  scientists  to  plan 
research  programs. 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices: Dr  Edward  Brandt.  Assistant  Secretary 
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tot  Health,  m  summarizing  the  situation  at 
NIH.  said  that  he  re:ognlzes  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  reduction  will  severely  affect 
the  policy  of  supportlnc  an  adequate  number 
of  new  research  grants  each  year  and  train- 
ing clinicians  for  research  careers:  It  will 
certainly  affect  NIHs  special  responsibility  In 
biomedical  research.  Moreover,  Dr.  Brandt 
acknowledged  that  the  current  year  cut  was 
severe  because  of  the  commitments  to  con- 
tinuing grants,  and  that  level  or  reduced 
funding  would  severely  affect  basic  biomed- 
ical research,  with  perhaps  as  much  as  a  40 '"r 
reduction  In  new  project  starts.  He  offered  no 
solutions.  The  Department  Is  not  planning 
for  drastic  responses  to  the  proposed  budiiet 
reductions,  e.g..  elimination  of  an  NIH  Insti- 
tute, because  of  the  low  likelihood  tha'.  such 
a  step  would  be  sustained. 

Department  of  Defense:  From  a  cross- 
agency  perspective,  there  Is  little  likelihood 
that  reductions  In  basic  research  funding 
will  be  offset,  wholly  or  In  part,  by  Increases 
In  DOD  funding  for  basic  research.  The  rea- 
sons Include  the  uniqueness  of  the  DOD  mis- 
sion and.  more  heavily,  the  several  years  of 
constrained  spending  that  DOD  now  wishes 
to  recoup.  DOD  increases  will  be  scrutinized 
by  Congress:  further,  sustaining  basic  re- 
search under  the  combined  pressure,  of  an- 
ticipated reductions  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  DOD  budget  and  new  or  Intensified  de- 
velopment programs  will  be  difficult. 
Other  agencies 

It  was  noted  that  the  effects  of  the  costs 
extend  not  only  to  the  Immediate  plans  or 
the  larger,  more  visible  R&D  agencies,  but 
may  be — in  fact,  are — more  severe  for  the 
smaller  agencies:  for  example,  a  proposed  50 
percent  reduction  In  EPA's  research  budget;  a 
15  percent  cut  In  NOAA's  budget,  and  so 
forth.  A  danger  Is  that  in  the  effort  to  re- 
store funding  for  the  more  prominent  re- 
search agencies  that  those  severe  cuts  In  the 
smaller,  less  visible  agencies  may  be  sus- 
tained. 

It  was  also  noted  that  some  research  is  the 
result  of  "piggybacking"  and  may  be  lost 
through  what  seem,  on  first  order,  to  be  non- 
research  cuts.  This  piggybacking  is  particu- 
larly illustrated  in  the  social  sciences:  de- 
mographers in  censi's.  economists  in  as<^em- 
bllng  national  economic  accounts,  anthro- 
pologist in  International  exchange  programs, 
and  so  forth  depend  on  other  programs  as  the 
framework  for  their  research  efforts.  As  these 
activities  are  reduced  in  scope,  the  effect  on 
social  science  research  will  be  severe. 
impacts:  immediate  and  beyond 

The  effects  of  federal  budget  reductions — 
namely  the  proposed  September  levels — can 
be  examined  in  several  ways:  by  the  effects 
on  the  basic  research  enterprise,  per  se;  by 
the  effects  on  national  goals,  including  na- 
tional security.  Improved  productivity,  avail- 
ability of  adequate  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  by  the  ability  of  the  industrial 
R&D  endeavor  to  offset  reductions  in  federal 
R&D  work  and  support.  These  and  many 
other  effects  were  addressed  by  many  of  the 
conferees.  A  number  of  the  major  points 
made  by  conferees  are  summarized  below. 

Effects  on  the  basic  research  enterprise 

American  science,  especially  Its  basic  re- 
search component.  Is  now  appraised  as  gen- 
erally healthy.  However,  slippage  has  been 
taking  place  in  recent  years.  That  is  revealed 
in  several  ways,  such  as  the  erosion,  vls-a-vls 
other  research  nations,  of  the  historic  Amer- 
ican leadership  in  high  energy  physics  ana 
In  astronomy.  Virtually  no  part  of  a  decadal 
strategy  for  space  science  research  prepared 
In  1975  has  been  done.  X-ray  astronomy  may 
In  future  years  be  dominated  by  observation- 
al work  of  European  and  Japanese  Astrono- 
mers. Other  nations  will  be  sending  missions 
to  Halleys  Comet:  the  U.S.  will  not.  In  hlgh- 
enerjy  physics,  Europeans  are  leading  in  re- 
porting experimental  results,  and,  with  the 


money  Invested  in  new  European  facilities, 
that  dominance  will  continue  and  probably 
widen.  In  any  case,  the  Implications  of  reduc- 
tions in  basic  research  support  need  to  be 
faced  early.  Sustained  reductions  over  sev- 
eral years  will  lead  to  a  major  change  In  the 
U.S.  position  vis-a-vis  European  nations  and 
Japan. 

Some  participants  in  the  conference  did 
not  share  the  view  that  the  research  enter- 
prise was  generally  healthy  and  stressed  that 
it  is  more  fragile  than  planners  in  Washing- 
ton realize.  They  further  cited  the  quality  or 
life  in  the  laboratory  here  and  the  contrast  in 
laboratory  working  conditions  and  resources 
In  the  United  States  vls-a-vls  Europe.  The 
behavior  of  the  funding  agencies  Is  another 
indicator  of  problems  for  the  research  enter- 
prise. Sustained  underfundlng  of  research 
has  many  ramifications.  One  outcome,  given 
prospects  for  further  reductions  in  successive 
fiscal  years,  is  conservatism  in  funding  ex- 
tended projects:  established  operations  may 
do  better:  new  people  will  be  denied  programs 
and  lost.  It  is  a  misconception  to  say  that 
investigators  whose  funding  Is  skipped  for  a 
few  years  can  then  come  back. 

Some  agencies  by  virtue  of  their  missions 
are  more  vulnerable  to  current  and  future 
reductions.  For  example,  NSF,  with  most  of 
its  money  allocated  for  grants,  has  less  flexi- 
bility in  responding  to  cuts  than  does  DOE, 
which  conducts  a  more  heterogeneous  re- 
search program,  one  that  Includes  not  only 
basic  science  but  also  development  and  dem- 
onstration programs.  While  there  is  greater 
flexibility  In  some  agencies,  there  are  also 
great  pressures  to  continue  investments  in 
large  scale  demonstration  plants.  These  pres- 
sures win  Inevitably  affect  those  supporting 
longer-term  research. 

Some  at  the  conference  stressed  the  multi- 
plier effects  of  budget  cuts,  stating  that  the 
system  was  in  many  ways  taut,  that  small 
changes,  up  or  down,  in  funding  had  pro- 
nounced impacts  on  all  aspects  of  research, 
funding  for  procurement,  manpower  and 
training,  and  so  on. 

Mismatches:  Budgeting  and  the  Research 
System:  Damage  Is  done  by  the  "mis- 
matches" between  the  dynamics  of  govern- 
ment actions  and  the  time  constants  of  the 
research  system.  Government  budgets  change 
drastically,  in  amounts  and  within  months. 
The  ba.sic  research  system  generally  oper- 
ates in  considerably  longer  time  frames, 
typically  several  years;  that  is,  the  time 
needed  to  conduct  an  experimental  program, 
to  construct  large  facilities,  to  develop  re- 
search teams  that  can  work  harmoniously 
and  effectively,  for  a  gradua*^e  student  to 
comp'ete  a  thesis.  When  mismatches  occur 
between  the  timing  of  budget  reductions  or 
redistributions  and  those  time  constants  of 
research,  the  effects  can  be  severe — In  sunk 
costs  losts.  In  Incompleted  theses,  in  aborted 
careers  in  science  and  engineering.  The 
majority  of  research  performers  have  no  re- 
serves; universities  ha-.-e  less  funds  to  support 
transitions  between  grants.  The  resnlts  are 
severe  dislocations  when  precipitate  budget 
changes  occur.  Leverage  effects  are  a  conse- 
quence of  these  mismatches;  that  is,  rela- 
ti-ely  small  cuts  having  greatly  magnified 
effects.  In  research  productivity  and  In  time 
lost. 

Instrumentation:  Instrumentation  of  re- 
search universities  Is  now  in  quite  bad  shape, 
with  apparently  no  immediate  prospects  for 
relief.  Students  are  using  obsolescent  equip- 
ment. The  first  of  several  efforts  o"er  the 
coming  years  Intended  to  reduce  this  prob- 
lem, a  $75  million  request  by  the  NSF.  was 
de'eted  in  the  March  budg3t.  An  Interagency 
effort  to  share  the  burden  of  Instrumentation 
funding  has  produced  an  a-rreement  among 
department  and  agencies  that  the  Instru- 
mentation problem  Is  serious:  but.  because  of 
fundlne  pre-sure.  the  outcome  of  any  pro- 
posed budgetary  initiative  is  in  doubt. 

Manpower:  The  decline  In  the  number  of 


Ph.  Ds  in  physics  is  symptomatic  of  difficul- 
ties In  the  rese.irch  system,  given  that,  at 
the  graduate  lev^l.  training  and  education 
co:nmingle  v/llh  basic  research.  Despite  a 
rough  doubling  of  the  ONP  (1972  dollars) 
sn-e  1963  and  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
working  age  population,  the  number  of  Ph.  D. 
gr.vdu:ite::  In  ph/sics  will  decline  in  the  near 
future  to  pre-sputnlk  levels.  That  decline 
will  directly  affect  the  country's  national  se- 
curity; that  is.  In  having  sufficient  scientific 
and  technical  talent  to  develop  new  defense 
technologies. 

N:H  training  grants  will  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. Moreover,  the  government  has  no 
way  to  cope  with  the  already  evident  decline 
in  the  number  of  physicians  training  for  a 
basic  or  clinical  research  career.  (Note:  After 
the  conference,  the  NSF  fellowship  support 
programs  were  reinstated  by  OMB  in  the  FY 
1982  request.) 

National  laboratories:  The  budget  reduc- 
tions are  already  severely  affecting  the  na- 
tional laboratories.  Given  future  plans, 
some  laboratories  may  be  virtually  disman- 
tled or  greatly  reduced.  Unique  capabilities 
may  be  irreversibly  damaged:  thus,  the  dis- 
mantling of  programs  in  planetary  science 
may  impoverish  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory, even  though  JPL  has  taught  the  world  a 
lesson  in  quality  control.  The  ro'.e  of  the 
national  laboratories  needs  examination,  in- 
cluding the  nature  and  quality  of  their  basic 
research  that  is  done  and  their  relations  with 
the  research  universities. 
Impacts  on  national  concerns:  ProductiiHty 
and  national  security 

Research — basic  work  in  the  natural,  so- 
cial, and  engineering  sciences — Is  the  coun- 
try's major  investment  in  the  future  use  of 
its  resources,  most  directly  in  providing  fer- 
tile ground  for  new  technologies  that  amplify 
the  value  of  increasingly  restricted  resources. 
Without  adequate  inves'ments  In  intellec- 
tual capital,  there  may  be  continuing  erosion 
In  the  country's  ability  to  compete  Interna- 
tionally In  high  technology.  The  real  growth 
of  U.S.  funding  of  basic  re'-earch  over  a  ten- 
year-pcriod  has  been  less  than  that  of  Japan, 
West  Germany,  and  France.  Data  on  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  in  the  in- 
dustrial countries,  such  as  those  contained  In 
Science  Indicators,  were  cited,  and  supported 
with  fl'st-hand  observations,  by  both  Indus- 
try and  academic  participants.  Several  con- 
ferees stressed  that  future  International 
competitiveness  require  more,  not  less,  in- 
vestment in  research  by  the  government  and 
by  Industry.  A  continued  flow  of  trained 
manpower  for  Industry  and  universities  re- 
quires a  strong  governmentally  supported  re- 
search effort. 

There  should  be  collaboration  between 
government,  the  universities,  and  industry; 
however,  attitudlnal  changes  were  necessary 
to  a  more  favorable  spirit  of  collaboration. 
The  tax  measures  recently  enacted  will  help, 
but,  when  considering  both  government  and 
Industry  investment,  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  proportion  of  the  national  re- 
sources being  directed  to  R&D  Is  declining 
in  the  United  States  in  comparHon  to  some 
other  Industrial  nations.  The  relationships 
of  the  budget  actions  to  defense  and  national 
security  were  of  concern  to  the  conferees. 
The  effect  of  sustained  tight  budgets  In  basic 
research  on  manpower  availability  and  the 
general  knowledge  base  on  the  nation  will 
be  pronounced. 

Industry  research 

Industry  couples  directly  to  the  basic  re- 
search system  in  its  concern  with  the  health 
of  graduate  education;  that  is.  In  assuring 
the  continuing  production  of  people  trained 
In  research  and  fully  con-'ersant  with  the 
frontiers  of  fundamental  science. 

While  a  number  of  specific  agreements  be- 
tween particular  universities  and  Industries 
exist  or  are  being  arranged,  the  amount  of 
support  by  Industry  for  academic  research 
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particularly  and  university  education  gen- 
erally Is  ir:ely  to  be  limited.  This,  a  tripling 
over  the  next  decade  of  industrial  support 
currently  directed  to  university  based  re- 
search would  about  equal  the  proposed  fed- 
eral cut  in  R&D  funding  for  one  year.  There 
Is  no  Indication  that  industry  can  or  will 
have  the  capacity  to  substitute  for  the  gov- 
ernments historical  role  in  the  support  of 
basic  research.  It  is  a  misconception  to  be- 
lieve that  the  scale  of  changes  being  pro- 
posed in  the  federal  funding  will  be  offset 
by  Industry's  activity  on  campuses  or  in  its 
own  laboratories.  Further,  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  Industry  will  likely  focus  its 
Increased  suoport  of  research  In  universities 
on  a  few  fields  or  disciplines,  such  as  elec- 
tronics and  geology. 

DECISIONS    INVOLVING    THE    SftT    COMMUNITT 

As  a  first  principle,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  several  years  of  reductions  in  basic  re- 
search funding  will  be  damaging.  However, 
given  that  overall  budgetary  reductions  will 
occur  In  FY  1982.  the  Issue  Is  how  to  manage 
budget  redistributions  so  as  to  protect  the 
basic  research  system, 

A  number  of  the  attendees  at  the  confer- 
ence asserted  that  a  process  or  dialogue 
needed  to  be  restored  to  the  budget  process. 
The  root  Issue  Is  participation  by  the  scien- 
tific community  Itself  In  the  decisions  that 
are  made :  A  measure  of  due  process  is  need- 
ed. Barring  that,  we  will  get  second-rate 
science,  second-rate  technology,  and  become 
a  second-rate  world  power,  said  one  partici- 
pant. The  problem  to  be  faced.  It  was  noted. 
Is  that  the  research  system  Is  now  entering  a 
negative  growth  cycle.  How  can  we  see  to 
productivity  In  research  In  a  period  of 
chronic  negative  growth? 

There  Is  again  a  mismatch  problem:  be- 
tween the  day-to-day.  often  crisis  environ- 
ment of  governmental  decision  making  and 
the  ability  of  the  scientific  community  to 
mobilize  and  to  prepare  consentient  advice. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  advice  and  iudg- 
ments— on  the  quality  of  programs,  relative 
Importance  of  different  fields  and  subsets 
within  fields,  and  so  forth— are  critical. 
NASA,  for  example,  needs  advice— political 
and  scleutluc— as  Lo  what  sort  of  Institu- 
tion it  should  be.  Other  agencies,  such  as 
DOE.  don't  have  good  standards  as  to  what 
to  support.  For  example,  how  many  fellow- 
ships should  there  be  and  In  which  field"? 

For  Its  part,  the  rerearch  community 
needs  sufficient  notice  of  departures  from 
previous  budgetary  trends,  to  allow  correc- 
tions In  the  number  of  graduate  students 
accepted,  faculty  positions  offered,  equip- 
ment purchased,  major  experiments,  and  so 
on.  Does  the  government,  for  example,  be- 
lieve that  "crisis  budgeting."  similar  to  the 
revised  budget  Issued  In  September,  will  re- 
cur for  several  years? 

In  all.  what  Is  need  Is  an  Interactive, 
continuing  exchange  of  Information  be- 
tween the  government's  fiscal  and  science 
policy  officers  and  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering community.  No  adequate  mecha- 
nism to  accomplish  that  now  exists.  As  a 
corollary,  there  is  now  no  apparent  way 
to  manage  "an  orderly  retreat"  from  the 
present  R&D  effort,  in  ll?u  of  "brute  force" 
methods.  As  an  example,  can  funds  be  set 
aside  to  provide  for  termination  of  grants, 
which,  while  small  In  amount,  would  lesssn 
the  dislocations  of  a  transition,  when  It  oc- 
curs,  from  full   funding  to  no  funding? 

As  to  tactics,  one  way  to  conserve  funds 
for  basic  research,  to  protect  the  enterprise, 
may  be  to  combine  the  government's  re- 
treat from  development  and  demonstration 
programs — those  efforts  th»t  iri'-a'e  sTtor 
should  do,  excepting  thoss  that  are  so  costly 
and  long  term,  such  as  fusion,  that  indus- 
try cannot  support  them — with  Increased 
funding  for  basic  research. 


Statement 
The  conference  on  research  and  develop- 
ment was  a  meeting  on  October  26-27,  1981, 
of  about  100  university  officials,  laboratory 
directors,  industrial  research  executives, 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  individuals 
experienced  In  public  policy,  who  were  drawn 
together  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Franc  Press. 
President.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  conferees  met  to  discuss  the  impact 
of  the  prospective  budget  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  upon  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  research  capabilities.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Administration  discussed  their 
proposals  with  the  group.  Observers  from 
the  staff  of  the  Congress  and  the  press  were 
present.  The  conferees  reached  consensus  on 
the  following: 

The  problems  of  the  economy — inflation, 
high  Interest  rates,  industrial  stagnation — 
have  eroded  research  and  development  Just 
as  they  have  Impacted  other  sectors  of  our 
society.  The  participants  In  the  conference 
understand  that  the  nation  must  paiss 
through  a  period  of  restraint  in  public  ex- 
penditures. Yet  the  proposed  reductions  in 
the  President's  September  or  Pall  Budget 
will  do  Irreversible  damage  unless  longer 
term  research,  in  contrast  to  development 
and  demonstration,  is  protected. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  conference  that  con- 
tinued sound  investments  In  research  and 
development  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
essential  to  our  national  goals.  Including 
public  welfare,  a  strong  national  security, 
and  a  renewal  of  growth  in  productivity. 
Much  of  our  economic  growth  over  the  last 
three  decades  is  directly  attributable  to  re- 
search and  development  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  both  government  and  Industry 
and  even  earlier  Investments  In  research. 
Because  of  the  Important  relationship  be- 
tween research,  technology  and  Increased 
productivity,  the  expressed  goals  of  this 
Administration  for  a  strong  economy  and 
Improved  national  security  demand  more, 
rather  than  less  investment  In  basic  re- 
search. Furthermore,  the  intrinsic  relation 
between  the  performance  of  basic  research 
and  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
makes  continuing  strong  sup-jort  necessary 
to  prevent  future  critical  personnel 
shortage3. 

Within  the  current  support  by  the  gov- 
ernmont  of  research  and  development,  nearly 
$'0  billion,  le-M  than  15  percent  represents 
bsislc  scientific  and  engineering  research. 
Support  of  scientific  research  Is  a  public  ex- 
penditure from  which  all  sectors  of  society 
benefit.  Basic  science  is  a  long-term  invest- 
ment, and  depends  on  government  support. 
There  are  no  significant  so'irces  of  support 
for  such  a  collective  benefit  which  can  re- 
place the  Federal  Government. 

Instability  and  abrupt  changes  In  funding 
have  severe  effects:  research  teams  are  brok- 
en up;  ln"esfments  in  experiments  involving 
large  facilities  such  as  accelerators,  space- 
craft, o-eanographic  vessels  and  other  in- 
struments are  poorly  used.  The  continued 
flow  of  new  researrhe'-s  Into  our  Indus'^rial 
and  university  laboratories  Is  best  main- 
tained by  their  stable  and  continued  par- 
ticipation In  university  based  graduate  re- 
search. 

Because  of  low  Investments  in  research 
over  a  decade  and  high  inflation,  many  fields 
of  science  are  now  esoecially  sensitive  to  de- 
creases or  increases  in  funding.  The  confer- 
ence urges  that  the  Government  plan  care- 
fully for  the  support  of  the  natural  sciences, 
engineering  sciences  and  social  sciences,  and 
protect  such  plans  from  abrupt  change. 

In  the  March  budget  revisions  the  Admin- 
istration recognized  the  general,  long  ac- 
cepted principles  of  the  Federal  role  In  sup- 
port of  research  and  development.  There  Is 
special  concern  for  defense  and  renewed 
growth  In  productivity. 


The  proposed  reductions  In  the  President's 
Fall  Budget  Program  would  establish  an 
overall  percentage  cut  in  all  the  various 
budgetary  accounts.  The  conference  strongly 
rerommenrls  instead  that  th?  Administration 
and  Congress  should: 

View  research  and  development  across  the 
entire  government,  making  budgetary  ad- 
justments or  reductions  that  maintain  the 
basic  sciences  by  reallocating  funds  between 
research  and  development; 

Instruct  Departments  and  Agencies  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  science  In  agency 
budcet  allocations; 

Direct  a  larger  part  of  the  Increased  budget 
for  national  security  to  the  funding  of  basic 
research  that  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  securitv: 

Recognise  that  the  scientific  base  of  the 
nation  has  suffered  a  decade  of  little  or  no 
growth  and  must  be  strengthened  in  order 
to  maintain  competence  In  the  nation's 
laboratories; 

Recognise*  that  education  In  the  sciences 
13  inextricably  linked  to  research  and  con- 
tinue graduate  student  support  through  re- 
search grants,  fellowships,  and  tralneeshlps: 
Recognize  the  need  to  revitalize  the  In- 
strumentation and  facility  base  on  which 
future  scientific  and  technological  advance 
depends. 

These  principles  should  be  applied  to  the 
budget  for  1982  and  beyond. 

A  much  strengthened  mechanism  is  needed 
throuBh  which  the  scientific  and  engineering 
communities  advise  on  resource  allocations 
and  analyze  the  Impacts  and  benefits  of  vari- 
ous shorter  term  and  longer  term  budget 
strategies  for  government  Investment  In  re- 
search and  development. 

It  Is  timely  to  initiate  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  institutional  system  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  resources,  the 
continued  need  for  some  facilities,  grant 
mechanisms,  etc.  There  should  be  Input  Into 
this  review  from  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing conamunltles  in  universities,  the  national 
laboratories  and  industry.  Further,  review 
must  look  across  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  achieve  the  most  productive  allocation  of 
resources. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  depends  on  the 
continued  supply  of  scientists  and  engmeers. 
A  large  numb?r  of  the  best  young  people 
must  be  attracted  Into  these  disciplines  for 
careers  in  Industry,  the  government,  and 
universities.  Policies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  insure  the  continued  flow  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  must  be  developed.  The 
education  of  the  nations  youth  In  science 
and  engineering  requires  priority  attention 
not  oiily  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
also  by  citizens  and  officials  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  and  also  by  the  private  sector. 

The  growing  relation  between  universities 
and  inrtusTv  are  laudlble  and  the  nation  can 
only  benefit  from  these  partnerships  Yet 
such  a  relation  cannot  become  a  substitute 
for  the  strong  government-university  part- 
nershio  in  support  of  basic  research  which 
now  exists.  The  Indus  rial  members  of  the 
conference  strontly  support  the  continued 
investment  In  basic  research  by  the  govern- 
ment.   

THIRD  LAW  OF  THE  SEA 
CONFERENCE 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  7  years  the  United  States,  along  with 
over  150  other  countries,  have  beoi 
drafting  a  convention  on  the  law  of  the 
.sPa  TJs'rg  the  Third  HnHed  Nat'ors  ron- 
■fprence  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  as  a  forum 
the  nations  of  the  wor'd  are  attempting 
to  compose  an  international  legal  frame- 
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work  that  addresses  territorial  limits, 
navigational  rights,  fishing  rights,  envir- 
onmental protection,  marine  scientific 
research,  mineral  resource  exploration, 
and  other  ocean  issues.  Essentially  every 
aspect  and  use  of  the  ocean  will  be  affect- 
ed one  way  or  another  by  this  conven- 
tion. To  date  these  laborious  negotiations 
have  resulted  in  a  document  entitled 
"Draft  Convention  on  Law  of  the  Sea" 
which  contains  320  articles  and  8  an- 
nexes. 

However,  a  few  days  before  the  tenth 
session  of  the  Third  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference was  scheduled  to  convene  in 
March  of  this  year.  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  announced  that  he  had 
instructed  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference "to  insure  that  the  negotiations 
'did)  not  end"  at  that  session.  Secretary 
Haig  also  called  for  a  "thorough  review" 
of  the  convention  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment  which  would  then  be  used  to  deter- 
mine our  position  toward  future  negotia- 
tions of  the  conference.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  adopted  a  non-negotiating 
posture.  The  Haig  announcement  was 
made  over  8  months  ago  and  the  State 
Department  has  just  recently  completed 
its  review. 

In  the  interim,  the  March  session  of  the 
conference  in  New  York  and  the  August 
session  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  have 
passed  with  U.S.  participation  at  both 
sessions  being  confined  to  observation 
and  "informal  discussion."  Due  to  the 
inability  of  the  United  States  to 
negotiate,  the  conference  has  come  to  a 
standstill.  Many  of  its  participants,  in- 
cluding our  allies  and  Third  World  coun- 
tries are  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
patient and  frustrated  by  our  lack  of 
commitment,  one  way  or  the  other,  re- 
garding participation  at  the  conference. 

With  the  review  having  just  been  com- 
pleted. I  understand  the  President  will 
soon  be  presented  with  the  results.  He 
must  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  will  participate 
further  in  the  conference  or  withdraw 
completely  from  the  negotiations.  This  is 
obviously  not  a  decision  that  can  be  made 
easily  or  taken  lightly  and  therefore  will 
require  time  to  formulate.  This  decision- 
making process  will  likely  result  In  still 
further  delays  and  prolong  the  period  of 
time  that  the  United  States  is  with- 
out a  coherent  and  articulate  policy 
regarding  these  Important  and  far- 
reaching  negotiations. 

I  am  becoming  very  concerned  that 
whatever  the  President  decides,  there 
will  not  be  enough  time  to  lay  the 
groundwork  needed  to  implement  his  de- 
cision before  the  next  session  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  reconvenes  early 
next  year  in  New  York.  Postponement 
of  the  completion  of  the  review  has  al- 
ready adiled  an  additional  month  to  the 
original  review  schedule  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  any  international  negotiating 
arena,  progress  is  s'ow  and  the  schedul- 
ing of  events  must  take  into  account 
the  pace  of  realistic  negotation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations, 
future  intersessional  meetings  with 
manv  different  countries  may  be  re- 
quired, as  may  one-on-one  informal  dis- 
cussion with  individual  countries  before 


the  next  session.  The  review  has  taken 
entirely  too  much  time  and  as  a  result 
could  create  some  very  real  practical 
problems  for  the  individuals  responsible 
for  implementing  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion, whatever  it  may  be. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  adopt  a 
policy  position  regarding  future  negoti- 
ations of  the  Conference.  A  quick  and 
thoughtful  decision  by  the  President  on 
this  matter  is  critical  to  allow  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference  the  neces- 
sary time  to  thoroughly  prepare  before 
the  next  scheduled  session  in  March  of 
1982. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 
last  year  the  Congress  passed  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act.  As 
chairman  of  both  the  Senate  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  the  national  ocean  policy  study  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress.  I  was  deeply  in- 
volved with  steering  this  legislation 
through  the  Senate.  This  act  promotes 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
hard  mineral  of  the  seabed,  particularly 
manganese  nodules,  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  relevant  hearings  that  were 
held  in  the  Senate  to  hear  testimony 
concerning  this  legislation,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  other  nations,  such  as 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  were 
investigating  a  similar  initiative.  Today 
the  United  States  and  several  other 
countries  have  domestic  seabed  mining 
legislation  and  still  other  countries  are 
pursuing  it  in  their  legislative  bodies. 

It  is  clear,  as  nations  around  the  globe 
pass  laws  which  will  regulate  their  deep 
seabed  miners,  that  some  mechanism  to 
provide  for  international  compatibility 
among  these  problems  is  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  kind  of  international  coop- 
eration needed  to  maximize  the  use  of 
hard  mineral  resources  of  the  seabed. 

Consequently,  a  section  was  included 
in  the  seabed  mining  legislation  which 
allows  the  Administrator  of  NCAA,  in 
consultation  with  other  departments  and 
agencies,  to  designate  foreign  nations  as 
"reciprocating  states"  if  their  licensing 
and  permitting  requirements  for  explora- 
tion and  commercial  recovery  of  hard 
minerals  from  the  seabed  are  compatible 
with  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  been  negotiat- 
ing for  over  a  year  a  reciprocating  re- 
gime with  a  small  group  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  so-called  "like-minded" 
nations  wh'ch  have  implemented  or  are 
soon  likely  to  implement  domestic  seabed 
mining  programs.  Although  consistent 
progress  has  been  made,  it  has  been 
slow,  and  I  urge  both  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Denartment  of  State 
to  continue  the  ongoing  reciprocating 
states  negotiations  in  an  expeditious 
manner. 

Pinal  regulations  implementing  our 
domestic  seabed  mining  legislation  were 
issued  September  15.  1931  except  for  that 
portion  outlining  procedures  for  appli- 
cations based  on  exploration  which  com- 
menced prior  to  enactment  of  the  seabed 
mining  legislation.  This  section  was 
omitted  because  NOAA  believes  that  this 
part  of  the  regulations  must  detail  com- 
parable procedures  and  rules  agreed  to 
among  the  "like-minded"  nations.  Con- 


sequently, a  timely  reciprocating  States 
umbrella  agreement  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  allow  for  the  completion  of 
U.S.  domestic  regulations  and  thereby 
allowing  U.S.  citizens  which  have  al- 
ready invested  in  the  exploration  of  the 
seabed,  the  opportunity  to  appiy  for  an 
exploration  license. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  reciprocat- 
ing States  regime  will  eventually  stand 
alone  or  be  transitional  in  nature  and 
evolve  into  part  of  a  broader  law  of  the 
seabed  regime,  the  reciprocating  States 
must  move  ahead  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States. 

Once  again  I  reiterate  these  two  sep- 
arate, yet  related,  points.  First,  I  urge 
the  President  to  act  swiftly  in  outlining 
a  policy  for  the  United  States  regarding 
the  law  of  the  sea  negotiations,  and  sec- 
ond, I  further  encourage  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State  to  move 
forward  in  negotiating  a  reciprocating 
agreement  as  mandated  by  the  Deep 
Seabed  Hard  Mineral  Resources  Act. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  The  nominations  and  withdrawal  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  RECESS 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  22.  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 23.  1981,  received  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  annoimcing 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res,  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
yeir  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOTJSE 

At  4: 16  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolut  on,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  November  23  to  November  30.  1981.  and 
an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  Novem- 
ber 24  or  November  25  to  November  30.  1981. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  <S.  1086)  to 
extend  and  revise  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments:  it  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  aslcs  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  CoRRADA,  Mr.  WttU.\MS  of  Montana, 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Ashbuook,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.  Petri  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


At  5 : 52  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  has 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Res.  285.  Resolution  electing  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 

ENROLLED     JOINT     RESOLUTION     SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  by  unani- 
mous consent: 

H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Jesse  E.  Eschback,  of  Indiana,  to  be  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit: 

Richard  A.  Posner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit; 

James  C.  Cacheris.  of  Virginia,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia; 

John  H.  Moore  II,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District 
of  norlda: 

David  V.  O'Brien,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 


trict of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of 
eight  years; 

Clyde  H.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina; 

Jim  J.  Marquez,  of  Kansas,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Kansas  for 
the  term  of  four  years; 

Robert  N.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Colorado 
for  the  term  of  four  years; 

James  M.  Rosenbaum,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Minnesota  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Ronald  D.  Daniels,  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  New  Hampshire  for  the  term  of  four  years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston)  : 

S.  1885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1978  to  place  electric  utilities. 
Including  members  of  registered  holding 
company  systems,  on  the  same  basis  as  non- 
utilitiea  with  respect  to  encouraging  their 
investment  in  cogeneration  and  small  power 
production  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATHTAS: 

S.  1886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  with  reject  to  the  number 
of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mission  who  are 
career  members  of  the  Foreign  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.  1835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  to  place  elec- 
tric utilities,  including  members  of  reg- 
istered holding  company  systems,  on 
the  same  basis  as  nonutilities  with  re- 
spect to  encouraging  their  investment  in 
cogeneration  and  small  power  produc- 
tion facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

FEDERAL     POWER    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  today,  v/ith  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johns- 
ton) as  an  original  cosponsor,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  and  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  (PURPA)  to  place 
utilities,  including  members  of  registered 
holding  companies,  on  the  same  basis  as 
nonutilities  with  respect  to  encouraging 
their  investment  in  cogeneration  and 
small  power  production  facilities. 

Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973 
v;oke  this  Nation  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  become  dangerously  dependent  on 
imported  sources  of  energy,  considerable 
efforts  have  been  made  to  diversify  our 
energy  mix,  make  greater  use  of  indig- 
enous and  renewable  resources,  and  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of  the  energy  we 
use  through  the  practice  of  conservation. 
This  national  objective  was  recognized 
and  encouraged  with  the  enactment  of 
sections  201  and  210  of  PURPA,  which 


provide  certain  rate  incentives  and  reg- 
ul.itory  exemptions  for  qualified  small 
power  producers  and  cojenerators. 

Under  PURPA.  qualified  cogeneraticm 
and  small  power  production  facilities  are 
exempted  from  State  regulation  regard- 
ing utility  rates  and  financial  organiza- 
tion, from  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (other  than  licens- 
ing), and  from  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act.  In  addition,  qualifying 
facilities  are  entitled  to  sell  power  to 
utilities  at  full  "avoided  cost"  rates  and 
purchase  back-up  power  from  utilities  at 
nondiscriminatory  rates. 

Even  with  today's  prohibitive  environ- 
ment for  making  high-risk,  long-pay- 
tack  investments,  over  1,800  megawatts 
of  electrical  capacity  nationwide  are 
presently  being  developed  as  a  result  of 
these  incentives.  I  might  add  that  my 
home  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  play- 
ed a  leading  role  in  this  process,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  small-scale  hydro 
development.  New  Hampshire  was  the 
first  State  in  the  Nation  to  fully  imple- 
ment section  210  of  PURPA.  and  at  pres- 
ent there  are  over  50  applications  on 
file  at  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  develop  new  and  existing 
dam  sites  in  my  State. 

Our  impediment  to  the  optimal  devel- 
opment of  cogeneration  and  renewables, 
however,  is  the  50-percent  limitation  on 
utility  ownership  of  facilities  which 
qualify  for  benefits  under  sections  201 
and  210  of  PURPA.  By  removing  this 
limitation.  I  believe  that  our  bill  will  be 
an  important  step  toward  unleashing  the 
util'ties'  financial  capabilities,  technical 
expertise,  and  regulatory  experience  in 
developing  technologies  such  as  cogen- 
eration. wind,  so'ar.  and  hydro  The  50- 
percent  limitation  has  already  been  lift- 
ed for  utility-owned  geothermal  small 
power  production  facilities.  Our  bill 
would  simply  erctend  the  notion  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  power  production  fa- 
cility, rather  than  its  ownership,  which 
should  be  the  basis  for  encouragement 
under  PURPA. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulat  on  in  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee,  I  have  become 
increasingly  disturbed  by  the  poor  fi- 
nancial condition  of  this  Nation's  elec- 
tric utiUties.  The  rate  of  return  on  stock- 
holders' equity  for  the  50  largest  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  has  fallen  from 
12.3  percent  in  1972  to  11  percent  in 
1980,  more  than  than  3  percent  less  than 
they  are  authorized  to  earn  by  State  pub- 
lic utility  commissions. 

Stock  in  investor-owned  utilities  is 
currently  selling  at  only  70  percent  of  its 
face  value,  and  the  bond  ratines  of 
many  have  fallen  significantly,  causing 
their  bonds  to  be  more  expensive  and  dif- 
ficult to  se'l.  By  giv  ng  util^t-es  an  equal 
business  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the 
development  of  cogeneration  and  renew- 
ables. we  will  also  be  contributing  to  the 
long-range  financial  health  of  the  in- 
dustrv — something  which  is  in  everyone's 
best  interest. 

Hearings  were  conducted  this  Past 
spring  and  summer  in  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  on  this  subject,  and  we  plan  to 
schedule  Senate  hearings  sometime  early 
next  year.  I  welcome  any  comments  or 
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questions  our  colleagues  might  have  on 
this  legislation,  and  of  course.  I  encour- 
age their  cosponsorship.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1885 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   TEBEHAL    POWER   ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  Qualifying  Small  Power 
Producers.— Section  3(17)  (C)  of  the  Fe'Jeral 
Power  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  'qualifying  small  power  production 
facility'  means  a  small  power  production  fa- 
cility which  the  Commission  determines,  by 
rule,  meets  such  requirements  (Including  re- 
quirements respecting  fuel  use.  fuel  efll- 
clency,  and  reliability)  as  the  Commission 
may.  by  rule,  prescribe.". 

(b)  Definition  of  Qualifying  Cocenera- 
TORS — Section  3(18)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  'qualifying  cogeneratlon  facility' 
means  a  cogeneratlon  facility  which  the  Com- 
mission determines,  by  rule,  meets  such  re- 
quirements (Including  requirements  respect- 
ing fuel  use.  fuel  efficiency,  and  reliability) 
as  the  Commission  may,  by  rule.  pre8crll>e.". 

amendment     to     public     utility     REGULATORY 
policies    act    OF     1978 

Sec.  2.  Section  210(e)(1)  of  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "qualifying  small 
power  production  facilities"  the  following: 
"or  any  Investment  or  acquisition  of  any 
other  Interest  therein". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  virtu- 
ally every  day  statements  are  made  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  and  elsewhere 
which  cite  the  need  to  increase  domes- 
tic energy  production  and  eliminate  re- 
strictive and  counterproductive  govern- 
mental regulation.  Without  recounting 
those  arguments,  I  will  simply  say  that 
the  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  seeks 
to  achieve  both  of  those  goals. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  arbitrary 
50-percent  limitation  on  utility  owner- 
ship of  cogeneratlon  facilities  which  Is 
present  in  section  210  of  the  Public  Util- 
ity Regulatory  Policies  Act  (PURPA). 
Cogeneratlon  Is  a  means  whereby  the 
steam  which  is  used  in  certain  industrial 
processes  is  also  used  to  turn  an  electric 
generator.  Thus,  a  more  efficient  use  of 
the  fuel  resource  is  made,  and  we  develop 
two  useful  end  products  as  opposed  to 
one. 

However,  under  section  210  of  PURPA, 
cogeneratlon  facilities  which  are  more 
than  50  percent  utility  owned  do  not 
qualify  for  certain  legal  exemptions 
which  are  granted  to  other  owners  of 
such  facilities.  Among  these  are  exemp- 
tions from  State  regulation  regarding 
utility  rates  and  financial  organization, 
certain  Federal  regulations  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  and  from  the 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act. 
By  withholding  these  exemptions  from 
utilities,  we  are  destroying  the  economic 
incentives  for  the  one  industry  which  can 
effectively  employ  cogeneratlon  technol- 
ogy. 

As  a  practical  matter,  few  private  In- 
dustrial concerns  are  willing  to  under- 
take cogeneratlon  because  of  high  capi- 
tal costs,  lack  of  expertise,  and  a  fear  of 
governmental  regulation  in  spite  of  the 


PURPA  exemptions.  The  result  has  been 
that  cogeneratlon  technology  has  failed 
to  reach  its  potential  as  a  viable  and 
competitive  energy  source.  Our  bill  would 
remove  the  ownership  limitation  on  util- 
ities, and  thereby  help  make  energy  pro- 
duction from  cogeneratlon  facilities  a 
reality. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1886.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mission 
who  are  career  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

CHIEFS    OF    DIPLOMATIC    MISSIONS 

•  Mr.  MATHTAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  years  I  have  advocated  placing 
statutory  restrictions  on  the  percentage 
of  nonprofessionals  appointed  to  ambas- 
sadorial rank  as  chiefs  of  US.  diplo- 
matic missions.  I  believe  that  limiting 
the  percentage  of  political  appointees  to 
15  percent  would  both  improve  the  mo- 
rale of  the  career  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  bring  greater  professional  compe- 
tence to  the  conduct  of  our  diplomacy. 

In  1974,  I  proposed  to  the  Senate  that 
a  20-percent  ceiling  be  placed  on  non- 
career  ambassadorial  appointments. 
This  amendment  passed  the  Senate  on 
October  2.  1974.  but  did  not  survive  con- 
ference. In  1975.  the  Idea  was  revived 
again  both  In  my  bill.  S.  202.  and  by 
a  separate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
proposal.  These  measures  were  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  but  not  adopted. 

In  1976.  I  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Department  authorization 
bill  proposing  a  limit  of  15  percent  for 
political  ambassadorial  appointees.  In 
conference  It  was  weakened  and  emerged. 
In  diluted  form,  in  Public  Law  94-350  of 
July  12.  1976.  Section  120  of  the  law 
declares: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
greater  number  of  positions  of  ambassador 
should  be  occupied  by  career  personnel  In 
the  Foreign  Service. 

As  of  mid-October  1981.  9  months  into 
President  Reagan's  administration.  44 
percent  of  the  President's  new  ambas- 
sadorial appointments  have  gone  to  in- 
dividuals outside  of  the  career  Foreign 
Service  although  comprehensive  figures 
including  retained  amba.ssadors  are  not 
so  high.  Should  this  trend  continue, 
however,  this  administration  would  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  nonprofession- 
al chiefs  of  mission  of  any  administra- 
tion in  the  postwar  period,  as  the  follow- 
ing chart,  provided  by  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  demon- 
strates. 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

non- 

Percent 

non- 

career 

career 

career 

career 

President: 

Truman 

115 

63 

65 

35 

Eisenhower... 

156 

72 

68 

32 

Kennedy 

72 

52 

St 

42 

Johnson 

94 

56 

63 

37 

Niion 

157 

73 

68 

32 

Ford 

47 

29 

62 

38 

Carter 

141 

52 

73 

27 

Reagan 

45 

36 

56 

44 

Total 

8?7 

433 

66 

34 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  United 
States  has  not  greatly  benefited  from  the 
services  of  many  distinguished  diplomats 
who  were  appointed  from  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  career  Foreign  Services. 
Such  able  and  dedicated  men  and  women 
as  Ellsworth  Bunker,  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Shirley  Temple  Black,  and  Aver- 
ell  Harriman  brought  to  their  ambas- 
sadorial positions  great  energy,  skill,  and 
experience.  Indeed,  the  occasional  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  men  and  women 
from  outside  the  career  Foreign  Service 
can  bring  to  our  diplomacy  a  fresh  per- 
spective on  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties facing  American  foreign  policy. 
There  is  a  role  for  the  political  appointee. 
In  the  past,  however,  that  role  has  often 
been  abused,  to  the  detriment  to  our  for- 
eign policy  and  the  national  interest. 

Too  often,  political  appointees  to  our 
embassies  lack  the  experience  and  ex- 
pertise required  to  represent  competently 
America's  complex  interests  abroad. 
Ambassadorial  posts  have  often  been 
granted  In  exchange  for  political  support 
or  campaign  contributions.  Our  national 
securitv  is  too  important  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  patronage  requirements  of 
partisan  politics. 

ITie  proliferation  of  political  appoint- 
ees abroad  has  affected  the  career  For- 
eign Service  as  well.  Morale  is  under- 
mined when  many  of  the  most  respon- 
sible and  prestle'ous  foreign  assignments 
are  given  to  neophvtes  in  foreign  affairs. 
Not  only  must  the  beleaguered  career  of- 
ficer work  overtime  to  compensate  for 
the  shortcomings  of  a  well-intentioned 
but  inexperienced  chief  of  mission,  but 
he  or  she  must  do  so  in  the  realization 
that  ultimately,  the  hlehest  levels  of  the 
profession  may  be  Inaccessible  to  the 
majority  of  aspiring  Foreign  Service  pro- 
fessionals because  of  the  proliferation  of 
political  appointees. 

The  professional  Foreign  Service  Is 
comprised  of  a  relatively  small  cadre  of 
highly  trained,  verv  dedicated  American 
men  and  women.  Th^y  endure  countless 
hard'^hips — hostile  climates,  frequent  re- 
lora^^'ons.  d'fRc't  Vv'jier  ror>d1tions.  dis- 
ruptions in  family  life,  and,  increasingly, 
personal  danger — in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  unthinkable  to  deny 
such  men  and  women  the  access  through 
normal  promotion  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  their  rro^pssion.  Yet  that  is  the 
trend.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  In  its 
special  responsibility  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  should  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  to  reverse  the  trend. 
In  an  aee  of  increasing  complexity  and 
heiehtpned  dangers.  American  chiefs  of 
mission  play  a  crucial  role  as  this  Na- 
tion's first  line  of  defense.  In  keeping 
with  this  administration's  dedication  to 
excellence  in  foreign  policy,  the  time  Is 
ripe  to  examine  and  perhaps  reassess  the 
role  of  the  Ambassador  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  for  the  1980's.  Today,  as  a  vehicle 
for  these  discussions,  I  am  introducing 
S.  1886,  a  bill  to  limit  the  percentage  of 
political  appointees  to  the  pasltion  of 
chief  of  diplomatic  m'ssion  to  15  percent. 
It  is  mv  ho'^e  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
at  the  earliest  convenient  date.* 
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At  the  request  ol  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Seilator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon ) ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HuDDLESTON) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1787, 
a  bill  to  assure  the  American  people  that 
the  administration's  budget  goals  will  be 
met,  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
will  not  exceed  $43,100,000,000  that  the 
deficit  will  not  exceed  $22,900,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  that  the  budget  will 
be  balanced  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  to 
assure  the  representation  of  small  busi- 
ness interests  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

S.    1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1881,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  to  honor  the 
dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClure)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 45,  a  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  247— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  NEXT  VACANCY  ON 
THE  BOARD  OP  GOVERNORS  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WETCKER  .submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

S.   Res.  247 

Whereas.  Interest  rates  have  reached  rec- 
ord high  levels  In  1981; 

Whereas,  high  Interest  rates  are  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  credit-sensitive  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  particularly  small  busi- 
nesses, which  Includes  small  farms; 

Whereas,  business  bankruptcies  are  nearly 
50  percent  above  1980; 

Whereas.  Federal  Reserve  System  money 
and  credit  policies  directly  affect  the  cost 
and  availability  of  credit; 

Whereas.  Sec.  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1913,  as  amended,  provides  that  In 
submitting  nominations  for  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  rep- 


resentation of  the  financial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, and  commercial  Interests,  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country; 

Whereas,  the  96th  Congress  adopted  S.  Res. 
434  stating  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  nom- 
inations to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sjstem  should  reflect  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  for  regional 
and  economic  interest  representation; 

Whereas,  over  97  percent  of  the  businesses 
In  the  United  States  are  small  businesses, 
virhlch  account  for  nearly  50  percent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product,  90  percent  of  the 
new  Jobs  created  In  the  private  sector,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  Industrial  Inno- 
vations; 

Whereas,  the  term  of  service  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  Is  ex- 
piring on  January  31.  1982:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  filled  by  an  individual  who  has 
substantial  small  business  experience. 

0  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 

1  am  submitting  a  resolution  which 
states  that  the  next  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  be  filled  by  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  substantial  small  busi- 
ness experience. 

This  resolution  reflects  a  position  I 
have  long  held  concerning  the  need  to 
have  fair  and  equitable  representation 
on  the  Federal  Reserve,  cons'stent  with 
the  original  law  and  with  the  unique 
problems  of  our  economy.  In  a  recent 
speech  before  the  procurement  confer- 
ence in  Connecticut,  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  someone  to  the  Board 
who  brings  an  imderstandlng  of  the 
credit  needs  of  the  small  business  sector 
of  the  economy. 

This  position  was  further  reinforced 
by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's National  Advisory  Council. 

On  June  22,  1981,  Senator  Nunn  and 
I  announced  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  This  Council  is 
made  up  of  25  small  business  men  and 
women  from  around  the  coimtry  who 
have  agreed  to  work  with  the  commit- 
tee to  provide  a  grassroots  view  of  small 
business  issues  and  concerns. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  in  Washington,  on  October  28. 
And  I  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  could  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  truly  beneficial  meet- 
ing. I  felt  then,  and  feel  even  more 
strongly  now  that  it  is  absolutely  crucial 
to  establish  the  kind  of  ongoing  com- 
munication between  small  business  and 
Washington  that  this  Coimcil  will  pro- 
vide. 

These  people,  involved  with  a  small 
business  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  are  in 
the  best  position  to  tell  us  what  the 
problems  of  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
and  excessive  regulations  are  doing  to 
them  and  their  businesses. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  course 
of  this  day-long  session,  the  one  issue 
deemed  to  be  of  greatest  significance  to 
the  small  business  community  by  the 
Council  desdt  with  the  appointment  of  a 
small  business  person  to  the  Federal  Re- 


serve Board.  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
as  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Council's  recommendation  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Shaw 
Mudge,  together  with  a  list  of  the  Coun- 
cil's membership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shaw  Mudge  &  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn.,  November  2, 198t. 
Hon.  Lowell  Weicker.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chvisman:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senats  Small  Business  Committee's  National 
Advisory  Council.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  Committee  members  for  host- 
ing our  first  meeting  on  October  28.  1981. 
The  Council  believes  that  It  was  a  most  pro- 
ductive and  v<orthwhUe  session. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offlclally  notify  you  that  at  the  close  of 
the  business  se::slon,  the  Council  unani- 
mously passed  a  Resolution  calling  on  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  to  take  a 
leadership  role  In  assuring  that  a  small  busi- 
ness owner,  or  someone  with  considerable 
small  business  background.  Is  appointed  to 
the  vacancy  that  will  be  created  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  when  Board  Vice  Chairman.  Fred- 
erick H.  Schultz's  term  expires  on  January  31. 
1982. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Advisory 
Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
special  credit  and  monetary  needs  of  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy  have 
not  been  adequately  addressed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
appointment  of  a  small  business  man  or 
woman  to  the  Board  by  the  President  would 
do  much  to  Increase  the  Board's  sensitivity 
to  the  special  economic  and  fiscal  conditions 
that  affect  a  small  entrepreneur. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  ac- 
tUlty  leading  to  the  long-overdue  appoint- 
ment of  a  small  business  person  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

We  hope  that  the  Committee  will  act  on 
our  Resolution  In  an  expeditious  manner. 
Sincerely. 

Shaw  Mcoce. 
Chairman,  National  Advisory  Council. 

National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Senate 

Committee  of  Small  Business 
Hugh  Allred.  Cullman.  Ala. 
James  Beavers.  Clinton.  Ark. 
Leon  Brassard.  Hudson.  N.H. 
David  Bruce,  Eozeman,  Mont. 
Mary  Dlener.  R3search  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
William  Farden  Renft'e  Ws''^ 
Walter  Floss.  East  Amherst.  N.T. 
Leonard  Fordgren.  Portland.  Oreg. 
Bruce  Hopewell.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Oscar  Hornsby.  Somerset.  Ky. 
Michael  Lefkiades.  Bay  City.  Mich. 
Helen  Leslie,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
Bin  Lyttle.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Forrest  Mert7.  Ponca  City.  Okla. 
Thelma  Moss,  Dorchester.  Mass. 
Shaw  Mud^e  (chairman) .  Stamford.  Conn. 
Therman  McKenzle.  Forest  Park,  G«. 
Bill  Nours-!,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Arthur  Obermaver,  Cambrldee.  Mass. 
Francis  Ravel.  Ix>s  Angeles.  Calif. 
James  Rhosds.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ralph  Stelnbarth.  Chlcai»o.  Til. 
Glenn  Sto"t.  Mlnn'^anolls.  Minn. 
David  Tomllnson.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
Morris  Womack.  Friendswood.  Tex. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve as  presently  constituted  does  not 
have  in  its  membership  a  person  with 
a  small  business  background  or  with 
substantial  small  business  experience.  It 
is  time  that  the  voice  of  small  business 
be  heard  in  the  halls  of  the  monetary 
policy  makers  of  this  land. 

This  fall,  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  held  5  days  of  hearings  on  in- 
terest rates  and  the  impact  on  small 
business.  You  know  what  we  found  out? 
Not  surprisingly,  that  small  busine.sses 
are  being  killed  by  hi<xh  interest  rates. 
Businesses  are  going  belly-up  every  day- 
bankruptcies  are  already  running  50  per- 
cent over  last  year.  And  we  are  not  talk- 
ing statistics  here,  we  are  talking  flesh 
and  blood. 

It  is  the  industries  dominated  by  small 
companies  that  are  going  luider  or  are 
just  barely  hanging  on.  It  is  the  small 
firms  that  are  filing  corporate  bank- 
ruptcy all  across  the  Nation,  while  big 
companies  like  Du  Pont  and  Sears  are 
acquiring  other  firms  and  getting  bigger 
and  bigger.  Corporate  America  is  able 
to  weather  skyrocketing  interest  rates 
very  nicely,  while  the  small  business 
owner  is  out  there  dying  on  the  vine. 

Small  business  men  and  women  are 
the  forgotten  foot  so!diers  in  the  war 
against  inflation,  and  maybe  it  is  time 
somebody  pointed  out  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  casualties  are  mount- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  reminded  the  peo- 
ple who  make  policy  in  this  country  of 
the  truth  of  the  words  they  have  been 
mouthing  all  along:  That  small  busi- 
ness is  the  backbone,  the  bedrock,  the 
foundation,  and  the  mainstay  of  our 
economy.  This  country  was  built  by  in- 
dividual merchants,  tradesmen  and  la- 
borers. It  was  they  who  gave  it  its  spirit 
and  its  dynamism,  not  some  corporate 
board  of  directors. 

Etespite  all  the  mounting  economic 
hardships,  small  business  still  accounts 
for  90  percent  of  the  new  jobs  created  in 
the  private  sector.  Small  firms  still  ac- 
count for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  for  nearly  half  of 
this  country's  industrial  innovations. 

And  yet,  year  alter  year,  our  economic 
policymakers  ignore  these  amazing 
small  business  contributions  to  our  econ- 
omy and  continue  to  promote  policies 
that  favor  the  corporate  giants. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  right  now  small 
business  is  leading  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try into  what  could  be  a  very  severe 
recession.  Finally  people  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  as  small  business  goes,  so 
goes  the  Nation.  And  small  business  is  m 
very  deep  trouble  right  now. 

And  the  problem  is  severe  and  imme- 
diate, but  not  irreparable.  The  adminis- 
tration's economic  game  plan  has  gone 
awry  and  we  need  a  midcourse  correc- 
tion urgently.  The  1981  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  do  not  add  up — and  I  hive 
been  saying  that  all  year.  Ever  since 
January  I  have  been  saying  that  you 
cannot  cut  taxes  30  percent,  undertake 
a  massive  new  arms  buildup,  tighten 
credit  and  still  balance  the  budget. 


In  my  judgment,  the  Fed  has  not  been 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  agony  of 
small  busine.ss  caused  by  record  high  in- 
terest rates.  All  through  1981  the  Fed 
continued  to  tighten  the  screws  on 
money  and  credit,  each  time  pushing  up 
interest  rates  and  to  new  record  highs. 
Sure  they  knew  there  would  be  pain, 
and  bankruptcy  and  unemployment.  But 
each  month  they  voted  to  turn  the 
screws  tighter  and  tighter.  And  where 
was  the  voice  of  small  business  in  the 
councils  of  monetary  policymaking?  The 
answer  is  clear — small  business  had  been 
disenfranchised.  There  was  no  one  on  it 
with  authority  to  say.  "Wait.  Shouldn't 
we  take  into  account  some  of  the  spec  al 
problems  of  Main  Street?  Of  rural 
America?  Do  we  have  to  worry  on.y 
about  Wall  Street?" 

I  want  the  Main  Street  view  of  the 
Fed.  And  I  think  it  is  desperately  needed 
there. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  enjoys 
strong  support  within  the  small  business 
community.  For  too  long,  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  small  business  have  been  jin 
afterthought  when  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  is  formulated. 

It  is  important  foi  the  Senate  to  send 
a  clear  signal  to  the  President  of  its  in- 
terest and  concern  with  respect  to  this 
nomination.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
would  put  the  President  on  notice  of  a 
special,  small  business -oriented  criterion 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  confir- 
mation process. 

R  is  my  understanding  that  on  No- 
vember 30,  1981,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
issue.  I  am  aware  that  several  resolu- 
tions have  already  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mittee's consideration,  I  thought  it  was 
appropriate  and  timely  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  pre- 
sent the  small  business  perspective  on 
this  important  mutual  issue. 


Clyde  H.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina. 

David  O'Brien,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

John  Moore  II,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 

James  Cacheris,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia. 

Robert  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

Ronald  Daniels,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Jim  Marquez,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

James  Rosenbaum,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
US.  attorney. for  the  district  of  Minne- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON    INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelligence 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  10:30  a.m. 
on  Tuesdav,  November  24,  to  hold  a 
closed  hearing  in  relation  to  S.  1273,  the 
Intelligence  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

SUBCOMMITTTE     OK    INTERGOVCBNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesdav,  No- 
vember 24,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  State 
implementation  of  Federal  standards: 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on 
Monday,  November  23,  to  discuss  these 
nominations : 

Jesse  E.  Eschbach.  of  Indiana,  to  be 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

Richard  A.  Posner.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION  ON 
VOTES  ON  SECOND  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. November  22.  the  Senate  consid- 
ered the  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  I  was  necessarily  absent  during 
consideration  of  that  measure,  but  had  I 
been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  final  passage  of  rollcall 
vote  No.  424,  and  "no"  on  rollcall  No. 
425.*  

POSITION  ON  VOTE 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  November  18.  a  rollcall  vote 
occurred  on  unprinted  amendment  niun- 
bered  esi.  offered  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  The  amendment  to  Ho'ise  Joint 
Resolution  357 — the  continuing  ap- 
rropriatinns  resolution — would  have 
changed  the  date  on  which  the  resolu- 
tion terminates  to  December  18,  1981. 

I  was  not  present  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  because  Senator  Armstrong, 
Senator  Boschwitz.  and  I  were  meeting 
with  the  President  at  the  White  House  to 
discuss  the  second  concurrent  budpet 
resolution,  then  bein?  marked  up  by  the 
Senate  Budpet  Committee.  We  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  convince  the  President 
to  endorse  the  budget  plan  being  offered 
by  Senator  Domenici. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er's amendment,  as  I  voted  against  his 
other  similar  amendments  that  day.* 


November  23,  1981 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VENDA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venda  is  the  black  nation  of  the 
Vhavenda  people  which  became  inde- 
pendent of  South  Africa  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1979.  A  proud,  courageous  and 
hardworking  people,  the  nation  of  Venda 
is  staunchly  pro-American,  firmly  be- 
lieves in  private  enterprise  and  human 
rights  for  all  people.  Rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  live  under  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  the  people  of  Venda  opted  for 
political  self-determination  in  1979, 
after  establishing  self-government  in 
1969. 

Strategically  located  between  South 
Africa  and  Zimbabwe,  the  Republic  of 
Venda  is  lead  by  its  President.  His  Ex- 
cellency Chief.  Patrick  Mphephu,  who 
has  been  its  leader  since  self-govern- 
ment. In  commenting  on  relations  with 
other  southern  African  states.  President 
Mphephu  stated: 

As  part  of  Southern  Africa.  Venda  Is  co- 
operating with  other  Indppen^ent  Southern 
Africa  States  of  South  Africa.  Transkel  and 
Bophut^atswana.  In  the  realization  of  the 
new  dispensation  of  Constellation  of  States. 
This  Is  done  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  there  will  be  no  Interference  with  the 
political  status  of  my  country.  This  state 
of  ln*er-de"pnden"p.  e-^r^eclany  on  the 
economic  sphere,  will  facilitate  exchange  of 
Ideas  and  free  movement  of  peoples  across 
political   borders. 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  not 
chosen  to  recognize  the  Republic  of 
Venda.  however,  I  am  hopeful  this  na- 
tion will  receive  full  and  sympathetic 
understanding  from  President  Reagan 
and  his  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  the  In- 
dependence Day  speech  by  President 
Mphephu  to  all  who  are  truly  interested 
in  furthering  America's  interest  in 
Africa.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows; 
Speech  of  His  Bxcelliwct  Chiet  Patrick 
Mphephd 

Mr.  M.  C  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador 
of  Rep'ibllc  of  South  Africa.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Venda.  Honourable  Vembers  of  th- 
Cabliet.  Chle's  and  all  the  people  gathered 
here  toHav- 1  ereet  you. 

To  the  citizens  of  Venda,  I  say  this  Is  a 
great  day  In  our  life.  Tou  have  pathered  to 
make  a  success  of  and  streny;then  what  be- 
longs to  you.  which  is  the  status  reached  by 
your  country.  The  status  in  which  Venda 
is  found,  and  seen  amonsst  other  countries 
of  the  world.  The  status  in  which  each 
Muvenda  ousht  to  be  pro"d  of  because  he 
has  reached  a  stage  where  he  can  have  free- 
dom of  thought  and  freedom  of  action. 

To  my  people  and  all  the  puests.  It  gees 
without  savlne  that  by  accenting  Independ- 
ence In  1979.  Venda  has  eone  far  on  the  po- 
litical sphere.  Since  Venda  Is  now  oolltlcally 
advanced,  there  Is  no  more  time  for  linger- 
in?  about,  there  is  no  time  for  deisendlne  on 
others.  No  loneer  do  Vhavenda  wait  for  peo- 
ple from  other  countries  to  tell  them  when 
and  what  to  do  because  they  themselves 
realise  It. 

Now.  being  at  this  staee  In  time  and  snace. 
I  appeal  to  all  and  every  Muvenda  to  look 
at  mountains,  forests,  plains,  low-lvlng 
lands,  precipices  and  ravines,  and  think 
what  he  can  produce  from  f'em.  Let  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  this  country  be  a  source 
of  Inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 

Even  though  It  Is  still  a  s>'ort  stretch, 
does  retrospective  observatlrn  from  1979  not 
reveal  to  you  changes  in  all  walks  of  life? 
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Look  at  projects  of  plants  and  plantations 
In  all  the  different  areas  of  Venda.  Take  note 

of  the  nre-ipl  e?  that  are  leing  der-iolis'ed. 
and  stones  and  boulders  that  are  being 
rolled  down  and.  rivers  over  which  bridges 
are  under  construction  to  facilitate  trans- 
port. Take  note  of  secondary  schools  that 
are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  to  enable 
each  and  every  child  to  be  taught  In  his 
immediate  vicinity.  Have  a  look  at  Thohoy- 
andou,  Makwarela.  Vuwanl,  Shayandima. 
Makhado  and  Tshandama  and  notice  mod- 
ern buildings  that  are  being  erected.  Can 
you  tell  me  any  place  In  Venda  which  has 
no  sign  or  Indication  of  change?  Vhavenda, 
fold  up  your  sleeves  because  it  is  day -break. 
The  Indeoendence  in  which  we  are  has  pro- 
moted esprit  de  corps  amoruist  the  people  as 
one  nation  with  one  language.  This  spirit 
deserves  congratulations  because,  contrary- 
wise,  foreigner"!  r  ou'-^  ''i<:":f— i^Te  r'^s'n'e- 
gratlon.  All  this  materialised  as  a  result  of 
mutual  asrreement  and  co-operation  between 
the  people  and  the  government. 

Mr.  M C.  the  status  which  Venda  atUlned 
as  a  result  of  the  "ranting  of  in'<--PT«-'n"e  1- 
not  new  to  Vhavenda.  Tt  is  a  restoration  of 
what  the  people  and  the  country  enjoyed 
before  1902.  This  stati's  was  lost  thr.-ugh  leg- 
islation by  the  South  African  Parliaments, 
which  acted  without  consulting  our  fore- 
fathers. That  is  why  Venda  did  not  hesitate 
to  opt  for  Independence  when  the  South 
African  Government  made  an  offer.  Refusal 
by  Venda  to  accept  the  offer  would  be  a 
denial  of  her  birth-right. 

Our  people  have  participated  and  contrib- 
uted in  the  economic  development  of  South 
Africa  since  the  dlsco'ery  of  diamonds  and 
gold  in  1867  and  188i.  respectively.  They 
travelled  all  the  way  on  foot,  across  the  riv- 
ers, over  the  mountains  and  plains,  to  the 
diamond  fields  of  Klmberly  and  gold  fields 
of  Johannesburg.  They  worked  in  the  mines, 
on  the  roads,  on  the  railway  lines,  in  for~st 
plantations  at  a  time  when  t^ere  was  no 
machinery.  They  wori^ed  in  the  pardens. 
steelwork,  Sasol  and  all  over.  Their  sons 
are  still  carrylnc;  on  this  ^or''.  In  o"ier 
words,  they  actively  participated  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  South  Af- 
rica. It  is  for  this  reason  that  my  country 
should  ha- e  a  share  in  th?  distribution  of 
wealth  in  southern  Africa. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Bantu  Author- 
ities Act  of  1951.  the  Vha'-enda  have  moved 
along  the  roid  of  separate  development 
without  which  they  would  have  been  sub- 
morped  by  the  nations  with  larger  numbers. 
The  implementatlrn  of  the  po'icy  of  separa'e 
ievelrpment  has  remained  a  challenge  to  the 
successive  South  African  Governments.  It  is 
a  policy  which  South  Africa  chose  to  follow 
anl  which  was  accepted  by  the  black  nations 
of  the  country.  The  fact  that  they  have  ac- 
ceofd  separatism  is  cb  ir  s  n-  'M  nf  •'T'-n 
have  moved  all  the  way  from  tribal  author- 
ises in'o  leg:s!ati^•e  as-emb'ie3.  and  t^at  is 
w^y  they  are  ^ressin3  for  r.ipid  con30lldation 
of  t^eir  territories. 

Fortunately,   the   South   African   Oovern- 
m^n*.  bv  winning  the  las'  pnre-^i  e'e—'-^n 
has  been  given  a  monlnte  to  speed  up  the 
policy  introduced  in  1951.  The  United  Na- 
tions and  Organls.ition  of  «f"i---  TTni' Ill 

be  forced  to  soften  their  attitudes  if  the 
1936  Land  Act  is  amended  to  accommodate 
the  land  aspirations  of  the  national  and  in- 
depenc'ent  states. 

My  Government  has  already  submitted 
proposals  for  additional  land  due  to  Venda 
in  order  to  make  it  economically  viable.  The 
de'.ay  in  the  consicteratlon  of  my  propo.s.ils  is 
hampering  the  economic  planning  and  devel- 
o,oment  of  my  country. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  independence  has 
created  a  strong  sense  of  patriotL-^m  and  na- 
tio  -al  awareness  among  my  people. 

That  Is  why  traffic  between  Venda  ana 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Republic  of  South 


Africa  Is  very  heavy,  especially  during  week- 
ends and  public  holidays.  I  will  not  be  wrong 
if  I  say,  'If  there  v.ere  Job  opportunities  here, 
most  of  them  would  prefer  to  come  back."  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  appeal  to  business- 
men a. Id  industrialists  to  Invest  their  money 
in  Venda.  They  should  do  this  without  any 
suspicion  or  fear,  as  Venda  is  committed  to  a 
«ys'em  of  free  enterprise,  practiced  by  the 
Western  countries.  In  a'tdition  to  this,  Venda 
is  a  multi-national  State. 

In  order  to  move  a.vay  completely  from 
3a'itu  education.  I  appointed  a  National  Ed- 
vication  Commission  to  investigate  and, 
thereafter,  to  recommend  to  me  what  type  of 
education  should  be  introduced  in  Venda,  an 
cfi- -i-'on  which  wl'l  sitisfv  th?  asolrations 
of  the  modern  people  of  Venda.  while,  at  the 
s.-ima  time,  rendering  them  acceptable  to  the 
world  at  larre.  This  Commtssion  has  already 
started  and  it  will  submit  its  report  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

As  part  of  "Southern  Africa.  Venda  is  co- 
operatiig  with  other  Independent  Southern 
Africa  States  of  the  Republic  of  South  Afri- 
ca. Transkel  and  Bophuthatswana.  in  the 
reilisaticn  of  the  new  dispensation  of  Con- 
stellation of  States.  This  is  done  with  the 
clear  rnderstandlng  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
terference with  the  political  status  of  my 
country.  This  state  of  inter-dependence,  es- 
pecially on  the  economic  sphere,  will  facili- 
tate exchan-e  of  ideas  and  free  movement  of 
peoples  across  political  borders. 

Outside  the  borders  of  Southern  Africa, 
positive  advances  were  made  and  contacts 
have  been  established.  This  will  be  extended 
in  the  course  of  time. 

Mr.  M.C..  returning  to  Venda.  whose  off- 
spring are  well  fed.  I  am  addressing  each  a'nd 
every  Muvenda  by  birth,  or  a  Muvenda  by 
virtue  of  citizenship,  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  third  year  being  united  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually. 

Let  us  imite  as  children  of  the  same 
Mother.  Enmity,  misunderstanding,  hatred 
rni  differences  sbo"ld  die  a  natural  death 
today  on  12  September  1981.  In  case  any  dif- 
ferences should  crop  up.  let  these  be  the  re- 
.sults  of  observation  and  opinion,  and  not 
those  that  will  spark  off  hostilities.  Let  there 
be  unity,  peace  and  understanding.  When 
we  emulate  what  others  are  doing,  let  this 
be  encouragement  that  we  also  produce  the 
same.  Let  there  be  an  e"d  to  friction  ana 
nosslps,  as  these  are  stumbling  blocks  of 
pro  ress.  Everywhere,  where  we  will  be  found, 
let  us  be  examples  of  social  Interaction,  vir- 
tue and  co-operation.  Let  us  learn  self-sac- 
rifice and  dedication  to  duty  from  countries 
Euch  as  Tai  van.  Japan.  M.ilawi  and  other 
developed  countries  Let  there  be  mutual  re- 
spect between  man  and  man. 

Mr.  MC  ,  with  these  words  I  wish  every 
luck  to  each  and  every  citizen  of  Venda.  May 
the  Nevv  Year  of  Independence,  that  will  start 
tomorrow,  brin;!  all  prosperity  and  all  luck  in 
our  phVoical  and  spiriti-al  life.  May  the  chil- 
dren attend  schools  properly  and  be  taught 
in  a  satisfactory  mmner  in  order  that  they 
may  pass.  All  the  workers  must  put  the  inter- 
ests of  their  country  first.  Let  there  be  a  cool 
breeze  to  promote  peace  among  the  people. 
This  is  what  I  had  in  my  pocket  for  Venda 
a  :d  the  world  at  large. 
Thank  vou.a 


LIVING  WITH  AGING 

•  Mr.  HETNZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Ike  to  take  this  opportun  ty  to  commend 
Mr.  Sheldon  W.  Fantle.  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Peoples  Drug 
Stores  and  Dr.  Robert  Butler,  director 
of  the  National  Inst  tute  on  Aging  for 
their  valuable  contribution  to  the  special 
h?\!th  and  social  needs  of  our  Nat  on 's 
older  Americans.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  their  ex- 
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ample  of  a  strong  partnership  between 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  which 
promises  to  provide  a  valuable  service  to 
the  elderly  and  those  responsible  for 
their  care. 

Their  "Living  With  Aging"  program, 
makes  readily  available  to  the  elderly, 
and  those  who  care  for  them,  authorita- 
tive information  on  topics  of  concern  to 
the  older  people.  This  information  is 
based  on  NIA  research  and  will  address 
issues  such  as  high  blood  pressure,  proper 
use  of  medication,  accident  prevention, 
and  nutrition.  DTectories  of  community 
services  organizations  will  also  be  dis- 
tributed in  order  to  improve  the  elderly's 
access  to  services  such  as  housing  and 
transportation.  "Living  With  Aging"  also 
includes  pharmacy  outreach  programs 
through  which  trained  pharmacologists 
will  be  available  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions regarding  the  health  care  needs  of 
older  Americans. 

Today,  1  out  of  every  9  Americans  is 
over  65 — and  this  number  will  grow  to  1 
out  of  every  5  early  in  the  next  century. 
As  people  live  longer,  their  health  care 
needs  become  greater.  The  elderly  alone 
consume  25  percent  of  all  drugs  dispensed 
in  this  country  today.  Public  informat.on 
fashioned  to  address  these  concerns  will 
result  in  a  better  educated  public  better 
equipped  to  face  the  common  health 
problems  of  the  aging. 

Peoples  and  the  NIA  are  to  be  com  7 
mended  for  their  leadership  and  contri- 
butions to  the  health  education  of  the 
elderly  and  their  families.  It  is  my  hope 
that  other  organizations — ^both  private 
and  public — will  follow  their  lead.* 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  spending 
for  national  defense  needs  as  a  percent 
of  GNP  increases,  the  relationship  be- 
tween that  spending  and  the  overall  per- 
formance of  the  economy  will  also  be- 
come increasingly  important.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology, political  economist  Eliot  Jane- 
way  discusses  at  great  length  his  views 
on  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Jane- 
way's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows. 
DEFENSE   Requirements   and   the   National 

Economy:  A  Historical  Perspective  and  a 

Current  Analysis 

Clemenceau's  famous  dictum  about  war — 
"It's  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erals"— Is  an  echo  from  that  bygone  and  sim- 
ple world  when  generals  could  still  expect  to 
commandeer  resources  overnight.  The  Great 
German  General  Staff,  which  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  headquarters  for  expertise  at 
the  commandeering  of  resources  in  Clemen- 
ceau's time,  paid  a  bitter  price  for  blunder- 
ing into  World  War  1  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  accumulating  any  inventories 
of  shot  and  shell  beforehand.  Instead,  it  put 
its  trust  In  the  perfectly  logical  calculation 
that  it  would  blitz  Its  way  to  victory  without 
any  need  to  draw  on  ordnance  inventories. 
Glaring  though  this  error  proved  to  be.  the 
Kaiser's  army  recovered  and  went  on  to  fight 
a  formidable  four  year  war.  which  it  almost 
won  In  spite  of  Its  military  planners. 

As  recently  as  ig.io.  miscalculations  as 
glaring  as  those  which  proved  traumatic,  yet 
not  fatal,  for  the  Great  German  General 
Staff  of  1914.  were  still  readily  correctable.  In 


the  second  week  of  June.  1950.  Truman's 
universally  respected  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  General  Omar  Bradley,  assured  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  Carl 
Vinson  that  the  Pentagon  would  never  again 
have  any  need  for  amphibious  craft  and. 
therefore,  that  it  had  no  plans  for  ordering 
any. 

This  Judgment  was  fated  to  prove  sustain- 
able for  about  as  long  as  an  average  official 
economic  forecast :  three  weeks.  Nevertheless, 
the  damage  done  by  this  miscalculation  of 
requirements  proved  retrievable  in  the  sim- 
pler, shorter  terms  of  defense  planning  and 
production  still  in  force  thirty  years  ago. 
Shipyards  began  making  up  for  lost  time, 
and  hammering  out  the  missing  vessels, 
about  as  fast  as  the  training  camps  began  to 
ship  troops  for  them  to  carry. 

Clearly,  our  fates  and  our  fortunes  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  arcane  practitioners  of  the 
gnomic  art  of  defense  planning.  They  ap- 
pear, however,  to  be  suffering  from  a  bad 
case  of  schizophrenia:  unable  to  decide 
whether  they  are  reckoning  our  security  re- 
quirements in  terms  of  combat  ready  fire- 
power or  the  dollar  cost  of  shooping  for  It. 
The  symptoms  of  this  schizophrenia  are 
putting  us  on  notice  that  the  business  of 
defence  planning,  to  paraphrase  Clemenceau, 
has  become  too  Important  to  be  left  to  de- 
fense planners. 

Certainly,  no  quick  fixes  can  still  be 
trusted  to  retrace  wrong  turns  in  defense 
planning  for  the  1930s.  Long  before  Jeb 
Stuart  formulated  the  first  rule  of  warfare 
as  the  race  It  is  "to  get  there  fastest  with 
the  mostest,"  and  long  before  Hannibal  es- 
tablished his  fleet  of  elerhants  as  the  secret 
weapon  of  his  tran^l-iine  blitz,  the  two  in- 
gredients of  strategic  success  have  been  time 
and  the  mobilization  of  resources  In  order 
to  steal  head  starts. 

Since  the  abandonment  of  SALT  and  the 
resumption  of  the  Cold  War,  the  time  span 
of  the  military  mobilization  cycle  has  dra- 
matically lengthened  from  a  standard 
three-year  swing  to  a  ten-year  period  of 
gestation  (if  not  necessarily  for  our  adver- 
.sary,  certainly  for  us).  If  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  markets  means  anything, 
surely  their  demoralization  is  our  warning 
that  inflation  is  still  escalating  the  cost  of 
the  accruals,  the  conversions,  the  experi- 
ments and  the  casualties  built  into  the 
arms  race.  But  our  cost  structure  has  been 
inflated,  and  our  physical  caracity  shrunken, 
before  we  multiply  a  lengthened  military 
mobilization  time  cycle  by  an  expanded  re- 
quirements ba.'^e.  The  painful  preliminaries 
to  the  national  debate  o-.  er  how  to  do  so  arc 
putting  a  penalty  on  the  risk  of  every  wrong 
turn — and  even  of  every  realistic  start. 

FAtTHFUL    facsimile 

No  country's  military  apparatus  feeds  on 
a  social  vacuum.  Certainly,  the  Red  military 
establishment  is  a  faithful  facsimile  of  the 
strengths  and  the  stresses  in  the  Kremlin 
power  structure  and  the  Soviet  social  struc- 
ture. By  the  same  token.  America's  reenact- 
ment  of  the  fiasco  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In  the 
Iranian  desert  conjures  up  routine  Images 
of  cars  stranded  with  hoods  up  in  highway 
Jams.  If  America's  industrial  strength  is 
concentrated  in  her  Buck  Rogers  technology, 
and  her  weakness  in  her  goofball  mainte- 
nance, it's  unrealistic  to  expect  the  military 
apple  to  fall  far  from  the  civilian  tree.  The 
Pentagon  Is  bound  lo  be  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle cf  the  same  anomaly. 

Before  our  new  Cold  War  triggered  ..he 
arms  race,  it  flared  up  as  an  oil  war.  America's 
miscalculations  in  copln*^  with  that  challenge 
were  at  least  as  glaring  as  those  of  the 
German  Kaiser's  generals  in  1914  and  of  the 
American  President's  Pentagon  In  1950.  We 
fought  the  oil  war  on  the  side  of  our  sup- 
pliers, who  were  gouging  us  under  the  guid- 
ance of  our  economic  planners:  they,  in  turn, 
fell  for  the  myth  of  the  oil  shortage  hook,  line 


and  sinker.  Consequently,  we  spent  the  1970's 
in  a  slow  motion  reenactment  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Titanic:  Going  down  with  the  best 
people.  The  bookkeepers  who  were  running 
the  auto  companies,  the  engineers  who  were 
runnln<j  the  oil  companies  and  the  Ph.  D.'s  In 
human  relations  who  were  making  the  tech- 
nical decisions  for  our  government  all  as- 
sured us  that  the  conventional  wisdom  as- 
serted by  our  adversaries  in  the  oil  war  was 
the  wisdom  to  heed.  The  result  began  by 
leaving  us  laughably  overprepared  to  put 
up  with  the  shortage  that  never  was.  It  ended 
by  leaving  us  clumsily  unprepared  to  turn 
the  glut  that  has  now  developed  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Consistency  being  well  known  as  the  hob- 
goblin of  little  minds,  our  defense  planners 
are  now  busily  buttressing  our  security  by 
practicing  economics.  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
a  very  funny  man,  but  his  Jokes  were  always 
serious  and  pointed  When  he  punctuated  the 
farewell  ceremony  of  a  departing  economic 
advisor  with  the  thi'.'waway  line  that  "my 
economic  advisor  needs  an  economic  advisor," 
he  reminded  us  that  our  political  leaders 
have  suffered  more  political  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  their  economic  advisors  than  in 
confrontations  with  their  political  oppo- 
nents. 

We  have  not  heeded  this  sober  warning  of 
Johnson's  yet.  The  ongoing  spectacle  of  de- 
fense planners  basing  their  projections,  and 
risking  this  country's  security  posture,  on 
consensus  economic  thinking  recalls  one  of 
those  old  Wall  Street  sayings  which  has  be- 
come old  because  it  has  earned  Its  keep 
with  succe.sslve  generations  of  speculators: 
"Never  hold  a  grudge  against  anyone  who 
costs  you  money  because  you  can  always 
get  It  back:  but  never  forgive  anyone  who 
costs  you  time  because  you  can't  ever  get  It 
back."  If  our  defense  planners  persist  In 
consulting  our  economic  oracles  about  the 
military  mobilization  called  for  by  the  poli- 
cies of  our  political  leaders,  they  will  com- 
pound miscalculations  on  where  our  econ- 
omy is  golnig.  They  will  not  strengthen  our 
economic  performance:  but  they  will  weaken 
our  military  prospects. 

Specifically.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger has  now  been  beguiled  Into  betting 
his  well-earned  i-eputatlon  for  Judiciousness 
in  the  quantification  of  costs  on  the  Judg- 
ment that  the  projected  step-up  in  defense 
programming  will  not  be  Inflatlomry.  More 
provocative  still,  he  has  buttressed  this  asser- 
tion with  the  calculation  that  the  buildup 
will  account  for  no  more  than  a  fractional 
Increase  In  the  portion  of  GNP  claimed  by 
the  Pentagon  budget.  To  Judge  by  comments 
from  the  media,  including  the  comments 
from  the  financial  media,  that's  the  end  of 
U.  Perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  the  Admin- 
istration believes  It:  though  for  this  very 
same  reason,  that  formidable  silent  majority 
of  market  participants,  whose  separate  but 
private  money  decisions  measure  the  ability 
of  our  economy  to  support  the  needs  of  our 
military,  hive  learned  not  to  believe  it.  The 
GNP  calculation  Is  not  the  count  that  mat- 
ters. 

Inflation  Is  not  the  measure  of  muscle,  but 
It  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  building  It.  Any 
buildup  In  military  power  which  falls  to  pack 
an  inflationary  punch  will  also  fall  to  pack  a 
military  punch.  This  w.is  true  when  military 
technology  was  still  rudimentary  enough  to 
permit  emergencies  to  come  in  cycles.  It  will 
be  Inescapably  so  now  that  "the  non-stop 
revolution  in  military  technology  is  outgrow- 
ing the  traditional  cyclical  limitation  on  de- 
fense planning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tough 
talk  which  President  Reagan,  Secretary  Halg 
and  Secretary  Weinberger  have  mounted 
agcinst  the  Red  Commanders  argues  for  the 
Administration  not  to  spare  the  horses  now 
that  the  race  Is  on  to  put  muscle,  which 
the  Kremlin  will  lespect  behind  mere  mouth- 
ings. 
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INVESTMENT    MTORN 

The  return  on  a  national  Investment  in  a 
military  program  is  firepower  bought,  not  the 
price  paid  for  It  In  Inflation.  Either  a  military 
catch-up  effort  will  be  fornUdable  enough 
and,  therefore,  will  be  mounted  massively 
enough  to  Impress  "our  adversary, "  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  Is  now  realistic  enough  to  call 
Russia,  or  Its  failure  to  make  waves  through- 
out our  economy  will  signal  Us  failure  to 
make  waves  inside  the  Kremlin.  The  Inescap- 
able corollary,  however.  Is  that  the  cost  of 
preempting  resources  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing that  firepower  needs  to  be  reckoned  In  Its 
Inflationary  Impact.  Bernard  Baruch,  that 
master  of  the  Impact  of  emergency  events  on 
Inflated  markets,  taught  us  these  two  Inter- 
related lessons  before  economists  got  Into 
the  habit  of  using  ONP  numbers  to  measure 
the  way  the  world  works. 

Devotees  of  the  GNP  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring the  inflationary  impact  of  defense  in- 
variably advance  comparisons  with  the  por- 
tion of  GNP  "our  adversary"  In  Moscow  al- 
locates to  defense.  These  are  meaningless 
comparisons.  There  can  be  no  common  stand- 
ard of  measurement  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  US.  on  this  score  because  the  Soviet 
Union  never  had  a  GNP  to  reflect  money 
flows.  Our  own  GNP  tabulation  is  so  bloated 
by  money  flows  which  overstate  our  produc- 
tivity that  it  no  longer  means  anything.  Rus- 
sia operates  on  an  arbitrary  allocation  sys- 
tem, which  subjects  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  to  rigid  dis- 
ciplines, reversing  the  priorities  represented 
by  economic  pressures  and  immeasurable  by 
any  money  standard. 

To  take  Just  one  fact  of  productive  life  In 
Russia  that  is  In  total  conflict  with  a  basic 
fact  of  economic  lUe  In  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet 
system  clamps  a  rigid  control  on  interest 
payments  and  receipts.  By  contrast,  the 
American  system  Is  s;ructured  to  stop  the 
reach  of  emergency  wartime  controls — even 
on  wages  and  credit — ^short  of  touching  in- 
terest rates.  Surely,  no  common  yardstick  for 
gauging  the  draft  of  defense  on  productivity 
in  the  two  rival  superpowers  can  pass  muster 
as  a  tool  whlcn  ivckons  without  the  toll 
admittedly  taken  by  interest  co^ts  here,  but 
arbitrarily  suppressed  there.  Soviet  finance 
stems  from  Marxist  economics  which.  In 
turn,  the  prophet  based  on  the  theories  of 
the  classical  English  economists,  who  made 
their  mark  on  history  without,  however,  de- 
veloping a  theory  of  interest.  But  that  is  part 
of  another  story.  To  balance  their  system, 
which  pays  off  by  Issuing  tickets  Insulated 
from  interest  charges,  with  our  system,  which 
pays  off  by  cloning  dollars  subject  to  inter- 
est charges.  Is  a  Juggling  act  too  academi- 
cally abstract  and  too  sirategically  reckless 
to  be  included  In  any  analysis  assessing  the 
use  Russia  has  made  of  the  military  head 
start  we  have  spotted  her. 

We  are  already  on  notice  to  be  wary  of 
statlstlcs-as-usual.  The  time  we  have  wasted 
In  answering  the  Soviet  challenge  and  the 
resources  we  will  need  to  commandeer  In  the 
effort,  put  us  on  notice  to  be  wary  of  bro- 
mides that  go  with  buslness-as-usual.  Ths 
costly  cross-ups  between  optlmis  ic  stimuli 
offered  to  the  markets  in  the-  form  of  official 
statistics,  and  the  smpiclous  resronses  of 
those  markets,  supjrest  that  something  Is  rot- 
ten In  the  kingdom  of  the  computer. 

In  matters  of  practical  decision-making, 
answers  are  never  a  problem:  only  questions 
are.  Their  relevance  dsterminss  the  practi- 
cality of  the  answers  offered.  How.  In  a  world 
dominated  by  Russia's  head  start  and  her 
challenge  to  America  to  launch  a  catch-ub 
effort,  can  anyone  rest  the  case  for  security 
and  survival  upon  an  accounting  system 
which  equates  a  pound  of  steel  bought  to  go 
Into  a  tennis  racket  with  a  pound  of  steel 
bought  to  go  into  a  machine  tool?  Our  GNP 


blurs  the  distinction.  The  American  account- 
ing system  is  a  statistical  exerci-e  dedicated 
to  monetizing  the  principle  formulated  in  the 
14th  Amendment  which  declares  all  citizens 
free  and  equal.  The  GNP  declares  all  dollars 
equally  productive.  In  a  world  miraculously 
fread  from  nuclear  terror,  all  dollars  would 
be  less  unequal  than  they  are  today.  In  the 
world  as  it  is,  howe  er,  the  GNP,  unadjusted 
for  Infiatlon,  clocks  lltUe  more  than  the  rate 
at  which  our  national  product  mix  is  con- 
tinuing to  shift  from  basic  Industries  suffer- 
ing shrinkage  to  self-indulging  services  ex- 
panding by  the  day.  Adjusted  for  inflation, 
the  GNP  understates  inflationary  reality.  So 
doss  our  budget,  it  assigns  a  disarmlngly 
low  7.6  percent  rate  to  interest  costs  when  in 
fact,  the  markets  are  sandbagging  the  Treas- 
ury wi'.h  a  brutal  penalty  more  than  double 
that  rate.  The  rate  of  Interest,  prscisely  be- 
cause it  is  uncontrollable,  is  the  authentic 
and  trustworthy  indicator  of  the  real  rate 
of  inflation.  The  sing'.e-digit  GNP  Inflator  Is 
Just  a  public  relations  decoy. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Pentagon  to 
put  together  a  shopping  list  to  fit  into  the 
shopping  bag  represented  by  the  pool  of 
resources  now  available  to  carry  It.  Money  Is 
the  criterion  of  the  inflation  we  will  buy.  not 
of  the  fireocwer  that  we  can  agree  we  need. 
Only  an  Itemization  of  the  physical  units  of 
firepower  claimed  -for  the  program,  and  their 
supoortlng  components  of  productivity,  will 
male  sense  in  translatin-r  the  dollar  terms  In 
which  we  are  conditioned  to  think  into  the 
"real  things "  our  adversary  is  challenging  us 
to  have  on  the  ready.  If  the  shopping  list 
m-'ssured  In  castings,  forglnis.  master 
mechanics  and  petty  officers  won't  fit  into 
the  present  contours  of  the  shopping  bag. 
we  will  be  on  notice  to  find  a  bigger  and 
better  shopping  bag  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  expanding  our  Industrial  base  or.  alterna- 
tively, rationing  our  resources.  We  have 
done  this  before  with  sensational  success: 
we  can  do  it  again  and  we  will.  We  need  a 
reallKti'^  yardstick  to  work  with  and  It's  not 
the  GNP. 

NEED  FOR  DEFENSE  WORK 

It's  time  to  bring  the  debate  back  to  the 
starting  point  Baruch  identified  for  it:  Its 
impractical  for  us  to  be  worrying  about  the 
money  load  the  economy  can  bear;  the  oper- 
ational question  is  how  heavy  a  physical  load 
the  Pentagon  needs  to  make  it  bear.  The 
economy  does  not  need  defense  work  as  a 
crutch:  nor  is  defense  work  an  obstacle  In 
the  way  of  Its  recovery.  If  It  Is  time  to  start 
catching  up  in  the  arms  race.  It's  time  to 
separate  what  the  military  will  need  in  the 
next  decade  from  what  the  economy  can 
give  It  without  putting  our  society  on  rations 
or  inflating  the  mvscle  out  of  It.  Prepared- 
ness is  too  imoortant  to  lie  left  to  econo- 
mists: the  economy  is  too  vigorous  to  need 
solicitude  from  defense  planners. 

Our  "adversary"  In  Moscow  has  been 
invi'ed  to  sttke  out  the  arms  race  course  on 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  catch  up  with 
her.  The  choice  of  weaponry  Is  hers  and  It  is. 
of  course,  military.  Tf  it  were  ours.  It  would  be 
economic  and  she  would  have  no  chance  of 
catching  up  with  us  But  wi'h  firenower  the 
goal,  and  with  ticketed  claims  to  resources 
her  method  c'  rench'n-  it  we  are  en  notice 
to  graduate  from  statistical  gamesmanship 
to  resources  mabilizatlon. 

Despite  the  slump  In  building,  the  depres- 
sion in  Detroit  and  the  epidemic  of  business 
bankruptcies,  the  stubborn  refusal  of  inter- 
est rates  to  buckle  is  a  portent  of  the  prob- 
lem the  Penta'»on  faces  In  scheduling  deliv- 
eries. Whether  we  rely  primarily  on  econom- 
ic or  military  weaponry  in  the  stand  we  now 
make  against  "our  adversary."  the  economy 
Is  oi:r  workhorse.  The  responsibility  of  our 
defense  planners  is  to  tell  the  economy  what 
they  want  from  It.  not  to  promise  It  what 
they  won't  do  to  lt.# 


UNITED  STATES-SAUDI  ARABIA 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  over  selling  AW  ACS. 
AIM  9-L  missiles,  and  other  advanced 
military  technology  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
were  assured  repeatedly  by  the  Reagan 
administration  that  the  sale  would  bol- 
ster our  position  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  were  told  of  a  special  relationship 
between  our  country  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  were  informed  that  the  Saudis 
agree  with  what  President  Reagan  said 
to  the  Washington  Post  in  an  interview 
published  on  November  1,  that: 

The  greatest  threat  In  the  Mideast  to  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  Is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  we  were  also  told  that  if  only  they 
GDt  these  weapons,  the  Saudis  would  at 
long  last  take  a  serious  interest  in  peace. 

President  Reagan  said  in  his  November 
1  interview: 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  leader  of  the  moderate 
Arab  States.  I  believe  that  the  Saudis  are 
the  key  to  spreading  peace  throughout  the 
Mideast  instead  of  Just  having  it  confined  to 
Israel  and  Egypt. 

Peace,  moderation,  a  special  relation- 
ship, an  anti -Soviet  consensus,  who  could 
not  be  for  these  things? 

But,  Mr.  President,  those  are  not  the 
things  we  are  getting  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
Far  from  it.  And  it  is  high  time  to  ask 
just  what  the  Reagan  administration 
thinks  is  go  ng  on. 

During  the  AW  ACS  debate,  for  exam- 
ple, we  were  told  time  and  again  about 
the  gratitude  we  ought  to  feel  toward  the 
Saudis  for  their  restraint  on  oil  prices. 

But  the  day  after  the  AWACS  sale  was 
approved,  our  special  friends  raised  the 
price  of  oil  by  S2  a  barrel  and  cut  back 
production  by  1  million  barrels  a  day. 

Hobart  Rowen  wrote  in  his  column  of 
November  8: 

Remember  the  propaganda  until  now 
about  how  the  Saudis  engineered  the  oU 
glut,  all  ^or  the  benefit  of  the  good  ole  USA. 
Now,  they  are  lieglimlng  to  engineer  the 
shortage. 

During  the  AWACS  debate,  we  were 
assured  and  reassured  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
unflinching  opposition  to  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  already  have  a 
presence  in  the  region. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  and  has  been  the 
military  and  political  patron  of  Libya, 
Syria,  and  Iraq.  These  are  the  rad.cal 
states,  the  anti-Americans,  the  diehard 
opponents  of  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  trained  and  sup- 
plied the  terrorists  of  the  PLO.  And  re- 
cently, Mosco;v  upgraded  the  PLCs  dela- 
gation  to  the  status  of  a  full-fledged  em- 
bassy. But  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  in 
recent  years  had  the  influence  it  once  en- 
joyed in  the  Middle  East. 

The  late  President  Sadat  kicked  the 
Soviets  out  of  Egypt.  And  in  1977,  rather 
than  let  the  Soviets  back  in  through  the 
carter  administration's  proposed  Ge- 
neva Conference,  Sadat  flew  to  Jerusalem 
and  made  peace  with  Israel. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  Saudi  Arabia, 
this  special  friend  of  ours,  this  pillar  of 
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the  anti-Soviet  consensus,  is  itself  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  undoing  Sadat's  work. 

The  Saudis  have  done  their  utmost  to 
wreck  the  Camp  David  accords.  And  now, 
they  are  going  even  beyond  that  by  ac- 
tively w^orking  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union 
back  to  center  stage  in  the  politics  of  the 
Middle  East. 

On  November  5,  the  Saudi  Foreign 
Minister  announced  his  nation's  inten- 
tion to  seek  a  U.N.  resolution  endorsing 
the  Saudi  peace  plan.  Passage  of  the 
resolution  would  be  followed  by  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council. 

What  does  that  mean? 

To  engage  the  Security  Council  means 
one  thing,  and  that  is  to  reengage  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  Soviet  reengagement  is  precisely 
what  the  Saudis  have  in  mind. 

When  asked  recently  if  his  proposal 
would  lead  to  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister 
had  this  to  say : 

Of  course  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  part 
of  the  Security  Council. 

So  much  for  the  claim  that  Saudi 
Arabia  stands  against  Soviet  influence. 
Now,  the  Saudis  are  inviting  the  Soviets 
into  the  Middle  East,  and  I  submit  that 
is  now  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  a  country  the  President  describes 
as  "a  leader  of  the  moderate  Arab 
States." 

In  that  connection.  I  want  to  remind 
the  Senate  of  a  little-noticed  statement 
issued  by  the  Saudi  News  Agency  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 1980: 

There  are  many  States  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  which  are  only  too  ready  to  supply 
the  kingdom  with  everything  It  wants.  In 
other  words  we  could  easily  replace  the 
Americans. 

Is  this  just  rhetoric  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  ignore?  Perhaps.  But  in  spite  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  fond  hopes 
to  the  contrary,  the  Saudis  show  a  nota- 
ble lack  of  enthusiasm  for  joining  an 
anti-Soviet  coalition. 

On  November  10,  for  examole  at  a 
press  conference  ooening  a  meeting  of 
the  Six-Nation  Gulf  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil, the  Saudi  Foreign  Minister  publicly 
criticized  Oman's  military  cooperation 
with  the  United  States. 

Why? 

"Because,"  said  the  Saudis,  "It's  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  nonalinement." 

Nonarnement  !<:  one  th'np.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  a  special  relationship  with  the 
United  States  is  another.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  letting  Saudi  Arabia 
have  it  both  ways. 

Now  that.  Mr.  President,  is  a  fine  ar- 
rangement for  the  Saudis. 

When  they  want  our  top-of-the-1'ne 
military  technology,  they  are  our  special 
friends. 

When  we  want  their  active  help  again.st 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  are  nonalined. 

"These  people  are  on  a  different  wave- 
length." sa'd  an  Anrriran  observer  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil. "Apart  from  Oman,  they  do  not  see 
any  immanency  to  a  Soviet  threat." 

And  let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Saudis  do  not  see  any  apparent  need 


to  respect,  let  along  support,  this  coun- 
try's political  and  military  interests. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  spectacle 
of  our  alleged  friends  in  Saudi  Arabia 
openly  pressiu-ing  the  European  coun- 
tries to  work  actively  against  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

On  November  5,  less  than  a  week  be- 
fore criticizing  Oman's  pro-U.S.  posi- 
tion. Foreign  Minister  Prince  Saud  held 
another  press  conference,  this  time  in 
the  company  of  Britain's  Lord  Carring- 
ton. 

The  Saudi  Prince  used  that  occasion 
to  tell  Lord  Carrin^ton  that  Britain 
should  realize  that  if  joining  the  Sinai 
peacekeeping  force  means  joining  the 
Camp  David  peace  process,  then  there 
will  be  a  contradiction  between  the  Eu- 
ropean position  and  the  position  of  the 
Arab  world. 

Lord  Carrington  did  not  see  fit  simply 
to  acknowledge  the  Saudi  view.  In  one  of 
the  most  craven  performances  in  recent 
memory  by  the  representative  of  a  sup- 
posedly proud  country,  he  positively 
scurried  away  from  even  the  implication 
that  Britain  could  ever  in  any  circum- 
stances differ  in  the  slightest  with  the 
House  of  Saud. 

He  said: 

Britain  would  participate  on  the  basis  of 
seeing  that  Arab  lands  are  returned  to  Arab 
countries  and  on  no  other  basis  at  all. 

Noble  sentiments,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  how  Lord  Car- 
rington would  react  to  substituting  in  his 
statement  the  word  "Irish"  for  the  word 
"Arab."  And  I  believe  that  he  ought  to 
be  reminded  of  an  obvious  fact,  that  if 
the  terrorism  of  the  PLO  is  somehow  leg- 
itimate, then  so  is  the  terrorism  of  the 
IRA. 

That  point,  the  issue  of  legitimizing 
terrorism,  brings  me  to  another  area  of 
very  great  concern,  and  that  is  the  atti- 
tude of  Saudi  Arabia  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  President  has  said  that  "The 
Saudis  are  the  kev  to  spreading  peace." 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  if  we  take  seri- 
ously the  words  of  the  Saudis  themselves, 
then  I  am  afraid  that  our  hopes  for 
progress  toward  peace  may  dwell  in  the 
realm  of  voodoo  foreign  policy. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  what  the  Saudi 
leaders  have  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
peace  since  the  AWACS  sale  was  ap- 
proved. 

Prince  Fahd.  the  heir  to  the  Saudi 
throne,  publicly  congratulated  President 
Reagan  for  confronting  the  Zionist 
pressure  groups  wh^ch  waged  a  vicious, 
desperate  battle  to  prevent  passage  of 
the  deal. 

Prince  Fahd  said: 

What  is  now  required  from  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  to  start  the  bigger  and  more 
Important  battle  It  must  wage  In  order  to 
establish  a  Just  end  comprehensive  peace. 

Please  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Prince  did  not  sav  requested  or  hoped 
for  or  even  expected.  He  said  required. 

On  November  16,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  David  B.  Ottaway 
in  which  an  authoritative  official  in 
Saudi  Arabia  tied  to  strategic  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  to  a  Middle  East 
settlement   on    terms   dictated   by   the 


Saudis.  Everything,  he  said,  "Is  tied  to 
the  peace  plan." 

If  that  is  achieved,  "There  is  no  rea- 
son not  to  have  the  strategic  alliance 
with  the  United  States  that  is  not  pos- 
sible now." 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  in  favor 
of  waging  a  battle  for  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive peace.  But  the  problem  is  the 
specifics  of  Saudi  Arabia's  version  of 
peace. 

Are  we  talking  about  a  peace  that  b: 
fair  to  all?  About  a  peace  that  will  last 'J 
Or  do  we  mean  what  amounts  for  the 
people  of  Israel  to  the  peace  of  the  grave? 

Listen  to  the  Saudis. 

Camp  David?  Camp  David  is  a  "dead 
end."  Forget  about  it. 

Instead  of  Camp  David,  say  the  Saudis, 
we  should  accept  a  PLO-nm  Palestinian 
State,  with  Jerusalem  as  its  capital. 

We  should  stop  casting  doubt  upon 
tho  PLO  and  its  leaders. 

And  Prince  Fahd  has  said  that  we 
should  force  Israel  to  accept  Saudi  prin- 
ciples, including  the  one  that  says 
"Brother  Arafat"  is  the  basic  numeral 
in  the  Middle  East  equation. 

Well,  that  is  a  fact,  Mr.  President. 
"Brother  Arafat"  is  the  basic  numeral, 
the  bottom  line,  or  whatever  expression 
we  want  to  use  to  describe  what  Saudi 
policv  is  really  all  about. 

"Brother  Arafat,"  w*ho  a  few  years  ago 
picked  p'stols  into  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  heads  an  organi- 
z.ition  that  has  received  $400  million  in 
aid  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

That  organization  has  a  charter, 
adopted  in  1964,  amended  in  1968  and 
reaffirmed  in  1977,  that  explicitly  spells 
out  its  agenda. 

Article  19  states: 

The  e=tabllshment  of  Israel  Is  funda- 
mentally null  and  void. 

The  PLO  Charter  says: 

Armed  struggle  is  the  only  way  to  liberate 
Palestine  and  is  therefore  a  strategy  and  not 
tactics. 

And  according  to  "Brother  Arafat," 
the  PLO's  purpose  is  "not  only  the  liqui- 
dation of  an  imperialistic  base,  but  the 
obliteration  of  a  society." 

The  PLO's  tune  does  not  change  very 
much. 

In  1977,  for  example,  when  President 
Sadat  made  his  trip  to  Israel,  Arafat's 
response  was  straightforward.  "Blood 
and  struggle,"  he  said.  And  one  of  his 
top  assistants  stated  that  any  agree- 
ment between  Egypt  and  Israel  "can  be 
abrogated  with  a  single  bullet."  That 
Fame  PLO  spo'resman,  upon  hearing  of 
the  murder  of  Sadat,  said,  "We  shake 
the  hand  that  fired  the  bullets." 

Time  and  again,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  that  Israel's  intransigence  is 
at  the  root  of  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East. 

We  hear  that  from  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  who  has  just  concluded  an  arms 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  hear  it  from  Saudi  Arabia,  whose 
king  earlier  this  year  stood  in  Islam's 
holiest  shrine  and  called  for  a  jihad,  a 
Holy  War,  to  cleanse  Jerusalem  of  Jews. 

In  Riyadh,  Mr.  President,  they  will  not 
even  say  the  word  "Israel,"  it  is  "the 
Zionist  entity."  And  when  the  Saudi  del- 
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egate  to  the  U.N.  stated  recent  that  his 
country  might  envision  some  form  of 
recognition  of  Israel,  he  was  firmly  and 
publicly  repudiated  by  his  home  gov- 
ernment. 

Why? 

One  reason  is  the  position  of  the  PLO, 
whose  spokesman  said  recently  that  a 
PLO  decision  to  recognize  Israel  would 
have  to  be  taken  by  a  Palestinian  govern- 
ment on  Palestinian  land.  Israel,  in  other 
words,  should  acquiesce  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  PLO  state  and  then,  maybe, 
that  state  will  make  peace. 

That  is  an  absurd  position.  No  Israeli 
Government  could  ever  accept  anything 
remotely  like  it,  just  as  no  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment could  accept  anything  remotely 
like  the  Saudi  plan  itself. 

Saudi  Arabia  knows  that. 

The  PLO  knows  it. 

And  I  hope  that  our  own  Government 
recognizes  the  difference  between  wish 
and  reality  in  the  Middle  East. 

Now  that  the  AWACS  debate  is  behind 
us,  I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Reagan  administration  to  reexamine 
its  own  extravagant  expectations  about 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  time  clearly  to  de- 
fine this  Nation's  political  and  military 
interests  in  the  Middle  East.  And  let  us 
now  insist,  firmly  and  without  equivoca- 
tion, that  expressions  of  friendship  are 
not  enough. 

Friendship,  Mr.  President,  is  a  two-way 
street.  And  I  submit  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
not  acting  the  part  of  a  friend  of  this 
country. 

I  say  to  the  Reagan  administration 
that  fond  hopes,  ivory  tower  concepts, 
and  visions  of  commercial  and  strategic 
sugar  plums  are  no  substitute  for  a 
tough,  hard-headed,  and  aggressive  de- 
fense of  this  Nation's  fundamental  in- 
terests. 

We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that, 
Mr.  President.  And  I  am  profoundly  con- 
cerned that  our  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
is  on  the  road  to  catastrophe.* 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    HOUSING 
POLICY 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  industry  is  one  of  the  biggest 
victims  of  the  current  recession.  I  am 
growing  increasingly  alarmed  at  the 
downturn  In  new  home  construction  and 
in  the  sales  of  existing  housing — and 
at  the  failure  of  the  admin'stration  to 
respond. 

Housing  comprises  fully  23  percent  of 
the  national  economy.  Yet  it  is  in  the 
biggest  slumn  in  the  post-war  era.  The 
production  of  new  housing  is  the  lowest 
s'nce  1946.  Total  housing  starts  for  1981 
are  forecast  at  only  1.06  million  units. 
Despite  interest  rates  that  are  begin- 
ning to  fall,  economic  projections  show 
that  1982  will  be  another  low  year,  with 
housing  starts  not  estimated  to  go  be- 
yond 1.2  million  to  1.3  million  units. 

Sales  of  new  single  family  homes 
dropped  13  percent  from  August  to  Sep- 
tember, to  an  annual  rate  of  312.000 — 
the  lowest  rate  since  the  Commerce  De- 
partment started  keening  records  in 
1963.  And  that  September  rate  was  45 
percent  below  the  sales  rate  in  Septem- 
oer  1980. 


Moreover,  sales  of  existing  homes  are 
at  an  annual  rate  of  2  million,  a  record 
low.  In  many  cases,  sales  have  only  been 
possible  by  the  assumption  of  exist  ng 
mortgages  with  low  interest  rates  or  by 
seller  financing.  As  a  result,  real  estate 
agents  and  brokers  are  struggling  just 
to  stay  alive. 

Finally,  the  timber  industry  is  being 
deva^tated.  Half  of  it  is  either  shut 
down  or  on  reduced  working  hours. 

While  this  administration  professes 
to  support  business,  the  private  credit 
markets  have  only  been  open  to  the 
largest  American  corporat  ons  who  want 
financing  for  mergers  with  other  compa- 
nies. Prospective  home  buyers  and  small 
businessmen  and  women  are  simply  un- 
able to  obtain  affordable  credit. 

What  has  been  the  adm inistrat'on's 
response?  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
intends  to  continue  its  course  of  tight 
monetary  policy,  keep  ng  interest  rates 
at  hiph  levels.  The  administration  itself 
is  cuttini  back  further  and  further  on 
Federal  hous  ng  programs.  And  the  free- 
market  aorroach  is  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industry. 

Statements  by  administration  officials 
confirm  that  th^ir  intent  's  to  get  out  of 
housing  production  a'together.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Housing  re- 
cently issued  its  interim  report  in  which 
a  recommendation  was  made  to  replace 
hous'n?  production  under  the  section  8. 
section  202,  and  public  housing  programs 
with  a  voucher  rrograrn  for  low-income 
families.  Recently,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr..  said: 

We  hope  by  1984  or  85.  thst  we  will  have 
interest  rates  down  enough  so  that  we  won't 
have  to  I'se  the  voucher  sys'em.  We  hope 
that  maybe  we'll  even  get  out  of  that. 

An  article  aopearing  in  Saturday's 
Washington  Post  quoted  Secretary 
Pierce,  in  an  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  as  saving  that  it  was  a  great 
time  for  the  realtors  to  start  investing 
in  housmg.  to  buy  un.so'd  houses.  And  he 
made  it  c'ear  that  real  estate  firms 
shou'd  not  look  for  any  new  Federal  pro- 
grams to  help  them  out.  The  response 
from  the  realtors,  predictably,  was  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  buv  houses  at  a 
time  when  they  are  struggling  just  to 
maintain  their  offices. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  simply  let 
the  housing  industry  die  on  the  v*ne 
wh*le  the  economy  is  in  a  d"ep  recession 
and  the  prospects  of  relief  do  not  ap- 
pear promising  be'^ore  soring  or  summer 
of  next  year  at  best  Sma'l  businesses  do 
not  have  the  means  to  survive  indefi- 
nitely. They  are  doing  their  best  to 
hang  on  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Obviously,  the  great  pressure  on  in- 
terest rates  stems  from  the  contradic- 
tory economics  of  the  administrat'on's 
program:  a  tight  monetarv  policy,  wh'ch 
shows  no  signs  of  re'axation  soon,  and 
an  expansionary  fis"al  pol'cy.  comprised 
of  tax  reductions  for  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's wea'thiest  businesses  and  speeded 
up  defense  spending  for  programs  whose 
costs  are  a  matter  of  great  controversy. 
The  administration's  most  rrcent  eco- 
nomic projections  indicate  that  the  1981 
deficit  will  be  nearer  $80  billion  than  the 


$43  billion  the  President  first  promised. 
And  the  1984  balanced  budget  goal  has 
been  abandoned  in  the  face  of  economic 
projections  which  will  give  us  deficits  of 
over  $100  bi'.lion. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  es- 
sential to  take  action  to  ease  the  tight 
money  policy  which  is  devastating  the 
small  business  community.  It  is  essential 
to  cast  as  critical  an  eye  on  defense 
spending  as  we  have  at  every  domestic 
program.  And  it  is  essential  that  the  un- 
warranted and  unwise  tax  giveaway  in 
the  major  tax  biil  be  repeated — the  $18 
billion  break  for  oil  companies  would  be 
a  good  place  to  start. 

One  important  step  which  Congress 
can  take  to  reduce  the  pressures  on  in- 
terest rates  is  to  bring  down  the  Fed- 
eral deficit>  The  administration's  policy 
favoring  dramatically  increased  defense 
spending  coupled  with  the  large  tax  cut 
enacted  this  year  may  now  result  in  def- 
icits topping  $100  bill'on  in  this  fiscal 
year  and  in  1983  and  1984.  Clearly,  def- 
icit spending  of  that  magnitude  will  only 
keep  the  pres:ures  on  interest  rates.  Con- 
gress can  make  a  positive  contribution  by 
bringing  down  the  deficit,  by  spreading 
reductions  in  the  Defense  Departments 
budget  as  well  as  in  domestic  programs, 
and  by  repealing  the  large  tax  break 
given  to  the  oil  industry. 

Further,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  ease  its  policy  of  tight  money. 
Such  a  policy  cannot  alone  combat  in- 
flation— and  it  is  contradictory  to  the 
expansionary  fiscal  policy  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  I  mentioned 
earlier  is  illlustrative  of  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  respond  to  the  crisis 
in  the  hous-ng  industry  and  of  its  inten- 
tion to  extricate  itself  from  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  to  the  maximum  extent 
pos~ible.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  21.  1981) 
Realtors   Urged  To   Buy   Houses 
(By  Sandra   Evans  Teeley) 

Miami.— Realtors  looking  for  federal  cures 
for  their  depression-ridden  industry  got  only 
one  new  prescription  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration at  thslr  annual  convention 
here;  beal  thyself. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Samuel  Pierce  offered  the  group — de- 
pleted in  number  by  this  year's  deep  hous- 
ing slump — a  simple  plan  for  Improving  rec- 
ord-low homt-sales  figu-es  without  the  help 
of  co-tly  federal  programs. 

Realtors.  Pierce  told  them,  should  start 
buying  the  homes  themselves. 

in  line  with  the  administration's  free- 
market,  private-sector  emnha-sis.  Pierce  out- 
lined a  number  of  ways  the  federal  govern- 
ment plans  to  diminish  It-s  role  In  the  hous- 
the  market  generally  and  made  It  clear  that 
real  estate  firms  should  not  look  for  any  new 
programs   to  help  them  out. 

But  he  did  advi-e  mem;>ers  of  the  National 
As-ociatlon  of  Realtors  that  this  Is  a  great 
time  for  them  to  "reach  out  for  new  horl- 
zons'  and  start  Investing  tn  housing.  Particu- 
larly with  recently  enacted  lepislation  for 
faster  tax  depreclaMon.  this  could  be  a  good 
way  for  them  to  ma'-e  mon"y  from  Invest- 
ment -iroic-ty.  Pler-'e  In-llrited. 

"1  am  siffestln?  that  tho-e  Realtors  that 
have  b?<>n  Mt  hnrri  b"  dlmlnl^hln"?  commis- 
sion income  should  think  about  the  oppor- 
tunity and  Incentive  to  become  the  provld- 
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era  of  private-sector  bousing."  he  told  the 
audience  of  1.000  Realtors.  "Certainly  there 
are  risks,  and  Interest  rates  are  still  high," 
but  these  are  starting  to  decline,  he  said. 

Some  delegates  reacted  with  bitterness  to 
the  suggestion  that  barely  surviving  busi- 
nesses can  get  Into  the  buyers'  market  in  a 
big  way. 

"With  what?"  retorted  one  broker  from 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  "Nobody  has  any 
money  to  do  It.  It  takes  everything  we've  got 
Just  to  maintain  our  ofRces." 

J.  D.  Sawyer  of  Naples.  Fla..  said  Pierce 
had  an  Interesting  Idea  but.  when  asked  if 
anyone  In  his  area  Is  doing  more  Investing, 
he  shook  his  head.  "Nobody  has  the  money." 
Sawyer  said,  adding:  "Everyone  is  scared'  of 
buying  now. 

There  are  those.  Including  some  In  the 
Washington  area,  however,  that  say  they 
are  starting  to  buy  properties  at  baragln- 
basement  prices,  counting  on  tapoln?  future 
appreciation  when  Interest  rates  drop  and 
people  start  buying  again. 

Jack  Shafran  of  Better  Homes  Realty  In 
Northern  Virginia,  for  example,  reported  that 
his  firm  Is  btivlng  now  for  In'  estment.  and 
Mike  Brenneman  of  Brenneman  Associates 
said  he  is  starting  a  syndication  to  pool  In- 
vestors' funds  to  take  advantage  of  depressed 
prices  In  the  Washington  area. 

The  convention  drew  far  fewer  Realtors 
than  In  past  years,  a  reflection  of  the  cur- 
rent housing  slump.  Since  1978.  as  the  hous- 
ing market  has  worsened,  the  numbers  at- 
tending have  dropped,  from  about  27.000  In 
Honolulu  four  years  ago  to  about  11,000  here 
this  year.  In  addition,  membership  In  the 
organization — which  says  It  Is  the  country's 
largest  trade  association— h?s  fronoed  over 
the  past  year  from  740,000  to  691.000. 

The  convention  programs  were  a  sign  of 
the  times.  Seminars  on  creative  financing 
techniques  were  well  attended,  as  were  talks 
on  the  use  of  computers  and  office  manage- 
ment. 

Other  lectures  were  pep  talks,  such  as 
one  on  "How  to  Overcome  the  Psychology  of 
Recession"— a  combination  of  Vlnce  Lom- 
bardi  and  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 

For  those  already  overcome  by  the  reality 
of  recession  there  were  talks  on  how  to 
successfully  reduce  the  sire  of  one's  com- 
pany, auctioning  off  properties  for  quick 
cash,  and  how  to  assess  the  worth  of  one's 
real  estate  office,  presumably  of  the  most  In- 
terest to  those  wanting  to  sell. 

An-l,  perhaps  for  those  looking  for  seml- 
dlvlne  Inspiration,  there  was  Tim  Foley,  re- 
tired strong  safety  for  the!  Miami  Dolphins 
who  was  booked  to  talk  about  "Celestial 
Meditations  of  a  Fully  Depreciated  Athlete." 

For  many,  the  approximately  140  educa- 
tional seminars  being  offered  at  the  conven- 
tion were  far  more  Important  than  the 
speeches  and  policy  pronouncement  by  fed- 
eral officials,  delegates  said.  Veterans  of  pre- 
vious conventions  reported  that  this  was  gen- 
erally a  more  serious  crowd  than  In  the  past, 
intent  on  learning  new  ways  to  Improve  busi- 
ness or  In  some  cases  Just  to  stay  alive  pro- 
fessionally. *^ 

In  addition,  the  members  who  attended 
the  convention  were  likely  to  be  successful 
m  their  businesses,  some  said,  because  they 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  afford  to  go 

Some  exhibitors  said  they  had  displays  this 
year,  not  so  much  In  hope  of  building  busi- 
ness but  so  competitors  wouldn't  spread  the 
word  that  they  were  doing  badly  In  addition 
the  usual  bragging  about  sales  figures  was 
totally  absent  this  year,  others  noted 
^r.x''"?'*  ^""^  Proping  "  for  better  business 
methods,  said  Bette  June  Ingham  of  Wash- 
ington s  Ingham  &  Associates. 
..aJi"  *  j]'»''1-»o'-klns  group.  Thev  want  to 
&  Luchs  ^^'"^''^^  J  Luchs  of  Shannon 

Not  all  the  news  from  the  convention  was 


bad.  The  meeting  came  at  a  time  when  In- 
terest rates  have  started  to  fall,  and  fore- 
casts are  for  an  upturn  In  the  market. 

"I  do  think  we  have  hit  bottom,"  said  NAB 
Chief  Economist  Jack  Carlson,  with  sales  of 
existing  homes  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  2  million.  Sales  will  start  to  pick  up 
slowly  this  winter  and  then  increase  at  a 
faster  pace  starting  in  the  spring,  Carlson 
predicted. 

The  new  N^R  forecasts  out  sales  at  2.75 
million  in  mid-1982  and  at  3.5  million  by 
miu-iJo;i.  "ine  worst  iimeo  ure  ocluna  us. 
Improvement  is  coming,"  Carlson  said. 

He  eald  he  expects  to  see  conventional 
mortgage  Interest  rales  fall  to  14  or  15  per- 
cent by  spring  from  the  current  17  to  18 
percent. 

The  group  also  released  a  survey  showing 
that  true  Interest  rates  beln^  paid  by  most 
buyers  are  12  to  14  percent  now.  because  of 
creative  financing  teshniqiej.  About  60  per- 
cent of  all  existing  home  sales  Involve  crea- 
tive financinj.  the  survey  showed,  the  most 
common  being  as.umptio.s  of  od  low-inter- 
est mortgages  and  seller  financing. 

While  the  convention  was  In  progress,  the 
government  also  announced  It  is  reducing 
interest  rates  on  FHA-  and  VA-lnsured  mort- 
Ea:;cs  by  one  percentage  point  for  most  types 
of  loan3.  For  single-family  home  mortcages. 
the  rate  was  reduced  from  ISli  to  IS'/j 
percent. 

""silte  tt-e  fa"ora»i!c  sI-tjs.  the  White 
House  received  a  dose  of  criticism  from  the 
predominantly  Republican  group.  At  the 
s  art  of  the  conven.i-n.  Carls.,n  launched  rx 
wide-ranging  attack  on  the  administration, 
deploring  what  he  called  its  "antihouslng 
policy."  He  cited  large  tax  cuts  that  he  said 
gave  a  bigger  boost  to  Investments  other 
than  housing,  deresulation  plans  for  savings 
and  loans  that  would  allow  them  to  commit 
fewer  funds  to  home  mortgages,  and  talk 
:irnonT  "'-ey  npin'e"  of  limiting  mortgage  Ir,- 
terest  deductibility. 

NAR  President  John  R.  Wood  later  tried 
to  dispel  the  impression  that  the  traditional- 
ly conse-va'ive  orcranization  Is  opnosint  the 
administration  generally,  but  he  ended  up 
criticizing  the  White  House  for  having  no 
housing  policy  at  all 

"It's  more  a  lack  of  a  housing  policy"  thin 
antihouslng  actions  that  members  are  con- 
cerned about.  Wood  told  reporters.  "There 
Uicd  to  be  a  housln?:  policy  In  this  country, 
and  we  .«;ee  th^t  fading." 

The  Realtors — about  90  percent  of  whom 
voted  for  Ronal'J  Reigsn  for  president,  ac- 
cording to  NAR  fiTures — trot  little  by  way  of 
reassurances  of  action  geared  specifically  :o 
stimulating  housing  from  the  admlnl.str.\- 
tlon  or  other  federal  officials. 

HUD  Secretary  Pierce  emphasized  that  the 
admtniitr.T'lon  is  rcun'inq  on  It"  ove-i'.I 
economic  policy  to  reduce  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates  and  therefore  ultimately  help 
housing. 

To  the  dlsappoln'-ment  of  m!»ny  members. 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Volcker  remained  steadfast  In  his  refusal  to 
allow  monev  growth  to  Increase  faster,  de- 
spite the  Realtors'  cal'  for  loosening  re- 
straints slightly  In  the  hope  of  bringing  (n- 
te'es*  ra'es  down  '"s^er. 

The  convpntlon  de'e^ates  npirl"  put  r  bal- 
anced bud-"?*  at  t>^e  ton  of  their  lis*  of  fed-^r- 
al  no'l'-les  thoy  a'e  nushinfr.  r'anDinT  lon^e.^t 
and  loudest  any  time  that  elvislve  goal  was 
mentioned. 

Ple'ce.  a.sked  nbout  Ca'i'^on's  charge  of  an 
antl-houslrg  policy,  mentioned  budget  con- 
siderations, as  well. 

"I  believe  [the  Realtors]  know  we  don't 
have  an  antihousin?  policy.  .  .  .  We've  tried 
to  get  Interest  rates  down."  he  said.  "There 
can't  be  any  new  building  programs.  It's  Just 
not  in  the  cards,  because  it  costs  too 
much."# 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I  am 
prepared  now  to  proceed  to  a  number  of 
matters  that  are  routine  in  the  main,  if 
no  other  Senator  has  a  requirement  for 
time  in  morning  business. 


ORDER  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  RECESS  OP 
SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest, I  believe,  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday,  November  24,  1981,  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  anpropriately  referred  and  that  the 
Vice  President  and  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  FORD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
be  recognized  on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  1098  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes'  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1098) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
cons' deration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record.) 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
NASA  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  distingu'shed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation,   my    valued    colleague.    Bob 
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Packwood,  has  filed  a  conference  report, 
reconciling  the  House  and  Senate  NASA 
authorization  levels  in  S.  1098  as 
amended.  The  conference  of  managers 
agreed  to  an  authorization  level  which 
restored  $50  million  of  the  administra- 
tion's originally  requested  reduction  of 
$803  million  from  NASA's  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  as  subnUtted  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1981. 

This  conference  report  should  convey 
a  message  of  importance.  For  myself,  I 
think  its  importance  lies  in  commimicat- 
ing  to  our  respective  Chambers  and  to 
the  administration  the  commitment  of 
the  House  and  Senate  authorizing  com- 
mittees for  the  NASA  budget  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  strong  civilian  space  and  aero- 
nautics program  to  fulfill  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958. 

Those  purposes  are  no  less  important 
to  our  Nation  today  than  they  were  when- 
first  set  forth.  But  suddenly,  in  the  face 
of  worldwide  and  national  acclaim  for 
the  delayed  but  spectacular  establish- 
ment of  mankind's  first  space  transporta- 
tion capability,  we  are  confronted  by  an. 
administration  attitude,  clearly  signalled 
in  its  proposed  1983  and  1984  budget  re- 
ductions of  a  billion  dollars  each  year, 
which  may  lead  to  virtual  abandonment 
of  those  goals  and  decimation  of  the 
agency  charged  with  their  attainment. 

In  a  dynamic  world  of  shifting  atti- 
tudes and  mores,  in  which  the  standing 
of  our  Nation  has  suffered  severely,  our 
space  achievements  have  provided  our 
one  renewable  hold  on  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  peoples  all  over  our  planet. 
For  the  young  in  years  among  our  own 
people,  NASA's  achievements  have  re- 
newed their  confidence  in  the  Nation's 
otherwise  waning  commitment  to  science 
and  diijcovery.  And  to  the  young  in  heart 
of  all  ages,  our  space  achievements  have 
reassured  them  that  their  Government, 
whatever  its  faults,  can  still  respond  to 
and  help  fulfill  some  of  our  people's 
highest  aspirations. 

But,  many  will  say,  we  are  faced  bv  an 
economic  crisis  in  which,  for  the  time 
being,  economic  considerations  must 
transcend  all  others.  Because  I  under- 
stand and,  indeed,  share  that  view  in 
many  respects,  let  me  focus  brlefiy  on 
that  one  form  of  NASA's  return  on  in- 
vestments, namely,  massive  contributions 
to  our  economy  from  our  aviation  indus- 
try, which  can  help  alleviate  our  econ- 
omic crisis. 

Which  of  us,  had  we  been  here  when 
NAOA— tho  foreriirn«>r  of  NASA — was 
first  authorized,  would  have  imagined,  or 
believed— if  one  of  us  had  imagined— 
that  in  1980  the  Nation's  aviation  indus- 
try would : 

Contribute  over  $13  billion  net  to  our 
trade  balance. 

Provide  1.3  miiron  full-time  iobs  dis- 
tributed throughout  our  50  States. 

Market  about  $100  billion  in  products 
and  services — which  at  nominal  e.irning 
levels  would  return  $2  to  $3  billion  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Carry  273  million  passengers  on  its 
regularly  scheduled  airline  flights  in  the 
United  States  without  a  passenger  fatal- 
ity— except  in  commuter  class  service. 


The  substance  of  that  summary  may 
not  be  new  to  any  of  you.  But  I  ask  you 
now  to  view  its  implications  in  the  con- 
text of  NASA's  space  program  which  now 
dominates  that  agency's  budget.  The 
competitive  muscle  of  the  U.S.  aviation 
industrj'  is  the  advanced  technology  de- 
veloped through  NASA.  We  have  more 
reason  now  to  believe  that  economic  ex- 
pans.on  into  space  activities  will  take 
place  in  the  future  than  our  predecessors 
had  to  believe  in  aviation's  economic 
achievements  for  our  time. 

Typical  of  those  activities  will  be  cc«n- 
munications,  remote  land  and  ocean 
sensing  and  exploration  by  satellite,  ad- 
vanced materials  processing  for  metal- 
lurg  cal  and  pharmaceutical  needs,  solar 
power  development  and  others  unsus- 
pected today.  That  economic  expansion 
may  well  dwarf  what  we  have  experi- 
enced in  earthbound  aviation.  With  that 
beacon  already  there  to  guide  us,  we 
should  not  deny  our  offspring  that  ex- 
pectation for  their  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  share  my  sentiments  and 
accept  this  conference  report  which  con- 
veys an  unmistakable  message  of  our 
support  of  NASA  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
administration,  and  to  the  public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


vised  that  there  is  a  request  to  vitiate 
the  action  jUst  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
respect  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
220.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  action  taken  in  the  adop- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
220,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
be  vitiated  and  that  the  measure  be  held 
at  the  desk  pend.ng  further  disposition 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dentok).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  .consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  ses:ion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OF  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  220,  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frank- 
lin Dslano  Roisevelt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  220) 
pro-tding  for  the  commemiratlon  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

There  be'ng  no  obiect'on,  the  Senute 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  pream^'le  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  re.solution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  220)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolut'on  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad - 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  discharging  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
source3  of  the  nom  nation  of  John  R. 
Van  de  Water  to  te  a  member  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
nominations  on  today's  Executive  Cal- 
endar begirning  at  page  2.  continuing 
through  page  3  through  Nominations 
Placed  on  the  Secretary's  Desk  which  are 
cleared  on  our  side  for  consideration.  I 
inquire  of  the  minoritv  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  consider  those  items  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  repeat  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest was  for  the  Executive  Calendar  for 
today  on  nominations  beginning  on  page 
2.  under  Department  of  State,  continuing 
through  page  3.  including  Nominations 
Placed  on  the  Secretary's  Desk  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  aforementioned  nominations  have 
been  clearpfl  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  nominations  just  identified 
be  considered  eh  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
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Department  of  State 


Edwin  Gharst  Corr,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Ambassador  Elxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Bolivia. 

Melvln  Herbert  Evans,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

Department  op  Defense 

Melvyn  R.  Paisley,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

V.S.    ARMY 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  to  be 
Lieutenant  general. 

California  Debris  Commission 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  Johnstone,  Jr.,  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Col.  Paul  Bazilwlch,  Jr.,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Col.  Paul  Frederick  Kav- 
anaugh.  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be  members 
of  the  California  Debris  Commission,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  Mar.  1,  1893  (27  Stat.  507)  (33 
use.  661). 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  Edgar  Read,  to  be  a 
member  and  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

Ma].  Oen.  Hugh  Granville  Robinson  and 
Brig.  Oen.  Richard  Samuel  Kem.  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  June  28,  1879  (21  Stat. 
37)   (33  use.  642). 

Rickey  Dale  James,  of  Missouri,  to  lie  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
for  a  term  of  9  years. 

Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ernest  Z. 
Adelman.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Richard 
B.  Yules,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  November  4, 
1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Hu=;h  High- 
land, to  be  commander,  and  ending  Craig 
Winters,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 4,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  Ervln 
Aaker.  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Anne 
Marie  Nelson,  to  be  commander,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 9.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael  A. 
Harwell,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Ronald  P.  Howell,  to  be  ensisn.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  No- 
vember 10,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nees were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominat'ons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
11  oclock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senate  convenes  at  11  o'clock  and  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ford,  will 
be  recognized  on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 
transaction  of  rotttine  morning  bttsiness 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  expiration  of  time 
for  Senator  Ford  under  the  special  order, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Senate  can  transact  other 
business  which  may  be  available  for  ac- 
tion by  unanimous  consent.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, however,  that  there  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow. 

recognition  of  senator  oanforth 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  be  recognized 
on  special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  to  follow  after  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  be  transacted  by 
the  Senate.  I  ask  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  has  any  other  matter 
to  address  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at  5:52 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
November  24, 1981,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

M'-.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  23,  1981 : 

Department  of  State 

Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sweden. 

The  Judiciary 

Israel  Leo  Glasser.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York  vice  Jacob  Mlshler.  retired. 


Department  of  Justice 

Joseph  S.  Cage.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph 
Ransdell  Keene. 

Gene  S.  Anderson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
John  C.  Merkel,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

David  A.  Faber,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Robert  B.  King,  resigned. 

James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Thomas  A.  Orace, 
Jr.,  retired. 

William  I.  BerryhlU,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years 
vice  Hugh  Salter,  term  expired. 

Wayne  D.  Beaman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  District  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Paul  J.  Puckett, 
torm  expired. 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Rear  Adm.  Herbert  R.  Lipptold,  Jr.,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  vice  Rear  Adm.  Allen  L.  Powell, 
retired. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  35  and  837. 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

line  of  the   air  force 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Abbott,  Thomas  F.,  069-32-S400. 

Abe,  Harry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abeln,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Abraham,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adamchak.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adkins.  Lloyd  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allbee.  Carl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Amey,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Lawrence  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andreasen.  Clell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anzures,  Armando.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arakaki.  Jiro  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arenz,  Terry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arterburn.  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Augustus,  Peter.  I"I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Avlsworth.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bal'os.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baldwin.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barger.  AlphonsoS..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barnett.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Barn  hart.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Henry  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berger,  Eugene  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berlam.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berfocchi.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blenvenue.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blester.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bieelow.  Ed?on  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackmore.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blankenhelm.  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bleaklev.  Lance  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blesslne.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bock,    Robert    D..    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodson.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonner.  Ru'sell  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boomer.  Ronald  J..  533-36  0114. 

Bof^well.  Bruce  E..  .':3''-T2-2l20. 

Bourassa.  Ro^er  I...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowers.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowling.  Guvlyn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boydston,  Theodore  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bozeman.  Tandy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breeden.  Georee  M..  ttt.  420-54-''-.''35. 

Brettle,  Emlle  P..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlne-'ar.  Cecil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock'ehurst.  John  A..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bro^an.  Henry  N.  B..  571-^4-0068. 
Broome.  Donaid  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browder.  Charles  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


November  23,  1981 

Brewer,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Charies  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Lamar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Phillip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buettner,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burmelster,  Albert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Charies  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bush,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Patrick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  Martin  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalkley,  Craig  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell,  Hubert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clcale,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp,  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Hugh  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clougher,  Thomas  A.,  051-20-«593. 
Cody,  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffland,  Colin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collette,  Alban  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connelly,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner,  Leslie  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlin,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
cox,  Clint  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grain,  Jimmie  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosley,  Verlln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley,  Wayne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchfleld.  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cupples.  Barry  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daeke,  Ray  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dally,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels,  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis,  Wesley  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  Alviu  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney,  Elton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Depp.  Raymond  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Diehl.  Donald  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dietrich,  Aloysius  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlmuro,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlttrlch,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doucette,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downing,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drapeau,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Drury,  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dudley,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dugan.  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duhame.  Guy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earnest,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easter,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eaton.  Robert  G..  43.'i-56-1556. 

Edel.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edgar,  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Norman  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elde.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUns.  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elliott,  PhUlp  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elrod,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eneelstad,  Edwin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ennlss.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esten.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faust.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fergu-son.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrante.  Victor  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrell,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fetter,  Kenneth  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flanagan.  John  F..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plvnn.  Edward  J.,  Jr..  564-42-6'?44. 

Foley,  William  H.,  Jr..  5S4-32-2964. 

Ford.  Clayton  H.,  464-5'>-6497. 

Francis.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freely.  William  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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French,  Gale  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prenettc.  Franklin  A.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PretweU,  Kenneth  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prucht,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puhr,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaddy,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerland,  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gavin.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Roy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CelhS,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glllen,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gobbo,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godsey,  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldsmith,  Arnold  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonshor,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotchef,  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooudie,  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granado,  Alfonso  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Billy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenberg.  Jonathan,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greni'.r.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grevtak,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grigg;;.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grltten,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groot,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haap.  Frederick.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagen.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  John  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammersten.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanreeder,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell.  Percy  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  George  W..  260-'=2-4676. 

Hartley,  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hashimoto.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher.  Walter  T..  lU.  401,54-9807. 

Hathaway,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayward.  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helneck,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heinemann.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henrle.  Bernard  G..  .■^21-38-6»S9. 

Herman,  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herndon,  Thommle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hewes,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holbroo''.  W.  Reed.  5''8-38-1479 

Holder,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holder,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holtgrave.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hood,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudenburg.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huffman.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hughes.  Joseph  M.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunt,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hunter.  Richard  I..  2fi3-.'6-1546. 

Hurley,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutchinson.  Leonard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Inman.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irwin,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Irwin,  Thomas  K..  III.  •«56-64-2003. 

Jacobson.  Arthur  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jakes.  Lawrence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jander.  Klaus  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jankowski.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Javlns.  Ralph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Earnest  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JoMlson,  Gene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Jay  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Oscar  F..  '•52-50-3771. 

Johnson.  Stanley  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Zane  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joy.  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jungst,  Edwin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Justice.  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kantz,  Samuel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  David  W.,  171  28-4835. 

Kendall,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendrlx.  Moss  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennard.  Dwlght.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kennedy.  Randolph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kenpen.  Keith  H.,  317-38-^299. 

Kemer,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  WllUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Klrsch,  Loren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kopka,  Ricbara  W.,  iu4-;i^-a539. 
Kovar,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koven,  Edv/ard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kracht,  Lavern  J.,  610-26-B731. 
Kramer,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Carroll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Ronald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kranti;,  Andrew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krebs,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreglo,  Alan  J..  £05-42-0259. 
Kreh,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krick.  Roger  L.,  248 -£8-0414. 
Labeck,  Marvin  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafollette.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  John  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lardas,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Launde/.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebo,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebsack,  Raymond  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  ehr.  Kenneth  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lheureux,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyu,  harold  »^.,  or..  lJD-aO-1206. 
Loeffler,  Robert  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Londergan,   James  P.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longerbeam,  Floyd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorentz,  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lounsbury,  Daniel  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucao.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luce,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luther,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Clayton  B.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon,  Samuel  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandel.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mankel.  George  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marll.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markey,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markle.  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Robert  E.,  456-E8-1583. 
Marston,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maroton.  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Donald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters.  Richard  L..  283  32-7555. 

Mathls.  Roy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matteson.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattke.  Rov  N..  4,'=2-66-4647. 
Matusevlc.  Felix  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauden.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayhugh.  Gilbert  M  .  276-38  3200. 

Maynard.  Harold  F  .  036  26-2264. 

Mayo.  Dale  Q  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mavo,  James  R  .  5"3  50-2947 
Mavs.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  James,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCann.  Roy  N.  289-32   1312. 
McCormlck,  Hugh  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCory.  Glenn  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCurdy.  Thomas  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell.  Alan  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McFarland.  Marshall  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee.  Ray  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mcintosh.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKellar.  George  W  .  -i2B.fi4-npi;q. 

McKown.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus.  Henry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McWllllams.  Carey  F  .  413-58-^826. 

Met7ger.  Frank  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mever.  Lvle  H..  Jr.  £58-54-1176. 

Miller.  David  G  .  2«0-34  7516. 

Miller.  John  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills.  Melvin  E  .  007-38  9850. 

Moffatt.  Leonard  J  .  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monachlno.  Josoh  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monovlos.  Louis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montague.  Richard  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery.  Alan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moon.  Henrv  C.  2.'56-50-9309. 

Moore.  Alvin  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  I  awrenr-e  Jr    2'?l-*fi-6796. 

Moore.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Teddy  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morgan.  Wallace  M..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morris.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Morse.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley.  Harry  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motzny.  Kenneth  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulder.  Grant  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Namllck,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naeh.  Ivan.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Wayne  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubert,  DennU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Carney  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nix.  Richard  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
November.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunnally.  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ober.  Russell  T..  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dell,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Dowd.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Nell.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshlro.  John  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Kent  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oxley,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panella,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parlse.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Eben  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pattlllo,  Albert  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paye.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perks,  Karl  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfelffer,  William  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Place,  Denny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porten,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltchard.  Cannon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prunty.  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rackley.  Victor  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rahn,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rambo.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez.  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Ernest  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rankin,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rasmussen,  Qaylord  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reding.  Jack  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Regan,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relghley,  Fenton  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relfe,  JuUen  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reutter,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Philip  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Gilbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Ira  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich,  Myron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RIeger,  Harland  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlggs.  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltzer,  Allan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  BllUe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robtchaux.  Hubert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Perry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez.  Oerardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa,  Paul  C.  553^4-0826. 
Rudy,  John  P..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutkowskl.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryder.  Randolph  C.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saline,  Joseph  P.,  Jr..  060-3  ■1-5294. 
Sanders.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson.  Rex  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sansbury,  Chester  E..  2,'i0-70-8502. 
Sansom.  John  S..  5'?8-48-5669. 
Sargent.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarjeant.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savena.  James  R..  l70-38-.S.3fi7. 
Saverince.  John  F.,  2.')0-60-2822. 
Sawyer.  Pobe-t  C  .  4S6-48-.'i607. 
Schancupn.  David  E..  0*4-32-1378. 
Schrader.  C->t\  n.,  261-.'i2-i0'il. 
Sfhue.  Howard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchiiVert.  Michael  A..  ?6?!-.S«-3.S79. 
Schuldt.  Robert.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seperstedt.  David  D..  S21-3R-P814. 
Sehom.  Jitmes  E..  5*0-42-1061. 
Selfrled.  Douglass  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serpanos.  James  E  .  36<»-3*-0711. 
Searzl.  Lo"ls  A..  013-28-2W8. 
Shapiro.  Irving  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shobe.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ShoUenberger.  Lewis  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slegel,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair,  Malvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton.  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slttnlck,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaton,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Craig  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Harry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorenson,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sowell,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sraders,  Guntls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stadhelm,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahl,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stallcup.  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stepan.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sternberg.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strasser,  Allen  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streamo,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strones,  Martin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuckey,  Roy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  Allen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Supencheck,  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanunen.  Roger  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tassone.  Anthony  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatum,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Bryan  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  William  J.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Elton  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thyng,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Marlon  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tramontl.  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ufen,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utterback,  Ralph  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Venett,  Emmett,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonkolnitz,  George  P..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Gervase  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield.  Laverne  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber,  Dennis  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  Ernest  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster,  .Tames  K..  3 '^7-28 -3 183. 
Wciland.  Lee  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welnhagen.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinstein.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir,  Harry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westerbeck.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetterau.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkinson,  David  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WIlMnson.  Robert  N..  237-''2-1432. 
Williams.  Frederick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Ro-'er  I..  018-'?0-5194. 
Wnilnms.  William  B.,  143  -Sn-1675. 
Wilmans.  Norman  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  John  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiltjer,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnburn.  Howard  J.,  2'51-62-1472. 
Winirerter.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltcher.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woo'sey,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrall.  Maxwell  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahrobsky.  Prank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zawadzkl.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zieeler.  Wilfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Lloyd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Bagge,  Carl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bartos.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blattner.  Joseph  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Richard  J..  ITI.  2'>l-52-0e33. 
Chambers,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CostagUola,  Sal va tore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dltuccl.  Ralph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dixon,  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hecht.  Darren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloehn,  Gordon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch.  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krozser,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warford,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Borstad,  Clark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehllsch,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul,  Rivers  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabino.  Anthony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sher,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Ammon,  Helmut  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bietz,  Duane  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankenbaker.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohmer,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boman,  Peter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borcherding.  Harlan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Christine  L.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campanlni.  Rafael  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofman,  Walter  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jimenez.  Jesus  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kentsmith.  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenzlarroyo.  Pedro  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lower,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massello.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccracken,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Millikan.  William  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Jacqueline,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nave,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Chan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagulgult,  Gil  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scrlggins,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timberlake.  Byron  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Adams,  Marlorle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aguirre.  Lucia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford,  Virginia  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Paula  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison,  Jean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biser,  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakelobb,  Marjorie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breault,  Helen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlstow.  Jacquelyn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodie,  Syble  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Ann  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Gayle  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  MarclaP.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Dlan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dulock,  Helen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pontes,  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilliam.  Rachel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.    Nancy   J..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Dora  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Marlorle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdsclaw,  Lois  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hovey.  Blllie  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hueschen,  Helen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Samuel  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Shirley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kayate,  Ethel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kazlauskas,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kneip,  Helen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Elvira,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marino,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEachern,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuane,  Marilyn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulrooney.  Sandra  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neuwirth.  Eleanor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicholson,  Sally  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Audrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ONeal,  Lavata  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Leonard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Plckel,  Delane  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pruett,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reichenbach.  Georglanna,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rettenberg.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlccl.  Sara  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Hilda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roublk,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  Anls  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelby,  Betty  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shorb.  Garnett  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Judith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ToUerton.  Ihomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trabal,  Agnes  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trapl,  Monlka  B.,  0.'".2-34-7C42. 
Wahl,  Marilyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wearshlng.  Jane  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheaton,  Nancy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zarrella,  Marjorie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Baker,  Frank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blllourls,  ChrlslUos  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bold,  Pank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussy,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plschalli.  James  R.,  424-.'>8-0226. 
CMardlna.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  William  I..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karickhoff,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manuel,  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molln,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■  Nelson,  Harry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Vearl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens,  James  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanberry.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Clement  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zakur,  Paul  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE 

Eason,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punk,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasselder,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logsdon.  Donald  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mull,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Frank  M..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Billy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapplneton  Wilbur  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiseman,  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  offlcers  for  promotion  In  the  Peservp  of 
the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  section 
603(a) .  title  10  of  the  TTnited  States  Code,  as 
amended : 
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LINE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  William  J.  Athas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  William  S.  Bailey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Joseph  D.  Cunningham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Charles  K.  Cross,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jo^.n  P.  Hindman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Richard  O.  Hosteller.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Domlnick  R.  Linarello.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Richard  P.  McCartney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Billy  McDaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Michael  C.  Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Holly  A.  Pederson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Jean  R.  Price.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  John  L.  Ruppel,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Richard  L.  Schmltt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Donald  W.  Shepperd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Donald  M.  Swayze,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  Paul  A.  Weaver,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaJ.  William  S.  Womble,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LEGAL 

Ma].  Alan  B.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CALIFORNIA  Debris  Commission 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  23,  1981: 
Department  of  State 

Edwin  Gharst  Corr,  of  Oklahoma,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 

Melvin  Herbert  Evans,  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  op  Defense 
Melvyn  R.  Paisley,  of  Washington,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  the   Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  1370: 

To   be   lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042-32- 
1884    (age  58),  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 


Brit;.  Gen.  Homer  Johnstone.  Jr..  567-40- 
6246.  Col.  Paul  Bazllwlch.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
and  Col.  Paul  Frederick  Kavanaugh,  003-26- 
7792.  all  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  be 
members  of  the  California  Debris  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  I  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  1  March  1893  (27 
Stat.  607)  (33  use.  661). 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Mat.  Gen.  William  Edgar  Read,  240-28- 
5658,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission: 
and  BlaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  Granville  Robinson, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  US.  Army,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Samuel  Kem.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  members  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  28  June  1879  (31 
Stat.  37)  (33U.S.C.  642). 

Rickey  Dale  James,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
m?mb;.'  of  tlie  Mississippi  River  Commission 
for  a  term  of  9  years. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ernest 
Z.  Adelman.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Rich- 
ard B.  Yules,  to  be  colonel.  (See  Executive 
Journal  nroceedinss  of  November  4,  1981,  for 
complete  list.) 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Hugh  High- 
land, to  be  commander,  and  ending  Craig 
Winters,  to  be  lieutenant  commander.  (See 
Executive  Journal  proceedings  of  Novem- 
ber 4. 1981.  for  complete  list.) 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  Er- 
vin  Aaker.  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Anne  Marie  Nelson,  to  be  commander.  (See 
Executive  Journal  proceedings  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1981.  for  complete  list.) 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael  A. 
Harwell,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Ronald  P.  Howell,  to  be  ensign.  (See 
Executive  Journal  proceedings  of  Novem- 
ber 10, 1981,  for  complete  list.) 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  November  23,  1981: 

John  L.  Mevers.  o'  Louisiana,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  A. 
Grace,  Jr.,  retired,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  November  4,  1981. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  10  a.ra..  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1981. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord,  You  have  blessed  us  in  every 
generation  and  Your  spirit  has  sus- 
tained in  good  times  and  bad.  We  pray 
that  Your  providence  will  watch  over 
our  Nation  and  give  strength  and  en- 
couragement to  all  who  seek  to  serve 
their  neighbor.  Bless  all  those  who 
work  in  this  assembly  that  they  will 
see  in  their  vocation  the  opportunity 
to  do  Your  bidding  by  deeds  of  right- 
eousness, justice,  and  mercy.  Keep  us 
and  our  families  in  Your  good  grace 
this  day  and  during  all  the  days  to 
come.  Amen. 


saying  we  had  acted  in  the  correct 
way. 

Well,  I  guess  the  President  must 
know  something  about  David  Stock- 
man that  we  do  not.  I  guess  we  should 
not  have  given  him  the  credibility 
again  to  listen  to  him,  and  hopefully 
we  will  not  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  today  we 
will  act  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  whole  democratic 
process  and  override  the  President  and 
not  give  in  to  this  power  play. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  joint  resolution  earlier 
today: 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Making  further  continuing 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  NATION'S  BEST  INTERESTS 

WOULD  BE  SERVED  BY  A  VETO 

OVERRIDE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had 
one  wish  today,  it  would  be  that  the 
Congress  would  have  the  courage  to 
override  the  veto  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  is  really  playing  the 
role  of  the  riverboat  gambler  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  American 
people.  It  was  clear  to  everyone.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike,  that  this 
weekend  we  had  given  the  President 
what  he  wanted.  David  Stockman  was 
there    confirming    the    figures    and 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE'S  FOREIGN  AID  RE- 
QUESTS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
applaud  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  performance  during  the 
press  conference  this  morning  during 
which  he  announced  that  he  vetoed  a 
bill  that  spends  less  money  than  he 
has  requested. 

Yesterday,  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  during 
the  debate  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion if  the  matter  pending  before  this 
House  was  less  than  the  President  has 
requested.  The  answer  was,  yes— with- 
out one  murmur  of  opposition  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  fact  remains  that  since  1943, 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  less 
money  than  the  Presidents  have  re- 
quested for  each  and  every  year  save 
one— 1976. 

Meanwhile,  backstage,  Mr.  Stock- 
man is  recalculating  the  figures  for 
the  administration  so  that  they  will 
add  up  the  President's  way  in  order 
that  the  President  can  get  another  bil- 
lion dollars  for  foreign  aid. 


of  them  would  be  killed.  They  go  in 
under  those  conditions  knowing.  No.  1. 
that  they  had  clear-cut  orders,  and. 
No.  2,  that  they  had  faith  in  the 
person  commanding  them. 

We  had  something  unusual  that  oc- 
curred the  other  day  on  this  continu- 
ing resolution.  There  were  some  gal- 
lant Republican  soldiers  over  on  that 
side;  there  were  some  real  Republican 
troopers  who  fought  the  good  fight, 
who  followed  the  order,  and  who  had 
faith  in  their  leadership,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  their  fight  had  been  in 
vain. 

So  I  just  want  to  take  1  minute  to 
salute  those  gallant  Republican  troop- 
ers and  say  to  them,  "Don't  despair. 
You  will  get  clear-cut  orders  in  the 
future,  and  you  will  regain,  I  am  cer- 
tain, faith  in  those  who  lead  you." 


CLEAR-CUT    ORDERS,    FAITH    IN 

LEADERSHIP  MUST  AWAIT  THE 

FUTURE 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  soldiers  in  combat  often  display 
extraordinary  ability.  Sometimes  they 
will  go  into  a  situation  where  they 
know  50  percent  or  more  of  their  force 
will  be  wounded;  some  of  them  have 
gone  into  combat  knowing  that  most 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  A  COUP 
DE  THEATRE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
being  President  involves  making  hard 
and  far-reaching  decisions.  For  exam- 
ple, President  Reagan  yesterday  had 
to  decide  whether  it  was  better  to 
leave  for  Thanksgiving  at  the  ranch  or 
to  stage  a  public  relations  coup  de  the- 
atre by  vetoing  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion even  though  his  people  had  told 
Senator  Baker  it  was  OK.  Obviously, 
he  decided  that  by  vetoing  the  resolu- 
tion, he  could  have  his  turkey  and  eat 
it  too. 

Three  aspects  of  this  absurd  and  un- 
necessary situation  need  discussion: 

First,  our  petulant  President  has 
caused  a  massive  disruption  in  Ameri- 
can society  for  the  sake  of  a  few  head- 
lines. Despite  the  fact  that  recently  re- 
habilitated whistleblower  David  Stock- 
man sat  in  Senator  Baker's  office 
throughout  the  conference  and  signed 
off  on  the  deal.  President  Reagan  de- 
cided that  PR  is  more  important  than 
prudence.  The  cynics  who  claimed 
that  the  President  was  intent  on  veto- 
ing any  bill,  regardless  of  its  content, 
were  vindicated. 

Second,  the  President  is  absolutely 
right  that  continuing  resolutions  are  a 
terrible  way  to  legislate.  The  House, 
however,  has  passed  all  of  its  appro- 
priations bills,  save  one.  The  Republi- 
can-controlled Senate  delayed,  howev- 
er, in  the  hopes  that  the  President 
would  tell  them  what  he  wanted. 
President  Reagan  never  to  this  day 


has  told  Congress  what  he  wants  in 
appropriations  bills. 

Third,  it  is  utter  misrepresentation 
to  claim  that  the  President  vetoed  the 
bill  because  it  spent  too  much  money. 
Indeed,  he  wanted  to  spend  2  percent 
more  in  defense  and  $1  billion  more  in 
foreign  aid.  To  make  these  expendi- 
tures, he  wanted  us  to  cut  deeper  into 
domestic  programs.  So,  the  issue  was 
not  the  amount  of  spending  but  rather 
where  the  spending  was  to  go.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wanted  the  money  to  go 
to  defense  contractors  and  foreign  dic- 
tators. Congress  preferred  to  spend 
tax  dollars  on  nutritional  care  for 
pregnant  women,  food  to  the  hungry, 
and  school  lunches. 

Presidential  petulance,  not  legisla- 
tive largess,  killed  the  funding  bill. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO-A 
•GREAT  ACTING  JOB  " 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think  this 
is  a  very  healthy  commentary  that  is 
going  on.  I  think  it  tends  to  put  into 
perspective  the  greiit  acting  job  of  the 
President  this  morning.  He  is  indeed  a 
great  actor,  but  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  not  really  cutting  the 
budget. 

What  this  crisis  is  all  about  right 
now  is  aid  to  Pakistan,  as  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER)  just  indicated.  This  is 
about  aid  to  Pakistan;  it  is  about  cut- 
ting school  lunches  and  cutting  poor 
pregnant  woman  off  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  order  to  give  aid  to  a  dictator 
in  Pakistan. 

Second,  it  is  about  getting  David 
Stockman  and  Mr.  Allen  off  the  front 
pages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  "Mr. 
President,  you  are  a  great  actor 
indeed,  but  this  time  it  will  not  work." 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


VETO  HIGHLIGHTS  DESIRE  FOR 
FOREIGN  AID  INCREASES  AND 
MORE  DOMESTIC  PROGRAM 
CUTS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  it  is  very  clear  what 
happened.  For  those  of  us  who 
watched  the  conference  committee 
work  over  the  weekend,  we  saw  that 
the  Republican  leadership  in  that 
room  constantly  trying  to  forge  an 
agreement,  and  eventually  that  agree- 
ment was  forged. 

The  problem  they  had  was  that 
throughout  that  conference  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  add  $2.5  billion  for  for- 
eign aid,   but  the  President  did  not 


want  his  name  on  that  legislation.  So 
what  he  wanted  the  conferees  to  do 
was  to  cut  $2.5  billion  out  of  domestic 
programs,  out  of  job  training  pro- 
grams, out  of  child  health  programs, 
out  of  nutrition  programs,  and  out  of 
education  programs  so  that  he  could 
get  $2.5  billion  in  military  aid  to  Paki- 
stan, to  Sudan,  and  to  other  countries. 
But  the  conferees  would  not  go  along 
with  that.  Both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  is  ready  to  be  re- 
ported off  the  floor  of  this  House,  but 
the  Republicans  will  not  support  it  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  be  identified 
with  it.  The  President  did  not  want  to 
be  identified  with  it,  so  he  asked  the 
conferees  to  do  his  dirty  work. 

The  conferees  finally  said,  "Enough 
is  enough.  We  can't  cut  $2.5  billion 
more  out  of  poor  people  in  this  coun- 
try, with  unemployment  going  beyond 
8  percent." 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate  signed  on  the 
conference  committee  report  and  the 
Republican  leadership  in  this  House 
signed  on  the  conference  committee 
report,  and  yet  45  minutes  into  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  minority  leader 
came  to  the  floor,  stammered  and  stut- 
tered, and  said,  "Let  me  tell  you,  I  just 
had  a  call  from  the  President,  and  we 
need  to  veto  this  bill.  We  don't  need  to 
keep  our  Government  running:  we 
need  to  veto  this  bill." 

The  President  ought  to  face  up  to 
whether  he  wants  to  go  back  on  TV 
and  tell  the  American  people  that 
what  he  really  wants  to  do  is  sneak 
through  $2.5  to  give  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, at  a  time  when,  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  we  are  losing 
programs  for  the  American  people. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
ctfttp  it 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  Member  who  was  newly  sent  here 
by  the  poor  people  of  South  Carolina. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair, 
are  we  limited  to  60  seconds,  to  1 
minute,  or  is  that  solely  at  the  Speak- 
er's discretion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, what  is  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  My  point  of  order 
is  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  Was  he  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  1 
minute? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  an  inquiry,  not  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  My  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  when  he  said  he 
was  asking  permission  to  speak  for  1 
minute,  he  exceeded  the  time  he  got 
under  unanimous  consent. 


The  SPEAKER.  Perhaps  the  Chair 
has  been  too  lenient  with  the  Mem- 
t)ers. 


REPUBLICAN  CAPITULATION  TO 
ADMINISTRATION  SEEN  AS  PO- 
LITICAL 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  blame  the  last  Member  for  making 
the  point  of  order.  It  was  a  painful 
speech;  it  just  seemed  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
problems.  The  first  is  that  we  have 
great  theafcer  at  the  expense  of  Feder- 
al workers  and  the  American  people, 
and  at  some  point  we  are  going  to 
have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  this 
form  of  governmental  brinkmanship 
makes  any  sense  for  our  country  or  for 
the  people  who  are  attempting  to  op- 
erate our  Government. 

Another  problem  that  goes  unmen- 
tioned  is  the  way  in  which  the  Repub- 
lican minority  here  and  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  other  body  are 
moved  around  like  marionettes  by  the 
administration. 

For  God's  sake  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate  that  have 
capitulated  its  important  congression- 
al responsibilities  and  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  the  President  for  no 
other  purpose  than  political  gain.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Stockman,  aside 
from  his  terminal  candor,  and  Mr. 
Allen,  for  all  his  memories,  deserve  to 
be  on  the  front  page  far  more  than 
this  great  theater  which  is  only  hurt- 
ing our  country,  clouding  the  impor- 
tant issues  of  Government,  and  resolv- 
ing nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  can  begin  to  stand  up  to  their 
own  lack  of  sincere  leadership. 


THEATER  OF  THE  ABSURD 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
confusion,  chaos,  anarchy  on  the  hori- 
zon. Where  is  the  President  coming 
from?  Where  is  he  taking  the  Nation? 
How  does  he  think  the  rest  of  the 
world  views  the  Reagan  "theater  of 
the  absurd?" 

Shutting  down  the  Goverrunent  of 
the  United  States,  I  suppose,  is  one 
way  of  eliminating  those  pesky  life- 
giving  domestic  programs  which 
Ronald  Reagan  so  despises  but  to 
which  the  American  people  and  this 
Congress  seem  to  be  committed. 

A  $37  billion  cut  in  social  programs 
obviously  was  not  enough  for  the 
President.  A  $750  billion  reverse  Robin 
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Hood.  robbing-from-the-poor-and- 

giving-to-the-rich,  tax  cut  obviously 
was  not  enough  for  the  President. 
Shutting  down  the  Government  clear- 
ly suits  him  much  better. 

When  is  the  toga-fitting  ceremony  to 
take  place?  Will  Congress  be  invited? 
Will  the  President  allow  Congress  to 
continue  to  exist? 


this  case,  I  believe  our  House  Budget 
Committee  has  been  closest  to  the 
mark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  our  appropriations 
process,  this  is  a  step  I  believe  we  must 
take.  I  want  Members  to  join  me  in 
this  bill. 


D  1015 


CONGRESSMAN     PICKLE     INTRO 
DUCES     LEGISLATION     TO     RE- 
QUIRE   TWO-THIRDS    VOTE    ON 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 
(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote 
before  any  continuing  resolution  could 
become  effective,  with  an  exception  in 
case  of  certain  national  emergencies. 

The  underlying  problem  this  week 
and  in  the  last  few  Congresses  is  that 
we  have  come  to  rely  on  the  passage  of 
a  continuing  resolution  to  do  our  work 
for  us.  rather  than  to  face  up  to  the 
tough  issues  through  our  regular  com- 
mittee appropriations  process.  This 
continuing  resolution  is  a  bad  practice, 
it  is  an  abdication  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility and  it  will  literally  destroy 
the  committee  system  unless  we  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Requiring  a  two-thirds  vote 
would  simply  mean  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  use  this  regrettable  stop- 
gap measure  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Thus,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Federal  appropriations  would 
return  to  the  committee  system  where, 
philisophically,  historically,  and  tradi- 
tionally, it  belongs. 

The  House  has  passed  its  appropria- 
tions bills,  all  but  foreign  assistance, 
and  House  Members  can  say  rightly 
that  the  other  body  has  failed  to 
produce.  I  certainly  have  no  criticism 
of  my  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  particularly  not  in  connection 
with  this  continuing  resolution.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  the 
House  conferees,  have  done  a  responsi- 
ble job.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  we  are  in  this  jam  today  because 
of  an  over-reliance  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  If  we  continue  in  this  way. 
it  will  undermine  the  authority  and 
the  reputation  of  Congress. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
in  an  absolute  quandary.  Do  we  take 
the  OMB  figures  using  their  economic 
assumptions,  or  do  we  take  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's,  or  do  we 
take  the  House  Budget  Committee  fig- 
ures based  on  its  economic  assump- 
tions? Or,  do  we  simply  play  dead  on 
the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto? 
Good  and  responsible  Members  have 
been  torn  with  indecision  because  they 
cannot  know  who  is  right— though  in 


GAME  OF  BUDGETARY 
"CHICKEN" 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  game  of 
budgetary  chicken  that  is  underway 
between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  priorities  that  are  being  demon- 
strated by  this  administration. 

Why  is  it  that  they  want  to  spend 
$1.5  billion  more  than  what  is  in  the 
continuing  resolution  for  foreign  aid 
money  to  Sudan.  Oman.  Pakistan,  and 
other  foreign  countries  while  they 
want  to  cut  money  what  is  in  the 
budget  to  take  care  of  the  8.5  million 
unemployed  Americans  that  have  been 
put  on  the  streets  by  the  high-inter- 
est-rate policy  of  this  administration 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  House  has  passed  12  out  of  13 
appropriation  bills.  The  other  body 
has  not  moved  on  the  appropriation 
bills.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  other 
body  and  the  White  House  to  get  their 
act  together. 

Let  us  work  together  here  in  the 
House  to  reach  our  answer  to  this 
budgetary  crisis. 


to  a  close  and  500.000  Federal  workers 
are  worried  about  whether  they  are 
going  to  get  paid.  Social  Security  An- 
nuitants are  worried  about  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  their  checks,  ir- 
respective of  what  the  President  has 
said. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  4394.  the  Pay 
Continuity  Act  for  Federal  Workers 
that  will  not  allow  them  to  be  held 
hostage  either  by  this  Congress  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  emergency  hearings 
on  that  bill  and  I  hope  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  that  legislation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOYER  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  ON  FED- 
ERAL PAY  CONTINUITY 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  to  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  has  been  said 
today  and  associate  myself  with  those 
remarks.  I  might  also  say  that  I  agree 
to  some  degree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle).  I  think  this  process  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

But  I  will  say  further  that  I  spent  2 
days  watching  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr.  Whitten,  very  patiently  attempt- 
ing to  reach  agreement  with  the  con- 
ferees and  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  going  into  the  room  of  Mr.  Baker 
and  getting  agreement,  and  presum- 
ably getting  agreement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  move 
ahead  as  we  had  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  less  than  one- 
half  percent  away  from  agreement. 
For  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  brought  this  Government 


CYNICAL  MANEUVERING  ON 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  would  probably  not  realize 
the  cynical  way  in  whicTi  the  President 
decided  at  the  last  minute  to  change 
his  mind  and  veto  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations bill  which  nearly  all  the 
conferees  signed,  including  all  of  the 
Republican  conferees  in  the  other 
body.  The  country  also  probably  does 
not  realize  that  the  President  seems  to 
have  at  a  late  date  and  perhaps  know- 
ing he  would  veto  the  bill,  manipulat- 
ed the  other  body  into  voting  for  the 
bill  so  as  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
a  veto. 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter  is.  I 
think,  the  President  would  probably 
have  vetoed  this  bill  even  if  there  were 
zero  dollars  in  it  just  to  make  a  point. 
That  is  his  prerogative. 

I  remember  the  remarks  of  the  great 
late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  who  said 
"I  am  a  man  of  principle,  and  my  first 
principle  is  flexibility."  While  none  of 
us  is  ideologically  pure,  the  President 
has  shown  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
on  his  provision  for  this  bill  during  the 
past  3  days.  But  I  think  the  Congress 
owes  to  the  people  of  this  country  the 
duty  to  maintain  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. This  is  not  a  parliamen- 
tary system  of  government,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  the  Prime  Minister  and  we 
are  not  the  English  Parliament.  We 
should  act  responsibly  to  preserve  our 
system. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  WAR 
ON  CRIME  AND  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  announce- 
ment several  weeks  ago  of  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  crime  is  less  than  a 
skirmish.  He  has  announced  that  he 
will  cut  back  the  FBI  from  6  to  12  per- 


cent, the  Drug  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  more  than  12  per- 
cent, at  a  time  when  drugs  are  ramp- 
ant in  our  country.  He  has  removed  all 
assistance  to  local  police  departments 
when  he  canceled  out  the  Law  En- 
forcement Administration  and  the  bill 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  for  Federal  as- 
sistance on  a  modest  basis  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  also  lying 
without  any  action  or  recommenda- 
tion from  the  House. 

U.S.  attorneys  are  being  cut  back. 
These  are  our  Federal  prosecutors. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

All  of  this  indicates  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  thinking  more  of  a  small 
amount  of  money  than  of  the  war  on 
crime. 


THE  HOUSE  CAN  NO  LONGER 
HAVE  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  vetoed  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion spending  bill  for  next  year.  Well, 
good!  He  said  he  would  do  it  if  suffi- 
cient cuts  were  not  made;  Congress 
called  his  bluff  and  he  fulfilled  his 
commitment. 

Now  comes  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  assures  us  that  "the 
House  will  cooperate  and  act  responsi- 
bly." Since  when.  Mr.  Speaker.  Then 
Mr.  Wright,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  turns  right  around  and  says  the 
House  will  pass  another  resolution  at 
high  levels  and  extend  it  to  February 
20.  That  will  not  get  it.  Mr.  Speaker!  If 
that  high  bill  for  that  long  a  period 
goes  to  the  President,  look  for  another 
veto. 

What  is  involved  here  is  Congress  in- 
sisting on  doing  things  as  they  always 
have— spending  where  and  how  they 
want  to.  paying  no  attention  to  the 
working  taxpayer  of  America.  The 
House  still  wants  business  as  usual! 

Not  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker!  We  have 
a  President  with  the  courage  to  back 
up  his  convictions  this  time.  The  tax- 
payers will  win  this  battle! 


THE  BIG  SPENDERS  ARE 
SQUEALING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  vetoed  the  continuing 
resolution.  The  President  was  abso- 
lutely right,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
right  all  you  have  to  do  is  listen  to 
what  some  of  his  opponents  are 
saying.  For  instance,  at  least  one  of  his 
opponents  made  the  statement  that 
we  were  only  $1  billion  or  so  apart. 
Only  $1  billion?  Anyone  who  thinks 


that  $1  billion  represents  only  nickels 
and  dimes  has  been  around  here  for 
far  too  long. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Congress 
has  been  spending  only  billions  for  far 
too  long  and  the  President  has  finally 
said  that  enough  is  enough. 

E}ven  if  the  liberals  around  here 
cannot  see  the  facts,  the  American 
people  can  see  that  big  spending  is 
what  has  gotten  us  into  our  present 
problems.  The  big  spenders  are  squeal- 
ing and  it  is  about  time. 


BIG  SPENDING  DEMOCRATS  ARE 
GETTING  THE  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  an  unusual  Sunday  session  it  was, 
indeed,  business  as  usual.  On  the  first 
hand  we  had  the  Democrats  voting 
against  a  reasonable  pay  increase  for 
loyal  Federal  workers  who  did  this 
Nation  a  service  in  a  time  of  crisis: 
These  being  the  same  people  who 
stood  up  and  spoke  for  an  even  bigger 
pay  increase  for  people  who  had 
broken  the  law,  the  union  leaders  of 
PATCO. 

In  the  next  business  as  usual  we  had 
Democrats  saying  "I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  President  would  veto 
this."  They  could  not  understand  it 
last  summer,  last  November,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand it  yesterday.  They  will  get  the 
message  from  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation.  It  was,  indeed,  business  as 
usual. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  BAD 
POLICY 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  a  very  basic  point  that 
the  principle  of  continuing  resolutions 
is  bad  public  policy.  We  have  13  appro- 
priations bills.  The  House  has  not 
passed  a  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
in  3  years.  The  Defense  bill  only 
passed  last  Wednesday. 

It  is  a  very  bad  process  to  use  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  policy.  The  House  is 
at  fault,  the  Senate  is  at  fault,  and  we 
should  not  blame  the  President  for 
this.  The  Carter  administration  used  a 
continuing  resolution,  and  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing. 

We  ought  to  get  back  to  our  preroga- 
tives, our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities, and  have  the  full  budget  before 
the  President  by  October  1.  If  he 
wants  to  veto  a  particular  bill,  let  him 
exercise  his  prerogatives,  but  let  us 
not  blame  the  President  for  these  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  should  exercise 
as  Members  of  Congress. 


Present  law  requires  Congress  to 
carry  out  our  constitutional  duties  by 
having  all  appropriations  bills  on  the 
President's  desk  by  October  1. 


FOREIGN  AID  IMPORTANT  TO 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, speaking  of  theatrics,  we  have  had 
our  share  of  that  in  this  body  today. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
foreign  aid  and  I  believe  that  needs  to 
be  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

The  national  security  interests  of 
our  country  are  important  to  every  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  have  no  higher  priority  than  our 
national  security.  The  stability  of  our 
allies,  like  Oman,  in  the  critical  Straits 
of  Hormuz  with  vitally  needed  oil 
flowing  through  those  straits  is  impor- 
tant to  us.  Other  allies  such  as  Sudan, 
Somalia,  Kenya,  all  a  part  of  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  nations  like 
Turkey  and  Thailand,  are  critically 
important  to  America. 

Yet,  the  continuing  resolution 
vetoed  by  the  President  provided  no 
security  assistance  for  any  of  these 
countries  and  that  does  not  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  well. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  concerns 
will  be  addressed  in  the  near  future 
and  it  is  disappointing  to  hear  some  of 
my  colleagues  downplaying  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  assistance.  I  recognize 
that  foreign  aid  is  unpopular  political- 
ly. However,  it  should  be  our  responsi- 
bility to  convey  its  relevance  to  our 
own  economic  and  security  interests. 

I  do  not  advocate  taking  funds  away 
from  vitally  needed  programs  for 
people.  However,  we  can  certainly  find 
these  funds  by  creatively  ferreting  out 
waste  and  abuse  of  tax  dollars  across  a 
broad  range  of  Federal  expenditures. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  CON- 
TINUING RESOLUTION  CON- 
SISTENT WITH  HIS  POLICIES 

(Mr.  MORRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  been  greeted  this  morning  by  a 
great  flurry  of  words  and  puffs  of  po- 
litical smoke,  attempts  to  cloud  the 
failures  of  this  Congress. 

I  urge  you  to  listen  to  the  real  story, 
and  I  quote  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  that  is  before  us 
this  morning: 

This  resolution  presented  me  with  a  diffi- 
cult choice: 

Either  to  sign  a  budget-busting  appropria- 
tions bill  that  would  finance  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment at  levels  well  above  my  recommen- 
dations, and  thus  set  back  our  efforts  to 
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halt  the  excessive  Government  spending 
that  has  fueled  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates,  and  destroyed  investments  for  new 
jot>s: 

Or.  to  hold  the  line  on  spending  with  a 
veto,  but  risk  interruption  of  Government 
activities  and  services. 

I  have  chosen  the  latter.  The  failure  to 
provide  a  reasonable  Resolution  means  that 
some  citizens  may  be  inconvenienced  and 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  some  temporary 
hardship.  Nevertheless,  a  far  greater  threat 
to  all  Americans  is  the  sustained  hardship 
they  will  suffer  by  continuing  the  past 
budget-busting  policies  of  big  spending  and 
big  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  theater. 
This  is  consistent  policy.  I  can  under- 
stand the  problem  of  some  of  my  Dem- 
ocrat colleagues.  They  do  not  recog- 
nize consistency  because  they  have  not 
seen  it  for  years. 


over  in  other  categories,  in  eight  other 
categories,  $6  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

This  is  a  fraud  in  the  classic  tradi- 
tion of  congressional  budgeting.  It  is 
the  same  type  of  fraud  which  has  led 
us  in  the  last  10  years  to  $600  billion 
of  deficits.  It  is  the  type  of  fraud 
which  has  created  an  inflation  which 
is  crushing  the  American  people.  It  is 
the  type  of  fraud  which  has  created 
interest  rates  which  are  crushing  the 
American  private  sector.  It  is  time 
that  this  Congress  faced  up  to  it  and 
produced  an  honest  budget. 


D  1030 

PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
it  is  painful  to  Members  of  Congress 
when  this  institution  comes  under 
attack.  But  let  us  face  it,  taxing  and 
spending  have  doubled  since  1976.  The 
President  was  right  to  veto  this,  not 
only  because  it  was  $2  billion  or  so 
over  the  budget  targets,  but  it  is  time 
that  we  face  another  truth  here  in  the 
Congress,  and  that  is  that  the  Byzan- 
tine budget  process  is  not  working. 

Deadlines  are  not  met,  procedures 
are  not  followed.  The  numbers  can  be 
massaged  by  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  important  decisions  are 
stuffed  into  last-minute  resolutions. 
This  is  simply  ruining  the  appropria- 
tion and  budget  process  that  we 
should  be  following  in  this  institution. 
The  President  was  also  right  when  he 
said  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad 
and  it  is  even  less  of  a  way  to  run  a 
Government. 


CONSERVATIVE  DEMOCRAT-RE- 
PUBLICAN COALITION  WILL 
CONTINUE  FIGHT  FOR  CUTS 
IN  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  can  learn  a  great  deal 
by  watching  the  debate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Liberal  after  liberal  gets 
up  to  complain  about  a  veto  over  a  bil- 
lion or  $2  billion.  They  argue  that  $1 
billion  is  trivial.  These  liberals  suggest 
that  the  entire  salary  of  50,000  Ameri- 
can families  is  not  worth  fighting  over. 

In  1982,  those  Americans  who  agree 
that  $1  billion  is  trivial  should  vote  for 
the  liberals.  However,  the  conservative 
Democrat-Republican  coalition  will 
continue  to  fight  for  real  cuts  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  a  real  break  for 
working  Americans. 

A  vote  for  a  continuing  resolution  to 
February  is  a  vote  for  another  veto. 
The  Speaker  does  not  have  the  votes 
to  override  a  veto  and,  therefore,  the 
Constitution  is  clear:  The  responsible 
thing  would  be  to  offer  a  responsible 
resolution  to  December  20.  which  the 
President  would  sign.  If  this  crisis  con- 
tinues, the  burden  will  be  clearly  on 
the  liberal  leadership  which  is  unwill- 
ing to  work  out  the  constitutional 
process  clearly  mandated. 


On  one  hand  we  have  a  Congress 
that  has  taken  month  after  month  to 
debate  and  discuss  the  budget  but  is 
unable  to  reach  agreement  on  reduc- 
tions of  even  microscopic  proportions, 
a  Congress  that  is  being  misguided  by 
a  Democratic  leadership  which  seems 
to  get  some  kind  of  perverse  pleasure 
out  of  sticking  it  to  Federal  employees 
by  such  actions  as  killing  the  twice-a- 
year  cost-of-living  adjustment  and  fail- 
ing to  remove  the  Federal  pay  cap,  ac- 
tions that  were  taken,  I  might  add,  by 
voice  vote. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  seems  to  think  there 
is  political  mileage  in  asking  the  Fed- 
eral workers  to  assume  an  unfair  share 
of  the  burden  of  economic  recovery. 

We  seem  to  be  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  macho  showdown  here,  a  game  of 
congressional  chicken.  But  this  is  not 
a  game.  It  is  a  disaster  and  the  irmo- 
cent  victims  are  the  members  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  who  continue 
even  at  this  moment  to  toil  at  their  as- 
signed tasks  despite  the  fact  that  pay- 
ment for  their  services  is  in  doubt. 

I  am  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  to 
bring  about  some  fiscal  sanity  in  this 
Nation.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  swal- 
low the  gun  barrel. 

I  voted  for  the  continuing  resolution 
last  night  and  I  will  vote  to  override 
this  veto.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  Enough  is  enough. 

Let  us  stop  this  nonsense.  I  will  sup- 
port additional  budget  cuts.  But  not 
now  and  not  here.  We  must  keep  the 
Government  operating,  we  must  act 
like  the  responsible  legislators  we  pro- 
claim to  be. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO 
PRODUCE  AN  HONEST  BUDGET 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  looked  at  the  honest  figures 
of  this  continuing  resolution.  The  fact 
is  that  this  continuing  resolution  set 
irrelevant  and  inaccurate  figures  for 
items  such  as  medicaid,  which  was 
$938  million  below  the  President's 
budget,  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  which  was  $633  million 
below  the  President's  budget.  They 
have  basically  made  a  statement  in  the 
continuing  resolution  which  involves 
nothing  more  than  balancing  it 
through  mirrors.  In  fact,  it  is  $6  billion 


BUDGET   REDUCTIONS   MUST  BE 
CARRIED  OUT  WITH  SENSITIV- 
ITY AND  COMMONSENSE 
(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
longtime  supporter  of  President 
Reagan.  I  agree  with  the  President's 
belief  that  we  must  cut  taxes  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  Government  if  we 
are  going  to  restore  America's  econom- 
ic vitality.  However,  I  have  repeatedly 
counseled  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ers that  these  cuts  and  reductions 
must  be  carried  out  with  sensitivity 
and  with  commonsense. 

The  situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today  is  shocking. 


RESPONSIBLE  FISCAL 
MANAGEMENT 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  di- 
lemma in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  bespeaks  two  very  serious  flaws. 
One  is  the  mismanagement  of  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
fact  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  act 
finally  on  appropriation  bills  prevents 
the  President  from  the  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  prerogative  to  approve 
or  to  veto  these  measures.  This  failure 
on  our  part  indicates  that  we  are  not 
doing  our  job.  There  is  an  immediate 
and  primary  need  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  the  other 
body  in  order  that  we  may  fulfill  that 
responsibility. 

The  other  aspect  of  our  dilemma  is 
also  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  process  is  used  as  a 
device  to  increase  Federal  spending  or 
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to  perpetuate  excessive  spending  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  past. 

The  President  has  not  violated  his 
constitutional  oath  or  his  responsibil- 
ity by  vetoing  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  constitutional  responsibility.  And 
now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  either 
override  or  sustain  the  veto.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  are  going  to  sustain  the 
veto,  and  then  we  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  act  promptly  and  responsibly  to 
improve  our  management  of  the  fiscal 
business  of  the  Government. 


body  or  the  country  with  some  of  the 
comments  that  obscure  the  facts 
rather  than  inform  the  American 
people. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  VERSUS 
DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  the  well  today,  but  I 
think  some  of  the  remarks,  including 
those  of  the  gentleman  who  just  left 
the  well,  whom  I  admire  and  respect, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory).  deserve  some  comment. 

First  of  all,  we  have  passed  12  out  of 
the  13  appropriation  bills,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  It  is  the  other  body 
which  has  not  concluded  the  work, 
some  of  the  bills  3  or  4  months  pend- 
ing on  the  other  side. 

Second,  the  President  did  not  exact- 
ly tell  the  whole  story  today  when  he 
suggested  that  reckless  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  lavish  deficit  spending  was 
responsible  for  the  veto. 

Look  at  the  names  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  report  and 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  those  are 
reckless  Federal  spenders. 

The  real  argument  here  is  that  the 
President  made  a  last-minute  decision 
and  after  it  was  clear  to  almost  every- 
body on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both 
Houses  that  the  figures  of  the  confer- 
ence report  agreed  to  were  adequate 
and  acceptable  to  the  administration, 
or  indeed  the  Republican  Members 
and  the  majority  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  would  not  have  signed  the 
conference  report  and  voted  for  it. 

Third,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  wants  more  spending  by 
about  $1,400,000,000  for  foreign  assist- 
ance. That  is  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections to  the  conference  report,  that 
it  does  not  spend  enough  money  on 
what  he  regards  as  this  area. 

Now.  Americans  have  to  decide 
whether,  in  a  time  of  recession,  cut- 
ting domestic  spending,  important  to 
sustain  people  in  a  time  of  recession 
and  crisis,  should  be  denied  while  we 
use  that  money  to  supply  additional 
funds  for  overseas  foreign  aid.  That  is 
one  of  the  issues  that  we  are  debating 
here. 

I  do  not  think,  with  respect  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  they  do  a  service  to  the 


REAGAN  VETO  UNFAIR  TO 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly 
the  Reagan  veto  is  a  very  astute  politi- 
cal move  by  the  President,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely unfair  to  the  American  people 
and  needlessly  disrupts  the  delivery  of 
services  and  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Reagan  action  calls  into  ques- 
tion whether  the  President  can  accept 
reality.  While  carefully  choosing  his 
words  again.  President  Reagan  in- 
voked emotion,  but  not  reason.  When 
the  President  lacks  the  facts  and  sensi- 
ble arguments  that  reality  dictate,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  bully 
pulpit  or  a  touch  of  the  dramatic,  the 
irresponsible— a  veto  of  the  truly  com- 
promised measure  worked  out  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  signed  by 
both  Democrat  and  Republican  con- 
ferees, and  voted  for  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  was  under  Reagan's 
third  budget  proposal  offered  Septem- 
ber 24.  1  week  before  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year.  But  he  could  not  accept  it 
because  the  cuts  for  the  Pentagon 
were  greater  and  military  assistance 
cuts  were  greater,  and  there  was  a 
little  more  spending  for  social  pro- 
grams. 

I  just  want  to  warn  my  Republican 
colleagues  and  Democrats  that  we 
cannot  solve  our  budget  problems  that 
we  have  created  last  summer  by  pro- 
viding special  interest  tax  cuts  and  the 
recession  that  exists  now  by  cutting 
Federal  Government  spending.  In  all 
probability,  many  of  those  categories 
are  going  to  go  up. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  continuing 
resolution  process  is  that  this  Presi- 
dent is  attempting  to  circumvent  the 
appropriation  process  and  insulate  cer- 
tain programs  that  he  wants  insulated 
from  any  cuts,  and  savage  social  pro- 
grams that  many  people  need. 

The  real  question  that  we  are  asking 
is  what  does  the  President  want? 
Maybe  an  insurance  policy  to  be  writ- 
ten retroactively  on  his  economic 
policy.  Reaganomics,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, high  interest  rates,  deficit-fi- 
nanced special  interest  tax  cuts, 
budget-breaking  Pentagon  spending, 
high  unemployment  and  recession.  A 
Republican  economic  insurance  policy 
at  the  cost  of  breaking  our  commit- 
ments to  the  American  people. 

The  fact  is  that  you  can  not  drive  a 
$750  billion.  5-year  special-interest  tax 
program  and  a  $1.6  trillion  5-year  de- 
fense budget  by  starving  or  even  com- 


pletely    eliminating    social     program 
budgets. 

How  about  a  little  commonsense  re- 
garding this  economic  program— this  is 
an  insurance  policy  and  those  in  real 
need  can  not  afford  this  premium. 


CABLE  NEWS  NETWORK  COVER- 
AGE OF  HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS 

(Mr.  HOLLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesi- 
tate to  say  this  because  it  is  probably 
going  to  provoke  a  lot  of  additional 
speeches,  but  the  Cable  News  Network 
is  carrying  this  live.  They  are  not  edi- 
torializing,on  it,  but  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Mr.  Johnston,  they  broke  for  a  toilet 
tissue  commercial. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUSTAIN 
PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  CON 
TINUING  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  speak  from  the  Democratic 
side? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  I  thought  I 
would,  because  there  are  so  many  here 
today— for  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
land) I  say,  "Paperworkers  of  Amer- 
ica, arise." 

Now.  so  many  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  said.  "Where  is  the  Presi- 
dent coming  from?"  The  same  place 
he  has  always  come  from.  He  says 
reduce  unnecessary  Federal  spending. 
You  Democrats  have  been  busting  the 
budget,  and  he  wants  to  take  you  out 
to  the  woodshed  to  talk  about  how  to 
get  this  out-of-control  Government 
back  in  order. 

Now.  this  is  what  the  facts  are:  He 
asked  for  a  12-percent  reduction  in  po- 
tential increases  in  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  You.  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues were  unwilling  to  do  that,  and 
you  control  the  majority  here  in  the 
House. 

So  he  then  said.  "Well,  I  will  com- 
promise. 6  percent,  or  half  of  that," 
and  you  could  not  even  do  that. 

So  that  is  why  you  are  being  taken 
back  to  the  woodshed. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues:  We  have  misused 
the  continuing  resolution  over  and 
over  again.  Your  President— Mr. 
Carter— came  here  and  asked  for  a 
continuing  resolution  last  year,  and 
you  gave  it  to  him  whether  he  needed 
it  or  not.  Now  we  have  got  to  stop  that 
irresponsible  action,  and  we  need  to 
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sustain  the  President's  veto.  I  will  be 
interested  to  see  whether  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  recently  been  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget  will  now  sustain 
that  veto. 


D  1045 


WE  SHOULD  NOT  ACCEPT  ONE- 
MAN  RULE 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  will  try  to  match  the 
decibel  level  of  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. Since  he  purported  to  give 
"facts."  but  let  me  present  the  true 
facts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  for  over  $45  billion  in  cuts 
this  year.  We  made  almost  $40  billion 
in  those  cuts  that  he  asked  for.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  asked 
this  House.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, for  a  continuing  resolution  to 
pass,  and  every  Republican  conferee  in 
the  Senate  and  all  but  three  in  the 
House,  meeting  this  weekend,  voted 
for  that  bill,  signed  it.  and  then  came 
back  to  this  House  with  a  sudden 
change  of  heart:  overnight  they 
became  opposed. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  not  be 
pointing  fingers  at  ourselves.  We 
should  not  be  searching  for  scape- 
goats. What  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  a 
nation  of  clerks,  of  mechanics,  of 
teachers— all  citizens— is  to  find  a 
common  ground  through  our  elected 
representatives,  a  legitimate  compro- 
mise for  essential  Government  services 
that  will  enable  our  country  to  contin- 
ue. 

What  we  must  reject  as  Democrats 
and  Republicans  is  one-man  rule,  to 
allow  any  President,  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, to  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  under  any  party,  to  say  that 
he  believes  one  thing  and  then  go  on 
television  and  say  the  next  morning 
that  he  believes  another. 

Our  country  has  always  rejected  any 
attempt  at  one-man  rule.  We  cannot 
quit  that  battle  now. 


Today,  this  budget  only  accounts  for 
25  percent  on  national  defense.  So 
that  is  important. 

But  the  big  issue  before  us  Is  that  it 
is  time  we  balanced  the  budget  so  that 
we  could  reduce  the  interest  rates  in 
America.  High  interest  rates  are  losing 
jobs  in  business  and  jobs  are  what  are 
essential.  Congress  cannot  keep  spend- 
ing and  spending  and  spending,  and 
unless  we  cut  spending  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  high  interest  rates. 

It  is  going  to  mean  more  savings  and 
loans  in  trouble.  It  is  going  to  mean 
more  automobile  dealers  in  trouble, 
steel  companies  having  more  trouble. 

We  have  to  cut  interest  rates  to  de- 
velop business  and  the  best  way  we 
can  do  it  is,  through  a  balanced 
budget.  President  Reagan  is  recom- 
mending that  Congress  cut  expenses, 
cut  spending,  and  move  toward  balanc- 
ing the  budget. 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  of  the  United  States 
placed  his  priorities  where  they 
belong.  President  Reagan  talked  about 
the  national  security,  the  national  de- 
fense. It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  the  last  time  this  Congress  had  a 
balanced  budget  was  when  we  were 
spending  44  percent  of  that  budget  on 
national  defense. 


blame  President  Reagan  for  the  condi- 
tion we  are  in.  We  have  created  it  here 
in  the  Congress  and  we  have  had  some 
help,  but  now  the  job  is  to  pick  up  the 
bits  and  to  go  back  to  work  and  quit 
the  rhetoric. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  DID  NOT  CHANGE 
SIGNALS 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  speakers,  par- 
ticularly from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  this  morning  have  stated 
that  the  President  changed  signals. 
Suggesting  somehow  the  message  was 
sent  down  to  the  conferees  that  he 
would  accept  the  labors  that  we  had 
given  over  2  days  and  2  nights,  trying 
to  reach  a  compromise. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip 
and  several  others,  none  of  whom  were 
present  in  the  conference,  let  alone 
were  conferees,  either  have  made  the 
statement,  and  left  the  impression 
that  we  all  signed  the  resolution,  the 
continuing  resolution,  the  conference 
report. 

But  I  did  not.  Not  that  I  had  any 
wise  advice  from  on  high  or  from 
down  the  street,  but  several  of  us.  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young),  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report  for  a  number  of  reasons.  There 
are  some  false  figures  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

We  made  a  conscientious,  hard-work- 
ing effort  to  reach  a  compromise.  I  am 
not  here  faulting  the  Members  that 
did  sign,  nor  our  efforts,  but  I  do  not 
want  the  impression  left  that  the 
White  House  changed  any  signals  or 
said  they  would  sign  it  because  that 
would  be  wrong. 

What  the  President  has  done  is  not 
really  his  fault,  because  the  impres- 
sion is  being  left  here  today  that  some- 
how President  Reagan  devised  this 
continuing  resolution  process. 

This  morning  at  6:30,  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  went  to  the  President 
for  signature,  which  is  54  days  after 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  So  do  not 


PUT  THE  BLAME  WHERE  IT 
BELONGS 

(Mr.  HEFNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  a  bit  ridiculous  for  us  to  say  that 
we  have  created  all  the  problems  right 
here  when  we  have  had  12  appropria- 
tions bills  languishing  in  the  Republi- 
can-controlled Senate. 

Now,  let  me  say  this  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Also,  when  we  talk  about  numbers 
and  bad  numbers,  we  have  been  deal- 
ing on  the  Budget  Committee  all  year 
with  ouija  board— admittedly  by  Mr. 
Stockman  himself,  numbers  that  they 
did  not  understand,  numbers  that  we 
questioned  from  the  very  start. 

On  the  Budget  Committee  we  are 
still  dealing  with  them  today. 

As  my  colleague  from  California 
said,  if  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  vote  to 
sustain  the  President,  we  can  balance 
the  budget. 

When  does  $2  billion  account  for  a 
$90  billion  deficit  we  are  faced  with 
next  year?  Let  us  be  honest.  Let  us  be 
honest  with  the  American  people  and 
put  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982— VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  97-115) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  veto  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  to  the  Congress  with- 
out my  signature  H.J.  Res.  357,  the 
Continuing  Resolution  providing  ap- 
propriations for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

This  Resolution  presented  me  with  a 
difficult  choice: 
—Either  to  sign  a  budget-busting  ap- 
propriations   bill    that    would    fi- 
nance the  entire  Government  at 
levels  well  above  my  recommenda- 
tions, and  thus  set  back  our  efforts 
to  halt  the  excessive  Government 
spending  that  has  fueled  inflation 
and  high   interest  rates,  and  de- 
stroyed investments  for  new  jobs; 
—Or,  to  hold  the  line  on  spending 
with  a  veto,  but  risk  interruption 
of  Goverrunent  activities  and  serv- 
ices. 
I  have  chosen  the  latter.  The  failure 
to    provide    a    reasonable    Resolution 
means  that  some  citizens  may  be  in- 


convenienced and  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  some  temporary  hardship. 
Nevertheless,  a  far  greater  threat  to 
all  Americans  is  the  sustained  hard- 
ship they  will  suffer  by  continuing  the 
past  budget-busting  policies  of  big 
spending  and  big  deficits. 

When  reports  came  to  us  in  Septem- 
ber that  spending  and  the  deficit  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982  were  rising,  we  took 
action  to  stem  the  tide. 

On  September  24,  I  asked  for  a  re- 
duction of  12  percent  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  nearly  all  non-defense  discre- 
tionary programs  and  a  modest  reduc- 
tion in  our  planned  program  to 
strengthen  the  national  defense.  The 
12  percent  cut  would  have  saved  $8.5 
billion— a  significant  contribution  to 
reducing  the  deficit,  but  a  modest  sum 
in  a  budget  which  will  total  more  than 
$700  billion. 

By  refusing  to  make  even  this  small 
saving  to  protect  the  American  people 
against  overspending,  the  Congress 
has  paved  the  way  for  higher  interest 
rates  and  inflation,  and  a  continued 
loss  of  investment,  jobs  and  economic 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  fails  to  provide  suf- 
ficient security  assistance  to  allow 
America  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  practice  of  loading  the  budget 
with  unnecessary  spending— and  then 
waiting  until  after  the  eleventh  hour 
to  pass  a  Continuing  Resolution  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  safe  from  a 
Presidential  veto— has  gone  on  much 
too  long.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  the  growth  of  Government 
spending  is  still  not  under  control. 

For  much  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
most  of  the  domestic  budget  was 
funded  in  this  manner— through  a 
Continuing  Resolution,  without  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills  subject  to 
Presidential  approval  or  disapproval. 
These  so-called  stop-gap  resolutions 
are  actually  budget-busters  that  can 
last  for  an  entire  year  and  create  the 
kind  of  economic  mess  we  inherited 
last  year. 

A  few  days  ago  I  offered  to  meet  the 
Congress  half-way.  But  the  Continu- 
ing Resolution  the  Congress  has  now 
passed  provides  less  than  one  quarter 
of  the  savings  I  requested.  This  repre- 
sents neither  fair  compromise  nor  re- 
sponsible budget  policy. 

In  the  hours  ahead  the  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  reconsider,  and  I 
urgently  request  that  it  do  so.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  avoid  unnecessary  dislocations  and 
personal  hardship.  I  can  give  assur- 
ance that: 

—Social  Security  and  most  other 
benefit  checks  will  be  paid  on 
schedule. 

—The  national  security  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

—Government  activities  essential  to 
the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
such  as  the  treatment  of  patients 
in   veterans   hospitals,   air   traffic 


control  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Nation's  banks,  will  also  continue. 

But  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
inconvenience  and  hardship  as 
Thanksgiving  approaches.  I  must  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  promptly  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  November  23, 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal  and  the  message  and 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  as 
a  House  document. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEH 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  message,  together  with  the 
accompanying  joint  resolution,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  this  motion 
return  to  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  action  of  the  President 
vetoing  this  continuing  resolution 
which  he  exercised  within  the  rights 
ajid  powers  of  the  executive  branch. 

I  listened  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  President  at  the  news  conference 
this  morning  and  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  facts  on  which  he  relies  come 
from  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement. I  believe  the  Budget  Office 
has  been  erroneous  insofar  as  we 
know,  this  committee  has  relied  on  its 
professional  staff  that  daily  deal  with 
the  facts  and  figures. 

By  making  this  motion  to  send  the 
veto  message  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  we  will  have  a  forum  in 
which  any  further  presentation  might 
be  made  and  where  we  can  bring  to- 
gether all  the  information  on  both 
sides. 

Now,  with  regard  to  other  matters, 
let  me  point  out,  as  I  have  tried  to  in 
the  last  few  days,  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment of  three  branches— the  President 
has  his  obligations,  he  has  his  authori- 
ties and  he  has  exercised  them.  I  have 
no  complaint  about  that.  I  do  believe 
however  that  perhaps  he  maybe  rely- 
ing on  erroneous  information. 

But  by  the  same  token,  as  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  through  the  2  days 
and  nights  of  conferences,  that  while 
we  could  go  along  with  the  President 
in  his  request  for  the  proposed  cuts 
that  we  thought  we  had  a  deal.  On  the 
Senate  side,  presumably,  that  was  re- 
flected by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  majority 
leader.  They  set  out  to  have  a  4-per- 
cent cut  on  some  items  and  eliminate 
any  cuts  on  others. 

I  set  out  to  sell  my  House  colleagues 
on  the  proposition  to  let  us  agree  with 
his  total  dollar  savings  but  let  us  try 
to  reach  it  while  reserving  to  the  Con- 
gress our  responsibility  of  the  how. 


where,  and  when  these  cuts  should  be 
specified. 

The  proposal  to  us  was  to  leave 
within  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement the  authority  to  cut  particu- 
lar things  out  or  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment about  what  to  keep  and  what  not 
to  keep. 

The  recommendation  and  in  fact  the 
amendment  of  the  majority  leader  in 
the  Senate,  Senator  Baker,  had  the 
effect  of  exempting  foreign  aid.  The 
Senate  resolution  provided  for  a  $2  bil- 
lion increase  in  foreign  aid,  and  for 
the  first  time  on  history  the  bill  was 
originated  by  the  Senate  and  not  the 
House,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

So  what  was  considered  there  was 
not  holding  foreign  aid  at  the  present 
level  but  actually  was  an  increase  of  $2 
billion  in  a  bill  that  was  cutting  do- 
mestic programs. 

So  we  set  out  to  come  up  with  the 
targeted  figures,  but  to  reserve  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  House  particular- 
ly, the  right  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities and  obligations,  which  is  to  deter- 
mine where  the  funding  should  go  and 
how  they  should  be  handled.  We 
thought  we  reached  such  an  agree- 
ment from  our  friends  on  the  other 
side— and  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in 
Congress  for  whom  I  have  a  higher 
regard  than  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  John  Myers,  he  is  right 
about  the  facts  as  to  whether  every- 
body signed  it. 

But  there  was  not  a  single  objection 
made  that  I  know. 

Let  us  go  back  to  this  continuing  res- 
olution proposition. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  succeeded 
Mr.  Mahon  a  little  over  2  years  ago. 

Last  year,  we  passed  12  of  the  13  ap- 
propriations bills  and  the  Senate  had 
not  taken  up  a  single  one. 

I  called  the  then  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  said,  "We  are  bogging 
down  here.  We  have  sent  you  these  ap- 
propriations bills  •  *  "'—this  was  last 
year,  not  the  current  year— "and  you 
tell  me  you  just  cannot  get  to  them." 

I  looked  into  the  rules  and  found 
there  was  nothing  to  prohibit  us  put- 
ting all  those  bills  in  one  package  and 
sending  them  back  over  to  the  Senate 
in  an  omnibus  bilk  So  at  my  sugges- 
tion our  committee  put  them  in  a 
single  package  and  sent  them  to  the 
Senate  and  I  called  the  majority 
leader  and  said,   'sign  our  resolution." 

D  1100 

We  did  that  to  bail  out  a  bad  situa- 
tion where  the  House  was  not  at  fault 
in  the  least;  this  is  not  a  new  approach 
because  of  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion, we  did  it  last  year.  This  year 
again  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the 
same  situation.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  still  had  not  acted 
on  the  other  side. 
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Now.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  im- 
pression that  this  situation  is  the  fault 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  the  chairman,  who  has  been 
very  easy  to  work  with  and  frankly 
speaking  has  been  just  as  interested  in 
bringing  things  to  a  conclusion  over 
there. 

So  the  continuing  resolution  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  get  the  appropriation 
through. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing.  Keep  in 
mind  that  whatever  the  time  or  the 
date  is  in  this  resolution,  any  time 
that  any  bill  is  passed  making  appro- 
priations and  enacted  into  law.  it 
comes  out  from  under  this  resolution. 
This  is  a  holding  action.  This  means 
that  if  the  President  should  veto  every 
bill  that  goes  to  him.  the  Government 
would  not  quit,  as  we  are  doing  today. 
We  need  the  resolution,  whether  he 
vetoes  those  future  bills  or  whether  he 
does  not,  we  need  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment operating. 

So  any  condemnation  of  this  proce- 
dure is  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause it  was  made  necessary  because 
the  other  side  did  not  perform  in  con- 
nection with  a  process. 

Let  me  repeat  again.  Any  time  that  a 
bill  is  enacted  into  law.  out  it  comes.  If 
the  President  wishes  to  veto  it  in  car- 
rying out  his  responsibility,  at  least 
the  Government  will  not  close  down 
while  we  deal  with  his  veto. 

I  think  it  is  sound.  I  think  it  should 
be  done  this  way. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  is  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  chairman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  do  so  because  the 
chairman  made  mention  not  only  of 
the  conditions  that  prevail  this  year, 
but  also  prevailed  last  year,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

I  would  suggest  and  have  made  the 
point  any  number  of  times  here  that 
before  we  get  into  the  budget  cycle 
and  the  appropriation  cycle  for  the 
coming  year  that  rather  than  the  tra- 
ditional practice  of  having  every  bill 
originate  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, then  leaving  the  other 
body  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in 
which  really  to  get  their  bills  in  order, 
we  ought  to  have  a  well-formulated 
plan  of  half  the  measures  originating 
in  the  House,  half  in  the  other  body, 
which  could  be  evenly  divided.  Then 
you  would  have  the  kind  of  situation 
where  in  June  you  have  got  both  bills 
originating  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  at  the  same  time.  Otherwise,  I 
think  we  put  them  to  a  disadvantage 
by  the  length  of  time  we  give  them  or 
the  shortness  of  time  as  distinguished 
from  what  we  have  in  this  body  for  de- 
liberations on  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  suggestion,  but  I  for  one. 


do  not  want  to  give  a  flat  answer  to  a 
very  important  question.  But  I  say 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
the  people's  branch.  You  cannot  ap- 
point one  Member  to  succeed  another 
one.  The  people  have  to  vote  and 
speak  by  sending  us  here.  They  can 
change  every  2  years  who  is  in  the 
House.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 

This  being  the  people's  branch.  I 
would  not  want  to  surrender  to  the  6- 
year  term  on  the  other  side  at  least 
half  the  responsibility. 

The  gentleman  realizes  that  what  he 
suggests  goes  contrary  to  all  history 
and  all  precedent.  I  do  not  want  to 
surrender  any  more.  If  we  give  them 
half  the  bills,  this  may  not  change  the 
scheduling  problem  because  they  still 
will  not  go  ahead  until  they  need  to. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  condition  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to  has  to  do 
with  tax  revenue  raising  measures  and 
I  am  not  about  not  to  follow  the  Con- 
stitution on  that  score. 

At  one  time  we  did  have  appropria- 
tions and  ways  and  means  all  consid- 
ered by  the  same  committee.  They  de- 
termined in  prior  years  to  divide  that 
responsibility  and  the  only  constitu- 
tional requirement  is  on  the  revenue 
side,  not  necessarily  on  the  appropria- 
tion side. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  may  I  say.  it 
says  money  bills.  Money  bills  might  be 
taxes  and  they  might  be  appropria- 
tions; but  historically  the  opinions 
have  supported  the  position  that 
money  bills  originate  in  the  House  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  What  confuses  me, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  my  chairman,  is  that 
I  sat  along  with  the  chairman  and  the 
other  conferees  over  there  on  the 
Senate  side  for  2  days.  Friday  night  we 
ended  up  everything  agreed  to,  the 
subcommittees  meeting  in  order,  ev- 
erything was  agreed  to  except  foreign 
aid  and  HHS. 

We  then  sat  through  Saturday. 
Again,  the  conferees  meeting  separate- 
ly and  all  subcommittees  agreed. 

Again,  midnight  Saturday  night, 
HHS  and  Foreign  Affairs,  the  only  two 
that  were  in  disagreement. 

We  were  told  that  you  have  to  cut 
HHS.  We  need  more  money  in  Foreign 
Affairs.  They  then  came  back  to  us 
and  said.  "We  will  have  a  plan  for  you. 
We  will  have  our  program." 

We  adjourned.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
for  10  minutes.  We  adjourned  for  2 
hours.  We  met. 

We  then  had  this  chart  prepared 
showing  all  the  various  totals,  what 
the  House  had  appropriated,  what  the 
Senate  had  appropriated  and  what  our 
final  agreement  was. 

We  returned  to  the  Senate.  We  said, 
"This  is  our  proposition.  This  is  where 
we  are.  Where  are  your  figures?" 


"Give  us  your  figures,"  the  Senate 
told  us,  "and  let  us  study  them." 

We  said,  "Fine.  Study  our  figures, 
but  where  are  yours?" 

They  had  none.  So  finally  when  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WHITTEN)  said,  "Look,  it  ap- 
pears that  you  have  no  figures.  Let  us 
just  extend  the  date." 

Then  suddenly  they  said,  "V/ell,  let 
us  look  at  your  figures,"  and  they 
looked  at  the  figures,  and  finally  in 
looking  at  your  figures  found  that  we 
were  below  them. 

Now,  am  I  correct,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  state  that  the  House  totals,  the 
bills  we  had  passed,  the  bills  totaled 
over  $430  billion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  Senate  was 
$428  billion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  When  we  finally 
met  at  12  o'clock  Friday  night,  at  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night,  after  all  the 
subcommittees  had  met.  we  came  to 
an  agreement  of  $427  billion  more  or 
less.  $427  billion,  $3  billion  under  the 
House  figure. 

The  Senate  figure  was  $428  billion. 
We  were  at  $427  billion.  $600  million 
under  the  Senate  figure,  and  the 
President,  from  what  I  understood, 
when  that  $428  billion  was  passed  over 
in  the  Senate  said  that  that  was  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

We  came  to  an  agreement  at  1:30 
Sunday  morning  at  $427  billion,  $600 
million  under  the  Senate,  which  is  also 
$900  million  under  the  budget. 

I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  this  $2  billion  comes  from.  We 
have  presented  to  the  President  and  to 
the  country  a  bill  which  is  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  Senate,  below  the  bill 
that  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate 
and  he  was  ready  to  sign;  so  when  he 
comes  to  us  and  says  that  we  are 
budget  busting,  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  the  figures,  unless  it  is  a 
game  that  Mr.  Stockman  is  playing 
around  with  on  his  computers. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  only  ask  one  ques- 
tion. Did  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  say  that  at  1:30  yes- 
terday morning  that  the  President 
had  accepted  what  we  were  agreeing 
to? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  No,  no.  I  said  that  I 
understood  the  President  had  stated 
that  when  the  Senate  passed  the  $428 
billion  bill,  that  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  him. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
anyone  on  the  conference  had  any 
message  from  the  President  that  he 
would  accept.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
President  did  not  ever  say  this. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  chairman 
trying  to  clear  up  the  confusion. 

I  think  that  we  should  hang  a  sign 
over  the  White  House  which  says.  'If 
anyone  can  concentrate  under  these 
conditions,  they  just  do  not  under- 
stand the  situation." 

Now,  I  have  been  hearing  all  these 
remarks  by  the  President,  by  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB,  which  is  accusing  the 
Congress  of  budget  busting.  I  heard 
the  President  say  this  morning,  and  I 
listened  to  the  veto  message  a  minute 
ago,  that  the  reason  that  he  is  veoting 
this  bill  is  because  of  overspending  by 
the  Congress,  which  is  causing  higher 
interest  rates  and  inflation. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question.  Based  upon  the  data 
that  we  have  available  to  us  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  is  it 
true  or  untrue  that  the  President's 
budget  requested  about  $428.7  billion; 
is  that  true  or  untrue? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  a  fact,  so  far 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  All  right.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  true  or  untrue  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  attempted  to 
appropriate  $427.8  billion  is  that  true 
or  untrue? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Is  it  true  or 
untrue  that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conference  is  about  $800  million  less 
than  the  President  has  requested  in 
his  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Well.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  President  for 
vetoing  »  bill  v.'hich  attempts  to  appro- 
priate less  money  than  he  has  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  With  that  Alfonse- 
Gaston  Act  here,  let  me  propose  a 
question  then. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
like  the  description,  but  go  ahead  and 
ask  the  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  chairman 
guarantee  us  that  there  would  be  no 
supplemental  reque:;'!  for  those  entitle- 
ment programs  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  not  understand 
the  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  the  chairman 
guarantee  us  that  there  would  be  no 
need  for  supplementals  for  just  the 
entitlement  programs  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  is  not  strong  on 
guaranteeing  what  may  happen  in  the 
future.  Anybody  who  estimates  what 
outlays  will  be  can  take  a  guess  as  to 
future  needs. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  If  my  friend  will  yield 
for  just  one  further  moment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  might  very  well 
cite  the  figures  he  does,  but  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
figures  are  below  what  are  required  to 
fulfill  the  entitlements. 

Now.  unless  you  are  willing  to  also 
tackle  the  entitlement  programs  to 
reduce  them,  your  appropriation  levels 
are  never  going  to  coincide  with  those 
entitlement  figures  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

In  medicaid  alone,  it  was  $900  mil- 
lion short. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
if  he  wants  to  shortchange  his  medic- 
aid patients  for  that  amount.  I  will 
wait  when  that  supplemental  appro- 
priation comes  up  to  see  where  we  are 
then.  

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue with  my  own  remarks.  At  the 
moment  I  do  not  yield  to  anyone. 

Let  me  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  we  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  evident 
that  as  a  coequal  branch,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  any  authority  to 
make  us  do  anything. 

It  being  true  that  we  cannot  run  his 
business  and  he  cannot  run  ours,  nei- 
ther can  the  Supreme  Court  do  any- 
thing unless  the  executive  branch  car- 
ries out  its  orders  for  it. 

We  have  three  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I.  for  one,  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  work  togeth- 
er, one,  two,  three.  If  any  one  of  them 
does  not  cooperate  with  the  other  two. 
we  break  down,  any  one  of  the  three. 

Now,  the  President  has  acted  within 
his  rights.  We  have  acted  within  our 
rights  by  reviewing  his  request  mon- 
eywise  as  the  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  recommendations  from  down- 
town were  to  cut  4  percent  on  some 
things  and  leave  others  completely 
out.  The  recommendations  downtown 
were  for  a  $2  billion  increase  in  for- 
eign aid.  Not  only  did  they  not  cut.  but 
thiere  was  an  increase  of  $2  billion. 

Now.  presumably  the  cuts  that  we 
made  would  be  helpful  to  come  up  to 
the  figure  and  add  the  $2  billion  for 
foreign  aid. 

Now,  the  point  I  make  is  that  my 
motion  here  is  to  refer  this  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  where 
we  will  be  open  to  presentations  by 
the  executive  branch  or  by  anyone 
else  to  get  any  facts. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  with  whom  I 
have  enjoyed  working  all  year,  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 

CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
my  chairman,  for  yielding,  and  tell  the 
gentleman  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him  and,  of  course,  we 
are  in  accord;  but  the  task  before  the 


House  right  now  is  either  to  refer  this 
to  the  committee  or  to  vote  on  sustain- 
ing or  overriding  the  veto. 

I  do  not  see  what  good  it  is  going  to 
do  to  keep  blaming  somebody  else, 
either  our  side  blaming  your  side,  your 
side  blaming  our  side. 

I  think  the  task  before  us  now  is  to 
get  this  thing  over  with.  If  you  are 
going  to  refer  it  to  the  committee,  let 
us  refer  it  to  the  committee.  Let  us 
bring  back  a  continuing  resolution.  Let 
us  get  down  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

D  1115 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  what  the  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Michel)  has  just  been  saying.  He 
said  this  same  thing  yesterday  on  the 
floor  when  everybody  else  was  talking 
about  how  we  were  $600  million  under 
the  Senate  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  has  already 
said.  On  that  occasion  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  stood  up 
and  said.  "Can  you  guarantee  that 
there  will  not  be  any  supplemental  re- 
quests on  these  entitlement  pro- 
grams?" Well,  now 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Apparently  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr,  Michel), 
is  saying  that  the  conferees  actually 
cut  the  budget  too  far  in  the  figures 
that  they  came  in  with,  because  he  is 
complaining  that  there  will  not  be 
enough  in  there  to  cover  the  various 
operations.  Now.  he  simply  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  The  President  says 
we  have  put  $2  billion  too  much  into 
the  continuing  resolution,  and  that  is 
why  he  vetoed  it.  But  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  says  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  in  the  resolution. 
Why  do  they  not  get  their  act  togeth- 
er? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WHITfEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  if 
the  chairman  intends  to  delegate  any 
time  to  this  side  of  the  aisle  so  that  we 
can  have  an  organized  debate,  rather 
than  jumping  up  and  down  shouting 
at  each  other  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  recognizing  anybody.  I  do  have  con- 
trol of  the  time.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  my  counterpart 
on  that  side,  asks  for  time.  I  will  cer- 
tainly give  thought  to  giving  it. 
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May  I  say  I  am  not  trying  to  restrict 
anybody.  Anybody  can  talk  about 
what  they  want  to.  I  am  trying  to 
carry  out  my  assignment  on  the 
ground  that  the  three  branches  of 
Government  must  work  together.  You 
have  not  heard  me  criticize  anyone. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  May  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  is  left  in 
the  debate,  and  if  you  would  be  willing 
to  delegate  some  of  that  time  to  this 
side? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  somebody  wants 
to  speak,  I  will  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  have  yielded  to 
you. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say.  like 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
the  rest  of  the  conferees,  I  spent  those 
long  nights  and  days  waiting  for 
things  to  happen. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  And  stayed  in  good 
humor  all  the  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  also 
like  to  say  we  are  all  living  through 
very  high  drama  today.  We  are  hear- 
ing now  about  closing  down  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  serious  situation.  Rather  than  close 
down  the  Government,  we  should 
solve  the  immediate  problem  and  then 
close  down  the  Congress  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  while  we  get  our  act  together 
on  how  we  are  going  to  handle  appro- 
priations in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  discussed  ll'.is  many  times  and  I 
think  we  agree.  We  have  gotten  our 
budgetary  and  appropriations  process- 
es to  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  we 
really  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  ap- 
propriate and  get  it  down  on  time.  We 
had  to  change  the  date  of  our  fiscal 
year  by  extending  it  an  additional  3 
months,  and  we  still  cannot  meet  the 
deadlines. 

As  I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  is  not  our 
fault.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE),  have  led  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  a  fine  fashion, 
and  we  have  basically  done  our  job.  It 
is  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Rail,  and  I  do  not  care  which  political 
party  is  in  control  but  down  there 
they  have  not  done  their  job. 

We  ought  to  be  sending  to  the  Presi- 
dent appropriations  bills,  bills  that  we 
have  discussed  and  debated  and 
amended  and  then  enacted,  and  sent 
to  the  President.  We  ought  not  to  be 
trying  to  put  everything  under  the 
umbrella  of  a  continuing  resolution. 
I  thank  my  chairman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  that  we 
have  been  drafted  into  handling  these 
matters  in  a  continuing  resolution.  It 
is  not  the  best  way  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment. But  right  now  it  is  the  only  way. 
This  problem  did  not  start  this  year. 


So  I  do  say  that  we  in  the  Rouse  have 
met  our  responsibilities  in  this  regard. 
We  did  have  a  terrible  time  this  year, 
with  about  five  budgets,  and  possibly 
receiving  new  batches  of  requests.  The 
dates  figure  into  what  we  were  able  to 
do  this  year. 

But  I  want  to  say  the  gentleman  has 
just  made  a  real  good  argument  as  to 
why  we  cannot  solve  this  thing  by 
giving  the  other  side  more  authority, 
by  having  six  bills  over  there.  We 
might  never  see  them. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  chairman,  I  think 
with  all  respect  to  the  President  and 
to  some  of  the  discussion,  we  should 
all  grant  the  fact  that  the  President 
was  not  over  there  about  2  o'clock 
Sunday  morning  in  the  wee  hours.  I 
am  quite  sure  he  was  home  asleep. 

But  let  me  say  this:  Dave  Stockman 
was  there,  and  he  had  been  signing  off 
on  the  agreements  over  there  in  that 
conference.  Now  the  question  is:  Is 
Dave  Stockman  the  spokesman  or  is 
he  not  the  spokesman  for  this  admin- 
istration? That  is  the  question. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
take  it  one  step  further. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  was  asked  to  guar- 
antee a  while  ago.  I  was  flattered  my 
guarantee  would  mean  anything.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young),  made  a  point  we  need  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  hope  the  Speaker 
and  I  hope  the  chairman  will  consider. 
I  think  we  should  give  due  consider- 
ation to  just  adjourning  this  body,  be- 
cause the  House  has  done  its  job.  We 
sent  the  appropriations  bills  to  the 
Senate,  all  12  of  them.  Only  one,  the 
foreign  aid,  is  remaining.  They  have 
been  over  there  for  3  months,  many  of 
them.  They  are  ready  to  act.  We  can 
save  the  Government  $3  billion  if  they 
will  act  on  the  appropriations  bills 
that  we  have  sent  over  to  the  Senate. 
So  it  would  be  a  very  workable  solu- 
tion if  we  could  adjourn,  consider  ad- 
journing, and  get  the  bills  passed  out 
of  the  Senate,  and  down  to  the  White 
Rouse  for  signature. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  Government  fall  down.  We 
cannot  afford  to. 

Mr.  REFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  REFNER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  observations. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  From  the 
very  first  start  of  this  year— this  is  my 


first  year  on  the  budget— we  have  had 
confrontation.  We  have  tried  to  work 
in  a  bipartisan  way.  The  very  first  day 
the  Budget  Committee  met  we  could 
not  agree  on  assumptions  because  we 
had  assumptions  we  believed  and  have 
been  proven  to  be  false,  which  has 
caused  a  lot  of  problems  to  this  par- 
ticular point.  The  Budget  Committee 
debated  right  here  on  this  floor,  and 
we  lost,  and  people  that  debated 
where  the  cuts  should  come  and  the 
committee  should  do  their  work,  said, 
this  administration,  "We  are  not  tell- 
ing you  the  line  items  where  to  make 
these  cuts;  we  are  delegating  that  to 
the  committees  to  make  the  appropri- 
ate cuts." 

The  committees  went  to  work  and 
made  their  recommendations,  made 
their  cuts.  We  came  in  here  with  a  rec- 
onciliation. We  got  it  at  night,  we 
passed  that,  delegated  where  the  cuts 
were  to  be  made.  We  have  not  dealt 
with  the  committee  system  in  this 
body  this  year. 

Now,  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
"Can  you  guarantee  us  that  on  entitle- 
ments we  will  not  come  in  for  a  supple- 
mental?" If  Members  want  to  carry 
that  argument  a  bit  further,  I  sit  on 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  be  in  with  a 
joint  defense  budget  supplemental.  I 
support  a  strong  defense,  but  let  me 
tell  you  this:  Over  the  next  3  years  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  predicated 
their  budget  on  a  total  cumulative  in- 
flation rate  of  17  percent— over  the 
next  3  years.  And  the  way  that  we  are 
embarking  on  the  B-1.  the  Stealth, 
and  the  MX,  God  only  knows  how 
much  this  is  going  to  cost.  We  cannot 
guarantee  that  we  will  not  be  in  here 
for  a  massive  supplemental  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  guar- 
antees, it  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
say  what  is  going  to  happen  out  in  the 
future.  We  do  not  know  what  the  defi- 
cit is  going  to  be  next  year.  We  may 
have  to  come  in  here  for  a  lot  of  ad- 
justments. We  are  going  to  have  to  use 
some  realistic  numbers. 

One  other  point.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Now,  the  information  that  I  have  on 
this  whole  disarray  we  are  in  now,  if 
the  continuing  resolution  called  for  a 
billion  and  half  dollars  more  in  foreign 
aid,  the  President  would  sign  it. 

Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Of  course  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  President  I  would  say  to 
my  good  friend. 

Mr.  REFNER.  Is  that  the  under- 
standing the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi had? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body can  answer  the  gentleman  except 
the  President. 

May  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  the 
minority  leader? 
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Mr.  MICREL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
simply  suggest  we  declare  a  truce  for 
the  moment?  It  is  quite  obvious  from 
the  gentleman's  motion  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  avoid  a  vote  on  either  sus- 
taining or  overriding  the  President's 
veto.  We  know  where  the  votes  are. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, it  is  to  postpone  any  action  like 
that  so  we  will  have  a  chance  to  pull 
the  two  branches  together. 

Mr.  MICREL.  The  longer  we  delay, 
the  longer  we  take  to  get  something 
over  to  the  other  body,  the  longer  the 
final  resolution.  I  am  suggesting  let  us 
declare  a  momentary  truce  on  the 
rhetoric.  Let  us  refer  it  to  committee. 
We  are  not  going  to  force  a  rollcall  on 
that.  I  think  it  is  preordained  what 
the  results  are.  And  then  come  up 
with  the  gentleman's  resolution,  or 
the  majority  leader's,  and  let  us  get  on 
with  it  here. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  We  have  got  to  find 
a  place  for  accommodation  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  not  just  on  this  issue  but  on 
all  issues.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
work  together  now  and  in  the  future.  I 
am  moving  here  to  send  this  back  to 
the  committee.  The  effect  may  be  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says.  But 
my  purpose  is  to  give  us  a  little  time  to 
clear  the  air  and  see  if  we  can  get  to- 
gether an  accommodation  from  here 
on. 

I  think  this  is  probably  as  good  a 
chance  as  we  will  have. 

The  effect  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, if  it  is  adopted  is  that  if  there  is  a 
veto,  the  Government  will  not  come  to 
a  standstill.  If  the  bill  is  ever  agreed 
on,  any  bill,  and  signed,  then  it  gets 
out  from  under  the  resolution  auto- 
matically under  the  provisions  of  the 
resolutions. 

So  I  have  asked  that  we  go  back  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
such  conferences  and  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  available.  As  the  gen- 
tleman says,  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
no  immediate  vote  on  this,  but  it  easily 
can  be  brought  back  for  consideration. 
But  we  should  try  to  seek  a  means 
where  we  can  work  together,  because 
certainly  we  cannot  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto;  certainly  he  cannot  make 
us  take  affirmative  action  here.  But 
that  very  fact  means  that  we  have  got 
to  find  an  accommodation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion  to  refer. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  refer. 

The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  25 
minutes  a.m.).  the  Rouse  stood  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  Rouse  of  November  19, 
1981,  the  Chair  declares  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1310 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
Rouse  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  1  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
p.m. 


FURTRER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  in  the  Rouse  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  I  ask  that  the 
previous  question  be  considered  as  or- 
dered thereon  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  for  one 
motion  to  commit,  and  that  the  debate 
on  the  resolution  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte)  and  myself. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions? 

The  gentleman  is  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  up  another  continu- 
ing resolution.  Did  the  gentleman 
specify  in  his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest a  date  that  he  was  asking  for  in 
this? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
mentioned  in  my  request  but  the  reso- 
lution spells  out  the  change  which  ex- 
tends the  old  resolution  from  Novem- 
ber 20,  1981.  to  February  3,  1982. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  we  would  be  proceed- 
ing under  the  old  resolution? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  My  resolution 
covers  that  by  identifying  it  by 
number. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  would  be  proceeding 
under  the  older  existing  continuing 
resolution  level,  not  the  one  we  voted 
on  earlier  this  week  or  last  night;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  we  will  have  1  hour 
of  debate  equally  divided;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  That  is  correct.  And 
the  minority  side  would  have  the  right 
under  the  request  to  offer  one  motion 
to  commit. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit without  instructions  or  with  in- 
structions would  be  in  order? 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  368 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clauses  (c)  of 
sections  101  and  102  of  the  Joint  resolution 
of  October  1,  1981  (Public  Law  97-51).  are 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "November 
20.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 3.  1982". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  of  re- 
viewing what  we  have  all  been 
through  the  last  few  days  and  nights 
and  no  need  of  reviewing  the  position 
of  the  executive  branch  or  the  Rouse 
or  the  Senate  at  this  time.  What  I 
shall  address  myself  to  is  what  this 
present  resolution  does. 

The  rate  of  expenditures  under  this 
resolution  is  $400  billion  a  year.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  level  which  has  been 
in  place  since  October  1.  The  agree- 
ment in  the  continuing  resolution  just 
vetoed  was  $427  billion.  So  we  will  be 
saving  money  so  far  as  spending 
money  for  such  period  as  this  exists 
t>ecause  we  will  be  operating  at  a  level 
of  $400  billion  a  year  instead  of  $427 
billion,  approximately,  which  the 
other  resolution  contained. 

My  reasoning  in  setting  this  date, 
after  consultation,  is  that  we  cannot 
act  properly  within  a  very  limited 
period.  "The  other  resolution  has  been 
sent  back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee where  we  will  invite  contribu- 
tions from  the  executive  or  anybody 
else  and  be  glad  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters. I  think  we  should  do  that.  I  think 
it  is  so  important  that  we  get  along 
together,  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive departments  of  Government. 

Also  may  I  say  that  if  we  did  not  do 
it  in  a  few  days,  which  we  could  not, 
we  then  have  Christmas  coming  up 
and  I  know  with  all  of  the  things  we 
have  had,  we  do  not  care  to  be  tied  up 
here  through  Christmas. 

Then  if  we  go  beyond  Christmas, 
how  far  should  we  go?  The  resolution 
which  I  introduced  last  night  provides 
for  February  25,  I  tried  to  take  a 
nimiber  of  matters  into  consideration. 
So  I  selected  February  25. 

But  after  being  urged  to  shorten  it,  I 
put  it  ahead  or  that  date  to  February 
3.  February  3  is  a  date  which  would 
give  us  a  chance  to  know  what  the  new 
budget  recommendation  will  be.  So  I 
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think  February  3  is  as  short  as  we  rea- 
sonably can  mal(e  it  and  still  keep 
some  order  in  our  deliberations  as  we 
proceed  with  our  work. 

In  order  to  be  fair,  and  may  I  say 
they  did  not  demand  it,  but  in  order  to 
give  the  minority  the  same  position 
that  we  take,  we  do  provide  in  the 
unanimous  consent  request,  which  was 
accepted,  that  the  minority  have  the 
right  to  make  one  motion,  such  as 
they  may  see  fit  to  make.  The  two 
votes,  on  that  and  on  final  passage, 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required. 

I  repeat  again,  we  have  put  the  time 
date  as  short  as  we  think  we  can 
afford  to.  We  have  not  tried  to  make  it 
drag  out.  But  the  longer  it  is.  the  more 
money  we  save  because  we  are  pro- 
ceeding under  that  rate  of  $400  billion 
a  year,  whereas  the  resolution  which 
had  been  sent  back  to  our  committee 
would  be  $427  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
any  time.  Everything  that  has  to  be 
said  has  been  said  here  in  the  last  3  or 
4  days. 

All  I  have  to  say  is  that  we  might  as 
well  vole  on  this.  We  will  have  a 
motion  to  recommit  which  I  will  exer- 
cise making  the  date  December  15 
rather  than  February  3.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  put  the  show  on  the  road. 

The  only  observation  I  think  I  ought 
to  make  here  is  that  this  resolution 
will  be  $27.3  billion  below  the  resolu- 
tion the  President  vetoed.  That  takes 
into  account  that  Defense  is  spent  at  a 
lesser  level  of  last  year's  level,  and 
that  accounts  for  $25  billion  right 
there.  So  once  the  Defense  bill  is 
passed  and  signed  into  law,  the  savings 
over  last  night's  bill  will  be  $2.3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  any  new  agreement 
that  we  have  will  be  for  a  higher  level 
of  spending  than  is  in  this  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  the  answer  is 
"yes." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  continuing 
resolution  is  at  the  rate  of  about  $400 
billion  a  year.  Any  new  proposal  which 
replaces  it  at  a  later  date  will  be  at  a 
higher  rate  from  that? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  me  an  example  of  a  new  proposal? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Anything  that 
we  agree  to  on  December  15  will  be  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  $400  billion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  only  point 
is  this.  I  think  the  ppntlcman  will 
agree  that  the  Whitten  resolution  pro- 
vides for  60  additional  days  at  a  lower 
level  of  spending  than  we  would  have 
if  we  cut  it  off  December  15? 


Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right.  But  we 
are  told  that  we  are  going  to  get  an- 
other veto  if  we  go  beyond  the  Decem- 
ber 15  date,  and  I  am  willing  to  try 
anything  here  to  see  if  we  can  get  the 
Government  greased,  oiled  up,  and 
back  to  work. 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  took  the  well  last  week  to  try  to  get 
a  March  31  date,  and  I  was  hoping  to 
offer  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  our  colleague,  John  Rhodes,  on  the 
Republican  side,  on  the  previous  reso- 
lution, to  March  31.  There  was  senti- 
ment last  week  by  the  minority  leader 
and  by  the  minority  whip  that  the 
March  31  date  in  the  last  resolution 
would  have  been  acceptable.  I  under- 
stand what  is  happening  in  this  par- 
ticular process. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain why  the  administration  is  so  con- 
cerned about  the  December  15  dead- 
line. The  12  appropriation  bills  are 
laying  on  the  Senate's  desk.  They 
could  move  those  at  any  time.  It  gives 
us  just  enough  leeway,  taking  it  to 
February  3,  to  make  it  a  responsible 
length  of  time  and  not  cloud  us  with 
another  closing  down  of  Government 
by  Christmas. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  us  get  this  straight: 
The  President  would  have  vetoed  the 
bill  with  the  March  31  date  in  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  That  is  not 
an  issue.  If  I  had  my  way— and  the 
conferees  who  sat  there  with  me  for  3 
days  know  what  my  feelings  are— my 
feeling  is  that  we  would  go  right  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  because  you  have  got 
to  be  masochistic  to  go  through  an- 
other meeting  with  the  Senate  for  an- 
other 3  days. 

Why  does  the  administration  want 
the  December  date?  I  will  tell  you 
why:  Because  they  do  not  want  this 
thing  to  drag  on  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  They  want  this  Congress  to 
handle  this  issue  in  regards  to  the 
money  problem.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  And  that  is  why  they  want  the 
December  15  date. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  can  understand  the  adminis- 
tration's interest  in  getting  appropria- 
tion bills  out.  It  is  troubling  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
administration  has  not  shown  the 
same  aggressive  attitude  in  getting  the 
appropriations  bills  off  of  the  desk  in 
the  Senate  and  to  his  desk  for  signa- 
ture. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  you  know  what 
the  score  is  there.  We  all  know  what 
the  score  is  there.  Nobody  is  going  to 
send  those  bills  down  because  they  are 
going  to  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  all  fairness  to 
their  side,  talking  about  the  time  of 
trying  to  get  the  appropriations  bills 
from  the  Senate,  the  President  has 
mentioned  it  two  or  three  times  pub- 
licly that  the  Senate  has  not  sent 
them  down  to  him.  If  we  could  get  a 
February  3  date,  that  would  give  the 
Senate  time  to  get  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bills  to  the  President,  and 
that  is  what  the  President  has  indicat- 
ed he  is  concerned  about.  It  is  impossi- 
ble on  December  15  to  get  the  appro- 
priation bills  out  of  the  Senate  and 
down  to  the  President,  all  of  them;  but 
by  February  13,  the  Senate  could  act, 
act  in  great  haste,  move  forward  and 
get  those  bills  down  there  by  February 
3,  and  we  would  have  it  all  behind  us. 
It  looks  like  this  is  what  the  President 
would  want. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  particularly 
true,  what  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa says,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  proposes  to  take  up  the  Wil- 
liams case  for  a  period  of  a  week  and 
they  will  not  be  able  to  consider  the 
appropriations  matters  during  that 
period?  So  we  are  inevitably  bound  to 
look  for  another  continuation  on  De- 
cember 15. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  answer  my 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  several  of  these  appro- 
priation bills  are  in  conference,  and 
some  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Like  agriculture. 

Mr.  CONTE.  HUD. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  HUD. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Transportation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  we  are  waiting 
for  the  leadership  here  to  bring  those 
up.  and  I  am  sure  they  will  want  to  do 
it  right  away  now. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Agriculture  is  not 
completed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  appropriations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  point  is,  the 
President  wishes  to  encourage  Con- 
gress to  get  the  job  done  on  appropria- 
tions. Even  though  we  have  acted  on 
some,  a  lot  of  them  are  still  in  confer- 
ence. We  have  got  to  get  it  done  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Is  that  not  the 
simple  answer? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  been  calling 


various  Members,  asking  them  to  vote 
more  money  for  foreign  aid,  and  this 
gives  them  the  time  in  which  to  come 
before  us  with  a  real  foreign  aid  bill 
and  do  it  in  the  open,  so  that  we  can 
all  get  behind  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
the  public  has  had  a  chance  to  know 
about,  instead  of  doing  it  through  the 
back  door;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No;  it  is  not  correct. 
The  gentleman  and  I  have  had  a  run- 
ning debate  on  this.  He  is  the  Chair- 
man. Bring  that  bill  out  here,  and  let 
us  act  on  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  cheers 
are  coming  from  those  who  intend  to 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Everybody  knows  the 
fact  that  we  are  waiting  for  Dr.  Long 
to  give  us  that  opportunity  to  debate 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  Let  us  bring  it  out 
here.  For  3  years  there  has  not  been  a 
bill.  Three  years.  I  want  to  help  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  knows 
that.  Get  that  bill  out  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  know  that 
Otto  Passman  was  the  father  of  for- 
eign aid  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  the  mother  of  foreign 
aid.  But  I  just  want  to  point  out 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hate  to  claim  I  am 
the  mother  of  anything  around  here. 
There  are  so  many  bastards  walking 
around  here.  They  need  a  mother  to 
legitimatize  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  first, 
may  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  bringing  forth  a 
resolution  from  which  we  can  at  least 
get  off  the  dime  here  and  get  some- 
thing started. 

Now,  having  said  that.  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  to  commit  the  resolution  to 
the  committee  to  change  the  date 
from  February  3  to  December  15. 

Now,  why  do  I  favor  that  date  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  one  proposed  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  me  yesterday  and  said  that 
he  was  compelled  to  look  for  the  veto, 
he  said,  "I  know  you  had  planned  to 
have  this  whole  week  off  in  the  House 
for  Thanksgiving  and  that  there  are 
Members  who  have  made  plans,  and  I 
understand  that  maybe  you  are  not  all 
that  far  away  from  an  agreement. 
Could  you  request  a  time,  say,  15 
days?" 

I  said,  "Well,  that  may  be  arguable 
because  we  have  several  Members,  and 
maybe  a  significant  number,  who  have 
made  plans  for  trips  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other during  that  week  when  it  was 
announced  that  there  would  be  very 
little  business  here,  in  the  first  week 


of  December,  and  we  may  need  some 
latitude  to  accommodate  those  par- 
ticular Members. " 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  I  am 
not  altogether  sure  we  are  all  that  far 
away  from  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
that  could  be  arrived  at.  I  recognize,  as 
was  the  case  this  morning,  passions 
get  inflamed,  tempers  flare,  and  one 
thing  and  another.  Much  better,  under 
this  kind  of  situation,  to  even  try  to 
come  to  grips  this  afternoon— even 
though  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
that  try— that  there  are  those  overrid- 
ing feelings  that  Members  have,  it  is 
just  natural,  it  happens,  so  we  take  a 
week  off  for  Thanksgiving,  and  a  little 
bit  more,  and  we  have  a  little  bit  of 
wine  and  turkey,  and  all  the  rest,  and 
back  with  the  home  folks,  and  come 
back  here  with  a  little  fresher  view. 
And  those  who  have  decided  to  make  a 
trip  abroad  are  also  going  to  feel  a 
little  bit  better.  It  will  have  a  com- 
pletely different  flavor  to  it.  December 
15  is  on  a  Tuesday,  not  a  Friday.  We 
had  initially  decided  that  we  were 
going  to  get  out  of  here  on  the  18th. 
And  then  the  Speaker,  in  my  colloquy 
a  few  days  ago,  made  the  determina- 
tion we  would  like  the  11th.  if  that  is 
possible.  And  I  say  this  is  not  all  out  of 
the  ball  park  to  set  December  15,  in 
the  middle  of  the  week.  It  also  gives 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  an  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  his  earlier  commit- 
ment with  respect  to  a  defense  confer- 
ence, and  maybe  that  is  still  arguable. 
So  it  best  appears  to  me  that  that 
gives  us  that  opportunity  to  cool  down 
a  bit  and  then  come  at  it  again  with  a 
fresh  approach.  And  why  not  Febru- 
ary 3?  Anything  that  gets  over  in  that 
new  year,  if  we  are  really  going  to  be 
out  of  here  until  January  25  or  26, 
whatever  the  date  is,  we  come  into 
February,  whether  we  do  or  do  not 
have  a  week  or  so  for  the  traditional 
Lincoln  Day  speeches— I  am  not  sure— 
but  consider  this:  We  are  coming  into 
the  new  year  then,  again,  after  a 
delay,  the  normal  January  3,  and  you 
are  talking  about  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  1983,  you 
are  considering  a  third  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  1982,  the  year 
that  we  are  still  in,  we  have  got  a  sup- 
plemental that  will  be  coming  up  for 
military  pay  and  medicaid  and  student 
loans,  and  all  of  the  rest  which  are  not 
funded  adequately  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  then,  on  top  of  that,  do 
you  want  to  come  to  grips  with  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  again? 
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Why  there  will  be  so  many  figures 
floating  around  here  in  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  this  year  and  that 
year,  and  talk  about  confusion,  that  is 
what  we  will  have. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
better  environment  here  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  if  we  only  zero  in  on 
that  one  item,  and  it  would  be  my 


druthers  at  that  time  that  whatever 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  on  at  that 
time,  it  is  through  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year.  We  have  got  that  behind 
us.  Then  we  do  make  that  new  ap- 
proach in  January  when  we  do  come 
back  to  deal  with  what  has  to  be  done 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel)  for  those  remarks. 
Those  were  the  exact  same  remarks 
that  I  made  earlier,  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  when  I  was  looking  for  the  Sep- 
tember 30  date  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

The  gentleman  is  right.  The  platter 
is  going  to  be  so  heavy  around  the 
middle  of  next  year  with  rescissions 
deferrals,  the  1983  bill,  and  supple- 
mentals  we  should  not  be  acting  on 
this  date. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
the  feel  for  a  December  9  conference 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
would  still  have  to  pass  the  bill.  We 
have  already  passed  it  and  they  have 
only  passed  the  bill  out  of  the  full 
committee.  It  has  not  reached  the 
floor.  I  understand  it  may  reach  the 
floor  the  week  of  November  30. 

If  we  are  bound  by  a  December  15 
date  on  this  continuing  resolution, 
there  is  no  way  I  can  go  to  conference 
on  the  defense  bill  because  I  will  be 
locked  into  this  conference  for  at  least 
1  week  or  2  weeks.  We  spent  one  night 
to  12  o'clock  and  one  night  to  2  o'clock 
and  we  thought  we  had  a  conference.  I 
would  be  a  conferee  on  the  continuing 
resolution.  There  would  be  no  way  I 
could  go  to  a  conference  on  a  defense 
bill  if  the  December  15  date  lies. 

If  the  February  3  date  lies.  I  can  go 
to  conference  on  the  9th  because  I  will 
be  free  to  go  to  conference,  spend  a 
couple  of  days  with  Senator  Stevens 
and  his  conferees  and  work  out  a  bill 
before  the  end  of  the  sine  die.  The 
sine  die  agreement  was  in  the  old  con- 
ference report  which  has  been  vetoed 
and  that  is  not  before  us  any  more. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  minority  leader  to  say  that 
when  we  come  back,  if  we  pass  the  De- 
cember 15  date,  that  at  that  time  then 
we  would  take  up  another  continuing 
resolution  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  said 
a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  could  answer  that. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thought  that 
was  what  the  gentleman  said. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  We  have  got  to.  cer- 
tainly, because  it  expires  on  December 

15. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  is  an  as- 
sumption then  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  the  business  done  between  now 
and  the  15th  and  we  are  just  grinding 
into  the  process  a  determination  that 
we  are  going  to  go  through  this  same 
agony  again. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no. 

Taking  the  gentleman's  logic,  we  are 
extending  it  to  February  3.  I  am  trying 
to  shorten  that  process  now. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Could  we  r»ot 
tell  the  Senate  and  the  conferees, 
wherever  the  responsibility  is,  that 
they  have  got  that  much  time  to  pass 
these  appropriations  bills,  but  we  are 
going  to  say  by  doing  it  on  December 
15  that  on  that  date  we  will  take  up 
one  that  will  be  for  the  balance  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  may  just  have  well 
been  that  the  gentleman  might  find 
himself  better  off  with  a  continuing 
resolution  with  set  figures  than  having 
individual  bills  that  exceed  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  and  on  an  individual 
basis  would  be  vetoed,  and  he  would 
have  that  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  not  think  the  country  is  going  to 
find  itself  better  off  with  a  continuing 
resolution  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  If 
we  are  going  to  take  it  in  short  bites, 
take  it  to  December  15.  then  Decem- 
ber 15  take  another  short  bite,  and 

get 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  will  have  to  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  I 
think  we  are  trying  here  to  find  some 
way  of  getting  over  the  crisis  that  we 
got  for  this  weekend  and  practically 
for  this  day. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  understand.  I  want  us  to  get 
this  done,  and  if  a  December  15  date 
will  get  a  resolution  signed  by  the 
President  that  will  keep  the  Govern- 
ment in  operation,  fine,  but  I  think  we 
need  to  tell  everybody  that  on  Decem- 
ber 15  we  are  going  to  either  have  all 
the  bills  passed  that  we  possibly  can  or 
we  are  just  going  to  go  ahead  and  op- 
erate with  a  continuing  resolution  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  disagree  with  the  feel- 
ing many  seem  to  have  that  there  is 
little  to  this.  I  disagree  greatly.  Every- 
thing depends  on  what  we  do  here. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  issues  that 
has  faced  the  country  in  a  long  time, 
with  the  President  of  one  party  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  being  of  the 
other  party.  But  that  is  not  the  impor- 
tant thing. 

The  important  thing  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  the  executive  branch 
call  us  and  tell  us  what  we  have  to  do 
or  else  they  will  veto  it.  and  our  call- 


ing them  back  and  saying.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  not  going  to  do  so  and 
so."  We  cannot  have  that  condition 
exist  here. 

Now,  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence, it  is  true,  in  the  amount  of 
money  involved,  because  so  help  me  in 
the  resolution  just  vetoed  we  were* 
about  $600  billion  below  the  Senate 
and  we  were  below  the  request.  We 
were  about  $3  billion  below  the  House 
version  of  the  resolution.  So  we  have 
met  every  demand  except  we  have  not 
turned  it  over  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  call  the  shots 
as  to  where  it  goes. 

That  is  the  issue,  and  today,  if  my 
colleagues  will  look  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  I  quote  only  from  that  be- 
cause he  did  not  tell  me  that,  Mr. 
Baker,  the  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate  says  that  after  everybody 
thought  that  we  had  agreed  although 
nobody  told  me  that  we  had.  I  quote 
the  exact  words  that  are  quoted  here: 
Majority  Leader  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (R- 
Tenn.).  had  signed  off  on  the  conference 
report  early  yesterday  morning,  signaling 
that  the  White  House  would  accept  it. 
Baker  was  placed  in  the  embarrassing  posi- 
tion of  urging  members  to  buy  something  it 
turned  out  the  president  would  not  buy. 
Baker  explained  last  night  that  the  presi- 
dent had  reached  his  contrary  decision  on 
the  basis  of  morning-after  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  cost  estimates  that  dif- 
fered sharply  from  those  that  had  been 
used  in  the  conference. 

We  spent  a  whole  day  with  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  side  trying  to 
get  some  firm  figures. 

We  have  recently  read  about  how 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  gets  his  figures  to 
support  his  position.  We  have  relied 
on  the  figures  from  the  only  profes- 
sional group  that  I  know  of,  which  is 
the  House  group. 

Now  this  is  not  to  stir  anything  up.  I 
want  us  to  have  sufficient  time  so  we 
can  deal  with  the  executive  branch, 
protect  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Congress  and  the  obligations  of 
the  Congress.  That  is,  in  the  legisla- 
tive field  we  must  say  how  much  and 
what  for,  instead  of  turning  it  over  to 
anybody  in  the  executive  branch  to 
call  the  shots  on  specific  items. 

So,  it  is  a  basic  difference  here.  I  re- 
spect the  Presidency.  I  respect  the 
President.  But  the  figures  that  I  heard 
this  morning  that  he  had  given  and 
the  conclusions  are  based  on  figures  in 
which  I  do  not  have  complete  confi- 
dence. 

I  think  the  other  body  and  this  body 
have  to  some  extent  lost  confidence  in 
the  figures  that  might  come  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  think  it  is  a  basic  hard  line  decision 
we  face  here.  I  will  do  my  part  to  try 
to  work  with  the  executive  branch. 
The  issue  involved  here  is  whether  we 
can  do  it  in  about  2  weeks.  I  do  not 
think  an  adequate  job  can  be  done  in 
this  time.  If  we  take  the  2  weeks  we 


will  be  here  through  Christmas.  Feb- 
ruary 3  is  reasonably  soon.  May  I  say 
again  that  under  the  present  resolu- 
tion and  the  one  I  would  extend  we 
are  providing  at  a  rate  of  $400  billion  a 
year  instead  of  $428  billion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  chairman  and  I 
generally  agree  and  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  him  and  my  remarks  earli- 
er today  did  not  reflect  that  I  did  not 
support  what  the  committee  and  the 
conference  was  trying  to  do. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  is  a 
difference  of  7  days,  because  we  are 
going  to  leave  here  probably  the  18th. 
If  we  had  the  15th  or  the  3d,  it  is  a  dif- 
ference of  about  7  working  days  by 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  the  15th  of  December 
or  the  7th  or  the  3d  of  February  be- 
cause we  are  not  coming  back  until  the 
26th  of  January.  If  we  are  going  back 
on  the  3d  of  February,  let  us  stay  in 
December  and  get  the  work  done,  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  committees  and 
the  other  body  to  send  the  bills  down. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
sacred  about  any  of  these  dates,  that 
one  is  more  magic  than  the  other.  I  be- 
lieve what  we  are  wanting  to  do  is  get 
the  appropriations  bills  out.  The  earli- 
er date  will  force  the  other  body  to 
send  those  bills  down  and  get  them 
signed  into  law. 

It  is  going  to  be  the  same  argument 
regardless  of  the  time.  There  are  only 
7  working  days  difference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  respond  and 
say  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  bills  out  of  the  other  body  since 
we  began  to  send  them  over  in  July, 
and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  anticipate 
we  will  get  them  through  in  2  weeks.  I 
want  everybody  to  know  that  I  have 
not  threatened  anybody.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  if  we  have  until  December  15, 
on  December  15  we  will  be  asking  the 
Congress  to  continue  until  February  3 
or  some  such  date.  Why  create  all  this 
uncertainty  and  go  through  this 
ordeal  every  2  weeks?  That  is  my  feel- 
ing. That  is  not  a  threat  to  anybody.  It 
is  my  conclusion  as  to  what  we  really 
may  expect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
involves  50  days  at  a  different  spend- 
ing level.  The  resolution  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  provides  for 
spending  at  a  $400  billion  level  until 
February  3.  That  is  50  days  beyond 
December  15.  That  assures  us  that  we 
will  spend  $7  billion  less  than  would 
have  been  in  the  bill  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  by  Senator 
Baker,  and  the  Senate. 
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Now,  it  is  $7  billion  less.  That  50 
days  represents  $3,977  billion.  You  are 
assured  of  saving  $4  billion  more 
under  the  resolution  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  than  you  are 
under  the  one  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

What  that  means  is  that  you  must 
know  that  you  are  not  going  to  get  a 
foreign  aid  bill  by  December  15,  so 
what  you  want  to  do  is  get  out  from 
under  this  resolution  faster  so  you  can 
spend  more  for  foreign  aid  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  not  taken 
part  in  this  debate. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  his  statesmanship 
on  this. 

There  is  only  one  point  I  wish  to 
make.  I  think  it  must  be  clear  that  the 
December  15  date  has  yet  a  more 
hidden  meaning  than  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  either  let  us  know 
or  perhaps  understand  himself. 

There  is  a  certain  media  need  in  this 
administration,  now  that  we  are 
headed  for  an  $80  to  $100  billion  defi- 
cit. I  think  that  media  need  is  to  dis- 
tract the  country  from  what  is  at 
hand,  the  recession  and  $80  billion 
deficit. 

It  takes  a  veto  about  every  3  or  4 
weeks  with  a  sensational  message  to 
the  American  people  to  get  that  mes- 
sage there  so  that  we  can  be  distracted 
from  the  real  problem.  It  is  a  media 
need. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman. 

What  worries  me,  though,  the  gen- 
tleman talks  about  the  possibility  if 
we  go  to  the  December  15  date  we  will 
be  here  to  Christmas.  I  am  worried 
about  the  crisis  we  are  faced  with 
right  now  and  trying  to  find  some  way, 
without  blaming  anybody  for  how  we 
got  in  this  position,  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  work  ourselves  out. 

If  we  do  not  go  with  the  December 
15  date,  I  am  concerned  that  we  are 
going  to  be  here  Thanksgiving  Day. 

I  am  worried  right  now  about  resolv- 
ing the  problem  this  week. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  worry,  may  I 
say,  is  a  little  deeper  than  that  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. My  worry  is  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  breakdown  in  the  Government 
if  we  get  at  loggerheads  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative.  I 
want  to  work  it  out.  I  think  it  will  take 
a  little  time  to  do  it. 
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Now.  I  want  to  say  again,  that  is  no 
threat.  That  is  my  worry  about  what 
will  happen. 

My  worry,  honestly,  is  that  we  may 
reach  a  stalemate  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  not  the  votes 
to  override  a  veto,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  no  President  can  tell  the 
Congress  what  to  do  and  make  them 
do  it. 

We  cannot  take  this  kind  of  attitude. 
We  have  to  reach  some  comity  of  un- 
derstanding whether  the  two  can  work 
together.  That  is  essential.  I  say  that 
it  will  take  a  little  longer  than  2 
weeks. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  again.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  said.  I  have  talked  to  at  least  15 
people  on  the  floor  in  the  last  10  min- 
utes and  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
point  that  escapes  people,  that  if  we 
follow  the  direction  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  if  we  follow  the  com- 
mittee's resolution,  we  will  be  spend- 
ing at  a  rate  over  an  annual  period 
which  is  $27  billion  lower  than  the 
level  we  would  be  spending  at  in  the 
resolution  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  this  morning.  That  means 
that  if  we  stick  to  the  chairman's  date, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  indi- 
cated, we  will  save  at  least  $4  billion, 
because  we  call  for  a  lower  spending 
alternative,  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  than  any  alternative  around. 

If  you  want  to  save  money  and  guar- 
antee the  saving  of  money,  you  will 
stick  with  the  committee,  stick  with 
the  chairman's  resolution. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin have  said  would  be  true  if  we  did 
not  pass  anything  else  and  in  the 
short  framework  of  the  time  of  this 
continuing  resolution,  they  are  right; 
but  I  hope  thai  wc  are  going  to  pass 
an  appropriation  bill,  or  we  are  going 
to  pass  a  vehicle  later  for  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  changes  not  just 
what  is  spent,  but  a  stretchout  of  the 
time.  We  are  going  to  spend  about  the 
same  number  of  dollars  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  when  you 
spend  it;  so  do  not  be  clouded  up  here 
that  you  are  going  to  save  money  by 
passing  it  for  the  3d  of  February 
versus  December  15.  It  is  just  when 
you  are  going  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  clarify  one  thing 
here. 


This  observation  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion we  are  extending  will  be  $27.3  bil- 
lion less  than  the  one  that  was  vetoed 
is  exactly  right,  and  $25  billion  of  that 
$27.3  billion  is  for  defense.  The  minute 
that  the  defense  bill  is  signed  and 
agreed  to  in  conference,  which  we 
hope  will  be  sometime  in  December,  or 
whenever  it  is.  the  $25  billion  will  drop 
off.  so  you  will  have  $2.3  billion  in  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  that  not 
mean  then'  that  since  $25  of  the  $28 
billion  that  the  bill  is  under,  that  all 
the  talk  about  saving  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  was 
referring  to  a  moment  ago  is  going  to 
be  coming  out  of  the  hide  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  $25  billion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  $2  billion, 
to  be  exact,  $1.9  billion  is  foreign  aid. 
Now,  whenever  the  defense  bill  is 
passed,  it  will  come  out  from  under  it. 
but  the  biggest  difference  the  two  res- 
olutions will  be  whether  you  want  to 
increase  foreign  aid  sooner,  rather 
than  February  3. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to 
cloud  the  issue.  It  is  a  $27.3  billion 
saving  for  12  months.  $25  of  that  $27.3 
billion  is  for  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  he 
brief,  but  I  would  like  lo  take  up  again 
briefly  the  point  I  was  discussing  with 
the  chairman  just  a  moment  ago. 

If  this  December  15  date  goes  down, 
we  are  going  to  be  here  today,  tomor- 
row, and  maybe  the  rest  of  this  week. 

What  is  at  stake  is  if  we  go  with  the 
February  3  date,  and  that  should  by 
some  hook  or  crook  get  through  the 
whole  Congress,  that  would  be  vetoed 
and  we  would  be  back  here  again. 

Now,  the  procedure  we  are  working 
with  here,  this  continuing  resolution, 
without  blaming  anybody  again,  is  cer- 
tainly a  bad  one. 

Let  us  do  this  thing  on  as  short  a 
basis  as  possible  in  the  crisis  we  are 
dealing  with,  avoid  the  veto,  give  our 
appropriations  conferees  a  chance  to 
get  back  together  now  and  before  the 
15th  and  try  to  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  we  can  pass  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign,  that  will  take  us  to  July 
15. 

The  conferees  are  close  now.  They 
have  done  a  lot  of  good  work,  but  I  am 
afraid  if  we  just  quit  and  let  it  go  over 
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until   February,   it   will   he   just   like 
starting  all  ovtr  again. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  think 
about  what  is  going  to  happen.  We 
need  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  work  our- 
selves out  of  this  situation. 

This  re.solution  with  the  February  3 
date  is  not  going  to  do  it.  Let  us  try  to 
come  up  with  a  short  date  that  the 
President  can  sign  and  we  can  get  our 
conferees  back  to  the  table. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
December  15  date. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  President  has  vetoed  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  bill,  of  course.  I 
might  say,  this  is  within  his  preroga- 
tive. I  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  reduce  Federal  spending,  and 
would  have  voted  to  sustain  his  veto.  I 
was  troubled  by  some  of  the  1-minute 
speeches  this  morning.  I  believe  some 
of  them  were  ill  advised.  We  should 
put  aside  partisan  differences  and 
work  together  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  good. 

Now.  I  fear  that  we  are  in  a  posture 
of  confrontation  again.  The  President 
has  indicated  that  he  would  sign  a  15- 
day  continuing  appropriations  bill. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  I 
think  that  we  should  pass  the  bill, 
send  it  down  to  the  I»resident,  let  him 
sign  it.  and  during  the  15  days  we  can 
go  on  about  our  business  and  the  Gov- 
ernment can  go  on  with  its  business. 
We  can  work  out  departmental  appro- 
priations later  on.  Now.  we  need  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  essential 
Government  services  going. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Frankly.  I  am  amazed  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  2-week  extension  or 
even  a  February  3  extension  with  the 
situation  as  serious  as  it  is  today. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  look- 
ing at  what  are  specifically  the  prob- 
lems with  the  White  House  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  came  out  and  then 
deal  directly  with  the  objections  in  the 
conference  report.  Why  postpone  it 
until  December  15?  Why  postpone  it 
until  February  3? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  re- 
claim my  time,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  are  working  here  with  a  lot 
of  figures.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in- 
volved. They  are  working  right  now 
and  have  been  working  right  up  until 
the  past  few  minutes  trying  to  see 
what  we  can  agree  to,  but  we  cannot 
do  it  at  this  moment  with  the  attitude 


people  have  now.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
little  time  to  get  an  agreement. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller),  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  clear  the  record, 
I  understood  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  read  from  the  Washington 
Post  newspaper  that  Senator  Baker 
signed  off  on  the  conference  report;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  did  not  say  he 
signed  off. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  That  is  what  I 
understood. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  That  is  the  gentle- 
man's words.  But  I  was  quoting  only 
from  the  article.  The  point  of  it  is 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  wanted  to 
make  the  point  clear  that  Senator 
Baker  was  not  a  conferee. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  May  I  say  he  was  in 
the  next  room  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Senator  Baker  was  not 
on  the  conference. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  clarify  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried 
to  avoid  anything  like  that.  I  left  the 
conference,  as  did  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte),  the  other  night,  and  I  would 
say  all  conferees  left  there  with  the 
feeling  that  the  President  would  sign 
the  resolution.  Nobody  told  me  such 
but  I  left  there  with  the  feeling  that 
the  resolution  would  be  signed,  since 
most  of  the  Republican  conferees 
signed  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  President, 
acting  within  his  rights,  vetoed  the 
matter. 

May  I  say  I  agree  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  on 
the  surface  this  is  a  rather  minor 
problem.  Underneath  it  is  the  basic 
problem  of  whether  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  work  or  not.  I  believe 
that  is  the  basic  question. 

Without  further  adieu,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
appreciate  how  serious  these  times 
are.  There  is  no  victory  out  there 
today  for  anybody,  even  though  some 
people  may  think  that  there  is. 

The  Government  is  technically 
stopped.  People  are  sitting  at  their 
desks  not  doing  any  work,  yet  they  are 
on  a  yearly  salary.  They  are  going  to 
get  paid  for  it.  and  it  is  wrong. 

Now,  let  us  get  into  the  facts  as  to 
actually  where  we  are. 

Nobody  likes  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  like  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion any  worse  or  better  than  the 
President  does.  It  has  been  the  habit 
the  last  couple  of  years.  For  3  years  on 


foreign  aid  we  have  not  been  able  to 
pass  a  piece  of  legislation.  That  is  no 
secret.  You  had  the  authorization  up 
here  this  year.  What  happened  to  it? 
What  happened  to  the  authorization? 
I  do  not  believe  100  people  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle— even  though  the 
President  wants  it  more  than  anyone 
else— would  vote  for  the  authorization. 
So  let  us  put  it  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Raig  called  me  and  he  said,  "I 
desperately  need  the  foreign  aid  in 
this  bill."  I  think  the  figure  was  $1,600 
million  above  the  vetoed  conference 
report  level.  Re  mentioned  Turkey 
and  other  nations. 

I  said,  "We  would  have  brought  this 
up.  Mr.  Secretary.  We  could  not  even 
pass  it  in  the  Rouse,  the  authorizing 
bill,  for  the  foreign  aid  budget,  foreign 
assistance  budget."  I  said,  "Where  do 
you  think  we  can  go?" 

Well,  he  said,  "I  just  desperately 
need  it,"  and  he  said,  "Anything  you 
can  give  us,  I  would  be  delighted. " 

And  you  know  the  interesting  fact 
about  this?  I  am  one  who  truly  be- 
lieves in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  Congress 
went  along  with  a  bipartisan  policy. 
We  had  respect  for  the  President;  we 
had  respect  for  his  foreign  policy.  We 
had  respect  for  the  State  Department. 
And  whether  you  were  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican,  you  debated,  but  you 
would  go  along. 

That  all  changed  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years.  There  are  those  who  are 
set  in  cement  and  set  in  concrete  that 
they  are  not  going  to  give  money  even 
though  it  would  advance  peace  around 
the  world. 

Now,  the  President  maintains  that 
he  does  not  like  the  continuing  resolu- 
tions. The  Rouse  has  demonstrated 
that  we  do  not  like  continuing  resolu- 
tions either.  We  have  passed  12  of  the 
13  regular  appropriation  bills.  We 
have  not  brought  up  the  foreign  aid 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  been  talking 
about.  For  example,  the  RUD  bill  is 
almost  ready  to  go  down  to  the  White 
House.  All  of  a  sudden  it  does  not  go 
down.  Why?  On  several  occasions  Mr. 
Baker  told  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  President  would  sign  it.  But 
Stockman  is  apparently  back  on  the 
deal  now.  and  they  changed  their 
mind.  Now  they  say  no,  do  not  sent  it 
down;  it  will  be  vetoed.  So  they  are 
holding  the  bill  up  there.  You  can 
multiply  that  by  every  one. 

Why  has  the  Senate  not  been 
acting?  Because  they  have  not  been 
getting  the  figures  from  the  White 
House.  They  have  not  been  getting  fig- 
ures from  whomever  is  making  the  de- 
cisions. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
Meese,  whether  it  is  Baker.  I  do  not 
know  how  Stockman  is  down  there. 
Apparently  in  the  last  days  he  has 
made  a  bit  of  a  comeback. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  evening. 
When  I  left  here  the  other  evening. 


the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  and 
every  Republican  Member  in  the 
Senate  had  signed  that  conference 
committee  report.  On  the  House  side, 
three  Republicans  did  not  sign  it,  but 
everybody  else  signed  it.  You  did  not 
sign  it,  John  Myers,  Brother  Miller 
did  not  sign  it,  and  Brother  Young  did 
not  sign.  But  the  rest  of  the  conferees 
on  your  side  signed  it. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
had  our  problem  solved.  The  feeling 
was  there  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  going  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
problems  were  behind  us.  We  would 
bring  it  up  and  it  would  sail. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  something 
happened.  Mr.  Stockman  said  that  the 
figures  were  wrong.  And  so  we  get 
back  to  where  we  are  today. 

Now,  where  are  we  today?  We  have 
offered  a  resolution.  And  I  called  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Bob  Michel, 
on  the  telephone  this  morning,  and  I 
said,  "Bob,  we  are  going  to  come  in 
with  the  resolution,  an  extension  until 
February  1,  February  2.  or  February 
3  " 

Why  do  we  come  to  that  date?  We 
come  to  that  date  because  as  true  as 
we  are  sitting  here  today,  if  we  go  for 
a  period  of  15  days,  or  if  we  go  to  the 
15th  of  December,  you  are  going  to  be 
in  exactly  the  same  position  on  the 
15th  day  of  December,  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas,  as  you  are  on  the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving. 

I  talked  this  over  with  the  leader- 
ship or  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  first 
talked  about  whether  we  would  go 
with  a  March  30  date,  and  then  we 
talked  about  a  March  1  date.  How  did 
we  arrive  at  a  March  1  date?  Because 
the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  said 
to  me,  "I  think  we  can  get  out  of  here 
December  11th."  I  said,  "It  appears  to 
me  it  is  going  to  be  December  18th." 

"Well,  let  us  try  to  get  out  the  11th." 
he  said.  We  agreed  we  would  come 
back  on  the  25th  of  January.  After  we 
come  back  on  the  25th  of  January 
comes  Lincoln's  vacation  or  week. 
During  that  period  you  people  for 
years  under  the  guise  of  honoring  a 
great  President  go  out  and  collect 
money  for  your  campaigning.  That  is 
all  right  with  me. 

So  we  kind  of  looked  at  the  calendar. 
Lincoln's  birthday.  I  believe,  is  on  a 
Sunday,  and  they  want  the  week  after- 
ward off  and  then  Monday  is  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  so  you  would  come 
in  on  Tuesday.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
settle  a  date  beyond  that  for  an  exten- 
sion. 

Well,  we  talked  this  matter  over.  But 
there  is  no  clearance  from  the  White 
House.  I  am  not  the  one  to  clear  with 
the  White  Rouse.  I  have  to  presume 
that  when  I  am  talking  to  the  leader- 
ship of  your  party  that  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  when  we 
are  talking  about  setting  dates. 


You  have  something  to  say,  gentle- 
men? I  will  be  happy  to  hear  you.  I  am 
making  a  statement. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

You  distrust  the  statement  I  am 
making? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  I  do 
not  think  if  we  are  talking  about  coop- 
eration that  we  ought  to  stand  here 
and  degrade  a  man  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Let  me  tell 
you 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  not  degrading 
the  President. 

Mr.  SOLOMON,  l-et  me  tell  you 
something,  Mr.  Speaker.  You  know 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  reason  they  do  not  want  to  meet 
this  week  and  next  week  is  because 
they  plan  to  take  a  2-week  trip  to 
Italy.  Regardless  of  whether  this  trip 
is  important  or  not,  I  think  that  it  is 
more  important  for  them,  and  for  that 
matter,  the  entire  Congress,  to  stay 
here  and  deal  with  this  vital  issue 
which  affects  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America. 

I  say  let  us  all  stay  here  as  Mr.  Obey 
suggested.  Let  us  get  the  work  done. 
Let  us  put  these  people  back  to  work. 
Let  us  make  an  effort  at  reducing  in- 
flation, lowering  interest  rates,  and 
straightening  out  the  American  econo- 
my. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Incidentally,  I  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent, whom  you  do  not  think  so  much 
of,  to  ground  all  those  planes  leaving 
the  country  tomorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Wait  a  minute.  You 
have  got  me  wrong,  believe  me.  You 
will  never  see  a  man  who  has  higher 
respect  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  than  I  have,  regardless  of  what 
party  he  comes  from.  You  believe  me. 
I  am  just  trying  to  talk  about  the  facts 
on  this. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
this  off  into  who  is  going  to  Italy  and 
who  is  not  going  to  Italy.  I  know  I  am 
not  going  to  Italy.  I  do  not  yield  at 
this  particular  time.  Just  let  me  com- 
plete my  remarks. 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker  you  indicated  that  the 
President  had  not  been  talking  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Rouse  and  Senate 
about  this.  May  I  respectfully  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  might  call  the 
President  and  ask  him  if  he  would  sit 
down,  with  you  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  see  if  some- 


thing can  be  worked  out  within  the 
next  2  weeks. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman 
brought  this  to  me  before.  I  told  the 
gentleman  that  I  had  a  couple  of  con- 
versations with  the  President  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  was  before  the 
veto. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Well,  when  he  called 
me  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  to  veto 
and  to  ask  me  what  date  we  could  go 
with  I  proposed  that  we  could  go  to 
some  time  in  April;  and  after  some 
hesitation,  and  my  talking  about  going 
the  rescission  or  deferral  route,  he 
said  he  could  not  go  with  the  date  at 
that  particular  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  just  do  not  think  this 
impasse  does  any  of  us  any  good. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Let  me  go  along  a 
little  bit  further. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  What  have  you  got 
out  there  right  now?  You  have  one 
resolution  against  the  other.  I  called 
Bob  Michel  this  morning.  I  said,  "Bob. 
bring  in  any  kind  of  resolution  you 
want." 

Now.  what  was  the  downfall  the 
other  night?  It  was  the  foreign  aid 
program.  They  want  to  transfer  $1,600 
million  more,  to  foreign  aid.  They— I 
am  talking  about  the  administration, 
the  White  House— and  I  am  for  it.  If 
they  want  to  put  $1,600  million  in 
there,  that  is  fine,  but  Mr.  Stockman 
wants  to  transfer  that  $1,600  million 
from  the  HRS  programs. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  we 
have  cut  out  of  that  area  already.  We 
have  cut  almost  $6  billion.  Here  we 
are,  on  the  eve  of  Thanksgiving,  do 
you  not  think  that  we  have  cut  the 
poor  and  the  needy  of  this  Nation 
enough?  Maybe  you  do  not,  but  he 
wants  to  have  more  of  that  money 
transferred,  to  foreign  aid  and  I  think 
it  is  wrong. 

I  am  for  giving  $1,600  million  if  it  is 
necessary  to  help  our  allies  around  the 
world,  the  poor  of  the  world,  to  help 
cement  peace  and  make  more  allies. 
Yes,  I  am  for  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
at  home  who  need  it.  If  you  have  that 
money  in  the  budget,  put  it  in  the 
budget  in  both  places.  But  if  you  want 
to  go  that  route.  Bob  Michel,  offer 
that  proposal.  That  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  after  vetoing  a 
continuing  resolution.  Offer  it,  offer 
what  the  President  seeks,  let  us  have  a 
vote  in  the  House.  If  you  want  to  go  to 
the  15th.  then  say.  "the  15th.  and  I 
offer  the  following  amendment  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  the  wiU  of  Mr. 
Stockman  that  we  take  $1,600  million 
out  of  HRS  and  add  it  to  foreign  aid." 
then  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  If  you  do  not  like  elements  of  the 
continuing  resolution  before  us.  why 
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do  you  not  offer  a  new  budget,  say 
with  defense  at  a  higher  figure? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  are 
trying  to  act  in  a  manner  which  is  not, 
who  has  political  victories.  Has  the 
President  of  the  United  States  licked 
Tip  O'Neill  again,  or  has  he  licked 
the  Democratic  Party?  There  are  no 
victories  out  there  on  a  thing  of  this 
nature.  The  Government,  as  I  said, 
technically  has  stopped. 

On  the  issue  of  one  date  against  an- 
other, 1  would  agree  to  take  the  reso- 
lution until  the  15th  if  I  thought  that 
at  that  time  we  were  going  to  be  able 
to  salvage  something.  But  what  other 
bills  do  you  have  in  the  meantime? 
You  have  got  the  social  security  bill 
coming  up.  You  cannot  get  out  of 
here— remember  that— you  cannot  get 
out  of  here  without  passing  the  second 
budget  resolution,  and  you  know  that 
is  going  to  take  some  time  and  some 
days.  ' 

You  have  got  so  many  conference 
bills  out  there.  Is  it  practical  to  go  to 
the  15th? 

I  am  not  going  to  say  any  more.  If  it 
is  a  practical  time  and  you  people 
think  yes,  vote  yes.  If  you  think  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  institution,  of  the 
Government,  to  go  to  the  3d  day  of 
February,  and  I  think  it  is  voted  that 
way.  I  think  it  is  because  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  right  back  where  we 
are. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  vote  for  the 
3d  of  February,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  President  would  sign  it.  If  you  vote 
for  the  15th  of  December,  I  am  not 
going  to  shed  any  tears  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Whitten)  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  clear  one  thing  here,  in  all 
fairness.  I  know  of  no  finer  man  in 
this  House  than  Joe  Addabbo,  and  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  him.  If 
Jack  Edwards  were  here,  he  would 
bear  me  out.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  been  most  cooperative  with 
the  administration  in  scheduling  the 
defense  bill.  He  has  been  on  target. 
They  wanted  to  move  the  defense  bill 
out  of  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
he  had  agreed  that  he  would  go  to 
conference  December  9. 

In  regard  to  the  Italian  trip,  let  us 
set  the  record  straight  about  that,  be- 
cause if  you  want  to  fault  anybody, 
Mr.  Solomon,  you  fault  me. 

The  State  Department  and  the 
people  who  head  the  earthquake  proj- 
ect in  Italy  asked  me  if  I  could  get  a 
bipartisan  group  together  to  go  to 
southern  Italy  sometime  in  December 
to  sign  the  papers  and  contrauits  with 
regard  to  the  earthquake  that  hit 
those  poor  unfortunate  people,  and 
then  move  the  delegation  up  to  some 


small  towns  in  the  Friuli  region  in 
northern  Italy  to  dedicate  some  nurs- 
ing homes  and  some  schools  that  were 
built  with  American  funds  that  this 
Congress  so  graciously  appropriated.  I 
did  ask  a  group  to  go.  It  is  no  bargain, 
no  junket,  believe  me. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  gentleman  going,  and  I 
hoi>e  he  goes  and  I  hope  he  is  success- 
ful, but  I  think  we  ought  to  finish  the 
business  of  the  Government  first.  I 
think  they  are  more  important.  I 
think  we  ought  to  stay  here  until  we 
get  this  subject  worked  out  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
if  we  go,  I  am  head  of  that  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  I  am  fighting 
for  a  December  15  date,  so  that  should 
never  have  come  up. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Italian 
Caucus,  and  I  can  address  my  congre- 
gation in  pure  Italian  if  anybody 
wants  to  hear  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  that  many  of  us  in  this  country 
have  friends  and  family,  and  I  have 
family  of  Italian  origin,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  concern  ourselves  with  what 
we  have  done  in  Italy  that  was  good.  I 
think  the  codelegation  is  an  excellent 
expression  of  the  concern  that  this 
country  feels  for  our  Italian  friends. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but 
before  I  do,  I  want  to  say  and  have 
always  said  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  was  molta  simpatica. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Just  a  minute.  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  1  minute  to  ask 
that  question,  because  I  know  how  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  feels. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  This  is  very  criti- 
cal. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  if  I  do  not  know  the 
answer,  I  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  will  try  to  be 
brief,  because  this  is  very  important  to 
me  and  to  a  lot  of  others  that  are  af- 
fected by  it.  The  public  health  hospi- 
tals have  only  enough  money  for  ap- 
proximately 1  more  week  to  run  those 
hospitals. 
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Now,  if  we  accept  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi's  date,  we  are  talking 


about  roughly  10  weeks,  and  that 
means  those  four  hospitals  are  going 
to  close.  If  the  gentleman  means  ev- 
erything he  talked  about  here  today,  I 
do  not  think  he  wants  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  that  to  happen,  and 
I  wish  the  gentleman  had  talked  to 
the  President  about  that  before  the 
veto. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  more  question. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  everything  in 
my  power.  I  took  care  of  it.  I  brought 
it  up,  and  we  sent  it  down  and  it  was 
vetoed. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
more  question,  and  maybe  the  Parlia- 
mentarian would  have  to  answer  this. 

Is  it  possible  to  amend  this  resolu- 
tion to  permit  the  funds  that  are  left 
over  from  fiscal  year  1981.  which  is  $8 
million,  to  continue  the  operation  of 
these  hospitals? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  we  will  be  going  to  the 
Senate,  and  if  I  can  find  any  way  to 
bail  us  out,  I  certainly  will  be  coopera- 
tive and  make  every  effort  to  help. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  a  hospital  in 
my  area,  too,  and  I  know  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman.  Maybe  the  minority 
leader  would  put  it  in  his  motion  to 
commit.  We  have  offered  him  the 
right  to  put  other  things  in  thf-re. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still 
want  to  implore  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  commit  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

The  Speaker  has  expressed  his  pref- 
erence for  the  date  in  February,  but  I 
think  it  is  significant  that  he  said  he  is 
not  going  to  shed  any  crocodile  tears  if 
it  is  not  that  date,  and  that  it  is  up  to 
this  body  to  make  that  decision. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  make  one  other 
argument.  If  we  adopt  this  with  the 
date  of  December  15.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  from  what  I  have  heard  from 
the  other  body,  that  our  Members  will 
probably  be  free  to  leave  for  their 
Thanksgiving  Day  recess  and  we  will 
not  be  tied  down  here  beyond  the  day. 

So  far  as  the  concern  espoused  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  earlier 
date  of  December  15  will  be  much 
more  preferable  than  the  February 
date. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  first  let  me  make  one  impor- 
tant point. 

Some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  here  today,  particularly  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addab- 
bo) and  several  others,  will  not  go  un- 
noticed, and  the  record  is  also  there 
for  some  others  particularly  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  see.  Maybe  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  aerated 
here  will  give  this  gentleman  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  case  that  I  might 
have  otherwise  not  been  able  to 
handle. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Members  again, 
give  us  that  opportunity  to  come  back 
in  a  calm,  rational  attitude  2  or  3 
weeks  hence  and  see  if  we  can  then 
come  to  some  agreement. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding,  and  I  know  how  hard  he  has 
worked  and  how  responsible  he  has 
been. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel),  would  it  be  his 
judgment  that  when  we  get  back,  if  we 
get  out  of  here  with  the  December  15 
date  should  this  motion  carry  and  if  it 
still  continues  that  we  have  the  two 
hangups,  which  are  the  foreign  aid 
section  out  of  HHS,  we  would  then  see 
a  veto  by  the  President  on  the  Decem- 
ber 15  date?  If  we  have  the  same  in- 
gredients that  we  have  now.  does  the 
gentleman  expect  a  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, my  answer  is  obviously,  no.  That 
would  not  be  my  objective  at  all.  It  is 
one  of  striving  always  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  I  think  we  are  so  close 
except  for  this  or  that  figure. 

If  I  thought  we  could  really  get  to- 
gether this  afternoon  without  a  Jong 
dissertation  about  "you  were  wrong." 
"we  were  wrong."  and  "he  was  right." 
and  go  back  and  recap  the  last  2 
days— and  I  have  been  through  these 
things  before— if  I  thought  we  could 
go  back  right  now  and  make  those  few 
adjustments.  I  would  say  that  this  is 
just  what  I  am  looking  for— a  time 
when  we  could  come  to  a  meeting  and 
say.  "Boys,  we  have  got  it  in  place,  and 
this  is  it.  Let  us  agree  to  it  and  wrap  it 
up." 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
Member  I  would  say  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  would 
put  in  his  continuing  resolution  pre- 
cisely the  numbers  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  sign.  I  would  be  inclined  as 


one  Member  who  has  not  supported 
the  administration  to  go  along  with 
the  gentleman.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  buying  other  than  an- 
other round  of  vetoes  and  another 
media  exposition.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  we  are  back  to  square  one. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  has  expired,  and  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  seek  recognition? 

POINT  OF  PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do. 

I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privilege. 
My  name  has  been  mentioned,  and  I 
would  like  an  explanation  from  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  does  not 
rise  to  a  point  of  personal  provilege 
but  without  objection  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  an  explanation  from  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
He  has  mentioned  my  name  along 
with  some  statement  that  was  made 
that  seems  to  be  derogatory. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No.  No,  on  the  con- 
trary. 

I  apologize  if  I  said  anything  that 
the  gentleman  in  his  discretion  be- 
lieves is  derogatory,  and  I  have  no 
such  intention. 

I  just  think  that  the  administration 
knows  of  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  particularly  in 
the  defense  matter,  and  I  just  think  it 
is  in  a  positive  way  that  I  brought  it 
up,  because  it  might  very  well  influ- 
ence the  people  who  might  not  other- 
wise been  influenced. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
holds  a  very  prestigious  position  on  a 
committee  here  in  the  House,  and  he 
cannot  be  ignored  in  what  he  says.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  happy  that  we  have 
had  this  exchange. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  kind  re- 
marks. 

In  answer  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  I  would  tell 
him  exactly  what  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  about  the  trip, 
and  that  is  that  if  this  date  is  to  be 
December  15.  there  is  no  way  I  could 
go  on  the  trip  because  we  would  have 
to  be  here  in  conference  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  possibly  on  the 
Defense  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  the 
Chair  announced  previously,  the  time 
of  the  gentlemaui  from  Massachusetts 


(Mr.  Conte)  has  expired,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten )  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  that  the 
Members  vote  for  the  resolution  as  we 
have  ordered  it  and  vote  against  the 
motion  to  commit.  I  do  so  because  we 
see  here  what  we  are  faced  with  each 
and  every  time  this  issue  comes  up. 

We  must  reach  some  accommodation 
with  the  executive  branch  so  that  the 
legislative  branch  can  continue  to  dis- 
charge its  functions  and  the  executive 
branch  can  discharge  its  functions. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  please  vote  for  this  February  3  date 
and  give  us,  time  to  reach  an  accommo- 
dation. I  urge  the  Members  to  stay 
with  the  committee  and  vote  for  the 
resolution  and  vote  against  the  motion 
to  commit. 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  continuing  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today,  there  would  be  no 
reductions  in  the  number  of  partici- 
pants served  in  two  important  supple- 
mental food  programs  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children— the  WIC  program 
and  the  CSFP  program. 

The  first  continuing  resolution  re- 
quired that  these  programs  be  contin- 
ued at  their  fiscal  year  1981  yearend 
caseload;  for  example,  their  Septem- 
ber caseload.  The  conference  report  on 
that  resolution  stated  that  "the  con- 
tinuing resolution  maintains  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  participation  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  know 
as  WIC  and  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program.  Any  efforts  to 
reduce  funding  allocations  to  the 
States,  thereby  affecting  levels  of  par- 
ticipation, would  be  clearly  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution." 
These  same  requirements  continue  in 
effect  for  this  second  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

During  the  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion, the  administration  submitted  a 
deferral  for  a  small  portion  of  WIC 
and  CSFP  funds.  However,  the  admin- 
istration used  unspent  fiscal  year  1981 
funds  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  resolution  that  the  cur- 
rent caseload  be  maintained.  If  any  de- 
ferral, or  rescission,  for  these  pro- 
grams is  submitted  under  the  second 
resolution,  the  administration  must 
nevertheless  continue  to  maintain  cur- 
rent participation. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration that  the  first  resolution  may 
have  provided  funds  for  WIC  only  at  a 
severely  reduced  rate  of  $720  million  a 
year.  It  should  be  clear  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  any  such  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  and  second  continuing 
resolutions  clearly  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  current  WIC  and 
CSFP  food  packages  for  the  current 
caseload. 
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I  should  also  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  required  under  this  resolu- 
tion to  move  immediately  to  allocate 
funds  to  the  States  so  that  there  is  no 
interruption  in  WIC  and  CSPP  fund- 
ing leading  to  a  shutdown  or  reduction 
in  WIC  operations.  Many  States  will 
run  out  of  WIC  funds  this  week.  The 
administration  must  allocate  the 
funds  provided  under  this  resolution 
immediately.  Otherwise,  there  will  be 
reductions  in  participation  and  this  is 
contrary  to  the  resolution. 

Finally,  the  resolution  continues  to 
maintain  funding  for  current  benefit 
levels  in  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
Secretary  can  have  no  cause  under  the 
resolution  to  find  that  any  reduction 
in  food  stamp  benefits  is  necessary.  As 
we  have  noted  on  previous  occasions, 
the  Secretary  cannot  make  such  a 
finding  until  Congress  is  informed  of  a 
need  for  additional  funding  and  takes 
action  demonstrating  that  the  funds 
will  not  be  provided.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
intend  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
joint  resolution  to  extend  spending  au- 
thority at  existing  levels  through  De- 
cember 15,  1981.  I  support  this  short 
deadline  because  I  believe  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
complete  action  on  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill,  rather  than  continue  to 
rely  on  stopgap  funding  measures. 

Furthermore,  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  rail- 
road and  certainly  no  way  to  run  a 
country.  But  I  also  believe  the  Presi- 
dent must  show  more  flexibility. 
While  I  strongly  support  his  goal  of 
reduced  Government  spending,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  already  has  cut  spend- 
ing for  human  services  to  the  bone. 
The  job  before  us  is  to  apply  the  same 
kind  of  scrutiny  to  spending  in  other 
areas— including  defense.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  any  program 
is  better  run  and  more  effective  when 
it  is  streamlined  and  trimmed  of  fat. 
Budget  cutting  should  not  be  done 
with  a  cleaver,  but  with  a  scalpel. 
Equity  is  the  bottom  line.  The  best 
way  for  Congress  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  act  promptly  on  the  pending  appro- 
priations bills.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
an  agreement  of  the  House  reached 
earlier  today,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  COMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  its  present  form, 
yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  commit  House  Joint 
Resolution  368  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  instructions  to  that  commit- 
tee to  report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  forthwith,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: In  the  last  line,  strike  "Pebruary  3. 
1982"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
15.  1981". 

And  at  the  end  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
368.  add:  The  joint  resolution  of  October  1. 
1981  (Public  Law  97-51).  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  141: 

Sec.  142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  such  sums  as 
may  t>e  necessary,  not  in  excess  of,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  the  budget  request 
transmitted  on  November  9.  1981,  for  oper- 
ation, improvement,  transfer,  and  closure  of 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
desire  time? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  commit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
take  5  minutes.  I  only  have  two  things. 
I  said  everything  I  wanted  to  say  on 
the  floor. 

I  must  make  one  clarification  on 
what  my  good  friend,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  stated  about  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  think  it  was  the  State  De- 
partment bill.  This  side  voted  it  down, 
and  I  voted  for  it. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
foreign  aid  bill  up  as  yet,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right,  because  the 
votes  are  not  there.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  that  clear  for  the  record. 

This  bill  amends  the  Whitten  resolu- 
tion to  make  the  expiration  date  De- 
cember 15  instead  of  February  3,  and 
it  adds  on  that  last  clause  to  take  care 
of  the  four  public  health  hospitals 
until  December  15.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  absolutely  right  in 
saying  the  money  for  those  hospitals 
will  run  out  next  week. 
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The  Secretary  of  Health,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  asked  me  if  I  would  offer 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Would  it  be  agree- 
able with  the  gentleman  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  original 
resolution  be  amended  to  include  the 
language  the  gentleman  has  relating 
to  public  health  hospitals? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  cannot  do  that.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  do  that.  You  know 
that.  As  much  as  I  love  you,  Jamie,  I 
cannot  go  that  far. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league you  are  likely  to  get  credit  for 
having  a  political  motive  in  mind. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  just  too  bad  you 
did  not  think  of  it,  Jamie. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  commit. 

I  trust  our  colleagues  will  stay  with 
the  committee  on  this.  I  assure  you  in 
the  event  you  turn  this  down  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
same  provision  in  the  resolution  that  I 
have.  Vote  this  down  and  I  will  ask 
permission  to  include  the  provisions 
for  the  hospitals  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion that  I  introduced. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  I  may,  I  just  hope  no 
one  will  take  that  chance.  It  is  in  here 
now. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  221,  nays 
176,  not  voting  36,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  335] 
YEAS— 221 
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Archer 

Dicks 

Hiler 

Ashbrook 

Dougherty 

Hollenbeck 

Atkinson 

Dreier 

Holl 

Badham 

Dunn 

Hopkins 

Bafalis 

Dyson 

Horton 

Bailey  (MO) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hubbard 

Barnard 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Beard 

Emerson 

Hutto 

Benedict 

Emery 

Hyde 

Bereuler 

Erdahl 

Ireland 

Bethune 

Erlenborn 

Jeffords 

Bliley 

Ertcl 

Jeffries 

Breaux 

Evans  (DE) 

Jenkins 

Broomfield 

Evans  (lA) 

Johnston 

Brown  (CO) 

Fenwick 

Kemp 

Broyhill 

Fiedler 

Kindness 

Burgener 

Fields 

Lagomarsino 

Butler 

Pindley 

Latta 

Byron 

Fish 

Leach 

Campl)ell 

Porsythe 

Leath 

Carney 

Frenzel 

LeBoutillier 

Chappell 

Gibbons 

Lee 

Chappie 

Oilman 

Lent 

Cheney 

Gingrich 

Levitas 

Clausen 

Glickman 

Lewis 

Clinger 

Goodling 

Livingston 

Coat£ 

Gradison 

LoefHer 

Coleman 

Gramm 

Lott 

Collins  (TX) 

Green 

Lowery  (CA) 

Conable 

Gregg 

Lowry  (WA) 

Conte 

Grisham 

Lujan 

Corcoran 

Gunderson 

Lungren 

Coughlin 

Hagedom 

Marks 

Courier 

Hall  (OH) 

Marlenee 

Coyne.  James 

Hall.  Ralph 

Marriott 

Craig 

Hall.  Sam 

Martin  (ID 

Crane.  Philip 

Hamilton 

Martin  (NO 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hammerschmidt  Martin  (NY) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hansen  (ID) 

Mavroules 

Daruiemeyer 

Hansen  (UT) 

McClory 

Daub 

Hartnett 

McCollum 

Davis 

Hatcher 

McCurdy 

Deckard 

Heckler 

McDade 

DeNardis 

Hcftel 

McDonald 

Derwinski 

Hendon 

McEwen 

Dickinson 

Hightower 

McGrath 

-f 


McKinney 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

EMwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 


Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta  (KS) 

Roberu  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

NAYS- 176 

Perraro 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hanpe 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Ilertcl 

Holland 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Luken 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McHugh 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (PL) 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Otllnger 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sat>o 

Santini 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seit>erling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Hillis 
Hughes 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (OK) 
Kramer 


Lantos 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Matlox 

McCloskey 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Mottl 
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Patterson 

Reuss 

Rose 

Rolh 

Schumer 

Wampler 

Winn 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING— 36 

Anderson  Boiling  Chisholm 

Aspin  Brown  (OH)  Crane.  Daniel 

Bedell  Burton.  Phillip  Dornan 

Biaggi  Carman  Duncan 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hughes  for,  with  Mr.  Mollohan 
against. 

Mr.  Roth  for,  with  Mr.  Biaggi  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm  against. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Mattox 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Schumer 
against. 

Mr.  Kramer  for,  with  Mr.  Lantos  against. 

Mr.  GUARINI  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  agreed 
to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
general  leave 

Mr,  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  368),  and  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
we  may  have  a  record  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  amendment  I  shall 
presently  offer  so  that  those  who 
might  have  voted  differently  on  the 
date  may  have  a  chance  to  vote,  to 
show  that  we  will  cooperate  and  do 
our  best. 

Following  that  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  action  just 
taken  by  the  House,  I  report  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  368),  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  In  the  last  line,  strike  "Peb- 
ruary 3.  1982."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  15.  1981."  and  at  the  end  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  368.  add:  "The  joint 
resolution  of  October  1.  1981  (Public  Law 
97-51).  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
141: 

"Sec.  142.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  in  excess  of.  and 
under  the  conditions  of  the  budget  request 
transmitted  on  November  9.  1981,  for  oper- 
ation, improvement,  transfer,  and  closure  of 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  367.  nays 
26,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  336] 
YEAS— 367 


Addabbo 

Derwinski 

Hatcher 

Akaka 

Dickinson 

HecUer 

Albosta 

Dicks 

Hefner     • 

Alexander 

Dingell 

Heftel 

Andrews 

Dixon 

Hendon 

Annunzio 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

Anthony 

Dorgan 

Hightower 

Applegate 

Dougherty 

Hiler 

Archer 

Dowdy 

Hollenbeck 

Ashbrook 

Downey 

Holt 

Atkinson 

Dreier 

Hopkins 

AuCoin 

Dunn 

Horton 

Badham 

Duyer 

Howard 

BafalU 

Dymally 

Hoyer 

Bailey  (MO) 

Dyson 

Huckaby 

Bailey  (PA) 

Early 

Hunter 

Barnard 

Eckart 

Hutto 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Ireland 

Beard 

Edwards  (AD 

Jacobs 

Benedict 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jeffords 

Benjamin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffries 

Bennett 

Emerson 

Jenkins 

Bereuter 

Emery 

Jones  (OK) 

Bethune 

EnsUsh 

Jones  (TN) 

Bevill 

Erdahl 

Kastenmeier 

Bingham 

Ertel 

Kazen 

Blanchard 

Evans  (DE) 

Kemp 

Bliley 

Evans  (LA) 

Kildee 

Boggs 

&'ans(IN) 

Kindness 

Boland 

Pary 

Kogovsek 

Boner 

Fazio 

LaPalce 

Bonior 

Fenwick 

Lagomarsino 

Bonker 

Perraro 

LatU 

Bouquard 

Fiedler 

Leach 

Bowen 

Fields 

Leath 

Breaux 

Findley 

LeBoutillier 

Brinkley 

Fish 

Lee 

Brooks 

Pithian 

Lehman 

Broomfield 

Flippo 

Leland 

Brown  (CA) 

Florio 

Lent 

Broyhill 

PoglietU 

Levitas 

Burgener 

Foley 

Lewis 

Butler 

Ford  (MI) 

Livingston 

Byron 

Ford  (TN) 

Loeffler 

Campbell 

Porsythe 

Long(MD) 

Carney 

Fountain 

Lott 

Chapiiell 

Fowler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Chappie 

Frank 

Lowry  (WA) 

Cheney 

Frenzel 

Lujan 

Clausen 

Frost 

Luken 

Clinger 

Gaydos 

Lungren 

CoaU 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Coelho 

Gibbons 

Mark.s 

Coleman 

Oilman 

Marlenee 

Collins  (ID 

Gingrich 

Marriott 

Collins  (TX) 

Glickman 

Martin  (ID 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (NO 

Conte 

Goodling 

Martin  (NY) 

Corcoran 

Gore 

Matsui 

Coughlin 

Gradison 

Mavroules 

Courier 

Gramm 

Mazzoli 

Coyne.  James 

Green 

McClory 

Coyne.  William 

Gregg 

McCollum 

Craig 

Grisham 

McCurdy 

Crane.  Philip 

Guarini 

McDade 

Crockett 

Gunderson 

McEwen 

D'Amours 

Hagedom 

McGrath 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hall  (OH) 

McHugh 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hall,  Ralph 

McKinney 

Danielson 

Hall.  Sam 

Mica 

Daschle 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Daub 

Hammerschmidt  Mikulski 

Davis 

Hance 

Miller  (CA) 

de  la  Garza 

Hansen  (ID) 

Miller  (OH) 

Deckard 

Hansen  (UT) 

Mineta 

DeNardis 

Harkin 

Minish 

Derrick 

Hartnett 

Mitchell  (NY 
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Miwkley 

Rodino 

Stratton 

Moffett 

Roe 

Studds 

Molinari 

Roemer 

Stump 

Moore 

Rogers 

Swift 

Moorhead 

Rosenthal 

Synar 

Morrison 

Rostenkowski 

Tauke 

Murphy 

Roukema 

Tauzin 

Murtha 

Rousselot 

Taylor 

Myers 

Roybal 

Thomas 

Napier 

Rudd 

Traxler 

Natcher 

Sabo 

Trible 

Neal 

Santini 

Udall 

Nelligan 

Sawyer 

Vander  Jagt 

Nelson 

Scheuer 

Vento 

Nichols 

Schneider 

Volkmer 

Nowak 

Schuize 

Walgren 

O'Brien 

Seiberling 

Walker 

Oakar 

Sensenbrenner 

Washington 

Oberstar 

Shamansky 

Watkins 

Obey 

Shannon 

Waxman 

Oxley 

Sharp 

Weaver 

Panel  ta 

Shaw 

Weber  (MN) 

Parris 

Shelby 

Weber  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Shumway 

White 

Patman 

Shuster 

Whitehurst 

Pease 

Siljander 

Whitley 

Pepper 

Simon 

Whittaker 

Perkins 

Skeen 

Whitten 

Peyser 

Skelton 

Williams  (MT) 

Pickle 

Smith  (AL) 

Williams  (OH) 

Porter 

Smith  (lA) 

Wilson 

Price 

Smith  (NE) 

Wirth 

Pritchard 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolf 

Pursell 

Smith  (PA) 

Wolpe 

Quillen 

Snowe 

Wortley 

Rahall 

Snyder 

Wright 

Railsback 

Solarz 

Wyden 

Range! 

Solomon 

Wylie 

Ratchford 

Spence 

Yates 

Regula 

St  Germain 

Yatron 

Rhodes 

Stangeland 

Young (PL) 

Rinaldo 

Stanton 

Young  (MO) 

Ritter 

SUrk 

Zablocki 

Roberts  (KS) 

Staton 

Zeferetti 

Roberts  (SD) 

Stenholm 

Robinson 

Stokes 

NAYS-26 

Beilenson 

Garcia 

Paul 

Brodhead 

Gejdenson 

Petri 

Brown  (CO) 

Hawkins 

Richmond 

Clay 

{itUand 

Russo 

Conyers 

Hubbard 

Savage 

Dannemeyer 

Johnston 

Schroeder 

Dellums 

McDonald 

Smith  (OR) 

E\'ans  (GA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Weiss 

Fascell 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-40 

Anderson 

Fuqua 

McCloskey 

Aspin 

Ginn 

Mollohan 

Bedell 

Goldwater 

Montgomery 

Biaggi 

Gray 

Mottl 

Boiling 

Hillis 

Patterson 

BroviTi  (OH) 

Hughes 

Reuss 

Burton,  John 

Hyde 

Rose 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jones  (NO 

Roth 

Carman 

Kramer 

Schumer 

Chisholm 

Lantos 

Wampler 

Crane.  Daniel 

Long (LA) 

Winn 

Doman 

Lundine 

Young  (AK) 

Duncan 

Madigan 

Erlenbom 

Mattox 

D  1450 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  where  we  go 
from  here. 

It  is  my  understanding,  and  I  might 
make  the  observation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  have 
advised  the  Senate  majority  leader 
that  we  were  about  to  make  this  move 
and  whether  or  not  the  other  body 
would  simply  take  our  product  and 
run  with  it,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  conference  and  Members  would 
be  free  to  leave. 

The  majority  leader  responded.  I 
might  further  observe,  that  he  would 
take  a  quick  check  and  get  back  to  me. 
but  that  was  going  to  be  his  recom- 
mendation over  in  the  other  body. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  to 
advise  us  on  how  then  we  would  pro- 
ceed for  the  balance  of  this  day. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
yields,  based  upon  the  advice  we  have 
just  received  from  our  very  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  it  would  be 
anticipated  that  we  would  simply 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  formaliza- 
tion of  that  anticipated  action  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body.  Once  formally 
and  officially  notified  that  that  has 
occurred,  we  would  ring  the  bells  and 
come  back  into  session  for  the  purpose 
of  adjourning. 

At  the  end  of  this  colloquy,  I  would 
plan  to  offer  a  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution providing  that  when  we  adjourn 
today  and  the  Senate  adjourns  tomor- 
row or  Wednesday,  that  we  shall  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday.  November  30. 

The  purpose  of  coming  back  in  on 
November  30  is  simply  to  have  pro 
forma  sessions. 

Then  the  following  week.  December 
7,  we  would  have  legislation  and  Mem- 
bers should  expect  to  be  present  for 
the  week  of  December  7. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  would  we  be  on 
pro  forma  sessions  then  during  that 
first  week  in  December? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  pro  forma  ses- 
sions only  on  November  30.  Monday 
and  Thursday  there  will  be  pro  forma 
sessions.  On  other  days,  no  sessions  at 
all. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  further  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  that  if  we  are  about  to  recess 
in  anticipation  of  what  we  might  hear 
from  the  other  body,  that  as  soon  as 
we  get  that  word  from  the  other  body 
that  we  over  our  respective  whip 
phones  let  the  Members  know  that, 
frankly,  we  have  no  more  business  to 
transact,  other  than  formally  adjourn- 
ing ourselves  until  the  date  the  gentle- 
man has  described. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  just 
exactly  right. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  majority  leader 
that  in  the  event  that  there  was  no 
business  to  transact  except  the  formal 
adjournment  of  the  House  that  there 
would  be  15  minutes'  notice  and  if 
there  were  any  additional  votes  antici- 
pated, there  would  be  a  half  an  hour 
notice. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  that  makes 
eminently  good  sense.  We  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  votes,  but  I  am  relying  on 
the  good  advice  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  have  implic- 
it confidence  in  his  judgment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  we  are  certainly 
hoping  that  will  be  the  run  of  events. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  I  were  a  betting 
man,  I  would  bet  on  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  I  would  run  right 
to  the  phone  to  see  if  we  could  get  an 
update  on  this. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  30, 
1981,  TO  THURSDAY,  DECEM- 
BER 3,  1981,  AND  FROM  THURS- 
DAY, DECEMBER  3.  1981,  TO 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  7.  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday.  November 
30,  it  stand  adjourned  until  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  December  3.  and  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  De- 
cember 3.  it  stand  adjourned  until 
noon  on  Monday,  December  7. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
TO  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS, 
BOARDS,  AND  COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ANY  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  HOUSE 
UNTIL  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER 
30,  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Monday,  November  30, 
1981,  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
accept  resignations,  and  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees 
authorized  by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  23. 
1981,  TO  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER 
30,  1981,  AND  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  SENATE  ON  TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER  24,  1981.  OR  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25, 
1981.  TO  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER 
30,  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  228)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  228 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday.  Novembr  23, 
1981.  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Tuesday,  November  24,  1981.  or  on  Wednes- 
day. November  25,  1981.  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  majority  leader  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  resolution,  they  stand 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Monday,  November  30.  1981. 

D  1500 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  This  is  the  resolution  that 
permits  us  to  adjourn  over  the 
Thanksgiving  period.  The  dates  have 
been  cleared  with  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  meet  approval  all 
around. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  THOMAS 
S.  FOLEY  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  ABSENCE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Chair  requests  the  Speak- 
er to  administer  the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  FOLEY  assumed  the  chair  and 
took  the  oath  of  office  administered  to 
him  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill). 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  THOMAS  S. 
FOLEY  AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEM- 
PORE DURING  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  285)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  285 

Resolved,  That  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of  the 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MILITARY  SPENDING  IS  AT  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  BUDGET 
CRISIS,  OUR  ECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEMS, AND  THE  THREAT  TO 
NATO. 

(Mr,  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  heat  of  this  debate,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  reason  why 
we  are  undergoing  these  tensions  and 
the  reason  for  the  pressures  is  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  defense 
budget  at  the  expense  of  civilian  needs 
and  humanitarian  programs.  That  is 
starting  to  tear  this  society  apart. 
That  is  what  is  causing  the  tension 
within  NATO.  And  it  is  time  that  we 
recognize  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  the  military  monster  under  control 
or  we  will  never  solve  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates  and 
never  solve  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
there  was  an  absolutely  brilliant,  pene- 
trating article  by  Richard  J.  Bamet 
concerning  the  crisis  that  is  building 
up  over  nuclear  arms  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
Bamet  points  out  that  the  heart  of 
the  problem  is  that  both  United  States 
and  European  countries  have  seriously 
weakened  their  economies  and  the 
strength  of  their  societies  by  the  con- 
tinued diversion  of  scarce  resources  to 
the  military  and  away  from  invest- 
ment in  the  productive  system  and 
social  infrastructure. 

As  Mr.  Bamet  says: 

Much  of  the  so-called  "pacifism"  iti 
Europe  is  based  on  a  growing  conviction 
that  piling  up  military  hardware  that 
cannot  be  used  without  destroying  the  user 
does  not  add  to  national  strength.  A  much 
greater  danger  to  the  West  than  the  unlike- 
ly Soviet  invasion  is  an  internal  political, 
economic  and  moral  crisis.  Such  weakness 
could  indeed  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  also  notes: 

Unless  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  invade 
Europe— and  reduce  to  cinders  the  very 
assets  they  would  hope  to  take— then  the 
blackmail  threat  is  not  credible,  provided 
the  internal  economic  and  social  strength  of 
the  continent  is  maintained. 

Mr.  Bamet  concludes  that: 

Now  that,  as  a  result  of  popular  pressure, 
President  Reagan  has  at  least  opened  up 


the  possibility  of  a  "zero  option."  similar 
pressure  should  be  put  on  Moscow  to  make 
some  unilateral  reduction  in  the  SS-20s. 
Such  a  gesture  could  make  more  likely  the 
moratorium  on  deployment  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  real  reversal  of  the  arms  race. 
But  the  United  Stales  will  have  to  come  for- 
ward with  less  one-sided  proposals  than  the 
Reagan  offer.  Were  we  prepared  to  act 
boldly,  the  alliance  might  once  again  serve 
to  unite  European  and  Americans  rather 
than  to  divide  them. 

The  President's  long  overdue  foreign 
policy  speech  of  last  week  indicates 
that  he,  or  somebody  in  his  adminis- 
tration, finally  understands  the  nature 
of  the  public's  concern  both  here  and 
in  Europe.  We  can  only  hope  that  out 
of  this  understanding  will  come  a  con- 
viction, both  in  the  White  House  and 
the  Kremlift,  that  we  can  no  longer  go 
on  as  we  have  been  without  a  mount- 
ing risk  of  destroying  all  that  both  so- 
cieties have  created  through  genera- 
tions of  toil  and  sacrifice. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Bamet's  article 
follows  these  remarks: 

Why  on  Earth  Would  The  Sovets  Invade 

EXTROPt? 

(By  Richard  J.  Bamet) 

For  over  30  years  the  Western  alliance  has 
been  obsessed  with  combating  an  unlikely 
threat  with  an  incredible  defense. 

At  no  time  since  the  establishment  of 
NATO  have  military  or  intelligence  experts 
rated  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  military  inva- 
sion as  anything  but  remote.  Originally,  the 
military  buildup  in  Europe  was  designed  to 
be  a  "modest  shield."  as  George  Kennan  put 
it,  behind  which  recovery  could  take  place 
At  the  hearings  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  held  in  the  spring  of  1949  John 
Foster  Dulles,  then  serving  as  senator  from 
New  York,  summed  up  the  prevailing  view. 
"I  do  not  know  of  any  responsible  high  offi- 
cial, military  or  civilian  ...  in  this  govern- 
ment or  any  other  government  who  believe 
that  the  Soviet  now  plans  conquest  by  open 
military  aggression." 

Today  Soviet  capabilities  to  mount  an  in- 
vasion of  Europe  are  no  doubt  greater  than 
in  the  past,  as  former  secretary  of  defense 
Harold  Brown  stated  in  his  final  posture 
statement.  But,  he  added.  "I  doubt  that  we 
would  have  to  contend  with  such  an  assault 
as  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue."  Even  strong  advo- 
cates of  a  buildup  of  U.S.  military  forces, 
such  as  Paul  Nitze,  rate  a  Soviet  invasion  as 
"unlikely"  but  worry  that  the  Kremlin 
could  use  the  theoretical  capability  of 
launching  such  an  attack  as  blackmail.  John 
M.  Collins,  a  self-styled  ■conservative  critic 
of  defense"  at  the  Labrary  of  Congress,  says. 
"I  believe  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  attack  Western  Europe  ...  in 
the  short-term  or  even  midterm  future  is  ex- 
tremely remote." 

So  for  almost  two  generations  the  NATO 
alliance  has  been  beset  by  schizophrenia. 
The  actual  military  threat  against  which 
the  allies  continue  to  arm  is  rated  low;  yet 
military  planning  conventionally  addresses 
capabilities,  not  intentions,  which  after  all 
can  change. 

The  military  problem— the  theoretical 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  with  its 
large  standing  army  could  launch  hundreds 
of  divisions  across  the  Elbe— has  no  satisfac- 
tory military  solution,  but  the  whole  NATO 
panoply,  including  the  U.S.  divisions,  the 
U.S.  "guarantee"  and  the  endless  public  dis- 
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cussions  such  as  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig's  disclosure  of  NATO's  "nuclear 
warning  shot"  strategy,  are  all  designed  as 
an  elaborate  insurance  policy. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  that  the  premi- 
ums have  become  much  too  costly— not  only 
because  the  monthly  payments  threaten  the 
economies  of  the  members,  but  because  the 
payoff  looks  increasingly  dubious.  Nuclear 
"defense"  is  a  sham,  since  the  use  of  the 
weapons,  with  or  without  neutron  war- 
heads, will  destroy  that  which  is  to  be  de- 
fended, whether  or  not  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  hurl  missiles  at  one 
another. 

A  conventional  defense  is  certainly  more 
rational  than  a  suicidal  nuclear  defense,  but 
the  most  a  conventional  defense  can  do.  as- 
suming the  Soviets  make  an  all-out  attack, 
is  to  delay  their  progress  and  to  establish 
the  political  environment  for  a  settlement. 
Given  the  nature  of  modern  weapons,  a 
short  conventional  war— 10  days,  six  weeks 
or  whatever— would  also  devastate  much  of 
Europe.  Why  the  combatants  would  be  will- 
ing then  to  display  the  reasonableness  that 
seems  to  elude  them  now  in  a  time  of  peace 
is  not  clear. 

For  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans  to 
have  a  big  enough  conventional  force  to 
raise  the  "nuclear  threshold,"  the  industrial 
states  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  sacri- 
fice of  social  spending  beyond  anything 
they  have  yet  instituted  and  to  introduce 
permanent  conscription  on  a  massive  scale. 

While  Ronald  Reagan  is  pleased  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  former,  he  is  reluctant  to  in- 
stitute the  latter— for  the  very  good  reason 
that  in  the  United  States  conscription 
amounts  to  a  popular  referendum  on  for- 
eign policy.  In  Europe,  cutting  government 
benefits  such  as  social  security  and  health 
care  benefits  that  have  been  offered  since 
Bismarck's  time  is  politically  dangerous 
even  for  conservative  governments.  Europe's 
only  sure  defense  is  peace,  and  that  is  why 
there  is  a  huge  peace  movement  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  fundamental  contradictions  in  NATO 
strategy  explain  why  for  more  than  20  years 
so  many  weapons  issues— the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile, the  Multilateral  Force,  neutron  bombs, 
cruise  missiles— have  been  highly  divisive. 

There  are  no  good  security  answers  for 
Europe  within  the  present  conceptual 
framework.  The  allies  have  used  weapons 
issues  as  metaphors,  and  in  the  process 
much  of  the  discussion  has  the  appearance 
of  a  charade.  When  Oermarjs  like  the  con- 
servative Christian  Democratic  leader  Franz 
Josef  Strauss  say  to  the  Americans  that  the 
alliance  must  not  weaken  in  its  resolve  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  in  Germany,  it  is  not 
that  they  wish  to  turn  their  country  into  a 
radioactive  wasteland.  All  they  mean  is  that 
the  fiercer  the  threat,  the  better  the  deter- 
rent. 

Whether  that  was  ever  a  prudent  defense 
policy  is  questionable,  but  it  is  manifestly 
imprudent  now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  capacity  to  match  whatever  the  West 
does  with  nuclear  weapons.  When  the  risk 
of  war  by  miscalculation  was  less  than  it  is 
now,  irresponsible  statements  about  nuclear 
weapons  were  less  dangerous.  The  rise  of 
antinuclear  sentiment  in  Europe  reflects  a 
growing  sense  that  with  respect  to  defense 
strategy,  the  emperor  has  no  clothes. 

There  are  some  fundamental  problems 
with  existing  theories  of  strength  through 
deterrence.  The  deterrence  system  rests  on 
assumptions  about  human  nature  which  are 
probably  wrong:  for  example,  that  leaders 
with  a  finger  on  the  button  will  act  rational- 


ly under  conditions  of  ever-increasing 
threat.  Because  of  the  creep  of  technology, 
a  deterrence  system  based  on  an  elusive 
"balance"  is  inherently  unstable:  every 
weapons  laboratory  development,  real  or 
imagined,  has  a  potentially  destabilizing 
effect  on  the  relationship. 

A  security  system  is  likely  to  be  more 
stable  if  it  is  based  on  positive  incentives  to 
keep  the  peace  rather  than  on  threats,  par- 
ticularly since  the  threats  are  becoming  less 
credible  because  of  their  suicidal  implica- 
tions. But  we  will  be  living  under  a  security 
system  based  largely  on  deterrence  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  if  only  because  the  lead- 
ing nations  are  so  heavily  invested  in  it  and 
the  smaller  nations  have  aped  the  great 
powers  in  designing  their  own  security  ar- 
rangements. 

But  it  is  essential  to  build  a  deterrence 
system  on  strength,  not  weakness.  A  strate- 
gy based  on  nuclear  weapons  in  which  the 
public  quite  properly  has  little  confidence 
divides  the  society  and  invites  outside  pres- 
sure. 

Nor  does  a  society  become  strong  by  sacri- 
ficing growth,  iruiovation  and  the  soundness 
of  its  economy  to  an  endless  arms  race. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
manage  its  economy  has  shaken  confidence 
in  American  leadership  around  the  world.  If 
the  richest  society  in  the  world  cannot 
manage  its  own  affairs,  how  can  it  defend 
others? 

The  Soviets  pose  a  potential  military 
threat  which  seems  increasingly  implausi- 
ble. If  the  Kremlin  cannot  successfully  con- 
trol Eastern  Europe  with  military  force  or 
pacify  a  wretchedly  poor  country  like  Af- 
ghanistan, why  would  they  think  that  they 
could  successfully  occupy  Western  Europe? 

But  high  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States,  to  take  one  important  example,  are 
threatening  European  economies  now.  Part 
of  the  premium  we  and  the  Europeans  are 
paying  for  the  military  security  system  are 
the  adverse  economic  consequences  that 
affect  both  of  us. 

If  there  should  develop  a  genuine  fear  of  a 
Soviet  invasion  in  Europe,  then  the  only 
workable  deterrent  would  be  to  create  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  Soviet  leaders 
that  the  invading  or  occupying  troops  face 
the  same  prospect  which  has  kept  them  out 
of  Yugoslavia  and.  so  far  at  least,  Poland: 
the  prosiject  of  permanent  popular  resist- 
ance. The  stronger  the  society  in  real 
terms— in  its  ability  to  manage  its  economy, 
to  build  popular  solidarity,  to  arrange  a 
secure  resource  base— the  more  credible 
such  a  prospect  becomes  and  the  less  invit- 
ing a  target  it  makes. 

Much  of  the  so-called  "pacifism"  in 
Europe  is  based  on  a  growing  conviction 
that  piling  up  military  hardware  that 
cannot  be  used  without  destroying  the  user 
does  not  add  to  national  strength. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  measuring  increments  of 
strength  in  dollars  even  though  we  have  yet 
to  have  a  serious  debate  inside  the  govern- 
ment or  in  public  about  the  actual  uses  to 
which  the  new  military  hardware  and  mili- 
tary bureaucracies  would  be  put.  By  divert- 
ing scarce  resources  to  the  military  from  in- 
vestment in  the  productive  system  and 
social  infrastructure,  successive  U.S.  admin- 
istrations have  seriously  weakened  the 
American  economy,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  national  strength,  and  damaged  its  edu- 
cational system  and  resource  base. 

When  Americans  demand  the  Europeans 
increase  their  military  expenditures  by 
some  arbitrary  percentage,  typically  the  call 


to  sacrifice  is  defended  not  as  a  means  of  de- 
livering a  radically  different  military  reali- 
ty, but  as  one  that  will  overcome  the  com- 
petitive advantage  Europe  and  Japan  have 
had  by  virtue  of  their  relatively  low  military 
expenditures  over  the  past  two  decades. 

A  much  greater  danger  to  the  West  than 
the  unlikely  Soviet  invasion  is  an  internal 
political,  economic  and  moral  crisis.  Such 
weakness  could  indeed  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  in  a  time  of  slow  growth  the  European 
democracies  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  his- 
toric structural  problems  they  face,  they 
run  the  risk  of  the  same  sort  of  social  disso- 
lution that  caused  the  fall  of  France  in 
1940,  when  it  l>oasted  the  largest  army  in 
Europe. 

A  dynamic  Europe  that  is  modernizing  its 
institutions,  managing  its  economy  and  es- 
tablishing mutually  advantageous  relations 
with  resource-producing  countries,  has  little 
to  fear  from  Soviet  intimidation.  In  the  test 
of  nerves  against  which  we  are  supposedly 
arming— Kremlin  blackmail— economic  and 
political  strength  are  far  more  important 
weapons  than  more  hardware. 

If  a  society  is  not  prepared  to  surrender, 
then  it  cannot  be  intimidated.  If  it  looks 
strong  internally  and  demonstrates  high 
morale  and  vitality,  it  is  less  likely  to  be 
tested. 

The  whole  "blackmail"  theory  needs  a 
hard  look.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  Europe- 
ans—who have  been  living  10  minutes  away 
from  Soviet  city-destroying  weapons  for  20 
years— should  suddenly  cave  because  the  So- 
viets have  new  weapons  capable  of  making 
the  rubble  bounce.  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
Soviets  could  blackmail  Europe  into  doing. 

Leaving  NATO?  It  is  more  credible  that 
some  European  governments  will  leave 
NATO  because  we  have  scared  them  away 
than  because  of  a  stiff  note  or  nasty  phone 
call  from  Moscow. 

Keeping  Solzhenitsyn  off  the  television? 
That's  what  one  distinguished  exponent  of 
the  FHnlandization  thesis  once  argued  to  me. 
Is  the  fate  of  Europe  going  to  hang  on  a 
question  like  that?  If  we  have  fools  or  cow- 
ards as  leaders,  no  number  of  missiles  will 
make  the  difference. 

Reducing  the  industrial  states  of  Europe 
to  economic  vassals?  West  Europe's  pro- 
posed increased  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  natural  gas  constitutes  far  more 
leverage  than  does  the  SS-20s. 

Unless  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  invade 
Europe— and  reduce  to  cinders  the  very 
assets  they  would  hope  to  take— then  the 
blackmail  threat  is  not  credible,  provided 
the  internal  economic  and  social  strength  of 
the  continent  is  maintained. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  capacity  of  the 
West  to  solve  its  security  dilemma  is  the 
crippling  psychological  mood  of  the 
moment,  based  on  the  growing  apprehen- 
sion that  nuclear  war  is  inevitable.  In  the 
United  States  a  recent  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  47  percent  of  the  population  believes 
that  a  nuclear  war  within  10  years  is  either 
"fairly  likely"  or  "very  likely"  a,nd  the  over- 
whelming majority  believes  that  their 
chances  of  personal  survival  in  such  event 
are  no  better  than  50-50.  In  Europe  the  ap- 
prehension of  nuclear  war  is  even  greater. 

A  security  system  in  which  the  people  to 
be  protected  have  so  little  faith  represents  a 
serious  vulnerability.  The  gathering  pessi- 
mism is  a  consequence  of  the  breakdown  of 
negotiations  and  the  attempt  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  make  the  deterrent  credi- 
ble by  dramatizing  the  prospect  of  actually 
fighting  a  limited  nuclear  war. 
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Because  of  the  inherent  insolubility  of  the 
military  security  problem,  we  now  face  in- 
creasing danger  of  a  serious  split  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  and  a  break- 
up of  the  alliance  at  exactly  the  moment  it 
is  most  needed. 

The  security  options  available  to  Europe 
in  such  a  situation  are  both  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  wake  of  a  collapse  of  NATO,  any  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  on  distinctly  less  advantageous  terms 
than  could  be  negotiated  as  a  U.S.  ally.  A 
decision  to  build  up  European  nuclear  forces 
would  neither  end  the  arms  race  nor  the 
growing  popular  revulsion  against  nuclear 
weapons  which  every  Western  government 
must  now  confront.  All  it  would  accomplish 
would  be  to  insure  an  even  greater  Soviet 
nuclear  threat  against  Europe  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Soviets  might  well 
be  tempted  to  exert  pressure  on  European 
governments. 

The  outlook  and  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  tested  by  serious  negotiations. 
It  is  now  clear  from  eight  years  of  SALT  ne- 
gotiations that  agreements  must  be  simpler, 
more  comprehensive,  and  more  quickly  ne- 
gotiated than  in  the  past.  A  licensed  arms 
race  under  which  some  systems  are  con- 
trolled while  others  leap  ahead  is  not  a 
practical  policy. 

It  would  be  most  welcome  if  the  Kremlin 
were  to  accept  President  Reagan's  offer  to 
trade  a  promise  not  to  deploy  the  Pershing 
II  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  all  the  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  missiles  in  Europe.  E^'eryone  on  both 
sides  would  be  safer  if  such  a  deal  could  l>e 
struck.  But  shrimps  will  whistle,  as  Khru- 
shchev used  to  say.  when  the  tough  bargain- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  can  be  induced  to  trade 
over  600  missiles  in  place  for  a  promise  not 
to  deploy  weapons  that,  because  of  political 
opposition,  may  well  be  undeployable.  The 
proposal  was  aimed  more  at  European 
public  opinion  than  at  the  Soviets,  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  deflate  the  peace  movement. 

If  the  president  wants  significant  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  weapons  of  all  ranges,  then 
a  good  starting  point  would  be  a  freeze  on 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  delivery  systems,  which  would  in- 
clude both  strategic  and  European-theater 
nuclear  weapons.  The  freeze,  which  could  be 
for  a  specified  period,  say  four  years,  could 
be  verified  by  national  intelligence  means. 
The  conventional  argument  that  a  freeze 
would  preser\'e  a  Soviet  advantage  in 
Europe  is  not  persuasive  for  two  reasons. 

First,  there  never  has  been  a  "balance"  of 
land-based  middle-range  weapons,  and  the 
U.S.  abandoned  the  efforts  to  create  one  15 
years  ago  when  we  removed  the  last  of  the 
old-style  intermediate-range  rockets.  If  the 
NATO-assigned  Polaris  submarines  are  in- 
cluded, not  to  mention  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish nuclear  forces,  there  are  enough  Europe- 
an-based nuclear  weapons  to  create  the 
near-certainty  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  than  an  attack  on  Europe  would 
result  in  the  devastation  of  their  homeland. 
The  only  "balance"  of  any  significance  is 
whether  the  capacity  for  retaliation  exists 
on  both  sides. 

Second,  a  four-year  freeze  would  benefit 
the  West.  After  all,  it  is  the  Soviets  who  are 
putting  in  a  new  missile  every  few  days,  not 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  now  apptears 
that  for  technical  reasons  it  may  be  almost 
three  years  before  the  first  U.S.  missiles 
arrive.  It  may  well  be  that  for  political  rea- 
sons they  will  never  arrive.  Without  a 
freeze,  the  Soviets  will  be  further  ahead 
than  ever. 


Sooner  or  later,  the  United  States,  if  we 
are  really  interested  in  arms  reduction,  will 
have  to  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
Europe  by  trading  some  of  the  cards  we 
hold,  such  as  forward  bases,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  against 
Europe. 

Now  that,  as  a  result  of  popular  pressure. 
President  Reagan  has  at  least  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  a  "zero  option."  similar 
pressure  should  be  put  on  Moscow  to  make 
some  unilateral  reduction  in  the  SS-20s. 
Such  a  gesture  could  make  more  likely  the 
moratorium  on  deployment  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  real  reversal  of  the  arms  race. 
But  the  United  States  will  have  to  come  for- 
ward with  less  one-sided  proposals  than  the 
Reagan  offer.  Were  we  prepared  to  act 
boldly,  the  alliance  might  once  again  serve 
to  unite  Europeans  and  Americans  rather 
than  to  divide  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  speech  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 


SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF 
MILAN  BISH,  GRAND  ISLAND, 
NEBR..  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO 
BARBADOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nebraska  (Mrs.  Smith) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senate  on  November  20.  confirmed 
Milan  Bish,  of  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  as 
Ambassador  to  Barbados,  and  concur- 
rently as  Ambassador  to  Santa  Lucia 
and  to  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grena- 
dines. 

A  graduate  of  Hastings  College. 
Hastings,  Nebr..  Milan  Bish  brings  to 
this  position  extensive  experience  in 
business,  banking,  and  agriculture,  as 
well  as  in  civic  activities.  Foimder  and 
president  of  Mid-Continent  Enter- 
prises. Inc.,  a  land  development,  resi- 
dential construction,  and  property 
management  firm,  he  previously 
served  in  the  same  capacities  for  Bish 
Machinery  Co.,  a  farm  implement  and 
equipment  enterprise. 

The  significant  business  acumen  he 
has  demonstrated  in  these  roles  has 
been  enhanced  by  his  organization  of 
the  Five  Points  State  Bank  and  his 
membership  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  both  in  Grand  Island. 

Moreover.  Milan  Bish  is  a  Nebraska 
cattleman,  proud  owner  of  140  head  of 
purebred  Angus  cattle. 

While  following  these  pursuits  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  Milan  Bish 
has  also  taken  the  time  to  serve  his 
fellow  Nebraskans.  as  a  member  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Highway  Commission, 
district  governor  of  Rotary  Interna- 
tional,  and   president   of   the   Grand 


Island  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  church  and  Mason- 
ic activities. 

As  an  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  Milan  Bish  will  draw  not  only 
on  his  diverse  experience  in  various 
fields  but  also  on  his  background  of 
understanding  and  helping  others. 

When  I  first  heard  of  Milan  Bish. 
many  years  ago.  the  word  from  one  of 
our  State  leaders  was  "Milan  Bish 
doesn't  have  an  enemy  in  this  world. 
Everybody  who  knows  him  respects 
him,  and  also  loves  him."  I  have  found 
this  to  be  true  through  our  years  of 
close  relationships  with  Milan  and 
Allene  Bish.  He  has  been  a  dedicated, 
forward  looking,  and  effective  leader 
for  every  worthy  civic  and  religious  ad: 
vancement  Sot  our  entire  State.  He 
has  used  his  leadership  in  a  broad 
spectrum  of  personal  and  organiza- 
tional efforts  to  make  our  great  State 
"the  good  place  to  live."  In  the  cattle 
business,  in  banking,  in  the  contract- 
ing business,  in  organizations  like 
Rotary  and  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
in  the  highway  commission,  every- 
where he  has  risen  to  top  posts  for 
leadership. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  miss  him  in  Ne- 
braska these  next  few  years  but  we  are 
proud  and  happy  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  a  man  of  rich 
experience,  a  man  of  rare  perception 
and  intelligence,  and  a  man  of  total 
dedication  along  with  superb  diploma- 
cy to  serve  as  our  Ambassador  in  this 
important  post.  We  are  doubly  sure 
because  Allene  Bish  is  a  most  gracious, 
knowledgeable,  and  delightful  person 
who  will,  along  with  Milan,  build  good 
will  and  strengthen  our  post  in  the 
Barbados  area. 

Congratulations  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Am- 
bassador.* 


WHAT  IS  REALLY  HAPPENING  IN 
THIS  GOVERNMENT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  talking  this  afternoon  on  the  need 
to  focus  on  what  really  is  happening  in 
this  city  and  in  this  Government,  to 
focus  on  the  long-term  historical  im- 
plications of  the  conflict  we  are  now 
engaged  in  between  those  of  us  who 
would  change  the  way  we  have  been 
governed  recently,  and  those  of  us  in 
this  body  who  would  continue  to  do 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  last  30 
years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk  today  about  one-man  dictator- 
ships, about  irresponsible  behavior  by 
the  White  House,  about  the  value  of 
$1  billion,  more  or  less. 

The  debate  is  in  some  ways  charac- 
terized by  the  distortion  of  the  Wash- 
ington  Post   headline   this   morning. 
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and  I  quote,  "House  Finds  Its  Pride. 
Says  No."  That  particular  story  is  a 
fairly  accurate  model  of  the  liberal 
bias  which  has  made  it  so  difficult  for 
many  in  the  news  media  and  many  in 
Washington  to  understand  what  is 
really  happening  and  where  we  are 
going  in  this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  fundamen- 
tally three  issues  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis. 

First,  does  the  President  have  the 
right  to  preside? 

Second,  is  $1  billion  or  $2  billion 
worth  fighting  over? 

Third,  should  we  engage  in  real  po- 
litical fights  involving  the  risk  of  clos- 
ing the  doors  of  the  Government? 

Let  me  take  those  issues  one  by  one. 

D  1510 

First  of  all,  does  the  President  have 
the  right  to  preside?  Despite  all  the 
hysteria  on  the  part  of  our  liberal 
friends,  despite  the  strong  language 
today,  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  deliberately  put  in 
the  Constitution  the  right  to  veto  any 
bill  which,  in  the  President's  judg- 
ment, was  bad  for  America.  The 
Founding  Fathers  deliberately  decided 
to  give  the  President  the  ability  to 
impose  his  will  on  the  legislature  so 
long  as  the  legislature  is  unable  to 
override  his  veto.  They  gave  the  legis- 
lature the  escape  valve  of  being  able  to 
override  an  unwise  or  bad  President  by 
simply  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto. 
It  should  be  very  instructive  to  every 
student  of  Government  and  politics 
that  the  liberal  Democrat  leadership 
moved  to  refer  the  veto  message  to 
committee  because  it  knew  that  it  did 
not  have  a  two-thirds  majority;  be- 
cause it  knew  that  it  was  not  able  to 
override  the  veto,  and  that  any  effort 
would  in  fact  have  been  pointless. 

What  the  effort  should  mean  for 
every  American  is  that  at  the  present 
time  President  Reagan  has  in  fact  a 
constitutional  majority;  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  game  as  written  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  a  President,  and 
allied  with  one-third  plus  one  in  the 
House  or  in  the  other  body,  has  in 
effect  a  working  majority  to  block  bills 
he  regards  as  unwise,  and  if  he  is  will- 
ing to  run  the  risk  of  closing  the  Gov- 
ernment he  has  the  ability  to  bring 
the  American  peoples'  attention  to  the 
issue  at  hand,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
people  to  decide.  If  the  people,  upon 
looking  at  the  issues,  decide  the  Presi- 
dent is  wrong,  they  can  write  or  call 
their  Congressman  and  say,  "No,  no, 
the  President  is  not  doing  the  right 
thing.  Vote  to  override  the  veto."  But 
if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  American 
people,  upon  looking  at  the  issues, 
decide  that  the  President  is  right,  they 
can  then  write  or  call  their  Congress- 
man and  say.  "Support  the  President, 
support  his  veto  and  pass  the  kind  of 
bill  he  is  willing  to  sign." 


It  is  in  that  context  that  it  is  very 
clear  that  President  Reagan  has  a  con- 
stitutional majority  and  is  in  fact  able 
to  fight  the  issue  on  his  terms.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  not  yet  been  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  President  does  have  the  abil- 
ity to  preside,  and  that  we  would  do 
far  better  to  govern  with  the  President 
rather  than  to  delay,  procrastinate, 
and  hide  in  the  hopes  of  governing 
against  the  President. 

Second,  is  $1  billion  worth  fighting 
over?  Few  things  surprise  me  more 
than  the  willingness  of  our  good 
friends  on  the  liberal  side  of  this  issue 
to  get  up  and  say  cavalierly,  "I  don't 
understand  why  he  vetoed  it,  after  all. 
it  is  only  $1  or  $2  billion." 

I  think  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
what  Washington  does  to  people  after 
a  while,  how  large  numbers  become 
meaningless,  massive  expenditures 
become  automatic,  and  huge  increases 
become  reasonable. 

A  billion  dollars  in  1980  was  the 
entire  income  of  50,000  American  fam- 
ilies; or  to  put  it  differently,  in  1980, 
$1  billion  was  the  total  taxes  for 
442.477  families.  Think  of  it.  Over  that 
small  amount  which  our  liberal 
friends  did  not  particularly  think  im- 
portant, we  could  have  stopped  all 
taxes  for  every  family  below  the 
median  level  in  four  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  this  country.  Not  a  single 
family  would  have  paid  a  dime.  That.  I 
think,  is  worth  fighting  over. 

A  billion  dollars  is  worth  fighting 
over  because  it  came  out  of  every 
pocket,  because  it  is  a  child  who 
cannot  go  to  school,  or  a  family  that 
cannot  buy  Christmas  presents,  a  real- 
tor who  cannot  sell  a  house,  or  a 
young  couple  that  cannot  buy  a  house. 
It  is  one  more  step  toward  high  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation,  toward  crush- 
ing the  American  economy  and  killing 
jobs. 

So.  my  answer  is  yes.  a  billion  dollars 
is  worth  fighting  over,  and  I  would 
challenge  any  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress to  go  home  and  attempt  to  ex- 
plain with  a  straight  face  to  his  audi- 
ence back  home  why  they  think  a  bil- 
lion dollars  is  trivial. 

Third,  should  we  engage  in  real 
fights  over  political  issues  that  involve 
the  risk  of  closing  the  doors  of  the 
Government?  My  answer  is  yes.  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  in  this  economy,  where  the 
Federal  Government  borrows  money 
to  cover  its  deficit,  where  it  forces  up 
interest  rates  by  competing  with 
people  back  home,  we  are  closing 
doors  for  homebuilders.  for  car  deal- 
ers, for  people  who  work  in  the  hous- 
ing industry,  for  literally  thousands  of 
Americans. 

If  it  is  right  for  a  small  business  in 
Douglasville  to  go  broke,  if  it  is  right 
to  close  the  doors  of  a  car  dealer  in 
Clayton  County.  Ga..  why  is  it  not  all 


right  to  run  the  same  risk  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  say.  "Yes,  by  George,  if 
the  only  way  to  get  your  attention  is 
to  bring  everything  to  a  halt,  and  in 
order  to  save  jobs,  in  order  to  create  a 
healthy  economy,  in  order  to  improve 
things,  certainly  we  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  applying  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  same  dangers  that  affect 
every  American." 

Second,  ultimately  the  only  real  tool 
we  have  to  bring  about  change  is  the 
willingness  to  quit  spending  money 
and  a  willingness  to  shift  where  we 
spend  money.  If  all  we  do  in  this  body 
is  talk,  orate,  posture,  gesture,  then  in 
the  long  run  we  do  not  govern. 

Ultimately,  we  have  to  say  to  the  lib- 
erals who  still  run  the  House  and  who 
in  many  ways  still  run  the  bureaucra- 
cy, "We  are  going  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
this  Government  under  control.  We 
are  going  to  move  decisively  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  are  going  to  cut  spend- 
ing as  much  as  needed.  We  are  going 
to  protect  the  American  family's  pock- 
etbook  rather  than  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat's pocketbook.  and  if  this 
means  when  we  collide  in  our  values, 
when  there  really  is  a  fundamental 
difference  in  this  Chamber,  when  we 
must  run  the  risk  of  closing  down  the 
Government  in  order  to  force  change, 
then  that  is  far  better  than  to  keep 
open  the  doors  of  that  Government  at 
the  expense  of  having  no  change." 

Third,  the  liberal  Democratic  leader- 
ship which  has  cried  "foul"  all  day  in 
fact  brought  us  to  this  point.  Let  me 
use  two  examples  of  how  we  have 
stumbled  into  this  situation.  Back  in 
the  sunruner,  when  we  brought  up  the 
reconciliation  bill,  we  attempted  to 
pass  a  genuine  health  care  block  grant 
program.  We  wanted  to  really  send  the 
money  back  home  without  strings, 
without  redtape.  without  tightly  con- 
trolled bureaucracy.  We  were  blocked 
in  this  room  by  the  liberal  Democratic 
leadership  that  controls  the  Health 
Care  Subcommittee,  that  controls  the 
calendar,  that  controls  the  schedule. 
So.  we  end  up  with  the  result  that 
folks  back  home  who  think  they  got  a 
block  grant  are  shocked  to  discover 
the  same  old  redtape  is  there,  the 
same  old  bureaucracy  is  there,  the 
same  old  waste  of  money  is  there.  Yet. 
we  could  have  easily  passed  the  block 
grant  if  only  the  leadership  of  this 
body  had  cooperated. 

Yesterday,  we  added  an  amendment 
to  the  continuing  resolution  to  provide 
pay  raises  for  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers who,  obeyed  the  law  and  stayed  on 
the  job,  for  the  two  unions  which 
stayed  on  the  job  and  obeyed  the  law. 
for  the  people  who  helped  America's 
airplanes  move.  Why  do  we  have  to 
bring  that  up  in  a  special  setting,  in  an 
unusual  means?  Because  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  that  controls  the 
committee  that  would  bring  that  bill 
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out  does  not  want  to  do  so  except  on 
their  terms,  on  their  schedule,  to  force 
the  rehiring  of  people  who  broke  the 
law. 

In  other  words,  it  was  a  sheer  test  of 
will,  and  the  question  was:  How  could 
we  legitimately  use  the  rules  of  the 
House,  legitimately  use  the  Constitu- 
tion as  designed  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, to  achieve  the  American  peo- 
ple's will  instead  of  to  go  back  and  give 
in,  to  cave  in  to  the  policies  of  the 
past? 

The  question  now  is.  Where  should 
we  go  from  here?  We  are  probably 
today  going  to  pass  a  resolution  in 
both  bodies  which  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  signed,  which  will  buy  us  2 
weeks.  What.  then,  should  we  do? 
How.  then,  should  we  proceed?  Let  me 
offer  two  suggestions. 

First,  having  taken  these  steps, 
having  vetoed  the  resolution  that  was 
unacceptable,  the  President  should 
now  clearly  and  in  writing  outline  a 
series  of  dramatic  changes,  changes 
comparable  to  the  reconciliation  Act. 
The  time  to  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  future  is  now,  not  the 
future.  The  time  to  pass  the  changes 
necessary  is  now,  not  the  future.  The 
next  continuing  resolution  should  in- 
clude decisive  changes  that  move  us 
toward  a  healthy  economy,  lower  in- 
terest rates,  a  more  stable  inflation 
rate,  and  the  creation  of  real  jobs  that 
will  last  for  the  future.  We  are  head- 
ing into  a  recession.  We  are  heading 
into  a  period  of  continued  unbalanced 
budgets,  and  I  think  the  time  to 
change  both  the  recession  and  the  un- 
balanced budget  is  right  now. 
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So  I  would  hope  that  President 
Reagan  would  greet  the  Congress, 
when  it  returns  from  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday,  with  a  decisive,  clear  mes- 
sage about  just  the  kind  of  resolution 
he  would  sign  next.  It  should  have  (a), 
(b).  (c),  and  (d)  spelled  out,  and  they 
should  be  in  bold  strokes,  boldly  de- 
signed to  achieve  real  change  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  need,  at  a  time  when 
every  American  family  has  to  change 
its  plans,  for  the  Government  not  to 
also  have  to  change  its  plans,  and  the 
people  should  not  be  told,  "We  can't 
move  that  quickly  here,"  when  we 
know  that  small  businesses  have  to 
move  that  quickly  and  that  families 
with  members  laid  off  have  to  move 
that  quickly.  There  is  no  easy  continu- 
ing resolution  for  an  unemployed 
steelworker.  there  is  no  easy  continu- 
ing resolution  for  an  unemployed 
schoolteacher,  and  there  is  no  easy 
continuing  resolution  for  a  small  com- 
munity hit  hard  when  its  factories 
close.  If  they  have  to  change,  is  it  not 
only  fair  for  the  Government  to  have 
to  change  with  equal  speed? 

Finally,  we  need  to  move  toward 
positive  changes  and  toward  develop- 


ing the  positive  models  for  legislation 
for  the  future.  It  is  vital  that  we  get  a 
commitment  from  the  liberal  leader- 
ship of  this  House  that  they  will  hold 
positive  hearings  and  that  they  will 
give  us  fair  opportunity.  There  is  a 
road-show  atmosphere  being  devel- 
of>ed,  as  represented  by  recent  com- 
mittee hearings  around  the  country 
that  are  brutally  partisan,  that  are 
narrowly  conceived,  and  that  are 
stacked  to  insure  that  only  the  dedi- 
cated liberal  welfare  state  gets  its 
hearing. 

We  are  in  fact  at  a  turning  point  of 
American  history.  We  are  moving 
toward  a  continuing  opportunity  state 
built  with  different  principles  and 
with  different  allies  to  achieve  differ- 
ent goals.  The  leaders  of  this  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  in  the 
transition  from  the  dedicated  liberal 
welfare  state  toward  the  emerging 
concerned  opportunity  state.  To  the 
extent  it  continues  to  stack  the  deck, 
whether  it  stacks  that  deck  by  unfair- 
ly setting  up  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Budget  Committee,  or  whether  it 
stacks  that  deck  by  unfairly  setting  up 
hearings  that  are  clearly  designed  for 
the  narrowest  of  partisan  purposes, 
stacking  the  deck  makes  it  harder  for 
the  American  people,  makes  it  harder 
for  the  Nation,  and  slows  down  the 
emergence  of  the  opportunity  state, 
and  in  the  long  run  can  be  of  interest 
only  to  those  who  place  partisan  ad- 
vantage above  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  summary  of 
where  we  are  today.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  a  legitimate  conflict  over  legiti- 
mate differences  fought  out  in  the 
best  constitutional  tradition  and  using 
precisely  the  tools  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  us. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILL      TO 

PROVIDE    FOR    PURCHASE    OF 

OIL    AND    STRATEGIC     MINER- 

Al£  AND  MATERIALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
dedicate  an  estimated  $3  billion  a  year 
for  the  purchase  of  oil  and  strategic 
minerals  and  materials.  My  purpose  is 
to  shore  up  our  alarmingly  deficient 
reserves,  a  deficiency  that  puts  our 
Nation  in  grave  peril. 

The  bill.  H.R.  5063.  would  set  aside 
Government  revenues  from  oil  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for 
the  purchase  of  oil  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  nonfuel  minerals  and  materi- 
als for  the  strategic  materials  stock- 
pile. 

A  reliable  and  constant  source  of 
funds  is  needed  quickly  to  assure  that 


we  will  bring  our  reserves  and  stock- 
piles to  adequate  levels,  levels  neces- 
sary to  avert  national  disaster  should 
supplies  be  cut  off. 

To  meet  present  stockpile  goals  for 
the  eight  minerals  most  vulnerable  to 
disruption  of  supply  will  require  $5.7 
billion.  These  materials  are  considered 
absolutely  indispensable  to  our  indus- 
try and  our  national  defense.  Passage 
of  H.R.  5063  will  make  funds  available 
to  begin  these  purchases. 

We  also  face  a  serious  shortage  in 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  It  is 
significantly  behind  schedule.  It  now 
contains  about  200  million  barrels  of 
oil,  only  enough  to  cover  a  disruption 
in  our  supply  of  imported  oil  for  ap- 
proximately- 50  days.  We  need  to  build 
this  reserve  to  at  least  750  million  bar- 
rels. 

The  revenues  from  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  leases,  as  provided  in  H.R. 
5063.  would  be  distributed  in  the  ratio 
of  80  percent  to  the  petroleum  reserve 
and  20  percent  to  the  minerals  and 
materials  stockpile.  These  reserves  will 
strengthen  our  national  defense.  They 
provide  essential  supplies  to  keep  the 
Nation's  industries  operating  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

This  emergency  could  easily  develop. 
The  primary  materials  in  our  stockpile 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  supply 
interruptions.  The  unstable  nations  of 
central  and  southern  Africa  control  64 
percent  of  the  world's  vanadium.  95 
percent  of  the  world's  chromium,  86 
percent  of  the  world's  platinum.  53 
percent  of  the  world's  manganese,  and 
52  percent  of  the  world's  cobalt.  Per- 
sian Gulf  countries  produce  52  percent 
of  the  world's  oil  supply. 

These  are  the  parts  of  the  world 
that  Leonid  Brezhnev  was  talking 
about  when  he  said.  "Our  aim  is  to 
gain  control  of  the  two  great  treasure 
houses  on  which  the  West  depends: 
the  energy  treasure  house  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  mineral  treasure 
house  of  central  and  southern  Africa." 

Our  vulnerability  is  evident  when  we 
realize  that  one  engine  for  an  F-15  or 
F-16  aircraft  requires  5,366  pounds  of 
titanium,  1,656  pounds  of  chromium, 
910  pounds  of  cobalt,  and  171  pounds 
of  columbium.  And  there  are  short- 
ages of  all  these  materials  within  our 
present  reserves. 

We  must  not  allow  our  country  to 
continue  in  this  precarious  situation. 
We  must  not  leave  our  Nation  in  grave 
danger  because  we  have  failed  to  act. 
Other  nations— for  example,  both 
Japan  and  Germany— are  conscien- 
tious in  filling  their  strategic  reserves 
and  stockpiles.  Good  stewardship  and 
our  national  safety  demand  the  same 
of  us. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ON 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  in  the  next  few 
days,  the  President  will  sign  a  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  intelligence.  The  new 
order  will  put  the  CIA  into  the  domes- 
tic spying  business  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with,  if  not  the  letter  at  least 
the  original  spirit  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act.  None  of  the  possible 
changes  which  have  been  discussed  in 
recent  days  alters  that  basic  fact. 

Newspapers  around  the  country 
have  been  speaking  out  against  the 
proposal.  Indeed  it  is  ironic,  that  news- 
papers have  had  more  access  to  the 
document  and  more  involvement  in 
the  process  than  most  Members  of 
Congress  and  that  we  have  to  look  to 
them  for  our  understanding  of  what 
the  intelligence  community  has  in 
store  for  us. 

I  refer  our  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing editorials: 
(From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal.  Oct. 

10.  19811 
Once  again,  the  rules  may  be  changed  for 
Americas     intelligence     agents     operating 
within  this  country.  Restrictions  may  be  re- 
laxed, and  such  a  change  would  be  risky. 

During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  some  intelli- 
gence operatives,  mainly  those  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  were  found  to 
have  gone  way  out  of  bounds  in  their  do- 
mestic activities.  Following  these  disclo- 
sures. President  Jimmy  Carter  ordered  a 
halt  to  any  CIA  spying  on  Americans  in  this 
country.  Now  the  Reagan  administration  is 
trying  to  ease  the  CIA  back  into  surveil- 
lance and  infiltration  activities  on  U.S.  soil. 
It's  an  unsound  move. 

Members  of  Congress  and  civil-liberties 
groups  have  already  protested  provisions  of 
the  proposed  directive,  arguing  that  they 
would  put  intelligence  agencies  back  into 
the  business  of  interfering  with  Americans, 
mostly  political  dissidents.  Indeed,  the 
latest  version  of  the  order  would  allow 
agents  not  only  to  infiltrate,  but  to  disrupt 
any  group  they  suspected  of  subversive 
action. 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee  has 
begun  to  get  cooperation  from  intelligence 
officials,  who  at  first  were  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss .some  of  the  proposed  rule  changes.  But 
some  difficult  questions,  bearing  on  poten- 
tial civil-liberties  abuses,  have  not  been  ade- 
quately addressed. 

Skeptics  are  properly  concerned  about  let- 
ting intelligence  agents  back  into  covert  do- 
mestic activities.  They  fear  that  such  a 
move  would  risk  the  re-emergence  of  pro- 
grams like  Operation  Chaos,  run  by  the  CIA 
counterespionage  unit,  which  spied  on  hun- 
dreds of  U.S.  citizens  opposed  to  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  others,  and  compiled  dossiers 
by  the  thousand. 

Intelligence  agencies  are  rightly  con- 
cerned about  U.S.  citizens  and  foreign  na- 
tionals who  may  be  engaged  in  illegal  work 
to  commit  violence  or  undermine  U.S.  secu- 
rity. It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  nec- 
essary investigative  work  from  actions  that 
intrude  upon  constitutional  rights,  but  the 
one  clear  dividing   line  set   in   the   Carter 


order  was  to  prevent  the  agencies  engaged 
in  foreign  intelligence  from  encroaching  on 
domestic  areas— and  this  would  be  undercut 
by  the  Reagan  proposal. 

Civil-liberties  defenders,  including  many 
congressmen,  fear  the  exercise  of  surveil- 
lance and  infiltration  powers  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  intelligence  officials.  They 
insist  that  such  powers  be  authorized  and 
circumscribed  by  law.  to  preclude  any  new 
abuses  by  over-zealous  agents  or  their  supe- 
riors. As  one  congressman  put  it.  "History 
has  taught  us  in  the  United  States  to  trust 
in  the  rule  of  law  and  not  of  men." 

Americans,  and  their  nation,  clearly  must 
be  protected  against  foreign  agents  bent  on 
either  espionage  or  sabotage,  but  a  demo- 
cratic government  cannot  afford  to  let  its 
own  agents  operate  outside  the  law  and  thus 
damage  the  fabric  of  constitutional  protec- 
tions. The  intent  of  the  existing  order  was 
to  leave  domestic  intelligence  work  to  agen- 
cies like  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. This  separation  should  be  firmly  main- 
tained, lest  some  variant  of  Operation 
Chaos  take  root  in  the  future. 

fProm  the  Rockford  (111.)  Register  Star. 

Oct.  9.  1981] 
In  politics  and  government,  the  cure  isn't 
always  worse  than  the  disease,  but  you  can 
bet  that  it  often  is  at  least  as  bad. 

They  call  it  the  pendulum  effect:  The 
worse  the  abuse,  the  more  extreme  the 
"cure." 

Without  question,  the  top  American  spy 
agency,  the  CIA,  has  been  the  victim  of  just 
that. 

The  abuses  were  bad— terribly  bad.  The 
CIA  had  abused  its  powers  and  its  secrecy  to 
carry  out  politically-inspired  domestic  sur- 
veillance operations  against  those  whose 
only  crime  was  political  disagreement.  It 
had  launched  overseas  assassination  at- 
tempts at  great  embarrassment  to  this 
naton— attempts  so  bizarre  in  their  concept 
that  even  a  James  Bond  would  have  been 
ashamed.  It  put  itself  above  Congress,  above 
the  courts,  above  the  constitution,  above  all 
law. 

There  were  abuses  completely  unaccept- 
able to  anyone  who  believes  in  democracy. 

So  the  CIA  had  iU  wings  clipped,  but 
clipped  so  badly  that  the  agency  has  been 
virtually  unable  to  function  in  its  intended 
role  as  the  intelligence  gathering  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  nation.  The  abuses  were  so  bad 
that  in  seeking  cures,  the  pendulum  swung 
too  far. 

Now  the  Reagan  White  House  has  sent 
Congress  a  proposal  to  revise  and  possibly 
loosen  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  CIA. 

Clearly  reform  is  necessary.  But.  just  as 
clearly,  this  represents  another  swing  of 
that  pendulum.  And  it  must  not  l)e  allowed 
to  once  again  swing  too  far. 

The  White  House  would  once  again 
permit  domestic  surveillance  (the  job  of 
police  and  the  FBI,  not  the  CIA).  The  attor- 
ney general  or  the  CIA  chief  would  be  em- 
powered to  determine  the  legality— even  the 
constitutionality— of  each  individual  CIA 
action.  That  would  give  the  CIA  boss  powers 
reserved  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

How  well  would  those  powers  be  exer- 
cised? There's  a  clue  in  the  fact  that  Justice 
Department  officials  refused,  even  in  secret 
session,  to  discuss  with  congressmen  how 
they  woud  interpret  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Clearly,  the  CIA  wants  once  again  to  be 
free  of  all  congressional  or  court  controls- 
controls  Congress  must  never  again  surren- 


der. The  American  public  must  be  protected 
from  politically-inspired  CIA  actions.  The 
agency  must  not  ever  again  be  given  the 
right  to  make  its  own  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Cures  are  needed,  but  not  cures  which  are 
worse  than  the  disease. 

[From  the  Sentinel  Star,  Orlando;  Pla.,  Oct. 
10.  1981] 
Shortly  after  his  inauguration  last  Janu- 
ary. Ronald  Reagan  began  to  implement 
one  of  his  key  campaign  promises:  "to  un- 
leash" the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In 
addition  to  his  suggestions  that  congression- 
al restraint  and  review  of  overseas  covert  ac- 
tivities be  severely  reduced.  Mr.  Reagan  also 
tried  to  get  legal  clearance  for  the  CIA  to 
re-enter  the  domestic  spying  arena. 

The  resulting  storm  of  protest  forced  the 
new  President  to  backtrack.  He  rescinded 
the  proposal  posthaste.  But  now.  less  than 
six  months  after  that  rather  ignominious 
defeat.  Mr.  Reagan  is  trying  again.  This 
time,  rather  than  softening  some  of  the 
more  objectionable  sections  of  the  proposal, 
he  is  lowering  his  saber  and  sounding  the 
charge. 

In  addition  to  the  clearance  for  CIA  do- 
mestic spying  contained  in  last  March's  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Reagan  is  also  seeking  authoriza- 
tion for  the  CIA  not  only  to  infiltrate  do- 
mestic groups  but  also  to  be  able  to  "influ- 
ence"  those  groups  where  the  director  sees 
fit.  All  of  this  presumably  takes  place  out  of 
the  view  of  congressional  oversight  commit- 
tees. 

How  ironic.  This  Neanderthal  propo.sal 
comes  from  the  same  man  who  says  he  op- 
poses the  draft  because  of  the  unwarranted 
intrusion  it  represents  on  an  individual's 
constitutional  rights. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  needed  to  revise  un- 
warranted restrictions  slapped  on  the  CIA 
intelligence-gathering  activities  after  its 
Watergate  abuses  came  to  light.  Still,  the 
CIA's  work  lies  outside  American  borders; 
the  FBI  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  what 
goes  on  here. 

For  either  of  those  organizations,  the  idea 
of  acting  as  government-agent  provocateur 
should  have  been  dispelled  by  the  FBI's  dis- 
astrous experiences  with  Gary  Rowe.  Mr. 
Rowe  was  an  FBI  informer  successfully 
planted  inside  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  But  in- 
stead of  being  a  gold  mine  of  information, 
he  turned  into  an  FBI  nightmare  when  he 
participated  in  the  murder  of  a  female  civil 
rights  worker. 

In  a  nation  founded  on  individual  free- 
dom, the  government's  role  in  spying  on  its 
people  must  t>e  severely  limited  and  based 
on  the  premise  that  it  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  You  don't  defend  America's  unique 
structure  of  government  by  jumping  all  over 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  name  of  the 
greater  good. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
Oct.  7.  1981] 

The  Reagan  administration  has  drafted  a 
presidential  order  broadening  the  authority 
of  intelligence  agencies  that  would  clear  the 
way  for  police  state  tactics  in  the  United 
States.  If  put  into  effect  as  reported,  the 
order,  among  other  things,  would:  (1)  grant 
the  agencies,  including  the  Central  Intelli 
gence  Agency,  "broad  authority "  to  infil- 
trate American  organizations  and  seek  to  in- 
fluence their  activities.  (2)  allow  agents  to 
review  bank,  medical,  telephone  and  other 
private  records.  (3)  permit  CIA  agents  to 
follow  and  photograph  Americans  abroad, 
even  if  the  Americans  were  not  believed  to 


be  agents  of  a  foreign  power  or  in  Mved  in 
terrorism  or  drug  traffic. 

All  of  these  activities  were  curbed  by  an 
executive  order  issued  by  President  Carter 
in  1978.  an  order  that  the  Reagan  draft  is 
designed  to  replace.  Despite  assurances 
from  administration  sources  that  all  intelli- 
gence activities  would  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  law  and  be  approved  by  the  CIA  di- 
rector or  the  attorney  general,  the  draft 
order  raises  alarming  possibilities  for  Or- 
wellian  intrusion  into  Americans'  private 
lives  by  the  government.  Given  the  kind  of 
snooping  licenses  proposed  and  the  lack  of 
accountability  to  independent  authority, 
how  could  innocent  citizens  be  sure  that 
their  personal  records  were  not  l>eing  secret 
ly  examined,  that  their  organizations  were 
not  being  manipulated  by  secret  govern- 
ment agents,  that  they  were  not  being  shad- 
owed abroad  by  suspicious  sleuths? 

The  proposed  order  apparently  would  au- 
thorize by  presidential  fiat  what  was  forbid- 
den by  a  1947  act  of  Congress  which  explic- 
itly said  the  CIA  "shall  have  no  police,  sub- 
poena, law-enforcement  powers,  or  internal- 
security  functions. "  If  congressional  intelli- 
gence committees,  where  opposition  has  al- 
ready arisen,  do  not  seek  to  counteract  this 
plan  with  more  restrictive  laws  to  curb  intel- 
ligence abuses,  they  will  be  acceding  to 
Soviet-style  big  brotherism. 

[Prom  the  San  Jose  News.  Nov.  5.  1981] 

Freedom's  Just  Anotheh  Word  Under 
Reagan  Order  on  CIA 
When  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  and  Rep. 
Don  Edwards  agree  on  anything,  it's  signifi- 
cant. When  they  agree  that  a  proposed  new 
executive  order  governing  CIA  activities  is  a 
frightening  threat  to  civil  liberties,  its  time 
to  head  for  the  tornado  shelter  and  batten 
down  the  doors. 

The  conservative  Republican  from  Arizo- 
na is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence:  the  liberal  Democrat 
from  San  Jose  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Both  are 
alarmed  by  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposed  revision  of  Executive  Order  12036. 
the  document  that  defines  the  functions  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  FBI 
and  other  components  of  the  American  in- 
telligence machine.  Goldwater  and  Ed- 
wards—and the  rest  of  us— have  a  lot  to  be 
alarmed  about. 

The  scariest  part  of  the  new  order,  and 
the  once  that  has  created  the  most  contro- 
versy, is  Section  2.  Paragraph  9.  which 
states:  "No  one  acting  on  behalf  of  agencies 
within  the  Intelligence  Community  may 
join  or  otherwise  participate  in  any  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  any 
agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
without  disclosing  their  intelligence  affili- 
ation .  .  .  except  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures established  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General." 

Like  a  multiple  warhead  atop  an  ICBM. 
that  paragraph,  with  iU  deceptively  turgid 
wording  and  curiously  inverted  structure, 
contains  a  number  of  civil  liberties  bomb- 
shells. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  allow  the  CIA 
for  the  first  time  to  infiltrate  and  engage  in 
spying  against  organizations  within  this 
country.  As  a  later  passage  makes  clear,  the 
CIA's  sleuths  would  even  be  allowed  to  act 
as  agents  provocateurs.  Under  the  existing 
executive  order,  signed  by  President  Carter 
in  January  1978.  only  the  FBI  can  engage  in 
such  machinations. 


Reagan's  order  also  would  give  the  CIA  a 
much  longer  and  looser  leash.  Under  the 
present  rules,  acts  of  domestic  counterintel- 
ligence must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the 
attorney  general.  The  Reagan  rules  would 
require  only  that  such  activities  conform  to 
some  general,  as  yet  unspecified  and  inevita- 
bly secret  "procedures"  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  CIA  and  FBI  czars  and  the  attorney 
general. 

Invidious  as  it  is.  Section  2.  Paragraph  9  is 
by  no  means  the  only  frightening  element 
of  Reagan's  propasal.  The  new  order  also 
would: 

Remove  the  provision  that  Americans 
abroad  can  l)e  subjected  to  continuing  phys- 
ical surveillance  only  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
belief  that  they  are  agents  of  a  foreign 
power. 

Make  it  possible  for  intelligence  agencies 
to  disseminate  information  they  have  col- 
lected about  American  citizens  even  if  they 
are  not  the  subjects  of  an  investigation— 
"creating."  as  Edwards  says,  "serious  priva- 
cy questions  for  Americans  who  are  totally 
innocent  of  any  wrongdoing": 

Authorize  the  CIA  to  cooperate  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  a  func- 
tion currently  limited  to  the  FBI:  and 

Remove  the  requirement  that  the  presi- 
dent receive  a  recommendation  from  the 
National  Security  Council  before  authoriz- 
ing any  covert  actions  overseas. 

In  drafting  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  the  law  that  created  the  CIA.  Con- 
gress took  pains  to  bar  the  agency  from  any 
domestic  spying  role:  "The  agency  shall 
have  no  police,  subpoena  (or)  law  enforce- 
ment powers  or  internal  security  functions." 
The  consequences  of  ignoring  that  bit  of 
legislative  wisdom  became  chillingly  clear  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  revelation  that  the 
CIA  had  spied  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  as  part  of  ""Operation  Chaos.""  an 
elaborate— and  unsuccessful— effort  to 
prove  that  domestic  dissenters  were  the 
puppets  of  sinister  foreign  powers. 

Now  the  White  House  is  about  to  give  the 
CIA  not  merely  a  license  but  an  official 
mandate  to  engage  in  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  police-state  tactics  again,  with  only 
the  flimsiest  procedural  restraints.  Its 
ironic  that  this  administration,  in  the  name 
of  defending  America  and  its  institutions,  is 
willing  to  endanger  the  very  freedoms  that 
distinguish  this  nation  from  its  totalitarian 
enemies. 

Congressman  Edwards  expressed  the  idea 
well  in  a  different,  but  related,  context:  "If 
a  free  society  is  sacrificed  for  a  belter  intel- 
ligence system,  we  have  compromised  our 
very  goal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights" 
first  hearing  on  the  proposed  execu- 
tive order  on  intelligence  activities,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Congressman  Harold  Washington 
made  a  most  eloquent  opening  state- 
ment about  the  dangers  of  permitting 
the  CIA  to  become  involved  in  domes- 
tic intelligence  activities.  He  referred 
to  his  own  experience  as  the  target  of 
domestic  surveillance  in  Chicago  in 
the  1960's  and  warned  against  any  re- 
newal of  such  illicit  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
statement.  I  think  it  raises  important 
questions  in  the  current  debate  over 
the  direction  of  our  intelligence  policy. 


Opening  Statement  of  Congressman 
Harold  Washington  Before  the  Subcom- 
Mi"rTEE  ON  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  you  for  holding 
the.se  hearings. 

I  want  to  start  by  making  it  clear  at  the 
outset  that  I  support  the  law  enforcement 
and  intelligence  functions  of  the  federal 
government.  They  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  freedoms  and  of  our  social 
order.  But  the  way  to  protect  a  free  and 
open  .society  against  totalitarianism  abroad 
is  not  to  replicate  the  KGB  at  home.  It  has 
never  been  demonstrated  to  me  that  you 
can  fight  totalitarianism  with  totalitarian- 
ism, and  history  is  replete  with  examples  of 
what  happens  when  you  try  to. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  character- 
ized as  being  against  the  Administration  or 
against  the  iplelligence  community.  This  is 
not  a  football  scrimmage.  I  am  motivated  by 
a  sincere  commitment  to  preserving  the 
democratic  ideals  of  this  country,  and  also 
by  a  desire  to  protect  the  agencies  them- 
selves from  political  abuse. 

The  Administration  has  put  forth  a 
number  of  proposals  which  would  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  ability  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  public  to  guard  against  abuses.  The 
Intelligence  Agents  Identities  Act  Would 
make  it  a  crime  to  disclose  the  identity  of  an 
intelligence  agent,  even  absent  malicious 
intent. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  would  make  it  difficult  for  an 
individual  to  learn  if  he  were  a  target  of  sur- 
veillance, and  would  deny  a  meaningful  op- 
portunity to  correct  misinformation  which 
had  been  collected  by  government  agencies. 
Proposed  changes  in  the  exclusionary  rule 
governing  criminal  prosecutions  would 
remove  many  practical  incentives  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  slay  within  the 
bounds  of  permissible  conduct. 

Removal  of  the  19lh  century  prohibition 
against  military  involvement  in  domestic 
law  enforcement— a  doctrine  known  as  posse 
comilatas— has  paved  the  way  for  a  signifi- 
cant erosion  of  the  separation  between  the 
armed  forces  and  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
same  rationale— the  need  to  strengthen  en- 
forcement of  drug  abuse  laws— is  being  used 
here  to  extend  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
foreign  intelligence  agencies.  While  we  don't 
approve  the  illegal  use  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, it  should  be  understood  that  this 
loosely  stated  rationale  could  extend  the 
CIA's  domestic  intelligence  and  surveillance 
activities  to  cover  the  day-to-day  affairs  of 
many  millions  of  Americans  who.  regardless 
of  how  we  feel  about  it.  make  occasional  use 
of  marijuana  or  cocaine. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  newspaper 
accounts  and  the  Committee's  staff  memo 
that  the  proposed  Executive  Order  would 
also  have  a  significant  chilling  effect  which 
could  undermine  the  functioning  of  other 
federal  agencies.  It  provides  for  surveillance 
of  U.S.  officials,  ostensibly  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  under  hostile  surveillance. 
It  resolves  a  turf  battle  between  the  FBI 
and  the  CIA  by  giving  virtually  untram- 
meled  powers  to  the  CIA. 

It  orders  heads  of  all  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  honor  CIA  requests 
for  cover  and  support,  and  allows  the  CIA  to 
dictate  budgeUry  reprogrammings  within 
other  agencies,  subject  only  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  President  by  the  agency  head 
involved. 
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It  protects  the  CIA  from  embarrassment 
by  providing  for  procedures  to  protect  not 
only  its  sources,  but  its  methods  and  analyt- 
ical procedures,  making  it  difficult  to  assess 
the  validity  of  CIA  conclusions  and  analyses 
of  events.  Any  bureaucracy  would  love  such 
a  provision,  but  I  doubt  it  contributes  much 
to  national  security. 

The  proposed  Executive  Order  allows  the 
infiltration  of  domestic  organizations  and 
provides  that  this  infiltration  can  also  be 
used  to  influence  the  activities  of  the  orga- 
nization or  its  members  if  this  is  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  Order  would 
permit  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  on  U.S.  citizens  gained  coinci- 
dentally  through  aerial  reconnaissance 
flights  over  the  United  States— provided 
only  that  the  purpose  of  such  flights  was 
not  to  target  a  specific  individual.  According 
to  the  Washington  Post,  these  reconnais- 
sance photographs  can  read  a  license  plate. 
The  Order  authorizes  mail  openings  and 
other  forms  of  domestic  surveillance,  sub- 
ject only  to  procedures  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

It  establishes  no  internal  or  external 
mechanisms  for  reporting  or  correcting  or 
punishing  violations.  It  provides  only  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  report  to  the 
President  violations  of  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws  of  the  United  States— of  which  he 
somehow  becomes  aware.  No  other  action  is 
prescribed  in  the  Order. 

Finally,  the  proposed  Order  contains  a 
catch-all  phrase  which  effectively  short -cir- 
cuits what  few  protections  it  contains.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  other  overly-broad  authoriza- 
tions, the  Order  contains  a  catch-all  author- 
ization to  permit  such  other  intelligence  ac- 
tivities as  the  President  may  direct  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  proposal 
goes  too  far  in  creating  the  framework  for 
precisely  the  sort  of  regime  that  we  oppose 
abroad.  There  is  little  opportunity  for 
review,  and  a  very  great  likelihood  for  in- 
timidating those  who  demand  review. 

Laws  and  regulations  of  this  finality 
should  not  be  passed  for  the  moment.  This 
is  very  likely  to  be  abused  over  time. 

The  proposed  Order  would  undermine  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  our  citizens  in  their 
government. 

It  would  give  rise  to  the  worst  sorts  of  po- 
litical abuses,  and  force  dedicated  intelli- 
gence officers  to  spend  time  and  resources 
tracking  domestic  political  opponents  of 
whoever  occupied  the  oval  office  at  the 
time.  It  would  also  bring  chaos  to  the  intelli- 
gence community  every  time  there  was  a 
change  of  Administration. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  sorts  of 
abuses  that  can  occur.  You  are  all  aware  of 
the  PBIs  attempted  character  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  and  of  the  Bureau's 
infiltration  of  the  Muslims  and  the  Black 
Panthers,  in  a  scheme  to  get  these  two 
groups  to  destroy  each  other.  I  was  myself 
the  target  of  surveillance  by  the  Chicago 
Police  during  the  Watergate  era  that  most 
of  us  slept  through. 

Granted,  this  was  not  necessarily  FBI  or 
CIA  surveillance.  However,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  and  a 
suit,  I  never  would  have  obtained  the  infor- 
mation in  my  file.  Before  coming  to  the 
Congress.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  for  16  years,  including 
services  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
State  Senate.  The  only  things  I  was  engaged 
in  were  representing  my  District,  politically 
opposing  policies  of  the  late  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago and  his  political  machines,  and  com- 


bating crime  and  attempting  to  improve  law 
enforcement  in  my  community. 

Because  of  this,  I  was  subjected  to  surveil- 
lance. The  records  I  obtained,  which  I  am 
making  available  to  the  subcommittee,  show 
that  I  participated  in  an  annual  children's 
parade,  spoke  to  churches  and  made  speech- 
es before  community  organizations.  In  order 
to  obtain  these  records,  it  was  necessary  for 
police  agents  to  infiltrate  religious  and  com- 
munity groups.  It  was  an  enormous  waste  of 
time  and  public  money.  The  police  tactics 
caused  distrust  and  resentments  within  the 
community  which  undermined  respect  and 
cooperation  between  citizens  and  the  police. 
The  fear  and  suspicion  still  lingers  within 
many  neighborhoods.  Following  the  public 
outcry  over  the  assassinations  of  Mark 
Clark  and  Fred  Hampton,  a  request  was 
made  that  5  members  of  Congress  investi- 
gate the  shootings.  This  resulted  in  the 
police  putting  these  Members  of  Congress 
under  surveillance  and  opening  files  on 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand that  my  concerns  are  genuine.  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  situation  develop  In  which,  for 
example,  our  students  blame  the  CIA  for  ev- 
erything that  happens  domestically,  just  as 
French  or  West  German  students  now 
blame  the  CIA,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  ev- 
erything that  happens  overseas.  I  don't 
want  to  see  a  situation  develop  where  rev- 
elations of  the  sort  of  black-bag  activities 
that  have  gone  on  overseas  produce  doubts 
and  questioning  among  our  own  people 
about  the  activities  of  our  government  at 
home.  I  don't  want  to  see  a  situation  devel- 
op again  in  which  our  best  thinkers  and 
scholars  and  artists  are  afraid  to  express 
themselves  publicly,  or  even  privately  to 
their  friends,  without  fear  of  being  caught 
up  In  some  widely  flung  security  apparatus, 
and  having  their  thoughts  and  words  misun- 
derstood. 

Finally.  I  don't  want  to  see  political  ex- 
pression and  political  activity  driven  under- 
ground, away  from  the  light  and  exposure 
of  public  scrutiny,  where  It  can  become 
paranoid  and  warped.  Where  It  will  become 
paranoid  and  warped. 

I  think  these  are  legitimate  concerns.  And 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  continue  these 
hearings  until  such  Issues  are  resolved. 

I  also  wish  to  incorporate  into  the 
Record  the  following  editorials: 
[From  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Oct.  13, 
19811 
Moving  Toward  ■1984"? 
Coming  from  an  administration  pledged  to 
■get  government  off  the  backs  of  people. "  a 
proposal    that    congressional    sources    say 
would  strengthen  the  domestic  activities  of 
Intelligence  agencies.  Is  strikingly  paradox- 
ical. Small  wonder  that  the  proposal,  pre- 
pared by  an  Interagency  group  headed  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  has  stirred 
intense  opposition  from  some  members  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  They 
are  concerned,  rightly,  that  the  proposal 
would  in  effect  license  police  state  tactics  In 
this  country. 

If  the  recommendations  were  implement- 
ed as  reported,  the  proposal  would,  among 
other  things: 

Grant  agencies,  including  the  CIA.  the 
right  to  Infiltrate  domestic  organizations 
and  try  to  Influence  their  activities. 

Delete  current  restrictions  on  the  CIA's 
conduct  of  covert  actions  within  the  U.S.— If 
those  actions  were  not  Intended  to  influence 
official  policies  or  politics. 

Allow  the  CIA  to  follow  and  photograph 
American  citizens  abroad— even  If  they  were 


not  suspected  agents  of  another  country  or 
involved  in  Illegal  activities. 

Free  Intelligence  agents  to  review  private 
citizens'  personal  bank,  medical  and  other 
records. 

President  Carter  prohibited  these  and 
other  activities  in  an  executive  order  signed 
In  1978  following  revelations  that  the  CIA 
had  abused  its  authority  in  previous  years. 
The  Reagan  administration  claims  that  its 
recommendations  would  still  ensure  that 
any  actions  would  be  conducted  legally,  and 
would  require  prior  approval  by  the  attor- 
ney general  or  the  CIA  director.  And  It 
points  out  that  the  current  draft  of  the  pro- 
posal Is  much  weaker  than  previous  ones. 

But  that  evades  the  real  issue.  Under  the 
wide  latitude  permitted  by  the  proposal, 
Americans  would  be  vulnerable  once  again 
to  an  Orwellian  abuse  of  power.  We  already 
know  how  widespread  that  abuse  was  when 
the  CIA  was  explicitly  forbidden  to  conduct 
domestic  operations.  How  much  more  so 
would  It  become  if  the  CIA  were  given  broad 
new  authority?  In  the  absence  of  a  require- 
ment that  the  CIA  be  accountable  to  some 
Independent  authority,  what  recourse  would 
an  innocent  citizen  have  If  he  suspected  his 
personal  records  were  being  secretly  re- 
viewed, or  an  organization  to  which  he  be- 
longed was  being  manipulated  by  intelli- 
gence agents? 

When  the  CIA  was  created  in  1947,  Con- 
gress explicitly  directed  that  it  -shall  have 
no  police,  subpoena,  law  enforcement 
powers,  or  internal  security  functions. "  Sen. 
Joseph  Biden.  D-Del.,  a  member  of  the  In- 
telligence committee,  has  vowed  to  "spend 
the  rest  of  my  career  In  the  Senate  opposing 
this  order. "  He  deserves  the  support  of  his 
colleagues,  including  both  Tennessee  Sena- 
tors. Otherwise,  they,  and  their  counter- 
parts In  the  House,  will  be  condoning  omi- 
nous blg-brotherlsm. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Oct.  14.  19811 
Unleashing  the  CIA 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  new 
framework  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  would  give  its  agents  broad  au- 
thority to  spy  on  Americans  and  to  Infil- 
trate domestic  organizations  with  the  Intent 
of  influencing  their  activities. 

One  may  accept  the  protestations  of  ad- 
ministration officials  that  the  proposed 
guidelines  would  be  Interpreted  and  imple- 
mented by  the  CIA  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment carefully,  with  due  regard  for  civil  lib- 
erties, and  still  be  alarmed  that  the  nation's 
Intelligence  agency  can  be  clothed  with  such 
power.  "History  has  taught  us  In  the  United 
States,"  Representative  Albert  Gore  Jr.  of 
Tennessee  said  of  the  administration's  reas- 
surances, "to  trust  In  the  rule  of  law  and 
not  of  men." 

History  needs  to  be  searched  no  further 
back  than  the  '70s  to  show  how  national  se- 
curity can  be  used  as  a  loose  cover  for  In- 
fringing on  the  liberties  of  innocent  Ameri- 
cans for  purposes  unrelated  to  the  security 
of  the  country.  It  was  owing  to  the  involve- 
ment of  CIA  agents  in  Watergate-related  ac- 
tivities and  in  such  sordid  work  as  mind-con- 
trol experiments  on  unsuspecting  Americans 
that  President  Jimmy  Carter  issued  new 
rules,  through  an  executive  order  In  1978,  to 
circumscribe  CIA  work. 

The  longer  tether  that  the  Intelligence 
community  would  receive  under  the  guide- 
lines proposed  last  week  by  an  interagency 
group  for  the  President  is  more  worrisome 
because  the  administration  also  is  moving  in 
several  ways  to  curtail  oversight  of  domestic 
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Intelligence  activities.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  wave  of  revulsion  over  the  mass  identifica- 
tion of  secret  agents  by  former  agent  Philip 
Agee  and  Louis  Wolf,  who  edits  a  counter- 
spy magazine,  the  CIA  wants  to  make  it  a 
crime  for  anyone  to  identify  an  intelligence 
agent,  even  If  the  purpose  Is  to  expose  Ille- 
gal activities  by  the  agent.  The  bill  might 
have  blocked  many  of  the  Watergate  disclo- 
sures If  it  had  been  In  effect. 

Mr.  Carter's  1978  order  prohibited  the 
CIA  from  Infiltrating  domestic  groups,  but 
Mr.  Reagan  Is  proposing  to  lift  that  ban  so 
that,  with  the  approval  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, agents  could  penetrate  organizations 
and  try  to  direct  their  policies.  The  Inten- 
tion apparently  is  to  influence  groups  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  foreign  countries- 
allies  and  enemies— but  the  authority  Is 
broader  than  that.  The  CIA  could  gather  all 
kinds  of  personal  records  on  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  breaking  any 
laws. 

The  United  States  has  never  had  a  secret 
police  and  the  President  isn't  proposing  one. 

•  •  •• 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  proposed  Executive 
order  on  intelligence  activities.  The 
order,  soon  to  be  promulgated,  gives 
the  CIA  a  new  license  for  domestic 
spying.  Despite  the  dramatic  shift  in 
intelligence  policy  this  proposal  repre- 
sents. Chairman  Don  Edwards'  hear- 
ing was  the  first  time  any  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  order  had  taken  place. 

The  witness  was  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Idaho  and  chair- 
man   of    the    original    Senate    Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  Honor- 
able Prank  Church.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve     Senator      Church's      concerns 
should  be  shared  with  all  Members  of 
the  House;  for  that  reason.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  portions  of  his 
prepared  testimony: 
Statement  of  Hon.  Frank  Church  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  November  12.  1981 
In  1928.  Justice  Louis  Brandels  wrote: 
■■Decency,     security     and     liberty     alike 
demand  that  government  officials  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that 
are  commands  to  the  citizens.  In  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  existence  of  the  government 
will  be  Imperiled  if  it  falls  to  observe  the  law 
scrupulously.  Our  government  Is  the  potent, 
the  omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  ill,  it 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  its  example. " 

Those  words  have  lost  none  of  their  co- 
gency with  the  passage  of  time.  It  remains 
true  that  there  can  be  no  preservation  of 
democratic  government  or  Individual  liberty 
outside  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  when  judged  by  past  per- 
formance, many  engaged  In  our  govern- 
ment's Intelligence  activities  seem  to  view 
the  law  quite  differently:  they  apparently 
resent  Its  constraints,  and  regard  it  not 
merely  as  a  nuisance,  but  as  an  Impediment 
to  national  security.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
their  work,  they  have,  at  times,  deemed 
themselves  entitled  to  disobey  the  law. 

Those  who  hold  this  belief  will  be  pleased 
with  the  newly  proposed  Executive  Order  to 
govern  our  Intelligence  agencies,  now  in  its 
third  revision.  This  newest  version  is  plainly 


designed  to  enlarge  the  role  of  the  CIA 
inside  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
spying  on  American  citizens  and  conducting 
covert  operations  in  our  own  country,  while 
diluting  the  role  of  the  Justice  Department 
as  a  check  on  the  legality  of  these  activities. 
Expanding  the  scope  of  the  CIA's  Involve- 
ment Inside  the  United  States  Is,  In  my 
judgment,  as  unwise  as  it  is  unwarranted.  In 
this  regard.  I  agree  with  the  assessment 
made  a  few  months  ago  by  Admiral  Bobby 
Inman.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency, 
when  he  declared  that  the  'job  of  the  CIA 
is  abroad." 

Whatever  view  one  takes  of  covert  action 
abroad,  the  need  for  the  CIA  to  comply 
with  the  law  In  its  treatment  of  American 
citizens  here  at  home,  should  be  less  ambig- 
uous. Yet,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  which  investigated  the  Intelli- 
gence agency  during  1975  and  1976,  found 
the  CIA  to  have  been  deeply  involved  In  bla- 
tantly illegal  conduct  designed  to  spy  upon. 
Injure  and  harass  thousands  of  Innocent 
Americans.  The  factuality  of  the  Commit- 
tee's findings  has  withstood  the  test  of  time, 
and  to  this  very  moment,  remains  unchal- 
lenged. 

[For  example,]  between  1967  and  1974. 
the  CIA  conducted  Operation  CHAOS, 
which  began  as  an  Investigation  abroad  of 
any  possible  connection  between  anti-Amer- 
ican foreign  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Peace  Movement  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other.  Soon,  however,  the  Investiga- 
tion was  spread  so  large  as  to  engulf  the 
lawful  domestic  activities  of  Americans  pro- 
testing the  Vietnam  War.  Before  it  finally 
ended,  CHAOS  had  amassed  some  10.000  in- 
telligence files  on  American  citizens  and 
groups  and  Indexed  300.000  names  of  Ameri- 
cans in  CIA  computer  records,  all  without 
establishing  the  foreign  connection  for 
which  it  presumably  searched! 

It  is  therefore  prudent,  in  my  view,  to 
limit  the  CIA  to  the  field  of  foreign  Intelli- 
gence, for  which  It  was  created,  leaving  do- 
mestic Intelligence  and  counter-intelligence 
activities  to  the  FBI.  In  this,  I  agree  with 
the  argument  recently  advanced  by  Stans- 
fleld  Turner,  former  CIA  Director,  who 
wrote: 

■■CIA  officers  are  not  trained  to  operate  In 
the  domestic  environment,  where  regard  for 
the  law  Is  a  primary  consideration.  The 
ethic  of  Intelligence  is  to  get  the  job  done  in 
spite  of  local  laws.  It  is  unwise  and  unfair  to 
force  CIA  operations  into  the  domestic 
arena.  It  Isn't  necessary  either,  for  that  Is 
exactly  where  FBI  officers  are  trained  to 
operate.  *  •  *  They  have  over  many  years 
proved  themselves  to  be  professionals  at 
both  counterintelligence  and  the  gathering 
of  positive  Intelligence.  With  more  emphasis 
on  the  latter,  they  could  cover  whatever 
tasks  the  Administration  has  In  mind  for 
the  CIA.  " 

If  the  newly  proposed  Executive  Order  on 
Intelligence  Activities  is  not  modified  In 
such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  present  re- 
straints on  CIA  involvement  in  our  domestic 
affairs,  not  only  will  the  old  frictions  be- 
tween the  CIA  and  the  FBI  be  rekindled, 
but  the  door  will  be  thrown  open  again  to 
the  compilation  of  CIA  dossiers  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  law-abiding  American 
citizens. 

Concerning  this,  the  proposed  order 
leaves  little  doubt.  For  example,  the  CIA 
may  now  collect  only  three  types  of  Infor- 
mation about  U.S.  persons  inside  the  United 
States: 

(1)  Information  regarding  commercial  or- 
ganizations or  activities: 


(2)  Information  obtained  from  co-opera- 
tive sources,  and 

(3)  Information  regarding  Individuals 
about  whom  there  Is  reason  to  believe  they 
were  acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power. 

Under  the  proposed  order,  these  limita- 
tions are  removed.  There  Is  no  requirement 
that  the  Individual  about  whom  information 
Is  being  collected  be  "reasonably  believed  to 
be  acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power."  as 
the  current  order  provides. 

Other  provisions  in  the  proposed  draft  de- 
scribe the  investigative  and  information 
gathering  techniques  which  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  They  Include:  Infiltration  of 
domestic  organizations,  access  to  bank,  med- 
ical, telephone  and  other  private  rec-  ords. 
and  recruitment  and  assignment  of  inform- 
ants. 

If  we  are  capable  of  learning  from  experi- 
ence, we  should  not  expose  the  American 
people  once  ^galn  to  such  broad-based  sur- 
veillance by  an  agency  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spying  on  foreigners.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  the  press  and  here  in  Congress 
in  recent  weeks  about  the  proposed 
Executive  order  on  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  the  extent  to  which  it  will 
permit  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  to  engage  in  domestic  intelli- 
gence activities. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that, 
with  a  deletion  here  and  a  little 
rewording  there,  all  the  problems  in 
the  draft  order  will  be  fixed.  Hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conmiittee  last  week 
made  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Because  not  all  our  colleagues  have 
had  the  same  opportunity  to  analyze 
the  draft  that  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers have  had.  I  would  like  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  following  analy- 
sis written  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Congressman  Don  Edwards.  The 
column  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury on  November  5.  1981.  The  article 
follows: 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Nov.  5.  19811 

Reagan's  Proposed  Executive  Order  Will 

Unleash  the  CIA 

(By  Don  Edwards) 

The  public  seems  to  believe  that  recent 
statements  by  the  Senate  and  House  Intelli- 
gence committees  have  cured  the  enormous 
defects  In  President  Reagan's  proposed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  on  Intelligence  Activities. 
This  is  an  erroneous  perception. 

All  that  has  happened  for  certain  is  that 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater.  R-Ariz..  has  recom- 
mended one  change— that  the  new  order  not 
include  CIA  authority  for  undisclosed  par- 
ticipation In  and  influencing  of  domestic  or- 
ganizations. Rep.  Edward  Boland.  D-Mass., 
chairman  of  the  House  committee,  has  also 
made  recommendations  which,  again,  do  not 
l>egin  to  deal  with  the  numerous  problems 
raised  by  this  proposal. 

There  is  no  sign  from  the  CIA  or  the 
White  House  that  any  of  these  suggestions 
made  hat-ln-hand  by  memt>ers  of  Congress 
win  be  considered.  But.  whether  or  not  any 
of  these  suggestions  are  accepted.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  l)ear  in  mind  that  the  draft  con- 
tains many  other  unnecessary  and  danger- 
ous changes. 
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Those  provisions,  if  included  in  the  final 
order,  would  transfer  many  domestic  spying 
activities  to  the  CIA  from  the  FBI.  without 
most  of  the  regulatory,  statutory  and  insti- 
tutional restraints  that  have  kept  the  FBI 
from  abusing  this  authority  for  the  past  five 
years. 

The  proposed  order  transfers  responsibil- 
ities to  the  CIA,  eliminates  key  definitions 
(such  as  what  constitutes  "terrorism"  and 
even  "intelligence"),  discards  restraints  on 
the  use  of  mail  openings,  and  waters  down 
the  authority  of  the  nation's  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer— the  attorney  general. 
The  net  result  is  a  presidentially  endorsed 
blank  check  to  the  CIA  to  spy  on  Ameri- 
cans. 

When  the  FBI  and  CIA  operated  with 
such  a  blank  check  in  the  past,  the  result 
was  not  only  massive  intrusions  into  individ- 
ual and  organizational  rights,  but  also  the 
failure  to  gain  any  useful  information. 

There  are  several  historical  reasons  why 
we  should  view  with  skepticism  any  move  to 
authorize  CIA  activities  within  the  United 
States.  When  Congress  created  the  CIA  in 
1947.  it  wanted  to  make  sure  that  such  a 
secret,  international  agency  would  not  be 
engaged  in  spying  on  Americans.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  spelled  out  this  prohi- 
bition. However,  beginning  in  1952.  and  op- 
erating secretly,  the  CIA  violated  this  stand- 
ard on  a  wholesale  basis. 

At  LaGuardia  Airport  in  1952  and  later  at 
Kennedy  Airport,  the  CIA  began  a  massive 
letter-opening  program.  It  opened  the  mail 
of  private  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee.  It  opened 
overseas  mail  to  congressmen  including 
Sens.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Frank  Church. 
By  1973.  when  the  program  was  halted  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  CIA  had 
reviewed  28  million  pieces  of  mail,  had  pho- 
tographed 2  million  envelopes,  and  had 
opened  215.000  letters.  In  addition,  the 
CIA's  Operation  Chaos  had  a  cross  index  of 
more  than  300.000  names  of  Americans. 

The  disclosures  of  this  shocking  CIA  mis- 
conduct by  the  Church  Committee  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Pike  Committee  in  the 
House  resulted  in  presidential  orders  which 
generally  prohibited  the  CIA  from  operat- 
ing within  the  United  States.  The  FBI  was 
responsible  for  counterintelligence  and  in- 
ternal security,  supervised  by  the  attorney 
general.  Presidents,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  agreed  to  these  rules,  and  the 
CIA  is  today  operating  under  Executive 
Order.  12036.  signed  by  President  Carter  in 
January  1978. 

The  proposed  order  represents  a  dramatic 
departure  from  this  scheme.  Written  in 
secret,  discussed  only  t>ehind  closed  doors, 
the  order  presumably  will  be  signed  soon  by 
President  Reagan.  It  then  will  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Before  it  becomes 
fmal.  however.  I  believe  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  what  the  CIA  has  in  store  for 
us. 

Currently,  the  attorney  general  must  ap- 
prove CIA  counterintelligence  activities 
within  the  United  States.  Under  the  pro- 
posed order,  the  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  has  an  equal  role  with  the 
attorney  general.  Now.  an  American  under 
surveillance  must  be  "reasonably  believed  to 
be  acting  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power."  The 
proposed  order  deletes  this  requirement— no 
foreign  connection  is  necessary. 

Currently,  undisclosed  CIA  participation 
in  domestic  organizations  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain carefully  defined  situations  and  re- 
quires the  attorney  general's  approval.  In- 
fluencing   the    organization,    its    members. 


policies,  or  activities  is  prohibited.  The  draft 
order  permits  CIA  infiltration  under  much 
broader  circumstances  and,  in  some  circum- 
stances, influencing  the  organization  is  per- 
mitted as  well. 

The  current  order  requires  warrants  based 
on  probable  cau,se  before  mail  can  be 
opened  in  the  United  States.  That  provision 
is  deleted  from  the  proposed  order. 

Now.  CIA  involvement  in  terrorist  investi- 
gations in  this  country  requires  a  showing 
that  the  terrorist  conduct  is  reasonably  be- 
lieved to  be  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  power. 
The  draft  order  deletes  the  foreign  power 
connection.  Presumably  the  CIA  could  in- 
vestigate purely  domestic  groups,  now  inves- 
tigated by  the  FBI  under  attorney  general 
guidelines.  These  guidelines  would  not 
apply  to  the  CIA.  so  the  only  restrictions  on 
CIA  activity  would  be  those  in  the  proposed 
order. 

Currently,  the  CIA  is  prohibited  from  con- 
ducting covert  actions  in  this  country. 
Under  the  proposed  order,  the  CIA  can  con- 
duct covert  actions  in  this  country  in  certain 
situations. 

Currently,  the  CIA  must  report  evidence 
of  criminal  violations  by  its  employees  to 
the  attorney  general.  Under  the  proposed 
order,  only  those  crimes  agreed  upon  in  ad- 
vance in  general  procedures  established  by 
the  attorney  general  and  the  CIA  director 
must  be  reported  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  protection  of  sources  and  methods. 
This  may  mean  that  the  CIA  could  encour- 
age its  employees  to  act  outside  the  law  and 
then  not  report  them. 

These  and  other  changes  are  of  such  a  se- 
rious nature  that  they  deserve  to  be  aired  in 
a  public  forum.  The  CIA  has  not  come  for- 
ward to  explain  why  these  changes  are  nec- 
essary or  how  they  are  to  be  squared  with 
the  long  standing  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  CIA  out  of  the  domestic 
spying  business.  At  the  very  least,  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  an  explanation.* 

•  Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
in  expressing  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed Executive  order  on  intelligence. 

Our  intelligence  agencies  have  a  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  task.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  see  unnecessary  im- 
pediments put  in  their  way. 

But  I  also  do  not  want  to  see  the 
CIA  exceed  or  stretch  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
country.  I  believe  this  draft  order  au- 
thorizes this  kind  of  encroachment  by 
giving  the  CIA  license  to  operate  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
view.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  several  editorials  from 
newspapers  around  the  country  ex- 
pressing alarm  at  what  may  lie  ahead 
if  this  order  is  promulgated. 

{From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  15.  1981] 
The  Separate  Realms  of  Espionage 

The  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat  is  being 
used  as  evidence  that  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies ought  to  have  a  freer  hand  in  plying 
their  secret  trade.  It  is  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  terrorist  threat  that  faces  the 
United  States.  And  though  nobody  is  quite 
sure  who  was  behind  the  murder  of  the 
Egyptian  president,  the  event  does  strike  a 
chord  of  fear. 

Within  the  Reagan  administration  there 
has  been  a  good  bit  of  enthusiasm  for  lifting 


restrictions  on  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
and  enacting  new  laws  to  protect  American 
spies.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  crime  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  a  clandestine  U.S.  intelligence 
agent,  whether  or  not  the  information  came 
from  classified  sources,  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Like  its  pred- 
ecessors, the  Reagan  administration  has  de- 
clined to  rule  out  using  journalists,  academi- 
cians, and  clergymen  as  potential  spies 
abroad.  There  are  efforts  to  grant  intelli- 
gence agencies  a  broad  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  And  now  a  new  draft  of  a  proposed  ex- 
ecutive order  which  would  permit  CIA 
covert  operations  within  the  United  States 
has  surfaced. 

No  one  should  doubt  that  the  United 
States  exists  in  a  dangerous  world,  nor  that 
it  must  engage  in  various  secret  intelligence 
activities  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  the 
clandestine  machinations  of  terrorist  groups 
and  adversary  nations.  It  should  also  be 
beyond  argument  that  the  post-Watergate 
bloodletting  by  congressional  committees 
did  damage  to  the  CIA,  FBI.  and  other 
agencies. 

The  rules  governing  intelligence  oper- 
ations—whether in  internal  agency  guide- 
lines, executive  orders,  or  statutes— should 
not  be  exempt  from  reassessment  based 
upon  the  experience  of  several  years  in 
which  they  have  been  in  place.  But  cau- 
tious, practical  review  has  not  been  the  ap- 
proach. Changes  are  put  forward  upon  the 
crudest  arguments.  Appeals  to  fear  rather 
than  to  experience  rule  the  debate.  There 
has  been  insufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
insidious  danger  of  unfettered  domestic 
spying  and  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  gained 
by  taking  the  fetters  off. 

What  reason  is  there,  for  example,  to 
permit  the  CIA  to  do  secret  investigations 
within  the  United  States?  It  is  not  as  if 
under  existing  rules  no  U.S.  agency  can 
track  potential  terrorists,  espionage  agents, 
and  domestic  dissidents,  likely  to  commit 
political  violence.  The  FBI  has  the  author- 
ity to  operate  in  these  areas  within  the 
United  States.  And  it  has  done  a  good  job  of 
it. 

There  is  a  good  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  keep  the  CIA  out  of  domestic  clandestine 
operations.  That  agency  operates  mainly 
abroad,  where  the  danger  of  infringing  upon 
the  rights  of  Americans  is  smaller  and 
where  the  usual  standards  of  conduct  that 
Americans  properly  insist  upon  at  home 
simply  do  not  apply.  The  CIA  has  developed 
certain  habits  abroad  that  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate here.  But  the  FBI  is  essentially  a 
law  enforcement  organization.  Its  habits 
accord  with  the  standards  of  behavior  the 
Constitution  requires  of  the  government  in 
its  interaction  with  Americans.  To  be  sure, 
the  rules  are  slightly  different  when  the 
FBI  engages  in  counter-intelligence  and 
counter  espionage  investigations.  But  the 
habit  of  restraint  is  significant. 

Unless  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  new 
executive  order  provide  some  other  persua- 
sive reasoning,  it  would  seem  that  the  only 
objection  to  the  FBI's  conduct  has  been  this 
very  sense  of  restraint.  And  that  makes  the 
proposal  ominous.  It  is  very  important  to 
the  morale  and  liberty  of  Americans  that 
the  rules  of  the  national  security  game  at 
home  and  abroad  be  kept  quite  distinct  and 
separate.  The  distinction  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed simply  because  of  a  vague  sense  of 
fear  and  appeals  to  unspecified  inchoate 
dangers. 

At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  some  revision  of  the  rules  of  Intel- 
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ligence.  so  long  as  the  case  for  it  is  persua- 
sively made.  Certainly  the  CIA  and  FBI 
have  a  tremendous  practical  problem  simply 
keeping  up  with  the  paper  work  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  produces,  and  some 
modification  to  ease  the  bureaucratic 
burden  might  be  appropriate.  Legislation  to 
protect  the  identity  of  secret  U.S  inlelli 
gence  operatives  abroad  is  in  itself  a  good 
idea.  But  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
goes  so  far  in  limiting  what  private  citizen.s 
may  say  and  write  that  it  is  probably  uncon- 
stitutional. The  FBI.  which  supports  the 
rules  that  govern  its  conduct  of  intelligence 
investigations,  has  considered  recommend- 
ing some  modest  changes  in  the  language  to 
make  them  more  precise  and  more  practical. 
These  deserve  to  be  accorded  some  weight. 

But  the  intelligence  zealots  within  the 
Reagan  administration  must  not  be  allowed 
to  translate  their  appeals  to  fear  into  a 
sweeping  repeal  of  all  limitations  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  FBI  and  CIA.  The  heyday  of 
U.S.  intelligence,  it  must  be  remembered, 
did  not  bring  us  comfort  and  security.  It 
brought  us  fear  and  animosity  and  the  inev- 
itable public  reaction  that  damaged  the  in- 
telligence agencies  in  the  first  place. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times.  Oct.  9.  1981] 
The  CIA  at  Home 

Civil  libertarians  are  concerned,  and  for 
good  cause,  about  an  administration  propos- 
al that  is  being  interpreted  by  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  greatly  expanding  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  authority  to 
spy  on  Americans.  The  Justice  Department 
has  been  asked  to  study  the  draft  document 
to  see  how  it  would  apply  to  the  CIA's  do- 
mestic activities. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  which  has  oversight 
authority  over  intelligence  operations,  have 
concluded  that  the  proposal  would  allow 
U.S.  agents  to  inspect  medical,  telephone, 
bank  and  other  private  records  and  to  sur- 
reptitiously invade  organizations  in  this 
country.  No  longer  would  intelligence 
agency  chiefs  be  required  to  report  suspect- 
ed federal  violations  by  their  workers. 

That  appears  to  ease  provisions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12036.  issued  by  Jimmy  Carter, 
then  president,  in  January  of  1978.  Both  the 
Carter  order  and  a  Ford  administration  di- 
rective that  it  replaced  put  limitations  on 
the  CIA.  That  was  grounded  in  need.  Late 
in  1974  it  was  revealed  that  the  CIA  had 
spied  on  thousands  of  Americans.  This  and 
other  revelations  led  to  two  investigations 
of  the  CIA.  These  probes  found  that  the  in- 
telligence agency  had  conducted  drug  ex- 
periments on  unsuspecting  victims  and  had 
engaged  in  covert  activities  abroad  far 
beyond  the  purview  of  its  intelligence-gath- 
ering assignment. 

Though  there  are  protections  in  federal 
law  it  is  disturbing  to  hear  that  the  CIA 
wants  authority  for  domestic  investigations. 
Traditionally  that  has  been  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Cer- 
tainly the  CIA  has  plenty  to  do— it  has  been 
faulted  for  failing  to  do  an  adequate  job  on 
its  international  mission-— without  turning 
its  network  against  private  citizens  in  this 
country.  The  days  of  CIA-FBI  jealousy  and 
bickering  surely  are  over. 

Police  state  tactics  have  no  place  in  a  free 
society.  These  practices  can  create  a  climate 
of  fear  and  infringe  on  the  rights  of  associa- 
tion, speech  and  democratic  participation. 
Left  to  their  own  devices,  many  intelligence 
officials  would  have  unrestricted  rein  to 
combat  what  they  see  as  dangers  to  the  Re- 
public. They  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that 


their  tactics  many  pose  a  greater  threat  to 
liberty  than  the  individuals  they  would  in- 
vestigate. 

Let's  leave  domestic  espionage  to  the  FBI 
and  insist  on  close  cooperation  t)etween  it 
and  t  he  CIA.  The  two  agencies  are  supposed 
to  be  working  for  the  American  people,  not 
against  each  other. 

(From  the  Idaho  SUtesman.  Oct.  9.  19811 
Spying  on  Americans 

President  Reagan's  unrelenting  support  of 
a  proposed  executive  order  giving  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  free  reign  to  infil- 
trate American  organizations  and  secretly 
influence  their  activities  is  almost  l>eyond 
belief.  It  contradicts  a  principle  of  freedom 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded,  that 
American  citizens  have  the  absolute  right  to 
organize  politically  without  fear  of  govern- 
ment interference. 

Supposedy.  the  CIA  would  employ  such 
tactics  only  to  investigate  dangerous  terror- 
ist groups  bent  on  violent  overthrow  of  the 
United  States.  History,  however,  proves  that 
people  in  power  are  apt  to  use  such  infiltra- 
tion to  attack  their  political  foes.  Richard 
Nixon  proved  that  when  he  used  the  CIA 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
disrupt  anti-war  activities  in  the  Vietnam 
era. 

What  Reagan  proposes  is  more  dangerous 
than  what  Nixon  did.  During  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration, the  infiltration  of  political 
groups  was  done  on  the  sly  and  without 
legal  sanction.  A  number  of  the  culprits- 
Nixon  among  them— were  eventually 
brought  to  judgment,  their  actions  con- 
demned. 

Reagan  proposes  to  give  official  approval 
of  the  same  tactics— to  encourage  them.  As 
Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  said,  that  amounts  to  the 
establishment  of  the  CIA  as  an  Intenial 
fwlice  agency. 

Though  the  comparision  may  seem  out- 
landish, the  whole  concept  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe, 
where  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  organize  po- 
litical dissidents  because  the  true  dissidents 
never  know  which  one  of  their  supposed 
allies  is  a  government  informer. 

Furthermore.  Reagan's  new  role  for  the 
CIA  is  not  needed.  The  FBI  already  has 
ample  authority  to  conduct  counterintelli- 
gence activities  within  the  country. 

The  CIA's  mission  is  to  gather  foreign  in- 
telligence. To  carry  out  that  mission  it 
sometimes  must  hide  its  activites  l)ehind  the 
shield  of  national  security.  Such  a  shield  is 
necessary  if  the  CIA  is  to  operate  in  secret 
abroad,  but  it  is  a  danger  at  home.  If  Rea- 
gan's proposal  is  enacted,  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  CIA  investigating  labor  groups, 
anti-nuclear  activities,  environmentalists  or 
non-establishment  political  organizations  on 
the  pretext  that  they  pose  some  threat  to 
national  security. 

The  United  States  simply  cannot  allow 
the  government  to  spy  on  its  citizens  in  that 
manner.  Those  who  oppose  such  surveil- 
lance should  write  the  White  House,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Idaho  and  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee.* 


THANKS  FOR  THE  MEMORIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
November  22  issue  of  Parade  maga- 


zine. Bob  Hope,  Americas  most  popu- 
lar and  beloved  citizen,  has  given  us  a 
humorous  but  moving  Thanksgiving 
message  which  I  am  sure  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all  Americans  as  we  ap- 
proach our  national  day  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing. I  include  Mr.  Hopes  beautiful 
tribute  under  the  title  "Thanks  for 
the  Memories"  in  full  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

[Prom  Parade.  Nov.  22.  1981] 

Thanks  for  the  Memories 

(By  Bob  Hope) 

Exactly  361  years  ago.  the  Pilgrims  landed 
in  America.  It  was  great  timing.  A  year  later 
and  they  wouldn't  have  had  a  place  to  park. 

When  Parade  asked  me  to  do  an  article 
about  Thanksgiving  Day.  I  had  a  sneaking 
suspicion  it  was  because  I  was  present  at  the 
first  celebration  held  by  the  Pilgrims.  Well. 
I  wasn't.  'You  can  ask  George  Bums— he 
was. 

The  Pilgrims  gave  thanks  for  their  surviv- 
al in  a  hostile  atmosphere.  Their  daily  exist- 
ence was  fraught  with  peril.  They  had  none 
of  the  services  and  comforts  of  our  industri- 
al age  .  .  .  freeways,  smog,  water  pollution, 
inflation  and  television.  And  never  did  they 
dream  that  someday  a  turkey  would  cost 
more  than  the  entire  Mayflower. 

Today,  as  I  give  thanks  for  all  my  bless- 
ings. I  can't  help  but  think  t>ack.  Who  could 
have  imagined  when,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
3.  I  landed  on  these  shores  from  England 
that  this  marvelous  country  would  provide 
me  the  opportunity  literally  to  fulfill  my 
wildest  dreams— that  I  would  someday  be 
given  the  chance  to  reach  for  the  stars  and 
because  of  you.  grab  a  whole  galaxy.  Where 
else  could  a  former  iwo-a-day  hoofer  who 
grew  up  in  Cleveland  Yx  privileged  to  play 
golf  with  Presidents,  sell  toothpaste  on  the 
radio,  make  movies  and  be  invited  into  mil- 
lions of  your  homes  via  television?  Thanks- 
giving is  always  tough  for  me.  I  spend  so 
much  time  counting  my  blessings.  I  don't 
have  time  to  eat  the  turkey. 

Of  course.  I  have  some  fond  memories  of 
Thanksgiving  Days  past.  When  I  was  a  boy 
in  Cleveland.  Mother  would  put  all  the  food 
out  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  and  my  six 
brothers,  all  of  whom  had  teeth  with  power 
steering.  We'd  devour  every  morsel,  then 
stare  at  each  other.  One  year.  Father  tried 
to  take  a  picture  of  us  eating,  but  to  this 
day  there  hasn't  been  a  camera  Invented 
that  can  take  a  picture  at  such  high  speeds. 

Last  year.  I  had  Thanksgiving  dinner  at 
the  home  of  my  daughter-in-law.  She  had  a 
frozen  turkey,  frozen  stuffing,  frozen  pota- 
toes and  frozen  pies.  She  didn't  announce 
dinner  was  ready  .  .  .  she  pointed  to  the 
food  and  said.  "Mush!" 

On  Thanksgiving,  we  often  visualize  the 
Pilgrims  as  almost  comic  characters,  with 
those  hokey  hats  and  ridiculous  pants.  But 
when  we  think  seriously,  we  give  fervent 
thanks  for  their  courage,  persistence  and  in- 
telligence in  coping  with  hardships  that 
stagger  the  mind.  Had  they  lacked  these 
qualities.  New  England  would  still  be  the 
happy  hunting  grounds  of  some  tribe  of  In- 
dians and.  as  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
would  l)e  Nowhere.  America. 

Instead,  from  sea  to  shining  sea,  we  have  a 
bountiful  land  populated  by  230  million 
souls  of  every  race,  religion  and  political 
persuasion.  For  the  most  part,  they  do  their 
work,  pray  to  their  God  and  serve  their 
communities  with  good  humor,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  whatever  their  role  in  life,  it 
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will  continue  on  an  even  course  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  For  205  years,  we  have  had 
continuity  of  government,  continuity  of 
.social  institutions  that  benefit  the  vast  ma- 
jority, a  continuity  of  unity  even  in  our 
darkest  days  of  war  and  depression.  There 
are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  where 
this  is  true. 

We  must  give  thanks  that  in  this  danger- 
ous world,  were  strong  enough  to  answer 
any  challenge  to  our  way  of  life;  that  our 
elected  and  appointed  leaders,  whether  we 
agree  with  them  or  not.  are  trying  every  day 
to  make  things  better  for  us;  that,  thanks  to 
our  abundant  economy,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  can  enjoy  their  leisure  any  way 
their  hearts  desire:  that  this  is  still  the  land 
of  opportimity.  where  every  individual, 
through  his  own  initiative,  talents  and 
brainpower,  can  reach  his  potential. 

All  this  because  those  comic-opera  Pil- 
grims clawed,  fought  and  thought  their  way 
to  a  better  life  than  they'd  known  before 
and  set  the  foundations  for  the  moral, 
democratic,  religious  society  we  have  today. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  time  when  we 
share  what  we  have  with  those  less  fortu- 
nate. Im  happy  to  see  that  in  Washington 
there  isn't  a  Republican  who  isn't  taking  a 
Democrat  to  dinner. 

Personally,  every  day  is  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  a  guy  who's  three  score  and  18  <a  sneaky 
way  to  give  your  age),  whose  wife,  children 
and  grandchildren  are  thriving,  who's  doing 
what  he  loves  best,  who's  still  traveling 
around  the  world,  and  who's  still  getting 
laughs  on  television,  in  personal  appear- 
ances and  on  the  golf  course. 

Today,  as  Americans  across  the  country 
gather  with  their  families  and  loved  ones  to 
count  their  blessings.  I'd  like  to  add  this 
Thanksgiving  wish: 

May  every  nation  on  this  globe  at  long 
last  achieve  a  permanent  peace  so  that, 
someday  soon,  we  may  raise  our  voices  as 
one.  giving  thanks  to  our  Creator  for  a 
world  united  in  mutual  respect  and  brother- 
hood and  in  the  fervent  hope  of  a  brighter 
future  for  all  mankind.* 
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H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982:  and 

H.  Con  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  November  23  to  November  30.  1981. 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  No- 
vember 24  or  November  25,  to  November  30. 
1981. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  No- 
vember 19,  1981,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Bells  will  be  rung  15  minutes  before 
the  House  reconvenes. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1740 

AFTER  RECESS 

The     recess     having     expired,     the 

House    was    called    to    order    by    the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Foley)  at 

5:45  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 
A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 


DEAUTHORIZING  CERTAIN 

PROJECTS  WITHIN  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  ARMY  CORPS  OF  EN- 
GINEERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1493)  to  deauthorize  several 
projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  ask  for 
its    immediate    consideration    in    the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
plan  to  object,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Young)  if  it  is  not  true  that  included 
with  this  bill  also  is  an  amendment  to 
change  the  name  of  Clarence  Cannon 
Dam  and  Reservoir  to  Clarence 
Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain  Lake  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  let  me 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  VoLKMER)  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  for  in- 
cluding the  amendment  changing  the 
name  of  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and 
Reservoir  to  Clarence  Cannon  Dam 
and  Mark  Twain  Lake. 

By  naming  this  reservoir  the  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain 
Lake  we  honor  two  of  the  most  nota- 
ble men  of  northeast  Missouri.  Clar- 
ence Cannon  served  with  distinction  in 
this  body  for  41  years.  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Repre- 
sentative Cannon  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  events  of  this  Nation. 
He  was  an  outstanding  legislator,  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  all.  I  am  proud 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  by  represent- 
ing the  same  district. 

We  all  know  of  Mark  Twain.  One  of 
the  truly  great  writers  in  our  country. 
His  stories  are  still  widely  read  and  en- 
joyed. Mark  Twain  was  born  and 
raised  in  Florida,  Mo.,  which  is  at  the 
site  of  this  lake.  He  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Missouri  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  my  hometown  of  Hannibal. 
He  always  enjoyed  and  cherished  the 
natural  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
Missouri  countryside  and  it  is  fitting 
that  this  new  lake  and  recreation  area 
be  named  in  his  memory. 


Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  ef- 
forts and  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298)  is  amended  as  follows: 
"The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes  project. 
Saint  John  Rivet ,  Maine,  is  hereby  modified 
to  deauthorize  that  component  of  the  proj- 
ect known  and  referred  to  as  the  Dickey 
Dam  and  its  associated  transmission  facili- 
ties.". 

(b)  No  Federal  agency  or  department  shall 
consider  any  license  application  relating  to 
hydropower  projects  above  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln  School  Dam  on  the  Saint  John 
River  and  its  tributaries,  Maine,  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  authorization  for  the  Mera- 
mec  Park  Lake  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "project")  contained  in 
that  portion  of  the  general  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in 
the  tJpper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  which 
plan  was  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat. 
1218).  as  modified  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
789),  is  hereby  terminated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"), shall  immediately  undertake  interim 
management  and  maintenance  of  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  related  to 
the  project  pending  the  implementation  of 
the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  related  to 
the  project  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  State  of  Missouri,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to— 

(A)  Meramec  State  Park  extension,  con- 
sisting of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  acres. 

(B)  Onondaga  Cave  State  Park  extension, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
SLcrcs. 

(C)  Huzzah  State  Wildlife  Management 
Area  extension,  consisting  of  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres. 

(D)  Endangered  species  sites,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  two  hundred  acres. 

(E)  Campbell  Bridge  access,  consisting  of 
not  more  than  ten  acres. 

(F)  Sappington  Bridge  access,  consisting 
of  not  more  than  ten  acres. 

(G)  Liberty  Road  access,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  ten  acres. 

(2)  A  perpetual  easement  sufficient  to 
safeguard  for  the  river  user  the  natural,  cul- 
tural, and  visual  resources  of  the  Meramec 
River  and  Huzzah  and  Courtois  Creeks  shall 
be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Missouri  within 
nine  months  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  establish 
such   easements   in   conjunction   with   the 
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state  of  Missouri.  Said  easements  shall  be 
not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  nor  more 
than  one-quarter  mile  as  measured  from  the 
normal  highwater  mark  of  said  river  and 
creeks,  taking  into  consideration  the  vary- 
ing terrain  of  such  lands  and  the  be.st  public 
interest. 

(3)  A  perpetual  easement  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  and  allow  pedestrian  use  of  a  corri- 
dor of  land  connecting  Meramec  State  Park 
with  the  Huzzah  State  Forest  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  Missouri  within  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary is  hereby  directed  to  establish  such 
easement  in  conjunction  with  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Said  easement  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  of  the  Ozark 
Trail,  which  will  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  the  State  of  Missouri. 

(4)  The  remainder  of  the  works,  struc- 
tures, and  interests  in  lands  related  to  the 
project  shall  be  offered,  within  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  for  sale  to  the  previous  owners  at  the 
current  appraised  value.  Such  former 
owners  shall  have  a  period  of  one  year  in 
which  to  enter  a  contract  for  the  repur- 
chase of  such  properties,  and  interests  in 
lands  shall  be  sold  at  a  public  auction,  or  a 
series  of  public  auctions,  to  be  conducted 
following  reasonable  public  notice  and  ad- 
vertising of  the  time  and  place  of  such  auc- 
tion or  auctions,  until  such  time  as  all  re- 
maining works,  structures,  and  interests  in 
lands  have  been  disposed  of. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  either  to 
comply  with  or  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  cancel  any  executory  c'ontract  the 
United  States  has  entered  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  project  at  the  request  of 
any  landowner  who  is  a  party  to  such  a  con- 
tract, within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  terminate 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  satisfy,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  /vcquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (49  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)  and  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law.  all  relocation  as- 
sistance, and  other  obligations  arising  out  of 
the  acquisition,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  of  any  interest  in  real 
estate  for  the  project. 

(f)  Funds  authorized  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  project  specified  in  this 
section  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary,  as 
necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  deauthorize  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorizations  for  the  projects 
described  in  this  section,  at  the  locations  de- 
scribed, are  terminated  upon  the  date  of  en- 
awitment  of  this  Act: 

(a)  Illinois:  Helm  Reservoir.— The  proj- 
ect for  Helm  Reservoir,  Skillet  Fork  of  the 
Wabash  River.  Illinois,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-483).  part  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  comprehensive  plan. 

(b)  Illinois:  Lincoln  Dam.— The  project 
for  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Wabash 
River.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by 
section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(c)  Indiana:  Big  Blue  Dam.— The  project 
for  Big  Blue  Dam,  Big  Blue  River,  Indiana, 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483). 

(d)  Illinois:  Illinois  River  Duplicate 
Locks.— The  project  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-874). 


(e)  Indiana:  Lafayette  Dams.— The  proj- 
ect for  the  Lafayette  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Wild  Cat  Cretjk  of  the  Wabash  River.  Indi- 
ana, as  authorized  in  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
298). 

(f)  Virginia:  Nansemono  River.- The  por- 
tion of  the  project  for  the  Nansemond 
River,  Virginia,  from  the  United  States 
Highway  640  Bridge  at  Suffolk.  Virginia,  to 
the  upstream  project  limits  at  river  mile 
18.66.  a  distance  of  approximately  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
repaired,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  11.  1888  (25  Stat. 
410).  and  modified  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  3.  1930  (46 
Stat.  922). 

(g)  Indiana:  Cliftv  Creek  Dam.— The 
project  for  the  Clifty  Creek  Dam.  Clifty 
Creek,  Indiana,  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-298). 

(h)  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia:  Intra- 
coastal  WA"rERWAY.— The  project  for  the 
Delaware  Bay.  Delaware,  to  Cape  Charles. 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Virginia.  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, authorized  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(i)  Maryland:  Sixes  Bridge.— The  project 
for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and  Lake.  Maryland, 
authorized  by  section  85  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-251). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  fixed-span 
bridge  in  and  over  the  water  of  the  Port 
Point  Channel,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
lying  between  the  northeasterly  side  of  the 
existing  Summer  Street  Bridge  and  the 
northeasterly  side  of  the  existing  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge. 

(b)  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on  such 
bridge  until  the  location  and  plans  therefor 
are  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

(c)  Any  project  heretofore  authorized  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  insofar  as  such  project 
relates  to  the  above  described  portions  of 
Fort  Point  Channel,  is  hereby  abandoned. 

(d)  In  approving  the  location  and  plans  of 
any  bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  impose  any  specific  conditions  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
structure  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  public  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  for  the  project  for  EUi- 
cott  Creek,  New  York,  authorized  in  section 
201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611)  is  herebv  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  a  report  dated  April  2, 
1979:  Provided,  That  local  interests  agree  to 
meet  local  assurance  requirements  set  forth 
in  section  3  of  Public  Law  738  of  the  Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress  (33  U.S.C.  701c). 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  lock  authorized  by  section 
114  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587),  as  a  re- 
placement for  Vermilion  Lock,  Louisiana, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Leland  Bowman 
Lock.  Any  law.  regulation,  map,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  which  refers 
to  such  lock  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  such  lock  as  "Leland 
Bowman  IXKk". 


(b)  The  dam  and  resen'oir  on  the  Salt 
River.  Missouri,  known  as  the  Clar-  ence 
Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir,  authorized  by 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874)  as  the  Joanna  Reser- 
voir, shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain  Lake. 
Any  law.  regulation,  map.  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  and  reservoir  are  referred  to  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  dam  as 
the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  to  such  res- 
ervoir as  the  Mark  Twain  Lake,  respectively. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  It  contains  a 
provision  passed  by  the  House  in  H.R. 
1855  last  July  which  is  necessary  to 
allow  vitally  needed  development  in 
the  city  of  Boston  to  progress.  It 
grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
city  of  Boston  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  fixed-span  bridge  over 
the  Fort  Point  Channel.  This  will 
enable  the  city  to  replace  a  deteriorat- 
ed drawbridge  with  a  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  fixed-span  bridge  and 
provide  a  needed  improvement  in 
transportation  access. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision 
terminating  the  authorization  of  the 
Meramec  Lake  project  in  Missouri. 
This  provision  also  establishes  prcKe- 
dures  for  the  disposition  of  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  project.  Also,  flood  pro- 
tection for  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson 
Counties  which  would  be  provided  by 
the  dam  is  preserved  by  a  specific  au- 
thorization provision 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S. 
1493  as  amended.  This  bill  contains 
numerous  provisions  on  projects 
which  will  be  deauthorized.  All  of  the 
Members  in  whose  districts  the 
projects  are  located  agree  with  the 
deau-  thorizations  and  the  conditions 
for  those  deauthorizations  in  this  bill. 
By  not  completing  construction  of 
these  projects,  well  over  $2  billion  will 
be  saved.  In  this  time  when  fiscal  re- 
straint is  most  needed,  this  is  an  excel- 
lent statement  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  a  few  other  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  make  needed  modifica- 
tions in  other  water  resources  situa- 
tions. I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
provision  which  prevents  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  removing  existing  fa- 
cilities at  water  resource  areas  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  arbitarily  determined  that 
any  houseboats,  floating  cabins,  over- 
night facilities  at  marinas,  cabins,  and 
other  facilities  must  be  removed  from 
Corps  of  Engineers  property.  The  pro- 
vision allows  those  structures  which 
are  maintained  in  useful  conditions  to 
remain. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  pro- 
vision will  not  result  in  the  prolifera- 
tion of  structures  at  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects.  Only  those  which  are 
in  existence  on  the  day  of  enactment 
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of  this  act  are  protected.  There  are  sit- 
uations throughout  the  country  which 
this  provision  vill  protect.  In  Georgia 
and  elsewhere,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  trying  to  remove  cottages  and 
cabins.  Houseboats  have  been  subject 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  removal  re- 
quirement in  my  own  State  of  Arltan- 
sas  and  in  Georgia.  In  Texas,  Georgia, 
and  elsewhere,  beautiful  marinas, 
which  provide  excellent  recreational 
opportunities  for  many  persons,  are 
endangered  by  the  arbitrary  require- 
ment to  remove  improvements,  enclo- 
sures, and  sleeping  facilities.  This  pro- 
vision will  protect  all  of  these  situa- 
tions and  others. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
pleased  with  this  bill,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  vigorously  sup- 
porting its  immediate  passage.* 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  YOUNG  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  (a)  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-298)  is  amended 
as  follows:  "The  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Lakes  project.  Saint  John  River.  Maine,  is 
hereby  modified  to  deauthorize  that  compo- 
nent of  the  project  known  and  referred  to 
as  the  Dickey  Dam  and  its  as.sociated  trans- 
mission facilities.". 

(b)  No  Federal  agency  or  department  shall 
consider  any  license  application  relating  to 
hydropower  projects  above  the  site  of  the 
Lincoln  School  Dam  on  the  Saint  John 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Maine,  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  authorization  for  the  Mera- 
mec  Park  Lake  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "project")  contained  in 
that  portion  of  the  general  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  which 
plan  was  authorized  by  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat. 
1218).  as  modified  by  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
789).  is  hereby  terminated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"), shall  immediately  undertake  interim 
management  and  maintenance  of  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  related  to 
the  project  pending  the  implementation  of 
the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  dispose  of  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  related  to 
the  project  as  follows: 

(1)  To  the  State  of  Missouri,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  not  less  than 
3.382  acres  nor  more  than  5.122  acres,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

(2)  A  perpetual  easement  sufficient  to 
safeguard  for  the  river  user  the  natural,  cul- 
tural, and  visual  resources  of  the  Meramec 
River  and  Huzzah  and  Courtois  Creeks  shall 


be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  establish 
such  easements  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Said  easements  shall  be 
not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  nor  more 
than  one-quarter  mile  as  mea-sured  from  the 
normal  highwater  mark  of  said  river  and 
creeks,  taking  into  consideration  the  vary- 
ing terrain  of  such  lands  and  the  best  public 
interest.  Said  easement  shall  be  available 
for  the  development  of  the  Ozark  Trail, 
which  will  be  constructed  and  maintained 
by  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  State  of 
Missouri  before  January  6.  1982.  an  offer  to 
convey  the  lands  authorized  by  this  section. 
If  the  .State,  by  statute,  disapproves  such 
conveyance  on  or  before  April  30.  1982.  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  offer  all  the 
works,  structures,  and  interests  in  lands  for 
sale  to  the  previous  owners  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
.section.  If  the  State  fails  to  disapprove  such 
conveyance  on  or  after  April  30.  1982,  solely 
because  of  a  veto  by  the  Governor,  the  offer 
to  convey  by  the  Secretary  shall  remain 
valid  until  such  time  as  the  veto  is  sustained 
or  overridden  in  accordance  with  State  law. 
(d)(1)  Within  90  days  of  the  date  a  con 
veyance  is  made  to  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
accordance  with  suljsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  offer  the  remain- 
der of  the  works,  structures,  and  interests  in 
lands  related  to  the  project  for  sale  to  the 
previous  owners  at  the  current  appraised 
value.  Such  previous  owners  shall  have  a 
period  of  one  year  in  which  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  repurchase  of  such  proper- 
ties, after  which  any  remaining  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  shall  be 
sold  at  a  public  auction,  or  a  series  of  public 
auctions,  to  be  conducted  following  reasona- 
ble public  notice  and  advertising  of  the  time 
and  place  of  such  auction  or  auctions,  until 
such  time  as  all  remaining  works,  struc- 
tures, and  interests  in  lands  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

(2)  If  the  State  of  Missouri  disapproves 
such  conveyance  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  all  the  works,  structures,  and  interests 
in  lands  related  to  the  project  for  sale  to  the 
previous  owners  at  the  current  appraised 
value.  Such  previous  owners  shall  have  a 
period  of  one  year  in  which  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  repurchase  of  such  proper- 
ties, after  which  any  remaining  works, 
structures,  and  interests  in  lands  shall  be 
sold  at  a  public  auction,  or  a  series  of  public 
auctions,  to  be  conducted  following  reasona- 
ble public  notice  and  advertising  of  the  time 
and  place  of  such  auction  or  auctions,  until 
such  time  as  all  remaining  works,  struc- 
tures, and  interests  in  lands  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  previous  owner  of  any  in- 
terest in  land  is  dead,  the  surviving  spouse 
or.  if  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  the  heirs 
at  law  of  such  previous  owner  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  previous  owner  of  such  in- 
terest. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  either  to 
comply  with  or  to  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  cancel  any  executory  contract  the 
United  States  has  entered  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  project  at  the  request  of 
any  landowner  who  is  a  party  to  such  a  con- 
tract, within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  terminate 
the  authority  or  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  satisfy,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 


Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (49  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)  and  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law,  all  relocation  as- 
sistance, and  other  obligations  arising  out  of 
the  acquisition,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  of  any  interest  in  real 
estate  for  the  project. 

(g)  Funds  authorized  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  project  specified  in  this 
section  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary,  as 
necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  to  deauthorize  the  project. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake  such  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  measures  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  economically  and  engineer- 
ingly  feasible  to  prevent  flood  damage  to 
communities  along  the  route  of  the  Mera- 
mec River  in  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties, Missouri.  Such  structural  measures 
shall  not  include  the  construction  of  any 
dams  or  reservoirs.  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  those  fiscal  years  which 
begin  on  or  after  October  1.  1982  not  to 
exceed  $20  million  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

(i)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  shall  conduct  a 
cooperative  water  supply  study  with  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  the  Meramec  River 
Basin.  Missouri,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  counties.  Missou- 
ri. In  preparing  such  study,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  State  of  Missouri  shall  co- 
ordinate with  appropriate  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  shall  consult  with  other  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  having  a  direct  in- 
terest in  water  supply  problems  in  such 
river  basin.  The  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not 
later  than  January  1.  1983.  The  views  of  the 
Governor  shall  accompany  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  3.  The  authorizations  for  the  projects 
described  in  this  section,  at  the  locations  de- 
scribed, are  terminated  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

(a)  Illinois:  Helm  Reservoir.— The  proj- 
ect for  Helm  Reservoir.  Skillet  Fork  of  the 
Wabash  River.  Illinois,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-483,  as  part  of  the  Wabash 
River  Basin  comprehensive  plan. 

(b)  Illinois:  Lincoln  Dam.— The  project 
for  Lincoln  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Wabash 
River.  Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by 
section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(c)  Indiana:  Big  Blue  Dam.— The  project 
of  Big  Blue  Dam,  Big  Blue  River.  Indiana, 
authorized  by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-483). 

(d)  Illinois:  Illinois  River  Duplicate 
Locks.— The  project  for  the  Illinois  Water- 
way. Illinois  and  Indiana,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962  (Public  Law  87-874). 

(e)  Virginia:  Nansemond  River.— The  por- 
tion of  the  project  for  the  Nansemond 
River.  Virginia,  from  the  United  States 
Highway  640  Bridge  at  Suffolk,  Virginia,  to 
the  upstream  project  limits  at  river  mile 
18.66.  a  distance  of  approximately  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  11,  1888  (25  Stat. 
410).  and  modified  by  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled    'An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
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struction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  3,  1930  (46 
Stat.  922). 

(f )  Indiana:  Clifty  Creek  Dam.— The  proj- 
ect for  the  Clifty  Creek  Dam,  Clifty  Creek, 
Indiana,  authorized  by  section  204  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89- 
298). 

(g)  Delaware-Maryland- Virginia:  Intra- 
coASTAL  Waterway.— The  project  for  the 
Delaware  Bay.  Delaware,  to  Cape  Charles. 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Virginia.  Intracoastal  Wa- 
terway, authorized  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298). 

(h)  Maryland:  Sixes  Bridge.- The  project 
for  Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and  Lake.  Maryland, 
authorized  by  section  85  of  the  Water  Re- 
.sources  Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-251). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  City  of  Boston  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  fixed-span 
bridge  in  and  over  the  water  of  the  Port 
Point  Channel.  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
lying  between  the  northeasterly  side  of  the 
existing  Summer  Street  Bridge  and  the 
northeasterly  side  of  the  existing  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge. 

(b)  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on  such 
bridge  until  the  location  and  plans  therefor 
are  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

(c)  Any  project  heretofore  authorized  by 
an  Ac!  '.'f  Congress,  insofar  as  such  project 
relates  lo  the  above  described  portions  of 
Fori  Point  Channel,  is  hereby  abandoned. 

(d)  In  approving  the  location  and  plans  of 
any  bridge,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  impose  any  specific  conditions  relating 
to  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
structure  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  public  navigation. 

Sec.  5.  The  project  for  the  Sandridge  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Ellicott  Creek,  New  York,  for 
flood  protection  and  other  purposes  as  au- 
thorized in  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  a  com- 
bination of  channel  enlargement  work  and 
diversion  channels  along  Ellicott  Creek 
mostly  in  the  town  of  Amherst  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  April  2.  1979,  except  that  cost 
sharing  for  such  project  shall  be  as  provided 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  dated  July  20.  1978.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $13,200,000. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  lock  authorized  by  section 
114  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-587),  as  a  re- 
placement for  Vermilion  Lock,  Louisiana, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Leland  Bowman 
Lock.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  which  refers 
to  such  lock  shall  hereafter  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  such  lock  as  "Leland 
Bowman  Lock". 

(b)  The  dam  and  reservoir-  on  the  Salt 
River.  Missouri,  known  as  the  Clarence 
Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir,  authorized  by 
section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-874)  as  the  Joanna  Reser- 
voir, shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Clar- 
ence Cannon  Dam  and  Mark  Twain  Lake. 
Any  law,  regulation,  map,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  and  reservoir  are  referred  to  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  refer  to  such  dam  as 
the  Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  to  such  res- 
ervoir as  the  Mark  Twain  Lake,  respectively. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  the  city  of  Tampa.  Florida 


or  its  designee,  to  construct  and  maintain 
two  fixed-span  bridges  in  and  over  the 
waters  of  the  Garrison  Channel,  Tampa, 
Florida:  one  bridge  to  be  at  or  adjacent  to 
the  site  of  the  existing  bascule  railroad 
bridge  and  the  other  bridge  to  be  at  the  site 
of  the  southerly  extension  of  Franklin 
Street.  Work  shall  not  be  commenced  on 
such  bridges  until  the  location  and  plans 
therefor  are  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
l>efore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  relates  to  that  portion  of  Garrison 
Channel  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  easterly  right-of-way  line  of  the  existing 
railroad  bridge  with  the  existing  pierhead 
and  bulkhead  line  on  the  north  side  of  Gar- 
rison Channel,  westward  to,  but  not  to  in- 
clude the  turning  basin  at  the  junction  of 
Garrison  and  Seddon  Channels,  the  authori- 
zation relating  to  such  portion  of  Garrison 
Channel  shall  be  terminated  upon  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of  the 
location  and  plans  for  the  first  of  the 
bridges  refered  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Any  project  authorized  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  it  relates  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Seddon 
Channel,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  a 
channel  200  feet  wide  by  12  deep  from  the 
junction  of  Sparkman  and  Seddon  Channels 
northwesterly  to  its  intersection  with  the 
Federal  navigation  project  for  the  Hillsbor- 
ough River. 

(d)  In  approving  the  location  and  plans  of 
any  bridge  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  may  impose  any  specific 
conditions  relating  to  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  structure  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
public  navigation. 

Sec  8.  No  houseboat,  floating  cabin, 
marina  (including  any  with  sleeping  facili- 
ties), dock,  cabin,  or  other  structure  of  a 
permanent  nature  shall  be  required  to  be  re- 
moved before  December  31,  1989,  from  any 
Federal  water  resources  reservoir  or  lake 
project  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, on  which  it  was  located  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  if  such  property  is 
maintained  in  usable  condition. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  in  support  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1493,  just  passed. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  178 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  from  cosponsorship  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  178. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempKjre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Carman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Madigan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Montgomery  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today  (legislative  day 
of  November  20),  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  Siljander  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hartnett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patman)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By   unanimous  consent,   permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dicks,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  commit  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 368. 

Mr.  Oberstar  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,320. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hartnett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Washington. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Swift. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 


H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
By  the  SPEAKER  pro  tempore: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  E>epartment  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3454.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff,  and  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  retirement  and  disability  system,  to 
authorize  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence  and  in- 
telligence-related activities  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4144.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4522.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmens'  Home  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
annual  general  inspection  of  the  home, 
1981.  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Army, 
pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  of 
March  3.  1883;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2570.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2571.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  on  surface  coal 
mining  in  Alaska,  pursuant  to  section  708  of 
Public  Law  95-87;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2572.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  court's 
judgment  order  in  Docket  No.  87-C,  The 
Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  of  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation  v.  The  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2573.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1981  on  the  nature  and  dis- 
position of  all  cases  in  which  an  institution, 
approved  for  veterans  benefits,  utilizes  ad- 
vertising, sales  or  enrollment  practices 
which  are  erroneous,  deceptive  or  mislead- 
ing, pursuant  to  38  U.S.C.  1796(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

2574.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
summary  report  on  the  assessment  of  cur- 
rent State  practices  in  day  care  programs 
funded  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  pursuant  to  section  1001(c)  of  Public 
Law  96-499:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  228,  97th  Congress, 
the  Chair  declares  the  House  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon,  Novem- 
ber 30,  1981. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  228,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  30, 
1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2568.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
contained  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  October  20,  1981  (House  Docu- 
ment No.  97-102),  pursuant  to  section 
1014(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No. 
97-116);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2569.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONABLE): 

H.R.  5102.  A  bill  to  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  of  Congress  (except  in  a 
state  of  emergency)  to  pass  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  continue  appropriations  for  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the 
Federal  Government  pending  the  passage  of 
appropriation  acts  for  such  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr. 
Snyder): 

H.R.  5103.  A  bill  to  terminate  functions  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  to  transfer 
certain  functions  of  the  Board  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 

H.R.  5104.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  acquire  and  exchange  information  to 
assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  in 
the  identification  of  certain  deceased  indi- 
viduals and  in  the  location  of  missing  chil- 
dren and  other  specified  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RITTER: 

H.R.  5105.  A  bill  to  require  all  nationals  of 
Communist  countries  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  before  engaging  in  certain 
activities  involving  Members  of  Congress 
and  congressional  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982;  considered,  amended,  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  228.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  November  23  to  November  30,  1981, 
and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  No- 
vember 24  or  November  25  to  November  30, 
1981;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.  Con.  Res.  229.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  end  the  current  policies  of 
Jewish  emigration  discrimination  and  anti- 
Semitism  and  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  dramatic  decline  of 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  is  morally  reprehensible; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.  Res.  285.  Resolution  electing  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  S.  Foley  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
225.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  national  tuition  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  McClorv, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Smith. 
of  Oregon  and  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  1564:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Anthony  and  Mr.  Deckard. 

H.R.  1813:  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  and 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

H.R.  2414;  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Mollohan  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. 

H.R.  3008:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  3117:  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 


Bingham.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  Bevill,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Snowe.  and 
Mr.  RuDD. 

H.R.  3671:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  3781:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Benjamin.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Ko- 
govsek, Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs. 
RouKEMA,  Mr.  Scheder,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stenholm. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Zeter- 
etti,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  3861:  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  4004:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4313:  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Patterson. 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Con- 
yers. Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, and  Mr.  Gre<h;. 

H.R.  4362:  Mr.  Jeffries. 

H.R.  4382:  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  4398:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  4418:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  4443:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  4454:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Brod- 
head, Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dunn. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Molinari,  and  Mr. 
Staton  of  West  Virginia. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Russo  and  Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  4545:  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  4555:  Mr.  Gunderson  and  Mr. 
McDade. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  4572:  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Wortley. 
and  Mrs.  Snowe. 

H.R.  4587:  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  4593:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Guarini.  and  Mr.  Schumer. 

H.R.  4596:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ober- 
star.   Mr.    Lantos.    Mr.    Ratchford.    Mrs. 

ScHROEDER,  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Frank.    Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 


Frenzel.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Gejd- 
enson, Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mrs. 
C^isHOLM.  Mr.  Yatron.  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  4617:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4645:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  4686:  Mr.  Guarini  and  Mr.  Jefpords. 

H.R.  4705:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  BouauARD.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  4763:  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  4784:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
Young  of  Al&ska.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Emery.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Mr.  Petri.  Mrs.  Martin  of  UlinoU. 
Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  4862:  Mr.  Corrada  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  4865:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Roukema,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  McKinney.  and  Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO. 

H.R.  4869:  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Roe.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Dingell. 

H.R.  4899:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Staton. 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Beard,  ' 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Wortley,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Luncren,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  PuRSELL.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Neau  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Siljan- 

DER. 

H.R.  4928:  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  4930:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Brinkley.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSINO,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr. 
Deckard.  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4952:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 
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H.R.  4977:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Bafalis.  Mr.  Bahnard,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Broyjull,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  D'Amours, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pary.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fazio  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Lun- 
gren.  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mol 
iNARi.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Reuss.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  5076:  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr  Horton.  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Walgren,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.J.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Wampler  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.J.  Res.  350;  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Hance. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pash- 


AYAN,    Mr.    Barnard.    Mr.    Skelton.    Mr. 
LeBoutillier.  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Mineta.  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.  Con.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Carney  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.  Con.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  205:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Ms. 
Oakar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  214:  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Courter. 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier. Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
WE3ER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McEwEN.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Prost.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Grad- 
ISON.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Dougherty. 


Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Paunthoy,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Kooovsek,  and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr. 
Jeffords. 

H.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  Fithian.  and  Mr.  Patter- 
son. 

H.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Loeffler, 
Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Minish.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
RoussELOT.  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Foglietta.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  William 
J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
AuCoin.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Florio.  and  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  Lungren  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  and  Mr. 
Whittaker. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Oberstar. 


November  23,  1981 
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CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  FEDERAL 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  an  opportunity  Novem- 
ber 9  to  address  the  Sixth  Annual 
Midwestern  Conference  of  Food,  Agri- 
culture, and  Public  Policy  in  South 
Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

This  excellent  conference  included 
panels  on  a  number  of  issues  of  great 
concern  to  me,  including  one  on  Feder- 
al soil  conservation  policy.  A  particu- 
larly provocative  presentation  was 
made  by  Dr.  Arnold  Miller,  formerly 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Office  of  Budget  and  Planning 
Evaluation. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Miller  raise  a 
number  of  serious  questions  about  the 
soundness  of  the  recently  released  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  (RCA)  soil 
and  water  resources  conservation  pro- 
gram. While  the  views  of  Dr.  Miller  on 
this  matter  may  appear  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  as  extreme,  they  nonethe- 
less deserve  congressional  attention 
because  of  Dr.  Miller's  extensive  expe- 
rience as  a  conservation  program  ana- 
lyst in  USDA  throughout  the  3-year 
period  during  which  the  RCA  program 
was  developed. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Miller's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Approaching  Soil  Conservation  as  Though 

RcsGURCEs  Mattered 

(By  Arnold  Miller) 

Federal  programs  for  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources  used  in  agriculture 
have  spanned  nearly  five  decades.  They 
have  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  at  least  $60 
billion  at  current  prices.  Outlays  by  farmers 
and  local  and  state  programs  add  additional 
billions  to  this  figure.  Yet  the  erosion  prob- 
lem continues.  We  are  told  it  is  likely  to  get 
worse.  We  are  also  told  that  solving  the 
problem  would  be  "prohitoitively  expensive." 
that  the  cost  would  be  "horrendous."  The 
facts  of  the  matter,  however,  do  not  support 
this  conclusion. 

Very  significant  progress  can  be  made  in 
reducing  erosion  within  one  year.  Solutions 
are  available  now.  Solutions  that  cost  no 
more  than  current  programs,  and  probably 
less.  These  conclusions  are  based  on  three 
key  elements  of  conservation  policy: 

1.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  erosion 
problem; 

2.  Our  technical  ability  to  solve  it;  and 

3.  Past  and  prospective  tools  and  objec- 
tives of  conservation  policy. 

THE  EROSION  PROBLEM 

No  one  denies  that  we  have  an  erosion 
problem:  but  the  manner  in  which  the  prob- 
lem is  described  can  make  a  great  differ- 
ence, particularly  if  we  intend  to  solve  it. 


Quoting  national  average  erosion  rates  or 
certain  other  aggregate  figures  can  be  an  in- 
adequate, if  not  deceptive,  approach.  Under- 
standing the  erosion  problem  requires 
taking  a  broad  view,  evaluating  each  piece 
of  the  land  base  to  determine  what  things 
are  like  now  and  what  erosion  might  be  if 
things  were  different. 

In  1977.  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  did 
one  of  the  best  things  it  has  ever  done.  It 
surveyed  the  erosion  problem  using  tech- 
niques far  superior  to  those  used  in  earlier 
inventories  of  conservation  needs.  The  1977 
National  Resource  Inventory  gives  policy- 
makers virtually  the  same  information  by 
which  to  set  national  policy  as  is  used  by 
SCS  to  make  conservation  plans  for  individ- 
ual farms. 

Erosion  on  cultivated  land  is  by  far  the 
most  serious  problem  if  our  concern  is  with 
food  and  fiber  production.  On  most  cultivat- 
ed land,  sheet  and  rill  erosion  is  much  more 
serious  than  wind  erosion.  This  is  because 
most  of  the  country  gets  enough  rain  that 
soil  is  too  wet  and  well-protected  to  blow. 

Looking  at  the  sheet  and  rill  erosion  re- 
corded in  the  SCS  erosion  inventories  can 
be  revealing.  It  can  be  very  revealing  if  one 
groups  soil  into  sets  that  are  uniform  with 
respect  to  the  combined  impacts  of  rainfall, 
erosivity.  slope  length  and  slope  gradient. 
Grouping  soil  in  this  manner  allows  compar- 
ison of  erosion  rates  on  soils  that  have  the 
same  potential  for  erosion.  Once  this  is 
done,  one  can  compare  erosion  rates  on  soils 
with  the  same  erosion  potential  but  which 
have  been  treated  with  one  or  more  conser- 
vation practices,  or  none  at  all. 

As  a  starting  point,  it  is  useful  to  know 
what  the  erosion  situation  would  be  if  no 
conservation  practices  were  used  by  farmers 
on  land  used  to  grow  row  crops  and  small 
grains.  If  all  readily  available  cropland  was 
cultivated  using  straight  rows  running  di- 
rectly up  and  down  slopes  and  without  prac- 
tices to  improve  crop  cover  conditions,  gross 
sheet  and  rill  erosion  would  exceed  3.2  bil- 
lion tons,  considerably  more  than  today. 
The  majority  of  the  cropland,  however, 
would  not  suffer  from  significant  erosion. 
Some  66  percent  of  the  cultivated  land 
would  erode  at  rates  below  the  conventional 
standard  of  5  tons  per  acre,  and  81  percent 
would  suffer  erosion  rates  under  10  tons  per 
acre.  Even  if  all  cropland  were  cultivated 
using  no  conservation  practices,  the  majori- 
ty would  not  suffer  significant  erosion. 

Erosion  problems  would  be  very  severe, 
however,  on  the  5  percent  of  the  land  that 
eroded  at  rates  over  25  percent  per  acre. 
They  would  be  severe  on  the  8  percent  of 
the  cropland  that  eroded  of  between  15  and 
25  tons  per  acre  and  they  would  be  moder- 
ate on  the  6  percent  of  the  cropland  that 
eroded  at  rates  between  10  and  15  tons  per 
acre. 

Largely  is  a  concentrated  problem:  it  does 
not  threaten  every  acre  of  every  farm. 
Actual  and  potential  erosion  problems  are 
and  will  be  concentrated  on  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  cropland  base.  Fortu- 
nately, the  vast  majority  of  this  Nations 
cropland  is  blessed  with  gentle  slopes  and 
other  factors  that  eliminate  erosion  as  a 
threat  to  its  productive  capacity.  The  first 
task  of  soil  conservation  policy  is  to  address 
the  erosion  problem  where  it  is,  rather  than 


where  it  is  not  now  and  will  not  be  in  the 
future. 

ABILITY  TO  CONTROL  EROSION 

If  we  know  the  extent  and  severity  of  ero- 
sion problems,  can  we  solve  them?  Do  con- 
sen'ation  practices  act  on  the  physical 
forces  that  cause  erosion  with  sufficient 
power  that  erosion  can  be  controlled  to  pre- 
determined levels?  Again,  the  National  Re- 
source Inventory  gives  us  answers. 

As  part  of  the  resource  inventory.  SCS 
personnel  recorded  the  number  of  conserva- 
tion practices  being  used  on  each  survey 
area.  Sorting  through  this  information  tells 
us  how  effective  erosion  control  practices 
are  under  actual  farm  conditions.  For  exam- 
ple, cultivated  land  that  would  erode  at  10 
tons  per  acre^without  treatment  was  report- 
ed as  eroding  at  8  tons  per  acre  when  mini- 
mum tillage  was  used;  6  tons  per  acre  when 
farmed  on  the  contour:  and  5  tons  per  acre 
when  farmed  using  terraces  and  supporting 
practices. 

Those  familiar  with  current  policy  will 
note  that  only  one  of  the  erosion  rates  just 
quoted  was  at  the  so-called  maximum  toler- 
able erosion  rate.  All  others  were  above  that 
rate  even  though  the  land  had  been  treated 
with  one  or  more  conservation  practices. 
The  rates  quoted  apply  to  land  that  erodes 
at  only  10  tons  per  acre  when  not  treated 
for  erosion  control,  far  from  the  most  ero- 
sive. They  suggest  that  our  power  to  control 
erosion  is  strictly  limited  so  long  as  fragile 
land  is  used  to  grow  row  crops  or  small 
grains. 

Of  the  337.5  million  acres  that  were  culti- 
vated in  1977.  85.9  million  had  potential  for 
sheet  and  rill  erosion  at  rates  higher  than  5 
tons  per  acre  when  farmed  using  no  conser- 
vation practices.  A  full  70  percent  of  this 
land  is  treated  with  at  least  one  erosion  con- 
trol practice. 

The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  cultivate  inherently  erosive 
land  and  hold  erosion  to  predetermined 
levels  using  even  multiple  erosion  control 
practices.  Yet  this  land  is  responsible  for 
the  lion's  share  of  the  erosion  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, current  programs  attempt  to 
reduce  erosion  to  5  tons  per  acre  while  land 
remains  in  cultivation— an  unrealistic  objec- 
tive that  is  used  to  justify  bureaucratic  pro- 
grams that  consume  far  too  many  resources 
for  the  amount  of  soil  they  save. 

INCENTIVE  MECHANISMS 

Conservation  policy  must  recognize  who 
gets  things  done  in  American  agriculture.  It 
is  not  the  bureaucrat,  regardless  of  the  level 
of  Government  he  represents.  Clearly,  the 
most  powerful  productive  force  in  agricul- 
ture is  the  farmer. 

I  submit  that  the  solution  to  the  erosion 
problem  lies  with  the  strength  and  initiative 
of  the  American  farmer.  It  is  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  erosion  problem  by  build- 
ing bureaucratic  empires,  as  the  current 
USDA  proposal  would  do.  If  the  public 
wants  erosion  control,  we  should  decide  how 
much  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  and  then 
offer  that  price  to  the  farmer.  If  soil  can  be 
conserved  at  that  price,  it  will  be  done.  If  it 
cant,  then  society  would  be  worse  off  for  in- 
sisting on  erosion  control;  it  would  consume 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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resources  of  greater  value  than  those  it  pre- 
serves. 

The  primary  role  of  the  bureaucrat  in  soil 
conservation  is  to  ensure  that  the  public 
gets  its  money's  worth  out  of  the  conserva- 
tion bargain.  Properly  compensating  farm- 
ers for  reducing  soil  loss  would  make  the  re- 
wards of  conservation  compete  with  the  re- 
wards of  production.  Such  an  approach 
could  make  erosion  control  as  abundant  as 
com  production,  and  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost. 

Rewarding  famers  for  reducing  erosion  is 
a  radical  departure  from  present  policy.  In 
effect,  current  conservation  programs  are 
tantamount  to  asking  farmers  to  grow  a 
crop  for  which  there  is  no  market.  Under 
the  present  scheme  of  things,  there  may  be 
little  economic  benefit  to  farmers  or  land- 
owners in  reducing  erosion.  The  total  value 
of  a  ton  of  erosive  soil  in  perpetual  com  pro- 
duction is  about  73  cents  at  current  prices, 
but  assuming  1.5  percent  annual  growth  in 
yields.  This  benefit  accrues  in  small  annual 
increments.  It  is  subject  to  enormous  risk 
and  uncertainty.  Moreover,  the  traditional 
approach  to  soil  conservation  often  entails 
costs  that  far  exceed  the  long-term  public 
benefits  of  erosion  control.  Too  often  the  re- 
sources consumed  in  reducing  erosion  have 
greater  productive  power  than  the  soil  they 
preserve. 

Current  conservation  policy  offers  free 
labor  services  and  cost-sharing  to  do  some- 
thing that  yields  little,  if  any,  economic  ben- 
efit to  the  farmer.  That  farmers  have  re- 
sponded by  applying  conservation  practices 
to  214.5  million  acres  of  cultivated  land  is  a 
credit  to  them.  Where  existing  conservation 
programs  are  concerned,  however,  this 
figure  is  a  public  disgrace  Some  70  percent 
of  the  practices  have  been  applied  to  land 
that  has  little  if  any  potential  for  signifi- 
cant erosion.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
too  much  of  the  600  million  acres  of  conser- 
vation farm  plans  that  have  been  prepared 
over  the  years  amounts  to  little  more  than 
wasteful  bureaucratic  meddling  in  farm  op- 
erations. 

COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  PROPOSAL 

There  is  little  room  for  optimism  in 
USDA's  recently  proposed  conservative  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  cuts  cost-share  incen- 
tives to  farmers  by  41  percent.  While  these 
incentives  focus  farmer  attention  on  using 
conservation  practices  rather  than  actually 
saving  soil,  at  least  they  are  of  the  right 
form. 

In  contrast.  USDA  would  increase  funds 
for  labor  intensive  conservation  bureaucra- 
cies by  some  60  percent.  The  department  es- 
timates that  erosion  would  be  reduced  by 
126  million  tons  per  year,  but  entail  annual 
costs  in  excess  of  $400  million.  If  these 
funds  were  paid  to  farmers  as  compensation 
for  placing  acutely  erosive  land  in  a  soil  re- 
serve, a  full  58  percent  of  all  excess  sheet 
and  rill  erosion  could  be  eliminated.  Rather 
than  reducing  erosion  by  126  million  tons 
per  year,  a  reduction  in  excess  of  500  million 
tons  could  be  achieved.  Still  greater  savings 
could  be  obtained  if  set-asides  and  acreage- 
diversion  efforts  aimed  at  production  ad- 
justment were  also  targeted  at  acutely  ero- 
sive land.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  63 
years  ago  on  November  18,  1918,  the 
modem  Republic  of  Latvia  was  estab- 
lished as  a  free  country.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  February  1922,  that  the  Latvian 
Constitution  was  adopted.  The  United 
States  granted  full  recognition  to 
Latvia  as  an  independent  country  on 
July  28,  1922. 

This  independence  lasted  slightly 
more  that  20  years.  In  1940,  the  coun- 
try was  invaded  by— and  incorporated 
into— the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  puppet 
government  was  established.  When 
the  Germans  invaded  in  1941.  the 
Baltic  countries  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  were  combined  with  Byel- 
orussia into  a  province  known  as  "Ost- 
land."  This  arrangement  lasted  3 
years.  Then  the  Russians  retook 
Latvia.  Today,  Latvia  is  an  occupied 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  powers  have  main- 
tained a  policy  of  nonrecognition 
toward  forced  Latvian  annexation  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  Latvia  have  much  of 
the  free  world  supporting  them,  and  it 
is  important  that  we  restate  our  sup- 
port for  the  continuing  struggle  of  the 
Latvian  people  toward  independence. 
It  is  important  on  this  day  to  stress 
our  support,  because  it  is  in  hope  that 
we  will  no  longer  have  to  mark  this 
day  for  the  celebration  of  short-lived 
Latvian  independence  earlier  in  this 
century— but  rather  a  new  day,  cele- 
brating the  final  independence  of  the 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  I 
join  with  Americans  of  Latvian  de- 
scent in  the  11th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent, in  reiterating  our  support  for  the 
Latvian  people  and  the  determination 
to  suppress  unchecked  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  the  world  today.* 


CAB  SUNSET  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  introducing  legislation  which 
would  sunset  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  5  months  after  the  bill  is  signed 
into  law.  Most  of  the  functions  of  the 
CAB  which  are  now  scheduled  to  ter- 
minate on  December  31,  1982,  would 
do  so  60  days  after  enactment  with  the 
remaining  functions  being  transferred 
90  days  later. 
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As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  Air- 
line Deregulation  Act  of  1978  (ADA) 
adopted  a  phased  timetable  for  the 
termination  of  various  CAB  functions 
with  a  final  sunset  date  of  January  1, 
1985. 

This  landmark  legislation  adopted  a 
rather  conservative  timetable  for  the 
sunset  of  the  CAB  because  the  Con- 
gress wanted  to  assure  that  the  transi- 
tion to  deregulation  would  proceed 
smoothly.  While  the  process  has  not 
been  without  its  problems,  I  think 
most  would  agree  that  the  aviation 
community  and  the  traveling  public 
have  adjusted  quite  well  to  the 
changes  which  have  accompanied  de- 
regulation and  that  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
celerate the  process. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  In 
doing  so  we  fully  realize  that  there 
will  still  be  a  legitimate  Federal  role  in 
assuring  that  the  next  phase  of  airline 
deregulation  can  proceed  as  success- 
fully as  the  first. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  continue  a  Federal  presence  in 
many  aspects  of  domestic  air  transpor- 
tation although  the  statutory  respon- 
sibility will  be  exercised,  in  most  cases, 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
For  the  most  part,  the  Board's  exist- 
ing regulatory  authority  as  it  relates 
to  foreign  air  transportation  will 
merely  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  not  affect  the  first 
phase-out  of  the  Board's  authority  as 
mandated  by  the  ADA  other  than  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  cargo  oper- 
ations. Accordingly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  essential  air  service  pro- 
gram, the  CAB  will  no  longer  have  any 
authority  over  the  regulation  of  do- 
mestic routes  effective  January  1, 
1982. 

The  bill  will,  however,  make  some 
substantial  changes  to  the  sunset  pro- 
visions regarding  the  CAB's  authority 
over  domestic  fares.  While  the  ADA 
called  for  this  authority  to  terminate 
at  the  close  of  1982,  this  legislation 
will  accelerate  the  process  so  that 
most  types  of  domestic  fare  regulation 
will  terminate  60  days  after  the  bill  is 
enacted.  In  light  of  the  substantial 
fare  flexibility  which  now  exists  do- 
mestically, we  see  no  reason  to  retain 
the  Board's  regulatory  authority  in 
this  area  substantially  beyond  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Once  the  board  loses  its  authority  to 
regulate  domestic  routes  and  rates,  we 
believe  that  sunset  should  follow  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Most  would  agree, 
now  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  how  the  domestic  air  trans- 
portation system  responds  in  a  deregu- 
lated environment,  that  there  is  little 
reason  to  keep  the  CAB  in  existence 
beyond  the  time  when  it  loses  its  au- 
thority to  regulate  routes  and  fares. 
Accordingly,    our    bill    calls    for    the 
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Board  to  go  out  of  existence  90  days 
after  the  termination  of  domestic  rate 
authority,  or  150  days  after  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Other  major  provisions  in  the  bill 
would:  First,  impose  a  2-year  period  of 
mandatory  price  posting  which  would 
assist  the  industry  in  transitioning 
from  a  tariff  filing  regime;  second, 
retain  mandatory  joint  fares  and  divi- 
sions for  6  years  after  date  of  enact- 
ment, with  the  first  3-year  period  to 
require  that  divisions  be  based  on 
costs;  third,  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  all  authority  to  ap- 
prove and  immunize  intercarrier 
agreements  affecting  domestic  and 
foreign  air  transportation,  with  au- 
thority over  domestic  intercarrier 
agreements  to  expire  on  January  1, 
1986;  fourth,  retain  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's general  consumer  protec- 
tion authority  as  well  as  its  authority 
over  unfair  and  deceptive  practices; 
and  fifth,  codify  existing  CAB  orders 
which  set  fare  flexibility  zones  for  for- 
eign air  transportation  of  passengers 
while  allowing  the  Board  (for  5 
months)— and  subsequently  the  Secre- 
tary of  DOT  some  discretion  to  change 
the  zones  in  the  future. 

In  the  area  of  labor  protection,  the 
legislation  would  make  substantial 
changes  to  the  provisions  enacted  in 
1978.  First,  it  would  modify  the  duty 
to  hire  provisions  of  the  ADA  by 
making  it  clear  that  the  airlines'  duty 
to  hire  is  applicable  only  when  an  em- 
ployee loses  his  job  on  account  of  a 
qualifying  dislocation.  Second,  it 
would  exempt  flight  deck  crewmem- 
bers  from  the  right  of  recall  provisions 
so  that  if  a  crewmember  is  hired  by 
another  air  carrier,  he  would  not 
retain  his  seniority  rights  or  rights  of 
recall  with  the  carrier  that  furloughed 
or  terminated  him.  Third,  we  have  ex- 
tended the  applicability  of  the  duty  to 
hire  provisions  to  include  all  carriers 
operating  aircraft  having  a  passenger 
capacity  in  excess  of  60  seats  and 
cargo  carriers  engaging  in  foreign  air 
transportation  operating  aircraft  with 
a  maximum  payload  capacity  in  excess 
of  18,000  pounds,  regardless  of  when 
they  began  operations. 

Another  related  provision  dealing 
with  labor  protection  is  also  included 
in  the  introduced  bill.  It  would  require 
certain  carriers,  before  they  could 
merge,  to  work  out  labor  protective 
provisions  as  good  or  better  than  those 
contained  in  the  so-called  Allegheny- 
Mohawk  orders  of  the  CAB,  which 
have  been  the  governing  standard  in 
the  industry  concerning  the  integra- 
tion of  employee  seniority  lists,  com- 
pensation and  other  related  matters. 
Because  these  provisons  have  served 
the  industry  well  in  years  past,  we  be- 
lieve they  should  be  codified  since  the 
CAB  would  no  longer  have  the  author- 
ity to  approve  air  carrier  mergers 
under  section  408  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act. 
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Obviously,  the  issues  we  have  ad- 
dressed in  this  legislation  are  complex 
and  will  significantly  affect  the  ways 
in  which  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try will  function  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  the  procompet- 
itive  policies  of  the  past  few  years 
which  have,  on  balance,  worked  quite 
well.  It  does,  however,  slow  down  the 
process  in  some  cases  and  makes  some 
refinements  to  the  1978  law  based  on 
the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  indus- 
try today. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation,  we  have  thor- 
oughly evaluated  the  testimony  taken 
during  the  hearings  held  by  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  as  well  as  other 
materials  submitted  by  interested  par- 
ties. The  input  we  have  received  has 
been  most  helpful  and  constructive 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  in  the 
months  ahead. 

While  I  believe  the  bill  strikes  a  bal- 
ance between  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinued deregulation  and  the  need  to 
maintain  a  Federal  presence  in  many 
significant  areas,  we  will  continue  to 
welcome  suggestions  from  interested 
parties  on  ways  it  might  be  improved.* 


TELEVISION  NEWS  PROJEC- 
TIONS SHOWN  TO  HURT 
VOTER  TURNOUT 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Western- 
ers got  a  double  whammy  in  November 
1980.  Jimmy  Carter  conceded  defeat 
and  NBC  projected  Ronald  Reagan 
the  winner— both  before  our  polls  had 
even  closed. 

Then  this  month  a  New  York  TV 
station  called  the  New  Jersey  Gover- 
nor's race— wrong,  incidently— before 
polls  closed  there,  demonstrating  that 
this  is  not  just  a  west  coast  problem. 

Television  news  executives  have  tes- 
tified before  two  committees  of  this 
House  that  such  projections  have  not 
been  shown  to  hurt  voter  turnout. 
There  is  now  substantial  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Further,  the  network 
news  executives  cloak  themselves  in 
journalistic  professionalism  and, 
speaking  ex-cathedra,  calling  that  the 
traditions  of  their  profession  require 
them  to  report  projections. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  other 
professionals  in  the  field  are  not  buf- 
faloed by  this  poppycock.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  from  my  hometown  newspa- 
per, the  Bellingham  Herald,  which  ad- 
dresses this  issue  thoughtfully.  Fur- 
ther, this  editorial's  suggestion  is  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  thinking  of 
those  of  us  who  are  studying  this 
problem    here    in    Congress.    Ideally. 
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Congress  should  do  nothing  but  let 
the  Network  News  organization's  sense 
of  responsibility  lead  them  to  rethink 
where  their  election  result  projection 
policies  are  leading  them  and  this  Na- 
tion's most  fundamental  democratic 
process— voting. 

TV  Should  Hold  Back 

Research  has  confirmed  what  many  of  us 
on  the  West  Coast  felt  last  November— that 
announcement  of  the  winner  in  the  presi- 
dential election  hours  before  the  polls 
closed  out  here  changed  the  election  out- 
come. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Center  for  Po- 
litical Studies  found  that  about  a  fourth  of 
those  who  planned  to  vote  in  the  1980  presi- 
dential election  later  in  the  day  decided  not 
to  if  they  heard  the  networks'  projections  or 
Jimmy  Carter's  subsequent  concession. 

The  study',  concludes  that  it  was  Carter 
and  the  Democrats  who  were  disadvantaged 
by  the  announcement.  Democrats  lost  some 
key  races  by  close  margins,  notably  in 
Oregon. 

A  numt)er  of  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  situation  in  the  future,  and  sev- 
eral bills  are  pending  in  Congress.  Some 
would  requirie  that  polls  open  and  close  at 
the  same  time  across  the  country.  Others 
would  change  the  national  election  day  to 
Sunday.  One  would  prohibit  election  results 
or  projections  from  being  broadcast  before 
the  polls  close.  There  are  objections  to  all  of 
the  proposals. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  networks  would 
police  themselves.  In  the  news  business 
there  is  a  tradition  that  to  be  first  is  to  be 
best.  Such  competition  is  fine,  but  the  net- 
works have  gone  beyond  news  gathering. 
For  elections,  they  have  taken  to  news  fore- 
casting. By  means  of  sample  exit  interviews 
at  key  polling  places,  they  have  developed 
sophisticated  methods  for  predicting  how 
an  election  will  turn  out  hours  before  voting 
stops. 

If  each  network  would  indejjendently 
decide  to  report  only  actual  vole  counts  on 
election  day.  there  would  be  no  need  for 
passing  laws  and  regulations.  Three  hours 
before  polls  close  on  the  West  Coast,  a  few 
scattered  returns  from  the  East  Coast  would 
be  available,  but  there  would  be  enough 
doubt  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  us  to  want 
to  vote. 

Reporting  what  has  actually  happened,  as 
against  guessing  at  what  is  likely  to  happen, 
would  not  only  be  more  honest  news  cover- 
age, but  the  added  suspense  would  assure 
the  networks  of  keeping  larger  audiences 
longer. 

If  nothing  else,  self-interest  should  push 
the  TV  networks  toward  a  more  responsible 
treatment  of  election  news.* 


STEEL 


HON.  HAROLD  WASHINGTON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  and  the  Steel 
Caucus  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  administration  to 
the  plight  of  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. Steel  is  a  basic  industry,  employ- 
ing many  people  in  skilled  and  semi- 
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skilled  jobs  of  the  sort  which  are  not 
being  Renerated  by  other  segments  of 
the  economy.  It  is  essential  that  these 
employment  opportunities  be  pre- 
served. 

It  is  equally  important  that  U.S.  pro- 
ductive capacity  be  maintained.  It  is 
incredible  to  me  that  some  still  en- 
courage policies  which  favor  imports 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  production, 
while  our  own  people  are  unemployed 
and  American  manufacturing  is 
threatened  with  extinction. 

While  we  consider  the  serious  strate- 
gic implications  of  this  trend.  I  hope 
you  will  also  reflect  upon  what  it 
means  in  human  terms,  to  our  own 
men  and  women  and  to  the  families 
they  support,  when  a  major  steel  pro- 
ducer is  allowed  to  die. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  May  1981  Chi- 
cago Reporter,  a  very  fine  publication 
edited  by  John  McDermott.  The  arti- 
cle makes  clear  the  enormous  conse- 
quences of  a  major  steel  plant  closure. 

For  example,  the  closure  of  Wiscon- 
sin Steel,  located  in  Chicago  adjacent 
to  my  district,  resulted  in  revenue 
losses  to  local,  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments of  $40  million  annually.  An- 
other $30  million  in  employee  benefits 
and  some  $70  million  in  annual  payroll 
were  lost  by  individuals.  While  many 
younger  workers  were  crushed,  the  av- 
erage steelworker  at  the  plant  was  42 
years  old  and  had  22  years  experience. 
The  prospects  for  older  workers  are  es- 
pecially bleak. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  read  this  ar- 
ticle very  closely  with  your  own  dis- 
trict or  other  parts  of  your  State  in 
mind.  Preserving  jobs  in  basic  manu- 
facturing ought  to  be  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  priorities. 

Wisconsin  Steelworkers  Denied  $13 
Million  in  Benefits 
(By  John  F.  Wasik) 

The  shutdown  of  Wisconsin  Steel  Compa- 
ny in  March  1980  has  hit  its  former  employ- 
ees hard  and  has  put  a  big  dent  in  the  tax 
base. 

Employees  are  still  owed  some  $13  million 
in  contractual  benefits  and  about  another 
$16.2  million  in  supplements  to  their  pen- 
sion benefits.  These  figures  do  not  even  take 
into  account  the  workers'  loss  of  salary. 
Wisconsin  Steel  had  an  annual  payroll  of 
about  $70  million. 

The  tax  rolls  have  lost  at  least  $40  million 
in  the  past  year,  according  to  estimates 
based  on  the  1978  tax  contributions  by  Wis- 
consin Steel  and  its  employees  (see  chart, 
this  page). 

The  plant,  located  on  the  Calumet  River 
at  106th  Street  and  Torrence  Avenue, 
ceased  operation  after  its  mortgage  was 
foreclosed.  The  closing  sent  more  than  3.500 
employees,  most  of  them  minority,  to  the 
unemployment  lines  without  warning. 

The  tax  rolls  will  probably  never  recoup 
the  loss,  and  workers  face  a  long  wait  while 
a  bankruptcy  court  determines  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  paying  their  contractual  bene- 
fits. 

Wisconsin  Steels  millworkers.  most  of 
whom  live  within  10  miles  of  the  plant, 
became  hardship  cases  overnight.  The  job 


market  in  the  steel  and  other  heavy  indus- 
tries is  poor,  and  state  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  the  workers  have  expired.  Many  of 
them  have  had  to  apply  for  food  stamps  and 
public  aid. 

Company  records  show  the  average  steel- 
worker  at  the  plant  was  42  years  old,  had  22 
years  of  experience  and  earned  $22,260  a 
year.  The  workforce  was  one-third  black, 
one-third  Latino  and  one-third  white. 

The  workers  received  no  warning  of  the 
shutdown.  On  March  28,  1980,  International 
Harvester  Corp.  foreclosed  without  notice 
on  the  $64  million  mortgage  it  arranged 
when  it  sold  the  plant  in  1977  to  EDC  Hold- 
ing Corp.,  a  sulwidiary  of  Envirodyne  Indus- 
tries Corp.  of  California. 

When  Harvester  foreclosed,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  withdrew  support  on  a  $15 
million  working  cash  loan  it  made  to  Enviro- 
dyne at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Chase's  move 
froze  raw  material  shipments  to  the  compa- 
ny and  the  mill  could  not  operate.  Two  days 
after  the  shutdown,  Wisconsin  Steel  filed 
for  protection  under  Chapter  XI  of  the 
bankruptcy  laws. 

Currently,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, a  branch  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, owns  the  mill  as  a  result  of  its 
guarantee  of  a  $90  million  loan  package  for 
plant  improvements  in  November  1979. 

Wisconsin  Steel's  employees  were  stuck 
with  $1,787,000  in  bad  paychecks  when 
Chase  Manhattan  seized  the  payroll  ac- 
count funds.  The  bank  did  this  under  a  law 
called  "right  of  offset "  which  allows  a  po- 
tential creditor  to  seize  all  available  debtor 
funds  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy. 

Although  the  workers  won  back  $1,339,000 
of  their  last  paychecks  from  Chase  Manhat- 
tan in  a  September  1980  court  settlement, 
they  are  still  owed  $448,000  in  back  wages, 
according  to  court  records. 

Additionally,  four  benefits  under  a  con- 
tractual agreement  between  the  3,200- 
member  Progressive  Steelworkers  union  and 
Wisconsin  Steel  were  never  paid:  severance 
pay,  vacation  pay,  extended  vacation  pay 
and  supplementary  unemployment  benefits. 

The  largest  employee  loss  is  the  lack  of 
severance  pay,  a  lump  sum  based  on  years  of 
service  to  be  paid  laid-off  workers,  which 
amounted  to  $7.3  million. 

The  other  benefits  denied  the  workers  are 
$3.5  million  in  accrued  vacation  pay, 
$966,000  in  extended  vacation  pay  based  on 
seniority  and  $800,000  in  supplementary  un- 
employment benefits  to  be  paid  for  up  to  13 
weeks  during  layoffs. 

Another  blow  to  workers  was  the  loss  of 
pension  supplements,  totaling  about  $16.2 
million.  These  benefits  would  have  paid  re- 
tirees $300  a  month  until  they  reach  age  62, 
qualifying  them  for  federal  social  security 
benefits.  Most  millworkers  qualifying  for 
pension  at  Wisconsin  Steel  retired  at  age  55, 
company  records  show. 

Retirees  are  still  getting  their  basic  pen- 
sions, guaranteed  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corp.,  a  federal  agency  which  in- 
sures pension  plans. 

The  loss  in  insurance  and  hospital  cover- 
age is  incalculable. 

According  to  a  November  1979  study  by 
Wisconsin  Steel  to  support  its  application 
for  the  EDA  loan  guarantee,  the  plant  and 
its  employees  paid  $28.8  million  in  federal, 
state,  county  and  local  taxes  in  1978. 

Based  on  the  1978  taxes,  the  cost  of  the 
plant  closing  to  the  tax  rolls  includes:  $12.5 
million  in  federal  income  taxes,  $8.2  million 
in  social  security  payments,  $1.9  million  in 
state  income  taxes,  $1.6  million  in  state 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  the  mill's  production 
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and  $2.4  million  in  Cook  County  property 
taxes. 

State  and  federal  coffers  also  were  de- 
prived of  substantial  unemployment  insur- 
ance premiums;  Wisconsin  Steel  contributed 
more  than  $1  million  in  premiums  in  1978. 

The  actual  cost  of  unemployment  benefits 
to  the  laid  off  workers  over  the  past  year 
has  not  been  published.  But  the  1979  report 
estimated  that  closing  the  plant  would 
result  in  $8.9  million  in  unemployment  pay- 
ments. 

The  report  also  predicted  that  as  much  as 
$20.6  million  would  be  added  to  the  mill's 
tax  contributions  five  years  after  the  im- 
provement loan  was  granted.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
BILL  COSPONSORS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

or  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
117  Members  who  are  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  4326.  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act  of  1981. 

I  would  like  today  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  those  Members  who 
have  endorsed  the  principle  of  small 
business  innovation  legislation  by  co- 
sponsoring  one  of  the  other  small  busi- 
ness innovation  bills  introduced  in  this 
Congress: 

Martin  Frost,  Texas; 

Harold  Hollenbeck,  New  Jersey; 

Clair  Burgener,  California; 

Anthony  Moffett.  Connecticut; 

Margaret  Heckler,  Massachusetts; 

George  Miller.  California; 

Thomas  Tauke.  Iowa; 

Lawrence  Cohchlin,  Pennsylvania; 

Albert  Gore  Jr.,  Tennessee; 

Ken  Kramer,  Colorado;  and 

Claitdine  Schneider,  Rhode  Island.* 


CAB  SUNSET  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  our  air  transpor- 
tation industry  has  undergone  consid- 
erable change  as  a  result  of  legislation 
which  has  removed  much  of  the  regu- 
latory structure  which  characterized 
the  industry  since  its  inception.  It  is  a 
process  which  began  domestically  with 
the  cargo  deregulation  amendments  of 
1977,  continued  with  the  passage  of 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978, 
and  broadened  to  include  certain  as- 
pects of  foreign  air  transportation 
with  the  adoption  of  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Competition  Act  of 
1979. 

Now,  as  we  evaluate  the  country's 
experience  under  these  laws,  we  are 
taking  another  signficiant  step  in  the 
process  by  introducing  a  bill  to  sunset 
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the  CAB  150  days  after  this  legislation 
is  enacted.  Under  existing  law,  the 
Board  would  sunset  on  January  1, 
1985,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  terminate  outright  all  of 
the  functions  of  the  CAB.  Some  Fed- 
eral involvement  will  still  be  necessary 
and,  in  those  areas,  we  have  provided 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  the  Board's 
existing  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  where  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  Examples  of 
this  are:  First,  the  essential  air  service 
program,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act,  which  was  designed  to  guarantee 
service  to  small  communities;  second, 
the  authority  to  determine  financial 
fitness  of  air  carriers  as  it  relates  to 
the  FAA's  safety  responsibilities;  and 
third,  the  authority  to  prescribe  man- 
datory joint  fares  and  divisions. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  we 
have  considered  the  effect  that  de- 
regulation has  had  on  the  aviation  in- 
dustry and  the  traveling  public  and  de- 
termined that  our  experience  justifies 
an  earlier  termination  of  the  Board.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  deregulation 
has  generally  been  successful,  al- 
though there  are  cities  which  have  ex- 
perienced declines  in  air  service  from 
prederegulation  levels.  On  balance, 
however,  the  pluses  and  minuses  asso- 
ciated with  deregulation  have  general- 
ly been  the  result  of  competitive 
market  forces  at  work.  Since  it  was 
certainly  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
make  the  industry  more  competitive,  I 
think  we  can  safely  say  that  this  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  that 
competition  will  increase  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Among  the  major  provisions  in  the 
legislation  are:  First,  the  retention  of 
the  section  406  subsidy  program  at  re- 
duced levels  through  fiscal  year  1985 
for  points  enplaning  less  than  80  pas- 
sengers per  (iay;  second,  the  transfer 
of  CAB'S  rate-setting  function  for  for- 
eign air  transportation  of  mail  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  the 
Board's  domestic  authority  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
exercised  through  negotiations  and 
competitive  bidding;  third,  the  repeal 
of  the  Board's  authority  to  approve 
mergers  between  air  carriers,  but  re- 
serving to  the  Government  a  right  to 
intervene  in  antitrust  litigation  arising 
out  of  proposed  airline  mergers; 
fourth,  a  requirement  that  all  tempo- 
rary certificates  issued  in  limited  des- 
ignation international  markets  be 
issued  for  an  initial  period  of  5  years 
with  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 
such  certificates  shall  be  renewed,  and 
fifth,  a  separate  section  which  grants 
antitrust  immunity  to  air  carriers 
which  comply  with  DOT  rules  con- 
cerning price  notification. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  affect- 
ing the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
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bill  also  amends  some  of  the  title  VI 
safety  authority  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Under  existing  law,  the  duties  of  the 
FAA.  as  well  as  its  exemption  author- 
ity, in  the  areas  of  passenger  screen- 
ing, law  enforcement  support,  and  air- 
port certification  in  general  are  tied  to 
whether  or  not  a  carrier  is  certificated 
by  the  CAB.  Since  the  Board  will  no 
longer  issue  certificates  to  domestic  air 
carriers,  a  new  distinction  is  needed. 

After  careful  consideration,  and  be- 
cause of  the  agency's  fine  record  in 
this  area,  we  have  given  the  FAA  the 
discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  particular  carrier  or  airport  can  be 
exempted  from  its  security  regula- 
tions. In  addition,  we  have  broadened 
the  coverage  of  section  612  so  that  the 
agency  will  now  have  the  authority  to 
require  airport  operating  certificates 
for  airports  serving  commuter  air  car- 
riers. This  modification  is  necessary 
given  the  increasing  importance  of 
commuter  carriers  and  the  need  to 
assure  the  highest  level  of  safety  for 
those  operations.  Moreover,  it  will 
insure  that  the  FAA  has  the  necessary 
tools  to  move  toward  a  fully  integrated 
national  airport  system. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
continue  the  trend  toward  deregula- 
tion which  has  been  firmly  established 
in  recent  years  while  retaining  a  Fed- 
eral role  in  some  necessary  areas.  It 
will  assure  that  the  transition  to  a 
fully  deregulated  environment  will 
continue  to  proceed  expeditiously  and 
as  smoothly  as  possible  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives and  that  our  air  transporta- 
tion industry  and  the  traveling  public 
will  reap  substantial  benefits  from  its 
enactment. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  consider- 
able input  which  we  have  received 
from  the  aviation  community.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  traveling 
public  will  continue  as  the  legislation 
moves  through  the  Congress.  It  is  only 
with  the  coop>eration  and  dedication  of 
all  those  interested  in  airline  deregula- 
tion that  we  in  the  Congress  can  fash- 
ion legislation  which  is  truly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  all  concerned.* 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TOBACCO 
SUPPORTS 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tobacco 
was  recently  the  subject  of  some  con- 
tention in  this  body  and  during  the 
debate  on  the  future  of  the  Federal  to- 
bacco price  support  program,  I  real- 
ized that  a  good  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  probably  never  had  the 
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opportunity  to  relish   for  themselves 
the  joy  of  working  a  field  of  tobacco. 

To  rectify  that  situation  and  provide 
my  colleagues  a  brief  glimpse  at  a  to- 
bacco farmer's  life,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  "Raisin"  Burley",  a 
poem  written  by  the  Honorable  Clyde 
E.  (Jack)  Greenwood,  judge  executive 
of  Trimble  County,  Ky. 

Raisin'  Burley 
(By  Clyde  E.  "Jack"  Greenwood) 
Work  all  year  long 

Raisin'  burley 
Goin'  to  bed  late 

An'  gettin'  up  early; 

Bumin'  the  beds, 

Plantin'  th'  seeds 
An"  frettin'  'l>out  keepin' 

Down  th'  weeds; 
Lay  on  a  sack^ 

Slretchin'  out  prone 
Till  th'  feelin's  all  gone 

In  one  hip  bone; 
Then  you  roll  over 

On  th'  other  side. 
Hit  a  canvas  nail 

An  rake  off  some  hide; 
But  ye  pay  no  mind 

'Cause  tis  surplus  fat. 
An'  ye  just  cuss  a  little 

An'  let  it  go  at  that. 
Plants  turn  yellow, 

Th'  flea  bugs  are  bad. 

Then  blue  mold  sets  in 

An'  things  look  bad 
So  ye  call  th'  county  agent 

Per  him  t'  come  an'  look. 
An  he  buzzes  in  with 

An  experiment  book. 
He  takes  a  sample 

An'  ye  all  talk  it  over; 
Then  he  leaves  a  pamphlet 

An'  says  he'll  send  more. 
You  do  what  he  says 

Then  the  plants  begin  to  grow, 
Turnin'  right  green 

An'  lookin'  good  fer  sho' 
Set  it  in  th'  field 

An'  watch  it  die; 
See  th'  wireworms 

An'  cutworms  ply; 
Then  you  set  it  again 

An'  maybe  it'll  stay. 
But  if  it  don't 

It's  too  late  anyway. 

Get  th'  plow 

Tear  up  th'  middle 
Get  a  hoe 

An'  piddle  an'  piddle. 

Plow  some  more 

Then  lay  it  by. 
Pinch  out  th'  outton 

When  it  gets  so  high. 
Pick  off  th'  worms 

As  big  as  snakes. 
An'  pray  fer  rain 

While  it  makes. 
Git  on  th'  suckers. 

Jerk  'em  out 
An'  make  way 

Fer  others  t'  sprout. 

Grab  up  a  spear 

An'  put  it  on  a  stick- 
Use  a  tomahawk 

Accurate  an'  quick. 
Get  it  in  th'  bam 

Fore  th'  frost 
So  none  of  its  quality 
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Will  be  lost. 
When  it  has  cured 

Start  strippin'  fast 
T"  hit  th'  market  first 

Stead  of  last. 

Take  it  f  town. 

Put  it  on  th'  floor 
At  your  favorite  house 

Where  ye  been  before: 
Watch  th"  grade. 

Wish  it  was  higher. 
Then  trust  a  raise 

Will  come  from  a  buyer. 

Some  of  it  goes 

Over  is  a  rule. 
But  th'  one  ye  wanted  raised 

Goes  to  the  pool. 

Go  back  home 

A  little  bit  ahead 
An'  get  ready 

T'  make  a  plant  bed.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  TOUGHLOVE  SOLUTION 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  November  18. 
1981,  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
4995.  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations, I  was  necessarily  absent  on 
official  business.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Yes.  on  roUcall  No.  315— to  delete 
$1.79  billion  for  Air  Force  procure- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber. 

Yes.  on  rollcall  No.  316— to  delete 
$1.8  billion  for  the  B-1  bomber. 

Yes,  on  rollcall  No.  317— to  delete 
$1.9  billion  for  the  MX  missile  and  its 
basing  mode; 

No.  on  rollcall  No.  318— to  reduce  by 
2  percent  funding  for  military  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development, 
except  spare  parts; 

No.  on  rollcall  No.  319— to  reduce  by 
2  percent  funding  for  military  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development, 
except  spare  parts,  repair  parts,  and 
ammunition;  and 

Yes,  on  rollcall  No.  320— on  final 
passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  4995. 

My  support  for  final  passage  of  the 
bill  reflects  my  belief  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense.  My 
objection  to  funding  for  the  B-1 
bomber  arises  because  I  doubt  this  air- 
craft will  really  improve  our  strategic 
deterrent  and  because  we  can  make  a 
more  cost-effective  investment  in  the 
advanced  technology,  or  Stealth. 
bomber.  I  oppose  the  MX  system  in 
the  bill  because  military  experts  have 
raised  grave  doubts  about  its 
survivability;  it  therefore  amounts  to  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  We 
need  a  defense  system  that  works  and 
not  one  that  wastes.* 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  for  many  years  been  an  admirer 
of  Dr.  Garrett  Hardin.  He  is  professor 
emeritus  of  human  ecology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  En- 
vironmental Fund  in  Washington.  His 
writings  on  the  subject  of  illegal  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  have 
provided,  in  my  opinion,  a  beacon  light 
of  reason  in  an  otherwise  murky  and 
troublesome  area. 

Recently  Newsweek  published  an 
essay  of  Dr.  Hardin's  on  the  subject  of 
the  United  States'  relationship  with 
poor  or  underdeveloped  nations.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so  thought  provoking  it 
should  be  shared  with  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Dr.  Hardin's 
article  follows: 

[FYom  Newsweek,  Oct.  26.  1981] 

The  Touchlove  Solution 

(By  Garrett  Hardin) 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  con- 
cerned with  the  suffering  of  poor  countries? 
Two  sorts  of  reasons  are  given,  one  moral 
and  the  other  prudential. 

The  prudential  reasons  are  plausible,  but 
basically  unsound.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
don't  take  care  of  a  poor  nation  it  might 
attack  us.  Nonsense.  Modem  warfare  is  so 
expensive  that  even  rich  nations  cannot 
afford  it.  If  a  poor  country  can't  afford 
bread,  it  certainly  can't  afford  guns.  Inter- 
national terrorism  comes  cheaper,  of  course. 
So  long  as  there  is  envy  in  the  world— which 
is  forever— terrorism  will  be  a  tempting 
option.  The  answer  to  terrorism  is  police 
action:  this  is  not  a  perfect  answer,  but  it  is 
the  best  there  is. 

What  al>out  this:  "If  we  don't  take  care  of 
poor  people  in  their  own  countries,  won't 
they  migrate  into  ours?"  Unfortunately, 
there  are  2.5  billion  poor  people  in  the 
world,  and  they  are  increasing  by  40  million 
per  year.  We  cannot  possibly  keep  up  with 
this  need.  Our  responsibility  is  to  keep  our 
country  from  being  overwhelmed  by  immi- 
grants. The  responsibility  of  each  poor 
country  is  to  keep  the  excess  population 
from  being  produced. 

LESSON 

What  remains  are  the  moral  reasons  for 
helping  other  countries,  and  these  are 
weighty.  But  we  must  remember  what  we 
have  learned  from  domestic  experiences:  we 
can't  solve  social  problems  by  blindly  throw- 
ing money  at  them.  We've  had  a  salutary 
lesson  in  the  development  of  India  and 
China  during  the  past  three  decades.  Since 
1950  India  has  received  massive  foreign  aid 
from  many  countries,  but  China  from  only 
one  country  (the  Soviet  Union)  and  that 
only  until  1957.  At  the  outset  the  two  coun- 
tries were  equally  miserable  and  had  equally 
poor  prospects.  Today?  Without  question 
the  people  of  China  are  far  better  off.  For- 
eign aid  did  not  rescue  India  from  poverty; 
lack  of  aid  did  not  handicap  China.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  that  China  did  so  well  precisely 
because  she  was  not  "helped"  by  "aid." 

Back  in  1945  Mao  Tse-tung  committed 
China  to  a  policy  of  "regeneration  through 
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our  own  efforts."  Fertilizers  and  factories 
are  splendid  things,  but  far  more  important 
than  technology  is  what  is  inside  the  heads 
of  men  and  women.  Foreign  aid  can  supply 
technology:  the  people  must  be  willing  to 
make  the  social  changes  that  will  make 
technology  work. 

It  is  essential  that  we  distinguish  between 
crisis  and  crunch.  When  an  earthquake 
killed  23,000  people  in  Guatemala  in  1976, 
that  has  a  crisis.  The  world  responded  gen- 
erously, and  it  should  have.  But  when  thou- 
sands—or millions— of  people  die  of  starva- 
tion in  an  overpopulated  country  like  Ban- 
gladesh, what  we  are  confronted  with  is  not 
a  crisis  but  a  crunch.  Ninety-four  million 
Bangladeshi  live  in  an  area  the  size  of 
Iowa— which  has  only  3  million  people.  Ban- 
gladesh, with  its  fertile  soil  and  a  climate 
that  permits  three  crops  a  year,  is  a  rich 
country,  but  not  rich  enough  to  add  three- 
quarters  of  an  Iowa  every  year  to  a  popula- 
tion already  30  times  as  large.  Direct  food 
aid  to  such  a  country  merely  subsidizes  fur- 
ther destructive  population  growth. 

Sensing  that  gifts  are  bad.  we  generate  eu- 
phemisms to  hide  our  tracks.  "Concession- 
ary rates  of  interest"  is  a  euphemism: 
anyone  who  can  borrow  money  at  3  percent 
when  the  going  rate  is  8  percent  is  getting  a 
gift.  A  loan  forgiven  is  certainly  a  gift.  Poor 
countries  ask  for,  and  get.  loan  after  loan. 
As  their  debt  mounts,  the  burden  of  "servic- 
ing the  debt  "—paying  the  interest— becomes 
unbearable.  Finally,  since  foreclosure  is  out 
of  the  question,  the  lender  has  no  choice 
but  to  forgive  the  debt. 

DRUGS 

Way  back  in  1953  John  Foster  Dulles  saw 
the  direction  foreign  aid  was  taking.  "You 
know, "  he  said  to  a  friend,  "aid  is  like 
opium.  There  are  withdrawal  pains  when 
you  remove  it.""  I  think  we  have  now 
reached  the  stage  when  foreign-aid  addicts 
should  be  subjected  to  the  cold  turkey" 
treatment.  Most  of  the  world's  wretched- 
ness is  caused  by  the  crunch  of  overpopula- 
tion, which  will  only  be  made  worse  by  the 
drug  called  "aid."  That  this  drug  is  addictive 
is  shown  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Kenya  in  1980:  "No  country  can 
maintain  its  economic  independence  with- 
out assistance  from  the  outside."'  What  a 
long  way  from  Mao.  and  what  a  curious  def- 
inition it  implies  of  "independence""! 

Now  that  rich  countries  are  catching  on  to 
the  corruption  of  the  word  '"loan,""  poor 
countries  are  taking  a  different  tack:  they 
are  demanding  concessions  in  foreign  trade. 
They  want  to  be  paid  more  than  market 
prices  for  their  exports  and  to  buy  at  less 
than  the  market— gifts  under  another  name. 

Times  are  changing.  Notice  what  is  hap- 
pening to  parenting.  We  are  releaming 
what  has  been  known  for  thousands  of 
years:  love  must  be  combined  with  disci- 
pline. Recently,  a  group  of  American  par- 
ents, driven  to  distraction  by  their  chil- 
dren's drug  taking  and  rampant  hedonism, 
joined  forces  to  lay  down  the  law  to  their 
children— with  love.  These  parents  meet  to 
exchange  ideas,  and  they  meet  with  their 
children  to  say,  "Shape  up  or  ship  out. "  Sig- 
nificantly, the  parents  called  their  organiza- 
tion Toughlove. 

COURAGE 

Toughlove  parenting  is  perilous,  but  it  has 
at  least  the  possibility  of  solving  problems 
permissiveness  has  created.  Toughlove  takes 
courage.  Some  of  the  children  clear  out. 
This  is  hard  on  parents,  but  they  accept  the 
risk  because  the  alternative  of  continuing  to 
support  irresponsible  behavior  is  worse. 
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Relations  among  nations  must  be  guided 
by  Toughlove.  too.  Spokesmen  for  poor  na- 
tions now  threaten  us  with  the  loss  of  their 
love  if  we  do  not  give  them  everything  they 
demand.  We  must  l)e  prepared  to  lose  their 
love  out  of  genuine  concern  for  the  long- 
term  interests  of  their  people.  Most  of  the 
poor  countries  are,  in  ftu;t.  rich— rich  in  nat- 
ural resources.  It  is  their  governments,  usu- 
ally, that  are  poor. 

To  realize  a  country's  inherent  richness,  a 
government  must  see  to  it  that  population 
matches  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land. 
China  has  shown  how  to  use  incentives  and 
disincentives  to  work  toward  this  goal. 
Chinas  methods  may  not  be  acceptable  ev- 
erywhere, but  the  goal  should  be  universal. 
Each  country  must  choose  the  means  that 
meshes  with  its  culture.  Outsiders  can  fur- 
nish the  technology  of  birth  control,  but 
population  control  must  grow  out  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  expressed  through  their  polit- 
ical decisions. 

There  is  no  survival  without  self-reliance, 
which  cannot  he  donated  from  the  outside. 
Self-reliance  must  be  generated  inside  each 
nation,  by  the  people  themselves.  There  is 
no  other  way.* 


ENERGY  BLOCK  GRANT 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BOB  EDGAiv 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Coa- 
lition regarding  the  future  of  Federal 
energy  assistance  and  conservation 
programs. 

In  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  the  NMCC  attempts  to 
assess  the  regional  impact  of  proposed 
legislation  which  would  convert  cur- 
rent weatherization  and  low-income 
fuel  assistance  programs  into  block 
grants  for  the  States.  The  coalition 
foresees  several  significant  problems 
with  this  legislation.  First,  the  alloca- 
tion of  money  to  the  States  would  be 
based  on  population  rather  than  need, 
ignoring  the  special  fuel  and  conserva- 
tion needs  of  the  colder  States  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  Second,  the 
proposed  authorization  level  would  be 
drastically  lower  than  current  levels 
for  energy  assistance  programs.  Third, 
the  repeal  of  existing  Federal  conser- 
vation programs  would  move  the  Fed- 
eral Government  further  away  from 
its  legitimate  role  in  guiding  national 
energy  policy.  Lastly,  a  large  State 
match  requirement  would  effectively 
prevent  many  of  the  States  in  our 
region  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
block  grant.  Many  of  the  States  in  our 
region  are  already  facing  severe  fiscal 
constraints,  unlike  many  energy-pro- 
ducing states  in  the  South  and  West 
which  find  themselves  in  more  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  House 
will   consider  the   coalitions  observa- 
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tions  when  dealing  with  important 
energy  legislation  over  the  coming 
months. 
The  testimony  follows: 
On  behalf  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional and  Senate  Coalitions,  we  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  James  A.  McClure  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  our  comments  on 
"The  SUte  and  Local  Energy  Block  Grant 
Act  of  1981."  As  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  2  organizations,  we  repre- 
sent the  House  and  Senate  meml)ers  from 
the  18  states  in  the  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western United  States.  The  Coalitions  seek 
to  inform  meml)ers  about  the  regional  im- 
plications of  national  policies  and  proposals, 
and  to  influence  those  issues  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
states.  Few  issues  are  as  important  to  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  as  energy.  Our 
disproportionate  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  the  preponderence  of  an  older,  energy 
inefficient  housing  stock,  the  lack  of  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  and  inordinately  high  energy 
prices  have  combined  to  make  our  region 
most  vulnerable  to  energy  price  rises  and 
supply  interruptions.  The  Northeast-Mid- 
west region,  aptly  labeled  the  ■■Frostl)elt"". 
must  grapple  with  the  problems  common  to 
energy  consuming  states  on  a  daily  basis— 
particularly  during  the  coming  winter 
months  when  cold  weather  and  high  energy 
prices  threaten  the  health  and  well-l)eing  of 
much  of  our  low  income  and  elderly  popula- 
tion. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  a  unified  approach 
to  solving  our  energy  problems,  the  North- 
east-Midwest Congressional  Coalition  con- 
ducted an  energy  agenda  setting  process 
during  April.  May  and  June  of  this  year. 
Field  hearings,  chaired  by  Coalition  mem- 
l)ers.  were  held  in  Stamford.  Boston.  Sioux 
City.  St.  Paul,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  covered 
the  future  of  coal:  co-generation,  district 
heating  and  cooling,  and  municipal  waste  to 
energy  systems:  rural  and  urban  perspec- 
tives on  the  use  of  conservation  and  renew- 
able resources:  and  the  effect  of  rising 
energy  costs  on  the  elderly  and  poor.  The 
hearings  culminated  in  a  national  confer- 
ence in  Washington  on  June  4.  Over  350 
public-  and  private-sector  leaders,  scholars, 
and  others  participated  in  the  energy 
agenda  setting  process.  The  product  of  the  3 
month  exercise  was  an  energy  agenda  that 
put  the  Coalition  on  record  in  support  of 
energy  conservation,  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies and  the  increased  use  of  coal. 

In  addition,  during  the  same  time,  re- 
search conducted  for  the  Coalition  by  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute  showed  that 
America's  energy  bill  in  1980  was  $387  bil- 
lion—a massive  increase  over  the  $83  billion 
Americans  paid  for  energy  in  1970.  After  ad- 
justment for  the  dollar's  decline  in  value, 
this  represents  an  increase  in  energy  spend- 
ing in  1980  of  141  percent  over  the  amount 
spent  in  1970.  This  increase  outstripped  the 
decade's  inflation  rate  of  94  percent  and  the 
small  37  percent  increase  in  real  personal 
income.  The  Northeast-Midwest  region  felt 
the  impact  of  this  increase  particularly 
hard— where  the  costs  of  residential  and  in- 
dustrial energy  were  the  highest  in  the 
nation. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  Coalition 
members  have  continually  supported  energy 
conservation  programs.  The  reconciliation 
bill,  for  example,  maintains  the  authority 
for  the  energy  conservation  programs  most 
important  to  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 
And  the  importance  of  energy  conservation 
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and  renewable  energy  technologies  was  reit- 
erated recently  when  over  120  House  Coali- 
tion members  cosponsored  a  resolution  put- 
ting the  House  on  record  in  support  of  exist- 
ing conservation  and  energy  supply  tax 
credits.  Our  region's  support  and  depend- 
ence on  conservation  and  renewable  energy 
programs  should  not  be  underestimated. 

S.   1S44 

The  "State  and  Local  Energy  Block  Grant 
Act  of  1981"  would  repeal  a  number  of  exist- 
ing conservation  programs,  require  a  state 
match,  authorize  $200  million  for  an  energy 
block  grant  to  states  and  distribute  funds 
based  primarily  upon  a  state"s  population. 
While  the  block  grant  approach  to  funding 
conservation  efforts  may  l>e  worthwhile,  we 
feel  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  either  the  Northeast- 
em  and  Midwestern  states  or  the  entire 
nation. 

We  have^  major  concerns: 

ALLOCATION  FORMULA 

75  percent  of  the  block  grant  funds  would 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  states  popula 
tion  and  25  percent  would  be  distributed 
equally  among  all  states.  The  proposed  for- 
mula would  significantly  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  energy  conservation  funds  allocated 
in  Northeastem  and  Midwestern  states. 

Specifically,  our  primary  concern  with  the 
formula  is  the  reliance  on  population  as  the 
sole  factor  for  allocating  funds.  We  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  a  measure 
of  need  into  the  allocation  formula.  The  low 
income  weatherization  program,  for  exam- 
ple, uses  heating  and  cooling  degree  days  to 
approximate  need.  This  has  the  effect  of 
targeting  funds  to  those  states  where 
energy  costs  are  highest  and  the  potential 
to  save  energy  and  reduce  our  dependence 
upon  imported  oil  is  greatest. 

AUTHORIZATION  LEVEL 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
a  $200  million  funding  level  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983  and  1984.  We  feel 
that  this  is  inadequate.  The  low  income 
weatherization  program  alone  was  funded  at 
$182  million  in  fiscal  1981  and  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  proposes  $336  million  (with  $175 
million  earmarked  for  weatherization)  for 
these  programs. 

A  funding  level  of  $200  million  would  re- 
quire states  to  substantially  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate many  of  their  energy  conservation  ac- 
tivities. We  are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  the  low  income  weatherization 
program.  The  program  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  method  of  reducing  energy  costs 
and  saving  scarce  energy  sources.  With  the 
intense  competition  for  funds  among  a 
number  of  very  desirable  energy  saving  pro- 
grams, the  needs  of  our  low  income  resi- 
denU  may  not  be  adequately  addressed. 
STATE  match 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require  a 
30  percent  state  match  in  fiscal  1982  and  a 
50  percent  match  in  1983  and  1984.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  excessive  and  would  dis- 
criminate against  energy  consuming  states- 
many  of  whom  are  already  experiencing  se- 
rious fiscal  problems.  At  least  87  percent  of 
the  states'  surplus  in  fiscal  1982  is  projected 
to  be  in  the  South  and  West. 

We  fear  that  these  match  requiremenu 
may  force  some  of  the  states  most  in  need 
of  assistance  to  forego  federal  block  grant 
funds. 

REPEAL  OP  CATEGORICAL  PROGRAMS 

The  legislation  would  repeal  many  exist- 
ing energy  conservation  programs.  While  we 
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would  agree  that  regulatory  changes  could 
be  made  in  some  of  the  programs,  we  are 
concerned  about  outright  repeal.  The  feder- 
al government  would  be  removing  itself 
from  energy  conservation  activities— leaving 
the  states  with  no  direction  as  to  how  to  use 
the  block  grant  funds  most  effectively.  In 
addition,  we  fear  that  combining  all  of  the 
programs  into  a  single  block  grant  increases 
the  likelihood  of  total  elimination  or  sub- 
stantially reduced  funding  for  future  energy 
conservation  efforts. 

In  summary,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  in- 
corporate a  measure  of  need  for  energy  con- 
servation in  the  block  grant  allocation  for- 
mula, authorize  a  funding  level  adequate  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  reduce  the  state  match  so  that  all 
states  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  assistance. 

Again,  we  thank  the  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  our  comments.* 


DISARRAY  AT  INS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disar- 
ray in  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  is  highlighted  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  23,  1981. 

We  in  Congress  must  share  the 
blame  for  our  failure  to  commit  ade- 
quate resources  or  to  oversee  the  oper- 
ations of  this  important  agency. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  this 
UPI  article  carefully  and  become  as 
upset  as  I  am  at  the  facts  alleged 
therein.  Then,  let  us  do  something 
about  it. 
Backlog  Mounting  on  Piles  of  Aliens— 30 

Million  Forms  on  Foreign  Visitors  Are 

Unprocessed,  Agency's  Study  Shows 

Washington.  Nov.  22  ( UPI )— Bureaucratic 
problems  have  left  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  unable  to  keep  track 
of  30  million  forms  filed  by  foreign  visitors. 
and  it  may  be  1983  before  it  is  known  who 
entered  or  left  the  country  in  the  last  two 
years. 

Disclosure  of  the  backlog  was  made  in  a 
study  conducted  for  the  agency  and  by  im- 
migration officials  in  interviews. 

The  forms  have  not  been  processed  so 
that  they  can  be  fed  into  the  agency's  com- 
puter system.  Meanwhile,  the  millions  of 
forms  have  simply  been  put  on  microfilm 
and  left  stacking  up  in  cartons  at  agency  fa- 
cilities here. 

Only  a  year  ago.  top  immigration  aides 
pledged  to  Congress  that  the  agency  would 
soon  upgrade  its  computer  system  so  it 
could  better  monitor  the  mounting  flow  of 
aliens  in  the  country,  including  10  million 
visitors  a  year.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  also  submitted  proposals  to  Congress 
calling  for  stricter  controls  on  illegal  immi- 
gration. 

A  THREAT  TO  CREDIBILITY 

Robert  Kane,  the  agency's  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  operations  support,  said  the 
backlog  in  processing  of  visitor  forms  "puts 
the  whole  credibility  of  the  system  into 
question— it  puts  the  credibility  of  the  I.N.S. 
into  question." 

He  said  the  agency  would  soon  present 
Congress  with  a  10-year  plan  for  a  sophisti- 
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cated  computer  system  to  handle  nearly 
every  aspect  of  its  mission.  He  said  the  cur- 
rent computer  that  stores  visitors'  data  was 
"outmoded." 

Irvin  Klavan.  the  Associate  Commissioner 
for  information  services,  said  the  backlog  of 
1-94  forms,  which  are  filed  when  visitors 
enter  and  leave  the  country,  totaled  more 
than  30  million  on  Sept.  30.  when  the  last 
official  count  was  taken.  He  said  it  was  now 
probably  32  million,  covering  20  million  visi- 
tors who  each  had  an  arrival  and  departure 
1-94. 

He  also  said  664.000  visitors'  applications 
for  extensions  of  their  temporary  visas  had 
not  been  put  into  the  agency's  computer  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  matched  to  the  orig- 
inal arrival  forms. 

long  wait  is  foreseen 

Immigration  officials  are  working  to  elimi- 
nate the  backlog,  but  they  say  it  will  be  at 
least  January  1983  before  agency  files  are 
brought  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Klavan  and  Mr.  Kane  conceded  that 
the  agency  was  better  able  to  monitor  for- 
eign visits  in  1976.  before  such  files  were  put 
into  the  computer  system. 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Company,  a  private 
consulting  firm  that  conducted  a  six-month. 
$100,000  study  of  agency's  nonimmigrant 
control  system,  termed  the  1-94  backlogs 
"very  troublesome." 

Agency  officials,  who  typically  blame 
shortages  of  funds  for  failures  to  keep  track 
of  aliens,  this  time  blamed  a  private  con- 
tractor. Milmark  Services  Inc.  of  Crofton. 
Md.  They  said  Milmark  failed  to  perform 
acceptably  on  a  contract  calling  for  it  to 
enter  the  data  into  the  agency's  computer 
system. 

The  task  of  key-punching  is  complicated 
because  the  visitors'  forms  are  often  written 
in  foreign  languages. 

Agency  officials  said  Milmark  was  not 
paid  for  any  of  its  work  in  a  two-month 
period  in  the  summer  of  1980  because  none 
of  the  work  was  acceptable. 

COMPANY  official  RESPONDS 

Thomas  Ruger.  Milmark's  treasurer,  said 
from  his  home  in  Wilmington.  Del.,  that  his 
company  was  being  unfairly  portrayed  as  a 
"goat"  and  that  the  agency  had  a  backlog  of 
10  million  forms  before  the  company  got 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Ruger  said  the  agency  postponed  the 
start  of  work  under  the  contract  six  times 
while  Milmark's  previous  owners  frantically 
built  up  and  reduced  their  staff  in  anticipa- 
tion of  doing  the  work.  He  said  the  company 
finally  got  only  a  week's  notice,  and  "you 
just  don't  put  100  people  together  in  a 
week. "  Mr.  Ruger  said  Milmark  had  been  a 
successful  Government  contractor  for  14 
years  and  that  the  immigration  episode  had 
threatened  its  future. 

Mr.  Klavan  declined  to  comment  on  the 
charges,  referring  all  questions  to  Jack 
Keller,  the  project  manager  for  the  Mil- 
mark  contract,  whose  home  telephone 
number  could  not  be  obtained. 

On  Sept.  30,  the  agency  awarded  $2  mil- 
lion in  contracts  providing  for  processing  of 
the  forms,  this  time  assigning  three  private 
companies  to  do  the  job.» 
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CHAMPIONSHIP  FOOTBALL-NEW 
YORK  VERSION 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
proud  moment  in  Chautauqua  and 
Cattaraugus  Counties'  high  school 
football  fortunes  was  achieved  this 
year  as  an  unprecedented  five  schools 
in  my  district  earned  berths  in  the 
Western  New  York  Football  Federa- 
tion's championship  games  played  in 
Rich  Stadium,  the  home  of  the  Buffa- 
lo Bills. 

The  Western  New  York  Federation 
is  unique  in  format  for  postseason 
championships.  There  are  10  divisions 
with  a  total  of  72  schools.  The  federa- 
tion was  founded  in  1970  by  the  late 
Louis  Foy,  of  Salamanca,  as  the  guid- 
ing light.  As  a  member  of  Section  Six 
High  School  Athletics  Council,  which 
included  five  western  New  York  coun- 
ties, Foy  was  entrusted  to  draw  plans 
guaranteeing  southern  tier  high 
schools  with  competitive  football 
schedules. 

Three  years  ago,  the  federation  ad- 
vanced its  progress  to  postseason 
championships  played  in  the  Buffalo 
Bills'  Rich  Stadium.  So  successful 
have  these  championship  games  been 
that  other  sections  in  the  State  are 
following  our  lead.  The  long-sought 
New  York  State  football  champion- 
ships could  be  scheduled  for  Syracuse 
University's  Carrier  Dome. 

Three  of  the  schools  are  from  Chau- 
tauqua County  and  two  from  Cattar- 
augus County— the  5  comprised  one- 
half  of  the  10  schools  in  the  Saturday, 
November  14,  championship  round. 

Jamestown  High  School,  my  alma 
mater,  went  9-0,  Frewsburg  went  8-0 
with  Panama  going  6-2  as  the  Chau- 
tauqua County  representatives,  Olean 
High  School  holds  a  record  of  9-0  and 
West  Valley  7-1  as  the  two  Cattarau- 
gus County  champions. 

Although  my  alma  mater  lost  20-14 
in  a  very  spirited  game  with  West 
Seneca,  two  teams  from  Cattaraugus 
won  their  games.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
for  the  Olean  High  School  Huskies 
just  as  I  knew  it  would  be.  Olean  High 
School  trounced  Springville  13-7  to 
complete  an  exciting  underfeated 
season— 10-0.  The  game  between  West 
Valley  and  Panama  was  a  difficult  one 
to  predict.  Panama  prevailed  after  a 
difficult  struggle,  therefore  bringing 
joy  to  many  in  Chautauqua  County 
and  pride  to  the  fans  of  West  Valley. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  a  very  dedicated  Louis  Foy 
created  the  Western  New  York  Feder- 
ation. The  federation  provides  our 
local  athletes  the  opportunity  for  com- 
petition and  recognition  they  de- 
serve.« 
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REAGAN  BUDGET  CUTBACKS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee conducted  hearings  in  Baltimore  to 
gain    an    understanding    of    how    the 
Reagan  budget  cutbacks  are  interact- 
ing with  one  another.  That  is  the  topic 
I    addressed    in    my    weekly    column, 
Washington  Report.  It  follows: 
Washington  Report 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

When  President  Reagan  induced  Congress 
last  spring  to  cut  $35  billion  in  spending  for 
social  programs,  the  cuts  were  generally 
considered  separately  from  one  another— a 
cutback  in  one  program,  the  trimming  of 
another,  etc. 

How  the  cutbacks  interact  with  one  an- 
other was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  which 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
in  Baltimore  last  week.  We  heard  from  a 
wide  range  of  witnesses  from  city,  county 
and  state  government  and  from  private  or- 
ganizations. 

As  witness  after  witness  testified  on  vari- 
ous social  program  reductions.  I  picked  out 
the  impact  on  one  particular  problem— that 
of  mental  retardation  in  children. 

We  were  told  that  Baltimore's  Maternal 
and  Infant  Care  Program,  largely  federally 
funded,  will  have  to  severely  cut  back  its  ef- 
forts to  find  high  risk  poor  patients  early  in 
their  pregnancies  and  to  provide  them  with 
continuing  care  through  birth  and  infancy. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  the  women  in  this  pro- 
gram are  pregnant  teenagers. 

Inadequate  care  and  nutrition  during 
pregnancy  greatly  increases  the  chances  for 
both  premature  birth  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

We  were  »old  of  the  case  of  a  child  born 
two  and  a  half  months  early  to  such  a 
mother.  The  baby,  weighing  one  and  a  half 
pounds,  suffered  through  two  months  of 
life-threatening  crises.  Discharged  after 
three  months,  the  baby  had  run  up  a  hospi- 
tal bill  of  $54,513.  Federal-state  limitations 
held  Medicaid  payments  to  $13,322.  The 
local  Mercy  Hospital  got  stuck  with  the  bal- 
ance of  $41,191. 

We  visited  Baltimore's  Kennedy  Institute 
(affiliated  with  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Hospital),  which  combines  research  with 
training  of  children  with  mental  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  brain  damage,  etc. 
Largely  on  an  outpatient  basis,  the  institute 
trains  children,  their  parents,  community 
health  workers  and  university  students  to 
deal  with  the  children's  handicaps.  The  in- 
stitute faces  loss  of  half  of  the  federal  funds 
which  make  up  about  60  percent  of  its  total 
budget. 

So  the  poor  parents  who  are  now  more 
likely  to  bear  retarded  children  are  less 
likely  to  find  help  at  the  Kennedy  Institute. 

We  were  told  by  Maryland  education  offi- 
cials that  cutbacks  in  federal  education 
funding  will  mean  few  special  education 
classes  available  when  a  mentally  handi- 
capped child  reaches  school  age. 

But  with  the  federal  government  with- 
drawing from  social  programs,  can't  the  gap 
be  filled  by  state,  local  government  and  pri- 
vate sources? 

Governor  Harry  Hughes  said  the  state  will 
try.  but  success  will  be  limited.  The  Reagan 
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block  grant  approach  transfers  important 
social  responsibilities  to  the  states.  The 
states  get  all  of  the  responsibility  but  only 
65  to  80  percent  of  the  money  which  the 
federal  government  had  been  spending.  And 
federal  revenue  sharing  funds  for  the  states 
have  been  eliminated. 

Local  governments?  Baltimore  Mayor 
Donald  Schaefer  testified  that  local  taxes 
are  already  twice  as  high  for  Baltimore,  an 
aging  industrial  city  with  a  high  proportion 
of  poor  people,  as  for  any  other  Maryland 
community. 

Local  charitable  organizations?  Put  down 
Mercy  Hospital  for  $41,191  for  one  baby. 
And  a  bright  spot— the  local  United  Fund 
increased  its  receipts  from  $19  million  to  $22 
million,  a  healthy  increase. 

Local  industry  also  gets  high  marks  for 
pledging  $500,000  to  fund  programs  once 
provided  by  federal  funds. 

But  as  Mayor  Schaefer  emphasized,  the 
extra  $3.5  million  from  United  Fund  and  in- 
dustry won't  quite  cover  Baltimore's  $80 
million  loss  of  federal  funds.  Some  of  the 
truly  needy  are  going  to  get  hurt.* 


RESEARCH  IN  BUFFALO  AIDS 
BATTLE  AGAINST  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
media  recently  has  reported  on  a  2- 
year  "pioneering  study"  by  a  team  of 
researchers  in  my  hometown  of  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y.,  whose  findings  indicate  the 
positive  effect  of  treating  multiple 
sclerosis  patients  with  the  substance 
interferon. 

According  to  a  copyrighted  article  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  the  findings 
by  the  researchers  at  the  Dent  Neuro- 
logic Institute  of  Millard  Fillmore 
Hospital  and  at  Roswell  Park  Memori- 
al Institute  "may  lead  to  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease."  The  team  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  Jacobs,  a  neurologist  at  the 
Dent  Neurologic  Institute. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Jacobs  and  the  other  members  of  the 
team  who  contributed  to  this  signifi- 
cant project,  which  further  enhances 
the  Buffalo  area's  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence in  medical  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  this  study  which  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1981: 

"Pioneering    Study"    Here   Shows    Inter- 
feron Is  Effective  in  Treating  Multiple 

Sclerosis 

(By  Arthur  Page) 

A  two-year  study  by  a  team  of  Buffalo  re- 
searchers has  shown  that  the  substance  in- 
terferon appears  to  be  an  effective  treat- 
ment for  multiple  sclerosis— a  disease  for 
which  there  has  been  no  successful  treat- 
ment to  date. 

The  majority  of  the  Buffalo  area  patients 
receiving  interferon,  which  has  been  tested 
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primarily  in  cancer  patients  up  to  now, 
itppear  to  have  had  the  progression  of  their 
multiple  sclerosis  slowed  down— if  not 
stopped— for  periods  of  up  to  two  years. 

The  findings,  which  may  lead  to  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease, were  the  result  of  studies  by  research- 
ers at  the  Dent  Neurologic  Institute  of  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  Hospital  and  at  Roswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute. 

The  most  common  crippling  disease  of 
young  adults,  multiple  sclerosis  is  estimated 
to  affect  120.000  persons  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

Eight  of  the  10  patients  with  multiple 
sclerosis  who  received  injections  of  inter- 
feron into  their  spinal  fluid  over  a  six- 
month  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  study, 
experienced  no  exacerbations,  or  disease 
progression,  during  the  period  up  to  this 
August. 

While  two  experienced  exacerbations, 
they  have  ?ewer  than  would  be  expected 
based  on  the  medical  history  of  their  multi- 
ple sclerosis. 

A  group  of  10  multiple  sclerosis  patients, 
who  received  no  treatment  and  acted  as  a 
control,  experienced  exacerbations  at  a  rate 
slightly  higher  than  would  be  predicted 
based  on  their  disease  history. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Jacobs,  neurologist  at  the 
Dent  Neurologic  Institute  and  principal  in- 
vestigator for  the  study,  said  the  results  in 
the  patients  receiving  interferon  are  consid- 
ered "very  significant"  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  Statistical  analysis  supports 
the  fact  they  occurred  because  the  patients 
received  interferon  and  were  not  due  to 
chance,  he  added. 

Dr.  Jacobs  said  the  use  of  interferon  could 
not  be  considered  a  "cure"  for  the  patients. 
While  some  experienced  less  physical  dis- 
ability after  the  study  than  before,  there 
were  others  among  the  eight  with  no  exac- 
erbations who  were  just  as  disabled  and 
some  still  confined  to  wheelchairs. 

The  study  indicates,  he  added,  that  in 
cases  where  multiple  sclerosis  is  diagnosed 
early,  use  of  interferon  may  prevent  disabil- 
ity and  deterioration  of  the  individual's 
nervous  system. 

Dr.  Jacobs  said  it  app>ears  that  in  the 
eight  patients,  interferon  either  knocked 
out  the  triggering  aigent  which  causes  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  or  bolstered  the  patient's  natu- 
ral defense  system  to  fight  it. 

Since  interferon  is  active  against  viruses, 
he  said  the  work  lends  credence  to  theories 
that  multiple  sclerosis  is  caused  by  a  virus. 

Working  with  Dr.  Jacobs  on  the  study  has 
been  Dr.  Judith  O'Malley,  senior  cancer  re- 
search scientist  at  Roswell  Park:  Dr.  Arnold 
Freeman,  chief  of  Roswell  Park's  Pediatric 
Oncology  Department:  and  Roslyn  Ekes,  a 
medical  technician  at  Dent.  The  human  fi- 
broblast intc-feron  used  in  the  study  was 
prepared  at  Roswell  Park  in  the  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Julius  Horoszewicz. 

The  results  up  to  this  past  August  will  be 
published  in  an  article  in  the  Nov.  27  issue 
of  "Science."  the  prestigious  publication  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Updated  results  will 
appear  in  an  article  in  "Archives  of  Neurolo- 
gy" next  spring. 

Calling  the  Buffalo  researchers  work  a 
"pioneering  study."  one  of  the  reviewers 
who  Science  asked  to  evaluate  the  study 
said  their  effort  "appears  to  have  paid  off 
handsomely." 

While  noting  that  some  of  their  conclu- 
sions may  be  open  to  question,  he  added: 
"At  the  very  least,  this  study  has  shed  new 
light  on  the  probable  role  of  interferons  in 
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the  pathogenesis  of  multiple  sclerosis;  at 
best  it  may  have  opened  a  new  era  in  its 
managment." 

Dr.  Jacobs  said  the  previously  unpub- 
lished work  was  "very  well  received"  when 
he  presented  it  in  September  at  the  12th 
World  Congress  of  Neurology  in  Kyoto. 
Japan,  and  in  early  October  at  the  Second 
International  Conference  for  Interferon  Re- 
search in  San  Francisco. 

He  and  Dr.  OMalley  are  consulting  with 
researchers  in  Switzerland,  planning  to  du- 
plicate the  study. 

The  study  was  entirely  locally  funded  by 
the  James  H.  Cummings  Foundation.  Baird 
Foundation.  Josephine  Goodyear  Founda- 
tion. Harry  M.  Dent  Foundation.  Margaret 
H.  Wendt  Foundation.  Delaware  North 
Companies  and  the  Losasso  and  Slepian 
families  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Dr.  Jacobs  said  the  study  was  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  if  multiple  sclerosis  is 
caused  by  a  virus,  which  is  a  popular  yet  un- 
proven  theory  held  by  many  in  the  field,  ad- 
ministration of  interferon  may  be  effective 
as  a  treatment. 

Interferon  is  a  protein  which  is  among  the 
most  biologically  active  known  substances. 
A  component  of  the  body's  immune  system, 
it  normally  is  produced  by  all  human  cells 
when  they  are  invaded  by  a  virus  and  pro- 
tects cells  not  yet  affected  by  the  virus. 

Dr.  Jacobs  explained  that  a  previous  study 
showed  multiple  sclerosis  patients  "do  not 
make  a  normal  amount  of  interferon  in  re- 
sponse to  a  challenge  by  a  virus." 

The  local  study  involved  two  groups  of 
multiple  sclerosis  patients:  10  who  received 
interferon  and  10  who  received  no  treat- 
ment but  whose  conditions  were  monitored 
in  the  same  precise  ways  as  those  receiving 
interferon.  Those  receiving  interferon 
agreed  to  forgo  any  treatments  for  the 
symptoms  of  their  disease  for  the  first  year 
of  the  study. 

Dr.  Jacobs  said  the  human  fibroblast 
interferon  was  administered  by  lumbar 
punctures  into  the  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

Interferon  injected  systematically,  he 
added,  does  not  get  into  the  central  nervous 
system,  the  area  directly  affected  by  multi- 
ple sclerosis,  because  of  a  "blood-brain  bar- 
rier." The  "only  practical  way"  to  get  it 
there  is  through  a  lumbar  puncture,  he 
added. 

While  the  participants  were  distributed 
randomly,  the  study  was  not  a  "blind"  one 
in  which  one  group  received  treatment 
while  the  other  received  placebo  treatments 
with  no  medication  and  the  researchers  did 
not  know  which  group  individual  patients 
were  in.  The  researchers  felt,  he  added,  that 
lumbar  punctures  to  administer  placebo 
treatments  to  the  controls  could  not  be  jus- 
tified. 

Patients  receiving  interferon  were  given 
lumbar  punctures  twice  a  week  for  the  first 
four  weeks  and  then  once  monthly  for  five 
months. 

They  were  observed  in  the  hospital  during 
the  first  week  of  the  study  to  monitor  any 
reactions  to  the  interferon.  Dr.  Jacobs  said 
the  most  common  side  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment was  headache,  which  in  some  cases 
was  severe,  and  in  some  cases  there  was 
fever,  weakness  and  muscle  aches. 

"Some  were  very  mildly  ill,"  he  added. 
"Some  were  so  sick  they  had  to  go  to  bed 
for  up  to  10  days  to  two  weeks." 

The  effects  of  the  interferon  on  the  multi- 
ple sclerosis  of  those  receiving  it  were  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  exacerbations  in  their  con- 
dition and  monitoring  of  their  degree  of  dis- 
ability. 
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Multiple  sclerosis  usually  is  characterized 
by  periods  of  active  disease  alternating  with 
rest  periods.  For  a  period  of  active  disease  to 
be  considered  an  exacerbation  for  the  study. 
Dr.  Jacobs  said  it  has  to  be  "a  separate  epi- 
sode or  period  of  development  of  new  symp- 
toms or  group  of  symptoms  when  the  clini- 
cal course  had  been  stationary  or  improving 
during  the  previous  month. 

The  bout  had  to  last  longer  than  24  hours 
and  there  had  to  be  objective  neurologic 
changes  confirming  the  deterioration  exam- 
ination." 

Careful  histories  were  done  on  the  multi- 
ple sclerosis  of  each  patient  to  document 
the  number  of  exacerbations  they  had  expe- 
rienced prior  to  the  study  and  their  annual 
rate.  By  multiplying  the  amount  of  time  on 
the  study  by  the  rate  of  exacerbations 
before  the  study,  the  researchers  deter- 
mined the  number  of  exacerbations  which 
would  be  expected  to  occur  In  each  partici- 
pant during  that  time. 

Analysis  of  data  from  those  receiving  In- 
terferon and  those  in  the  control  group, 
comparing  the  numbers  of  exacerbations 
which  occurred  with  those  that  would  be  ex- 
pected, showed  significantly  fewer  exacerba- 
tions among  the  former  and  a  very  slight, 
insignificant  Increase  among  the  controls. 

While  the  10  patients  receiving  Interferon 
would  be  expected  to  have  a  total  of  27.3  ex- 
acerbations during  the  period  of  the  study, 
they  experienced  only  4  and  those  four  oc- 
curred among  only  two  patients.  Dr.  Jacobs 
said. 

Eight  of  the  patients,  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  have  from  .6  to  6.0  exacerbations 
during  their  time  in  the  study,  had  none. 

Of  the  two  receiving  Interferon  who  had 
exacerbations,  both  had  less  than  would  be 
predicted.  The  one  who  experienced  3  would 
have  been  expected  to  have  5.3,  and  the  one 
who  had  1  would  have  been  predicted  to 
have  4.6. 

The  controls,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
slightly  more  exacerbations  than  would  be 
expected,  experiencing  a  total  of  10  when 
the  researchers  expected  8.1.  Four  of  the 
patients  In  the  control  group,  none  of  whom 
was  expected  to  have  more  than  one  during 
the  period,  had  no  exacerbations. 

Ironically,  while  the  two  groups  were  de- 
termined by  a  flip  of  a  coin.  Dr.  Jacobs  said 
the  group  receiving  Interferon  as  a  whole 
had  a  history  of  more  exacerbations  annual- 
ly than  the  controls  and  would  have  been 
expected  to  have  more  than  three  times  as 
many  of  them  during  the  study  than  the 
control  expected  group. 

The  armual  exacerbation  rate  for  the  In- 
terferon recipients  took  what  Dr.  Jacobs 
called  a  "highly  significant"  drop,  with  the 
rate  during  the  study  being  .25  exacerba- 
tions per  year,  compared  to  1.8  annually 
before  the  study.  The  rate  for  the  controls 
increased  slightly,  from  .69  to  .83,  but  not 
significantly,  he  added. 

The  exacerbation-free  Intervals  experi- 
enced during  the  study  by  three  of  those  re- 
ceiving Interferon  were  the  longest  such  In- 
tervals they  had  experienced  since  their 
multiple  sclerosis  began,  he  noted. 

Comparing  "clinical  disability  status 
scores"  for  patients  in  both  groups.  Dr. 
Jacobs  said  the  researchers  labeled  5  who 
received  Interferon  and  1  In  the  control 
group  as  being  "better"  at  the  end  to  two 
years.  In  4  recipients  and  4  controls  the 
score  was  "unchanged"  and  in  on  1  recipient 
and  5  controls  It  was  "worse." 

Analysis  of  data  on  those  who  were  judged 
to  be  "better,"  he  added,  showed  they 
tended   to   "have   had   their  disease   for  a 
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shorter  time,  have  had  less  exacerbations 
and  to  have  been  less  severely  disabled 
before  the  study." 

The  researchers.  Dr.  Jacobs  said,  are  still 
collecting  data  on  and  monitoring  condi- 
tions of  the  10  patients  in  each  group.* 


HOW  DO  WE  JUSTIFY  PASSAGE 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
349? 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  349  authorizes  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
"multinational  force  and  observers"  to 
implement  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel. 

In  authorizing  this  participation,  I 
realize  that  the  intentions  of  this  body 
were  entirely  honorable.  The  desire 
for  peace  in  this  most  troubled  and 
sensitive  area  of  the  world  is  some- 
thing we  all  share.  Nevertheless,  the 
commitment  of  American  combat 
forces  and  civilians  to  a  peacekeeping 
force,  without  a  security  pact,  for  an 
unlimited  period  of  time,  is  an  act  of 
great  import,  an  act  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation,  an  act 
taken  in  haste,  and  an  act  we  may 
soon  regret. 

Twelve  hundred  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  take  part  in  the 
MFO,  and  will  make  up  about  half  of 
the  total.  Along  with  soldiers  from 
Fiji,  Colombia,  and  perhap.s  several 
other  countries,  our  boys  will  be 
equipped  for  combat. 

We  have  also  undertaken  the  bulk  of 
the  financial  commitments  needed  to 
sustain  this  force.  The  initial  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  prior  to  September  1982 
will  be  $135  million,  or  60  percent  of 
the  startup  costs.  Thereafter,  tenta- 
tive initial  estimates  call  for  American 
contributions  of  $35  million  per  year, 
or  one-third  of  the  continuing  costs. 

Relative  to  the  outrageously  large 
military  and  economic  subsidies  to 
Israel  and  Egypt,  the  sums  involved 
may  seem  modest.  But  at  a  time  of  al- 
leged budget  austerity,  when  our  Gov- 
ernment considers  canceling  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  to  save 
money,  how  on  earth  can  we  justify 
this  sort  of  expenditure? 

Some  will  argue  that  the  cost  of  war 
is  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  peace. 
But  the  threat  of  war  would  be  signifi- 
cantly lessened  if  the  United  States, 
once  and  for  all,  stopped  subsidizing 
both  sides  of  every  conflict  that  arises. 
Not  only  have  we  armed  both  sides  in 
the  Middle  East— Israel,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Jordan,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  even 
Iraq— but  now  we  are  committing  our 
own  combat  forces  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  this  torrid  chaos  of  armed 
might  to  try  and  keep  these  peoples 
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from  one  another's  throats.  The  Camp 
David  accords  have  already  cost  the 
taxpayers  over  $5  billion.  We  have  no 
right  committing  additional  millions, 
little  less  all  those  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  to  a  conflict  in  which  we 
have  no  part. 

The  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in 
thwarting  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force, 
and  we  can  be  sure  that  they  will  do 
their  best  to  create  mischief  for  this 
new  American  commitment.  As  my  col- 
league. Paul  Findley.  has  pointed  out. 
they  will  also  exploit  this  situation  as 
an  example  of  American  imperialism. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Middle  East  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment; the  only  responsibility  of  this 
Government  is  the  security  of  Ameri- 
can territory  and  American  citizens. 
We  have  not  the  moral  warrant,  the 
constitutional  authority,  nor  the  eco- 
nomic wherewithal  to  police  the  world. 

I  say  this  not  out  of  meanness  or  a 
lack  of  concern  with  world  peace.  In 
the  first  case,  we  are  not  spending  our 
money  but  the  people's  money,  and  it 
is  high  time  that  we  observed  the  con- 
stitutional limits  imposed  on  our  ac- 
tivities. In  the  second  case,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  history  of  American 
interventjonism  is  not  a  happy  one. 

Since  America  abandoned  her  tradi- 
tion of  principled  neutrality  to  inter- 
vene in  a  European  war,  half  a  million 
of  our  young  people  have  given  their 
lives  in  absurd  foreign  adventures.  We 
must  face  the  facts:  We  have  not  made 
the  world  safer  for  democracy  or  any- 
thing else;  we  have  not  advanced  the 
cause  of  peace  or  American  interests; 
we  have  not  adhered  to  the  principles 
that  made  this  country  great. 

What  have  we  done?  We  have  sacri- 
ficed the  life  and  liberty  of  millions  of 
our  citizens  in  immoral  conscriptions, 
we  have  violated  the  professed  princi- 
ples of  antipaternalism  which  should 
apply  to  Government  policies  equally 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  have  unwit- 
tingly contributed  credibility  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  propagandistic  claim 
that  we  are  an  "imperialistic"  people, 
and  we  have  also  contributed  to  blood- 
shed and  horror  on  a  ghastly  scale. 

We  already  have  forces  stationed  all 
over  the  world.  But  now,  along  with 
the  stationing  of  support  personnel  in 
Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  the  AWACS 
deal,  we  send  American  combat  per- 
sonnel to  take  up  positions  in  the 
Sinai  peninsula. 

It  is  this  sort  ni  •»'»tivity  which 
allows  us  to  spend  hundreds  of  billions 
on  "defense"  without  providing  for 
the  security  of  our  own  country.  Why? 
Because  we  are  bent  on  supplying  ev- 
eryone in  the  world  with  arms,  we 
insist  on  intervening  in  conflicts  we  do 
not  understand,  and  we  refuse  to  learn 
from  past  experience.  The  world  will 
have  no  relief  from  our  fine  intentions 
until  we  correct  the  fundamental  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  it  is  weapons 
that  sustain  a  government.  We  should 
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have  learned  in  Vietnam  and  Iran  that 
it  is  not  weapons,  but  ideas. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  noninterventionism  has  not 
always  meant  pacificism  or  anti-Amer- 
icanism or  leftwing  naivete  about  the 
need  to  defend  our  freedom.  Prom  the 
days  of  our  founding  as  a  Nation  until 
William  McKinley  led  us  into  a  war 
with  Spain,  this  country  largely  ad- 
hered to  a  policy  of  "no  entangling  al- 
liances." Grover  Cleveland  iterated 
the  principle  as  eloquently  as  any 
President: 

The  genius  of  our  Institutions,  the  needs 
of  our  people  In  their  home  life,  and  the  at- 
tention which  Is  demanded  for  ...  our  vast 
territory,  dictate  this  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  any  departure  from  that  foreign  policy 
commended  by  the  history,  the  traditions 
and  prosperity  of  our  republic.  It  is  the 
policy  of  independence  favored  by  our  posi- 
tion and  defended  by  our  known  love  of  jus- 
tice and  by  our  power.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
peace  suitable  to  our  interest.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  neutrality,  rejecting  any  share  in 
foreign  brawls,  and  ambitions  upon  other 
continents,  and  repelling  their  intrusion 
here.  It  is  the  policy  of  Monroe  and  Wash- 
ington and  that  of  Jefferson:  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions: entangling  alliances  with  none. 

It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who  radical- 
ly departed  from  a  neutral,  noninter- 
ventionist  policy.  He  sought  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. "  "Amer- 
ica's duty."  he  said,  is 

To  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder,  to  lift  the 
burdens  of  mankind  in  the  future,  and  to 
show  the  path  to  freedom  to  all  the  world 
. . .  The  American  flag  is  henceforth  to 
stand  for  . . .  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  serve  other  nations  of  the 
world  . . .  America  is  now  rich  enough  and 
free  enough  to  look  abroad  for  great  tasks 
to  perform  . . .  Our  duty  is  to  serve  the 
world. 

Lovely  sentiments;  foolhardy  policy, 
with  consequences  too  tragic  to  be 
considered  merely  quixotic. 

In  place  of  military  intervention,  I 
would  have  our  foreign  policy  based 
on  free  trade.  Voluntary  aid  from  the 
American  people  to  other  people  over- 
seas should  not  be  restricted;  and 
American  boys  should  never  be  co- 
erced into  taking  up  arms  to  fight  and 
die  for  Arab  sheiks  or  anyone  else. 
The  American  Revolution  was  fought 
without  a  conscripted  army,  and  was 
won  against  great  odds.  However,  with 
all  our  firepower,  and  a  conscripted 
army,  we  couldn't  defeat  the  wretched 
butchers  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  will  close  with  an  unavoidable  con- 
clusion, first  noted  by  a  great  Ameri- 
can nearly  30  years  ago.  Robert  Taffs 
observations  remain  to  the  point: 

The  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  In  serious  danger  from  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Administration.  .  .the 
danger  to  liberty  at  home  from  the  constant 
Increase  In  the  activity,  the  spending,  and 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
today  the  threat  from  foreign  policy  Is  even 
greater.  .  .We  are  embarked  on  a  voyage  at 
this  moment  in  which  a  continued  failure  of 
understanding  and  judgement  may   wreck 
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the    greatest    adventure    in    freedom    the 
human  race  has  ever  known  .  .  . 

We  cannot  adopt  a  foreign  policy  which 
gives  away  all  of  our  people's  earnings  or 
imposes  such  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
individual  American  as.  in  effect,  to  destroy 
his  incentive  and  his  ability  to  increase  his 
production  and  productivity  and  his  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  cannot  assume  a  financial 
burden  In  our  foreign  policy  so  great  thai  it 
threatens  our  liberty  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  very  much  want  this 
administration  to  succeed  in  its  bold 
attempt  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
and  limits  on  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment. We  must  not  allow  entangling 
foreign  alliances,  which  do  no  good  for 
those  we  seek  to  serve,  to  stand  in  our 
way.  This  is  why  I  oppose  the  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  349.« 


TRANSPORTATION  FOR  THE 
RURAL  ELDERLY 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 
•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  November  20,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  3046.  re- 
authorizing the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  3  years.  During  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Missouri  (Mr. 
Coleman)  offered  an  amendment 
which  will  add  improved  transporta- 
tion systems  for  the  rural  elderly  to 
the  list  of  eligible  demonstrations 
projects  funded  under  title  IV  of  the 
act. 

Of  all  the  problems  faced  by  the 
senior  citizens  of  my  own  congression- 
al district,  one  of  the  most  serious  is 
the  problem  of  transportation. 

In  southeast  Missouri  we  have  two 
types  of  public  transportation  avail- 
able to  the  elderly:  That  provided  by 
the  Southeast  Missouri  Transporta- 
tion System  and  the  county  bus  ser\'- 
ice  made  possible  in  part  by  the 
Southeast  Missouri  Area  Agency  on 
Aging. 

The  Southeast  Missouri  Transporta- 
tion System  has  experienced  a  cut  in 
its  funding  by  63  percent,  while  the 
system  providing  service  in  St.  Louis 
received  a  1 18-percent  increase  over  its 
prior  year's  funding. 

As  a  result  of  this  drastic  decrease  in 
funding  for  the  rural  transportation 
system,  the  Southeast  Missouri  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging  have  attempted  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  the  reduction  in 
public  transportation  service.  Needless 
to  say.  the  area  aging  agencies  have 
been  working  hard  in  cooperation  with 
the  various  counties  in  my  district  so 
that  the  elderly  will  be  assured  a  reli- 
able source  of  transportation.  Individ- 
ual communities  have  contributed  to 
this  cause.  For  example,  the  senior 
citizens  in  one  community  have  held  a 
singing  contest  to  raise  money  for  the 
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system  and  the  seniors  in  another 
community  recently  raffled  a  quilt. 

However,  there  still  remains  a  sub- 
stantial gap  in  the  public  transporta- 
tion system  serving  the  elderly  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District. 

Senior  citizens  feel  that  this  service 
is  an  essential  one  to  their  well-being. 
In  many  cases  elderly  persons  do  not 
have  an  automobile  or  are  simply  not 
able  to  drive  anymore.  Therefore,  they 
must  rely  on  someone  else  to  get  to 
the  bank,  the  grocery  store,  the 
doctor,  or  to  visit  friends,  and  partici- 
pate in  other  senior  citizen  activities. 

Needless  to  say,  the  kinds  of  trans- 
portation services  offered  in  urban 
areas  simply  are  not  there  for  our 
rural  elderly. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  strongly  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Coleman  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  full  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  November  20. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Coleman's 
amendment  is  to  strongly  encourage 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  fund 
demonstration  projects  which  can  be 
replicated  by  local  transportation 
projects  serving  the  elderly. 

As  transportation  is  indeed  a  serious 
concern,  not  only  for  our  rural  elderly, 
but  for  all  senior  citizens,  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Reliable  transportation  is  essential 
to  the  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
well-being  of  our  senior  citizens.  It  is  a 
need  that  we  cannot  allow  to  go  unful- 
filled.* 

AMERICAN  NUNS  MISSING  IN 
GUATEMALA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

continually  pushing  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  Guatemalan  officials.  I 
have  been  told  that  thus  far  the  local 
authorities  have  been  very  helpful, 
and  have  pledged  their  continuing  ef- 
forts. Our  Embassy  is  making  every  at- 
tempt to  question  everyone  who  might 
have  information  about  the  where- 
abouts of  the  missing  nuns. 

According  to  sister  Thersa  Houlihan, 
superior  of  the  Dominican  Sisters  in 
my  hometown  of  Grand  Rapids,  the 
two  missing  nuns  had  not  been  in- 
volved in  any  political  activities.  Sister 
Reimer  has  been  working  in  Guatema- 
la for  11  years,  while  sister  Lavalley 
has  only  been  in  Guatemala  for  1  year. 
Both  nuns  were  reportedly  involved  in 
religious  education  work  and  distribut- 
ed food  donated  by  Caritas.* 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  disappearance  of  two  American 
nuns  in  the  troubled  country  of  Gua- 
temala. It  is  with  much  concern  that  I 
present  to  you  the  information  which 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  about  the 
Dominican  Sisters,  who  have  been 
missing  since  Friday,  according  to  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  Grand  Rapids. 

In  speaking  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  have  found  that  Sisters  Jean 
Reimer  and  Helen  Lavalley  did  not 
return  to  their  home  in  the  village  of 
Acatenango  after  a  church  meeting  in 
another  village.  As  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  several  priests  and  other  nuns 
have  been  abducted  in  Guatemala  pre- 
viously, and  as  recently  as  September 
13  a  Mennonite  missionary  was  mur- 
dered in  the  same  province  where  the 
two  American  nuns  live.  Therefore,  I 
have  urged  the  State  Department  to 
make  every  effort  to  locate  Sisters 
Reimer  and  Lavalley  immediately,  by 


PROGRESS  BEING  MADE  ON  H.R. 
2203,  FCC  VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  26,  1981,  I  introduced 
H.R.  2203.  a  bill  to  permit  the  use  of 
volunteers  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  the  amateur  radio 
and  citizens  band  services.  Since  that 
time,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  14  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  cosponsored 
the  measure.  In  addition,  H.R.  2203's 
provisions  were  incorporated  into  S. 
929,  which  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate. 

On  Thursday,  November  19.  1981. 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH),  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications,  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance,  held  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  5008,  the  chairman's  so- 
called  Track  I  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  The  pro- 
posed Communications  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1981  addresses 
many  of  the  issues  raised  by  H.R. 
2203.  The  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee is  to  be  commended  for  his  leader- 
ship and  cooperation  in  this  effort. 

I  testified  before  the  subcommittee 
at  its  hearing.  Due  to  the  interest  in 
this  subject  generated  by  inquiries 
from  across  the  country  to  Members' 
offices,  I  ask  permission  to  insert  a 
copy  of  my  prepared  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  Hon.  William  E.  Dannemeyer 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Telecommunications,  Con- 
sumer Protection  and  Finance:  Thank  you 
for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  today 
as  you  commence  your  hearings  on  the 
"Communications  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1981. "  The  proposed  Act  addresses  a 
number  of  issues  concerning  the  Amateur 
Radio  and  Citizens  Band  services  in  which  I 
have  been  interested  since  meeting  with  a 
group  of  constituents  in  1980.  The  residents 
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of  my  area  who  are  active  amateur  radio 
and  CB  enthusiasts  expressed  their  frustra- 
tion over  not  being  able  to  assist  the  PCC  in 
its  monitoring  activities  despite  a  willing- 
ness to  volunteer  their  services. 

Accordingly,  on  December  8.  1980— after 
considerable  study— I  introduced  H.R.  8445 
to  permit  the  use  of  volunteers  in  the  ama- 
teur radio  service.  On  February  26,  1981.  I 
reintroduced  an  expanded  and  modified  bill, 
H.R.  2203.  in  the  97th  Congress.  As  intro- 
duced this  legislation  would: 

First,  authorize  the  use  of  volunteers  by 
the  PCC  in  the  monitoring  of  amateur  and 
CB  radio: 

Second,  clarify  the  legal  status  of  the 
FCC's  practice  of  using  volunteers  to  admin- 
ister the  novice  class  license,  a  practice 
dating  back  to  1938:  and 

Third,  exempt  volunteer  monitoring  ac- 
tivities from  the  provisions  of  the  secrecy 
provisions  (Section  605)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  that  section  has  been 
interpreted  in  the  Reston  court  decision. 

The  essential  reason  for  the  volunteer  au- 
thority is  to  tap  a  resource  of  manpower 
that  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  assist  the 
FCC  in  its  enforcement  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions designed  to  facilitate  the  proper  use  of 
the  airwaves.  Written  rules,  however,  are 
mere  paper  tigers  if  they  are  not  enforced. 
In  the  case  of  the  FCC,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Field  Operations  Bureau  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  adequately  monitor  the  entire 
country.  In  the  current  budgetary  climate, 
it  is  not  feasible  to  spend  additional  sums  on 
enforcement  activities.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  clear  that  expanding  the  FCC's  own  ef- 
forts alone  would  solve  the  problems  of  non- 
compliance. 

While  the  PCC  lacks  the  structure  to 
monitor  the  airwaves  alone,  the  thousands 
of  amateur  radio  operators  and  the  millions 
of  CB  operators  form  an  infrastructure  that 
could  improve  monitoring  effectiveness,  and 
hence  enforcement.  The  use  of  volunteers 
will  save  the  PCC  time  and  money  as  well. 
As  you  may  know,  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances, current  federal  statutes  prohibit  or 
impeded  the  use  of  volunteers  by  the  feder- 
al government,  (see  5  U.S.C.  3111  and  31 
U.S.C.  665(b)).  There  are  precedents,  howev- 
er, for  waiving  the  general  rule  against  vol- 
unteers in  specific  circumstances.  Examples 
relate  to  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy,  the  Teachers  Corps,  Civil  De- 
fense, firefighters,  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Adminstration. 

Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
in  February,  the  concept  of  permitting  the 
use  of  volunteers  in  the  exam  and  monitor- 
ing areas  has  met  witn  general  approval. 
Fourteen  members  of  the  House,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  have  co-sponsored  H.R.  2203 
to  date.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  voiced  his  support, 
subject  to  several  recommended  changes,  in 
a  letter  to  me  on  June  1.  1981.  The  Senate, 
is  unanimously  adopting  S.  929.  authorized 
the  use  of  volunteers  by  the  FCC  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  including  volunteer  provisioiis  in  the 
pending  "Communications  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1981. "  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation: 

First,  one  of  the  few  concerns  that  has 
been  raised  about  the  use  of  volunteers  is 
the  possibility  that  a  few  individuals  might 
exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  legality 
in  the  conduct  of  their  volunteer  duties. 
While  I  believe  that  the  chances  of  abuse 
are  small,  it  is  nonetheless  a  prudent  step 
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for  Congress  to  include  safeguards  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram. Accordingly.  I  support  the  language 
in  the  bill  that  specifies  the  functions  of 
volunteers  and  the  limitations  on  their  re- 
sponsibility and  authority. 

Second,  while  my  bill  (H.R.  2203)  only  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  volunteers  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  administration  of  the  Novice 
class  amateur  license.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
proposed  Act  takes  the  volunteer  concept 
one  step  further  by  authorizing  the  use  of 
volunteers  to  prepare  and  administer  any 
class  of  amateur  license. 

Third,  the  proposed  Act  does  not  address 
the  use  of  volunteers  by  the  FCC  in  the  case 
of  CB  radio.  As  I  indicated  earlier.  H.R.  2203 
also  contains  provisions  for  a  CB  volunteer 
program.  In  ray  discussions  with  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  some  expressed  con- 
cern about  a  volunteer  program  for  CB.  In 
additon.  in  his  letter  of  June  1,  1981,  PCC 
Chairman  Fowler  presented  the  view  that  a 
volunteer  program  should  first  be  tried  in 
the  Amateur  Radio  service.  He  pointed  out 
that  while  90  percent  of  the  active  amateurs 
are  members  of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  (ARRL)  and  hence  an  organization 
is  in  place  to  help  implement  the  program 
by  identifying  possible  volunteers,  the  larg- 
est CB  group  (REACT)  has  35.000  members 
out  of  a  total  of  14  million  CB  licensees. 

While  I  agree  that  the  volunteer  concept 
should  first  be  the  subject  of  an  experiment 
in  the  amateur  service.  I  would  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  amending  the  pro- 
posed Act  to  either:  (a)  permit  the  PCC  to 
expand  the  volunteer  program  by  rule  to 
CB  and  other  personal  radio  services:  or  (b) 
require  the  FCC  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  results  of  amateur  experimentation 
with  a  volunteer  program  and  a  recommen- 
dation on  possible  expansion.  The  report 
should  be  filed  one  year  after  enactment. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed section  4(F)  of  the  Act,  which  seeks  to 
prevent  anyone  with  a  financial  conflict-of- 
interest  from  participating  in  either  the 
preparation  of  exams  or  the  administration 
of  exaiiia.  Specifically,  the  section  is  a  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  prevent  anyone  associ- 
■  ated  with  an  entity  that  publishes  exam 
study  materials  from  enjoying  a  competitive 
advantage  by  reason  of  that  entity  also 
being  associated  with  the  preparation  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  exam  itself.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  section  would  most 
likely  apply  to  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League  (ARRL).  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
ARRL  represents  90  percent  of  the  active 
amateurs  and  thus  would  be  a  likely  source 
of  the  individual  volunteers  who  would  ad- 
minister the  exams.  My  concern,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  language  of  the  proposed 
section  4(F)  might  inadvertently  impair  the 
use  of  volunteers  in  the  administration  of 
exams  if  the  language  were  to  be  so  broadly 
interpreted  as  to  preclude  the  ARRL's  mem- 
bers from  serving  as  volunteers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  conflict  arises  only  when  the 
ARRL  itself  is  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  exam,  as  opposed  to  merely 
helping  the  PCC  recruit  individual  volun- 
teers to  administer  the  exam  without  the 
auspices  of  the  ARRL.  Accordingly.  I  would 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  a)  allow  the  PCC 
to  work  with  amateur  radio  groups  in  the 
recruiting  of  exam  volunteers  just  as  these 
groups  are  allowed  to  assist  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  monitoring  volunteers:  and  b)  that 
the  conflict-of-interest  language  be  refined 
so  that  it  only  applies  to  the  administration 
of  exams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  again  let  me 
express  my  thanks  for  your  consideration  of 
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my  bill.  H.R.  2203.  and  the  inclusion  of 
many  of  its  provisions  in  your  proposed 
•Communications  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1981."  I  respectfully  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  approve  the  Act  with  the  vol- 
unteer provisions  together  with  any  changes 
along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
subcommittee  might  deem  appropriate. 

I  look  forward  to  favorable  Congressional 
action  before  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  97th  Congress  so  that  the 
FCC  and  radio  volunteers  might  benefit 
from  the  program  during  the  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  beyond.* 


AGAINST  THE  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voices 
of  many  in  the  private  sector  have 
been  loud  and  persistent  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. But  some  business  executives 
have  been  more  cautious  in  endorsing 
the  budget  reductions,  especially  those 
which  cause  the  young,  the  old,  and 
the  poor  much  hardship.  J.  Richard 
Munro,  the  president  of  Time,  Inc.,  ex- 
pressed his  sober  views  against  many 
of  these  budget  cuts  in  an  article 
"Against  the  Budget  Cuts"  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  November  15,  1981. 

Mr.  Munro  understands  the  value  of 
social  stability  that  is  threatened  by 
wholesale  budget  cutting.  In  this  arti- 
cle, he  notes  that  cuts  in  education  at 
all  levels,  jobs  and  training  programs, 
medicaid,  housing  aid,  food  stamps, 
school  nutrition,  support  for  poor  fam- 
ilies with  children,  energy  assistance, 
unemployment  insurance  and  numer- 
ous other  social  services  would  leave 
serious  and  immediate  human  needs 
unmet.  Munro  concludes.  "As  business 
executives,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
stand  by  and  let  this  happen." 

Mr.  Munro  also  emphasizes  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  social  spending  that  is 
actually  an  important  investment  in 
human  capital.  He  observes: 

Out  of  economic  necessity,  we  can't  afford 
to  let  the  productive  potential  of  any  of 
todays  children  languish  because  of  our  ne- 
glect. More  than  ever,  they  are  viui  to  our 
future,  and  we  should  help  them  get  the 
best  possible  start  in  life.  That  means  good 
schools,  good  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, stable  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to 
have  this  important  article  from  the 
November  15,  1981.  New  York  Times, 
by  Mr.  Munro  printed  in  full  following 
these  remarks  and  commend  it  to  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Against  the  Budget  Cots 
(By  J.  Richard  Munro) 

I  know  that  business  executives  are  not 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Administra- 
tion's spending  program.  Polls  show  support 
among  us  hovering  around  90  percent. 
That's  a  phenomenal  vote  of  confidence.  I 
support    the    new    policies    that    promote 
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growth,  new  Investment  and  greater  produc- 
tivity. 

Yet.  in  the  rush  to  fight  inflation  and 
stimulate  investment.  I  fear  that  we  have 
cut  too  deeply,  that  we  have  put  too  high  a 
burden  on  the  poor  and  elderly,  and  that  we 
are  jeopardizing  the  long-term  goals  of  this 
program  and  the  interests  of  business. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  cuts 
in  social  spending.  They  have  gone  too  far. 
too  fast.  And  too  few  of  us  understand  their 
impact. 

Most  of  us  probably  have  found  comfort 
in  the  notion  that  the  cuts  were  marginal 
and  that  the  cuts  fall  equally  on  everyone. 
The  cuts  are  anything  but  evenhanded.  and 
the  effects  are  far  from  marginal  as  the 
numbers  show.  About  70  percent  of  the  1982 
cuts  now  in  place  come  from  programs  af- 
fecting the  poor. 

You  can  go  down  the  line— education  at 
all  levels,  jqbs  and  training  programs.  Med- 
icaid, housing  aid.  food  stamps,  school  nutri- 
tion, support  for  poor  families  with  chil- 
dren, energy  assistance,  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  numerous  other  social  serx'ices. 
Every  one  of  these  received  major  spending 
cuts  adding  up  to  $25  billion  of  the  $35  bil- 
lion total  cut  from  the  budget  this  sunmier. 
That  doesn't  include  $13  billion  in  more 
cuts  just  proposed,  and  the  $100  billion  in 
cuts  projected  for  1984.  Although  those  cuts 
are  mostly  unspecified,  programs  for  the 
poor  will  again  be  on  the  chopping  block. 

Combined  with  Ux  cuts  that  oenefit 
mostly  higher-income  people,  this  program 
adds  up  to  a  major  redistribution  of  money 
in  our  society,  from  the  lower  end  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale. 

Despite  Administration  assurances,  the 
truly  needy  will  have  to  cut  back  family 
budgets  that  simply  can't  be  stretched  any 
more. 

The  truly  needy  include  the  elderly  and 
disabled  poor.  But  the  group  that  concerns 
me  most  is  children,  in  families  headed  by  a 
woman. 

One  out  of  6  of  all  American  children, 
about  10  million,  lives  in  poverty  today.  One 
out  of  4  of  all  children  will  need  welfare 
support  at  some  time  before  growing  up. 
About  one  out  of  6  of  all  children  has  no 
regular  source  of  medical  care.  One  out  of  3 
has  never  seen  a  dentist.  Among  black  chil- 
dren, 2  our  of  5  are  poor. 

Under  the  new  budget,  they  are  losing  a 
little  here  and  there,  not  too  much  taken 
one  by  one.  But  when  the  losses  total  sever- 
al hundred  dollars  this  year  per  family  with 
even  greater  losses  next  year  and  the  next, 
that  will  have  a  great  impact. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
many  social  services.  Government  and  pri- 
vately run,  being  cut  severely  under  this 
budget. 

In  Fairfield  County,  my  wife  and  I  are 
active  in  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 
Its  just  been  hit  by  Federal  budget  cuts 
that  sharply  reduce  its  research  program. 
Actually.  I  think  we  can  probably  raise 
money  locally  to  replace  some  of  the  loss. 
Buy  what  about  similar  organizations  with 
no  access -to  corporate  contributions  or  well- 
funded  local  governments? 

Let  me  sum  up.  The  budget  cuts  are  leav- 
ing serious  and  immediate  human  needs 
unmet.  And  if  the  budget  cuts  continue  as 
scheduled,  the  problems  of  the  poor  will 
worsen  intolerably.  As  business  executives.  I 
don't  think  we  should  stand  by  and  let  this 
happen. 

On  a  practical  level,  let's  consider  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  letting  the  cuts  go 
through.  This  year,  we  have  the  chance  to 
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restore  business  incentives  for  greater  in- 
vestment. The  President,  the  Congress,  and. 
most  important,  the  public  are  behind  us. 
Yet.  this  public  support  will  vanish  if  the 
burdens  of  this  program  remain  so  uneven, 
and  if  the  promised  surge  of  prosperity  pays 
off  only  for  those  already  well  off. 

While  we  can  talk  about  the  need  for  pa- 
tience until  the  long-term  benefits  arrive. 
the  next  election  is  a  year  away— close  to 
the  bottom  of  what  appears  to  be  a  deep  re- 
cession—at the  very  time  the  budget  cuts 
put  more  holes  in  the  "safety  net"  for 
people. 

Also,  while  the  economy  declines,  safety, 
health,  consumer  and  environmental  protec- 
tions are  weakening;  civil  rights  e'lforce- 
ment  is  taking  a  giant  step  backward,  and 
the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corporaiion.s 
drops  significantly. 

That's  not  a  scenario  designed  to  build 
confidence  in  the  current  program.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  next  election,  people  may 
decide  that  they're  not  getting  the  changes 
they  really  wanted.  And  it'll  be  another  gen- 
eration before  we  get  a  similar  chance  to 
enact  business  incentives. 

George  Will  wrote  in  a  recent  column  that 
programs  like  Social  Security  spring  from 
Americans'  acceptance  of  'the  ethic  of 
common  provisions."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
President  Reagan  "must  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  his  conservatism  is  compatible 
with  that  ethic." 

Let's  consider  the  economic  effects.  Re- 
member that  in  a  few  years,  the  children  of 
today  will  be  our  employees,  adding,  we 
hope,  to  our  bottom  line.  Because  of  the  end 
of  the  baby  boom,  there  will  be  far  fewer  of 
them  available.  And  we  can  already  read 
projections  of  labor  shortages  later  in  this 
decade,  especially  in  skilled  labor.  Budget 
cuts  in  training  and  education  will  worsen 
that  problem. 

Consider  also  Social  Security:  There  are 
three  workers  today  for  every  beneficiary. 
In  30  years,  there  will  be  two,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  today  should  be  in  their  prime  work- 
ing years. 

Out  of  economic  necessity,  we  can't  afford 
to  let  the  productive  potential  of  any  of 
today's  children  languish  because  of  our  ne- 
glect. 

More  than  ever,  they  are  vital  to  our 
future,  and  we  should  help  them  get  the 
best  possible  start  in  life.  That  means  good 
schools,  good  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, stable  homes. 

Yet,  we're  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
That  disturbs  me.  and  I  think  it  should  dis- 
turb you.* 


AN  IMPORTANT  SPEECH  BY 
GOV.  JERRY  BROWN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  B^OWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.. 
of  California  is  a  political  figure  who 
tends  to  stimulate  widely  varying  emo- 
tions among  those  impacted  by  his 
words  and  actions.  The  extent  of  this 
emotion  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  his 
detractors  describe  him  with  words 
like  "flaky"  and  "Governor  Moon- 
beam,"  yet  Governor  Brown  is  also 
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grudgingly  conceded  to  be  a  figure 
with  marvelous  powers  of  political  re- 
cuperation. However,  even  friends  and 
sympathizers,  and  I  generally  count 
myself  in  that  camp,  are  on  occasion 
puzzled  and  appalled  by  his  treatment 
of  politics  and  political  issues.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  discern  whether  he  is  playing 
the  role  of  philosopher  or  saint,  deliv- 
ering the  prophetic  gospel  to  the 
masses,  or  the  role  of  playboy  humor- 
ist, manipulating  the  levers  of  power 
for  his  own  amusement.  It  appears 
that  only  rarely  does  he  project  the 
image  of  a  pragmatic  and  effective 
leader  of  a  great  State,  the  role  which 
those  who  represent  that  State  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  most  like  to  see. 

Governor  Brown  is  currently  the 
leading  unannounced  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  U.S. 
Senator  from  California  in  next  year's 
elections.  There  are  some  political 
soothsayers  who  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Governor  still  retains  an 
interest  in  even  higher  office,  as  he 
has  evidenced  in  prior  years.  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  will  be  successful  in 
this  aspiration,  if  he  really  holds  it, 
unless  he  can  appeal  to  truly  signifi- 
cant and  deeply  felt  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Last  month,  October  27.  1981.  the 
Governor  made  a  speech  to  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities  which 
seemed  designed  to  make  that  appeal. 
We  should  all  be  interested  in  making 
our  own  objective  analysis  of  what  he 
said,  and  how  the  public  reacts  to 
what  he  said.  This  speech  contains  the 
themes  which  the  Governor  believes, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell  from  my  years  of 
contact,  hold  the  key  to  American 
progress.  Since  we  can  expect  to  hear 
them  again,  we  shoud  get  acquainted 
with  words  such  as: 

Our  most  fundamental  challenge  is  to 
achieve  economic  growth  in  a  new  "era  of 
limits"  on  energy,  on  resources,  on  skilled 
people. 

Expensive  and  scarce  energy  and  re- 
sources are  now  producing  •  *  •  a  turning 
point  in  our  history  •  •  • 

This  new  turning  point  is  often  called 
"the  information  revolution"  in  which  in- 
formation is  replacing  energy  as  the  key  to 
productivity  growth. 

To  grow  in  the  new  era  of  limits,  we  must 
accumulate  capital  and  carefully  direct  it 
into  modernizing  our  economy. 

We  will  need,  in  short,  a  national  invest- 
ment strategy  to  encourage  new  informa- 
tion technologies,  efficient  resource  use 
through  careful  stewardship  of  our  environ- 
ment, skilled  labor,  expanded  world  markets 
and  public  infrastructure. 

Our  top  political  priority  in  this  decade 
must  be  to  foster  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  which  we  come  to  see  that  the  benefit  of 
each  depends  on  protecting  the  public  trust. 

I  consider  this  speech  to  be  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  review  by  each  of 
my  colleagues.  Accordingly.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  full  text  of  Governor 
Brown's  remarks  below. 
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America  today  is  in  search  of  a  vision  for 
this  transitional  period  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves. 

We  are  the  strongest  power  on  earth.  So 
too  were  Spain,  Prance,  and  England  in  the 
final  season  of  their  greatness.  Like  them, 
we  are  a  rich,  aging  minority  in  a  world  un- 
dergoing fundamental  change.  We  must 
change  as  well  or  face  our  own  season  of  de- 
cline. Our  most  fundamental  challenge  is  to 
achieve  economic  growth  in  a  new  "era  of 
limits"  on  energy,  on  resources,  on  skilled 
people. 

America,  unique  among  the  nations,  lives 
on  an  ethic  of  growth. 

Expansion  has  been  critical  to  our  econo- 
my, but  as  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  noted 
in  his  classic,  "the  Frontier  in  American  His- 
tory," growth  has  also  been  critical  to  our 
social  cohesion.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
America  at  peace  with  itself  or  with  the 
world  if  it  does  not  produce  rising  incomes 
for  all  of  its  people. 

But.  though  grow  we,  must,  we  cannot 
grow  as  we  have.  The  cheap  energy  and  re- 
sources powering  our  past  expansion  have 
become  increasingly  expensive  and  hazard- 
ous commodities  in  the  late  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

Expensive  and  scarce  energy  and  re- 
sources are  now  producing  as  profound  a 
turning  point  in  our  history  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  shift  from  agriculture  to  in- 
dustry, or  our  own  twentieth  century  turn 
from  domestic  to  international  markets. 

This  new  turning  point  is  often  called 
"the  information  revolution"  in  which  in- 
formation is  replacing  energy  as  the  key  to 
productivity  growth. 

In  this  new  era.  the  building  blocks  of  our 
economy  are  undergoing  basic  change.  First, 
information  technologies  have  replaced 
heavy  industry  as  our  new  growth  sectors. 
Second,  using  less  energy  and  resources,  not 
more,  has  become  a  key  to  increased  produc- 
tivity. Third,  labor  shortages  pose  a  major 
obstacle  to  growth  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history.  And  fourth,  expanding  markets  lie 
principally  in  the  Third  World  rather  than 
in  Europe. 

These  four  historic  shifts  in  the  world 
economy  require  corresponding  shifts  in  our 
own  economic  policy. 

Too  much  of  our  current  investment 
policy  is  geared  to  maintaining  obsolete 
equipment,  energy  sources,  labor  practices, 
and  international  trading  relationships. 

To  grow  in  the  new  era  of  limits  we  must 
accumulate  capital  and  carefully  direct  it 
into  modernizing  our  ecomony. 

This  means  wisely  renewing  and  expand- 
ing our  physical  capital— roads,  bridges, 
ports,  space  facilities,  trains  and  transit  of 
all  kinds,  water  and  waste  disposal  and  recy- 
cling projects,  and  radically  improving  our 
investment  in  human  capital  through  edu- 
cation, training  and  retraining,  and  research 
and  development. 

We  will  need,  in  short,  a  national  invest- 
ment strategy  to  encourage  new  informa- 
tion technologies,  efficient  resource  use 
through  careful  stewardship  of  our  environ- 
ment, skilled  labor,  expanded  world  markets 
and  public  infrastructure. 

Let  me  sugge.st  today  a  five-point  program 
tor  such  a  national  investment  strategy, 
which  I  believe  we  badly  need  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  sophisticated  eco- 
nomics of  Asia  and  Europe  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  our  domestic  need  for  meaningful 
work,  economic  prosperity  and  a  sustainable 
environment. 


1.  INVESTMENT  IN  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES 

Our  top  economic  imperative  is  to  invest 
in  the  information  technologies  which  have 
become  our  major  growth  sector:  semi-con- 
ductors and  software,  personal  and  business 
computers,  biosciences  and  the  new  telecom- 
munications, robotics,  and  the  new  space  in- 
dustries of  the  90's.  These  new  technologies, 
often  thought  of  as  distant  possihilities.  are 
in  fact  now  driving  our  economy  today.  The 
new  industries  built  around  them  are  al- 
ready among  our  leading  growth  sectors. 

In  California,  semi-conductors  and  elec- 
tronics have  supplied  25  percent  of  all  man- 
ufacturing jobs  over  the  past  decade.  More 
importantly,  the  information  technologies 
are  key  to  saving  our  existing  industries— 
from  textiles,  where  computer  aided  design 
is  spreading,  to  the  auto  industry  which  is 
introducing  robots  on  the  production  lines. 
And  these  technologies  are  driving  growth 
in  the  service  sector  as  well,  as  anyone  can 
testify,  who  has  dealt  with  an  airlines  clerk, 
done  computer  aided  research,  or  banked 
through  an  electronic  teller. 

But  information  technologies  will  not 
insure  economic  growth  without  a  radical 
shift  from  excessive  consumption  to  long 
term  investment.  We  need  to  invest  billions 
in  research,  improvement  of  new  technol- 
ogies, and  retooling  our  aging  plant  and  in- 
frastructure. The  decade-long  trend,  which 
has  seen  us  lag  behind  other  nations  in  re- 
search growth,  must  be  turned  around. 

The  times  demand  joint  efforts  between 
industry  and  government,  and  substantially 
increased  spending  for  basic  research 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  National 
Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

This  year  we  have  created  a  state-financed 
micro-project  at  the  University  of  California 
to  do  basic  research  on  microelectronic  and 
computer  sciences.  The  research  projects 
will  be  jointly  financed  by  state  government 
and  private  mdustry  on  a  matching  dollar 
basis. 

The  key  emphasis  must  be  on  capital  for- 
mation in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors to  spur  modernization.  Our  tax  code 
has  to  be  geared  to  encouraging  innovative 
investment  and  discouraging  consumption. 
Recently  in  California,  for  example,  we  took 
such  a  step.  We  eliminated  completely  the 
capital  gains  tax  for  businesses  with  less 
than  500  employees,  the  traditional  source 
of  technological  innovation,  and  made  up 
the  revenue  loss  by  increasing  the  capital 
gains  tax  on  antiques,  paintings,  gold,  silver 
and  other  collectibles.  This  is  a  concept  that 
some  call  targeting.  In  the  future  we  are 
going  to  do  more  of  that.  It  is  by  directing 
or  targeting  our  incentives  to  new  growth- 
producing  technologies  that  we  will  find  a 
new  economic  path  for  the  80's.  Neither 
across-the-board  reduction  in  depreciation 
schedules  nor  government  bailouts  are  ade- 
quate to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  capital  to 
modernization. 

2.  INVESTMENT  IN  RESOURCE  EFFICIENCY 

■       THROUGH  STEWARDSHIP  OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 

As  energy  and  resources  costs  continue  to 
climb  we  must  develop  cogeneration,  photo- 
voltaic, wind,  and  other  renewable  technolr 
ogies  that  can  generate  electricity  safely 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

We  should  also  develop  new  and  more  effi- 
cient industrial  processes  as  well  as  create 
substitutes  to  reduce  the  spread  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  pesticides. 
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We  need  research  for  new.  clean  transpor- 
tation fuels  that  can  be  developed  out  of  ag- 
ricultural wastes,  biomass.  and  coal.  Tre- 
mendous possibilities  exist  for  methanol  de- 
velopment if  we  just  first  make  the  commit- 
ment. 

And  more  immediately,  we  need  new  in- 
centives to  commercialize  existing  least -cost 
energy  strategies.  The  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission  has  already  ordered 
our  utilities  to  offer  conservation  and  solar 
loans  because  it  has  found  that  giving 
people  a  low  or  a  zero-interest  loan  for  con- 
servation retrofit  and  solar  devices  is  actual- 
ly more  cost  effective  than  centralized 
power  plants. 

Finally,  we  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
restoring  and  protecting  our  fish,  our  for- 
ests, our  soil,  and  our  water.  This  is  true 
foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  You  may 
have  read  recently  about  the  severe  danger 
of  soil  erosion.  It  is  not  a  topic  that  we  hear 
about  every  day.  Nevertheless,  the  food  that 
we  eat  and  which  also  provides  so  many 
export  dollars  derives  from  the  soil  and  the 
water.  These  are  resources  which  must  be 
protected  and  wisely  managed.  Yet.  today 
more  soil  is  shipped  down  the  Mississippi 
River  than  com.  and  it  won't  be  too  many 
years  before  that  top  soil  is  gone  unless  we 
change  our  ways. 

To  create  one-inch  of  topsoil  takes  at  least 
1,000  years.  In  ancient  times.  Mesopotamia 
was  every  bit  as  proud  as  our  own  middle 
west.  Today  the  soil  of  that  area  is  long 
gone  with  only  barren  desert  blowing  in  the 
wind  because  of  inadquate  understanding 
and  the  mismanagement  of  salt  buildup, 
mineralization  and  erosion. 

We  look  at  North  Africa  and  can  hardly 
believe  it  once  was  covered  with  rich  forests. 
But  mighty  Rome  needed  wood  for  aque- 
ducts, ships  of  war  and  maybe  even  for  hot 
tubs.  God  help  us  if  we  fall  into  the  same 
trap  when  we  have  the  capacity  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  our  own  timberland  by 
50  percent.  In  California,  we  have  already 
embarked  upon  a  major  program  of  refor- 
estation through  funds  derived  from  geo- 
thermal.  oil  and  gas  revenues.  Our  philoso- 
phy is  to  tax  our  nonrenewable  resources, 
the  depletable  resources,  and  redirect  the 
funding  into  the  renewable  resources. 

With  respect  to  fisheries,  we  face  more 
than  a  50  percent  decline  from  historic 
levels.  We  can  reverse  this  but  only  by  clear- 
ing thousands  of  miles  of  streams  through- 
out our  state.  And  that  is  precisely  what  we 
are  now  doing  through  our  California  Con- 
servation Corps.  As  for  water,  we  intend  to 
recycle  at  least  400.000  acre  feet  and  even 
more  if  our  desalting  plants  t>erform  as  well 
as  expected. 

Environment  and  growth  are  not  op- 
posed—they are  inextricably  linked.  Wise, 
careful,  caring  use  of  our  natural  resources 
produces  the  wealth  that  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  civilization. 

3.  INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  CAPITAL  AND  A  NEW 
WORK  FORCE 

The  third  great  shift  we  are  experiencing 
is  the  Increase  in  the  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  and  this  demands  entirely  new  poli- 
cies. The  baby  boom  of  the  fifties  is  moving 
into  middle  age.  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  16-24  will  decline  in  the  80's,  not 
surge  by  40  ijercent  as  In  the  last  decade. 

The  new  growth  industries  are  creating 
highly  sophisticated  jobs  and  that  demands 
more  trained  workers  than  are  currently 
available.  Skilled  jobs  are  going  begging  side 
by  side  with  rising  unemployment.  And  that 
is  the  paradox;  we  have  a  shortage  of 
nurses,   a   shortage   of   electronics   people. 
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computer  specialists,  engineers  and  we  have 
to  do  something  about  it.  Automation  will 
compound  the  problem  by  displacing  45  mil- 
lion existing  jobs  in  the  next  two  decades. 
Growth  in  the  80's  therefore  demands  a 
major  investment  in  education  and  job  re- 
training going  far  beyond  anything  we  have 
done  before. 

Our  elementary  and  high  schools  need  to 
return  to  a  new  emphasis  on  fundamental 
communication,  calculating,  and  scientific 
skills.  We  have  to  upgrade  our  teaching  and 
provide  more  sophisticated  equipment  such 
as  personal  computers  which  can  allow  stu- 
dents to  take  a  more  active  role  in  their  edu- 
cation. Our  universities  need  a  sputnik-like 
push  to  turn  out  more  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Already.  Japan,  with  half  our  popula- 
tion, is  turning  out  2.000  more  electrical  en- 
gineers every  year  than  we  are.  The  gap  is 
growing.  If  we  do  not  shift  our  priorities,  it 
is  only  a  maj^ter  of  time  before  what  hap- 
pened in  autos.  TVs.  calculators,  and  cam- 
eras is  repeated  in  the  electronics  field. 
Then  there  will  be  very  few  industries  left 
in  which  America  leads.  Such  an  outcome  is 
totally  unnecessary  if  we  make  the  kind  of 
shift  that  I  am  suggesting  today. 

Vocational  education  and  job  retraining 
programs  also  have  to  be  upgraded  and  re- 
tooled. We  need  employment-based  job 
training  and  retraining. 

What  we  need  to  recognize  is  that  wealth 
derives  from  people— from  human  intelli- 
gence—and that  we  have  to  nurture  that  in- 
telligence through  education,  research  and 
manpower  training  in  the  private  sector  and 
in  the  public  sector.  And  we  have  a  model 
on  how  to  do  that.  It's  called  the  California 
Worksite  and  Educational  Training  Act.  It 
is  a  $25  million  effort  that  we  st&rted  three 
years  ago.  It  has  had  a  remarkable  success 
by  targeting  job  training  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale  but  including  a  career  ladder  for 
those  who  participate.  Several  thousand 
people  and  dozens  of  industries  have  worked 
very  well  with  the  community  colleges  to 
bring  this  about,  particularly  in  electronics 
and  nursing. 

Finally,  we  need  a  training  program  tar- 
geted to  areas  of  special  need,  from  youth  to 
minorities  to  welfare  clients  to  those  who 
are  displaced  by  plant  closings. 

Beyond  training,  we  also  need  to  invest  in 
strategies  designed  to  involve  working 
people  in  their  own  production,  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  work.  The  quality  circle  is 
an  idea  which  was  developed  in  America, 
transferred  to  Japan,  and  now  brought 
home  again.  We  have  at  the  California  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  an  experiment 
in  quality  circles  where  workers  meet  on  a 
regular  basis  to  discuss  their  work  and  share 
insights  from  the  bottom  up  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  their  working  lives.  We  are  in- 
volved in  international  competition.  We 
have  to  work  better  with  greater  insight  and 
caring  if  we  are  going  to  secure  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

4.  INVESTMENT  IN  NEW  MARKETS 

Our  economy  in  the  post-World  War  II 
era  has  depended  on  new  markets  created  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  made  possible  through 
the  Marshall  Plan.  We've  seen  the  Third 
World  primarily  as  a  source  of  cheap  raw 
materials  during  the  same  period.  Now, 
Japan  and  Europe  are  our  more  vigorous 
competitors  in  more  slowly  growing  domes- 
tic and  international  markets.  And  the 
Third  World  is  no  longer  merely  a  source  of 
cheap  materials. 

To  develop  in  the  1980s,  we  can  no  longer 
look   just   to   the   developed   countries   of 
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Europe  and  Japan.  We  have  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Third  World,  and  help  foster 
an  economic  framework  there,  so  that  the 
developing  nations  can  become  partners  in 
global  economic  prosperity.  The  key  is  ex- 
panding the  buying  capacity  in  the  Third 
World.  Many  of  the  markets,  particularly  in 
steel  and  autos.  in  the  developed  world  are 
simply  stagnant.  Unless  we  can  transfer 
technology  to  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World  and  help  stimulate  their  buying 
power,  we  are  going  to  find  that  our  present 
period  of  economic  stagnation  will  continue 
for  the  rest  of  this  century.  We  may  need  to 
create  something  like  a  Marshall  Plan  for 
the  Third  World  which  would  involve  a  co- 
operative undertaking  among  the  rich  na- 
tions. 

5.  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  INFRASTRtJCTURE 

The  explosive  growth  and  development  of 
the  United  States  and  other  advanced  na- 
tions in  the  last  century  was  made  possible 
only  through  a  combination  of  private  and 
public  investment. 

Waterways,  canals,  ports,  and  roads  first 
opened  up  the  country.  Then  came  the  rail- 
roads, followed  by  super-highways  and,  fi- 
nally, the  network  of  airports. 

We  have  invested  trillions  of  dollars  in  our 
public  infrastructure  of  ports,  highways  and 
other  public  works  vital  to  Industry  and  pri- 
vate citizens. 

And  now.  following  many  years  of  neglect, 
we  face  a  financial  crisis  of  alarming  propor- 
tions because  of  aging  facilities  and  the 
huge  expenditures  needed  for  replacement 
and  expansion  of  our  public  structures. 

A  study  this  year  by  the  National  Council 
of  State  Planning  Agencies  asserts  that: 

The  nations  42,000  mile  interstate  high- 
way system  is  deteriorating  at  a  rate  requir- 
ing repair  of  2,000  miles  of  road  per  year. 
Over  8,000  miles  of  the  system  are  substand- 
ard, along  with  13  percent  of  the  bridges. 
Estimated  cost:  $700  billion. 

Bridge  rehabilitation  and  construction 
will  require  $33  billion. 

To  maintain  and  renew  city  water  systems 
will  require  between  $75  and  $100  billion  in 
new  investment. 

More  than  $25  billion  will  be  needed  for 
water  pollution  control  and  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  expand  and  upgrade  our  ports  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  doubling  of  foreign  trade  by 
the  year  2000. 

Upgrading  the  nation's  rail  systems  will 
require  many  more  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

As  we  continue  to  expand  coal  exports 
through  our  nation'  ports,  the  need  for  im- 
proved rail  service  and  connections  with 
ports  is  even  more  vital. 

The  total  public  investment  this  nation 
now  requires  staggers  the  mind.  The  Urban 
Institute  estimates  that  maintenance 
alone— just  keeping  existing  public  infra- 
structure in  repair— will  cost  over  $660  bil- 
lion in  the  next  15  years. 

In  the  face  of  this  crying  need  for  repair, 
reconstruction,  and  expansion  of  the  public 
infrastructure,  investments  have  been  stead- 
ily declining  in  real  dollars  since  1965  from 
$33.7  billion  to  less  than  $25  billion  in  1979, 
a  28  percent  drop. 

As  a  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct, public  works  investment  has  declined  53 
percent. 

You  men  and  women  connected  with  our 
nation's  ports  know  full  well  the  need  for 
and  the  value  of  capital  investment. 

Our  ports  are  essential  to  this  nation's 
economic  prosperity  as  we  expand  foreign 
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trade  to  the  Third  World.  The  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  harbors  alone  expect  to  see  an 
increase  in  trade  of  350  percent  by  the  year 
2000. 

With  all  of  these  unmet  needs,  what  do  we 
find  coming  out  of  Washington?  New 
budget  slashes  across  the  board,  shutting 
down  public  works  projects,  slashing  educa- 
tion and  training  budgets  and  reducing  re- 
search and  scientific  development.  The  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  cut  transporta- 
tion alone  by  $31  billion  in  the  next  five 
years. 

The  revenue  cupboards  are  bare  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  other  states. 

Cities  and  counties  have  no  money. 

And  unprecedented  double-digit  interest 
rates  have  crippled  the  bond  markets,  un- 
dermining the  ability  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  needed  public  invest- 
ments. 

A  federal  budget  out  of  balance  by  at  least 
$50  billion  and  headed  for  $75  billion. 

A  trillion  dollar  federal  debt  requiring 
nearly  $100  billion  a  year  for  interest  alone. 

A  proposed  $1.5  trillion  defense  budget 
over  the  next  five  years. 

And  in  the  face  of  all  those  enormous 
needs  and  expenditures  a  tax  cut  of  $750  bil- 
lion. 

I  say  to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some- 
thing is  out  of  whack. 

With  bridges  falling  down  from  rust  and 
highways  collapsing  from  erosion  and  ports 
needing  dredging  and  new  loading  and  un- 
loading facilities:  with  6,500  trains  derailed 
in  1980  because  of  track  deterioration;  with 
water  and  sewer  systems  in  collapse  and 
prisons  filled  beyond  capacity. 

With  all  of  that  and  much,  much  more,  I 
say  to  you  this  country  must  look  into  its 
own  soul  and  find  a  new,  positive  vision  that 
will  allow  us  to  build  for  the  future  and  not 
steal  from  it. 

What  I  am  really  addressing  myself  to  is 
the  development  of  a  new  national  consen- 
sus—a shared  vision  of  what  America  is  and 
what  it  can  become. 

To  grow  in  this  era  of  limits,  we  must  put 
aside  facile  economic  nostrums.  Neither  con- 
servative calls  for  less  spending  nor  liberal 
calls  for  more  spending  really  address  our 
central  economic  dilemma,  insuring  that  our 
spending,  whatever  it  is,  is  directed  toward 
modernizing  our  economy.  What  is  needed 
is  basic  agreement  among  leaders,  business 
and  labor,  university  and  government,  rep- 
resentatives of  different  regions  and  ethnic 
groups  on  a  new  strategy.  This  will  demand 
a  political  shift  as  profound  as  any  we  have 
ever  encountered.  For  years  our  nation  has 
thrived  despite  adversary  relationships  be- 
tween managers  and  labor,  between  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  country,  and  more  recent- 
ly, between  environmentalists  and  develop- 
ers. Such  a  division  we  can  no  longer  afford. 
Our  top  political  priority  in  this  decade 
must  be  to  foster  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  which  we  come  to  see  that  the  benefit  of 
each  depends  on  protecting  the  public  trust. 
Corporation  managers  will  have  to  place  a 
new  emphasis  on  risk-taking  and  long-term 
investment  rather  than  just  short-term 
profits  and  immediate  gain. 

Creating  this  new  spirit  of  coop>eration 
and  national  focus  will  not  be  easy.  It  will 
be  as  challenging  as  anything  we  have  seen 
in  our  history  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  But 
we  have  no  choice.  We  have  to  proceed  and 
proceed  we  must— confident  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  best  days  are  yet  to  come.* 
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•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deep  recession  into  which  our  econo- 
my is  sliding  is  seriously  hurting  the 
small  business  community.  Interest 
rates  remain  at  high  levels,  orders  and 
sales  are  slowing  down,  unemployment 
is  shooting  up.  and  business  bankrupt- 
cies are  at  record  levels. 

As  you  recall,  all  of  this  was  not  sup- 
pose to  happen.  Last  summer,  we  were 
told  that  prosperity  without  inflation 
was  just  around  the  comer.  All  we  had 
to  do  was  enact  the  administration's 
tax  and  budget  programs.  The  tax-cut 
bill  was  especially  important,  we  were 
told.  It  would  infuse  new  money  into 
the  economy  that  would  be  used  for 
new  savings  and  investment.  Business 
would  no  longer  suffer  from  a  crush- 
ing tax  burden  and  would  be  un- 
leashed. Small  business  would  particu- 
larly benefit.  And  small  businessmen 
lined  up  in  strong  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  even  though  there 
were  lone  voices  who  warned  that 
small  business  was  being  seriously 
shortchanged  by  the  legislation. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  was  con- 
cerned that  small  business  was  not  re- 
ceiving the  special  consideration  it 
merited  under  the  administration's 
tax-cut  plan.  That  plan  was  too  heavi- 
ly tilted  toward  the  large,  capital  in- 
tensive industries  and  did  not  include 
items  that  small  business  needed. 

Now,  an  article  that  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Inc..  the  highly  respect- 
ed and  widely  read  magazine  of  small 
business,  lays  out  just  how  much  small 
business  had  been  shortchanged  under 
the  administration  tax  bill. 

By  one  estimate,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticle, the  tax  cut  proposed  by  the 
House  Democrats  targeted  nearly  $27 
billion  in  tax  cuts  to  small  businesses 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  administra- 
tion bill,  on  the  other  hand,  targeted 
only  $6  billion  over  the  same  period. 

The  extent  to  which  small  business 
does  not  benefit  from  the  biggest  tax 
cut  passed  in  out  Nation's  history  wor- 
ries me.  Small  business  is  the  most 
vital  sector  of  our  economy.  It  is 
where  the  new  jobs  will  be  created 
that  will  put  our  citizens  back  to  work; 
it  is  where  the  new  tax  revenues  will 
be  generated,  it  is  where  the  new  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  will  come 
that  will  make  our  economy  produc- 
tive and  competitive.  But  these  things 
will  not  happen  if  small  business  con- 
tinues to  be  ignored  at  best  and  dis- 
criminated against  at  worst  by  the  cur- 
rent administration. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  because  it  sets 
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forth  in  an  objective,  straightforward 
manner  how  much  small  business  lost 
under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  Moreover,  it  demonstrates 
how  little  the  small  business  communi- 
ty has  received  from  the  administra- 
tion in  return  for  its  support. 

Why  Small  Business  Lost  on  the  Tax 

Bill 

(By  Tom  Richmond) 

Looking  back  on  the  tax  fight  that  occu- 
pied Congress  and  the  Administration 
throughout  the  summer,  lobbyists  and  even 
some  legislators  contend  that  small  business 
could  have  wrangled  many  more  concessions 
out  of  the  Administration— deeper  corporate 
rate  cuts  and  more  depreciation— if  they 
had  used  the  same  political  tactics  em- 
ployed by  other  interest  groups. 

Instead,  many  small  business  constituents 
decided  to  be  good  patriots  and  support  the 
Reagan  Administration  tax  bill,  even 
though  the  Democratic  version  was  far 
more  favorable  to  their  interests. 

"Corporate  robber  barons  picked  up  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  relief  from  the  windfall 
profits  tax,"  said  Allen  Neece,  a  lobbyist 
working  with  Small  Business  United,  a  coali- 
tion of  14  regional,  state,  and  metropolitan 
small  business  associations.  "But  small  busi- 
ness didn't  want  to  be  greedy.  They  wanted 
to  do  the  right  thing.'  " 

House  Democrats  had,  in  fact,  put  togeth- 
er a  tax  package  that  gave  small  business 
almost  everything  it  ever  dreamed  of  in  tax 
reform,  including  two  whoppers: 

Substantial  reductions  in  the  corporate 
income  tax  rates  and  further  graduation  of 
those  rates  for  net  incomes  up  to  $200,000 
(see  box): 

Immediate  expensing  of  the  first  $25,000 
in  capital  investments  each  year  and.  after  a 
10-year  phase-in,  the  ultimate  in  simplified 
and  accelerated  depreciation— immediate 
expensing  of  all  capital  expenditures. 

By  one  estimate,  the  Democrats'  bill  tar- 
geted nearly  $27  billion  in  tax  cuts  to  small 
companies  over  the  next  five  years,  com- 
pared with  just  $6  billion  in  the  Reagan- 
backed  bill. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Democrats,  many 
small  businessmen  rejected  the  bait.  Vernon 
Raymer,  the  owner  of  a  dry-wall  contracting 
firm  based  in  Denver,  was  one.  Raymer  at- 
tended a  White  House  meeting  on  July  15 
with  President  Reagan,  top  administration 
officials,  and  about  three  dozen  small  busi- 
ness executives,  and  came  away  firmly  be- 
lieving that  the  President  should  have  the 
chance  to  make  good  On  his  economic 
promises.  As  for  the  Democrats'  tax  bill. 
Raymer  wasn't  interested.  "If  the  opposi- 
tion had  wanted  to  help  us,"  he  said,  "they 
had  already  had  the  opportunity." 

Richard  Johnston,  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  Belle  Chasse,  La.,  company  working  in 
oil  field  fabrication,  also  attended  the  cabi- 
net meeting.  Afterwards,  he  said  he  too  was 
skeptical  of  Democratic  efforts  to  attract 
business  interest  to  their  rival  tax  cut  meas- 
ure. The  Democrats,  said  Johnston,  never 
had  a  plan  of  their  own.  "They  were  just 
trying  to  win  a  battle:  Reagan  was  trying  to 
win  a  war." 

The  views  of  Raymer  and  Johnston  appar- 
ently typified  the  attitude  of  most  small 
business  owners  and  excutives.  The  Main 
Street  business  preferred  to  stick  with 
Reagan,  "they  could  trust  him,"  said  John 
Pitch,  a  lobbyist  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wholesaler-Distributors.  Fitch  said 
his  members  seemed  to  have  an  almost 
"spirituar'  bond  with  the  President. 
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But  small  business  may  have  played  a 
cruel  joke  on  itself.  In  viewing  Reagan  as  a 
"knight  on  a  white  horse,"  said  Neece,  small 
business  people  were  naive.  "The  most 
shocking  thing  is  that  they  stopped  think- 
ing. People  did  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  the  facts." 

Being  team  players  also  limited  the  effec- 
tiveness of  some  members  of  Congress,  who 
might  otherwise  have  pushed  a  bit  harder 
for  tax  revisions  for  small  business. 

tax  reduction  proposals  vary  widely 

To  appreciate  what  small  business  didn't 
get  in  the  1981  tax  reform  act.  take  a  look  at 
the  differences  between  the  corporate  tax 
reductions  offered  by  Democrats  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  and 
the  corporate  rate  reductions  accepted  by 
the  Administration  and  eventually  adopted 
by  Congress. 

MARGINAL  TAX  RATES 
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sary,  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  insure  ac- 
celerated growth  in  a  declining  small  busi- 
ness sector— and  it  is  declining  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  national  product— then 
small  business  didn't  fare  very  well. 

"The  bias  against  small  business  com- 
pared to  large  corporate  interest,"  said  Rep. 
Ed  Jenkins  (D-Ga.).  "has  not  been  narrowed 
by  this  bill."  But  while  small  business  didn't 
gain  much,  it  didn't  lose  much,  either.  Jen- 
kins said.  "We  forced  the  Administration  to 
at  least  keep  them  halfway  even." 

P.S.  Remember  the  "second"  tax  bill  that 
Reagan  promised  if  the  Congress  would 
keep  the  first  one  clean?  "You  will  have  (an- 
other) tax  bill  next  year,"  insisted  special 
presidential  assistant  Wayne  Valis  a  few 
days  before  Reagan  signed  the  first  one. 
What's  to  be  in  it?  "We  don't  know  yet." 
Valis  said.  "We  have  to  get  social  security 
out  of  the  way  first."* 
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Sen.  Dave  Durenberger  (R-Minn.),  for  ex- 
ample, headed  the  Finance  Committee's 
"small  business  task  force,"  named  by  chair- 
man Robert  Dole  (R-Kans.)  Its  job  was  "to 
work  on  some  small  business  things  that 
could  be  done  inexpensively,"  according  to  a 
Senate  staffer.  The  task  force  did  success- 
fully recommend  the  addition  of  two  rela- 
tively inexpensive  provisions  to  the  commit- 
tee's bill:  incentive  stock  options— much 
sought  after  by  high-tech  companies  com- 
peting for  scarce  management  personnel— 
and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  used  equip- 
ment eligible  for  investment  tax  credits. 
"But  when  we  needed  someone  with  clout 
[to  push  for  corporate  rate  reduction)."  said 
Lewis  Shattuck,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  "Durenberger  was  out  sharpening 
his  pencil." 

To  assess  the  small  business  gains  and 
losses  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  as  the  legislation  is  officially  known, 
you  must  ask:  Compared  to  what? 

If  you  accept  as  sufficient  the  Administra- 
tion's criterion  that,  as  articulated  by  As- 
sistant Treasury  Secretary  Paul  Craig  Rob- 
erts, "anytime  the  general  economy  rises, 
small  business  automatically  benefits."  then 
the  small  business  sector  did  well— provided, 
of  course,  the  Reagan  economic  plan  does 
give  the  economy  a  rise. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  take  the  posi- 
tion that  a  healthy  economy,  while  neces- 
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•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ideas  and  opinions  which  Crown 
Prince  Pahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  ad- 
vanced as  a  peace  plan  for  resolving 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  have  pro- 
voked widespread  commentary. 

In  the  interest  of  informed  debate,  I 
wish  to  share  the  text  of  Prince 
Fahd's  remarks  as  distributed  by  the 
Riyadh  Domestic  Service  in  Arabic 
and  translated  by  the  Federal  Broad- 
cast Information  Service. 

Tomorrow  I  will  offer  two  recent 
commentaries  on  the  Saudi  plan 
which  help  to  place  it  in  the  context 
of  Middle  East  politics. 

[Dated  Aug.  7,  1981] 

[Interview  with  Saudi  Arabia's  Prince 
Pahd  ibn  Abd  al-'Aziz.  heir  apparent  and 
deputy  prime  minister  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers;  in  Jidda,  date  not  given— ques- 
tions and  answers  read  by  announcer.) 

[Text]  Question:  News  agencies  have  ex- 
tensively reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  played 
a  part  in  bringing  about  the  cease-fire  in 
Lebanon?  What  is  the  truth  about  the  Saudi 
role? 

Answer:  I  will  not  be  revealing  a  secret  if  I 
say  that  Saudi  Arabia  played  a  part  in  the 
cease-fire  which  came  into  effect  in  Leba- 
non recently.  Ever  since  the  situation  begstn 
to  dangerously  deteriorate  following  the 
savage  Israeli  raid  in  Beirut,  the  king  direct- 
ed that  there  was  a  need  to  make  moves  on 
various  levels  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of 
innocent  civilians— old  people,  women  and 
children  who  were  falling  victim  to  the  Is- 
raeli military  machine,  which  deliberately 
bombed,  killing  and  wreaking  destruction 
both  in  Beirut  and  in  southern  Lebanon. 

This  was  the  principal  reason  why  his 
majesty  the  king  and  Saudi  Arabia  made  a 
move.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  any  ag- 
gression on  ail  Arab  country  is  an  attack  on 
us.  On  the  orders  of  his  majesty  the  king, 
we  contacted  Washington  and  expressed  our 
extreme  concern  at  the  deterioration  in  the 
situation.  We  asked  Washington  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Israel  before  the  situation  exploded. 
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The  cease-fire  agreement  was  concluded 
after  intensive,  urgent  efforts.  We  notified 
all  Arab  parties  directly  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute of  what  had  taken  place.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  affirm  that  the  cease-fire 
had  been  dictated  by  certain  humanitarian 
circumstances  at  a  given,  crucial  moment  In 
time,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  Palestinian  people  should 
cease  their  march  toward  gaining  their 
rights  and  that  our  national  commitment  to 
the  i-ssuc  of  Palestine  and  our  organic  rela- 
tion with  the  struggle  of  Its  people  Imposed 
on  u.s  lo  move  to  save  the  Innocent  souls 
which  were  harvested  by  the  Lsrael  aircraft. 
And  I  take  the  opportunity  to  praise  the 
rare  heroism  shown  by  Palestinian  and  Leb- 
anese fighters  over  those  15  days  with  their 
limited  capabilities  and  their  unlimited 
faith,  they  opposed  the  aircraft  and  missiles 
of  the  Israeli  enemy.  To  Yasir  Arafat  I  send 
in  the  name  of  the  kingdom,  king,  people 
and  government,  greetings  of  appreciation 
and  admiration,  to  him  and  to  the  Palestini- 
an arid  Lebanese  people,  for  their  steadfast- 
ness and  determination  to  confront  and 
fight  I.sraeli  barbarl.sm. 

Question:  Does  this  mean  that  you  are 
.satisfied  with  the  U.S.  response  to  the  king- 
dom's efforts? 

Answer:  The  U.S.  Government  responded 
to  us  quickly  and  effectively,  and  we  appre- 
ciate this.  But  here  we  rightly  talk  about 
one  aspect  of  our  relations  with  the  U.S.. 
which  concerns  a  certain  circumstance.  We 
continue  to  be  diiisatisfied  with  the  overall 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  especially  as 
concerns  the  Palestine  problem  and  the 
rights  of  its  peoples.  And  I  confirmed  to  the 
U.S.  that  there  was  no  dispute  between  us 
and  any  U.S.  administration  other  than  that 
which  concerns  the  national  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  This  dispute  is  not  to  be 
.scorned.  t)ecause  It  is  connected  with  the  se- 
curity of  our  region  and  its  stability;  and 
subsequently  it  is  related  to  U.S.  interests.  I 
do  not  understand  how  successive  U.S.  ad- 
mini.strations  continue  to  expose  their  rela- 
tions, and  subsequently  their  interests  with 
the  Arab  nation,  to  danger  by  supporting 
Israel  politically,  financially  and  militarily 
while  the  latter  continues  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  Palestine— in  addition  to  other 
Arab  lands-to  build  .settlements,  expropri- 
ate land  and  kill  the  Innocent  with  Ameri- 
can weapons  it  had  agreed  not  to  use  for  ag- 
gression. The  U.S.  should  halt  this  support 
in  order  to  safeguard  world  peace,  which 
threatens  to  explode.  What  increases  our 
sorrow  Is  that  the  U.S.  Government  contin- 
ues to  adhere  to  the  Camp  David  accords, 
whose  failure  has  been  proven.  We  continue 
to  hope  thai  the  Reagan  administration  will 
accept  the  uselessness  of  the  Camp  David 
agreements  as  a  framework  for  just  and 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
will  Initiate  a  drastic  change  in  U.S.  policy 
which  would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Israel  from  the  Arab  territories  occupied  in 
1967  and  the  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent Palestinian  state.  Any  attempt  which 
does  not  seek  to  force  Israel  to  withdraw 
and  does  not  seek  the  establishment  of  a 
Palestinian  state  shall  lead  to  more  unrest, 
killing  and  destruction,  as  is  happening  in 
Lebanon  today. 

Now  we  fear  that  time  will  pass  without 
the  current  American  administration  em- 
barking on  a  new  serious  move  that  is  dras- 
tically different  from  Camp  David.  Then  we 
shall  hear  the  enduring  excuse  that  Con- 
gressional elections  are  nearing.  which  will 
be  followed  2  years  later  by  the  presidential 
elections,  and  subsequently  there  is  a  need 
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to  await  the  results,  and  so  on  for  30  years. 
Following  the  recent  events  in  Lebanon,  the 
international  and  Western  press,  especially 
the  Americans,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  U.S.  Government  should  recognize  the 
PLO.  It  is  a  fact  that  any  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  region  should  be  based  on  reali- 
ty and  fact  and  not  Illusions  that  lead  to  un- 
favorable consequences,  as  happened  In 
Angola.  Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  be  less 
biased  toward  Israel  and  more  equitable 
toward  the  Arabs. 

Question:  It  appears  from  the  analysis 
made  by  Your  Highness  that  the  setting  up 
of  an  Independent  Palestinian  state  is  the 
basic  condition  for  any  comprehensive,  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  East.  Does  Your 
Highness  have  a  practical  vision  of  such  a 
settlement  or  the  way  in  which  it  could  be 
reached? 

Answer:  Naturally  I  cannot  go  into  detail 
now,  but  there  are  a  number  of  principles 
which  may  l)e  taken  as  guidelines  toward  a 
just  .settlement;  they  are  principles  which 
the  United  Nations  has  taken  and  reiterated 
many  times  in  the  last  few  years.  They  are: 

First,  that  Israel  should  withdraw  from  all 
Arab  territory  occupied  in  1967,  Including 
Arab  Jerusalem. 

Second,  that  Israeli  settlements  built  on 
Arab  land  after  1967  should  be  dismantled. 

Third,  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of  worship 
for  all  religions  in  the  holy  places. 

Fourth,  an  affirmation  of  the  right  of  the 
Palestinian  people  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  compensate  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
return. 

Fifth,  that  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza 
Strip  should  have  a  transitional  period, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  several  months. 

Sixth,  that  an  independent  Palestinian 
state  should  be  set  up  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
capital. 

Seven,  that  alt  states  in  the  region  should 
be  able  to  live  In  peace. 

Eight,  that  the  United  Nations  or  member 
states  of  the  United  Nations  should  guaran- 
tee to  execute  these  principles. 

As  1  have  said,  the  principles  I  have  men- 
tioned are  not  of  my  own  making:  I  did  not 
invent  them— they  are  General  Assembly 
decision.  They  may  l>e  summed  up  in  one 
principle,  to  emanate  from  the  Security 
Council,  and  to  provide  a  framework  for  a 
comprehensive  and  just  settlement. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  the  principles  of  a 
just  comprehensive  solution  have  Ijecome 
familiar  and  do  not  require  great  effort: 

1.  An  end  to  unlimited  American  support 
for  Israel. 

2.  An  end  to  Israeli  arrogance,  whose  ug- 
liest facet  is  embodied  in  Begins  govern- 
ment. This  condition  will  be  automatically 
fulfilled  if  the  first  condition  Is  fulfilled. 

3.  A  recognition  that,  as  Yasir  Arafat 
says,  the  Palestinian  figure  is  the  basic 
figure  in  the  Middle  Eastern  equation. 

Talking  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  in  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  does  not  ab- 
solve the  countries  of  Western  Europe  from 
their  responsibilities.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  Britain,  which  is  now  chairman  of 
the  EEC,  and  which  bears  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  what  happened  to  the  Palestinians 
during  its  mandate.  The  interests  of  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  Arab  region  is  no  less  im- 
portant or  vital  than  those  of  the  U.S.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  European 
moves  and  a  European  initiative,  but  so  far 
we  have  not  seen  anything  definite.  In  my 
view  a  European  move  should  be  in  two  di- 
rections: Toward  the  Middle  East  on  the 
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one  hand  and  toward  the  United  States  on 
the  other,  as  the  United  States  Is  the  main 
partner  in  NATO  and  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.* 


WALL        STREET  STORY        ON 

BUDGET       CUTS  IMPACT       IS 

MUST     READING  FOR     PRESI- 
DENT 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  November  20,  1981.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  respected  newspapers  and 
the  principal  voice  of  business  activi- 
ties in  the  country  carried  as  its  lead 
story  the  impact  of  the  budget  deci- 
sions of  the  Reagan  administration. 

These  decisions  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  foisted  upon  the  American 
people  as  being  necessary  to  control 
inflation,  and  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures are  not  actions  which  one 
can  point  to  as  being  productive  of 
social  good.  Instead,  the  reductions 
cause  people  to  lose  hope,  to  mistrust 
the  Government,  and  break  up  family 
ties  because  that  becomes  the  only 
way  to  obtain  needed  assistance. 
Surely,  that  cannot  be  the  goal  of  gov- 
ernment and  I  am  sure— I  hope— that 
is  not  the  goal  of  the  administration. 
Yet.  diminution  of  hope,  the  possible 
loss  of  a  business,  of  a  home,  of  a 
family  are  all  the  possibilities  that 
come  from  these  budget  cuts. 

The  administration  must  remember 
that  cuts  in  the  social  programs  are 
not  events  that  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  sterile  atmosphere.  They  are  accom- 
plished by  putting  people  out  of  work 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  the  young  boy  who 
had  a  CETA  job  that  gave  him  pride 
and  hope.  These  cuts  are  accomplished 
by  making  it  more  profitable  to  quit 
work  and  rely  only  upon  public  aid. 
They  prevent  the  erection  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  which 
means  that  the  owners  of  property 
fear  to  raise  rents  to  cover  their  own 
costs  for  they  know  that  the  poor  will 
have  no  place  to  live.  Those  whose 
rents  are  raised  can  look  to  living  in 
the  streets  this  winter  for  there  is  no 
affordable  housing,  no  new  assisted 
housing,  and  no  possible  rises  in  wel- 
fare benefits  that  would  allow  them  to 
live  elsewhere. 

The  story  Is  clear  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  should  be  read  by  every  ad- 
ministration official  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  cutting  the  budget  for 
those  who  are  the  least  among  us. 
Before  the  President  sends  another 
message  to  this  Congress  seeking  more 
budget  cuts,  before  he  vetoes  another 
bill,  I  would  hope  that  he  and  his 
advisers  read  this  story  and  then  tell 
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us  in  truthfulness  that  they  believe 
that  these  kinds  of  human  tragedies 
will  restore  the  Nation  to  economic  vi- 
tality, health,  and  trust  of  govern- 
ment. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  20, 

1981] 

Budget  Casualties:  In  Hartpord.  the  Poor 

Already    Peel    Efpxcts    of   the    Reagan 

Budget 
boy  loses  job.  and  mother  waits  longer 

FOR   home;  the  worst  is  yet  to  come: 

president  attacked,  praised 
<By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt  and  Burt 
Schorr) 

Hartford.  Conn.— Nationwide.  President 
Reagan's  budget  cuts  add  up  to  a  great  deal 
of  money— $1  billion  less  for  welfare.  $1.3 
billion  less  for  food  stamps,  $6  billion  less 
for  job  training,  and  so  on.  They  also  add  up 
to  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  for  countless  in- 
dividuals. 

In  and  around  this  capital  city,  budget 
cutting  in  Washington  means  that— 

Fifteen-year-old  Danny  Salb  has  lost  his 
$3.37-an-hour  job  feeding  homeless  dogs  at 
the  pound. 

Cynthia  Huff  and  her  two  children,  living 
for  the  past  four  years  with  her  sisters 
family  in  a  cramped  cottage,  will  have  to 
wait  three  more  years,  at  least,  before  they 
can  get  a  government-subsidized  apartment. 

College  junior  Holly  Koch  must  work  five 
hours  more  a  week  to  earn  the  extra  money 
needed  to  stay  in  school. 

Fifty-nine-year-old  Evangie  Bemal,  practi- 
cally crippled  from  a  bone  disease  and  living 
on  a  low  income,  can't  get  free  legal  aid  to 
try  to  avoid  eviction  from  her  apartment. 

Former  welfare  recipients  Sixto  Moreles. 
Jessie  Arrington  and  Arsula  Little  face  un- 
employment again  because  the  furniture- 
manufacturing  company  where  they  work 
has  lost  its  federal  funds  and  will  close  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

EASY  to  forget 

"Sometimes  it's  easy  to  forget  that  the 
budgtl-cut  casualties  are  people,  not  simply 
programs,"  says  Flora  Parisky.  an  urban- 
policy  consultant  here.  It  has  been  only 
seven  weeks  since  Mr.  Reagan's  flscal-1982 
budget  ax  began  falling,  but  the  casulaties 
already  are  piling  up  here. 

There  aren't  any  firm  estimates  of  how 
many  of  Hartford's  136.400  residents— 30% 
of  whom  get  some  kind  of  federal  assistance, 
including  Social  Security  benefits— are 
being  hurt  by  budget  reductions— But  local 
and  state  officials  believe  they  number  in 
the  thousands.  Miss  Parisky  estimates,  for 
example,  that  more  than  10,000  youngsters 
under  age  18  have  been  affected  by  cuts  in 
child-assistance,  job-training  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

For  most  of  this  city's  middle-class  fami- 
lies, which  make  up  the  majority,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  federal  budget  reductions  aren't 
yet  easily  discernible.  Gone,  to  be  sure,  is 
the  12:01  a.m.  Amtrak  to  New  Haven,  forc- 
ing night  travelers  to  catch  the  8:41  p.m. 
train  or  wait  until  3:52  a.m.  Nine  other 
trains  also  stop  here  no  longer.  And  those 
who  pay  for  school  lunch  are  being  charged 
a  nickel, more  for  it  by  the  public  schools  as 
of f Icials  try  to  make  up  for  a  cut  in  federal 
funds.  But  the  main  budget  casualties  are 
the  poor. 

softening  the  blow 

Even  for  them,  local  and  state  authorities 
say.  the  full  effect  won't  l>e  felt  In  Greater 
Hartford  for  several  months.  Officials  have 
been  able  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  cut- 
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backs— somewhat  softening,  for  instance, 
the  blow  to  programs  for  expectant  low- 
income  mothers.  At  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Elementary  School,  principal  Harold 
Barrow  used  $131.20  from  his  school's  activi- 
ty fund  to  pay  for  lunches  of  youngsters 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  free-lunch 
list  or  required  to  pay  more  for  reduced- 
price  meal  tickets  under  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram. 

But  those  resources  are  drying  up  fast. 
"People  are  going  to  get  less  service,  and 
less  people  are  going  to  be  eligible  for  help," 
says  Stephen  Heintz,  a  state  planning  offi- 
cial. Echoing  him  is  Marlene  Berg,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  local  United  Way  organization, 
which  finances  65  Hartford-area  agencies. 
She  says:  "There's  going  to  be  a  cold,  cold 
time  for  social-services  agencies." 

For  many,  the  cold  times  are  already  here, 
and  many  of  those  who  have  been  hurt  are 
bitter,  upset  with  President  Reagan  for 
slashing  programs  that  aid  them. 

AN  angry  mother 

"There  are  other  things  he  should  be 
doing  instead  of  cutting  able-bodied  people 
who  want  to  work."  says  Cynthia  Huff.  The 
30-year-old  Mrs.  Huff,  a  welfare  mother 
until  she  took  a  job  as  a  school-bus  attend- 
ant, finds  her  food-stamp  allotment  has 
t>een  pared  by  $22  a  month  and  other  feder- 
al benefits  cut  by  $54  a  month  because  of 
new  higher  federal-aid  standards. 

But  not  all  the  budget  victims  blame  the 
President.  Some  say  the  efforts  to  balance 
the  federal  budget  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  vitality. 

"It's  got  to  be  done.  If  Reagan  had  contin- 
ued to  go  along  the  same  old  path,  the 
result  would  have  been  disastrous,"  says  J. 
James  Asbeck.  the  President  of  Maverick 
Corp.,  a  furniture  producer  that  serves  pri- 
marily as  a  job-training  employer."  Since 
1975,  Maverick  has  found  other  jobs  in  the 
area  for  650  ex-convicts,  welfare  mothers 
and  workers  financed  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act.  or 
CETA.  A  $1.7  million  cutback  in  its  job- 
training  and  other  federal  funds  is  forcing 
Maverick  to  close  Nov.  30,  even  though  its 
sturdy  pine  bunk  beds  and  accessories  "are 
selling  like  hot  cakes, "  grossing  more  than 
$525,000  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year. 

Whether  cutbacks  are  necessary  is  beside 
the  point  to  those— such  as  Maverick's  Sixto 
Moreles.  Jessie  Arrington,  and  Arsula 
Little— who  are  ultimately  hurt  by  them.  A 
$150,000  cutback  in  federal  housing  funds  in 
Hartford,  theoretically  justified  or  not. 
means  that  fewer  rent-subsidized  apart- 
ments will  l)e  built  here.  The  waiting  list  for 
such  apartments  already  exceeds  5.000. 

Ineffie  Sargent,  a  Hartford  caseworker, 
says  that  the  federal  cuts,  or  the  fear  of  re- 
ductions, have  Increased  "stress  and  depres- 
sion" among  her  low-income  clients.  The 
number  of  mothers  asking  to  have  their 
children  placed  in  foster  homes  has  risen 
sharply,  she  says.  Turning  the  pages  of  her 
notebook,  she  counts  23  children  whom  she 
herself  placed  in  the  past  three  months.  A 
year  ago.  she  says,  her  placements  averaged 
only  one  a  month.  Reported  cases  of  child 
abuse  in  Connecticut,  which  dropped  to  a 
three-year  low  last  April,  have  climbed  in 
recent  months. 

The  federal  cutbacks,  says  Marlene  Berg 
of  United  Way.  have  trimmed  the  staffs  at 
many  social  agencies,  reducing  Hartford's 
ability  to  measure  "internal  domestic  vio- 
lence that  could  become  street  violence." 
For  example,  there  is  no  one  to  answer  the 
telephone  anymore  between  midnight  and 
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8:30  a.m.  for  people  who  call  North  Central 
Infoline.  the  special  state  and  United  Way 
emergency  number  serving  Hartford  and 
surrounding  communities.  Infoline's  callers 
have  numbered  31,000  a  year  and  lat«night 
callers  often  are  (wtential  suicides,  runaway 
teen-agers,  people  who  have  overdosed  on 
drugs  and  those  needing  emergency  shelter. 
"We  don't  know  how  they're  getting  help," 
says  Cheryl  Berger,  Infoline's  assistant  di- 
rector. 

Many  Hartford  residents  no  longer  are 
getting  the  help  they  once  counted  on.  Here 
is  how  the  federal  budget  cuts  have  affected 
some  of  them. 

the  jobless  teen-ager 

Danny  Salb  wants  to  be  a  veterinarian. 
That  may  be  more  fantasy  .than  reality  for  a 
ninth-grade  youngster  from  a  welfare  home, 
but  when  the  soft-spoken,  bantam-sized  boy 
says  it.  you  believe  him. 

Danny's  .favorite  school  subjects  these 
days  are  algebra  and  earth  sciences,  and  he 
is  doing  well  in  them.  Last  fall,  in  the  eighth 
grade,  it  was  different  story.  "I  was  flunking 
everything,"  Danny  remembers. 

One  person  who  worried  about  Danny's 
future  was  his  mother,  who  with  her  four 
children  lives  in  an  uninsulated  rented 
house  where  the  furnace  remains  off  this 
chilly  Connecticut  autumn  for  lack  of  oil 
money.  Danny's  poor  schoolwork.  she  be- 
lieves, reflected  his  "frustration  and  anger" 
at  being  unable  to  earn  money  for  his 
family.  He  was  stymied  by  his  inability  to 
find  work  on  his  own. 

It  was  Uncle  Sam  who  offered  Danny  his 
first  paying  job.  A  local  community-service 
agency,  with  a  $32,000  Labor  Department 
CETA  grant,  created  a  "work  experience  " 
program  for  low-income  or  handicapped 
people  ages  14  to  21.  Danny  worked  two 
hours  a  day  after  school,  five  hours  a  day 
during  summer  vacation,  at  the  Town  of 
Vernon  dog  pound. 

John  Cagianello,  a  high-school  teacher 
hired  to  run  the  project,  noted  after  a  few- 
weeks  that  "Danny  felt  better  about  him- 
self."  It  spilled  over  to  his  schoolwork.  He 
saved  $320  from  his  earnings,  giving  money 
to  his  mother  for  groceries  and  using  the 
rest  to  buy  clothes  for  himself. 

Danny  knew  from  watching  television 
news  and  talking  with  his  mother  that 
President  Reagan  intended  to  cut  the  feder- 
al budget.  But  he  didn't  connect  that  with 
his  own  life  until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Mr. 
Cagianello  confirmed  school  rumors  that 
the  CETA  jobs  had  been  axed.  "I  was  pretty 
upset."  Danny  recalls.  His  mother  says  he 
had  counted  on  the  income  to  buy  the  shoes 
he  needs  for  this  winter. 

THE  businessman 

Teofilio  Babun  Jr.  seems  just  the  sort  of 
voter  President  Reagan  expected  to  please 
when  he  pushed  his  budget  cutbacks 
through  Congress.  And  the  Cuban-bom 
electrical  engineer,  at  33  well  up  the  Ameri- 
can business  ladder,  indeed  thinks  that  the 
cuts  were  a  swell  idea — except  for  their 
effect  on  his  life.  That,  he  says,  "was  some- 
thing I  needed  like  a  hole  in  the  head." 

When  Mr.  Reagan  took  office  last  Janu- 
ary. Mr.  Babun  was  pulling  down  over 
$40,000  a  year  as  a  marketing  manager  for 
Crouse-Hinds  Co.'s  Arrow  Hart  division 
here,  which  makes  electrical  switches.  But 
he  had  bigger  plans.  Together  with  two 
partners,  he  was  negotiating  to  buy  a  small 
electrical  relay  plant  owned  by  a  local  unit 
of  Western  Pacific  Industries  Inc. 

All  he  needed  was  a  90%  guarantee  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
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for  an  $850,000  loan  that  a  Hartford  bank 
had  agreed  to  make  to  finance  the  purchase. 
The  federal  agency  appeared  interested.  It 
sent  Mr.  Babun  the  first  draft  of  a  proposed 
loan-guarantee  pact  and  followed  up  with 
oral  assurances  of  the  application's  ultimate 
success.  In  February,  with  the  closing  only 
weeks  off.  Mr.  Babun  gave  notice  at  Arrow 
Hart. 

Then  came  the  bad  news:  Under  White 
House  orders,  the  EDA  had  frozen  its  busi- 
ness-aid programs,  including  loan  guaran- 
tees. After  unsuccessful  appeals  to  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Babun's  only  chance  to  save  the 
deal  was  to  line  up  his  own  financing,  which 
he  did— but  at  a  price. 

Instead  of  a  single  bank,  he  had  four  .sepa- 
rate lenders  to  deal  with  and  a  variable  in- 
terest rate  that  has  ranged  above  22%.  <An 
interest  rate  on  the  single-bank  loan  hadn't 
been  set  but  undoubtedly,  with  the  federal 
guarantee,  would  have  been  far  lower.) 
Things  are  working  out  okay,  for  now,  with 
sales  running  about  250%  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  But  the  four  separate  loans, 
which  require  quarterly  reports  to  each 
lender,  "are  expensive  and  confusing,"  said, 
Mr.  Babun.  Looking  ahead,  he  sees  complex 
negotiations  with  the  lenders  over  addition- 
al financing.  Looking  back,  he  wonders. 
"Can  you  trust  your  own  government?" 

THE  TENANT 

Evangie  Bemal.  the  disabled  former  prac- 
tical nurse,  has  been  told  she  must  vacate 
her  two-bedroom  $180-a-month  apartment 
by  Dec.  1.  A  new  owner  has  purchased  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Bemal  lives  and  wants 
to  raise  the  rent  to  $350  a  month,  which 
Mrs.  Bemal  is  unable  to  pay.  The  owner 
says  that  her  own  $891  monthly  mortgage 
and  tax  payment  on  the  house  requires  the 
higher  rental  income. 

Mrs.  Bemal  asked  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  for  help,  but  a  30  percent  reduction 
in  the  agency's  $600.000-a-year  federal 
funds  forced  it  to  stop  handling  tenant-evic- 
tion cases,  effective  Oct.  15.  Mrs.  Bemal  ap- 
plied after  the  cutoff  date.  She  has  submit- 
ted her  case  to  Hartford's  Fair  Rent  Com- 
mission, but  the  eviction  threat  remains.  A 
neighborhood  Legal  Services  attorney 
doubts  that  Mrs.  Bemal.  who  is  somewhat 
confused  by  her  rent  problem,  would  be  able 
to  represent  herself  effectively  in  court. 
Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Bemal  has  stopped  going 
out  of  her  apartment  for  fear  that  her  land- 
lord, who  lives  upstairs,  "might  lock  me 
out." 

THE  WELFARE  MOTHER 

Bemice  Roberts  says  that  these  days  "all 
I  do  is  cry."  Seated  at  her  dining-room  table, 
the  37-year-old  mother  of  eight  sons  fingers 
the  letter  she  received  recently  from  the 
state  welfare  agency.  "You  have  been  in- 
formed."  the  letter  begins,  that  her  public- 
assistance  check  this  month  will  be  slashed 
to  $291.12  from  $499.63  because  her  outside 
earnings  have  risen  somewhat,  thus  reduc- 
ing her  federal  benefits,  and  because  federal 
eligibility  standards  have  been  raised  to  cut 
welfare  costs. 

Since  April,  Mrs.  Roberts  has  worked  as  a 
home  health  aide,  helping  an  invalid  four 
hours  a  day.  seven  days  a  week.  For  that, 
she  earns  about  $300  a  month.  Her  welfare 
check  and  her  salary  barely  cover  her  $220- 
a-month  rent  and  heat  bill,  her  grocery  bill 
and  the  cost  of  her  other  essentials.  "I  have 
$14  in  the  bank. "  she  says.  The  reduced  wel- 
fare benefits,  she  says,  will  mean  "there 
might  not  be  any  Christmas."  She  pauses, 
then  adds:  "There  might  not  be  a  Thanks- 
giving, either." 
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THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

"Thank  God  my  parents  got  divorced,"  ex- 
claims Holly  Koch,  a  junior  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Hartford.  Miss  Koch,  a  business  major, 
thinks  that  if  her  father's  income  had  been 
considered  in  weighing  her  financial-aid  re- 
quest, she  wouldn't  have  gotten  the  assist- 
ance she  needs. 

Because  of  federal  cuts,  Miss  Koch's 
annual  basic-aid  grant  has  declined  by  $50. 
to  $996.  and  her  work-study  grant  has  been 
chopped  in  half,  to  $500  from  $1,000,  even 
though  her  university  costs  have  increased 
by  $1,530  this  year.  As  a  result,  she  works  15 
hours  a  week  in  the  university's  financial- 
aid  office  this  year  instead  of  the  10  hours 
or  so  she  averaged  last  year.  "That  increase 
doesn't  sound  like  much. "  she  says,  "but  it 
is  when  you're  carrying  a  full  load  of  cours- 
es." 

Of  the  federal  budget  cuts.  Miss  Koch 
says  President  Reagan  "has  good  intentions. 
I  don't  know  what  else  he  could  have  done." 
She  adds,  "We're  all  willing  to  scrimp  a 
little  around  here,  but  if  there's  any  more, 
forget  it. "  If  she  could  plan  her  college 
career  over  again,  she  says,  ""I'd  go  two 
years  to  community  college"  because  it's 
cheaper.* 


DEREGULATION  OP  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  introducing  legislation  which 
will  accelerate  both  the  transition  of 
the  airline  industry  toward  economic 
deregulation  and  the  sunset  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

In  1978  the  Congress  passed  land- 
mark legislation  setting  the  airline  in- 
dustry, previously  one  of  the  most  reg- 
ulated in  the  country,  on  a  course 
toward  economic  deregulation.  We 
provided  for  a  transition  for  specified 
periods  up  to  10  years,  extending  pro- 
tection to  various  activities  and  inter- 
ests, including  small  communities  and 
airline  employees.  We  also  believed 
that  by  1985  this  transition  would 
have  progressed  far  enough  so  that 
too  few  economic  regulatory  functions 
would  remain  at  the  CAB  to  justify  its 
continuation  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent agency. 

We  have  carefully  monitored  the 
performance  of  the  industry  under 
this  transition-to-deregulation  regime 
through  numerous  hearings  and 
through  periodic  studies  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office.  We  believe,  as  do 
many  others,  that  the  introduction  of 
mangerial  discretion,  free  enterprise, 
and  marketplace  competition,  in  place 
of  economic  decisionmaking  by  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  has  generally 
been  beneficial  both  to  airlines  and  to 
consumers.  Any  transition,  especially 
one  so  fundamental  as  this  one,  is 
bound  to  have  its  rough  spots  and  dif- 
ficult moments,  but  the  data  thus  far 
indicate  that  the  efficiencies  offered 
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by  less  economic  regulation  have  been 
significant.  This  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable in  light  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
ternal economic  conditions,  mainly 
drastic  increases  in  fuel  costs,  an  eco- 
nomic recession  which  depressed 
demand  for  travel,  and  high  interest 
costs  which  drastically  increased  the 
burden  of  equipment  and  credit  costs, 
would  have  made  the  period  since  late 

1979  a  painful  one  for  airlines  whether 
they  were  regulated  or  not.  Just  to  cite 
one  of  these  factors  as  an  example,  in 
March  1979  the  average  jet  fuel  price 
in  this  country  was  40  cents  per  gallon. 
In  the  following  12  months  it  doubled, 
and  by  April  1981  it  hit  $1.07  per 
gallon. 

Looking  at  this  industry's  total  costs 
over  the  first  3  years  of  deregulation 
(1978  through  1980).  GAO  found  that 
the  above  factors  pushed  total  airline 
costs  up  an  incredible  60  percent,  yet 
under  the  beginnings  of  deregulation 
air  fares  were  held  to  an  average  in- 
crease of  only  37  percent.  Deregula- 
tion has  permitted  new  entry  by  low- 
cost  carriers  and  price  competition  by 
both  new  and  old  carriers.  As  a  result, 
passengers  in  many  markets  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  fly  at  fares 
50  percent  or  more  below  the  regulat- 
ed fare  level. 

The  1978  act  has  also  protected 
small  communities  against  termina- 
tion of  air  service.  Before  1978,  airlines 
could  terminate  all  service  to  a  small 
city  with  CAB  permission,  and  be- 
tween 1968  and  1978.  CAB  granted 
permission  for  termination  of  certifi- 
cated air  service  at  137  cities.  The  1978 
act  requires  CAB  to  insure  that  there 
is  adequate  replacement  service  at  any 
city  at  which  certificated  service  is  ter- 
minated. If  necessary,  replacement 
service  will  be  subsidized.  Since  the 
Deregulation  Act  no  certificated  city 
has  totally  lost  service  and  a  GAO 
study  has  shown  that  small  cities  re- 
ceived   more    aircraft    departures    in 

1980  than  they  did  in  1977. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  1978  decision  to  begin  a 
transition  to  deregulation  was  a  mis- 
take, and  they  often  try  to  blame 
every  problem  in  the  industry  since 
1978  on  deregulation.  Yet  we  find  that 
a  general  consensus  has  formed  among 
both  those  in  favor  of  deregulation 
and  those  opposed  to  it  that  the  tran- 
sition has  proceeded  rapidly  enough  so 
that  we  are  better  off  accelerating 
that  transition,  rather  than  leaving 
this  beast  somewhere  in  the  middle, 
neither  fish  nor  fowl. 

We  find  that  some  of  our  original 
provisions  for  transition  need  adjust- 
ment in  light  of  experience;  we  find 
that  in  many  respects  our  basic  transi- 
tion timetable  can  be  accelerated;  and 
we  find  that  given  the  accelerated  ter- 
mination of  many  of  the  economic  reg- 
ulatory functions,  including  all  of  the 
major  ones,  it  is  now  appropriate  and 
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advisable  to  sunset  the  CAB  substan- 
tially sooner  than  called  for  in  our 
original  legislation.  In  all  these  find- 
ings we  have  the  concurrence  and  sup- 
port both  of  the  administration  and  of 
the  CAB,  both  of  which  have  previous- 
ly submitted  comprehensive  legislative 
proposals  similar  to  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today. 

The  introduced  bill  is  designed  as  a 
vehicle  to  begin  markup  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  We  consider  the  bill 
as  a  starting  point  for  a  dialog  on  the 
issues,  and  we  welcome  suggestions  for 
improving  the  bill. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  place  in  the 
record  a  detailed  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill.  At  this  time,  sever- 
al general  observations  may  be  made. 

The  bill's  basic  schedule  for  sunset  is 
that  all  CAB  functions  which  are  not 
being  transferred  will  terminate  60 
days  after  enactment.*  150  days  after 
enactment  the  CAB,  itself,  will  be 
sunset  and  its  remaining  functions  will 
be  transferred  to  other  agencies,  gen- 
erally to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  bill  is  to 
terminate  economic  regulations  of 
interstate  air  transportation  and  to 
leave  decisions  on  prices  and  service  to 
the  marketplace. 

However,  there  are  some  areas  in 
which  we  believe  that  a  further  transi- 
tion period  of  regulation  is  required  to 
insure  that  the  impact  of  deregulation 
does  not  fall  too  heavily  on  particular 
groups,  and  to  insure  that  all  groups 
have  a  reasonable  opportimity  to 
adjust  to  the  new  economic  environ- 
ment. 

The  Deregulation  Act  of  1978  includ- 
ed a  transition  period,  with  protective 
provisions,  for  small  communities  and 
airline  employees.  The  introduced  bill 
continues  these  programs.  As  in  the 
1978  Act.  conmiunities  which  were  re- 
ceiving certificated  air  service  when 
that  law  was  enacted  are  guaranteed 
essential  air  service  till  1988.  Where 
necessary,  subsidy  will  be  available  to 
support  this  service. 

The  1978  Act  also  protected  airline 
employees,  who  had  begun  their  em- 
ployment when  air  transportation  was 
a  regulated  industry.  These  employees 
were  protected  against  displacement 
caused  by  the  1978  Act's  change  in  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  introduced  bill 
retains  this  program.  There  have  been 
suggestions  from  management,  labor 
and  the  administration  on  improve- 
ments to  the  labor  protection  provi- 
sions and  the  introduced  bill  adopts 
several  of  these  suggestions.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  we  recognize  that 
this  is  a  complex  and  controversial 
area,  and  that  we  remain  open  to  fur- 
ther suggestions. 


■  The  bill  makes  no  basic  change  in  the  provisions 
in  existing  law  which  terminate  CAB  route  regula- 
tion of  Interstate  transportation  on  Dec.  31.  1981. 
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The  introduced  bill  makes  no 
changes  in  the  1978  act's  compensa- 
tion program  for  displaced  employees. 
The  bill  continues  the  provisions  in 
the  1978  act  giving  displaced  employ- 
ees a  right  of  first  hire  when  positions 
become  available  on  other  airlines. 
The  bill  makes  several  modifications 
in  this  program.  The  program  is  made 
subject  to  the  same  trigger  as  the  com- 
pensation program:  Specifically  a  7V2- 
percent  reduction  in  employment  by 
an  airline  in  a  12-month  period  and  a 
finding  that  deregulation  was  a  major 
cause  of  this  contraction  in  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  the  introduced  bill 
extends  the  obligation  to  hire  dis- 
placed employees  to  all  airlines  operat- 
ing large  aircraft  and  provides  that 
flight  deck  crew  members  who  exer- 
cise their  right  to  a  position  with  an- 
other airline,  do  not  keep  their  right 
to  be  recalled  by  their  original  employ- 
er. 

A  further  employee  protection  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  provides  that  when  air- 
lines operating  large  aircraft  merge, 
employees  must  be  protected  by  ar- 
rangements at  least  as  favorable  as  the 
Allegheny-Mohawk  conditions  devel- 
oped by  the  CAB. 

The  Deregulation  Act  of  1978  pro- 
vided for  a  complete  termination  of 
any  regulation  of  airline  fares,  includ- 
ing any  requirements  that  airline  fares 
be  filed  with  the  Government.  For  the 
most  part,  we  are  adhering  to  this  con- 
cept. However,  we  are  providing  that 
during  a  transitional  period  some  lim- 
ited aspects  of  fare  regulation  will  be 
retained,  to  give  airlines,  travel  agents, 
small  communities  and  commuter  car- 
riers a  fair  opportunity  to  adopt  to 
total  deregulation. 

The  introduced  bill  provides  that 
during  a  2-year  period  after  enact- 
ment, airlines  will  be  required  to  con- 
tinue to  file  their  fares  and  changes  in 
the  rules  governing  the  construction 
and  availability  of  particular  fares. 
This  transition  period  will  enable  air- 
lines and  travel  agents  to  develop  new 
methods  of  providing  fare  information 
to  consumers  and  sellers  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

The  bill  also  continues  some  regula- 
tion of  joint  fares  for  a  transitional 
period.  Joint  fares  are  of  particular 
value  to  the  small  communities  which 
are  guaranteed  essential  air  service.  To 
insure  that  joint  fares  will  continue  to 
be  available,  the  bill  provides  that 
during  the  3  years  after  enactment. 
CAB  and  DOT  must  continue  to  pre- 
scribe a  uniform,  cost-based  formula 
for  establishing  joint  fares  and  divid- 
ing the  revenues  therefrom.  For  3  ad- 
ditional years  DOT  will  be  required  to 
prescribe  a  tmiform  formula,  but  DOT 
will  have  discretion  over  the  concept 
on  which  this  formula  is  based.  The 
bill  permits  carriers  which  do  not 
interline  with  any  other  carriers  to 
continue  to  operate  without  interlin- 
ing. 
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Travel  agents  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  a  possible  premature  termi- 
nation of  the  antitrust  immunity 
under  which  they  now  operate.  To 
provide  adequate  time  for  consider- 
ation of  whether  antitrust  immunity 
continues  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
the  introduced  bill  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will 
have  authority  to  grant  antitrust  im- 
munity to  agreements  such  as  the 
travel  agent  agreement  through  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986. 

The  bill  gives  commuter  carriers  an 
opportunity  to  play  a  greater  role  in 
furnishing  essential  air  service  to 
small  communities.  As  has  been  dis- 
cussed the  bill  insures  that  the  com- 
muters will  continue  to  be  able  to 
offer  joint  lares  at  small  communities. 
In  addition,  the  bill  places  limits  on 
the  section  406  subsidy  program, 
which  has  been  the  basis  for  subsidiz- 
ing certificated  airlines  operating  large 
aircraft  to  serve  small  communities. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  section  406 
program  will  be  limited  to  cities  with 
under  80  enplanements  a  day  and  that 
the  program  will  be  subject  to  annual 
ceilings,  which  will  decrease  through 
fiscal  year  1985.  A  commuter  will  be 
able  to  replace  a  section  406  carrier  if 
the  commuter  establishes  that  it  can 
provide  equivalent  or  better  service  at 
a  lower  cost  in  subsidy. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  help  U.S.  carriers  compete 
more  effectively  against  foreign  air 
carriers,  particularly  those  foreign  car- 
riers which  have  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  as  a  result  of  direct  or  indi- 
rect government  subsidy,  and/or  as  a 
result  of  foreign  government  rules  and 
practices  which  discriminate  against 
U.S.  carriers.  Foreign  air  transporta- 
tion has  not  been  fully  deregulated  by 
the  United  States,  and  although  we 
are  working  in  this  direction,  deregula- 
tion requires  the  agreement  of  other 
governments,  some  of  which  continue 
to  favor  protective  regulation. 

The  bill  requires  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  bilateral  agreements 
which  eliminate  rules  and  practices 
which  discriminate  against  our  carri- 
ers. To  facilitate  the  ability  of  U.S. 
carriers  to  develop  international 
routes,  the  bill  provides  that  initial 
international  certificates  must  be 
issued  for  a  term  for  at  least  5  years, 
and  that  in  cases  on  renewal  of  these 
certificates  there  will  be  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  renewal  of  the  incimi- 
bent  carrier's  authority. 

To  insure  that  U.S.  carriers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  change  their  fares 
promptly  when  costs  increase,  the  bill 
increases  the  zone  of  upward  fare 
flexibility.  Initially,  this  zone  will  be 
10  percent  or  any  higher  zone  current- 
ly established  by  CAB.  CAB  may 
adjust  a  zone  if  the  competitive  situa- 
tion changes,  but  the  zone  may  not  be 
reduced  below  10  percent.  Finally,  to 
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insure  that  U.S.  international  carrier 
will  continue  to  receive  fair  compensa- 
tion when  they  carry  mail  for  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  on  international  routes, 
the  bill  continues  Government  regula- 
tion of  international  mail  rates,  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation after  sunset  of  CAB. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  intend  to  place  a 
more  complete  summary  of  the  bill  in 
the  Record  in  the  near  future.  We 
hope  to  move  this  legislation  quickly 
over  the  next  few  months,  and  to  con- 
clude the  historic  transition  to  deregu- 
lation which  we  began  a  few  years 
ago.* 


WHY  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
HAS  NOT  BEEN  CUT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
through  the  debate  on  the  budget  this 
year,  the  press  has  failed  to  inform 
the  American  people  that  the  small 
cuts  enacted  in  the  budget  are  really 
only  decreases  of  projected  increases 
in  the  Carter  budget.  We  are  not 
really  much  closer  to  balancing  the 
budget  than  we  were  before.  President 
Reagan  is  struggling  to  hold  down  the 
increases,  and  these  are  daily  rising 
due  to  the  so-called  entitlement  parts 
of  the  budget.  Thus,  while  today's  veto 
over  a  difference  of  $2  billion  may 
seem  small,  the  stakes  are  very  high 
and  each  dollar  counts.  The  future  of 
the  Nation's  economy  and  the  future 
of  the  United  States  is  at  issue.  The 
lead  story  in  Human  Events  for  No- 
vember 28.  1981.  by  M.  Stanton  Evans 
explains  this  situation  in  detail.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

"Entitlements"  Out  of  Control— Why  the 

Federal  Budget  Has  Not  Been  Cut 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

For  Ronald  Reagan  and  others  who  want 
some  real  economy  in  government,  the 
battle  cry  these  days  should  be.  "We  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight!" 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  generated 
by  the  struggle  over  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  week,  the  gigantic  federal  budget 
continues  to  surge  wildly  out  of  control, 
with  spending  estimates  climbing  higher  on 
a  monthly  basis.  And  while  few  in  the  Cap- 
ital talk  as  if  they  understand  the  process, 
the  President  himself,  in  a  wide-ranging 
Interview  with  columnist  Donald  Lambro. 
indicated  full  awareness  of  the  problem  and 
the  steps  required  to  handle  it. 

Despite  constant  media  and  interest  group 
clamor  about  "more  budget  cuts,"  and  the 
stringent  economies  demanded  by  Reagan, 
the  total  federal  budget  has  not  been  cut  at 
all.  As  previously  noted  in  this  journal  (Oc- 
tober 24,  1981  issue),  the  spending  estimates 
for  fiscal  1982  are  already  $100  billion 
higher  than  the  original  Jimmy  Carter 
budget  for  1981.  and  $65  billion  higher  than 
the  final  numbers  in  that  budget. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  accompanying  chart  indicates, 
what  Reagan  has  been  attempting  to  do  is 
to  slow  the  rate  of  increase  of  federal  spend- 
ing below  that  proposed  by  Carter.  The 
budget  would  continue  to  grow,  but  not  at 
so  rapid  a  pace.  Unfortunately,  even  this 
limited  objective  is  endangered  by  the 
freight-train  momentum  of  the  federal 
spending  process. 

Indicative  of  the  problem  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Reagan's  own  budget,  quite  apart 
from  any  comparison  with  Carter's.  When 
Reagan  offered  his  budget  revisions  in 
March,  total  spending  for  fiscal  1982  was  es- 
timated at  $695  billion.  By  the  time  of  the 
mid-session  review  in  July,  this  had  been 
boosted  upward  to  $705  billion.  By  Septem- 
ber, the  total  had  increased  again  to  $722 
billion— and  was  heading  higher  still. 

Thus,  the  Reagan  budget  itself  went  up 
by  $27  billion  in  five  months'  time,  and  pres- 
sures in  Congress  to  jack  up  appropriations 
have  added  to  the  total.  It  was  this  process 
and  the  yawning  deficit  that  it  implies 
which  prompted  Reagan's  September  call 
for  $13  billion  in  new  cuts,  and  his  threat 
last  week  to  veto  the  budget-busting  appro- 
priations resolution. 

While  the  conventional  wisdom  has  it  that 
Reagan's  suggested  $13  billion  in  September 
went  much  too  far,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
even  if  he  got  all  of  these  economies,  spend- 
ing for  the  year  would  still  be  higher  than 
the  total  estimated  in  July  ($709  billion  vs. 
$705  billion).  Some  budget  cut! 

All  of  which,  of  course,  is  directly  con- 
trary to  what  the  American  people  have 
been  told  in  many  of  the  media  and  by 
many  of  their  elected  representatives.  While 
there  is  massive  outcry  about  hardships, 
cutbacks,  and  the  tight-fistedness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, almost  never  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  what  the  budget  total  for  1982  is,  the 
fact  that  it  is  $100  billion  higher  than  the 
budget  for  1981,  or  that  it  has  leaped 
upward  by  roughly  $30  billion  in  the  past 
six  months. 

As  a  result,  congressional  debate  and 
public  consideration  of  budget  issues  have 
taken  place  in  a  rhetorical  vacuum— readily 
filled  by  wailing  interest  groups  and  politi- 
cians who  want  to  continue  spending  money 
in  their  accustomed  manner.  In  the  circum- 
stances, there  is  little  chance  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  get  even  modest  economies  through 
Congress,  and  zero  prospect  that  the  man- 
date he  was  given  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
federal  growth  can  be  fulfilled. 

How  is  it  possible  that  the  federal  budget 
keeps  right  on  growing,  despite  the  efforts 
of  an  economy-minded  President,  highly  ad- 
vertised economy  moves,  and  repeated 
clamor  about  the  hardships  inflicted  on  the 
suffering  and  the  needy?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  way  the  federal  budget  is  constructed, 
and  the  ground  rules  established  for  at- 
tempting to  reduce  its  rate  of  increase. 

The  major  villain  in  the  piece,  as  Reagan 
noted  in  his  interview  with  Lambro.  is  the 
machinery  of  "entitlement"  programs, 
geared  to  external  economic  indicators  such 
as  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  unemploy- 
ment levels,  income  status,  age,  disability, 
etc.  As  the  CPI  goes  up,  or  unemployment 
rises,  people  entitled  to  such  benefits  get 
more  of  them,  or  new  people  are  added  to 
the  roster. 

Some  three-quarters  of  the  federal 
budget,  by  one  estimate,  consists  of  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable  "  payouts— Social  Secu- 
rity, disability,  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  food 
stamps.  unemployment  compensation. 
AFDC  welfare,  and  the  like.  As  economic 
factors  affecting  such  programs  change,  bil- 
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lions  gush  forth  from  the  federal  treasury, 
on  an  automatic  basis.  It  is  the  dynamism  of 
this  process  that  has  pushed  the  budget 
ever  higher,  and  makes  mincemeat  of  the 
official  forecasts. 

The  inexorable  power  of  entitlements  has 
played  havoc  with  Reagan's  own  budget  es- 
timates. The  common  assumption  is  that 
outlays  for  1982  have  had  to  be  revised  be- 
cause of  rising  interest  rates,  which  are 
indeed  a  factor.  Most  of  that  ($10  billion) 
was  accounted  for,  however,  in  the  mid-ses- 
sion review.  In  the  $17-bilIion  jump  occur- 
ring between  July  and  September,  the  prin- 
cipal problem  was  not  interest  payments, 
but  the  upward  push  of  the  entitlements. 

Of  that  figure,  $3.8  billion  was  for  Social 
Security  (because  proposed  savings  were  not 
enacted),  $2.8  billion  for  other  "entitle- 
ments and  uncontrollables"  (ditto),  $2.4  bil- 
lion for  farm  price  supports,  $800  million 
for  Medicaid,  and  $700  million  for  food 
stamps.  These  and  other  budgetary  odds 
and  ends  amounted  to  almost  $12  billion  in 
projected  spending  hikes,  compared  to  $5.6 
billion  for  additional  interest. 

As  long  as  the  entitlement  process  keeps 
running  in  this  manner,  adopting  piecemeal 
budget  cuts  in  individual  programs  is  like 
trying  to  sweep  back  the  tide  with  a  whisk 
broom.  Dollar  "caps"  and  percentage  cut- 
backs on  food  stamps  or  Medicaid  look  good 
on  paper,  but  are  futile  in  practice.  As  fast 
as  such  efforts  are  made  to  curtail  outlays, 
the  entitlement  process  can— and  usually 
does— increase  them,  making  all  the  num- 
bers meaningless. 

A  good  example  is  the  fate  of  savings 
sought  by  the  Administration  for  a  cluster 
of  entitlement  programs  including  welfare. 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps.  In  March,  the 
Administration  estimated  1982  outlays  for 
these  programs  at  $45  billion,  and  proposed 
savings  of  $6.5  billion  to  bring  the  total 
down  to  roughly  $38  billion.  By  October,  ac- 
tions by  Congress  and  the  power  of  entitle- 
ments had  pushed  it  right  back  up  again,  so 
that  we  faced  a  potential  outlay  of  $44.8  bil- 
lion—virtually what  it  had  been  before  the 
projected  economies. 

While  marginal  efforts  have  been  made  to 
slow  the  entitlement  process,  the  ground 
rules  of  the  budget  battle  have  compounded 
the  problem.  Many  of  these  programs  are 
defined  as  part  of  the  "safety  net"  exempt 
from  budget-cutting— Social  Security  with 
its  highly  indexed  benefits  providing  the 
prime  example.  This  means  the  entitlement 
machinery  keeps  running  merrily  along, 
driving  budget  totals  ever  higher. 

It  also  means  that  non-entitlement  areas- 
federal  staffing,  revenue  sharing,  other  dis- 
cretionary grants  in  aid— must  be  cut  back 
even  more  severely  to  get  anywhere  near 
the  desired  budget  objectives.  This  in  turn 
generates  more  outcries  about  the  hard- 
hearted Reagan  Administration  and  feeds 
the  public  image  of  severe  economy  while 
total  outlays  soar  ever  higher. 

Obviously,  if  the  growth  of  the  federal 
budget  is  ever  to  be  curtailed,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  entitlements.  Reagan  has  outlined 
this  as  a  major  objective,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration was  supposed  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  reform  the  process  in  October.  Now  the 
plan  has  been  deferred  until  the  first  of  the 
year— which,  considering  the  current  disar- 
ray of  the  budget  totals  and  the  battering 
the  Reagan  program  is  taking  on  the  Hill,  is 
none  too  soon. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  federal  spending  will 
continue  to  expand  at  dizzying  velocity  as 
long  as  entitlements  are  not  reformed.  Until 
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they  are.  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  the  fed- 
eral budget  has  been  cut.« 


AN  UNHAPPY  ANNIVERSARY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  OCEANS  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERE 
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ELIMINATION  OF  BATF  WILL 
HURT  EFFORTS  TO  COMBAT 
CRIME 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  so  we  in  this  Chamber  may 
pause  for  a  few  moments  and  com- 
memorate an  unhappy  anniversary. 
This  month  marks  the  64th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
Russia.  The  civil  war  in  that  country 
lasted  for  3  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics was  formed  and  the  domina- 
tion of  those  courageous  people  began. 
On  this  anniversary.  I  believe  it  impor- 
tant that  we  in  the  free  world  reiter- 
ate our  concern  for  all  who  are  forced 
to  live  under  Communist  rule. 

The  violations  of  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  well  known.  For 
instance,  November  not  only  marks 
the  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution, but  it  also  marks  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
That  group  was  established  to  monitor 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  Unfortunately  however,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  brave 
members  have  either  been  imprisoned, 
sent  to  labor  camps,  or  forced  into 
exile.  One  member  of  the  group  com- 
mitted suicide  after  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  continually  harassed. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  sent  a  letter  to 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  expressing  our 
distress  at  this  situation  and  urgently 
requesting  that  the  imprisoned  mem- 
bers be  released. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  the  Congress  of  Russian-Ameri- 
cans, Inc.,  the  words  "Russian"  and 

"Soviet"  are  not  synonymous  and  the 
Russian  immigrants  in  the  United 
States  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  to- 
talitarian regimes.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  one  day  we  will  not  have  to 
call  for  human  rights  for  individuals, 
because  that  goal  will  have  been  at- 
tained. Sadly,  history  presents  no 
reason  for  optimism.  Until  that  day, 
our  commitment  toward  insuring 
human  rights  for  all  people  of  the 
world  must  remain  ever  vigilant.* 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  17,  1981,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  1133  which  pro- 
vides for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere— NACOA. 
This  Presidentially  appointed  body,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  industry, 
the  scientific  community,  and  acade- 
mia,  advises  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  policy  issues  relating  to 
marine  and  atmospheric  affairs.  I  am 
pleased  that,  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  the  Congress  will  continue 
to  receive  the  information  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  committee. 

A  recent  example  of  NACOA's  con- 
tributions to  ocean  policy  debate  is 
their  report  on  "The  Role  of  the 
Ocean  in  a  Waste  Management  Strate- 
gy." This  report  provides  an  analysis 
and  recommendations  regarding  cur- 
rent ocean  waste  disposal  policies 
which  have  stimulated  discussion  and 
a  reexamination  of  the  issues  by  both 
scientists  and  policymakers.  In  the 
past  year,  under  the  direction  of 
acting  chairman  John  Knauss,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Oceanography 
of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  this 
committee  has  provided  timely  reports 
and  position  statements  to  several  con- 
gressional committees  on  topics  in- 
cluding barrier  island  legislation, 
ocean  dumping  policy,  and  Coast 
Guard  aids  to  navigation,  among 
others. 

S.  1133  provides  for  a  reauthoriza- 
tion for  NACOA  at  a  level  of  $555,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  reflects  the  ad- 
ministration request  for  funding  of 
this  committee.  With  increasing  capa- 
bilities and  interest  in  developing  the 
living  and  nonliving  resources  of  the 
oceans  and  increasing  utilization  of 
our  understanding  of  atmospheric 
processes,  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  have  a  growing  need 
for  the  advice  and  recommendations 
NACOA  is  mandated  to  provide.  This 
committee  has  demonstrated  that 
they  are  capable  of  fulfilling  this  man- 
date. I  fully  support  this  bill  and  am 
pleased  that  it  was  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  and 
many  others  have  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  the  failure  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  conform  the  reality 
of  its  actions  to  the  strength  of  its 
rhetoric  against  crime.  The  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  have  spoken 
out  vigorously  against  crime.  But 
crime  is  not  deterred  by  official 
speeches.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration's anticrime  rhetoric  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  serious  anti- 
crime  action.  In  fact,  several  actions  of 
this  administration  have  undercut  the 
Federal  Government's  ability  to  pro- 
vide needed  aid  to  the  State  and  local 
forces  who  serve  as  our  frontline 
troops  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

The  most  blatant  example  of  this  is 
the  administration's  decision  to  dis-. 
mantle  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms.  I  have  been  struck,  in 
my  conversations  with  police  officers 
in  Massachusetts,  by  their  highly  fa- 
vorable attitude  toward  the  work  of 
the  BATF.  From  police  chiefs  to 
patrol  officers,  I  have  been  told  by 
working  police  officers  that  the  BATF 
has  been  among  the  most  helpful  of 
Federal  agencies  in  the  fight  against 
violent  and  dangerous  crime. 

F^irther  testimony  of  the  important 
role  the  BATF  has  played  in  the  effort 
to  protect  our  citizens  comes  from  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  The  ADL  cooperates  closely 
with  law  enforcement  agencies  all 
across  this  country  in  combating  vio- 
lent acts  against  meml)ers  of  minority 
groups.  Leonard  Zakim,  the  very  able 
civil  rights  director  of  the  New  Eng- 
land regional  office  of  ADL  and  Mas- 
sachusetts civil  rights  leader,  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  ADL  National  Execu- 
tive Committee  violence  against  mi- 
norities. As  the  ADL  says  in  its  letter, 
"The  alertness  and  skill  of  BATF  per- 
sonnel in  thwarting  •  •  •  terrorist 
schemes,  surely  saved  the  lives  of 
many  innocent  Americans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  distressing,  indeed, 
that  an  administration  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  supportive  of  a  vigorous 
Federal  anticrime  effort  launches  its 
program  in  this  area  by  abolishing  one 
of  the  Federal  agencies  which  has 
been  most  effective  in  helping  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Nothing  threatens 
law  enforcement  personnel  more  thor- 
oughly than  illegal  weapons  and  ex- 
plosives in  the  hands  of  criminals.  It  is 
sad  that  the  administration  has  taken 
a  step  backward  in  protecting  our  law 
enforcement    personnel    against    the 
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proliferation  of  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  criminals.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
letter  from  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  National  Executive  Committee 
about  the  important  role  of  the  BATF 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

November  6.  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  T.  Regan, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Treasury  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  At  its  recently  con- 
cluded National  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco,  the  Anti-E>efamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  adopted  a  resolution 
relating  to  reported  plans  to  eliminate  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fireurms 
(BATF).  The  ADL  opposes  the  dismantling 
of  BATF  and  having  its  various  functions 
distributed  to  other  federal  agencies. 

Our  concern  is  for  the  security  and  safety 
of  Americans  who  are  potential  targets  of 
violence  at  the  htmds  of  extremists  and 
bigots.  The  record  is  clear  that  BATF  has 
performed  in  exemplary  fashion  its  respon- 
sibility of  monitoring  illegal  weaponry  and 
explosives.  For  example,  its  agents  were  re- 
sponsible for  uncovering  the  information 
which  led  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
Klan  members  or  neo-Nazis  in  such  recent 
cases  as  the  Greensboro  bombing  conspira- 
cy, the  Dominica  invasion  scheme,  the 
planned  assassination  of  an  NAACP  leader 
in  Maryland,  and  the  attempt  to  bomb  a 
synagogue  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
alertness  and  skill  of  BATF  personnel  in 
thwarting  these  terrorist  schemes  surely 
saved  the  lives  of  many  innocent  Americans. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  extremist  activities  of  hate 
and  terrorist  organizations  and  radical 
groups,  we  are  troubled  by  the  reported  dis- 
mantling of  so  successful  an  operation  as 
the  BATF.  What  is  required  is  not  the  elimi- 
nation but  the  reinforcement  and  strength- 
ening of  a  law  enforcement  agency  with 
such  an  outstanding  record  and  under  such 
growing  need  for  its  activity. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  Administration  to  reverse  its  ap- 
parent intention  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  give  your 
active  sympathy  and  consideration  to  this 
urgent  matter. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  J.  Bialkin, 

Chairman. 
National  Executive  Committee.m 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  at  10  a.m.  on 
December  2  on  the  administration's 
proposal  to  raise  pay  and  benefits  for 
Pederal  Aviation  Administration  em- 
ployees. 

We  have  asked  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Drew  Lewis  to  be  the  first  wit- 
ness. 
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The  administration's  package,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lewis,  provides  an  aver- 
age 6.6  percent  increase  in  pay  and 
benefits  for  PAA  employees,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  4.8  percent  provided  for  all 
Pederal  employees. 

In  addition,  the  administration's 
proposal  would  waive  the  premium 
pay  cap  for  PAA  employees,  allowing 
them  to  exceed  the  $50,112.50  pay 
limit  on  other  Pederal  employees  with 
premium  pay. 

The  proposal  was  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion passed  November  22.  but  died 
when  the  President  vetoed  that  piece 
of  legislation. 

These  hearings  reflect  the  commit- 
tee's continuing  interest  in  this 
matter. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  begin  hear- 
ings soon  to  guarantee  full  and  speedy 
examination  of  this  proposal. 

The  hearings  are  being  held  at  this 
time  because  of  the  urgency  of  this 
matter,  clearly  demonstrated  during 
lengthy  debate  on  the  House  floor 
during  deliberations  on  the  continuing 
resolution.* 
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VALOR  REWARDED  37  YEARS 
LATER  POR  LYLE  BOUCK.  ST. 
LOUISAN 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr,  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  26.  1981,  I  had  occasion  to 
witness  a  most  moving  and  remarkable 
event  at  Port  Myer.  Va.— the  Valor 
Awards  ceremony  honoring  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Reconnaissance  Platoon  of 
the  394th  Infantry  Regiment.  99th  In- 
fantry Division.  The  ceremony  was 
conducted  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
traordinary acts  of  heroism  of  I.  &  R, 
members— 18  in  all— who,  though 
grossly  outnumbered,  repeatedly  re- 
pelled an  elite  German  battalion  for 
almost  an  entire  day  in  the  area  of 
Lanzareth.  Belgium,  thus  enabling  the 
99th  Infantry  Division  to  regroup  and 
hold  on  against  this  last  German  of- 
fensive until  the  allied  armies  could 
react  and  win  the  1944  "Battle  of  the 
Bulge." 

Unfortunately,  the  I,  &  R.  members 
were  finally  overrun  and  taken  prison- 
er, and  the  platoon's  efforts,  because 
of  the  great  confusion  of  the  day. 
went  unnoticed  until  the  writings  of 
Gen.  John  Eisenhower  brought  them 
to  light  in  his  account.  "The  Bitter 
Woods,"  Through  the  efforts  of  St, 
Louisan  Lyle  Bouck.  the  platoon 
leader,  sufficient  information  was  de- 
veloped to  bring  to  the  platoon  mem- 
bers four  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses,  five  Silver  Stars,  nine  Bronze 
Stars  with  a  Valor  Device,  and  the 
prestigious  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
which  reads  as  follows: 


The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  iArmvi 
FOR  Extraordinary  Heroism  to  the  In- 
telligence and  Reconnaissance  Platoon, 
394th  Infantry  Regiment,  99th  Infantry 
Division 

The  Intelligence  and  Reconnaissance  Pla- 
toon, 394th  Infantry  Regiment,  99th  infan- 
try Division,  distinguished  itself  by  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  action  against  enemy 
forces  on  16  December  1944  near  Lanzerath, 
Belgium.  The  German  Ardennes  Offensive 
which  began  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  di- 
rected initially  against  a  small  sector  de- 
fended by  the  Intelligence  and  Reconnais- 
sance platoon.  Following  a  two-hour  artil- 
lery barrage,  enemy  forces  of  at  least  battal- 
ion strength  launched  three  separate  fron- 
tal attacks  against  the  small  Intelligence 
and  Reconnaissance  Platoon  of  18  men. 
Each  attack  was  successfully  repelled  by  the 
platoon.  The  platoon  position  was  becoming 
untenable  as  casualties  mounted  and  ammu- 
nition was  nearly  exhausted.  Plans  were 
made  to  break  contact  with  the  enemy  and 
withdraw  under  cover  of  darkness.  Before 
this  could  be  accomplished  a  fourth  enemy 
attack  finally  overran  the  position  and  the 
platoon  was  captured  at  bayonet  point.  Al- 
though greatly  outnumbered,  through  nu- 
merous feats  of  valor  and  an  aggressive  and 
deceptive  defense  of  their  position,  the  pla- 
toon inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  the 
enemy  forces  and  successfully  delayed  for 
nearly  24  hours  a  major  spreadhead  of  the 
attacking  German  forces.  Their  valorous  ac- 
tions provided  crucial  time  for  other  Ameri- 
can forces  to  prepare  to  defend  against  the 
massive  German  offensive.  The  extraordi- 
nary gallantry,  determination  and  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  Intelligence  and  Reconnais- 
sance Platoon  in  close  combat  against  a  nu- 
merically superior  fenemy  force  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  Unit  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States, 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Congress 
should  be  added  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  for 
these  heroic  men.« 


A  PLAN  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
RETIREMENT  REFORM 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr,  Speaker. 
America's  future  retirees  may  be  sub- 
stantially less  well  off  than  today's  re- 
tirees. In  a  series  of  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  have  tried  to 
alert  the  House  to  this  possibility  and 
to  offer  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  how  to  improve  the  retire- 
ment outlook  for  America's  workers. 

There  are  two  critical  prerequisites 
for  meaningful  reform.  First,  we  must 
not  cut  the  basic  social  security  bene- 
fits of  those  who  have  either  already 
retired  or  who  are  near  retirement 
age.  This  breach  of  faith  would  under- 
mine the  greatest  strength  of  the 
social  security  system:  the  confidence 
that  both  retirees  and  workers  have 
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that  the  Nation  will  honor  its  retire- 
ment income  pledge  to  them. 

The  second  prerequisite  for  improv- 
ing retirement  security  is  that  the  re- 
forms undertaken  be  truly  comprehen- 
sive. No  amount  of  tinkering  with  the 
social  security  system  can  provide 
American  citizens  with  a  reasonable 
retirement  income  in  the  21st  century. 
Improved  work  incentives  and  oppor- 
tunities, better  private  pension  pro- 
grams, and  more  individual  savings  in- 
centives need  to  be  established  now,  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  respond  to  a  re- 
duced role  for  social  security  in  the 
future. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind.  I 
would  like  to  outline  a  plan  that  I  be- 
lieve would  constitute  a  reasonable 
reform  of  U.S.  retirement  policy.  This 
is  a  complex  area  of  the  law.  so  I  have 
not  attempted  to  write  independently 
legislation  nor  to  describe  my  propos- 
als with  a  high  degree  of  precision. 
Also.  I  do  not  have  adequate  actuarial 
data  to  make  definitive  statements 
about  the  budgetary  impact  of  all  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  this  out- 
line. Nevertheless.  I  consider  it  imper- 
ative that  the  Congress  begin  to  view 
the  retirement  issue  in  a  broader  con- 
text. 

AN  outline  for  FUTURE  RETIREMENT  SECURITY 

The  legislation  outlined  below  con- 
tains four  major  reforms.  These  are: 
First,  reform  of  the  national  social  in- 
surance program;  second,  reform  to 
improve  employment  opportunities  for 
older  workers;  third,  reform  of  private 
pension  requirements;  and  fourth, 
reform  of  individual  retirement  sav- 
ings incentives.  I  believe  that  these  re- 
forms can  provide  our  future  retirees 
with  a  better  retirement  future  than 
they  can  reasonably  expect  today. 

REFORM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Reform  or  replacement  of  the  cur- 
rent social  security  system  is  a  top  pri- 
ority. Increasing  life  expectancies  cou- 
pled with  declining  birth  rates  and  rel- 
atively stable  and  slow  economic 
growth  have  set  the  system  on  an  in- 
exorable course  toward  steady  decline. 
For  those  now  retired,  social  security 
has  been  a  good  investment.  For  those 
now  entering  the  work  force,  social  se- 
curity will  be  a  burden  with  an  unsat- 
isfactory long-term  payoff.  Continuing 
on  our  present  course  is  not  a  satisfac- 
tory or  desirable  option.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  make  changes  in  an 
orderly  and  well-advertised  fashion  so 
that  current  retirees  or  near  retirees 
are  not  denied  the  benefits  that  they 
have  been  promised  and  so  that  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  Government 
is  not  shattered. 

There  are  several  other  consider- 
ations that  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  as 
well.  We  need  to  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  raise  the  retirement  age  so  high 
that  members  of  minority  groups  or 
citizens  working  in  physically  or  emo- 
tionally    wearying     occupations— be- 
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cause  of  their  lower  than  average  life 
expectancies— are  effectively  denied 
any  opportunity  to  retire.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  service  breaks- 
common  in  women's  careers  due  to 
child  rearing— are  not  unfairly  penal- 
ized. We  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
Government's  promise  for  retirement 
income  is  greater  for  those  who  work 
than  for  those  who  do  not  work  and 
greater  for  those  who  work  longer  and 
pay  higher  taxes  than  for  those  who 
work  less.  And.  finally,  we  need  to  con- 
struct a  system  that  does  not  discour- 
age the  productive  employment  of 
those  older  workers  who  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  force.  I  believe  that 
these  goals  can  be  best  achieved 
through  a  social  insurance  system  de- 
signed along  the  following  lines. 

ENACT  CHANGES  INTO  LAW  IN  1981  AND  MAKE 
THEM  EFFECTIVE  IN  300  1 

This  would  allow  many  workers  cur- 
rently in  the  work  force  to  retire 
under  the  current  system  and  would 
give  at  least  20  years  notice  to  workers 
42  and  under  that  their  retirement 
savings  and  pension  investment  plans 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  a  new 
retirement  income  expectation. 

Establish  minimum  and  maximum 
social  insurance  benefit  levels  and 
relate  these  to  the  maximum  welfare 
benefit  for  the  aged.  All  of  those  who 
have  contributed  a  specified  minimum 
amount  of  work  to  our  society  ought 
to  be  promised  a  minimum  level  of  old 
age  retirement  income  (say  150  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  poverty  level).  Like- 
wise, there  should  be  a  maximum  level 
of  social  insurance  income  for  those 
who  have  worked  longer  than  the  min- 
imum level  of  work  and  have  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  social  insurance  fund 
(say  200  percent  of  the  elderly  poverty 
level).  All  of  those  who  do  not  meet 
minimum  work  requirements  would 
not  be  paid  out  of  the  social  insurance 
fund,  but  out  of  general  revenues.  For 
these  individuals,  adjustments  would 
be  made  in  the  current  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program  so  that 
when  all  cash  or  in-kind  income  (in- 
cluding SSI,  food  stamps,  section  8 
housing,  other  Federal,  State  or  local 
programs,  earnings,  etc.)  are  consid- 
ered, they  would  not  have  incomes 
over  100  percent  of  the  poverty  level. 
In  other  words.  SSI  would  only  pro- 
vide such  dollars  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  total  benefit  amount 
up  to  the  minimum  level. 

This  change  would  redirect  the 
social  insurance  program  from  a  basic 
elderly  income  program  to  a  program 
with  the  social  objective  of  eliminating 
old  age  poverty.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  recognize  differentials  between 
those  who  contributed  a  lifetime  of 
work  to  the  society  and  those  who  did 
not  and  between  those  who  met  a  min- 
imum work  and  income  standard  and 
those  who  exceeded  this  standard  (al- 
though not  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
differential). 
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STREAMLINE  BENEFIT  FORMULAS  AND 
QUALIFICATION  TESTS 

One  of  the  most  confusing  and  least 
useful  characteristics  of  the  current 
social  security  system  is  its  complex 
benefit  formulas  with  "bend  points." 
"averaged  indexed  monthly  earnings" 
and  other  esoteric  concepts.  These 
could  be  replaced  with  a  simple  formu- 
la that  compared  the  contributions  of 
an  employee  with  the  minimum  and 
maximum  level  of  contributions 
during  the  period  of  his  worklife  and 
awarded  him  an  annuity  at  the  fixed 
percentage  of  the  elderly  poverty  level 
corresponding  to  his  level  of  contribu- 
tions. 

ESTABLISH    A    NEW,     MORE    RELEVANT,    ADJUST- 
MENT RATE  FOR  INFLATION  OR  DEFLATION 

By  linking  social  security  payment 
levels  to  the  "elderly  poverty  level," 
there  would  be  an  automatic  adjust- 
ment when  prices  in  the  general  econ- 
omy rise  and  fall.  This  index  can  be 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  should  make  adjust- 
ments for  differences  in  the  spending 
needs  of  the  elderly— that  is.  housing 
costs  would  be  less  heavily  weighted 
than  they  are  in  the  CPI  and  medical 
costs  would  be  more  heavily  weighted 
in  the  elderly  index  than  they  are  in 
the  CPI.  This  should  result  in  an 
adjustment  that  more  nearly  reflects 
the  CPI  increase  adjustment.  Also, 
this  index  would  deflate  as  well  as  in- 
flate earnings  when  this  became  ap- 
propriate. 

PHASE  IN  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

The  current  social  security  system  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  at  some 
magic  date,  a  worker  moves  from  a  life 
of  full-time  work  to  a  life  of  full-time 
leisure.  Thus,  retirement  benefits 
begin  in  full  at  a  certain  date  and  any 
earnings  are  offset  against  these  bene- 
fits. This  is  neither  realistic  nor  pro- 
ductive. 

A  much  more  characteristic  situa- 
tion is  that  a  workers  earning  capac- 
ity declines  with  advancing  age.  I 
would  propose  a  system  that  recog- 
nizes this  by  beginning  payments  at  75 
percent  of  the  earned  level  at  age  65 
and  starts  to  pay  100  percent  of  the 
earned  benefit  level  at  age  68.  For 
those  workers  who  are  disabled  or  in- 
capable of  maintaining  reasonable 
wage  levels  prior  to  these  ages,  75  per- 
cent of  a  discounted  level  of  benefits 
could  be  obtained  at  age  62  and  100 
percent  at  age  65. 

ELIMINATE  THE  RETIREMENT  TEST 

Since  the  goal  of  this  new  policy 
would  be  to  establish  a  poverty  floor 
for  the  aged,  there  is  no  reason  that 
those  who  exceed  this  floor  and  con- 
tinue in  productive  employment 
should  be  penalized.  Therefore,  I 
would  propose  that  there  be  no  offset 
of  earnings.  Those  who  continue  to 
work  should  get  the  same  earned  bene- 
fits as  those  who  do  not  continue  to 
work. 
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ELIMINATE  TESTS  FOR  CONTINUITY  OF  WORK 

The  new  social  insurance  system 
would  not  be  based  on  requirements 
for  recency  or  continuity  of  work. 
These  provisions  often  work  against 
women  who  leave  the  work  force  peri- 
odically for  child  rearing  responsibil- 
ities. I  would  propose  a  single  require- 
ment of  15  to  20  years  of  system  con- 
tributions whether  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
minimum  social  insurance  benefit. 

MAKE  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 
UNIVERSAL 

By  changing  the  orientation  of  the 
social  insurance  program,  we  will 
eliminate  any  rationale  for  exclusion 
of  public  employees  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization employees.  Indeed,  if  we 
change  social  insurance  and  fail  to  re- 
quire national  participation,  it  is  likely 
that  many  public  organizations  cur- 
rently covered  by  social  security  might 
withdraw  from  the  system.  The  cover- 
age of  the  employees  in  these  organi- 
zations might  be  less  unattractive  to 
them  than  it  now  seems  to  be.  because 
the  new  system  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
financed  by  lower  employee  contribu- 
tions than  is  now  the  case. 

REFORM  TO  IMPROVE  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 

The  announcement  of  this  new 
social  insurance  program  can  establish 
a  much  better  environment  for  those 
who  wish  to  continue  in  the  work 
force.  They  will  have  superior  return 
from  their  work  and  they  will  not 
forego  opportunities  for  retirement 
income.  For  instance,  they  could  be 
covered  by  medicare  and  they  would 
have  no  income  offset.  I  would  addi- 
tionally suggest  that  the  following 
steps  be  considered. 

RELAX  OR  REPEAL  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 

RULES 

Congress  has  moved  to  reduce  the 
opportunities  for  private  companies  to 
impose  mandatory  retirement  on  their 
employees.  This  type  of  restriction  on 
employment  has  tremendous  symbolic 
impact  on  all  older  Americans  seeking 
work.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  outlawing  the  practice 
altogether. 

ENCOURAGE  ALTERNATIVE  WORK  SCHEMES 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  reduc- 
tion in  work  capacity,  rather  than  its 
loss  is  characteristic  of  the  aging.  The 
Congress  should  remove  all  legal  bar- 
riers to  alternative  work  arrangements 
for  the  elderly.  These  arrangements 
would  include  part-time  employment, 
flexible  working  hours,  etc.  To  the 
extent,  possible,  private  employers  and 
unions  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
exempt  older  workers  from  contracts 
that  they  negotiate  if  these  contracts 
prohibit  flexible  work  practices. 

REFORM  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Having  removed  the  likelihood  that 
social  insurance  will  provide  a  fully 
adequate  retirement  income  for  most 
individuals,  it  becomes  very  important 
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to  increase  the  availability  of  pension 
programs  and  to  increase  the  likeli- 
hood that  employees  covered  by  these 
programs  will  receive  meaningful  ben- 
efits. Since  employees  of  small  busi- 
nesses make  up  about  79  percent  of 
those  who  are  not  currently  covered 
by  company  pension  plans,  reforms 
need  to  be  targeted  to  these  types  of 
firms.  Several  actions  should  be  taken 
by  the  Congress. 

PROVIDE  TARGETED  TAX  CREDITS  TO  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES THAT  ESTABLISH  PENSION  PROGRAMS 

Tax  deductions  for  pension  expendi- 
tures are  of  substantially  more  value 
to  large  companies  (with  their  higher 
effective  corporate  tax  rate)  than  they 
are  to  small  businesses.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pension  Policy 
recommended  that  small  businesses  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  take  a  tax 
credit  of  46  percent— the  corporate 
rate-up  to  3  percent  of  their  total  pay- 
roll. I  think  that  this  is  a  concept 
worth  trying. 

REDUCE  PENSION  PAPERWORK  REQUIREMENTS 

By  allowing  financial  intermediar- 
ies—like banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies—to assume  an  added  share  of  the 
ERISA  documentation,  certification 
and  reporting  burdens,  pension  plan 
establishment  and  maintenance  can  be 
made  more  attractive  to  the  small 
businessman.  Also,  because  organiza- 
tions managing  pension  programs  are 
most  often  from  heavily  regulated  in- 
dustries, it  might  be  appropriate  for 
ERISA  or  the  applicable  regulations 
to  be  amended  to  allow  financial  pen- 
sion fund  intermediaries  to  substitute 
other  (non-ERISA)  reports  required  of 
them  to  demonstrate  their  soundness 
and  reasonable  funds  management 
policies. 

REDUCE  PENSION  VESTING  REQUIREMENTS 

•Cliff  vesting"— full  vesting  rights 
after  10  years— is  the  most  common 
form  of  pension  vesting.  This  type  of 
vesting  formula,  however,  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  work  patterns  of  most 
Americans.  By  mandating  that  mature 
pension  plans  provide  for  some  re- 
duced level  of  employee  vesting— 40 
percent  to  50  percent— after  5  years  of 
service,  the  Congress  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  that  those  who 
are  covered  by  pension  plans  earn  at 
least  some  benefits  from  these  plans. 
Pull  vesting  could  still  be  earned  after 
10  years.  Although  the  benefits  earned 
under  such  a  system  would  not  be 
great,  I  believe  that  pension  plans 
would  generate  a  great  deal  more  sup- 
port from  the  public  than  they  do 
today  if  they  adopted  such  a  system. 
Also,  pension  plans  should  not  operate 
in  such  a  way  that  they  stall  or  unnec- 
essarily discourage  movement  within 
the  workforce.  Newly  established 
plans  might  have  difficulty  meeting 
the  more  rapid  vesting  schedules  pro- 
posed. There  should  be  some  author- 
ity for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
exempt  these  plans  from  any  faster 
mandated  vesting  schedule  until  the 
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plans  have  been  in  operation  for  5  to 
10  years. 

REDUCE  PENSION  INTEGRATION  WITH  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

IRS  guidelines  should  be  modified  so 
that  less  integration  of  pension  and 
social  security  benefits  is  allowed.  By 
reorienting  the  social  insurance  bene- 
fit toward  the  eradication  of  old  age 
poverty  and  keeping  benefits  low,  it  is 
unlikely  that  lower  income  workers 
would  have  the  same  overcompensa- 
tion effect  in  retirement  that  could 
now  occur  without  integration  of  bene- 
fits. For  pension  programs  to  be  mean- 
ingful to  these  workers,  a  lower 
offset— say  50  percent  maximum- 
should  be  allowed  than  is  currently 
the  case— now  83  Vz  percent. 

ENCOURAGE  INCREASED  EMPLOYEE  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  PENSION  MANAGEMENT  AND  PENSION 
PROFITS 

One  of  the  major  debates  of  the 
future  may  well  be  over  who  owns  and 
controls  pension  funds.  Good  public 
policy  would  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment encourage— through  tax  incen- 
tives or  reduced  regulation— employee 
oversight  and  advice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pension  funds.  Also,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  withholding  tax 
incentives  from  pension  programs  that 
fail  to  give  employees  the  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  outcome  of  pension  in- 
vestments and  limits  their  participants 
to  fixed  annuity  payments. 

REQUIRE  THAT  ANY  LIQUIDATED  PENSION 
RIGHTS  BE  PAID  INTO  AN  INDIVIDUAL  RETIRE- 
MENT ACCOUNT  ( IRA  I 

From  a  public  policy  perspective,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  provide  major  tax 
incentives  for  pension  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  retirement  of 
older  Americans  and  to  then  have 
these  pension  earnings  returned  to 
employees  before  their  retirement  in  a 
lump  sum.  Most  frequently,  the 
money  is  turned  toward  current  con- 
sumption and  does  not  fulfill  the 
public  purpose  that  justified  the  cre- 
ation and  public  subsidization  of  the 
pension  program.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  require  pen- 
sion funds  to  maintain  very  small  inac- 
tive accounts  until  an  individual's  re- 
tirement and  then  to  provide  a  minis- 
cule  payment.  Such  a  strategy  would 
only  serve  to  create  substantial  addi- 
tional administrative  expense  for  the 
fund  while  providing  little  additional 
benefit  for  the  former  employee. 

I  propose  that  the  money  be  clearly 
earmarked  for  retirement,  but  that  it 
be  returned  to  the  employee.  This 
twin  objective  can  best  be  realized  by 
requiring  that  any  pension  plan  "cash- 
ing out"  employee  benefits  must  pay 
these  benefits  to  a  qualified  IRA  pro- 
gram for  the  employee.  This  would 
have  two  important  effects.  First,  it 
would  introduce  many  workers  who  do 
not  currently  take  advantage  of  it  to 
the  IRA  program.  Second,  it  would 
make  it  more  likely  that  short  term 
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savings  could  be  translated  into  sub- 
stantially longer  term  savings.  This 
would  only  be  the  case,  however,  if  the 
employee  maintained  the  IRA  account 
after  it  was  established,  rather  than 
immediately  cashing  it  in.  To  create 
better  IRA  retention  requires  that  we 
make  the  IRA  more  attractive  to  the 
middle  and  lower  income  wage  earner. 
This  should  be  an  integral  part  of  our 
retirement  reform  package. 

REFORM  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RETIREMENT  SAVINGS 
INCENTIVES 

The  individual  retirement  account  is 
the  best  mechanism  for  establishing 
incentives  for  personal  retirement  sav- 
ings. However,  this  program  could  be 
dramatically  improved  by  improving 
the  incentives  to  save  and  by  eliminat- 
ing the  penalties  for  closing  the  ac- 
count. The  program  should  be  made 
more  like  the  Canadian  Registered  Re- 
tirement Savings  Plan  (RRSP)  after 
which  it  was  originally  modeled. 

This  year,  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  made  some  important 
improvements  in  the  IRA  program. 
Maximum  contribution  levels  were 
raised  and  employees  who  had  previ- 
ously been  excluded  from  the  IRA 
program  because  of  their  coverage  by 
an  employee  pension  plan  were  al- 
lowed to  establish  IRA's.  Despite  these 
gains,  IRA's  can  be  made  substantially 
more  attractive  through  the  following 
actions. 

ELIMINATE  THE  10  PERCENT  IRA  TAX  PENALTY 

Currently,  the  IRS  assesses  a  10  per- 
cent penalty  on  withdrawals  from  an 
IRA  before  age  59 '/4. 1  believe  that  this 
penalty  may  be  a  large  reason  for  the 
lower  use  of  IRA's  in  the  United 
States  among  low  and  middle  wage 
earners  compared  to  the  Canadian  ex- 
perience. For  a  young  worker  aged  25, 
the  prospect  of  a  10-percent  penalty 
on  his  savings  must  be  a  substantially 
greater  disincentive  to  establish  an 
IRA  than  the  incentive  that  if  he 
holds  the  account  for  another  34  V^ 
years,  he  will  be  taxed  at  a  lower  post- 
retirement  marginal  tax  rate.  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  worker  is  a  lower 
wage  earner  and  already  has  a  low 
marignal  tax  rate.  The  only  worker  for 
whom  the  IRA  penalties  may  not 
outweight  their  benefits  is  the  higher 
income  worker  who  can  easily  forego 
the  consumption  of  $2,000  per  year 
and  who  is  relatively  certain  that  his 
post-retirement  income  will  be  sub- 
stantially lower  than  his  pre-retire- 
ment income.  The  IRA  would  definite- 
ly be  improved  by  better  incentives 
toward  saving;  it  might  be  improved 
by  eliminating  the  penalty  for  closing 
the  account.  For  this  reason  we  should 
study  the  effects  of  an  elimination  of 
the  penalty,  and  then  consider  the 
possibility  of  implementing  the  elimi- 
nation. 

PROVIDE  INCENTIVES  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
AN  IRA 

In  economic  terms,  the  current  IRA 
program     says     to     the     25-year-old 
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worker  that  if  he  uses  an  IRA  to  save 
for  10  years  he  has  made  a  mistake 
and  should  be  penalized:  if  he  saves 
for  20  years  he  has  made  a  mistake 
and  should  be  penalized;  only  if  he 
saves  for  34',^  years  has  he  made  a 
good  economic  decision.  For  all  but 
the  wealthiest,  worker,  this  is  ridicu- 
lous. 

Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual  worker  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  society  that  needis  in- 
creased savings  to  produce  additional 
capital  investment,  these  incentives 
are  counterproductive.  The  IRA 
should  be  more  attractive  after  5 
years,  still  more  attractive  after  10 
years,  and  even  more  attractive  after 
20  years  and  so  forth  until  its  maxi- 
mum return  is  realized  after  retire- 
ment. Tax  incentives  can  be  estab- 
lished to  promote  this  saving.  For  in- 
stance, the  marginal  tax  rate  on  a  5- 
year  old  IRA  could  be  set  at  3  percent 
below  the  marginal  tax  rate  that 
would  otherwise  apply  for  an  individ- 
ual. The  tax  rate  on  a  10-year-old  IRA 
could  be  5  percent  below  the  tax  rate 
that  would  otherwise  apply  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  so  forth.  This  would  put 
the  incentive  on  saving  and  make  it  at- 
tractive to  the  individual  worker  at  all 
income  levels.  This  program  could  do 
more  for  our  economy  than  any  incen- 
tive in  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  and  would  have  the  additional 
effect  of  helping  individuals  prepare 
for  their  retirement. 

ESTABLISH  AN  IRA  CAP  AND  ELIMINATE  ANNUAL 
IRA  LIMITS 

A  final  incentive  for  IRA  savings 
which  would  make  these  accounts 
more  accessible  for  the  average  worker 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  restrictions 
on  annual  IRA  contributions— $2,000 
per  year— and  substitute  a  lifetime  cap 
on  contributions  for  all  workers— say 
$40,000  to  $60,000.  This  would  have 
little  impact  on  wealthy  workers  who 
could  as  easily  contribute  $40,000  one 
time  as  $2,000  per  year  over  20  or  30 
years.  However,  the  average  and  below 
average  wage  earner  may  often  find 
years  in  which  he  is  so  strapped  that 
he  cannot  make  any  contributions  to 
his  IRA  and.  instead,  must  withdraw 
from  it.  The  elimination  of  annual 
caps  would  allow  him  to  "catch  up" 
his  contributions  in  his  later  working 
years  as  he  neared  retirement  and  was 
able  to  save  additional  income.  Or 
course,  this  assumes  that  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  against  using  the 
withdrawals  as  tax  loopholes. 

One  major  objection  that  this  pro- 
posal would  face  is  the  fact  that  it 
might  lose  substantial  short  term  tax 
revenues.  For  this  reason.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  it  be  enacted  prospectively, 
to  become  effective  in  1985  when  we 
will,  hopefully,  be  nearer  to  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  In  any  event,  over  the 
long  run,  this  proposal  should  not 
result  in  any  greater  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury than  would  be  the  case  with  regu- 
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lar  annual  IRA  deductions.  If  there 
were  additional  revenue  losses,  they 
would  have  resulted  from  increased  re- 
tirement savings  from  those  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  saved  and 
this  loss  would  be  substantially  offset 
by  the  impact  of  this  new  investment 
in  the  economy.  Also,  these  new  inves- 
tors will  have  helped  fulfill  a  social 
goal  by  becoming  better  prepared  for 
their  retirement. 

CONCLUSION 

The  plan  that  I  have  outlined,  if  en- 
acted, could  represent  a  successful 
long  term,  comprehensive  retirement 
program  for  America's  workers.  It 
blends  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
social  insurance  program  with  new  in- 
centives for  work,  savings  and  invest- 
ment (both  by  private  pensions  and  by 
individuals).  This  proposal  contains 
several  elements  that  are  missing  in 
other  reform  proposals. 

First,  this  proposal  is  comprehen- 
sive. Without  changes  in  our  social  in- 
surance program,  lower  income  work- 
ers will  have  no  incentive  to  seek 
IRA's  or  other  savings  instruments. 

Second,  this  proposal  guarantees 
that  current  retirees  and  near  retirees 
will  not  face  reduced  benefits.  Unless 
we  keep  our  current  retirement  prom- 
ises, there  is  no  reason  for  the  next 
generation  to  believe  that  we  will  keep 
our  promises  to  them. 

Third,  our  social  insurance  program 
will  be  clearly  directed  to  do  what  it 
has  done  best— eradicate  old  age  pov- 
erty. At  the  same  time,  it  will  recog- 
nize a  difference  between  welfare  and 
the  award  of  benefits  to  those  who 
have  contributed  a  lifetime  of  work  to 
the  country. 

Fourth,  work  disincentives  will  be  re- 
moved for  those  who  wish  to  continue 
in  the  work  force.  As  the  general  pop- 
ulation ages,  it  is  important  to  keep 
more  older  workers  in  the  work  force 
if  we  are  to  maintain  a  stable  level  of 
national  economic  growth. 

Finally,  tax  and  other  incentives  will 
be  brought  to  bear  to  give  more  indi- 
viduals an  opportunity  for  a  good  re- 
tirement life.  My  proposal  is  directed 
at  the  groups  that  currently  have  in- 
adequate coverage:  employees  of  small 
businesses  and  individuals  who  do  not 
spend  a  lifetime  with  a  single  employ- 
er. 

We  need  to  make  short-term  adjust- 
ments in  the  social  security  system, 
but  we  should  not  end  our  efforts 
there.  I  urge  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  bold  and  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  our  na- 
tional retirement  future.  We  must 
seek  solutions  to  our  long-term  prob- 
lems as  well  as  to  those  that  confront 
us  in  the  short  term.  I  hope  that  my 
proposal  can  signal  the  start  of  a 
search  for  a  broader,  more  permanent 
solution  to  our  retirement  crisis.  I 
invite  others  to  join  this  debate.* 
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MON  VALLEY  "MONSTER"  TO 
PREY  ON  POLLUTION 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 14.  Allegheny  County  and  the 
Mon  Valley  of  southwest  Pennsylvania 
unleashed  a  new  weapon  against  the 
twin  problems  of  pollution  and  unem- 
ployment which  plague  that  area  and 
other  sections  of  the  country.  They 
unveiled  the  Mon  Valley  "Monster."  a 
green,  fuzzy  beast  with  bulging  eyes 
atop  its  head,  the  adopted  symbol  of 
the  task  force  for  the  clean  air  and 
stable  economy  (CASE)  program. 

The  "Mon-ster"  will  be  used  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  air  pollution  not 
only  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
humans  but  is  also  capable  of  causing 
economic  illness  as  well.  The  CASE 
program  was  launched  by  Allegheny 
County  to  rid  34  communities  in  the 
Mon  Valley,  which  stretches  from 
McKeesport  to  Pittsburgh,  of  the  pol- 
lution coming  from  nontraditional 
sources. 

A  few  years  ago  Allegheny  County 
and  the  Mon  Valley  were  cited  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  for  their  pollu- 
tion-laden environment.  Restrictions 
were  imposed  on  additional  industrial 
development  in  the  valley  until  the  en- 
vironment was  improved.  This  was  a 
blow  to  an  area  dependent  upon  heavy 
industry  for  its  economic  base. 

On  the  heels  of  that  edict,  the  area 
sustained  another  shock.  An  economic 
downturn  forced  the  temporary  clos- 
ing of  a  large  steel  mill  in  the  valley. 
Workers  were  laid  off.  The  gloom  over 
the  valley  thickened.  Suddenly, 
through  the  clouds  came  a  ray  of 
light,  a  startling  discovery  that  lifted 
the  hopes  of  citizens  and  communities 
alike. 

Pollution  monitors  were  surprised  to 
find  the  continued  presence  of  pollut- 
ants in  the  air  which  should  not  have 
been  there  with  the  closing  of  the 
mill.  Further  studies  revealed  industry 
contributed  on  13  percent  of  the  par- 
ticulate emissions  in  the  Mon  Valley. 
Most  of  it,  as  much  as  48  percent, 
came  from  nontraditional  sources: 
that  is  dirt  and  debris  kicked  up  from 
the  streets  and  sewer  catch  basins  by 
passing  vehicles,  dust  rising  from 
vacant  lots  and  construction  sites.  The 
balance  was  blown  into  the  county  and 
area  from  other  locations,  the  experts 
said. 

The  problem  was  further  compound- 
ed by  the  geography  of  the  area.  Ac- 
cording to  the  monitors,  complex  wind 
factors  in  the  valley  whipped  tiny  par- 
ticulates into  the  air  and  then  held 
them  in  a  kind  of  bowl.  Some  particles 
are  so  small  that  once  airborne  they 
never  come  down,  it  was  reported. 
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Thomas  J.  Foerster,  chairman  of  the 
county  commissioners,  reacted  to  this 
information  by  ordering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clean  air  task  force  to  attack 
the  area's  soot,  dust,  fumes  ash,  et 
cetera.  CASE  was  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  M.  Cox,  a  McKees- 
port businessman  with  a  strong  belief 
in  the  future  of  the  valley. 

Mr.  Cox,  in  turn,  worked  with  repre- 
sentative organizations  from  the  com- 
munities in  the  valley.  These  organiza- 
tions, known  as  councils  of  govern- 
ment are  volunteer  groups  bound  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause— communi- 
ty improvement.  The  34  communities 
in  the  valley  are  represented  by  three 
councils.  The  Turtle  Creek  Valley 
Council,  John  Mores,  executive  direc- 
tor; the  Twin  Rivers  Council,  Edith 
Scheiner,  executive  director;  and  the 
Steel  Valley  Council,  Robert  Callan, 
executive  director. 

Equipment  was  purchased  and  per- 
sonnel trained  for  the  all-out  push  to 
clean  up  the  offending  streets  and 
sewer  basins.  Each  of  the  councils 
were  assigned  two  sweepers  and  a 
vacuum  truck  and  their  mission  will  go 
into  full  swing  in  the  spring. 

Officials  at  all  levels  express  the 
hope  that  once  CASE  brings  pollution 
readings  into  line  with  Federal  and 
State  requirements,  industries  in  the 
area  will  begin  expanding  or  replacing 
their  facilities,  preserving  jobs,  and 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the 
valley  communities. 

"We  are  not  only  trying  to  clean  up 
the  environment,"  said  one.  "We  are 
trying  to  fulfill  the  second  mandate  of 
the  task  force:  Providing  a  stable  econ- 
omy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  representative 
from  the  Mon  Valley,  nothing  could 
please  me  more  than  to  see  the  Mon 
Valley  "Mon-ster"  flex  its  muscles, 
dust  off  its  opponents  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  accomplish  its  objectives.* 
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AMERICANS  ARE  GOING  BACK 
TO  RURAL  AMERICA 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  record  my  intention  to  have 
voted  for  the  Conte  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  368  and  in 
support  of  final  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended  had  I  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  of  the  recorded 
vote.  Please  note  that  my  support  for 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  reflected  in 
the  Record  as  a  pair  vote.* 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  held  2  days  of 
hearings  on  economic  development 
policy,  focusing  on  projected  changes 
in  the  economy,  population,  labor 
market,  and  work  force,  and  their  im- 
plications for  future  policy  and  legisla- 
tion. 

These  hearings  will  set  the  frame- 
work for  future  legislative  action  in 
the  area  of  economic  development.  Be- 
cause they  are  crucially  important,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing,  by 
Calvin  L.  Beale,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Dr.  Beale  is  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most specialists  on  rural  population 
trends.  He  speaks  with  vast  knowl- 
edge, gained  from  analysis  of  national 
statistics  but,  more  important,  from 
personal  travel  to  countless  communi- 
ties across  rural  America  over  many 
years. 

His  statement  documents  a  startling 
trend  of  population  movement  back  to 
rural  areas,  back  to  small  towns— the 
first  such  trend  in  120  years. 

Because  this  movement  is  quite  un- 
expected and  was  unpredicted,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  Dr. 
Beale's  full  statement. 

POPULATION  Change  in  Rural  America  and 
Implications  for  Economic  Development 

(By  Calvin  L.  Beale) 

There  were  a  number  of  demographic  sur- 
prises in  the  United  States  during  the 
1970s— the  low  level  of  the  birth  rate,  a  de- 
cline in  the  death  rate,  the  extent  of  decline 
in  average  household  size,  and  the  degree  of 
the  shift  of  people  to  the  South  and  West. 
But  nothing  was  less  anticipated  in  academ- 
ic circles  or  in  the  literature  of  public 
debate  than  the  population  turnaround  in 
most  rural  and  small  town  (nonmetropoli- 
tan)  areas.  There  had  been  some  sense  of 
urbanization  slowing  down,  but  no  hint  that 
the  outflow  of  people  from  rural  America 
that  had  characterized  the  whole  century 
would  rather  suddenly  be  reversed. 

The  counties  that  were  nonmetropolitan 
in  1970  had  about  2.8  million  more  people 
move  out  than  in  during  the  1960s.  Howev- 
er, in  the  1970s,  it  can  be  conservatively  es- 
timated that  at  least  3.5  million  more  people 
moved  into  these  counties  than  out  of  them. 
As  a  result,  population  in  the  nonmetropoli- 
tan part  of  the  Nation  grew  at  a  faster  rate 
than  that  in  metropolitan  areas  for  the  first 
time  since  the  early  decades  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

The  renewal  of  rural  and  small  town 
growth  during  the  1970's  was  very  wide- 
spread. Forty-eight  of  the  50  States  either 
increased  their  nonmetropolitan  growth  or 
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at  least  reduced  their  previous  loss.'  Slow 
metropolitan  growth,  however,  was  not  na- 
tional in  character.  There  was  a  virtual  col- 
lapse of  population  growth  in  most  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  North  (especially 
in  some  of  the  largest  ones)  and  an  increase 
in  growth  in  most  of  those  in  the  South  and 
West.  If  one  considers  the  South  and  West 
as  a  unit,  there  was  equally  rapid  growth  of 
urban/suburban  and  rural/small  town  pop- 
ulation—each increased  more  than  21  per- 
cent. However,  in  the  North  there  was  es- 
sentially no  growth  in  metropolitan  centers, 
but  a  9  percent  increase  in  nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Why  did  rural  and  small  town  losses  shift 
to  growth  or.  at  least,  taper  off  nearly  ev- 
erywhere? I  think  several  forces  have  come 
into  play  that  have  produced  an  economical- 
ly fostered  but  socially  motivated  change. 

1.  The  decades-old  displacement  from 
farming  is  now  so  small  that  it  can  no 
longer  dominate  rural  trends.  Farm  losses 
only  result  in  overall  population  loss  in  a  di- 
minishing number  of  counties  that  do  not 
have  alternative  sources  of  employment  and 
income,  such  as  thinly  settled  farm  counties 
in  the  Great  Plains. 

2.  There  has  been  a  significant  revival  of 
employment  in  mining,  whereas  the  oppo- 
site was  true  earlier. 

3.  All  other  types  of  employment  expand- 
ed faster  in  rural  and  small  town  communi- 
ties than  in  metropolitan  areas  during  the 
1970"s— such  as  trade,  services,  and  manu- 
facturing. 

Thus  job  opportunities  have  improved 
greatly,  whether  for  local  residents  with  no 
desire  to  move  to  the  city,  or  for  city  and 
suburban  residents  who  wanted  to  live  in  a 
smaller  community.  Nevertheless,  the  im- 
portance of  social  motivations  is  still  evi- 
dent. 

1.  Every  survey  of  newcomers  to  non- 
metropolitan  areas  has  shown  that  the 
great  majority  give  social  reasons  for  their 
move  rather  than  economic  reasons. 

2.  One  of  the  leading  sources  of  growth  is 
retired  people  who.  given  a  sufficient  retire- 
ment income  to  be  mobile,  choose  to  move 
to  a  smaller  community. 

Several  other  features  of  the  nonmetro- 
politan trend  deserve  notice.  One  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  almost  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  income  level  of  nonmetropolitan 
counties  and  their  rate  of  population 
change.  In  the  1950's  and  1960's.  the  popula- 
tion growth  in  rural  and  small  town  coun- 
ties was  strongly  associated  with  income 
levels.  At  that  time,  poor  counties  lost  popu- 
lation heavily,  while  more  affluent  ones  at- 
tracted people.  Since  1970.  however,  the 
extent  of  population  turnaround  has  been 
greate-st  in  low  income  counties,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  that  are  predomi- 
nantly Black  racially.  low  income  areas  are 
increasing  in  population  just  as  fast  as 
higher  income  areas.  Black  counties  have 
also  had  improved  population  retention,  al- 
though not  as  great  as  that  in  predominant- 
ly White  counties,  and  the  level  of  rural 
Black  population  has  stabilized  consider- 
ably. Generally,  the  relative  income  gap  be- 
tween rural  counties  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  narrowed  somewhat,  but  only  a 
handful  of  the  counties  of  1970  have  now- 
risen  to  the  national  average  income.  De- 
spite this  fact,  these  areas  are  now  evaluat- 
ed as  much  more  attractive  places  to  live 
than  they  were  before. 


'The  two  exceptions  were  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island— overwhelmingly  metropolitan  States 
whose  three  nonmetropolitan  counties  are  quasi- 
metropolitan  in  character. 
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A  second  point  of  interest  is  that  the  new 
growth  has  occurred  disproportionately  in 
low  density  and  open  country  districts.  Al- 
though small  towns  and  cities  have  partici- 
pated in  the  nonmetropolitan  growth  trend, 
the  same  tendencies  toward  decentralization 
and  sprawl  are  evident  around  these  small 
towns  as  they  are  around  metropolitan 
cities.  The  pattern  appears  to  reflect  what 
people  want,  but  it  does  pose  potential  prob- 
lems for  provision  of  public  facilities  and 
services  and  for  preservation  of  farm  land. 
The  rural  (open  country  and  village)  popu- 
lation grew  by  5.6  million  from  1970-80. 
even  after  reclassification  of  growing  towns 
as  urban  and  some  liberalization  of  urban 
definitions.  Only  the  decade  from  1850-60 
saw  previous  rural  growth  of  this  amount. 

Proximity  to  metropolitan  areas  favors 
settlement  somewhat,  but  it  is  the  spread  of 
growth  to  more  distant  areas  that  is  more 
remarkable.  In  one  vast  region  of  the  West, 
embracing  portions  of  Wyoming.  Colorado. 
New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Utah.  Nevada,  and 
California,  the  nonmetropolitan  population 
grew  by  more  than  50  percent  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies.  Although  local  density  is 
still  very  low  in  this  region,  the  collective 
numbers  of  people  involved  are  beginning  to 
mount.  None  of  this  is  to  imply  that  Amer- 
ica is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  nonmetro- 
politan nation  again.  Three-fourths  of  the 
people  still  live  in  metropolitan  areas,  and 
stmW  new  metropolitan  areas  continue  to  be 
created  by  growth  around  the  largest  non- 
metropolitan  cities.  Furthermore,  small  and 
medium  sized  metropolitan  areas  up  to 
about  three-fourths  of  a  million  people  have 
accelerated  in  population  growth  as  a  class 
(with  some  notable  Northern  exceptions). 
We  are  experiencing  a  drop  in  the  average 
size  of  communities  in  which  people  live, 
but  with  the  overall  character  of  the  system 
still  very  much  metropolitan. 

The  people  who  have  moved  into  rural 
and  small  town  areas  during  recent  years 
represent  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds.  The 
full  spectrum  of  education,  age.  income,  and 
occupational  categories  is  present.  It  can  be 
said,  however,  that  they  are  disproportion- 
ately White,  and  more  likely  than  longer- 
term  residents  to  go  into  white  collar  jobs 
(see  table  2).  Many  are  of  earlier  rural  or 
small  town  background,  but  others  are 
urban  natives.  It  should  be  stressed,  too, 
that  the  change  in  the  flow  of  net  migration 
is  partly  caused  by  a  reduction  in  outmigra- 
tion  from  rural  areas.  The  same  forces  that 
impel  people  to  leave  cities  also  persuade 
others  not  to  move  to  them  in  the  first 
place. 

Within  the  metropolitan  areas,  there  has 
been  a  major  loss  in  the  dominant  demo- 
graphic role  of  the  central  cities,  especially 
in  their  relative  importance.  Forty-five  per- 
cent of  our  central  cities  declined  in  popula- 
tion during  the  1970's,  typically  from  a  com- 
bination of  narrow  and  inflexible  city  limits, 
the  decay  and  abandonment  of  many  core 
areas,  the  reduced  density  at  which  cities 
are  inhabited  these  days,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  average  number  of  people  per  hous- 
ing unit.  As  late  as  1960.  a  slight  majority  of 
metropolitan  residents  lived  in  the  central 
cities.  Today,  only  40  percent  do  so. 

In  many  of  our  major  metropolitan  areas 
the  central  city  population  is  now  less  than 
a  third  of  the  area  total,  even  though  we 
continue  to  think  of  the  area  in  terms  of  the 
name  of  the  central  city.  This  is  true,  for  ex- 
ample, in  cities  as  widely  scattered  as 
Boston.  Washington.  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Miami.  Atlanta.  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  St. 
Louis,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco-Oakland. 
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It  occurs  least  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
where  annexations  have  been  more  attain- 
able. Thus,  the  cities  themselves  have  less 
of  a  leadership  function  and  political  and 
commercial  dominance  than  used  to  be  the 
case. 

RAPID  GROWTH  AREAS 

Some  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  coun- 
ties have  been  mining  areas.  As  a  group, 
counties  with  a  heavy  mining  dependence 
(20  percent  or  more  of  all  employment) 
grew  in  population  at  a  rate  about  double 
that  of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole  in  the  1970.s.  All 
but  a  few  of  them  are  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  the  revival  of  mining  employment 
contributed  to  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
these  regions.  Among  the  mining  counties 
are  some  genuine  tioom  areas— defined  here 
as  tho.se  having  a  rtopulation  increa.se  of  at 
least  50  percent  during  the  decade.  Al- 
though energy  development  dominates 
these  cases,  ^mining  of  metallic  ores  and 
trona  have  also  created  mining  boom 
growth. 

However,  if  one  considers  all  rapid  growth 
areas,  mining  is  the  major  cause  of  growth 
in  only  a  minority  of  cases— media  attention 
on  these  cases  notwithstanding.  (Figure  2 
shows  the  location  of  all  rapid  growth  coun- 
ties.) More  of  them  result  from  resort  and 
retirement  developments  (which  often  occur 
together)  or  from  suburbanization  or  urban 
flight. 

As  an  illu.strative  example,  three  energy 
mining  boom  areas  in  the  West  that  have 
probably  had  the  most  public  attention  (the 
counties  containing  Gillette  and  Rock 
Springs.  Wyoming,  and  Colstrip.  Montana) 
has  less  absolute  and  relative  growth  com- 
bined than  did  two  small  contiguous  coun- 
ties in  Florida  growing  largely  from  recrea- 
tion and  retirement  (Citrus  and  Hernando 
counties). 

There  appears  to  be  much  more  anxiety 
about  the  impacts  of  population  growth  in 
Western  communities  than  elsewhere.  I  sus- 
pect it  is  partly  cultural,  and  partly  the 
product  of  a  sense  of  fragility  about  the 
Western  environment,  especially  concern 
over  water  supply,  the  open  nature  of  the  , 
landscape,  the  nearly  pollution-free  air.  and 
the  impermanance  of  some  mining  projects. 
Whatever  the  reasons.  I  make  the  point  be- 
cause of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  inaccurate 
public  perception  of  the  factors  producing 
most  instances  of  boom  population  growth 
today.  Many  and  perhaps  all  rapid  growth 
communities  need  planning  and  could  use 
assistance  in  coping  with  their  change.  I 
doubt,  however,  that  the  mining  communi- 
ties need  much  more  help  than  other  simi- 
larly affected  areas,  or  that  the  energy 
mining  towns  need  more  than  other  mining 
towns. 

POPULATION  GROWTH  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

The  population  turnaround  has  already 
affected  the  level  and  scope  of  public  ser\'- 
ices  provided  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Not  only  must  the  local  governments  extend 
existing  sen'ices  to  a  growing  population, 
but  new  residents  often  demand  public  serv- 
ices at  levels  more  similar  to  those  provided 
in  urban  areas.  As  a  result,  in  the  mid- 1970's 
local  government  expenditures  per  capita 
were  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  in  nonmetro- 
politan areas  than  in  metropolitan  areas. 

If  expenditures  are  any  indication  of  ser\'- 
ice  levels,  the  greatest  change  in  nonmetro- 
politan services  took  place  in  water,  sewer 
and  other  public  utilities,  health  care,  and 
police  and  fire  protection.  For  those  com- 
munities that  experienced  gradual  growth, 
increased   demand   for  public  services  was 
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Kenerally  malrhed  with  increasinB  revonur 
bases  with  which  hiKhor  «'xpenditure  h-vols 
could  b<-  financed.  However,  for  communi 
lies  underKoint?  boom  level  isrowth.  serious 
fiscal  problems  can  result  as  urowlh  in  local 
Kovernmeni  nvenues  laKS  behind  the  need 
for  expanded  public  services. 

As  population  throws  in  the  years  ahead. 
lo<'al  Kovernment-s  in  rural  America  will  con 
linue  to  face  increa.sed  demands  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  health  care  facilities, 
and  police  and  fire  protection.  In  addition, 
major  expi-nditures  may  be  needed  for 
roads,  .schools,  and  public  buildinKS  in  Ken- 
eral  as  cxistinK  facililies  become  over- 
crowded and  deteriorate  with  atje.  Whether 
rural  officials  will  be  able  to  finance  hiKher 
.service  levels  and  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  remains  to  b<'  seen.  At  present, 
rural  Kovernments  are  heavily  dependent  on 
inlerKOVernmental  aid.  In  1977,  more  than 
47  p<"rcenl  of  the  Reneral  revenues  of  local 
Kovernments  in  nonmetropolilan  areas  came 
from  t  he  Slal<'  and  Federal  governmenUs. 

In  adjusting  to  cuts  in  interKovernmenlal 
aid.  local  uovernmenls  will  have  to  cope 
with  such  problems  as  hiKh  bt)rrowini«  costs. 
State  imposj'd  restrictions  on  revenue 
.sources,  and  water  resistance  to  tax  in- 
creases. Most  rural  communities  still  have 
only  low-to  moderate  population  growth, 
but  those  with  faster  growth  will  naturally 
have  pressing  needs  for  new  infrastructure, 
if  the  quality  of  their  public  .services  is  not 
to  deteriorate. 

IMPLICATIONS 

If  asked  to  make  a  judgement  about  the 
merits  of  the  improved  retention  of  people 
in  rural  and  small  town  areas  and  the  shift 
of  the  flow  of  net  migration  toward  them.  I 
would  say  that  on  balance  it  Is  l>eneficial. 

It  is  clearly  in  accord  with  the  policy  ob- 
jectives of  Congress  designed  to  obtain  a 
belter  balance  of  population  growth,  and 
economic  opportunity,  as  expressed,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972. 

The  new  trend  is  more  in  accord  with  the 
residential  preferences  stated  by  people.  In 
effect,  we  now  have  more  people  living 
where  they  want  to  live  rather  than  merely 
where  they  feel  economic  circumstances  dic- 
tate. 

The  trend  reflects  the  fact  that  basic  ma- 
terial conditions  of  life  in  rural  areas  at  long 
last  approximate  those  in  urban  areas  suffi- 
ciently to  make  rural  living  attractive.  I 
refer  to  such  things  as  electricity,  water 
supply,  central  healing,  telephone  service 
and  other  communications,  paved  roads,  sec- 
ondary education,  and  some  choice  of  occu- 
pations. 

The  growth  of  rural  communities  also 
communities  al.so  serves  to  stabilize  the  age 
composition  (except  in  retirement  areas) 
and  to  end  the  decades-long  atmosphere  of 
economic  community  decline  and  decay  that 
overhung  .so  many  communities.  Like  most 
social  trends  there  are  costs. 

There  .sprawling  nature  of  population 
growh  in  rural  areas  increases  the  loss  of 
farmland  to  other  uses,  and  has  the  poten- 
tial of  restricting  farmers  in  their  tradition- 
al farming  practices  where  these  are  objec- 
tionable to  newcomers. 

The  decline  of  population  In  large  cities 
creates  social  and  economic  problems  even 
though  it  provides  relief  from  earlier  im- 
pacts of  growth. 

As  noted  earlier,  there  has  been  a  major 
increase  and  diversification  of  jobs  available 
in  nonmetropolilan  areas.  Much  of  the  in- 
creased employment  has  been  of  rural 
women,  who  in  the  past  had  much  lower 
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formal  participation  in  the  labor  force  than 
did  urban  women.  Their  employment  has 
substantially  increa.sed  the  numt)er  of  non- 
metropolitan  families  with  two  incomes,  and 
has  helped  to  narrow  the  gap  between  aver- 
age metropolitan  and  nonmetropolilan  in 
comes.  Now.  however,  there  is  no  longer  as 
much  potential  for  increasing  rural  family 
incomes  to  urban  levels  through  this  means. 
Nonmetropolilan  family  incomes  are  80  per- 
cent of  metropolitan  incomes  today,  and  the 
gap  has  not  narrowed  since  1974. 

Aside  from  unemployment  rates,  which 
are  now  slightly  higher  among  rural  and 
small  town  people  than  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  the  nonmetropolilan  areas  also  show 
chronically  higher  percentages  of  involun- 
tary part-time  workers  (who  would  like  full- 
time  work)  and  "di.scouraged  workers"  who 
do  not  report  them.selves  as  in  the  labor 
force  but  indicate  they  would  like  to  have 
work.  It  may  be  that  rural  areas  by  their 
very  nature  (low  density  settlement  and  lim- 
ited job  mix)  will  never  be  able  to  achieve 
full  parity  with  urban/suburban  areas  in 
income  and  in  the  rate  and  fulltime  nature 
of  employment.  If  further  improvemenUs  in 
nonmetropolilan  income  are  to  be  attained, 
there  will  have  to  bv  further  upgrading,  di- 
versification, and  expansion  of  employment. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  you  have  asked 
that  I  discuss  projections  and  pro.specls  for 
the  next  five  to  ten  years,  I  have  a  strong 
sense  of  diffidence  in  doing  so.  There  is  an 
understandable  and,  indeed,  in.saliable 
demand  for  projections,  but  the  record  has 
not  been  good.  The  government  has  put  out 
embarrassingly  bad  projections  of  demo 
graphic  and  related  economic  trends. 

We  have  not  demonstrated  ability  to  fore 
cast  inflections  in  population  trends— much 
less  outright  reversals.  So  many  of  our 
trend  changes  have  resulted  basically  from 
changes  in  .social  behavior  rather  than  from 
readily  foreseeable  responses  to  objectively 
measured  conditions.  Nowhere  was  this 
more  true  than  in  regard  to  rural  and  small 
town  population  growth. 

With   this   heavy   caveat.    I    will   express 
some  views  about  the  next  decade  in  quali- 
tative terms.  I  think  it  likely  that  the  re 
newed  growth  in  nonmetropolilan  areas  will 
continue,  because  of  the  diversity  of  forces 
producing  it.   It  should  be  noted,  though, 
that  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  1970's  the 
rate  of  job  growth  in  the  nonmetropolilan 
areas  no  longer  exceeded  that  in  metropoli- 
tan America  as  it  did  in  the  other  years  of 
the  decade.  Furthermore,  in  the  last  4  years 
we  have  .seen  the  nonmetropolilan  unem- 
ployment rate  catch  up  to  and  slightly  sur- 
pass that  in  metropolitan  areas.  These  more 
recent  trends  could  indicate  that  the  bloom 
is    off    of    the    nonmetropolilan    economic 
surge,   even   though   a   return   to   preturn- 
around  conditions  is  highly  unlikely.  The 
social  motivation  for  more  people  to  move 
out   of   the   metropolitan   areas   than    into 
them  will  probably  last  until  the  popular 
perception  of  the  conditions  and  terms  of 
life  in  large  urban  areas  improves,  and/or 
until  the  philosophic  underpinning  of  the 
shift     to    smaller    communities     weakens 
(environmentalism.  anti-materialism,  home- 
steading,  and  the  like).  Whatever  the  com- 
plex of  reasons  inducing  people  to  leave  the 
Northern  metropolitan  areas  for  other  re- 
gions or  to  rural  hinterlands,  the  process 
has  to  be  regarded  as  a  transition.  Just  as 
the  earlier  exodus  from  rural  areas  eventu- 
ally exhausted  the  factors  that   had   pro- 
duced  it.  so  too   the  Northern  areas  will 
reach  a  level  of  population  more  consistent 
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with  their  revi-sed  role  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. How  quickly  this  will  occur  and  how 
much  further  demographic  change  it  will  in 
volve  is,  I  think,  unknowable.  Personally.  I 
do  not  have  an  apocalyptic  view  of  the 
future  of  the  urban  North,  but  I  think  sub- 
.stantial  outmovement  is  yet  to  come.  Most 
of  this  will  probably  go  to  other  regions. 
Some  will  go  to  Northern  rural  and  small 
town  areas. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that 
even  though  most  rural  and  small  town 
counties  have  improved  their  population  re- 
tention over  earlier  years,  many  hundreds 
of  them  still  have  net  oulmigration.  espe- 
cially where  dependence  on  agriculture  Is 
high  and  nonfarm  work  is  scarce.  There  is 
great  diversity  in  rural  and  small  town  con- 
ditions, just  as  there  is  l)etween  metropoli- 
tan areas.  From  a  public  policy  standpoint 
we  have  to  deal  simultaneously  with  prob- 
lems created  by  very  rapid  growth  in  many 
places  and  decline  in  many  others. 
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MOTOROLA.     INC..    SHOWS    HOW 
AMERICAN  PRODUCTIVITY 

CAN  PREVAIL 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23.  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
major  corporation  within  my  district 
responsible  for  taking  a  leadership  po- 
sition on  an  issue  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans:  the  challenge 
posed  to  U.S.  industry  by  Japan's  man- 
ufacturing success. 

Throughout  its  53-year  history.  Mo- 
torola. Inc.  has  been  responsible  for 
saving  lives,  offering  protection,  and 
promoting  the  general  welfare  in  the 
noblest  traditions  of  our  incentive  so- 
ciety through  development  of  high 
quality  electrical  and  electronic  prod- 
ucts sold  around  the  world. 

There  is  a  much  broader  story  being 
written  by  Motorola  today,  one  that 
has  far  reaching  implications  within 
the  competitive  system  of  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  that  one 
of  the  most  important  challenges 
facing  American  business  is  competing 
successfully  with  Japanese  firms. 
American  business  has  fought  a  diffi- 
cult battle  in  supporting  our  national 
balance  of  payments.  Critics  point  to 
how  U.S.  manufacturers  are  losing 
market  share  in  world  markets  to  Jap- 
anese products  offering  technological 
advances,  high  quality,  and  low  prices. 
Indeed,  we  have  lost  markets  within 
our  own  boundaries  to  the  Japanese. 

Critics  of  American  business  spread 
the  notion  that  the  Japanese  are  in- 
herently superior  to  us  for  reasons  of 
history,  culture,  or  philosophy.  Critics 
of  American  labor  assert  that  the  U.S. 
worker    is    too    unconcerned    or    too 
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highly  paid  to  any  longer  turn  out 
good  products  at  reasonable  prices. 
And  some  critics  of  the  U.S.  Federal 
Government  maintain  that  we  here  in 
the  Congress  have  been  remiss  in  not 
establishing  tariff,  quota,  and  other 
barriers  against  a  flood  of  imports  cre- 
ated by  a  so-called  cartel  of  interlock- 
ing industial  giants,  banks,  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  which  is  known  to 
some  observers  as  "Japan,  Inc." 

But  none  of  this  prescribes  a  cure 
for  our  national  economic  problems. 
During  the  past  three  decades.  Japan 
has  become  the  world's  second-largest 
economic  power  in  part  by  concentrat- 
ing its  national  efforts  upon  manufac- 
turing and  exporting  high-quality 
goods  produced  through  efficient  use 
of  scarce  or  expensive  raw  materials 
and  energy.  It  is  true  that  the  Japa- 
nese can  reach  a  special  kind  of  na- 
tional consensus  to  further  these  ef- 
forts that  American  business  and  legal 
philosophy  forbids  us  to  duplicate. 
But  like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Japan  relies  upon  a  strong,  confident 
America  as  trading  partner  and  ally. 

We  know  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
American  company,  paying  American 
workers  in  American  plants  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  Japanese  com- 
panies. This  success  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Motorola,  a  worldwide  cor- 
poration with  headquarters  at 
Schaumburg,  111.,  in  the  State's  12th 
Congressional  District. 

Motorola  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  introducing  the  first  eco- 
nomically manufactured  car  radio 
more  than  50  years  ago  and,  today,  for 
its  sophisticated  communications  and 
data  equipment,  and  its  state-of-the- 
art  semiconductor  technology.  When 
the  first  woman  climbed  Mount  Ever- 
est in  1976,  she  carried  a  Motorola 
portable  PM  two-way  radio  to  help 
guide  her  to  the  top.  That  was  not  a 
Japanese  radio,  although  the  climber 
was  a  Japanese  schoolteacher,  Junko 
Tabei. 

This  incident  underscores  an  impor- 
tant principle  that  can  lead  American 
industry  into  the  kind  of  competitive 
posture  which  will  restore  our  national 
economic  health.  Robert  W.  Galvin, 
Motorola's  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  simis  up  that  princi- 
ple succinctly: 

If  you  make  a  better  quality  product  than 
your  competition,  your  competition's  cus- 
tomer will  buy  it. 

Within  that  terse  statement  lies  the 
key  to  answering  the  question  all  of  us 
hear  so  often  from  our  constituents: 
"What  are  you  doing  about  Japan?"  I 
believe  we  in  the  Congress  have  begun 
to  answer  that  question.  And  when 
American  industry  begins  to  answer  it 
in  the  way  that  one  Illinois-based  firm 
has.  the  reply  will  be  good  not  only  for 
the  United  States  but  also  for  Japan. 

There  are  many  things  that  Ameri- 
can companies  do  extraordinarily  well 
today.  There  are  things  that  American 
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labor  does  extraordinarily  well.  The 
men  and  women  of  Motorola  have 
shown  that  by  harnessing  these  skills 
of  management  and  labor,  by  freeing 
them  up  from  self-imposed  strictures, 
by  directing  a  total  effort  toward  en- 
hanced quality  and  productivity,  we 
can  meet  and  outscore  the  competi- 
tion. 

Motorola  and  other  progressive 
American  companies  have  evolved  a 
successful  response  to  Japanese  com- 
petition years  before  that  competition 
was  widely  reported.  These  actions 
need  not  take  years  to  duplicate  at 
other  U.S.  companies.  There  are  five 
steps  that  American  business  manage- 
ment, American  workers,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  take  to  meet 
Japan's  challenge. 

First,  American  corporations  must 
give  constant  attention  to  improving 
productivity.  Productivity  enhance- 
ment is  not  merely  speeding  up  the  as- 
sembly line.  Instead,  it  involves  capital 
spending  on  new  technology,  on  the 
latest  tools  and  machines  to  help 
workers  work  smarter,  not  harder. 
Continuing  training  and  retraining 
programs  improve  employee  skills  and 
upgrade  them  for  more  complex  tasks 
while  sharpening  workers'  awareness 
of  ways  total  company  productivity 
can  be  increased. 

Second,  steady  quality  improvement 
is  essential  to  long-term  success.  Im- 
proved quality  means  that  a  product 
or  service  performs  in  excess  of  the 
customer's  accepted  standard,  and  it 
applies  to  design,  sales,  and  service  as 
fully  as  to  production. 

Third,  employee  participation  in 
management  is  vital.  Over  the  years  of 
our  Nation's  industrial  history,  this 
has  been  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
new  and  better  products  and  ways  to 
make  them.  Motorola  already  has 
more  than  11.000  of  its  45.000  U.S.  em- 
ployees involved  in  a  comprehensive 
participative  management  program 
wherein  the  workers  themselves  help 
diagnose  problems,  recommend  solu- 
tions, and  are  rewarded  for  their  suc- 
cess. 

Fourth,  American  business  must 
continue  to  concentrate  on  technology 
management.  It  must  harness  and 
manage  new  technology  to  serve  its 
customers  effectively  and  anticipate 
its  customers'— and  its  foreign  com- 
petitors'—needs 5,  10,  and  20  years  in 
the  future.  It  must  create  strategic 
business  plans  to  meet  those  needs. 
The  United  States  has  unequaled  pro- 
fessional skills  for  this. 

Finally,  companies  and  Government 
must  cooperate  to  increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports. The  rules  must  be  fair  for  all, 
and  companies  can  best  defend  fair 
trade  principles  by  aggressively  attack- 
ing unfair  trade  practices,  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Congress  when  ap- 
propriate. We  here  in  the  Congress 
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must  remain  aware  of  the  impact  of 
unfair  trade  barriers  upon  our  nation- 
al balance  of  payments,  and  we  must 
do  our  part  to  promote  fair  access  to 
the  home  markets  of  Japan  and  other 
nations  for  U.S.  products. 

Today,  a  number  of  companies  are 
speaking  out  on  the  need  for  American 
business  and  American  workers  to 
compete  on  even  terms  with  their  Jap- 
anese counterparts,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress must  commend  this.  As  more 
companies  apply  the  lessons  which 
have  been  learned,  and  as  we  in  the 
Congress  remain  involved  in  the  real 
issues  involved  in  international  trade, 
our  Nation  as  well  as  much  of  the 
world  will  share  in  the  benefits.* 


NEW  BELIEVERS  ON  THE  COAST 


HON.  JOHN  L.  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  share  this  article 
from  Time  magazine  with  my  col- 
leagues which  illustrates  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  Coach  Bill  Walsh 
has  made  to  the  success  of  the  San 
Francisco  Forty  Niners  this  season. 

A  fine  human  being,  with  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  people  as  individuals. 
Bill  Walsh  is  finally  receiving  the  rec- 
ognition he  deserves. 

In  addition  to  other  qualities.  Bill  is 
the  last  disciple  of  Jock  Southerland, 
and  is  the  only  NFL  coach  considering 
a  return  to  the  single  and  double  wing 
offense  complete  with  the  buck  lateral 
series. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  Time,  Nov.  23,  19811 
New  Believers  on  the  Coast 
(By  Tom  Callahan) 
These  days  O.J.  Simpson,  who  grew  up 
and  grew  old  with  the  San  Francisco  49ers 
I  unfortunately.  U.S.C.  and  the  Buffalo  Bills 
rame  in  for  all  the  good  stuff  in  between),  is 
jounding  like  the  boy  who  cheered  the  49ers 
in  the  '50s.  not  the  man  who  left  the  ruins 
of  his  team  for  retirement  two  years  ago.  "I 
dont  know  about  depth."  says  O.J..    "but 
the  49ers  have  championship-quality  front- 
line players.  I  mean  it.  I'm  saying  the  first 
25,  26  guys  are  the  best  in  football.  Can  you 
believe  it?  My  team." 

On  both  sides  of  the  bay,  San  Francisco  is 
"my  team"  again,  and  nobody  around  the 
National  Football  League  can  believe  it. 
After  winning  six  games  and  losing  ten  last 
season  (two  and  14  for  the  two  years  before 
that),  the  49ers  suddenly  are  running  away 
with  the  Western  Division  of  the  National 
Conference.  Rather,  they  are  passing,  and 
defending  against  the  pass. 

A  team  completely  without  logic  or  losses 
for  two  months.  San  Francisco  is  a  defensive 
power  under  an  offensive  coach,  a  sensitive 
inventor  named  Bill  Walsh.  The  defense  is 
founded  on  two  knov.n  mercenaries  (ex- 
Charger  Fred  Dean  and  ex-Ram  Jack  Reyn- 
olds), who  argued  their  way  out  of  other 
towns  over  money  and  who  now  "lecture" 
on  motivation  in  San  Francisco,  and  three 
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unknown  rookies  (Cornermen  Ronnie  Lett 
and  Eric  Wright,  and  Safety  Carlton  Wil- 
liamson). When  was  the  last  time  anyone 
heard  of  an  all-rookie  secondary  in  the 
N.F.L? 

Or  a  Notre  Dame  quarterback  who  was 
winning  as  a  pro  (Joe  Montana)?  Or  a  play 
in  which  the  quarterback  dashes  off  the 
field  at  the  last  instant  and  leaves  the  wide 
receiver  to  take  the  snap  from  center?  Mon- 
tana and  Freddie  Solomon  pulled  that  one. 
Solomon  rolled  out  for  seven  yards,  and  the 
49ers  rolled  on  to  a  17-14  victory  over  the 
Atlanta  Falcons,  the  seventh  straight  49ers 
victory,  pushing  their  division  lead  to  three 
games  with  only  a  third  of  the  season  left. 
There  isn't  anything  flippant  about  our 
offense."  says  Walsh,  although  four  non- 
quarterbacks  have  passed  or  threatened  to 
pass  this  year.  "We  don't  have  a  gifted  all- 
around  offense:  our  longest  run  is  23  yards 
on  the  last  play  of  a  half.  We  have  to  be  re- 
sourceful and  fully  dimensional."  And  what 
does  fully  dimensional  mean?  There  is 
basic,  rock-solid,  block-and-tackle  football. 
Then  there  is  crazy,  circus-play,  flea-flicker 
football.  We  fit  somewhere  in  between." 

Where  Walsh,  49  fits  among  coaches  is 
not  easy  to  tell,  either.  His  pedigree  is  com- 
plicated. Walsh  is  not  just  a  pup  out  of  Paul 
Brown,  as  people  say.  He  is  by  Brown  out  of 
Al  Davis  with  a  touch  of  Sid  Gillman  (since 
Davis  is  really  Gillman  taken  to  the  nth 
degree).  "Al  gave  me  the  taste  for  offense." 
Walsh  says  of  the  year  (1966)  he  assisted 
the  evil  genius  of  the  Oakland  Raiders.  "He 
opened  vistas." 

Then  for  eight  seasons  after  that.  Walsh 
sketched  vistas  and  drew  plans  for  Brown's 
Cincinnati  Bengals.  "The  coaching  atmos- 
phere under  Paul  was  almost  clincial.  Let's 
say,  you  were  assured  of  the  players'  abso- 
lute attention. "  Brown  put  more  than  a 
chill  in  the  players.  He  put  the  classroom 
into  pro  football.  Still,  his  best  students 
(Don  Shula,  Chuck  Noll,  Walsh),  all  have 
been  different.  No  great  coach  is  like  any 
other,  really. 

After  the  Bengals,  continues  Walsh,  "I  co- 
ordinated the  offense  in  San  Diego  one  year 
for  Tommy  Prothro,  with  even  more  free- 
dom to  express  myself. "  Then  he  turned 
around,  and  he  was  middle-aged.  Whether 
or  not  it  blew  in  from  Brown,  sore  at  losing 
his  Xs-and-Os  man,  Walsh  felt  a  definite 
coolness  in  the  marketplace.  "I  was  45 
before  I  even  had  an  interview  for  a  head 
coaching  job  in  the  NFL. "  He  could  hear 
teams  thinking:  "Why  hasn't  he  been  a 
head  coach  before  now?  What's  the  flaw?  " 
And  whispering:  "A  good  technician,  not  a 
head  coach."  To  be  somebody's  head  coach, 
not  to  mention  his  own  man,  Walsh  went 
back  to  college  football,  to  Stanford,  where 
he  had  assisted  John  Ralston  in  the  mid- 
'60s. 

His  way  with  quarterbacks  had  always 
been  his  most  obvious  gift.  In  Walsh's  time 
with  the  Bengals,  Ken  Anderson  was  the 
top-rated  passer  in  the  league  twice,  and 
Greg  Cook  once.  At  San  Diego  he  made  Dan 
Fouts  one  of  the  best  passers  in  the  league. 
All  of  his  quarterbacks  speak  warmly  and  a 
little  wondrously  of  Walsh.  At  Stanford,  he 
touched  Guy  Benjamin  and  Steve  Dils. 
They  moved  to  the  head  of  the  N.C.A.A. 
passing  charts,  and  Stanford  won  bowl 
games,  and  Walsh  won  coaching  awards, 
and  he  was  happy,  except .  .  . 

"Why  do  I  need  the  N.F.L?"  he  asked 
himself  when  the  49ers  called  two  years  ago. 
•Stanford  is  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  coach- 
ing football— the  most  brilliant  people,  one 
of  the  honest,  legitimate  programs.  There  is 
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dignity  to  it.  playing  against  machines  and 
beating  them. "  All  the  same.  Walsh  did 
need  to  be  a  head  coach  in  the  N.F.L. 

"We're  going  to  tactically  approach  of- 
fense while  building  defense, "  proclaimed 
the  new  coach  and  general  manager.  Prob- 
ably nobody  understood.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  Walsh  has  been  doing. 

It  is  advisable  in  pro  football  to  sneak  new 
men  into  the  secondary  one  at  a  time,  not  to 
change  three  of  the  fouf  spots  in  one  year. 
But  Walsh  has  been  in  a  hurry.  "The 
moment  we  drafted  the  three,  we  released 
our  veteran  starters, "  he  says.  "That's  Paul 
Brown  too:  don't  vacillate." 

At  34,  Veteran  Linebacker  Reynolds 
(a.k.a.  "Hacksaw")  has  not  allowed  the 
younger  players  to  get  carried  away.  "Play 
with  emotion,  but  don't  show  it  outwardly," 
he  lectured  in  the  clubhouse  after  the 
Falcon  game.  "Stay  reserved."'  This  from  a 
man  who,  when  he  was  in  college  at  Tennes- 
see, reacted  to  a  loss  to  Mississippi  by  hack- 
sawing  a  1953  Chevy  in  half. 

Fred  Dean  dissects  quarterbacks  instead. 
"He  has  set  a  whole  new  standard  here," 
says  Chuck  Studley,  the  defensive  coordina- 
tor. "If  you  don't  hurry  to  the  quarterback 
now.  Dean  will  be  there  waiting  for  you. " 
Not  since  Alan  Page's  M.V.P.  year  for  Min- 
nesota in  1971  has  one  lineman's  impact  on 
the  league  seemed  so  profound.  Dean  is  a 
seven-year  veteran,  merely  230  lbs.,  but  bru- 
tally strong,  and  quick.  He  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  season's  sixth  week,  when 
the  49ers  dispatched  Dallas  (45-14)  and 
then  in  quick  order,  two  other  Super  Bowl 
teams,  Los  Angles  (20-17)  and  Pittsburgh 
(17-14). 

'Its  going  to  get  harder  on  us,  but  we're 
going  to  get  better, "  Walsh  says.  The 
thought  of  teams  gunning  for  the  49ers  still 
seems  a  bit  strange,  but  it  does  not  worry 
Walsh.  How  far  does  he  think  they  can  go 
this  year?  Walsh  smiles  and  offers  the  most 
unlikely  answer.  "I  havent  allowed  myself 
to  think."'* 


THE  GREEN  BERETS  DO  NOT 
FORGET 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  23,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, was  November  22,  and  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It  was  also 
the  occasion  that  as  many  Green 
Berets  that  can  make  it,  come  back  to 
say  "Thank  You"  President  Kennedy 
for  visiting  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  in  the 
fall  of  1961.  where  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  authorized  the  wearing  of 
the  Green  Beret  to  America's  highest 
trained  and  most  dedicated  elite  fight- 
ing force.  In  his  own  words.  President 
Kennedy  called  that  Green  Beret:  "A 
symbol  of  excellence,  a  badge  of  cour- 
age, and  a  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
fight  for  freedom." 

It  was  a  cold  blustering  day,  and  ap- 
proximately 100  Green  Berets  came 
back  to  not  only  honor  F»resident  Ken- 
nedy, but  their  own  fellow  comrades  in 
arms  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Special  Forces  Association   President 
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Bill  C.  "Pappy"  Greer  led  off  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremony  by  presenting  a 
Special  Forces  Memorial  Plaque  for 
permanent  display  in  the  memorial 
display  room  adjacent  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  The  plaque 
simply  stated:  "In  memory  of  all 
American  heroes  known  but  to  God. 
Special  Forces  Association— November 
21,  1981.- 

The  plaque  will  indeed  be  a  perma- 
nent and  fitting  memento.  Most 
moving  however,  were  the  words  of 
"Pappy"  Greer  expressed  for  all 
present,  and  those  who  gave  that  last 
full  measure  of  devotion— their  lives. 
So  that  all  may  know  what  was  said  I 
share  first  with  my  colleagues  those 
remarks  of  "Pappy": 

One  of  the  precepts  for  the  founding  of 
the  Special  Forces  Association  is  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  Special  Forces 
troops  who  have  given  their  lives  in  defense 
of  the  Free  World.  Today,  we  wish  to 
expand  that  precept  to  all  Americans 
through  the  course  of  our  country's  history 
who  have  done  no  less.  Mr.  Costanzo  (Su- 
perintendent of  Arlington  Cemetery),  we 
the  members  of  the  Special  Forces  Associa- 
tion, assembled  here  today,  place  this 
plaque  in  your  custody,  to  protect  and  dis- 
play in  this  memorable  hall. 

"Pappy"  Greer  then  concluded  his 
remarks  with  this  very  moving  and 
memorable  sentence:  "We  dedicate 
this  tribute  to  all  American  soldiers 
who  have  given  their  tomorrows  so 
that  we  might  have  our  todays.  " 

Then  came  Brig.  Gen.  James  E. 
Moore,  Director  of  Operations,  Readi- 
ness and  Mobilization,  DESOPS,  U.S. 
Army,  with  an  invocation  no  one 
present  will  ever  forget: 

0  Eternal  Father,  our  strength  and  refuge 
in  this  and  every  time  of  need,  we  gather 
today  to  lift  our  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for 
your  servant  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  Through  his  life  of  service  to 
mankind,  you  have  truly  blessed  the  lives  of 
countless  millions  of  people  throughout  our 
world.  His  deeds  of  personal  courage,  still 
stand  as  a  torchlight  of  inspiration  and 
challenge  to  us  all.  Continue  to  fulfill  his 
dreams  within  our  world,  we  pray,  and  grant 
his  soul  your  eternal  peace  and  freedom.  We 
also  honor.  O  Father,  th^  fallen  soldiers  of 
our  land  whom  President  Kennedy  so  gal- 
lantly inspired— especially  those  men  of  the 
Special  Forces  to  whom  he  gave  the  Green 
Beret  as  a  "symbol  of  excellence,  a  badge  of 
courage,  and  a  mark  of  distinction  in  the 
fight  for  freedom.""  May  these  our  departed 
comrades  have  the  eternal  mercy  and  joy 
which  you  alone  can  give.  For  their  families 
and  friends,  we  ask  the  consolation  and 
comfort  of  your  Holy  Spirit. 

For  those  of  us  who  still  have  the  bless- 
ings of  life  on  Earth.  O  Lord,  we  pray  that 
the  .sacrifices  of  these  whom  we  honor  today 
will  always  challenge  us.  May  we.  like  those 
before  us.  be  led  to  give  of  ourselves  unself- 
ishly for  the  causes  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Grant  us  your 
wi-sdom  and  courage  for  the  living  of  these 
days,  that  Your  Kingdom  may  come  and 
Your  Will  might  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  We  offer  ourselves  and  our  prayers 
in  your  Holy  name.  Amen. 

1  feel  very  privileged  and  honored  to 
be  a  member  of  this  Special  Forces  As- 
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sociation.  I  know  of  the  sacrifices  that 
these  men  have  made.  I  know  also 
that  had  they  had  their  way  in  South- 
east Asia,  those  lands  and  those  people 
would  be  free  today.  The  total  mission 
and  dedication  to  "Free  the  Op- 
pressed,"  would  have  been  fulfilled.  It 
was  not  to  be. 

I  would  conclude  these  remarks 
today  in  honor  of  all  the  Green  Berets 
worldwide  with  a  quote  from  a  realis- 
tic novel,  soon  to  be  published,  about 
another  group  the  Green  Berets  will 
never  forget,  the  Missing  In  Action 
(MIA).  The  title  of  the  book:  'Mission 
M.I.A., "  by  J.  C.  Pollock.  And  the 
quote: 

Every  man  who  wears  the  Green  Beret 
today  owes  a  measure  of  his  pride  to  those 
who  went  before  him.  Heroic  in  spirit  as 
well  as  deed,  they  fought  and  they  died: 
they  served  with  honor  and  integrity,  and  in 
the  end  were  denied  and  denigrated  by 
lesser  men.  But  the  final  victory  is  theirs— 
they  know  what  they  are:  a  special  breed  of 
men. 

To  that  can  only  be  added:  For  those 
who  died.  Rest  In  Peace;  for  those  who 
live:  Carry  On.0 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 24,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

NOVEMBER  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  a  closed  briefing  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  Africa,  and  to  discuss  an 
internationally  recognized  settlement 
in  Namibia. 

Room  S-116.  Capitol 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  T.  Hagel.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of 
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Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Sutxximmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pres- 
ence of  Cuban  intelligence  operations 
within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee " 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (Public  Law  94-571),  relating  to 
the  H-2  temporary  worker  prograjns 
and  nonimmigrant  programs. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1758.  providing 
an  exemption  from  the  copyright  law 
for  certain  types  of  video-recording  for 
noncommercial  purposes. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  209.  S.  1859. 
S.  Con.  Res.  40.  S.  971.  S.  1609.  and  S. 
1691.  measures  revising  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Reser\e  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  structure  and  membership 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the    world    coal   export 
market. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  U.S.  automobile  indus- 
try and  thje  U.S.  market  for  automo- 
biles. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Busine.ss 

Productivity  and  Competition  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  antitrust 
policies,  focusing  on  recent  small  busi- 
ness mergers. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on  the 
status  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. 

212  Russell  Building 
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DECEMBER  2 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1484.  promoting  the  development  of 
oil  shale  resources  by  revising  the  au- 
thority to  lease  lands  containing  oil 
shale  deposits.  S.  506.  reinstating  and 
validating  certain  numbered  U.S.  oil 
and  gas  leases,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1692. 
providing   for  the  operation,   mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deer-draft 
channels  and  national  harbors. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To   hold   hearings  on   activities  of   the 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

(IAEA),   focusing  on   its  programs  of 

safeguards. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  884.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985  for  commodi- 
ty price  support  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  agriculture  research  and  con- 
servation, and  agriculture  exports. 

Room  to  be  announced. 

1:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Kenneth  L.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  and  Francis  T.  McNa- 
mara.  of  Vermont,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Gabonese  Republic  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  with  the  Republic  of  Kiri- 
bati (Ex.  A.  96th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 
Treaty  of  Friendship  with  Tuvalu  (Ex. 
W.  96th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  Treaty  with 
the  Cook  Islands  on  Friendship  and 
Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Bounda- 
ry (Ex.  P.  96th  Cong..  2d  sess.).  and 
Treaty  with  New  Zealand  on  the  De- 
limitation of  the  Maritime  Boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Toke- 
lau  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-5). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the    world    coal    export 
market,  focusing  on  the  domestic  coal 
transportation  network. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  on  competitive  con- 
tracting   for    the    administration    of 
medicare. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to    the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
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Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1948  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  December  U.  1948. 
(Ex.  O.  81st  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  uniform  Federal  pro- 
curement system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
•Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Savings,  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  829.  increasing 
annuities  payable  to  survivors  of  Tax 
Court  judges  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain salary  increases,  S.  1607,  provid- 
ing a  minimum  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  for  each  individual,  and  S. 
1645.  permitting  funds  in  an  individual 
retirement  account  to  be  invested  in 
collectibles. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Govern- 
ment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal   regulatory 
enforcement  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  debt  collection  pro- 
cedures in  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program,  focusing  on  high 
delinquency  rates. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  9 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment policy  as  it  relates  to  the  defense 
industrial  base 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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DECEMBER  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1867.  to  increase 
the   acreage   limitations   and   abolish 
the  residency  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613.  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of.  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs  Act.  prohibiting  interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 

159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  conditions 
of  correctional  institutions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  995.  providing 
for  contribution  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1867.  to  in- 
crease   the    acreage    limitations    and 
abolish  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed    amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirkcen  Building 

JANUARY  13,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
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clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  26.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  amend- 
ing the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  simplifying 
both  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, and  the  process  for  employers 
to  provide  retirement  income  to  em- 
ployees, and  providing  incentives  for 
employers  to  provide  pension  benefits 
to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  28.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785.  increasing 
the    penalties    for    violations    of    the 
-  Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  certain  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition,   broadening    the   definition   of 
the  types  of  positions  an  individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary   for  the  duration  of  his 
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appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  State  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23.  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  annonced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
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provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 
NOVEMBER  24 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue   hearings   to   examine  the 
presence  of  Cuban  intelligence  oper- 
ations within  the  United  States. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

NOVEMBER  25 
10:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
requiring   the   Inspectors   General   of 
certain  Federal  agencies  to  periodical- 
ly review  their  department's  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688.  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  and  S.  1689,  provid- 
ing that  a  convicted  criminal  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  under 
State  habitual  criminal  statutes  be  in- 
carcerated in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

5110  Dirk.sen  Building 

DECEMBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442,  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442.  revising  and  u[>dating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To    continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  joint  hearing  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  on  S.  1442.  revising  and  up- 
dating American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  2,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmomb). 


PRATES 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Father  in  Heaven,  crisis  is  not  new  to 
us  as  a  people,  our  Republic  was  born 
out  of  crisis.  And  our  leadership  has 
never  failed  at  such  times  to  call  upon 
Thee  for  aid.  Three  times  in  its  first  3 
years,  the  Continental  Congress  called 
for  days  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  First  Congress,  when  a 
diversity  of  religions  questioned  its  wis- 
dom, they  decided  unanimously  that 
prayer  was  necessary.  When  they  were 
hopelessly  divided  as  13  Colonies  with 
wide  and  deep  differences,  they  prayed. 

At  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Congress  said,  "Forasmuch  as  it  is 
the  indispensable  duty  of  all  men  to 
adore  the  superintending  providence  of 
Almighty  God;  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  their  obligation  to  Him  ...  it 
is  therefore  recommended  to  set  apart 
Thursday  ...  for  solemn  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  that  with  one  heart  and  one 
voice  the  good  people  may  express  the 
grateful  feelings  of  their  hearts  and  con- 
secrate themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
divine  benefactor. . . 

In  this  Thanksgiving  week  and  at  this 
time  of  need,  gracious  Heavenly  Father, 
we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  bountiful  prov- 
idence through  the  years  and  we  ask  for 
special  divine  intervention  in  our  na- 
tional affairs,  in  our  families  and  among 
the  citizens.  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  Senate  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  leader's  time  remaining  on  our 
side  be  reserved  until  after  the  two  spe- 
cial orders. 


RECOGNI-nON    OF   THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  need  for  my  time.  I  yield  it 
back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  wishes  to 
make  a  prolonged  statement.  I  ask  that 
following  the  special  order  that  is  on  the 
calendar  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  be  recognized,  and  that  the 
time  for  routine  morning  business  as  al- 
ready entered  commence  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  completed 
his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DANPORTH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  is 
recognized. 


S. 


1887— AN  ARGUMENT  FOR 
PASSIVE  RESTRAINTS 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  1 
month  ago,  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  re- 
scinded Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  28.  This  standard,  which  re- 
quired the  installation  of  automatic  safe- 
ty belts  or  airbags  in  automobiles. 
wouM  have  saved  lives  and  prevented 
serious  injuries  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. I  opposed  rescission  of  the  rule 
and.  after  the  rescission  was  announced, 
I  introduced  legislation  to  reverse  the 
decision. 

It  quickly  appeared  that,  absent  the 
support  of  the  administration,  the  legis- 
lation had  little  chance  of  being  signed 
into  law.  Therefore,  today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing different  legislation  employing  a 


new  concept  for  encouraging  the  use  of 

airbags  in  the  American  automobile  fleet. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  uses  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  In  two  ways. 

First,  it  allows  manufacturers  to  claim 
a  refundable  tax  credit  to  pay  for  the  in- 
stallation of  airbags  in  1984  and  on  later 
model  year  automobiles. 

Second,  It  levies  an  excise  tax  on  sales 
of  new  automobiles  which  do  not  employ 
this  lifesaving  technology. 

In  offering  this  legislation,  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  meet  the  two  major  objec- 
tions which  were  offered  to  Safety 
Standard  203.  Those  objections  were, 
first,  that  the  economic  cost  of  passive 
restraints  would  have  been  imposed  un- 
fairly on  the  already  hard-pressed  auto 
Industry,  and,  second,  that  consumers, 
denied  the  option  of  cars  without  pas- 
sive restraints,  would  resist  buying  new 
cars. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  reallocate  the  costs  of  convert- 
ing to  safer  cars  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which,  in  strictly  economic  terms, 
should  bear  these  costs.  Government 
would  ultimately  realize  a  net  savings  of 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  because  of 
the  use  of  airbags. 

Accidents,  in  addition  to  killing  people, 
cost  money.  According  to  NHTSA.  the 
Federal  Government  absorbs  over  $6  bil- 
lion of  these  costs  every  year,  through 
social  security,  medicare,  medicaid,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  dis- 
ability insurance,  and  lost  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes. 
■  However,  if  the  Nation's  automobiles 
were  equipped  with  airbags,  NHTSA 
says  the  Government  could  have  nearly 
$3.8  billion  of  these  outlays  every  year. 
Even  if  all  1984  model-year  cars  were 
made  with  airbags,  my  proposal  would 
cost  the  Government  about  $2.6  billion, 
thus  creating  a  net  savings  of  over  a  bil- 
lion per  year  once  airbags  became  com- 
monplace on  the  Nation's  streets. 

The  savings  may  even  be  greater  than 
we  think.  Partly  because  of  the  Increas- 
ing use  of  small,  light,  fuel-efiQcient  cars 
NHTSA  estimates  that  fatalities  may  in- 
crease from  the  current  53,000  per  year 
to  70,000  per  year  by  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade. This  grim  projection  makes  it  even 
clearer  that  the  Government  stands  to 
benefit  economically  from  installation  of 
air  bags. 

The  nrovisions  of  this  legislation  will 
shift  the  consumer  cost  differential  in 
favor  of  the  car  with  the  improved  safe- 
ty design. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  insurance 
incentives  favoring  the  airbag  automo- 
biles. I  am  writing  to  the  heads  of  the 
Nation's  major  insurance  companies  to 
ask  their  commitment  to  pass  the  sav- 
ings which  they  would  achieve  through 
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the  use  of  airbags  on  to  policyholders 
Some  companies  already  offer  sizab'e 
discounts  to  the  owners  of  the  few  air- 
bag  cars  on  the  road  today. 

NHTSA,  in  evaluating  Standard  208 
pointed  out  that  companies  providing 
auto,  health,  and  life  insurance  set  their 
rates  according  to  loss  experience,  and, 
once  airbags  are  widely  used  on  Ameri- 
can streets,  could  recluce  premiums  by 
as  much  as  $40  per  car  per  year  for  auto- 
mobile insurance  and  $30  per  person  per 
year  for  life  Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  I  am  ad- 
vancing today  is  novel.  Nothing  like  it 
has  yet  been  considered  by  Congress.  It 
would  help  make  affordable  safe  auto- 
mobiles available  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  would  help  to  make  insurance  af- 
fordable for  all  Americans,  and  it  would 
help  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  for 
medical  and  other  expenses  by  making 
them  imnecessary. 

I  hope  the  administration,  as  well  as 
my  colleagues  on  the  Finance  Committee 
and  elsewhere  in  Congress,  will  join  me 
in  moving  forward  with  this  legislation. 
Senator  Packwood,  who  chairs  the  Pi- 
nance  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management,  has  assured  me  that 
this  proposal  will  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings in  the  subcommittee  before  January 
29. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1887 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  motor 
vehicle  excise  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  4065.  Paxlitre  To  Install  Airbags. 

"(a)  iMPOsmoK  or  Tax. — There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer  of 
each  1984  or  later  model  year  passenger  auto- 
mobile with  respect  to  which  a  quallfled 
automatic  safety  airbag  has  not  been  in- 
stalled a  tax  of  $300. 

"(b)  DETiumoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Qttalitied  automatic  safety  airbag. — 
The  term  'qualified  automatic  safety  airbag' 
means  an  automatic  safety  airbag  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  126  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

"(2)  Passenger  automobile. — ^The  term 
'passenger  automobile'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  501(2)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  2001(2)). 

"(3)  Model  tear  and  manupacturer. — The 
terms  'model  year'  and  'manufacturer'  have 
the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (6).  respectively,  of  section 
4064(b).". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1016  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  reduction  In  basis  of 
automobile  on  which  gas  guzzler  tax  was  im- 
posed) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  4065"  after  "4064" 
each  place  It  appears,  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  Airbag  Tax"  after 
"Gas  Guzzler  Tax"  in  the  beading  thereof. 


(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4221  of  such  Code  (relating  to  cer- 
tain tax-free  sales)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  4065"  after  "4064." 

(3)  Section  4293  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  exemption  for  United  States  and  posses- 
sions) is  amended  by  inserting  ",  4065."  after 
"4064". 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  6416(b)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax 
payments  considered  overpajments  In  the 
case  of  specified  uses  and  resales)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  4065"  after  "4064". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4217  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  leases)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  4065"  after  "4064" 
each  place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  thereof, 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  total  airbag  tax"  after 
"total  gas  guzzler  tax"  each  place  it  appears 
in  paragraph  (2),  and 

(f)  Total  ai~b/>'-.  tax — The  te-m  "total 
airbag  tax"  means  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4065. 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  Chapter  32  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  4065.  Failure  to  install  airbags.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  1984  and  later 
model  year  automobiles  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 4065(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  section  45  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  44H.  Credit  to  Automc«ile  Manufac- 

TtTRERS  FOR  INSTALLATION  OF  AIR- 
BAGS 

"(a)  CREDIT  Allowed. — In  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  of  1984  model  year  or  later 
passenger  automobiles,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of — 

"(1)   $300,  multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  number  of  such  passenger  auto- 
mobiles which — 

"(A)  are  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  by  such  manufactiu-er.  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  such  manu- 
facturer has  installed  an  automatic  safety 
airbag  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 126  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

"(b)   DEFINITIONS. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'passenger  automobile'  and 
'manufacturer'  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (8),  respec- 
tively, of  section  501  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2001). 

"(2)  Model  year. — The  term  'model  year' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
4064(b)(4).". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6401  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  amounts  treated  a* 
overpayments)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  43  (relating  to 
earned  income  credit),"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "43  (relating  to  earned  income 
credit),  and  44H  (relating  to  installation  of 
automatic  safety  airbags) ",  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  "and  43"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  43,  and  44H". 

(2)  Sections  44C(b)(5).  44D(b)(5),  44E 
(e)  (1),  and  5S(b)  (2)  of  such  Code  ar3  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  43"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "43,  and  44H". 


(3)  Section  56(c)  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  .striking  out  "and  44G"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "44G,  and  44H". 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6201(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  assessment  authority) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  section  43  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income)."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  43  (relating  to  earned 
income ) .  or  section  44H  ( relating  to  installa- 
tion of  automatic  safety  airbags) ,",  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  "under  section  39  or 
43"  In  the  heading  thereof. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  Chapter  1  ia 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  45  the  following  Item: 
"Sec.  44H.  Credit  to  automobile  manufac- 
turers for  installation  of  alr- 
bagi." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  appry  to  airbags  Installed  In  1984 
or  later  model  cars  in  taxable  years  In  which 
such  airbags  were  installed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  en- 
tered to  recognize  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICES.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  the  subject  of  the  special  order  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. Does  he  wish  to  have  that  reserved 
for  later  in  the  day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
could  reserve  that  order  for  Mr.  Ford 
until  later. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  entered  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  take  place  after  the 
period  for  routine  morning  business. 

How  long  will  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  teyond  12  noon,  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein  without  limita- 
tion of  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  12:15 
P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly)  is  to  be  recognized  during 
the  period  for  routine  morning  business. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wishes  to  make  a  statement  fol- 
lowing that.  After  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
if  no  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  dur- 
ing the  period  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  recess  the  Senate  until  12:15  p.m. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Dodd,  yes. 

I  imderstand  there  may  be  other  Sen- 
ators who  will  seek  recognition  during 
the  period  for  routine  morning  business 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  to 
put  the  Senate  into  recess  following  the 
statements  made  during  routine  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Following 
the  last  continuous  appearance,  as  the 
Chair  understands  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

WELCOME  HOME,  BEAR 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I,  as  did  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, saw  the  "Bear" — Jim  Brady — come 
home.  I  stood  watchintt  this  man  of  grace 
and  wit  f'emonstrate  for  a'l  of  us  the  in- 
domitablllty  of  the  human  spirit.  I  re- 
call the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  when 
he  said: 

To  be  courageous  reoulres  no  exceptional 
quality,  no  ma^lc  formula,  no  special  com- 
bination of  time,  place  and  circumstance.  Tt 
Is  an  ooportunltv  that  sooner  or  later  Is 
presented  to  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  certa'nly  Jim  Brady 
has  demonstrated  that  tyne  of  courage, 
and  more.  Defying  all  odds  and  in  a 
manner  and  time  no  man  would  have 


chosen,  the  Bear  showed  us  the  true 
greatness  of  the  human  spirit.  He  has.  in 
this  season  of  thanksgiving,  reminded 
this  Senator  and,  I  am  sure,  others  of  our 
countless  blessings  as  individuals  and  as 
a  nation. 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
others  in  saying  welcome  home  Bear, 
you  have  been  missed,  your  courage  has 
enriched  our  spirits,  and  your  grace  and 
wit  has  lifted  our  hearts.  God  bless  you, 
Jim. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CAN  HOUSE  COPYRIGHT  TV? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
issue  of  televising  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  remains  unresolved  before  us,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  November  19 
issue  of  Roll  Call  which  deals  with  a 
problem  the  House  is  having  in  making 
access  to  its  broadcast  signals  equally 
available  to  all  users. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Can  House  Copyhight  TV? 
(By  Rich  Burkhardt) 

A  controversy  over  whether  the  cable  tele- 
vision network  that  broadcasts  the  House 
proceedings  dally  should  be  forced  to  sell 
their  signal  to  anybody  who  asks  for  It  could 
eventually  wind  up  with  the  House  copy- 
righting the  broadcasts. 

On  the  one  side  Is  Rep.  Charles  Rose  (D- 
NC),  chairman  of  the  House  Broadcasting 
System  (HBS) .  who  says  that  there  have  been 
complaints  that  the  Cable-Satellite  Public 
Affairs  Network  (C-SPAN)  has  denied  access 
to  the  system  to  stations  who  are  not  cable 
subscribers. 

The  opposing  viewpoint  Is  taken  by  C- 
SPAN  President  Brian  Lamb,  who  believes 
that  their  position  has  largely  been  mis- 
understood and  that  a  mountain  Is  being 
made  out  of  a  molehill. 

Joan  Teegue,  staff  director  of  HBS,  said 
that  there  have  been  at  least  eight  to  ten 
letters  over  the  past  year  from  organizations 
that  say  C-SPAN  has  refused  to  sell  them 
their  signal  because  they  are  not  affiliated 
with  cable  systems.  Tt  Is  these  letters,  she 
said,  that  prompted  Rose  to  consider  copy- 
righting the  signal. 

Should  that  eventually  be  done,  she  said, 
C-SPAN  would  still  be  able  to  disseminate 
their  signal  to  cable  systems  nationwide,  but 
they  would  also  be  forced  to  supply  non- 
cable  customers  who  request  the  service  at 
a  reasonable  rate. 

Although  the  copyrighting  of  the  signal 
could  eventually  mean  that  Congress  could 
add  restrictions  on  who  could  carry  the 
broadcasts  under  what  conditions.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect, 
according  to  Rose. 

"If  we  were  to  copyright  the  signal,  it 
would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  Its 


use."  he  said.  "It  would  be  for  purposes  of 
widening  access  to  it." 

"I'm  not  absolutely  wedded  to  the  Idea  of 
copyrighting  the  House  TV  signal,"  he  said. 
"But  T  am  absolutely  wedded  to  the  Idea 
that  the  signal  belongs  to  the  taxpayers  and 
I  don't  want  anyone  carrying  that  signal  to 
assert  a  property  right  to  It." 

Lamb  contends,  however,  that  C-SPAN  Is 
not  trying  to  claim  any  property  right  over 
the  actual  floor  signal,  but  that  they  are 
only  trying  to  sell  their  service.  He  also 
points  out  that  C-SPAN  does  not  have  the 
power  to  deny  anybody  access  to  the  House 
signal. 

"They  (the  House)  are  trying  to  control 
how  we  operate  our  network,"  Lamb  said. 
"Anyone  can  pick  up  the  same  signal  at  no 
cost  directly  from  the  House.  Once  we  get  It 
and  mix  It  with  our  programming.  It  belongs 
to  us." 

Lamb  also  believes  that  If  It  wasn't  for 
the  cable  television  Industry's  willingness  to 
absorb  the  costs  of  broadcasting  the  House 
proceedings,  they  wouldn't  be  on  the  air  to- 
day In  any  form. 

"Back  In  1967  when  they  first  said  they 
were  going  to  televise,  there  was  not  one 
group  who  wanted  to  take  gavel  to  gavel  cov- 
erage." he  said.  "It  would  not  have  happened 
If  the  cable  Industry  hadn't  come  In  to  do  It, 
and  we  went  through  a  long  period  when  no- 
body wantei  to  watch  It,  then  slowly  It  be- 
g3.n  to  pick  up. 

"It's  been  done  In  a  nonprofit  way;  no- 
body's been  out  to  make  a  buck  off  of  It," 
he  continued. 

Lamb  also  points  out  that  throughout  the 
first  years  of  Its  existence.  C-SPAN  has  done 
exactly  what  they  originally  told  the  House 
that  they  would. 

"We  said  that  we  would  pick  up  the  signal, 
move  It  to  the  satellite,  and  provide  It  to 
cable  systems,  and  we  have  fulfilled  that 
promise."  he  said. 

One  station  that  tried  to  obtain  the  C- 
SPAN  signal  unsuccessfully  was  WNVT-TV, 
an  eduratlonal  channel  located  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Northern  Virginia  Community  College 
In  Annandale  that  transmits  throughout  the  . 
metropolitan  Washington  area  on  channels 
53  and  14.  Since  the  District  of  Columbia 
doesn't  have  cable  TV  at  present  and  there- 
fore couldn't  get  the  House  broadcasts.  WNVT 
wanted  to  take  the  C-SPAN  signal  and  broad- 
cast It  to  DC. 

Dan  Ward,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  WNVT,  said  that  after  they  had 
cleared  the  brondcasts  with  the  House,  they 
had  requested  C-SPAN  to  supply  them  with 
a  signal,  but  C-SPAN  refused. 

"They  said  that  they  were  doing  this  for 
cable  systems  only,  that  It  wasn't  available 
for  open-system  broadcast."  Ward  said. 

Had  they  been  able  to  pick  up  the  C-SPAN 
signal.  It  would  have  been  ideal  for  their 
purnoses,  Ward  said. 

"The  C-SPAN  uplink  was  about  3  miles 
from  us,  and  they  were  already  bringing  It 
Into  northern  Virginia  anyway."  he  said.  "We 
already  have  a  satellite  receiver,  and  all  we 
would  have  had  to  do  was  turn  It  in  their 
direction." 

However,  C-SPAN's  refusal  to  send  WNVT 
the  signal  did  not  stop  them  from  broadcast- 
ing the  House  live;  it  merely  delayed  things 
for  a  while.  They  held  their  first  live  broad- 
casts of  the  House  last  Thursday  and  Friday, 
taking  the  feed  directly  from  the  House. 

Present  plans  for  WNVT  are  to  broadcast 
any  live  proceedings  that  occur  after  3  PM 
dally,  when  they  conclude  their  regular  pro- 
(»rammlnB  day.  The  complete  day's  proceed- 
Inrrs  will  be  broadcast  on  tane-delay  later 
that  nlpht.  and  onf-e  a  new  tower  is  com- 
pleted which  wUl  enable  them  to  add  another 
channel,  the  broadcasts  will  go  out  live  dally 
on  the  new  channel. 
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Lamb  admit*  that  C-SPAN  would  not  sell 
the  signal  to  WNVT  when  they  made  their 
request  about  six  months  ago,  but  said  that 
"at  the  time,  we  had  a  policy  not  to  Mil  to 
non-cable  entitles,"  a  poUcy  which  h»«  since 
changed. 

Furthermore,  Lamb  says,  their  policy  of  not 
selling  the  signal  to  WNVT  did  not  stop  the 
station  from  obtaining  the  House  broadcasts; 
It  Just  meant  that  they  had  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  for  broadcasting  of  the 
signal. 

Since  the  time  they  changed  their  policy 
in  August  of  this  year.  Lamb  said,  there  has 
not  been  a  great  demand  on  them  for  the 
signal  from  non-cable  outlets;  he  estimates 
they  currently  have  "a  half-dozen  to  a  do»n" 
non-cable  customers. 

"There  is  not  a  groundsweU  of  interest  in 
this  country  to  provide  the  House  signal,"  he 
said.  "All  this  furor  is  based  on  a  couple  of 
companies  who  verote  their  Congressmen  and 
said  they  should  have  it  because  it  Is  In  the 
public  domain.  But  we're  not  preventing 
them  from  getting  it,  if  they  want  to  come 
In  and  take  it  from  the  House,  that's  fine." 

One  evidence  that  the  C-SPAN  policy  has 
changed  In  recent  montlu  is  the  fact  that 
George  Mason  University's  TV  system  will 
begin  carrying  live  coverage  of  the  House 
Dec.  1 ,  using  the  C-SPAN  signal,  even  though 
they  are  not  a  cable  company. 

Mike  Kelly,  who  heads  the  Oeorge  Mason 
pro!;ram,  said  that  they  will  have  a  separate 
channel  available  for  the  Senate  if  they  even- 
tually decide  to  televise  their  session,  and 
that  they  will  carry  other  C-SPAN  program- 
ming when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

The  Oeorge  Mason  system  will  be  avail- 
able within  a  35-mlle  radius  of  Washington 
for  office  buildings  only  at  the  start.  Al- 
though it  will  be  regular  over  the  air  broad- 
casting. It  will  operate  at  a  higher  frequency 
than  ret;ular  broadcasts,  which  means  that  a 
converter  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Home 
Box  Office  system  will  be  needed  to  unscram- 
ble the  signal. 

When  C-SPAN  does  not  have  programming 
on  the  air,  the  George  Mason  system  will 
cither  broadcast  university  programming  or 
air  a  UPI  and  (.lock  niuxket  "crawl,"  so  it  will 
be  operational  24  hours  a  day. 

What  will  the  cost  for  all  this  be?  'Xess 
than  (500  a  year,"  Kelly  said. 


TWO-YEAR  BUDGET  CYCLE  WOULD 
REMOVE  DELAYS  AND  CHAOS  IN 
BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
briefly  observed  that  our  current  diffi- 
culties with  the  vetoed  continuing  res- 
olution were  largely  attributable  to  our 
1-year  appropriation  cycle  and  only  the 
most  recent  example  of  the  need  for 
changing  to  a  biennial  system.  Today  I 
would  like  to  talk  in  a  little  more  detail 
about  why  I  believe  we  must  go  to  a 
2-year  budget  and  appropriation  cycle. 

In  the  past,  when  our  country  was 
smaller  and  our  problems  were  fewer  and 
simpler,  it  was  possible  and  we  succeeded 
in  making  all  the  necessary  budget  deci- 
sions in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  on  an  annual 
basis.  For  some  time  now  that  has  not 
been  possible,  and  we  have  had  to  live 
with  hastily  considered  annual  appro- 
priation bills,  and  all  too  often,  continu- 
ing resolutions  with  virtually  no  time 
for  careful  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

By  budgeting  and  appropriating  for 
only  12  months  at  a  time  we  have  so 
compressed  the  available  period  for  deal- 


ing with  the  thousands  of  complex  issues 
that  now  arise  in  Federal  budgets  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  fully 
enlightened  decisions.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage yesterday  the  President  revealed 
how  this  problem  afflicts  the  executive 
branch.  He  said : 

When  reports  came  to  us  In  September 
that  spending  and  the  deficit  for  Fiscal  Year 
1982  were  rising,  we  took  action  to  stem  the 
tide.  On  September  24,  I  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  12  percent  In  the  appropriations  for 
nearly  all  nondefense  discretionary  programs 
and  a  modest  reduction  in  our  plnn^ci  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  national  defense. 

Imagine,  6  days  before  the  1982  fiscal 
year  was  to  begin  the  President  sent  this 
kind  of  message  to  Congress.  I  would  say 
that  the  resolution  he  received  and  ve- 
toed was  better  than  he  had  any  right 
to  expect  under  these  circumstances. 

While  avoiding  the  consequences  of 
rush  continuing  resolutions,  and  realisti- 
cally enlarging  the  time  for  considera- 
tion of  regular  budget  resolutions  and 
appropriations  bills  are  alone  compelling 
justifications  for  changing  to  a  2-year 
budget  cycle,  there  are  other  equally 
worth  reasons  to  make  this  change. 

The  uncertainties  which  confront  the 
State  and  local  government  oflScials  each 
year  can  be  mitigated  substantially,  if 
not  totally  eliminated.  Today  as  in  most 
of  our  recent  years  it  has  been  impossible 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  know 
what  part  Federal  funds  would  play  in 
their  spending  plans  until  long  after  the 
fiscal  year  has  begun.  And  to  m.ake  mat-, 
ters  worse,  there  are  22  States  which 
have  already  gone  to  2-vear  budgeting, 
and  articulating  their  planning  to  a  1- 
year  Federal  budget  cycle  is  even  more 
complicated. 

Second,  if  the  Federal  Government 
goes  to  a  2-year  budget,  not  only  will 
there  be  more  time  for  coorl  analysis 
and  decisionmaking  on  the  important 
spending  issues,  with  predictably  better 
results,  there  will  also  be  more  time  for 
the  authorizing  committees  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  agencies  to  conduct 
meaningful  and  constnicfive  o^'prsight  of 
ongoing  programs.  And,  the  time  avail- 
able for  consideration  of  new  policies 
and  programs  will  lengthen,  with  again 
predictably  good  results. 

Taking  the  frenetic  haste  out  of  the 
budget  process  will  not  onlv  make  for 
better  spending  decisions,  but  the  longer 
budget  cycle  should  clearly  bring  some 
stability  and  discipline  to  our  economy 
and  contribute  to  achieving  the  goals  of 
balanced  budgets  and  reduced  inflation. 
Just  changing  from  1  to  2  years  the  pe- 
riod of  expectation  of  budfret  adiust- 
ments  to  inflation  and  other  factors  af- 
fecting the  economy  will  alone  dampen 
the  rate  of  increase  in  prices,  and  the 
concomitant  need  for  increases  in  wages. 
Indexing  a  2-year  cycle  has  got  to  be  less 
inflationary  than  adjusting  at  the  end  of 
each  year. 

TTie  2-year  budget  idea  is  attracting 
more  and  more  supporters.  I  believe  its 
time  has  come. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Panetta  and  35  of  his  col- 
league? have  snonsored  H.R.  1010,  a  bill 
similar  to  S.  1683.  The  General  Account- 


ing Office  has  commented  favorably  on 
the  biennial  budget  proposal.  Numerous 
individual  budget  experts  favor  early 
action  to  bring  about  this  change. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  30,  the 
last  day  of  flscal  1981,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues and  I  introduced  S.  1683,  the 
Budget  and  Oversight  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1981.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  legislation  is  to 
change  the  budget  cycle  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  a  1-  to  a  2-year  cycle. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  our  action  was 
prompted  by  the  recent  experience  with 
budget  and  appropriations  bills  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  familiar  delay  in 
enacting;  general  appropriations  bills  and 
by  a  growing  conviction  that  an  annual 
budget  cycle  is  no  longer  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

On  that  day  not  one  of  the  13  general 
appropriations  bills  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  the  next  day  had  parsed,  and 
the  Congress  was  2  weeks  late  in  agree- 
ing to  the  required  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  That  was  8  weeks  ago. 

Today  is  November  24,  and  still  not 
one  of  the  13  regular  appropriations  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1982  has  been  enacted,  and 
the  required  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  which  should  have 
been  agreed  to  10  weeks  ago,  has  not 
even  been  reported  out  of  committee. 
And  look  at  the  situation  yesterday.  The 
entire  Government  nearly  came  to  a  halt, 
because  the  continuing  resolution  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment operating  fell  apart  because 
there  was  not  adequate  time  to  come  up 
with  a  package  representing  substantial 
agreement  before  the  clock  ran  out. 

Mr.  President,  a  schedule  that  cannot 
be  followed  any  better  than  that  is  sim- 
ply not  a  schedule  at  all. 

It  Is  certainly  not  for  lack  of  effort  that 
the  apnropriations  bills  and  the  second 
resolution  have  not  been  passed.  It  is 
certainly  not  for  lack  of  interest.  Indeed, 
the  interest  and  the  effort  are  so  intense 
and  so  all  consuming  that  hardly  any- 
thing else  has  been  done  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
a  1-year  cycle  prohibits  full  debate  on 
the  budget  and  consideration  of  major 
policy  issues.  Instead  we  have  resolved 
ourselves  to  pro  forma  reviews  of  most  of 
the  budget.  There  is  not  sufficient  time. 
No  sooner  do  we  finish  the  job  than  we 
have  to  begin  ajra'n.  and  repeat  every- 
thing for  the  next  fiscal  vear.  Such  rep- 
etition is  not  only  wasteful,  it  is  counter- 
productive. It  is  frenetic  activity  solely 
for  the  sake  of  activity. 

And  to  t^'hat  purrose  do  we  continue 
this  frenTiv?  Do  we  think  that  the  spec- 
tacle of  furious  action  and  the  excite- 
ment of  round-the-clock  sessions  are 
satisfactory  substitutes  for  insuring  the 
orderly  operation  of  the  Government  of 
th's  great  republic? 

Mr.  President,  it  has  taken  us  a  long 
time  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  2-year 
budget.  The  annual  appronriations  proc- 
ess was  not  working  well  before  1974.  and 
the  passaee  of  the  Coneressional  Budget 
Act  in  that  year  on'y  made  matters 
worse.  Listen  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Alice 
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Rivlin.  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
March-April  1981  issue  of  Challenge: 

In  particular,  the  annual  budget  cycle  is 
a  pernicious  one.  For  most  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, annual  review  Is  too  frequent. 

And  later  in  the  same  article,  she  says: 
An  obvious  first  step  toward  reducing  the 
frequency  of  decisions  on  government  pro- 
grams would  be  2-vear  appropriations  for  al- 
most everything.  This  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  use  the  first  year  of  each  2-year  ses- 
sion for  oversight  and  the  second  to  enact 
a  2-year  appropriation. 

She  notes  that  annual  review  of  aU 
spending  is  wasteful  and  impedes  con- 
sideration of  major  issues  and  that  a 
better  approach  would  "involve  fewer, 
less  frequent  appropriations,  a  multi- 
year  planning  cycle,  but  with  room  for 
short-run  flexibility  in  a  few  programs." 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  on 
October  29  of  this  year,  she  again  stated 
her  support  for  a  biennial  budget,  say- 
ing: 

The  procedures  of  the  budget  process  to- 
day force  Members  of  Congress  to  make  so 
many  budgetary  decisions  each  year  that 
they  cannot  possibly  take  time  to  make  them 
In  light  of  thorough  review  and  informed 
debate.  The  process  could  be  dramatically 
improved  by  drastically  reducing  the  num- 
bers and  frequency  of  budget  decisions  that 
must  be  made  each  year. 

Currently,  for  many  programs,  the  Con- 
gress must  each  year  debate  and  pass  an  au- 
thorization bill,  set  an  approprl.itlon  level  in 
an  appropriations  bill,  and  make  provisions 
for  the  activity  in  the  concurrent  budget 
resolutions.  In  addition,  this  year  and  last, 
the  Congress  may  also  have  had  to  make 
decisions  about  the  program  or  activity  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  process.  The  results 
of  these  multiple,  annual  actions  are  a 
crowded  Congressional  calendar  and  delays 
in  the  passage  of  key  budgetary  legislation. 
Authorizations  are  not  enacted  before  appro- 
priations bill  must  be  brought  up:  the  ap- 
propriations bills  do  not  get  enacted  before 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year;  and  indeed,  the 
Congress  barely  finishes  the  budget  for  one 
fiscal  year  before  it  is  forced  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  for  the  next  year. 

It  is  not  clear  that  a  thorovjgh  annual  re- 
view of  all  federal  programs  would  be  desira- 
ble even  if  It  were  possible.  It  Is  hard  to 
Clink  of  examples  of  activities  that  really 
need  thorough  reexamination  and  -redirec- 


tion each  year.  Too  frequent  changes  can  be 
counterproductive.  Transfer  payments  need 
to  be  predictable,  so  that  peoples'  lives  are 
not  disrupted.  Military  capability  suffers  If 
signals  change  too  often.  Procurement  costs 
can  go  up,  not  down,  if  production  lines  are 
alternately  speeded  up,  slowed  down,  or  even 
halted  pending  Congressional  action.  In 
grant  programs,  frequent  cha'iges  and  \m- 
certalnty  are  costly  and  disruptive  to  recip- 
ients, primarily  state  and  local  governments. 
Indeed,  almost  all  programs  would  work  bet- 
ter If  authorizations  and  appropriations 
were  enacted  for  several  years  at  a  time. 
About  the  only  exceptions  are  disaster  assist- 
ance, military  contingencies,  or  counter- 
cyclical programs  where  triggering  mecha- 
nisms are  not  appropriate. 

One  alternative  to  the  overcrowded  calen- 
dar of  the  annual  process  would  be  to  move 
to  a  biennial  budget.  I  have  long  believed 
that  authorizations  for  federal  activities 
should  be  for  a  minimum  of  two,  and  prefer- 
ably three  or  more  years.  In  addition,  ap- 
propriations for  most  federal  activities  could 
also  be  placed  on  a  cycle  of  at  least  two 
years"  length.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
technical  obstacles  to  setting  spending  ceil- 
ings and  revenue  floors  for  a  two-year  period 
in  a  budget  resolution. 

Oi.e  can  imagine  a  dramatically  dlTerent 
Congressional  calendar  under  these  changes. 
In  the  first  session  of  any  term,  the  Congress 
could  adopt  a  budget  resolution,  authoriza- 
tions, and  appropriations  for  two  fiscal  years. 
During  the  second  session  Congressional 
committees  would  be  free  to  conduct  over- 
sight of  authorizations  and  supplementals, 
or  revisions  to  authorizations  or  budget 
resolutions  as  necessary.  The  next  Congress, 
considering  reauthorizations  and  appropria- 
tions during  Its  first  session  would  be  then 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  ground- 
work done  by  the  previous  Congress.  It  would 
be  free,  of  course,  to  revise  the  budget  handed 
on  to  It  by  the  previous  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1633  would  bring  this 
into  effect.  Let  me  outline  some  of  the 
changes  S.  1683  would  make.  First  and 
most  important,  it  would  convert  the 
bud?et  cycle  from  1  to  2  years.  The  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
would  be  considered  and  agreed  to  in 
the  first  sess'on  of  a  Congress,  as  would 
authorization  bills.  Committees'  reports 
of  their  allocations  of  the  resolution 
totals  would  be  due  October  1.  These 
would  be  the  last  budget  related  events 
of  the  first  session  and  would  provide  the 
general  framework  and  benchmarks  for 


the  actions  in  the  second  session  on 
spending  bills. 

In  the  second  session,  the  focus  would 
be  on  spending  bills  and  on  the  second 
resolution  and  reconciliation.  The  2-year 
cycle  permits  adequate  time  to  be  pro- 
vided for  each  of  the  steps.  For  example, 
S.  1683  provides  8  weeks  for  committees 
to  comply  with  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions and  for  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reso- 
lution to  be  agreed  to,  instead  of  the  10 
days  provided  by  the  current  process. 

S.  1683  provided  2  months  for  commit- 
tees to  prepare  their  reports  of  their  al- 
locations under  the  first  resolution.  This 
is  related  to  another  provision  of  the  bill 
requiring  such  reports  to  contain  budget 
account  detail  so  they  can  be  the  oc- 
casions for  serious  committee  considera- 
tion of  budget  priorities  and  can  be 
reliable  benchmarks  for  determining  if 
sp:nding  bills  are  within  the  budget  tar- 
gets. 

The  timing  of  the  economic  reports 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
of  views  and  estimates,  and  of  the  first 
resolution  are  such  that  all  committee,s 
can  benefit  from  the  CBO  estimates  and 
so  that  the  Budcret  Committees  can  have 
time  to  consider  the  views  and  estimates 
reports  in  their  work  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion. The  constraints  of  a  1-year  period 
are  such  that  it  was  not  and  is  not  pos- 
sible to  make  that  a  reality  in  the  present 
budget  cvcle.  S.  1683  makes  other 
changes  to  improve  the  budget  process, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  it 
carefully. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Ssnators  Bumpers,  Pell,  and  Danforth 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1683,  and  I  urge  the 
committees  to  which  it  has  been  referred 
to  give  it  full  and  careful  attention  at 
their  earliest  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
he  inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks  the  table  on  the 
back  of  todav's  Senatn  Calendar  setting 
forth  the  status  of  the  appropriations 
bills  and  an  editorial  from  the  Lexington 
Leader,  dated  October  8,  1981,  entitled 
"Two-year  budgeting  system  worth  seri- 
ous consideration." 

There  bem?  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  1ST  SESSION,  97TH  CGNGtfSS 


Number  of  bill       Short  title 


Passed 
House 
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and  re- 
ferred in 
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in  Senate 


Passed 
Senate 


Sent  to 
conference 


Conference  report 
agreed  to  in— 


Senate 


House 


Date  ap- 
proved, 
1981 


Number 
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H.R.  3512 Supplemental.  1981 

H.R.  4034 HUD,  1982 

H.J.  Res.  308 Urgent  Supplemental.  HHS,  1981 

H.R.4035 Interior,  1982 

H.R.  4144 Energy  and  Water,  1982.. 

H.R.  4119 Agriculture.  1982 

H.R.  4121 Treasury,  1982 

H.R.  4169 rommerce,  Justire,  State  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4209 Transportition,  1982... 

H.R.  4241 Military  Construction.  1982 

H.J.Res.325 Continuins.  1982    .. 

H.R.  4522 District  of  Columbia,  1982 

H.R.  4560 labor,  HHS,  and  Education 

S.  1802 Foreign  Assistance,  1982     

H.J.  Res.  357 Further  Continuing,  1982 

S.  1857 Defense,  1982    .. 

H.R.  4995 Defense,  1982 

H.J.  Res.  368 Further  Continuing,  1982 


May  13 Way  14. 

July  21 July  22.. 

July  23 July  23.. 

July  22 July  23.. 

July  24 July  27.. 

July  27 July  28.. 

July  30 Aug.  4.. 

.  Sept.  9 .Sept.  10. 

Sept.  10...  Sept.  14 

.  Sept.  16...  Sept.  17. 

Sept.  16....  Sept.  17. 

Sept.  22...  Sept.  24. 

.  Oct.  6 Oct.  7... 

•  •     •  •     •     • 

'.  Nov.  16....  Nov.  16. 

•  •    •  •     •     • 

;  Nov.  18....  Nov.  19. 
.  Nov.  23..-.  Nov.  23. 


May  14 May  21 May  28 June  4 June  4 JuneS.. 

July  23 July  30 Sept  9 Nov.  21....  Sept.  15....  (') 

•••       July  23 •♦•           •••  •*•       July  29.. 

July  23 Oct.  27 Nov.  4 Nov.  12.... 

Oct.  28 Nov.5 Nov.  12....  Nov.  21....  Nov.  20 

Oct.  22 Oct  30 Nov.  4 

Sept.  22. 


97-12 


97-26 


Nov.  3 Nov.  4. 


Oct  30. 
Oct.  27. 
Nov.  12 

Sept  23...  Sept  25...  Sept  25.. 

Oct  27 Oct  30 Nov.  10.. 

Nov.  9. 


Sept  30. 
Nov.  19. 


..  Sept  30-. 
-.  Nov.  18.. 


-.  Oct  1. 


97-51 


Nov.  3 Nov.  17 

Nov.  17....  Nov.  20....  Nov. 20... 
Nov.  17 


Nov.  22....  Nuv.22....  Nov.  23. 


Vetoed 
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Two-Year  Budgeting  System  Worth  Serious 
Consideration 

If  Americans  are  confused  and  frustrated 
at  budget  time  in  Wa^ihlngton,  think  what  it 
Is  like  for  lawmakers  and  olCcials  who  must 
put  together  the  complicated  and  often- 
hated  document  known  as  the  federal  budget. 

Consider  tbe  hundreds  of  hours  spent  In 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  mak- 
ing line-Item  decisions  and  trying  to  Justify 
them. 

Consider  also  that  no  sooner  Is  tbe  task 
completed  than  It  is  almost  time  to  start 
working  on  next  year's  budget. 

So  prolonged  Is  tbe  annual  agony  that  one 
lawmaker.  U.S.  Sen.  Wendell  ford.  Kentucky 
Democrat,  wants  to  do  something  about  it. 

Sen.  Ford  has  proposed  legislation  that 
would  establish  a  two-year  budget  process. 
Ford  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
bill  Is  not  an  Innovative  approach.  Kentucky 
and  at  least  20  other  states  operated  on  a 
two-year  fiscal  cycle. 

Innovation  is  not  the  aim.  efficiency  Is  the 
purpose  of  Ford's  move,  and  we  think  the 
idea  deserves  some  serious  consideration  in 
the  nation's  capital. 

The  need  for  changing  the  budget  process 
Is  obvious.  For  example,  as  the  government 
was  set  to  begin  a  new  fiscal  year.  Congress 
had  not  finished  legislative  action  on  any  of 
13  separate  appropriations.  In  reality,  that 
forces  the  go.ernment  into  a  day-by-day 
operation  under  the  traditional  continuing 
resolution. 

We  agree  with  Sen.  Ford  that  such  a  make- 
shift system  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
budgeting  process. 

This  year's  failure  to  meet  deadlines  was 
no  exception,  only  once  in  (he  past  five  years 
have  all  13  appropriations  bills  been  com- 
pleted at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year.  Also 
in  the  past  five  years.  Ford  explains.  deadIine-> 
for  the  first  and  second  budget  resolutions 
have  been  met  only  twice  out  of  10  report- 
ing dates. 

That  adds  up  to  the  inescapable  and  al- 
most embarrassing  conclusion  that  Congress 
is  not  performing  Its  budgeting  Job  satis- 
factorily. 

In  aduiUon  to  bringing  about  needed  effi- 
ciency In  the  budget  process,  a  two-year  sys- 
tem might  be  a  road  to  stricter  spending 
discipline  and  financial  accountability.  There 
might  be  a  domino  effect  on  the  national  eco- 
nomy If  a  modicum  of  stability  in  federal 
fiscal  policy  could  be  achieved. 

Sen.  Ford  also  mal-es  a  pertinent  point 
when  he  says  the  two-year  operation  would 
allow  government  agencleT  to  plan  more  effi- 
ciently for  implementation  of  programs. 

The  Kentucky  lawmaker  is  not  alone  in  hi."; 
boost  for  a  new  sjrstem.  Hs  cl'es  the  present 
director  of  the  bur^"e^  David  S'o^kman  a^  a 
possible  cohort.  Stockman  co-sponsored  simi- 
lar legislation  when  he  was  in  Congre==s.  In 
addition,  Dr.  Alice  Rlvlln,  director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  back  the  two-year 
Idea. 

Given  the  grand  mess  which  the  budget 
period  brings  to  federal  government,  and  the 
confusion  In  the  minds  of  lawmakers  and 
taxpayers,  a  two-year  system  might  answer 
many  of  the  problems.  Certainly  It  deserves 
a  chance. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

"Mi.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 
DEFEATS  HIS  OWN  TROOPS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some- 
how this  great  American  press  of  ours — 
and  it  is  a  great,  free,  highly  competent 
press — missed  one  of  the  most  ironic 
and  interesting  stories  of  the  year.  Pres- 
ident Reagan  marched  into  battle  in  the 
last  few  days  and  won  a  smashing  vic- 
tory. He  slapped  down  a  continuing  res- 
olution of  the  Congress  and  really — as 
the  press  reported — played  hard  ball  in 
doing  so.  He  won,  but  over  whom? 

Consider  that  the  President's  foe  was 
the  continuing  resolution  we  had  passed 
continuing  spending  until  July  15,  1982, 
at  a  level  the  President  considered  ex- 
cessive. In  the  House  it  is  true  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  the  House 
Democrats  voted  and  worked  for  the  res- 
olution. It  is  also  true  that  in  the  House 
the  Republican  leadership  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  voted  and  worked 
against  the  resolution.  So  the  resolution 
passed  the  House  in  the  face  of  a  clear 
announcement  from  the  White  House 
that  the  President  strongly  opposed  the 
legislation  and  intended  to  veto  it. 

Now  what  happened  in  the  Reoubli- 
can  Senate?  In  view  of  the  President's 
emphatic  opposition  to  the  resolution 
and  his  announced  determination  to 
veto  it.  Why  did  not  the  Republican  Sen- 
ale  kill  it?  At  this  point,  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
we  had  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
man-bites-dog  developments  on  a  mat- 
ter of  great  national  import  in  recent 
years.  Yes,  indeed,  the  Republican  lead- 
ership could  have  killed  the  resolution 
in  the  Senate.  But  what  did  they  do? 

It  was  astounding,  Mr.  President.  The 
Republican  majority  leader  spoke  and 
voted  for  the  resolution  the  President  so 
strongly  opposed.  His  assistant  spoke 
and  voted  for  the  resolution.  "ITie  Re- 
publican manager  of  the  resolution,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  had  led  the  Senate  confer- 
ees, voted  and  spoke  for  the  resolution 
the  President  so  emphatically  opposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  lead- 
er. Senator  Byrd,  supported  the  Presi- 
dent and  opposed  the  resolution,  so  did 
the  assistant  leader,  so  did  I  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic floor  manager. 

In  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  con- 
tradictory debates  in  this  body  in  a  long 
time.  Republican  Senator  after  Repub- 
lican Senator  would  get  up  to  speak  in 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  then  without  finding  a  single 
good  word  to  say  for  the  resolution 
announce  he  intended  to  vote  for  it.  For 
it,  Mr.  President.  And  then  came  the 
vote.  Of  the  53  Republicans,  my  tally 
shows  that  3  Republicans  did  not  vote. 
3  voted  in  support  of  the  President  and 
against  the  resolution,  and  47  voted  for 
the  resolution  and  against  the  President. 
And  this  came  from  a  party  in  the  Sen- 


ate that  has  given  the  President  more 
consistent  support  than  any  President 
previously  has  enjoyed  from  his  party 
in  this  body  in  a  long,  long  time.  On  the 
other  hand.  Democrats  voted  against  the 
resolution  and  for  the  President  over- 
whelmingly. Of  46  Senate  Democrats.  12 
were  absent.  1  opposed  the  President  and 
voted  for  the  resolution,  and  33  sup- 
ported the  President  and  voted  against 
the  resolution. 

So  the  President  not  only  lost  in  the 
Republican  Senate,  but  he  lost  entirely 
because  Republican  Senators  voted 
against  him.  And  this  was  a  deliberate 
calculated,  hard-fought  achievement.  A 
number  of  Republican  Senators  first 
voted  to  support  the  President  and  op- 
posed the  resolution.  At  one  point,  1 
minute  before  the  vote  was  tallied,  it 
was  losing  by  about  10  votes.  Then  the 
Republican  leadership  sent  out  the 
word  and  Republicans  overwhelmingly 
switched.  Result:  The  resolution  the 
President  opposed  passed — owing  en- 
tirely to  support  from  the  President'.s 
own  loyal  Senate  Republicans. 

How  do  we  explain  this  remarkable 
story?  Why  did  Republicans  vote  over- 
v.helmingly  to  apparently  defy  their 
President  and  pass  what  he  called  a  big 
.^pending,  budget-busting  resolution 
which  he  announced  he  intended  to 
veto?  Mr.  President,  only  one  explana- 
tion makes  sense.  The  President  wanted 
the  resolution  that  he  opposed  passed. 
Can  anyone  who  is  old  enougn  lo  recog- 
nize that  there  really  is  not  a  Santa 
Claus,  that  the  tooth  fairy  does  not 
really  exist,  honestly  believe  that  the 
President  actually  wanted  that  resolu- 
tion killed  when  it  is  clear  that  he  passed 
the  word— he  must  have  passed  the 
word— to  his  Senate  supporters  asking 
them  to  vote  for  the  budget-busting 
resolution? 

Pass  it.  Now  think  of  the  Implications 
of  this.  The  President  opposed  to  the 
resolution,  crusading  in  the  country 
a?ainst  it,  but  wanting  it  passed.  Why? 
So  he  could  close  down  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  Monday  and  issue  a  veto 
and  require  the  Congress  to  conspicu- 
ou.sly  say  "Uncle,  raise  the  white  flag 
and  pass  the  resolution  the  President 
wanted  passed." 

Mr.  President,  this  was  strictly  Holly- 
wood. The  press  has  hinted  at  this  but 
they  have  never  told  the  true  and  full 
story  of  this  Senate  vote.  This  is  what 
reveals  it.  That  story  has  not  been  told. 

All  of  what  happened  on  Monday  was 
unnecessary.  Suppose  the  President 
passed  word  on  Sunday  that  he  wanted 
the  resolution  killed  in  the  Republican 
Senate.  Does  anyone  really  doubt  that 
the  Senate  would  have  killed  that  reso- 
lution forthwith?  We  could  have  acted 
on  the  resolution  before  5  p.m.  on  Sun- 
day. The  Speaker  could  have  and  would 
have  sent  another  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ate identical  to  the  resolution  we  passed 
at  about  5:15 — 24  hours  later  on  Mon- 
day. 


'  Senate  amendment  4  in  disagreement  amended. 
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If  the  President  had  told  his  Senate 
Republicans  to  kill  the  resolution  cer- 
tainly they  would  have  done  exactly  that 
on  Sunday.  We  could  have  promptly 
passed  the  continuing  resolution  the 
President  wanted.  There  would  have 
been  no  closedown  of  the  Government 
Monday.  The  taxpayers  would  have  saved 
several  million  dollars.  And  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  secured  a  genuine  vic- 
tory— not  a  closedown  the  Government 
victory— not  a  victory  over  his  own 
troops  in  the  Senate.  But  he  would  have 
forced  the  Congress  to  kill  the  resolu- 
tion he  opposed.  He  would  have  won  the 
victory  without  the  expensive,  unnec- 
essary, shnw-business  bath  for  the  tax- 
payers that  we  have  gone  through. 

Somehow  the  American  press — the 
best  press  in  the  world — has  missed  one 
of  the  mo'^t  obvious  stories  of  the  year. 
How  the  Pres'dent's  big  battle  of  the 
week  was  fou<'ht  against  h'.s  own  troops, 
and  how  he  ordered  them  Into  defeat — 
so  he  could  win  a  victory. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY,  EXTRADI- 
TION. AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
CONSTITUTION  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  a  recent  artic-e  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany  are  considering  a  proposal  to 
revise  the  extradition  procedure  for 
Americans  accused  of  war  crimes  in 
West  Germany.  After  studying  the 
article,  I  am  struck  bv  the  fact  that 
American  extradition  treaties  are  care- 
fully conceived  and  worded,  and  closely 
scrutinized  so  as  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum protection  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Both  the  West  German  Federal  Minis- 
try of  Justice,  and  our  own  Department 
of  Justice  have  expressed  interest  in  this 
new  proposal.  WhUe  simplifying  the  ex- 
tradition process,  the  new  proposal  con- 
tinues to  stress  that  the  accused  is  af- 
forded full  legal  protection  of  his  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  Even  under  this 
new  simpler  version  of  the  treaty,  there 
remain  extensive  provisions  for  guaran- 
teeing these  critical  rights  of  Americans. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  before  ex- 
tradition occurs.  American  authorities 
must  prove  that  all  of  the  following  have 
occurred : 

First.  That  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment has  officially  lodged  charges 
against  the  accused; 

Second.  That  support  in  the  form  of 
legally  admissible  evidence  indeed  ex- 
ists; and 

Third.  That  the  proposed  extradition 
conforms  to  all  legal  protections  and 
procedures  of  existing  extradition 
treaties. 

While  this  new  proposal  offers  the  pos- 
sibility of  speedier  trials  for  suspected 
war  criminals,  it  reinforces  a  point  wh'ch 
I  and  other  supporters  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  have  emphasized  time  and  time 
again.  The  Genocide  Treaty  would  not 


allow  random  extraditions  of  American 
citizens  for  trial  in  loreiijn  courts. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  extradition  within  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Ratification  of  the 
treaty  wo 'Id  not  affect  ex\st/ng  extradi- 
tion treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  As  the  understanding  accom- 
panying the  treaty  states: 

Nothing  In  Article  VI  shall  affect  the 
rlrht  of  any  state  to  bring  to  trial  before 
Its  own  tribunals  any  of  Us  nationals  for 
acts  committed  outside  the  state. 

SJmrly  stated,  any  state  may  put  on 
trial  its  own  citizens  for  acts  committed 
outside  of  that  state.  Separate  extradi- 
tion treaties  provide  for  transfer  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  committing  war  crimes 
for  trial  elsewhere.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  State  Department  use 
great  care  to  assure  both  the  legality  and 
constitutionality  of  any  extradition 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  This  is  exemplified  by  the  careful 
review  now  taking  place  concerning  th2 
West  German  Extradition  Treaty  re- 
garding war  criminals.  Certainly,  this 
concern  would  be  even  greater  in  the 
examination  of  any  extradition  treaty 
arising  from  th?  implementation  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


TO  ESTABLISH  THE  U.S.  ACADEMY 
OF  PEACE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  with  Senators  Mark 
O.  Haifieli)  find  .If,  n  n-~  Randolph  as 
principal  cosponsors,  and  Senators  Mark 
Andsews,  Max  Baucus,  Joseph  R.  Biden, 
Rudy  Boschwitz,  Bill  Bradley,  Dale 
Bumpers,  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Howard  W.  Cannon  ,  John  H. 
Thafee.  Thad  Cochran,  Alan  Cranston, 
John  C.  Danforth,  Dennis  DeConcini, 
David  Durenbergf.r,  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  J.  Jam::s  Exon,  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Gary  Hart.  Fowell  Hefltn,  John 
Hfinz,  Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  Roger  W.  Jepsen,  J.  Bennett 
Johnston,  Nancy  La'Don  Kasseb.^um, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Carl  Levin,  Russell  B.  Long,  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  John  Melcher,  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum,  George  J.  Mitchell, 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Frank  H. 
MuRKOwsKi,  Claiborne  Pell,  Larry 
Pressler,  David  Pryor,  Donald  W. 
RiECLE,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Jim  Sasser, 
Alan  K.  Simpson,  Arlen  Specter,  Robert 
T.  Stafford,  John  C.  Stennis,  Paul  E. 
Tsongas,  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  and  Har- 
rison A.  Williams  as  cosponsors — a  to- 
tal of  52  cosponsors — a  bill  which  would 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Proposals  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  and  establish  the  U.S.  Acad- 
emy of  Peace. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  our  Nation's 
heritage,  power  and  prestige,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  we  must  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  major 
force  for  world  peace.  In  truth,  the  Amer- 


ican comm'tment  to  peace  is  as  old  as 
our  republic  Itself.  At  the  end  ot  the 
Amer  can  Revoiut  on,  when  the  founders 
of  our  Nation  were  draf  t  ng  a  new  con- 
stitution, a  "Plan  for  a  Peace  Office"  was 
published  in  a  popular  almanac.  The  pro- 
posed Peace  Oflice  was  envisioned  as  an 
integral  component  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  to  have  as  its  objective 
the  education  of  Americans  in  the  art 
and  sc.ence  of  peace. 

The  original  "Plan  for  a  Peace  Office" 
has  been  attributed  both  to  Benjamin 
Rush,  a  prominent  phys'cian  and  signer 
of  th3  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
to  Benjamin  Bannecker,  a  black  mathe- 
matician who  was  the  publisher  of  the 
almanac  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
George  Washington,  himself,  as  our  Na- 
tion's first  President,  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  peace  agency  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  this  century,  the  desire  for  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  peace  reappeared  in 
1935  when  US.  Senator  Matthew  M. 
Neely  of  West  Virginia  introduced  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Ff^era'  Denartment  of  Peace.  The  pro- 
posed Department  closely  resembled  the 
Rush/Bannecker  Peace  OfBce. 

A  Bureau  of  Peace  and  Friendship,  to 
be  located  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  was  also  proposed  in  1935  by  U.S. 
Representative  Fred  Berman  of  Iowa. 
The  Bureau,  to  be  headed  by  an  eminent 
sociologist,  was  to  carry  out  sociological 
research  on  matters  pertaining  to  peace 
and  war.  Research  was  also  the  focus  of 
two  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
in  194")  and  1947  by  then-Representative 
Everett  M.  Dirksen  of  Illinois.  The  Dirk- 
sen  resolutions  would  have  established  a 
Division  of  Peace  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State. 

Research  and  education  were  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  these  early  proposals, 
but,  in  later  years,  the  concept  of  a  Fed- 
eral institution  devoted  to  peace  was  ex- 
panded. In  1945,  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  small,  high-level  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  with  the  Secretary  serv- 
ing, among  other  things,  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  shall  in  a  mo- 
ment. This  is  a  terrible  time  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  interrupt,  because  this  is  what 
I  was  going  to  say : 

In  that  same  year,  then  Representa- 
tive Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia introduced  a  Department  of  Peace 
bill  which  incorporated  for  the  first  tiine 
the  idea  that  the  international  exchange 
of  people  and  ideas  is  an  effective  means 
of  promoting  peace.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  that  same  Jennings  Randolph, 
now  a  U.S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
remains  strongly  committed  to  this  idea 
and  is  a  principal  cosponsor  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today.  The  Randolph 
concept  is  an  integral  part  of  our  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  now  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  the  able  Senator  from 
Hawaii  yields  to  me  for  this  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  effec- 
tive statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matshnaga)  as  he  discusses 
something  that  in  a  sense  is  new,  but  it 
is  also  in  a  sense  something  that  has 
been  before  Congress  in  one  form  or  an- 
other since  June  1945. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  Senator 
Wiley  and  that  the  introduction  of  his 
measure  in  the  Senate  was  the  same 
month  that  I  had  the  introduction  of  a 
somewhat  similar  measure  in  June  1945. 
The  Senator's  reference  to  him  is  his- 
torically correct  and  I  add  that  these 
were  the  words  of  Senator  Wiley  at  the 
time  that  he  introduced  the  measure  in 
that  year.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
speaking  in  this  Chamber,  said: 

I  would  llUe  to  see  this  great  Nation 
be  the  first  on  Earth  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace.  And  I  would  like  to  see  the 
world  peace  capital  on  free  American  soil, 
not  at  Oeneva,  Vienna  or  the  scene  of  past 
failures,  hates,  fears  and  Intrigues. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Matsunaga  has  given  us.  at  this  time,  a 
fresh  look,  a  new  dimension,  at  the  pro'o- 
lems  of  world  peace  because  they  now 
are  centered  in  a  world  where  what  hap- 
pens that  might  be  negative  from  the 
standpoint  of  conflict  or  war  touches 
every  other  part  of  the  world  in  a  matter 
of  seconds — not  weeks  or  months  or  even 
years. 

Little  did  any  of  us  realize,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  thoughtfully  mentioned  by  the 
Senator,  the  full  and  dreadful  accuracy 
of  our  fears  regarding  an  attitude  of  in- 
ternational unconcern  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall,  at  this  time,  not 
speak  formally,  but  I  wanted  to  touch 
upon  the  interest  indicated  by  Senator 
Matsunaga  in  Senator  Wiley  at  the  time 
we  introduced  the  Peace  Denartment 
measure,  the  same  month,  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  He  is  a  principal 
cosr:onsor  of  th's  measure,  and  has  been, 
indeed,  active  in  the  area  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  congressional  hearings 
were  held  on  the  measures  introduced 
in  1945  and  1947,  but  in  thnt  era  the 
real  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  were  the  successful  creation  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  subsequent 
addition  of  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  1949. 

In  1955,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower pointed  with  concern  to  the  "un- 
precedented destructive  rower  of  the  new 
weapons  and  the  international  tensions 
which  powerful  armaments  aggravate." 
He  appointed  a  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Disarmament.  That  indi- 
vidual. Gov.  Harold  Stassen  of  Minne- 
sota, was  given  Cabinet  rank  and  was 
often  referred  to  as  the  Secretary  of 
Peace. 


Also  in  1955,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  and  Re::resentative  Charles 
Bennett  of  Florida  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  for 
a  Just  and  Lasting  Peace,  and  Repre- 
sentative Harold  Ostertag  of  New  York 
introduced  a  bill  which  included  the  con- 
cept of  a  National  Peace  College  which 
would  carry  out  both  education  and 
training. 

Between  1959  and  1961.  the  proposal 
which  eventually  became  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  took  shape 
in  Congress.  Two  of  the  most  prominent 
sponsors  of  the  19G0  bills  were  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  who 
proposed  a  national  peace  academv,  and 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  proposed  an  arms  control  re- 
search institute. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy,  speaking 
at  the  American  University  commence- 
ment exercises  here  in  Wa  hington,  D.C.. 
observed  that  "The  pursuit  of  peace  is 
not  as  dramatic  as  the  pursuit  of  war.  but 
we  have  no  more  urgent  task."  He  spoke 
of  peace  as  "the  necessary  rational  end 
of  rational  men."  He  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  not  referring  to  some  vague  con- 
cept of  universal  good  will,  but  to  a  prac- 
tical and  attainable  peace,  "based  not  on 
a  sudden  revolution  in  human  nature, 
but  on  a  gradual  evolution  in  human 
institutions." 

Since  1S63,  I  have  been  a  principal 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional institution  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  peace,  and  I,  too,  have  found  that 
peace  is  a  most  difficult  concept  to  sell. 
In  1976,  after  my  election  to  the  Senate, 
I  joined  Senator  Randolph  and  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon  in  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Peace  including,  among 
other  things,  a  National  Academv  of 
Peace.  We  decided  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  were  probablv  unaware 
of  the  long  history  of  this  propo<;al  and 
its  great  potential,  so  we  decided  to  pur- 
sue a  strategy  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
various  peace  academy  proposals.  In 
1978,  Congress  authorized  a  1-year  study 
as  part  of  the  Education  Act  amendments 
of  that  year.  Public  Law  95-561.  A  nine- 
member  Study  Commission,  with  three 
members  selected  by  the  Pre-ident  of  the 
United  States,  three  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  three  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  appointed  in  the  latter  part  of  1979. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  other  members 
of  wh-ch  included  the  following: 

vice  Chairman:  Dr.  James  H.  Laue,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Honorable  John  Ashbrook  (R-Ohlo) ,  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Arthur  Barnes,  President  of  the  New 
Yorlc  Urban  Coalition  of  New  York,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Elsie  Bouldlng,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Sociology  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 


Dr.  John  Dellenback,  President  of  the 
Christian  CoUege  Consortium  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Mr.  John  P.  Dunfey.  President  of  Dunfey 
Hotels  Corporation  of  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Honorable  Dan  Ollckman  (D-Kansas). 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  William  P.  Lincoln,  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Collaborative  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Services,  situated  In  Watertown. 
Massachusetts. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Proposals  for 
th3  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution  was  mandated  by  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  various  proposals 
for  a  national  peace  academy,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  such  an  institution 
should  be  established,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendatiojis  with  respect  to  its  size, 
scape,  and  location.  The  Commission  held 
12  public  hearing-,  'n  as  mnny  Amer  can 
cities,  from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  and  the 
Comm  ssioners  rcviev.ed  the  existing 
literature  relating  to  conflict  resolution 
and  held  many  Informal  meetings  with 
many  varied  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Thousands  of  witnesses,  both  ex- 
perts and  plain  citizens,  t-'stif  ed  or  wrote 
to  the  Commission  to  express  their  views. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  activi- 
t  es,  the  Commiss  on  decided  that  a 
focused  Federal  investment  in  peace  ed- 
ucation is  necessary  to  stimulate  broad 
Government,  private,  and  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  international  peace  endeav- 
ors. Furthermore,  the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  such  an  investment  would 
help  the  United  States  achieve  its  twin 
goals  of  international  peace  and  inter- 
national security.  The  Commission  found 
amnle  evidence  that  conflict  resolut  on 
sk  lis  exist  and  are  being  utilized  on  the 
local.  State  and  national  levels,  but  they 
have  never  been  fully  recognized  or  effec- 
tively utilized  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

What  would  the  Academy  of  Peace 
look  Ike?  What  would  it  do?  How  much 
would  it  cost?  These  were  also  questions 
which  were  raised  and  addressed  during 
the  Comm  ssion's  study. 

As  envisioned  by  the  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Academy  of  Peace  ^sould  be  a  fed- 
erally chartered,  nonprofit  corporation. 
Its  core  hudTCt  would  come  from  con- 
gressional appropriations,  but  it  would 
a.so  solicit  supplemental  private  fund- 
ing. Its  princ  ral  facilities  would  be  lo- 
cated within  the  Washington,  D.C.  area, 
but  it  would  provide  outreach  and  exten- 
sion programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  coimtry. 

As  interdisciplinary,  educational  insti- 
tution, the  Academy  would  provide  grad- 
uate and  postgraduate  educational  pro- 
grams for  which  students  at  institutions 
of  higher  educat  on  could  receive  credit. 
It  would  conduct  training,  workshops 
and  other  continuing  education  services 
for  public  and  private  sector  individuals 
and  organizations,  a  med  at  developing 
and  strengthening  their  conflict  resolu- 
t  on  skills,  and  it  wou^d  conduct  research 
and  disseminate  informat  on  about  its 
findings.  The  Academy  would  respond  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  Congress,  the 
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executive  branch,  and  individuals  and 
organizations  in  private  enterprise  and 
voluntary  associations. 

A  Center  for  International  Peace 
would  be  established  within  the  Academy 
to  which  leaders  from  this  Nation  and 
abroad  would  be  appointed  to  study,  and 
the  Academy  would  establish  the  award 
of  a  Medal  of  Peace  to  be  presented  an- 
nually by  the  President  of  the  United 

Cfof PC 

The  cost  of  such  an  Academy  is  modest 
indeed.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
$15  million  fund  for  the  purchase  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace.  In 
addition,  funds  in  the  amount  of  $6  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  the  Acad- 
emy's operations  during  its  first  year. 
Our  bill  contains  a  $10  million  author- 
ization for  the  Academy's  second-year 
operations,  adding  up  to  a  total  author- 
ization of  $31  million,  which  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  single  B-1 
bomber.  It  is  a  modest  amount,  indeed, 
when  compared  to  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  ravages  of  war  or  maintaining  con- 
stant readiness  for  war.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  the  United  States  has 
provided  other  nations  with  over  $236 
billion  in  military  assistance,  economic 
and  technical  aid,  much  of  it  to  repair 
the  damage  of  that  war  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  Basin. 

Currently,  Congress  has  under  consid- 
eration a  proposal  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  for  an  additional  100  B-1 
bombers.  The  cost  of  a  single  B-1  is 
either  $280  million,  if  you  believe  the  De- 
fense Department,  or  $400  million  if  you 
believe  the  Congressional  Budget  OCBce. 
If  we  struck  an  average  between  the  two 
estimated  costs,  we  would  arrive  at  the 
figure  of  $340  million,  enough  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  11  U.S.  Academies  of 
Peace  for  a  2-year  period. 

Of  course,  the  Peace  Academy  would 
not  eliminate  our  need  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  but  by  learning  to  cope 
with  international  disputes  without  re- 
sort to  violence,  we  would  increase  our 
national  security  and  reduce  our  reliance 
on  costly  weapons.  Establishment  of  the 
Peace  Academy  would  enable  us  to  de- 
clare without  reservation  that  peace  is 
indeed  the  rational  end  of  rational 
Americans.  It  would  establish  the  United 
States  as  the  first  industrialized  country 
in  the  world  to  take  positive  action  to- 
ward insuring  world  peace  in  the  future 
by  teaching  future  leaders  of  the  world 
the  art  of  peacemaking,  the  art  of  set- 
tling international  conflicts  without  re- 
sort to  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1889 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "United  States  Academy 
of  Peace  Act". 

DECLARATION   OF  FINDINCS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 


(1)  a  living  Institution  embodying  the 
heritage,  ideals,  and  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  peace  would  be  a  significant 
response  to  the  deep  public  need  for  the 
Nation  to  develop  fully  a  range  of  effective 
options,  in  addition  to  armed  capacity,  that 
can  leash  international  violence  and  manage 
international  conflict; 

(2)  people  throughout  the  world  are  fear- 
ful of  nuclear  war,  are  divided  by  war  and 
threats  of  war,  are  experiencing  social  and 
cultural  hostilities  from  rapid  international 
change  and  real  and  perceived  conflicts  over 
Interests,  and  are  diverted  from  peace  by  the 
lack  of  problem-solving  skills  for  dealing 
with  such  conflicts; 

(3)  many  potentially  destructive  conflicts 
among  nations  and  peoples  have  been  re- 
solved constructively  and  with  cost  efficiency 
at  the  international,  national,  and  commu- 
nity levels  through  proper  use  of  such  tech- 
nique as  negotiation,  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  arbitration: 

(4)  there  is  a  national  need  to  examine  the 
disciplines  in  the  social,  behavioral,  and 
physical  sciences  and  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties with  regard  to  the  history,  nature,  ele- 
ments, and  future  of  peace  processes,  and  to 
bring  together  and  develop  new  and  tested 
techniques  to  promote  peaceful  economic, 
political,  social,  and  cultural  relations  in  the 
world: 

(5)  the  peacemaking  activities  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  government,  private  enter- 
prise, and  voluntary  associations  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  national  institution  de- 
voted to  International  peace  research,  educa- 
tion and  training,  and  information  services; 

(6)  there  Is  a  need  for  Federal  leadership 
to  expand  and  support  the  existing  interna- 
tional peace  and  conflict  resolution  efforts 
of  the  Nation  and  to  develop  new  compre- 
hensive peace  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, basic  and  applied  research  projects, 
and  programs  providing  ptace  information: 

(7)  the  Commission  on  Proposals  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Res- 
olution, created  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  recommended  establishing  an 
academy  as  a  highly  desirable  investment  to 
further  the  Nation's  interest  In  promoting 
international  peace; 

(8)  an  academy,  strengthening  and  sym- 
bolizing the  fruitful  relation  between  the 
world  of  learning  and  the  world  of  public 
affairs,  would  be  the  most  efficient  and  im- 
mediate means  for  the  Nation  to  enlarge  its 
capacity  to  promote  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  International  conflicts;  and 

( 9 )  the  establishment  of  an  academy  is  an 
appropriate  investment  by  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  advance  the  history,  science,  art, 
and  practice  of  international  peace  and  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  among  nations  with- 
out the  use  of  violence. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish an  independent,  nonproflt,  national  in- 
stitution to  serve  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  widest  possible  range  of 
education  and  training,  basic  and  applied 
research  opportunities,  and  peace  informa- 
tion on  the  means  to  promote  international 
peace  and  the  resolution  of  conflicts  among 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  without 
recourse  to  violence. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Academy"  means  the  United  States 
Academy  of  Peace  established  under  this  Act; 

(2)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Academy;  and 

(3)  "Center"  means  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Peace  of  the  Academy. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
United  States  Academy  of  Peace. 


(b)  The  Academy  is  an  independent  non- 
profit corporation  and  an  organization  as  de- 
fined in  section  170(c)(2)(B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  Academy 
does  not  have  the  power  to  issue  any  shares 
of  stock  or  to  declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 
No  part  of  the  financial  resources,  income, 
or  assets  of  the  Academy  or  of  any  legal  en- 
tity established  by  the  Academy  may  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  a  director,  ofBcer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  Academy,  except  as  reason- 
able compensation  for  service  or  payment  for 
expenses. 

(c)  The  Academy  shall  maintain  its  princi- 
pal office  In  the  District,  of  Columbia  with  a 
designated  agent  or  agents  to  accept  service 
of  process  for  the  corporation.  Notice  to  or 
service  upon  an  agent  shall  be  deemed  no- 
tice to  or  service  upon  the  Academy. 

(d)  The  Academy  may  rent,  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  receive  and  hold  In  Its  name  prop- 
erty for  offices,  schools,  and  other  facilities 
and  to  carry  out  activities  under  this  Act. 
As  determined  by  the  Board,  the  Academy 
may  establish  offices,  schools,  and  other  fa- 
cilities outside  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
purposes  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(e)  As  determined  by  the  Board,  the  Acad- 
emy may  establish,  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  legal  entity  which  is 
capable  of  receiving,  holding,  and  investing 
public  and  private  funds  for  purposes  In  fur- 
therance of  the  Academy  under  this  Act.  The 
Academy  may  designate  such  lesal  entity  as 
tlie  "Endowment  of  the  United  States  Acad- 
emy for  Peace". 

(f)  The  Academy  is  liable  for  the  acts  of 
Its  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
when  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority. 

(g)  The  Academy  has  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  and  to  allow  or  refuse 
others  the  use  of  the  terms  the  "United 
States  Academy  of  Peace".  "Center  for  In- 
ternational Peace",  and  "Endowment  of  the 
United  States  Academy  of  Peace"  and  tlie  use 
of  any  official  United  States  Academy  of  Peace 
emblem,  badge,  seal,  and  other  mark  of  rec- 
ognition or  any  colorable  simulation  thereof. 
No  powers  or  privileges  hereby  granted  shall 
Interfere  or  conflict  with  established  or  vest- 
ed rights  secured  as  of  September  1,  1981. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Academy  mey  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  a  nonproflt  corpora- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  Nonproflt 
Corporation  Act  consistent  with  this  Act.  ex- 
cept for  section  5(o)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Nonproflt  Corporation  Act  (section 
1005(0)  of  title  29  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.) 

(b)  The  Academy  may — 

(1)  establish  a  Center  for  International 
Peace  and  appoint  to  it  for  periods  up  to  two 
years  scholars  and  leaders  in  peace  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  pursue  scholar- 
ly inquiry  and  other  appropriate  forms  of 
communication  on  international  peace  and 
conflict  resolution  and.  as  appropriate,  pro- 
vide stipends,  grants,  fellowships,  and  other 
support  to  the  leaders  and  scholars; 

(2)  establish  such  divisions,  programs, 
schools,  and  offices  as  the  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(3)  enter  into  formal  and  informal  rela- 
tionships with  other  institutions,  public  and 
private,  for  purposes  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act; 

(4)  conduct  research  and  make  studies, 
particularly  of  an  interdisciplinary  or  a  mul- 
tldlsclpllnary  nature,  into  the  causes  of  war 
and  other  International  conflicts  and  the 
elements  of  peace  among  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world,  including  peace  theo- 
ries, methods,  techniques,  programs,  and  sys- 
tems, and  Into  the  experiences  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  in  resolving  con- 
flicts with  justice  and  dignity  and  without 
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violence  as  they  pertain  to  the  advancement 
of  International  peace  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion; 

(5)  develop  programs  to  make  internation- 
al peace  and  conflict  resolution  research,  ed- 
ucation, and  training  more  available  and  use- 
ful to  persons  In  government,  private  enter- 
prise, and  voluntary  associations,  including 
the  creation  of  handbooks  and  other  practi- 
cal materials; 

(6)  provide  peace  education  and  research 
programs  at  graduate  and  postgraduate  lev- 
els that  lead  to  degrees  as  well  as  to  cer- 
tificates and  other  torms  of  recognition; 

(7)  conduct  training,  symposia,  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  practitioners, 
policymakers,  policy  implementers,  and  citi- 
zens and  noncltlzens  directed  to  developing 
their  skills  In  International  peace  and  con- 
flict resolution; 

(8)  develop  for  publication  or  other  public 
communication  and  disseminate  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Academy; 

(9)  establish  a  clearinghouse  and  other 
means  for  disseminating  information  from 
the  field  of  peace  learning  to  the  public 
and  to  government  personnel; 

(10)  establish  a  United  States  Medal  of 
Peace,  and  any  other  medals  or  honors  the 
Board  periodically  may  recommend,  to  be 
awarded  annually  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
upon  recommendation  to  the  President  by 
the  Board,  to  one  or  more  Individuals  or 
groups  deserving  of  exemplary  recognition 
for  personal  or  group  contribution  to  Inter- 
national peace  education,  training,  or  re- 
search. A  medal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
cash  award  In  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Board.  A  person  associated  with  the 
Academy  may  receive  a  medal  or  other 
award;  and 

(11)  secure  directly  and  without  reim- 
bursement, upon  request  of  the  president 
of  the  Academy  to  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Academy  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  if  such  release  of  the 
information  would  not  unduly  Interfere 
with  the  proper  functioning  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(c)  The  Academy  may  undertake  exten- 
sion and  outreach  activities  under  this  Act 
by  making  grants  and  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  postsecondary, 
community,  secondary,  and  elementary  edu- 
cation Including  combinations  of  such  in- 
stitutions, with  public  and  private  educa- 
tional, training,  or  research  institutions 
including  libraries,  and  with  public  depart- 
ments and  agencies  including  State  and 
territorial  departments  of  education  and 
of  commerce.  No  grant  may  be  made  to  an 
institution  unless  it  is  a  nonproflt  or  official 
public  institution.  A  grant  or  contract  may 
be  made  to — 

(1)  Initiate.  strenc;then.  and  supoort  basic 
and  applied  research  on  international  peace 
and  conflict  resolution; 

(2)  promote  and  advance  the  study  of 
international  peace  and  conflict  resolution 
by  educational,  training,  and  research  insti- 
tutions, deoartments.  and  agencies: 

(3)  educate  the  Nation  about  and  educate 
and  train  individuals  In  oeace  and  conflict 
resolution  theories,  methods,  techniques, 
proarams.  and  systems; 

(4)  assist  the  Academy  in  its  publication, 
clearinghouse,  and  other  Information  serv- 
ices oroerams:  and 

(5)  promote  the  other  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  Academy  may  respond  to  the  re- 
ouest  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Unitei  States  Government  to  investieate. 
exsmlne.  study,  and  reoort  on  any  issue 
within  the  Academy's  competence.  A  request 
may  be  refused  for  reason  of  cost  or  of  in- 
apnronrlateness  to  the  Academy's  purposes 
or  Independence. 


(e)  The  Academy  may  enter  Into  contracts 
for  the  propjr  operation  of  the  Academy.  In- 
cluding maintenance  of  its  offices,  schools, 
and  other  facilities. 

( f )  The  Academy  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  and  duties  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  and  establish  such  ad- 
visory committees,  councils,  or  other  bodies 
as  the  efficient  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness and  purposes  of  the  Academy  may 
require. 

(g)  The  Academy  may  adopt,  amend,  and 
alter  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  management  of  Acsulemy 
property  and  the  regulation  of  Academy 
affairs. 

(b)  The  Academy  may  obtain  grants  and 
contracts  and  receive  gifts  and  contributions 
from  government  at  all  levels.  International 
organizations,  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, institutions,  and  individuals. 

(l)  The  Academy  may  charge  and  collect 
subscription  fees  and  develop  for  pubUca- 
tlon  or  other  public  communication,  and 
disseminate,  periodicals  and  other  materials. 

(j)  The  Academy  may  charge  and  collect 
fees  and  other  participation  costs  from  per- 
sons and  Institutions  participating  in  the 
Academy's  direct  activities  authorized  In 
subsection  (b) . 

(k)  The  Academy  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
complain,  and  defend  In  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction. 

(1)  The  Academy  may  adopt,  alter,  use. 
and  display  a  corporate  seal,  emblem,  badge, 
and  other  mark  of  recognition  and  colorable 
simulations  thereof. 

(m)  The  Academy  may  do  any  and  all 
lawful  acts  and  things  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  unless 
otherwise  specified  In  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  of  the  major  political  parties,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  President  pro  tem- 
pore no  later  than  five  days  after  the  con- 
firmation of  the  members  nominated  by  the 
President; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sjntatives.  one  from  each  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  no  later  than  five  days  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  members  nominated 
by  the  President;  and 

(3)  eleven  persons,  no  more  than  six  of 
whom  may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party  and  none  of  whom  may  be  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  nom- 
inate the  eleven  individuals  for  the  initial 
Board  and  transmit  their  names  and  any 
other  information  to  the  Senate.  If  the  Sen- 
ate fails  to  confirm  a  nominee,  it  shall  so 
inform  the  President.  The  President  shall 
submit  the  name  of  a  new  nominee  within 
fifteen  days  of  notice  of  rejection  by  the 
Senate. 

(c)  A  director  shall  take  an  oath  of  office 
administered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  within  two  weeks  after  ap- 
pointment, if  a  member  of  Congress,  or  after 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  If  a  Presidential 
appointee. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  serve  the  following  terms  of  office : 

( 1 )  A  Member  of  Congress  appointed  to 
the  Board  shall  serve  for  a  single  term  of  six 
years  and  only  while  serving  as  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

(2)  When  submitting  nominations  for  the 
Initial  Board,  the  President  shall  stipulate  by 


name  four  directors  who  shall  serve  for  five 
year  terms,  four  directors  who  shall  serve  for 
four  year  terms,  and  three  directors  who 
will  serve  for  three  year  terms.  Thereafter, 
each  Presidential  appointee,  except  for  a 
director  appointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term, 
shall  serve  for  a  five  year  term.  No  Presiden- 
tial appointee  may  serve  on  the  Board  for 
more  than  ten  years. 

(3)  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  less 
than  a  full  term  unless  appointed  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term. 

(e)  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
Board  before  the  expiration  of  a  director's 
term  of  office,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled — 

(1 )  If  a  Member  of  Congress,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  with 
the  appointment  made  to  a  full  term  no  later 
than  thirty  calendar  days  after  the  vacancy 
occurs;  or 

(2)  if  a  Presidential  appointee,  by  the 
Board  submitting  a  list  of  nominees  of  no 
less  than  three  and  no  more  than  five  names 
to  the  President  no  later  than  thirty  calendar 
days  after  the  vacancy  occurs.  The  President 
shall  select  a  nominee  from  the  list  and  sub- 
mit the  nominee's  name  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation  no  later  than  thirty  calendar 
days  after  receiving  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions. 

(f)  At  least  ninety  days  but  no  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before  the 
timely  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any 
Presidential  appointee  to  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  submit  to  the  President  a  list  of 
no  less  than  three  and  no  more  than  five 
recommendations  for  each  position.  The 
President  shall  submit  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee for  each  position,  selected  from  the 
Board's  list  of  recommendations,  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation  at  least  forty-flve  calen- 
dar days  before  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  to  be  filled. 

(g)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  the 
Board  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  member  of  the  Board  appointed  from 
the  Congress  may  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority  for  malfeasance  In  office, 
persistent  neglect  of  duties,  or  InabUity  to 
discharge  duties. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  President  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  the  recommendation  of  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  for  malfeasance  In  office, 
persistent  neglect  of  duties,  or  Inability  to 
discharge  duties.  A  recommendation  may  be 
made  only  persuant  to  action  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board,  which  may  be  closed 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  subsection  (1). 
Only  members  who  are  present  may  vote. 
A  record  cf  the  vote  shall  be  maintained. 
The  President  shall  be  informed  immediately 
by  the  Board  of  the  recommendation.  If  the 
President  removes  the  member,  the  President 
shall  nominate  a  successor  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e). 

(h)  No  member  of  the  Board  may  partici- 
pate in  any  decision,  action,  or  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly and  financially  benefits  the  member  or 
pertains  specifically  to  any  public  body  or 
any  private  or  nonprofit  firm  or  organization 
with  which  the  member  Is  then  formally 
associated  or  has  been  formally  associated 
within  a  period  of  two  years. 

(1)  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  con- 
ducted SIS  follows: 

( 1 )  The  President  shall  stipulate  by  name 
the  nominee  who  shall  be  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  The  first  Chairman  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter,  the 
Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  every  three 
years  from  among  the  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  and  may  elect  a  Vice  Chairman 
If  so  provided  by  the  Academy's  bylaws. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  semi- 
annually, at  any  time  pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  or  as  requested  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  by  at  least  five  members  of  the 
Board,  and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  bylaws 
of  the  Academy  not  Inconsistent  with  this 
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Act.  A  m»Jorlty  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  any  Board 
meeting. 

(3)  Upon  majority  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Board,  the  Board  shall  adopt,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  amend,  such  bylaws  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  management  and 
fvmctionlng  of  the  Academy. 

(4)  All  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  open 
to  public  observation  and  shall  be  preceded 
by  reasonable  public  notice.  Notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rea- 
sonable public  notice  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  The  Board  may  close 
those  portions  of  a  meeting,  upon  a  majority 
vote  of  Its  members  present  and  with  the 
vote  taken  In  public  session,  which  are  likely 
to  disclose  Information  likely  to  affect  ad- 
versely any  ongoing  peace  proceeding  or  ac- 
tivity or  to  disclose  Information  or  matters 
exempted  from  public  disclosure  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  S52(b)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(J)  A  director  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  in 
section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  each  day  during  which  the  director 
Is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Board. 

(k)  While  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  Academy,  a  director  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  not  to  exceed  the  ex- 
penses allowed  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently in  Government  service  under  section 
57031b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

OFFICEBS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  ACASEMT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall  appoint  the 
president  of  the  Academy  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  Board  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  president  shall  be  a  nonvoting  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Board.  All  officers  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  pres- 
ident shall  be  appointed  for  an  explicit  term 
of  years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  limiting  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation, the  president  and  other  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  shall  be  compensated 
at  rates  determined  by  the  Board,  but  no 
greater  than  those  provided  for  by  level  I  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  authorize  the  presi- 
dent and  any  other  officials  or  employees  It 
designates  lu  receive  and  disburse  public 
and  private  moneys,  obtain  and  make  grants, 
enter  Into  contracts,  establish  and  collect 
fees.  Issue  certificates  and  other  honorlfics, 
and  undertake  all  other  activities  necessary 
for  the  efficient  and  proper  functioning  of 
the  Academy. 

(c)  The  president,  subject  to  Academy  by- 
laws and  general  policies  established  by  the 
Board,  may  appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of, 
and  remove  such  employees  of  the  Academy 
as  the  president  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Academy.  In 
determining  employee  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, the  president  shall  be  guided  by  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(d)  The  President  may  request  the  assign- 
ment of  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  to 
the  Academy  by  an  appropriate  department, 
agency,  or  congressional  official  or  Member 
of  Congress  and  may  enter  into  agreement 
for  the  assignment,  provided  the  affected  of- 
ficer or  employee  agrees  to  the  asslgment 
and  the  assignment  causes  no  prejudice  to 
the  salary,  benefits,  status,  or  advancement 
within  the  department,  agency,  or  congres- 
sional staff  of  the  officer  or  employee. 

(e)  No  officer  or  full-time  employee  of  the 
Academy  may  receive  any  salary  or  other 
compensation  for  services  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Academy  during  the  officer's 


cr  employee's  period  of  employment  by  the 
Academy,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Board. 

(f)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Academy 
shall  not  be  considered  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  except 
for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  which  relates  to  Fed- 
eral tort  claims  liability,  and  the  following 
provisions  of  title  S  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  relate  to  Federal  tort  claims 
liability,  and  the  following  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  (relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  Injuries);  chapter  83  (relating 
to  civic  service  retirement);  chapter  87  (re- 
lating to  life  Insurance);  and  chapter  89 
(relating  to  health  Insurance).  The  Academy 
shall  make  contributions  at  the  same  rates 
applicable  to  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  provisions  of  title  S  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Academy  or  of  any  legal  entity  created  by 
the  Academy  shall  Inure  to  any  agent,  em- 
ployee, officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable 
to  any  such  person  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  or  upon  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  In  this  section  may  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  reason- 
able compensation  for  services  or  expenses  to 
the  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
of  the  Academy  In  amounts  approved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Academy  shall  not  make  loans  to 
Its  directors,  officers,  employees,  or  agents,  or 
to  any  legal  entity  created  by  the  Academy. 
A  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  who 
votes  for  or  assents  to  the  making  of  a  loan 
or  who  participates  in  the  making  of  a  loan 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
Academy  for  the  amount  of  the  loan  until 
repayment  thereof. 

PROCEDtTRES   AND   RECORDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Academy  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  and  provide  for  independent  evalu- 
ation If  necessary  of  programs  supported  in 
whole  or  In  part  under  this  Act  to  Insure 
that  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  bylaws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act  are  adhered  to. 

(b)  The  Academy  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  ensure  that  grants,  contracts,  and 
financial  support  under  this  Act  are  not 
suspended  unless  the  grantee,  contractor,  or 
person  or  entity  receiving  financial  support 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  show  cause  why  the  action 
should  not  be  taken. 

(c)  In  selecting  persons  to  participate  In 
Academy  activities,  the  Academy  may  con- 
sider a  person's  practical  experience  or 
equivalency  in  peace  study  and  activity  as 
well  as  other  formal  requirements. 

(d)  The  Academy  shall  keep  correct  and 
complete  books  and  records  of  account.  In- 
cluding separate  and  distinct  accounts  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  Federal  funds 
and  of  non-Federal  funds.  The  Academy's 
annual  financial  report  shall  Identify  the  use 
of  each  source  of  funding  and  shall  present 
a  clear  description  of  the  full  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  Academy.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion prevents  the  Academy  from  using  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  funds  together  in  any 
grant,  contract,  program,  or  other  expendi- 
ture of  the  Academy  consistent  with  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Academy  shall  keep  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  Its  Board  and  of  any 
committees  having  authority  under  the 
Board. 

(f)  The  Academy  shall  keep  at  its  prin- 
cipal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Its  Board  members;  copies  of  this 
Act,  of  any  other  Acts  relating  to  the  Acad- 
emy, and  of  all  Academy  bylaws,  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  guidelines;  required  minutes  of 
proceedings;  a  record  of  all  applications  and 
proposals  and  issued  or  received  contracts 
and   grants;    and   financial   records  of   the 


Academy.  All  items  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  Inspected  by  any  Board  member 
or  the  member's  agent  or  attorney  for  any 
proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable  time. 

(g)  The  accounts  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
audited  annually  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  Inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountants  or  in- 
dependent licensed  public  accountants,  cer- 
tified or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Academy  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  files, 
and  other  papers,  things,  and  property  be- 
longing to  or  m  use  by  the  Academy  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit,  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

(h)  The  Academy  shall  provide  a  report 
of  the  audit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  House  of  Congress  no 
later  than  six  months  ftrilowlng  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is 
made.  The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audit  and  Include  such  statements, 
together  with  the  independent  auditor's 
opinion  of  those  statements,  as  are  neces- 
sary to  present  fairly  the  Academy's  assets 
and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  rea- 
sonable detail,  including  a  statement  of  the 
Academy's  Income  and  expenses  during  the 
year  including  a  schedule  of  all  contracts  and 
grants  requiring  payments  in  excess  of  $5,000 
and  any  payments  of  compensation,  salaries, 
or  fees  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  an- 
num. The  report  shall  be  produced  In  suffi- 
cient copies  for  the  public. 

(1)  The  Academy  and  its  directors,  offlceis, 
employees,  and  agents  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  652  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  freedom  of 
information ) . 

independence  and  limttations 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  the  Academy  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Federal  Government.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  may  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  review  and  submit  comments 
on  the  Academy's  budget  request  at  the  time 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  No  political  test  or  political  qualifi- 
cation may  be  used  In  selecting,  appointing, 
promoting,  or  taking  any  other  personnel 
action  with  resi>ect  to  any  officer,  employee, 
agent,  or  recipient  of  Academy  funds  or 
services  or  In  selecting  or  monitoring  any 
grantee,  contractor,  person,  or  enitity  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 
rtnniiNG 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Ftor  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  principal  office  and  other  buildings  and 
grounds  for  the  legal  entity  authorized  to 
be  established  under  section  4(e)  and  the 
Academy's  Center,  offices,  schools,  and  other 
facilities  m  or  within  easy  reach  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Academy  a  buildings  and 
grounds  capitalization  fund  of  $15,000,000 
which  shall  remain  available  to  the  Academy 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing  the 
structure  and  programs  and  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  Academy,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  $6,000,000  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1964. 
$10,000,000.  Moneys  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated and  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983.  shaU  remain 
available  to  the  Academy  through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,   1984. 
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(c)  The  Board  of  Directors  may  transfer 
to  the  legal  entity  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished under  section  4(e)  any  funds  not  ob- 
ligated or  expended  from  appropriations  to 
the  Academy  for  a  fiscal  year,  and  such  funds 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure for  the  purposes  of  such  legal 
entity  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions. Any  use  by  such  legal  entity  of  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  reported  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

OISSOLtmON    OR    LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  11.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  Academy  or  of  any  legal  entity 
created  pursuant  to  this  Act.  all  Income  and 
assets  of  the  corporation  or  other  legal  entity 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Presiiient,  I 
am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  1945,  it  was  my  privilege,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  introduce  H.R.  3625.  a  bill  to  create  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Peace. 

That  bill,  Mr.  President,  was  dedicated 
to  the  concept  that  if  indeed  there  are 
any  fruits  of  war,  this  country  should 
by  necessity  begin  to  master  the  arts  of 
peacemaking,  and  to  legitimize  and  in- 
stitutionalize those  skills  within  the  for- 
mal structure  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  said  in  1945 — and  it  is  being  made 
more  chillingly  clear  to  us  in  these  trou- 
bled times— "it  is  utter  folly  to  believe 
that  we  can  keep  secret  the  atomic 
bomb  and  other  devices  of  warfare,  be- 
cause it  would  raise  a  suspicion  among 
other  countries  and  cause  them  to  de- 
velop substitutes  which  will  be  just  as 
deadly,  perhaps  more  deadly,  within  a 
matter  of  a  very  few  years." 

Also  in  June  1945,  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin  introduced  a  similar 
peace  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  at  that  time 
he  said: 

I  would  like  to  see  this  great  Nation  be 
the  first  on  earth  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Peace.  And  I  would  like  to  see  the  world 
peace  capital  on  free  American  soil,  not  at 
Geneva.  Vienna  or  the  scene  of  past  failures, 
hates,  I'ears  and  Intrigues. 

Little  did  any  of  us  realize,  I  believe, 
the  full  and  dreadful  accuracy  of  our 
fears  regarding  an  attitude  of  interna- 
tional unconcern  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  left  the  House  in  1946,  and  by  the 
time  I  returned  to  Washington  in  1958  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  many  of  our  fears  had  al- 
ready been  realized. 

Among  criticisms  voiced  in  1945 — and 
some  you  will  surely  hear  repeated  now — 
against  the  creation  of  a  peace  arm  of 
our  Government,  will  be  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
maintain  the  peace. 

To  a  substantial  extent,  our  past  Sec- 
retaries of  State  have  been  seekers  of 
peace.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
dedication  of  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  for 
his  quiet  but  continuous  search  for  hon- 
orable conditions  of  peace.  But  his  ex- 
ample has  not  always  been  character- 
istic of  all  our  Secretaries  of  State. 

If  you  look  at  the  record  closely,  one 
can  hardly  say  that  Secretary  Lansing 


was  exemplary  of  peaceful  ways  in  the 
conduct  of  our  policy  toward  Mexico  in 
1915.  Nor  could  it  have  been  said  of  Sec- 
retarj-  Seward  with  respect  to  his  bellig- 
erent posture  toward  Maximillian  in 
Mexico  in  1864.  or  his  pursuit  of  Ameri- 
can "manifest  destiny"  in  the  Pacific  and 
Caribbean  at  the  same  time  during  the 
years  immediately  following. 

Within  the  present  world  climate, 
there  is  a  necessity  to  maintain  a  fre- 
quently combative,  or  at  least  assertive, 
posture  within  the  Department  of  State. 
But  it  is  this  kind  of  day-to-day  pre- 
scription of  the  State  Department's  tasks 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  disqualifies  it  as 
the  sole,  ideal  mechanism  for  introduc- 
ing fresh  insights  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  achieving  visable  condi- 
tions for  world  peace. 

By  the  spring  of  1959.  after  I  had  re- 
turned to  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  the  year  before.  I  again 
introduced  a  bill.  S.  2332.  to  create  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Peace.  In 
June  1961.  both  Senator  Wiley  and  my- 
self cosponsored  a  bill.  S.  2180.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  to 
create  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  In  1968  and 
1969.  I  again  cosponsored  legislation  to 
create  a  Department  of  Peace. 

In  1976,  a  bill.  S.  1976.  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  to 
create  the  George  Washington  Academy 
of  Peace — a  subcabinet  level  ofQcial  arm 
of  our  Government  committed  to  the 
ideals  of  peacemaking — or  nonviolent 
techniques  for  conflict  resolution. 

So.  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  you  may 
hear  against  creating  a  Department,  or 
an  Academy  of  Peace,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve such  an  agency  will  contribute 
much  toward  the  attainment  of  the  con- 
ditions for  which  the  world  so  desper- 
ately yearns — even  though  it  may  seem 
paradoxical  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  a  military  buildup 
in  response  to  perceived  Soviet  pressures. 
The  Academy,  once  established  and  in 
the  posture  of  training  specialists  in  con- 
flict resolution  techniques,  could  bring 
us  closer  to  the  effective  and  systematic 
treatment  of  problems  of  disarmament 
than  we  have  been  any  time  during  re- 
cent years.  We  must  do  something  be- 
fore the  nuclear  club  is  further  enlarged. 
Senator  Humphrey's  bill,  S.  2180,  did 
not  provide  full  Cabinet-status  for  a 
"Peace  Officer,"  but  it  did  place  such  an 
OCacer  at  the  level  of  an  Under  Secretary 
and  clearly  established  him  as  a  princi- 
pal adviser  to  the  President  on  disarma- 
ment matters,  working  solely  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  giving  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  various  efforts  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  over 
the  years  to  establish  a  peace  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Government  structure  in  order  to 
reassure  other  countries — including  the 
Soviet  Union — that  although  we  are 
committed  to  a  necessarily  strong  de- 
fense structure,  we  are  also  disposed  to 
pursue  the  art  of  peacemaking — and  that 
our  commitment  to  peace  must  be  visi- 
ble—institutionalized in  our  govern- 
ment— not  just  rhetoric. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  early  years 
of  introducing  legislation  to  create  either 


a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Peace,  or 
a  Peace  OflBcer  to  be  a  principal  adviser 
to  the  President — we  did  not  have  the 
years  of  disarmament  negotiations  of  a 
nuclear  age  that  we  have  now.  At  that 
time,  problems  of  disarmament  and  arms 
control  had  not  become  so  technically 
complex,  nor  as  threatening  to  world 
peace,  as  they  are  now. 

For  the  very  reason — not  in  spite  of 
it — that  our  State  Department  has 
developed  this  experience  and  expertise, 
a  Peace  Academy  created  and  made 
operational  now.  could  avail  itself  of  that 
knowledge — indeed  it  could  not  afford 
not  to  do  so — and  could  work  in  concert 
with  and  as  a  complement  to,  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Indeed,  there  is  a  compell- 
ing reason  for  the  argument  that  the 
head  of  a  Peace  Academy  would  not — 
must  not — b^ecome  enmeshed  in  the 
bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  He  must  have  freedom  to 
explore  new  and  possibly  controversial 
avenues  of  exchange  without  being  bur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  the  past,  or  torn 
bv  the  conflicts  of  contending  schools  of 
thought  within  the  Department  of 
State — if  the  Academy  is  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose— that  of  perfecting  techniques  of 
arbitration,  mediation  and  negotiation 
for  peaceful  conflict  resolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  Thomas  F.  Mur- 
ray, a  former  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  referring  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  new  third  generation  weapon 
in  an  entirely  different  category  from 
that  of  the  H-bomb,  stated  that: 

All  that  may  be  said  of  It  here  Is  that  it  is 
primarily  antipersonnel  In  destination  and 
effect — hence  it  Is  apt  for  proper  military 
uses,  and  It  need  not  create  suicidal  hazards 
for  the  country  that  employs  It. 

More  recently,  we  heard  basically  the 
same  kind  of  rhetoric  applied  to  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  war  and  the  possibility  that 
one  could  be  fought  on  European  soil, 
without  ever  involving  the  two  major 
powers — the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

I  believe  the  curious  implications  of 
these  statements,  even  though  when 
taken  out  of  context  they  take  on  more 
sinister  implications  than  were  intended 
by  either  spokesman,  lead  peoples  of  the 
world  to  think  that  we  in  the  United 
States  believe  that  homicide  is  more  ac- 
ceptable, morally,  than  suicide. 

Further.  I  believe  that  such  statements 
come  to  be  viewed  by  many  iminformed 
people  as  policy  statements  of  national 
and  international  significance  when  ad- 
vocated by  presumably  responsible  and 
reasonable  men  on  grounds  of  pure  spec- 
ulation or  assumption.  I  suggest  that  we 
eliminate  guesswork  and  assumption  in 
foreign  policy  formulations  pertaining 
to  war  versus  peace — disarmament  ver- 
sus military  buildups  and  weapons 
stockpiling. 

It  is  a  frequently  voiced,  popular  as- 
sumption that  if  only  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  come  to 
terms  on  disarmament,  then  we  would 
immediately  have  billions  more  dollars 
to  spend  on  schools,  health  care,  social 
services,  or  other  worthy  purposes. 

On  the  contrary,  peacemaking  can  and 
most  probably  will  be  expensive.  But  it 
will  never  be  as  expensive  as  today's  de- 
fense budget — never  nearly  so  much.  But 
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we  do  not  really  know  how  much  it 
might  cost.  We  wish  only  to  make  a  mod- 
est start,  and  from  there  proceed  to 
make  fundamental,  systematic,  and 
compjehensive  studies  in  the  arts  of 
making  peace. 

Two  days  ago.  President  Reagan  made 
a  foreign  policy  speech  intended  to  re- 
lieve the  anxieties  of  our  allies,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  American  people 
who,  for  10  months,  have  heard  nothing 
but  his  announced  increase  in  defense 
spending,  weapons  stockpiling,  the  sale 
of  AW  ACS.  and  recent  references  to  the 
unholy  specter  of  a  so-called  limited  nu- 
clear war.  Two  days  ago,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said:  "I  understand 
their  concerns.  Their  questions  deserve 
to  be  answered." 

President  Reagan  then  went  on  to  re- 
afBrm  America's  commitment  to  con- 
tinuing what  he  termed  "the  longest 
European  peace  in  this  century,"  and  he 
further  pledged  his  administration,  him- 
self, and  our  country  to  achieving  arms- 
reductions  agreements  based  on  the 
principles  outlined  in  his  proposal  to  the 
Soviets,  asking  them  to  share  our  com- 
mitments and  to  match  their  often- 
repeated  professions  of  concern  for  peace 
by  positive  actions. 

Finally,  President  Reagan  stated  that 
the  American  concept  of  peace  goes  well 
beyond  the  absence  of  war.  Americans 
have  long  known  this  statement  to  be 
true. 

Having  heard  his  statement  on  foreign 
policy  with  regard  to  arms  reductions 
and  an  end  to  the  unhealthy  and  uncon- 
scionable competition  between  the  two 
world  powers,  let  us  support  the  Presi- 
dent now  as  he  and  his  negotiators  go 
to  the  bargaining  table.  This  is  no  time 
for  suspicion  that  his  proposal  was 
merely  for  propaganda  purposes.  It  is 
no  time  for  suspicion  by  anyone  at  any 
level  of  any  government  or  its  people. 
It  is  a  time  for  hope. 

It  will  not  be  easy — and  the  President 
knows  this.  He  also  knows  he  has  made 
a  sincere  start  toward  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  world  peace  efforts.  It  is  high 
time. 

It  is  high  time  we  begin,  in  some  small 
way,  to  move  the  world  with  painstaking 
and  careful  effort  toward  more  visible, 
believable,  and  lasting  conditions  of 
peace.  It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  the  quest 
for  peace,  which  so  enlists  the  hopes  of 
the  world's  millions,  has  become  so 
heavily  burdened  by  the  present  multi- 
tude of  hard,  complex,  and  highly  tech- 
nical problems.  But  desire  and  good  will 
are  not  enough.  They  are  necessary,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient.  The  task  ahead 
will  also  require  the  utmost  patience, 
determined  effort,  and  disciplined  and 
professional  intelligence. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
been  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  469, 
which  created  the  "Commission  to  Study 
Proposals  to  Establish  a  Peace  Acad- 
emy." When  I  introduced  S.  469,  with 
the  sponsorship  of  Senators  Mark  Hat- 
field and  Spark  Matsunaga,  and  helped 
guide  it  to  enactment,  it  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  36  years  of  effort  on  my  part — 
begim  in  1945. 

I  hope  the  President,  our  President, 
who  has  just  given  us  hope  for  a  negoti- 


ated peace,  will  endorse  this  proposal  we 
introduce  today. 

The  Study  Commission,  established 
for  1  year,  during  which  time  it  con- 
ducted a  series  of  public  hearings  and 
forums  nationwide  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  its  Chairman,  my  friend  and 
colleague  Spark  Matsunaga,  recently  de- 
livered its  final  report  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Acad- 
emy for  Peace.  It  was  my  privilege,  with 
its  cosponsors.  Senators  Hatfield  and 
Matsunaga,  to  be  at  the  White  House  on 
October  20,  to  present  the  first  copies  of 
the  Commission's  final  report  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  later  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  President  pro  tem 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  join  Senator  Matsunaga,  Senator 
Hatfield,  and  49  other  Senators  for  a 
total  of  52  in  introducing  today,  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Peace  Academy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  "Prayer 
for  Peace,"  by  Frederick  Brown  Harris 
the  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1961, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  Prayer  for  Peace 

Father  of  aU  men,  In  a  day  of  tribulation, 
when  the  very  foundations  of  human  society 
seem  to  be  resting  on  sinking  sand.  Thou 
has  called  us  to  dedicate  our  brief  and  little 
lives  to  vast  and  vital  causes. 

In  the  midst  of  world  conditions  that 
ba£Be  us,  of  swift  social  cvurents  which 
sweep  away  our  strongest  bulwarks  and  of 
evil  forces  whose  hideous  cruelty  stabs  our 
anguished  hearts,  we  confess  that  the  world 
in  which  our  lot  is  cast  is  too  much  for  xxs. 

Forgive  us  that  it  has  taken  the  dreadful 
threat  of  a  global  war  for  us  to  recognize 
that  all  peoples  must  work  out  the  common 
concerns  of  humanity  together,  or  else  go 
down  together  Into  the  flaming  burial  of  a 
final  suicidal  holocaust. 

Because  there  is  no  solution  of  the  world's 
ills,  save  as  it  springs  from  Thy  sovereignty 
and  from  the  hearts  of  men,  we  pray,  for 
ourselves,  create  in  us  clean  hearts,  O  God, 
and  renew  right  spirits  within  us,  that  we 
may  contribute  worthily  to  mankind's  abid- 
ing peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  it  is  gratifying  to  me, 
having  begun  the  long  quest  with  legis- 
lation introduced  when  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  in  1945,  to  be  joined  with 
49  other  Senators  in  the  presentation  of 
this  measure. 

I  also  add  that  we  remember  the  for- 
mer eloquent  and  endurable  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Everett  Dirksen,  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  Senate,  but  I  am  re- 
calling now  that  he  introduced  a  peace 
measure  in  1947  which  embodies  some 
of  the  thoughts  that  have  been  expressed 
here  and  some  of  the  substance  of  what 
we  are  working  on,  while  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  began  serving  in  the  House 
in  1933 — the  same  year  I  began  my  own 
service  in  the  House.  We  were  sworn  in 
at  the  same  time  as  the  new  President — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Senator  Dirksen 
served  as  a  member  of  the  House  from 
1933  to  until  1948.  He  did  not  seek  reelec- 


tion that  year;  in  1950,  he  sought,  and 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
served  until  his  death  in  1969. 

It  was  shortly  before  he  left  the  House 
that  Senator  Dirksen,  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  16th  Congressional  District 
in  Illinois,  presented  in  that  body  a 
measure  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  within  our  govern- 
mental structure.  He  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  world  peace. 

And  I  hope  that  Senator  Baker,  the 
able  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, will  not  feel  it  inappropriate  for  me, 
as  we  present  this  peace  bill  for  intro- 
duction, to  have  mentioned  his  father- 
in-law.  Senator,  and  before  that  Repre- 
sentative, Everett  Dirksen,  who  associ- 
ated himself  with  legislation  for  peace  in 
1947.  That  is  when  Everett  Dirksen,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
had  a  bill  that  embodied  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  we  have  embraced  in  this 
legislation  today. 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  majority 
leader  is  in  the  Senate  as  we  present 
formally  this  measure,  a  measure  that  is 
inclusive  with  52  Members  of  this  body 
joining  together. 

Someone  said  to  me,  "Why  does  it  take 
so  long  to  do  something,  to  even  study 
peace  proposals  and  then  to  introduce 
legislation?  Why  so  many  cosponsors? 
Is  it  because  an  election  year  is  coming 
up?" 

Well,  times,  of  course,  call  for  the 
presentation  of  legislation  that  perhaps 
would  never  be  presented  except  for  very 
real  reasons. 

I  take  this  moment  to  say  that  in 
1942  the  State  of  Georgia  had  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  voting  privileges  and 
responsibilities  for  its  youth  in  that 
State. 

The  State  of  Georgia  was  first  in  1942. 
I  introduced  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  1942  that  we  do  what  Georgia 
had  done,  that  the  Nation  be  joined  in 
a  constitutional  amendment.  When  did 
it  come  to  pass?  Not  then,  not  a  few 
years  later,  but  presenting  it  over  and 
over  again  finally  by  the  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  those  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives present,  why,  the  18-,  19-,  and 
20-year-old  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution passed  here  in  1971 — 29  years 
later. 

In  only  90  days  the  sufficient  number 
of  States,  38,  had  ratified  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-old  voting. 

So  I  say  to  Senator  Matsunaga  we 
must  not  weary  in  well-doing.  We  started 
on  this  road  for  hoped-for  world  peace 
a  long  time  ago,  just  as  we  did  on  ex- 
tending the  privileges  and  responsibil- 
ities to  our  young  people  to  join  in  the 
use  of  the  American  ballot. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  as  I  have  discussed  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dLs- 
tinguished  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  initiative  in  this 
respect,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
happy  indeed  to  join  him  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution.  It  is  typical 
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of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
he  would  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  as  he  has. 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  my  lats 
father-in-law.  Senator  Dirksen  from  Il- 
linois, served  in  the  Congress  during  this 
time,  and  I  would  remark  parentheti- 
cally that  Jennings  Randolph  is  the  only 
remaining  Member  of  the  Senate  whD 
came  here  in  January  of  1933  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  Everett 
Dirksen  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Everett  Dirksen  and  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph were  friends  for  many,  many 
years,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 
always  claimed  that  friendship  not  only 
for  family  purposes  but  for  my  own  as 
well. 

I  have  an  inordinate  amount  of  admi- 
ration for  my  chairman — I  always  refer 
to  him  as  my  chairman,  as  he  was  for 
many  years,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  which  is  now  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee— and  whatever  I  am,  good  or  bad. 
was  due  to  his  tutelage  of  a  freshman 
Senator  assigned  to  that  committee  who 
served  under  Chairman  Randolph. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
that  measure  is  cleared  on  this  side, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  may  be  the  only 
person  in  the  Senate  who  was  a  delegate 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  nomi- 
nated. I  was  superintendent  of  schools 
at  that  time,  and  I  was  a  delegate  to 
that  convention  in  Chicago  in  1932. 

I  am  not  sure,  was  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  a  delegate  to  that  con- 
vention? Was  he  a  delegate  to  that  con- 
vention in  1932  when  Roosevelt  was 
nominated? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  was  not  privileged 
to  be  at  the  convention  but  I  was  highly 
honored  to  campaign  in  that  year  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt  who  was  to  become 
our  great  President.  On  the  same  day 
that  he  was  chosen  I  was  elected  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  the  Second  District  of  West 
Virginia. 

We  were  on  the  same  ticket  again  for 
our  positions  in  1936,  1940,  and  1944,  and 
were  successful. 

I  have  cherished  always  my  personal 
and  official  friendship  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

I  would  also  say  for  the  record  that 
I  was  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
1912,  sitting  on  the  knee  of  my  father 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated 
in  nearby  Baltimore  at  the  last  conven- 
tion of  either  party  ever  held  in  that 
city. 

I  was  also  very  active  with  mv  de- 
mocracy in  1924  when  I  covered  the 
Democratic  Convention  that  nominated 
John  W.  Davis.  I  have  been  there  six 
times.  My  first  convention  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
was  in  1948. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  for  his  long  record  of  dis- 
tinguished service  going  back  there. 

I  happen  to  have  been  a  delegate,  as 
I  stated,  at  the  convention  in  1932  in 


Chicago  when  Roosevelt  was  first  nomi- 
nated. I  would  not  take  time  to  repeat 
now  the  conditions  that  existed  at  that 
time  and  everything  that  went  on,  but 
we  in  the  South  and  over  the  Nation  at 
that  time  were  in  a  deep  depression,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  nominated, 
and  I  want  to  say  further  that  during 
his  early  years  in  ofiBce  I  think  he  did 
a  lot  of  good  things. 

Later  he  d;d  some  things  I  did  not 
approve  of,  such  as  trying  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  and  began  the  big  spend- 
ing in  this  country. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  I  must 
say  I  think  he  was  a  great  man  though, 
and  as  history  unfolds  I  am  sure  it  will 
record  him  and  the  good  things  he  did 
along  with  others  of  which  some  people 
disapproved. 


MARKING  THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF    THE    BIRTII    OF    FRANKLIN 
DELANO    ROOSEVELT    ON    JANU- 
ARY 30. 1882 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 

Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  House 

Concurrent  Resolution  220. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  concurrent  resolution  by 

title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  220) 
marking  the  year  1982  as  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt on  January  30.  1882. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  support  House  Concurrent 
Rjsolution  220  to  provide  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  created 
centennial  commissions  to  plan  national 
observances  honoring  Presidents.  Fur- 
ther, the  Congress  has  met  in  joint  ses- 
sion to  commemorate  the  birth  of  other 
Presidents.  Thus,  this  is  a  highly  appro- 
priate effort. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  220  es- 
tablishes a  16-member  bipartisan  joint 
committee  on  arrangements  to  provide 
for  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The 
joint  committee  is  instructed  to  arrange 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1982,  or  on  a  day  selected  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
issue  appropriate  invitations,  and  coordi- 
nate its  functions  with  the  activities  of 
other  centennial  organizations  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

The  concurrent  resolution  further  in- 
structs the  joint  committee  to  appoint 
an  executive  director  to  serve  without 
compensation  and  to  accept  other  vol- 
unteer services  at  its  discretion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal when  compared  with  other  com- 
memorative actions  that  the  Congress 
has  authorized  to  honor  past  Presidents. 

For  quite  some  time  I  have  urged  that 
the  Congress  authorize  an  appropriate 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
In  the  96th  Congress  on  October  16,  1979 


I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116 
for  this  purpose.  On  that  day.  Repre- 
sentative Jim  Wright  of  Texas  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  423  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  was  a 
companion  resolution  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  116. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  116  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  at  a  public  hearing  on  December 
12.  1979. 1  joined  Pare  Lorentz,  F.  D.  R.'s 
noted  documentary  film  maker  and  the 
author  of  "The  Days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt:  A  Chronicle."  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Emerson,  director  of  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde 
Park.  N.Y..  in  testifying  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Neither  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116  or 
House  Joint  Resolution  423  passed  dur- 
ing the  96th  ^Congress. 

On  March  26  of  this  year.  Representa- 
tive Wright  introduced  a  revised  Roose- 
velt centennial  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  221,  has  123  co- 
sponsors.  It  provided  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  Lorentz  manuscript  and  its  de- 
posit in  the  Roosevelt  Library.  It  also 
provided  for  a  joint  committee  to  over- 
see and  coordinate  activities  relating  to 
the  proper  observance  of  the  centennial 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  birth. 

On  April  29, 1  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76,  identical  to  Representa- 
tive Wright's.  It  has  43  cosponsors. 
These  resolutions  do  not  provide  for 
printing  the  Roosevelt  Chronicle  due  to 
the  costs. 

It  was  our  hope  that  a  way  would  be 
found  to  not  only  purchase  but  also  to 
have  printed  the  scholarly  chronicle  by 
Pare  Lorentz.  Regrettably,  budgetary  re- 
strictions have  overtaken  us  in  a  sense. 
It  is  not  possible  to  secure  approval  of  a 
resolution  with  sufiBcient  funding  to 
achieve  either  of  these  objectives  with 
respect  to  the  Lorentz  chronology.  Thus, 
we  are  today  considering  a  proposal  to 
authorize  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  first  100  days  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  and  subsequentlv  during 
his  entire  Presidency.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  elected  in  1932  and  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent on  March  4.  1933.  I  took  my  seat 
in  the  House  on  March  9  of  that  year. 

As  Senators  know,  he  was  reelected 
four  times.  He  led  this  country  through 
what  was  probably  our  most  severe  do- 
mestic crisis  and  in  a  great  armed  con- 
flict in  defense  of  freedom — World  War 

n. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  wrote  of 
F.D.R.: 

His  life  must  ...  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
commanding  events  in  human  destiny. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  during  his  Presidency  were 
well  aware  that  we  were  in  the  company 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  leaders 
our  Nation  has  ever  had.  The  great  hu- 
manistic approach  he  brought  to  Wash- 
ington were  expressed  superbly  in  his 
acceptance  speech  for  renomination  to 
th?  Presidency  on  June  27.  1936.  F.  D.  R. 
said: 
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Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted In  different  scales.  Better  the  occa- 
sional faults  of  a  Government  that  lives  In  a 
spirit  of  charity  than  the  consistent  omis- 
sions of  a  Government  frozen  In  the  ice  of  Its 
own  Indifference. 

The  Roosevelt  administrations  had 
heart  and  compassion  and  cared  about 
people. 

Another  distinguished  English  histo- 
rian. Sir  Isiah  Berlin,  in  his  recent  book, 
■'Personal  Impressions,"  said : 

Roosevelt's  greatest  service  to  mankind 
(after  ensuring  the  victory  against  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom)  consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
showed  that  It  is  possible  to  be  politically 
effective  and  yet  benevolent  and  human  .  .  . 
Roosevelt's  example  strengthened  democracy 
everywhere,  that  Is  to  say  the  view  that  the 
promotion  of  social  Justice  and  Individual 
liberty  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of 
all  efficient  government;  that  power  and  order 
are  not  Identical  with  a  straltjacket  of  doc- 
trine, whether  economic  or  political:  that  It 
Is  possible  to  reconcile  individual  liberty — a 
loose  texture  of  society — with  the  Indispensa- 
ble minimum  of  organising  and  authority; 
and  In  this  belief  lies  what  Roosevelt's  great- 
est predecessor  once  described  as  "the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth." 

A  distinguished  Republican  elder 
statesman,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  wrote  of 
F.D.R.: 

He  was  an  Ideal  war  commander  In  chief. 
His  vision  of  the  broad  problems  of  the  strat- 
egy of  the  war  was  sound  and  accurate,  and 
his  relations  to  his  military  advisers  and  com- 
manders were  admirably  correct.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties  he  gave  them  freedom, 
backed  them  up.  and  held  them  responsible. 
In  all  these  particulars  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  our  greatest  war  President.  .  . 
Lastly  and  most  Important,  his  vision  and 
Interpretations  of  the  mission  of  our  country 
to  help  establish  a  rule  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice in  this  world  raised  a  standard  which  put 
the  United  States  In  the  unique  position  of 
world  leadership.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  we  do  honor  to  our 
coimtry  when  we  pay  tribute  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is  gratifying  that 
the  Senate  is  taking  favorable  action  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  220. 

The  resolution  (House  Concurrent 
Resolution  220)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER 
30,  1981 

DISPENSING  WITH  READING  OF  JOURNAL,  NO 
RESOLUTIONS  OVER  UNDER  THE  RULE,  DISPENS- 
ING WITH  CALL  OF  CALENDAR,  AND  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate reconvenes  on  Monday,  November  30, 
1981,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with,  no  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  dispensed  with,  and  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 


ness not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in  length, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Orj)ER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    MONDAY    AND 
RECESS    UNTIL     10    A.M.    ON    TUESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  under  the  previous  or- 
der, under  the  terms  of  the  House  con- 
current resolution,  until  12  noon  on 
Monday;  and  that  when  it  completes  its 
business  on  Monday  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  imderstands  some  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  time  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  resolution  provides 
for  12  noon  on  Monday,  does  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  items  on  Monday's  Executive 
Calendar  which  are  cleared  for  consid- 
eration on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  position  to  consider  those  nominations 
under  the  Judiciary  on  page  2  and  con- 
tinuing through  Department  of  Justice 
on  page  3? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nominations  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  I  have 
identified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  various  nominations 
under  the  Judiciary  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  immediately  noti- 
fied that  the  Senate  has  given  its  consent 
to  these  nominations. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  follow : 

The  Judiciary 

Jesse  E.  Eschbach,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  tho  7th  circuit. 

James  C.  Cacherls,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US. 


district    Judge    for   the   eastern   district    of 
Virginia. 

Richard  A.  Posner,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  7th  circuit. 

John  H.  Moore  II,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida. 

David  V.  O'Brien,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  '.he 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  term  of  8  years. 

Clyde  H.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  lo 
bs  US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina. 

Department  of  Justice 

Jim  J.  Marquez,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  ol  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Robert  N.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

James  M.  Rosenbaum.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  D.  Daniels.  Jr ,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  ba  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

nomination  of  JAMES  C.  CACHERIS.  OP  VIR- 
GINIA, TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE 
EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nominat'on  of  Judge 
James  C.  Cacheris,  a  nominee  for  a  Fed- 
eral judgeship  for  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 

When  I  undertook  the  search  for  can- 
didates for  this  judicial  post,  my  single 
most  important  criterion  was  that  a 
nominee  must  have  demonstrated  clearly, 
during  the  course  of  his  or  her  career, 
the  personal  commitment  to  dispense 
equal  justice  for  everyone  under  the  law. 

I  determined  that  candidates  for  this 
nomination  should  have  acquired  a  back- 
ground which  enables  an  understanding 
of  life's  broadest  experiences  with  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  in  lesser  economic 
circumstances. 

Finally,  it  was  my  position  that  the 
judicial  robe,  never  an  imperial  robe, 
symbolizes  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Those 
who  don  it  must  always  be  conscious  of 
the  common,  everyday  humanity  and 
dignity  which  binds  us  equally  together. 

In  my  judgment,  a  judge's  task  de- 
mands persons  of  the  highest  order  of 
intelligence,  capable  of  interpreting  the 
law,  analyzing  the  issues,  and  making 
findings  of  fact.  It  demands  integrity  un- 
questioned, and  honesty  unsullied.  It  de- 
mands a  very  special  person. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  James  C.  Ca- 
cheris is  that  kind  of  special  person. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  demon- 
strated all  of  the  qualities  and  qualifica- 
tions I  have  described.  He  has  served  in 
capacities  which  have  enabled  him  to  un- 
derstand life's  broadest  experiences  with 
people  of  all  walks  of  life. 

He  has  demonstrated  through  his  de- 
liberations his  dedication  to  the  bench 
and  his  ability  to  apply  in  a  tireless  fash- 
ion the  principles  of  equality  under  the 
law. 

His  nomination  as  a  Federal  judge  on 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues for  their  confirmation  today  of 
the  nomination  of  James  C.  Cacheris  of 
Fairfax.  Va..  as  a  Federal  district  judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 
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Judge  Cacheris  has  served  10  years  as 
a  Virginia  state  circuit  judge.  During  his 
tenure  on  the  State  bench,  he  has  molded 
an  outstanding  record. 

I  have  known  Judge  Cacheris  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  recommended 
to  me  with  others  in  1977  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Federal  district 
judge  by  my  Judicial  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. I  was  delighted  to  recommend  his 
appointment  to  this  same  position  nearly 
4  years  ago. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
nominated  him.  and  I  am  equally  pleased 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judicary  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  unanimously  approved 
his  appointment. 

I  am  confident  he  will  develop  the  ssune 
enviable  record  in  the  Federal  Judiciary 
as  he  has  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
system. 

NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  H.  MOORE  U,  OF  FLORIDA, 
TO  BE  US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  MIDDLE 
DISTRICT    OF    FLORIDA 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Senate  re- 
sponded so  quickly  to  my  call  for  action 
on  the  nomination  of  Judge  John  H. 
Moore  II,  to  the  Federal  District  Court 
in  the  Middle  District  of  Florida. 

It  is  a  remarkable  accomplishment 
that  Judge  Moore  was  confirmed  so 
promptly  by  the  Senate  when  this  judge- 
ship has  been  vacant  for  more  than  3 
years. 

Floridians  owe  special  thanks  this 
Thanksgiving  to  Senator  Thurmond  and 
his  excellent  staff  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  prudent  and  eflBcient  man- 
ner in  which  they  handled  this  nomina- 
tion. 

For  many  years,  the  Honorable  John 
H.  Moore  II,  has  been  a  pillar  of  the 
judicial  community.  He  is  widely  known 
for  his  astute,  meticulous,  and  fair  ju- 
dicial reasoning  which  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  numerous  landmark  opin- 
ions he  has  rendered  which  will  have  a 
lasting  effect  upon  the  role  of  the  courts 
in  today's  complex  society. 

Judge  Moore  received  his  under- 
graduate education  at  Cornell  University 
and  Syracuse  University  and  was 
awarded  his  doctor  of  jurisprudence 
from  the  University  of  Florida.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
currently  holds  the  rank  of  commander 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

From  1967  to  1977,  Judge  Moore  served 
as  a  circuit  judee  of  the  17th  Judicial 
Circuit  of  Florida.  Since  August  1977, 
Judge  Moore  has  served  on  the  Fourth 
District  Court  of  Appeals.  In  recognition 
of  his  judicial  ability  he  was  selected  and 
currentlv  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Judicial  Qualifications  Commis- 
sion. 

Judge  Moore  is  a  man  who  has  un- 
selfishly and  with  great  accomplishment 
given  his  career  to  the  noble  cause  of 
justice.  His  selection  for  the  judgeship 
for  the  middle  district  of  our  State  is 
certainly  a  great  and  deserved  compli- 
ment to  his  lifelong  endeavors. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  this  fine 
servant  of  the  people  and  arbiter  of 
justice  be  appointed  to  th's  high  judicial 
position.  America  is  fortunate  to  have 
one  of  such  unquestionable  integrity  to 
work  with  us  for  the  betterment  of  so- 


ciety. Judge  Moore's  life  has  been  ex- 
emplary. He  will  surely  strengthen  our 
system  of  justice. 

NOMINATION  OF  CLYDE  H.  HAMILTON,  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  TO  BE  A  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  state  my  support  for  a  most  im- 
pressive and  capable  attorney  from 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Clyde  H.  Hamilton, 
who  has  been  nominated  to  be  a  UJ5.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Edgefield. 
S.C,  obtained  his  undergraduate  degree 
from  Wofford  College  in  1956.  After  grad- 
uation he  entered  the  U.S.  Army  and 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
prior  to  his  discharge  in  1958.  He  then 
attended  George  Washington  University 
Law  School  where  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  Review  editorial  staff 
prior  to  obtaining  his  J.D.  degree  in  1961. 

From  1963  to  the  present,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton has  served  with  distinction  with  one 
of  South  Carolina's  most  prestigious  law 
firms,  Butler,  Means,  Evins,  and  Browne 
of  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar,  South  Carolina,  and 
Spartanburg  County  Bar  Associations. 
He  is  a  past  member  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society  as  well  as  the  South 
Carolina  Bar  Association's  Judicial  Re- 
form Committee.  He  recently  was  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  South 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  Board  of  Com- 
missioners on  Grievances  and  Discipline. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  name  all  of  the 
awards  Mr.  Hamilton  has  received  nor 
the  many  organizations  he  has  served. 
SufiBce  it  to  say,  I  consider  Clyde  Hamil- 
ton to  be  an  able  and  competent  attor- 
ney, an  outstanding  citizen,  and  a  fine 
American.  He  is  an  individual  of  excel- 
lent moral  character  and  a  person  whose 
loyalty  to  his  county  and  personal  inte- 
grity are  above  reproach.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  recommend  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
the  President  for  the  position  of  district 
court  judge.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
his  nomination  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina 
wrote  me  a  letter  on  November  21,  1981, 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hamilton  for  Federal 
district  judge,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Con- 
gressman Napier's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  Worembcr  21, 1981. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  regret  that  I  was 
called  away  yesterday  while  awaiting  to  tes- 
tify in  behalf  of  the  Honorable  Clyde  Hamil- 
ton for  his  Judgeship  confirmation  and  was 
unable  to  return  to  speak  on  his  behalf. 

Although  Mr.  Hamilton  Is  not  a  native  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  I  had 
wanted  to  testify  for  two  reasons.  First,  his 
mother  was  from  Marlboro  County,  and  his 
maternal  ancestry  Includes  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  who  have  rendered 
public  service  there.  Mr.  Hamilton  comes 
from  a  long  tradition  of  public  spirited  fore- 


bearers,  particularly  the  Odom  and  Newton 
fan>ilies.  As  such,  we  In  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  take  great  pride  In  his  nomi- 
nation for  a  judgeship.  Second,  as  a  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  Bar.  I  want  to  attest 
to  the  reputation  he  bears.  The  name  Clyde 
Hamilton,  among  members  of  the  Bar  In 
South  Carolina,  Is  a  name  which  means 
honor.  Integrity,  fairness,  and  legal  excel- 
lence. He  will  serve  well,  and  will  bring  great 
credit  to  the  bench. 

If  possible.  I  would  appreciate  your  mak- 
ing this  letter  part  of  the  hearing  record, 
and  again.  I  regret  I  had  to  leave  Just  prior 
to  testifying. 

Yours  very  truly. 

John  L.  Napier, 
.Member-  of  Congress. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the  Radio 
Regulations — Geneva,  1979 — and  a  Final 
Protocol — Treaty  Document  No.  97-21— 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  ask 
that  the  treaty  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time,  that  it  be  re- 
ferred, with  accompanying  papers,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  jjrinted  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Radio 
Regulations  (Geneva.  1979 >  and  a  final 
protocol  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  on  December  6,  1979, 
with  several  reservations. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  1979 
Radio  Regulations. 

The  1979  Regulations  constitute  a 
revision  of.  and  a  complete  replacement 
for,  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva. 
1959).  as  amended  by  six  Partial  Revi- 
sions, to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent revisions  is  to  update  the  existing 
regulations  to  take  into  accoimt  tech- 
nical advances  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  certain  services  and  to  harmo- 
nize the  decisions  taken  at  specialized 
radio  conferences  since  1959.  The  new- 
regulations,  with  the  few  exceptions 
noted  below,  are  consistent  with  the 
proposals  of  and  positions  taken  by  the 
United  States  at  the  1979  World  Admin- 
istrative Radio  Conference. 

At  the  time  of  signature,  the  United 
States  Delegation  submitted  reservations 
to  several  of  the  decisions  included  in  the 
Regulations.  It  was  felt  in  these  few 
cases,  that  the  decisions  could  adversely 
affect  an  imoortant  national  interest.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  considers  it 
necessarv  to  maintain  in  force  the  reser- 
vation of  the  United  States  associated 
with  a  frequency  allotment  plan  included 
in  the  Partial  Revision  adopted  by  the 
1974  World  Maritime  Administrative 
Radio  Conference.  The  specific  reserva- 
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tlons.  with  reasons,  are  given  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  1979  Radio  Regulations  will  enter 
into  force  on  January  1,  1982  for  Gov- 
ernments which,  by  that  date,  have  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union  of 
their  approval  thereof.  Subject  to  the 
reservations  mentioned  above,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  be  a  party  to 
the  Regulations  from  the  outset,  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
early  action  on  this  matter  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  November  2i,  1981. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FINAL  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMIS- 
SION ON  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  PEACE 
AND  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  received  the  final  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Proposals  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  from  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxtnaga).  This  report  is 
available  for  review  by  my  colleagues  in 
my  President  pro  tempore  office. 


PRAISE  OF  AMERICA'S  YOUTH 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  in  praise  of  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishments made  by  several  youth 
conservation  organizations  in  southern 
Alabama  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Frederic.  On  September  12,  1979,  Hurri- 
cane Frederic  struck  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
the  surrounding  gulf  coast  region  result- 
ing in  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to 
the  entire  area.  The  devastating  effects 
of  this  hurricane  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  for- 
estry in  America. 

Fortunately,  recovery  from  this  disas- 
trous event  hsis  proceeded  rapidly  due 
to  the  cooperation  and  tremendous  as- 
sistance put  forth  by  local  officials  and 
citizens,  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  youth 
conservation  groups  in  Mobile  County 
who  dedicated  themselves  unselfishly  to 
assist  the  Mobile  County  soil  and  water 
conservation  office  with  several  recovery 
projects  following  the  devastating  effects 
of  Hurricane  Frederic. 

Among  the  organizations  involved  in 
this  tremendous  effort  were  the  Mobile 
area  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  and  4-H 
Club  members.  Their  tireless  dedication 
resulted  in  the  planting  of  at  least  8,500 
pine  trees  throughout  the  Mobile  area. 
Indeed,  the  courage,  spirit,  and  coopera- 
tion of  these  dedicated  youth  groups  and 
the  tremendous  service  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  Mobile  area  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  were  affected  by 
the  devastation  of  Hurricane  Frederic. 


I  am  also  proud  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  who  have  designated  "Conser- 
vation" as  the  central  theme  of  their  na- 
tional program  for  the  coming  year.  The 
theme  of  the  program  will  be  entitled 
"SOAR — Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources— For  the  Better  Life."  Through 
this  program,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica intend  to  illustrate  the  role  conserva- 
tion plays  in  creating  a  wise  and  Intel* 
ligent  management  system  for  our  coun- 
try's natural  resources. 

I  am  proud  of  these  young  Americans 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  they 
display  as  they  act  with  foresight  by  ad- 
dressing conservation  and  other  related 
issues  which  are  so  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  natural  resources  for 
the  future  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
others. 


S.   1276,  THE  THOR  POWER  BILL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
support  of  S.  1276,  a  bill  to  correct  a  very 
serious  tax  problem  that  the  small  busi- 
ness community  is  facing  today  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Thor  Power  case  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1979. 

In  many  instances,  small  businesses, 
such  as  farm  implement  dealers,  will 
stock  spare  parts  to  the  machines  they 
sell  for  several  years.  Dealers  do  this  in 
order  to  have  the  ability  to  supply  their 
customers  with  these  spare  parts  even 
though  they  no  longer  carry  the  particu- 
lar machine  the  parts  were  manufac- 
tured for.  Because  these  parts  are  con- 
sidered obsolete  inventory  and  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  being  sold,  the  dealer  should 
be  able  to  write  down  these  parts  over  a 
period  of  time  to  reflect  their  true  value. 
However,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
as  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Thor  Power  decision,  has  disallowed 
this  accounting  procedure. 

In  the  Thor  Power  case,  a  tool  manu- 
facturer wrote  down  to  zero  value  what 
it  regarded  as  "excess"  inventory,  but 
continued  to  hold  the  goods  for  sale  at 
their  original  prices.  Thor  credited  those 
amounts  to  its  inventory  accounts,  thus 
decreasing  closing  inventory,  increasing 
cost  of  goods  sold,  and  decreasing  tax- 
able income  for  that  year.  It  was  Thor's 
contention  that  reducing  obsolete  inven- 
tory to  scrap  value  reduced  its  entire  in- 
ventorv  to  the  lower  of  cost  or  market 
value  in  accordance  with  its  accounting 
methods. 

The  IRS,  and  subsequently  the  Tax 
Court,  found  that  Thor's  write  down  of 
excess  inventory  conformed  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accountini;  principles  as 
required  imder  section  446(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  However,  the  IRS 
disallowed  the  offset,  stating  that  Thor's 
inventory  accounting  method  did  not 
clearly  reflect  income,  a  requirement 
imder  446(b)  of  the  Code. 

A  major  concern  of  the  IRS  in  disal- 
lowing this  particular  inventory  accoimt- 
ing  method  is  the  practice  of  many  busi- 
nesses of  arranging  their  inventory  de- 
ductions each  year  in  order  to  lower 
taxable  income.  This  is  done  by  taking 
large  deductions  for  excess  inventory  in 
profitable  years  and  little  or  no  deduc- 
tions in  less  profitable  years.  The  IRS 
was  attempting  to  eliminate  these  prac- 
tices and  rightly  so.  However,  in  doing 


so,  hundreds  of  farm  implement,  auto- 
mobile and  other  dealers  have  been  det- 
rimentally affected. 

After  the  Thor  Power  decision,  the 
IRS  will  not  allow  dealers  to  reflect  the 
true  value  of  their  obsolete  inventory  by 
writing  it  down  to  reflect  actual  business 
experience.  This  interpretation  of  the 
Code  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
realities  of  business  operations. 

Without  this  ability  to  write  down  ob- 
solete inventory,  the  dealers  must  con- 
tinue to  carry  these  particular  items  at 
their  initial  price.  The  IRS  has  issued 
proclamations  stating  that  taxpayers 
who  have  used  this  accounting  method 
to  write  down  obsolete  inventory  must 
now  include  this  greater  value  in  income. 
This  is  obviously  not  a  true  reflection  of 
the  company's  income.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  many  small  businesses 
who  have  used  the  write-down  method 
for  many  years  to  devalue  obsolete  in- 
ventory will  now  be  audited  and  forced  to 
pay  large  sums  in  back  taxes.  This  could 
be  financially  disastrous  for  many  small 
businesses. 

S.  1276  would  provide  relief  to  the 
many  dealers  who  are  faced  with  this 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  achieve 
the  legitimate  goals  the  IRS  seeks.  Under 
this  bill,  beginning  on  January  1,  1981,  a 
business  with  a  net  worth  of  less  than  $25 
million  can  elect  to  write  off  its  excess 
inventory  in  a  speciflc  manner.  The  bill 
allows  these  dealers  to  completely  write 
off  excess  inventory  over  a  4-year  period, 
although  the  write-off  cannot  begin  until 
the  year  after  the  item  is  purchased. 
Once  the  dealer  has  adopted  this  ac- 
counting procedure,  he  may  not  change, 
thereby  avoiding  the  possibility  of  jug- 
gling inventory  deductions  year  after 
year.  This  procedure  will  better  reflect 
actual  business  experience  and  allow  the 
businessman  to  adopt  an  accounting  pro- 
cedure that  reflects  the  true  value  of 
obsolete  inventory. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  work  for  the  expeditious  passage  of 
this  bill  and  provide  needed  relief  to  the 
small  business  community  that  now  suf- 
fers under  the  Thor  Power  decision. 


TAXES  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  mistakenly  assume  that  the 
Federal  income  tax  is  not  important  for 
the  elderly. 

It  is  true  that  less  than  one-half  of 
all  older  Americans  pay  Federal  income 
tax  because: 

Social  security  is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax;  and 

Millions  of  elderly  persons  do  not 
have  enough  income  to  file  a  return. 

However,  nearly  11  million  persons 
65  or  older  had  a  sufficient  amount  of 
income  to  file  a  return  for  taxable  year 
1978,  the  latest  date  for  which  infor- 
mation is  available. 

These  individuals — as  well  as  other 
older  Americans — have  a  direct  and 
important  stake  in  assuring  that  our 
tax  laws  are  equitable  and  soundly 
conceived. 

They  also  have  a  vital  interest  in 
assuring  that  tax  relief  provisions  re- 
main current,  such  as  the  credit  for  the 
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elderly  and  the  capital  gains  exclusion 
for  older  homeowners. 

Taxes  are  clearly  a  high  priority  con- 
cern for  the  elderly.  This  point  was  made 
emphatically  at  the  recent  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  and  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons' 
Legislative  Council  meeting. 

The  council  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  on  a  wide  range 
of  issues.  However,  special  attention  was 
devoted  to  several  front  burner  issues, 
such  as  inflation,  inadequate  income  in 
retirement,  energy,  health  care,  and 
taxes.  While  some  of  these  issues  were 
addressed  in  the  1981  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act.  the  legislative  council's  tax 
recommendations  nonetheless  highlight 
important  concerns  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  in  shaping  tax  policy  af- 
fecting older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1981  Federal  and  State  Legislative  Policy 
tax  policy 

The  Associations  will  pursue  a  number  of 
objectives  In  the  tax  policy  area.  The  first 
Is  equity  for  the  elderly.  The  amount  of  fed- 
eral taxes  paid  by  the  elderly  must  be  as  fair 
and  unburdeusome  as  possible.  This  objec- 
tive should  be  consistently  applied  among 
subgroups  of  older  people. 

The  second  objective  Is  economic.  Tax 
policy  ought  to  be  used  to  help  direct  the 
economy  along  paths  which  would  lead  to  a 
reversal  of  current  trends  of  low  or  no  pro- 
ductivity growth,  declining  rates  of  saving 
and  investment,  and  extraordinarily  high 
rates  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time,  unem- 
ployment rates  must  be  restrained  and  opti- 
mum, real  GNP  growth  rates  restored  ind 
maintained.  Certainly,  a  reversal  of  tnese 
trends  is  essential  to  strengthening  govern- 
ment Income  support  programs,  promoting 
the  growth  and  security  of  private  pen- 
sions, and  providing  for  the  great  numbers 
of  elderly  persons  who  have  inadequate  in- 
comes. 

The  third  tax  policy  objective  is  to  en- 
courage "self-help"  retirement  planning  ef- 
forts. Because  social  security  alone  cannot 
provide  the  elderly  with  an  adequate  Income 
people  need  to  be  encouraged  to  save  for 
their  own  retirement. 

Often  these  objectives  combine  so  that  a 
policy  position  that  is  clearly  beneficial  for 
the  elderly  is  also  beneficial  for  the  economy 
and  conductive  to  retirement  saving.  For  ex- 
ample, the  nation's  economic  problems  are 
attributable,  in  part,  to  the  decline  in  the 
rate  of  savings  and  investment.  Tet  the  tax 
structure  promotes  consumption  and  dis- 
courages savings.  Not  only  has  this  bias 
against  saving  hurt  the  elderly,  who  tend 
to  be  savers,  but  It  has  also  hindered  the  na- 
tion's economic  progress  and  Inhibited  the 
accumulation  of  savings  and  other  Income 
producing  Investments  for  retirement. 

Although  current  tax  policy  trles,(  without 
much  success)  to  encourage  some  retirement 
savings  by  providing  a  deduction  of  up  to 
»1.500  ($1,750  if  a  spouse  is  included)  for 
contributions  to  an  Individual  Retirement 
Account  (IRA),  a  worker  can  only  utilize  an 
IRA  If  he  is  not  a  participant  In  a  private 
pension  plan.  This  restriction  effectively 
eliminates  half  of  the  private  sector  work 
force  from  IRA  eligibility.  Moreover,  workers 
who  are  thus  ineligible  for  IRA's  may  also 
end  up  with  no  private  pension  benefit.  If 
they  fail  to  stay  on  a  Job  long  enough  to  ac- 


quire a  vested  right  to  one.  Persons  In  this 
latter  situation  reach  retirement  with  neither 
an  IRA  account  nor  a  private  pension  benefit. 

To  deal  with  this  situation,  the  Associa- 
tions support  a  two-pronged  strategy:  pro- 
vide compensation  for  inflation  losses  to 
those  who  can  no  longer  save  and  encourage 
those  who  can  save  to  do  so.  First,  the  $200 
($400  for  Joint  returns)  Interest  and  dividend 
exclusion,  which  was  enacted  In  1980  and 
which  is  to  be  effective  in  1981  and  1982. 
should  be  made  permanent.  Additionally,  be- 
cause the  elderly  must  often  draw  down  their 
savings  account  principal  for  living  expenses 
and  because  of  the  effect  high  inflation  has 
on  the  value  of  savings  accounts,  the  amount 
of  the  excursion  should  be  increased  to  at 
least  $500  ($1,000  for  Joint  returns)  for  per- 
sons age  65  and  over. 

Second,  to  encoursige  those  who  can  con- 
tinue to  save,  existing  savings  mechanisms, 
such  as  IRA's  (and  also  Keogh  plans)  and 
private  pension  plans,  should  be  strength- 
ened through  tax  policy.  Employees  who  par- 
ticipate in  a  public  or  private  pension  plan 
should  be  given  the  option  to  contribute  to 
either  the  plan  or  an  IRA.  A  tax  deduction 
should  be  provided  for  these  contributions, 
and  the  deductibility  limits  that  were  set  in 
1974  for  amounts  contributed  to  IRA's  should 
be  raised  considerably  and  then  indexed  to 
reflect  the  efl'ect  of  inflation.  In  addition,  tax 
credits  should  be  available  as  an  alternative 
to  tax  deductions  to  help  reach  lower  income 
people,  who  might  not  necessarily  respond  to 
p.  deduction  approach. 

Another  matter  of  concern  involves  recent 
proposals  that  would  subject  one-half  of  a 
person's  social  security  benefits  to  federal 
Incom.e  taxation.  The  Associations  are  strong- 
ly opposed.  A  further  tax  on  retirees  is  im- 
called  for  in  these  present  inflationary  times. 
Most  of  the  elderly  who  would  find  their 
income  tax  liability  increased  as  a  result  of 
this  proposal,  are  by  no  means  high-Income 
individuals.  Furthermore,  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  these  proposals  that  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  social  security  benefiu  should  be 
modeled  on  the  present  tax  treatment  of 
pension  payments  are  not  persuasive.  Social 
security,  as  it  exisu  today,  is  simply  not  a 
pension;  it  Is  a  form  of  social  insurance. 
Because  social  security  beneflts  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  pension  payments,  equivalent 
tax  treatment  is  inappropriate. 

To  enhance  equity  among  retiree  sub- 
groups, the  tax  relief  available  to  retirees 
living  on  taxable  (non-social  securltv)  forms 
of  retirement  Income  should  be  Increased  and 
made  comparable  to  that  accorded  recipients 
of  social  security.  Presently,  the  tax  relief 
available  to  public  employee  (non-social  se- 
curity) retirees  under  the  Tax  Credit  for  the 
Elderly  (TCE)  lags  far  behind  the  tax  ad- 
vantages automatically  available  to  social 
security  recipients.  To  remedy  this  inequity 
legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  to  increase 
and  automatically  cost  index  the  maximum 
amounts  that  can  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  credit,  so  that  these  amounts 
are  equivalent  to,  and  keep  pace  with,  aver- 
age annual  social  security  payments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  "adjusted  gross  income  llmlU" 
currently  applied  ought  to  be  removed  or 
substantially  raised  to  make  the  credit  avail- 
able to  more  elderly  taxpayers. 

Other  tax  equity  measures  that  the  As- 
sociations recommended  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  a  tax  credit  should  be  provided  for 
the  residential  day-care  expenses  incurred  for 
elderly  dependente.  (See  Health  Policy  sec- 
tion for  further  discussion.) 

Second,  widows,  widowers  and  single  elder- 
ly individuals  should  be  allowed  to  qualify 
as  a  head-of-household  and  to  use  the  pref- 
erential tax  rates. 

Third,  the  eamed-income  tax  credit  should 
be  made  available  to  elderly  workers  by 
broadening  Its  eligibility  rules  to  include 
individual  workers,  even  though  they  have 
no  children  In  the  home. 


Fourth,  the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain 
from  the  sale  of  a  principal  residence  by  per- 
sons age  55  or  over  should  be  rolled  back  to 
taxable  years,  beginning  after  ciecember  31, 
1977. 

Fifth,  the  age  at  which  an  IRA  account 
must  be  distributed  should  be  increased  from 
age  70  Vi   to  75. 

Sixth,  the  double  taxation  of  dividend  In- 
come should  be  eliminated. 

Seventh,  the  $15,000  adjusted  gross  income 
phase-out  of  the  "sick-pay"  exclusion  should 
be  Increased  at  least  in  the  case  of  two-mem- 
ber family  units. 

Eighth,  an  automatically  Increasing  meas- 
ure of  tax  relief  .should  be  targeted  for  those 
elderly  income  components  that  are  rela- 
tively flxed,  like  private  pension  benefits  and 
interest  from  savings  accounts. 

Because  of  the  adverse  economic  effects 
they  will  prompt,  the  large  payroU  tax  In- 
creases that  are  scheduled  under  current 
law  should  be  at  least  partially  rolled  back. 
Pa>Toll  tax  increases  raise  the  cost  of  labor 
(relative  to  capital)  and  thus  add  to  both 
inflation  and  unemployment.  In  place  of 
these  planned  increases,  limited  amounts  of 
"general  revenues "  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  the  social  security  programs  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  (See  Income  Policy  section  for 
further  discussion.)  However,  the  associa- 
tions will  not  support  any  plan  which  would 
derive  those  general  revenues  from  a  value- 
added  tax.  Such  a  tax  would  significantly 
increase  the  tax  burden  of  the  elderly  and 
aggravate  the  wage  and  price  spiral  which 
is  contributing  greatly  to  current  levels  of 
inflation. 

As  tax  cut  proposals  are  considered,  such 
as  lower  tax  rates  on  capital  gains  or  more 
rapid  depreciation  for  plant  and  equipment, 
their  compatibility  with  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic objectives  will  serve  as  the  critical 
test  of  Association  support,  especially  where 
they  Involve  no  direct  increase  or  decrease 
in  tax  liability  for  the  elderly.  .For  example, 
the  Associations  will  not  support  massive 
tax  cuts  if  they  are  potentially  Inflationary. 
(See  Economic  Policy  section  for  further 
discussion.) 

As  a  means  of  handling  the  special  prob- 
lems elderly  taxpayers  face  in  preparing 
their  federal  inccone  tax  returns.  Congress 
in  1978  created  the  "Tax  Counseling  for  the 
Elderly"  program.  Given  the  success  of  the 
program  to  date  and  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  laws,  the  program  ought 
to  be  expanded  signiflcantly.  At  the  same 
time,  a  serious  effort  should  be  undertaken 
to  simplify  the  tax  coae. 


MAJ.  GEN.  MARY  E.  CLARKE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  Maj.  Gen. 
Mary  E.  Clarke  who  recently  retired  at 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala.,  ending  a  36-year 
career  of  dedicated  service  to  our  Nation. 
Her  endless  dedication  has  proved  to  be 
not  only  a  credit  to  our  country  and  the 
Army,  but  also  to  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama where  she  has  served  as  the  Army's 
Director  of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  at  Fort  McClellan. 

General  Clarke's  distinguished  military 
career  began  in  1945  when  she  enlisted  at 
Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Early  in  her  com- 
missioned career,  she  commanded  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  detachments  at  the 
Army  Chemical  Center,  Edgewood  Arse- 
nal, Md.;  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Other  assignments  were  in  recruiting, 
military  personnel  and  intelligence.  From 
1966  to  1967,  she  served  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  of  Plans  and  Poli- 
cies,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
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Washington,  D.C.  From  this  assignment, 
she  next  served  as  commanding  olficer. 
Women's  Army  Corps  Basic  Training 
Battalion  at  Fort  McCleUan,  Ala. 

From  1968  to  1971,  she  was  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Personnel,  Department  of  the  Army  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  March  1971,  she 
moved  to  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
and  an  assignment  as  the  WAC  staff  ad- 
viser from  the  6th  U.S.  Army. 

From  there,  she  returned  to  Fort  Mc- 
CleUan, Ala.,  to  serve  as  the  commander/ 
commandant  of  the  U.S.  Women's  Army 
Corps  Center  and  School  from  1972  to 
1974  during  expansion  of  the  corps.  In 
Seotember  1974,  she  was  assigned  as 
Chief,  WAC  Advisory  Office,  Military 
Personnel  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

In  August  1975,  she  was  promoted  to 
brigadier  general  and  became  Director  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps.  In  Mav  1978, 
she  assumed  command  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Military  Police  School/Training  Center 
at  Fort  McCleUan.  She  was  promoted  to 
major  general  in  November  1978. 

In  August  1980.  she  assumed  her  pres- 
ent duties  as  Director  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development,  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  Army. 

General  Clarke  was  the  thi^d  Army 
woman  to  become  a  brigadier  general 
and  the  first  woman  to  command  a  major 
Army  instaUation. 

General  Clarke's  decorations  and 
awards  include  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  and  most  recently  she  was  hon- 
ored by  receiving  the  highest  decoration 
for  peace  time  service,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 

Her  civUian  honors  include  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  military  science 
from  Norwich  University,  NorthvUle,  Vt.; 
an  honorary  professorship  in  military 
science  from  JacksonviUe  State  Univer- 
sity, JacksonvUle,  Ala. 

She  has  also  been  listed  in  the  1978-79 
and  1980-81  editions  of  Who's  Who  in 
America;  in  the  1981-82  edition  of  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women;  and  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  World  Who's  Who  of 
Women. 

I  am  very  proud  of  General  Clarke 
for  her  imselfish  devotion  and  dedication 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  great  coun- 
try. Her  exemplary  dedication  and  that 
of  those  like  her  serve  as  the  pillars  of 
strength  for  the  preservation  and  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  for  generations  to 
come. 

General  Clarke,  for  your  unselfish 
service  and  unyielding  dedication,  we  are 
deeply  grateful;  for  your  outstanding  ac- 
complishments we  are  very  proud. 


THE      COAL     DISTRIBUTION      AND 
UTILIZATION  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  Coal  Distribu- 
tion and  Utilization  Act  of  1981  is  de- 
signed to  lower  the  cost  of  moving  cmJ. 
By  so  doing,  coal  consumers  and  coal 
exporters  can  benefit.  Expansion  of  coal 
exports  can  help  expand  coal  ports,  such 
as  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 


Camden,  and  Philadelphia,  without  the 
air  pollution,  noise  and  safety  ha2ards 
associated  with  raUroads.  In  addition, 
coal  is  essential  to  meeting  basic  world 
energy  needs  in  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Writing  in  "Foreign  Affairs"  (winter 
1979-80),  Ulf  Lantzke,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  International  Energy 
Agency,  suggested  that  world  coal  pro- 
duction must  at  least  triple  by  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Such  a  level  of  increased  coal  use 
would,  he  wrote,  "require  the  movement 
in  world  trade  of  at  least  700  niiUion  tons 
of  coal  a  year."  To  do  this,  Lantzke  em- 
phasized: 

Efflcleni,  economic  auid  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable coal  transportation  systems  must 
be  developed  that  can  service  expanded  trade 
and  use.  This  will  be  particularly  challeng- 
ing in  the  United  States  where  both  unit 
trains  and  slurry  pipelines  must  be  used  to 
move  the  West's  vast  coal  reserves  to  market. 

The  1980  report  of  the  World  Coal 
Study,  an  international  group  from  16 
major  coal-using  and  coal-producing 
countries,  concluded  that  world  coal 
production  would  have  to  increase  2.5  to 
3  times  in  the  next  20  years  and  forecast 
that  world  trade  in  coal  would  have  to 
grow  10  to  15  times  above  1979  levels. 

The  report  identified  the  United  States 
and  Australia  as  the  two  nations  most 
capable  of  meeting  coal  import  needs. 
While  recognizing  restrictions  caused  by 
water  avaUability  in  some  regions  of 
the  United  States,  the  report  nonethe- 
less found  that  "slurry  pipelines  offer 
a  promising  alternative  to  barge  and 
train  for  long-distance  transport  of 
coal." 

The  Interim  Report  of  the  Interagency 
Coal  Export  Task  Force,  published  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  January,  1981 
projected  that  the  United  State  would 
have  38  percent  of  the  world's  steam  coal 
market  by  the  year  2000,  with  exports 
rising  from  28  miUion  short  tons  in  1985 
to  197  miUion  short  tons  in  2000. 

The  task  force  identified  coal  han- 
dling and  storage  problems  at  ports  as 
the  immediate  barrier  to  expanding  the 
U.S.  role  in  world  coal  trade.  It  described 
long  delay  at  ports  with  high  demurrage 
costs  adding  an  average  of  some  $6  to 
$6.50  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  shipping  coal 
overseas.  "Even  more  serious  than  de- 
murrage costs  are  the  problems  posed  by 
untimely  or  undependable  delivery  to 
power  plants  dependent  on  coal." 

The  task  force  concluded  that  coal 
pipelines  "are  economical  alternatives  to 
raU  or  waterborne  inland  coal  transport." 
It  recommended  enactment  of  eminent 
domain  authority  for  coal  pipelines  and 
proposed  Federal  support  for  engineer- 
ing studies  of  offshore  coal  slurry  loading 
of  large  bulk  carriers. 

The  world  coal  studv  addressed  the 
role  of  coal  slurry  pipelines  in  coal  ex- 
port as  foUows: 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  aspect  of  all 
In  looking  at  future  transport  of  coal  Is  the 
need  to  consider  transport  within  the  con- 
text of  a  coal  chain.  Coal  transport  sys- 
tems— inland  transportation,  exjwrt  ports, 
maritime  transport,  and  local  distribution — 
are  the  essential  links  between  producers 
and  consumers  although  frequently  inde- 
pendent of  both.  Unless  transport  develop- 
ment Is  integrated  with  the  planning  tor 


mines,  power  stations,  and  other  coal  facili- 
ties, delays  will  occur  and  coal  trade  will 
fall  to  expand  at  the  rate  required. 

Usually,  coal  in  bulk  form  is  transported  In 
ships  as  dry  lumps  .  .  .  Transporting  the  coal 
overseas  in  other  forms  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical If  by  doing  so  more  rapid  or  cheaper 
loading  or  discharge  methods  could  be  used 
or  a  higher  energy  density  of  the  cargo 
achieved.  Because  the  ocean  transportation 
costs  represent  about  20-30  percent  of  the 
CIF  (cost.  Insurance  and  freight)  costs  of  the 
coal,  there  is  strong  incentl.e  to  search  for 
ways  to  lower  costs.  . 

Among  the  alternatives  under  considera- 
tion are  coal-water  slurries  and  coil-oil  slur- 
ries. Although  the  use  of  coarse  slurries 
merely  as  a  technique  for  rapid  loading  and 
discharging  at  the  ports  has  been  proposed, 
a  more  significant  development  would  be 
the  loading  and  movement  of  slurries  trans- 
ported by  pipeline  from  inland  mines  to  the 
ports. 

In  addition  to  slurrying  coal  to  an  ex- 
port terminal  for  traditional  dry  coal  ex- 
port, coal  slurry  export  facilities  are  now 
technicaUy  feasible.  In  June  1980,  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
completed  a  report  on  the  Pacific  Bulk 
Commodity  Transportation  System 
which  the  Boeing  Engineering  &  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  proposes 
to  develop  near  Port  Hueneme,  CaUf . 

The  report  describes  the  facUity  as 
foUows: 

The  slurry  storage/terminal  facility  located 
two  mUes  southeast  of  Port  Hueneme,  Cali- 
fornia, Is  comprised  of  onshore  facilities,  a 
submarine  offshore  pipeline  system  and  a 
single  point  mooring  system. 

The  onshore  facilities  are  comprised  of  a 
recovery  storage  ponds,  a  reslurry/recovery 
system,  and  the  necessary  onshore  pumping 
and  piping  system  to  deliver  6.000  DLT/hour 
to  a  Soco  type  vessel  offshore.  Further  the 
onshore  facilities  Include  a  physical  water 
treatment  system  capable  of  removing  coal 
fines  from  vessel  decant  water.  Water  is  to 
be  used  by  others  and  the  fines  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  berthed  Soco  vessel. 

The  offshore  piping  system  Includes  dual 
40-lnch  diameter  pipelines  for  slurry  delivery 
to  the  Soco  vessel  which  will  be  located  ap- 
proximately 14,200  feet  offshore  and  a  36- 
Inch  return  water  pipeline  to  onshore  facil- 
ities. All  pipelines  will  be  concrete  coated 
and  burled.  The  offshore  piping  system  will 
deliver  coal  at  a  rate  of  6.000  DLT/hour  at 
state-of-the-art  concentrations  and  flow 
rates. 

The  single  point  mooring  system  will  be 
connected  to  the  submarine  pipeline  system 
by  a  pipeline  and  manifold  and  underbuoy 
hoses.  Floating  hoses  will  connect  the  single 
point  mooring  system  with  the  Soco  vessel 
manifold.  The  SPM  will  be  located  offshore 
and  is  designed  to  accommodate  300,000  DWT 
Soco  type  vessels  with  75-foot  draft. 

Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of 
slurry  shipping  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  others.  The  studies 
have  shown  that  integrated  slurry  ship- 
ping systems  are  viable  and  technically 
and  economically  feasible.  In  fact,  at 
least  one  European  country,  Holland,  is 
seriously  studying  a  slurry  terminal  to 
accommodate  future  imports  of  coal. 

In  a  paper  recently  presented  at  the 
Fifth  International  Technical  Confer- 
ence on  Slurry  Transportation,  I.  D. 
Hoogendoom  of  SHV  Nederland  nv,  in- 
dicates the  following  advantages  of  a 
slurry  versus  conventional  terminal: 

The  greatest  advantages  of  a  slurry  ter- 
minal over  a  conventional  terminal  will  be 
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the  simplicity  of  the  system,  as  It  consists  of 
pipelines  and  pumps,  which  provide  more 
opportunities  for  automation  than  mechani- 
cal handling  equipment  as  the  process  in- 
dustry shows  us.  And  for  the  Rotterdam  area 
where  yearly  more  demanding  antipollution 
standards  will  be  developed,  a  slurry  terminal 
will  be  more  adequate  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards than  a  conventional  terminal  fitted  with 
modem  dust  suppression  systems. 

Mr.  Hoogendoom  also  says  that  from 
the  feasibility  studies  made  to  date  for  a 
conventional  versus  slurry  terminal,  the 
slurry  facility  possesses  superior  eco- 
nomics. 

He  reports  that  a  slurry  terminal  may 
be  built  about  30  percent  cheaper  than  a 
conventional  terminal  and  that  the  en- 
tire cost  structure  as  a  percentage  of  the 
final  costs  per  throughput  ton  are  more 
than  25  percent  less  than  the  conven- 
tional system. 

Thus,  coal  slurry  pipelines  can  play  an 
import  role,  not  only  in  the  domestic 
transportation  of  coal,  but  also  in  the 
Nation's  expanding  coal  export  trade. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  study  and  sup- 
port this  legislation. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  received  the  "Seventh  Aimual  Re- 
port" of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy.  This  report  is  avail- 
able for  review  by  my  colleagues  in  my 
President  pro  tempore  office. 


LACK  OP  SUPPORT  FOR  NATO  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  editorial  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber 23,  1981.  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

Written  by  News  Editor  Marvin  Stone 
and  entitled  "Taking  U.S.  for  Granted?," 
this  article  points  to  the  heavy  burden 
borne  by  our  Nation  to  protect  the  NATO 
nations,  and  the  fact  that  this  effort  by 
the  United  States  is  often  unappreciated. 

The  United  States  faces  a  similar  situ- 
ation in  Japan,  where  that  country  con- 
tributes very  little  to  its  own  defense 
while  depending  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  umbreUa  of  security. 

As  our  Nation  goes  through  hard  eco- 
nomic times,  I  feel  sure  that  the  con- 
tributions of  our  allies  to  the  defense  of 
the  Free  World  wiU  receive  increased 
attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking  U.S.  for  Oraktzd? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

Americans  are  lustifled  in  being  Irritated 
over  the  wave  of  neutralism  sweeping  across 
the  European  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organizations.  But  it  is  the  Western 
Europeans  themselves  who  should  be  most 
concerned,  for  it  is  they  who  stand  to  lose 
the  most. 


For  three  decades,  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  have  lived  behind  the  shield  of  U.S. 
military  power,  relying  on  the  Americans  to 
deter  Soviet  aggression.  After  all,  Americans 
saved  their  skins  in  the  past. 

For  too  long,  Europeans  have  taken  for 
granted  this  American  protection.  Their  ef- 
forts in  their  own  defense  have  been  grudg- 
ing and  limited.  For  too  long.  also,  some 
Europeans  have  smugly  assumed  that  If  war 
should  break  out  between  the  superpowers. 
it  would  be  fought  at  long  range,  with  nu- 
clear warheads  rocketing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  US.  and  Russia — with  Europe 
totally  spared. 

Now,  more  and  more  Europeans  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
escape  so  easily — that  part  of  such  a  war 
would  almost  surely  be  fought  on  European 
soil.  Those  nuclear  weapons  that  Russia 
keeps  adding  to  Its  Eastern  European  arsenal 
are  aimed  directly  at  Western  Europe,  not 
at  the  U.S. 

The  reaction  to  this  realization  seems  to 
us  not  only  illogical  but  dangerous.  Instead 
of  Joinmg  eagerly  with  the  U.S.  in  an  effort 
to  beef  up  Europe's  deterrent  capability,  and 
thus  enhance  their  own  security,  masses  of 
Europeans  are  opposing  that  effort. 

They  have  staged  a  series  of  noisy  demon- 
strations against  a  NATO  plan  to  deploy  more 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Western  Europet 
to  counter  the  Soviet  buildup.  Protesting 
crowds  totaling  850,000  turned  out  In  five 
European  capitals  In  mid-October.  The  ban- 
ners they  carried  were  not  only  antlnuclear. 
such  as  "Stop  the  NATO  Missiles,"  but  some 
were  anti-American  saying  "Yanks  Go 
Home." 

The  policy  that  these  protesters  advocate 
is  variously  described  as  pacifism,  isolation- 
ism or  neutralism.  But  to  us,  it  seems  noth- 
ing less  than  appeasement,  calling  to  mind 
the  efforts  to  placate  Adolf  Hitler  in  the  late 
1930s. 

Ttiese  Europeans  seem  to  believe  that  by  re- 
jecting nuclear  weapons  they  can  appease  the 
Soviets  and  buy  Insurance  against  attack. 
Their  hope,  It  appears.  Is  that.  If  war  does 
break  out.  the  Russians  will  direct  their 
nuclear  arsenal  only  at  the  U.S..  not  at  Eu- 
rope. In  American  slang :  "Let's  you  and  him 
fight." 

Fortunately,  European  governments  are 
more  supportive  of  the  NATO  plan  than  are 
these  protesters.  Five  countries  agreed  to 
accept  the  new  missiles  that  NATO  wants  to 
Install.  But  two  of  those  countries — Holland 
and  Belgium — are  now  backing  away,  and 
West  Germany's  government  Is  under  severe 
pressure  to  follow  suit.  The  alarming  possi- 
bility is  increasing  that  the  NATO  plan  wUl 
founder. 

Still  more  alarming,  to  defense  planners  In 
the  U.S.  and  allied  nations.  Is  this:  Europe's 
growing  mood  of  neutralism  Is  threatening 
to  undermine  the  overall  NATO  defense  sys- 
tem that  is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
entire  Western  World.  Should  the  alliance 
disintegrate,  writes  Richard  Allen,  the  Presi- 
dent's national -security  adviser,  "the  United 
States  might  have  to  withdraw  to  its  own 
hemisphere,  and  Western  Europe  would  be 
thrown  onto  its  own  resources." 

And  so  our  allies  have  been  warned:  If 
they  refuse  to  do  their  part — or  take  their 
share  of  the  risks  involved — in  defending 
themselves,  the  United  States  will  be  forced 
to  reconsider  Its  commitment  to  Western 
Europe. 

The  U.S.  has  more  than  300.000  troops  and 
almost  that  many  dependents  stationed  in 
Europe.  How  long  will  Americans  be  willing 
to  leave  them  there  without  the  most  mod- 
ern weapons  they  need  to  protect  themselves? 
One  remembers  the  resolutions  former  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  repeatedly  Introduced 
urging  a  phased  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe.  They  never  got  very  far. 
But  American  patience  is  not  limitless.  Eu- 


ropean pacifists  might  some  day  regret  sug- 
gesting that  the  "Yanks  Go  Home." 


ARTHUR  PLEMMING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever a  distinguished  public  servant  re- 
tires from  Government,  it  gives  cause  for 
regret.  But  when  a  man  like  Arthur 
Flemming,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
CivU  Rights  Commission,  leaves  pubUc 
service,  the  effect  is  more  profound. 

Not  only  are  his  talents,  his  experience, 
and  his  spirit  denied  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  so  too  is  his  example.  And 
for  five  decades,  Arthur  Flemming's  ex- 
ample has  inspired  generations  of  civil 
servants  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Flemming's  record  in  the  public 
and  private  sector  is  remarkable.  In  aca- 
demia,  in  his  church,  in  Government 
service,  Mr.  Flemming  has  been  consist- 
ently outstanding.  He  has  demonstrated 
his  dedication  to  scholarship  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  our  young  people  by  serving 
as  president  of  his  alma  mater,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  the  University  of 
Oregon,  and  Macalester  College. 

A  devout  Methodist  all  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Flemming  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  for  3  years  in  the  late  sixties. 

Mr.  Flemming's  Government  career 
began  in  1939,  when  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  At  34,  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  men  ever  to  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

During  the  Eisenhower  years.  Mr. 
Flemming  was  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  later.  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  was  during  his  term  as  Secretary  of 
HEW  that  Mr.  Flemming's  commitment 
to  civil  rights  clearly  emerged.  One  of  his 
responsibilities  in  that  office  was  to  carry 
out  President  Eisenhower's  directive  to 
organize  the  first  decennial  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Thus  began  a  lifetime  commitment  to 
the  rights  of  the  elderly,  which  was  rec- 
ognized officiaUy  in  his  appointment  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  1973.  Mr.  Flemming  has  de- 
scribed his  work  with  the  elderly  as  "one 
of  the  most  satisfying  experiences  I  have 
had  in  my  lifetime." 

His  consistent  goal  in  this  area  has 
been  to  combat  the  all -too-prevalent  at- 
titude in  our  society  that  people  over  65 
should  be  placed  "on  the  shelf." 

When  Arthur  Flemming  became  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  1974.  he  brought  to  this  new 
office  the  same  enthusiasm  and  intelli- 
gence that  had  marked  aU  his  previous 
work.  Under  his  tutelage,  the  Commis- 
sion has  left  virtually  no  civil  rights  issue 
unexamined. 

It  has  produced  insightful  and  pene- 
trating reports  on  the  progress  blacks, 
women,  ethnic  minorities,  native  Amer- 
icans, the  handicapped  and  the  elderly 
have  made  toward  true  equality  in  our 
society.  No  issue  has  been  too  controver- 
sial for  the  Commission  to  explore,  no 
allegation  of  discrimination  too  insignif- 
icant for  it  to  consider. 

Mr.  Flemming  has  been  tireless  in  the 
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struggle  to  protect  our  cherished  civil 
rights.  His  testament  to  us  is  that  the 
struggle  is  unending,  that  we  must  al- 
ways be  vigilant  against  encroachments 
on  our  most  basic  rights  and  liberties. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  been  our  most  zealous 
guardian  against  such  intrusions. 

All  who  seeli  to  promote  justice  and 
freedom  in  our  society  owe  a  great  debt 
to  Arthur  Flemming. 

He  has  set  a  high  example.  That  ex- 
ample will  surely  animate  the  work  of 
the  Commission  long  after  he  is  gone. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Implementation 
of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act 
of  1978  (Rept.  No.  97-280). 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lowing acts: 

On  November  13.  1981 : 

S.  1322.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory  balldlng.  located  adjacent 
to  the  campus  of  Mississippi  State  University, 
Starkvllle,  Miss.,  as  the  "Robey  Wentworth 
Harned  Laboratory";  to  extend  the  delay  in 
making  any  adjustment  In  the  price  support 
level  for  milk:  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referenda  Virlth  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  and  up- 
land cotton. 

On  November  16,  1981 : 

S.  736.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
illegally  taken  flsh  and  wildlife. 
On  November  20.  1981 : 

S.  195.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

S.  999.  An  act  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  to  carry  out  the  earthquake 
hazards  reduction  programs  and  the  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1672.  An  act  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  from 
60  to  65,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1493.  An  act  to  deauthorlze  several 
projects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment,  and  with- 
out recommendation : 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution reaffirming  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984  (with  additional  and  mlnoritv 
views)   (Rept.  No.  97-279). 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH : 
S.  1887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  expedite  the  installation 
of  automatic  safety  airbags:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By     Mr.     SYMMS     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Grassi.ey,  Mr.  DuRENBERGER.  and  Mr. 
Chafee)  : 
S.  1888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment 
of  variable  annuity  contracts;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Baucls.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Huodleston, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.  MuRKOwsKi,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Weicker,  and 
M.v  Williams)  : 
S.  1889.  A  bill  to  establish  the  United 
States  Academy  of  Peace,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  disburse  certain  trust  funds 
of  the  Lac  Courte  Orellles  Band  of  Lake  Su- 
perior Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  RuDMAN,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  1891.  A  bill  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  Information  filed  by  individual  tax- 
payers with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to 
promote  the  effective  enforcement  of  Federal 
and  State  criminal  laws,  to  facilitate  Judicial 
resolution  of  challenges  to  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  summonses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

S.  1887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expedite  the 
installation  of  automatic  safety  airbags; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Danforth  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's  Rec- 
ord.) 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Grassley,     Mr.     Durenberger, 

and  Mr.  Chafee)  : 

S.  1888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 


treatment  of  variable  annuity  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  treatment  OF  VARIABLE  ANNUITY 
CONTRACTS 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  IRS  have  been  on  a  5-year 
program  to  substantially  restrict  annui- 
ties as  a  base  for  retirement  security.  In 
1977,  the  IRS  released  a  revenue  ruling 
that  was  quickly  and  decisively  over- 
turned by  a  Federal  district  court.  How- 
ever, due  to  a  technical  device,  that  de- 
cision was  overturned. 

The  Treasury  has  continued  in  its  at- 
tempts to  do  administratively  what  they 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  get  Congress  to 
legislate  in  1978.  On  September  25,  1981, 
the  Treasury  issued  Revenue  Ruling  81- 
225,  which  changes  the  tax  treatment  of 
variable  annuity  contracts  funded  with 
mutual  fund  shares. 

This  most  recent  Treasury  ruling  is 
grounded  on  a  public  access  policy  argu- 
ment; that  is,  a  person  who  invests  in 
mutual  fund  shares  through  an  annuity 
should  not  achieve  tax  deferral  if  a  per- 
son who  invests  directly  in  the  same  mu- 
tual fund  shares  is  taxed  currently.  The 
Treasury  ruling  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  use  of  annuities  in  situations  where 
the  capital  used  to  purchase  the  annuity 
is  invested  in  an  asset  that  could  have 
been  purchased  directly  without  the  use 
of  an  annuity.  This  latest  theory  of 
Treasury's  has  never  been  stated  any- 
where in  the  more  than  50-year  history 
of  the  rules  governing  annuity  taxation. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  certainty  in  this  area  by  clarify- 
ing questions  that  the  ruling  did  not 
address  so  that  companies  and  consum- 
ers alike  can  make  informed,  thoughtful 
financial  decisions.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  not  because  I  agree  with  the 
ruling,  but  because  it  is  critical  that  Con- 
gress act  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

Let  me  briefly  address  the  aspects  of 
the  legislation.  First,  my  legislation  re- 
verses the  egregious  abuse  of  administra- 
tive discretion  concerning  the  retroac- 
tive application  of  the  ruling.  Without 
warning  or  rationale,  that  ruling  im- 
poses a  1981  tax  liability  on  persons  who 
in  good  faith  and  often  on  the  advice  of 
independent  tax  advisers  purchased 
these  annuities  with  the  understanding 
that  earnings  from  them  would  be  de- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  tax  law  as  in 
effect  for  over  50  years. 

The  public  access  rationale  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  and  is  contrary  to  at 
least  three  recently  published  rulings 
that  sanctioned  variable  annuities  where 
mutual  fund  shares  that  supported  the 
variable  annuity  were  also  offered 
through  another  account  to  the  general 
public.  Further,  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  insurance  company  to  com- 
pute and  report  the  earnings  on  the  an- 
nity  as  required  by  the  retroactive  ao- 
plication  of  this  ruling.  In  short,  the 
retroactive  application  of  this  revenue 
ruling,  based  on  agency  whim  rather 
than  clear  statutory  guidance,  is  in- 
herently inequitable. 

Second,  under  the  Federal  securities 
law,  variable  annuity  contract  holders 
have  the  right  to  remove  an  investment 
manager.  It  would  be  an  extraordinarily 
curious  result  for  the  exercise  of  those 
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rights  to  lead  to  a  negative  tax  conse- 
quence :  nor  should  the  tax  law,  through 
administrative  action  particularly,  in- 
directly repeal  our  securities  law.  Con- 
sequently, my  legislation  clarifies  that 
an  independent  investment  manager  is 
permissible.  Of  course,  my  legisl;^tion 
does  not  allow  the  contract  holder  him- 
self to  be  the  investment  manager. 

Finally,  the  tax  law  has  for  years 
clearly  sanctioned  the  tax-free,  like- 
kind  exchange  of  one  annuity  contract 
for  another.  Contract  holders  wishing  to 
change  investment  orientation  to  reflect 
our  ever-changing  economic  conditions 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  same 
goal  by  allocating  or  reallocating  con- 
tract amounts  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
single  contract  without  formally  going 
through  the  cumbersome  and  expensive 
administrative  aspects  of  the  more  for- 
malistic  exchange  procedure. 

As  I  stated  previously,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  direction  that  Treasury  has 
taken  on  the  issue  of  taxing  "wrap- 
around" annuities.  Presently,  the  Treas- 
ury is  beginning  a  complete  review  of  the 
taxation  of  life  insurance  companies,  and 
their  present  policy  on  annuities  will  be 
reviewed  as  well. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  technical, 
clarifying  changes  be  made  with  regard 
to  Revenue  Ruling  81-225.  so  that  com- 
panies and  consumers  alike  will  not  be 
unduly  harmed. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
by  Senators  Grassley,  Durenberger,  and 
Chafee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That 

(a)  Section  72(o)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  redesignated  as  section 
72(p). 

(b)  Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(o)  Variable  Ann-uitt  Contracts.  Etc. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  "annuity" 
includes  but  is  not  limited  to.  a  variable 
annuity  contract  or  a  contract  with  reserves 
based  on  a  segregated  asset  account  (as  de- 
fined in  section  801(g)(1))  and; 

"  ( 1 )  such  segregated  asset  account  may  be 
a  unit  investment  trust  and  may  Include 
sub-accounts, 

"(2)  the  assets  of  such  accounts  or  sub- 
accounts funding  a  variable  annuity  contract 
or  a  contract  with  reserves  based  on  a  segre- 
gated asset  account  may  consist  of  shares  of 
regulated  investment  companies  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
provided  that  such  shares  are  not  available 
for  purchase  by  the  general  public  except 
through  the  purchase  of  a  variable  annuity 
contract. 

"(3)  such  contract  may  allow  the  con- 
tract holder  to  allocate  or  reallocate  contract 
amounts  attributable  to  his  contract  among 
such  sub-accounts  or  other  segregated  as- 
set accounts,  and 

"(4)  the  in  vestment,  managers  of  such  reg- 
ulated Investment  companies  need  not  be 
members  of  a  controlled  group  (as  defined 
In  section  851  (c)  (3) )  of  which  the  Insurance 
company  issuing  such  contract  is  a  member. 


"For  purposes  of  this  title,  assets.  Includ- 
ing shares  of  regulated  Investment  compa- 
nies, acquired  to  provide  funding  for  sucb 
variable  annuity  contracts  or  contracts  with 
rejervt'S  based  on  a  segregated  asset  account 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  property  owned  only 
by  Vie  insurance  company.". 

:c)  Effective  Dates. — 

il)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3).  the  tax  treatment  of  any  payment 
made  by  a  contract  holder  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 25.  1981  with  respect  to  any  an- 
nuity described  in  Revenue  Ruling  81-225 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  such 
Revenue  Ruling  81-225  (and  without  regard 
to  any  other  regulation,  ruling,  or  decision 
reaching  the  same  results,  or  results  simi- 
lar to  the  results  set  forth  in  such  Revenue 
Ruling)  and  with  full  regard  to  the  rules  in 
effect  before  such  Revenue  Ruling. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  contract  described 
in  section  403(8).  403(b)  or  408(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  only 
apply  to  a  payment  made  on  behalf  of  an 
individual  included  after  September  25. 
1981  under  such  contract. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  into 
or  pajrments  made  by  a  contract  holder 
(Other  than  those  contracts  or  payments 
described  in  paragraph  (2))  after  Septem- 
ber 25.  1981  with  respect  to  an  annuity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).o 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  iNOUYE,  Mr.  Jep- 
sen. Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
bauh.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias, Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUU.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  TsoNGAs,  Mr.  Weicker.  and 
Mr.  Williams)  . 
S.  1889.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Matsunaga  and 
Mr.  Randolph  on  this  legislation  appear 
elsewhere  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  disburse  certain 
trust  funds  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles 
Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 
DisposrrioN  of  certain  Indian  trust  funds 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  allow 
the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Su- 
perior Chippewa  Indians  to  use  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  funds  in  their  land  claims 
trust  accounts  to  cover  or  reduce  over- 


drafts in  the  tribe's  general  account  lo- 
cated in  the  State  Bank  of  Drunmiond  in 
Dnunmond.  Wis. 

The  tribe's  financial  problems  are  a 
result  of  their  underrecoven'  of  Federal 
contract  support  funds,  known  as  indi- 
rect costs,  which  the  tribe  had  expected 
to  receive  from  various  Federal  agencies. 

Recovery  of  indirect  costs  presents  a 
problem  for  Indian  tribes  throughout 
Wisconsin.  Therefore  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  this  matter 
within  the  next  several  months. 


ADDITIONAL  C03PONSORS 

S.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1701,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  acquire  and 
exchange  information  to  assist  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  certain  deceased  individuals 
and  in  the  location  of  missing  children 
and  other  specified  individuals. 

S.    1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes',  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  Danforth  > .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1881,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  commemor- 
ative stamp  to  honor  the  dedication  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 110,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  the  States  with 
respect  to  abortion. 

SENATE     JOINT    RESOLUTION'    123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garni,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon  i 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  "Na- 
tional Disabled  Veterans  Week." 

SENATE     RESOLtmON     246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  246,  a  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  hunger  strike  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 50— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REAFFIRMING  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  reported  the  following 
original  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
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S.  Con.  Res.  50 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concvrring).  That  pursuant 
to  section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974.  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  most  recently  agreed  to  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res 
115.  Ninety-seventh  Congress)  Is  hereby  re- 
affirmed. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  £ense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

Whereas  the  current  budget  projections 
ere  for  large  deficits  in  the  range  of  $76,000,- 
030.000  to  $92,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982; 
In  the  range  of  $96,000,000,000  to  $136,000.- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  In  the  rr.nge 
of  $103,000,000,000  to  $165,000,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Whereas  these  large  deHclts  are  a  primary 
cause  of  the  historically  high  interest  rates 
now  prevailing:  and 

Whereas  these  Interest  rates  are  bringing 
many  small  businessmen,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, farmers,  and  the  housing  sector  near 
collapse:  and 

Whereas  the  uneniployment  rate  has 
reached  8  per  centum  and  Is  likely  to  in- 
crease further;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  has  entered  Into  a 
recession  which  could  last  for  many  months: 

Now  therefore  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  economic  crisis  now  facing  the 
American  people  Is  so  severe  that  solutions 
must  be  found  Immediately;   and 

Further.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  submit  a  plan  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  brlnp  Interest  rates  down, 
to  decrease  unemployment  to  decrease  sub- 
stantially Inflation,  and  to  balance  the 
budget  In  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Presidential  guidance  and  leadership  ;s 
essential  to  reach  these  goals. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMnTEC    ON    FOREIGN    BEIJ^TIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  November  24,  at  1:30  p.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  treaty  No.  97-9,  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  November  24,  at  1  p.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Prank  Shakespeare  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  International  Broadcasting. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CANADIAN  LUMBER  IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  well  know,  the 
U.S.  economy  is  in  a  precarious  position. 
This  is  even  more  true  of  my  home  State 
of  Oregon.  Currently,  Oregon  unemploy- 
ment is  running  better  than  10  percent 
statewide.  In  the  lumber  and  housing  in- 
dustries, unemployment  is  twice  the 
statewide  average.  We  Oregonians  des- 
perately need  markets  for  Pacific  North- 
west lumber. 


Simultaneously,  the  Canadians  have 
been  shipping  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast 
approximately  1  billion  board  feet  of 
British  Columbia  Douglas-fir  and  other 
Northwest  species.  Recently,  I  wrote  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  in  On  Beach 
magazine,  an  Oregon  publication. 

I  ask  that  that  article  be  printed  here 
in  the  Rezord. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

THE  Import  or  Bringing  MARrriME  Policy 

BscK.  TO  THE  Realm  or  MARrriME  REALrrv 

(By  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 
Of  the  first  11  laws  passed  by  the  first  U.S. 
Congress,  five  addressed  marine  concerns. 
This  was  an  Indication  of  the  Importance  our 
newborn  government  placed  on  sea-borne 
commerce.  Today,  the  U.S.  has  the  largest 
and  strongest  economy  In  the  world,  and  our 
Imports  and  exports  are  second  to  none.  One 
of  every  seven  manufacturing  Jobs  In  the 
U.S.  Is  for  export.  The  produce  from  one  of 
every  three  acres,  of  U.S.  farmland  Is  ex- 
jKirted.  Thus,  America's  interest  In  ocean 
commerce  Is  as  strong  as  that  of  the  young 
America  of  our  founding  fathers.  Yet.  U.S. 
flagships  carry  less  than  5  percent  of 
America's  Imports  and  exports. 

This  dismal  statistic  makei  It  apparent 
that  the  U.S.  shipping  Industry  badly  needs 
a  change  If  It  Is  ever  to  flourish  again.  Some 
argue  that  we  need  to  tighten  access  to  U.S. 
freight,  making  it  the  exclusive,  or  seml-ex- 
cluslve.  preserve  of  American  ships,  thus 
assuring  a  market  for  a  U.S.  flag  merchant 
fleet.  Others,  like  myself,  argue  that  this 
philosophy  was  the  cause  of  our  present 
predicament  and  not  a  solution,  and  that 
opening  the  U.S.  registry  In  a  deregulated 
maritime  atmosphere  Is  the  preferred  course 
to  a  revitalized  American  merchant  fleet.  In 
this  article,  I  would  like  to  lUustrate  the  lat- 
ter argument  through  a  case  In  point. 

Thirty  years  ago.  Oregon  sawmills  were 
shipping  nearly  a  billion  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber to  eastern  U.S.  markets,  by  ocean-going 
vessels.  Since  then  the  total  has  consistently 
declined.  Today,  water-borne  shipments  are 
about  3.000  board  feet  per  year.  That  Is  about 
one  three-thousandth  of  the  former  total, 
a  percentage  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
word  negligible.  There  Is  no  lack  of  demand 
for  west  coast  lumber  on  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, however.  In  1978.  1.06  million  board 
feet  of  western  lumber  was  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

In  1979,  amidst  one  of  the  worst  housing 
slumps  In  recent  history,  900  million  board 
feet  of  western  lumber  went  east  by  ship. 
The  only  surprise  Is  the  Identity  of  the  sup- 
plier. British  Columbia  shipped  897  of  those 
900  million  board  feet  to  the  East  coast. 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California  competed 
for  the  other  three  million  board  feet,  cap- 
turing .4  percent  of  the  total  market.  The 
cause  of  this  anomaly  Is  our  reliance  on  a 
system  of  Admiralty  laws  which  were  com- 
piled during  the  days  of  sail.  Central  among 
these  laws  is  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  or  "The  Jones  Act."  The  Intent  of  this 
Act  was  to  preserve  and  promote  U.S.  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding,  and  one  of  the  devices 
called  for  In  the  Act  was  "cabotage."  the 
practice  of  limiting  U.S.  coastal  trade  to  ships 
built  and  registered  In  the  U.S.  and  manned 
by  U.S.  citizens.  At  the  time,  such  a  provi- 
sion was  logical.  There  was  a  glut  of  Ameri- 
can buUt  freighters  on  the  market  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  World  War,  Europe  was  trying 
to  rebuild  Its  business  sector  and  find  em- 
ployment for  its  citizens  as  we  were,  and  the 
seamen's  Labor  Unions  were  young  and 
himgry. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  years  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  has  lost  Its  competitive 
edge.  From  a  high  of  nearly  5.000  vessels  after 
World  War  II  It  has  declined  to  453  today. 


This  Is  only  2.5  percent  of  the  world's  ap- 
proximately 23.000  vessels.  What  has  led  to 
this  sad  situation?  In  brief,  the  U.S.  shipping 
Industry  simply  can't  compete.  With  the 
world's  fleet  tremendously  overbuilt  after 
World  War  II  all  shipyards  experienced  a 
slump.  Enterprising  businessmen  like  Aris- 
totle Onassls  bought  U.S.  "Liberty"  ships  and 
negotiated  with  small  nations  for  lax  regis- 
try Incurring  laws  which  would  help  keep 
operation  costs  low.  These  became  "flag  of 
convenience"  nations  with  huge  foreign 
built,  foreign  owned  shipping  fleets.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  one  of  the  most  common  flags 
In  harbors  the  world  over  Is  the  "star  and 
stripes"  of  Liberia,  the  African  nation  built 
by  former  American  slaves. 

As  shipbuilding  languished  the  world  over, 
some  nations  took  to  subsidizing  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair.  What  seemed  folly  at  the 
time  has  proven  very  wise,  as  these  nations 
develop  better  shipbuilding  technology,  al- 
lowing them  to  build  larger  ships  faster  and 
more  cheaply.  Equally  Important,  many  de- 
veloping nations  have  been  operating  those 
new  ships  with  smaller  crews  at  lower  wages. 
U.S.  crew  requirements  have  not  been  re- 
vised to  take  advantage  of  technologically 
advanced  ships  resulting  In  unrealistic  crew- 
size  requirements. 

Returning  to  the  effect  on  Oregon  lumber 
the  combination  of  The  Jones  Act  and  low 
foreign  shipping  costs  have  created  a  situa- 
tion so  anomalous  that  It  could  have  been 
penned  by  author  Joseph  Heller  of  Catch  22 
fame.  The  Canadian  businessman  shipping 
goods  to  the  U.S.  east  coast  can  ship  lumber 
via  a  foreign  flag  vessel  for  about  $70  per 
million  board  feet.  His  U.S.  counterpart  has 
no  such  option.  Years  of  Jones  Act  mandated 
restrictions  have  reduced  the  U.S.  coastal 
fleet  to  a  nominal  presence.  In  most  cases, 
the  Oregon  lumberman,  even  If  he  were  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price,  could  not  find  a  Jones 
Act  vessel  to  carry  his  lumber  to  the  east 
coast.  Only  rail  provides  a  reasonable  alter- 
native, and  reasonable,  In  this  case,  only  ad- 
dresses the  Issue  of  availability,  not  cost. 
The  U.S.  shipper  currently  pays  $124.50  per 
million  board  feet  to  ship  western  lumber 
to  the  east  coast  by  rail.  This  Is  $51  more 
than  his  Canadian  competitor  can  ship  by 
water. 

The  result  is  exactly  what  one  would  as- 
sume. Canadian  shippers  have  monopolized 
the  water-borne  commerce  of  western  lum- 
ber to  the  U.S.  east  coast,  and  enjoy  a  slgnl- 
flcant  competitive  advantage  In  overall  U.S. 
trade  In  west  coast  lumber. 

Certain  portions  of  The  Jones  Act  as  writ- 
ten In  1920  are  anachronistic  In  todays  highly 
competitive  ocean  shipping  environment. 
And.  as  a  maritime  state,  with  a  huge  lum- 
ber Industry.  Oregon  has  a  stake  In  a  mwl- 
tlme  law  which  promotes  rather  than  im- 
pedes coastal  shipping. 

Recently  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
offer  a  bill  to  change  portions  of  The  Jones 
Act.  This  bill  would  exempt  lumber  ship- 
ments from  Jones  Act  restrictions  until 
competitive  American  vessel  are  available; 
In  practice,  our  Oregon  lumbermen  would  be 
required  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  suspension  of  The  Jones  Act  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber.  In- 
cluding plywood.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  are  no  domestic  vessels  reasonably 
and  economically  available  for  such  trans- 
port be  must  suspend  the  Act  for  that  port 
within  45  days.  Such  suspension  would  ter- 
minate when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  problem  no  longer  exists. 

This  law  Is  designed  to  be  in  effect  for  two 
years.  I  hope  that  under  the  new  Administra- 
tion a  new  maritime  policy  will  be  estab- 
lished which  will  revitalize  the  use  of  U.S. 
flag  shipping.  Such  an  effort  was  made  last 
year  by  Congressman  Pete  McCloskey  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  with  lackluster  Administration 
support  It  did  not  get  past  the  Merchant 
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Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  Maritime 
lobbies  have  traditionally  had  Influence  far 
beyond  their  numbers.  They  are  notably  re- 
sistant to  change.  However,  they  are  slowly 
being  decimated  by  their  own  policies,  and  as 
their  Influence  wanes,  change  Is  Inevitable. 

President  Reagan  has  stressed  his  commit- 
ment to  revltalis'.atlon  through  private  in- 
vestment. He  has  carried  himself  like  a  true 
leader,  and  I  believe  he  has  the  momentum 


to  make  some  sweeping  changes  which  are 
long  overdue.  I  will  be  addressing  the  broader 
Issue  of  U.S.  maritime  policy  as  this  session 
of  the  97th  Congress  continues,  but  mean- 
while. I  will  continue  to  offer  small  changes 
which  help  bring  maritime  policy  back  to 
the-  realm  of  maritime  reality. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  de- 


cline which  has  taken  place  over  the  last 
30  years,  I  have  this  record  of  lumber 
shipments  by  cargo  ship  to  the  American 
east  coast.  The  chart  was  supplied  to  me 
by  Dant  &  Russell,  Inc.,  an  Oregon 
shipper. 

I  ask  that  the  chart  be  printed  at  this 
time  in  the  Record. 

The  chart  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


LUMBER  SHIPMENTS  BY  CARGO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 

From  Biitish  Coluinbia 

From  United  States 

Total,  board  feet 

From  Britisti  Columbia 

Fram  United  States 

Board  feet 

Percent 

Board  feet 

Percent 

Board  feet 

Percent 

Board  feet 

Percent 

Total,  board  feet 

948 -- 

96,071,921 

15.0 

522,724,033 

85.0 

648. 795, 954 

1964 

917,746.150 

62.0 

566. 059, 876 

38.0 

1,  483.  806. 026 

949 

...        303.525.459 

23.0 

1,021,381.829 

77.0 

1,  324,  907,  288 

1965 „.. 

1,151,201,513 

69.5 

504. 498.  788 

30.5 

1.655.700.301 

1950 

750,521,958 

41.0 

1. 045, 539.  332 

58.0 

1, 805,  050,  290 

1966 

1, 144. 074, 165 

75.0 

374,  324, 437 

25.0 

1.518.393.602 

1951 

61,297,712 

7.0 

815,  944.  299 

93.0 

877,242.011 

1967 

1. 139.  838, 806 

78.0 

315, 063, 936 

22.0 

1,  454.  902.  742 

1952 

222,078,158 

17.0 

1,053  698.621 

83.0 

1.  275.  776  779 

1968 

1,  218,  879,  384 

79.0 

328, 683, 934 

21.0 

1.  547, 563, 318 

1953 

...        534,965,125 

33.0 

1,  058. 869. 065 

67.0 

1,593,834,190 

1969 

1, 082,  797,  502 

85.0 

222, 692. 359 

15.0 

1.  278. 970.  901 

1954 

507,835,261 

35.0 

933, 696, 095 

65.0 

1.441,531.356 

1970 

896,  4?3.  696 

78.0 

*252,659,278 

22.0 

1, 149,  482. 974 

1955 

344,920,093 

25.0 

1,031.138,872 

75.0 

1,376,058.965 

1971 

1,120,455,031 

81.0 

269, 199, 873 

19  0 

1,  389. 574. 904 

1956 

282,161.090 

22.0 

1, 023, 038, 034 

78.0 

1,305,199,124 

1972 „ 

J,  237.  358,  278 

82.0 

267.  494,  558 

18.0 

1,504.852,836 

1957 

...        275,432,594 

22.0 

973, 398,  459 

78.0 

1,248,831,053 

1973 _ 

1,196,140,139 

85.0 

214,  238. 883 

15,0 

1.  410,  379.  022 

I9S8 

602,427,207 

39.0 

923  961,010 

61.0 

1,526,388,217 

1974 

1,116,270,920 

84.0 

206,  089,  448 

16.0 

1.322.360.368 

1959 

...        594,217,970 

40.0 

902,  836,  397 

60.0 

1,  497,  054,  367 

1975 

412.801,689 

83.0 

86, 735.  761 

17.0 

499.  537,  450 

1960 

694.603,724 

42.0 

948,988.915 

58.0 

1,643.592.639 

1976 

738,  328,  904 

93  0 

53.783.215 

7.0 

792.112,119 

1961 

794,937,825 

57.0 

594, 856, 302 

43  0 

1.  389. 194.  Vll 

1977 

938, 801,  034 

97.0 

27.  787, 606 

3  0 

966.588.640 

1962 

...        851.579,021 

62.0 

524,893,864 

38.0 

1.376,472.885 

1978 

1,037,495,851 

98.0 

21,8I'1,«3 

2.0 

1.059.377,334 

1963 

1979... 

897,956.539 

99.6 

3.763,279 

.4 

901.719,818 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  more  elements  to 
this  problem  than  simply  the  cost  of 
shipping  Western  U.S.  lumber  to  the  east 
coast,  Canadian  provincial  government 
subsidies  to  the  Canadian  lumber  indus- 
try have  allowed  Canadian  shippers  to 
sell  at  substantially  below  the  actual 
value  of  the  timber.  These  benefits  take 
the  form  of  artificially  low-stumpage 
prices,  rail  and  energy  subsidies,  and  fi- 
nally, low-shipping  charges  as  a  result  of 
using  foreign  carriers. 

Senators  Packwood  and  Danforth  will 
be  addressing  these  issues  today  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  The  distinguished  Senators 
plan  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  hidden 
subsidies  which  are  available  to  the 
Canadian  lumber  industry.  They  and  I 
have  also  suggested  to  the  American 
lumber  industry  that  it  pursue  its  case 
before  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Ample  precedent  exists  to  redress 
such  injury  through  enforcement  of 
countervailing  duties  or  antidumping 
duties.  These  laws  were  revised  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1979  to  simplify  and  accel- 
erate enforcement. 

After  lengthy  consideration,  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  introduce  the  bill  which  I 
described  in  the  article.  A  similar  bill  was 
heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  rejected.  In  a  timewom  tactic,  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  demanded  that  all  the 
diverse  problems  of  the  U.S.  lumber  in- 
dustry be  solved  before  progress  be  made 
on  any  of  them.  While  I  reject  that  strat- 
egy, it  is  plain  to  me  that  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  would  exempt  lumber  from  the 
Jones  Act  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 
Even  if  we  succeed  in  getting  such  a  bill 
through  the  Senate,  the  House  will  not 
be  willing  to  address  the  issue  during  the 
Congress. 

I  do  encourage  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  hidden  subsidies 
which  I  mentioned,  and  would  also  like 
to  see  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion address  this  issue.  The  lumber  in- 


dustry, which  is  the  backbone  of  Oregon's 
economy,  is  in  deep  trouble.  While  I  do 
not  ask  the  Federal  system  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  State,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
the  Federal  Government  do  what  it  can 
to  ease  the  burden  of  the  predatory 
pricing  policies  of  our  international 
neighbors.* 


SNUBBIES  AND  HANDGUN 
CONTROL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
central  feature  of  handgun  control  leg- 
islation which  I  have  proposed  for  many 
years,  and  which  Congressman  Rodino 
and  I  have  introduced  again  this  year — 
S.  974,  the  Handgxm  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1981 — is  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  what 
some  call  "snubbies" :  small,  concealable 
handguns.  Studies  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  they  are  the  preferred  in- 
strument of  criminals,  and  the  source 
of  most  of  our  handgun  violence. 

These  findings  were  reinforced  re- 
cently by  an  extensive  report  prepared 
by  the  Cox  News  Service — which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Record  on  October  5. 
These  findings  were  also  summarized  in 
Sunday's  Washington  Post  by  Joseph  Al- 
bright. As  he  succinctly  outlines,  the 
Cox  news  reporters  found,  after  exhaus- 
tive research  and  months  of  analysis, 
that  the  one  characteristic  involved  in 
crimes  committed  with  a  handgun  was 
a  snubbed-nose  gun. 

Many  other  studies  have  also  proven 
that  concealability  is  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor — but  not  the  only  factor — 
associated  with  the  escalation  of  hand- 
gun violence  in  our  society.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  thrust  of  the  Kennedy - 
Rodino  bill  is  to  control  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  or  transfer  of  handguns  with 
a  barrell  length  of  3  inches  or  less  for 
revolvers  and  6  inches  or  less  for  pistols. 
This  will  ban  the  snubbies,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  called  for  and  which  I 
strongly  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Al- 
bright's article  and  the  editorial  from 


the  Washington  Post  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23.  1981 1 
Ban  th£  SNtrsstEs 

Yesterday's  Outlook  section  contained  an 
analysis  by  Cox  Newspaper  reporter  Joseph 
Albright  that  suggests  a  way  out  of  the 
sterile — and  murderous — deadlock  over 
whether  to  control  handguns.  Mr.  Albright 
and  bis  colleagues  looked  behind  the 
familiar  slogans  in  the  hope  that  the  facts 
would  provide  clues  to  a  more  useful  ap- 
proach. They  found  one.  After  analyzing 
records  of  14.000  guns  used  in  street  crimes, 
they  discovered  that  the  one  characteristic 
most  of  these  guns  had  in  common  was  not 
the  low  quality,  low  price  or  foreign  origin 
that  characterizes  the  so-called  Saturday 
Night  Special.  Rather.  11  of  the  15  handguns 
most  often  used  in  the  commission  of 
murder,  armed  robl>ery  and  other  street 
crimes  had  snub-nosed  barrels  of  2.5  inches 
or  less.  That  Is.  the  most  attractive  feature 
from  the  criminal's  viewpoint  was — not  sur- 
prisingly—concealability.  The  short-barreled 
gun  also  turns  out  to  be  the  weapon  of 
choice  for  assassins.  According  to  Mr.  Al- 
bright. 10  to  the  15  assassination  attempts 
on  major  American  political  figures  since 
1835  Involved  the  most  concealable  type  of 
handgun  available  at  the  time.  Included  in 
the  list  are  the  attacks  on  Presidents  Lincoln. 
Roosevelt,  Ford  and  Reagan. 

"Snubbies."  as  they  are  called,  are  fre- 
quently expensive  and  of  relatively  high 
quality.  But  regardless  of  the  price  their 
short  barrels  mean  inaccuracy  at  anything 
beyond  point-blank  range.  They  should 
therefore  be  of  little  interest  to  legitimate 
hunters,  hobbyists  and  target-shooters. 

The  favorite  argument  of  those  who  op- 
pose handgun  control  is  that  banning  or 
registering  guns  would  disarm  only  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  The  argument  has  been  raging 
for  years  with  no  agreement  in  sight.  Mr.  Al- 
bright's findings  suggest  that  there  is  a  way 
selectively  to  disarm  criminals — by  banning 
the  "snubbies,"  their  weapon  of  choice.  Those 
who  feel  safer  with  a  gun  In  the  bedside 
table  or  next  to  the  cash  register  can  con- 
tinue to  keep  one  there.  There  Is  no  need 
that  it  be  very  small.  But  the  gun  that  slips 
Into  pocket  or  purse  as  easily  as  a  wallet 
could — and  should — be  outlawed. 
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[Prom  the  Washlneton  Post.  Nov.  22.  1981) 
Ban  Snubbies  and  Solve  The  Great 
Handgun   Debate 
(By  Joseph  Albright) 
With  their  slender  butts  and  cute  little 
muzzles,  they  look  like  toys.  One  nick  on  the 
trigger  and  out  barks  one-third  of  an  ounce 
of  lead  at  700  miles  per  hour,  shaped  to  plow 
a  mushroom  cavity  into  someone's  gut.  Be- 
yond the  range  of  a  card  table  they  are  In- 
accurate, so  they  are  little  use  to  hunters 
and  target  shooters.  Their  sole  advantage  Is 
that  they  leave  no  unsightly  bulges  when 
they  are  concealed.  In  gun  magazines  they 
are  called  "snubbles." 

Handguns  of  all  sizes  were  Instruments  of 
10.000  murders  and  another  550.000  crimes 
of  violence  in  1977.  There  are  about  50  mil- 
lion handguns  In  circulation.  So  In  a  given 
year,  one  out  of  every  100  handguns  In  the 
nations  private  handgun  arsenal  is  involved 
In  a  crime.  Based  on  the  findings  of  our 
computer  analysis  of  more  than  14.000  hand- 
guns used  In  crimes  during  1979.  that  one 
gun  Is  very  likely  to  be  a  "snubble." 

This  conclusion,  drawn  from  an  investi- 
gation by  four  reporters  In  the  Cox  News- 
papers Washington  bureau,  may  point  to  a 
way  out  of  the  Impasse  In  the  national  de- 
bate over  handgun  control.  Neither  side  in 
the  debate  has  been  willing  to  take  a  micro- 
scopic look  at  what  sorts  of  guns  actually 
are  used  in  crime.  That  is  exactly  what  my 
associates  and  I  have  tried  to  do. 

Contrary  to  popular  Impression,  most 
street  crime  guns  are  not  cheap,  low-caliber, 
foreign-origin  "Saturday  Night  Specials." 
When  we  compiled  a  list  of  the  15  leading 
crime  handguns,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  only  two  fit  that  exact  description.  Ten 
of  the  15  were  made  in  American  factories 
out  of  American-made  components.  Of  these 
10,  seven  were  made  by  Smith  &  Wesson. 
Colt  and  Charter  Arms,  all  makers  of  high- 
quality,  relatively  expensive  guns. 

Above  all.  criminals  seem  to  prefer  con- 
cealabillty.  Of  the  15  leading  crime  hand- 
guns. 11  had  snub-nosed  barrels  measuring 
2.5  inches  or  less.  Pour  of  these  "snubbles" 
were  expensive,  well-made  American  guns. 
Three  others  were  low-budget  specials  also 
made  in  America.  The  remaining  four  were 
inexpensive  weapons  assembled  by  small 
plants  in  Miami  from  sets  of  gun  parts 
shipped  in  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

We  found  that  one  of  the  Miami-assembled 
Imports— the  Roehm  J22-callber  revolver- 
was  the  country's  single  leading  crime  In- 
strument. In  1979  one  out  of  every  12  hand- 
guns traced  in  a  street  crime  case  was  a 
short-barreled  Roehm  .22.  It  is  a  "Saturday 
Night  Special"  bv  anyone's  description,  typ- 
ically retailing  for  »39.95.  It  is  assembled  In 
a  Miami  warehouse  by  the  German-owned 
KG  Industries  Inc.  out  of  gun  parts  shipped 
from  its  West  German  affiliate,  Roehm  GmbH. 
President  Rearan  was  wounded  with  the 
best-selling  Roehm  .22.  the  RG14.  last  spring. 
The  second-rankin?  crime  handgun  was 
the  snub-nosed  Smith  &  Wesson  .38  caliber 
Chiefs  Soecial.  Advertised  as  a  police  "back- 
up" weapon,  the  Chiefs  Special  Is  also  sold 
to  civilians  through  sporting  goods  stores 
for  prices  ranging  from  $170  to  $240.  Imagine 
a  gun  slightly  less  than  half  the  length  and 
weight  of  a  traditional  Colt  Six-Shooter. 
That's  a  Chiefs  Special. 

Both  the  Roehm-orlein  .22  and  the  Chiefs 
Soecial  are  examples  of  guns  that  are  statis- 
tically more  prone  to  crime  than  the  average 
handgun.  About  4  percent  of  the  handguns 
in  the  United  States  are  Roehm-orlgln  .22s. 
But  our  study  found  they  represented  7.9 
percent  of  handguns  traced  by  police  at 
crime  scenes.  Similarly.  Smith  &  Wesson's 
light-framed  "snubbles" — the  standard 
Chiefs  Special  and  its  several  variants — make 


up  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  handguns 
in  the  United  States.  But  they  turned  up  In 
5.9  percent  of  street  crime  cases  in  which  a 
handgun  was  traced. 

Small  handguns  have  been  favored  for  big 
name  shootings  as  well  as  for  humdrum 
crimes. 

President  Ford  was  nearly  assassinated  in 
1975  when  Sara  Jane  Moore  pulled  the  trig- 
ger of  a  Chiefs  Special  and  missed.  Mayor 
George  Moscone  of  San  Francisco  was  killed 
with  a  Chiefs  Special  in  1978.  A  year  ago. 
Washington  cardiologist  Dr.  Michael  Halber- 
stam  was  also  killed  with  a  Chiefs  Special. 
Former  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace  was 
paralyzed  by  a  Charter  Arms  Undercover  in 
1972.  Former  Beatle  John  Lennon  was  mur- 
dered by  an  Undercover  in  1980. 

Checking  in  historical  archives,  we  found 
that  since  1835.  the  weapons  used  in  10  out 
of  the  15  assassination  attempts  on  major 
American  political  figures  were  among  the 
most  readily  concealable  varieties  of  pistols 
then  on  the  market.  In  addition  to  Reagan. 
Ford.  Wallace  and  Moscone.  Andrew  Jackson. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  William  McKlnley.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Huey  Long  and  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  all  were  fired  at  with  smaller-than- 
normal   handguns. 

The  size  of  a  handgun  is  only  one  indica- 
tor of  its  criminal  tendencies.  Recently  pur- 
chased guns  of  all  sizes  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  at  crime  scenes  than  older  guns.  A 
tabulation  by  the  Treasury's  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  shows  that  18 
percent  of  the  crime  guns  traced  in  1979  were 
a  year  old  or  less.  The  next  largest  category 
was  two-year-old  guns,  representing  10  per- 
cent of  the  crime  guns.  After  that,  the  per- 
centages trailed  off  year  by  year — 6  percent 
of  the  crime  guns  were  eight  years  old.  4  per- 
cent nine  years  old  and  so  on.  It  was  almost 
as  if  guns  exuded  a  radioactive  half-life  as 
crime  instruments. 

What  comes  out  of  all  this  is  that  some 
kinds  of  handguns — newly  acquired  ones, 
and  those  which  can  be  most  readily  hid- 
den— are  more  prone  to  crime  than  others. 
This  disparity  in  criminal  tendencies  is 
wide  enough  to  raise  questions  for  those  on 
all  sides  of  the  handgun  control  controversy. 
For  the  ban-the-handgun  crusaders:  In- 
stead of  tilting  at  all  handguns,  why  not 
concentrate  on  restricting  those  kinds  of 
guns  that  are  statistically  shown  to  be  crime - 
prone?  Isn't  a  criminal  record  the  best  meas- 
ure of  whether  a  certain  kind  of  gun  should 
be  freely  sold? 

For  people  who  like  to  shoot  handguns: 
Why  fight  to  preserve  palm-sized  handguns 
when  they  aren't  ideal  for  shooting  burglars 
and  they  are  almost  useless  for  hunting  and 
target  practice?  Why  defend  the  right  of 
fast-buck  assembly  plants  to  import  gun 
parts  and  slap  them  together  to  make  hand- 
guns that  no  hobbjrist  would  want  to  fire? 
Clearly,  the  old  familiar  gun  control  pro- 
posals— registration,  licensing,  waiting  peri- 
ods for  gun  purchases— are  going  nowhere  in 
Washington.  If  there  remains  any  emotional 
bridge  that  Joins  the  pro-gun  and  anti-gun 
people,  it  Is  that  they  are  all  against  crime. 
That  may  turn  out.  In  the  long  run.  to  be 
more  important  than  It  sounds. 

In  the  19208  almost  everyone  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  machine  guns  had  no  re- 
deeming social  value  for  civilian  use.  The 
result  was  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934. 
a  law  which  passed  Congress  because  it  split 
the  gun  issue  in  two.  It  left  handguns  alone. 
And  It  clamped  down  hard  on  "gangster-type 
weapons"  such  as  machine-guns,  sawed-off 
shotguns,  fully  automatic  rifles  and  silencers. 
The  National  Firearms  Act.  which  is  still  In 
effect,  allows  citizens  without  criminal  rec- 
ords to  own  machine  gims — If  they  have 
written  permission  from  federal  and  local 
authorities.    Each    "gangster-type    weapon" 


must  be  registered  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  a  $200  transfer  tax  is  due  to  the 
Treasury  any  time  one  Is  sold. 

Based  on  the  criminal  record  of  snub-noeed 
handguns,  people  on  all  sides  of  the  gun  con- 
trol Issue  have  to  wonder  whether  "snub- 
bles" have  earned  the  same  treatment  as 
machine  guns. 

UADING  SOURCES   OF    DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   CRIME 
WEAPONS,  1979 

|ln  percenti 


Murder 


Armed  As- 
rob-  sault/ 
bery       rape     Total 


(1)  Smith   &  Wesson,   Inc. 

(M).  Sprinjlieid,  Mass 21 

(2)  Colt  Industries  (M),  Karl- 
ford,  Conn 15 

(3)  Roehm  GMBH,  Germany 
(M),  RG  Industries.  Inc.. 
Miami(P) 9 

(4)  Harrington  &  Richardson 

(M).  Gardner,  Mass 8 

(5)  Iver  lohnson  Arms  (M), 
Middlesex,  N.J... 7 


19 

18 

19 

20 

19 

19 

11 

12 

11 

8 

10 

9 

4 

2 

3 

Key:  (M)  manufacturer;  (P)  parts  assembler. 

Source:  Cox  Newspapers  analysis  of  handguns  involved  in 
71  murders,  86  armed  robberies,  and  137  aggravated  assaults 
(mcluding  3  rapes)  in  the  Washington.  O.C.  metropolitan  area 
from  January  to  September  1979.  The  guns  were  traced  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  records 
were  obtained  through  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  request. 

SORTING   THROUGH    250,000   BLIPS   OF 
INFORMATION 

Our  Starting  point  was  a  reel  of  computer 
tape  imprinted  with  detailed  descriptions 
of  14,268  criminals'  handguns  The  guns  were 
confiscated  by  police  and  federal  agents  in 
street  crime  cases  in  18  metropolitan  areas 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1979.  The 
records  were  funneled  into  a  Treasury  De- 
partment computer  when  local  police  officers 
called  Washington  to  have  the  guns  traced 
back  to  their  manufacturers  by  contacting 
Treasury's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms. 

This  summer  we  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
computer  tape  through  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  after  the  government  had 
deleted  the  names  of  retail  gun  dealers  and 
gun  purchasers.  We  then  sorted  through 
250.000  blips  of  information  on  the  criminal 
handguns,  arranging  them  by  makers  and 
models  with  the  aid  of  American  Manage- 
ment Systems,  a  Rosslyn  computer  firm.  Our 
study  did  not  cover  shotgun  or  rifle  crimes, 
since  nearly  all  the  police  tracing  requests 
Involved  handguns.  In  any  event,  handguns 
account  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
gun  murders  and  more  than  90  percent  of 
robljerles  in  which  some  gun  was  used.  Judg- 
ing from  national  Justice  Department 
surveys.* 

NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK/REC- 
OGNITION OF  MODEL  STATE 
ADOPTION  ACT 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  every 
year,  the  week  of  Thanksgiving  is  known 
as  "National  Adoption  Week."  This  year, 
it  seems  especially  appropriate  to  recog- 
nize the  continued  diligence  and  un- 
waivering  commitment  which  the  Rea- 
gan administration  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
shown  in  developing  a  revised  Model 
State  Adoption  Act  which  will  truly  as- 
sist States  in  eliminating  barriers  to 
adoption  of  "special  needs"  children. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  Model 
Act  is  the  result  of  over  a  year's  work  on 
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the  original  draft  model  which  was  pub- 
lished in  February  1980  and  which,  in  my 
view,  had  far  exceeded  the  original  de- 
sire of  Congress  to  help  place  "special 
needs"  children  in  adoptive  homes.  I  was 
especially  concerned  that  the  original 
Model  Act  recommended  such  controver- 
sial practices  as  breaking  open  adoption 
records,  giving  putative  fathers"  rights 
over  those  of  the  biological  mother,  and 
giving  approval  to  various  "baby  brok- 
er" agencies  through  State  licensure. 

As  Senators  may  know,  I  actively  ex- 
pressed my  disapproval  of  the  original 
draft  model  by  introducing  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  in  the  Senate  and  testify- 
ing before  the  Child  and  Human  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  new  Model  State  Adoption  Act. 
by  addressing  itself  strictly  to  facilitat- 
ing the  adoption  of  "special  needs"  chil- 
dren, does  not  endorse  the  practices 
which  the  original  act  had  proposed. 

Like  all  of  us,  I  am  hopeful  that,  as 
State  governments  incorporate  all  or 
part  of  the  Model  Act  into  their  exist- 
ing adoption  laws,  more  doors  will  be 
opened  to  the  homeless  children  of  our 
country  in  order  that  they  can  receive 
the  type  of  care  which  they  both  need 
and  deserve  .• 


MUSINGS  OF  AN  ARKANSAS 
TRAVELER 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a  Icmg  time 
and  close  friend  of  mine,  Roy  Reed,  has 
reported  for  the  New  York  Times  for 
many  years  on  the  strange  and  wonder- 
ful ways  of  people  in  the  South,  and 
particularly  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
He  has  covered  fish  fries,  coon  suppers, 
political  rallies,  beauty  pageants,  duck- 
calling  contests,  craft  fairs,  and  birth- 
day parties.  Rov  Reed  knows  the  ins  and 
outs  of  Arkansas  probably  better  than 
anyone  else  I  know. 

Now  Mr.  Reed  has  retired  from  the 
Times  and  lives  in  Hogeye,  Ark.,  up  in 
the  Ozarks.  In  between  spaghetti  sup- 
pers and  fried  chicken  feasts,  he  teaches 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

In  Sunday's  New  York  Times  travel 
section,  Roy  Reed  published  the  "Mus- 
ings of  an  Arkansas  Traveler."  He  is 
himself  a  celebrated  Arkansan,  and  in 
his  article  he  mentions  others :  The  late 
Vance  Randolph,  a  university  historian 
who  is  best  known  as  a  folklorist  and 
collector  of  Arkansas  tales;  and  Ernie 
Deane,  a  writer  in  Fayetteville  who  keeps 
up  the  tradition  of  Ozark  folklore. 

Mr.  Reed's  story  might  be  an  informal 
guide  to  the  mountains,  if  you  are  un- 
familiar with  the  ways  of  that  country. 
But  for  the  rest  of  us.  and  for  me  in  par- 
ticular, this  is  another  colorful  chapter 
in  Roy  Reed's  chronicle  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  people  of  north  Arkansas. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Musings   of  an   Arkansas   Traveler 
(By  Roy  Reed) 

A  tropical  rainstorm  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  600  miles  to  the  south,  has  been 
flooding  my  pasture  here  In  Hogeye.  Ark. 
for  three  days.  The  warm  air  that  blew  in 
with  the  rain  has  made  everybody  cranky. 
Ozark  farmers  are  ready  for  frost,  not  sum- 
mer showers.  In  this  far  corner  of  the  South, 


half  an  hour  from  Oklahoma  and  an  hour 
from  Missouri,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  as  alien 
as  New  York.  The  hill  people  of  the  Ozarks 
are  Southerners,  but  this  low-country  damp 
reminds  us  that  the  South,  like  an  old  Ford 
tractor.  Is  held  together  by  haywire. 

The  hill  people  do  not  travel  much,  espe- 
cially farther  South.  I  have  to  venture  down 
occasionally  for  some  necessity,  but  I  try  to 
get  home  before  dark.  The  Ozarker's  attitude 
toward  travel  may  unnerve  some  visitors.  The 
mountaineer  sees  traveling  as  a  symptom  of 
rootlessness.  or  worse,  and  he  studies  the 
visiting  traveler  closely  for  clues  to  the  dl.s- 
order.  The  armadillo  was  studied  the  same 
way  when  it  moved  in  from  Texas  a  few  years 
ago. 

For  those  visitors  who  come  anyway,  there 
is  a  guidebook  to  the  Ozarks.  It  has  no  maps, 
no  restaurant  ratings  and  no  puffery  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  a  paper- 
back from  Avon  Books  published  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
The  author  is  Vance  Randolph,  now  dead,  the 
foremost  folklorist  of  the  ozarKs.  The  bcwk 
is  annotated  by  scholars.  It  has  a  lengthy 
introduction  and  two  thoroughly  academic 
prefaces.  The  title  contains  a  verb  not  nor- 
mally heard  at  church  suppers,  but  the  per- 
tinent nouns  are  "Snow  and  Other  Ozark 
Folktales." 

The  yarns  are  obscene  by  the  standards 
of  the  Moral  Majority.  They  date  to  the 
IBOO's  and  the  early  1900's.  Mr.  Randolph 
never  found  a  publisher  who  would  include 
them  in  his  more  scholarly  works.  Thanks 
to  a  change  In  taste,  the  tales  were  published 
by  themselves  in  the  late  1970's.  shortly  be- 
fore the  author  died.  They  were  an  Instant 
bestseller  in  this  region.  Mr.  Randolph,  for 
the  first  time  In  his  life,  made  some  money. 
He  complained  to  a  friend  who  had  smug- 
gled a  tx)ttle  of  whiskey  Into  his  nursing- 
home  room  that  he  had  devoted  all  his  life 
to  serious  scholarship  and  now  he  was  doom- 
ed to  be  remembered  as  a  dirty  old  man. 

The  tales  are  one  thread  of  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  mountain  people.  They 
are  ungrammatlcal.  irreverent  and  bawdy. 
They  also  shed  light  on  the  mountaineer's 
view  of  man  in  nature.  If  a  traveler  takes 
the  time  to  scrutinize  the  hill  people,  while 
being  scrutinized,  he  will  find  the  unlntlml- 
dated  wholesomeness  and  easygoing  frank- 
ness that  Mr.  Randolph  recorded  In  his  works. 

Mr.  Randolph's  notorious  little  book  was 
on  sale  recently,  along  with  his  other  books, 
at  the  annual  War  Eagle  Pair,  near  Hfnds- 
vUle.  Ark.  The  three-day  fair  has  drawn  mil- 
lions of  visitors  since  it  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1954  on  the  banks  of  the  War  Eagle  River. 
Those  who  exhibit  and  sell  their  works  must 
meet  rigid  standards.  Clay  Anderson  of 
Branson,  Mo.,  a  magazine  publisher,  was  at 
this  year's  fair  selling  Ozarks  books  and  mag- 
azines. He  displayed  Mr.  Randolph's  other 
books  prominently,  but  he  tucked  "the  snow 
book."  as  it  is  called  In  polite  company,  un- 
der the  counter. 

He  told  a  friend  about  a  typical  sale.  The 
customer  browsed  a  while,  then  asked.  "Is 
this  all  of  Vance  Randolph's  books?"  Mr. 
Anderson  replied,  "No,  there  is  one  more." 
The  customer  nodded  and  scratched  his  head 
In  a  show  of  trying  to  remember  the  title 
while  Mr.  Anderson  reached  under  the 
counter.  "Yeah,"  the  customer  said,  "that's 
the  one  I  was  looking  for."  and  the  book 
changed  hands  without  the  title's  being 
spoken. 

The  War  Eagle  Pair  has  other  problems 
with  standards.  It  has  been  so  successful 
that  on  the  third  weekend  of  October,  every 
road  leading  to  War  Eagle  Farm  is  littered 
with  makeshift  "crafts  fairs"  selling  every- 
thing from  rather  good  quilts  and  carvings 
to  outright  Junk.  The  most  nettlesome  of 
the  competitors  has  set  up  shop  Just  across 
the  bridge.  Ernie  Deane,  a  writer  who  is 
president  of  the  old  Pair  Association,  calls 


the  upstart  business  "that  damned  flea  mar- 
ket across  the  river."  Kentucky  Pried  Chick- 
en had  a  concession  at  the  rival  establish- 
ment this  year  and  undersold  the  fair's  fried 
chicken  by  a  dollar  a  plate.  Every  15  minutes, 
the  peace  of  War  Eagle  Farm  was  disturbed 
by  the  WHAP  WHAP  WHAP  of  a  helicopter, 
the  latest  addition  from  across  the  river. 
The  main  view  offered  by  the  enterprising 
pilot  was  of  the  throngs  at  the  War  Eagle 
Pair.  Mr.  Deane  said  he  heard  the  noise  es- 
pecially close  once,  and  when  he  looked  up, 
the  sapsucker  was  not  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  tents. 

A  few  miles  northeast  of  War  Eagle,  at 
Eureka  Springs,  the  faculties  of  taste  and 
discrimination  have  been  suspended  year- 
round.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  the  noted  anti- 
Semite,  moved  his  headquarters  from  Califor- 
nia to  Eureka  Springs  several  years  ago.  He 
spent  nilllions  at  the  old  resort  constructing 
Imitations  of  scenes  from  the  "Holy  Land." 
The  project  ^includes  a  thoroughly  anti- 
Semitic  Passion  Play.  There  Is  a  "Christ 
Only  Art  Gallery"  feattiring,  on  the  same 
wall,  a  painting  attributed  to  Titian  and  a 
portrayal  of  the  Last  Supper  made  with  but- 
terfly wings. 

The  capstone  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith's  early 
works  Is  an  enormous  statue  of  Christ.  It  Is 
cube  with  outstretched  arms.  "Hie  statue  oc- 
cupies the  highest  point  of  land  at  Eureka 
Springs  and  is  out  of  sight  from  only  a  few 
wooded  comers  In  the  entire  town. 

On  the  other  side  of  Eureka,  on  an  oak- 
covered  slope,  is  a  religious  symbol  named 
Thorncrown  Chapel.  Like  Mr.  Smith's  Holy 
Land,  Thorncrown  is  nondenominational.  Un- 
like Mr.  Smith's  place,  the  chapel  does  not 
charge  for  admission. 

Thorncrown  was  designated  by  E.  Pay 
Jones,  an  Ozarks  architect  who  studied  with 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright.  The  building  is  glass, 
wood  and  stone,  in  those  respective  propor- 
tions. It  huddles  against  the  hill  and  himi- 
bles  Itself  among  the  leaves,  reaching  only 
as  high  as  the  oaks  that  share  the  slope.  But 
honest  men  have  been  heard  to  gasp  as  they 
come  Into  sight  of  it.  An  articulate  agnostic 
of  my  acquaintance  was  struck  silent  as  he 
walked  inside  and  looked  up,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  him  bow  his  head. 

The  tour  buses  stop  first  at  the  Christ  of 
the  Ozarks  statue  and  finally  wind  up  at 
Thorncrown  Chapel.  The  tourists  study  both 
with  the  same  exclamations  of  muted  rap- 
ture, and  then  they  snap  pictures  and  go 
home. 

Extremes  of  quality  can  sometimes  be 
found  under  the  same  rcx>f  In  this  part  of 
the  South.  I  recently  visited  a  restaurant 
called  Lost  Bridge  Lodge  near  Garfield,  on 
the  Missouri  border.  The  rain  had  Just 
stopped.  My  friends  and  I  sat  in  a  grand  din- 
ing room  on  top  of  a  mountain  and  watched 
the  sun  go  down  in  glory  over  Beaver  Lake. 
Then  came  the  food.  The  prime  rib  and  the 
broiled  steaks  were  excellent.  The  Jager- 
szhnitzel  was  chicken-fried  steak  in  mas- 
querade, with  gristle.  Side  by  side  on  the 
wine  list  were  Pullly  Fulsse  and  Pink 
Catawba. 

To  make  up  for  the  fraudulent  schnitzel, 
the  restaurant  throws  in  free  entertainment. 
The  staff  are  all  musicians  and  singers.  Our 
waitress,  bringing  dessert,  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  sang,  "I'm  Just  a 
Girl  Who  Can't  Say  No."  The  hostess  sang 
"Turn  Back,  Old  Man"  from  the  arm  of  Nor- 
man Flndahl's  chair,  and  distracted  him 
from  his  sirloin. 

The  Ozarks  have  restaurants  of  unqualified 
excellence.  But  there  may  be  other  problems 
for  the  patron.  A  few  miles  southwest  of 
Garfield  is  a  grape-growing  village  called 
Tontltown,  the  oldest  Italian  settlement  in 
the  Ozarks.  One  night  several  years  ago  I  was 
eating  spaghetti  and  fried  chicken  at  Mary 
Maestri's,  the  oldest  restaurant  in  Tontltown 
and  one  of  the  best  in  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Maestri. 
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who  wae  about  90.  was  sitting  at  the  back. 
Her  son.  Ed.  was  standing  at  my  table. 

"Youd  feel  different  If  they  were  trying 
to  build  it  through  your  kitchen  Instead  of 
my  farm."  I  said. 

He  went  back  to  the  cash  register  and 
pouted,  and  I  ate  my  spaghetti  and  sulked 
Both  Ed  and  his  mother  are  dead  now.  The 
Chambers  ol  Commerce  are  still  trying  to 
build  a  freeway  through  the  Ozarks.  and  I 
am  still  sore  about  It.  A  new  generation  of 
Maestrls  is  In  charge  of  the  oldest  restau- 
rant In  Tontltown,  Their  food  Is  still  excel- 
lent; I  eat  there  every  chance  I  get.  A  quarrel 
Is  fun.  but  good  spaghetti  Is  hard  to  nnd 
Close  to  home,  anyway. 

The  muscadine,  a  cousin  of  the  scup- 
pernong.  Is  a  wild  grape  that  grows  In  much 
of  the  south.  The  Carolinians  make  wine  ou; 
of  It.  That  Is  their  business,  but  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  mascadine  Is  to 
be  put  In  a  glass  of  Jelly.  Muscadine  Jely  is 
tart  and  deep  purple.  It  tastes  as  well  as  a 
possum,  and  It  sticks  to  a  biscuit.  It  ha.s 
always  been  the  favorite  Jelly  in  the  middle 
latitudes  of  the  South. 

Unfortunately,  the  muscadine  vine  does 
not  prosper  In  the  Ozarks.  The  climate  Is  too 
cold.  Ozark  hillbillies  who  have  developed 
a  taste  for  muscadine  Jelly  have  to  go  about 
100  miles  south  Into  the  Ouachita  Mountains 
and  compete  with  the  hillbillies  there  for  the 
stuff.  The  Ouachltas  (pronounced  wash- 
Itawsi  had  a  bumper  crop  of  muscadines 
this  fall.  The  roadside  vendors  advertise  the 
Jelly  as  •Muskydine."  "Muskydlme."  "Mus- 
cadlme"  and  "Muscdlme."  I  recently  brought 
home  a  glassful  labeled  "Muscdlne." 

The  hills  run  out  about  2f>  miles  south  of 
Grannls.  Once  he  Is  that  far  south,  the 
crankle.st  hillbilly  will  go  on  and  trespass  In 
the  low  country  now  and  then.  I  headed 
south  during  a  cold  spell  last  winter  and 
went  all  way  to  New  Orleans.  If  a  man  has 
to  have  a  city — and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
social  scientists  get  serious  about  that  ques- 
tion— he  can  do  worse  than  New  Orleans. 

I  am  hiding  at  Bernle's  house.  "Yeah."  he 
Is  saying,  "crime  Is  bad  In  New  Orleans.  Like 
everywhere  else. 

"How  you  like  that  orange? '  In  New 
Orleans,  a  man  Is  measured  by  his  trophies: 
the  age  of  his  house,  the  exclusivity  of  his 
club,  the  glamour  of  his  Mardl  Gras  krewe 
Bernle  has  Just  got  home  from  the  French 
Market  with  a  trophy  that  will  cause  friends 
to  fall  out  In  South  Louisiana— a  box  or 
Plaquemines  Parish  navels.  Louisiana 
oranges  are  usually  available  only  from  No- 
vember to  January,  and  then  In  limited 
q.iantltles.  This  Is  mld-Pebruary. 

The  French  Market  smelled  like  roasting 
coffee  beans  and  rotten  onions.  Bernle.  who 
Is  a  lawyer,  sampled  a  strawberry  under  the 
nose  of  a  vendor  and  walked  away.  His  back 
said   "lousy"   and   his   face  said  "not  bad." , 
He  stopped  to  speak  with  his  friend  Henry 
Sclambra.  and  studied   the  Sclambra  Com- 
pany's   produce    while   he    Inquired    of    the 
Sclambra  family.  He  stopped  In  front  of  an 
orange  crate  and  looked  bored.  The  label  was 
hidden  by  a  sack. 
"What  klnda  oranges?" 
"Louisiana."  Mr.   Sclambra  glanced   side- 
ways. 

Bernle  walked  away,  his  eyes  on  potatoes, 
peppers,  cauliflowers.  "Watcha  gettln"  for 
'em?" 

"Ten  dolluhs." 

Bernle  studied  an  onion  In  the  light  of  the 
door.  He  saw  that  he  was  the  only  customer. 
"Guess  I'll  take  'em." 

I  bite  Into  the  orange  again.  "Not  bad."  I 
reply.  New  Orleans  Is  a  long  way  from  home, 
but  a  decent  orange  Is  like  good  spaghetti 
It  Is  worth  a  little  trouble.* 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS TAX  BILL 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  some 
possibility  that  the  House  will  shortly 
send  to  the  Senate  a  miscellaneous  tax 
bUl  that  extends  certain  expiring  provi- 
sions and  deals  with  a  few  minor,  non- 
controversial  tax  matters.  The  bill  is  un- 
likely to  arrive  in  the  Senate  before  mid- 
December.  If  any  bill  is  to  pass  this 
body  and  be  enacted  this  year  we  will 
have  to  add  only  amendments  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  and  to  do  so  rather  quiclcly. 
I  want  to  advise  my  colleagues  of  a  pro- 
cedure that  I  feel  may  permit  us  to  pass 
a  minor  bill  this  year. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  agree  to 
amendments  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

First,  the  Finance  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  amendment. 

Second,  the  amendment  involves  no 
real  revenue  loss. 

Third,  the  amendment  is  not  contro- 
versial: For  example,  it  is  not  opposed 
by  the  committee  or  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

If  agreement  on  such  noncontroversial 
amendments  can  be  reached  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  a  bill  enacted  this  year. 
If  not,  we  may  have  to  wait  until  next 
year  to  address  these  matters  in  the  con- 
text of  a  larger  tax  bill. 

Any  Member  who  has  a  noncontro- 
versial tax  amendment  he  or  she  would 
like  to  offer  to  this  bill  may  have  a  staff 
member  contact  Bob  Lighthizer,  chief 
counsel.  Senate  Finance  Committee 
(4-4515). • 


region  for  there  to  be  a  free  and  fair 
election  in  Honduras.* 


THE  ELECTIONS  IN  HONDURAS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, November  29,  Honduras  will  hold 
elections  to  elect  a  President.  These  elec- 
tions are  a  welcomed  event,  signifying 
Honduras  dedication  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere commend  Honduras  for  hold- 
ing such  elections,  and  wish  the  country 
well. 

But  no  election  is  worth  the  effort  if  it 
is  not  free  and  fair.  Thus,  there  is  a 
special  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Honduras,  and  especially 
the  Honduran  military  to  insure  that 
the  people  of  that  critical  Central 
American  nation  will  be  participating  in 
'  an  election  with  proper  ballot  security, 
and  with  as  little  occasion  for  fraud  as 
possible.  Even  in  the  most  experienced 
democracy,  there  are  frequent  allega- 
tions of  fraud  and  election  rigging. 
Many  such  allegations  prove  to  be  well 
founded,  and  the  democratic  process  is 
put  in  jeopardy.  The  recent  elections  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  provide  an  ex- 
ample. 

No  election  outcome  is  valid  unless 
recognized  by  all  elements  contending 
for  power.  Thus,  again,  the  military  in 
Honduras  has  a  special  obligation  to  in- 
sure not  only  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
toral process,  but  of  the  election  out- 
come as  well. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
stability  in  the  volatile  Central  American 


MEDICALLY  UNDERSERVED 
AREA  DESIGNATIONS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  Thursday.  November 
19,  on  the  proposed  second  continuing 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  357, 
which  incorporated  by  reference  certain 
provisions  of  H.R.  4560,  the  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Education, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1982.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
settJs  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Eacleton  ) ,  and  I  dis- 
cussed certain  language  in  the  Senate 
Report  No.  97-268,  accompanying  H.R. 
4560,  regarding  the  process  for  reassess- 
ing designations  of  medically  under- 
served  areas — MUA's. 

TTiat  colloquy  appears  in  the  Record 
for  that  date  on  pages  28445  and  28446. 
During  the  course  of  our  colloquy, 
three  documents  were  referred  to — an 
October  14,  1981  Federal  Register  notice 
announcing  the  proposed  redesignations 
of  MUA's  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
weights  for  two  of  the  Index  of  Medical 
Underservice — IMU — indicators;  an  Oc- 
tober 28,  1981,  Federal  Register  notice 
listing  the  MUA's  proposed  to  be  re- 
designated: and  a  document  showing  the 
IMU  weighting  changes  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
proposed. 

I  believe  that,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public,  the  Octo- 
ber 14  notice  and  the  document  showing 
the  IMU  weighting  changes  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  very  lengthy 
October  28  notice  simply  provided  the 
list  of  areas  proposed  to  be  deleted  from 
the  current  listing  of  MUA's  and  ex- 
tended, until  November  27.  1981,  the  pe- 
riod provided  for  comments  on  the  Octo- 
ber 14  notice;  it  appears  beginning  on 
page  53320  of  the  Federal  Register  for 
that  date. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
copies  of  the  former  two  documents  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  permanent 
Record. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
I  Department   of  Health   and   Human   Serv- 
ices— Human  Services  Administration] 

DESIGNATION  OF  MEDICALLY  UNDERSERVED  AREAS; 
PROPOSED    DELETIONS 

Agency:  Health  Services  Administration. 
HHS. 

Action:  Notice. 

Summary:  This  notice  Is  to  advise  all  In- 
terested Individuals  and  organizations,  par- 
ticularly Health  Systems  Agencies  and  State 
Health  Planning  and  Development  Agencies, 
of  proposed  deletions  from  the  list  of  areas 
that  have  been  designated  as  Medically  Un- 
derserved  Areas  (MUAs).  Governors  of 
affected  States  will  be  consulted  by  letter 
regarding  proposed  deletions  In  their  States. 
The  proposed  MUA  deletions  result  from 
changes  In  available  data  and  revisions  In  the 
weighting  of  the  data  since  the  last  publica- 
tion of  the  Ust  of  MUAs  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. This  notice  also  meets  the  newly  en- 
acted notification  requirements  of  section 
905  of  Pub.  L.  97-35. 
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Date;  Individuals  and  entitles  wishing  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  deletions  or  the 
revisions  In  the  weighting  of  data  must  do  so 
by  November  13.  1981. 

For  further  information  contact ;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Crooke.  Chief.  Positive  Programming 
Branch.  Division  of  Monitoring  and  Analysis. 
Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services.  Room 
6-22.  Parklawn  Building.  5600  Fishers  Lane. 
RockvlUe.  MaryLind  20857.  Telephone  number 
301  443-1022. 

Supplementary  information;  Criteria  and 
procedures  for  MUA  designations  and  a  list 
of  MUA  designations  were  last  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  on  October  15.  1976  |41 
PR  45718-457771  The  designation  of  MUA  has 
significance  for  eligibility  or  priority  In  a 
number  of  Federal  health  programs  includ- 
ing: 

(1)  Community  Health  Centers  (Public 
Health  Service  (PHS)  Act.  section  330) ; 

(2)  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(PHS  Act.  "ntle  XIII); 

(31  Health  .Systems  Agencies  (PHS  Act. 
Title  XV); 

(4)  Health  Resources  Development  (PHS 
Act.  Title  XVI I ;  and 

(5)  Medlcare/Medlcald  Reimbursement  lor 
Rural  Health  Clinic  Services  (Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Titles  XVIIi  and  XX). 

The  October  '5.  1976.  Federal  Register 
previously  referenced  provides  that:  "The 
MUA  list  will  be  revised  and  published  peri- 
odically. b.ised  on  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able nationally.  The  updates  will  be  based 
on  changes  In  the  actual  values  of  the  In- 
Ulcatort.  or  adjustmente  In  the  cut-off  level." 
The  most  recent  national  data  are: 

1  The  1978  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  esti- 
mates by  county  for  the  physician  popula- 
tion ratios  and  for  the  population  over  65 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  1978  physician  data  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  by  county. 

3.  The  1973-1977  Infant  mortality  daU  by 
county. 

4.  The  1970  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Population  by  county.  Minor  Civil  Division 
(MCD)  or  Census  County  Division  (CCD) 
and  Census  tract  for  the  population  under 
poverty. 

5.  The  1970  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
population  by  MCD  CCD  and  census  tract 
for  the  population  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Preliminary  1980  census  data  are  antic- 
ipated to  be  available  in  July  1982. 

This  proposed  list  of  MUA  deletions  results 
from  an  analysis  of  the  more  recent  data  de- 
scribed above.  In  addition  to  noting  the 
changes  in  the  actual  values  of  the  Indi- 
cators, the  Department  has  adjusted  the 
weights  applied  to  the  actual  values  of  two 
of  the  Indicators— Infant  mortality  and  pri- 
mary care  physicians  per  1.000  population— 
In  order  to  reflect  the  changes  In  those  Indi- 
cators nationally  since  1975.  Between  1975 
and  the  present,  there  has  been  a  decrease 
In  the  national  rate  of  infant  mortality  per 
1.000  live  births  (from  17.7  to  15.9)  and  an 
increase  In  the  shortage  ratio  of  primary  care 
physicians  per  1.000  population  (from  .250 
to  .286).  Therefore,  the  weight  distributions 
for  these  two  indicators  were  revised 
accordingly. 

These  Indicators  are  two  of  four  indicators 
used  In  computing  the  Index  of  medical  un- 
derservice (IMU).  which  Is  the  score  used  to 
determine  whether  an  area  Is  medically  un- 
derserved.  The  Department  adjusted  the 
weights  assigned  to  these  two  Indicators  so 
that  their  respective  values  as  part  of  the 
IMU  would  remain  stable  notwithstanding 
the  changes  in  national  data  regarding  in- 
fant mortality  and  physician/population 
ratio. 

Comments  are  Invited  from  all  Interested 
Individuals  ani.  organizations  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  this  notice  as  to  any  aspect 


of  this  proposed  list  of  MUA  deletions,  in- 
cluding comments  about  particular  areas  on 
the  list  and  comments  on  the  statistical/ 
methodological  revisions  described  above. 

Projects  funded  from  the  above-mentioned 
sources  which  are  located  in  any  of  the  areas 
proposed  to  be  deleted,  should  contact  the 
appropriate  Department  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  Regional  OlBce  for  further 
Information. 

Dated:  September  29.  1981. 

John  H.  Kelso. 
Acting  Administrator, 
Health  Services  Administration. 

CHANGES  IN  Weighting  of  Cebtain  Index  of 
Medical  Unoeksekvice  Indicators 
The  basis  for  Identifying  medically  under- 
served  areas  (MUAs)  and  populations  is  the 
Index  of  medical  underservice  (IMU).  The 
IMU  is  obtained  by  applying  weights  to  data 
on  the  following  indicators: 

(1)  ratio  of  primary  care  physicians  to 
population; 

(2)  infant  mortality  rate; 

(3)  percentage  of  the  population  which  is 
age  65  or  over;  and 

(4)  percentage  of  the  population  with 
family  Income  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  procedures  and  Initial  values  for  the 
weights  were  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  October  15.  1976  (41  PR  45718-45777) 
(attached) .  The  sum  of  the  weights  for  each 
Indicator  Is  the  IMU  score.  An  IMU  score  of 
62.0  was  used  as  the  cut-oET  point  between 
underserved  and  adequately  served  areas. 
Recently,  the  IMU  score  for  all  areas  was 
recomputed  using  the  most  current  national 
data  and  revised  weights  for  primary  care 
physician -to-population  ratio  and  infant 
mortality.  The  most  recent  national  data 
used  in  the  IMU  recalculations  were: 

1.  The  1978  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimates  by  county  for  total  population  and 
for  the  population  over  65  years  of  age. 

2.  The  1978  physician  data  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  by  county. 

3.  The  1973-1977  Infant  mortality  daU  by 
county. 

4.  The  1970  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
counts  by  county.  Minor  Civil  Division 
(MCD)  or  Census  County  Division  (CCD) 
and  Census  tract  for  the  population  under 
poverty. 

5.  The  1970  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
counts  by  MCD/CCD  and  census  tract  for 
the  population  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Since  1975.  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  national  rate  of  Infant  mortality  per 
1.000  live  births  (from  17.7  to  15.9)  and  a 
change  on  the  definition  of  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  (from  .250  primary  care 
Dhvslclans  oer  1.000  pooulatton  to  .286). 
Since  the  weights  assigned  In  1976  no  longer 
adeouatelv  reflect  the  relative  situation  of 
various  areas  they  were  shifted  to  reflect 
these  changes. 

Attachments. 

(Department    of    HeaUh.    Education,    and 

Welfare — Public  Health  Service) 

Medically  Underserved  Areas  and 

Population  Groups — ^Designation 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  publish 
the  current  list  of  medically  underserved 
areas  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  notice 
describes  how  the  index  of  medical  under- 
service Is  used  to  produce  the  list  of  medi- 
cally underserved  areas,  and  sets  forth  the 
procedure  for  ongoing  revision  of  the  list. 

The  Secretary's  first  designation  of  med- 
ically underserved  areas,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  (Pub.  L.  93-222).  appeared 
as  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1975  (40  PR  40315-451 ) .  The  notice 


contained  a  full  description  of  the  method- 
ology for  determining  medical  underservice. 
Single  copies  can  t>e  obtained  from  the  ap- 
propriate DHEW  Regional  Office. 

Sections  1302(7)  and  330(b)(3)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  state  that  the 
term  "medically  underserved  population" 
means  the  population  of  an  urban  or  rural 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  an  area 
with  a  shortage  of  personal  health  services  or 
a  population  group  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  having  a  shortage  of  such  services. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  Act.  projects  that  will 
draw  not  less  than  30  percent  of  their  mem- 
bership from  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions may  receive  priority  funding. 

Section  330  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  established  by  Pub.  L.  94-63.  provides 
that  grants  may  be  made  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  for  projects  to  plan, 
develop,  or  operate  community  health  cen- 
ters which  ^serve  medically  underserved 
populations. 

Section  1611(d)(2)  under  Title  XVI  of 
the  PHS  Act.  established  by  Pub.  L.  SS-Ml. 
require!  that  In  any  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  a  State's  allot- 
ment under  Part  B  of  title  XVI  available  for 
obligation  In  that  fiscal  year  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  projects  for  outpatient  facilities 
which  will  serve  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations. The  legislative  history  of  title  XVI 
makes  clear  that  the  Secretary  Is  expected  to 
utilize  the  same  operational  definition  of  a 
medically  underserved  population  for  title 
XVI  purposes  as  Is  used  elsewhere  tn  the 
PHS  Act.   (See  S.  R^t.  No.  93-1285  at  59.) 

Health  maintenance  organization,  commu- 
nity health  center,  and  health  facility  ap- 
plicants who  wish  to  ^ply  for  funding  under 
the  above  sections  should  consult  this  list 
to  determine  which  areas  In  their  localities 
are  medically  vmderserved.  To  learn  If  there 
have  been  changes  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  list,  applicants  should  contact 
their  local  planning  agencies. 

application  of  the  index  of  iib>ical 
underservice 

The  basis  for  identifying  medically  under- 
served  areas  and  populations  Is  the  Index  of 
medical  underservice  (IMU).  The  IMU  is  ob- 
tained by  applying  weights  to  data  on  the 
following  Indicators: 

(1)  Ratio  of  primary  care  physicians  to 
population : 

(2)  Infant  mortality  rate; 

(3)  Percentage  of  the  population  which  is 
age  65  or  over;  and 

(4)  Percentage  of  the  population  with  fam- 
ily Income  below  the  poverty  level. 

County-level  data  are  used  for  two  of  the 
Indicators:  the  physiclan-to-population  ratio 
and  the  Infant  mortality  rate.  For  the  two 
census  Indicators  (percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion below  the  poverty  level  and  percentage 
of  the  population  age  65  or  over),  county, 
minor  civil  division  (MCD).  or  census  county 
division  (CCD)  data  are  used  In  non-metro- 
politan areas,  and  census  tract  data  are  tised 
In  metropolitan  areas.  A  weighted  value  Is 
determined  for  each  Indicator  and  the  sum 
of  these  values  forms  the  IMU  score. 

In  the  development  of  the  current  MUA 
list,  the  19''5  median  IMU  score  of  all  VS. 
counties,  62.0.  was  used  as  the  cut-olT  point 
between  underserved  and  adequately  served 
areas.  Index  values  were  computed  for  each 
non-metropolitan  county,  and  those  counties 
with  scores  of  62.0  or  below  are  listed  as  med- 
ically underserved.  Index  values  were  then 
computed  for  all  MCD/CCDs  in  non-metro- 
polltan  counties  with  scores  greater  than  62.0. 
and  those  MCD/CCDs  with  scores  of  62.0  or 
below  are  on  the  list.  In  metropolitan  areas, 
defined  here  as  census  tracts  which  lie  with- 
in standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SMSA),  the  IMU  was  computed  for  each 
census  tract  and  all  census  tracts  with  scores 
of  62.0  or  below  are  on  the  list.  Areas  with  a 
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DODUlatlon  of  fewer  than  50O  (whether  coun-  agencies  are  to  send  their  recommendations  Table   V ^— Percentage   of  population   below 

ties   MCD  CCDs,  or  census  tracts)   were  ex-  to:    Division    of    Monitoring    and    Analysis.  poverty  level 

eluded  from  consldiralion  as  underserved  to  Bureau     of     Community     Health     Services.  m  the  left  column  find  the  range  which 

eliminate  listing  such  places  as  parks  and  air-  DHEW.  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockville,  Mary-  includes  the  percentage  of  population  below 

ports.  \a.nA  20852.  poverty  level  for  the  area  being  examined. 

The  list  of  areas  resulting  from  application  Also,  a  copy  of  the  recommendations  is  to  xhe  corresponding  weighted  value,  found  op- 

of  the  IMU  was  then  revised  based  on  ap-  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  DHEW,  Regional  poslte  in  the  right  column,  should  be  used  in 

provea  dPletions  and  additions  recommended  Office  (for  address,  see  45  CFR  5.31(b) »  th^  formula  for  determining  the  IMU 

by     the     compreheuiive     health     planning  Deletions.    Recommendation    for    deletion  percent  below                                    woichtoH 

(CHP)^  agencies.  of  an  area  must  be  accompanied  by  identifi-  poverty                                              V^ue  V 

ONGOING  REVISION  OF  THE  MUA  LIST  catlon  of  the  area  as  it  appears  on  the  MUA  P          ^                                                    J{ 

,     ^       .■       ..■,..  J  list  and  the  reasons  for  the  recommendation.                 "       25.  I 

The  MUA  list  will  be  revised  and  published  Additions.   Recommendation  for  addition         .1-2.0  24.6 

periodically,  based  on  the  most  recent  data  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,jg^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^        2. 1-  4.0 23.  7 

available    nationally.    The    updates    will    be  computation  of  an  IMU  score  of  62.0  or  less.        *•  1"  6.  0   22.  8 

based  on  changes  m  the  annual  values  o.  the  ^          ,^^,j    available  data  or  data  more  re-        6- 1"  «■  0  —     21.  9 

indicators    or    adjustments    in    the    cut-off  cent  than  that  used  for  this  list.  (See  data        8.1-10.0   21.0 

level    Health    systems    agencies    (HSA)-    or  ^^^^^^^    u^^er    the    heading,    "The    List    of      10.1-12.0   20.0 

CHP  agencies  may  at  any  time  recommend  Medically  Underserved  Areas.')  Before  com-      12-  1-14.  0 18.  7 

changes  in  the  list  to  reflect  local  knowledge  ^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j^  jg^g^  than      14- 1-18-  0   - -     17.  4 

of   medical    underservice.   As   current    local  goO  population,  the  HSA  should  check  with      16.1-18.0   16.2 

data  are  not  available  nationally  and  some  ^^^  Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services      18.1-20.0   14.9 

areas   may   be   included   or  excluded   map-  ^i^^ess   above)    to   determine   whether   or      20.1-22.0  13.6 

propriately,  HSAs  are  urged  to  review  the  list  ^^^  ^^^  j^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  gg.O  or  less.              22. 1-24.  0   12.  2 

and  to  recommend  deletions  and  additions^  ,^^   following   information   must   accom-      24.1-26.0   10.9 

All   health   systems   agency   recommenda-  ^  recommendation  for  addition  of  an      26.1-28.0   — 9.3 

tions  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  accept-  ^^ea-  28. 1-30. 0  .                                                     7  8 

ability.  If  the  recommended  deletion  of  an  :    Geographic  identiflcation  of  the  area  30.1-3210  riI"I""IIIII"I"IIIIII       6.6 

area  is  accepted,  that  deletion  will  be  con-  census  codes,  or  a  map  outlining      32.1-34.0 6.6 

sidered  permanent  until  the  HSA  requests  the  area  proposed) .                                                      34.1-36.0   4.7 

reinstatements   of   the   area.   If   the   recom-  ^^  ^^^^  proposed  for  designation  as  medl-      36.  1-38.  0 3.  4 

™.!!l'*r**Hn!^°°K.*",f**    ,  h".*"*"    .'^^  cally  underserved  must  be  or  approximate      38.1-10.0 . 2.1 

addition  will  be  subject  to  periodic  review  to  -ww-..  40  1-42  0                                                            13 

determine  the  validity  of  its  retention  based  -^  ^^^^^^        non-metropolitan  areas),  i2.  \^A.O  Ii::::::"::::::::::::::::       l.o 

on    the  latest   available   data,   i.e.,  data  for  ^     A  mino^  civil  division  (MCD)  or  cen-      44.1-16.0   .7 

years  more  recent  than  those  urged  to  sup-  ^                  ^^^^^^^     ^CD)    (in  non-metro-      46.1-18.0   .4 

port  the  recommendation  for  addition.  politan  areas) .                                                              48.1-50.0   .1 

PROCEDURE  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  (3)  A  census  tract  (in  metropolitan  areas) ,               50+ o 

RECOMMENDATIONS  q^ 

A  recommendation  for  deletion  or  addi-  (4)    A  group  of  census  tracts.  MCDs,  or  J^^    Percentage  of  population   age   65  or 

tlon  of  an  area  must  be  accompanied  by  the  CCDs  which  constitute  a  "natural  neighbor-  ,^^.     ,^.,.._t„„_  ,»,„-»  h<.  /,„,„„„tort  r,«r« 

agency's  reason  for  the  recommendation.  All  hood"  for  MUA  designation.  These  groups  iq^  it  .To^nc.rf^f  c^^„iot.^.?^L„  „,  ^^^ 

»  .,                      ,,           .                              .  ^     ,,  ^  _,             J              J  ■»  »!.     iwTi  »  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Population  data  or  more 

computations,  as  well  as  data  sources  and  can  be  listed  as  under^rved  if  the  IMU  for  ^^^ent  update  thereof,  if  any,  as  follows:  The 

dates,  must  be  submitted  with  a  recommen-  the  combined  area  is  62.0  or  below.  Because  nuj„ber   of  persons   age   65   or   over   m   the 

dation  for  addition  of  an  area  except  when  of  the  homogeneity  of  a  neighborhood   such  identified  area  is  divided  by  the  resident  pop- 

'  !."*^ii?f  ^^o^n"  "  °"  °/,?v,*"  V^^^^^^  groupings  may  constitute  more  natural  areas  ^,^t,„^  „,  ^^^^             ^^^\^^  ^g^^,^  ^{Jj^JJ. 

and  an  IMU  of  62.0  or  less.  If  there  has  been  for    designation    as    medically    underserved  pUed  bv  100 

public  involvement  in  the  recommendations,  than  units  such  as  individual  census  tracts,  *"           '         • 

the  material  submitted  should  include  a  de-  MCDs,  and  CCDs.  "^"^  figures  used  to  compute  this  percent- 

scriptlon   of   such    Involvement,   e.g..   docu-  (b)  Data  on  the  four  indicators  and  com-  *Se  (number  of  persons  age  65  or  over,  and 

mentation  of  relevant  public  meetings,  copies  putations  of  the  index  of  medical  under-  "^^   resident    population)    must   be   stated, 

of  the  agency's  published  notice  of  intent  to  service.  Tiiese  data  can  be  obtained  from  U.S.  Census 

review  its  area  to  Identify  pockets  of  medical  (i)    Percentage    of    population    with    in-  Bureau  publications  or  tapes.  If  data  are  ob- 

underservice.  or  satisfactory  demonstration  comes  below  the  poverty  levels.  (The  defini-  Gained  from  other  more  recent  sources,  data 

that  the  agency  governing  or  advisory  board  tion  of  poverty  used  in  the  1964  Social  Se-  *"°  sources  must  be  Identifled. 

as  representative  of  the  community  has  had  curity  Administration  version  adopted  by  the  Compute  the  percentage  of  population  age 

adequate   review   opportunity   and   has   ap-  Federal  Interagency  Committee  in  1969.)  65  or  over  for  the  appropriate  area:  Census 

proved  the  recommend? tions  of  the  HSA.  This  percentage  must  be  computed  from  tract  or  combination  of  census  tracts  in  met- 

Health  systems  agencies  and  official  CHP  1970  Census  of  Population  data  or  more  re-  ropolitan  counties;   MCD/CCD  or  comblna- 
cent  update  thereof,  if  any.  as  follows:  The  tlon     of     MCD/CCD's     in     nonmetropolitan 

■  Prior  to  the  imolementation  of  Pub  L  93-  number  of  persons  in  families  with  Incomes  counties:     or    the    whole    nonmetropolitan 

641.  recommendations  were  made  by  the  area-  below  the  poverty  level  in  the  identified  area  county.  Convert  the  computed  percentage  to 

wide  CHP  agencies  under  the  authority  of  is  added  to  the  number  of  unrelated  Indi-  the  weighted  value,  V,  using  Table  V,. 

Section  314(b)  of  the  PHS  Act,  and  by  State  viduals  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level;  Table  V2 — Percentage  of  population  age  65 

CHP  agencies  under  Section  314(a)    of  the  this  total  is  divided  by  the  resident  popula-  and  over 

Act  (Pub.  L.  89-749).  In  April  1976,  with  the  tion  minus  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  left  column  find  the  range  which 

designation  of  the  first  health  systems  agen-  living  in  barracks,  students  in  dormitories,  includes  the  percentage  of  population  age  65 

cles  under  Section  1515  of  the  PHS  Act  (Pub.  and  inmates  of  institutions;  and  the  result  and  over  for  the  area  being  examined.  The 

L.    93-641),    phase-out   of   the   314(b>    CHP  multiplied  by  100.  corresponding  weighted  value,  found  oppo- 

agencies  began.  The  CHP  phase-out  process  is  The  figures  used  to  compute  this  percent-  gite  in  the  right  column,  should  be  used  in 

expected  to  be  completed  by  early  1977  when  age  (the  resident  iwpulation   inmates  of  in-  ^^^  formula  for  determining  the  IMU. 

all  of  the  over-200  health  systems  are  oper-  stltutlons.  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks,  p-„__t  .-.  nn                                  w  i   ht  h 

atlonal  and  the  transfer  of  areawide  health  students  in  dormitories,  and  the  number  of  t-ercent  age  00                                 weigntea 

planning  functions  has  been  realized.  For  the  persons    with    Incomes    below    the    poverty  ana  over.                                       value  V  2 

314(a)    CHP  agencies,  a  corresponding  sub-  level)   must  be  stated.  The  data  can  be  ob-           0-7.0  20.2 

stltutlon  of  State  health  planning  and  de-  talned  from   the   1970  U.S.   Census  Bureau       ''I-  8.0   20.1 

velopment  agencies  (under  the  authority  of  publications   or   tapes.   If   the   data    is   ob-       8.1-9.0   19.9 

Section  1521  of  the  PHS  Act)  began  on  July  talned  from  more  recent  sources,  both  data       9.1-10.0  — 19.8 

1,   1976.   Until   the  phase-out   is  completed,  and  sources  must  be  identified.                                10.1-11.0   19.6 

federally  funded  CHP  agencies  win  continue  Compute    the    percentage    of    population     11.1-12.0   19.4 

to  make  recommendations  for  the  MUA  list,  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level  for  the      12.1-13.0  19.1 

-^n  Hawaii.  Rhode  Island,  the  District  of  appropriate  area:  census  tracts  or  comblna-      13.1-14.0  18.9 

Columbia,    the   Virgin    Islands.    Guam,    the  tlons  of  census  tracts  In  metropolitan  coun-     14.1-15.0   18.7 

Trust  Territories  In  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  ties;    MCD/CCD   or  combinations  of  MCD/      15.1-16.0   17.8 

American  Samoa,  the  State  health  planning  CCDs  In  non -metropolitan  counties;  or  the      16.1-17.0   16.1 

and   develooment   agencies    (SHPDA)    carry  whole  non-metropolitan  county.  Convert  the      17.1-18.0   14.4 

out  the  functions  of  health  svstems  agencies  computed  percentage  to  the  weighted  value     18. 1-19.  0  12.  8 

(see  Section  1536  of  the  PHS  Act).  V,  using  Table  Vj.                                                      19.1-20.0   11.1 
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Percent  age  65  Weighted 

and  over:  Value  V, 

20.1-21.0  9.8 

21.1-22,0   8.9 

22.1-23.0   8.0 

23.1-24.0 7.0 

24.1-25.0 -  6.1 

25.  1-26.  0 6.  1 

26.1-27.0 - 4.0 

27.1-28.0    __ 2.8 

28.1-29.0 . -  1.7 

29.1-30.0   6 

30-K        0 

(3)  Infant  mortality  rate. 

This  rate  must  be  computed  as  an  aggre- 
gate rate  for  the  5-year  period  1969  through 
1973,  or  more  recent  period  of  5  consecutive 
years,  as  follows:  the  total  number  of  deaths 
of  Infant  residents  (deaths  between  birth  and 
age  1  year)  during  the  5-year  period  In  the 
county  containing  the  identified  area  is  di- 
vided by  the  total  number  of  live  births  to 
residents  of  the  county  during  the  same 
period  and  the  result  multiplied  by  1,000. 
For  counties  with  fewer  than  100  live  births 
over  the  5-year  period,  the  IMU  may  be  com- 
puted using  the  State  infant  mortality  rate 
instead  of  the  county  rate.  The  Infant  mor- 
tality rate  for  a  subcounty  area  which  in- 
cludes the  identified  area  and  has  had  at 
least  4,000  births  over  the  5-year  period  will 
be  accepted  In  lieu  of  the  county  rate.  The 
number  of  Infant  deaths  and  live  births  for 
the  subcounty  area  and  the  sources  of  data 
used  must  be  stated,  together  with  the  In- 
fant mortality  rate  computed  from  them. 
Data  on  infant  deaths  and  live  births  may  be 
obtained  from  official  State  agencies  or  the 
annual  editions  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  publication  entitled  "Vital  Statistics 
of  the  United  States." 

Compute  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the 
county  and  convert  it  to  the  weighted  value 
V:i  using  Table  V,.. 

Table  V., — Infant  mortality  rate 

In  the  left  column  find  the  range  which 
Includes  the  Infant  mortality  rate  for  the 
area  being  examined  or  the  area  in  which  it 
lies.  The  corresponding  weighted  value, 
found  opposite  in  the  right  column,  should 
be  used  In  the  formula  for  determining  the 
IMU. 

Infant  mortality  Weighted 

rate:  Value  Vj 

0-10.0   26.0 

10.1-11.0 25.6 

11.1-12.0   —     24.8 

12.1-13.0 24.0 

13.1-14.0   23.2 

14.1-15.0   22.4 

15.1-16.0   21.5 

16.1-17.0   20.5 

17.1-18.0   19  5 

18.1-19.0    18.5 

19.1-20.0   17.5 

20.1-21.0   16.4 

21.1-22.0    15.3 

22.1-23.0   14.2 

23.1-24.0   13.1 

24.1-25.0    11.9 

25.1-26.0    10.8 

26.1-27.0 9.6 

27.1-28.5 8.5 

28.1-29.0    7.3 

29.1-30.0   6.1 

30.1-31.0    5.4 

31.1-32.0    5.0 

32.7-33.0    4.7 

33.1-34.0    4.3 

34.1-35.0    --       4.0 

35.1-36.0    3.6 

36.1-37.0   3.3 

37.1-38.0 3.0 

38.1-39.0    . 2.6 

39.1-40.0   2.3 

40.1-41.0   2.0 

41.1-42.0   1.8 


Infant  mortality 

rate: 

42.1-43.0  

43.1-44.0 

44.1-45.0  

45.1-46.0  

46.  1-47.0 

47.1-48.0  

48.  1-49.  0  

49.1-50.0  

60+  


Weighted 
Value  V3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

6 

.3 

.1 

0 


(4)  Ratio  of  primary  care  physicians  to 
population. 

This  ratio  should  be  computed  by  dividing 
the  number  of  primary  care  physicians  in 
the  county  which  contains  the  identified 
area  by  the  civilian  non-lnstltutlonal  popu- 
lation, and  multiplying  the  result  by  1,(X>0. 
Figures  used  for  the  number  of  primary 
care  physicians  and  the  civilian  non-mstitu- 
tional  population  (resident  population  minus 
the  resident  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Inmates  of  institutions)  and  their 
sources  must  be  stated.  For  the  purpose  of 
these  computations,  primary  care  physicians 
are  defined  to  include  the  total  number  of 
active  doctors  of  medicine  (M.D.)  and  doc- 
tors of  osteopathy  ( D.O. )  who  spend  at  least 
50  percent  of  their  time  engaged  in  direct 
patient  care  in  the  fields  of  general  or  family 
practice,  internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  or 
obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  The  computations 
must  include  all  non-Federal  physicians 
meeting  the  above  definition. 

Compute  the  physician  ratio  for  the  county 
and  convert  to  weighted  value  V.  using 
Table  V. 

Table  V4 — Primary  care  physicians  per  1,000 

population 

In  the  left  column  find  the  range  which 

Includes  the  ratio  of  primary  care  physicians 

per   1,000  population  for  the  county  being 

examined,  or  the  county  in  which  the  area 

being    examined    lies.    The    corresponding 

weighted  value,  found  opposite  in  the  right 

column,  should  be  used  in  the  formula  for 

determining  the  IMU. 

Primary  Care  physicians  Weighted 

per  1,000  population:  value  V, 

0  0 

.001-  .050 - .5 

.051-  .100 1.5 

.101-.  150    2.8 

.  151-  .  200   4.  1 

.201-  .250   , 5.7 

.251-  .300   7.3 

.301-  .350 9  0 

.351-  .400   10.7 

.401-  .450 12.6 

.451-.  600 14.8 

.501-.  550  - —     16.9 

.551-  .600    — -     19.1 

.601-  .650 20.7 

.661-.  700   21.9 

.701-.  750    23.1 

.751-.  800 24.3 

.801-.  860 26.3 

.851-.  900 26.9 

.901-.  950   26.6 

.951-1.000 27.2 

1.001-1.050   . 27.7 

1.051-1.100    —     28.0 

1.101-1.150 28.3 

1.151-1.200 28.6 

Over  1.200 28.7 

(5)  Computation  of  the  index  of  medical 
underservice.  Thp  IMU  Is  comouted  by  using 
the  formula:  IMU=V,+V,+V,+V,. 

If  the  IMU  score  for  an  area  Is  62.0  or 
below,  the  area  may  be  recommended  for 
addition  to  the  MUA  list.  If  the  IMU  score 
Is  greater  than  62.0.  the  area  may  be  recom- 
mended for  deletion. 

POSSIBLE    EXCEPTIONS 

The  Secretary  recognizes  that  there  may 
be  certain  areas  which  do  not  qualify  for  the 


MUA  list  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
IMU.  An  area  can  have  unusual  conditions 
which  reduce  the  availability  or  acceseiblllty 
of  primary  medical  care  but  which  are  not 
reflected  in  the  area's  overall  IMU  score.  If 
there  are  mitigating  circumstances  which 
would  bear  on  the  value  of  a  particular  indi- 
cator, there  can  be  in-depth  review  of  the 
additional  information  affecting  the  factors 
Involved  In  computing  the  IMU. 

Conditions  that  reduce  the  availability  of 
medical  services  by  increasing  demand  could 
be,  for  example,  an  area  that  has  a  large 
influx  of  migrant  farmworkers  which  sub- 
stantially alters  the  physlcian-to-population 
ratio  during  the  growing  season;  or  an  area 
that  has  had  a  significant  increase  since  the 
1970  census  In  the  nimiber  of  persons  age  65 
or  over,  or  in  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  poverty.  Also,  accessibillly  factors,  such  as 
physical  barriers,  lack  of  all-weather  roads, 
severe  weather  a  major  portion  of  the  year, 
distance  to  dr  time  spent  to  reach  sources 
of  primary  care,  or  relevant  socio-economic 
factors  may  help  to  qualify  an  area  for  con- 
sideration. To  the  extent  possible,  the  infor- 
mation describing  unusual  conditions  should 
be  quantified  and  verified  by  the  recom- 
mending HSA.  Areas  designated  as  Critical 
Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas  (as  author- 
ized by  Section  329(b)  of  the  PHS  Act)  are 
designatable  as  medically  underserved. 

Recommendations  for  designation  as  a 
medically  underserved  area  based  on  unusual 
conditions  should  (a)  be  prepared  by  the 
health  systems  agency,  (b)  state  the  primary 
cause  of  the  medical  underservice,  (c)  de- 
scribe all  factors  causing  the  underservice, 
(d)  be  supported  by  all  relevant  data, 
sources,  and  dates,  and  (e)  be  submitted 
through  the  Regional  Office  to :  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Community  Health  Service.  DHEW. 
5600  Fishers  Lane.  Rockville.  Maryland  20852; 

Alternatively,  the  Regional  Office,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  health  systems  agency, 
can  directly  supply  such  information  to  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Health  Services. 

THE   LIST    OF    MEDICALLY    UNDERSERVED   AREAS 

The  index  of  medical  underservice  on 
which  the  list  is  based  was  computed  using 
data  from  the  following  sources: 

Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and 
Development,  1973  Physician  County  Sum- 
mary Pile.  Chicago  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 1974. 

Master  File  of  Osteopathic  Physicians,  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  Chicago  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.   1975. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  Census 
of  Population,  2d  and  4th  Count  Files. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Studies  Proj- 
ect, 1969-1973  Infant  Mortality  County  Sum- 
mary File,  Washington.  Information  Sciences 
Research  Institute,  1976. 

The  list  is  structured  with  the  States  in 
alphabetical  order.  There  are  four  headings 
which  identify  total  counties,  minor  civil 
divisions/census  county  divisions  within 
counties,  census  tracts  within  counties,  and 
groups  of  census  tracts.  The  MCD  CCDs  are 
identified  by  name;  the  census  tracts  are 
identified  by  number.  Areas  in  each  of  the 
sections  are  listed  alphabetically  by  county. 

Groups  of  census  tracts  are  listed  only 
when  the  HSA  or  CHP  agency  has  certified 
that  particular  groupings  form  natural  areas 
for  designation.  Census  tracts  which  indi- 
vidually qualify  for  designation  but  have 
been  combined  with  other  tracts  In  groups 
have  been  marked  with  double  asterisks  In 
the  group  listings. 

The  following  areas  are  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  medically  underserved. 

Dated:  October  4,  1976. 

Theodore  Copper,  M.D., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY  RATt 


Old  rate        Proposed  rete 


WeilM: 

26 

2S.S 

24.8 

24 

23.2 

22.4 

21.S 

20.S 

J9.5 

18.5 

17.5 

16.4 

15.3. 

14J -A- 

13.1.... i- 

11.9 

ia.8 

9lS 

«.5„ 

7.3. Y 

6.1..- i- 

5.4 ,. 

5 „ 

4.7 

4.3 

4 .- 

3lS 

13... - 

3. »- 

2.». I- 

fc::::::!: 

1.8. - 

1.8 

1.4 

1.2 

1 .- 

0.8 .- 

0.6 ^. 

0.3 r- 

8:1 r- 

0 - 


O-IO 
10.1-U 
U.1-12 
12.1-13 
13.1  H 
14.1  15 
15.1  16 
16  1  17 
17.1-18 
18.1-19 
19. 1-20 
20. 1  21 
21.1  22 
22.1-23 
23. 1-24 
24.1  25 
25. 1  26 
26.1  27 
27.1  28 
28.1  29 
29.1-30 
30.1  31 
31.1  32 
32.1-33 
33. 1-34 
34. 1-35 
35. 1-36 
36. 1-37 
37. 1-38 
38. 1-39 
39.1-40 
40. 1-41 
41.1-42 
42. 1-43 
43. 1-44 
44.1-45 
45. 1-46 
46.1-47 
47. 1-48 
48. 1-49 
49. 1-50 
50+ 


0  8 
8.1-9 
9.1-10 
10. I  11 
11.1  12 
12.1  13 
13.1-14 
14.1-15 
15.1-16 
16.1-17 
17.1-18 
18.1  19 
19. 1-20 
20.1  21 
21.1-22 
22. 1-23 
23.1  24 
24.1-25 
25. 1-26 
26.1  27 
27. 1  28 
28. 1-29 
29. 1  30 
30. 1-31 
31.1-32 
32. 1-33 
33. 1-34 
34. 1-35 
35. 1-36 
36. 1-37 
37.1-38 
38. 1-39 
39. 1-40 
40. 1-41 
41. 1-42 
42. 1-43 
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INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Appropriations  Committee 
submitted  to  the  Senate  its  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill.  H.R.  4209.  The  bill 
was  accompanied  by  Committee  Report 
No.  97-253  which  contained  language 
highly  critical  of  the  present  U.S.  policy 
on  international  aviation.  Before  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  several  Members 
of  this  body  made  statements  on  the 
floor  which  made  it  quite  clear  the  lan- 
guage in  the  report  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  endorsing  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy.  This  policy  has,  and 
should  continue  to  be,  one  of  pursuing 


greater  competition  among  international 
air  carriers. 

The  language  in  question  made  cer- 
tain assertions  to  a  negative  impact  the 
current  U.S.  policy  is  having  on  Ameri- 
can flag  carriers  as  they  try  to  compete 
in  the  international  market  with  other 
nation's  flag  carriers.  This  language 
made  the  assertion  that  all  of  America's 
flag  carriers  were  suffering  flnancial 
losses  as  a  result  of  having  to  compete 
with  nationally  subsidized  foreign 
carriers. 

Some  of  this  information  is  incorrect. 
I  am  aware  that  one  relatively  new  U.S. 
entrant  into  the  international  aviation 
arena  earned  over  $2.2  million  in  net 
income  in  the  transatlantic  market  and 
over  $1.3  million  in  net  incwne  in  its 
Latin  American  division  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1981.  Further,  for  the 
more  recent  12 -month  period  ending 
June  30,  1981,  it  earned  $5.2  million  in 
net  income  on  its  highly  successful  trans- 
atlantic operations.  During  this  same  pe- 
riod, another  U.S.  transatlantic  carrier 
earned  over  $20  million  on  its  overseas 
operation.  Mr.  President,  the  underlying 
predicate  of  this  report — that  the  pro- 
competitive  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  produced  poor  carrier  financial  re- 
sults— is  highly  suspect. 

Taken  by  Itself,  the  report  language 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  final  judgment 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  U.S. 
policy  in  providing  better  service  at  low- 
er costs  in  a  more  efficient  manner  In 
international  airline  markets.  It  might 
even  be  interpreted  to  mean  foreign  gov- 
ernments support  of  their  national  air- 
lines is  responsible  for  losses  by  Ameri- 
can carriers. 

Currently,  the  United  States  is  antici- 
pating bilateral  negotiations  with  sev- 
eral countries  to  establish  reciprocal 
agreements  on  international  fiight  re- 
strictions, requirements,  pricing  policy, 
and  route  limitations.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  is  actively  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  Japan  to  establish  the  terms  upon 
which  our  two  countries  will  carry  on 
international  air  service.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  language  in  Sen- 
ate Report  97-253  were  to  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  current  negotiations 
with  Japan  or  on  any  international 
negotiations  in  the  future. 

Fortunately,  the  language  in  question 
does  not  appear  in  the  Conference  Re- 
port No.  97-331  which  was  filed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  accompany 
H.R.  4209.  However,  there  is  no  specific 
comment  disavowing  the  Senate  report's 
language  attacking  the  current  U.S.  pol- 
icy either.  I  would  like  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  a  continuation  of  the  cur- 
rent efforts  to  bring  greater  competition 
into  international  aviation  passenger 
markets. 

Bringing  about  consumer  advantaiges 
from  greater  competition  is  a  complex 
matter.  International  aviation  is  no  ex- 
ception. Up  to  now.  foreign  trading  part- 
ners have  favored  continuing  past  re- 
strictive policies.  These  same  policies 
were  endorsed  by  the  United  States  until 
1977.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  took 
bold  deregulation  steps,  bringing  the  ad- 


vantages of  competition  to  airline  pas- 
sengers all  over  the  world.  Deregulation 
is  also  meeting  with  approval  here  at 
home.  Our  airlines,  consumers,  and  even 
the  bureaucrats  whose  jobs  at  the  CAB 
are  being  phased  out  have  said,  "Airline 
deregulation  is  working." 

Already,  the  United  States  has  con- 
cluded more  liberal  agreements  with  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  several  countries  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  the  Far  East.  The  United 
States  is  opening  the  door  to  greater 
competition  all  across  the  globe.  For  any 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  retrench,  or  to  even  give  a  sig- 
nal that  retrenchment  is  possible,  would 
undermine  further  progress. 

The  report  suggests,  quite  inaccu- 
rately in  my  view,  that  neither  new  air- 
lines nor  incumbent  carriers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  new  international  mar- 
keting opportunities  produced  by  the  new 
U.S.  policy.  Here  again,  the  report  is  in 
serious  error.  One  new  U.S.  firm  in  my 
State  has  entered  four  transatlantic 
scheduled  service  air  markets  and  pro- 
vides transatlantic  charter  service  in  four 
other  markets,  all  with  U.S.  manufac- 
tured wide-bodied  aircraft.  Further,  its 
scheduled  route  service  network  has  In 
the  past  2  years  expanded  to  15  Carib- 
bean and  Central  American  points.  New 
international  air  services  have  also  been 
provided  by  many  incumbent  carriers.  In 
short,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  U.S.-flag  carriers  have 
taken  very  good  advantage  of  the  mar- 
keting opportunities  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  recent  U.S.  policy — oppor- 
tunities that  some  would  apparently  wish 
to  see  eliminated. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  for  one  am 
pleased  that  the  language  appearing  in 
Senate  Report  No.  97-253  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Conference  Report  No.  97- 
331. 1  hope  this  sends  a  clear  signal  that 
the  U.S.  policy  will  remain  favorable  to 
increased  competition  in  the  internation- 
al aviation  market.* 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  lying  in  the 
hospital,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
my  thoughts  on  the  B-1  bomber  and  the 
debate  which  has  continued  in  the  Con- 
gress on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  and  around  aviation.  Through- 
out these  years.  I  have  flown  airplanes  of 
every  description  and  size. 

During  this  time.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force 
Reserves. 

Also,  for  the  last  30  years,  with  one 
interruption,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  the 
opportunity  to  assess  many  military  rec- 
ommendations and  decisions.  Never — 
and  I  repeat,  never — .have  I  been  more 
convinced  of  the  value  of  a  weapons  sys- 
tem than  I  am  today  of  the  value  of  the 
B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
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build  that  aircraft  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  the  freedom  of  our  people. 

We  have  debated  this  issue  long  and 
loud  with  this  debate  reaching  its  peak 
in  1977.  What  has  occurred  since  then? 
Clearly,  several  things  have  happened. 

The  Soviets  have  increased  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  ICBM's  making  one  leg 
of  the  Triad,  our  land-based  missile 
force,  somewhat  more  vulnerable.  Infla- 
tion has  been  so  prevalent  since  1977  that 
the  B-IB  will  cost  about  twice  what  we 
could  have  purchased  it  for  in  1977. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  do 
we  even  need  the  strategic  bomber  leg  of 
the  Triad?"  The  answer  is  reasonably 
straightforward.  We  have  spread  our  re- 
quirements across  three  strategic  legs 
which  decreases  the  vulnerability  of 
each. 

As  with  the  other  two  legs,  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  has  certain  unique  advan- 
tages over  the  other  two. 

The  bomber  is  the  controllable,  recall- 
able element  of  the  Triad  able  to  attack 
fixed  or  mobile  targets  with  nuclear  or 
conventional  weapons.  The  bomber  can 
project  a  U.S.  presence  in  other  regions 
of  the  world  on  short  notice. 

Arguments  have  been  raised  about 
penetration  ability  against  Soviet  de- 
fenses and  whether  we  ought  not  to  go 
ahead  with  an  advanced  technology 
bomber  (ATBi.  A  couple  of  things  con- 
cern me  in  that  regard.  My  first  concern 
hinges  on  the  gap  between  when  we  can 
achieve  an  initial  operational  capability 
<IOC)  with  the  B-1  (1986)  versus  the 
earliest  projected  IOC  for  the  ATB 
(1990>. 

That  gap  of  an  absolute  minimum  of 
4  years  is  unacceptable  in  my  view.  My 
other  concern,  which  I  know  is  shared 
by  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  tech- 
nological uncertainty  surrounding  the 
ATB. 

Although  the  ATB  may  or  may  not  re- 
quire a  'revolutionary  breakthrough" 
for  development,  it  is  clear  that  the  un- 
certainties are  there.  In  the  meantime, 
why  not  take  advantage  of  the  innova- 
tions we  have  achieved  since  the  ill-ad- 
vised cancellation  of  the  B-1  program  in 
1977. 

Fortunately,  when  former  President 
Carter  canceled  the  B-1  program,  some- 
one in  his  administration  was  wise 
enough  to  recommend  that  we  continue 
test  and  development. 

As  a  result,  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
ducted an  extensive  test  and  evaluation 
program  with  the  four  B-1  prototype 
aircraft.  In  fact,  the  last  flight  in  the 
B-1  test  program  was  flown  on  April  29 
of  this  year. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  Well,  it 
leaves  us  in  a  much  more  knowledgeable 
position  than  we  were  in  4  years  ago.  We 
know  that  we  have  an  aircraft  that  can 
penetrate  Soviet  defense  systems  for 
many  years. 

The  B-1  will  be  able  to  penetrate  at 
higher  speeds  and  lower  altitudes  than  a 
B-52.  By  virtue  of  some  spinoffs  from 
the  Stealth  programs,  the  B-1  will  now 
have  a  radar  profile  that  is  100  times  less 
than  that  of  the  B-52. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  survivability 
of  the  various  legs  of  the  Triad.  The  B-1 
is  most  certainly  more  survivable  than 
the  B-52. 


It  can  use  smaller,  shorter  runways, 
and  eet  off  the  ground  and  away  from 
the  airfield  of  departure  much  quicker. 
The  B-1  also  uses  25  percent  less  fuel 
than  the  B-52  and  thus  has  greater 
range. 

Some  people  are  arguing  that  the  cost 
is  too  high.  Of  course  the  cost  is  high. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  would  cost 
as  much  in  modifications  to  keep  the 
B-52  fleet  active  into  the  1990's  as  it  will 
to  build  our  force  of  100  B-l's.  We  must 
be  willing  to  pay  for  national  defense. 

If  we  can  determine  potential  econo- 
mies in  the  program,  let  us  do  so  by  all 
means,  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
objective.  That  objective  is  our  national 
security  and.  as  a  derivative,  the  freedom 
of  our  people.  In  this  effort,  we  must 
move  forward  without  delay  to  build  the 
B-1  bomber  in  quantity. 

As  I  reflect  on  my  over  50  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  aviation  and 
refiect  on  our  current  situation,  my  con- 
clusions are  certain.  This  could  well  be 
the  most  important  decision  that  we  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  reach  in  our  lifetime. 
The  security  of  our  Nation  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  could  hinge  on  what 
we  decide  on  the  B-1. 

But  let  us  put  things  in  perspective. 
Since  1977,  the  Soviets  have  continued 
an  unrelenting  buildup  of  their  strategic 
forces.  They  have  improved  their  air  de- 
fenses and  they  have  continued  to  dem- 
onstrate, in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere, 
that  they  are  intent  on  achieving  mili- 
tary superiority.  We  cannot  ignore  these 
facts  and  we  must,  without  delay,  pro- 
ceed with  the  B-1. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  let  our 
President  begin  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  I  START)  with  a  message  from  the 
American  people.  We  can  let  him  know 
that  we  strongly  support  his  drive  for 
arms  reductions  and  peace  in  the  world, 
but  we  will  not  let  our  defenses  down 
while  he  works  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  full  production  of  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  President  and  the 
Defense  Department  in  this  very  im- 
portant recommendation.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE   POLICY 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  re- 
cently reported  its  version  of  the  Na- 
tional Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1981, 
S.  1662,  legislation  which  addresses  the 
critical  national  issue  of  nuclear  waste 
disposal. 

Nuclear  wastes  have  been  piling  up  in 
America  since  1942,  when  the  first  mili- 
t<iry  weapons  power  plant  began  opera- 
tion. The  amount  of  wastes  multiplied 
with  the  operation  of  the  first  commer- 
cial reactor  in  1957. 

In  its  most  recent  report,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  estimates  that  in 
1981  spent  fuel  generated  from  commer- 
cial powerplants  will  total  9,105  metric 
tons.  Similarly  vast  quantities  of  low- 
level  wastes  exist. 

Take  for  example  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings, the  least  radioactive  of  the  six 
forms  of  nuclear  waste,  about  which  a 
recent  New  Yorker  article  stated  the  fol- 
lowing: 


The  1980  Oak  Ridge  Inventory  counted 
2.955  biUlon  cubic  feet  ol  radioactive  tail- 
ings— enough  to  provide  a  twelve-lnch-thlck 
pavement  for  three  fom-lane  highways  from 
coast  to  coast — at  21  active  uranium  mills 
and  24  Inactive  ones. 

These  figures  make  clear  that  no  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  the  nuclear  power 
industry  in  the  future,  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  existing  wastes  will  per- 
sist. They  are  questions  which  I  believe 
must  be  addressed  immediately.  If  every 
nuclear  powerplant  in  the  country  closed 
tomorrow,  and  if  the  United  States 
stopped  producing  nuclear  bombs  the 
day  after,  there  would  remain  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
existing  wastes. 

As  these  wastes  have  built  up  since 
1942.  an  enduring  flaw  has  existed  in  our 
Nation's  nuclear  development  program, 
military,  and  civihan:  That  is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  a  plan  to  dispose  of 
nuclear  wastes. 

In  effect,  the  Nation's  nuclear  energj- 
policy  has  provided  for  the  development 
of  nuclear  power,  while  virtually  ignor- 
ing its  hazardous  by-product.  The  legis- 
lation reported  by  the  Environment 
Committee  sets  forth  a  comprehensive 
policy  to  deal  with  this  dangerous,  un- 
sound omission  in  a  critical  area. 

S.  1662.  as  introduced,  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Energy  and  Environment 
Committees.  During  the  Environment 
Committee's  deliberations  on  the  origi- 
nal bill,  my  concern  focused  on  what  I 
considered  to  be  its  excessively  diverse 
strategy  for  solving  the  nuclear  waste 
problem. 

By  providing  for  such  an  approach, 
composed  essentially  of  four  disparate 
parts,  the  bill  would  divert  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  attention  away  from 
safe  geological  disposal  sites  in  the  long 
term  to  several  alternative  modes  of  in- 
terim storage  in  the  short  term. 

Overall,  S.  1662  would  have  the  effect 
of  maximizing  the  risks  of  waste  man- 
agement, limiting  State  and  public  par- 
ticipation, and  expending  a  potentially 
large  sum  of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  subsi- 
dize temporary  waste  storage. 

To  briefly  summarize,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  a  costly  Government  com- 
mitment to  a  Federal  away-from-reactor 
<AFR)  storage  program.  I  am  opposed 
to  such  a  program.  I  believe  that  interim 
storage  in  an  AFR  should  be  handled 
and  paid  for  by  the  private  sector.  There 
is  little  doubt,  as  well,  that  an  AFR  pro- 
gram would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  risks  associated  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  wastes. 

The  bill  would  permit  a  test  and  evalu- 
ation iT.  &  E.)  facility  to  be  located  in  a 
proposed  geological  repository  site.  The 
placement  of  wastes  in  a  site  considered 
for  a  geological  repository  would,  in  ef- 
fect, prejudice  any  future  site  selection 
process,  and  thereby  have  the  potential 
effect  of  bypassing  the  full  licensing 
process  and  creating  a  de  facto  reposi- 
tory sit  3. 

The  legislation  would  require  DOE. 
within  1  year  of  enactment,  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  proposal  for  at  least  one  mon- 
itored, retrievable  storage  (MRS)  facil- 
ity. The  requirement  would,  once  again, 
divert  the  concentration  of  the  Depart- 
ment away  from  the  safer  and  more  es- 
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sential  alternative  of  long-term  geologi- 
cal repositories. 

The  Environment  Committee  signifi- 
cantly redirected  the  focus  of  the  legis- 
lation from  various  forms  of  temporary 
waste  management  to  a  clear  emphasis 
on  permanent  geological  disposal.  The 
committees  legislation  provides  for  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  in 
a  safe  and  timely  manner  through  the 
following  changes  in  S.  1662: 

A  provision  which  makes  discretionary 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  provide  a 
Federal  AFR  program,  and  which  re- 
quires that  a  standard  of  need  for  such  a 
program  be  strictly  established; 

A  requirement  that  a  utility  must  dem- 
onstrate to  the  NRC  its  need  for  an  in- 
terim license  prior  to  approval; 

A  timetable  for  geological  repositories 
which  has  been  lengthened  to  insure  a 
thoughtful  review  of  sites  instead  of  the 
fast-track  siting  provided  in  S.  1662; 

A  mandate  that  the  T.  &  E.  facility  be 
located  in  an  existing  research  and  devel- 
opment (R.  &  D.)  site; 

A  mandate  that  the  monitored,  re- 
trievable storage  facility  be  "co-located" 
at  the  site  of  a  repository  or  reprocessing 
plant,  and  that  it  not  be  licensed  imtil  2 
years  after  the  NRC  has  licensed  the 
repository  or  reprocessing  plant; 

A  requirement  that  the  fund  contain- 
ing the  1.0  mil  per  kilowatt  hour  fee  be 
used  to  cover  any  excess  costs  of  the 
Federal  AFR  program; 

A  mechanism  which  provides  for  ex- 
tensive participation  by  States  and  In- 
dian tribes  to  begin  at  the  time  the  DOE 
has  identified  a  potentially  acceptable 
site,  and  for  compensation  to  the  State  or 
tribe  for  their  costs  of  participation  and 
for  any  impacts  of  the  project; 

A  separate  title  which  establishes  a  de- 
fense waste  management  program  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  civilian  wastes, 
and  which  essentially  requires  that  de- 
fense waste  sites  meet  the  same  strict 
public  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
standards  required  of  civilian  sites. 

Three  amendments  which  I  offered  to 
the  bill  were  accepted  by  the  committee. 
These  amendments  provide  greater  State 
and  public  involvement  in  interim  licens- 
ing procedures  for  onsite  storage  expan- 
sion, and  assure  that  greater  care  is  taken 
before  such  licenses  are  approved. 

Two  of  the  three  amendments  deal 
specifically  with  the  granting  of  interim 
licenses,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  The  State  of  Maine  has  in- 
tervened in  Maine  Yankee's  petition  for 
a  license  amendment  for  onsite  expan- 
sion. 

Maine  Yankee  plans  to  use  a  new  tech- 
nology, commonly  called  pin  compaction, 
which  has  never  before  been  approved 
by  the  NRC  at  any  nuclear  facility  in 
this  coimtry. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Maine  public  be 
able  to  fully  participate  in  the  license 
amendment  hearing  process.  Maine's  at- 
torney general  advised  me  that  S.  1662 
as  introduced  would  seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  State's  ability  "to  participate 
meaningfully  in  a  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess which  has  the  potential  for  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine." 


Accordingly,  my  two  amendments 
would: 

Prohibit  the  granting  of  interim  li- 
censes for  the  first  application  received 
by  the  NRC  to  expand  onsite  storage 
capacity  by  the  use  of  a  new  technology; 

Require  that  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  members — not  their  staffs — 
act  on  applications  for  interim  licenses 
for  onsite  storage  capacity. 

A  third  amendment  which  I  proposed 
regards  the  hearing  procedure  provided 
for  in  S.  1662.  My  amendment  provides 
that  a  hearing  board  may  deem  that  an 
adjudicatory  hearing  is  necessary  solely 
on  the  basis  of  "a  genuine  and  substan- 
tial dispute  of  fact." 

The  amendment  provides  the  board 
greater  freedom  in  determining  that  a 
hearing  is  imperative  to  resolve  out- 
standing disputes. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  the  bill,  I  also  cosponsored  an  amend- 
ment that  restricts  the  Department  of 
Energy's  use  of  commercial  spent  fuel 
for  military  purposes.  The  administra- 
tion's plan  to  obtain  Plutonium  from 
commercial  reactors  for  the  nuclear 
weapons  program  would  effectively  de- 
stroy the  historical  distinction  between 
the  peaceful  and  military  uses  of  the 
atom. 

Blurring  the  distinction  between 
"atoms  for  peace"  and  "atoms  for  war" 
would  also  seriously  undermine  our  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policy.  The 
United  States  has  long  been  an  out- 
spcricen  supporter  for  a  system  of  inter- 
national safeguards  which  is  founded  on 
this  distiction,  and  is  rooted  in  the 
treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  administration's  plan 
would  effectively  abandon  the  principles 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  international 
nonproliferation  regime. 

The  plan  would  signal  to  other  nations 
that  the  United  States  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  do  as  we  saj ,  and  not  as  we  do. 

In  conclusion.  Mi .  President,  the  over- 
all direction  of  the  bill  is  toward  a  safe 
and  environmentally  soimd  waste  dis- 
posal program.  I  praise  the  reasonable 
approach  taken  by  the  Environment 
Committee  to  make  meaningful  changes 
in  the  bill,  and  the  excellent  work  accom- 
plished by  Senators  Simpson  and  Hart 
and  their  staffs.* 


for  Mtion.  If  that  stance  continues,  it 
will  destroy  America's  credibility  as  a 
nation  dedicated  to  liberty,  freedom, 
and  fundamental  human  rights  around 
the  world. 

The  defining  element  in  the  character 
of  America,  setting  us  apart  from  our 
adversaries,  has  always  been  our  un- 
yielding commitment  to  the  "unaliena- 
ble rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  And  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  we  are  not  only 
true  to  our  national  traditions,  but  we 
strengthen  the  international  framework 
for  the  protection  of  these  rights. 

The  international  community,  since 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  adoption  of  the  "Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights."  has  declared 
that  violation  of  fundamental  human 
rights  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  concern 
to  all  nations. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to  pro- 
claim the  cause  of  human  rights.  Twenty 
years  ago,  a  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  up  for  human  rights,  and 
then  he  stood  up  against  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
And  today  we  can  continue  to  stand  up 
for  America  without  foresaking  the 
values  for  which  America  must  always 
stand. 

In  our  best  days,  we  have  held  high 
the  standard  that  all  individuals  have 
the  right  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Abrams  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
remains  true  to  that  proud  and  ancient 
heritage,  and  retains  an  effective  human 
rights  policy  as  a  major  consideration  of 
its  relationship  with  other  nations.* 


CONFrnMA-nON  OF  ELLIOTT 
ABRAMS  AS  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AND  HUMANITARIAN 
AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  20,  the  Senate  unanimously 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Elliott 
Abrams  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs.  Mr.  Abrams  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  critical  position.  He  has 
proven  himself  an  able  diplomat  and  an 
individual  concerned  with  human  rights. 
In  nominating  Mr.  Abrams  for  this 
position,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Reagan 
administration  will  reconsider  its  disap- 
pointing record  of  downgrading  human 
rights  as  a  major  consideration  in  our 
relations  with  other  countries.  Its  policy 
of  quiet  diplomacy  has  been  a  substitute 


THE  NEW  TRADE  REALITIES 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  trade  policy  by  columnist  and 
business  spokesman  Anthony  Harrigan. 
Mr.  Harrigan  is  president  of  the  U.S. 
Industrial  Council,  which  is  based  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Harrigan 's  editorial  admirably 
summarizes  the  problem  facing  our  free 
enterprise  system  in  a  world  market  that 
is  increasingly  characterized  by  restric- 
tive trade  practices. 

In  particular,  he  describes  the  current 
plight  of  the  domestic  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Harrigan 's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  >    . 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  New  Trade  Realities 
(By  Anthony  H.  Harrigan) 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  profound- 
ly concerned  about  unemployment,  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment have  a  responsibility  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  America's  basic  industries  by 
foreign  countries  that  dump  their  products 
in  the  U.S.  marlcet. 

The  problem  with  the  dumping  of  low- 
cost — and  often  subsidized — products  ranges 
from  steel  to  textiles.  The  American  steel  In- 
dustry Is  about  to  file  a  complaint  with  the 
International  Trade  Commission  that  foreign 
producers  are  dumping  steel  that  is  heavily 
subsidized  by  their  governments. 

Another  case  in  ptoint  involves  the  textile 
industry,  which  employs  2.6  million  workers. 
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That  means  it  provides  one  out  of  every  eight 
manufacturing  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  great  concern  in  the  textile  indus- 
try because  the  textile-apparel  trade  deficit 
jumped  49  per  cent  in  August  over  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  with  Imports  running  26 
per  cent  higher.  ImporU  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel products  totaled  $1.1  billion,  while  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $401  million. 

Incidentally.  America's  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  will  Jump  50  percent  this  year  to  a 
record  $14  billion. 

Despite  massive  investment  in  new  equip- 
ment, the  American  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry cannot  hope  to  compete  with  textile 
companies  in  foreign  countries  where  the 
wage  scale  may  be  20  cents  an  hour. 

There  are  free  trade  purists  that  say  the 
United  States  should  surrender  the  textile 
industry  to  producers  in  the  Third  World. 
But  they  don't  say  what  will  happen  to  the 
2.5  million  people  employed  in  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  plants  or  to  the  states  that  lose 
vital  revenue  from  this  industry. 

If  the  textle  industry  Is  surrendered.  If  It 
is  deemed  expendable,  what  will  be  next 
industry  to  go?  Will  it  be  argued  in  a  few 
years  that  America  should  surrender  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  to  the  Japanese?  As 
for  the  steel  industry,  private  companies  in 
America  are  forced  to  compete  against  na- 
tionalized steel  industries  abroad,  steel  pro- 
ducers that  receive  massive  subsidies  from 
their  governments. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry  takes  the 
eminently  reasonable  position  that  the  cur- 
rent status  of  foreign  trade  is  neither  fair 
nor  equitable  to  the  United  States  because  of 
foreign  government-aided  Industries,  non- 
compliance with  trade  agreements,  and  the 
absence  of  comparable  wage  environment 
and  safety  standards. 

The  issue  is  not  an  academic  one  at  this 
point.  The  GATT  Multi-fiber  Agreement  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  this  year.  It  Includes  an 
annual  6  per  cent  growth  factor  which  allows 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  to  capture  an 
ever-growing  share  of  the  U.S.  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

This  agreement  must  be  renegotiated  to 
protect  a  vital  American  Industry  and  Its 
employees.  There's  no  reason  why  the  U.S. 
should  sign  an  agreement  that  gives  advan- 
tages to  Japan  and  the  newly  industrialized 
countries  of  Asia.  It  Is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  play  hard  ball  In  its  international 
affairs.  The  new  textile  and  apparel  agree- 
ment should  take  Into  consideration  domes- 
tic market  conditions  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  basic  American  Industry. 

This  Isn't  a  matter  of  protection  of  one  or 
two  Industries.  It  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
changed  character  of  international  trade  and 
of  the  determination  of  foreign  producers  to 
dominate  the  American  domestic  market  for 
practically  every  product.  Ideally,  the  world 
would  operate  on  the  basis  of  pure  free  trade. 
But  pure  free  trade  don't  exist  In  a  world  of 
government-subsidized  producers,  cartels, 
and  selection  of  companies  for  penetration 
of  the  American  market  (market  share  not 
Immediate  profits  being  the  objective) . 

Americans  must  become  aware  of  the  var- 
ious forms  of  international  economic  war- 
fare being  employed  by  foreign  countries.  If 
they  don't  become  aware  of  the  trade  real- 
ities, and  if  the  U.S.  government  fails  to 
demonstrate  concern  for  American  economic 
Interests,  the  United  States  will  lose  much 
of  its  manufacturing.  It  will  become  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  Industrial- 
izing foreign  countries,  and  the  American 
people  will  be  much  poorer  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Administration  and  Congressional  action 
with  respect  to  the  multi-fiber  agreement 
will  be  a  test  of  our  government's  realism 
and  determination  with  respect  to  trade 
challenges.^ 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  9.  1981,  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
spoke  at  Colby  College  in  Waterville. 
Maine.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  speech  is  a 
thoughtful  appraisal  of  what  the  first 
amendment  means  to  our  society. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  his  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows : 
Speech  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal  at  Convocation 
FOB  Eluah  Parish  Lovejot  Award 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  true  story  about 
how  a  reporter  I  knew  operated.  Every  day 
he  would  go  out  and  cover  his  beat  the  best 
way  he  knew  and  the  only  way  he  knew;  by 
talking  to  people  in  the  town  about  what 
concerned  them,  about  the  cost  of  living, 
about  the  feel  of  life,  about  what  they 
thought  about  their  leaders,  atxiut  politics. 

Every  night  that  reporter  went  home,  wrote 
a  story  and  then  carefully  burned  his  notes 
or  flushed  them  down  the  toilet.  It  was  a 
pity,  because  he  luiew  he  might  forget  what 
he  couldn't  write  that  day  if  he  burned  his 
notes.  But  he  also  knew  the  police  had  per- 
mission to  search  his  files  smy  time. 

A  lot  of  people  did  not  want  to  talk  to  the 
reporter  because  they  felt  he  might  reveal 
their  names  on  purpose  or  through  a  slip  of 
the  typewriter.  They,  were  defenseless  people 
and  they  were  afraid. 

The  reporter  never  urged  them  to  talk  be- 
cause he  understood  their  fear.  Others,  how- 
ever, did  talk  to  the  reporter-preclsely  be- 
cause they  felt  powerless  and  wanted  some- 
body to  tell  the  truths  they  knew.  They 
accepted  his  word  that  he  would  suffer  Im- 
prisonment before  telling  their  names. 

The  government  became  very  annoyed  at 
this  reporter.  They  questioned  him  directly 
about  his  sources  and,  of  course,  he  did  not 
respond. 

"They  bugged  his  home  and  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  they  searched  his  of- 
fice and  tracked  his  phone  calls.  Finally,  the 
government  got  really  angry  and  said,  you 
can't  write  about  us  any  more,  you  can't 
have  access,  go  away.  But  some  of  the  people 
about  whom  he  had  written  and  whose  names 
he  had  never  revealed,  kissed  him  when  he 
went  away  and  i^ave  him  roses,  and  everybody 
said  he  was  a  hero,  and  later  he  was  loaded 
with  honors. 

I  was  the  reporter,  and  the  beat  I  covered 
was  Communist  Poland.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  to  operate  worrying  about  the 
police  and  courts  and  the  first  time  I  had  to 
burn  notes  and  think  about  going  to  Jail.  I 
thought  It  would  be  the  last,  because  I  re- 
solved never  again  to  work  In  a  totalitarian 
society. 

Now  it  Is  twenty  years  later,  and  I  am  the 
editor  of  the  same  newspaper  for  which  I  was 
a  reporter  in  Poland.  I  spend  my  time  dealing 
with  news  and  with  staff  matters,  but  there 
Is  one  subject  that  now  takes  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  my  time  and  thoughts  and 
that  has  to  do  with  whether  reporters  should 
burn  their  notes,  whether  they  are  going  to 
go  to  jail,  what  are  the  possibilities  of  a 
sudden  police  search,  whether  people  who 
once  talked  to  us  will  talk  any  more,  whether 
other  papers  can  be  fined  out  of  existence, 
whether  the  police  will  secretly  commandeer 
our  phone  records  to  find  our  sources  of  in- 
formation, whether  we  will  be  allowed  to 
cover  the  administration  of  justice,  how  to 
get  the  police  to  reveal  necessary  information. 

New  York,  not  Warsaw. 

I  do  not  tell  you  all  this  to  Imply  that  we 
have  gone  totalitarian  or  that  the  Republic 
will  fall.  But  I  do  tell  you  that  the  process 
essential  to  a  free  press,  one  of  the  institu- 
tions that  will  help  guarantee  that  we  do 
not  go  totalitarian,  that  the  Republic  will 


not  fall,  is  under  attack,  and  not  from  our 
enemies  or  the  enemies  of  freedom.  That  we 
could  handle.  No.  it  is  under  attack  from 
some  of  the  very  people  whose  professions 
have  helped  create  and  strengthen  a  free 
press,  some  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  of  our 
country,  honorable  men  and  women  who 
traditionally  have  been  the  philosophic  allies 
of  the  free  press.  And  it  is  under  attack  from 
Federal  legislators  and  politicians  who  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  themselves  as  enemies  of  a 
free  press.  They  Just  think  the  American 
press  is  a  little  too  free  for  their  tastes. 

They  want  to  prevent  the  press  from  print- 
ing certain  kinds  of  information.  They  say 
that  obviously  this  does  not  affect  such  re- 
spected newspapers  as  The  Times  or  The 
Washington  Post  or  The  Boston  Globe.  All 
they're  aiming  at.  they  say.  is  certain  nasty 
fringe  publications.  Now  I  happen  to  agree 
that  some  of  their  targets  are  indeed  nasty 
and  fringe,  but  it  is  precisely  the  fringes — 
not  Just  the  center — that  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  designed  to  protect. 

Simply  see  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
few  years.  A  dozen  or  so  reporters  and  edi- 
tors have  been  sent  to  jail  for  no  other  crime 
than  trying  to  protect  their  sources — ex- 
actly what  I  did  in  Poland  every  day  and  for 
which  Americans  praised  me.  Others  are  now 
under  orders  to  reveal  sources  or  face  Jail. 
The  courts  have  permitted  newsrooms  to  be 
searched.  Thousands  of  memoranda  and  files 
have  been  subpoenaed  in  different  actions 
around  the  country.  One  large  newspaper — 
our  own — has  been  fined  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Now  every  small  newspaper 
lives  under  the  threat  of  being  fined  Into 
bankruptcy  at  the  decision  of  a  Judge.  Laws 
erected  by  state  governments  to  protect  the 
reporter's  right  to  work  freely  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  courts. 

Many  judges  have  decided  that  reporters 
can  be  barred  from  essential  parts  of  the 
court  process,  pretrial  hearings,  which  con- 
st.'ute  so  Important  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice.  Other  courts  have  placed 
severe  restraints  on  participants  In  the  judi- 
cial process,  preventing  press  and  public  from 
finding  out  what  is  going  on.  A  wall  of  Judi- 
cial protection  has  been  built  around  infor- 
mation held  by  the  police  behind  which  they 
can  operate  In  relative  secrecy. 

In  more  and  more  cases,  courts  have  upheld 
the  principle  of  prior  restraint,  that  is  pre- 
venting the  press  from  publishing  what  it 
feels  should  be  published.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  this  was  unthinkable. 

And  in  case  after  case,  by  demanding  notes 
and  files  and  sending  reporters  to  Jail  for  not 
revealing  sources,  courts  in  effect  have  ruled 
that  they  have  the  power  to  enforce  publica- 
tion of  what  reporters  and  editors  feel  should 
not  be  published,  because  the  Information  is 
either  confidential  or  simply  inaccurate,  un- 
trustworthy, or  damaging  to  innocent  people. 
just  raw  material. 

In  totality  courts  now  have  ruled  them- 
selves overseers  of  essential  decision-making 
processes  of  the  free  press  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  designed  to  safeguard  from 
government  encroachment — what  to  publish, 
when  to  publish,  how  to  operate,  what  to 
think. 

To  understand  why  all  this  Is  so  Important 
to  the  press  and  the  public,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  not  only  the  law.  but  the  nature 
of  news  and  how  it  Is  gathered.  And  news- 
paper people  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  the 
public  a  real  understanding  of  the  news 
process. 

Virtually  all  the  news  that  is  printed  in 
newspapers  or  broadcast  on  TV  is  official 
news.  That  Is.  it  is  information  disseminated 
by  one  governmental  or  bi^siness  or  profes- 
sional source  or  another. 

A  President  makes  a  speech,  a  legislator 
introduces  a  bill,  a  company  Issues  an  earn- 
ings statement,  an  investigative  body  Issues  a 
report,  a  consumer  group  demands  action,  a 
union  strikes,  a  government  department  asks 
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for  money,  a  civil  rights  group  protests  dis- 
crimination. It  is  news  that  the  prime  mover 
or  central  subject  usually  wants  printed. 
Now.  this  kind  of  news  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant and  essential  to  an  informed  citizenry. 

In  totalitarian  societies,  most  of  what  we 
would  consider  official  news  Is  secret.  In  our 
country  our  leading  institutions  and  Hgures 
disseminate  news  because  it  is  in  their  in- 
terest to  do  so.  and  their  interest  often  in- 
cludes the  pressures  and  need  to  Inform  the 
public  and  engage  in  a  public  dialogue.  That 
is  part  of  the  contract  of  freedom. 

But   it  is   still   official   news. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  newo— news  that 
institutions  or  leaders  or  professions  or 
organizations  do  not  want  made  public. 

It  can  be  as  big  as  the  Pentagon  Papers  or 
Watergate  or  CIA  violations  or  as  small  a.s 
minor  chicanery  within  a  city  council,  or 
questionable  business  ethics  In  a  manufac- 
turing company  or  even  conflict  of  Interest 
in  a  newspaper. 

Most  often  this  information  Is  held  by 
dissidents,  people  who  feel  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  Identified  with  lu  publication. 
Sometimes  they  volunteer  the  Information; 
sometimes  the  reporter  comes  across  it  in 
the  course  of  inquiry  or  because  of  a  trusted 
relationship  with  the  source  A  dissident 
need  not  be  a  radical  or  a  shadowy  operator 
with  a  hot  story  to  tell.  A  dissident  nan  be 
an  ambassador  who  thinks  administration 
policy  is  wrong  and  wants  it  known,  but 
not  at  the  price  of  his  own  immediate 
retirement. 

A  four-star  general  can  dissent  with  the 
chief  of  staff  and  a  clerk  who  sees  waste 
can  dissent  with  his  government  depart- 
ment chief. 

What  binds  all  dissidents  together  Is  the 
fact  that  they  hold  Information  that  is  of 
public  interest  but  which  either  out  of  self 
interest  or  fear  they  will  not  make  public 
If  they  are  to  become  known  as  the  source — 
that  is.  unless  they  are  guaranteed  con- 
fidentiality. Confidentiality  Is  a  last  resort 
for  a  good  reporter.  She  or  he  makes  every 
effort  to  name  sources,  because  the  source 
is  an  Important  part  of  Information  and 
lends  strength  to  the  story.  The  so-called 
anonymous  source  is  only  a  last  resort. 

The  press  is  usually  portrayed  as  some 
huge,  all-powerful  machine  strip-mining  the 
defenseless  government  of  Its  secrets. 

The  fact  is  that  only  a  small  part  of  any 
newspaper  or  television  program,  dally  or 
over  the  year,  contains  Information  uncom- 
fortable to  government  or  institutions — too 
small  a  part.  But  without  press  confidenti- 
ality, the  dissident  information  would  vanish 
and  the  press  would  bscome  a  handout  press. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  plot  against  the 
press  on  the  part  of  the  courts.  I  do  think 
that  there  is  a  resentment  against  the  press 
that  comes  from  many  things.  I  do  feel  that 
most  of  that  resentment  comes  from  the 
virtues  rather  than  the  failures  of  the  press — 
the  unp'easant  virtues  of  telling  the  people 
the  truth  about  Vietnam,  Watergate,  cor- 
ruption In  government,  or  in  business,  the 
aggressiveness  and  cantankerousness  which 
are  part  of  our  makeup  and  function. 

We  annoy  the  hell  out  of  people.  And  we 
have  our  faults,  by  God.  we  have  our  faults. 
There  are  scores  of  publications  I  wouldn't 
read,  let  alone  work  for.  And  there  are  a  few 
for  which  I  have  loathing  and  contempt. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  resenting 
the  press  or  even  loathing  It.  and  trying  to 
control  It. 

The  First  Amendment  was  written  not  to 
protect  the  press  from  the  admiration  of  gov- 
ernment but  from  the  loathing  of  govern- 
ment— all  branches  of  government. 

Courts  and  the  press  are  involved,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  two  philosophic  differences.  One  is 
that  some  judges  feel  that  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  them  to  protect  what  the  government 
says  Is  the  national  security  of  the    United 


States.  National  security  usually  turns  out  to 
be  a  matter  of  political  or  diplomatic  Inter- 
est or  plain  embarrassment.  The  price  of 
prior  restraint,  a  fancy  way  of  saying  judicial 
censorship,  strikes  me  as  a  very  expensive 
price  Indeed  to  pay  to  save  government  face 

Remember  what  the  government  said 
would  happen  if  we  published  the  Pentagon 
Papers?  National  calamity,  revelation  of 
state  secrets,  disaster  upon  disaster.  The 
government  position  was  a  fraud  and  the 
government,  I  believe,  knew  It. 

Here  is  a  quote  that  might  interest  you; 
"One  shudders  to  think  of  what  our  future 
would  be  like  If  The  New  York  Times  had 
not  exposed  a  policy  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
deed and  published  the  Pentagon  Papers." 
That  quotation  comes  from  the  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  about  a  year  ago  In  Kansas  City, 
about  ten  years  after  we  published  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

More  Important  to  most  Judges  and  law- 
yers Is  the  Issue  of  access  and  confidentiality 
In  relation  to  a  fair  trial.  An  ambiguous 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  court 
closing,  called  Gannett  v.  De  Pasquale.  cre- 
ated a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  for  a 
while  Judges  were  closing  trials  right  and 
left.  Later,  the  Richmond  Newspapers  versus 
Virginia  decision  clarified  that  somewhat,  but 
still  allowed  Judges  to  close  pre-trial 
hearings. 

That  may  not  sound  like  much  except 
when  you  realize  that  about  eighty-nine 
percent  of  all  indictments  are  settled  before 
the  case  ever  comes  to  a  full  trial.  Without 
access  to  pre-trial  hearings,  the  press  and 
the  public  lose  access  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  judicial  process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issue  is  one  of  a 
fair  trial  versus  a  free  press,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  First  and  Sixth  Amendments 
need  ever  be  In  true  conflict.  Let  me  read 
to  you  what  Hans  Llnde.  a  Justice  of  the 
Oregon  State  Supreme  Court  had  to  say; 
"The  supposed  conflict  between  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  a  fair  trial  and  a  free  press 
rests  on  a  simple  fallacy.  There  are  often 
genuine  conflicts  among  competing  objec- 
tives and  Individual  Interests,  and  I  do  not 
minimize  their  Importance.  We  can  even 
speak  of  competing  rights,  but  not  of  con- 
flicting constitutional  rights.  For  what  is  a 
constitutional  right?  It  Is  a  claim  that  runs 
against  the  government — usually  not  a  claim 
that  the  government  do  something  for  you 
or  me,  but  that  It  refrain  from  doing  some- 
thing to  us.  The  Constitution  prescribes  how 
government  is  to  behave  and  how  not.  The 
Constitution  does  not  make  rules  for  pri- 
vate persons,  unless  they  act  on  behalf  or 
in  lieu  of  a  government.  Only  a  government 
can  violate  a  constitutional  command." 

If  a  Judge  believes  that  the  actions  of  the 
press  may  violate  a  defendant's  rights,  the 
remedy  is  not  to  wipe  out  the  First  Amend- 
ment by  barring  the  press  or  eliminating  Its 
requirements  for  confidentiality  and  access, 
but  simply  by  using  his  powers  to  strengthen 
the  Sixth  Amendment— by  control  of  the 
courthouse,  by  continuation  or  change  of 
venues,  by  sequestration  of  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses, by  Instructions  to  jurors — and  even 
by  freeing  defendants.  Surely  better  than  a 
guilty  man  go  free  than  the  First  Amend- 
ment be  repealed. 

The  most  controversial  of  the  Incidents  In- 
volving conflict  between  a  reporter  and  the 
courts  was  the  Parber  case.  Millions  of  words 
have  been  written  about  it  by  now,  but  I  will 
go  into  It  only  briefly. 

On  May  17.  1978.  a  subpoena  was  issued  to 
The  New  York  Times  and  Its  reporter  Myron 
Farber  for  all  notes,  all  records,  all  memo- 
randa, all  correspondence,  all  recordings  of 
all  Interviews  with  all  witnesses  for  the  pros- 
ecution and  all  witnesses  for  the  defense  In 
a  murder  trial  taking  place  In  New  Jersey. 


The  subpoena  called  for  the  production  of 
more  than  5,000  documents — that  Is  an  esti- 
mate. No  Justification  was  presented  other 
than  a  single  affidavit  by  the  defense  lawyer 
saying  that  It  was  his  belief  that  something 
In  the  flies  would  be  helpful  to  the  defense. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  even 
a  single  document  In  those  thousands  was 
relevant.  There  was  no  attempt  to  show  that 
anything  was  critical  to  the  defense.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  show  that  the  Informa- 
tion could  not  have  been  obtained  through 
other  soitfces.  It  seemed,  purely  and  simply, 
a  fishing  expedition — a  diversion  on  the  par* 
of  the  attorney. 

The  Times,  Mr.  Farber.  and  their  attorneys 
tried  repeatedly  and  unsuccessfully  just  to 
obtain  a  hearing  on  the  relevancy  of  materi- 
ality of  the  documents.  We  never  got  that 
hearing  nor  was  the  shield  law  which  spe- 
cifically protected  reporters  in  such  cases 
respected  In  any  way  by  the  courts. 

What  we  had  here  was  a  plain  attempt  to 
divert  attention  from  the  heart  of  the  case 
by  making  a  reporter  and  his  newspaper  the 
defendants,  a  growing  trend  among  lawyers. 
We  never  said  that  we  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  turn  over  any  of  the  notes. 
What  we  did  insist  upon  was  what  we  saw  as 
our  constitutional  right  to  a  hearing  to 
demonstrate  whether  there  was  any  relevancy 
or  materiality  In  the  documents.  We  never 
received  such  a  hearing,  and  for  Insisting 
upon  our  constitutional  rights.  The  Times 
was  fined  $287,000.  and  Mr.  Farber  spent  40 
days  In  Jail.  Later  courts  upheld  our  basic 
position  that  we  were  entitled  to  a  hearing 
but  It  did  not  apply  to  us. 

As  Judge  Harold  Medina  once  put  It,  any 
judge  who  knows  his  business  and  who  has 
a  stiff  backbone  can  afford  a  fair  trial  with- 
out any  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  that  speech  of  his.  Judge  Medina  laid 
it  pretty  heavily  on  judges  who  he  thought 
violated  the  First  Amendment.  He  also  laid 
it  pretty  heavily  on  reporters  and  editors  and 
publishers  who  were  too  quick  to  compro- 
mise. He  gave  them  a  piece  of  advice;  "Fight 
like  hell  every  Inch  of  the  way." 

Well,  we  are  fighting,  and  It  seems  that 
almost  every  time  we  turn  around,  there  Is 
a  new  battle  to  be  fought. 

One  had  to  do  with  the  seizure  of  the  tele- 
phone records  of  our  Atlanta  bureau  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  were  not  In- 
vestigating us.  they  were  Investigating  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  we  also  had  been  In- 
vestigating, without  Informing  us.  or  giving 
us  a  chance  to  fight,  Southern  Bell  bowed  to 
a  subpoena  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  turned  over  all  the  records  from  our  At- 
lanta bureau  and  from  the  home  of  our  bu- 
reau chief.  The  purpose  of  the  subpoena  was 
to  find  out  who  our  reporters  were  talking 
to. 

This  clandestine  Investigation  of  a  report- 
er's work  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  First  Amendment.  I'm  happy  to  say  that 
that  particular  threat  has  been  considerably 
eased.  Because  of  complaints  from  the  press 
and  the  bar.  the  Justice  Department  Issued 
new  guidelines  that  made  unnotified  seizure 
much  less  likely.  Right  now  a  new  quite  im- 
portant threat  confronts  the  press  and  will 
be  fought  out  in  the  courts.  Congress  has 
adopted  legislation  that  would  make  It  a 
crime  for  newspapers  to  print  the  names  of 
United  States  intelligence  agents,  past  or 
present.  If  the  newspapers  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  printing  would  affect  United 
States  intelligence  operations. 

Now  that  bill  is  not  aimed  against  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post  or  the 
Boston  Globe.  It  is  supposed  .to  be  aimed 
against  the  nasty  fringes.  There  are  a  couple 
of  publications,  which  Indeed  I  consider  rep- 
rehensible, that  makes  a  practice  of  Identl- 
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fylng  United  States  Intelligence  agenU.  Usu- 
ally those  names  are  no  secret  at  all  to 
foreign  Intelligence  groups,  but  they  could 
indeed  cause  trouble. 

Papers  like  The  New  York  Times  do  not 
generally  print  the  names  of  intelligence 
agents.  In  fact,  we  avoid  It  unless  we  think 
that  there's  a  strong  public  Interest  In 
doing  so. 

This  bill  strikes  virtually  every  First 
Amendment  lawyer  as  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional because  It  would  amount  to  legisla- 
tion forbidding  certain  types  of  Information, 
even  If  public,  from  being  printed  In  the 
press. 

It  Is  not  simply  a  theoretical  matter,  how- 
ever Important  that  is.  The  fact  Is  If  that 
legislation  had  existed,  It  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  impossible  to  print  a  large 
part  of  the  Watergate  story  because  some 
of  the  people  who  participated  In  It  were 
Indeed  former  CIA  agents  and  even  bad  con- 
nections with  the  CIA  at  the  time. 

It  would  have  been  totally  Impossible  for 
The  New  York  Times,  for  one,  to  conduct 
Its  current  Investigation  of  the  transfer  of 
secret  communications  material  and  weap- 
ons to  the  Libyans,  because  the  people  at 
the  heart  of  this  odious  operation  so  dam- 
aging to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
United  State.s.  are  former  CIA  agents  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  people 
now  In  the  CIA  had  knowledge  of  the  whole 
sickening  betrayal  of  American  Interests. 
Two  Times  reporters  have  devoted  their  full 
time  for  months,  traveling  all  around  the 
world,  tracking  down  this  network  of  agents 
and  former  agents  engaged  in  selling  Amer- 
ican Interests  to  the  Libyans.  If  this  legis- 
lation had  been  in  existence,  that  Investiga- 
tion would  probably  not  have  been  possible. 
The  sad  but  Important  truth  that  the  In- 
telligence "old  school  tie"  seems  to  have 
been  the  connecting  link  In  this  operation — 
to  strengthen  a  dictator  called  a  madman  by 
our  own  leaders,  and  to  strengthen  him  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States — would 
have  been  kept  from  the  public. 

The  press  is  not  asking  for  privilege.  That 
word  Implies  some  special  gift  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  pres-s  or  withheld  from  the  press 
at  somebody's  discretion — a  judge's  or  a  leg- 
islator's or  a  policeman's.  No.  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  privilege  of  the  press,  but  the 
right  and  ability  and  duty  of  the  press  to 
function  In  any  meaningful  sense. 

Yes,  this  all  concerns  editors,  reporters 
and  publishers,  but  I  beseech  you  to  consider 
that  this  concerns  each  of  you  as  citizens 
of  a  country  based  on  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression.  „ 

Every  Individual  American  has  to  ask  her- 
self or  himself  some  questions: 

Do  you  want  a  society  In  which  newspapers 
have  to  operate  under  the  fear  of  being  fined 
to  death?  Do  you  want  a  society  In  which 
newspaper  offices  can  be  searched  without 
ad'v'ance  hearings?  Do  you  want  a  society  hi 
which  the  public  does  not  know  what  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  vital  parts  of  the  court  proc- 
esses? 

Do  you  want  a  society  In  which  the  police 
process  is  made  virtually  secret? 

Do  you  want  a  society  that  Is  the  totality 
of  all  these  things? 

Please  think  about  It.  If  your  answer  is 
"No.  I  don't  want  that  kind  of  society," 
then  fight  like  hell  every  inch  of  the  way.9 


THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  a  so-called  peace  movement 
seems  to  be  eaining  strength  in  the  free 
nations  of  Europe,  a  leading  West  Ger- 
man public  servant  has  ably  defended 
the  right  and  dutv  of  free  peoples  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  tyranny  and  ag- 
gression. I  ask  that  the  translation  of 


an  article  by  Franz  Ludwig  Schenk  Graf 
von    Stauffenberg    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
The  aritcle  follows: 

Peace  Movement 

Among  active  Christians  of  both  denom- 
inations— and  encompassing,  for  the  most 
part,  people  who  are  not  politically 
oriented — a  "peace  movement"  is  growing 
which  regards  even  one-sided  disarmament 
by  the  West  as  preferable  to  the  present  East- 
West  arms  race. 

Franz  Ludwig  Schenk  Graf  von  Stauffen- 
berg. a  member  ol  the  Bundestag  from  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  has  repeatedly  and 
intensively  concerned  himself  with  this 
movement.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  In  which  he  replies  to  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  a  Catholic.  Stauffenberg. 
Catholic  as  well,  and  the  son  of  the  resistance 
fighter  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Hitler 
on  20  July  1944,  was  asked  "how  seriously 
you  take  the  message  (of  the  Pope)".  In  an 
address  given  In  February  of  this  year  at 
the  peace  memorial  in  Hiroshima,  John  Paul 
II  had  called  for  the  banning  of  all  nuclear 
weapons.  The  author  of  the  letter  also  refer- 
red to  a  statement  which  the  Vatican  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  Nations  in  1977:  "If 
the  damage  caused  Is  no  longer  In  proportion 
to  the  values  one  seeks  to  maintain,  then  It 
Is  better  to  suffer  injustice  than  to  defend 
oneself.  At  lesist  when  It  is  a  matter  of  de- 
fending oneself  by  such  means." 

The  following  letter  Is  Count  Stauffen- 
berg's  answer  to  these  remarks. 

Reply  by  a  Member  of  the  Bundestag,  who 
takes  the  "peace  movement"  seriously,  to  a 
pacifist: 

"A  peace  that  surrenders  in  the  face  of 
violence,  opening  up  an  easy,  comfortable 
avenue  to  total  domination  by  evil,  is  mean- 
ingless." 

Dear  Mr.  S., 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  .  .  . 
I  wholeheartedly  sympathize  with  your  com- 
mitment to  and  your  passionate  plea  for 
peace.  Deep  concern  for  the  future,  our  own 
and  our  children's,  was  my  sole  motlvlatlon 
In  "going  Into  politics".  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son only  that  I  left  my  profession. 

Our  discussion  would  be  easier  If  the  power 
to  maintain  and  secure  peace  were  ours  alone, 
and  if  the  decision  on  peace  rested  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  parliament,  with 
the  social  groups  and  our  citizens.  People 
are  appalled  to  observe  that,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  peace  has  not  only  been 
threatened  constantly  throughout  the 
world  .  .  .  Korea,  Indo-China  and  Malaysia. 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Hungary,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia — these  are  only  some  ex- 
amples of  the  wars  and  strife  In  our  gen- 
eration. Innumerable  conferences,  cease-fires 
and  peace  treaties  have  not  changed  any- 
thing In  the  final  analysis.  The  proclamation 
of  a  new  "policy  of  detente"  caused  the  over- 
whelming longing  for  peace  to  crys'alUze 
Into  concrete  hopes  and  raised  eager  ex- 
pectations. And  now.  after  twelve  years,  peace 
has  not  become  more  secure,  the  danger 
seems  greater,  the  hopes  have  been  disap- 
pointed and  the  expectations  betrayed. 

"Denial  of  danger  a  new  virtue." 

People  resist  being  condemned  to  a  life 
of  anxiety  and  fear,  who  could  fall  to  under- 
stand that?  When  a  genuine  path  out  of  the 
situation  of  anxiety  is  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
when  the  cause  of  fear  seems  to  be  Insur- 
mountable, many  people  feel  driven  to  deny 
their  fear;  they  repress  their  anxiety.  That, 
too.  is  understandable.  What  one  cannot 
accept,  however,  is  that  the  denial  of  danger 
and  the  refusal  to  recognize  a  threat  are 
elevated  to  the  level  of  a  new  virtue,  a  new 
philosophy  of  life  or  even  a  new  theology. 

A  fervent  longing  for  peace,  similar  to 
that  which  characterizes  Europe  today,  also 
existed  In  the   1930s.   At   the   1938  Munich 


conference  the  Western  powers,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  abandoned  their  resistance  to  the 
goals  and  designs  of  the  National  Socialists 
Chamberlain  returned  to  London  and.  be- 
fore an  enthusiastic  crowd,  proclaimed  "peace 
for  our  time".  Who  would  deny  today  that 
the  Munich  pact  encouraged  Hitler  to  move 
towards  war.  accelerating  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II?  .   .  . 

"The  freedom  of  our  children.  Victims  of 
our  fear" 

At  that  time,  too.  devout  Christians  were 
passionately  committed  to  unconditional 
peace.  Many  thought  that  they  had  found 
a  leader  in  Karl  Barth.  the  greatly  admired 
theologian  The  —  negative  —  answer  he  gave 
is  enclosed,  and  speaks  for  itself  ...  It  ex- 
presses belter  than  I  could  hope  to  what  must 
be  the  central  concern  of  those  who  are 
truly  committed  to  peace:  the  right  kind  of 
peace,  as  Karl  Barth  puts  It.  Not  an  empty, 
meaningles  peace,  devoid  of  any  sense  of  hu- 
man dignify,  lave  or  God.  that  surrenders  In 
the  face  of  violence,  opening  up  an  easy,  com- 
fortable avenue  to  total  domination  by  evil. 

Certainly  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Is 
valid  for  Christians.  Certainly,  too,  the  diffi- 
cult commandment  is  also  valid  that  Chris- 
tians should  turn  the  other  cheek.  But 
neither  reference  to  the  Holy  Gospel  sheds 
light  upon  our  plight,  nor  do  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Father  which  you  cite.  It  takes  two 
to  make  and  maintain  peace.  A  one-sided 
renunciation  of  adequate  security  and  a 
credible  defence  does  not  bring  about  peace, 
but  at  best  the  Illusion  of  peace  for  a  short 
respite. 

Against  this  background  It  Is  no  coinci- 
dence that  the  calls  for  peace  heard  today 
In  our  country  are  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively towards  the  West — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Americans,  the  English,  the 
French,  but  not  towards  those  who,  through 
the  madness  of  their  arms  buildup  during 
the  past  few  years,  have  destroyed  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  In  Europe  sind  consequently 
threatened — Indeed,  broken — the  peace.  In 
our  country  I  hear  protests  against  the 
Bundeswehr.  which  has  no  nuclear  weapons. 
I  hear  almost  nothing  about  the  horror  and 
the  dreadful  sufferings  caused  by  85.000  So- 
viet soldiers  In  Afghanistan  during  the  past 
one-and-a-half  years.  And  yet  surely  no  one 
would  maintain  that,  through  excessive 
levels  of  military  personnel  and  equipment, 
the  Afghan  mountain  tribes  have  brought 
on  the  situation  of  war  and  death  they  are 
forced  to  endure  today. 

The  political  demands  made  by  some 
"peace  movements"  In  our  country,  some- 
times through  quite  violent  demonstrations, 
seem  to  me  to  have  little  to  do  with  the 
Christian  virtue  of  non-violence.  Is  "fesu"- 
lessly  turning  the  other  cheek"  really  what 
Is  being  called  for?  Or  Is  the  root  of  the 
matter  not,  rather,  a  dread  of  the  first  strike, 
and  the  foolhardy  hope  of  avoiding  these 
strikes  by  satisfying  the  greed  of  the  brutal 
opponent?  These  are  not  Christians  fear- 
lessly meeting  violence  with  non-violence. 
Rather,  these  are  the  faint-hearted,  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  and  freedom  of  our 
children  in  the  Illusory  hope  of  finding  refuge 
from  their  fears. 

"Broad  discussion  concerning  peace  need- 
ed." 

In  the  past  weeks  I  have  often  tried  to  put 
myself  In  the  piece  of  the  demonstrators,  at 
the  Evangelical  Church  convention  and  else- 
where, who  put  their  stakes  on  the  hope  for 
peace,  attacking  the  defence  of  peace  and 
freedom.  Do  they  realize  that  they  are  de- 
nouncing the  desperate  workers  who.  on  17 
June  1953.  rebelled  against  oppression  by 
Moscow  and  the  East  German  regime  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  while,  in  a  reversal  of 
roles,  portraying  the  Communist  oppressors 
as  unfortunate  victims?  I  have  asked  myself 
whether  some  of  the  Social  Democrats  in 
the  camp  of  Eppler,  Jansen.  Schbfbsrger  or 
Hansen  are  aware  that  they — certainly  un- 
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tntentlonally.  but  according  to  the  same 
logic  Inevitably— are  blaming  the  great  So- 
cial Democratic  resistance  fighters  such  as 
Otto  Wels.  Julius  Leber  and  Adolf  Relch- 
weln.  who  stood  up  and  opposed  violence, 
lor  disturbing  the  peace,  while  excusing  the 
actions  of  their  Nazi  opponents  and  murder- 
ers as  Justified  self-defence  on  the  part  of 
the  victim. 

•'Will  feer  keep  us  from  hearing?" 

A  broad  discussion  concerning  peace  and 
security  today  is  both  justified  and  neces- 
sary. However,  the  fact  is  often  disregarded 
that  the  demands  made  today  of  the  Western 
allies  were  fulfilled  long  ago.  People  forget 
that,  years  ago,  the  American  president  one- 
sidedly  dispensed  with  the  introduction  of 
both  a  new  generation  of  bombers  and  the 
neutron  bomb  as  an  effective  means  of  pro- 
tection against  Moscow's  tank  divisions — in 
the  hope  of  finding  Moscow  willing  to  keep 
the  peace  and  to  disarm.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  NATO  allies  In  Europe 
decided  against  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  their  conventional  weapons  as  well  as.  to  a 
great  extent,  their  modernization,  although 
no  similar  actions  by  the  Eastern  side  were 
forthcoming  (apart  from  the  mere  transfer 
of  some  divisions  and  a  few  tanks  from  two 
known  sites  in  East  Germany  to  other,  un- 
known, sites  in  Eastern  Hhiropo) .  During  the 
same  period  the  Soviet  Union,  finding  its 
hopes  confirmed,  increased  its  arms  build- 
up— including  its  long-  and  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  as  well  as  its  fighter  planes, 
naval  forces,  tank  units  and  so  on. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  objectives  of  those  who  drew 
up  the  "Krefeld  Appeal".' 

They  are  no  doubt  experienced  and  in- 
formed people.  Of  course  they  have  the  right 
to  scold  NATO,  the  Federal  Government,  the 
allies — and  publicly,  if  they  feel  like  It.  How- 
ever, anyone  who  has  had  access  to  the  sta- 
tistics and  facts  shedding  light  on  the  actual 
development  of  military  strength  in  East  and 
West  during  the  last  few  years,  anyone  who 
has  watched  the  East  take  brazen  advantage 
of  the  West's  longing  for  detente  in  order  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  military  sphere, 
anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  Communists 
talk  of  peace  while  continuing  their  arms- 
buildup,  anyone  who,  aware  of  all  of  this, 
has  not  constantly — for  all  the  world  to  see 
and  hear — exhorted  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  to  turn  towards  peace,  has  squandered 
his  moral  right  to  set  himself  up  as  a  de- 
fender of  peace  in  one-sided  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  the  victims  of  the  Soviet  striving 
for  power. 

The  smaller  the  risk  appears  to  the  supe- 
rior aggressor,  the  greater  the  danger  to 
peace.  The  burnt-out  villages  of  Afghanistan, 
the  fallen  resistance  fighters  from  the  moun- 
tain villages,  tormented  women  and  maimed 
children  cry  out,  reminding  us  dally  of  this 
dreadful  truth.  Will  we,  in  our  fear,  still  find 
it  in  our  hearts  to  hear  them?  Or  will  we 
make  our  shabby  peace  with  all  of  this?  Will 
we,  perhaps,  wait  until  from  newly  opened 
extensions  of  the  Oulag  Archipelago  the 
moans  of  our  own  friends  and  relatives,  or 
our  own  cries,  can  be  heard  so  that  we  can 
assure  ourselves  once  more  that  no  one  had 
any  idea,  that  everyone  had  only  wanted 
what  was  best? 

"We  must  not  run  away  from  our 
anxieties!" 

It  is  everyone's  legitimate  right  to  ex- 
perience an  all-encompasslng  sense  of  fear 
in  the  face  of  the  destructive  power  of  the 
arsenals  of  modern  weapons.  The  exhortation 
"Pear  not!"  can  In  any  case  reach  only  those 
who  know  what  fear  is.  But  it  does  not  call 


upon  us  simply  to  run  away  from  our 
anxieties,  putting  the  reasons  behind  it  and 
the  terrible  reality  out  of  our  minds. 

"Fear  not!"  is  not  a  mere  consolation,  but 
both  a  promise  and  an  exhortation.  Trusting 
in  God,  we  must  also  stand  up  to  the  troubles 
and  terrors  of  our  earthly  lives — with  a  full 
sense  of  our  responsibility  to  our  Creator  and 
our  fellow  men  and  fearlessly,  because  we 
know  that  we  are  secure  in  God's  hand. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Franz  Ludwig  Graf  STAtrFFENBEsc.9 


•  The  "Krefeld  Appeal"  calls  for  a  ban  on 
the  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Euro- 
pean territory:  It  rejects  the  part  of  NATO's 
1979  decision  concerning  modernization  of 
Its  nuclear  potential  and  advocates  arms  con- 
trol neeotlatlons  as  well  as  unilateral  dis- 
armament. If  necessary. 


BETH  LAUBSTEIN:    WOMAN  OF 
COURAGE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  newspapers  in  Connecticut  carried 
a  story  of  a  young  woman  of  exemplary 
courage  and  determination.  Beth  Laub- 
stein  of  Woodbridge  learned  not  too  long 
ago  that  she  was  suffering  from  Hodg- 
kin's  disease. 

Rather  than  letting  this  realization 
shatter  her  spirits,  Beth  resolved  to  fight 
back  by  helping  raise  funds  to  research 
and  combat  this  terrible  disease  as  well 
as  other  forms  of  cancer. 

Her  efforts  in  organizing  marathon 
Softball  and  racquetball  sessions  have 
raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  They  demon- 
strate imagination  though tfulness  ded- 
ication, and  unquenchable  spirit. 

I  ask  that  accounts  of  her  work  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 

Victim  Leads  Cancer  Crttsade 
(By  Jodi  Amatulli) 

Woodbridge.— At  age  19,  Beth  Laubsteln 
was  not  ready  to  face  cancer. 

Yet,  she  had  no  choice. 

Last  fall,  while  a  student  at  Ithaca  Col- 
lege in  New  York,  doctors  diagnosed  a  tumor 
they  found  in  Beth's  chest  as  Hodgkln's 
disease. 

Within  the  hour,  Beth,  the  daughter  of 
Ansonla  physician  Dr.  Melvln  B.  Laubsteln. 
was  on  a  plane  back  to  her  Woodbridge 
home. 

Ten  months  later,  Beth  has  two  operations 
and  seven  months  of  chemotherapy  behind 
her. 

In  front  of  her  are  an  undetermined 
amount  of  radiation  treatments  and  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  shared  by  every  cancer 
patient. 

Victims  of  cancer  are  frequently  pre- 
occupied with  thoughts  of  death.  Not  Beth. 
She  is  too  busy  making  plans  to  take  care 
of  her  body  by  jogging  and  playing  racquet- 
ball  and  tennis.  For  Beth  is  going  to  beat 
cancer. 

As  far  as  she  Is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

LOOKS  TO  FtrrtmE 

Looking  to  the  future,  she  plans  to  return 
to  school  to  pursue  hei  degree  in  recreation. 

For  the  present  she  is  holding  down  a  full- 
time  Job  at  the  West  Rock  Clubhouse  in 
Woodbridge  where  she  is  planning  a  racquet- 
ball  marathon  to  raise  money  for  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society. 

"I'm  winning  my  battle  against  cancer." 
Beth  said.  "Now  I'd  like  to  raise  at  least  $25,- 
000  to  give  someone  else  the  same  chance.  ' 

A  cook-out  at  6  p.m.  Sept.  18  on  the  club- 
house grounds  will  kick  off  the  event  that  Is 
open  to  the  public.  Ticket  Information  ?s 
available  by  contacting  the  club. 

The  racquetathon  will  begin  at  8  a.m. 
Sept.  19  and  feature  four  players  who  will 
attempt  to  olay  the  Indoor  racquet  sport  for 
64  consecutive  hours. 

The  clubhouse  players  are  Billy  and  Tim 
Montgomery,  Jeff  P;i)co  and  Laurie  Llptak. 


MONEY    RAISED 

Beth  said  the  money  is  being  raised 
through  pledges  for  hourb  played  by  the  rec- 
quetballers,  and  througii  paid  ads  in  an  ad 
book,  a  raffle  and  a  bake  sale. 

"A  similar  marathon  was  recently  held  in 
Illinois,"  Beth  said.  "It  raised  946,000.  I 
would  like  to  beat  that  figure." 

Beth  said  that  every  dollar  raised  will  be 
donated  to  the  society  for  cancer  research. 
Research,  she  said,  tha*.  she  now  better  ap- 
prec-lates  because  of  her  bout  with  Hodgklus 
disease. 

She  explained  that  3C  years  ago  her  case 
would  have  probably  been  hopeless. 

Today,  doctors  can  expect  to  cure  80  per- 
cent of  those  patients  diagnosed  with  Hodg- 
klns  3B  ( the  stage  at  which  it  was  discovered 
in  Miss-Laubsteln). 

Beth  would  like  to  seu  that  cure  rate  in- 
crease to  100  percent  in  her  lifetime.  And  if 
the  money  raised  in  next  month's  racqueta- 
thon helps  in  any  small  way,  her  efforts,  she 
said,  will  have  been  worthwhile. 

Game  Makes  Gitinness  and  $20,000  for 

Cancer 

(By  Joseph  T.  Brady  1 

A  long,  long  racquetball  game  in  Wood- 
bridge  turned  out  to  be  worth  $20,000  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society  this  weekend,  while 
proceeds  from  a  marathon  Softball  game  in 
Shelton  are  still  being  counted. 

"I  wasn't  prepared  for  what  was  coming," 
said  a  tired  Beth  Laubsteln  this  morning. 

Ms.  Laubsteln,  a  Hodgkins  disease  victim, 
had  coordinated  the  record-setting  racquet- 
ball contest  at  the  West  Rock  Clubhouse. 

Jeffrey  Palco  of  Woodbridge  and  Laura 
Liptac  of  East  Haven  stepped  off  the  courts 
at  8  p.m.  Monday  night.  72  hours  after  they 
began. 

The  couple  earned  a  place  in  the  Guinness 
Book  of  World  Records,  topping  the  previous 
mark  of  64  consecutive  hours. 

Another  pair  of  players  had  stopped  after 
36  hours.  Players  took  a  two-minute  break 
after  each  game  and  a  flve-mlnute  break 
after  each  hour  of  play. 

More  Important,  through  hourly  pledges 
and  other  fundraising  activities,  they  had 
raised  $20,000  for  the  fight  against  cancer. 

"I  feel  great — it  was  a  super  success,"  Ms. 
Laubsteln  said  today. 

Asked  If  she  would  ever  organize  a  similar 
event,  she  said  "I  don't  know.  I'm  stUl 
sleepy." 

COLD  RAIN 

Ms,  Laubsteln  also  praised  the  efforts  of 
20  hearty  softball  players,  who  launched 
their  own  marathon  in  Shelton  last  weekend. 

Under  the  direction  of  Glen  Leonard, 
teams  sponsored  by  Al's  Luncheonette  and 
Huntington  Chevron  battled  fatigue  and 
dismal  weather  for  about  34  hours  before 
giving  way  to  a  cold  downpour  at  4:30  a.m. 
Saturday. 

The  teams  were  shooting  for  a  world  rec- 
ord of  more  than  90  hours,  but  the  rain 
forced  the  disappointed  group  off  a  muddy 
White  Hills  Athletic  Complex  field. 

Lou  Salemme,  one  of  the  participants,  said 
the  Al's  Luncheonette  squad  had  thus  far 
raised  more  than  $1,000  for  the  American 
Cancer  Society  through  pledges  and  con- 
tributions. 

He  said  he  could  not  give  the  overall  total 
because  he  did  not  know  how  much  Hunt- 
ington Chevron  had  received. 

"They  had  a  very  good  effort."  said  Ms. 
Laubsteln.  "I  had  six  months  to  organize 
my  marathon  and  they  only  had  six  weeks."« 
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the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  about  the 
success  of  several  football  teams  in  his 
State.  I  have  to  respectfully  point  out, 
however,  that  in  the  Evergreen  State  we 
are  enjoying  success  on  the  gridiron  that 
cannot  be  matched  anywhere  else  in  the 
Nation. 

The  University  of  Washington  Hus- 
kies—the defending  Pacific  Ten  Confer- 
ence champions — will  again  represent 
that  conference  in  the  Rose  Bowl.  The 
Huskies  will  be  making  their  third  trip 
to  the  Rose  Bowl  in  4  years  under  the 
capable  coaching  of  Don  James. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  my  State,  the 
fighting  Cougars  of  Washington  State 
University  will  make  their  first  bowl  ap- 
pearance in  51  years  in  the  Holiday  Bowl 
on  December  18.  Jim  Walden,  in  only 
his  fourth  year  as  the  Cougars'  head 
coach,  has  led  Washington  State  to  its 
third  best  season  ever,  and  its  winningest 
season  since  the  late  Babe  Hollingbery 
took  the  Cougars  to  the  Rose  Bowl  in 
1931, 

The  fair  city  of  Tacoma  enjoys  the 
prestige  of  having  two  imiversities — the 
University  of  Puget  Sound  and  Pacific 
Lutheran  University — that  have  excel- 
lent football  programs. 

UPS  is  ranked  fourth  this  week  in  the 
NCAA  Division  II  poll— the  highest  of 
any  team  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
With  a  10-1  season  record,  the  Loggers 
also  have  their  winningest  season  ever. 
Coach  Ron  Simonson,  in  his  fourth  year 
as  head  coach,  has  accumulated  an  im- 
pressive 32-9  record.  The  Loggers  meet 
sixth-ranked  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity this  weekend  as  the  division  play- 
offs begin.  I  am  certain  that  all  Wash-' 
ingtonians  will  be  eagerly  awaiting  the 
final  outcome. 

Pacific  Lutheran  finished  its  regular 
season  undefeated  in  nine  games  and  on 
top  of  the  NAIA  Division  n  poll.  Al- 
though Frosty  Westering's  Lutes  lost  a 
close  one  to  second-ranked  William  Jew- 
ell College  in  the  playoffs  this  past  week- 
end, the  team  continues  to  be  a  favor- 
ite with  football  fans  in  Washington. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  message  delivered  to  me  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Iowa  by  their  senior  Sen- 
ator, the  people  of  Washington  have 
asked  me  to  deliver  this  message  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  States  of 
Iowa.  Utah  and  North  Dakota :  "Go  Hus- 
kies, Go  Cougars.  Go  Loggers."* 


GRIDIRON  CHAMPS  OF 
WASHINGTON  STATE 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  listen- 
ed with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of 


JAMES  TOBIN:    ECONOMIST 

•  Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Prof.  James 
Tobin  of  Yale  University  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  last  month  -was  awarded  the 
"Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in  Economic  Sci- 
ence" for  his  study  of  financial  markets. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  contribu- 
tions Dr.  Tobin  has  made  to  the  field  of 
economics  as  well  as  in  public  life.  In 
1950,  Dr.  Tobin  joined  the  Yale  faculty 
and  quickly  earned  a  national  reputa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  econometrics  and 
economic  theory.  His  recent  work  in  port- 
folio selection  theory,  which  relates  to 
investor  behavior,  reflects  pioneering 
influential  thinking. 

Dr.  Tobin  served  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
While  on  the  Council,  Dr.  Tobin  special- 


ized in  the  areas  of  debt  management, 
econometric  studies,  forecasting,  inter- 
national finance  and  money  and  bank- 
ing. He  argued  early  in  1961  in  favor  of 
an  expansionary  monetary  policy  and.  in 
so  doing,  expressed  concern  that  the  un- 
duly tight  monetary  poUcies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  would  frustrate  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  efforts  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  through  fiscal  policy. 

While  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  had  the  honor  to  work 
with  Dr.  Tobin  on  matters  relating  to 
budgetary  control.  His  expertise  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  work  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  task  force  on  Federal 
spending  limitation,  where  alternative 
proposals  for  reining  in  the  Federal 
budget  were  being  considered,  I  found 
his  advice  invaluable,  and  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  Federal  budget  process 
was  significantly  enhanced  as  a  result. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  Professor  Tobin  con- 
tributes a  lucid  analysis  of  current  eco- 
nomic trends  and  theories.  The  article 
illustrates  the  qualities  of  wide-ranging 
knowledge,  historical  perspective,  eco- 
nomic insight  and  public  spirit  that  led 
the  Nobel  committee  to  honor  Professor 
Tobin.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Reaganomics  and  Economics 
(By  James  Tobin) 

The  economic  program  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, like  that  of  the  Thatcher  gov- 
ernment in  Britain,  manifests  a  conservative 
counterrevolution  in  the  theory,  ideology, 
and  practice  of  economic  policy.  The  aim  of 
the  counterrevolution  is  to  shrink  the  eco- 
nomic influence  of  government,  especially 
central  government,  relative  to  that  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  free  markets.  Three  kinds 
of  policies  are  at  stake,  concerning  respec- 
tively (1)  macroeconomlc  stabilization — the 
use  of  fiscal,  monetary,  and  other  policies 
affecting  national  production,  employment, 
prices,  and  other  variables  of  economy-wide 
significance:  (2)  economic  inequality — the 
use  of  the  public  fisc  to  redistribute  income 
and  wealth:  (3)  resource  allocation — na- 
tional priorities  among  various  public  and 
private  goods:  (4)  regulation  of  economic 
activities  and  markets.  I  shall  speak  prin- 
cipally about  the  first  two  categories. 

I  have  referred  to  a  counterrevolution,  so 
I  should  remind  you  of  the  revolution  to 
which  it  Is  the  counter.  That  took  place  some 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  ago,  just  before 
and  after  the  Second  World  War,  In  this 
country  and  In  other  Western  capitalist  de- 
mocracies. Radical  changes  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  economic  policy  and  in  the  theory 
of  politioal  economy.  Live  memory  of  the 
Great  Depression  created  a  broad  consensus 
that  the  state  must  assume  responsibility 
for  maintaining  prosperity,  as  well  as  for 
protecting  individual  citizens  against  the  in- 
evitabe  insecurites  of  life  in  a  market 
economy. 

The  New  Deal  in  the  United  States  and 
social  democratic  movements  in  Europs  were 
the  agencies  of  these  changes.  They  also  ex- 
panded government  investment  in  schools, 
housing,  transportation,  and  other  public 
goods,  and  augmented  the  market  power  of 
workers,  trade  unions,  and  farmers  vls-a-vls 
business.  Over  three  postwar  decades  these 
changes  were  largely  accepted  by  all  main- 
stream political  parties  and  extended  by  gov- 
ernments of  various  political  colors.  Though 
rumblings  of  discontent  have  been  heard  in 
increasing  volume  over  the  past  fifteen  years, 
only  recently  have  the  counterrevolutionaries 
gained  political  power. 


I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  United 
States  and  the  first  two  issues  on  the  agenda 
of  the  revolution  and  counterrevolution — 
macroeconomlc  stabilization,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  Income  and  wealth.  Two  acts  of  Con- 
gress symbolize  the  revolution.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  dedicated  federal  power  to 
the  achievement  of  "maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power."  Ten 
years  earlier,  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
the  federal  government  recognized  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  individual  citizens  from  per- 
sonal economic  misfortunes — workers  with- 
out jobs,  aged  without  funds,  children  with- 
out fathers.  The  New  Deal  had  already  put 
the  federal  government  In  the  business  of 
welfare  and  work  relief,  insurance  of  bank 
deposits  and  mortgages,  and  other  "safety 
nets".  By  1947.  then,  the  federal  government 
had  assumed  responsibilities  both  to  main- 
tain general  prosperity  and  to  Insure  and  in- 
demnify the  worst  individual  casualties  of 
depression  and  economic  change. 

These  really  were  new  responsibilities.  Fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  were  not  signifi- 
cantly dedicated  to  macroeconomlc  stabUiza- 
tlon  before  the  late  1930s.  In  1929-1934  both 
Hoover  and  Roosevelt  raised  taxes  and  sought 
vainly  to  balance  the  federal  budget:  they 
were  worried  about  the  Depression's  effect  on 
the  budget,  not  the  budget's  impact  on  the 
economy.  Throughout  the  precipitous  decline 
of  1929-1932  monetary  policy  gave  second 
priority  to  the  Amercan  economy,  and  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  defending  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves and  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar — until 
the  disasters  of  the  winter  of  1932-1933 
forced  Roosevelt  to  suspend  gold  convertibil- 
ity aind  devalue  the  dollar.  As  for  relief  of  the 
victims  of  the  Depression,  Hoover — a  Quaker 
who  had  earned  worldwide  fame  as  a  human- 
itarian in  directing  relief  efforts  in  deva- 
stated parts  of  Europe  after  the  First  World 
War — regarded  it  in  principle  ais  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  charity  and  local  govern- 
ment, not  the  federal  treasury.  Roosevelt, 
fortunately,  was  a  pragmatist. 

Similar  redefinitions  of  the  economic  re- 
sponsibilities of  central  government  occurred 
in  other  advanced  democracies  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  In  Britain  two  wartime  reports  by 
Lord  Beveridge,  one  on  social  insurance  and 
one  on  full  employment,  set  the  stage  for 
postwar  macroeconomlc  strategy  and  "welfare 
state"  legislation. 

To  these  political  developments  there  were 
Important  Intellectual  counterparts  and 
foundations.  A  revolution  In  macroecono- 
mies  and  in  the  theory  of  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy  began  with  J.  M.  Keynes's  Gen- 
eral Theory  of  Employment,  Interest,  and 
Money  in  1936  and  spread  through  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  and  after  the  war  to 
continental  Europe  and  Japan.  This  provided 
the  rationale  for  the  full -employment  com- 
mitments of  the  several  countries,  along  with 
guidance  on  how  to  implement  them.  The 
business  cycle  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  as 
both  orthodox  and  Marxist  economists  saw 
it,  as  an  inevitable  and  functional  charac- 
teristic of  capitalism.  According  to  Keyne- 
slan  theory,  economy-wide  fluctuations  in 
economic  activity  are  wasteful:  they  can  be 
avoided  by  active  fiscal  and  monetary  inter- 
vention, so-called  stabilization  policies. 

Keynesian  macroeconomics  does  not  logi- 
cally lead  to  any  position  for  or  against  wel- 
fare-state measures.  But,  again  in  contrast 
to  both  right  and  left,  it  certainly  does  not 
say  that  redistribution  of  income  and 
wealth  by  taxation  and  transfer  is  fatal  to 
capitalism,  or  even  damaging.  In  Keynes' 
personal  view,  "The  outstanding  faults  of 
the  economic  society  in  which  we  live  are  Its 
failure  to  provide  for  full  employment  and 
Its  arbitrary  and  inequitable  distribution  of 
wealth  and  incomes."  He  was  confident  that 
both  flaws  could  be  corrected  without  sacri- 
ficing the  efficiency  and  progressiveness  of 
market  capitalism,  for  which  he  had  the 
same  respect  as  bis  classical  forebeais  and 
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colleagues.  Twenty  years  later  Paul  Samuel- 
son,  the  principal  architect  of  the  synthesis 
of  Keyneslan  and  neoclassical  theories  that 
became  the  orthodox  main  current  of  Amer- 
ican economics,  expressed  this  optimistic 
view  very  clearly: 

•A  community  can  have  full  employment, 
can  at  the  same  time  have  the  rale  of  capi- 
tal formation  it  wants,  and  can  accomplish 
all  this  compatibly  with  the  degree  of  In- 
come-redistributing taxation  It  ethically  de- 
sires." 

Keynes  and  Samuelson  are  saying.  In 
other  words,  that  an  amalgam  of  capitalism 
and  social  democracy  is  both  workable  and 
robust.  In  contrast,  both  extreme  right  and 
extreme  left  argue  that  capitalism  cannot 
afford  or  survive  egalitarian  policies. 

The  postwar  era,  especially  its  first  twenty- 
five  years,  appeared  to  Justify  the  optimism 
of  Keynes  and  Samuelson.  In  no  other  period 
of  similar  length  have  productivity  per 
worker  and  living  standards  grown  so  fast, 
or  aggrpgatc  production  and  employment 
advanced  so  steadily,  or  world  trade  expand- 
ed so  greatly.  The  last  ten  years  have  been 
disappointing  compared  to  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  But  we  should  not  lose  perspective. 

The  main  source  of  disappointment  and 
disillusionment  with  the  revolution  was  the 
stagflation  of  the  1970s— the  combination 
of  high  Inflation  and  hiqh  xinemiloyment. 
Even  during  the  era  of  their  aoparent  suc- 
cess. Keyneslan  policies  for  full  employment 
and  countercyclical  stabilization  aroused 
chronic  anxieties  about  Inflation.  Indeed  the 
principal  advocates  themselves.  bCTinnlng  In 
the  1940s,  warned  that  full  employment,  re- 
moving the  wage  discipline  exerted  by  un- 
employment and  the  threat  of  layoffs,  might 
not  be  compatible  with  price  stability.  Some 
of  them  foresaw  the  need  for  direct  re-itraints 
on  wages  and  prices  to  reconcile  the  two 
goals.  The  economy  would  have  a  "se:ular" 
or  long-term  bias  toward  Inflation,  they  ob- 
served. If  wages  and  prices  rose  freely  in 
expanding  Industries,  and  diirlng  economy- 
wide  booms,  but  fell  slowly  if  at  all  In  de- 
clining sectors  and  during  short  recessions. 

Moreover,  inflationary  bias  was  exacer- 
bated by  social  welfare  le:;lslatlon.  extended 
and  expanded  as  it  was  by  postwar  admin- 
istrations and  Congresses  of  both  parties, 
most  dramatically  beginning  with  the  Great 
Society  programs  of  the  late  19COs.  Social  in- 
surance dulls  to  some  degree  the  incentive 
to  seek  and  accept  ennloyment.  especially 
the  less  remunerative  or  attractive  Jobs. 

Probably  more  important  were  develop- 
ments that  fall  under  the  fourth  of  my  Ini- 
tial classifications.  The  Rooseveltlan  politi- 
cal coalition  opened  old-fashioned  interest- 
group  politics  to  large  groups  that  previously 
had  been  excluded.  Like  all  governments, 
our  federal  government  has  always  catered 
ad  hoc  to  private  business  interests  with 
political  clout,  as  our  history  of  tariffs, 
"internal  improvements."  land  grant.>.  bank 
charters,  and  subsidies  am-^ly  illustrates.  Be- 
ginning In  the  1930s  trade  unions  gained 
federal  protection  for  organizing  and  bar- 
gaining. Wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
work  beon.me  subject  to  federal  standards. 
Farmers  were  not  only  subsidized  but  or- 
ganized into  federally  administered  cartels. 
The  promotion  of  monopolistic  powers  for 
unions  of  workers  and  farmers  was  justified 
by  J.  K.  Oalbraith  and  others  as  'counter- 
vailln?"  the  monocolistlc  powers  of  big  busl- 
neso.  to  the  benefit  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 

This  dubious  proposition  was  never  con- 
genial to  liberal  Keynesians  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  lull  employment  and  diminished 
inequality.  In  any  event,  these  counter- 
vailing powers  Increased  Inflationary  bias. 
Workers,  unionized  or  not.  had  more  power 
to  gain  wage  Increases  in  booms  but  resist 
cuts  in  downturns.  Agricultural  price  sup- 
ports diminished  the  downward  trends  and 
cychcal  declines  of  food  and  materials  prices 


that  contributed  so  much  to  price  stability 
in  the  1920s  and  earlier. 

Nevertheless,  the  Inflation  record  of  the 
United  States  was  very  good  until  the  late 
1960"s.  That  deficit  financing  of  the  Vietnam 
War  then  overheated  an  economy  already  op- 
erating at  capacity  was  no  surprise  to  any 
economist,  Keyneslan,  monetarist,  or  classi- 
cal. That  inflation  accelerated  during  the 
1970's.  In  spite  of  monetary  policies  that  trlg- 
«;ered  three  recessions.  In  spite  of  unemploy- 
ment higher  than  In  the  two  previous  dec- 
ades, is  the  great  disappointment  to  theory 
and  policy  that  .set  the  stage  for  the  counter- 
revolution. Many  observers  would  explain  the 
stagflation  by  the  series  of  external  shocks, 
unprecedented  In  their  severity,  that  ham- 
mered the  world  economy  during  the  1970's: 
The  depreciation  of  the  dollar  after  Nixon 
proclaimed  it  inconvertible  Into  gold  In  1971, 
the  worldwide  commodity  shortages  and 
speculative  booms  in  1973,  the  two  bl^j  OPEC 
shocks.  1973-1974  and  1979.  Others  blame 
over-stimulative  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
in  1972-1973  and  1977-1978.  The  controversy 
is  far  from  being  resolved,  but  the  Reagan 
administration  is  sure  of  its  diagnosis:  the 
disappointments  of  the  1970's  were  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  mistaken  policies  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  post-war  decades. 

To  the  revolution  that  took  place  some 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  ago.  Reagan- 
omlcs  Is.  like  Thatcherlsm  In  the  UK.  the 
political  and  Ideological  counterrevolution. 
Just  as  Keyneslan  theory  Inspired  the  revo- 
lution, so  a  wave  of  professional  reaction  to 
the  synthesis  of  Keyneslan  and  neoclassical 
doctrines  that  became  orthodoxy  in  the  1930's 
sustains  the  counterrevolution.  In  both  in- 
stances, of  course,  there  are  many  diver- 
gences among  economic  theory,  popular 
ideology,  and  actual  policy.  Nonetheless,  In 
both  cases,  a  common  tide  of  opinion  floods 
academic  Journals,  popular  media,  political 
rhetoric.  Congress  or  Parliament,  and  the 
guiding  philosophies  of  president  or  prime 
minister.  Rii^htly  or  wrongly,  the  revolution 
is  blamed  for  the  "stagfiatlonary"  disappoint- 
ments of  the  1970's.  the  high  rates  of  un- 
employment, inflation,  and  Interest,  the  de- 
pressed stock  market,  the  slowdowns  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  capital  formation.  The 
old  doctrines  and  policies,  new  forty  years 
ago.  are  discredited,  replaced  by  new  doc- 
trines and  policies,  old  forty  years  ago. 

Respecting  stabilization,  the  new  doctrine 
is  that  active  fiscal  and  monetary  Interven- 
tion— characterized  or  caricatured  as  "fine- 
tuning" — is  the  problem,  not  the  solution. 
The  government  should  forswear  counter- 
cyclical policies  and  let  the  market  economy 
stabilize  itself,  as  it  will,  given  confidence 
that  government  policies  will  be  stable.  Thus 
the  central  bank  should  tie  itself,  or  be  tied 
to,  a  fixed-rate  rule  of  monetary  growth,  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  the  economy.  Like- 
wise federal  tax  and  expenditure  legislation 
should  not  be  responsive  to  business  condi- 
tions. Various  proposals  to  make  macroeco- 
nomlc  policies  blind  to  cyclical  fluctuations, 
Including  constitutional  amendments  to  re- 
quire annual  budget  balancing  and  to  restrict 
government  expenditure  and  monetary 
growth,  are  currently  before  the  country  and 
the  Congress  and  are  viewed  benignly  by  the 
Reigan  administration. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  the  counter- 
cyclical policies  of  the  past  is  that  they  fos- 
ered  inflation  by  removing  from  business 
firms  and  workers  the  incentive  to  lower 
prices  and  wages  during  recessions  In  order 
to  protect  sales  and  Jobs — why  not  Just  wait 
until  the  government  pumps  up  demand 
again?  In  Britain.  Margaret  Thatcher  has  put 
her  countrymen  and  women  on  notice  that 
the  only  way  they  can  restore  the  Jobs  and 
prosperity  lost  in  the  current  slump  is  to 
disinflate.  Her  Majesty's  government  will  do 
nothing  about  It. 

The  same  warning  has  been  repeatedly  Is- 
sued in  America  by  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of 


the  Federal  Reserve,  who,  unfortunately  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  warnings,  does  not 
ctiite  command  the  same  audience  as  a  head 
of  government.  President  Reagan  has  not 
made  Volcker's  threat  credible  to  those  who 
determine  wages  and  prices;  Instead  he  was 
undermined  It  by  promising  disinflation 
without  tears,  an  instant  spurt  of  rapid 
growth,  falling  unemployment,  and  declining 
inflation.  Recently.  It  is  true,  his  Treasury 
secretary  has  lapsed  Into  old  Keyneslan 
"error."  urging  the  Fed  to  loosen  up  a  bit  to 
forestall  Incipient  recession.  On  th;  other 
hand,  the  administration  Is  not  flne-tunlng 
fiscal  policy  In  an  antl-recesslonary  direction. 
Instead.  Its  current  fine-tuning  Is  aimed  In 
th«  other  direction— it  is  trying  like  Hoover 
and  Roosevelt  in  the  early  1930s  to  offsn  the 
effects  of  the  recession  on  the  budget  deficit 
by  cutting  the  budget  further.  (However, 
recent  statements  by  OMB  director  Stockman 
show  awareness  of  the  futility  of  aiming  at 
specific  budget  deficits  In  a  weakening 
economy.) 

The  renunciation  of  stabilization  policy 
implies,  if  actually  carried  through,  that  the 
government  no  longer  has  meaningful  goals 
for  real  economic  variables — eg.,  for  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  national  produc- 
tion and  Its  growth.  Of  course,  any  political 
administration  will  publish  its  projections, 
scenarios,  and  hopes.  But  these  will  mean 
nothing  If  the  government  eschews  measures 
to  make  them  come  true.  The  Thatcher  and 
Reagan  governments  both  say  that  they  are 
providing  a  stable  monetary  and  fiscal  frame- 
work within  which  private  enterprise  and 
free  markets  will  restore  prosperity  and  non- 
inflationary  growth.  Another  way  to  put  It  is 
that  whatever  economic  outcomes  private 
agents  generate  within  the  framework  are 
by  definition  optimal.  This  Is  how  the  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Murray  Weidenbaum,  puts  the 
case,  even  if  his  client  doesn't  yet  quite 
understand  It  that  way. 

Clearly  this  is  a  180-degree  reversal  of  the 
commitment  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1964. 
not  to  mention  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978  (the  "Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Bill").  To  be  sure,  employ- 
ment goals  have  been  slipping  for  a  long 
time.  The  unemployment  rate  was  3  percent 
at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  4  percent  at 
the  peak  of  the  bottom  in  the  mid-1950s 
when  the  Fed  applied  the  brakes  by  raising 
interest  rates,  and  5  percent  at  the  next 
cyclical  peak  In  1960.  The  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  officially  adopted  a  full-em- 
ployment goal  of  4  percent  unemployment, 
achieved  it  in  1965,  and  overachieved  It  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War.  During  the  1970s 
operational  unemployment  targets  were  not 
made  explicit,  but  policy  moves  revealed  Im- 
plicit targets  of  5  percent,  then  6  percent, 
now  probably  7  percent  or  more. 

The  slippage  of  course  reflects  the  primacy 
given  to  the  frustrating  'oattle  against  Infla- 
tion. But  if  and  when  the  battle  is  won. 
I  doubt  that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  risk  reignltlng  Inflation 
by  relaxing  the  monetary  screws  enough  to 
permit  much  reduction  of  unemployment 
from  the  7  to  8  percent  range.  More  likely 
they  would  settle  for  a  resumption  of  nor- 
mal sustainable  real  growth  at  prevailing 
rates  of  capital  utilization,  and  would  not 
provide  financing  for  temporarily  higher 
growth  to  absorb  the  slack  created  during 
the  anti-inflationary  fight.  This  scenario  Is, 
by  the  way.  explicit  in  the  projection  of  the 
UK  Treasury. 

In  the  US  today  macroeconomlc  policy 
and  prospect  are  dominated  by  Federal  Re- 
serve monetary  policy.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration assigned  disinflation  to  the  Fed. 
chided  the  governors  for  past  mistakes,  and 
urged  them  to  be  tough.  The  Fed  is  being 
tough,  and  as  Chairman  Volcker  has  repeat- 
edly made  clear,  proposes  to  be  gradually 
but  resolutely  tougher  every  year  until  In- 
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nation  rates  are  Insignificantly  different  from 
zero.  As  Volcker  and  hu  colleagues  appreci- 
ate much  better  than  President  Reagan  and 
his  associates.  Federal  Reserve  money-supply 
policies  win  not  allow  room  for  real  economic 
growth  unless  wage  and  price  Inflation  melts 
by  a  point  or  two  a  year.  Given  the  stubborn- 
ness of  built-in  wage  and  cost  Inflation, 
there  Is  likely  to  be  considerable  economic 
pain  and  damage  during  a  transition  of  sev- 
eral years. 

The  administration  rejects  on  principle 
any  direct  wage  and  price  policies,  formal  or 
informal,  even  diffuse  persuasive  appeals  by 
the  president.  In  their  absence,  the  only 
mechanism  by  which  monetary  deceleration 
produces  disinflation  is  by  creating  sufficient 
economic  distress  that  workers  and  em- 
ployees, desperate  to  protect  Jobs  and  sol- 
vency, settle  for  lower  wage  and  price  in- 
creases than  those  currently  prevailing.  We 
can  see  this  process  at  work  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, where  midway  in  Mrs.  Thatcher's  five- 
year  term  the  record  unemployment  rates  are 
in  double  digits  while  Inflation  rates  are  still 
in  double  digits  but  slowly  declining. 

A  Thatcher  scenario  was  not  quite  what 
the  Reagan  administration  had  In  mind.  The 
"supply-side"  tax  cuts  were  intended  to 
unleash  a  surge  of  investment,  enterpris;. 
and  productive  effort.  Supply-slders  were  im- 
patient with  traditional  conservative  ortho- 
doxies that  tax  stimuli  must  wait  for  budget 
balance  and  disinflation.  Exploiting  the 
eager  competition  of  both  parties  in  Con  - 
gress,  they  succeeded  in  promoting  tax  cuts 
that  outdistanced  the  budget  cuts  of  the 
redoubtable  Mr.  Stockman.  But  the  tax  bill 
only  solidified  the  firm  resolve  of  Mr.  Volcker, 
and  he  Is  bound  to  win  a  fiscal-monetary 
tug-of-war.  As  the  securities  markets  per- 
ceived, the  situation  is  a  Catch-22.  Interest 
rates  cannot  be  low  enough  to  sustain  expan- 
sion unless  the  economy  is  in  recession. 

I  turn  now  to  a  second  dimension  of  the 
counterrevolution,  the  distribution  of  lncom3 
and  wealth  as  affected  by  federal  taxes  and 
transfers. 

Equality  of  opportunity  has  been  an 
American  Ideal  and  an  American  excuse.  The 
ideal  of  capitall.«an  In  a  democracy  is  a  fair 
race  from  an  even  start.  Big  prizes  go  to  the 
swift,  but  all  participants  are  rewarded — the 
more  rewarded  the  faster  everybody  runs. 
True,  economic  and  social  outcomes  are  high- 
ly unequal.  The  excuses  are  that  the  racers 
all  have  the  same  opportunities  and  that  dif- 
ferential prices  generate  even  larger  rewards 
for  all  participants. 

Opportunities  are  actually  far  from  equal. 
We  Americans  escaped  the  feudal  castes  of 
the  Old  World,  but  erected  otir  own  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  barriers.  Even  a.s  these 
are  overcome,  the  hard  fact  remains  that  the 
children  of  parent  of  high  economic  and  so- 
cial status  gain  a  head  start — better  educa- 
tion at  home  and  school,  better  nutrition 
and  medical  care,  as  well  as  more  gifts  and 
bequests  of  worldly  goods.  To  give  children 
these  advantages  has  Indeed  been  tradition- 
ally a  strong  motivation  for  work,  saving, 
and  enterprise. 

Wealth  breeds  wealth  and  poverty  breeds 
poverty.  Despite  legendary  examples  of  spec- 
tacular social  mobility,  the  unequal  out- 
comes of  one  generation  are  generally  the 
unequal  opportunities  of  the  next.  Here  as 
In  other  democracies,  governments  have 
sought  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  Inequality 
by  free  public  education,  social  Insurance, 
"war  on  poverty"  measures,  and  progressive 
taxation. 

The  U.S.  budget  and  tax  legislation  of  1981 
Is  a  historic  reversal  of  direction  and  pur- 
pose. Existing  Institutions,  commitments, 
and  "safety  nets"  can't  be  rapidly  dismantled. 
but  the  message  Is  clear  enough:  inequality 
of  opportunity  Is  no  longer  a  concern  of  the 
federal  government. 

The  government  has  virtually  abandoned 
all  pretense  of  taxing  transfers  of  wealth  be- 


tween generations.  Coital  gains  on  assets 
so  transferred  are  excused  from  Income  tax. 
and  now  meet  of  them  will  be  free  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes  as  well.  In  the  hasty  competi- 
tion of  both  parties  for  the  favor  of  wealthy 
constituents.  Congress  casually  liberalized 
these  taxes  without  concern  for  unchecked 
dynastic  wealth  and  Inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Capital  Income,  in  contrast  to  wage  In- 
come, is  Increasingly  free  of  federal  tax.  Even 
before  the  1981  tax  law,  the  Treasury  calcu- 
lated that  only  one-third  of  capital  Income 
showed  up  as  taxable  personal  Income.'  Tax- 
able capital  gains  are  seldom  realized:  when 
they  are  the  top  rate  will  now  be  only  20 
percent.  Deferment  of  tax  on  Income  saved 
for  retirement,  easily  accessible  via  employ- 
er or  do-it-yourself  plans,  effectively  frees 
the  returns  of  such  saving  from  tax  and 
generally  moves  the  principal  Into  a  lower 
bracket.  The  new  tax-exempt  All  Savers'  cer- 
tificates carry  no  risk  and  beat  the  ctirrent 
inflation  rate  by  several  points. 

The  monetary-fiscal  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration are,  in  fact,  a  recipe  for  high  Inter- 
est rates:  the  tax  bill  eases  the  pain  for  up- 
per-bracket taxpayers,  who  can  escape  tax 
on  Interest  receipts  while  claiming  deduc- 
tions for  interest  paid  on  mortgages,  con- 
sumer debt,  and  other  loans.  The  sophisti- 
cated rich  know  how,  or  know  lawyers  who 
know  how,  to  combine  depreciation  and  In- 
terest deductions  with  preferential  capital 
gains  rates  to  shelter  salaries  and  self-em- 
ployment incomes  from  taxation.  Though 
many  tears  were  shed  in  the  successful  effort 
to  reduce  those  high-bracket  taxes  alleged 
to  deter  saving  and  Investment,  especially 
the  70  percent  rate  now  abruptly  lowered  to 
50  percent,  few  Inhlbltants  of  those  brackets 
paid  such  taxes  or  will  pay  them  now. 

The  government  Is  a  partner  in  business 
enterprise,  and  recent  legislation  Impairs  Its 
equity — almost  to  the  point  where  the  Treas- 
ury's share  In  Investment  costs  and  risks  ex- 
ceeds its  share  in  prospective  earnings.  This 
Is  the  result  of  combining  greatly  accelerated 
depreciation.  "15-10-5-3."  virlth  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit — Its  value  multiplied  by 
leaseback  arrangements — and  Interest  de- 
ductions. 

At  the  low  end  of  the  economic  spectrum, 
federal  efforts  to  bolster  Incomes  and  oppor- 
tunities are  being  abandoned.  As  federal 
funds  for  welfare,  food  stamps,  Medicaid, 
Jobs  and  training,  aid  to  education,  and  other 
residues  of  the  war  on  poverty  are  reduced 
and  combined  into  block  grants,  the  bene- 
ficiaries will  be  at  the  mercy  of  local  legisla- 
tors and  taxpayers.  This  process  is  Just  be- 
ginning. About  $150  billion  in  198*  tax  rev- 
enues have  been  given  away,  and  thanks  to 
bracket  Indexing  none  will  be  recouped  by 
Inflation  thereafter.  The  president  has  now 
donned  his  budget-balancing  hat  and  presses 
Congress  to  redeem  his  promises  by  making 
budget  cuts  even  greater  than  those  enacted 
earlier  this  year.  They  won't  be  found  in  de- 
fense, public-debt  Interest,  or  even  In  social 
security.  There  will  be  further  cuts  In  social 
programs,  more  doses  of  the  "new  federal- 
ism "  that  devolves  these  resaonslbllities  and 
their  funding  on  to  states  and  localities. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  Is  adver- 
tised to  cure  Inflation  and  unemployment,  to 
revive  productivity.  Investment,  hard  work, 
and  thrift.  It  probably  cannot  achieve  those 
wonderful  results.  What  it  is  sure  to  do  is 
redistribute  wealth,  power,  and  opportunity 
to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  and  their  heirs. 
If  that  Is  its  principal  outcome,  the  public 
will  become  considerably  disenchanted. 

Despite  Its  free -market  ideology,  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  little  to  dismantle 
regulations  and  subsidies  that  are  costly,  in- 
efficient, and  inflationary.  Agricultural  pro- 


grams still  not  only  subsidize  producers  but 
do  so  in  ways  that  raise  prices  to  consum- 
ers. Taxpayers,  consumers,  and  shippers  pay 
for  our  high-cost,  noncompetitive  merchant 
marine.  The  Carter  administration  deregu- 
lated airlines,  but  analogous  measures  for 
surface  transport  are  stalled.  The  current 
administration  is  ready  enough  to  liberalize 
or  discontinue  regulations  of  business  when 
the  opposing  values  are  consumer  protection 
or  environmental  conservation.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  devoted  to  market  freedom,  com- 
petition, smd  consumer  interest  as  to  chal- 
lenge important  business,  labor,  and  farm 
constituencies.  These  politically  sacred  cows 
have  been  around  a  long  time,  and  no  other 
administration  have  mustered  the  vrtll  or 
the  power  to  kill  them  either.  But  an  ad- 
ministration that  claims  a  popular  mandate 
for  counterrevolution  should  not  leave  un- 
scathed the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  old  order. 

The  outlook  for  the  American  economy  in 
the  1980s  contains  some  bright  spots  and 
some  dark  prospects.  On  the  bright  side,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  U.S.  and  the  world 
will  be  hit  by  external  shocks  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  of  the  1970s.  Though  the 
present  oil  glut  may  not  continue.  Ameri- 
cans are  now  much  better  adapted  to  high 
oil  prices  and  much  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  future  Increases.  To  the  extent  that  pro- 
ductivity and  capital  formation  were  held 
back  In  the  1970s  by  energy  shocks  and  un- 
certainty about  how  to  adapt  to  them,  they 
should  rebound  in  the  1980s. 

On  the  dark  side,  the  purely  monetary 
cure  for  Inflation  can  hold  down  the  econ- 
omy for  half  the  decade,  with  capital  forma- 
tion discouraged  either  by  high  real  Interest 
rates,  or  by  gloomy  profit  expectations,  or 
both.  The  "new  federalism,"  as  is  only  be- 
ginning to  be  realized,  will  have  devastating 
effects  on  the  finances  of  many  state  and 
local  governments  and  on  the  services  they 
render,  especially  to  the  poor.  Meanwhile 
the  tax  cuts  will  be  widening  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  living  standards  of  the  rich  and 
those  of  the  poor,  without  the  promised 
compensation  in  the  conquest  of  stagflation. 
In  the  end.  I  think,  a  democratic  policy  will 
not  tolerate  in  its  government  and  central 
bank  an  economic  strategy  of  Indifference  to 
the  real  state  of  the  economy .9 


'  Eugene  Steuerle.  "Is  Income  from  Capi- 
tal Subject  to  Individual  Income  Taxation?" 
Office  of  Tax  Analysis  Paper  42.  October  1980. 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  BOLIVIA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  U.S.  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  G.  Corr  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Bolivia.  He  is  an  out- 
standing diplomat  and  well  respected  for 
his  performance  in  previous  assignments 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  States. 

However,  at  this  time  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  August  1980  the  United 
States  withdrew  its  Ambassador  from  La 
Paz  in  protest  to  a  violent  military  coup 
which  prevented  that  nation's  constitu- 
tionally elected  government  from  taking 
ofBce — an  action  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  United 
States  should  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  in  order  to 
further  our  national  interest  and  to  re- 
solve differences,  if  possible,  through 
dialog  and  negotiation.  In  the  case  of 
Bolivia,  we  have  maintained  these  rela- 
tions at  a  lower  level  because  of  its  mili- 
tary regime's  overthrow  of  democratic 
institutions,  repression  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  and  active  involvement  in 
illegal  drug  traflBcking. 

Unfortunately,  real  questions  remain 
about  the  Reagan  administration's  sup- 
port for  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
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Latin  America.  It  is  therefore  essential 
for  the  administration  to  insure  that  the 
Bohvian  Government  understands  that  it 
must  restore  democracy,  end  its  abuses 
of  hunjan  rights,  and  respect  the  rule  of 
law.  There  must  be  thorough  investiga- 
tions of  persistent  and  disturbing  reports 
of  arbitrary  arrest,  ongoing  torture,  and 
killing  by  Bolivian  security  forces.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  the  involvement  of 
the  Bolivian  military  in  the  illegal  drug 
trade.  We  must  continue  to  urge  the 
Bolivian  Government  to  restore  political 
freedoms,  including  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  to  move  that  country  back  toward 
democracy.  Only  in  this  way  can  i"e  aid 
the  democratic  forces  still  active  in 
Bolivia. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  new  Ambas- 
sador will  take  this  message  to  the  pres- 
ent leaders  in  Bolivia.* 


A    NEW    APPROACH    TO    EMPLOY- 
MENT TRAINING 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  our 
economy  faces  many  problems  of  which 
inflation  and  unemployment  may  be  the 
most  visible  but  the  lack  of  productivity 
growth  is  certainly  the  most  inportant. 
Without  reversing  the  decline  in  produc- 
tivity trends,  we  will  not  regain  our  in- 
ternational competitive  edge  nor  will  we 
be  able  to  provide  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment without  inflation.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  assess  the  basic  causes 
of  the  decline  in  productivity  nor  to  offer 
a  new  panacea  for  its  cure.  But  we  can 
all  agree  that  this  Nation  has  not  made 
the  commitment  to  the  improvement  of 
its  human  capital  that  must  accompany 
the  regeneration  of  our  physical  plant. 

The  improvement  of  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  our  labor  force  is  an  enormous 
task  and  it  is  a  task  in  which  many 
sectors  of  our  economy  must  play  a  vital 
role.  The  primary  role  belongs  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  we  must  insure  that 
governmental  policies  do  not  inhibit 
private  investment  in  training,  that  they 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  in- 
vestment in  human  capital  even  as  our 
policies  encourage  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  The  education  system, 
basically  the  responsibility  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  and  their  edu- 
cational agencies,  have  an  enormous  role 
to  play.  But  the  Federal  Government 
also  has  a  role  to  play  and  today  I  want 
to  deal  with  one  aspect  of  the  Federal 
Government's  role  and  responsibility  in 
the  improved  utilization  of  our  human 
resources. 

There  are  segments  of  our  society  who 
are  unable  to  make  the  transition  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem— who  special  help  to  take  advan- 
tage of  economic  opportunities  for 
which  other  institutions  do  not  prepare 
them.  The  Federal  Government  has,  I 
believe,  a  responsibility  to  help  those 
who  cannot  succeed  in  the  labor  market 
because  they  have  not.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  been  helped  by  those  insti- 
tutions which  help  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizenry.  This  is  a  matter  both  of 
social  justice  and  economic  necessity. 
We  cannot  afford  a  class  that  does  not 
partdcipate  in  our  prosperity  and  we 


need  to  utilize  all  our  sources  of  produc- 
tive labor  in  order  to  insure  our 
prosperity. 

Increasing  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force  and  assisting  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  in  our  society  to 
enter  the  economic  mainstream  have 
never  been  matters  of  partisan  dispute. 
It  is  my  firm  intention  in  developing  a 
new  employment  training  policy  for  our 
Nation  to  proceed  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
and  to  develop  a  program  that  will  have 
the  active  support  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  society. 

I  am  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the 
support  for  this  endeavor  that  I  am  re- 
ceiving from  both  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
Mr.  Hatch,  and  its  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Productivitv  has 
held  hearings  and  many  consultations 
and  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  state 
at  this  time  an  outline  of  the  principles 
on  which  we  propose  to  develop  a  revised 
emoloyment  training  program. 

Our  present  programs  suffer  from  a 
number  of  major  deficiencies  and  any 
new  program  must  be  directed  at  curing 
these  defects  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding a  method  of  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  that  does  not  disrupt  the 
considerable  strengths  that  do  exist  in 
the  oresent  program. 

The  first  need  for  a  new  program  is  to 
strengthen  the  involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  may  be  hackneyed  truth 
that  85  percent  of  all  jobs  are  in  the 
private  sector — but  it  is  a  truth  and  no 
program  designed  to  train  people  for 
jobs  can  ever  be  unmindful  of  that  fact. 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  the  reposi- 
tory of  all  wisdom  nor  of  all  good  inten- 
tions. This  is  a  nation  of  incredible  diver- 
sity and  no  program  can  be  successful 
that  does  not  fully  recognize  that  diver- 
sitv  by  giving  to  the  States  a  preponder- 
ant voice  in  designing  programs  to  meet 
their  needs  as  they  are  perceived  locally. 

Third,  we  must  be  clear  in  oOr  pur- 
pose. Training  programs  are  designed  to 
prepare  peoole  for  jobs  and  if  we  lose 
that  orientation  thev  become  a  disguised 
and  inefficient  form  of  income  mainte- 
nance. 

Fourth,  we  must  have  a  svstem  which 
is  result-oriented  rather  than  one  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned with  form  rather  than  substance. 
We  must  measure  outcomes  and  avoid 
nonproductive  concern  with  process  and 
procedure. 

Last,  we  must  devise  a  system  in  which 
the  various  parts  are  integrated  rather 
than  a  panoply  of  separate  svstems  that 
run  without  proper  coordination. 

In  order  to  move  the  debate  from  broad 
principles  into  the  direction  of  specifics. 
I  believe  that  the  following  outline  can 
be  the  basis  for  developing  a  new  pro- 
gram. The  principles  below  are  not  cast 
in  concrete  and  thev  leave  many  impor- 
tant points  for  future  discussion  and 
negotiation  but  I  hone  they  will  be  a  use- 
ful point  from  which  to  begin  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  employment  training 
program  in  our  country. 


OUTLINE  OP  A  NEW  APPROACH 

1.  THE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 


In  order  to  accommodate  the  basic 
principles  of  business  sector  involvement 
and  State  flexibility  with  the  need  for  a 
reasonable  transition  from  one  system  to 
another,  I  propose  the  following. 

1.   PLANNING 

A  private  sector-oriented  council  will 
be  given  the  responsibility  for  planning 
the  employment  training  program 
within  a  service  delivery  area.  <See  2 
below.)  The  exact  composition  of  the 
council  and  the  procedure  for  its  ap- 
pointment needs  to  be  worked  out  but 
the  following  principles  shall  be  con- 
trolling: The  business  community  must 
have  effective  control;  both  State  and 
local  governments  must  play  a  signifi- 
cant role ;  and  there  must  be  appropriate 
representation  of  the  needs  of  client 
groups. 

This  planning  council  will,  it  must  be 
emphasized  be  a  decisionmaking  body, 
not  an  advisory  one,  and  will  determine 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  to  be 
trained  for,  the  institutions  to  be  used, 
the  mix  of  services,  that  is,  the  basic 
structure  of  the  program  in  the  area. 

2.  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA 

The  Governor  will  be  given  discretion 
to  change  the  service  delivery  area  as  de- 
fined under  present  law  in  order  to  make 
it  more  compatible  with  labor  market 
needs  and  local  realities.  He  will  not  be 
limited  by  uniform  population  criteria. 
States,  at  present,  have  bewildering  va- 
riety of  sub-State  areas  that  are  used  for 
employment  training- related  purposes 
and  business  organizations  are  also  or- 
ganized on  a  variety  of  geographical 
bases.  It  is  not  possible,  and  certainly  not 
desirable,  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  define  a  uniform  rule  for  the  best  geo- 
graphical boundaries  in  which  to  orga- 
nize and  deliver  employment  training 
programs.  The  Governor  is  the  one  with 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  his  deter- 
mination should  be  the  controlling  one. 

3.   GRANT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Governor  will  be  given  discretion 
to  transfer  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing the  grant  from  the  present  recipient 
to  the  council.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Governor's  discretion  will  be  influenced 
by  the  capacity  of  the  council  to  admin- 
ister the  grant,  the  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  the  existing  arrangements,  and 
the  desire  of  the  business  community  to 
take  on  this  additional  task. 

The  Governor's  discretion  would  be 
exercised  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  diversity  of  local 
situations.  It  is  assumed  that  the  coun- 
cil would  subcontract  its  functions,  other 
than  planning. 

The  fundamental  design  of  this  system 
is  that  the  Governor  will  determine  the 
administrative  components  in  his  State. 
However,  there  is  no  Federal  mandate 
reauiring  uniformity  of  results  in  the 
different  States  and  the  extent  of  change 
will,  as  it  should,  vary  from  State  to 
State. 

II.  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 
1.  GRANTS 

Under  present  law,  localities  receive 
five   separate    grants    for    employment 
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training.  Under  the  proposal  each  service 
delivery  area  will  receive  a  single  grant 
of  Federal  funds  for  employment  train- 
ing with  a  minimum  percentage  to  be 
spent  on  youth.  This  percentage  will  be 
determined  by  a  formula  based  on  local 
demographic  factors. 

2.  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA 

There  will  be  a  distribution  formula  to 
service  delivery  areas  designed  in  such 
a  way  that  changes  in  the  area  will  not 
affect  the  level  of  funding. 

3.  ELIGIBILITY 

Eligibility  will  be  limited  to  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Whether  we 
can  design  a  criterion  that  is  more  effec- 
tive for  targeting  to  those  most  in  need 
of  services  that  the  current  income  test 
is  an  open  question. 

4.  PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA 

The  use  of  effective,  comprehensible 
and  enforceable  performance  standards 
is  a  key  element  in  the  new  program.  It 
is  key  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  stand- 
ards define  the  purpose  of  the  program; 
second,  their  use  permits  the  elimination 
of  Federal  regulations  that  concentrate 
on  process  rather  than  results.  The  per- 
formance criteria  will  be  different  for 
youth  (under  18  or  thereabout)  and  adult 
programs.  For  adult  program,  the  meas- 
ure will  be  earnings  gained  from  pre- 
program experience  to  a  representative 
period  (perhaps  6  months)  after  program 
termination  with  some  additional  credit 
for  reductions  in  income  maintenance 
payments  and/or  termination  from  the 
welfare  rolls. 

While  the  basic  standard  will  be  Fed- 
eral, some  provision  will  be  needed  for 
State  adaptation  of  that  standard  to  take 
account  of  local  conditions.  For  youth, 
the  measure  will  be  the  acquisition  of 
competencies  which  are  determined  by 
the  council  as  acceptable  in  the  local 
labor  market. 

5.     SERVICES 

Funds  may  be  used  for  any  service 
deemed  by  the  council  to  be  necessary  for 
preparing  persons  for  productive  employ- 
ment. However,  allowance  payments  and 
other  income  transfer  payments  would  be 
either  prohibited  or  limited  to  cases  of 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

This  outline  deals  only  with  decentral- 
ized programs.  Federal  programs  for  spe- 
cial populations  (such  as  Indians  or  mi- 
grants) and  the  Job  Corps  are  left  for 
later  considerations. 

III.    THE    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE     (THE    WAGNER- 
PEYSER    ACT) 

Under  current  law,  the  employment 
service  operates  under  a  State  plan  pre- 
pared by  an  agency  designated  under 
State  law.  There  Is  no  effective  means  of 
coordinating  its  activities  with  those  of 
the  training  agencies.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, the  private  sector-oriented  coun- 
cil would  be  given  planning  authority  for 
the  employment  service  in  the  service 
delivery  area.  This  plan  would  be  re- 
viewed at  the  State  level.  Vesting  plan- 
ning authority  over  both  the  training 
and  employment  service  systems  in  a 
single  private  sector-oriented  coimcil  will 
provide  an  institutional  mechanism  for 
coordinating  these  two  systems  and 
avoiding  the  duplication  of  effort  that  all 
to  frequently  exists  today.  This  mecha- 


nism, rather  than  a  Federal  definition  of 
roles,  was  chosen  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  adapt  to  local  circum- 
stances. 

IV.    A    BROADER    LOOK 

This  outline  has  not  addressed  a  num- 
ber of  vital  concerns.  To  name  a  few: 
The  relation  to  vocational  education,  the 
dislocated  worker,  the  problems  of  short- 
ages In  critical  skills,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  affirmative  action  to  training 
programs. 

RELATION    TO    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

I  hope  that  the  council  with  planning 
authority  over  training  programs  and 
employment  services  can  be  a  laseful  im- 
plement for  other  labor  market  activities. 
Perhaps,  at  State  option.  It  could  provide 
a  link  to  vocational  education  and  per- 
haps vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
Clearly,  such  linkages  must  be  available 
and  should  be  explored  either  In  this,  or 
in  other  legislation.  We  must  Insure  that 
Federal  legislation  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  State  and  local  initiatives  to 
merge  or  coordinate  labor-market  related 
programs. 

THE   DISLOCATED    WORKER 

The  dislocated  worker  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  particular  concern.  Whether 
formerly  employed  in  a  declining  indus- 
try or  occupation,  he  differs  from  the 
disadvantaged  worker  In  that  he  does 
have  a  substantial  employment  record 
but  he  shares  with  that  other  worker  a 
future  just  as  bleak.  He  must  have  an 
opportunity  for  retraining  or  for  reloca- 
tion— the  difficult  question  in  the  present 
context  is  how  and  by  whom  that  oppor- 
tunity can  be  provided.  We  must,  at  least, 
make  sure  that  those  opportunities  are 
provided  while  the  worker  is  drawing 
unemployment  compensation  and  not 
wait  until  those  payments  have  been  ex- 
hausted. We  must  explore  possibilities  of 
Identifying  workers  who  have  no  reason- 
able expectation  of  return  to  their  indus- 
try or  occupation  within  the  first  few 
weeks  of  their  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  and  offer  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retraining  through  existing 
vocational  Institutions.  The  planning 
council  could  play  a  slgnlflcant  role  in 
setting  criteria  for  identifying  such 
workers  and  the  appropriate  training  for 
them. 

SKILL   SHORTAGES 

The  actual  and  potential  shortages 
of  workers  with  critical  skills  needed 
both  for  defense  readiness  and  for  a  re- 
viving and  productive  economy  was  a 
constant  theme  in  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee.  WhUe  the  problem  is 
clear,  the  appropriate  solutions  are  not, 
and  neither  is  the  question  of  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Among  approaches  that  deserve  explo- 
ration would  seem  to  be:  Building  a 
training  component  Into  procurement 
contracts  requiring  the  use  of  critical 
skills;  carefully  targeted  tax  credits  for 
upgrading  and  on  the  job  training  In 
selected  situations;  simplifying  the  rules 
governing  the  donation  of  Government 
surplus  machines  and  equipment  to 
vocational  schools  to  enable  them  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  instruction; 
and  amendments  to  both  the  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Defense  Production 
Acts  to  emphasize  the  need  for,  and  pro- 


vide   resources    for,    training    in    the 
highest  skill  levels. 

AFFIRMATIVE   ACTION 

Training  of  persons  for  jobs  for  which 
they  do  not  qualify — from  entry  level  to 
the  highest  level — is  the  best  way  to  in- 
sure that  all  segments  of  our  society  can 
take  their  rightful  places  in  the  job  mar- 
ket. Our  training  programs  lack  a  struc- 
tural connection  with  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion program;  they  often  work  at  cross 
purposes  when  they  should  bt  mutually 
reinforcing.  New  employment  training 
legislation  must  have  provisions  that  en- 
courage employers  to  hire,  train  and  up- 
grade the  disadvantaged  as  one  means  of 
meeting  their  affirmative  action  respon- 
sibilities. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  at  the  very  beginning  of  de- 
veloping new  legislation  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Interested  per- 
sons in  moving  from  this  broad  frame- 
woric  to  an  enactable  program.  I  have,  of 
course,  been  in  close  touch  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  know  that  we  will  work 
together  toward  a  program  that  can  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery.* 


SUCCESS  STORY 


O  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  always  inspiring  to  come  across  a  good 
and  honest  success  story — an  idea  born, 
a  business  started  and  a  profit  made,  all 
amidst  much  hard  work.  I  have  come 
across  a  perfect  example  of  such  a  suc- 
cess story  in  the  case  of  Martin  Blinder 
and  Larry  Ross. 

Martin  Blinder,  before  coming  up  with 
the  idea  of  starting  the  art  publishing 
business,  was  21  years  old  and  the 
youngest  stockbroker  on  Wall  Street. 
During  his  3  years  on  Wall  Street,  he 
became  attracted  to  art  as  a  unique  in- 
vestment which  offers  the  added  advan- 
tage of  being  aesthetically  pleasing.  He 
and  Larry  Ross  decided  to  transform 
their  hobby  into  a  profession.  Together 
they  formed  Martin  Lawrence  Limited 
Editions — with  only  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  $500. 

They  distribute  such  prominent  artists 
as  Salvador  Dall  and  Victor  Vasarely. 
Their  success  have  made  them  one  of  the 
four  or  five  top  art  publishing  companies 
worldwide.  Their  publishing  business, 
plus  the  sales  of  their  six  galleries  in 
Hawaii  and  southern  California,  gross 
more  than  $20  million  annually. 

The  best  part  of  their  success  arises 
from  their  personal  attention  to  detail. 
From  the  first  step  of  selecting  which 
original  prints  are  to  be  produced  to  the 
last  step  of  overseeing  the  work  on  the 
plates  used  to  make  the  lithographs,  they 
provide  the  direction.  Their  success  Is 
understandable. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Marty  Blinder 
and  Larry  Ross  are  proof-positive  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  still  works,  and 
success  can  still  be  attained  by  young 
entrepreneurs  determined  to  succeed. 
Their  success  speaks  well  for  the  system. 

Nation's  Business  did  a  great  story  on 
them,  entitled  "The  Art  of  Making  a  Mil- 
lion." I  submit  it  for  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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I  Prom  the  Nations  Business,  April  1981] 
The  Aht  of  Making  a  Milljon 

Anyone  who  stiU  believes  you  have  to  have 
money  to  make  money  has  never  met  Larry 
Ross  and  Martin  Blinder.  These  two  young 
men  transformed  their  avocation  into  their 
vocation — and  developed  a  thriving  art-pub- 
lishing business,  making  a  million  bucks  in 
the  process. 

When  the  bearded  team  rounded  Martin 
Lawrence  Limited  Editions  m  1975,  they  had 
little  more  to  go  on  than  determination  and  a 
keen  appreciation  for  fine  art.  Both  were  art 
collectors  and  in  their  mld-20s.  Their  initial 
Investment  of  only  $500  went  toward  sub- 
leasing an  office,  buying  a  desk  and  obtaining 
a  telephone. 

Today  their  business,  based  in  Vkn  Nuys, 
Calif.,  a  Los  Angeles  suburb,  grosses  more 
than  $20  million  annually.  They  own  four 
galleries  In  Hawaii  and  two  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  distribute  limited  editions  of  fine- 
art  prints  to  some  1,200  other  galleries 
throughout  the  world.  Among  the  prominent 
artists  they  distribute  are  Salvador  Dali  and 
Victor  Vasarely. 

Such  artists  have  chosen  to  work  in  the 
print  medium  to  make  their  work  available 
to  more  collectors.  The  artist  and  the  pub- 
lisher together  select  which  original  prints 
are  to  be  produced  in  limited  editions.  The 
work  is  designed  by  the  artist,  printed  under 
his  direct  supervision  and  then  numbered 
and  hand-signed  by  the  artist.  Each  print  is 
original  in  that  the  artist  personally  works 
on  the  plates  used  to  make  the  lithographs. 
When  the  predetermined  number  of  prints 
has  been  "pulled."  the  plates  are  destroyed. 

Ross  and  Blinder  attribute  the  success  of 
their  company — it  is  now  among  the  top 
four  or  five  art  publishers  worldwide — to 
creative  marketing  in  an  otherwise  staid  In- 
dustry. "We  take  a  Madison  Avenue  approach 
to  fine  art,"  says  Blinder. 

For  example,  in  1977.  they  offered  Lincoln 
in  Dall vision  in  an  edition  of  1.190  hand- 
signed  lithographs,  heavily  advertised  and 
imaginatively  packaged  In  portfolios  that 
Included  special  viewing  monocles  and  fram- 
able  certificates  of  authenticity.  When  seen 
through  the  monocle  from  the  proper  per- 
spective, Lincoln  In  Dallvlsion.  otherwise  an 
abstract,  is  a  portrait  of  the  American 
President. 

Two  other  factors  have  also  helped  them 
succeed:  The  first  is  the  continuing  interest 
in  art  as  an  Investment.  "Often,  the  appre- 
ciation in  value  far  outstrips  inflation,"  says 
Blinder.  He  ought  to  know.  After  graduating 
from  Adelphl  University,  he  became,  at  21, 
Wall  Street's  youngest  stockbroker. 

When  Blinder  and  Ross  offered  Lincoln  in 
Dallvlsion  four  years  ago,  the  prints  were 
priced  at  $750  each:  today  they  sell  for  as 
much  as  $12,000.  The  original  oil  painting 
by  Dali  is  also  owned  by  Martin  Lawrence 
Limited  Editions.  Asking  price:  $1.9  million. 

The  second  success  factor  was  an  unex- 
pected meeting  in  1976  with  Dall  himself. 
At  the  time.  Martin  Lawrence  Limited  Edi- 
tions was  doing  respectably  well,  buying  and 
selling  art  and  publishing  the  works  of  tal- 
ented but  little-known  California  artists. 
But  the  firm  »stlll  had  not  published  the 
work  of  a  renowned  contemporary  artist, 
something  Ross  and  Blinder  knew  could 
rapidly  propel  their  young  enterprise  to  suc- 
cess. 

They  decided  on  Dall.  the  master  of  sur- 
realism and  a  legendary  recluse,  who  they 
knew  was  staying  at  a  New  York  hotel.  They 
tried  calling  him.  Dall  answered.  Ross  and 
Blinder  were  astounded.  "We  l"cked  out." 
says  Ross. 

Three  days  later,  they  arrived  In  New  York 
for  a  meeting  with  Dall's  business  manager 
and  left  with  the  rlehts  to  publish  manv  of 
Dall's  works.  "Evervthlng  seemed  to  snow- 
ball after  that."  says  Blinder. 


So  booming  is  their  international  btislness 
that  travel  to  Europe  has  become  routine.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  conduct 
business  in,  say,  Paris  in  the  morning,  New 
York  in  early  afternoon,  and  Los  Angeles 
over  a  late  dinner — all  In  the  same  day!  For 
those  days  they  draw  straws,  literally.  "The 
loser  goes,"  says  Blinder. 

Despite  such  a  frenetic  schedule,  they  still 
manage  to  pursue  interests  outside  of  art. 
For  Ross,  a  car  collector,  it  Is  exotic  and 
luxury  automobiles:  for  Blinder,  also  a  col- 
lector, it  is  comic  books,  baseball  cards  and 
"gadgets." 

The  $500  Martin  Lawrence  Investment  is 
still  multiplying,  with  a  gallery  Just  opened 
in  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  Eventually  they 
want  to  own  a  string  of  galleries  around  the 
world.  They  are  also  branching  out  Into 
music  publishing. 

Financial  success  aside,  Ross  and  Blinder 
derive  personal  fulfillment  from  what  they 
do.  "Many  people  think  of  art  as  being  too 
expensive  to  own,"  says  Blinder,  "but  we 
help  make  it  possible  for  many  Individuals  of 
modest  means  to  enjoy  both  the  esthetic  and 
Investment  value  of  fine  art."  c 


QUAYLE    EMPLOYMENT    TRAINING 
PROPOSAL 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  employment  and  train- 
ing policy  in  this  country  has  been  bi- 
partisan cooperation.  Since  1961,  when 
President  John  Kennedy  first  proposed 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  Republicans  and  Democrats  have 
worked  together  on  initiatives  to  train 
and  place  the  disadvantaged  and  unem- 
ployed. Over  the  last  20  years  we  have 
launched  a  variety  of  programs  to  meet 
changing  economic  conditions  and  dif- 
ferent national  priorities.  While  pro- 
grams and  national  needs  changed  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  national  commitment 
to  assist  the  unemployed  has  been  con- 
stant. Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
have  recognized  the  Nation's  economic 
well-being  requires  a  trained  and  pro- 
ductive work  force. 

Rising  unemployment  and  the  current 
recession  could  jeopardize  this  consen- 
sus. Over  8.5  million  Americans  are  cur- 
rently out  of  work  and  the  administra- 
tion's own  advisers  predict  unemploy- 
ment will  go  to  9  percent  and  perhaps 
higher.  Rather  than  moving  to  ease  the 
difficulties  facing  the  unemployed  by 
providing  jobs  and  training,  the  admin- 
istration has  Indicated  its  intention  to 
seek  additional  budget  cuts  in  the  very 
programs  designed  to  assist  these 
workers. 

This  shortsighted  policy  will  signifi- 
cantly lessen  the  benefits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program  for 
far  too  many.  As  history  has  shown  us, 
a  rising  tide  does  not  lift  all  boats.  Only 
those  with  skills,  education,  and  experi- 
ence will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  generated  by  an  ex- 
panding economy.  Even  when  times  are 
good,  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
working  for  less  tihan  a  living  wage.  In 
1979,  4.6  million  people  employed  full 
time  earned  less  than  a  poverty  level 
income. 

These  individuals  tend  to  be  young, 
minority,  from  poor  families  and  have 
less  formal  education  than  the  average 
worker.  Many  of  them  are  women  head- 


ing housebolds.  These  workers  are  hard- 
est hit  in  a  recession  and  are  forced  to 
rely  on  welfare  and  other  forms  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  make  ends  meet.  These 
are  the  very  individuals  who  can  benefit 
most  from  training.  Yet  these  are  the 
individuals  the  administration  is  punish- 
ing when  it  eliminates  training  programs, 
curtails  funds  for  vocational  and  adult 
education,  and  removes  the  incentives 
for  the  poor  to  seek  work  rather  than 
welfare.  Hopefully  the  administration's 
predictions  for  an  end  to  the  recession 
next  spring  will  prove  accurate  and  the 
economic  recovery  will  take  hold,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  those  most  vulnerable  in 
an  economic  downturn  will  realize  any 
of  the  benefits. 

The  decades  of  the  1980's  and  1990's 
present  another  chance  to  address  this 
critical  problem.  Unlike  earlier  decades 
when  a  surplus  of  unskilled  workers  com- 
peted for  entry  level  jobs,  economists  are 
predicting  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  Technological 
advances  will  create  new  industries,  ca- 
reers and  occupations,  and  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  trained  workers.  De- 
clining birth  rates,  increased  longevity 
and  other  demographic  shifts  will  esca- 
late the  bidding  for  skilled  employees. 
The  labor  surplus  of  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties will  be  gone.  For  the  first  time  in 
this  century,  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  will  exceed  the  supply. 

This  changing  economy  oilers  both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity.  The  chal- 
lenge will  be  to  take  seriously  the  predic- 
tions about  our  labor  markets  and  use 
that  knowledge  to  develop  sensible  poli- 
cies to  prepare  people  for  new,  more  de- 
manding occupations. 

This  dynamic  also  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  employment  among 
the  millions  of  disadvantaged  and  struc- 
turally unemployed  by  improving  their 
skills  to  enable  them  to  compete  more 
effectively. 

While  the  overall  track  record  for 
CETA  is  mixed  there  is  an  increasing 
body  of  evidence  that  training  is  cost  ef- 
fective in  improving  the  long-term  earn- 
ings and  employment  of  the  disadvan- 
taged : 

Participants  in  classroom  training 
earned  an  average  of  $300  more  a  year 
than  a  comparable  group  not  in  training. 

Those  who  trained  on  the  job  earned 
between  $400  and  $900  more  a  year. 

Almost  70  percent  of  those  who  com- 
pleted training  were  employed  2  years 
after  leaving  the  program  and  the  vast 
majority  were  working  in  the  private 
sector. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  on-the-job 
training  returns  $2.18  in  benefits  to  the 
community.  Positive  cost  benefits  are 
also  realized  for  Job  Corps  and  classroom 
training. 

Other  tangible  benefits  include  reduc- 
tions in  crime,  welfare  payments,  and 
other  income  transfers. 

The  issue  in  the  reauthorization  of 
CETA  must  be  considered  in  light  of  this 
experience  and  the  changing  economy. 
The  central  question  to  be  answered  is, 
What  Federal  policy  is  most  appropriate 
to  meet  the  coming  challenge  and  how 
can  it  most  effectively  be  carried  out? 
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Questions  of  resources  and  delivery  sys- 
tems should  follow. 

I  commend  Senator  Quayle  for  hav- 
ing begun  the  debate  and  for  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  Federal  role 
and  the  need  for  national  leadership  on 
this  issue.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  to  achieve  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  this  important  national 
problem. 

The  nature  of  the  economic  challenge 
we  face  suggests  the  principles  of  a  re- 
vamped employment  policy : 

The  need  is  to  transform  the  crazy 
quilt  of  federally  supported  employment 
and  training  programs  into  a  coherent 
system  that  can  respond  to  the  coimtry's 
changing  manpower  needs. 

This  reform  should  not  be  limited  to 
CETA.  It  should  encompass  the  employ- 
ment service,  vocational  education,  WIN. 
and  other  related  programs. 

The  responsibilities  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  must  be  reex- 
amined. The  proper  role  of  business,  edu- 
cation and  labor  must  be  sorted  out.  New 
partnerships  must  be  forged. 

Governors  must  play  a  greater  role  in 
coordinating  related  programs  in  their 
States,  but  decisionmaking  should  con- 
tinue to  rest  with  community  officials 
most  familiar  with  local  needs.  States 
can  do  more  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  local  programs  in  meet- 
ing national  objectives. 

Local  elected  officials,  as  the  chief  eco- 
nomic developers  of  their  communities, 
must  be  participants  in  planning  and  di- 
recting human  resource  programs. 

Business  must  be  a  willing  and  active 
partner  if  these  programs  are  to  succeed. 
If  business  is  to  hire  program  graduates, 
employers  must  have  a  say  in  designing 
programs  that  will  produce  the  skilled 
workers  they  seek. 

Labor  must  be  at  the  table  to  represent 
the  views,  concerns  and  interests  of 
workers.  Experience  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  has  shown  labor  man- 
agement cooperation  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  solving  the  problems  of  dislo- 
cated workers. 

Adequate  resources  should  be  budg- 
eted to  meet  the  country's  critical  em- 
ployment and  training  needs.  Ways 
should  be  found  to  augment  limited  pub- 
lic dollars  with  private  sector  resources. 

Resources  must  be  allocated  in  a  way 
to  maximize  their  impact  on  regions, 
communities  and  individuals  with  the 
greatest  need. 

Fewer  Federal  resources  will  require 
new  economies  of  scale.  One  alternative 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  separate  ju- 
risdictions funded  directly  from  Wash- 
ington. Financial  incentives  should  be 
used  to  encourage  smaller  jurisdictions 
to  combine  their  programs.  Continued 
direct  funding  of  major  cities  and  coun- 
ties should  be  provided. 

A  menu  of  labor  market  services 
should  be  available  but  priority  should  be 
given  to  identifying  industries  and  oc- 
cupations that  are  growing  and  provid- 
ing workers  with  the  training  and  educa- 
tion they  need  to  compete  for  these  jobs. 

Services  should  be  available  to  all 
workers,  with  the  most  expensive  ra- 


tioned according  to  a  sliding  scale  of 
need. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  assisting 
those  with  the  greatest  problems — dis- 
advantaged youth,  women  who  are  heads 
of  households,  and  the  structurally  un- 
employed, dislocated  workers  from  hard- 
pressed  regions. 

The  objective  must  be  to  improve  the 
employability  and  earnings  of  those  who 
participate.  More  resources  must  be  in- 
vested in  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
commitments  made  for  a  sustained  pe- 
riod if  the  desired  gains  are  to  be 
achieved. 

The  special  needs  of  youth  must  be 
dealt  with  through  programs  that  em- 
phasize basic  education  as  well  as  work 
experience.  Performance  standards 
should  emphasize  benchmarks  of  em- 
ployability rather  than  placement  and 
short-term  earnings. 

For  women  the  goal  must  be  to  narrow 
the  earnings  gap  as  well  as  increase 
earnings. 

,  The  system  should  be  national  while 
allowing  local  communities  the  flexibil- 
ity to  design  the  best  means  to  solve  both 
local  and  national  problems. 

A  permanent  authorization  should  be 
sought  and  a  smooth  transition  from  the 
current  legislation  arranged  to  minimize 
the  disruption  to  communities  and 
individuals. 

I  believe  the  principles  I  have  outlined 
are  compatible  with  many  of  the  objec- 
tives Senator  Quayle  has  proposed.  I, 
too,  look  forward  to  continuing  the  pub- 
lic debate  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  and  I  welcome  the  ideas  and  com- 
ments of  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
important  national  issue.* 


WHATS  NEXT  FOR  CETA 

•  Mr  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
is  wrestling  with  many  aspects  of  unem- 
ployment: Dislocated  workers  in  dis- 
tressed industries,  training  for  the 
"hard-to-employ,"  job  creation  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  attractiveness  of 
welfare  as  an  alternative  to  work,  and 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor  in  some 
industries.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  our  8  percent  unemployment  rate 
overall  and  our  19  percent  rate  for  youth. 
The  central  question  we  face  is  how  best 
to  deal  with  the  issues  of  unemployment 
and  training.  For  many  years  we  have 
dealt  only  with  the  symptoms  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  form  of  increased  wel- 
fare benefits,  public  service  jobs,  and 
more  Government  spending  for  con- 
tracted services.  Clearly  we  must  take  a 
longer  look  at  such  efforts,  however  well- 
intentioned,  and  develop  a  strategy 
which  will  address  the  underlying  causes 
of  unemployment  and  skills  shortages. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  America's  pro- 
gram in  this  area  has  been  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
I  CETA).  Having  undergone  many  evolu- 
tions since  its  inception  in  the  early 
1970's,  it  is  time  to  step  back  and  eval- 
uate all  of  its  components,  their  effec- 
tiveness, their  costs,  their  accomplish- 
ments, and  their  potential  to  meet  cur- 
rent demands  on  the  labor  market. 

CETA  is  due  for  reauthorization  next 
year  and  there  is  broad  consensus  that 
any  revisions  in  it,  whether  they  turn  out 


to  be  major  or  minor,  should  be  made 
only  after  exhaustive  oversight  of  the 
existing  program  and  its  adnunislrative 
apparatus,  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  what 
goals  are  to  be  met  in  a  Federal  employ- 
ment and  training  policy.  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Senator  Quayle.  for 
his  initiative  in  holding  early  hearings  by 
the  Employment  and  productivity  Sub- 
committee to  discuss  some  broad  con- 
cepts in  employment  and  training. 

These  hearings  produced  valuable  in- 
put from  current  CETA  prime  sponsor;. 
State  governments,  community-based 
organizations,  private  sector  contractors, 
client  gro'jps.  and  business.  All  of  these 
groups  and  individuals  have  helped  the 
subcommittee  enormously  in  shaping  a 
tentative  blueprint  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  a  federally-aisisted  emploj-menl 
and  trainirtg  program. 

After  the  administration  s  views  and 
recommendations  are  taken  into  careful 
account,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
cannot  proceed  to  a  timely  consideration 
of  the  new  bill,  a  measure  which  I  hope 
will  have  support  from  all  sectors  be- 
hind it,  ranging  from  President  Reagan 
to  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Allow  me  to  emphasize  one  point, 
however,  in  conclusion.  While  CETA  has 
contributed  many  measurable  achieve- 
ments to  society,  there  is  an  indisputable 
need  for  some  major  changes  in  its  con- 
struction and  goals. 

We  should  not  settle  for  a  reauthor- 
ization which  perpetuates  its  worst  as- 
pects along  with  the  good.  Among  that 
which  needs  to  be  done:  The  delivery 
system  needs  to  be  streamlined,  regula- 
tions pruned,  target  populations  better 
defined,  performance  standards  insti- 
tuted, the  active  participation  of  busi- 
ness in  the  actual  planning  and  struc- 
turing of  programs  encouraged,  and, 
finally,  human  capital  development  pro- 
grams separated  from  income  mainte- 
nance programs.  If  we  can  accomplish 
such  a  necessary  c\erhaul.  I  have  z.o 
doubt  that  the  potential  for  improved 
effectiveness  and  accoimtability  of  these 
programs  will  justify  their  continuation. 

I  look  forward  to  cosponsoring  a  bill 
along  with  Senator  Quayle  which  ui- 
corporates  these  changes  and  which 
should  have  broad  bipartisan  support.* 


FARNHAM  DUDGEON 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  have  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  newspaper  article  that  appeared  in 
the  November  15.  1981.  Frankfort  State 
Journal.  Although  the  story  has  as  its 
major  focus  the  history  and  future  pros- 
pects of  a  building  at  the  comer  of 
Main  and  High  Streets  in  Kentucky's 
capital  city,  it  also  has  much  to  say 
about  the  life  and  forward  looking  at- 
titude of  one  of  Kentucky's  outstand- 
ing civic  leaders,  the  present  owner  of 
the  building,  my  good  friend,  Pamham 
Dudgeon. 

Farnham's  attention  to  the  nature  of 
"lot  193"  only  serves  to  point  up  his  keen 
awareness  of  the  need  to  preserve  our 
historical  heritage  in  a  functional,  com- 
monsense   manner.  This  awareness  is. 
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however,  not  restricted  to  matters  of 
historical  preservation. 

In  his  positions  as  mayor  of  Frank- 
fort, a  city  commissioner,  and  a  leader 
of  many  community  service  organiza- 
tions. Pamham  has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  an  unsurpassed  flair 
for  recognizing  the  big  picture.  The  State 
Journal's  reference  to  Famham's  role  in 
the  development  of  the  Capital  Plaza, 
the  cornerstone  of  the  revitalization  and 
continuing  growth  of  the  area,  is  a  prime 
example.  It  is  a  truly  wise  man  who  has 
a  broad  enough  historical  perspective  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  a  mid-lPth 
century  building  while  at  the  same  time 
displaying  enough  foresight  and  initia- 
tive to  play  the  key  role  in  providing  the 
impetus  for  the  building  complex  vital 
to  the  future  of  Frankfort. 

Such  a  man  is  my  friend  Famham 
Dudgeon.  I  commend  the  aforemen- 
tioned article  concerning  him  and  his 
little  comer  of  the  world  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
SpnuT  OF  Lot  193  Living  on  E.  Main 

Dig  down  a  foot  or  two  in  the  ground 
around  Frankfort  and  a  part  of  the  Capital 
City's  Illustrious  history  often  reveals  Itself. 

Studying  bones,  bricks,  bottles,  bullets, 
even  shell-encrusted  stones  helps  trace  the 
development  of  Frankfort. 

When  a  new  sidewalk  and  steps  were  un- 
der construction  at  100  E.  Main,  Famham 
Dudgeon  noticed  pieces  of  red  brick  were  un- 
covered during  the  excavation.  Had  he  found 
a  card  of  wool,  perhaps  a  hat.  or  an  old  bottle 
of  grog,  the  history  of  the  corner  lot  at  Main 
and  High,  which  he  purchased  in  1954  as  the 
result  of  an  advertisement  in  the  State  Jour- 
nal, would  have  been  confirmed  beyond 
doubt.  Yet  the  chips  of  brick  were  further 
confirmation  his  lot  once  contained  a  tavern, 
which  may  have  been  named  the  Sign  of  the 
Cocked  Hat. 

For  almost  30  years.  100  East  Maine  has 
been  the  home  of  Dudgeon's  Community  and 
Suburban  Press  Service,  a  weekly  and  dally 
newspaper  syndicate.  That's  one  of  the  lives 
of  the  structure  on  the  familiar  corner,  re- 
ferred to  in  older  official  documents  as  Lot 
193  or  the  "Cocked  Hat  Lot."  Since  the  turn 
of  the  1800's.  it  has  probably  been  the  site 
of  a  hatting  business  and  tavern,  definitely 
a  residence.  Rebecca-Ruth  Candy.  Wiley  Floor 
Covering  and  Appliances,  a  publishing  and 
printing  shop  (Dudgeon's);  in  the  months 
ahead  It  could  become  the  home  of  a  sophis- 
ticated computer.  "Something  was  here  be- 
fore this  building  was  built,  there  is  an 
another  foundation  under  it,"  he  explained. 

Blue  and  manlla  folders  in  Dudgeon's  office 
hold  much  of  the  story  of  the  corner  lot. 
papers  prepared  by  Nettle  Glenn  and  William 
J.  Hearn.  Kentucky  historians  who  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  study 
Ing  the  Capital  City's  past.  Their  letters 
and  studies  trace  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
the  people  who  put  them  on  the  Cocked  Hat 
Lot,  number  193  in  the  old  deed  books.  Dud- 
geon believes  his,  and  other  historic  buildings 
in  Frankfort,  have  a  life,  a  spirit;  to  the  Mod 
generation  they  have  "vibes."  And.  they  cre- 
ate a  sense  of  attachment  and  vitality  which, 
he  believes,  demands  such  structures  be 
splffied-up  periodically,  given  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint,  a  new  sidewalk,  an  refurbished  inte- 
rior, even  made  the  subject  of  a  straw  poll 
about  shutters  for  the  windows. 

Dudgeon  bought  100  East  Main  in  1954 
from  A.  C.  Wiley  who  moved  his  floor  cover- 
ing and  appliance  business  to  Broadway. 

"When  we  took  it  over  one  of  our  first  con- 
siderations was  renovating  It,  to  turn  it  to 
our  needs.  We  considered  restoring  It  to  its 
original  appearance  .  .  .  but  we  didn't  .  .  . 


perhaps  we  didn't  have  the  vision  or  the  sense 
of  history  which  exists  today. 

"We  bought  it  to  conduct  a  business.  It 
had  some  historic  value,  although  no  famous 
person  lived  there  that  we  know  of.  But  we 
tried,  as  we  went  along,  to  adapt  it,  to  keep 
It  up,"  he  said. 

'In  1954,  only  nine  yeirs  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  national  and  local  em- 
phasis was  on  urban  renewal,  tearing  down 
aged,  blighted  areas  and  replacing  old  and 
dilapidated  structures  with  modem,  more 
functional  buildings.  The  historic  preserva- 
tion movement,  which  in  the  past  20  years 
has  saved  thousands  of  structures  of  all 
kinds,  was  in  its  Infancy  and  had  a  very 
small  constituency.  (Ironically.  Dudgeon 
once  served  as  chairman  of  the  city's  Urban 
Renewal  Authority,  and  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Capital 
Plaza.) 

He  was  one  of  the  first  property  owners  in 
the  post  WWn  era  to  renovate  a  downtown 
property.  "We  did  it  early,  and  I  think  it's 
a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done  with 
many  pieces  of  property. 

"If  a  building  can  be  kept  productive  and 
tiseful,  it  ought  to  be  renovated.  It's  better  to 
make  certain  old  structures  functional  rather 
than  Just  eliminating  them.  After  all,  a  build- 
ing Is,  to  a  degree,  a  living,  vital  thing  ...  it 
deserves  care.  Look  at  what  renovation  has 
done  to  buildings  on  Broadway,  to  the  one 
which  the  courthouse  will  occupy  .  .  ." 

The  present  100  East  Main  building,  its 
stone  walls  between  18  and  24  inches  thick, 
was  erected  between  1854  and  1871.  A  map 
of  the  city  of  1854  didn't  show  it;  the  1871 
map  did.  "At  one  time  It  was  probably  a 
combination  house  and  business,  built  by 
some  sort  of  a  tradesman  who  lived  on  the 
Main  St.  floor  and  had  his  shop  on  the  High 
Street  side.  The  simple  lines  indicate  to  me 
the  builder  came  from  a  rural  background, 
perhaps  English  or  Irish.  I've  seen  many 
buildings  in  Ireland  which  resemble  it," 
Dudgeon  said. 

According  to  Hearn,  the  Sign  of  the 
Cocked  Hat  "refers  to  an  early  1800  hatting 
business  in  Frankfort.  Mr.  James  McClean 
owned  and  had  his  business  on  some  part  of 
Lot  193  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury." An  advertisement  in  the  Frankfort 
newspaper  "Palladium"  of  November.  1801, 
announced  a  hatting  business  had  been 
started  in  the  "house  lately  occupied  by 
Adam  Caldwell  by  James  McClean,"  and  that 
he  "hopes  to  merit  a  share  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage by  the  unremitting  industry  and  at- 
tention to  the  orders  of  his  customers."  In 
1810  another  newspaper  advertisement  in  the 
"Argus  of  Western  America"  of  1810,  it  was 
announced  the  partnership  operating  the 
hatting  business  was  dissolved  and  N.  B.  Wil- 
liam Porter  became  the  sole  proprietor. 

In  her  research  of  the  history  of  Lot  193, 
Mrs.  Glenn  said  a  plat  of  Frankfort  was  re- 
corded with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1805.  specifying  lots  in  the  city  were 
to  be  rectangular  and  of  equal  size."  The  ex- 
ception was  Lot  193.  "its  triangular  base  rest- 
ing on  High  St..  its  top  pointing  up  Cemetery 
Hill."  The  sides  of  the  triangle  were  Mont- 
gomery (now  Main  St.) ,  Broadway  and  High. 
"It  looks  like  a  cocked  hat  lot,"  Dudgeon 
chuckled. 

By  1815,  Haydon  Edward  deeded  Lot  193 
which  had  been  divided  Into  smaller  parcels, 
to  Richard  Taylor.  "Entries  seem  to  indi- 
cate." Mrs.  Glenn  explained,  "that  around 
1814  innkeeper  Richard  Taylor  decided  to 
widen  his  business  operations  and  he  chose 
Lot  193  for  this  purpose.  The  thirsty  traveler 
entered  the  tavern  on  the  ground  floor  (High 
St.) .  To  the  right  was  a  bar,  to  the  left  a  fire- 
place with  a  wide  and  generous  hearth  where 
the  cooking  was  done." 

"Sleeping  rooms  on  the  second  floor  had 
three-quarter  bunks  or  a  double  bed,  chair, 
wash  stand,  pitcher  and  bowl." 
And,  there  was  the  necessary  privy  In  the 


rear  of  the  tavern,  situated  on  a  very  small 
lot  which  Dudgeon  \xaA  to  buy  when  h«  pur- 
chased the  building. 

The  chips  of  red  brick  he  saw  when  the 
new  sidewalk  and  steps  were  built  last  sum- 
mer which  convinced  Dudgeon  a  tavern  pre- 
ceded him  some  170  years  ago.  Mrs.  Glenn 
found  an  ordinance  passed  June  12,  1820,  in 
which  it  wa£,  "ordained  by  the  trustees  of 
Frankfort  that  the  part  of  the  lot  commonly 
called  the  Cocked  Hat  frounting  on  Mont- 
gomery St.  (Main  today)  which  extends  from 
the  intersection  of  High  and  Montgomery  to 
the  part  owned  by  Benjamin  Hickman  he 
and  they  are  directed  to  make  a  foot  pave- 
ment with  brick  at  least  eight  feet  wide,  well 
seciu-ed  with  suitable  line  of  kurb  (sic) 
stones  and  graduated  agreeable  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  for  supervising  the 
pavement." 

When  the  Capital  Ave.  bridge  was  com- 
pleted in  1938,  a  traffic  plan  existed  calling 
for  Capital  Ave.  to  be  extended  through  100 
East  Main  to  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
State  Office  Building.  In  1954,  Just  after  he 
bought  the  site.  Dudgeon  was  in  City  Hall 
and  found  out  the  city's  master  traffic  plan 
called  for  the  same  extension  to  the  location 
of  the  14-story  state  building.  The  talking 
stage  is  as  far  as  the  proposal  ever  got. 

"Thousands  of  people  go  by  this  comer 
every  day.  When  we  painted  last  summer  we 
took  down  the  shutters  and  debated  whether 
to  put  them  back.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
comment  pro  and  con  so  we  conducted  a 
straw  poll.  The  shutters  won.  I've  asked  my- 
self, how  many  lives  does  a  building  have?"^ 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  4  P,M.    • 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  the 
Record  be  kept  open  until  4  p.m.  today 
for  the  introduction  of  bills,  resolutions, 
and  Record  inserts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  item  on  the  calendar  today  that  is 
cleared  for  consideration  on  this  side, 
and  that  is  Calendar  Order  No.  390,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  45.  Could  I 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  that 
item  is  cleared  on  his  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  item  has 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RIGHTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OP 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  390,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 45. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  concurrent  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  45) 
e.Ypressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afgani- 
stan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  45,  I  believe  it  to  be  impera  - 
tive  that  the  Congress  go  on  record  in 
expressing  our  deep  concern  over  the 
continued  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  Soviet  invasion,  I  have  taken 
the  floor  no  less  than  15  times  so  as  to 
keep  attention  focused  on  this  brutal  art. 

It  has  been  nearly  2  years  since  the 
Soviets  sent  85,000  troops  into  that  small 
nonalined  Moslem  nation,  in  a  brutal 
attempt  to  bring  that  country  into  the 
Russian  orbit.  Yet,  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan have  demonstrated  a  remark- 
able resolve  against  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  a  foreign  nation  which 
holds  values  completely  alien  to  flli 
Afghans. 

Last  week,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  urged  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet forces  from  Afghanistan.  It  was  the 
third  time  since  the  invasion  that  the 
world  community  has  censured  the  So- 
viet Union  for  that  action.  The  vote  in 
the  United  Nations,  which  was  con- 
ducted on  November  18.  found  116  na- 
tions voting  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
23  opposed,  with  12  abstentions.  It  was 
an  impressive  refutation  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

The  resolve  of  the  Afghan  resistance 
has  been  documented  time  and  time 
again  through  press  reports  of  journal- 
ists who  have  been  smuggled  into  Af- 
ghanistan. The  rebels  have  become  more 
effective  in  carrying  out  c(X)rdinated  at- 
tacks on  Soviet  troops  and  the  remnants 
of  the  Afghan  Army,  most  of  whom  have 
deserted  to  the  rebel  side. 

The  Soviets  still  maintain  the  capacity 
to  take  temporary  control  of  rural  dis- 
tricts. However,  the  rebels  quickly  re- 
turn once  they  have  left.  Soviet  convoys 
can  travel  the  main  roads  only  if  they 
are  heavily  defended.  The  resistance  has 
demonstrated  an  impressive  capacity  to 
inflict  heavj"  casualties  among  Soviet 
troops  who  are  armed  with  the  most 
sophisticated  weapons  in  their  military 
arsenals. 

Mr.  President,  the  tenacity  of  the 
rebels  is  most  impressive.  But  it  is  also 
a  strong  tribute  to  their  great  desire  to 
recapture  their  status  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  just  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  become  another  satellite 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  on  record  today  in  opposition 
to  the  continued  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan.  It  demonstrates  to  all, 
friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  United 
States  has  not  forgotten  this  infamous 
deed  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. It  demonstrates  we  will  not 
forget  this  occupation  until  the  last  So- 
viet troop  is  withdrawn  from  that  coun- 
try and  the  Afghans  are  left  in  peace  to 
determine  what  form  of  government  best 
suits  them. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Air.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  45,  a  resolution  express- 
ing support  for  the  people  of  Afghanis- 
tan. 

On  November  19,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  voted  overwhelmingly 


to  condemn  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. I  was  encouraged  to  note  that 
the  traditional  majority,  consisting  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  allies,  and  nations 
professing  nonalinement,  did  not  hold 
together  on  the  vote.  Of  the  78  nonalined 
nations,  65  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, against  only  13  in  opposition.  The 
debate  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  on  December  27,  1979, 
make  consideration  of  this  resolution  a 
timely  event  indeed. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion, my  purpose  is  not  to  endorse  any 
particular  policy  option.  That  is  some- 
thing for  the  Congress  to  debate  in  the 
future.  The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is 
simple;  it  expresses  the  support  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
ssnting  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  people  of  Afghanistan  in  their 
struggle  against  Soviet  imperialism. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  it  before, 
but  I  think  it  bears  repeating,  that  I  am 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  lack  of  sus- 
tained outrage  in  this  country  at  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  its  weaker  neighbor. 
Until  the  Soviet  invasion,  Afghanistan 
was  a  nonalined  nation.  It  conducted  its 
own  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  and 
had  actually  made  significant  progress 
economically  and  socially  in  the  decade 
of  democratic  freedoms  and  representa- 
tive government  brought  about  by  the 
1964  constitution. 

Now,  however,  it  has  been  brutally 
subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As  peo- 
ple who  enjoy  the  freedom  to  participate 
in  the  Government  of  our  Nation — free- 
dom that  has  been  secured  and  main- 
tained at  incalculable  cost  by  previous 
generations — we  ought  to  resolutely  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Un'on's  cynical  disre- 
gard for  individual  liberty  and  national 
sovereignty. 

In  her  speech  before  the  United  Na- 
tions in  support  of  the  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  invasion,  our  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  made 
one  of  the  most  forthright  statements  on 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  sub- 
sequent brutalization  of  its  people  I  have 
seen  from  an  American  ofBcial.  Without 
objection,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Am- 
bassador Kirkpatrick's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
our  consideration  of  the  implications  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  wUl 
end  soon,  because  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  Soviet  occupation  will  end  soon.  I 
do  hope,  and  firmly  believe,  that  we  will 
not  forget  our  traditional  commitment 
to  individual  freedom  and  national  sov- 
ereignty when  we  consider  our  response 
to  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  by  Ambassador 
Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
launched  on  Christmas  Eve  nearly  two  years 
a^o,  was  a  momentous  event  that  altered  the 
climate  and,  indeed,  the  course  of  world  pol- 
itics. The  invasion  was  a  grave  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  which  enjoins 


all  Members  to  "refrain  in  their  International 
relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state."  As  such,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  shook  the 
verj  foundations  of  world  order. 

The  far-reaching  consequences  of  this 
event  should  by  now  be  apparent  to  all  of 
us.  It  had  a  shattering  effect  upon  the  pros- 
pects for  the  continued  stability  of  South 
Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  deepening  anxi- 
eties throughout  this  vital  region  and  rais- 
ing the  specter  of  a  wider  conflict.  It  also 
severely  aggravated  tensions  between  East 
and  West.  More  than  any  single  event  In 
recent  years,  the  Soviet  invasion  impelled  a 
widespread  reassessment  of  the  world  situ- 
ation based  upon  a  new  and  more  sol>er  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger  that  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  now  pose  to  global  stability 
and  world  peace.  The  invasion  thus  marked 
a  watershed  in  the  postwar  era,  bringing  to  a 
definitive  conclusion  a  period  of  optimism 
concerning  the  evolution  of  Soviet  policy  and 
Intentions. 

Nowhere,  of  course,  have  the  consequences 
been  more  Immediately  or  harshly  felt  than 
in  Afghanistan  Itself.  No  sector  of  Afghan 
society  has  been  spared  the  consequences  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  and  the  ruthless  effort 
to  impose  upon  the  Afghan  people  a  Coxa- 
munist  totalitarian  system — an  effort  that 
began  in  1978  with  the  initial  Communist 
coup  overthrowing  the  Daoud  government. 
Almost  three  million  people,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  Afghan  population,  have  t>een 
forced  to  flee  their  country  and  now  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  refugee  group  In  the 
world.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  been 
killed.  Afghanistan's  educated  class  has  been 
decimated.  Whole  villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed, their  inhabitants  killed  or  forced 
to  flee.  Mosques  have  been  desecrated  and 
religious  leaders  Jailed  or  murdered.  Schools 
have  been  turned  into  centers  of  political 
indoctrination.  The  country's  economic  and 
social  Infrastructure  of  roads,  power  and 
communication  networks,  hospitals,  and  ed- 
ucational institutions  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged and  in  many  instances  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

It  Is  rarely  noted  that  Afghanistan  made 
significant  economic  and  social  progress  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  democratic  freedoms  and 
representative  government  brought  about  by 
the  1964  constitution.  All  this — and  more — 
has  now  been  undone. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  In  the  past 
to  conquer  Afghanistan.  But  nothing  In  the 
country's  long  history — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  devastating  attacks  more 
than  750  years  ago  by  Genghis  Khan — re- 
sembles the  destruction  wreaked  In  Afghani- 
stan since  1978. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kabul  regime 
have  tried  to  conceal  this  destruction  by  seal- 
ing the  country  off  from  Journalists  and 
other  foreign  observers,  and  from  humani- 
tarian organizations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  Nevertheless,  the  truth 
about  the  situation  there  and  about  the  ter- 
rible human  suffering  is  becoming  known  to 
the  world. 

How  far  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  go  In 
their  war  against  Afghanistan  Is  Indicated 
by  the  kind  of  weapons  they  have  used  there, 
including  little  boobytrap  mines  which  the 
Soviets  scatter  by  the  thousands  along  the 
paths  used  by  refugees  and  other  civilians. 
These  mines  are  frequently  disguised  as  ordi- 
nary household  Items  or  toys.  Children,  nat- 
urally the  least  wary,  are  the  ones  most  like- 
ly to  pick  them  up.  If  they  do,  they  risk 
being  killed  or  having  their  limbs  blown  off. 

On  April  10  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
signed  an  International  convention  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  such  weapons.  At  the  time, 
its  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  called  the  convention  "an  Illustra- 
tive example  of  the  posslbUity  of  reaching 
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agreements  on  measures  aimed  at  curbing 
the  arms  race."  The  real  '•Illustrative  exam- 
ple," however,  is  contained  In  the  Soviets- 
continued  use  In  Afghanistan  of  the  kind  of 
anti-personnel  weapons  prohibited  In  the 
treaty.  It  Is  an  example  that  Illustrates  both 
the  character  of  the  Soviet  Union  s  involve- 
ment in  Afghanistan  and  its  attitude — in 
this  instance,  at  least — toward  a  treaty  obli- 
gation. In  this  connection,  there  are  many 
reports  from  refugees  and  other  victims  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  that  lethal  and  incapaci- 
tating chemical  weapons  are  being  used  In 
Afghanistan,  in  violation  of  both  the  Ge- 
neva Protocol  of  1925  and  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

It  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  Sovlev  ac- 
tions in  Afghanistan  according  to  sny  mean- 
ingful interpretation  of  international  law. 
The  sole  exception  to  the  proscription  against 
the  use  of  force  in  international  relations  is 
provided  for  in  Article  51  of  the  Charter, 
which  affirms  "the  Inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  at- 
tack occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations."  But  not  even  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self has  suggested  that  it  has  been  the  vic- 
tim of  an  armed  attack. 

Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  how  Af- 
ghanistan might  conceivably  have  posed  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  decades  the 
Soviet  Union  had  proclaimed  to  the  whole 
world,  repeatedly,  that  its  relations  with  Af- 
ghanistan were  a  model  of  peaceful  co-exist- 
ence, a  prime  example  of  neighborly  rela- 
tions between  a  small  country  and  a  big 
country,  each  with  different  systems  of  gov- 
ernment and  social  structures,  but  living  to- 
gether in  peace  without  Interference.  Since 
1921  the  two  countries  had  signed  numerous 
treaties,  affirming  and  reaffirming  Moscow's 
respect  for  Afghanistan's  independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  and  promising  non-in- 
terference in  Afghan  affairs.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  furthermore,  that  Afghanistan 
was  a  member  of  the  Non- Aligned  Movement 
and  was  not  Involved  in  any  relationships 
that  Moscow  might  look  upon  with  concern. 

How,  then,  could  it  have  posed  a  threat? 
The  argument  is  advanced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  felt  threatened  by  the  turmoil  inside 
Afghanistan.  But  aside  from  student  riots 
fomented  by  Babrak  Karmal  and  his  follow- 
ers in  1965  and  a  brief  period  of  unrest  fol- 
lowing the  bloodless  Daoud  coup  in  1973, 
there  was  no  turmoil  at  all  In  Afghanistan 
before  April  27,  1978 — before,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Communists  violently  seized  power  in 
Kabul  and,  with  the  help  of  growing  num- 
bers of  Soviet  "advisers,"  began  forcibly  to 
impose  upon  the  people  of  Afghanistan  a 
foreign  ideology  and  a  totalitarian  system. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  apologists  for  the 
invasion  that  the  Soviet  Union  feared  that  a 
tide  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  might  sweep 
from  Afghanistan  into  its  Central  Asian  prov- 
inces. But  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would 
hardly  Justify  the  Soviet  invasion.  In  fact. 
the  Afghans  are  a  devout  people,  but  they 
have  not  tried  to  impose  their  beliefs  on 
others  and  historically  they  have  allowed 
minority  faiths  to  live  peacefully  within  their 
midst.  This  attitude  of  tolerance  is  character- 
istic of  the  Afghans  except  when  their  faith 
Itself  Is  attacked,  as  it  now  is  by  Communism. 
They  are  not  tolerant,  nor  should  they  be,  of 
an  attack  upon  their  freedom,  independence, 
and  Identity,  of  which  their  religion  is  an 
important  part.  But  there  should  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  threat  In  this  Instance 
is  to — not  from — the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  claims,  of  course, 
that  its  forces  were  invited  In  by  the  Kabul 
regime,  which  Invoked  Its  right  to  self- 
defense  under  Article  51.  But  so  far.  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  Kabul  regime  has 
produced  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
such  an  Invitation  was  ever  Issued.  It  is  hard 
to  Imagine  what  kind  of  evidence  they  could 
produce  since,  as  we  know,  the  invasion  pre- 
ceded the  Installation  of  Babrak  Karmal,  who 


wasn't  even  In  Afghanistan  at  the  time  his 
predecessor  was  overthrown  and  killed  by 
invading  Soviet  troops.  Of  late,  Babrak  Kar- 
mal has  taken  the  line  that  the  invitation 
was  issued  by  the  Afghan  Communist  Party. 
This,  of  course.  Is  actually  an  admission  that 
the  invitation  was  not  issued  by  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  Kabul  regime,  moreover,  has  no  legiti- 
macy whatsoever  in  the  eyes  of  the  Afghan 
people.  It  exists  only  by  virtue  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  is.  In  fact,  merely  an  appendage  of 
Moscow.  Soviet  personnel  direct  virtually  all 
aspects  of  its  administration,  Including  the 
Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Etefense,  Inte- 
rior, Information  and  Culture,  Justice,  and 
Economic  Planning.  Since  1979,  Soviet  per- 
bunnel  have  also  commanded  the  Afghan 
army  down  to  the  brigade  level  and  some- 
times down  to  the  company  level.  The  Soviets 
even  control  Afghanistan's  natural  resources, 
in  particular  natural  gas.  which  are  extracted 
in  a  one-sided  barter  arrangement  in  ex- 
change for  goods  used  to  sustain  the  Kabul 
regime. 

Suspicions  have  been  raised  that  the  Kabul 
regime  may  also  have  acceded,  in  a  treaty 
signed  earlier  this  year,  to  the  annexation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  Wakhan  corridor,  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  that  Joins  Afghanistan  with  China.  A 
de  facto  annexation  has  already  taken  place 
since  the  area — from  which  the  indigenous 
Kirghiz  tribes  have  been  forced  to  fle* — is 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  army. 

Given  the  Kabul  regime's  utter  subservi- 
ence to  Moscow.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
it  should  have  no  base  of  support  among 
the  Afghan  people.  It  is  propped  up  by  85,000 
Soviet  troops.  Yet  the  freedom  fighters — 
poorly  armed  and  trained,  and  virtually  de- 
fenseless against  some  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons  in  the  Soviet  arsenal — have 
been  able  to  deny  the  Soviets  control  of  per- 
haps 90  percent  of  the  countryside  and  have 
made  them  contest  many  of  the  most  Im- 
portant cities.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  stem 
the  disintegration  of  the  Afghan  army,  the 
regime  has  offered  many  times  normal  pay 
to  former  enlisted  men.  Yet  still  they  do  not 
turn  up.  while  draft-age  men  continue  to 
slip  out  of  the  cities  to  Join  the  resistance 
and  whole  units  of  the  army  desert  en  masse. 
The  regime  has  repeatedly  offered  an  am- 
nesty to  refugees  who  would  return  to  Af- 
ghanistan from  exile.  Yet  every  week  the 
refugee  centers  in  Pakistan  and  Iran  swell 
by  the  thousands. 

What  is  clear  today  was  clear  in  1979. 
Then,  as  now.  the  Kabul  regime  was  not 
threatened  by  an  outside  power,  Justifying 
defense  under  Article  51,  but  was  In  fact 
threatened  by  a  popular  uprising,  a  spon- 
taneous popular  uprising,  of  the  nation — of 
the  people  in  whom  na.lonhood  inheres  and 
solely  inheres  in  the  absence  of  a  legitimate 
government.  It  was  an  uprising  against  a 
regime  that  had  slaughtered  its  own  people, 
destroyed  their  homes,  sent  almost  half  a 
million  people  fleeing  Into  exile,  and  de- 
livered the  country  to  an  alien  force — an  up- 
rising that  continues  to  this  very  day  against 
the  present  regime  and  its  Soviet  masters. 

It  Is  this  uprising,  and  this  uprising  alone, 
that  is  Justified  to  Invoke  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  for  It  is  defending  the  Independence 
and  very  existence  of  the  Afghan  nation 
against  a  foreign  and  brutal  domination. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  doing  whatever  it  can  to  obscure  the  truth 
about  Afghanistan.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  understand  the  charge— repeated  by  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  before  this  body  in 
September — that  the  real  source  of  the  con- 
flict in  Afghanistan  is  foreign  interference 
by  the  United  States  and  China.  This  charge 
Is  ludicrous  but  also  revealing,  for  it  shows 
the  lengths  the  Soviet  Union  Is  forced  to  go 
to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  its  policy. 
There  are  only  two  realities  In  Afghanistan 


today:  the  Soviet  occupation  and  the  Afghan 
nation,  and  neither  is  compatible  with  the 
other.  The  Soviet  Union  can  conquer  Af- 
ghanistan only  by  eliminating  the  Afgtian 
nation.  This  the  world  must  not  permit  to 
happen,  for  if  Afghanistan  is  vanquished, 
no  Independent  nation  will  be  safe. 

The  draft  resolution  now  before  us,  like 
its  predecessors,  seeks  an  end  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan.  It  calls  for: 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops; 

Restoration  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
Integrity  and  non-alignment  of  Afghanistan: 

Restoration  of  the  rlgiht  of  the  Afghan 
people  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  economic  and  social  system,  free 
from  outside  Intervention,  coercion  or  re- 
straint; and 

Return  of  the  refugees  to  their  homeland. 

My  government  is  firmly  committed  to 
these  terms. 

The  struggle  of  the  Afghan  nation  for 
survival  Is  consistent  with  the  basic  and 
most  cherished  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  are  to  protect  national  Inde- 
pendence and  to  maintain  world  peace. 

It  is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  United 
Nations  should  affirm  the  basic  and  most 
cherished  purpose  of  the  Afghan  nation, 
which  is  to  regain  its  ancient  homeland  so 
that  it  may  once  again  be  Independent  and 
live  at  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45 »  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45  >,  with  its  preamble,  reads  as 
follows : 

S.  CoN.  Res.  45 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  supports  the  rights  of  all 
peoples  to  self-determination. 

Whereas  all  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  provide  practical  cooperation  where 
positive  United  States  policy  efforts  are 
made; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  military  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  deprives  the  Afghan  people  of 
their  right  of  self-determination  and  their 
right  to  a  government  consistent  with  their 
traditions; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaging  in 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  lives  and 
j;  roperty  of,  and  Is  attacking  the  traditional 
values  of.  the  people  of  Afghanistan: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaging  In 
a  systematic  policy  of  economic  exploitation 
in  Afghanistan; 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  plight  of  the  Afghan 
people:  and 

Whereas  the  valiant  Afghan  resistance 
against  Soviet  aggression  has  not  received 
the  level  of  moral  support  and  material 
assistance  from  the  free  world  which  such 
resistance  deserves  and  requires:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress expresses  its  deep  concern  with  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Afghan  people 
by  Soviet  forces  and  recognizes  the  tradi- 
tional commitment  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
independence  and  autonomy  and  the  appli- 
cability of  this  commitment  to  the  current 
situation  in  Afganlstan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE    HUNGER    STRIKE   OP   ANDREI 
SAKHAROV  AND  YELENA  BONNER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 246. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  246.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  246)  relative  to  the 
hunge-  strike  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonne.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  courtesy  in  discharging  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  from  the 
resolution  and  asking  that  it  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Percy),  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd>  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  50  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield  at  that  point,  if  I 
have  not  been  added  as  a  cosponsor,  I 
would  like  to  be  added. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  and 
honored  to  have  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLE)  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr,  Riecle  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  concern  that 
I  must  rise  this  afternoon  to  report  to 
mv  colleagues  on  the  fate  of  Andrei 
Dimitrievich  Sakharov,  one  of  the 
world's  most  tireless  crusaders  for  hu- 
man rights  and  intellectual  freedom. 

Cr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  have  commenced  a  hunger 
strike  in  Gorky,  U.S.S.R.,  to  press  for 
the  emigration  of  a  young  woman  en- 
gaged to  marry  Mrs.  Bonner's  son.  Re- 
ports have  reached  the  West  through 
friends  of  the  Sakharovs  and  just  this 
morning,  I  met  with  Dr.  Shakharov's 
stepdaughter,  Tanya  Yankelevich,  and 
his  stepson,  Aleksei  Semvonov,  who 
awaits  the  release  of  his  flance. 

Dr.  Sakharov  apparently  gave  the  So- 
viet leadership  a  months  advance  no- 
tice of  his  intentions  in  a  letter  he  sent 
to  Soviet  President  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
and  to  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ana- 
toly  P.  Aleksandrov  and  Yevgeny  P. 
Velikhov,  respectively.  Dr.  Sakharov, 
most  will  recall,  was  elected  to  full  mem- 
bership in  the  academy  in  1953  at  age 


32 — an  event  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  Soviet  science. 

Dr.  Sakharov  seeks  nothing  more  than 
permission  for  the  emigration  of  Yeliza- 
veta  Alekseyeva,  the  fiancee  of  Aleksei 
Semyonov,  Mrs.  Bonner's  son  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  4  years  ago.  Miss  Alek- 
seyeva lived  with  the  Sakharovs  in  Mos- 
cow until  Sakharov's  exile  last  year.  She 
was,  at  first,  allowed  to  visit  them  in 
Gorky  but  of  late,  Soviet  authorities  have 
discouraged  her  travels.  The  Sakharovs 
were  exiled  to  Gorky  last  year. 

I  should  note,  too,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
Dr.  Sakharov  managed  to  send  to  Mr. 
Robert  Bernstein  at  Random  House  pub- 
lishers in  New  York.  Mr.  Bernstein  is 
chairman  of  the  organization  Helsinki 
Watch,  which  seeks  to  monitor  the  bas- 
ket of  provisions  from  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords dealing  with  human  rights.  Sak- 
harov's letter,  accompanied  by  a  longer 
letter  addressed  to  all  his  foreign  col- 
leagues, relates  the  physicist's  sense  of 
responsibility  for  his  stepson  and  his 
daughter-in-law — they  were  married  by 
proxy  and  await  official  ceremonies  in 
the  West — and  says  that  he  "cannot  take 
a  calm  attitude  toward  their  years  of  suf- 
fering." Sakharov  notes  that  he  is 
"counting  on  help"  from  those  he  ad- 
dresses. 

Mr.  President,  this  lonely  story  from 
Gorky  will  receive  ample  attention  in 
the  West  because  the  figure  involved  is 
no  less  than  a  brilliant  Soviet  scientist 
and  the  1975  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  peace.  Yet  it  is  a  story  surely  repeated 
dozens  of  times  each  week  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  result  of  repressive  policies 
from  a  hateful  regime  that  rules  not 
through  the  consent  of  the  governed  but 
through  the  totalitarian  devices  of  terror 
and  intimidation. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is.  of  sorts,  a  living 
icon.  His  story  arouses  in  us  all  the  deep- 
est sense  of  sympathy  not  entirely  be- 
cause of  who  he  is,  but  more  because  of 
what  he  tries  to  say  to  us  all.  He  has  be- 
come a  symbol  for  the  world  of  what  it 
means  to  become  a  stranger  in  one's  own 
land:  a  prisoner  not  of  action,  but  of 
conscience. 

If  I  might  indulge  the  Senate  a  mo- 
ment, I  think  it  useful  to  recount 
precisely  why  Sakharov  finds  himself  in 
exile.  Of  his  career,  we  know  much  of 
its  brilliant  sparkle,  of  the  remarkable 
work  he  did  at  the  Lebedev  Institute  of 
Physics  in  Moscow  which  built  the  theo- 
retical foundation  for  fusion  physics.  It  is 
one  of  the  ironies  of  our  time  that  a  man 
so  devoted  to  peace  should  be  so  re- 
membered for  scientific  work  which  led 
to  the  creation  of  mankind's  first 
thermonuclear  weapon.  That  Sakharov  is 
widely  considered  the  "father"  of  the 
Soviet  H-bomb  should  not  obscure  the 
value  of  his  work  as  a  scientist.  In  a 
sense,  his  theoretical  work  also  played 
a  large  role  in  setting  physicists  to  work 
on  the  entire  question  of  fusion  physics 
and  the  p>eaceful  application  of  fusion 
in  energy  research. 

How  did  one  so  revered  in  the  Soviet 
scientific  community,  one  so  honored  by 
Soviet  bureaucrats  and  politicians,  reach 
the  point  of  exile?  Simply  by  speaking 


the  truth,  by  asking  questions  profound, 
and  by  arguing  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
the  iridividual. 

Looking  back,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Sakharov's  first  crit- 
icism of  official  Soviet  policy.  It  was  not 
a  tirade  against  the  leadership;  it  was 
not  a  blatant  overture  to  the  West.  It 
was  merely  an  argument  that  gifted 
students  in  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
allowed  to  study  mathematics.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  is  how  it  all  started. 

In  the  years  following  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev's denunciation  of  Stalin,  a  debate 
of  sorts  begim  in  the  Soviet  Union  over 
education  policy.  Khrushchev  had  argued 
that  students  should  spend  time  gaining 
"practical"  experience  as  field  or  fac- 
tory workers  when  they  reached  age  15 
or  16.  His  proposal  was  perhaps  anti- 
intellectuak  It  was  also  a  veiled  attempt 
to  supplement  the  U.S.S.R.'s  labor 
force — decimated  as  it  was  from  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  the  Stalin  purges. 

Sakharov  and  his  coUea^e  and  friend, 
Yakov  B.  Zeldovich,  argued  that  gifted 
students  should  be  allowed  to  pursue 
their  academic  work  uninterrupted.  They 
did  not  make  the  argument  exphcitly — 
they  did  not  need  to — but  their  own 
careers  were  ample  proof  that  the  most 
brilliant  of  theoretical  work  in  the  sci- 
ences is  frequently  done  by  younger  peo- 
ple. Sakharov  and  Zeldovich  argued  only 
that  gifted  students  be  allowed  an  ex- 
emption from  the  "practical"  learning 
requirement.  What  followed  was  a  rather 
extraordinary — in  the  Soviet  context — 
public  debate  over  educational  reform — 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  dis- 
cussions in  the  post-Stalin  era.  For  the 
faceless  Kremlin  bureaucrats  who  hov- 
ered darkly  in  the  shadows,  the  threat 
of  such  public  debate  was  easy  to  com- 
prehend. They  would  remember  young 
Sakharov  and  they,  we  all  know,  would 
soon  find  occasion  to  depose  Khrushchev. 

Sakharov's  maturation  as  a  scientist 
may  also  have  contributed  to  his  grow- 
ing sense  that  there  were  questions  about 
Soviet  society  that  needed  to  be  asked. 
Though  most  of  his  work  was  unpub- 
lished in  his  years  at  the  Lebedev  Insti- 
tute— that  being  the  fate  of  those  who 
labor  on  highly  classified  projects  with 
significant  military  implications — Sak- 
harov began  turning  his  intellectual 
skills  to  the  problems  of  the  universe: 
quark  theory,  universe  expansion,  the 
distribution  of  matter.  As  his  thinking 
evolved  from  particle  physics  to  imiverse 
theory,  so  his  intellectual  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union  turned  from  matters  of 
science  education  to  sociopolitical  ques- 
tions. 

We  know  from  underground  Soviet 
publications,  especially  the  Chronicle  of 
Current  Events,  that  Sakharov's  best- 
known  essay.  "Progress.  Coexistence  and 
Intellectual  Freedom,"  circulated  widely 
in  samizdat  circles  in  the  late  1960's.  We 
know  of  Sakharov's  fascination  with  the 
Czech  political  and  economic  reforms  in 
1968  and  his  horror  at  the  resulting  So- 
viet invasion.  We  know  that  a  memo  he 
circulated  in  1970  on  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic reform  cost  him  a  position  he  held 
at  the  Ministry  of  Medium  Machine 
Building.  And  we  know  that  Sakharov 
lent  his  considerable  prestige  and  leader- 
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ship  to  the  formation  of  a  Human  Rights 
Committee  within  the  U.S.S.R..  a  com- 
mittee which  has  served  to  coordinate 
and  document  the  wealth  of  writmg  and 
commentary  in  the  Soviet  Union's  di- 
verse and  vibrant  dissident  culture. 

It  is.  perhaps,  hard  for  as  to  under- 
stand how  mere  discussion  and  debate 
could  pose  such  problems  for  a  suspicious 
pohtical  leadership.  There  is  much  of  the 
paranoia  in  the  Kremlin  of  which  we 
understand  too  little.  But  we  know  that 
Sakharov  has  paid  an  inordinate  price 
for  being  outspoken,  and  for  being  cou- 
rageous enough  to  say  things  quietly 
which  had  to  be  said.  That  he  has  now 
chosen  to  place  his  life  in  peril — that  he 
is  joined  in  this  action  by  his  wife — must 
cause  us  more  than  passing  concern. 
Life  is  the  one  precious  commodity  which 
Sakharov  has  been  allowed  to  keep.  That 
he  should  now  risk  it  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  freedom  is  an  event  we  cannot 
ignore. 

In  rereading  Dr.  SakharoVs  thoughts 
on  peaceful  coexistence,  we  cannot  help 
but  be  struck  by  the  similarities  to  state- 
ments issued  frequently  by  Soviet  leaders 
and  by  U.S.  Presidents.  We  have  seen 
this  week  a  profound  commitment  to  nu- 
clear arms  control  and  reduction  issued 
by  our  own  President.  President  Reagan 
recalled  a  letter  he  wrote  recently  to 
President  Brezhnev  which  said,  in  part; 

The  peoples  of  the  world  .  ,  .  have  very 
much  In  common.  They  want  the  dignity  of 
having  some  control  over  their  Individual 
lives,  their  destiny.  They  want  to  work  at  the 
craft  or  trade  of  their  own  choosing  and  to 
be  fairly  rewarded.  They  want  to  raise  their 
famUles  In  peace,  without  harming  anyone 
or  suffering  any  harm  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  very  prin- 
ciples for  which  Andrei  Sakharov  will 
now  hazard  starvation  and.  even,  death. 
The  Soviet  leadership  has  refused  his 
plea.  Perhaps  they  will  listen  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  today,  in 
offering  the  following  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  they 
will  listen  to  this  body  as  well.  We  must 
associate  ourselves  with  Sakharov's 
struggle  for  it  is  indeed  the  struggle  of  all 
those  who  cherish  peace,  freedom,  and 
hiunan  dignity. 

The  resolution  asks  only  that  we  ac- 
knowledge the  courage  of  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  wife  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
acknowledge  the  commitments  it  made 
at  Helsinki.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do,  but 
do  it  we  must. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Robert  Bernstein, 
of  the  Association  of  American  Publish- 
ers, has  received  from  Dr.  Sakharov  a 
letter  describing  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  him  to  his  hunger  strike  and  the 
purposes  thereof.  It  is  entitled  "A  Letter 
to  My  Foreign  Colleagues."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  along  with  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Bernstein  by  which  it  was  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

October   9.    1981. 
Association  or  American  Publishers. 
Martin  Levin. 
Robert  Bernstein. 

Dear  Friends;  I  am  aware  of  the  Interest 
you  are  taking  in  my  plight  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  It. 


On  November  22.*  I  and  my  wife  Elena 
Bonner,  having  despaired  to  break  through 
the  KGB-bullt  wall  by  any  other  means, 
are  forced  to  begin  hunger-strike  demanding 
that  our  daughter-in-law  Liza  Alekseyeva  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  USSR  to  Join  our  son. 

I  repeatedly  wrote  on  this  matter,  now  I 
am  telling  about  It  In  more  detail  In  the 
letter  to  my  colleagues  which  Is  enclosed. 

I  am  counting  on  your  help. 

With  profound  respect. 
Sincerely. 

Andrei  Sakharov. 

A  Letter  to  Mt  Foreign  Colleaoijes 
I  have  written  frequently  about  my  son 
Alyosha  and  his  wife  Liza  Alekseyeva.  After 
Alyosha's  forced  emigration  three  and  a  half 
years  ago.  Liza  became  the  hostage  of  my 
public  activity.  Violating  their  own  Interna- 
tional obligations,  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
not  giving  her  permission  to  emigrate;  they 
are  persecuting  her.  threatening  her  with 
arrest,  attempting  to  deprive  her  of  hope 
and  drive  her  to  despair. 

In  June.  1981.  Alyosha  and  Liza  amnned 
their  fidelity  to  each  other  by  entering  into 
marriage  by  proxy  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  USA  (the  state  of  Montana).' 
Although  the  Soviet  authorities  do  not 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  such  marriage; 
It  is.  In  any  case,  yet  another  affirmation  of 
Alyosha  and  Liza's  deep  desire  to  be  together. 
According  to  the  Helsinki  Accords  and 
other  international  documenta  signed  by  the 
USSR,  such  a  desire  is  sufficient  grounds  for 
Liza  to  receive  permission  to  emigrate. 

I  feel  a  direct  responsibility  fcr  Liza  and 
Alyosha'a  difficult  fate  and  cannot  take  a 
calm  attitude  toward  their  years  of  suffering. 
That  suffering  has  been  entirely  caused  by 
their  nearness  to  me.  their  confidence  in  me 
when  I  insisted  that  Alyosha  emigrate  think- 
ing that  Liza  would  be  able  to  Join  him  later 
on.  I  am  ready  to  take  responsibility  for  my 
own  public  and  publlclstic  activities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  I  de- 
mand an  open  trial.  To  use  my  son  and  his 
wife  for  revenge  and  to  put  pressure  on  me 
is  unworthy.  Illegal,  and  intolerable. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  any  contact 
with  my  Soviet  colleagnJes  nor  of  any  scien- 
tific work  while  this  tragedy  of  my  loved 
ones  continues.  It  is  precisely  in  this  matter 
that  I  need  help  most  of  all  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  such  help  has  the  best  chance 
of  being  meaningful. 

Twice  I  have  addressed  requests  for  Inter- 
vention to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  In 
July  1980  I  sent  him  a  telegram  and  in  May. 
1981  a  letter.  Neither  my  telegram  nor  my 
letter  was  answered. 

I  assume  that  neither  of  my  requests 
reached  Brezhnev  nor  even  his  office  but  were 
blocked  by  the  KGB  which  thought  that, 
having  deprived  me  of  my  three  Hero  of  So- 
cialist Labor  and  other  awards,  the  Presidi- 
um of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  had. 
In  that  fashion,  sanctioned  any  other  Illegal 
actions  against  me. 

It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
asking  my  foreign  friends  to  request  the  of- 
ficials of  their  countries,  upon  contact  with 
Brezhnev  and  other  high-level  Soviet  leaders, 
to  bring  this  problem  to  their  attention  and 
to  work  toward  Its  resolution — this  Is  the 
only  method  of  breaking  the  KGB  blockade. 

•"November  16"  in  the  original,  but  later 
the  date  was  changed. 

'  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  In  the  Soviet 
Law  that  may  prevent  the  authorities  from 
recognizing  a  proxy  marriage.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  Matrimonial  Code  (ar- 
ticle 32)  "marriages  between  Soviet  citizens 
and  foreigners  when  contracted  outside  the 
USSR  provided  that  the  formal  requirements 
established  by  laws  of  the  place  of  such  con- 
tract are  met  are  recognized  as  authentic 
( legal »  in  the  USSR." 


Unfortunately,  I  still  have  no  evidence  of 
any  efforts  In  that  direction. 

A  year  ago  I  addressed  a  request  to  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  A.  Alexandrov  and  its  Vice  Presi- 
dent E.  Velikhov  to  defend  me  against 
hostage-taking,  but  I  received  no  answer 
from  them  Just  as  my  repeated  letters  and 
telegrams  to  Velikhov  received  no  answer. 

In  February,  1981  I  wrote  to  Academician 
Ya.  Zeldovlch  with  whom  I  was  connected  by 
long  years  of  co-work  and  by,  I  thought, 
friendly  relations,  and  to  Academician  Yu. 
Kharlton.  the  head  of  the  Institute  where 
I  had  worked  for  18  years. 

In  June,  1981  I  addres.sed  the  same  re- 
quest for  help  In  Liza's  case  to  Academician 
P.  Kapltsa  and  to  Academician  B.  Kadonteev 
who  Is  working  In  controlled  fusion.  Ya. 
Zeldovlch  answered  with  a  letter  In  which 
he  categorically  refused  to  help  me.  referring 
( I  am  convinced,  without  ba.sls)  to  the  shakl- 
ness  of  Iris  own  position  supposedly  revealed 
by  his  "not  being  allowed  further  than  Hun- 
gary." : 

Zeldovlch.  an  academician,  like  myself  a 
three-time  recipient  of  the  Hero  of  Socialist 
Labor  award,  had  (as  I  did)  access  to  secret 
Information  but  was  not  involved  In  public 
or  human  rights  activities.  I  did  not  ask 
him  or  the  other  academicians  for  public 
actions,  only  some  quiet  words. 

Academicians  Yu.  Kharlton,  P.  Kapltsa  B. 
Kadontseev  sent  absolutely  no  replies  to  my 
letters.  Zeldovlch's  answer  and  the  piosltlon 
of  other  Soviet  scientists  has  been  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  me.  not  only  on  the  per- 
sonal level  but  as  a  manifestation  of  a  perni- 
cious abandoning  of  responsibility  and  of 
the  possibility  of  influencing  events  (I  am 
not  only  speaking  in  connection  with  myself) 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  was  not  done 
from  considerations  of  principle  but  because 
of  shamefully  petty   reasons. 

I  feel  a  wall  of  misunderstanding,  indif- 
ference, and  passivity  around  me.  The  trag- 
edy of  Liza  and  Alyosha  continues  and  per- 
haps— if  nothing  changes — will  last  even 
longer.  In  this  extreme  position,  after  long 
and  painful  reflection,  my  wife.  Elena  Bon- 
ner, a  veteran  wounded  In  the  Second  World 
War.  and  I  have  made  the  decision  to  begin 
a  hunger  strike  on  November  22  to  demand 
that  Liza  be  given  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  USSR. 

In  communicating  this  decision  I  hope  that 
you  win  understand  the  motives  behind  this 
step  we  are  taking;  its  Inner  necessity  for 
us  In  this  tragic  situation.  In  the  past  1 
have  been  on  hunger  strike  In  support  of 
prisoners  of  conscience  of  the  USSR.' 

I  consider  the  defense  of  our  children  just 
as  rightful  as  the  defense  of  other  victims  of 
injustice,  but  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  me 
and  my  public  activities  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  human  suffering. 

I  also  think  that  this  step  Is  a  continua- 
tion of  my  many  years  of  speaking  out  In 
defense  of  the  right  to  freely  choose  one's 
country  of  residence,  the  lack  of  which  In 
our  country  leads  to  many  tragedies. 
I  am  counting  on   your  help! 

Andrei  Sakharov. 

November  4,  1981. 

On  Dr.  Sakharov's  "Letter  to  Foreign 

Colleagues" 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.   Sakharov's  decision  to  begin 
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-Position  that  a  person  is  holding  In  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  is  frequently  described  in 
terms  of  where  he  Is  allowed  to  travel:  only 
inside  the  country,  to  Eastern  Europe  (Hun- 
gary, for  example),  or  to  "capitalist  coun- 
tries." 

'  Dr.  Sakharov  was  on  hunger-strike  In 
1974  during  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Mos- 
cow demanding  release  of  V.  Bukcvsky  and 
other  prisoners  of  conscience. 


a  hunger-strike  is  a  result  of  three  years  of 
intensive  but  unsuccessful  and  frtistrating 
attempts  to  obtain  permission  for  Liza  Alek- 
seyeva to  leave  the  country. 

Even  in  his  first  public  statement  from 
exile  in  January  1980  he  repeated  this  de- 
mand: "Being  In  a  state  of  complete  isola- 
tion and  anxiety  for  members  of  my  family ; 
for  my  mother-in-law  and  for  my  daughter- 
in-law  Liza  Alekseyeva — to  whom  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  provide  any  protection — I  de- 
mand that  Liza  Alekseyeva  be  given  an  op- 
portunity Immediately  to  leave  the  USSR." 
He  has  been  mentioning  Alekseyeva's  case 
in  the  most  of  public  statements  ever  since. 

In  November  1980  he  broke  his  contacts 
with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  par- 
tially because  of  Academy's  reluctance  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Liza  Alekseyeva.  In  the  let- 
ter to  participants  of  the  Tenth  European 
Conference  on  Controlled  Fusion  (Moscow. 
September  1981)  Dr.  Sakharov  once  again 
expressed  his  belief  that  Liza  Alekseyeva  Is 
held  hostage  to  exert  pressure  on  him. 

"The  fact  of  someone's  being  held  hostage 
because    of    me    is    unbearable" — he    wrote. 

Apparently  Dr.  Sakharov  feels  now  that 
he  had  exhausted  all  "regular"  ways  to  In- 
fluence position  of  authorities  toward  Liza 
Alekseyeva. 

Recalling  the  Impact  of  the  1974  hunger- 
strike  on  his  health  I  fear  the  consequences 
of  his  decision. 

I  hope  this  longstanding  problem  will  be 
resolved  before  It  will  force  Dr.  Sakharov  to 
resort  to  apparently  the  last  option  he  has 
In  his  disposal. 

Should  you  choose  to  undertake  any  Im- 
mediate actions  I  would  suggest  to  contact 
Soviet  Embassy  in  your  country  and  your 
country's  deleeatlons  to  the  Madrid  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
that  recently  has  resumed  its  work. 

Etrem  Yankelevich. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  November  22.  about  a  group  of 
American  scientists,  including  18  Nobel 
laureates,  and  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  objectives  of  Dr.  Sakharov  has  set 
forth.  Also.  Mr.  President,  Tatyana  Yan- 
kelevich, the  steo-daughter  of  Mr.  Sak- 
harov. and  Alexey  Semyonov.  the  step- 
son, came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  request  that  has  previ- 
ously been  declined  to  the  Vice  Counsel 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy  requesting  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  parents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  the  New  York  Times  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  24.  1981. 
His  Excellency  Vice  Constil  A.  Chitplycin. 
Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R..  Consular  Division, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chuplygin:  For  two  years  Soviet 
Consulate  in  Washington  has  been  refusing 
on  various  pretexts  to  certify  my  formal  in- 
vitation to  my  wife  Elizaveta  Alekseyeva  to 
Join  me  in  the  USA. 

In  August  this  year  you  have  stated  that 
Soviet  law  does  not  recognize  our  marriage 
contracted  by  proxy  in  Butte.  Montana.  I  do 
believe  that  your  statement  Is  Incorrect  and 
our  marriage  is.  indeed,  legal  under  Soviet 
law  according  to  the  article  32  of  the  Matri- 
monial Code  of  the  USSR.  I  also  doubt  if  you 
are  In  position  to  pass  Judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

However  it  became  clear  that  here  is  no 
procedure  available  to  me  to  challenge  your 
decision  not  to  certify  my  Invitation  to  my 
wife. 


Thus  I  am  asking  you  for  an  entry  visa  to 
go  to  Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming our  marriage  In  Moscow  in  accord- 
ance with  Soviet  procedure. 

My  sister  Tatyana  Vankelevlch,  her  hus- 
band Efrem  Yankelevich  and  I  also  wish  to 
visit  our  parents  Yelena  Bonner  and  Andrei 
Sakharov  in  Gorky.  As  you  know  actions  ot 
the  government  you  represent  forced  them  to 
begin  a  hunger-strike  on  November  22nd.  Be- 
ing In  a  state  of  grave  concern  over  their 
health  and  life,  we  wish  to  see  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  necessity  to  see  them  is  es- 
pecially urgent  since  nobody  Is  allowed  to 
visit  them. 
We  urge  you  to  Issue  visas  immediately, 
.Sincerely  yours, 

Alexey    Semyonov. 
Tatyana  Yankelevich. 
Efrem  Yankelevich. 
I  From  the  New  York" Times.  Nov.  22.  1981| 
US.   Scientists   Appeal   to   Brezhnev   Over 
Sakharov 
(By  Fox  Butterfleld) 
Boston.  Nov.  21 — American  scientists  have 
sent  messages  to  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  So- 
viet leader,  and  to  President  Reagan  to  try 
to  avert  a  hunger  strike  by  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov. the  dissident  physicist,  which  he  has 
said  he  will  begin  Sunday  to  press  for  the 
emigration  of  his  stepson's  fiancee. 

The  messages  were  signed  by  25  scientists, 
including  18  Nobel  laureates,  among  them 
two  winners  this  year  for  physics.  Nlcolaas 
Bloembergen  of  Harvard  and  Arthur  Schaw- 
low  of  Stanford. 

At  the  same  time,  a  numljer  of  scientists 
and  specialists  on  the  Soviet  Union  expressed 
concern  that  there  was  little  that  Americans 
could  do  to  influence  Moscow  because  of  cut- 
backs over  the  last  few  years  in  academic 
exchanges. 

The  reductions  are  a  result  of  earlier  pro- 
tests over  Soviet  human  rights  violations 
and  the  intervention  In  Afghanistan,  as  well 
as  a  decrease  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
In  Federal  financing  for  exchange  programs. 
existing  ban  on  seminars 
The  National  Academy  of  Science  for  ex- 
ample, has  for  the  past  year  imposed  a  total 
moratorium  on  all  group  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  activities  like  scientific 
seminars.  Under  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982-83.  grants  for 
the  Fulbrlght  program,  one  of  the  main  aca- 
demic exchange  progrsims.  are  to  be  slashed 
40  percent. 

"There's  not  much  the  American  scientific 
community  can  do  for  Sakharov."  said  Mar- 
shall I.  Goldman,  an  economist  who  is  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Harvard  Russian 
Research  Center. 

"The  fishing  line  has  already  been  drawn 
In  so  much,  there's  nothing  left  to  pull  In. 
This  shows  that  the  point  about  linkage  is 
that  It  works  as  long  as  there  Is  something 
to  link." 

Dr.  Sakharov  said  earlier  this  week  through 
a  letter  that  he  and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner, 
had  decided  on  the  hunger  strike  because 
they  had  exhausted  all  other  ways  to  per- 
suade the  authorities  to  let  his  stepson's 
fianc^.  Yellzaveta  Alekseyeva,  emigrate  to 
the  United  States. 

STEPSON     EMIGRATED    *    YEARS    AGO 

The  stepson,  Aleksel  Semyonov,  who  Is  Miss 
Bonner's  son  by  an  earlier  marriage,  emi- 
grated four  years  ago  and  Is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  mathematics  at  Brandels  University 
In  Waltham,  Mass.  They  were  marr.ed  last 
summer  In  a  proxy  ceremony  In  Montana 
that  the  Soviet  Government  does  not 
recognize. 

Dr.  Sakharov  says  the  Soviet  Government 
Is  preventing  Miss  Alekseyeva  from  leaving 
as  a  form  of  revenge  and  pressure  to  curb 
his  public  activities.  Dr.  Sakharov  was  exiled 
from  his  home  In  Moscow  to  the  industrial 
city  of  Gorky  22  months  ago. 


In  a  bizarre  addition  to  his  orlgiiial  letter 
describing  his  plans  for  the  hunger  strike. 
Or.  Sakharov  has  since  charged  that  the 
secret  police,  the  K.O.B  ,  have  threatened  to 
kill  him.  using  the  fast  as  a  cover,  and  blame 
his  death  on  MLss  Bonner.  Dr.  Sakharov  went 
on  a  brief  hunger  strike  In  1974  at  the  time 
of  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  to  pro- 
test the  detention  of  dissidents. 

The  scientists'  mes.sages  to  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  Mr.  Reagan  were  organized  by  Edward 
D.  Lozansky.  an  emigre  physicist  whose  own 
wife  and  son  have  also  not  been  permitted 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  the  Nobel  laureates  who  signed 
are  Linus  C.  Pauling,  chemist;  David  Balti- 
more and  George  P.  Wald.  biologists,  and 
Walter  Gilbert,  microbiologist. 

In  addition.  Lipman  Bers.  a  Columbia 
University  mathematician  who  heads  the 
Committee  on  Human  Rights  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  has  organized  a 
letter  of  protest  signed  by  25  scientists,  in- 
cluding 10  Wobel  laureates,  mostly  in  phys- 
ics. The  letter,  to  be  sent  to  the  editor  of 
The  New  York  Times,  appeals  to  the  Soviet 
Oo.-ernment  to  let  Miss  Alekseyeva  emigrate. 

"What  liosslble  harm  to  the  Soviet  state 
could  result  from  this  young  woman's  emi- 
gration?" the  signers  ask. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  initiatives  on  the  matter  he  has  just 
raised.  This  is  a  vitally  important  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  only  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  with  him  but  to  add  my  voice  to  his 
in  bringing  more  attention  and  concern 
to  this  vital  matter  in  which  these  per- 
sons are  suffering  conditions  of  delib- 
erate hardship  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  allowing 
the  Senate  to  do  something  which,  let  us 
hope,  is  not  the  last  we  hear  of  this  mat- 
ter. But  let  us  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
tragedy  of  the  situation  in  Gorky  at  this 
moment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  Senator  Moynihan  on  his 
timely  and  important  initiative,  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  it. 

We  sometimes  lose  track  of  .he  fact 
that  people  asking  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  not  asking  for  something 
extraordinary,  or  contrary  to  Soviet  law 
or  policy.  The  Soviet  State  itself  signed 
up  to  this  right  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

With  Sakharov.  the  Soviet  State  long 
ago  admitted  defeat.  He  is  one  of  those 
human  beings  who  always  concentrates 
on  what  is  true,  and  what  is  right,  not 
on  what  is  expedient.  Soviet  authorities 
failed  utterly  in  a  long  series  of  ploys  to 
buy  him  off,  or  intimidate  him  into  si- 
lence. They  finally  sent  him  to  Gorkiy, 
where  foreigners  are  not  allowed,  hoping 
the  outside  world  would  no  longer  hear 
from  him  or  remember  him.  But  the 
world  has  continued  to  hear  from  Sakha- 
rov in  Gorkiy,  and  none  of  us  can  forget 
this  brilliant  scientist  who  repudiated 
his  own  nuclear  discoveries  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  has  so  consistently  called 
on  his  native  land  to  honor  the  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  its  citizens. 

Now  the  Soviet  Government  is  reduced 
to  the  pettiest  of  harassments.  in  deny- 
ing permission  for  the  Soviet  fiance  of 
his  stepson  to  join  her  intended  abroad. 
With  characteristic  courage,  after  hav- 
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ing  exhausted  other  means.  Sakharov 
and  his  wife  are  now  risking  their  lives 
in  protest.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to 
honor  their  protest  by  urging  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  change  their  minds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  246)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  246  >.  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows : 

S  RF..S.  246 
Whereas  Andrei  Dlmltrlyevlch  Sakharov 
ha.s  worked  tirelessly  and  courageou.sly  for 
many  years  to  secure  ba.slc  human  freedoms 
for  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  those  rights  and  free- 
doms proclaimed  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe,  signed  at  Helsinki. 
August  1.  1975; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  was  awarded  the 
1975  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  his  love  of 
truth  and  strong  belief  In  the  Inviolability 
of  human  beings,  his  courageous  defense  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  for  his  role  as  the 
conscience  of  mankind: 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  an  elo- 
quent and  outspoken  champion  of  dissidents 
In  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  sought  to  have 
their  government  abide  by  Its  formal  com- 
mitments to  protect  human  rights,  and  who 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
slate  In  consequence: 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  s\ib- 
Jected  to  villainous  harassment,  punishment, 
loss  of  his  livelihood,  and  acts  of  physical 
violence  by  agents  of  the  Soviet  state  In  re- 
taliation for  his  activities  In  defense  of 
human  rights: 

Whereas  the  harassment  and  persecution 
of  Andrei  Sakharov  by  the  Soviet  state  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  refusal  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  allow  Yellzaveta  Alekseyeva,  his 
stepson's  flanc*.  to  Join  her  Intended  hus- 
band. Aleksel  Semyonov.  In  the  United 
Stales.  In  flagrant  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  signed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
Yelena  Bonner  have  announced  their  Inten- 
tion to  commence  a  hunger  strike  on  Sunday. 
Nov?mber  22.  1981.  In  protest  of  this  refusal 
by  Soviet  authorities  because  In  Doctor  Sak- 
harov's  words,  they  have  found  the  "exploita- 
tion of  the  fates"  of  Mr.  Semyonov  and  Miss 
Alekseyeva  "for  revenge  and  pressure  against 
me  to  be  mean.  Illegal,  and  Intolerable": 

Whereas  the  American  people  share  the 
outrage  of  Doctor  Sakharov  and  his  wife  at 
this  Illegal  refusal  of  Soviet  authorities  to 
allow  Mlfs  Aleks?yeva  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovernmenl  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  responsible  and  accountable  for  the 
fate  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Yelena; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Congress  a.s.soclates  Itself  fully  and 
completely  with  the  himger  .s'rike  protest  by 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  un-es  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  nblde  bv  Its  commit- 
ments and  to  permit  Yellzaveta  Alekseyeva 
to  emigrate. 

Str.  2  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  reauested 
»o  transmit  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a  ropy  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OP  SISTERS  JEAN 
REIMER  AND  HELEN  LA  VALLEY  IN 
GUATEMALA 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  was  .shocked  1o  learn  of  the  disappear- 
ance in  Guatemala  of  two  Dominican 
nuns  who  have  been  doing  missionary 
work  in  that  country.  Sisters  Jean  Rei- 
mer  and  Helen  Lavalley  were  both  from 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Their  abduction — 
if  their  disappearance  turns  out  to  be 
that— would  be  a  dismal  ending  to  a  gris- 
ly year  of  bloodshed  in  Guatemala. 

According  to  published  reports,  1981 
witnessed  the  execution  of  over  120 
Guatemalan  citizens,  including  women 
and  children,  between  April  and  June,  as 
well  as  the  assas.sination  in  July  of  Rev. 
Stanley  Rother  and  the  murder  on  Sep- 
tember 13  of  John  Troyer,  a  Mennonite 
missionary.  But  even  these  statistics,  as 
horrifying  as  they  are.  do  not  begin  to 
tell  the  whole  story.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  murders  and  kidnappings 
in  remote  regions  of  the  country  often 
go  unreported.  Nor  can  we  begin  to  imag- 
ine the  fear  that  such  a  reign  of  terror 
instills  in  the  population. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  did  some- 
thing to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  of 
our  own  citizens  abroad  and  to  the  un- 
restrained brutality  of  governments 
whom  we  support  with  military  and 
economic  aid.  The  United  States  has  to 
take  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  mar- 
tial government.  We  must  speak  out  un- 
ambiguously against  murder.  We  must 
stand  up  for  the  basic  rights  of  all  cit- 
izens. 

We  do  not  have  to  stand  idly  by  while 
our  innocent  missionaries  are  abducted 
and  governments  we  underwrite  commit 
outra?eoas  acts  of  violence  against  help- 
less civilians.  We  need  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  disappearance  of  Sisters 
Jean  Reimer  and  Helen  Lavalley.  I  have 
circulated  a  telegram  addressed  to  the 
President  of  Guatemala  demanding  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  two  nuns  be 
examined  immediately;  and  I  would 
welcome  additional  cosignatories. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  w6uld  sub- 
mit for  the  record  the  conclusions  of  a 
recent  inquiry  into  human  rights  abuses 
in  Guatemala,  prepared  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States.  As  remark- 
able as  this  document  is  for  its  condem- 
nation of  the  Guatemalan  regime,  it  is 
more  remarkable  still  for  its  authorship. 
For  it  was  prepared  by  Latin  Americans 
themselves,  and  it  demonstrates  that 
Guatemala  is  guilty  of  unremitting 
crimes  of  aggression  asainst  its  own 
people  and  others  it  regards  as  undesira- 
ble. This  document  reinforces  the  urgent 
need  for  us  to  take  action  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  continuing  spiral  of  death  and 
violence  in  Latin  America,  to  publicly 
question  our  overall  policy  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  and  to  uphold  our  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  lives  and  well-being 
of  our  citizens  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  materials  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington   Post,  Oct.   16.   19811 
OAS   Rights   Unit  Blames   Guatemala   for 

"Great   Majority"   of   Killings   There 

The  Iiiter-Amerlcan  Human  Rights  Com- 
mls.slon  has  declared  the  government  of 
Guatemala  responsible  for  a  "great  major- 
ity" of  the  "thousands  of  Illegal  executions" 
that  have  occurred  In  the  Central  American 
nation  in  the  last  four  years. 

In  a  134-page  report  distributed  yesterday, 
the  seven-member  commission  concluded 
that  the  military  government — which  the 
Reagan  administration  has  vowed  to  sup- 
port through  resumption  of  military  aid — 
has  "Instigated  or  tolerated"  an  "alarming" 
level  of  violence  generally. 

The  commission  is  an  autonomous  agency 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Its 
reports  on  rights  violations  have  particular 
iinpact  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
Judgment  by  peers.  This  Impact  is  enhanced 
because  of  the  standard  practice  of  offering 
the  accused  government  exhaustive  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuttal. 

Guatemala,  despite  occasional  declara- 
tions that  It  had  nothing  to  hide,  refused  re- 
peated efforts  by  the  commission  to  make 
an  on-scene  investigation.  As  detailed  In 
the  report,  the  commission  also  received 
scant  cooperation  through  offlclal  exchanges 
that  resulted  from  denunciations  filed  by 
the  families  of  victims. 

As  a  result  of  Its  compilations,  however, 
the  commi.sslon  found  that  those  assassi- 
nated in  Guatemala  "are  for  the  most  part 
leaders  of  opposition  political  parties,  union 
members,  priests,  lawyers.  Journalists,  teach- 
ers, and  thousands  of  peasants  and  Indians" 
killed  by  "security  forces  or  groups  of  para- 
military civilians  acting  with  the  close  col- 
laboration of  government  authorities." 

Noting  the  absence  of  any  prosecution  of 
rights  violators,  the  commission  recom- 
mended "total  reorganization  of  the  Judicial 
system,"  giving  It  the  power  and  resources 
to  prosecute  "without  fear  of  reprisals"  those 
responsible. 

A  spokesman  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, retired  Gen.  Vernon  Walters,  discount- 
ed rights  violations  In  Guatemala  when  he 
made  a  visit  there  in  May.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment sought  congressional  repeal  of  stric- 
tures against  military  aid  but  encountered 
resistance  because  of  Guatemala's  record  of 
rights  violations.  Nevertheless,  a  $3.2  million 
sale  of  m.illtary  trucks  was  made  In  June. 

A  State  Department  offlclal  said  yesterday 
that  the  administration  agreed  not  to  at- 
tempt further  military  aid  without  consult- 
ing Congress  and  "no  formal  consultations" 
aro  now  under  way. 

The  OAS  rights  commission  also  Lssued 
a  detailed  report  yesterday  on  ma.sslve,  con- 
tinuing violations  In  Bolivia.  The  United 
States  has  refused  to  deal  with  the  military 
government  there  becau.se  of  its  alleged  ties 
to  the  drug  trade  as  well  as  Its  human  rights 
performance. 

Organization  of  American  States  Human 
Rights  Report — Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations 

A.  conclusions 

1.  In  the  light  of  the  events  and  considera- 
tions described  above,  as  a  general  conclu- 
sion the  Interamerican  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  points  out  the  alarming  violence 
which  has  been  manifested  In  recent  years  In 
Guatemala,  which  has  been  Instigated  or 
tolerated  by  the  government,  which  has  not 
adopted  the  necessary  measures  to  stop  It. 
TTils  violence  has  translated  Into  an  extreme- 
ly high  number  of  lives  and  signifies  a  gen- 
eralized deterioration  in  human  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Convention  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

2.  If  It  Is  true  that  the  number  of  victims 
produced  by  this  violence  has  reached  all 
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sectors  of  the  society— Including  the  Armed 
Forces  and  those  who  control  political  and 
economic  power — there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
violence  has  had  Its  greatest  impact  on  lead- 
ers of  opposition  political  parties,  trade 
unionists,  priests,  lawyers.  Journalists,  profes- 
sors and  teachers,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
peasants  and  indigenous  peoples  who  have 
been  as-:as.slnated. 

3.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases, 
deaths  caused  by  the  violence  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Illegal  executions  and  disappear- 
ances carried  out  by  the  security  forces  or 
paramilitary  groups  who  are  acting  in  close 
collaboration  with  government  authorities, 
without  these  authorities  providing  adequate 
investigation  as  to  the  authors  of  these 
crimes. 

4.  These  Illegal  executions  and  disappear- 
ances, besides  violating  the  right  to  life,  have 
created  an  endemic  climate  of  extreme  In- 
security and  terror,  which  signifies  a  sub- 
version of  the  S>tate  of  Law  and.  In  practice, 
inhibits  the  great  majority  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  American  Convention  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 

5.  The  generalized  violence  which  exists  in 
Guatemala  has  signified,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated in  different  chapters  of  this  report, 
that  the  right  to  personal  freedom,  to  secu- 
rity and  Integrity,  to  Justice  and  due  proc- 
ess, to  freedom  of  belief  and  religion,  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression,  to  free  asso- 
ciation, as  well  as  political  rights,  are  by 
these  acts  seriously  affected  and  limited, 
nevertheless  the  Constitution  and  Guate- 
nmlan  law  give  formal  recognition  to  these 
richts. 

6.  The  great  socio-economic  disparities 
which  exist  between  various  sectors  of  the 
Guatemalan  population  have  contributed  to 
generalized  violence  In  the  country.  These 
disparities,  among  other  aspects,  are  mani- 
fested by  the  total  lack  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  economic  growth  which  Guate- 
mala has  experienced  in  recent  years  and 
the  quality  of  life  of  half  of  the  country's 
population,  whose  economic  and  social  rights 
especially  In  respect  to  basic  necessities  In 
health,  nutrition  and  education  are  not  ful- 
filled. 

B.  recommendations 

In  consideration  of  these  conclusions,  the 
Interamerican  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
makes  the  following  recommendations  to 
the  Guatemalan  Government : 

1.  Take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  the 
occurance  of  gross  violations  to  the  right 
to  life:  terminate  the  participation  and  tol- 
erance of  government  authorities  and  para- 
military groups  In  the  violence  and  terrorism: 
Investigate  and  punish  rigorously  those  re- 
sponsible for  such  acts. 

2.  Investigate  and  punish  with  full  rigor 
of  the  law  those  responsible  for  illegal  exe- 
cutions, disappearances,  arbitrary  deten- 
tions and  torturing. 

3.  Guarantee  the  liberty  of  association,  the 
right  to  meetings,  and  trade  union  rights 
guaranteed  In  the  Guatemalan  Constitution 
and  the  American  Convention  of  Human 
Rights. 

4.  Carry  out  a  profound  and  total  reor- 
ganization of  Judicial  Power  which  will  make 
this  possible.  Once  the  human  and  material 
resources  are  available,  give  them  sufficient 
autonomy  and  power  to  Investigate  with  ef- 
ficiency and  depth  human  rights  violations 


and  to  sanction  without  fear  of  reprisals, 
those  who  are  found  responsible  for  these 
abu.ses,  who  ever  they  may  be. 

5.  Initiate  a  broad  dialogue  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  sectors  of  Guatemalan  so- 
ciety which  can  contribute  to  end  the 
violence  and  allow  a  solution  to  social  and 
economic  problems  through  peaceful  and 
democratic  processes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Department  of  State 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  AND 
BEST  WISHES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  been  in  session  9  consecutive  days, 
totaling  76 ',2  session  hours,  and  record- 
ing 51  rollcall  votes.  This  does  not  include 
the  long  hours  which  the  conference 
committee  contributed. 

Admittedly,  this  situation  has  been  far 
from  ideal.  I  am  aware  that  the  long 
.  ours  have  been  most  difficult  for  Mem- 
'  ers  and  their  families,  for  staff  members 
and  their  families,  and  for  everyone  that 
plans  the  day  around  the  Senate  clock.  I 
know  that  there  are  no  doubt  better 
things  that  could  have  been  done  this 
past  weekend  outside  of  legislative  activ- 
ities. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  also  aware 
that  our  presence  throughout  this  diffi- 
cult period  was  vital  and  indeed  essential. 
It  was  an  obligation  that  was  as  impera- 
tive 2LS  anything  else  we  do  in  our  legis- 
lative lives. 

I  wish  to  once  again  thank  all  my  col- 
leagues for  the  patience  and  coopera- 
tion that  they  have  extended  to  the  lead- 
ership, and  to  everyone,  the  best  at  Tur- 
key Time. 


John  Hathaway  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Socialist  Republic  of  Srl  Lanka,  and 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Asbassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Maldives. 

The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Career 
Minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  Career 
Ambassador  in  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Alfred  Leroy  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Judiciary 

J.  Owen  Forrester,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia  vice  Newell  Edenfield,  retired. 

Sam  A.  Cfow,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas  vice  Frank 
G.  Thels.  retired. 

Department  of  Commerce 

Peter  McCoy,  of  California,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  lor  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism  (new  position). 

Federal  Election  Commission 

Joan  D.  Alkens,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiririg  April 
30.   1983.  vice  Max  Priedersdorf.  resigned. 

Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
a  term  expiring  April  30,  1987,  vice  Joan  D, 
Alkens.  term  expired. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER   30.    1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  admitting 
now  for  the  record  there  were  times  in 
the  last  2  weeks  when  I  thought  this  mo- 
ment would  never  arrive,  I  now  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  228,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjouriunent. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  1:05 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. November  30,  1981.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  24.  1981: 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  24,  1981 : 
The  Jcdiciart 

Jesse  E.  Eschbach,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

James  C.  Cacheris,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Richard  A.  Posner.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

John  H.  Moore,  U.  of  Florida,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  d.  '.rlct  of 
Florida. 

David  V.  O'Brien,  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  verm  of  8  years. 

Clyde  H.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  vice  Robert  F.  Chapman,  elevated. 
Department  of  Justice 

Jim  J.  Marquez,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

Robert  N.  Miller,  of  Colorado,  to  be  UJ5.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Colorado  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

James  M.  Rosenbaum.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Ronald  D.  Daniels.  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 

79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 

Lobbying   Act.  section   308(b).   which 

provides  as  follows: 
<b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1981: 

(Note  -The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  .supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  ■X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
•Preliminary"  Repo3T  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. ^^^^ 


Year:   19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER                  J 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one  square   only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A"  -(a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee"  -To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer  .  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)    Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B  . 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  ,    ^  r.         . 

(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers.  ; 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  B".- Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  memb«-rs  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  .specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  ot 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers'-is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C"  -(a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"-§  302(e).  ^  .   ^.  ^     ,        w      .  .     .k    t  ^kk.,i„„ 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  LODbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  ■  Report  (Registration).  ^.  ,.    w      i.  -.v, 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 
C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  Stale  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 
4    If  this  is  a  "Preliminarv"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a    Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 
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A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Society  of  Pathologists.  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Pathologist  Practice  Association.  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Siskiyou  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  609  Gold  Street,  Yreka.  Calif 
96097. 

A  Leanne  J.  Abdnor.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1250.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Venners  &  Co..  1899  L  Street  NW.  Suite 
1250.  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  Koch  in- 
dustries. P.O.  Box  2302.  WichiU.  Kans. 
67201. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation.  10  Post  Office  Square.  Boston. 
Mass.  02109. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker.  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005.  (For  Thera- 
pedic.  2350  Fifth  Street.  Rock  Island.  111. 
61201.) 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amerada  Hess  Corp.,  1185  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co..  4666 
Faries  Parkway.  Decatur.  111.  62526. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp..  Central  Bank  Plaza. 
Suite  4040.  333  Clay  Street.  Houston.  Tex. 
77002. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander.  Morgan.  Lewis  & 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes. Inc..  5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Suite  205. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  California  Nickel  Corp.,  23828  Haw- 
thorne Boulevard.  Torrance,  Calif.  90503. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Continental  Employee's  Association. 
323  Richmond  Street.  El  Segundo.  Calif. 
90245. 

A.  American  Tuna  Action  Committee.  R- 
58  Merrimac  Street.  Newburyport.  Mass. 
01950. 

A.  Bette  B.  Anderson.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  the  Quixote  Corp.). 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey.  Nauheim  St  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  870  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey.  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Republic  of  Haiti  Embassy.  2311  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

A.  Anderson.  Hibey.  Nauheim  &  Blair. 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp..  3  Allen  Center.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77079  (for  New  York  Air  &  Texas 
International  Airways). 

A.  Arent.  Fox,  Kintner.  Plotkin  Si  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 222  Cedar  Lane.  Teaneck.  N.J. 
07666. 

A.  Rodney  L.  Armstrong.  229  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hamilton  Bros.  Oil  &  Gas  Corp..  1600 
Broadway.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group.  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street.  New- 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  William  H.  Axtman.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1500  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  700.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

A.  Hope  M.  Babcock.  National  Audubon 
Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  12788.  Houston.  Tex.  77017. 

A.  James  Balton.  305  Normandy  Drive. 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20901. 

A.  Patty  Bankson,  National  Board  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 


B.  Dade  County  Farm  Bureau.  1850  Old 
Dixie  Highway.  Homestead.  Fla.  33033. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett.  Barrett.  Banna.  Daly 
&  Gaspar.  Suite  475.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Associ- 
ation. Petroleum  Plaza.  P.O.  Box  1726. 
Seminole.  Okla.  74868. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett.  Barrett.  Hanna.  Daly 
8t  Gaspar.  Suite  475.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Medical  Enterprises.  Inc.. 
11620  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90025. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  1025.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Allied  Fidelity  Corp.  6320  North 
Rucker  RoAl,  Suite  A.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
46220. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  St,  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  1025.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co..  432  Washington 
Street.  Columbus.  Ind.  47201. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  1025.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific.  900  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Bob  Beckel.  U.S.  Telephone  Communi- 
cations, Inc.,  108  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Benco.  Inc..  1625  I  Street.  Suite  1007. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Benoit.  Smith  &  Laughlin.  2001  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Suite  501.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

B.  Econopure,  P.O.  Box  5932.  Terminal 
Annex.  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Benoit.  Smith  &  Laughlin.  2001  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Suite  501.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  Berlin.  645  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Ralph  A.  Biedermann.  One  Brunswick 
Plaza.  Skokie.  111.  60077. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza. 
Skokie.  111.  60077. 

A.  Billig.  Sher  &  Jones.  P.C.  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Steamship  Conferences. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings.  Inc..  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  713.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  State  of  Montana.  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Helena.  Mont.  59601. 

A.  Bingham.  Dana  &  Gould.  1724  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Carla  J.  Bishop.  The  Coastal  Corp..  9 
Greenway  Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 


A   Bamett,  Alagia  &  Carey.  1627  K  Street        A.  Black.  Manafort  &  Stone.  435  North 
NW..  Ninth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006.     Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 
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B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  WashinKton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  American  Samoa. 
Office  of  the  Governor.  Pago  Pago.  Ameri- 
can Samoa  96799. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
-sociation.  5350  Lee  Highway.  Arlington.  Va. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015  18lh  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Time,  Inc..  888  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gaylon  B.  Booker.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  HO  East 
42d  Street  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Randal  R.  Bowman,  1050  17lh  Street 
NW.,  Suite  560.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
50  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  Roy  G.  Bowman,  Bowman.  Conner. 
Touhey  &  Thornton.  2828  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Delta  Stcaunship  Lines.  Inc..  Post 
Office  Box  50250.  New  Orleans.  La.  70150. 

A.  Bowmer,  Courtney.  Burleson  &  Pem- 
berton.  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple.  Tex.  76503. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bradford,  311  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Kenneth  N.  Bragg.  105  E  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Holy  Land  Stale  Committee,  P.O.  Box 
272.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

A.  George  W.  Breece,  Turner  Broadcast- 
ing System,  Inc..  2133  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1050 
Techwood  Drive  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Donald  C.  Lubick.  Hodgson.  Russ.  An- 
drews. Woods  &  Goodyear.  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for  Talisman 
Fund.  330  Washington  Street,  Suite  610, 
Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90291). 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Norton  Simon  Inc.  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Richard  M.  Brennan.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Andrew  Brown.  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  IDonald  K.  Brown.  1127  11th  Street,  No. 
618.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp..  One  Maritime 
Plaza.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

A.  Doreen  L.  Brown,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ralph  Brown,  Suite  107.  701  South  22d 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  M.D.A.A.I.O.A.  Subs,  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Buck,  U.S.  Telephone  Communi- 
cations, Inc..  108  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  William  A.  Butler.  National  Audubon 
Society,  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Cain  &  Smith.  402  Scarbrough  Build- 
ing. Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Judicial  Section,  Texas  State  Bar,  1414 
Colorado,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  310  North  Avenue, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wi-sconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Fluor  Corporation,  3333  Michelson 
Drive,  Irvine,  Calif.  92713. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  1 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  One  Gen- 
eral Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44329. 

A.  John  C.  Calli^are.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10171. 

A.  Victoria  R.  Calvert.  1019  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
604.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association.  1065  Northeast  125th  Street, 
Suite  219,  North  Miami,  Fla.  33161. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Matlack.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1791.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19899. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  402.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain.  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201,  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io M5R-1H6. 

A.  Capital  Counselors,  Inc..  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Perpetual  American  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association.  HUE  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates,  1127  11th  Street, 
Sacramento.  Calif. 


B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp.,  No.  1  Market 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

A.  Robin  J.  Carpenter,  Burlington  North- 
ern Inc.,  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  1111  Third 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Carroll.  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria, 
111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  III.  61629. 

A.  Gordon  Cavanaugh.  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman.  Reno  &  Cavanaugh.  1016 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  (for  Citizens  Housing  &  Plan- 
ning Association,  Inc.,  7  Marshall  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.). 

A.  Gordon  Cavanaugh.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman.  Reno  &  Cavanaugh,  1016 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington, 
DC.  20036  (for  First  Centrum  Corp..  5000 
Northwind  Drive,  East  Lansing,  Mich.). 

A.  Center  for  Law  &  Education,  Inc.,  6 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

A.  Foster  Chapman-Johnson,  Smith  & 
Hibbard,  220  North  Church  Street,  Suite  6, 
P.O.  Box  5524.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

B.  Milliken  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  1926,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  29304. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sporting  Arms  &  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Coastal  Properties  Institute.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  6255.  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  29938. 

A.  Adelin  Cobden,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  David  Cohen,  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Cohen  &  White,  1218  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Computer  &  Communications  Industry 
Association,  Suite  512,  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Ariington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette,  P.C,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co..  2030  Dow  Center, 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette.  P.C.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transol  Sunbelt,  Inc.,  120  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott,  Chtd.. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite 
308.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  Chtd., 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite 
308,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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B.  Snelling  &  Snelling.  Inc.,  4000  South 
Tamiami  Trail,  Snelling  Plaza,  Sarasota, 
Fla.  33581. 

A.  Colorado  Ski  Country  USA,  Inc.,  1410 
Grant  Street,  Suite  A-201.  Denver.  Colo. 
80203. 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Suite  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. 444  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go. 111.60606). 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Suite  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Glenrock  Refinery.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  2553,  Casper,  Wyo.  82602). 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Suite  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik,  Schnobrick.  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Newcomb  Securities  Co., 
767  Fifth  Avenue,  34th  Floor,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10153). 

A.  Richard  J.  Connor.  Jr..  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

A.  Lori  Consadori.  Consumers  for  World 
Trade,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Consumors  for  World  Trade,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chtd..  1015  18lh  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Rice,  Inc..  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chtd..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Agencies 
for  Food  Distribution,  Albany,  N.Y.  12226. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chtd..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
V/ashington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Planters  Peanuts.  Suffolk.  Va.  23434. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Cook,  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1020,  Washington.  D.C.  20004-1886. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Cooney.  Suite  900,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

A.  Kathy  J.  Cooper.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    1700    K 


Street  NW.,  Suite   1204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Council  for  Languages  and  Other  Inter- 
national Studies.  U  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Coudert  Bros.-,  One  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hobbs  Construction  &  Development 
Co..  Inc.,  3711  North  Highway  231,  Panama 
City,  Fla.  32401. 

A.  William  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Hobbs  Construction  &  D^elopment  Co.. 
Inc.,  3711  North  Highway  231,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  32401). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  Gray  &  Co..  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  (for  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Avis'  Enterprises),  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  HTB  Corp.).  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Joint  Maritime 
Congress).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Tera  Corp.),  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  Gray  &  Co..  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Management  Insights,  Inc..  5944 
Luther  Lane,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Gary  L.  Curran,  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Life  Lobby.  6  Library  Court 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Leslie  Dach,  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Rudolph  N.  D'Agaris,  15  West  Mont- 
gomery Avenue,  Rockvilie,  Md.  20850. 

A.  Lewis  I.  Dale,  Air  Products  &  Chemi- 
cals, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  AUentown,  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Terese  C  DAlessio,  2020  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  402,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 


B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  17407,  Dulles  International 
Airport.  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

A.  Patrick  A.  Davis,  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Davis.  Polk  &  Wardwell.  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  NLT  Corp..  Nashville  Life  Center. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37250. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd.  Riese  &  Jones, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
P.O.  Box  974,  Burlington,  Calif.  94010. 

A.  Mark  Q.  Decker,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Donald  H.  Defoe,  Caterpillar  Ttactor 
Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

A.  Michael  J.  Deloose,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Eliza  Demetree,  Natural  Gas  Supply 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  &  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Dilworth.  Paxson,  Kalish  &  Levy,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  St  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  DC.  20004. 

B.  O'Connor  &  Harmon,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20C06. 

A.  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood,  1775  Permsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Pension  Trust,  112 
Prospect  Street.  P.O.  Box  7900.  Stpmford. 
Corui.  06904. 

A.  Dewey,  Ballantine.  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associ- 
ation of  America.  730  Third  Avenue,  New- 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  1757  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  i^ast 
Jefferson,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

A.  Robin  C  Dole,  Century  21  Real  Estate 
Corp..  811  Devon  Place,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 
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B.  Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp.,  18872 
MacArthur  Boulevard,  Irvine.  Calif.  92715. 

A.  John  C.  L.  Donaldson,  The  Power 
House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Defense  Logistics 
Supply  Corp.).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  John  C.  L.  Donald.son.  The  Power 
Hou.se.  3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Tera  Corp.).  The 
Power  Hou.se.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ira  Dorfman.  Suite  850,  2020  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  A.ssociation,  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Charlene  Dougherty,  National  Audo- 
bon  Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Paul  DuBrual,  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Ann  Anderson  Duff,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  222  South  Prospect 
Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Daniel  A.  Dutko.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  South  Street,  Morristown.  N.J. 
07960. 

A.  Charles  H.  S.  Eaton,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  260.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eaton  Associate,  Inc.,  1740  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  260.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan,  2-2,  3-Chome  Marunouchi.  Chiyoda- 
Ku.  Tokyo. 

A.  William  R.  Edgar,  Gates  Learjet  Corp., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  401. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gates  Learjet  Corp..  8220  West  Harry. 
Wichita.  Kans.  67266. 

A.  Amos  S.  Eno.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Jonathan  Erlitz.  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  69.  Morgan- 
ton.  N.C.  28655. 

B.  "Mead  Corp..  Anheuser-Busch,  and 
Westvaco.  c/o  Howrey  &  Simon.  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stephen  E.  Eure.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007:  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

A.  J.  Ballard  Everett.  311  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001 


B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Jeffrey  P.  Eves.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott 
Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19113. 

A.  Robert  C.  Farber.  Tosco  Corp.,  Suite 
516.  4600  Duke  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22304. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  Finkelstein,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, APL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Leandcr  J.  Foley  III,  1434  A  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Susan  E.  Pracaroli.  Johns-Manville 
Corp..  Suite  214.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Francis  Associates.  Ltd..  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  and  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric. 

A.  Leslie  C.  Francis.  Francis  Associates 
Ltd.,  316  Pennsylvnia  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Francis  Associates,  Ltd.,  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003 
(for:  Southern  California  Edison  and  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric). 

A.  Alfred  S.  Frank.  Jr..  NCR  Corp..  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  706.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  NCR  Corp.,  1700  South  Patterson  Bou- 
levard. Dayton.  Ohio  45479. 

A.  Praser/Associates.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  8991  Cotswold  Drive,  Burke,  Va. 
22015. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO).  The  Power 
House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Budd  Co.).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola.  Inc.).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Western  Develop- 
ment). The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Corp.).  The  Power  House.  3265 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  Gray  &  Company. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Management  Insights.  Inc..  5944 
Luther  Lane.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Rich  Fruchterman,  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications.  Inc..  108  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries.  Ltd..  Belize 
City.  Belize  (Central  America). 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella.  S.A..  and 
Azucarera  Nacional.  S.A..  Panama  City. 
Panama. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean, 
Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad. 

A.  Linda  P.  Gallagher.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nicole  Gara,  2341  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants. 2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite 
700,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  FTC  Communications.  Inc..  90  John 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Ginger  Gardner.  The  Charter  Co..  2550 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Charter  Co.,  21  West  Church 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32202. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Continental  Airlines  Employee  Associ- 
ation, Denver  Stapleton  Airport,  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  GTE  Service  Corp.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works.  P.O. 
Box  3109.  Portland,  Oreg.  97208. 

A.  W.  Bradford  Gary.  Baxter  Travenol 
Laboratories.  Inc..  3311  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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B.  Baxter  Travenol  Laboratories,  Inc.. 
Deerfield,  111.  60015. 

A.  Fred  J.  Gentile.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Co..  195  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Damson  Oil  Corp..  260  North  Belt  East. 
P.O.  Box  4391,  Houston,  Tex.  77210. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson.  1815  Corcoran  St. 
NW..  No.  1.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Westmoreland  Coal  Co..  123  South 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19109. 

A.  James  T.  Glenn.  CSX  Corp..  840  Wash- 
ington Building.  15th  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

A.  James  Golato,  H.  <&  R.  Block.  Inc..  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  &  R.  Block.  Inc..  4410  Main  Street. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64111. 

A.  Beth  Gordon,  Air  Products  &  Chemi- 
cals, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Keith  S.  Gormezano,  Le  Beacon  Presse, 
25114  East  Yesler  Way,  Seattle.  Wash. 
98122.  U.S.A. 

A.  John  T.  Gould,  Jr.,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  805,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Graham  &  James.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neptune  Orient  Lines.  Ltd..  Neptune 
Building.  13  Trafalgar  Street.  Singapore 
0207. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  Gray  &  Co.,  The 
Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute),  The  Power  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Gray  &  Co.,  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas). 
The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Gray  &  Co.,  The 
Power  House,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  GTE).  The  Power 
House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola.  Inc.).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Rol)€rt  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Quixote  Corp.). 
The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Micah  S.  Green.  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Allen  Greenberg.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ellen  Griffee.  National  Organization 
for  Women,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1048.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Suite  1048.  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

A.  Stanley  C.  Gross.  Institute  of  Internal 
Auditors.  Inc..  245  Maitland  Avenue.  Alta- 
mone  Springs.  Fla.  32701. 

B.  Institute  of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc..  249 
Maitland  Avenue.  Altamone  Springs.  Fla. 
32701. 

A.  Larry  Grupp.  Box  8032.  Moscow.  Idaho 
83843. 

B.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co.,  Box  27,  Boise,  Idaho 
83707. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street,  Morristown.  N.J. 
07960. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cadillac  Fairview.  c/o  the  Corporation 
Trust  Co..  100  West  10th  Street.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19801. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  3400  South- 
land Center.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  William  F.  Haddad.  322  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, 600  Third  Avenue.  18th  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  The  New  England  Council,  Inc.,  Statler 
Office  Building.  Boston.  Mass.  02116. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems.  Inc..  79 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors. &  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Baltic  American  Freedom  League.  P.O. 
Box  29657.  los  Angeles.  Calif.  90029. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  White  Weld  Capital  Mar- 
kets Group.  1  Liberty  Plaza.  43d  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc..  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  &  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Federal  Civil 
Service  Physicians.  2007  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jeff  R.  Hart.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford 
Plaza.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Gary  R.  Hattal.  International  Feder- 
ation of  Professional  &  Technical  Engi- 
neers. AFL-CIO.  818  Roeder  Road.  Suite 
702.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO.  818 
Roeder  Road.  Suite  702.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910. 

A.  Kathryn  JoAnn  Hawes.  International 
Federation  of  Professional  &  Technical  En- 
gineers, AFL-CIO.  818  Roeder  Road.  Suite 
702.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO.  818 
Roeder  Road.  Suite  702.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910. 

A.  John  Heffner.  Pepper  &  Corazzini. 
Suite  700.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railroad. 
Lafayette  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19106. 

A.  Barbara  M.  Heller.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Hemisphere  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  200. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Costa  Rican  Association  of  Business- 
men &  Entrepreneurs.  P.O.  Box  3343.  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

A.  Tom  Henderson.  U.S.  Telephone  Com- 
munications, Inc.,  108  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Elizabeth  E.  Hendrix,  311  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Marilyn  J.  Herman.  Suite  300.  2550  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Gasohol  Commission.  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  Phillips.  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Columbia  Pictures  Industries.  Inc..  711 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Robert  Ainsley  Hilliard,  Peter  Small  & 
Associates.  Inc.,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New- 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 
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B.  Peter  Small  St  Associates,  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  (for 
William  M.  Mercer.  Inc..  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036). 

A.  Himes  &  Ketchey,  P.A.,  100  Twiggs 
Street,  301  Founders  Life  Building,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 

B.  PHH  Group,  Inc.,  11333  McCormick 
Road,  Hunt  Valley,  Md.  21031. 

A.  Maureen  K.  Hinkle,  National  Audubon 
Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Hodgson.  Russ.  Andrews.  Woods  & 
Goodyear.  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Brock  Corp..  95  Kentucky.  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electronics  Association,  1612 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Computer  &  Business  Equipment  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronics  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  State  Hospice  Organization, 
Inc.,  Ill  Northwest  10th  Avenue,  Miami, 
Fla.  33128. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  3400 
Southland  Center,  400  North  Olive,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Niels  Holch,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute),  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  St  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Miami  Conservancy  District,  38  East 
Monument  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  St  Hollister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60603). 

A.  Alison  Horton.  645  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Sanford  D.  Horwitt,  5935  North  Fifth 
Road.  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation.  11 
West  60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Sanford  D.  Horwitt,  5935  North  Fifth 
Road,  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 


B.  Friends  of  Animals,  Inc.,  11  West  60th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  James  P.  Howell,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Hughes,  Hubbard  St  Reed,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines,  3  Allen 
Center,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Hunt  Oil  Co.,  2900  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Geoffrey  B.  Hurwitz,  Rohm  St  Haas 
Co.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  No.  807;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  St  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall. 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.,  1744  R  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  GeoProducts  Corp.,  1330  Broadway, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.,  1744  R  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Hydrothermal  Energy  Corp.,  6525 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90028. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.,  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Renewable  Energy,  Inc.,  1009  Grant 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.,  1744  R  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  WESTEC  Services,  Inc.,  3211  Fifth 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92103. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute),  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO),  The  Power 
House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  St 
Electronics),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America),  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  HTB  Corp.),  The 
Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Motorola),  The  Power 
House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Homebuilders),  The  Power  House, 


3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  Quixote  Corp.). 
The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  U.S.O..  Inc.).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  26007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting). The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Independent  Teleconmiunications  Sup- 
pliers' Council,  c/o  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd, 
1000  Ring  Building.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ingersoll  Johnson  Steel  Co..  P.O.  Box 
370,  New  Castle,  Ind.  47362. 

A.  The  Institute  of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc.. 
249  Maitland  Avenue.  Altamonte  Springs. 
Fla.  32701. 

A.  Carol  Jackson.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  S.  Jackson,  1133  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Evelyn  Jarvis- Ferris,  Shaklee  Corp.,  444 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

B.  Shaklee  Corp..  444  Market  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Kempton  B.  Jenkins.  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  702.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Permsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  C.  Jennings.  The  Power  House, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  Hoffheimer.  John- 
son &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S- 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp..  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard.  El  Segundo.  Calif. 
90245. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  Hoffheimer.  John- 
son &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S- 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hancock/Dikewood  Services.  Inc..  1009 
Bradbury  Drive  SE..  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 
87106. 

A.  Douglas  Johnson,  341  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 
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B.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc.. 
341  National  Press  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20045. 

A.  Edward  Johnson.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Linda  Meyer  Johnson.  7700  Little  River 
Turnpike.  Annandale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  ROLM  Corp..  4900  Old  Ironsides  Drive. 
Santa  Clara.  Calif.  95050. 

A.  Johnson  Swanson  &  Barbee.  4700  First 
International  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Hunt  Oil  Co..  2900  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Jones.  Jones.  Bell.  Close  &  Brown.  700 
Valley  Bank  Plaza,  300  South  Fourth 
Street,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Court  House  Plaza 
NE.,  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Theodore  L.  Jones,  1140  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Jackson 
and  LaSalle  Streets.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Robert  E.  Juliano  Associates.  1101  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, 10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90067  and  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Commemorative  Coin,  1  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10200. 

A.  Fred  G.  Karem,  Shuffett,  Kenton, 
Curry  &  Karem,  109  North  Mill  Street,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  40507. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co.,  1500  East  Tropi- 
cana  Avenue.  Suite  216,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89109. 

A.  Maryann  M.  Kaswell,  1300  North  17th 
Street,  No.  1200.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 
1300  North  17th  Street.  No.  1200,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Patricia  L.  Katson.  905  St.  Stephens 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby.  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Laura  Jo  Katz.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Co- 
alition of  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States.  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  FMerman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1150,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  2030  Dow  Center, 
Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

A.  David  A.  Keene,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  James  B.  Kenin.  2033  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Antaeus  Eiiterprises,  Inc.,  59  Gary 
Road,  Stamford,  Conn.  06903. 

A.  Frederick  A.  Kessinger,  1201  Fourth 
Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute.  Box  1417-D50. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313 

A.  Rufus  King.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Amusement  Device  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 2300  East  Devon  Avenue.  Des 
Plaines.  111.  60018. 

A.  Kirkland  &  Ellis.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. 11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston. 
Va.  22090. 

A.  S.  Herman  Klarsfeld.  770  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  United  Euram  Corp..  502  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Laurence  Klein.  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Mary  G.  Knopke.  The  American 
Humane  Society.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
9725  East  Hampden.  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

A.  Robert  L.  Knous.  Jr..  1410  Grant 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country,  USA.  1410 
Grant  Street,  Suite  A-201.  Denver,  Colo. 
80203. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Kramer  III,  The  Power 
House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  HTB  Corp.).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Dan  Kuykendall,  P.O.  Box  40841. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Broyhill  Furniture  Industries,  P.O.  Box 
700.  Lenoir.  N.C.  28633. 

A.  Dan  Kuykendall.  P.O.  Box  40841. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Broyhill  Management  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
700.  Lenoir.  N.C.  28633. 

A.  Dan  Kuykendall.  P.O.  Box  40841, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Oil  Country  Tubular  Goods,  c/o  Mr. 
Carles  Gibson,  P.O.  Box  Drawer  3507,  Mid- 
land, Tex.  79702. 

A.  Moon  Landrieu,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  1007,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Benco.  Inc..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1007.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  LaSala.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  St  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  &  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Inde|>endent  Refiners  Association  of 
California.  900  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Suite 
1024,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Lazarus,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boettcher  &  Co.,  Investment  Bankers, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Lee.  Toomey  St  Kent.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co..  3M  Center,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

A.  Richard  A.  LegaUki.  1100  17  Street 
NW..  Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Ocean  Indastries  Association. 
IIOO  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fred  T.  and  Cenus  N.  Franzia:  John  G.. 
Jr.  and  Mary  L.  Franzia;  and  Joseph  S.  and 
Marilyn  L.  Franzia.  P.O.  Box  1581.  Whittier. 
Calif.  90609. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Central  Fund.  Inc..  50 
Congress  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02109. 

A.  Leonard.  Koehn.  Rose  &  Hurt.  P.C. 
Suite  317.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AIRCO.  Inc..  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road. 
Montvale.  N.J.  07645. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Upper  Humboldt  River  Water  Users  As- 
sociation; c/o  Box  380;  Elko.  Nev.  89801. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Levine,  American  Public 
Health  Association.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association. 
1015  I5th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvahia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp..  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.O.  Box  116. 
Detroit  Mich.  48232. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300,  1919  Perm- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle.  Wash..  98124. 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Hobbs  Construction  &  Development  Co., 
Inc.,  3711  North  Highway  231,  Panama  City. 
Fla.  32401). 

A.  Lipsen  St  Hamt>erger,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1101,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Uttle,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  611,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Commuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943,  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina,  Calif.  91793. 
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B.  Hughes  Helicopters.  Inc..  Centinela  and 
Teale  Streets.  Building  IH-M/S  T-243, 
Culver  City.  Calif.  90230 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  R.  I/Ong.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171, 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300.  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn.  55440. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill  Leasing  Corp..  15407  McGinty 
Road.  Minnetonka.  Minn. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Grain  Co..  277  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10172. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lovett.  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation.  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55480. 

A.  L.  P.  Management  Corp..  Summit 
Tower.  Suite  3100.  11  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Donald  C.  Lubick.  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Talisman  Fund.  330  Washington  Street. 
Suite  610.  Marina  Del  Rey.  Calif.  90291. 

A.  Edward  Lyle.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  L.  Mahan,  DGA  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie, Avenue  Lucien  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac,  Prance),  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  David  L.  Mahan.  for  DGA  Internation- 
al, Inc..  1225  I9th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia, 
75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  8eme,  Prance),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Barry  L.  Malter.  Suite  900,  1730  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Caterpiller  Tractor  Co.,  100  Adams 
Street  NE.,  Peoria,  III.  61629. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pacific  International,  Inc.. 
700  South  Flower  Street,  Suite  1400,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America,  Inc..  100 
Universal  City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  Calif. 
91608. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Nissan  Motor  Corp.  in  U.S.A.,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  707.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PennCorp  Financial.  Inc.,  3130  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  12788.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77017. 

A.  Michael  J.  Manning,  Fulbright  & 
JaworskI,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Petro- Lewis  Corp.,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Cynthia  Mansfield,  GPU  Service  Corp., 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  890.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp.,  "100  Interpace  Park- 
way, Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

A.  Maritime  Institute  for  Research  and 
Industrial  Development,  1133  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Nathan  Fred  Marks.  685  Eighth  Street 
NW..  Gresham.  Oreg.  97030. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter,  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert.  Inc..  60 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Eleanor  Marshall.  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority, 
50  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass.-  02110. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza. 
Skokie.  III.  60077. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp..  One  Stamford  Plaza,  Stamford, 
Conn.  06904. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  C.  H.  Mayer,  Inc.,  3421  North  Causeway 
Boulevard,  No.  901.  Metairle.  La.  70002. 

B.  L.  P.  Management  Corp.,  Summit 
Tower,  Suite  3100,  11  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Jerry  McAndrews.  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications.  Inc..  108  South  Akard 
Street,  Dalla.*;,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miller  &  Schroeder  Municipals  Inc., 
7900  Xerxes  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55431. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Transamerica  Corp.,  600  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Katherine  S.  McCarter,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association, 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  William  P.  McGuire.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jan  E.  McKenzie,  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  F.dison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  R.  McMlllian.  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Georgia  McMurray.  105  East  22d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  McNair.  Glenn.  Konduras.  Corley. 
Singletary,  Porter  &  Dibble.  P.A..  18th 
Floor.  Bankers  Trust  Tower,  P.O.  Box 
11390.  Columbia.  S.C.  29211. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp..  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  The  Hale  Foun- 
dation. 109  Fifth  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  The  Hale  Foundation.  109  Filth  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Mendelsohn  Associates,  Inc.,  1826  Jef- 
ferson Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mendelsohn  Associates,  Inc.,  1826  Jef- 
ferson, Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  1624  Trap  Road,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz,  One  Far- 
ragut  Square  South,  9th  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadephia  National  Bank.  Broad  & 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

A.  Larry  D.  Meyers,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America,  200  South  Street,  Morristown,  N.J. 
07960. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Michaud,  1410  Grant  Street, 
Suite  A-201,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country  USA,  1410  Grant 
Street,  Suite  A-201,  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mignini,  Sr.,  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Si  Textile  Workers  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &.  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

A.  Miles  &  Stockbridge,  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  No.  540.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pizza  Hut,  Inc.,  9111  East  Douglas, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67201. 

A.  Fred  Millar,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washir  gton.  D.C. 
20003 

A.  Miller.  Canfield.  Paddock  &  Stone. 
2500  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Building.  De 
troit.  Mich.  48226. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chtd..  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp..  Pierre  La- 
clede Center.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr..  Miller,  Cassidy. 
Larroca  «S:  Lewin.  2555  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza  North- 
east. Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Richard  M.  Millman.  P.C,  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  908,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  Fifteenth  Street  NW..  Suite 
1025.  Washington.  D.C.  20005  and  One 
Center  Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Graphic  Scanning  Corp..  99  West  Shef- 
field Avenue.  Englewood.  N.J.  07631. 

A.  Luis  Miranda.  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Mitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp.. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Mitchell.  Hoffheimer,  John- 
son &  Peterson,  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S- 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Church  World  Service,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York.  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan.  Suite  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnorbrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  AMAX  Inc..  1707  Cole  Bou- 
levard. Golden.  Colo.  80401). 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan,  Suite  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis 
Minn.  55402  (for  Rocky  Mountain  Energy, 
10  Longs  Peak  Drive,  Box  2000,  Broomfield, 
Colo.  80020). 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bockius,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Morrill.  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Scott  Plaza  I.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott  Plaza.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19113. 

A.  Gerald  A.  Morris.  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  11  DuPont  Circle.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers/ 
AFL-CIO,  11  DuPont  Circle,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Russell  N.  Mosher,  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  700,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  620.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dilworth.  Paxson,  Kalish  &  Levy,  Fed- 
eral Bar  Building  West,  Washington,  D.C. 


20006  (lor  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  S-700.Washing- 
ton.  D.C.  20036. ) 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  1407  West 
North  Temple.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 

A.  Murphy  &  Boyle  Chtd.,  221  Njrth  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  .Jackson 
and  La  Salle  Streets.  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  K.  R.  Murphy.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Bernard  Nash.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Time,  Inc..  888  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  & 
Communication  Suppliers.  Inc..  7360  Laurel 
Canyon  Boulevard.  North  Hollywool.  Calif. 
91605. 

A.  National  Association  of  Truck  Slop  Op- 
erators. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Suite  505. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  National  Bail  Bond  Information 
Center,  P.O.  Box  010781.  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

B.  Cotton  Belt  Insurance  Co.,  10001  Lake 
Forest  Boulevard,  New  Orleans,  La.  70189. 

A.  National  Family  Planning  &  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association.  Inc.,  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  950.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Community  De- 
velopment Credit  Unions.  16  Court  Street, 
Suite  1804,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  National  Military  Wives  Association. 
Inc.,  2666  Military  Road.  Arlington.  Va. 
22207. 

A.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 1510  Jarvis  Avenue,  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage, 111.  60007. 

A.  National  Rural  Development  &  Fi- 
nance Corp..  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
360,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  A.  Nemeroff,  Sidley  &  Austin, 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  De  Kalb  Agresearch.  Inc..  Sycamore 
Road.  De  Kalb.  III.  60115. 

A.  Michael  A.  Nemeroff,  Sidley  &  Austin. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stern  Electronics,  Inc..  1725  Diversey 
Parkway.  Chicago.  111.  60614. 

-  A.  William  D.  Nesbeitt,  2655  Villa  Creek 
Drive,  Suite  150,  Dallas,  Tex.  75234. 

B.  Uni-Bell  Plastic  Pipe  Association,  2655 
Villa  Creek  Drive,  Suite  150,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75234. 

A.  Frederick  H.  Nesbitt,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Leslie  F.  Newcomer.  226  W.  Ritten- 
house  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  13101. 


B.  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  Broad  and 
Che.stnut  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

A.  William  W.  Nickerson,  10955  Trotting 
Ridge  Way.  Columbia.  Md.  21044. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Authority. 
50  High  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Nos.saman.  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19lh  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Northern.  175  North  27lh 
Street,  Billings,  Mont.  59101. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  Si  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street. NW..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77017. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Nurnberger,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444'North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Philip  S.  Nyborg.  1133  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Brien.  Jr..  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

A.  Lawrence  J.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  At-Sea  Incineration,  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Beth  O'Brien.  Newmont  Mining 
Corp.,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Newmont  Mining  Corp.,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  No.  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Numismatic 
Professionals.  2121  North  Akard,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW„  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tele-Cause,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  United  Kingdom  Mutual  Steam 
Ship  Assurance  Association  (Bermuda)  Lim- 
ited, Mercury  House,  Front  Street.  P.O.  Box 
665,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda. 

A.  O'Connor  Si  Hannan,  Suite  800,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  West  of  England  Ship  Owners 
Mutual  Protection  Si  Indemnity  Association 
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(Luxembourg).  33  Boulevard  Prince  Henri. 
Luxembourg. 

A.  Donni-s  M.  Ol.sen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Denni.s  M.  Ol.sen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
FalKs.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Fire  &  Ca.sualty  Co. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Pall.s.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  In.sur 
ance  Co. 

A.  T.  Emmet  ONeil.  1040  Starr  noad. 
Winnetka.  111.  60093. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council.  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  ONeill  &  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Chris-Craft  Industries.  Inc..  600  Madi 
son  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  ONeill  &  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp 
.shire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Alliance  of  Philateli.sts  and 
Hard  Asset  Dealers  and  Collectors,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Abraham  Orlofsky.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Edward  Pabon.  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Paddock. 

B.  I.T.T.  Corp. 

A.  Geri  Palast.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  APL-CIO.  CLC.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Christopher  N.  Palmer,  National  Audu- 
bon Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Paskus.  Gordon  &  Hyman.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers'  Association. 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  760  South.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  MCI  Telecommunications.  Inc..  1133 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  E.  Peacock.  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 


B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Plori.s 
.sant.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hooker  Investments.  Ltd.,  Suite  1701. 
One  Commerce  Place.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
37239. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  ScheeU.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communication  Co.. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Perito.  Duerk.  Carlson  &  Pinco.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Advanced  Health  Sy.stem.s.  Inc..  17861 
Cartwright  Road,  Irvine,  Calif.  92714. 

A.  Leonard  Perlman.  5203  Leesburg  Pike. 
Suite  400.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  A.s.so- 
ciation.  5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

A.  Ru.ssell  W.  Peterson.  950  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Petrillo.  P.C.  1625  K  Street 
NW..  No.  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  & 
Communications  Suppliers.  Inc..  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard.  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif.  91605. 

A.  H.  William  Petry.  Milliken  Research 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  1927,  Spartanburg,  S.C 
29304. 

B.  Milliken  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1927.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304. 

A.  Gwen  Pharo.  1101  South  Arlington 
Ridge  Road,  No.  1213.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Oilfield  Industrial  Lines.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
6243.  Big  Spring.  Tex.  79720 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Psychiatric  Centers,  517 
Washington  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94111. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Genentech,  Inc..  460  Point  San  Bruno 
Boulevard.  South  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94080. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Telecommuncations  Sup- 
pliers' Council,  c/o  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 
1000  Ring  Building.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  America, 
University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine. 
601  Elmwood  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.Y. 
14642. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Telecause.  c/o  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 
1200    18th   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

910036. 

A.  Elizabeth  W.  Pierson,  Sperry  Corp.. 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Jacqueline  Pitts.  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10010. 

A.  Plaintiffs'  Antitrust  Liaison  Society. 
Suite  708.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Frances  A.  Pollak.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
No.  390,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
No.  390,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Alfred  M.  Pollard.  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  702. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  333 
South  Hope  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071. 

A.  James  J.  Popham,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1050. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Employees  Association.  323 
Richmond  Street,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
mo  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1050, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Margaret  Power,  Suite  906,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20037. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  906. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp.,  Alaska  Hydro- 
Train.  P.O.  Box  2287.  Seattle.  Wash.  98111. 

A.  James  C  Pruitl,  Texaco,  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

A.  Steven  L.  Pruitt.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  308,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  APL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street,  Suite  308,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Diana  Pullin.  Center  for  Law  &  Educa- 
tion. Inc..  Suite  510.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Law  &  Education,  Inc..  6 
Appian  Way.  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

A.  James  M.  Quigley,  Champion  Interna- 
tinal  Corp..  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  540, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp.,  1 
Champion  Plaza,  Stamford,  Conn.  06921. 

A.  Robert  Rauch,  Alliance  To  Save  Energy. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Rees.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Delta  Dental  Plans  Association.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Utility  Group,  c/o  Reid  &  Priest,  1111        B.  Time,  Inc.,  888  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Renewable  Energy  Institute.  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  No.  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  G.  Richardson.  2774  North  Hills 
Drive  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  333  Piedmont 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4545,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30308. 

A.  David  C  Ridinger.  Newmont  Mining 
Corp..  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20005. 

B.  Newmont  Mining  Corp..  300  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Nicholas  A.  Rizzo.  Jr..  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1007.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Benco,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1007.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Brazos  River  Authority.  P.O.  Box  7555. 
Waco.  Tex.  76710. 

A.  William  J.  Robinson.  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Rogers  Hoge  &  Hills.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

A.  James  T.  Rogers.  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Richard  Rosen.  5010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  118.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

A.  Fiancis  C.  Rosenberger.  6809  Melrose 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  P.O.  Box  2070.  Oakland.  Calif. 
94604. 

A.  Miriam  Ann  Rosenberg,  COPUS,  Suite 
500,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20036. 

B.  COPUS  (Coalition  of  Independent  Col- 
lege and  University  Students),  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Peter  Rosenstein.  American  Academy 
of  Physician  Assistants.  2341  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assis- 
tants. 2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite 
700.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Vincent  J.  Ryan.  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc..  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

A.  Saenz  International,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1556.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

A.  Jane  N.  Scherer.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Gregg  P.  Skall.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Schwabe,  Williamson,  Wyatt,  Moor  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland. 
Oreg.  07204. 

B.  Northwest  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Peter  Brix.  Knappton  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  03018.  Portland.  Oreg.  97203. 

A.  The  Scott  Co..  8  Jacana  Road.  Hilton 
Head.  S.C.  29928. 

A.  Paul  J.  Seidman.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  J.  Petrillo.  P.C.  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
National  Association  of  Aircraft  &  Commu- 
nications Suppliers.  Inc..  7360  Laurel 
Canyon  Boulevard.  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 
91605). 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Powerhou.'^e.  3255 
Grace  Street.  Washington.  D.C  20007. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hallac  Associates.  Inc..  100  Wal,  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  William  H.  Shaker,  National  Tax  Limi- 
tation Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Norman  P.  Sharp.  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  G.  Jerry  Shaw.  P.O.  Box  7610.  Ben 
Franklin  Station.  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  Senior  Executives  Association.  P.O. 
Box  7610,  Ben  Franklin  Station.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Chancellor  Corp..  31  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02109. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45209. 

A.  Fletcher  Shives.  3110  Maple  Drive  NE., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite 
368,  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1470.  Decatur,  111. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite 
368,  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20001. 

B.  The  City  of  Kansas  City,  City  Hall, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc.,  Suite 
368.  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Twin  City  Barge.  Inc.,  222  West  Grand 
Avenue  South.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55075. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Silverglade.  Center  for  Sci- 
ence in  the  Public  Interest.  1755  S  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20009. 


B.  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est. 1755  S  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  HWL  Properties.  5530  Corbin  Avenue, 
Suite  245,  Tarzana.  Calif.  91356. 

A.  Skadden.  Arps.  Slate.  Meagher  &  Flom. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  P.O.  Box 
12788.  Houston.  Tex.  77017. 

A.  Skadden.  Arps.  Slate,  Meagher  &  Flom, 
1  Rodney  Square.  P.O.  Box  636.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19899. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171.  and  Mead  Corp..  Court- 
house Plaza  NE..  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farm  &  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  10877  Watson  Road.  St. 
LouU.  Mo.  63127. 

A.  Grace  H.  Smith,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Telocator  Network  of  America.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20005  and  1  Center  Place.  Boston. 
Mass.  02108  (for  Securities  Industry  Associ- 
ation. 20  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10005). 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  McDermott  Inc..  P.O.  Box  60035.  New- 
Orleans.  La.  70160. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co..  465  Bernardo 
Avenue.  Mountain  View.  Calif.  94043. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Offshore  Industry  Committee.  1629  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4240.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  State  of  South  Dakota.  Department  of 
Transportation.  Division  of  Railroads. 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.  57501. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  International 
Paper  Plaza.  77  West  45th  Street.  New- 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Eleanor  Stier.  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  E^t 
22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Steven  P.  Stockmeyer,  National  Multi 
Housing  Council,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
285-N.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council,  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  285-N.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036  (for 
Slurry  Transport  Association). 

A.  Stradley.  Ronan.  Stevens  &  Young. 
1100  1  Franklin  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19102. 

B.  Milliken  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1926.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

A.  Richard  H.  Streeter.  1729  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cast  North  America,  Ltd. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  '.7th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemolimpex,  P.O.  Box  121,  H-1305, 
Budapest.  Hungary. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chinoin,  To  uica  1-5,  H-1305.  Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson  Loeb  Rhoades  Inc.,  14  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tenant-owned  Apartment  Association, 
Inc.,  12  East  41st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Gael  M.  Sullivan,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  1525  Elm  Street. 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

A.  Richard  C.  Sullivan.  Jr.,  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign,  1625  1  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stephen  D.  Susman,  .Susman  & 
McGowan,  1200  Milam,  Suite  900.  Houston. 
Tex.  77002. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Flathead  Joint  Board  of  Control,  Route 
2,  Box  69,  Moiese,  Mont.  59824. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hagan  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  309, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36191. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  John  G.  Hagan.  P.O.  Box  45.  Lignum, 
Va.  22726. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Liberty  Corp.,  Box  789.  Greenville,  S.C. 
29602. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Loyal  Trust.  1401  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Mrs.  A.  Lester  Marx.  P.O.  Box  2700, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96765. 


B.  Louis  H.  Strauss,  Room  500.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Benjamin  J.  and  Hugh  McMaster  Tar- 
button,  P.O.  Box  269.  Sandersville,  Ga. 
31082, 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Edna  Winston,  525  Palm  Drive.  Golden 
Isles  Hallandale.  Pla.  33009. 

A.  Donnae  Sutherlin.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  17  West  Market  Street. 
Suite  341.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Merribel  Symington.  1875  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Suite  540,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp..  One 
Champion  Plaza,  Stamford,  Conn.  06921. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister  (for  Miami 
Conservancy  District,  38  East  Monument 
Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402),  First  National 
Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Dan  C.  Tate.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Telecause,  c/o  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jay  D.  Terry.  Leonard,  Koehn.  Rose  & 
Hurt,  P.C,  Suite  317,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leonard,  Koehn,  Rose  &  Hurt,  P.C. 
Suite  317,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thaxter.  Lipez.  Stevens.  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  503.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thaxter,  Lipez,  Stevens,  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  503.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesaler's  Association. 
5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  505,  Palls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

A.  Patricia  Thomas,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thompson  &  Mitchell.  One  Mercantile 
Center.  Suite  3400.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, One  Mercantile  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101. 

A.  Thompson  &  Mitchell,  One  Mercantile 
Center.  Suite  3400.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises.  Inc.,  1400-580 
Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Thompson  &  Mitchell,  One  Mercantile 
Center,  Suite  3400,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  Valley  Line  Co.,  120  South  Central 
Avenue,  Clayton,  Mo.  63105. 


A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  '666  K  A.  Richard  B.  Thornburg.  National  Beer 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  Wholesalers'  Association,  Suite  505,  5205 
20006.  Leesburg  Pike,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22041. 


B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association, 
Suite  505,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1050,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Con-Serv,  Inc.,  451  Hunger- 
ford  Drive,  Suite  205.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southland-Arizona  Colleges.  3160  West 
Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90020. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  llll  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society.  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009, 

A.  Don  Todd,  American  Conservative 
Union,  Suite  400,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  Suite 
400,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Todd,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2300.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corporation,  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Suite  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  The  Power 
House,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics),  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America).  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola.  Inc.).  The 
Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting Corp.).  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  Gray  &  Co.,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Management  Insights,  Inc.,  5944 
Luther  Lane.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Tucker  &  Brown.  Suite  2330.  Western 
Federal  Savings  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle.  Ken-Caryl  Ranch. 
Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Brian  Turner.  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Julia  A.  Turner,  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  EDS  Cor..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon.  Warm 
Springs.  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Spruell  Development  Corp.,  6525  Bel- 
crest  Road,  Suite  200,  HyatUville,  Md. 
20782. 

A.  Manya  S.  Ungar,  10  Brandy  wine  Court, 
Scotch  Plains,  N.J.  07076. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
60611. 

A.  Van  Fleet  Associates,  National  Press 
Building,  Suite  890,  529  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Cadillac  Gage,  P.O.  Box  1027,  Warren, 
Mich.  48090. 

A.  Nick  L.  Van  Nelson,  1875  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  540,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp..  One 
Champion  Plaza,  Stamford,  Conn.  06921. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer,  Howard  &  Civiletti, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  704. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  Westvaco  Building,  299 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  et  al. 

A.  Frank  Verrastro,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  John  C.  Vickerman,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  305  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Conference  Industry  As- 
sociation. 2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  305, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  06115. 

A.  Christopher  N.  Visher.  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman,  Reno  &  Cavanaugh,  1016 
16th  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (for  National  Housing  Law  Project). 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cabot  Corp..  125  High  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compa- 
nies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10006. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  and 
Weyerhaeuser  Co..  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc.  New  York, 
N.Y.  et  al. 

A.  We  of  US.  2617  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Paul  Weckstein,  Center  for  Law  &  Edu- 
cation, Inc..  Suite  510.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Law  &  Educatioir,  Inc.,  6 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

A.  Elizabeth  S.  Weltner.  The  Power 
House,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  West  Texas  Land  &  Royalty  Owners 
Association,  P.O.  Box  67,  Snyder,  Tex. 
79549. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Cqrp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street,  Morristown,  N.J. 
07960. 

A.  Robert  G.  Weymueller,  American  Lung 
Association,  Suite  401,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  White,  Fine  &  Verville,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  Street  NW;,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Marshall  E.  Whitenton,  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  W.  Edward  Whitfield,  CSX  Corp.,  840 
Washington  Building,  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005- 
2071. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

A.  James  A.  Whitman,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1417-D49,  Alexandria,  Va,  22313. 


B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

A.  Guenther  O.  Wilhelm  Exxon  Corp., 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  12S1  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  B.  Wilkerson.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 
20006. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pueblo  De  Cochiti.  P.O.  Box  70.  Co- 
chiti,  N.  Mex.  87041. 

A.  Willkie  Parr  &  Gallagher,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  IS'H)  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CPC  International  Inc.,  International 
Plaza,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  John  W.  Wilson,  Renewable  Energj-  In- 
stitute, 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Renewable  Energy  Institute.  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc.,  432  Wash- 
ington Street,  Third  Floor,  Columbus,  Ind. 
47201. 

A.  James  Wolf,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Brooks  B.  Yeager.  Sierra  Club.  330 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

A.  Don  J.  Zeller,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Ziegler.  National  Association 
of  Truck  Stop  Operators.  700  North  Fairfax 
Street,  Suite  505,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  505, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

A.  Murray  Zweben,  1140  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036  (for  Texas  International  Air- 
lines, P.O.  Box  12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77017). 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1981: 
PILE  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an    X'  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  -Report"  Heading  Below: 
•PKELiMiNARY-  REPORT  (Registration"):  To    register."  place  an  "X "  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
•Quarterly"  Report-  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X''  below  the  appropriate 

neure    Fin  oTboTh  S^e  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required^  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

nSerrd  as  page  •■3.-^and  the  resf  of  such  pages  should  be  •4."  -5."  •6."  etc.  Preparation  and  f.lmg  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

quarter             1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark   one   squarp   only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A"  -(a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  a^  fol  ows 
(i)  -^Syee"-To  f  le  al  a^employee".  state  (in  Item  ■B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  •employer  .  (If 
the^rmployee-is  a  firmtsuch  L  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  -employee".) 
(ii)-Emplover'— To  file  as  an  -employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item    B.  ,        .  „       _» 

(h)  Separate  Rh»orts  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report: 

^0  So^^  subject  to  the  Lt  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

(iif  Emploie«  sullect  to  t^Acf  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B"  -Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers 
except  tha°  (am  a  particula?  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  if^o  be  considered  as  one  eniployer  but 
an  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  n  the  mteres  of 
one  pe^on  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers"-is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER.-State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  ••C".-(a)  The  expression  -in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  '"  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions 
amSente  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 

*^  '  (L^BefoVe^undtuki^ 'ISy' "^^^^^  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

'"''  ^^^rfS^gglnn^nrsuc'^SSrtLTmVsf  r^^^^^^  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 

received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  .and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

place  an   -X"  in  the  box  at  the 

left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 

longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4  If  this  is  a  -Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  -Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly  or  annual  rate  of  «=o'"Pe"f^,t'°" '^J;°.*'f„ 
n  this  is  a  -Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4'  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  -Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  -Quarterly"  Report.^ 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printingl 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  -contribution."  'The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  sulwcription.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipU  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  JIfore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14. "  since  the  amt^unt  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5. "  and  the  name  of  the  "employer  "  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  numl)er. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  -yes"  or  "no  ": 

5.  J Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (incl-ading 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

this  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name 

8  $         Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add    "6"  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of 

j„,jl  ••7")  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  Decemt)er  31. 

Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Loans  Received 

"The  term   contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.$ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

—  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  E>oe  Bldg..  Chicago,  HI. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  General  "The  term  expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7  "). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None, "  write  "None  "  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

""1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


—Sec.  302(b). 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  "expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 
Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  -Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15.  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Rob«»rt  J.  Aaure.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
WashinRton.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerre  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,171.    E.  (9>$192. 

A.  A  K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Society  of  Pathologists.  1225 
EiKhth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  $6,999.99. 

A.  A  K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  P.O.  Box 
1210.  South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $9,249.99     E.  (9)  $11,301.23. 

A.  A  K  A.ssociates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Pathologist  Practice  Aiwociation.  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $7,335.97. 

A.  Abadie  &  Hud.son.  P.O.  Box  2787. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821. 

B.  Miller  Coal  Systems.  Inc..  One  Ameri- 
can Place.  Suite  2038.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70825. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,969.17. 

A.  Paul  C.  Abenante.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  A.ssociation.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$870.    E.  (9)  $7.15. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  3973  Stuart 
Place.  Jackson.  Miss.  39211. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $391.78. 

A.  Albert  E.  Abrahams,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005 
and  430  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111.60611. 

D.  (6)  $6,100.    E.  (9)  $665.33. 

A.  Sherman  Abraham.son.  Control  Data 
Corp..  3717  Columbia  Pike.  Arlington.  Va. 
22204. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  3717  Columbia 
Pike.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  ACLI  International  Inc.,  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 

A.    Action    for   Children's   Television.    46 
Austin  Street.  Newtonville.  Mass.  02160. 
D.  (6)  $73,800.98.    E.  (9)  $710.37. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20003. 

B.  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
2010  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)$575.    E.  (9)  $1,684.74. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium.  1582  South  Parker  Road.  Suite 
210.  Denver.  Cclo.  90231. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)  $8,366.86. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
202  E  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $5,300.    E.  (9)  $8,419.73. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Association.  165  West 
46th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


D.  ( 6 )  $2,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $2,500. 

A.  Bruce  Adams.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cau.se.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,800.01. 

A.  Charles  P.  Adams.  American  Associ- 
ation of  Advertising  Agencies.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  666  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Adams.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc..  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Jr..  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio.  44101. 

A.  V.  J.  Adduci.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  Slates.  Inc..  300  New- 
Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $63. 

A.  Aerospace  Indu.stries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,456.73.    E.  (9)  $13,456.73. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $5,570.    E.  (9)  $4,373.32. 

A.  Elizabeth  Agle,  530  Seventh  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $38.96. 

A.  Robert  S.  Agman,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,302.60.    E.  (9)  $6.87. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  802.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $67.95. 

A.  G.  Colburn  Aker.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  G.  Colburn  Aker.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Therapedic. 
2350  Fifth  Street.  Rock  Island.  111.  61201). 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  <6)  $660. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ag-Energy  Resources.  Inc..  7346A 
South  Alton  Way.  Englewood.  Colo.  80112. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  <fe  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  5051  Westheimer  Road,  Houston, 
Tex.  77056. 


D.  (6)  $4,700. 


A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amerada  Hess  Corp.,  1185  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  NY.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Straus.s.  Hauer  &  Peld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland.  4666  Faries 
Parkway.  Decatur.  III.  62526. 

D.  (6)  $3,200. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bache  Group  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  SJite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Houston.  City  Hall.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  FSC  Corp..  110  East  59th  Street.  37th 
Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  E  &  J  Gallo  Winery.  P.O.  Box  1130. 
Modesto,  Calif.  95353. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Qoldston  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22568. 
Houstdn.  Tex.  77027. 

A.  AkiR..jGiynp,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp.,  2320  South 
Tower,  Plaza  of  the  Americas,  Dallas.  Tex. 
75201. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leaseway  Transportation  Corp..  21111 
Chagrin  Boulevard.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  One  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuels  Co.,  1102  Sixth 
Street.  New  Orleans.  La.  70115. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO.  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $4,800. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of 
Harris  County,  P.O.  Box  61429,  Houston, 
Tex.  77208. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Military  Accessories  Service  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  2  Park  Avenue,  Suite  1118,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)$750. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Missouri  Terminal  Oil  Co,  Inc..  3854 
South  First  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Condominium 
and  Cooperative  Housing.  5415  North  Sheri- 
dan Road.  Chicago.  III.  60640. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana.  915  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  U.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,700. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tom  Reidy.  Inc..  110  Milam,  Suite  2170. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ringling  Bros.  Barnum  &  Bailey  Com- 
bined Shows.  Inc..  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Saber  Energy.  Inc..  1700  Houston  Natu- 
ral Gas  Building.  1200  Travis.  Houston.  Tex. 
77002 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson.  Loeb.  Rhoades.  15  Wall 
Street.  9th  Floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Richard  Suman.  2444  Times  Boulevard. 
Suite  101.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1608  Walnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.,  Central  Bank  Plaza. 
Suite  4040.  333  Clay  Street,  Houston.  Tex. 
77002. 

D.  (6)  $16,250.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Instruments  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
225474.  MS  241.  Dallas,  Tex.  7S26S. 

D.  (6)  $4,750. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  it  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp..  530  McCullough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78292. 

D.  (6)  $4,200. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Worldwide  Church  of  God..  P.O.  Box 
385,  Pasadena.  Calif.  91102. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp..  3000  Diamond  Park  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75247. 

A.  Joan  H.  Albert,  National  Association  of 
Casualty  &  Surety  Agents,  600  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  No.  202.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  5454  Wisconsin  Avenue,  No. 
1625.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $84.07. 

A.  James  J.  Albertine.  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  M.  Albertine,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  No.  209.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  No. 
209.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $257.35. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  &  Bracy. 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Rosslyn.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Pishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2626  Clearbrook  Drive,  Ar- 
lington Heights,  111.  60005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  &  Bracy, 
1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Associated  Industries  of  Florida.  203 
South  Adams  Street,  Tallahassee,  Pla. 
23202. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  &  Bracy, 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204, 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  "The  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick 
Plaza.  Skokie.  111.  60076. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Baimon  &  Bracy. 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Rosslyn.  Va. 
22209. 


B.  City  of  Tucson.  Tucson.  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Coalition  for  Energy  Efficient  Trans- 
portation. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive. 
Suite  1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 
90245. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Continental  Group,  Inc..  One 
Harbor  Plaza,  Stamford.  Conn. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Aviation  Department. 
P.O.  Box  592075  AMP.  Miami,  Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Seaport  Authority.  1015 
North  America  Way.  Miami.  Pla.  33132. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  3412.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  dc 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Group.  400 
Main  Street.  East  Hartford.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  1111, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192, 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22601, 
Tampa,  Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
50  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 
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II     ComiiMlt*'.-     for    Capital     Formal  ion  B.  New  York  Slate  Department  of  Trans- 

TliroiiKli    Dividend    Reinvest meiil.    1800   M  portalion.    1220  WashinKton  Avenue.  Stale 

Street  NW..  Suile  HOO  N.  WasliinMlon.  DC.  Campus,  Albany.  N.Y.  12232 

2Q^,3g  U.  (6)  $6,375.    E.  (9)  $5,442.20. 

'^^  "'**■*''  A.   Amerlean   Academy  of   Family   Physi- 

A.  Willis  W.  Al.xander.  Aineriean  Bank.rs  eians.   1740  West  92d  Slreet.  Kansas  City. 

A.sstMiation,  1120  Conneellrul  Avenue  NW..  Mo.  64114. 


E.  (9)  $3,357.64. 


Wa-shiuKlon.  D.C.  20036. 

H.  American  Hankers  A.s.sociation,  1120 
Conm-clicul  Avenue  NW..  WashiiiKlon.  D.C. 
20U36. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    K.  (9)  $10.60. 

A  Ma.xlon  M.  Allcox.  Hrotherliood  of 
Mainti-nance  of  Wav  Employes.  400  First 
SI  reel  NW..  Room  801.  Wa.shinKlon.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Mainlenanee  of  Way 
Employ«s.  120.')()  Woodward  Avenue.  De 
I  roil.  Mich.  48203. 

I).  i»i)$2;;.806.48. 

A.  .Jo.seph  P.  Allen.  Inlelleetual  Properly 
Owners.  Inc..  1890  1.  Slreet  NW..  Suite  400. 
Wa-shinnlon.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Inlelleetual  Prop<rly  Owners.  Inc., 
1899  1,  Street  NW,.  Suite  400.  WashinKton. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.      E.  (9)$352. 

A.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Thrrapcutic. 
P.O.  Box  23691.  WashinKton.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $873.40.    E.  <9)$87. 

A.  Alliance  of  American  ln.surers. 
v..  (9)  $2,777.50. 

A.  Alliance  to  Save  EnerKy.  1925  K  Street. 
Wa-shinKlon.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1.6.'>9.63. 

A.  Harvey  Alter.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com 
merce.  WashinKton.  D.C.  20062. 

n.  U.S.  ChambiT  of  Commerce.  1615  H 
Street  NW..  WiishiuKton.  DC.  20062. 

D.  (6>$200. 

A.  Richard  H  Allman.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  412.  Washinnlon.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
412.  WiushiiiKlon.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ricardo  R.  Alvarado.  6108  Port  Himt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  551.  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $1,840.    E.  (9)  $381.95. 

A.  AmalKamaled  Transit  Union.  AFLCIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 


D.  (6)  $7,440.57.     E.  (9)  $7,440.57. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology 
1100  17lh  Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  American  Inslilule  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.    American    Insurance    As.sociation.    85 
John  Slreet.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 
D.  (6)$691.    E.  (9)$691. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412. 
A.  Am«Tican  Arts  Alliance.  424  C  Slreet     Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
NE.  Washington.  D.C.  20002.  D.  (6)  $78,394;.    E.  (9)  $79,197.32. 

D.  (6)  $140,008.40.    E.  (9)  $68,269.92. 

...  ,  „ i„.i^„„        A.  American  Land  Title  As.sociation,  1828 

^o^^^XarCarnS'"^"  ve!.  ^^tZ.     ^  Street  NW    Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854.  E.  (9)  $6.b04.e^. 

A  American  A.s.socialion  of  Homes  for  the        A.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
AKing.    1050    17lh   Slreet    NW..   Suite   770.     rity   Assistance,   Suite   4400.   475   L'Enfanl 


Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 
D.  (6)  $25,705.94.    E.  (9)  $25,705.94. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  American  Meal  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington.  D.C.  20007  (1700  North 
Moore  Slreet,  Arlington,  Va.). 

D.  (6)  $5,125.    E.  (9)  $5,125. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11325  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60610. 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md.        p  (6)  $1  171  25     E.  (9)  $34,684.04. 

20854.  '  

E.  (9)  $94.83.  ^  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111     ation    Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Air- 


Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,822.    E.  (9)  $2,822. 

A  American  Association  of  Meal  Proces- 
sors. P.O.  Box  269.  Elizabelhtown.  Pa. 
17022. 

D.  (6)  $84.61. 

A.  American  As.socialion  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. 1612  K  Street  NW..  Suite  900.  Washing- 
Ion.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $23,936.83. 

A.   American   A.ssocialion  of  Professional 


Oatehouse  Road.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  American  Bankers  A.s.sociation.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $30,657.03.    E.  (9)  $30,657.03. 

A.  American  Business  Conference.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  209. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.     E.  (9)  $2,043.15. 


port,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 
D.  (6)  $25,148.73.    E.  (9)  $25,148.73. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $16,240.85.    E.  (9)  $40,223.57. 

A.    American    Nurses'    Association.    2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $8,860.94.    E.  (9)  $8,860.94 


A.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma-        A.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Associ- 
tion.    1919  Penn.sylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.     ation,  717  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 


201,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,916.    E.  (9)  $5,233.28. 

A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Slreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,981.04. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068, 
Washington  Offices:  425  13th  Street  NW.. 


A.  John  O.  Ambler.  3251   Old  Lee  High 
way.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030.  ^^^ ^.„..  „ 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251  Washington  d!c.  20004. 
Old  Lee   Highway.  Suite  500.   Fairfax.  Va.  ^  (g)  $80  425.    E.  (9)  $80,425. 
22030.                                                                                                                   

E.  (9)  $28.95.  A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 

—  gress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 

A.    Jerome    A.    Ambro    A.ssociates.    2301  s,rppt  nW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  g  (g,  $155,451.60. 


22202. 

B.  As-sociated  Universities.  Inc..  Upton. 
NY.  11973. 

D.  (6t  $10,600.    E.  (9)  $9,070.34. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  A.ssociates  2301 
South  Jefferson  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  County  of  Suffolk.  Veterans  Memorial 
Highway.  H.  Lee  Penni-son  Building.  Haiip- 
pauge.  NY.  11787. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  i9)  $3,628.13. 

A.  Jerome  A.  Ambro  A.ssociates.  2301 
South  Jeffer.son  Davis  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 


A.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  Suite  100,  McLean.  Va. 
E.  (9)  $6,000. 

A.  American  Guaranty  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1430  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97201. 

E.  (9)  $6,000. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $13,295.51.    E.  (9)  $6,719.37. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
9725  East  Hampden.  Denver,  Colo.  80231. 


22314. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.   American   Paratransit   Institute,   P.O. 
Box  340276,  Coral  Gables,  Pla.  33134. 
E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  400.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $23,915.58.    E.  (9)  $12,759.27. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $147,242.    E.  (9)  $197,612. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  $12,336.93. 

A.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  817 
Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,538,021.92.    E.  (9)  $223,475.92. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $11,350. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  A.ssoci- 
alion. 2000  Massachu.setts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,288.73.    E.  (9)  $3,288.73. 

A.  American  Soybean  Association.  1574  I 
Slreet  NW,.  No.  60.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $4,125.00.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square. 
Suite  901,  2000  N  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forward- 
ers A.ssociation  of  America.  Inc..  1  World 
Trade  Center.  Suite  1109.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048., 

D.  (6)  $137.50.    E.  (9)  $210.68. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $39,920.21.    E.  (9)  $39,920.21. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1 1,024.    E.  (9)  $3,034.05. 

A.  Americans  For  Nuclear  Energy,  P.O. 
Box  28371,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amilay,  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Air  Florida,  P.O.  Box  592337.  Miami, 
Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amilay,  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Slreet  NW..  Suite  168,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  ENI  Cos..  1417  I16th  Avenue  NE..  Call 
No.  C21611.  Belleview.  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amilay.  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Hickory  Association,  560  South  Broad- 
way, Hicksville.  N.Y.  11801. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Luz  International.  Ltd..  1105  Burlin- 
game  Avenue.  Burlingame,  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington,  D.C 
20001. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  G.  Ams.  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $365.75. 

A.  Edward  Andersen.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Co..  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.    E.  (9)  $219.14. 

A.  J.  L.  Anderson.  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Rockefeller  Center.  Time  & 
Life  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $37.96. 

A.  Jane  K.  Anderson.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  10  Stamford  Forum. 
P.O.  Box  10137.  Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $13.49. 

A.  Anderson  &  Pendleton.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  707.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Military  Mission  of  Chile.  1736  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,750.    E.  (9)  $42.35. 

A.  Robert  L.  Anderson.  Deere  &  Co..  John 
Deere  Road.  Moline.  111.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  Moline. 
III.  61265. 

A.  Steven  C  Anderson.  1700  Old  Meadows 
Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadows  Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Wayne  C  Anderson.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco,  Inc.,  East  Hanover.  N.J.  07936. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $290.20. 

A.  Wm.  C  Anderson.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Indeijendent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Robert  T.  Angarola,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Citizens  Abroad,  157  Route 
du  Grand  Lancy,  1213  Onex,  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. 

D.  (6)  $4,925.    E.  (9)  $138.78. 

A.  Robert  C  Angel.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Gas  Ripe  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1478.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Jay  Angoff.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,249.99. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett,  1050  17lh  Slreet 
NW..  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Tobias  Anthony.  Research-Cottrell. 
Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  720,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 


B.  Research-Cottrell. 
Somerville.  N.J.  08876. 
E.  (9)$119. 


Inc..  P.O  Box  1500. 


A.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation. 1511  K  Slreet  NW.  Suite  319.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

B.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation. 1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  319.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

A.  John  Archer.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 8111  Gatehouse  Road.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Rodney  L.  Armstrong.  229  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C  20003. 

D.  (6)  $88>    E.  (9)  $136.53. 

A.  W.  Stanley  Armstrong.  American 
Mining  Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $79.11.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp..  1902  Wynnton 
Road,  Columbus,  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)$480. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Slreet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$750. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  U 
Slreet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $11,250. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Corporate  I*roperty  Investors.  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1100  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  488.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)$438. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Really  Committee,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
3331.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  20 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Securities  Group.  50  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 
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D.  (6>$200. 


A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenur  NW..  WashinRton.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Security  First  Group.  Inc..  1800  Avenue 
of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  MFA  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  1817  West 
Broadway.  Columbia,  Mo.  65201. 

E.  (9)  $43.17. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Table  Grape  Growers  A.s.sociation,  Bou- 
levard Transversal  KM  4.5.  Hermosillo. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

A.  Milton  P.  Ashford-TRW  Inc.,  1000 
Wil-son  Boulevard,  Suite  2700,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thoma-s  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group.  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $5,960.    E.  (9)  $13.26. 

A.  Thoma.s  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway,  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $6,575.52. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050.  Wash 
inglon.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

E.  (9)  $573.77. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  A.s.sociated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  16211 
Park  Ten  Place.  P.O.  Box  218300.  Houston. 
Tex.  77084. 

E.  (9)  $157.20. 

A.  Associated  Employers.  Inc..  6009  Ritti- 
man  Plaza.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  73218. 

A.  The  As.sociated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  A-ssociated  Third  Class  Mail  Users, 
Suite  607,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  As.sociation  for  Biomedical  Research. 
400  2  Totlen  Pond  Road.  Suite  200,  Wal- 
Iham,  Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $35,900.    E.  (9)  $9,346.83. 

A.  Asiiociation  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mr,  63102. 


E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  A.s.sociation  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  P.O.  Box  8068.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)336.10. 

A.    As.sociation    of    American    Publishers, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20035. 
D.  (6)  $7,982.11.    E.  (9)  $7,982.11. 

A.  A.ssociation  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW,  Room  720,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $22,361.09.    E.  (9)  $22,361.09. 

A.  A.ssociation  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
282,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  A.s.sociation  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organization.  Inc.  (ADAPSO),  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  300,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  A.s.sociation  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $205. 

A.  The  A.ssociation  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,725.    E.  (9)  $3,725. 

A.  George  J.  Aste.  United  Airlines.  1825  K 
Street  NW..  No.  607.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)$500. 

A.  Carl  E.  Atkinson.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Slates  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$320.    E.  (9)$76. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)$2.96C. 

A.  Lloyd  G.  Alor.  Jr..  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $372.62. 

A.  George  L.  Atwood,  Suite  500,  700  South 
Colorado  Boulevard,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $4,630.    E.  (9)  $4,628.39. 

A.  John  S.  Autry,  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project.  Box 
19029.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.    Avon    Products.    Inc..    9 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
E.  (9)  $72. 


West    57th 


A.  Walter  C  Aycrs.  Virginia  Petroleum 
Council.  1809  Staples  Mill  Road.  Richmond. 
Va.  23230. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Ayres.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  III.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,239.    E.  (9)$120. 

A.  Craig  H.  Baab.  American  Bar  As.soci- 
ation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9>  $117.45. 

A.  Jed  L.  Babbin.  4910  North  27th  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,538. 

A.  Hope  M.  Babcock.  National  Audubon 
Society,  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,211.    E.  (9)$363. 

A.  Patti  Jo  Baber.  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $139.62. 

A.  Dale  R.  Babione.  The  Boeing  Co..  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Ro.sslyn,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc.,  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Baer.  Marks  &  Upham.  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc..  Four 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Joan  N.  Baggett.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,042.    E.  (9)  $516.90. 

A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bailey.  Jr.,  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $258.26. 

A.  William  W.  Bailey,  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc., 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1050,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $212.80. 

A.  Judith  L.  Baird.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
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D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  John  Baize.  1575  I  Street  NW.,  No.  360. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association,  1575  I 
Street    NW..    No.    360,    Washington.    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer,  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)$450. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1700.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle.  Inc..  1500  South  Tower. 
Pennzoil  Place.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $274.45. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  12788.  Houston.  Tex.  77017. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texasgulf.  Inc..  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Baker  &  Daniels.  1920  N  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rock  Island  Refining  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
68007.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Baker.  Norton  Co..  1  New 
Bond  Street.  Worcester.  Mass.  01606. 

B.  Norton  Co .  1  New  Bond  Street. 
Worcester.  Ma-ss.  01606. 

D.  C6)  $8,250. 

A.  Emil  F.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  J.  R.  Baker.  P.O.  Box  1806,  Zephyr 
Cove.  Nev.  89448. 

B.  Aircraft  Technical  Publishers.  655 
Fourth  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94107. 

D.  (6)  $4,929.    E.  (9)  $1,676. 

A.  James  Jay  Baker.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $46.18. 

A.  Waldon  L.  Baker.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  Albert  L.  Baldock.  Richardson-Vicks. 
Inc..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Richard.son  Vicks.  Inc..  10  Westport 
Road.  Wilton.  Conn.  06897. 

D.  (6)  $140,000.    E.  (9)  $75.75. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale.  7236  Chummley  Court. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  20043. 
D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    E.  (9)  $1,074.58. 

A.  H.  R.  Balikov.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp..  Thor- 
nall  Street.  Edison.  N.J.  08837. 


B.   J.   M.   Huber   Corp. 
Edison.  N.J.  08837. 


Thomall  Street 


D.  (6)$910.    E.  (9)  $187.84. 


A.  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  809.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,075. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  &.  IngersoU, 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alaska  Industrial  Development  Author- 
ity 1577  C  Street,  Suite  304,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  460.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  FYanklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19103. 

D.  (6)$510. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Industrial 
Development  Authorities.  Suite  302.  5  West 
10th  Street.  Erie.  Pa.  16501. 

A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60618. 

A.  Michael  Baly  III.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.    E.  (9)  $371.47. 

A.  Christine  M.  Bangert.  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Samuel  J.  Baptista.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  K.  Barclift.  923  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $474.87. 

A.  Carol  M.  Barger.  Consumers  Union. 
Southwest  Regional  Office.  500  West  13th. 
Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street.  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
10550. 

A.  Robert  O.  Barker.  801  Northland 
Towers  West.  Southfield.  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale.  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,200.    E.  (9)  $482.63. 

A.  Barley  &  Malt  Institute.  733  North  Van 
Buren  Street.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
53202. 

D.  (6)  $24,468.01.    E.  (9)  $5,224.90. 

A.  Donna  R.  Bamako.  National  Council  of 
Health  Centers.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  NCHC.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  John  H.  Barnard.  Jr..  803  Ironbark 
Place.  Orinda.  Calif.  94563. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Roger  H.  Barnard.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlingtion.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Barnes.  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tartaric  Chemicals  Corp..  515  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Barnes.  Richard-son  &  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  W.  Thatcher,  c/o  Banana  Supply 
Co..  Inc..  3030  Northeast  Second  Avenue. 
Miami,  Pla.  33137. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  School  Food  Ser\ice  Associ- 
ation. 4101  East  lUif  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
80222. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.36. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dade  County  Farm  Bureau.  1850  Old 
Dixie  Highway.  Homestead.  Fla.  33033. 

D.  (6)  $270. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc..  10140  Linn  SUtion 
Road.  Louisville.  Ky.  40223. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando.  Fla. 
32814. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.50. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia.  1627  D  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Tomato  Exchange.  4401  East 
Colonial  Drive.  Orlando.  Fla.  32814. 

D.  (6)  $7,147. 

A.  Barnett  &  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hedged  Portfolio  Advisors.  500  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)$115. 

A.  Barnett  Yingling  &  Shay.  P.C.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20005. 

B.  Citibank.  N.A..  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
Yorl^JJ-Y.  10043. 

1,000.    E.  (9)  $12. 


D.f(6)>iOC 


A.  Barnett  Yingling  &  Shay.  PC.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Crocker  National  Bank.  1  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 
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A.  Neil  D.  Baron.  Booth  &  Baron.  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10168. 

B.  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp..  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  James  C.  Barr.  Credit  Union  National 
Association..  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  810. 
WashinRton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$30O.    E.  (9)  $87.58. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm 
stronp.  26  Broadway:  Suite  1400.  New  York. 
NY.  10004. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 
and  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Clearing 
Association.  Inc..  Pour  World  Trade  Center, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $240.30. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
.strong.  26  Broadway.  New  York.  NY.  10004. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

E.  (9)$157. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Hugo  Neu  &  Sons.  Inc..  380  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong, 26  Broadway.  Suite  1400.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  As.sociation. 
Inc..  Pour  World  Trade  Center,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway,  Suite  1400.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  En- 
forcement and  Administration  Corp..  11 
West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong, 26  Broadway.  New  York,  NY.  10004. 

B.  Ne-v  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrie.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777-14th  Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Ea-ston  Turn- 
pike. Pairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Thea  Rossi  Barron.  106  Little  Palls 
Street.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Right  to  Life  Crusade  Inc.,  1535  S.  Me- 
morial. TuLsa.  Okla.  74112. 

D.  (6)  $4,856.25.    E.  (9)  $10.41. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth.  Suite  300.  South  1120 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  for  Clinical 
Chemistry.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton,  Direct  Mail  Market- 
ing Association.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
905.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association.  6 
East  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $843.56. 

A  Lawerence  R.  Baskerville.  National 
Cable  Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $276.44. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bates.  Jr.,  Mobil  Oil  Corp., 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  John  F.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council.  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Batzell.  Nunn  &  Bode.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Emergency  Small  Independent  Refin- 
ers Task  Force,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Batzell,  Nunn  &  Bode.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman,  717  Pendleton 
Street,  Alexanderia,  Va.  22314. 

B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Associ- 
ation. 717  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

A.  Richard  H.  Bauer,  Union  Pacific  Corp., 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  600  S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $142. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1025.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Allied  Fidelity  Corp..  6320  N.  Rucker 
Road,  Suite  A,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46220. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $230. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1025,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co..  432  Washington 
Street.  Columbus.  Ind.  47201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $990. 

A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1025,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific.  900  S.W.  Fifth  Avenue, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Tina  Marts  Beach,  General  EHectric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Pairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $84. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1041.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
180  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $347.20.    E.  (9)  $339.47. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattie,  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives' Association,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,866.67. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $81.55. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Laura  L.  Beaty.  806  North  Jefferson 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22205. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associ- 
ation. 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $42.50.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Bob  Beckel.  U.S.  Telephone  Communi- 
cations. Inc..  108  South  Akard  Street. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $10,500. 

A.  Robert  J.  Becker,  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergy &  Immunology,  401  E.  Prospect 
Avenue.  Suite  210.  Mount  Prospect,  111. 
60056  or  229  North  Hammes  Avenue.  Joliet, 
111.  60435. 

B.  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  &  Immunol- 
ogy, 401  East  Prospect  Avenue.  Suite  210. 
Mount  Prospect.  III.  60056. 

A.  William  W.  Beddow.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  John  C.  Bennison,  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents.  Inc.,  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc.,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Jon  Charles  Bednerik,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW.,  Suite  417,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  417.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $1,643.71. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Behrens,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  230,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  301  East 
Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Max  J.  Beilke,  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way, 
P.O.  Box  1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $1,187.50. 

A.  James  Belzer,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.    American    Mining    Congress,    1920    N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,401. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Ter- 
race. Silver  Spring.  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $316.39. 

A.  Bell,  Boyd  &  Lloyd,  Three  First  Nation- 
al Plaza,  70  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago. 
III.  60602. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  One  Jefferson 
Square.  Boise.  Idaho  B3728. 

D.  (6)  $3,137.50.    E.  (9)  $475.80. 

A.  Winston  Everett  Bell,  P.O.  Box  26543, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89126 

A.  T.  A.  Bellissimo.  1011  Beverly  Drive.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22302. 

B.  Household  International.  2700  Sanders 
Road.  Prospect  Heights,  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)  $3,080.    E.  (9)  $207.44. 

A.  C.  Thomas  Bendorf.  3615  Overcreek 
Road,  Columbia,  SC  29206. 

B.  The  Assocation  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America.  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $5,000    E.  (9)$950. 

A.  C.  Robert  Benedict,  American  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital  Association,  643  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associ- 
ation. 930  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge.  111. 
60069. 

D.  (6)  $154.    E.  (9)  $42.30. 

A.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware 19899. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield,  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2600,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  U.  Benjamin.  Jr.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,887.50.    E.  (9)  $134. 

A.  W.  M.  Benkert,  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises.  Inc.,  555 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Co..  235  West  Galena  Street,  Milwaukee, 
WI.  53201. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co..  235  West 
Galena  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $140.05. 

A.  William  C.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los.  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson  III,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  James  E.  Benton.  N.J.  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 170  West  State  Street.  Trenton.  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $48. 

A.  John  B.  Benton.  1010  Lamar.  Suite 
1800,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar.  Suite  1800. 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  John  Berard,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  A.  Beren,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Rebecca  J.  Berg,  RJR  Industries,  Inc.. 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington. 
D  C  20037 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $159.03. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson,  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27101. 

D.  (6)  $372.99.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Jason  S.  Berman.  Warner  Communica- 
tions Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc..  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2391.53. 

A.  William  R.  Berman.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council,  3213  O 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Centre  National  Interprofessionel  De 
L'Economic  Laitiere,  8.  Rue  Dannielle  Ca- 
sanova, 75002  Paris,  Prance. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Committee  To  Assure  the  Availability 
of  Casein,  3213  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  3213  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  11  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best,  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Inc.,  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 


D.  (6)  $7,500. 


A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co..  Decatur. 
111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bio- 
Energy  Producers.  Inc..  126  High  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A  Robert  B.  Betz,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,706.68.    E.  (9)  $118.43. 

A.  Robert^L.  Bevan,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $28.26. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $106.25.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  England  Electric  System.  20  Turn- 
pike Road.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)$255.    E.  <9)$11. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  Suit*  390.  Interna- 
tional Square.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $765.    E.  (9)  $22. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Mines.  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C). 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Biery.  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $966.    E.  (9)  $135.75. 

A.  Moe  Biller,  American  Postal  Workers 
Union,  APL-CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  APL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,914.52. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  713.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Montana.  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor. Helena.  Mont.  59601. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.    E.  (9)  $9,750. 

A.  Sarah  Massengale  Billock.  American 
Hospital  Association.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  30611. 

D.  (6)  $260.20.    E.  (9)  $31.95. 

A.  Bingham.  Dana  &  Gould,  1724  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  and  Monroe, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Power  Authority,  333  West 
Fourth  Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  and  Monroe, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Calista  Corp.,  516  Denali  Street,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  and  Monroe, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Haines,  Box  576,  Haines,  Alaska 
99827. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mapco.  Inc.,  1800  S.  Baltimore  Avenue, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sealaska  Corp.,  One  Sealaska  Plaza, 
Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  Local  959,  1200  Airport 
Heights  Road,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch,  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  959  Employee  Pension 
Trust,  1200  Airport  Heights  Road,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska,  4100  International 
Airport  Road,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

A.  William  J.  Birkhofer  1015— 15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802.  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil 1015-15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2005. 


D.  (6)  $876. 

A.  Carla  J.  Bishop.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9 
Greenway  Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

E.  (9)  $522.19. 

A.  James  D.  P.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Burson-Mar- 
steller.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  750-S,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller  (for  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Council,  1707  H  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20006),  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  750-S,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Phil  M.  Bitter,  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$575. 

A.  Neal  R.  Bjornson,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.  Est. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  &  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Air  Transportation  Assoc.,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

(6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $56.57. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  &  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street  Alexandria,  Va.  22314 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, The  Newspaper  Center.  Reston,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $58.03. 

A.  Black,  Manafort  &  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $266.97. 

A.  Bev  D.  Blackwood,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donna  C.  Blair,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake,  Beet  Sugar  Trade 
Association,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1019,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associ- 
ation, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1019, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Helen  K.  Blank,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund. 
D.  (6)  $530.99.    E.  (9)  $11.70. 

A.  Paul  M.  Blanton,  P.O.  Box  970,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Ser\'ice  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $111.84.    E.  (9)  $48.15. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Perrocarril,  S.A.,  San  Lorenzo  No.  925,  5 
piso,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise (Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa 


Privada-ANEP),    Alameda    Roosevelt    2827, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 
E.  (9)  $120.45. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  33  Monroe 
Street.  24th  Floor,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Western  Radiological  Services,  2044  Ar- 
macost  Avenue  NW.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90025. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $60.85. 

A.  Kenneth  I.  Blaylock,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $17,871.    E.  (9)  $2,447.09. 

A.  Glenn  E.  Blitgen.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $120.90.    E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin,  1425  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Block,  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Peter  L.  Blocklin,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Jessma  Blockwick,  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1048,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1048,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  H.  E.  Blomgren,  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Federation,  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  745,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
745,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,501.81. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Bloomfield,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
412,  Washington,  D.C.  2000 1 . 

D.  (6)  $12,250.02. 

A.  Mark  Bloomfield,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1919  Permsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forrna- 
tion,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,437. 

A.  Jack  A.  Blum,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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A.  Jared  O.  Blum,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E(9)$12. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association,  P.O. 
Box  564,  Mattoon,  111.  61983. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  110  Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10005. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Charles  R.  Blumenfeld.  Bogle  &  Gates, 
the  Bank  of  California  Center,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98164 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association, 
1620  South  Jackson  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $8,800.    E  (9)  $2,721.59. 

A.  Wayne  F.  Boan,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  601  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States.  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $15,222.28. 

A.  David  A.  Bockorny.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,036.46. 

A.  Helen  Bogolubov,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  802,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  90005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $168.28.    E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Patricia  M.  Boinski.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$32.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bolger,  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417- 
D49,  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.,  Bernadette  Bolton,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
601  West  Golf  Road,  Box  U,  Mount  Pros- 
pect, 111.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton,  2500  Dekalb  PiHe, 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norristown,  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)$500. 

A.  L.  H.  Bonin,  Jr.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Sharon  Lee  Bonitt.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plaza,  P.O  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gaydon  B.  Booker.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Edward  T.  Borda,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Ann  L.  Bornstein,  Natior'i!  Farmers 
Organization,  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
2250,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corn- 
ing, Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.    E.  (9)  $157.05. 

A.  Laurence  D.  Bory,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  802,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6) $750. 

A.  Charles  E.  Bosley.  Coalition  for  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coalition  for  Legal  Services.  Inc..  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc..  1611  N. 
Kent  Street,  No.  800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No. 
800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,067.    E.  (9)  $157.52. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford,  The  Botsford  Co., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  Prank  J.  Bowden,  Jr.,  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania,  Post 
Office  Box  925,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  David  W.  Bowers.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers,  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council,  Suite  714  Atlas  Building, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $251.09. 

A.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East 
42d  Street  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $6,143.10 

A.  Randal  R.  Bowman.  Wildlife  Legisla- 
tive Fund  of  America.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
50  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $621.27    E.  (9)  $29.71. 

A.  Roy  G.  Bowman,  Bowman  Conner 
Touhey  &  Thornton,  2828  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
50250,  New  Orleans,  La.  70150. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$140. 

A.  Bowmer.  Courtney,  Burleson  &  Pem- 
berton.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple,  Tex. 
76503. 

B.  Tribal  Council  and  Coushatta  Tribe  of 
Louisiana.  P.O.  Box  988.  Elton.  La.  70532. 

E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Jim  D.  Bowmer,  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple, 
Tex.  76503. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  The  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana,  c/o  Ernest  Sickey,  P.O.  Box 
988.  Elton,  La.  70532. 

A.  Joan  Costain  Bowyer.  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  John  G.  Boyd,  IBM.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines,  Old 
Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $239.85.    E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  Robert  K.  Boyd,  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6;  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $281.68. 

A.  Van  R.  Boyette,  American  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association,  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  607, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$75. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  American  Pur  Industry.  101  West 
30th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton,  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America, 
50  West  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  607  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $560.    E.  (9)  $223.44. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLC  of  America,  Inc..  1655  Des  Peres 
Road,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63131. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southdown/Pelto  Oil  Co..  Two  Green- 
spoint  Plaza.  Suite  400,  16825  Northchase, 
Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)$420.    E.  (9)  $167.58. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Valero  Energy  Corp..  530  McCullough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78292. 
D.  (6)$840.    E.  (9)  $335.16. 

A.  D«"nnis  R.  Braddock.  Livestock  Market- 
ing Association..  4660  Kenmore  Avenue. 
Suite  1018.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  A-ssociation.  4900 
Oak  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64119. 

D.  (6)  $7,750. 

A.  FYank  W.  Bradley.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevrpn  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley.  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  2029  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, 345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  American  Medical 
As.sociation,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
Ion,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  As.<iocialion,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)$500. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  A.s.socialed  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehou.se  Road, 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Brady.  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gre.ss,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $717.60. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,110.    E.  (9)  $161.24. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Bragg.  .Ir.,  American  Pe- 
troleum Refiners  As.sociation,  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  607. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Stuart  J.  Brahs.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  In.surance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $187.29.    E.  (9)  $21.00. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.00.    E.  (9)  $199.30. 

A.  T.  Edward  Braswell.  Jr..  888  17th 
Street.  Suite  600,  Brawner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co..  4101 
Washington  Avenue.  Newport  News,  Va. 
23607. 


D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Roy  Braunstein.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,399.44.    E.  <9)  $210.34. 

A.  Edward  T.  Breathitt.  Southern  Railway 
Co..  920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Company.  920  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  George  W.  Breece,  Turner  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Inc..  2133  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1050 
Techwood  Drive  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $12,788.44.    E.  (9)  $526.45. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York.  80  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  <fe  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handy  &  Harman,  850  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $42.05. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Lefrak  Organization.  97-77  Queens 
Boulevard.  Forest  Hills.  N.Y. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Donald  C.  Lubick.  Hodgson.  Russ.  An- 
drews, Woods.  &  Goodyear.  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell.  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  ( 6 )  $750.00.    E.  ( 9 )  $30.00. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co..  3000 
Bissonnet  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  1642.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America.  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800.00. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Car  Rental  Association,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.00. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. 1634  I  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Hoor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hilton  International,  Inc.,  301  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  19Q0  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Norton  Simon  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  704,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Corp..  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  Association. 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1303. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Washington  Psychiatric  Society. 
1700  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A,  Brenda  I.  Bregman,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,850. 

A.  Michael  J.  Brennan.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
AFL-CIO,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,580.    E.  (9)  $692.17. 

A.  Richard  M.  Brennan.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee.  Jr..  170  Altura  V.'ay. 
Greenbrae.  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Franci.sco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster.  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Carolyn  Brickey,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  <6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Bridgeman.  Finley,  Kumble, 
Wagner.  Heine,  Underberg  &,  Casey,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Finley.  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine,  Under- 
berg &  Casey  (for  Stewart  Environmental 
Systems,  Inc..  485  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022),  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$180.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Bill  Brier.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
640.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  CF  Industries.  Inc.  Salem  Lake  Drive, 
Long  Grove.  111.  60047. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brinegar,  461  South  Boylston 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 
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D.  (6)$150. 


A.  Belva  B.  Brissett.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $414. 

A.  Elizabeth  Y.  Britton.  RJR  Industries. 
Inc.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)$355.    E.  (9)  $220.29. 

A.  Ellen  Broadman.  Consumers  Union. 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union,  256  Washington 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)$105.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
Brith,  823  UN  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  No.  402.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Michael  R.  Bromwich,  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  E.  R.  Brooks.  P.O.  Box  841.  Abilene. 
Tex.  79604. 

B.  West  Texas  Utilities  Co..  P.O.  Box  841. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)  $1,346. 

A.  Phillip  W.  Brooks.  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee,  18th  Floor.  Third  National 
Bank  Building.  Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $877.72. 

A.  Carol  L.  Bros.  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus.  1411  K  Street  NW..  No.  1110. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1411  K  Street  NW.,  No.  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)$2S. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Bross,  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  704.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,525.    E.  (9)  $682.32. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  IVId.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $51,995.50.    E.  (9)  $51,995.50. 

A.  Donald  G.  Brotzman.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 


D.  <6)  $10,000. 

A.  Joseph  Browder.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Toledo  Mining  Co..  Ten  Broadway 
Building.  Suite  500.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Ben  Jarratt  Brown.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  &  Overseas  Tax  Faime.ss  Commit- 
tee. 1101  15lh  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,187. 

A.  Charles  B.  Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $437.50.    E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
Box  100.  Miami.  Ariz.  85539. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Box  100.  Miami,  Ariz. 
85539. 

A.  David  S.  J.  Brown,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montanto  Co..  800  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $125.96. 

A.  Diane  V.  Brown.  International  Paper 
Co..  1620  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Brown.  Council  of  Energy  Re- 
source Tribes.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr.,  9618  Carriage 
Road,  Kensington.  Md.  20895. 

B.  Centar  Associates,  369  Passiac  Avenue, 
Fairfield,  N.J.  07006. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kensington.  Md.  20895. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Science  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  23d  and  M  Streets  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
23d  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Jesse  B.  Brown.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 

D.  (6)  $76.35. 

A.  Karen  H.  Brown.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Ralph  Brown.  701  South  22d  Street. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
D.  (6)$10.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Theoran  Brown.  2030  M  Street  NW. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,656.26. 

A.  Vincent  D.  Brown,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68509. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 
D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $27.80. 

A.  William  E.  Brown.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $177.84.    E.  (9)  $109.76. 

A.  William  R.  Brown.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  The  Council  of  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Suite  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  ^0036. 

B.  Canadian  Financial  Corp..  2030  North- 
western Financial  Center.  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue  South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55431. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  V/ashington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  ti  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Merrill  L.vnch.  Hubbard  Inc..  One  Lib- 
erty Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.. 
MGIC  Plaza.  Milwaukee.  Wise.  53201. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  <Sc  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Multifamily  Finance  Action  Council. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  711, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,438.    E.  (9)  $367.71. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Housing  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation. 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  York  City  Housing  Development 
Corp..  75  Maiden  Lane.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10038. 

D.  (6)  $439.    E.  (9)  $66.98. 

A.  Brownstein,  Zeidman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  En- 
forcement &  Administration  Corp..  11  West 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $10,055.50.    E.  (9)  $656.56. 

A.  Brownstein.  Zeidman  Si  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 
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A.  John  R.  Bruch.  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co..  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)  $5.50. 

A.  James  W.  Bruncr,  Jr.,  League  To  Save 
Lake  Tahoe.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South  Lake 
Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

B.  U-aKue  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  2197  Lake 
Tahoe.  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Kathryne  M.  Bruner.  General  Atomic 
Co..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  709.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  San  Diego.  Calif. 
D.  (6)$750.     E.  (9)  $107.48. 

A.  Robert  O.  Brunner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  A.s.sociation— American  As.soci- 
ation  of  Retired  Person.s,  1909  K  Street 
NW..  Wa-shington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associ- 
ation—American A.s.sociation  of  Retired  Per- 
.sons.  1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20049. 

D.  ( 6 )  $390.39.    E.  ( 9 )  $50.05. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bru.se.  Allstate  Enterpri.ses. 
Inc..  1700  Penn.sylvania  Avenue  NW..  No. 
750.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterpri.ses.  Inc..  AlKstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  Allstate  Insurance 
Cos..  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No. 
750.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos..  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  III.  60062. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush.  2006  Washington 
Street.  San  Pranci.sco.  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  95119. 

A.  Susan  Buck.  U.S.  Telephone  Communi 
cations.  Inc..  108  South  Akard  Street. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc.. 
108  S.  Akard  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $14,751.    E.  (9)  $10,000. 

A.  Ronald  B.  Buckhall.  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association.  1235  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  A.s.soci- 
ation.  1235  Jeffer.son  Davis  Highway.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $2,937.74. 

A.  John  S.  Buckley.  National  Tax  Limita- 
tion Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$117. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  929.  Wa.shington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Douglas  W.  Bulcao.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $58.10. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  406.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$900. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  A.s.sociation.  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  <6)  $4,000. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  Parcel  Shippers  Associ- 
ation.. 1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
406.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Shippers  Association.  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  40fi.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch.  Potato  Chip/Snack 
Pood  Association.  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  903. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch.  College  of  American 
Pathologists.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  7400 
North  Skokie  Boulevard,  Skokie,  HI.  60077. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.    E.  (9)  $65.60. 

A.  David  G.  Burden,  200  E.  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana).  200 
E.  Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60651. 

D.  (6)  $613.01.    E.  (9)  $753.60. 

A.  Paul  E.  Burdetl— Merrell  Dow  Pharma- 
ceuticals. Inc..  10  Emerson  Court.  Severna 
Park.  Md.  21146. 

B.  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45215. 

E.  (9)$28. 

A.  Burke  &  Burke,  529  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  A.  Clark  P.O.  Box  139,  Cor- 
ning, N.Y.  1480,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $487.21. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr..  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $486.01. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
As.sociation.  1100  nth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $26,674.98.    E.  (9)  $1,175.59. 

A.  Bill  Burlison.  Fairchild  Building.  Suite 
102.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20003. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $67.15. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison,  Fairchild  Building, 
Suite  102.  499  South  Capitol  Street,  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $134.30. 

A.  Bill  Burlison,  Fairchild  Building,  Suite 
102,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $67.15. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gerrie  Bjornson  Burns.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  929,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Timothy  P.  Burns,  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Busby,  Rehm  &  Leonard,  P.C,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bacardi  Imports  Inc.,  2100  Biscayne 
Boulevard,  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Gary  Bushell.  Branscomb  &  Miller. 
1700  Bank  &  Trust  Tower.  B&T  129.  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.  78477. 

B.  Corpus  Christi  Oil  &  Gas.  1400  The  600 
Building.  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78473. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $2,821.53. 

A.  Business  Executive  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $36.41.    E.  (9)  $698.31. 

A.  Business  Products  Council  Association, 
P.O.  Box  53964.  Fayetteville.  N.C.  28305. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  James  J.  Butera,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,593.75. 

A.  Butler.  Binion,  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  One 
Franklin  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $10,178.75.    E.  (9)  $230.04. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  Houston,  Department  of  Avi- 
ation, P.O.  Box  60106  AMP,  Houston,  Tex. 
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A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  People  Express  Airlines,  Inc.,  Room 
205,  North  Terminal,  Newark  International 
Airport,  N.J.  07114. 

D.  (6)  $30,500.    E.  (9)  $827.85. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  900. 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia,  1600  Municipal 
Services  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

A.  William  A.  Butler,  National  Audubon 
Society,  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Lex  J.  Byers,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.    Food    Marketing    Institute,    1750    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)$300. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  I<ai;dner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  (for  Insurance  Association 
of  Connecticut). 

A.  John  W.  Byset,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cable,  McDaniel,  Bowie  St.  Bond,  900 
Blaustein  Building,  Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  1 
North  Charles  Street.  P.O.  Box  1168.  Balti- 
more. Md.  21203. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Floor  Brokers, 
c/o  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,935.50.    E.  (9)  $32. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham.  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.,  4  World  Trade 
Center,  Suite  5200,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Cain  &  Smith.  402  Scarbrough  Build- 
ing, Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Judicial  Section,  State  Bar  of  Texas, 
1414  Colorado,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

D.  (6)  $697.50.   E.  (9)  $520.80. 

A.  Morrison  Cain,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Alan  Caldwell.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  One  Market  Plaza. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  310  North  Avenue. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co..  Hartford.  Conn.  06152. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.  P.  Rehab.  Corp.,  20  East  67  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  One  Gen- 
eral Street.  Akron,  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Peter  E.  Callanan,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Honeywell  Inc..  Honeywell  Plaza.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55408. 

D.  (6)$275.    E.  (9)$390. 

A.  John  C.  Callihan.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $658.82.    E.  (9)  $375.50. 

A.  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342. 

E.  (9)  $3,283. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  Box  34-531,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20034. 

B.  Commercial  Law  League  of  America, 
222  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $30.24. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  Soutn  capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Greyhound  Track  Operators 
Association,  1065  Northeast  125th  Street. 
Suite  219,  North  Miami,  Fla.  33161. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Cataphote  Division,  Ferro  Corp.,  et  al., 
P.O.  Box  2369.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205. 

D.  (6)  $6,560. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Ferro  Corp..  Cataphote  Division,  P.O. 
Box  2369,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gulf  +  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Safetran  Systems  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  1037.  Louisville,  Ky.  40201. 

D.  (6)  $5,362.50. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers,  2550 
M  Street  NW..  8th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,387.50. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B  Conoco.  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  695. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Cr.rrier  As,soci- 
ation.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3600.  Arkron,  Ohio 
44310. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Evans  Railcar  Division.  2550  Golf  Road, 
East  Tower,  Rolling  Meadows.  III.  60008. 

D.  (6)  $25. 


A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Gasification  Associates.  One 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunt<r.  PC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PLM.  Inc..  500  California  Street,  Suit* 
3300.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)$25. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washingtoft,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PORTEC.  300  Windsor  Drive.  Oak 
Brook.  III.  60521. 

D.  (6)$25. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  PC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pullman  Standard.  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60604. 

D.  (6)$25. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Richmond  Leasing  Co..  1700  West  Loop 
South.  Houston.  Tex.  77027. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Camp.  Carmoiiche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  DC  20037. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co..  101  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  345  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Camp  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Ill  W.  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)$25. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  States  Rail  Services.  Inc..  633 
Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development.  715  15th  Street.  Suite 
200,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $23,000.    E.  (9)  $28,686.34. 

A.  C  Russell  Campbell,  Jr.,  Suite  900. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp..  One  Stamford  Forum.  Stamford, 
Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Carl  C  Campbell,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell.  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell.  831  Chestnut  Street. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation. 831  Chestnut  Street.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  34702. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Campbell.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,275.    E.  (9)  $3,199.19. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Campbell.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago  III.  60680. 

D.<6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $562.73. 

A.  Alyce  D.  Canaday.  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  404. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $740.    E.  (9)  867.83. 

A.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain.  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201.  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io M5R-1H6. 

D.<6)  $12,810.    E.  (9)  $14,625.47. 

A.  Robert  P.  Canavan.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,184.80.    E.  (9)$106. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,850. 

A.  C&B  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  OBannon.  Bracy 
and  Williams.  1901  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Ross- 
lyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6) $250. 

A.  C&B  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006--(for  The  Securities  Groups). 

D.  (6)$250. 

A.  C&B  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New- 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
(for  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.). 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  C  &  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Worldwide  Information  Resources.  Inc.. 
1101  30th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)$150. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane.  5  Corte  Alegra.  Green- 
brae.  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannon.  Jr.,  9800  S.  Sepulveda 
Boulevard.  Suite  500.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90045. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  9800 
S.  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Suite  500.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,154.93. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  Uth  Street. 
No.  605.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 


B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp..  No.  1  Market 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 
D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $13,500. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  11th  Street. 
No.  605.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States.  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A  Capitol  Advocates,  1127  11th  Street. 
No.  605.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp..  P.O.  Box  14000.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $4,000. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale.  1101  17lh  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations.  Inc..  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $19,975.    E.  (9)$195. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale.  Chartered,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia.  P.O.  Box  1459.  Columbus.  Ga. 
31902. 

A.  Ross  Capon.  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Pas.sengers.  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,749.95. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Klrlln.  Campbell  & 
Keating.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Avenue.  London.  EC3A  8ET  England. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $1,221.37. 

A.  Charles  E.  Capron.  2401  Calvert  Street 
NW..  Suite  No.  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Caputo.  1970  Hopewood 
Drive.  Palls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

B.  National  Concrete  Masonry  Associ- 
ation. 2302  Horse  Pen  Road.  Herndon.  Va. 
22070. 

D.  (6)  $70.    E.  (9)  $193.78. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco,  4532  Park  Monaco,  Ca- 
labasas  Park,  Calif.  91302. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.  P.O.  Box  60860 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90060 

A.  Denlse  A.  Cardman.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60637. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  General  Atomic  Co., 
2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  709,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $2,475.    E.  (9)  $158.56. 

A.  David  Carley.  National  Association  of 
Public  Television  Stations.  955  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suite  7200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
7200.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Carmichael.  1901  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $204.73. 

A.  Chapin  Carpenter.  Jr.,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Jack  Carpenter.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $46.15.    E.  (9)  $17.60. 

A.  Patricia  B.  Carroll.  National  Cable 
Television  As.sociation.  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  As.sociation. 
1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Cha.se  Circle 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Hans  L.  Carstensen  III.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  902.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $808.50.    E.  (9)  $75.55. 

A.  John  R.  Carter.  Jr.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2600.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW.  Inc.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  2600.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Carter.  Jr..  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $536.70.    E.  (9)  $237.71. 

A.  James  P.  Carty,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Susan  Carver.  National  Coal  Associ- 
ation. Coal  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$232.    E.  (9)  $636.07. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Amfac  Garden  Products.  Inc..  840  Mal- 
colm Road,  Burlingame,  Calif.  94010. 

E.  (9)  $199. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation  District, 
Newell.  S.  Dak.  57760. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. P.O.  Box  140.  Carrington,  N.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Jim  Ca.sey.  3470  Mildred  Drive.  Palls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Committee  on  Power  for  the  South- 
west. Inc..  400  So.  Broadway.  Edmond.  Okla. 
73034. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Jim  Casey,  3470  Mildred  Drive,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  1980.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 
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E.  (9)  $384. 


A.  John  S.  Casey.  P.O.  Box  266.  Heflln. 
Ala.  36264. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Kathleen  Casey,  GTE  Telenet,  Inc.. 
8229  Boone  Boulevard,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  GTE  Telenet  Inc..  One  Stamford 
Forum.  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $4,750. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Allen  R.  Caskie,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Inisurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)$120. 

A.  Eugene  I.  Casraiss.  Jr.,  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW).  1757  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  ( UAW ).  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

E.  (9)  $93.85. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassidy.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Castellani.  TRW  Inc..  27th 
Floor.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (G)  $1.00o. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Cavanagh,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  1125 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,675. 

A.  Dorothy  Cecelski,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
3d  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cau.se.  2030  M  Street  NW..  3d 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.01. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Grumman  Corp.  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  Rockville.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

H.  R.C.A..  1900  North  Moore  Street.  Ar- 
L.iKton.  Va. 
-U.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  United  Technologies.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$200. 

A.  Central  Slates  Resource  Center.  P.O. 
Box  477,  Urbana.  111.  61801. 


D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $5,044.69. 

A.  CF  Industries.  Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive, 
Long  Grove,  III.  60047. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Owen  R.  Chaffee,  203  Yoakum  Park- 
way, No.  1012.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

A.  Henry  Chajet.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $54.94.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Elizabeth  Prewltt  Chalmers.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
valna  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807.  Inc.. 
1611  Kent  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$750. 

A.  John  A.  Chambers.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  680.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satra  Corp..  21  East  63rd  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10021. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Ed  Chandler,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  ( 6 )  $5,626.50.    E.  ( 9 )  $500. 

A.  J.  W.  Chandler.  York  Interrational. 
Borg-Wamer  Corp..  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1075.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  York  Division.  Borg-Warner  Corp.. 
South  Richland  Avenue.  York,  Pa.  17405. 

E.  (9)  $469.25. 

A.  A.  Foster  Chapman-Johnson.  Smith 
and  Hlbbard,  220  N.  Church  Street.  Suite  6. 
P.O.  Box  5524.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304. 

B.  Milliken  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  1926.  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$417. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman.  General  Motor 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  805.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $4,210.08. 

A.  Richard  M.  Charlton.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6>$368.    E.  (9)  $219.56. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  HI,  Crum  &  Forster 
Corp.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1142.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crum  &  Forster  Corp..  Madison  Avenue 
at  Canfield  Road.  Morristown.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $16,250.    E.  (9)  $1,116.80. 

A.  Jane  Cheever.  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Jane  Cheever.  First  National  Boston 
Corp..  100  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 


B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association.  1001  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1120.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,012.51. 

A.  Phillip  Chlsholm.  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  .National  Oil  Jobliers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,125. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  William  T.  Christian,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$250. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

B.  Title  Associates.  Inc..  Route  2,  Box  89, 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Donald  T.  Chunn.  Route  2,  Box  89.  Co- 
lumbia. Tenn.  38401. 

A.  John  Chwat.  5301  Inver-Chapel  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  COMSAT  Corp..  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,167.    E.  (9)$186. 

A.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,049.30    E.  (9)  $2,049.30. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  1601  114th  SE..  Suite 
No.  151.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $243,290.16.    E.  (9)  $40,393.56. 

A.  Citizens  for  Government  Fairness,  P.O. 
Box  1336.  Brawley.  Calif.  92227. 

E.  (9)  $31. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New- 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1401  Winchester 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New- 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  1 
North  Charles.  Baltimore.  Md.  21203. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Petroleum  Refining  & 
Supply.  Sdad..  Ltda..  1270  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New- 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  International  Processors.  4100  1  Shell 
Square,  New  Orleans,  La.  70139. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New- 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Securities  Group,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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A.  Clndouhos  A:  Brasharcs.  1750  New 
York  Avtnur  NW..  WashinKton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  S«>avi<-w  Prlroc'lum  Co..  P.O.  Box  231. 
BIlK-  Bell.  Pa.  19422. 

A  Cladouho.s  k  Bra-shans.  1750  New 
York  Av.-niif  NW..  WashiiiMtoii.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Salo.s.  U.S.A..  Inc..  2055 
Wfst  190tli  Street.  Torrance.  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)$r25     E:.  (9)$125. 

A.  AMn<'  Harrison  Clark.  Population  Re- 
.source  Center.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NK.. 
Wa.shinKlon.  DC.  20002. 

B.  Population  Resource  Center.  622  Third 
Aveiiiie.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  i6)  $7,108. 

A.  Julie  Clark.  National  lie^al  Aid  and  De- 
fender A.s.S(Miat  ion.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
KiKhlh  Floor.  WashinKton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  l..eKal  Aid  and  Defender  As.so- 
cialion.  1625  K  Street  NW..  8th  Floor. 
WashinKton.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,659.54.    E.  (9)  $268.:i5 

A.  Kimball  Clark.  As.sociation  of  American 
Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE..  Suite  200, 
Wa-shiuKlon.  DC.  20003. 

B.  A.s.social  ion  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Wa-shinuton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  .$487. 12.     K.  (9)  $603.88. 

A.  Su.san  Clark.  American  E.\pres,s  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Wa.shinKton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Wa.shinKton.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thorns  R.  Clark.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Wa.shinKlon.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403.  Wa-shiiiKton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advert isintj  As.sociation  of 
America.  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  403. 
Wa-shiMRlon.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (91  $823. 

A.  Donald  M.  Clarke.  Collins  <t  Smith  As- 
.sociates.  Inc..  201  North  Fairfax  Street.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22314. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Wade  P.  Clarke.  Jr..  Deere  &  Co..  John 
Deere  Road.  Moline.  111.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  Moline. 
III.  61265. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wa.shington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Health  Council. 
1075  Central  Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N.Y. 
10583. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  S«'curities  Clearing  Corp..  55 
Water  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10041. 

D.  *6)  $490. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute.  104  Turnpike  Road, 
Wallingford.  Conn.  01492. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements.  llll-19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  llll-I9th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,150.     E.  (9)$4I0. 

A.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co..  55  Public  Square.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113. 

E.  (9)  $805.50. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Wa.sliington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Australian  Meat  &  Live-Slock  Corp.. 
One  World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  NY. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $321.03. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Indu.stries.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)$270. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tour  Brokers  As.sociation.  120 
Kentucky  Avenue.  Lexington,  Ky.  40502. 

D.  (6)  $3,615.     E.  (9)  $1,092.75. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla.  74004. 

E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Clifford  &  Warnke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner-Lambert.  201  Tabor  Road. 
Morris  Plains.  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Dexanne  B.  Clohan,  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  A.s,sociation.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,769. 

A.  Coalition  for  Legal  Services.  Inc..  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,084.     E.  (9)  $13,033.54. 

A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1015,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  T0.SC0.  10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  1015.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Manufacture.  Westinghouse  Building,  Gate- 
way Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Coates.  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council.  410  A.sylum  Street.  Hartford. 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Cobb  Green  &  As-sociates.  Postal  974. 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  98125. 

B.  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy. 
D.  (6)  $9,375. 

A.  Richard  B.  Cobb.  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia.  230  Peachtree  Street  NW..  Stc. 
1500.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)$184.    E.  (9)  $334.15. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Don  V.  Cogman.  MAPCO  Inc..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.    MAPCO    Inc..    1800   South    Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tul.sa.  Okla.  74119. 
D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $281.50. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cau.se.  2030  M  Stn-et  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Sylvia  Buring.  1837  Harbor 
Avenue.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $26,490.    E.  (9)  $49.17. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Company.  315  Ea.st 
200  South,  Salt  Lake  City  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)$4.464.7.'>.    E.  (9)  $33.23. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc..  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Cohen  it  VreXz,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stichting  Philips  Pension  Funds  A  and 
B.  Tram.straat  62.  Eindhover.  The  Nether- 
lands. 

D.  (6)  $17,612.50.    E.  (9)  $520.03. 

A.  Cohen  &  White.  1218  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Computer  &  Communications  Industry 
As-sociation.  Suite  512.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.    E.  (9)  $98.35. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Cohn.  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockiu.s.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  North.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Coker.  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union.  Room  510.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  510  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)88.35. 

A.  Dple  &  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
WaStMhgton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, Ring  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A.  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  New  York.  N.Y. 
10015. 

D.  (6)  $3,532.73    E.  (9)  $353.57. 

A.  E.  William  Cole.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800  Washington,  DC.  20036 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Califorina.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole  UBA,  Inc.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  UBA.  Inc.  1800  M  Street  NW..  460 
South  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole,  1  New  Hampshire  Pe- 
troleum Council  23  School  Street  Concord, 
N.H.  03301 
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B.  American  Petroleum  Institute  2101  L 
St..  NW  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  M.  Collier.  4436  Perrier  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70115 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Assn.  P.O. 
Box  52468  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $9,557.52. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jeffenson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $888.75.    E.  (9)  $17.30. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Norris  Industries.  Vernon  Division. 
5215  South  Boyle.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90058. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute 
1901  L  Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $252.38. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Tool  &.  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  West  Texas  Land  &  Royalty  Owners 
Association.  P.O.  Box  67.  Snyder,  Tex. 
79549. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jeffenson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Crop  Insurance  Research.  Bureau,  P.O. 
Box  68700.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 
1055  Thorns  Jeffenson  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  Three  Skyline  Place,  Suite  809,  5201 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Collien  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Frank  Collins.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union  1636  Champa  Street 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  George  R.  Collins.  lUE-AFL-CIO.  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lUE-AFL-CIO.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Marvin  Collins.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  430. 

A.  Mary  M.  Collins.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2^63.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Paul  L.  Collins  American  Personnel  & 
Guidance  Association,  2  Skyline  Place,  Suite 
400.  5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church.  Va. 
22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 2  Skyline  Place.  Suite  400,  5203 
Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Geri  Colombaro.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5.40.    E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  420 
Denver  Club  Building.  Denver.  Colo.  80220. 

B.  Colorado  RR  Association.  420  Denver 
Club  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Colorado  Ski  Country  USA,  1410  Grant 
Street.  Suite  A-201.  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 
D.  (6) $400. 

A.  W.  Kent  Combs  International  Business 
Machines  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $767.05.    E.  (9)  $67.60. 

A.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800  N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $72.    E.  <9)  $72. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,315.54.    E.  (9)  $1,315.54. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. One  Parragut  Square.  Eighth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $5,113.36.    E.  (9)  $5,622.36. 

A.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties, 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  220,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $29,100.    E.  (9)  $9,607.20. 

A.  Committee  To  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.  3213  O  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $30,750.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,696,339.    E.  (9)  $278,625.72. 

A.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.      . 


E.  (9)  $396.12. 


A.  Lance  Compa,  United  Electrical.  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers  of  America,  1411  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (UE).  U  East  51  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,667.    E.  (9)  $97.50. 

A.  Computer  &  Communications  Industry 
Association.  Suite  512  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Edward  C.  Cone.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park.  Ga.  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Ga. 
30051. 

D.  (6)  $28.86. 

A.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $35,791.09. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkling.  Texaco,  Inc., 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $15.75. 

A.  Stephen  N.  Conner.  Route  1,  Box  165, 
Easton.  Md.  21601. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  c/o  Royal  Embassy  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  1520  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $2,016.25. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  5211  Auth  Road,  Suitland,  Md. 
20746. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  5211 
Auth  Road,  Suitland.  Md.  20746. 

A.  John  J.  Connolly,  the  American  Water- 
ways Operators.  Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  1000.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Suite  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402  (for  Newcomb  Securities  Co.. 
767  Fifth  Avenue.  34th  floor.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10153). 

D.  (6)  $7,607.50.    E.  (9)  $707.97. 

A.  John  P.  Connolly,  Suite  C02,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402.  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 444  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go, 111,  60606.). 

A.  John  P.  Connolly.  Suite  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
Si  Doty.  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402,  for  Glenrock  Refinery.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  2553,  Casper,  Wyo.  82602. 

A.  Richard  J.  Connor.  Jr..  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Bldg..  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $4,052.50    E.  (9)  $261.61. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Palls  Church,  Va.  22047. 
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B.  Amrrican  Automobile  Association  8111 
GalPhouso  Road.  Falls  Chruch.  Va  22047. 

A.  Consolidatpd  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irvini?  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 
E.(9>  $512.50. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co. 
Inc..  Four  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Con.structora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Perrocarril.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  No.  925.  5 
pi.so.  Mexico,  D.P..  Mexico. 

E.  (9)  $45.81. 

A.   Consumers   Union    of   U.S..    Inc..    256 
WashinKton  Street.  Mt.  Vernon.  N.Y.  10550. 
E.  (9)  $10,416.00 

A.  Control  Data  Corp..  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $525.74. 

A.  John  T.  Conway.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
WashinKton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,937.50    E.  (9)  $655.97. 

A.  Alexandra  W.  Cook.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $532.50    E.  (9)  $483.81. 

A.  Charles  P.  Cook.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $90.86.     E.  (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Frederick  N.  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
As.sociation.  P.O.  Box  566.  Montpclier.  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Waterways  Conference.  Inc. 

A.  Crawford  Cook  and  Co..  P.O.  Box 
50485.  Columbia.  S.C.  29250. 

B.  Mini.sfry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi   Arabia.   Riyadh.  Saudi 

D.  (6)  $325,000.    E.  (9)  $174,978.06. 

A.  K.  Richard  Cook.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6) $375. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Han.sen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology. 
1833  Pilmore  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94120. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Hender.son. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1 100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Motorcyclist  A.ssociation. 
P.O.  Box  141.  Westerville.  Ohio  43081. 

D.  (6)  $1,175. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Han.sen  &  Henderson 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  B.A.T.  Industries.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  345- 
Windsor  House.  50  Victoria  Street.  London 
SWIH  ONL.  England. 


D.  (6)  $18,771.25.    E.  (9)  $261.85. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Han.sen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Comprehensive  Care  Corp.  (Comp 
Care).  660  Newport  Center  Drive.  Newport 
Beach.  Calif.  92660. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Hender.son. 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Congress  of  County  Medical  Societies. 
Doctors  Building.  Independence  6t  Kenn.. 
Shawnee.  Okla. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co..  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  652.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $22,640.95.    E.  (9)  $120.80. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  American  Library  As- 
sociation, 110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box 
54.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  E. 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,085. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp..  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314  (for  Marconi  Space  & 
Defen.se  Systems). 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 .500.    E.  ( 9 )  $32.60. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cook.sey,  212  North  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp..  212  North  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314  (for  Messerschmitt- 
Bolkow-Blohm). 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $36.50. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Cooney.  Howrey  &  Simon. 
1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley,  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  A.ssociation. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Edward  Cooper.  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Cooper.  651  State  Street, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

A.  Jess  Cooper.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  314,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 345  Petroleum  Building.  Denver. 
Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)$852.    E.  (9)  $669.58. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  Portsmouth-Kittery 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Inc..  626  South 
Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc..  Box  1123,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.  (9)  $1,071.96. 

A.  Kathy  J.  Cooper.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  Subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Indu.strics,  1055  Has- 
tings Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A..  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,766.    E.  (9)  $18,388.52. 

A.  Darrell  Coover.  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  No.  401  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$317. 

A.  James  M.  Copeland.  Chicago  Mercan- 
tile Exchange,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  444 
West  Jack.son  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D,  (6)  $6,999. 

A.  Constance  E.  R.  Corbino.  1015  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  John  F.  Corcoran.  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Corcoran.  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Frank  G.  Kingsley.  285  Canoe  Road, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840. 

D.  (6)  $17,500    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Corcoran.  Youngman  &  Rowe.  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Milliken  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1927.  Spantan- 
burg.  S.C.  29304.  I 

D.  (6)  $10,000    E.  (9)  $230.  ' 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Jr.,  2500  DeKalb 
Pike,  Norristown,  Pa. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Sr..  2500  DeKalb 
Pike,  Norristown,  Pa. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Corn.  Coffee.  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  4 
World  Trade  Center.  8th  Floor.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10048. 
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A.  Corn  Refiners  Association.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,416.    E.  (9)  $2,494. 

A.  Cornell  Oil  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200.  Dallas.  Tex.  75230. 

E.  (9)  $4,653.27. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  Coming  Glass  Works. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
14831. 

D.  (6)$750. 

A.  Glen  S.  Corso.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)$262. 

A.  R.  H.  "Dick"  Cory,  1510  American  Bank 
Tower,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Services,  Inc.. 
One  Main  Place.  Suite  2700.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75250. 

A.  John  E.  Cosgrove.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  308.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  308.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,979.89. 

A.  Tom  Cosgrove.  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $38.64. 

A.  The  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  and  Pragance 
Association.  Inc..  1110  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Clark  R.  Co.sse  III.  5644  Hawthorne 
Place.  New  Orleans.  La.  70124. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $8,525.04. 

A.  James  R.  Costello,  Jr..  American  Tex 
tile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.,  1101  Con 
necticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  300,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufiicturers  Insti 
tute.  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
No.  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $55.20. 

A.  Michael  E.  Costello.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $907.91. 

A.  Diane  M.  Costenoble,  Food  and  Bever- 
age Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $386.69.    E.  (9)  $48.37. 

A.  Cotton  Farmers  Association,  700  Texas 
Center.  900  Washington.  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 
D.  (6)$150. 

A.  J.  Barry  Coughlin.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $1,530.    E.  (9)  $1,025.76. 

A.  Paul  J.  Coughlin.  Jr.,  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600  S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 


A.  Craig  A.  Coulter.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $787.50. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1 1  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

E.  (9)  $13,372.35. 

A.  Council  for  Languages  and  Other  Inter- 
national Studies.  11  dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Suite  210.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  Languages  and  Other  Inter- 
national Studies. 

D.  (6)  $3,833.    E.  (9)  $3,813. 

A.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners, 
11222  Silverleaf  Drive,  Fairfax  Station,  Va. 
22039. 

E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite 
412,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $608.89.    E.  (9)  $365.14 

A.  Jean  Anne  Courey.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Arab  Americans.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,812.50.    E.  (9)  $425. 

A.  Willian  R.  Courtney.  P.O.  Box  844. 
Temple,  Tex.  76501. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  The  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana,  c/o  Ernest  Sickey,  P.O.  Box 
988.  Elton.  La.  70532. 

E.  (9)  $67.50. 

A.  James  H.  Cousins.  Sr..  National  Savings 
and  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E:  (9)  $201. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Association  of  Oral  and  Max- 
illofacial Surgeons,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $3.70. 

A.  Covington  Si  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Watch  Association.  Inc..  10 
East  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.  ("MST "),  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,080. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp..  P.O.  Box  220. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Facet  Enterprises.  Inc..  7030  South 
Yale  Avenue,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74177. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,000.    E.  (9)  $62.10. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Wa.shington.  DC.  20044. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Company.  1  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  MasterCard  International  Incorporat- 
ed. 888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HHH  Construction  Corp..  515 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  Hugo  Neu.  380  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017  and  Hugo  Neu  &  Sons. 
Inc..  380  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  1262  Adams 
Building.  Bartlesville.  Okla.  74044. 

A.  Covington  <k  Burling.  888  Sixteenth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reichhold  Energry  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1482.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98401. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20044. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  489 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  2759  Unicom  Lane 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $111.60. 

A.  Archibald  Cox.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,042.50.    E.  (9)  $341.09. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox.  P.O.  Box  139.  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  64141. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co..  P.O. 
Box  139,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64141. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Crane,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 
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B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  (for  Avis  Enterprises). 
The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  Hou.se. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  it  Co.  (for  the  Joint  Maritime 
Congress).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Company  (for  Management  In- 
sights. Inc.).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
( for  Tera  Corp. ). 

A.  William  D.  Crawford.  400  1st  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main 
Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $2,031.96. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $1,005.72. 

A.  Kathryn  Hilton  Creech.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$125. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Cribben.  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive.  Pall.s  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journej'men  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  Stales  &  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Richard  E.  Cristol.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Company.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30342  (For:  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)  $175.- 

A.  P.  H.  Croft.  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association.  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associ- 
ation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,625. 

A.  Robert  W.  Cromartle,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  General  Electric  Corp.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc..  6709  Geor- 
gia Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street.  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Nortrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  2300.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc..  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  1725  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  900.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Crosier.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6)$67.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036, 

B.  Commuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $451.50.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $520.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributors. 1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,280.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines,  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacor  Corp..  1900  North  Sixth  Street. 
Philadephia.  Pa.  19122. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zimpro  Inc..  Military  Road.  Rothschild. 
Wis.  54474. 

D.  (6)  $129.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  David  C.  Crowley.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crutchfield.  Media  Commu- 
nications, 1409  East  Boulevard.  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28203. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  One  Gen- 
eral Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Gerard  L.  Cullen,  7900  Callaghan  Road, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Assn.  of  America,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Assn.  of  America, 
1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Gary    L.   Curran,   328 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Life  Lobby, 
490,  Stafford.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


P  Street  NE.. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box 


A.  Gary  L.  Curran,  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Conservative  Caucus,  450  Maple 
Avenue  East.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $13,282.50.    E.  (9)  $425.85. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Carl  T.  Curtis.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Don  Rick  Co..  372  Franklin  Avenue, 
Redlands.  Calif.  92373. 

A.  Edward  P.  Curtis.  Jr..  Genesee  Public 
Affairs,  Inc..  36  West  Main  Street.  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  14614. 

B.  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada.  135  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West,  Toronto.  Ontario  M4V1P5. 

D.  (6)  $12,250.    E.  (9)  $4,789.89. 

A.  William  K.  Dabaghi,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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D.  (6)  $747. 


A.  Leslie  Dach.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,300.    E.  (9)  $1,225. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl.  10808  South  Glen  Road. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Terese  C.  DAlessio.  2020  North  14th 
Street.  Suite  402,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  17407.  Dulles  International 
Airport.  Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $6,670.    E.  (9)  $166.70. 

A.  Terese  C.  DAlessio,  2020  North  14th 
Street.  Suite  402.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc..  333  East  Grace 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

A.  William  Kay  Daines.  American  Retail 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $26.80. 

A.  James  G.  Dalton,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  W.  Dalrymple.  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co..  Lederle  Laboratories  &  Consumer 
Products  Division.  1575  Eye  Street  NW., 
Suite  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyaiiamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470  &  Lederle  Laboratories.  Pearl  River. 
N.Y.  10965. 

D.  (6)  $3,135. 

A.  John  M.  Damgard.  ACLI  International 
Inc..  1735  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ACLI  International  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  Damrell.  Damrell  &  Nelson.  P.C.  911 
13th  Street.  P.O.  Box  3489.  Modesto.  Calif. 
95353. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza.  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,420.63.    E.  (9)  $358.83. 

A.  Tracy  Danese,  P.O.  Box  529100.  Miami, 
Fla.  33152. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 

529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 
D.  (6)  $1,128.    E.  (9)  $1,132.09. 

A.  Dan  Danner.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ARMCO.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $443.61. 

A.  Oneida  L.  Darley.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.. 
22030. 

A.  Diane  Davenny  Darneille.  Schering- 
Plough  Corp.,  1100  17th  St.  NW..  Suite  1206. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp..  2000  Galloping 
Hill  Road.  Kenilworth.  N.J.  07033. 

D.  (6)  $202.    E.  (9)  $203.24. 

A.  Thomas  Roger  Dart.  Alabama  Petro- 
leum Council,  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36195. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 
E.  (9)  $47,227.33. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty.  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,719.80.    E.  (9)  $276.49. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport.  Jr..  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

(6)  $170. 

A.  Larry  C.  Davenport,  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342.  (For:  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500- 
D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342.) 

D.  (6)$175. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Davidson,  Spiegel  &  McDiar- 
mid.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency;  770 
Kiely  Boulevard.  Santa  Clara.  Calif..  95051. 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Gridley. 
Healdsburg.  Lodi.  Lompoc.  Palo  Alto.  Red- 
ding. Roseville.  Santa  Clara.  Ukiah.  Calif., 
and  associate  member  Plumas  Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Cheryl  C.  Davis.  David  Vienna  &  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis  Walsh.  Cleary. 
Hamsher  &  Davis.  P.C  1301  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency,  Crosby  Building.  170  Franklin 
Street,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14202. 

A.  David  R.  Davis.  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council.  714  Harrison  Building,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Drew  M.  Davis,  National  Soft  Drink  As- 
sociation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $187.66. 

A.  Edward  M.  Davis,  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,495.    E.  (9)  $56.11. 

A.  Fred  Davis,  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,155.    E.  (9)  $490.81. 


A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80202  and  1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Integrity  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  410  17th 
Street.  Suite  1670.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $945.    E.  (9)  $750.63. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80202  and  1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite 
810,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Snyder  Oil  Co..  410  17th  Street,  Suite 
1300,  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,026.    E.  (9)  $814.97. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80202  and  1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tenneco  Oil  Co.,  126  North  Point 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  2888.  Houston  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,903.50.    E.  (9)  $1,512. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S., 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$676.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  DavU.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  807,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $81.86. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O. 
Drawer  1734.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell,  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $970.    E.  (9)  $988.14. 

A.  Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell,  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  NLT  Corp..  National  Life  Center,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  37250. 

A.  Robert  W.  Davis.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,440.    E.  (9)  $903.26. 

A.  Davis.  Wright,  Todd,  Riese  &  Jones. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
P.O.  Box  974,  Burlingame,  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $61.43. 

A.  William  Lee  Davis,  Westvaco  Corp.,  299 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $4,531.25    E.  (9)  $3,747.77. 

A.  P.  M.  Davidson.  Jr..  North  Dakota  Rail- 
way Lines.  418  East  Rosser  Avenue.  P.O. 
Box  938.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  Washington  Build- 
ing, Suite  723,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America,  1250 
Cormecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  602.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Washington  Build- 
ing, Suite  723,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  United  States  Brewers  Association. 
1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  2232,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  Donald  S  E)awson.  Washington  Build- 
ing. Suite  723.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Association, 
St.  Thomas,  V.I.  00201. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Pox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Corp..  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell,  Pox,  Holroyd  & 
Wilson,  P.C,  723  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dial  Finance  Corp.,  207  Ninth  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc..  2804  National  Drive,  Garland,  Tex. 
75401. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition,  8387 
Tamarind  Avenue,  Pontana,  Calif.  92335. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  Specialty  Equipment  Marlcet  Associ- 
ation, 11540  East  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittier, 
Calif.  90606. 

D.  (6)  $1,249.99.    E.  (9)  $586.98. 

A.  Gaston  de  Beam,  Hoffmann-La  Roche, 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.,  340  Kings- 
land  Street,  Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

A.  Robert  L.  Debo,  Missouri  Oil  Council, 
428  E.  Capitol  Street,  Suite  203,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  O.  Decker,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $173.25.    E.  (9)  $173.25. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker.  1522  K  Street  NW., 
No.  828  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  NO.-828,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $40. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker.  AAVMC,  1522  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  828,  Washington  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1552  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
828.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Brian  Deery.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc., 
1211 A  Dolley  Madison  Boulevard,  Suite  3A, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials,  1311A  Dolley  Madison 
Boulevard,  Suite  3 A,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc., 
1311  A  Dolley  Madison  Boulevard,  Suite  3A, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Children's 
Hospitals  and  Related  Institutes,  Suite  34, 
Independence  Mall,  1601  Concord  Pike,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19803. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  DeHart  Associates,  Inc.,  1505  22d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10106. 

D.  (6)  $2,393.    E.  (9)  $569.93. 

A.  Edward  N.  Delaney,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  COMARK,  4000  MacArthur  Boulevard, 
Newport  Beach.  Calif.  92660. 

D.  (6)  $49,684.42.    E.  (9)  $1,500.60. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney,  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Robert  B.  Delano,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  225  Touhy  Avenue, 
Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dell,  Craighill,  Fentress  &  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  de  DesarroUo  Carra- 
tera  A  Tecate,  No.  1,  Apartado  1798,  Tijua- 
na, Baja,  Calif. 

A.  Dell,  Craighill,  Fentress  &  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Governor  Roberto  de  la  Madrid,  Gober- 
nador  de  Baja,  California,  P.O.  Box  286,  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.  92073. 

A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  700  Anderson  Hill 
Road.  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

B.  Pepsi  Co.  Inc.,  700  Anderson  Hill  Road, 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $213.03. 

A.  Susan  C.  DeMarr,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20061. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 


D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Tania  L.  Demchuk,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey.  512  West  Maple 
Drive,  Suite  210,  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  George  H.  Denison,  4827  Del  Ray 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ray  Denison.  815-16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,114.68.    E.  (9)  $519.77. 

A.  John  H.  Denman,  Missouri  Oil  Council, 
428  East  Capitol,  Suite  203,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Wells  Denyes,  Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6)  $175.00.    E.  (9)  $11.05. 

A.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,538.37.    E.  (9)  $8,538.37. 

A.  Derrel  B.  De  Passe,  Container  Corp.,  of 
America,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  540,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Container  Corp.,  of  America,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  540.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.    E.  (9)  $4,950. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Bricker  &  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Small  and  Rural  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 426  West  Main  Street,  Bellevue, 
Ohio  44811. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  &  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Dilworth,  Paxson,  Kalish  &  Levy,  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  &  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,268.75. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  &  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.,  10889  WU- 
shire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $33,333.30.    E.  (9)  $1.58. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  &  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Payco  American  Corp..  6230  Busch 
Boulevard,  Columbus,  Ohio  43229. 
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D.  (6)  $632.50. 


A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  &  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc..  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $19.60. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  Trans  World  Airlines. 
Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Doris  J.  Dewton.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391:  Asn- 
land.Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Ser- 
vanty.  31700  Blagnac,  Prance. 

D.  (6)  $455.    E.  (9)  $6,725.90. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp..  1101  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  8eme, 
Prance. 

E.  (9)  $1,612.50. 

A.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  North 
Harwood  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 
E.  (9)  $2,307.81. 

A.  Charies  J.  DiBona.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  M.  Dickerman.  John  M.  Dicker- 
man  &  Associates.  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $500.71. 

A.  Chester  T.  Dickerson,  Jr.,  Monsanto 
Co.,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

E.  (9)  $200.98. 

A.  Ann  Sanders  Dickey,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $123.90. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  Moon.  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  Suite  801,  1901  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Company,  Inc..  160  Water 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $7.25. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  Moon,  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman,  Suite  801.  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  K  Mart  Corp..  3100  West  Big  Beaver 
Road,  Troy,  Mich.  48084. 

D.  (6)  $2,295.    E.  (9)  $83.98. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 2101  L  Street  NW..  10th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods.  Inc..  16  Front 
Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  92742. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Custom  Automotive  Sound  Association. 
Inc..  Suite  1000.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Federated  Cash  Management  Systems. 
421  Seventh  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  L-5  Society,  1620  North  Park,  Tucson. 
Ariz.  86719. 

D.  (6)  $310. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associ- 
ation. 444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work.  167  Arcar  Road.  Bab- 
ylon, N.Y.  11702. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Dicl(stein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Rockport  Yacht  &  Supply  Co.. 
1114  Main  Street.  Rockport.  Tex.  78382. 

D.  (6)  $5,025. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  &  South  Atlantic  States. 
2101  L  Street  NW..  10th  Floor.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co..  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  John  R.  Dierker.  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  Aerospace 
Manufacturer,  P.O.  Box  516.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63166. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $112.65. 

A.  Nancy  Dietz.  45  Everett  Street,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  02159. 

B.  Action  for  Children's  Television.  46 
Austin  Street,  Newtonville,  Mass.  02160. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  380.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  P.O.  Box 
5222.  Fresno.  Calif.  93744. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.92.    E.  (9)  $150.92. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Dine,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
412.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,124.99. 

A.  Michael  P.  Dineen.  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Casualty  Co..  Suite  206.  600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.. 
Long  Grove.  111.  60049. 


D.  <6)  $1,800. 


A.    Direct    Selling    Association.    1730    M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $672.50. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $67,429.52    E.  (9)  $67,429.52. 

A.  J.  L.  Disque.  556  Morris  Avenue, 
Summit,  N.J.  07901. 

B.  CIBA-GEIGY.  556  Morris  Avenue, 
Summit.  N.J.  07901. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,174. 

A.  Patsy  B.  Dix.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2.80a.    E.  (9)  $30.85. 

A.  O.  L.  Dixon  III.  Gulf  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1151.  Pensacola.  Pla.  32520. 

B.  Gulf  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  1151,  Pensa- 
cola. Pla.  32520. 

D.  (6)  $1,490.    E.  (9)  $1,580.45. 

A.  DoALL  Co.,  254  North  Laurel  Avenue, 
Des  Plaines.  111.  60016. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds.  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW).  1757  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America.  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $13,116.75.    E.  (9)  $92.80. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1405,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1405,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Domestic  Wildcatters  Association.  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building.  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

A.  Brian  J.  Donadio.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  No.  104,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street.  No.  104,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue.  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  John  Donaldson.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  House,  Washington.  D.C.  20037 
(for  Defense  Logistics  Supply  Corp.). 

A.  John  Donaldson.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Tera  Corp.). 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson.  1700  Guildhall 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Timothy  Donohoe,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 
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A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice.  Inc..  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.10. 

A.  Jaclc  C.  Donovan.  P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44101. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  William  J.  Donovan.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North 
19th  Street.  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $1,810.96. 

A.  Ira  Dorfman,  Suite  850,  2020  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $186.92.    E.  (9)  $4.35. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Dean  R.  Dort  II,  Deere  &  Co.,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  808.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  Moline, 
111.  61265. 

D.  (6)  $341.25. 

A.  Joseph  K.  Doss.  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Charlene  Dougherty,  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

E.  (9)  $3,000.35. 

A.  Theodore  Douglas.  2501  59th  Street.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63110. 

B.  Painters  District  Council  No.  2,  2501 
59th  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63  UO. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  California  Educational  Televi- 
sion, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  6.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95801;  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hampton  Roads  Energy  Company.  Se- 
curity Marine  Terminal  Company.  Suite 
202,  Central  Office  Building.  330  County 
Street.  Portsmouth.  Va.  23704. 

A.  Charles  P.  Downer.  7901  Westpark 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  John  P.  Doyle.  Jr..  Bell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron. Suite  1100.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


D.  (6)  $3,221.87.    E.  (9)  $1,728.87. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle.  1130  17th  Steet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Water  Quality  Association.  477  East 
Butterfield  Road.  Lombard,  111.  60148. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Nancy  Drabble.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  James  E.  Drake.  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,043. 

A.  Jerome  L.  Dreyer,  1300  North  17th 
Street,  Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organizations,  Inc.,  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Kevin  J.  DriscoU,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  Foley.  Lardner, 
Hallabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Peruisylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hallabaugh  &  Jacobs, 

1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America),  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $9,659.    E.  (9)  $3,971.55. 

A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow,  1800  Massachu- 
setU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $132. 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena,  Calif. 
92047. 

A.  Earl  C.  Dudley.  Jr.,  Nussbaum,  Owen  & 
Webster,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Plaintiff's  Anti-Trust  Liaison  Society, 

1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $232.16. 

A.  Henry  A.  Dudley.  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey,  1606  23d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $6,249. 

A.  Jane  McPike  Dudley.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Douglas  F.  Duerr,  Credit  Union  Nation- 
al Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $343.62. 

A.  Ann  Anderson  Duff.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  222  South  Prospect 
Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C.  R.  Duggan.  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Express  &  Station  Employees,  Three 
Research  Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  Three  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md..  20850. 

D.  (6)$560.    E.  (9)$490. 

A.  Francis  J.  Duggan,  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $747.96.    E.  (9)  $623.35. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board. 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $1,042.38    E.  (9)  $682.46. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe.  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  and  Roberts,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers  Association,  P.O. 
Box  206,  Wilsonville,  Oreg.  97070. 

D.  (6)  $787.50.    E.  (9)  $462.31. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Litchstreet  Co.,  32  Cherry  Law  Lane, 
Northport,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  11768. 

D.  (6)  $99.73.    E.  (9)  $66.04. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mountain  States  Energy.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3767,  Butte,  Mont.  59702. 

D.  (6)  $2,640.50.    E.  (9)  $1,695.13. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Transportation  Tech- 
nology Division,  11380  Smith  Road,  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

D.  (6)  $1,980.00.    E.  (9)  $1,291.53. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  State  of  Oregon,  City  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  Metro-Metropolitan  Service  Dis- 
trict, Tri-County  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion District. 

D.  (6)  $13,052.17.    E.  (9)  $8,101.41. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 1375  East  Silbenthaler  Avenue, 
Dayton.  Ohio  45414. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  "5". 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  11500 
Skyline  Boulevard.  Oakland,  Calif.  94169. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 
3050  Penobscot.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Iva  May  Harvey,  Route  7,  Box  117, 
Blythe.  Calif.  92225. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Adolph  Kizas.  5715  Timothy  Place.  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22303. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  746.  Koniag, 
Alaska. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  5089,  Evergreen,  Colo. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association.  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mari  Lee  Dunn,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$375. 

A.  James  A.  Durpree,  Ford  Motor  Compa- 
ny, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Company.  Dearborn,  Mich. 
48121. 

D.  (6)  $1,820.    E.  (9)  $947.82. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Michael  V.  Durando,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)$114. 

A.  B.  J.  Durham.  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78403. 

D.  (6)$202.    E.  (9)$419. 

A.  Daniel  A.  Dutko.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  South  Street.  Morristown,  N.J. 
07690. 


D.  (6) $833. 

A.  L.  L.  Duxbury.  Burlington  Northern 
Inc.,  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Burlington,  Northern  InCo  1111  Third 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $832.54. 

A.  Denis  J.  Dwyer.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute, 700  N.  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  N.  Fair- 
fax Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Earhart.  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates.  Inc.  (for  Western 
Regional  Council,  Box  81244,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84108),  200  East  South  Temple, 
Suite  No.  300.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)  $290.58. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early.  The  Madison  Building, 
Suite  514,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  ChemictJs  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$49. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council.  3213  O  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Donald  R.  Ebe,  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  1800  K.  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel,  ENSERCH  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $784. 

A.  Harold  F.  Eberle,  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  America,  Inc.,  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  100  Church  Street.  19th 
Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $16,826.95. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $55.25. 

A.  Robert  C  Eckhardt.  122  3d  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Seat  Belt  Council.  P.O.  Box 
Drawer  F.  Jamesburg,  N.J.  08831. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nestle  Corporation,  Inc.,  100  BlDoming- 
dale  Road,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10605 


D.  (6)  $82. 


A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc..  2055 
West  190th  Street.  Torrance.  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $224.42. 

A.  Edelman  Internationa!  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  Airbus 
Industrie.  31700  Blasnau.  Toulouse.  France). 

D.  (6)  $6,630. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  Sofrea- 
via— 75  Rue  LaBoetie.  76008.  Paris,  Prance). 

D.  (6)  $1,612.50. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  &  Jacobs.  1755  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1755  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America).  1755  Peruisylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  R.  Edgar,  Gates  Learjet  Corp., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  401, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gates  Learjet  Corp..  8220  West  Harry. 
WichiU.  Kan.  67277. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $355.78. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  Jr..  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  9th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $23,566.26.    E.  (9)  $63,030.62. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Edmiston,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

E.  (9)  $54.84. 

A.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $9,441.60.    E.  (9)  $2667.39. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc.,  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sporte,  Inc..  3900  SW 
Murray  Boulevard,  Beaverton.  Oreg.  97005. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs.  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  121  SW 
Salmon  Street,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  Christine  A.  Edwards.  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
802.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 
E.  (9)  $13.50. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Macon  T  Edwards.  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $46.73. 

A.  William  A.  Edwards.  250  Old  Country 
Road.  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  250  Old 
Country  Road.  Mineola.  N.Y.  11501. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $939.47. 

A.  Paul  S.  Egan.  American  Legion,  1608  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,298.    E.  (9)  $37.60. 

A.  Eggers  <fe  Greene.  P.C,  1407  Main 
Street,  Suite  335,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  225003, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,582.24. 

A.  Eggers  <fe  Greene.  P.C.  1407  Main 
Street.  Suite  335.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans, 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

A.  Sara  Ehrman.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  412.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Eichenberger.  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Fran  Eizenstat.  9107  Brierly  Road. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  Children's  Defense  F^ind  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project.  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $1,120.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Jonathan  P.  Ela.  Sierra  Club.  142  West 
Gorham  Street.  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $552.15.    E.  (9)  $2,199.92. 

A.  H.  J.  Elam  III,  Cone  Mills  Corp..  1201 
Maple  Street,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27405. 

B.  Cone  Mills  Corp.,  1201  Maple  Street. 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27405. 

A.  Jane  E.  Elder.  Sierra  Club.  142  West 
Gorham  Street.  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,166.25. 

A.  George  K.  Eliades,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  205,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers. 
Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  205.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  J.  Burton  Eller.  Jr.,  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004- 
1886. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver,  Colo.  80203. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petro- 
leum Council,  25  West  Main  Street,  Room 
703,  Madison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Quincy  Street, 
Hyattsville,  Md.  20784. 

E.  (9)  $99.89. 

A.  John  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth.  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,438.51.    E.  (9)  $243.75. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employers,  435  Southern 
Building,  1425  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 435  Southern  Building,  1425  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove,  54  Surfwatch  Drive, 
Kiawah  Island,  S.C.  29455. 

B.  Publicker  Industries,  Inc.,  777  West 
Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $11,567.49. 

A.  Ely,  Guess  &  Rudd,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  630,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely,  Water- 
gate 600  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Outer  Banks  Civic  League,  P.O.  Box 
171,  Corolla  Beach,  N.C.  26972. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $31,148.50.    E.  (9)  $28,820.42. 

A.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $4,583.90. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $15,506.67. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  1726.  Seminole,  Okla.  74868. 
D.  (6)  $34,345.    E.  (9)  $12,176.04. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  P.O.  Box 
688.  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  York  Barbell  Co..  York,  Pa.  17405. 
D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $603.18. 

A.  Ralph  Engel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Associadon,  1001  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $308.    E.  (9)  $33.20. 

A.  Lewis  A.  Engman,  1155  15th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Patricia  Hanahan  Engman,  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christopher  Engquist,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  406,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1677,  En- 
glewood,  Colo.  80150. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $107.22. 

A.  Vickie  L.  Erickson.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  John  M.  Erskine,  Jr.,  1108  Lavaca, 
Suite  400,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  P.O 
Box  3092.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervin.  Quintana  Refinery  Co. 
P.O.  Box  3331.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  69.  Morgan 
ton.  N.C.  28655. 

B.  Mead  Corp.,  Anheuser-Busch,  and 
Westvaco,  c/o  Howrey  &  Simon,  1730  Penn 
sylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $49.61. 

A.  Jane  B.  Esterly.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $255.    E.  (9)  $178.06. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $3,200. 

A.  Joseph  O.  Evans.  4401  Lee  Highway. 
Suite  21,  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

A.  Robert  D.  Evans,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  William  J.  Evans,  Suite  901.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
Suite  901,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $85.    E.  (9)  $28.35. 

A.  Pawn  K.  Evenson,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Suite  900,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  900. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
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A.  J.  Ballard  Everett,  311  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Jeffrey  P.  Eves.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott 
Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,513.92. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing,  Jr..  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (For: 
American  General  Investment  Corp.) 

D.  (6)  $6,350.    E.  (9)  $68.08. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing.  Jr..  UOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  UOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20036  (for 
Roy  Cullen). 

D.  (6)  $6,350.    E.  (9)  $68.09. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing,  Jr..  UOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Mitchell  Energy  and  Development  Corp.). 

D.  (6)  $6,350.    E.  (9)  $68.09. 

A.  Michael  E.  Faden,  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  Inc..  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  Inc., 
1384  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02238 

D.  (6)  $4,950. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Fagan.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Robprt  R.  Fahs,  Cargill,  Inc.  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill,  Incorporated,  P.O.  Box  9300, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Fair  Opportunities  for  Competition  in 
the  U.S.  (FOCUS).  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  701,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Dale  W.  Fallat,  First  Federal  Building, 
5740  Southwyck  Boulevard,  Toledo,  Ohio 
43614. 

B.  The  Andersons,  P.O.  Box  119,  Maumee, 
Ohio  43537. 

A.  Thomas  Boyd  Farley  II.  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,800.    E.  (9)  $90.50. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $104,562.15.    E.  (9)  $55,574.48. 

A.  Robert  S.  Farron,  LeBoeuf,  Lamb, 
Leiby  &  MacRae,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby  &  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C;  140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Farquhar,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dagmar  T.  Parr.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Dolores  L.  Parr.  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, 1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $3,271.    E.  (9)  $129.18. 

A.  Michael  Farrar,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jeffrey  L.  Farrow,  515  Madison  Avenue, 
Suite  1600,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Lisboa  Associates,  Inc'.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  Suite  1600.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $574.85. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing,  American  Insur- 
ance Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Clinton  B.  Fawcett,  The  Coastal  Corp., 
Nine  Greenway  Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301 
East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  Federation  of  American  -Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,651.98.    E.  (9)  $1,651.98. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $9,000. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  T.  Fergus,  Bache  Halsey  Stuart 
Shields  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields  Inc..  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Alascom,  Inc.,  949  East  36th  Avenue, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $675. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 

B.  Alaska  International  Industries,  3201  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99503. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug/Foss  Alaslca  Line, 
660  West  Ewing  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98119. 


D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)$675. 


A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1526.  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh. 

D.  (6)  $13,100.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  U.  S.  Borax  &  Chemical  Corp.,  3075 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90010. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$700. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  609.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration. 30  Park  Drive,  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 

D.  (6)  $7.5(J0.    E.  (9)  $4,483. 

A.  John  T.  Ferguson  II,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp^  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  John  L.  Festa,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  280 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  C.  H.  Fields,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  I3th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $5,153.    E.  (9)$42. 

A.  Gary  W.  Fields,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Assoc.,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $386.64. 

A.  Edith  U.  Fierst,  Suite  501,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women,  6372  31st  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $266.75. 

A.  Herl)ert  A.  Fierst,  610  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada  V6E 
2H1. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $915. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Finamore,  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  Inc..  Suite  600. 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Fink,  Investment  Company 
Institute,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $76.50.    E.  (9)  $32.50. 

A.  Mark  Finkelstein,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  APL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $415.85.    E.  (9)  $107.25. 

A.  Finley.  Kumble.  Wagner,  Heine.  Under- 
berg  &  Casey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  10th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,413.75. 

A.  Finley,  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
berg  &  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee.  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,013.75. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Pinnigan.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $86.98. 

A.  Jill  Pinsen.  923  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $962.31. 

A.  M.  J.  Fiocco.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  410, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $3,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $39.25. 

A.  Laurie  A.  Fiori,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $413.27.    E.  (9)  $129.25. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association.  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  107. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  First  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee,  6  Maxfield  Court,  Barrington, 
R.I.  02806. 

D.  <6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $787.21. 

A.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)  $6,824.12. 

A.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fischer,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana).  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  500, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $630.    E.  (9)  $45.  . 

A.  Fisher.  Gelband.  Sinick  &  Lamberton, 
P.C,  Suite  440,  2020  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  & 
Producers.  Inc.,  226  West  47th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Victor  E.  Fitzmaurice,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
(Suite  800),  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $209.99. 

A.  James  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Hospital  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  State,  15  Computer  Drive 
West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12205. 


B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State.  15  Computer  Drive,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12205. 

D.  (6)  $313.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Hilliard  J.  Fjord.  602  Main  Street, 
Room  600.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  The  Ohio  River  Company.  580  Walnut 
Street.  Suite  1400.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  353.80. 

A.  Susan  Garber  Flack.  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (6)  $36. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan.  25  Research  Drive. 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co.,  25  Re- 
search Drive.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $425.92.    E.  (9)  $138.05. 

A.  M.  Kendall  Fleeharty.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  1615  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Cl£ud    D.    Fleet.    Jr., 
Denver,  Colo.  80218. 

B.  N.  B.  Hunt. 
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A.  Ruth  Flower,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,738.25. 

A.  David  H.  Foerster,  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,999.35.    E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  Robert  P.  Fogarty.  3499  Ridgewood 
Drive.  Columbus.  Ohio  43220. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Howard  W.  Fogt.  Jr..  Foley.  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  Northwest  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III.  267  Cape  St.  John  Road. 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community  Economic 
Development.  734  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,020. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III,  267  Cape  St.  John  Road. 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Community  De- 
velopment Credit  Unions.  16  Court  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,270. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III,  267  Cape  St.  John  Road, 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  National  Rural  Development  &  Fi- 
nance Corp..  1300  19th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,270. 

A.  L.  J.  Foley  III.  267  Cape  St.  John  Road. 
Cape  St.  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  Supported  Work.  228  E.  Division 
Street.  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.  54935. 


D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $640. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Care  Cabs.  Inc..  5538  West  National 
Avenue.  West  AUis.  Wis.  53214. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
Suite  1000.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $10,355.    E.  (9)  $3.90. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $64,183.50.    E.  (9)  $1,481.98. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06160. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $5.67. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

D.  (6)  $5,520.    E.  (9)  $667.19. 

A.  R.  D.  Folsom.  National  Council  on  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Production.  1875  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  960.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  960. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,830.63.    E.  (9)  $11,830.63. 

A.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,424. 

A.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes.  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Leasing  Corp.,  11300  Rockville 
Pike,  Rockville,  Md. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes,  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Senator  Charles  E.  Grassley.  232  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $3,631.83. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes.  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Impro.  Inc..  Waukon.  Iowa. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes.  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Poly-Metrics  Inc..  28  North  Willard 
Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes,  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Rushmore-Borgham  Stong.  Duane 
Parkratz.  Keystone.  S.  Dak. 
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A.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O.  Box 
95385.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30347.I21E.  (9)  $434.24. 

A.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  &  Taxation.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $434.24.  

A.  Edward  H.  Forgotson,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  10th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Oil  &  Gas  Corp.,  Fidelity  Union 
Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Ira  N.  Forman.  444  North  Capitol 
Street.  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
412,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,214.82. 

A.  Sallie  H.  Forman.  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  Inc.,  1825  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$125. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Poumace,  3706  Eaton  Roao 
NW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44708. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp., 
180  E.  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Eric  R.  Pox,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Susan  E.  Pracaroli.  Johns-Manville 
Corp.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
214.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites.  Coffee.  Sugar  & 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade 
Center,  Eighth  Floor,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  Eighth  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  William  H.  G.  France,  National  Motor- 
sports  Committee  of  ACCUS,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Francisco.  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $60.50. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Frank.  Jr.,  NCR  Corp.,  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  706,  Wa^ington,  D.C. 
20006.  ^ 

B.  NCR  Corp.,  1700  S.  PatfleKetT  Boule- 
vard, Dayton,  Ohio  4543^. 

A.  Walter  L.  Franklaiil,  Jr.,  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $116.62. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Franks,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $649:81. 

A.  Charles  L.  Frazier.  National  Farmers 
Organization,  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
2250.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 
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B.   National   Farmers  Organization.   Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50841. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $2,713.92. 

A,  Robert  M.  Frederick.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  Gary  N.  Freeman.  Suite  1940.  Tower 
Place.  3340  Peachtree  Road  NE..  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30026. 

B.  CTI— Container  Transport  Internation- 
al, Trans  America  ICS,  Trans  Ocean  Leasing 
Corp.,  The  Chrysler  Building,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10174. 

D.  (6)  $606.54. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman.  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,745.    E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Linda  J.  Freeman,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50.    E.  (9)  $62.45. 

A.  Pamela  B.  Freer.  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union.  1710  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $5,343.    E.  (9)  $210.75. 

A.  Paula  A.  (Dilley)  Freer.  Marathon  Oil 
Co..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Robert  E.  Freer.  Jr.,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2200, 
Arlington,  Va  22209. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah,  Wis.  54956. 

D.  (6)  $62.50.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(forTheBuddCo.). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  General  Telephone  &  Electronics). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company  for  Management 
Insights,  Inc.,  3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  The 
Power  House,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Motorola). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  Hou.se.  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Western  Development). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Westinghouse  Broadcasting). 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman,  Wilner  &  Scheiner. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Verrick  O.  French.  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  George  L.  Frick.  Delaware  Oil  Mens 
Association.  20  East  Division  Street,  Dover, 
Delaware  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Susan  Fridy.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $105.54.    E.  (9)  $1,925. 

A.  Fried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  &  Recyclers  of 
America,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $401.25. 

A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  «fe  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Box  100. 
Eagle  Butte.  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $2,710.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians.  P.O.  Box 
115.  Neah  Bay,  Washington,  D.C.  98357. 

D.  (6)$243.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  P.O. 
Box  8.  Metlakatla.  Alaska  99926. 

E.  (9)  $11.60. 

A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O. 
Box  44021.  Tamiami  Station.  Miami.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $1,183.    E.  (9)$9. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds. 
Sunley  House.  Bedford  Park.  Croydon.  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $20,543.    E.  (9)  $49.57. 

I 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwai.  Idaho. 
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A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  I»ueblo  of  Laguna.  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y..  10019. 

A.  Fried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mrs.  Daisy  Schott,  One  North  Ravine 
Road.  Great  Neck.  New  York  11023. 

E.  (9)  $4.74. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  Suite  1000.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sea  Colony.  Inc..  c/o  Carl  Preeman  As- 
sociates. Inc.,  Cabin  John  Center,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

D.  (6)  $14,350. 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  231, 
Salamanca,  N.Y.  14779. 

E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  James  M.  Priedman,  700  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  55 
Public  Square.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Priedman  &  Mann.  P.C.  810  18th 
Street  NW..  Suite  202,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana  c/o 
Ernest  Sickey.  Tribal  Chairman,  Elton,  La. 
70532. 

A.  Gay  H.  Priedmann,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  717,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co..  720  West 
Eighth  Street.  M.L.  1208,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $6,375. 

A.  Priends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $65,192.97.    E.  (9)  $15,348.91. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Earth  (FOE).  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $29,976.48.    E.  (9)  $36,483.92. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prisby.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A..  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.    E.  (9)  $128.69. 

A.  Gustave  Pritschie.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Charles  H.  Pritts.  2009  North  14th 
Street.  Suite  600.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  New  Bedford  Seafood  Council.  Inc.,  17 
Hamilton  Street,  New  Bedford.  Mass.  02740. 


D.  (6)  $6,600.    E.  (9)  $630.38. 

A.  Robert  D.  Fritz,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,560.    E.  (9)  $2,240. 

A.  Charles  H.  Pritzel,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers.  409  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Jeffrey  A.  Pritzlen,  Tenneco  Inc.,  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  2202,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  P.  Froehlke,  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Rich  Fruchterman,  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications,  Inc.,  108  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Gordon  H.  Fry.  1120  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  410.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Full  Employment  Action  Council,  707 
D  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)$239. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Puller,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $1,117.    E.  (9)$783. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Fuquay.  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  F>rocessors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $46.75. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Fussell.  the  Boeing  Co.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3807.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $340.    E.  (9)  $29. 

A.  David  H.  Pyock,  GPU  Service  Corp.. 
P.O.  Box  376.  Germantown,  Md.  20874. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp..  100  Interpace  Park- 
way, Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $3,958.    E.  (9)  $889.65. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
&  Textile  Workers  Union,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  NY.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $546.87. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson,  490  LEnfant  Plaza, 
SW.,  Suite  3202,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp., 
2700  South  Post  Oak  Road,  Houston,  Tex, 
77251. 


D.  (6)  $450. 


A.  James  E.  Gaffigan.  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association.,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,066.15. 

A.  Norman  S.  Gaines,  RJR  Industries, 
Inc.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $619.    E.  (9)  $250.92. 

A.  Michael  R.  Gale,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,125.02. 

A.  Ann  E.  Gallagher,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  VA.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Government 
Affairs.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Linda  P.  Gallagher,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $427.56. 

A.  Carlos  Galvis,  CMP  Group,  Inc.,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  53SW,  Bethesda,  Md. 
20814. 

B.  Tenant  Owned  Apartment  Association. 
Inc..  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  12  East  41st  Street.  New  York.  N,Y. 
10017. 

A.  William  R.  Ganser,  Jr.,  4804  Poise 
Drive,  Metairie,  La.  70002. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Nicole  Gara,  American  Academy  of 
Physician  Assistants,  2341  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants. 2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
700,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $2,192.28.    E.  (9)  $2,430.10. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas,  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  FTC  Communications  Inc..  90  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $131.25.    E.  (9)  $0.48. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas  1875  Eye 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas,  1875  Eye 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp.,  2001  Sanford 
Street.  Muskegon.  Mich.  49443. 

A.  Sherwin  Gardner.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  James  J.  Garry.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa 
Exchange.  Inc..  Four  World  Trade  Center. 
Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 
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B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
Pour  World  Trade  Center.  Eighth  Floor. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

E.  (9)  $100.36. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association.  407 
Campus  Avenue,  Chest^rtown,  Md.  21620. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Continental  Airlines  Employee  Associ- 
ation, Denver  Stapleton  Airport,  Denver, 
Colo.  80207. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railway  Co.. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Building.  Albany, 
N.Y.  12207. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  GTE  Service  Corp.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Noranda  Mining  Inc.  986  Atherton 
Drive,  Suite  220,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Norlhwest  Marine  Iron  Works,  P.O. 
Box  3109,  Portland,  Oreg.  97208. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  PACCAR,  Inc..  777  106th  Avenue  NE.. 
Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association  c/o 
Rockey  Marsh  Public  Relations  Counselors, 
1990  SW.,  Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express,  Inc.. 
1100  Olive  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Trailways.  Inc..  1200  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer  1000 
Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade, 
Fourth  &  Battery  Building,  Suite  925,  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98121. 

A.  E.  June  Garvin,  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 88  East  Broad  Street,  Suite  1960.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  43215. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $99.40. 

A.  Lillian  B.  Gaskin,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Philip  Gasteyer.  United  States  League 
of  Sa\'lngs  Associations.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  $2,225. 

A.  John  A.  Gauthier.  923  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $227.87. 

A.  Dwight  M.  Geduldig.  American  Hospi- 
tal Association.  444  North  Capital  Street 
NW..  No.  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,373.08.    E.  (9)  $136.76. 

A.  Robert  C.  Gelardi.  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342  for:  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $420. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,150. 

A.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $630. 

A.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue— 18th  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $4,872.25.    E.  (9)  $4,872.25. 

A.  John  Gentille.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard.  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers  Association/National  Associ- 
ation of  Furniture  Manufacturers.  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,725.24. 

A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,456.52.    E.  (9)  $49.55. 

A.  Dorothy  P.  Gevinson.  Procter  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co..  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

A.  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street,  Suite  1304,  Hartford. 
Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.      . 

A.  William  T.  Gibb  III.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $280.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens.  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    E.  (9)$91. 

A.  Aruie  Marie  Gibbons.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Gibson.  American  Express 
Co..  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004 

A.  Thomas  P.  Gibson.  1750  Old  Meadow- 
Road.  McLean.  Va  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va  22102. 

A.  William  G.  Giery,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foodservice  and  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea.  274.  Glenfield  Court. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45238. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers  Nation- 
al Conference.  International  Brotherhood 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  & 
Heljjers  of  America,  1400  Renaissance  Drive. 
Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Michael  Gildea.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,516.60. 

A.  John  Giles.  1600  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Neal  P.  Gillen.  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Association  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
460,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $1,037.88. 

A.  William  Gilmartin.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Maria  P.  Gilson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Ginsburg.  Feldman,  Weil  and  Bress. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  Coal  Oil  Producers  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  V/ash- 
ington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $226.22. 

A.  Gerard  Giovaniello.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D,  (6j  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $487.46, 

A,  Brenda  M.  Girton,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)$90.    E.  (9)  $38.36. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlitz,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
905.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association, 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  No.  905.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Michael  J.  Giuffrida,  1019  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Frozen  Pood  Association.  Inc., 
604  West  Derry  Road,  P,0.  Box  398,  Her- 
shey.  Pa.  17033. 

D,  (6)  $2,242.16. 

A.  Larry  Glantz,  National  Employment 
Law  Project,  236  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Employment  Law  Project.  236 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)$725. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Sol  Glasner,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vernie  Glasson.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $61. 

A.  Claude  R.  Glaze,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,040.    E.  (9)  $910. 

A,  George  L.  Gleason.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,218.30.    E.  (9)  $39.56. 


A.  John  P.  Glea-son,  Jr. 
Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102, 


1750  Old  Meadow 


B.  Brick  Institute  of  America,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

A.  Robert  Gleason,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, APL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,567.69. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  229  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  James  T.  Glenn,  CSX  Corp..  840  Wash- 
ington Building.  15th  Street  and  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005-2071. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing. Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $441.20. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc..  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

E.  (9)  $39.15. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  501,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $39.15. 

A.  J.  F.  Godfrey,  P.O.  Box  186,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

B.  The  Western  Co.  of  North  America. 
P,0.  Box  186,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $18. 

A.  Richard  D.  Godown,  Burson-Marsteller, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington, 
D,C.  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  750-South  Washington,  D.C.  (for:  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H  Street 
NW„  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20006). 

A.  Harvey  S.  Gold,  Velsicol  Chemical  Cor- 
poration, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Veliscol  Chemical  Corporation,  341 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,640.    E.  (9)  $1,357.50. 

A.  Michael  Goldstein,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Catalog  Showroom  Merchandisers, 
276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10001, 

B.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandisers,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  William  M.  Goldstein,  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockius,  123  South  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19109. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Investment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jack.  Golodner.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  Wee* 
46th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,026.63. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,297, 

A.  Ruth  Gonze.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NV/..  Suite  212.  Washington,  D,C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite.212,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500.00. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 
D.  (6)$585.    E.  (9)  $149.21. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C.  20036  (for: 
European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.) 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  DGA  International, 
Inc.  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Sofreavia,  75  rue  la  Boetie  Paris,  8  erne 
Prance. ) 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  307  4th  Avenue 
South,  P,0.  15047,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  307  4th  Avenue 
South,  P.O.  15047,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55415. 

D.  (6)  $9,269.40. 

A.  Bruce  G.  Goodman,  115  Fourth 
Avenue,  Needham  Heights,  Mass.  02194. 

B.  Damon  Corporation,  115  Fourth 
Avenue,  Needham  Heights,  Mass.  02194. 

A.  Robert  F.  Goodwin.  Meredith  Corpora- 
tion, 1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  275.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meredith  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  275,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$40.    E.  (9)$37. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon.  2000  P  Street  NW., 
No.  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No,  708,  Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

A.  Beth  Gordon,  Air  Products  &  Chemi- 
cals, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1016. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  538,  AUentown,  Pa.  18105. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $197.90. 

A.  Douglas  B.  Gordon,  National  Pood  Pro- 
cessors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
113  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $216.08. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard, 
No.  2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  No, 
2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Keith  S.  Gormezano,  Le  Beacon  Presse, 
251  r/2  East  Yesler  Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98122. 

A.  James  D.  Gormley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  A.sso- 
ciation.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,025. 

A.  Ann  Gosier.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9.62.    E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A.  Peter  J.  Gossens,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $9,900. 


A.  George  B.  Gould  III,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,407.28.    E.  (9)  $2,810,20. 

A.  John  T,  Gould,  Jr.,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  805.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Edmond  Graber,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D,C,  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Grace,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
No.  530,  Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Place,  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

D.  (6)$16. 

A.  John  R.  Graff.  International  Associ- 
ation of  Amusement  Parks  &  Attractions, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW,.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Amuse- 
ment Parks  &  Attractions,  7222  West 
Cermak  Road,  North  Riverside,  111.  60546. 

D.  (6)  $90,    E.  (9)  $86. 

A.  Lawrence  T.  Graham,  American  Hotel 
&  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,066.15. 

A.  Wm.  W.  Grant,  Utah  International 
Inc.,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  710. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc..  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)  $130.13. 

A.  James  L.  Granum,  Southern  Railway 
Co,,  920  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D,C.  20005. 

D,  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  R.  Graul,  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW„ 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road,  Palatine, 
111,  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  A.  Grav  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $649.98.    E.  (9)  $25, 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C.  20007 
(for:  American'Iron  and  Steel  Institute). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for:  El  Paso  Natural  Gas). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for:  General  Telephone  &  Electronics). 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A. "Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for:  Motorola,  Inc.), 

D.  (6)$600. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc..  633  3d  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  3d  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (for:  National  Tire 
Dealers  &  Retreaders  Association). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  3d  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (for:  RKO  General). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B,  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  3d  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  100017  (for:  Uniroyal). 

A.  Samuel  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  P.O.  Box  1745,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

A.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
Inc.,  2  Paragon  Drive,  Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

A.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  5308  T.A.,  Denver,  Colorado  80217. 

E.  (9)  $5,104.16. 

A.  The  Greater  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Donald  R.  Greeley.  Celanese  Corp.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  307,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036-4776. 

B.  Celanese  Corp.,  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $178.45. 

A.  George  R.  Green,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  W.  Green,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,312.80.    E.  (9)  $231.80. 

A.  Micah  S.  Green,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $207.48. 


A.  Robert  Greenstein,  Project  on  Pood  As- 
sistance &  Poverty,  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Community  Change,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,012.50.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  P.  Michael  Greenwald,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  500,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $578.55.    E.  (9)  $29.75. 

A.  Saunders  Gregg,  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
2628.  Houston  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2628,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001.    , 

D.  (6)  $1,774.    E.  (9)  $4,244.82. 

A.  Chellis  O.  Gregory,  Jr..  151  North  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888 
17lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
(For:  Antaeus  Enterprises,  Inc.). 

D.  (6)  $3,325.    E.  (9)  $15.90. 

A.  Chellis  O.  Gregory,  Jr.,  151  North  Caro- 
lina Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (For: 
Republic  Airlines.) 

D.  (6)  $3,675.    E.  (9)  $7.20. 

A.  William  G.  Greif.  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
1155-15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue 
NW..  New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Lori  Gribbin.  1899  L  Street  NW..  No. 
807.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Independent  Mall 
West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $166.89. 

A.  Joan  M.  Griffin,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges.  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,700.    E.  (9)  $99.44. 

A.  Edward  D.  Griffith.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ellen  B.  Griffith.  Child  Advocacy 
Center.  Suite  505.  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  For  Love  of  Children,  Inc,  Child  Advo- 
cacy Center,  Suite  505,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$18. 

A.  Mark  N.  Griffiths,  NAM,  1776  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes,  8150  Leesburg  Pike, 
No.  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Olga  Grkavac,  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
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B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Servict- 
Organizations,  Inc.,  1300  North  17tli  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordl>erg.  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Taxation  of  Pension  Funds.  Groom  & 
Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aetna  Life  <k  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Road,  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  President  Lines.  1950  Frank- 
lin Street.  Oakland,  Calif.  94612 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60618. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash 
inglon,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  Slates,  1285  Avenut  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Cp..  P.O.  Box  111,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Matson  Navigation,  333  Market  Street, 
San  Franci.sco.  Calif.  94105. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601  California  Street.  San 
Pranci.sco,  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Groom  <k  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Penn-sylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum.  656  Information 
Center.  Bartlesville,  Okla.  74004. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash 
ington.  DC.  20006. 


B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1 
American  Row,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Prudential  Plaza,  Newark.  N.J.  07101. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  <9)$8. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  4.'>0.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Travelers,  1  Tower  Square,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  Pen- 
sion Trust  Fund,  P.O.  7880,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94102. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
hou.se  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  David  B.  Gross,  Shell  Oil  Company, 
Suite  200,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Company,  One  Shell  Plaza 
(P.O.  Box  2463).  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Nina  G.  Gross,  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$650.    E.  (9)  $286.79. 

A.  Frank  N.  Gro.ssman,  Santa  Pe  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  840,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sante  Fe  Industries.  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

D.  (6)  '$1,500. 

A.  Jerome  Grossman,  11  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  11  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Ma.ss.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $5,400. 

A.  John  R.  Groundwater,  Jr..  3251  Old  Lee 
National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)  $9.90. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  10,000  Falls  Rd., 
No.  306,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
820  Davis  Street,  Evanston,  111.  60201. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  10.000  Falls  Rd.. 
No.  306,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associ- 
ation, c/o  Charles  Slack,  Inc.,  Thorofare, 
N.J.  08086. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  10,000  Palls  Rd., 
No.  306,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  A.ssociation  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment, 1700  K  Street  NW.,  No.  605. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  F.  Guay,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Con.structors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  Small  Business  Legis- 
lative Council,  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
tori,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council, 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc..  101 
South  Whiting  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22304. 

D.  (6)  $61,356.34.    E.  (9)  $76,555.40. 

A.  David  Gusky,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,543.58. 

A.  Susan  L.  Gustafson,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Robert  P.  Guthrie.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Department  lor  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,374.62. 

A.  Ellen  Haas.  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute. 1146  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett,  P.O.  Box  11700, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  P.O. 
Box  11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  2004S. 

D.  (6)  $586.92.    E.  (9)  $312.30. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  South  Street,  Morristown,  N.J. 
07960. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cadillac  Fairview.  c/o  The  Corporation 
Trust  Co..  100  West  10th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers,  955  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  North,  SW.,  Room  1101,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  3400  South- 
land Center,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Uving  Centers.  777  South 
Post  Oak  Road.  Suite  600.  Houston,  Tex. 
77056. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Wa-shington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Stichting  Philips  Pensionenfonds  A  and 
B,  Tramstraat  62,  Eindhoven,  the  Nether- 
lands. 

A.  Loyd  Hackler,  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $121.20. 

A.  William  F.  Haddad.  322  West  57th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue.  18th  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $409. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Hagen,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $383.65.    E.  (9)  $30.63. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Hahn,  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Washington.  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tooling  &  Machining  Associ- 
ation, 9300  Livingston  Road,  Washington, 
D.C.  20022. 

A.  Peter  H.  Hahn.  1100  17th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp..  120  South 
Central  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,025. 

A.  Donald  M.  Haines,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,013.30.    E.  (9)  $54.05. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Hairston.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Ix)s  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $1,214. 

A.  Haley.  Bader  &  Potts,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pilots  Rights  Association,  P.O.  Box 
7000-367.  Redondo  Beach.  Calif.  90277. 

D.  (6)  $142.50.    E.  (9)  $324.41. 

A.  Cheryl  A.  Haley.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No. 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $794.59.    E.  (9)  $47.33. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Agri-Business  Incorporated,  11411  Ren- 
dezvous, San  Antonio,  Tex.  78216. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Energy  Inc.,  Porman,  N.  Dak. 
58032. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

B.  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Cooperative,  Box  184,  Hutto,  Tex.  78634 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives.  1 
Pleasant  Valley  Plaza.  2200  Hidden  Valley 
Drive.  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.  72212. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  High  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. Muleshoe,  Tex.  79347. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  M&M/Mars  Division  of  Mars.  Inc.. 
High  Street.  Hackettstown.  N.J.  07840. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  The  New  England  Council.  Inc.  Statler 
Office  Building.  Boston.  Mass.  02116. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  501  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02117. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  North  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. Box  133.  Canby.  Minn.  56220. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Operation  Independence.  406  San  Ja- 
cinto Building.  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y 
10019. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Tobacco  Tax  Council.  P.O.  Box  8269, 
5407  Patterson  Avenue,  Richmond.  Va. 
23226. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  237,  Uniontown,  Ala. 
36786. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Telephone  &  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $70.23. 

A.  Anne  K.  Hall.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $125.12. 

A.  Hall.  Estill.  Hardwick.  Gable.  Collings- 
worth &  Nelson,  P.C.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Cos..  P.O.  Box  2400. 
Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  John  F.  Hall.  National  Forest  Products 
Association.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Richard  F.  Hall.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  f*W..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  <  6 )  $3,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $492.52. 

A.  Hallac  As.sociates,  Inc..  100  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $964.25. 

A.  Maurice  E.  Halsey.  Northern  Illinois 
Gas  Co..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  202. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
190,  Aurora,  111.  60507. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Paul  T.  Haluza.  1120  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  "■And  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association.  1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $795.    E.  (9)  $240.48. 

A.  Jerald  V.  Halvorsen.  Allied-General  Nu- 
clear Services.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  «&  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd..  Belize 
City.  Belize.  Central  America. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama. 
Compania  Azucarera  La  E^trella.  S.A..  and 
Azucarera  Nacional.  S.A.  Panama  City. 
Panama. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  883 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association. 
600  Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

E.  (9)  $0.63. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean. 
Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad. 

D.  (6)  $9,087.50. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  200 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Bruce  Hamilton.  Sierra  Club,  Box  1078, 
Lander,  Wyo.  82520. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  St.,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,710.    E.  (9)  $736.90. 

A.  James  L.  Hamilton,  III,  United  States 
Steel  Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $612.50. 

A.  Philip  W.  Hamilton,  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  711.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  the 
National  Labor-Management  Foundation, 
Louisville.  Ky.).  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
711,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Stanley  Hamilton.  Common  Carrier 
Conference-Irregular  Route,  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  204.  WashinKton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Suite  204.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)$500.    E.  (9)$50. 


A.  William  W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  1220  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $458.74.    E.  (9)  $433.72. 

A.  Su.san  W.  Hamlin.  1957  E  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  A.s.sociated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  20006.  

A.  Sara  Hamric.  260  Madi.son  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10016. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock.  Oil.  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers  International.  1126~16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036^ 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  Ted  Handel,  American  Public  Powe 
As-sociation.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW. 
Suite  212.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  A.ssociation, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20037. 

D.  (6)$500. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks.  .Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Elisabeth  Hanlin.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors &  Publishers.  One  Liberty  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $108.79. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associacion  de  Amigos  del  Pais  6a.  Av. 
"A".  10-38,  Zona  9  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $4,281.80. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Baltic  American  Freedom  League,  P.O. 
Box  29657.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90029. 

E.  (9)  $308.89. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Century  21.  18872  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard. Irvine.  Calif.  97215. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $19.16. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  China  External  Trade  Development 
Council.  10th  Floor.  201  Tunhna  North 
Road.  Taipei.  Taiwan,  ROC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $799.30. 


B.  The  HuDOard  Broadcasting  Co.,  3415 
University  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55114. 
D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $271.78. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $18,200.    E.  (9)  $953.76. 


A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1120 
20lh  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,334.77.    E.  (9)  $113.44. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TOSCO  Oil  Corp.,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  <9)  $58.98. 

A.  Hansen.  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,387.    E.  (9)  $289.36. 

A.  Han.sell.  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South,  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30303. 

A.  J.  E.  Hansen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen,  601 
West  Golf  Road,  Box  U,  Mount  Prospect, 
111.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Rayburn  Hanzlik.  Coastal  Corp..  Suite 
400.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greeway  Plaza,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $2,405. 

A.  Peter  J.  Hapworth.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $90.85. 


A.  Harbison  Ford, 
ville.  Pa.  19067. 
E.  (9)  $8,605.17. 


Inc.,  Route  1.  Morrls- 


A.  William  E.  Hardman.  9300  Livingston 
Road.  Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tooling  &  Machining  Associ- 
ation. 9300  Livingston  Road.  Washington. 
D.C.  20022. 

A.  Charles  N.  Harkey.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 


A.  Dan  R. 
Corps..  1737 
D.C. 


Harlow,   Diamond  Shamrock 
H   Street   NW..   Washington, 


A.   The   Hannaford   Co..   Inc..    1225 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  N.  Har- 
wood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $53.33. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  310  Riley  Street,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  5211 
Auth  Road.  Suitland.  Md.  20746. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harness.  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  N.  Lindbergh  Boule 
vard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 
D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $83.98. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 
1750  East  Boulder  Avenue.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80909. 

A.  Toni  Harrington.  American  Honda 
Motor  Co..  Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc..  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena,  Calif. 
90247. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $139.44. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  &  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Federal  Civil 
Service  Physicians.  2007  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$175.    E.  (9)  $1.54. 

A.  Harris,  Berg  &  Creskoff,  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Food  Distributors,  Inc. 
115  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $158.86. 

A.  Harris,  Berg  &  Creskoff,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P.  L.  Thomas  &  Co..  Inc.  P.O.  Box  449. 
75  Claremont  Road.  Bernardsville.  N.J. 
07924. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $13.87. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harris.  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Jim  Harrison,  Committee  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Universities,  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties, 1300  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  220,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $151.59. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102, 
Washington.  D.C.  20003.  for  American 
Trucking  Association,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $606.89. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003,  for  Commuter  Air- 
line Association  of  America,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003.  for  Grumman 
Flexible,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2100, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $188.16. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  <fc  Associates,  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003,  for  Slurry  Trans- 
port Association,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East 
SW..  Suite  3102.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 
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D.  (6)  $12,000. 


A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive, 
McLean,  Virginia  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc., 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003.  for  Zantop  Inter- 
national Airlines.  Detroit  Willow  Run  Air- 
port. Ypsilanti.  Mich.  48197. 

D.  (6)  $7,500 

A.  Charles  D.  Hartman,  Texaco,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $668. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann.  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Norman  B.  Hartnett.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $19,952.80    E.  (9)  $884.03. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison.  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1616  P  St..  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc. 
1616  P  Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Motorola  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Co..  1801  K  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  «270. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Haugh.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $1,235.87. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh.  Potato  Chip/Snack 
Food  Association.  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Pood  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  903, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6) $600. 

A.  Mary  W.  Haught.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $44.16. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  III.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  No.  512.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  No.  512, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes.  The  Mead  Corp.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  715, 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters, Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast, 
Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $7,200. 

A.  David  G.  Hawkins,  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  1725  I  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.    Natural    Resources    Defense    Council. 
1725  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,113.21.    E.  (9)  $23.50. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins.  Jr..  Alabama  Power 
Co..  600  North  18th  Street,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co..  600  North  18th 
Street.  Birmingham.  Ala.  35291. 

D.  (6)  $11,376.    E.  (9)  $2,297.61. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Bruce  Hawley,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,937.    E.  (9)$45. 

A.  Wesley  F.  Hayden,  5224  Cherokee 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  22312. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies,  1412  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.02.    E.  (9)  $40.35. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $543.75. 

A.  Robert  L.  Healy.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht.  1875  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street, 
NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Jay  Hedlund,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW..  3d 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,833.34.    E.  (9)  $165.65. 

A.  Edward  D.  Hef feman.  Shannon.  Hef - 
fernan.  Moseman  &  Goren,  P.C,  Suite  1025, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association, 
Oak  Brook,  111. 

A.  John  Heffner,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Heilman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $13,988.80.    E.  (9)  $1,404.31. 

A.  Helicopter  Association  International, 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  430, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $25,150.61. 

A.  Lewis  M.  Helm.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Surrey  &  Morse  (For:  The  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Zaire),  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $833.33. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendinger,  Arler.  Hadden  & 
Hemmendinger.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arter.  Hadden  &  Hemmendinger  <Por: 
Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Association. 
Tokyo.  Japan).  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Barnett  & 
Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Partnership    Placements,    Inc..    11812 
San  Vincente  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  ' 
90049. 

D.  (6)  $4,593.50. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Barnett  & 
Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  ^ 

B.  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Company. 
3000  PelU  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19146. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Barnett  & 
Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Gas  Works.  1518  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $4,392.50. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot,  Barnett  & 
Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange.  1900 
Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 

D.  (6)  $8,993.50. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot.  Barnett  & 
Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3210.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,175. 

A.  Carol  C.  Henderson.  American  Library 
Association.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box 
54,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E, 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $640. 

A.  John  B.  Henderson,  Textron.  Inc..  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Textron  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street. 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $1,990.    E.  (9)  $295. 

A.  Richard  Dean  Henderson.  Private 
Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Tom  Henderson.  U.S.  Telephone  Com- 
munications. Inc..  108  South  Akard  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $3,785.14. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  George  P.  Hennrikus,  Jr.,  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 
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A.  LeAnn  Hensche.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.. 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  NC  27102. 

O.  (6)  $263.74.    E.  ( 9 )  $66.0 1 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Herman.  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America.  Inc.,  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C. 
10007. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc..  100  Church  Street,  19th 
Floor,  New  Yorle,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $8,076.95. 

A.  Lyla  M.  Hernandez.  American  Associ- 
ation of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations. 11325  Seven  Locks  Rd.,  Suite 
214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

E.  (9)  $94.83. 

A.  Herrick.  Allen.  Davis  &  Bailey,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  706.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amusement  and  Music  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1940. 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6>  $862.50.    E.  (9)  $1 15.50. 

A.  Heublein.  Inc..  Munson  Road,  Farming- 
ton.  Conn.  06032. 

E.  (9)  $9,250. 

A.  Ted  A.  Heydlnger.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $229.53. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hickey,  Jr.,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $15,750.    E.  (9)  $2,525.59. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  R.I.  Petroleum  Associ- 
ation. 154  Francis  Street.  Providence,  R.I. 
02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$185. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham,  Mellon  Bank 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $573.49. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Higgins.  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

D.  (6)  $12,370.    E.  (9)  $7,417. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  Phillips.  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Campaigrn  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  Phillips.  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc.,  711 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  &  Phillips,  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SEARCH  Group,  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Drive,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95831. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips.  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans. 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70130. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  460  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW.,  460 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Moton  A.  Hill,  S.  J.,  980  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  11028. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Robert  B.  Hill,  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  2227.  Southfield.  Mich. 
48037. 

D.  (6)  $8,250. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings.  P.O.  Box  44,  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $676.95. 

A.  Maureen  Kuwano  Hinkle,  National  Au- 
dubon Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

E.  (9)  $452.50. 

A.  Cornish  F.  Hitchcock.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project.  Box 
19029.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2301  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  F»ublic  Power  Association, 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

D.  (6) $500. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs.  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,700.    E.  (9)  $110. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs,  National  Consumer 
Law  Center,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  11 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $10.09.    E.  (9)  $19.38. 

A.  Jerald  E.  Hobson.  El  Paso  Co..  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  El  Paso  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2185,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $312.63. 

A.  Hodgson,  Russ,  Andrews,  Woods  & 
Goodyear,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  J.  C  Brock  Corp.,  95  Kentucky,  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hoebe.  Carrier  Corp..  Suite 
305,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Carrier  Corp..  Carrier  Tower,  Box  4800, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $1,108.22. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  5034.  Springfield.  111. 
62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  20  North  Live  Oak  Road, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C  29928. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Coruiecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $458.33.    E.  (9)  $279.80. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Hoffman.  Chidren's  Defense 
Fund  of  the  Washington  Research  Project. 
Inc.,  1520  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chidren's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project.  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $6,886.08.    E.  (9)  $123.90. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Hoffman.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  William  L.  Hoffman,  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut,  516  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20003. 

B.  American  University  of  Beirut.  380 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $580.81. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electronics  Association.  1612 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,577.25.    E.  (9)  $96.74. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Computer  Si  Business  Equipment  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,577.25.    E.  (9)  $96.74. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC38ET.  England. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Coruiecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $172.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronics  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,764.75.    E.  (9)  $96.74. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Coruiecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
50  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  State  Hospice  Organization, 
Inc.,  Ill  Northwest  lOth  Avenue,  Miami. 
Fla.  33128. 
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E.  (9)$6. 


A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  3400 
Southland  Center,  400  North  Olive,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75201. 

E.  (9)  $23. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State.  15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany. 
N.Y.  12205. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  522,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $247.50. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Corn- 
ing. Iowa  50841. 

E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,507.50.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  3412.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,577.25    E.  (9)  $96.74. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SemifOPductor  Industry  Association. 
20380  Town  Center  Lane,  Cupertino,  Calif. 
95014. 

D.  (6)  $12,342.52.    E.  (9)  $547.16. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc..  2055 
West  190th  Street.  Torrance.  Calif.  90509. 

D.  (6)  $7,777.50.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Richard  F.  Hohlt,  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $131.80. 

A.  Walter  Holan.  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  III.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  III.  60606. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Holbein,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Ill  Powdermill  Road,  F5,  Maynard. 
Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road.  F5,  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $9,500. 

A.  Michele  O'Donnell  Holbrook,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Co.,  Room  900.  10  La- 
fayette Square.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp..  National 
Fuel  Gas  Co..  Penn-York  Energy  Co.. 
Seneca  Resources  Co. 

D.  (61  $256.    E.  (9)  $1,015.45.     - 

A.  Niels  Holch.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for:  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute).  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  3742  Lamar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  Marcus  A.  Hollabaugh.  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Charlotte  Holloman.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  $82.63.    E.  (9)  $381.79. 

A.  Wendell  M.  Holloway.  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $1,866.20.    E.  (9)  $1,476.22. 

A.  Moses  D.  Holmes,  Jr..  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,580.80.    E.  (9)  $22.60. 

A.  Holt  Cicatiello  Neiswanger  &  Ross. 
Inc..  1441  Irving  Street.  Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  Four 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  E.  Y.  Holt,  Jr..  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Linwood  Holton.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Lois  Holwerda-Hoyt.  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW.,  Suite  104.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  104.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Karen  C  Honlz,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  -r  Western  Management  Co.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $999.    E.  (9)  $226.62. 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation. 1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Miami  Conservancy  District.  38  East 
Monument  Avenue.  Dayton.  Ohio  45402). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. , 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 


(for   Taft    Broadcasting    Co..    1718    Young 
Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45210). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20C36. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional. Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Telephone  and  Data  Systems.  Inc..  79 
West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603). 

A.  William  B.  Hopkins.  P.O.  Box  13366. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24033. 

B.  Tulare  Lake  Water  Users  Committee, 
c/o  John  Penn  Lee.  P.O.  Box  1206.  Corco- 
ran. Calif.  93212. 

D.  (6)  $7,020.    E.  (9)  $3,202.39. 

A.  Robert  Jack  Horn.  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
1990  M  Street  NW,.  Suite  480.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $358.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Alison  Horton.  National  Auduljon  Soci- 
ety. 645  Permsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audut>on  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,700. 

A.  Hospital  Association  of  N.Y.S..  15  Com- 
puter Drive  West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12205. 
D.  (6)$699.    E.  (9)$699. 

A.  William  J.  Holes.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp.,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $589.44. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House.  1700  Old  Meadows 
Road.  Suite  100,  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadows  Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Housley.  Goldberg  &  Kantarian.  P.C. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  675  North,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $13,609.88. 

A.  Howell  Corp..  1010  Lamar.  Suite  1800. 
Houston.  Tex.  77002 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street. 
Western  Springs.  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Argo  Post  Office,  Bedford 
Park,  III.  60501. 

A.  Donald  L.  Howell.  First  City  National 
Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for 
Slurry  Transport  Association). 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  J.  William  Howell.  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $1,612.    E.  (9)  $58.89. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.     Allstate     Enterprises.     Inc.. 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  III.  60062. 


Allstate 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.'s.  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  Mary  Lynch  Howell.  Textron.  Inc..  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washing 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Textron.  Inc..  1090  Vermont  Avenue. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

O.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton.  ASARCO  Inc..  Suite 
209.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Boadway.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Joanne  Mas.sey  Howes.  1229  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  No. 
303.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,141.73.    E.  (9)  $350.24. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle.  Credit  Union  National 
A.s.sociation.  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  810.  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  A.s.sociation.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $333.75. 

A.  John  S.  Hoyt.  Professional  Insurance 
Agents.  400  North  Wa."?hington  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agcnt.s.  400 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)$250.     E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Tony  R.  Huerta  N.A.L.C.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  better  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,904.77. 

A.  David  Emery  Hughes.  Union  Mutual 
Life  In.surance  Co..  2211  Congress  Street. 
Portland.  Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Stnel.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

D.  <6)$8.75.     . 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  <S:  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Business  Roundtable.  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)$9. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  .S:  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  3  Allen 
Center.  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  <9)$9.50. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  A.ssociation 


of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $989.20.    E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr.,  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Cornell  Oil  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200.  Dallas.  Tex.  75230. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $4,153.27 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Herbert  E.  Russell.  P.O.  Drawer  888. 
Magnolia.  Ark.  71753. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $996.78. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr.,  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc..  403  South 
Akard.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  William  E.  Hughes.  Jr..  11  Hills 
Avenue.  East  Hampton.  Conn.  06424. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Veterinarians.  Suite.  836. 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. Suite  836.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $34.92. 

A.  Edward  L.  Huie.  Suite  415.  Wheaton 
Plaza  North.  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  A.s.sociation  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $6,461.58.    E.  (9)  $1,295.32. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull.  497  Stockbridge 
Avenue.  Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc.,  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  A.  Truman  Hunt.  Jr.,  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  42.  Jackson.  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $849.27. 

A.  Hunt  Oil  Co..  2900  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

E.  (9)  $1,882.27. 

A.  Harriet  Hunt-Burgess.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

B.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $1,292.16.    E.  (9)  $1,592.64. 

A.  Harry  Hunter.  National  Association  of 
Convenience  Stores.  Three  Skyline  Place. 
Suite  809.  5201  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  Three  Skyline  Place.  Suite  809.  3201 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hunter.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  William  J.  Hunter.  Jr..  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Courthouse  Plaza 
NE..  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 


E.  (9)  $4,802.50. 


A.  Milton  F.  Huntington.  Maine  Petro- 
leum Association.  283  Water  Street.  Augus- 
ta. Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  J.  James  Hur,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Adele  M.  Hurley,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain.  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201.  Toronto,  On*. 
M5R  1H6. 

D.  (6)  $2,640.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  107.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  107.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise, 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  107.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Dewey  M.  Hutchins.  Jr.,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  NY.  14650. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $229. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr..  Volkswagen 
of  America.  Inc..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co..  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  GeoProducts  Corp..  1330  Broadway. 
Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

D.  (6)  $766.66.    E.  (9)  $247.05. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co..  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Hydrothermal  Energy  Corp..  6525 
Sunset  Boulevard.  Los  Angles.  Calif.  90028. 

D.  (6)  $1,270.83.    E.  (9)  $183.55. 

A.  P.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  WESTEC  Services.  Inc.,  3211  Fifth 
Avenue.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92103. 

D.  (6)$930.    E.  (9)  $258.61. 

A.  Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,274.99. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute).  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $56. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola).  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders).  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  U.S.O..  Inc.).  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  The  Power  House.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Westinghousc  Broad- 
casting). 3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO).  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics).  3255  Grace  Street  NW..  The 
Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW., 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Health  Insurance  asso- 
ciation of  America).  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  3255  Grace  Street  NW.. 
The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.).  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  The  Power  House.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Edward  A.  Hynes.  Sperry  &  Hutchin- 
son Co..  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr..  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  Inc..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $39.32. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Room  400.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  100  Church  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $23,634.26.    E.  (9)  $23,634.26. 

A.  Independent  Producers  Group.  240 
Page  Court.  220  West  Douglas.  Wichita. 
Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $4,245.    E.  (9)  $20,821.17. 

A.  Independent  Telecommunications  Sup- 
pliers' Council,  c/o  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. 1612  K  Street  NW..  Suite  510.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,074.14.    E.  (9)  $17,074.14. 

A.  Ingersoll  Johnson  Steel  Co..  P.O.  Box 
370.  New  Castle.  Ind.  47362. 


E.  (9)  $168.18 

A.  John  H.  Ingram.  American  Public 
Transit  Association.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Public  Transit  As.soci- 
ation.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$240. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Innes.  Coal  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,187.50.    E.  (9)  $634.91. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303  East.  Room  23.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Insurance  Ekionomics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
590.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $19,986.80. 

A.  Inter-American  Associates.  Inc..  1502 
27th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Government  of  Honduras. 

A.  Interlake.  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Com- 
merce Plaza.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $4,850.92. 

A.  International  Association  of  Bridge. 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers. 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $8,580. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25,374.58 

A.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO,  Suite  1530,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $43,736.53. 

A.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $6,709.65. 

A.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East 
Jefferson.  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $94,095.14.    E  (9)  $94,095.14. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $18,447.01. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $15,474.56.    E.  (9)  $11,242.50. 

A.  John  D.  Isaacs.  Council  for  a  Livable 
World.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1 1  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $5,552.76. 

A.  ITEL  Corp..  Container  Division,  No.  2 
Embarcadero  Center.  24th  Floor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94111. 

E.  (9)  $411.29. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)$120. 


A.  Robert  A.  Jablon,  Spiegel  &  McDiar- 
mid.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce.  Gainesville-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities.  Sebring  Utilities  Commission. 
Cities  of  Homestead.  Kissimmee.  Lakeland. 
Starke.  Tallahas.see.  Fla. 

A.  Benjamin  R.  Jackson.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mercer  L.  Jackson.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts. 
Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  NationaUAssociation  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  S.  Jackson.  1133  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1133  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$215. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenicke,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Jaffe.  Squires  &  Foote.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  103.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. 1101  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,725.    E.  (9)  $270. 

A.  Margo  L.  James.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $365.86. 

A.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,616.42.    E.  (9)  $3,616.42. 

A.  Diane  Steigler  Jarrell.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $543.91. 

A.  Joseph  N.  Jaquay,  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20016. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Jasinowski.  Nation&l  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $362.60. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes.  Abbott  Laboratories. 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.     Abbott     Xjaboratories. 
North  Chicago.  111.  60064. 
D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $10.66. 


A.  Jpnken.s  &  Gilchri.st.  2200  First  Nation- 
al Bank  BldK-.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians, P.O.  Box  61911,  Dallas,  Tex.  75261. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $66.55. 

A.  James  C.  Jennings.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Jennings,  Strou.ss  &  Salmon.  Ill  West 
Monroe.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Shamrock  Foods  Co..  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85009. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen.  Florida  Petroleum 
Council.  Ill  North  Gadsden  Street.  Talla- 
ha.ss€'e.  Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,207.50.    E.  (9)  $1,809.32. 

A.  Jen.sen.  Sanders  &  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street,  Suite  900,  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701.  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  County  of  Orange.  10  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $321. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  &  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street.  Suite  900.  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701.  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Orange  County  Transportation  Com 
mission,  1020  North  Broadway.  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  <9)$342. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  &  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street.  Suite  900.  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701.  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  1900 
Bank  of  America  Tower,  1  City  Boulevard 
West,  Orange.  Calif.  92668. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup.  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $686.84. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester.  J.  S.  Alberici  Construc- 
tion Co..  2150  Kienlen  Avenue.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63121. 

B.  A.s.sociation  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr..  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veteran.s.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $10,376.80.    E.  (9)  $1,416.03. 

A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  Columbia  Gas 
System  Service  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp..  20 
Montchanin  Road.  Wilmington.  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)$175. 

E.  (9)  $487.47. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson.  The  Bowery  Savings 
Bank.  110  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  110  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $14,000. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  Hoffheimer.  John- 
son &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Abbott    Park.        B.   Computer  Sciences  Corp..   650  North 
Sepulveda    Boulevard.    El    Segundo.    Calif. 
90245. 
D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $1,202.15. 


A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  Hoffheimer.  John- 
sen  &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hancock/Dikewood  Services.  Inc.,  1009 
Bradbury  Drive  SE.,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 
87106. 

D.  (6)  $480.    E.  (9)  $22.80. 

A.  David  H.  Johnson.  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  42.  Jackson.  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  George  Dean  Johnson.  Jr.,  Johnson. 
Smith  &  Hubbard.  P.O.  Box  5524.  229  North 
Church  Street.  Suite  6.  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29304. 

B.  Milliken  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1926.  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $6,220.    E.  (9)  $7,598.69. 

A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr..  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  One  Shell  Plaza,  P.O. 
Box  2463.  Hou.ston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $886.67.    E.  (9)  $836.73. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $74.95. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters.  Marine  Corps 
League,  933  North  Kenmore  Street,  Suite 
321.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Box  43.  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Non-commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A..  P.O.  Box  33610.  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $3,097.26.    E.  (9)  $218.85. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson.  Texaco  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Johnson,  Swanson  &  Barbee.  4700  First 
International  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Harbison  Ford.  Inc..  Route  1.  Morris- 
ville.  Pa.  19067. 

D.  (6)  $6,374.17.    E.  (9)  $1,759.27. 

A.  Johnson.  Swanson  &  Barbee.  4700  First 
International  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Hunt  Oil  Co..  2900  First  National  Bank 
Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $1,677.50.    E.  (9)  $1,822.27. 

A.  David  A.  Johnston.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motor  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Blvd..  Detroit.  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $1,834.30. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  industries.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  <6)  $12.750..59.    E.  (9)  $12,750.59. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing. Tulsa,  Okla.  74102. 

D.  (6)  $11,035.    E.  (9)  $56.45. 

A.  Jones.  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Policy  Center,  538  7th  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Jones.  Jr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Jones.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  E.  Jones,  Appalachian  Power 
Co.,  40  Franklin  Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
24022. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  40  Franklin 
Road  SW.,  Roanoke,  Va.  24022. 

A.  James  E.  Jones,  Jr.,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$165.    E.  (9)$101. 

A.  Jones.  Jones,  Bell.  Close  &  Brown.  Ltd.. 
the  Flour  Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
NE.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $3,329.37.    E.  (9)  $2,214.99. 

A.  Norville  Jones.  Reynolds  Metal  Co., 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  6601  West  Broad 
Street.  Richmond.  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones.  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $825.    E.  (9)  $36.90. 

A.  Theodore  L.  Jones.  1140  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Jackson 
and  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D.  <6)  $18,412.50.    E.  (9)  $30,931.34. 

A.  Gregory  N.  Jonsson,  114  Doral  Court. 
Bellevue.  Tenn.  37221. 

B.  U.S.  Industrial  Council.  Third  Floor. 
Realtors  Building.  306  Gat  Street,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  37201. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $2,134.28. 

A.  De  Soto  Jordan.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$308.    E.  (9)  $144.99. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan,  III,  P.O.  Box  2563. 
Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Joseph.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.    E.  (9)  $52. 

A.  Ellen  Josephson.  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Eighth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation. 11625  K  Street  NW..  Eighth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  Robert  E.  Juliano,  Hotel  Employees 
and  Restaurant  Employees  International 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  1975  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
450.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Union.  AFL-CIO.  120 
East  Fourth  Street.  Suite  1300.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $16,238.64.    E.  (9)  $1,289.92. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Jurman.  Glass  Packaging  Insti- 
tute. 2000  L.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Glaos  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Byron  E.  Kabot,  International  Paper 
Co.,  77  West  45th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,216.25. 

A.  Geza  Kadar.  Jr..  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for:  Care  Cabs.  Inc.). 

A.  Linda  H.  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUa- 
baugh &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  (for:  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Donald  J.  Kaniewski.  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  N.A.. 
AFL-CIO.  905  16lh  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,747.49.    E.  (9)  $52.10. 

A.  Julius  Kaplan.  1218  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kaplan.  Russin  &  Vecchi.  1218  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
the  Government  of  Colombia). 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher.  Room  850.  Mid- 
land Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Fred  G.  Karem.  Shuffett.  Kenton 
Curry  &  Karem,  109  North  Mill  Street,  Lex- 
ington. Ky.  40507-1158. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co..  1500  East  Tropi- 
cana  Avenue.  Suite  216.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89109. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Gene  Karpinski,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  Archer,  Daniels,  Midland  Co..  Deca- 
tour.  Iowa. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  KBS  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475 
LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $20,000.    E.  (9)  $1,204.48. 

A.  Patricia  Louise  Katson.  905  St.  Ste- 
phens Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22305. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby.  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  Howard  C.  Katz.  Coffee,  Sugar,  & 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc..  Four  World  Trade 
Center.  Eighth  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar.  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
Four  World  Trade  Center.  Eighth  Floor. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Laura  Jo  Katz.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Co- 
alition of  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Katz.  Satellite  Business 
Systems,  8283  Greensboro  Drive.  McLean. 
Va.  22102. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems.  «283 
Greensboro  Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Linda  E.  Katz.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $964.29.    E.  (9)  ?396. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh,  Cosmetic,  Toi- 
letry &  Fragrance  Association,  Inc..  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20095. 

B.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation. Inc.,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman.  Hays  &  Han- 
dler, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1150.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co..  2030  Dow  Center. 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 


E.  (9)  $343.75. 


A.  Kaye.  Scholer.  Fierman.  Hays  &  Han- 
dler. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  1150.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Elsevier  Scientific  Publishers.  BV. 
Overschiestratt  55-57.  1061  NH-Amster- 
dam:  Slotervaart.  The  Netherlands. 

E.  (9)  $1,176.25. 

A.  William  J.  Keating.  725  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association. 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co..  555  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)$300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Suite  1110,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Teresa  A.  Keefe.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,688.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  David  A.  Keene.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$no.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Robert  C.  Keeney.  North  Washington 
at  Madison.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. North  Washington  at  Madison.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $927.34    E.  (9)  $229.38. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith.  8150  Leesburg  Pike, 
Suite  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike.  Suite  1100,  Vienna.  Va. 
22180. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342  (for:  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500- 
D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)$540. 

A.  Candace  Keller.  624  9th  Street  NW.. 
Seventh  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Group  Health  Assrciation  of  America. 
Inc..  624  9th  Street  NW..  Seventh  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Keller  and  Heckman.  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Advertising  Association  Inter- 
national. 1404  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Irving, 
Tex.  75062. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $25.50. 

A.  John  G.  Keller,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
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E.  (9)  $110.82. 


A.  John  B.  Kellcy.  1025  Conneclicul 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wa.shinKton.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  1275  KinR  Street.  Green- 
wich. Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Ty  Kelley  National  A-ssociation  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc..  P  O.  Box  1417-D49. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  A.ssociation  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-049,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Kellner.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
1120.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $610.98.    E.  (9)  $60.33. 

A.  Brian  F.  Kelly.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 

20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  III.  60684. 

E.  (9)  $164.15. 

A.  Erne-st  B.  Kelly  III,  Satellite  Television 
Corp..  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
LEnfant  Plaja  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$385. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
1101  15lh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Richard  B.  Kelly.  770  l^exington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show 
room  Merchandisers.  276  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10001. 

A.  Mark  L.  Kemmer.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Blvd..  Dt'troit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $870.26. 

A.  James  B.  Kenin,  Suite  404,  2033  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises.  59  Gary  Road. 
Stamford.  Conn. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Kennebeck.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc..  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
2450,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.,  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  istreet  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $7,000,    E.  (9)  $460.50 

A.  William  F.  Kennedy.  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Fairfield.  Conn. 
06431. 

D.  (6)$60.    E.  (9)  $245.30. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 


B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  T.  Kenney,  Texaco,  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  O'Connor, 
Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No. 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association.  221 
North  LaSalie  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60601. 

D.  ( 6 )  $3,355.    E  ( 9 )  $596.86. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent,  Kent  &,  O'Connor. 
Incorporated,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
NW.,  No.  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  A.s.sociation, 
1165  North  Clark.  Chicago.  III.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,076.87.    E.  (9)  $363.05. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  O'Connor. 
Incorporated.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
NW..  No.  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America.  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW..  Cleveland.  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $3,280.    E.  (9)  $719.15. 

A.  Paul  A.  Kerschner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $726.92    E.  (9)  $30.93. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005-3299. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005-3299. 

A.  Earline  A.  Keyser.  7352  Lee  Highway, 
falls  Church.  VA.  22046. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben.  200  Park  Avenue. 
Suite  2222.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  2222.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

A.  William  S.  Kies.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  17o0  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Maryann  Kilduff,  923  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000    E.  (9)  $402.50. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball.  Route  1.  Box 
118A.  Bealeton.  Va.  22712. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
South  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Roberta  D.  Kimball,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  H.  Kimberly,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  Suite  2200.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake- 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.  (6)  $46.35    E.  <9)  $420.70. 

A.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 


E.  (9)  $1,060.54. 


A.  Gene  Kimmelman.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  S.E..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  Edward  H.  King.  Walgreen  Co..  200 
Wilmot  Road.  Deerfield.  III.  60015. 

B.  Walgreen  Co..  200  Wilmot  Road,  Deer- 
field.  III.  60015. 

A.  G.  Jack  King.  U.S.  Air.  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  26001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rufus  King.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  D.  Gottlieb  &  Co..  165  West  Lake 
Street.  Northlake,  111.;  Stern  Electronics. 
Inc..  1725  Diversey  Parkway.  Chicago.  111.: 
Williams  Electronics,  Inc.;  3401  California 
Avenue,  Chicago.  III. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  King  &  Spalding,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101.  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $340.38. 

A.  King  &  Spalding,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $4,944.44. 

A.  W.  Russell  King.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Freeport-McMoRan  Inc..  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Francis  L.  Kinney.  76  Pheasant  Run. 
Newington.  Conn.  06111. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

A.  Janie  A.  Kinney.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc..  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Kirby  St  Gillick,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Bus  Association.  1025  Con 
necticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  308.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,925.    E.  (9)  $79.70. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communities  for  an  Effective  Air 
Transportation  System.  600  Maryland 
Avenue  SW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,925.    E.  (9)  $78.65. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 
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A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Corn  Refiners  Association.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1022.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,550.    E.  (9)$166. 

A.  Alan  G.  Kirk  II,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20068. 

D.  (6)  $15.84. 

A.  John  R.  Kirk.  Bingham.  Dane  &  Gould. 
100  Federal   Street,   Boston.   Mass.   02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Kirkland  &  Ellis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ- 
ation. 11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston. 
Va.  22090. 

D.  (6)  $1,164. 

A.  Sally  Ann  Kirkpatrick.  Alliance  of 
American  Insurers.  1110  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $588. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Kitlas.  Kellogg  Co..  235 
Porter  Street.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

D.  C6>  $300.    E.  (9)  $187. 

A.  Saul  B.  Klaman.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $1,599.99. 

A.  Catherine  B.  Klarfeld,  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  Inc..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  No.  480.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  No.  480,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  &  Wojdak,  Inc.,  Ill  State 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway.  Parsippany.  N.Y.  07054. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  &  Wojdak.  Inc..  Ill  State 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
3300  Henry  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19129. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $1,907.73. 

A.  Richard  A.  Kline,  650  Independence 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  & 
Ga.s  Producers.  650  Independence  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,629. 

A.  William  Klinefelter.  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite 
706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $9,223.81. 

A.  James  E.  Kneale.  2335  South  Meade 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  551  Burbank. 
Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)  $138.35. 

A.  Peter  E.  Knight  3900  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Daniel  F.  Knise.  ,1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  North  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  North 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $101.37.    E.  (9)  $28.72. 

A.  Mary  G.  Knopke.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
9725  Ea-st  Hampden.  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

D.  (6)  $2,583.34. 

A.  John  C.  Knott.  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Co..  6800  Powderhouse  Road. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.  82001. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co..  176 
East  5th  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

A.  Robert  L.  Knous.  Jr..  1410  Grant 
Street.  Suite  A-201.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country  U.S.A..  1410 
Grant  Street.  Suite  A-201.  Denver.  Colo. 
80203. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  America  Denver,  Colo. 
80251:  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,264.63    E.  (9)  $142.16. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Kobus,  National  Parking 
Association,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  No.  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Parking  Association.  2000  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  350,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,937.47. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 
Association.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $135.45. 

A.  Stanley  E.  Kolbe.  Jr..  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  960.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Arciiitects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $60.65. 

A.  Michael  S.  Koleda.  Nalioril  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  Id75  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  960,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  960, 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

A.  Kominers.  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad 
Office  Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake 
Success,  NY.  11042. 

A.  Kominers,  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Tankships,  Inc.,  Ingram 
Tankships,  Inc..  4100  1  Shell  Square,  New- 
Orleans,  La.  70139. 

A.  Kominers,  Port,  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Overseas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
2110.  Wilmington.  N.C.  28402. 

A.  Nicholas  Kominus.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.63. 

A.  Stephen  Koplan.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  I^abor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  .815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,407.70.    E.  (9)  $308.33. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  Suite  800.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$150    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite 
706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,223.81. 

A.  E.  J.  Krabacher.  Cincinnati  Milacron. 
Inc..  4701  Marburg  Avenue.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45209. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron.  Inc..  4701  Mar- 
burg Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45209. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $1,315. 

A.  Mylio  S.  Kraja.  the  American  Legion, 
1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North 
Pennslyvania  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $10,338.    E.  (9)  $983.08. 

A.  Amos  Kramer.  Kansas  Petroleum 
Council.  1414  Merchants  Bank  Building. 
Eighth  and  Jackson,  Tcpeka.  Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Kramer  III,  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.).  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  The  Power  House.  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Peiuisylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  3742  Lamar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38118. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 104  East  35th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,050. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Master  Industries.  Inc.,  2300 
Warenville  Road,  Downers  Grove.  111.  60515. 
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D.  (6)  $1,625. 


A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Ppnn.sylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wa.sh- 
inRton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  State.s  Industrial  Council,  Real- 
tors Building.  Third  Floor.  306  Gay  Street. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krau.se.  TRW.  Inc..  Suite 
2700.  1000  Wil.son  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  441 17. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  The  Kroger  Co..  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $5,589.14. 

A.  Jaseph  A.  Kuchler.  American  Hospital 
A.s.sociation.  444  North  Capital  Street  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  A.s.sociation.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,406.86.    E.  (9)  $95.73. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  Aerospace  Industries 
A.s.sociation.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Associatio.n  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,180. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn,  401  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,562.51.    E.  (9)  $66.15. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush.  CertainTeed  Corp., 
1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860. 
Valley  Forge.  Pa.  19482. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $71.43. 

A.  Labor  Bureau.  Inc.,  1200  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,873.    E.  (9)  $6,682. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E,  (9)  $19,507.94. 

A.  Phillip  Ray  Lackey,  823  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Masonry  Institute.  823 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,454, 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara,  Hughes,  Hubbard  & 
Reed.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000, 
Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

A.  Walter  B.  Laessig,  1115  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  6,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,100.    E.  (9)  $31.50. 

A.  Sandra  L.  LaFevre,  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Companies  and  Affiliates.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies.  One 
Nationwide  Plaza.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,633.    E.  (9)$70. 

A.  Robert  Lamb,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $580.69. 

A.  David  F.  Lambert  III,  Automotive  Oc- 
cupant Protection  Association,  2001  Jeff 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 2001  Jeff  Davis  Highway.  Suite 
1101,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert.  American  Seed 
Trade  Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  964.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Lamon,  Elrod  &  Harkleroad,  P.C.  229 
Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Suite  2500,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30043. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators.  Inc..  Three 
Piedmont  Center,  Suite  300,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30305. 

A.  Landis,  Cohen,  Singman  &  Rauh,  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amer.can  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors and  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza. 
Sixth  Floor.  New  York  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Landis,  Cohen.  Singman  &  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Patent  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  c/o 
Sidney  Neuman,  77  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago,  III.  60625. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen,  Singman  &  Rauh,  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Creative  Artists,  Libraries, 
and  Museums,  250  West  57th  Street,  Suite 
626.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  &  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NFL  Players  Association,  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  David  W.  Landsidle.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1719  Route  10,  Par- 
sippany.  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $271.86. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc..  Suite  200.  545  Middlefield  Road,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $8.25. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Baltimore,  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer,  250  City  Hall,  Baltimore. 
Md.  21202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson.  P.C.  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400S,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  Rural  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  400S. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Lane  and  Ed.son.  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Manufac- 
turers, 6521  Arlington  Boulevard,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson.  P.C.  Suite  400S.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Leased  Housing  A.ssociation. 
Suite  400S  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6).  $450. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $975.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  R.  Josh  i.anier.  400  North  Capitol 
Street,  Suite  323.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Leggett,  Lanier  &  Associates,  400  North 
Capitol  Street,  Suite  323,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001  (for:  Shellfish  Institute  of  North 
America.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite 
323.  Washington,  D.C.  20001). 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Robin  W.  Lanier.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants As.sociation.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N,Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Wayne  R.  LaPierre.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $925.    E.  (9)  $326.96. 

A.  Clifford  C  LaPlante.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

A.  LaSalle,  National  Bank,  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60690. 

E.  (9)  $4,178.75. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  3111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Latham,  Watkins  &  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  734 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  600  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,575.    E.  (9)  $93.89. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Dennis  Lavallee.  National  Association 
of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors. 
1016  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Kathryn  Lavriha  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,736.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$415.    E.  (9)  $119.77. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  John  Henry  Leach  II.  P.O.  Box  11125. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92711. 

B.  Let  the  People  Be  Heard  Committee. 
Diversified  Business  Management  and  Con- 
sultant, P.O.  Box  11125.  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 
92711. 

A.  League  NY  Theatres  &  Producers. 
Inc..  226  West  4(th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $5,007.     E.  (9)  $5,007. 

A.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $25,377.    E.  (9)  $22,377. 

A.  League  To  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  John  I.  Le  Berre.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$128.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Kerley  LeBoeuf.  National  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores.  Three  Skyline  Place. 
Suite  809.  5201  Lecsburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  Three  Skyline  Place,  Suite  809,  5201 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby  &  MacRae.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyds.  London,  c/o 
Wm.  G.  Hockensmith.  409  McClure  Build- 
ing. Frankfort.  Ky.  40601:  c/o  John  Smith. 
Lord  Bissell  &  Brook.  115  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

A.  David  A.  Leff.  Joint  Maritime  Congress. 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801, 
Wa.shington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,086.35. 

A.  Caroline  Mills  LeGette.  215  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Leggett.  Lanier  and  Associates.  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  323,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Shellfish  institute  of  North  America. 
400  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  323.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $6,900. 

A.  Joanna  S.  Lehane.  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  333.  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation 

D.  (6)$120    E.  (9)  $126.50 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  Chid..  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anethe- 
tisLs,  619  West  Higgins  Road,  Park  Ridge, 
III.  60068. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  Si, 
Buckley  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  &  Regional  Magazine  Association, 
2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  JfW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Clorox  Co..  1221  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, Calif.  94612. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley  Chtd.,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp;.  320  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs.  & 
Buckley.  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  JfW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  /America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  S  lite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs,  & 
Buckley,  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Central  Fund.  50  Con- 
gress Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02109. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs.  & 
Buckley.  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs,  & 
Buckley,  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  802. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs,  & 
Buckley,  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20001. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs,  & 
Buckley,  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Savings  Bank  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, 50  Congress  Street,  Boston  Mass. 
02109. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs,  & 
Buckley,  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1018 
West  Peachtree  Street  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30309. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs,  & 
Buckley,  Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whey  Products  Institute.  130  North 
Franklin  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitzinger.  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co..  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

D.  (6)  $87.50.    E.  (9)  $307.85. 

A.  Gilbert  A.  LeKander,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont.  59701.  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3727,  Spokane,  Wash. 

D. (6) $300. 

A.  Lynette  B.  Lenard.  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$125.    E.  (9)  $62.50. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C:  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  332 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr..  The  Coca-Cola 
Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $240.    E.  (9)  $867.48. 

A.  Lloyd  Leonard,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,456.    E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  Charles  Leppert.  Jr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  301  East 
6th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $35.35. 

A.  Dale  Lestina.  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,769.60.    E.  (9)  $182. 

A.  Ernest  M.  LeSueur,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op^ 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AIRCO.  Inc..  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road, 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boston  Edison  Co..  et  al.,  800  Boylston 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02199. 

D.  (6)  $2,931.58. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  Firsl 
National  Plaza.  ChiraKO.  III.  60603.  ct  al. 
D.  (6)  $171.86. 

A.  U'va.  Hawcs,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op 
pt-nheimcr.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Wa-shinKton.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Don  LangeneRger.  Representative  of 
Estate  of  Blanca  Rosa  I^nKeneKKer.  Laneg- 
ger  AG.  Service.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  575:  First 
and  Warehoii.se  Avenue.  Sunnyside.  Wa-sh. 
98944 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  <9)$30. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Industries.  Inc.,  250  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10177. 

D.  (6)$520.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Robert  J.  Levering.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  A.s.sociation.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $65.03. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Levine.  American  Public 
Health  A.s,sociation.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  A.s.sociation. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,362.    E.  (9)  $3,362. 

A.  Harry  U-Vine.  Jr.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)$165. 

A.  Roger  N.  Levy.  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America.  Inc..  1120  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc.  100  Church  Street.  19th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007 

D.  <6)  $10,675.02. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis.  5203  U-esburg  Pike. 
No.  400.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  As,so 
ciation.  5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)$214. 

A.  E.  David  Lewis.  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers.  Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boule 
vard.  Suite  205.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers. 
Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  205.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Michael  R.  Lewis.  International  Long- 
shoremen's &  Warehousemen's  Union.  1133 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  640.  Wa-shington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
hou.semens  Union.  1188  Franklin  Street. 
San  Franci.sco.  Calif.  94109. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $704.31. 

A.  John  F.  Leyden.  Public  Employee  De 
partment.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  308.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16lh  Street  NW..  Suite  308.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,313.12. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Lhota.  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co..  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

D.  (6)  $2..596.07.     E.  (9)  $2,952.56. 

A.  Jan  Pittman  Liebman.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders. 


1120  20lh  Street  NW..  Suite  520.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  William  C.  Liene.sch.  238  lOlh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Parks  Si  Con.servation  As.soci- 
ation.  1701  18lh  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  <6)  $1,074.16.    E.  (9)  $21.30. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lincoln,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jauan  Economic  In.stitute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Linehan,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  PitUs- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6>$435.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  H.  Lonquisl,  Jr..  Johns-Manville 
Corp..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
214.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  John.s-Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)$100    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  James  P.  Linse,  United  Airlines.  1825  K 
Street.  NW..  No.  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  Airlines.  P.O.  Box  66100.  Chica- 
go. III.  60666. 

D.  <6) $500. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Linton.  Chevron  U.S.A.. 
Inc..  1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.   Lisboa   A.ssociates.   Inc..   515   Madi.son 
Avenue.  Suite  1600.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $14,666.64. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert.  1111  19lh  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edi.son  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $654.54.    E.  (9)  $345.09. 

A.  Charles  B.  Little.  UBA,  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  460  South,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
460  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  F.  Little.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $362.50.    E.  (9)$430. 

A.  Roy  Littlefield.  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
.sociation.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  David  A.  Litvin.  Kennecott  Corp..  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  Ten  Stamford  Forum. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $126.46. 

A.  E.  P.  Livaudais.  Jr..  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 


D.  (6)  $210. 


A.  Livestock  Marketing  A.s.sociation.  4900 
Oak  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64112. 
E.  (9)  $8,915.98. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91703. 

B.  Commuter  Airline  A.s.socialion  of  Amer- 
ica. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wa-sh- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,374. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters.  Inc..  Centinela  and 
Teale  Streets.  Building  1-M/S  T-243. 
Culver  City.  Calif.  90230. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,374. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1000  Wil.son,  Suite 
2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,374. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd.  P.O.  Box  943.  3240  White- 
birch  Drive.  West  Covina.  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.<6)  $2,550.    E.  (9)  $1,374. 

A.  Lobel.  Novins  &  Lamont.  1523  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,534.    E.  (9)  $144.06. 

A.  Leslie  Loble.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,654.88.    E.  (9)  $53.60. 

A.  Harold  D.  Loden.  American  Seed  Trade 
A.s.sociation.  1030  15lh  Street  NW..  Suite 
964.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  As.sociation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren.  Motor  Vehicle  Manu 
facturers  Association  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  1909 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  A.ssoci- 
ation  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  300  New  Center 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon  I.  London.  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW..  Suite  401.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
.sociation. 117  Ea.st  Palatine  Road.  Palatine. 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long.  Smothers  Douple  & 
Long,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  880  South, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90012. 

D.  (6)  $6,540.01. 

A.  Robert  W.  Long.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $34.62    E.  (9)  $2.40. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Long,  Westvaco  Corp.,  299 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 
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A.  Loomls.  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors. 
2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Classroom  Publishers  Association.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &.  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association.  59 
East  Main  Street.  Moorestown.  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  &  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America.  1250  Hallandale  Beach  Boulevard. 
Hallandale.  Fla.  33009. 

A.  Susan  J.  Loomis.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Bowater  North  America  Corp..  1500 
East  Putnam  Avenue.  Old  Greenwich.  Conn. 
06870. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.03. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord.  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

D.  (6)  $17,000.    E.  (9)  $357. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  N  V.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch.  P.  C.  Losch  &  DePuy. 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Great  Lakes  International.  Inc.,  2122 
York  Road.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $17,500.    E.  (9)  $3,044.18. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch.  P.  C.  Losch  &  DePuy. 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Pelican  Terminal  Corp.  (PELCO).  Box 
937.  Melville.  N.Y.  11747.  and  Port  of  Gal- 
veston (Galveston  Wharves),  P.O.  Box  328. 
Galveston.  Tex.  77550. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $2,149.10. 

A.  Claudia  J.  Louis.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  T.  Lounsbury  II.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Islsmd  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  P.  Lovett.  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 


D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lovett.  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation.  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $573.18. 

A.  James  P.  Low.  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Matthew  A.  Low.  1607  New  Hampshire 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower.  Alston.  Miller  & 
Gaines.  35  Broad  Street.  Suite  1200.  Atlan- 
ta. Ga.  30335. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  III. 
60604. 

D.  $3,646.    E.  (9)  $157.79. 

A.  William  C.  Lowrey.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrie  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.  

A.  Donald  C.  Lubick.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Talisman  Fund.  330  Washington  Street. 
Suite  610.  Marina  Del  Rey.  Calif.  90291. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street.  NW.,  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,755.42. 

A.    Lumbermens    Mutual    Casualty    Co.. 
Long  Grove.  111.  60049. 
E.(9)  $2,736. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp..  United 
Technologies  Building.  Hartford.  Conn. 
06101;  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,975. 

A.  Lund  Levin  Si  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $11.17. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $14.04. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  Two 
North  Ninth  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 
D.  (6)  $2,080.    E.  (9)  $176.95. 

Edward  L  .e.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $960.48. 

A.  Timothy  C.  MacCarthy.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  As.sociation  of  the  United 
States.  Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Russell  MacCleery.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,300.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Jack  A.  MacDonald.  National  Council 
jf  Health  Centers.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  <6)  $975.    E.  (9)  $107.18. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  National  Confectioners 
Association.  5101  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite 
506.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $21,625.    E.  (9)  $587.91. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut 
Processors  Association.  5101  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut  Processors  Asso- 
ciation. 5101  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite  504. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $13,999.98.    E.  (9)  $1,489.69. 

A.  James  H.  Mack.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $10,989.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Defense  of  Life.  Inc..  810  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc..  150  East  35th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $11,660.    E.  (9)  $3,669.21. 

A.  W.  Terry  Maguire.  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association,  Box  17407. 
Dulles  International  Airport.  Washington, 
D.C.  20041. 

B.  American  Newspajier  Publishers  Associ- 
ation, Box  17407,  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$440. 

A.  David  L.  Mahan,  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty. 
31700  Blagnac.  France). 

A.  David  L.  Mahan.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.   20036  (for: 
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Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris,  Seme, 
Prance). 

A.  Thomas  D.  Maher.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  P.  Mahoney.  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,015.    E.  (9)  $54.76. 

A.  P.  Anthony  Maio,  Poley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  &  Jacoljs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pirst  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Andre  Maisonpierre.  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  David  L.  Mallino,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Pive 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,223.81. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy.  Jr..  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Products.  Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431.  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6)$650.    E.  (9)$26. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone,  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  $58.60. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  S.  Riverside  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $16,137.50.    E.  (9)  $1,224.27. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  Co.  of  California. 
100  Wilshire  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  889.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,343.75. 

A.  Maiatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Los  Angeles  (City)  Community  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  727  West  Seventh 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $262.50. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Luz  International  Ltd.,  110  Burlingame 
Avenue,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010.    . 


D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Music  Corp.  of  America,  Inc.,  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  Calif. 
91608. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tuimey,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Corp.  in  U.S.A..  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  707,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $7,850. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  S-700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,712.50.    E.  (9)  $131.41. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penncorp.  Financial,  Inc.,  3130  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $2,025. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  James  Schneider,  Esq.,  432  F  Street, 
Suite  500,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  12788.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77017. 

D.  (6)  $28,087.50. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  20th  Century  Pox  Film  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

D.  (6)  $3,550.    E.  (9)  $317.50. 

A.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1606,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  07632. 

A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1004.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Ted  R.  Mannen.  Health  Industry  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  Suite  1100,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Associ> 
ation.  Suite  1100.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Armand  G.  Manson.  Bell  Aerospace 
Textron.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Bell  Aerospace  Textron.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,760. 

A.  March  for  Life.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2950. 
Washington.  D.C.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $15,162.98.    E.  (9)  $17,409.85. 

A.  Charles  T.  Marck.  Dow  Chemical  Co.. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Robert  V.  Mariani,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  Maritime  Institute  for  Research  and 
Industrial  Development,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  E.  Vernon  Markham  III.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc..  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $23.40. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markely,  P.O.  Box  3518, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  3518,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  John  Marlin,  307  W.  Nevada,  Urbana. 
111.  61801. 

B.  Central  States  Resource  Center,  P.O. 
Box  477,  Urbana,  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $2,875. 

A.  Howard  Marlowe,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $14,591.22.    E.  (9)  $513.42. 

A.  V.  D.  Maroney.  Jr..  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 

B.  Amalgated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  7200,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
7200,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$18. 

A.  David  O.  Martin  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.. 
North  Lake  Street,  Neenah,  Wis.  54956. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah,  Wis.  54956. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $375.99. 

A.  John  B.  Martin,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049, 
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A.  John  M.  Martin,  Jr.,  6909  Port  Hunt 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Katherlne  E.  Martin.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $301.87.    E.  (9)  $159.99. 

A.  Larry  K.  Martin.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Martyak.  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $628.62. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  703.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  A.  Mason,  Samaritan  Health 
Service,  6137  East  Calle  Camelia,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  85251. 

B.  Samaritan  Health  Service,  1410  North 
3d  Street.  P.O.  Box  25489,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85004. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  W.  A.  Mason.  442  Ontario.  Shreveport. 
La. 

B.  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  21106.  Shreveport.  La.  71156. 

D.  (6)  $189. 

A.  James  D.  Massie.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $6,339.84. 

A.  William  P.  Massmann,  Doctor  Pepper 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  225086,  Dallas,  Tex.  75265. 

B.  Doctor  Pepper  Co.,  P.O.  Box  225086, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75265. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
American  General  Investment  Corp.). 


D.  (6)  $4,600.15.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Roy  CuUen). 

D.  (6)  $4,600.15.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  1101  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Mitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp. ). 

D.  (6)  $4,600.15.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association, 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,622.28.    E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews.  Railway  Progress 
Institute.  700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $686.19. 

A.  Joanne  E.  Mattiace,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Se£U^  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)  $38.50. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1334  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 
1334  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Anthony  F.  Maurlello.  N.Y.S.  Petro- 
leum Council,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon,  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council,  4010  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  469, 
Louisville,  Ky.  40207. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  James  C.  May,  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $16,153.83.    E.  (9)  $972.43. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  of  America,  Inc.. 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp.,  One  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Skokie,  111.  60077. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Comdisco.  Inc.,  6400  Shafer  Court, 
Rosemont,  111.  60018. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  ERISA  Industry  Committee.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers' FTC-Antitrust  Subcommittee.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C.  H.  Mayer.  Inc..  3421  North  Causeway 
Boulevard.  No.  901.  Metairie.  La.  70002. 

B.  L.  P.  Management  Corp..  Summit 
Tower.  Suite  3100.  11  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $298.74. 

A.  Jerry  McAndrews.  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications.  Inc..  108  S.  Akard  Street 
Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc., 
108  S.  Akard  Street  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  American 
Land  Title  Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Aiui  McBride.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.02.    E.  (9)  38.50. 

A.  Martha  L.  McCat>e,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA 
(CLUSA),  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  63.05. 

A.  Julie  P.  McCahill,  the  Mead  Corp.. 
Suite  715.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters. Courthouse  Plaza  NE..  Dayton 
Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paf>er  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Miller  and  Schroeder  Municipals  Inc., 
7900  Xerxes  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55431. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Robert  C.  McCandless.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Transamerica-Occidental  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Transamerica-Occidental  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 

D.  (6)  $37,788.85. 

A.  Katherlne  S.  McCarter,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,766.    E.  (9)  $5,766. 

A.  James  W.  McCarthy.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 
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A.  McCarty.  Noone  &  Williams.  490  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Medical  Technologists,  710 
Higgins  Road.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $49.96. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  300.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74102. 

E.  (9)  $178.25. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Box  1734.  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30301. 

E.  (9)  $281.59. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp..  1100 
Milam  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $56.31. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  +  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  +  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

E.  (9)  $422.27. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hercules.  Inc..  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $120.57. 

A.  McClure  <fc  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Tracor.  Inc..  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin. 
Tex.  78721. 

E.  (9)  $26.97. 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell,  National  As- 
sociation of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111 
North  19th  Street.  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Molly  McCormick.  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co..  2301  Market  Street.  S23-1.  P.O. 
Box  8699.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  2301  Market 
Street,  P.O.  Box  8699,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $263.82. 

A.  Sally  McCormick.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  FloDr.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,255.34. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  819  Railway  Labor  Build- 
ing. 400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Engineers  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.    E.  (9)  $85.20. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  American  Hotel 
&     Motel    Association,     1101     Connecticut 


Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $2,070.84. 

A.  Edward  T.  McDonald,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  ^  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,820.    E.  (9)  $2,380. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  60  West  Street,  Annap- 
olis, Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough,  5203  Leesburg 
Pike,  No.  400,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  No.  400,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $3,483. 

A.  Susan  K.  McDowell,  National  Grange, 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,  901  North  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $206.15. 

A.  Robert  H.  McFadden,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  U.S..  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  300  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $230.    E.  (9)  $8.75. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGeady,  27  Hampton  Place, 
Nutley,  N.J.  07110. 

B.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc.,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  W.  Curt  McGee,  711  Ridge  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  703,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  P.  Anne  McGhee,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Robert  M.  McGlotten.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,921.    E.  (9)  $728.98. 

A.  Christopher  C.  McGrath,  N.Y.S.  Petro- 
leum Council,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jerome  J.  McGrath,  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Terrence  G.  McGreevy,  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002  (for: 
Pelican  Terminal). 

D.  (6)  $4,725. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGuire.  National  Association 
of  Retired  and  Veteran  Railway  Employees. 
Inc.,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  and 
Veteran  Railway  Employees,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
6060,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106,  Hotel  Em- 
ployees &  Restaurant  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  1975  I  stroot  NW  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006,  International  Union  of 
Police  Associatioi^  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  f0003. 

D.  (6)  $5,999.98. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,253.77. 

A.  Lyndley  R.  Mcintosh,  410  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $420.    E.  (9)  $18.96. 

A.  Christine  E.  McKechnie,  RJR  Indus- 
tries, 2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $175.36. 

A.  Jean  McKee,  General  Mills,  Inc..  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  370, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills  Restaurant  Group,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1431.  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  No.  675  North,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Housley  Goldberg  &  Kantarian,  P.C, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  No.  675  North,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jan  E.  McKenzie,  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, 1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $301.30.    E.  (9)  $71.57. 

A.  Janet  E.  McKenzie,  Allied  General  Nu- 
clear Services,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied-General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O. 
Box  847,  Barnwell,  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKernan,  American  paper 
Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny,  Chadboume, 
Parke,  Whiteside  &  Wolff,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  D.  McKevitt,  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3206,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW., 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 
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A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKinney.  Non-Commis- 
sioned  Officers  A.ssociation  of  the  U.S.A.. 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box  43.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non-Commissioncd  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A..  P.O.  Box  33610.  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $7,123.14.    E.  (9)  $15,590.23. 

A.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $675.    E.  (9)  $460.89. 

A.  John  S.  McLees.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,543.85.    E.  (9)  $225.15. 

A.  William  F.  McManus.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Jane  Pierson  McMichael.  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees.  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,777.20.    E.  (9)  $27,209.26. 

A.  James  D.  McMillan.  Exxon  Corp.,  1899 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $194.69. 

A.  Laramie  Faith  McNamara.  TRW  Inc.. 
1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2700,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  K.  Meagher.  LTV  Corp..  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1004.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $610. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for:  Goldman.  Sachs  & 
Co..  55  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005;  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo.  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for:  Northern  Energy 
Corp..  470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 
02210). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plrtza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo.  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza. 


Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for:  Refuse  Fuels.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  83.  Bradford.  Mass.  08130). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo.  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for:  SCA  Services.  Inc.. 
60  State  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02109). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for:  Securities  Indus- 
try Association.  20  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10005). 

D.  (6)$700. 

A.  Joe  J.  Meder.  Interlake.  Inc.,  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interlake,  Inc.,  2015  Spring  Road,  Com- 
merce Plaza.  Oak  Brook.  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $602.47. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker.  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell,  Edison  Electric 
Institute.  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $245.50.    E.  (9)  $9.50. 

A.  Richard  A.  Mehler,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Febullders  Associ- 
ation. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean, 
Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier.  Jr.,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center.  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,128.    E.  (9)  $1,493. 

A.  F.  A.  Melster.  Jr.,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Suite  900,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Jack  Menache.  7900  Callaghan  Road, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapolnt  Corp..  9725  Datapolnt  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $1,370.72. 

A.  Marllee  Menard,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Edward  L.  Menning.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Veterinarians,  Suite  836, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians, Suite  836.  1522  K  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7.71. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  Suite  800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  800. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  L.  Merln.  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  Suite  1204. 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. Suite  1204.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,461.    E.  (9)$385. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Lines.  Inc..  No.  2  Canal 
Street,  New  Orleans.  La.  70130. 

E.  (9)  $39.33. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20815. 

B.  Coalltlofi  of  United  States  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

E.  (9)  $390.46. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries. Inc..  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $428.88. 

A.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets.  Inc..  165 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  The  Aluminum  Asso- 
ciation. 818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Larry  D.  Meyers.  412  First  Street  SE, 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street,  Morrlstown,  N.J. 
07960. 

D.  (6) $500. 

A.  Larry  Meyers,  412  First  Street  SE, 
Suite  214,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Independent  Cattlemen's  Association, 
704  East  Wonsley  Avenue,  Suite  202,  Austin, 
Tex.  78753. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  412  First  Street  SE, 
Suite  214,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Growers.  Box 
338.  Gorman.  Tex.  76544. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Mlchaud,  1410  Grant  Street, 
Suite  A-201,  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country  USA.  1410  Grant 
Street.  Denver,  Colo.  802  3. 

A.  Laurie  L.  Michel.  Nabisco  Foods,  Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco  Foods.  Inc..  East  Hanover,  N.J. 
07936. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,055.13. 

A  Ronald  A.  Michiell.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20004- 
1886. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $776.29.    E.  (9)  $6,981.06. 

A.  Mid  Continent  Wildcatters  Association, 
200  Douglas  Building,  Wichita.  Kans.  67202. 
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D.  (6)  $72,704.81.    E.  (9)  $7,729. 

A.  Joy  Midman.  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.  1319  P  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals.  1319  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed,  Hadley  &  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B,  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60690. 

D.  (6)  $4,178.75. 

A.  Miles  &  Stockbridge.  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  N)V..  Suite  540.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pizza  Hut.  Inc..  9111  East  Douglas. 
Wichita,  Kans.  67201. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Roy  H.  Millenson,  Association  of 
American  Publishers.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Room  480,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Room  480.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,215.    E.  (9)  $222.63. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Controlled  Shipping.  910  16th  Street, 
Room  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc..  2500  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $55.75. 

A.  C.  John  Miller,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $22.50. 

A.  Miller.  Canfield.  Paddock  and  Stone. 
2555  M  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Internationl  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York  City.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $10,357.50.    E.  (9)  $1,074.43. 

A.  Miller.  Cassidy,  Larroca  &  Lewin.  2555 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chtd..  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,988.03. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chtd..  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp..  Pierre  La- 
clede Center,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chtd..  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc..  IDS 
Tower.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chtd.,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 
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D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chtd..  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc..  Suite  600. 
6000  Executive  Boulevard.  Rockville.  Md. 
20852. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller.  212  West  Foothill 
Boulevard.  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  212  West 
Foothill  Boulevard.  Monrovia.  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $1,419.75.    E.  (9)  $636.85. 

A.  Daniel  R.  Miller,  Truck  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers Association.  2430  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $55.41. 

A.  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr.,  Miller.  Cassidy. 
Larroca  &  Lewin.  2555  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza,  Dayton. 
Ohio  45463. 

E.  (9)  $8.50. 

A.  James  C.  Miller.  National  Grange.  1616 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,062. 

A.  John  C.  Miller.  Suite  201,  Blohm  Build- 
ing, Elko.  Nev.  89801. 

B.  Cominco  American  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3087, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99220. 

D.  (6)  $3,075.    E.  (9)  $1,097.23. 

A.  John  R.  Miller.  1750  Midland  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Linda  B.  Miller.  Suite  405.  2550  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals.  Suite  405.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East.  SW.,  No.  2202.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  W.  Kirk  Miller.  733  North  Van  Buren 
Street.  Suite  610,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

B.  Barley  and  Malt  Institute,  733  North 
Van  Buren  Street,  Suite  610.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $4,083.    E.  (9)  $391.90. 

A.  Christine  Topping  Milliken.  1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,860.    E.  (9)  $163.82. 

A.  John  C.  Milliner,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1606, 
Forest  Park,  Ga.  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606,  Forest  Park,  Ga. 
30051. 

D.  (6)  $57.68. 

A.  Richard  M.  Millman.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  908,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico. 

D.  (6)  $22,425.    E.  (9)  $2,806.40. 

A.  John  F.  Mills.  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.   1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Edward  J.  Milne,  Jr.,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $187.40.    E.  (9)$183. 

A.  Minerals  Exploration  Coalition.  Inc.. 
790  West  Tennessee  Avenue.  Suite  103, 
Denver,  Colo.  80223. 

D.  (6)  $30,000. 

A.  Deborah  M.  Minnich.  General  Instru- 
ment Corp..  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $270. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thom  B.  Miranda,  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $18.14. 

A.  S.  Michael  Mishoe.  National  Pork  Pro- 
ducers Council.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW..  Washington.  D.C,  20003. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  P.O. 
Box  10383,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Mark  R.  Misiorowski,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp.. 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Mitchell.  Hoffheimer,  John- 
son &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  S- 
520,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Church  World  Service,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell.  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp..  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $369. 

A.  Stacey  J.  Mobley.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co..  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  1007 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $50.64. 

A.  Michael  S.  Moe.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Moery  &  Co..  KnoUwood,  Route  1,  Box 
46,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.  25443. 

B.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  (For:  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt.) 
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D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $20. 
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A.  Robert  M.  Moliter.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  John  V.  MoUer.  Manchester  Associates. 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1010.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Manchester  Associates.  Ltd..  1155  15th 
Street.  NW..  No.  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Michael  J.  Molony.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  kural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  C.  Manly  Molpus.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christopher  S.  Monek.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  M.  Monley.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  2521.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)$7. 

A.  Michael  Monroney.  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2700.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  530.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$16.    E.  (9)$150 

A.  Steven  M.  Moodie.  Federation  of 
American  Controlled  Shipping.  910  16th 
Street,  Room  302,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  DC  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37.47.    E.  (9)  $64.78. 

A.  James  P.  Mooney.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $5700.    E.  (9)  $84.84 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore.  The  Atchison.  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co..  Suite  840.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  111.  60604, 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Janis  E.  Moore,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Vincent  L.  Morelli.  Congoleum  Corp.. 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  225,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $399.    E.  (9)  $292.67. 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan.  Suite  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402.  (For:  AMAX.  Inc..  1707  Cole 
Blvd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401.) 

J.  Michael  Morgan.  Suite  802—2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402.  (For:  Rocky  Mt.  Energy  Co..  10 
Longs  Peak  Drive— Box  2000.  Broomfield. 
Colo.  80020.) 

D.  (6)  $3,087.20.    E.  (9)  $1,384.47. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  American  Humane 
Association,  1828  L  Street  NW..  No.  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
9725  East  Hampden.  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

D.  (6)  $414.30. 

A.  John  Morgan.  Conamunications  Work- 
ers of  America.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $30.05. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800  N,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $72.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  James  A.  Morrill.  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Scott  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $1,119.96. 

A.  Martin  S.  Morris.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Victor  G.  Morris.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co..  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

A.  Morrison  &  Foerster,  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
City  Hall,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94102. 

D.  (6)$168.    E.  (9)  $10.15. 

A.  William  C.  Morrison.  2001  North 
Adams  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Sol  Mosher.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW,  Suite  215.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach.  One  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Bernard  Moss,  2440  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies. 730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  620.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dilworth.  Paxson.  Kalish  &  Levy,  Fed- 
eral Bar  Building  West.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.  (For:  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline 
Co..  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S-700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.) 

D.  (6) $1000. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  620.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dilworth.  Paxson.  Kalish  &  Levy.  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Suite  620.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.  (For:  Western  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Mining  AssoQaiion,  2600  The  Fidelity 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19109.) 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Lyrm  E.  Mote.  InterNorth.  1015  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  InterNorth.  2223  Dodge  Street.  Omaha. 
Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association,  1120  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
333,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,281.98. 

A.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $7,584.89.    E.  (9)  $7,584.89. 

A.  Kelly  HoUey  Mountain,  Am.  Paper  In- 
stitute. Inc..  1619  Mass  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Finlinson  &  Finllnson.  721  Keams 
Buildings.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84101. 

D.  (6)  $4,400.    E.  (9)  $34.25. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp..  2320  South 
Tower  L.B.  174.  Plaza  of  the  Americas. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $9,600.    E.  (9)  $304.02. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Utah  Power  &  Ught  Co..  1407  West 
North  Temple.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 

D.  (6)  $3,465.    E.  (9)  $1,737.87. 

A.  James  T.  Mular.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press Si  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$600. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation.  Inc.,  1101 
nth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,779. 

A.  All>ert  E.  MuUin.  Jr..  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp..  Ill  Powdermill  Road.  P5.  May- 
nard.  Maine  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  HI  Powder- 
mill  Road.  P5.  Maynard,  Maine  01754. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Tracy  Mullin.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  ICOOl. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Robert  J.  Mullins.  1012  14th  Street 
rfW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America.  Denver,  Colo. 
80251:  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,486.18.    E.  (9)  $63.62. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy.  Building  &  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  <k  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  603. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,124.97.    E.  (9)  $6,219.17. 

A.  Municipal  Labor  Committee,  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 
D.  (6)  $7,901.86.    E.  (9)  7,901.86. 

A.  K.  R.  Murphy.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  2020  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sevice  Employees  International  Union, 
APL-CIO.  CLC,  2020  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy.  National  Pood 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $61.73. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co..  1460 
Union  Commerce  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Preeport  Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  1500  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 


D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5003.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  Inc., 
1150  One  Valley  Square.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
25301. 

D. (6) $250. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $179.50. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Harold  D.  Muth,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1000.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Robert  J.  Muth.  ASARCO  Inc..  120 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $78.75. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter.  6849  Old  Domin- 
ion Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associ- 
ation. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean. 
Va.  22101. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz,  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,785.65. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  95385, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O.  Box 
95385.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30347. 

A.  Clifford  M.  Naeve.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $115.37.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Gerald  P.  Nagy,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Naman.  Howell,  Smith,  Lee  &  Mul- 
drow,  700  Texas  Center,  900  Washington, 
Waco.  Tex.  76703. 


B.  Cotton  Farmers  Association.  700  Texas 
Center.  900  Washington.  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

A.  Frances  E.  Nathan,  New  York  Public 
Library,  8  East  40th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

B.  New  York  Public  Library,  5th  Avenue 
and  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Hardy  L.  Nathan,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Raymond  Nathan.  4245  East-West 
Highway.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

B.  American  Ethical  Union,  2  West  64th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,110.    E.  (9)  $922.93. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,003.50.    E.  (9)  $6003.50. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  710.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  107.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation. Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  11675,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  33733-1675. 

D.  (6)  $6.33. 

A.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  14887.  Columbus. 
Ohio  43214. 

D.  (6)  $7,594.96.    E.  (9)  $12,644.35. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,351.35.    'E.  (9)  $3,045.59. 

A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $131,829.95.    E.  (9)  $7,756.90. 

A.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  & 
Communications  Suppliers.  Inc..  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard.  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif..  91605. 

E.  (9)  $4,570.36. 

A.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandisers.  276  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

E.  (9)  $2,350. 

A.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  3  Skyline  Place.  Suite  809.  5201  Lees- 
burg  Pike.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22041 

A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Vet- 
erinarians. Suite  836.  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $42.63. 

A.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 104  East  35th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

E.  (9)  $2,050. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  1717  Massachu- 
sette  Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $10,355.    E.  (9)  $10,355. 


D.  (6)  $7,905.78.    E.  (9)  $7,905.78 


A.  National  A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers.  A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 

1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $50,740.98.    E.  (9)  $50,740.98.  D.  (6)  $11,129.23.    E.  (9)  $11,129.23. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur-  A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 

ance  Cos..  3707  Woodview  Trace.  P.O.  Box  Ployers.    435    Southern    Buildmg.    1425    H 

68700.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268.  Street  NW..  Washmgton.  D.C.  20005. 

ooiuu.  iiumimK,u      .  iMU.  i«400.  D.  (6)  $4,223.     E.  (9)  $1,419. 


A.  National  A.ssociation  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $16,239.61.    E.  (9)  $16,239.61. 


A.  National  Motorsptorts  Committee  on 
ACCUS.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 1510  Jarvis  Avenue.  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage. III.  60007. 


A.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers.         .    Ki„.i„„„i  /-.ii   t«».k„_  r>^. n    i-jat  ti 

2600    Virginia    Avenue    NW.,    Suil«    1100,  ^±,^vT  wf.hina..^  n  r  9o;^« 

Washington,  D.C.  20037.  ^'^^^^  ^^  •  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,303.61.    E.  (9)  $2,757.27. 


D.  (6)  $250,000.    E.  <9)  $22,195. 

A.  The  National   A.ssociation   of  Pension        ^  National  Council  of  Technical  Services  ^-  National  Organization  for  Women,  425 

Consultants  &  Administrators,  Three  Pied-     industries   888  17th  Street  NW    Suite  212  ^'^'^  Street  NW..  Suite  1048.  Washington, 

mont  Center.  Suite  300,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305.     Washington  D  C  20006  '^•^-  20004. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)153.48.                                        D.  (6)  $118.75.    E.  (9)  $283.51.  E.  (9)  $975. 

A.     National     Association     of    Personnel        A.   National   Council   of  Synthetic   F\iels  A.  National  Parking  Association,  2000  K 

Consultants,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash-     Production,   1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  960,  Street    NW..'  No.    350.    Washington.    D.C. 

ington,  D.C.  20005.                                                  Washinprton,  D.C.  20006.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,266.36.    E.  (9)  6.100.                                                                     E.  (9)  $20,303. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufactu- ers  As-  

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat-     sociation,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wasnington,  A.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  8150 

ing-Cooling   Contractors,    1016   20th  Street     D.C.  20037.  Leesburg    Pike,    Suite    1100.    Vienna,    Va. 

NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.                                  D.  (6)  $971.92.    E.  (9)  $971.92..  22180. 

D.  (6)  $902.33.    E.  (9)  902.33.  

A.   National   Federation   of   Federal   Em-  a.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  20 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter-     ployees.  1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

prise,  (Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa     D-C  E.  (9)  $314.04. 

Privada-ANEP)    Alameda    Roosevelt    2827,        D.  (6)  $33,620.64.    E.  (9)  $33,620.64.  

.     „..       ,„j                  ^   -    ^         J.  A.  National  Public  Affairs.  1120  Connecti- 

A.    National    Federation    of   Independent  ^ut  Avenue   NW..   Suite   310,   Washington. 

Business.  150  West  20th  Avenue.  San  Mateo,  n  /->  90036 
Calif.  94403. 
D.  (6)  $13,475.    E.  (9)  $13,475. 


San  Salvador.  El  Savador. 


A.  National  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 
tals, 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  11,925.37. 


B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,   1801   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  5.331.50. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 
D.  (6)  $15,297.44.    E.  (9)  3,792.47. 

A.  National  Bail  Bond  Information 
Center,  P.O.  Box  010781.  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 


A.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,630.41. 

A.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association.  725 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $9,062. 


A.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc..  2033 
M  Street  NW..  No.  303,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  <6)  $3,547.30.    E.  (9)  $3,547.30. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
633  South  Washington  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.22314. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
A.    National    Guard    Association    of    the     100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


B.  Cotton  Belt  Insurance  Co..  10001  Lake     United    States.     1    Massachusetts    Avenue        E.  (9)  $4,285. 


Forest  Boulevard,  New  Orleans,  La. 
E.  (9)  $5,676.35. 

A.    National    Broiler   Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  1.750. 

A.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Parragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,326.19.    E.  (9)  10.473.48. 

A.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $38,170.88.    E.  (9)  $27,753.14. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,418,168.06.    E.  (9)  $16,356.11. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conser- 
vation, Inc..  P.O.  Box  23298.  Savannah.  Ga. 
31403. 

D.  (6)  $28,496.24.    E.  (9)  $24,680.31. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $725,904.30.    E.  (9)  $1,573.82. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
60654. 

E.  (9)  $4,000. 

A.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  410, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $3,660. 

A.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  400  S.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)$450. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 
D.  (6)  $7,620.69.    E.  (9)  $7,620.69. 


A.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $4,501.22.    E.  (9)  $4,501.22. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,429.68. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. Suite  1204.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $16,543.    E.  (9)  $14,798. 

A.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,766.    E.  (9)  $269.80. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associ- 
ation, 9001  West  Braddock  Road.  Spring- 


A.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 

ation,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  •'^"-  Y*:,  „!.„„,     „    „   .„  „„„  „, 

745.  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  ^  <«'  $3,267.75.    E.  (9)  $3,267.75. 

D.  (6)  $29,072.79.  „         . _   ^  .     . 

A.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 

A.    National    Maritime    Council.    1748    N  One  World  Trade  Center.  Suite  4511.  New 

Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $184,500.    E.  (9)  $306.28.  E.  (9)  $2,625. 

A.   National  Military  Wives  Association,  A.  National  Small  Business  Association. 

Inc..    2666    Military    Road.    Arlington.    Va.  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

22207.  D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,068.42. 

D.  (6)  $3,364.    E.<9)  $374.40.  

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30  neers.  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  200C1.  20006. 
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A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  ilOl 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $12,047.70. 

A.  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  930.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,450.    E.  <9)  $7,450. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
.sociation.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,135.    E.  (9)  $8,135. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  As.sociation. 
955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1202,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,218.    E.  (9)  $9,247. 

A.  National  Wheel  &  Rim  Association 
4836  Victor  Street.  Jack.sonville.  Pla.  32207. 

A.  Su.san  Bingham  Neal.  National  Peder 
ation  of  Independent  Business.  490  LEnfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW., 
Wa-shington.  DC.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Karen  J.  Neale.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  Southern  California 
Edison  Co..  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  303. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edi.son  Co..  P.O. 
Box  800.  Rosemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely.  245  Second  Street 
NE.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,419.97. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese.  National  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $68.80. 

A.  Gordon  E.  Nelson.  12005  Millstream 
Drive.  Bowie.  Md.  20715. 

B.  Farm/Water  Alliance.  329  C  Street  SE.. 
Apartment  1.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $21,600.    E.  (9)  $4,341.73. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Nelson,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13.74. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates.  Suite  1230. 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute 
(lAA).  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 


E.  (9)  $293.52. 

A.  Frederick  H.  Ncsbitt.  N.A.L.C.,  100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  As-sociation  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $625.    E.  (9)  $147.63. 

A.  NETWORK.  806  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 
D.  (6)  $23,131.66.    E.  (9)  $42,195.12. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann.  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
820.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  and 
Electric  Building.  P.O.  Box  1475.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $1,635.35.    E.  (9)  $247.47. 

A.  Carla  B.  Neuschel.  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Deaborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $30.45. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  As.socialion,  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $5,218.75. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
809.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for:  Ameri- 
can F*rotestant  Hospitals  Association,  One 
Woodfield  Place,  Suite  311,  1701  East  Wood- 
field  Drive.  Schaumburg.  111.  60195.) 

D.  (6)  $10,000.02. 

A.  Bill  Newbold,  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
809,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for:  Arkan- 
sas Hospital  A.ssociation,  1501  North  Univer- 
sity. Suite  400.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72207.) 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  No.  809. 
Arlington.  Va..  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for:  Texas 
Hospital  As.sociation.  P.O.  Box  15587, 
Austin,  Tex.  78761). 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kathryn  L.  Newman,  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Newman.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1719  Route  10,  Par- 
sippany,  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Janet  G.  Newport.  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)$148. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols.  101  Con.stitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $447.62. 

A.  Nicholas  John  Nichols.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  1620  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $2,562.50. 

A.  Robert  Nichols.  Consumers  Union.  1511 
K  Street  NW..  No.  1033.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Con.sumers  Union,  256  Washington 
Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  NY.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  William  W.  Nickerson,  10955  Trotting 
Ridge  Way.  Columbia.  Md.  21044. 

B.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority. 50  High  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Donald  R.  Niemi,  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria, 
III..  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)$612.    E.  (9)  $1,217.41. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  I4th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $14,288.30.    E.  (9)  $5,038.30. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd..  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1606,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Walker  P.  Nolan,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Nineth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,550.    E.  (9)  $563.17. 

A.  H.  Christopher  Nolde,  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  AssoMation. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
22037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  A.ssociation  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  618  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20025. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $74.17. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Nordstrom.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  725.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association. 
1620  South  Jackson  Street.  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 
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A.    Norfolk    &    Western    Railway    Co..    8 
North  Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va.  24042. 
E.  (9)  $455.20. 

A.  Richard  B.  Norment  IV.  National  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $357.    E.  (9)  $45.75. 

A.  North  American  Car  Corp.,  33  Monroe 
Street,  24th  Floor,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  J.  Hallock  Northcott.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  3M  Center,  St.  Paul..  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 

E.  (9)  $1,603.03. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northup,  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $240.77. 

A.  Morgan  Norval.  1202  South  Washing- 
ton Street  No.  2,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Citizen  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite 
151.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Avenue.  Hartford.  Conn.  06156. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Coal  and  Miner- 
als, 175  North  27th  Street,  Billings,  Mont. 
59101. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dividend  Support  Group,  c/o  NWN  Life 
Insurance  Co..  20  Washington  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55440. 

E.  (9)  $2,300. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071  and  1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helionetics,  Inc..  17312  Eastman  Street. 
Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 
06106. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.  E.  (9)$600. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  51  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


90071  and  1140  19lh  Street  NW.,  Si.ite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ocean  Energy  Council,  1303  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60605. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071  and  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor.  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Saipan, 
CM  96950. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
One  American  Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  12788.  Houston,  Tex.  77017. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Nos-saman.  Krueger  &  Mars.-i.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Nurnberger.  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,179.52. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Nutter.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  512.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  512. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  J.  Nuzzaco,  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $3,616.67.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Nyberg,  The  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Ohio)  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Philip  S.  Nyborg,  1133  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $104. 

A.  George  OBea,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  304,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  304. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  OBrecht.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien,  U.S.  Le.ague  of 
Savings  Associations.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. HI  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $22.25. 

A.  John  P.  O'Brien  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council.  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford. 
Conn.  06103. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien.  ITT  Corp..  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Rosemary  L.  O'Brien.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  640,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  CP  Industries.  Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive. 
Long  Grove.  111.  60047. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9;  $248.20. 

A.  David  S.  O'Bryon.  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association.  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association. 
1735  De  Sales  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036 

A.  Kathie  O'Callaghan-Burson-Marsteller. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  750.  South  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  G.  H.  Ochenrider.  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,013. 

A.  William  B.  OConnell.  HI  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60001. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $10,312.    E.  (9)  $2,423.47. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associ- 
ation. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

O.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1459.  Columbus.  Ga.  31902. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp..  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $4,768. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1620  Eye  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Associ- 
ation. 5100  Forbes  Boulevard,  Lanham,  Md. 
20801. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avepue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories. 
Inc..  251  Ballardvale  Street.  Wilmington. 
Mass.  01887. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CKLW  Radio  Broadcasting.  Ltd..  1640 
Ouellette  Avenue.  Windsor.  Ontario. 
Canada. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  734 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsy'.va- 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2000d. 

B.  Dealt  National  Bank.  Fleischmanns. 
N.Y.  12430. 

D.  (6) $260. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp..  4000 
Town  Center.  Suite  1500.  Southfield.  Mich. 
48075. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  815.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$516. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.. 
Number  2900,  IDS  Tower.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55402. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance.  414 
Nicollet  Mall.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $2,604.37. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Penn.sylva 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 
Care.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Neighborhood  TV  Company.  Inc..  1835 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6»$970. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nennopin  County.  2400  Government 
Center.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55415. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Penn.sylva- 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 


B.  John  Nuveen  &  Co..  209  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  III.  60604. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  1156  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,330. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10152. 

D.  (6)  $3,915.62. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  A.ssociation.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $  10.089.20. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  TELE-CAUSE.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transport  Mutual  Services.  Inc..  Two 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  United  Kingdom  Mutual  Steam 
Ship  Assurance  Association  (Bermuda)  Ltd.. 
Mercury  House.  Front  Street,  P.O.  Box  665. 
Hamilton  5.  Bermuda. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  West  of  England  Ship  Owners 
Mutual  Protection  and  Indemnity  Associ- 
ation (Luxembourg).  33  Boulevard  Prince 
Henri,  Luxembourg. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  America. 
2033  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Leonard  F.  O'Connor.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  &  O'Con- 
nor. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  A.ssooiation.  221 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,355.    E.  (9)  $596.86. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  &  O'Con- 
nor. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
1165  North  Clark.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,076.87.    E.  (9)  $363.05. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  &  O'Con- 
nor. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America.  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW..  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 


D.  (6)  $3,280.    E.  (9)  $719.15. 

A.  Thomas  A.  O'Day.  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $153.50. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden.  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Ashton  J.  0'Donr..ll.  89  Fair  Oaks 
Lane,  Atherton,  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman,  Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp..  Fiber- 
glas Tower.  Toledo,  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Neil  H.  Offen.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,407.70.    E.  (9)  $139.73. 

A.  Barbara  E.  O'Hara.  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents.  Inc..  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,095.54. 

A.  Matthew  D.  O'Hara.  General  Mills. 
Inc.,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  370.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $95. 

A.  Harold  E.  O'Kelley.  7900  Callaghan 
Road.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $27,167.83. 

A.  Alice  O'Leary,  P.O.  Box  23691,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 
P.O.  Box  23691.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $873.40. 

A.  Kathleen  O'Leary.  Columbia  Gas  Dis- 
tribution Cos..  1625  I  Street  NW..  Room  301, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos..  99 
North  Front  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $88.32. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  2444. 
Daytona.  Fla.  32015. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 
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B.  Gould.  Inc.,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, No.  405,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 
D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  1515  Wilson  Bou- 
levard, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Sperry  Division,  1725  South  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  No.  401,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association, 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Fire  &  Casualty  Co..  4600 
25th  Avenue  NE.,  Salem,  Oreg.  97330. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  4600  25th  Avenue  NE.,  Salem, 
Oreg.  97330. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,769.60.    E.  (9)  $189. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson,  Johns-Manville  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  214, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Donald  K.  O'Neill,  TRW,  Inc.,  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2600,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW.  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allegheny  County,  119  Courthouse, 
Room  101,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp., 
141  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Chris-Craft  Industries,  Inc.,  600  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 


B.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co..  One 
Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  2001  Bryan  Tower.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  ONelU  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  HOO  North 
Moore  Street,  Suite  919,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mahoning  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  3200  Belmont  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  44505. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  Hospital  Association, 
One  Boston  Place,  Suite  1820,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  O'Neill  <Se  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santarelli  &  Gimer,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  ONeiU  &  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  II 10,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
Suite  1001,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

A.  Philip  C  Onstad,  Control  E>ata  Corp., 
500  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $325.74. 

A.  Michael  Orban,  American  Express,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  702.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Compa- 
nies, 1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Compa- 
nies, 1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $229.49. 

A.  Abraham  Orlofsky,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $946.92. 

A.  Elvira  Orly,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,187.50.    E.  (9)  $342.58. 


A.  J.  Denis  O'Toole,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,020. 

A.  M.  Diane  O'Toole,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2300,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $2,392.04. 

A.  Stephen  E.  OToole,  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,541.10. 

A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $3,076.57. 

A.  Cliff  Ouse,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Hectric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Overton  III,  TRW,  Inc.,  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2600,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Owens,  P.O.  Box  12266.  Se- 
attle. Wash.  98102. 

B.  Dollar  Savings,  Fourth  and  Springfield, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230.  Washington  Mutual 
Savings  Bank,  P.O.  Box  834,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98111. 

D.  (6)  $13,650.    E.  $5,652.67. 

A.  William  H.  Owens,  Jr.,  1101  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1004.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  W.  D.  Page,  American  Plywood  Associ- 
ation, 1581  Phoenix  Boulevard,  No.  6,  Atlan- 
ta. Ga.  30349. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association,  P.O. 
Box  11700,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98411. 

A.  Steven  J.  Paggioli,  Investment  Co.  In- 
stitute, 1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.,  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $44.    E.  (9)  $37.67. 

A.  Geri  D.  Palast,  2020  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  CLC,  2020  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $124.25. 

A.  Henry  S.  I»aula,  The  Retired  Officers 
Association,  201  North  Washington,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $822. 

A.  Diane  M.  Palmer.  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55480. 
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B.  Northwest  Bancorporation.  1200  North- 
western Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  John  N.  Pannullo.  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association.  1235  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  606,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite 
606.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $1,611.08. 

A.  Fred  Panzer.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  G.  Oliver  Papps.  N.J.  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 170  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $243.    E.  (9)  $242.27. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  Arkansas  Petro- 
leum Council,  302  Commercial  National 
Bank.  Little  Rock.  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Ann  L.  Parenteau.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Nancy  L.  Parke,  Lone  Star  Industries, 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  John  N.  Parker.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  620,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  159  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Kimberly  C.  Parker.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,288.80.    E.  (9)  $56.65. 

Ken  Parmelee.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Tom  E.  Paro.  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $205. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Aerospatiale  Helicopter  Corp.,  2701 
Forum  Drive.  Grand  Prairie.  Tex.  75051. 

D.  (6)  $11,130.    E.  (9)  $2,812.78. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 


B.  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  North- 
ern Maine  Junction,  Bangor.  Maine  04401. 
D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $2,759.01. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc..  13C0  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Iron  Horse 
Park,  North  Billerica,  Mass.  01862. 

D.  (6)  $4,749.99.    E.  (9)  $3,326.21. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers.  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Co..  One  North  Western  Center.  165 
North  Canal  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.    E.  (9)  $2,847.16. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Delaware  Otsego  System,  One  Railroad 
Avenue.  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $2,822.72. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Lehigh  Valley  Estate,  415  Brighton. 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  18015. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2,759.01. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1300  Norun 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  by  Wartsila  Ab,  Helsinki  Shipyard. 
P.O.  Box  132.  SF-00151,  Helsinki  15.  Fin- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $50,218.54.    E.  (9)  $2,825.56. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Suite  1510,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut,  R.D.  No.  2, 
Middle  Street,  Brookville,  Pa.  15825. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $2,759.01. 

A.  Linda  K.  Parson,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $72. 

A.  Jack  Partridge,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45201 . 

B.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45201. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 ,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $503.66. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,353. 

A.  Alan  K.  Parver.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $840.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Richard  M.  Patterson,  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Thomas  Patterson.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc.,  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $231. 

A.  William  H.  Patterson.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie.  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association.  Inc..  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $2,922. 

A.  David  J.  Pattlson,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
can. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006;  919  Thiro  Avenue.  wew  Vork, 
N.Y.;  332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Alaska  Housing  Financial  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  1020,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30037. 

B.  American  Congress  of  Surveyors  & 
Mappers,  210  Little  Falls  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

D.  (6)  $5,960.    E.  (9)  $267.35. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  International  Autouiooile 
Dealers  Association,  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Armco  Inc.,  Middletown,  Ohio  45052. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  700  Washing- 
ton Street,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  760  South  Suite,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,590.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers.  9555 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North,  SW..  Room  1101. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,470.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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B.     Callery-Judge    Grove.     612    Comeau 
Building.  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33401. 
D.  (6)  $2,207.50.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc..  No.  26.  Box  9300.  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.  55440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Castle  &  Cooke.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3928. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  2550 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  <6)  $1,680.    E.  (9)  $428.95. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  City  of  Birmingham.  City  Hall,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  35203. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,695.    E.  (9)  $214. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1018,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Donaldson.  Lufkin  St  Jenrette.  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <fe  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dredging  Industry  Size  Standards  Com- 
mittee. 2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E.G.G.  Industries.  45  William  Street, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  Inc., 
No.  2  Paragon  Drive,  Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

D.  (6)  $2,297.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  America.  319  East 
54th  Street.  Elmwood.  N.J.  07407. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel.  Inc.. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Congeneration  Society. 
1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lasco  Shipping  Co..  3200  Northwest 
Yeon  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97210. 


D.  (6)$465.    E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lee  Way  Motor  Freight.  Inc..  300  West 
Reno.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73108. 

D.  (6)  $292.50.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Litton  Industries.  Inc..  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

D.  (6)$675.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  LOOP.  Inc..  1010  Common  Street.  250 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Building,  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70112. 

D.  (6)  $640. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Commemorative 
Coin  Committee.  1  Rockefeller  Center.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10200. 

D.  (6)  $5,960.    E.  (9)  $328.75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Loss  Reserve  Deduction  Committee. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp.,  1300  SW  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  M  &  M  Plastics.  P.O.  Box  6134.  41 
South  Creek  Road.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
37406. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mars.  Inc..  1651  Old  Meadow  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $9,975.    E.  (9)  $414.16. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  MCI  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  1133 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,740.    E.  (9)  $85.75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp..  35  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,285.    E.  (9)  $135.25. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Co.,  Inc.,  619  W. 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60671. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Multi  Mineral  Corp..  330  North  Belt 
East.  Houston.  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $4,605.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>$330.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment    Companies,    618    Washington 


Building,  1435  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $22,290.    E.  (9)  $31.15. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 401  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.    E.  (9)  $35.35. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  National  Multi-Housing  Council. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  22037. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Corp..  315  East  200 
South  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co..  465  North  Ber- 
nardo. Mountain  View.  Calif.  94040. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Options  Clearing  Corp..  233  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Room  5950.  Chicago.  111. 
60605. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  OSG  Bulk  Ships,  Inc.,  1114  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corporation.  2021  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,100.    E.  (9)  $105.25. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc..  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $897.50.    E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Jack  Philip  St  Son,  Inc.,  724  Dupont 
Plaza  Center.  Miami.  Fla.  33131. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc..  Pleas- 
antville.  NY.  10570. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Committee. 
2750  Sand  Hill  Road.  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 
94025. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  ReUil  Tax  Committee.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $14,105.    E.  (9)  $850. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  <6)  $737.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sheridar  Kalorama  Neighborhood 
Council,  c/o  Sainuel  Scrivner.  Jr..  2543  Wa- 
terside Drive  N  v.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $71.80. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shipbuilders'  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $950. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  SSIE  Council  to  Protect  Earned  Em- 
ployment Rights.  Smithsonian  Science  In- 
formation Exchange.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $112.50.    E.  <9)$10. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  «5s  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Alaska,  Suite  345.  444  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sultanate  of  Oman.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,650. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <b  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Industries,  Inc..  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,660. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs,  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Lines,  27  Commerce  Drive,  Cran- 
ford,  N.J.  07016. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Suite 
1101,  1826  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  <k  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Weyerhauser  Co..  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $292.50.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Wilshire  Oil  Co.  of  Texas.  250  Park 
-  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,330. 

A.  Andrew  R.  Paul,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  920,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Management  Co.,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920, 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $200.11. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  6th 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Best  Employer's  Association.  4201 
Birch  Street,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  90226. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  6th 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Capital  Oil  Co..  650  Independence 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings,  Janofsky  Si  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  6th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  and 
Gas  Producers,  650  Independence  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  &  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  6th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Beth  Peacock.  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
950,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Foods  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  950,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,765. 

A.  William  E.  Peacock,  8000  W.  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Frank  Pecquex,  Seafarers  International 
Union,  Suite  510,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $206. 

A.  James  M.  Peirce,  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,436.76. 

A.  Humberto  R.  Pena,  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  No.  502,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  Si  Light  Co.,  Two 
North  9th  Street,  AUentown,  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)  $2,256.95. 

A.  Don  Penny,  Warner  Communications, 
Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  701,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc.,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $8,190.10. 

A.  PenRon  Corp. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Gregory  M.  Pensabene,  Santa  Fe  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Suite  840.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries,  Inc.,  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,405. 

A.  Pension  Rights  Center,  Room  1019, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,546.    E.  (9)  $3,325.58. 

A.  Pepper  &  Corazzini,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Satellite  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  45684,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74145. 

D.  (6)  $1,167.50.    E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $155. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alarm  Device  Manufacturing  Co.,  165 
Eileen  Way,  Syosset,  N.Y.  11791. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  Si  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee  of  the  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $135. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  222  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mllllcom  Inc..  Suite  5500.  153  53d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Russian  Travel  Bureau,  20  East  46th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  Si  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding,  Foot  of  Morton 
Avenue,  Chester.  Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $1,093.75.    E.  (9)  $61.65. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  Si  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp..  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $232.50. 

A.  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700  Anderson  Hill  Road, 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

E.  (9)  $1,413.03. 

A.  Barbara  K.  Pequet,  1921  Kalorama 
Road  NW.,  No.  103,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Elinor  Peretsman,  55  Tain  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  11021. 

B.  United  Action  for  Animals,  Inc.,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $950.    E.  (9)  $709.21. 

A.  Perlto,  Duerk,  Carlson  Si  Pinco,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  20035. 
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B.  Advanced  Health  Systems.  Inc..  17861 
Cartwrlght  Road.  Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$140. 

A.  Perlto,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco,  P.C, 
Suite  400,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)$135. 

A.  Tony  Perkins,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Gary  J.  Perklnson,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1330  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Jeffry  L.  Perlman,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,420.    E.  (9)  $313.30. 

A.  John  P.  Perrin,  American  Osteopathic 
Association,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  104,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  104,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,847.20.    E.  (9)  $164.10. 

A.  Susan  Perry,  American  Bus  Associ- 
ation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,687  50     E  (9)  $75. 

A.  John  J.  Pesch,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Peterson,  Engberg  &  Peterson,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federated  Research  Corp.,  421  7th 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $8,780.    E.  (9)  $243.24. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,957.90.    E.  (9)  $213.74. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,450.98. 

A.  Russell  W.  Peterson,  National  Audubon 
Society,  950  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $790. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Petrlllo,  National  Association 
of  Aircraft  and  Communication  Suppliers. 
Inc.,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  and 
Communication  Suppliers,  Inc.,  7360  Laurel 
Canyon  Boulevard,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 
91605. 


E.  (9)  $4,571.16. 

A.  Michael  J.  Petrina,  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $91.75. 

A.  Paul  F.  Petrus.  MobU  OU  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  on  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  John  E.  Pflleger,  Time  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc.,  Time  Sc  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  James  R.  Phalen,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MAPCO  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $233.21. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $20,478.65.    E.  (9)  $20,478.65. 

A.  Marshall  A.  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack. 
Amarillo.  Tex.  79106. 

B.  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1261.  Amarillo,  Tex.  79170. 

D.  (6)  $1,206.    E.  (9)  $1,260.65. 

A.  John  P.  Philbln,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  on  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  D.  Phillips,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,560.    E.  (9)  $904.71. 

A.  Richard  F.  Phillips,  Phnilps  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street,  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  Susan  L.  Phnilps,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,313.85.    E.  (9)  $69.20. 

A.  William  G.  Phillips,  D.C.  Associates, 
Inc.,  402  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Association  of  University  Programs  In 
Occupational  Health  &  Safety,  P.O.  Box 
20186,  Houston,  Tex.  77025. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10166. 

E.  (9)  $18,756.81. 

A.  Sam  Plckard,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $555.92. 

A.  Bin  Pickens,  111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.   Edison   Electric   Institute.    1111    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  ( 6 )  $  1 ,698.    E.  ( 9 )  $555.04. 

A.  W.  D.  Pickett.  Brotherhood  of  Ranroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
601  West  Golf  Road.  Box  U,  Mount  Pros- 
pect, lU.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  James  Pickman,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development.  734  15th. Street,  Suite 
200.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $15,070.25.    E.  (9)  $2,629.79. 

A.  Mark  M.  Pierce,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio),  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  On  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Plerson.  Ball  Si  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Dun  Si  Bradstreet  Corp.,  299  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Tire  <k  Rubber  Co..  One  Gen- 
eral Street  Akron,  Ohio.  44329 

A.  Plerson.  Ball  Si  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Telecommunications  Sup- 
pliers' Council,  c/o  Plerson,  Ball  Si  Dowd, 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems,  8283 
Greensboro  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Plerson.  Ball  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Telecause.  c/o  Plerson.  Ball  Si  Dowd. 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  Si  E>owd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Turner  Elementary  School,  Stanton 
and  Alabama  Avenue,  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Plerson  Semmes  Crollus  &  Finley,  1054 
31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association 
(ALTA),  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,120.    E.  (9)  $76.64. 

A.  Plerson  Semmes  Crollus  Si  Finley,  1054 
31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Edgington  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  2400  East  Arte- 
sia  Boulevard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A.  Plerson  Senwnes  Crollus  &  Finley,  1054 
3lst  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Six  Flags,  Inc.,  555  South  Flower 
Street,  31st  Floor,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$80.    E.  (9)  $3.55. 

A.    Pilots   Rights   Association,    P.O.    Box 
7000-367,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277. 
D.  (6)  $2,627.54.    E.  (9)  $6,116.12. 

A.  Pitney  Bowes.  69  Wheeler  Drive,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06926. 

A.  Ernest  M.  Pitt,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1264,  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 
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B.  Robert  Lange.  8116  Bennington  Drive. 
Knoxviile.  Tenn.  37919. 
D.  (6)$440.    E.  (9)  $16.53. 


D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc. 
3640.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79452. 


P.O.  Box 


A.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,434.70.    E.  (9)  $5,766.96. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Piesser.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Richard  J.  Pollack.  American  Nurses' 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $2,778.60.    E.  (9)  $523.17. 

A.  Alfred  M.  Pollard,  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  702. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071. 

A.  Robert  F.  Pontzer,  Lear  Siegler,  Inc., 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1002. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc..  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive.  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 


A.  Henry  E.  Poole, 
New  York,  NY.  10019. 

B.  Avon    Products, 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y 


9  West  57th  Street, 


Inc.,    9 
10019. 


West    57th 


International,   Inc..   900 
Suite  300,  Washington, 


17th 
DC. 


A.  Potter 
Street  NW.. 
20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  Inc.,  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 


International.    Inc..   900 
Suite   300.   Washington, 


A.  Potter 
Street  NW.. 
20006. 

B.  Western  Shipbuilding  Association. 
Box  3976,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


17th 
D.C. 

P.O. 


A.  Raymond  K.  Pope,  1639  K  Street  NW. 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amfac.  Inc..  50  O'Parrell  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $3,145.    E.  (9)  $242. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $1,969.    E.  (9)  $9,714. 

A.  Paula  D.  Porpilia.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D,C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $220.36. 

A.  Joan  E.  Porte,  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30303. 

A.  Mary  E.  Post.  American  Personnel  & 
Guidance  Association.  5203  Leesburg  Pike. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
cation.  5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $5,326.20    E.  (9)  $62.91. 

A.  Alonzo  M.  Poteet.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  200  Maryland 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
900S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $2.35. 

A.  Michael  M.  Pousner.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342.  (for  Calorie  Control  Council). 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500- 
D.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

A.  John  M.  Powderly,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,223.81. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Prazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Employees'  Association. 
Room  G-283,  7300  World  Way  West,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Prazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dittler  Brothers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19833. 
Station  N.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30325. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Intergraph  Corp..  Post  Office  Box  5183, 
HunteviUe,  Ala.  35805. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  ds  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council,  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell.  Suite  600.  1110  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  John  (Jay)  Power,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,082.30 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doolittle  &  Parmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Prather.  Seeger.  Doolittle  &  Farmer. 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
One  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 
60670. 

A.  Prather.  Seeger.  Doolittle  Si  Farmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ruhrkohle  A,G.,  43  Essen,  Relling- 
hauser  Strasse  1.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $850. 

A.  William  B.  Prendergast.  Distilled  Spir- 
its Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylva- 
nia Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  $481.50. 

A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott.  670  Main  Street. 
East  Aurora.  N.Y.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  State  Corp..  One 
East  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.Y.  14638. 


A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (For: 
Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Luclen  Servanty, 
31700  Blagnac,  France). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (For: 
European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005). 


A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar.  DGA 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA    International,    Inc.,    1225 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 


International. 
Washington. 


19th 
(For 


November  24,  1981 
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Berne. 


A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Calista  Corp..  516  Denall  Street,  An- 
chorage. Alaska  99501. 

E.  (9)  $22. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp..  21  West 
10th  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64105. 

D.  ('6)  $1,350. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore,  McCormack  Resources,  1  Land- 
mark Square,  Stamford.  Conn.  06901. 

D.  (6)  $3,040. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Schnltzer  Investment  Corp..  3200 
Northwest  Yeon  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg. 
97210. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  <6)  $2,880. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  EUls  &  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Department  of  Ecology, 
Olympla,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $242. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washinifton, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Resource  Alliance,  2565  West 
23d  Street,  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrlmson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  WOMETCO  Enterprises,  Inc.,  306 
North  Miami  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33128. 

D.  (6)  $889.50.    E.  (9)  $17.30. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.,  730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $831.88. 

A.  Woodruff  M.  Price,  CSX  Corp.,  840 
Washington  Building,  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C .  20005- 
2071. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Resene  Build- 
ing, Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $632.18. 

A.  Patricia  Pride.  Financial  Accounting 
Standards.  Board,  1229  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board, 
High  Ridge  Park,  Stamford.  Conn.  06905. 

D.  (6)  $54.89.    E.  (9)  $22.70. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gwenyth  Prltchard.  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 


B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett.  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  America.  Inc..  5530  Wi- 
sonsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Stuart  Proctor.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  111.  60606. 

A.  Pro-Llfe  CDAC,  12  P.O.  Box  7145. 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)  $3,326.30.    E.  (9)  $507.41. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,587.50. 

A.  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  it  Mendelsohn. 
300  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  and 
Producers.  Inc..  226  West  47th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$197. 

A.  Protect  the  Innocent.  Inc..  451  South 
Indiana  Street.  Mooresville.  Ind.  46158. 

E.  (9)  $217.50. 

A  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norrlstown,  Pa. 

A.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $34,722.16.    E.  (9)  $10,572.72. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen,  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW..  Suite  214. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver.  Colo.  802.17 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  F.  Eugene  Purcell.  Lone  Star  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$20S. 

A.  I^arle  W.  Putnam.  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconslon  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle,  4930  Quebec  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  Si  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1700.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,678.58. 

A.  Mark  C.  Pyle.  P.O.  Box  3731.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America.  6525  Belcrest 
Road..  Suite  250.  Hyattsvllle.  Md.  20782. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle.  P.O.  Box  3731,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Bakers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3731.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


D.  (6)  $3.uuu. 


A.  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr..  Morgan.  Lewis  Si 
Bocklus.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Environmental  Development 
Association  Clean  Air  Act  Project  (NEDA/ 
CAAP).  3  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  2301  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $515.48. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$200.' 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Richard  W.  Rahn.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$945.    E.  (9)  $400.77. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $48,250.    E.  (9)  $68,041.92. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Rainbolt.  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  429.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  MldAmerica  Commodity  Exchange.  125 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $31,537.50.    E.  (9)  $2,227. 

A.  Joyce  Ramonas.  Detroit  Edison.  1990  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  480,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue.  E>etrolt.  Mich.,  48226. 

D.  (6)  $210.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Randall,  Bangert  Si  Thelen,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,992. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  Si  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $518.75. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  Si  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  Si  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Union  International.  One 
Western  Union  International  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,202. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc..  188 
Industrial  Drive.  Suite  112.  Elmhurst,  111. 
60126. 

D.  (6)  $2,219.34. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform.  1625  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.e.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  Gary  B.  Randall.  1600  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Robert  Randall,  709-A  8th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics, 
P.O.  Box  23691.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $873.40.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Carol  Randies,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $499. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett.  Allied  Corp..  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $268. 

A.  Arthur  G.  Randol  III,  Exxon  Corp., 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $545.77. 

A.  Gayle  K.  R&ndol,  Business  Roundtable, 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Howard  W.  Randolph,  Jr.,  Brotherhood 
of  Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport.  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $3,858.93. 

A.  Magda  Ratajski.  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  Co..  P.O.  Box  23652,  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SUtion,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  8 
North  Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24042. 

D.  (6)  $455.20. 

A.  Robert  Rauch.  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carol  Raulston.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  2036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  G.  David  Ravencraft,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  W.  Lee  Rawls.  Pennzoil  Co..  1155-15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $13.70. 

A.  W.  Randall  Rawson.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  lastitute.  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $15.40 

A.  J.  Gene  Raymond,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,009.83. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  10  Duncannon 
Court.  Glen  Lakes.  Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associ- 
ation. 10  Duncannon  Court,  Glen  Lakes, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$60. 

A.  Linda  S.  Rearick,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  Inc.,  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$115. 

A.  Susan  E.  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $34.88. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $108.23. 

A.  John  H.  Reed,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)  $171.14. 

A.  Charles  C.  Reely.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Rees.  Delta  Dental  Plans  As- 
sociation, 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Delta  Dental  Plans  Association,  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $59.76. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fluor  Corp.,  1627  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Ronald  Reeves.  U.S.  Air,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port, Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $173.75. 

A.  John  T.  Reggitts,  Jr.,  R.D.  No.  2  Boon- 
ton  Avenue.  Boonton,  N.J.  07005. 

A.  Frank  D.  Register.  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  11800 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 


B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States.  Inc..  11800  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive.  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)$23. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reid.  1776  K  Street  N"(V.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  llil  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$155.    E,(9)$6. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  270,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  764,  Columbia.  S.C.  29218. 

A.  Jerry  E.  Relder.  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Mark  Reihl,  Seafarers  International 
Union,  Suite  510,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $149.17. 

A.  Gary  B.  Reimer.  Tiger  International. 
Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

R  Tiger  International.  Inc..  1888  Century 
Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.    E.  (9)  $291.24. 

A.  Nooley  Reinheardt  &  Associates,  P.O. 
Box  23190.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Rural  Builders  Council  of  California. 
P.O.  Drawer  GG.  Newport  Beach.  Calif. 
92662. 

A.  J.  E.  Relnke,  Eastern  Airlines,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines,  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $887. 

A.  Harry  O.  Relnsch.  1310  Jones  Street, 
Apartment  902,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Jack  Reiter,  Tiger  International,  Inc., 
1800  K  Street  N.W.,  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International,  Inc..  1888  Century 
Park  East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.(9)  $1,014.50 

A.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $7,336.09.    E.  (9)  $11,897.38. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe.  69  Fountain  Place,  P.O. 
Box  417.  Frankfort,  Ky.  40602. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  69 
Fountain  Place,  P.O.  Box  417.  Frankfort, 
Ky.  40602. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Research-Cottrell.  Inc..  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Research-Cottrell.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1500, 
SomervlUe.  N.J.  08876. 

E.  (9)$119. 

A.  Resources  Fund.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  804.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $61,000.    E.  (9)  $20,876.69. 

A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $7,698. 

A.  Forrest  I.  Rettgers.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs.  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broad- 
way, New  York  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  821,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women,  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Suite  821,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,080.    E.  (9)$400. 

A.  Allan  R.  Rexlnger.  The  Proprietary  As- 
sociation. 1700  Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,437.50.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  Si,  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 9in  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $541.96. 

A.  Robin  Alan  Rhodes,  National  Parking 
Association,  2000  K  Street  NW..  No.  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  2000  K 
Street  NW..  No.  350.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,749.90. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No. 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,573.54.    E.  (9)  $98.54. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research.  P.O.  Box 
7307,  Washington.  D.C.  20044;  and  3046 
Roosevelt.  Detroit,  Mich.  48216. 

E.  (9)  $172.84. 

A.  Grace  Ellen  Rice.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $115. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice.  Conoco  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  No.  1000,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

A.  Alan  H.  Richardson.  American  Public 
Power  Association.  2301  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  K.  O.  Richardson.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  St.  Station  Employes.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  Si 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press Si  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  RockvUle.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $1,400. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson.  Monsanto  Co.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Bruce  Rlckerson.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  607. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  E^ngineers. 
345  East  47th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kerri  Ridenour.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Boiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Rldgeway,  North  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  Box  1395,  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.  58502. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $463. 

A.  Mark  J.  Rledy.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  of 
America.  1125  15th  Street.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  E.  Philip  Rlggln.  National  Legislative 
Commission,  1608  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $8,079.    E.  (9)  $588.90. 

A.  Valerie  M.  Rlgglns.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corporation  of  America.  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Build- 
ing, Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America,  1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19899. 

A.  John  S.  Rlppey,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $756.25.    E.  (9)  $43.50. 

A.  Carol  A.  Risher.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers.  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
480.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)$128. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gaming  Industry  Association  of 
Nevada,  Inc.,  One  East  First  Street.  Suite 
1007,  Reno,  Nev.  89501. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $608.23. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Corp..  Post  Office  Box  446,  Batavia. 
N.Y.  14020. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $866.35. 


A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association,  of  Optometrists 
and  Opticians.  Inc..  18903  South  Miles 
Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44128. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Nevada  Resort  Association.  1785  East 
Sahara  Avenue.  Suite  250.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
89104. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $912.37. 

A.  SUrk  Ritchie.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Roadside  Business  Association.  9001 
West  Braddock  Road.  Springfield,  Va. 
22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,028.74.    E.  (9)  $2,028.74. 

A.  Elizabeth  Jane  Robblns.  43  D  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazines.  Inc.  900  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N J.  07632. 

A.  Perry  A.  Roberts.  8000  West  Florissant. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $1,373.95. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Brazos  River  Authority,  P.O.  Box  7555. 
Waco.  Tex.  76710. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,935.51. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  St  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Centex  Corp..  1400  Republic  National 
Bank  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $212.14. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  Sc  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Inc..  3400 
Southland  Center,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $4,070. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  North  Texas  Municipal  Water  District. 
Lawson  Road.  Wylie.  Tex.  75098. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  Si  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Texas  Ut'lities  Services.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $527.39. 

A.  Richard  R.  Roberts.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $276.    E.  (9)  $454. 

A.  Steven  M.  Roberts,  American  Express 
Co..  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Betty  S.  Robinson.  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  Si  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
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ers  of  America  (UAW).  1757  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $10,648.97.    E.  (9)  $141.75. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $235. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick,  Consolidated  Nat- 
ural Gas  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.,  Pour  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Rodey,  Dickason,  Sloan,  Akin  &  Robb, 
P. A.,  P.O.  Box  1888,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
87103. 

B.  The  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86515. 

E.  (9)  $2,862.95. 

A.  Quincy  Rodgers,  General  Instrument 
Corp.,  Suite  320,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$360. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Companies  &  Affiliates,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  &  Af- 
filiates, One  Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Willie  Roelli,  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Rogers,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  <9)  $3,942.62. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Rogers,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,163.50.    E.  (9)  $108.75. 

A.  Richard  A.  Rohrbach,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  No.  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
No.  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,250. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr.,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Emil  A.  Romagnoli.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $1,091.74. 

A.  Tatiana  Roodkowsky,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy,  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1986, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25327. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1986, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25327. 

D.  (6)  $189.20.    E.  (9)  $134.64. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  800 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90017. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Rooney,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,028.    E.  (9)  $193.86. 

A.  Mark  A.  Root,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (for:  Broadcast  Music  Inc.  (BMI).  320 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.). 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  John  C.  Roots,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$210. 

A.  Burt  E.  Rosen,  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  730,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $700.44. 

A.  Walda  W.  Roseman,  National  Public 
Radio.  2025  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,166.    E.  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  III,  National 
Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sara  Rosenbaum,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$10.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Francis  C.  Rosenberger,  6809  Melrose 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 


B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  P.O.  Box  2070,  Oakland,  Calif. 
94604. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Rosenfeld.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $140. 

A.  Harvey  Rosenfleld,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Peter  D.  Rosenstein,  American  Acade- 
my of  Physician  Assistants,  2341  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants, 2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
700,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $346.15. 

A.  Robert  W.  Ross  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  William  F.  Ross,  South  Carolina  Petro- 
leum Council,  716  Keenan  Building,  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $214.    E.  (9)  $606.09. 

A.  Alan  J.  Roth,  Spiegel  &  McDiarmid, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce,  Galnesville-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities,  Sebring  Utilities  Commission, 
Cities  of  Homestead,  Klsslmmee,  Lakeland, 
Starke,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  Barry  N.  Roth.  The  Williams  Cos..  1750 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Cos..  P.O.  Box  2400. 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Marcus  Roth,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,263.03. 

A.  Donald  D.  Rounds,  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  P.O.  Box  669,  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.  57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  C.  Rountree,  The  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Ohio),  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Michael  J.  Rourke,  2  Paragon  Drive, 
Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

B.  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
Inc.,  2  Paragon  Drive,  Montvale,  N.J.  07645. 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3206.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 
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B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW., 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  Layers  Building, 
231  East  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.V.  (UNPASA),  Balderas 
36,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico  (for  Mexican  Sugar 
Industry). 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $2,875.20. 

A.  Mark  Rovner,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,800.01. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Rowan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  James  C.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland,  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin,  Allied  Corp.,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3000-R,  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $309. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden,  Wilner  &  Scheiner. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc.,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Gloria  Cataneo  Rudman,  Joint  Mari- 
time Congress,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $412.60. 

A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert.  NJ.  Petroleum 
Council,  170  West  State  Street,  Trenton, 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Charlotte  Rush,  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$14. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $351.39.    E.  (9)  $37.90. 

A.  Barry  Russell,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Christine  Anne  Russell,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 


D.  (6)  $7,100.    E.  (9)  $181.79. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Russell.  P.O.  Drawer  888. 
Magnolia,  Ark.  71753. 
E.  (9)  $1,496.78. 

A.  Robert  M.  Russell,  2170  Piedmont 
Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30324. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE.,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30324. 

D.  (6)$160.    E.  (9)$901. 

A.  Wally  Rustad,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge,  1100  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

D.  (6)  $85.37. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  1301 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  John  F.  Ryan,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)$68.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Joseph  Ryan,  1725  DeSales  Street. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Paul  R.  Sacia,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Education  &.  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  Denver.  Colo.  80251; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,907.68.    E.  (9)  $13.56. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Sager,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $42.50. 

A.  Robert  P.  St.  Louis,  Congoleum  Corp., 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  225,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4040,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $383.82. 

A.  Samaritan  Health  Service,  1410  North 
3rd  Street,  P.O.  Box  25489,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85004. 

E.  (9)  $5,586.18. 

A.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc..  403  South 
Akard,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  The  Signal  Compa- 
nies, Inc..  1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  11255 
North  Torrey  Pines  Road,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
92037. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  David  Sandler,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  322,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers.  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  322,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Peter  G.  Sandlund,  Room  315.  1725  I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32 
Street,  Mary  Axe,  London  EC3A  SET,  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Albert  C.  Saunders,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $10.40. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Sawyer,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  370,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  (General  Mills.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, MN.  55440. 

A.  Henry  Schacht,  California  Canners  and 
Growers,  3100  Ferry  Building,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  and  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$16. 

A.  Mark  L.  Schaffer.  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  200OC. 

D.  (6)  $1,902.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Harold  A.  Schaltberger,  1750  New  Yortt 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,037.06. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler,  Suite  4400,  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Inc..  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $40.27. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer,  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $875. 

A.  Jay  T.  Scheck.  Jr..  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $562.50.    E.  (9)  $539.68. 

A.  Henry  Scheln.  Inc..  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive.  Port  Washington.  N.Y.  11050. 

A.  Jane  N.  Scherer,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califorrua,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  St  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $628.62. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schloman.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  National  Ritle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $837.50    E.  (9)  $67.05. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Road. 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20024. 

B.  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc.,  Plym- 
outh. Mass.  02360. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$440. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass.  02155. 
D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $270. 

A.  Forest  S.  Schmeling.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Amy  Schmidt,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  APL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, APL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $3,137,09. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc..  Suite  480,  1707  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Schmuhl,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider.  The  Pillsbury 
Co..  608  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)  $1,523.31. 

A.  Prank  Schneller,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Michael  M.  Schoor,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder,  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  60  West  Street,  Annap- 
olis, Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1901  North 
Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $99.40. 

A.  Mark  Schultz.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Contmierce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $73.08. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council,  1012  Fleming  Building,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab,  VFW  National  Leg- 
islative Service,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)  $666. 

A.  Schwabe.  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Moore  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Portland, 
Greg.  97204. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $17.90. 

A.  Schwabe,  Williamson,  Wyatt,  Moore  St 
Roberts,  1200  Standard  Plaza,  Portland. 
Greg.  97204. 

B.  Northwest  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Peter  Brix,  Knappton  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  03018,  Portland.  Greg.  97203. 

E.  (9)  $73.10. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
400  S..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia.  1650  Municipal 
Services  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
400  S.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  Schwartz.  Boat  Owners  Associ- 
ation of  The  United  States.  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States.  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,798.57.    E.  (9)  $5,561.40. 

A.  Michael  Sciulla,  Boat  Owners  Associ- 
ation of  The  United  States,  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  H.  B.  Scoggins.  Jr.,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $33.87. 

A.  Robert  D.  Scott,  American  Humane  As- 
sociation, 5351  South  Roslyn  Street,  Engle- 
wood,  Colo.  80111. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  5351 
South  Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
80111. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  8i  Sons,  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10152. 


D.  (6)  $812.50. 


A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,957.50.    E.  (9)  $86.22. 

A.  Sandra  Sedacca.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
3rd  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
3rd  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,924. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  Suite  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
Si  Doty,  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402,  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, 444  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go, III.  60606). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  Suite  802,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55402,  (for  Gletu-ock  Refinery,  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  2553,  Casper,  Wyo.  82602). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  Suite  802—2000 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.,  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Miim.  55402;  Newcomb  Securities  Co.,  767 
5th  Avenue,  34th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10153. 

D.  (6)  $9,429.    E.  (9)  $778.61. 

A.  H.  Richard  Seibert,  Jr.,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Paul  J.  Seidman.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  J.  Petrillo.  P.C.  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
National  Association  of  Aircraft  &  Commu- 
nication Suppliers,  7360  Laurel  Canyon 
Boulevard,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91605). 

D.  (6)  $890. 

A.  Seifman  &  Lechner,  P.C,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Suite  204,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Massachusetts  Association  of  Contribu- 
tory Retirement  Systems,  Inc.,  182  Sunny- 
side  Road,  Norwood,  Mass.  02062. 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  Seifman  &  Lechner,  P.C,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, 12th  &  L  Streets,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95814. 

D.  (6)  $11,250.    E.  (9)  $200.25. 

A.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Suite  4400,  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Inc.,  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $13,000.    E.  (9)  $49.70. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  Sears,  Roebuck  Si 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  St  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  Ul.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $1,620.    E.  (9)  $57.77. 

A.  Patricia  Senner.  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  7th 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  David  Senter.  100  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Box  69.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc.. 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box  69.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $9,752.07. 

A.  Service  Master  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
Warrenville  Road.  Downers  Grove.  111. 
60515. 

E.  (9)  $1,625. 

A.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $15,041.45. 

A.  Sarah  Setton.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association.  Inc..  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$115.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Seven  Months  Session  for  Congress, 
3306  Yellowpine  Terrace,  Austin,  Tex. 
78757. 

E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell,  Florida  Power  St 
Light  Co.,  llll-19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1102, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Florida  Power  St  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $233.90. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  The  Powerhouse,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hallac  Associates.  Inc..  100  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  964.25.    E.  (9)  $116. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets,  Inc..  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

E.  (9)  $18.49. 

A.  Leslie  Sewell.  National  Public  Radio. 
2025  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,500. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Agricultural  Producers,  600  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Suite  212,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90005. 

D.  (6)  $2,197.50. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi-Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  285.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw.  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20037. 

A.  Clive  Seymour.  P.O.  Box  2511.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 


B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $5.99. 

A.  Shack  <b  Kimball.  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Eazor  Express.  Inc.,  E^izor  Square. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15201. 

A.  Shack  St  Kimball.  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Five  Tribes  Confederacy  of  North  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  c/o  Ponca  Tribe,  Ponca 
City,  Okla.  74601. 

A.  Shack  &  Kimball.  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kiowa-Comanche-Apache  Intertribal. 
Land  Use  Committee,  P.O.  Box  72,  Lawton, 
Okla.  73501. 

A.  Shack  St  Kimball,  P.C,  1120  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Kootznoowoo.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  116. 
Angoon.  Alaska  99820. 

A.  Shack  St  Kimball.  P.C.  1129  20th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
P.O.  Box  1283,  Miami,  Okla.  74354. 

A.  Shack  St  Kimball,  P.C,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ukpeagvik  Inupiat  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  427. 
Barrow,  Alaska  99723. 

A.  William  H.  Shaker,  National  Tax  Limi- 
Ution  Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $540.    E.  (9)  $1,255. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger,  1025  Coimecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  512,  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  512. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2.52. 

A.  Shamrock  Foods  Co.,  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85009. 

A.  Lloyd  D.  Shand.  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  N.  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $116.23. 

A.  Debbie  Shannon.  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  333  S. 
Hope  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $306.98. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $628.62. 

A.  G.  Jerry  Shaw.  Senior  Executives  Asso- 
ciation. P.O.  Box  7610.  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

B.  Senior  Executives  Association.  P.O  Box 
7610.  Ben  Franklin  Station.  Washington. 
D.C.  20044. 


D.  (6)  $11,874.50    E.  (9)  $382.67. 


A.  Karen  Dolmatch  Shaw,  BankAmerica 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  BankAmerica 
Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $175.50.    E.  (9)  $566.82. 

A.  Luther  W.  Shaw.  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. Suite  514.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.    E.  (9)  $119.50. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  900S.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  900S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlas  Minerals  Division.  P.O.  Box  1207. 
Moab.  Utah  84532. 

D.  (6)  $719. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  900S.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645,  Grand  Cayman  Islands,  British  West 
Indies. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  900S.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Grain  St  Barge  Co.,  5100 
Oakland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  900S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

D.  (6)  $973. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  St  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  900S.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303  East.  Room  23.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  St  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  900S,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  900S,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds,  Box  1.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  900S,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,355.    E.  (9)  $38.50. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  St  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  900S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,804.    E.  (9)  159.55. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
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B.  Champion  International  Corp.,  1875  I 
Street.  Suite  540.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Shea  de  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Chancellor  Corp.,  31  Milk  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  02109. 

A.  Shea  &  Oould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes. 
II  American  Bank  Building.  621  Northwest 
Morrison  Street,  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

E.  (9)  $56.46. 

A.  Shea  &  Oould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc..  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco.  100  DePorest  Avenue.  East 
Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 

E.  (9)  $38.18. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc.,  3600  Northwest 
82d  Avenue.  Miami.  Pla.  33166. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Maureen  Shea,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,562.52.    E.  (9)  $81.60. 

A.  Shearman  A  Sterling,  53  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Amory  Houghton.  Sr..  et  al. 

A.  Shearman  St  Sterling,  153  East  53d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $1,215. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $12,002.31. 

A.  John  P.  Sheffey,  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead 
Way.  P.O.  Box  1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $545.40. 

A.  Jonathan  R.  Sheiner.  4  Irving  Place. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $512.50. 

A.  Debra  K.  Shelton.  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $85.20. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff.  1126  Woodward 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Wyman  Family,  c/o  Frank  H.  Wyman, 
375  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $299.58. 

A.  Michael  S.  Sherman,  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  911.  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 


B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
911,  Washington.  D.C.  20815. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman.  The  Penn  Central 
Corp..  1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  502.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Penn  Central  Corp..  245  Park 
Avenue,  44th  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shippee.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  Suite  800,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite 
800,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp. 

A.  Mary  Frances  Shlagel,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,550.    E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Debbie  Leilani  Shon,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,394.40.    E.  (9)  $47.25. 

A.  G.  Scott  Shotwell.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Richard  G.  Shoup,  Union  Pacific  Corp., 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600  S,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $912.65. 

A.  Norman  D.  Shutler.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co..  4213  N. 
Temple  City  Boulevard.  El  Monte,  Calif. 
91731. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $3,164.41. 

A.  Candice  J.  Shy.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.    E.  (9)  $1,361.24. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
N.  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  368,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  1470.  Decatur.  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  368,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Can-American  Corp.,  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55431. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  St  Associates,  Inc.,  400 
North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  368.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  City  of  Kansas  City,  Mo..  City  Hall. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106. 


D.  (6)  $9,999.99    E.  (9)  $671.10. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  St  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  368.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Couzens  Distribution  System.  6600 
South  River  Road.  Hodgkiiis.  111.  60525. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  St  Associates.  Inc..  400 
N.  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  368.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Twin  City  Barge,  Inc.,  222  West  Grand 
Avenue,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55075. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Richard  H.  Siemsen,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $2,017.29. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Sieracki.  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Suite  514. 
Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $63.42. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Sigelman,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  Silbergeld.  Consumers  Union, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y. 
10550. 

D.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  David  Silver,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $112.50. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1717  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $284.88.    E.  (9)  $2,758.05. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Silverglade,  Center  for  Sci- 
ence in  the  Public  Interest,  1755  S  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
est, 1755  S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Barbara  Silverman.  2500  DeKalb  Pike, 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Stock  Exchange,  86  Trinity 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Champion  Inc.  Corp.,  One  Landmark 
Square,  Stamford,  Connecticut  06921. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $11,088.41.    E.  (9)  $459.47. 

A.  Silverstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  HWL  Properties,  5530  Corbln  Avenue, 
Suite  245.  Tarzana,  Calif.  91356. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America,  100  Uni- 
versal City  Plaza,  Universal  City,  Calif. 
91608. 

A.  Silverstein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Silverstein  St  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gary  D.  Slmms,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mark  Simon,  Food  and  Beverage 
Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  and  Beverage  Trades  Dept.,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $401.95. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Simpkins,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $375.63. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Simpkins,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,302.60.    E.  (9)  $142.04. 

A.  C.  Kyle  Simpson.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $1,543.49. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer,  Soap  St  Detergent  As- 
sociation, 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  Soap  &  Detergent  Association,  475 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Richard  L.  Sinnott.  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Oakland,  66  Jack  London 
Square,  Oakland.  Calif.  94604. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Richard  L.  Sinnott  &  Co..  2021  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  306.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.      . 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1950  Frank- 
lin Street,  Oakland.  Calif.  94607 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Donald  E.  Sinville,  227  North  Street, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03104. 


B.  Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester.  N.H.  03105. 
D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  St  Flom, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06404. 

A.  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  St 
Flom,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines,  P.O.  Box 
12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77107. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Skadden,  Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  & 
Flom,  One  Rodney  Square,  P.O.  Box  636, 
Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171;  and  Mead  Corp..  Court- 
house Plaza  Northeast.  I>ayton.  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Gregg  P.  Skall.  Blum  St  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association,  P.O. 
Box  564.  Mattoon.  111.  61983. 

A.  Angela  G.  Skelton,  North  Carolina  Pe- 
troleum Council.  P.O.  Box  167,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  J.  Skinner,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion, Inc.,  12601  Twinbrook  Parkway,  Rock- 
ville,  Md.  20852. 

D.  (6)  $2,504.05.    E.  (9)  $13.65. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  MobU  Oil 
Corp.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ruth  L.  Sky.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  2211  Congress  Street.  Portland, 
Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  2211 
Congress  Street,  Portland,  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6)  $157.50.    E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  PhUlips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  F.  Slatinshek  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1102 
Belle  Vista  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Matthew  B.  Slepin,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  805,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Housing  Coop- 
eratives, 1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  805, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $99.07.    E.  (9)  $16.09. 

A.  Small    Business    Legislative    Council, 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $432.16. 

A.  Peter  Small  St  Associates.  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  William  M.  Mercer,  Inc..  1211  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Stephan  K.  Small.  Suite  3212.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 


D.  (6)  $1,828.13. 


A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterway  Committee. 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    " 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Goldman  Sachs,  55  Broad  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)$l,50a 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Republic  of  South  Africa,  3051  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $161.65. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $143.22. 

A.  James  R.  Smircina,  P.O.  Box  44101. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co., 
P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  SheU  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Catherine  Smith,  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  530  Seventh 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,142.76. 

A.  Catherine  S.  Smith,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  No.  209,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  No. 
209,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $276.79. 

A.  Charles  Ronald  Smith,  Diamond  Sham- 
rock Corp..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.,  717  North 
Harwood  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $417. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  St  Textile  Workers  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $3,964.48.    E.  (9)  $158.75. 

A.  J.  KenneUi  Smith,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 
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A.  Kathleen  Gramp  Smith,  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  P.  Smith,  New  Yorli  State 
Bankers  Association,  485  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  Yorli,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  New  Yoric  State  Barkers  Association, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $178.05. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C  20005 

b.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $16.50. 

A.  Robert  T.  Smith  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $87.04. 

A.  Sidney  O.  Smith,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  35  Broad  Street,  Suite  1200,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  30335. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  for  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.. 
60604. 

D.  (6)  $224. 

A.  Talbott  C.  Smith,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $149.60. 

A.  William  H.  Smith,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  the  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $143.98. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth.  Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Peter  Leigh  Snell,  David  Vienna  Asso- 
ciates, 510  C  Street  NE.,  No.  100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
306,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.47.    E.  (9)  $175.12. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108  (for:  Lion  Lines,  Ltd..  1178  Millington 
Road.  Schenectady,  N.Y.  12309.) 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza.  Boston,  Mass. 
02108  (for:  Massachusetts  Construction  In- 
dustry Council  Truck  Weight  Committee, 
c/o  R.  Barton  Rosenfeld  Concrete,  Box  E, 
Milford,  Mass.  01757). 

E.  (9)  $134.20. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108  (for:  SCA  Services,  Inc.,  60  Stete 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109). 

E.  (9)  $94.39. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  No. 
1610.  1700  North  Moore  Street,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  9100  East  Flair 
Drive,  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc..  No. 
1610.  1700  North  Moore  Street,  Arlington, 
Va  22209. 

B.  DSP,  Inc.,  1700  North  Moore  Street. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Snyder  <b  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  No. 
1610,  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Gould.  Inc..  Gould  Meadows.  Rolling 
Meadows,  111.  60008. 

A.  Charles  W.  Snyder,  6000  Clewerwall 
Drive,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services,  Inc.,  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  703,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,696.63. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder.  United  Transportation 
Union.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  704. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John  M.  Snyder.  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Suite  205.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Bellefield  Office  Park. 
1601  114th  Street  SE..  Suite  151.  Bellevue. 
Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. P.O.  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $34,125.80.    E.  (9)  $13,294.40. 

A.  Michael  L.  Solomon,  5726  Thomas 
Edison  Court,  Alexandria,  Va.  22310. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,235.17. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Somers,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union.  Suite  510.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $417.85. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer,  Jr.,  Council  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)  $8.20. 

A.  S.  L.  Sommer  &  Associates,  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2300.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,152. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom.  American  Acad- 
emy of  Ophthalmology.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  901.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  901,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse.  1050  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Port 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Poplar.  Mont. 
59255. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers  &  Sachse.  1050  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe,  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation,  Fort  Washakie.  Wyo. 
82514. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  &  Sachse,  1050  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak.  58538. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associ- 
ation, 10  Duncaruion  Court,  Glen  Lakes, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$210. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Distillers, 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10106. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  George  Spiegel,  Spiegel  &  McDiarmid, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Kiely  Boulevard.  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  95051 
and  the  Cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley. 
Healdsburg,  Lodi,  Lampoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding, Roseville,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah,  Califor- 
nia and  associate  member  Plumas-Sierra 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Spiegel  &  McDiarmid.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Kiely  Boulevard.  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  95051 
etal. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpiUer,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Frederick  C.  Spreyer.  Pacific  Re- 
sources. Inc..  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  540. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc.,  733  Bishop 
Street,  P.O.  Box  3379,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  No.  604,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Italy.  Inc.,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Spain.  Inc..  21  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists, 
515  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Painesville,  Ohio  Mllbum 
Building  Painesville,  Ohio  44077. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, Nail  Avenue  at  63d  Street.  P.O.  Box 
1906  Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66222. 

D.  (6)  $21,385.15.    E.  (9)  $167.48. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  &  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Wrestling  Federation, 
405  West  Hall  of  Fame  Avenue,  Stillwater, 
Okla. 

A.  John  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, 645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $288. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $181.49. 

A.  Robert  W.  Staley,  800  West  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

E.  (9)  $1,768.35. 

A.  Mitchel  Stanfield,  The  Coastal  Corp., 
Suite  205,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 


D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $29.25. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  McDermott  Inc..  P.O.  Box  60035.  New 
Orleans.  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)  $62.75. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co..  465  Bernardo 
Avenue.  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043. 

D.  (6)  $  197.39 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Offshore  Industry  Committee,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $64.87. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fred  J.  RusseU.  P.p.  Box  54228.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90054. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superllte  Builders  Supply,  Inc.,  4150 
West  Tumey,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85019. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4240,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $123.62. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stanton,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  U.S.,  Inc., 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  U.S..  Inc.,  300  New  Center 
BuUdlng,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $709.50. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark.  Suite  321,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
Plaza,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Robert  R.  Statham.  Robert  R.  Statham 
&  Associates,  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Conunlttee  for  Commercial  Energy 
Conservation,  No.  604,  1000  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  D.  SUtton,  2130  Oaks  Drive, 
Hillsborough,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin,  Taft,  Stettlnlus  St 
Holllster,  1800  Massachusette  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(For:  American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Associ- 
ation. 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.) 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin,  Taft,  Stettlnlus  & 
Holllster,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincmnatl,  Ohio  45202 
(For:  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 1110  Spring  Street.  Sliver  Spring.  Md. 
20910.) 

D.  (6)  $12,328.75.    E.  (9)  $737.27. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin,  Taft,  Stettlnlus  & 
Holllster,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(For:  Special  Committee  for  Workplace 
Product  Liability  Reform.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  708.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

A.  John  L.  Steele.  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  &  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Theodore  Stein.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conunon  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,311.83. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Coruiecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75.40.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 1510  Jarvls  Avenue.  Elk  Grove  Vil- 
lage, lU.  60007. 

D.  (6)  $85.56.    E.  (9)  $16.74. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  L  Street  NW.  SuiU  303,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,315.54. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $434.24. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee.  Suite  800.  1250 
Coimecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  D.  (6)  $1,275.    E.  (9)  $15.50. 

A.  Richard  W.  Sternberg,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)$115. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward.  7957  Reverma 
Lane.  Springfield.  Va.  22153. 

B.  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co..  Puget 
Power  Bldg.,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $359.48. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward,  7957  Revenna 
Lane,  Springfield,  Va.  22153. 

B.  Vitro  Engineering  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  296. 
Richland,  Wash.  99352. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stientjes,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)$13. 

A.  LaVeme  StlU.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $303.75.    E.  (9)  $28.91. 

A.  John  W.  StUlwagon,  Coffee,  Sugar  dc 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade 
Center,  8th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10048. 
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B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  8th  Floor.  New  York. 
NY.  10048. 

E.  (9)  $176.61. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc..  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  724A.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,929.    E.  (9)  $977.69. 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vison  &  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (For: 
Continental  Resources  Company). 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (For: 
Slurry  Transport  Association). 

D.  (6)  $2,275. 

A.  Adam  D.  Stolpen,  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc., 
1101  30th  Street  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc..  69  Wheeler  Drive. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06926. 

A.  George  W.  Stone,  National  Farmers 
Union,  Denver,  Colo.  80251,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  Denver  Colo. 
80251;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $24.65. 

A.  Richard  B.  Storey,  455-B  Carlisle 
Drive.  Hemdon.  Va.  22070. 

B.  International  Military  Club  Executives 
Association.  455-B  Carlisle  Drive,  Hemdon. 
Va.  22070. 

A.  M.  Elizabeth  Stotler.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producrs  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Ros  Stovall.  451  South  Indiana  Street, 
Mooresville,  Ind.  46158. 

B.  Protect  the  Innocent.  Inc.,  451  South 
Indiana  Street,  Morresville,  Ind.  46158. 

A.  Alan  B.  Stover,  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $23.50 

A.  William  M.  Stover,  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  E.  Strachan.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Personnel  Consultants,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  15th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Personnel 
Consultants,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  15th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Stradley.  Ronon,  Stevens  &  Young. 
1100  One  Franklin  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19102. 


B.  Milllken  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1926,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

A.  Terrence  D.  Straub,  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street.  PltUburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$293.    E.  (9)$356. 

A.  Richard  H.  Streeter.  1729  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,348.43. 

A.  Stroock  &.  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  Inc..  160  Water  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)  $17. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  Bi  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemolimpex,  P.O.  Box  121.  H-1305. 
Budapest,  Hungary. 

D.  (6)  $2,184.20. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chinoln,  To  utca  1-5.  H-1045,  Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

D.  (6)  $2,184.20. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &,  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Coach  Corp..  2428  East  12th 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90021. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mrs.  Patsy  Perry.  70  Glen  Cove  Road, 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Adminis- 
tration, 734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tenant-owned  Apartment  Association, 
Inc.,  12  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $13.50. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson/Amerlcan  Express  Inc.,  14 
Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chica- 
go. 111.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  NASBIC,  618  Wash- 
ington Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Sturgeon,  182  Crater  Lane, 
Kensington,  Conn.  06037. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 

D.  (6)  $934.60.    E.  (9)  $668.43. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55440. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Beauregard.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $9,790. 


A.  Sullivan  St  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc.,  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10270. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bache  Group,  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goldman,  Sachs  Si  Co..  55  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $4.90. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  INCO  Limited.  Toronto-Dominion 
Centre.  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada  M5K  1E3. 

A.  Harold  R.  Sullivan,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$900. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  No.  724A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc.  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  No.  724A,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $138.39. 

A.  Mary  Beth  Sullivan.  923  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $929.26. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation, AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,343.49. 

A.  Richard  C.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign, 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Suite  409,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Scott  K.  Sullivan,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Goveniment 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,670.30. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Fourth  and 
Smithfield,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230.  Washing- 
ton Mutual  Savings  Bank,  1101  Second 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 

E.  (9)  $123.79. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc..  9221  Ward 
Parkway  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64114. 
D.  (6)  $5,342.05.    E.  (9)  $404.17. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Summers.  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$940.    E.  (9)$20S. 

Peter  B.  Summerville,  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $46.65. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  Cairo.  Egypt. 
D.  (6)  $18,474.50.    E.  (9)  $715. 

A.  Surrey  Si  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bench  Ad  Co..  4943  East  Slauson 
Avenue.  Maywood  Calif.  90270. 

D.  (6)$560.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasa,  Zaire. 

D.  16)  $625.    E.  (9)  $838.33. 

A.  Surrey  Si  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pietro  Beretta,  S.P.A.,  25063  Gardone 
V.T.  Italy. 

A.  Surrey  Si  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Walter  E.  Heller  International  Corp.. 
105  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Susman.  Stem.  Lurie,  Sheehan,  Popkin 
Si  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mc.  63105. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  Susman.  Stem,  Lurie,  Sheehan,  Popkin 
Si  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St. 
LouU,  Mo.  63105. 

B.  Medland  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Susman,  Stem,  Lurie,  Sheehan,  Popkin 
Si  Chevnitz,  7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

B.  The  Valley  Line. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  Si  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp., 
511  Westminster  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
471,  Sandersville,  Ga.  31082. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  International.  500  City  Parkway 
West.  Orange.  Calif.  92667. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Camegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
140  Garden  Street.  Hartford.  Conn,  06115. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Associ- 
ation. 307  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $67.65. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners, 
11222  Silverleaf  Drive,  Fairfax  SUtion,  Va. 
22039. 

D.  (6)  $1,102.12.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  Si  Chemicals  Corp.. 
299  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Equifax  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30302. 

D.  (6)  $1,161.25    E.  (9)  $136.23. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  Si  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Flathead  Joint  Board  of  Control,  Route 
2,  Box  69,  Molese,  Mont.  59824. 

E.  (9)  $20.60. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Freeport 
Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hagan  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  309. 
Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  G.  Hagan.  P.O.  Box  45.  Lignum. 
Va.  22726. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  Thorrtall  Street, 
Edison,  N.J.  08817. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Oil  Consumers  Group.  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,709.25.    E.  (9)  $279. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  Si  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2321  Anderson  Avenue.  Manhattan. 
Kans.  66502;  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  FKB  Insurance  Co..  Manhattan. 
Kans.  66502. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  120  South  Hubbard  Lane.  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  40207;  FB  Insurance  Co..  120 
South  Hubbard  Lane.  Louisville.  Ky.  40207. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  Si  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Liberty  Corp.,  Box  789,  Greenville,  S.C. 
29602. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Lifetime  Communities,  Inc.,  2740  Beach 
Boulevard.  Suite  202.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
32207. 

D.  (6)  $21,255.75.    E.  (9)  $82.24. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Loyal  Trust.  1401  Elm  Street.  Dallas. 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mrs.  A.  Lester  Marx.  P.O.  Box  2700. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96765. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  1295  SUte  Street.  Springfield.  Mass. 
01111. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mullite  Co.  of  America.  Andersonville. 
Ga.  31711. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  Si  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
520  Broad  Street.  Newark.  N.J.  07107. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  Si  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York,  1740  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  Si  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co.. 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Plaza.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
68175. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Compa- 
nies, Suite  1060,  Tower  Place.  3340  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE..  AtlanU.  Ga.  30326. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $50.82. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Lib- 
erty Park,  Frazer,  Pa.  19355. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02117. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nord  Resources  Corp..  Die  Town  Park. 
29  Iron  Gate  Drive.  Dayton.  Ohio  45459. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  78,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205; 
Southem  Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  P.O.  1985,  Jackson.  Miss.  39205;  Missis- 
sippi Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 
Jackson.  Miss.  39205. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Louis  H.  Strauss,  Room  500.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)$9  67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Benjamin  J.  and  Hugh  McMaster  Tar- 
button.  P.O.  Box  269.  Sandersvllle,  Ga. 
31082. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Sutherland.  Aablll  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Thiele  Kaolin  Co..  Kaolin  Road,  San- 
dersville.  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $1,431.62.    E.  (9)  $48.23. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  130  East  Washington  Street.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46204;  United  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co..  130  East  Washington 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mrs.  Edna  Winston,  525  Palm  Drive, 
Golden  Isles  Hallandale,  Pla.  33009. 

D.  (6)  $659.65.    E.  (9)  $9.67. 

A.  Donnae  Sutherlln,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  17  West  Marlcet  Street, 
Suite  341,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sutin,  Thayer  &  Browne.  P.O.  Box 
1945,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.  87103. 

B.  Taxation  &  Revenue  Department,  P.O. 
Box  630.  Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.  87509. 

D.  (6)  $2,065.    E.  (9)  $1,050.55. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Suttle,  1741  T  Street  NW., 
No.  104.  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electron- 
ics Engineers.  Inc.,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,440.    E.  (9)$492. 

A.  Pranlc  S.  Swain.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
SW..  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  11212  Farmland 
Drive,  Rockville,  Md.  20852. 

B.  Harris  Corp.,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.    E.  (9)  $2,761.93. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $15,378.99. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney.  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

A.  Rosemarie  Sweeney.  American  Acade- 
my of  Family  Physicians.  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  W.  SW..  Suite  2970,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $1,787.76.    E.  (9)  $747.97. 

A.  Donald  R.  Sweitzer,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerlis, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployees. 825  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship   Clerics.   Freight   Handlers,   Ex- 


press  ti   Station   Employees,    3   Research 
Place,  RockvUle,  Md.  20850. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,005. 

A.  Russell  A.  SwlndeU,  P.O.  Box  2635.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
P.O.  Box  2635.  Raleigh,  N.C.  27602. 

D.  (6)  $703.75    E.  (9)  $672.70. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  HoUister,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
for:  American  Hospital  Association,  444 
North  Capitol  Street.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $9.34. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  American  Hot  Dip  Galvanlzers  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20005.) 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange.  205  Dixie 
Terminal  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.) 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Hanna-Barbera  Productions,  Inc.,  3400 
Cahuenga  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90068.) 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Hanna-Barberas  Marlneland,  Box  937, 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  90274.) 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation, 1110  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910.) 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Miami  Conservancy  District,  38  East 
Monument  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402.) 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Special  Committee  for  Workplace 
Product  Liability  Reform,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.) 

D.  (6)  $3,650.    E.  (9)  $64.65. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  <fc  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.,  1718  Young 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45210.) 

D.  (6)  $5,300. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Telephone  and  Data  Systems,  Inc.  79 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  l\\.  60603.) 

E.  (9)  $664.25. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Werner  Von  Clemm,  214  East  17th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003.) 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  St  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 
(For:  Washington,  Magazine,  Inc.,  c/o 
Frank,  Bernstein  Conaway  St  Goldman,  2 
Hopkins  Plaza.  1300  Mercantile  Bank  St 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md  21201.) 

D.  (6)  $187.50.    E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Joe  Tallakson.  Suite  421.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sense,  Inc.  (For  Qulnault  Indian 
Nation)  Suite  421,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,301.03.    E.  (9)  $5,172.99. 

A.  Susan  Tannenbaum.  2030  M  Street 
NW..  Third  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,312.50.    E.  (9)  $128.15. 

A.  Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,474.    E.  (9)  $28.80. 

A.  William  M.  Tartlkoff,  Investment  Com- 
pany Institute,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $272.25.    E.  (9)  $254.49. 

A.  Dan  C.  Tate.  National  Broadcasting 
Co..  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  A.  Taylor  III,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Independent  Insurers,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  No.  401,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clayton  Taylor,  One  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp.,  One  McDonald's 
Plaza,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  St  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Central  States  Health  &  Life  Co.  of 
Omaha.  Box  34350,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68134. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  St  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Contracting 
Practices.  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  Cummlngs  &  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Conoco.  Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $58,826.66. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  &  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Multi-State  Conununlcatlons.  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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D.  (6)  $6,150. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  St  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Peggy  Taylor,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,944.10.    E.  (9)  $478.73. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)$382. 

A.  B.  W.  Teague.  Central  Power  St  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121.  Corpus  Christl,  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  St  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.  78403. 

A.  Telecause,  c/o  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd, 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100,000.    E  (9)  $50,000. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates  Inc.  (For:  The 
National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses,  Inc.)  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500    E.  (9)$I70. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler.  Paul  M.  Tendler  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1001 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paul  M.  Tendler  Associates.  Inc.  (For: 
Rasch  Elektronik  Albert  Einstein.  Strabe  18 
6074  Rodermark  2.  West  Germany.) 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$100 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra.  Southern  Furni- 
ture Manufacturers  Association/National 
Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers.  918 
16th  Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $624.58. 

A.  Edward  F.  Terrar,  Jr.,  Room  400,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Tesun.  Inc. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Textron  Inc.,  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

E.  (9)  $11,925.74. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Casson,  Calllgaro  &  Mutryn,  2600  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (For: 
Humana,  Inc.,  1  Riverfront  Plaza,  Louisville, 
K.Y.  40201.) 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Associ- 
ation, 200  Northeast  28th  Street,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  73105. 

D.  (6)  $2,850. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  424,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care.  Inc..  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 
D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  E.  Wayne  Thevenot,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards,  25th  and  McGee 
Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo  64108. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  St  Scheer,  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Suite  1128.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  St  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  St  Scheer,  Suite 
1128,  1120  Cormectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  St  Sons,  Inc.,  375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Craig  G.  Thibaudeau,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes  Thles,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  13th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee— Pro-Llfe,  986  Vicar  Lane,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95117. 

D.  (6)  $175.    E.  (9)  $149.11. 

A.  38th  Pro  Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  8654  Bonview  Terrace. 
Willlamsvllle.  N.Y.  14221. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$84. 

A.    39th    Congressional    District    Action 
Committee.  RD  2.  Allegany,  N.Y.  14706. 
D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)  $51.12. 

A.  36th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee— ProLife,  129  Belmont  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  14223. 

D.  (6)  $84.    E.  (9)  $119.78. 

A.  Edlu  J.  Thorn,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $105.92. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas,  1522  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges,  1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
828,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas,  1740  Franklin 
Street,  Apt.  3,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Patricia  Thomas,  1016  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
Dloyees,  1016  16th  Street  NW,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Robert  L.  Thomas.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.  1319 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  1319  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson,  American  Association 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road,  Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson,  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 11325  Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214, 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

A.  Gary  C.  Thompson,  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  St  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $3,650. 

A.  James  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Cormectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,848.86. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson.  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago, 
111.  60064. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Roger  G.  Thompson,  1701  Central 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co.,  1701  Central 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,296.68. 

A.  Vlckl  L.  Thompson,  San  Diego  Gas  St 
Electric  Co.,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  517,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  St  Electric  Co.,  101  Ash 
Street,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  W.  Reid  Thompson,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20068. 
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D.  (6)  $114.59. 


A.  William  D.  Thompson.  Lear  Siegler. 
Inc.,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2158.  Sante 
Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $176.61. 

A.  Cynthia  L.  Thornburg.  American  Meat 
Institute.  P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007  (1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.). 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$125. 

A.  James  L.  Thorne.  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co..  P.O. 
Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  William  R.  Thomhill,  P.O.  Box  2511. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  Termeeo. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $41.07.    E.  (9)  $118.86. 

A.  D.  Whitney  Thornton  II.  Bowman 
Conner.  Touhey  &  Thornton.  P.C.  2828 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Flyer  Industries  Ltd.,  Box  245,  Trans- 
cona  P.O..  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 
R2C  3T4. 

D.  <6)  $543.75.    E.  (9)  $44.24. 

A.  Gil  Thrum.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $65.61. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Tice,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Pindlay,  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tichenor  HI.  A.  H.  Robins 
Co.,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1104. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  1407  Cummings 
Drive.  Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $785.    E.  (9)  $71. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tidwell,  The  Consumer  Bank- 
ers Association.  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  1200,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 
1300  North  17th  Street.  Suite  1200.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $6,960.51. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tiemey,  Transportation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1107.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp..  4000 
Town  Center.  15th  Floor.  Southfield,  Mich. 
48075. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education. 
Room  520.  Michigan  National  Tower,  Lan- 
sing. Mich.  48909. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Con-Serv.  Inc..  451  Hunger- 
ford  Drive.  Suite  205,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  900  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southland-Arizona  Colleges,  3160  West 
Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90020. 

A.  Roger  Tilles.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48202. 

A.  Wallace  F.  Tillman,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Martin  R.  Tilson,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

E.  (9)  $297.14. 

A  C.  H.  Timberlake,  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, One  Mercantile  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63101. 

D.  (6)  $937.50.    E.  (9)  $85.14. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $975. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Miami,  Fla.  33148. 

D.  (6)  $637.50. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fllmways.  Inc.,  2049  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  P.O.  Box  57,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, 10995  Laconte  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $2,650. 


B.  Major  League  Baseball,  75  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Middle  South  Services,  Inc.,  Box  61000, 
New  Orleans.  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $262.50. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va  2220JJ. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $262.50. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1045. 
Skokie.  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $637.50. 

A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Mike  Tiner,  United  Food  &  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,961.56.    E.  (9)  $442.10. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton.  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $541.96. 

A.  Eben  S.  Tlsdale,  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $123.50. 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc..  Route  2,  Box  89. 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  912, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,464.54. 

A.  James  R.  Tobin.  Becton  Dickinson  & 
Co..  Mack  Centre  Drive,  Paramus,  N.J. 
07652. 

B.  Becton  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Mack  Centre 
Drive,  Paramus,  N.J.  07652. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Timmons  and  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Warren  D.  Toburen.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW. 
Suite  207,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $476. 

A.  David  G.  Todd,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Todd,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  William  R.  Tolley.  Jr.,  Harris  Corp.. 
Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

E.  (9)  $9.25. 

A.  Wanda  Townsend.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.75. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  TRAIN.  Suite  200.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Tralnor,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $980. 

A.  Jeilrey  B.  Trammell.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007  (for:  General  Telephone  and  Elec- 
tronics). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007  (for:  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  The  Power  House.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for:  Management  In- 
sighte.  Inc.),  3255  Grace  Street  NW..  The 
Power  House.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007  (for:  Motorola). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  The  Power  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007  (for:  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting). 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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A.  Hubert  Travaille.  Potlatch  Corp..  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3591,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Paula  C.  Treat,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Tremmel.  Inc..  5908  Ross- 
more  Drive  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Bums  and  Roe.  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$677.    E(9)$138. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trlbbe.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $245. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Trlsko.  9817  Rosensteel 
Avenue.  SUver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Stem  Bros..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  8.  Parkers- 
burg.  W.  Va.  26101. 

D.  (6)  $12,370.    E.  (9)  $7,417. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr.,  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $11,875.    E.  (9)  $178. 

A.  George  G.  Troutman,  Bell  Helicopter 
Textron  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  P.O.  Box  482. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex..  76101 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Trueblood  401  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan     Avenue,     Chicago,     111.     60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,883.86. 

A.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif..  94105. 

E.  (9)  $3,179.24. 

A.  Philip  J.  Tullmleri.  Jr..  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,201.11.    E.  (9)  $3,568.97. 

A.  Brian  Turner,  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  I>epartment.  APL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,162.50. 

A.  Richard  F.  Turney.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney,  McCamant  &  Tumey,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  W.  Glenn  Tussey.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 


A.  Carl  R.  Tuvin  Tuvin  Associates.  Asso- 
ciate. 1302  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  203. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  John  Guttenberg.  Guttenberg  Asso- 
ciate. Inc..  Suite  401.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  (for  North  American 
Telephone  Association). 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Carl  R.  Tuvin.  Tuvin  Associates.  1302 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  John  Guttenberg.  P.  Guttenberg  Asso- 
ciate. Inc..  Suite  401.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  203.  Washington.  D.C.  (For  20th  Cen- 
tury Fox  Film  Corp). 

D.  (6)  $3,000 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedle.  Scientific  Appara- 
tus Makers  Association.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Edgar  H.  Twine.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Jerry  Udell.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Guaranty  Financial  Corp., 
1430  Southwest  Broadway,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon.  Warm 
Springs.  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $11.40. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302.  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Public  Utility  Tax  Committee, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street,  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Spl-uell  Development  Corp..  6525  Bel- 
crest  Road.  Suite  200.  Hyattsville,  Md. 
20782. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1600  Southwest  Taylor,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $17.10. 

A.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 
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A.  United  Action  for  Animals.  Inc..  205 
East  42  Street.  New  Yorlc.  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,689.11    E.  (9)  $1,689.11. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $18,421.81. 

A.  United  Presh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 727  North  Washington  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 

E.  (9)  $1,156.72.    D.  (6)  $498.22. 

A.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
E.  (9)  $5,647.97. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,908.75    E.  (9)  $5,021.67. 

A.  United  SUtes  Industrial  Council.  Real- 
tors Building:  Third  Floor.  306  Gay  Street. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 

E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Waclier  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

E.  (9)  $187,441.72. 

A.  U.S.  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. Inc..  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.  E.    (9)  $29,596.47. 

A.  Lloyd  N.  Unsell.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $46. 

A.  Marian  S.  Urnikis,  American  Banlcers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Banlcers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jacic  J.  Valenti.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  David  T.  Van  Camp.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Richard  A.  Van  Deuren.  Reinhart 
Boemer,  Vaii  Deuren,  Norrls  &  Rieselbach. 
S.C,  111  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  1800, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

B.  National  Employee  Benefits  Institute, 
451  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $274.22. 

A.  Van  Fleet  Associates.  National  Press 
Building,  Suite  890.  529  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Cadillac  Gage.  P.O.  Box  1027.  Warren, 
Minn.  48090. 

D.  (6)  $1,155.    E.  (9)  $53.35. 

A.  C.  D.  Van  Houweling.  P.O.  Box  69.  Cen- 
treville.  Va.  22020. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  P.O. 
Box  10383.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $70.25 

A.  Van  Ness.  Peldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,   1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 


NW..    Seventh    Floor.    Washington.    D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007 

B.  American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,025. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  Ltd.,  1950 
Franklin  Street,  Oakland.  Calif.  94610. 

D.  (6)  $5,495.    E.  (9)  $92.95. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  Barrow. 
Alftjgtefl., 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)$14. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
(For  General  Public  Utilities.  100  Interpace 
Parkway.  Parslppany,  N.J.  07054.) 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Committee  on  Status  and  Transition. 
Seventh  Palauan  Legislature.  P.O.  Box  8. 
Koror.  Palau.  Western  Caroline  Islands 
96940. 

D.  (6)  $1,860.    E.  (9)  $64.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $193.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Florida  Agriculture  Coalition,  Inc..  249 
Royale  Palm  Way.  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33480. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2750, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96840. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Peldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Metropolitan  District  Commission, 
Hartford  County,  Conn.,  555  Main  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  New  York  Air.  LaGuardia  Airport, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11317. 

D.  (6)  $5,712.50.    E.  (9)  $224.45. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 


B.  North  Slope  Borough,  P.O.  Box  69. 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 
D.  (6)  $824.50.    E.  (9)  $163. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  St  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Peldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Palm  Beach-Broward  Farmers  Commit- 
tee for  Legislative  Action,  P.O.  Box  396, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.  33435. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal,  Inc..  11823  East 
Slauson  Avenue.  Suite  One.  Santa  Fe 
Springs.  Calif.  90670. 

D.  (6)  $1,887.50.    E.  (9)  $264.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Simp- 
son, Thatcher  &  Bartlett.  One  Battery  Park 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,875.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  Si 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  South  Florida  Tomato  &  Vegetable 
Growers  Association,  P.O.  Drawer  B.B., 
Homestead,  Fla.  33030. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  Si 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Southwest  Winter  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1670,  Immokalle,  Fla. 
33934. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  (Indiana),  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  25  E  Street  Associates.  1220  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$44. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  U.S.  Ethanol  Corp.,  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  Suite  5004.  New  York.  N.Y.  10174. 

D.  (6)  $1,975.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 
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B.  Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc.,  Liberty  Lane, 
Hampton.  N.H.  03842. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  St, 
Levenberg.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Windfarms,  Ltd.,  639  Front  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $837.50.    E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Gleim  R.  Van  Schooneveld.  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,331.50.    E.  (9)  $909.67. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Vannoy,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $324.30.    E.  (9)  $52. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Vaughan.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $477.10. 

A.  Murle  L.  Vaughan.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Velsicoi  Chemical  Corp..  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 
E,  (9)  $3,997.50. 

A.  Gilda  Ventresca,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capital  Street  NW..  No. 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  606  U. 

D.  (6)  $1,116.94.    E.  (9)  $131.99. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler,  P.O.  Box  2521.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  C.  John  Vermilye,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  000  Grant 
Street.  Pitteburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert.  Bemharci  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  of  the  United  States  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan 
American  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10160. 

D.  (6)  $3,450. 

A.  Werner,  Liipfert,  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L.  Street.  NW.  No.  1100.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036 

B.  Semicondutor  Industry  Association  No.. 
28380  Town  Center  Lane.  No.  155,  Cuperti- 
no, Calif.  96014. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Lux  Corp..  110  Richards  Avenue. 
Norwalk.  Conn.  06854. 

D.  (6)  $393.75. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.    The    Travelers    Corp.,    One    Tower 
Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 
D.  (6)  $6,024.    E.  (9)  $6,024. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins,  (For  American  Gener- 
al Corp).  1101  Coruiectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  (For  Continental  Re- 
sources Co.)  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $14,050.    E.  (9)  $59.25. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  (for  Ray  CuUen)  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  Si  Elkins,  (For  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Corp.)  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,725.    E.  (9)  $184.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  Si  Elkins.  (For  Mitchell  Energy 
and  Development  Corp.)  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  (For  Pelican  Termi- 
nal) 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,125.    E.  (9)  $83.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  (For  Slurry  Transport 
Association)  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,225. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  (For  Texas  Eastem 
Transmission  Corp.)  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige,  1660  L  Street  NW.  No. 
207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vignone.  Goodyear  Tire  St 
Rubber  Co..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio  44316. 

A.  Steven  A.  Villas.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $58.35.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Howard  A.  Vine.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1176  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 


D.  (6)  $2,352. 


A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  MlUer  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Insurance  Co's..  SO  Maiden 
Lane.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Virginia  Association   of  Railway   Pa- 
trons. P.O.  Box  867.  Richmond.  Va.  23207. 
D.  (6)  $156.39.    E.  (9)  $156.39. 

A.  Christopher  N.  Visher.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman.  Reno  St  Cavanaugh  (National 
Housing  Law  Project).  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (9)$39. 

A.  Andrew  Vitali.  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute. 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $74.46. 

A.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

E.  (9)  $1,281.91. 

A.  Ingrid  A.  Voorhees.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  Si  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Individual  An- 
nuity Taxation.  10  Post  Office  Square. 
Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $12,069.31.    E.  (9)  $1,335.84. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Life  and  Casualty  Co..  207 
North  Fifth  Street.  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  58102. 

D.  (6)  $785.75. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  110  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $12,745.    E.  (9)  $576.11. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Canadian  Cablesystems  Ltd..  Toronto 
Dominion  Center.  Toronto.  Canada 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compa- 
nies. 22  Thames  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Aveune  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  I'.ll,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service.  1 133  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6,660.45.    E.  ( 9 )  $209.50. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  J.  Paul  NcNamara,  88  E  Street,  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  43215. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mowsafe  Products.  Inc.,  205  Dearborn 
Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  <te  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Hockey  League,  1221  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 


A.  Vorys, 
Street   NW, 
20036. 

B.  North 
Avenue  of 
10036. 

A.  Vorys. 
Street  NW 
20036. 

B.  Ohio 
East  Broad 

E.  (9)  $19. 


Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
.,    No.    1111,   Washington,    D.C. 

American  Soccer  League,  1133 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
No.    1111,    Washington.    D.C. 

Manufacturers  Association,   100 
Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 
09. 


A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Toledo  Trust  Co.,  245  Summit  Drive, 
Toledo  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $4,608.28. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Virginia  State  University,  Petersburg. 
Va.  23803. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wagnalls  Memorial,  150  East  Columbus 
Street,  Lithropolis.  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  850.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,126.25.    E.  (9)  $9.35. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl.  240  Barton  Shore 
Drive.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48105. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1000. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48106. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite.  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.    E.  (9)  $3,449.12. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite.  First  National 
Boston  Corp..  100  Federal  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 


B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron.  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Michigan.  P.O,  Box 
10070,  Lansing,  Mich.  48901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  20037. 

D.  (6)  $639.20. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $494.46. 

A.  Charles  W.  Walker.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  AFL- 
CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  APL-CIO-CLC.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,400. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co..  Bank  of  Oklaho- 
ma Tower.  One  Williams  Center.  Tulsa. 
Okla.  74103  et  al. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  1200  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Peruisylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMAX.  Inc..  Two  Greenwich  Plaza, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  61616, 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth  Regional  Airport,  Tex. 
75261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co.,  American  Lane  1A9. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Chemical,  P.O.  Box  2219,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio  43216. 


D.  (6)  $450. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp..  141 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Container  Corporation  of  America. 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  One  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  C-32222,  Rich- 
mond. Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Moline, 
111.61265. 
D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  A.s.sociates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp..  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60670 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road. 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1777 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  1730  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Genpral  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway,  Parsippany,  N.J..  07054. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics.  Inc.,  301  West 
Indian  School  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85013. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Green- 
way  Plaza  East.  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 
D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co..  2200  W.  Mocking- 
bird Lane.  Dallas.  Tex.  75215. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  and 
Weyerhaeuser  Co..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  Inc..  New  York. 
NY.,  et  al. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Olin  Corp.,  120  Lake  Ridge  Road.  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens  Corning  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Piber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1035, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43666. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc..  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott  Plaza.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Synf  uels  Associates. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tracor,  Inc.,  6500  Tracor  Lane,  Austin, 
Tex.  78721. 


D.  <6>  $500. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc..  605  Third 
Avenue  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washmgton. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6>  $1,075. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  66100. 
Chicago.  III.  60666. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Walker-Hill.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005-3299. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005-3299. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Freeport-McMoRan.  Inc..  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Cari  S.  Wallace.  1800  K  Street  NW..  No 
614.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc.,  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road.  Piscataway,  N.J.  08854. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates,  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc..  416  Whitney  Building.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $6,000    E.  (9)  $3,174.56. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of 
America.  232  B^ast  Capitol  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  20003. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (9)  $9,359.05. 

A.  R.  C.  Wallace.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Rob  Wallace,  203  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Solar  Utilization  Network.  715 
SW.  Morrison.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

D.  (6)  $4,455.    E.  (9)  $1,485. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison 
Avenue..  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  R.  Douglas  Walling.  Jr..  Emerson  Elec- 
tric Co..  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 
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A.  Bonnie  B.  Wan.  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  No 
530.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60671. 

A.  John  F.  Wanamaker,  The  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,699. 

A.  Barbara  Wanner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Ek;onomic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward,  818  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  &  Hostetler,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for: 
Soap  &  Detergent  Association,  475  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOlC). 

A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward,  Jr..  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No  530,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60671. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  E.  Ward,  182  Soundview  Avenue. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America, 
Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $16,487.60.    E.  (9)  $226. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $8,530.    E.  (9)  $233.77. 

A.  Michael  O.  Ware.  Conoco  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Peter  F.  Warker,  TRW  Inc.,  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2700,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner.  Jr.,  DGA  Interna- 
tional, Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Aurbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty, 
Sl'OO  Blagnac,  Prance). 

D.  (6)  $95.90.    E.  (9)  $58.76. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner.  Jr..  DGA  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris,  8  eme 
Prance). 

A.  Christine  M.  Warnke,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers    Institute,    Inc.,    1101    Con- 


necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $65.65. 


A.    Washington    Gas   Light   Co.,    1100 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 
E.  (9)  $127.37. 


H 


A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  7755  East  Marginal  Way, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  La- 
clede Center,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  ( 6 )  $375.    E.  ( 9 )  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  Culver  City,  Calif. 
90230. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516.  St.  Louis  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Raytheon  Co..  141  Spring  Street.  Lex- 
ington. Mass.  02173. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  2230  East  Im- 
perial Highway,  El  Segundo.  Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  TRW,  Inc..  1  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $3S4.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp..  United 
Technologies  Building.  Hartford.  Conn. 
06101. 

D.  (6)  $375. 


B.  Vought  Corp..  P.O.  Box  225907.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75265. 
D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $364.37. 


E.  (9)  $364.37. 


A.  Washington  State  NARAL.  P.O. 
15549.  Seattle.  Wash.  98115. 
D.  (6)  $18,901.89.    E.  (9)  $16,433.29. 


Box 


A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc., 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  Ralph  J.  Watson.  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Rockwell  International,  1745  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $495.    E.  (9)  $221.20. 

A.  Carolyn  Herr  Watts.  1800  Massachu- 
sette  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  George  B.  Watts,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  L.  Watts.  NASBIC,  618  Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  618  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  H.  Watzman.  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, Coal  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,187.50.    E.  $715.88. 

A.  Judith  G.  Waxman.  National  Health 
Law  Program.  1424  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program.  2639 
South  La  Cienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90034. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.78.    E.  (9)  $1,639.38. 

A.  William  J.  Way.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2500.    E.  (9)  $1,449.98. 

A.  William  H.  Weatherspoon.  N.C.  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Raleigh.  N.C. 
27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $953.08. 

A.  Vernon  Weaver.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $52. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Webb.  Kennecott  Corp. 
1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  10  Stamford  Forum. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $167.96. 

A.  Frederick  L.  Webber,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $4,940.    E.  (9)  $517.18. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Paratransit  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  340276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  55  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago.  111.  60604. 

A.  Webster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 
Mott  Foundation  Building.  Flint.  Mich. 
48502. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kidder.  Peabody  &  Co.  Inc..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $16,635.    E.  (9)  $933.40. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges,  c/o  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  350,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $16,000. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penobscot  Nation.  Community  Build- 
ing, Indian  Island,  Maine  04468. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $276.31. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shanska  U.S.A  .  Inc..  8330  Old  Court- 
house Road.  Building  Tycon  2,  Vienna.  Va. 
22180. 

D.  (6)  $9,473.75.    E.  (9)  $999.40. 

A.  Lee  Weddig.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Charles  W.  Wegner,  Jr.,  Professional 
Insurance  Agents,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Suite  202,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents.  400 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $355. 

A.  Edward  L.  Weidenfeld.  McKenna. 
Conner  &  Cuneo.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Joel  A.  Weiss.  Acurex  Solar  Corp..  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  400,  Rosslyi.,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Acurex  Solar  Corp..  1730  North  Lynn 
Street.  Suite  400,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,668.73.    E.  (9)  $293.73. 

A.  Michael  A.  Weiss.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
,Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss.  National  Security 
Traders  Association,  One  World  Trade 
Center.  Suite  4511.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 
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B.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
One  World  Trade  Center.  Suite  4511.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  Judith  H.  Weitz.  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $321.75.    E.  (9)  $20.25. 

A.  L.  H.  Wells.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Donald  G.  Weinert.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Anne  P.  Werner,  Direct  Mall  Marketing 
Association,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  905, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Mall  Marketing  Association,  6 
East  43d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  W.  R.  Werner.  CertalnTeed  Corp.  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CertalnTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860, 
Valley  Forge,  PA  19482. 

A.  Fred  Wertheimer.  2030  M  Street.  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street,  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,064.37    E.  (9)  $559.62. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Arizona 
85621. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  West  Texas  Land  &  Royalty  Owners 
Association.  P.O.  Box  67.  Snyder.  Tex. 
79549. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  805.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  The  Western  Co.  of  North  America. 
P.O.  Box  186,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

E.  (9)  $283.80. 

A.  Western  Radiological  Group,  Suite  2— 
2044  Armacost  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90015. 

E.  (9)  $9,000. 

A.  John  P.  Wetzel,  Jr..  Motorcycle  Indus- 
try Council.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $226.97. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco.  Inc.,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $139.54. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Cos.,  6441  Northwest  Grand 
Boulevard,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73116. 


D.  (6)  $22,500.     E.  (9)  $612.78. 


A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation, 1705  De  Sales  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $74.29 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tosco  Corporation.  1817  Broadway. 
Boulder.  Colo.  80302. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 5.000.    E.  ( 9 )  $79.99. 

A.  Robert  G.  Weymueller.  American  Lung 
Association.  Suite  401.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740 
Broadway.  N^  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $5,600. 

A.  Brian  B.  Whalen.  International  Har- 
vester Co..  401  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. III.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $70.36. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Sun  Co..  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $1,527.88. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  the  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  June  M.  Whelan,  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
1120  20th  Street.  NW.,  Suite  600  South 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $50.97. 

A.  Brenda  J.  White,  140  Park  Place,  Room 
807,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $9,550.06.    E.  (9)  $1,021.89 

A.  Donald  F.  White.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Suite  207.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046  and  Chicago  Mercan- 
tile Exchange,  444  West  Jackson,  Chicago. 
111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $4,200. 

A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  John  Thomas  White  II.  Tenneco  Inc.. 
490  LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 
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B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Bryan  K.  Whitehead.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,360.    E.  (9)  $1,190. 

A.  Alton  W.  Whitehouse.  1750  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  James  Whitman.  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417- 
D49.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  William  P.  Whitsitt.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $265.09. 

A.  David  E.  Whitten.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015- 18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,551.42. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis.  Goldmark  &  Schorr, 
P.S..  500  Maynard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  Mayor  and  city  council,  city  of  Seattle, 
Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann.  American 
Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Guenther  O.  Wilhelm,  Exxon  Corp.. 
1899  L  Street.  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $.90. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006- 
5289. 

B.  State  of  Hawaii.  Department  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies,  P.O.  Box  541,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96809. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817. 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $19,949.50.    E.  (9)  $675.81. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc..  100  Church  Street.  19th 
Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $4,310.50.    E.  (9)  $30.79. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp..  First  National 
Bank  Building.  1300  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97201. 

D.  (6)  $1,866. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
Inc..  202  E  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shee  Atika,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4578,  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  Alaska  99835. 

A.  Windels.  Marx,  Davies  &  Ives,  51  West 
51st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  120  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Harry  G.  Wiles,  II.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association,  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

E.  (9)  $87. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Wilkerson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $685. 

A.  Sandra  L.  Willett,  624  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Consumers.  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  406,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  {9>$40. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Willham,  1750  New  York 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,977.50. 

A.  Barry  Williams,  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers,  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,990.35. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  LTV  Tower.  1525  Elm 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly,  839  IVth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan.  Jr..  500  Neponset 
Avenue.  Dorchester.  Mass.  02122. 

A.  James  H.  Williams,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

A.  Lee  Williams.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


B.   American  Retail   Federation.   1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Lucinda  L.  Williams.  11 11  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  402.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Williams.  Myers  &  Quiggle.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Church  Alliance  for  Clarification  of 
ERISA,  c/o  Mr.  Gary  S.  Nash.  511  North 
Akard  Building,  Suite  311,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75201. 

E.  (9)  $121.65. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams.  United  Airlines. 
1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Betsy  Willson-Messer.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $340.58    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Charlotte  Wilmer.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable.  1820  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CPC  International,  Inc..  International 
Plaza.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G-IV  Children's  Coalition  Room  1100. 
1666  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)$41. 

A.  Bjorg  Opdahl  Wilson,  UNICEF  Infor- 
mation Service,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  331  East  38th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $284. 

A.  Charles  D.  Wilson,  Union  Camp  Corp.. 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  390.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $77.55. 

A.  Dena  L.  Wilson.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1000.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1000,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $84.05. 

A.  Doruile  E.  Wilson,  Husky  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  295  North,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380.  Cody. 
Wyo.  82414. 
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D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $140.18.  f 

A.  James  E.  Wilson.  Jr..  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corp..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  216  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  RMI,  Inc.,  225  West  30th  Street,  Na- 
tional City,  Calif.  92050. 

D.  (6)  $975. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  Room  400.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  William  A.  Wilson  III.  8001  Braddock 
Road,  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Winkelmann.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,307.73. 

A.  Kathleen  J.  Winn.  Pennzoil.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie,  Cities  Service  Gas 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  25128.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73125. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  25128, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises,  Inc.,  59  Gary 
Road,  Sttiinford,  Conn.  06903. 

E.  (9)  $7.25. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp..  9701 
West  Higglns  Road,  Suite  420,  Rosemont. 
111.  60018. 

D.  (6)  $95. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Gould  Inc.,  8550  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111.  60631 

E.  (9)  $420. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. 665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $25.    E.  (9)  $57.25. 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter,  American  Land  Title 
Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alan  M.  Wiseman.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Courthouse  Plaza 
Northeast.  Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

E.  (9)  $4,135. 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall.  Colorado  Rail- 
road Association,  420  Denver  Club  Building. 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 
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B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  420 
Denver  Club  Building.  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Witkowskl.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D,C.  20005. 

B.  Coordinating  Council  on  Manufactured 
Housing  Finance.  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D-.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,564. 

A.  Witkowskl.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Foremost  Insurance  Co.,  5800  Foremost 
Drive  SE..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  49501. 

D.  (6)  $396.50. 

A.  Witkowskl.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Kankakee.  Beaverville  &  Southern 
Railroad  Co..  500  Railroad  Avenue,  Mo- 
mence.  111.  60912. 

A.  Witkowskl,  Weiner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fi- 
nance Association.  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $2,216.50. 

A.  Witkowskl.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Truck  Equipment  Association, 
25900  Greenfield  Road,  Suite  400,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.  48237. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Witte,  910  17th  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  H.  C  Witthaus,  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,774.86. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  the  Trane  Co..  2020 
14th  Street  North.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road,  Lacrosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Don  Womack,  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services  Inc.,  2001 
Bryan  Tower,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,356.    E.  (9)  $116.45. 

A.  Burton  C  Wood.  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)  $3,298. 

A.  Charles  A.  Wood,  National  Fuel  Gas 
Distribution  Corp..  Room  900,  10  Lafayette 
Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Distribution  Corp.,  Na- 
tional Fuel  Gas  Supply  Co..  Penn-York 
Energy  Co.,  Seneca  Resources  Co.,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Co. 

D.  (6)  $71.44.    E.  (9)  $261.90. 

A.  Wilbur  S.  Wood.  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association.  Suite  1204.  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  National  Rural  Carriers'  Association. 
Suite  1204.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  W.  Alan  Woodford.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Diane  Woodruff.  Committee  of  Urban 
Program  Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,361. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  E>GA  International,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (For 
Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty 
31700  Blagnac,  France.) 

M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International.  Inc., 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (For 
European  Aerospace  Corp..  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005.) 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (For 
Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris,  Seme, 
Prance.) 

A.  Richard  P.  Woods.  Pacific  Resources. 
Inc.,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  540,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc.,  733  Bishop  St., 
P.O.  Box  3379,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  Tesoro  Petroleum 
Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  530,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp..  8700  Tesoro 
Drive.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78286. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Edward  A.  Woolley.  720  Fifth  Avenue. 
Suite  605.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  CTI-Container  Transport  Internation- 
al. Inc.,  445  Hamilton  Avenue.  White  Plains, 
N.Y.  10601.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $7,529.76.    E.  (9)  $779.14. 

A.  Linda  Anzalone  Woolley.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Wooten,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  Consol  Plaza. 
1800  Washington  Road.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15241. 

D.  (6)  $372.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $14,642.53.    E.  (9)  $12,473.56. 

A.  William  R.  Worthen.  National  Tax 
Limitation  Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C  20005. 
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B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  <9)$298. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1175.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G-4  Children's  Coalition,  7309  Delfield 
Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,331.05. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Wright,  Jr.,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $2,968.75. 

A.  William  L.  Wright,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  1901 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $59.35. 

A.  Richard  E.  Wyckoff.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $675. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A..  Inc.,  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  703,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edward  R.  Yawn,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $718.83.    E.  (9)  $193.30. 

A.  Kim  Yelton.  8120  Penton  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  8120  Fenton  Street, 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

D.  (6)  $5,229.84.    E.  (9)  $1,622.89. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  G.  Reynolds  Young,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Hugh  P.  Young.  Jr.,  National  Paint  and 
Coatings  Association.  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association, 
1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  Andrew  Young,  Suite  207,  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Judith  A.  Young.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500    E.  (9)  $82.41. 

A.  Thane  Young.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $426.16. 

A.  Betsy  Younkins.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $133.23. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch,  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Harry  M.  Zachem.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.;  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  M.  Zahn,  8001  Braddock  Road, 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $185.    E.  (9)  $478.87. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowsky,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Steven  S.  Zaleznick,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20049. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $25.35. 

A.  Barry  W.  Zander.  6113  Amhurst,  Me- 
tairie.  La.  70003. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp,  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,092.    E.  (9)  $126.94. 

A.  Janice  Zarro.  9  West  57th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 


B.    Avon    Products,    Inc.,    9 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


West    57th 


A.  L.  Andrew  Zausner.  Pennzoil  Co., 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  602,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Philip  P.  Zeldman,  Suite  900,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  American  Business  Conference. 
Suite  209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jerome  M.  Zeifman,  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center,  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center, 
1424  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,910.    E.  (9)  $2,332. 

A.  Laurence  W.  Zoeller,  Burson-Mar- 
steller,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  750-S.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
#750-S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for:  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20006). 

A.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises.  Inc..  59  Gary 
Road.  Stamford,  Conn.  06903. 

D.  (6)  $9,650.    E.  (9)  $593.75. 

A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  757  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,800,    E.  (9)  $70.35. 

A.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006- 
3959. 

B.  Republic  Airlines.  Inc.,  7500  Airline 
Drive,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55450. 

D.  (6)  $3,174.    E.  (9)  $3,315. 

A.  Leigh  A.  Zunke,  National  Pood  Proces- 
sors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $9.20. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Murray  Zweben,  1140  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  (For:  Texas  International  Airlines, 
P.O.  Box  12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77017.) 

E.  (9)  $7,500. 
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*AI1  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1981  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number. ) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  'Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  ■•X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19.. 


REPORT 
I*ursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4lh 

(Mark   one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith. 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Repwrt.  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
if  this  is  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  disregard  this  item  ••C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D "  and  "E "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Repwrt.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Note  on  Item  D."-(a)  In  General.  The  term  •contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual-for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-is  a  -contribution.-  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion'-Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act.  ,  .    ,  .....  j 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.-CI)  In  General.  Item  "D "  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.-A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation-but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation-will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report.  ^  ..      ,  ,     ,      .u 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpo.se  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
•  D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12  "  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contnbutor  of  $500  or  A/ore.-When  .vour  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B "  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  ( ot  her  t  han  loans )  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  as.se.ssments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4  $  Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5  $  Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (inc'uding 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

i^  this  page,   tabulate    data  under    the   headings    "Amount"    and 

8   $  Total  from  Jan    1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last 

and  "7")  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30.  or  Decem- 
ber 31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following 

Loaiis  Receii^ed  example: 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


November  2k,  1981 


Note  on  Item  ■£".- (a)  In  General.  The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promi.se.  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None. "  write  'None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 
"The  term    expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 
Dates, "  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient, "  "Purpose. "  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "'8"") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9" 

and  "10") 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill."' 

7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.    Action    for   Children's   Television.    46 
Austin  Street.  Newtonville.  Mass.  02160. 
D.  (6)  $26,220.36.    E.  (9)  $727. 

A.   Actors   Equity   Association,    165   West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  William  J.  Adler.  Jr.,  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  1411  R  Street  NW.. 
Suite  850.  Washington.  DC  20005. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1411 
K  Street  NW..  S-iite  850.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)$833.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $31,476.90.    E.  (9)  $31,476.90. 

A.  Advocates  to  Save  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
1625  K  Street  NW..  Eighth  Floor.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,811.98.    E.  (9)  $1,811.98. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co..  Triad 
Office  Center.  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11042. 

A.  Elizabeth  Agle.  530  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street.  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $396.04. 

A.  Agricultural  Trade  Council.  750   13th 
Street.  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc.  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Society  of  Pathologists.  1225 
Eighth  Street,  Suite  590,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  $6,999.99. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc.  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  P.O.  Box 
1210.  South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $9,249.99.    E.  (9)  $12,909.87. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Pathologist  Practice  Association,  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $3,106.48. 

A.  Alderson  Ondov.  Leonard  &  Sween. 
P.A.  105  East  Oakland  Avenue,  Austin. 
Minn.  55912. 

B.  The  Hormel  Foundation.  Austin.  Minn. 

A.  Robert  D.  Allen.  2845  Summit  Drive. 
Hillsborough.  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $1,339.65. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez.  Environmental  Policy 
Center.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99.    E.  (9)  $312. 

A.  American  A.ssociation  for  Respiratory 
Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75235. 

D.  (6)  $1397.02.    E.  (9)  $19593.52. 

A.  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20037. 
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A.  American  Business  Council,  2626  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  N.W..  Suite  202,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 


A.    American    Cancer    Society.    Inc.. 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
E.  (9)  $1,454. 
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A.  American  Clean  Water  Association. 
1341  G  Street  NW.,  No.  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $9,329. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $25,317.81.    E.  (9)  $25,317.81. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $60,104.99. 

A.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6)  $30,777.    E.  (9)  $30,889. 

A.  American  Health  Planning  Association. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $71,640.26.    E.  (9)  $13,801.67. 

A.    American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  III.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $25,800.50.    E.  (9)  $25,800.50. 

A.  American  League  of  Anglers,  810  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $12,392.97.    E.  (9)  $2,452.31. 

A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $11,600. 

A.  American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy. 1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Suite  403, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,241.32.    E.  (9)  $4,270.14. 

A.  Nancy  Amidei.  Food  Research  &  Action 
Center.  1319  F  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  1319  F 
Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $191.53. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball.  15  West  51st 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Dealers  in  An- 
cient. Oriental  &  Primitive  Art.  159V2  East 
94th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp..  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $555. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  888  Seventh  Avenue.  Ninth  Floor. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10106. 

D.  (6)$302. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
LEnfant  Plaza.  Suite  3212.  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  One  State  Farm  Plaza,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.  61701. 

D.(6)  $10,150.    E.  (9)  $2.35. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Werner  J.  Fleischmann.  300  Jackson- 
ville Road.  Pompton  Plains.  N.J.  07444. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $14.83. 

A.  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,023.    E.  (9)  $11,027.78. 

A.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States  (AMICUS).  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 


A.    Avon    Products.    Inc.. 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
E.  (9)  $72. 
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A.  James  D.  Bachman.  Cotten.  Day  & 
Doyle,  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co..  5901  Green  Valley 
Circle.  Culver  City.  Calif.  90230. 

D.  (6)  $286.88.    E.  (9)  $18.98. 

■A.  William  Etouglas  Badger.  12695  Castile 
Court,  Woodbridge.  Va.  22192. 

B.  Christian  Action  Council,  788  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $4,560.    E.  (9)  $3,950.57. 

A.  Albert  L.  Baldock.  Richardson-Vicks, 
Inc..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Richardson-Vicks.  Inc..  Ten  Westport 
Road.  Wilton.  Conn.  06897. 

D.  (6)  $140,000. 


A.  H.  R.  Balikov 
nail  Street.  Edison 

B.  J.M.    Huber 
Edison.  N.J.  08837. 


J.M.  Huber  Corp..  Thor- 

N.J.  08837. 

Corp..    Thonrall    Street. 


A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60618. 
E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Patty  Banksdon,  National  Board  of 
Young  Mens  Christian  Associations,  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  408.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Board  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations.  291  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  David  J.  Bardin.  Arent.  Fox.  Kintner. 
Plotkin  &  Kahn.  1815  H  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Solmecs  Corp..  45  Sheldon  Avenue. 
Highgate  London  N6:  Clal  Centre.  Suite  917. 
97  Jaffa  Road.  Jerusalem. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry.  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,281.    E.  (9)  $486. 

A.  James  C.  Barr.  Credit  Union  National 
Association.  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway;  Suite  1400.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Prudential  Line.s.  Inc..  One  World 
Trade  Center:  37th  Floor.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

U.  (6)  $7,184. 

A.  Eileen  Barthelmy.  American  I/cague  of 
Anglers.  810  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  League  of  Anglers,  810  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $759.12.    E.  (9)  $271.17. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co..  5901  Green  Valley 
Circle,  Culver  City.  Calif.  90230. 

D.  (6)  $221.38.    E.  (9)  $26.80. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3859. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

A.  Josiah  Beeman,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,750.02.    E.  (9)  $631.30. 

A.  David  Berick.  Environmental  Policy 
Center.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Karen  S.  Berky.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp..  1850  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  510.  Washington.  DC. 
20006.  Pester  Refining  Co..  P.O.  Box  10006. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306.  Tenneco.  490  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)$175.    E.  (9)  $60.36. 

A.  Gerda  Bikales.  6711  Pine  Creek  Court. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

A.  Bingham.  Dana  &  Gould.  1724  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 

E.  (9)  $122.50. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Smith  Blair.  NARPE.  1533  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,268. 

A.  Michael  K.  Blevin.s.  Society  of  Ameri- 
ran  Florists.  901  North  Washington  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists.  901  North 
Wa.shington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co..  5901  Green  Valley 
Circle.  Culver  City.  Calif.  90230. 
D.  (6)  $437.50.    E.  (9)$22. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue.  Suite  612.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,580.25.    E.  (9)  $281. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  Sunoco  Energy  Development  Co. 
(SUNEDCO).  12700  Park  Central  Place. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75251. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $.398.60. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3859. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604 

D.  (6)  $1,200    E.  (9)  $349. 

A.  Jessma  Blockwick.  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1048.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Suite  1048.  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Blount  International,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
4577.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association,  P.O. 
Box  564.  Mattoon.  111.  61983. 

D.  (6)  $342.50.    E.  (9)  $7.20. 

A.  Bonsib.  Inc..  Box  1807.  Washington. 
D.C.  20013. 

A.  William  H.  Borghesani.  Jr..  Keller  & 
Heckman.  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Carrier  Conference. 

A.  Connie  Borken-Hagen.  29  Cambridge 
Street.  London.  SWIV  4PR.  England. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (UK), 
75  Brook  Street.  London,  Wl.  England. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  <9)  $6,339.88. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette.  733  15th  Street. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corporation.  733  15th 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $268.56.    E.  (9)  $29.50. 

A.  Margueritte  Bracy,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,075.26.    E.  (9)  $256.74. 

A.  Bradley.  Arant,  Rose  &  White.  1500 
Brown-Marx  Building.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
35203. 

B.  Blount  International.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
4577.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Dan  J.  Bradley.  733  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $591.10.    E.  (9)$44. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley.  The  Boeing  Co..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  20th  Floor.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $230.    E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Bross.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  704.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 


B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $1,525.    E.  (9)  $868.11. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  Research  Place. 
Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $54,210.    E.  (9)  $54,210. 

A.  Andrew  Brown.  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  A.sso- 
ciation,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D,  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $42. 

A.  Diane  V.  Brown.  International  Paper 
Co..  1620  I  Street  NW..  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  11th  Street. 
Suite  618,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  14000.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  9618  Carriage 
Rd.,  Kensington,  Md.  20795. 

B.  CENTAR  Associates,  369  Passiac 
Avenue,  Fairfield.  N.J.  07006. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Rd.,  Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Science  In- 
dustries, Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  J.  Brown.  1125  17th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,232. 

A.  Christine  Capito  Burch,  1625  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6.320. 19.    E.  ( 9 )  $408.67. 

A.  Busby.  Rehm  &  Leonard.  P.C.  1629  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
D.C.20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America.  Inc., 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

A.  Busby.  Rehm  &  Leonard,  P,C.,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bacardi  Imports  Inc..  2100  Biscayne 
Boulevard.  Miami,  Fla.  33137. 

D.  (6)  $330.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Bush.  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $246.65. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Byer.  Direct  Selling  Associ- 
ation. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Cable,  McDaniel,  Bowie  &  Bond.  900 
Blaustein  Building.  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 
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B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  1 
North  Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1168,  Balti- 
more. Md.  21203. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft.  1333 
J«Iew  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Stales  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness 
Committee.  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  John  C.  Callihan.  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $1,296.    E.  (9)  $1,322.35. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Second  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
30th  Floor,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  10889  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard.  Suite  1500,  Los  Angeles, 
CA. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Wa-shington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPG  Industries.  Inc.  One  Gateway 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ation. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
60610. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain,  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201.  Toronto.  Ont. 
M5R-1H6. 

E.  (9)  .$17,499.74. 

A.  Ross  Capon.  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers,  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  As.sociation  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,369.95. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  1 1th  Street, 
Suite  605,  Sacramento,  Calif:  95814. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp..  One  Market 
Plaza.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

E.  (9)  $4,696.21. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  Uth  Street. 
Suite  605,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates,  1127  Uth  Street. 
Suite  605,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corporation.  P.O.  Box  14000, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $154.38. 

A.  Milton  F.  Capps.  P.O.  Box  50485.  Co- 
lumbia. S.C  29250. 

B.  J.  Crawford  Cook,  d.b.a.  Crawford  Cook 
&  Co..  P.O.  Box  50485.  Columbia.  S.C 
29250. 

D.  (6)  $1,933.14.    E.  (9)  $1,389.93. 

A.  Denise  A.  Cardman.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Bar  A.s.sociation.    1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60637. 
D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  David  Carley.  National  Association  of 
Public  Television  Stations.  955  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW.,  Suite  7200.  Washington.  DC. 
20024. 

B.  National  A.s.sociation  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations.  955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
7200.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Peter  Carl.son.  Environmental  Policy 
Center.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Donato  Caruso,  Lambos,  Flynn.  Nyland 
&  Giardino,  29  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 
10006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Cos..  6441  NW.  Grand  Boule- 
vard. Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (6)  $13,843.89.    E.  (9)  $2,919.59. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Independent  Producers  Group.  220 
West  Douglas  Street.  Wichita.  Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $1,990.50.    E.  (9)  $376.72. 

A.  Rita  L.  Castle.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
100  Northeast  Adams,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  III.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,900. 

A.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm,  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645.  Grand  Cayman  Islands.  Cayman  Is- 
lands. British  West  Indies. 

E.  (9)  $5,113.18. 

A.  R.  S.  Chamberlin.  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $275.    E.  (9)  $290. 

A.  William  U.  Chandler.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Chappell  Communications  Manage- 
ment. 745  West  Elwood  Drive.  P.O.  Box  431. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45459. 

B.  The  National  Management  Association. 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard.  Dayton.  Ohio  45439. 

D.  (6)  $309.    E.  (9)  $40.28. 

A.  Seymour  M.  Chase.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Donald  D.  Clancy,  7403  Greenfarms 
Drive.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45224. 

B.  Tele-Press  Associates.  Inc..  341  East 
79lh  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001.  (For 
Japan  Fisheries  Ass(x;iation.) 

A.  Anne  Harrison  Clark,  Population  Re- 
source Center,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


B.  Population  Re.source  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $7,431. 

A.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  1341  G 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $107,827.    E.  (9)  $6,469. 

A.  Charles  M.  Clu.sen.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $520.    E.  (9)  $54. 

A.  Coalition  for  Full  Nuclear  Accountabil- 
ity. 317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,787.97.    E.  (9)  $8,787.97. 

A.  Coalition  for  Legal  Services,  Inc..  1625 
K  Street  NW^.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,086.77.    E.  (9)  $14,086.77. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Contract  Staffing  of  America.  Inc.. 
17601  East  17th  Street.  Tustin.  Calif.  92680. 

E.  (9)  $2.24. 

A.  Cohen  and  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stichting  Philips  Pension  Funds  A  and 
B.  Tramstraat  62,  Eindhoven,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

D.  6.  $9,023.75.    E.  (9)  $2,343,71. 

A.  Timothy  A.  Colcord.  Visa,  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Visa.  U.S.A..  Inc..  300  Clearway  View. 
San  Mateo.  Calif.  94403. 

D.  6.  $6,875.    E.  (9)  $349.37. 

Cole  &  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce—Europe and  Mediterranean. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States  (AMICUS).  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Murray  Ohio  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Franklin  Road.  Brentwood.  Tenn.  37027. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Norris  Industries.  Vernon  Division. 
5215  South  Boyle.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90058. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Robert  B.  Collyer.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  460.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It-Yourself  House- 
hold Moving.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stephen  R.  Conafay.  Pfizer.  Inc..  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42nd  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 
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D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)  $1,125.07. 
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A.  Jay  B.  Constantino.  David  Vienna  & 
A.s.soriat«'.s.  510  C  Strcrt  NE..  Suite  100. 
Wa.shinKlon.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California.  Office  of  the  Con 
iroller.  Stale  Capitol,  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95805. 

A.   Continental   Re.source.s  Co..  P.O.   Bo.x 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 
E.  (9)  $46,299.71. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Han.son  &  Henderson. 
Chid..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Wa.sliinKton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Rice.  Inc..  Hou.ston  Tex. 
77001 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $468.00. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Han.sen  &  Henderson. 
Chid..  1015  18lh  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Wa.shinKton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  Kan.sa.s  City, 
Mo..  Inc..  Kan.sas  Cily.  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $1,961.    E.  (9)  $23.39. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chid..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Wa.shinBlon.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  Inc..  Dakota 
City.  Nebr.  68731. 

D.  (6)  $3,090.    E.  (9)  $439.94. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Han.sen  &  Henderson. 
Chid..  1015  18lh  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
WashinBlon.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  A.s.sociation  of  State  Agencies 
for  Pood  Distribution.  Albany.  N.Y.  12226. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)  $10.68. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chid..  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planters  Peanuts.  Suffolk,  Va.  23434. 
D.  (6)$395.    E.  (9)  $34.40. 

A.  Edward  Cooney,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  1319  F  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Wa.shington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  1319 
F  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $5,791.58. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Cooper,  P.O.  Box  779, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

A.  Mark  Cooper.  Consumer  Energy  Coun- 
cil of  America,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $846.21.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Peter  D.  Coppelman,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society,  1901  Pennsyl 
vania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,840.76.    E.  (9)  $225.95. 

A.  Patrick  H.  Corcoran.  As.sociation  of  Oil 
Pipe  Lines.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 20006 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrigan,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  560.  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

B.  CH2M  Hill.  Inc..  1600  Southwest  West- 
ern Boulevard,  Corvallis,  Oreg.  97330. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  Corning  Glass  Works. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
14831. 


D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  William  R.  Corson.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthou.se  International  Ltd.,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $7,450. 

A.  Tom  Co.sgrove,  530  7lh  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  7th 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $403.12. 

A.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,750. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  Carl  Byoir  &  As- 
•sociates.  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  &  As.sociations.  Inc.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (For 
Railway  Tankcar  Safety  Institute.) 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney.  American  Psychiat- 
ric As.socialion.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  670.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  A.ssociation,  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 .948.85.    E.  <  9 )  $697.65. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canaveral  Port  Authority.  P.O.  Box 
267.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  32920. 

D.  (6)  $22,500.    E.  (9)  $573.93. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dade  County.  Miami.  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Crawford  Cook  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  50485. 
Columbia.  S.C.  29250. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Riyadh,  Saudi 
Arabia. 

E.  (9)  $36,715.84. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  As-sociation.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  No.  810.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $809.02. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  195  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)  $408.    E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helicopter  Association  International. 
Suite  430.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
10100.  Reno.  Nev.  89502. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crutchfield.  Media  Commu- 
nications. 1409  East  Boulevard.  Charlotte. 
N.C.  28203. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  One  Gen- 
eral Street,  Akron.  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Culp.  Dwyer.  Guterson  &  Grader.  1300 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee.  1151  Valley  Mali  Parkway.  East 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801. 

D.  <6)  $28,369.90. 

A.  Cummins  Engine  Co..  Inc.,  Columbus. 
Ind.  47201. 

A.  Gary  L.  Curran.  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 


B.  The  Con.servative  Caucus,  450  Maple 
Avenue,  East  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 
D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Jay  B.  Culler,  American  P-sychiatric  As- 
sociation. 1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  A.s.sociation.  1700 
18lh  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $4,703.50.    E.  (9)  $911.07. 

A.  DanieKs.  Houlihan  &  Palmeler.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Importers  As.sociation.  11 
West  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  <9)  $730.02. 

A.  John  L.  Davidson.  Jr.,  The  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  510  Locu.sl 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63188. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso 
elation.  510  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63188. 

A.  Cheryl  C.  Davis.  David  Vienna  &  As.so- 
ciales.  510  C  Street  NE..  Suite  100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California.  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller, State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Cheryl  C.  Davis,  David  Vienna  &  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  A.s.sociation  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison.  Jr.,  North  Dakota  Rail- 
way Lines,  418  East  Roser  Avenue,  P.O.  Box 
938.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.  58501. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Suite  723,  Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  P.O. 
Box  7908.  Charlotte  Amalie.  V.I.  00801. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  2232.  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson,  PC.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Beneficial  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson,  P.C,  723  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Dial  Finance  Corp.,  207  Ninth  Street, 
Dcs  Moines.  Iowa  50307. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  A.ssociation.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1014,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,840.    E.  (9)  $5,840. 

A.  Eliza  Demetree,  2200  Columbia  Pike. 
Suite  711.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $260.51. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mitsubishi  International  Corp. 

A.  Nancy  Dietz.  46  Austin  Street,  Newton- 
ville.  Mass.  02160. 

B.  Action  for  Children's  Television,  46 
Austin  Street,  Newlonville,  Mass  02160. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  P.O.  Box 
5222.  Fresno.  Calif.  93744. 
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D.  (6)  $2,334.43    E.  (9)  $84.43. 

A.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  Theodore  Douglas.  2501  59th  Street.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63130. 

B.  Painters'  District  Council  No.  2.  2501 
59th  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63130. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  California  Educational  Televi- 
sion. Inc..  P.O.  Box  6.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95801:  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $2,479.18. 

A.  John  C.  Doyle.  Jr..  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003, 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Douglas  F.  Duerr.  Credit  Union  Nation- 
al Association  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300. 

A.  C.  R.  Duggan.  Brotherhood  of  Railway. 
Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Expre.ss  &  Station  Employes.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,460. 

A.  Louise  C.  Dunlap.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01. 

A.  Jean  F.  Dye.  12700  Lake  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44170. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
III.  60611. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson,  P.O.  Box  II,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  Suite  2201,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Ed  Edmond.son.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Cherokee  Nation.  P.O.  Box  119.  Tahle- 
quah.  Okla.  74464. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11,  Muskogee, 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  DO.SS  Aviation.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  725.  Port 
Rucker.  Ala.  36360. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp.. 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  Oklahoma  Association  of  Electric  Co- 
ops.. P.O.  Box  11047.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
73111. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson.  P.O.  Box  11.  Muskogee. 
Okla.  74401. 

B.  U.S.  Maritime  Committee.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  420.  Washing- 
ion.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Sara  Ehrman.  444  North  Capitol  Street. 
NW..  Suite  412.  Wa.shington  D.C.  20001. 
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B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98. 

A.  C.  M.  Elkins  Associates,  Suite  1100, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway,  40  Beaver 
Street,  Albany,  N.Y.  12207;  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  P  &  LE  Terminal.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Rail- 
road, 701  Commerce  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $18,500.    E.  (9)  $2,650. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,438.51.    E.  <9)  $222.50. 

A.  Environmental  Action  Inc.,  Room  713. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,295.57.    E.  (9)  $15,295.57. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Epstein.  Becker.  Borsody  &  Green,  P.C, 
1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  Suite  214.  Cabin  John 
Mall.  11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Potomac, 
Md.  20854. 

A.  Epstein,  Becker,  Borsody  &  Green.  P.C, 
1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  Suite  214, 
Cabin  John  Mall,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervin.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  3331.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Pallbrook  Public  Utility  District.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  705.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,277. 

A.  George  L.  Farnham.  530  Eighth  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws.  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  2028  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,519.37. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $992.81. 

A.  Bernard  Fensterwald.  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  203.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc..  One  Pine  Street.  Neptune,  N.J.  07753. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  5th  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  c/o  Mr.  John  Kelley. 
1120  Michigan  Boulevard.  Dunedin,  Fla. 
33528. 

E.  (9)  $140.69. 

A.  Samuel  Fine,  Priest  &  Fine,  Inc.,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 4000  Figueroa.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90037 


D.  <6)$90.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 


A.  Theodora  Fine.  American  Psychiatric 
As.sociation.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,035.25.    E.  (9)  $1,060.40. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association.  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  107, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $69. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  &  Asso- 
ciates, 206  King  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Goodyear  Aerospace.  1210  Massillon 
Road.  Akron.  Ohio  44315. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald.  Fitzgerald  &  Asso- 
ciates, 206  king  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Litton  Data  Systems,  P.O.  Box  7601. 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91409. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  James  H.  Pitzpatrick.  Hospital  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  State.  15  Computer  Drive 
West.  Albany.  NY.  12205. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  N.Y.S..  15  Com- 
puter Drive  West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)S864. 

A.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan.  Jr.,  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co..  1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  550. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  One  Market 
Plaza,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $252.09. 

A.  Ruth  Flower,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,738.25. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn.  1125  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)$557. 

A.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  1319 
P  Street  NW.,  No.  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $17,351.25. 

A.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jack  T.  Ford,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  705,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fallbrook  Public  Utility  District.  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  705,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,227.48. 

A.  Sallie  H.  Forman.  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  Inc..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $342.    E.  (9)  $87.44. 

A.  David  H.  Foster.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,750.01.    E.  (9)  $1,223.35. 

A.  Robert  U.  Foster.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  420.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 
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B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  420. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Eric  R.  Pox.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Susan  E.  Pracaroli.  Johns-Mansville 
Corp..  Suite  214.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

A.  Donald  Fraher.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc.,  810  18th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,730.76.    E.  (9)  $161.40. 

A.  David  E.  Pranasiak.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $960.    E.  (9)  $18.35. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Pranks.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005: 
430  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 
60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $470.88. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1800  Massachu- 
.setts  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  David  W.  Freer,  Western  Oil  &  Gas  As- 
sociation, 1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association.  727 
West  Seventh  Street,  Suite  850,  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $80,399.47.    E.  (9)  $25,160.53. 

A.  Robert  D.  Fritz.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employees,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  Pulbright  &  Jaworski.  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  No.  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kenneth  Lewis.  3300  Northwest  Yeon 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97210. 

A.  Full  Employment  Action  Council,  707 
D  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $38,525    E.  (9)  $429. 

A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,329. 

A.  Ginger  N.  Gardner.  Charter  Oil  Co., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Charter  Oil  Co..  21  West  Church 
Street.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32202. 


D.  (6)  $116.32.    E.  (9)  $51.63. 

A.  Theodore  J.  Garrish,  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Pyrotechnics  Association,  407 
Campus  Avenue,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Noranda  Mining  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive,  Suite  220,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

D.  (6)  $1,657.50.    E.  (9)  $269.28. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express.  Inc., 
1100  Olive  Way,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $8,637.    E.  (9)  $136.50. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  5th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Trailways,  1200  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,643.50.    E.  (9)  $631.71. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  5th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade, 
4th  and  Battery  Building,  Suite  925.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98121. 

D.  (6)  $3,995.54.    E.  (9)  $58.75. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc..  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $251.90. 

A.  Claire  M.  Geoghegan,  415  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,680.76. 

A.  Thomas  W.  George,  Texas  Water  Con- 
ditioning Association,  315  Westgate  Build- 
ing, Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conditioning  Association. 
8517  Appalachain  Drive.  Austin,  Tex.  78751. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $18. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
nth  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  Council. 
Route  2  Box  No.  27,  Maricopa,  Ariz.  85239. 

D.  (6)  $966.    E.  (9)  $1,014.43. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Colville  Business  Council,  Box  150,  Ne- 
spelem.  Wash.  99155. 

D.  (6)  $1,918.    E.  (9)  $678.53. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commissioned  Officers  Association, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  1750  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $974.    E.  (9)  $1,000.25. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  P.O. 
Box  217,  Cass  Lake,  Minn.  55633. 

D.  (6)  $330.    E.  (9)  $354.33. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates,  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


B.    Papago   Tribe    of    Arizona.    Box    837, 
Sells,  Ariz.  85634. 
D.  (6)  $2,096.    E.  (9)  $2,212.68 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tulalip  Tribes.  6700  Totem  Beach 
Road.  Marysville.  Wash.  98270. 

D.  (6)  $224.    E.  (9)  $253.73. 

A.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

E.  (9)  $14,566.41. 

A.  William  G.  Giery,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  Gilmartin,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$918.    E.  (9)  $7.10. 

A.  Larry  Glantz,  National  Employment 
Law  Project.  236  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Employment  Law  Project,  236 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington. 
DC  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,380. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Claude  R.  Glaze.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employees,  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Aiiline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,460.    E.  (9)  $1,260. 

A.  Judith  M.  Goff.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $328.75. 

A.  Carl  Goldfield.  134  Hubinger  Street. 
New  Haven.  Conn.  06511. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Michael  Goldstein,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Catalog  Showroom  Merchandisers. 
276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandisers,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Neil  B.  Goldstein,  Sierra  Club,  800 
Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  30  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.77.    E.  (9)  $2,872.58. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 
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D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $545.87. 

A.  Alfonso  J.  Gonzalaz,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers,  Inc..  1425  H  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc..  1425  H  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2000f.. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $720. 

A.  George  Gould  III.  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,301.68    E.  (9)  $2,954.10. 

A.  Carl  F.  Graham.  Amway  Corp..  7575 
East  Fulton  Road.  Ada  Mich.  49355. 

B.  Amway  Corp..  7575  East  Pulton  Road. 
Ada,  Mich.  49355. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1800  Ma.ssachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,062,50. 

A.  John  K.  Gram,  Public  Timber  Purchas- 
ers Group,  714  Oregon  Bank  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group,  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25    .E.  (9)  $846.45. 

A.  Edward  Shawn  Grandis,  317  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Averue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

p.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Ruth  P.  Graves.  Reading  Is  Fundamen- 
tal. Inc..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Suite  4800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

B.  Reading  Is  Fundamental,  Inc.  475  L'En- 
fant Piaza,  Suite  4800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20560. 

D.  (6)$414.    E.  (9)  $74.20. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
Washington,  D.C;  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.,  The  Power  House  (For 
The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute), 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  (For  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (For  David 
A.  Witts). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  (For  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America). 

A.  Phyllis  Greenberger,  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  670,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,020.15.    E.  (9)  $786.88. 

A.  Margit  S.  Greenspon.  2626  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$629. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,300. 

A.  Larry  Grupp,  Northwest  Business  Con- 
sulting, Inc..  Box  8032.  Moscow,  Idaho 
83707. 

B.  J.  R.  Simplot  Company,  P.O.  Box  27. 
Boise,  Idaho  83707. 

E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Dan  A.  Gunderson,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Company.  608  Second 
Avenue  South.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny.  Ill  West  Wash- 
ington Street.  Chicago,  III.  60602. 

A.  James  Hall.  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws.  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  William  W.  Hamilton.  Jr.,  1220  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$116. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1800  Massachu- 
setU  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $781.25. 

A.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.      . 
D.  (6)  $1,123,092.63.    E.  (9)  $236,807.52. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $136.75. 

A.  Hansen.  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  20,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Portman  Properties,  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South,  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30303. 

A.  John  L.  Harmer.  350  South  400  East. 
Suite  G-4.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $3,226. 

A.  Wiley  C.  Harell.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.. 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  502, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.,  Inc.  721  Pestaloz- 
zi  Street,  St.  LouU,  Mo.  63118. 

E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harris,  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Jeff  R.  Hart.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  and 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50.    E.  (9)  $109.79. 

A.  Hartke  &  Hartke,  Watergate  600. 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Cultural  Liberation  Move- 
ment and  S.A.  Black  Alliance. 

A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  W.  Heim,  David  Vienna  &  As- 
sociates, 510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California,  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller, Sacramento.  Calif.  95805. 

A.  Barbara  M.  Heller,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $291.67. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendinger.  Arter.  Hadden  & 
Hemmendinger.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arter.  Hadden  &  Hemmendinger,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.  (For  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
porters' Association,  Tokyo,  Japan.) 

A.  Thomas  M.  Hennessy,  Getty  Oil  Co., 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co.,  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $1,749.    E.  (9)  $424.74. 

A.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  WU- 
mington,  Del.  19899. 

E.  (9)  $9,400. 

A.  Herrick.  Allen.  Davis  &  Bailey.  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  70C,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amusement  and  Music  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1940, 
Chicago.  III.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $2,311.50.    E.  (9)  $35.65. 

A.  Esther  Herst  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation.  1343  F 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,195. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings.  P.O.  Box  44.  Winter 
Park.  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,703.40. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  Charlotte  Holloman.  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $42, 

A.  John  H.  Kolloman  111.  O'Connor  & 
Hannan,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance,  414 
Nicollet  Mall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

A.  John  H.  Holloman  III,  O'Connor  & 
Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B  Pfi/.cr.  Inf..  1700  Ptnn.sylvania  Avenur. 
NW..  WasliitiKton.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  H.  Holloman  III.  O'Connor  & 
Hannan.  1919  Ponn.sylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Wa-sliinKton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SperryRand  Corp..  3333  Pilot  Knob 
Road.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A.  John  H.  Holloman  III.  O'Connor  & 
Hannan.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
WashinKton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westint!hou.se  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washinglon.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harriet  Holtzman.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Wa.shington,  DC.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Hospital  A.s,sociation  of  New  York 
Stale.  15  Computer  Drive.  West  Albany, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,285.    E.  (9)  $3,285. 

A.  Jack  W.  Houston.  315  West  Ponce  dc 
Leon  Avenue,  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  A.s.sociation  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc.,  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  639.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,654.98. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53d  Street. 
Western  Springs,  111.  60558. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Argo  Post  Office,  Bedford 
Park.  III.  60501. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle.  Credit  Union  National 
As.sociation,  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  A.ssociation.  1730 
Rhode  I.sland  Avenue.  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.<9)  $165.64 

A.  Tony  R.  Huerla  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,957.89. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,700.66.    E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer 
Johnson  &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  Inc..  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,900.    E.  (9)  $1,450. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer, 
Johnson  &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Arthritis  Foundation.  3400  Peachtree 
Road  NE..  Alanta.  Ga.  30326. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hunt.  Cooperative  Food  Dis 
tributors  of  America,  1910  K  Street  NW., 
No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica. 1910  K  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

A.  Harry  Hunter.  National  Association  of 
Convenience  Stores.  3  Skyline  Place,  No. 
809,  5201  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church.  Va. 
22041. 


B.  National  As.sociation  of  Convenience 
Stores.  3  Skyline  Place.  No.  809.  5201  Lees- 
burg Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Hunton  &  Williams  P.O.  Box  1535. 
Richmond,  VA  23212. 

B.  Edison  Electric  In.stitute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,875.00.    E.  (9)  $88.60. 

A.  Adele  M.  Hurley,  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain,  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201.  Toronto.  Ontar- 
io M5R-1H6. 

D.  (6)  $5,376. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  No.  107.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley,  1101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  No.  107,  Washington, 
DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise, 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  107.  Washington,  D,C.  20037. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co..  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Hydrothermal  Energy  Corp..  6525 
Sunset  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90028. 

D.  (6)  $654.16.    E.  (9)  $159.50. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.,  1744  R  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Renewable  Energy  Inc.,  1009  Grant 
Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$95. 

A.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  202.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $108,288.    E.  (9)  $107,280.36. 

A.  Ingersoll  Johnson  Steel  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
370,  New  Castle,  Ind.  47362. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303  East.  Room  23.  New  York. 

N.Y. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D,C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $32,075.79. 

A.  International  Communications  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  10013.  Houston.  Tex.  77206. 
E.  (9)  $1,676.25. 

A.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $14,789. 

A.  James  D.  Isbister.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Associations.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Associ- 
ations, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.  (9)  $36.15. 

A.  Itel  Corp..  Container  Division.  Suite  2. 
Embarcadero  Center.  24th  Floor.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94111. 

A.  Carol  Jackson.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,837.17.    E.  (9)  $87.80. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenicke.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  20036. 


D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  As.sociates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D,C. 
20036. 

D.  <6)$500.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Farmland  Industries.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans. 
D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Franci.sco.  Calif.. 
94115. 

A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper,  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  2nd  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $17,884.62. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Smith/Kline  Corp..  1500  Spring 
Garden  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $620. 

A.  Walter  W.  John.  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Room  1414.  South  Building. 
USDA.  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA).  Room  1414-SOuth  Building. 
USDA.  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

D.  (6)  $703.37. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  Hoffheimer  John- 
son &  Peterson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S- 
520.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corporation.  650 
North  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  El  Segundo. 
Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $1,559.64. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson,  Hoffheimer,  John- 
son &  Peterson,  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S- 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hancock/Dikewood  Services.  Inc..  1009 
Bradbury  Drive  SE..  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 
87106. 

D.  (6)  $2,771.    E.  (9)  $63. 

A.  Beverly  E.  Jones.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036:  Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp..  1850  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006;  Pester  Refining  Co..  P.O.  Box  10006, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306:  Tenneco,  490  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1735  Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Greetings  Corp..  10500 
American  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144. 

D.  (6)$270.    E.  (9)$10.. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing. Tulsa,  Okla.  74102. 


E.  (9)  $51.30. 

Stanley  B.  Jones.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue 
Shield  Associations.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  A.ssociations, 
1700  Penn.sylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $495. 

A.  H.  Richard  Kahler.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  925.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,614.62. 

A.  Elizabeth  Kaplan.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  530  Seventh 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,782. 

A.  Keiki  Kehoe.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $133.32. 

A.  Candace  Keller.  1717  Ma.ssachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  701.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Mas.sachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley.  2727  North  Central 
Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  U-Haul  International.  Inc..  2727  North 
Central  Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Richard  B.  Kelly,  770  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandisers.  276  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  1000!. 

E.  (9)  $1,050. 

A.  Ann  Kenkel.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  A.ssociation  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $54.99. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)$550. 

A.  Richard  J.  Kinane.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,125. 

A.  Donald  A.  Kirtley.  Hercules  Inc..  910 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19899. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle.  1620  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  Room  700, 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $12,030.78. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky.  Independent 
Bankers  As.sociation  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
.sachusetu  Avenue  NW..  No.  202.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  As.sociation  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $505.25. 


A.  Kline,  Knopf  &  Wojdak,  Inc..  Ill  State 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway,  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

A.  Jeanne  P.  KowaLski,  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  974,  Burlingame,  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)  $3,440.    E.  (9)  $358.34. 

A.  Chris  Koyanagi.  2233  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW,.  No.  322,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW„  Suite  322,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  James  S.  Kryzminski.  1800  Massachu- 
setUs  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,442.50. 

A.  Dan  Kuykendall,  P.O.  Box  40841, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Alpha  21  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4605,  Mid- 
land. Tex.  79701. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  C.  Peter  Lambos.  Lambos,  Plynn, 
Nyland  &  Giardino,  29  Broadway,  9th  Floor, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Stephen  K.  Lambright,  Anheuser- 
Busch  Cos.,  Inc..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  502.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos..  Inc..  721  Pesta- 
lozzi  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley.  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Lane  &  Edson,  P.C.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  Rural  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  400S. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier.  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  323,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Leggett,  Lanier  &  Associates,  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Suite  323.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001.  (For:  Shellfish  Institute  of  North 
America.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite 
323.  Washington,  D.C.  20001.) 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  &  Hills.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  City  Association  of  Los  Ange- 
les, 523  West  Sixth  Street,  Suite  200,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 

D.  (6)  $2,800. 

A.  Latham,  Watkins  &  Hills,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  734 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Wa.shinglon, 
DC.  20005. 

D,<6)  $8,150.    E.  (9)$285. 

A.  Dennis  Lavallee.  National  Association 
of  Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors. 
1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

B.  National  A.s.sociation  of  Plumbing-Heat 
ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $76.06. 

A.  John  Henry  Leach  II.  P.O.  Box  11125. 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.  92711. 

B.  Let  The  People  Be  Heard  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  11125,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92711. 

A.  Barbara  Leary,  Wagner  &  Baroody. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wagner  &  Baroody.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
For:  Coeur  d'Alene  Mines  Corp..  416  River 
Street.  Wallace.  Idaho  83873. 

D.  (6)$279. 

A.  Kerley  LeBoeuf.  National  A.s.sociaiion 
of  Convenience  Stores.  3  Skyline  Place. 
Suite  809.  5201  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

B.  National  A.ssociation  of  Convenience 
Stores.  3  Skyline  Place.  Suite  809.  5201  Lees- 
burg Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

A.  Leggett.  Lanier  &  Associates.  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Suite  323.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America. 
400  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  323.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $6,900. 

A.  Mary  Nell  Lehnhard.  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  As,sociations.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Associ- 
ations. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$151. 

A.  Leighton  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Assistants  Associ- 
ation. 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Suite 
1130.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $2,101.20. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $5,221.39. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  1600  Los  Gamos  Drive.  San 
Rafael.  Calif.  94911. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lcmov.  Jacob.s  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
WashinRton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  ( 6 )  $3,200.    E.  ( 9 )  $2,668.23. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Olin  Corp..  120  Long  Ridge  Road. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,360.    E.  (9)  $1,789.15. 

A.  Gilbert  A.  LeKander.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont.  59701;  Washington  Water 
Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  3727.  Spokane.  Wash. 

D.  (6)$250. 

A.  Kaye  C.  Leonard.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3591.  San 
Franci.sco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $246.52. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60603:  ct  al. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Don  Langenegger.  E.state  of  Blanca 
Rosa  Langenegger.  Langenegger  AG  Serv- 
ices. Inc.  P.O.  Box  575.  1st  and  Warehouse 
Avenue.  Sunnyside.  Wash.  98944:  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Harry  LeVine.  Jr..  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $325. 

A.  Lewis.  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  &  Chubb. 
611  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 510  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63188. 

D.  (6)$363.    E.  (9)  $11.57. 

A.  Lewis.  Rice.  Tucker.  Allen  &  Chubb, 
611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care.  Inc..  970 
Executive  Parkway.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $1,483.60.    E.  (9)  $41.60. 

A.  Lillick  McHo.se  &  Charles,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20036 

B.  Huthnance  Drilling  Co..  Suite  500.  601 
Jefferson  Street,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $246.32. 

A.  Lillick  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Jones.  Loyd  &  Webster.  Inc..  2327  San 
Felipe.  Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

E.  (9)  $138.20. 

A.  Lillick  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle.  Inc..  1500  South  Tower 
Pennzoil  Place.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $386.11. 

A.  Lillick  McHo.se  &  Charles.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.    Wisconsin    Barge    Line.    Inc., 
WaUon  Road.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63127. 
E.  (9)  $200.61. 
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A.  Kathleen  M.  Linehan,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  #700  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$225.    E.  (9)$68. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ambassador  Bridge  Co..  P.O.  Box  447. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financing 
Agencies.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $15.40. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  C<  ttone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co..  101 
West  Second  Street,  Ashland.  Wisconsin 
54806. 

D.  (6)$137. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ion.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  100  North 
Barstow  Street,  Eau  Claire.  Wis.  54701. 

D.  (6)  $1,305. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  100 
North  Pairchild  Street.  Box  1231.  Madison, 
Wi.s.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $966. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago.  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago. III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,647. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Urban  Flood 
Management  Agencies,  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation. 
Tran.sportation  Building,  Salem,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 2300  South  Dirksen  Parkway. 
Springfield.  111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $6,484.    E.  (9)  $47.70. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  Illinois  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Division  of  Water  Resources,  2300 
South  Dirksen  Parkway,  Springfield,  111. 
62764. 

D.  (6)  $3,843. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Superior  Water.  Light  &  Power  Co.. 
1230  Tower  Avenue.  Superior.  Wis.  54880. 
D.  (6)  $261. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co..  231  West 
Michigan.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $4,235.    E.  (9)  $99.95. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  St  Light  Co..  Madison. 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $1,811. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  700.  Green  Bay.  Wis.  54305. 

D.  (6)  $1,751. 

A.  Harold  D.  Loden.  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
964,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Robert  S.  Long,  Clark  Oil  &  Refining 
Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp..  8530  West 
National  Avenue.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53227. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $15,085.90. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill  Leasing  Corp.,  15407  McGinty 
Road.  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,074.47. 

A.  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Grain  Co..  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10172. 

D.  (6)  $491.25. 

A.  Lord.  Day  &  Lord,  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leslie  Salt  Co..  P.O.  Box  364.  N.'wark. 
Calif.  94560. 

D.  (6)  $1,048.19. 

A.  John  T.  Lounsbury.  II,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Edward  Lyle,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,210.61. 

A.  Timothy  Lynch.  American  Natural  Re- 
sources System.  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Resources  Co.,  One 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 


November  24,  1981 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  William  T.  Lyons.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  CIBA-CEIGY  Corp..  Ardsley.  N.Y. 
10502. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $2,934.36. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Mabry.  Hercules  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $2,650.    E.  (9)  $1,793. 

A.  Richard  E.  Mallory.  1060  Pulton  Mall. 
Room  1115,  Fresno,  Calif.  93721. 

B.  California  West  Side  Farmers.  1060 
Pulton  Mall.  Room  1115,  Fresno,  Calif. 
93721. 

A.  Robert  V.  Mariani.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,460. 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis.  NAPTS— 955  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  7200.  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations.  955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
7200,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

O.  (6)$500.    E.  (9>$200. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews,  Box  72,  Mechan- 
icsvillc,  Md.  20659. 

B.  Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority. 
P.O.  Drawer  -O".  Jacksonville.  Pla.  32207, 

D.  (6)  $3,999.99.    E.  (9)  $450.38. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews,  Box  72,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Md.  20659. 

B.  Martin-Marietta  Aerospace.  6801  Rock- 
ledge  Drive,  PethesHa,  Md.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $5,400.    E.  (9)  $315.28. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  Council  of  American- 
Flag  Ship  Operators.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $14.40. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  1155  I5th  Street 
NW..  Suite  424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  Inc..  333  S.  Hope 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $1,930. 

A.  John  N.  McCamish,  Jr..  McCamish, 
Ingram,  Martin  &  Brown,  Inc..  900  Milam 
Building,  East  Travis  at  Soledad.  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.  78205. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Rol>ert  C.  McCandless. 
1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Associ- 
ation. Petroleum  Plaza.  Seminole,  Okla. 
74868. 

A.  John  L.  McCormick.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,916.67. 

A.  Rose  McCullough,  Sierra  Club,  715 
South  14th  Street.  Lincoln.  Nebr.  68508. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 
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D.  <  6 )  $647.40.    E.  ( 9 )  $846.82. 

A.  Edward  T.  McDonald,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,560.    E.  (9)  $2,240. 

A.  Christopher  C.  McGrath.  N.Y.S.  Petro- 
leum Council,  551  Fifth  Aven-ue,  Room  718. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $608.94.    E.  (9)  $366.10. 

A.  Philip  A.  McKeaney.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers,  11  Dupont  Circle,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers/ 
AFL-CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle,  Wa.shington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,718.34    E.  (9)  $216. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02018. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  St..  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  (for  the  Claremont  Co., 
Inc..  628  Pleasant  St.,  P.O.  Box  E-81,  New- 
Bedford,  Mass.  02742.) 

A.  Nanine  Meiklejohn  1625  "L"  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625 

•L"  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $8,749.98.    E.  (9)  $113.40. 

A.  Julie  Mencher.  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $276.80.    E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow.  Lillick,  McHose  <Sc 
Charles.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  &  Tug  Co.;  Foss  Alaska 
Line:  F.L.  &  T.  Co..  660  West  Ewing  Street. 
Seattle.  Wash..  98119. 

E.  <9)  $415.69. 

A.  Sharon  L.  Messinger,  Suite  2300,  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp..  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz,  One  Far- 
ragut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Alaska. 

A.  Fred  Millar,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $386.36. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.50. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  California  Savings  &  Loan.  9800  South 
Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90045. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koppers  Co.,  Inc..  Koppers  Building. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  <6>  $3,835. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  Burbank.  Calif.  91520. 
D.  (6)  $3,456.25. 

A.  Clinton  R.  Miller,  National  Health  Fed- 
eration, 212  East  Foothill  Boulevard,  Mon- 
rovia. Calif.  91016. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  212  E. 
Foothill  Boulevard.  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $1,135.80.    E.  (9)  $2,029.45. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Assoc,  of  American  Railroad.  1920  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  O.  &  C.  Counties  Association.  1980 
Haydon  Road.  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller,  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Port  of  Portland,  Box  3529,  Portland. 
Oreg.  97208. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Miller.  19  Third  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1500  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland,  Oreg. 
97205. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Richard  Linde  Miller,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $1,948.83. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Miranda,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Sandra  S.  Mitchell,  Air  Florida.  Inc.. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Air  Florida,  Inc..  3900  NW.  79th 
Avenue.  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Joy  E.  Moore.  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Russell  N.  Mosher.  1500  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  700,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $209.    E.  (9)  $281.35. 

A.  John  J.  Motley.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 
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D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 
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A.  James  T.  Mular,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airlines  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Employees.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airlines  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,360.    E.  (9)  $1,140. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy.  Building  &  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  603.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  603, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,124.97.    E.  (9)  $5,103.29. 

A.  Jeanne  Marie  Murphy.  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  202,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $92.45. 

A.  William  T.  Murphy,  Jr.,  American  Nat- 
ural Resources  System.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co..  One 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $17.50. 

A.  Rosemary  Griffin  Murray,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.. 
Suite  901.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $690.    E.  (9)  $886.83. 

A.  Robert  J.  Muth,  ASARCO  Inc..  120 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New- 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $250.82. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Prances  E.  Nathan.  New  York  Public 
Library.  8  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y.  10016. 

B.  New  York  Public  Library,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10018. 

D.  (6)  $3,975. 

A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  710.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $38,378.    E.  (9)  $50,172. 

A.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise, 1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW., 
No.  107.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandisers,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10001. 

E.  (9)  $1,750. 

A.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores.  Three  Skyline  Place,  Suite  P09,  5201 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  National  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
&  Appointed  Officials.  430  Sixth  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $19,628.00.    E.  (9)  $26,729.39. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 


D.  (6)  $5,429,400.12.    E.  (9)  $143,573.49. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $894.61.    E.  (9)  $894.61. 

A.  National  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 
tals. 2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $20,000.    E.  (9)  $28,422.74. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $54,202.08.    E.  (9)  $34,850.40. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,622.67.    E.  (9)  $1,990.78. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 415  Second  Street  NE.,  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,673.93.    E.  (9)  $40,100.87. 

A.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $31,419.49.    E.  (9)  $22,112.20. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $6,035.83.    E.  (9)  $9,345.73. 

A.  National  Consumer  Finance  Associ- 
ation, 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,700. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachussets  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $28,055.    E.  (9)  $44,794.36. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Services 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  212, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $657.08.    E.  (9)  $947.08. 

A.  National  Family  Planning  &  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association.  Inc.,  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Room  35.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $30,730.    E.  (9)  $5,987.01. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practi- 
cal Nurses  Inc.,  214  South  Driver,  P.O.  Box 
11308.  Durham,  N.C.  27703. 

D.  (6)  $2,230.    E.  (9)  $2,230. 

A.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,614.77.    E.  (9)  $3,805.23. 

A.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $55,008.    E.  (9)  $113,481. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associ- 
ation, 9001  W.  Braddock  Road,  Springfield, 
Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $3,474.15.    E.  (9)  $3,474.15. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,036.49.    E.  (9)  $12,220.61. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $10,167. 

A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $130,550.    E.  (9)  $12,002.33. 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave,  National  Association 
of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $434.40.    E.  (9)  $14.50. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  Gaylord  Nelson,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12.92. 

A.  Sandie  Nelson,  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,125. 


A.  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates,  Suite  1230. 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  Si  Alcohol  Institute, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

E.  (9)  $244.33. 

A.  Frederick  H.  Nesbitt.  NALC-100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $240.39.    E.  (9)  $4,794.03. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Stewart  E.  Niles,  Jr.,  225  Baronne 
Street,  22d  Floor.  New  Orleans,  La.  70112. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  American  Wa- 
terways Operators.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Suite  1101.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $81.90. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Associ- 
ation. 511  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $26,395.98.    E.  (9)  $26,395.98. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northup  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.00.    E.  (9)  $367.18 

A.  Mary  E.  Oakes,  Hercules  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $705.    E.  (9)  $46. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transport  Mutual  Services.  Inc..  2 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Neil  H.  Offen,  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Keefe,  Ashenden  &  Lyons.  Suite 
5100.  One  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 
60603. 
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B.  American  Invjsco  Corp.  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

A.  Kathleen  OLeary.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos..  99 
North  Front  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Gerald  L.  Olson.  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Jean  Olson.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen.  Chartered.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  952.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc.,  4  World 
Trade  Center.  SE.  Plaza  Building.  New- 
York.  NY  10048. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  Chartered  600  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  952.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association,  2200 
South  Price  Road,  Chandler.  Ariz.  85224. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen.  Chartered.  600  New 
Hamsphire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  952.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Holly  Corp..  2001  Bryan  Tower.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75301. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Suite  919,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

A.  O'Neill  and  Haase,  P.C.  1333  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc.,  2001 
Bryan  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Room  1414-South,  Agriculture  BIdg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 

D.  (6)  $1,998.03.    E.  (9)  $1,346.87. 

A.  Charles  Orasin,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,926.92. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr..  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,298.69.    E.  (9)  $42. 

A.  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference 
Committee.  1151  Valley  Mall  Parkway,  East 
Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801. 

D.  (6)  $21,573.60.    E.  (9)  $28,369.90. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park.  NARFE,  1533  New^ 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,256. 

A.  Sara  Lynn  Parker.  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  1319  F  Street  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  1319 
F  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $264,20. 

A.  Parsons,  Behle  &  Latimer,  79  South 
State  Street.  P.O.  Box  11898.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corp.,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
P.C,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Communications  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  10013.  Houston,  Tex.  77206. 

D.  (6)  $1,676.25. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers, 
P.C.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Knife  Co..  120  Pere  Mar- 
quette Street,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Penny/Ohlmann/Neiman.  Inc..  1605 
North  Main  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio  45405. 

B.  The  National  Management  Association. 
2210  Arbor  Boulevard.  Dayton.  Ohio  45439. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $222.75. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Russian  Travel  Bureau.  20  East  46th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Edmund  J.  Perret,  II.  American  Psychi- 
atric Association.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009 

D.  (6)  $1,652.85    E.  (9)  $732.88. 

A.  Harold  Peterson.  715  Cargill  Building. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Building.  Minneapolis,  Mirui. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $952.87. 

A.  Richard  W.  Peterson.  Indpendent 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1625  Mas- 
sachusette  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joan  Piccolo,  Commodity  Exchange. 
Inc..  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  730,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20006. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc..  Pour 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rena  S.  Pies,  1611  North  Kent  Street, 
Suite  900,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation, 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $250    E.  (9)  $61.60. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1160,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Automobile  Leasing  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  8330  N.  Teulonia  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53209. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury.  1050  17  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1160.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc..  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

A.  Piper  &  Marbury.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1160.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  PHH  Group.  Inc..  11333  McCormick 
Road.  Hunt  Valley.  Md.  21031. 

D.  (6)  $1,454.    E.  (9)$800. 

A.  Ernest  M.  Pitt,  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1264.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

B.  Dr.  Robert  Lange.  8116  Bennington 
Drive.  Knoxville.  Tenn.  37919. 

E.  (9)  $254.63. 

A.  Plannefl  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,361.10.    E.  (9)  $1,361.10. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster.  2128  Wyoming 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc..  777 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  Re- 
search To  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc..  598  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $1,502. 

A.  Rafe  Pomerance,  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Inc..  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,346. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center.  622  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $4,115.    E.  (9)  $9,774. 

A.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta, Ga.  30303. 

A.  John  Post.  1828  L  Street  ITW..  Suite 
402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1828  L  Street. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Edmond  A.  Potter.  NCR  Corp..  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  706,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  NCR  Corp..  1700  South  Patterson  Bou- 
levard. Dayton,  Ohio  45479. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  Doolittle  &  Parmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  Doolittle  &  Parmer. 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
One  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  III. 
60670. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  Doolittle  &  Farmer. 
1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ruhrkohle  AG..  43  Essen.  Rellingh- 
auser  Strasse  1.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  PRC  Planning  &  Economics.  7798  Old 
Springhouse  Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

A.  Preservation  Action.  1722  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 
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IE.  (9)  $20,551.54. 


A.  Woodruff  M.  Price.  CSX  Corp..  840 
Wa-shington  Building.  15th  Street  and  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Wa.shington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CSX  Corp..  1500  Federal  Re.serve  Build- 
ing. Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $423.80. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Priest.  Prie.st  &  Fine.  Inc., 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Wa.shington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Lo.s  An- 
gele.s.  4000  South  Pigucroa.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90037. 

D.  (6)$120.    E.  (9)$511. 

A.  Protect  the  Innocent,  Inc..  451  South 
Indiana  Street.  Mooresville,  Ind.  46158. 
D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building.  319  Southwest 
Washington  Street,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $24,500.    E.  (9)  $6,614.77. 

A.  Jack  I.  Pulley.  Dow  Corning  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  1592.  Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1592. 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

E.  (9)$590. 

A.  Quintana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Craig  J.  Rancourt.  Suite  503.  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  A.s.sociation  of  Classified 
School  Employees,  6805  Oak  Creek  Drive. 
Columbus.  Ohio  43229. 

D.  (6)  $6,483.81.    E.  (9)  $6,483.81. 

A.  Gayle  K.  Randol,  1828  L  Street  NW,. 
Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.,  and  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <6)$200.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Howard  W.  Randolph.  Jr..  Brotherhood 
of  Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  St,  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steam.ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville.  Md  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  Robert  Rauch.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Reading  Is  Fundamental.  Inc..  475 
1,'Enfant  Plaza.  Suite  4800.  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

E.  (9)  $2,074.24. 

A.  J.  E.  Reinke,  Ea.stern  Airlines.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  1030  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)$61. 

A.  Renewable  Fuels  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  420.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $7,083.39. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  A.ssociation  of  United 
States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,948.85.    E.  (9)  $7,758.83. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  As.sociation.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 


D.  <6)  $3,166.17.     E.  (9)  $98.44. 

A.  K.  O.  Richardson,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employes.  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes.  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Riordan.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)$45. 

A.  Len  Rippa.  4201  Duncan  Drive.  Annan- 
dale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Selina  F.  Ri.s.sell,  415  Second  Street 
NE..  No.  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE..  No.  301.  Washington.  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,911.52. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach.  317  Penn.sylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Penn.sylvaiiia  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Steven  M.  Roberts,  American  Express 
Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Rogers  Hoge  &  Hills,  1111  Ninth  Street 
NW..  Suite  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Formaldehyde  Institute,  1075  Central 
Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N.Y.  10583. 

D.  (6)  $9,962.50.    E.  (9)  $123. 

A.  Emil  A.  Romagnoli.  ASAR.CO.  Inc..  120 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO.  Inc..  120  Broadway;  New 
York.  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $573.30. 

A.  Christine  Root.  1532  Swann  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,692.34. 

A.  Marcus  Roth.  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,917.92. 

A.  Herman  Max  Ruth,  P.O.  Box  1000. 
Otisville.  N.Y.  10963. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Sackler.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $155.23. 

A.  William  Samuel,  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1101.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1101.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


D.  <6)  $5,621.50. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  3M  (Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactur 
ing  Co.).  3M  Center.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.     E.f9)  $24.80. 

A.  Deborah  M.  Schechter.  American 
Health  Planning  A.s.sociation.  1601  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  As.sociation. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $3,153.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Ann  C.  Scheiner.  American  Health 
Planning  A.s.sociation.  1601  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  A.s.sociation. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Robert  I.  Schramm.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  909.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.  and  Superior 
Farming  Co.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  A.  Kolbet  Schrichte.  National  Restau- 
rant As.sociation,  311  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1901  North 
Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Inc.,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $251.90. 

A.  William  B.  Schultz,  Public  Citizen  Liti- 
gation Group,  Suite  700,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen.  Inc.,  Box  19404.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $420.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Amy  Schussheim.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $379.20.    E.  (9)  $10.10. 

A.  Bari  Lee  Schwartz.  Food  Research  & 
Action  Center.  1319  P  Street  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  1319  P 
Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $3,660.96.    E.  (9)  $26.80. 

A.  Elizabeth  Nash  Schwartz.  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)$540.    E.  (9)  $493.16. 

A.  Carl  P.  Schwensen,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 415  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,786.53. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Seagram,  Seagram  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  375  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10152. 

D.  (6)  $812.50. 

A.  William  E.  Scale.  Commodity  Ex- 
change. Inc..  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  730. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Commodity   Exchange.   Inc..   4   World 
Trade  Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.<9)  $1,500. 

A.  Patricia  Senner.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,139. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,098.61. 

A.  Norman  R.  Sherlock.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  308.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  308.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Nelson  Shields.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,974.70. 

A.  Richard  G.  Shoup.  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $2,975.57. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  As.sociates.  Inc..  Suite 
368.  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1470.  Decatur.  III.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates,  Inc..  Suite 
368,  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  The  City  of  Kansas  City,  City  Hall, 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106. 

D.  (6)  $11,625.    E.  (9)  $1,260.48. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  Suite 
368.  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Couzens  Distribution  System.  6600 
South  River  Road.  Hodgkins.  III.  60525. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $84.61. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  &  Associates.  Inc..  Suite 
368.  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Twin  City  Barge.  Inc..  222  West  Grand 
Avenue  South.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55075. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Stephen  Silbiger.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $85.42. 

A.  Larry  Silverman.  Clean  Water  Action 
Project,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project.  1341  G 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.<6)  $1,096.    E.  (9)$105. 

A.  Allhea  T.  L.  Simmons.  NAACP.  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

B.  National  As.socialion  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  <6)  $4,000. 

A.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co.,  P.O.  Box  27.  Boi.se. 
Idaho  83707. 


E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  Jean  Sindab.  2480  16th  Street  WW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.02. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Sisk.  Jr.,  Sisk.  Foley.  Hultin 
&  Driver.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  380. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,355.    E.  (9)  $36.45. 

A.  Gregg  P.  Skall.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015 
Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Daytime  Broadcasters  Association,  P.O. 
Box  564.  Mattoon.  111.  61983. 

D.  ( 6 )  $342.50.    E.  ( 9 )  $7.20. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Skardon.  Jr.,  NARFE,  1533 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,186.    E.  (9)$28. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  &  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farm  and  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  10877  Watson  Road.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63127. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Catherine  Smith.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,681.91. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  No.  702.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Douglas  S.  Smith.  Noranda  Mining  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  1268.  Juneau.  Alaska  99802. 

B.  Noranda  Mining.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1268. 
Juneau.  Alaska  99802. 

A.  Maynard  H.  Smith.  P.O.  Box  9198. 
Treasure  Island.  Fla.  33740. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Smolen.  9412  Old  Mount 
Vernon  Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22309. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association  and 
National  Education  Association.  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $25.44. 

A.  Peter  Leigh  Snell.  David  Vienna  &  As- 
sociates, 510  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,340. 

A.  Peter  Leigh  Snell.  David  Vienna  &  As- 
sociates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Suite  100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  State  of  California.  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller. State  Capitol.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005.  One  Center  Plaza.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108  (for:  Lion  Lines.  Ltd.;  c/o  Leo  Whit- 
man, 1178  Millington  Road,  Schenectady. 
N.Y.  12309). 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $30.48. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20O05.  One  Center  Plaza.  Boston,  Mass. 
02108  (for:  Mass.  Construction  Industry 
Council,  Truck  Weight  Committee,  c/o  R. 
Barton.  Rosenfeld  Concrete.  Box  E.  Milford. 
Mass.  01757). 

D.  (6)$950.    E.  (9)  $37.02. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005.  One  Center  Plaza.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108  (for:  SCA  Services.  Inc..  60  State  St.. 
Boston.  Mass.  02109). 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $18.05. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,696.63. 

A.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,327.60. 

A.  S.  L.  Sommer  &  Associates.  Inc..  1701 
N.  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1208,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Terry  Sopher.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $471.03.    E.  (9)  $16.80. 

A.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La. 

D.  (6)  $42,150.44.    E.  (9)  $42  150.44. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Spady.  UUh  International. 
Inc..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
710.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

e  Utah  International.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  A.  Speir,  2022  Brookwood 
Medical  Center  Drive,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
35209. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services.  Inc..  2022 
Brookwood  Medicine  Center  Drive  Birming- 
ham. Ala.  35209. 

A.  Spradling.  Stagner.  Alpern  &  Priot.  700 
Continental  Savings  Building.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  73102. 

B.  Kansas  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians,  Inc. 

A.  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Associ- 
ation, 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63188. 

E.  (9)  $11.57. 

A.  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  645  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $755. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton.  2130  Oaks  Drive, 
Hillsborough.  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A,  Elliott  Stem.  American  Health  Plan- 
ning Association.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association. 
1600  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 
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A.  Robert  B.  Stewart.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Wa.shinglon.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Gett.v  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  AnKeies.  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $3,590.    E.  (9)  $411.19. 

A.  Ros  Stovall.  451  South  Indiana  Street, 
Mooresville.  Ind.  46158. 

B.  Prolerl  ihe  Innocent,  Inc.,  451  South 
Indiana  Street.  Mooresville.  Ind.  46158. 

A.  Fred  Stratlon.  Briggs  &  Slralton  Corp.. 
P.O.  Box  702.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 

A.  Peter  B.  Summerville,  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  &  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Vara  Engineering  Corp.. 
511  Westminster  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
471.  Sandersville,  Ga.  31082. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  International.  500  City  Parkway 
West.  Orange,  Calif.  92667. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
140  Garden  Street,  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Associ- 
ation. 307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,640.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Corp.. 
299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Equifax  Inc..  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30302. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Preeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Preeport 
Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp..  Thornall  Street, 
Edison.  N.J.  08817. 

D.<6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lifetime  Communities.  Inc..  2740  Beach 
Boulevard.  Suite  202.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32207. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $137.50. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  1295  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
01111. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mullite  Co.  of  America,  Andersonville. 
Ga.  31711. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co., 
520  Broad  Street.  Newark.  N.J.  07107. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York,  1740  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co., 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Plaza,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68175. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Compa- 
nies. Suite  1060.  Tower  Place,  3340  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  20236. 

D.  (6)  $706.    E.  (9)  $95. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Lib- 
erty Park,  Prazer,  Pa.  19355. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02117. 

A.  Suth»rland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nord  Resources  Corp.,  Ole  Town  Park, 
29  Iron  Gate  Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio  45459. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Process  Gas  Consumers  Group,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,665. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Thiele  Kaolin  Co.,  Kaolin  Road.  Sand- 
ersville, Ga. 

D.  (6)  $113.65.    E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Sutin,  Thayer  &  Browne.  P.C.  P.O. 
Box  1945.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87103. 

B.  Taxation  &  Revenue  Department.  P.O. 
Box  603.  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.  87509. 

D.  (6)  $2,047.50.    E.  (9)  $827.61. 

A.  Donald  R.  Sweitzer.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployes. 815  16h  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $810. 

A.  Richard  P.  Swigart,  American  Can  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  201.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane, 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 


E.  (9)  $841.40. 


A.  Scott  R.  Swirling.  National  Family 
Planning  &  Reproductive  Health  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  425  13th  Street  NW..  Room  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Family  Planning  &  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association.  Inc..  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Room  350,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $845.03. 

A.  Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pollution. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  1817.  Washington.  D.C. 
20013. 

D.  (6)  $2,902.57.    E.  (9)  $1,161.65. 

A.  Textron.  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street. 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 
D.  (6)  $9,621.87.    E.  (9)  $2,303.87. 

A.  Thaxter.  Lipez.  Stevens,  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Thaxter,  Lipez.  Stevens.  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau.  1825  K  Street,  Suite  503,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Alliance  for  Hydroelectric 
Energy.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thaxter.  Lipez,  Stevens.  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau,  1825  K  Street.  Suite  503,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesaler's  Associ- 
ation.. 5202  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  505,  Palls 
Church,  Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $15,250. 

A.  13th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee,  986  Vicar  Lane,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95117. 

D.  (6)  $140. 

A.  Charles  P.  Thompson.  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co..  P.O.  Box  21666.  Station  1807. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21666.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $3,605.20. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  Tf?/.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,848.86. 

A.  Thompson  &  Mitchell.  One  Mercantile 
Center,  Suite  3400,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, One  Mercantile  Center,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63101. 

D.  (6)  $598.    E.  (9)  $8,067.18. 

A.  Roger  G.  Thompson.  1701  Central 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co.,  1701  Central 
Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,160.    E.  (9)  $1,148.78. 

A.  James  L.  Thome.  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Drew  V.  Tidwell.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association. 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $2,429.24. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.     Airline     &     Steamship     Clerks. 
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Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 
ployees. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  <9)$850. 

A.    TransAfrica.    1325    18lh    Street    NW.. 
Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $113,964.58.    E.  (9)  $87,775.08. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  Lake  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. 1411  Rockefeller  Building.  Cleveland. 
Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers"  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers. 
International  Union.  AFL-CIO.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $43,151.13.    E.  (9)  $43,151.13. 

A.  United  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1478. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $3,519.11. 

A.  Roy  Thomas  Van  Arsdall.  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,525. 

A.  Richard  A.  Van  Deuren.  Reinhart, 
Boerner,  Van  Deuren.  Norris  &  Rieselbach. 
s.c.  Ill  East  Wi-sconsin  Avenue,  Suite  1800, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

B.  National  Employee  BenefiU  Institute. 
451  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $820. 

A.  Verner.  Liipfert,  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Trade.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,550.    E.  (9)  $210.22. 

A.  Verner.  Liipfert,  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Corp..  Ltd.,  17-1  Ginza, 
16-Chome.  Chuo-Ku,  Japan;  Nissan  Motor 
Corp.  in  U.S.A..  18501  South  Pigueroa 
Street.  Carson.  Calif.  90248. 

A.  Verner.  Liipfert.  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
20380  Town  Center  Lane.  Suite  155.  Cuper- 
tino, Calif.  95014. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $677.22. 

A.  John  C.  Vickerman.  American  Society 
of  Association  Executives.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  David  Vienna,  David  Vienna  &  Asso- 
ciates, 510  C  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  David  Vienna.  David  Vienna  &  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 


B.  State  of  California.  Office  of  the  Con- 
troller. State  Capitol.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95805. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron.  6204  White  Oak  Lane. 
Tamarac.  Fla.  33319. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation, Suite  500.  1705  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,350. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl.  240  Barton  Shore 
Drive.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48105. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1000. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48106. 

A.  Eleanor  Walters.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01. 

A.  Geoffrey  Webb.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $369.60. 

A.  Paul  Weller,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,525. 

A.  Lance  Wells.  2901  Lexington  Avenue. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $4,100. 

A.  Elizabeth  S.  Weltner.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Marchant  Wentworth.  Room  731,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action.  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,125. 

A.  Western  Resource  Alliance.  2565  West 
23d  Street.  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

E.  (9)  $540. 

A.  Curtis  E.  Whalen,  P.O.  Box  44.  Winter 
Park,  Fla.  32790. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)  $1,090. 

A.  June  M.  Whelan.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $637.18. 

A.  Bryan  K.  Whitehead,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1,760.    E.  (9)  $1,540. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  P.C.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  705.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,800.    E.  (9)  $11,258.85. 

A.  Barry  Williams.  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers.  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE..  Washington  D.C.  20003. 


B.  National  Assoriatioii  of  Railroad  Pas- 
.sengers.  417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,780.35. 

A.  William  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associ- 
ation. 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,386.    E.  (9)  $94.85. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association.  430 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  <6)  $6,650.    E.  (9)  $574.27. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy.  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  C  Brewer  &  Co..  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  1826. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp..  7360  North  Kendall 
Drive.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $1,455.    E.  (9)  $81.30. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Foods  Corp.,  135  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $27.10. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1 101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  First  Boston  Corp..  20  Exchange 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Lloyd  Hayes,  P.O.  Box  1447.  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.  77640. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp.. 
1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $4,670.    E.  (9)  $271.01. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)  $5,667.50.    E.  (9)  $420.07. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Krause  Milling  Co..  P.O.  Box  1156.  M'! 
waukee.  Wis.  53201. 
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A.  William.s  &  Jen.spn.  PC.  1101  Connccli- 
cul  Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Loui.siana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  60350.  New  Orleans.  La.  70160. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)  $27.10. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Mustang  Fuel  Corp..  1100  First  Nation- 
al Center  East.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73102. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Water  Compa- 
nies. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  1110. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$305.    E.  (9)  $27.10. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $872.50.    E.  (9)  $67.76. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  One  Nation- 
wide Plaza,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $982.50.    E.  (9)  $67.76. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olympia  &  York  Developments,  Ltd.,  1 
First  Canadian  Place,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Olympia  &  York  Equity  Corp..  245 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
LEnfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.    E.  (9)  $13.55. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System.  920  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Sallie  Mae),  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,002.50.    E.  (9)  $203.26. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Universal  Foods,  Inc.,  433  E.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Box  737,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Margie  R.  Williams,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300,  Washington  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  415  Second  Street  NE.,  Washing- 
ton D.C.  20002. 


D.  (6)  $1,349.30. 


A.  Frederick  L.  Williford.  Suite  911.  8401 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 

A.  Judith  A.  Winchester,  2939  Van  Ness 
Street  NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia.  Office  of  the 
Mayor. 

D.  (6)  $3,140.    E.  (9)  $1,788.27. 

A.  Witkowski,  Weiner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite, 350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Truck  Equipment  Association, 
25900  Greenfield  Road,  Suite  410,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.  48237. 

D.  (6)  $7,330.73. 

A.  Kim  Yelton,  8120  Fenton  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  20910. 

B.  Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  &  State,  8120  Fenton  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  20910. 

D.  (6)  $4,980.78.    E.  (9)  $173.89. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Zeese,  530  Eighth  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws,  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,194.    E.  (9)  $2,039. 

A.  Michael  J.  Zimmer,  Wickwire,  Gavin  & 
Gibbs,  P.C,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cogeneration  Coalition,  Inc.,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  804,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 
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QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

The  following  Quarterl.v  Lobby  Postcards  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  third 
calendar  quarter  of  1981: 

A  Postcard  May  Be  Used  When  A  Registrant  Has  Not  Incurred  Reportable  Receipts  And  Expenditures  And  Has 
Not  Engaged  In  Any  Lobbying  Activity  During  The  Quarter. 

Note:  The  Following  Information  Is  Being  Provided  For  Informational  Purposes  Only. 

The  Postcard  has  been  reproduced  below: 

HLF3  QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

To  be  subinitteit  in  lieu  of  a  Quarterly  Report  when  registrant  has  not  Incurred  reportable  receipts  or  expend- 
itures and  has  not  engaged  in  any  lobbying  activity  during  the  quarter. 

IMPORTANT:  File  a  separate  postcard  for  each  employer  or  client 


REGISTRANT^ 


RiKin»t<  iililmt 

inumber,  streel/P.O.  Box) 

Fmployer 

(city,  state. 

zip  code) 

(If  REGISTRANT  Is  an  agent  of  someone  OTHER  THAN 
If  not  applicable,  state  "NONE".) 

CI  IFNT 

"EMPIOYER" 

'  state  below  whose  interest  Is  represented. 

For  the  period  (check  one  box  only): 

D  April  10  Report  (Jan.  1— Mar.  31) 
D  July  10  Report  (April  1-June  30) 

19. 
D  Oct. 
D  Jan. 

10  (July  1- 
10  (Oct.  1- 

-Sept.  30) 
-Dec.  31) 

I  certify  that  the  above  named  registrant  did  not  engage  in  any  lobbying  activities  or  incur  reportable  rt- 
ceipts  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  previous  or  future  lobbying  activities.  I  am  aware  that  the  Act  requires  a 
resumption  of  reporting  in  the  event  that  activity  commences;  otherwise  t  can  continue  to  submit  a  postcard  in 
lieu  of  a  report. 

Executed  on __^ 


(date) 


isignature) 
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A.  Hobson  H.  Adcock. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

A.  Agency  for  Instructional  TV. 

A.  Bruce  Aitken. 

B.  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  City  of  Houston. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Great  National  Corp. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuel  Co. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Missouri  Terminal  Oil  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Shearson,  Loeb,  Rhoades. 

A  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
B.  Richard  Suman. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Worldwide  Chi-rch  of  God. 


A.  Joseph  C.  Allwarden. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Local  689. 

A.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc. 

A.    American    Honey    Producers    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  American  Soybean  Association. 

A.  American  Waterw'ays  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  The  American  Way. 

A.  Gwen  A.  Anderson. 

B.  Small  Business  On-Premise  Sign  Foun- 
dation. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  D.  Aquilino.  Jr. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  John  Christian  Archer. 

B.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald. 
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B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc. 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women. 

A.    Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants. 

A.  George  J.  Aste. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Frank  M.  Ault. 

B.  Norwich-Eaton  Pharmaceutical. 

A.  John  D.  Austin.  Jr. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  William  H.  Axtman. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Frances  L.  Babb. 

B.  Renewed  Energy  Corp. 

A.  James  D.  Bachman. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  John  M.  Baines. 

B.  Johnson  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  John  M.  Baines. 

B.  Silver  Eagle  Refining  Co..  Inc. 

A.  John  Baize. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association. 

A.  H.  R.  Balikov. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll. 

B.  Alaska  Industrial  Development  Author- 
ity. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  Ingersoll. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Industrial 
Development  Authorities. 

A.  Judy  Bardacke. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Teachers, 
AFL-CIO. 

A.  David  J.  Bardln. 

B.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn 
(for  Solmecs  Corp.). 

A.  Carol  M.  Barger. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Barnett  &  Alagia. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc. 


for    Clinical 


A.  Roger  V.  Barth. 

B.  American    Association 
Chemistry,  Inc. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises,  Inc. 


A.  Lynne  D.  Battle. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Baughman. 

B.  PA  State  Education  Association. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman. 

B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Associ- 
ation. 


A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  &  Capehart. 


B.  Mayflower  Corp. 

A.  Reginald  E.  Beane. 

B.  Risk  &  Insurance  Management  Society. 
Inc. 

A.  Howard  H.  Bell. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett. 

B.  Association  of  Executive  Recruiting 
Consultants,  Inc. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson  III. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  David  E.  Beren. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 

A.  O.  M.  Berge. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

A.  Richard  B.  Berman. 

B.  Steak  &  Ale  Restaurants  of  America. 
Inc. 

A.  Mary  E.  Bernhard. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  Charles  Bernhardt. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry. 

B.  Centre  National  Interprofessional  De 
L'Economic  Laitiere. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry. 

B.  Cheese  Importers  Association. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry. 

B.  East- West  Trade  Council. 

A.  Bison  and  Wenning. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  A.ssociation. 

A.  Tom  C.  Black. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Christie  K.  Bohner. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Charles  E.  Boswell. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  689. 

A.  Botein,  Hays,  Sklar  &  Herzberg. 

B.  Henry  Schein,  Inc. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Boyle. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

A.  David  Branand. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Gerard  M.  Branand. 
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B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Peter  Elliot  Braveman. 

B.  Joan  Irvine  Smith. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston.  Miller  &  Gaines  (for  Board  of 
Trade  Clearing  Corp.). 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston,  Miller  &  Gaines  (for  Northern 
Solar  Systems,  Inc.). 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston.    Miller    &    Gaines    (for    RCA 
Global  Communications.  Inc.). 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Associated   Hospital   Service   of   New 
York. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Lefrak  Organization. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Donald  Lubick  and  Talisman  Fund. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee.  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr. 

B.  CENTAR  Associates. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Science  In- 
dustries, Inc. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Ralph  Brown. 

B.  M.O.A.A.I.O.A.  &  Subs.  Inc. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Brownell. 

B.  Boeing  Co. 

A.  David  Brubaker. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Harvey  P.  Brush. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc. 

A.  Jeremiah  S.  Buckley. 

B.  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board. 

A.  Gerard  P.  Burke. 

B.  International  Air  Leases. 

A.  Robert  W.  Busha. 

B.  National    Asphalt    Pavement    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Byrne. 

B.  Stone  Container  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturing  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp. 

A.  Roy  C.  Cahoon  Associates. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Callaghan,  Jr. 
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B.  Contract  Carrier  Conference. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carriers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Paul  W.  Crane. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Capital  Counselors.  Inc. 

B.  Electronic  Data  Systems. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  Chtd. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Georgia. 

A.  Donald  Capshaw. 

B.  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  C.  G.  Caras. 

B.  Ogden  Corp. 

A.  Walter  L.  Carmo,  Jr. 

B.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Donato  Caruso. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc. 

A.  John  L.  Casey. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassidy. 

B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Chain  Saw  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  William  Cherkasky. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 

A.  Howard  P.  Chester. 

B.  Stone.  Glass  &  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Children's  TV  Workshop. 

A.  Citizen  Victims  of  Chrysler. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  International  Processors. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Seaview  Petroleum. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

A.  Bob  Clark  &  Associates. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc. 

A.  Gilbert  M.  Clark. 

B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Joseph  J.  P.  Clark. 

B.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark. 


-HOUSE 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 
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A.  William  F.  Clarken. 

B.  International  Council  of  Airshows. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke. 

B.  The  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co. 

A.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 

B.  John  Russell  Deane  III. 

A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Coan,  Couture,  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 

B.  A-C  Valley  Corp. 

A.  Coan.  Couture.  Lyons  &  Moorhead. 

B.  Internatio,  Inc. 

A.  Michael  J.  Cohen. 

B.  American  International  Group. 

A.  Cole  &  Corette. 

B.  American  Express  Co. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Cylinder  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National   Association  of  Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  West  Texas  Land  and  Royalty  Owners 
Association. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Collins. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Commercial  Union  Insurance  Co. 

A.    Committee    for   Equality   of   Citizens 
before  the  Courts. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee, No.  7. 

A.  James  T.  Conner. 

B.  Mobay  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  John  P.  Connolly. 
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B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman. 
&  Doty,  Ltd.  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change). 

A.  John  P.  Connally. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  Schnobrich,  Kaufman, 
&  Doty.  Ltd.  (for  Glenrock  Refinery,  Inc.). 

A.  Gregory  E.  Conrad. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  John  J.  Contney. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America. 

A.  Emanuel  M.  Cooper. 

B.  Inner-City  Children's  Center. 

A.  Alfred  C.  Cordon. 

B.  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Jr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Sr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insuance  Co. 

A.  Mary  Marcotte  Corrigan. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  The  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  &  Fragrance 
Association. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlin. 

B.  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 

B.  Cove  Associates,  Inc.  (for  Aerospace/ 
Optical  Division.  ITT). 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co.  ■ 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  «&  Co.  (for  The  Tera  Corp.). 

A.  Donald  J.  Creola. 

B.  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cronwell.  Inc. 

B.  Vought  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell,  Sr. 

B.  Med-E-Jet  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell,  Sr. 

B.  Worldgate  Office  Park. 

A.  Bobby  E.  Crow. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crutchfield. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A.  Cuba  Claims  Association. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Richard  C.  Cunan. 
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A.  John  T.  Curran. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Dalton. 

B.  National  League  of  Postmasters. 

A.  John  C.  Datt. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison,  Jr. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Association. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III. 

B.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker. 

B.  Association    of   American   Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Stephen  T.  Delamater. 

B.  Halliburton  Co. 

A.  John  L.  Delano. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association. 

A.  O.  Mark  De  Michele. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  (for  Flavor  & 
Extract  Manufacturers  Association). 

A.  Detroit  Edge  Tool  Co. 

A.  James  T.  Devine. 

B.  Bowling    Proprietors    Association    of 
America. 

A.  Kendall  P.  Dexter. 

B.  MacMillan  Bloedel,  Inc. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods,  Inc. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Federated  Cash  Management  Systems. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Marine   Engineers   Beneficial   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin. 


B.   Shrimp   Harvestors   Coalition   of   the 
Gulf  Coast  &  South  Atlantic  States. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Debra  N.  Diener. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks. 

B.  Health  and  Medicine  Counsel  of  Wash- 
ington, Inc. 

A.  James  E.  Doherty. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty,  Jr. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 

A.  John  Donaldson. 

B.  Gray    &    Co.   (for   Defense   Logistics 
Supply  Corp.). 

A.  John  Donaldson. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Tera  Corp.). 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  James  C.  Dorsch. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey. 

B.  American     Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Water  Systems  Council 

A.  Drinker,  Biddle  &  Reath 

B.  Phoenix  Steel  Corp. 

A.  W.  H.  Drushel,  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  Quintana  Refin- 
ery Co.). 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc., 

A.  Mary  Jane  Due. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Evelyn  Dukovic. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Delaware  "5". 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Adolphi  Kizas. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Koniag,  Inc. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 

B.  Mid-West   Electric   Consumer   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller. 
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B.  Western  Fuels  A.ssociation.  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Rod  Dwyer. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council. 
A.  Eaton  A.ssociates,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  William  D.  Echols. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Economic  Service  Consortium.  Inc. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Republic     of     Uganda/Embassy     of 
Uganda. 

A.  Anne  Edlund. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Jo.seph  J.  Eley. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Elliott. 

B.  Fidelity  Union  Bank. 

A.  Ely,  Guess  &  Rudd, 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely. 

B.  Associated  Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely. 

B.  Ocean  Mining  Associates. 

A.  Steven  L.  Engelberg. 

B.  American  Association  of  Marriage  & 
Family  Therapy. 

A.  John  M.  Erskine,  Jr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervin. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co. 

A.  Donald  C.  Evans. 
A.  Joseph  O.  Evans. 

A.  Ellen  Egan  Eves. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Robbie  G.  Exley. 

B.  National   Federation   of  Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  George  W.  Falltrick. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railway    &    Airline 
Clerks. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron. 

fi.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb.  Leiby  &  MacRae. 

A.  Michael  Farrar. 
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B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Arthur  Fefferman. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.John  W.  Feist. 
B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  C.  W.  Fendrich. 

B.  Research-Cottrell.  Inc. 

A.  Betsy  Ferguson, 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co. 

A.  John  Festa. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Fitch,  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesaler  Dis- 
tributors. 

A.  Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley. 

B.  National   Candy   Wholesalers   Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Richard  D.  Ford. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle. 

A.  Susan  E.  Fracaroli. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  William  C.  Prance. 

B.  National    Motorsports    Committee    of 
ACCUS. 

A.  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  Jr. 

B.  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry, 
Inc. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Budd  Co.). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 

Electronics). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Ronna  FYeiberg. 

B.  Gray   &    Co.    (for   Western   Develop- 
ment). 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting). 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Doyon,  Ltd. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Norton  Sound  Health  Corp. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman. 
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B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc. 

A.  James  M.  Friedman. 

B.  The   Cleveland   Electric    Illuminating 
Co. 

A.  Susan  Frost. 

B.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee (Pro-Life ). 

A.  Richard  G.  Fuller. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pi|>e  Line  Corp. 

A.  Gailor.  Elias  &  Matz. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Savings 
&  Loan  Super\-isors. 

A.  Joe  H.  Galis. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall. 

B.  Transco  Cos.,  Inc. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp. 

A.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

A.  Nick  Garnett. 

B.  NICA. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway  Co. 

A.  Gan'ey,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Grocery    Manufacturers    of   America, 
Inc. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  PACCAR.  Inc. 

A.  Ganery,  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  George  &  George,  P.C. 

B.  Continental  Resources. 

A.  George  &  George,  P.C. 

B.  Pepsico,  Inc. 

A.  Phyllis  H.  Gerstell. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Gibson. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  Ameri(;a. 

A.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp. 

A.  Susan  Gilbert. 

B.  National   Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers.  Na- 
tional Conference. 

A.  Mark  W.  Gillaspie. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Joe  L.  Gilmore. 

B.  Chrysler  Defense,  Inc. 

A.  Michael  K.  Gire. 

B.  American  Small  &  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason. 
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B.  Brick  Institue  of  America. 
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A.  Law  Office  of  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 

B.  International   Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation. AFL-CIO. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Robert  D.  Gordon. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ations. 

A.  Irmgard  Gordos. 

B.  American  Security  Council 

A.  Government  Relations  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.   Inc.   (for  National 
Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Association). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  RKO  Gener- 
al). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Uniroyal). 

A.  Edward  M.  Green. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Wayne  Green. 

B.  73  Magazine. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  American   Gastroenterological   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Dan  A.  Gunderson. 

B.  Pillsbury. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

A.  Ann  Hageman. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

A.  William  D.  Hager. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  Beverly  Halem. 

B.  Halem  Industries. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  «fe  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Agri-Business.  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  American  Energy.  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 


B.  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Cooperative. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  High  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  M&M/Mars  Division  of  Mars,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  New  England  Council,  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  New  England  Mutual   Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  North  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Northwest  Texas  Grain  Products  Coop- 
erative. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Operation  Independence. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Tobacco  Tax  Council. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates.  Inc. 
B  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative, Inc. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halliday. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers. 

A.  Joseph  Halow. 

B.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Halt,  Inc. 

A.  Hamel,  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hampton. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Sara  Hamric. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks,  Jr. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

A.  Hannaford  Company,  Inc. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines. 

A.  Erling  Hansen. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  David  T.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  Harris,  Berg  &  Creskoff. 

B.  Committee    of   Domestic   Steel    Wire 
Rope  &  Specialty  Cable  Manufacturers. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Edwin  H.  Harvey. 

B.  National   Federation   of  Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hasse. 

B.  Halt,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  Hattal. 


B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Kathryn  JoAnn  Hawes. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profe.ssion- 
al  &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hebner. 

B.  ICI  Americas,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Heggestad. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  L.  Hellwege. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  Petroleum  Heat  &  Power  Co. 

A.  C.  Dayle  Henington. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  Bruce  Heppen. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  William  G.  Herrold. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics 
Engineers. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Higgins. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips. 

B.  Michigan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips. 

B.  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

A.  Gerald  Hill. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery. 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill. 

B.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc. 

A.  Beverly  Hines. 

B.  VISA-USA,  Inc. 

A.  Elmo  R.  Hoffman. 

B.  Global  Exploration  &  Development. 

A.  Hoffman,    Hendry,    Stoner,    Sims    & 
Sawicki. 

B.  Global  Exploration  &  Development. 

A.  William  H.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute. 

A.  Niels  Holch. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute). 

A.  Robert  L.  Holding. 

B.  Associ^ition  of  Home  Appliance  Manu- 
facturers. 


A.  Henry  W.  Rolling. 
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B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmquist. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Holt  Cicatiello  Neiswanger  &  Ross,  Inc. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  John  W.  Holton. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Douglass  C.  Horstman. 

B.  Maytag  Co. 

A.  Douglass  C.  Horstman. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association. 

A.  John  F.  Horty. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Ho.s- 
pitals. 

A.  Housely  Goldberg  &  Kantarian.  P.C. 

A.  Mary  Greer  Houston. 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates  Inc.  (for  Farm 
Labor  Research  Committee). 

A.  C.T.  Hoversten. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co. 

A.  Virginia  A.  Hoy. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 

A.  Margaret  Renken  Hudson. 

B.  Korf  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  E.  Hughes. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes,  Jr. 

B.  Sammons  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  William  E.  Hughes,  Jr. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull. 

B.  Bechtel  Group,  Inc. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Hunt,  Jr. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators. 

A.  Peter  C.  Hunt. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Harry  C.  Hunter. 

B.  National   Association   of   Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley. 

,B.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley. 

B.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prises. 

A.  Robert  R.  Hurt. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  B.  Melvin  Hurwitz. 

B.  Mitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp. 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  ( for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.) 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 
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B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 


B.  Gray  St,  Co.  (for  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  USO,  Inc.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting). 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Ingalsbee. 

B.  U.S.  Ski  Ass(x;iation. 

A.  Inter-American  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Government  of  Honduras. 

A.  Inter-American  Services.  Inc. 

A.  Roy  Jacobsen. 

B.  Parents  &  Friends  of  UAG. 

A.  Joseph  N.  Jaquay. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Donald  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Johnston. 

B.  Utah  International,  Inc. 

A.  James  E.  Jones. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan  III. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Geza  Kadar.  Jr. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Hans  Kaehler. 

B.  ConsulUnts  Research  Service. 

A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Howard  C.  Katz. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh. 

B.  The  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance 
Association. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer.  Fierman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler. 

B.  American  Psychoanalytic  Association. 

A.  William  J.  Keating. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association. 

A.  Vicki  R.  Keenan. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Jefferson  D  Keith. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Don  W.  Keller. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Don  W.  Keller. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co. 

A.  Don  Kellerman. 

B.  The  Times  Mirror  Co. 

A.  Stephen  G.  Kellison. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  William  T.  Kendall. 


A.  William  J.  Kenney. 

B.  Bay  State  Gas  Co. 

A.  Vytautas  Kazimieras  Kerbelis. 

B.  ARAS. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Gilbert  W.  Keyes. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co. 

A.  Earline  A.  Keyser. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Edward  J.  Kiernan. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ations. 

A.  Kikkoman  Poods,  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  L.  Kiley. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble. 

B  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Francis  L.  Kinney. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co. 

A.  Edward  H.  King. 

B.  Walgreen  Co. 

A.  G.  Jack  King. 

B.  U.S.  Air,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  P.  Kingsley. 

B.  American     Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association. 

A.  Robert  B.  Kittredge. 

B.  Loomis,  Sayles  &  Co..  Inc.  (for  Invest- 
ment Counsel  Association  of  America,  Inc.). 

A.  Allie  C.  Kleinpeter,  Jr. 

B.  Louisiana  Banker's  Association. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  &  Wojdak.  Inc. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp- 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  III. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Glenn  Knapp. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

A.  Joe  Kramer. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Kucera. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc. 

A.  Philip  Kugler. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

A.  Labor  Bureau.  Inc. 

A.  Bruce  C.  Ladd.  Jr. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co. 

A.  R.  D.  Laime. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  C.  P.  Lambos. 
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B.  New  York  Shipping  Association. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Landin. 

B.  Smith  Kline  Corp. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  B.A.L.  Co. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  Co. 


A.  Albert  E.  Lane. 

B.  People  Opposed  to  Energy  Lobby-Potel. 
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B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Commerzbank  AG. 


A.  Bruce  Lanthorn. 

B.  Douglas      County 
M.O.A.A.I.O.A.  &  Subs.  Inc. 


A.  Reed  E.  Larson. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Michael  J.  Lashbrook. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  &  Hills. 

B.  Kona  Coast  Co. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Laitanzio. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Louis  P.  Laun. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Linda  L.  Lawrence. 

B.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  A.  Legatski. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
Hospital      and     penheimer. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc.  (CARE). 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  G.  K.  Technologies,  Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Holy  Cross  Hospital. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 


B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association,  velopment. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lease.  A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

A.  Kerley  Le  Boeuf.  B.  National  Association  of  Supermarket 

B.  National   Association   of   Convenience  Shoppers. 
Stores. 


A.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  London. 

A.  David  A.  Lefeve. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Advesive  &  Sealant  Council,  Inc. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anes- 
thetists. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Leonard. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Richard  L.  Lesher. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  Robert  Lesmeister. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federally  Li- 
censed Firearms  Dealers/American  Fire- 
arms Industry. 

A.  Joseph  Letorney. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer 

B.  Tosco.  Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH. 

A.  Manuel  Levine. 

B.  Wood,  Lucksinger  &  Epstein. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis 

B.  APGA. 

A.  James  B.  Liberman. 

B.  Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  et  al. 

A.  Lillian  C.  Liburdi. 

B.  Ganz  Mavag. 

A.  Lillian  C.  Liburdi. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Russell  B.  Light. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co. 

A.  Richard  A.  Lillquist. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  James  P.  Linse. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Elena  Linthicum. 

B.  Allied  Corp. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Lisk. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Theodore  M.  Littman. 

B.  Rockwell  International. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr. 


B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Robert  H.  Loeffler. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lohse. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America,  Inc. 

A.  Nira  Hardon  Long. 

B.  National  Black  Media  Coalition. 

A.  John  H.  Lonnquist.  Jr. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  James  E.  Mack. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers. 

A.  Curtis  T.  Mackey. 

B.  NICA. 

A.  Marion  M.  Macrae. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Manatt.      Phelps,      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronic  En- 
gineers. 

A.  Manatt.     Phelps,     Rothenberg     & 
Tunney. 

B.  National     Investment     Development 
Corp." 

A.  Manchester  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  Richard  J.  Mannix. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc. 

A.  Ronald  Anthony  Marks. 

A.  D.  V.  Maroney,  Jr. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Chalmers  H.  Marquis. 

B.  Agency  for  Instructional  TV. 

A.  Chalmers  H.  Marquis. 

B.  Children's  TV  Workshop. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  E.  C.  Marty. 
A.  J.  L.  Marty. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby. 

A.  William  F.  Massmann. 

B.  Dr.  Pepper  Co. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Douglas  McAllister. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe.  Jr. 
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B.  American  Land  Title  Association. 

•  

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

A.  John  A.  McCahill. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  A.  R.  McCammon. 

B.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Robert  S.  McConnaughey. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc. 
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A.  Robert  H.  Miller. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  V.  Minck. 

B.  American  Council.of  Life  Insurance. 


A.  Toni  McCrary. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Dinah  D.  McElfresh. 

B.  Hauck  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  of  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  James  M.  McGarry,  Jr. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGeady. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc. 

A.  Donna  Lee  McGee. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  W.  Kurt  McGee. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc. 

A.  William  P.  McGuire. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna. 

B.  Housley  Goldberg  &  Kantarian. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKernan. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  William  G.  McMurtrie. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan,  Jr, 

A.  R.  E.  McWilliams. 

B.  Boeing  Commercial  Airplane  Co. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Edward  A.  Merlis. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz. 

B.  Melex  USA,  Inc. 

A.  Andrice  J.  Michaels. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Michaud. 

B.  Colorado  Ski  Country,  U.S.A. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Paul  J.  Miller. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  Linde  Miller. 


A.  Robert  M.  Moliter. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  John  V.  Moller. 

B.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd.  (for  Nissan 
Motor  Co.). 

A.  Herman  J.  Molzahn. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 

A.  John  C.  Monsul. 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Doty,  Ltd.  (for  AMAX,  Inc.). 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals. 

A.  Robert  Morin. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

A.  Victor  G.  Morris. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Russell  N.  Mosher. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Kelly  HoUey  Mountain. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  F.  A.  Muhammad. 

B.  Prisoners  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter. 

B.  Automotive   Parts   RebuilderS  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Paul  J.  Myer. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

A.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

A.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services. 

A.   National   Council    for   a   Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Peed  Association. 

A.  National  Outdoor  Coalition. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation. 

A.  National  Wheel  &  Rim  Association. 

A.  Carolyn  B.  Nelson. 

B.  Metropolitan  Properties,  Inc. 

A.  Mark  D.  Nelson. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Michael  A.  Nemeroff. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  DeKalb  AgRe- 
search.  Inc.). 

A.  Michael  A.  Nemeroff. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  Stern  Electronics, 
Inc.). 

A.  Milton  E.  Neshek. 


B.  Godfrey.  Pfeil  &  Neshek.  S.C.  (for  Kik- 
koman  Foods.  Inc.). 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ation. Inc. 

A.  C.  D.  Nyberg. 

B.  Geo.  A  Hormel  &  Co. 

A.  M.  Eileen  O'Brien. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Hennepin  County. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.     . 

B.  John  Nuveen  &.  Co. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Westinghouse. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Commission. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Sperry  Division. 

A.  Robert  A.  Olexy. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 

A.  Roy  Olson. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Lee  W.  Paden. 

B.  Public  Ser\'ice  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Parker. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison. 
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B.  Health  Insurancf  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Patton.  BoKKs  &  Blow. 

B.  New  Process  Co. 

A.  Larry  E.  Paulick. 

B.  National  Spa  &  Pool  Institute. 

A.  Richard  A.  Pay.sor. 

B.  First  Capitol  Associates-Gateway.  Inc. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 

B.  Tuna  Re.si'arch  Foimdat  ion. 


A.  David  Peltier. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Victor  J.  Perini.  Jr. 

B.  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  & 
Mobility. 

A.  John  J.  Pesch. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Gwen  Pharo. 

B.  Oilfield  Industrial  Lines. 

A.  Richard  F.  Phillips. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Paul  E.  Pierce. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America.  Inc. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 

A.  Pienson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Turner  Elementary  School.  Neighbor- 
hood School  Council. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Pierson. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  et  al. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Piatt. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp. 

A.  Wyll  W.  Pleger. 

B.  Brown  &  Root.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates,  Ltd. 

A.  Michael  A.  Poling. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster. 

B.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Prazer  &  Murphy. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co. 

A.  Janet  Power. 

B.  Visa-USA.  Inc. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers.  Jr. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  BPA  Industrial  Customers. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Chugach  Natives.  Inc. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Commercial  Union  As.surance  Co. 


B.  Dravo  Corp. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 
j    B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Ronan  Telephone  Co. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  United  States  Cruises. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Washington  Natural  Gas. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Yardarm  Knot  Corp. 

A.  Keith  A.  Pretty. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.    Provident   Indemnity   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Gerald  H.  Pugh. 

B.  Combined     Insurance     Company     of 
America. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  James  M.  Quigley. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  Quintana  Refinery  Co. 
A.  Rare  Animal  Relief  Effort. 

A.  Carol  Raulston. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Julian  O.  Read 

B.  Central  &  South  West  Corp. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding. 

B.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. 

A.  Martha  L.  Rees. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Murray  P.  Reiser. 

B.  Edward  Blankstein.  Inc. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc. 

A.  Don  L.  Ricketts. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 


A.  Mark  J.  Riedy. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 


A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman.        A.  James  E.  Ritchie. 


B.  National  As.sociation  of  Optometrists  & 
Opticians.  Inc. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

A.  George  Roberts. 

B.  National  Education  As.sociation. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Robinson.  Silverman.  Pearce.  Aronsohn 
&  Berman. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc. 

A.  Willi  Roelli. 

B.  Volkart  Brothers.  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Rogers. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  International,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Leasing.  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  P.  &  M.  Schaefer  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  .issoci- 
ation/CREF. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

A.  Carole  M.  Rogin. 

B.  Hauck  &  Associates,  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  for  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston.  Jr. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Gary  W.  Rossow. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A  John  W.  Rowland. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Eric  M.  Rubin. 

B.  Meadville  Corp. 

A.  Eric  M.  Rubin. 

B.  Outdoor    Advertising    Association    of 
America. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden. 

B.  Wilner  &  Scheiner  (for  American  Soci- 
ety of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.). 

A.  Herman  Max  Ruth. 

A.  Sammons  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Dale  E.  Schell. 

B.  GATX  Corp. 

A.  Walter  A.  Schumann  III. 

B.  Potomac  Overlook  Associates. 

A.  Steve  A.  Schwartz. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III. 
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B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd.  (for  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III. 

B.  Popham.  Haik.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman 
&  Doty.  Ltd.  (for  Glenrock  Refinery.  Inc.). 

A.  Donald  H.  Seifman. 

B.  Seifman  &  Lechner  (for  United  Food  & 
Commercial  Workers  International  Union). 

A.  David  Senter. 

B.  American  Agriculture  Movement.  Inc. 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer. 

B.  National  Education  As.sociation. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc. 

A.  Ru.s.sell  L.  Shipley.  Jr. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Shipley.  Smoak  &  Akerman. 

B.  Bluejay  Oil  Co. 

A.  Shipley.  Smoak  &  Akerman. 

B.  WBNO  Radio  and  WLKM  Radio. 

A.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. 

A.  Mary  Frances  Shlagel. 

B.  Union  Oil  of  California. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows  &  Co. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Silverman. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer. 

B.  Soap  &  Detergent  Association. 

A.  Carstens  Slack. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Small  Business  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

A.  Peter  Small  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  William  M.  Mercer.  Inc. 

A.  James  R.  Smircina. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  Douglas  J.  Smith. 

B.  Small  Business  On-Premise  Sign  Foun- 
dation. 

A.  Douglas  J.  Smith  &  Associates. 

B.  Sperry  Corp. 

A.  Douglas  S.  Smith. 

B.  Noranda  Mining.  Inc. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  Florists' 
Transw'orld  Delivery). 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute. 

A.  Thomas  Blaisdell  Smith. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associutes,  Inc. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corporation. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  DSP,  Inc. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Gould.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  W.  Snyder. 


B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  D.  Snyder. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  As.soci- 
ation. 

A.  William  A.  Speary. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr. 

B.  International  A.s.sociation  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 

A.  William  C.  Spence. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Elisabeth  A.  Squeglia. 

B.  American  Small  &  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Melvin  R.  Slahl. 

B.  Motorcyle  Industry  Council. 

A.  David  P.  SUng. 

B.  Superlite  Builders  Supply.  Inc. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Robert  R.  Statham. 

B.  Committee  for  Commercial  Energy 
Conservation. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc. 
(for  Broadcast  Music.  Inc.). 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associated.  Inc. 

B.  Broadcast  Music.  Inc. 

A.  Leon  P.  Stavrou. 

B.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc. 

A.  David  J.  Steinberg. 

B.  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc. 

A.  Steven  F.  Stockmeyer. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein. 

B.  'nternational  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association. 

A.  Roger  Stroh. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  George  Strumpf. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Susman. 

B.  William  Carter  Co. 

A.  William  W.  Suttle. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  J?hn  R.  Sweeney. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A.  A.  B.  Swindell  IV. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Merribel  Symington. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  Elinor  D.  Talmadge. 


B.  Tanners'  Council  of  America.  Inc. 

A.  H.  William  Tanaka. 

B.  Bridgestone  Tire  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  Clayton  C.  Taylor. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp. 

A.  Frank  A.  Taylor. 

B.  National   Federation   of  Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Teamsters  for  Democratic  Union. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer. 

B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes  Thies. 

B.  Planning  Re.search  Corp. 

A.  John  W.'Thomas. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  As.soci- 
ation. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas. 

B.  Association    of    American    Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas.  e 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson. 

B.  American  As.sociation  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations. 

A.  Robert  N.  Thomson. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources. 

A.  Title  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  M.  Douglas  Todd. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Edward  Tonat. 

B.  Robert  Goff  &  Associates. 

A.  Jeff  Trammel  1. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone 
and  Electronics). 

A.  Jeff  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America). 

A.  Jeff  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Jeff  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Broad- 
casting). 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  Robert  C.  Troup. 

A.  Rebecca  C.  True. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Philip  J.  Tulimieri.  Jr. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

A.    23rd    Congressional    District    Action 
Committee. 

A.  Harold  R.  Tyler.  Jr. 

B.  International  Paper  Co. 

A.  Joseph  R.  Tyler. 
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A.    United    Services    Automobile    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  United  States  Ski  Association. 

A.  Drew  A.  Upton. 

B.  Scientific   Apparatus   Makers   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Mathew  T.  Valencie. 

B.  Halt.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  P.  Vander  Veen. 

B.  American  Seating  Co. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Nick  L.  Van  Nelson. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  A.  Randall  Vehar 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

A.  C.  John  Vermilye. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Verner  Liipfert.  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 

A.  Prank  A.  Verrastro. 

B.  Tosco  Corp. 

A.  John  C.  Vickerman. 

B.  International  Conference  Industry  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Brenda  R.  Viehe-Nae.ss. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige. 

B.  Cities  Ser\'ice  Co. 

A.  Marcos  Von  Goiman. 

B.  Guyana  Airways. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Canadian  Cablesystems.  Ltd. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Cos. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  J.  Paul  McNamara. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Mowsafe  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  North  American  Soccer  League. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Virginia  State  University. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Wagnalls  Memorial. 

A.  Catherine  Waelder. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Christine  M.  Waisanen. 

B.  ICI  Americas  Inc. 

A.  Linda  Walker-Hill. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley. 


A.  Carl  S.  Wallace. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc. 

A.  R.  C.  Wallace. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute. 

A.  Bonnie  B.  Wan. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward. 

B.  Baker  &  Hostetler  (for  Soap  &  Deter- 
gent Association). 

A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward.  Jr. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Ward. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  George  M.  Warden. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 

A.  Clarke  R.  Watson. 

B.  WestlanJ  Companies. 

A.  Horace  S.  Webb. 

B.  Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 

A.  Jack  R.  Wehrly. 

B.  Dow  Corning  Corp. 

A.  Robert  E.  Weigend.  Jr. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 


A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning.  d    j  i, 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers    "^"^,/^ 
of  the  United  States. 


B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  Owens-Illinois. 

A.  Dorothy  R.  Wilson. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Judith  A.  Winchester. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

A.  Curtln  Winsor,  Jr. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  American  Association  of  Museums. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Building  Owners  &  Managers  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Ann  R.  Wise. 

B.  Hollingsworth  &  Vose  Co. 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 

A.     Witkowski,     Weiner,     McCaffrey     & 


B.    Kankakee.    Beaverville    &    Southern 
Railroad. 


A.  West  Texas  Land  &  Royalty  Owners 
Association. 

A.  William  Whichard.  Jr. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  Clem  White. 

B.  DSM  North  America  &  Subsidiaries. 

A.  White,  Fine  &  Verville. 

B.  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 

A.  John  T.  White  II. 

A.  Wickwire,  Lewis,  Goldmark  &  Schorr. 

B.  Mayor  and  City  of  Seattle. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Guenther  O.  Wilhelm. 

B.  Exxon  Corp. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker. 

B.  European  Travel  Commission. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker. 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp. 

A.  David  K.  Willis. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering. 


A.  Glenn  P.  Witte. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers/Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Benjamin  Wolff. 

B.  United  States  Windpower. 

A.  Ronald  Wolsey 

B.  Amoco  Oil  Co. 

A.  Dee  Workman. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Wyle. 

B.  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Eklutna,  Inc. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Silbert. 

B.  Filmways,  Inc. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Edward  A.  Yopp. 

B.  State  National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 

A.  Michael  Zagorac,  Jr. 

B.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp. 

A.  Janice  Zarro. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha. 
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B.  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer-        B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  B.  International  Franchise  Association, 

ica.  

A.MyronZeitz.      ~  A.  Carl  Zwisler. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfay,  November  30,  1981 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Don  Duvall,  pastor.  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Dripping  Springs,  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  we  pray  that  You  would  teach 
us  how  to  live  and  love  so  we  can  be  an 
example  to  others.  Help  each  of  us  to 
have  a  vision  of  complete  honesty  and 
freedom. 

Give  us  the  courage  to  seek  Your 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  the 
strength  to  stand  on  sound  convictions 
as  we  make  decisions  each  day. 

Make  us  aware  that  faith  properly 
used  can  still  move  mountains;  love 
properly  used  can  change  worlds.  This 
we  pray  in  Jesus"  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  legisla- 
tive day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  220.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1098)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  708.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977; 

S.  1192.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Vis- 
itor Center  Facilities  Aci  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  completion  of 
tlnion  Station  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6tTi£Lrtcs  ) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past.  White  House  Conferences  on  the 
Aging  have  produced  important  re- 
sults in  legislation  affecting  the  elder- 
ly. Medicare  and  the  Older  Americans 
Act  are  two  outstanding  contributions 
of  past  conferences. 

Today,  the  1981  Conference  opens 
and  the  heavy  shadow  of  White  House 
politics  has  already  cast  doubt  on  the 
outcome.  I  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  will  lift  the  restraints  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  representatives  of 
our  26  million  senior  citizens.  If  there 
ever  was  a  need  and  a  time  for  free  ex- 
pression to  help  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  country,  it  is  now. 

Mr.  P»resident,  you,  as  the  oldest 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
should  recognize  that  the  elderly  have 
a  great  deal  to  contribute.  Please  give 
them  a  chance. 


CHAIRMAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

CALLS     FOR     NEW,     REALISTIC 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1981,  our  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (Mr.  Rostenkowski).  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  gathered  in  Chicago 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  on 
the  desperate  need  for  a  new,  more  re- 
alistic economic  policy  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Our  chairman's  speech  was  both 
challenging  and  thought  provoking.  I 
would  like  to  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Members. 

Our  colleague's  speech  documents 
how  the  tax  bill  of  this  summer  "went 
too  far"  and  why  the  administration 
and  the  business  community  must  now 
work  together  with  the  Congress  to 
repair  the  damage: 

He  (the  President)  has  got  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  some 
trade-offs  between  tax  increases  and  budget 
cuts;  between  deeper  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams and  smaller  increases  in  defense 
spending.  He's  got  to  get  out  of  the  labora- 
tory—and out  on  the  streets  where  social 
and  economic  policy  is  ultimately  made. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi's  spccch  Is  as  follows: 

I've  spent  so  many  years  defending  presi- 
dential policy  that  I  find  the  role  of  "Mr.-I- 
told-you-so"  not  only  strange,  but  uneasy. 
Many  of  you  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change supported  the  President's  tax  and 
budget  bills.  I  and  most  others  in  Congress- 
Democrats  and  Republicans— shared  (and 
continue  to  share)  the  President's  original 
goals  of  increased  savings,  investment  and 
productivity.  We  all  agreed  that  capital  for- 
mation incentives  were  needed  to  rev  up 
productivity.  Last  April,  when  the  Adminis- 
tration was  still  talking  about  two  tax  bills, 
I  introduced  the  original  list  of  savings  and 
investment  tax  reforms— including  expand- 
ed individual  retirement  accounts  and 
Keogh  Plans  for  long-term  savings  and  a 
drop  in  the  maximum  tax  rate  capital  gains 
from  70  to  50  percent. 

Where  most  Democrats  ultimately  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  was  over  the  size 
and  duration  of  the  tax  cut.  My  original 
proposal  of  a  one-year,  $40  billion  tax  bill 
ran  smack  into  an  ideological  wall.  The 
notion  that  Congress  would  willingly 
extend— or  even  increase— the  personal  tax 
cut  if  the  economy  grew  was  rejected  by  the 
President  and  his  supply-side  advisors.  In- 
stead, they  demanded  (and  won)  a  three- 
year  cut— followed  by  an  indexed  income 
tax  system— amounting  to  $750  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  They  put  all  their  chips 
on  the  table.  There  was  no  hedging  against 
the  possibility  that  the  economy  would  fail 
to  take  flight.  Apparently,  no  one  (with  the 
belated  exception  of  David  Stockman)  had 
the  least  doubt  that  Americans  would  be 
less  than  bullish  on  Reaganomics. 

Matching  $750  billion  in  tax  cuts  against 
$200  billion  in  budget  cuts  (completely  put- 
ting aside  defense  spending)  does  not  invite 
overconfidence  from  the  "hard  money" 
managers.  A  balanced  budget  in  1984— the 
battle  cry  of  Reaganomics— has  now  been 
abandoned.  The  resulting  Federal  assault  on 
the  credit  markets  will  only  stiffen  long- 
term  interest  rates. 

David  Stockman's  candid  admission  that 
the  Administration's  economic  assumptions 
were  little  more  than  wishful  thinking— 
that  the  pursuit  of  political  victory  overrode 
any  consideration  of  economic  reality— have 
futher  destroyed  faith  in  the  President's 
economic  theories. 

No  one  ever  told  us  that  a  full  blown  re- 
cession was  to  initiate  the  supply-side  mira- 
cle. No  one  told  us  that  unemployment 
would  reach  nine  percent— or  that  economic 
growth  may  only  hit  one  percent  for  all  of 
next  year. 

No  longer  is  the  Administration  talking 
about  a  shallow  recession.  Predictions  of  a 
strong  recovery  by  mid-year  are  less  and  less 
convincing,  as  the  supply-siders  jockey  for 
position  with  the  monetarists  for  dominance 
at  the  White  House. 

The  President  is  receiving  littlt  help  from 
his  own  party  in  Congress— especially  those 
who  face  election  next  year.  Senate  Repub- 
licans are  backing  away  from  budget  cuts 
and  looking  hard  at  tax  increases  as  a  way 
of  closing  the  enormous  deficit  gap. 
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So  much  for  history.  The  onset  of  a  reces- 
sion—contrary to  all  forecasts— is  not  novel 
to  Washington.  Nor  are  the  embarrassing 
contradictions  and  disarray  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  question  is  "what  now"? 

It's  the  Presidents  call.  He  has  proven 
himself  a  formidable  politician— an  unques- 
tioned leader  who  can  arouse  public  support 
and  focus  the  heat  on  Congress.  The  coun- 
try wants  Ronald  Reagan  to  succeed. 

But.  Wall  Street  and  business  leaders  like 
you  are  not  going  to  cling  to  Reaganomics 
in  its  present  form.  From  now  on,  seeing  is 
believing.  The  President  must  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  financial  markets  that  the 
day  of  the  "rosy  scenario"  is  over— that  he 
is  ready  to  produce  a  credible  budget,  based 
on  credible  economic  assumptions  and  credi- 
ble odds  of  fighting  it  through  Congress. 

The  President  has  two  choices  as  he  pre- 
sents his  budget  in  January.  He  can  "hang 
tough."  claiming  that  Congress  is  to  blame 
for  the  recession.  And  then  add  billions 
more  in  social  cuts  to  the  list  for  1983  and 
beyond. 

Or  he  can  concede  that  his  theory  was 
faulty  and  return  to  a  more  conservative  ap- 
proach to  the  boom  and  bust  syndrome  in 
national  economic  policy  by  adopting  a  for- 
mula that  tempers  today's  highly  expansive 
fiscal  policy  and  tight  monetary  policy. 

He  may  not  be  able  to  balance  the  budget 
in  1984,  but  it's  absolutely  essential  to  give 
you  in  the  private  sector  the  confidence 
that  deficits  can  be  brought  down  to  man- 
ageable levels. 

And  that  means  setting  a  new  balance  of 
spending  and  tax  measures  next  year.  It's 
going  to  take  a  bit  of  tongue  biting  and  po- 
litical moxie,  but  the  President  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  tax  bill  went  too  far.  The 
revenue  hemorrhage  is  too  great.  He's  also 
got  to  face  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  indeed 
a  representative  body— that  we're  a  pretty 
fair  measure  of  how  much  punishment  this 
nation  will  take— that  budget  cuts,  especial- 
ly in  social  programs,  have  very  real,  very 
human,  liniiU>. 

He's  got  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  some  trade-offs  between  tax 
increases  and  budget  cuts;  between  deeper 
cuts  in  domestic  programs  and  smaller  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  He's  got  to  get 
out  of  the  laboratory— and  out  on  the 
streets  where  social  and  economic  policy  is 
ultimately  made. 

Until  you  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  invest  in  your  companies  believe  that 
economic  policy  is  shifting  to  a  sounder 
foundation,  interest  rates  will  continue  to 
strangle  growth.  All  those  billions  of  dollars 
in  capital  formation  incentives  will  sit  out 
there  gathering  dust.  The  tentative  equilib- 
rium between  wages  and  prices  will  break 
down  and  the  inflationary  race  will  be  on. 
And  bitterness  bred  by  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  since  the  Depression  will 
turn  the  economic  debate  into  a  political 
street  fight. 

Business  pressure  provided  the  margin  of 
victory  for  the  President's  original  economic 
plan.  The  euphoria  of  last  November's  man- 
date for  change— the  prospect  of  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  in  tax  relief— and  the  re- 
sidual frustration  with  Washington— pre- 
sented an  invitation  you  couldn't  turn  down. 
I'll  never  forget  trying  to  turn  around  a  vote 
on  the  tax  bill  as  the  telephones  rang  off 
the  hook  in  the  next  office,  and  telegrams 
from  CEOs  and  plant  managers  arrived  in 
mail  sacks.  More  than  any  other  factor  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  tax  debate,  the  busi- 
ness lobby  tipped  the  balance.  Take  it  from 


a  man  who's  fought  this  fight  for  23  years, 
it  was  a  superb  performance. 

But  that  season  is  over.  Much  of  what  was 
said  last  summer  has  faded;  much  of  what 
was  promised  is  forgotten.  The  economy  is 
now  headed  into  winter.  And  the  mandate 
for  change  is  even  more  critical  now  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  business  sector  has 
proven  its  power  to  force  change.  You  have 
a  unique  compact  with  this  Administration. 
Its  time  you  returned  to  the  White  House 
and  the  Treasury  with  an  appeal  for  real- 
ism. If  dogma  continues  to  prevail  over  dis- 
cretion, next  year  will  be  traumatic. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  or  an  economist.  I  am  a 
pragmatic  politician— a  realist.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  most  critical  economic  forum  in  Con- 
gress. The  last  thing  we  wanted  in  1981  was 
a  political  battle  over  the  economy— and  it's 
the  last  thing  we  want  in  1982. 

If  the  economy  continues  to  slide  at  its 
present  rate,  the  country  can't  stand  the 
delay  of  a  political  battle. 

You  have  the  opportunity  to  use  your  in- 
fluence not  only  to  change  the  structure  of 
economic  policy— but  also  in  the  way  that 
policy  is  brought  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  hope  you 
can  convince  the  Administration  that  it  is 
far  more  productive  to  seek  compromise 
with  Congress  than  an  all-out  political  victo- 
ry over  Congress.  A  new  era  of  diplomacy 
along  Pennyslvania  Avenue  would  be  a  wel- 
come turn.* 


Mr.  Fauntroy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes  each 
day  on  December  7,  8.  9,  10,  and  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereoter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilenson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  D'Amours. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Teimessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  708.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

S.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  November 
23,  1981,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  De- 
cember 3,  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2575.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  the  proposed  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  contained  in  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  October 
23.  1981.  pursuant  to  section  1014  (b>  and  (c) 
of  Public  Law  93-344:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2576.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period 
November  15.  1981.  to  February  15.  1982, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2577.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities.  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2578.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Facilities,  Environ- 
ment, and  Economic  Adjustment),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  location,  nature,  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  various  construction  projects 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Re- 
serve, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(  1 );  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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2579.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  "Ac- 
quisition and  Renovation  of  1133  North 
Capitol  Street",  pursuant  to  section  455  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
separation  of  passenger  and  freight  oper- 
ations in  the  Northeast  corridor,  pursuant 
to  section  703(3)(B)(v)  of  Public  Law  94-210: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

2581.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  International 
Energy  Program  to  be  on  December  1,  1981, 
in  Paris,  France:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2582.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Policy, 
Planning  and  Analysis.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  ninth  report  on 
the  Economic  Impact  of  Energy  Actions  cov- 
ering the  period  July  1.  1980  through  June 
30,  1981.  pursuant  to  section  18(d>,  Public 
Law  93-275:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

2583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  notice  of  determination  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  private  sector  organiza- 
tions operating  within  the  country  of  Nica- 
ragua, pursuant  to  section  620(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2584.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2585.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting a  text  of  agreements  between  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs, pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-8:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2586.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  State  Department's  inten- 
tion to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  for  permission  to  transfer 
certain  U.S.  origin  defense  articles  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Co:ntrol  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2587.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  additional  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  pursuant  to 
public  law:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2588.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  audit,  inspection, 
and  investigative  units  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  covering  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  8(a)(1) 
of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2589.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secr?- 
tary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2590.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 


of  reports  issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  October  1981.  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2591.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense's  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  in  managing  land 
on  military  bases  (PLRD-82-9.  November 
25.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2592.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
third  report,  required  annually  by  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  concerning  (OCS)  wells  to  be 
shut-in  or  to  flare  natural  gas,  (EMD-8-17, 
November  19,  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

2593.  A  letter  from  the  Plan  Administra- 
tor, Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Omaha,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  District's  Re- 
tirement Plan  for  calendar  year  1980,  pursu- 
ant to  section  121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2594.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger- 
Star  for  advertising  provided  for  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Norfolk, 
Va..  pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  10,  1928  (45 
Stat.  413.  31  U.S.C.  236);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2595.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  2  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  Ameri- 
cans listed  missing  in  action  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

227.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to 
Ireland:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

228.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   RODINO   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    McClory.    Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Railsback,  and  Mr. 
Whitley): 
H.R.  5106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  modify  the  amount  of  damages  pay- 
able to  foreign  states  and  instrumentalities 
of  foreign  states  which  sue  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Butler): 
H.R.  5107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  improved  retirement 
benefits  for  bankruptcy  judges,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

226.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  BARNES  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5108) 
for  the  relief  of  Jane  Dubs.  Catherine  B. 
Hanna.  Mona  Hardee,  and  Jane  Herndon- 
Smith.  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
Mottl. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Quillen  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Carney. 

H.R.  2782:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Goodling,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  3595:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Gray. 
Mrs.  Chi.sholm.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4673;  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  4773:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
BURGENER,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.   Archer,  and  Mr. 

CONABLE. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bevill.  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Holland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Mollohan. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

292.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Council  of  the  Village  of  Wayne. 
Wood  County,  Ohio,  relative  to  the  deregu- 
lation of  natural  gas  prices;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


The  sound  holds  me  to  It  and  I  feel  my  own 
breath  Joining  In  our  one  whisper 
passing  through  the  silence  like  a  sail. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  blessings  of  the  Thanksgiving  recess, 
for  caring  times  with  family  and  friends; 
for  relaxation,  rest  and  renewal.  Now 
these  next  2  weeks  the  Senate  faces  im- 
ponderables, stubborn  issues,  which  defy 
solution.  In  this  place.  Father,  is  con- 
centrated the  greatest  personal  and  po- 
litical power  in  the  modern  world.  Yet 
it  seems  that  nothing  done  here  really 
works.  Despite  all  the  study,  debate, 
struggle,  and  decision,  international  ten- 
sion grows,  the  economy  continues  to 
decline,  divorce,  family  failures,  alco- 
holism, drug  abuse,  violence,  crime,  youth 
rebellion  increase  to  epidemic  propor- 
tions. It  is  almost  as  if  the  best  efforts 
of  this  powerful  body  are  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

Lord  God,  more  than  human  wisdom 
is  called  for.  Grant  to  the  Senators  and 
their  staffs  .superhuman  ability  to  ad- 
dress the  impossible  in  the  resources  of 
Almighty  God.  Do  in  our  midst  what  God 
„  alone  can  do.  Break  in  and  through  our 
human  best,  that  justice,  truth  and  peace 
may  prevail.  In  the  name  of  God  we 
pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


BREATH 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  re- 
turning to  Washington  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing, my  mind  traveled  to  Dorothy  and  her 
immortal  words.  "Oh,  Aimtie  Em,  there's 
no  place  like  home." 

Tom  Absher,  in  his  poem.  "Breath." 

walks  along  a  somewhat  similar  path. 

and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 

poem  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Breath 

Sometimes  late  at  night  I  am  drawn  into  my 
children's  rooms  to  stand  by  their 
beds  and  watch  them  sleep. 

With  the  house  quiet  I  can  hear  each  child 
make  a  soft  groove  In  the  darkness. 

Everything  in  the  room  moves  inside  that 
rhythm,  the  gentle  gathering  entering 
deeply  in  the  body  then  the  smooth 
deliverance. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  my  recollection  and  in  keeping  with 
the  order  entered  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journed for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
there  is  a  unanimous-consent  order  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
to  provide  that  no  resolution  shall  come 
over  under  the  rule,  to  dispense  with  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  and  to  provide  for  a 
30-minute  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  speeches 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each.  Is  my 
recollection  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  no  later  than  1  p.m., 
according,  also,  to  an  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  will  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4995,  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  It  is  my  hope 
that  good  progress  can  be  made  on  that 
measure  today.  I  shall  consult  with  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill  in  the 
course  of  the  day  on  how  long  they  feel 
the  Senate  can  act  profitably  on  this 
measure.  I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  remain  leasonably  late  this  eve- 
ning if  progress  can  be  made  on  this 
measure,  for  it  will  be  my  hope  that  the 
bill  can  be  completed  by  tomorrow  at  the 
close  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  matters  that  can  be  taken  up,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  appropriation  biUs 
that  I  hope  can  be  disposed  of  before 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
another  continuing  resolution. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  PROVIDE  TELEVISION  RADIO 
COVERAGE  OF  SENATE  PROCEED- 
INGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sen- 
sitive to  the  fact  that  scheduling  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate  is  an  arduous  task 
and  that  the  schedule  itself  is  an  ar- 
duous undertaking  at  best.  As  is  often 
the  case,  countless  constraints  and  pri- 
oritie.«  throughout  a  legislative  session 
do  not  permit  each  item  which  has  been 
reported  by  a  committee  to  be  considered 
immediately.  Senate  Resolution  20. 
which  provides  for  television  and  radio 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate, has  been  on  the  calendar  since  Au- 
gust 13,  but  the  Senate's  legislative 
agenda  has  been  overflowing  due  to  the 
necessity  of  formulating  a  soimd  eco- 
nomic program  for  our  coimtry.  As  a 
result,  there  has  not  been  enough  time 
to  consider  each  and  every  legislative 
possibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  original  hope 
that  the  Senate  wotild  be  able  to  con- 
sider Senate  Resolution  20  sometime  this 
year.  Because  we  are  already  nearing  the 


end  of  the  session  and  because  I  believe 
that  this  matter  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  without  the  pressures 
of  the  clock.  I  am  today  aimoimcing  that 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
20  until  we  reconvene  in  January  of  next 
year.  This  arrangement  should  afford 
each  Senator  the  opportunity  pubUcly 
to  state  his  opinion  on  this  important 
concern  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  when  the  leader- 
ship asks  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  that 
matter  sometime  after  we  reconvene  in 
January. 

H.  STUART  KTJIGHT  RETIRES  AS 
DIRECTOR  OF  U.S.  SECRET  SERVICE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
man  well-known  and  well-loved  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  Senate  is  retirmg— H*  Stuart 
Knight.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice. It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
both  to  the  extraordinary  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment profession — and  to  him  personally 
as  a  friend  and  colleague. 

Stu  Knight  has  served  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  35  years— 32  of  those 
years  in  the  Secret  Service.  As  Director 
of  the  Secret  Service  for  the  past  8  years, 
he  has  unquestionably  added  to  the 
stability  of  this  Nation — by  watching 
over  the  safety  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  would  expect  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion to  possess  exceptional  skill  and 
ability  in  his  field,  and  Stu  Knight  does. 
But  he  has  brought  an  added  ingredient 
to  his  office  that  has  earned  the  respect 
of  all  who  have  known  him.  Throughout 
his  career.  Stu  Knight  has  exemplified 
the  term  "pubhc  servant."  Without  fan- 
fare, he  has  expended  his  full  energies 
and  resources  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of 
his  office.  And  he  has  done  so  without 
partisanship  to  any  person  or  office.  This 
caliber  of  leadership  is  needed  through- 
out the  Government.  But  it  is  critical  in 
the  organization  he  heads  and  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement. 

Very  recently  Members  of  this  Senate 
listened  to  testimony  reflecting  the 
quality  of  Stu  Knight's  leadership.  We 
rose  to  applaud  the  heroic,  selfless  dedi- 
cation of  the  men  who  saved  President 
Reagan's  life  on  March  30.  This  was  one 
of  many  episodes  during  Stu  Knight's 
tenure  when  we  on  the  Hill,  and,  indeed 
the  Nation,  have  stood  in  awe  of  the 
dedication  and  professionalism  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Secret  Service. 

But  the  ultimate  honor  goes  to  him. 
who.  by  example,  molded  the  organiza- 
tion into  one  of  the  premier  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  world  today. 

In  his  role  as  Director  of  the  Secret 
Sei-vice.  Stu  Knight  has  worked  with 
leaders  of  the  international  law  enforce- 
ment community,  as  well  as  nearly  every 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agency 
in  this  country.  Without  question,  he  has 
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extended  the  prestige  and  reputation  of 
the  Secret  Service  as  an  able,  effective 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Government.  This  re- 
spect that  he  has  earned  for  himself  and 
his  agency  has  indeed  brought  honor  on 
all  the  rest  of  us  in  Government. 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  extend 
my  sincere  gratitude  to  H.  Stuart  Knight 
for  his  contributions  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession,  for  his  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  leadership  which  has  spanned 
the  administrations  of  eight  Presidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  you  and  all 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  citizen  as  he  leaves  office 
today.  H.  Stuart  Knight  has  well  earned 
our  accolades  and  our  sincere  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  any  Senator 
or  to  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  so  wishes. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  i;;  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  shall  ac- 
cept his  offer  of  the  time. 


THE  GENEVA  TNF  TALKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Ameri- 
can-Soviet negotiations  on  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  European  theater  begin 
in  Geneva  today. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  where  the  Senate  stands  on  these 
negotiations.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
completely  supports  the  position  and  the 
proposals  made  by  the  President  on  No- 
vember 18,  1981.  I  am  convinced  there  is 
broad  bipartisan  support  for  sticking 
with  the  NATO  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missile  deployment  decision  unless  the 
Soviets  are  willing  to  eliminate  the  cause 
of  that  allied  decision — most  particular- 
ly the  deployment  by  the  Soviets  of 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  charac- 
terized as  "SS-20"s." 

The  negotiations  will  be  tough  and 
probably  prolonged.  There  may  be  no 
progress  for  a  full  year.  The  Soviets  can 
be  expected  to  make  offers  and  propose 
solutions  calculated  to  manipulate  Euro- 
pean public  opinion,  particularly  those 
elements  of  public  opinion  which  sin- 
cerely oppose  the  NATO  deployment 
decision.  Our  success  in  these  negotia- 
tions should  be  measured  by  certain  ele- 
ments, among  which  are  these: 

First,  whether  we  can  effect  a  com- 
plete Soviet  dismantling  of  its  SS-20 
force,  or, 

Second,  whether  the  alliance  will  hang 
together  and  move  forward  with  the  TNF 
modernization  schedule  If  the  Soviet  dis- 
mantling cannot  be  achieved. 

This  will  involve  American  leadership 
which  is  at  once  flexible  but  strong: 
which  is  creative  but  unwavering:  and 


which  is  sympathetic  to  European  con- 
cerns but  committed  to  an  alliance 
which  will  not  be  bullied  or  blackmailed. 

It  is  a  test  of  NATO's  resiliency,  a  test 
of  American  leadership,  and  a  test  of 
this   administration's   negotiating   skill. 

The  Sov^iets  are  impressed  only  with 
determination,  credible  planning,  and 
meaningful  action.  They  may  well  per- 
ceive their  interest  to  lie  in  stalling  the 
talks,  while  offering  superficially  attrac- 
tive counterproposals  aimed  at  Europe- 
an public  opinion.  They  can  be  expected 
to  conduct  discussions  with  our  principal 
allies  in  order  to  probe  potential  cracks 
in  NATO  solidarity.  The  U.S.  position  in 
these  talks  is  particularly  complex  since 
we  are  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the 
alliance  and  not  simply  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

This  raises  a  point  which  some  critics 
of  the  decision  to  deploy  nuclear  missiles 
on  Western  European  soil  seem  to  over- 
look. The  TNF  decision  was  a  decision 
made  by  the  NATO  Alliance  as  an  alli- 
ance. It  was  not  some  edict  foisted  on  un- 
suspecting European  governments  by  an 
American  Government  desirous  of  mak- 
ing Europe  a  superpower  battleground. 
A  number  of  our  key  allies  were  players 
in  that  decision.  They  remain  central 
players.  The  decision  must,  therefore, 
remain  an  alliance  decision. 

There  was  legitimate  reason  for  the 
TNF  modernization  decision  in  1977. 
The  deployment  of  SS-20  missiles  by  the 
Soviet3  is  an  act  of  supreme  belliger- 
ency. The  deployment  has  been  ongoing 
at  a  furious  pace.  By  July  of  1981,  the 
Soviets  had  placed  250  SS-20  launchers 
in  the  field  capable  of  delivering  750 
warheads.  Most  of  these,  some  175  sys- 
tems, or  575  warheads,  are  aimed  at 
Western  European  targets.  Currently, 
another  65  SS-20  bases  are  under  con- 
struction, with  a  new  start  undertaken 
every  week.  They  are  partially  com- 
pleted. An  additional  100-150  bases  are 
believed  planned  before  the  Soviet  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  reach  its  conclu- 
sion in  the  mid-1980's.  This  is  a  total  of 
1,395  warheads,  with  probably  over  1,000 
of  them  zeroed  in  on  the  cities  and  mili- 
tary bases  of  our  European  allies. 

To  illustrate  the  imbalance  of  forces 
in  the  European  theater,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  chart  devel- 
oped by  the  authoritative  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  in  London  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  chart  shows  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  a  total  inventory 
of  4,430  long-  and  medium-range  nuclear 
systems  in  the  European  theater,  where- 
as NATO  has  a  total  of  1,512.  By  means 
of  a  complex  formula,  the  institute  ar- 
rives at  the  following  comparisons : 

The  number  of  available  warheads  to- 
tals 2,004  for  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  1,168 
for  NATO.  The  1.168  total  for  NATO  in- 
cludes those  warheads — some  400  of 
them — aboard  U.S.  Poseidon  nuclear 
ballistic-missile  firing  submarines  be- 
cause they  are  in  fact  targeted  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Even  more  striking,  if  one  excludes 
those  weapons  which  can  be  delivered  by 
aircraft,  and  considers  only  those  war- 
heads deliverable  by  ballistic  missiles, 
one  finds  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  an 
inventory  of  1,335  systems,  with  1,108 
warheads  "available"  whereas  the  NATO 
alliance  has  342  systems  and  242  war- 
heads available.  The  SS-20  component  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  inventory  comprises 
410  of  the  1,103  warheads  considered 
available. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that,  even  with 
the  inclusion  of  Poseidon  on  the  Western 
side,  the  balance  is  distinctly  unfavor- 
able to  NATO,  and  becoming  even  more 
so  as  the  Soviets  continue  to  deploy  more 
SS-20's.  The  NATO  cruise  and  Pershing 
II  missile  program  is  the  only  alliance 
response  designed  to  produce  some  sem- 
blance of  balance  between  these  systems. 
Surely  the  defeat  of  this  deployment 
decision  would  be  a  psychological  blow 
to  the  alliance  and  a  major  victory  for 
the  Soviets. 

The  "zero  option"  proposal  endorsed 
by  the  NATO  defense  ministers  in  Scot- 
land on  October  21,  1981,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  President  Reagan's  proposal 
announced  last  week,  is  really  nothing 
new.  It  is  but  a  restatement  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  original  NATO  decision. 
For  without  SS-20s,  no  NATO  TNF  de- 
ployment schedule  would  have  been 
drawn  up.  So  it  stands  to  reason  that  if 
the  original  cause  of  the  NATO  deploy- 
ment were  to  disappear,  then  the  deploy- 
ment should  be  canceled. 

A  second  point  is  made  by  the  critics 
of  the  TNF  decision.  It  is  claimed  that 
European  targets  which  can  be  demol- 
ished by  the  Russian  £S-20  m'ssiles  can 
just  as  easily  be  demolished  by  retar- 
getted  Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  Europe  is  just  as  exposed.  And 
American  stubbornness  in  going  forward 
with  the  NATO  TNF  modernization  is 
needlessly  exacerbating  strains  within 
the  alliance,  fueling  an  anti-American 
movement  throughout  Europe  and  put- 
ting unnecessary  pressures  on  those  Eu- 
ropean governments  which  strongly  sup- 
port the  modernization  program.  The 
alliance,  these  critics  claim,  would  be 
better  off  devoting  its  energies  to  the 
numerous  economic  problems  besetting 
us  all,  rather  than  focusing  on  weaponry 
which  will  never  be  used  or  is  super- 
fluous. 

What  is  one  to  make  of  this  argu- 
ment? What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
SS-20  deployment  in  the  first  place? 
Why  such  a  heavy  investment  in  "pur- 
poseless missiles?"  Is  it  so  difficult  to 
evaluate  the  psychology  of  this  action? 
A  key  goal  of  Soviet  diplomacy  over  the 
past  30  years  has  been  the  destruction 
of  NATO.  Any  thinking  American,  be  he 
a  grocer,  an  auto  worker,  or  a  school 
teacher,  can  immediately  recognize  this 
Soviet  behavior  for  what  it  is:  It  is  the 
action  of  a  bully  designed  to  intimidate. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  counter  this 
kind  of  bullying,  and  that  is  to  make  life 
perceptively  more  difficult  for  the  Soviet 
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regime.  If  the  threat  of  the  NATO  TNF 
deployment  is  not  absolutely  real,  is 
not  a  certainty,  then  the  Soviets  will  con- 
tinue to  act  with  impunity. 

Therefore,   the   Soviets   should   know 
that  the  Senate  is  providing  strong  bi- 


partisan support  on  this  matter,  that  we 
stand  by  our  negotiators,  and  we  will  not 
countenance  the  tactic  of  intimidation. 
We  support  the  TNF  deployment  sched- 
ule so  long  as  the  SS-20,  SS-4.  and  SS-5 
threat  remains  a  reality  in  Europe. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  certain  material  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  STRATEGIC  STUDIES,  SEPTEMBER  1981-LONG  AND  MEDIUM-RANGE  NUCLEAR  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATRE 
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>  46  percent  of  available  warheads. 
'29  percent  of  available  warheads. 


1 60  percent  of  available  warheads. 
■  23.2  percent  of  available  warheads. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, in  which  statements  are  limited  to 
5  minutes  each. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rot- 
man)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR  LONG  SILENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  time 
after  time,  history  shows  us  examples  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man — his  capacity 
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for  hatred,  his  indifference  to  the  plight 
of  others  Most  tragic  is  the  tendency  to 
remain  silent  in  the  face  of  great  moral 
ouestions. 

On  November  17.  Alexandra  Johnson 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  about  one  man  who  has  not 
teen  silent.  A  man  who  has  explored 
these  unpleasant  themes  in  book  after 
book.  This  is  Ele  Wiesel.  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust and  aullior  of  several  seminal 
works  on  human  rights. 

Th  s  article  makes  it  clear  that  Wip.sel 
did  not  choose  his  role  in  life.  He  was 
thrown  into  it  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
childhood  experiences.  His  father  was 
killed  before  his  eyes.  Later  his  mother 
was  separated  from  him  at  Auschwitz. 
He  suffered  through  the  destruction  of 
his  whole  family  and  millions  of  other 
Jews  around  him. 

He  has  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at- 
tempting to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the.se  atrocities.  For  he  believes  that 
nothing  threatens  and  diminishes  man 
more  than  sience.  He  fights  to  make  his 
voice  heard  not  just  to  honor  the  victims 
of  the  Holocau.st  but  to  break  the  thick- 
ening silence  surrounding  pre.sent  day 
atrocities — mass  murder  in  Cambodia, 
the  massacre  in  Biafra.  human  rights 
violations  in  Latin  America;  he  has 
helped  focus  attention  on  all  of  these 
atrocities. 

His  need  to  bear  witness  to  man's  dark 
legacy  comes  with  the  realization  that 
silence  will  not  solve  our  problems.  Those 
in  power  during  World  War  II,  notably 
the  allied  heads  of  government,  knew 
about  Nazi  atrocities  but  did  not  act  in 
time.  Their  silence  cost  humanity  dearly. 

After  the  war  these  leaders  resolved 
never  to  allow  another  Holocaust  to  oc- 
cur. The  Genocide  Convention  was 
drafted  for  just  that  purpose.  That  was 
1948,  Mr.  President. 

Thirty-three  years  have  now  passed 
and  we  have  yet  to  ratify  this  treaty.  Our 
voice  has  been  silent  for  too  long.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  clearly  state  to  the  world 
our  support  of  the  right  of  every  man  to 
live.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
seeking  ratification  of  this  convention. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elie  Wiesel  Triumpk  Over  the  Silence  op 

THE   Holocaust 

(By  Alexandra  Johnson) 

In  the  preface  to  his  latest  novel.  EUe 
Wiesel  retells  the  story  of  the  Just  Man  who 
tried  to  save  Sodom  from  destruction.  Ignor- 
ing his  warnings,  mocking  him  with  silence. 
Inhabitants  shielded  themselves  with  In- 
difference. But  still  he  persisted.  Taking  pity 
on  him.  a  child  asks.  "Why  do  you  go  on?" 
"I'll  tell  you  why."  the  teacher  replies.  "In 
the  beginning.  I  thought  I  could  change 
man.  Today.  I  know  I  cannot.  If  I  still 
shout  today,  if  I  still  scream,  it  is  to  prevent 
man  from  ultimately  changing  me." 

Of  all  Wiesel's  parables,  those  literary 
prisms  through  which  he  refracts  his  ques- 
tions, none  comes  closer  in  self-portrait  and 
purpose  than  this  one.  Like  the  Just  Man, 
Wiesel  is  burdened  by  the  survivor's  dark 
legacy:  the  need  to  bear  witness.  To  tell  the 


tale  that  cannot — but  must — be  told:  the 
Nazi  Holocaust,  an  event  which  he  survived 
as  an  adolescent  and  which  he's  spent  his 
adult  life  recounting.  If  In  book  after  book 
he's  chronicled  man's  inhumanity  to  man  — 
the  killer's  capacity  for  hatred,  the  specta- 
tor's for  Indlffeicnce — he's  also  borne  witness 
to  the  very  dignity  they  threaten.  Like  the 
Just  Man.  he  refuses  to  be  contaminated  by 
de.spair.  Rather  by  witnessing  he  atllrms  life 
even  If  it  means  recounting  all  that  con- 
spires to  reduce  it. 

For  Wlcsel.  nothing  threatens  and  dimin- 
ishes man  more  than  silence.  It  is  the  theme 
and  matrix  of  his  work.  Every  book,  every 
lecture  Is  a  study  of  men's  silences — guilty 
silence  redemptive  silence  Silence  as  God's 
presence  as  His  al>sence  In  one  novel  silence 
is  even  a  char.icter  To  understand  why  si- 
lence haunts  his  life  and  work  one  must  will- 
ingly confront  the  event  that  spawned  It: 
the  world's  silence  over  the  Holocau.st  A 
world  Wiesel  points  out  that  from  1942  on 
knew  but  did  not  act. 

With  every  book  he  writes.  Wiesel 
triumphs  over  that  silence,  speaking  for  those 
whom  history  denied  a  voice.  In  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust,  he  asks 
us  to  honor  Its  victims;  to  break  the  silence 
that  afflicts  Its  survivors.  Moreover,  he  asks 
us  to  shatter  the  silence  that  has  grown 
since  then  recent  silence  over  atrocity  In 
Cambodia  ma.ssacre  In  Biafra.  human  rights 
violation  In  I>atin  America. 

While,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  hor- 
rors, the  Holocaust  denies  comparison  to 
anything,  for  Wiesel  It  serves  as  a  dark 
measurement  against  which  all  subsequent 
history  Is  gauged.  Each  of  his  books  bristles 
with  Santayana's  observation  that  "those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it."  In  his  warnings,  EUe 
Wiesel,  the  survivor  of  two  death  camps, 
hopes  to  prevent  us  from  such  lethal  re- 
dundancies. In  his  ceaseless  witnessing,  past 
and  present  he  has  come  to  symbolize  not 
only  the  Holocaust  survivor  but  also,  for 
many,  the  living  conscience  of  a  world  of 
which  Auschwitz  wasn't  the  end  but  the 
beginning. 

In  a  recent  Interview  in  his  New  York 
home.  Wiesel  talked  about  the  shift  In  em- 
phasis that  has  attended  his  work  since  the 
1971  publication  of  "Otio  Generation  After," 
his  final  coll(H;tion  of  Holocaust  essays.  Since 
then,  he's  stopped  writing  directly  about  "the 
war"  (the  term  he  now  uses),  a  decision 
stemming  from  his  desire  to  preserve  the 
"sacred  dimension"  of  his  subject  and  pre- 
vent its  triviallzatlon  by  others.  Instead  he's 
turned  to  the  broader  themes  that  now  char- 
acterize his  work:  biblical  studies:  Hasldlc 
tales;  human  rights  violations,  specifically, 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry,  the  subject  of  his 
latest  book.  The  subject  that,  in  turn,  sparks 
our  discussion  of  the  recent  intensification 
of  anti-Semitic  incidents  here  and  abrood; 
the  thickening  of  silence  over  human  rights; 
the  menace  of  nuclear  confrontation,  a  possi- 
bility he  says  "ot>sesses"  him. 

A  man  of  elaborate  courtesy,  Wiesel  gra- 
ciously gestured  you  into  his  study,  a  small 
book-lined  room  overlooking  Central  Park. 
Nesting  In  a  canvas  chair,  careful  not  to 
topple  the  books  that  rise  In  Talmudlc  col- 
umns near  his  feet,  he  fixes  his  listener  with 
a  look  of  focused  Intensity.  One  stare  back 
Into  that  face  whose  sharply  defined  features 
lead  Francois  Mauriac,  Wiesel's  earliest  sup- 
porter, to  describe  him  as  having  "the  look 
of  Lazarus."  A  face  that  Is  a  kind  of  silence 
In  Itself.  A  wound  with  an  eye. 

Earlier  this  spring  when  I  visited  Wiesel 
he  was  busy  with  last-minute  preparations 
for  the  White  House  ceremony  during  which 
April  28  and  29  would  be  officially  declared 
"Day  of  Remembrance"  for  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust.  He  flew  to  Washino:ton  where 
he  officiated  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  the  34-mem- 
ber  panel  established  In  1978  to  propose  a 
permanent  monument  to  the  11  million  peo- 


ple, 6  million  of  whom  were  Jewish,  who  per- 
ished In  Nazi  camps.  The  panel  has  recom- 
mended that  a  national  mu.seum  be  created, 
dedicated  to  the  research  and  documenta- 
tion of  the  Holocaust  and  European  life  be- 
fore and  after  the  war.  While  commemorat- 
ing those  who  risked  their  lives  sheltering 
victims  from  Nazi  persecution,  the  center 
will  also  document  those  In  power,  notably 
the  Allied  heads  of  government  who  knew 
but  did  not  act  In  time  (a  subject  fully 
treated  In  Walter  Laquer's  recent  book,  "The 
Terrible  Secret"). 

On  a  conference  call  to  Washington,  he 
switched,  often  In  mid-sentence,  from  Eng- 
lish to  Hebrew.  He's  discussing  the  address 
he  win  soon  give.  His  theme:  "For  the  llrst 
time  In  history,  being  became  a  crime.  We 
must  tell  the  tale.  And  two  days  later.  In  an 
emotionally  charged  ceremony,  he  did.  A 
visibly  moved  President  Reagan,  responding 
to  Wiesel's  call  to  "turn  history  Into  a  moral 
endeavor,"  Issued  his  strongest  statement  yet 
on  the  need  to  champion  and  safeguard  hu- 
man rights.  A  few  hours  later,  however,  the 
White  House  would  qualify  the  President"! 
words,  blunting  their  Impact. 

None  of  this  will  surprise  Mr.  Wiesel.  As 
we  speak,  his  conversation  is  already  pocked 
with  doubt  over  the  effect  his  speech  will 
have.  Yet  like  the  Just  Man.  he  will  speak 
even  though  he  knows  many  will  not  listen. 
But  many  do.  And  It  Is  always  an  experience 
to  listen  to  him.  A  man  who.  In  conversation, 
Is  by  turns  curious,  self-aware,  gentle,  al- 
ways sincere.  Often  his  stories  Are  laced 
with  mild  self-muckery  as,  for  example, 
when  describing  how  his  students  at  Boston 
University  petitioned  that  he  teach  his  own 
books,  a  practice  he  has  rigorously  avoided. 
Yielding  just  once,  he  devoted  one  semester 
to  his  notion,  another  to  his  nonfictlon. 

"I  don't  think  they  know  how  many  books 
there  were,"  he  smiles  ruefully.  One  Is  sure 
they  did.  Just  as  they  knew  that,  In  class. 
Wiesel  would  repeatedly  force  them  back  on 
their  own  questions.  So,  too.  In  into'-vlews 
are  questions  answered  with  parables:  often 
with  other  questions.  For  Wiesel,  "the  es- 
sence of  man  Is  to  be  a  question.  I  only 
have  questions,"  he  says  In  a  voice  so  quiet 
it  seems  to  be  shuffling  away. 

"For  me."  he  says,  "writing  isn't  an  occu- 
pation, but  a  duty.  I  write  as  much  to  un- 
derstand as  to  be  understood.  What  obsesses 
me  Is  how  to  transmit  experience."  No  one 
could  fault  him  on  that  score.  The  author  of 
18  books — seven  novels,  two  plays,  and  nine 
nonfictlon  works — he  produces  a  prolific 
stream  of  essays  while  averaging  a  book  a 
year.  An  indefatigable  lecturer,  crisscrossing 
the  globe,  he  draws  large  crowds.  His  annual 
lecture  at  New  York's  92nd  Street  "STM- 
YWHA,  for  example.  Is  sold  out  months  In 
advance.  In  turn,  his  Monday  .seminar  at 
Boston  tJnlverslty.  where  since  1976  he's 
been  the  Andrew  H.  Mellon  Professor  of  the 
Humanities.  Is  always  filled  to  capacity. 
There,  students  of  all  religious  persuasions 
enter  In  concert  dialogue  on  moral  and  lit- 
erary Issue.  It's  these  students,  emblematic 
of  a  generation  willing  to  question,  In  whom 
Wiesel  places  most  hope  for  the  future. 

And  it's  In  the  person  of  EHle  Wiesel  that 
many  have  placed  their  hope,  as  evidenced 
by  the  honorory  doctorates  and  humanitar- 
ian awards  that  crowd  his  study  walls.  In 
him,  many  see  "the  spirit  of  authenticity,  ot 
authority,"  of  the  Jewish  experience.  A  man 
whose  work  grapples  with  the  Issue  of  Jew- 
ish Identity  before  and  after  the  Holocaust. 
"For  me,"  he  says,  "to  be  a  Jew  today  means 
telling  the  story  of  that  change."  Regarded 
as  a  "spiritual  archivist,"  he  resolutely  de- 
tails the  historic  cycle  of  Judlac  themes:  the 
guilt  and  burden  of  survival,  the  need  to 
testify,  the  duty  to  celebrate  and  forge  con- 
tinuity of  tradition. 

In  his  literature  of  suivlval,  Wiesel  has 
sparked  a  wide  contemporary  audience  that 
transcends    background.    His    legacy,    In   a 
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sense.  Is  his  ability  to  summon  the  universal 
lesson  out  of  the  deeply  partisan  problem. 
In  the  most  profound  sense,  he  Is  a  teacher, 
a  thinker  turned  activist  by  an  urgent  moral 
pa.ssion.  And  at  the  center  of  all  his  work 
one  discovers  the  poet,  the  poet  of  silence 
and  survival.  A  writer  whose  stories  of  flight 
and  exile.  Interrogatory  and  Incantory  In 
style,  are  grounded  In  a  stubborn  affirmation 
of  life.  If,  together,  his  books  constitute  a 
20th-century  Book  of  Exodus—  studies  In 
election  and  exile — they  also  constitute  a 
modern  Book  of  Psalms,  a  celebration  of  a 
tradition  that  has  .survived  3.500  years  of 
opposition. 

Nowhere  Is  this  continuity  more  celebrated 
than  In  Wiesel's  latest  novel.  "The  Testa- 
ment "  The  book  was  sparked  by  an  inci- 
dent during  a  visit  he  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1965,  when  he  stood  outside  Mos- 
cow's Central  Synagogue  watching  Rasslan 
Jews  celebrating  Yom  Klppur  with  song. 
"People,"  he  says,  '"who  will  wait  an  entire 
year  Just  to  celebrate  one  day."  Wiesel,  one 
of  the  first  Western  writers  to  call  world  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews,  says  he 
wrote  his  novel  as  "a  debt  to  Soviet  Jewry. 
It's  what  I  owe  them  for  speaking'  out  at 
great  danger  to  themselves.  And  In  doing 
so,  they  united  the  conscience  of  world 
Jewry." 

In  chilling  counterpoint  to  this  recent 
.speaking,  Wiesel  selected  a  moment  of  his- 
toric silence  as  his  narrative  vehicle.  On  Aug. 
12.  1952.  Stalin  ordered  scores  of  Russia's 
finest  Jewish  writers  shot.  No  record  sur- 
vives. In  his  novel,  he  thus  amplifies  poet 
Anna  Akhmatova's  lines  from  "Requiem,"' 
her  elegy  to  an  entire  generation  of  Stalln"s 
victims:  "'No  sound.  No  sound.  Yet  how 
many  Innocent  lives  are  ending." 

"The  Testament."  nominated  for  France's 
Prix  Goncourt,  charts  the  dark  political 
ody.s.sey  of  Paltlel  Kossover,  a  minor  Jewish 
poet  who  embodies  his  real-life  counterparts. 
Set  against  n  broad  historical  canvas,  the 
novel,  written  In  the  form  of  Kossover's  pris- 
on diary,  traces  his  drift  from  Judaism  to  the 
secular  mlllennlallsm  of  Marxism.  Kossover's 
"testament,"'  the  reaffirmation  of  his  re- 
ligious Identity,  Is  secretly  passed  to  his  son. 
Grlsha.  by  the  prison  stenographer.  Zupa- 
nev.  The  latter,  whose  life  has  been  profound- 
ly changed  by  Kossover's,  seeks  to  transform 
Grlsha's  lu  turn.  In  giving  him  the  historic 
record,  Zupanev  also  bequeaths  Grlsha  Its 
moral  responsibility:  to  tell  the  tale  that  will 
change  others. 

As  In  all  Wiesel's  work.  "The  Testament" 
takes  a  hard  look  at  whatever  thwarts  that 
telling.  In  Kossover's  misplaced  ambitions — 
political  Ideas  over  religious  truths,  propa- 
ganda over  poetry — Wiesel  implies  that  in 
assuming  the  world's  voice.  Kossover  lost  his 
own.  Yet  in  the  tradition  of  Dante  and 
Akhmatova,  poets  must  first  sterilize  mem- 
ory. By  consciously  remembering  and  speak- 
ing, he  knows  he's  preserving  more  than  his 
dignity,  he's  preserving  Its  history.  So  will 
Zupanev.  So  will  Grlsha. 

In  reading  about  Paltlel  Kossover,  one  can't 
help  thinking  of  the  dark  displacement  of 
Wiesel's  own  life.  Born  in  Slghet,  a  tiny 
Hungarian  village  nestled  In  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  now  part  of  Romania,  he  grew 
up  In  a  devout  family.  Insulated  by  timeless 
tradition,  he  studied  the  Talmud  by  day,  the 
cabala  by  night.  Had  events  been  different,  he 
says,  he  would  "still  be  poring  over  the  same 
page  of  the  same  book."  It  was  not  to  be. 
In  the  spring  of  1944.  with  the  Russians 
shelling  only  30  miles  away,  the  Nazis  round- 
ed up  Slghet 's  15.000  Jews  and  Jammed  them 
into  cattle  cars,  the  first  step  of  the  long 
descent  into  night.  Arriving  at  Auschwitz, 
the  15-year-old  Wiesel  protested  to  his  fa- 
ther. "It"s  impossible.  We  live  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury, not  the  Middle  Ages — people  cannot  be 
silent.""  But,  condemned  from  camp  to  camp, 
from  Auschwitz  to  Buchenwald,  he  discov- 


ered that  the  world  could  indeed  be  silent. 
"Where  was  man  In  all  of  this?"  he  was  to  asx 
over  and  over. 

After  the  Allied  liberation.  Wiesel  refused 
repatriation  to  Slghet.  (Of  his  family,  only 
he  and  two  older  sisters  survived.)  instead, 
he  was  sent  to  France  with  400  other  orphans. 
On  a  French  children's-aid  scholarship  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  learned  French  by 
silently  reading  Racine  to  himself.  Later, 
supporting  himself  as  a  tutor  and  transla- 
tor, he  attended  the  Sorbonne.  where  from 
1947  to  1950  he  studied  philosophy.  In  the 
early  '50s.  after  a  trip  to  Israel,  he  bscame 
a  political  correspondent  for  various  Israeli 
newspapers.  Describing  his  coverage  of  the 
first  Israeli -German  conference  at  Wassenaar. 
he  says.  "Nobody  could  have  guessed  that  It 
concerned  me  any  more  than  the  other  dele- 
gates." 

For  Wiesel.  the  Holocaust  had  spawned  the 
most  harrowing  of  paradoxes:  While  pro- 
ficient, even  prolific,  as  a  Journalist,  he  was 
unable  to  utter  a  single  word  about  his  past 
experience.  Words  only  tamed  the  present. 
How  could  he  describe  the  Indescribable? 
Should  he  even  try?  Like  most  survivors,  he 
transformed  the  silence  that  stalked  him 
Into  an  oath.  For  10  years.  It  was  only  after 
Francois  Mauriac,  a  writer  and  humanitarian 
he  greatly  admired,  urged  him  to  write  that 
Wiesel  sat  down  and  produced  what  Is  still 
considered  the  most  searing  of  all  such  ac- 
counts: "Night."  In  this  highly  autobio- 
graphical work,  whose  power  issues  from  its 
restraint  and  sparse  style.  Wiesel  chronicles 
how  "the  child  discovers  the  old  man  within 
himself."  As  critic  George  Steiner  once  wrote, 
the  only  way  "to  review"  such  a  book  Is  to 
recopy  it  "line  by  line,  pausing  at  the 
names  .  .  .  until  we  know  the  words  by 
heart." 

In  1956  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where,  since  his  naturalization  In  1965.  he 
has  settled  with  his  family.  Yet  his  true  self, 
he  says,  "belongs  to  a  world  that  Is  not  here." 
It  exists  only  In  his  bboks.  his  "pilgrimages 
to  the  past."  Written  In  French  and  trans- 
lated by  his  wife.  Marlon.  Wiesel's  books  are 
hallmarked  by  their  unrelenting,  spare  style, 
their  powerful,  aphoristic  portraits  and 
dialogue.  Noting  that  all  survivors'  writing 
reads  "as  If  It  were  written  by  one  man."" 
Wiesel  scrupulously  observes  a  tradition  that 
"wrote  not  with  words,  but  against  them." 
Wiesel's  "voice."  then,  ts  that  of  all  sur- 
vivors: one  that  burns  and  whispers  in  every 
sentence. 

Acknowledging  the  burden  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  past,  he  says.  "It's  always  there.  I 
feel  their  presence  always.  It's  so  physical." 
Here,  as  In  his  books.  It's  not  what  is  said  but 
what  isn't  that  startles — the  echoing  ellipsis. 
"Their  presence.""  for  example,  conjures  the 
father  killed  before  Wlesers  eyes,  the  mother 
from  whom  he  was  separated  at  arrival  at 
Auschwitz.  He  Is  haunted  by  the  dark  In- 
heritance of  his  art.  As  a  voice  In  "One  Gen- 
eration After"  says:  "Millions  of  human 
beings  had  to  die  so  that  you  might  become 
a  sculptor,  and  I,  a  storyteller." 

In  writing.  Wiesel  stresses,  the  survivor 
"doesn't  create,  he  re-creates."  By  re-creating 
Slghet,  repopulatlng  It  with  Its  beggars  and 
storytellers,  he  fulfills  his  primary  duty  as  a 
witness.  Like  Kossover's  testament.  Wiesel's 
work  transcends  the  very  history  that  tried 
to  silence  him.  In  the  beginning  and  In  the 
end  was  the  word. 

In  an  Interview  with  translator  Lily  Edel- 
man,  Wiesel  once  observed,  "For  almost  3.000 
years  the  Jewish  people  have  had  no  army, 
no  political  leverage,  nothing.  The  only 
power  we  have  had  is  in  the  word.  .  .  .  Jews 
have  never  believed  In  statues,  we  have  never 
believed  in  buildings.  .  .  .  Jewish  building 
is  in  words,  we  build  words." 

"'Our  memory  does  not  begin  with  our 
own,"  writes  Wiesel.  "A  Jew  never  says  "I'  but 
"we."  The  source  of  our  strength  Is  history. 


not  geography.", In  the  Jew,  he  sees  the  sym- 
Dol  of  today's  Everyman:  practiced  in  sur- 
vival, skilled  In  alliances.  The  world's  sur- 
vival, he  says,  is  actively  dependent  on  ful- 
filling "a  dynamic  collective  morality."  In 
the  spirit  of  Camus,  his  modern  philosophic 
mentor.  Wiesel  says.  "Our  fate  Is  never  ours 
alone.  If  I  have  one  moral  message.  It's  this: 
Save  one  person.  If  you've  saved  one  person, 
you've  saved  the  world." 

Wiesel  has  acted  upon  his  own  words  many 
times.  In  June  1979.  for  example,  he  traveled 
to  Cambodia  with  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  to  aid  those  fleeing  the  Pol  Pot 
regime.  "Worse  than  fear,  torture,  even 
humiliation."  he  said  at  the  time.  "Is  the 
feeling  of  abandonment,  that  you  don't 
count.  I've  come  here  because  no  one  came 
when  I  was  there."  Outraged  at  the  sight  of 
the  "boat  people"  set  "adrift  with  no  country 
willing  to  welcome  them  ashore."  Wiesel 
could  only  think  of  the  1939  Incident  when 
936  Germafi  Jew^s.  sailing  on  the  St.  Louts, 
were  repelled  from  Cuban  shores  and  sent 
back  to  Nazi  Germany,  where  they  perished. 
"You  must  choose  to  act.  A  witness  you 
chooss  to  be.  A  spectator,  you  are,"  he  notes. 
Today,  though.  Wiesel  sees  ""a  world  drifting 
rather  than  choosing.""  He  cites  a  society 
dulled  by  overfamlliarlzed  Images  of  hor- 
ror: a  media  generation  "without  imagina- 
tion, without  memory."'  In  a  society  that,  for 
Wiesel,  came  close  to  suicide  at  Auschwitz,  . 
"'ideology  is  still  more  Important  than  truth, 
machines  more  Indispensable  than  men. . . . 
"The  world  hasn't  learned.  It  dldn"t  want 
to  listen.  Is  that  the  world's  fault?  Is  it  mine? 
'1  don't  know.  We  tpoke  out  at  costs  nobody 
can  imagine.  If  survivors  had  the  strength  .to 
write  those  words,  we  must  have  the  strength 
to  read  them."  If  we  silently  drift  toward 
a  Holocaust  universe,  ignoring  the  testimony 
of  our  latest  witnesses — the  Sakharovs  and 
Timermans — Wiesel  says  our  real  literary 
prophets  won't  be  Babei  or  Camus,  but  Hitler 
In  "Meln  Kampf." 

Wiesel  describes  his  dilemma  as  "a  mes- 
senger unable  to  deliver  his  message."  As  a 
writer,  he  says,  "words  fall  into  place,  but.  in 
truth,  I  know  where  they  lead.  To  where  there 
are  no  words."  What,  then,  does  he  think  of 
the  current  flctlonalizatlon  of  the  Holocaust? 
Novels  like  Styron's  "Sophie's  Choice"  and 
Leslie  Epstein's  "King  of  the  Jews"?  While 
attributing  sincere  motives  to  such  authors, 
he  nonetheless  olfcrs:  "It's  an  either -or-sltu- 
atlon.  Either  It's  a  novel  or  It's  about  Ausch- 
witz. A  novel  about  Auschwitz  is  either  not 
a  novel,  or  not  about  Auschwitz." 

While  saddened  by  a  certain  lack  of  sa- 
redness"  that  pervades  tuany  contemporary 
Jewish  novels,  Wiesel  Is,  Interestingly,  an 
admirer  of  postwar  German  novelists  Heln- 
rlch  Boll  and  Gunter  Grass,  Both  are  writers 
who,  like  Wiesel.  liave  been  mentioned  for  a 
Nobel  Prize  and  have  attempted  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  Holocaust.  "They  understood 
that  to  gain  self-respect  as  men,  they  first 
had  to  earn  the  respect  of  their  fathers'  vic- 
tims," Wiesel  says.  On  Grass:  "His  entire  body 
of  work  Is  one  long  outcry  of  a  shattered  con- 
science crushed  by  the  burdens  Imposed  by 
others." 

In  America,  "where  more  books  are  pub- 
lished than  'written.'  "  Wiesel  notes  that  the 
public  routinely  accepts  10  books  on  the 
Holocaust  "repetitive."  He  gives  one  example 
of  why  he  continues  to  publish.  In  August 
1979,  he  visited  Kiev  with  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Holocaust. 
Laying  a  wreath  at  the  monument  at  Babi 
Yar.  where  in  1941  the  Nazis  m:»chine-gunned 
100.000  citizens,  including  70.000  Jews,  over 
a  10-day  period,  he  noticed  there  was  no 
mention  of  them  among  the  Soviet  dead. 
Once  again,  they  were  Invisible  to  history. 

Wiesel  turns  to  the  subject  of  renewed 
anti-Semitism  here  and  abroad.  Alarmed  by 
its  sharp  rise,  he  cites  incidents  that  range 
from  the  desecration  of  synagogues  in  New 
York  to  the  slathering  of  swastikas  on  the 
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Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  for  Holocaust 
Studies  in  Los  Angeles.  Fearful  that  acts  such 
as  the  terrorist  bombing  of  a  Paris  synagogue 
win  escalate  In  an  Increasingly  conservative 
climate,  he  foresees  greater  hostility  toward 
Israel.  As  we  talk,  he  notes  the  rising  ten- 
sions In  the  Mideast.  "We  now  know  that  a 
war  against  the  Jews  would  no  longer  be 
limited  to  Jews  alone.  It  is  bound  to  end  In 
world  destruction.  It's  this  that  obsesses  me 
most." 

FoT  a  man  who  in  his  youth  witnessed  both 
the  Holocaust  and  the  resurrection  of  Israel. 
Wlesel  is  constantly  poised  between  fear  and 
hope.  While,  like  the  Just  Man.  he  no  longer 
believes  he  can  resliape  the  world,  he  hopes 
that  he  might  .-iafeguard  his  message  by 
transmitting  it  to  a  younger  generation. 
"Each  generation  is  richer  in  Its  tradition." 
he  says,  "and  more  burdened  in  its  task.  I 
am  deeply  moved  by  my  students,  by  their 
desire  to  imdcrstand  what  they  know  will 
shock  and  pain  tliem.  All  I  can  do  Is  give 
them  certain  tools.  I  can  try  to  help  them 
formulate  the  right  questions.  We  all  have  to 
raise  ourselves  to  Ood's  questions." 

To  his  students,  as  to  his  readers,  he  urges: 
"not  that  you  Kve.  but  that  you  choose  to 
live.  It  is  the  most  Important  commandment. 
That  means  a  refusal  to  capitulate  to  despair, 
a  refusal  to  see  life  through  the  enemy's  eyes. 
You  must  tr>-  to  transform  suffering  Into  a 
vehicle  of  compassion  and  meaning.  Above 
all.  of  meaning."  That.  In  turn,  means  "as- 
serting the  right  of  spirituality  in  a  world 
that  denies  it:  it  means  singing  louder  and 
louder.  Laughter  Is  man's  defiance,  it  is  also 
his  victory." 

And  in  his  own  life?  "I  know  that  each 
minute  I  live  is  p.race,  a  gift,  and  X  must  do 
something  with  It.  There's  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  small  things.  I  want  to  be  more 
capable  of  gratitude  In  my  life.  All  I  want 
to  do  now  is  celebrate." 

Listening  to  Elie  Wlesel.  one  thinks, 
strangely,  of  Kests,  the  poet  of  negative  capa- 
bility, and  his  comment,  "A  man's  life  of  any 
worth  is  a  continual  allegory  .  .  .  his  works 
are  the  comments  on  It."  It's  particularly 
fitting  for  Wlesel.  But  here,  as  always,  an- 
other writer's  words  are  painfully  misplaced. 
If  you're  reading  these  words,  let  them  lead 
you  to  those  of  Elie  Wlesel.  All  other  words 
silence  the  four  that  quietly  sing  in  his  work 
and  person: 

I  remember.  I  am. 


WISCONSIN  PETITION  REGARDING 
SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
JAMES  G.  WATT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  petition  from 
the  State  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin memorializing  Congress  and  the 
President  to  seek  the  dismissal  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  James  G.  Watt, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1981  Assembly  Joint  Resohttion  70 

Whereas,  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  protection  of  our  national 
heritage  are  Important  duties  of  the  federal 
government;  and 

Wheieas.  lands  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  are  owned  by  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  should  be 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people; 
and 

Whereas.  James  G.  Watt  has  consistently, 
in  public  statements  and  actions,  disregarded 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  by  ad- 
vocating and  Implementing  policies  that 
would  destroy  decades  of  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection  and  pres- 


ervation of  our  priceless  national  heritage; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

ResoUed  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring, That  the  legislature  and  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  hereby  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  dismissal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  James  G.  Watt;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  and  a  list  of  those  who  voted  in 
favor  thereof  and  those  who  opposed  be 
transmitted  to  each  member  of  this  state's 
congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  WILL 
NOT  BE  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  RE- 
ELECTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  12 
noon  today  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  in 
Richmond  announced  that  he  would  not 
seek  reelection  as  a  U.S.  Senator  as  his 
term  ends  with  the  97th  Congress. 

From  the  very  first  day  that  I  arrived 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  my  old  friend  and 
colleague,  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  accorded  me  the  status  of 
a  full  partner  in  representing  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

Based  on  a  strong  mutual  respect  and 
complete  trust  in  one  another,  we  were 
always  able  to  conduct  our  business  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  the  interests  of  Virginia  as 
our  first  priority,  and  never  to  let  parti- 
san politics  or  personal  differences  inter- 
fere with  that  obligation  to  our  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  President,  his  strong  voice  for  in- 
dividual freedom  and  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity will  be  sorely  missed  by  me  and,  I  am 
certain,  by  my  colleagues  as  he  finishes 
his  career  of  public  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  co-nplete  dignity  and  grace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Senator  Byrd  to 
me,  together  with  his  statement  to  the 
people  of  Virginia,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  November  30,  1981. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Mt  Dear  John:  As  a  colleague — and  more 
importantly  as  a  friend — I  want  to  get  the 
attached  statement  to  you  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  As  you  can  probably  see  In 
reading  between  the  lines.  I  had  a  most  dif- 
ficult time  making  a  decision. 

Warm  regards, 

Harrt  p.  B'trd,  Jr. 

A  Statement  to  the  People  of  Virginia. 

November  30.  1981 
Through    the   years.   I   have   tried   to   be 
candid  with  the  people  of  Virginia. 


So  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  had 
a  most  difllcult  struggle  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  whether  I  should  seek  a  fourth  term  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Summer  of  1980 — more  than  a  year 
ago — Mrs.  Byrd  and  I  agreed  that  I  would  not 
seek  another  term,  believing  that  18  years 
Is  long  enough. 

I  know  of  no  greater  honor  that  could  come 
to  a  person  than  to  represent  the  five  million 
citizens  of  Virginia. 

But  It  also  Is  a  great  responsibility. 

I  feel  a  deep  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  who  In  1976  gave  me  the  largest  vote 
ever  given  to  any  Virginian  for  any  public 
office. 

I  love  Virginia — every  mountain,  every  val- 
ley, every  seashore — every  area  of  our  beloved 
State.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  for  giving  me  t{ie  opportunity  to 
serve  our  State  and  our  NatRm. 

Through  the  years.  I  have  continually  ex- 
pressed and  voted  the  strong  conviction  that 
the  federal  government  must  cease  living  be- 
yond Its  means,  that  excessive  federal  spend- 
ing is  eroding  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
working  men  and  women  and  mortgaging  the 
future  of  our  young  people — and  that  exces- 
sive centralization  of  power  In  Waishlngton 
threatens  Individual  freedom. 

The  battle  to  control  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment and  to  balance  the  budget  has  been  a 
lonely  one. 

But  last  year  the  people  seemed  to  vote  the 
sentiments  I  have  been  expressing.  With  the 
election  of  Ronald  Reagan,  the  atmosphere 
in  Washington  has  Improved. 

In  1981.  progress  has  been  made  toward 
curbing  excessive  government  and  moderat- 
ing its  cost.  But  final  victory  Is  not  yet  here. 
The  year  of  1982  will  be  a  crucial  one 

During  this  Important  year — the  14  months 
remaining  in  my  present  term — I  shall  con- 
tinue to  devote  my  time  and  energy  to  help- 
ing our  Nation  lay  a  sound  foundation,  one 
which  will  control  inflation,  expand  our 
economy  and  reduce  centralization  of  power 
In  Washington,  D.C. 

As  I  said,  three  terms  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — 18  years — is  a  long  time.  Dur- 
ing nearly  200  years,  47  Virginians  have 
served  in  the  Senate — and  only  six  served 
longer  than  have  I. 

I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Since  my  term  does  not  expire  until  1983, 
I  shall  continue  for  quite  a  while  yet  doing 
what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  past  16  years, 
representing  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
people  of  Virginia  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4995,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  we  are  present- 
ing today  for  fiscal  year  1982  contains 


recommended  appropriations  totaling 
more  than  $208.5  billion.  As  drafted,  it 
is  a  resounding  endorsement  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  major  initiative  to  mod- 
ernize and  strengthen  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  total  appropriation  is  some  $37  bil- 
lion over  1981  funding.  It  is  $7.6  billion 
over  current  budget  estimates  and  $11 
billion  above  the  House  allowance. 

The  defense  funding  numbers  are  al- 
ways big,  and  these  increases  are  sub- 
stantial even  by  that  measure.  However, 
most  of  the  increase  above  the  budget  in- 
volves two  features.  One  is  immediate 
funding  of  the  October  1  military  pay 
raise — $4.8  billion — and  the  other  is  $1.6 
billion  to  finance  a  10-percent  inflation 
rate  for  defense  purchases. 

MAJOR  INCREASES 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
funding  the  currently  unbudgeted  mili- 
tary pay  costs  now  because  tliis  bill  is 
running  so  late  and  because  we  think  it 
is  important  to  present  the  full  costs  of 
the  defense  bill  in  one  package.  These 
are  entitlements  that  must  be  funded 
sooner  or  later,  and  funding  them  now 
minimizes  program  disruption. 

The  committee  is  also  attempting  to  be 
straightforward  about  inflation.  With 
the  actual  rate  for  defense  purchases  in 
fiscal  year  1981  at  a  composite  13.3  per- 
cent, it  is  clear  that  the  optimistic  pro- 
jections of  the  President's  budget — 8.4 
percent — are  not  going  to  happen.  Even 
the  10-percent  rate  funded  imder  our 
recommendations  is  moderate. 

If  we  do  not  provide  for  a  realistic  in- 
flation rate,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  kid- 
ding the  American  public  and  we  are 
kidding  ourselves.  Fiscal  year  1981.  for 
example,  took  a  $2  billion  program  cut 
out  of  defense  because  of  underestimated 
inflation  costs. 

In  the  same  vein,  we  are  recommend- 
ing the  financing  of  cost  overruns  up 
front  in  the  case  of  two  major  weapons 
systems,  the  B-IB  bomber  and  the  MX 
missile.  Overbudget  funding  for  these 
two  systems  is  based  on  an  annual  3- 
percent  cost  growth  excluding  inflation, 
which  is  about  the  low  average  of  cost 
overruns  on  all  major  military  weapons 
systems  of  recent  years. 

Our  bill  is  also  attempting  to  take 
care  of  another  longstanding  problem 
with  a  recommended  budget  increase 
of  $400  million  for  that  continuing  huge 
backlog  of  real  property  maintenance 
in  all  three  services.  This  is  double  the 
authorized  increase,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  can  continue  to  address  this  problem 
with  token  increases.  Getting  military 
facilities  back  up  to  basic  operating  re- 
quirements is  something  that  must  be 
done,  and  our  recommendation  is  to 
address  that  in  a  realistic  manner  now, 
not  some  time  in  the  future. 

On  the  question  of  fuel  pricing, 
where  we  understand  the  House  has  pre- 
liminarily recommended  a  $490  miUion 
reduction,  we  are  recommending  staying 
with  the  President's  budget  and  its  fuel 
price  forecast.  Again,  it  is  my  opinion 
we  should  not  be  guilty  of  underfunding 
defense  needs.  If  the  price  of  fuel  does, 
indeed,  approximate  the  lower  estimates 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
this  funding  that  we  recommend  can 


either  lapse  or  can  be  reprogramed  to 
meet  other  imanticipated  shortfalls. 

FUNDING   POLICY 

The  basic  policy  underlying  all  these 
committee  recommendations,  as  the 
Senate  will  discern,  is  to  address  the 
priorities  established  by  the  President's 
budget  and  the  initiatives  developed  by 
Senate/ House  conferees  on  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  In  all  but  a  few  in- 
stances, we  have  fully  funded  the  pro- 
gram authorizations,  and  we  have  fully 
funded  the  budget  estimates  except 
where  selected  reductions  can  be 
achieved  without  impairing  readiness  or 
modernization  of  the  armed  services. 

This  also  stems  from  a  realization  that 
a  long  and  rocky  road  lies  ahead  for  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  before  it  is 
flnally  enacted.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  the 
final  analysis  we  will  come  out  with  a  bill 
that  is  close  to  what  the  President  has 
asked  for  and  what  we  recommend 
should  be  funded. 

B-1    BOMBER 

Let  me  discuss  some  specific  weapons 
issues.  First,  the  B-1  bomber.  This  is  a 
highly  controversial  issue,  and  there  is 
deep  division  over  the  need  and  the  cost 
of  this  strategic  bomber.  My  position  is 
that  it  is  an  interim  weapon  that  we 
must  have  to  span  a  critical  gulf  in  stra- 
tegic superiority  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
It  is  a  costly  system — more  than  $20  bil- 
lion even  in  1981  dollars  and  at  current 
minimim:!  cost  estimates.  But  it  is  an 
evolving  system  that  I  hope  can  continue 
to  improve  and  address  our  bomber 
penetration  requirements  well  into  the 
1990's. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  alternatives 
to  the  B-1  are  not  attractive.  It  is  nearly 
just  as  expensive  to  try  to  maintain  the 
aging  B-52  bomber  fleet  at  full  strength 
into  the  1990's.  And  the  Nation  would 
find  itself  relying  on  a  totally  obsolete 
aircraft  as  its  primary  manned  offensive 
weapon  in  the  strategic  air  arm.  if  we  did 
so.  The  B-52  is  a  big.  slow  target,  totally 
unsuited  for  the  fast  maneuvering 
needed  by  a  modern  penetrating  bomber. 
And  even  as  a  cruise  missile  platform  its 
value  is  questionable  today.  It  needs 
more  than  10.000  feet  of  runway  to  get 
airborne  and  is  almost  fatally  slow  in 
gaining  required  altitude  for  a  quick  re- 
sponse launch  of  cruise  missiles. 

The  B-IB.  however,  gives  us  a  modem, 
multimission  capability.  With  applica- 
tion of  certain  Stealth  technologies  and 
other  modem  electronics  and  avionics,  it 
is  a  fast,  agile,  hard  to  locate  and  hard 
to  target  penetrator  that  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  Lew  Allen  says  will  be  ef- 
fective in  that  mission  well  into  the 
1990's. 

Down  the  road,  in  addition  to  its  con- 
tinuing mission  as  a  conventional 
bomber,  the  B-IB  will  serve  as  a  fast- 
climbing,  durable  cruise  missile  launcher. 

We  cannot  talk  now  about  the  details 
of  the  advanced  technology  bomber — the 
Stealth  bomber — but  our  committee's 
recommendation  is  to  provide  the  full 
budget  request  for  the  B-1  bomber  and 
also  supports  maximum  funding  for  the 
new  generation  of  advanced  technology 
that  must  come  behind  it. 

Accordingly,  our  recommendation  is  to 


provide  the  full  budget  request  for  the 
B-IB  bomber  with  an  additional  amount 
for  estimated  cost  overruns. 

MX 

With  regard  to  the  MX  the  full  budget 
estimate  plus  cost  growth  is  recom- 
mended for  the  MX  missile  under  the 
Research  and  Development  budget  al- 
though I  recognize  there  is  hardly  a  sin- 
gle Senator  who  does  not  have  serious 
questions  about  the  full  breadth  of  the 
recommended  program.  I  also  recognize 
that  the  administration  has  not  supplied 
budget  justifications  not  only  on  the  MX 
but  on  other  features  of  the  strategic 
program. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  this  fund- 
ing. We  cannot  afford  the  penalty  of 
withholding  funding  now.  And  the  House 
of  Representatives  realized  this  by  up- 
holding the  full  estimate  of  the  budget. 

Deferral  of  the  President's  request  for 
MX  research  and  development,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department,  would  force  a 
19-month  slip  in  the  system's  operational 
availability  now  planned  for  late  1986. 
And  the  Senate  must  remember  this  im- 
portant weapon  system  development  has 
already  been  delayed  by  controversy  and 
uncertainty  over  how  best  to  deploy  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  cost  continues  to  grow 
with  each  period  of  delay. 

The  most  modem  and  potent  missile 
system  in  the  world  is  no  more  effective 
than  its  basing.  We  cannot  afford  to  de- 
lay front-end  planning  and  design  efforts 
for  which  an  estimated  $345  million  is 
needed  this  year  to  develop  more  secure 
silos  for  the  \IX.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  $20  million  available  for  research  and 
development  of  long-term  basing  options 
such  as  deep  basing  and  continuous 
patrol  aircraft. 

The  $1.5  billion  for  missile  develop- 
ment includes  the  full  scope  of  design 
evaluation  and  testing  for  propulsion, 
guidance,  and  reentry  systems.  Missile 
handling  and  transportation  equipment 
are  included  in  that  estimate,  also. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  full  budget  estimate  plus 
costs,  as  I  indicated,  and  I  believe  this 
amount  should  be  provided  to  the  De- 
partment with  no  further  delay.  Others 
may  have  differing  opinions  but  I  am 
confident  a  full  debate  of  the  issues 
should  sustain  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation. 

Whatever  amount  is  flnally  appro- 
priated. I  believe  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  should  re- 
quire full  budget  justiflcations  and  sub- 
sequent additional  review  prior  to  any 
substantial  obligation  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  these  programs. 

OTHER  WEAPONS 

Among  other  weapon  systems,  we  have 
recommended  the  full  authorization  for 
the  Army's  new  attack  helicopter,  which 
involves  a  $73.4  million  budget  increase. 
We  do  this  even  though  we  learned  only 
a  few  days  ago  of  a  substantial  cost  in- 
crease in  this  program— a  cost  increase 
so  substantial  that  even  with  this  addi- 
tional funding  only  8  aircraft  wiU  be 
procured  in  fiscal  year  1982  instead  of 
the  14  originally  budgeted. 

Another  weapon  system  that  lias  been 
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plagued  with  development  problems  and 
cost  overruns,  the  F/A-18  strike  fighter, 
is  also  recommended  at  the  full  budget 
estimate.  The  Navy  insists  it  has  licked 
all  the  serious  problems  and  has  given 
its  highest  priority  to  maintaining  the 
production  of  this  dual-role  aircraft 
which  is  needed  in  the  fleet  air  arm  as 
both  a  fighter  and  attack  bomber  for  the 
Navy  and  Marines. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  is  not  adopting  every 
proposal  advanced  by  the  Pentagon.  We 
have  disagreed  on  the  CX  proposal  for 
a  new  airlift  system  for  the  Air  Force 
and  have  included  no  appropriations  for 
development  of  a  new  aircraft.  We  have, 
however,  provided  limited  funding  for 
airlift  enhancement  research  and  airlift 
augmentation  designed  to  pursue  lower 
cost  alternatives  to  a  new  system. 

SHIPBUILDING 

With  regard  to  the  Navy  we  have 
agreed  in  full  with  the  authorized  in- 
crease of  $510.2  million  for  shipbuilding, 
and  we  consider  this  to  be  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  policy  which  takes  us  toward 
a  600-ship  Navy.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  included  $300  million  in  this  bill 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  acquisition  and  improvements 
of  vessels  and  aircraft.  Coast  Guard 
equipment  becomes  naval  equipment  in 
wartime,  and  this  is  a  method  for  giving 
to  the  Coast  Guard  the  same  priority 
that  we  have  accorded  to  the  other 
armed  services  on  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  capital   equipment. 

The  committee's  shipbuilding  recom- 
mendation includes  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $658  million  to  begin  long-lead 
procurement  for  another  nuclear  carrier 
and  sufficient  advance  funding  to  main- 
tain construction  of  three  nuclear  attack 
submarines  in  1983  and  again  in  1984. 
We  have  funded  the  full  cost  of  reacti- 
vating the  battleship  New  Jersey  al- 
though we  deferred  the  $88  million  re- 
quested for  the  Iowa  pending  better  cost 
estimates.  Additional  funding  has  also 
been  recommended  for  construction  of 
frigates,  a  landing  ship  dock,  and  a  heli- 
copter assault  ship. 

BILL   TIMING 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  discuss 
briefly  the  situation  regarding  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  this  year.  Be- 
cause we  are  moving  so  late  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress,  the  committee 
found  it  necessary  to  begin  marking  up 
at  one  point  actually  ahead  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  As  you  know, 
the  traditional  practice  is  for  the  House 
to  originate  a  bill  and  pass  it  before  the 
Senate  takes  action.  However,  with  time 
running  out  on  the  continuing  resolution 
as  well  as  the  congressional  session,  we 
found  it  best  to  have  a  reported  bill  ready 
for  the  Senate  even  before  the  House  had 
passed  its  measure.  Subsequently,  we 
have  transferred  the  committee's  recom- 
mended amendments  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  so  that  we  can  rev.urn  to  the 
normal  procedures  of  dealing  with  the 
House-passed  bill. 

There  was  no  time  for  departmental 
appeals,  for  assessment  of  all  House  pro- 
posals, and  for  other  normal  practices. 
For  Instance,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  specific  program  allowances  of  the 


other  body  out  of  our  report  and,  in  fact, 
the  House  figures  used  in  the  bill  sum- 
maries have  changed  slightly  as  a  result 
of  fioor  amendments  in  the  other  body. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  is  the 
House-passed  bill  with  the  Senate  com- 
mittee amendments,  and  it  is  important 
to  finish  the  Senate's  work  on  this  bill, 
pass  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  we 
can  take  this  bill  to  conference  and, 
hopefully,  finish  congressional  action  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  before  the 
end  of  this  session. 

I  believe  we  have  a  gentlemen's  under- 
standing with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body  to  that  effect, 
that  we  will  finish  this  bill  and  get  it  out 
of  conference  before  we  finish  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  sum- 
marize a  bill  as  complex  and  wide  rang- 
ing as  the  defense  appropriation  bill  in  a 
few  short  remarks.  I  have  only  touched 
on  a  few  of  the  modernization  and  readi- 
ness initiatives  in  the  bill,  but  I  stand 
ready  to  respond  to  any  questions  from 
Senators. 

I  intend  to  go  further  into  the  reason 
for  our  including  the  inflation  item  and 
the  cost  overrun  item. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  consider  this  a  highly  important  bill, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  who,  with 
his  fine  capacity  to  start  with,  has 
worked  long  and  diligently  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill, 
the  complications  that  have  arisen,  and 
the  very  large  sums  of  money  that  are 
involved. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  does  not  take 
the  spending  of  money,  even  for  military 
preparedness,  as  a  casual  thing  but  as 
a  serious  matter,  and  I  applaud  him  for 
that  and  emphasize  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  have  a  full  scrutiny  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  military  preparedness,  and 
with  a  demand  that  the  money  be  spent 
with  caution  and  care  and  that  it  not  be 
just  thrown  at  a  problem,  the  idea  of  try- 
ing to  drown  it  with  money,  but  trying 
to  get  value  received  for  the  tax  dollar. 

This  military  program  is  mounting, 
still  mounting,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as 
it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
present  situation  is  due  partly  to  infla- 
tion and  other  contributory  factors,  but 
the  cost  of  effective  military  prepared- 
ness in  this  day  and  time  is  just  a  very 
expensive  proposition,  at  the  very  best. 

In  the  missile  age,  particularly,  so 
many  of  these  contracts  are  contracts 
where  the  Government  is  the  only  cus- 
tomer, and  that  within  itself  adds  to  the 
costs.  But,  at  the  same  time,  that  system 
is  a  whole  lot  better  than  it  would  be  if 
we  were  trying  to  manufacture  these 
products  ourselves. 

I  notice  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
made  reference  here  to  some  of  the  items 
that  are  in  this  bill,  very  large  sums, 
that  are  not  in  the  House  bill,  which 
very  readily  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween the  totals  of  the  two  bills.  But  one 


thing  is  so  obvious;  we  put  in  this  bill 
$4.8  billion  extra  for  the  military  pay 
increase  which  became  effective  October 
1,  1981,  this  year,  and  we  put  that  in  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  we  are  spending 
that  money  now,  and  I  personally  have 
not  favored  the  idea  of  some  previous 
years  where  we  carry  over  the  pay  part 
of  the  military  cost  for  a  supplemental 
bill  later  in  the  year. 

It  made  some  record  look  a  little  better, 
but  it  was  not  totally  honest,  as  I  saw 
it.  so  I  am  pleased  that  we  could  bring 
out  a  bill  that  included  these  items  and 
some  other  matters  that  go  along  of  the 
same  nature,  particularly  to  support  an 
estimated  average  inflation  rate  which, 
for  instance,  carries  $1.6  billion  extra. 

I  know  all  the  arguments  for  not  put- 
ting those  amounts  in  now,  but  I  think 
it  is  far  better  that  we  bring  it  in  now. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  this  bill,  because 
of  its  very  nature  as  well  as  its  amount, 
has  come  forth  to  the  Senate  floor  now 
for  a  full  debate.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  need,  and  that  is  the  prerogative  as 
well  as  the  responsibility  of  every  Mem- 
ber who  feels  that  he  should  take  part  in 
this  debate  and,  at  least,  should  know 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Members  who  are 
not  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
who  are  not  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, are  relatively  left,  after  all,  with- 
out the  facts,  without  the  explanation  of 
the  facts,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senate  Members,  unless  we  have  some 
floor  discussion  and  floor  debate. 

So  I  have  always  favored,  and  we  have 
had,  fairly  good  debates  here  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  reference  to  these 
programs. 

No.  2, 1  am  totally  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  trying  to  bodily  push  into  a  continu- 
ing resolution  that  may  be  pending  just 
to  take  care  of  a  continuing  interim  of 
time  which  is  usually  a  few  days.  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  trying  to 
force  all  the  appropriations  bills,  or  al- 
most all,  into  that  continuing  resolution 
and  thereby  put  them  in  issue  and 
thereby  possibly  cut  off  what  would  be 
a  wholesome  debate  on  many  of  the 
items. 

I  think  we  are  destroying  our  institu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  we  go  that 
route  time  after  time.  I  think  we  are 
deteriorating  greatly  and  detracting 
from  and  actually  gradually  destroying 
the  committee  system  in  the  Senate  when 
we  permit  these  matters  to  come  up  pri- 
marily in  continuing  resolutions  or  even 
in  budget  resolutions,  subject  to  amend- 
ments without  limitation. 

We  need  not  fool  ourselves — the  real 
work  of  the  Senate,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Senate,  at  least,  are  in  the 
committees.  That  is  where  our  facts  are 
really  developed  and  that  is  where  the 
professional  expertise  is  given  in  the  way 
of  testimony  as  well  as  staff  work  and 
that  is  the  highly  valuable  process  of 
writing  a  sound  bill.  Then  there  is  the 
experience,  I  will  put  it,  and  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
that  is  cranked  into  the  bill  by  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  who  have  had  a  chance 
to  develop  and  get  the  facts  and  also,  as 
I  have  said,  the  experience. 

So  there  is  the  product  then  that  is 
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brought  to  the  floor  and  debated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press,  the  media,  the 
people,  and  also  the  membership  here  of 
this  body.  I  know  that  system  is  sound. 
I  have  seen  it  work  lor  years  and  y^ars. 
When  we  abandon  that  and  try  to  cur- 
tail the  debate,  we  abandon  strength  and 
service  of  the  Senate,  really,  and  sound 
legislation. 

I  commend  those  that  agreed  to  have  a 
reasonable  debate  on  this  bill  and  put  it 
up  for  pas.sage  and  out  it  up  for  amend- 
ment. We  wUl  fight  these  things  out  on 
the  floor  here  under  our  rules. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  debate  now,  there  is  not  so 
much  contest  after  all  about  the  ships, 
the  naval  part  of  the  bill.  That  did  not 
just  happen.  But  it  is  a  different  type 
subject  matter.  It  is  a  little  better  under- 
stood and  it  is  generally  a  part  of  our 
processes  of  armament  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  is  well  known,  our  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  ourselves  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world  to  patrol  the  sea 
lanes  for  the  benefit  of  traffic  and  com- 
munications throughout  the  free  world. 
It  is  known  that  we  are  the  only  nation 
in  the  free  world  that  has  the  capacity, 
the  capability,  the  know-how,  and  the 
money  to  carry  on  that  part  of  our  free- 
dom or  our  preparedness  in  the  military 
field.  It  is  known  that  we  have  a  number 
of  highly  capable  shipyards  and  some 
Federal  yards  and  very  capable  person- 
nel that  are  connected  with  them.  And 
I  am  glad  to  see  these  ship  programs 
move  along. 

I  want  to  mention  in  passing  that 
there  is  some  new  recognition  given  to 
our  Reserves  and  National  Guard.  I  will 
make  a  special  statement  about  that  be- 
fore the  debate  is  over.  But  we  have  the 
seed  com.  at  least,  here  for  more  atten- 
tion that  is  going  to  be  given  to  our  Re- 
serves and  our  National  Guard  in  the 
way  of  equipment — some  new  equip- 
ment— and  some  equipment  in  the  field 
of  little  things  where  you  can  take  a  rela- 
tively few  mUlion  dollars  and  spread  it 
around  in  a  number  of  units.  Notliing 
encourages  these  Reserves  and  members 
of  the  Guard  any  more  than  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  new  weapons  and  new  field 
pieces  and  equipment  that  goes  with 
training  and  makes  them  front-line  mili- 
tary men,  so  to  speak. 

I  believe  I  know,  by  observation,  some- 
thing on  this  subject.  I  consider  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  have  some  of  the 
very  finest  potential  military  men  that 
we  have  and  some  that  are  already 
among  the  very  best.  We  have  Guard 
units,  for  instance.  Air  Guard  units  par- 
ticularly that  I  know  of,  that  train  with 
such  intensity  and  have  such  talent 
within  their  ranks  that  they  outscore  the 
Regulars — and  that  is  no  reflection  on 
the  regulars — but  they  outscore  the  regu- 
lars in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  And  you 
find  the  men  there,  they  are  people  that 
live  in  the  commtmity.  they  are  part  of 
the  churches,  the  schools,  the  social 
clubs,  and  the  activities  of  the  commu- 
nity area.  They  have  some  love,  at  least, 
for  the  military  concept  and  military 
training  or  they  would  not  continue  in 
it.  They  have  enormous  talent  and  many 
of  them  have  much  experience  in  this 
very  field. 
I  would  greatly  extend  their  respon- 


sibilities and  their  duties,  and  I  would 
greatly  extend  the  number  of  men  and 
women  involved  and  the  support  there- 
for, and  thereby  be  able  to  cut  down  on 
the  enormous  numbers  that  we  are  ac- 
cumulating in  the  regular  forces.  That 
is  an  unusual  statement  now,  but  I  make 
it  deliberately;  that  we  should  build 
up  the  manpower  more  in  the  Reserves 
and  the  Guards,  even  at  the  expense 
of  retarding  the  growth  under  present 
conditions  of  the  manpower,  personnel 
power  at  least  in  the  regulars. 

We  are  accumulating  enormous  re- 
sponsibilities of  retired  pay  and  the  add- 
up  of  the  salaries  that  we  pay  the  regu- 
lars to  where  it  is  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  military  dollar.  It  is  a  trend 
that  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years 
and  something  has  to  be  done  about  it. 
I  emphasize  it  now  because  I  do  think 
we  have  a  remedy  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  relates  to  the  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard  units  that  we  have. 
Mr.  President,  we  also  have  a  require- 
ment in  the  law  this  year,  the  authori- 
zation bill  has  required  that  a  report  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
every  year — every  year — to  the  Congress, 
covering,  in  concept,  the  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  as  to  what  their  needs  are  and 
their  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  not  in  or- 
der. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  told  by  those  that 
are  knowledgeable  that  we  will  have  a 
very  fine  guideline  made  mandatory  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  be  brought 
in  every  year  for  the  advanced  notice  and 
study  by  the  Congress  itself. 

I  think  that  will  prove  to  be  a  highly 
valuable  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  points  that 
I  have  in  mind  today  are  these:  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  is  informed  in  this 
body  who  fails  to  realize  that  we  must 
make  a  step  forward  with  reference  to 
our  strategic  forces.  Concerning  those 
forces — nuclear  and  long  range,  primar- 
ily—by the  very  nature  of  things,  each 
year  we  have  to  be  certain  that  we  not 
drop  behind  or  that  we  are  not  overcome, 
that  we  are  not  left  out,  on  knowledge- 
able and  necessary  advances  or  changes, 
at  least,  in  our  weaponry. 

The  SALT  agreements,  even  though 
they  have  done  some  good  so  far,  have 
not  contributed  very  much.  It  is  still  a 
race  with  the  Soviets  as  to  who  is  go- 
ing to  have  the  most  or  the  best  weapons 
in  this  field.  Conditions  are  such  that 
we  believe,  and  they  believe,  that  neither 
side  can  take  a  chance  on  being  left  out 
or  left  second  best. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  our  present  sit- 
uation being  that  we  are  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  ourselves,  but  I  do  feel  that 
unless  we  move  forward  and  meet  cer- 
tain developments  which  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  we  will  become  second 
rate  and  will  become  unable  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  but,  more  particularly,  un- 
able 10  have  a  deterring  influence  on 
the  Soviets. 

I  look  upon  these  weapons  primarily 
as  deterrents,  primarily  for  that  purpose. 
We  already  have  enough  to  destroy  half 


of  their  land  area,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  percent  of  their  people.  They, 
in  turn,  have  the  same  capacity  to  de- 
stroy us,  unthinkable  as  that  thought  be. 
There  is  no  weapon  defense  against  these 
mLssiles  so  we  have  to  have  the  power, 
the  capacity,  and  let  it  be  known  fully 
that  we  do  have  it.  so  as  not  to  be  at- 
tacked on  the  thought  that  they  could 
destroy  us  in  such  a  way  there  would  be 
no  capacity  to  get  back. 

We  have  been  working  along  this  line 
for  several  years  in  what  we  call  the  MX, 
a  new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 
There  has  been  no  dissent  from  that.  The 
missile  has  gone  forward  in  a  regular 
way.  It  is  a  new  missile  with  added  con- 
cepts, added  capacity.  One  has  been  in 
the  bill  now  for  several  years.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  it  because  I  was  floor  man- 
ager of  the  billduring  those  years.  I  know 
the  debates  we  had  in  the  committee  and 
the  debates  we  had  here  on  the  floor.  I 
am  talking  about  the  missile  itself.  It  has 
had  a  good  development  era.  a  SE>an  of 
years.  As  a  whole,  it  is  in. good  shape 
now.  There  is  no  contest  about  that. 

The  delay  and  the  dispute,  the  unsatis- 
factory part  of  it  all,  has  been  the  basing 
point.  What  type  of  basing  are  we  going 
to  have  for  this  land-based  missile? 

Then  it  was  that  we  got  into  the  large, 
underground  concept,  that  it  would  be  a 
hidden  base  and  an  uncertain  base  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  seen  or  detected ;  it 
v/ould  be  a  moving  base  because  the  car- 
riages would  move  the  missiles  around 
from  spot  to  spot  and  have  a  constantly 
hidden  and  unknown  target  spot  for  the 
Soviets  to  try  to  destroy. 

We  put  various  strings  on  that  in  the 
way  of  conditions  and  limitations,  but 
still  we  went  forward.  We  had  very  good 
discus-sions  in  the  committee.  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1980  that  we 
were  going  to  move  the  MX  along  and 
bring  it  to  a  vote,  and  after  additional 
hearings,  although  there  were  a  lot  of 
differences  in  approaches,  there  was  al- 
most a  unanimous  vote  again,  as  there 
had  been  for  3  or  4  years  at  least,  in 
favor  of  this  system  of  basing  the  MX 
missile. 

Now  we  have  considerable  change  in 
the  proposal  which  is  before  us.  That 
has  been  studied,  carefully  studied,  by 
different  individuals  and  by  different  of- 
fices, including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  reaching  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
ever  have  a  system  proposed  that  would 
be  agreed  upon  by  all.  Naturally,  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  within  the  mili- 
tary and  within  the  civilian  authorities. 
Fortunately,  we  do  have  very  capable 
men  in  these  fields  who  have  devoted 
years  to  these  problems. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  form  that 
the  basing  mode  takes  for  this  missile. 
I  am  supporting  all  of  it  as  it  is  in  the 
bill  rather  than  trying  to  hold  it  up  and 
outguess  or  second  guess  somebody — 
moving  forward  strongly  on  this  with 
the  knowledge  that  corrections  can  and 
will  be  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
program  and  those  of  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  not  doing  a  reckless  thing  or 
a  careless  thing,  but  we  are  moving  for- 
ward on  a  necessary  step.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  later  to  modify.. 
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There  is  one  thing  we  cannot  afford 
to  do,  as  I  see  it,  and  that  is  to  lose  time. 
Now  I  refer  to  the  B-1  bomber.  There 
is  no  use  in  relating  the  details.  The  B-1 
bomber  has  been  before  this  body  for 
many  years,  for  several  years,  and  for 
several  rollcall  votes.  Finally,  we  took 
the  very  unfortunate  step,  as  I  saw  it, 
which  I  did  not  favor,  and  we  put  a 
provision  in  the  law  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1980, 
whomever  he  might  be— and  this  was 
done  in  1979— would  make  a  judgment 
on  whether  or  not  the  B-1  bomber  should 
be  continued. 

That  was  almost  a  judgment  itself  by 
the  legLslative  branch.  Maybe  it  was  not 
necessary,  as  I  saw  it. 

Anyway,  Mr.  Carter  came  in  and  was 
really  acting  under  a  statute  passed  by 
the  Congress.  He  gave  a  judgment  on  it, 
and  that  was  that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued. I  thought  the  judgment  should 
have  gone  the  other  way  but  he  did  not 
think  so. 

Anyway,  the  Congress  acceded  to  that 
judgment  and  took  the  money  out  of  the 
bill.  I  was  standing  right  here  in  this 
Identical  place  and  I  remember  it  so  well. 
We  had  the  appropriation  bill  already 
written  up  and  on  the  floor.  But  we  took 
the  money  out  under  that  ruling  of  the 
President,  except  for  the  research  and 
development  money.  Then  on  a  rollcall 
vote  we  voted  to  keep  that  research  and 
development  money  in  the  bill.  To  an 
extent,  that  research  and  development 
has  continued  on  even  until  now.  The 
year  I  was  talking  about  was  1977  or 
1978.  That  research  and  development 
money  has  been  spent  to  some  degree 
during  those  intervening  years  since  Mr. 
Carter's  ruling  and  it  has  been  worth- 
while. We  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  it 
now. 

So  the  B-1  bomber,  except  for  some 
benefits,  is  the  same  instrument  that  we 
have  had  all  these  years.  Everybody 
knows,  too.  that  there  is  a  prospective 
bomber  for  the  future.  I  say  prospective 
because  those  of  us  who  watch  these 
things  grow  from  year  to  year  know 
you  just  do  not  put  them  together  as  if 
you  were  building  an  automobile  from  a 
model  that  was  already  established  and 
approved.  You  go  inch  by  inch,  foot  by 
foot,  yard  by  yard,  and  process  by  proc- 
ess and,  over  and  over  again,  the  stops 
and  starts  occur.  No  one  knows  how 
long  it  will  take  to  perfect  and  deploy 
this  Stealth  bomber,  although  all  agree 
that  it  is  worthwhile  and  should  be 
moved  forward. 

That  is  why  I  am  not  too  concerned 
about  just  how  long  the  B-1  bomber  will 
be  able  to  penetrate,  as  we  say,  or  how 
long  it  will  be  useful.  Who  am  I  to  guess 
or  who  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
guess  about  just  how  long  it  will  be? 
No  one  can  tell  firmly.  That  is  why  I  do 
not  deter  one  bit  because  his  estimate 
was  that  it  might  not  be  useful  beyond 
1990. 

We  must  have  effective  instruments 
in  this  field.  So,  with  confidence.  I  can 
support,  even  though  it  is  not  too  happy 
a  thought,  these  two  bomber  units  going 
forward  at  the  same  time,  knowing  that 
we  shall  be  closing  the  gap  and  being 
more  careful  about  not  creating  a  gap 


and,  at  the  same  time,  insuring  the  very 
best  that  science  can  build  or  that  money 
can  buy  in  the  foremost  type  of  devel- 
oped bomber  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  that  just  about  covers 
the  situation  as  I  see  it  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  except  for  forthcoming 
events  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry 
controlled  by  mutual  agreements.  We 
called  it  the  SALT  treaty  in  the  past — 
SALT  I,  SALT  II.  I  am  convinced  fully 
that  something,  if  possible,  must  be  done 
in  this  field  of  more  effective  agreements 
that  can  be  given  surveillance  so  each 
side  will  know  whether  the  other  is 
carrying  it  out  or  not.  The  day  has  come 
when  that  must  be  given  a  preeminence 
that  it  has  not  had  before. 

I  feel  that  so  strongly,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  a  fanatic 
on  the  subject  at  all.  I  have  personally 
told  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  I  think  the  most  important  problem 
he  has,  as  well  as  opportunity,  in  his  4 
years  as  President,  is  to  get  an  effective 
advance  agreement  in  this  field,  along 
with  the  idea  that  it  will  take  some  of 
our  most  talented  men  to  act  first  as  his 
negotiators  that  are  firm  and  know  the 
subject  matter.  At  the  same  time,  his  re- 
sponsibility should  be  shown,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  shown,  by  his  being  active  in 
this  field  himself  and  letting  it  be  known 
right  and  left  that  his  hand  is  on  the 
throttle  and  his  hand  is  giving  the  guid- 
ance and  is  going  to  give  the  guidance  as 
to  what  the  final  form  of  this  treaty 
would  be. 

Of  course,  that  would  be  subject,  under 
our  constitutional  law,  to  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  in  view 
of  those  conditions,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
do  not  have  any  time  to  lose.  Experience 
proves  that  we  shall  be  back  here  next 
year  with  arguments  and  points  about 
these  missiles  and  about  the  bombers 
and  about  other  things  that  go  along 
with  it.  There  will  be  a  lot  that  can  be 
said,  but  the  question  now  is.  What  are 
we  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Reagan,  with  the  common  consent, 
I  think,  of  this  body  and  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  most  of  the  people,  is  already 
arranging  to  have  that  conference.  So  he 
is  going  to  have  to  go  to  it  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  send  him  there 
limping  or  lame  or  inadequately  pre- 
pared, weaponwise,  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  It  is  a  lot  of  money  and  it  is 
paving  the  way  for  an  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  of  money.  But  I  know 
from  experience  that  care  will  be  taken 
and  judgments  will  be  made  and  correc- 
tions can  and  will  be  made  as  we  go 
along. 

I  believe  that  if  events  develop  such 
that  the  money  should  not  be  spent,  the 
President  and  others  are  not  going  to 
go  along  a  willful  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture course  with  these  funds.  It  is  an 
expression  of  faith  and  backing  up  of 
the  ones  in  responsible  positions  that 
we  must  meet.  But  by  all  means,  we 
must  not  make  the  mistake  here  of  try- 
ing to  be  too  accurate  and  too  demand- 
ing that  we  must  know  positively  that 
these  results  can  be  obtained  before  we 
appropriate  the  money.  That  would  be 
the  worst  mistake  that  we  could  make. 


The  deterrent  value  of  these  weapons — 
I  pray  God  they  will  never  be  used — 
is  the  main  value,  anyway.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  will  be  true  for  years  to 
come.  So  we  have  to  get  the  best  agree- 
ment that  we  can  and  put  up  the 
strongest  showing  that  we  can  and  get 
the  maximum  deterrence  out  of  that 
situation.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  new  start. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  short-range 
missiles  in  Western  Europe,  too,  are  be- 
ing included  in  these  discussions  and 
pray  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach 
some  kind  of  start,  at  least,  to- 
ward settlement  in  this  field  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Frankly,  I  have  never  under- 
stood how  you  are  ever  going  to  start 
a  nuclear  war  and  then  call  it  to  a  halt. 
Once  you  go  to  firing  these  weapons 
into  the  atmosphere  and  signals  sound 
all  around  the  world,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  stop  such  a  war  as  that  and 
such  weaponry  as  that  once  it  has  had 
its  start. 

That,  in  broad  detail,  Mr.  President, 
outlines  what  I  see  in  this  matter.  I  am 
very  proud  that  we  are  having  a  debate 
on  the  bill.  We  should  have  it.  Every 
Member  should  have  a  right  to  offer 
an  amendment  if  he  thinks  he  should, 
and  discussion  should  follow.  That,  in 
itself,  is  a  strong  showing  of  firmness 
and  determination  that  this  matter  has 
been  fully  considered  and  that  we  have 
started  out  on  this  course  and  we  do 
not  expect  to  stop  and  we  are  going  to 
get  the  value  for  the  dollar  to  the  extent 
that  we  can,  but  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  product  that  is  superior.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  superior;  certainly,  it  will 
be  equal  to  anything  that  could  possibly 
be  conceived  and  put  into  being  that 
might  be  used  against  us.  There  may 
not  be  a  second  chance,  after  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  perhaps  will  use  some 
time  on  other  subjects  later.  Again,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  the  way  he  has  worked 
on  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  colleague  for  his  com- 
ments. I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  kind 
comments  concerning  our  relationship, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  him  again  on  the  bill. 
(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  : ) 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  begins  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  delay  already  in  ap- 
propriating these  funds,  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  move  forwtird 
without  further  delay.  We  should  enact 
this  bill  in  expeditious  fashion  and  sup- 
port it  in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Any  further  efforts  to  reduce  this 
year's  defense  budget  could  easily  result 
in  a  budget  which  is  below  the  Carter 
budget  of  last  year.  That  budget,  and  the 
defense  posture  which  resulted,  left  us 
in  a  position  where  we  did  not  dare 
challenge  the  actions  of  anyone,  no  mat- 
ter how  aggressive,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Our  country  must  have  a  greater 
degree  of  security  than  that. 
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After  all,  freedom  is  the  question.  Is 
it  worth  protecting  or  not?  If  not,  let 
us  forget  the  facade  and  just  give  up. 
As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  I  do 
not  recommend  that  solution.  Our 
heritage  is  too  precious  and  the  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  is  too  important  for  us 
to  abandon  our  goals.  We  have  seen  this 
administration  begin  an  important  proc- 
ess to  achieve  peace  in  the  world  and 
that  process  is  necessarily  composed  of 
two  facets.  One  facet  is  negotiations  for 
genuine  arms  reduction  and  our  Presi- 
dent has  recently  recommitted  himself 
to  that  goal.  The  other,  and  very  impor- 
tant, facet  is  the  restoration  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  These  two  factors, 
along  with  such  factors  as  the  restora- 
tion of  our  economy,  will  determine  our 
national  security  posture  and  the  future 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations  bill 
we  will  consider  involves  very  substantial 
sums  of  money  and  that  is  clear  to  all  of 
us.  What  is  not  quite  as  clear  to  some 
outside  observers  is  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  De- 
fense Department  requests.  Sure,  money 
can  be  saved  at  the  Defense  Department. 
One  can  always  find  instances  or  pro- 
grams where  we  can  save.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  respective 
Armed  Services  Committees  before  them, 
have  taken  a  long,  hard  look  at  these 
programs.  Some  fimds  were  reduced  in 
certain  areas  and,  in  others,  increases 
were  made  to  appropriate  levels  by  com- 
mittees which  have  analyzed  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly.  There  has  been  a  multi- 
tude of  hearings,  great  numbers  of  wit- 
nesses and  many  field  investigations 
which  led  to  the  conclusions  listed  in  this 
bill.  So,  although  the  sums  involved  in 
this  appropriations  bill  are  indeed  large, 
we  can  all  feel  confident  that  this  bill 
has  been  very  thoroughly  scrutinized  to 
insure  the  most  efiBcient  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar.  In  addition,  we  have  some- 
thing else  to  look  forward  to  under  this 
administration. 

We  can  expect  to  see  real  savings,  in 
my  view,  under  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucci.  They 
have  deserved  reputations  in  this  town 
for  being  able  to  achieve  economies,  and 
you  can  expect  them  to  live  up  to  those 
reputations.  Economies  and  efficiencies 
in  the  defense  budget  must  begin  at  the 
top  levels  of  the  Pentagon  and  the  indi- 
viduals at  the  top  are  very  capable  of 
making  that  happen.  In  turn,  they  de- 
serve our  support  and  our  best  judg- 
ments on  their  recommendations. 

This  bill,  which  we  will  consider  has 
several  very  important  programs  in- 
cluded. As  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
several  days  ago,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant programs  is  the  B-1  bomber.  Along 
with  that,  this  bill  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  programs  to  include  the 
beginnings  of  the  MX  missile  program 
and  improvements  in  our  command, 
control  and  communications  capabili- 
ties. Along  with  these  major  initiatives, 
the  bill  represents  a  continuation  of  our 
efforts  in  several  important  areas.  We 
have  moved  the  Army  forward  with  the 
procurement  of  attack  and  transport 
helicopters.  The  air  defense  network  of 


the  Army  also  benefits  substantially  by 
the  procurement  items  in  this  bill  and. 
very  importantly,  the  recommendations 
for  tracked  combat  vehicles  will  enable 
our  Army  to  come  closer  to  meeting 
worldwide  requirement. 

Substantial  sums  are  also  proposed 
for  procurement  of  Navy  and  Air  Force 
fighter  aircraft  and  missiles.  Most  appro- 
priately, in  the  area  of  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  this  bill 
will  bolster  our  defense  posture  in  the 
out  years.  Although  the  individual  pro- 
grams are  too  numerous  to  highlight,  it 
is  apparent  that  real  progress  is  inevita- 
ble in  many  aspects  of  research  and 
development. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense.  Senator  Stevens,  and  his 
committee  members  for  producing  a  bill 
which  helps  restore  our  military  posture. 
Not  only  did  they  recommend  important 
procurement  of  hardware,  but  they  have 
provided  solid  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  military  personnel  to  insure  that 
we  not  only  have  the  best  equipped  per- 
sonnel in  our  Armed  Forces,  but  also  the 
best  trained  and  best  qualified. 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  consid- 
eration, I  heartily  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  provisions  of  this 
defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982.* 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  say,  while  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  here  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, to  compliment  them  on  what 
they  have  done  on  the  measure  that  is 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  It  really 
is  a  remarkable  bill.  It  is  one  which  I 
think  at  least  from  the  Senate's  perspec- 
tive will  be  known  as  the  truth-in-de- 
fense  bill. 

It  does  have  not  only  the  necessary 
programs  and  projects  funded  but  it  does 
recognize  what  the  real  world  of  defense 
spending  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant measure  before  the  Senate  than 
this  bill  because  without  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  all  the  programs  that  we 
as  liberals  or  we  as  conservatives  or  as 
Republicans  or  as  Democrats  may  be  in- 
terested in  for  the  country  will  go  for 
naught. 

We  must  have  a  national  defense,  and 
we  must  have  an  adequate  defense  that 
recognizes  realities  currently  in  place  in 
this  world. 

The  bill  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
placed  before  the  Senate  is  one  which 
funds  conventional  and  strategic  opera- 
tions at  an  adequate  level,  in  fact  I  think 
a  desirable  level. 

Some  of  the  other  measures  implicit 
in  this  bill,  as  well  as  explicit,  deal  with 
procurement,  with  manpower,  inflation, 
real  costs  of  defense  programs,  all  of 
which  must  be  dealt  with  realistically  by 
this  body  and  by  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

There  are  some  things  missing,  Mr. 
President.  The  air  defense  both  for  U.S. 
borders  and  for  U.S.  bases  abroad  is  in- 
adequate. We  have  a  great  deal  more 
work  to  do  in  that  area. 

Seapower,  particularly  that  which  re- 
lates to  protecting  our  sealanes,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  is  imperfect,  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  more  work  to  do  in  that  area. 


There  is  not  yet  sufficient  recognition 
of  the  strategic  minerals  crisis  that  faces 
this  country  and  faces  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  future  measures  must  deal  with 
that  far  more  vigorously  and  completely 
than  this  one  does. 

There  is  also  an  inadequate  under- 
standing of  the  future  of  defense  activi- 
ties related  to  space  and  the  commitment 
that  this  Nation  must  make  to  that  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  also  if  there  is  one  ma- 
jor philosophical  problem  in  the  bill  it 
is  that  we  have  not  yet  recognized,  we 
must  have  nonnuclear  alternatives  to 
nuclear  strategic  weapons,  that  is,  the 
nonnuclear  alternatives  that  will  make 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  obsolete  in 
the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  recognizes 
this  as  do,  1  think,  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

These  and  other  deficiencies  are  there. 
We  cannot  do  everything  all  at  once.  I 
believe  there  is  a  commitment,  however, 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  to  continue  to 
move  along  the  lines  that  have  been  out- 
lined by  this  bill  as  we  proceed  toward 
its  consideration  and  proceed  to  confer- 
ence and  eventually  a  signature  by  the 
President. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  to  be  complimented  for  his  ef- 
forts in  seeing  that  the  Senate  has  a 
chance  to  deal  with  a  comprehensive  ap- 
propriation bill  relative  to  national  de- 
fense, one  which  I  believe  will  serve  the 
country  well,  and  I  congratulate  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  now  be 
subject  to  amendment,  and  the  majority 
leader  has  indicated  that  there  will  be 
votes  this  afternoon.  I  do  have  some 
technical  amendments  which  I  will  pre- 
sent in  a  moment. 

However,  let  me  sum  up  our  position 
by  saying  that,  as  the  President  now 
prepares  for  the  new  START  talks — the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks — it  is 
imperative  that  the  Senate  demonstrate 
our  firm  resolve  to  maintain  our  de- 
fensive position  and  to  show  the  dedica- 
tion that  I  feel  our  people  have  to  totally 
modernize  our  weapons  systems  and 
proceed  with  the  restoration  of  supe- 
riority over  the  Soviets  in  the  event  those 
talks  are  not  successful.  He  has  dedi- 
cated a  great  deal  of  his  foreign  policy 
to  these  new  talks. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
indicated,  the  position  the  President  has 
outlined  with  regard  to  missile  deploy- 
ment in  Europe  is  a  startling  one  and  a 
good  one.  But  it  must  be  backed  by  a 
firm  resolve  that  if  the  Soviets  are  not 
to  meet  us  halfway  and  to  enter  into 
these  new  talks  with  the  resolve  to  reduce 
the  tensions  that  exist  between  our  na- 
tions, this  country  is  dedicated  to  being 
capable  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  item,  and  that 
is  the  MX  missile  system.  We  understand 
that  there  will  be  an  amendment  on  the 
MX.  There  has  been  a  series  of  amend- 
ments over  the  past  years  that  has  pre- 
vented the  expenditure  of  moneys  on 
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the  MX  so  that  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
commit  us  to  one  deployment  option.  We 
are  not  committed  to  just  one  deploy- 
ment option  by  these  moneys.  There  is  an 
option  that  has  been  selected  for  the  first 
of  the  MX's. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  for  us  to  realize 
that  this  is  an  evolving  program,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  stated.  He 
has  done  so  weU  in  shepherding  these 
weapons  systems  through  in  the  past 
that  he  knows  better  than  anyone  else 
in  this  Chamber  the  negotiations  that 
have  gone  into  the  whole  procurement 
scheme  so  that  we  are  at  the  position 
we  are  in  now. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  firm  on 
the  major  weapons  systems  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  send  the  President  a  mes- 
sage reaffirming  the  position  he  has  tak- 
en on  behalf  of  our  country  as  we  prepare 
for  these  talks  abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  as  reported  in  S.  1857,  be  con- 
sidered as  committee  amendments  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc :  that  the  House  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  agreeing 
to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong  » .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Alaska?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  '■$12,288,300,000". 
and  Insert  "814,095,781,000": 

On  page  2.  line  19,  strike  "$8,807,520,000", 
and  insert  "$10,453,767,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  3,  strike  "$2,703,970,000". 
and  insert  "$3,151,526,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  "$10,209,920,000", 
and  insert  "$11,688,381,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  24.  strike  "$962,500,000", 
and  insert  "$1,054,750,000"; 

On  page  4.  line  12,  strike  "$346,420,000", 
and  Insert  "$361,643,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  "$138,120,000".  and 
insert  "$152,212,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  17,  strike  "$291,548,000". 
and  insert  "$326,399,000"; 

On  page  6.  line  4,  strike  "$1,287,600,000", 
and  insert  "$1,468,136,000"; 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  "$421,392,000  . 
and  insert  "$475,078,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  2,  strike  "$14,931,815,000", 
and  insert  "$14,944,815,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  )2.  strike  "$15,019,062,000", 
and  Insert  "$15,354,400,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  13,  strike  "$898,600,000", 
and  Insert  "$998,600,000"; 

On  page  7.  line  17,  strike  "$163,300,000", 
and  insert  "$211,300,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  25,  strike  "$19,345,000,000", 
and  Insert  "$19,944,389,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  1,  strike  "$646,500,000", 
and  insert  "$736,800,000"; 

On  page  8.  beginning  on  line  7,  strike 
":  Provided",  through  and  including  line  22; 

On  page  8,  line  24,  strike  "$5.435.000 '.  and 
insert  "$17,435,000"; 

On  page  9.  line  4,  strike  "$1,184,540,000", 
and  insert  "$1,186,440,000"; 

On  page  9.  line  16,  strike  "$15,978,376,000". 
through  and  including  "aircraft"  on  line  18. 
and  insert  "$16,906,069,000"; 

On  page  9.  line  22,  strike  "$67,800,000", 
and  Insert  "$107,800,000"; 

On  page  10.  line  5,  strike  "$4,949,470,000' . 
and  insert  "$4,768,000,000"; 


On  page  10,  line  15,  strike  "$59,000,000", 
and  insert  "$79,000,000"; 

On  page  10,  line  23,  strike  "$661,635,000", 
and  insert  "$619,700,000"; 

On  page  11.  line  8.  strike  "$585,540,000", 
and  insert  "$565,540,000"; 

On  page  11,  line  19,  strike  "$40,299,000". 
and  insert  "$40,799,000"; 

On  page  12.  line  4,  strike  "$668,454,000", 
and  insert  "$682,608,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  21,  strike  "$1,087,250,000", 
and  Insert  "$1,047,600,000"; 

On  page  13.  line  19.  strike  "$1,643,818,000", 
and  insert  "$1,682,568,000"; 

On  page  14.  line  22.  strike  "$155,700,000", 
and  insert  "$198,200,000": 

On  page  15,  line  22,  strike  "$1,903,500,000", 
and  insert  "$1,940,900,000"; 

On  page  16,  line  16,  strike  "$2,131,200,000", 
and  insert  "$2,177,200,000"; 

On  page  17,  line  8,  strike  "$3,818,200,000", 
through  and  including  "delay"  on  line  10, 
and  insert  "$3,958,600,000"; 

On  page  18,  line  3,  strike  "$2,350,900,000". 
and  insert  "$2,338,400,000"; 

On  page  19,  line  2,  strike  "$3,804,300,000", 
ahd  insert  "$3,728,071,000"; 

On  page  19.  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Army  National  Guard  Equipment 

For  military  equipment  for  Army  National 
Guard  units,  $50,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1984. 

On  page  19,  line  19.  strike  "$8,946,800,000", 
and  insert  "$9,431,400,000"; 

On  page  20,  line  9,  strike  "$3,196,100,000", 
and  insert  "83,327,100,000": 

On  page  20.  line  25.  strike  "$230,700,000", 
and  Insert  $330,700,000": 

On  page  21,  line  2.  strike  "$475,000,000". 
and  insert  "$658,000,000"; 

On  page  21.  line  4.  beginning  with  ";  for", 
strike  through  and  including  the  sum  on 
line  5; 

On  page  21.  line  6.  strike  "$81,000,000". 
and  insert  "$100,000,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  8,  strike  "$2,929,300,000", 
and  insert  "$2,946,300,000"; 

On  page  21.  line  9.  after  the  sum.  insert 
"for  the  LHA/LHDX  helicopter  assault  ship 
program,  $45,000,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  11,  strike  "$926,100,000"; 
and  Insert  "8971.900,000"; 

On  page  21.  line  16.  strike  "$135,500,000", 
and  insert  "$160,500,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  17,  strike  "$184,000,000", 
and  insert  "$323,000,000"; 

On  page  21,  line  20,  strike  "$754,700,000", 
and  insert  the  following:  $808,500,000;  for 
inflation  adjustments  to  be  distributed  by 
the  department  as  appropriate  among  the 
programs  in  this  appropriation,  $105,000,000; 
for  acquisition,  construction  and  improve- 
ment. Coast  Guard,  $300,000,000,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast  Guard:  "Acquisition, 
Construction  and  Improvements": 

On  page  22,  line  1,  strike  "873,100,000",  and 
insert  "$102,400,000"; 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike 
"$15,100,000"  through  and  including  the  end 
of  line  3; 

On  page  22,  line  6,  after  "1985",  ",  insert 
the  following:  and  $44,400,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  "fast  logistics  ship 
(T-AKBX)  program"  of  "Shipbuilding  ana 
Conversion,  Navy,  1981/1985"; 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  "$12,000,000  for 
inflation  offsets;"; 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  "$13,700,000", 
and  insert  "$7,000,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  11,  strike  "and  $11,900,- 
000",  through  and  including  "transfer;"  on 
line  12; 

On  page  22,  line  13,  strike  "$8,148,900,000". 
and  insert  "$9,243,900,000"; 

On  page  22,  line  14,  strike  "873,100,000",  and 
insert  "$102,400,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  15,  strike  "1986",  and  in- 
sert the  following:   1988:  Provided,  That  of 


the  appropriation  for  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version, Na%T."  that  expired  for  obligation  on 
September  30.  1981.  $119,000,000  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1983. 

On  page  23,  line  17,  strike  "$3,695,577,000". 
and  insert  "$3,880,268,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  3,  strike  •$1,682,556,000", 
and  insert  "$1,758,716,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  20,  strike  "$13,835,898,000", 
and  insert  "$14,044,298,000"; 

On  page  24,  beginning  on  line  22,  strike  the 
sum,  through  and  Including  "aircraft,"  on 
line  24; 

On  page  24.  line  25,  strike  "$334,300,000". 
and  insert  "$344,300,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  7,  after  "Programme,",  in- 
sert the  following:  and  $89,700,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  Aircraft  Procure- 
ment. Air  Force,   1981/1983, ; 

On  page  25,  line  25,  strike  "$4,555,550,000", 
and  Insert  "$4,217,746,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  19.  strike  "$5,379,288,000'  , 
and  insert  "$5,357,589,000"; 

On  page  27,  line  16,  strike  "$511,500,000", 
and  Insert  "$518,700,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  1,  strike  "$3,577,119,000', 
and  insert  "$3,759,409,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  9,  strike  "85,617,671.000", 
and  insert  "86.111.579,000"; 

On  page  28,  line  17,  strike  "$8,501,210,000", 
and  insert  "$9,076,906,000"; 

On  page  29,  line  4,  strike  "$1,613,204,000", 
and  insert  "$1,843,495,000"; 

On  page  34,  line  5,  strike  ";  (m)",  through 
and  including  line  17; 

On  page  43,  line  10,  strike  ".  Neither", 
through  and  including  "stores"  on  line  14; 

On  page  43,  line  14,  strike  "That",  through 
and  including  "further,"  on  page  44,  line  4; 

On  page  51,  line  15,  strike  ":  Provided", 
through  and  including  line  18; 

On  page  52,  line  7,  strike  "(e)",  through 
and  including  "changes"  on  line  11,  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

(e)  surgery  which  improves  physical  ap- 
pearance but  which  is  not  expected  to  sig- 
nificantly restore  functions  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  mammary  augmentation,  face 
lifts  and  sex  gender  changes  except  that 
breast  reconstructive  surgery  following  mas- 
tectomy and  reconstructive  surgery  to  correct 
serious  deformities  caused  by  congenital 
anomalies,  accidental  injuries  and  neoplastic 
surgery  are  not  excluded; 

On  page  53,  line  3,  after  "midwife,".  Insert 
the  following :  certified  nurse  practitioner,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  test  during 
fiscal  year  1982,  by  a  certified  clinical  social 
worker: 

On  page  61,  strike  line  IS,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  22,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  765.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  In  any  way  for  the 
leasing  in  the  United  States  of  military  air- 
craft or  vehicles  when  suitable  aircraft  or 
vehicles  are  commercially  available  in  the 
private  sector. 

On  page  63.  strike  line  16,  through  and  in- 
cluding page  64,  line  8,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  771.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  evaluation 
or  procurement  of  new  9  mm  weapons  to  re- 
place existing  .45  and  .38  calibre  military 
handguns. 

On  page  64,  strike  line  13,  through  and  In- 
cluding page  65,  line  7, 

Sec.  772.  Not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Personnel  shall  be  available  for 
transfer  to  appropriations  available  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

On  page  65,  strike  line  12,  through  and 
including  line  18,  and  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  773.  None  of  tho  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  under  the 
competitive  rate  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  transportation  of  house- 


hold goods  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

On  page  65,  strike  line  23.  through  and  in- 
cluding page  66.  line  4,  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  774.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  505(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
oncUlatlon  Act  of  1981,  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  by  this 
Act  for  payments  and  arrangements  author- 
ized by  section  505(c)  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  shall  be  /e- 
sponslble  for  the  conduct  of  programs  with 
such  funds  and  who  shall  not  delegate  such 
responsibility  outside  o:  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

On  page  66.  strike  line  19,  through  and 
Including  page  67,  line  8,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Se;.  776.  Not  to  exceed  825,000.000  of  the 
funds  provided  In  this  Act  for  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medicil  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  m.\y  b?  used  to  conduct  a 
test  program,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deems  ap- 
propriate. 10  provide  preventive  and  basic 
restorative  dental  care  to  such  beneficiaries 
as  he  determines  appropriate. 

On  page  67,  strike  line  16.  through  and  in- 
cluding page  68,  line  3,  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  777.  Funds  avAllable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  establish  a  program 
to  provide  child  advocacy  and  family  coun- 
seling services  to  deal  with  problems  of 
child  and  spouse  abusi'. 

On  page  68.  line  17,  strike  "780".  and  in- 
sert "778"; 

On  page  69,  strike  line  1.  through  and 
Including  line  7; 

On  page  69,  line  8,  strike  "782.  (a)",  and 
Insert  "779": 

On  page  69,  strike  line  13,  through  and  In- 
cluding page  71.  line  3: 

On  page  71.  line  8.  strike  "$12,563,000",  and 
Insert  "$13,563,000": 

UP    amendment    no.     713 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated, there  are  a  couple  of  small  items. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
713: 

On  page  63.  strike  section  770  beginning 
f>n  line  10  and  ending  on  line  15. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Senate  earlier,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  committee  to  begin  mark- 
ing up  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
this  session  even  before  the  House  had 
completed  action  on  it.  This  tight  sched- 
ule did  not  permit  the  usual  careful  re- 
view of  all  of  the  general  provisions 
added  by  the  House.  Consequently,  the 
committee  failed  to  note  the  full  impli- 
cations of  section  770,  which  applies  to 
contractor  reimbursements  for  insurance 
coverage. 

We  have  now  determined  that  this  sec- 
tion should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
for  two  reasons: 

First,  most  of  it  is  a  repetition  of  lan- 
guage that  was  established  as  permanent 
law  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  Since  it  is  perma- 
nent law  it  does  not  need  to  be  carried 
in  every  annual  appropriation  act. 

Second,  the  last  phrase  in  that  provi- 
sion beginning  on  line  14  may  have  far 
reaching  consequences  not  intended  by 
the  other  body  and  should  be  subject  to 


more  review  before  being  enacted.  De- 
leting it  here  will  insure  that  it  will  be 
an  issue  in  conference  with  the  House. 

That  phrase  in  effect  extends  the  lim- 
itation of  Federal  support  of  contractor 
insurance  involving  defects  in  materials 
or  workmanship  to- fortuitous  or  casualty 
losses.  Both  contractors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  tell  us  this  new  limita- 
tion would  not  only  remove  the  Federal 
Government  from  insuring  such  losses 
but  may  drive  the  cost  of  insurance  be- 
yond the  reach  of  contractors. 

I  point  out  that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  dispatched  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
this  section. 

At  any  rate,  more  time  is  needed  to 
assess  this  particular  provision,  and  my 
amendment  will  assure  that  there  is  op- 
portunity for  adequate  review,  by  de- 
leting the  last  clause  of  section  770. 
which  applies  to  contract  reimburse- 
ments for  insurance  coverage.  The  mat- 
ter will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  mentioned  from  the  American 
Bar  Association,  pertaining  to  this 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  November  24,  1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  The  Section  of 
Public  Contract  Law,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, submits  the  following  comments  on  the 
1982  DOD  Appropriation  Bill,  H.R.  4995. 
These  comments  are  presented  only  on  be- 
half of  the  Public  Contract  Law  Section,  and 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  or  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
should  not  be  construed  as  representing  the 
position  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

These  comments  are  directed  to  Section 
770  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  particularly  the 
last  thirteen  words  of  this  section,  which 
read  ".  .  .  or  against  the  costs  of  fortuitous 
or  casualty  losses  resulting  from  such 
defects." 

The  quoted  language  Is  objectionable  on 
many  counts  and  not  Justifiable  on  any  basis 
of  which  we  are  aware. 

First.  It  eliminates  the  allowability  of  tort 
liability  Insurance  and  workers  compensa- 
tion insurance  costs  as  a  part  of  the  pricing 
or  costs  of  DOD  prime  and  subcontracts. 
This  Is  a  radical  departure  from  existing  and 
carefully  considered  U.S.  Government  and 
DOD  policy  which  encourages  and  In  many 
instances  requires  such  Insurance.  See.  De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulation  (DAR)  7-203.22 
Insurance — Liability  to  Third  Persons  (1966 
Dec.)  especially  paragraph  (c).  See,  also, 
DAR  10-701.  DAR  10-702,  DAR  7-303.61. 
DAR  7-403.56,  DAR  7-303.62,  DAR  7-403.67. 
See,  especially.  DAR  7-104.2  which  reflects 
the  statutory  requirement  of  42  U.S.C.  1657, 
that  the  contractor  must  maintain  "such 
Workman's  Compensation  InsurELUce  or 
security  as  Is  required  by  the  Defense  Base 
Act.  .  .  ." 

Inasmuch  as  contractors  are  required  as 
a  matter  of  law  or  regulation  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  to  maintain  such 
Insurance,  we  can  see  no  Justification  for 
disallowing  the  cost  of  such   Insurance. 

Second,  the  objectionable  language  of  Sec- 
tion 770  would  disallow  such  insurance  costs 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  fault. 
Under  both  workers  compensation   as  well 


as  various  product  liability  doctrines,  a  con- 
tractor may  be  liable  even  though  its  con- 
duct was  enurely  prudent  and  blameless. 
Indeed,  In  some  cases,  the  courts  have  rec- 
ognized that  It  was  the  government's  fault 
and  not  that  of  the  contractor  which  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  accident,  but  It  was 
the  contractor  and  not  the  government 
which  was  held  liable.  To  disallow  the  costs 
of  insuring  against  such  risks  Is  to  doubly 
penalize   the   Innocent   contractor. 

Third,  the  objectionable  language  grossly 
oversimplifies  an  extremely  complex  and 
intricate  legal  fabric.  The  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibility for  casually  losses  involving 
DOD  contractors  and  subcontractois  brings 
Into  Issue  many  bodies  of  law  and  special 
policy  areas.  These  include  product  liability 
law  as  enunciated  by  each  of  the  fifty  states, 
and  indeed  international  law  since  the  acci- 
dent may  take  place  abroad  or  in  space, 
government  contract  law,  constitutional 
law,  especially  since  the  sovereign  Immunity 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Is  frequently  in- 
volved, as  well  as  casualty  insurance  and 
workman's  compensation  law  to  mention 
some  of  the  most  prominent.  To  disallow 
the  costs  of  handling  a  significant  portion 
of  such  risks  without  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  consequences  within  these  various 
legal  and  policy  disciplines  is.  we  submit, 
egregiously  ill  advised. 

Fourth,  the  objectionable  language  Is  un- 
clear and  legally  Inadequate  Inasmuch  as 
the  question  of  what  may  constitute  a  defect 
in  materials  or  workmanship  Is  not  resolved, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  resolved.  For  example, 
would  it  be  a  defect  In  workmanship  and 
materials  if  the  contractor  was  in  full  com- 
pliance with  the  specifications  which  the 
government  Imposed  In  Its  contract?  How 
would  DOD  and  Its  contracting  officers  and 
auditors  decide  in  advance  which  costs  of 
Insurance  were  incurred  to  cover  such  de- 
fects and  which  insurance  costs  were  In- 
curred to  cover  other  "fortuitous  or  casualty 
losses"?  Since  insurance  is  purchased  before 
an  accident.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  basis  for  claims  at  the  time  of 
Incurring  such  costs.  To  be  compliant  with 
this  section,  if  enacted.  DOD  would  be  incen- 
tlvlzed  to  require  contractors  to  exclude 
such  risks  from  their  general  liability  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Is  it  wise  to  induce  such  a 
change,  and  Is  the  insurance  Industry  wUUng 
to  make  it? 

Lastly,  and  this  certainly  does  not  exhaust 
the  reasons  which  can  be  advanced  In  criti- 
cism of  the  objectionable  language,  the  en- 
actment of  Section  770  would  further  erode 
the  Industrial  base  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Putative  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors confronting  such  a  draconlan  law 
would  be  Induced  to  decline  to  do  business 
on  such  onerous  terms. 

Under  applicable  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion procedures,  the  Public  Contract  Law 
Section  of  the  Association  submitted  Its 
Section  comments  and  gave  testimony  in 
support  of  H.R.  5351  of  the  last  Congress, 
and  H.R.  1504  of  this  Congress.  The  thrust 
of  both  these  bills,  which  were  labeled  as 
"Government  Contractor's  Product  Liabil- 
ity Acts,"  was  to  alleviate  the  grossly  inequi- 
table product  liability  risks  being  borne  by 
blameless  government  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors even  though  they  fully  com- 
plied with  the  performance  requirements  of 
their  contracts  In  every  way.  Because  of  the 
widespread  adoption  of  no-fault  bases  for 
liability,  government  contractors  have  re- 
peatedly been  held  liable  even  though  the 
government  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  accident  and  damage.  H.R.  1504  is  still 
being  considered  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Operations  and  Administrative  Law,  which 
has  received  much  testimony  In  favor  of  the 
policy  revision  embraced  In  the  bill. 

The  Public  Contract  Law  Section  urges 
that  Section  770  be  recoc^ldered  and  that 
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the  objectionable  language  be  deleted  from 
the  bill.  If  consideration  by  the  Congress 
should  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  allo- 
cation of  liability  rislts  confronting  DOD  and 
other  government  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors, such  consideration  should  address 
and  lalce  into  account  all  the  legal,  social 
and  national  security  Issues  involved.  We  are 
in  favor  of  an  appropriate  and  equitable  re- 
allocation of  such  risks,  which  in  our  con- 
sidered view  should  alleviate  the  plight  of 
contractors  rather  than  increase  it. 
Very  truly  yours. 

David  L.  Hirsch  III. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  t'.ie 
Senator  will  yield.  I  believe  his  reference 
here  is  to  page  63.  near  the  middle  ot 
the  page.  That  languape  reads:  "or 
against  the  costs  of  fortuitous  or  casual- 
ty losses  resulting  from  such  defects." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  heart- 
ily agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
He  has  called  attention  to  a  very  serious 
clause  which  may  be  a  major  defect  in 
this  whole  section,  even  though  it  is 
written  in  good  faith.  It  applies  to  all 
contractors  in  this  enormous  program 
and  certainly  should  be  deleted  for  the 
time  being.  It  will  be  in  conference.  I 
support  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  take 
the  entire  section  out.  because  the  pre- 
vious portion,  not  quoted  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  is  already  permanent 
law. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  and  support  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  with  respect  to  his 
amendment  to  section  770  of  the  pending 
bill  providing  for  defense  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  His  amendment  de- 
letes the  language,  which  was  contained 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  committee 
versions  of  the  bill,  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1982 
DOD  funds  to  reimburse  a  contractor  for 
the  cost  of  commercial  insurance  for 
fortuitous  or  casualty  losses  resulting 
from  a  contractor's  own  defects  in  mate- 
rials and  workmanship. 

The  record  should  reflect  that  the 
amendment  leaves  intact  the  permanent 
provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act. 

JUSTIFICATION   FOR  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  fortuitous 
and  casualty  losses  in  defense  contracts, 
and  the  division  of  costs  between  con- 
tractors and  the  Government,  is  a  most 
involved  end  complex  subject.  It  involves 
the  entire  interrelationship  of  contract 
law,  insurance  law,  and  product  liability 
law.  and  all  the  regulations  and  policies 
involved  therein. 

INVOLVED  PROBLEM 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  executive  branch, 
examine  in  detail  what  is  involved  before 
amending  the  laws  and  regulations  on 
this  subject. 

DOD  OPPOSITION 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  opposed 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  language  which 
was  deleted  and,  therefore,  supports  the 
amendment. 


In  a  letter  of  November  25,  1981,  ad- 
dressed to  Senators  Stevens,  Stennis, 
and  Tower,  the  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  referring  to  the 
words  now  stricken  by  the  amendment 
stated:  "This  restriction  on  commercial 
insurance  cost  allowability  is  likely  to 
increase  or  our  contract  costs,  reduce 
competition,  and  cause  further  erosion 
in  our  industrial  base." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete DOD  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  op  the  Undeb 
Secretary  op  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  25, 1981. 
Hon.  John  G.  Tower, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed   Services. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Senate  mark-up 
of  the  FY  1982  Appropriations  bill  Includes 
the  very  restrictive  language  added  by  the 
House  on  the  allowability  of  commercial  in- 
surance premium  costs  on  defense  contracts. 
This  new  language  goes  far  beyond  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act,  1981 
(Public  Law  97-12).  Public  Law  97-12  pro- 
vides that  a  contractor  cannot  be  reimbursed 
for  costs  of  commercial  insurance  that  would 
protect  the  contractor  against  costs  of  cor- 
recting the  contractor's  own  defects  in  ma- 
terials and  workmanship,  unless  the  con- 
tractor normally  maintains  such  Insurance 
in  the  general  course  of  his  business.  DOD 
Is  currently  In  the  process  of  implementing 
these  provisions. 

The  new  general  provision  Is  so  broadly 
phrased  that  it  would  appear  to  preclude  the 
reimbursement,  under  defense  contracts,  of 
costs  for  product  liability  Insurance.  Sup- 
pliers normally  insure  against  potential  lia- 
bility for  damages  to  third  persons  resulting 
from  the  use  of  their  products,  even  after  the 
product  has  been  accepted  by  the  pur- 
chaser; In  this  case,  the  Government. 

Since  such  liability  could  be  great,  even 
where  the  risk  is  low.  suppliers  maintain 
commercial  insurance  to  protect  themselves 
from  potential  losses  and  with  respect  to 
small  business  to  protect  their  corporate 
survival.  Costs  for  such  Insurance  are  con- 
sidered to  be  normal  business  expenses,  and 
it  Is  our  position  that  they  should  be  reim- 
bursable. 

This  restriction  on  commercial  insurance 
cost  allowability  is  likely  to  Increase  our 
contract  costs,  reduce  competition,  and  cause 
further  erosion  in  our  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion base.  Some  defense  contractors  will  elect 
to  become  self-insurers;  others  will  remove 
themselves  as  a  defense  supplier.  If  they 
choose  to  self-insure,  these  costs  could  great- 
ly exceed  the  costs  of  maintaining  commer- 
cial insurance  and  would  be  passed  to  the 
Government. 

If  the  contractor  chooses  not  to  bid  on 
defense  contracts  because  they  are  unable 
to  recover  their  necessary  business  expenses, 
our  costs  win  still  increase  because  com- 
petition would  be  reduced.  Reducing  the 
number  of  our  suppliers  will  also  Impair 
our  efforts  to  Improve  our  Industrial  mobili- 
zation base. 

I  strongly  believe  that  It  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment's  best    Interest    to    delete    this    addi- 
tional  restriction   on   allowability   of   com- 
mercial Insurance  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Trimble, 
Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary 

of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 


OTHER    issues — PRESENT    COST    OF    COMMERCIAL 
PREMIUMS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  cost 
of  commercial  premiums  for  third  party 
liability  is  presently  an  allowable  cost 
to  DOD  contractors  for  liabilities  to 
third  parties  resulting  from  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials.  The  cost  of 
these  premiums  are  presently  allowable 
regardless  of  the  type  of  contract.  De- 
fense contracts  sometimes  require  such 
coverage  (Contract  providing  for  in- 
demnity). If  the  stricken  language  were 
to  become  law,  the  use  of  DOD  funds 
would  be  precluded  for  this  purpose. 

SELF    INSURANCE 

A  large  portion  of  DOD  contracts 
contain  self-insurance  clauses  under 
which  the  Government  becomes  the  in- 
surer of  the  contractor  in  lieu  of  the 
contractor  obtaining  commercial  insur- 
ance. This  policy  of  long  standing  is 
based  on  being  cheapest  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  recent  contracts,  the  Navy  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  not  only  exclud- 
ing as  an  item  of  allowable  cost  the 
cost  of  commercial  insurance,  as  has 
been  required  by  the  fiscal  year  1981 
DOD  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
regarding  commercial  insurance  for  de- 
fense contractors,  but  has  also  excluded 
the  customary  protection  under  its  self- 
insurance  provision.  It  can  be  expected 
that  DOD  will  expand  the  area  where 
the  Government  will  neither  pay  for  the 
insurance  nor  act  as  self-insurer,  if  this 
bill  is  not  modified. 

SUBCONTRACTORS 

Mr.  President,  the  language  is  unclear 
as  to  whether  subcontractors  would  be 
denied  the  commercial  insurance  reim- 
bursement. If  subcontractors  are  not  re- 
imbursed, issues  are  raised  as  to  the  ef- 
fect on  small  business. 

OTHER   QUESTIONS 

Does  this  proposed  language  prohibit 
coverage  where  defects  clearly  con- 
form to  Government  specifications? 

Does  the  Congress  intend  that  pre- 
miums for  workmen's  compensation  be 
disallowed  as  cost  of  doing  business? 

Is  there  sufficient  commercial  insur- 
ance available  to  assume  the  commercial 
risk? 

Can  insurance  for  catastrophic  risk 
only  be  obtained  abroad  and  at  excessive 
premiums? 

Would  the  nonreimbursement  of  pre- 
miums expense  ultimately  raise  the  cost 
of  the  hardware,  especially  if  it  involves 
activities  such  as  a  manufacturer  of  am- 
munition and  involvement  in  unusually 
hazardous  risks? 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  all  of  the  facts  and  issues 
should  be  carefully  examined  before 
Congress  proceeds  with  legislation  on 
this  involved  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  713)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STE"VENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  714 

(Purpose:  To  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
value  of  ammunition  which  may  be  issued 
from  other  funds  available  from  $340,000 
to  $680,000) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ala.ska    (Mr    Stevens) 
proposes    an    imprinted    amendment    num- 
bered 714: 

On  page  14.  line  7.  line  out  "$340,000  "  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  the  number  '  *b80.U00  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  .22  caliber  am- 
munition has  doubled  since  last  year. 
Every  year  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Acts  have  included  the  provision  that  not 
more  than  $340,000  worth  of  ammuni- 
tion may  be  issued  for  the  purposes  of 
national  competitions  or  matches.  The 
amendment  will  raise  this  limitation  to 
$680,000  to  reflect  a  recent  increase  in 
the  price  of  ammunition  from  1  cent  to 
2  cents  per  round,  thereby  doubling  the 
cost.  Funding  for  the  procurement  of 
ammunition  for  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice's  com- 
petitive matches  is  from  other  sources 
than  this  particular  appropriation  ac- 
count. Therefore,  this  amendment  has 
no  direct  dollar  effect  on  this  account, 
but  merely  raises  the  limitation  on  the 
value  of  the  ammunition  that  may  be 
issued  for  use  by  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Riflle  Practice's  com- 
petitive matches.  I  consider  it  a  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  support  his  position 
with  reference  to  this  amendment,  and 
I  think  the  amendment  should  be  taken 
to  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  714)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    715 

(Purpose:  To  correct  a  printing  error  inad- 
vertently omitting  Italics  to  reflect  the 
Senate  amendment  in  Committee) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
another  technical  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Alaska   (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes   an    unprinted    amendment    num- 
bered 715: 


On  page  14,  line  8.  after  "section  4311"  in- 
sert: Provided.  That  competitors  at  national 
matches  under  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  4312.  may  be  paid  subsistence  and 
travel  allowances  in  exce:-:s  of  the  amounts 
provided  under  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4313 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  increased  travel 
and  subsistence  payments  for  competi- 
tors of  national  matches  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  contains  this  provision 
which  lifts  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
which  may  be  paid  for  this  purpose  and 
allows  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
establish  the  amount. 

Existing  provisions  specify  that  com- 
petitors at  national  matches  may  receive 
not  more  than  $1.50  per  day  for  subsist- 
ence and  5  cents  per  mile  for  travel. 
Clearly  that  limitation  has  long  been 
overcome  by  inflation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  in 
past  appropriations  acts  had  authority 
that  this  amendment  will  give  to  pay 
competitors  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
established  DOD  travel  and  per  diem 
allowances. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  merely  continues  the 
provision  which  was  in  the  1981  act 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
parently deleted.  It  is  a  discretionary 
provision  to  pay  the  amount  that  is 
established  by  IJOD  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  715)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
informed  that  there  are  several  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  come  for- 
ward particularly  with  the  amendments 
that  have  been  discussed  with  us. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
urging  Senators  to  come  forward  and 
offer  their  amendments. 

It  is  2:20  in  the  afternoon.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  set  for  some  time  and  was 
set  to  convenience  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  also,  may  I  say,  to 
try  to  assure  that  this  bill  will  get  to  con- 
ference and  be  passed  well  before  the 
time  that  we  anticipate  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  at  this  late  date  on 
November  30  we  simply  cannot  squander 
a  day.  We  simply  cannot  afford  a  day. 


It  is  beginning  to  appear  that  no  one 
is  going  to  be  ready  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. We  simply  have  to  try  as  best  we 
can  to  dLspose  of  as  much  of  this  bill 
today  as  we  can  because,  as  I  announced 
earlier  today,  I  am  willing  to  stay  late 
tonight.  I  hope  we  can  finish  tomorrow. 
But  if  we  have  any  chance  of  doing  that 
and  if  we  have  any  chance  of  finishing 
the  necessary  work  of  the  Senate  in  time 
for  a  December  18  adjournment,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Senators  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  offer  their  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  have  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  shortly  and  on 
which  there  can  be  serious  busines.s 
transacted  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  put  in  a  live 
quorum  call  and  ask  Senators  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  so  that  we  can  take  a  can- 
vass of  how  mkny  amendments  there  are 
and  try  to  do  something  about  schedul- 
ing. 

We  are  now  1  hour  and  25  minutes 
into  this  bill,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
Senators  made  an  effort  to  offer  amend- 
ments if  indeed  they  have  amendments 
to  offer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  President,  I  r.uggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names : 

(Quorum  Call  No.  10  Leg.) 
Armstrong  Pressler  Stevena 


Baker 


Stennis 


Tower 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor^  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
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the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop*, and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
•  Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mt.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bioeni,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  V.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd»,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Huddle- 
.ston  I ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy*,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Long)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Tsoncasi. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Zorinsky),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73. 

nays  1,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  427  Leg.) 

YEAS— 73 

MojTiihan 
Nicklea 
Nuon 
ParkwootI 
Percy 
Pressler 
Proxmire 
Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Heinz  Randolph 

Cannon  Helms  Riej^le 

Chafee  HollinKs  Roth 

Chiles  Humphrey  Rudman 

Cohen  Inouye  Sa.'yier 

D'Amato  Jacksnn  Schmltt 

Dtuiforth  Jepsen  Simp.<ian 

DeConrinl  Johnston  Specter 

Denton  Ka.sten  Stafford 

Dixon  La\alt  Stennls 

Dole  Leahy  Stevena 

Domenlcl  Levin  Symms 

Durenbercer       LuKar  Tower 

Eagleton  MatsunaRa  Warner 

Bast  Mattlngly  Wllliam.s 

Exon  Mel  Cher 

Ford  Mitchell 


Armstrong 

Garn 

Baker 

Glenn 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Doren 

Grassley 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Bnidlcy 

Hatch 

Bumpers 

H;itneia 

Burdick 

Hawklnfi 

NAYS— 1 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Havakau-a 

Murkowski 

Rent.«Kn 

Henin 

Pell 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

Ka.ssebaum 

Thurmond 

Harry  F..  Ji.     Kennedy 

Tsoniras 

Cochran 

Long 

Wallop 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Weicker 

Dodd 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  was  atjreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now 
present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment,  it  is  absolutely  imperative,  in 
my  opinion,  that  we  get  on  with  this  bill. 
We  are  now  2  hours  into  the  debate  on 
this  measure.  We  are  close  to  the  end  of 
the  session.  There  has  not  been  one  single 
amendment  of  consequence  that  has 
been  offered.  There  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant amendments  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  We  have  74  Senators  present  who 
answered  on  this  rollcall  vote. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members  to  come 
to  the  floor,  to  stay  on  the  floor,  and  to 
participate  in  this  measure.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain  in  late. 
If  we  can  proceed  to  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter tonight  it  would  plea.se  me  mightily. 
If  we  cannot,  I  would  hope  we  can  finish 
the  matter  tomorrow.  But  it  is  an  im- 
portant bill,  Mr.  President.  It  is  one  of 
the  vital  measures  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  It  is  one  that  was  set  with  great 
care  to  try  to  accomplish  the  maximum 
convenience  for  the  maximum  number 
of  Senators.  We  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence on  this  bill.  We  have  a  tentative 
agreement  with  the  other  body  on  when 
they  will  go  to  conference.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  come 
to  the  floor  now  and  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  it  might  be  possible  to  agree 
on  a  time  certain  for  final  passage  of  this 
measure. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  proposal.  I  do 
not  now  make  the  request,  but  I  do  in- 
vite reaction  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet?  This  is  very  important. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  we  can  finish  consideration  of  this 
measure  by  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  meantime 
but  there  are  two  in  particular  that  I 
would  hope  we  can  set  now.  I  would  hope, 
for  instance,  that  we  could  get  a  vote 
on  a  B-1  amendment,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered,  at  2:30  on  tomor- 
row, and  an  MX  vote — I  understand 
there  will  be  an  MX  amendment — by 
2:30  on  Wednesday,  and  final  passage 
by  not  later  than  4  o'clock  Wednesday. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
that  would  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
greatest  number  of  Senators  and  would 
permit  us  to  go  on  with  the  dispatch  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  yield  the  floor  or  to  yield  to  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment or  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  com- 
ment on  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     716 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  research  and 
development  on  the  reactivation  of  the 
a.S.S.  Iowa) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  having  lis- 
tened with  great  care  to  the  admonitions 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  progress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
known  as  pump  priming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Th«  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  War- 
ner, and  Mr.  D'Amato,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  716. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  after  the  semicolon  In  line  5, 
Insert  "for  thereactlvatlon  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa. 
$88,000,000;". 

On  page  28,  line  10,  strike  out  "$6,111,579,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,114,579,- 
000". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year,  the  House  and  the  Senate  both  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  battleship  Iowa.  The 
appropriation  bill  before  lis,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, contains  at  this  point  no  funds  to 
follow  through  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion that  was  agreed  to.  My  amendment 
quite  simply,  seeks  to  restore  the  fimds 
that  were  authorized  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration wants  and  needs  to  proceed 
with  reactivation  and  modernization  of 
that  very  well-known  battleship. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  to  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  this 
amendment  before  us  would  restore  $88 
million  In  advanced  procurement  and  $3 
million  In  R.D.T.  &,  E  for  the  Iowa.  At 
the  present  time,  that  is  included  in 
this  one  amendment  and  might,  if  some- 
one asked  for  it,  be  divisible  into  two 
separate  questions.  But  I  ask,  since  these 
two  elements  go  hand  in  hand,  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
two  changes  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
elaborate  on  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asked  unan- 
imous consent,  with  regard  to  the 
amendment — which  changes  two  num- 
bers in  this  appropriations  bill,  increas- 
ing one  by  $88  mUlion  In  advance  pro- 
curement for  the  Iowa,  and  $3  million  in 
R.D.T.  &  E.  for  the  Icwa — that  the  two 
items  be  considered  en  bloc;  that  is,  that 
it  would  not.  In  the  future,  be  in  order 
for  them  to  be  divided. 

The  rationale  for  that  is  that  they 
really  go  hand  in  hand,  they  are  parts  of 
the  same  request  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  are 
they  in  separate  parts  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
Mr.  President.  Thev  are. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  says  the  $3  million  Is  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Why  would  the  Sen- 
ator want  to  include  $88  million  for  pro- 
curement before  the  $3  million  in  R.D.T. 
&  E.  is  appropriated,  anyway,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  these  two 
items  go  hand  :n  hand.  The  $88  million 
is  for  advance  procurement.  That  has 
been  asked  for  for  that  purpose  by  the 
administration.  The  R.D.T.  &  E.,  obvious- 
ly, has  to  do  with  research  and  develop- 
ment and  is  apparently  quite  necessary 
in  order  to  follov/  through  over  the  2- 
year  period  It  will  take  to  rehabilitate 
the  Iowa. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  further  that  both 
of  these  items  were  authorized  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  why 
would  the  Senator  propose  to  be  procur- 
ing something  before  the  research  and 
development  is  done? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Because.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  instance,  some  of  the  items,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  that  are  going  to  be  re- 
searched will  be  actually  fimded  for  pro- 
curement and  other  purposes  in  future 
years.  In  order  for  us  to  have  an  orderly 
process  of  accommodating  those  other 
procurement  decisions,  we  have  to  spend 
the  research  and  development  money  on 
those. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  the  two  ex- 
penditures be  carried  out  simultaneously, 
Mr.  President?  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
is  suggesting? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  reason  I  have 
questioned  the  Senator  is  that  normally 
we  do  research  and  development  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  something  be- 
fore we  start  procuring  it.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  chose  not  to  put 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  the  Iowa,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  is  going 
pretty  far  afield  to  suggest  doing  all  of  it 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  me  just  say  to  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  advised 
that  not  only  did  both  the  authorizing 
committees  see  fit  to  authorize  both,  but 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
apparently  has  appropriated  both  the 
$88  million  and  the  $3  million. 

If  the  Senator  would  prefer,  I  shall 
withdraw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  we  can  have  two  votes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  to  object  for  the  time  being.  Let  me 
meditate  on  it  a  little  bit  and  maybe 
later  I  can  agree. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  I  made  the  unanimous-consent 
request  Is  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  Is  perfectly  within 
his  right  not  only  to  object,  but  to  divide 
the  question.  I  am  not  sure  what  purpose 
that  serves,  but  he  is  within  his  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  object  and  ask  that  it  be  divided. 
Later.  I  may  recant  and  suggest  that  it 
be  done  the  way  the  Senator  suggests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

Is  heard. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  there  was  a  time  not  long  past  when 
the  U.S.  Navy  was  second  to  none  on  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  where  not  only  did 
it  help  to  defeat  our  enemies  but  acted 


as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  wished  to 
challenge  us  and  our  friends.  Our  allies 
in  the  Middle  East  and  all  over  the  world 
could  and  did  rely  on  the  protection  we 
afforded  by  our  unchallenged  domina- 
tion of  the  seas. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  no  long- 
er sfcond  to  none.  Today,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  more  naval  vessels  than  at 
any  time  In  their  history  and  more  war- 
ships than  any  nation  on  Earth.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  our  allies  the  same  level 
of  protection  that  we  once  could. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Reagan,  wants  to  do  something 
about  that.  He  wants  to  change  that. 
What  the  President  wants  to  do  is  give 
our  Nation  the  much -needed  margin  of 
safety  we  must  have  In  our  military  and 
in  our  Navy.  I  also  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  this  change  and 
the  security  that  it  will  bring  us.  I  want 
this  change  and  I  believe  the  large 
majority  of  this  body  shares  that  desire. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  American 
taxpayer  has  been  asked  to  shoulder  a 
great  burden  and  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  tax  dollars  they  send  to 
Washington  are  spent  judiciously.  The 
reactivation  of  the  battleship  U.S.S. 
Iowa  Is,  in  my  judgment  and  the  judg- 
ment of  several  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, cost  effective.  For  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  frigate,  we  can  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  battleship  with  all 
its  strength,  speed,  and  devastating  fire- 
power and  all  of  this  within  a  shorter 
time  frame  than  a  frigate  would  be  built 
in. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  In  this  day  and  age  to  build 
a  new  battleship — as  much  as  $3  billion. 

The  Iowa  features  internal  and  ex- 
ternal armor  of  up  to  17  inches  thick, 
triple  bottoms  and  high  tensile  steel — 
highly  redundant  systems  built  in  an  era 
when  there  was  no  constraint  on  cost, 
quality,  or  quantity  of  materials. 

Mr.  President,  the  Iowa  will  be  tougher 
than  any  ship  in  anyone's  navy,  ours  or 
the  Soviets,  This  ship  was  designed  to 
withstand  shellfire  from  Japanese  naval 
gunfire,  and  the  Japanese  had  some 
big  guns  of  their  own — 18  inch  gims 
capable  of  firing  2,700  poimd  armor 
piercing  shells  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound — a  far  more  formidable  threat 
than  any  conventional  warhead  the  So- 
viets are  prepared  to  throw  at  us  today. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  no  U.S.  battleship 
has  ever  been  destroyed  In  battle. 

The  Iowa's  16-inch  guns  are  unique 
and  unparalleled  for  destructive  power 
in  support  of  marines  in  an  amphibious 
landing,  capable  of  firing  a  shell  the 
weight  of  a  Volkswagen  more  than  22 
miles  with  great  accuracy — a  shell  so 
powerful  that,  at  4  miles.  It  can  penetrate 
30  feet  of  reinforced  concrete. 

In  addition  to  her  9  original  16-inch 
guns  and  12  5-inch  guns,  the  reactivated 
Iowa  will  feature  32  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles;  16  Harpoon  cruise  missiles,  4 
anticruise  missile  close-in  weapons  sys- 
tems; modem  electronic  warfare  and 
radar  equipment;  and  modem  communi- 


cations technology — all  state-of-the-art 
systems. 

This  ship  features  an  unparalleled 
combination  of  speed,  range  stability,  and 
ruggedness.  At  35  knots,  it  can  match  any 
nation's  capital  warships — including  the 
modem  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  Nimitz 
or  the  Soviet  Kirov  battle  cruiser — and  at 
15  knots,  it  can  travel  up  to  14,000  miles 
without  refueling. 

Further,  while  opponents  may  argue 
that  the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Iowa  would  burden  a  Navy  already 
spread  far  too  thin,  the  Iowa  would  re- 
quire less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  Navy  personnel.  In  fact.  Navy  recruit- 
ing reports  that  the  battleship  program 
is  having  a  positive  impact  on  recruiting 
in  general,  and  over  4,000  active  duty 
navymen  volunteered  for  duty  on  the 
New  Jersey,  whose  reactivitation  has 
already  begtm. 

The  New  Jersey,  it  Is  important  to  note, 
recently  entered  drydock — ahead  of 
schedule  and  within  cost. 

But  being  ahead  of  schedule  and  on 
budget  is  nothing  new  for  battleship  re- 
activation. The  last  time  the  New  Jersey 
was  reactivated  in  1967,  the  reactivation 
was  done  on  schedule  and  at  a  cost  of  12.5 
percent  below  budget.  I  am  proud  to  point 
out  that  the  yard  that  did  that  work  was 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  in  my  hcwne 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  issue  we  face  today  is  the  funding 
of  $88  million  in  advance  procurement 
and  $3  million  In  R.D.T.  &  E.  for  the 
Iowa.  Without  this  funding,  the  lawa  will 
be  delayed  from  service  by  at  least  1  to 
1  Vi  years. 

This  is  an  Intolerable  delay.  The  threat 
is  real  and  immediate.  Mr.  President. 
America  at  this  time  is  playing  catchup 
with  the  Soviets.  The  Iowa  must  follow 
the  iVeio  Jersey  into  service  for  America. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  making 
this  happen  by  restoring  cost-effective 
funding  for  a  much-needed  battleship. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  here  before,  and  I  know  what  the 
Senate  is  going  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment; but  I  feel  obligated  to  make  a 
record  about  it,  anyway. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  I  opposed 
the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey,  and 
we  lost  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
appears  that  there  Is  substantial  sup- 
port for  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  my  feel- 
ings in  the  matter.  I  will  just  point  out 
a  few  things  that  bother  me. 

The  estimate  for  the  Iowa  is  $407.6 
million.  That  is  $81.6  million  more  than 
for  the  New  Jersey. 

We  had  some  problems  on  the  New 
Jersey,  from  my  point  of  view,  because 
I  thought  we  had  a  firm  understanding 
that  the  cost  of  that  reactivation  would 
be  within  a  specified  limit.  We  find  now, 
however,  that  the  Navy  is  moving  its 
ship  overhauls  that  were  scheduled  in 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  to  other 
shipyards  in  order  to  take  the  New  Jer- 
sey into  the  public  shipyard.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  recordkeeping,  this  ap- 
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pears  to  be  cheaper.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  really  the  case,  but  this  is  the 
way  it  appears  in  terms  of  accounting. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  premature 
to  begin  reactivation  of  the  Iowa  now,  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, since  we  really  are  unable  to  de- 
termine how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
reactivate  the  New  Jersey.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  that  ship  is  going 
to  cost. 

We  feel  that  the  annual  operating  cost 
for  just  one  battleship,  for  example,  is 
about  $100  million.  We  do  not  know. 
We  think  that  the  total  procurement 
costs  are  going  to  be  about  $408  million. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  battle  group  op- 
erating with  each  of  these  battleships, 
at  about  $200  million  annually.  So  we 
really  are  looking  at  somewhere  around 
$2.8  billion  to  $3  billion  acquisition  costs 
for  a  total  battle  group.  For  what?  They 
are  missile-launching  platforms.  They 
are  not  battleships  at  all. 

As  I  said,  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  authorizing  committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  Iowa  is  tied  up  at  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard;  and  it  is 
unquestioned,  I  believe,  that  if  the  funds 
are  provided,  it  will  be  reactivated  on 
the  east  coast. 

We  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  the  defense  bill,  and  I  think  this 
could  have  waited.  However,  as  I  say,  I 
understand  the  position  of  the  Senator. 
Having  lost  the  New  Jersey  round.  I  do 
not  expect  to  win  this  one. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
we  have  to  go  back  two  generations  in 
order  to  try  to  go  forward  one. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
say  that  he  expected  to  lose  this  one.  I 
think  that  without  his  very  talented  op- 
position to  this,  we  might  lose  it. 

According  to  the  figures  I  have  before 
me,  this  appropriation  bill  is  precisely 
$12  billion  higher  than  the  House  bill 
and  about  $8  billion  higher  than  the 
President  wants. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenicd,  say  on  one 
of  the  talk  shows  yesterday  that  we  were 
going  to  have  to  trim  $26  billion  to  $28 
billion  more  from  the  defense  budget  over 
the  next  3  years. 

I  take  all  these  things  at  face  value.  I 
assume  that  we  will  have  to  trim  the  de- 
fense budget,  and  that  places  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  determine  what  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  spend  defense  dollars, 
whether  it  is  the  House  version  of  $196 
billion  or  the  Senate's  roughly  $208  bil- 
lion or  the  President's  request  of  roughly 
$202  billion.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  figure  you  are  talking  about. 
The  question  is:  What  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  build  our  defenses? 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  certainly 
the  most  effective  way  is  not  to  bring  an- 
other battleship  out  of  mothballs. 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out 
that  we  did  indeed  lose,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall  at  one  time  we  lost  by  a 
very  narrow  margin  in  our  opposition  to 
bringing  out  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 
It  is  indeed  a  majestic  looking  ship,  and 
if  one  looks  at  the  color  photos  that  were 
circulated  through  this  Chamber  when 
we  debated  bringing  the  New  Jersey  out. 
it  was  impressive.  One  just  almost  has  to 
be  against  defense  when  he  looks  at  that 
picture  and  votes  no.  not  to  bring  a  40- 
year-old  battleship  out  of  mothballs  and 
try  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  dead  serious  about  improving  our  de- 
fense posture. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  hear  constant- 
ly, of  course,  is  the  numbers  game,  par- 
ticularly when  we  are  talking  about  ships. 
Tanks  are  the  things  that  most  people 
love  to  compare  the  numbers  on  and  next 
are  ships. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  we  wish  to  play 
the  numbers  game  we  are  going  to  have 
to  change  our  entire  naval  strategy,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  change  our  entire 
conventional  war  strategy. 

The  figure  I  saw  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  for  the  renovation  of  the  battleship 
Iowa  was  $392  million.  That  figure  is  now 
$407  million. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  points  I  wish 
to  make  even  on  the  $407  million,  and 
that  is  I  believe  they  call  it  a  class  F  esti- 
mate, which  is  where  four  admirals  sit 
aroimd  and  each  one  puts  a  figure  in  the 
hat  as  to  what  he  thinks  it  will  cost  to 
reactivate  the  Ijattleship  Iowa  and  some- 
one pulls  out  a  figure  and  that  is  it.  Now, 
I  am  jesting,  of  course.  But  a  class  F 
estimate  is  nothing  more  than  someone's 
idea  of  about  what  it  might  take  to  do 
the  job. 

What  do  we  get  for  $407  million,  as- 
suming that  that  figure  holds  up?  Do  we 
get  something  along  the  lines  of  a  Vir- 
grinia-class  missile-guided  nuclear  cruis- 
er? The  answer  is  "No." 

What  we  get  are  a  few  16-inch  guns 
which  I  think  most  sensible,  objective 
naval  experts  will  tell  us  were  found  to 
be  rather  obsolete  even  so  recently  as  the 
Vietnam  war. 

And  they  talk  about  a  carrier  deck  for 
at  least  helicopters  and  maybe  a  few 
V/STOL  aircraft.  But  do  not  be  mislead. 
That  is  not  included  in  the  $407  million. 
There  is  always  an  argument  about  the 
thickness  of  the  armor  plating  on  these 
four  battleships,  that  everyone  seems  to 
insist  on  bringing  out.  and  that  is  that 
they  have  16  inches  of  steel. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
What  is  the  deck  of  the  Iowa  made  out 
of? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  assume  the  Senator  is 
asking  a  rhetorical  question. 

Mt.  bumpers.  No;    I  am  asking  a 
question.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  answer. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  The  decks  of  battleships 
are  plank  wood  over  steel. 
Mr.  bumpers.  It  is  teak,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  teak  over  steel. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  substantial  does 
the  Senator  think  teak  would  be  against 
a  cruise  missile  crashing  into  the  super- 
structure of  this  ship? 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  i.m  asking  a  question 
for  an  answer. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  made  a  case 
that  he  would  prefer,  I  gather,  to  see  a 
Virginia  class  nuclear  cruiser  built.  Does 
the  Senator  maintain  that  such  a  cruiser 
could  be  built  for  $407  million? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor something.  The  U.S.S.  Arkansas,  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  rather  familiar 
because  my  wife  christened  it,  and  loves 
it,  cost  $340  million.  But  I  know  that  that 
ship  today  costs  $1  billion.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anything  even  close  to  a 
CGN40  ship  for  $407  million  which  is  the 
estimated  cost  of  this  ship. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  How  long  would  it  take  to 
build  a  CGN  or  Virginia-class  nuclear 
cruiser? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that.  I  assume  it  is  somewhat 
longer  than  this.  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
one  thing.  After  we  get  it  built  it  has  a 
35-year  life  expectancy,  and  after  we 
have  spent  a  half  billion  dollars  on  this 
ship  it  has  a  15 -year  life  expectancy. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  just  let  me  say  that  it  is  my 
understanding  it  would  take  5  to  6  years 
to  build  from  scratch  a  new  ship  such  as 
the  one  as  he  suggests.  Today  the  cost 
of  that,  by  the  Senator's  own  admission, 
is  $1  billion.  What  it  would  be  6  years 
from  now  is  the  Senator  and  anyone's 
guess.  So  it  seems  to  me  when  we  can 
have  the  equivalent,  maybe  better — we 
can  argue  about  whether  it  is  better  or 
worse — but  it  certainly  has  all  the  fire- 
power and  more  of  a  Virginia-class  nu- 
clear cruiser,  it  has  far  more  Tomahawk 
cruise  missiles,  it  has  far  more  arma- 
ment, it  has  far  more  gun  firepower,  and 
we  can  have  it  in  less  than  2  years  at  a 
fraction  of  the  $1  billion,  at  $407  million. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  a  question? 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas said  that  the  experts  say  that 
this  is  not  a  good  idea.  I  believe  it  was 
words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  did  not  say  that  the  experts  said  this 
is  not  a  good  idea.  I  know  a  lot  of  ad- 
mirals down  there  who  probably  want 
this  ship. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  about  the  marines 
who  fought  with  it  in  Vietnam?  Were 
they  talking  out  of  their  hats  or  are  they 
wrong?  Are  they  lying  to  us  when  they 
say  that  they  could  use  that  16-inch  gun- 
fire based  on  their  Vietnam  experience? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  man  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  during  a  good  portion  of  the 
Vietnam  war  is  now  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  he  will  tell  the  Senator  that 
the  New  Jersey  with  its  16-inch  guns 
was  virtually  ineffective  in  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  another  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  who  holds  otherwise 
and  the  marines  hold  otherwise. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  what  makes  a 
horserace. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  the  marines  are  lying  to  us? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  an  ex-marine. 
The  Senator  cannot  get  me  to  say  that 
marines  ever  lie. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  about  testimony 
we  have  had  from  combat  veterans  who 
say  it  was  an  enormous  help  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  saying  they 
are  lying.  I  do  not  know  who  the  marines 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  are.  I  as- 
sume marines  can  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  us  start  with  General 
Barrow.  Does  the  Senator  question  his 
integrity? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this.  From  a  pure  cost-effectiveness 
standpoint  is  it  better  to  spend  $1 
billion  for  a  ship  that  is  electronically 
sophisticated  with  guided  missiles  that 
I  think  even  the  marines  would  love  to 
see  offshore  or  any  other  place,  than 
it  is  to  drag  out  a  40-year-old  ship  and 
spend  a  half  billion  dollars  on  it  for  a 
15-year  life  expectancy? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  engaging 
in  a  little  misrepresentation  here.  Yes, 
the  ship  was  built  40  years  ago,  but  we 
base  ship  life  on  the  basis  of  service  life. 
There  is  a  lot  of  service  life  left  in  this 
ship.  It  has  more  armor  than  any  other 
ship  we  have  in  our  inventory,  12  to  18 
inches.  It  is  a  very  survivable  ship  and 
from  the  cost-effectiveness  standpoint 
there  is  hardly  anything  we  could  do 
that  is  more  cost-effective. 

The  Marines  and  the  Navy  both  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  great  force  multiplier, 
and  there  is  expert  naval  testimony  to 
that  effect. 

When  the  U.S.  Marines  come  in  and 
say  that  if  they  have  to  make  forcible 
entry  they  would  dearly  love  to  have 
those  16-inch  guns.  I  think  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about  when 
they  are  basing  it  on  actual  combat 
experience. 

If  we  want  to  have  a  force  multiplier 
at  relatively  low  cost  this  is  the  way 
to  go. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  we  have  debated  this  over  and  over 
again  in  this  Chamber.  He  has  been 
beaten  on  this  issue  2  to  1  every  time  it 
has  come  up. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  was  on  the  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
is  trying  to  delay  this. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  going 
to  have  to  beat  me  every  time  he  tries 
to  bring  one  of  these  rust  buckets  out 
of  mothballs.  He  is  going  to  have  to  beat 
me  every  time  he  does  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  "Rust  bucket"  is  a  mis- 
representation. Do  not  tell  us  that.  We 
have  had  experts  all  over  these  ships. 
The  engineering  system  works  beauti- 
fully. They  are  not  rust  buckets.  The 
average  service  life  of  all  four  of  the 
/owa-class  battleships  is  longer  than  the 


average  service  life  of  all  of  the  combat 
vessels  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator 

Mr.  TOWER.  You  guys  are  always 
wanting  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  de- 
fense, a  lot  of  you  are.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you  this  is  the  most  cost-effective  way 
you  can  do  it  and  get  more  ships. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  still  have  not  told 
me  why  this  is  co.st-effective. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  an  effective  ship. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  is  it  going  to  be 
cost-effective?  It  is  going  to  cost  another 
$407  million.  They  talk  about  helicopters 
and  cruise  missiles,  but  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  cost.  You  are  talking  about 
another  $400  million  when  you  talk  about 
that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  because  you  do  not  talk  about 
the  crew  complement  this  ship  is  de- 
signed for.  There  will  be  room  on  that 
vessel  for  over  a  battalion  of  Marines, 
indeed  for  about  1.000-1.200  men. 

When  we  are  talking  about  rapid  de- 
ployment and  the  need  to  get  some  lift 
into  the  Marines,  here  is  another  partial 
solution  to  our  problem  because  we  can- 
not possibly  build  all  the  amphibious  lift 
that  is  required  to  move  two  Marine 
amphibious  forces  over  the  next  decade, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  meet  our  rapid 
deployment  requirements  in  the  near 
term  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  to 
solutions  like  this,  and  this  is  an  enor- 
mously cost-effective  solution,  and  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  to  romance  this  is- 
sue over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  are  taking  over 
the  debate  from  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  been  decided  upon 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  let  me  ask 
you  this.  You  got  here  just  a  tad  late 
from  the  time  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  were  arguing.  Will  you 
talk  about  what  the  deck  of  the  ship  is 
made  of?  Everybody  talks  about  16-inch 
armor  on  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  front, 
but  nobody  talks  about  a  teak  deck. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  us  talk  about  the  deck 
since  the  Senator  is  concerned  about  it. 
Which  does  the  Senator  think  is  strong- 
er, the  deck  of  the  CGN  or  the  deck  of 
the  ship?  Which  is  stronger  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  make  comparisons? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well,  the  CGN  would 
be  stronger,  and  I  have  been  on  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
the  cruise  missile  will  damage  the  CGN 
less  than  the  Iowa? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Maybe  not  a  cruise 
missile,  but  just  a  nice  little  shell  lobbed 
on  top  of  that  ship. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  A  nice  little  shell.  But  what 
the  Senator  fails  to  realize  is  he  is  talking 
about  a  ship  that  was  built  to  withstand 
coastal  gunfire  of  a  very  significant 
source.  The  Japanese  had  huge,  18-inch 
guns,  and  this  ship,  and  ships  of  this 
class,  were  built  to  withstand  that  kind 
of  attack. 


Now,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  way  on 
Earth  that  a  CGN  could  be  more  surviv- 
able than  this  ship  unless  you  want  to 
take  all  Ihe  naval  architects  who  oper- 
ated during  World  War  II  and  accuse 
them  of  perjury,  lock  them  up  for  having 
built  or  being  unable  to  build  a  decent 
battleship,  and  the  Senator  knows  that 
is  not  true.  The  naval  architects  who 
built  these  ships  were  not  fools,  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing. 

Why,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  this  is  such  a  red- 
hot  ship  why  do  we  not  start  building 
battleships? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  For  the  same  reason,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  TOWER.  Because  you  cannot  build 
them  at  this  <;ost  any  more.  In  fact,  to 
reproduce  that  ship  today  would  cost  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  That  is  why 
it  is  such  a  bargain. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
more  money. 

Mr.  TOWER.  You  cannot  build  a  ship 
today  for  anything  like  the  cost-effective 
price. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  just  one  other  comment,  why  is  it 
that  we  are  approaching,  first,  the  New 
Jersey,  and  now  the  Iowa  with  a  sense  of 
urgency?  The  reason 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Because  they  are  going 
to  be  retrofitted  in  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  are  doing  it.  That  is 
why  we  are  urging  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  the  New  Jersey  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
on  the  west  coast,  and  I  supported  that. 
So  I  thank  the  Senator  to  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  any  parochial 
interest. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  I  am  not 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  chances  are  I  might 
say 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  apologize. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  no  better  than  50-50 
that  this  ship  will  ever  be  rehabilitated 
in  Philadelphia.  There  are  other  yards 
that  want  it  and  have  just  as  good  a  shot 
at  it  as  we  do. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  In  a  minute. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  is  this:  The  reason  why 
there  is  some  urgency  about  first  the 
New  Jersey  and  then  the  Iowa,  these  bat- 
tleships, is  that  we  have  made  a  strate- 
gic commitment  of  a  brand  new  kind 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  as  of  today  we  simply  do  not  have 
bhe  wherewithal  to  back  up  that 
commitment. 

Now  we  either  believe  that  there  is  a 
potential  threat  to  the  oilfields  of  the 
Middle  East  or  we  do  not.  But  if  we  do 
believe  there  is  some  kind  of  threat,  we 
had  better  have  something  more  than 
the  plans  for  a  rapid  deployment  force 
on  paper  someplace.  We  had  better  have 
the  capacity  of  sending  in  a  task  force 
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group;  we  had  better  have  the  capacity 
of  having  some  marines  that,  if  neces- 
sary, can  go  ashore;  we  had  better  have 
the  abihty  to  support  them,  and  we  had 
better  have  the  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

The  reason  why  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  want  this 
battleship  is  that  we  can  get  it  fast,  we 
can  get  it  within  2  years. 

Now,  some  people  might  say  that  is 
too  slow;  some  people  might  say  that 
there  Ls  a  threat  today.  Well,  I  would 
not  disagree  with  that.  I  would  like  to 
have  this  capability  much  sooner,  Mr. 
President,  but  there  is  no  way  we  car  get 
this  much  capability  any  sooner;  The 
other  alternatives  are  5,  6,  or  7  years  in 
the  future,  the  end  of  this  decade,  and 
they  are  all,  even  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas'  own  admission,  vastly  more 
expensive. 

This  is  a  $400  million  proposition. 
Sure,  we  could  spend  $1  billion;  we  could 
spend  $2  billion,  like  the  Russians  did  on 
their  Kirov  class  cruiser,  and  would  we 
have  a  ship  any  sooner?  Would  we  have 
a  ship  that  was  substantially  more  sur- 
vivable?  No.  That  is  why  I  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  is  in  our  best  interests, 
and  if  we  expect  to  be  credible  with  the 
rapid  deployment  force  we  had  better 
vote  "yes,"  on  this;  otherwise  the  So- 
viets will  know  we  are  just  a  paper  tiger. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  stated 
this  refuriiishing  might  not  be  at  the 
Penn-Jer-Del  Naval  Yard  in  Philadel- 
phia. Could  he  say  for  the  record  where 
else  it  might  be  rccomplished? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  would  prefer 
not  to.  You  never  advertise  other  ship- 
yards, and  I  would  have  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  that  by  far  the 
best  place  to  have  it  done  would  be  t-t 
the  Penn-Jer-Del  Shipyard,  but  I  would 
have  to  say  in  all  honesty  there  are 
other  shipyards  capable  of  doing  this 
v/ork.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
his  feet. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest  r- 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  has  opened  a 
Pandora's  box. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  We  had  better  not 
open  this  box  as  to  where  the  best  ship- 
yard is  located.  T  think  the  Senator  has 
a  meritorious  amendment,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  and  I  am  also  pleased  to 
agree  fully  with  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  to  say  about  the  coincidence 
of  interests  here  with  the  Marines  and 
the  rapid  deployment  force  and  our  in- 
ternational defense  generally. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nayr  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to  the 


fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  bill  to  re- 
activate the  battleship  Iowa.  I  support 
this  amendment  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  reactivation  of  the  Iowa  is  one 
cost-effective  step  in  the  direction  of  re- 
dressing the  current  naval  imbalance 
between  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  we  have  only  450  ships  in 
our  fleet.  This  compares  to  800  Soviet 
ships. 

To  redress  this  imbalance,  the  admin- 
istration is  strivinK  to  build  up  to  a  naval 
strength  of  550  to  600  ships  b. 
the  1990s.  Reactivating  the  Iowa  in  ad- 
dition to  the  New  Jersey,  which  is  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  reactivation  and 
modernization,  would  add  two  fine  fight- 
ing ships  to  the  Navy  at  a  co.st  of  one- 
fifth  what  it  would  cost  to  build  two 
new  ships. 

Second,  the  Iowa  would  be  a  signif- 
icant asset  of  fire  power  to  our  Rapid 
Deployment  Force.  This  class  of  ships 
has  16-inch  guns  which  can  fire  a  2,700 
pound  projectile  a  distance  in  excess  of 
23  miles.  This  projectile  can  penetrate 
over  20  feet  of  reinforced  concrete  when 
fired  from  a  distance  of  4  to  5  miles. 
With  these  guns,  the  Iowa  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  power  projection  in  many 
of  the  volatile  areas  of  the  Third  World. 
Furthermore,  the  capability  of  the 
Iowa  is  not  confined  to  these  guns.  In 
addition,  this  battleship  will  have  other 
capabilities  such  as  the  Tomahawk  mis- 
sile, the  Harpoon  missile,  anticruise  mis- 
sile close-in  weapon  systems,  and  many 
others  that  are  necessary  for  modern 
warfare. 

Third,  the  Iowa  is  a  highly  survivable 
floating  asset.  It  is  armored  to  a  mini- 
mum thickness  of  about  12  to  13  inches 
of  welded  armor,  and  in  some  places,  the 
thickness  is  up  to  16  inches.  Further- 
more, the  armored  hull  is  not  the  outer 
one.  but  the  fourth  one  in.  This  increases 
its  survivability  because  the  explosives 
would  have  to  penetrate  the  three  outer 
hulls  before  reaching  the  12-inch  armor. 
This  ship  can  indeed  take  a  beating  and 
keep  on  fighting.  Currently,  we  do  not 
have  this  level  of  survivability  in  our 
fleet. 

In  addition,  the  Iowa  has  a  range  of 
15,000  miles  at  17  knots,  or  5,000  miles  at 
30  knots.  This  endurance  level  is  due  to 
the  9,000  tons  of  fuel  that  this  battle- 
ship can  carry.  This  capacity  gives  it  the 
ability  to  respond  to  emergency  situa- 
tions requiring  refueling  of  other  ships 
that  do  not  have  this  range. 

Mr.  President,  the  Iowa  has  served 
only  7  years  and  has  over  20  more  years 
of  service  life  that  we  can  tap  by  reac- 
tivating it.  The  capabilities  that  I  men- 
tioned can  be  obtained  in  about  21 
months  after  reactivation;  while  build- 
ing another  ship  would  take  no  less  than 
6  years. 

The  Iowa  reactivation,  like  that  of 
New  Jersey,  is  uncomplicated,  and  the 
modernization  is  simple,  direct,  and  ef- 
fective. In  fact,  this  ship  will  be  an  exact 
copy  of  New  Jersey. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  rearming  Amer- 
ica at  a  minimum  cost,  reactivating  the 
Iowa  is  a  sound  investment  that  brings 
quick  results.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 


for  this  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  recommending  this  modernization 
if  it  were  not  advisable  and  could  get  us 
a  ship  quickly.  It  would  take  5  or  6  years 
to  build  a  new  one,  and  it  would  cost  five 
times  as  much.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  approving  this  ship 
if  it  were  not  the  kind  of  ship  that  would 
save  money  and  enable  us  to  obtain  a 
.ship  quickly  at  this  crucial  period,  when 
we  need  more  ships  between  now  and 
1985  and  1986.  And  I  cannot  imagine  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approving 
the  ship  unless  he  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary and  would  save  money  and  we  could 
get  it  quicker  than  to  build  a  new  ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  this  ship.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
do  otherwise.  The  only  commonsense  po- 
sition we  can  take  here  is  to  approve  this 
ship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  extend  the  debate  on  this 
matter.  First  of  all,  if  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  affronted  in  any  way 
by  what  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  apolo- 
gize. There  are  a  couple  of  things 
in  here  that  are  made  in  Arkansas  and 
if  anyone  tries  to  take  them  out,  I  will 
be  on  the  floor  defending  them.  It  is 
part  of  our  job  to  look  after  our  constit- 
uents. I  understand  that.  I  did  not  mean 
to  denigrate  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at  all. 

To  get  back  to  the  subject,  I  have  to 
ask  a  few  questions  that  I  think  are  rele- 
vant. No.  1,  if  16-inch  guns  are  a  highly 
desirable  thing,  I  cannot  help  but  ask 
why  have  we  not  put  one  on  a  ship  in  35 
years? 

No.  2,  if  cruise  missiles  are  desirable, 
and  I  believe  they  are,  what  is  the  most 
invulnerable  way  to  deploy  a  sea- 
launched  cruise  missile?  Is  it  on  the  deck 
of  a  battleship  40  years  old  with  a  wooden 
deck,  with  vertical  launch  tubes  for  the 
cruise  missiles?  Or  is  it  on  the  new  Los 
Angeles  class  attack  submarine  where 
one  can  put  12  cruise  missiles  that  are 
absolutely  invulnerable? 

Everybody  here  knows  that  the  Navy 
is  busily  engaged  not  only  in  putting  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  all  new  at- 
tack submarines,  but  that  it  is  the  pres- 
ent plan,  and  there  is  money  in  this 
budget,  to  retrofit  the  existing  Los  An- 
geles type  attack  submarines  to  put 
cruise  missiles  on  all  of  them. 

This  $407  million  is  today's  figure.  And, 
of  course,  all  of  us  know  it  will  cost  more 
than  $407  million  and  everybody  knows 
we  will  not  get  it  completed  in  2  years — 
those  things  just  never  turn  out  that 
way — to  put  the  best  face  on  it.  Is  it  a 
wise  expenditure  of  money  to  put  32 
cruise  missiles  on  the  desk  of  a  40-year- 
old  battleship  the  speed  of  which  will  be 
questionable,  and  the  electronic  gear  on 
which  will  be  questionable  because  you 
will  be  retrofitting?  You  will  have  to  tear 
out  the  insides  of  that  ship  and  start  all 
over  again. 

Then,  let  us  talk  about  the  personnel 
problems.  I  am  a  person  who  believes 


that  we  have  a  good  Navy.  Everybody 
talks  about  how  many  ships  the  Soviet 
Union  has  and  how  few  we  have.  Nobody 
ever  mentions  the  fact  that  we  have  twice 
the  tonnage  in  our  Navy  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  and  we  have  twice  the  tonnage 
for  very  good  reasons,  very  good  naval 
reasons.  Our  Navy  has  chosen  the  air- 
craft carriers  and  the  large  battle  task 
groups.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that. 
I  support  the  Navy,  I  support  the  Marine 
Corps,  I  support  the  modernization  of 
our  Navy,  and  the  building  of  a  600- 
ship  Navy.  However,  we  are  now  20,000 
enlisted  men  short  in  the  existing  Navy 
required  to  man  some  467  ships  we  are 
sailing  today.  We  are  short  2,500  mid- 
grade  officers.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
have  60,000  more  men  and  women  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  man  a  540 -ship  Navy  which 
we  are  shooting  for  in  1987. 

So  you  have  to  ask  yourself  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  sensible  from  a  manpower 
standpoint  alone  to  retrofit  a  ship,  which 
I  consider  highly  questionable,  that  will 
require  1,500  men  to  man,  whereas  the 
CGN  cruiser  we  were  talking  about  a 
moment  ago  requires  508  men?  And  I 
think  it  is  a  much  better  ship  from  the 
firepower  standpoint,  from  the  mission  of 
the  battle  task  group;  you  name  it  and 
it  is  better. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  ship  has  16- 
inch  guns  and  will  lob  a  1-ton  shell  20 
miles.  That  is  fine,  if  you  are  shooting 
at  somebody  v/ho  is  not  going  to  shoot 
back.  I  recommend  bringing  this  ship  in 
to  within  20  miles  of  the  shore  of  any 
country  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  supplied  any  sophisticated  missiles, 
or  any  country  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  given  artillery  pieces  to,  which  will 
fire  back.  Or  any  country  that  does  not 
happen  to  have  an  airplane  capable  of 
flying  20  miles. 

But  I  could  not  recommend  taking  it 
in  within  20  miles  of  the  shore  of  any 
country  that  has  any  of  those  things. 

As  I  say,  if  16-inch  guns  are  so  great, 
why  have  we  not  put  one  on  a  ship  for 
the  past  35  years? 

I  knew  when  we  were  standing  here 
debating  the  battleship  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  was  a  good  pos- 
sibility we  were  going  to  have  to  go 
through  this  again  and  again  and  again. 
I  said  "again"  three  times  because  this  is 
the  second  ship  and  we  have  two  more. 
There  are  four  of  these  battleships. 

My  final  question,  Mr.  President,  is: 
What  is  the  urgency  of  rebuilding  this 
ship,  retrofitting  the  battleship  Iowa 
right  now,  before  we  even  find  out 
whether  this  is  a  feasible  approach  or 
not?  The  battleship  New  Jersey  has  been 
under  retrofit  for  3  months  and  it  was 
said  here  time  and  time  again  during 
the  debate  on  the  battleship  New  Jersey 
that  that  ship  could  be  retrofitted  within 
21  months.  That  is  18  months  off.  Is  that 
too  long  to  wait  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
are  on  the  proper  course  of  bringing  two 
battleships,  let  alone  four,  out  of  moth- 
balls, to  spend  somewhere  between  $350 
million  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  put 
32  cruise  missiles  on  a  very  vulnerable 
ship  for  a  15-year  life  expectancy? 

Just  look  at  the  cost  figures.  You  can 
be  emotional  about  this.  I  love  railroads 


and  I  love  ships.  I  love  to  watch  them 
sail  the  oceans.  But  how  I  feel  about 
these  things  nostalgically  as  an  old 
marine  or  how  I  feel  about  these  things 
emotionally  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
way  I  feel  about  these  things  in  outfitting 
a  540-ship  Navy  that  will  mean  some- 
thing to  the  Soviet  Union.  One  thing  it 
can  mean  is  that  we  are  serious. 

But  from  a  cost-effective  standpoint, 
not  one  Senator  in  this  body  believes  that 
the  final  cost  on  this  ship  is  going  to  be 
$407  million.  But  assume  for  the  moment 
that  it  is.  What  you  are  getting  is  a  40- 
year-old  ship  retrofitted  to  last  15  years, 
carry  1,500  sailors,  and  carry  32  cruise 
missiles  that  will  be  in  a  very  vulnerable 
position,  in  a  vertical  position,  with  a 
deck  that  is  made  of  wood. 

If  people  consider  that  cost  effective, 
if  they  consider  that  good  naval  plan- 
ning, vote  for  the  Senators  amendment. 
If  you  think  that  does  not  make  sense 
in  light  of  the  manpower  requirements 
of  this  country,  if  you  do  not  think  that 
makes  good  sense  from  a  cost-effective 
standpoint,  and  if  you  think  we  are  going 
gung-.ho  to  bring  four  of  these  ships  out 
of  mothballs  without  ever  knowing 
whether  the  first  one  was  a  good  buy  or 
not,  then  do  not  vote  for  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
my  good  friend  from  Alabama  seeks  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
beginning  my  formal  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas who  asked  the  question  why  have 
we  not  put  16-inch  guns  on  Sxiips  for  35 
years.  Part  of  the  answer  is  that  there 
was  a  feud  between  the  battleship  and 
the  carrier  saUors.  a  classic  example  of 
mterservice  politics.  The  main  answer  is 
It  was  a  mistake.  This  was  evidenced 
when  we  reactivated  the  battleship  New 
Jersey  during  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  question  from  the  Sen- 
ator IS  sincere,  and  I  give  him  a  sincere 
answer.  In  Vietnam,  we  lost  hundreds  of 
aircraft  at  a  great  cost  in  lives,  as  well 
as  dollars,  that  could  have  been  saved 
had  a  battleship  been  on  station. 

A  battleship  could  have  knocked  out 
the  Thanh  Hoa  bridge  that  I  was  bomb- 
ing at  the  time  I  was  shot  down. 

We  lost  five  planes  in  1  day  on  that 
one  target.  I  point  out  that  Lhe  Thanh 
Hoa  bridge  was  only  12  miies  inland 
well  wnthin  the  range  of  the  16-inch  guns 
on  the  Iowa  class  battlehips.  There  is  a 
reason  for  those  ships  and  tliank  God 
the  Navy  is  coming  forward  asking  for 
them  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  this 
issue,  which  I  believe  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance as  we  act  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Department  of  Defense  appiopriations 
bill.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  underscore  our  commitment,  or  lack 
thereof,  to  address  effectively  the  grow- 
ing defense  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Allies  and  adversaries  alike  are  acute- 


ly aware  that  our  naval  forces  have  been 
spread  dangerously  thin.  We  have  forced 
our  one-and-a-half -ocean  Navy  to  main- 
tain a  three-ocean  commitment.  This 
tenuous  situation  comes  at  a  time  when 
a  strong  naval  presence  is  required  to 
insure  deterrence,  presenting  proof  of 
our  capacity  to  protect  our  interests, 
honor  our  commitments,  and.  above  all, 
win  the  war  over  control  of  the  seas 
should  deterrence  fail. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  quality 
of  American  seamanship  that,  to  date, 
our  Navy  has  been  able  to  preserve  suc- 
cess in  her  assigned  mission.  If  the  fleet 
is  not  brought  up  to  the  level  of  strength 
recommended  by  the  administration, 
however,  the  naval  balance  of  power 
will  have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate 
to  a  condition^  that  I  must  label  uncon- 
scionably dangerous. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  joined 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  and 
others,  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment 
that  seeks  to  appropriate  the  $91  million 
previously  authorized  for  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa.  Iowa  reactiva- 
tion, which  will  follow  the  already  ini- 
tiated reactivation  of  the  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey,  represents  a  responsible  and  ef- 
fective effort  to  redress  the  neglect  that 
our  naval  forces  have  endured  for  most 
of  the  past  decade.  Moreover,  Iowa, 
together  with  her  sister  ships,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  survivable, 
seagoing  weapons  platform  in  our 
arsenal,  with  respect  to  nuclear,  as  well 
as  conventional  assault. 

The  planned  phase  I  modernization  of 
Iowa  is  identical  to  that  being  presently 
performed  on  New  Jersey,  and  will  pro- 
vide these  battleships  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  versatile  weapons  systems 
available,  including  32  Tomhawk  cruise 
missiles,  16  Harpoon  antiship  missiles, 
4  Phalanx  antiair  systems,  modernized 
communications,  and  air  search  radar 
systems. 

These  improvements,  combined  with 
her  present  configuration  of  nine  16- 
inch  guns,  capable  of  firing  an  unais- 
sisted  2.700-pound  projectile  23  miles, 
transform  Iowa  into  a  formidable  offen- 
sive platform  capable  of  effective  inter- 
diction in  both  high-  and  low-threat  con- 
tingencies. The  fact  that  this  reactivation 
can  be  undertaken  at  less  cost  and  time 
than  it  would  take  to  procure  a  new  sur- 
face combatant  with  far  less  capability, 
reflects  a  fiscally  responsible  initiative 
that  will  fill  a  perilous  gap  in  terms  of 
time  and  capability. 

The  commitment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  together  with  the  facts  that 
the  New  Jersey  reactivation  is  on  cost 
and  ahead  of  schedule,  is  indicative  that 
Iowa  offers  a  speed  of  production  that 
is  appropriate  to  the  need:  the  mid- 
1980's.  This  need  can  be  filled  in  no  other 
manner.  Iowa  offers  an  opportunity  to 
get  more  bang  for  less  bucks.  Moreover, 
the  battleships  in  that  class  have  a 
greater  versatility  for  effective  perform- 
ance than  any  other  type  ship,  or 
weapon,  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  point  out 
that,  with  19.5  inches  of  steel  surround- 
ing the  conning  tower  and  13  inches 
around  the  bull,  the  Iowa  class  battle- 
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ship  is  an  order  of  magnitude  more  sur- 
vivable  than  any  other  ship  afloat. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  the 
battleship  is  not  a  modern  weapon.  It 
could  be  said  that  neither  is  the  bayonet 
or,  for  that  matter,  man  himself.  This 
fact  becomes  poignant  when  we  realize 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  battleship 
men  in  the  Navy,  yet  the  U.S.  Navy, 
as  a  whole,  has  pa.s.-ed  judgment  that 
this  ship  is  necessary  and  preferable  to 
certain  new  surface  combatants,  or  even 
aircraft.  I  rely  on  that  judgment.  I  have 
agreed  with  it  for  years,  and  I  continae 
to  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  asked  for 
this  ship.  The  administration  has  asked 
for  this  ship.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  asked  for  this  ship.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  concurred  in  this 
determination,  and  this  Senate  has  al- 
ready authorized  funding  for  this  ship. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  some  have 
stated  that  a  decision  on  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  should  be  post- 
poned pending  an  evaluation  of  New 
Jersey  after  she  returns  to  active  duty 
in  the  fleet.  This  course  of  action  repre- 
sents a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford. 
The  expansion  of  our  Navy  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  a  long-term  goal. 
It  is  a  pressing  necessity.  We  do  not 
have  15,  10,  or  even  5  years  to  begin 
to  address  the  existing  shortfall.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  take  substantive 
action  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  demonstrating  a  unified  and 
credible  national  resolve,  and  move  for 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama.  Obviously,  he 
knows  far  more  about  the  Navy  and  ships 
and  the  utility  of  battleships  than,  of 
course,  even  my  distinc;uished  colleague 
and  principal  author,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania   i  Mr.  Heinz  ) . 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not 
here  just  now,  but  it  is  really  interesting 
to  hear  him  talk  about  the  16-inch  guns. 
When  we  make  these  political  talks,  how 
.silly  it  is  that  we  here  "we  are  going 
back  to  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
equipment,"  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
Mr  President,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  just  emphasized,  the  reacti- 
vation of  battleships  has  been  under 
very,  very  careful  study  by  many  of  us 
who  have  been  working  in  the  defense 
field  over  the  years.  As  Senator  Denton 
has  said,  the  program  has  been  author- 
ized by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  amount  has  been  included  in  the 
House  appropriations  bill,  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not  been 
necessarily  liberal  or  gracious  toward 
the  military.  They  are  passing  a  sub- 
stantially smaller  defense  measure  than 
we  are  on  the  Senate  side.  But  it  has 
been  included.  Mr.  President,  I  think  for 
a  very  good  reason:  We  are  looking  for 
hulls,  ship  hulls,  to  put  afloat  to  carry 
all  kinds  of  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  come  down 
to  the  capability  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  produce  a  vessel,  it  is  very 
Umited.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  this  year  had 


to  threaten  the  construction  of  Trident 
submarines  overseas  if  the  particular 
manufacturer  did  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  deficiencies  in  construction  and  the 
stretchouts  and  the  delays  that  have 
been  suffered  in  the  construction  of  the 
Trident  sub. 

On  that  point  I  wish  I  had  the  file 
here.  I  do  not  want  to  lengthen  the  de- 
bate, but  I  think  our  Department  of  the 
Navy  now  has  set  a  new  kind  of  prece- 
dent in  not  only  coming  to  grips  with 
General  Dynamics  and  other  manufac- 
turers, but  laying  out  a  plan  where,  at 
Newport  News  and  other  places,  we  have 
these  stopgap  measures,  somewhat  as  in- 
tended by  the  Nunn  amendment  to  pre- 
vent cost  overruns.  We  have  these  stop- 
gap measures  written  into  the  various 
contracts  so  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
will  know  whether  a  cost  overrun  or  a 
delay  is  imminent  and  they  can  move  in 
adroitly  and  lessen  any  overrun  or  any 
unusual  cost. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  that  approach 
that  they  have  been  reactivating  the 
New  Jersey.  It  is  on  course  and  on  sched- 
ule, and,  very,  very  interestingly,  it  has 
attracted  enlistments.  In  fact,  it  has 
over-enlisted  its  crew. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  latent  pride  in 
this  country.  We  have  been  running  it 
down  from  every  angle:  We  do  not  have 
an  energy  plan,  we  do  not  have  an  eco- 
nomic plan,  we  do  not  have  a  defense 
plan,  we  do  not  have  any  kind  of  plan 
except  some  individual  public  office- 
holder running  around  talking  about 
what  is  wrong  with  Government.  The 
fact  is  that  the  people  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  volunteer  if  given  a  proper 
assignment.  They  see  in  the  reactivation 
of  a  battleship  a  usage,  and  quick  usage, 
if  you  please,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  rapid  deployment  of  our  personnel 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  been  trying  to  flesh  out  that 
commitment.  Mr.  President.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  big  talk.  We  saw  on  TV  that 
if  the  Soviets  moved  toward  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  would  mean  war.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  prepared  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  any  kind  of  war,  in  spite 
of  the  successful  exercise  that  we  have 
just  had  in  Egypt.  We  are  not  about  to  be 
prepared  if  we  are  just  going  to  sit  and 
debate,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  said,  for  another  18  months. 

Every  time  we  come  to  a  defense  fea- 
ture, there  are  certain  Members  who  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  that  we  do  not  have 
the  manpower  if  we  get  the  equipment; 
or,  if  we  get  the  manpower,  we  do  not  or 
should  not  have  the  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  a  very 
well  thought  out  and  well  conceived 
move  toward  increasing  the  range,  in- 
creasing the  firepower,  and  increasing 
the  capabihty  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  at  the 
cost  of  one  B-1 — $400  million.  We  will 
get  into  a  debate  tomorrow  on  the  Air 
Force  and  its  particular  equipment,  spe- 
cifically bombers. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  about  354 
B-52's.  We  have  many  F-lll's.  We  have 
F-15's  that  can  be  used  as  bombers.  The 
Saudis  were  asking  for  bomb  racks  for 
the  F-15's.  We  have  the  P-I6's,  which 
were  employed  by  our  Israeli  friends  in 
the  bombing  of  the  reactor  at  Baghdad. 


We  have  the  F-18's  a  fighter  bomber, 
which  is  the  best  of  the  best.  We  can  go 
down  the  list  to  the  A-6's,  A-Ts,  and 
everything  else — and  in  this  amendment 
we  are  just  talking  about  the  cost  of  one 
B-1  which  is  Included  in  this  particular 
defense  appropriation  measure.  I  submit 
we  are  buying  a  lot  of  capability  with 
this  ship  for  comparatively  little  money. 
Here  is  a  ship  that  can  travel  over  30 
knots  an  hour,  with  a  range  of  14,000 
miles,  heavily  armored,  double-hulled, 
and  provide  a  cruise  missile  carrier. 
I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  it  be 
put  in  use. 

We  are  not  going  to  put  all  the  cruise 
missiles  under  the  sea.  on  submarines. 
Although  we  need  more  submarines  to 
carry  those  cruise  missiles.  We  addition- 
ally need  some  to  protect  that  Navy,  to  be 
used  in  naval  exercise.  That  is  the  whole 
idea. 

That  incidentally  was  one  of  the  great 
reasons  for  the  resistance  I  had  to  SALT 
II.  where  we  had  restricted  the  limit  and 
the  range  of  our  intermediate  cruise  mis- 
sile but  had  not  restricted  in  anyway  the 
intermediate  ballistic  missile  or  SS-20's, 
SS-4's.  or  SS-o's,  which  could  be  em- 
ployed with  the  addition  of  a  booster  and 
become  intercontinental.  We  had  not  re- 
stricted the  intermediate  baUistic  missile 
system. 

As  to  those  who  talk  about  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  and  the  value  of  a 
dollar  spent,  and  trying  our  best  to  keep 
up  and  keep  pace  with  our  technology — 
I  say  yes.  with  our  cruise  missile  we  can 
increase  the  firepower,  we  can  increase 
the  range,  and  we  can  economize  on  the 
construction  of  ships.  If  you  want  to  see 
an  economical  buy,  the  reactivation  of 
the  Iowa  certainly  is  one. 

It  is  said,  it  is  an  impossible  task.  Not 
so.  We  have  reactivated  one  of  these  ves- 
sels before.  We  know  we  can  put  it  on 
schedule,  and  we  know  it  can  be  done  on 
a  2-year  schedule.  You  can  put  a  better 
hull  on  line  in  2  years,  rather  than  5 
years,  at  one-third  to  one-fourth  the 
cost;  and  we  will  have  the  manpower, 
I  can  guarantee,  for  this  added  ship 
strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  We  cannot 
argue  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  we 
have  only  a  certain  force  level  for  the 
Navy  and  therefore  cannot  produce  new 
ships  and  can  only  restore  old  ones. 
I  hope  that  is  not  the  argument  here. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
amendment.  It  is  in  the  House  appropri- 
ations bill.  It  is  very  much  needed  and 
can  be  employed  very  quickly,  extending 
our  force  and  firepower.  And  we  can 
economize  on  the  construction  of  various 
other  vessels  that  would,  in  order  to  have 
similar  armament  and  similar  firepower, 
require  4  to  5  times  the  cost  and  over  2  to 
3  times  the  construction  period  involved. 
With  respect  to  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse,  or  cost  overrun,  is  it  the  desire  of 
those  who  oppose  this  amendment  to 
come  back  after  18  months  and  let  in- 
flation take  over,  then  let  the  contract, 
and  then  try  to  play  catch-up  ball  with 
the  Soviet  Navyv  I  daresay  not. 

I  think  the  wise  course  of  action  is  to 
join  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  move  along  with 
oui'  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  both  Houses,  who  have  ap- 
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proved  this  and  get  in  step  and  move  to 
other  vital  items  in  this  measure. 

(Mr.  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  of  no  great  avail  to  me.  I  guess,  to  de- 
bate at  length  with  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  about  the  relative  merits 
of  one  B-1  as  opposed  to  one  aged  battle- 
ship that  is  to  be  put  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  scare  the  Rus- 
sians. We  have  made  that  record  before. 
But  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  these 
battleships  have  been  tied  up  for  so  long 
and  everyone  is  looking  around  for  some 
way  to  modernize  the  Navy,  and  we  sud- 
denly bring  them  out  when  we  want  to 
launch  cruise  missiles. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  looking  for 
cruise  missile  launchers  and  for  versatil- 
ity in  the  Navy  as  well  as  the  Air  Force. 
I  cannot  understand  bringing  out  the 
great-great-granddaddies  of  them  all 
and  saying  suddenly  that  we  have  some 
vessels  that  have  some  superiority.  If 
they  have  that,  why  were  they  retired? 
If  they  have  the  invulnerability  that 
everyone  talks  about,  why  has  it  taken  so 
long  for  us  to  decide  to  use  battleships? 

I  am  constrained  to  think  that  the 
President  I  remember  most.  President 
Eisenhower,  would  say  that  this  is  an- 
other example  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  dreaming  up  something  it  can- 
not forget. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  mistake  we  have 
made  in  terms  of  naval  policy  that  is 
greater  and  in  the  long  run  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  the  con- 
cept of  using  these  four  aged  battleships 
as  the  opening  wedge  of  the  naval  struc- 
ture for  the  year  2000.  I  wonder  how 
many  Senators  realize  that  it  will  be 
about  that  time  before  they  are  all  on 
line,  because  reactivation  will  be  stretch- 
ed out  and  stretched  out  once  we  see 
what  the  costs  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  to  make 
a  motion  to  table.  If  my  friend  is  ready 
to  vote,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  A  motion  to 
table,  in  my  opinion,  will  only  lead  to 
two  votes,  and  we  might  as  well  have  an 
up-and-down  vote.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  ready.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Alaska  that  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  which  is  in  part  a  tech- 
nical and  conforming  change  to  the 
amendment,  in  that  we  can  reduce  the 
number  in  the  amendment  by  $1  million, 
because  I  am  advised  by  staff  that  we 
have  slightly  more  money  in  there  than 
necessary,  given  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  committee. 

I  so  modify  the  amendment.  I  have 
cleared  this  with  Senator  Bumpers  and 
Senator  Stevens. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  permit  this  modification. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  send  the  modification  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  after  the  semicolon  In  line  5. 
Insert  "for  the  reactivation  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa 
$88.000.000; ". 

On  page  28.  line  10,  strike  out  "$6,111,- 
679.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,113- 
679,000". 


On  page  22.  line  13.  strike  out  "$9,243,- 
900.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,33I.- 
900,000". 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  add  one  little  point  to  the  point  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alaska 
made. 

He  says  that  suddenly  they  decided 
there  was  something  to  do  for  the  old 
battleship  lying  at  port  there  at  Bremer- 
ton. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  had  that 
same  attitude.  I  went  to  Bremerton  when 
they  pulled  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  up  at 
Bremerton  over  10  years  ago  and  I  saw 
her  rusting  up  there  and  came  upon  the 
idea  as  did  others,  "why  not  bring  that 
battleship  to  my  home  town  of  Charles- 
ton. S.C?"  I  could  get  her  painted  up 
and  everyone  going  up  1-95  or  U.S.  1 
would  see  the  sign  that  would  say  "turn 
left  or  right  and  see  the  Japanese  sur- 
render aboard  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri." 

So  I  went  about  getting  this  particular 
ship,  all  the  time  claiming  it  was  rusting 
and  no  good  and  of  no  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  learned  the  contrary 
was  true.  The  Navy  would  not  put  her 
and  many  of  these  other  ships  on  the  in- 
active reserve  for  the  same  reasons  that 
we  now  have  here.  They  realized  that 
we  are  not  building  ships  any  more.  We 
are  certainly  not  building  them  with  this 
kind  of  hull  strength,  capability  and 
range.  The  capability  is  just  not  going 
to  be  duplicated.  We  cannot  afford  for 
that  kind  of  ship  to  be  constructed  any 
longer. 

So  they  said  no.  we  would  have  to  hold 
up,  and  I  have  been,  of  course,  disap- 
pointed in  one  sense  but  enthused  in  an- 
other sense,  that  they  intend  to  move 
forward  and  go  ahead  with  this  plan. 
There  is  a  good  bit  of  usage,  in  other 
words,  in  these  particular  vessels.  It  was 
not  just  a  quick  decision  of  some  naval 
preeminence  who  came  along  and  said, 
"We  need  a  bunch  of  ships;  let  us  reacti- 
vate them."  The  Navy  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  have  these  ships  renovated.  Of 
course,  the  cruise  missile  alone  has 
proved  the  worthiness  of  these  ships  as 
a  platform,  in  and  of  itself,  to  increase 
the  firepower  and  range  of  our  Navy. 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Heimz,  and  join  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  to  restore  advance  procure- 
ment funds  for  the  reactivation  and 
modernization  of  the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  the 
second  of  four  /cj/jg -class  battleships 
that  the  Navy  has  planned  to  reactivate. 
These  funds,  $88  million  for  procure- 
ment and  $3  million  in  R.D.T.  &  E..  were 
authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
fense authorization  conference  report 
and  are  a  vitally  important  element  in 
securing  a  strengthened  and  more  ef- 
fective U.S.  Navy. 

Prom  a  once  unchallenged  supremacy 
of  the  seas,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  now  facing 
a  growing  Soviet  naval  threat,  charac- 
terized by  one  of  the  most  rapid  ship- 
building and  naval  expansion  efforts  m 
recent  history.  The  Soviet  Navy,  after 
many  years  of  concerted  effort  and  at- 
tention, has  achieved  a  quantitative  and 


qualitative  superiority  in  several  im- 
portant aspects  of  their  naval  forces, 
while  the  U.S.  Navy's  resources  have 
been  stretched  lo  a  point  where  two  air- 
craft carriers  can  no  longer  remain  in 
the  Mediterranean  end  maintain  U.S. 
peacetime  commitments.  Immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  redress  the  im- 
balance, and  reactivating  battleships  is 
one  of  the  most  cost-effective  and  effi- 
cient ways  to  fill  the  needs  of  an  over- 
committed  Navy. 

Battleships  provide  speed,  stability, 
survivability,  and  massive  gunfire  sup- 
port capability.  They  are  as  fast  as  the 
Nimitz  aircraft  carrier  and  will  be  equip- 
ped with  an  impressive  strike  system 
and  a  family  of  cruise  missiles  that  will 
allow  them  to  be  used  for  power  projec- 
tion, to  enhance  sea-based  tactical  air 
power  and  fire  rupport.  Battleships  are 
among  the  least  vulnerable  ships  be- 
cause of  their  veiy  resilient  hulls  and.  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
noted,  are  "tougher  than  any  ship  ui 
anybody's  navy."  For  the  cost  of  a  frig- 
ate, each  modernized  battleship  will 
add  a  rapid,  effective,  and  inexpensive 
capabihty  to  the  naval  fieet  at  a  time 
when  we  need  it  the  most. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  questions 
that  have  repeatedly  been  raised  about 
cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays  in  the 
battleship  reactivation  and  moderniza- 
tion program.  The  New  Jersey,  the  first 
of  these  /oica-class  battleships  to  be  re- 
activated, is  now  on  cost  and  on  sched- 
ule; and  the  Navy  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  meet  its  cost  and 
deadline  targets.  Manning  for  the  New 
Jersey  is  also  proceeding  well  without 
adversely  affecting  other  Navy  activities. 
The  Iowa  will  undergo  an  identical 
modernization  program  to  the  New 
Jersey,  and  Secretary  Lehman  has 
pledged  to  complete  the  Iowa  by  the  end 
of  1984. 

I  would  thus  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  The  Senate  has 
already  recorded  its  support  for  the 
battleship  reactivation  program  in  last 
year's  defense  supplemental  bill  and  in 
the  fiscal  year  1982  authorization  bills. 
Few  programs  in  this  year's  defense 
budget  can  provide  the  range  of  force  in 
so  short  a  time  and  so  cheap  a  price.  It 
would  be  shortsighted  for  us  not  to 
realize  these  benefits  and  to  delay  ad- 
vance procurement  of  the  Iowa,  which 
will  lead  to  a  year  and  a  half  delay  in 
getting  this  ship  to  the  fleet.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  commend  Senators  Heinz  and 
HoLLiNcs  for  their  foresight  in  introduc- 
ing it.* 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Abd- 
NOR) .  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator 
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from  Kansas  <  Mrs.  Kassebaum  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  McClure;  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Murkow- 
sKi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announc  e  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor'  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Bent- 
sen*,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut <Mr.  DoDDi,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Heflin".  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  i  Mr.  Huddleston  ' .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  '  Mr.  Long  > .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  'Mr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Riegle)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNCAsi.  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska «Mr.  ZoRiNSKYi  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiECLEt  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland  (Mr.  Pell>. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51. 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  428  Leg.) 
YEAS— 51 


Annstronu 

Ford 

Nirkles 

Baker 

Oani 

Niiiin 

Bf>schwltz 

aienn 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Orassley 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Harrj'  F..  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Sasser 

Bynl.  Robert  C 

.  Heinz 

.Srhniitt 

Cannon 

Helms- 

Simpson 

CliUes 

Hol'.ings 

Specter 

rochraii 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Oiihcn. 

Ir.oiiye 

S\-mms 

D'Amato 

■laokson 

ihurmond 

Dnnforth 

•Ippsen 

Tower 

neConcinl 

Johnston 

iVallop 

Denu  n 

Kasten 

Warner 

Dixon 

Lavalt 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

East 

Melrher 
NAYS— 29 

Baurus 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Ban;loIph 

Burdick 

Leahy 

Roth 

Chafee 

Levin 

Rudman 

Dole 

Matsiinaga 

Sarbanes 

Oomenici 

Mattinply 

Stafford 

E^Kleton 

Mitrhen 

Stevens 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Abdnor 

Hayakawa 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Hetlin 

Miirkowski 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Biden 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Loni,' 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mathias 

2orinsky 

Goldwater 

McClure 

So  Mr.  Heinz'  amendment  (UP  No. 
716t .  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  my 


friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska  is  well 
aware,  the  question  of  a  long-term  bas- 
ing option  for  the  MX  missile  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  we  have 
faced.  Consecutive  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses have  grappled  with  it  for  many 
years. 

It  is  a  decision  which  has  the  gravest 
implications  for  the  ultimate  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  of  a  multibillion-dollar  missile 
system,  and  also  to  the  sense  of  strategic 
stability  which  must  always  be  present 
in  an  age  shadowed  by  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

My  colleague  from  Alaska  is  no  new- 
comer to  this  problem.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  attempting  to  find  an  effective 
option  for  MX  basing.  I  recall  that  some 
2  years  a.sso  the  senior  Senator  proposed 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
mandating  an  objective  analysis  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  all  basing  op- 
tions. It  was  an  excellent  amendment, 
receiving  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  and  perhaps  predict- 
ably, the  Air  Force  did  not  initiate  a 
thorough  and  objective  study  of  options 
which  did  not  fit  snugly  into  President 
Carter's  concept  of  a  multiple  protective 
shelter  (or  "racetrack")  deployment  in 
Utah  and  Nevada.  Other  options  seemed 
to  receive  distinctly  short  shrift,  if  in- 
deed they  were  seriously  analyzed  at  all. 
Rejection  of  the  dubious  MPS  racetrack 
was  left  to  President  Reagan. 

Given  the  reluctance  of  the  Carter 
administration  to  study  long-term  MX 
basing  options,  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
Congress  had  the  foresight  to  commis- 
sion a  comprehensive  analysis  by  the 
omce  of  Technology  Assessment.  This 
study  did  undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
MX  basing  options  without  the  notable 
bias  found  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  OTA's  con- 
clusions were  publ;:;hed  earlier  this  year. 
The  study  came  up  with  five  alterna- 
tives for  MX  basing  which  could  make 
the  U.S.  land-based  missile  force  sur- 
vivable.  Make  no  mistake.  All  these  pro- 
posed solutions  had  certain  problems,  of 
cost  and  design.  Some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems,  according  to  the  OTA 
study,  affect  two  of  the  three  proposed 
long-term  solutions  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  These  two  options  are  the 
continuous  air  patrol  (CAP)  option — also 
known  as  "bigbird,"  and  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD)  option.  The  Pres- 
ident's third  option — deep  mountain  bas- 
ing— is  a  new  concept  which  was  not 
available  during  OTA's  study. 

One  of  the  five  options  studied  by  the 
OTA  did  remarkably  well  compared  to 
the  other  four.  This  concept  proposed  to 
place  MX  missiles  on  a  fleet  of  subma- 
rines substantially  smaller  in  size  than 
the  current  Trident  force.  These  subma- 
rines, which  would  carry  up  to  4  missiles 
each  outside  their  pressurized  hull  would 
patrol  in  over  1  million  square  miles  of 
the  near-coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  be  able  to  accommo- 
date any  land-based  missile,  while  stay- 
ing in  continuous  communications  with 
the  National  Command  Authority  and 
giving  missiles  the  accuracy  normal  to 
land  basing.  The  small  submarine  alter- 
native studied  by  the  OTA  was  based  on 


a  proposal  I  brought  to  the  Senate  floor 
2  years  ago  known  then  as  the  shallow 
underwater  missile  (SUM)  system. 

According  to  OTA's  study,  the  small 
submarine  basing  option  was  superior  to 
other  proposed  systems  m  a  number  of 
important  ways.  It  provides  invulner- 
ability well  into  the  1990's.  It  will  cost 
an  estimated  $39  billion  to  deploy  and 
operate  the  small  submarine  with  MX 
missiles  aboard  through  the  year  2000. 
With  Minuteman  III  missiles  aboard,  it 
would  cost  even  less.  By  contrast,  the 
MPS  system  proposed  by  President  Car- 
ter and  the  continuous  air  patrol  system 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  could,  for 
example,  cost  $100  billion.  The  costs  and 
size  of  these  systems  depend  importantly 
on  Soviet  strategic  decisions,  not  our 
own.  Small  submarines  cannot  be  threat- 
ened by  added  numbers  of  Soviet  war- 
heads. 

In  short,  the  small  submarine  alterna- 
tive offers  great  potential  in  a  group  of 
long-term  options  which  offer  many 
drawbacks  and  serious  flaws.  I  believe  it 
is  vital  that  such  a  viable  alternative 
be  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Navy  as  an 
alternative  to  the  three  long-term  op- 
tions we  are  now  limited  to. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  offer  on  this 
subject.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska  might 
agree  to  seek  strong  and  exact  language 
commissioning  a  study  by  the  Navy  on 
the  small  submarine  concept,  and  that 
such  language  could  be  incorporated  into 
the  agreements  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee.  If  tliis  were  possible, 
it  would  eliminate  the  need  for  an 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  full  Appropriations 
Committee  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
I  will  commit  to  him  that  we  will  raise 
the  question  of  the  shallow  underwater 
missile  system  in  conference.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  as- 
sessed as  part  of  our  strategic  package 
the  whole  variety  of  options  that  we  have 
for  missile  deployment.  That,  of  course, 
has  been  this  Senator's  objective  over 
the  past  few  years. 

I  can  only  tell  the  Senator  that  I  do 
not  know  what  the  House  position  will 
be,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  opposed  to  conference  report  language 
which  would  guarantee  that  this  option, 
the  SUM  option,  be  thoroughly  explored 
by  the  Navy  analysts  prior  to  making  a 
final  decision.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  present  at  the  conference  and 
will  be  able  to  assist  in  obtaining  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  to  seek 
his  objective  and  I  certainly  will  support 
it.  I  commit  myself  to  supporting  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  commitment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  let  it  be  known  clearly 
for  the  record  that  I  do  not  support  the 
MX  missile,  but  I  do  feel  that  before  a 
basing  mode,  would  be  established 
through  probably  a  majority  vote,  we 
should  have  all  options  before  us  in  order 
that  we  might  more  intelligently  make 
such  a  decision. 

I  would  only  add  that  with  such  a 
fleet  of  shallow  submarines,  we  could 
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actually  place  the  Minuteman  III  mis- 
sile on  such  submarines  without  escalat- 
ing to  a  new  generation  missile,  such  as 
the  MX  missile,  which  is  a  new  genera- 
tion, and  thereby  escalating  the  armed 
services.  I  will  address  the  MX  missile 
at  a  later  time. 

At  this  moment  I  only  seek  to  get  this 
kind  of  support  from  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  provide  the  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  President  with 
objective  and  good  analyses  of  all  the 
options  available  before  we  launch  out 
on  something  that  is  pretty  much  open 
ended  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
deny  funding  for  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's proposed  multiple  protective  shel- 
ter (MPS)  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. I  suggested  a  different  strategic 
alternative  at  that  time  which  I  believe 
made  more  sense.  My  proposal  involved 
the  deployment  of  a  significant  percent- 
age of  the  U.S.  land-based  missile  force 
on  a  new  fleet  of  small  submarines  oper- 
ating in  almost  1  million  square  miles 
of  United  States  near-coastal  waters. 
The  option  was  known  as  the  shallow 
underwater  mi.ssile  .system,  or  SUM. 

The  SUM  deployment  alternative  was 
developed  by  two  of  the  foremost  stra- 
tegic scientists  in  the  country.  It  offers 
a  remarkable  and  innovative  solution  to 
the  vexing  problems  posed  by  land- 
based  deployment  of  mi.ssiles.  SUM  is 
a  system  which  provides  virtually  all 
the  attributes  of  land  basing,  with  a 
minimum  number  of  the  .substantial  en- 
vironmental and  strategic  vulnerability 
problems  associated  with  any  of  the  pro- 
posed long-term  solutions  to  the  MX 
problem. 

SUM  provide.-,  direct  communications 
with  the  National  Command  Authority 
in  times  of  crisis;  it  insures  the  accuracy 
of  missiles  will  be  comparable  to  land- 
based  systems;  it  would  be  dramatically 
cheaper  than  any  other  land-based  al- 
ternative available  or  under  serious 
study;  it  would  not  have  to  be  enlarged 
should  the  Soviets  decide  to  deploy  thou- 
sands of  additional  warheads  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  short,  the  SUM  concept 
is  designed  to  have  virtually  all  the  at- 
tributes of  a  land -based  mi.ssiles  system, 
without  the  deep  flaws  which  charac- 
terize land-based  designs. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  one  sin- 
gularly important  study  made  of  pro- 
posed deployment  options  for  the  MX 
missile  system.  That  study  was  under- 
taken by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  and  was 
completed  this  year.  In  it,  OTA  com- 
pares the  SUM  concept  with  the  con- 
tinuous air  patrol  and  ballistic  missile 
defense  options  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  for  possible  long-term  basing  of 
the  MX.  The  study  also  compares  SUM 
to  the  MPS  deployment  proposed  by 
President  Carter,  a  derivation  of  which 
is  still  apparently  supported  by  some 
Members  of  Congress.  Against  all  of 
these  alternatives,  the  SUM  concept 
fared  extremely  well  in  the  OTA  study. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  today  to  add  a  submarine 
basing  option  with  the  basic  SUM  design 


to  the  list  of  three  long-term  options  for 
MX  missile  basing. 

The  reasons  for  requiring  a  new  sub- 
marine-based mi-ssile  concept,  one  that 
would  be  independent  to  the  Trident 
program,  are  both  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic. 

Strategically,  the  three  concepts  be- 
ing proposed  for  land  basing  the  MX 
have  serious  flaws. 

The  continuous  aircraft  patrol  con- 
cept (CAP),  also  known  as  "Bisbird". 
would  require  great  operational  com- 
plexity, according  to  OTA.  CAP  could 
be  vulnerable  to  a  future  submarine- 
launched  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  would  only  remain  airborne  a  short 
while  after  an  attack  before  having  to 
land  and  refuel.  There  are  serious  con- 
cems  whether  landing  fields  will  even 
exist  after  a  nuclear  attack.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  serious  strategic  ob- 
stacles to  CAP  deployment. 

The  proposal  to  guard  silo-based  mis- 
siles by  a  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem (BMD)  has  deeply  serious  technical 
problems.  First,  deployment  of  BMD  de- 
fense systems  to  guard  more  than  one 
mLssile  .site  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  ABM  treaty.  Abrogation  of  that 
treaty  would  open  the  floodgates  for  a 
new.  ominous  antiballLstic  missile  arms 
race  on  earth  and  in  space.  Furthermore, 
the  OTA  study  raises  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  defend 
a  missile  containing  10  warheads  in  a 
single  silo  from  Soviet  attack.  OTA  indi- 
cates that  a  land-  and  space-based  BMD 
system : 

...  Is  not  a  sy.fitem  that  Is  developed  and 
ready  for  the  role  of  defending  .sllo-based 
MX.  As  the  concept  matures.  It  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  fundamental  problem  of  decoy 
discrimination  as  well  as  with  the  design  of 
a  specific  working  system.  For  the  moment. 
It  would  be  quite  risky  to  rely  on  the  Over- 
lay, or  on  layered  defense  as  the  basis  for 
MX  basing. 

The  final  proposal  that  Presitjent  Rea- 
gan has  requested  be  studied  for  a  long- 
term  solution  to  land -based  MX  develop- 
ment is  deep  mountain  ba.sing.  The  con- 
cept is  new  that  it  has  not  been  given 
serious  consideration  -by  Congress  or 
OTA.  There  is  only  sparse  information 
available  on  the  concept  at  this  time. 
On  the  basis  of  preliminary  data,  how- 
ever, deep  mountain  basing  of  the  MX 
would  seem  to  also  have  serious  strategic 
flaws,  principally  centered  on  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  system,  the  time  it  would 
take  before  final  deployment  of  the  mis- 
siles, and  environmental  degradation. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  obvious 
strategic  flaws  in  these  three  systems, 
there  is  an  equal  weakness  that  they 
also  share:  enormous  cost. 

In  a  year  of  unprecedented  budget  re- 
ductions, the  time  has  long  since  passed 
that  Congress  should  be  expected  to  write 
blank  checks  for  gold-plated  strategic 
concepts  which  may  not  work  and  which 
demand  unprecedented  amounts  of  tax- 
payer money.  Compared  to  the  SUM  con- 
cept, the  three,  long-term  basing  options 
chosen  by  the  President  are  budget  bust- 
ers of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  OTA  projected  that  the  small  sub- 
marine basing  of  MX  missiles  would  cost 
a  total  of  $39  billion  including  the  missile 


and  operating  costs  through  the  year 
2000.  Should  the  Congress  choose  to  de- 
ploy a  portion  of  the  existing  Minuteman 
III  missile  force  on  these  submarines,  the 
costs  would  obviously  be  reduced;  $39 
billion  is  still  a  great  deal  of  money. 

But  the  money  is  well  spent  if  it  pre- 
vents our  own  strategic  planners  from 
a.ssuming  our  missiles  are  vulnerable  and 
giving  in  to  launch  on  warning  pressures 
in  time  of  international  crisis  or  nuclear 
alert.  A  failure  of  nerve  or  judgment 
under  the.se  circumstances  would  after 
all  likely  be  the  last  human  action  of  our 
civilization  and  culture. 

But  the  President's  proposed  three 
alternatives  would  cost  far  more  than 
this.  And  this  cost  would  be  incurred 
without  any.guarantee  of  invulnerability 
to  the  missile  system  we  are  trying  to 
protect. 

For  example,  the  CAP  alternative 
could  cost  $80  to  $100  billion  according 
to  the  OTA.  The  MPS  system  chosen  by 
former  President  Carter,  should  a  ver- 
sion of  that  be  revived,  was  estimated  to 
cost  between  $43  and  S82  billion.  The  ulti- 
mate cost  of  deep  mountain  ba.sing  and 
overlay  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
are  unknown,  but  they  might  also  be  ex- 
pected to  be  formidable.  Inflation  is  not 
included  m  any  of  these  estimates,  nor 
are  cost  overrims. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  insure  that  it  does  not  in- 
advertently lock  the  Nation  into  long- 
term  basing  options  for  the  MX  which 
have  virtually  open-ended  costs,  and 
suffer  serious  technical  difficulties.  I  be- 
lieve the  OTA  study  of  basing  options 
reveals  that,  on  balance,  the  concept  of 
basing  some  portion  of  our  land-based 
missile  force  on  smaller  submarines  op- 
erating near  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  emerges  the  superior  concept. 
And  yet,  this  concept  is  not  receiving  $1 
in  funding  for  long-term  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  ICBM  vulnerability.  The 
amendment  I  propose  today  would 
change  that  serious  mistake. 

The  amendment  directs  that  the 
Navy's  system  analysts,  specifically  sec- 
tions OP  96  and  OP  963.  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  basing  the  MX 
missile,  or  a  portion  of  the  present  Min- 
uteman III  missile  force,  on  submarines 
which  are  relatively  small  and  designed 
to  carry  no  more  than  four  missiles  each. 
In  order  to  give  the  Navy  maximum  lati- 
tude, the  amendment  does  not  specify 
the  exact  concept  of  SUM  studied  by 
OTA  or  proposed  by  me.  The  point  of 
the  amendment  is  to  simply  guarantee 
that  the  best  strategic  analysts  in  the 
Navy  build  on  this  concept  and.  if  pos- 
sible, improve  it.:o  provide  the  Congress 
and  the  President  with  a  viable  strategic 
alternative  to  address  this  growing  prob- 
lem. 

It  should  be  made  plain  that  this  pro- 
jected submarine-based  concept  would 
be  independent  of  and  in  addition  to 
the  proposed  Trident  program.  Further- 
more, the  study  should  compare  the  bas- 
ing of  the  MX  and  Minuteman  III  mis- 
sile on  relatively  small  submarines  with 
guidance  systems  appropriately  modified 
in  addition  to  the  ongoing  Trident  pro- 
gram, as  against  the  ongoing  Trident 
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program  plus  the  MX  missile  on  various 
land-basing  alternatives.  The  study 
should  compare  these  two  alternatives  in 
terms  of  costs,  survivability,  schedule 
and  other  pertinent  areas  of  concern. 

Questions  of  particular  interest  which 
should  also  be  addressed  by  the  study 
should  include  the  possibility  for  com- 
pressing the  scheduled  delivery  of  sub- 
marines to  reduce  the  so-called  window 
of  vulnerability  of  our  land-based 
forces,  and  the  possibility  of  small  nu- 
clear reactors  or  other  propulsion  sys- 
tems being  incorporated  into  the  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  finally  like  to 
address  the  one  point  which  is  invariably 
raised  by  opponents  of  a  new  submarine 
concept  such  as  SUM.  They  claim  that 
deployment  of  a  second  fleet  of  strategic 
submarines  will  put  too  many  of  our 
strategic  eggs  into  one  basket.  We  will  be 
vulnerable  to  a  future  Soviet  break- 
through in  antisubmarine  warfare  tech- 
nology (ASW). 

In  response  to  this  allegation,  I  will 
for  the  moment  put  aside  the  simple  fact 
that  any  of  the  strategic  options  pro- 
posed by  Presidents  Reagan  or  Carter 
have  serious  vulnerabilities  to  Soviet 
technology  which  is  in  place  now,  or  soon 
will  be.  By  stark  contrast,  and  while 
admitting  the  theoretical  possibility  that 
there  may  be  a  Soviet  ASV7  threat  in  the 
future  that  may  threaten  U.S.  sub- 
marines, OTA  nonetheless  says  this 
about  a  Soviet  threat  to  a  small  sub- 
marine system  like  SUM: 

OTA  could  find  no  existing  technology,  and 
no  technology  Is  believed  to  be  on  the  hori- 
zon, which  offers  any  pronr.ise  for  permitting 
an  effective  Soviet  attacic  on  a  fleet  of  small 
MX-carrying  submarines. 

However,  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
may  discover  and  deploy  some  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  technology  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  cannot  be  excluded.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  the  differences  between  the  Trident 
fleet  (a  small  number  of  high-speed  boats  op- 
erating in  an  enormous  deployment  area)  and 
the  MX  fleet  ( a  large  number  of  slower  boats 
operating  relatively  close  to  the  United 
States)  could  make  it  more  difficult,  and  per- 
haps Impossible,  for  the  Soviets  to  deploy  an 
anti-submarine  warfare  fores  capable  of  at- 
tacking both  U.S.  ballistic  missile  submarine 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  facts  ac- 
cumulating in  favor  of  this  concept  are 
close  to  overwhelming.  At  a  very  mini- 
mum, this  concept  must  be  given  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  analysis  by  the  Navy. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  two  amendments. 
The  first  one  we  will  want  a  rollcall  vote 
on.  The  second  one  the  committee  is 
prepared  to  accept  without  a  rollcall.  I 
believe  there  will  be  other  amendments 
now  that  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate v/ill  be  in  order.  Those  Senators  de- 
siring to  converse,  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber.  The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 


want  to  inform  the  Senate  that  other 
Senators  now  have  told  us  of  amend- 
ments that  they  intend  to  bring  forward 
this  evening  and  we  do  intend  to  go 
ahead  with  this  bill.  The  Senate  ought 
to  be  oil  notice  that  there  will  be  more 
rollcall  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  tell  us  about 
how  long  he  intends  to  debate  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  say,  at  the  maxi- 
mum, 20  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  717 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Nunn  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  717. 

On  page  69.  line  8,  delete  section  779  of 
H.R.  4995  and  renumber  the  remaining  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer,  along  with  Senator 
Nunn.  would  delete  section  779. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order.  Those  Sen- 
ators in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  converse,  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer,  along  with  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  would  delete  section  779  of 
this  bill. 

That  section  stipulates  that — 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  transfer  any  article  of  military  equipment 
or  data  related  to  the  manufacture  of  such 
equipment  to  a  foreign  country  prior  to  the 
approval  in  writing  of  such  transfer  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  service  Involved. 

As  presently  worded,  the  provision 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  most  rou- 
tine of  transfers  of  defense  articles  to  a 
foreign  government  receive  first  the  ap- 
proval of  a  military  service  Secretary. 
This  requirement  even  applies  to  routine 
transfers  in  the  field,  such  as  temporary 
transfers  imder  the  NATO  Mutual  Sup- 
port Act.  It  would  require  the  written  ap- 
proval by  the  Service  Secretaries  on  all 
of  the  more  than  10,000  FMS  sales  and 
roughly  90  percent  of  the  36,000  muni- 
tion control  licenses  handled  every  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  on  which  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  serves,  has  set  up  a 
Commission  on  Paperwork.  The  idea  of 
the  whole  Commission  was  to  eliminate 
paperwork  and  cut  down  as  much  of  this 
unnecessary  flow  back  and  forth  of  pa- 
pers that  we  possibly  can.  An  awful  lot 
of  bureaucrats  and  an  awful  lot  of  top 
executives  of  the  Government  may  feel 
important  sitting  there  signing  their  sig- 
nature time  after  time  after  time,  but 
what  in  heaven's  name  is  it  necessary 
for,  particularly  when  we  are  requiring 


that  a  Secretary  of  a  particular  service 
sign  and  approve  and  sign  off  on  a  par- 
ticular item  when  that  matter  has  al- 
ready been  cleared  and  approved  and 
supported  by  higher  authority. 

So  if  ever  there  was  a  make-work  pro- 
gram, this  is  it.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  just 
simply  feel — Senator  Nunn  also  serves 
on  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  also  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  well — we  feel  that  this  is  ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 

The  provision  is  far  too  sweeping  in 
scope  and  would  drastically  complicate 
management  of  the  security  assistance 
program  and  be  in  conflict  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  responsibilities  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA) 
and  the  President's  prerogative  for  dele- 
gating authority  for  management  of  the 
arms  sales  program. 

As  mandated  by  the  AECA.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  is  responsible  for  the  continu- 
ous supervision  and  direction  of  FMS 
sales  and  commercial  exports  involving 
defense  articles.  Legislative  alternatives 
relating  to  arms  sales  should  be  mindful 
of  this  Presidential  prerogative  and 
should  be  consistent  with  the  existing 
statutory  requirement. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  need  for 
section  779.  Currently,  there  are  provi- 
sions requiring  decisions  by  DOD  when- 
ever sales  of  defense  articles  from  U.S. 
stocks  could  significantly  impact  on  U.S. 
readiness;  that  is,  section  21(i>  of  the 
AECA;  10  U.S.C.  975;  section  813  of  the 
DOD  Appropriations  Authorization  Act 
of  1976.  We  know  of  no  need  to  go  beyond 
this. 

I  simply  point  out  the  unnecessary 
nature  of  this  particular  section  in  the 
bill  and  the  reason  why  it  should  be 
deleted.  So  many  times  we  go  through 
and  pass  legislation  here,  not  realizing 
the  monster  that  we  are  setting  up.  The 
best  time  to  cut  back  on  unnecessary 
paperwork,  unnecessary  approvals  and 
redundant  authorities  offered  is  to  do  so 
in  the  original  bill. 

For  that  reason  I,  together  with  Sena- 
tor Nunn,  respectfully  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
and  suggest  that,  if  it  was  overlooked 
that  this  authority  is  unnecessary  and 
unneeded.  we  delete  it  by  enacting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  orig- 
inally indicated  we  might  want  a  vote  on 
this  section.  I  was  referring  to  another 
section,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois.  So,  unless  someone  else  wants  a 
vote  on  this  amendment,  I  shall  not  ask 
for  one. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  President.  This  is  a  paperwork  bur- 
den with  which  I  really  cannot  agree. 

Since  the  provision  is  in  the  House 
bill,  it  should  be  deleted.  We  will  see  how 
the  House  can  justify  it  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  know  of  no  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yi^ld 
to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  this 
needs  to  be  stricken. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  offering  this 
amendment.  We  have  worked  for  a  long 
time  to  establish  more  coordination  with 
our  NATO  allies,  less  duplication,  less 
waste,  less  inefficiency.  The  amendment 
that  the  Senator  offers  deleting  a  part  of 
the  bill  will  certainly  further  that  goal. 
If  we  do  not  have  this  amendment,  then 
all  of  the  many  efforts  on  standardiza- 
tion will  certainly  be  diluted. 

I  am  proud  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  offering  this  amendment,  and 
I  hope   it  will   be  accepted. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  indi- 
cated by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Mississippi,  the  committee  is  prepared 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  717 >  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  718 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Nunn.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Nunn.  proposes  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  718. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  66,  line  13.  delete  Section  775  of 
H.R.  4995  and  renumber  the  remaining  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  21 
fei  (2)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
provides  authority  for  the  President  to 
waive  certain  nonrecurring  research  and 
development  costs  for  arms  sales  if  such 
sales  significantly  advance  U.S.  Govern- 
ment interests  in  NATO  standardization 
or  if  foreign  procurement  in  the  United 
States  is  advanced  under  coproduction 
arrangements. 

Section  775  of  this  bill  complicates  the 
implementation  of  this  worthwhile  pro- 
vision by  requiring  advance  notice  of 
such  waivers  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  together 
with  Senator  Nunn  would  delete  this 
requirement  for  advance  notification. 

Section  775  was  added  by  the  House, 
and  I  understand  that  the  Senate  man- 
agers of  the  bill  agree  that  this  section 
should  be  deleted.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment also  supports  this  amendment. 

I  would  note  that  the  Congress  will  be 
notified  of  the  use  of  this  waiver  provi- 
sion in  quarterly  reports  under  section 
36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

Additional  reporting  would  be  dupli- 


cative of  tjie  reporting  already  agreed  to 
by  the  DOD.  when  the  DOD  is  striving 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  additional  paper- 
work requirements. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
DOD  Appropriations  Act  are  affected  by 
waivers  made  by  the  President  under 
section  21(e)(2)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  The  nonrecurring  cost  re- 
coupment charge  is  a  pro  rata  charge  for 
partial  recovery  of  past  U.S.  simk  in- 
vestment in  research,  development,  and 
production. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again, 
this  is  an  amendment  to  delete  language 
that  the  House  placed  in  this  bill.  I  have 
studied  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  imderstand  it.  The  mat- 
ter will  still  be  in  conference.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  his  position  is  correct. 

As  we  have  indicated.  I  would  sup- 
port the  deletion  of  this  section.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  supports  the  dele- 
tion of  it  since  we  will  have  the  reports 
of  the  waivers  in  any  event.  I  support  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  this  amendment.  I  think  It  is 
a  step  toward  standardization.  I  would 
hope  the  Senate  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  718)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
other  matter  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  general  provision  was 
added  to  the  fiscal  year  1982  DOD  ap- 
propriations bill  by  the  House  but  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  by  this  act  after 
April  1,  1982,  to  pay  for  the  direct  or  in- 
direct hiring  of  any  local  hired  non-U.S. 
citizen  in  a  position  in  an  overseas  base 
where  qualified  U.S.  citizens  are  avail- 
able at  the  overseas  area  and  have  ap- 
plied for  employment  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  such  a  position. 

Both  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State  were  gratified  that  this  provision 
was  deleted  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  markup  and  urge  that 
it  be  deleted  from  the  joint  bill  in  con- 
ference. 

The  enactment  into  law  of  section  777 
of  the  House  bill  would  place  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  its  obligations  un- 
der international  agreements  and  inter- 
national law.  U.S.  agreements  with  the 
Governments  of  the  Philippines,  Spain, 
Turkey,  Iceland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, among  others,  granting  the  United 
States  the  right  to  use  military  facili- 
ties in  these  countries  all  require  that 
local  nationals  be  given  some  form  of 
hiring  preference  for  those  positions  not 
occupied  by  U.S.  military  personnel  or 
U.S.  civil  servants. 

The  United  States  does  not  pay  rent 
for  major  military  facilities  in  other  na- 
tions. The  hiring  preference  for  host- 
country  nationals  provides  a  tangible 
economic  benefit  which  many  nations 


view  as  a  substitute  for  such  rent.  Ter- 
mination of  this  benefit  through  enact- 
ment of  section  777  would  make  it  more 
difficult  poUtically  for  the  United  States 
to  use  these  facilities  or  to  have  access 
to  them  in  times  of  crisis.  In  p>articular, 
current  negotiations  with  ^laln  could 
be  quite  seriously  damaged  by  enactment 
of  this  amendment  and  similar  harmful 
effects  could  be  expected  in  pending  ne- 
gotiations with  Portugal,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  probably  Greece. 

Some  host  nations  might  view  enact- 
ment of  777  as  a  material  breach  of  our 
agreements,  thus  entitling  them  to  open 
negotiations  on  terminating,  redefining 
or  further  restricting  U.S.  basing  and  use 
rights.  Nations  could,  for  example,  re- 
taliate by  suspending  or  reducing  our 
current  rights  to  engage  in  routine  mili- 
tary operatidns  such  as  aircraft  transits. 

U.S.  violation  of  international  agree- 
ment and  international  law  through 
adoption  of  section  777  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  future  base  or 
facility  rights  from  other  countries.  In 
addition,  as  the  United  States  could  be 
in  violation  of  its  own  law  by  hiring  host- 
coimtry  nationals  or  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  by  hiring  U.S.  nationals 
we  would  be  unable,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, to  hire  anyone  other  than  military 
or  civil  service  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  result  would  be  an  im- 
portant reduction  of  our  ability  to  per- 
form security  functions. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  this  bill,  Senator  Stevens,  if 
he  intends  to  oppose  inclusion  of  section 
777  in  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
final  DOD  appropriations  bill? 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  parentheti- 
cally, that  I  assume  this  does  not  apply 
to  any  position,  of  course,  which  is  sen- 
sitive. There,  of  course,  we  would  have 
to  have  our  nationals  perform  such 
functions.  But  where  you  have  jobs  that 
have  no  particular  sensitivity  or  where 
an  individual  resident  of  the  host  coun- 
try can  perform  the  function  and  be 
cleared  for  it.  then  it  would  appear  that 
considering  the  problems  that  we  have 
in  certain  areas  of  the  world  even  today 
with  a  military  base,  where  we  are  not 
paying  rent,  we  are  not  leasing,  we  are 
not  paying  any  stipend  to  the  govern- 
ment for  it.  and  there  is  resistance 
against  it.  we  would  help  build  up  a  body 
of  support  if  the  base  does  provide  local 
employment  to  local  nationals. 

So  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  practi- 
cality from  our  own  standpoint,  creating 
a  climate  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  facility,  but  also  in  the  case  of  the 
countries  that  I  have  outlined  a  case  of 
adhering  to  a  binding  international 
treaty  that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  we  certainly  cannot  pass 
laws  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  or  accept 
a  law  from  the  House  or  the  Senate  that 
abridges  or  breaches  an  existing,  bind- 
ing treaty  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

So  I  pose  the  question  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  as  to  what  position  he, 
as  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill  in  the 
Senate,  would  intend  to  take  in  opposing 
inclusion  of  section  777  in  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  final  DOD  appro- 
priations bill? 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
.slate  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  that 
we  have  deleted  this  section,  as  he  has 
indicated,  and  it  would  be  our  intention, 
of  course,  to  oppose  in  conference  any 
attempt  to  include  this  provision.  The 
matter  will  be  subject  to  conference,  and 
we  will  need  the  continued  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  conference 
committee  to  maintain  this  pasition. 

I  do  understand  the  House  position, 
however,  because  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  had  with  regard  to  employment 
in  this  country.  I  point  out  that  this 
House  provision  applied  only  where  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  was  at  the 
overseas  area  and  had  applied  for 
employment. 

It  was  a  limited  provision.  In  any 
event,  under  the  circumstances,  we  took 
the  same  position  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  have  deleted  this  section  and 
intend  to  maintain  that  position. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  perhaps  it  is  now 
time  to  go  to  third  reading,  unless  some- 
one is  going  to  come  forward  with  an 
amendment.  I  really  believe  that  there 
are  many  issues  that  should  be  debated, 
and  if  no  one  wants  to  address  them, 
perhaps  we  should  vote  on  the  bill.  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  bill  as  it  stands  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not 
agree  more.  I  hope  that  Members  who 
are  hearing  this  colloquy  will  understand 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  dead  se- 
rious. If  we  do  not  get  amendments  up, 
I  think  it  is  time  to  dispose  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

We  have  not  really  made  haste  swiftly 
today,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  Mem- 
bers either  offer  their  amendments  or 
we  go  to  third  reading  and  final  passage 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  majority  leader 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  prefer  that 
the  MX  and  B-1  amendments  come  up 
tomorrow  or  Wednesday.  Am  I  correct? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  pref- 
erence is  that  we  do  the  whole  thing 
today.  As  I  indicated  earlier  today.  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  remain 
late  in  order  to  do  that  and,  in  any  event, 
to  finish  it  by  tomorrow,  which  I  believe 
is  the  statement  I  made. 

However,  I  also  suggested  a  possible 
form  of  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  would  provide  for  final  passage  not 
later  than  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  with  a 
vote  at  2 :  30  tomorrow  on  either  the  MX 
or  the  B-1  and  a  vote  at  2:30  on  Wednes- 
day on  either  the  MX  or  the  B-1. 

All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  arrange  a 
schedule  of  events  that  would  provide 


the  maximum  convenience  lor  the  great- 
est number  of  Senators. 

Let  me  make  another  suggestion:  If 
we  are  not  going  to  finish  this  tonight — 
and  tliat  would  be  my  preference — then 
I  tliink  that  rather  than  waste  a  good 
part  of  the  Senates  lime  tomorrow, 
since  it  appears  that  some  Members  will 
not  be  here  tomorrow  and  will  not  be 
able  to  vote  on  critical  issues  tomorrow, 
perhaps  we  should  temporarily  lay  aside 
this  bill  and  take  up  something  else  on 
Tuesday,  with  the  proviso  that  we  re- 
turn to  this  measure  on  Wednesday  and 
tlien  have  a  vote  on  hnal  passage  some- 
time Wednesday  afternoon. 

Otlier  matters  that  could  be  handled 
are  the  military  construction  bill,  S.  10. 
the  Hoover  Commission  bill;  S.  881,  the 
small  business  bill;  S.  1700,  the  Court  of 
Claims  Act.  All  these  are  matters  that 
could  be  done  tomorrow.  There  may  be 
others. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  see  that  we  try  to 
make  some  progress.  It  is  November  30, 
and  I  devoutly  wish  for  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment in  the  next  18  days  or  less. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  I  am  willing  to 
do  it  any  way  we  can,  but  the  one  thing 
I  am  not  willing  to  do  is  to  continue  to 
fritter  away  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  that. 

I  had  understood  that  it  was  the  hope 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill  that  we  would 
have  the  MX  and  B-1  amendments  no 
sooner  than  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  was  trying  to  work  out  a 
schedule  so  that  we  would  be  certain  that 
Members  would  be  on  notice  as  to  when 
the  important  votes  would  take  place. 

We  are  trying  to  have  the  votes  no 
later  than  tomorrow,  if  it  is  at  all  possi- 
ble. I  think  we  could  finish  this  bill  by  3 
o'clock  tomorrow,  if  we  really  tried.  But 
we  cannot  seem  to  get  an  agreement  to 
vote. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  third  reading  if  we  cannot  get 
an  agreement.  There  is  no  reason  to  de- 
lay this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  specific  sug- 
gestion to  make.  There  is  an  impression 
that  the  main  amendments  would  prob- 
ably come  up  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. This  situation  here  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  a  good  part  of  the  debate  has  sort 
of  blown  over  and  blown  out.  If  we  could 
carry  it  over  until  Wednesday  and  have 
an  agreement  to  vote  on  both  these  ma- 
jor items  and  final  passage  on  Wednes- 
day, that  might  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  think  that  is  true.  But 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  cannot  get 
an  agreement  to  vote  tomorrow  on  one 
of  the  main  amendments  and  on 
Wednesday  on  the  other,  or  some 
alternative. 

Maybe  we  should  work  with  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  and 
get  an  agreement  to  vote  on  both  main 
amendments  on  Wednesday  and  take  up 


the  military  construction  bill  tomorrow 
and  some  other  bills. 

This  Senator  changed  his  plans  that 
had  been  made  for  over  a  year  in  order 
to  be  here  today  and  tomorrow,  and  he 
does  not  relish  the  circumstance  of  now 
not  being  able  to  continue  with  the  bill. 
So  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  third  reading, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska?  Is  the  Senator  from  Alaska  look- 
ing for  amendments  to  be  offered  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  inform  the  Senator  that 
I  do  have  an  amendment,  and  I  will 
send  it  to  the  desk  in  a  moment.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement.  I  see 
both  leaders  in  the  Chamber.  I  wonder 
if  I  am  preempting  their  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  are  listening  with 
great  interest  and  hoping  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  can  tell  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  breathless. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    719 

(Purpose:  To  place  a  limit  on  the  use  of 
appropriations  to  pay  for  lobbying  costs 
under  Government  contracts) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  2  months 
ago  I  delivered  a  little  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor.  As  usual,  the  persons  listen- 
ing were  a  few  pages  and  the  Senate 
Chaplain.  I  made  a  talk  about  the  prac- 
tice in  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
contractors  charging  lobbying  expenses 
against  existing  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment. 

I  continue  to  find  it  unbelievable  that 
contractors  are  allowed  to  charge  to  the 
Government  their  costs  in  attempting  to 
influence  the  legislative  process  where 
their  action  is  undeniably  designed  to 
benefit  themselves. 

This  practice  of  the  Government's  un- 
derwriting lobbying  expenses  exists  for 
no  other  group,  and  I  consider  it  an  in- 
justice to  allow  such  a  favored  treatment 
to  continue.  When  I  brought  this  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  in  September,  I 
announced  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  subsidy,  and  today  I 
am  pleased  to  present  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  which  I  hope  will  prohibit 
the  continuation  of  that  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 719. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  71,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  No  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay.  directly  or  under 
any  contract  with  the  Federal  Government, 
any  costs  directly  associated  with  lobbying, 
including  any  amounts  attributable  to  sal- 
aries and  fees,  or  portions  thereof,  of  any 
person  engaged  in  lobbying. 
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(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
the  term  "lobbying"  means — 

(A)  any  activity  or  communication  which 
is  directed  to  any  Member  of  Congress  or 
any  member  of  the  legislative  body  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  to 
any  individual  on  the  stalT  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  of  a  member  of  any  such  legis- 
lative body,  or  to  any  member  of  a  stafT  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  or  of  any  such  legis- 
lative body,  and  which  Is  intended  to  influ- 
ence^ 

(1)  the  introduction,  content,  or  disposi- 
tion of  any  bill  or  resolution  in  either  House 
of  Congress  or  any  house  of  any  such  legis- 
lative body. 

(II)  the  content  or  disposition  of  any 
report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  or  of  any 
such  legislative  body,  or 

(III)  the  conduct,  content,  or  disposition 
of  any  hearing  or  Investigation  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Congress  or  any  such  legisla- 
tive body  or  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof;  and 

(B)  any  activity  or  communication  which 
Is  directed  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  such  person  to  engage  in  any 
activity  or  communication  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(2)  The  term  "lobb5rlng"  does  not  In- 
clude— 

(A)  a  communication  made  in  response  to 
a  request  from  any  individual  or  committee 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(A): 

(B)  attendance,  without  engaging  in  an 
activity  or  communication  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  at  a  proceeding  of  Congress  or  a 
legislative  body  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof; 

(C)  a  communication  made  through — 

(I)  a  speech  or  address;  or 

(II)  a  newspaper,  book,  periodical,  or  mag- 
azine published  for  distribution  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  a  radio  or  television  transmis- 
sion, unless  such  communication  Is  a  paid 
advertisement;  and 

(D)  an  Inquiry  which  concerns  only  the 
existence,  subject  matter,  or  status  of  any 
bin,  resolution,  hearing,  report,  or  Inves- 
tigation. 

(3)  "ni-  term  "agency"  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  in  section  551(1)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "communication"  includes 
any  personal  discussion,  paid  advertisement, 
telegram,  telephone  communication,  and 
letter. 

(5)  The  term  "contract"  means  a  written 
aRreement,  Including  amendments  and  mod- 
ifications thereto,  between  an  agency  and 
any  person  for  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services. 

(6)  The  term  "per.son"  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  In  section  551(2)  of  such 
title. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  put  simply,  prohibits  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  to  pay,  under 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government, 
any  costs  directly  associated  with  lobby- 
ing. 

The  key  element  in  this  prohibition 
lies  in  the  definition  of  lobbying.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  lobbying  is 
defined  as  any  activity  or  communica- 
tion directed  to — 

First,  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Second,  a  member  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  legislative  body. 

Third,  any  member  of  the  staff  of  such 
members,  or 

Fourth,  any  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
committee  of  Congress  or  such  other 
legislative  body  which  is  Intended  to  in- 
fluence the  content  or  disposition  of  any 
pending  or  anticipated  bill  or  resolution. 
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report  of  a  committee,  or  any  hearing  or 
investigation  being  conducted. 

Lobbying  is  also  defined  to  include  ac- 
tivities or  communications  directed  to 
other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging such  other  persons  to  engage  in  a 
defined  lobbying  activity.  Thus,  contrac- 
tors cannot  do  indirectly  what  they  are 
prohibited  from  doing  directly. 

While  lobbying  may  be  conceived  as 
somewhat  broad,  certain  activities  are 
excluded  from  the  definition,  such  as  the 
following:  communications  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  a  Member  of 
Congress:  passive  attendance  at  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  that  is,  attendance 
without  engaging  is  prohibited  lobbying 
activities ;  nonpaid  communications 
made  through  public  information  chan- 
nels; and  inquiries  made  regarding  the 
existence  or  status  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  minor 
problem  of  a  few  dollars.  Procurement 
dollars  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  grown  over  the  last  20  years  to 
such  a  point  that  a  sincle  rontroet  may 
be  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  defense  contractors  have  come  to 
realize  the  importance  of  a  Washington 
office  and  the  services  it  can  perform. 

The  irony  is  that  these  services  and 
functions  delegated  to  the  Washington 
office  have  changed  from  information 
gathering  and  monitoring  to  a  focus  of 
pressure  and  absolute  influence.  Whether 
defined  as  iobby-ng  or  "public  relations," 
the  thrust  is  usually  the  same :  Pressure 
on  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
designed  to  shape  legislative,  procure- 
ment, and  appropriations  decisions  that 
affect  all  citizens.  Often  the  influence 
takes  the  form  of  strategy  involving  not 
only  direct  pressure  but  also  grassroots 
efforts  and  campaign  contributions. 

In  1976  and  1977,  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  undertook  a 
series  of  special  audits  of  10  defense  con- 
tractors based  in  Washington,  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  both  the  preliminary 
and  final  audits,  DCAA  found  tliat  a 
substantial  part  of  the  expenditures  was 
for  "lobbying  activities."  Much  of  this 
expense  had  been  charged  against  exist- 
ing Government  contracts  and  thus  was 
subsidized  by  Federal  dollars,  that  is, 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayer.  While  not 
questioning  the  right  of  the  contractors 
to  engage  in  such  activity,  DCAA  did 
question  whether  such  expenditures 
should  be  charged  to  Government  con- 
tracts. 

For  the  2  years  in  question,  DCAA 
questioned  over  $11  million  for  five  of 
the  contractor's  Washington  offices 
alone.  In  plain  English,  what  was  hap- 
pening was  thai  the  taxpayer  was  foot- 
ing the  bills  for  the  contractors  to  exert 
their  influence  to  benefit  guess  who? — 
themselves. 

DOD  reacted  I  think  in  an  expected 
fashion.  To  address  the  issue  of  allow- 
ability of  lobbying  costs.  DOD  spent  sev- 
eral years  trying  to  decide  how  to  define 
lobbying.  After  some  effort  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  No  regulation  was 
issued,  and  the  problem  was  ignored.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  fortitude  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  and  its  willingness  to  go  to 
court  to  seek  disclosure  of  these  audits, 
the  problem  would  very  likely  have  been 


forgotten  and  the  taxpapers  allowed  to 
continue  taking  it  on  the  chin  year  after 
.'•ear.  Today,  hov.ever,  the  taxpayer  is 
striking  back.  Through  this  amendment, 
the  issue  should  be  laid  to  rest  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Common  Cause  published  a  follow- 
up  article  to  its  original  expo.se  of  this 
situation.  In  that  second  article  it  was 
revealed  that  Rockwell's  Los  Angeles  di- 
vision charged  at  least  $653,000  in  lobby- 
ing expenses  to  Government  contracts — 
all  of  which  DCAA  questioned  as  in- 
appropriate expenses  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay. 

How  many  other  untold  millions  have 
been  charged,  and  not  discovered  by 
audit,  is  anyone's  guess.  It  is  clear  from 
these  few  past  audits  that  contractors 
involved  have  been  less  than  candid  In 
reporting  such  expenditures  and,  in  the 
audit  process  even  refused  to  allow 
thorough  investigation  by  Government 
auditors.  While  the  degree  of  cooperation 
between  auditors  and  contractors  itself 
raises  a  concern  on  my  part  I  will  refrain 
from  diverging. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
DOD  has  recently  directed  that  such  a 
prohibition  be  incorporated  into  the  De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulations  will  be 
raised  against  the  need  for  a  legislative 
solution.  But  I  think  this  is  Insufficient  to 
moot  the  legislative  need. 

First,  the  legislation  is  aimed  not  only 
at  present  practices  within  DOD  but 
potential  problems  at  the  various  other 
agenries  and  departments. 

Second,  to  resolve  the  issue  once  and 
for  all  I  feel  legislation  is  appropriate 
and  absolutely  necessary.  Regulations  do 
not  have  the  force  that  laws  have:  fur- 
ther, laws  are  not  subject  to  degrees  of 
Implementation  which  regulations  so 
often  are  depending  on  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  personnel  in  office. 

Finally,  the  outline  for  the  DOD  regu- 
lation reveals  a  number  of  shortcomings 
and  loopholes  which  I  feel  will  act  to 
allow,  in  many  circumstances,  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  subsidy.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  DOD  recognizes  the  severity 
of  this  problem  and  the  need  for  a  solu- 
tion which  will  lay  to  rest  this  improper 
spending  of  taxpayer  funds.  I  urge  them 
to  support  this  legislation. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  initiative.  It  is  a  sound  response  to 
a  problem  which  if  left  unchecked  will 
grow  like  a  weed  with  the  victim  being 
the  taxpayer.  Subsidization  such  as  this 
cannot  continue  as  it  erodes  the  con- 
fidence the  taxpayers  have  in  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE31.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  Common  Cause  articles  re- 
garding this  matter,  and  a  letter  which 
I  received  today  from  Fred  Wertheimer, 
president  of  Common  Cause. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Thk  High  ano  thf  Mighty 
(By  Florence  Graves) 
Can  you  ImaRlne  the  US  K"vermnent  plck- 
liiK  up  the  costs  Incurred  by  political  activist 
Jane  Fonda  and  her  husband  Tom  Hayden 
for  trips  to  Washington  to  lobby  against  the 
B  1  bomber,  the  MX  missile  or  the  F  14? 

Can  yon  Imagine  the  US.  government  pick- 
ing "P  a"  or  part  of  the  tab  for  you  or  a 
member  of  your  family  to  travel  to  Washing- 
ton to  encourage  your  congressman  to  vote 
against  or  even  for  .selling  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia? 

Now  try  to  figure  out  why  the  govern-.nent 
wa.s  experied  to  pick  up  the  salary  of  the 
Martin  Marlc-ttu  Co  's  dlrcrlor  of  Washington 
relations  who.sc-  Job  functions,  according  to 
audits  reli-u.s<;d  recently  to  Common  Cause, 
"relato  to  Unison  with  congressmen  and  their 
staff  aides  He  builds  rapptirl  with  Congress- 
men -  from  :i5  states  In  which  Martin  Mari- 
etta has  divisions  and  solicits  Martin  Mari- 
etta employers  for  campaign  contrlbutlonfi." 
TYy  to  ligure  out  why  the  government  was 
expected  to  .'^houldcr  the  retainer  fees  paid  to 
Oen.  W  W  Qulnn.  USA  diet.) .  also  a  lobbyist 
for  Martin  Marietta 

Or  the  salary  of  Spcrry  Unlvac's  public 
relations  and  .sales  promotion  managers  who. 
In  effect,  was  a  lobbyl.st? 

The  government  has  footed  untold  millions 
of  dollnrfi  of  defense  contractors'  lobbying 
expen.ses  hecau.se  the  Defense  Department 
has  no  definition  of  "lobbying"  and  therefore 
no  regulation  that  specifically  prevents  lob- 
bying costs  from  being  charged  against  gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Sen  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  Is  Incred- 
ulous "Every  cltl/en  has  the  right  to  com- 
municate with  his  elected  representatives. 
However,  no  citizen  has  the  right  to  ask  the 
government  lo  reimburse  the  costs  of  these 
commimlcatlons  and.  to  my  knowledge,  no 
segment  of  .society  other  than  government 
contractors  has  had  the  temerity  to  make 
such  a  request." 

A  fascinating  but  Incomplete  picture  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  In  lobbying  expenses 
charged  against  government  contracts  by 
defense  contractors  emerges  In  the  audits  of 
10  major  defense  contractors'  Washington 
offlceB  relea.sed  to  Common  Cause  four  years 
after  the  Air  Force  denied  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA)   request. 

After  CC's  FOIA  request  was  refused.  Com- 
mon Cause  went  to  court  to  win  the  release 
of  the  audits  which  were  conducted  In  1976 
and  1977  and  cover  the  years  1974  and  1975 
The  audits  Include  those  of  the  Washing- 
ton offices  of  the  Boeing  Company.  Rockwell 
International.  Ijockheed  Aircraft.  Raytheon. 
Hughes  Aircraft,  General  Dynamics.  Mar- 
tin Marietta.  Collins  Radio  Group.  Sperry 
Unlvac  and   Sperry   Rand  Corp. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  the  taxpayers 
are  footing  contractors"  lobbying  costs  is  not 
known  But  these  audits  reveal  a  total  of 
more  than  *2  million  in  iobbying-related 
costs  questioned  by  auditors  during  1974  and 
1975  for  these  ten  contractors.  There  are 
hundreds  of  defen.se  contractors.  Of  the  top 
100.  67  have  Washington  omces.  So  simple 
mathematical  calculations  Indicate  the  grand 
total  could  be  many  millions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Defense  Department 
auditors  .strongly  oppose  contractors'  charg- 
ing of  lobbying  costs  to  taxpayers,  it  is  \m- 
llkely  the  practice  will  be  dlscontUuied 
because  the  powerful  defense  contractors 
have  vigorously  opposed  any  attempts  to  pro- 
hibit thUs  practice. 

The  audits  were  kicked  off  by  the  highly 
publicized  revelations  In  1975  that  some  de- 
fense contractors.  Rockwell  and  Northrop 
Corp..  In  particular,  had  entertained  military 
and  congressional  personnel  with  parties  at 
hunting  lodges  on  the  Maryland  shore,  goose 


hunts,   rides  on  corporate  Jets  and  yachts, 
and  football  tickets. 

During  hearings  held  In  1976  In  Proxmlre's 
aggressive  Committee  on  Joint  Defense  Pro- 
duction, the  Defense  Department  announced 
It  was  auditing  the  Washington  ofllces  of 
several  contractor.i  to  determine  if  the  costs 
of  any  of  this  lavish  entertainment  were 
being  charged  to  the  taxpayers.  And  that's 
the  last  the  public  heard  of  the  audits  until 
their  release  to  Common  Cause. 

CLASSIf:     WASTE 

If  the  Marx  Brothers,  themselves,  had  de- 
rided to  make  a  film  about  defense  contrac- 
tors, they  probably  wouldn't  have  come  up 
with  more  classic  examples  of  waste  than 
those  found  by  the  contract  auditors. 

Raytheon  claimed  the  co.sts  of  lodging, 
meals,  and  guides  for  goosehunts  in  the 
Maryland  area  for  company  employees  and 
unldentlflcd  guests. 

General  Dynamics  wanted  the  taxpayers 
u>  foot  the  bill  for  F  16  tie  tacs. 

Hughes  Aircraft  claimed  .some  costs  for  a 
condominium  in  the  Shoreham  (an  exclu- 
.sive  Wa-shington  apartment  hou.se).  The 
costs  represented  depreciation,  garage  main- 
tenance, maid  service  and  other  expenses 
related  to  the  condominium  purchased  In 
1972.  ALSO  claimed  were  entertainment  sup- 
plies and  services  which  Included  silverware, 
linens,  bartender,  reception  and  limousine 
.services  as  well  as  decorations  and  furnish- 
ings for  a  "sky  suite"  at  the  Capital  Center 
(a  sports  arena) . 

Uockheed  Aircraft  charged  off  travel  ex- 
pen-ses  to  the  Farnborough  and  Paris  Air 
shows,  including  first  class  air  faro  and 
wives'  travel  costs. 

Rockwell  Corp.  claimed  the  bill  for  100 
prints  of  the  film,  "The  Threat.  What  Can 
One  Do?  "  The  auditors  felt  the  film  "fur- 
thers the  image  of  the  B-l  bomber  programs. 
It  appears  the  (Jims  are  being  shown  to  the 
public  and  Members  of  Congress.  We  ques- 
tion the  costs  because  they  represent  effort 
designed  to  Influence  legislation.  The  con- 
tractor does  not  concur.  It  maintains  this  Is 
public  relations  ellorl." 

("Public  relations"  costs,  It  should  be 
noted,  are  considered  legitimate  expenses  to 
changes  to  government  contracts.) 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  which 
plays  an  advisory  role  in  negotiating  con- 
tracts, allocating  costs,  and  seelngthat  terms 
of  contracts  have  been  met.  questioned  the 
legitimacy  of  not  only  more  than  «2  million 
In  lobbylng-related  costs  but  more  than  $2.5 
million  In  entertainment  expenses  as  well. 
These  totals  do  not  Include  the  more  than 
$2  million  which  the  contractors  originally 
charged,  but  voluntarily  deleted,  during  the 
audit  negotiations.  Furthermore,  all  of  the 
totals  are  probably  much  higher,  but  audi- 
tors repeatedly  said  that  most  of  the  con- 
tractors refused  to  let  them  see  the  proper 
records  to  verify  costs. 

A  Pentagon  ofncial,  John  Kendlg.  deputy 
director  for  cost,  pricing  and  finance,  says  "It 
is  reasonable  lo  assume"  that  not  all  of  these 
costs  were  eventually  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  part  of  the  overhead,  he  says,  some 
of  these  costs  may  have  been  eventually 
allocated  to  a  company's  commercial  divi- 
sions as  well. 

However.  Christopher  Paine,  a  staff  assist- 
ant for  arms  control  at  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  maintains  that  defense 
contractors  try  to  put  as  many  of  their  total 
expenses  as  they  can  into  government  over- 
head. "They  all  do  it.  They  think.  If  you  can 
get  the  government  to  pay  for  it.  why  not?" 
While  the  government  explicitly  forbids 
federal  employees  from  using  taxpayers' 
money  to  engage  in  lobbying,  there  Is  no  spe- 
cific regulation  prohibiting  contractors  from 
charging  lobbying  expenses  against  contracts. 
(There  are.  however,  specific  regulations  pro- 


hibiting  contractors   from   charging   enter- 
tainment and  some  advertising  expenses.') 

However.  In  lieu  of  a  specific  lobbying  cost 
principle,  the  auditors  could  question  the 
costs  on  such  bases  as  "reasonableness"  or 
appropriateness  and  aggressively  did  so, 
touching  off  a  several-year  debate  In  the  de- 
fense community  about  the  validity  of  con- 
tractors charging  such  expenses  to  their 
overhead. 

In  response  to  these  audits,  the  Pentagon 
tightened  Its  conflict  of  Interest  standards 
and  most  observers  agree  the  lavish  enter- 
tainment has  been  kept  to  a  minimum.  To 
address  the  lobbying  costs,  the  Pentagon 
spent  several  years  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
definition  of  lobbying  which  would  outlaw 
such  costs  being  charged  to  the  government. 

The  effort  was  abandoned,  however.  In 
June  1980  becau.se  officials  .say  It  was  too  hard 
to  define  lobbying. 

The  audits,  which  give  an  exclusive.  Inside 
glimpse  of  the  kinds  of  costs  contractors  ex- 
pected the  government  to  bear,  also  give  an 
Indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  lobbying 
effort  being  made  In  the  Washington  offices, 
the  nerve  center  of  contractors'  selling  ef- 
forts. The  audits  also  reveal : 

Defen.se  contractors  are  spending  large 
sums  of  money  to  lobby  for  their  weapons 
and  are  reporting  only  a  fraction  of  these 
costs  under  the  loophole-ridden  1946  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  In  1974-75.  for 
example,  the  DCAA  questioned  more  than  $2 
million  as  possible  lobbying  expenses. 

This  total  does  not  include  tho.se  amounts 
which  the  contractors  voluntarily  did  not 
charge  to  the  government,  so  the  actual 
amounts  .spent  on  lobbying  are  not  known. 
In  those  same  years,  only  three  of  those  10 
companies  had  registered  lobbyists  and  they 
reported  spending  only  $89,251.20. 

The  auditors'  inquiries  met  a  consistent 
pattern  of  stonewalling.  In  audit  after  audit, 
the  auditors  noted,  as  in  the  case  of  Martin 
Marietta,  "The  .scope  of  our  review  was  se- 
verely restricted.  .  .  .  This  prevented  the 
full  application  of  generally-accepted  audit- 
ing standards  and  tests  of  accounting  records 
which  would  ordinarily  be  done." 

In  the  audit  of  Hughes  Aircraft,  the  audi- 
tor wrote:  "The  contractor  impo.sed  rigid 
conditions  under  which  we  were  allowed  to 
Interview  Us  personnel.  It  required  the  cor- 
porate marketing  vice  president  to  be  present 
at  each  Interview  and  a  contractor  stenog- 
rapher to  record  the  entire  interview.  The 
contractor  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
on  details  or  activities  relating  to  unclaimed 
costs. 

"It  also  would  not  permit  questions  relat- 
ing lo  an  apartment  which  the  contractor 
owns  and  maintains  In  the  Washington  area. 
We  advised  the  vice  president  that  the  cost 
of  this  apartment  had  been  claimed  by  the 
contractor  in  its  1972,  1973,  and  1974  over- 
head claims. 

"Nevertheless,  the  contractor  requested 
that  the  auditor  not  ask  any  further  ques- 
tions about  it  since  most  of  the  employees 
were  not  even  aware  of  Its  existence.  .  .  ." 
Moreover,  "the  lack  of  time  or  activity  rec- 
ords, denial  of  access  to  documentation,  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  contractor  dur- 
ing our  review  prevented  us  from  reaching 
an  unqualified  opinion  on  the  allowability  of 
costs  not  otherwise  specifically  questioned." 
While  theoretically,  the  auditors  should 
have  access  to  all  necessary  records,  audit 
officials  say  the  contractors  vehemently  dis- 
pute what  records  are  really  "necessary."  An 
Intransigent  contractor  can  keep  such  dis- 
putes in  the  courts  for  years. 
The  interdependent  relationship  between 
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<  An  official  says  that  when  contractors 
were  questioned  about  expenses  they  charged 
which  were  clearly  related  to  entertainment, 
they  would  Just  say  they'd  made  a  "mistake." 


defense  contractors.  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  brings  contractors  "so  close  to 
government  that  they  not  only  carry  out 
military  policy,  but  often  create  It."  says 
Gordon  Adams  of  the  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities  la  public  Interest  group  based  In 
New  York  City)  who  Just  released  an  Inves- 
tigation of  the  politics  of  defense  contract- 
ing. The  Iron  Triangle. 

This  "triangle"  is  formed,  Adams  says,  "by 
the  powerful  flow  of  people  and  money" 
moving  "between  the  defense  contractors, 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress." 

Explains  Adams.  "Once  molded,  the  tri- 
angle sets  with  rigidity  of  Iron.  The  three 
participants  exert  strenuous  efforts  to  keep 
Isolated  and  protected  from  outside  points  of 
view.  In  time,  they  become  unwitting  vic- 
tims of  their  own  isolation,  convinced  that 
they  are  acting  not  only  In  their  own  but  in 
the  public  interest." 

Contributing  to  this  Is  a  practice  fre- 
quently called  the  "revolving  door." 

For  example.  Dale  Bablone,  former  director 
of  contracts  and  system  acquisition  at  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Joined  the  Boeing 
Company  as  the  director  of  government  busi- 
ness relations  in  1979  during  the  attempt 
to  define  a  lo'obylng  principle. 

The  flow  of  personnel  among  the  points  on 
the  triangle  "creates  a  community  of  shared 
assumptions  about  policy  issues  and  develop- 
ments," Gordon  Adams  concludes. 

THE  WASHINGTON  OFFICES 

For  a  number  of  defense  contractors,  the 
U.S.  government  Is  one  of  their  largest 
clients.  It's  the  Job  of  their  Washington  of- 
fices to  grease  the  connections  and  ease  the 
way  for  the  multlblUion  dollar  sales. 

"Our  business  base  is  sustained  In  Wash- 
ington." Rich.ird  Cook,  a  deputy  assistant 
for  congressional  relations  to  Richard  Nixon 
who  now  heads  the  Washington  office  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  told  the  National 
Journal.  (In  the  early  70s.  Lockheed,  the 
Chrysler  of  the  defense  industry,  got  a  fed- 
eral loan  guarantee  to  keep  It  afloat.) 

To  sustain  the  business  base,  contractors 
"must  succeed  in  the  Influence  business," 
says  Adams. 

Contractors  do  not  consider  the  efforts  of 
most  of  those  in  their  Washington  offices 
"lobbying."  although  most  would  probably 
agree  that  some  of  what  they  do  Is  "lobby- 
ing," which  is  perfectly  legal.  Some  of  the 
remaining  activities  they  consider  to  be  "leg- 
islative liaison"  which  means  providing  in- 
formation to  Congress  and  to  the  executive 
rather  than  exerting  pressure.  Most  appar- 
ently consider  both  of  these  activities  legiti- 
mate overhead  expenses  which  arc  routinely 
passed  onto  government  contracts. 

But  during  these  audits,  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  They  felt  many  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  employees  were  engaged  In 
"lobbying"  ("influencing  legislation"),  activ- 
ities they  felt  should  not  be  charged  against 
government  contracts.  They  therefore  ques- 
tioned whether  more  than  $2  million 
charged  against  government  contracts  should 
be  allowed,  emphasizing  the  totals  could  be 
much  higher  but  the  contractors  refused  to 
give  them  the  documentation  they  needed  to 
make  the  determination. 

In  questioning  lobbylng-related  costs,  the 
auditors  usually  included  this  notation.  "We 
found  no  recognizable  benefit  to  government 
contracts  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  executive  agencies  make  deter- 
minations of  policy  and  program  needs,  and 
Justify  their  own  requirements  for  appro- 
priations. 

"Attempts  by  contractors  to  influence  leg- 
islation favoring  procurement  of  their  prod- 
ucts can  be  inimical  to  DOD  policies  as  well 
as  requirement  determinations." 

One  company,  Martin  Marietta  (one  of 
only  two  contractors  who  would  answer  any 
questions  for  this  story)  maintains  that  the 


company  does  not  lobby  and  therefore  does 
not  have  any  lobbying  expenses. 

But  the  DCAA  did  not  concur:  it  ques- 
tioned a  total  of  approximately  $300,000  in 
lobbying  expenses  for  Martin  Marietta,  in- 
cluding salaries  of  several  staff  members.  For 
example,  the  DCAA  found  that  K.  K.  Blge- 
low,  the  director  of  Washington  Relations, 
maintains  contacts  with  government  person- 
nel to  solve  problems  and  makes  appoint- 
ments for  company  officials  to  meet  with  gov- 
ernment representatives. 

"Mr.  Bigelow  follows  Issues  In  Congress 
that  affect  the  company  in  the  areas  of  tax 
reform,  energy,  and  pollution  control.  He 
builds  rapport  with  congressmen  from  the  35 
states  in  which  Martin  has  divisions  and 
solicits  Martin  Marietta  employees  for  cam- 
paign contributions.  In  our  opinion,  these 
activities  are  concerned  with  influencing  leg- 
islation and  are  unallowable  .  .  ." 

Moreover,  "a  review  of  Mr.  Blgelow's  travel 
expense  reports  Indicate  extensive  entertain- 
ment at  home,  the  Congressional  Country 
Club.  Kennedy  Center,  and  numerous  Wash- 
ington restaurants.  In  most  cases,  there  Is  no 
record  of  who  participated  in  this  entertain- 
ment. We  have  questioned  Mr.  Blgelow's 
salary,  his  secretary's  salary,  the  cost  of  the 
chauffeur's  support,  fringe  benefits,  travel 
and  related  expenses." 

It  Is  clear  from  reading  the  audits  that  the 
DCAA  does  not  believe  the  taxpayers  should 
be  picking  up  lobbying  costs.  Fred  Newman, 
then  head  of  the  DCAA,  now  with  a  private 
firm,  says  he  does  not  think  such  costs  are 
legitimate  expenses;  the  current  head, 
Charles  Starrett.  agrees.  But  the  DCAA  has 
only  an  advisory  role;  the  contracting  officers 
make  the  final  decisions.  (A  contracting  offi- 
cer Is  the  person  at  the  Pentagon  who  has 
overall  responsibility  for  an  individual  con- 
tract. This  person  monitors  the  defense  con- 
tractor's performance  and  makes  final  deter- 
minations about  costs.) 

So  in  this  case,  what  the  DCAA  thinks  does 
not  count. 

No  one  has  come  right  out  and  said  It,  but 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  must 
have  really  put  the  Pentagon  brass  on  the 
spot  by  boldly  questioning  what  appeared 
to  the  auditors  to  be  lobbying  expenses. 

After  the  audits  were  completed,  the  Pen- 
tagon, apparently  displeased  with  the  first 
audits,  handed  the  DCAA  a  set  of  guidelines 
to  follow  in  questioning  which  costs  were 
valid  and  told  them  to  do  the  audits  over 
again. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  amounts  of  costs 
questioned  were  significantly  reduced.  (As 
part  of  the  documents  released  to  Common 
Cause,  the  Air  Force  sent  several  but  not  all 
final  audits  which  showed  significant  re- 
ductions in  "costs  questioned."  However,  an 
exact  analysis  is  not  possible  because  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  final  audits  are 
whited  out.) 

In  fact.  It  seems  clear  from  a  memo, 
obtained  by  Common  Cause,  which  Charles 
Stairett,  then  deputy  director  of  the  DCAA 
(now  director)  wrote  to  the  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense  (acquisition),  that 
the  Pentagon  knew  full  well  that  some  glar- 
ing costs  would  not  be  questioned  as  a  result 
of  their  "guidance." 

Starrett  used  examples  from  the  audits  of 
Rockwell's  Washington  office  as  well  as  an 
audit  of  Rockwell's  B-l  division  (which  was 
not  provided  to  CC) . 

These  are  some  of  the  expenses  charged  by 
Rockwell  to  its  overhead  account  which  Star- 
rett said  the  auditors  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  question  as  a  result  of  the  Pentagon's 
new  instructions  about  which  costs  the  au- 
ditors could  question: 

$10,000  paid  a  subcontractor  for  a  study  on 
the  impact  of  the  B-l  program  on  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  study  was  used  in  preparing 
white  papers  designed  to  influence  B-l  legis- 
lation. 


The  total  costs  of  a  military  relations  func- 
tion In  which  the  director  provided  material 
to  editors,  publishers  and  reporters  in  sev- 
eral states  to  elicit  articles  favorable  to  the 
B-l  and  made  presentations  to  government 
and  contractor  personnel  throughout  the 
country. 

The  development  of  r  speakers'  bureau  on 
behalf  of  the  B-l. 

Several  films  prepared  to  develop  positive 
support  for  the  B-l  and  other  defense  pro- 
grams. 

TmYINC    TO    DEFINE    "LOBBYING" 

While  the  contractors'  Washington  office 
audits  were  never  publicly  released.  Prox- 
mire and  his  staff  cpparently  got  a  peek  and 
he  took  to  the  Senate  floor  In  1977.  demand- 
ing that  lobbying  costs  not  be  charged 
against  government  contracts. 

Said  Proxmire.  "The  current  practice  sets 
up  a  vicious  circle.  Contractors  get  generous 
allotments  from  the  government  to  produce 
weapons  systems.  But  rather  than  using  all 
of  it  for  production  of  these  weapons  systems, 
they  siphon  some  of  it  off  to  lobby  for  even 
more  money  .  .  . 

"There  is  enough  favoritism  and  behind- 
the-scenes  influence  on  large  defense  con- 
tracts without  the  added  insult  of  having  the 
taxpayer  pay  for  the  bill." 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  pacify  Proxmire. 
the  procurement  officials  asked  me  UAR  ( De- 
fense Acquisition  Regulations)  Council, 
which  writes  the  regulations  used  in  defense 
contracting,  to  try  to  come  up  with  a  lobby- 
ing cost  principle.  They  did  so.  defining  lob- 
bying this  way :  '  Lobbying  Is  defined  as  any 
activity  or  communication  which  is  intended 
or  designed  to  directly  Infiuence  members, 
their  staffs  or  committee  staffs  of  any  federal, 
state,  local  or  foreign  government  legislative 
body  to  favor  or  oppose  pending,  proposed  or 
existing  legislation.  Lobbying  activity  In- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to  personal  discus- 
sions or  conferences,  advertisements,  tele- 
grams, telephone  communications,  letters 
and  the  like,  and  ihe  directly  associated  costs 
related  thereto." 

"Legislative  liaison"  activities  such  as  at- 
tendance at  committee  hearings  or  meetings 
with  congressional  representatives  at  their 
invitation  and  gathering  information  regard- 
ing pending  legislation  were  not  included  in 
the  definition. 

The  definition  was  circulated  for  comment 
throughout  the  industry  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  ( the  government  does  not  have 
a  lobbying  principle  for  other  agencies'  con- 
tractors either  and  was  proposing  to  use  the 
one  the  Defense  Department  wrote). 

An  inch-thick  stack  of  paperwork  was  gen- 
erated. Common  Cause  obtained  this  corre- 
spondence too.  under  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  request.  Most  government  agencies 
which  responded  enthusiastically  supported 
a  lobbymg  cost  principle,  agreeing  that  it 
was  inappropriate  for  the  government  to  foot 
such  costs.  Several  emphasized  that  the  con- 
tractors should  be  required  to  maintain  the 
documentation  to  prove  the  validity  of  their 
claims. 

A  number  of  Industry  representatives,  how- 
ever, vehemently  opposed  the  principle  None 
of  the  contractors  direcUy  involved  In  the 
audits  responded  but  another  contractor. 
United  Technologies,  said  the  principle 
would,  among  other  things.  Impose  burden- 
some paperwork. 

The  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's section  of  Public  Contract  Law.  con- 
tended the  "lobbying  principle  would  inhibit 
commercial  organizations  from  exercising 
their  First  Amendment  constitutional 
rights."  an  argument  frequently  made  by  the 
defense  community. 

Counters  Proxmire.  "They're  perfectly  free 
to  speak  all  they  want.  They  can  lobby  to 
their  heart's  content.  But  to  charge  the  cost 
of  all  that  to  the  taxpayer  is  really  adding 
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insult  to  injury.  Its  a  real  loser  for  the 
taxpayer;  there's  no  way  the  taxpayer  can 
win." 

But  after  Proxmlre's  spotlight  had  faded 
and  three  and  a  half  years  had  passed.  Dale 
Church,  then  deputy  undersecretary  of  de- 
fense for  acquisition  policy,  made  the  deci- 
sion in  June  1980  to  reject  the  proposed 
lobbying  principle. 

John  Kendig.  now  deputy  director  for  cost, 
pricing  and  finance  at  the  Pentagon,  says  the 
Pentagon  dropped  the  proposed  lobbying 
principle  because  "we  really  couldn't  get  a 
consensus  on  what  constituted  lobbying  .  .  . 
Its  very  difficult.  What  is  lobbying?  Is  a 
contractor  lobbying  if  he  goes  over  and  speaks 
to  a  congressman?  He  may  or  may  not  be." 
But  Proxmire  scoffs  at  that  explanation. 
"That's  absurd.  It's  easy  to  find  a  definition 
for  lobbying.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
definition  that's  acceptable  to  everyone.  You 
can't  find  a  deflnitioii  of  "cat"  that's  accept- 
able to  everyone.  " 

Kendig.  who  had  a  .say.  although  not  the 
final  say.  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a  lobby- 
ing cost  principle,  personally  thinks  lobbying 
should  be  considered  a  noimal  business  ex- 
pense that  the  government  should  absorb, 
although  he  concedes  that  the  government 
has  declared  other  "normal  business  expen- 
ses" such  as  entertainment  and  advertising 
unallowable. 

The  DAC  council  disagreed  with  Kendig. 
According  to  a  memorandum  obtained  by 
Common  Cause,  the  council  concluded  that 
"most  defense  contract  dollars  are  on  con- 
tracts under  which  contractors  are  able  to 
recover  co.sts.  Expenditures  for  lobbying 
would  therefore  be  passed  througb  to  the 
government. 

"By  contrast  firms  in  the  private  sector 
are  usually  operating  in  a  competitive  mar- 
ket. In  this  situation,  any  expenditure  for 
lobbying  would  reduce  profit.  We  believe  de- 
fense companies  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing." 

Gordon  Adams  says  even  if  lobbying  were 
a  routine  business  expense  reflected  in  the 
cost  of  products  such  as  shoes  or  cars,  lobby- 
ing expenses  spent  to  sell  weapons  should 
not  be  included  in  the  costs  of  those  weap- 
ons. "The  taxpayer,  who  is  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, is  not  really  in  a  position  to  vote 
with  his  wallet  the  way  he  can  on  an  auto- 
mobile. It's  very  hard  for  the  taxpayer  not 
to  buy  and  it's  very  hard  for  the  taxpayer  to 
make  the  argument  that  counters  the  impact 
of  the  lobbying  in  Washington  that  leads  to 
the  decision  to  buy  .  .  ." 

Fred  Newman,  the  former  head  of  the 
DCAA.  says  the  proposed  principle  was 
dropped  because  the  "procurement  people 
felt  the  keeping  of  records  was  too  onerous 
and  too  costly  for  the  contractor."  But  New- 
man says  if  the  contractors  think  such  a 
principle  would  be  "too  administratively 
costly,  then  maybe  they  shouldn't  pass  on 
any  of  the  costs." 

Newman  says  "undoubtedly"  there  was 
"considerable  pressure"  placed  on  Pentagon 
officials  by  the  contractors. 

Proxmire  attributes  the  failure  to  the  "re- 
volving door."  "The  difficulty  is  that  both 
the  Congress  and  es|>ecially  the  executive  are 
very,  very  heavily  lobbied.  There  are  people 
in  the  executive  who  are  dealing  with  the 
military  and  the  contractors  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  going  back  to  work  for  the  same 
contractors  they  dealt  with. 

"And  then  they  may  come  down  and  work 
in  the  Defense  Department  as  a  civilian  pro- 
curement official.  Therefore,  you  have  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  these  people  serve  their 
continuing  conflict  of  interest.  That's  why 
I  think  the  regulation  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated .  .  .'■ 

When  it  became  clear  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  not  going  to  establish  a  lobbying 
cost  principle.  Proxmire  turned  to  the  Office 
of  Federal   Procurement   Policy    (OFPP)    in 


the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  He  suggested  such  a  cost  principle 
be  Incorporated  into  government-wide  pro- 
curement regulations.  Again  a  stone  wall. 
Karen  Hastie  Williams,  administrator  of 
OPPP  under  Carter,  wrote  that  she  was  "in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's view  that  its  present  cost  principles 
and  audit  guidelines  are  adequate  to  pre- 
clude the  reimbursement  of  costs  specifically 
identifiable  with  lobbying  activities." 

But  some  DCAA  officials  say  that  without 
a  specific  principle,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
many  of  the  lobbying  costs  they  question 
will  be  upheld  In  negotiations  when  con- 
tractors and  Pentagon  contracting  officers 
discuss  the  bills. 

Williams  suggested  that  if  Proxmire  want- 
ed a  principle  so  badly,  he  should  legislate 
one. 

"Why  doesn't  he  (Proxmire)  pass  legisla- 
tion?" asks  Dale  Babione,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  contracts  and  systems  acquisition  at 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who  Is  now  di- 
rector of  government  business  relations  for 
the  Boeing  Company.  Babione,  by  the  way, 
was  involved  in  the  discussion  over  develop- 
inij  a  lobbying  cost  principle. 

Concludes  Babione,  "Because  he  can't  get 
anyone  to  agree  with  him.  The  fact  that 
somebody  feels  strongly  about  something 
doesn't  make  it  so.  It  just  means  he  feels 
strongly  about  it.  This  is  a  democratic  coun- 
try, and  if  everyone  feels  the  law  should  be 
changed,  then  why  don't  they  change  It?" 

THE   LOOPHOLE-RIDDEN    LAW 

While  there  may  have  been  no  attempt  to 
pass  legislation  outlawing  lobbying  costs 
charged  to  government  contracts,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  1946  lobby  disclosure  law. 

Both  contractors  and  government  officials 
have  said  that  they  base  their  definition  of 
lobbying  on  the  1946  law  which  they  Inter- 
pret as  saying  a  person  or  company  does  not 
have  to  register  imless  their  "principal  pur- 
pose" is  to  lobby. 

Apparently  applying  that  rule  of  thumb  in 
1974-75.  only  three  of  the  companies  had 
any  registered  lobbyists  or  expenditures: 
Boeing  ($33,840.85).  Lockheed  ($63,765); 
Rockwell  ($1,745.25).  Yet  DCAA  auditors 
questioned  many  times  more  than  those 
amounts  as  probable  lobbying  costs.  (A  spot 
check  of  1980  disclosure  forms  by  these  com- 
panies show  no  significant  Improvement  in 
reporting.) 

During  the  Boeing  audit,  the  DCAA  ques- 
tioned the  salaries  and  benefits  of  five  cor- 
porate employees  whom  the  auditors  felt 
were  involved  in  lobbying.  Jn  fact,  the  audi- 
tors said  two  of  the  employees  told  them 
that  "100  percent  of  their  work  is  spent  on 
lobbying,  either  talking  directly  to  congress- 
men or  their  staffs  or  obtaining  Information 
to  support  company  positions." 

Boeing,  however,  vigorously  disagreed. 
Peter  Bush,  a  spokesman  for  Boeing,  says 
the  two  employees  say  they  couldn't  possibly 
have  told  the  auditors  they  spent  most  of 
their  time  lobbying. 

As  evidence.  Bush  says,  the  lobbying  re- 
ports these  employees  filed  with  Congress 
under  the  1946  lobbying  law  "show  only  5  to 
10  percent  of  their  time"  was  spent  lobbying. 
"Look  at  their  lobbying  reports?"  says  Gor- 
don Adams  in  astonishment.  "That's  an  an- 
swer? You've  got  to  be  kiddln(^. 

"Sure,  given  a  statute  that  is  riddled  like 
Swiss  cheese,  it's  very  easy  for  someone  to 
waltz  down  there  and  say  that  they  spent 
five  percent  of  their  time  lobbying.  Who's 
going  to  follow  that  up?  Who  audits  that 
claim?  Nobody." 

The  defense  industry,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  one  which  Interprets  the  lobby 
disclosure  law  narrowly.  Because  there  are 
numerous  loopholes,  and  no  enforcement  of 
the  law,  thousands  of  lobbyists  are  not  regis- 


tered and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
.spent  on  lobbying  are  not  reported. 

In  bis  analysis  of  the  politics  of  defense 
contracting,  Adams  not  surprisingly  con- 
cludes that  one  of  the  steps  that  needs  to  be 
taken  to  "pry  open  the  iron  triangle  of  de- 
fense policy  and  weapons  procurement"  is 
reforming  the  loophole-ridden  lobby  disclo- 
sure act.  Common  Cause  has  worked  for 
years  for  a  more  comprehensive  law. 

Why  Is  a  stronger  law  needed?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  the  public  whether 
the  defense  or  any  other  Industry  spends 
$5  or  $5  million  lobbying?  After  all,  lobbying 
Is  perfectly  legal.  What  difference  does  it 
make  whether  an  individual  spends  all  of  his 
time  or  part  of  his  time  lobbying? 

Says  Adams,  "I  think  the  most  convincing 
argument  for  revision  is  that  the  public  has 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  activities  of 
special  interests  in  Washington.  And  current 
disclosure  and  reporting  requirements  give 
them  no  way  to  even  begin  to  guess  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort.  The  closest  we  can 
get  are  those  DCAA  audits. 

"My  hunch  is  that  corporations  and  trade 
associations  related  to  industry  have  massive 
resources  that  they  can  bring  to  bear  (on 
the  political  process)  which  far  outweigh 
those  of  smaller  special  interests  or  those 
of  the  public  at  large  to  present  their  cases. 
Until  we  have  that  data,  what  do  we  do? 
Throw  up  our  hands  and  say  it  doesn't  make 
a  difference?  It  obviously  makes  a  <Ufi[er- 
ence." 

AUDIT  FOLLOW  TIP 

Were  any  of  the  millions  of  dollars  of  lob- 
bying, entertainment  and  other  costs  ques- 
tioned by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
(DCAA)  eventually  paid  by  the  contractors? 

We  don't  know.  The  DCAA  acts  only  as 
a  financial  advisor  to  Etefense  Department 
contracting  officers  who  sit  down  with  the 
contractoi's  to  determine  which  of  the  ques- 
tioned costs  will  be  allowed.  The  DCAA's 
audit  findings  are  in  no  way  binding.  And. 
of  course,  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  contractors  and  the  contracting 
officers  are  not  made  public. 

But  a  study  of  the  DCAA  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO).  the  government's 
watchdog,  gives  a  clue  as  to  what  may  have 
happened.  The  GAO  pointed  out  that  the 
contracting  officers  do  not  always  use  the 
findings  of  the  DCAA  and  that  disagree- 
ments between  DCAA  and  contracting  offi- 
cers are  rarely  reported  to  higher  officials. 
The  contracting  officer  has  the  final  say. 

Moreover,  contracting  officers  rarely  report 
the  rules  of  their  negotiations  to  the  audi- 
tors, GAO  found.  Elmer  Staats,  former  comp- 
troller general  of  the  U.S.,  told  a  House  com- 
mittee hearing  that  "morale  is  low  at  DCAA. 
They  need  assurance  their  findings  will  have 
an  impact." 

The  failure  of  agencies  throughout  gov- 
ernment to  follow  up  and  resolve  audit  find- 
ings is.  In  the  words  of  one  GAO  official,  "a 
national  scandal." 

After  much  pressure,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment came  up  with  a  process  for  tracking 
the  results  of  audits,  but  did  not  include 
DCAA  audit  findings  in  that  process.  After 
pressure  from  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Tex.), 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  came  up 
with  a  proposed  plan  to  follow  up  findings 
at  DCAA.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank 
C.  Carluccl  told  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in 
July  that  the  Defense  Department  had 
drafted  a  process  for  monitoring  follow-up 
action  on  contract  audit  reports,  including 
a  provision  for  resolving  significant  differ- 
ences between  auditors  and  contracting  of- 
ficers. Carluccl  said  a  final  directive  should 
be  issued  by  the  end  of  August. 

Critics  say  there  should  be  some  check  on 
the  enormous  power  of  the  contracting  offi- 
cers who  make  final  decisions,  because  some 
feel  contracting  officers  can  become  advocates 
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of  the  weapons  they  are  responsible  for  atfd, 
therefore,  not  as  objective  as  they  might  be 
when  negotiating  contract  cost  differences. 

John  Kendig,  deputy  director  for  cost, 
pricing  and  finance  at  the  Pentagon,  says 
such  a  generalization  is  wrong  and  makes 
him  "sick." 

Other  critics  feel  the  effectiveness  of  the 
DCAA  could  be  strengthened  If  the  DOD  had 
an  Inspector  General  (IG)  as  most  other 
agencies  do. 

DOD  was  left  out  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  because  of  their  strong  objections 
to  being  included.  One  Capitol  Hill  aide  says 
DOD  was  not  included  because  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  feared  DOD's  anticipated  heavy 
lobbying  against  the  act  would  have  killed 
the  entire  act. 

But  Rep.  Brooks  does  not  give  up  easily. 
His  bill  to  institute  an  IG  at  Defense  (and 
four  other  agencies  not  covered  by  the  1978 
act)  has  passed  the  House  and  is  pending  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Defense  Department  opposed  the 
House  bill  because,  DOD  General  Counsel 
William  H.  Taft  IV  testified,  an  autonomous 
Inspector  General  "is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  hierarchial  commander,  subordinate 
relationship  that  is  at  the  heart  of  any  mili- 
tary organization  and  embodied  in  the  chain 
of  command.  These  provisions  do  not  en- 
courage the  individual  to  work  with  the 
secretary  on  his  team." 

Asked  how  strenuously  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  lobbied  against  the  House  bill, 
a  Capitol  Hill  aide  replied,  "They  have  been 
spending  only  slightly  more  time  on  this 
than  they  are  on  the  Russians.  If  they  are  as 
aggressive  about  the  Russians  as  they  are 
about  this,  then  I  guess  we  can  sleep  nights." 

In  Senate  hearings,  Taft  said  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  really  wants  an  Inspector 
General,  but  they  want  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense to  have  the  power  to  veto  "any  review 
process  or  investigation  that  the  Inspector 
General  may  initiate  which  could  jeopardize 
national  security."  The  secretary  would  have 
to  report  tlie  reasons  for  any  veto  to  Con- 
gress. The  House  bill  does  not  provide  such 
"veto  power." 

The  Defense  Department  also  opposes  in- 
cluding the  DCAA  under  the  aegis  of  an  IG 
because,  Taft  says.  DCAA's  "principal  mis- 
sion is  an  advisory  role  in  the  acquisition 
process,  not  oversight  of  DOD  operations." 

On  this  point  the  GAO  agrees  with  De- 
fense. But  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
includes  the  DCAA  within  the  purview  of 
the  IG  because  some  sponsors  felt  it  would 
give  the  DCAA  more  clout. 

To  deflect  some  of  the  heavy  criticism 
about  the  potential  for  finding  waste  in  DOD. 
the  Defense  Department  recently  created  the 
position  of  a.ssistant  to  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  review  and  oaersight.  This  office 
Is  supposed  to  advise  the  secretary  of  ways 
to  combat  waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  but  unlike 
the  IG  proposed  by  the  House,  this  position 
is  not  independent  of  the  secretary. 

CO    WINS    IX)CUMENTS   AFTER   COWIT   BATTLE 

The  audits  of  the  10  defense  contractors' 
Washington  offices  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  story,  were  obtained  by  Common  Cause 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA) .  After  the  Air  Force  refused  Common 
Cause's  1977  request  for  the  audits,  CC  went 
to  court.  The  audits  were  awarded  to  CC  in 
January  of  this  year. 

In  court,  the  Air  Force  maintained  that 
release  of  the  audits  would  cause  competi- 
tive injury  to  the  companies — in  other  words, 
rival  contractors  would  be  able  to  learn 
about  the  staffing  and  funding  of  the  com- 
panies' Washington  offices  and  somehow  use 
this  information  to  their  own  advantage. 
But  testimony  revealed  most  of  the  com- 
panies already  knew  about  the  workings  of 
their  rivals'  Washington  offices. 

Another  claim  made  was  that  the  alleged 
"mislabeling"  of  certain  contractor  expenses 


as  lobbying  and  entertainment  costs  by  the 
Defense  Contract  Auditing  Agency  (DCAA) 
would  harm  the  companies  in  the  public's 
eye  and  would  thus  diminish  their  overall 
oales,  because  adverse  public  opinion  would 
cause  Congress  to  refuse  to  appropriate  funds 
for  defense  contracts  awarded  to  these  com- 
panies. 

To  support  their  claims,  the  Air  Force  sub- 
mitted affidavits  from  high-level  officials 
from  each  of  the  10  companies.  "Since  these 
officials  were  based  all  around  the  country, 
it  would  have  proven  difficult  and  very  costly 
for  our  staff  attorneys  to  cross  examine 
them,"  says  Ellen  Block,  Common  Cause 
associate   general   counsel. 

"Instead,"  says  Block,  "we  drew  upon  the 
services  of  volunteer  lawyers  in  California, 
St.  Louis,  Seattle  and  Minneapolis  to  take 
the  depositions  of  the  companies'  witnesses. 
These  depositions  were  key  to  winning  the 
case  because  the  testimony  brought  out  on 
cross  examination  clearly  contradicted  the 
claims  made  by  the  Air  Force." 

In  making  the  case,  the  Air  Force  relied 
on  a  provision  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  which  allows  the  government  to 
withhold  business  data  only  if  its  release 
would  be  likely  to  cause  substantial  com- 
petitive injury  to  the  business  which  sup- 
plied the  data. 

During  recent  hearings  on  a  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  FOIA,  this  section  was  attacked 
by  the  business  community.  Opponents  want 
to  revise  the  law  to  prohibit  the  government 
from  releasing  any  document  that  a  com- 
pany would  not  be  willing  to  release. 

Taxpayers  Foot  B-1  Lobby  Costs 

Right  now  the  born-agaln  B-1  bomber  has 
the  blessings  of  both  President  Reagan  and 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger.  Most 
people  would  say  the  B-1  is  a  "shoo-in." 

But  the  {Mlitical  winds  change  quickly  in 
Washington,  and  just  recently  there  seem  to 
be  faint  breezes  carrying  questions  about  the 
necessity  of  the  B-1  bomber,  which  was  axed 
and  buried  by  the  Carter  administration  in 
1977  after  a  nasty  battle  in  Congress. 

If  the  Rockwell  Corp.,  the  folks  who  have 
brought  us  the  Space  Shuttle  and  who  would 
like  to  bring  us  the  B-1  bomber,  sees  the 
need,  it  could  probably  again  launch  a  grass- 
roots campaign  to  save  the  B-1 — modeled 
on  their  extensive  campaign  waged  back  in 
1974-76 — some  of   it  at   taxpayers'  expense. 

Just  exactly  how  much  of  that  B-1  lobby- 
ing campaign  was  paid  for  by  taxpayers  is 
not  known,  but  an  audit  of  Rockwell's  B-1 
Division  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  during  1974-75 
shows  Rockwell  charged  at  least  $653,400  In 
lobbying  expenses  to  government  contracts, 
all  of  which  the  Pentagon's  independent  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA)  ques- 
tioned as  inappropriate  expenses  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  foot. 

This  does  not  include  approximately  $1.5 
million  of  costs  questioned  by  DCAA  audi- 
tors when  they  audited  the  Washington  of- 
fice 1974-75  expenses  of  Rockwell  and  Collins 
Radio  Group  (a  Rockwell  subsidiary).  Those 
questioned  costs  included  some  $800,000  in 
lobbying-related  expenses  and  more  than 
$600,000  In  entertainment  expenses,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  August  issue  of  Common  Cause 
magazine. 

A  separate  audit  of  the  B-1  division  was 
obtained  by  Gordon  Adams  of  the  Council 
on  Economic  Priorities.  While  DCAA  audi- 
tors do  not  consider  lobbying  expenses  legiti- 
mate charges  to  government  contracts,  the 
Pentagon  does  not  have  a  specific  regulation 
to  prohibit  contractors  from  charging  such 
expenses.  The  auditors  can  question  the  costs 
as  "uru-easonable."  but  their  word  Is  not 
final. 

A  $10,000  study  of  the  economic  impact  of 
the  B-1  in  congressional  districts  across  the 
country — billed  to  taxpayers — was  probably 
one  of  Rockwell's  most  useful  expenses.  The 


study  reportedly  showed  Members  of  Con- 
gress which  subcontractors  in  their  districts 
were  making  parts  for  the  B-i.  Capitol  Hill 
staffers  say  Rockwell  lobbyists  and  subcon- 
tractors peddled  the  study  from  one  Hill 
otiice  to  another,  trying  to  show  Members 
the  economic  Importance  of  the  B-1  to  their 
district. 

It's  just  that  kind  of  pitch,  which  Rock- 
well reportedly  had  honed  to  a  fine  art  that 
might  worry  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  (R- 
Ariz.),  dyed-in-the-:vool  conservative,  con- 
sistent champion  of  military  spending,  re- 
tired Air  Force  reserves  general,  and  more 
recently,  a  critic  of  waste  in  defense 
spending. 

He  told  Time  magazine  that  he  worries 
about  the  political  factors  that  help  shape 
defense  spending,  'i  don't  care  how  good  or 
bad  the  equipment  or  weapons  system  Is,' 
he  says.  "The  senators  from  the  states  where 
it  is  put  together  |always|  scream  for  it." 

To  sustain*  those  kinds  of  screams,  the 
Rockwell  B-1  Division  had  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  B-i.  Here's  a  rundown 
of  some  of  the  expenses  auditors  said  the 
B-1  Division  inappropriately  charged  to  the 
taxpayers  during  1974  and  1975: 

$83,645  in  "military  relations  costs"  which 
paid  for  Rockwell  employees  to  ^eak  with 
editors,  writers  and  publishers  and  govern- 
ment and  contractor  personnel  throughout 
the  country. 

$115,895  for  "Operation  Conmion  Sense' 
and  "Keep  the  B-1  Sold."  public  relations 
programs  to  promote  the  B-1. 

$156,235  in  administrative  expenses  for  a 
director  of  program  relations  "whose  time 
appeared  to  be  spent  on  efforts  to  Influence 
B-1  legislation." 

$152,931  for  the  costs  of  presentations, 
decals,  pictures,  displays,  handouts  and  so 
forth. 

$42,708  of  costs  associated  with  several 
films,  which  the  auditors  believed  "were 
made  and  shown  in  attempts  to  develop 
positive  support  for  the  B-1  and  other  de- 
fense programs." 

$36,399  for  a  speakers'  bureau  "which  pro- 
vides to  Rockwell  employees  a  basic  speakers' 
package  that  appears  to  attempt  to  influence 
public  opinion  for  the  B-1  program." 

$8,816  for  costs  associated  with  briefings 
and  presentations  made  at  or  to  Air  Force 
Association  symposiums.  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand conferences,  a  Thunderblrd  reunion, 
the  Society  of  Experimental  Test  Pilots,  the 
^ir  Force  Association  Convention,  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  Bomb/Navigation 
Competition  and  more. 

The  B-1  Division  audit  report,  done  at  the 
request  of  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls). 
was  preliminary.  Which  of  these  expenses 
were  eventually  paid  for  by  taxpayers  after 
negotiations  with  Rockwell  is  not  known. — 
Florence  Graves. 

Common  Cattse, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  30, 1981. 
Hon.  David  Prtor, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  b.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pryor:  Common  Cause 
strongly  supports  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  defense  appropriation  bill  (HJl.  4995) 
for  fiscal  year  1982  to  prohibit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  certain  lob- 
bying costs  of  defense  contractors. 

This  is  an  area  In  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  make  cuts  in  spending  with 
absolutely  no  harm  being  done  to  the  quality 
of  the  present  or  future  defense  of  this  na- 
tion. Government  payment  of  contractor 
lobbying  costs  is  wrong  on  two  counts:  one, 
there  is  no  reason  for  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
defense  contractors'  lobbying:  two,  at  a  time 
of  unprecedented  cuts  in  government  pro- 
grams, there  is  no  justification  for  continu- 
ing to  pay  costs  which  do  not  enhance  de- 
fense capability  but  only  add  to  contractor 
profit  margins  without  merit. 
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In  Its  September  Issue.  Common  Cause 
MaKA/ine  outlined  one  portion  of  the  unjus- 
tinable  reimbursement  of  defense  contrac- 
tors' lobbying  costs.  The  audits  of  only  10 
major  defense  contractors'  Washington  offices 
covering  the  years  1974  and  1975  revealed  a 
total  of  more  than  $2  million  In  lobbylng- 
related  costs  qiicstloned  by  the  auditors.  And 
that  Is  Just  the  tip  or  the  Iceberg.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  defense  contractors.  67  of  the 
top  100  have  WashlnKton  offices  This  $2  mil- 
lion does  not  oven  Include  other  expenses 
which  the  contractors  originally  charged,  but 
voluntarily  deleted  during  the  audit  negotia- 
tions Furthermore,  all  the  totals  are  un- 
doubtedly higher,  but  auditors  repeatedly 
.said  that  most  of  the  cf)nlrBctors  refused  to 
let  them  see  the  proper  records  to  verify  the 
costs 

The  Defense  Department  Is  currently  con- 
sidering adopting  guidelines  on  lobbying  ex- 
pen.ses  Past  attempts  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, however,  have  failed  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  Industry  representatives.  Passage 
of  your  amendment  would  ensure  that  con- 
tractor lobbying  costs  are  not  passed  on  to 
taxpayers. 

Debate  over  the  nation's  defense  policies 
should  Involve  fundamental  qtiestlons  of  de- 
fense strategy,  available  resources,  and  for- 
eign policy  goals.  The  fact  that  defense  con- 
tractors currently  are  able  to  receive  govern- 
ment payment  for  their  lobbying  costs  does 
not  relate  to  any  of  tho.se  Issues.  Passage  of 
your  amendment  Is  a  cost-saving  measure 
which  all  Senators  serious  about  cutting  gov- 
ernment spending  should  stipport  enthusias- 
tically. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  Wertheimek, 

President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  tackled  a  .subject  that  warms 
the  hearts  of  anyone  who  has  served  in 
any  defense  matter. 

I  am  willing  to  recommend  that  we 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  I  am 
not  certain  that  it  is  an  effective  amend- 
ment. We  do  have  existing  law  that  pro- 
hibits this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
not  only  law  that  prohibits  lobbying  of 
the  type  that  he  is  discussing  but  there 
is  another  existing  provision  that  pro- 
hibits executive  lobbying. 

I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  aware  that  no  funds  at  all 
could  be  spent  to  lobby  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  this  bill  from  any  portion  of 
the  executive  branch. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  tried, 
tried,  and  tried  to  devise  a  means  to  pro- 
hibit the  type  of  activity  that  the  Sena- 
tor Ls  addressing  with  his  amendment 
and  ways  have  been  found  to  accomplish 
the  result  in  spite  of  the  past  provisions 
that  have  become  law. 

I  know  of  no  one  on  this  side  who 
would  object  to  taking  that  amendment 
to  conference. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi but  under  the  circumstances 
again,  since  this  amendment  will  be  in 
conference  and  the  Senator  is  aware  that 
there  is  no  similar  provision  in  the  House 
bill.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  adopt  the  amendment  and 
discuss  it  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  see  if  there  Is  some  way  to  work 
out  an  effective  limit  on  charging  to  de- 
fense contracts — those  lobbying  activi- 
ties which  benefit  the  contractors. 

I  am  prepared  to  recommend  accept- 
ance of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  sincerely  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager.  I  hope  this  will 


be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
certainly  hope  our  conferees  will  press 
hard  for  this  step,  which  I  .say  once  again 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Cohen  )  be  added  to  this 
amendment  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  would  like  to  rai.se  a 
question.  This  type  of  lobbying  activity 
misht  not  be  considered  a  legitimate 
bu.sine.ss  expense  under  exi.sting  tax  laws. 
If  in  fact,  a  major  contractor  engages  in 
substantial  letterwriting  activity  or 
makes  trips  to  Wa.shington  to  speak  to 
Congressmen,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  that  is  deductible  as  a  legitimate 
business  expense  and.  if  .so.  would  there 
not  be  a  possibility  of  collecting  both 
ways.  one.  by  including  it  in  the  contract 
itself  and.  second,  by  taking  a  deduction. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  enlighten  me. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  might  explain,  the 
matter  of  taking  a  deduction  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  is  a  matter  between  that 
particular  business  and  the  IRS.  and  that 
individual's  or  that  corporation's  finan- 
cial situation  in  its  income  tax  returns  is 
a  matter  separate  from  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment. 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  stop 
these  companies  from  getting  it  both 
ways.  It  is  an  attempt.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Maine,  we  have  devised  to  keep 
those  contractors  who  do  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  charging 
the  taxpayer  with  these  costs  by  billing 
into  their  costs  the.se  lobbying  expenses, 
as  some  of  these  audit  reports  have  so 
clearly  pointed  out. 

I  once  again  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  the  perfect  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  think  it  is  an  answer  that  we  have  got 
to  try  to  come  up  with,  and  I  think  for  us 
to  basically  roll  over  and  play  dead  and 
say  the  issue  is  not  there,  would  Indicate 
that  we  are  derelict  in  our  duty.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  so  very 
pleased  that  the  Senator  has  joined  on 
as  a  cosponsor.  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  stated  that  this 
amendment  would  be  acceptable  to  him 
and  to  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  it 
would  go  to  conference  as  a  part  of  this 
bill. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Maine 
and  the  statement  of  my  friend  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  here  now.  and  I  am  prepared 
to  state  that  we  will  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  it  there,  but  it 
will  be  an  item  in  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry  I  was  away 
for  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  know  the  import 
of  the  amendment  and  I  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment   (UP  No.  719)    was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  720 

(Purpose:  To  make  available  $103,500,000 
for  procurement  of  B-707  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide for  engines  and  parts  for  KC-135  air- 
craft and  $46,800,000  for  Installation  of 
modification  kits  Into  such  aircraft) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Eagleton 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
KOBTH),  for  himself  and' Mr.  Eagleton  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
720. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  19.  Insert  "of  which  not 
less  than  $46,800,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  installation  of  modification  kits  Into 
KC-135  aircraft."  after  "$16,906,069,000.". 

On  page  24.  line  25,  before  "$344,300,000" 
in.sert  "$103,500,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  procurement  of  B-707  aircraft  to  pro- 
vide for  emjlnes  and  parts  to  re-engine  KC- 
135  aircraft,". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  get 
the  modernization  of  the  Air  Force's 
KC-135  tanker  fleet  underway  this  year 
and  save  the  taxpayers  money  at  the 
same  time. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  around  3  dozen 
KC-135  tankers  will  be  taken  out  of 
service  temporarily  for  reskinning.  The 
House  of  Representatives  wisely  recog- 
nized that  all  of  these  aircraft  could  be 
reengined  with  existing  JT3D  engines 
while  they  are  grounded  for  reskinning. 
The  House  earmarked  money  from  both 
the  Air  Force  aircraft  procurement  ac- 
count and  the  Air  Force  operation  and 
maintenance  account  for  the  trans- 
plantation of  engines  from  Boeing  707 
commercial  aircraft — which  are  being 
grounded  because  of  Federal  noise  regu- 
lations— to  the  Air  Force's  KC-135 
tankers.  My  amendment  would  make  the 
Senate  measure  agree  exactly  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

As  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee indicated  in  its  report  on  this  legis- 
lation, there  is  an  alternative  to  the 
JT3D  engine.  The  Air  Force  is  pursuing 
the  possibility  of  using  the  CPM-56  en- 
gine, a  new  engine  which  would  improve 
the  KC-135's  capabilities  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness even  more  than  the  JT3D  would. 
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But  CFM-56's  cost  more  than  five  times 
what  JT3D's  would  cost  and.  even  more 
importantly,  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  reengine 
a  substantial  number  of  the  KC-I35s 
with  CFM-56's  this  year. 

The  Hou.se,  by  earmarking  funds  for 
the  JT3D  program  this  year,  would  make 
it  possible  to  proceed  with  that  program 
and  thereby  get  some  of  the  moderniza- 
tion work  behind  us,  and,  at  the  .same 
time,  it  would  make  it  po.ssible  to  proceed 
with  the  CFM-56  program  and  put  these 
engines  to  work  for  the  Air  Force  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  for  installation. 

Like  the  Hou.se.  the  Senate  should  ap- 
prove this  approach  as  the  best  way  to 
make  every  defen.se  dollar  count. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  here  is  the  sit- 
uation with  re.spect  to  this  amendment. 
The  United  States  now  flies  tankers 
known  as  KC-135's.  and  the  tankers  are 
used  for  the  purpo.se  of  refueling  aircraft. 

The  tankers  now  bear  engines  known 
as  J-57's.  The.se  J-57  engines  are  old. 
they  are  noisy,  they  are  fuel-guzzling, 
and  it  is  universally  agreed,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  these  old  engines  must  be 
replaced. 

For  this  reason  in  both  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  appropriations  are 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
old  engines  on  the  tankers.  Both  bills 
have  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  the  engines  on  the  tankers. 

The  Senate  bill,  while  it  does  not  spec- 
ify the  precise  way  in  which  the  engines 
are  to  be  replaced.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Senate  bill  anticipates  that  the 
engines,  the  old  engines,  will  be  replaced 
by  new  engines  known  as  CPM-56's.  The 
new  engines  are  now  being  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  installation  on  the  tank- 
ers. However,  it  would  be  approximately 
late  1983  before  a  replacement  program 
would  be  underway  for  the  new  CFM- 
56's. 

The  House  bill  by  contrast,  specifies 
that  slightly  over  $150  million  of  the 
available  funds  for  replacing  the  old 
engines  would  be  earmarked  to  be  spent 
for  an  engine  known  as  the  JT3D. 
Mr.  President,  the  JT3D  is  the  engine 
which  is  now  presently  being  used  on 
707  aircraft,  commercial  707  aircraft. 
In  fact,  the  engine  that  now  is  used  to 
fly  Air  Force  1  is  the  JT3D. 

These  JT3D  engines  must  be  taken  off 
commercial  aircraft.  Why?  They  must  be 
taken  off  commercial  aircraft  because 
they  do  not  meet  the  new  Federal  noise- 
pollution  standards. 

So  they  would  just,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, be  taken  off  and  discarded. 
The  House  recognized  that,  instead  of 
just  throwing  them  away,  these  same 
JT3D  engines  could  be  used  to  be  placed 
on  the  tankers,  replacing  the  old  J-57's; 
and  that  if  that  were  done,  first  of  all, 
instead  of  waiting  until  late  1983  and 
1984  and  1985  to  suljstantially  reequip 
the  tankers,  we  could  begin  the  process 
now.  And  in  fact,  in  1982.  some  three 
dozen  airplanes  which  are  going  to  be 
overhauled  anyhow,  which  are  going  to 
be  reskinned.  as  they  say  in  the  trade, 
could  be  outfitted  in  1982  with  the  JT3D. 

Second,  the  cost  per  airplane  of  using 
the  707  engines  is  about  20  percent  per 
airplane,  about  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 


the  new  engines,  the  CFM-56's.  So  it  is  a 
.savings  of  20  percent  to  the  dollar.  20 
cents  to  the  dollar. 

Third,  and  finally,  it  is  not  as  though 
the  JT3D  is  an  old.  outmoded,  u.scless 
engine.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  engines  are  good  until  the  year 
2000.  So  they  have  a  very  substantial  u.se- 
ful  life.  They  are  being  taken  off  the  707's 
merely  to  meet  noi.se  pollution  problems. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  get  the 
show  on  the  road,  in  order  to  be^in  the 
process  of  reequipping  these  tankers  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  when  they  are 
in  for  being  reskinned.  in  any  event,  and 
in  order  to  save  about  80  percent  of  the 
cost  that  would  otherwise  go  for  new 
engines,  this  amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addre.s.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
pointed  out  on  page  87  of  our  report,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  correct.  We  do 
have  $250  million  to  reengine  and  mod- 
ernize this  KC-135  tanker.  And  the  pro- 
eram  is  designed  to  reengine  the  KC-135 
with  a  CPM-56  engine.  It  is  a  total 
tanker  modernization  program.  It  is 
going  to  provide  substantial  fuel  savings, 
increased  fuel  offload  and  some  vastly 
improved  environmental  benefits. 

Now  the  Department  has  told  us  that 
they  did  evaluate  the  program  that  is 
.supported  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  an 
interim  advantage  to  pursue  his  sugges- 
tion. 

However,  this  program  would  be  very 
•short-lived.  The  suggestion  he  makes 
would  not  increase  the  takeoff  gross 
weight  of  the  KC-135,  which  is  one  of 
the  goals.  It  would  not  meet  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  regulation 
standards  for  noise,  smoke,  and  pol- 
lution. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  the 
airlines  have  to  retire  those  engines  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  tho.se  FAA  noise, 
smoke,  and  emission  standards.  But  also 
let  me  point  out  that  they  are  not  fuel 
efficient  either.  It  is  true  that  the  mili- 
tary does  not  have  to  meet  these 
standards  yet  and  it  may  be  po.ssible  for 
the  military  to  use  the  engines  that  the 
civilian  airlines  cannot  use  because  Con- 
gress has  not  required  the  military  to 
meet  the  same  standards  as  far  as  noise, 
smoke,  and  emissions  standards  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  allow 
us  to  maintain  our  position.  This  issue 
will  be  in  conference,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  we  may  be  able  to  work  out  on  a 
short  term,  interim  basis  with  the  Hou.se. 

But  I  personally  see  no  reason  to  put 
us  in  the  position  where  we  tell  the 
civilian  airlines  that  they  cannot  use 
these  engines  which  are  in  the  707  air- 
craft because  of  EPA  and  FAA  noise, 
smoke,  and  emission  standards  which 
we  have  mandated  and  then  turn  around 
and  buv  them  for  the  military  to  have 
the  military  use  them  in  tankers. 

It  is  one  thing  tc  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  impose  the  same  standards  on 
the  military  because  of  the  necessity  of 
defense  policy;  it  is  another  thing  to 
take  action  directly  contrary  to  stand- 
ards we  have  established  and  to  allow 


the  military  to  install  a.s  a  moderniza- 
tion step  engines  which  do  not  meet 
standards  which  wt  have  imposed  upon 
them. 

Again,  let  me  point  out  that  the  JT3D 
is  only  a  limited  sy.stem  of  moderniza- 
tion. It  would  not  be  a  new  system.  We 
would  be  instaili^ife  used  equipment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  look  at  our 
report  and  see  that  we  have  dealt  with 
this  fully.  We  want  to  have  the  Air  Force 
follow  the  direction.'  of  Congress.  We 
gave  the  Air  Force  the  direction  to  go 
into  long  leadtime  materials  and  tool 
up  to  replace  the  engines  on  the  KC-135 
tanker  to  re-engine;  and  we  have  the 
new  CFM-56  engines  which  will  bring 
about  a  total  modernization  of  that 
tanker. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  support  the  concept 
of  using  these  used  engines  or  retooled 
engines  in  a  modernization  program. 
And  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
committee  in  opposing  this  concept. 

Now.  again,  I  cay  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  we  kno'v  that  in  conference  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  House 
on  this  matter  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  will  be  an  interim  measure  worked 
out  here  with  the  House  as  far  as  using 
some  of  those  engines.  But  we  just  can- 
not see  recommcnriinp  to  the  Senate  an 
abandonment  of  the  CFM-56  program  m 
order  to  earmark  the  funds  he  wishes  to 
earmark  for  this  piocram. 

The  CFM-56  should  be  our  priority  in 
this  measure  and.  above  all.  we  should 
attempt  to  live  with  our  owti  standards. 
We  mandated  the  standards  of  the 
civilian  airlines  r.nc  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
.son  to  let  the  military  go  backward  and 
do  what  we  have  told  the  civilian  air- 
lines they  must  abandon. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    721 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
721. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

Rexoli^ed,  That  Congress  remains  concerned 
about  the  rapidly  escalating  cost  of  the 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  programs 
that  have  not  yet  been  adequately  justified 
by  the  Administration. 

Congress  directed  the  Administration  as 
part  of  the  Conference  Report  to  the  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
(H.  Rept.  No.  97-124)   to  provide  studies  of: 

The  long-range  costs  of  the  modernization 
program; 

A  country-by-country  report  from  our 
NATO  allies  with  respect  to  their  official 
views  on  that  long-range  program; 

An  overview  of  the  mission-oriented  re- 
quirements for  the  various  binary  weapons; 
and 

An  arms  control  impact  study  of  the  mis- 
sion-oriented requirements. 
This  Information  has  yet  to  be  supplied  to 
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Congress.  The  Congress  reamrms  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supplemental  Conference  Re- 
port as  adopted  earlier  this  year  by  Congress. 
Funding  for  binary  weapons  In  this  year's 
appropriation  Is  not  production  or  construc- 
tion-oriented, but  rather  limited  strictly  to 
research  and  development.  Therefore,  these 
requirements  do  not  apply  to  funding  pro- 
vided In  thl2  Act.  The  Congress  views  sucn 
requirements  with  the  utmost  concern  and 
seriousness,  and  fully  expects  them  to  be  ful- 
filled prior  to  any  future  request  for  produc- 
tion or  construction-oriented  binary  weapons 
funding. 

Congress  also  urges  the  Administration  to 
resume  as  rapidly  as  possible  negotiations 
with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  prohibit  the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  vital  to  enhance  United  States 
national  security  and  achieve  budgetary 
stability. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
really  a  foUowup  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  fiscal  1981.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 
As  you  will  recall,  in  that  conference 
report  what  we  suggested  and  what  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  was  that  the  Con- 
gress be  provided  with  long-range  costs 
for  the  modernization  program  of  the 
weapons  system ;  that  we  have  a  country - 
by-country  report  from  our  NATO  allies 
With  respect  to  their  official  views  on 
that  long-range  program;  an  overview  of 
the  mission-oriented  requirements  for 
the  various  binary  weapons ;  and  an  arms 
control  impact  study  of  the  mission- 
oriented  requirements. 

Basically.  Mr.  President,  this  material 
that  we  are  asking  for  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  It  has  only  to  do  with  coa- 
struction  and  production. 

The  money  in  this  bill  has  only  to  do 
with  the  research  and  development.  So 
it  does  not  in  any  way  impact  upon  the 
money  in  this  bill  but.  rather,  it  is  a 
restatement  of  our  expectation  that  such 
information  shall  be  furnished  the  Con- 
gress before  we  move  that  program  to 
the  point  of  production  and  construc- 
tion. 

As  I  say.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  staff 
person  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to 
this  being  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  want  to  endorse  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  approve  of  the  resolution  and  I  hope 
we  can  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  hLs  endorsement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  dealing  with  the 
subject  the  Senator  has  discussed  with 
both  me  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  it  will  take 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the  Dan- 
forth  amendment,  which  is  pending. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to   temporarily  set 

aside   the  amendment  of   the  Senator 

from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  lUP  No.  721)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Danforth 
amendment  is  back  before  the  Senate 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.   720 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  had  an  interesting  experience 
some  weeks  ago  when  he  was  permitted 
to  board  a  KC-135  tanker  making  a 
takeoff  run  from  the  Air  Force  base  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  say  it  was 
interesting;  it  was  also  exciting  in  that 
one  began  to  wonder  as  the  far  end  of 
the  runway  came  rushing  into  sight 
whether  this  airplane  would  get  off  the 
ground  or  not.  Of  course,  it  did,  but  they 
plan  those  takeofif  runs  with  a  very  thin 
margin  for  error. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  not  a  single  strategic 
Air  Force  base  today  at  which  KC-135's 
are  based  which  can  handle  a  fully  load- 
ed KC-135  on  takeoff.  All  of  them  must 
be  restricted  in  weight  in  order  to  be 
airborne  before  they  run  out  of  runway. 
At  long  last,  we  seem  to  be  moving 
forward  with  a  program  to  reengine 
these  KC-135  tankers.  A  number  of  en- 
gines have  been  considered  by  the  Air 
Force,  principally  the  CFM-56  and  the 
JT3D. 

The  Air  Force  has  selected  the  CPM- 
56. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  essentially  agreed  with  that  se- 
lection and  has  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  although  it  leaves  the  final 
choice  in  the  end  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  my  key  point  is  aircraft 
performance.  As  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri correctly  pointed  out,  the  JT3D  is 
a  fine  engine,  good  enough  to  be  used  on 
Air  Force  One  and  other  VIP  aircraft. 
That  is  certainly  true.  It  is  a  fine  and 
safe  engine.  But  the  fact  is  that  those 
aircraft  do  not  carry  the  huge  loads  of 
fuel  which  these  KC-135  aircraft  must 
carry. 

The  key  point  is  performance.  They 
can  reengine  the  KC-135's  with  the  15- 
year-old  JT3D  engines.  Some  25  percent 
of  the  SAC  bases  will  then  be  capable  of 
taking  off  fully  loaded  KC-135's. 

If  we  choose  instead  the  CFM-56, 
which  the  Air  Force  wants,  every  SAC 
base  will  be  capable  of  launching  a  fully 
loaded  KC-135  tanker.  It  is  a  goal  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  key  issue  is  performance  of  the 
JT3D. 


The  takeoff  run  would  be  much  great- 
er for  the  KC-135  with  the  old  JTSD's, 
much  greater  than  with  the  CPM-56. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  perform- 
ance which  are  important;  noise,  pol- 
lution, and  fuel  efficiency.  Again,  the 
JT3D  engine  falls  far  short  of  the  CFM- 
56.  The  JT3D  is  an  old  engine,  an  old 
design.  It  is  noisy.  It  is  dirty.  It  Is  not 
fuel  efficient. 

The  CFM-56  is  also  less  expensive  to 
maintain,  an  estimated  $26  per  effective 
flight  hour  versus  $45  per  effective  flight 
hour  for  the  JT3D.  So  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  just  not  any  ar- 
gument for  reengining  the  KC-135  with 
the  15-year-old  JT3D  engines  which  the 
airlines  are  eager  to  get  rid  of,  for  good 
reason.  They  are  undesirable  engines 
today. 

Here  is  an  interesting  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent :  What  kind  of  engines  do  you  sup- 
pose the  airlines  are  going  to  use  as  re- 
placement for  the  JT3D  engines  which 
they  would  love  to  unload  on  the  unwill- 
ing Air  Force?  It  is  the  CFM-56,  precise- 
ly the  engine  the  Air  Force  wants  and 
needs. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  all  due  respect  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri — certainly,  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  its  interests  deserve 
representation  in  this  body,  and  that 
State  and  its  citizens  are  admirably 
represented — to  support  the  CFM-56. 
Others  of  us  are  parochially  interested, 
too.  I  have  a  SAC  base  in  my  State.  The 
residents  in  that  State  are  eagerly  look- 
ing forward  to  more  quiet  and  restful 
nights  with  the  CFM-56  engines  coming 
along.  They  feel  the  aircraft  thunder- 
ing overhead  at  low  altitude  barely  mak- 
ing it  off  the  end  of  the  runway  with  the 
JT3D  engines. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  close  by  saying 
that  there  are  few  issues — I  guess  there 
is  not  another  issue  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  more  famil- 
iar and  better  qualified  to  advise  his  col- 
leagues than  the  matter  of  aviation  and 
aircraft.  It  would  just  be  a  step  back- 
ward, really,  to  try  to  modernize  what 
is  getting  to  be  an  old  aircraft  by  put- 
ting on  15-year-old  engines  when  we 
have  much  better,  quieter,  more  eCacient, 
cleaner  and,  in  every  respect,  more  capa- 
ble engines  available  to  us,  which  the 
Air  Force  wants  and  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  represent  the  kind  of  increase 
and  improvement  in  performance  which 
is  so  badly  needed  by  not  only  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  but  by  the  other 
users  of  the  tanker  fieet. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  those  tankers  are  used  not 
only  for  refueling  bombers  but  for  re- 
fueling transports  as  well.  Their  stra- 
tegic capability  today  is  very  limited.  We 
would  be  severely  hard  pressed  to  rein- 
force our  troops  in  Europe  or  the  Mid- 
dle East  if  we  were  called  upon  to  do 
it  on  any  significant  scale  today. 

We  have  to  increase  our  capability. 
One  KC-135,  reengined  with  the  CFM-56, 
is  the  equal  of  four,  according  to  statis- 
tics, KC-135's  reengined  with  the  JT3D 
engine. 

The  case  seems  pretty  clear  to  this 
Senator,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  debate  this  issue 
much  longer.  It  does  appear  that  it  will 
require  a  roUcall  vote.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  clerk  calls  the  roll,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  point  or  two  of  clarification. 

First,  this  has  been  debated  as  though 
the  JT3D,  which  is  the  707  engine,  the 
existing  engine,  would  be  to  bump  the 
CFM-56.  It  has  been  debated  as  though 
it  is  an  either/or  proposition:  Either  we 
install  the  707  engine,  the  existing  en- 
gine, and  scrap  the  CFM-56,  or  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  CFM-56  and  forget  about 
the  JT3D,  the  707  engine.  That  is  not 
the  case  that  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  case  that  is  before  the  Senate  is, 
can  we  proceed  with  the  CFM-56?  No 
one  has  stated  that  we  should  do  other- 
wise. Proceed  to  develop  it,  use  it  where 
necessary,  but.  where  possible,  proceed 
at  an  early  date  to  install  the  JT3D, 
which  is  now  available — these  engines 
are  being  taken  off  the  707 — and  put 
them  on  the  tankers.  So  it  would  not 
totally  replace  the  tanker  fleet.  Nobody 
has  suggested  that. 

In  fact,  for  the  1982  fiscal  year  appro- 
priations, it  would  earmark  a  little  over 
half  of  the  appropriations  for  refitting 
the  tankers,  not  all  of  them. 

The  issue  is,  Mr.  President,  can  we  get 
on  with  the  job  now  and  can  we  begin 
doing  that  job,  and  for  every  plane  that 
we  do  it  on  with  the  707  engine,  we  will 
do  it  at  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  using 
the  moie  expensive  CFM-56. 

With  respect  to  noise,  clearly,  there  is 
a  de  minimis  rule.  The  same  noise  re- 
quirements that  pertain  nationwide  to 
all  of  the  commercial  air  transportation 
in  the  country  do  not  apply  to  the  rela- 
tively small  tanker  fleet.  So,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  taking  these  off  of  the  large  com- 
mercial fleet,  can  we  not  make  use  of 
some  of  these  engines,  and  can  we  not 
begin  doing  so  now? 

Of  the  three  engines  that  are  around, 
the  old  engines  that  are  being  taken  off 
and  the  JT3D,  which  is  the  707  engine, 
and  the  new  CFM-56,  clearly,  the  noisiest 
is  the  existing  engine.  So,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  soon- 
er we  get  on  with  the  job  of  replacing 
those  old  noisy  engines,  the  better  they 
will  sleep  at  night.  I  say  let  us  get  on  with 
the  job  now. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
reason  which  is  beyond  all  others  for 
using  the  available  equipment  which 
would  otherwise  be  scrapped.  It  is  this: 
We  have  budget  problems  in  this  coun- 
try and  many  people  have  looked  to  the 
military.  Many  people  have  said : 

Can't  the  military  give  something?  Can't 
the  Pentagon  give  something,  a  little  sav- 
ing here  and  there?  We  do  not  ask  that  you 
scrap  the  whole  Pentagon,  but  are  there  not 
a  few  places  where  prudence  can  save  a  few 
dollars  for  the  Treasury,  a  few  dollars  for 
the  taxpayer? 


Here  is  a  case  where,  on  a  selective 
basis,  we  could  proceed  with  engines 
which  otherwise  would  be  scrapped  and 
we  could  do  so  at  20  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  engines.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  here  is  a  chance  to  prove 
that  we  can  use  a  cost-effective  method 
of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  we  can  do  so  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  economy  and  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abd- 
NOR),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER) .  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnor)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rie- 
GLE),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNCAS)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  smnounced — yeas  16, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  429  Leg.] 
YEAS— 16 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Bosch  wltz 

Dole 

Presslcr 

Bradley 

Eagleton 

Both 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Welckor 

Oohen 

Lugar 

WlUlams 

Danforth 

Mitchell 

Dodd 

Pell 

NAYS— 65 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

NIrkles 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Grassley 

packwood 

Boren 

Hart 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Rudman 

Cannon 

HoUings 

Sarbcmes 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

D'Amalo 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

DeCouclnl 

Kasten 

Specter 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Stexmls 

Domenicl 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Symms 

East 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Exon 

MatUnely 

Tower 

Ford 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Gam 

Moynihan 

Warner 

Abdnor 

Heflin 

Metzenbaum 

.Andrews 

Huddleston 

MurJcowski 

Bentsen 
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So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  720)  was 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  an 
amendment  now.  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  wants  20  minutes  to 
discuss  his  amendment  dealing  with  the 
KC-10's.  It  will  be  my  intention  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  unless  he  has  some  ob- 
jection, I  would  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fresitlent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  order  a  roll- 
call vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  withhold  for 
just  a  minute.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  that  have  developed 
here.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  be 
prepared  to  agree  to  a  time  limit.  How 
much  would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  need  15  minutes,  so  what- 
ever you  need  add  onto  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
agreement  of  30  minutes  on  the  Senator's 
amendment,  and  it  would  be  the  first 
item  on  the  agenda  tomorrow  and  be 
voted  on  at  the  end  of  the  30  minutes 
beginning  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  a  notation  on 
behalf  of  two  other  Senators.  I  regret  to 
say,  that  prevents  me  from  doing  this.  I 
encouraged  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er to  make  this  request  and  I  am  some- 
what embarrassed.  But  now  I  find  two 
other  Senators  have  requested  to  be  con- 
sulted before  any  agreement  in  this  re- 
spect is  entered  into. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  we  do  it  this 
way?  Could  we  allow  the  Senator  Imca. 
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Michigan  to  lay  down  his  amendment.  It 
will  be  the  first  amendment  on  tomorrow, 
and  I  can  state  that  the  two  of  us  can 
end  the  discussion  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  sounds  to  me  like 
the  best  way  to  do  it.  I  will  ask  him  to 
obtain  recognition  to  do  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  the  Senator  intro- 
duced his  amendment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  send  it  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Before  the  Senator  does 
that,  may  I  say,  if  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  agreeable,  that  I  will  announce 
there  will  be  no  more  record  votes.  I\lr. 
President,  there  will  be  no  more  record 
votes  tonight. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  722 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 

No.  638.) 

(Purpose:  To  add  funds  to  procure  four  addi- 
tional KC-lOA  tanker/cargo  aircraft  In  fis- 
cal 1982) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 

of    Senators   Hollings,    Nunn,   Pryor, 

ExoN.  and  myself,  I  send  an  amendment 

to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan   (Mr.  Levin). 

for  himself  and  others  proposes  an  unprlnted 

amendment  numbered  722: 

On  page  24,  line  20,  strike  out  the  figure 

$14,044,298.(K)0  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

following:  ••»14.266,298.000". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  now  un- 
derstand that  there  is  an  agreement  that 
we  have  this  debate  and  it  be  limited  to 
a  half  hour  and  that  it  begin  in  the 
morning,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

CHEMICAL   AND    BIOLOGICAL    WARFARE    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  reflect  my  concerns 
about  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
adopted  earlier  this  evening  without  a 
record  vote  or  even  a  simple  voice  vote. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  consulted  in  ad- 
vance about  this  resolution  because,  had 
such  an  opportunity  been  available.  I 
would  have  attempted  to  correct  several 
errors  of  fact  that  are  contained  therein. 

First,  I  believe  the  administration  has 
adequately  justified  the  requests  that 
have  been  made  for  funds  needed  to 
restore  credibility  to  our  chemical  deter- 
rent. If  anything,  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving our  ability  to  protect  our  forces 
against  chemical  attacks,  and,  if  re- 
quired, of  responding  in  kind  against 
such  attacks,  has  become  more  obvious 
than  ever  before  in  the  light  of  recent 
indications  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-proxy 
use  of  these  weapons  in  nations  of  the 
Third  World.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  emphasizes  this  point. 

Second,  the  resolution  states  that  the 
items  specifically  requested  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental  appropriations  bill — upon 
which  further  funding  for  chemical  war- 
fare preparedness  was  made  contin- 
gent— have  not  been  received  by  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  two  items  specif- 
ically identified  as  being  required  have 
been    received    by    the   Congress.   The 


"overview  of  the  mission-oriented  re- 
quirements for  the  various  binary  weap- 
ons" and  "an  arms  control  impact  study 
of  such  requirements"  were  provided  to 
the  Congress  on  the  16th  and  the  18th 
of  November  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  urging,  as  did  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  that  the  funds 
sought  by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  be 
appropriated  by  the  full  Senate. 

I  believe  that  this  legislative  history  is 
of  crucial  importance  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  context  in  which  this 
resolution  was  considered  and  adopted.  I 
hope  that  it  will  inform  the  deliberations 
of  the  conferees  as  they  consider  this 
issue. 

The  letters  follow : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  As  the  Senate  prepares  to  con- 
sider recommendations  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  FY  1982  Defense 
Budget,  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press formally  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Administration  on  the 
urgent  need  for  funds  to  support  chemical 
warfare  programs. 

The  U.S.  objective  In  this  area  Is  to  deter 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  against  U.S. 
or  allied  forces:  however,  our  current  capa- 
bility to  meet  this  objective  falls  far  short 
of  requirements.  The  Soviets  possess  the 
world's  most  formidable  capability  to  wage 
chemical  warfare.  The  recent  hard  evidence 
of  mycotoxln  use  In  Laos  and  Kampuchea 
adds  Impetus  to  the  need  to  address  now  the 
effects  of  years  of  neglect  wtalle  the  Soviets 
were  expanding  their  capabilities. 

A  credible  deterrent  requires  both  the  de- 
fensive capability  to  survive  a  toxic  attack 
and  continue  operations  and  the  ability  to 
retaliate  with  chemical  weapons  to  force 
the  enemy  Into  his  protective  equipment, 
thereby  negating  any  major  advantages  to 
him  from  chemical  use. 

Furthermore,  our  chemical  warfare  pro- 
grams must  Ije  strengthened  If  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ever  to  be  motivated  to  accept  a 
genuine  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  fully  support  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee markup  for  chemical  warfare  funds. 
The  full  amount  Is  urgently  needed  now  to 
redress  the  current  imbalance  between  U.S. 
and  Soviet  capabilities  in  this  critical  mis- 
sion area,  and  I  urge  you  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt to  undercut  or  reduce  the  funding  for 
this  vital  area  as  reported  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 

The  Secretary  op  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  May  of  this  year 
I  wrote  to  Senator  Tower  concerning  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  maintain- 
ing a  credible  and  effective  chemical  weap- 
ons deterrent.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
reaffirm  my  strong  support  for  the  chemical 
weapons  deterrence  programs  contained  In 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  which  Is  now 
being  considered  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  maintain 
its  significant  capability  In  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  extensive  resources  have  been  de- 


voted by  the  Soviet  Union  to  ensure  Its  forces 
are  capable  of  operating  In  a  chemical  war- 
fare environment.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  taken  no  new  steps  since  1969  and 
Its  chemical  weapons  deterrent  Is  In  danger 
of  losing  Its  credibility. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  take  action 
to  ensure  this  does  not  occur,  and  thus  urge 
approval  of  the  relevant  programs  contained 
in  the  defense  appropriations  bill.  Please  let 
me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Alexander  M.  Haic,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
matter  to  take  up  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  we  can 
dispense  with  quickly.  On  page  86  of  the 
committee's  report,  $109.5  million  is 
earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  eight  C- 
130  aircraft,  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Would  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Stevens,  confirm  my  understanding  that 
these  aircraft  are  intended  for  use  by  the 
Air  National  Guard  and  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  inventory  of  the  Active  Air 
Force. 

I  believe  that  the  history  of  the  author- 
ization, and  the  discussions  leading  up 
to  the  inclusion  of  this  money  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  in- 
dicates that  these  C-130H's  are  needed 
urgently  by  the  Air  National  Guard. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct.  The  additional  eight 
C-130H  aircraft  to  be  purchased  are  in- 
tended for  the  Air  National  Guard. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  during  which  Senators 
may  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  THE  FIREFIGHTERS 
WHO  FOUGHT  THE  RECENT  FIRE 
IN  L-yNN,  MASS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senator  Tsongas  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  commending  the 
firefighters  who  fought  the  recent  fire  In 
Lynn,  Mass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KENNED'y.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  Thanksgiving  break,  tragedy  struck 
the  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.  One  of  the  worst 
fires  in  our  region's  history  devastated 
a  half-mile  area  of  the  city,  destroying 
17  buildings  and  seriously  damaging  9 
others.  Thousands  were  evacuated  as 
their  homes  and  apartments  were 
destroyed. 

The  fire  would  have  been  even  more 


serious  however,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
effort  of  the  600  firefighters  who  fought 
the  blaze  for  2  days.  Led  by  the  Lyrm 
Fire  Department,  firefighters  from  com- 
munities all  across  Massachusetts  and 
two  other  New  England  States  brought 
the  fire  under  control  and  prevented 
further  loss  to  the  city.  And  because  of 
their  extraordinary  efforts,  there  were 
no  major  injuries  or  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
with  Senator  Tsongas  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  commend  the  firefighters  who 
battled  bravely  and  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  safety  to  protect  the  people  of  Lynn. 
I  hope  that  the  full  Senate  will  go  on 
record  in  expressing  gratitude  for  their 
heroic  effort. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  248)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  248 

Whereas  on  Saturday.  November  28,  1981, 
the  city  of  Lynn.  Massachusetts,  suffered  one 
of  the  worst  fires  in  New  England's  history; 

Whereas  approximately  600  firefighters 
from  95  communities  from  three  New  Eng- 
land states  battled  the  fire  for  two  full  days; 

Whereas  thousands  of  elderly  citizens  were 
evacuated  from  the  fire  area  without  loss  of 
life  or  major  injury; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  United 
States  Senate  that  we  Join  In  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  to  Lynn  Mayor  Antonio 
Marino,  Lynn  Fire  Chief.  Joe  Scanlon  and 
the  600  firefighters  who  Joined  in  this  heroic 
act  of  service  to  the  people  of  Lynn.  Massa- 
chusetts. 


NO  WARMONGERS  HERE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  made  a  statement  on  this 
Nation's  nuclear  policy  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  his  position  toward  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  their  use.  He  made  this  state- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  steady  stream  of 
accusations  that  his  administration  is 
leading  us  toward  a  renewal  of  the  arms 
race  and,  according  to  some  of  his  crit- 
ics, the  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  In 
short,  this  administration  has  been  ac- 
cused of  saber  rattling,  bellicose  rhetoric, 
and  warmongering. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  was  on  the  cam- 
paign trail  he  promised  the  American 
people  he  would  return  us  to  the  posi- 
tion of  deliberative  strength.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  task  he  has  been  re- 
quired to  request  increases  in  our  defense 
spending  levels.  He  had  to  reverse  a  trend 
which  had  brought  our  military  posture 
to  one  of  a  force  ill-equipped,  underman- 
ned, and  unprepared  to  meet  the  mis- 
sions it  was  tasked  to  accomplish. 

A  classic  example  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  issue  of  theater  level  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  a  recently  released  report  on  this 
issue  Dr.  Jeffrey  Record  writes: 

In  sum,  the  declared  functions  of  NATO's 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  are:  (1)  to  deter  a 
Soviet  first  use  of  TNW;  (2)  to  provide  a 
hedge  against  the  possible  failure  of  NATO's 
conventional  defenses  in  the  face  of  a  major 
nonnuclear  Warsaw  Pact  attack;  and  (3)  to 


provide  a  credible  escalatory  link  to  the  pos- 
sible Invocation  of  U.S.  strategic  forces."  ■ 

Over  the  years  we  have  lost  the  capa- 
bility to  fulfill  any  one  of  these  functions 
and  as  a  result  the  NATO  ministers  met 
in  December  of  1979  and  issued  a  com- 
munique which  called  for  a  thorough 
modernization  of  our  theater  nuclear 
force. 

The  issue  of  theater  nuclear  force 
(TNF)  modernization  is  receiving  quite 
a  bit  of  attention  in  the  media  these 
days.  In  Europe  we  have  seen  large  dem- 
onstrations against  the  program  in 
cities  such  as  Bonn,  London,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, and  Rome.  In  all  cases  the  demon- 
strators claim  to  be  the  "party  of  peace  " 
and  want  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  spiraliiig 
arms  race.  In  conversations  I  have  had 
with  various  political  leaders  of  Europe 
they  also  espouse  a  policy  of  peace,  yet 
they  are  pragmatic  enough  to  realize 
that  we  cannot  achieve  peace  If  we  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  growing  Soviet 
threat  in  central  Europe. 

EarUer  this  month  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  gave  an  interview  with 
the  German  magazine  Der  Spiegel  in 
which  he  claimed  to  be  amazed  at  the 
rearmament  program  in  the  West  when 
any  student  of  the  subject  could  see  that 
the  balance  now  present  in  Europe 
clearly  favored  the  West.  For  the  first 
time  he  was  willing  to  disclose  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
in  Europe,  a  number  that  I  have  no  doubt 
could  be  inspected  with  a  little  more 
clarity,  and  stated: 

When  almost  600  additional  missiles  are 
stationed  in  Western  Europe,  NATO  will 
achieve  a  superiority  of  one  and  a  half  times 
In  the  number  of  delivery  systems  and  about 
two  times  In  the  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. Is  It  perhaps  not  obvious  that  It 
thereby  could  come  to  a  significant  disturb- 
ance of  the  existing  ^approximate  balance 
(considering  all  factors)  and  that  a  serious 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Its  allies  would  arise? 

This  statement  is  typical  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  put  out  by  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  past  year  in  its  at- 
tempt to  arouse  public  opposition  to  the 
decision  by  the  NATO  ministers  to  deploy 
an  upgraded  Pershing  missile  along 
with  groimd-launched  cruise  missiles 
(GLCM).  The  Soviet  press  and  its  sup- 
porters in  Europe  claim  that  Soviet  pol- 
icies in  the  realm  of  nuclear  armament 
are  only  reactionary  to  the  aggressive 
policies  of  the  West,  particularly  the 
United  States.  They  try  to  portray  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  peace-loving  nation 
that  only  seeks  harmony  within  Europe. 
The  surprising  aspect  of  all  this  is  how 
many  people  seem  to  buy  this  convoluted 
logic. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  So- 
viet Union  has  made  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  dominate  European  politics. 
The  people  who  have  demonstrated  in 
Berlin  and  Bonn  should  look  back  at  the 
Berlin  blockade  and  decide  what  Soviet 
policy  really  is  toward  peace.  The  dem- 
onstrators in  London  should  remember 
Soviet  actions  in  Hungary  in  1956,  for  all 

'  Jeffrey  Record,  "NATO's  Theater  Nuclear 
Force  Modernization  Program:  The  Real  Is- 
sues," Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis, 
Inc.,  November  1981. 


the  people  in  Budapest  wanted  were  the 
basic  freedoms  that  all  men  should  en- 
joy The  cacophony  of  soimd  coming 
from  demonstrators  in  Paris  and  Bel- 
gium should  lessen  so  that  they  can  hear 
the  cries  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  All  of  Europe  should  be  listen- 
ing and  looking  at  the  current  situation 
in  Afghanistan.  Is  this  the  policy  of  a 
nation  that  only  seeks  peace?  I  think  not. 

One  must  only  examine  the  history  of 
the  past  10  to  15  years  to  comprehend  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  In  this  time 
frame  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
have  made  remarkable  strides  in  the 
areas  of  military  strength.  The  entire 
basis  of  NATO's  concept  of  a  forward  de- 
fense is  based  on  the  use  of  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent on  the  theater  level.  This  is  no 
longer  possible  as  the  Soviets  have  now 
amassed  an  advantage  in  strategic  and 
theater  level  nuclear  forces.  When  this  is 
coupled  with  their  traditional  advantage 
in  conventional  land  forces  it  makes  the 
strategies  employed  by  the  alliance  ap- 
pear more  as  political  rhetoric,  designed 
to  appease  a  public  uneasy  about  the 
thought  of  a  Soviet  invasion,  than  a 
workable  war-fighting  strategy. 

There  is  a  simple  irony  in  a  situation 
that  occurred  last  month  in  Sweden.  For 
the  past  several  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  conducting,  and  with  some 
measure  of  success,  a  massive  propa- 
ganda campaign  against  NATO's  decision 
to  modernize  its  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  Moscow  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  a  move  to  declare  Scandi- 
navia a  nuclear  free  zone.  All  of  a  sudden 
we  find  that  one  of  its  submarines  has 
run  aground  in  a  sensitive  military  area 
of  Sweden.  When  the  captain  of  the  sub- 
marine was  asked  how  he  got  there  his 
response  bordered  on  the  ludicrous.  His 
explanation  was  that  his  submarine  was 
suffering  from  a  malfunctioning  of  navi- 
gation equipment.  Something  about  this 
just  failed  to  ring  true.  Here  was  a  Soviet 
submarine,  well  into  Swedish  waters,  in 
an  area  that  would  have  taken  consider- 
able navigational  skill  to  get  into,  and 
now  he  says  his  equipment  is  malfunc- 
tioning. 

The  experts  that  I  have  spoken  to  on 
this  issue  indicate  that  if  he  did  experi- 
ence navigational  problems  it  was  only 
when  he  attempted  to  leave,  resulting  in 
his  nmning  aground.  The  irony  in  this  is 
that  while  the  submarine  was  being  de- 
tained by  the  Swedish  authorities,  pend- 
ing an  explanation  from  the  Soviets,  it 
was  discovered  that  nuclear  materials 
were  onboard  the  submarine.  If  I  were  a 
Swedish  citizen  I  would  be  a  little  more 
worried  about  future  Soviet  activities  and 
a  lot  more  disbelieving  when  it  came  to 
Soviet  statements  about  a  nuclear-free 
Scandinavia. 

Here  in  the  United  States  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the 
actions  taken  in  European  capitals.  Some 
have  even  ventured  to  say  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  bring  our  troops  home  from 
Europe.  This  topic,  along  with  the  overall 
question,  was  addressed  quite  well  in  an 
editorial  in  the  November  2, 1981,  issue  of 
Aviation  Week  by  William  Gregory. 

Europe's  peace  marchers  are  even  handed 
in  that  they  are  calling  for  removal  of  the 
Soviet  SS-20  from  Europe  as  well.  That  naive 
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attitude  wIshliiK  that  all  nuclear  weapons 
would  go  away  -missed  the  point.  Even  If  the 
SovlcU  did  withdraw  SS  208.  their  tactical 
forces  in  Eastern  Europe  arc  overwhelming. 
U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe  now 
are  short  rauKe.  loo  short  to  hit  Soviet  targets 
a«  a  deterrent  to  the  Soviets  using  their  mas- 
sive conventional  forces  If  Europe  decides  It 
does  not  want  American  Pershing  2  and  cruise 
missiles  based  on  Us  soil,  It  will  Invite  the 
very  spcctor  read  Into  President  Reagan's 
give-and-take  with  the  visiting  editors.  If  the 
U  S  sees  no  reasonable  defense  to  a  Soviet 
thrust  in  NATO's  Central  Region.  It  could 
simply  withdraw  to  Fortress  U.S.A..  build  up 
Its  strategic  missile  and  bomber  force  and  let 
Europe  worry  about  lis  own  defense. 

Of  course  thl.s  Is  not  possible,  for  if 
you  will  recall  the  introductory  language 
in  the  report  .submitted  .several  years 
ago  by  our  colloiigues.  Senator  Nunn 
and  the  late  Senator  Bartlett.  the  indus- 
trial heartland  of  central  Europe,  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
withdraw  U.S.  troops  would  be  a  signal 
to  the  Soviets  that  this  area  has  been 
abandoned  and  left  for  their  plucking. 

A  clase  look  at  what  the  President  an- 
nounced will  disclose  that  he  is  enuni- 
cating  the  policy  lint  adopted  by  NATO 
tn  1979 — that  being  to  deploy  and  nego- 
tiate. He  has  expressed  a  willingness  to 
come  to  the  barKaining  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  only  on  the  Issue  of 
theater  nuclear  forces,  but  also  on  the 
question  of  strategic  level  weapons  and 
the  entire  i.ssue  of  security  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  Even  the  Washington 
Post  has  joined  the  call  for  those  protag- 
onists within  the  antlnuclear  move- 
ment in  Europe  to  take  the  President's 
remarks  in  a  serious  vein: 

Ronald  Reagan  has  just  made  a  genuine 
and  unlhrcsitcniug  cpinmltnienl  to  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  He  haa  laid  out  a  basis  on 
which  American  .support  for  European  secu- 
rity can  be  sustained  Indellnltely.  and  he 
has  put  forward  n  icsptctablc  position  from 
which  to  launrn  n  serious  nogollallon.  It 
Is  not  for  .-iny  Amerlcon.  however,  to  dcflnc 
Europe's  concept  of  Us  own  security.  Euro- 
peans must  deride  for  themselves  whether  It 
Is  better  to  respoiid  or  not — on  the  double 
track  on  which  they  Insisted  -to  the  new 
Soviet  missile  force  and  to  the  political 
purpose  represented  by  the  force.  In  brief. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  refurned  the  question  of 
Europe's  security  to  the  only  place  where  It 
can  nnally  be  answered:  Europe.  (Washing- 
ton Post  19  Nov  ni) 

I  urge  the  governments  in  Europe  as 
well  as  the  people  of  Europe  to  look  at 
this  proposal  clo.sely.  This  President  has 
made  what  many  regard  as  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  bring  the  so-called 
arms  race  to  a  halt,  not  just  slow  it 
down.  He  is  a  man  of  peace  and  has  in- 
dicated this  feeling  on  many  occasions. 
While  many  have  attempted  to  color  him 
as  a  warmonger,  they  do  so  without  any 
credible  evidence. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
President  mention  the  efforts  that  are 
beinfT  put  forward  through  the  session 
in  Madrid  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  This 
is  the  proper  forum  to  discuss  the  wide 
ranging  issues  that  are  related  to  peace 
on  the  continent.  As  a  Commissioner 
to  CSCE  I  am  aware  of  the  importance 
this  vehicle  can  play  in  the  promotion 
and  implementation  of  policy  decisions. 


This  me.s.sage  sends  a  signal  to  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  European  allies, 
especially  the  French,  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  sitting  doun  and  finding  a 
solution  to  the  security  problems  of  Eu- 
rope. Wc  are  willing  to  discuss  the  is- 
sues in  the  broadest  sense  so  that  we 
might  move  forward  to  the  more  detailed 
negotiation  stage.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
k'udcr.ship  within  the  Kremlin  can  see 
the  wisdom  in  this  offer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  President  Reagan  is  a  man  of 
not  only  peace,  but  vision.  He  has  looked 
ahead  and  tried  to  conceptualize  a  world 
of  peace,  one  that  is  "free  from  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war"  if  I  may  paraphra.se  a 
former  President.  While  many  may  ap- 
plaud the  actions  of  the  demonstrators 
in  Europe,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
they  are  a  conglomeration  of  various 
groups,  all  opposing  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  a  wide  variety  of 
reasons.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  an  undercurrent  exists  that 
forments  such  dissidence  for  the  ex- 
press rea.son  that  it  benefits  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  week  West  German  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  met  with  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev  and  the  topic  of 
TNP  was  at  the  top  of  the  agenda.  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt,  under  fire  in  his  own 
l)arty  for  his  support  of  the  NATO  de- 
cision, stre.s.sed  the  importance  of  Rea- 
i.an's  offer.  He  made  the  firm  point  that 
we  are  now  dealing  not  only  with  Europe, 
but  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
message  that  hopefully  was  carried  back 
to  the  Kremlin  for  discussion  within  the 
Politburo. 

Mr.  President,  Ronald  Reagan,  truly 
understands  the  forces  that  affect  any 
negotiations  between  two  superpowers. 
His  tough  line  and  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  rearm  the  United  States  has 
brought  'he  Soviets  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  a  warning  that  they  must 
negotiate  in  good  faith.  Is  this  the  ac- 
tion of  a  warmonger?  President  Rea- 
gan has  laid  down  the  gauntlet  of  an 
arms  race,  and  beside  it  he  has  laid 
down  the  flower  of  peace.  The  choice  is 
now  up  to  the  Soviets. 


CRIME  AND    (NON)  PUNISHMENT. 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  rising 
crime  level  is  becoming  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  America  today.  A  recent 
article  in  Reader's  Digest  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why  crime  is  such 
a  serious  problem :  The  odds  of  a  crim- 
inal escaping  punishment,  even  if 
caught,  have  skyrocketed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  this  interesting 
article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ax- 
tide  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1981] 

Crime  and    (Non)  punishment,   n.S.A. 

MooREsviLLE.  IND. — An  Indianapolis  man 
who  has  a  history  of  vicious  attacks  on 
women  has  been  charged  with  the  slaylngs  of 
Mrs.  Terry  Cbasteen  and  her  three  small 
children. 


Only  days  before  the  murders,  Stephen  T. 
Judy,  23,  had  been  released  on  bond  follow- 
ing an  arrest  for  armed  robbery.  At  the  time 
he  was  free  on  parole  from  the  Illinois  Stfite 
Penitentiary.  He  has  a  long  criminal  record. 
Including  convictions  In  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois for  oirenses  similar  to  the  abduction  ot 
Mrs.  Chasteen  and  her  children. 

Police  say  Mrs.  Chasteen's  auto  was 
stopped  on  an  Interstate  highway  near  In- 
dianapolis. Her  bound,  nude  body  and  those 
of  her  children  were  later  discovered  In  a 
creek  near  the  highway. 

Marlon  County  prosecutors  had  opposed 
the  reduction  of  Judy's  bond  to  (7,500  at  a 
recent  hearing,  but  Indiana  law  prevented 
them  from  Introducing  evidence  of  previous 
criminal  convictions. 

"It's  nonsense  that  he  was  released,"  de- 
clared prosecutor  Stephen  Goldsmith.  "This 
Is  sad  testimony  of  how  our  criminal-justice 
system  has  failed."  [Some  16  months  after 
this  tragedy,  the  bond  law  was  changed.] — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Miami. — One  man  charged  with  the  killing 
of  off-duty  policeman  Sgt.  Alfred  Terrlnonl 
had  been  set  free  on  probation  the  previous 
day  despite  the  plea  of  a  police  officer  who 
urged  that  he  be  jailed. 

Tommlo  Jerome  Hicks,  18,  a  suspect  In 
at  least  three  similar  armed  robberies.  Is 
charged  with  murder  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Terrlnonl  as  he  carried  night  de- 
posits from  a  restaurant. 

Metro  Dade  Officer  Larry  Oray  had  ar- 
rested Hicks  three  months  earlier  for  petty 
theft.  In  Hicks'  car  police  found  three 
knives,  a  pellet  gun,  and  credit  cards  bear- 
ing various  names.  Gray  .says  he  warned  the 
prosecutors  that  Hicks  was  a  su^ect  In  sev- 
eral armed  rabberles  of  restaurants  and  was  ' 
dangerous. 

"Terrlnonl's  dead  because  nobody  lis- 
tened," Gray  believes. — Miami  Herald. 

Chicago. — (For  many  years,  on  the  comer 
of  Rockwell  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue, 
there  was  a  drlve-ln  drug  business. 

It  was  no  secret.  No  business  that  makes 
$20,000  a  day  could  be  a  secret.  But.  so  brazen 
were  the  drug  dealers  that  nothing,  not 
even  police  raids,  slowed  them  down.  If  ar- 
rested, they  had  the  money — from  the  sales 
of  heroin,  cocaine,  PCP  and  LSD — to  post 
ball  and  return  to  the  comer. 

The  police  department's  narcotics  unit  and 
the  federal  Drug  ESiforcement  Administra- 
tion filmed  the  operation  and  made  buys. 
They  spent  almost  $60,000  on  the  investi- 
gation and  then  arrested  23  people  for  sell- 
ing drugs  to  undercover  police. 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Now  the  Ave 
leaders  of  the  drlve-ln  drug  business  have 
been  In  court.  According  to  police,  all  five 
had  previous  histories  of  drug  arrests.  All 
nve  pleaded  guilty  to  the  drug-srtltng 
charges.  All  five  were  put  on  probation  by 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Robert  Massey. 

At  Roberto  Clemente  High  School  the  stu- 
dents know  the  comer  of  Rockwell  and  Po- 
tomac well.  After  reading  that  nothing  hap- 
pened to  the  operators  of  the  drlve-ln, 
students  In  two  English  classes  wrote  letters 
to  the  Judge. 

"Your  Honor,"  began  one  student,  "the 
pushers  are  destroying  our  community.  They 
sell  drugs  to  young  kids.  If  they  already 
had  criminal  records,  why  shouldn't  they  be 
kept  In  jail?" 

A  police  Investigator  said  simply,  "You 
wonder  why  drugs  are  our  No.  1  problem?" — 
Column  by  Anne  Keegan  In  Chicago  Trlbime. 

Baltimore. — There  were  photographs  on 
the  desk.  "Anybody  want  to  look?"  asks  Bill 
Swisher,  State's  Attorney  for  Baltimore. 

They  were  baby  pictures,  only  the  baby 
was  dead.  In  a  courtroom  across  the  hall, 
James  McClaln,  the  man  convicted  of  killing 
the  child,  had  just  been  released. 

The  baby  belonged  to  McClaln's  girlfriend. 
She  was  out  when  a  friend  came  to  the  high- 


rise  apartment  and  showed  McClaln  a  pic- 
ture of  his  girl  with  another  man. 

In  his  confession,  McClaln  said.  "I  car- 
ried (the  baby)  to  the  garbage  opening, 
(laid)  him  In  (it)  and  just  let  him  go"  Mc- 
Claln was  convicted  of  killing  the  child  and 
sentenced  to  life  behind  bars. 

Almost  18  months  after  that  confession, 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Maryland's  highest 
court,  ruled  In  another  case  that  a  defend- 
ant had  to  be  taken  l>efore  a  court  commis- 
sioner within  24  hours  of  arrest,  or  the 
state  could  not  use  any  subsequent  confes- 
sion. McClaln  vpas  not  taken  before  a  com- 
missioner until  he  had  given  his  confession — 
24  hours  and  12  minutes  after  arrest. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  to  make  Its 
ruling  retroactive. 

So  James  McClaln  Is  a  free  man. — Column 
by  Michael  Olesker  In  Baltimore  Sun. 

Essex  Junction,  Vt. — Her  small  body, 
bound  and  gagged,  was  found  hidden  under 
on  abandoned  mattress.  Melissa  Walbrldge. 
12,  had  been  tortured  and  stabbed  to  death. 
Authorities  say  the  assailants  took  "calcu- 
lated actions  Intended  to  cause  as  much 
pain  as  possible."  A  companion,  also  12,  was 
sexually  assaulted  and  stabbed  In  the  chest. 
Miraculously,  that  child  survived. 

Police  arrested  two  local  youths — ages  16 
and  15— for  aggravated  .sexual  assault  and 
murder. 

The  16-year-old  is  expected  to  be  tried  as 
an  adult  this  fall.  At  the  time  of  the  murder, 
he  was  free  on  a  one  year's  suspended  sen- 
tence for  threatening  a  woman  with  a  knife. 

His  15-year-old  partner,  however,  can  be 
charged  only  with  delinquency  for  his  al- 
leged role  In  the  sexual  as.sault  and  murder. 
He  may  be  sentenced  to  a  juvenile  Institu- 
tion, but  at  age  18.  he  will  be  freed. 

A  Vermont  law — which  State  Attorney 
General  John  Easton  called  a  "license  to 
kill" — prevented  prosecuting  juveniles  under 
age  16  as  adults  no  matter  how  serious  the 
crime.  It  also  mandated  that  Juvenile  crimi- 
nals be  freed  with  a  clean  record  upon 
reaching  age  18. 

That's  what  happened  In  July  to  a  young 
man  who  was  15  when  he  shot  and  killed  his 
63-year-old  aunt  nnd  stole  her  car.  The 
shooting  took  place  less  than  three  years 
ago. 

He  still  Is  regarded  a&  a  danger  to  society 
by  psychiatrists  and  prosecutors  familiar 
with  the  case.  But  there  was  no  legal  way 
to  hold  him  In  custody  after  his  18th  birth- 
day. And  he  Is  free. 

(Outrage  over  the  Essex  Junction  case 
forced  the  Vermont  legislature  to  change  the 
law  last  summer  so  that  juveniles  10  and 
older  can  be  prosecuted  as  adults  for  violent 
crimes.  But  juvenile  offenders  already  In  the 
system  will  be  released  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  statute.] — Boston  Globe. 

San  Francisco. — The  former  court- 
appointed  attorney  for  a  California  man 
who  confessed  repeatedly  to  a  multiple  mur- 
der has  written  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
protest  a  state  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
Invalidated  his  client's  confessions. 

Asserted  respected  defense  attorney  James 
Leonard  Crew.  "It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  system  of  laws  conceived  to  protect 
Innocent  people  can  become  twisted  to  give 
freedom  to  a  person  who  deliberately  kills 
three  Innocent  human  beings,  and  then  con- 
fesses repeatedly  to  the  killings." 

Crew's  letter  Involved  the  case  of  Barry 
Floyd  Braeseke,  convicted  of  the  murders 
of  his  mother,  father  and  grandfather.  The 
state  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  confes- 
sions and  reversed  Braeseke's  conviction. 
Earlier  this  year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  reinstate  the  conviction. 

The  ruling  attracted  widespread  attention, 
in  part  because,  following  his  conviction,  he 
again  confessed  to  the  murders.  Braeseke 
described  the  slaylngs  on  the  CBS  program 
"60  Minutes" — a  confession  which  the  high 


court  has  yet  to  consider.  He  contended  that 
the  drug  "angel  dust"  made  him  commit  the 
crimes.  Braeseke  Is  now  scheduled  to  be  re- 
tried. Michael  Caraoza,  prosecutor  in  the 
case,  concedes  he  may  have  difficulty  obtain- 
ing a  second  conviction  li  the  courts  forbid 
use  of  the  confession. 

The  attorney's  letter  drew  praise  from 
Cardoza,  who  said.  "In  effect.. Crew  is  saying 
to  the  court,  'As  an  attorney,  I  did  what  i 
wus  supposed  to  do.  But  your  function  is  to 
do  justice,  not  to  buy  apurlous  argu- 
ments." " — Los  Angeles  Times. 

Washington,  D.C. — It  Is  bard  to  compre- 
hend that  a  man  accused  of  shooting  you  is 
back  on  the  streets. 

Just  ask  one  victim,  an  attorney  who  re- 
quests his  name  be  withheld  because  he  fears 
reprisal.  '"I  am  outraged  and  disgusted,""  he 
declares.  His  anger  is  directed  at  the  crim- 
inal-justice system. 

It  was  ""the  system""  that  permitted  the 
attorney's  accused  assailant,  23-year-old 
Allen  Graves,  to  make  bond  and  disappear 
just  before  his  scheduled  trial.  Graves  was 
free  on  bond  from  another  case  the  night 
the  attorney  was  shot  during  a  robbery.  Less 
than  a  month  before.  Graves  had  been  ar- 
rested for  the  kidnapping  and  robbery  of  one 
Wsishlngton  woman  and  kidnapping  and  as- 
sault of  another. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  had  enabled 
Graves  to  be  on  the  streets  at  the  time  the 
women  were  kidnapped,  too.  Before  that  at- 
tack, a  jury  had  convicted  Graves  for  armed 
robbery  and  assault  with  Intent  to  kill.  But 
that  conviction  was  overturned  on  a  tech- 
nicality, and  Graves  was  allowed  to  plead 
guilty  to  robbery  only,  and  was  freed  on 
bond  pending  sentencing. 

]He  was  appiehended  and  again  permitted 
to  plea  bargain  for  conviction  on  lesser 
charges.  Finally,  be  was  sentenced  to 
prison.] — Washington  Star. 

Miami. — Within  hours  of  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment, suspected  drug  smugglers  post 
huge  bonds  and  return  to  South  America, 
beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  law,  according  to 
complaints  by  the  authorities  trying  to  stop 
drug  trafficking  here. 

Documenting  the  need  to  toughen  bond 
standards,  officials  cite  the  ceise  of  Alfredo 
Gutierrez,  whose  arrest  they  called  the  big- 
gest cocaine  bust  in  the  nation's  history. 

Gutierrez  was  arrested  In  Miami  when 
undercover  agents  offered  him  $9  million  In 
cash  for  854  pounds  of  coca  base,  which  is 
refined  Into  cocaine.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  Import  cocaine.  Bond,  first  set 
at  $3  million,  was  reduced  to  $1  million. 
Within  hours  the  money  was  delivered  to 
the  court.  Needless  to  say,  Gutierrez  did  not 
appear  for  trial. 

Authorities  Insist  there  should  be  no  bonds 
for  suspected  major  drug  smugglers,  espe- 
cially repeat  offenders.  But  a  bill  to  toughen 
bond  standards  for  drug  offenders  has  yet  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress. — AP. 

New  York. — Manhattan  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Blyn  has  sentenced  a  con- 
victed killer  to  five  yeai^'  supervised  proba- 
tion because  a  prison  sentence  would  have 
no  "constructive  result."  Blyn — In  effect — 
ruled  that  the  killer's  life  Is  more  Important 
than  the  victim's. 

We  don't  know  of  any  prison  sentences 
that  produce  constructive  results  for  con- 
victs. The  purpose  of  a  sentence  Is  to  pro- 
tect society  and  to  punish  people  for  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  civilization.  And  the  taking 
of  a  human  life,  under  any  circumstances, 
demand  a  severe  punishment. 

Sure,  there  were  special  circumstances  in 
this  case.  The  killer.  Richard  Schrelner. 
claimed  he  blacked  out  from  too  much  beer 
and  marijuana  and  doesn't  remember  tying 
UD.  then  stabbing  and  strangling  his  22-year- 
old  victim. 

By  treating  homicide  as  a  venial  sin.  the 
result   of   a   "pei^onallty   disorder,"   Blyn — 


and  other  Judges — are  encouraging  the  cur* 
rent  epidemic  of  murder  and  violence  that 
Is  claiming  a  record  number  of  our  citizens. 
Blyn's  sentence  is  Just  one  of  countless  ex- 
amples of  denied  Justice  in  our  criminal 
courts. 

Laws  aren"t  enforced.  Serious  crimes  are 
too  frequently  plea-bargained  away.  Crime 
pays.  Criminals  rule  our  streets.  We  have  to 
fight  back  by  locking  up  the  criminals. — 
An  editorial  In  New  York  Dally  News. 

(Less  than  six  months  after  Schrelner  waa 
freed  on  probation,  he  was  arrested  for  at- 
tempted murder  in  the  stabbing  of  a  15-year- 
old  boy.  Charges  against  Schrelner  are 
pending.] 

SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR., 
WILL  NOT  SEEK  REELECTION 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  Xhe  end  of  an  era.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  honorable  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  has 
today  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
from  this  body  at  the  end  of  this  97th 
Congress. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Byrd  are  doubtless 
looking  forward  to  a  well-earned  rest  fol- 
lowing an  arduous  career  of  public  serv- 
ice that  included  service  as  a  naval 
aviator  during  World  War  n,  six  terms 
in  the  Virginia  State  senate,  and.  since 
November  12,  1965,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

But  their  gain  will  be  our  loss,  and 
the  Nation's  loss.  Ehiring  more  than  16 
years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr.  has  established 
a  reputation  as  perhaps  the  foremost 
watchdog  of  the  Treasury  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  The  taxpayer  has 
had  no  better  friend. 

For  years  Harry  Byrd  has  been  warn- 
ing all  who  would  listen,  and  many  who 
would  not,  of  the  dangers  and  folly  in 
excessive  Federal  spending  and  unman- 
ageable deficits.  We  now  know  all  too 
well  how  right  he  has  been. 

Virginia,  which  supplied  us  with 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  is 
accustomed  to  sending  great  leaders  to 
Washington.  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.  has 
carried  on  the  proud  Virginia  tradition. 
His  successor  will  have  very  large  shoes 
to  fill. 

SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
Chamber  familiar  with  history,  an  in- 
stitution graced  for  nearly  two  centuries 
by  men  and  women  with  their  country's 
best  interest  close  to  their  hearts.  Pew 
names  on  the  Senate's  long  roUcall  have 
earned  more  luster  than  Byrd.  And  few 
among  us  have  reflected  as  much  credit 
upon  the  State  of  our  births  as  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr. 

He  comes  from  the  Old  Dominion  of 
Virginia — a  State  that  has  nourished 
American  leadership  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic.  He  comes  from  a  family 
whose  years  of  service  to  Virginians  have 
created  a  legend  all  their  own.  But  Harry 
Byrd,  Jr.  has  never  been  content  merely 
to  carry  on  traditions.  He  has  made  his- 
tory of  his  own.  He  has  written  a  very 
personal  chapter  in  the  story  of  this 
body.  And  his  decision  to  leave  us  after 
18  years  leaves  a  hole  in  our  ranks  that 
can  hardly  be  filled. 
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He  leaves  at  a  time  when  his  own  con- 
cerns—the concerns  of  Virginians  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  a  strong  na- 
tional defense — are  national  priorities. 
He  leaves  at  a  time  when  his  personal 
message  of  conservative  government — a 
message  that  spanned  both  major  par- 
ties in  his  State — is  now  accepted  as  na- 
tional policy.  He  leaves  knowing  that  the 
scale  of  history  has  once  more  come 
down  on  Virginia's  side.  He  leaves 
triumphant. 

Harry's  fellow  Virginian,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, was  onced  asked  how  he  intended 
to  replace  America's  departing  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  Benjamin  Franklin.  He 
said  that  he  might  occupy  Franklin's 
shoes  for  a  while — but  that  no  one  could 
ever  really  fill  them.  Harry  filled  some 
pretty  illustrious  shoes  himself  when  he 
first  came  here.  In  16  years  since  then, 
he  only  enlarged  them. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHESi 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimlcations  were 
laid  "before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
EC-2250.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Aquacul- 
ture.  Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  the  biennial  Report  on 
Aquaculture:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2251.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
twenty-six  deferrals  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's first  special  message  for  fiscal  1982, 
totaling  $737.2  million;  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
thi  order  of  January  30,  1976,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-2252.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  45  secret  se- 
lected Acquisition  Reports  and  Summary 
Tables  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-22S3.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  con- 
fidential report  on  a  proposed  foreign  mili- 
tary sale  to  Pakistan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2254.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
confidential  report  on  a  proposed  foreign 
military  sale  to  Pakistan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-22S5.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  ptursuant  to  law,  a 
confidential  report  on  a  proposed  foreign 
military  sale  to  Pakistan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2256.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notification  of  a  decision  made  to  con- 
vert the  maintenance  and  repair  of  oflJce 
equipment  at  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Le- 
Jetme,  North  Carolina  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loat. 


EC-2257.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  InstaUa- 
tlons.  Logistics  and  Financial  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  containers,  tex- 
tiles, tents,  and  tarpaulins  activity  at  Port 
Bragg,  North  Carolina  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-2258.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search, Development  and  Logistics  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision 
made  to  convert  the  publishing  distribu- 
tion function  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah 
to  performance  under  contract;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2259.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Research, 
Development  and  Logistics  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  a  decision  made  to 
convert  the  base  information  transfer  cen- 
ter function  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah  to 
performance  under  contract;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2260.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  decision  made  to  contract  without  cost 
comparison  analysis,  for  private  urologlcal 
medical  service  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Med- 
ical Center,  Groton,  Connecticut;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2261.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  decision  made 
to  contract,  without  a  cost  comparison  study, 
for  the  aircraft  maintenance  function  at  the 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Mary- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-2262.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12315,  Amendments  to  the 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2263.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home,  1980 
and  the  annual  General  Inspection  of  the 
Home,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2264.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  semiannual  Report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2265.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
for  Legislative  Affairs  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  relative  to  the  con- 
fidentiality of  Information  filed  by  individual 
taxpayers  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2266.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  emergency  mUitary  assist- 
ance given  to  El  Salvador  up  to  $25  million; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2267.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  sixty  days; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2268.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Cotmcll  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2269.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  ct^les  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Octo- 


ber 27,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2270.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  copies  of 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2271.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  cost  of  travel  and  the 
cost  of  operating  privately  owned  vehicles  to 
Government  employees  whUe  engaged  on 
official  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-2272.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semi-annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
Community  Services  Administration,  for  the 
six  month  period  ending  September  30,  1981; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2273.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year 
1981  report  on  deceptive  advertising;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-2274.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  summary  re- 
port on  the  Assessment  of  Current  State 
Practices  In  Title  XX  Funded  Day  Care  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2275.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Acquisition 
and  Renovation  of  1133  North  Capitol 
Street";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2276.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  Seabed  Boundary  Agreements  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  Coastal 
State  and  the  Immobilization  of  the  Seabed 
Boundary  of  Any  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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PEirnONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
as  indicated: 

POM-614.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House    of    Representatives    of    the    Second 
Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth  Legisla- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
"House   Resolution    134 

"Whereas,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  the  battle  of  Salpan  In  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  Government  won  control  and 
dominion  over  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; and 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  Chapters  XI 
through  XII  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  en  JvUy  18,  1947  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  Administering  Authority 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  accepted  a 
sacred  trust  to  perform  the  obligations  pro- 
vided by  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the 
Former  Japanese  Mandated  Islands:  and 

"Whereas.  Article  6  of  such  Trusteeship 
Agreement  obligated  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  against  the  loss 
of  their  lands  and  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  during  the  period  from  1944 
until  1963,  the  United  States  Government 
took  over  the  lands  of  approximately  866 
Inhabitants  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands; and 

"Whereas,  during  such  land  take-overs, 
approximately  47  landowners  received  noth- 
ing and  approximately  81  landowners  re- 
ceived Inadequate  and  Inequitable  amounts 
and  values  In  exchange  for  their  lands;  and 


"Whereas,  Amendments  V  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  applied  In  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  by  Section  501  of  the 
Covenant  to  Establish  A  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  In  Political 
Union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
(V&.  PX.  94-241),  prohibits  the  taking  of 
private  property  without  just  compensation 
and  due  process  of  law;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  any 
compensation  to  such  47  landowners  and  the 
failure  to  provide  adequate  and  equitable 
compensation  to  such  81  landowners  la  a 
clear  violation  of  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  United  States  Government 
Imposed  by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  such 
Trusteeship  Agreement  and  Amendment  V 
of  the  United  States  Constitution;  now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Second  Northern  Marianas  Common- 
wealth Legislature,  Third  Special  Session, 
1981  that  the  United  States  Congress  Is 
hereby  requested  to  appropriate  an  adequate 
and  equitable  amount  to  compensate  the 
approximately  128  landowners  In  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  for  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  land  takings  and 
land  exchanges  from  1944  until  1963;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress;  and  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations." 

POM-615.  A  petition  from  citizens  of 
Texas,  relative  to  regulation  and  licensing 
of  CB  radios;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

POM-616.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  op- 
posing United  States  Intervention  In  EI 
Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

POM-617.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  favoring  a  per- 
manent International  nuclear  weapons  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-618.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  relative  to  the  "Gay 
Bill  of  Rights";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-619.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  favoring  hand  gun  con- 
trol: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-620.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  relative  to  union 
violence  in  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-621.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  union 
violence  In  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-622.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
union  violence  In  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-623.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Hawthorne,  New  Jersey,  relative  to  monopoly 
bargaining  In  the  Federal  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-624.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  relative  to  monopoly  bar- 
gaining In  the  Federal  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-625.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  relative  to  the  Head  Start  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


By  Mr.  I^ERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment : 

S.  1611.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
553,  to  authorize  the  transfer,  conveyance, 
lease,  and  Improvement  of,  and  construction 
on,  certain  property  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  use  as  a  headquarters  site  for  an  In- 
ternational organization,  as  sites  for  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  minority  views)  (Rept.  No. 
97-281). 

By  Bfr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  and  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  McClube,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1662.  A  bin  to  establish  a  limited  pro- 
gram for  Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from 
clviiluu  nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  policy,  initiate  a  program,  and  estab- 
lish a  national  schedule  for  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  from  civilian  activities,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  additional  and  sup- 
plemental views)    (Rept.  No.  97-282). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments: 

S.  854.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  international  relations  by  facllltatmg 
the  operation  of  foreign  missions  in  the 
United  States,  thereby  promoting  the  security 
and  efficient  operation  of  United  States  mis- 
sions abroad  (Rept.  No.  97-283):  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  June  4.  1981.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  for  a  pe- 
riod of  45  calendar  days,  excluding  weekends, 
holidays,  and  those  periods  when  the  Senate 
is  not  In  session. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1080)  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to 
require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  effects 
of  rules  to  Improve  their  effectiveness  and  to 
decrease  their  compliance  costs:  to  provide 
for  a  periodic  review  of  regulations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-284). 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  249.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3484. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  without  reservation: 

Treaty  Doc.  Ex.  L,  96-2.  Reciprocal  Fish- 
eries Agreement  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland,  1979,  with  its  agreed  minute, 
done  at  London,  March  27,  1979  (Bx.  Rept. 
No.  97-37) . 

Treaty  Doc.  Ex.  X,  96-2.  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Re- 
sources adopted  at  a  diplomatic  conference 
held  In  Canberra,  Australia,  May  7-20,  1980, 
and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  on 
September  11,  1980,  with  a  Process-Verbal  of 
Rectification  dated  March  18,  1981.  (Ex.  Rept. 
No   97-38) . 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy)  : 
3.  1892.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment from  Importing  oil  extracted  in  Ldbya; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 

S.  1893  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejo  White 
and  Sonla  White;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  1894.  A  bill  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
enter  Into  certain  agreements  for  the  dis- 
position of  tribal  mineral  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  1895.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  86  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  imem- 
ployment  compensation  eligibility  require- 
ments for  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1892.  A  till  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  importing  oil  extracted 
in  Libya;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

on.  IMPOSTS  PROM  LIBTA 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  month. 
I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  to  ban  American  imports 
of  Libyan  oU.  This  is  a  matter  of  immense 
moral  and  political  significance  for  the 
United  States.  When  we  buy  Libyan  oil. 
we  replenish  Colonel  Qadhafi's  treas- 
uries, allowing  the  man  whom  Anwar 
Sadat  called  a  certified  lunatic  to  embark 
on  more  adventurism  in  the  most  vola- 
tile region  of  the  world  today — the  Mid- 
dle East  and  North  Africa.  With  my 
amendment,  offered  with  Senators  Kas- 
SEBAUM,  Kennedy,  and  several  other  col- 
leagues, I  sought  to  end  this  embarrass- 
ing spectacle. 

Today,  I  offer  a  new  proposal.  It  Is  a 
more  modest  one,  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
U.S.  Government  from  purchasing  oil  ex- 
tracted in  Libya. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  a  major  im- 
porter of  Libyan  oil.  As  of  October  31, 
1981,  the  United  States  had  bought  over 
23  mlUion  barrels  of  Libyan  oil  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  (SPR).  Ten 
percent  of  all  SPR  oil  has  been  bought 
from  Libya.  Only  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Mexico  }iave  provided  more  oil  for 
the  SPR  than  Libya.  In  sum,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  paid  over  $660  million 
for  Libyan  oil  supplies. 

Since  resuming  fill  of  the  SPR  in  Sep- 
tember 1980,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
bought  13  million  barrels  of  Libyan  oil. 
Out  of  the  32  importers  of  Libyan  oil  to 
the  United  States  in  1981,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment ranked  fourth  in  the  number 
of  barrels  imported — averaging  about 
30,000  barrels  a  day  in  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year.  Only  Conoco,  Gulf,  and 
Marathon  imported  more  Libyan  oil  to 
the  United  States  during  this  period. 

Although  the  American  Government 
does  not  negotiate  with  the  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment for  these  suM>lies,  it  buys  from 
oil  traders  who  do.  For  Diepartment  of 
Energy  purposes,  the  United  States  Is 
the  importer  of  record. 

To  end  American  support  for  Colonel 
Qadhafl,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
look  first  to  its  own  oil  purchases.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  when  the  SPR  supply 
needed  light,  sweet  crudes,  Libyan  oU 
was  bought  in  great  volumes.  At  present, 
the  United  States  is  not  buying  Libyan 
oil  for  the  SPR  and  has  not  since  July. 
But  next  spring,  if  there  is  sufficient 
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capacity  available,  DOE  again  may  buy 
Libyan  supplies  especially  if  Qadhafl  is 
still  having  trouble  finding  markets  for 
his  oil. 

Some  Senators  may  question  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  proposal.  They  may  contend, 
as  they  have  before,  that  by  prohibiting 
the  import  of  Libyan  oil  to  the  United 
States  we  bring  greater  hardship  on  our- 
selves than  on  the  Libyans.  Recent 
events,  however,  indicate  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  the  month  since  I  offered  my 
amendment  to  ban  all  American  imports 
of  Libyan  oil,  the  Exxon  Corp.  has  an- 
nounced its  plans  to  withdraw  from  oil 
and  gas  operations  in  Libya.  Although 
Exxon  has  not  detailed  the  reasons  for  its 
action,  informed  reports  suggest  the  de- 
cision was  motivated  by  the  high  price 
Libya  was  charging  for  its  crude  and  out 
of  concern  for  the  safety  of  Exxon  em- 
ployees working  in  Libya.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  decision  by  Exxon  to  with- 
draw from  Libya  has  demonstrated  that 
the  withdrawal  of  American  oil  com- 
panies and  the  loss  of  American  mar- 
kets for  Libyan  oil  will  force  Qadhafl  to 
reevaluate  not  only  his  oil  pricing  strat- 
egy but  also  Libyan  military  and  ter- 
rorist activities. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Libyan  oil 
production  has  fallen  from  1.7  million 
barrels  a  day  to  about  700,000  barrels  a 
day.  This  has  drained  Qadhafi's  purse. 
Annual  Libyan  oil  revenues  have  fallen 
from  over  $22  billion  to  less  than  $10  bil- 
hon.  And  because  Libya  has  virtually  no 
wealth  apart  from  oil — little  agriculture 
and  no  industry — as  oil  revenues  fall, 
Qadhafi  faces  some  painful  choices — 
basic  choices  between  gims  and  butter. 

Exxon's  decision,  and  reports  that 
Mobil  may  also  withdraw  from  Libya, 
clearly  concern  Qadhafi.  Earlier  this 
month  in  an  effort  to  discourage  other 
American  companies  from  following 
Exxon's  lead,  Libya  notified  the  Oasis 
Group — a  consortium  of  American  oil 
companies  extracting  Libyan  oil — that 
Libya  would  cut  the  average  price  of  its 
crude  for  these  buyers  by  more  than  .*1, 
bringing  the  price  of  Libyan  oil  to  about 
$36  a  barrel.  This  new  price  makes 
Libyan  crude  comparable  in  price  to 
Nigerian  crude — an  oil  of  a  comparable 
quahty  to  Libyan  crude. 

If  the  impact  of  the  withdrawal  of 
American  oil  companies  and  the  loss  of 
American  oil  markets  for  Libyan  oil  was 
ever  in  question,  recent  events  should  re- 
lieve those  doubts.  Qadhafi  depends 
heavily  on  American  technicians  and 
technology  to  produce  Libyan  oil.  He  de- 
pends on  American  oil  companies  to 
market  and  sell  Libyan  oil.  And  he  de- 
pends on  American  consumers  to  pur- 
chase some  40  percent  of  Libyan  oil 
exports. 

By  prohibiting  the  U.S.  Government 
from  purchasing  Libyan  oil,  supplies 
that  could  be  easily  replaced  with  oil 
from  other  sources  like  Nigeria  and  the 
North  Sea,  the  Congress  can  show  its  re- 
solve to  end  American  support  for  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi.  It  can  provide  an  example 
for  American  oil  companies  and  other 
national  governments.  And  it  can  restore 
a  sense  of  integrity  to  our  Government's 
dealings  in  international  oil  markets.* 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  1893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejo 
White  and  Sonia  White;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RELIEF    OF    ALEJO    WHITE    AND    SONIA     WHITE 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  special  legislation  on  behalf  of 
two  children  in  Illinois,  to  permit  them 
to  be  classified  as  the  son  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  White,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  ask  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  Alejo  (note:  pro- 
nounced A-lay-o)  White  and  his  sister, 
Sonia  White,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  L.  White  in  Argentina  in 
May  1978.  Alejo  and  Sonia's  natural  par- 
ents were  close  friends  of  the  Whites. 

Their  natural  father  died  in  1968  and 
6  years  later  the  children's  mother 
passed  away.  Just  before  the  mother 
died  she  asked  the  Whites  to  adopt  her 
son  and  daughter  as  there  were  no  other 
living  relatives  in  Argentina  who  could 
take  care  of  her  children.  At  the  time 
of  the  natural  mother's  death  Alejo 
was  13  years  old  and  Sonia  was  11  years 
old.  The  Whites  immediately  began  the 
long  adoption  procedure  in  Argentina 
to  adopt  the  children.  The  Argentinian 
courts  gave  final  approval  to  the  adop- 
tion in  1978.  However,  because  the  chil- 
dren were  over  14  years  of  age  at  the 
time  the  adoption  was  decreed,  the  Im- 
migration Service  declared  the  two  chil- 
dren were  not  eligible  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. The  children  are  presently  in  the 
United  States,  Alejo  on  a  student  visa 
attending  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute in  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  Sonia  is  on  a 
multiple  entry  visa  waiting  to  begin 
college  in  January. 

Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Frank,  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  measure  in  the  House. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1893 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Alejo  White  and  Sonia  White 
may  be  classified  as  children  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act: 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  their 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  White,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.9 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1894.  A  bill  to  permit  Indian  tribes 
to  enter  into  certain  agreements  for  the 
disposition  of  tribal  mineral  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

DISPOSITION  OF  TRIBAL  MINERAL  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  will  permit 
Indian  tribes  greater  flexibility  in  the 


development  of  their  mineral  resources. 
Although  a  number  of  tribes  have  vast 
mineral  resources  there  has  been  little 
consideration  since  the  1938  Indian 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  was  passed  to  deter- 
mine business  opportunities  that  fit 
modern-day  practices.  That  act  limits 
tribes  to  leasing  under  long-established 
competitive-bidding  procedures. 

As  energy  development  becomes  more 
profitable  many  tribes  are  seeking  to 
enter  into  more  lucrative  and  beneficial 
agreements  with  energy  development 
companies.  Some  have  already  done  so 
but  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in- 
sists that  the  only  statutory  authority 
for  disposition  of  tribal  mineral  resources 
is  the  1938  act. 

My  bill  will  allow  tribes  to  enter  into 
joint  venture  agreements,  operation 
agreements,  joint  production  agree- 
ments, managerial  agreements,  non- 
competitive lease  arrangements  and 
similar  agreements  both  for  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  oil,  gas,  and  other  min- 
eral resources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be 
required  to  continue  to  exercise  his 
trust  responsibility  to  Indian  tribes  and 
to  individual  Indian  owners  of  minerals 
held  in  trust.  The  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  a  tribe's  proposed  en- 
ergy agreement.  The  Secretary  can  dis- 
approve if  he  finds  in  writing  that  an 
agreement  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  tribe.  There  are  review  provisions  in 
the  bill  should  the  Secretary  make  a  dis- 
approval finding.  Further,  while  the  bill 
permits  individual  Indian  owners  of  trust 
minerals  to  join  in  agreements  with 
tribes  or  to  make  their  own  agreements, 
it  provides  that  such  agreements  are  sub- 
ject to  secretarial  approval. 

The  bill  leaves  the  1938  Indian  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  in  place  so  that  tribes 
and  Individual  Indian  mineral  owners 
may  continue  to  use  the  longstanding 
competitive  lease  procedures  if  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

The  flexibility  offered  by  my  bill  will, 
I  believe,  further  promote  Indian  self- 
determination  for  energy  development 
by  allowing  tribes  to  be  involved  in  man- 
aging the  development  of  their  own  re- 
sources in  a  number  of  ways  not  now 
possible  under  existing  law. 

Long-range  economic  development, 
which  is  so  intertwined  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  tribal  economic  enhance- 
ment will  be  furthered  if  the  tribes  are 
given  the  latitude  they  need  to  seek  the 
best  return  they  can  for  their  mineral 
resources.  In  short,  this  bill  permits  a 
tribe  or  individual  Indians  with  mineral 
resources  under  the  trust  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  strike  a 
better  deal  on  developing  their  mineral 
resources  just  like  any  other  person 
seeking  to  bargain  with  an  energy  com- 
pany. 

The  prudent  oversight  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  remain, 
but  the  bill  seeks  to  add  flexibility  to  that 
prudent  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Retyresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
Indian  tribe  may  enter  into  any  Joint  ven- 
ture agreement,  operating  agreement.  Joint 
production  agreement,  risk  services  agree- 
ment, managerial  agreement,  lease  (other 
than  a  lease  approved  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  May  11,  1938).  or  other  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  for 
the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas.  geothermal.  or 
other  mineral  resources  of  tribal  lands,  or 
for  the  sale  of  production  from  operations 
on  tribal  lands.  Any  such  agreement  shall  be 
for  such  term  and  be  subject  to  such  condl- 
Uons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation.  The  Secrestary  shall  approve 
any  such  agreement  within  one  year  of  sub- 
mission  to  him  unless  the  Secretary  finds 

that^  , ^  , 

(a)  such  agreement  Is  not  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  tribe:  and 

(b)  whenever  the  Secretary  disapproves 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  he 
shall  state  his  findings  in  writing  within  30 
days  of  making  his  decision.  Upon  disap- 
proval of  a  tribal  proposal  the  tribe  shall 
have  an  opportunity  for  Presidential  review 
provided  that  request  for  review  Is  filed  with- 
in 30  days. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Individual  Indians  owning 
trust  or  restricted  minerals  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  reservation  subject  to  an 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  1 
of  this  Act  may  Join  in  such  an  agreement 
with  the  tribe,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  at  his  discretion  may 
approve  agreements  listed  in  section  1  for 
individual  Indians  owning  trust  or  re- 
stricted minerals. 

Sec.  3.  Agreements  of  the  type  described 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  for  the  devel- 
opment of  production  of  oil  and  gas  or  other 
mineral  resources  of  tribal  lands  approved 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  are  hereby  ratified  as  of 
the  dat*  of  such  approval. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  any  lease  approved  or  hereafter 
approved  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  11. 
1938  (52  Stat.  347;  25  U.S.C.  5  396a  et.  seq.). 

Sec.  6.  Within  180  days,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.* 


professional  soldier  is  not  everyone's  cup 
of  tea.  but  patriotism  should  be.  Let  us 
not  discourage  the  concept  of  duty, 
honor,  country. 

The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  im- 
posed a  switch  that  should  not  have  hap- 
pened and  should  make  most  Members  of 
Congress  uncomfortable.  It  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  can  occur  when  you  use 
the  meat-ax  approach  in  cutting  the 
budget.  Obviously  this  was  not  a  thor- 
oughly thought  out,  rational  judgment. 
Unquestionably  it  imposes  an  inequity 
which  needs  correction. 

The  main  defense  strength  of  this 
Nation  has  always  been  in  a  voluntary 
armed  force.  Now  in  an  unprecedented 
move  this  has  all  been  changed.  My  bill 
aims  to  correct  that  oversight,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  1895.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  85  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
unemployment  compensation  eligibility 
requirements  for  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ELtGIBILrTY  FOR 
FORMER   MEMBERS   OF  THE   ARMED  FORCES 

*  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
introduce  today  a  bill  to  make  honorably 
discharged  military  members  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation. 

Public  Law  97-35.  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  changed  the 
unemployment  compensation  eligibility 
of  honorably  discharged  military  mem- 
bers. 

Formerly,  they  received  compensation 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  unemployed. 
Now.  they  are  denied  because  they  turned 
down  reenlistment  and  thereby  theoreti- 
cally turned  down  a  job. 

There  are  many  who  enlist  to  discharge 
what  they  perceive  to  be  a  citizens  obli- 
gation with  no  intention  of  making  the 
military  a  career.  After  all,  becoming  a 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.   265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  iMr.  Quayle),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Symms),  the 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Gor- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.»,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  265,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  procedures  for  set- 
ting targets  and  ceiUngs,  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  for  loans  and  loan 
guarantees       under       Federal       credit 

programs. 

s.  uaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.»  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  1182,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  revise  the  manner  of  comput- 
ing the  benefits  provided  under  such  act, 
to  provide  for  certification  of  physicians 
eligible  to  provide  medical  care  to 
workers  covered  by  such  act,  to  provide 
for  an  attorney  to  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  special  fund  established 
under  such  act,  to  establish  a  Benefits 
Review  Board  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  to  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  evaluate  the 
manner  in  which  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  carried  out,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  MattinglyJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOTTYE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1348,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain 
requirements  which  apply  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds. 

S.    1637 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1637,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Federal  annuity  program 
to  compensate  participants  in  private 
pension  plans  which  terminated  before 
July  1,  1974,  for  nonforfeitable  pensions 
benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of  the 
termination,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1752,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  to  increase  the  lending,  investment 
and  operating  authority  of  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks. 

S.     1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1881.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  commem- 
orative stamp  to  honor  the  dedication 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

S.     1892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1892,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Government  from 
importing  oil  extracted  in  Libya. 

SENATE    JOINT.  RESOLUTION    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  "Mr.  DeConcini). 
the  Senator  from  Montana  <Mr.  Bau- 
cus),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoN),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNCAS),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hard,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph ) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Cahfcrnia  (Mr.  Cranston*,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  year  1982  as  the  'Bicentennial 
Year  of  the  American  Bald  Eagle"  and 
the  designation  of  June  20,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Bald  Eagle  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Kasien),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  130,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating February  22,  1982,  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  George  Wash- 
ington, a  "Day  of  National  Celebration." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM>,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Rudman)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
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Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota <Mr.  ANDREWS)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  209.  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  should  pay  careful  defer- 
ence to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  requiring  broad  region- 
al and  economic  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  in  their  consideration  of 
nominees  to  the  Board. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  248— COM- 
MENDING THE  FIREFIGHTERS  OF 
LYNN,  MASS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
TsoNCAs )  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  considered  and  agreed  to : 
S.  Res  248 

Whereas  on  Saturday.  November  28.  1981. 
the  city  of  Lynn.  Massachusetts  suffered  one 
of  the  worst  flres  In  New  England's  history: 

Whereas  approximately  600  firefighters 
from  96  communities  from  three  New  Eng- 
land states  battled  tht  flre  for  two  full  days; 

Whereas  thousands  of  elderly  citizens  were 
evacuated  from  the  fire  area  without  loss  of 
life  or  major  Injury;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  VS.  Senate  that  we  Join 
In  expressing  our  deep  appreciation  to  Lynn 
Mayor  Antonio  Marino.  Lynn  Fire  Chief.  Joe 
Scanlon  and  the  600  firefighters  who  Joined 
in  this  heroic  net  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Lynn.  Massachusetts. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  249— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  WAIVING  THE 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res  249 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3484,  the  George  Washington  Commem- 
orative Coin  Act.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to 
permit  consideration  of  an  additional  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Treasury  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  H  R.  3484. 

Such  waiver  Is  necessary  as  H.R.  3484  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  May  19,  1981;  and 
therefore  was  not  reported  ijv  May  15.  1981. 
as  required  by  secMon  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. November  20.  1981. 1  reported  to  the 
floor  H.R.  3483  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  To  facilitate  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  the  attached  resolution 
must  be  reported  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  then  favorably  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,    1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.   638 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNcs.  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Prvor,  and  Mr. 
ExoN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   639 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  H.R.  4995,  supra. 


REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  840 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Eagleton),  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bUl  <S.  1080)  to 
amend  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
to  require  Federal  agencies  to  analyze 
the  effects  of  rules  to  improve  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  decrease  their  com- 
pliance costs:  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

RECULATORT  REFORM 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  printing  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
S.  1080,  the  "Regulatory  Reform  Act." 
This  amendment  will  be  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  , 
and  myself. 

S.  1080  was  introduced  on  April  30  of 
this  year,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  both  of  those  committees. 
Though  there  were  some  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  bill  as  reported  by  each 
committee,  the  vast  majority  of  differ- 
ences were  either  technical  in  nature,  or 
were  merely  different  approaches  to 
reach  the  same  goals. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  legislative 
process  and  to  refine  the  issues  for  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor,  the  committees  have 
devoted  the  last  months  to  working  on 
a  consensus  version  of  S.  1080  which 
would  resolve  most  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  as  reported  by  each  com- 
mittee, leaving  only  the  most  significant 
issues  open  for  further  resolution. 

The  amendment  submitted  for  print- 
ing today  is  the  product  of  this  effort  to 
build  a  consensus.  It  is  this  version  of 
S.  1080  which  will  be  the  vehicle  for  fur- 
ther amendment  and  ultimate  floor  ac- 
tion. Some  matters  which  were  consid- 
ered in  one  or  another  of  the  committees, 
but  which  were  not  included  in  this  con- 
sensus substitute,  may  be  proposed  as 


floor  amendments  and  subject  to  further 
debate. 

There  are  three  discrete  provisions 
contained  in  this  substitute  amendment 
on  which  the  committees  are  not  in 
agreement  and  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  debate.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee provisions  in  these  areas  were  re- 
moved by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  during  its  markup.  For  that 
reason,  and  other  parliamentary  reasons, 
it  was  thought  fair  and  efficient  to  pre- 
sent these  issues  for  debate  and  vote  by 
the  full  Senate  by  having  these  imre- 
solved  provisions  in  this  substitute 
amendment.  The  fact  that  these  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  the  amendment 
is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  give  them 
preferred  standing  or  to  weigh  the  Sen- 
ate debate  in  their  favor. 

The  imresolved  provisions  are:  First, 
the  limited  form  of  judicial  review  of 
the  agency  determination  concerning 
whether  a  rule  will  have  a  $100  million 
impact,  and  therefore  be  a  major  rule 
subject  to  regulatory  analysis;  second, 
the  provisions  of  the  "Bumpers"  judicial 
review  proposal  requiring  that  an  agency 
have  substantial  support  for  its  factual 
determinations  and  prohibiting  courts 
from  deferring  to  agency  interpretations 
of  law;  and  third,  the  exact  language  of 
the  provision  authorizing  the  President 
to  establish  procedures  for  agency  com- 
pliance with  the  regulatory  analysis  re- 
quirements of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  both  committees  In- 
volved with  this  legislation  held  exten- 
sive hearings  and  devoted  time  and 
energy  to  refining  and  improving  this 
bill.  There  are  many  complicated  and 
highly  technical  aspects  involved  with 
this  legislation.  With  this  consensus  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  with  the  spirit 
of  productive  cooperation  that  has  domi- 
nated the  work  on  this  legislation,  I  am 
confident  that  the  fundamental  issues 
needing  debate  will  be  clearly  and  fully 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  a  way  which 
will  allow  for  their  fair  and  expeditious 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  substitute  amendment  and 
the  simiraary  of  its  provisions  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  A  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  compromises  contained  in  this 
substitute  amendment  will  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  shortly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT   NO.    640 

On  page  26.  beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
through  line  4  on  page  103  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Reform  Act". 

DETINmON     OF    RULE 

Sec.  2.  Section  551(4)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "except  that  the  term 
'rule'  does  not  Include  agency  statements  In- 
volving a  matter  relating  to  public  property 
or  contracts  or  general  statements  of  policy 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  except 
where  an  applicable  statute  requires  notice 
and  hearing  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or  the 
statement  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  op- 
portunity for  an  agency  hearing". 
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SEC.  3.  Section  553  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  563.  Rulemaking 

•■(a)  This  section  applies  to  every  rule- 
making, according  to  the  provisions  thereof, 
except  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  Involved — 
"(1)  a  matter  pertaining  to  a  military  or 
foreign  affairs  function  of  the  United  States; 
"(2)  a  matter  relating  to  the  management 
and  personnel  practices  of  an  agency; 

"(3)  an  Interpretive  rule,  general  state- 
ment of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organiza- 
tion, procedure,  or  practice,  unless  such  rule 
or  statement  has  general  applicability  and 
substantially  alters  or  creates  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  persons  outside  the  agency;  or 

"(4)  a  rule  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
management,  or  disposal  by  an  agency  of  real 
or  personal  property  or  of  services  that  Is 
promulgated  in  compliance  with  criteria  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Administrator 
for  Federal  Procurement  Policy  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

"(b)(1)  General  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register,  unless  all  persons  subject  thereto 
are  named  and  either  personally  served  or 
otherwise  have  actual  notice  thereof  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Each  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  shall  Include — 

"(A)   a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 

nature    of   public    rulemaking    proceedings; 

"(B)    a  succinct  explanation  of  the  need 

for  and  specific  objectives  of  the  proposed 

rule; 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  the  specific  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  rule  Is  pro- 
posed; 

"(D)  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  rule; 
"(E)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  and  from  State 
and  local  governments  for  alternative  meth- 
ods to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  rule- 
making that  are  more  effective  or  less  bur- 
densome than  the  approach  used  In  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

"(F)  a  description  of  any  data,  method- 
ologies, reports,  studies,  scientific  evalua- 
tions, or  other  similar  Information  on  which 
the  agency  plans  to  substantially  rely  In  the 
rule  making.  Including  an  identification  of 
each  author  or  source  of  such  information 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  agency  plan.^ 
to  rely  on  such  Information;  and 

"(O)  a  statement  specifying  where  the  file 
of  the  rule  making  proceeding  maintained 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
may  be  Inspected  and  how  copies  of  the  items 
In  the  file  may  be  obtained. 

"(2)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  Is  re- 
quired by  statute,  a  final  rule  may  be  adopted 
and  may  become  effective  without  prior  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  subsections  (c)  and  (f)  of  this  section 
If— 

"(A)  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds  that 
providing  notice  and  public  procedure  there- 
on before  the  rule  becomes  effective  is  Im- 
practicable or  contrary  to  an  Important 
public  Interest; 

"(B)  the  agency  publishes  the  rule  In  the 
Federal  Register  with  such  finding  and  a 
succinct  explanation  of  the  reasons  therefor; 
and 

"(C)  the  agency  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  subsections  (c) 
and  (f)  of  this  section  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  final  rule  and  fully  compiles  with  such 
provisions  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  rule. 

"(3)  Except  when  notice  or  hearing  Is  re- 
quired by  statute,  this  subsection  and  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (f)  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  a  rule  when  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  unnecessary  due  to  the  insig- 
nificant Impact  of  the  rule  and  publishes,  at 


the  time  of  publication  of  the  final  rule, 
such  finding  and  a  succinct  explanation  of 
the  reason  therefor. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  provisions  of  a  final 
rule  that  an  agency  plans  to  adopt  are  so 
different  from  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
rule  that  the  original  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  did  not  fairly  apprise  the  public  of 
the  issues  ultimately  to  be  resolved  in  the 
rule  making  or  of  the  substance  of  the  rule, 
the  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  the  final  rule  the  agency 
plans  to  adopt,  together  with  the  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  rule  which  Is  required 
by  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  section 
and  which  has  not  previously  been  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  agency  shall 
aUow  a  reasonable  period  for  comment  on 
such  final  rule. 

"(c)(1)  After  providing  the  notice  required 
by  this  section,  the  agency  shall  give  Inter- 
ested persons  at  least  sixty  days  to  partici- 
pate In  the  rule  making  through  the  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments. 
"(2)  In  order  to  collect  relevant  Informa- 
tion, and  to  Identify  and  elicit  full  and  repre- 
sentative public  comment  on  the  significant 
issues  of  a  particular  rule  making,  the  agency 
may  use  such  other  procedures  as  the  agency 
determines  are  appropriate.  Including — 

"(A)  the  publication  of  an  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making; 

"(B)  the  provision  of  notice.  In  forms 
which  are  more  direct  than  notice  published 
In  the  Federal  Register,  to  persons  who  would 
be  substantially  affected  by  the  proposed 
rule,  but  who  are  unlikely  to  receive  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  through  the  Federal 
Register; 

"  (C)  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  oral 
presentation  of  data,  views.  Information,  or 
rebuttal  arguments  at  Informal  public  hear- 
ings, which  may  be  held  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  locations; 

"(D)  the  provision  of  summaries,  explana- 
tory materials,  or  other  technical  information 
in  "response  to  public  inquiries  concerning 
the  Issues  Involved  In  the  rule  making;  and 
"(E)  the  adoption  or  modification  of 
agency  procedural  rules  to  reduce  the  cost 
or  complexity  of  participation  In  a  rule 
making. 

The  decision  of  the  agency  to  use  or  not  to 
use  such  other  procedures  in  a  rule  making 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  t>e  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review. 

"(3)  (A)  The  opportunity  for  participation 
m  a  rule  making  for  a  major  rule  (as  de- 
fined In  section  621(1)  of  this  title)  shall 
Include  the  opportunity  for  oral  presentation 
of  data,  views,  and  information  at  Informal 
public  hearings.  Such  public  hearings— 

"(I)  may  Include  an  opportunity  for  oral 
rebuttal  or  argument  where  appropriate;  and 
"(11)  shall  Include  an  opportunity  for  di- 
rect and  cross-examination  of  the  principal 
agency  employees  or  other  persons  who  pre- 
pared for  the  agency  data  on  which  the 
agency  substantially  relied  In  formulating 
the  rule,  and  of  any  other  persons  who  pre- 
sent testimony,  documents,  or  other  Infor- 
mation at  such  hearings,  where  other  proce- 
dures, such  as  the  convening  of  public  meet- 
ings, conferences  or  panel  discussions,  or  the 
presentation  of  staff  arguments  for  comment 
and  rebuttal,  are  determined  to  be  Inade- 
quate for  the  resolution  of  significant  Issues 
of  fact  upon  which  the  rule  Is  based. 

"(B)  No  court  shall  hold  unlawful,  or  set 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of  a  failure  by 
the  agency  to  use  a  particular  procedure  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
unless — 

"(1)  an  objection  to  the  failure  to  use  such 
procedure  was  presented  to  the  agency  In  a 
timely  fashion  or  there  are  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  excuse  the  failure  to  present 
a  timely  objection;  and 

"(U)  the  court  finds  that  such  failure  sub- 


st.antially  precluded  a  fair  consideration  and 
Informed  resolution  of  a  central  Issue  of  the 
rule  making  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(4)  To  ensure  an  orderly  and  expeditious 
proceeding,  the  agency  may  establish  reason- 
able procedures  to  regulate  the  course  of  In- 
formal public  hearings  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Including  the  des- 
ignation of  representatives  to  make  oral  pres- 
entations or  engage  in  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination on  l>ehalf  of  several  parties  with  a 
common  interest  in  a  rule  making.  Tran- 
scripts shall  t)e  made  of  ail  such  public  hear- 
ings. 

"(5)  An  agency  shall  publish  any  final  rule 
It  adopts  In  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  a  concise  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  the  rule  and  a  statement  of  when 
the  rule  may  become  effective.  The  statement 
of  basis  and  purpose  shall  include — 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  need  for,  ob- 
jectives of.  and  statutory  authority  for  the 
rule;  « 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  any  significant  Issues 
raised  by  the  comments  on  the  proposed  rule, 
including  a  description  of  the  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  the  rule  proposed  by  the  agency 
and  by  interested  persons,  and  the  reasons 
why  each  such  alternative  was  rejected;  and 
"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  the  factual 
conclusions  upon  which  the  rule  Is  based  are 
substantially  supported  In  the  rule  making 
file  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 

"(6)  When  rules  are  required  by  statute 
to  be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing,  sections  556  and  657 
of  this  title  apply  Instead  of  this  suljsectlon. 
"(d)(1)  An  agency  shall  publish  the  final 
rule  adopted  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
rule.  An  agency  may  make  a  rule  effective 
in  less  than  thirty  days  after  publishing  the 
final  rule  In  the  Federal  Register  in  the  case 
of  a  rule  that  grants  or  recognizes  an  ex- 
emption or  relieves  a  restriction,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  rule  for  which  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  such  a  delay  In  the  effec- 
tive date  would  be  contrary  to  an  Important 
public  Interest  and  publishes  such  finding 
and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  therefore, 
with  the  final  rule. 

"(2)  In  promulgating  a  final  rule,  the 
agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on  any 
factual  or  methodological  material  that  was 
not  placed  In  the  rule  making  file  main- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  In  time  to  afford  an  adequate  op- 
portunity for  public  comment  thereon  dur- 
ing the  period  for  public  participation  In  the 
rule  making.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  an  agency  may  rely  on  such 
material — 

"(A)  if.  m  the  case  of  material  developed 
by  or  for  the  agency,  such  material  was 
placed  In  the  rule  making  file  promptly  upon 
Its  completion  and,  If  such  material  Is  of 
central  relevance  to  the  rule  making,  was 
made  available  In  time  for  interested  per- 
sons to  have  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
comment  thereon; 

"(B)  If.  In  the  case  of  material  submitted 
by  a  person  outside  the  agency,  such  mate- 
rial was  placed  in  the  rule  making  file 
promptly  upon  Its  receipt  by  the  agency  and. 
If  such  material  Is  of  central  relevance  to 
the  rule  making,  the  agency  provided  not 
less  than  fifteen  days  for  Interested  persons 
to  comment  thereon  In  addition  to  the  period 
for  comment  provided  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c); 

"(C)  If  such  material  Is  material  of  which 
the  agency  properly  can  take  official  notice; 
or 

"(D)  If  such  material  is  material  referred 
to  In  subsection  (f)(2)   of  this  section  and 
the  agency  has  compiled  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  subsection. 
"(e)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  interested 
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person  the  right  to  petition  for  the  Issu- 
ance, amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule,  for 
an  Interpretation  regarding  the  meaning  of 
a  rule,  and  for  a  variance  or  exemption  from 
the  terms  of  a  rule  If  the  agency  may  grant 
such  variance  or  exemption.  The  agency 
shall  act  on  such  petitions  with  reasonable 
promptness.  The  response  of  the  agency 
to  each  such  petition  shall  be  in  writing 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  reasons. 

"(f)(1)  The  agency  shall  maintain  a  file 
for  each  rule  making  proceeding  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  main- 
tain a  current  Index  to  such  file.  The  file 
and  the  material  excluded  from  the  file 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  constitute  the  rule  making  rec- 
ord for  purposes  of  Judicial  review.  Except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  file  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  agency  makes  an  initial  publication  con- 
cerning the  rule.  The  file  shall  include — 

"(A)(1)  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing and  any  supplement  to  or  modifica- 
tion or  revision  of  such  notice;   and 

"(11)  any  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making; 

"(B)  copies  of  all  written  comments  re- 
ceived on  the  proposed  rule; 

"(C)  a  transcript  of  any  public  hearing 
conducted   in   the   rule   making; 

"(D)  copies,  or  an  identification  of  the 
place  at  which  copies  may  be  obtained,  of 
all  material  described  by  the  agency  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1)(F)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  of  other  factual  and  methodologi- 
cal material  not  described  by  the  agency 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  that  pertains 
directly  to  the  rule  making  and  that  the 
agency  considered  in  connection  with  the 
rule  making,  or  that  was  prepared  by  or 
for  the  agency  In  connection  with  the  rule 
making:  and 

"(E)  any  statement,  description,  analysis, 
or  any  other  material  that  the  agency  Is 
required  to  make  public  In  connection  with 
the  rule  making.  Including  any  preliminary 
or  final  regulatory  analysis  issued  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  file  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  need  not  Include  any  mate- 
rial that  need  not  be  made  available  to  the 
public  under  section  552  of  this  title  If  the 
agency  Includes  In  such  file  a  statement  that 
notes  the  existence  of  such  material  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  material  is  exempt 
from  public  disclosure  under  such  section. 
The  agency  may  not  substantially  rely  on 
any  such  material  In  formulating  a  rule  un- 
less It  makes  the  substance  of  such  material 
available  for  adequate  conmient  by  Inter- 
ested persons.  The  agency  may  use  sum- 
maries, aggregations  of  data,  or  other  appro- 
priate mechanisms  so  as  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  such  material  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

"(g)  For  a  period  of  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  a  final  rule  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section,  such  rule  shall  not  substan- 
tially change  the  requirements  of  any  con- 
tract, cooperative  agreement,  or  grant  exist- 
ing on  such  effective  date  between  a  Federal 
agency  and  a  State  or  local  government.  The 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  any 
case  In  which  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds 
that  a  delay  In  the  effect  of  the  rule  would 
be  contrary  to  an  Important  public  Interest 
and  publishes  such  finding  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  therefor,  with  the  final 
rule. 

"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  authorizes 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  available  to 
any  agency  to  pay  the  attorney's  fees  or  other 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  Inter- 
vening in  agency  proceedings.". 

REGULATORT    ACTIVJTIES:     ANALYSIS;     PRIORTriES 

AND  review;  report 
Sec.  4.    (a)    Chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


"Subchapter  II — Analysis  of  Agency 
Proposals 
'§  621.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter  and  sub- 
chapters III  and  IV  of  this  chapter: 

"(1)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  In  section  551(1)  of  this  title. 

""(2)  The  term  "person"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  551(2)  of  this  title. 

'"(3)  The  term  "rule"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(4)  of  this  title,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  Include  a  rule  of 
particular  applicability  that  approves  or  pre- 
scribes for  the  future  rates,  wages,  prices, 
services,  or  allowances  therefor,  corporate  or 
financial,  structures,  reorganizations,  merg- 
ers or  acquisitions,  or  accounting  practices 
or  disclosures  bearing  on  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

"'(4)   The  term  "major  rule'  means — 

"'(A)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  cloeely  related 
rules  that  the  agency,  the  President,  or  the 
officer  selected  under  section  624  of  this  title 
reasonably  determines  is  likely  to  have  an 
annual  effect  on  the  economy  of  (100,000,000 
or  more  in  reasonably  quantifiable  direct 
and  indirect  costs;  and 

"(B)  a  rule  or  a  group  of  closely  related 
rules  that  Is  otherwise  designated  a  major 
rule  by  the  agency  proposing  the  rule,  or 
Is  so  designated  by  the  President,  or  by  the 
officer  selected  under  section  624  of  this  title, 
on  the  ground  that  the  rule  Is  likely  to 
result  In — 

"(1)  a  substantial  increase  In  costs  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers.  Indi- 
vidual Industries,  nonprofit  organizations. 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  agencies, 
or  geographic  regions;  or 

""(11)  significant  adverse  effects  on  com- 
petition, emplojrment,  investment,  produc- 
tivity. Innovation,  the  environment,  public 
health  or  safety,  or  the  ability  of  enterprises 
whose  principal  places  of  business  are  in  the 
United  States  to  compete  In  domestic  or 
export  markets. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph   (A)    of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'rule'  does  not  mean — 

""(I)  a  rule  that  involves  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws  of  the  United  States; 

""(II)  a  rule  that  authorizes  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
ketable status  of  a  product,  pursuant  to 
sections  408,  409(c).  and  706  of  the  Federal 
Food.   Drug,   and  Cosmetic  Act;   or 

'"(III)  a  rule  exempt  from  notice  and 
public  procedure  pursuant  to  section  SS3(a) 
of  this  ttlle. 

■"(5)  The  term  'benefit'  means  the  reason- 
ably Identifiable  significant  benefits  and 
beneficial  effects,  including  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  effects,  that  are  expected 
to  result  directly  or  Indirectly  from  Imple- 
mentation of  a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a 
rule. 

"(6)  "The  term  'cost'  means  the  reasonably 
Identifiable  significant  costs  and  adverse  ef- 
fects. Including  social  and  economic  costs 
and  effects,  that  are  expected  to  result  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  Implementation  of 
a  rule  or  an  alternative  to  a  rule. 
"§  622.  Regulatory  analysis 

"(a)  Prior  to  publishing  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  for  any  rule,  each  agency  shall 
determine  whether  the  rule  is  or  Is  not  a 
major  rule  within  the  meaning  of  section 
621(4)  (A)  of  this  title  and,  if  It  Is  not, 
whether  It  should  be  designated  a  major  rule 
under  section  621(4)  (B)  of  this  title.  For 
the  purpose  of  any  such  determination  or 
designation,  a  group  of  closely  related  rules 
shall  be  considered  as  one  rule.  Every  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  shall  Include  a  suc- 
cinct statement  and  explanation  of  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  Is  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning  of 
section  621  (4)  (A)  of  this  title  and.  If  applica- 
ble, of  Its  designation  as  a  major  rule  under 
section  621(4)  (B)  of  this  title. 

"(b)   The  President  or  the  officer  selected 


by  the  President  under  section  624  of  this 
title  may  determine  that  a  rule  Is  a  major 
rule  within  the  meaning  of  section  621(4) 

(A)  of  this  title  or  may  designate  a  rule  as 
a  major  rule  under  section  621(4)  (B)  of  this 
title  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing for  that  rule.  Such  determination  or 
designation  shall  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  togther  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  the  determination  or 
designation.  The  President  or  the  officer 
selected  by  the  President  under  section  624 
of  this  title  may  designate  not  more  than 
76  rules  as  major  rules  under  section  621(4) 

(B)  of  this  title  In  any  fiscal  year. 
"(c)(1)    When    the    agency    publishes    a 

notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major 
rule,  the  agency  shall  Issue  and  place  In  the 
rule  making  file  maintained  under  section 
653(f)  of  this  title  a  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  and  shall  Include  In  such  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making  a  summary  of  the 
analysis.  When  the  Presidert  or  the  officer 
selected  by  the  President  under  section  624 
of  this  title  has  published  a  determination  or 
designation  that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule  after 
the  publication  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule 
making  for  that  rule,  the  agency  shall 
promptly  issue  and  place  in  the  rule  making 
file  maintained  under  section  653(f)  of  this 
title  a  preliminary  regulatory  analysis  for 
the  rule  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  summary  of  such  analysis.  Pol- 
lowing  the  issuance  of  a  preliminary  reg- 
ulatory analysis  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  agency  shall  give  Interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  comment  thereon 
pursuant  to  section  553  of  this  title  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  had  been  issued  with  the  notice  of 
proposed  rule  making. 

"(2)  Each  preliminary  regulatory  analysis 
shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  succinct  description  of  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule,  including  any  beneficial 
effects  that  cannot  be  quantified,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  agency  anticipates 
each  benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the  proposed 
rule,  Including  a  description  of  the  persons, 
classes  of  persons,  or  particular  levels  of 
Government  likely  to  receive  such  benefits; 

"(B)  a  succinct  description  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  rule,  including  any  costs  that 
cannot  be  quantified,  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
will  result  from  the  proposed  rule.  Including 
a  description  of  the  persons,  classes  of  per- 
sons, or  particular  levels  of  Government 
likely  to  incur  such  costs; 

"(C)  a  succinct  description  of  reasonable 
alternatives  for  achieving  the  Identified  ben- 
efits of  the  proposed  rule,  Including  alter- 
natives that — 

"(1)   require  no  Government  action; 

"(11)  will  accommodate  differences  be- 
tween geographic  regions;  and 

"(111)  employ  performance  or  other  stand- 
ards which  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  In 
achieving  the  Identified  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posed rule; 

"(D)  in  any  case  In  which  the  proposed 
rule  Is  based  on  scientific  evaluations  or  in- 
formation, a  description  of  action  under- 
taken by  the  agency  to  verify  the  quality, 
reliability,  and  relevance  of  such  sclentlflc 
evaluations  or  scientific  information;  and 

"(E)  where  It  Is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary Implication  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  proposing  the  rule,  an 
explanation  of  how  the  identified  benefits 
of  the  proposed  rule  are  likely  to  Justify  the 
identified  costs  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  proposed  rule  Is 
likely  to  substantially  achieve  the  rule  mak- 
ing objectives  In  a  more  cost-effective  man- 
ner than  the  alternatives  to  the  proposed 
rule. 

"(d)  (1)  VThen  the  agency  publishes  a  final 
major  rule,  the  agency  shall  also  issue  and 
place  In  the  rule  making  file  maintained 
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under  section  553(f)  of  this  title  a  final  reg- 
ulatory analysis,  and  shall  Include  a  sum- 
mary of  the  analysis  in  the  statement  of 
basis  and  purpose  required  by  section  553(c) 
(6)  of  this  title.  Notwithstanding  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  in  any  case  In  which  an  agency, 
under  section  553(b)(2)  of  this  title,  is  not 
required  to  comply  with  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  section  553  of  this  title  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  a  final  rule,  an  agency  is 
not  required  to  comply  with  the  preceding 
sentence  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  final 
rule  but  shall  comply  with  such  sentence 
when  complying  with  section  553(b)(2)(C) 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  Each  final  regulatory  analysis  shall 
contain — 

"(A)  a  description  and  comparison  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the 
reasonable  alternatives  to  the  rule  described 
In  the  rule  making;  and 

"(B)  where  it  is  not  expressly  or  by  neces- 
sary Implication  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  acting,  a  reasonable  de- 
termination, based  upon  the  rule  making  file 
considered  as  a  whole,  that  the  benefits  of 
the  rule  Justify  the  costs  of  the  rule,  and 
that  the  rule  will  substantially  achieve  the 
rule  making  objectives  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner  than  the  alternatives  described 
In  the  rule  making. 

"(e)(1)  An  agency  shall  describe  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  nonquantlfiable 
benefits  and  costs  of  a  proposed  and  a  final 
rule  pursuant  to  this  section  In  as  precise 
and  succinct  a  manner  as  possible.  The  de- 
scription of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  pro- 
posed and  a  final  rule  required  under  this 
section  shall  Include  a  quantification  or 
numerical  estimate  of  the  quantifiable  bene- 
fits and  costs.  Such  quantification  or  numer- 
ical estimate  shall  be  made  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate unit  of  measurement  and  shall 
specify  the  ranges  of  predictions  and  explain 
the  margins  of  error  Involved  in  the  quanti- 
fication methods  and  in  the  estimates  used. 

"(2)  In  evaluating  and  comparing  costs 
and  benefits,  the  agency  shall  not  rely  on 
cost  or  benefit  Information  submitted  by  any 
person  that  Is  not  accompanied  by  data, 
analysis,  or  other  supporting  materials  that 
would  enable  the  agency  and  other  persons 
interested  In  the  rule  making  to  assess  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  such  Information. 
The  agency  evaluations  of  the  relationships 
of  the  benefits  of  a  proposed  and  final  rule 
to  its  costs  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
clearly  articulated  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  An  agency  is  not 
required  to  make  such  evaluation  primarily 
on  a  mathematical  or  numerical  basis. 

"(f)  The  preparation  of  the  preliminary  or 
final  regulatory  analysis  required  by  this 
section  shall  only  be  performed  by  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  agency.  The  provisions 
of  the  preceding  sentence  do  not  preclude  a 
person  outside  the  agency  from  gathering 
data  or  Information  to  be  used  by  the  agency 
In  preparing  any  such  regulatory  analysis  or 
from  providing  an  explanation  sufficient  to 
permit  the  agency  to  analyze  such  data  or 
information.  If  any  such  data  or  information 
Is  gathered  or  explained  by  a  person  outside 
the  agency,  the  agency  shall  speclficaJly 
Identify  In  the  preliminary  or  final  regula- 
tory analysis  the  data  or  information 
gathered  or  explained  and  the  person  who 
gathered  or  explained  It,  and  shall  describe 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  information 
was  procured  by  the  agency,  including  the 
total  amount  of  funds  expended  for  such 
procurement. 
"i  623.  Judicial  review 

"(a)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 
agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  except 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  determination  by  the  President 
or  by  the  officer  selected  under  section  624  of 
this  title  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule  within 


the  meaning  of  section  621  (4)  (A)  of  this 
title,  and  any  designation  by  the  President 
or  the  officer  selected  under  section  624  of 
this  title  that  a  rule  is  a  major  rule  under 
section  621(4)  (B)  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  any  manner. 

"(c)  The  determination  of  an  agency  of 
whether  a  rule  is  or  is  not  a  major  rule  within 
the  meaning  of  section  621  (4)  (A)  of  this  title 
shall  be  set  aside  by  a  reviewing  court  only 
upon  a  clear  and  convincing  showing  that  the 
determination  Is  erroneous  In  light  of  the 
Information  available  to  the  agency  at  the 
time  It  made  the  determination.  Any  desig- 
nation by  an  agency  that  a  rule  is  a  major 
rule  under  section  621(4)  (B)  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in  any 
manner. 

"(d)  Any  regulatory  analysis  prepared 
under  section  622  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  consideration  separate  or 
apart  from  review  of  the  rule  to  which  It 
relates.  When  an  action  for  judicial  review  of 
a  rule  Is  instituted,  any  regulatory  analysis 
for  such  rule  shall  constitute  part  of  the 
whole  rule  making  record  of  agency  action 
for  the  purpose  of  Judicial  review  of  the  rule 
and  shall,  to  the  extent  relevant,  be  consid- 
ered by  a  court  in  determining  the  legality  of 
the  rule. 

"§  624.  Executive  oversight 

"'(a)  The  President  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  establish  procedures  for  agency  com- 
pliance with  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
III  of  this  chapter.  Such  procedures  shall  be 
adopted  after  the  public  has  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  comment  thereon,  and  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  prompt  completion  of 
rule  making  proceedings.  The  President  shall 
have  the  authority  to  monitor,  review,  and 
ensure  agency  Implementation  of  such  pro- 
cedures. The  President  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  on  agency  compliance  or  non- 
compliance with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  President  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  to  an  officer  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  whose  appointment 
has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  any  such  delegation, 
or  any  revocation  or  modification  thereof, 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  The  exercise  by  the  President  or  by 
an  officer  to  whom  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  failure  to  exercise  such  authority, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  any 
manner  under  this  Act. 

"Subchapter  III — Regulatory  Priorities  and 

Review 
""§  631.  Review  of  agency  rules 

'"(a)(1)(A)  Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each 
agency  shall  prepare  and  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  proposed  schedule  for  the  re- 
view, in  accordance  with  this  section,  of — 

"'(1)  each  rule  of  the  agency  which  is  in 
effect  on  such  effective  date  and  which.  If 
adopted  on  such  effective  date,  would  be  a 
major  rule  under  section  621(4)  (A)  of  this 
title,  and 

""(11)  each  rule  of  the  agency  in  effect  on 
such  effective  date  (In  addition  to  the  rules 
described  in  clause  (1) )  which  the  agency 
has  selected  for  review. 

"(B)  Each  proposed  schedule  required  by 
subparsigraph  (A)  shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  the 
agency  considers  each  rule  on  the  schedule 
to  be  such  a  major  rule  under  section  621  (a) 
(4)  (A)  of  this  title  or  of  the  reasons  why  the 
agency  selected  the  rule  for  review; 

""(11)  a  date  set  by  the  agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
( 1 )  of  this  section,  for  the  completion  of  the 
review  of  each  such  rule;  and 


"  (ill)  a  statement  that  the  agency  requests 
comments  from  the  public  on  the  proposed 
rule. 

""(C)  "The  agency  shall  set  a  date  to  Initiate 
review  of  each  rule  on  the  schedule  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  ensure  the  simultaneous  re- 
view of  related  items  and  which  will  achieve 
a  reasonable  distribution  of  reviews  over  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  the  schedule. 

""(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
In  the  Federal  Register  the  proposed  sched- 
ule required  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  each 
agency  shall  make  the  proposed  schedule 
available  to  the  President  or  an  officer  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  desig- 
nated by  the  President  whose  appointment 
has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  "The  President  or  that  officer 
may  select  for  review  in  accordance  with  this 
section  any  additional  rule  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  such  officer  determines  to  be  a  major 
rvUe  under  section  621  (4)  (A)  of  this  title. 

""(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  each  agency  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  final  sched- 
ule for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
E^ach  agency  shall  publish  with  the  final 
schedule  the  response  of  the  agency  to  com- 
ments received  concerning  the  proposed 
schedule. 

"•(b)(1)  Elxcept  where  explicitly  provided 
otherwise  by  statute,  the  agency  shall,  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (c)  through  (e)  of  this 
section,  review: 

"(A)  each  rule  on  the  schedule  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

""(B)  each  major  rule  under  section  621(4) 
of  this  title  promulgated,  amended,  or  other- 
wise renewed  by  an  agency  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

""(C)  each  rule  promulgated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  which  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  officer  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section  determines  to  be  a  major  rule  under 
section  621(4)  (A)  of  this  title. 
Except  where  an  extension  has  been  granted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section, 
the  review  of  a  rule  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  completed  within  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  on  which  the  rule  is  adopted, 
amended,  or  renewed,  whichever  is  later. 

""(2)  If.  at  the  time  an  agency  Intends  to 
review  a  rule  required  to  be  reviewed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
an  agency  determines  that  such  rule  would 
not  be  a  major  rule  under  section  621(4)  of 
this  title  if  such  rule  were  adopted  at  that 
time,  the  agency  need  not  review  such  rule 
pursuant  to  this  section.  When  the  agency 
makes  such  a  determination,  it  shall  publish 
a  notice  and  explanation  of  the  determina- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  An  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  its  proposed  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  rule 
being  reviewed.  The  notice  shall  Include — 

"'  ( 1 )  an  identification  of  the  specific  stat- 
utory authority  under  which  the  rule  was 
promulgated  and  a  statement  specifying  the 
agency's  determination  of  whether  the  rule 
continues  to  fulfill  the  Intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  that  authority; 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  the  rule  during  the  period  In  which 
It  has  been  in  effect; 

""(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed  agency 
action  with  respect  to  the  rule;  and 

""(4)  a  statement  that  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  public  for  modifications 
or  alternatives  to  the  rule  which  may  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  the  rule  in  a  more 
effective  or  less  burdensome  manner. 

""(d)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  repeal  or 
amend  a  rule  under  review  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  agency  shall,  after  Issuing  the 
no*!'-*'  rAonired  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  chapter  S  of  this  title  or  other 
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applicable  law.  The  requirements  of  such 
provisions  and  related  requirements  of  law 
shall  apply  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the 
same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  a  proposed 
agency  action  to  repeal  or  amend  a  rule 
which  Is  not  taken  pursuant  to  the  review 
required  by  this  section. 

"(e)  If  an  agency  proposes  to  renew  with- 
out amendment  a  rule  under  review  pursu- 
ant to  this  section,  the  agency  shall — 

"(1)  give  Interested  persons  not  less  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  no- 
tice required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  comment  on  the  proposed  renewal; 
and 

"(2)  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  no- 
tice of  the  renewal  of  such  rule  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  continued  need  for  the  rule, 
and.  If  the  renewed  rule  Is  a  major  rule  un- 
der section  621(4)  of  this  tlUe,  include  with 
such  notice  an  explanation  of  the  reasonable 
determination  of  the  agency  that  the  rule 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  section  622 
(d)(2)(B)   of  this  title. 

"(f)(1)  Any  agency,  which  for  good  cause 
finds  compliance  with  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  rule  to  be  Impractica- 
ble during  the  period  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  may  request  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  officer  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section,  to  establish  a  period  longer  than  ten 
years  for  the  completion  of  the  review  of 
such  rule.  The  President  or  that  officer  may 
extend  the  period  for  review  of  a  rule  to  a 
total  period  of  not  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Such  extension  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  with  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(2)  An  agency  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President  or  the  officer  designated  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section,  or  shall,  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  or  that  officer,  amend  any 
schedule  required  by  this  section  for  the  re- 
view of  rules  If  such  sunendment  Is  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  an  agency  has 
not  completed  the  review  of  a  rule  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  or 
(f )  of  this  section,  the  agency  shall  Immedi- 
ately publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice proposing  to  amend,  repeal,  or  renew 
the  rule  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  complete  proceedings  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the 
date  on  which  the  review  was  required  to  be 
completed  under  subsection  (b)  or  (f)  of 
this  section. 

•■(h)(1)  Agency  compliance  or  noncom- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  any  manner. 

"(2)  Agency  compliance  or  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b).  (c), 
(e) .  (f ) ,  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  only  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 706(a)(1)  of  this  title. 

"(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  agency  from  Its  obligation  to  respond  to 
a  petition  to  issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule. 
for  an  interpretation  regarding  the  meaning 
of  a  rule,  for  a  variance  or  exemption  from 
the  terms  of  a  rule,  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  553(e)  of  this  title. 
";  632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  in  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rules  that  the  agency 
expects  to  propose,  promulgate,  renew,  or  re- 
peal in  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  For 
each  such  rule,  the  agenda  shall  contain,  at 
a  minimum,  and  in  addition  to  any  other 
information  required  by  law — 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  rule,  in- 
cluding a  citation  to  the  authority  luider 
which  the  action  with  respect  to  the  rule 
is  to  be  taken,  or  a  specific  explanation  of 


the  congressional  intent  to  which  the  objec- 
tives of  the  rule  respond; 

"(2)  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  Is  or  is  expected  to  be  a  major  rule; 

"(3)  an  approximate  schedule  of  the  sig- 
nificant dates  on  which  the  agency  will  take 
action  relating  to  the  rule,  including  the 
dates  for  any  notice  of  proposed  rule  making, 
hearing,  and  final  action  on  the  rule; 

"(4)  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  official  responsible  for 
answering  questions  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rule; 

"(5)  a  statement  specifying  whether  each 
rule  listed  on  the  previous  agenda  has  been 
published  as  a  proposed  rule,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  final  rule,  has  become  effective, 
has  been  repealed,  or  Is  pending  in  some 
other  status;  and 

"(6)  a  cumulative  summary  of  the  status 
of  the  rules  listed  on  the  previous  agenda 
In  accordance  with  clause  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  The  President  or  an  officer  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  In  May  and  November  of 
each  year  a  Calendar  of  Federal  Regulations 
listing  each  of  the  major  rules  identified  in 
the  regulatory  agendas  published  by  agencies 
In  the  preceding  month.  Each  rule  listed  In 
the  calendar  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sum- 
mary of  the  information  relating  to  the  rule 
that  appeared  in  the  most  recent  regulatory 
agenda  in  which  the  rule  was  identified. 

"(c)  An  agency  may  propose  or  promulgate 
a  major  rule  that  was  not  listed  in  the  regu- 
latory agenda  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  only  if  the  agency  publishes  with 
the  rule  an  explanation  of  the  omission  of 
the  rule  from  such  agenda  and  otherwise 
complies  with  this  section  with  respect  to 
that  rule. 

"(d)  Any  compliance  or  noncompliance  by 
the  agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 
"§  633.  Establishment  of  deadlines 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  any  agency  publishes 
a  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  pursuant 
to  section  563  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall 
Include  In  .such  notice  an  announcement  of 
the  date  by  which  it  Intends  to  complete 
final  agency  action  on  the  rule. 

"(2)  If  any  agency  announcement  under 
this  section  Indicates  that  the  proceeding 
relating  to  such  rule  will  require  more  than 
one  year  to  complete,  the  agency  shall  also 
indicate  in  the  announcement  the  date  by 
which  the  agency  intends  to  complete  each 
major  portion  of  that  proceeding.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
the  agency  shall  select  dates  for  completing 
agency  action  which  will  assure  the  most  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  rule  which  is 
possible,  consistent  with  the  Interests  of 
fairness  and  other  agency  priorities. 

"(3)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  on  which  the 
agency  Intends  to  complete  action  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  providing 
notice  of  the  proposed  action. 

"(b)  If  an  agency  falls  to  complete  action 
in  a  proceeding,  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding,  by  the  date  announced  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or.  in  the 
case  of  a  proceeding  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  subsection,  if  an  agency  falls  to 
complete  action  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  providing  notice  of  such 
proposed  action,  and  the  expected  delay  In 
completing  action  will  exceed  thirty  days, 
the  agency  shall  promptly  announce  the  new 
date  by  which  the  agency  intends  to  com- 
plete action  in  such  proceeding  and  new 
dates  by  which  the  agency  Intends  to  com- 
plete action  on  each  major  portion  of  the 
proceeding. 

"(c)   Compliance  or  noncompliance  by  an 


agency  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  except 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  to  compel 
agency  action  unreasonably  delayed  pursuant 
to  section  706(a)  (1)  of  this  title,  the  review- 
ing court  shall  consider,  in  addition  to  any 
other  relevant  factors,  the  extent  to  which 
the  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  this 
section. 

"Subchapter  IV — Report  to  the  Congress 
"S  641.  Annual  report 

"Not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  regulatory  activities  of  the  Government. 
The  report  shall  Include — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  regulatory  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Government,  and 
the  relationship  of  such  functions  and  activ- 
ities to  national  needs;  and 

"(2)  an  estimate,  for  the  national  economy 
and  for  each  of  the  major  sectors  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  of  the  costs  and  benefits  re- 
sulting from — 

"(A)  all  major  rules  promulgated  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  all  major  rules  Included  on  the  reg- 
ulatory agenda  published  under  section  632 
of  this  title  during  April  and  October  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  In  which  the  report 
is  made;  and 

"(C)  all  major  rules  scheduled  for  review 
under  section  631  of  this  title  to  the  extent 
possible". 

(b)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  chapter  analysis 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading: 

"Subchapter  I — Regulatory  Flexibility"; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter"  each 
place  It  appears  In  subchapter  I  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  "this 
subchapter". 

(c)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
the  following  new  subchapter  heading : 

"Subchapter  I — Regulatory  Flexibility"; 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Subchapter  II — Analysis  of  Agency  Proposals 

"Sec. 

"621.  Definitions. 

"622.  Regulatory  analysis. 

"623.  Judicial  review. 

"624.  Executive  oversight. 

"Subchapter  III — Regulatory  Priorities 
and  Review 
"631.  Review  of  agency  rules. 
"632.  Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar. 
'633.  Establishment  of  deadlines. 

"Subchapter  IV — Report  to  the  Congress 
"641.  Annual  report.". 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  5.  Section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  706.  Scope  of  review 

"(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law.  Interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory  provisions,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall — 

"(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed;  and 

"(2)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 
be — ■ 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  Immunity; 
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"(C)  In  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction, 
authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of  statu- 
tory right; 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law; 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
In  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
667  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statute; 

"(F)  without  substantial  support  in  the 
rule  maktog  file,  viewed  as  a  whole,  for  the 
asserted  or  necessary  factual  basis,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  policy  or  legal  basis. 
of  a  rule  adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to 
section  553  of  this  title;  or 

"(G)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shall  review  the  whole  record 
or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party,  and 
due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of 
prejudicial  error. 

"(c)  In  making  determinations  concern- 
ing statutory  jurisdiction  or  authority  under 
subsection  (a)(2)(C)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  require  that  action  by  the  agency 
Is  within  the  scope  of  the  agency  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  on  the  basis  of  the  language 
Of  the  statute  or,  in  the  event  of  ambiguity, 
other  evidence  of  ascertainable  legislative  in- 
tent. In  making  determinations  on  other 
questions  of  law.  the  court  shall  not  accord 
any  presumption  in  favor  of  or  against 
agency  action.". 

VENUE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  three  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)(1)  If  proceedings  have  been  in- 
stituted in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals 
with  respect  to  the  same  agency  ection  and 
the  first  such  proceeding  was  Instituted 
more  than  five  days  before  the  second,  the 
record  shall  be  filed  in  that  court  in  which 
the  proceeding  was  first  instituted.  If  the 
first  such  proceeding  was  not  instituted 
more  than  five  days  before  the  institution  of 
a  later  proceeding  with  respect  to  the  same 
agency  action,  and  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned  has  received 
written  notice  from  the  parties  instituting 
each  of  these  proceedings,  the  agency,  board, 
commission,  or  officer  concerned  shall 
promptly  advise  In  writing  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
with  respect  to  the  first  proceeding  and  -ill 
proceedings  initiated  within  five  days  of  the 
first  proceeding,  that  such  multiple  pro- 
ceedings have  been  ln.stltuted  and  shall  iden- 
tify each  court  for  which  it  has  notice  that 
such  proceedings  are  pending.  Pursuant  to  a 
system  of  random  selection  devised  for  this 
purpose,  the  Administrative  Office  thereupon 
shall  select  the  court  In  which  the  record 
shall  be  filed  from  among  those  identified 
by  the  agency.  Upon  notification  of  such  se- 
lection, the  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
officer  concerned  shall  promptly  file  the  rec- 
ord in  such  court.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
view of  agency  action  which  has  previously 
been  remanded  to  the  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, or  officer  concerned,  the  record  shall 
be  filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which  re- 
manded such  order. 

"(2)  Where  proceedings  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  agency  action  and  the 
record  has  been  filed  In  one  of  such  courts 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  other  courts 
in  which  such  proceedings  are  pending  shall 
promptly  transfer  such  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeals  In  which  the  record  has 
been  filed.  Pending  selection  of  a  court  pur- 


suant to  subsection  (1),  any  court  In  which 
a  proceeding  has  been  institute  may  post- 
pone the  effective  date  oi  the  agency  action 
until  fifteen  days  after  the  Administrative 
Office  has  selected  the  court  in  which  the 
record  shall  be  filed.  Such  postponement  by 
the  court  may  thereafter  be  modified,  re- 
voked, or  extended  by  the  court  in  which  the 
record  is  to  be  filed. 

"(3)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  with 
re3pect  to  any  agency  action  is  pending,  in- 
cluding any  court  selected  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1 ) .  may  transfer  such  proceeding  to 
any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  Inter- 
est of  justice.". 

(b)  Section  604(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — ■ 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17)  and 
(18)  as  paragraphs  (18)  and  (19).  respec- 
tively, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Pursuant  to  section  2112  of  this  title. 
where  proceedings  with  respect  to  action  of 
any  agency,  board,  commission,  or  officer  have 
been  instituted  in  two  or  more  courts  of  ap- 
peals, administer  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion to  determine  the  appropriate  court  in 
which  the  record  is  to  be  filed.". 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

SEC.  7.  Clause  (111)  of  section  3(2)(C)  of 
the  Federal  Advlsorj-  Committee  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(ill)  any  com- 
mittee which  is  composed  wholly  of  full-time 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  officials  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ments acting  in  their  official  capacities". 

PRESmENTIAL    AtrTHORITT 

Sec  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  (1)  limits  the 
exercise  by  the  President  of  the  authority 
and  responsibility  that  he  otherwise  possesses 
under  the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  regulatory 
policies,  procedures,  and  programs  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  nnd  offices,  or  (2)  alters  In 
any  manner  rulemaking  authority  vested  by 
law  in  an  agency  to  initiate  or  complete  a 
rulemaking  proceedmg.  or  to  issue,  modify, 
or  rescind  a  rule. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  33(c)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C. 
789(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(with- 
out regard  to  subsection  (a)(2)  thereof)" 
and  inserting  in  ileu  thereof  "(without  re- 
gard to  clauses  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section) ". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(e)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  ( 15  U.S.C. 
1262(e)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  para- 
graphs (2)  (A)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section)". 

(2)  Section  3(a)(3)(C)  of  such  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  1262(e)  (3)  (C)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  "section  706". 

(c)  (!)  Section  5(3)  of  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  Act  of  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1474 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  paragraphs 
(2)  (A)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section)". 

(2)  Section  5(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1474(b)(3))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "section  706". 

(d)  Section  19(c)  (1)  (B)  (111)  (n)  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2618 
(c)(l)(B)(lil)(n))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  553(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  553(c)  (6)". 

(e)  Section  4218(b)  of  tlUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "section  553(b)  (3)  (A) " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  Sfi3 
(a)(3)":  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "statements  '  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "statement". 

(f)  Section  409  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  US.C.  1221e-4)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "exception  pro- 
vided under  section  553(b)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "exceptions  provided  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  paragraphs  (2)  (A) 
and   (3)   of  subsection   (b)  of  section  663" 

(g)(1)  Section  508  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  368)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (6  U5.C.  1003)" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  553";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1003)" 
in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  563". 

(2)  Section  514(e)  (4)  of  such  Act  (21 
use.  3eOd(e)  (4) )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (b)(A)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(3)". 

(h)  Section  426(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  (30 
U.S.C.  936(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)  thereof"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  (1).  (2).  and 
(4)  of  such  section". 

(1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974  (33  U.S.C.  1504(a))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  thereof"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "without  regard  to  clauses  (1).  (2),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section". 

(J)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  J\ine  30. 
1936  (49  Stat.  2036.  as  amended;  41  U.S.C. 
43a(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  such 
Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  pro- 
visions of  chapters  5,  6,  and  7  of  such  title". 

(k)  Section  2(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  Jtme  26, 
1936  (52  Stat.  1196;  41  U^.C.  47(a)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (without  regard  to  clauses  (1),  (2), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(I)  Section  170A(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  (42  use.  2210a(c) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  thereof!"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(without  regard  to  clauses  (2)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section)". 

(m)  Section  6lc)(2)  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  (42  use.  4905(c)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  first  sentence 
of". 

(n)  Section  501(b)(3)  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7191 
(b)  (3) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  of  such  section  with  respect  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  or  contracts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)  (4)  of  such  section". 

(o)  Section  307(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  use.  7607(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subparagraphs  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
553(b)"  in  paragraph  (1)(N)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(3)  and  para- 
graphs (2)  (A)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  553". 

(p)  Section  102(a)  of  the  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9112 
(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)  thereor*  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "without  regard  to 
clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section". 

(q)  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1740) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  653 
(a)  (2) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses 
(2)  and  (4)  of  section  553(a)". 

EFTECTIVE   OATS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Sections  2,  3.  5,  and  9  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provision  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  adding  a  new  subchajiter  n  of  chapter  6 
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of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1.  1983.  and  shall  not  apply  to 
any  proceeding  for  which  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  was  Issued  before  such 
effective  date  or  to  any  other  agency  action 
initiated  before  such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapter  III  to  chapter  6  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  take  effect 
•Ix  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply  according  to  the  pro- 
visions thereof. 

(c)  Section  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
three  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  apply,  according  to  the 
provisions  thereof,  to  review  proceedlnga  In- 
stituted after  such  date. 

(d)  The  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
adding  a  new  subchapi3r  IV  of  chapter  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  sections  7  and  B  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon 
enactment. 

SmUUBT  OF  THB  RiGTTLATOKT  RCTOBM  ACT 

(Consensus  substitute  amendment) 

INTKODUCTION 

The  "Regulatory  Reform  Act."  S.  1080,  con- 
tains a  series  of  amendments  to  certain  pro- 
vUlons  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
This  legislation  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive "regulatory  reform"  bill,  but  Is 
focused  on  the  procedures  for  rule  making 
and  for  Judicial  review  of  agency  actions.  It 
Is  expected  that  legislation  addressing  such 
areas  as  agency  adjudication,  agency  sub- 
poena power,  and  the  role  of  administrative 
law  Judges  win  be  developed  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

THE    CONSENSUS    SUBSTITUTE 

S.  1080  was  Introduced  on  April  30  of  this 
year  and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs.  Both 
Committees  heid  hearings  and  made  signif- 
icant Improvements  In  the  bill  as  Introduced. 
Both  Committees  favorably  reported  the  bill, 
and.  though  there  were  some  significant  dif- 
ferences In  the  bin  as  reported  by  each  Com- 
mittee, the  vast  majority  of  those  differences 
were  either  technical  In  nature  or  merely 
different  approaches  to  reach  the  same  goals. 
The  Committees  have  devoted  the  last 
months  to  working  on  a  consensus  substitute 
for  the  versions  reported  by  the  Committees 
which  resolves  most  of  these  differences,  leav- 
ing only  the  most  significant  Issues  open 
for  further  resolution. 

The  consensus  version  of  S.  1080  summa- 
rized here  will  be  offered  as  a  sul»tltute 
amendment  by  Senators  Laxalt.  Leahy.  Roth, 
and  Eagleton  and  will  become  the  vehicle  for 
further  floor  action.  Some  provisions  which 
have  not  been  agreed  upon  are  contained  In 
this  substitute  for  purposes  of  presenting  the 
Involved  issue  for  floor  debate.  Those  unre- 
solved provisions  will  be  noted  In  this  sum- 
mary. Other  matters  considered  by  one  or 
both  of  the  Committees  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  consensus  substitute  may  be 
proposed  as  floor  amendments.  These  matters 
are  not  summarized  here. 

OVERVIEW 

In  brief,  the  major  changes  to  the  A.P.A. 
proposed  in  this  bill — 

Require  agencies  to  evaluate  on  a  non- 
mathematical  basis  the  trade-offs  of  "major 
rules"  and  to  determine  that  such  rules  are 
worth  their  costs  and  are  cost-effective; 

Allow  oral  presentations  In  major  rule 
making.  Including  cross-examination  where 
needed  to  resolve  central  factual  issues; 

Require  agencies  to  review  major  rules 
every  ten  years  to  determine  If  they  should 
be  revised  or  withdrawn; 

(Require  agency  factual  determinations 
In  rule  making  to  be  based  on  substantial 
support  In  the  record.)  require  that  agency 
actions  be  within  the  agency's  statutory 
Jurisdiction,  and  (prohibits  the  courts  from 
presuming  that  agency  Interpretations  of  law 


are  valid;  (  (Bracketed  provisions  are  con- 
tained In  this  substitute,  but  were  deleted  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee.) 

Authorizes  the  President,  or  his  designee, 
to  establish,  and  ensure  implementation  of. 
procedures  for  the  agency  evaluation  of  the 
trade-offs  of  major  rules;  (Provisions  In- 
sulating "Independent"  agencies  from  this 
Presidential  oversight  added  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  are  not  contained 
in  this  substitute.) 

Address  the  "race-to-the-courthouse" 
problem  In  review  of  agency  action  by  as- 
signing a  case  randomly  where  review  pro- 
ceedings have  been  Instituted  In  different 
couru  within  five  days  of  each  other;  and 

Require  agencies  to  publish  a  semi-annual 
agenda  and  calendar  of  regulatory  actions. 

SUMMARY 

Rule  making  provisions 
Sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  amend  the  def- 
initions and  the  "informal  rule  making"  pro- 
visions of  the  A.P.A.    (5  U.S.C.   »651.  553). 
The  major  amendments  are: 

In  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  an 

agency  must  include: 

A  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  rule. 

A  description  of  the  legal  authority  for  the 

rule  and  the  substantive  material  on  which 

the  rule  Is  based,  and 

A  solicitation  of  proposals  for  alternatives 
to  the  rule. 

Interested  persons  are  given  sixty  days  to 
submit  virrltten  comments  on  the  proposed 
rule. 

For  a  normal  rule  making,  an  agency  is 
authorized  to  use  additional  procedures  to 
enhance  public  comment.  A  list  of  some  al- 
ternative procedures  Is  Included.  An  agency 
choice  of  such  procedures  Is  not  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

For  a  major  rule  making,  interested  per- 
sons are  given  an  opportunity  to  make  oral 
presentations,  Including  cross-examination 
If  other  procedures  are  Inadequate  to  resolve 
a  material  Issue  of  fact.  Judicial  review  of 
the  choice  of  procedure  Is  limited  to  cases 
where  an  objection  to  the  procedure  used 
was  made  and  where  the  failure  to  use  a  par- 
ticular procedure  precluded  a  "fair  consid- 
eration and  Informed  resolution  of  a  central 
Issue"  of  the  rule  making. 

In  promulgating  the  final  rule,  the  "state- 
ment of  basis  and  purpose"  must  Include: 
An   explanation  of   the  objectives  of  the 
rule; 

A  description  of  significant  Issues  raised, 
including  alternatives  considered  and  the 
reasons  for  their  rejection;   and 

An  explanation  of  the  agency's  factual 
conclusions. 

An  agency  must  give  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  comment  on  factual  or 
methodological  material  developed  by  or  for 
the  sigency  wlilch  becomes  available  after  the 
normal  public  comment  period  If  the  mate- 
rial Is  of  "central  relevance"  to  the  rule 
making.  If  such  material  Is  submitted  by  a 
person  outside  of  the  agency,  not  less  than 
an  additional  fifteen  days  for  public  com- 
ment must  be  provided. 

A  file  of  the  rule  making,  which  Is  the 
record  for  review,  must  be  maintained.  The 
file    Includes   the    notice    of    proposed   rule 
making,  the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose, 
all  written  comments  on  the  rule,  and  other 
documents  of  the  rule  making. 
Regulatory  analysis 
The  first  part  of  section  4  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  subchapter  II  to  chapter  6  of  title  5 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  The  major  provisions  are: 
Only  "major  rules"  are  subjected  to  regu- 
latory analysis.  A  "major  rule"  Is: 

A  rule  that  the  agency,  or  the  President, 
determines  Is  likely  to  have  an  effect  on 
the  economy  of  $100  million  or  more  In  rea- 
sonably quantifiable  direct  and  Indirect 
costs;  or 
A  rule  designated  as  major  by  the  agency. 


or  the  President,  because  It  will  cause  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  costs  or  prices  for  wage 
earners,  consumers.  Individual  Industries, 
etc.,  or  because  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  competition,  employment,  public  health, 
etc. 

"Benefit"  and  "cost"  are  defined  to  mean 
significant  benefits  and  cosu.  Including  di- 
rect and  Indirect  social  and  economic  benefits 
and  costs. 

The  preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  pub- 
lished with  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemak- 
ing, must  Include: 

A  description  of  the  quantifiable  and  non- 
quantifiable  benefits  and  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed major  rule; 

A  description  of  alternatives  to  the  rule; 
and 

Where  It  Is  not  expressly  or  by  necessary 
Implication  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to  which 
the  agency  Is  acting,  an  explanation  of  how 
the  agency  expects  the  benefits  of  the  rule 
to  Justify  Its  costs  and  why  the  rule  Is  more 
cost-effective  than  the  alternatives. 

(Agency  evaluations  of  the  effects  of  a 
major  rule  are  explicitly  not  required  to  be 
done  mathematically.) 

The  final  regulatory  analysis,  published 
with  the  final  rule  Includes: 

A  description  and  comparison  of  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  the  rule;  and 

Where  it  is  not  expressly  or  by  necessary 
Implication  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to  which 
the  agency  Is  acting,  the  agency's  determina- 
tion that  the  benefits  of  the  rule  Justify  lu 
costs,  and  that  the  rule  Is  more  cost-effec- 
tive than  the  alternatives  considered. 

The  regulatory  analysis  cannot  be  con- 
tracted out|Jde  of  the  agency.  However,  the 
gathering  and  explanation  of  raw  data  to  be 
used  in  the  regulatory  analysis  can  be  con- 
tracted If  the  source  Is  Identified.  (The  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  adopted  a  more 
limited  version  of  this  provision.) 

Judicial  review  of  the  determination  of 
what  Is  a  major  rule  and  of  the  regulatory 
analysis  Is  limited: 

Regarding  the  major  rule  determination, 
only  the  agency's  determination  of  whether 
a  rule  will  have  a  $100  million  Impact  may 
be  set  aside  by  a  court  if  a  "clear  and  con- 
vincing showing"  Is  made  that  the  deter- 
mination was  erroneous.  (The  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  deleted  this  provision.) 

The  regulatory  analysis  Is  not  subject  to 
separate  Judicial  review,  but  Is  a  part  of  the 
rulemaking  record. 
No  interlocutory  review  Is  allowed. 

Executive  oversight 
In  order  tc  ensure  some  oversight  of  agency 
performance  of  regulatory  smalysls  In  the 
face  of  limited  Judicial  review,  section  4  gives 
the  President  a  limited  oversight  role  In  this 
area: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  establish 
procedures  for  agency  compliance  with  the 
regulatory  analysis  requirements.  He  can 
ensure  agency  Implementation  of  these 
procedures. 

The  President  may  delegate  this  authority 
to  the  Vice  Presldert  or  to  an  officer  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  President's  exercise  of  this  authority 
Is  not  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(The  Governmental  Affairs  Conunlttee 
added  amendments  limiting  Presidential 
review  of  the  regulatory  analyses  of  "Inde- 
pendent" agencies  to  120  days,  and  making 
any  oversight  procedures  "advisory"  with 
respect  to  such  agencies.) 

Regulatory  priorities  and  review 
The  second  part  of  section  4  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  subchapter  HI  to  chapter  6  of  title  5 
of  the  U.S.  Code,  requiring  agencies  to  review 
major  rules  every  ten  years,  to  publish  an 
agenda  and  calendar  of  expected  regulatory 
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actions,  and  to  establish  deadlines  for  the 
completion  of  such  action. 

The  major  features  of  the  regulatory  review 
provisions  are: 

One  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  each  agency  must  publish  a  schedule 
for  review  of  existing  major  rules  within  a 
ten-year  period. 

New  major  rules  must  be  reviewed  within 
ten  years  of  their  effective  date.  Amended 
major  rules  and  major  rules  which  have  been 
reviewed  must  be  reviewed  ten  years  after 
their  amendment  or  review. 

The  revlev/  Is  initiated  by  a  notice  which 
explains  the  proposed  agency  action,  assesses 
the  effects  of  the  rule  while  It  was  In  opera- 
tion, determines  If  the  rtUe  Is  still  a  major 
rule,  and  Invites  suggestions  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  rule. 

Pursuant  to  the  review,  the  agency  amends, 
repeals,  or  renews  the  rule. 

If  the  agency  plans  to  amend  or  repeal  the 
rule,  the  normal  rule  making  procedures 
apply  (5  use.  !  553). 

If  the  agency  plans  to  renew  the  rule  with- 
out change.  It  must  allow  sixty  days  for  pub- 
lic comment  and  publish  the  renewed  rule 
with  a  determination  that  the  rule  continues 
to  comply  with  the  rule  making  provisions. 
If  It  is  Impracticable  for  the  agency  to  re- 
view a  rule  within  ten  years,  the  President 
or  his  designee  may  grant  an  extension  for 
up  to  an  additional  five  years. 

If  an  agency  falls  to  review  a  rule  within 
the  prescribed  period.  It  must  Immediately 
publish  a  notice  proposing  to  withdraw  or 
renew  the  rule  and  complete  rule  making 
proceedings  within  180  days. 

The  major  features  of  the  regulatory 
agenda  and  calendar  provisions  are: 

Each  agency  must  publish  an  agenda  In 
April  and  October  of  rules  that  the  agency 
will  be  acting  on  during  the  following  twelve 
months. 

In  May  and  November,  the  President  or  his 
designee  must  publish  a  calendar  of  major 
rules  on  which  agencies  will  be  acting  In  the 
following  twelve  months. 

An  agency  may  propose  a  major  rule  that 
was  not  Included  In  an  agenda  If  It  publishes 
an  explanation  for  the  ommlsslon. 

The  piuvlsions  oi  this  section  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review 

The  major  features  of  the  provisions  for 
agency  deadlines  are: 

For  a  rule  making  expected  to  take  longer 
than  four  months,  an  agency  must  set  a  date 
m  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  by 
which  It  expects  to  complete  action  on  the 
rule.  Including,  where  the  rule  making  will 
take  longer  than  a  year,  dates  by  which  each 
major  part  of  the  rule  making  will  be 
completed. 

If  an  agency  falls  to  complete  action  by 
the  date  set.  It  must  set  a  new  deadline. 

No  Judicial   review  of  agency  compliance 
with  these  provisions  is  allowed,  except  that 
a  reviewing  court  Is  directed  to  consider  a 
failure    to   meet    deadlines   In   determining 
whether  to  compel  delayed  agency  action. 
Report  to  Congress 
The  last  part  of  section  4  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  requirement  for  an  annual  report  from 
the  President  on  the  regulatory  activities  of 
the  government.  The  report  Includes  a  de- 
scription of  the  relationship  of  the  various 
regulatory  activities  to  national  needs,  and 
an   estimate,   for  each   major  sector  of  the 
economy,  of  regulatory  benefits  and  costs. 
Judicial  review  provisions 
Section  5  makes  three  major  changes  In 
the  A.P.A.  provision  outlining  the  scope  of 
Judicial     review     of    agency    actions     (the 
"Bumpers"  proposal).  They  are: 

I  Agency  factual  determinations  made  dur- 
ing Informal   rule  making  must  have  sub- 
stantial support  In  the  rule  making  record.] 
A  court  must  require  agency  action  to  be 
within  their  statutory  authority. 


(A  court  is  prohibited  from  presuming 
that  agency  Interpretations  of  law  are  valid. 
No  burden  of  proof  is  shifted.  | 

(Bracketed  provisions  are  contained  in  this 
substitute,  but  were  deleted  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.) 

Venue  {"Race-to-the-courthouse") 
provisions 
Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  the  venue 
provisions  of  the  VS.  Code  to  deal  with  the 
so-called  "race-to-the-courthouse"  problem. 
Title  28  use.  §  2112  provides  that  when  pro- 
ceedings to  review  an  agency  order  have  been 
filed  In  two  or  more  courts  of  appeals,  the 
agency  must  file  the  record  for  review  in  the 
court  where  such  proceedings  were  first  filed. 
Though  the  filing  of  the  record  Is  not  legally 
determinative  of  where  venue  lies,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  proceedings  are  rarely  trans- 
ferred from  the  court  where  the  record  has 
been  filed. 

Thus,  parties  often  "race"  to  file  a  review 
proceeding  In  what  they  consider  to  be  a  fa- 
vorable court.  This  bin  essentially  adopts  a 
proposal  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  U.S.  to  randomly  select  a  court  when 
review  proceedings  have  been  Instituted  in 
two  or  more  courts  of  appeals  within  five 
days  of  each  other. 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  amendment 
Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  to  ensure  that  offi- 
cials of  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  advise  agency  officials  about  the  Im- 
pact of  proposed  federal  rules  on  those  levels 
of  government. 

Presidential  authority — "savings  clause" 
Section  8  of  the  bill  sets  out  what  tbe 
"Executive  Oversight"  provisions  of  this  bill 
do  not  do: 

S.  1080's  provision  for  Executive  Oversight 
does  not  limit  either  the  President's  inher- 
ent. Constitutional  authority  or  his  author- 
ity under  other  laws  concerning  regulatory 
policies  and  activities. 

This  provision  also  does  not  displace  what- 
ever person  or  entity  might  be  the  ultimate 
decisionmaker  In  a  rule  making  under  other 
provisions  of  law.  As  under  current  law,  an 
agency  may  be  authorized  to  promulgate 
rules  by  an  enabling  statute,  and  therefore 
may  be  the  decisionmaker  In  a  rule  making 
under  that  statute;  but  It  must  do  so  In  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  A.P.A. 
Conforming  amendments 
Section  9  of  the  bill  contains  conforming 
amendments  which  change  cross  references 
to  the  A.P.A.  In  other  statutes  where  S.  1080 
has  changed  the  numbering  or  lettering  of 
A.P.A.  provlslons.A 


ized  to  meet  during  the  session  on  Tues- 
day, December  1,  at  9:30  ajn.,  to  bold  a 
hearing  on  Federal  antitrust  ijoUcy  im- 
plication over  small  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
BESOITRCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  SubcMn- 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
December  1.  at  9:30  ajn..  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  on  coal  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT    COMMrrrEE    ON    INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  at  2  pjn.,  to  hold 
a  cl06e<l  business  meeting  on  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  SensUe  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  four  treaties  dealing  with 
the  South  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTITEES 
TO  MEET 

SELECT    COMMITTEl:    ON    INTELLtGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 30.  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  business 
meeting  on  pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
November  30,  at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  1758,  the  Betamax  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Productivity  and  Competition  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  be  author- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROBLEMS   IN   GOVERNMENT  BILL 
PAYING 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  back  I  reported  on  the  con- 
tinued problems  Government  contrac- 
tors are  experiencing  in  securing  timely 
payment  from  the  Government.  Senator 
Weicker  and  I  have  authored  legislation 
to  address  the  problem.  S.  1131.  and  59 
of  our  colleagues  have  joined  in  cospon- 
soring  that  effort.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  subcommittee  has  completed  its 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  that  markup 
before  the  full  committee  is  expected 
soon. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  was  to 
call  attention  to  a  GAO  report  which  as- 
sessed the  current  state  of  bills  pay- 
ment performance.  The  GAO  noted  that 
bills  were  being  paid  late — and  early — 
at  shocking  rates,  at  great  cost  to  both 
contractors  and  the  Government.  As  an 
example.  I  cited  a  case  that  had  been 
brought  to  my  attention  involving  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  There,  one 
small  contractor  had  gone  unpaid  for 
months  on  several  contracts  while  other 
invoices  were  inadvertently  paid  two 
and  even  three  tmies. 

I  wrote  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm 
Baldrige  concerning  this  case,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  his  reply,  recently 
received.  Secretary  Baldrige  reports 
that  administative  changes  are  now 
underway  to  consolidate  some  28  sepa- 
rate payment  systems.  The  new  system 
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is  expected  to  be  in  place  by  April  1982. 
Administrative  savings  alone  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $1.5  million — but  Im- 
proved services  to  vendors  and  improved 
fiscal  management  can  be  expected  to 
result  in  even  greater  savings. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  always  happy  to 
put  good  news  in  the  Record.  I  ask  that 
Secretary  Baldrige's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

The  SEcHrrART  or  Commekce, 
Woihington.  D.C..  November  18. 1981. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danfobth. 
Committee  on  Governmental  Again,  Wo^ah- 
ington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  Thanlc  you  for  your  letter 
on  the  bin  payment  practices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (DOC).  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  details  on  our  effort*  to  Improve 
performance  in  this  area. 

We  are  participating  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  a  study  of  Gov- 
ernment bin  paying  practices.  We  will  fur- 
nish you  a  copy  of  our  findings  In  January 
1082. 

Administrative  paymente  In  the  DOC  are 
processed  by  28  separate  and  geographically 
dispersed  offices.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  those 
offices  processed  430.000  payments.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  overlap,  duplication  and  re- 
dundancy and  very  little  standardization 
and  coordination.  The  systems  were  estab- 
lished ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  and  are  still 
labor-intensive  despite  the  proven  advances 
In  automatic  data  processing  technology. 

In  July  1981.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Administration  completed  a  plan  to  consol- 
idate administrative  payment  systems.  Ad- 
ministrative payments  processing  will  begin 
at  the  Department  level  In  April  1982.  In 
addition  to  an  estimated  annual  savings  of 
»I.500,000.  we  plan  to  Improve  services  to 
vendors.  Consolidation  of  the  administra- 
tive payments  function  Is  one  of  the  actions 
the  DOC  Is  taking  to  Improve  financial  man- 
agement. 

Sincerely. 

Mac. 
Secretary  of  Commerce.^ 


GOOD  NEWS:   THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 
IS  OVER 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago.  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
published  an  excellent  article  which 
pointed  out  how  price  controls  have  dis- 
torted the  market  for  oil.  encouraging 
wasteful  consumption,  and  discouraging 
conservation  and  new  oil  production. 

In  the  article,  William  Tucker  dis- 
cusses the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  President  Reagan's  decision  to  end 
oil  price  controls.  I  commend  his  excel- 
lent article  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  (Denver.  Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 

News.  Nov.  1, 1981] 

QooD  News:  Energy  Crisis  Over 

(By  William  Tucker) 

dn  Jan.  28.  1981.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
announced  that  he  was  bringing  an  Imme- 
diate end  to  the  price  controls  that  had  gov- 
erned American  oil  for  almost  10  years, 
speeding  up  a  process  already  set  In  motion 
by  Jimmy  Carter.  With  that  simple  act,  the 
energy  crisis  of  the  1970s  ended. 

You  would  have  hardly  known  It  from 
reading  the  newspapers.  The  consumer 
groups  put  up  their  usual  howl,  complaining 
that  the  decision  would  only  mean  higher 
prices.  There  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  what  the  long-term  effects  of  the  deci- 


sion  might  be.   Nor   has   there   been  since, 
except  for  some  scattered  editorials. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  Reagan's  action,  oil 
prices  did  rise,  just  sis  consumer  groups  had 
predicted.  Within  a  month,  gas  prices  at  the 
pump  had  climbed  about  eight  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Heating  oil  also  went  up  a  bit.  Domestic 
oil  prices,  freed  from  constraints  that  had 
kept  them  at  less  half  the  world  price  of 
$36  a  barrel,  quickly  Jumped  to  around  (30 
a  barrel.  It  looked  as  If  consumers  might  be 
In  for  a  rough  time. 

But  then  strange  things  started  to  happen. 
As  late  as  December  1980.  the  Department 
of  Energy  had  been  predicting  that  world 
oil  supplies  would  remain  tight  indefinitely 
and  that  their  prices  might  soon  be  moving 
up  through  the  range  of  $45-50  per  barrel. 
By  March,  however,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies suddenly  found  themselves  with  grow- 
ing Inventories  on  their  hands.  By  May.  re- 
fineries had  a  20  percent  oversupply  of  oil 
products  and  were  starting  to  worry  about 
storage  problems.  They  did  the  only  sensible 
thing.  They  started  to  cut  prices. 

At  the  end  of  May.  heating  oil  prices  were 
down  by  four  to  five  cents  throughout  the 
country.  Gas  prices  at  the  pump  fell  below 
their  January  levels.  The  national  average 
of  gasoline  prices  nationwide  fell  to  Its 
lowest  level  In  two  years.  Sporadic  price 
wars  broke  out  In  various  areas.  By  midsum- 
mer, competition  among  service  stations  In 
Cincinnati,  for  example,  had  lowered  the 
price  of  gasoline  75  cents  per  gallon  In  some 
places. 

These  events  started  to  have  repercussions 
on  the  world  market.  By  early  summer,  every 
major  OPEC  nation  found  Itself  with  grow- 
ing stockpiles.  Libya,  always  the  most  mili- 
tant of  OPEC  members,  lost  60  percent  of  Its 
customers  between  April  and  August  because 
It  refused  to  lower  Its  prices. 

What  happened  In  Mexico  was  tragicomic. 
In  June  the  nation  found  Itself  unable  to 
sell  Its  oil  at  the  premium  price  of  $40  a 
barrel,  so  the  minister  for  oil.  Lopez  el  Gomez, 
lowered  the  price  by  four  dollars.  The  Mexi- 
can public  was  outraged  and  demanded  that 
the  old  price  be  restored.  Lopez  el  Gomez,  till 
then  considered  the  favorite  to  succeed  Lo- 
pez PortlUo  to  the  presidency  next  year,  was 
forced  to  resign  from  office,  his  political  ca- 
reer ruined. 

The  oil  still  could  not  be  sold  at  $40  a 
barrel,  and  subsequent  oil  ministers  have  now 
lowered  the  price  by  $3.90 — holding  back  the 
last  10  cents  apparently  In  an  effort  to  avoid 
Lopez  el  Gomez's  fate. 

OPECs  attempU  at  an  emergency  August 
meeting  to  reach  agreement  on  a  price  and 
regain  control  of  the  market  were  a  failure. 
Two  days  after  the  meeting  fell  apart,  Ni- 
geria voluntarily  lowered  Its  oil  price  from 
$40  to  $36  per  barrel,  the  largest  price  reduc- 
tion an  OPEC  nation  has  ever  imposed  on 
Itself.  There  Is  no  Indication  that  prices  have 
hit  bottom  yet. 

Pew  people  seem  to  realize  the  OPECs 
monopoly  of  the  market  lasted  only  about 
three  years.  Prom  1973  to  1977  the  relatively 
few  oil-producing  countries  probably  could 
have  charged  any  price  they  wanted  to  West- 
ern consumers. 

Like  any  monopoly.  It  quickly  attracted 
new  competition  Into  the  field.  The  high  price 
of  oil  sent  geologists  scurrying  out  all  over 
the  world  looking  for  new  reserves.  Britain 
and  Norway  developed  the  fields  under  the 
North  Sea;  the  American  oil  companies  were 
allowed  to  finish  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  dozens 
of  other  small  countries  began  to  develop 
their  deposits. 

In  addition,  the  old  patterns  of  ever-In- 
creasing consumption  were  quickly  reversed 
everywhere. 

Everywhere,  that  Is,  except  the  United 
States.  Almost  from  the  day  In  February  1976 
when  Congress  had  Instructed  that  the  price 
of  domestic  oil  be  lowered.  Americans  had 
rushed  back  to  their  old  pre-1973-74  oil  em- 


bargo habits.  Over  the  next  12  months,  big- 
car  divisions  of  the  three  major  auto  compa- 
nies broke  sales  records  In  each  succeeding 
month  of  the  year.  Small  cars  were  left  sit- 
ting on  the  lots,  and  even  huge  rebate  pro- 
grams failed  to  win  back  the  public  to  con- 
servation. 

Gasoline  consumption  resumed  its  pre- 
embargo  climb,  surpassing  1973's  record  level 
In  1977  and  breaking  It  again  In  1978.  We 
were  headed  for  even  higher  consumption  In 
1979  until  events  In  Iran  put  a  stop  to  that. 
Domestic  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  begin  to  hope  to  make  back  their  money 
from  drilling  for  new  oil.  They  sat  on  their 
hands  or  put  their  money  Into  real  estate. 
Once  again,  there  was  a  shortage  of  domestic 
oil. 

Yet  there  was  no  time  between  1976  and 
1979  that  motorists  couldn't  get  gas.  We  made 
up  for  our  self-inflicted  domestic  shortages 
by  Importing  more  oU,  climbing  from  33  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  to  almost  60 
percent  by  mid- 1979. 

Just  about  everything  Congress  did  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis  In  the  19708  was  aimed  at 
keeping  cheap  gas  flowing  to  the  consumer. 
Washington  was  filled  with  liberal  congress- 
men singing  the  Joys  of  conservation  and 
wringing  their  hands  about  foreign  depend- 
ence. Yet  not  one  of  them  was  ever  willing 
to  accept  the  simple  formula  that  would  have 
ended  the  whole  dilemma:  paying  a  market 
price  for  our  own  oil. 

It  Is  commonly  assumed  that  the  events 
in  Iran  and  the  gas  shortages  In  1979  finally 
curbed  the  nation's  appetite  for  foreign  oil. 
This  is  not  quite  correct.  Redoubled  Inter- 
national oil  prices  and  the  resulting  rise  In 
the  cost  of  gasoline  certainly  reminded 
people  of  the  realities  of  the  world  oil  situa- 
tion. But  the  effect  would  probably  only 
have  been  a  temporary  one  If  Carter  had 
not  become  convinced  that  domestic  price 
controls  were  a  self-defeating  policy  fit  to 
be  abandoned. 

Incredibly,  even  at  this  late  date,  congress- 
men howled  and  consumer  groups  moaned. 
Yet  the  payoff  came  almost  Immediately. 

Within  one  year.  U.S.  oil  Imports  fell  by 
25  percent  to  their  1975  level.  Oil  drilling 
Increased  as  never  before,  and  consumers 
finally  began  demonstrating  unsuspected 
capabilities  for  conserving  energy.  Reagan's 
January   decision  completed   the   process. 

Drilling  for  new  oil  has  Increased  by  50 
percent  In  the  last  six  months.  Domestic  oil 
production  Is  holding  steady,  and  consum- 
ers— finally  deprived  of  the  "protection"  of 
Congress — seem  permanently  set  on  a  con- 
servation  course. 

Is  the  energy  crisis  over  then?  Not  quite. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  have  a  40-year-oId 
chaotic  state  of  resources  created  by  gov- 
ernment Intervention  In  the  natural  gas 
Industry. 

Price  controls  were  originally  Imposed  in 
1939  because  of  a  supposed  "monopoly"  held 
by  the  natural  gas  pipelines.  Actually,  there 
was  no  monopoly,  since  gas  has  to  compete 
with  coal,  oil,  electricity  and  other  fuels. 
The  world  of  natural  gas  producers  Is  com- 
petitive and  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
small  producers.  One  out  of  every  100  Ameri- 
cans owns  Interest  In  a  natural  gas  well. 
Nevertheless,  the  price  controls  persisted. 
The  results  have  been  perverse.  The  natural 
gas  Industry  became  a  kind  of  national 
utility  company.  No  one  was  ever  encouraged 
to  go  out  and  find  more.  The  only  gas  we 
have  u.sed  Is  the  "waste  product"  now  asso- 
ciated with  oil  deposits.  Yet  all  Indications 
now  are  that  we  have  staggering  amounts 
of  natural  gas,  perhaps  as  much  as  200  years' 
supply  at  current  prices. 

Carter  finally  opted  for  a  phased  pricing 
program  ending  with  complete  decontrol  In 
1985.  The  results,  however,  have  been  chaos 
because  the  pricing  was  soon  outdated.  Tak- 
ing Inflation  Into  account,  natural  gas  con- 
sumers are  once  again  paying  19608  prices 
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for  energy.  (Because  of  the  resulting  short- 
ages, industry  and  utilities  are  rapidly  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  market,  and  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  is  now  concentrated 
almost  entirely  in  home  heating.) 

Congress  also  freed  all  gas  found  below 
16  000  feet  from  price  controls,  which 
spurred  new  exploration.  Yet  new  owners  of 
gas  deposits  below  15,000  feet  oppose  decon- 
trol, fearing  they  will  be  undersold  by  all 
the  gas  that  obviously  exists  between  5,000 
and  15.000  feet.  In  a  final  irony,  the  pipeline 
owners  have  become  a  principal  opponent 
of  deregulation.  They  are  paid  according  to 
the  amount  of  gas  that  flows  through  their 
lines,  and  they  fear  that  If  prices  are  decon- 
trolled   people  will  start  conserving  gas. 

The  energy  battle  then  Is  only  half  won 
We  have  ended  OPECs  dominance  of  the 
market  within  a  few  short  months  by  swal- 
lowing what  turned  out  to  be  a  relatively 
mild  pill  and  accepting  a  market  price  for 
our  own  oil.  All  we  have  to  do  now  Is  decon- 
trol our  natural  gas  prices,  and  we  will  be 
home  free.0 


ATLANTA  HOSPITAL  HOSPITALITY 
HOUSE 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  2  years  many  concerned  Atlantans 
have  been  involved  in  an  innovative  proj- 
ect designed  to  provide  lodging  and  sup- 
portive  companionship  to   relatives   of 
patients    hospitalized    In    metropolitan 
Atlanta. 

I  believe  that  Atlanta  Hospital  Hospi- 
tality House  fills  a  significant  gap  in  the 
health  care  system  in  Atlanta.  It  extends 
a  welcome  of  caring  and  concern  to  in- 
dividuals and  families  at  a  time  of  per- 
sonal distress  and  fear.  I  also  feel  that 
the  Atlanta  Hospital  Hospitality  House 
is  an  excellent  example  of  a  social  service 
that  has  been  initiated  and  funded  by  a 
concerned  commxmity  in  response  to  a 
demonstrated  need  and  with  no  Gov- 
ernment money. 

Mr.  Fiesident,  I  ask  that  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion on  Monday,  September  4,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
HosprrAL  Visitors  Get  a  Snug  Haven 
(By  Sharon  Bailey) 
High  on  a  tree-shaded  knoll,  the  once-ele- 
gant  mansion   on    Ponce   de   Leon    Avenue 
seems  a  world  away  from  the  crowded  corri- 
dors and  antiseptic  chrome-and-Unoleum  at- 
mosphere of  Atlanta's  40-some  hospitals. 

Pour  towering  Ionic  columns  frame  the 
front  entrance.  A  wide  veranda  overlooks 
azaleas  and  dogwood  trees.  Inside,  marble 
fireplaces  and  delicate  plaster  flowers  and 
kissing  birds  add  a  graceful  note  to  parlor 
and  dining  room. 

But  the  two-story,  white-stucco  mansion 
at  1815  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.  Is  not  the  private 
retreat  of  some  wealthy  Atlanta  entrepre- 
neur, although  It  was  buUt  In  1926  for  that 
ptirpose. 

Instead,  newly  painted  and  renovated  from 
the  roof  to  the  basement,  the  house  will  be- 
come a  different  kind  of  retreat  on  Tuesday, 
when  the  first  guest — a  relative  of  a  sick  or 
even  dying  patient  at  some  area  hospital — ar- 
rives to  take  up  quarters. 

The  Atlanta  Hospital  Hospitality  House,  a 
dream  in  the  making  for  almost  four  years, 
will  have  become  reality. 

"We're  almost  doing  this  on  faith,"  said 
Tom  Clark,  showing  a  visitor  through  the 
spacious  and  once-agaln  cheerful  rooms  of 
the  mansion  Thursday.  Clark  Is  president  of 
the  board  of  the  non-profit,  private  organiza- 
tion which  win  operate  the  facility. 
The  project  had  its  beginnings  In   1977, 


when  a  committee  at  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church  was  studying  ways  to  meet  commu- 
nity needs,  recalls  Clark,  a  member  of  the 
church  and  an  associate  professor  of  man- 
agement at  Georgia  State  University. 

Talking  with  officials  at  area  hospitals, 
committee  members  discovered  that  Atlanta's 
many  medical  facilities  often  draw  patients 
from  far-distant  places. 

And  for  a  patient's  relatives,  that  can  mean 
sleeping  and  eating  In  waiting-room  chairs, 
washing  clothes  In  a  public  restroom,  eating 
meals  from  vending  machines  and — perhaps 
worst  of  all— spending  endless  hours  waiting, 
often  alone,  to  find  out  what  will  happen  to 
a  loved  one. 

The  church  contacted  others  Interested  In 
the  problem,  and  In  1979  a  non-profit.  In- 
dependent organization  was  formed  to  work 
for  the  development  of  a  "hospital  hospital- 
ity house" — a  place  where  out-of-town  rela- 
tives of  hospital  patients  without  a  place  to 
stay  could  find  housing  and  emotional  sup- 
port as  well. 

In  January  1980,  the  group  located  the 
then-vacant  mansion  on  Ponce  de  Leon, 
originally  constructed  as  the  elegant  home  of 
Cator  Woolford,  founder  of  the  retail-credit 
firm  now  known  as  Equifax. 

For  25  years  or  so,  however,  the  structure 
had  housed  other  agencies:  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Center  of  Atlanta,  then  the  Howard 
School.  Its  owner — the  Children's  Rehabilita- 
tion Center — agreed  to  lease  It  for  $1  a  year. 
With  time,  the  mansion  had  become  like 
an  old  shoe,  run  down  at  the  heels.  "It  was 
leaking  like  a  sieve,  there  was  a  lot  of  busted 
plumbing,"  recalls  Clark.  More  than  50 
groups — churches,  VFW  organizations, 
foundations,  businesses,  other  civic  con- 
cerns— Joined  hands  to  raise  the  money  to 
fix  It  up. 

Last  Thursday,  the  results  of  the  $130,000 
effort  were  clearly  visible.  New  yellow  paint 
brightened  the  parlor.  Donated  dishes  and 
canned  goods  filled  the  refurbished  kitchen. 
The  final  touches  were  being  put  on  several 
sunny  bedrooms  upstairs. 

Clark  and  Carolyn  D.  McKlnney.  executive 
director  of  the  house,  explain  that  only 
chaplains  and  social  workers  at  area  hospi- 
tals may  refer  patients'  relatives  In  need  of 
housing  to  the  facility,  which  normally  will 
have  space  for  25  persons. 

The  guests  will  have  to  live  at  least  30 
miles  away  and  have  no  other  relatives  with 
whom  to  stay  In  Atlanta.  Children  under 
13 — generally  not  permitted  in  hospitals  to 
visit  patients,  anyway — will  not  be  allowed. 
The  housing  will  be  free  of  charge,  and 
the  emotional  support  of  being  with  others 
facing  similar  problems — 111  and  perhaps  dy- 
ing relatives — Is  excected  to  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  room  and  board,  say  the  officials. 
A  similar  facility  in  Nashville  has  shown 
that  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  meantlm^,  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done.  Atlanta  Hospital  Hospitality  House 
Inc.  has  raised  $25,000  to  $30,000  to  begin 
operations,  which  should  last  through  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  fund-raising  wiU  be 
an  ongoing  effort,  Clark  emphasized. 

The  group  is  looking  for  an  organization 
willing  to  sponsor  a  major  fund-raising  auc- 
tion early  next  year  and  would  welcome 
fund-raising  efforts  by  civic  or  church 
groups. 

There  are  other  needs.  Two  examples: 
groups  willing  to  provide  covered-dish  sup- 
pers for  guesU,  and  a  donation  of  lawn 
furniture. 

It's  clearly  been  a  labor  of  love. 
Clark  hopes  that  kind  of  public  interest 
will  continue  and  grow  in  months  ahead. 


DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

EAST.    Mr.    President. 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  Fresideni.  I  have 
strongly  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  all  legislative  initiatives  to  re- 


peal the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  General 
Accounting  OfBce  has  concluded  that 
the  act  costs  the  American  taxpayers 
$1  billion  per  year.  The  economic  growth 
of  our  country  hinges  on  continued 
congressional  perseverance  in  cutting 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  cost  to  our  taxpayers  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  is  a  luxury  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  no  longer  ethically  afford. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  by  Irwin  Ross,  is  one 
of  the  best  explanations  available  on 
the  compelling  need  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Readers  Digest.  December  1981) 
The    Outdated    Law    That's    Costing    Tax- 
payer's Billions 

(By  Irwin  Ross) 
Initially,  the  contractor  had  figured  the 
cost  of  a  residential  high-rise  in  Gaiihers- 
burg,  Md.,  to  be  $4,694,452.  But  then  the 
developer  asked  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  subsidize  the 
project.  Result:  an  extraordinary  escalation 
of  labor  costs. 

With  federal  money  involved,  the  contrac- 
tor was  required,  under  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act — a  law  passed  in  1931 — to 
pay  his  work  force  the  prevailing  wages  in 
the  community,  as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Common  laborers  at  Gaithersburg  now 
had  to  be  paid  $10.95  an  hour,  rather  than 
the  $4.50  to  $6  at  which  they  could  have 
been  hired.  Excavation-equipment  operators 
were  entitled  to  $14.40  an  hour  rather  than 
$9,  carpenters  to  $13.61  rather  than  $860. 
Overall,  the  project's  cost  Jumped  to 
$5,142.260— an  Increase  of  nearly  ten  percent. 
Most  people  have  never  heard  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  but  It  is  a  major  cause 
of  our  skyrocketing  construction  costs.  In 
1979  the  General  Accounting  Office  surveyed 
30  federal  construction  projects.  In  12  In- 
stances, they  found  that  rates  established 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  were  unreal- 
Istically  high — raising  wage  costs  36.8-per- 
cent higher  than  they  should  have  been. 
The  GAO  also  concluded  that  Davis-Bacon 
had  saddled  the  government  with  excess 
costs  of  perhaps  $700  million  a  year. 

Two  years  ago.  an  Inter-agency  task  force 
of  the  Carter  Administration  came  to  similar 
conclusions.  It  calculated  that  if  the  Inflated 
wage  rates  of  Davis-Bacon  were  eliminated, 
federal-constructlon-payroll  costs  would  be 
reduced  by  ten  percent — a  saving  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  a  federal-conetructlon 
budget  of  $40  billion. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  served  a  purpose  dur- 
ing the  Depression.  It  protected  local  workers 
from  contractors  who  might  bid  low  on  a 
government  project  and  then  import  itiner- 
ant workers  who  found  substandard  wages 
preferable  to  starvation.  Initially,  the  act 
applied  only  to  construction  projects  directly 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government,  but 
gradually  It  was  extended  to  include  just 
about  every  construction  program  with  a 
federal  subsidy  or  loan  guarantee. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  act  Involves 
the  bewildering  rules  the  Department  of 
Labor  uses  In  determining  what  wage  "pre- 
vails." Under  department  regulations,  the 
prevailing  rate  Is  the  one  received  by  a  ma- 
jority of  workers  in  a  specific  craft.  The  ma- 
jority rule  seems  fair  enough,  and  in  highly 
unionized  areas  there  Is  generally  no  argu- 
ment about  the  prevalUng  wage. 

The  rub  comes,  however,  when  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  workers  do  not  receive  the 
same  wage — a  characteristic  of  open-shop,  or 
lightly  unionized  areas  Then  the  Department 
of  Labor  invokes  the  "30-percent  rule."  If  30 
percent  of  the  workers  In  a  classification  re- 
ceive the  same  wages  and  fringe  benefits — to 
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the  penny — then  that  rate  becomes  the  pre- 
vailing one.  The  Ukelleet  circumstance  In 
which  that  can  occur  Is  when  30  percent  of 
the  workers  In  a  particular  craft  are  union- 
ized. Thus,  the  minorlty-unlon  rate  becomes 
the  prevailing  rate,  even  though  70  percent 
of  the  craftsmen  are  paid  less.  Only  when  the 
30-percent  rule  cannot  be  applied  does  Labor 
average  all  the  local  wages. 

In  Its  1979  study,  the  QAO  chronicled  a 
typically  absurd  example  of  the  30-percent 
rule  that  turned  up  in  Carson  City.  Nev. 
To  determine  the  prevailing  wage  for  paint- 
ers, the  Department  of  Labor  surveyed  11 
projects.  Ilndlng  eight  painters  at  work.  Two 
were  paid  $6.25  an  hour,  two  were  paid  $8.74 
and  one  $9.  But  three  painters  were  getting 
$12.40  an  hour.  Three  out  of  eight  comes  to 
37.5  percent — so  $12.40  became  the  prevailing 
wage. 

Sometimes  Labor  does  not  even  bother  to 
take  a  wage  survey.  When  the  GAO  was  con- 
ducting Its  study,  it  asked  the  department 
for  the  basis  for  the  530  area-wage  determi- 
nations th:»',  were  in  effect  In  October  1976. 
But  no  surveys  had  been  conducted  for  57 
percent  of  them.  The  Labor  Department  sim- 
ply adopted  the  union  rates  of  each  locality. 

The  "Importing"  of  union  rates  from  big 
cities  Into  smaller  communities  also  prompts 
a  persistent  criticism  of  Davis-Bacon. 
Michael  Callas.  a  general  contractor  In 
Hagerstown,  Md..  told  a  Senate  committee 
that  he  had  b?en  Interested  In  bidding  on  a 
government  project  in  Adams  County.  Pa. 
He  was  already  working  on  a  similar  project 
four  miles  away,  at  Fort  Ritchie.  Md.  Callas 
wa-s  amazed  to  learn  that  Labor  Department 
wage  rales  were  more  than  double  the  Davis- 
Bacon  rates  he  was  paying  at  Fort  Ritchie. 
The  reason;  the  department  had  gone  to 
Harrlsburg.  Pa. — 75  miles  away — to  find  the 
prevailing  wage  rates. 

Callas  ref\ised  to  bid  on  the  project  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  friction  that  would 
have  resulted  within  his  work  force  over 
widely  varying  rates  for  Identical  work.  For 
the  same  reason,  many  non-union  con- 
tractors refuse  to  bid  on  federal  construction. 
Where  this  occurs,  there  Is  less  competition 
for  government  work — a  phenomenon  that 
hardly  keeps  prices  down. 

Davis-Bacon  Inflates  costs  In  another  way 
as  well.  Non-union  contractors  often  employ 
"helpers"  and  "learners"  at  considerably 
lower  rates  to  assist  qualified  craftsmen.  But 
the  Ijjbor  Department  generally  requires  all 
workers  on  a  federally  subsidized  construc- 
tion project  to  be  paid  Journeymen's  wages. 

The  absurdities  of  Davis-Bacon  have  led 
to  widespread  demands  for  Its  demise.  The 
OAO  argues  that  besides  being  Inflationary, 
"other  wage  legislation  and  changes  In  eco- 
nomic conditions  makes  the  law  obsolete. 
GAO  bellevps  It  should  be  repealed."  Support 
ior  repeal  also  comes  from  newspapers  with 
■such  diverse  editorial  views  as  the  New  vork 
Times  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
liberal  organization  Common  Cause  as  well 
as  many  building-contractor  groups  point  to 
flaws  In  Davis-Bacon. 

Several  bills  are  currently  being  considered 
In  Congress  to  rescind  the  act  completely. 
A  piecemeal  approach  Is  also  being  tried — 
tacking  on  a  Davis-Bacon  exemption  to 
expenditure  bills  as  they  come  up.  Such 
an  exemption  was  part  of  the  military- 
construction  bill  that  recently  emerged  from 
Senate  committee. 

The  staimch  defenders  of  Davis-Bacon  are 
the  construction  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
They  maintain  that  If  the  act  were  dis- 
carded, workers  would  be  subject  to  the 
potential  abu.ses  that  were  feared  In  1931. 
Union  spokesmen  also  minimize  any  defi- 
ciencies In  the  Labor  Department's  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  But  organized  labor  has  a 
clear  economic  stake,  for  whenever  It  main- 
tains high  union  rates,  unionized  contractors 
can  compete  effectively  and  thus  obtain  more 
Jobs  for  union  members. 


The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  favor  reform  rather  than  re- 
peal of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Proposed  re- 
forms, announced  in  August,  would  sub- 
stitute' a  50-percent  rule  for  the  present 
30-percent  one.  prohibit  the  importing  of 
urban  rates  Into  rural  areas,  and  allow  one 
helper  for  every  Ave  Journeymen. 

But  the  case  for  repeal  Is  more  compelling. 
A  50-percent  rule  would  still  be  Inequitable. 
If.  for  example,  other  wage  rates  In  an  area 
were  lower;  the  Labor  Department  would  be 
establishing  a  minimum-wage  rate  rather 
than  a  true  prevailing  one.  Besides  such  de- 
tails, the  problem  with  changing  the  regula- 
tions Is  that  the  reforms  of  one  Administra- 
tion can  be  undone  by  the  next.  Moreover, 
whatever  the'  changes,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
by  Its  very  nature  Imposes  an  Impossible 
burden  on  bureaucrats  by  obliging  them,  if 
need  be.  to  issue  wage  determinations  for 
more  than  3.100  counties  and  at  least  19 
crafts. 

As  Sen.  Donald  Nickles  (R..  Okla.),  author 
of  one  of  the  repeal  bills,  .says.  "I  And  It 
ludicrous  that  the  Department  of  Labor — In 
Washington.  D.C. — is  In  the  business  of 
setting  local  wage  rates  for  projects  all  across 
the  United  States." 

Indeed,  the  country  Is  too  large  and  diverse, 
local  economic  conditions  are  too  varied,  for 
centralized  bureaucratic  wage  determination. 
Beyond  that,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  expen- 
sive, Inequitable  and  unnecessary.  We  would 
be  well  off  without  it.# 


SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY:    SELP'- 
DEI-'EATING? 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  every  Senator  will  read  the  very 
thought-provoking  essay  by  Ashby 
Bladen,  published  in  Forbes  magazine  on 
November  9.  Mr.  Bladen  argues  that 
social  democracy,  the  dominant  political 
movement  of  the  20th  century,  is  ulti- 
mately self-defeating.  He  believes,  as 
many  thoughtful  observers  do,  that  poli- 
ticians in  a  democratic  society  lack  the 
discipline  necessary  to  avoid  financial 
and  political  disaster.  I  am  personally 
more  optimistic  than  Mr.  Bladen:  but 
Mr.  Bladen's  concerns  are  well-founded 
and  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Promises.  Promises 
(By  Ashby  Bladen) 

The  people  who  read  this  magazine  are 
worried  and.  In  my  opinion,  rightly  so.  I  can 
see  It  In  my  mall.  The  basic  theme  running 
through  all  of  my  writings  Is  that  the  domi- 
nant political  movement  of  the  20th  century, 
social  democracy.  Is  ultimately  self-defeat- 
ing. The  heart  of  social  democracy  Is  the 
notion  mat  people  deserve  an  income  Just 
for  being  people,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  contribute  to  the  common  weal.  Virtu- 
ally all  countries  that  can  afford  It.  and  quite 
a  few  that  really  cannot,  provide  a  "safety 
net"  level  of  income  as  a  matter  of  legal 
right. 

I  presume  that  a  safety  net  hung  some- 
where above  the  minimum  subsistence  level 
is  a  political  Imperative  today.  But  It  does 
create  a  problem.  The  higher  the  safety  net  Is 
hung,  the  gireater  the  incentive  It  creates  for 
people  not  to  produce,  but  to  live  off  the  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  others.  Thus  the  higher  the 
standard  of  living  a  society  promises  as  a 
matter  of  legal  right,  the  lower  the  actual 
standard  of  living  Is  likely  to  be.  The  prac- 
tical working  out  of  this  paradox  has  taken 
Britain  within  a  single  lifetime  from  the 
richest  country  In  the  world  to  the  poorest 
country  In  northern  Europe. 


I  am  the  Investment  officer  of  a  rather 
large  financial  Institution.  As  such.  I  am 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  a  few 
billion  dollars  of  other  people's  savings. 

The  worst  problem  that  my  company's 
policyholders  face  Is  one  that  many  invest- 
ment officers  choose  to  ignore  altogether: 
Politicians  have  a  penchant  for  promising  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  it  Is  practi- 
cally possible  to  provide  In  real  terms.  They 
can  provide  It  In  money  terms  by  borrowing 
on  the  credit  of  the  State,  which  Is  unlimited 
because  It  Is  based  on  force,  not  on  earned 
Income.  But  there  Is  no  way  to  create  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  real  goods  and  services 
that  make  up  our  actual  standard  of  living. 
Somebody  has  to  go  to  the  effort  and  bother 
of  producing  them.  To  the  extent  that  we 
create  more  purchasing  power  by  borrowing 
than  we  have  earned  by  producing  real  goods 
or  services,  the  aquation  Is  necessarily  bal- 
anced by  Infiat'on.  The  Inflation  also  erodes 
and  can  ultimately  destroy  the  real  value  of 
the  8avlng.s  that  productive  people  have  ac- 
cumulated out  of  their  earned  Incomes.  That 
Is  why  you  and  I.  who  do  not  wish  to  spend 
our  declining  years  in  the  safety  net.  are 
worried. 

Thus,  the  original  motive  for  my  literary 
efforts  was  political — I  wanted  to  help  elect 
an  Administration  that  would  restrain  the 
growth  of  social  democracy  before  It  de- 
stroyed our  real  standard  of  living.  We  now 
have  such  an  Administration.  In  this  col- 
umn, I  will  continue  to  try  to  prod  the  Ad- 
ministration in  the  right  direction.  But  I 
have  also  pointed  out  that  ending  the  in- 
flation win  necessarily  Involve  a  financial 
crisis,  and  reader  letters  remind  me  that 
many  of  you  are  worried  not  only  about  what 
inflation  Is  doing  to  the  real  value  of  all 
financial  promises  but  also  about  the  risk 
that  the  promises  you  are  relying  on  will 
not  be  kept  even  In  terms  of  money.  Well, 
some  such  promises  are  worrisome  but  many 
really  aren't.  As  a  professional  Investment 
analyst,  I  am  In  a  position  to  help  you  sort 
out  the  two  kinds.  I  cannot  go  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  Individual  investment  counisellng,  but 
from  time  to  time.  I  will  devote  a  column 
to  telling  you  which  kinds  of  financial  prom- 
ises are  likely  to  be  kept  and  which  aren't. 

Several  of  you  have  written  me  to  ask 
whether  yon  should  worry  about  specific 
investments  that  are  In  fact  full  faith  and 
credit  obligations  of  the  U.S.  government.  I 
believe  that  It  Is  wholly  unreasonable  to 
worry  about  whether  such  obligations  will 
be  paid  In  money;  although  what  the  money 
will  be  worth  at  the  time  Is.  of  course,  a 
cause  for  concern.  Any  government  of  a  sov- 
ereign state  can  declare  Its  notes  to  be  legal 
tender  and  force  the  people  to  accept  them. 
So  It  can  always  refinance  Its  debts  unless 
and  until  Its  authority  has  dwindled  to  the 
point  at  which  the  people  believe  that  they 
can  defy  It  with  Impunity.  When  govern- 
ments get  to  that  point,  they  have  to  Issue 
more  and  more  promises  to  pay  for  the  re- 
sources they  need  to  maintain  their  au- 
thority. That  Is  one  reason  why  revolution 
and  hyperinflation  frequently  go  hand  In 
hand.  Obviously,  we  are  very  far  from  that 
point  In  this  country. 

Here  Is  a  list  of  the  publicly  held  obllga- 
tions  that  are  not  obviously,  but  are  In  fact, 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  government :  notes  backed  by  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  Loan  Guarantee  Board;  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Insured  Notes  and 
Certificates  of  Beneficial  Ownership;  Pc-deral 
Housing  Authority  Debentures;  General 
Services  AdmlnLstratlon  Participation  Cer- 
tificates; Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp. 
and  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
obligations  (that  Is.  those  that  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association ) ;  GNMA  Participation  Certifi- 
cates and  Passthroughs;  Title  XI  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  Guarantees;  New 
Community  Debentures;  SnuUl  Business  Ad- 
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ministration    Debentures;    and    Washington 
MetropoUUn  Transit  Authority  Bonds.* 


REAGANOMICS 


•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 
Business  Week  magazine  published  an 
article  this  week  about  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  recovery  program.  Con- 
sidering the  significant  and  increasing 
budget  deficits  with  which  we  are  faced, 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this  in- 
sightful article. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From  Business  Week.  Nov.  30.   1981 1 

REAGANOMICS  RACES  THE  CLOCK 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration 
moved  swiftly  to  silence  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman 
after  be  publicly  undercut  President  Rea- 
gan's contention  that  he  could  cut  taixes, 
raise  defense  spending,  and  balance  the 
budget  In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  dam- 
age done  by  Stockman's  revelations  In  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  may  be  Irreparable.  Stock- 
man's sin  was  to  admit  openly  what  many  in 
the  business  community  and  on  Capitol  Hill 
had  already  come  to  realize;  that  the  short- 
term  effect  of  Reaganomlcs  is  to  produce  en- 
ormous budget  deficits  and  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  no  viable  plan  to  deal  with 
them. 

President  Reagan  Is  not  prepared  to  make 
a  U-turn  in  economic  policy  right  now,  and 
there  will  be  little  pressure  on  him  to  do  so. 
With  the  economy  In  a  deep  slide — Novem- 
ber housing  starts  hit  a  15-year  low  (page 
46) — no  one  will  be  asking  for  spending  cuts 
or  tax  increases  soon.  But  the  size  of  future 
budget  deficits  make  almost  Inevitable  major 
policy  Initiatives  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1983 
that  will  go  to  Congress  two  months  from 
now.    The.se    could    include: 

A  draconian  fiscal  1983  budget  that  will 
make  sharp  slashes  in  a  wide  range  of  non- 
defense  spending.  Including  programs  of  vital 
Interest  tc  buaii.ess. 

A  possible  cap  for  safety-net  programs 
other  than  Social  Security. 

Tacit  acceptance  of  smaller  increases  in 
defense  spending  than  originally  proposed 
by  the  Administration. 

New  attempts  to  raise  revenues  by  closing 
loopholes,  particularly  those  that  benefit 
business  and  wealthy  Individuals;  one  pos- 
sible candidate  for  extinction  Is  the  leasing 
provision  of  the  tax  act. 

A  reassessment  of  Reafi;an's  policy  has  long 
been  unavoidable.  But  the  recession,  with  Its 
devastating  impact  on  the  budget  deficit.  Is 
forcing  the  Administration's  hand.  Even  be- 
fore the  economy's  slide  became  obvious. 
Stockman's  budget  watchers  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  were  looking  at 
steadily  mounting  deficits.  By  August,  before 
the  course  the  economy  would  take  this  fall 
was  known,  the  OMB  realized  that  the  1982 
deficit  could  not  be  held  to  the  Administra- 
tion's protection  of  $42.5  billion.  With  the 
recession  now  draining  receipts  and  driving 
up  expenditures,  the  OMB  expects  this  year's 
deficit  to  be  at  least  $80  billion  and  perhaps 
$100  billion.  Without  further  budget  cuts, 
the  deficit  grows  In  future  years,  reaching 
$145  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 

Even  the  measures  now  under  considera- 
tion at  the  White  House  will  not  close  a 
budget  gap  of  this  magnitude.  As  Stockman 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Atlantic  article, 
even  after  20  social  programs  had  been  killed 
and  25  more  cut  In  half,  "huge  bites  .  .  . 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  Social  Security. 
I  mean  reallv  fierce  blood-and-guts  stuff.  .  .  . 
And  It  still'  didn't  add  up  to  $40  billion." 
Concedes  one  dispirited  senior  Reagan  aide: 
"Maybe  what  we'll  have  to  do  is  live  with 
those  big  deficits." 


OBSTACLES 

That  win  not  be  easy.  The  Administration 
Is  counting  on  a  robust  recovery  starting  In 
the  middle  of  next  year — well  before  the  mid- 
term congressional  elections — to  save  It  from 
economic  and  political  disaster.  Reagan  still 
believes  In  his  program  and  thinks  that  the 
combination  of  scheduled  installments  of 
the  tax  cut.  rising  defense  spending,  and 
lower  Interest  rates  and  inflation  will  produce 
a  dramatic  turn-around  by  next  summer. 
"Reagan  has  great  faith  in  his  program  and 
thinks  It's  going  to  work."  says  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  (R.-Nev.).  "Whenever  anyone  tries  to 
get  him  to  waver,  he  comes  down  hard." 

But  Reagan's  faith  will  not  make  the  fi-  - 
nanclal  markets  believe,  and  their  skepti- 
cism casts  a  cloud  over  the  recovery.  Al- 
though Interest  rates  are  currently  plunging, 
the  specter  of  deficits  and  a  potential  clash 
between  an  expansive  fiscal  policy  and  mone- 
tary restraint  continues  to  haunt  the  finan- 
cial community.  Investors'  expectations  that 
large  deficits  mean  high  Inflation  rates  Is  one 
reason  why  long-term  Interest  rates  have 
dropped  much  less  than  the  short  end  of  the 
market. 

The  major  risk  to  the  Administration, 
pointed  out  by  Stockman  In  his  unsuccessful 
bid  for  a  policy  change  in  early  November,  Is 
that  growing  private  credit  demand  will  col- 
lide with  the  Treasury's  vast  borrowing  needs 
and  the  Fed's  continued  tight  rein  on  the 
money  supply  early  In  the  recovery. 

The  problem  could  come  even  earlier 
than  that.  The  Fed  currently  is  trying  to 
get  money  growth  up  Into  Its  target  range 
but.  as  Is  often  the  case  during  recessions, 
this  Is  proving  difficult  to  do.  Many  Fed 
watchers  believe  that  the  central  bank  will 
not  let  rates  plunge  very  much  further,  both 
because  it  wants  to  keep  short-term  rates  a 
point  or  two  above  the  rate  of  Inflation  and 
because  a  continued  decline  would  begin  to 
put  serious  downward  pressure  on  the  dollar 
In  International  money  markets.  Although 
sticky  Interest  rates  could  prolong  the  reces- 
sion or  abort  the  recovery,  the  Fed  feels  It 
has  little  room  to  become  more  accommo- 
dative until  the  pressure  caused  by  large 
deficits  abates. 

The  Administration  hopes  to  make  the  best 
of  those  deficits  by  using  them  as  a  spur  to 
goad  Congress  to  act  on  further,  spending 
cuts  next  year.  The  magnitude  of  the  cuts 
that  will  be  proposed  Is  now  becoming  clear. 
The  Commerce  Department,  which  lost  one- 
third  of  Its  budget  this  year,  faces  the  elimi- 
nation or  sharp  reduction  of  its  trade  de- 
velopment programs.  "If  we  get  Into  trying 
to  cut  the  trade  or  economic  areas,  it  will 
backfire  on  the  taxpayers."  says  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige.  Even  so  staunch 
a  Reaganlte  as  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  M.  Gorsuch  was  shocked 
when  OMB  more  than  doubled  her  proposed 
cut  In  the  EPA  research  budget  to  44  percent. 

ASSIGNING    BLAME 

But  cuts  Of  this  size  will  be  hard  for  Con- 
gress to  swallow  In  the  middle  of  a  recession 
and  with  an  election  only  months  away. 
"They  are  clearly  pursuing  an  anti-Congress 
strategy."  says  a  Senate  GOP  aide. 

The  price  Congress  will  exact  for  any 
major  new  budget  cuts  will  be  measures  to 
raise  substantial  new  revenues  beginning  In 
1983.  Reagan  remains  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  basic  1981  personal  tax  cuts  or  to  the 
adoption  of  a  broad-based  consumption  tax — 
he  Is  reluctant  to  accept  any  tax  Increases. 
But  if  the  President  clings  tenaciously  to  his 
belief  that  the  supply-side  program  can  still 
work  without  changes.  Congress  may  seize 
the  economic  policy  Initiative  and  take  his 
program  apart  piece  by  piece. 0 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
is  for  10  a.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  time  for  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Proxmire,  Eacleton, 
and  Bumpers  be  recognized  for  special 
orders  for  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Cannon 
be  added  to  the  list  to  have  a  special  order 
in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
additional  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is 
no  further  business,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  convening  tomorrow? 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

TREATIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  4:20 
p.m.  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider four  treaties  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, those  being  Executive  Calendar 
items:  20,  21,  22.  and  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  four  treaties  be  advanced 
through  their  various  parliamentary 
stages,  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification,  and 
that  no  other  action  occur  on  the  reso- 
lutions other  than  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaties  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  their  various 
parhamentary  stages,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolutions  of 
ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Treaty 
Document  No.  97-7  was  read,  as  follows: 
ExTRADmoN  Treaty  With  the  Kingdom  of 
THE  Netherlands 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  (Netherlands),  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  June  24.  1980. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Treaty 
Document  No.  97-8  was  read,  as  follows: 
Extradition  Treaty  With  the  Republic  of 
Colombia 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia, signed  at  Washington  on  September  14. 
1979. 

The  resolution  of  ratiflcation  of  Treaty 
Document  No.  9711  was  read,  as  follows: 
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MUTUAL    LEGAL    ASSISTANCE    TREATY    WfTH    THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  COLOMBIA 

Resolved.  Itiro-lhiTttx  o/  the  Senators  pres- 
ent eoncurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  signed  at  Washington 
on  August  20,  1980. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Treaty 
Document  No.  97- 16  was  read  as  follows: 

TREATT     ON     MOTtJAL     LEGAL     ASSISTANCE    WITH 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent eoncurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  a  re- 
lated exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  the  Hague 
on  June  12,  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  4:20  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  one  rollcall  vote  occur, 
which  would  count  for  lour  rollcall  votes. 
on  the  Resolutions  of  Ratification,  and 
further.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  In  order 


now  to  order  the  "yeas"  and  "nays"  on 
the  Resolutions  of  Ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  The 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
is  not  asking  unanimous  consent  that  the 
rollcall  vote  be  ordered.  He  is  asking  now 
that  it  be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Finally.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  4:20 
p.m.  rollcall  vote,  and  a  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider.,  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  and  resume 
the  pending  business.  That  is  one 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
.sumcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiQcient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  acting  Republican  leader, 
when  will  a  statement  appear  in  the 
Record  in  explanation  of  the  treaties? 

Mr.  STEVENS  I  might  state  to  the 
minority  leader  that  it  is  my  information 
that  a  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
Record  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  in  accordance  with  the  previous 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:43 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday. 
December  1.  1981.  at  10  a.m. 


November  SO,  1981 
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HADLEY  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL: 
AN  ACHIEVING  INNER-CITY 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  of  public  concern  that  many  or- 
ganizations have  been  too  reliant  on 
Government  aid  and  have  failed  to 
properly  help  themselves  or  search 
elsewhere  for  solutions.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  a  financially  pressed 
inner-city  hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital, 
has  constructed  a  $3  million  ambulato- 
ry care  center,  raising  funds  the  hard 
way. 

This  80-bed  nonprofit  health  care  in- 
stitution serves  the  residents  of  wards 
7  and  8  in  southeast/southwest  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  an  area  which  comprises 
nearly  30  percent  of  the  District's  pop- 
ulation. About  50  percent  of  Hadley 
Memorial's  patient  population  receives 
public  assistance,  and  it  carries  out  its 
work  in  an  area  recognized  as  having 
•'the  greatest  unmet  health  care  need" 
in  the  Greater  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  area,  and  where  there  are 
also  the  fewest  physicians  to  popula- 
tion. 

Consequently,  and  apart  from  most 
of  the  Nation's  hospitals,  Hadley  Me- 
morial's expenses  are  exceeding  its 
revenues,  so  that  little  "seed  money" 
is  available  for  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  funds  for 
this  hospital-based  ambulatory  care 
center  were  in-gathered  after  success- 
ful competition  for  grants  from  na- 
tional foundations,  large  business  cor- 
porations, small  local  businesses, 
grateful  former  patients,  the  parent 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church,  Em- 
bassies of  foreign  countries,  hospital 
employees,  physicians,  and  communi- 
ty. 

One  indigent  patient,  at  a  cost  of 
$0.50.  mailed  in  a  money  order  for 
$3.50  saying  that  it  was  all  he  had. 
The  hospital's  HELPS  Committee,  em- 
ployee volunteers,  worked  on  yard  and 
bake  sales,  group  buying  and  theater 
trips,  raising  $100.  then  $250,  finally 
raising  over  $6,500. 

It  has  taken  years  to  write,  inform, 
persuade,  call  on  potential  givers;  the 
result:  dedication  of  a  modern  south 
wing  ambulatory  care  facility  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  the  dedicato- 
ry remarks  bear  stark  witness  to  the 
great  and  unmet  health  care  needs  in 


the  urban  catchment  area  served  by 
Hadley  Memorial  Hospital,  and  I 
submit  them  for  review  by  my  col- 
leagues: 
Statement  of  Mayor  Marion  Barry.  Jr. 
First,  let  me  say  good  afternoon  to  you 
and  to  tell  you  I  am  delighted  to  take  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Ambulatory  Care 
Facility.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  private 
initiative  in  the  service  of  a  public  good. 
While  the  District  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to 
make  ambulatory  health  services  available 
east  of  the  river,  we  need  the  partnership  of 
the  private  sector. 

The  course  that  Hadley  Hospital  has 
chosen— emphasizing  primary  and  preven- 
tive services,  which  avoid  hospitalization 
and  keep  medical  costs  down,  is  supportive 
of  good  modern  medical  practice.  Offering 
preventive  services,  rather  than  meeting  the 
needs  of  people  only  when  they  are  sick 
enough  to  need  a  hospital,  is  better  for  pa- 
tients and  pocketbooks.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  Center  is  opening  in  the 
most  medically  underserved  area  of  the 
entire  city.  The  resources  are  going  where 
they  are  needed,  and  this  will  complement 
the  focus  of  my  community  and  economic 
development  programs  to  focus  attention, 
programs  and  assistance  on  this  long-ne- 
glected part  of  the  District.  The  District  has 
one  of  the  highest  ratios  of  physicians  to 
citizens  in  the  nation,  including  more  psy- 
chiatrists, per  1,000  population,  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Some  other  special- 
ties are  as  densely  represented.  In  contrast, 
however,  the  community  in  Wards  7  and  8  is 
one  of  the  most  medically  underserved  in 
the  nation.  Ward  8,  alone,  with  some  16  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  District,  has 
only  4  percent  of  the  physicians;  moreover, 
the  physician  population  here  is  aging;  the 
number  of  practices  is  declining  rather  than 
growing;  and  of  the  two  hospitals  in  the 
area,  only  Hadley  is  actively  expanding  its 
outpatient  services,  through  the  opening  of 
this  Kresge  Center. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  this  lack  of 
medical  services  is  related  to  the  income 
levels  of  residents.  The  study  of  poverty  in 
the  District,  which  I  directed  my  adminis- 
tration to  conduct,  shows  that  44  percent  of 
the  families  in  Ward  7,  and  47  percent  of 
the  families  in  Ward  8,  fall  in  the  low- 
income  category.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  do  not  make  much  use  of  the  down- 
town physician  community,  when  an  initial 
office  visit  can  cost  more  than  70  percent  of 
their  weekly  income.  That  statistic  alone 
makes  the  point  about  how  desperately  the 
Kresge  Center  is  needed.  Almost  half  of  the 
District's  Medicaid  clientele  lives  in  these 
two  wards,  and  the  District  is  working  ag- 
gressively to  encourage  physicians  to  enroll 
in  the  Medicaid  program  as  a  part  of  a  bal- 
anced medical  practice  and  as  part  of  their 
responsibility  to  their  community.  Never- 
theless, the  kind  of  walk-in  family  medical 
practice  in  the  community  that  Hadley  pro- 
vides, with  comprehensive  and  preventive 
care,  clearly  is  an  excellent  way  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  in  this  community. 

The  need  for  increased  medical  care  in 
this  part  of  the  District  is  substantial.  The 
incidence  of  venereal  disease  in  Ward  7,  for 
example,     is     eighteen     hundred     percent 


higher  than  in  more  affluent  areas  of  the 
city.  The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  percent  higher.  The  over- 
all crude  death  rate  is  only  twenty-one  per- 
cent lower  in  Wards  7  and  8.  which  have  a 
population  with  an  average  age  under 
twenty-five,  than  it  is  in  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation half  again  as  old. 

In  light  of  these  conditions,  the  comple- 
tion of  this  new  facility  and  Hadley's  con- 
tinuing record  of  service  to  the  community 
are  especially  significant.  Elarly  care  for  any 
condition  dramatically  lowers  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  associated  with  it.  The  key  is 
making  early  care  affordable  and  accessible. 

Through  a  number  of  programs,  the  Dis- 
trict has  done  what  it  can  to  make  medical 
care  affordable  for  the  residents  of  Wards  7 
and  6  who  arp  most  in  need.  To  make  this 
care  accessible,  we  must  depend  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  medical  community  and 
the  medical  institutions  of  the  District. 
Hadley  Hospital  has  set  an  example  of  good 
citizenship— an  example  that  I  fervently 
liope  the  rest  of  the  medical  community  in 
the  District  will  follow. 

The  gift  that  Hadley  has  given  to  Wards  7 
and  8  is  far  more  precious  than  buildings, 
machinery,  and  medicine.  It  will  be  the  gift 
of  release  from  pain,  from  worry,  and  from 
fear.  For  some,  it  will  literally  be  the  gift  of 
life.  On  behalf  of  not  only  the  people  that 
the  Kresge  Center  will  serve,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  District.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  most  sincere  thanks,  and  warmest  con- 
gratulations. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Jessie  Brown.  Director 
Government  Relations 

Good  afternoon  Mayor  Marion  Barry. 
Councilmembers  Rolark,  Mason,  and  Kane, 
members  of  the  Hadley  staff,  honored 
speakers  and  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  speak  with  all  of  you  about  the  recent 
achievement  of  our  community  and  Hadley 
Memorial  Hospital.  Today's  dedication.  I 
hope,  would  honor  the  past  history  of  qual- 
ity health  care  that  Hadley  has  provided  to 
the  Anacostia  area,  as  well  as  the  christ«n- 
ing  of  the  Kresge  Medical  Center. 

Since  the  opening  of  Hadley  Memorial 
some  19  years  ago.  our  community  has  been 
part  of  a  constant  series  of  transitions  that 
no  other  area  of  the  country  has  experi- 
enced. As  the  focal  point  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  constantly  changing 
local  scene.  I  feel  that  the  need  for  a  cohe- 
sive community  is  especially  strong.  We've 
seen  the  inauguration  of  7  presidents,  a 
myriad  of  critical  legislative  decisions,  and 
the  establishment  and  disappearance  of 
many  institutions.  In  order  to  face  these 
transitions,  I  believe  our  community  needs  a 
common  interest— something  to  unify  us  in 
our  ability  to  function  in  a  healthy  way, 
Hadley  Memorial  Hospital,  a  mainstay  of 
the  Washington  area,  has  provided  stability 
and  maintained  the  well  being  of  our  citi- 
zens in  these  past  years.  The  ability  of 
Hadley  Hospital  to  meet  our  mutual  con- 
cern of  quality  health  care  has  made  my  in- 
volvement in  these  efforts  a  very  memora- 
ble and  rewarding  experience. 
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I  feel  that  the  oponinK  of  the  KrcsKt-  Med- 
ical Center  is  a  victory  for  citizen  involve- 
ment and  cooperation.  The  Wa.shington 
business  community  and  its  citiw-ns  have  re- 
alized the  acute  need  of  quality  health  care 
and,  I  am  proud  to  say.  have  responded  to 
this  need.  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital,  more 
than  any  other  health  care  facility  in  the 
Washington  area,  provides  vital  .services  to  a 
surroundinK  community  that  is  .severely  lim- 
ited in  the  number  of  haspitals  and  clinics. 
Our  active  participation— business,  commu- 
nity leaders,  and  citizens— in  united  efforts 
with  the  Hadley  staff,  was  instrumental  in 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Kresge 
Medical  Center. 

I  am  personally  proud  to  be  involvtd  in 
the  exchange  of  cooperation  in  which  we've 
all  taken  part.  The  recent  completion  of  the 
Kresge  Medical  Center  is.  so  to  speak,  a  tes- 
tament of  our  ability  to  combine  our  efforts 
in  a  very  fulfilling  way.  And.  although  the 
Center  stands  as  a  successful  achievement 
of  our  community.  I  would  hope  it's  not  the 
culmination  of  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  metropolitan  Washington. 
I  look  forward  to  these  efforts  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  cycle  that  shows  the  respon- 
siveness and  unselfishness  of  our  communi- 
ty, and  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  prove  our- 
selves. Business,  community  leaders,  and 
citizens  must  persist  in  our  work  to  improve 
facilities  for  medical  treatment  and  overall 
living  conditions. 

I  am  very  oplimistic  about  the  future  con- 
tributions of  Hadley  Memorial  Ho.spital  to 
out  community.  The  Kresge  Medical  Center 
will,  undoubtedly,  provide  a  great  source  of 
relief  to  the  Anaccstia  area.  These  improved 
medical  resources  have  made  Hadley  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  underserved  medical 
needs  of  the  surrounding  community.  I  be- 
lieve that  thLs  wonderful  development  in 
the  area  of  local  medical  care  will  help  to 
meet  the  goals  and  aspirations  of  the  hospi- 
tal: the  attraction  of  more  medical  profes- 
sionals to  the  Anacostia  area,  and  diversi- 
fied methods  of  medical  treatment. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Hadley  Memorial 
Hospital  for  maintaining  our  political  and 
busine.ss  health— all  of  which  rely  on  our  in- 
dividual, physical  well-being.  I  believe  that 
we've  shown,  through  our  cooperation,  that 
we  have  a  healthy  community  -a  communi- 
ty that  is  able  to  provide,  in  turn,  quality 
health  care  to  thase  most  in  need.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Kresge  Medical  Center,  our 
community  will  have  the  capability  to  face 
the  many  transitions  and  hardships  with  a 
greater  degree  of  stability. 

On  behalf  of  PEPCO.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  part  of  the  efforts  that 
have  made  the  Kresge  Medical  Center  possi- 
ble. I  have,  personally,  enjoyed  my  work 
with  the  Hadley  Community  Advisory 
Board,  and  cooperation  with  the  profession- 
al staff,  who  have  tirelessly  coordinated  all 
our  efforts.  I  would  like  to  especially  thank 
Mr.  James  Mailler  and  Mr.  James  Suzuki 
for  the  pleasure  of  working  with  them 
toward  the  completion  of  the  Kresge  Medi- 
cal Center.  My  involvement  in  the  past  year 
has  been  a  very  fulfilling  one.  and  I.  again, 
thank  you. 

In  dedicating  the  Kresge  Medical  Center, 
congratulations  to  Hadley  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal for  their  succe.ssful  achievements  and 
ceaseless  efforts. 

Remarks  of  Councilmember  Rolark 
The  Honorable  Marion  S.  Barry.  Honora- 
ble   members    of    the    D.C.    City    Council. 
Ladies  and  Gentleman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  join  all 
of  you  at  this  dedication  ceremony  of 
Hadley  Memorial  Hospital's  Kresge  Memo- 
rial Center  the  only  ho.spital  -  bases  ambu- 
latory center  east  of  the  Anacostia  River. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  shared  the 
health  concerns  of  my  constiutents  and 
since  I  have  been  in  office  it  has  been  one  of 
my  priorities  to  ensure  that  high  quality 
comprehensive  health  .services  are  available 
and  accessible  at  reasonable  cost  to  .sustain 
lives  and  improve  the  phsical  and  mental 
well-being  of  my  people. 

I  have  long  observed  that  poor  planning 
by  the  authorities  has  tended  to  produce  ex- 
cesses of  vital  health  care  resources  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  while  leaving  the  residents 
of  other  parts  such  as  this  area  east  of  the 
Anaco.stia  River  served  by  Hadley  Memori- 
al—with extremely  limited  access  to  health 
care  resources  which  has  always  been  identi- 
fied as  critical.  To  help  overcome  the  notori- 
ously unmet  health  care  needs  of  my 
people.  I  have,  over  the  years,  consistently 
supported  and  encouraged  the  struggles  and 
activities  of  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital  to 
build  the  Kresge  Medical  Center  which  will 
become  an  irreplaceable  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  expansion  of  primary  care  facilities 
and  services  at  Hadley  Memorial  is  consid- 
ered vital  and  neces.sary  to  satisfy  the 
unmet  health  care  needs  of  my  people.  By 
the  provision  of  the  Kresge  Medical  Center. 
Hadley  Memorial  has  been  given  the  chance 
to  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Ward  7  and  8  who  make  up  about 
thirty  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Di.strict. 
The  Kresge  Medical  Center  is  a  proud  re- 
minder of  Hadley  Memorial's  struggle,  and 
is  al.so  a  shining  example  of  the  civic  contri- 
bution and  cooperative  vision  that  has  en- 
riched the  quality  of  local  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  people.  The  Ho-spital's  accredita- 
tion of  Hospital  is  a  further  positive  indica- 
tion of  hospital  service  and  progress  to  the 
community. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  strongly  believe 
that  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital  with  its 
Kresge  Medical  Center  merits  all  the  en- 
couragement and  the  much  needed  financial 
help  and  partnership  from  the  public. 
Owing  to  inadequate  reimbursement  and 
multiplying  care  cost  to  our  low-income  pa- 
tients, Hadley  Memorial  may  be  operating 
on  a  deficit.  Without  necessary  funds  the 
hospital  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  techno- 
logical demands  of  the  1980's  placed  on  it  by 
our  patients.  Abandonment  of  the  public  to 
adequately  finance  the  health  care  of  the 
needy  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such 
partnership  to  meaningless  rhetoric.  I  fer- 
vently appeal  to  the  public  and  especially 
the  business  community  to  contribute— even 
if  it  is  the  widow's  mite— toward  Hadley  Me- 
morial's fund  raising  activities  to  sustain 
the  plan.  As  you  are  aware,  this  is  the  only 
hospital  east  of  the  Anacostia  River  where 
patient  admissions  comprise  over  eighty 
percent  (80%)  of  District  residents.  The  geo- 
graphical remoteness  of  my  con.stituents 
make  Hadley  Hospital  the  only  realistic  ac- 
cessible hospital  they  can  use. 

My  people  and  I  are  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital.  We 
offer  our  continued  support  to  Hadley  as  it 
strives  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  my 
people.  We  appreciate  greatly  all  the  plan- 
ning effort  by  all  concerned:  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  medical  staff  and  workers  of 
the  Hospital— which  went  to  Kresge  Medi- 
cal Center  Project.  We  share  your  high  ex- 
pectations for  this  new  health  care  facility. 
We  also  share  your  determination  to  see  the 
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completion    of    Pha.se    UI    of    the    project 

which    will,    among   other   things,    provide 

enough  beds  for  the  facility. 
Thank  you. 

Remarks  by  Lysle  S.  Pollette,  M.D.  Medi- 
cal Director.  Family  Health  Service. 
Hadley  Memorial  Hospital 

We  are  pleased.  Mayor  Barry,  that  you 
came  to  share  this  celebration  with  us 
today.  Your  presence  embellishes  even  more 
the  historicity  of  this  event. 

Today  is  a  day  we  have  looked  forward  to 
for  nearly  3  years.  To  witness  thi.s  goal 
achieved  and  marked  in  this  way  today, 
gives  us  cause  to  thank  God  and  be  glad. 

Many  delays  and  fru.strations  have  come 
our  way  as  we  have  anticipated  this  mile- 
stone but  we  have  pre.s.sed  on  knowing  that 
with  porsi.stence  and  determination  the  goal 
would  be  realized. 

Hadley  Memorial  Hospital  has  made  a 
contribution  to  fulfilling  the  health  care 
needs  of  this  community  through  all  of  its 
years. 

During  the  past  6  years,  in  face  of  the 
more  keenly  felt  need  to  make  a  more  ade- 
quate contribution  in  health  care  delivery  in 
this  community,  we  have  moved  to  signifi- 
cantly enhance  our  ability  to  meet  the  need 
in  ambulatory  health  care.  That  is  the 
reason  for  and  the  mission  of  the  Family 
Health  Service. 

In  addition  to  this  general  mission,  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  we  are  now  an  of- 
ficial part  of  the  team  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  is  shouldering  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Mayor's  Health-Care  Initiative. 

We  already  have  the  WIC  program  func- 
tioning here  and  have  more  than  200  regi.s- 
trants  in  12  weeks,  the  WIC  program  is  a 
nutritional  supplement  program  for  truly 
needy  women,  infants  and  children.  Just 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  ef- 
fected agreements  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  provide  funds  to  support  ag- 
gres.sive  activity  at 'this  site  with  an  Im- 
proved Child  Heath  Initiative  which  has 
both  a  maternal  and  child  care  component. 
This  program  provides  a  lever  to  overcome 
the  severe  infant  mortality  picture  this  area 
so  heavily  contributes  to. 

We  have  al.so  approved  as  a  site  for  the 
Early  Periodic  Screening,  Diagno.sis  and 
Treatment  Program  which  is  also  aimed  at 
the  needy  young  who  might  not  otherwise 
get  the  care  they  need  in  their  first  years. 

Each  of  these  programs  should  have  an 
impact  on  infant  mortality,  child  health  and 
maternal  health. 

The  involvement  of  Hadley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  these  programs  is  due  to  a  team 
effort  of  the  Family  Health  Service  Medical 
Staff,  the  Administration,  our  Community 
Board  and  spearheaded  by  the  expertise, 
the  contracts  and  the  very  fruitful  efforts 
or  Administrator,  Mr.  Leonard  Harris. 

I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Harris  if  he  will  give  you 
.some  further  insights  into  our  participation 
in  these  programs  he  has  had  such  a  .strong 
role  in  establishing  here  and  some  figures 
which  reflects  the  significant  budgetary 
considerations  that  are  such  a  large  part  of 
these  kinds  of  programs. 

Remarks  by  Leonard  Harris,  Administra- 
tor. Family  Health  Service,  Hadley  Me- 
morial Hospital 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Pollette.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  our  operatfonal  concept  in  one 
word— "Comprehensiveness"  i.e..  we  will 
provide  a  wide  array  of  general  medical 
services  to  include  dentistry  and  optometry. 
Our   concept   provides   for   Family   Health 
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Services  patients  to  be  followed  both  in  the 
out-patient  and  in-patient  environment  as 
well  as  at  home. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Improved  Child  Health  Pro- 
gram to  the  community  and  Hadley  Memo- 
rial Ho.spital  as  well.  Without  the  $202,000 
provided  by  the  D.C.  Government,  we  could 
not  have  provided  many  critical  services. 
Thank  you  for  this  partnership. 

Lastly.  I  would  like  to  indicate  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  District  of  Columbia  how  great- 
ful  we  at  Hadley  are  for  your  support  of  the 
Improved  Child  Health  Program.* 


COUNT  POLARECZKY 


HON.  MILLICENT  FENWICK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 

9  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Count 
Janos  Laszlo  Polareczky,  a  distin- 
guished Hungarian  nobleman  who  vol- 
untarily participated  in  our  national 
fight  for  freedom  200  years  ago.  Count 
Polareczky  commanded  the  Bercsenyi 
hussars,  a  crack  French-Hungarian 
cavalry  unit.  The  hussars,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  made  a  tremendous  cam- 
paign to  protect  the  French,  later 
united  French-American,  army  from 
enemy  attack.  They  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  glorious  success  of 
Yorktown. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Janos  Polar- 
eczky abdicated  his  Hungarian  rank  as 
count  and  became  an  American  citi- 
zen. He  died  and  is  buried  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

Joining  in  honoring  Count  Polar- 
eczky is  the  city  of  Trenton,  State  cap- 
ital of  New  jersey.  Trenton,  along 
with  three  other  cities,  has  dedicated  a 
memorial  plaque  to  Janos  Laszlo  Po- 
lareczky; further,  the  mayor  of  Tren- 
ton designated  October  31,  1981.  as 
Count  Janos  Laszlo  Polareczky  Day. 
Governors  of  four  States  have  issued 
proclamations  in  Count  Polareczky's 
honor. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
commemorating  the  memory  of  Count 
Janos  Laszlo  Polareczky.  a  great 
American  patriot.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  we  pay  homage  to  this  great 
leader,  and  acknowledge  his  heroic 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  independ- 
ence.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  win  the  freedom  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  are  subject  to  cruel 
oppression  if  they  attempt  to  exercise 
their  human  right  to  practice  their  re- 
ligion. 

Many  of  these  Soviet  Jews  have 
found  refuge  in  the  United  States, 
coming  here  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  immigration  laws;  and  they  have, 
for  the  most  part,  adjusted  very  well 
to  their  new  environment— an  environ- 
ment of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  enterprise,  of  considerable 
moral  elevation,  and  of  wide  economic 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  inserting  an  article  from 
the  December  7.  1981,  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine,  entitled  "Four  Who  Made 
It."  describing  the  successes  of  four 
Soviet  Jewish  families  who  found  new 
lives  in  the  United  States  and  are 
making  real  contributions  to  our  socie- 
ty, having  been  here  just  a  few  years.  I 
commend  this  article.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
my  colleagues  and  their  constituents. 
Four  Who  Made  It 
(By  Beth  Brophy) 

Of  all  the  new  immigrant  groups  coming 
to  America,  few  make  a  more  exul)erant 
transition  from  communism  to  capitalism 
than  Soviet  Jews.  Some  revel  in  the  differ- 
ence's: If  they  make  money,  they  don't  hide 
it.  They  like  Cadillacs,  swimming  pools, 
fancy  clothes. 

They  have  learned  in  a  hard  school,  these 
Russian  Jews.  Survival,  let  alone  escape, 
means  manipulating,  scheming,  bribing  and 
lying.  "Their  mores  in  society  are  different 
than  ours.  They're  used  to  keeping  their 
mouths  shut,  not  trusting  neighbors  or  co- 
workers. Some  may  have  sticky  fingers," 
says  Celia  Jacobs  of  Chicago's  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Services.  To  them  America  is  fresh 
air  after  the  stale  atmosphere  of  Soviet  soci- 
ety. 

Since  1971  more  than  250.000  Soviet  Jews 
have  left  the  Soviet  Union:  150.000  heading 
for  Israel:  90.000  for  the  U.S.:  10.000  to 
Canada  and  Australia.  Although  the  exodus 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  U.S.  has  tapered 
off  to  500  a  month,  it  nevertheless  amounts 
to  the  largest  migration  of  Jewish  refugees 
coming  to  the  U.S.  since  World  War  11. 
They  concentrate  in  major  cities:  40.000  in 
the  New  York  City  area;  8.000  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 7.000  each  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia; 
1.000  each  in  Houston  and  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul.' 


SOVIET  JEWS;  FOUR  SUCCESS 
STORIES  TELL  US  THAT  YOU 
STILL  CAN  "MAKE  IT"  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  togeth- 
er with  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  been  working 


'The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (1965) 
allows  270,000  aliens  into  the  U.S.  each  year  under 
a  preference  system  that  gives  priority  to  relatives, 
professionals  of  exceptional  ability  and  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  in  short  supply.  Husbands,  wives 
and  children  of  U.S.  citizens— immediate  family- 
are  admitted  immediately,  without  regard  to 
quotas. 

Exempt  from  quotas,  too.  are  Russian  Jews  and 
others  seeking  to  enter  the  U.S.  to  escape  persecu- 
tion. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  the  President  after  consultation  with  Con- 
gress, sets  a  ceiling  for  the  number  of  refugees  to 
be  admitted  each  year.  This  year  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration sought  to  admit  174,000  refugees,  but 
the  Congress  trimmed  the  number  to  125.000. 
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For  many,  perhaps  most,  opportunity  is 
what  they  seek,  not  religious  freedom.  In 
fact,  they  are  themselves  often  nonreligious. 
"Once  here,  they  quit  being  Jews  and 
become  Russian  immigrants,"  says  one 
emigre  who  uncharacteristically  joined  a 
synagogue  "to  give  Judaism  a  chance."  Says 
Leon  Weiner,  chairman  of  Houston's  78- 
store  Weiner  retail  chain  and  a  job  counsel- 
or to  the  emigres  since  1974:  "They  are  not 
interested  in  religion.  They  are  more  inter- 
ested in  breathing  the  free  air  and  learning 
how  to  do  the  grocery  shopping." 

The  Russian  Jews  stick  together,  as  immi- 
grants do.  One  apartment  complex  in  St. 
Paul  is  so  inhabited  by  Russians  it  has  been 
dubl>ed  "Gorki  Manor."  And,  as  is  also 
common  with  new  immigrant  groups,  their 
neighbors  aren't  always  enchanted.  Says  a 
resident  of  the  Midwood  section  of  Brook- 
lyn: "I  always  had  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the 
Russian  Jews  until  they  moved  here.  Some 
of  them  will  Knock  you  down  to  gel  on  the 
subway." 

Purtiveness.  understandably,  is  another 
trait.  "They  don't  always  tell  us  where  their 
money  comes  from."  says  Leonard  Zeif  of 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service  of 
Minneapolis.  "They  can't  always  bring  cash 
out  of  Russia,  but  they  convert  jewelry 
they've  stashed  away.  We've  seen  so  many 
families  purchase  homes  just  one  year  after 
arriving." 

Leaving  the  U.S.S.R..  of  course,  is  a  long 
and  painful  process.  Once  they  ask  to  leave, 
they  are  fired  or  demoted  from  their  jobs, 
and  relatives  are  pressured  by  the  govern- 
ment to  make  them  stay.  The  Soviet  Union, 
after  all,  is  losing  skilled  people.  It  can  take 
three  months  to  a  year  to  get  an  exit  permit 
after  an  invitation  has  been  obtained  from  a 
relative  or  friend  outside  the  U.S.S.R.  They 
travel  first  to  Vienna  where  they  are  met  by 
a  representative  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel.  Those  going  to  Israel  are  sent  imme- 
diately. The  others  are  kept  longer  and  fur- 
ther encouraged  to  move  to  Israel.  Then, 
when  it  is  clear  the  refugees  want  to  go  to  a 
Western  country,  those  with  relatives  in  the 
U.S.  are  referred  to  the  Hebrew  Immigra- 
tion Aid  Society  (HIAS).  HIAS  takes  respon- 
sibility for  resettlement  because  often  the 
relatives  are  newcomers  themselves. 

Once  here,  they  must  adjust  to  a  foreign 
work  ethic.  Firings,  layoffs,  performance 
evaluations,  job  interviews  are  all  alien  con- 
cepts. "When  a  Russian  finishes  school,  his 
first  job  is  assigned  to  him.  and  then  he  ma- 
neuvers for  promotions."  says  Jacobs.  "It's  a 
very  corrupt  system,  and  the  road  to  ad- 
vancement is  paved  with  contracts,  favors, 
no  rocking  the  boat, "  explains  Bruce  Liem- 
sidor,  exectuve  staffer  at  HIAS. 

Job  mobility  is  another  incomprehensible 
idea.  "They  can't  understand  that  you  move 
up  to  a  better  job,  or  a  nicer  apartment," 
says  Weiner.  "Over  and  over,  like  a  broken 
record.  I  tell  them  your  first  isn't  your  last. " 
Soviet  training  is  narrow  and  highly  special- 
ized at  an  early  age.  That  engenders  an  in- 
flexible attitude  toward  trying  a  new  job  or 
career  in  the  U.S.  Some  emigres  aren't  en- 
tirely truthful  about  their  former  jobs, 
either.  "Everyone  says  they  were  dentists  or 
engineers,"  says  Zeff  skeptically.  "Maybe 
they  were  some  type  of  technician." 

Why  do  so  many  of  them  become  entre- 
preneurs? "It  is  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence,"  says  Leimsidor.  Here  are  some  who 
took  that  giant  step. 

GOLDEN  times  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

Yuri  Radzievsky,  36,  president  of  Eura- 
merica  Translations,  Inc..  leans  back  in  his 
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leather  swivel  chair  in  his  well-decorated 
Fifth  Avenue  office  and  recounts  how  he 
won  his  first  client  six  years  ago. 

"My  wife  and  I  bid  on  a  $150,000  contract 
to  translate  technical  materials  into  French 
for  an  American  manufacturer.  The  vice 
president  of  the  manufacturing  firm  was 
very  impressed  with  our  samples  until  a 
competitor  for  the  job  told  him  I  was  oper- 
ating out  of  a  phone  booth.  So  he  asked  to 
inspect  my  offices  the  very  next  day." 

In  less  than  24  hours  Radzievsky  rented  a 
suite  in  midtown  Manhattan,  painted  it 
himself,  hauled  a  used  desk  up  on  his  back 
and  put  in  an  impressive  "reference"  li- 
brary. "The  books  were  in  Russian:  how 
would  an  American  businessman  know  they 
were  my  Tolstoy?"  To  make  it  look  busy, 
four  or  five  friends  came  in  to  type  on  bor- 
rowed typewriters.  The  vice  president  was 
impressed— until  he  asked  to  use  the  phone. 
It  wasn't  connected,  and  Radzievsky  con- 
fessed the  charade. 

He  won  the  job  anyway.  "The  vice  presi- 
dent said  he  knew  he  was  taking  a  chance 
but  didn't  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  capitalist  out  of  a  Russian,"  says 
Radzievsky  with  a  grin.  A  television  person- 
ality in  Moscow,  Radzievsky,  who  was  bom 
and  educated  in  the  Latvian  S.S.R.,  his 
wife— a  chemical  engineer— and  infant 
daughter  left  the  Soviet  Union  in  1973  after 
he  figured  his  brand  of  wisecracking  social 
criticism  made  it  dangerous  to  stay. 

Leaving  was  not  easy.  "Because  of  my  spe- 
cial job  and  my  wife's  family,  we  were  rich 
in  Russia, "  he  says.  "We  had  a  huge,  beauti- 
ful apartment  in  Riga,  a  dacha  [summer 
home]  on  the  Baltic  Sea  with  cars  and  a  pri- 
vate forest. "  They  left  with  a  few  clothes 
and  $200,  came  to  the  Boro  Park  section  of 
Brooklyn,  and  after  three  months  Rad- 
zievsky landed  an  electrical  engineering  job 
in  Parsippany,  N.J.  Then  he  worked  as  a 
free-lance  translator. 

He  saw  an  opportunity  in  1975.  "The  tech- 
nological state  of  the  translation  business 
was  a  tower  of  Babel,"  says  Radzievsky. 
"Mom-and-pop  shops,  an  army  of  free-lanc- 
ers just  like  us.  The  demand  for  good  trans- 
lation services  was  growing  as  the  world  was 
shrinking." 

Euramerica  brought  professionalism  to  an 
amateur  business.  Today  it  translates  audio- 
visual materials  for  350  corporate  clients 
into  38  languages,  including  commercials, 
training  films  and  manuals,  promotional 
kits,  filmstrips  and  videotapes.  It  employs  70 
full-  and  part-timers  and  has  hundreds  of 
consultants  on  call,  even  an  Urdu-speaking 
expert  in  nuclear  medicine. 

In  June  Radzievsky  sold  the  company  to 
Ogilvy  &  Mather,  the  advertising  agency, 
for  more  than  $1  million.  He  retains  the 
title  and  duties  of  president.  "I'm  tired  of 
hearing  that  the  golden  times  of  opportuni- 
ty are  over  in  the  U.S., "  he  says.  Clearly, 
Radzievsky  proves  they  are  not. 

OUT  OF  THE  CLOSET 

In  Odessa,  Frank  Farber  (who  was  Efim 
Parber  in  Russia)  stood  over  his  bench  eight 
hours  a  day.  making  eyeglasses  by  hand, 
melting  the  frames  over  an  open  flame.  He 
shared  an  office  with  25  other  opticians  to 
make  eyeglasses  that  were  considered  primi- 
tive by  American  standards:  Prescriptions 
weren't  accurate:  bifocals  were  almost  out 
of  the  question;  there  was  a  very  limited 
choice  of  styles.  "You  take  what  you  can 
get,"  says  Farber,  52,  a  genial,  balding  man 
who  dresses  these  days  in  cranberry  polyes- 
ter slacks,  a  camel-colored  V-necked  sweater 
and  bright  pink  shirt. 
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After  a  six-month  wait  for  an  appoint- 
ment, another  six-month  wait  for  the  glass- 
es, Russian  customers  are  happy  to  receive 
anything,  he  says.  "People  get  used  to  not 
seeing  so  well." 

Like  others  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Farber 
had  joined  the  underground  economy.  After 
hours,  he  worked  in  a  large  closet  that 
served  as  his  private  office  for  treating 
paying  customers,  mostly  friends.  From  his 
state  job  he  earned  about  200  rubles  a 
month  (about  $200  at  the  official  exchange 
rate)  and  doubled  that  with  his  private  cli- 
ents. 

He  was  no  rich  man.  His  family  of  five 
lived  in  a  three-room  apartment.  In  1973  he 
immigrated  to  Chicago  with  his  wife,  son 
and  daughter-in-law.  and  mother-in-law. 
Today  Farber  &  Son  Optical  Co.  has  two 
branches  on  Chicago's  North  Side.  Farber 
and  son  Michael,  33,  are  also  looking  for  a 
third  place  in  a  shopping  mall  in  a  nearby 
suburb. 

"We  knew  almost  nothing  and  learned  by 
our  mistakes.  We  really  suffered  that  first 
year,"  says  dark-bearded  Michael,  who 
dresses  in  jeans  and  speaks  rapidly  in  very 
good  idiomatic  English. 

The  Farbers  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
packing  and  cleaning  the  lenses  for  their 
wholesale  clients— other  opticians  who  sent 
them  frames  and  prescriptions  to  be  filled. 
After  all,  who  cared  about  such  things  in 
the  U.S.S.R.?  "Now  we  have  learned  that's 
as  important  as  getting  the  prescription 
right,"  says  FYank.  The  lesson  cost  them 
several  accounts.  They  didn't  know  that  as 
wholesalers  they  were  entitled  to  discount 
rates.  ""Now  we  are  experts  at  how  to  get 
goods  better  and  cheaper,"  says  Michael, 
who  studied  mechanical  engineering  at  the 
technological  institute  in  Odessa  and 
learned  the  optician's  trade  by  helping  his 
father  on  Saturdays. 

Last  year  the  Farbers'  gross  sales  passed 
$100,000.  The  two  families  pay  themselves 
$400  a  week  each.  The  Parber  wives  run  the 
second  store.  Each  family  owns  a  three-bed- 
room house  and  two  cars.  FYank  drives  a 
1981  Cadillac  Coupe  De  ViUe.  The  Farbers 
are  still  amazed  at  the  choices  available  to 
Americans.  "There's  an  item  for  every 
need— ski  glasses,  scuba-diving  glasses. "  says 
Michael.  "Americans  think  about  every- 
thing to  make  another  dollar.  There  are 
more  ideas  here  than  requests  for  them." 

The  other  side  of  such  abundance,  of 
course,  is  competition.  "We  have  to  use  our 
brains  in  order  to  make  the  business  run 
right,"  says  FYank.  ""The  customers  won't 
line  up  outside,  as  they  do  in  Russia.  In 
Russia  you  get  the  same  salary  no  matter 
how  hard  you  work." 

Yet  the  government  does  play  a  role  in 
their  business.  The  Farbers  are  groaning 
these  days  about  President  Reagan's  budget 
cuts.  The  government  used  to  allow  every 
welfare  recipient  two  new  pairs  of  eye- 
glasses each  year.  "Now  they  get  only  one 
pair.  They  have  to  reuse  the  old  frames,  and 
we  wait  months  to  see  if  the  government 
will  pay  the  bill."  says  Michael. 

STRONG  PEOPLE— AN  EMP"rY  LAND 

Lida  Gleizer,  sleek  and  svelte,  wearing  a 
silk  top,  wool  suit  and  gold-colored  boots, 
seems  at  home  among  the  floor-to-ceiling 
mirrors,  thick  maroon  carpeting,  silver  walls 
and  rock  music  (drowning  out  the  blow- 
driers)  at  Lida  Hair  Design  in  Minneapolis, 

Lida  worked  in  the  Ministry  of  Metallurgy 
in  Moscow  until  1973.  when  she  immigrated 
to  Minneapolis  where  her  husband  had  rela- 
tives. She  was  an  accountant,  called  an  ""eco- 
nomic engineer,"  and  to  earn  extra  money 
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she  took  in  typing.  That  was  illegal,  of 
course,  as  private  enterprise  generally  is 
there.  "America  surprised  me.  I  thought 
maybe  it  would  be  twice  better  but  it's  ten 
times  better— economically,  morally.  I  sleep 
better  at  night.  It's  a  nice  feeling  to  do  ev- 
erything under  the  law." 

Lida.  41.  learned  the  beauty  trade  working 
illegally  during  her  ten-month  stopover  in 
Italy  while  her  immigration  papers  were 
being  processed.  In  the  U.S.  she  attended 
beauty  school  and  worked  as  a  hairdresser 
and  manicurist  for  eight  years  before  hang- 
ing out  her  own  shingle  four  months  ago. 

Husband  Nathan  was  a  dentist  in  Russia 
where,  like  his  wife,  he  worked  under- 
ground—filling cavities  for  friends  to  earn 
extra  money.  In  the  U.S..  he  worked  part 
time  as  a  dental  technician  but  is  now  man- 
ager for  a  scrap-metal  company. 

"Our  exf)erience  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment helped  us."  says  Lida.  "If  you  could  do 
a  job  there  under  pressure,  secretly,  with 
the  threat  of  jail,  you  can  do  it  here  better 
because  you're  free.  In  the  Soviet  Union  you 
go  to  jail  for  buying  something  and  reselling 
it;  in  this  country  it  is  called  profit." 

She's  tough.  Lida  recounts  how  a  cosmet- 
ics salesman  tried  to  bully  her  into  using  his 
shampoo  products  exclusively.  "I  told  him  I 
am  the  owner  and  competition  Is  good,"  she 
says. 

Lida  invested  $50,000  plus  a  $10,000  bank 
loan  to  open  her  shop.  The  Gleizers  had 
made  $27,000  from  buying  and  selling  their 
first  two  homes.  Then  there  were  savings, 
she  says,  from  her  $400-a-week  job  as  a 
manicurist. 

How's  she  doing?  "Business  is  good."  she 
says.  And  if  it  fails.  "I  can  always  do  mani- 
cures again."  The  Gleizers  live  comfortably 
in  a  five-room  condominium  they  bought 
three  years  ago  for  $100,000,  and  drive  a 
Volvo.  Lida  isn't  interested  in  expanding, 
but  wants  to  earn  enough  to  help  her  mar- 
ried 21-year-old  daughter  buy  a  condomini- 
um and  send  her  10-year-old  son  to  a  private 
high  school  when  the  time  comes. 

She  says  she  used  to  dream  about  what 
life  was  like  in  America  after  reading  Ameri- 
can novels.  "It's  true."  she  says.  ""Strong 
people  who  come  to  an  empty  land,  working 
hard,  finding  success." 

NO  MORE  POLITICAL  MEETINGS 

"My  sense  of  security  is  high  and  that  sur- 
prised me,"  says  Michael  Bleyzer.  30.  an 
electrical  engineer  at  Exxon's  Baytown  re- 
finery, 20  miles  east  of  Houston.  "Soviet 
propaganda  says  in  the  capitalist  jungle 
workers  are  laid  off  all  the  time.  Everyone 
has  an  unsure  future.  That's  a  100  percent 
lie.  The  Soviets  tell  you  everything  is  nice, 
you're  taken  care  of,  but  pensions  are  noth- 
ing—$20  to  $30  a  month." 

In  Russia,  Bleyzer  was  a  senior  researcher 
at  the  Kharkov  Pedagogical  Institute.  His 
job:  to  help  develop  an  electronic  device  for 
measuring  the  speed  of  corrosion  in  pipe- 
lines. In  1978,  two  months  after  arriving  in 
Houston,  he  was  hired  by  Exxon.  He  started 
as  an  instrument  engineer,  then  moved  up 
to  coordinate  data  and  make  a  monthly  plan 
for  running  the  Baytown  refinery.  The  job 
descriptions  are  similar  but  not  the  work  en- 
vironments, he  says. 

"The  atmosphere  is  much  friendlier  here. 
When  you  start  something  new.  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant process  to  get  help.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
people  concentrate  more  on  their  own  jobs. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  help  someone  else." 
he  says.  "Surprisingly,  too.  there  is  less 
pressure  at  Exxon,"  he  says.  "Deadlines  are 
reasonable  and  they  are  always  negotiable." 
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No  more  endless  political  meetings,  either. 
"In  Russia.  90  percent  of  the  meetings  were 
ideologically  oriented  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  work.  Here  people  don't  like  to 
waste  time.  I  don't  even  go  to  a  meeting 
unless  I  think  it  will  be  beneficial  to  my  ev- 
eryday work." 

He  has  also  noticed  a  difference  in  job 
prestige.  "Engineers  are  among  the  poorest 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yom  are  just  an 
engineer.  Here  I  am  a  professional,  and 
that's  very  rewarding. " 

Along  with  the  prestige,  of  course,  comes 
a  higher  standard  of  living  that  Bleyzer  de- 
scribes as  "the  difference  between  a  barbar- 
ic and  a  galactic  civilization."  In  Russia  he 
lived  with  his  wife  and  small  daughter  in  a 
four-room  flat,  without  a  car.  always  strug- 
gling to  find  food  on  the  shelves  in  the  gro- 
cery. In  Baytown  he  and  his  wife,  also  an 
engineer  at  Exxon,  have  a  combined  income 
of  $65,000.  which  affords  them  a  four-bed- 
room house  with  a  swimming  pool,  two  cars, 
a  Christmas  vacation  in  Hawaii,  member- 
ship at  a  health  spa.  frequent  evenings  out 
with  friends  at  restaurants  and  theaters. 

Bleyzer's  neat,  windowless  cubicle  has 
gray  carpeting,  black  file  cabinets,  a  wall  of 
green  chalkboard  covered  with  mathemati- 
cal equations.  A  poster  over  his  desk  states. 
"This  year  in  Russia  it  is  still  against  the 
law  to  say  Next  year  in  Jerusalem' "  (a  tra- 
ditional Jewish  toast).  "For  a  Jew  there  is 
no  future  in  the  Soviet  Union."  he  says. 

But  how  different  is  the  Soviet  bureaucra- 
cy from  the  bureaucracy  of  the  immense, 
177,000-employee  Exxon  Corp? 

Bleyzer's  comparison  is  prompt  and  point- 
ed: "Here  the  horizons  are  so  much  wider. 
It's  all  up  to  you.  You  can  leave  your  area  of 
specialization.  In  Russia  an  electrical  engi- 
neer is  always  an  electrical  engineer.  At 
Exxon  I've  also  worked  as  a  chemical  engi- 
neer because  I  wanted  to  develop  my  exper- 
tise. At  a  big  corporation  like  Exxon  I  can 
get  a  view  of  what  can  happen  in  5  or  10  or 
even  20  years."  But  there  are  cultural  bar- 
riers to  overcome,  such  as  learning  the  right 
moment  to  walk  into  your  boss'  office  and 
how  to  dress.  "Here  you  wear  a  different  set 
of  clothes  every  day  while  in  Russia  you 
wear  the  same  outfit  for  a  week."  he  says. 

The  Bleyzers  are  the  only  Russian  family 
living  in  Baytown.  Most  of  the  Russian  com- 
munity lives  in  southwest  Houston.  "It  was 
our  conscious  decision."  says  the  young  en- 
gineer. "I  felt  we  would  make  a  faster  tran- 
sition away  from  the  environment  of  the 
Russian  conmiunity  in  Houston." 

Surely  a  country  is  mindless  to  lose  such 
people.  Surely  a  country  is  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive them.* 


POSITION  ON  H.R. 
PROVISIONS 
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HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  clarify  my  position  over  several 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  4677,  leg- 
islation introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ertel.  Al- 
though I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure. I  find  I  have  objections  over  sev- 
eral specific  sections  of  the  bill. 

Shortly  after  introduction,  my  office 
received  a  number  of  inquiries  from 
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businesses  and  individuals  concerning 
the  two  sections  repealing  the  deferral 
of  income  of  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporations  (DISC)  as  well  as 
repealing  the  deferral  of  taxation  of 
undistributed  profits  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies operating  through  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. After  carefully  examining  the 
concerns  and  information  provided,  I 
find  I  have  reservations  over  the  en- 
actment of  the  aforementioned  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4677. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  clar- 
ify my  views.  The  importance  of  DISC 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  U.S. 
companies  have  verified  impressive 
statistics  on  the  growth  of  exports  as 
well  as  the  important  role  these  ex- 
ports play  in  company  employment 
opportunities.  The  repeal  of  these  two 
sections  will  place  an  additional  hard- 
ship on  U.S.  companies  that  have  ex- 
tensive foreign  transactions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  revenue  raising  provisions  of 
this  bill,  with  exception  of  those  per- 
taining to  oil,  will  do  little  to  signifi- 
cantly impact  the  Federal  deficit.  This 
circumstance  coupled  with  the  positive 
effect  DISC  and  the  deferral  of  tax- 
ation on  undistributed  profits  has  on 
U.S.  competitiveness  abroad  makes  it 
unwise  at  this  jimcture  to  repeal  this 
tax  language.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  U.S.  industries  remain  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market  and  these 
provisions  do  promote  competitiveness 
and  growth  in  exports.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  recently 
completed  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT)  Council  on 
Credit  Terms  it  was  tentatively  agreed 
that  there  was  no  need  to  repeal  DISC 
to  remain  consistent  with  internation- 
al trade  policy. 

Much  of  the  same  rationale  in  sup- 
port of  DISC  can  be  applied  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  deferral  of  taxation  on 
the  undistributed  profits  of  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  through  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. This  tax  deferral  also  encour- 
ages the  growth  of  exports  which  per- 
mits U.S.  industry  to  retain  its  com- 
petitive edge  further  leading  to  an  in- 
creased capacity  for  additional  growth 
in  international  sales.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  guard  against  putting  Ameri- 
can companies  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  recognition  that  their  foreign  com- 
petitors are  not  subject  to  such  tax 
regulation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reit- 
erate that  my  concerns  as  discussed 
above  do  not  alter  my  strong  support 
for  the  bill's  provisions  calling  for  the 
repeal  of  an  estimated  $7.8  billion  in 
tax  breaks  for  oil  and  oil-related  indus- 
tries. During  floor  and  conference  con- 
sideration of  the  Tax  Incentive  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-34),  I  indicated 
my  strong  opposition  to  new  tax  re- 
ductions for  the  oil  industry.  These 
costly  incentives,  in  my  view,  were  a 
dangerous  departure  from  the  original 
mission  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  arrive  at  comprehensive  and 
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fair  tax  revisions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  tax  reductions  for  the  oil  compa- 
nies have  any  place  as  expensive  after- 
thoughts in  a  multibillion-doUar  tax 
package. 

I  still  stand  ready  to  work  with  like- 
minded  Members  to  remove  the  spe- 
cial tax  reductions  enacted  in  Public 
Law  97-34  to  the  benefit  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  this 
reason  I  felt  it  imperative  to  clarify 
my  views  and  share  them  with  other 
Members  of  the  House.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MANNY 
BERKOWITZ 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILLNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Manny  Berkowitz  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
Government  service.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Berkowitz  for  many  years,  and  I  can 
attest  to  his  unparalleled  service  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  es- 
pecially in  1980  when  he  served  as 
Acting  District  Director  of  the  Los  An- 
geles SBA  for  6  months,  and  in  his 
most  recent  position  as  manager  of  the 
financial  and  lending  programs  at  the 
SBA's  Los  Angeles  office. 

Mr.  Berkowitz  was  a  small  business- 
man for  17  years  prior  to  his  employ- 
ment with  the  SBA.  His  knowledge  of 
small  business,  along  with  his  intelli- 
gence and  dedication,  enabled  him  to 
become  an  excellent  administrator  for 
that  agency. 

A  prime  example  of  Mr.  Berkowitz's 
innovative  leadership  was  his  foresight 
in  developing  and  promoting  the  guar- 
anteed lending  program  through 
banks  and  private  lenders.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts,  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  SBA's  present  loans  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area  are  being  handled  through 
private  lenders. 

Because  of  his  special  ability  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  small  business  as 
well  as  those  of  the  larger  financial 
community,  Mr.  Berkowitz's  career 
serves  as  a  model  for  Government  ad- 
ministrators. His  departure  from  Fed- 
eral Government  service  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  SBA  and  to  the 
public* 


REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary   Subcommittee    on    Civil    and 
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Constitutional  Rights,  I  have  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  of  observing  at  close 
range  the  Reagan  administration's  re- 
treat from  the  struggle  for  equal 
rights  and  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  am.  of  course,  committed  to 
doing  my  utmo-st  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  Government  enforces  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  to  win  this  strug- 
gle. But,  lest  anyone  believe  that  this 
goal  and  the  program  of  the  Reagan 
administration  are  not  fundamentally 
at  odds,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  two  items.  The  first  is  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  last  week.  The  second 
is  a  column  written  by  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Representative  Patricia 
ScHROEDER.  Representative  Schroe- 
DERs  column  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
trations  "Sorry  Record  on  Women's 
Rights"  appeared  recently  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  Unraveling  Fabric 

In  the  last  quarter-century,  court  deci- 
siorts.  congressional  actions  and  presidential 
orders  have  painstakingly  designed  a  fabric 
of  civil-rights  laws  and  practices  to  provide 
minorities  and  women  with  equal  access  to 
education,  jobs  and  the  political  process. 
The  Reagan  Administration  is  unraveling 
that  fabric. 

There  has  always  been  a  need  for  strong 
federal  leadership  in  this  area— at  first  be- 
cause entrenched  forces  opposed  the  basic 
principle  that  blacks  have  the  .same  unalien- 
able rights  as  whites,  and  more  recently  be- 
cause even  well-intenliored  people  disagree 
on  the  methods  through  which  equal  oppor- 
tunities should  be  opened  to  blacks.  Latinos, 
other  minorities  and  women. 

Although  there  remains  a  need  for  this 
strong  leadership,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion seems  bent  on  reducing  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  securing  and  maintaining 
the.se  rights.  The  Administration  should,  of 
course,  examine  old  laws  and  existing  agen- 
cies to  see  whether  they  are  still  necessary 
and,  if  so.  whether  they  are  performing  ef- 
fectively. But  some  of  the  Administration's 
recent  proposals  are  disturbing.  For  exam- 
ple: 

The  Labor  Department  is  backing  away 
from  requiring  many  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's small  contractors  to  submit  written 
plans  outlining  their  hiring  and  promotion 
practices.  These  are  the  employers  who 
often  provide  the  entry  for  women  and  mi- 
norities into  the  job  market. 

President  Reagan  has  named  as  new  head 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  William  M.  Bell,  who  runs  a 
small  job-placement  service  in  Detroit  and 
seems  to  lack  the  experience  necessary  to 
administer  a  major  agency.  Key  civil-rights 
organizations  oppose  Bill's  appointment. 

"The  Department  of  Education  is  seeking 
to  relax  various  sex-discrimination  provi- 
sions, in  part  by  reducing  the  number  of 
schools  to  which  they  would  apply. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
"definitely  interested"  in  a  House  Republi- 
can plan  to  consolidate  civil-rights  enforce- 
ment into  the  Justice  Department.  That 
plan  would  mean  abolishing  the  Lat>or  De- 
partment's Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance, which  monitors  federal  contractors' 
performance  in  hiring  and  promoting 
women  and  minorities. 

Reagan  delayed  his  endorsement  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extensioen,  and  even  then 
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said  that  he  would  accept  some  amendments 
that  could  .seriously  weaken  the  act. 

And,  finally,  the  dismissal  of  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  removes  an  advocate 
who  has  not  been  afraid  to  challenge  any 
Administration  on  lax  enforcement  of  laws 
on  fair  housing,  school  integration  and 
other  concerns  of  minorities  and  women. 

The  very  same  day  he  was  fired,  Flem- 
ming told  reporters  that  he  thought  the  Ad- 
ministration was  headed  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion on  affirmative  action.  "In  our  judg- 
ment." he  .said,  "there  is  situation  after  situ- 
ation in  both  the  private  and  public  sector 
where  you're  not  going  to  achieve  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  unless  you  use  the 
management  tool  of  affirmative  action." 

His  replacement,  Clarence  M.  Pendleton, 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Urban  League, 
has  a  much  more  restricted  view  of  govern- 
ment's role.  Although  other  black  leaders 
are  reluctant  to  criticize  him  publicly,  they 
are  not  doing  handstands  about  his  appoint- 
ment. They  know  the  need  for  leadership  at 
the  commission,  and  they  fear  that  Pendle- 
ton will  not  provide  it. 

Discrimination  may  be  more  subtle  now 
than  it  was  25  years  ago,  but  it  is  still  very 
much  alive.  Rather  than  a  retreat  in  the 
fight  against  this  discrimination,  the  coun- 
try needs  vigorous  government  leadership 
and  law  enforcement. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  3,  1981] 
A  Sorry  Record  on  Women's  Rights 

REAGAN  goes  BACK  ON  HIS  CAMPAIGN  PROMISE 
IN  A  BIG  WAV 

(By  Patricia  Schroeder) 

Ronald  Reagan  was  the  only  major  presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  last  two  elections  to 
oppose  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
While  insisting  that  he  supported  equal 
rights  for  women  ("little  'e'"  and  "little 
■r'"),  he  said  that  the  ERA  was  not  needed 
because  he  would  push  for  legislation  to  ad- 
vance these  rights. 

To  back  up  that  promise,  he  issued  a 
"white  paper,"  which  stated  that  he  "sup- 
ports the  enforcement  of  all  equal-opportu- 
nity laws,  and  urges  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination against  women  .  .  .  (and)  there- 
fore pledges  vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  to 
assure  equal  treatment  in  job  recruitment, 
hiring,  promotion,  pay,  credit,  mortage 
access  and  housing." 

But,  in  his  nine  months  in  office,  the 
President  not  only  has  failed  to  make  good 
on  his  campaign  promise,  he  also  has  moved 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  The  only 
exception  has  been  his  appointment  of 
Sandra  D.  O'Connor  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  fulfillment  of  another  campaign 
pledge.  It  is  clear  that  Reagan  is  actively  op- 
posed to  programs  designed  to  further  or 
protect  women's  rights,  and  that  his  Admin- 
istration has  all  but  declared  war  on  women. 
Here  is  what  the  Reagan  record  shows: 
Economics 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President  sought  the 
elimination  of  the  $122  minimum  benefit 
for  recipients  of  social  security,  a  proposal 
that  would  have  had  a  disproportionate 
effect  on  women.  All  but  700,000  of  the  per- 
sons who  receive  minimum  benefits  are 
women.  The  proposal  was  withdrawn  after  a 
storm  of  protest. 

The  economic  package  that  Reagan 
pushed  through  Congress  last  summer  re- 
duced or  eliminated  benefits  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  recipients  of  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and 
prohibited   APDC   recipients   from   owning 
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more  than  $1,000  worth  of  assets,  half  the 
amount  that  used  to  be  allowed.  Work  in- 
centives have  been  eliminated;  consequent- 
ly, poor  women  will  be  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween keeping  their  jobs  and  losing  needed 
additional  income  or  quitting  to  go  on  wel- 
fare and  thereby  increase  their  income. 
(Eighty  percent  of  all  AFDC  recipients  live 
in  households  headed  by  women.) 
Sex  discrimination 

The  Justice  Department  has  abandoned 
the  u.se  of  any  numerical  or  statistical  for- 
mulas in  connection  with  affirmative  action, 
thereby  rendering  equal-employment  goals 
(for  minorities  as  well  as  women)  meaning- 
less. The  Labor  Department  has  propo.sed 
reducing  by  75  percent  the  number  of  com- 
panies that  must  make  written  reports  and 
outline  recruitment  procedures;  as  a  result, 
mo-st  federal  contractors  will  have  less  in- 
centive to  hire  and  promote  women. 

In  a  move  apparently  aimed  at  weakening 
the  Labor  Department's  Women's  Bureau, 
the  primary  office  charged  with  promoting 
equal  opportunity  for  women  in  the  job 
market,  its  staff  was  reduced  28  percent.  By 
contrast,  across-the-board  staff  reductions 
in  the  department  amounted  to  only  5.5  per- 
cent. Similarly.  Reagan  has  left  vacant 
three  of  the  five  seats  on  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  the  chief 
federal  enforcer  of  Title  7  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  discrim- 
ination in  employment.  The  commission 
thus  lacks  a  quorum  and  is  limited  in  the 
action  it  can  take.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Justice  Department  is  seriously  considering 
abolishing  class-action  discrimination  suits. 

Other  Reagan  Administration  proposals 
would  affect  Title  9  of  the  Education 
Amendments  Act  of  1972,  which  bans  sex 
discrimination  in  schools  that  receive  feder- 
al aid.  The  Education  Department  has  pro- 
posed narrowing  the  scope  of  Title  9  to  spe- 
cific programs  receiving  direct,  federal  aid; 
these  account  for  only  4  percent  of  the  $13 
billion  in  federal  funds  spent  on  schools. 
Vice  President  George  Bush  announced  in 
August  that  his  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief  has  targeted  for  review  regulations 
that  protect  women  from  sexual  harassment 
and  discrimination  in  college  athletics. 
Appointments 

Here  the  President's  record  is  nothing 
short  of  dismal.  Only  44  of  the  398  top-level 
appointments  have  gone  to  women.  And  the 
appointments  have  reflected  Reagan's  atti- 
tudes toward  women.  For  example,  Anne  M. 
Gorsuch,  head  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  is  well-known  to  women's 
groups  for  her  efforts  while  serving  in  the 
Colorado  Legislature  to  dismantle  the  State 
Commission  on  Women.  For  joljs  with  par- 
ticular significance  for  women,  the  Presi- 
dent named  Rex  Lee,  a  leading  opponent  of 
the  ERA,  as  solicitor  general  and  Dr.  C.  Ev- 
erett Koop,  an  active  opponent  of  abortion, 
as  surgeon  general.  Another  appointee, 
Donald  J.  Devine,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  eliminated  abortion 
coverage  from  all  federal  employee  health- 
insurance  plans.  (The  decision  was  struck 
down  by  a  U.S.  district  court  but  is  being  ap- 
pealed; meanwhile,  Devine  has  agreed  to 
permit  coverage  for  atjortions  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  plans.) 

The  President  has  yet  to  appoint  a  single 
women  to  the  federal  district  or  circuit 
bench  or  to  fill  the  White  House  post  that 
oversees  the  intergovernmental  Task  Force 
on  Women. 

One  may  quibble  with  some  of  these  ex- 
amples. Not  every  program,  just  because  it 
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seems  beneficial  to  women,  is  worth  main- 
taining. We  need  to  .scrutinize  all  federal 
.spending  as  we  try  to  balance  the  budget. 

But  here's  no  question  that  President 
Reagan,  instead  of  fulfilling  his  campaign 
promise,  is  moving  to  weaken,  cut  back  or 
abolish  just  about  every  federal  program, 
law  or  office  designed  to  advance  women. 

(Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo.)  is  co-chair- 
woman of  the  Congresswomen's  Caucus.)* 


VOLUNTEER       FIREMAN       CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  BAILEY  or  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  H.  Simon  is  celebrating 
a  very  special  50th  anniversary.  He 
has  been  a  volunteer  fireman  for  the 
West  Newton  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment for  fully  one-half  century  now. 

John.  72  years  of  age,  is  still  an 
active  member  of  the  department,  still 
driving  the  firetruck,  still  fighting 
fires  in  West  Newton  and  neighboring 
communities.  John's  service  to  his 
community  has  been  exemplary  and, 
as  often  goes  the  life  of  a  firefighter, 
he  has  placed  his  own  life  on  the  line 
so  that  other  people  and  their  proper- 
ty will  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  fire 
and  natural  disaster. 

When  we  hear  the  President  call  for 
a  new  voluntarism  in  our  Nation,  when 
we  hear  him  speak  of  the  neighborli- 
ness  of  small  communities,  when  we 
hear  him  talk  of  hands  being  extended 
to  help  others,  we  pause  and  wonder  if 
he  had  John  Simon  in  mind  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

I  am  very  proud  to  join  the  citizens 
of  West  Newton  and  all  of  John's 
friends  in  honoring  him  on  this  very 
great  occasion.  John  has  been  a  quiet 
but  important  leader  of  West  Newton. 
The  service  he  has  given  to  his  town 
and  his  neighbors  can  never  be  repaid. 
Only  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  has 
served  is  a  true  testimonial  written.  I 
only  wish  to  add  my  humble  congratu- 
lations to  the  many  John  has  received, 
and  ask  a  blessing  that  I  be  permitted 
to  participate  on  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry of  John's  community  service,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  spirit  of  men  like 
John  continue  in  towns  like  West 
Newton  far  beyond  our  ability  to  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  them.* 
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ute  to  the  success  of  our  recent  space 
mission.  The  second  flight  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Space  Shuttle  was  something 
that  the  entire  world  will  benefit 
from,  and  it  certainly  added  to  my 
sense  of  pride  in  the  scientific  bold- 
ness of  the  United  States.  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  this  effort  was  joined  by 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  take 
particular  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
497  pounds  of  cork  that  insulated  the 
Columbia's  huge  external  fuel  tanks 
was  taken  from  the  bark  of  225  cork 
trees  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  which  describes  Por- 
tugal's important  contribution  to  the 
Space  Shuttle  program. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  3.  19811 
Shuttle's  Cork  From  Portugal 

Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  November  2:— The 
space  shuttle  Columbia's  huge  external  fuel 
tank  is  partly  insulated  by  497  pounds  of 
cork  taken  from  the  bark  of  225  cork  oak 
trees  in  Portugal. 

The  cork  is  mixed  with  other  material  to 
insulate  the  154-foot  Ull  tank,  which  carries 
supercold  liquid  hydrogen  and  oxygen  for 
the  shuttle's  three  main  engines. 

The  tank  is  the  only  segment  of  the  shut- 
tle that  is  not  re-used.  It  will  be  jettisoned 
at  an  altitude  of  70  miles  and  will  fall  in 
pieces  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  tank  is  built  by  the  Martin  Marietta 
Corporation  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.  The 
company  bought  45,000  pounds  of  cork  for  a 
series  of  external  tanks  and  numerous 
ground  tests. 

Arthur  Dodge,  a  spokesman  for  the  Cork 
Institute  of  America,  said  the  basic  reason 
for  the  use  of  cork  on  the  whole  system  is 
that  "when  the  unit  is  going  out,  it  reaches 
a  certain  speed  where  friction  is  generated 
high  enough  that  it  gets  hot  and  the  cork 
protects  against  that." 

The  cork's  light  weight  compared  with 
other  insulating  materials  was  also  a  major 
factor  in  its  selection.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing insulation,  Mr.  Dodge  said,  cork  burns  at 
a  uniform  sjjeed,  carrying  heat  away  from 
the  rocket  while  it  disintegrates. 

Leslie  Liel)er  of  the  Cork  Institute  of 
America  said  the  cork  used  on  the  space 
shuttle  came  from  225  trees  in  Alenlejo, 
Portugal  that  were  especially  set  aside  for 
the  shuttle.* 


SHUTTLES  CORK  FROM 
PORTUGAL 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
only     Portuguese     Member     of     the 
House.  I  am  proud  that  the  country  of 
my  native  heritage  was  able  to  contrib- 


SOVIET  MILITARY  EXPERTS 
WILLIAM  F.  AND  HARRIET  F. 
SCOTT— PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  part  II.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  contin- 
ue their  discussion  with  Dr.  Eugene 
Griessman  on  the  Soviet  military 
threat  to  this  Nation.  In  this  part  the 
Scotts  discuss  the  possibility  of  war 
with  the  United  States  and  how  it 
might  occur.  Part  I  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November 
20,  1981.  on  pages  E5472  and  E5473.  I 
commend  part  II  to  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
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77ie  Soviets  /or  the  first  time  are  building 
two  or  three  very  big  aircraft  carriers.  Why? 
Dr.  Scott.  The  first  big  effort  of  the  Sovi- 
ets after  World  War  11  was  to  neutralize  the 
U.S.  strategic  nuclear  power.  First  they  had 
to  break  what  they  said  was  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar monofjoly.  So  in  the  '50's  and  throughout 
the  '60's.  they  concentrated  primarily  on 
building  up  a  strategic  nuclear  force.  Once 
that  program  was  going  and  well  along,  they 
then  turned  attention  to  building  up  their 
theater  forces— combined  armed  forces, 
both  conventional  and  nuclear— because  the 
theater  forces  might  he  required  to  fight  in 
either  a  nuclear  or  a  nonnuclear  environ- 
ment. They  built  up  those  forces.  When  in 
the  '50's  we  went  into  Lebanon,  we  were  not 
particularly  worried  about  anything  the  So- 
viets were  doing  or  might  do  because  we  had 
superior  strategic  nuclear  power.  In  1962 
the  Soviets  withdrew  from  Cuba  because  we 
had  superior  strategic  nuclear  power. 
Okay.  So  ttiey  matched  that. 
Dr.  Scott.  So  they  matched  that.  Then 
the  next  task  was  to  have  sufficient  com- 
bined armed  forces,  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, so  that  they  could  handle  any- 
thing comfortably  with  respect  to  China  or 
NATO.  Once  they  had  those  two  tasks 
taken  care  of,  then  the  third  area  was  to 
project  military  power.  And  that's  the  area 
that    they're    going    into    now    and    that's 

where  the  carriers  tiecome 

Project  military  power.  For  the  layman, 
what  does  that  mean? 

Dr.  Scott.  We  have  been  able  to  project 
military  power  with  our  Navy  and  with  our 
aircraft.  An  example  of  projection  of  power 
would  be  the  rapid-deployment  force  that 
we  are  talking  about  moving  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  That  is  projection  of  power.  In 
fact,  we  projected  power  during  World  War 
I  when  we  put  armed  forces  in  Prance.  We 
cid  the  same  thing  in  World  War  II.  We 
probably  had  the  greatest  capability  the 
world  has  ever  known  for  the  projection  of 
military  power,  as  witness— what  we  did  in 
Southeast  Asia,  what  we  did  in  the  Pacific, 
and  then  with  the  forces  we  put  into  the 
European  theater. 

Do  we  have  anything  in  production  to 
match  the  Backfire— the  Soviets  long-range 
aviation  aircraft?  Do  we  need  anything? 

Dr.  Scott.  If  we  do.  it  is  the  best-kept 
secret  in  the  U.S.  People  keep  thinking  we 
have  something  up  our  sleeves.  We  probably 
have  some  R  and  D  [research  and  develop- 
ment] coming  along.  Yes,  we  need  them  be- 
cause they  can  be  dispersed. 

Do  we  have  anything  to  match  their  SS- 
18's.  which  I  understand  are  the  largest 
ICMB's  in  the  world  with  twice  the  throw 
weight  of  the  Titan?  Do  we  have  anything 
like  that? 
Dr.  ScoTT.  As  before,  it  would  be  the  best- 

kept  secret  in  the 

We  have  nothing  like  it?  Do  we  have  any- 
thing on  the  drawing  board?  We  must. 

Dr.  Scott.  You  could  talk  about  the  MX, 
but  that,  of  course,  is  a  little  different  cate- 
gory. 

Do  we  need  to  match  the  Soviets  weapon 
for  weapon? 

Harriet   Scott.   No.   We   have   different 
problems. 
Could  you  elaborate? 

Dr.  Scott.  The  U.S.  Army  must  be  de- 
signed to  move  out  of  this  country  and  fight 
overseas— that  is,  the  U.S.  Army  is  not  de- 
signed to  fight  Canada  or  Mexico.  It  has  to 
be  formed,  organized,  and  equipped  so  that 
is  can  move  out  and  deploy  wherever  it 
might  be  needed  in  the  world.  The  SovieU 
traditionally  have  t>een  fighting  either  on 
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their  borders,  inside  the  country,  or  immedi- 
ately outside.  They  have  a  completely  dif- 
ferent problem  in  designing  forces.  They 
have  not  even  thought,  until  fairly  recently, 
of  designing  forces  that  could  be  lifted  by 
ship  or  by  aircraft  to  fight  battles  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  together  with  the  logis- 
tical support  that  goes  with  it. 

And  you  think,  that  the  building  of  these 
new  aircraft  carriers  signals  a  change  in 
their  thinking? 

Dr.  Scott.  Ves.  It  has  come  out  in  their 
writings  where  they  talk  about  the  external 
role  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

/  read  that  the  Soitiet  Union's  hearty 
bomber  force  is  small,  yet  it  can  easily  be 
augmented  by  various  medium-to-long- 
range  bombers  or  even  by  cargo  aircraft.  The 
reason  is  simple.  Soviet  aircraft  seeking  to 
drop  bombs  in  the  United  States  do  not  need 
speed,  low-altitude,  or  deception  to  counter- 
act American  air  defenses  because  none 
exist.  Do  we  have  any  defenses? 

Dr.  Scott.  We  have  a  very  limited  air  de- 
fense. It's  very  limited.  You  will  note  that 
aircraft  taking  off  from  Latin  America 
loaded  with  marijuana  and  cocaine  and  so 
on  do  not  have  any  trouble  coming  into  the 
country. 

One  article  I've  read  suggests  a  scenario  of 
nuclear  attack  different  from  the  one  I've 
grown  up  with.  That  scenario  is  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  wipe  out  large  segments  of 
the  civilian  population  or  destroy  the  econo- 
my. Their  nuclear  strike  objective  is  to  de- 
stroy our  nuclear  weapons  and  leave  our 
economy  intact  so  that  there  would  be  very 
little  loss  of  life  in  relative  terms  in  their 
initial  strike.  Do  you  accept  that  scenario? 

Harriet  Scott.  No.  Our  nuclear  weapons 
come  first  because  that's  what  can  hurt 
them:  however,  if  they  left  our  industry 
intact  we  could  continue  fighting. 

/  understand  that  our  strategy  is  not  the 
same  as  theirs,  that  our  missiles  are  not  di- 
rected at  their  missiles  but  are  aimed  at 
population  centers  like  Moscow  and  the  in- 
dustrial sector.  Is  that  your  understanding? 

Dr.  Scott.  I'd  rather  not  comment  at  all 
upon  our  own  targeting.  Should  a  nonnucle- 
ar  war  start  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Soviet  doctrine  calls  for  going 
after  our  nuclear  weapons  even  though  nu- 
clear weapons  are  not  being  used. 

Who  has  satellite  superiority  in  terms  of 
nuclear  weapons  linked  to  satellites?  Is  there 
any  unclassified  evidence  of  that?  Do  we 
have  satellites  that  are  nuclear  armed? 

Dr.  Scott.  There's  an  agreement  on  that. 

Do  you  feel  that  there  are  none  larmed  sat- 
ellites]? 

Dr.  Scott.  I  would  imagine  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  taking  a  tremendous  risk  to 
break  a  treaty  that  is  supposed  to  be  that 
binding. 

Harriet  Scott.  We  know  every  scrap  of 
stuff  that  goes  up. 

TTiis  would  be  one  agreement  the  Soviets 
have  kept? 

Dr.  Scott.  Agreements  that  are  in  their 
own  best  interest  they  will  sign.  They  have 
a  different  concept  maybe  of  keeping  an 
agreement  than  we  have. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  sub- 
marine superiority  in  terms  of  tactical  abili- 
ty? 

Dr.  Scott.  I  have  enough  confidence  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  in  our  equipments,  sub- 
marine for  submarine,  and  in  our  tactical 
ability 

Harriet  Scott.  But  they  have  a  whole 
class  we  don't  have. 

Dr.  Scott.  They  are  moving  ahead.  We 
keep  stuff  on  the  drawing  board.  They  are 
producing  it. 
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That's  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask.  They 
have  a  submarine  that  presumably  can  go  as 
low  as  2.000  feet,  with  a  titanium  hull.  We 
apparently  don't  have  anything  like  that.  Is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  ScoTT.  Again,  if  we  have  anything  ap- 
proaching that,  no  one  knows  about  it. 

Now,  this  ties  in  very  much  with  your  own 
research.  Why  is  it  that  something  a  Soviet 
writer  wrote  10  or  15  years  ago  is  valid 
today? 

Harriet  Scott.  Well,  you  look  to  see  if 
they  have  built  the  weapons  systems  that 
are  consistent  with  the  strategy  that  they 
wrote  about  earlier.  When  they  first  wrote 
about  the  nuclear  battlefield  ...  in  1960. 
they  then  proceeded  to  build  weapons  that 
were  capable  of  fighting  in  a  nuclear  battle- 
field. And  that  was  one  way  you  could  prove 
that  they  were  writing  at)out  what  they 
were  doing. 

Dr.  Scott.  We  have  at  least  several  hun- 
dred books  all  saying  the  same  thing.  We 
looked  at  the  books  that  the  young  men  use 
for  training  manuals,  the  textt>ooks  in  their 
schools.  We  looked  at  everything,  and  they 
all  say  the  same  thing.  It's  outlined:  where 
they  were  going  in  the  '60's,  what  they  were 
doing,  how  they  were  doing  it. 

Could  you  summarize  what  the  Russians 
say  they  are  going  to  do? 

Dr.  Scott.  No.  If  you  had  asked  that  ques- 
tion 10  years  ago,  or  even  eight  years  ago, 
we  could  have  brought  out  book  after  book, 
paragraph  after  paragraph,  all  saying  the 
same  thing.  Today  they  are  very,  very  cau- 
tious. They  know  that  we  are  reading  what 
they  are  writing  and  they  are  not  saying 
nearly  as  much  now,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  as  they  were  saying  previously. 

Do  you  look  for  a  decisive  collision  be- 
tween the  super  powers  or  should  we  look  for 
limited  wars? 

Dr.  Scott.  If  we  continue  going  downhill, 
we  could  get  so  weak  that  the  Soviets  would 
think  it  was  relatively  safe  to  strike,  have 
the  final  collision  with  the  leading  capitalist 
power  and  get  it  over  with.  [But]  if  we 
maintain  reasonable  defenses  and  if  we  have 
a  moderate  buildup  in  our  defense  posture, 
then  we  can  prevent  the  massive  clash  be- 
tween the  two  systems. 

//  you  were  to  pick  places  where  limited 
wars  would  occur,  what  would  you  pick  as 
say,  one,  two,  three,  four— just  briefly. 

Harriet  Scott.  More  likely  Africa,  I 
should  think. 

What  about  Central  America? 

Harriet  Scott.  Usually  there's  an  eco- 
nomic reason  for  a  limited  war.  And  there's 
more  there  [South  Africa]  I  would  say,  than 
there  is  in  Central  America. 

Do  you  think  that  nuclear  war  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  likely  in  the 
next  five  years? 

Harriet  Scott.  An  all-out  war  isn't  likely 
within  the  next  five  years,  unless  perhaps 
our  oil  was  cut  off  and  we  started  going 
downhill  economically.  It  [oil  shortages] 
would  create  such  tensions  in  the  world  that 
the  outcome  would  be  uncertain. 

in  an  all-out  war  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  who  do  you  think  would 
win? 

Harriet  Scott.  I  just  don't  see  that  they 
could  kill  off  a  billion  Chinese. 

Dr.  Scott.  The  Soviets  might  win,  but  the 
Chinese  would  not  lose. 

In  a  nuclear  war  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time,  toho  ioould 
win? 

Dr.  Scott.  That  would  be  dependent  upon 
who  launched  first. 

//  the  Soviets  launched  first,  would  they 
win? 
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Harriet  Scott.  If  the  Soviets  launched 
first,  they  would  win. 

//  toe  launched  first 

Dr.  ScoTT.  We  might  survive. 

We  would  not  win? 

Dr.  Scott.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  win. 
But  the  Soviets,  though,  have  a  problem 
that  I'm  very  glad  we  don't  have.  If  the  So- 
viets are  damaged  in  a  nuclear  war.  suppose 
that  they  destroy  us  but  we  are  able  to  re- 
taliate and  seriously  weaken  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  you  would  have  the  Chinese 
ready  to  move  in,  you  would  have  Eastern 
Europe  ready  to  rise  up. 

You'd  have  restless  autonomous  regions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  would  break  away. 

Dr.  Scott.  You  surely  would. 

Harriet  Scott.  And  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  would  probably  declare  them- 
selves independent  the  next  day. 

Dr.  Scott.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  a  friendly  neighbor  except  possibly 
Bulgaria.  And  so  if  they  are  weakened,  and  I 
think  they  know  this,  if  they  are  weakened 
in  a  nuclear  exchange,  then  the  Chinese, 
Western,  Eastern  Europe,  all  the  rest  will  be 
watching  closely. 

Harriet  Scott.  They  would  dismantle 
them? 

Dr.  ScoTT.  They  would  be  ready  to  dis- 
mantle them.  If  the  U.S.  is  injured  in  a  nu- 
clear strike,  I  feel,  and  this  is  one  of  West- 
em  civilization's  strong  points,  that  our 
good  neighbors  would— I  think— be  sympa- 
thetic and  I  would  expect  that  if  Western 
Europe,  again  assuming  an  exchange  just 
between  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  and  that  we 
are  damaged,  would  have  a  Marshall  Plan  in 
reverse,  and  would  come  to  our  aid  the  best 
they  could  and  then  our  good  friends  to  the 
north  and  south. 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  thu  unending 
circle  [arms  buildup}?  They  ISovtrts]  huild 
more  bom.bers  and  more  missiles,  we  riuild 
more  bombers  and  missiles.  Does  it  ever 
end?  Do  you  have  any  thought  about  how  it 
might  end? 

Dr.  ScoTT.  Even  though  common  sense 
says  it  will  not  happen,  being  human  and 
being  eternally  optimistic,  we  think  maybe 
somewhere  they  will  see  it's  not  getting 
them  anywhere  and  they  will  stop  building. 

Harriet  Scott.  It  has  kept  the  peace  for 
35  years  in  the  big  sense. 

Wiat,  by  being  strong?  The  arvis  race  has 
kept  the  peace  for  35  years? 

Dr.  Scott.  Careful,  careful! 

Say  it  if  you  think  it. 

Harriet  Scott.  Yes,  I  think  so.« 


FUEL  CELLS  PROMISE  BRIGHT 
FUTURE 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

of  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  field  tests  in  the  Nation  of  a 
40  kW  natural  gas  fuel  cell  will  begin 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  early  next  year. 
The  Portland  testing  is  part  of  the  40 
kW  onsite  fuel  cell  field  test  project, 
sponsored  by  the  Gas  Research  Insti- 
tute and  the  Departmen*^  of  Energy, 
involving  utilities  throughout  the 
Nation  and  Japan. 

The  advantages  of  fuel  cells  to  con- 
sumers, utilities  and  the  environment 
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abound.  Fuel  cells  generate  electricity 
and  heat  from  natural  gas  and  air  with 
virtually  no  pollutant  emissions. 
Energy  losses,  are  minimized  by  the 
high  energy-conversion  efficiencies 
that  can  be  achieved.  With  cogenera- 
tion,  fuels  cells  can  provide  energy  ef- 
ficiencies of  over  80  percent  compared 
to  the  38.  percent  maximum  efficien- 
cies provided  by  conventional  power- 
plants.  Fuel  cell  generators  are  quiet, 
quick  to  install  and  can  be  located  in 
close  proximity  to  the  user.  This 
lowers  transmission  costs,  cuts  energy 
losses,  and  means  additional  dollar  and 
energy  savings  for  both  consumers  and 
utilities. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  with  great  ex- 
pectation that  I  await  the  installation 
of  the  first  onsite  test  fuel  cell  at  Raw- 
linson's  New  System  Laundry  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  potential  of  fuel  cells  to  contribute 
to  our  national  energy  supply  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  fur- 
ther research  and  development  of  this 
exciting  power  source. 

With  continued  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  both  government  and  private 
industry,  the  day  rapidly  approaches 
when  the  benefits  of  fuel  cell  technol- 
ogy—clean and  efficient  energy  pro- 
duction—can be  fully  realized.* 


LIST  OF  KEY  VOTES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  my  practice  to  periodically  list 
in  the  Congrkssiunal  Record  the  key 
votes  I  have  cast  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  list  of  my  key  votes  is  arranged 
as  follows:  Each  item  begins  with  the 
roUcall  number  of  the  vote,  followed 
by  the  number  of  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, and  a  description  of  the  question 
on  which  the  vote  was  taken.  This  is 
followed  by  my  own  vote  on  the  issue. 
Finally,  the  vote  of  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  is  indicated  by 
passed  or  failed  followed  by  the  yea/ 
nay  vote  totals. 

The  list  printed  here  includes  key 
votes  taken  between  July  9.  1981.  and 
November  24.  1981. 
List  of  Key  Votes  of  Congressman  Don  J. 
Pease,  97th  Congress,  1st  Session 

(115)  H.R.  3519.  Amendment  to  prohibit 
expenditure  of  funds  for  MX  missile  system 
until  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  adopted 
a  resolution  approving  the  system  selected 
by  the  President.  Yes.  Failed  201-207. 

(117)  H.R.  3519.  Amendment  to  delete  $2.4 
billion  for  development  of  the  MX  missile 
system.  Yes.  Failed  96-316. 

(127)  H.R.  3975.  Bill  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  tar  sands  on  Federal 
lands.  Yes.  Passed  416-0. 

(129)  H.R.  3519.  Amendment  to  permit 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel  to  participate 
in  certain  circumstances  in  drug  seizures  or 
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arrests  outside  the  land  area  of  the  United 
States.  No.  Passed  248-168. 

( 134)  H.R.  3519.  Amendment  to  delete  pro- 
visions requiring  selective  ser\'ice  registrants 
to  provide  their  social  security  numliers  and 
allowing  for  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Treasury,  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  share  names  and  addresses  of  registrants. 
Yes.  Failed  125-290. 

(136)  H.R.  3519.  Amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  to  direct  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
for  improving  efficiency  and  management  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  for  eliminat- 
ing waste,  fraud  and  abuse.  Yes.  Passed  416- 
0. 

(137)  3519.  Amendment  to  prohibit  fund- 
ing for  research  and  development,  testing  or 
procurement  of  F-18  fighter  aircraft.  Di- 
rected that  $3.1  billion  in  the  bill  for  that 
program  t>e  made  available  for  other  Navy 
and  Marine  aircraft  programs.  Yes.  Failed 
101-316. 

(139)  H.R.  3519.  Amendment  to  prevent 
any  armed  service  from  signing  a  contract 
of  more  than  $50,000  to  buy  any  civilian 
cars  or  light  trucks  not  made  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  without  legislative  author- 
ity. Yes.  Passed  213-187. 

(140)  H.R.  3519.  Bill  to  authorize  $136.1 
billion  for  Defense  Department  weapons 
procurement,  military  research,  operations 
and  maintenance,  and  civil  defense  in  fiscal 
1982.  Yes.  Passed  354-63. 

(142)  H.  Res.  177.  Adoption  of  a  resolution 
calling  on  President  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  nuclear  nonproliferation  policy  and 
fully  implement  the  1978  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Act.  Yes.  Passed  365-0. 

(145)  H.  Res.  181.  Motion  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution that  the  House  "strongly  urges  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  insure  that 
social  security  benefits  are  not  reduced  for 
those  currently  receiving  them."  Yes. 
Passed  405-13. 

(146)  H.R.  4034.  Amendment  to  cut  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion from  $1.06  billion  to  $995  million.  No. 
Failed  152-264. 

(147)  H.R.  4034.  Bill  to  appropriate  $626 
billion.  $600  million  less  than  F>resident 
Reagan  requested,  for  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Yes.  Passed 
362-54. 

(153)  H.R.  4035.  Bill  to  appropriate  $11.1 
billion,  $77  million  less  than  President 
Reagan  requested,  for  Interior  Department 
and  related  agencies.  Yes.  Passed  358-46. 

(156)  H.R.  4144.  Amendment  to  delete 
$189  million  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  project.  Yes.  Failed  198-208. 

(159)  H.R.  4144.  Amendment  to  cut  $4  mil- 
lion for  the  Garrison  Diversion  water  proj- 
ect in  North  Dakota.  Yes.  Failed  188-206. 

(161)  H.R.  4144.  Amendment  to  cut  $228 
million  for  the  Clinch  River  nuclear  breeder 
reactor.  Yes.  Failed  186-206. 

(163)  H.R.  4144.  Bill  to  appropriate  $13.2 
billion,  $220  million  less  than  President 
Reagan  requested,  for  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment programs.  No.  Passed  244-104. 

(166)  H.R.  4119.  Bill  to  provide  $22.7  bil- 
lion. $1.1  billion  less  than  President  Reagan 
requested,  for  Agriculture  appropriations. 
Yes.  Passed  343-33. 

(167)  H.R.  1311.  Bill  to  establish  a  "U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration"  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  authorize 
$6.5  million  for  tourism  programs.  No. 
Passed  321-98. 

(168)  H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Motion  to  express 
"the  sense  of  the  Congress  "  in  opposition  to 

destructively  high  interest  rates  and  encour- 
age the  Federal  Reserve  to  lower  interest 
rates.  Yes.  Passed  403-17. 
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(176)  H.R.  4242.  Amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  that  would  provide  for  a  1- 
year  tax  cut  to  favor  taxpayers  earning  less 
than  $50,000  per  year  and  targeting  business 
and  investment  lax  incentives.  Yes.  Failed 
144-288. 

(177)  H.R.  4242.  Amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  substitute  to  adopt  the  Reagan  tax  cut 
bill  rather  than  the  committee  approved 
version.  Provides  large  business  and  invest- 
ment tax  incentives,  an  individual  cut  of  25 
percent  over  3  years,  and  indexing.  No. 
Passed  238-195. 

(182)  H.R.  4121.  Amendment  to  prevent 
use  of  Federal  funds  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefit  program  for  abor- 
tions, except  when  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
endangered.  No.  Passed  253-167. 

(185)  H.R.  4121.  Bill  appropriating  $9.7 
billion.  $120  million  less  than  President 
Reagan  had  requested,  for  operations  of  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment. Yes.  Passed  323-94. 

(189)  H.R.  4331/H.R.  3892.  Bill  to  restore 
minimum  social  security  benefits  that  had 
been  ended  by  the  administration's  budget 
reconciliation  bill.  Yes.  Passed  404-20. 

(191)  H.R.  4169.  Amendment  to  prevent 
Justice  Department  from  requiring  commu- 
nities to  accept  subsidized  housing  as  part 
of  its  enforcement  of  the  1968  fair  housing 
law.  No.  Failed  188-202. 

(192)  H.R.  4169.  Amendment  to  prevent 
Justice  Department  from  using  appropri- 
ated funds  to  block  voluntary  prayer  and 
meditation  in  public  schools.  Yes.  Passed 
333-54. 

(193)  H.R.  4169.  Amendment  to  delete 
$241  million  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. No.  Failed  122-272. 

(194)  H.R.  4169.  Bill  to  appropriate  $8.7 
billion.  $77  million  less  than  President 
Reagan  requested,  for  operations  of  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
and  related  agencies.  Yes.  Passed  245-145. 

(203)  H.R.  4304.  Adoption  of  final  bill  ap- 
propriating $60.7  billion.  $2.5  billion  less 
than  President  Reagan  requested,  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  20  related  agencies.  Yes.  F>assed 
209-197. 

(206)  H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding interim  funding  authority  to  Nov.  1. 
1981,  for  certain  Federal  agencies  whose  ap- 
propriations had  not  yet  become  law.  Yes. 
Passed  281-107. 

(207)  H.R.  4241.  Bill  to  appropriate  $6.9 
billion  for  military  construction  projects  in 
fiscal  1982.  Yes.  Passed  382-24. 

(211)  H.R.  3518.  Bill  to  authorize  1982  and 
1983  programs  of  the  State  Department,  the 
International  Communication  Agency,  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
Yes.  Failed  165-226. 

(219)  H.R.  4.  Intelligence  Agent  Identities 
Protection  Act  to  make  it  a  crime  to  disclose 
names  of  certain  U.S.  intelligence  agents 
even  if  the  information  is  already  public 
knowledge.  No.  Passed  354-56. 

(223)  H.R.  1520.  BUI  to  authorize  $1.08  bil- 
lion for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Yes.  Passed  262-149. 

(224)  H.R.  3210.  Bill  to  authorize  $3.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983  for  interstate  highway 
construction.  Yes.  Passed  377-25. 

(232)  H.  Res.  208.  Resolution  disapproving 
action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
in  revising  criminal  penalties  in  certain  sex- 
related  offenses.  Yes.  Passed  281-119. 

(233)  H.R.  4612.  Bill  setting  dairy  price 
supports  until  November  15,  1981.  Yes. 
Passed  328-58. 
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(242)  H.R.  3112.  Bill  to  extend  key  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Yes.  Passed  389-24. 

(248)  H.R.  4560.  Motion  to  recommit  ap- 
propriations bill  for  Labor  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  Departments  to  committee. 
No.  Failed  168-249. 

(252)  S.  1181.  Adoption  of  final  bill  au- 
thorizing $4.5  bilhon  for  military  pay  raises. 
Yes.  Passed  417  1. 

(253)  H.R.  3603.  Amendments  to  reduce  by 
$1  billion  the  committee-approved  outlays 
for  certain  farm  programs.  Yes.  Passed  400- 
14. 

(254)  H.R.  3603.  Amendment  to  set  mini- 
mum dairy  price  support  level  and  allow 
supports  to  rise  to  a  minimum  of  75  p.-rcent 
of  parity  in  fiscal  1983.  No.  Failed  123-277. 

(257)  H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Resolution  disap 
proving  sale  of  AWACs  radar  planes,  F-15 
aircraft  and  other  military  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Yes.  Passed  301-111. 

(260)  H.R.  3603.  Amendment  to  repeal  the 
poundage  quota  and  the  acreage  allotment 
system  for  growing  peanuts  and  eliminate 
specific  loan  rate  for  peanuts.  Yes.  Passed 
250-159. 

(261)  H.R.  3603.  Amendment  to  end  the 
price  supports  program  for  sugar.  Yes. 
Passed  213-190. 

(271)  H.R.  3603.  Amendment  to  repeal  the 
tobacco  allotment  system  and  tobacco  price 
support  loans.  Yes.  Failed  184-231. 

(278)  S.  884.  Pinal  approval  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act.  reauthorizing  for  4 
years  farm  program  price  supports  and  food 
stamps.  Yes.  Passed  192-160. 

(282)  H.  Res.  251.  Resolution  changing 
House  of  Representatives  rules  to  increase 
the  amount  of  outside  income  Congressmen 
may  earn  from  15  percent  to  40  percent  of 
official  salaries,  and  to  increase  the  limit  on 
individual  honorariums  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000.  No.  Failed  147-271. 

(283)  H.R.  4603.  Bill  to  provide  expanded 
financial  aid  to  troubled  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions. No.  Passed  371-46. 

(285)  H.R.  4437.  Bill  to  extend  daylight 
saving  time  by  2  months  by  starting  it  the 
first  Sunday  in  March.  No.  Passed  243-165. 

(289)  S.  1193.  Bill  to  authorize  $2.9  billion 
in  fiscal  1982  and  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal  1983 
for  operation  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Yes.  Passed  317-58. 

(290)  H.R.  3464.  Bill  to  prohibit  construc- 
tion of  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards except  where  the  President  deter- 
mines. Yes.  Passed  366-21. 

(291)  H.R.  3502.  Bill  to  mandate  guidelines 
for  increased  coordination  and  sharing  of 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Defense  De- 
partment medical  facilities.  Yes.  Passed 
386-0. 

(297)  H.R.  4035.  Motion  to  recommit  to 
conference  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
containing  $7.5  billion.  No.  Failed  199-199. 

(302)  H.J.  Res.  357.  Motion  to  recommit 
continuing  appropriations  bill  with  instruc- 
tions to  committee  to  cut  5  percent  from  dis- 
cretionary spending  except  for  defense, 
social  security,  veterans'  medical  care,  and 
food  stamps.  No.  Failed  189-201. 

(303)  H.J.  Res.  357.  Resolution  to  provide 
funding  authority  for  Federal  Government 
agencies  for  the  period  November  20,  1981 
through  September  30.  1982.  Yes.  Passed 
195-187. 

(309)  S.  815.  Adoption  of  final  conference 
report  language  authorizing  $130.7  billion 
for  Defense  Department  programs  for  fiscal 
1982.  Yes.  Passed  335-61. 

(311)  H.R.  3454.  Final  bill  authorizing 
secret  amounts  of  funding  for  U.S.  intelli- 
gence operations  for  fiscal  1982.  Yes.  Passed 
379-22. 
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(312)  H.R.  4522.  Pinal  bill  authorizing 
Federal  funds  of  $557  million,  $13  million 
less  than  President  Reagan's  request,  and 
local  funds  of  $1.9  billion,  the  same  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request,  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Yes.  Passed  228-174. 

(315)  H.R.  4995.  Amendment  to  delete  $1.8 
billion  for  B-1  bomber.  Yes.  Failed  142-263. 

(316)  H.R.  4995.  Amendment  to  delete  $1.9 
billion  for  Air  Force's  research,  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  the  MX  missile  basing 
system.  Yes.  Failed  139-264. 

(319)  H.R.  4995.  Amendment  to  exempt 
spare  parts  and  ammunition  from  proposed 
5  percent  cut  of  another  amendment.  Yes. 
Failed  197-202. 

(320)  H.R.  4995.  Bill  to  appropriate  $197.4 
billion.  $3.5  billion  less  than  President  Rea- 
gan's request,  for  Department  of  Defense 
programs  in  fiscal  1982.  Yes.  Passed  335-61. 

(321)  H.  Con.  Res.  224.  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  Congressional  support  for 
President  Reagan's  November  18.  1981.  pro- 
posals for  limiting  strategic  and  intermedi- 
ate range  weapons.  Yes.  Passed  382-3. 

(322)  H.R.  3413.  Final  bill  to  authorize 
$5.1  billion  for  national  security  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  in  fiscal  1982. 
Yes.  Passed  335-55. 

(325)  H.R.  3663.  Bill  reducing  Government 
regulation  of  intercity  bus  industry.  Yes. 
passed  305-83. 

(326)  H.J.  Res.  349.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing U.S.  participation  in  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
following  Israeli  withdrawal  in  April  1982. 
and  authorizing  $125  million  as  the  U.S. 
contribution.  Yes.  Passed  368-13. 

(333)  H.J.  Res.  357.  Pinal  bill  authorizing 
"continuing  appropriations"  for  Federal 
agencies  through  September  30.  1982.  Yes. 
Passed  205-194.* 


BULLDOGS  AND  CRUSADERS 
CARRY  OUT  PROUD  FOOTBALL 
TRADITION 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  has  a 
prouci  tradition  of  producing  outstand- 
ing high  school  football  teams.  This 
tradition  breeds  fierce  competition 
among  area  teams,  and  makes  it  all 
the  more  noteworthy  that  the  two  fi- 
nalists in  the  eastern  conference  class 
A  high  school  competition  are  both 
from  the  11th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

One  finalist  is  Wilkes-Barre's  Cough- 
lin  High  Crusaders,  with  their  spirited 
young  coach,  J.  P.  Meek.  Led  by  a  te- 
nacious defense,  and  a  high-powered 
offense  featuring  quarterback  Nick 
Volpetti  and  running  back  Joe  Pars- 
nik,  the  Crusaders  defeated  Pottsville 
High's  Crimson  Tide  37  to  9  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  gain  the  finals. 

The  other  finalist  is  the  Berwick 
High  Bulldogs,  under  the  tutelage  of 
Coach  George  Curry.  Led  by  triple- 
threat  back  Keith  Seely,  who  scored 
17  points  on  two  touchdowns,  a  field 
goal  and  two  extra  points,  the  Bull- 
dogs defeated  the  visiting  Lakeland 
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Chiefs  25  to  11  in  a  semifinal  game 
last  Saturday  afternoon. 

With  their  respective  victories, 
Coughlin  and  Berwick  won  the  right 
to  represent  their  leagues  in  the  east- 
ern conference  class  A  finals.  The 
game  between  the  once-defeated  Cru- 
saders and  the  undefeated  Bulldogs 
will  be  played  Saturday.  December  5, 
in  Berwick. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome,  both 
teams  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
outstanding  records  this  season.  Their 
coaches  and  their  players  have  given 
the  people  of  Berwick  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  a  just  reason  for  the  community 
pride  which  has  long  been  associated 
with  winning  football  teams  in  our 
area.  I  salute  both  teams,  and  wish 
each  one  the  best  of  luck  in  the  title 
game  next  Saturday.* 


VETO  CANNOT  MASK  FAILURE 
OF  REAGAN  ECONOMICS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30,  19S1 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  veto  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  given  him  the 
confrontation  which  he  sought  with 
Congress.  He  has  vetoed  a  continuing 
resolution  which  would  have  funded 
Government  activities  at  a  le'.el  below 
the  amounts  established  in  Gr?.mm- 
Latta  I  and  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  signed  by  President  Reagan 
on  August  13.  1981. 

This  summer.  Congress  enacted  not 
only  the  President's  budget  but  also 
his  tax  proposal,  now  labeled  a 
"Trojan  horse"  by  the  chastened  high 
priest  of  Reagan  economics,  David 
Stockman.  The  enactment  of  his  tax 
bill  assures  the  United  States  record 
deficits  in  the  coming  fiscal  years, 
with  a  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982  of  $100  billion.  President  Reagan 
vetoed  the  continuing  resolution  be- 
cause he  said  it  exceeded  his  latest 
budget  request— his  fourth— by  some 
$2  billion.  The  projected  deficit  for 
this  year  resulting  from  his  tax  bill  is 
50  times  that  amount. 

President  Reagan  is  obviously  trying 
to  divert  the  legitimate  outrage  of  the 
American  people  from  the  betrayal  of 
their  confidence  in  his  economic  pro- 
gram by  attempting  to  blame  Congress 
for  the  failures  of  that  program.  The 
people  will  see  through  this  gimmick. 
This  past  summer,  Congress  gave  the 
President  everything  he  wanted: 
Budget,  reconciliation,  and  taxes.  So 
now,  faced  with  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  failure  of  his  program, 
and  the  notoriety  of  the  apostate 
Stockman,  and  the  accommodating 
Allen,  the  President  vetoes  an  essen- 
tial Government  funding  resolution 
which  members  of  his  own  party  in 
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the  Senate  believed  he  would  sign,  a 
resolution  which  they  themselves 
signed  in  conference  over  the  week- 
end. 

At  this  point,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  continuing  resolution  passed 
by  this  House  will  ultimately  hand  the 
President  the  figures  he  wants,  al- 
though I  believe  we  all  must  expect 
those  figures  to  change,  as  they  have 
so  many  times  in  the  past  month  as 
the  President  struggles  to  offset  the 
damage  resulting  from  his  economic 
program.  Two  years  ago,  George 
Bush,  now  Vice  President,  recognized 
the  inherent  nature  of  Reagan  eco- 
nomics as  "voodoo  economics."  In  the 
coming  months,  those  Members  of  this 
House  who  still  cling  to  some  inde- 
pendent judgment  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  serving  as  protectors  of 
economic  realism  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the  Congress 
had  given  Mr.  Reagan  dollar  for 
dollar,  the  exact  budget  proposal  he 
wanted,  we  would  not  have  changed 
the  fundamental  problem  facing  the 
administration  and  the  American 
people:  the  deepening  failure  of  the 
administration's  economic  program. 
The  Reagan  administration  persuaded 
Congress  to  enact  budget  and  tax  pro- 
posals based  on  untried  and  question- 
able economic  theories  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  marginal  tax  rate  for 
the  wealthiest  of  Americans,  financing 
overpriced,  unnecessary,  and  danger- 
ous weapons  system,  and  destroying 
programs  enacted  over  the  past  40 
years  to  address  critical  national  prob- 
lems.* 


COMMUNITY  BOARDS:  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  AT  ITS  BEST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  example  of  how  local  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  City,  called  com- 
munity boards,  has  been  successful  in 
responding  to  the  needs  of  local  citi- 
zens in  their  area  for  vital  social  and 
human  services.  Mayor  Koch  declared 
last  week  "Community  Board  Week" 
in  order  to  generate  public  awareness 
of  community  boards  and  how  citizens 
may  become  involved  in  their  activi- 
ties. It  is  both  fitting  and  timely  that 
attention  be  focused  on  their  work  as 
they  provide  a  vital  role  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  the  grassroots  level. 

Community  boards  are  composed  of 
30  to  50  citizens  who  are  appointed  by 
elected  and  at-large  members  of  the 
city  council  and  the  borough  presi- 
dent. Appointees  serve  for  a  term  of  2 
years.  Each  borough  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  boards,  according  to  popu- 
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lation.  The  Bronx  has  12  boards. 
Queens  14,  Slaten  Island  3.  Manhat- 
tan 12,  and  Brooklyn  18  boards.  Each 
board  has  its  own  agenda  and  its  daily 
operations  are  conducted  by  a  district 
manager  who  serves  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  board  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  board  on  issues  of  direct 
concern  and  interest  to  citizens,  in- 
cluding budget  matters.  The  district 
manager  is  also  responsible  for  advis- 
ing board  members  of  the  concerns  of 
the  local  community. 

Each  community  board,  which  meets 
once  a  month,  makes  important  deci- 
sions which  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
residents  within  their  districts.  This 
includes  issues  such  as  renovation  of 
old  or  abandoned  buildings,  seeking 
additional  police  protection,  parking 
matters,  and  health  services  for  the 
community.  The  fact  that  the  commu- 
nity boards  operate  for  and  by  the 
community  makes  them  the  proper 
forum  where  these  issues  can  be  dis- 
cussed and  debated.  The  multinatured 
character  of  New  York  City  lends 
itself  to  neighborhoods  which  are  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  ethnically  di- 
verse, each  with  its  own  needs  and 
concerns.  The  notion  of  the  communi- 
ty boards  has  helped  to  foster  and  sup- 
port this  diversity  and  lends  itself  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  preserving  and 
protecting  these  neighborhoods. 

In  my  own  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, community  boards  are  seeking  to 
respond  to  residents  needs  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  For  example,  board  8  is  con- 
ducting a  neighborhood  car  registra- 
tion program  with  the  50th  police  pre- 
cinct which  will  assist  in  the  tracking 
of  vehicles.  Board  9  has  been  actively 
involved  in  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  methadone  treatment 
center,  but  also  is  activly  involved  in 
soliciting  new  citizens  to  assist  the 
board  in  its  work.  Community  board 
10  has  planned  several  outreach  tours 
into  senior  citizen  centers  and  local 
public  schools  to  enlighten  residents 
about  the  role  of  the  community 
board  and  boards  7  and  8  are  jointly 
sponsoring  an  arson  awareness  semi- 
nar to  alert  residents  of  the  problem 
and  to  halt  its  spread  into  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  are  undertaken 
by  community  boards.  They  are  vital 
units  of  local  government  and  have 
lent  stability  and  support  to  neighbor- 
hoods in  New  York  which  are  seeking 
to  preserve  and  protect  their  residents 
and  their  services.  In  an  era  of  dimin- 
ishing human  resources,  the  links  that 
the  community  boards  provide  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  continue  to  address 
the  basic  needs  of  our  citizens  and 
insure  that  ever-shrinking  resources 
are  targeted  to  those  who  rightly  need 
and  deserve  them. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  New  York  City 
residents  in  learning  more  about  com- 
munity board  leaders  and  activities,  I 
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am  including  a  list  of  all  community 
boards  and  urge  interested  citizens 
and  organizations  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  become  involved  with  them 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 
Community  Boards 

BRONX 

Board  No.  1:  384  East  149  St.,  Bronx.  N.Y. 
10455:  585-7117:  Ms.  Carmen  Arroyo.  Chair- 
person: Mr.  Raymond  Cruz.  District  Manag 
er. 

Board  No.  2:  953  Southern  Blvd..  Bronx, 
N.Y.  10459:  328-9125-6:  Sister  Thomas. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Peter  Contillo.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  3:  1191  Boston  Road.  Bronx. 
NY.  10456:  589-6300:  Mr.  Lawrence  Burr. 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Christine  P.  Reeves.  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.. 4:  1650  Selwyn  Ave..  Bonx.  N.Y. 
10457:  299-0800:  Mr.  Jose  Gonzalez.  Chair- 
person: Mr.  Herbert  Samuels.  District  Man- 
ager. 

Board  No.  5:  Bronx  Community  College. 
Sage  Engineering  Bldg..  Rm.  212.  University 
Ave.  &  W.  181  St..  Bronx.  N.Y.  10453:  298- 
3818:  Mr.  George  P.  Golovchenko.  Chairper 
son:  Ms.  Lorraine  Holtz.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  6:  1932  Arthur  Ave..  Rm.  707. 
Bronx.  N.Y.  10457;  583-2302:  Rev.  Robert 
Bonome.  Chairperson:  Mr.  Edwin  Martinez. 
District  Manager. 

Board  No.  7:  Lehman  College.  Poe  Center. 
2641  Grand  Concourse.  Bronx.  N.Y.  10468: 
933-5650:  Mr.  John  OToole.  Chairperson: 
Mr.  Bernard  Englander.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  8:  210  West  233  St..  Bronx.  N.Y. 
10463:  884-3959:  Mr.  Herbert  Liel)ennan. 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Grace  Belkin.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  9:  1967  Turnbull  Ave..  Bronx. 
N.Y.  10473:  823-3034:  Mr.  Clyfee  Madhu. 
Chairperson;  Ms.  Lucy  Cruz.  District  Man- 
ager. 

Board  No.  10:  3100  Wilkinson  Ave..  Bronx, 
N.Y.  10461:  892-1161.  885-1432:  Ms.  Peggy 
Vega.  Chairperson;  Mr.  James  Vacca.  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.  11:  2280  Wallace  Ave..  Bronx. 
N.Y.  10467;  653-0936;  Mr.  Soloman  Lirtz- 
man.  Chairperson:  Mr.  Thomas  Brown.  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.  12:  4101  White  Plains  Rd.. 
Bronx.  N.Y.  10466;  881-4456;  Mr.  William 
Badinelli.  Chairperson;  Mr.  Samuel  Bea  Jr.. 
District  Manager. 

BROOKLYN 

Board  No.  1:  151  Mauier  St..  Rm.  302, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11206;  388-4440;  Mr.  Vincent 
V.  Abata.  Chairperson;  Mr.  Gerald  A.  Espo- 
sito.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  2:  185  Montague  St..  8th  Fl.. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201;  596-5410;  Mr.  Howard 
Zimmerman.  Chairperson;  Ms.  Evelyn  Wil- 
liams. District  Manager. 

Board  No.  3:  1360  Fulton  St..  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.  11216:  622-6601:  Ms.  Joan  E.  Withing- 
ton.  Chairperson:  Ms.  Priscilla  Boyles.  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.  4:  335  Central  Ave..  Brooklyn. 
NY.  11221;  443-8400;  Rev.  Peter  Mahoney. 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Irish  Rodriguez.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  5:  2094  Pitkin  Ave..  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.  11207:  498-5711;  Ms.  Corinna  Grant. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Walter  Campbell.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  6:  250  Baltic  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
11201:  643-3027;  Ms.  Anita  De  Martini. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Robert  Acito.  District 
Manager. 
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Board  No.  7:  4201  4th  Ave.  Bklyn.  N.Y. 
11232;  854  0003;  Mr.  Andrew  DiOrio.  Chair- 
p«^rson;  Mr.  Dennis  Sedita.  District  Manag- 
er. 

Board  No.  8:  217  Eastern  Parkway.  Bklyn. 
N.Y.  U238;  636  0800;  Ms.  Ruth  G.  GorinM. 
Chairperson;  Mr.  Alphonso  Wright.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  9:  890  Nostrand  Ave.,  Bklyn. 
N.Y.  11225;  778  9281;  Rabbi  Jacob  Gold- 
.slein.  Chairperson:  Ms.  Enid  Ford.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  10:  621  86th  St..  Bklyn  NY 
11209;  745  6827:  Mr.  Joseph  Bova.  Chairper 
-son;  Mr.  Louis  Freda.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  11:  2214  Bath  Ave.,  Bklyn  N.Y. 
11214;  266  8800;  Ms.  Helen  Wolf.sohn.  Chair- 
penson:  Mr.  Howard  Feuer,  District  Manag- 
er. 

Board  No.  12:  4613  18th  Ave.  Bklyn  NY. 
11204:  851  0800;  Mr.  Edward  M.  Rappaport. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Noah  Dear.  District  Man- 
ager. 

Board  No.  13:  1224  Neptune  Ave.  Bklyn 
N.Y.  11224;  266  3001;  Mr.  Harold  Fallick. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Herbert  El.senberg.  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.  14:  1510  Ave  H.  Bklyn  N.Y. 
11230;  859  6357;  Mr.  Ira  B.  Harkavy.  Chair- 
person; Mr.  Jeffery  Ewing.  Di.strici  Manag- 
er. 

Board  No.  15:  2333  Coney  Island  Ave., 
Bklyn  NY.  11223;  998-4931:  Mr.  Maurice 
Kolodin.  Chairperson:  Mr.  Michael  Boyars. 
Di.striel  Manager. 

Board  No.  16:  216  Rockaway  Ave..  IE. 
Bklyn  NY.  11233;  385  0323-4  5;  Mr.  Charles 
Hamilton,  Chairperson:  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Gad,son,  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  17:  555  Remst'n  Ave..  Bklyn 
N.Y.  11236;  345  5511:  Mr.  William  Hurley. 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Rochelle  Tenner.  Di.strict 
Manager. 

Board  No.  18:  5715  Ave.  H,  Apt.  ID.  Bklyn 
N.Y.  11234;  241  04422:  Mr.  Joseph  Marano. 
Chairperson;  Mr.  Frank  Seddio.  District 
Manager. 

MANHATTAN 

Board  No.  1:  51  Chambers  St.  Rm.  809. 
N.Y.C.  10007:  374  1421  2:  Mr.  Lloyd  Merrill. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Claus  Reinisch.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  2:  3  Wa-shington  Sq.  Village. 
Apt.  1  A.  N.Y.C.  10012.  533  1617-18:  Mr.  An 
thony  Dapolito.  Chairperson:  Ms.  Rita  Lee. 
District  Manager. 

Board  No.  3;  137  Second  Ave..  N.Y.C. 
10003:  533  5300;  Mr.  Frank  Masco.  Chair- 
person: Mr.  Steve  Juhan,  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  4:  330  West  42nd  St..  Ground 
PI.  N.Y.C.  10036:  736  4536  7;  Ms.  Camille 
Truchel.  Chairperson:  Mr.  Norman  Dion, 
Di.strici  Manager. 

Board  No.  5:  345  Park  Ave..  Level  C. 
N.Y.C.  10022;  688  9805;  Mr  Daniel  A.  Bie- 
derman.  Chairperson:  Mr.  Thomas  Cusick, 
District  Manager. 

Board  No.  6:  330  East  26th  St..  2L.  N.Y.C. 
10010;  679  0907;  Ms.  Joanna  Battaglia. 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Lydia  Brown.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  7:  5  West  63rd  St..  N.Y.C.  10023; 
362  4008;  Ms.  Sally  Goodgold.  Chairperson; 
Ms.  Carol  Pieper.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  8:  316  East  88th  St..  N.Y.C. 
10028:  427-4840;  Mr.  Morton  Delson.  Chair- 
person: Ms.  Trudy  Emanuel.  District  Man- 
ager. 

Board  No.  9:  530  West  133rd  St.,  N.Y.C. 
10031:  234  7768:  Rev.  George  Thomas. 
Chairperson;  Mr.  Leslie  Wyche,  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  10:  215  West  125lh  St.,  Rm.  340. 
N.Y.C.  10027;  666  6130;  Mr  Lloyd  Williams. 
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Chairperson;  Ms.  Deborah  Hall.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  11:  55  East  115th  St..  N.Y.C. 
10029:  831  8929-30;  Mr  Robert  Deleon. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Prank  J.  Negron.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  12:  711  We.st  168th  St..  N.Y.C. 
10032;  586  8500;  Mrs.  Hope  Irvine.  Chairper- 
son: Ms.  Anne  Loftus.  District  Manager. 

QUEENS 

Board  No.  1:  34-31  35th  St..  A.storia.  N.Y. 
11106:  786-3335:  Mr.  Vinicio  Donato.  Chair- 
person: Mr.  George  Delis.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  2:  55-11  Queens  Blvd..  Wood- 
side.  N.Y.  11377;  779-3213;  M.s.  Karen 
Berger  Morello.  Chairperson;  Mr.  John  M. 
Mullins.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  3:  34  33  Junction  Blvd..  NY. 
11372:  458  2707:  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Vavruska. 
Chairperson;  Ms.  Mary  Sarro.  District  Man- 
ager. 

Board  No.  4:  86  22  Broadway,  Elmhurst, 
N.Y.  11373;  651-8070;  Mr.  Ixjuis  P.  Simeone, 
Chairperson;  Mr.  John  Rowan.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  5:  71-24  Fresh  Pond  Rd..  Ridge- 
wood.  NY.  11385:  366-1834:  Mr.  Fred  Haller. 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Joannene  Coppinger. 
Acting  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  6:  73  05  Yellowstone  Blvd.. 
Forest  Hill.s.  N.Y.  11375;  263-9250;  Mr  An 
thony  H.  Atlas.  Chairperson;  Ms.  Kathleen 
H.  Reilly.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  7:  136  51  37th  Ave..  Flushing. 
N.Y.,  11354;  359  2800:  Mrs.  Mary  McVay. 
Chairperson;  Ms.  Wilhelmina  Jimney,  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.  8:  81-26  150th  St..  Jamaica. 
NY.  11435;  591-6000;  Mr  Albert  Daly, 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Annabelle  Glas-ser,  Acting 
District  Manager. 

Board  No.  9:  Queens  Boro  Hall,  Rm.  222: 
120  55  Queens  Blvd..  Kew  Gardens.  NY. 
11424;  520-3090;  Mr  David  Friedrich,  Chair- 
person: Ms.  Barbara  R.  Kuchuk.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  10:  92-05  Rockaway  Blvd.. 
Ozone  Park.  NY.  11417:  843-4488:  Mr.  Joel 
Miele.  Chairperson;  Ms.  Anne  Grossberg. 
District  Manager. 

Board  No.  11:  38  08  Bell  Blvd..  Bayside, 
NY.  11361:  225  1054-5:  Mr  Bernard  Haber 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Helen  Philbin.  Di-strict 
Manager. 

Board  No.  12:  90-28  161  St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
11432:  658  3308;  M.s.  Vivian  Bailey,  Chair- 
person; Mr.  Douglas  Harnett,  District  Man- 
ager. 

Board  No.  13:  Queens  Reform  Church: 
219-41  Jamaica  Ave.,  Queens  Village,  N.Y. 
11428;  464-9700;  Ms.  Su.san  M.  Noreika, 
Chairperson:  Ms.  Teresa  P.  Moran.  District 
Manager. 

Board  No.  14:  1931  Mott  Ave.,  Rm.  311. 
Far  Rockaway.  N.Y.  11691:  471-7300:  Mr 
George  R.  Stein.  Chairperson;  Ms.  Elaine 
Castas.  District  Manager. 

STATEN  ISLAND 

Board  No.  1:  111  Canal  St..  Staten  Island. 
N.Y.  10304:  981-6900:  Mr.  Joseph  Sciandra. 
Chairperson:  Mr.  Norman  L.  Berger.  Dis- 
trict Manager. 

Board  No.  2:  Sea  View  Hosp.  Admin.  Bldg.. 
460  Brielle  Ave..  Staten  Island.  N.Y.  10314; 
390-8235:  Mr.  Joseph  Manifold,  Chairper- 
son; Ms.  Lillian  Prado.  District  Manager. 

Board  No.  3:  100  Johnston  Terrace.  3rd 
PI..  Staten  Islanu.  N.Y.  10309;  356-7900;  Mr 
Philip  Iskowitz.  Chairperson;  Mr.  Prank  X. 
Beraud.  District  Manager.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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4,  1977.  calKs  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  .schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  .sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  .schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  a-sterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 1,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 
december  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Jules  G.  Korner  III.  of  Maryland. 
Perry  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Meade  Whitaker.  of  Michigan,  each  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1484.  promoting  the  development  of 
oil  shale  resources  by  revising  the  au- 
thority to  lease  lands  containing  oil 
shale  deposits,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1692. 
providing   for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  deep-draft 
channels  and  national  harbors. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold   hearings  on   activities  of  the 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

(IAEA),   focusing  on  its  programs  of 

safeguards. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  884,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985  for  commodi- 
ty   price   support    programs   adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  agriculture  research  and  con- 
servation, and  agriculture  exports. 

324  Rus.sell  Building 

1:30  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Kenneth  L.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be 

Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic 

of  the  Congo,  and  Francis  T.  McNa- 

mara.  of  Vermont,  to  be  Ambassador 

to  the  Gabonese  Republic  and  to  serve 

concurrently   and   without   additional 

compensation   as   Ambassador  to  the 
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Democratic  Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the   world   coal    export 
market,  focusing  on  the  domestic  coal 
transportation  network. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  competitive  con- 
tracting   for    the    administration    of 
medicare. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  432,  establishing 
the  Commission  on  the  International 
Application  of  Antitrust  Laws. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide,  ^adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  tJnited  Nations  in  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1948  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  December  11,  1948. 
(Ex.  O.  81.st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures.     Research,     and 
R.u'es  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  an  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  proposal  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  procurement  system 
within  the  Federal  Government,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-83. 

3302  Dirk.sen  Building 

DECEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  829.  increasing 
annuities  payable  to  survivors  of  Tax 
Court  judges  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain salary  increases.  S.  1607,  provid- 
ing a  minimum  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  for  each  individual,  and  S. 
1645,  permitting  funds  in  an  individual 
retirement  account  to  be  invested  in 
collectibles. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear   Proliferation   and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  regulatory 
enforcement  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment   situation   for   Novem- 
ber. 

2118  Rayburn  Building 
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DECEMBER  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
209.  S.  1859,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 40.  S.  971,  S.  1609.  and  S.  1691. 
measures  revising  certain  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to 
the  structure  and  membership  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  995.  providing 
for  contribution  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  transportation  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  focusing  on  agriculture 
experts. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  8 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  debt  collection  pro- 
cedures in  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program,  focusing  on  high 
delinquency  rates. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

National  Ocean  Policy  Study 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  Atlan- 
tic bluefin  tuna  stocks. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a  m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1879.  providing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  authority  to  review  good   faith 
purchase     applications     which     have 
been  rejected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
bankrupt  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 95.  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  S.  1638.  establishing  a  national 
memorial  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
Roosevelt  Island.  New  York  City. 

301  Russell  Building 
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DECEMBER  9 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment policy  as  it  relates  to  the  defense 
industrial  base. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1867.  to  increase 
the   acreage    limitations   and   abolish 
the  residency  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613.  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under  the 
Hobbs   Act,    prohibiting    interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  F»ublic  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.   Nuclear  Proliferation   and  Gov- 
ernment I»rocesses  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  conditions 
of  correctional  institutions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1867,  to  in- 
crease   the    acreage    limitations    and 
abolish  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws, 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a,m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark   up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 


29218 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meetins.  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed   amendments   to   the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran.sportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  training 
and   testing  programs   for  air   traffic 
controllers. 

235  Russell  Building 

JANUARY  13,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  26,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  amend- 
ing the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  simplifying 
both  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, and  the  process  for  employers 
to  provide  retirement  income  to  em- 
ployees, and  providing  incentives  for 
employers  to  provide  pension  benefits 
to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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JANUARY  28,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785.  increasing 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  certain  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition, broadening  the  definition  of 
the  types  of  positions  an  individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Sut)committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirk.sen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirk.sen  Building 
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FEBRUARY  18,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  State  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23.  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

DECEMBER  1 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
■Po  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  1442.  revising  and  updating  Ameri- 
can food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry on  S.  1442.  revising  and  updating 
American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  1442,  revising  and  updat- 
ing American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  on  S.  1442.  revising  and 
updating  American  food  safety  laws. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  4 
9:30  a.m. 
'Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday.  November  30,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


of  11:30  a.m.,  In  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tmder  the  standing  order  and  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  Thy  word  declares: 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.— Prov- 
erbs U:  34. 

We  do  not  hear  these  words  as  a  threat 
or  a  warning,  O  Lord,  but  as  a  simple 
statement  of  fact,  an  inviolate  rule  of 
history.  Righteousness  brings  blessing, 
sin  brings  a  curse;  righteousness  is  con- 
structive, sin  is  destructive.  No  civiliza- 
tion or  empire  has  been  able  to  survive 
the  violation  of  this  principle. 

Deliver  us,  O  God,  from  the  presimip- 
tion  that  we  somehow  are  the  exception, 
that  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  us  and 
can  be  ignored.  Protect  us  against  the 
false  and  insidious  assumption  that  we 
can  disregard  the  divine  order  and  get 
away  with  it.  Help  us  to  see  that  what- 
ever else  we  do,  repentence  for  sin  and 
turning  to  righteousness  is  the  surest 
way  out  of  our  critical  situation.  Teach 
us  that  intransigence  toward  God's 
moral  order  is  the  surest  way  to  destruc- 
tion. Help  us,  mighty  God,  to  take  seri- 
ously Thy  word  to  Thy  glory  and  to  our 
national  preservation.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  time  allocated  to  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  and  the  four 
Senators  under  the  special  order  en- 
tered on  yesterday,  there  be  a  brief  peri- 
od for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business,  what  will 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  as  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  H.R.  4995. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  is  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  good  prog- 
ress can  be  made  on  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  today.  Senators  will  recall 
that  there  was  some  difficulty  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  being  able  to  han- 
dle amendments  yesterday  because  of 
the  delay  in  Senators  presenting  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
marked on  more  than  one  occasion  yes- 
terday that  time  is  short.  Today  is  the 
first  day  of  December  and  we  hope  for 
sine  die  adjournment  on  the  18th  of 
December,  and  we  do  not  have  a  day  to 
waste.  I  hope  we  can  do  better  than  that 
today. 

I  now  urge  all  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  offer  their  amendments  this 
morning.  I  will  encourage  the  managers 
of  the  bill  to  call  for  third  reading  if 
amendments  are  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  matters 
on  the  calendar  that  may  be  dealt  with. 
There  are  other  appropriations  bills,  for 
instance  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill.  There  is  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  perhaps  other  matters. 
If  my  effort  to  move  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  does  not  succeed,  and  I 
devoutly  wish  for  the  result  that  it 
should  succeed,  I  am  prepared,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  much  as  I  regret  to  say,  to  lay 
aside  the  measure  and  take  up  some 
other  bill  so  we  can  make  progress.  Sen- 
ators should  be  on  notice  that  by  early 
afternoon  if  we  are  not  making  good 
progress  on  this  bill,  the  leadership  will 
either  ask  for  third  reading  or  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  temporarily  lay  aside 
this  measure  and  proceed  first  to  the 
military  construction  appropriations  bill 
or  perhaps  the  small  business  bill.  It  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership,  how- 
ever, to  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill 
either  later  today  or  as  the  first  order 
of  business  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  I  will 
make  another  statement  on  another  sub- 
ject in  a  moment,  but  at  present  I  pre- 
fer to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 


RECOaNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tte 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 


POSTPONEMENT   OF  THE   MATTER 
RELATING  TO  SENATOR  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  legislative  calendar  announced 
previously  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
matter  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  to  be  taken  up  this  Thvu-sday. 
For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  looked 
over  the  matter  and  I  have  decided  to 
imrticipate  very  actively  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. I  intend  to  be  on  the  floor  at 
all  times  and  to  assure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  accorded  his 
full  day  in  court. 

In  order  to  do  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  need  sufficient  time  to  prepare  my- 
self. I  do  not  speak  as  a  defense  counsel. 
I  have  not  been  asked  to  do  that,  nor 
am  I  imposing  myself  on  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  But  I  wish  to  actively 
participate  and,  therefore,  I  will  need 
some  time. 

Accordingly  and  most  respectfully.  I 
ask  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  to  pro- 
vide me  sufficient  time  to  prepare  myself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
that  the  request  just  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  not  a  surprise  to  this 
Senator.  Indeed,  he  had  conveyed  to  me 
privately  the  substance  of  what  he  has 
just  remarked.  Yesterday,  I  consulted 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii and  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  this  subject. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
have  been  many  suggestions  or  reasons 
why  this  matter  should  be  postponed, 
some  of  them  more  meritorious  than 
others.  But  the  joint  leadership  has  re- 
sisted any  suggestions  that  the  debate 
on  this  resolution,  that  Is  to  say,  Sen- 
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ate  Resolution  204,  as  reported  by  the 
Ethics  Committee,  should  be  postponed. 

I  know  I  speak  for  this  part  of  the 
leadership  when  I  say  that  I  feel  the 
Senate  has  a  special  and  powerful  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  this  constitu- 
tional duty  to  pass  on  the  fitness  of  its 
Members. 

The  request  made  informally  yester- 
day and  now  stated  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  in  an  entirely 
different  category.  There  are  no  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  held  in  higher  regard 
and  esteem  than  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  He  has  few  peers. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  decision  to 
participate  in  this  matter,  for  no  one  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  wishes  to  see  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  without  coun- 
sel or  without  advocates  on  the  floor.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
undertaking  an  important  and  honor- 
able responsibility. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  say  that  if  this  request 
is  supported  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  I  am  prepared  to  accede  to  it 
and  to  announce  that  the  matter  will  be 
postponed  until  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  in  January. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  matter  should 
be  dealt  with  promptly  and  if,  indeed,  it 
is  postponed,  if  this  becomes  a  decision  of 
the  joint  leadership,  then  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
consideration  of  this  resolution  as  one  of 
the  earliest,  if  not,  indeed,  the  earliest 
item  of  business  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  when  we  reconvene  in  January. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  share  the  majority  leader's  view  and 
his  decision  that  the  request  that  has 
been  stated  to  us  privately  on  yesterday 
and  now  publicly  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  be  granted. 
It  is  a  reasonable  request.  It  is  a  logical 
request,  it  is  a  legitimate  request. 

I  share  the  majority  leader's  view- 
point— I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for 
him — that  legal  counsel  from  outside  the 
Senate  should  not  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  In  the  final  analysis,  that 
would  be  a  judgment  for  the  Senate  to 
make,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
legal  counsel  outside  the  Senate  should 
address  the  Senate  or  ask  questions  of 
Senators  or  examine  witnesses  or  cross- 
examine  witnesses  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. Legal  counsel  outside  the  Senate 
has  not  been  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
any  constituency  and  answers  to  no  con- 
stituency through  the  political  and  rep- 
resentative process.  I  think  that  only 
Senators  should  speak  to  the  Senate  on 
this  fioor  with  respect  to  this  or  any 
other  similar  matter. 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Sen- 
ator Williams  should  not  have  ample 
opportunity  on  the  floor  to  spAnk  for 
himself  or  that  he  should  not  have  sm 
advocate  or  advocates  on  the  floor  in  the 
persons  of  other  Senators. 

I  respect  Senator  Inouye  for  assum- 
ing this  task.  I  admire  him  and.  without 
any  reservation,  I  join  with  him  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  majority  leader  the 
rightness  of  this  course  of  action. 


I  also  share  the  majority  leader's  posi- 
tion that  the  Senate  shoiUd  not  arrange 
its  schedule  in  this  matter  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  of  any  court.  This  is 
not  a  legal  proceeding  which  will  occur 
in  this  Chamber,  it  is  a  constitutional 
proceeding. 

It  should  not  be  equated  with  a  legal 
proceeding  in  the  sense  that  the  accused 
would  have  witnesses,  witnesses  would 
be  sworn  and  would  speak  and  would  be 
examined  and  cross-examined  by  lawyers 
for  the  defense  and  for  the  opposite  side. 
The  Senate  has  the  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  its  own  Members  and  to  make 
decisions  in  cases  of  expulsion  and  cen- 
sure and  so  on. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  the  majority 
leader  on  acceding  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Inouye.  I  also  compliment  the  majority 
leader  on  adhering  to  what  he  believes 
is  the  overriding  prerogative  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
must  reach  a  decision  at  some  point  in 
this  matter.  The  majority  leader  has  been 
most  considerate  in  his  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  He  has  not  rushed 
the  Senate  to  judgment;  he  has  not 
pressed  it  at  all  unduly.  But,  having  the 
responsibility  of  programing  the  work 
of  the  Senate,  having  the  responsibility 
of  upholding  the  Senate's  constitutional 
prerogatives  and  pressing  for  a  just  and 
reasonable  decision  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  Senate's  responsibilities,  he  has,  at 
all  times,  demonstrated  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  process  and  also  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  sensitivities  and 
the  needs  of  Senator  V/illiahs. 

He  has  not  sought  for  any  partisan 
gain.  If  he  had  pressed  the  Senate  for  a 
decision  today  or  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  or  last  week  or  a  month  ago,  I  think 
there  are  those  who  might  have  per- 
ceived his  actions  and  decisions  as  being 
partisan.  But  he  has  studiously  bent  over 
backward,  based  on  my  observations,  to 
avoid  that  perception.  I  fully  support 
his  decision,  as  I  have  supported  his 
previous  inclinations  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  think  they  have  been  right.  I 
think  they  have  been  fully  cognizant  of 
the  rights  of  a  fellow  Senator.  But.  also, 
he  has  kept  in  clear  view  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  institution. 

I  again  express  my  deepest  admiration 
for  Senator  iNonvE  and  I  think  that  this 
is  the  right  conclusion.  I,  therefore,  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  say  that  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  leadership  for  this  most  considerate 
accommodation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  that.  In  many 
ways,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  perhp-DS  a  heavier  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  than  do  I. 

I  wish  to  express  now  to  the  Senate 
my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  him 
for  the  exemplary  way  in  which  he  has 
conducted  himself  in  this  matter  and 
in  the  innumerable  meetings  that  have 
occurred  between  him  and  me  as  the 


joint  leadership.  No  one  could  have  been 
fairer,  more  resolute,  and  more  cour- 
teous than  the  minority  leader  has  been 
in  the  face  of  this  political  adversity. 
Throughout,  Mr.  President,  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  has  been  fully  and 
truly  a  bipartisan  undertaking.  That  is 
not  a  foregone  result.  It  could  happen 
only  with  the  caliber  of  the  leadership 
the  minority  leader  has  brought  In  his 
role  here  and  in  his  previous  role  as 
majority  leader. 

I  remarked  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  a  few  days  ago  on  the  floor 
how  fortunate  I  am  to  have  been  in  the 
position  he  occupies  as  minority  leader, 
because  he  knows  the  Senate  so  well 
and  has  such  a  feel  for  this  institution, 
its  traditions,  and  its  precedents,  and 
perhaps  how  unfortunate  he  was  as 
majority  leader  to  have  me  as  minority 
leader  for  4  years. 

I  freely  confess,  Mr.  President,  that 
he  has,  by  reason  of  experience  and  in-  , 
clination,  an  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  requirements  of  the  Senate 
that  perhaps  could  not  be  gained  other 
than  as  serving  in  the  role  of  majority 
leader. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
never  more  eloquently  shown  his  cre- 
dentials as  a  man  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
distinguished  Senator,  than  he  has  to- 
day, in  his  address  with  me,  as  the  joint 
leadership,  in  this  delicate  but  import- 
ant issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  him  and  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  careful  and 
honorable  presentation  of  a  point  of 
view  that  must  be  represented  in  the 
Senate  as  we  deal  with  this  matter. 

Finally,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee,  Senator  Wallop,  and  the 
vice  chairman.  Senator  Heflin.  They 
have  worked  harder  than  perhaps  any- 
body else  in  seeing  that  this  matter  Is 
dealt  with  fairly  and  professionally,  that 
they  have  undertaken  their  work  with 
.skill  and  dignity,  and  that  they  were 
fully  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
bate on  Senate  Resolution  204.  It  is  a 
mark  of  their  understanding  and  com- 
petence when  they  recognize  the  merit 
of  the  request  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  accede  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  joint  leadership.  I  commend 
them. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  colloquy 
which  has  just  transpired,  I  annoimce 
that  the  debate  on  Senate  Resolution 
204  will  not  occur  beginning  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  but  will  be  postponed  until  the 
earliest  days  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, after  sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  kind  words. 
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RETIREMENT  FOR  HARRY  F.  BYRD, 
JR. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  genuine  regret  that  I  learned 
yesterday  of  the  decision  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia  not 


to  seek  reelection  next  year.  I  know  this 
was  a  difficult  personal  decision  and  one 
which  must  carry  with  it  the  mixed  emo- 
tions of  leaving  an  institution  which  has 
played  so  large  a  part  in  his  family's  his- 
tory. The  State  of  Virginia  has  been  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  by  a  member  of 
the  Byrd  family  for  some  48  years.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  this  era  vidll  be  com- 
ing to  a  close. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  first  came 
to  the  Senate  In  1965,  succeeding  his  il- 
lustrious father,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
During  his  15 -year  tenure  in  the  Senate, 
Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  has  become  best  known 
as  a  champion  of  economy  in  CJovem- 
ment  and  reduced  Government  spending. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  long 
warned  that  deficit  spendign  and  ambi- 
tious Federal  programs  are  unwise,  and 
he  has  remained  the  constant  guardian 
of  the  role  of  States'  rights  in  our  consti- 
tutional scheme.  In  that,  he  has  fash- 
ioned a  truly  independent  role  and  has 
earned  the  admiration  of  all  his  Senate 
colleagues. 

It  was  in  1970  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  first  sought  reelec- 
tion as  an  Independent.  He  ran  on  this 
ticket  again  in  197C,  winning  the  largest 
vote  ever  given  any  Virginia  candidate. 
The  people  of  his  State  knew  that,  above 
all  else.  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  rep- 
resented them  and  their  interests.  That 
meant  his  commitment  to  coal  as  a  cru- 
cial dome.'itic  energy  resource,  his  con- 
cern for  the  unique  role  of  Virginia's 
harbors  in  this  Nation's  transportation 
network,  and  his  dedication  to  a  strong 
and  secure  America.  It  meant  his  deter- 
mination that  the  Federal  tax  dollars  of 
Virginia's  citizens  be  wisely  spent.  And 
it  meant  his  tireless  efforts  to  represent 
his  beloved  State  of  Virginia  with  honor 
and  integrity. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  retires  from  the  Senate,  I  will 
lose  a  long-time  friend  from  the  Senate. 
I  often  refer  to  him  as  my  "cousin,"  al- 
though we  are  of  no  known  relation.  I 
will  miss  him.  Despite  his  independent 
political  views,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  has  always  caucused  with  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  lending  his  wisdom  to  our 
deliberations. 

So,  I  say  again  and  again  that  I  will 
miss  him,  and  his  Democratic  colleagues 
will  miss  him. 

Erma  and  I  wish  for  Harry  and 
Gretchen  God's  blessings  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  his 
statement  of  regret  concerning  the  up- 
coming retirement  of  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

I  am  sure  I  join  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  when  I  salute  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  for  his  distinguished  service 
and  express  our  appreciation  for  his  in- 
dependence, for  his  political  acuteness, 
and  for  the  balanced  judgment  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  for  so  many  years. 


More  than  that,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  a  marvelous 
human  being.  On  many  occasions,  I  wit- 
nessed the  warmth  of  that  humanity 
permeate  the  most  difficult  and  con- 
troversial debates,  and  that  calmness 
and  reason  led  to  a  more  useful  and  pro- 
ductive result  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

Also,  he  is  a  good  friend.  Many  of  us 
have  visited  his  home  in  Virginia.  Some 
of  us  have  his  apple  trees  in  our  back 
yard.  Some  of  us  will  continue  to  call  on 
him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  political  adviser 
for  years  to  come.  I  know  that  the  con- 
tribution of  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  the  mainstream  of  the  political 
life  of  this  Nation  will  not  end  when  his 
term  expires  in  1982;  but,  rather,  his 
restless  spirit  and  deep  commitment  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Republic  will  continue 
to  make  itself  known  and  his  voice  heard 
for  many  years  to  come. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  the  leadership  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  DEBT  LIMIT  AND  THE  BATTLE 
TO  HOLD  DOWN  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago  we  stumbled  through  the  first 
day  in  American  history  in  which  the 
entire  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  operated  without  any  funds. 
Because  Congress  and  the  President 
could  not  agree  on  the  level  of  spending, 
we  did  pass  a  resolution  a  week  ago 
Monday  that  postponed  a  decision  until 
December  15.  On  or  about  that  date  we 
will  confront  almost  exactly  the  same 
situation  again.  We  may  have  completed 
and  sent  to  the  President  a  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  that  will  obligate  us  to 
spend  about  $200  billion  during  the  fiscal 
year.  But  we  will  probably  have  all  the 
remaining  Government  spending  bills 
pending.  We  could  and  should  send  all 
the  other  appropriation  bills  to  the 
President  by  December  15,  and  we  can 
and  should  stay  here  in  Washington  in 
session  until  we  act  on  every  spending 
bill  even  if  that  means  we  work  on 
Christmas  and  New  Years. 

DO   rr   RIGHT 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  should  do  more 
than  simply  complete  this  business.  We 
should  do  it  right.  We  should  send  the 
President  appropriation  bills  that  will 
cut  spending  much  more  deeply  even 
than  the  President  has  asked.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  cut  spending.  We  must 
slash  even  good,  popular,  and  useful 
programs.  Federal  health  programs,  for 
example,  have  generally  served  an  in- 
spiring and  compassionate  purpose.  But 
they  have  grown  far  faster  than  we  can 
possibly  afford.  Twenty-one  short  years 


ago  in  1960  these  programs  constituted 
2  percent  of  the  budget.  They  now  make 
up  a  fat  12  percent  of  a  much  larger 
budget. 

We  have  increased  our  spending  on 
these  programs  literally  44  fold  in  those 
brief  21  years.  Consider  that.  We  have 
not  simply  doubled  or  tripled  or  quad- 
rupled our  spending  on  health  research 
and  medicare  and  medicaid.  In  real 
terms  allowing  fully  for  inflation  and  in 
per  capita  terms  allowing  for  our  growth 
in  population,  we  have  increased  this 
spending  far  more  than  tenfold,  "niis 
year  we  slow  the  momentum  a  Uttle  but 
the  cost  surges  on. 

We  should  promptly  agree  to  cut  the 
Federal  payments  for  medicaid  by  5  per- 
cent. Chairman  Harrison  Schmitt,  of  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  has  urged  that  for 
weeks.  We  should  limit  student  loans  to 
the  market  rate;  that  is,  provide  the 
loans  but  eliminate  the  subsidy.  Those 
two  actions;  particularly  the  medicaid 
cut,  will  save  even  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  requested  on  this  appropria- 
tion and  almost  surely  assure  that  it 
could  go  forward  forthwith  and  without 
a  Presidential  veto.  And  we  should 
promptly  get  to  work  on  workfare.  We 
can  make  similar  progress  on  other 
spending  bills.  We  can  and  should  cut 
the  HUD  budget  further.  In  fact,  if  we 
can  cut  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
budget  as  I  have  indicated,  why  can  we 
not  reduce  these  other  budgets  that  gen- 
erally do  not  have  as  high  a  human- 
need  priority?  Each  reduction  will  re- 
quire sacrifice,  but  this  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  an  economy  with  more 
stable  prices,  with  reasonable  interest 
rates  that  allow  the  homebuilding  and 
auto  and  other  industries  to  prosper  and 
provide  the  job  essential  for  the  economy 
to  function. 

DEBT    LIMIT THE     KEY 

On  September  30,  when  we  in  Con- 
gress passed  the  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  limit,  we  had  given  ourselves  $94  bil- 
lion of  leeway  before  the  debt  limit  ex- 
pired on  September  30,  1982.  The  Treas- 
ury has  reported  that  as  of  November 
24 — that  is  about  a  week  ago — less  than 
2  months  later  the  Government  had  sunk 
another  $25  billion  into  debt.  As  of  that 
day  the  national  debt  had  reached  $1.10 
trillion.  They  also  said  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  have  an  official  projection  of  our 
debt  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
until  the  President's  budget  report  in 
January. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  my  fellow 
Senators  to  think  about  these  appalling 
figures.  Far  from  moving  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  are  we  on  the  way  to  a  $70 
or  $80  billion  deficit  in  this  fiscal  year? 
Indeed,  the  way  this  fiscal  year  has  be- 
gun we  could  easily  exceed  $100  billion. 
And.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
worse,  more  damaging  fiscal  policy.  What 
has  caused  this  serious  recession  into 
which  we  find  ourselves  moving?  Answer: 
Inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  And 
what  constitutes  a  prime  cause  of  in- 
flation and  especially  of  high  interest 
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rates?  Answer:  the  domination  of  the 
credit  markets  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
ent. 

WHY   INTEREST   RATES   ARE   HIGH 

With  a  national  debt  in  excess  of  a 
trillion  dollars — one  thousand  billion 
dollars — with  a  looming  Federal  deficit 
meaning  a  one  hundred  billion  dollars, 
with  this  huge,  exploding  Federal  de- 
mand for  credit,  can  there  be  any  won- 
der why  private  investors  have  become 
convinced  that  once  we  move  out  of  the 
recession,  the  Federal  demand  for  credit 
will  choke  ofif  any  reviving  private  de- 
mand and  thwart  any  prospect  of  a  sus- 
tained recovery  for  home  building  and 
autos?  Obviously,  even  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world  we  cannot  and  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  a  recession  year  like 
fiscal  1982.  But  we  can  hmit  the  deficit 
this  year  and  we  can  take  advantage  of 
the  1983  recovery  to  balance  the  budget 
then,  and  the  debt  limit  offers  by  far  the 
strongest  way  to  achieve  that  1983 
balance. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  time  when 
prudent,  restrained,  conservative  fiscal 
poUcy  will  put  our  people  to  work.  Can 
anyone  reasonably  argue  with  the  fact 
that  failure  to  cut  spending  and  hold 
down  the  deficit  will  cut  any  general  eco- 
nomic recovery  short?  Who  will  deny 
that  with  our  enormous  and  growing 
Federal  borrowing,  high  interest  rates,  as 
they  did  both  last  year  and  this  year, 
will  slow  recovery  and  turn  it  into  reces- 
sion by  smothering  all  the  credit-sensi- 
tive industries  into  recession?  So  what 
do  we  need  for  more  jobs?  The  precise 
opposite  of  what  we  needed  in  our  defla- 
tionary, low-interest-rate  environment 
of  the  1930's.  We  have  to  do  what  comes 
hard  to  economists  and  even  harder  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  elected  or 
defeated  based  on  our  constancy. 

CHANGE    OUR   THINKING 

We  have  to  change  our  thinking  about 
the  economy.  How  beautifully  simple, 
when  people  need  jobs:  Just  appropriate 
Federal  money  to  put  them  to  work. 
Beautiful  and  under  some  circumstances 
right.  But  when  our  people  need  hous- 
ing, for  example,  and  also  need  the  jobs 
housing  construction  brings,  and  when 
we  know  that  the  private  sector  produces 
that  housing  far  more  efficiently  than 
the  Government  can,  and  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  produce  housing  be- 
cause mortgage  interest  rates  are  too 
high,  and  when  they  are  too  high  because 
of  excessive  Government  spending  and 
borrowing,  then  we  can  actually  put  far 
more  to  work  and  far  more  efficiently  by 
actually  reducing  Federal  spending  than 
by  increasing  it. 

This  brings  us  to  how  we  solve  the 
most  difficult  part  of  this  problem.  It  is 
this:  Can  the  President  persuade  Con- 
gress to  make  the  kind  of  sharp  and  pro- 
longed reductions  in  spending  we  need 
to  balance  the  budget? 

Some  have  argued  that  President 
Reagan  has  had  to  reduce  his  goal  of 
balancing  the  budget  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  hostile  Congress  that  has 
far  less  interest  In  a  balanced  budget 


and  far  more  in  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing spending  on  social  programs.  Do  ypu 
believe  it?  Do  not.  It  is  not  true.  How 
do  I  know?  Here  is  how.  President  Rea- 
gan can  get  a  balanced  budget,  if  he 
wants  it.  And  he  can  get  it  when?  Pre- 
cisely the  year  he  wants  it.  He  can  force 
Congress  to  give  him  a  balanced  budget 
or  a  $20  or  $30  or  $100  billion  deficit  in 
1983.  1984,  or  1985  or  any  time. 

HOW  PRESIDENT  USES  DEBT  LIMIT 

How  can  the  President  do  all  this? 
Answer:  By  using  the  debt  limit.  And 
here  is  how:  The  President  can  decide 
now  that  he  will  not  increase  the  debt 
limit  above  its  present  $1.79  trillion 
level.  By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  even  with  careful  and  conservative 
fiscal  policies,  holding  down  spending 
and  with  no  further  reduction,  we  will 
still  use  up  almost  all  of  the  remaining 
$70  billion.  That  would  mean  that  if 
we  do  not  increase  the  debt  limit  by 
next  September  then  we  will  have  to 
balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  1983  or 
come  very  close  to  doing  so.  But,  you 
ask,  why  could  not  Congress  simply  pass 
a  higher  debt  limit?  Answer:  Because 
the  President  could  veto  any  such  action 
by  Congress  and  Congress  could  not  pos- 
sibly override  his  veto. 

PRESIDENT  HAS  POWER 

In  the  first  place,  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress know  that  the  President  has  this 
capacity  to  stop  any  increase  in  the 
debt  limit.  They  know  that  for  them  to 
originate  such  an  increase  and  try  to 
pass  it  over  his  objections  by  a  major- 
ity vote  would,  in  all  likelihood,  fail. 
They  also  know  that  if,  for  any  reason. 
Congress  over  the  President's  objections 
succeeded  in  the  initial  passage  of  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit,  they  know 
they  could  not  come  close  to  persuading 
two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, let  alone  two-thirds  of  the  Re- 
publican Senate,  to  vote  to  override  the 
President. 

Would  Congress  then  put  the  Federal 
Government  at  long  last  on  a  cash,  pay- 
as-you-go  basis?  Yes.  And  here  is  why: 

NO  ALTERNATIVE 

The  alternative  to  pay  as  you  go  would 
be  even  worse,  because  if  Congress 
should  continue  to  refuse  to  balance  the 
budget,  then  when  the  Government  ran 
out  of  cash  it  could  not  send  out  social 
security  checks.  It  could  not  meet  its 
obligations  to  pay  its  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines.  It  could  not  buy  oil  to  keep 
its  ships  sailing,  its  planes  fiying,  its 
tanks  running.  Consider  the  plight  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  refused  to  cut 
spending,  or,  if  necessary,  raise  taxes  to 
meet  these  vital  national  needs.  He 
would  thereby  sign  his  political  death 
warrant.  And  not  many,  in  fact,  prob- 
ably no  Members  of  Congress  would  rush 
out  to  commit  political  suicide. 

WE  DO   IT   OUR   WAT 

All  this  would  not  assure  the  country 
that  Congress  would  balance  the  budget 
the  way  the  President  wanted  It  bal- 
anced. We  might  cut  military  spending 
more  than  the  President  desired.  We 
might  reduce  the  space  program.  We 


might  slash  water  projects.  We  might 
cut  foreign  aid.  And  we  might  increase 
taxes,  possibly  postpone  some  or  all  of  the 
scheduled  July  1, 1982  10-percent  income 
tax  cut.  We  might  rescind  some  of  the 
corporate  tax  cuts.  But  we  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  stop  net  off -budget 
borrowing.  Interest  rates  would  come 
down  and,  as  long  as  we  persisted  in  this 
absolute  end  of  increasing  Federal  pres- 
sure on  the  credit  markets,  interest  rates 
would  stay  down. 

BALANCED   BUDGET    MEANS   MOKC   JOBS 

That  would  happen  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  a  balanced  budget  plus 
the  end  of  net  off-budget  borrowing  by 
the  Federal  Government  would  mean,  as 
compared  with  1981,  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion of  reduction  in  Federal  borrowing. 

Second,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Federal  Government  would 
actually  borrow  less  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  pay-as-you-go  approach  by  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  the 
vital  psychological  basis  for  an  effective 
war  against  both  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  With  this  firm,  conservative 
fiscal  policy  in  place — demonstrated — 
not  by  rhetoric  but  by  a  balanced  budget, 
investors  would  have  a  solid  basis  for 
believing  that  the  Federal  Government 
at  long  last  meant  business  about  fight- 
ing infiation. 

THE    HARD   SELL 

But  can  we  fight  recession  by  slowing 
Government  spending  and  possibly  in- 
creasing taxes?  Doesn't  this  run  smack 
Into  the  conventional  wisdom  that  has 
governed  this  coimtry  for  50  years? 
Whatever  psychological  faith  Americans 
may  have  in  a  balanced  budget  was 
not  their  belief  that  in  a  recession  the 
Government  should  increase  spending 
and  cut  taxes  overwhelm  it?  And  would 
any  attempt  to  balance  the  budget  in 
the  coming  year  not  only  fail  in  the  light 
of  8-percent  unemployment  but  while 
failing,  at  the  same  time,  aggravate  and 
prolong  the  recession?  Let  us  recognize 
that  as  of  now  we  cannot  and  will  not 
balance  the  budget  in  1982.  But  we  can 
and  should  balance  the  budget  in  1983. 

A  DIFFERENT  RECESSION 

Second,  we  must  realize  that  this  reces- 
sion differs  sharply  from  other  recessions 
in  the  following  respects:  First,  we  still 
suffer  from  extraordinarily  high  interest 
rates,  especially  long  term  mortgage 
rates  which  remain  close  to  a  devastating 
16  percent.  This  key  economic  fact  ac- 
counts for  half  or  more  of  our  present 
unemployment.  Any  expansionary  fiscal 
policy — more  Federal  spending  or  de- 
ficit— causing  tax  cuts — that  push  this 
rate  up  will  push  more  people  out  of  jobs 
than  it  can  employ;  second,  we  still  suf- 
fer from  powerful  inflationary  pressures. 
Any  spending  or  tax  measures  that  in- 
crease the  deficit  will  aggravate  that  in- 
flation, and  destroy  the  faith  of  con- 
sumers, savers,  investors  that  they  can 
count  on  a  gradual,  steady  reduction  in 
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inflation:  third,  pQtential  demand  for 
houses  and  autos  has  become  enormous. 
Consumer  income  remains  high.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  can  become  strong  and 
sustained  when  people  become  confident 
that  we  have  really  begun  to  get  infiation 
under  control  and  interest  rates  have 
come  down  to  stay. 

FISCAL  restraint:   THE  ANSWER 

For  each  of  these  three  reasons — be- 
cause unlike  previous  recessions  we  have 
super-high  interest  rates,  continued  in- 
flationary pressure  and  a  potential  de- 
mand that  above  all  needs  to  find  faith 
in  a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint — the  bal- 
anced budget  not  in  1982  but  in  1983 
constitutes  the  best  poUcy  we  can  fol- 
low out  of  this  recession.  Selling  that 
poUcy  in  the  teeth  of  the  recession  will 
be  like  selling  a  deep  freeze  to  an  im- 
poverished Eskimo  family  at  the  Arctic 
Circle.  It  is  going  to  be  tough.  We  have 
to  overcome  a  habit  engrained  by  two 
generations  of  steady,  unremitting,  knee- 
jerk,  increase-spending  as  the  reaction 
to  imemployment.  We  have  to  face  the 
grim  fact  that  increased  spending  will 
deepen  and  lengthen  imemployment  by 
keeping  interest  rates  and  inflation  high 
and  rising.  And  we  cannot  wait  until  late 
1982  or  1983  after  we  start  recovering  to 
put  a  fiscal  policy  in  place.  We  must  act 
now  and  stick  with  it. 

But  the  key  to  aU  is  the  will  of  the 
President  to  use  the  debt  limit  to  balance 
the  budget  in  1983. 


REMINDERS  OF  THE  PAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  work  of  Russian  author  Varlam 
Shalamov  has  just  been  pubhshed  and 
was  reviewed  this  past  Sunday  by  Clar- 
ence Brown  in  the  Washington  Post's 
"Book  World." 

Shalamov's  work  has  been  given  the 
English  title  Graphite.  It  consists  of  31 
short  stories  describing  his  experiences 
in  Russian  concentration  camps.  It  is 
not  pleasant  reading,  but  it  is  important 
for  anyone  who  wishes  to  better  under- 
stand how  life  was  in  the  Stalinist  death 
camps  of  the  1930's,  1940's  and  1950's. 

These  stories  take  place  in  the  camps 
of  Kolyma,  a  Siberian  region  infamous 
for  its  slave  operated  gold  mines.  Here 
the  author  eked  out  his  existence  for  17 
years,  living  the  terrible  experiences  he 
recounts  for  us  in  his  book. 

His  themes  revolve  aroimd  man's 
ability  to  forget.  Shalamov  treats  this 
ability  in  one  sense  as  a  much -admired 
feat  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  great 
tragedy.  These  men  forget,  in  order  to 
cope.  They  forget  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, their  former  lives  of  happiness. 
Their  sole  preoccupation  is  to  survive. 
In  the  process  they  also  forget  they  are 
men. 

As  Brown  points  out  in  his  review, 
these  men  are  saddled  with  the  excusa- 
ble desire  to  go  on  living.  So  they  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  a  world  of 
thieves,  learn  their  language  and  do 
whatever  they  must  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,   in  this   environment 


human  dignity  is  an  early  casualty  and 
human  life  follows  soon  after.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  between  20  to  30  milUon 
Russians  perished  in  these  camps.  Those 
that  survived  suffer  permanent  scars. 

We  are  lucky  that  Varlam  Shalamov 
survived.  His  writings  remind  xis  of  the 
need  to  protect  man's  basic  human 
rights.  Most  basic,  of  course,  is  the  right 
to  live.  It  transcends  all  political,  social, 
or  economic  rights  man  could  hope  to 
enjoy.  Yet  to  this  day,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  not  ratified  a  treaty  designed 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  live.  We  have 
avoided  action  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion for  over  three  decades. 

Why,  Mr.  President?  Have  we  for- 
given a  heritage  whose  foundation  rests 
on  the  natural  rights  of  man?  Have  we 
forgotten  the  misery  of  untold  millions 
who  have  perished  in  the  most  horrible 
of  manner?  If  we  have  forgotten,  Mr. 
President,  there  will  be  other  Shalamovs 
in  the  future  to  remind  us — for  this 
problem  will  not  disappear. 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world— we 
cannot  forget — if  this  convention  is  ever 
to  have  any  meaningful  effect.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  who  will  be  on  the  floor 
in  just  a  moment. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eaglexon)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and  58  seconds. 


ON  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

THE  REAGAN  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Founding  Fathers  entrusted  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense to  the  Congress.  At  no  time  in  his- 
tory has  this  responsibility  been  more 
crucial  to  our  well-being  than  it  is  today. 
It  has  become  a  regrettable  fact  of  life 
that  every  year  the  Congress  appro- 
priates more  funding  for  peacetime  war 
preparation  than  any  other  nation  in 
history.  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  debate  on  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  now  before  us.  this  year  will  prove 
no  exception. 

Even  in  the  early  post-Vietnam  years, 
when  antidefense  sentiment  ran  high. 
President  Carter — who  was  elected  in 
part  because  of  his  pledge  to  reduce  de- 
fense expenditures — provided  for  real 
growth  in  defense  programs  in  every 
year  of  his  administration.  In  his  final 
budget  submission  to  Congress,  he — like 
his  successor — proposed  massive  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  All  of  this  notwithstanding,  the  size 
of  the  defense  spending  proposal  that  we 
debate  today  is  unprecedented. 

President  Reagan,  if  he  has  his  way, 
will  spend  a  staggering  $1.6  triUion  on 
defense   over   the   next   5   years.   This 


equates  to  almost  $1  billion  a  day  or 
about  $34  million  every  hour.  His  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  average  American  tax- 
payer about  $10,800  over  the  5-year  pe- 
riod at  a  time  when  most  Americans  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 

A  strengthened  national  defense  is  a 
clear  part  of  President  Reagan's  Novem- 
ber mandate,  and  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  need  to  respond  to  the  continuing 
Soviet  military  buildup  by  sensible  in- 
creases in  defense  spending — particularly 
in  the  area  of  conventional  preparedness 
and  readiness.  Yet  even  as  a  general  con- 
sensus remains  about  the  need  to 
strengthen  our  defenses,  major  areas  of 
dispute  continue  to  surface  about  the 
economic  pitfalls  of  pursuing  a  massive 
buildup  at  this  time. 

Any  earnest  attempt  to  improve  our 
defense  capabilities  must  be  based  on  a 
sound,  realistic  evaluation  of  the  ever- 
changing  "threat"  environment.  The  true 
measure  of  oiu-  Nation's  defense  posture 
is  how  well  it  meets  our  national  need, 
not  how  much  it  costs.  As  the  leader  of 
free-world  nations.  America  must  have 
a  military  capability  that  will  effectively 
deter  aggression  by  our  enemies,  this  we 
do  not  get  by  throwing  money  about  in- 
discriminately. During  last  year's  elec- 
tion campaign.  Republican  candidates 
got  a  good  deal  of  mileage  out  of  accus- 
ing Democrats  of  committing  this  mis- 
take in  addressing  domestic  problems. 
The  tables  are  now  turned,  but  the  stakes 
are  substantially  higher. 

DAVID    STOCKMAN    ON    FRAUD,    WASTE,    AMD 
ABUSE    IN    THE    PENTAGON 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that 
the  President's  principal  thought  about 
defense  spending  is  that  we  need  more 
hardware.  He  was  prepared  to  throw  as 
much  money  at  the  problem  as  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  wanted.  The  Pen- 
tagon was  posted  '  strictly  off-limits"  to 
the  administration's  fraud,  waste  and 
abuse  hunters. 

In  his  Atlantic  Monthly  interviews 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  ex- 
pressed his  frustration  at  the  willingness 
of  the  President  to  overlook  the  massive 
waste  involved  in  defense  spending.  He 
acknowledged  that  OMB  had  taken  only 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  proposed  defense 
budget.  He  recognized,  as  he  put  it: 

There's  a  kind  of  swamp  of  $10  to  $20  to 
$30  billion  worth  of  waste  that  can  be  fer- 
reted out  if  you  really  push  hard. 

Later  in  the  same  interview,  Stock- 
man described  the  problem  of  Pentagon 
spending  as  "blatant  inefficiency,  poor 
deployment  of  manpower  (and)  con- 
tracting idiocy." 

Mr.  Stockman's  revelations  have  been 
widely  disparaged  by  administration 
spokesmen  as  the  indiscretions  of  an 
overworked  young  man.  Not  a  word  has 
been  said  about  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Stockman's  comments.  There  has  been 
no  effort  to  deny  his  charges;  no  at- 
tempt to  refute  his  account  of  White 
House  budget  making.  The  reason,  I 
think,  is  simple.  What  Mr.  Stockman 
said  about  indiscriminately  showering 
tax  dollars  on  the  Pentagon  without  the 
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smallest  effort  to  assure  that  the  money 
is  well  spent  is  absolutely  true. 

A  few  days  ago,  this  President  was  so 
anxious  to  demonstrate  his  commitment 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  that  he  was 
willing  to  close  down  the  Government 
over  a  small  dispute  about  spending  for 
domestic  programs.  But,  this  same  tight- 
fisted  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  quietly 
hands  a  blank  check  to  the  Pentagon  to 
spend  and  waste  as  much  as  it  wants. 

I  think  it  is  time  this  administration 
leveled  with  the  American  people  and 
faced  up  to  the  enormous  problem  of 
waste  in  defense  spending. 

THE    ABSENCE    OP    A    CLEAR    DEFENSE    STRATEGY 

From  the  outset  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency, there  has  been  no  shortage  of 
White  House  and  Pentagon  rhetoric  in 
support  of  the  President's  enormous  re- 
armament program.  In  contrast,  there 
has  been  scant  justification  of  what  pur- 
pose the  purported  additional  military 
capability  will  serve.  Throughout  his 
quest  for  the  Presidency,  Mr  Reagan 
strongly  criticized  the  ideas  and  assump- 
tions that  have  governed  American  de- 
fense planning  from  the  outset  of  the 
Truman  administration.  In  a  recent 
column,  Robert  Scheer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  observed: 

The  emphasis  of  the  new  administration 
seems  to  be  less  one  of  preserving  a  delicate 
post-World  War  II  peace  and  more  that  of 
preparing  for  a  possible  World  War  III. 

Candidate  Reagan  called  for  the  re- 
negotiation of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  He 
took  the  hard  line  position  that  further 
progress  in  arms  control  could  only  be 
linked  to  a  decrease  of  Soviet  global  ad- 
venturism. He  criticized  what  he  termed 
one-sided  detente  policies  and  he  took 
exception  to  imilateral  U.S.  concessions 
in  the  area  of  trade,  technology  transfer, 
grain  sales,  and  arms  control. 

Since  moving  into  the  White  House, 
President  Reagan  has  failed  to  articulate 
a  clear,  comprehensive  alternative  to  the 
policies  of  past  administrations. 

True  modernization  and  improvement 
of  our  military  deterrent  must  be  based 
on  realistic  assumptions.  Valid  Penta- 
gon contingency  planning  must  neces- 
sarily rely  on  a  firm,  coherent  statement 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Rhetoric 
alone  is  not  enough.  For  instance, 
America  must  be  prepared  for  more  than 
an  all-out  strategic  nuclear  exchange  or 
a  short,  high-intensity  war  in  Europe. 
Today,  a  far  more  likely  threat  to  our 
national  security  comes  from  the  turbu- 
lent Persian  Gulf  region.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  re- 
main of  paramount  concern. 

THE  NEED  TO  RESUME  ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS AND  CURTAIL  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
SALES 

In  recent  days.  President  Reagan  took 
the  first  step  toward  rectifying  his  dis- 
turbing inattention  to  the  most  pressing 
issue  facing  mankind  today:  the  con- 
tainment and  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. It  took  the  President  a  full  10 
months  to  present  his  views  and  he  did 
so,  in  part,  in  response  to  the  mounting 
pressure  brought  about  by  the  growing 


European  peace  movement.  I  applaud  the 
President's  statement  but,  as  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out,  "A  speech  is  not 
a  policy." 

The  true  test  of  the  policy  espoused 
will  be  the  vigor  with  which  the  admin- 
istration pursues  the  precepts  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  speech  initially  at  Geneva 
in  the  negotiations  over  theater  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  and  subsequently  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  over  limit- 
ing strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Nuclear  arms  control  is  not  just  an 
issue  for  liberals  and  Democrats;  to  illus- 
trate this,  I  offer  the  following  comments 
of  three  leading  conservatives: 

Senators  Jake  Garn  and  Paul  Laxalt  :  The 
U.S.  should  make  every  effort  to  negotiate 
an  eqult&ble  and  verifiable  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  arms  reduction  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Such  an  agreement  must  contribute  to  the 
security  of  both  countries  by  reducing  the 
dimensions  of  their  strategic  arsenals,  par- 
ticularly In  those  weapons  which  constitute 
first-strike  counterforce  systems. 

James  J.  Ktlpatrick:  When  will  we  and 
the  Soviets  come  mutually  to  our  senses? 
When  will  all  the  Imperiled  peoples  of  this 
earth  rise  up,  and  through  their  leaders  de- 
mand that  this  Insanity  be  stopped? 

No  problem  In  our  lifetimes — not  energy, 
not  water,  not  race  relations,  not  the  trivial 
perplexities  of  politics  and  budgets — no 
problem  cries  so  urgently  for  solution  as  the 
problem  of  atomic  arms.  .  . 

The  bombs  we  dropped  upon  Japan  .  .  . 
were  the  merest  Model  T's.  The  mind  of  man 
cannot  conceive  the  destructive  power  of  to- 
day's atomic  missiles.  We  are  talking  of  great 
cities  wiped  out  In  fractions  of  a  second,  of 
millions  dead  and  other  millions  maimed,  of 
a  massive  radioactive  fallout  spread  by  winds 
around  the  world.  In  such  a  war  there  would 
be  no  victory;  there  would  be  survival  only — 
and  survival  in  an  unimaginable  land  In 
which  civillzed  humans  would  fight  like  sav- 
ages for  the  means  of  existence. 

While  certainly  the  most  pressing  con- 
cern, containment  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  not  the  only  focus  of  attention  in  the 
area  of  arms  control.  At  a  most  delicate 
time  in  world  history,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  displayed  a  disturbing 
trend  toward  enhancing  the  U.S.  leader- 
ship role  in  exporting  arms  abroad.  No- 
where is  this  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  sale  of  AWACS  and  other  arms  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Approval  of  the  $8.5  billion  arms  pack- 
age to  the  Saudis  constituted  the  largest 
foreign  weapons  sale  in  history.  I  opposed 
the  sale  for  numerous  reasons.  I  still  do 
not  believe  it  will  do  anything  to  en- 
hance Saudi  security;  rather,  I  believe  it 
will  increase  local  tension  by  destabiliz- 
ing the  military  balance  in  the  region, 
jeopardize  the  Middle  East  peace  process, 
and  ultimately  endanger  American  se- 
curity interests.  Nevertheless,  the  sale  is 
behind  us  and  I  can  only  hope  that  future 
events  will  prove  my  misgivings  un- 
founded. 

The  Saudi  sale  is  only  the  most  notable 
example.  Now  before  the  Senate  is  a 
proposal  to  sell  F-16's  to  Pakistan.  This 
Sl.l  billion  transaction  narrowly  .survived 
a  10  to  7  vote  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee;  nevertheless,  it  sur- 
\'ives  and  will  probably  be  approved.  Be- 


sides my  concern  over  the  propriety  of 
selling  such  sophisticated  weaponry  to  a 
developing  nation,  I  fear  that  It  may 
send  just  the  wrong  signal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  General  Zia  at  a  time  when  we 
are  lobbying  his  government  to  desist  its 
efforts  to  produce  an  atomic  bomb. 

The  traCac  in  international  arms  has 
reached  a  truly  frightening  level;  the 
United  States  must  not  be  the  leading 
wholesaler  if  we  are  to  be  credible  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  global  tensions. 

If  we  are  going  to  reassert  ourselves  in 
the  role  as  the  spokesman  of  free  world 
nations,  we  must  first  resume  serious  nu- 
clear arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  and  curtail  the  excessive  exporta- 
tion of  weapons  abroad. 

the  REAGAN  STRATEGIC  REVITALIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM: BUILD  THE  B-1  AND  PROCEED  WITH  MX 
DEVELOPMENT 

After  months  of  deliberation  and  de- 
lay, the  President  unveiled  his  five-point 
program  to  revitalize  America's  strategic 
forces.  In  addition  to  placing  the  MX 
missile  in  existing,  hardened  silos  in  the 
Midwest,  it  calls  for  developing  a  variant 
of  the  B-1  bomber.  Under  this  plan  we 
would  deploy  100  MX  missiles  and  build 
100  so-called  B-lB's— with  the  first 
squadron  to  be  deployed  by  the  end  of 
1986. 

Tlie  Reagan  decision  to  build  the  B-1 
is  based,  in  part,  on  his  belief  that  the 
earlier  decision  to  rely  on  converted 
B-52's  in  the  1980's  and  develop  the  ad- 
vanced technology — or  Stealth — bomber 
for  the  1990's  was  risky  given  the  age 
and  vulnerability  of  the  B-52  force. 

But  at  issue  is  the  penetrating  capa- 
bility of  the  B-1.  In  open  testimony. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  B-1  will  have 
•little,  if  any,  penetration  capability  by 
the  year  1990. 

Soviet  air  defenses,  by  any  measure, 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Soviet 
national  air  defense  system  boasts  more 
than  500,000  individuals  manning  some 
2,500  interceptors  and  12,000  SAM's  at 
more  than  1,000  separate  sites.  Nonethe- 
less, as  impressive  as  this  system  is,  it  is 
not  wholly  effective  against  low-flying 
aircraft  and  high-speed  ballistic  missiles. 
Development  and  deployment  of  the 
radar-evading  stealth  technology  and 
the  cruise  missile  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward mitigating  this  Soviet  advantage: 
nothing  short  of  this  will. 

The  decision  on  the  manned  bomber 
is  basically  a  choice  between  cruise  mis- 
sile platforms.  We  can  build  the  B-1,  as 
President  Reagan  suggests,  for  a  tottil 
program  cost  of  possibly  $36  billion ;  but 
to  be  effective  it  v/ill  have  to  carry  the 
cruise  missile. 

The  alternative  is  to  proceed  with  up- 
grading the  B-52  force  as  President  Car- 
ter proposed.  The  B-52  fleet  is  already 
undergoing  such  an  upgrading;  a  com- 
plete conversion  can  be  expected  by  1988. 
The  first  aircraft  will  be  completely  fitted 
out  this  fall  and  a  squadron  of  15  air- 
craft will  be  on  station  by  the  end  of 
1982.  By  1988,  172  of  these  planes  wiU  be 
carrying  20  cruise  missiles  each  if  the 
program  proceeds  as  planned. 
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It  makes  little  sense  to  go  ahead  with 
the  B-1  when  what  is  needed  is  the 
Stealth  bomber.  Better  we  continue  with 
the  B-52  conversion  than  risk  losing 
Stealth  thirough  a  B-I  drain  on  the 
budget  now. 

Likewise,  there  are  reasons  why  bas- 
ing the  MX  in  hardened  Titan  silos  may 
be  the  least  desirable  means  of  shoring 
up  our  strategic  forces.  Foremost  among 
them  is  the  obvious  fact  that  if  the  So- 
viets do  attack  on  any  scale,  the  results 
could  be  particularly  damaging.  The  in- 
evitable fallout  would  wreak  havoc 
across  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Some  projections  estimate  that 
as  many  as  100  million  people  would  re- 
quire relocation  from  areas  that  would 
remain  radioactive  for  generations  to 
come.  Large  agricultural  and  energy  pro- 
ducing regions  would  be  contaminated 
for  decades  if  not  totally  abandoned. 

Plans  for  a  new  land-based  missile 
program  have  been  on  the  drawing  board 
for  years.  In  September  1979,  President 
Carter  proposed  that  we  build  a  "race- 
track" version  featuring  a  multiple  pro- 
tective structure  (MPS)  basing  mode.  He 
chose  this  over  some  30-odd  other  alter- 
natives such  as  air-launched  MXS,  a 
"trench"  system,  and  vertical  silos.  Car- 
ter argued  that  the  MPS  system  would 
"do  the  best  job"  noting  that  it  was  com- 
patible with  the  then-pending  SALT  II 
Treaty  and  would  keep  the  Soviets  from 
attacking  since,  under  SALT,  they  would 
not  have  enough  warheads  to  effectively 
kill  all  4,600  of  the  proposed  MX 
shelters. 

President  Reagan  has  decided  to  "nar- 
row the  window  of  vulnerability"  by  put- 
ting this  newest  and  most  accurate  mis- 
sile in  our  most  vulnerable  hole,  the 
present  "ntan  hole.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  way  to  adequately  harden  the  Titan 
hole  to  protect  it  as  the  new  receptacle 
for  the  MX. 

What  the  President's  decision  does  do 
is  to  enhance  our  first-strike  capability 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  This  may 
warm  the  hearts  of  America's  super- 
hawks,  but  WiU  chill  the  minds  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  generals  and  possibly  put 
those  generals  on  a  nuclear  war  hair- 
trigger.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  missile  force  is  land  based— as 
contrasted  with  the  United  States 
roughly  one-third  land,  one-third  air 
and  one-third  sea.  The  MX  missile  in  the 
old  Titan  hole  poses  a  potential  first- 
strike  threat  to  the  heart  of  the  Soviet 
missUe  system  and  thus  risks  greater 
United  States/Soviet  destabilization. 

Further,  the  placement  of  the  MX  in 
the  vulnerable  Titan  hole  makes  pre- 
sumed sense  from  an  American  retalia- 
tory point  of  view  only  if  we  pretend 
to  protect  that  Titan  hole  with  a  point- 
site  ABM.  Thus,  if  the  President  gets  his 
way  on  placing  the  MX  in  the  Titan 
hole,  he  wiU  in  time  then  seek  to  abro- 
gate the  ABM  treaty  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets.  But  do  we  need  an  ABM 
.system? 

In  an  editorial  in  the  respected  Stra- 
tegic Review,  retired  Rear  Adm.  Arthur 
Metcalf  argues  that— 


Nothing  has  been  put  forward  which  tech- 
nologically supports  the  belief  that  we  (or 
the  Soviets)  could,  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence, expect  to  hit  one  silo  at  ICBM  ran^e, 
let  alone  1.000  of  them  distributed  over  an 
area  equal  to  one-third  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  standpoint,  an  ABM  sys- 
tem would  be  no  more  than  symbolism. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  number  of 
respected  commentators  and  military 
experts  who  have  voiced  various  con- 
cerns about  the  MX.  I  offer  the  following 
sampling: 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick:  The  Pen- 
tagon budget  drips  with  fat.  In  the  MX 
missile  system,  beloved  of  the  generals,  the 
taxpaysrs  face  the  biggest  boondoggle  of  all 
time — a  $60  or  $70  billion  squandering  of 
public  funds. 

Former  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Direc- 
tor and  Co-Chair  of  CoaUtlon  lor  Peace 
Through  Strength,  General  Daniel  Graham: 
The  problem  Is  that  MX  is  the  grotesque 
child  of  bad  strategy.  It's  grotesque  to  take 
a  missile  that's  designed  for  counterforce — 
that  is,  to  hit  certain  of  the  most  dangerous 
Soviet  weapons  before  they  can  hit  you — 
and  then  deploy  it  in  a  system  that  is  sup- 
posed to  absorb  all  the  effects  of  those  weap- 
ons before  you  fire.  That's  a  grotesquery, 
from  a  military  standpoint. 

And  then  to  put  $50-$60  bilUon  into  that 
grotesquery  is  absolutely  stupid.  The  MX 
deployment  scheme  should  be  rejected,  not 
bscause  It's  going  to  endanger  the  pronghorn 
antelope  or  the  desert  tortoise,  but  because 
it  Is  the  final  offspring  of  very  bad  strategy. 

Major  General  W.  T.  Fairbourn  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  Former  Senior  Strategic  Plan- 
ner with  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  To 
continue  with  the  deployment  of  a  system 
that  is  already  vulnerable,  that  cannot  be 
fully  deployed  for  10  years,  that  cannot  ac- 
complish its  mission  when  deployed,  that 
Increases  the  attractiveness  of  the  United 
States  as  a  target;  while  falling  to  investi- 
gate reasonable  concepts  such  as  presented 
herein  is  In  the  author's  judgment  strategic 
lunacy. 

Former  CIA.  Director  Stansfield  Turner: 
I  believe  the  MX  project  as  presently  con- 
ceived Is  a  serious  mistake  .  .  .  There  is  little 
time  left  to  reverse  the  momentum  of  the 
MX.  A  dramatic  commitment  by  the  new  Ad- 
ministration will  be  needed  to  accomplish 
such  a  reversal,  and  the  key  word  Is  'com- 
mitment.' There  are  great  vested  and  paro- 
chial interests  in  the  military  and  In  In- 
dustry that  are  intent  upon  going  ahead  with 
the  project.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
let  such  interests  dictate  the  course  of  its 
security,  and  Indeed,  the  security  of  the 
world.  A  new  program  is  needed  to  correct 
the  strategic  imbalance — to  the  extent  that 
it  does  exist — but,  especially,  to  correct  the 
perception  that  the  United  States  Itself  has 
generated,  that  it  is  falling  behind.  Thus, 
a  prompt  but  thorough  review  of  where  the 
MX  may  be  taking  us,  as  well  as  what  alter- 
natives there  are  to  the  MX,  Is  crucial  to 
America's  long-term  security. 

General  Maxwell  Taylor:  Thus  far.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  the  proponents  of  the  MX 
have  not  m-^-de  a  convincing  case  either  as 
to  the  need  for  a  new  weapons  system  to 
replace  our  silo-based  ICBMs  or  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  MX  as  the  preferred  replace- 
ment. On  these  issues,  I  would  need  to  be 
convinced  that,  during  the  next  decade, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Soviets 
will  launch  a  surprise  attack  upon  our 
ICBMs,  despite  the  risk  of  incurring  a  de- 
structive retaliation  in  response.  There  must 
also  be  reason  to  believe  that- such  an  attack 
would  destroy  most  of  the  ICBMs.  I  am  un- 


convinced on  both  points  and  would  give  a 
very  low  probability  rating  to  this  threat. 

Dr.  Seymour  Zeiberc,  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, Office  of  Technology  Assessment: 
This  (MX  basing  options)  Is  a  question  of 
what  is  the  least  rotten  apple  In  a  barrel  of 
rotten  apples.  We  see  that  all  available 
modes  of  basing  MX  pose  serious  prob- 
lems .  .  .  None  of  them  is  without  serious 
risks,  high  cost,  Important  uncertainties,  or 
significant  drawbacks. 

William  H.  Grzgobt.  EdItor-ln-Chlef. 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology:  The 
Air  Force  wishes  deep  down  the  MX  would 
go  away.  Just  as  the  Navy  wishes  Trident 
would.  Babysitting  a  motionless  tube  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground  or  in  the  confines  of  a 
submerged  submarine  at  sea  for  months  at 
a  time  has  little  career  appeal.  It  Is  a  factor 
m  the  retention  problem  that  both  services 
have. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  Reagan  strategic  pro- 
gram quoted  "well-placed"  administra- 
tion officials  as  saying  that  Defense  Sec- 
retary Caspar  Weinberger  and  others — 
especially  OMB  officials — would  not  be 
upset  if  the  Congress  voted  to  delay  plans 
to  base  the  MX  in  hardened  silos,  but 
suggested  that  the  administration  would 
fight  a  little  harder  to  save  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. But,  one  acknowledged  that  the 
White  House  is  now  wedded  to  the  pro- 
posed timetable  of  either  program.  De- 
ferring the  MX  basing  decision  and  can- 
celling the  B-1  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards reducing  a  deficit  now  growing 
out  of  control.  In  addition,  such  an  ac- 
tion would  not  jeojsardize  our  overall 
defense  posture. 

One  official,  noting  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  had  not  promised  a  decision 
on  the  MX  basing  mode  until  1984.  said: 

You'd  have  to  be  awfully  naive  if  you 
thought  that  date  Just  fell  out  of  the  sky. 

CONVENTIONAL    FORCES:    BEEFING    UP  THE   RAPID 
DEPLOYMENT    FORCE    (BDF) 

Even  more  critical  a  challenge  to  im- 
proving our  Nation's  military  capabili- 
ties than  putting  a  new  face  on  our  stra- 
tegic arsenal  is  properly  addressing  the 
documented  deficiencies  in  our  conven- 
tional force  structure.  For  the  Reagan 
administration,  this  means  developing 
the  RDF;  it  is  a  strategy  of  growing  con- 
troversy. Only  three  things  can  be  said 
about  the  RDF  today  with  certainty:  it 
is  not  rapid;  it  is  not  deployed;  and  it 
is  not  a  force. 

On  January  20, 1980,  during  the  annual 
state  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Carter  announced  the  so-called  "Carter 
Doctrine"  and  spelled  out  a  specific  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  troubled  Persian  Gulf 
region.  With  it  he  gave  birth  to  the  RDF 
mission. 

In  President  Carter's  words: 

Any  attempt  by  any  outside  forces  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  such  an 
assault  wUl  be  repelled  by  any  means  neces- 
sary, including  military  force. 

Initially  created  by  Presidential  Direc- 
tive 18,  in  August  1977,  the  RDF  was  en- 
visioned to  be  principally  an  army  force 
of  about  100,000  strong  under  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Armiy  Chief  of  Staff. 
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The  principal  justification  for  creating 
this  quick  strike  capability  was  to  pre- 
serve the  all-important  Persian  Gulf 
shipping  lanes.  No  doubt  that  the  timing 
of  the  decision  was  affected  by  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  it  was  issued 
as  a  warning  to  the  Soviets  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  deter  any  form 
of  intervention — specifically  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  Persian  Gulf  region.  But  the 
RDF  has  yet  to  prove  itself  a  deterrent. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  in  a  test  of  the 
RDF's  capabilities,  it  took  a  disappoint- 
ing 6  days  to  complete  the  movement  of 
a  900-man  infantry  battalion  from  the 
United  States  to  Egypt.  This  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  stated  goal. 

In  his  book,  "The  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  and  U.S.  Military  Intervention  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,"  Jeffrey  Record,  a 
critic,  charges: 

The  RDF  is  little  more  than  a  hodgepodge 
of  Improperly  equipped  and  structured  imits 
lumped  togetlier  under  a  confused  command 
apparatus  rent  by  unusually  vicious  and  de- 
bilitating inter-service  rivalry  for  domination 
of  the  rapid  deployment  mission. 

He  and  others  claim  that  it  will  take  at 
least  5  years  and  another  $25  billion  to 
field  a  force  capable  of  combating  large- 
scale  aggression  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 

If  there  were  a  challenge  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  fields,  for 
instance,  it  is  estimated  that  we  would 
need  three  Army  divisions,  four  air  wings 
of  72  planes  each,  a  Marine  amphibious 
force  of  50,000  men,  and  two  carrier  task 
forces  on  hand ;  the  RDF  of  today  is  not 
equal  to  the  challenge. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  budgeted  an 
extra  $2.5  billion  for  the  RDF  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982,  many  critics  con- 
tinue to  argue  that  the  developing  force 
is  still  too  oriented  toward  a  Soviet  take- 
over of  the  area,  an  area  in  which  the 
United  States  would  be  unable  to  count- 
er trouble  caused  by  indigenous  forces. 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  on  the 
subject  estimated  that  it  would  take  the 
United  States  a  full  10  days  to  transport 
just  the  82d  Airborne,  its  ammunition, 
and  a  5-day  supply  of  rations  and  fuel  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  does  not  include 
the  tactical  air  wings  the  82d  would  need 
for  ground  support. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting 
RDF  planners  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
airlift  capability.  Today,  we  must  rely 
on  the  Air  Force's  fieet  of  77  C-5's  and 
234  C-141's.  The  standard  C-5  requires 
a  runway  of  at  least  5,000  feet— a  rare 
item  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  in  ad- 
dition, the  C-141's  are  not  capable  of 
carrjring  our  larger  equipment,  such  as 
the  M-1  tank.  Regrettably,  plans  to  buy 
a  fleet  of  McDonnell-Douglas  C-17's — 
the  CX — have  all  but  been  abandoned. 
Unless  changed,  this  api>arent  decision 
will  leave  the  United  States  with  a  grow- 
ing inventory  of  out-sized  equipment  and 
no  effective  means  of  transporti:  "  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  proceed  with  i-'-ins 
to  field  a  force  that  we  can  rapidly  pro- 
ject and  subsequently  support  from  a 
distance,  we  must  enhance  our  airlift 


capability.  In  addition,  we  must  increase 
the  training  time  of  our  forces  so  as  to 
improve  the  mobility  of  both  troops  and 
equipment.  We  must  buy  more  ammimi- 
tion  and  spare  parts  for  our  equipment. 
These  programs  are  not  glamorous  and 
do  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention; 
nevertheless,  they  are  nothing  short  of 
essential.  Finally,  we  must  work  more 
closely  with  our  allies  to  increase  the 
leverage  of  our  respective  military 
strengths  and  defense  investments. 

GLOBAL    commitments:     SHARING    THE    BURDEN 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  said  it  best  during 
consideration  of  this  year's  Defense  au- 
thorization bill:  "A  bipartisan  consensus 
supporting  increased  defense  spending 
currently  exists,"  but  that  the  consensus 
could  dissolve  unless  Congress  is  satisfied 
that  the  "spending  priorities  are  being 
established  within  the  context  of  a  co- 
herent national  strategy."  The  problem 
we  face  is  determining  what  direction  to 
take.  Many  defense  analysts  argue  that 
a  military  reorganization  by  the  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  could  vastly 
increase  the  West's  conventional  de- 
fense capability  without  a  large  increase 
in  costs.  One  such  approach  would  be  a 
shift  in  the  balance  of  roles,  with  the 
United  States  increasing  its  naval  and 
air  defense  contributions  to  NATO  and 
Europe  increasing  ground  roles. 

This  arrangement  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  alleviating  the  horrifying  eco- 
nomic problems  encoimtered  by  enlisted 
persormel  and  their  dependents  living  in 
Europe  and  would  significantly  reduce 
the  bitter  exchanges  we  are  having  with 
our  allies  over  the  matter  of  NATO  bur- 
den sharing. 

During  floor  debate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  spoke  to  this  particular  issue. 

Burden  sharing  is  defined  as  "the  fair 
distribution  of  political,  manpower,  ma- 
terial and  economic  costs  of  maintaining 
our  alliance  posture."  Today,  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  her  major 
allies — the  NATO  countries  and  Japan — 
are  strained  by  a  basic  disagreement  over 
what  constitutes  a  "fair  distribution"  of 
defense  responsibilities. 

In  May  1977,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion proposed  a  new  "long-term  defense 
program"  for  NATO.  The  keystone  of 
this  proposal  called  on  the  NATO  nations 
to  pledge  to  increase  defense  expendi- 
tures to  achieve  real  growth  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  3  percent  per  armum.  In  May 
1977,  NATO  defense  ministers  issued  a 
commimique  that  embraced  the  call  to 
increase  defense  expenditures  and  stated 
that  such  increases  "should  be  in  the 
region  of  3  percent  recognizing  that  for 
some  individual  countries:  Economic  cir- 
cumstances will  affect  what  can  be 
achieved." 

A  Library  of  Congress  review  of  the 
performance  of  the  Allies  in  meeting  this 
objective  during  1979  and  1980  produced 
mixed  results.  Only  three  countries  met 
or  exceeded  the  3 -percent  goal.  Luxem- 
bourg, 9.9  percent;  United  States,  3.6 
percent;  and  Portugal,  3.2  percent. 

Denmark's  performance  was  rated  so 
poorly — and  planning  for  1981  included 
so  many  reductions  in  defense  efforts — 


that  the  term  "Denmarklzatlon"  came  to 
be  used  to  characterize  wealthy  democ- 
racies with  extensive  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, which  in  times  of  limited  eco- 
nomic growth,  cut  defense  efforts. 

Burden  sharing  is  not  a  new  issue.  It 
has  been  with  us  for  years.  Virtually 
every  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  past  10 
years  has  discussed  this  American  con- 
cern in  testimony  before  Congress. 

A  decade  ago,  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  Clifford  testified  before  the 
Congress  that: 

We  are  acutely  aware  and  seriously  con- 
cerned that  maintaining  large  numbers  of 
U.S.  troops  In  Europe  has  caused  a  consid- 
erable budgetary  strain  and  has  contributed 
to  a  substantial  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  In  this  regard,  we  have  pressed 
upon  our  allies  the  need  for  them  to  do  more 
for  their  own  defense.  We  have  long  felt  that, 
by  almost  every  measure,  the  tremendous 
cro'.vth  in  the  economies  of  our  European 
allies  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  com-, 
mensurate  increase  in  their  respective  con- 
tributions to  thi  common  defense. 

A  major  U.S.  role  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  and  Japan  was  warranted  in  the 
early  post-World  War  n  era  when  our 
allies  were  weak  economically  and  had 
fragile  political  structures;  but  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  maturity  of  the  allies 
now  suggests  that  they  should  play  an 
increasingly  more  responsive  role  in  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defense. 

Under  the  protective  shield  of  the 
United  States.  European  countries  and 
Japan  have  been  able  to  modernize  their 
industrial  plants.  The  U.S.  industrial 
base  is,  on  average,  considerably  older 
than  those  of  Europe  and  Japan.  This 
gives  a  competitive  advantage  to  our  al- 
hes  in  matters  of  international  trade. 

The  increased  threat  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  the  European  theater  mandates 
increases  in  allied  defense  spending.  If 
the  United  States  is  going  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  take  the  lead  in  this  effort,  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese  should  be  en- 
couraged to  follow. 

To  date,  America's  efforts  to  convince 
our  allies  to  increase  expenditures  and 
share  a  greater  portion  of  support  costs 
have  been  disappointing.  It  is  evident 
that  our  efforts  have  failed  to  convey  the 
message  that  increased  participation  is 
of  critical  importance.  A  clearer  message 
is  obviously  needed. 

SOME  NEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SOME  OLD  PROBLEMS : 
THE    WORK    OF   SPINNEY    AND    BOYD 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  Is 
currently  being  paid  to  a  small  school  of 
so-called  "military  reformers"  who  are 
characterized  as  espousing  the  theme 
that  "America's  defense  is  not  giving 
value  for  the  money  and  needs  'more 
bang  for  the  buck'."  The  basic  contention 
of  this  group  is  that  U.S.  military  hard- 
ware tends  to  be  too  sophisticated,  too 
complicated,  too  imreliable,  and  too  ex- 
pensive. 

In  the  coming  5  years,  the  President 
proposes  that  the  Congress  fund  the  MX, 
the  B-1  bomber,  and  a  new  generation 
Trident  missile.  The  emphasis  is  clearly 
on  weapons  procurement  and  will  be  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  key  elements  of 
a  balanced  defense  postiu-e.  That  is  not 
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to  say  that  vast  sums  have  not  already 
been  expended  building  the  most  tech- 
nologically sophisticated  war  machine 
ever.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  in  their 
respective  classes,  our  front  line  weap- 
onry is  the  world's  finest,  notwithstand- 
ing its  shortcomings.  But,  weapons  su- 
periority did  not  prevail  in  Vietnam  and 
there  are  those  who  would  contend  that 
it  will  never  suCBce  in  future  conflicts. 

Nowhere  is  this  warning  sounded 
louder  than  in  an  impressive  pair  of 
studies  conducted  by  two  analysts  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  program  evalua- 
tion staff — his  in -house  think  tank.  Be- 
tween them,  John  Boyd  and  Chuck  Spin- 
ney have  put  together  a  two-session, 
7-hour  presentation  of  their  material. 

To  my  knowledge,  I  am  the  only  Sen- 
ator who  has  taken  the  time  to  attend 
both  sessions  of  their  briefing;  I  would 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  availability.  According 
to  the  two,  military  conflict  can  gener- 
ally be  distilled  to  three  basic  ingredi- 
ents :  Manpower,  weaponry,  and  strategy. 

Boyd,  in  his  work  entitled,  "Patterns 
of  Conflict,"  focuses  on  the  role  of  strate- 
gy and  manpower  in  the  mixture.  His 
research  and  his  conclusions  are  persua- 
sive. Beginning  with  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon (490  B.C.)  and  working  his  way  for- 
ward, Boyd  points  out  that  in  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  historical  engagements, 
superior  military  forces  succumbed  to  the 
surprise,  deception,  and  confusion  tac- 
tics employed  by  a  weaker  opponent. 
Despite  numerical  disadvantages,  suc- 
cessful commanders  have  effectively  em- 
ployed strategy  to  achieve  lethal  lever- 
age over  adversaries. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  note  of 
Boyd's  historical  perspective  is  that  al- 
though military  strategy  remains  a  de- 
veloping yet  imprecise  science,  the  gen- 
eral body  of  theory  upon  which  it  relies 
has  been  with  us  since  the  Chinese 
master  Sun  Tzu  gave  us  his  "The  Art  of 
War"  treatise  around  400  B.C. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  although 
warfare  has  changed  dramatically  since 
then,  the  basic  principles  of  engagement 
have  not.  For  that  matter,  evolution  not- 
withstanding, little  has  changed  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  individual.  As  al- 
ways, the  foot  soldier  does  little  more 
than  employ  the  weaponry  available  to 
him  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  his  su- 
periors. What  has  changed  dramatically, 
though,  is  the  weaponry  itself.  Techno- 
logical breakthroughs  continue  to  insure 
that  our  Armed  Forces  have  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  firepower  over  all  ad- 
versaries. 

We  had  such  superior  firepower  when 
we  went  into  Southeast  Asia;  we  did  not 
return  the  victors.  There  is  still  no  con- 
sensus on  the  matter  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  numerous  defense  experts  have  ques- 
tioned the  suitability  of  the  weapons  we 
employed  given  the  nature  of  that  guer- 
rilla war. 

Evidence  continues  to  mount  that  the 
Defense  Department's  preoccupation 
with  state-of-the-art  technology  has  led 
us  to  develop  weapon  systems  that  are 
increasingly  more  costly  and  of  very 


questionable  reliability  under  battle  con- 
ditions. 

Chuck  Spirmey,  in  his  work  entitled. 
"Defense  Facts  of  Life,"  explores  the 
matter  of  "high-tech"  complexity  in 
weaponry— particularly  as  it  has  affected 
Air  Force  tactical  aviation. 

Building  on  the  work  of  a  former  Pen- 
tagon analyst,  Mr.  Pierre  Sprey,  Spinney 
has  analyzed  the  variance  in  the  Defense 
budget  over  the  past  30  years.  He  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  an  eye  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  how  budgets 
have  changed  in  the  past  and  to  better 
project  how  procurement  planning  will 
respond  to  future,  but  unforeseen, 
changes. 

What  his  study  dramatically  depicts  is 
that  in  the  years  of  measured  defense  in- 
creases, funding  has  been  disproportion- 
ately distributed  between  investment  in 
weaponry  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance accounts.  While  we  have  vigorous- 
ly pursued  the  promise  of  technological 
achievements,  we  have  neglected  our  in- 
ventories, facilities,  and — most  impor- 
tantly— our  people.  While  we  have  built  a 
large  tactical  air  force,  we  have  system- 
atically cut  back  the  training  of  pilots, 
the  replenishment  of  spare  parts  inven- 
tories, and  aircraft  maintenance. 

All  the  time,  the  costs  of  providing  for 
the  national  defense  are  rising.  As  vital 
operation  and  maintenance  programs 
take  a  back  seat  to  weapons  procure- 
ment, the  rising  cost  of  these  programs 
tends  to  decrease  overall  readiness. 

In  Spiimey's  words: 

This  pattern  reflects  a  tendency  to  reduce 
our  current  readiness  to  fight  in  order  to 
modernize  for  the  future:  however,  because 
of  rising  operating  costs,  the  price  of  even 
low  readiness  is  rising  inexorably  over  the 
long-term.  We  will  see  this  as  happening  de- 
spite a  long-term  decline  in  the  overall  quan- 
tity of  people  and  equipment.  Moreover,  mod- 
ernization is  being  slowed  and  forces  are  de- 
clining because  (a)  the  cost  of  replacemsnt 
is  increasing  and  (b)  because  ths  long-term 
budget  constraint  has  made  it  necessary  to 
squeeze  total  investment  growth  in  order  to 
relieve  the  unavoidable  long-term  growth 
pressures  In  the  O&S  and  Retirement  ac- 
counts. 

We  have  uncovered  a  pattern  of  destructive 
growth — when  some  parts  of  the  whole  start 
growing  faster  than  the  whole  itself,  they 
start  eating  up  the  remaining  parts.  One 
could  think  of  this  as  a  form  of  organization- 
al cancer.  The  short-term  strategy  of  trying 
to  hold  down  growth  in  the  O&S  account  to 
pump  growth  Into  the  investment  account 
does  not  cure  the  problem  because  although 
we  have  been  able  to  hold  O&S  growth  to  a 
level  approximating  overall  growth,  we  have 
reduced  force  size  and  we  are  accumulating  a 
current  readiness  bill  (In  terms  of  deferred 
people  and  material  costs)  that  is  not  re- 
flected In  the  budget  data.  Sooner  or  later, 
this  bill  will  have  to  be  paid. 

This  pattern  of  behavior  can  be  expected  to 
continue  as  long  as  costs,  particularly  operat- 
ing costs,  grow  faster  than  the  budget. 

The  Spinney  study  drives  home  three 
significant  points.  First  of  all,  budget 
growth,  by  itself,  is  not  a  solution  to  our 
defense  problems  and  may,  in  fact,  exac- 
erbate an  already  diflBcult  situation.  Sec- 
ond, the  current  plans  for  historically 
unprecedented  growth  displays  the  same 
unrealistic  pumping  up  investment — ^the 


same  pattern  that  in  the  past  has  failed 
to  yield  increased  readiness  over  the  long 
term.  Finally — and  most  importantly — 
Spiimey  points  out  that  we  will  continue 
to  suffer  the  imdesirable  consequences  of 
increasing  technological  complexity  if  we 
continue  to  pursue  the  course  of  action 
implied  in  the  Reagan  defense  prc^osals. 

The  message  of  the  Spinney  briefing  is 
indeed  disturbing.  An  obsession  with 
high  technology  has  led  Pentagon  plan- 
ners to  create  a  lineage  of  weapons  in 
which  each  succeeding  generation  of 
weapons  costs  between  2  and  10  times 
more  in  constant  dollars  than  its  prede- 
cessors. Acknowledging  that  constant  in- 
creases will  always  be  a  fact  of  life,  sta- 
tistical analysis  indicates  that  no  "prac- 
tical" amount  of  spending  can  match 
the  trend  in  increasing  per  unit  costs. 
Norman  Augustine,  vice  presidoit  of 
Martin  Marietta  puts  it  this  way : 

From  the  days  of  the  Wright  brothers 
through  the  F-18,  aircraft  costs  have  been 
increasing  by  a  factor  of  four  every  ten 
years.  If  the  trend  continues,  In  the  2054. 
the  entire  defense  budget  wiU  purchase  Just 
one  tactical  aircraft.  This  aircraft  will  have 
to  be  shared  between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy,  three  and  a  half  days  per  week. 

The  F-16  presents  a  good  example  of 
a  weapon  system  that  has  grown  in  com- 
plexity and  cost  over  time.  The  constant 
dollar  cost  of  the  aircraft  has  grown 
strikingly  since  it  was  initially  priced 
out  in  1972.  Much  of  the  cost  growth  is 
attribrted  to  increasing  complexity  of 
the  aircraft  and  its  changing  mission. 

To  quote  from  Spinney: 

What  started  off  as  an  austere  high  per- 
formance within  visual  range  air-to-air 
fighter  will  be  transformed  by  the  later  1980s 
into  a  lower  performance  radar  mlssUe  air- 
to-air  fighter  with  avionics  intended  to  at- 
tack ground  targets  in  night  or  adverse 
weather.  These  increases  in  the  complexity 
of  the  F-16  imply  downstream  cost  and  sup- 
portability  consequences  that  were  not 
imagined  when  the  decision  was  made  to  de- 
velop the  F-16  in  1972 — consequences  that, 
although  still  imperfectly  understood,  we 
will  have  to  live  with  In  the  year  2000. 

According  to  the  Spinney  findings,  the 
rising  costs  and  complexity  of  our  tac- 
tical aviation  programs  has  had  a  pro- 
found impact  on  equipment  inventories 
and  the  effect  is  likely  to  grow  in  magni- 
tude. According  \o  his  research,  some 
tactical  aircraft  programs  have  experi- 
enced cost  increases  of  between  30  and 
40  percent.  This  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  total  inventory  of  American 
fighter  planes  has  fallen  off  from  18,000 
to  about  7,000.  Since  the  midflfties,  our 
substantial  inventory  of  proven  aircraft 
have  been  retired  and  are  being  replaced 
by  smaller  numbers  of  more  complex  and 
expensive  planes. 

As  James  Fallows  points  out  in  an  At- 
lantic article  entitled,  "High  Tech  Weap- 
onry— Why  More  Money  Is  Buying  Amer- 
ica Less  Defense,"  the  growing  cost  of 
complex  weapons  u:  not  a  phenomenon 
unique  to  aircraft  procurement.  It  is 
shared  by  every  weapons  system  now  in 
production  or  development.  Pentagon 
designers  have  so  successfully  pushed  in- 
creased technology  as  the  solution  to 
American  defense  woes,  that  the  cost  of 


predestined  to  rise  ups  were,  say  four-on-four,  the  tech- 
nological advantages  of  the  more  com- 
plex aircraft  were  neutralized  complete- 
ly. Essentially,  pilots  found  that  with 
eight  planes  in  the  air  at  one  time,  things 
were  too  chaotic  and  moving  too  quick- 
ly for  sophisticated  avionics  to  be  of 
much  use. 

As  part  of  CBS's  look  at  these  tests, 
Richard  Threlkeld  interviewed  Bob  Pay. 
the  now-retired  Air  Force  officer  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  testing.  Quoting 
now  from  Fay : 

When  you're  up  In  the  sky  searching  for 
something  In  that  gray  mass  .  .  .  your  eyes 
tend  to  gravitate  to  the  first  object  you  see. 
.'Vnd  you  can  see  large  airplanes  quicker  than 
•.ou  can  see  small  airplanes. 

Fallows  recounts  the  recollection  of 
two  Air  Force  officers  who  participated 
in  the  tests: 

There  was  not  a  single  ACEVAL  4-versus-4 
trial  In  which  the  Blue  (F-15)  side  managed 
to  target  a  missile  against  all  four  Red  ma- 
chines at  the  outset  of  the  flight.  This  out- 
come is  rather  sobering  given  the  high  costs 
of  F-15/F-14  avionics,  together  with  the 
fact  that  air  combat  in  a  future  war  In  Cen- 
tral Europe  Is  likely  to  be  more  on  the  order 
of  50-versus-20. 
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any  new  weapon  is  . 

irrespective  of  increased  efficiency  or  reli 

ability.  ^  ,.  ^     * 

In  an  attempt  to  put  the  magnitude  oi 
such  cost  increases  into  perspective.  Fal- 
lows offers  that,  in  constant  dollars,  the 
M-1  tank  today  will  cost  more  than 
seven  times  as  much  as  did  the  World 
War  n  Sherman  tank,  and  the  next 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier  will  cost  five 
times  as  much  as  its  World  War  n  coun- 
terpart. 

Of  course,  rapidly  escalating  costs  can- 
not be  looked  at  in  a  vacuum.  They  must 
be  evaluated  against  the  value  of  the 
high  technology  weaponry  we  are  pro- 
ducing. But  here,  too,  the  message  is  so- 
bering. Thus  far,  "more  complex"  has  not 
meant  "better".  Too  often,  "more  com- 
plex" has  meant  either  "not  combat- 
ready"  or  "still  in  production." 

Reports  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice have  frequently  focused  on  rehabil- 
ity  of  high-technology  weapons.  For 
example,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger dated  January  21,  1981,  Comp- 
troller General  Elmer  Staats  noted : 

We  believe  that  the  sophistication  of  many 
weapons  systems  deployed  today  is  one  of 
the  contributing  factors  that  has  led  to 
budget  problems,  inventory  short  falls,  and  a 
low  state  of  readiness  for  certain  combat 
categories. 

We  have  not  advocated  that  DOD  elements 
do  anything  which  would  tend  to  lessen  any 
technological  advantage  currently  existing 
or  that  DOD  use  cheap  or  simple  weapons 
In  quantity  as  substitutes  for  more  costly, 
more  capable  equipment.  However  ...  a 
much  better  balance  between  performance 
and  reliability  must  be  obtained. 
QVALrrT    VERSUS    quantity:    the    trade-off 

DECISION 

By  all  odds,  our  individual  weapon 
systems  are  the  best  in  the  world.  In 
their  respective  classes,  for  example,  the 
F-14,  F-15,  and  F-16  aircraft,  when  in 
a  one-on-one  posture,  are  clearly  su- 
perior to  comparable  Soviet  craft.  How- 
ever, when  confronted  by  more  numer- 
ous but  less  sophisticated  aircraft,  tech- 
nological superiority  rapidly  dissipates. 
In  June,  CBS  aired  a  five-part  docu- 
mentary enirtled  "The  Defense  of  the 
United  States."  It  was,  in  my  opinion, 
an  excellent  journalistic  work.  The  re- 
port's visual  format  allowed  layman  and 
expert  alike  to  follow  the  lines  of  the 
arguments  presented  and  conclusions 
offered.  One  particularly  noteworthy 
-segment  dealt  with  the  matter  of  qual- 
ity versus  quantity  under  combat  con- 
ditions. 

Both  CBS  and  Fallows,  in  National 
Defense,  point  to  the  findings  of  a  rela- 
tively little-know-n  test  program — code 
named  AIMVAL/ ACEVAL — conducted 
during  the  late  1970's  in  the  skies  over 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base  in  Nevada — to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  quality  does  not 
always  provide  the  necessary  edge  over 
quantity. 

For  2  years,  1976  and  1977,  two  teams 
of  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots — one  flying 
sophisticated  F-14's  and  F-15's,  the 
other  flying  the  "simple"  F-5's — engaged 
each  other  In  simulated  aerial  combat. 
The  test  results  were  conclusive.  When 
the  F-14's  or  F-15's  were  matched  one- 
on-one  against  the  F-5's,  technology 
reigned  supreme.  But  when  the  match- 
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Pierre   Sprey,   the   former   Pentagon 
analyst  who  contributed  much  to  Chuck 
Spinney's  work,  once  conducted  a  major 
study  of  the  relative  combat  capabihties 
of  U.S.  fighter  aircraft — comparing  all 
major  fighters  built  between  1950  and 
1975.   Sprey 's  study  purposely  avoided 
comparisons    of    design    specification; 
rather,    Sprey    measiu-ed    performance 
using  what  he  termed  "combat-derived 
criteria."  The  study  conclusions  support 
Mr.  Sprey's  contention  that  instead  of 
comparing  top  speed  figures  and  elec- 
tronics  complexity,   a   plane's   relative 
worth  is  better  measured  in  terms  of: 
First,  ability  to  surprise;  second,  ability 
to  outnumber  the  enemy;  third,  maneu- 
verability;   and    fourth,    lethality.    Of 
these  figures,  Sprey  argues  that  the  abil- 
ity to  surprise  one's  enemy  is  paramount. 
Indeed,  the  "element"  of  surprise  re- 
mains the  single  most  important  ingre- 
dient in  an  aerial  encounter.  And  while 
advanced  technology  has  given  us  bigger, 
more  powerful,  more  lethal  aircraft  than 
those  possessed  by  any  other  nation  on 
Earth,  it  has  also  made  us  more  vulnera- 
ble to  attack.  It  is  easy  to  appreciate  that 
a  larger  aircraft  is  easier  to  see.  In  ad- 
dition, the  pilot  who  turns  on  a  powerful 
radar  to  scan  airspace  leaves  a  "calling 
card"  for  all  other  aircraft  in  the  area. 
To  use  Fallows'  analogy: 

For  the  same  reason  that  automobiles 
equipped  with  a  "fuzz-buster"  can  tell  when 
police  are  running  a  radar  speed  check,  pilots 
with  passive  radar  warning  systems  are  in- 
stantly aware  when  another  plane  has 
tvimed  on  its  radar  to  look  for  them. 

A  plane  with  a  radar  warning  system 
will  know  that  another  plane  is  scanning 
the  area  long  before  visual  contact  is 
even  p>ossible. 

In  the  words  of  Charles  Myers,  a  for- 
mer Pentagon  official : 

Imagine  yourself  holding  a  gun  and  a 
flashlight  In  a  pitch-dark  room,  with  a  lot 
of  other  guys  with  flashlights  and  guns. 
Who's  going  to  turn  on  his  flashlight  first: 
Well,  radar  Is  that  flashlight. 


In  summing  up  the  AIMVAL/ ACEVAL 
tests.  I  refer  to  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Michael  Kramer  as  carried  in  a  New 
York  magazine  article. 

AIMVAL/ ACEVAL  taught  the  Air  Porce— 
or,  more  precisely,  should  have  taught  It — 
four  lessons.  First,  combat  Is  al  «rays  confused. 
The  only  teictbook  battles  are  in  textbooks. 
Second,  the  number  of  planes  available  to 
fight  was  far  more  Important  than  the  tech- 
nical capabilities  of  the  planes  In  the  fight. 
Third,  the  smaller,  harder-to-see  planes  out- 
lived the  bigger  ones — ^no  matter  the  ad- 
vanced gadgetry  on  the  "better"  planes. 
And,  fourth,  the  pilots  of  the  smaller,  lees 
souped-up  planes  leam«d  to  fly  them  faster 
and,  for  the  most  part,  flew  them  better. 

As  for  the  powerful  radar  that  our  "hot" 
planes  utilize  in  order  to  let  them  "see"  the 
enemy  early — well,  that  radar  often  back- 
tires.  When  in  use,  it  acts  like  a  beacon,  and 
thus  denies  its  \iser  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant advantage  In  air  warfare — surprise. 

the   DEFENSE    ACQUISITION    PROCESS:    THE    COST 
OF    COMPLEXrrY 

It  is  a  basic  fact  of  life  that  it  takes 
years  to  bring  new  weapons  systems  "on 
line."  In  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
that  accompany  the  development  and 
construction  of  complex  weaponry,  the 
Congress  appropriates  multiyear  fund- 
ing to  support  procurement  programs. 
Take  for  example,  the  case  of  shipbuild- 
ing; the  Navy  regularly  receives  a  5- 
year  obligational  authority.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  all  but  impossible  to  com- 
plete a  construction  program  in  a  5-year 
time  frame,  given  the  complexity  of  the 
modem  naval  combatant.  In  actuality, 
the  life  span  of  some  major  ship  con- 
struction programs  extends  to  10  years. 
The  first  of  our  Trident  submarines — 
the  Ohio — took  7  years  to  build  and  was 
deUvered  2V2  years  behind  schedule  and 
$280  million  over  budget.  The  rapidly 
increasing  lifespan  of  procurement  pro- 
grams— coupled  with  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  the  weapons  in  general — and 
the  perils  of  an  uncertain  economic 
future  contribute  significantly  to  the  out- 
year  ramifications  of  defense  spending 
decisions. 

When  President  Nixon  granted  produc- 
tion approval  in  the  early  1970's.  the 
Navy  envisioned  having  seven  Tridents 
at  sea  by  the  summer  of  1983.  This  was 
considered  essential  to  counter  the  de- 
commissioning of  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines  that  will  reach  their  planned 
retirement  age  in  the  early  19B0's. 

Last  March,  Vice  Adm.  Earl  Fowler, 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Sea  Systems 
Command,  testified  before  a  House  sub- 
committee on  the  status  of  the  Trident 
submarine  construction  program  under- 
way at  the  electric  boat  shipyard  in 
Groton,  Conn.  According  to  Admiral 
Fowler,  we  will  be  lucky  to  have  two 
Tridents  at  sea  in  1983. 

Engineering  changes  have  caused  de- 
lays and  contributed  to  increased  costs. 
Costs  on  the  Ohio  rose  during  its  con- 
struction life  from  $1.5  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion, in  fiscal  year  1982  dollars.  Con- 
struction delays  were  caused  by  an 
alarming  number  of  basic  failures;  the 
most  graphic  example  was  the  discovery 
of  some  2,700  faulty  or  defective  welds 
on  the  Ohio's  hull  after  it  was  deter- 
mined that  substandard  grade  steel  with 
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inferior  crack-resistance  and  "weld- 
ability"  was  used  in  hull  construction. 
To  use  another  example,  the  M-1 
tank — hailed  at  the  Pentagon  as  the 
world's  finest  armored  and  combat  ve- 
hicle— has  also  experienced  surging  costs 
and  production  delays,  while  questions 
linger  about  its  performance.  In  1972. 
the  cost  per  tank  was  estimated  at  $500,- 
000.  The  Pentagon's  latest  estimate  for  a 
production  of  7,000  tanks  is  $2.68  million 
per  copy,  if  you  include  research  and  de- 
velopment costs. 

If  this  alone  is  not  alarming  enough, 
Chrysler,  who  is  building  the  tank,  re- 
ports having  difficulties  meeting  produc- 
tion schedules.  The  company  still  is  not 
producing  tanks  at  its  Lima,  Ohio,  plant 
at  the  specified  rate  of  30  per  month.  To 
boot,  an  internal  Army  report  notes  that 
while  some  design  flaws  uncovered  ear- 
lier have  been  remedied,  the  tank  still 
does  not  meet  military  requirements  for 
durability  and  reliability. 

The  problems  experienced  with  the 
Trident  submarine  and  M-1  tank  pro- 
grams cannot  be  dismissed  as  aberra- 
tional. They  seem  to  be  symptomatic  of 
serious  failings  in  the  way  that  the  Pen- 
tagon approaches  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  high-technology  weapons 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  defense 
contractors  who  provide  the  weapons. 

Commenting  on  the-  "Spinney  brief- 
ing," James  Fallows  notes: 

The  real  message  of  Spinney's  analysis  Is 
that  unrealistic  mUItary  planning,  which 
chronologically  pays  too  little  attention  to 
the  economic  and  military  effects  of  com- 
plexity, constitutes  a  "form  of  organizational 
cancer."  The  pattern,  in  essence,  Involves 
four  steps.  .  .  . 

First,  the  planners  are  eternally  optimistic 
about  the  amounts  of  money  they  will  be 
able  to  spend  to  buy  new  equipment. 

Second,  in  their  desire  to  buy  more  equip- 
ment for  the  force,  the  planners  forget  or 
fool  themselves  about  how  much  money  they 
need  to  set  aside  for  "operations  and  main- 
tenance" of  new  equipment,  especially  the 
more  complex  varieties. 

Third,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
second  step,  the  military  has  to  make  unex- 
pected cuts  in  Its  "investment"  in  order  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  over- 
runs on  previous  programs. 

Fourth,  when  certain  parts  of  the  military 
do  enjoy  monetary  prosperity,  they  tend  to 
use  the  money  not  to  bail  out  the  projects 
they  have  already  started,  but  to  get  yet  an- 
other complex  system,  with  yet  another  In- 
adequate maintenance  budget,  underway. 

The  Trident  and  M-1  construction 
problems  are  also  symptomatic  of  prob- 
lems faced  throughout  an  industry  that 
lacks  the  depth  to  competitively  provide 
for  the  Pentagon's  increasingly  exotic 
needs. 

Weapons  systems  tend  to  change  in 
configuration  as  development  programs 
extend  in  length.  Whether  because  of 
the  lure  of  evolving  technology  or  the 
need  to  address  changing  mission  re- 
quirements. Pentagon  planners  routinely 
reconfigure  weapons  without  the  slight- 
est consideration  for  the  impact  change 
will  have  on  basic  program  objectives. 

In  addition,  the  effects  of  escalation 
and  cost  growth  caused  by  change  are 
magnified  by  program  decisions  that  in- 
variably increase  the  complexity  of  sys- 
tems. A  good  example  would  be  the  Navy 
P/A-18  (Hornet)  program. 


Initially  planned  to  be  a  low-cost  al- 
ternative to  the  expensive  P-14  fighter — 
the  mainstay  of  the  current  fleet  air  de- 
fense— the  program  quickly  exploded 
into  the  "strike  fighter"  program  known 
today. 

Originally,  the  F-18  was  intended  to 
cost  no  more  than  $5  million  a  copy.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  budg- 
et, the  F/A-18  was  priced  out  at  $10.3 
million — flyaway  imit  cost — per  copy.  In 

1981,  the  cost  grew  to  an  incredible 
$16.1  million.  Recent  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates  have  an  F/A-18  program 
of  1,377  aircraft  costing  $35.3  billion— a 
unit  cost  of  $21.6  million.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  in  citing  these  figures  that 
"flyaway"  costs  do  not  include  amounts 
spent  on  initial  spares,  support  equip- 
ment, research  and  development,  and 
military  construction. 

Inflation  notwithstanding,  the  F/A-18 
program  has  grown  dramatically  in  cost 
during  its  short  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
F/A-18  continues  to  be  sold  as  the  most 
"cost  effective"  solution  to  meeting  fleet 
aviation  requirements.  When  the  "cost 
saver"  becomes  more  expensive  than  the 
aircraft  it  is  replacing — which  is  the 
case  here — we  kid  ourselves  to  talk  of 
low-cost  or  cost-effective  replacement 
systems. 

Another  good  example  of  extraordi- 
nary cost  growth  is  the  Black  Hawk  heli- 
copter program.  When  this  transport 
was  designed  in  the  early  1970's,  plan- 
ners projected  that  the  aircraft  would 
cost  less  than  $1  million  apiece.  By  fiscal 
year  1980,  the  Black  Hawk  costs  better 
than  $2.5  million  per  copy.  In  fiscal  year 

1982,  the  Black  Hawk— with  only  minor 
engineering  changes — ^will  cost  in  excess 
of  $5.2  million  per.  a  100-percent  in- 
crease over  2  years. 

To  add  to  this  dilemma,  once  invest- 
ment decisions  and  commitments  have 
been  made,  they  acquire  a  momentum  of 
their  own.  They  are  not  easily  undone 
or  modified  even  if,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, evidence  accumulates  that  the  ini- 
tial decision  was  ill  advised,  or  is  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  changed  circumstances. 

The  August  11,  1980,  issue  of  Business 
Week  carried  a  much  heralded  article 
entitled  "Missiles,  missiles,  and  missiles : 
The  New  Defense  Posture."  The  article 
format  features  this  quote  by  William 
Perry,  the  Pentagon's  chief  of  research 
and  development.  "The  new  missiles 
•  •  •  will  revolutionize  warfare."  To 
many,  technology  is  synonomous  with 
superiority:  not  everyone  agrees.  The 
same  article  recounts  at  length,  the  views 
of  Norman  Augustine,  vice  president  of 
Martin  Marietta  and  former  Pentagon 
ofiicial,  and  the  tale  of  the  Maverick 
missile. 

■'Change  a  few  of  the  names,  and  this 
(Maverick)  could  have  been  any  account 
of  any  exciting  new  weapon  written  in 
the  last  25  years,"  was  the  comment  of 
one  defense  analyst.  No  matter  how 
sophisticated  we  make  our  front-line 
weaponry,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore advancing  technology  offers  a  new 
bauble  to  focus  on.  No  matter  .how  well 
a  weapon  performs,  it  is  always  behind 
the  state-of-the-art  by  the  time  it  is  de- 
ployed. We  must  ask  ourselves,  "at  what 
point  should  we  be  satisfied?" 

The  story  of  Maverick  and  its  succes- 


sors as  recoimted  In  the  Business  Week 
article,  merits  repeating. 

Maverick  was  initially  developed  as  an 
electro-optically  guided  missile  that  car- 
ried a  small  television  camera  in  its  nose. 
The  camera  was  to  photograph  potential 
targets  and  assist  the  missile  in  locking 
on  to  them.  Trouble  arose  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  camera  did  not  work 
well  in  clouds  and  at  night.  This  led  the 
Air  Porce  to  abandon  the  camera  in  fa- 
vor of  an  infrared  guidance  system. 

While  the  infrared  system  made  the 
Maverick  an  all-weather  missile,  it  was 
not  sensitive  enough  to  distinguish  be- 
tween some  targets,  leaving  the  com- 
puter guidance  system  unable  to  ac- 
curately steer  the  missile. 

Because  it  did  not  see  full  shapes  or 
images,  MaVericks  still  could  not  dis- 
tinguish among  real  and  spurious  tar- 
gets. Now  we  look  to  the  air-to-ground 
Wasp  and  a  new  missile  called  AMRAAM 
<  advanced  medium  range  air-to-air  mis- 
sile*, to  correct  this. 

Perhaps  the  single  best  example  of  the 
extremes  to  which  a  runaway  procure- 
ment system  can  take  us  is  recounted  by 
James  Fallows  in  his  book  "National  De- 
fense": 

During  the  time  when  Curtis  LeMay  was 
the  Air  Force  chief,  there  was  a  big  move- 
ment to  develop  the  Air  Force  flashlight. 
Flashlights  never  work,  so  they  decided  to 
develop  their  own.  It's  nice  to  have  one  to 
read  maps  in  the  cockpit,  to  count  the  tur- 
bine blades  before  you  take  off  at  night, 
things  like  that.  Well,  p>eople  started  think- 
ing about  all  the  extra  things  It  should  do. 
Somebody  said,  wouldn't  It  be  great  If  It  were 
a  signal  flashlight,  so  you  could  read  maps 
at  night  and  protect  your  night  vision.  And 
there  were  the  usual  military  specs  about 
performing  after  two  weeks  on  the  North 
Pole,  or  In  the  Sahara.  Finally,  It  became 
the  Trl-Command  Flashlight:  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  the  Tactical  Air  C^^mmand, 
ai|d  the  Air  Defense  Command  all  added 
thei»  requirements.  By  that  time,  the  thing 
was  so  huge  that  you  couldn't  fit  It  In  your 
flight  suit — hell.  If  you  had  to  ball  out.  you'd 
never  take  it  with  you,  so  what  was  the  point 
of  all  the  signal  flashing  or  the  beat  and 
cold  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  turned  out  about  100  of  the 
things  and  left  them  around  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  for  pilots  to  try  out.  General 
LeMay  came  out  one  time,  saw  one  of  them 
all  wrapped  up,  and  asked  what  It  was. 
That's  the  new  Air  Force  Flashlight.  Gen- 
eral!" the  supply  officer  said.  He  asked  LeMay 
if  he  wanted  to  take  one  on  this  flight,  and 
LeMay  said  sure.  So  they  peeled  the  air-tight 
wrapping  off  one  of  them,  got  out  a  new 
battery — and  it  Just  wouldn't  work.  The 
lights  wouldn't  even  turn  on.  They  opened 
up  a  second  one,  with  a  second  battery, 
and  It  wouldn't  work  either.  Finally  they  got 
the  third  one  to  work,  but  that  was  the  end 
of  the  Air  Force  Flashlight.  Most  pilots  use 
the  $1.50  plug-In  model  now. 

AN  AILING  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY:    A  SECTTHrTY 
CANCER 

Last  December,  a  special  panel  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  pub- 
lished a  report  questioning  the  Defense 
Department's  ability  to  procure  military 
equipment  in  a  "timely,  efficient  man- 
ner." The  report  characterizes  the  de- 
fense industry  as  "crippled"  by  declining 
productivity,  aging  facilities,  and  short- 
ages of  skilled  labor  and  strategic  mate- 
rials. This  assessment  was  bolstered  by 
a  recent  study  by  the  Defense  Science 
Board,  a  group  of  industry  executives 
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and  former  Government  officials  which 
faults  the  Pentagon  for  giving  "little  ef- 
fective attention"  to  industrial  prepared- 
ness. 

In  his  book,  "The  Defense  Industry," 
Jacques  Gansler,  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Defense  Secretary  for  Materials  Ac- 
quisition, has  cataloged  the  bottlenecks 
and  shortcomings  afflicting  the  defense 
industry.  Gansler  notes  that  after  the 
Vietnam  war,  as  defense  procurement 
decreased,  the  number  of  defense  sub- 
contractors fell  dramatically,  weakening 
the  industrial  base,  reducing  competi- 
tion, and  driving  up  costs. 

One  result  of  buying  fewer  more  costly 
weapons.  Gansler  notes,  "is  that  the 
peacetime  defense  industrial  base  cannot 
achieve  high  production  rates  or  be  easily 
maintained  for  future  emergency  surge 
demands."  Generally,  instability  in  de- 
mand has  forced  large  contractors  to 
undertake  production  chores  previously 
farmed  out  to  subcontractors,  thereby 
further  increasing  concentration  in  the 
industry,  reducing  competition,  and  driv- 
ing up  costs.  In  short.  Gansler  makes  the 
crucial  point  that  defense  contracting  is 
presently  a  "thin"  industry  with  few 
firms  capable  of  providing  for  DOD's 
very  demanding  needs. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  only 
one  company  makes  castings  for  tank 
hulls,  only  one  makes  airframe  bearings, 
and  only  one  makes  the  titanium  extru- 
sions found  in  our  more  sophisticated 
planes.  Even  if  these  few  firms  could 
meet  the  demands  of  the  administra- 
tion's defense  wish  list — an  open  ques- 
tion among  defense  experts — the  non- 
competitive nature  of  the  industry  must 
raise  prices  higher  and  higher. 

According  to  a  report  by  Coopers  and 
Lybrand,  materials  such  as  titanium 
sponges  are  the  "driving  force"  in  price 
increases.  Competition  between  the  mili- 
tary and  commercial  firms— particularly 
in  the  aviation  sector — for  limited  pro- 
duction facilities  and  materials  could  in- 
crease production  delays  and  further  in- 
flate co.sts.  As  MIT  economist  Lester 
Thurow  has  written : 

These  companies  have  little  extra  capacity 
for  production,  and  few  other  firms  can  sur- 
mount the  technical  and  bureaucratic  ob- 
stacles to  entering  the  field.  As  a  result,  when 
demand  goes  up.  as  It  has  modestly  done  In 
the  last  few  years  and  will  dramatically  do 
In  the  next  few  years,  prices  go  up  faster. 

Concern  about  the  complexity  of  the 
weapons  sought  by  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  structure  of  the  defense  industry,  is 
intensified  by  the  Defense  Department's 
vulnerability  to  fraud,  waste,  and  mis- 
management. As  Senator  Goldwater 
noted  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, our  defense  procurement  policies 
and  the  management  of  defense  con- 
tracts have  been  disastrous; 

Runaway  costs  characterize  our  entire  de- 
fense program.  These  vast  expenses  have 
nothing  to  do  with  maintaining  the  strength 
of  our  military  forces.  They  are.  pure  and 
simple,  the  result  of  a  system  that  premlts 
DOD  officials  to  operate  as  though  the  pub- 
lic purse  has  no  limits.  It  Is  a  system  that 
can  and  must  be  changed. 

During  the  Carter  administration,  W. 
Graham  Claytor,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 


once  told  Congress  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  the  Navy  that  money 
won't  fix."  Such  a  mindset  is  wrong,  and 
dangerously  so.  Given  the  problems  often 
associated  with  high  technology  weap- 
ons, the  present  structure  of  the  defense 
industry,  and  the  Pentagon's  approach 
to  procurement  and  management,  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do  is  simply  give 
the  Defense  Department  a  blank  check 
without  addressing  underlying  problems 
which  plague  defense  production. 

MAINTAINING   A   "HIGH-TECH"   INVENTORY:    THE 
PROBLEM  OF  OPERATIONAL  READINESS 

Last  year.  Armed  Forces  Journal  ran 
an  article  that  quoted  a  then-classified 
memo  authored  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  on  the  subject  of  readi- 
ness as  it  relates  to  "high-tech"  aircraft. 

As  he  had  testified  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Brown  ad- 
mitted that  the  overall  readiness  rate  of 
tactical  aircraft  often  hovers  at  about 
50  percent.  Loosely  translated,  this  says 
that  without  sufiBcient  warning,  some 
1,700  of  the  tactical  aircraft  now  in  our 
inventories  would  be  inefiBcient  or  inef- 
fective if  suddenly  needed.  In  a  world 
where  turbulence  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
such  a  grim  assessment  is  cause  for  seri- 
ous concern. 

There  are  numerous  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  low  operational  readiness  rates. 
Two  key  factors  in  the  case  of  tactical 
aircraft  are  equipment  maintenance  and 
spare  parts  availability.  Despite  the  $1 
trillion  pumped  into  the  Pentagon  over 
the  past  decade,  these  programs  remain 
woefully  imderf  unded. 

Secretary  Brown  expressed  his  con- 
cern that — 

During  peacetime,  underfundlng  of  depot 
maintenance  .  .  .  reduces  the  availability  of 
operational  aircraft  despite  the  low  operat- 
ing tempos. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  backlog  in  the 
Navy's  aircraft  maintenance  program 
has  grown  in  3  years  from  $60.3  to  $284.1 
million  and  the  Air  Force  backlog  from 
%&i.l  to  $196.1  million.  Such  a  trend,  al- 
lowed to  continue  unabated,  threatens 
our  ability  to  maintain  a  credible  deter- 
rent. The  swiftest  and  surest  means  of 
enhancing  military  air  capabilities  is  to 
revitalize  our  inventories  and  resist  the 
temptation  to  divert  required  funding 
to  procurement  programs.  Increasing 
spare  parts  inventories  is  deserving  of 
the  same  priority  treatment. 

In  his  memo.  Brown  pointed  out  that 
inadequate  inventories  of  spares  requires 
cannibalization  of  aircraft  and  the  draw- 
ing down  of  war  reserves,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  more  complex  aircraft : 

Cannibalization  Is  a  particularly  Inefficient 
use  of  resources  in  which  Increasingly  scarce, 
highly-skilled  manpower  is  wasted  on  the  re- 
moval and  reinstallation  of  two  pieces  of 
equipment  Instead  of  one,  and  aircraft 
bought  to  fight  the  enemy  are  turned  into 
grounded  "hangar  queens."  Drawing  down 
war  reserves  to  maintain  peacetime  activity 
rates  can  be  extremely  dangerous  particu- 
larly since  the  drawdown  tends  to  be  greatest 
in  precisely  those  parts  we  would  need  most 
in  wartime. 

Maintenance  programfi  require  and 
must  receive  an  increased  share  of  our 
limited  defense  dollars. 

One  has  to  take  into  account  the  time 


that  sophisticated  equipment  is  "down" 
for  repair  and  maintenance.  As  a  rule  of 
thumb,  the  more  sophisticated  the 
weapon,  the  greater  the  likelihood  it  will 
require  increased  maintenance  and  in- 
creased skills  on  the  part  of  those  doing 
the  maintaining.  This  raises,  of  neces- 
sity, the  military  personnel  problem.  We 
are  terribly  undermanned  in  the  skills 
necessary  to  maintain  the  most  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment  and  the  situa- 
tion worsens  every  day.  More  and  more 
of  our  skilled  persoimel  opt  out  of  the 
services  for  more  lucrative  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector. 

We  can  have  the  best  fighter  aircraft 
on  the  Earth,  but  if  we  cannot  maintain 
them  adequately  and  keep  them  opera- 
tional a  high  percentage  of  the  time, 
then  they  do  not  give  us  the  security  pro- 
tection that  the  heavy  investment  in  such 
equipment  ostensibly  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide. 

THE    ALL-VOLXJNTEER    FORCE:     DWINDLING    MAN- 
POWER   RESOURCES 

History  shows  that  the  single  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  defense  equation 
is  manpower.  The  military  services  are 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  its 
burgeoning  manpower  problems.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Edward  Meyer,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  it  will  take  "in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  80,000  men"  to  accommodate 
the  new  Army  role.  If  the  White  House 
persists  in  its  plans  to  build  a  600  ship 
Navy  and  add  additional  air  wings  to  the 
Air  Force  structure.  Pentagon  manpower 
requirements  are  going  to  increase  dra- 
matically— about  200,000  additional  in- 
dividuals by  the  mid-1980's. 

Dwindling  manpower  resources  cannot 
be  attributed  solely  to  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  (AVF)  recruitment  shortfalls. 
Scuttling  the  AVF  in  favor  of  returning 
to  the  conscriptive  service  will  not,  in 
itself,  improve  the  situation.  At  issue  is 
the  alarming  exodus  of  those  who — in 
years  past — could  be  relied  on  to  make 
the  mihtary  a  career.  Today,  skilled 
technicians  are  completing  their  tour  of 
duty  and  instead  of  reenlisting,  they  are 
leaving  the  service  at  an  increasingly 
alarming  rate. 

Statistically,  the  Defense  Department 
reports  achieving  most  of  its  recruitment 
goals.  In  contrast,  reenlistment  rates 
have  fallen  dramatically.  The  first-time 
reenlistment  rates  have  fallen  dramati- 
cally. The  first-time  reenlistment  rate  of 
Army  personnel  is  down  8  percent  and 
retention  of  Air  Force  pilots  with  12 
years  of  experience  is  down  9  percent.  A 
Time  magazine  article  on  the  subject, 
pointed  out  that  an  Air  Force  pilot  with 
12  years  of  experience  has  received  pay, 
allowances,  and  training  worth  roughly 
$4  milUon. 

The  need  to  address  the  issue  of  the 
growing  manpower  shortage  in  the  con- 
gressional decisionmaking  process  is  evi- 
denced in  the  growing  support  for  reac- 
tivating the  battleship  fleet.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  that  room  can  be  made  in 
the  coming  year's  defense  bills  to  over- 
haul those  mothballed  giants,  the  Con- 
gress is  in  no  position  to  ignore  the  vital 
issue  of  manning. 

At  this  point,  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  Navy  would  be  able  to  come  up  with 
the  number  of  ofiQcers  and  enlisted  per- 
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sonnel  required  to  properly  staff  these 
ships.  With  the  Navy  now  estimating 
that  it  is  short  some  21,000  petty  offi- 
cers— the  backbone  of  the  fleet — there  is 
cause  for  skepticism. 

Since  the  Congress  moved  in  1972  to 
increase  military  pay  to  bring  it  more 
in  line  with  private  sector  compensa- 
tion, there  has  been  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  revamping  of  the  total 
military  pay  and  benefits  structure. 

All  too  often,  you  hear  the  charge  that 
the  Congress  has  been  systematically 
eUminating  the  "perks"  of  military  life 
and  that  this  has  caiised  the  mass 
exodus.  This  is  simply  not  the  case.  I 
believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  issue 
would  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
money  we  spend  maintaining  some  of 
the  more  outmoded  and  increasingly 
more  expensive  benefits  programs  has 
minimal — if  any — imp?.ct  on  retention. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  the  so- 
called  Nunn/Wamer  compensation  pack- 
age. Despite  critics  who  say  it  did  not  go 
far  enough,  Nunn/Wamer  provided  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  ad- 
dressing critical  skill  shortages.  This  year 
the  Senate  passed  the  Exon  graduated 
pay  bill.  Experience  has  shown  that 
"across-the-board"  pay  raise  approach 
to  retention  has  been  a  failure.  We  need 
to  go  further  in  this  direction.  I  favor 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  more 
discretion  in  determining  how  future  pay 
increases  are  to  be  distributed. 

The  military  compensation  issue  has 
become  increasingly  more  controversial 
in  recent  years.  It  has  been  nearly  a 
decade  now  since  Congress  altered  its 
philosophy  on  military  pay.  But  retired 
pay,  designed  in  part  to  compensate  for 
what  was  once  a  low  wage  structure,  has 
not  yet  been  brought  into  line  with  the 
revised  active  pay  structure.  As  a  result, 
retirement  benefits — which  are  linked 
directly  to  the  pay  system  and  tied  to  the 
cost  of  living — have  skyrocketed.  Even 
the  Defense  Department  h£is  been  moti- 
vated at  times  to  say  that  the  system 
"provides  excessively  liberal  benefits." 
Former  President  Carter  offered  some 
of  these  same  sentiments — p.^r  cially  as 
they  relate  to  federally  reemplcyed  mili- 
tary retirees,  or  "double-dipoors  '  as  they 
are  popularly  called. 

And  I've  been  particularly  concerned  at  the 
excessive  retirement  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  served  in  the  military,  who 
then  retire  and  get  full-time  Jobs  working  for 
the  government.  This  is  too  expensive. 

This  problem  of  "double-dipping"  is 
Inextricably  entwined  with  the  "20-year- 
and-out"  syndrome  so  prevalent  in  the 
military  services  today.  There  is  some- 
thing basically  wrong  with  a  system 
where  more  than  half — 50.5  percent — of 
all  military  retirees  leave  at  or  shortly 
after  reaching  their  20th  year  of  service, 
usually  at  an  age  of  under  45.  It  is  very 
disturbing  to  me  that  so  much  talent  and 
expertise  is  being  lost  to  the  military 
through  this  premature  retirement.  The 
costs  to  the  Defense  Department  are  con- 
siderable in  that  skills,  training,  and  pro- 
fessionalism developed  in  a  20-year  ca- 
reer are  very  difficult  to  replace. 

I  do  not  find  persuasive  the  argument, 
used  so  often  in  defense  of  the  current 
system,  that  extended  career  will  result 
in  a  military  force  that  is  too  old  to 


fight.  Much  of  the  support  capability, 
command,  control,  and  communications 
operations,  can  be  handled  as  well — if 
not  better — by  older,  more  experienced 
personnel. 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  critical 
problem  of  manpower  drain,  some  im- 
mediate actirai  is  essential.  We  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  unique  aspect  of 
mihtary  service  that  requires  sacrifice 
beyond  that  of  regular  Government  serv- 
ice. We  can  never  be  comparable  in  pay 
to  the  private  sector,  but  we  can  be  com- 
petitive. 

We  must  reward  excellence  and 
achievement  through  pronoimced  pay 
differentials.  If  necessary,  we  must  track 
military  pay  so  that  those  who  sign  on 
for  longer  terms  in  critical  skill  areas 
receive  higher  pay  and  benefits  than 
short  terms  and  nonskilled  counter- 
parts. Such  a  scale  could  be  enhanced 
with  bonuses  for  greater  lengths  of  serv- 
ice and  rewards  for  filling  critical  com- 
bat assignments. 

THE     ECONOMICS     OF     DEFENSE:      THE     GREATEST 
DANGER 

Military  manpower  shortages  and  the 
serious  problems  we  are  experiencing 
with  our  weapons  development  programs 
are  not  the  only  threat  to  our  national 
well-being.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
greatest  danger  facing  us  today  is  eco- 
nomic. The  decline  in  our  standing  in  the 
world  relates  more  to  double-digit  infla- 
tion, falling  productivity,  decay  in  our 
industries,  and  debiUtating  energy  de- 
pendence, than  it  does  to  any  shortage 
of  military  manpower.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves, "at  what  cost  do  we  pursue  a 
course  of  massive  increases  in  defense 
spending?" 

Sound  national  defense  involves  far 
more  than  powerful  military  forces. 
Measures  to  strengthen  our  economy,  in- 
crease energy  independence  and  improve 
public  education  are  examples  of  non- 
military  efforts  which  enhance  the  fi- 
nancial, industrial,  and  social  elements 
of  a  sound  national  defense  program. 

The  proposed  Reagan  defense  buildup 
threatens  to  divert  resources  from  more 
productive  investment,  perhaps  delaying 
the  revitalizration  of  U.S.  industry. 
American  aUies,  unburdened  by  similar 
increases  in  their  defense  programs,  may 
well  gain  a  competitive  edge  while  the 
United  States  revitalizes  its  role  as  the 
world's  preeminent  military  power. 

In  May,  the  Brookings  Institution  pub- 
lished its  aimual  review  of  the  Presiden- 
tial budget.  Mr.  William  Kaufman— a 
leading  authority  on  the  subject  of  mili- 
tary expenditures — observed  in  the  pub- 
lication: 

The  United  States  can  afford  whatever  Is 
necessary  for  a  prudent  defense.  It  cannot 
afford  to  overshoot  the  mark  .  .  .  Aside  from 
the  undesirabllity  of  provoking  an  even 
greater  arms  race,  the  expansion  of  defense 
spending  must  be  tempered  by  budgetary 
and  economic  consideration. 

Certainly,  we  must  enhance  our  de- 
fense, but  we  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  is 
somehow  consistent  with  strengthening 
and  revitalizing  our  economy. 

To  quote  from  a  work  by  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  entitled  "Tlie  Economics  of 
the  Arms  Race — and  After": 

Military  expenditure  Is  at  a  cost  to  eco- 
nomic strengftb;   and  it  Is  upon  economic 


strength  that  our  world  position  In  the  past 
has  rested. 

He  reminds  us  that  the  prestige  and 
position  our  Nation  enjoyed  in  the  early 
years  that  followed  World  War  n  de- 
pended more  on  our  economic  strength 
than  our  military  might. 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
have  us  beUeve  that  military  prowess 
plays  a  more  vital  role  in  our  national 
and  international  politics  than  does  our 
economic  strength.  TTie  respected  Wall 
Street  economist,  Henry  Kaufman,  dis- 
agrees: 

The  Influence  on  our  economy  caused  by  a 
rise  in  defense  expenditures  ...  Is  probably 
not  fully  appreciated.  We  have  not  bad  a 
flourishing  defense  sector  for  well  over  a 
decade. 

The  powerful  stimulative  combination  of 
large  tax  cuts  and  sizeable  Increases  in  de- 
fense spending  is  Ukely  to  more  than  ofT-set 
the  restraining  Influence  of  a  slow  In  federal 
expenditures. 

Massive  tax  cuts,  large  leaps  In  defense 
spending,  and  a  slowdown  in  other  Govern- 
ment outlays  will  not.  In  my  opinion,  be 
enough.  These  measures  will  place  an  ex- 
travagant strain  on  monetary  policy,  leading 
to  further  distortions  in  financial  markets, 
much  higher  Interest  rates,  and  additional 
fragility  of  our  financial  system. 

In  an  article  entitled  "How  To  Wreck 
the  Economy."  economist  Lester  Thurow 
warns  that  a  massive  increase  in  defense 
spending,  undertaken  during  a  period  of 
tax  reductions,  could  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  economy — locking  it  into 
double-digit  inflation  for  years  to  come. 

Professor  Thurow  emphasizes  three 
points. 

First,  he  points  out  that  the  "military 
buildup  that  is  currently  being  contem- 
plated is  three  times  as  large  as  the  one 
that  took  place  during  the  Vietnam 
war." 

Second,  he  asserts  that  "President 
Johnson's  refusal  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  Vietnam  war  is  legitimately  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  key  factors  leading 
us  into  our  current  economic  mess  •  •  • 
President  Reagan  wants  both  dramatic 
tax  cuts  to  encourage  investment  and  an 
even  more  extensive  military  buildup 
(without  increasing  taxes).  If  his  cur- 
rent program  is  carried  out,  he  too  will 
wreck  the  economy  •  •  *  •' 

Thurow  notes  that  the  ill  effects  may 
not  be  immediately  evident:  "Initially, 
output  will  rise  and  unemployment  will 
fall,"  as  it  did  during  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience from  1966  to  1968.  "But  even- 
tually, a  sustained  inflation  will  result 
from  the  economy's  inability  to  produce 
both  the  civilian  and  mihtary  goods  that 
are  being  demanded  of  it."  And  unlike 
Vietnam,  where  inflation  took  off  from 
a  .'Starting  point  of  2.9  percent  in  1966 
to  1967,  we  start  this  time  from  the 
neighborhood  of  12  to  14  percent. 

Third,  in  addition  to  dangwous  In- 
flation, the  massive  defense  increase 
coupled  with  sizable  tax  cuts,  threatens 
irreparable  harm  to  our  hope  of  re- 
building economic  productivity.  Thurow 
points  out  that  the  proposed  buildup  is 
to  take  place  at  a  time  when  our  allies 
are  not  raising  their  military  expendi- 
tures at  anything  like  the  rapid  pace  of 
the  United  States. 
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THE  SOVIET  RESPONSE  AND  DOMESTIC 
SOCIAL   COSTS 

In  addition  to  economic  considera- 
tions, we  must  anticipate  what  the 
Soviet  response  will  be  to  our  massive 
arms  buildup,  however  misplanned  or 
misdirected  that  buildup  is.  Clearly  the 
Soviets  will  view  it  as  a  grave  threat. 
Clearly  they  will  view  our  prospective 
sale  of  "lethal"  weapons  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  as  a  grave  threat. 
Clearly  they  will  respond  to  both  our 
massive  arms  buildup  and  our  "playing 
of  the  China  card"  as  compelling  rea- 
son, to  even  further  augment  their  al- 
ready escalating  arms  buildup. 

The  Soviet  response  will  surely  take 
into  account  their  growing  alarm  about 
the  direction  of  American  policy.  Ac- 
cording to  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  Ustinov,  the  current  U.S.  policy 
will  "undo  whatever  good  was  done  in 
Soviet-American  relations  during  the 
1970's  and  break  the  rough  military  par- 
ity between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Ustinov  claims  the  United 
States  hopes  to  undermine  the  Soviet 
bloc  economies  by  drawing  them  into  a 
heated  arms  race.  He  wrote  recently: 

It  Is  already  being  calculated  by  some  men 
In  Washington  how  many  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
economic  programs  would  thereby  be  frus- 
trated and  how  much  less  the  people  In  the 
Socialist  countries  would  get  of  food  and 
medical  care. 

Five  years  from  now,  after  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1.6  trillion  and  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  armed  with 
modem  American  equipment,  we  may 
find  ourselves  no  better  off  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets  than  we  are  today.  The  Soviets 
will  not  benignly  sit  by  and  watch  us 
attain  dominance  or  overwhelming  supe- 
riority in  armaments.  As  we  dare  them, 
they  fear  us.  As  we  build,  so  will  they. 

To  me,  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
heed  the  prophetic  words  of  George  P. 
Kennan : 

We    have    gone    on    piling    weapon    upon 
weapon,  missile  upon  missile,  new  levels  of 
destructtveness  upon  old  ones.  We  have  done 
this  helplessly,  almost  Involuntarily:  like  the 
victims  of  some  sort  of  hypnotism.  like  men 
In  a  dream,  like  lemmings  heading  for  the 
sea.  like  the  children  of  Hamlin  marching 
blindly  along  behind  their  Pled  Piper.  And 
the  result  is  that  today  we  have  achieved, 
we  and  the  Russians  together,  in  the  crea- 
tion of   these  devices  and   their  means  of 
delivery,  levels  of  redundancy  of  such  gro- 
tesque dimensions  so  to  defy  rational  under- 
standing. ...  no  one  could  deny.  I  think,  that 
the  present  Soviet  and  American  arsenals, 
presenting  over  a  mUlion  times  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  are  simply 
fantastically  redundant  to  the  purpose  in 
question.  If  the  same  relative  proportions 
were  to  be  preserved,  something  well  less  than 
twenty  percent  of  these  stocks  would  surely 
suffice  for  the  most  sanguine  concepts  of  de- 
terrence, whether  as  between  the  two  nu- 
clear superpowers  or  with  relation  to  any  of 
those  other  governments  that  have  been  so 
ill-advised   as   to   enter   upon   the   nuclear 
path.    Whatever    their   suspicions    of    each 
other,  there  can  be  no  excuse  on  the  part  of 
these  two  gowcrnments  for  holding,  poised 
against  each  other  and  poised  In  a  sense 
against    the    whole    northern    hemisphere, 
quantities  of  these   weapons   so   vastly  in 
excess    foany  rational  and  demonstrable  re- 
quirements. 

If  the  current  trend  continues  un- 
abated, the  likely  outcome  is  predictable, 


if  not  pleasant:  American  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  will  increasingly 
be  drawn  into  the  defense  sector,  leaving 
the  civihan  sector,  while  our  allies'  finest 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  will 
be  devoting  their  talent  to  civilian  ei^- 
deavors. 

In  a  memorable  speech  delivered  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
on  April  16,  1953,  President  Eisenhower 
spoke  passionately  of  the  social  cost  of 
this  type  of  resource  drain. 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies,  in  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  wtio  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending 
money  alone.  It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its 
laborers,  the  genius  of  its  science,  the  hopes 
of  its  children  .  .  . 

In  the  area  of  national  defense,  it  is 
vital  that  we  learn  from  our  experiences 
of  the  past  decade.  If  the  record  sug- 
gests high  technology  weapons  inevitably 
produce  soaring  costs,  production  delays, 
and  disappointing  reliability,  we  ignore 
those  lessons  at  our  peril. 

There  are  a  range  of  choices  available 
to  us:  For  example,  we  could  avoid  the 
"technology  trap"  by  turning  to  simpler 
weapons;  or  make  improvement  in  tech- 
nology more  Ukely  by  spurring  competi- 
tion in  the  defense  sector  through 
vigorous  reforms  in  procurement  and 
contracting.  We  could— and  probably 
should — pursue  some  combination  of  the 
two. 

The  worst  possible  course  would  be  to 
pretend  that  the  problems  do  not  exist, 
and  commit  ourselves  to  some  Pentagon 
"wish-list"  which  will  never  be  attain- 
able. Our  defense  effort  must  be  ground- 
ed in  reason,  not  rhetoric. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
to  correctly  assess  the  likely  impact  of 
our  proposed  defense  buildup  on  our 
economy.  We  may  discover  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  do  everything  that 
might  be  desirable  from  a  defense  stand- 
point. Choices  and  tradeoffs  must  be 
made.  It  would  not  be  startling  to  dis- 
cover that  we  cannot  cut  taxes  and 
engage  in  a  massive  military  buildup  at 
the  same  time. 

Back  in  the  early  1960's,  Lyndon  John- 
son said  we  could  have  "guns  and  butter" 
at  the  same  time.  This  policy,  exacer- 
bated by  the  energy  price  surge,  became 
the  inflation  momentum  of  the  1970's. 
Ronald  Reagan,  in  the  face  of  double- 
digit  inflation,  says  we  can  have  "guns 
and  Kemp-Roth"  in  the  1980's.  One  has 
to  wonder  if  we  will  ever  learn  the  lessons 
of  history. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


special  orders  heretofore  entered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  orders  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  past  the  hour 
of  11 :30  a.m.,  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DrrR- 
ENBERGER).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  have  no 
further  requirement  for  time  imder  the 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DONNA  AND 
PAT  BUTLER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
blessed  of  blessed  events  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  a  member  of  my  staff,  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  send 
my  congratulations  to  Donna  and  Pat 
Butler  on  the  birth  of  their  first  bom — 
a  baby  girl. 

The  good  news  is  that  mother  and 
daughter  are  doing  fine,  and  anxious  to 
go  home.  The  bad  news  is  that  Papa  Pat 
is  a  nervous  wreck.  We  all  hope  things 
settle  down  for  the  old  man,  and  we  look 
forward  to  his  return. 
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THE  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  PERIL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  speak  out  today  on  an  is- 
sue that  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  issue 
this  country  has  faced  during  all  my 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  the  issue 
presented  by  the  continuing  double-digit 
inflation  with  which  we  are  all  burdened 
as  individuals,  and  as  a  nation.  Inflation 
artd  the  resulting  high  interest  rates 
threaten  to  destroy  not  only  the  tradi- 
tional dreams  and  hopes  of  individual 
Americans  and  their  families,  but  also 
our  way  of  life,  our  economy,  and  our 
security  and  position  in  the  world  at 
large. 

From  every  possible  source  and  with- 
out regard  to  party  affiliation,  political 
ideology  or  economic  school  of  thought, 
we  are  assailed  by  only  the  bleakest  of 
forecasts  for  the  economy.  Over  the  next 
3  years  we  face  huge  Federal  budget  def- 
icits amounting  to  $200  or  $300  billion. 
And  we  are,  it  is  now  commonly  con- 
ceded, in  a  recession  that  began  earlier 
this  fall  and  continues  to  advance.  All 
the  indicators  show  that  this  current 
downtrend  is  exacting  a  terrible  price 
from  the  American  people  and  from  the 
life  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Housing  starts  have  reached  the  lowest 
levels  since  the  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
The  stock  market  is  in  a  long  continuing 
decline.  Unemployment  is  up  to  8  per- 
cent and  rising.  Interest  rates  are  still 


too  high  to  end  the  rigid  credit  crunch 
that  holds  our  economy  in  check.  Reces- 
sion may  indeed  be  too  soft  a  word  to  de- 
scribe the  fix  we  are  in  today.  To  read  or 
to  hear  the  news  today  is  to  encoimter 
over  and  over  again  a  litany  of  words 
called  back  from  the  1930's— loss,  de- 
fault, slumping,  falling,  and  fear. 

And  there  is  much  to  fear.  It  is  not  just 
that  the  individual  American  cannot  af- 
ford to  maintain  his  livelihood,  or  that 
there  is  now  little  or  no  development 
money  to  start  new  enterprises.  Industry 
itself  complains  that  it  cannot  afford  the 
credit  needed  to  expand  or,  in  some 
shocking  cases,  even  to  survive.  Failure, 
bankruptcy,  acquisition,  and  merger  are 
the  words  today  as  American  business 
and  industry  fight  the  high  interest 
rates,  the  general  lack  of  credit,  and  the 
high  costs  of  everything  that  plague  us 
all. 

Worse  yet.  Government  itself  is 
squeezed  in  the  prevailing  vice  of  infla- 
tion. The  Federal  Government,  perhaps 
the  biggest  borrower  of  all,  has  paid  in- 
creasingly high  interest  rates  in  today's 
money  market.  And  those  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates  have  fed  inflation 
even  more  with  well  near  disastrous 
results. 

We  are  finding,  for  instance,  that  no 
matter  how  serious  the  weakness  in  our 
defense — and  even  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
tinually growing  threat  to  peace 
throughout  the  world — ^we  cannot  afford 
the  new  weapons  we  need,  and  we  can 
acquire  them  only  at  the  cost  of  multi- 
billion-dollar  deficits.  Talk  of  a  new 
bomber— the  B-1  or  the  Stealth  *  •  • 
talk  of  an  MX  missile  system,  of  more 
Trident  submarines  and  other  naval 
weapons,  of  an  adequate  and  effective 
rapid  deployment  force  *  •  *  talk  of 
maintaining  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
our  forces  overseas  and  in  reserve  •  •  • 
all  talk  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
military  parity  in  the  world  of  the  future 
is  problematical  today.  It  all  hinges  on 
ever-rising  costs,  and  it  hinges  on  our 
resulting  necessity  to  accept  what  are 
really  unacceptable  multi-billion-dollar 
deficits. 

All  talk  of  our  ability  to  go  on  provid- 
ing minimal  social  program."^  is  t^lso  prob- 
lematical, if  not  specious,  vith  today's 
economy.  In  the  face  of  continuing  infla- 
tion and  continuing  high  credit  rates, 
the  outlook  for  the  individual  hard- 
pressed  American — the  outlook  for  the 
American  family,  the  outlook  for  Ameri- 
can communities  and  their  needs — ^is  as 
bleak  and  unpromising  as  it  is  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Local  government  is 
as  hard  pressed  by  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates  today  as  is  the  Federal 
Government. 

Yet,  it  is  still  blandly  supposed  or 
blindly  assumed  that  the  enormous 
shortfalls  of  needed  revenues  can  be 
made  up  by  further  taxing  our  working 
men  and  women — or  that  the  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden  still  to  be  levied 
can  fall  without  further  damage  on  the 
backs  of  our  senior  citizens — that  the 
American  family  can  somehow  be  made 
to  pay  the  bill,  or  that  even  our  chDdren 
can  be  further  penalized  in  order  to 
somehow  make  up  the  deflcit  and  bail  us 
out. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old 
Nevada  miner  who,  when  his  mule  fell 


dead  in  the  traces,  replaced  the  old  mule 
with  his  Uttle  terrier.  "That  dog,"  they 
told  him,  "will  never  pull  your  load."  But 
the  old  miner,  still  stolidly  determined  to 
get  where  he  had  to  go,  said,  "Yes,  he 
will.  I'll  walk  ahead  of  him  and  whistle." 

Well,  we  can  go  on  whistling.  But,  if 
you  ask  me,  I  have  to  say  we  have  put 
the  wrong  dog  in  the  traces.  The  every- 
day American  is  already  asked  to  carry 
more  tlian  his  or  her  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  But  we  have  somehow 
exempted  the  only  class  of  citizens  who 
can  afford  to  bear  their  share — but  who 
do  not  even  begin  to  bear  their  share — 
the  super  rich  and  the  huge  conglo- 
merate corporations  for  whom  we  have 
provided  generous  tax  advantages  which 
are  no  longer  justified,  and  which  must 
be  ended  if  any  semblance  of  fairness  or 
a  free  market  economy  is  to  survive.  For 
the  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  this 
country  can  no  longer  afford  to  give  the 
super  rich  a  super  tax  break. 

Consider  the  chief  among  those  who 
liave  benefited  from  this  liberality  of 
ours  in  the  past — the  big  oil  companies 
with  their  windfall  profits,  depletion  and 
exploration  and  other  allowances,  that 
run  into  the  billions  of  dollars  every 
year.  And  year  after  year  since  the  early 
1970's  these  oil  producers — and  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  I  am  not  talking  about 
retailers  or  distributors — have  reported 
increasing  and  tremendous  profits.  Since 
the  mid-1970's  these  beneficiaries  of  our 
tax  liberality  have  risen  from  50th  or 
60th  ranking  among  the  richest  and 
most  profitable  corporations  in  America 
to  being  four  of  the  top  five,  according 
to  a  recent  House  Committee  study.  With 
what  result  for  the  rest  of  us? 

Energy  has  been  the  single  largest  fac- 
tor in  infiation.  As  the  oil  company  prof- 
its have  increased,  so  have  the  prices  of 
oil  and  gas  at  the  pumps  where  we  fill 
our  cars,  and  on  the  meters  that  meas- 
ure fuel  fed  into  our  homes.  The  high 
price  of  oil,  the  ever  rising  cost  of  energy, 
continues  to  escalate  year  after  year. 
Yet,  we  have  done  nothing  to  seriously 
tax  the  rising  profits  big  oil  has  earned 
for  itself  over  the  years  since  the  disas- 
trous Arab  oil  boycott  of  1973. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have,  in  effect, 
lowered  their  taxes  and  increased  their 
profits.  We  did  so  in  the  conviction  that 
those  lowered  tax  rates  and  increased 
benefits  would  be  plowed  back  into  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  of  new  energy 
supplies — and  that  this  exploration  and 
discovery  would,  in  turn,  lower  our  en- 
ergy costs. 

But  that  has  not  happened.  And  why 
we  continue  to  excuse  the  super  rich  oil 
companies  from  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes  to  help  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
their  energy  driven  inflation  is  beyond 
mv  ability  to  understand.  It  is  also  be- 
yond my  ability  to  believe  that  we  must 
continue  to  expect  this  kind  of  tax  loss 
to  be  made  up  by  the  average  American 
taxpayer. 

But  that  is  what  we  are  left  with  at 
the  moment — the  necessity  to  now  con- 
sider once  again  how  to  further  tax  re- 
tired American  workers,  and  thus 
further  deprive  them  of  social  security 
and  pension  benefits  they  have  earned 
with  their  labor  over  their  working 
years — ^how  to  further  cut  school  lunch 
funds — how  to  more  certainly  end  for 


American  families  the  dream  of  owning 
a  home — how  to  further  deprive  the 
needy — and  how  to  further  reduce  our 
support  of  schools,  of  research,  of  the 
development  of  minds  and  of  ideas  on 
which  our  future  as  a  people  will  depend. 

Rather,  I  firmly  believe,  we  must  now 
take  a  look  at  our  tax  structure  and  our 
tax  laws  in  the  harsh  light  of  today's 
reality.  We  must  take  a  new  look  at  the 
gross  inequities  that  exist.  And  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  take  that  second  hard  look 
at  the  law  and  the  legislation  now  pro- 
posed or  still  to  be  proposed.  I  charge 
them  to  search  out  and  to  close  the  loop- 
holes and  alter  the  shelters  that  allow — 
and  even  encourage — immoral  tax  in- 
equities to  stay  on  the  books. 

I  do  this  for  more  than  reasons  of 
alarm  at  the  clear  and  present  dangers 
we  face  today — threats  to  our  economy, 
threats  to  our  defense,  threats  to  our 
health  as  a  nation.  I  do  so  for  reasons 
other  than  those  of  concern  for  the  in- 
justice and  unfairness  suffered  by  most 
American  taxpayers  today.  I  do  so  for 
what  I  regard  as  soundly  pragmatic, 
economic  reasons  as  well.  The  present 
tax  structure  in  America  is  more  than 
unfair  or  unjust.  It  is  dangerously  in- 
efficient and  uneconomic  as  it  is  im- 
moral. 

Exempting  the  super  rich  from  their 
share  of  the  tax  burden  is  a  costly  pro- 
cedure we  can  no  longer  afford.  Looking 
around  the  world  we  can  see  ample 
evidence  that  this  is  so.  Where  the  super 
rich  escape  their  tax  responsibilities, 
national  economies  are  as  soft  and  as 
inflation-driven  as  our  own.  That  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  fair  reflection  of  this. 
Great  Britain  now  has  an  average  yearly 
rate  of  unemployment  of  almost  6  per- 
cent. Our  own  unemplo^Tnent  rate  now 
stands  at  8  percent.  Great  Britain  has 
an  average  yearly  increase  of  14.4  per- 
cent in  consumer  prices.  Our  rate  of  in- 
crease is  now  10  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at 
Germany  and  Japsm.  two  of  the  most 
successful  and  sound  economies  in  the 
world  today,  we  see  another  picture. 

Both  Germany  and  Japan  are  10-per- 
cent dependent  on  foreign  oil  with  re- 
sulting high  energy  costs.  Both  have  in- 
flation and  all  that  it  entails.  Our  high 
interest  rates,  for  example,  impacts  on 
their  economies.  In  Japan,  however,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  only  2.1  percent 
and  their  average  yearly  increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  is  only  6.5  percent.  Ger- 
many is  similarly  better  off  than  we  are, 
with  unemployment  at  only  4.2  percent 
and  consumer  prices  increasing  at  only 
4.1  percent.  Neither  Germany  nor  Japan 
faces  the  slowdown  in  growth  and  the 
enormous  deficits  we  are  facing  today. 
That  is  largely  because,  in  both  Germany 
and  Japan,  the  big  corporations  pay 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden  and  also 
pick  up  the  tab  for  many  social  services 
as  well. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  In  the  past  the 
undoubted  health  of  the  German  and 
Japanese  economies  has  been  due  to  our 
support.  Their  economies  have  further 
benefited  from  the  fact  that  both  Japan 
and  Germany  have  very  low  defense 
costs.  But  if  the  super  rich  in  Germany 
and  Japan  were  not  paying  their  fair 
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share  of  the  national  tax  bills,  their 
economies  would  be  as  shaky  as  our  own. 
It  therefore  behooves  us,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  look  askance  at  our  own  situation 
with  respect  to  liieirs,  and  to  wonder  at 
the  sorry  and  unbeUevable  spectacle  of 
an  America — groggy,  disabled,  and  all 
but  disarmed  under  the  blows  of  eco- 
nomic forces  that  Germany  and  Japan 
have  survived  with  luideniable  prosper- 
ity. And  that  they  are  prosperous  is  un- 
deniable, even  with  their  dependency  on 
foreign  oil. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  have  allowed  our 
privileged  few  to  escape  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden.  Year  after  year  since 
the  1973  Arab  oil  boycott,  the  super  rich 
companies  have  racked  up  billions  in 
earnings,  much  of  it  very  lightly  taxed 
and  some  of  it  not  taxed  at  all.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt  of  this,  let  me  refresh 
your  memory  with  some  facts. 

Between  1972  and  1980  the  after-tax 
profits  of  the  nation's  20  largest  oil  com- 
imnles    quintupled — that    is,    increased 
five-fold.  From  1976  to  1980  their  gains 
nearly  tripled— from  $11  to  $29  billion 
annually.  In  1980  the  major  petroleum, 
oil   service,   and   oil   supply   companies 
showed  an  annual  profit  that  increased 
from  29  to  46  percent,  while  all  other  ma- 
jor industries — including  steel — showed 
an  average  after-tax  profit  increase  of 
only  4  to  5  percent.  Just  this  past  week- 
end I  read  a  newspaper  account  of  a  new 
congressional  staff  study,  which  traced 
the  $19.6  billion  increase  in  combined 
net  income  of  the  500  largest  industrial 
corporations  during  the  past  2  years.  The 
study  says  the  20  largest  oil  and  gas 
companies  accounted  for  83.7  percent  of 
the  $19.6  billion,  and  that  24  others  plus 
12  industry  and  supply  firms  accounted 
for  an  additional  14.2  percent.  That  left 
only  2.1  percent — or  $403  million — for 
the  rest  of  the  corporations.  The  net 
cash  flow   of  just  one  oil   company — 
Exxon — last  year  equalled  $1  billion  a 
month. 

What  kind  of  taxes  do  these  companies 
pay  on  all  that  money?  Not  very  much. 
By  virtue  of  their  deductions,  allowances, 
write-offs,  and  adjustments,  oil  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  cut  their  Fed- 
eral tax  bills  well  below  the  percentage 
paid  by  all  other  industries.  In  1977,  for 
example,  the  oil  industry  had  an  ad- 
justed income  subject  to  tax  totaling 
$47.7  billion.  For  this  the  industry  paid 
$18  billion  in  foreign  taxes — 37.5  per- 
cent— and  only  $3.5  billion  in  American 
taxes — 7.5  percent.  If  the  oil  industry 
would  pay  as  much  to  our  Treasury  as 
they  pay  to  foreign  countries,  we  would 
have  the  President's  $12  billion  deficit 
paid  in  a  year's  time. 

And  what  have  the  oil  companies  done 
with  these  enormous  tax  savings?  They 
would  lead  you  to  believe  they  are  put- 
ting money  into  exploration.  Yet,  the 
major  oil  companies  spent  less  than  2 
percent  of  their  adjusted  revenue  in  1980 
for  exploration  of  new  oil  and  other 
energy  sources.  In  fact,  90  percent  of  all 
new  wells  being  drilled,  and  80  percent 
of  all  significant  oil  and  gas  discoveries, 
is  the  work — not  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies with  all  their  tax  allowances  but — 
of  wildcat  independents.  What  the  oil 
companies  seem  to  be  doing  in  this  re- 
gard is  not  much  of  a  mystery.  They 


seem  to  be  tying  up  land  with  leases  and 
waiting  for  the  price  of  oil  to  rise  even 
higher. 

So  it  is  not  into  new  oil  discoveries  and 
new  wells  that  the  major  oil  companies 
are  putting  their  money.  It  is  into  merg- 
ers and  new  acquisitions.  Of  the  204  such 
mergers  and  acquisitions  by  major  oil 
companies  since  1968,  116  of  them  were 
in   nonenergy   fields.   These   include,   I 
must  advise  you,  life  insurance  com- 
panies, almond  growing,  fabrics,  paper- 
back books,  jet  engine  parts,  crushed 
stone,  ready-mix  concrete  plants,  mag- 
netic tapes,  a  shipyard,  carpet  dyes,  per- 
fume, motel  operations,  shoe  manufactur- 
ing, and  even  a  Scottish  trout  farm — to 
.say  nothing  of  a  computer  software  firm. 
Commendable  enterprises  all.  But  how, 
may  I  ask,  do  they  improve  our  energy 
situation  or  help  to  relieve  us  of  our 
deadly  dependence  on  Arab  oil?  Must  we 
continue  to  be  the  potential  victims  of 
blackmail  by  a  handful  of  feudal  Arab 
princes  and  our  own  oil  barons  so  that, 
with  the  taxpayers'  help,  Exxon  can  de- 
velop a  word  processor  to  compete  with 
Remington  Rand  or  IBM? 

And  where  else  do  you  think  their 
money  goes?  In  a  recent  major  news- 
paper investigation  it  was  revealed  that 
94  oil  Political  Action  Committees— P AC 
groups — doubled  their  congressional 
campaign  contributions  from  $2.1  mil- 
lion in  1978  to  $4.5  milUon  in  1980.  The 
headline  of  the  special  newspaper  series 
was  "How  Oil  Money  Helped  To  Change 
The  Face  Of  Congress."  The  article 
stated  that  four  U.S.  Senate  candidates 
last  year  received  oil  money  totaling  $100 
thousand  each. 

And  what  about  advertising?  Every 
time  I  turn  on  the  television  or  read  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  I  am  reminded 
by  oil  company  advertisements  of  their 
efforts  to  spend  money  helping  our  Na- 
tion become  more  self-sufficient  in  en- 
ergy. What  kind  of  budget  does  the  oil 
industry  have  for  magazine  ads,  televi- 
sion specials,  and  fancy  photography?  I 
do  not  know  what  this  enormous  budget 
is.  I  am  sure  it  is  one  of  their  better  kept 
secrets.  And  I  am  sure  that  a  portion 
of  that  budget  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  us  find  funding  alterna- 
tives. 

It  disturbs  me  to  realize  that  all  this 
expansion  into  new  fields  by  the  oil 
companies,  all  this  growth,  and  all  this 
prosperity  has  been  funded  by  the  Amer- 
ican public.  And  it  has  been  funded 
through  the  guise  of  tax  benefits  granted 
in  the  belief  that  the  American  oil  in- 
dustry would,  in  turn,  deliver  some  relief 
for  the  energy  squeeze  and  its  attendant 
ills  of  inflation,  the  credit  crunch,  and 
now  recession,  unemployment,  and  the 
rest.  What  has  been  delivered  to  us  is 
not  the  promised  energy  independence. 
Instead,  it  is,  as  David  Stockman  has 
pointed  out,  a  Trojan  horse,  saddled 
and  bridled  to  fit  the  superrich,  a  long 
disproven  Republican  white  elephant 
theory  of  trickle-down  economics  under 
another  name,  and  a  $200  to  $300  billion 
deficit  to  be  faced  by  the  American  tax- 
pavers  in  the  next  3  years. 

Think  of  $200  to  $300  billion.  Our 
President  seeks  just  $12  bUlion  to  sup- 
posedly make  his  economic  program 
work.  Just  think  of  the  money  spent  by 
oil  companies  for  exploration,  campaign 


contributions,  and  even  advertising.  Just 
think  of  the  $400  million  a  year  that  an 
Interior  Department  Commission  claims 
nine  oil  companies  underpaid  the  Gov- 
ernment for  petroleum  and  gas  produced 
on  Federal  property.  Just  think  of  the 
billions  in  taxes  the  oil  companies  should 
be  paying  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
what  it  would  do  to  end  the  credit 
crunch,  stop  inflation,  eliminate  much  of 
our  deficit,  and  bring  our  Nation  back  to 
economic  health. 

Instead,  we  have  only  that  enormous 
deficit.  It  is  a  dismal  prospect  we  face, 
dismal  unless  we  call  an  end  to  imfair 
tax  benefits  and  allowances  and  other 
giveaways  enjoyed  by  the  superrich  to- 
day— dismal  unless  we  call  an  end  and 
say  enough — stop — no  more.  For  the 
truth  is  that  if  the  superrich  had  been 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes,  we 
would  be  facing  no  super  billion-dollar 
deficits  today.  And  only  if  they  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  taxes  can  we  hope  to 
see  our  economy  thrive  as  it  should,  and 
our  country  secure  in  the  world  as  it 
must  be. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin   (H.R.  4995)   making  appropriations 

for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  flscal 

year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    638 

(Purpose:    To   add    funds    to   procure    four 
additional   KC-lOA   tanker/cargo   aircraft 
in  flscal  1982) 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 

the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

TIME    LIMITATION    REQUEST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  on 
the  majority  side  if  they  will  be  agree- 
able to  a  unanimous-consent  order  that 
the  debate  on  this  measure  wiU  occur 
as  they  may  prefer  but  that  the  vote  will 
occur  at  2  p.m.? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  intend  to  ask  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  from  12  o'clock  until  2  p.m.  I 
can  adjust  that  time,  but  there  are  cau- 
cuses on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  such 
a  recess  would  facilitate. 

Will  20  minutes  provide  enough  time 
for  debate?  ^  ^^  .    „„ 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  shall  try  to  end  it  m  20 
or  25  minutes,  but  it  may  take  a  few 
minutes  more  than  20  depending  on  the 
other  side.  May  I  have  a  few  additional 
minutes? 

ORDER   FOR   RECESS  FROM    12:15   P.M.  UNTU. 
2    P.M.    TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  put  the  request 
this  way:  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Levin  amendment  but  in  no  event  later 
than  12:15  p.m.  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  this  amendment,  the  rollcall,  if  a 
rollcall  is  ordered,  occur  at  2  pjn.  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  the 
rollcall  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  vote  occur  at  2  pjn.  on 
the  reconvening  of  the  Senate  after 
tihc  recess 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment was  introduced  last  night.  It  was 
introduced  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 
tors HoLLiNGS,  NuNN,  and  Pryor. 

This  amendment  would  restore  $220 
million  to  purchase  four  KC-lOA  re- 
fueling tanker  airplanes.  I  say  restore 
because  the  Senate  had  these  plEOies 
in  its  authorization  bill;  the  House  had 
the  planes  in  its  authorization  bill;  the 
planes  were  in  the  President's  March 
budget  proposal.  But  then  the  President 
sent  over  some  cuts  in  readiness  and 
operations  in  October,  and  a  number  of 
those  cuts  were  adopted  in  conference, 
including  a  cut  in  the  number  of  KC-IO 
tankers  from  eight  to  four.  That  leaves 
us  below  the  authorization  bills  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  had  previously 
adopted. 

Even  though  the  conference  reports 
accepted  the  President's  level  of  four 
tankers,  it  was  only  because,  in  my 
opinion,  there  was  no  practical  way  of 
amending  the  conference  report. 

The  decision  was  made  certainly  by 
me  at  that  time  and,  I  think,  by  others, 
that  we  would  support  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  an  increase  in  the  level  to 
restore  the  number  of  tankers  purchased 
this  year  from  four  to  eight,  as  origi- 
nally intended  in  March  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  clearly  intended  through  the 
authorization  bills  by  the  Senate  and  by 
the  House. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised 
as  to  what  is  the  relationship  between 
this  amendment  and  another  amend- 
ment that  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  has 
been  sent  around  on,  a  "Dear  Colleague  " 
letter  signed  by  Senator  Hollings  and 
myself,  which  indicated  that  we  would 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
B-1  bomber  and  to  spend  the  money  on 
readiness  items  and  on  the  Stealth 
bomber. 

We  pointed  out  in  that  letter  there 
had  been  serious  cuts  in  readiness  from 
the  levels  adopted  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  their  authorization  bills  and 
the  levels  established  by  the  President 
in  March,  in  his  March  budget,  and  that 
we  felt  the  B-1  bomber,  because  of  the 
inadequacies  of  it  compared  with 
Stealth,  was  something  that  should  be 
cut  and  the  money  spent  instead  on 


readiness,  operation,  and  maintenance 
and  on  Stealth. 

We  decided  because  of  the  great  inter- 
est in  the  numiier  of  items  we  would  have 
funded  with  that  money  to  try  to  add  In 
those  items  first  to  the  appropriation  bill. 
There  was  so  much  support  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  some  of  these  opera- 
tions, including  people  who  did  not  want 
to  cut  the  B-1  program  In  order  to  fund 
them,  that  we  have  decided  to  offer  a 
number  of  amendments  which  will  make 
these  readiness  restorations  so  that  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  individual  amendments  doing  things 
such  as  restoring  the  Indian  Ocean  pres- 
ence and  readiness.  We  have  cut  that  by 
25  percent,  unbelievable,  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf  readiness. 

We  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  Army, 
we  have  eliminated  the  B-52  prc^ram — 
part  of  that  has  been  restored  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee — but  the  early 
retirement  has  not  been  totally  rescinded 
because  insufficient  funds  have  been 
placed  in  this  appropriation  bill  to  elimi- 
nate that  early  retirement  and  to  go  back 
to  our  planned  B-52  program. 

Other  reductions  in  our  readiness 
which  have  been  outlined  in  that  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  are  now  going  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  individual  amend- 
ments. 

Then,  at  the  end,  later  on  in  this  de- 
bate, we  will  be  offering  the  B-1  cut 
itself. 

Some  of  us  may  want  to  fund  some 
of  these  add-ons  through  the  B-1  elim- 
ination. Others  may  want  to  fund  the 
add-ons  which  will  be  proposed  in  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  by  different  Senators 
in  many  ways.  There  are  some  Senators 
who  may  want  to  simply  increase  the 
size  of  the  appropriation  biU  in  order  to 
fund  these  critical  readiness  items  and 
the  Stealth  item.  But,  in  any  event,  a 
number  of  individual  Senators  will  be 
offering  individual  amendments  on  these 
add-on  items,  and  only  at  the  end,  when 
that  process  is  through,  will  we  be  of- 
fering the  B-1  elimination  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter, 
which  summarizes  these  additional  fund- 
ins  items,  these  readiness  and  Stealth 
items,  that  has  been  signed  by  Senator 
HoLLiNGs  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  U.U.,  November  25.  1981. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Federal  Government 
is  currently  experiencing  fierce  competition 
for  increasingly  scarce  resources.  No  where 
is  this  more  prevalent  than  In  our  defense 
budget.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  we  are 
embarking  on  a  program  to  procure  three 
new  major  strategic  systems;  the  B-1,  the 
ATB.  and  the  M-X  missile  system.  These 
three  systems  over  the  next  ten  years  will 
require  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  If  we,  In 
fact,  pursue  this  course  of  action,  we  will  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  readiness  and  force 
modernization  and  we  will  be  weaker,  rather 
than  stronger,  militarily  in  both  strategic  and 
conventional  capabilities. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned  intend  to 
offer  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Bill  for  FY  1982,  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete funding  for  the  B-lB  Bomber  and  allo- 


cate these  savings  to  certain  Defense  modern- 
ization and   readiness   priorities. 

Our  amendment  would  reallocate  a  portion 
of  the  B-IB  funding  for  the  following  Items: 

(A)  Additional  funding  for  restoration  of 
full  amount  of  requested  Navy  steaming  hour 
program.  $73  million; 

(B)  Additional  funding  for  restoration  of 
reductions  in  Air  Force  and  Army  active  end 
strengths.  $77  million; 

(C)  Additional  fvmds  for  acceleration  of 
advanced  technology  bomber,  $300  million; 

(D)  Additional  funding  for  a  classified  pro- 
gram. $350  million; 

(E)  Additional  funding  for  procurement 
of  ammunition  for  the  Army,  $148  million; 

(F)  Additional  funding  for  one  attack  sub- 
marine, $518  million; 

(0)  Additional  funding  for  B-52D  modUk- 
cations/ spares.  $82  million; 

(H)  Additional  funding  for  B-52D  flight 
simulator  development.  $5  million; 

(1)  Additional  funding  for  Navy  fleet  mod- 
ernization program,  $80  million; 

(J)  Additional  funding  to  retain  nine  ships 
in  the  Navy  active  and  reserve  fleet,  $15  mil- 
lion; 

(K)  Additional  funding  to  support  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  program,  $20  million; 

(L)  Additional  funding  for  Army  force 
modernization.  $60  million; 

(M)  Additional  funding  for  procurement 
of  thirty  M88A1  recovery  vehicles  for  the 
Army.  $29  million; 

(N)  Additional  funding  for  procurement  of 
four  KC-lOA  (ATCA)  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force,  $220  million; 

(O)  Additional  funding  for  procurement 
of  100  AGM-84A  Harpoon  mlssUes  for  the 
Navy,  $50  million. 

We  have  reached  the  Juncture  in  defense 
budgeting  where  the  Congress  must  exercise 
its  responsibilities  and  begin  to  make  hard 
choices.  We  must  begin  to  choose  between 
competing  weapon  systems  designed  for  a 
similar  mission  and  between  competing  pri- 
orities within  the  overall  defense  posture. 

Tou  will  find  attached  a  reprint  of  Fritz's 
speech  made  to  the  Senate  on  Monday  de- 
tailing a  rationale  for  the  amendment.  If 
you  are  Interested  in  co-sponsoring  this 
amendment,  please  contact  Mike  Joy  at 
4-0850  or  Peter  Lennon  at  4-9104. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Levhc. 
Ernest  P.  Hollings. 

[From  the  Congbessionai.  Rscobo,  Nov.  33, 
1981] 
Defense  and  tre  B-1  Bombbb 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  to  under- 
stand the  controversy  over  the  B-1  bomber, 
a  person  must  appreciate:  First,  the  nature 
of  modern  weapons;    second,  the  limits  of 
our  economic  resources;  and  third,  the  limits 
to  the  usefulness  of  a  manned  penetration 
bomber. 

THE   NATURE  OF  MODERN  WEAPON.S 

The  strategy  for  American  survival  Is  pre- 
micsd  oil  the  superiority  of  technology.  We 
do  not  and  cannot  compete  against  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  militarily  on  a  man- 
for-man  basis.  We  do  not  and  cannot  com- 
pete against  the  Soviets  one  tank  versus  one 
tank. 

We  have  11,000  tanks  while  the  Soviets 
have  50.000.  How  do  we  hope  to  flght  and 
win  given  this  ratio?  The  answer  Is  In  a 
cuperior  tank  with  a  superior  tank  operator. 

We  Intentionally  Include  on  our  tanlcs  so- 
phisticated fire  control  systems  advanced 
suspension  systems,  laminated  armor,  and 
other  state-of-the-art  gear  because  we  know 
it  is  not  going  to  be  one-for-one  situation. 
Our  one  tank  must  be  capable  of  knocking 
out  5  or  10  of  theirs  in  order  to  prevail. 

We  are  constantly  hearing  today  that 
America's  weaponry  Is  too  sophisticated, 
that  it  contains  too  much  expensive  tech- 
nological gear,  and  that  we  cannot  find  the 
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skilled  personnel  to  operate  and  malnUln 
the  weaponry.  Some  argue  that  all  we  need 
is  a  cheap,  "tough"  tank— like  the  Soviets 
build — to  survive  better  In  battlefield  con- 
ditions. 

We  could  easily  produce  that  kind  of  tank, 
If  we  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  produce 
and  man  50,000  of  them.  This  we  cannot  do. 
For  one  thing,  we  do  not  Intend  to  have 
that  large  a  standing  Army,  so  we  go  for  the 
superior  tank,  making  sure  the  advanced 
technology  Is  designed  for  the  needs  of  the 
battlefield.  This  has  always  been  our  mili- 
tary approskch. 

It  applies  to  the  shoes  the  soldier  wears 
as  well  as  to  the  bombers  we  send  aloft.  The 
constant  task  facing  Congress  Is  to  Insure 
that  we  keep  ahead  with  technology.  We 
want  our  troops  to  have  the  best  equipment 
In  every  aspect.  Of  course,  we  must  also  be 
able  to  afford  It. 
THE  UMrrs  OF  oua  economic  rssouxces 
When  we  fought  World  War  11,  an  M-1 
rifle  cost  $41.20.  A  Sherman  tank  went  for 
•40,000.  And  a  B-I7  manned  penetration 
bomber  cost  997,000.  Right  now  It  appears 
that  the  projected  cost  for  each  B-1  bomber 
would  be  $400  million. 

Everyone  knows  that  today  we  are  oper- 
ating with  limited  economic  resources.  In  a 
world  reeling  under  inflation  and  high  Inter- 
est rates,  every  program  Is  being  cut.  While 
we  are  trjrlng  to  Increase  our  defenses,  that  Is 
not  to  say  we  are  trying  to  Increase  our  costs. 
We  must  look  at  each  proposed  military  ex- 
penditure from  every  angle — not  only  how 
muc{i  It  costs,  but  how  much  It  costs  to  re- 
pair; not  only  how  much  one  of  them  costs, 
but  how  much  do  100  cost  and  what  Is  the 
effect  on  the  budget  and  the  economy. 

We  must  make  economical  buys,  and  when 
It  comes  to  bombers  they  must  last.  We  are 
not  looking  at  the  cost  of  Just  long-range 
bombers,  but  the  cost  of  medium  bombers, 
the  cost  of  fighter  bombers,  the  cost  of  fight- 
ers, of  helicopters,  and  observation  planes  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Piper  Cub.  And  we  must 
figure  the  cost  of  the  manned  Shuttle  be- 
cause It  too  has  military  applications. 

These  costs  must  be  seen  within  the  larger 
context  of  the  overall  defense  budget — the 
cost  of  equipping  the  Infantry,  the  cost  of 
building  aircraft  carriers  and  Trident  subma- 
rines at  $2  billion  apiece,  and  the  cost  of  am- 
munition from  the  rifle  bullet  to  one  piece 
of  ammunition  fired  from  a  plane — the  Phoe- 
nix missle  costing  over  $1  million  a  copy. 
Over  and  above  hardware  come  personnel 
costs  which  exceed  $100  billion  a  year. 

All  these  defense  costs  must  be  considered 
against  the  backdrop  of  other  Government 
endeavors — like  law  enforcement,  highways, 
health  costs,  social  security,  price  supports 
for  agriculture,  and  aid  for  small  business. 
Somewhere  there  Is  a  limit — iind  we  have 
been  exceeding  the  limit.  We  have  been  bor- 
rowing from  the  next  generation  In  order  to 
poy  for  au  thu  Government.  The  results — 
busted  budgets,  tax  cuto  wrttt^n  In  red  Ink, 
and  high  Interest  rates. 

At  $400  million  each,  the  100  B-i  bombers 
being  asked  for  will  cost  us  $40  billion;  $40 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  is  about  what  we 
had  hoped  to  Increase  the  entire  defense 
budget. 

For  $40  billion,  we  can  buy  a  lot  of  sorely 
needed  infantry-fighting  vehicles,  subma- 
rines, tanks,  helicopters,  destroyers,  pre-posl- 
tloning  ships,  landing  gear  for  the  Marines, 
and  ammunition  for  everybody. 

So  before  we  commit  to  $40  billion  and  5 
years  on  a  single  weapon,  we  must  stop,  look, 
and  listen.  We  must  understand  that  our 
conventional  forces  are  In  a  sorry  state  of 
readiness — the  principal  trouble  being  that 
we  have  denied  them  the  equipment,  the  fly- 
ing hours,  the  steaming  hours,  and  the  ve- 
hicles necessary  for  training,  mobility  and 
readiness. 

We  are  60,000  trucks  short  In  the  Army 
right  this  minute.  Look  at  our  Inability  to 


defend  against  gas  or  chemical  warfare.  The 
next  war  will  not  be  fought  by  one  soldier 
Just  shooting  at  another  man.  The  field  of 
battle  for  conventional  forces  may  very  well 
be  gassed  by  our  adversary.  The  Russians 
have  already  used  gas  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Afghanistan. 

Their  Infantry  wears  protective  clothing 
developed  for  this  kind  of  warfare.  In  an- 
other advance,  Soviet  troops  travel  In  mod- 
ern infantry-fighting  vehicles.  They  have 
76,000  of  these — the  United  States  has  none. 
It  Is  tough  to  tell  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  that  we  cannot  give  him  the 
gear  he  needs  because  the  B-1  has  Just 
gobbled  up  all  the  money.  I  Just  did  that  this 
week. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  a  conventional 
war.  Clausewltz  said,  "History  shows  that  a 
nation  fights  the  war  that  it  is  prepared  to 
fight." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  fight  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  so  we  will  not.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  fight  a  conventional  war  in  NATO,  so  we 
will  not.  We  are  only  prepared  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war — so  we  will  If  one  comes.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  the  nuclear  holocaust  is  to 
be  prepared  to  fight  the  conventional  battle. 
But  the  B-1  Is  a  nuclear  carrier.  Underpre- 
pared  for  conventional  war,  the  B-1  overpre- 
pares  us  for  nuclear. 

The  Soviets  did  not  march  on  Angola  or 
Afghanistan  with  a  nuclear  attack.  They 
went  with  conventional  forces.  For  10  years 
now,  we  have  been  "d6tentlng"  and  dlUylng 
and  disarming  while  the  Soviets  have  been 
beefing  up  and  outspending  us  militarily  by 
$500  billion. 

We  cannot  repair  this  difference  in  a  year. 
It  will  take  several  years.  So  we  must  set  pri- 
orities. Is  the  primary  need  another  Trident 
submarine,  or  Is  It  an  aircraft  carrier?  Is  the 
first  order  "X"  number  of  tanks,  or  hell- 
copters?  A  manned  bomber,  or  more  and  bet- 
ter equipment  for  our  conventional  forces? 

I  believe  the  first  priority  Is  manpower,  i 
have  written  about  the  draft  In  a  previous 
newsletter.  I  believe  that  the  one  best  move 
to  build  our  military  and  show  our  conwnlt- 
ment  Is  the  universal  draft.  It  would  get  a 
cross-section  of  our  society  participating  In 
America's  defense.  It  would  give  us  the  skills. 
It  would  cost  less,  and  It  would  evidence  our 
will  power  as  well  as  our  military  power. 

My  second  priority  would  be  readiness. 
That  Includes  money  for  ammunition,  money 
for  fuel,  money  tor  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment,  and  money  for  ade- 
quate fiylng,  steaming,  and  training  hours. 

Rather  than  $40  billion  for  a  single  weap- 
on— a  manned  penetration  bomber — I  would 
rather  spend  that  same  amount  over  the  next 
5  years  on  fleshing  out  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  equipping 
the  Marines,  equipping  our  National  Guard 
and  Reserves,  refitting  nine  Navy  ships,  buy- 
ing some  attack  submarines,  tanks,  helicop- 
ters and  fighters,  and  speeding  up  develop- 
ment of  the  next  generation  of  manned, 
penetration  bombers — the  Stealth. 

THE  LIMITS  TO  THE   OSEFULNEBa  OP  A  MANNED 
PENETRATION  BOMBER 

So  you  will  understand  where  I  am  coming 
from,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  military 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Air  Force.  At 
this  moment,  we  have  many  bombers.  We 
have  long-range  penetration  bombers,  such 
as  345  B-52's  and  63  FB-lll's.  We  have  many 
medium-  and  short-range  bombers  such  as 
the  P-15's,  remember  the  Saudis  were  asking 
for  bomb  racks  for  their  P-15's;  hundreds  of 
P-16's,  remember  this  is  the  plane  that  Israel 
used  to  bomb  Baghdad.  We  soon  will  have 
the  superior  F-18  fighter-bomber  by  the  hun- 
dreds. We  have  A-6's,  A-7's,  and  VSTOL 
fighter-bombers.  I  touch  on  this  to  em- 
phasize the  difference  between  medium- 
range  bombers  and  the  long-range  bombers 
needed  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses.  We  are 
continuing  to  build  and  capitalize  on  Ameri- 
ca's technology.  But  as  concerns  the  B-1, 


there  are  limits  to  Its  ability  to  penetrate. 
Generally,  there  are  limits  on  the  manned 
bomber  which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
put  our  egg  In  more  than  one  basket. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  B-1  bomber  can 
no  longer  be  depended  upon  as  a  penetration 
weapon  after  1990.  We  know  that  the  B-62, 
old  as  It  is,  can  carry  us  that  far.  And  we 
know  that  we  cannot  get  the  first  squadron 
of  B-l's  flying  until  1987  at  the  earliest. 

The  bottom  line  then,  If  everything  pro- 
ceeds on  schedule  Is  a  $40  billion  program  to 
provide  penetration  for  the  3  years  between 
1987  and  1990.  After  that  the  state  of  Soviet 
defenses  will  make  it  impossible  for  either 
the  B-52  or  the  B-1  to  get  through. 

The  B-1  has  simply  become  too  expensive 
for  Its  primary  mission.  Surely  it  can  be  used 
after  1990  as  a  stand-off  cruise  missile  carrier 
but  paying  $400  million  a  copy  for  this  role 
Is  unthinkable.  The  $400  mUllon  cost  has 
been  disputed. 

But  special  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  confirm  this  cost. 

Finally  as  a  maneuver  with  the  Congress, 
the  Air  Force  has  been  citing  Inflated  costs 
to  keep  the  B-52's  going  until  the  1980's  in- 
ferring that  rather  than  paying  the  expense 
to  keep  the  B-62's  in  the  air,  you  could  use 
the  same  money  to  buy  the  new  B-1. 

Whether  you  go  for  the  B-1  or  go  for  the 
Stealth  or  go  for  both  or  go  for  neither,  every 
plan  shows  that  the  B-52  must  be  kept  cur- 
rent and  flying  until  1993.  And  so  those  costs 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

Then  when  they  are  phased  out  in  1993, 
the  question  is:  shall  they  be  replaced  total- 
ly by  the  Stealths  that  can  penetrate  or  by 
the  B-1  that  cannot  or  by  both — if  we  had 
the  money. 

The  B-1  is  a  superb  plane  and  I  wish  we 
had  200  B-l's  on  the  line  today.  Five  years 
ago,  I  implored  President  Carter  to  move 
forward  with  the  B-1.  Instead  we  wasted  5 
years  and  $5  billion  and  the  opportunity  to 
have  them  flying  over  the  kind  of  reasonable 
lifetime  that  such  a  huge  Investment  re- 
quires. 

Carter  made  his  decision,  the  factory  has 
closed  down,  and  the  cost  has  soared  from 
$100  million  apiece  to  $400  million.  There 
Is  a  time  for  every  weapon,  and  the  B-l's 
is  passing. 

On  November  5,  Secretary  of  Defense  Cas- 
par Weinberger  testified: 

"I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  B-1  as  a 
penetrator  after  1990." 

Earlier,  Secretary  Weinberger  had  empha- 
sized the  limits  of  the  B-1  after  1990  by 
stating: 

"If  you  do  the  B-1  only  you  spend  a  lot  of 
money — again  I  am  trying  to  guess  at  the 
extent  of  development  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, so  if  I  use  a  couple  of  years,  give  me 
leeway  1989,  1990,  probably  1988  to  1989 — 
you  lose  the  ability  to  penetrate  unless  some- 
one wants  to  direct  suicide  missions  and 
that  is  not  anything  I  tun  going  to  do." 

This  only  confirms  a  similar  statement  by 
Fred  C.  Ikle,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  October  27, 1981. 

Recently,  the  United  States  has  been  de- 
veloping a  Stealth  or  advanced  technology 
bomber.  This  plane  Is  designed  to  confuse 
the  enemy  radar  and  Are  control  system  so 
that  It  can  penetrate  successfully  and  reach 
targets  well  within  the  land  mass  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Some  would  argue  that  the  tech- 
nology is  unproved,  too  "chancey"  to  count 
on  and  will  not  be  ready  by  1990. 

However,  the  technology  has  been  proved 
and  as  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Policy  Perry  has  stated.  It  can  be  devel- 
oped by  1989. 

Wanting  both  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth, 

the  Air  Force  Is  dragging  Its  feet  on  the 

Stealth  to  make  It  seem  that  both  plctnes 

will  be  necessary. 

Accordingly,  the  administration  has  re- 
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quested  both  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth.  Given 
the  limited  usefulness  of  the  B-1,  given  our 
other  defense  needs,  and  given  the  general 
state  of  the  budget  and  the  economy,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  aftord  to  proceed  with 
both. 

It  would  be  far  more  cost  effective,  and  far 
better  for  the  overall  strength  of  the  military, 
if  we  speeded  up  the  Stealth  bomber  and 
tried  to  get  it  on  line  a  year  or  two  earlier 
than  presently  projected. 

To  understand  the  limits  on  manned 
bombers  generally — and  to  appreciate  why 
proceeding  with  two  new  systems  Is  outland- 
ish— we  need  to  remember  that  America's 
strategic  defense  consists  of  a  triad:  First, 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  or 
ICBM;  second,  the  Poseidon  or  Trident  sub- 
marine; and  third,  the  manned  bomber. 

These  provide  the  options  for  penetrating 
the  defenses  of  the  Soviet  Union  over  a  long 
distance.  If  the  military  need  ever  comes  to 
penetrate  all  the  way  to  Moscow,  the  best  way 
Is  with  a  ballistic  missile  launched  from 
either  land  or  sea. 

An  almost  equally  good  way  is  with  a  cruise 
missile,  whether  It  is  land  launched  from 
Europe,  submarine  launched  from  the  sea,  or 
launched  from  a  B-52  standing  off  outside 
the  borders  of  Russia.  The  most  Inefficient 
way  Is  by  manned  bomber,  given  Soviet  de- 
fenses and  the  vulnerability  of  the  weapon. 

So,  In  recent  years,  the  long-range  manned 
bomber  role  is  being  more  and  more  taken 
over  by  the  small,  dlfflcult-to-detect  cruise 
missile.  It  Is  relatively  cheap,  accurate,  and 
better  able  than  a  bomber  to  get  through  to 
Its  target. 

Some  of  our  armchair  experts  argue  for  the 
superiority  of  the  bomber  over  the  missile  by 
saying  that  once  the  missile  is  launched, 
there  is  no  calling  It  back.  My  answer  Is  that 
we  better  not  have  a  plane  with  a  nuclear 
bomb  wandering  around  Moscow  while  we  are 
still  wondering  if  we  have  given  the  right 
order. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  imagine  an  American 
Commander  in  Chief  ordering  a  manned 
bomber  to  attack  Moscow  unless  we  are 
already  Into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

When  that  point  In  warfare  has  been 
reached.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  we  would 
be  going  with  our  ICBM's,  intermediate  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  cruise  missiles. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  role  for  the 
manned  bomber  Is  finished.  But  it  is  to 
say  that  It  does  not  have  the  command- 
ing role  it  cnce  had.  It  Is  now  part  of  a 
larger  weapons  inventory  that  includes  fast- 
er and  more  accurate  systems. 

Some,  like  the  cruise  missile,  are  far 
cheaper.  We  can  and  should  retain  the  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  with  a 
manned  bomber.  We  have  that  capability 
with  the  B-52  which  has  served  us  long  and 
well  and  which  can  be  used  to  fly  those  3 
additional  years  beyond  1987. 

After  1987,  neither  the  B-52  nor  the  B-1 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defense. 
After  that,  only  the  Stealth  will  be  able 
to  get  through. 

So  is  It  not  the  wisest  policy  to  accelerate 
Stealth?  It  will  be  able  to  penetrate  from 
the  1990's  on,  and  It  can  be  delivered  as 
early  as  1989.  By  taking  this  course,  we  can 
save  the  $40  billion  and  expend  it  on  readi- 
ness and  m  all  those  other  areas  of  pre- 
paredness that  we  have  been  short  changing 
for  the  past  decade. 

I  know  this  disappoints  my  friends  in 
the  Air  Force.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  back  in  1964  canceled  the  B-70. 
and  in  1977  President  Carter  canceled  the 
B-1.  I  am  sure  by  now  that  if  someone  could 
give  a  guarantee  that  the  Stealth  would  be 
built  as  a  replacement  for  the  B-52,  the  Air 
Force  would  abandon  its  drive  for  the  B-1. 

They  have  been  worried  for  years  about 
a  replacement  for  the  B-52  and  now  they 
have  a  President,  finally,  vrtlling  to  go 
along— even  though  It  Is  economic  nonsense 


As  a  result  of  this  paranoia,  the  Air  Force 
has  requested  a  $400  million  conventional 
bomber  and  a  $300  million  Stealth  strategic 
bomber.  For  a  conventional  bomber,  we 
could  easily  and  far  more  economically  beef 
up  our  FB-lll's  at  $64  million  a  copy  rather 
than  $400  million  as  recommended  by  Gen. 
Richard  H.  Ellis,  former  Commander  In 
Chief  x>f  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  But  we 
cannot  afiord  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  Triad  with  the 
Stealth.  We  need  to  strengthen  our  overall 
readiness  in  defense.  The  task  is  to  allocate 
limited  resurces.  On  this  basis,  I  oppose 
the  B-1,  favor  expediting  the  Stealth,  and 
favor  immediately  allocating  this  $40  billion 
to  readiness. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  a  month  after 
this  body  went  through  a  bruising  fight 
on  the  AW  ACS  and  F-15  enhancement 
package,  a  package  which  the  adminis- 
tration argued  was  necessary  to  protect 
our  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
the  administration  slashed  a  critical  pro- 
gram designed  to  improve  our  capabili- 
ties to  rapidly  deploy  forces  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  to  Europe  and  to  defend 
our  vital  interests,  and  that  program  is 
the  Air  Force's  KC-lOA  advanced  tanker 
cargo  aircraft  procurement  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cut  in  this 
program  from  the  March  budget  level  of 
the  President,  from  the  Senate-author- 
ized and  House-authorized  level,  the  cut 
was  part  of  a  number  of  cuts  in  airlift 
and  in  sealift,  and  shockingly  enough — 
and  I  say  shockingly  advisedly,  because 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee which  has  reviewed  our  airlift 
and  sealift  needs  so  closely,  we  have  ac- 
tually made  over  $1  billion  in  cuts  from 
March  to  October  in  airlift  and  in  sea- 
lift while,  at  the  same  time,  talking  about 
how  critical  it  is  that  we  be  able  to  rap- 
idly deploy  our  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  to  Europe  to  defend  those  vital  in- 
terests. 

This  KC-lOA  program,  this  program 
which  originally  was  intended  to  pur- 
chase eight  of  these  refueling  tanker 
airplanes,  but  in  the  present  bill  are  only 
four,  is  a  way  of  restoring  and  achieving 
some  of  this  critical  airlift  that  is  so  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  rap- 
idly deploy  our  forces. 

We  have  short-changed  our  airlift  and 
our  sealift.  General  Davis,  the  head  of 
SAC,  testified  as  follows  in  front  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  October 
28.  He  said  that: 

Modernization  of  SAC's  tanker  force  is 
one  of  the  Air  Force's  highest  priorities.  As 
you  correctly  noted,  the  air  refueling  short- 
fall has  been  of  deep  concern  for  several 
years.  . .  . 

In  addition,  tanker  support  for  general 
purpose  airlift  and  fighter  requirements  will 
also  Increase  over  time.  DOD  planned  en- 
hancements to  U.S.  force  projection  ca- 
pabilities cannot  be  fully  attained  without 
commensurate  increases  In  aerial  refueling 
capabilities.  Of  particular  concern  Is  the  re- 
quirement to  responslvely  deploy  and  employ 
our  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  a 
formidable  mission  luider  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Air 
Force  will  continue  to  operate  through  this 
decade  with  a  shortfall  .  .  .  unless  aggressive 
steps  are  taken  to  modernize  the  tanker 
force. 

Let  me  underscore  one  of  those  sen- 
tences that  General  Davis  stated: 


DOD  planned  enhancements  to  UJS. 
fo.'ce  projection  capabUlties  cannot  be  fuUy 
attained  without  commensurate  Increases  In 
aerial  refueling  capabUitles. 

That  means  quite  literally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  cannot  get  there  from  here. 
Our  tactical  fighter  aircraft  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  ferry  nonstop  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  Europe,  and  critical 
delays  could  occur  in  our  efforts  to  rein- 
force those  areas. 

We  need  aggressive  steps  to  modern- 
ize the  tanker  force.  Instead  we  took  a 
critical  step  backward  between  March 
and  October  when  we  cut  over  $1  billion 
in  airlift  and  sealift  from  the  first  budget 
and  from  the  first  bill  on  which  we  had 
a  chance  to  vote  here  in  the  Senate  with 
the  authorization  bill  for  the  DOD. 

General  Davis  said : 

The  KC-IO  is  being  procured  specifically 
to  support  general  purpose  users.  TTiis 
unique  cargo-tanker  aircraft  provides  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  increase  both 
airlift  and  aerial  refueling  while  incurring 
minimal  RDT&E  risk  and  expense. 

This  is  an  ongoing  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  is  not  a  risky  program.  This 
is  an  ongoing  program  which  has  fallen 
desperately  short  of  what  everybody 
concedes  is  needed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  originally  were 
going  to  buy  eight  in  March,  and  whereas 
this  Senate,  and  the  House  in  their  au- 
thorization bills  before  the  conference 
took  place  said  eight,  we  had  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  administration  that 
it  be  zero,  that  we  buy  zero,  that  is  what 
they  said  in  October.  The  armed  services 
authorization  bill,  the  bill  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses  referred  to  this  body,  and  to  the 
other  body  in  conference  restored  four 
of  those  eight.  This  amendment  will  re- 
store the  other  four. 

We  would  add  back  sufficient  funding 
to  restore  in  fiscal  year  1982  these  four 
tankers  that  were  so  inadvisedly  cut  in 
that  authorization  conference  that  we 
previously  voted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  and 
the  Senate  and  House  themselves  have 
been  on  record  as  supporting  this  full 
tanker  program.  For  instance,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  wrote  the 
following  in  the  report  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  House.  They  said: 

The  budget  request  contained  $437  million 
for  the  procurement  of  eight  KC-lOA  aircraft 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

They  pointed  out  the  KC-lOA  is  a 
modified  DC-10  aircraft  capable  of  pro- 
viding air  refueling  capability  for  air- 
lift support.  They  said: 

The  air  refueling  capability  of  the  KC-10 
will  permit  deployment  and  reinforcement 
of  U.S.  military  forces  without  reliance  on 
uncertain  intermediate  foreign  basing  rights. 
Tactical  fighter  forces  and  their  support 
equipment  may  be  deployed  simultaneously. 
In  addition,  the  KC-10  aircraft  will  signifi- 
cantly expand  U.S.  strategic  airlift  capacity, 
especially  with  respect  to  long-range  move- 
ment of  oversize  cargo. 

Mr.  President,  the  JCS,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  in  their  1982  posture  statement 
vTote: 

The  KC-10  provides  increased  fuel  offload 
capability  over  a  greater  operating  range, 
thereby  reducing  dependence  on  staging 
bases  in  other  coimtrles.  It  also  carries  cargo 
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to  facilitate  more  rapid  worldwide  deploy- 
ment of  general  purpose  and  airlift  forces. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  cor- 
rect to  add  eight  KC-lO's  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  DOD  budget  in  March. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  were  right 
when  we  authorized  the  eight.  It  was 
wrong  for  the  administration  to  reduce 
that  eight  to  zero  in  its  October  budget. 
It  was  wrong  for  the  conference  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  simply  to  reduce  four. 

We  could  not  correct  that  in  any  prac- 
tical way  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  because  it  was  not 
amendable.  We  can  correct  that  today. 
We  can  restore  the  additional  four  KC- 
10  tankers  which  were  originally  sup- 
ported both  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  March  and  again  by  the  Senate 
and  House  in  their  original  actions  on 
the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor.  I  see  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  is  here.  I  know  he 
did  have  a  few  words  on  it,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  manager  of  the  bill 
wants  at  this  point  to  speak  or  to  allow 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  speak. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment  and  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  sponsoring 
the  amendment. 

One  of  the  most  critical  deficiencies  is 
aerial  refueling  capability  to  support 
strategic  and  conventional  missions,  and 
that  would  be  enhanced  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

We  must  look  at  the  overall  tanker 
requirements,  and  we  must  look  at  the 
KC-135's  and  the  KC-lO's,  and  that  is 
what  the  amendment  focuses  on. 

Gen.  Bennie  Davis,  the  new  com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
testified  that  modernization  of  SAC's 
tanker  force  is  one  of  the  Air  Force's 
highest  priorities. 

Currently  the  KC-135  tankers  are  in- 
tegral to  the  SIOP  and  a  very  significant 
percentage  of  the  bomber  force  is  lim- 
ited in  its  effectiveness  due  to  inadequate 
air  refueling  availability.  The  KC-135 
enhancement  program  is  necessary  to 
provide  additional  capability. 

The  KC-10  is  being  procured  specifi- 
cally to  support  general  purpose  users.  It 
is  unique  cargo-tanker  which  increases 
both  airlift  and  aerial  refueling  with 
minimal  R.  k  D. 

It  is  essential  to  the  rapid  deployment 
force;  it  is  essential  to  many  of  our  other 
contingency  missions. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  be  adopted.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  accept  it,  but  I  will 
certainly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  amendment  presented 
because  I  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  beginning  now  of 
the  battle  on  the  B-1.  The  letter  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  placed 
in  the  Record,  comes  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. It  adds  some  $2.27  billion  to  the 
budget  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee adopted.  The  strategy  by  my  good 
friends,  is  to  delete  the  funding  in  the 
UIl  for  the  B-1  bomber,  while  attempt- 


ing to  make  the  case  that  these  items  are 
needed  more  than  is  the  B-1. 

The  KC-10  is  not  needed  to  fuel  in 
flight  the  B-52's.  The  KC-135's  do  that. 
The  KC-10  is  related  to  the  generation 
of  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  ATB. 

The  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead 
with  both  the  B-1  and  the  devel(«)ment 
of  new  technologies.  In  doing  so,  It  was 
necessary  to  reduce  some  of  the  items 
that  will  be  needed  later.  The  Senator 
is  correct;  and  our  committee  has  ob- 
served the  authorization  bill.  We  have 
funded  the  full  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation bill,  which  was  signed  into  law 
today  by  the  President.  The  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  provides  for  four  KC-lO's. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  in  addition 
to  the  President's  September  mark  with 
respect  to  the  budget  request. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that  the 
committee  has  been  criticized  for  hav- 
ing such  a  large  budget;  yet  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  amendments  designed 
to  add  over  $2  billion  to  the  bill.  The 
impact  here  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
great  support  for  financing  our  efforts 
to  modernize  our  defense  forces,  but  as 
long  as  we  keep  the  numbers  in,  it  makes 
no  difference  for  what  the  money  is 
spent. 

Our  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  trying  to  allocate  the  funds  we  feel 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the 
strategic  priorities  of  our  defense  forces. 
I  must  say  parenthetically  here  that  I 
am  a  little  bit  disturbed  that  there  is  al- 
ways some  group  in  every  one  of  the 
services  that  is  willing  to  gather  around 
any  Senator  who  wants  to  add  more 
money  to  their  particular  service.  The 
time  will  come  when  we  will  find  some 
way  to  have  the  services  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  deeds 
rather  than  merely  in  words.  These 
amendments  are  wrong,  and  I  intend  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  each  one  of  them 
as  they  are  offered. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  recognize  them 
for  what  they  are.  They  are  good  tactics. 
I  hold  no  malice  for  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  strategic  tactics  I  have 
seen  on  the  floor  in  a  long  time. 

He  is  going  to  put  me  in  the  position 
of  voting  against  the  KC-lO's,  and  I  do 
favor,  ultimately,  the  construction  of  all 
eight  KC-lO's.  There  are  other  items  in 
this  list.  Just  so  the  Senate  will  know 
what  we  are  going  to  face,  there  is  going 
to  be  an  amendment,  I  assume,  to  restore 
the  money  for  the  Navy  steaming  hour 
program,  $73  million.  I  will  discuss  these 
as  they  come  up. 

I  anticipate  amendments  to  restore  the 
reductions  of  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
active  end  strengths;  to  accelerate  the 
advance  technology  bomber;  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  a  classified  pro- 
gram, although  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  not  offered  on  the  floor.  There  is  no 
way  this  Senator  can  control  the  in- 
formation. 

We  have  everything  from  an  additional 
attack  submarine  at  $518  million  to  the 
pending  amendment  which  proposes  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  four  KC-10 
attack  aircraft. 

This  amendment  adds  $220  million,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  been  criticized,  as  I 
said,    for   going   over   the   President's 


budget,  and  we  are  over  the  budget.  We 
are  over  the  budget  in  some  areas  that 
are  critical  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
of  this  body  and  its  negotiations  with  the 
other  body  over  what  the  final  version  of 
this  bill  will  be.  We  are  over  the  budget 
because  of  two  major  items:  One  is  the 
$4.8  billion  associated  with  the  pay  raise, 
and  the  other  is  the  necessary  $1.6  bil- 
lion to  fund  a  level  of  inflation  with  re- 
gard to  the  prociurement  item.  This  fund- 
ing level  is  more  realistic  and  compares 
more  accurately  to  our  actual  experience. 
Mr.  President,  the  difficulty  that  I  have 
with  this  amendment  is  again,  the  level 
of  funding.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand the  problem  that  we  would  have  in 
getting  this  bill  through  conference.  Cur- 
rently we  have  a  bill  which  is  conference- 
able.  There  is  enough  difference  in  this 
bill  as  compared  to  the  House  version 
for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
want  to  come  to  an  agreement,  to  get  a 
bill  before  the  Christmas  recess.  Actually, 
it  is  in  everyone's  best  interest  to  get  a 
bill.  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  because  they  will 
know  what  they  can  spend.  They  will  not 
be  forced  to  sit  there  and  see  themselves 
affected  by  the  tactics  of  having  to  absorb 
something  like  the  pay  increase  or  other 
items,  while  living  under  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Because  the  B-1  and  MX  are  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  the  impact  of 
that  bill  is  such  that  if  we  do  not  get  a 
final  version  of  the  bill  the  major 
weapons  systems  will  be  funded.  But  the 
minor  weapons  systems  are  where  we 
have  the  major  disagreement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  where  the  current  jobs  are. 
That  is  where  people  are  working  now, 
in  the  smaller  procurement  items.  We 
really  do  not  have  the  massive  procure- 
ment going  on  yet  in  terms  of  B-1  and 
MX.  So  if  you  are  interested  in  the  em- 
ployment picture  of  this  country,  you 
want  to  build.  If  you  are  interested  in 
getting  the  best  possible  defense  for  the 
least  amount  of  money,  you  want  to  build 
this  year. 

We  want  to  build.  The  amendment  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  the  amendments  that,  if 
it  is  adopted,  will  lessen  the  necessity  for 
a  conference. 

We  have  conferenceable  items  that 
exist  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
repeated  throughout  this  bill.  Many  of 
the  items  listed  en  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  sent  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  South  Carolina  and  Michigan,  as 
I  said,  are  substitutes  for  our  items.  The 
Senators  have  chosen  the  areas  where  we 
have  actually  reduced  the  House  bill  or 
changed  the  House  bill  so  that  we  know 
there  is  a  reason  to  get  together  and 
reach  a  final  version  of  the  bill. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
realize  that  this  is  not  an  item  that  is  of 
immediate  priority.  It  is  a  high  priority 
item,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  the  outlay  of  money  in  this  fiscal 
year  for  that  item  is  of  low  priority.  We 
believe  that  the  $220  million  that  we  are 
already  over  the  budget  to  acquire  four 
KC-lO's  is  enough  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  table  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  make  that  motion  when 
we  reconvene  at  2  o'clock.  As  I  under- 
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stand  it,  there  is  still  time  for  debate  here 
and  I  do  not  want  to  make  that  motion 
now  to  cut  off  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  an  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
on  the  defense  appropriations  bill  imme- 
diately after  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  that  is  presently  pending, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  is  just  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  wants  the  privilege  of  being 
recognized  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Levin  amendment.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection, if  that  is  what  he  seeks. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  been  granted.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Does  the  Senator  still  lodge  an 
objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes;  I  do  object.  I  under- 
stand we  had  a  prior  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  there  would  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  my  amendment  at  2  o'clock,  so  I 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
being  granted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  get 
the  record.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  majority  leader  made  the  request 
that  the  rollcall  vote  take  place  at  2 
o'clock.  I  have  not  made  a  motion  to 
table  yet.  I  intend  to  make  a  motion  to 
table  unless  foreclosed.  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  get  the  record  and  read  it,  to  see  if 
a  vote  is  ordered  to  take  place  at  2 
o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Offi- 
cial Reporter  will  be  asked  to  read  back 
the  record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
for  looking  up  the  record  be  suspended 
for  the  time  being.  I  want  to  use  about  5 
minutes,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  these  KC-10 
tanker  planes  by  their  nature.  The  au- 
thorization bill  has  four  of  them  in  it. 
But,  Mr.  President,  an  overall  judgment 
has  been  made  here  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  items,  and  the  request 
itself  has  been  moved  back  and  forth 
and  changed  twice  this  year.  I  respect- 
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fully  submit  that  to  get  four  now  in  view 
of  the  large,  increased  amoimts  that  are 
admitted  to  be  necessary  in  a  year  when 
we  are  trying  to  make  reductions  over- 
all, that  that  is  enough. 

Let  me  say  this  about  the  offered 
amendment.  The  Senator  is  a  member  of 
our  committee  and  we  do  not  have  a  more 
valuable  member.  He  has  a  fine  capacity. 
He  is  a  hard  worker.  He  is  determined 
but  open  to  reason  always.  He  is  making 
himself  felt.  I  am  proud  of  his  record.  I 
do  not  want  to  flatter  him.  However,  I 
had  something  to  do  with  him  having  a 
chance,  as  the  newest  member  of  that 
conunittee,  to  dig  in,  and  to  ask  him  to 
take  work.  He  would  take  the  tough  ones, 
the  hard  ones,  and  would  do  a  good  job. 
But  I  cannot  support  him  in  this  position. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  generally  observe 
that  this  bUl  is  the  largest  we  have  ever 
had.  This  does  not  qualify  me  to  know 
what  is  best,  but  for  at  least  15  years, 
every  year,  I  have  been  in  the  debate 
about  this  appropriations  bill.  For  a  good 
number  of  those  years,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  handle  the  bill  on  the  floor,  back 
in  the  Johnson  administration  during 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  then  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
the  effort  to  withdraw  troops  from 
NATO,  from  Europe,  to  put  conditions 
on  appropriations  bills  which  would 
weaken  NATO,  all  of  those  things. 

That  is  an  experience.  Through  all 
these  iimovations,  though,  we  have  never 
gone  in  in  a  big  way  for  the  cargo  plane, 
I  mean  on  a  broad  scale.  This  item  has 
been  knocking  on  the  door  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  au- 
thorization for  the  last  few  years  along 
with  the  MX,  the  B-1,  and  other  modem 
weapons.  It  has  run  second  best.  It  has 
not  gotten  authorized  in  a  big  way  by 
our  committees. 

There  is  reason  for  it,  the  plausibilities 
are  there,  but  you  just  cannot  do  every- 
thing. When  the  chips  are  down,  the 
choices  that  have  to  be  made  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  new  cargo  plane.  There  is  rea- 
son for  that. 

So,  as  these  extra  planes  in  this 
amendment  go  along  with  the  cargo 
concept  on  a  larger  scale,  I  think  that 
is  highly  relevant.  This  is  something 
that  we  can  leave  off  and  we  ought  to 
leave  it  off  the  bill,  this  time;  and  when 
there  is  an  advancement  in  the  cargo 
plane  generally,  these  tankers  will  really 
have  their  part  to  play.  Right  now,  they 
are  not  in  the  center  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced stage  but  they  are  having  to 
wait  their  time.  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  for  those  reasons,  Mr. 
President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
msike  a  couple  of  points  clear.  First, 
this  amendment  is  totally  delinked  from 
a  subsequent  amendment  relative  to  the 
B-1.  There  is  so  much  evidence  support- 
ing this  amendment  and  other  amend- 
ments that  they  were  delinked  frwn  the 
B-1  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
B-1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  support- 
ers of  the  B-1  program  assured  me  they 
would  be  voting  for  this  amendment  and 
other  amendments. 


Second,  the  list  of  items  that  are  part 
of  the  letter  referred  to  by  Senator 
HoLLiNGs  and  myself?  are  examples  of 
possible  amendments.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute necessarily  all  the  possible 
amendments,  nor  is  there  any  assurance 
that  all  of  these  itemized  items  will  be 
made  part  of  separate  amendments.  It 
was  my  statement,  which  is  accurate, 
that  many  of  these  on  the  list  relative 
to  readiness  and  Stealth  improvements, 
fleet  modernization  and  the  restoring 
of  the  size  of  the  Army,  I  do  expect  will 
bo  made  part  of  individual  amendments. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  B-1 
program. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  name  of 
Mr.  DeConcini  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment.) 

KXCKSS  ■UHm,  2  P.M.  TODAT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  recess  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:14  pjn.,  recessed  until  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mattikolt). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  a  vote  to  occur  at  2  pjn.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  there 
is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEai.  The  yea.« 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwateh)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Or^on 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  atmoimced — ^yeas  38, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


IRoUcaU  Vote  No. 

430Leg.l 

YEAS— 38 

Baucua 

Bagleton 

Hatsunags 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Melcber 

Bld«a 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Boien 

Hart 

MltdiaU 

Bradley 

Hellln 

UoynUian 

Bumpert 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

B;rd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randdpb 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Cran«t<m 

Sarbanet 

Deoooclnl 

Kennedy 

Saaser 

Dixon 

Leahy 

WUllama 

Dodd 

Levin 
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NAYS— 55 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Pell 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Percy 

Aimstions 

Gnassley 

Preasler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

BOKbWltB 

Hawklni 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helm* 

Schmitt 

Cbafes 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cocliran 

Jepaen 

Specter 

Oohen 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Oanforth 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Demton 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

Docaenld 

McClure 

Wallop 

Durcnberger 

Murkowdcl 

Warner 

Bast 

NicJcles 

welcker 

a«rn 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Ooldwftter 

UathlM 

ZorlxMky 

Hatfield 

Stesnla 

L<mg 

Taongas 

So  Mr.  Levin's  amendment  'No.  638) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  Mr. 
Bradley  is  to  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to 
call  up  an  amendment  at  this  time.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Bradley 
and  I  have  alerted  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  without  prejudice  to 
the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr. 
Bradley  to  call  up  his  amendment  fol- 
lowing my  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not 
object  because  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  discussed  this  question 
with  us,  I  will  object  to  putting  aside  the 
Bradley  amendment  any  longer.  He 
asked  for  priority  and  his  amendment 
will  be  the  next  amendment. 

I  shall  also  object  to  any  attempt  to 
set  aside  an  amendment  once  It  is 
brought  up  imtil  we  can  get  it  to  a  vote. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  to  find  some  way  to  tiandle  this  bill. 
I  hear  now  that  we  have  a  lot  of  votes, 
we  are  going  to  be  here  a  long  time  today. 
So,  with  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  I  do  not  object,  but 
I  will  object  to  any  subsequent  attempt 
to  put  aside  the  Bradley  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    723 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
hit  C.  Btu)  ,  for  himself,  Mr.  Nonn,  and  Mr. 
IiEviN,  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
num.ber«d  723. 

On  page  28,  line  18,  strike  "(9.076,906,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,326,960,000." 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  . 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  how  much 
time  does  he  have  on  this  amendment? 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  will 
be  set  aside  at  3  o'clock.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  an  undue  amount  of  time,  but  my 
remarks  relate  to  the  B-52  and  the  cost- 
ing of  that,  the  B-1,  and  also  the  Stealth. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  time  limit  on  this  amendment. 
I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
take  whatever  time  he  desires.  I  think 
it  will  be  helpful  for  the  Senate  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jor strategic  issues  facing  us  were  not 
debated  thoroughly  during  the  military 
authorization  process  because  the  admin- 
istration did  not  submit  its  strategic 
program  imtil  the  authorization  bill  was 
already  in  conference.  At  a  later 
point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order.  Those  de- 
siring to  speak,  please  go  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  point  in  the 
debate  on  this  appropriation  bill,  I  intend 
to  have  a  more  thorough  statement  on 
the  President's  overall  strategic  package 
because  of  the  long-term  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences  of  that  package  for  our 
national  security.  At  this  point,  however, 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  pending  to  add  money  to 
a  very  important  program  called  the 
Stealth  program,  I  want  to  focus  on  just 
one  problem  area.  That  is  the  issue  of  af- 
fordability,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  strategic  bomber  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  Na- 
tion must  allocate  sufficient  resources  to 
our  overall  security  to  assure  our  free- 
dom and  to  provide  every  Incentive  for 
peace.  It  is  naive,  however,  to  assume 
that  the  defense  budget  is  openended.  If 
we  allocate  so  much  of  our  defense 
budget  to  strategic  programs  that  we  al- 
low our  conventional  posture  to  suffer,  we 
will  inadvertently  decrease  our  options 
in  protecting  our  vital  interests  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  seen  much  focus  on  the  $180 
billion  price  tag  for  the  President's  stra- 
tegic program. 

Few  people  in  the  news  media  and  few 
people  in  Congress  at  this  point  seem  to 
realize  that  this  $180  billion  figure  is  only 
the  6-year  cost  measured  in  constant 
1982  dollars.  The  $180  billion  figure  does 
not  include  inflation.  Neither  does  it  in- 
clude most  of  the  cost  of  the  Stealth 
bomber,  the  procurement  of  the  Trident 
n(D-5)  missile,  or  the  permanent  bas- 
ing mode  for  the  MX.  Those  are  not  ex- 
actly what  you  call  small  ticket  items. 
Given  this  budget  situation,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Army  and  Navy  as  well  as 
the  Marine  Corps  and  some  in  the  Air 
Force  are  concerned  about  the  allocation 
of  resources  for  conventional  programs, 
when  this  overall  strategic  package 
comes  to  fruition. 


There  are  two  critical  questions  on  the 
B-1.  The  reason  why  I  bring  this  up  at 
this  time  is  that  I  have  to  make  a  ra- 
tional, informed  judgment  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  which  is,  to  accelerate  the 
Stealth.  I  think  we  need  to  discuss  the 
B-1  in  that  capacity,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  make  this  argument  at  this 
time. 

There  are  two  critical  questions  on  the 
B-1. 

No.  1,  will  the  B-1  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses  for  a  period  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  justify  its  expense  as  a  pene- 
trating bomber?  For  this  answer,  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  a  matter  of  pickins  your 
expert. 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, testified: 

I  am  confident  that  the  low  radar  cross 
section  of  the  B-IB  (which  is  leas  than  one- 
one  hundredth  that  of  the  B-S2)  and  Its 
state  of  the  art  electronics  will  aUow  It  to 
penetrate  to  needed  targets  weU  Into  the 
1990s. 

Dr.  William  Perry,  who  held  the  same 
job  in  the  Carter  administration,  testi- 
fied: 

I  have  no  Idea  how  anyone  could  make  that 
kind  of  projection  if  the  penetration  de- 
pended on  ECM  (electronic  countermeas- 
ures).  ...  I  can't  think  of  any  field  in 
which  there  is  more  dynamics  and  In  which 
there  Is  see-saw  back  and  forth  between 
measures,  countermeasurea  and  countnr- 
countermeasures. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  resolve  that 
decision  in  this  debate.  Experts  who  hold 
sincere  views  have  profoundly  different 
views  on  this  subject. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  former  head 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  GenersJ 
Ellis,  has  a  fundamentally  different  view 
on  this  subject  from  that  of  his  succes- 
sor, Gen.  Benny  Davis. 

The  question  of  penetration  of  the 
B-1,  again,  is  a  matter  of  choosing  your 
expert,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do 
not  have  the  answer  to  it,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  anyone  can  have  the  answer 
here  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. 

The  second  question  on  the  B-1  Is  a 
question  of  economics,  as  I  see  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  B-1,  over  a  period  of  time,  may  well 
exceed  the  military  effect  of  the  B-1 
on  the  balance  of  power.  The  questlm 
is,  can  we  afford  to  spend  $400  million 
per  unit  for  a  plane  that  even  in  the  best 
penetrating  case — in  other  words,  if  you 
take  the  best  case  for  penetration — will 
be  limited  to  being  a  conventional  bomb- 
er or  a  cruise  missile  carrier  for  most 
of  its  useful  life?  Not  for  all  its  useful 
life,  but  for  most  of  its  useful  life.  That 
is  t^e  economic  question. 

Based  on  the  Air  Force's  extensive  re- 
search and  development  of  the  B-1,  and 
Rockwell  International's  excellent  rep- 
putation,  I  have  confidence  that  the 
B-1  will  be  a  sound  airplane.  The  Issue 
is,  how  much  should  we  spend  for  this 
plane  as  compared  to  extending  the 
B-52's  and  accelerating  the  Stealth 
bomber  program,  which  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  pro- 
poses we  do  here. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  a  re- 
cent DOD  cost  analysis  as  provided  to 
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Congress  by  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer  during 
critical  decisions  |py  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  have  heard 
members  of  the  Appropriati(His  Com- 
mittee say  that  this  was  the  main  part 
of  their  decisionmaking  progress — that 
is,  a  comparison  of  cost  for  the  B-1  and 
the  ATB  or  Stealth  bomber,  compared 
to  the  B-52  extension  with  the  Stealth 
bomber  added  on. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  these 
two  estimates  are  $93  billion  for  the 
current  B-52  force  extended  and  $114 
billion  for  the  B-IB  Stealth  program. 
These  figures  are  about  the  same  as 
estimates  previously  provided  by  the  Air 
Force  and  contained  in  the  Air  Force 
Secretary's  recommendations  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  which  has  now  officially 
been  provided  to  the  committee.  The 
point  is  obvious.  For  $21  billion  more,  if 
these  figures  are  accurate,  a  new  two- 
bomber  program  is  indeed  an  attractive 
bargain  and  an  attractive  option. 

These  figures,  however,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  detailed  scrutiny,  since  there 
is  considerable  disagreement  over  what 
is  actually  required  in  modification  costs 
for  the  current  B-52's. 

In  July  of  1981— and  at  that  time  I  did 
know  about  these  figures;  I  had  no  idea 
about  the  figures — I  asked  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis,  then  SAC  Commander,  to  provide 
an  analysis  of  what  modifications  of  the 
B-52's  would  be  necessary  if  this  Nation 
opted  to  produce  only  the  Stealth  and 
to  extend  the  B-52  force  as  needed. 
SAC'S  analysis  was  provided  in  writing 
and  did  not  include  a  significant  num- 
ber of  the  B-52  modifications  and  costs 
which  Dr.  DeLauer  now  includes  in  his 
list.  I  will  give  a  few  examples. 

For  example.  Dr.  DeLauer  included 
$6.3  billion  for  retngining  the  B-52  G's 
and  H]s.  General  Ellis  did  not.  Is  this 
$6.3  billion  modification  necessary  or 
not?  There  is  no  testimony  supporting 
this  requirement  for  the  B-52  extension. 

Dr.  DeLauer  includes  a  $4.3  billion  re- 
quirement for  modifications  for  the 
B-52D's.  General  Ellis  did  not.  What  is 
the  justification  for  spending  $4.3  billion 
on  the  B-52's  which,  I  think  everyone 
agrees  will  be  useless  as  a  penetrator  in 
the  mid-80s  and  which  will  not  be  modi- 
fied to  carry  cruise  missiles?  These  planes 
were  supposed  to  be  phased  out  in  1986, 
even  before  the  B-1  was  revived.  So  we 
are  talking  about  a  $4.3  billion  require- 
ment for  modification  included  in  the 
DeLauer  list  for  the  B-52D  models  which 
are  going  out  in  1986.  There  is  no  testi- 
mony to  support  this  level  of  modifica- 
tion. 

Dr.  DeLauer  includes  $5.7  biUion  in 
operating  and  support  costs  for  the 
B-52's  beyond  1986.  General  Ellis  does 
not.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  cost  esti- 
mate? There  is  no  testimony  I  know  of 
supporting  this  position. 

Dr.  DeLauer  includes  $4.9  billion  for 
electromagnetic  pulse  hardening  work. 
General  Ellis  did  not.  General  Ellis 
agreed  with  the  January  1982  budget  jus- 
tification data  as  submitted  by  the  Air 
Force  in  which  the  total  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram was  stated  to  be  $465  million.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  the  only  actual 
nuclear  trestle  test  and  supported  by  the 
nqclear  labs.  Where  is  the  testimony  to 
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support  a  tenfold  increase  in  this  pro- 
gram from  January  81  to  November  81? 
$465  million  is  a  long  way  from  $4.9  bil- 
lion. Even  in  the  history  of  cost  over- 
runs, I  do  not  know  of  any  1.000  percent 
program  increase  that  has  occurred  ii> 
this  timespan. 

The  total  in  question  in  the  DeLauer 
submission,  as  I  will  call  it,  at  this  point 
adds  up  to  over  $21  billion. 

To  summarize,  that  $21  billion  would 
include  $6.3  billion  for  re-engining  the 
B-52G's  and  H's;  $4.3  billion  for  modifi- 
cations of  the  B-52's;  $5.7  billion  in  oper- 
ating cost  for  the  B-52  after  1986;  and 
$4.9  billion  for  electrcxnagnetic  pulse 
hardening  work. 

Both  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
the  Air  Force  conducted  a  considerable 
amount  of  detailed  analysis  as  to  what 
was  needed  to  extend  the  B-52  force  af- 
ter former  President  Carter  canceled  the 
B-1  in  1977. 1  think  everyone  should  keep 
in  mind  that  this  work  was  done  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  after  the  B-1  was  can- 
celed, when  there  was  no  B-1  or  Stealth 
on  the  horizon  and  the  B-52's  actually 
were  being  extended.  Even  when  the 
Stealth  was  the  only  follow-on  bomber 
option,  these  modifications  to  the  B-52's 
were  not  included.  None  of  Dr.  DeLauer's 
questionable  $21  billion  add  ons  appeared 
imtil  the  promotional  program  began  for 
the  B-1. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  a  letter  I 
just  received — and  other  colleagues  re- 
ceived it — from  Senator  Garn,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  in  this 
area,  smd  other  Senators  supporting  the 
two-bomber  approach  that  they  state — 

The  B-62  and  Is  not  sufficiently  hardened 
to  withstand  nuclear  blast  effects  and  it  can- 
not be  modified  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  these  Senators  would  be 
interested  in  learning  that  in  the  pro- 
jection that  Dr.  DeLauer  submitted  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  showing 
the  comparison  of  B-52  extended  versus 
B-1  and  Stealth  combined,  I  think  they 
would  be  interested  in  recognizing  that 
Dr.  DeLauer  included  in  that  list  $4.9 
billion  in  his  current  fourth  projection 
for  the  hardening  of  the  B-52,  even 
though  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
signers  of  that  letter  that  that  program 
does  not  make  sense,  but  that  is  a  part 
of  the  comparison  of  cost  that  is  offi- 
cially before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  that  they  made  a  great  deal 
of  their  decision  on. 

The  letter  from  our  colleagues  also 
cites  this  very  analysis  by  Dr.  DeLauer 
on  extending  the  B-52's  as  a  major  rea- 
son to  support  the  B-1  and  Stealth  pack- 
age. In  other  words,  the  letter,  first  of 
all,  says  you  should  not  harden  and  can- 
not harden  the  B-52's  and  then  it  goes 
further  to  include  the  B-52  hardening 
by  implication  when  it  includes  the  De- 
Lauer letter  that  has  that  $4.9  billion 
electromagnetic  pulse  hardening  work. 

So  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
paclcage  of  costs  for  extending  the  B-52, 
at  least  it  is  clear  to  me.  wsis  engineered 
to  convince  the  Senate  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  procure  and  operate  two  new  bombers 
than  produce  only  the  so-called  Stealth 
or  ATB  and  maintain  the  B-52  as  needed. 

Where  are  the  facts — I  ask  again 
where  are  the  facts  and  where  is  the 
testimony     supporting    Dr.     DeLauer's 


analysis?  How  did  it  change  so  much 
from  the  SAC  analysis  that  was  sub- 
mitted back  in  early  summer?  These 
are  very,  very  large  differences. 

If  this  $21  billion  in  questionable  costs 
for  the  B-52's  is  removed,  then  the  total 
differential  between  extending  the  cur- 
rent force  and  procuring  the  planned 
two-bomber  program  is  significantly 
larger  than  the  figures  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  The  dif- 
fer«ice,  if  these  $21  billion  in  costs  are 
eliminated,  the  difference  is  $43  billion 
and  the  $21  billion  unsupported  add-on 
costs  is  coincidentally,  I  am  sure,  about 
the  same  as  the  constant  dollar  estimates 
for  the  procurement  of  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  until  I  receive  further 
evidence,  and  perhaps  there  is  further 
evidence  oa  this,  but  untO  I  do  I  would 
aL  this  stage  conclude  that  this  analysis 
by  Dr.  DeLauer  and  the  Air  Force  is 
clearly  designed  to  make  the  B-1  option 
look  like  a  bargain.  In  my  mind,  how- 
ever, it  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers. 

The  issue  of  affordability  also  applies 
to  the  number  of  B-l's  being  procured. 
A  great  deal  has  been  focused  on  the 
total  costs  of  the  B-1 — from  the  $20.5 
billion  that  Secretary  Weinberger  sup- 
ports to  the  $25.2  billion  GAO  estimates. 
If  DOD  makes  good  on  its  promise  to 
hold  the  costs  to  $20.5  billion,  will  they 
also  make  good  on  their  promise  to  pro- 
cure 100  B-l's  for  that  amount?  If  the 
costs  increase  as  much  as  commonsense 
and  history  indicate,  will  then  the  sac- 
rifice occur  with  reduction  in  numbers 
of  the  B-l's?  What  number  of  i^anes. 
then,  is  affordable  as  the  unit  costs  in- 
crease and  the  numbers  decrease?  What 
number  makes  sense  in  terms  of  force 
size? 

What  number  of  planes  will  be  cut  out 
of  the  overall  program? 

These  are  questions  that  I  think  prob- 
ably cannot  be  answered  now  but  cer- 
tainly are  important  ones  in  considering 
both  this  amendment  and  the  overall 
bomber  program. 

The  final  issue  on  what  I  call  afford- 
ability or  economic  analysis  relating  to 
the  strategic  bomber  relates  not  to  our 
budget  in  this  country  but  rather  to  the 
budget  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  and 
assess  precisely,  the  Soviets  have  already 
expended  a  significant  amount  of  re- 
sources to  counter  and  defend  against 
low-altitude  penetrators  such  as  the 
B-52,  the  air-launched  cruise  missile, 
and  B-1.  Experts  estimate  these  costs  in 
excess  of  $100  billion.  Determining  the 
gap  between  expenditures  to  coimter  the 
B-1  and  additional  expenditures  to 
counter  the  Stealth  is  very,  very  difficult 
to  make. 

And  certainly  my  remarks  should  be 
understood  with  that  background. 

Testimony  indicates  that  our  own  tech- 
nical wizards  have  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
jecting a  defense  against  the  Stealth. 
This  means  the  Soviets  will  probably 
have  an  even  greater  problem.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  from  the  Soviet's  his- 
torical emphasis  on  strategic  defense  that 
they  will  expend  significant  sums  over  a 
long  period  to  deal  with  Stealth  and  if 
and  when  we  develop  it  and  they  will 
have  to  largely  redo  their  current  $100 
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biUion  defense  system  if  and  when  we 
develop  the  Stealth. 

The  critical  economic  question  then 
must  be  asked.  Would  Stealth  cause  the 
Soviets  to  divert  and  expend  resources  for 
defenses  at  far  greater  levels  than  cur- 
rently planned? 

My  answer  to  that  without  any  equivo- 
cation is.  yes,  it  would. 

Although  no  defense  experts  are  will- 
ing to  speculate  on  the  record  as  to  the 
costs  for  Soviet  defense  of  the  B-1  versus 
Stealth,  off-the-record,  reliable  defense 
sources — and  I  hate  to  use  that  term  but 

I  must  in  this  case 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator.  But  I  have  sat  here 
listening  to  things  I  have  read  only  in 
classified  documents  and  I  am  concerned 
that  this  may  not  be  unclassified. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  incorrect. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  is  classified. 
Every  bit  of  this  has  been  in  unclassified 
sources. 

The  Senator  is  in  a  position,  and  I  did 
not  intend  to  bring  this  up  at  this  time. 
of  having  done  damage  to  some  of  the 
classified  programs  in  this  budget  and 
then  every  time  anyone  brings  it  up  in 
committee  or  in  the  Chamber  or  in  con- 
versation, the  Senator  says  any  discus- 
sion is  classified. 

Now  the  Senator  is  not  going  to  put 
me  in  that  position  because  I  know  that 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  not  classified. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  have  someone 
on  his  staff  check  it  out  I  will  be  de- 
Ughted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  happy  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  I  have  not 
done  what  he  says.  He  knows  better  than 
that.  I  have  been  In  this  body  almost  as 
long  as  many  of  the  people  in  the  Cham- 
ber right  now,  and  I  never  remember  a 
Senator  making  the  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  has  made  before  to  me  here 
dealing  with  a  highly  classified  category 
and  in  effect  saying  that  it  is  political. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  to  get  this 
straightened  out  scwnewhere.  If  we  have 
to  go  into  a  classified  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate, then  we  are  going  to  do  it.  Even  the 
very  word  "Stealth"  was  classified  as  far 
as  technology  until  barely  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  that  mean  I  cannot 
use  the  word? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  not  now.  It  has 
been  diviilged  now. 

The  things  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
put  together  add  up  to  classification  and 
he  knows  they  do.  He  knows  they  do 
when  he  talks  about  the  amount  of 
money  it  is  going  to  take  the  Russians 
to  overcome  certain  strategies.  Those 
conclusions  become  classified  in  terms 
of  our  analysis  of  their  strategies  vis-a- 
vis ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  serious.  I  have  not 
stayed  in  this  Senate  for  the  13  years  I 
have  been  here  to  be  the  manager  of  the 
defense  bill  and  see  the  classification 
system  that  protects  our  security  weak- 
ened in  the  Chamber,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  understands  that.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Senator. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  yielded  for  a  question. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  going  too  far  to 
suggest  that  I  have  damaged  the  classi- 
fication system  by  virtue  of  responding 
to  a  request  which  we  have  discussed 
with  the  Senator  at  length. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  had  about  a  15-minute 
discussion  and  during  that  discussion 
we  were  not  even  permitted  to  go  into 
detail  there  because  the  Senator  felt 
that  the  classification  was  too  high. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  too  high  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Chamber  or  in  the  room 
we  were  in.  I  offered  to  go  into  the  clas- 
sification room  in  this  building  and  to 
invite  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  Senator, 
without  any  rancor  and  without  any 
politics.  ^       . 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  a  different 
amendment  and  a  different  program  that 
I  have  not  even  decided  to  bring  up  yet. 
We  are  talking  about  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  to  the  Stealth  bomber.  I  sub- 
mit the  Senator  from  Alaska  may  not 
have  seen  the  transcript  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  what  has 
been  unclassified.  This  has  been  very 
thoroughly  researched.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  it  is  unclassified, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  anywhere  that 
this  is  not  unclassified,  and  so  I  am  very 
carefully  avoiding  that. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  as  I 
have  said  privately,  when  you  start  hav- 
ing very  significant  cuts  in  black  box 
programs  the  Senator  invites  discourse 
on  the  subject,  and  I  am  going  to  avoid 
that  if  at  all  possible.  But  when  you  do 
that  in  the  appropriations  bill  then  you 
are  inviting  the  kind  of  discussion  that 
you  say  you  fear,  and  which  I  will  avoid. 
I  will  assure  the  Senator  I  will  avoid 
that.  But  the  Senator  puts  everyone  who 
is  concerned  about  these  programs  in  a 
virtually  untenable  position  regarding 
classification  after  making  very  serious 
cuts  in  the  program,  and  I  find  that  to 
be  disconcerting. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  Senate 
has  more  respect  for  the  security  of  our 
classified  secrets  than  I  do,  and  if  the 
Senator  implies  otherwise,  then  I  would 
issue  him  a  challenge  to  find  anyplace  in 
this  statement  that  I  in  any  way  used 
anything  other  than  imclassified  sources. 
If  he  caimot  find  that,  then  I  would  ex- 
pect at  some  appropriate  time  for  him  to 
correct  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  look  at  the  Record.  I  have  not 
yet  said  what  I  would  like  to  say  in  terms 
of  that  black  box  reference,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  I  will  do  it.  We  will  just 
have  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  Senator 
wishes  to  raise  that  question  on  the  floor 
or  not.  If  he  does,  we  will  have  a  closed 
session  and  we  will  discuss  it. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
now,  the  amendment  of  Senator  Byrd, 
does  not  say  anything  other  than  to 
delete  an  item,  strike  an  item,  and  add 
another.  It  amounts  to  an  increase,  and 
it  adds  the  same  amount  that  the  Sena- 
tor addressed  before. 


Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  mistaken. 
I  have  not  even  discussed  this  program 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  Senator  teU 
us  what  program  he  is  discussing? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  discussing  the  ad- 
vanced technical  bomber  program  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Maybe  I  am  wrong,  is 
that  not  Stealth? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right.  But  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  were  not  discussing  this  pro- 
gram the  other  day. 

I  am  now  talking  about  the  ATB  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  one  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  now  amending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I  ad- 
vise both  Senators  to  address  all  ques- 
tions to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  This  brings  up  some- 
thing— I  will  not  belabor  this  discussion 
which  has  been  going  on  here — but  I 
was  in  discussion  with  the  majority 
leader  yesterday  just  very  briefly  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  addressing  the 
same  thing  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  How  do  we  get  effectively  the 
word  across  on  some  of  these  very  com- 
plex and  secret  programs  to  100  Senators 
so  that  they  can  vote  intelligently  with- 
out risking  giving  away  some  of  our 
secrets,  and  that  is  a  problem  here. 

I  have  wrestled  with  this  for  the  last 
3  days,  thinking  about  it  as  to  whether 
I  would  ask  for  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  to  go  into  these  very  matters  that 
are  being  kicked  around  here  right  now. 

There  are  matters  pertaining  to  the 
whole  Stealth  technology,  very  highly 
classified,  but  which  we  cannot — which 
every  Senator  needs  to  know  to  vote  in- 
telligently, and  yet  if  we  close  the  doors 
and  brief  100  Senators  on  the  technical 
aspects  that  some  of  us  have  gone  into 
privately,  I  can  imagine  about  how 
secret  it  would  be.  Yet  how  can  we  vote 
intelligently  on  these  things  without 
having  that  kind  of  information? 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  MX 
basing  and  some  of  the  other  things  we 
are  faced  with  here. 

But  the  issue  under  discussion  here 
of  Stealth  technology  is  one  that  I  am 
very  vitally  involved  with,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  key  elements  in  whether  Mem- 
bers here  will  vote  for  the  B-1,  whether 
we  will  vote  straight  for  Stealth,  whether 
they  will  vote  for  a  B-52  add-on  of  some 
kind  here  that  is  a  modification  pro- 
gram, and  I  do  not  know  how  we  do 
this.  I  do  not  think  this  body  is  well 
set  up  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  In  just  a  second. 

We  supposedly  have  a  room  set  up 
here — I  personally  set  up  two  different 
meetings  in  which  I  had  all  the  Penta- 
gon experts  over  so  I  could  put  forward 
with  other  Senators  some  of  the  reser- 
vations I  had  about  some  of  these  tech- 
nologies that  have  been  touted  to  the 
skies  and  I  do  not  believe  are  that  good. 

Nevertheless,  we  had  those  meetings, 
and  we  got  about  10  or  a  dozen  Senators 
at  each  one  of  those  meetings,  which  is 
not  bad.  Some  of  those  were  repeats,  so 
we  actually  have  only  briefed  on  the  real 
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technologies  involved  here  on  the  ques- 
tionable aspects  of  them,  we  have  only 
briefed,  1  would  say  probably  not  more 
than  15  Senators  or  maybe  20  Senators 
here  who  have  gone  into  all  tliese  real 
details,  and  yet  we  are  expecting  to  come 
out  here  and  vote. 

I  am  still  debating  whether  we  should 
have  a  closed  session,  and  I  hope  Mem- 
bers could  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  this  is  something  that  each  Sena- 
tor should  treat  as  the  most  highly 
classified  information  and  keep  it  to 
himself,  not  even  to  his  staff.  But  it  is 
a  lack  that  this  body  seems  to  have  to 
deal  with  classified  material,  and  we  are 
getting  more  into  this  all  the  time. 

I  hope  that  everybody  listening  in 
their  offices  or  anyplace  else  is  thinking 
about  this  so  maybe  we  can  have  some 
sort  of  a  closed  session  here  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  before  this  bill  is  off  the 
floor  so  that  we  really  can  go  into  some 
of  these  details,  because  we  cannot  in- 
telligently, without  knowing  them — and 
yet  we  risk  putting  these  things  out  in 
public  to  somebody  through  inadvertent 
slips  of  the  lips,  if  they  do  not  treat  this 
with  the  most  confidentiality. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  raises  an  im- 
portant question.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  program  director  to 
converse  with  Senators  about  this  matter. 
This  is  in  room  407,  which  is  a  secure 
room,  and  I  would  hope  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  have  such  a  discussion  would 
go  to  that  room  and  raise  any  questions 
they  have  or  may  have. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wiU  yield,  that  is  the  same  room 
that  is  cleared  and  in  which  I  set  up  two 
previous  meetings.  We  got  about  a  dozen 
Senators  there  for  each  one.  But  every 
Senator  here  should  know  this  informa- 
tion to  vote  intelligently,  and  yet  we  are 
not  going  to.  We  will  have  about  25  or  30 
Senators  who  will  really  be  informed,  and 
the  others  will  come  running  in  asking, 
"Which  side  of  the  aisle  am  I  on  and  how 
am  I  voting  because  I  am  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,"  and  we  are  talking  about  a 
25-  or  30-year  program.  I  think  I  can 
imagine  how  many  people  are  going  up 
to  that  room  this  afternoon  to  get  briefed 
with  all  the  other  pressing  things,  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  so  forth,  and  we  are 
just  not  set  up  to  deal  with  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  more  discussion 
with  the  majority  leader  on  this. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  handle  this,  but 
we  cannot  require  Senators  to  go  up  there 
and  get  briefed  nor  can  I  sit  up  there  for 
2  days  bringing  up  my  doubts  for  people 
as  to  what  they  should  be  looking  into 
and  get  answers  to.  So  we  are  going  to 
vote  as  an  ill-informed  body,  as  I  see  it 
when  we  vote  on  this  Thursday  or  Friday 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question,  trying  to  figure  this 
out.  I  liave  been  listening  to  the  debate, 
am  on  th2  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  I  know  about  most  of  these  things  I 
am  simply  confused  now  myself  and  I 
hope  the  body  is  not  as  confused  as  I  am 
But  It  seems  to  me  in  listening  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
west  Vu-gmia,  and  having  listened  quite 


carefully  to  the  statements  thereon  by 
my  colleague  from  Georgia,  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  this  amendment  has  to  do 
with  is  the  advanced  teciinology  bomber, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Stealth  bomber, 
and  there  is  not  anything  classified  about 
those  words,  nor  have  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  make  any  classified 
statements. 

The  question  is  simply  this:  To  my 
friend  from  Georgia,  does  not  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  which  you  have  been  talking  to, 
have  only  to  do  with  adding  additional 
money  to  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  sometimes  known  as  the  Stealth 
bomber,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less, 
with  the  idea  of  moving  that  along  faster 
than  the  administration  wants  to  do? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  aimed  at 
that.  It  is  clear  on  the  record  it  is  aimed 
at  that.  There  is  nothing  classified  about 
those  words. 

Just  to  save  members  of  the  news 
media  time  if  they  look  through  my  re- 
marks very  carefully,  which  I  normally 
encourage,  they  will  not  find  any  new 
information  whatsoever  except  the  mat- 
ter of  opinion  on  these  programs,  and 
they  would  certainly  find  nothing  that 
has  not  already  been  declassified  com- 
pletely. That  was  done  very  carefully  be- 
fore we  even  started  this. 

It  seems  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
had  in  mind  a  different  program,  and 
that  different  program  is  one  that  we 
have  discussed  and  that  different  pro- 
gram has  been  cut,  and  that  it  is  not 
classified,  that  itself  is  not  classified.  Be- 
yond that  I  do  not  say  any  more.  But 
at  this  point  in  time  I  have  not  chosen  to 
bring  up  an  amendment  on  that.  I  keep 
my  options  open  on  that,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  in  a  specific  way  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  that  subject. 

But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  point  I  was  about  to 
close  with  in  supporting  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  sim- 
ply this  one:  On  the  question  of  eco- 
nomics and  the  question  of  the  B-1  ver- 
sus the  Stealth  B-52  combination,  one 
of  the  most  critical  elements  is  one  that 
most  defense  experts  do  not  have  any 
answer  to  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  I  have  not 
seen  any  defense  expert  go  on  the  record 
on  this  not  because  of  classification  but 
because  it  is  highly  speculative.  That  is 
the  judgment  of  about  how  much  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  have  to  spend 
to  defend  against  the  Stealth  as  opposed 
to  how  much  they  have  to  spend  to  de- 
fend against  the  B-1. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned about  that  being  classified  I  would 
alleviate  his  worries  because  these  figures 
do  not  even  exist.  They  are  not  on  the 
record,  clsissified  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
matter  of  judgment. 

I  think  one  of  the  judgments  that  peo- 
ple need  to  make  in  considering  this 
overall  area  is  the  question  of  what  it 
does  to  Soviet  resources  in  trying  to  de- 
fend and  also  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pens if  they  decide  that  they  cannot 
make  adequate  defense  in  these  areas 
and  decide  at  that  stage  that  the  pene- 
tration capabihty  of  the  Stealth  will  not 
be  interfered  with  in  their  air  defense. 


Those  are  crucial  questions  and  will 
affect  the  balance  of  power. 

Now  with  all  our  saying  on  that  sub- 
ject, there  is  nothing  in  it  even  in  any 
way  remotely  concerning  classification. 
I  do  close  by  saying  that  the  Senator 
from  WesL  Virginia  has  a  good  amend- 
ment, it  is  an  important  amendment,  and 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  pass.  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  pass  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  apologize.  If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  wanted  someone  to  yield  to  him, 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  classified  or  not.  I 
will  preface  my  question  with  that.  Can 
the  Senator  tell  us  how  much  money  is 
already  provided  for? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  highly  classified  figure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  increments  are  not 
classified.  The  total  program  is. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  increments  are  not 
but  the  total  is.  Is  that  figure  available 
to  us  privately? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  beg  the  Sen- 
ator's pardon. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  that  figure  available? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  what  figitte 
available? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  the  total  figure  being 
spent  available?  I  do  not  mean  here,  but 
can  that  be  made  available  to  Members 
who  request  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  can  be 
available  to  any  Senator  who  goes  to 
room  407. 

<Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  total  cost? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNNi  for  his  meaningful  and  forceful 
supporting  statement.  May  I  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  that  I  have  cleared 
every  word  that  I  am  about  to  say  with 
the  appropriate  people  in  the  program  as 
to  classified  material  because  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  say  anything  on  the 
fioor  or  anywhere  else  with  respect  to 
unclassified  material  if  it  would  endan- 
ger the  program  in  any  way  or  endanger 
this  Nation's  security. 

This  amendment,  in  which  I  propose 
$250  million  of  additional  funding  to  the 
advanced  technology  bomber,  or  Stealth 
bomber  program,  would  assure  the  de- 
livery of  an  operational  aircraft  at  the 
earliest  feasible  date. 

I  have  been  concerned,  as  have  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  the  initiative  on 
the  B-1  program  will  delay  important 
classified  programs,  including  the  ATB 
or  Stealth  bomber.  Many  in  the  Senate 
have  expressed  concern  that  the  initial 
operational  capabihty — or  IOC,  which  is 
defined  as  a  15-idane  operational  squad- 
ron— of  Stealth  not  be  allowed  to  slip. 
I  beUeve  most  of  my  colleagues  agree  it 
is  desirous  to  have  the  earUest  possible 
deployment  of  Stealth  technology. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  assured  the  Senate  that 
it  is  committed  to  the  fastest  track  pos- 
sible and  the  earliest  IOC  feasible  tak- 
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Ing  into  consideration  the  various  un- 
certainties which  must  be  resolved. 

Yet,  Madam  President,  I  do  not  know 
to  what  IOC  the  administration  has  in 
fact  committed  itself.  Obviously,  we  ctin- 
not  pin  a  date  certain  down  with  absolute 
assurance,  because  we  have  not  yet  fin- 
ished answering  all  the  questions.  Nor 
can  anyone  say  with  complete  certainty 
the  exact  amoimt  of  funding  which 
would  bring  us  to  the  earliest  possible 
IOC.  But  I  am  very  concerned  that,  be- 
cause the  administration  has  also  opted 
for  the  B-1  bomber,  fimding  for  Stealth 
will  be  Inadequate.  The  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce  is  now  estimating  the  B-1 
could  well  end  up  costing  us  $400  million 
per  copy  over  the  next  5  years.  In  light 
of  the  almost  certain  competition  for 
funds  between  the  B-1  and  Stealth,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  evidence  shows  this 
appropriations  bill  does  not  contain 
enough  resources  to  laimch  a  vigorous 
program.  I  am  concerned  the  IOC  will 
be  delayed  as  a  result — ^perhaps  substan- 
tially— if  this  practice  continues.  The 
net  result  could  well  be  one  in  which  by 
the  early  1990's  we  will  not  have  a 
manned  bomber  in  place  which  can 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  with  as- 
surance. 

Why  am  I  so  concerned  that  the  pro- 
gram offered  by  this  bill  does  not  meet 
the  urgent  national  need  in  this  area? 
nrst,  I  have  relied  upon  the  testimony 
of  our  strategic  air  commanders  on  the 
question.  Second,  the  action  of  the  other 
Chamber  on  this  bill  which  increased 
funding  for  the  Stealth  program.  Third, 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  program.  And 
fourth,  a  pattern  that  seems  to  be 
emerging  which  is  one  of  delaying  the 
necessary  hard  decisions  to  correct  the 
strategic  imbalance  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Both  past  and  present  commanders  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  have  testi- 
fied that  the  enormous  cost  of  the  B-1 
will  require  a  stretching  out  of  the 
Stealth  program.  They  have  also  stated 
that  the  imcertainties  of  B-1  penetra- 
tion capability  after  1990  make  an  early 
Stealth  IOC  a  matter  of  urgent  national 
security. 

General  Ellis,  the  highly  respected,  re- 
cently retired,  SAC  commander  stated  in 
Senate  testimony  that: 

The  B-l's  would  have  questionable  capa- 
bUlty  In  terms  of  sucecssful  penetration  to 
the  degree  that  would  be  acceptable  In  war- 
planning  In  the  early  1990'b. 

Although  he  stated  that  a  case  could 
be  made  that  developments  in  electronic- 
countermeasures,  or  ECM,  might  allow 
our  SAC  forces  to  stretch  that  date  be- 
yond 1990,  it  is  a  "weak  crutch  and  it  is 
one  that  could  be  protected  by  early  de- 
velopment of  the  ATB,"  or  Stealth.  The 
unique  characteristics  of  the  ATB,  he 
further  stated,  are  such  that  the  airplane 
would  cause  the  Soviets  "great  difficulty 
through  the  1990's  and  into  the  next  cen- 
tury." 

There  are  many  unknowns  in  this 
game,  so  the  decisions  we  make  are  cal- 
culated risks.  How  fast  will  Soviet  air 
defenses  be  upgraded?  How  quickly  can 
technological  -oncertainties  in  Stealth  be 
solved?  But,  as  General  Ellis  again  stated, 
if  there  are  many  unknowns  in  the  1980's, 


there  are  a  "lot  more  unknowns  in  the 
1990's."  Given  these  uncertainties  and 
what  is  known  about  Stealth  capabilities, 
he  concludes  that  it  would  be  better  to 
"take  the  risk  in  the  1980's  than  in  the 
1990's.  The  earlier  we  get  the  ATB  the 
less  risk  we  have  in  the  1990's." 

Greneral  Davis,  the  present  SAC  Com- 
mander, admitted  in  open  testimony  that 
going  with  the  B-1  would  delay  Stealth. 
He  said  that  "we  couldn't  afford  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  pace  with  ATB  if  you 
went  with  the  B-1." 

As  has  been  stated  in  this  debate  be- 
fore. Senators  should  not  delude  them- 
selves as  to  the  serious  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  B-1  can  penetrate  Soviet 
airspace  after  1990.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  quoted  on  November  5,  1981,  less 
than  a  month  ago,  that  sending  our  boys 
into  Soviet  air  space  in  a  B-1  after  1990 
would  be  tantamoimt  to  directing  "sui- 
cide missions  and  that  is  not  anything  I 
am  going  to  do."  The  Secretary  reiterated 
this  statement  several  times.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  restated  his  imsition,  and 
other  officials  have  had  to  revamp  their 
arguments.  Now  we  are  told  the  B-1  is 
judged  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace 
"well  into  the  1990's."  This  changed 
analysis  disturbs  me.  It  reduces  my  con- 
fidence that  this  bomber  decision  is  being 
made  on  the  merits,  on  the  basis  of  cold 
technological  fact,  and  with  the  best  risk 
calculation  we  can  develop. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  this  scenario. 
If  the  B-1  could  penetrate  only  until 
1990  or  thereabouts,  it  might  make  sense 
to  still  build  the  airplane  as  a  cruise- 
missile  carrier  or  conventional  bomber. 
But  it  only  makes  sense  to  do  this  after 
we  have  funded  Stealth  fully.  In  other 
words,  if  penetration  is  our  top  priority, 
and  I  think  it  should  be,  we  must  develop 
Stealth  first.  Then  we  should  look  at  the 
B-1  as  something  we  might  evaluate  as  a 
successor  to  the  B-52  in  a  conventional 
sense. 

General  Davis  was  asked  his  view  of 
these  dates.  He  was  asked  whether  or  not 
he  would  recommend  procurement  of  the 
B-1  if  we  knew  it  could  not  penetrate 
Soviet  airspace  in  the  "early  1990's." 
He  answered  that  he  could  not  make  such 
a  recommendation.  Yet,  that  is  precisely 
what  is  happening. 

We  must  ask  about  what  could  be  char- 
acterized a  "window  of  nonpenetrability" 
between  the  time  when  our  B-52's  lose 
their  penetration  ability  and  when  the 
Stealth  comes  on  board.  I  submit  that  an 
accelerated  Stealth  program,  which  gave 
us  an  IOC  in  the  very  early  1990's,  would 
assure  us  that  a  penetration  gap  would 
not  occur.  To  support  this  contention,  I 
point  to  General  Davis'  statement  that 
the  B-52H,  the  latest  model  of  which  we 
have  about  90  in  our  inventory,  could 
penetrate  to  "1989  or  so."  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  public  reports  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  in  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Defense  Subcommittee, 
testified  that  the  B-52  force  could  indeed 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defense  with  accept- 
able degree  of  risk  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  decade. 

Madam  President,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  B-1  would  be  a  more  effective 
penetrator  than  the  B-52,  but  the  point 


is  that  both  aircraft  could  do  the  job. 
Soviet  air  defense  could  be  likened  to  a 
hitter  in  baseball,  and  our  bombers  as  a 
pitcher  on  the  mound.  If  the  batter  can 
only  hit  baseballs  traveling  at  80  miles 
per  hour,  it  really  does  not  matter  if  a 
pitcher  can  throw  a  ball  at  85  miles  an 
hour  or  a  second  pitcher  can  throw  it  at 
90  miles  per  hour.  Both  pitchers  will  be 
able  to  strike  out  the  batter.  In  other 
words,  both  the  B-52H  and  B-1  can  do 
the  job. 

But  if  the  next  batter  can  hit  any  ball 
under  100  miles  per  hour,  then  we  had 
better  be  getting  a  new  pitcher  ready  in 
the  bullpen.  Because  the  betting  is  that 
only  our  Stealth  pitcher  will  be  able  to 
win  inning  after  inning,  and  game  after 
game,  as  the  decade  of  the  nineties  opens 
up. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  the  tectinol- 
ogy,  and  not  the  fimding  level,  which 
limits  the  pace  of  the  Stealth  program. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
funded  the  Stealth  program  at  the  level 
I  am  proposing  in  my  amendment.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  is  some  $11  to  $12  billion 
below  the  level  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  pose 
the  questicxi,  then:  Are  we  to  assume 
that  the  House  is  being  overly  extrava- 
gant with  this  vital  program  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  far  below  the  Senate  appro- 
priations bill  in  our  overall  defense 
spending  effort?  I  do  not  believe  this  to 
bie  the  case.  The  House  also  sees  the  de- 
sirability of  avoiding  a  "window  of  non- 
penetrability"  in  our  strat^ic  bomber 
systems. 

Third,  I  have  consulted  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  studied  the  details  of  the 
Stealth  program.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  Senators  are  well  briefed 
and  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  confident  that  the  present 
funding  level  in  the  bill,  as  opposed  to 
the  fuU  funding  I  propose,  will  lead  to 
an  IOC  that  will  be  measurably  delayed — 
at  least  a  year,  but  more  probably  longer 
if  the  B-1  funding  eats  up  more  and  more 
of  the  budget  in  the  out-years. 

The  important  thing  is  not  the  $250 
million  £tdditional  for  Stealth  develop- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  important 
thing  is  the  initiation  of  a  practice  of 
seriously  imderfunding  the  development 
of  a  technology  which,  in  its  many  uses, 
may  very  well  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  Soviet-American  strategic  ba^ce 
through  the  end  of  this  century.  It  could 
very  well  negate  a  Soviet  air  defense  in- 
frastructure into  which  the  Russians 
have  invested  well  over  $100  billion  thus 
far. 

The  administration  has  argued  that  It 
will  be  more  successful  in  conducting  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  on  strategic 
weaponry  only  if  it  goes  into  those  nego- 
tiations frcHn  a  renewed  positi(Hi  of 
strength.  Yet,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  recent  mix  of  strategic  decisl(ms 
announced  by  the  administration,  in 
reality,  only  reduces  our  strategic  capa- 
bilities. In  sum,  we  intend  to  retire  B-52 
bombers  earlier  than  previously  sched- 
uled and  retire  Titan  missiles  earlier 
than  previously  scheduled.  There  Is 
nothing  to  take  their  place  until  after 
1985.  The  hardening  of  our  current  silos, 
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be  they  Titan  or  Minut«nan,  from  what 
I  understand,  will  not  add  to  our  missile 
survivability. 

Therefore,  it  is  probably  a  waste  of 
money  for  the  lack  of  a  workable  pro- 
gram. In  the  meantime,  we  are  delaying 
a  decision  on  the  possibility  of  a  mobil 
MX  basing  mode  imtil  1984 — a  3-year 
delay.  On  top  of  that.  Stealth  would  be 
delayed  if  Congress  agrees  to  the  admin- 
istration's funding  request  contained  in 
this  bill.  Furthermore,  we  shall  be  re- 
ducing our  procurement  of  cruise  missiles 
very  significantly,  from  about  5,000  if  we 
kept  the  B-52  in  service,  down  to  only 
3,000  if  we  opt  for  the  B-1. 

In  sum.  Madam  President,  this  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  does  not  look 
like  a  commitment  to  strengthen  our 
strategic  posture.  Indeed,  General  Davis 
admitted  in  open  testimony  that  we  "lose 
capability"  with  the  program  funded  by 
this  appropriations  bill.  This  is  extra- 
ordinary. The  head  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  has  testified  that  the  strate- 
gic program  announced  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  funded  by  this  bill,  will  be 
providing  us  with  a  gradual  reduction  in 
our  capability  over  the  next  5  years. 

In  my  estimation,  there  are  serious 
flaws  in  this  program  which  weaken  our 
entire  strategic  posture.  The  Senate  has 
a  responsibility  to  correct  these  flaws  to 
the  extent  it  is  possible.  The  Stealth  is- 
sue is  merely  a  part  of  the  problem,  but 
a  very  important  part. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Senate  will  en- 
dorse the  administration's  decision  on 
the  B-1.  But  this  administration's  policy 
is  purportedly  one  of  pursuing  an  ag- 
gressive Stealth  program  which  will  not 
be  sacrificed  at  the  alter  of  the  B-1.  I 
do  not  have  confidence  that  there  are 
sufficient  fimds  in  this  bill  to  carry  out 
the  administration's  policy  on  both  the 
B-1  and  Stealth,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment.  The  Senate 
should  agree  here  and  now  that  we  fund 
the  Stealth  technology  at  the  maximum 
level  until  the  aircraft  are  all  delivered. 

To  those  who  argue  that  the  technol- 
ogy is  not  developed  enough  and  that  we 
would  only  be  throwing  money  at  it,  I 
would  agree  there  are  risks.  But  if  one 
goes  to  the  major  corporations  involved 
in  the  development  of  Stealth,  they  will 
tell  one  that  the  risks  are  no  greater  than 
they  take  with  any  major  new  commer- 
cial development.  Further,  it  is  hard  to 
address  risks  by  conducting  only  paper 
research.  We  have  to  start  spending 
money  to  build  the  equipment  in  order 
to  find  out  the  potential  problems  of  any 
premise. 

To  say  that  since  all  our  programs  slip, 
so  must  this  one,  is  simply  throwing  in 
the  towel.  It  is  the  same  criticism  that 
this  administration  leveled  at  the  pre- 
vious administration's  defense  program. 
Madam  President. 

Our  leverage  with  the  Soviets  rests 
upon  exploiting  our  technology  to  the 
fullest  and  Stealth  represents  the  most 
advanced  technology  we  have  the  capa- 
bility of  developing  in  a  critical  strategic 
program.  If  we  fail  to  provide  adequate 
resources  for  the  Stealth  program,  it 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  fulfill  a  commitment  made  by  the 


administration  that  the  Stealth  program 
would  be  fimded  at  the  fastest  prudent 
pace.  I  share  that  commitment.  My 
amendment  is  putting  the  resources  be- 
hind the  administration's  commitment. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Madam  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia  makes  an 
interesting  presentation  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  complicated  one.  I  can  say  at  the 
outset  that,  as  he  may  recall  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall,  when 
I  first  started  digging  into  the  overall 
question  of  the  manned  bomber  and  the 
ATB  and  the  program  for  the  future,  I 
had  some  question  whether  we  could 
afford  the  course  that  we  are  on.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  had  hearings.  We 
have  had  a  series  of  hearings  in  our  sub- 
committee examining  into  the  question 
of  the  options  that  we  have. 

The  first  option  is  obvious,  to  maintain 
the  B-52  force,  the  present  force.  The 
second  would  be  to  go  to  the  B-1.  The 
third  would  be  to  go  to  the  combined 
B-1 /ATB,  and  the  third  one  would  be 
to  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  ATB  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  I  examined  that  and  the  members 
of  our  committee  examined  it,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  first  option  was  un- 
workable. The  B-52's,  which  originated 
in  the  generation  of  Harry  Truman  as 
President,  have  served  the  country  well. 
To  maintain  them  into  the  future  in- 
volves a  substantial  cost  and  does  not 
present  a  change  in  technology  that  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing threat  that  we  face.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining them  through  the  year  2000  is 
substantial  and,  should  we  decide  to  do 
that,  maintain  them  into  the  1990s,  when 
we  reach  whatever  deadline  we  set,  we 
would  have  no  more  manned  bomber. 
We  would  have  no  asset  value  left  in  our 
main  vehicle  as  far  as  manned  bomber 
force  is  concerned. 

The  B-IB  is  a  different  breed  of  cat 
than  the  B-1  and  we  are  presenting  here 
in  the  committee  bill  the  approach  which 
is  basically  the  combined  B-IB/ATB 
option.  That  option  is  cost  effective.  It 
means  that  we  can,  in  fact,  go  into  an 
interim  vehicle,  the  B-IB,  which  will 
meet  all  our  program  objectives,  have  a 
Ufe  span  beyond  the  year  2000,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  able  to  concentrate  as 
much  of  our  defense  funds  as  possible  in 
the  area  of  ATB. 

Following  the  appearance  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  a  classified  session  of  our  subcom- 
mittee— and  we  did  receive  a  classified 
statement  at  that  time — ^I  asked  for  an 
unclassified  explanation  of  the  position 
of  the  administration  on  the  bomber 
modernization  portion  of  the  President's 
strategic  modernization  program.  It  is, 
I  think,  a  very  enlightening  document.  It 
is  one  that  I  hope  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  study,  because  it  contains  enough 
information,  in  my  judgment,  to  reach 
an  opinion  on  the  bill  before  us  without 
any  classified  information.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  Members  of  the  Senate  wish 
to  compare  the  two,  I  would  be  happy 
to  let  them  read  the  classified  document 
and  the  unclassified  document.  It  be- 
comes apparent  what  is  classified  in  this 


process.  But  that  classification  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  a  determining  criterion 
as  far  as  the  issue  before  us  is  concerned. 
Madam  President,  there  have  been 
many  things  mentioned  about  the  Secre- 
tary's testimony  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  testified  before  several  com- 
mittees, including  ours,  that  the  B-IB 
will  penetrate  with  competence  well  into 
the  1990's.  In  a  letter  of  November  9  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Appropriations  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committees,  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  and  the  CIA  Director, 
Mr.  Casey,  maintained  the  B-IB  would 
have  the  capabiUty  to  penetrate  antic- 
ipated Soviet  air  defenses  well  into  the 
1990's  in  a  multitude  of  employment 
modes  and  perform  effectively  as  a  cruise 
missile  carrier  and  a  bomber  into  the 
next  century. 

It  was  that  judgment  that  led  us  to 
decide  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
combined  program. 

We  do  not  have  an  ATB  option  only. 
We  are  not  abandoning  the  B-52's.  There 
is  money  in  the  B-52's  to  keep  them 
operational  until  the  B-lB's  are  delivered 
and  operational  ready  for  combat. 

However,  we  are  looking  for  the  ability 
to  deal  with  the  projected  changes  in  So- 
viet air  defenses,  and  the  program  we 
present  to  the  Senate  gives  us  that 
ability. 

I  quote  from  Dr.  DeLauer's  letter, 
which  was  declassified.  He  states: 

The  combined  program  offers  both  near 
and  far  term  modernization  that  wUl  force 
the  Soviets  to  improve  their  air  defense  pro- 
gram starting  now,  and  continuing  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  century.  The  heavy  in- 
vestment this  will  require  will  provide  the 
U.S.  with  significant  leverage  and  restrict  the 
Soviet's  ability  to  upgrade  their  offensive 
forces.  In  contrast  to  this,  an  ATB  only  pro- 
gram allows  the  Soviets  to  delay  the  improve- 
ments to  their  air  defenses  and  gives  them 
many  years  to  work  exclusively  on  ways  to 
counter  ATB  technology.  Finally,  the  com- 
bined program  allows  us  the  option  of  decid- 
ing to  buy  more  or  less  of  either  the  B-IB  or 
ATB  at  mid-decade  depending  on  the  prog- 
ress made  and  the  cost  of  each  program. 
This  competitive  posture  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  controlling  costs  and  exists  only  In 
the  combined  program. 

Madam  President,  Dr.  DeLauer  goes  on 
to  say: 

Air  defense  In  today's  world  Is  done  In 
depth  and  consists  of  varying  degrees  of  de- 
fense depending  on  the  Importance  of  the 
target  and  timing  of  the  attack. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  unclassified  letter  from 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  together 
with  the  statistics  which  are  attached, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Under  Secretakt  of  Defense, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  November  17,  I9tl. 
Hon.  Teo  Stevens, 

Chairman,  SubcontTntffee  on  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Chairman:  Yesterday  I  sent  to 
you  a  classified  explanation  of  the  Bomber 
modernization  portion  of  the  President's 
strategic  modernization  program.  At  that 
time  you  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee expressed  a  desire  for  an  unclassified  ex- 
planation. This  letter  Is  In  response  to  your 
request. 
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The  President's  recommendations  for  a 
two  bomber  force  have  their  genesis  In  the 
Joint,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Air 
Force,  Bomber  Alternatives  Study,  which  was 
mandated  by  the  FY  81  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  As  you  know  the 
Authorization  Act  directed  our  study  to 
focus  on  a  multlrole  bomber  that  would  be 
operational  prior  to  1987  and  be  able  to 
perform  the  mls>slons  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
delivery  paltform,  cruise  missile  carrier,  and 
a  conventional  bomber.  This  study  and  other 
analyses  have  convinced  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Administration  that  the  aging  B-52 
must  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  you  know,  to  be  an  effective  deterrent 
a  manned  bomber  must  be  able  to  accom- 
plish three  basic  parts  of  the  manned  bomb- 
er mission;  take  off  and  base  escape  prior 
to  being  struck,  with  particular  concern  to- 
ward a  surprise  attack;  navigate  and  fly 
safely  the  long  range  to  Its  targets;  and. 
penetrate  any  defenses  required  to  reach 
Its  targets. 

As  the  Soviets  deploy  Increasing  numbers 
of  warheads  (which  can  be  used  for  barrage 
attack),  and  develop  more  effective  forward 
air  defenses,  the  B-52's  ability  to  accomplish 
all  three  parts  of  Its  mission  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  an  effective  and  credible  de- 
terrent becomes  Increasingly  questionable  in 
the  last  half  of  the  I980's.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  the  B-52's  operation  and  mainte- 
nance is  rising  dramatically  as  its  age  in- 
creases. In  contrast  to  this,  the  B-IB  and 
the  ATB  can  accomplish  all  three  parts  of 
the  bomber  mission  effectively  and  will  be 
able  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  during  your  hearing, 
we  were  able  to  narrow  our  bomber  alterna- 
tives to  four  basic  options:  (I)  modifying 
and  modernizing  the  present  force  of  B-52's 
and  PB-lU's,  and  (2)  an  all  B-IB  force,  (3) 
an  all  ATB  force,  and  (4)  a  mixed  force  of 
B-lB's  and  ATB'8. 


When  these  alternatives  were  examined  in 
detail,  we  found  that  the  cost  of  operating 
the  persent  force  until  the  year  2000  would 
range  between  approximately  85  and  100  bil- 
lion (FY  81$)  including  tanker  costs,  cruise 
missiles,  and  other  costs  needed  to  keep  the 
force  operational  and  depending  on  the  mod- 
ification and  retirement  schedule  for  the 
B-52. 

The  cost  for  an  equivalent  force  of  B-lB's 
turned  out  to  range  between  approximately 
86  and  106  billion  (FY  81$)  given  an  IOC  for 
the  B-IB  of  1986  and  depending  on  the  re- 
tirement schedule  for  the  B-52.  The  cost  of 
the  ATB  only  option  Is,  of  course,  classtfled 
but  I  can  say  that  the  cost  Is  not  significantly 
different  from  the  cost  of  the  combined  B-1/ 
ATB  program  recommended  by  the  President. 
The  combined  program,  however,  Is  much 
more  effective  In  maintaining  the  deterrence 
of  the  manned  bomber  force.  It  also  provides 
significant  added  capabilities  In  this  decade 
which  the  ATB  only  program  does  not.  An 
unclassified  cost  comparison  of  these  pro- 
grams is  attached  for  your  information. 

The  combined  program  offers  both  near 
and  far  term  modernization  that  will  force 
the  Soviets  to  improve  their  air  defense  pro- 
gram starting  now,  and  continuing  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  century.  The  heavy  In- 
vestment this  will  require  will  provide  the 
U.S.  with  significant  leverage  and  restrict  the 
Soviet's  ability  to  upgrade  their  offensive 
forces.  In  contrast  to  this,  an  ATB  only  pro- 
gram allows  the  Soviets  to  delay  the  im- 
provements to  their  air  defenses  and  gives 
them  many  years  to  work  exclusively  on  ways 
to  counter  ATB  technology.  Finally,  the  com- 
bined program  allows  us  the  option  of  de- 
ciding to  buy  more  or  less  of  either  the 
B-lB  or  ATB  at  mid-decade  depending  on  the 
progress  made  and  the  cost  of  each  program. 
This  competitive  posture  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  controlling  costs  and  exists  only  In 
the  combined  program. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention 
the  cMitroversy  over  the  issue  of  the  ability 
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of  manned  bombers  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  On  10  November  1081,  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Mr.  Casey,  the  Director  of 
the  CIA,  sent  a  joint  letter  to  you  which 
discussed  this  subject  In  detail.  I  can  only 
add  that  i>eople  uninformed  with  the  facts 
and  technical  details  of  air  defense  often 
Imagine  air  defense  as  a  wall  or  barrier 
that  Is  or  is  not  broken  at  any  given  point 
in  time.  This  conception  is  misleading.  Air 
defense  In  today's  world  Is  done  In  depth 
and  consists  of  varying  degrees  of  defense 
depending  on  the  importance  of  the  target 
and  timing  of  ihe  attack. 

Thus,  there  is  no  magic  moment  when  a 
given  type  of  bomber  cannot  "penetrate." 
What  occurs  Is  that  the  probability  of  air 
defenses  being  effective  over  a  range  of  de- 
sired targets  gradually  increases  over  time 
as  defenses  are  Improved.  These  Improve- 
ments, however,  can  be  offset  through  the 
Introduction  of  new  equipment  and  tactics 
In  the  attacking  force.  I  am  confident  that 
the  low  radar  cross  section  of  the  B-IB 
(which  Is  less  than  one  one  hundredth  that 
of  the  B-52)  and  its  state-of  the-art  elec- 
tronics win  allow  It  to  penetrate  to  needed 
targets  well  Into  the  1990s.  The  Improve- 
ments that  the  ATB  will  offer  in  these  areas 
promises  to  allow  similar  effectiveness  to  be 
maintained  well  Into  the  next  century.  By 
combining  these  two  programs,  we  main- 
tain the  important  deterrent  capability  of 
manned  bombers,  that  Is,  reliability,  surviv- 
ability, recallabllUy,  endurance,  and  ability 
to  hit  mobile  targets,  well  into  the  future 
for  essentially  the  same  cost  we  would  incur 
If  we  continued  to  operate  our  older  obso- 
lete systems. 

Attached  per  your  request  are  unclassified 
point  papers  which  elaborate  further  on  our 
bomber  modernization  program.  I  trust  you 
win  find  them  helpful.  Please  leei  free  to 
contact  me  at  any  time  If  you  desire  addi- 
tional Information. 
Sincerely, 

DioK  OeIiAuxr. 


B-IB 


B-52G/H 


Physical  characteristics 

Length  (feet) 

Wini  span  (feet).. 
Wing  sweep  (degrees). 


Takeoff  gross  weight  (pounds) 
nflight 


gross    weight 


Maximum 
(pounds). 
Performance  data: 

Power  plant/number  of  engines 

Takeoff  distance  (feet) 

Speeds  (mach  number) 

Maximum  high  altitude 

High  altitude  cruise 

low  altitude  penetration.. 


147 

78/137 
67.5/15 
477,000 

477,000 

F/101-<3E-102/4 
8,300 


ISB 

185 


B-IB 

internal 

B-IB  and 

Internal        external 


B-52 
Internal 


B-$2 

inttrnal 

and 

external 


488,000 

488, 000 

J-57/TF-33/8 
10, 500A  500 


1.20 
0.70 
0.85 


0.90 

0.77 

0.53-0.55 


Wupon  carriage  capacities: 
Nuclear  gravity: 

B-28 

B-43 

B-61 

B-83 

Nuclear  guided: 

AGM-69(SRAM)... 

AGM-86B(ALCM).. 
Conventional  gravity: 

MK-82 

MK-84 


12 
12 

24 
24 

24 
8 


20 
26 
38 

38 

38 
22 


16 
16 
16 
16 

20 
20 


84 
24 

128 
38 

27 

8 

51 
18 

B-52 

B-IA 

Historical  perspective:  .  .  ,    .  ,,.,  ,       ,„,. , 

B-52  aircraft  requirement  established.  January  1946 June  1970.1 

Istfiijht  April  1952. December  1974. 

B-52D  delivered  to  SAC June  1956-Oecember  1957.... 

B-52G  delivered  to  SAC... February  1959-February  1961. 

B-52H  delivered  to  SAC May  1961-October  1962 

B-IA  DSARC  III Dec«nberl976. 


I  DSARC  II  (full-scale  development). 

Plaimed  programs: 

B-520  I(X;  for  AliCM/OAS,   (one  squad- 
ron),   1982. 
B-52H  with  ALCM  carriage,  198€. 
B-IB  ICX;  (15  aircraft  to  SAC).  1986. 
B-IB  POC  (100  aircraft  to  SAC),  1988. 
Operational  Inventory: 
B-52D,  78. 
B-fiSO,  127. 
B-SSH,  g«. 


B-IA,  4  In  non-flyable  storage  at  Edwards 
APB,  CA. 

Components  for  survival: 

Base  escape  characteristics: 

Distance  from  incoming  weapon  detona- 
tion. 

Altitude  from  incoming  weapon  deto- 
natl<m. 

Aircraft  hardness  fnun  multiple  nuclear 
effects. 


Base  location  relative  to  Soviet  SSBNs. 

Range:  Increased  SIOP  range  allows  for 
more  flexibility  In  timing,  circumnavigation 
of  threat  areas,  target  coverings,  etc. 

Penetration  characteristics  B-lB  vice  B-52: 

Reduced  radar  cross-section  (B-62  RCS 
Is  100  times  that  of  the  B-IB) : 

Reduces  engagement  opportunltlee. 

Provides  more  BCM  choices. 

Speed  and  altitude. 

OUutlon  effects  of  ALCM. 
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COST  SUMMARY 
(In  billions  of  1981  constant  dolUril 


Present 

force 

extended 


All  B-IB 
1986  (IOC) 


R.4D 0-1 

Procurement 4-6 

Existing    force    modifications 

required.  2W3 

Operation  and  support 5M0 

Total' >85-100 

(Fiscal  year  1982-2000)..  » (105-125). 


2-3 
35-36 

7-12 
42-55 


8&-106 


'  The  ranges  reflect  different  force  structure  decisions  that 
might  be  made  over  the  next  20  yrs,  especially  the  precise 
retirement  profile  for  the  B-52's  as  cruise  missile  carriers. 

2  It  should  be  noted  that  around  the  year  2000  the  B-52 
will  exhaust  Its  structural  lite  and  have  to  be  replaced  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $20  to  J25  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
dollars.  Thus,  these  costs  should  be  included. 

Note:  ATB  costs  are  classified.  Further  breakdown  of  these 
figures  is  available  to  cleared  personnel  only. 

A  COMPARISON   OF   B-52/B-1   BOMBER  FORCES' 

(Costs  shown  in  billions  of  fiscal  year  1981  dollarsi 


Present  force 

extended 

(376  PAA) 

B-IB  only 
(200  PAA) 

Bomber: 
O.&S.; 
B-52 

30.3 
3.2 
0 
3.9 

27.4 

1.2 

20.1 

.7 
6.6 

9.6 

FB-111... 
8-1 

1.2 
15.2 

Missile  (CM/SRAM). 
Mods: 

8-52 

FB-Ul 

3.8 

6.3 
.5 

Tanker (KC-13 
Procurement 
missiles): 

R.  «iD.... 

Production. 

5)  0.  &  S./Mods. 
(aircraft     and 

15.3 

3.4 
36.6 

Total.. 

93.4 

91.9 

'  Hypothetical  force  structure  for  comparison  purposes  only 
(fiscal  year  1982  through  year  2000). 

B-S2/B-1    COST  COMPARISONS 

Unclassified  comparisons  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  present  force  of  B-52s  versus  the 
President's  combined  B-1 /ATB  program  are 
not  possible  due  to  the  classified  nature  of 
the  ATB  program. 

A  comparison  of  the  B-IB  portion  of  that 
package  and  the  B-52  can  be  done  on  an 
Incremental  basis. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  (O&M) 
costs  through  the  year  2000  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  over  6  billion  (FY  81$)  less 
than  the  O&M  cost  of  extending  the  present 
force  of  B-52S  and  FB-llls.  O&M  compari- 
sons are : 

Present  Force   (O&M) :  60  Billion. 

President's  Program  (O&M) :  54  Billion. 

Since  the  President's  program  replaces  the 
aging  B-52  with  modem  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  many  aircraft  modifications  are 
avoided.  The  President's  program  avoids  ap- 
proximately 20  billion  dollars  (FY  81$)  of 
these  modifications.  This  20  billion  cost 
avoidance  is  approximately  equal  to  the  cost 
of  acquiring  the  B-IB  force  planned  by  the 
President.  Modification  comparisons  are  as 
follows : 

Present  Force  (Mods) :  28  Billion  (FY 
81$). 

President's  Program  (Mods)  :  8  Billion  (FY 
81$). 

RATIONALE  FOR  A  B- IB/ ATB  PROGRAM 

B-52  effectiveness  rapidly  declining: 

Poor  base  escape  characteristics:  Increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  SLBM  threat.  Incentive 
for  Soviet  first  strike. 

Vulnerability  to  nuclear  effects. 

Vulnerability  to  forward  defenses:  Long 
range  fighters  and  SuAWACS. 

Age  (structural  life  ends  approx.  year 
2000) . 


B-IB  operational  in  1986: 
Near  term  response  to  redress  strategic 
imbalance. 

Provides  survlvable,  enduring,  recallable, 
strategic  force. 

Provides  effective  means  to  penetrate  de- 
fenses well  Into  the  1990s. 

Provides  Cruise  Missile  carriage  well  Into 
the  next  century. 

Improve  conventional  air  power:   Range/ 
payload    exceeds    B-52.    Greatly    Improved 
penetration.  Near  term  capability. 
ATB  available  in  early  1990s: 
Allows  development  to  proceed  at  fastest 
prudent  pace. 

Available  before  B-IB  penetration  capa- 
bility is  at  risk. 

Provides  highly  effective  approach  to  pene- 
trate into  the  next  century. 
Bomber  Force  Costs: 

Modernization  of  the  B-52  wiU  range  be- 
tween 85B  and  lOOB  (PY81$)  thru  the  year 
2000  depending  on  the  modernization  and 
retirement  schedule  of  the  B-52.  New  plane 
needed  in  approx  2000  at  cost  of  20-25  billion 
(not  Included  in  above  range) . 

"B-IB  only"  force  would  range  between 
86B  and  106B  (FY81$)  thru  year  2000  de- 
pending on  the  retirement  schedule  of  the 
B-52.  Advantage  of  ATB  lost.  Allows  early 
retirement  of  costly  B-52  force. 

"ATB  only"  force  would  cost  essentially 
the  same  as  a  combined  B-l/ATB  program 
depending  on  IOC  thru  the  year  2000.  Cost 
of  waiting  for  ATB  pays  for  the  B-IB. 

Combined    B-IB/ATB    program.    Provides 

cost  competition  between  the  B-lB  and  ATB. 

Allows  early  retirement  of  costly  B-52  force. 

Impact  on  Soviet  Defense  Expenditures: 

B-lB  plus  ATB  place  maximum  stress  on 

defenses: 

B-IB  will  stimulate  massive  Soviet  Invest- 
ment: 

Soviets  will  spend  several  times  the  cost 
of  our  bomber  program  for  air  defense  in  this 
decade. 

Defenses  optimized  for  low  altitude. 
ECCM  retrofits. 

B-IB  and  ALCM  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  defend  against  despite  massive  investment 
in  defenses. 
When  ATB  is  available: 
Soviets   must   maintain   defenses   against 
F-IB. 

Limits  resources  available  to  develop  new 
systems  against. 

Combination  of  B-IB,  ALCM  and  ATB  will 
drive  Soviets  to  massive  investment  in  de- 
fenses, diverting  resources  from  other  forces. 
Despite  enormous  Investment,  defenses  not 
likely  to  be  successful. 
Risk: 

B-IB  plus  ATB  minimizes  risk  of  program 
execution; 

ATB  provides  Incentive  to  control  B-IB 
performance,  cost. 

B-lB  provides  incentive  to  achieve  ATB 
performance,  cost. 

ATB  only  program  yields  potentially  vmac- 
ceptable  risks: 

Leaves  US     dependent  on  B-52  for  more 
than  ten  additional  years. 
Possibility  of  ATB  development  problems: 
Known     risk     areas     of    unconventional 
design. 
Unknown  risk  areas. 
Impact  on  reactive  defenses; 
Without  B-lB,  Soviets  focus  on  ATB. 
Possibility  of  dramatic  breakthrough. 
Summary:   B-lB  plus  ATB  Program: 
Provides  effective  military  forces  into  21st 
century. 

Produces  near  term  response  to  redress 
strategic  balance. 

Provides  near  term  conventional  force  pro- 
jection capability  and  improved  support  for 
conventional  missions. 

Ck)sts  the  same  as  B-52  plus  ATB  force 
(within  estimating  uncertainty). 

Allows  needed  time  to  design  and  develop 
an  operationally  effective  ATB. 


Avoids  risk  of  depending  on  aging  B-S2 
force  until  an  effective  ATB  U  developed, 
produced  and  available  in  significant 
numbers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  let 
me  emphasize,  in  terms  of  costs,  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  providing  a  cost-effec- 
tive program.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
put  in  the  Record  a  comparison  of  the 
total  costs  because  of  the  classified  na- 
ture of  the  ATB  program.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  B-IB  portion  and  the  B-52 
can  be  done  and  has  been  given  to  us  by 
Dr.  DeLauer. 

The  President's  program  avoids  the 
modification  costs  on  the  B-52.  The 
President's  program  avoids  the  heavy 
cost  of  continued  maintenance  of  the 
B-52's  beyond  1990,  in  terms  of  their 
need  as  a  penetrating  bomber.  I  believe 
that  if  we  compare  the  President's  pro- 
gram costs,  the  rationale  of  the  B-IB, 
and  the  ATB  program,  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  B-52's  until  the  B-lB's  have 
been  delivered  for  the  penetrating  bomb- 
er, the  Senate  will  find  that  we  have  the 
most  cost-effective  program. 

The  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  to  put  into  the  bill  additional  money 
for  the  ATB. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question  on  that 
point? 

Because  of  our  disclosure,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  emphasize  and  clarify  that 
point,  that  this  amendment  is  directed  at 
the  advanced  technical  bomber,  the  so- 
called  Stealth  bomber. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  directed  at  Stealth 
technologies,  and  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  in- 
tends it  to  be  directed  toward  the  ATB. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  does,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  a 
little  while  ago. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
there  are  other  items  in  the  Stealth  tech- 
nologies in  the  same  category  that  this 
money  is  being  added  to,  and  that  is  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  it. 

I  have  a  letter  which  is  not  classified 
but  which  has  not  been  released  for  dis- 
tribution, so  I  do  not  feel  right  in  read- 
ing it. 

Let  me  make  the  same  point,  and  that 
is  the  point  that  there  is  no  intention 
whatsoever,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  allow 
the  ATB  technologies  to  slip. 

On  the  contrary,  they  present  some  of 
the  greatest  cppoi1;unities  for  us  to  show 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  system 
and  our  ability  to  deal  with  innovation 
and  to  adapt  it  to  our  needs  of  anything 
this  Senator  has  come  across. 

We  are  dedicating  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  possible  for  the  ATB 
technologies,  consistent  with  the  deci- 
sion that  we  must  maintain  the  B-52's 
until  we  get  the  B-lB's  delivered  as  pene- 
trating bombers;  and  we  must  be  able 
to  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, any  of  the  developing  technologies 
that  would  enhance  the  B-IB  as  it  is 
delivered. 

I  have  said  it  before — ^perhaps  I  am  a 
dreamer — but  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
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we  will  see  the  B-IB.  as  it  goes  into  sub- 
sequent generations,  incorporate  the 
product  of  this  fantastic  research  that  is 
gomg  on  in  our  country.  It  is  research 
that  every  American  can  be  proud  of,  be- 
cause it  is  full-scale  engineering  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  wholly  new  concepts. 

I  am  now  informed  that  I  can  quote 
from  this  letter.  It  is  a  letter  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  sent  in  November  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  concerning  the  ATB 
and  whether  or  not  the  ICXJ— that  is,  ini- 
tial operational  capabiUty — of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  would  be  al- 
lowed to  slip  and  what  steps  they  were 
prepared  to  take  to  provide  the  earliest 
production  schedule  for  the  program 
which  was  reduced. 

Secretary  Weinberger  wrote  back  to 
the  three  Senators  as  follows : 

Regarding  your  concerns  pertaining  to  the 
tx>mber  program,  let  me  assiire  you  that  I  do 
not  Intend  to  permit  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  Program  (ATB)  (Stealth)  to 
slip.  As  I  stated  In  my  letter  of  10  November 
1981,  the  ATB  will  serve  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  mixed  force  of  penetrating  bomb- 
ers and  cruise  missiles  through  the  1990s 
and  well  into  the  next  century.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  importance  attached  to  the 
ATB,  we  have  identified  the  technical  risk 
areas  and  have  adequately  funded  them.  As 
soon  as  technical  progress  allows,  we  will 
move  into  full-scale  development.  Funds 
have  been  set  aside  In  our  out-year  planning 
to  fund  this  program  fully  and  to  cover  the 
earliest  start  of  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment that  we  now  forecast  to  be  prudent. 
We  are,  in  sum.  committed  to  proceed  at  the 
fastest  prudent  pace  based  on  demonstrated 
technical  progress.  We  intend  to  hold  peri- 
odic technical  reviews  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  EXCOM  to  reassess  progress  and  fu- 
ture schedules. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  discuss  other 
aspects  of  the  Stealth  technology. 

However,  my  point  in  regard  to  this 
amendment  is  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  money  in  this  budget  to  cover 
the  ATB.  the  Stealth  technologies,  the 
B-IB,  and  the  B-52.  As  other  people  have 
pointed  out,  this  is  the  largest  budget  in 
peacetime,  so  far  as  weapons  procure- 
ment is  concerned,  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  recognize  that 
this  issue  has  been  explored  thoroughly. 
After  having  started  from  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  authorization 
committee,  we  have  come  back  to  the 
point  where  our  committee  believes  the 
program  that  was  presented  and  author- 
ized is  the  correct  one,  and  that  is  what 
is  funded  here,  so  far  as  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Defense. 

Senator  Stevens  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job,  in  my  opinion,  in  putting  this 
package  together  to  insure  that  we  can 
have  the  best  possible  spread  of  weapons 
systems  with  money  properly  allocated. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  take  much 
time  now  debating  the  whole  issue  of 
B-1,  B-52.  and  Stealth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  becomes  rather  difficult  in  the 
Chamber  to  be  able  to  talk  about  the 


so-called  ATB   because  of  the  highly 
classified  nature  of  it. 

In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  far  too 
much  talk  in  public  over  the  last  year 
or  two  in  any  event.  Still  as  unfortunate 
as  it  is,  it  is  not  a  secret  program,  and 
we  have  been  talking  about  it  so  much. 

But  I  do  wish  to  speak  briefly  about 
points  that  Senator  Stevens  has  made 
attout  the  options  available  and  specifi- 
cally one  at  this  point  and  only  one, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  when  we 
get  to  the  B-1  amendments. 

We  are  constantly  told  by  some  that 
the  B-52  is  a  viable  option  well  into 
the  1990's,  that  the  airframe  will  still 
be  good  in  the  1990's. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  airframe 
will  fly  in  the  1990's.  The  DC-3  was 
built  in  the  middle  to  late  1930's  and 
the  airframes  are  still  flying  by  the  hun- 
dreds all  over  the  world. 

But  we  have  to  ask  the  question  about 
capability.  There  are  lots  of  old  auto- 
mobiles that  still  travel  the  roads  of 
thLs  country  but  their  capability  I  do 
not  think  would  be  considered  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  equal  to  the  newer  models 
that  are  out. 

But  a  B-52,  as  Senator  Stevens 
pointed  out,  is  a  very  old  airplane.  The 
comment  that  has  been  made  over  and 
over  again  is  true,  that  many  of  the 
crews  who  are  flying  that  aircraft  were 
not  bom  when  it  became  op)erational. 

I  had  not  yet  gone  through  flight 
training  when  the  B-52  became  opera- 
tional. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
fly  the  B-52's,  and  15  to  20  years  ago 
it  was  a  very  fine  airplane.  It  was  the 
best  we  could  produce.  But  it  simply  is 
not  anymore.  It  is  not  a  penetrator  in 
1981. 

At  the  very  best,  the  B-52  might  get 
a  few  into  the  Soviet  Union.  I  doubt  if 
anyone  would  come  out,  with  the  air  de- 
fenses they  have  and  the  tremendously 
large  radar  cross  sections  where  the  B-52 
will  simply  appear  big  on  the  radarscope 
to  our  enemy. 

And  something  else  is  true  about  all 
our  planes,  whether  it  is  the  B-52  or 
whatever  it  is,  and  possibly  a  lot  of  the 
old  planes  I  used  to  fly  as  an  Air  Force 
pilot.  The  older  they  get  the  more  ex- 
pensive they  are  to  maintain. 

So  when  we  first  of  all  look  at  the 
capabilities  of  the  B-52  and  what  it  will 
do  if  it  is  still  around  in  the  1990's  this 
Senator  will  not  vote  for  any  funds  under 
any  circumstances  to  waste  a  lot  of 
money  on  an  old  airframe  that  is  not 
capable  of  doing  the  job  in  1981  that  it 
was  designed  to  do  25  years  ago,  and  to 
suggest  that  we  should  spend  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  try  and  make  it 
continue  to  do  that  job  into  the  1990's, 
is  the  most  foolish  military  expenditures 
we  could  possibly  make. 

The  second  point  is  as  to  these  esti- 
mates about  how  much  it  will  cost  to  ret- 
rofit, upgrade  it,  and  try  and  put  new 
black  boxes  on  it  to  make  it  do  that  job. 
I  do  not  care  how  much  money  we  spend 
on  the  B-52  we  cannot  turn  it  into  a 
B-1.  We  can  reskin  it.  We  can  restring 
the  wings.  We  can  put  new  engines  on  it. 
We  can  do  all  sorts  of  things,  but  it  is 
still  a  B-52.  We  are  on  the  H  model  now 


and  as  much  as  I  am  an  advocate  of  in- 
creased military  strength  to  spend  more 
money  into  the  1990's  for  an  old,  old  air- 
plane does  not  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  w'll  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question?' 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  Senator's  opinion  on  this 
subject.  We  have  talked  about  it  many 
times. 

The  Senator  signed  a  letter  with  sev- 
eral other  Senators  today,  and  in  the  let- 
ter the  Senator  says  the  B-52  is  not  suf- 
ficiently hardened  to  withstand  nuclear 
blast  effects  and  cannot  be  modified  to 
do  so. 

The  Senator  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  cost 
comparison  of  the  B-52  taking  all  the 
way  to  the  year  2000  versus  the  3-1/ 
ATB. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  that 
that  would  be  a  foolish  expenditure  to 
try  to  have  B-52's  with  electromagnetic 
pulse  hardening  work. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  in  the  cost 
comparison  we  received  from  Dr.  De- 
Lauer  on  the  B-52  he  includes  $4.9  billion 
for  just  that  expenditure,  and  that  was 
not  part  of  the  program  that  anyone  had 
advocated  and  so  in  effect  it  is  a  straw- 
man  simply  jacking  up  the  cost  of  the 
B-52?  Does  the  Senator  realize  that? 

Mr.  GARN.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  that  I  am  aware  of  that 
and  what  I  was  just  about  to  say  is  that 
the  cost  estimates  well  in  the  7  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  and  served  on 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia;  I  have 
yet  to  see  anyone's  cost  estimates  on  any- 
thing be  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  in  7  consecutive 
years.  So,  when  we  have  figures  out  here 
in  constant  this  year  dollars  and  infiation 
rates  and  all  of  that  I  kind  of  smile  that 
anyone's  estimates  of  being  close.  Maybe 
some  estimates  we  get  in  the  ball  park. 

So  ray  reply  is  simply  I  do  not  doubt 
that.  Everyone  tries  to  make  his  best 
case.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  B-1 
will  inflate  it  as  far  out  as  they  can  show 
the  most  huge  cost  overruns  and  in- 
creases they  possibly  think  they  can  get 
away  with.  Those  on  the  other  side  will 
try  and  inflate  or  deflate  the  figures  as 
necessary  t6  show  the  best  possible  case. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  dollar  figures 
one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  would  agree, 
then,  to  spend  $4.9  billion  for  electro- 
magnetic pulse  hardening  work  on  the 
B-52  would  be  a  foolish  expenditure, 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  think  my  statement  about 
not  wishing  to  spend  any  additional 
money  on  the  B-52  to  make  it  try  to  do 
something  in  the  1990's  certainly  covers 
that  particular  point  rather  well  so  I 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

But  again  we  are  looking,  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  total  package  and  not  an  in- 
dividual item.  But  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  even  those  figures  increased  to  show 
the  best  possible  case,  I  am  willing  to  bet 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  or  out  of  this 
Chamber  that  we  will  find  that  the  cost 
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of  maintaining  that  B-52  through  those 
years  if  we  decided  to  do  that  would  be 
more  than  those  estimates,  even  though 
we  may  agree  they  are  sort  of  padded 
now,  simply  from  history,  my  hindsight 
does  tell  me  when  I  have  seen  most 
everything  cost  considerably  more, 
whether  it  is  in  the  social  field  or  miU- 
tary  field  constantly  rvmning  on  and 
on  and  on,  that  they  probably  are  low.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  about 
that.  But  I  say  that  from  a  practical  ex- 
perience standpoint  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining older  airplanes  I  have  seen  it 
happen  over  and  over  again.  ITie  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  remembers  the  C-12i 
which  I  spent  a  large  number  of  years 
fiying  back  and  forth  across  the  Pa- 
cific. We  were  hand-making  parts  the 
last  3  or  4  years  of  operation  of  that  be- 
cause they  were  not  in  production  any- 
more. The  C-124  is  about  the  same  vin- 
tage as  the  B-52,  not  too  much  differ- 
ence, the  old  Boeing  Stratocruiser,  the 
old  fighters,  and  so  on,  and  the  cost  when 
we  have  no  production  facilities  remain- 
ing but  we  continue  them  far  beyond 
their  original  intended  service  life  they 
become  very  costly. 

So  I  think  on  just  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  maintenance  figures  by  any 
hindsight  we  want  to  apply  we  want  to 
keep  that  B-52  going  through  the  year 
2000  I  think  the  costs  are  going  to  be 
far,  far  beyond  what  DOD  is  saying  to- 
day even  if  we  want  to  subtract  out  the 
$4.9  billion.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  am  so  opposed  to  attempting  to  do 
than  on  the  basis  of  cost  alone,  even  if  I 
thought  it  would  do  some  of  these  func- 
tions in  the  1990's,  but  I  repeat  again  we 
simply  cannot  turn  a  B-52  into  a  B-1 
or  have  the  capabihties  that  it  has. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make,  with- 
out getting  into  any  classified  or  tech- 
nical information,  is  that  Senator 
Stevens  in  this  budget  has  tried  to  pre- 
sent a  very  truthful  budget  by  increasing 
the  inflation  rate  that  is  shown  and  by 
also  on  the  B-1  including  a  3-percent 
cost  overrun  per  year,  which  from  his 
study  showed  that  that  was  the  average 
cost  overrun  in  a  large  number  of  air- 
craft purchased  over  the  last  several 
decades. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  thing  to  do  to  try 
and  present  realistic  figures.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  fair  to  do  that  for 
those  who  propose  to  go  directly  to  the 
Stealth  and  ignore  the  B-KD)  at  this 
time  and  say  that  it  will  be  flying  in  1991 
or  even  spend  additional  money  to  make 
it  fly  faster,  I  think  that  is  one  of  those 
cases  where  the  difHculties  of  the  tech- 
nology involved  to  expect  to  speed  that 
up  before  1991  are  ridiculous.  It  is  simply 
not  possible.  We  pour  all  sorts  of  money 
and  reach  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
where  the  money  will  not  produce  any 
faster  results. 

But  again  I  will  be  willing  to  make 
most  anyone  a  bet  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  that  aircraft  until  1995  at  the 
earliest  because  again  if  it  is  fair  to  apply 
an  average  cost  overrun  it  is  also  fair  to 
apply  an  average  time  overrun.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  major  weap- 
ons system  that  has  not  had  months  and 
years  of  time  overrun  from  when  they 
were  origmally  supposed  to  be  opera- 


tional. The  Trident  first  boat  in  the 
water  was  2  years  after  they  originally 
said  it  would  be  and  they  hope  to  accel- 
erate that  program. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  go  through  all  of  the  examples,  but  I 
cannot  find  examples  of  major  weapons 
systems  where  they  were  completed  prior 
to  the  original  time.  They  have  all  been 
late  by  a  factor  of  years  in  many  cases. 
Forgetting  what  Stealth  can  do,  we  are 
dealing  with  from  a  pilot  standpoint  sta- 
bility, flyability,  and  all  sorts  of  new  tech- 
nologies. When  we  get  into  the  actual 
testing  phase,  usually  it  is  necessary  to 
redesign  this  part  of  it.  They  change  this. 
"Well,  we  goofed  on  that."  You  have  to 
add  a  little  fuselage  here  and  change  the 
empennage  and  so  on. 

I  think  just  again  from  the  practical 
standpoint  we  are  looking  at  a  situation 
where  it  is  going  to  drift  into  the  middle 
1990's. 

So  to  those  who  say  let  us  go  with  the 
B-52  we  are  giving  the  choice  of  spend- 
ing money  on  an  old  outmoded  aircraft 
that  will  probably  be  much  higher  than 
most  people  estimate  or  waiting  all  the 
way  until  the  mid- 1990's  and  having 
nothing  capable  in  between. 

So  I  believe  the  only  responsible  posi- 
tion we  can  take,  both  from  a  cost  stand- 
point and  operational  capability,  is  the 
B-IB,  not  reaUy  that  I  want  to  make  a 
choice  Uke  I  want  a  choice  between  a 
Model  A  or  a  possible  future  car  modd 
that  may  be  out  in  the  1990's,  and  I  will 
not  do  anything  in  between  except  con- 
tinue to  try  and  upgrade  the  Model  T 
durine  those  years  until  we  get  it.  We 
are  really  betting  on  the  "to  come"  in 
my  opinion. 

So  as  I  think  I  said,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  has  done  an  excellent 
job  on  balancing  out  these  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  that  position. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  only 
wish  to  make  a  couple  points. 

First,  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  we  will  indeed  see  the  IOC  of  the 
Stealth  bomber  drift  into  the  1990's  if  we 
do  not  fund  it  adequately. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  fimd  it  adequately. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  I  do  not 
know  anybody  who  is  supporting  the 
B-52  as  an  alternative.  The  alternatives 
which  are  going  to  be  offered  are  an  all 
ATB  and  a  mixed  force.  The  question  is 
which  new  bomber  or  bombers,  not 
whether  we  have  a  new  bomber.  There  is 
a  critical  need  for  this  amendment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Strategic  Air 
Subcommittee  earlier  this  year.  General 
Ellis  stated: 

The  most  pressing  requirement  is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  long  term.  1990  and  beyond.  To 
do  this  right,  we  should  start  now  to  develop 
a  new  technology  bomber  with  the  earliest 
possible  initial  operational  capability  (IOC). 

That,  my  colleagues,  is  the  definition 
of  the  Stealth  bomber. 

I  would  point  out  also  to  my  colleagues 
that  Secretary  Weinberger  himself  said 
in  public  testimony : 


Our  vigorous  ATB  program  will  lead  to 
that  plane's  deployment  under  current  plans 
beginning  in  1989. 

He  said  that  on  October  5.  Now  the  IOC 
sUpped  several  years  between  October  5 
and  October  29.  Now  we  are  told  the  IOC 
is  the  early  nineties.  But  I  repeat  that  on 
October  5  in  public  session  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  said  that: 

Our  vigorous  ATB  program  will  lead  to  that 
plane's  deployment  under  current  plans  be- 
ginning In  1989. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  would,  of 
course,  want  to  avoid  any  risk  of  getting 
into  classified  information.  There  has 
been  enough  debate  about  that  already 
this  afternoon,  although  I  might  say  that 
I  was  at  the  same  meetings  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  pubUc  that  the 
Senator  frbm  Creorgia  was  at,  and  the 
information  about  which  he  spoke  earher 
this  afternoon,  to  my  memory,  was  in- 
formation which  was  discussed  in  pubUc 
session  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. There  was  nothing  that  he  said, 
to  my  recollection,  that  was  not  discussed 
in  pubUc  session  at  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  while  the 
questions  and  the  proofs  as  to  how  we 
can  speed  up  resolution  of  design  uncer- 
tainty of  ATB  and  how  we  can  give  our- 
selves the  option  of  accelerating  the  IOC 
is  classified,  how  we  can  do  that  and  how 
fast  we  can  do  it  is  classified,  it  is  not 
classified  information  that  we  can  speed 
up  resolution  of  design  uncertainties  of 
the  ATB  and  give  ourselves  the  option  of 
accelerating  the  IOC.  That  is  not  classi- 
fied information.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us. 

It  is  the  most  critical  thing  which  we 
are  about  in  the  entire  strategic  program 
of  this  country,  to  have  a  Stealth  bomber 
earlier  rather  than  later.  It  is  the  most 
advanced  technology  bomber  known  to 
mankind.  It  makes  use  of  American  tech- 
nology, and  I  hope  we  will  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  rise.  Madam  President,  to  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  have  listened  to 
most  of  the  debate  on  this  and  I  fully 
recognize  and  reahze  there  are  two  legit- 
imate sides  to  this  question. 

Those  of  us  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment  are  simply  saying  we  are 
convinced  that  with  the  addition  of  $250 
million  provided  for  in  this  amendment 
we  will  indeed,  not  necessarily  have  as- 
surance, but  the  high  likehhood  we  can, 
move  up  the  IOC  on  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber.  There  are  those  who  do 
not  agree. 

But  I  believe  if  you  would  talk  to  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  this  program  they 
would  likely  be  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  simply  stating  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  by  not  approving  this 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  would  not 
come  on  line  sooner  than  the  administra- 
tion is  presently  projecting. 
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It  seems  to  me.  Madam  President,  that 
with  the  extensive  fundinR  we  are  going 
to  assure  ourselves  of  the  best  possible 
defense,  and  that  we  would  be  wise  in- 
deed to  take  the  chance  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion provided  for  in  this  amendment, 
which  will  indeed  allow  us  to  move  ahead 
months,  if  not  a  year  or  more,  faster  on 
the  IOC  for  the  Stealth  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  if 
the  committee  thought  additional  funds 
could  be  used  for  the  research  that  is  in- 
volved, we  would  have  added  them.  We 
have  not  h^n.  at  all  reticent  about  mov- 
ing to  increa.se  the  funds  available  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  this  criti- 
cal time. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  there  must  be  continued  research. 
I  thinlc  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
probably  has  spent  as  much  time  a-s  any 
member  of  our  committee  on  this,  and 
perhaps  he  wishes  to  make  a  comm.ent 
about  it.  But  he  makes  the  point  to  me 
quite  often  that  there  is  just  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  people  who  can  be  em- 
ployed in  technology  research  such  as 
this. 

"ITie  impacts  of  those  limits  have  been 
measured.  The  money  we  have  in  this 
bill  now  to  deal  with  these  technologies 
is  more  than  sufficient.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  our  committee  is  dedicated, 
and  that  the  administration  is  dedicated, 
to  the  concept  of  pursuing  the  ATB  and 
related  technologies  at  the  fastest  pru- 
dent pace. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  re- 
spectfully to  the  fact  that  this  is  another 
one  of  the  items  that  was  listed  on  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  "additional  funds  for 
acceleration  of  the  advanced  technology 
bomber." 

Maybe  I  am  not  understanding  the 
situation,  but  I  seem  to  remember  so 
much  rhetoric  from  people  who  say  we 
are  spending  too  much  for  defense,  that 
we  brought  out  a  bill  that  is  too  big. 

Now  I  think  we  are  going  to  face  a 
series  of  amendments,  as  I  have  said  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  add  to  the 
largest  bill  in  history  in  peacetime.  Who 
is  kidding  whom?  No  one  is  kidding  me. 
If  there  is  some  indication  that  people 
think  they  can  attempt  to  make  the 
whole  concept  of  defense  into  sort  of  a 
through-the-looking-glass  type  of  prop- 
osition, that  somehow  or  other  this  bill 
is  not  big  enough,  then  I  think  we  need  a 
better  explanation. 

This  money  is  not  needed.  The  money 
that  is  needed  is  in  the  bill.  There  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  R.  &  D.  account  to  repro- 
gram  funds,  and  they  could  come  back 
and  get  additional  approval  forthwith 
in  this  regard. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate who  would  deny  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  moneys  that  were  requested 
to  pursue  the  concept  of  the  ATB  and 
the  technologies  related  thereto. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  oflfered  by 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  minority  leader. 

After  listening  with  some  interest  to 
the  rather  spirited  exchange  between 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and 
my  friend  from  Georgia,  I  rise  with  some 
trepidation  because  unquestionably  we 
are  all  debating  this  issue,  Madam 
President,  with  our  hands  tied  behind 
our  backs. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  the  real  is- 
sues that  underlie  this  amendment  with- 
out disclosing  data  which  cannot  be 
divulged  in  open  session. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  try  to  ad- 
dress the  salient  points  of  this  discus- 
sion. First,  although  the  cliairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  i.s  unable  to  announce  on  the 
floor  and  to  the  American  people  the 
level  of  funding  in  the  program  this 
year,  let  no  one  think  for  1  minute  that 
it  is  a  small,  minuscule  sum. 

It  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money. 

Second,  although  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  people  involved  in  this 
program  would  like  more,  I  have  yet  to 
find  anybody  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, cither  civilian,  military,  or  con- 
tractor, who  did  not  want  more  for  the 
particular  program  that  was  before  the 
Senate. 

Third,  I  would  like  one  scrap  of  evi- 
dence presented  to  this  Senate  today 
from  any  responsible  contractor  who,  in 
fact,  is  involved  in  this  program  to  in- 
dicate that  any  additional  money,  be- 
yond that  which  is  authorized  and  whicli 
will  be  appropriated  in  this  bill,  will 
contribute  1  minute  of  increased  effi- 
ciency toward  reaching  an  early  IOC. 

Without  going  into  classified  material, 
let  me  simply  say  that  the  broad  tech- 
nical problems  facing  the  Stealth  pro- 
gram are  far  from  solved.  They  chal- 
lenge technology,  they  challenge  the 
state  of  the  art,  and  they  challenge  the 
companies  that,  in  fact,  are  working  on 
tliem.  We  best  move  slowly  and  care- 
fully lest  we  find  we  have  in  1990  a  boon- 
doggle that  costs  billions  of  dollars  and 
will  not  fulfill  the  mission. 

This  debate  at  this  moment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  B-1  or  the  B-52.  It  has 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  what  we  are 
spending  is  enough. 

Further,  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  on  the  floor  and  those  who  are  listen- 
ing in  their  offices,  the  greatest  service 
they  can  do  for  their  constituents  would 
be  to  partake  of  the  briefings  that  are 
available  to  us  on  the  Stealth  program. 
When  they  listen  to  those  briefings  and 
ask  the  right  questions,  they  will  come  to 
some  conclusions  the  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  disclosed  in  an  open  session  of 
this  type. 

So  I  hope  that  the  $206  billion  or  $209 
billion,  or  whatever  the  figure  will  finally 
amount  to  when  this  bill  is  passed  today 
or  tomorrow,  is  enough.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  in  this  ap- 
propriation for  the  Stealth  technology 
and  we  do  not  need  a  dime  more.  I  hope 
we  can  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiSclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Abd- 
NOR) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cierk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  (after  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  v;ould 
vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
•  Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Te.inessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  TsoNCAs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <  Mr.  Zorinsky  )  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTINO — 8 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  431  Leg.] 

YEAS— 51 

Abflnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Boschwlt/ 

Hayalaawa 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Cochian 

Hehns 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Steffotd 

Denton 

Kast«tn 

Stevens 

Dole 

Laxalit 

Symms 

Dcmenicl 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

DureniJerger 

Mattlnely 

Tower 

East 

McCnure 

Wallop 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Warner 

Glenn 

Nlckles 
NAY&^-40 

Weicker 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Bemteen 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Hart 

Moynlban 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

HoUings 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Huddlcslon 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Pryor 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Rlegle 

Cnaaston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

DeOonclnl 

Leahy 

Williams 

Dixon 

Levin 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  for. 


Goldwater  Mathias  Tsongas 

Hatfield  Sasser  Zorinsky 

Long  Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment  (UP 
No.  723 )  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tron  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  recognized. 

UP     AMENDMENT     NO.     724 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  President  to  submit 
certain  reports  to  Congress) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  724. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  and  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  .  (a)  The  national  security  requires 
a  sustained  enhancement  of  our  military 
capability  during  the  1980s  and  1990s.  An 
adequate  base  of  domestic  economic  power 
and  enduring  public  acceptance  of  the  cost 
are  essential  to  a  sustained  improvement  in 
our  military  readiness. 

(b)  'ilie  Administration's  original  forecast 
of  economic  and  productivity  growth,  had  it 
proven  correct,  would  have  substantially 
ensured  that  we  could  have  satisfied  these 
requirements.  However  that  forecast  pre- 
sumed a  radical  improvement  in  our  eco- 
nonUc  performance  compared  with  the  actual 
experience  of  the  past  several  years.  More- 
over, our  most  recent  experience,  as  well  as 
the  Administration's  revised  projections,  con- 
firm that  we  will  not  achieve  the  high  growth 
levels  on  which  the  1982-86  defense  budget 
was  premised.  F^irthermore,  the  economy  is 
now  In  a  recession  of  uncertain  magnitude 
and  duration.  Because  output  has  fallen,  the 
burden  of  defense  spending  on  American  tax- 
payers has  risen.  If  this  burden  grows,  it 
could  erode  both  the  economic  and  the  politi- 
cal base  for  a  sustained  increase  in  defense 
spending.  To  tinticlpate  this  threat  and  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  framework  for  Congress 
to  evaluate  the  Administration's  1982  Posture 
Statement  and  1963  Budget  Request,  the 
President  shall  prepare  a  report  to  Congress 
by  January  31,  1982  describing: 

(1)  How  the  combination  of  a  three-year 
tax  cut  and  the  projected  defense  spending 
Increases  for  the  period  fiscal  year  1982 
through  fiscal  year  1986  will  affect  inflation. 
Interest  rates,  and  unemployment  given  low 
(under  2  percent),  medium  (2  to  4  percent), 
and  high  (over  4  percent)  real  economic 
growth  rates. 

(2)  What  alternative  tax  and  expenditure 
policies  the  Administration  will  propose  and 
what  specific  adjustments  to  our  military 
strategy  and  programs  will  be  required  for 
the  near,  medium,  and  long  term  If  economic 
and  productivity  growth  continue  to  fall  far 
below  originally  projected  levels. 


(3)  The  specific  adjustments  to  our  mili- 
tary strategy,  requirements,  and  programs 
that  would  be  needed  If  inflation  in  the  de- 
fense sector  is  significantly  higher  than  in 
the  economy  at  large. 

(c)  A  sustained  enhancement  of  our  mili- 
tary capability  also  requires  a  strategy  that 
efficiently  serves  our  most  important  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 
This  requires  recognition  'that  the  U.S.  no 
longer  has  the  resources  to  defend  independ- 
ently all  Western  Interests  that  will  be 
threatened  by  Soviet  power  In  the  late  1980s 
and  1890s.  We  must  therefore  concentrate 
improvements  in  our  military  capability 
either  on  helping  allies  deter  Soviet  attacks 
in  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia  or  on 
defending  friends  and  assets  In  the  Near 
East.  We  must  also  foster  progressive  redis- 
tributions of  the  burdens  and  responsibili- 
ties for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 
Northeast  Asia,  and  the  Near  Elast.  Accord- 
ingly, by  January  31.  1982,  the  President 
shall  prepare  a  report  that  answers  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1 )  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  does 
the  Administration  intend  to  allocate  addi- 
tional resources  to  securing  vital  allied  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  East? 

(2)  What  are  the  relative,  long-term  costs 
of  defending  the  Persian  Gulf  region  with 
and  without  at  least  one  nearby  base  com- 
plex or  set  of  facilities  that  could  support 
major  air  defense  and  maritime  operations 
as  well  as  training,  command,  control,  com- 
munication, intelligence,  and  logistics 
functions? 

(3)  How  do  the  requirements  for  defend- 
ing the  Near  East  differ  from  those  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  how  does  the  Administration 
plan  to  design  more  effective  and  efficient 
forces  for  this  region's  climate,  terrain,  and 
logistical  environment  to  minimize  the  costs 
of  developing  and  deploying  such  forces? 

(4)  What  plans  does  the  Administration 
have  to  increase  our  forward  deployment 
capability  by  home-porting  more  ships  In 
foreign  bases,  by  pre-positloning  equipment 
and  material,  or  by  building  greater  logis- 
tical facilities  near  the  Persian  Gulf? 

(5)  How  does  the  Administration's  long- 
range  defense  planning  take  account  of  eco- 
nomic competition  between  America  and  Its 
allies  and  the  decline  in  U.S.  productivity 
relative  to  Japan  and  Western  Europe? 

(6)  "Wliat  assumptions  does  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  make  about  the  long-term 
redistribution  of  roles  and  responsibilities 
between  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  in  defending 
Western  Europe,  Northeast  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  and  their  adjacent  seas  or  ocean  areas? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  statement  on  this  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  lengthy,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  my  control,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
me  to  offer  tomorrow  an  amendment  I 
have,  and  I  have  notified  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee. I  have  talked  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  majority  leader,  and  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  my  amendment  be  the 
next  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  one  I  offered  last 
May  when  we  were  debating  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 


I  argued  then  that  our  national  secu- 
rity requires  a  sustained  enhancement  of 
our  military  capabilities. 

I  further  argued  tliat  sustaining  a 
large  increase  in  defense  spending  re- 
quires a  sound  economy  and  good  pros- 
pects for  future  economic  growth. 

I  suggested  that  the  administration's 
economic  forecasts  on  which  their  orig- 
iifal  defense  budget  was  based  would 
prove  excessively  optimistic,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  the  tax  and  expenditure  poU- 
cies  premised  on  those  forecasts  would 
lead  to  high  interest  rates  and  rising 
unemployment. 

Finally,  I  argued  that  the  administra- 
tion's exclusive  reUance  on  tight  money 
to  control  inflation  would  choke  off  any 
potential  we  might  have  for  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  in  America, 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  then,  nor  do 
I  now,  share  the  administration's  faith 
that  a  supply-side  miracle  vnll  cause 
productivity  and  economic  growth  rates 
to  surge.  I  was  concerned  about  how  to 
preserve  a  consensus  for  a  sustained  de- 
fense buildup  in  the  face  of  a  recession 
of  unknown  magnitude  and  duration. 

One  reason  for  my  concern  is  that  ris- 
ing unemployment  means  lower  output. 
This,  in  turn,  increases  the  burden  the 
defense  spending  imposes  on  American 
taxpayers.  I  feared  that  this  additional 
burden,  at  a  time  when  our  economic 
future  is  uncertain  at  ijest,  would  erode 
support  for  defense  before  our  buildup 
had  even  begun. 

To  help  us  avoid  this  outcome,  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  President  to  do  four  things: 
to  anticipate,  first  of  all,  the  impUca- 
tions  of  both  low  economic  growth  and 
high  inflation  for  the  administration's 
defense  policies;  second,  to  consider  what 
alternative  economic  strategies  the  ad- 
ministration might  pursue  should  their 
original  forecasts  prove  incorrect;  third, 
to  identify  the  adjustments  to  our  de- 
fense strategy  programs  and  require- 
ments that  might  be  needed,  given  high 
inflation  and  low  economic  growth;  fi- 
nally, to  report  these  findings  to  Con- 
gress by  October  1981. 

Mr.  President,  had  this  amendment 
been  adopted,  it  is  my  belief  that  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion today  to  manage  the  appropriation 
and  budget  processes.  It  was  not  adopted, 
and  I  offer  it  again  in  the  same  bipar- 
tisan spirit  that  I  offered  it  last  May. 

Let  me  repeat  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  to  underscore  the  im- 
portance to  our  Nation  of  a  sustained 
enhancement  of  our  military  capability. 
This  is  necessary  both  to  deter  conflict 
and,  should  deterrence  fail,  to  win  that 
conflict. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  democracy  as  ro- 
bust and  open  as  ours,  sustaining  a  big 
defense  buildup  in  the  face  of  strong 
competition  from  civilian  programs  re- 
quires several  things. 

First  and  foremost,  it  requires  a 
healthy  economy  and  good  prospects  for 
continued  economic  growth. 

If  a  lot  of  people  are  out  of  work,  or 
if  there  is  a  pervasive  fear  of  high  infla- 
tion, the  consensus  for  allocating  the 
growing  share  of  our  resources  to  defense 
will  rapidly  erode. 
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Experience  bears  this  out.  In  the  past 
our  defense  spending  has  undergone 
cycles  of  boom  and  bust.  This  pattern  has 
done  a  number  of  things. 

It  has  increased  cost.  It  has  under- 
mined our  defense  industrial  base.  It  has 
impaired  the  readiness  of  our  general 
purpose  forces.  It  has  interfered  with  the 
efficient  evolution  of  our  strategic  pro- 
grams, and  it  has  caused  friend  and  foe 
alike  to  question  the  reliability  and  credi- 
bility of  our  security  guarantees. 

If  we  are  serious  about  avoiding  past 
errors  and  improving  our  military  capa- 
bility over  the  long  haul,  we  mu.'it  act 
now  to  foster  the  vigorous  economic 
growth  on  which  those  improvements  in 
defense  depend. 

Had  the  administration's  economic 
forecasts  been  correct,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  need  for  this  amendment. 

But  instead  of  high  growth  and  low 
unemployment  we  have  a  recession.  In- 
stead of  growth  in  fiscal  1982  of  5.2  per- 
cent, as  the  administration  projected,  we 
are  now  more  likely  to  have  1.5  percent 
or  2  percent  max.  Instead  of  unemploy- 
ment at  7.3  percent,  as  the  administra- 
tion projected,  we  are  more  likely  in 
fiscal  1982  to  have  unemployment  at  9 
percent.  Maybe  the  tax  cuts  we  have 
enacted  will  keep  that  recession  short 
and  shallow.  Right  now,  though,  a  lot  of 
analysts  are  betting  it  will  be  long  and 
deep. 

Let  us  say  it  is  short  and  shallow  be- 
cause the  tax  cuts  are  coming  online  in 
July.  What  does  that  signal?  It  signals 
the  possibility  of  renewed  inflationary 
pressures. 

When  the  President's  budget  is  fully 
implemented  in  1986,  he  will  have  cut 
taxes  by  over  $750  billion,  raised  military 
spending  by  over  $180  billion  and  cut 
civilian  programs  by  no  more  than  $130 
to  $140  billion. 

Even  if  the  President  gets  all  his  civil- 
ian cuts,  most  of  which  are  still  un- 
specified, they  still  are  not  large  enough 
to  do  the  job. 

Were  the  administration  wholeheart- 
edly committed  to  a  sustainedi  improve- 
ment in  our  defense  programs  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  calling  for  tax  in- 
creases not  tax  cuts.  Why  did  he  not? 
Presumably  because  he  believed  in  the 
supply  side  miracle,  that  that  would 
produce  sufficient  revenues  for  the  mih- 
tary  buildup  and  in  fact  at  one  point  he 
said  that  the  increased  revenues  from 
the  tax  cuts  would  provide  the  revenues 
to  finance  the  military  buildup. 

As  one  of  a  handful  of  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  multiyear  tax  cuts  but 
for  the  spending  cuts,  I  C£m  say  un- 
equivocally that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
supply  side  miracle. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  count  on  it 
to  finance  our  buildup  in  national 
defense. 

Guns,  butter,  and  a  balanced  budget 
cannot  all  be  delivered  by  1984.  Yet  so 
far  the  administration  has  shown  reluc- 
tance to  trim  its  ideology  to  economic 
reality,  and  here  I  put  in  evidence,  the 
latest  budget  resolution  coming  out  of 
the  Budget  Committee  where  the  admin- 
istration refuses  to  take  a  position  on 
economic  prospects. 


The  amendment  I  offer  will  assist  them 
to  do  so. 

If  the  budget  deficit  is  to  be  contained, 
even  at  levels  previously  held  unthink- 
able, either  defense  will  have  to  be  cut 
or  more  revenue  will  have  to  be  raised. 
Those  are  our  choices. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  cutting  non- 
defense  will  not  give  us  the  niunbers.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  in- 
crease the  Ukelihood  that  our  economic 
policies  can  accommodate  the  level  of 
military  spending  our  leaders  demon- 
strate we  need. 

We  should  not  have  to  formulate  de- 
fense policies  in  terms  of  what  we  can 
afford.  The  notion  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  defense  effort  our  security  requires 
is  a  dangerous  illusion. 

We  are  fortunate  that  with  proper  eco- 
nomic policies  we  can  sustain  the  level 
of  defense  spending  our  military  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  deserve  and  re- 
quire. The  key  phrase  though  is  "with 
proper  economic  policies." 

I  remain  skeptical,  as  I  said,  that  the 
present  combination  of  tight  money  and 
highly  stimulative  fiscal  policy  is  well 
designed  to  promote  noninflationary 
growth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  possibly  protracted  recession 
followed  by  increasing  inflation.  This 
outcome  quite  simply  will  not  permit  us 
to  maintain  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing the  President  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
say  we  need. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  these 
committees  have  already  voiced  fears 
similar  to  those  I  have  expressed  today. 
In  fact,  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  accom- 
pany the  1982  defense  authorization  bill, 
S.  815,  the  members  stated: 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  a  sus- 
tained and  Increased  defense  effort  Is  re- 
quired. Moreover,  It  is  the  commitment  to 
defense  programs — not  to  a  defense  funding 
level — that  is  essential. 

In  this  regard,  the  committee  Is  concerned 
about  the  potential  impact  of  underestimates 
In  Inflation  on  the  execution  of  defense  pro- 
grams. The  President  has  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  economic  recovery  program  in- 
tended to  curb  the  Increase  In  inflation. 
There  is  substantial  disagreement,  however, 
between  the  inflation  projected  by  CBO  and 
that  of  the  President.  Based  on  the  CBO  esti- 
mates of  inflation,  additional  spending  will 
be  required  to  execute  the  President's 
planned  defense  programs. 

And  I  emphasize  that. 

The  report  says : 

Based  on  the  CBO  estimates  of  inflation, 
additional  spending  will  be  required  to  exe- 
cute the  President's  planned  defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  report  goes  on: 

The  committee  found  no  basis  for  accept- 
ing the  CBO  estimates  of  inflation  instead 
of  the  President's  estimates. 

That  report  was  issued  last  May.  Since 
then,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent's estimates  were  wrong.  This  fact 
is  acknowledged  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  their  November  report  to 
S.  1857  which  states: 

The  Committee  'has  carefully  analyzed  in- 
flationary trends  in  the  national  economy. 


particularly  as  they  apply  to  defense  activi- 
ties and  purchases.  Two  points  become  viv- 
idly clear:  the  rate  of  inflation  is  not  slowing 
to  the  degree  projected  in  the  President's 
budget,  and  inflation  in  defease  activities 
and  purchases  continues  to  exceed  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  the  national  average. 

Although  the  budget  anticipated  an  Infla- 
tion rate  of  8.7  percent  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  final  composite  figure  was  actually  13.3 
percent.  And  there  is  no  evidence  yet  that 
this  rate  has  slowed  markedly. 

These  developments  make  it  painfully  ^- 
parent  that  the  optimistic  8.4  percent  infla- 
tion rate  projection  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's September  budget  is  not  attainable. 

Tlie  impact  of  badly  underestimating  in- 
flation Is  severe.  It  will  cut  back  PY81  pro- 
gram levels  by  more  than  $2  billion  and  the 
Impact  In  FY82  will  be  much  the  same  If 
stepts  are  not  taken  now  to  finance  a  more 
realistic  rate. . . . 

Based  on  its  analysis  the  Committee  Is 
recommending  an  increase  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  above  the  authorization 
level  for  FY82  totalling  $1.6  billion,  wIMcb 
Is  the  amount  needed  to  finance  a  10  percent 
Inflation  rate.  Even  this  projection  is  con- 
sidered moderate,  but  it  at  least  presents  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  economic  real- 
ities confronting  the  Nation. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  report  expressing 
grave  reservations  about  these  economic 
forecasts  is  that  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  realism  and  their  can- 
dor in  bringing  these  important  consid- 
erations to  the  Senate's  attention.  But  I 
submit  that  it  is  unlikely  we  will  have 
the  votes  to  expand  defense  spending  to 
accommodate  rising  inflation.  Rather,  we 
will  more  likely  have  to  absorb  inflation 
within  existing  budget  levels.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that,  as  the  administration 
prepares  their  1983  budget  request  and 
1982  Defense  posture  statement,  they 
start  thinking  about  how  to  bring  defense 
and  economic  policies  in  line  with  reality. 
This  amendment  will  assist  them  in  that 
effort. 

Unless  we  face  up  to  the  facts  now,  we 
are  all  too  likely  to  gloss  over  the  gap  be- 
tween the  programs  we  say  we  need  and 
the  actual  cost  of  those  programs.  Nor 
will  we  make  the  tough  decision  to  live 
within  our  means  by  cutting  out  certain 
programs  and  closing  down  production 
lines.  Instead,  we  will  tacitly  acquiesce 
in  a  defense  budget  we  know  to  be  under- 
funded. And  we  will  doubtless  cope  with 
this  situation  the  way  we  have  in  the 
past — by  shortchanging  the  readiness  of 
our  general  purpose  forces. 

This  outcome  must  be  avoided.  There 
already  is  a  serious  question  about  our 
forces'  capacity  for  a  timely,  effective 
and  sustainable  response  to  the  most 
likely  military  threats.  The  reason  is  that 
we  have  historically  underfunded  essen- 
tials like  spare  parts,  major  overhauls, 
and  operation  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties. And  we  have  subordinated  readiness, 
mobility,  and  sustainability  to  weapons 
procurement.  This  trend  must  be  re- 
versed, for  without  readiness,  deterrence 
is  a  sham. 

At  the  same  time,  calculated  under- 
funding  of  defense  in  the  past  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  overfunding  in  the  future.  To 
strike  the  right  balance  we  must  search 
systematically  for  the  defense  policy  and 
programs  that  are  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  there  Is 
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fierce  internal  competition  for  resources 
and  fierce  economic  competition  from 
abroad. 

This  amendment  will  assist  that 
search.  It  requires  the  administration  to 
anticipate  the  implications  for  military 
spending  of  low  or  zero  economic  growth. 
And  it  calls  on  them  to  articulate  a 
strategy  for  defense,  premised  on  a 
sharply  focused  analysis  of  the  tough 
choices  we  must  make  if  we  are  to  sus- 
tain our  military  commitments  over  the 
long  haul.  What  are  these  tough  choices? 
First,  these  choices  are  forced  upon 
us  because  the  economic  and  military 
fat  that  used  to  give  the  United  States  a 
protective  layer  has  virtually  disap- 
peared. It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility  among  the  NATO 
allies  was  predicated  on  quite  different 
political  and  economic  circumstances 
than  exist  today  or  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

When  the  alliance  was  formed,  Amer- 
ica did  not  need  allies;  they  needed 
America.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  world's  productive  capacity  and 
monetary  reserves.  Whereas  the  rest  of 
the  world,  including  Soviet  Russia,  ap- 
peared hopelessly  devastated  by  the  war, 
the  United  States  emerged  from  it  im- 
mensely strengthened.  By  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  the  situation  had  radical- 
ly and  fundamentally  changed. 

This  fundamental  change  in  the  rela- 
tive economic  strength  of  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  reassess  our 
roles  in,  and  responsibilities  for,  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe,  Northeast  Asia, 
and  the  Near  East.  This  reassessment 
should  take  place  before  we  become  com- 
mitted to  a  particular  set  of  defense  pro- 
grams. Aj^d  the  conclusions  of  that  re- 
assessment should  guide  our  defense 
strategy  and  our  military  requirements. 
In  addition  to  shifts  in  the  economic 
balance  among  the  allies,  our  defense 
strategy  must  also  reflect  a  recently  and 
belatedly  discovered  priority,  namely  the 
need  to  secure  a  sustained  flow  of  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region  to  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies.  Our  economic 
circumstances  mean  that  we  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  independently  defend  all 
Western  interests  that  will  be  threat- 
ened by  Soviet  expansion  or  local  wars 
in  the  1980's  and  1990's. 

Thus,  we  will  need  a  strategy  that  con- 
centrates improvements  in  our  military 
capability  either  on  helping  allies  deter 
Soviet  attacks  in  Western  Europe  and 
Northeast  Asia  or  on  defending  friends 
and  assets  in  the  Near  East.  In  making 
this  choice,  we  need  to  recognize  where 
our  comparative  advantage  lies  and 
where  we  have  a  unique  role  in  defending 
our  collective  security  interests. 

Implementing  the  choice  requires  a 
long  term  strategy  based  on  agreement 
with  our  allies  for  a  redistribution  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Near 
East. 

But  before  we  can  decide  on  the  op- 
timal allocation  of  our  defense  resources, 
we  need  to  know  how  the  problem  of,  and 
requirements  for,  an  adequate  defense  of 
the  Near  East  differ  from  those  of  West- 


em  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia.  We  also 
need  to  know  what  the  alternative  costs 
are  of  defending  this  area  with  and  with- 
out at  least  one  nearby  base  complex  or 
set  of  facilities. 

This  issue  is  fundamental  to  our  stra- 
tegic choices.  The  region's  remoteness 
from  the  United  States  and  major  allies, 
and  its  relative  proximity  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
may  make  it  impossible  to  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Near  East  at  an 
affordable  cost  unless  we  secure  facilities 
to  support  major  air  defense  and  mari- 
time operations  in  the  area. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  my 
amendment  poses  to  the  administration. 
There  will  be  some  in  this  body  who  will 
argue  that  the  amendment  is  out  of  place 
or  redundant.  When  I  offered  it  last  May, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  assured  me  if  I  would 
just  read  the  report  accompanymg  the 
1982  DOD  authorization  bill  all  my  ques- 
tions would  be  answered.  I  did  read  that 
report.  But  it  did  not  talk  about  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy.  Nor  did  it  plan  for 
the  contingency  that  our  economy  would 
be  in  recession  this  year  and  periiaps 
much  longer.  And  the  programs,  that 
legislation  authorized,  were  based  on  in- 
flation estimates  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  now  recognizes  are  invalid. 
So  I  believe  this  amendment  is  appro- 
priate and  useful  in  focusing  the  admin- 
istration on  the  real  problems  we  face  in 
sustaining  a  sound  defense  buildup. 

Others  will  argue  that  the  amend- 
ment is  redundant  because  we  are  al- 
ready getting  information  on  allied  and 
Japanese  contributions  to  our  common 
defense.  But  I  am  not  talking  merely 
about  how  much  each  of  us  spends  rela- 
tive to  the  others.  I  am  talking  about 
the  development  of  an  American  strategy 
premised  on  U.S.  leadership  and  on  a 
frank  appraisal  of  where  we  have  a 
unique  advantage  in  defending  common 
interests  of  our  allies  and  ourselves.  This 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  be  perceived  as 
strong  and  credible  by  our  friends  and 
by  our  adversaries. 

Some  in  this  body  may  say  "no,  do  not 
offer  the  amendment  at  the  outset  of 
TNT  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union." 
These  critics  will  tell  me  I  am  under- 
cutting the  President.  On  the  contrary, 
by  facing  up  to  reality  we  will  be 
strengthening  the  President's  hand. 
Whether  the  TNF  talks  succeed  or  fail. 
Europe  must  play  a  larger  role  in  deter- 
mining her  own  defense.  And  America 
must  do  more  to  defend  those  areas  be- 
yond Europe's  reach. 

What  have  we  done  so  far  to  secure 
vital  allied  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf? 
Not  much.  We  have  agreed  to  sell 
AW  ACS  and  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
we  have  created  the  rapid  deployment 
joint  task  force — at  least  on  paper.  But 
we  still  do  not  have  a  strategy  for  allo- 
cating additional  resources  to  this  re- 
gion. The  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ognizes this.  The  report  states  once  more: 

To  date,  the  Joint  task  force  nature  of  the 
present  BDJTP  has  failed  to  create  both 
plans  and  organization  necessary  to  meet  the 
threats  which  the  United  States  may  face  in 
Third  World  areas  throughout  the  1980s. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  forced  to  address 


these  questions  before  we  are  locked  into 
programs  and  procurement  contracts 
that  do  not  most  efficiently  promote  our 
main  security  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  just 
add  America  is  virtually  unique  among 
Western  democracies  in  that  most  other 
countries  the  elected  representatives 
debate  the  underlying  concepts  of  their 
defense  budgets  and  programs.  They  deal 
with  foreign  policy  and  with  broad  is- 
sues of  military  resource  allocation.  The 
technicaJ  decisions  as  to  which  weapons 
systems  will  most  efficiently  implement 
the  policies  are  left  to  the  experts. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  par- 
ticularly in  Congress,  debates  focus  on 
weapons  systems.  No  one  seems  willing 
to  debate  the  underlying  concepts.  My 
amendment^  I  hope,  will  be  the  first  step 
in  redressing  this  dangerous  imbalance. 
Finally,  it  is  worth  repeating  that  the 
defense  budget  cannot  be  istrfated  from 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  How  much  we 
spend  for  defense  and  the  way  we  allo- 
cate our  defense  dollars  have  large  eco- 
nomic implications.  If,  for  example,  we 
divert  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  R.  &  D. 
to  defense  while  the  Japanese  are  free 
to  commercialize  the  results,  our  com- 
petitiveness will  deteriorate  rapidly.  In 
the  long  run,  both  countries  will  suffer 
and  the  world  will  be  much  less  stable. 
So  far,  we  have  resisted  putting  our 
defense  programs  in  context.  This 
amendment  is  a  small  but  important  step 
in  remedying  that  situation.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  support 
it  and  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  see  its  merit  and  that  we 
might  engage  in  further  discussion  after 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
proposal. 

(Mr.  CHAFEE  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  wonder  if  he  would  respond  to 
the  No.  1  question,  which  is  what  hap- 
pens to  our  defense  programs  if  infla- 
tion is  higher  than  expected,  and  how 
will  he  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  we  in  the  Senate  begin  to  make 
the  choices  that  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  fully  fund  the  levels  we  have  ap- 
proved but  the  programs  we  have  ap- 
proved? Further,  what  kind  of  strategy 
backs  that  up? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
high  regard  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  but  to  answer  his  question  would 
be  to  assume  the  capability  of  speaking 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  a  rider  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  January  31,  1982,  to  prepare  a  report 
that  answers  a  series  of  questions :  What 
additional  resources  we  are  going  to  al- 
locate to  the  Near  East;  what  the  long- 
term  costs  of  defending  the  Persian  Gulf 
are:  what  we  plan  for  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  force  in  the  region  of  the 
Near  East;  what  plans  the  administra- 
tion has  to  increase  deidoyment  cf^Mi- 
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blllty  by  home  porting  of  more  ships  in 
foreign  bases;  how  the  administration's 
long-range  defense  planning  takes  into 
account  economic  competition  of  Amer- 
ica; and  what  assumptions  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  makes  about  the  long- 
tenn  redistribution  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities as  far  as  Western  Europe.  East 
Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  the  adjacent 
seas  or  ocean  areas. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  provisions  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill  that  is  before  us.  This 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  an  ap- 
propriations amendment.  It  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  debate  the  concept,  perhaps  he 
would  want  to  have  a  separate  joint 
resolution. 

With  as  much  comity  as  I  would  like  to 
be  known  for  in  the  body,  I  have  to  tell 
my  friend  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  tabled,  and  I 
do  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias>  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Masachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNCAS)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

JRollcall  Vote  No.  432  Leg.) 
TEAS— 56 


Abdnor 

East 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Gam 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Percy 

Baker 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Bents«Ti 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Burdiclc 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Lax  alt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Domemlcl 

McClure 

Warner 

Dunenberger 

Murkowskl 
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Welcker 

Baucui 

Bradley 

Chiles 

Blden 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

Boien 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Dixon 

Dodd 

Tnouya 

wtch«a 

Eagleton 

Jackson 

Moymlhan 

Exon 

Johnston 

Niinn 

Ford 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Glenn 

Leahy 

ProxmLre 

Hart 

Levin 

Pryor 

Heflin 

Matsunuga 

Rlegle 

HoUings 

Mel  Cher 

Sarbames 

Huddleston 

Metzenbaum 

WUllams 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cannon 

M&thias 

Tsongas 

Goldwater 

Sasser 

Zorlnaky 

Long 

Stemils 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Bradley's  amendment  (UP  No.  724)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  ttiat  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  to  be 
recognized  and  that  he  has  an  amend- 
ment. Are  there  other  Senators  with 
amendments  they  would  like  to  get  in 
line  here,  so  to  speak,  following  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona? 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   725 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  MX  missile  system  should  not  be 
based  In  or  near  areas  with  high  popula- 
tion density) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The   Senator  from  Arizona    (Mr.  DeCon- 

ciNi)     proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment 

numbered  725. 

On  page  28,  line  19,  insert  the  following: 
The  purpose  of  the  MX  missile  system  Is 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  a  survlv- 
able  counterforce  strategic  weapons  system 
to  counter  the  growing  technological  and 
numerical  advantages  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  arsenal; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  basing 
the  MX  missiles  In  or  near  areas  of  high 
population  density  Is  inimical  to  the  coun- 
terforce goals  and  other  purposes  of  the  MX 
missile  system  and  unnecessarily  exposes  ci- 
vilian populations  to  risk;  and. 

The  Senate  urges  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  avoid  high  population  density  areas 
either  for  interim  basing  sites  for  the  MX 
missile  or  in  Its  selection  of  a  permanent 
basing  mode. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  years  of  discussion  and  study 
over  the  proper  and  most  effective 
method  of  basing  the  MX  missile.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  provides 
moneys  to  carry  forth  that  study  and 
evaluation  process.  President  Reagan  re- 
cently announced  that  his  administra- 
Lion  would  move  forward  with  a  limited 
MX  deployment  while  a  final  decision  on 
the  ultimate  basing  mode  was  made. 

I  must  confess  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment that  the  new  administration  did 
not  feel  yet  able  to  make  a  final  basing 
decision.  However,  I  also  believe  that  it 
is  critically  important  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation  to  deploy  MX  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  If  that  means  making  do  with 
an  interim  basing  mode,  then  we  should 
move  ahead  quickly. 


However.  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by 
some  preliminary  indications  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the 
interim  basing  of  MX  might  involve  us- 
ing existing  Titan  sites  located  adjacent 
to  densely  populated  areas.  This  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  to  be  totally 
counterproductive . 

The  MX  missile  represents  a  new 
phase  in  American  strategic  thinking;  a 
departure  from  the  concept  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  which  relied  almost 
solely  on  a  countercity  or  countervalue 
strategy  to  deter  Soviet  aggression.  In 
the  years  since  MAD  first  came  into 
prominence,  we  have  discovered  that  the 
Soviet  Union  not  only  believes  that  a 
limited  nuclear  war  is  possible,  but  has 
constructed  a  nuclear  arsenal  based 
upon  that  assumption. 

Because  the  Soviets  are  building  a 
strategic  force  capable  of  waging  a  coun- 
terforce nuclear  war — that  is,  an  attack 
limited  to  military  targets  which  specifi- 
cally exempts  civilian  populations  cen- 
ters— the  United  States  is  forced  to  deal 
with  that  possibility.  Not  to  do  so  would 
subject  our  Nation  to  nuclear  blackmail. 
The  MX  missile,  thus,  serves  two  inter- 
related purposes. 

First,  its  great  accuracy  and  payload 
make  it  an  ideal  weapon  to  target 
against  hardened  Soviet  military  targets. 

Second,  its  basing  mode  should  make  it 
either  capable  of  withstanding  a  first- 
strike  or  so  costly  in  terms  of  an  ex- 
penditure of  Soviet  missiles  to  eliminate 
it  that  it  is  effectively  survivable. 

Logic  dictates  that  in  basing  the  MX 
we  should  not  sacrifice  either  of  these 
capabilities.  Unfortunately,  if  the  MX  is 
based  adjacent  to  urban  areas,  its  ef- 
fectiveness in  bringing  the  United  States 
into  a  new  strategic  era  will  be  almost 
entirely  undermined.  By  basing  it — 
even  on  an  interim  basis — next  to  cities, 
we  insure  that  a  counterforce  exchange 
is  automatically  escalated  into  a  coun- 
tervalue or  countercity  exchange.  And 
while  no  one  wants  to  contemplate  such 
awful  scenarios,  it  must  be  done. 

If  the  MX  is  to  be  housed  on  an  in- 
terim basis  in  renovated  existing  silos, 
they  should  be  located  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  remote  areas.  It  serves  abso- 
lutely no  purpose  to  locate  them  next  to 
urban  areas.  Simultaneously,  of  course, 
it  also  exposes  the  inhabitants  of  those 
areas  to  potentially  greater  danger.  In 
the  event  that  a  catastrophe  should 
occur,  we  must  be  mindful  to  take  steps 
in  our  planning  to  minimize  the  total 
number  of  casualties. 

My  amendment  which  is  structured 
as  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  is 
simple.  It  merely  urges  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  take  this  important  factor 
into  account  and  to  develop  basing 
modes  for  the  MX — interim  and  long 
term — which  are  as  removed  as  prac- 
ticable from  high  density  population 
areas.  It  is  not  binding,  but  it  does  pro- 
vide some  guidance  from  Congress  to  the 
Pentagon  planners.  Clearly,  if  over- 
whelming technical  considerations  dic- 
tate that  the  MX  must  be  based  near  ur- 
ban areas,  then  my  amendment  would 
not  prevent  this  from  being  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  managers 
of  the  bill  will  accept  this  amendment, 
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because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  anything 
to  which  anyone  can  violently  object. 

The  area  of  some  of  the  Titan  missile 
silos  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  we  find 
them  in  very  densely  populated  areas. 
There  are  alternatives  for  the  basing  of 
these  missiles,  and  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  would  instruct  the 
Pentagon  planners  to  give  this  careful 
consideration. 

In  the  case  of  the  Titans,  they  are  to 
be  removed,  as  indicated,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and  if  other  missiles  are  to  be 
placed  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
consideration  of  the  population  density 
should  be  paramount  in  any  such  deci- 
sion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  does  have  an  inter- 
esting amendment;  but  if  the  same 
rationale  applies  to  strategic  systems,  I 
do  not  know  what  any  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  could  do  to  deploy 
our  systems  and  to  maintain  the  options 
that  are  necessary. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  Titan  silos 
under  study,  but  also,  we  have  the  whole 
question  of  the  MX. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator's  interest, 
from  a  geological  point  of  view  and  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  as  he  well 
knows,  because  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  area  in  which  he  lives; 
but  there  is  no  way  we  could  agree  to 
take  this  amendment  to  conference.  It 
would  yield,  I  am  afraid,  to  additional 
restrictions  upon  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  terms  of  deployment  of  our  stra- 
tegic arsenals. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment.  This  is  really  not  a  proper 
place  fcr  the  amendment.  If  we  want  to 
have  a  debate  on  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  dealing  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  counterforce  and  strategy  con- 
cepts, I  think  we  should  do  it  another 
time.  It  is  not  technically  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  just  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  when  the  Titan 
missiles  were  deployed,  it  was  19  or  20 
years  ago,  and  at  that  time  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Pentagon  obviously  not  to 
place  them  near  populated  areas.  With 
the  growth  of  many  of  these  areas,  we 
see  a  change — not  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Defense  Department  but  in  a  population 
decision,  in  a  geographic  location.  The 
statistics  have  altered  what  now  exists — 
our  populated  centers  with  these  missiles 
nearby. 

And  my  amendment  is  not  a  mandate. 
I  am  not  trying  to  step  into  the  decision 
process  that  that  requires  and  I  thought 
about  that  because  many  people  in  the 
State  that  this  Senator  represents  feel 
very  strongly  that  they  want  to  be  strong 
and  supportive  of  national  defense  and 
a  new  missile  system,  but  they  also  have 
some  real  concerns  when  there  are  alter- 
natives and  there  are  many  alternatives 
that  are  yet  to  be  formally  decided  by 
the  Defense  Department,  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX. 


In  the  case  of  southern  Arizona  we  are 
talking  about  an  immediate  population 
area  of  over  500,000  people.  Some  of  these 
Titan  missile  bases  now  border  on  the 
city  limits.  They  are  surroimded  by  sub- 
divisions and  schools  and  there  are  areas 
that  these  MX  missiles  could  be  placed 
in  in  either  the  Minuteman  n  sUos  or 
perhaps  Titan  silos  that  are  not  near 
populated  areas.  All  the  ones  in  Arizona 
are  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
very  near  populated  areas  and  those  that 
are  not  are  within  10  or  15  miles. 

I  just  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  that  this 
is  an  area  that  we  should  be  involved  in 
unless  we  are  going  to  liave  a  big  debate 
about  counterforces  and  what  have  you. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second  on  the  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment? 

There  is  a  suCBcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufiScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Stennis).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  TsoNCAS).  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  433  Leg.) 
YEAS— 57 


NAYS— 36 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Percy 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Schmitt 

Haxry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chafee 

HoUings 

Specter 

Oochian 

Humphrey 

StalTord 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lavalt 

Tower 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Welcker 

East 

Murkowdd 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Baucus 

Exon 

Melcher 

Boren 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bradley 

Hart 

MitcbeU 

Bumpers 

Benin 

Moynihan 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Ptil 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Iiiouye 

Proxmire 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Pry<w 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Raodolpb 

DeConclni 

Kennedy 

RJeglc 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Sactwaea 

Dole 

Levin 

WlUlami 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cannon 

M&tblaa 

Tsongas 

Goldwater 

Sasser 

Zorlncky 

Long 

Stenailc 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
DeConcinis  amendment  (UP  No.  725) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  "on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

VIPEX 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  in  its  report  has  addressed 
the  concerns  which  have  been  expressed 
over  the  time  about  the  Viper  program. 
I  want  to  mention  the  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Rudman  in  this  matter. 

This  program  has  encountered  prob- 
lems, major  cost  increases  and  delays  in 
schedule.  In  the  past,  the  committee  has 
refused  to  allow  the  Army  to  proceed 
with  production  due  to  these  problems. 

On  July  8,  1981,  six  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  wrote  to 
General  Meyer  urging  the  Army  to  con- 
duct a  competitive  analysis  of  compara- 
ble systems  which  are  currently  avail- 
able or  could  be  available  in  the  very 
near  term.  To  date  the  Army  has  not 
conducted  such  analysis  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  General  Meyer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  has  been  signed  by  Senators 
Stevens,  Rudman,  Proxmire,  D'Amato, 
Andrews,  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appbop«iations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jvly  8.  1981. 
Gen.  E.  C.  Me'iek, 

Chief  of  Staff.  V.  S.  Army,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  General  Meyer:  The  preponderant 
advantage  in  battlefield  armor  enjoyed  by 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  unquestion- 
ably represents  a  significant  challenge  to 
Western  security  objectives  In  Central  Eu- 
rope. Efforts  to  modernize  U.S.  and  allied 
armored  capabilities  and  upgrade  those  sys- 
tems designed  to  counter  or  neutralize  this 
threat  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  area  of  light  anti-armor  capabU- 
ities,  however,  concern  has  been  raised  about 
the  adequacy  of  our  modernization  pro- 
grams, particularly  with  respect  to  the  cost- 
effectlveness  of  systems  under  development 
and  their  ability  to  meet  or  exceed  the  per- 
formance criteria  originally  established. 

In  this  regard,  we  wish  to  express  our  deep 
concern  over  the  developmental  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  Aitny's  Viper  anti-tank 
rocket  system.  Testimony  before  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcomroltee  has  led  to  dls- 
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turbing  questions  about  Vipers  recurring 
technical  defects  and  unbridled  cost  escala- 
tion, problems  which  compound  the  substan- 
tial slippage  In  Its  IOC  date  even  as  the  So- 
viet threat  expands.  Doubts  about  Viper's 
suitability  as  a  replacement  for  the  LAW 
system  (Initially  fielded  In  1962)  have  grown 
accordingly. 

With  respect  ;o  cost,  the  Army  testified 
last  year  before  the  House  Defense  Appropri- 
ations subcommiuee  that  each  Viper  round 
could  be  purchased  for  $a08.  The  per-round 
cost  estimated  cited  this  year  is  $619,  and 
some  cost  projections  hover  In  the  $800-$1000 
rant;e.  If  and  when  Viper  enters  the  produc- 
tion stage.  Total  program  costs  are  now  antic- 
ipated to  be  approximately  four  times  theat- 
er than  originally  predicted. 

Reflecting  this  concern,  House-Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  FY  1981  Supplemental  Approp- 
riations bin  agreed  to  add  report  language 
which  placed  itrlngent  restrictions  on  the 
Army,  requiring  j.rlor  Congressional  approval 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  before  a  production  con- 
tract on  Viper  could  be  signed.  This  measure 
underscored  the  conferees'  fear  that  the  Army 
would  make  a  "premature  and  unjustified" 
decision  to  Jield  Viper  before  all  mechanical 
deficiencies  had  bct-n  satisfactorily  resolved 
and  program  costs  brought  under  control. 

We  understand  that  the  Viper  anti-tank 
rocket  Is  designed  to  be  the  infantryman's 
weapon  of  last  resort  against  the  battlefield 
armor  threat.  As  such,  we  were  distressed  by 
the  findings  of  the  General  Officer  In-Process 
Review  of  December  1980.  which  highlighted 
Viper's  .shortcomings  and  fueled  additional 
skepticism  about  the  system's  adequacy  to 
perform  the  light  anti-armor  role.  More  re- 
cently (March  1981),  a  Viper  round  exploded 
on  its  gunner  and  all  testing  was  temporarily 
suspended. 

The  significant  improvements  which  Viper 
was  touted  to  Incorporate  over  the  LAW  sys- 
tem are  still  highly  problematical.  Indeed, 
test  results  since  I97S  .support  the  conclusion 
that  Viper  wil!  be  unable  to  achieve  its  origi- 
nal battlefield  mandate.  For  example,  it  is 
our  understanding  that,  contrary  to  initial 
performance  specifications,  a  Viper  system 
deployed  today  would  have  virtually  no 
chance  of  penetrating  the  frontal  armor  of 
a  Soviet  T-72  tank  sufficiently  to  ensure  a 
"kill."  Moreover,  the  anticipated  vast  reduc- 
tion In  the  firing  signature  (i.e.  noi.se.  flash, 
smoke,  overpressure,  etc.  |  which  would  dis- 
close a  gunner's  position  to  adversary  forces 
has  failed  to  materialize.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  us  that  Viper's  signature  even  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  LAW  system  Yet  even  with 
this  performance  record  and  an  apparent 
relaxation  of  the  requirements  which  would 
qualify  Viper  for  preliminary  production,  we 
understand  that  overall  Viper  costs  will  be 
approximately  five  times  greater  than  those 
of  the  system  It  would  ostensibly  replace. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Army  has  ex- 
perienced ongoing  difficulties  with  the  Viper 
development  program,  several  of  our  allies 
have  made  substantial  progress  with  their 
own  anti-tank  weapons.  For  example,  sys- 
tems such  as  West  Germany's  Armbrust, 
which  has  been  In  production  since  1978. 
may  offer  a  potentially  more  cost-effective 
alternative  for  light  anti-armor  missions  ac- 
cording to  the  operational  requirements 
which  the  Army  has  Itself  defined.  We  un- 
derstand that  efforts  have  consistently  been 
made  over  the  past  three  years  to  generate 
Interest  within  the  Army  to  test  this  system 
pursuant  to  determining  its  adequacy  for 
this  critical  role. 

In  view  of  the  significant  advances 
achieved  by  some  of  our  allies  in  the  field  of 
light  anti-armor  weaponry,  we  strongly  urge 
you  to  conduct  a  competitive  analysis  of  sys- 
tems such  as  Armbrust  which  might  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  threat  confronting 
our  forces.  Although  It  is  essential  that  the 
Army  and   other  military  services  be  per- 


mitted sufficient  latitude  to  develop  new 
weapon  systems,  we  likewise  believe  that 
sound  procurement  policies  and  a  prudent 
sensitivity  to  cost  growth  warrant  the  testing 
of  alternative  foreign  systems  whose  opera- 
tional capabilities  for  a  given  mission  may 
surpass  those  of  U.S.  prototypes. 

The  Army  s  paramount  obligation  is  to 
provide  our  combat  troops  with  the  most 
reliable  and  technically  proficient  systems  at 
affordable  prices.  We  sincerely  hope  the  Army 
will  take  due  account  of  this  verity  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  Viper  development 
program. 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  full  report 
from  you  on  all  Issues  affecting  this  program. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our 
concerns. 

Sincerely, 

Ted  Stevens, 
Harrison  Schmitt, 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Warren  B.  Rudman, 
William  Proxmire, 
Mark  Andrews. 

VS.  Senate. 

Mr,  SCHMITT.  Recognizing  ttie  need 
for  a  new,  light  antiarmor  weapon  for 
the  Army  at  this  time,  the  committee  has 
provided  production  funds  for  Viper  in 
this  bill.  It  has  also  included  language 
approving  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1981 
funds  for  production  of  Viper.  This  ap- 
proval, however,  does  not  indicate  that 
the  committee  is  no  longer  concerned 
about  the  problems  encountered  in  this 
program,  nor  has  the  committee's  desire 
for  a  full  competitive  analysis  of  alter- 
nate systems  diminished. 

The  report  language  specifically  directs 
the  Army  to  commence  testing  of  all 
available  light  antiarmor  systems,  for- 
eign and  domestic  beginning  within  90 
days  of  contractor  notification  of  avail- 
ability. The  results  of  such  tests  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate  within  60 
days  following  completion  of  the  tests. 
This  language  provides  for  initial  produc- 
tion of  Viper  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
meets  the  concerns  of  the  committee  in 
finding  the  best  available  light,  antiar- 
mor weapon  at  the  best  cost. 

This  Senator,  however,  did  have  a  con- 
cern whether  the  Army  would,  in  fact, 
comply  with  the  report  language  since 
the  Army  has  refused  in  the  past  to  con- 
duct a  shoot-off  of  any  competing  sys- 
tems of  Viper.  As  a  result  of  this  concern, 
I  was  in  contact  with  the  Army  and  ex- 
pressed these  concerns  to  them.  The 
Army  has  assured  me  that  they  intend 
to  comply  with  the  report  language.  In 
a  letter  dated  November  30,  1981,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  J.  R.  Sculley 
assured  me  of  the  position  of  the  Army 
on  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Secretary  Sculley's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Oftice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC,  November  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  H.  Schmitt, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Schmitt:  The  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  Report 
No  97-000,  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation BUI  1982.  expresses  concern  over  the 
VIPER  program  and  provides  specific  lan- 
guage for  the  Army  to  commence  testing  all 


available  light  anti-armor  systems,  foreign 
and  domestic,  beginning  within  90  days  of 
contractor  notification  of  availability  and 
expression  of  desire  to  test  and  that  the 
results  of  all  such  tests  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  within  60  days  following 
completion  of  the  individual  tests. 

The  Army  shares  the  Committee's  interests 
and  concerns  that  the  most  cost  effective 
system  must  be  selected  to  provide  a  quality 
weapon  for  our  soldiers.  The  Army  Is  pre- 
pared to  Implement  the  Committee  language. 

The  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  test  and 
evaluation  program  Involves  the  selection  of 
candidate  system,  development  of  test  stand- 
ards and  plans,  appropriate  and  equitable 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  foreign/ 
domestic  participants,  and  actual  testing  and 
analysis.  Currently,  the  Army  Is  only  la  the 
Initial  stages  of  developing  plans  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  envisioned  program.  Pxmdlng 
requirements  have  not  yet  been  budgeted 
but  will  be  developed  after  the  program  Is 
structured. 

Subsequent  to  determination  of  the  final 
Conference  report  language,  the  Army  will 
proceed  to  develop  an  estimate  of  the  test 
effort,  as  well  as  the  as.'ociated  funding  re- 
quired. We  will  keep  you  informed  of  our 
progress  and  funding  requirements  and 
would  seek  your  assistance  in  resolving  the 
funding  associated  with  the  test  program. 
Sincerely. 

J.  R.  Sculley. 
Assistant   Secretary   of  the   Army    {Re- 
search, Development  and  Acquisition) . 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  this  Senator's  un- 
derstanding that  the  Army  shall  develop 
plans  and  procedures  for  the  competi- 
tive analysis  and  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee these  plans  as  well  as  any  costs  in- 
volved for  the  analysis.  It  is  also  this 
Senator's  understanding  that  the  Army 
will  not  attempt  to  change  the  commit- 
tee's language  during  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  this  bill. 

Again  I  want  to  recognize  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  this  issue.  It  is  extremely 
important.  It  is  particularly  related  to 
the  general  philosophy  of  trying  to  match 
Soviet  armor  tank  for  tank  or  personnel 
carrier  for  personnel  carrier;  we  will 
make  those  systems  as  obsolete  as  we 
possibly  can  through  the  use  of  modern 
antitank  and  antiarmor  weapons. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  briefly  that  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  adding  what  I 
think  is  a  very  constructive  addition  to 
the  language  that  we  had  already  worked 
with  in  our  report.  I  think  it  is  vital  that 
the  Army  proceed  with  these  tests  and 
not  spend  enormous  amounts  of  money 
for  weaponry  that  may  be  obsolete  in 
the  near  future.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
is  now  part  of  the  record.  I  am  sure  this 
will  mean  that  the  Army  will  have  a 
better  weapon  when  these  competitive 
tests  are  completed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    amendment    no.     726 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  643.) 
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(Purpose:  To  provide  funding  for  Increased 
Army  and  Air  Force  active  strength  levels) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLLiNcs)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbeerd  726. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out 
through  line  12  on  page  3,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"TITLE  I— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
military  personnel,  army 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (ex- 
cept meml>ers  of  reserve  components  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aiVlatlon 
cadets:  $14,130,781,000. 

military  personnel,  navy 

For  pay.  allowances.  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
•movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Navy  on  active 
duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere),  midshipmen,  and  avia- 
tion cadets;  $10,453,767,000. 

military  personnel,  marine  corps 

For  pay,  allowances.  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  iuterest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on 
active  duty  (except  members  of  the  Reserve 
provided   for   elsewhere):    $3,151,526,000. 

MILITABY    PERSONNEL.    AIR    FORCE 

For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary 
duty  travel  between  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions, for  members  of  the  Air  Force  on  ac- 
tive duty  (except  members  of  reserve  com- 
ponents provided  for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and 
aviation  cadets;    $11,730,381,000." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff,  Mr. 
Mike  Joy  and  Mr.  Bob  Sneed,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  these  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 
others  who  are  interested,  this  is  the  bill 
relative  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  end 
strengths.  I  am  adding  some  $77  million 
to  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  end  strength  cuts  made  in  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force. 

The  originsil  request,  Mr.  President, 
and  program  called  for  total  manpower 
levels  of  786,000  personnel  in  the  Army 


and  586,800  in  the  Air  Force.  These  levels 
were  reduced  in  an  effort  to  effect  so- 
called  defense  savings  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  and  represents,  Mr.  Presi- 
(ient,  part  of  the  much  publicized  agree- 
ment reached  in  August  between  Mr. 
Stockman  and  Secretary  Weinberger. 

Right  to  the  point,  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  asked  for  this  particular 
manpower  level  in  March  that  I  am 
seeking  to  restore.  And  right  to  the  point 
on  this  particular  manpower  level,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  realm  of  the  man- 
power and  full  strength  for  both  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force,  these  are  the 
levels  attested  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee — stating  that  we  are 
now  trying  to  flesh  out  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  and  it  would  take,  over  a  5- 
year  period,  an  additional  100,000  per- 
sonnel. 

What  they  actually  represent,  these 
levels — the  780,000  level  in  the  Army,  for 
example — is  a  reversal  of  a  manpower 
policy  and  a  defense  posture  that  had 
been  carefully  considered  as  a  minimum 
force  necessary  to  man  our  Armed 
Forces  and  meet  our  commitments 
worldwide. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year.  Gen.  Edward 
C.  (Shy)  Meyer,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  annoimced  a  plan  to  flesh 
out  what  he  termed  the  hollow  army. 
This  plan  involved  adding  to  the  force 
structure  four  divisions — two  Active 
and  two  Reserve.  This  would  have 
brought  our  total  strength  to  18  active 
divisions — we  currently  have  16,  Mr. 
President — and  10  Reserve  divisions — we 
currently  have  8 — for  a  total  of  28  divi- 
sions. That  is  28  proposed  divisions,  Mr. 
President,  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  So- 
viets. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  were  to  have 
the  28  proposed  divisions,  the  Soviet 
threat  currently  is  one  of  173  divisions. 
Admittedly,  of  course,  our  divisions  num- 
ber some  17,000  and  their's  is  a  lesser 
amount  of  around  12,000.  But  their  173 
divisions  total  approximately  1,825,000 
men.  We  have  now  proposed,  in  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill,  780,000.  In  other 
words,  6,000  were  cut  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriation version  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate  from  the  Army  and  some  6,000 
from  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  when  General  Meyer 
unveiled  this  plan,  it  was  much  bally- 
hooed  by  those  in  the  administration  as 
providing  a  signal  that  we  meant  busi- 
ness. That  signal,  however,  was  short- 
lived because,  by  late  summer,  the  four- 
division  increase  began  to  look  like  a 
one-division  decrease,  or  a  swing  of  five 
divisions  in  5  months. 

VtHiat  kind  of  signal  was  that,  Mr. 
President?  What  sort  of  determination 
does  that  demonstrate? 

For  example,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn)  will  soon  offer  an  amend- 
ment relative  to  steaming  hours  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Here  we  are  trying  to 
put  on  a  front.  We  have  strong  talk,  but 
rather  than  following  through,  as  many 
of  us  have  begged  and  prayed  and  hoped 
for  over  so  many  years,  that  is  what  is 
finally  going  to  occur  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Reagan,  is  a  setback 


on  readiness  and  we  will  have  a  cutback 
on  the  steaming  hours  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  have  withdrawn  one  aircraft 
carrier.  We  have  backed  down  on  the 
equipment.  And  now  on  the  manpower 
proposal,  at  the  last  minute,  even  though 
they  are  still  testifying  for  it — still 
testifying  for  it  in  November — it  is  cut 
back  by  some  five  divisions.  Why  in 
Heaven's  name,  one  would  ask,  would 
you  pick  that  method  of  cutting  the 
budget? 

My  answer  is  in  how  the  defense  dol- 
lars are  spent.  Procurement  dollars  are 
spent  at  a  rate  of  about  20  cents  a  year. 
Actually,  in  the  first  year,  you  can  put 
in  quite  a  bit  of  procurement  dollars, 
and  they  have  a  minimal  effect  on  the 
budget — 8  cents  of  the  procurement  dol- 
lar to  be  expended  in  the  first  year.  But 
in  order  to  get  a  dollar-for-dollar  reduc- 
tion, you  really  have  to  go  to  manpower. 
In  procurement,  to  get  $1  reduction,  you 
must  cut  five.  In  operation  and  mainte- 
nance or  manpower  dollars,  they  gen- 
erally spend  at  a  ratio  of  nearly  one  to 
one. 

Therefore,  the  easy  way,  when  you  get 
into  the  dispute  between  the  budgeteers 
and  the  need  for  national  defense  and 
national  security — the  easy  way  to  effect 
budget  cuts  is  to  cut  the  programs  which 
not  only  have  the  highest  spend-out  rate 
but  also  have  little  or  no  constituency. 

Let  us  face  it:  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance is  not  manufactured  in  any  State. 
Readiness,  drilling,  training,  firing  the 
guns,  the  weaponry,  ammunition — those 
kinds  of  things  do  not  have  a  State  or 
district.  If  the  manpower  cuts  do  not 
result  in  a  base  closure,  then  who's  to 
care?  That  is  exactly  the  situation  we 
have. 

In  1964,  pre-Vietnam,  our  military 
manpower  stood  at  2.6  million.  In  1964. 
we  had  approximately  972,000  Army  per- 
sonnel, as  indicated  in  a  table  I  will  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  And  hi  weo,  for 
example,  we  had  871,348  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  That  is  when  we  even  had  the 
missile  gap:  the  end  of  Eisenhower;  the 
beginning  of  Kennedy.  Everyone  was 
laid  back.  We  were  having  world  peace. 
There  were  no  problems.  I  think  they 
found  two  little  islands  to  fuss  about, 
called  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  The  Senator 
will  remember  those.  We  had  a  more 
powerful  Army,  and  the  threats  were  far 
less  than  today. 

In  fact,  in  1962,  the  Army  had  an 
authorized  strength  and  a  full  comple- 
ment of  about  1,164.000.  Now,  we  are 
down  to  the  780,000  level. 

As  the  prophet  Paul  said  in  his  letter 
to  the  Corinthians: 

If  the  sound  of  trumpet  be  uncertain  then 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? 

This  defense  budget  has  been  char- 
acterized by  that  uncertain  trumpet. 

We  are  legislating  here  in  the  absence 
of  a  5-year  plan,  without  a  clear  sense 
of  direction  and  with  a  vacillating  force 
structure. 

Senators  have  been  concerned,  and 
we  can  see  the  great  number  of  amend- 
ments hitting  the  floor  relative  to  read- 
iness. Our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee,   the    Senator    from    Alaska    (Mr. 
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Stevens),  generally  speaking,  has  done 
an  outstanding  job.  He  tried  his  best  to 
fill  up  the  particular  commitments  we 
had,  and  we  worked  closely,  but  then 
we  never  did  get  a  5-year  plan  from 
the  Defense  Department.  They  would 
never  come  forward  with  that  green 
book,  the  procurement  annex,  so  that 
we  could  look  and  find,  as  appropriators 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  ex- 
actly where  we  were  headed. 

In  contrast  to  that,  having  given  clear 
signals  all  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  and  in  the  summer  about  increases 
in  defense,  what  they  then  began  nib- 
bling away  at  was  readiness  and  our 
manpower. 

The  highly  touted  fleshing  out  of  the 
hollow  army  is  now  dismissed  by  the 
Defense  Department  with  the  following 
two  sentences.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look 
at  the  DOD  green  book,  to  set  into  its 
lingo.  We  have  a  green  book  entitled 
"Highlights  of  Fiscal  1982  Budget  Re- 
visions, June  of  1981  and  September  of 
1981,  with  Strategic  Program  Changes." 

I  quote  from  the  book : 

Activation  of  new  units  planned  during 
FY  1982  will  be  delayed  to  reflect  revised 
phasing  of  Army's  manpower  program.  De- 
activation of  a  separate  brigade  Is  also 
planned. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  difficulty 
with  Pentagonese,  as  I  do,  let  me  provide 
a  translation.  In  plain  English,  what  that 
means — and  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa>,  likes  these  interpretations, 
having  been  a  college  president — is  less 
capability.  That  is  exactly  what  that 
Pentagonese  means. 

How  does  the  Air  Force  plan  to  meet 
its  reduction  in  plarmed  end  strength? 
I  quote  from  the  same  document: 

In  addition,  the  amended  budqet  antici- 
pated an  Increase  in  the  standards  used 
to  determine  manning  of  specific  units.  We 
now  plan  to  phase  In  the  Increased  stand- 
ards beginning  In  FY  1982  with  full  Im- 
plementation by  1985. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  that  requires  no  translation. 
That  simply  means  lower  standards. 
That  is  .Pentagonese  for  delay  or  lower 
standards. 

So  the  crux  of  the  issue  is  that  we  are 
asked  to  reduce  end  strength,  resulting 
in  less  capability  and  lower  standards. 

Does  the  majority  leader  want  to  ob- 
tain a  time  agreement  for  voting  on  this 
amendment?  I  have  another  amendment 
relative  to  ammunition,  on  which  I  can 
present  the  argument  this  evening,  and 
we  can  have  a  rollcall  vote  tomorrow. 
Is  that  the  wish  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  think  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  getting  an  agreement  to  stack 
votes.  We  are  not  ready  yet. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  coopera- 
tion tonight. 

What  I  am  trying  to  arrange  with  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  is  to 
have  three  or  four  amendments  debated 
tonight  and  stack  them  tomorrow,  with 
the  votes  to  occur  at  10  o'clock  in  respect 
to  those  amendments. 


I  might  say  that  there  will  be  motions 
to  table.  I  am  sure,  against  all  or  part  of 
the  amendments.  The  request  I  make  will 
be  with  relation  to  the  amendment  rather 
than  voting  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  mentions 
motions  to  table.  I  would  not  show  my 
hand  that  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  find  that  if  I  say  these 
things  today,  I  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  understand.  I  will 
continue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  I  say 
would  add  $77  million. 

There  are  further  compelling  reasons 
why  the  amendment  to  increase  active 
strength  level  should  be  supported. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  active  end 
strength  would  severely  compromise  the 
need  to  develop  the  rapid  deployment 
force  that  is  so  important  in  protecting 
U.S.  interests  outside  the  NATO  region. 

Any  cut  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
manning  levels  can  mean  only  one  thing, 
nonsupport  for  the  rapid  deployment 
force  concept  or  the  belief  that  U.S.  in- 
terests outside  of  NATO  are  of  a  very 
low  priority. 

I  wish  to  recite  that  phrase  just  one 
more  time  for  emphasis  because  every- 
one watches  the  United  States.  Cutting 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  end  strengths 
would  mean  either  the  nonsupport  for 
the  rapid  deployment  force  concept  or 
the  belief  that  U.S.  interests  outside  of 
NATO  are  of  very  low  priority. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  movements  of 
peoples  and  populations  and  countries 
and  commitments.  And,  over  in  Europe 
we  have  seen  the  recent  move  relative 
to  Che  peace  movement  as  a  result  of  our 
delays  actually  in  engaging  in  the  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  talks.  We  also  could 
mislead  and  alarm  people  unnecessarily 
by  this  particular  phrase  in  this  particu- 
lar cut  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  man- 
ning levels.  If  we  cut  forces,  it  means 
nonsupport  of  the  rapid  deployment 
force  concept  or  the  belief  that  the  U.S. 
interests  outside  of  NATO  are  of  very 
low  priority.  Let  us  not  go  back  on  our 
commitments. 

We  need  to  build  and  maintain  a  cred- 
ible rapid  deployment  force.  We  do  not 
have  anything  out  there  now  but  an  air- 
craft carrier  and  some  very  brave  sailors 
and  pilots  and  a  few  folks  manning  an 
AW  ACS  in  Saudi  Arabia.  But  other  than 
that,  there  is  really  no  rapid  deployment 
force  and  it  has  not  approximated  one. 
We  have  been  cutting  back  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  this  particular  admin- 
istration, although  it  was  my  belief  that 
under  this  administration  we  were  going 
to  finally  flesh  out  our  defense  hoUow- 
ness. 

Building  and  maintaining  a  credible 
rapid  deployment  force — I  emphasize 
"credible" — without  cutting  back  on 
NATO  commitments  will  require  an  in- 
crease of  roughly  100.000  troops  to  the 
active  end  strength  of  our  forces. 

That  can  best  be  done  over  a  5-year 
period.  But  that  add-on  is  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  only.  At  this  time 


we  do  not  have  the  requirements  in- 
cluded in  this  debate  necessary  for  the 
Navy  and  for  the  Marine  Corps,  since 
the  DOD  has  so  much  trouble  getting  its 
act  together  to  define  them. 

But,  here  Secretary  Weinberger  is  cut- 
ting 12,000.  rather  than  commencing 
with  the  RDF.  This  exercise  is  almost 
like  the  budget  process.  No  one  could 
balance  the  budget  this  year.  But  at  least 
we  wanted  to  aim  it  in  the  right  direction 
toward  lesser  or  smaller  deficits. 

No  one  can  put  in  the  100.000  troops 
overnight  without  a  draft.  But  at  least 
we  could  put  in  these  nominal  increases 
rather  than  cutting  back  the  brigade 
and  closing  down  Fort  Ord  and  other 
things  of  that  kind  like  taking  a  brigade 
from  the  readiness  disposition  over  In 
NATO. 

This  increase  in  end  strength  must  b" 
accomplished  in  order  to  provide  the  re 
quired  active  support  of  the  Rapid  De 
ployment  Force. 

Combat  strength  of  the  active  forces, 
if  the  RDF  is  constructed  in  a  balanced 
manner,  might  have  to  be  increased  by 
at  least  one  air  mobile  and  possibly  an 
additional  mechanized  division  to  insure 
the  present  NATO  force  balance  once  the 
RDF  is  committed.  Five-year  acquisition 
and  personnel  costs  for  this  increase 
could  range  up  to  $10.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  size  of  the 
RDF  increase  as  Secretary  WeinbergeJ 
proposed  in  his  testimony  before  Con- 
gress in  September  we  might  possible 
add  another  two  Army  divisions,  on( 
mechanized  and  one  infantry,  with  theii 
required  support  increments.  These  5- 
year  costs  would  be  approximately  $9/ 
billion. 

In  addition,  a  minimum  of  four  tacti- 
cal fighter  wings  may  be  required  for  thr 
Air  Force  to  maintain  the  current  Soviet 
to-NATO  combat  aircraft  ratio  and  still 
provide  tactical  fighter  air  support  for 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  The  5-year 
costs  for  increased  air  capability  is  ap- 
proximately $5.6  billion. 

I  should  emphasize  that  these  addi- 
tional forces  are  for  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army  requirements  only.  As  I  have 
stated  they  do  not  include  the  Navy  and 
Marine  amphibious  requirements.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  has  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  our  amphibious  needs  at 
this  time. 

And  it  is  a  sad  commentary  over  the 
entire  Defense  Establishment  that  while 
we  are  actually  trying  to  make  up  an 
adequate  budget  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments and  maintain  our  national  secu- 
rity that  we  cannot  have  the  information 
since  the  Pentagon  does  not  have  it.  You 
ask  the  Pentagon  and  they  will  not  give 
it  to  you.  But  in  this  particular  case  we 
got  a  little  bit  of  cooperation  out  of  the 
Army  in  a  roundabout  way  and  we  were 
totally  stonewalled  by  the  Air  Force. 
They  acted  like  I  was  a  Communist  or  a 
member  of  the  Soviet  Senate  or  some- 
thing else  trying  to  Increase  the  Air 
Force  strength  to  the  particular  level. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  clampdown,  not 
discipline,  but  lock-jawed  government 
and  a  lock-step  group  that  headed  off 
not  knowing  where  they  were  going  be- 
cause they  cannot  tell  you.  you  ought  to 
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see  the  Pentagon  today  and  the  admin- 
istration today  and  my  Republican  ma- 
jority. I  say  most  respectfully,  today. 
They  have  already  said,  "Go  ahead  and 
make  your  arguments.  There  will  be  mo- 
tions to  table,"  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, I  guess,  in  readiness.  "We  Jiave 
enough  of  our  readiness  and  we  are  not 
going  to  consider  what  you  think  may 
be  necessary  for  readiness." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  great  regard  and 
due  respect  to  the  translation  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  is  not  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  what  I  said.  What  I  said  was, 
as  I  recall  it,  that  if  we  got  an  agree- 
ment to  stack  these  votes  the  agreement 
would  be  in  such  a  form  that  tabling 
motions  might  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh,  might  be  made. 

Mr.  BAKER,  They  will  not  be  bound 
to  vote  on  the  amendments.  Obviously  if 
the  weight  and  burden  of  the  logic  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
so  irresistible  that  we  find  we  should 
vote  on  the  merits  I  am  willing  to  do  so. 
But  I  thought  it  best  to  advise  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  at  least  to  the 
remote  prospect  that  we  are  going  to 
table  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  motions  to  table  would 
surely  be  made.  But  I  appreciate  that 
clarification  and  I  will  continue  with 
what  I  hope  may  be  some  persuasion  be- 
cause this  is  taken  in  all  seriousness. 

We  had  to  take  on  our  last  President. 
Those  interested  in  manpower  will  re- 
member how  Ihey  had  the  Nimitz  inci- 
dent where  on  Memorial  Day  we  had  the 
Commander  iii  Chief  meet  there  and  say 
we  were  going  to  have  increased  pay. 
He  said  how  terrible  a  thing  it  was  that 
they  were  only  getting  paid  as  much  as 
a  cashier  at  McDonald's — at  least  I 
think  that  was  the  expression.  That  was 
on  Sunday  and  by  Tuesday  morning  with 
community  leaders  he  said  that  in- 
creases for  defense  for  pay  were  robbing 
.social  programs. 

So  we  are  not  talking  in  a  partisan 
fashion,  but  we  continue  in  the  struggle 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Nunn,  and  many  others 
have  been  making  over  the  years  to  put 
reality  and  credibility  in  our  force  struc- 
ture, in  our  national  defense. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  costs  for  real 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  rapid  deployment 
force  capability  and  thus  a  commitment 
to  its  interests  around  the  world  will  be 
substantial.  At  a  minimum  we  may  have 
to  spend  $20  billion  over  and  above  the 
budget  projections  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  these  costs  exclude  our  am- 
phibious needs.  The  commitment  to  the 
rapid  deployment  force  means  more  and, 
I  say  again,  more  Army  and  more  Air 
Force  personnel,  not  less. 

While  I  favor  getting  started  right 
now  in  enhancing  our  capability,  I  real- 
ize we  cannot  add  today  all  the  person- 
nel and  equipment  needed  to  fully  com- 
plement the  rapid  deployment  force. 


We  must  have  a  5-year  program  to  do 


Now,  when  David  Stockman  started  in 
January  and  it  came  out  with  a  $40  bil- 
lion deficit,  he  said: 


I  Just  went  to  the  computer  and  changed 
the  figures  we  put  In  and  got  what  we 
wanted. 

Well,  liistory  will  show  that  Secretary 
Alexander  led  the  way  in  1979  with  the 
Army's  end  strength  figures.  He  put  into 
the  computer  759,000  as  the  revised  end 
strength.  This  revised  it  downward. 

Then  we  look  at  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  writer  regarding  miUtary 
personnel  matters,  Charles  C.  Moskos,  in 
his  article  "The  Force  Levels  of  the 
Volunteer  Force."  and  quoting  from  him : 


so. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  in- 
crease our  active  strength  keeps  us  on  the 
track  for  showing  our  resolve  in  this  mat- 
ter To  accept  the  personnel  cuts  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  weakens  our  credibility 
significantly. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  one  other  mat- 
ter because  I  understand  there  will  be 
debate  on  another  amendment,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  join  issue  to  any  extent,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  cut  off.  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  particular  situation  with  respect 
to  end  strength. 

For  example,  I  have  already  pointed  ^v,    ^  .     ^            ,      ..     , 

out  pre- Vietnam  in  1960,  for  example,  J^i^^Sf'^n.  r^-H   w«T"^.^.''tf  °f 

0-71  nnn  -ofh^..  tv,„^  ♦!,„  non  nnn    ;„  ineo  achieved  and.  Indeed,  was  a  gross  economic 

871,000  rather  than  the  780,000;  in  1962  miscalculation,  in  1972,  the  year  preceding 

1,064,647  in  the  Army  rather  than  780,-  the  all-voluhteer  force,  the  total  active-duty 

000. 1  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  strength  stood  at  2,323,000.  The  startling 

that  we  include  in  the  Record  a  table  trend,  the  one  which  has  not  received  much 

which  has  the  Army  actual  strengths  be-  public  attention,  however,  is  tho  gradual  but 

tween  1960  and  1982,  and  the  authorized  consistent  decrease  in  the  year-by-year  level 

strengths  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  °ll^'ll^^  f^'^Xt  ^TJ^.l^l'^^f'^T 

„          f      fv,    1     f  in  force  from  an  active-duty  strength  of  2,253.- 

i-orceiorine  last  10  years.  qqq  i,^  ^973   ^he  force  stood  at  2,060.ooo  in 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  1973  and  was  scheduled  to  be  further  reduced 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  to  2.049.000  m  1979. 

follows:  In  brief,  under  the  all-volunteer  concept 

the  active-dutv  force  has  been  reduced  by 

ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  END  STRENGTHS  204.000  personnel  in  the  period  between  1973 

and  1979.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  al- 

Army  though  pressure  to  reduce  force  levels  will 

continue,  the  breaching  of  the  2  million  flg- 

Actual      Authored  >         Air  Force'  urg   will   generate   Intense   political   debate. 

Over  tho  short  run.  because  of  lowered  man- 

871,348  .■ power  goals  and  the  dramatic  Increases  In 

—  856,853 . military   pay.    the   armed   forces   have   been 

''974*070  ' '  ^'''^   ^   "make  the  volunteer  force  work  " 

"■■'         97i'384        "'"  IJ^  addition  they  have  been  assisted  by  high 

.'.'..         967|049  milllimil^I^III^IIlIIIII  levels  of  youth  imemployment  and  the  new 

1,197,468 emphasis  on  recruiting  and  utilizing  women 

1,440,120 . . , 

|.567.9M Of  course,  there  is  no  disparagement 

'.".      i!3iM34   "'i,'325.'6o6 '."."."  of  women  here.  But  we  really  wanted  to 

'.'.,'.     liiziiooo      i;i2<ooo  "'"!'""''■"  take  a  hollow  army  and  get  to  the  cut- 

—  loi'MO  lol'ooo  687' 000  ti^R  edge.  And  we  were  going  to  have 
783,000  783,000  637,000  what  we  talked  about  as  more  readiness 
779' MO  779  000  Ml' MO  and  le.ss  ouarterma.ster  and  eouipmettt  of 
782;ooo  7821000  bleiooo  that  kind  of  support  and  more  force 
771,000  771.000  565.000  levels.  And.  if  vou  want  to  get  risrht  down 
777'ooo       'm'm          554  000  to  the  particular  point,  we  really  have 

'.'.'.'.        781^000         78o;ooo          566!ooo  got  about  10  p3rcent  of  the  force  level 

780,000         780,000          580.800  structure  being  female. 

So.   yes.   the   All-Volunteer   Force   is 

'  Actual  and  authorized  strenifths  were  identical,  1960-69-  making  it  with  respect  to  the  Unemploy- 

'  Air  Force  authorized  and  actual    end    strengths    are   ap. ^.,  „„i.;__  ;»  ,^ty.  -~-nanf  fr.  fv.=  oHo 

proximsteiy  the  same.  ment:  making  it  unth  rcspect  to  tne  aoc- 

'  Original  authorized  level  of  776.000  was  revised  downward  quate  pay  levels  initiated  by  the  Nunn- 

'°"5-'">°-  Warner  amendment,  and  making  it  by 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin-  supplementing  and  having  what  we  call 

guished  Presiding  Officer.  ^^ur  manpower,  also  our  female  power, 

T«  innn  „,»  v,„^  „«  a«^  ot,.«^„tv,  »„  which  IS  Outstanding  in  its  own  right. 

In  1979  we  had  an  end  strength  au-     .    , ^  .     ..  „  „„^i,„,.  „„#.„„  „»  „  ™r,i^ 

thorized  at  that  particular  time  of  776.-  ^ut  not  m  the  combat  nature  of  a  rapid 

000.  NOW  you  wUl  see  that  the  Army  was  J,'PK'?^nn  !!?/«?  NATO 

^»^a  to  nnn  ov.,,  of  n^ia  nnn  or  the  frontlme  at  NATO, 

some  18,000  shy  at  7o8.000  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^,.^^  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^  p,^. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  they  really  did  ^g^j  j  yjgijj  ^j^g  floor 

just  before  the  1980  election,  trying  to  ,,     T,^rr-r>T,    »»,   •c.^^i^^.^t   t  «~  oi 

balance  the  budget  and  cut  back  savings  ^^-  BAKER.  Mr.  President   I  am  a  - 

doUar  for  doUar,  on  the  one  hand,  and  "^^^t  prepared.  I  think    o  offer  a  unam- 

trying.  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  please.  P^T'^^r'^'^H  ^^^^i      ^,T.  tl  lij^!.? 

Mr.  President,  to  give  the  unwarranted  *"  be  checked  w  th  the  mmority  leaden 

credibUity  to  the  volunteer  army  by  say-  But  it  appears  at  this  time  there  will  be 

ing  that  we  met  the  end  strength,  when  "o  niore  votes  this  evening.  I  am  pre- 

it  was  776.000.  But.  they  changed  the  pared  to  say  there  will  be  no  more  record 

numbers.  David  Stockman  is  no  innova-  ^"^'^^  tomgnt. 

tor.   Actually   Secretary   Clifford   Alex-  The  agreement  I  will  propose,  if  it  is 

ander  of  the  Army  led  the  way  in  put-  cleared,  is  that  there  be  20  minutes  of 

ting  in  different  figures  into  the  com-  debate  on   these   two   amendments.   10 

puter    so    the    actual    and    authorized  minutes    on    each    amendment    to    be 

strengths   were   nearly   the   same— not  equally  divided  to  begin  at  9:40  in  the 

18,000  apart.  morning,  and  the  rollcall  votes  to  occur 
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back  to  back  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ments at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

As  I  say,  final  clearance,  the  final 
clearance  process,  is  being  completed  at 
this  time,  and  if  it  survives  that  clear- 
ance process,  I  will  make  the  request 
shortly. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  intend, 
when  he  says  back  to  back  on  the  man- 
power amendment  and  the  ammunition 
amendment  to  follow,  that  we  would 
have  10  minutes  on  either  side  commen- 
cing at  9:40? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suppose  I  would  add  the 
first  vote  be  15  minutes  and,  as  we  fre- 
quently do,  the  second  back-to-back  vote 
will  be  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  could  put  down  the 
argument,  then  relative  to  the  ammuni- 
tion amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  be  agreeable  we 
can  stay  in  session  so  that  the  bulk  of 
that  debate  can  be  conducted  yet  this 
evening. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  good. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  made  some 
very  compelling  points,  but  I  think  there 
are  a  few  that  have  been  overlooked. 
First,  the  authorization  was  set  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  bill 
came  on  the  floor  and  no  amendment  was 
offered  at  that  time  changing  end 
strength.  The  pay  bill  came  on  the  floor 
and  no  amendment  was  offered  at  that 
time. 

The  present  bill  before  us  increases 
Air  Force  strength  by  10,500,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  request.  It  keeps  Army 
strength  static,  which  also  was  the 
Army's  request.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
authorizing  committee  made  those  re- 
ductions at  the  request  of  those  services. 

Of  course,  the  argument  has  been  made 
here  today  and  has  been  made  many 
times  before  that  the  end  strength  of  the 
services  has  been  declining.  That  is  ob- 
viously true.  But  that  statement  has  to 
be  taken  in  measure  with  the  times  at 
which  that  end  strength  was  higher. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  general- 
ly, with  increased  use  of  technology  by 
the  armed  services,  the  total  forces,  as  we 
might  have  experienced  in  Vietnam,  the 
Korean  war  and,  certainly,  in  World 
War  n,  have  been  declining  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  in  a  number  of 
areas. 

The  committee  feels  that  $209  billion 
or  $208.8  billion  contained  in  this  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  is  a  rather  high 
state  of  readiness.  One  might  debate 
where  these  funds  might  go,  but  the  fact 
Is  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  hearings,  had  discussions  with  the 
services  and,  in  fact,  came  out  with  these 
strengths. 

So,  unfortunately,  although  I  often 
find  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  his  logic  irresistible,  I  do  not  find  it 
irresistible  on  this  particular  argument. 
I  understand  that  we  will  stack  votes 
tomorrow  and  thus,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  in  respect  to  the  vote  coming 
tomorrow  move  to  table  this  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 


ator will  withhold  that  for  just  a 
moment. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  withhold. 
Mr.  BAKER.  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  to  make  sure  we  exhaust  debate  this 
evening  on  two  amendments  and  then 
make  the  tabling  motion,  if  indeed  there 
is  a  tabling  motion,  prior  to  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow.  In  that  way  we  can 
still  provide  limited  time  for  debate  in 
the  morning  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  withdraw  that. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire ha£  done  an  outstanding  job  and  is 
most  experienced  in  the  defense  field, 
and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him.  I 
would  only  counter  by  stating  that  nec- 
essarily— and  the  staff  would  point  this 
out — there  is  no  authorizing  amount  for 
funds  associated  with  military  personnel 
levels. 

You  put  in  the  military  personnel  ac- 
count dollars  and  those  dollar  amounts 
would  include  pay  and  allowances,  bands, 
travel,  and  everything  like  that,  but  the 
appropriation  bill  before  us  funds  the 
military  personnel  accounts  and  that  is 
what  my  amendment  changes. 

Now  I  was  prepared,  Mr.  President,  to 
present  amendments  of  this  kind  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  And  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  was  under  a  crunch 
to  finish  the  bill.  He  did  a  magnificent 
job.  I  hated  to  see  the  abuse  given  to  the 
appropriations  process,  when  Senator 
Hatfield  led  the  way  this  year  in  stream- 
lining, if  you  please,  the  appropriations 
process;  actually  melding  together  the 
relations  between  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  so 
there  were  not  hours  on  end  of  wrangle 
and  disagreement  that  had  been  experi- 
enced before,  because  I  have  been  on 
both  the  Budget  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

We  were  ready,  willing,  and  able,  in 
early  September,  to  debate  and  pass — 
and  the  Record  will  show  that  we  were 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pass — appro- 
priations bills  and  it  was  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  that  we  did  not 
pass  these  appropriations  bills. 

Now,  having  responded  to  their  re- 
quests, they  now  beat  on  the  head  of  the 
disgraceful  Congress.  I  saw  the  President 
on  national  TV.  He  said  it  was  disgrace- 
ful the  way  we  did  business.  Well,  he  is 
the  one  who  authored  the  disgrace,  I  can 
tell  you  that,  because  he  asked  for  it.  He 
asked  for  it  also  on  the  budget,  and  we 
will  get  to  that  with  respect  to  the  budget 
resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  had  an  MX 
amendment.  I  had  one  with  respect  to 
the  Iowa  battleship.  I  had  others  with 
respect  to  the  attack  submarine,  the 
end-strength  levels,  the  supply  of  am- 
munition and  various  ones.  We  all 
agreed  we  would  take  the  bill  to  the 
floor  imder  the  pressure  of  time  and  get 
it  to  the  floor  so  it  could  be  debated  and 
considered  at  that  time. 

So  that  is  why  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  needs  of  our  national  se- 
curity on  whether  or  not  we  were 
prompt  and  diligent  Senators  at  the 
authorizing  level  or  at  the  appropria- 
tions level.  The  issue  is  now  before  the 
full  body.  It  is  one  of  the  mosft  impor- 


tant issues  that  we  will  ever  confront, 
and  that  is  readiness. 

Everybody  gets  wound  up.  I  have  been 
£isked  15  times  about  the  B-1  amend- 
ment. Everybody  gets  interested.  The 
B-1  encompasses  $40  billion — and  the 
B-1  encompasses  135  contractors.  And 
that  means  the  B-1  encompasses  135 
constituencies,  and  there  are  all  kinds 
of  forces  and  movements  around  inter- 
ested In  a  large  amendment  of  that 
kind. 

But  where  Is  there  something  for 
readiness?  Who  is  going  to  argue  man- 
power and  strengths  to  flesh  out  our 
forces  or  who  is  talking  to  our  posture 
in  NATO  when  they  our  allies  do  have 
a  draft  and  they  do  have  readiness  and 
they  do  have  a  commitment? 

On  the  one  hand,  all  you  want  to  do 
is  talk  about  nuclear  war  and  how  we 
will  nuke  them  and  we  can  have  limited 
nukes  and  this  and  that  and  everything 
else.  And  when  you  come  down  and  say 
if  you  move  1  inch  further  in  the  Gulf 
area  that  will  mean  war  and  get  on  na- 
tional TV  and  then  you  actually  pull 
the  aircraft!  carriers  out,  you  cut  the 
steaming  out,  you  cut  the  end  strength, 
you  do  not  flesh  out  what  your  own 
Chief  of  Staff  calls  a  hollow  Army. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  say  that 
there  was  not  an  authorized  end 
strength  presently? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  appropriations 
bill  does  not  have  an  authorized  end 
strength.  It  has  a  funding  amount. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  may  be  incorrect,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  conference  re- 
port and  our  report  contains  in  section 
401,  780,300  for  the  Army;  554,600  for 
the  Navy;  192,100  for  the  Marine  Corps; 
and  589,800  for  the  Air  Force.  It  says 
that  those  are  authorized  strengths  for 
active  duty  personnel  as  of  September 
30.  1982.  I  want  to  make  that  observa- 
tion. I  believe  that  is  the  law  and  would 
be  the  law  if  this  bill  were  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  necessarily.  The 
authorization  bill  has  an  end  strength. 
And  that  is  difference.  I  had  to  learn 
the  same  thing. 

But  the  bill  before  the  Senate  Itself 
does  not  have  an  end  strength.  And 
the  only  way  to  effect  that,  of  course.  Is 
the  amount  itself.  And  it  has  been  com- 
plied with  before. 

In  fact,  we  had  cuts  in  the  end 
strength  and  had  a  similar  debate  just 
a  couple  of  years  ago  relative  to  a  25,- 
000  manpower  cut  in  the  end  strength 
of  the  Army. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  substance  of  the 
issue  before  the  body  is,  will  we  actually 
put  meaning  and  credibility  to  the  rapid 
deployment  force?  Will  we  flesh  out 
what  the  Chief  of  Staff  calls  a  hollow 
Army,  or  will  we  go  in  the  other  direc- 
tion? 

We  thought,  under  President  Reagan, 
we  would  start  increasing.  I  am  sad- 
dened to  see  these  cuts  and  decreases, 
particularly  at  this  time. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  request  I  am  about  to  make  has  now 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  debate  is  concluded  on  the 
Rollings  amendment  dealing  with  man- 
power, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  second  HoUings  amend- 
ment dealing  with  armaments  and  that 
it  be  in  order  at  this  time,  with  one  show 
of  hands,  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
both  amendments  and  that  the  votes  on 
those  two  amendments  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock,  to  occur 
back-to-back,  the  first  to  be  a  15-minute 
roUcall  and  the  second  to  be  10  minutes. 
There  will  be  votes  in  relation  to  these 
amendments,  with  the  full  expectation 
that  there  may  be  a  tabling  motion ;  and 
that,  Mr.  President,  there  be  10  minutes 
of  debate,  equally  divided  on  each  of  the 
two  amendments,  to  occur  tomorrow  be- 
ginning at  9:40  in  the  morning,  and  that 
the  control  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ments under  this  order  will  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

I  put  that  request,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  be  willing  to  put  my 
steaming  time  amendment  in  there  after 
those  votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  sorry.  My  apologies. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask 
that  the  majority  leader  not  place  that 
request  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
and  pernaps  have  a  brief  quonun  call 
to  discuss  a  few  points. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  an  ominous  ring 
to  the  Senator's  voice  and  a  terrible  look 
in  his  eye,  Mr.  President.  Taking  account 
of  that,  and  the  courtesy  I  owe  him,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  withhold 
the  request  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
prior  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  I  alluded  to  the  problem  of 
classification.  We  have  now  studied  the 
record  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred us.  I  find  that  I  was  in  error;  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  had,  in  fact, 
used  in  open  session  a  reference  which 
the  Senator  has  used.  I  was  in  error  in 
indicating  that  that  statement  that  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  had 
gone  beyond  the  scope  of  classification. 
I  regret  that  error. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  friend  from  Alaska.  He  has  a 
very  difficult  job  in  managing  this  bill. 
The  classification  on  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, of  course,  is  very  sensitive.  I  have 
been  very  careful.  I  know  he  has  been 
careful  and  I  certainly  appreciate  him 
clarifying  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  desire  of  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  majority  leader  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  that  I  now  com- 


mence the  second  amendment  to  save 
a  little  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
amend  one  part  of  my  request.  I  ask 
un.TMimous  consent  that  the  first  Hol- 
linss  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
.second  HoUings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.   727 

(Purpose:    To   provide   funds   to   meet   the 
Army's  requirements  for  ammunition) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLLINGS)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  727. 

On  page  18.  line  4.  strike  "$2,338,400,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followln<5: 
"$2,486,400,000." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  Army's  stated  re- 
quirement which  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  ammunition  hard- 
ware was  for  $2,138.1  million,  but  the 
budget  request  by  the  Departmerit  of 
Defense  to  the  Congress  for  ammunition 
hardware  was  $1,976.6  million  or  the 
request  was  under  requirements  by  the 
amount  of  $161.5  million. 

The  House  appropriation  allowance. 
Mr.  President,  for  ammunition  hardware 
is  $2,088.5  million,  whereas  the  Senate 
appropriations  bill  before  the  body  here 
as  reported,  allows  for  an  amount  of 
$1,990.4  million.  So  the  Senate  appropri- 
ations for  ammunition  is  $97.9  million 
under  the  House.  The  Senate  appropria- 
tions under  the  requirement  requested  by 
the  U.S.  Army  is  $147.5  million. 

Our  amendment  is  to  restore  what  the 
Army  said  it  needed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  But,  the  requirements  are  geared 
to  a  60-day  war  reserve  requirement  and 
I  should  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Army's  mobilization  plans  call  for  a 
180-day  supply.  The  shortfall  in  ammo 
needs  are  signiflcantly  under  the  180- 
day  supply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  not  only  for  the  ammunition  hard- 
ware requirements  I  have  just  stated 
verbally,  but  also  for  fiscal  year  1982-86. 
the  Army  requirement  for  ammunition 
hardware  in  each  of  those  years,  plus  the 
5-year  DOD  plan,  showing,  of  course,  the 
difference  between  the  plan  under  the 
requirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARMY  AMMUNITION    HARDWARE   REQUIREMENT 


Amount 
(millions) 


Fiscal  year  1982 

1.  Army    stated    requirements    for    ammo 

hardware.  

2.  Budget  request  for  ammo  hardware 


n.  138. 1 
1,976.6 


Amount 
(millions) 

3.  House  appropriation  allowance  for  ammo 

hardwaie,     

4.  Senate  appropriations  allowance  as  reported. 

Senate  appropriations  under  House 

2,088.& 
1.990.6 

97.9 

Senate    appropriations      under      re- 
quirement  

147.5 

jl  1  billions  of  dollarsj 

Fiscal  year- 

- 

1982 

1983    1984 

1985      1986 

Fiscal  year  1982-86 

Army      requirements     lor 

ammo  hardware 2.1 

5-Yr  DOD  plan.  j^... 2.0 

2.5      3.2 

2.4      3.2 

4.4       5.5 

4.0       4.8 

Ditference-Plan 
under  requirements.  -.1 

-.1  

-.4      -.7 

Request  under  requirements 


161.5 


1.  Cumulative  82-36  shortfall  $1.4  billion. 

2.  The  requirements  are  also  geared  toward  a  60  day  war 
reserve  requirement.  The  Army's  mobilization  plans  call  tof 
a  180  day  supply.  Thus,  the  shortfall  is  signilicantly  under  the 
180  day  need. 

3.  To  move  to  a  90  day  reserve  supply  would  add  an  addi- 
tional 18.4  billion  to  ammo  hardware  requirements. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  1  know 
this  can  be  boring  to  some  people,  but 
I  am  going  to  get  to  the  real  meat  of  this 
situation  in  just  a  second. 

<Mr.  BOSCH  WITZ  assumed  the 
chair. ) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
schedule  for  1982-86,  for  the  5-year 
period,  will  find  the  Army  requirement 
under  the  DOD  plan  is  shortchanged. 
There  is  no  better  expression.  It  is  short- 
changed by  SlOO  million  in  1982.  $100 
milUon  plus  in  1983,  over  $400  million  in 
1985.  The  request  is  satisfied  in  1984. 
In  1986  there  is  a  $700  million  shortfall. 
So  the  cumulative  1982-86  .shortfall  is 
$1.4  bUlion. 

The  reduction  in  the  Army's  ammuni- 
tion hardware  requirements  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  includes  roughly  $50  million  in 
training  ammunition  needs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  procurement  of  training 
ammo  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  is 
nearly  $300  million  below  the  Army's  real 
need.  The  $148  million  addition  to  the 
Army's  ammunition  hardware  budget  will 
greatly  enhance  the  overall  Army  train- 
ing program. 

I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
screaming  need  for  ammunition  is. 
Whenever  they  need  money  in  the  DOD, 
this  is  the  particular  budget  they  go  to. 

I  will  never  forget  when  Mr.  Eliot 
Richardson  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  he  came  over  with  my  good  friend, 
Lt.  Gen.  George  Seignious,  the  adviser  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  director 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  were  ir 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  they 
were  asking  for  $500  million  for  a  par- 
ticular project. 

There  was  a  question  among  the  ma- 
jority. I  was  supporting  the  continuation 
of  ftmding,  but  I  was  in  the  minority. 
The  majority  said  we  were  not  going  to 
give  the  money.  Just  to  put  it  bluntly,  the 
Secretary  said,  "WeU,  I  will  get  it  any- 
way." They  would  just  take  it  out  of  the 
ammunition  budget. 

That  is  what  happened  to  the  ammu- 
nition budgets  over  the  many  years. 
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V/e  found  at  one  time  intellisence  ac- 
tivities in  the  ammunition  budjiOt.  \Ve 
fourd  at  other  times  different  commit- 
ments made  out  of  the  ammunition 
budget.  Now  wiUi  all  the  other  needs,  the 
ammunition  budget  is  the  one  which 
really  has  been  cut  back  very  severely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
particular  point  in  the  Record  there  be 
printed  a  table  of  the  recommended  in- 
creases a.s  requested  by  the  Army  for 
ammunition  totaling  $200.4  million.  But, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  only  asking  for  $148 
million.  We  have  cut  that  back.  This  was 
their  request  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


— 

Quantity 

(thou- 

Amount 

P-1  BUN 

sands) 

(millions) 

29 

faitrid'e  105  mm    TP— T    

14 

12.7 

Carlridae.  105  mm.  OS-IP 

19 

4.4 

3 
5 

41,703 
16,697 

4.9 

Cailiidge,  7.6<!  mm,  all  types 

8.9 

?7 

Cailiiclge.  4.^  in  lil.im 

36 

4,6 

SB 

Rocket,  2.75  in  (HL)... 

101 

'.6.3 

11 

Cantidpe.  ^0  mm,  all  types 

664 

3.1 

61 

Si.-nals  (smolte  pots)  . — 

19 

4. 1 

SI 

Mines  praclice.  and  inert — 

77 

7.0 

Sf 

Dcmolilion  maiiitions .  .             

1.631 

7.0 

61 

Si-nah  (ilium,  trnd.  W./S.  para.)... 

30 

.7 

(Suhlotr.l  training  item;) 

^^IV 

11 

CartriJce,  105  mm,  APFSDS-T 

6 

5,3 

73 

Cartridge.  105  mm,  Hf  AT-T 

29 

13,0 

W 

Rocket.  2.75  in  (smoke) 

47 

15.3 

IS 

P.oirclile.  155  mm.  AOAVI 

8 

21,7 

?! 

Projeclile,  155  mm.  RAAMS 

16 

2X,1 

Ifi 

C«tii Ite,  25  mm,  A?)S-T - 

36 

(■i 

C-.'l.-i'l-e  75  mm. 'inT-T.  . 

37 

(Subtotal  J159,000,000)  (reduction) 
Charge,  propelling,  155  mm.  G.B — 
Grand  total - 

(159. 0) 

33 

494 

41.4 

200.4 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  that 
refers,  of  course,  not  only  to  power  sup- 
port detonators ;  I  could  go  right  on  down 
through  tank  ammunition  and  various 
other  matters— M-1 6  ammunition  for 
the  rifie,  and  what-have-you.  We  get  to 
the  real  crux  of  it,  and  that  is  with  re- 
spect to  training.  We  get  into  readiness. 
The  training  in  the  Army  relates  in  a 
sense  to  crew  training  and  teamwork.  In 
other  words,  working  as  a  crew. 

I  noticed  a  good  bit  of  James  Fallows' 
book.  National  Defense,  had  to  do  with 
the  comity  of  personnel  from  the  com- 
munity. The  commitments  that  a  man 
made  in  battle  were  not  necessarily  in 
his  mind  patriotically,  that  he  was  going 
to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor  or  that 
he  was  really  doing  something  at  that 
particular  point  for  his  countr>-  no.  more 
tiian  anything  else,  he  was  doing  some- 
thing for  his  comrade — the  person  he 
knew,  the  per.'^on  he  had  worked  with, 
the  person  lie  had  trained  with,  the  per- 
son he  had  learned  to  depend  upon  and 
who.  in  turn,  could  depend  upon  him. 

When  it  comes  to  ammunition,  you  en- 
gage in  crew  training  and  teamwork, 
and  you  have  a  problem  with  the  turn- 
over of  personnel.  They  call  it  personnel 
turbulence  in  the  Army.  That  amounts 
to  a  turnover  every  5  to  6  months.  And 
you  need  to  fire  frequently  in  order  to 
maintain  the  crew  proficiency  as  well  as 
the  individual  performance.  Let  us  go  to 
what  happens  because  of  the  shortages. 
AJid  you  can  see  this  illustrated  by  the 
very  dramatic  articles — maybe  by  tomor- 
row. I  will  find  those  by  John  Pialka — 


that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star, 
that  former  great  evening  newspaper 
iiere  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  last  year 
or  previously  about  th3  exercises  of 
NATO  and  the  failure  of  our  troops  to 
come  up  to  competition  with  the  other 
troops  in  NATO.  And  the  cause  is  basic. 
It  goes  right  down  to  the  very  abstract 
of  ammunition.  It  has  no  constituency; 
it  is  a  readiness  measure.  There  are  no 
contractors  sitting  out  in  the  hall.  I  have 
never  seen  one  who  asked  me  to  put  in 
this  type  amendment.  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Army  has  been 
begging  for  this.  Let  me  illustrate. 

We  can  go  right  to  the  field  artillery. 
After  a  battery  adjustment  is  made  and 
they  prepare  to  fire  for  effect,  they  would 
like  to  have,  regularly  speaking — all  six 
guns  fire  together.  But,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  result  of  a  lack  of  ammunition, 
actually,  they  allow,  after  going  through 
all  of  that  training  in  the  field  artillery, 
one  gun  to  fire  and  the  other  five  sim- 
ulate fire. 

Mr.  President,  this  really  detracts  from 
crew  training.  This  really  detracts  from 
individual  performance.  If  I  wanted,  as 
a  Senator,  to  make  a  logical  argument 
about  drugs  and  the  u.se  of  drugs  in  the 
front  at  NATO  and  why  we  have  such 
an  increase  there  and  such  a  problem 
there,  I  could  say  it  goes  right  to  the 
matter  of  the  lack  of  ammunition. 

How  does  it  occur?  There  is  no  man 
happier  than  a  19-  or  20-year-old  when 
ne  is  firing  his  weapon.  Go  in  the  field 
and  ask  the  commander.  He  will  say, 
"Well,  the  morale  is  high,  but  we  do  have 
problems." 

You  ask  the  individual  soldier,  and 
the  soldier  will  say,  "Fine.  If  I  can  fire 
my  weapon." 

He  is  gung  ho.  He  is  not  over  the  hill 
like  some  of  us  here,  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
who  are  glad  to  simulate  firing  and  sim- 
ulate what  the  country  needs  and  what 
the  country  stands  for.  That  is  one  big 
act  of  simulation.  Close  dov/n  the  Gov- 
ernment—that is  a  big  simulation  we 
had  the  Sunday  before  last. 

If  you  want  to  tee  off  a  guy  and  ruin 
his  morale  and  turn  him  to  drugs  from 
restlessness  and  the  folly  of  it  all  deny 
him  the  ability  to  realistically  train.  He 
will  say,  "I  was  going  to  come  in  here 
and  be  a  fighting  man  in  the  Army  but 
when  I  come  into  the  field  to  fire  my  gun. 
I  go  over  and  make  believe  fire."  And 
the  problem  continues. 

It  is  similar  with  tanks,  Mr.  President. 
The  same  turbulence — personnel  turn- 
over— there.  They  fire  what  they  call 
table  8,  which  is  a  realistic  firing  pat- 
tern, wlicre  they  move,  fire  and  then  go 
into  defilade  and  then  continue  to  fire 
from  different  positions.  They  first  fire  at 
a  fixed  target:  the  tank  crew  moves  again 
to  another  defilade  in  behind  and  then  on 
to  a  moving  target.  This  pattern  is  called 
firing  table  8.  It  is  necessary,  to  main- 
tain any  kind  of  crew  efficiency.  They  try 
to  do  it  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The 
real  requirement  is  for  a  minimum  of 
three  times  a  year.  But  now,  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  ammunition,  they  normally 
can  only  engage  in  this  once  a  year. 

Sometimes  it  is  actuallv  twice  a  year 
from  what  I  can  determine  but  none 


a-ctually  engages  in  it  three  times  a 
year.  So  the  table  8  firing  practice  for 
tank  crews  to  really  perform  their  du- 
ties is  limited  due  to  a  drastic  shortage 
in  ammunition. 

Let  us  review  the  situation  with  the 
TO./,  lor  example,  the  terminal  optical 
wire-guided  missile — which  is  an  anti- 
tank missile.  Can  you  imagine  having 
this  fine  missile?  I  say  it  is  fine  from  the 
standpo  nt,  that  you  have  to  expose  your- 
self to  fine  it.  And  then  a  little  trail- 
ing wire  follows  the  missile  and  you 
have  to  stand  behind  the  wire  as  it  con- 
tinues on  to  zoom  on  the  target.  You 
do  not  duck  up  and  fire  and  duck  back 
down.  It  is  a  rather  dangerous  exercise. 
So  they  have  training  crews  that  go 
through  a  lot  of  simulation. 

ihuu  they  have  competition  and  they 
have  it  in  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast  and  down  the  south  of  Texas  and 
everywhere  else.  They  come  with  com- 
pel tive  crews  to  fire  this  TOW  missile. 
You  know  what,  Mr.  President?  When 
they  go  to  the  competition,  the  one  honor 
graduate  gets  to  fire  one.  The  rest  of 
them  all  go  through  simulation  and 
they  never  fire  a  TOW  missile. 

The  reason  for  only  one  firing  would 
be,  if  we  had  someone  discussing  this, 
is  that  the  TOW  costs  between  $5,000 
and  $9,009  apiece.  But  people  out  there 
who  -are  talking  about  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  when  they  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  understand  what  the  cost  is 
for  national  defense.  We  have  to  survive. 
We  need  ammunition.  Let  us  discuss  the 
Redeye,  the  antiaijcraft  heat-seeking 
missile.  All  the  training  for  Redeye  is 
simulation.  The  troops  walk  through  the 
wc-aj  saymg.  •Bang,  bang."  That  r-.  all 
they  can  do.  They  have  competing 
teams  and  they  train.  But  only  the  top 
training  team  gei:,s  to  fire- and  they  fire 
one  Redeye  antiaircraft  missile.  You 
have  to  be  almost  Johnny  on  the  spot  to 
inspect  the  troops  and  find  them  firing. 
And  they  talk  about  readiness. 

The  Soviets  know  this.  I  wish  all  tho.se 
people  who  were  anxious  about  secret 
weaiions  would  get  to  the  big.siest  secret 
ol  all  kept  from  the  American  people. 
And  that  is  what  finally,  the-  Chief  of 
Staff.  Gen.  Shy  Meyer,  had  to  call  "A 
liollow  Army"  because  he  is  embarrassed. 
He  is  a  fighting  man.  He  knows  of  these 
restrictions. 

His  needs  are  reviewed  by  some  OMB 
Director  who  tinkers  around  with  all  the 
computers.  They  can  find  S16  billion  for 
big  oil,  they  can  find  leasing  their  losses 
for  Ford  to  lease  to  IBM  or  Occidental, 
S14  billion,  or  a  .$27  billion  kitty  over  a 
5-year  period.  They  can  find  it  for  oil 
companies  and  all.  But  for  the  fighting 
man,  when  we  are  trying  to  keep  up  his 
morale  and  keep  the  crews  together  so 
they  can  fire  the  TOW  missile,  fire  the 
Redeye  antiaircraft  missile,  and  give 
them  true  readiness,  along  comes  an- 
other ammo  cut  and  all  of  our  troops 
might  as  well  go  through  a  permy  ar- 
cade. People  vvho  cut  ammunition  ought 
to  buy  those  things  I  see  advertised  on 
TV  for  kids  by  Atari. 

Just  buy  them  one  set  and  send  them 
to  the  officers  to  put  them  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  let  them  bam.  bam.  bam  with 
all  these  simulating  machines.  You  and 
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1  know  better.  Simulation  is  good,  but 
you  must  have  actual  practice. 

We  have  mechanized  infantry  in 
Gralenwohr,  Germany.  Last  year,  mem- 
bers of  the  budget  staff  visited  there,  and 
watched  a  crew  training.  That  was  in 
October,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  the  first  month  of  the  fiStal  year 
they  fired  70  percent  of  their  ammuni- 
tion. They  were  out  of  ammunition,  for 
all  practical  purposes  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  could  ou'.y  sit  around.  Maybe 
they  found  time  to  travel  to  the  Alps  or 
somewhere  else  to  go,  or  whatever  it  was, 
because  all  the  ammunition  was  used  up. 
Show  them  a  Senator  visiting — anything 
to  have  them  stand  around  and  look 
soldiering.  They  could  not  actually  per- 
form as  troops. 

So  what  you  have,  in  essence — and  the 
Pralka  articles  showed  this — is  a  very 
low  state  of  readiness. 

The  commanders  in  the  field  cannot 
come  up  here  and  testify  and  say,  as  a 
captain  of  a  company,  "My  company  is 
no  good."  They  have  immediately  lost 
their  ability  to  command.  They  cannot 
come  up,  as  a  brigade  commander  or  a 
chief  of  staff,  and  say,  'We  are  not 
ready." 

He  says,  finally,  that  it  is  a  hollow 
army— a  matter  of  personnel,  ammuni- 
tion, and  everything  else.  It  is  all  on 
paiier.  The  Russians  know  it.  and  they 
know  it  in  spades,  and  they  understand 
it.  Yet,  we  tinkertoy  around  here  and 
commend  ourselves  on  the  biggest  de- 
fense buaget  we  have  had  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Well,  we  have  the  biggest 
deficits  we  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  That  is  bothering  me  more  than 
anything  else. 

However,  I  can  show  you  many,  many 
places  to  save  this  money,  and  we  will 
have  an  amendment  whereby  we  can  al- 
locate savings  from  just  one  piece  of 
weaponry  over  the  next  5  years,  $40 
billion. 

So  let  us  not  talk  about  mammoth 
budgets  or  the  biggest  defense  budget  or 
that  this  would  bust  the  budget.  That  is 
absolute  tommyrot.  I  will  debate  the 
budget  with  you  whenever  :•  ou  are 
ready.  I  am  for  readiness  hfc    -nd  now. 

Clauswitz  said,  I  say  to  Mir^  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  a  nation  fignts  tlie 
war  it  is  prepared  to  fight.  We  are  not 
prepared  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  so  we 
will  not  fight  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We 
are  not  prepared  in  NATO,  so  we  will  not 
fight  a  conventional  war  in  NATO.  We 
are  prepared  with  our  nuclear  subma- 
rines, our  Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles, 
our  B-52  bombers,  all  for  nuclear  war. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  345 
B-52's,  63  PB-lll's,  and  hundreds  of 
F-16's,  P-15's,  F-18's,  A-6's.  A-7's,  and 
bombers — bombers,  bombers,  bombers— 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee here  is.  "Give  me  one  more 
bomber  at  $400  million  a  copy,  or  $40  bil- 
lion in  5  years,  so  I  can  be"— what?  pre- 
pared even  further  for  nuclear  war. 

No  one  contemplates  using  a  B-1  ex- 
cepting in  nuclear  war.  I  can  tell  you 
that  if  we  have  a  nuclear  war  the  most 
inefficient  way  to  drop  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance on  Moscow  would  be  bv  a  manned 
penetrating  bomber.  You  would  al- 
ready   have,    of    course,    your   ICBM's 


SCLM's,  ALCM's,  cruise  missiles — I  could 
go  down  the  list — and  after  all  those, 
before  you  put  a  manned  crew  on  u 
bomber,  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  It  might 
become  a  situation  where  you  have  a 
Piper  Cub  trying  to  find  civilization. 

Yet,  overprepared  for  nuclear  war, 
they  would  table  this  amendment  and 
make  us  unprepared  for  conventional 
war. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
peace,  those  who  are  frightened,  as  I  am, 
by  nuclear  holocaust,  let  us  become  real- 
istic and  get  en  a  talking  basis,  a  credible 
basis,  if  you  please,  with  our  NATO 
allies. 

If  we  can  get  on  that  basis  with  them 
in  conventional  warfare,  we  will  not  have 
all  these  peace  demonstrations.  If  we  get 
a  draft,  not  just  military  power,  to  dem- 
onstrate our  willpower,  so  that  when  the 
Commander  in  Chief  commands  them  we 
ali  move  forward  together,  that  will  cost 
less  rather  than  more.  And,  I  will  go 
along  with  it. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  on  the  draft, 
and  I  have  been  assured  of  hearings  on 
December  5.  and  I  hope  everyone  will  at- 
tend. We  will  not  get  it  through  this 
year,  but  we  will  have  an  education  ses- 
sion, in  many  ways,  to  strengthen  the 
Army,  strengthen  the  United  States  of 
America,  within  the  budget  and  even  for 
less. 

We  are  not  here  as  stark,  raving  hawks, 
demanding  more  for  the  DOD.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  trying  to  make  a  wise 
allocation,  and  the  wisest  allocation  after 
manpower — and  I  have  already  talked 
about  that  particular  amendment — is  for 
readiness  itself. 

And  about  the  biggest  need  we  have  in 
readiness  is  the  ammunition  I  have 
listed  here.  That  is  the  embarrassment. 
We  can  find  a  billion  dollars,  if  you 
please,  for  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and 
run  around  promising  to  show  them  how 
to  travel  and  see  the  world. 

Well,  we  have  spent  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  try  to  get  them  into  the  Volun- 
teer Army.  Why  do  we  not  just  cut  that 
and  get  a  draft  started  and  give  me  $148 
million  out  of  the  savings  so  that  soldiers 
can  act  like  soldiers? 

1  rjniik  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
respond  to  the  Senator's  remar''s  in  the 
morning.  It  is  mv  understanding  that 
there  is  an  agreement  to  have  divided 
time  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier  and  are  printed  at  this  point,  by 
unanimous  consent : ) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  may  be  possible  to  report  on  the  re- 
quest I  made  earlier. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  debate  is  concluded  on  the 
pending  Hollings  amendment,  which  is 
the  ammunition  amendment,  that  it  be 
in  order  with  a  single  show  of  seconds 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  both 
amendments.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
debate  is  concluded  on  this  second 
amendment  today,  that  the  vote  on  both 
the  Hollings  amendments  be  deferred  un- 


til the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow,  with 
a  vote  to  occur  first  in  relation  to  the 
first  Hollings  amendment,  that  is  to  say 
the  manpower  amendment,  where  the 
rollcall  will  be  15  minutes  in  length,  fol- 
lowed immediately  without  intervening 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  by  the 
vote  in  relation  to  the  second  Hollings 
amendment,  which  is  the  ammunition 
amendment,  and  the  rollcall  on  that 
amendment  will  be  10  minutes  in  length. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  at  9:40  tomorrow  there 
be  a  period  for  further  debate  on  each 
of  these  two  Hollings  amendments  of  10 
minutes  each  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  with  the  time  under  this  or- 
der to  be  in  the  usual  form,  and  that  in 
any  event  the  votes  occur  back  to  baci 
as  contemplated  herein  beginning  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  uLENN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  possible  to 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
make  sure  that  in  each  case  on  each 
amendment  the  request  was  for  a  vote 
in  relation  to  the  amendment?  That  is 
my  intention. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  objects  to  including 
in  his  unanimous -consent  request  the 
taking  of  a  steaming  amendment  imme- 
diately after  those  votes  he  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  be  in 
a  position  to  suggest  a  time  limitation 
that  we  might  have  on  the  steaming 
amendment? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  get  this  request 
at  this  time  because  we  have  worked  hard 
to  get  it.  That  will  help  me  on  the  com- 
mitment I  have  made  that  there  will  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  tonight.  Then  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  any  other  Senator 
who  is  interested  confer  with  us  further 
on  how  we  might  sequence  this  or  other 
amendments  after  these  two  rollcalls 
which  will  be  stacked  if  this  request  is 
granted. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecticm?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  all  Members  who  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  arrange  for  the  orderly 
consideration  of  this  bill  beginning  in  the 
morning. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
there  has. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR  HARRY 
F.  BYRD,  JR. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
our  colleague  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  seek  reelec- 
tion to  a  fourth  term. 

I  must  confess  tha  1 1  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  Senator  Byrd's  decision.  After 
a  lifetime  of  public  service  including  18 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Byrd 
and  his  wife,  Grotchen,  who  lias  been  his 
partner  in  serving  the  people  of  Virginia, 
have  earned  the  right  to  have  time  for 
themselves.  They  have  given  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty.  I  wish  them  both  much 
happiness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  retirement  of 
Harry  Byrd  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country.  In  an  age  in 
which  self-gratification  has  too  often 
been  a  major  motivation,  Harry  Byrd 
has  truly  sought  to  serve  and  to  give  of 
himself.  I  have  never  known  a  person  in 
public  life  who  was  less  self-serving  and 
more  sincerely  patriotic  than  Harry 
Byrd,  Jr. 

In  an  age  in  which  pragmatic  relativ- 
ism is  the  rule,  Harry  Byrd  is  a  man  of 
unyielding  principle.  His  integrity  is  uni- 
versally respected  by  political  friends 
and  foes  alike. 

Throughout  his  career  in  the  Senate, 
he  has  warned  of  the  dangers  associated 
with  excessive  Government  spending.  He 
understood  far  earlier  than  most  that 
even  the  U.S.  Government  could  face  a 
liquidity  crisis.  With  interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt  rimning  as  high  as 
$100  billion  per  year  and  Government 
borrowing  bidding  up  interest  rates  to 
levels  that  bankrupt  small  farmers  and 
businessmen,  all  of  us  would  do  well  to 
listen  more  carefully  to  the  warnings 
soimded  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  It 
is  tragic  that  they  were  not  heeded 
earlier. 

Harry  Byrd,  Jr.,  deserves  to  be  known 
as  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  statesman. 
How  much  better  our  coimtry  would  be 
if  more  people  practiced  his  unfailing 
courtesy  and  his  demonstrated  respect 
for  each  person  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tact. His  career  is  proof  that  a  decent 
and  good  person  who  refuses  to  sacrifice 
either  his  principles  or  his  humanity 
can  succeed  in  Government  and  public 
Ufe. 

I  am  grateful  that  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  come  to  know  Harry  Byrd,  Jr.. 
and  to  serve  with  him  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. His  character  and  high  standards 
are  a  challenge  to  me  to  do  my  best  to 
be  a  good  public  servant.  Those  who 
come  to  the  Senate  after  his  retirement 
will  miss  the  very  rewarding  experience 
of  serving  with  him.  We  can  only  hope 
that  enough  of  the  spirit  of  Harry  Byrd, 
Jr..  will  have  rubbed  ofiF  on  each  of  us, 
that  it  will  be  a  continuing  part  of  this 
institution  of  Government. 

There  have  been  many  outstanding 
men  and  women  in  the  lines  of  the  Byrd 
family  extending  back  to  the  earliest 
colonial  days  of  Virginia.  None  has  had 
a  clearer  sense  of  public  duty  or  a  more 
unselfish  desire  to  serve  than  Harry 
Btro,  Jr. 


VOLUNTARY  VITAMINS  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  want  to  share  my  thoughts  with 
you  about  Federal  Government  regula- 
tion of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Quite 
simply,  I  believe  that  people  should  be 
allowed  freedom  of  choice  regarding 
their  dietary  needs.  Such  regulation  is 
an  unnecessary  intrusion  into  the  lives 
of  our  citizens. 

Recently,  I  joined  Senator  Hatch  in 
sponsoring  S.  1277,  the  Voluntary  Vita- 
mins Act  of  1981.  This  landmark  legisla- 
tion would  insure  the  freedom  to  volun- 
tarily decide  whether  or  not  to  consume 
vitamins  and  mineral  supplements. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1277  will  funda- 
mentally change  the  regulatory  powers 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(PDA)  over  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
other  nutrients  sold  for  dietary  purposes. 
It  requires  that  such  supplements  be 
regiilated  as  food,  not  as  food  additives 
or  drugs,  without  compromising  the 
PDA's  authority  to  protect  consumers 
from  fraud  and  deception  in  labeling 
such  foods. 

There  is  an  interesting  history  behind 
the  development  of  this  legislation.  In 
1962  the  FDA  proposed  regulations  re- 
quiring that  most  vitamins  and  mineral 
combinations  and  potencies  should  be 
obtained  only  with  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion. Congress  received  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  letters  from  irate  consum- 
ers opposing  the  PDA's  proposal.  In  re- 
sponse. Senators  William  Pboxmire  and 
Richard  Schweiker  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  block  the  PDA's  proposed  rules 
and  restrict  its  authority  in  regulating 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Unanimously  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  House  in  1976 
the  Proxmire-Schweiker  bill  amended 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  to  include,  for  the 
first  time,  a  definition  of  "foods  for  spe- 
cial dietary  uses." 

In  March  of  1979,  the  PDA  attempted 
to  reverse  this  clear  congressional  intent 
of  the  Proxmire-Schweiker  resolution.  A 
proposal  was  issued  to  regulate  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  "Over-the-Coimter" 
COTC)  drugs,  if  they  were  offered  for  use 
in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  a 
vitamin  or  mineral  deficiency.  The  PDA 
attempted  to  prevent  controversy  by 
making  the  regulation  appear  to  be  con- 
ditional, and  applicable  only  to  those 
supplements  used  to  treat  deficiencies. 
Are  not  all  vitamins  and  minerals  used 
to  replace  some  deficiency  in  our  diets? 
The  constituents  noticed  this  ironic 
twist,  and  responded  with  the  same  level 
of  opposition  as  they  had  expressed  to 
the  earlier  FDA  proposal.  Once  again. 
Senate  and  House  offices  were  over- 
whelmed with  negative  reactions  from 
the  folks  back  home.  Clearly,  they  would 
not  stand  for  such  Government  intru- 
sion into  their  right  to  determine  their 
own  diets. 

To  his  credit,  the  new  Commissioner 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
Dr.  Arthur  Hull  Hays,  Jr.,  assured  the 
Senate  shortly  after  taking  office  that  he 
would  rescind  the  over-the-counter  reg- 
ulations proposed  in  1979.  He  plans  to 
make  a  formal  announcement  of  this  re- 


scission in  the  Federal  Register  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Hayes  Is  obviously  a  imique  ex- 
ception to  his  predecessors  in  demon- 
strating commonsense  and  leadership 
in  directing  the  PDA.  Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Hayes  will  not  remain  in  office  forever. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  statu- 
tory protection  for  the  kind  of  regulatory 
policy  Dr.  Hayes  has  initiated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  public  servants,  elected  to 
serve  the  people,  not  to  regulate  them. 
We  need  to  insure  this  relationship 
through  the  passage  of  S.  1277.  It  would 
remove  the  PDA's  option  to  regiUate,  as 
either  drugs  or  food  additives,  any  vita- 
mins, minerals,  and  other  food  supple- 
ments used  to  treat  a  dietary  deficiency. 

It  certainly  seems  peculiar  to  me  that 
we  give  people  credit  for  being  smart 
enough  to  elect  us  to  office,  but  question 
their  judgment  when  it  comes  to  taking 
care  of  themselves.  S.  1277,  the  Voluntary 
Vitamins  Act  of  1981,  is  long  overdue. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  RESOLUTION 
CONCERNING  IRISH  UNIFICATION 
POLICY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Resolution  No.  1207,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  which  has  been  received 
by  the  Office  of  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
LEGisiATivE  Resolution — Assembly  No.  1207 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  being  for  the  most  part 
not  of  Irish  ancestry,  have  viewed  the  Eng- 
lish Government's  lack  of  response  to  the 
recently  ended  Maze  Prison  hunger  strike, 
the  ultimate  protest  against  injustice,  with 
Increasing  horror;  and 

Whereas.  This  Legislative  Body  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds  to  take  notice  of  the 
urgent  human  appeal  that  Is  the  message  of 
these  Irish  martyrs  and  patriots;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  purports  to 
have  a  special  relationship  with  the  United 
Kingdom  which  should  also  imply  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  responsible  groups  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  not  in  the  seats 
of  power,  have  urged  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  adopt  an  explicit  pol- 
icy that  Northern  Ireland  be  united  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Free  Ireland  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  most  likely  a  decade; 
and 

Whereas,  The  announcement  of  an  explicit 
unification  policy,  the  unification  Itself  how- 
ever to  take  place  through  a  gradual  process 
over  a  number  of  years,  would  assuredly  have 
the  effect  of  initiating  the  processes  of  psy- 
chological as  well  as  political  and  economic 
adjustment  to  this  inevitable  occurrence; 
and 

Whereas,  Those  who  prefer  to  avoid  action 
using  as  a  cloak  for  their  real  motivation  the 
false  excuse  that  the  particular  dilemma  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  forever  Insoluble  should 
have  been  confounded  by  the  recent  example 
of  the  Rhodesian  solution;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  express  to  the  Oovem- 


ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  our  firm  con- 
viction that  an  Irish  unification  policy  must 
be  Implemented  if  the  United  Kingdom 
wishes  to  retain  its  status  as  a  nation  which 
lays  claim  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  clvlU- 
zatlon,  and  to  a  special  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  this  conviction  to  be  expressed 
in  Increasingly  concrete  terms,  both  diplo- 
matic and  economic,  as  time  passes;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  each  member  of  Cpngress  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 


GUAM  EXPRESSES  SUPPORT  FOR 
NATIONAL  TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions.  Resolutions 
Nos.  192  and  201,  that  were  adopted  by 
the  16th  Guam  Legislature  and  which 
have  been  received  by  the  Office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  192 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill  would  establish  a 
federal  tax  credit  for  tuition  paid  by  par- 
ents who  send  their  children  to  a  non-gov- 
ernment school;  and 

Whereas,  an  additional  feature  of  the  1981 
Packwood-Moynihan  Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill 
Is  a  refund  provision  for  those  parents  who 
do  not  earn  a  taxable  income  but  do  pay 
tuition  for  their  children  to  attend  a  non- 
government school;  and 

Wherep.E,  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit  Bill  would  apply  to  col- 
lege, vocational,  secondary  and  elementary 
tuition;  and 

Whereas,  under  present  law.  parents  who 
exercise  their  basic  right  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  non-government  school  are  being 
doubly  taxed  and  are  not  afforded  relief  as 
proposed  by  the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan 
Tuition  Tax  Credit;  and 

Whereas.  November  1981  has  been  declared 
"National  Tuition  Tax  Credit  Month"  to 
draw  attention  to  the  proposal  tnat  tuition 
tax  credit  legislation  is  urgen*ly  needed  to 
remove  the  unfair  burden  of  double  taxation 
placed  upon  parents  who  exercise  their  basic 
right  to  educate  their  own  children  accord- 
ing to  their  own  moral,  religious  and  cul- 
tural values;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature of  the  territory  of  Guam  does  support 
passage  of  federal  tuition  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion with  refund  provisions  as  proposed  in 
the  1981  Packwood-Moynihan  Tuition  Tax 
Credit  Bill  and  urges  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  accept  this  legislation  that 
would  eliminate  tax  penalties  which  now 
exist  for  those  parents  who  pay  tuition  to 
send  their  children  to  non-discriminating, 
non-government  schools  whose  currictilum 
corresponds  with  religious,  moral  and  cul- 
tural values  embraced  by  the  families;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Honor- 
able Ronald  Reagan;  to  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Education;  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 


States  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  all  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the  Honorable  An- 
tonio B.  Won  Pat;  to  His  Excellency  Bishop 
Felixberto  C.  Flores;  to  the  Administrators 
of  each  nongovernment  ochools  within  the 
territory;   and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Resolution  No.  201 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  under  consideration  H.R.  3517;  and 

Whereas,  if  enacted,  H.R.  3517  would  grant 
permanent  resident  status  to  noninunigrant. 
aliens  who  have  been  long-term  residents  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Whereas,  tha  persons  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  H.R.  3517  are  ones  who  entered 
the  Virgin  Islands  under  a  temporary  worker 
program  authorized  by  Section  101(a)  (15) 
(H)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty 
Act;  and 

Whereas,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  has 
recommended  enactment  of  H.R.  3517  by  a 
vote  of  20-0  and  noted  in  a  report  to  the 
House: 

In  1975,  a  study  by  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration,  Citizenship  and  In- 
ternational Law  concluded  that  there  was  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  permanent  resi- 
dence status  to  H-2  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies who  have  beccane  established  members 
oi  the  Virgin  Islands  community  and  thdt 
legislation  to  regularize  their  status  should 
be  enacted.  The  study  also  recommended  the 
temporary-worker  program  be  tightened  up; 
and 

Whereas,  the  situation  of  many  aliens  in 
Guam  is  exactly  paraUei  to  that  of  those  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  that  the  H-2  workers 
and  their  families  came  to  Guam  at  a  time 
when  the  territory  was  in  need  of  their  con- 
struction skills  and  the  work  these  persons 
performed  has  been  of  material  help  in  the 
stimulation  and  development  of  the  island's 
economy;  and 

Whereas,  the  unlimited  flow  of  nonimmi- 
grant workers  into  Guam  could  now  Injure 
the  Island's  fragile  economy  because  it  might 
result  in  the  displacement  of  local  workers; 
and 

Whereas,  HJl.  3517  seems  to  provide  an 
"equitable  solution  to  the  issue  of  how  to 
grant  permanent  residency  to  a  limited  class 
of  long-term  "temporary"  workers  without 
creating  an  unending  flow  of  new  aliens  into 
a  small  American  territory,  it  being  noted  in 
ihe  summary  of  H.R.  3517: 

The  bUl  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  longstanding  residents  of  the  U.S.  Vir- 
gin Islands  with  H-2  status  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  Islands,  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  society  there,  and  should 
be  allowed  permanent  residence  status.  The 
bill  also  recognizes  the  need  for  Congress  to 
prevent  any  further  influx  of  aliens  into  the 
islands  by  limiting  the  abUity  of  adjusted 
aliens  to  file  Immigrant  visa  petitions  for 
their  relatives. 

The  bUl  allows  aliens  admitted  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  as  temporary  workers,  who  have 
lived  on  the  Islands  continuously  since  June 
30,  1975.  to  have  their  status  adjusted  to 
that  of  permanent  residents.  Adjustments  of 
status  must  be  made  within  one  year  of  the 
bill's  enactment.  The  adjustment  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  alien  spouse  and  minor  chil- 
dren If  they  meet  the  residency  period  re- 
quirement. Adjustments  would  be  denied  to 
aliens  found  to  be  excludable  from  U.S.  resi- 
dence under  the  conditions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  provides  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  discretionary  authority  to  limit  the 
number  of  immigrant  visas  that  could  be 
issued  to  alien  spouses  or  unmarried  chil- 
dren of  individuals  whose  status  is  adjusted 
under    the    bUl.    Married    sons,    daughters. 


brothers,  and  sisters  of  aliens  who  become 
permanent  residents  pursuant  to  this  bUl 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  visas  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  denial  would  cause  ex- 
ceptional  hardship.   The   bill   prohibits   the 
preference  system  restrictions  contained  in 
the  bUl  from  being  applied  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  other  immigration  law.  The 
bill  terminates  the  temporary-worker  pro- 
gram in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  It  authoriznn 
a  Joint  report  by  the  Departments  of  HeaU> 
and   Human   Services;    Education;    Housini 
and    Urban    Development;    Labor;    and    )> 
lerior,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Virr* 
Islands  Government  on  the  social  and  p'- 
nomic  impact  of  the  bill  on  the  Virgin  >• 
lands.  Findings  must  be  reported  to  Co- 
gress  and  the  President  within  one  year  <■' 
the  bill's  enactment;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  same  solution  should  be  applied  to 
Guam  as  is  being  proposed  for  the  Virgin 
Islands;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  respectfully  request  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  H.R.  3517  to 
allow  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  process  for  permanent  residence 
those  aliens  who  entered  Guam  as  defense 
parolees  or  H-2  workers  prior  to  1977  and 
who  are  still  within  the  island  at  the  time 
H.R.  3517  is  enacted  into  law;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  those  aliens  be  permitted  to 
sponsor  for  permanent  residency  only  their 
spouses  and  children  who  would  enter  the 
United  States  prior  to  attaining  their  18th 
birthday;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Congress;  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  to  Guam's  Washing- 
ton Delegate;  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 


STATE  RESOLUTIONS  CONCERNING 
MIA'S  AND  POW'S  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
resolutions  passed  by  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania  which  con- 
cern POW's  smd  MIA's  in  Vietnam. 

These  resolutions  are  further  proof  of 
a  growing  interest  throughout  our  Na- 
tion over  the  continuing  tragedy  of  those 
Americans  who  are  still  unaccounted  for 
after  the  Vietnam  war.  For  years,  I  have 
urged  a  rMiewed  emphasis  on  resolving 
this  situation,  especially  for  the  families, 
relatives,  and  friends  of  those  who  are 
still  listed  as  POW's  and  MIA's.  Any- 
thing less  than  a  full  national  effort  to 
resolve  this  tragedy  is  not  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  State 
Senate  in  Massachusetts  for  their  worthy 
resolutions.  In  order  to  share  the  senti- 
ments of  these  concerned  State  legisla- 
tors with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  two  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  No.  20 

Whereas,  Article  'Vni,  section  (a)  of  the 
peace  accord  which  ended  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict provided   that  the  United  States  and 
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Vietnamese  governments  would,  on  the  date 
of  United  States  troop  withdrawal,  exchange 
prisoners  ot  war  and  complete  lists  of  in- 
formation ou  all  military  personnel  who  died 
In  captivity  or  were  found  dead  by  the 
enemy:  and 

Whereas,  There  are  still  nearly  2.500  Amer- 
icans still  unaccouniod  for  by  the  Indo- 
Chinese  governments  (-pecifically  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia),  even  though  there 
have  been  approximately  1 ,000  siting  reports 
of  captured  Caucasians,  of  which  300  are 
based  on  reliable  first-hand  information;  and 

Whereas,  The  Vietnamese  government  has, 
to  date,  only  returned  the  remains  of  72 
United  States  soldiers  who  died  in  captivity 
and,  who  along  with  the  Cambodian  anu  Lao- 
tian governments,  have  provided  a  dismal 
record  of  cooperation  toward  the  full  ac- 
counting of  all  Americans  still  unaccounted 
for;  and 

Whereas.  Fundamental  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples are  violated  by  the  continuing  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  Indochinese  govern- 
ments; therefore  be  it 

Resolved  (the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  contirtiie  to  place  a 
high  priority  on  securing  the  fullest  possible 
investigative  accounting  of  Americans  listed 
missing  In  action  (MIA),  prisoner  of  war 
(POW)  or  killed  in  action  (KIA)  body — not 
recovered  and;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  appropriate  committee 
chairmen  in  both  chambers  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
staff. 

RE80I.TJTI0NS  Requesting  the  Governor  to 
PXOCI.AIM  the  Month  of  November.  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Eighty-One  as  P.O.W.- 
M.I.A.   Awareness  Month 
Whereas,  More  than  seven  years  after  the 
end  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  the  Vietnam  war  there  re- 
mains approximately  two  thousand,  five  hun- 
dred Americans  still  unaccounted  for  and 
missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  reliable  Information  that 
Justifies  our  belief  that  a  number  of  the 
Americans  still  unaccounted  for  are  still  be- 
ing held  as  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  par- 
ticularly by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  The  withholding  of  information 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  remains  of  Americans  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  existence  of  living 
Americans  still  being  held  prisoner  in  South- 
east Asia  Is  a  violation  of  the  highest  order 
against  humanity,  causing  indescribable  suf- 
fering to  the  families  of  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion or  still  prisoners  of  a  war  long  ended; 
and 

Whereas,  The  negotiations  by  commissions 
and  other  represntatives  of  the  United  States 
have  lacked  the  success  and  the  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  could  have  forced  the  P.o!w.- 
M.I.A.  Issue  in  Southeast  Asia  to  have  been 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
people,  particularly  the  families  of  the  P.O.W. 
and  M.I.A.  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  We  must  not  allow  the  efforts  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  slacken  and 
die  by  the  lessening  of  public  clamor  for  ac- 
tion on  this  P.O.W.-M.I.A.  issue,  remembering 
that  throughout  American  history  our  pris- 
oners of  war  have  always  been  called  upon  to 
make  unconunon  sacrifices;  and 

Whereas,  We  must  sacrifice  for  those  who 
have  suffered  so  much  in  fulfilling  their  duty 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  our  taking 
the  time  to  renew  the  public  pressure  and 
awareness  against  our  Government's  seeming 
tendency  to  desert  and  turn  away  from  a  to- 


tal confrontation  of  this  problem;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  month  of  November  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  be 
proclaimed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Prisoner  of  War-Missing  In  Action  Awareness 
Month;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  appropriate  acts  of  aware- 
ness, and  individual  and  group  communica- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  other  suitable  action  be 
taken  to  spread  awareness  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  thereby  increasing  the  public 
demand  that  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam complete  a  full  and  honest  accounting 
of  the  identity  of  all  Americans  numbered 
among  the  twenty-five  hundred  known  by 
said  Government  to  be  dead  or  alive,  who  are 
still  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  made 
kno\vn  throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
public  service  by  courtesy  of  the  various  en- 
tities of  the  news  media  operating  within  the 
Commonwealth;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  BUDGET  AND 
THE  CITIES— A  HUNDRED  CITY 
SURVEY 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
since  this  administration  took  offlce  last 
January,  it  has  pushed  through  the  larg- 
est package  of  budget  and  tax  cuts  in  our 
history,  and  we  now  hear  that  more 
spending  cuts  will  have  to  be  made. 

Before  we  are  forced  to  make  new  cuts, 
we  should  fully  understand  what  we  have 
already  done.  Because  these  cuts  were 
made  through  an  unusual  use  of  the  rec- 
onciliation process,  many  Senators  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  carefully  re- 
view the  cuts  they  were  asked  to  vote  for. 

As  the  reports  from  various  sectors 
come  in,  it  is  more  and  more  obvious  that 
we  have  sliced  through  the  fat.  and  sev- 
ered muscle  from  bone  in  many  places. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  100  cities 
and  has  issued  a  report  entitled  "The  FY 
82  Budget  and  the  Cities."  This  survey 
details  the  harsh  impact  this  year's 
budget  cuts  are  already  having,  and 
warns  of  greater  dangers  from  future 
cuts. 

According  to  this  survey,  61  percent  of 
the  cities  responding  have  already  laid 
off  workers,  and  13  percent  more  say  they 
will  do  so  soon.  Forty-one  percent  of  the 
cities  say  they  have  already  or  will  soon 
increase  taxes.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the 
cities  said  they  will  reduce  services.  For 
instance.  Little  Rock  has  had  to  end  its 
street  resurfacing  efforts;  St.  Paul  Minn., 
has  had  to  eliminate  20  policemen;  and 
Toledo  now  collects  garbage  only  once 
every  2  weeks.  These  cuts  threaten  the 
safety,  security,  and  health  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  more  cuts  mean  that  these 
threats  will  multiply. 

Fully  63  percent  of  the  responding  cit- 
ies said  they  will  have  to  defer  work  on 
capital  infrastructures,  such  as  waste 
water  drainage,  city  waterlines,  and 
sewer  projects.  We  can  defer  such  infra- 
structure repairs,  but  at  some  point  we 
must  make  them  if  our  Nation's  cities 


are  to  survive.  The  longer  we  wait  the 
more  it  will  cost.  Such  deferrals  are  a 
clear  example  of  the  penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish  approach  to  budget  reductions 
that  was  embedded  in  much  of  the  ad- 
ministration's 1982  program. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  better  un- 
derstand the  impact  these  cuts  have  on 
real  people  and  real  places,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  survey  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  Fiscal  Year  1982  BtniGET  and  the  Cities 
introduction 

Recently-enacted  federal  budget  cuts  are 
imposing  immense  burdens  on  city  budgets, 
resulting  in  massive  layoffs,  service  reduc- 
tions, tax  increases,  and  postponement  of 
needed  capital  investments.  FY82  cuts  in 
federal  spending  have  fallen  disproportion- 
ately on  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, with  cities  forced  to  absorb  major  re- 
ductions in  housing,  transit,  employment, 
and  other  programs.  Nor  is  this  the  first  cut 
which  cities  have  faced.  For  three  consecu- 
tive fiscal  years  since  FY80,  cities  have  had 
to  adjust  to  major  reductions  in  federal  aid. 

Federal  budget  cuts  have  resulted  in  the 
foUowing  service  cuts  at  the  local  level: 

Reductions  in  school  services; 

Major  cutbacks  in  employment  and  train- 
ing programs; 

Elimination  of  park  and  recreation  pro- 
grams; 

Crippled  housing  efforts; 

Reduced  police,  fire,  and  sanitation 
services; 

Sharp  reduction  in  street,  road,  and  bridge 
maintenance; 

Cuts  in  city  programs  to  serve  the  poor; 

Reduced  transit  service  at  a  higher  fee; 

Rapidly  deteriorating  urban  infrastruc- 
ture: 

Deferral  of  purchases  of  garbage  trucks, 
buses,  and  other  city-owned  equipment,  and 
reduced  maintenance; 

Dirtier  water;  and 

Reductions  in  community  and  economic 
development  programs. 

A  survey  of  one  hundred  American  cities, 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
from  November  3-10,  1981,  indicates  that 
federal  cutbacks  in  key  urban  programs 
have  already  caused  cities  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  services  they  provide  to  urban 
residents.  They  predict  that  further  cuts, 
such  as  a  12-percent  across-the-board  cut 
proposed  by  the  Administration,  will  have 
major  adverse  effects  on  cities  and  city 
residents. 

The  survey  asked  cities  to  indicate  how 
they  have  been  affected  by  federal  cuts  in 
public  transportation,  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs,  public  as- 
sistance, wastewater  treatment  programs, 
education,  CETA,  parks  ajid  recreation  pro- 
grams, and  public  works.  (See  Appendix  I 
for  a  list  of  the  cities  surveyed  and  Appendix 
II  for  the  list  of  questions  used  in  the  sur- 
vey). Questions  also  Included  how  the  cuts 
are  hitting  urban  budgets  now  and  how  po- 
tential cuts  may  affect  them  in  the  future. 

The  picture  that  emerges  is  stark.  Sixty 
percent  of  cities  are  laying  off  workers;  41 
percent  have  raised  or  will  soon  increase 
taxes;  and  a  substantial  majority  have  re- 
duced services  substantially  and  deferred 
capital  spending  to  try  to  absorb  federal 
cutbacks.  Cities  variously  warn  that  they 
are  already  at  the  "t>are  bones  level"  "cut 
to  the  marrow,"  and  stress  the  seriousness 
of  the  cuts  on  their  continued  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  people.  Cities  em- 
phasized the  leadership  they  are  exblbitlng 
by  raising  taxes  at  the  local  level,  by  male- 
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Ing  the  difficult  choices,  and  by  trying  val- 
iantly to  overcome  the  barriers  they  face. 

As  one  official  from  a  city  in  the  South 
stated,  the  goal  of  the  city  as  a  "life-en- 
hancing residential  community,  &nd  as  a 
viable  economic  entity,"  is  severely 
threatened  by  federal  withdrawal  of  funds. 
And,  a  city  official  from  the  far  West  ob- 
served, "Cities  touch  people  more  closely 
than  any  other  level  of  government.  These 
cuts  mean  the  loss  of  amenities  and  services 
that  people  take  for  granted.  We  are  paring 
our  essential  services  to  the  bone.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here?" 

The  US.  Conference  of  Mayors  will  con- 
tinue to  survey  the  nation's  cities  on  a  peri- 
odic basis  to  assess  the  Impact  of  budget  cuts 
and  related  economic  policies  on  those  cities. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  is  commit- 
ted to  working  with  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  toward  policies  to  enhance  the 
nation  and  its  cities.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the 
Conference  that  the  information  such  as 
that  found  In  this  survey  will  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  federal  policymaking 
process. 

federal  budget  cut3  and  the  fiscal 
condition  of  cities 

The  FY  82  federal  budget  cuts  have  caused 
large  and  immediate  budget  adjustments  by 
cities.  A  significant  majority  have  already 
mjBde  decisions  to  increase  taxes,  lay  off 
workers,  postpone  capital  spending,  and  re- 
duce services.  The  details  are  highlighted 
below. 

City  Worker  Layoffs:  Sixty-one  percent  of 
all  cities  have  had  to  lay  off  workers  as  a 
result  of  federal  budget  cuts.  An  additional 
13  percent  say  they  will  soon  do  so.  These 
layoffs  have  a  particularly  adverse  impact 
on  city  revenues,  welfare  burdens,  city  serv- 
ices, and  crime  rates. 

la.  [Have  you]  laid  off  workers? 


Number 


Yes 59 

No     26 

Not  yet,  but  will 13 

Total    97 


Per- 
cent 

61 
26 
13 

100 


WhUe  the  number  of  layoffs  varied  by  the 
size  and  fiscal  condition  ol  cities,  some  cities 
were  forced  to  reduce  their  work  force  by  as 
much  as  20  percent,  including  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Layoffs  by  cities 


Number, 
City:  If  given 

Allentown 

Anchorage    

Austin  45 

Baltimore 1.000 

Berkeley   

Billings   56 

Buffalo    1,400 

Cedar  Rapids 4 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

Corpus  ChrlstI   360 

Dallas    50-76 

Des  Moines 20^-26 

Detroit 134 

Duluth    'IS 

El  Paso  (fewer  than) 10 

Ft.  Wayne 10 

Gulfport 30 

Las  Vegas lOO 

Lincoln  23 

Little  Rock   83 

Long  Beach 12-13 

Los  Angeles -_„ 2, 100 

Louisville    796 


Per- 
centage, 
if  given 


1-2 

2 

1-2 

7 

10 


5 
89 


.5 


10 
7 
2 

5 


7.6 


Pcr- 

Number,  centage, 

City:                              if  given  If  given 

Madison    46  3 

Manchester   200  ••10 

Memphis    220  2 

Miami 954 

Nashville 325  5 

New  Bedford 100 

Norfolk    - 31  1 

Portland,  Me. 190  15 

Portland,  Oreg. 52 

Providence   425 

St.  Louis  — •••1,068  12 

St.  Paul 160  4 

Springfield  260  10 

Tampa 699  13.5 

Toledo 264  8 

Wilmington  45 

Winston-Salem 40  2 

York     5  20 

Youngstovra 212  20 


•Positions  eliminated. 
••Through  layoffs  and  attrition. 
•••Includes     401      positions     eliminated 
through  attrition. 

Note. — 42  Cities  of  the  59  that  have  experi- 
enced layoffs  gave  a  number  that  could  be 
cited;  5  others  gave  a  number,  but  asked 
that  they  not  be  quoted  directly.  These  lay- 
offs include  CETA  workers  and  other  city 
employees. 

Layoffs  recognize  no  regional  boundaries, 
as  the  figures  below  Indicate. 

Regional  distribution  of  cities  toith  layoffs 


Region: 


Number 


Per- 
centage 


New  England 6 

Midwest    17 

Southwestern  U.S. 4 

South 13 

Far  West  (Including  Alaska) .  9 

Mid-Atlantic   10 

Total    69 


10 

29 

7 

22 

15 
17 


100 


In  describing  Its  layoffs.  Louisville  indi- 
cated that  it  "has  been  forced  to  lay  off 
approximately  703  CETA  employees  who  were 
placed  in  various  city  departments  and  out- 
side agencies.  In  addition,  approximately  93 
general  fund  positions  in  various  city  oper- 
ating departments  were  eliminated  largely 
because  of  a  12  percent  reduction  in  the  city's 
fiscal  year  1981-82  payments.  These  included 
positions  in  the  parks  patrol  unit,  school 
crossing  guards,  and  sanitation  workers." 

Tax  Increases:  Despite  restrictions  on  city 
revenues,  many  cities  are  responding  to  fed- 
eral budget  cuts  by  raising  local  taxes.  Of  the 
96  cities  responding,  40  (41  percent)  have 
raised  or  will  raise  taxes,  and  1  (I  percent) 
tried,  but  failed. 

Twenty-seven  cities  specified  the  kind  of 
tax  increase  adopted,  with  some  adopting 
more  than  one  increase. 

Types  of  tax  increases 
Number  of  cities 

Tax  increases: 

Property   18 

User  fees 11 

City  income 3 

UtUlty 2 

Sales 1 

Ten  cities,  surveyed  and  responding  to  this 
question,  already  have  a  sales  tax;  18  have  an 
income  tax;  and  11  have  both  a  sales  and 
income  tax.  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  revenue-raising  through  sales, 
income  taxes,  and  other  methods,  are  pro- 
hibited In  a  ntunber  of  states.  Currently,  40 


states  do  not  aUow  local  governments  to  levy 
Income  taxes,  and  local  sales  taxes  are  not 
allowed  in  24  states.  Limitations  on  property 
taxes,  such  as  Proposition  21/2  In  Massachu- 
setts, further  hamstring  the  revenue-raising 
capacity  of  cities. 

Service  Reductions:  In  order  to  cope  with 
federal  cutbacks  many  cities  have  bad  to  re- 
duce city  services.  Ninety-three  cities  re- 
sponded to  this  question.  Of  these,  64  (69 
percent)  stated  that  they  have  liad  to,  or 
will  soon,  reduce  services;  29  (31  percent) 
reported  that  they  have  not,  although  some 
noted  that  they  were  already  cut  to  the  bone 
and  could  not  cut  any  more. 

The  types  of  services  cut  and  the  number 
of  cities  indicating  reductions  in  these  areas 
are  as  follows:  (It  is  important  to  remember 
that  one  city  could  cut  in  more  than  one 
area.) 

Wttmber 

Service  area  cut:  of  cities 

Park  and  Recreation 20 

Health  and  Human  Services 14 

Public  Works lo 

Sanitation   ; g 

Across  the  board  in  all  departments 9 

Fire  Protection 8 

Police  Protection 8 

Libraries  7 

Streets  and  Bridges 7 

Traming  and  Employment 7 

Environment  3 

Arts   2 

Mass  Transit 2 

Some,  not  specified i 

Many  cities  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
services  in  several  areas.  For  example,  Berke- 
ley, California,  noted  that  their  cuts  have 
been  across-the-board,  but  noted  that  the 
federal  aid  cuts  have  had  a  particularly  ad- 
verse Impact  on  personnel  levels  In  the  fire 
department,  police  station  closings,  reduc- 
tion of  poUce-admlnlstered  staff,  and  have 
resulted  in  nearly  a  two-thirds  reduction  in 
community  social  services. 

Boise  noted  that  their  reductions  have 
affected  library  hours,  recreational  programs, 
and  street  lighting.  Although  it  has  a  grow- 
ing population,  Boise  has  added  only  three 
policemen,  and  no  firemen,  to  their  city  staff. 
In  Little  Rock,  city  officials  have  eliminated 
street  resurfacing  for  lack  of  funds;  their 
situation  has  been  exacerbated  by  voter  re- 
peal of  a  $3  million  road  tax.  In  addition. 
Little  Rock  officials  have  been  forced  to  con- 
sider the  closing  of  fire  stations. 

Manchester  has  reduced  its  park  mainte- 
nance, street  sweeping,  and  refuse  collection. 
Nashville  has  reduced  fire  code  inspections, 
the  juvenile  court  budget,  health  depart- 
ment staff,  sanitation,  social  services  for  the 
elderly  and  deinstitutionalized  persons, 
parks,  recreation  programs,  libraries.  Jails, 
and  workhouses.  Pawtucket  has  reduced  pub- 
lic works  and  such  social  services  as  pedes- 
trian crossing  guard  programs  for  the  elderly. 

One  Sun  Belt  city  is  reducing  cash  assist- 
ance to  the  indigent,  vacant  lot  weed  con- 
trol, drainage  maintenance,  parks  and  recre- 
ation, health,  the  arts,  and  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  In  addition,  it  has  reduced 
family  planning  monies;  programs  for 
women,  infants,  and  children;  and  commu- 
nity services.  The  city  official  noted  that, 
"These  cutbacks  are  necessary  despite  some 
Increases  in  local  revenue  sources  that  we 
have  generated  and  corresponding  budget 
increases,  because  the  city  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace  with  its  service  needs." 

St.  Paul  has  closed  three  recreation  cen- 
ters, reduced  library  hours  from  five  days  to 
four  a  week,  eliminated  20  police  positions, 
and  four  firefighter  positions,  and  the  rest  of 
of  its  cuts  are  spread  throughout  the 
city  departments. 

Toledo  has  reduced  garbage  collection 
from  weekly  to  every  two  weeks.  It  has  virtu- 
ally eliminated  park  and  recreation  activ- 
ities, and  has  completely  eliminated  its  con- 
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sumcr  protection  prof  ram.  The  city  has  not 
Increased  Its  police  force  since  1979.  with 
reductions  there  being  made  by  attrition. 
Springfield  has  cut  all  departments  except 
public  sarety. 

Deferral  of  CapHal  Spending:  The  Urban 
In'Ttrnr'11-o!  The  street,  sewers,  and 
brldRPs  of  many  cities  have  not  been  ade- 
quately maintained  or  repaired.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  the  cities  have  deferred  capital 
spending  as  a  result  of  federal  budget  cuts 
or  plan  to  do  .so. 

These  cities  range  across  all  regions  of  the 
country:  Akron.  Allen  town.  Baltimore.  Berk- 
eley, B1Ilini;s  BoIf"  B'frrlo.  Corlar  'fi-nids, 
Charleston.  SC.  Cleveland,  Dade  County, 
Denver,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Duluth,  El  Paso, 
Fargo,  Flint,  Oulfport,  Kansas  CUy.  MO, 
Li.....  -ii.  i.^Uo  i>s...>:ii,  Lob  AngLles,  Louisvlilc, 
Manchester,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Nash- 
ville, Omaha,  Pawtuckct,  Pittsburgh,  Rich- 
mond, Rockford,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Jose,  Seattle,  Springfield, 
Winston-Salem.  Yonkers,  York. 

(Five  cities  requested  anonymity.) 

Nine  cities  stated  that  they  have  not  yet 
had  to  defer  capital  spending,  but  that  they 
will  have  to  do  so  soon.  These  are  Burling- 
ton. Charleston.  West  Virginia,  Dayton.  Hart- 
ford. Indianapolis.  Little  Rock.  Miami.  Port- 
land. Orogou  and  Tucson. 

Denver  stated  that  It  had  "almost  totally" 
deferred  capital  spending,  particularly  affect- 
ing expansion  of  libraries,  badly  needed 
bridges,  and  wastewater  drainage. 

Cities  most  frequently  cited  deferral  of 
capital  spending  lor  street  and  bridge  proj- 
ects. Other  dercrrals  have  hit  parks  and 
recrta'  !on  programs,  building  inspection  and 
code  maintenance,  fire  and  police  stations, 
water  projects,  sanitation,  mass  transit,  and 
libraries. 

Asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  any 
"major  urban  Infrastructure  plans  had  been 
deferred."  G2  cities  responded  with  an  Indi- 
cation of  impact  on  their  infrastructure  ef- 
forts. Of  these.  63  percent  stated  that  they 
will  defer  such  major  undertakings. 

Cities  that  have  deferred  malor  infrastruc- 
ture plans:  Allrntown.  Austin.  Beri'Plev. 
Eoise,  BuffPlo,  Charleston,  SC,  Dade  County, 
Denver.  Des  Moines.  Detroit,  DtiUith.  Fargo, 
Flint,  Kan.sa;  Cltv,  MO,  Louisville.  Manches- 
ter. Memphir  Nashville,  Oakland,  Omaha, 
Pawtucltet,  Providrnce.  Richmond.  Rockford, 
St.  Louis.  St.  Paul.  Salt  Lake  City.  Toledo. 
Warwick.  Wilmington,  Wlnston-Salem.  Yon- 
kers. Younpstown. 

Examples  of  such  major  infrastructure  de- 
ferral.s  include  Allentown.  which  has  de- 
fpTPd  a  .cfi'.vcr  nm-olT  system;  Berkeley, 
which  has  deferred  road  repairs,  street  sweep- 
ing, and  all  equipment  maintenance  and  re- 
placement; Boise,  recreation  and  park  main- 
tenance; Buffalo,  street  resurfacing,  street 
lightiiig.  a  sludge  trans.'er  plant  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  an  updating  of  city  water  lines; 
Charleston.  South  Carolina,  many  equipment 
purchases,  including  garbage  trucks  and 
street  sweepers;  Des  Moines,  a  mnjor  sewer 
project,  which  has  been  in  planning  for  sev- 
eral years:  Duluth.  storm  sewer  construction; 
Louisville,  city  Incinerator  repairs;  Man- 
chester, transportation  centers;  Memphis, 
major  street  repairs:  Omaha,  two  fire  sta- 
tions, three  senior  citizen  centers,  and  wa- 
ter and  sewer  projects;  Rockford.  road  ex- 
pansion in  industrial  areas;  and  Youngs- 
town  has  deferred  buying  any  new  lire 
equipment  and  noted  that  they  "can't  repair 
all  the  bridges  and  streets  that  need 
repai.-s." 

One  point  Is  clear — the  Impact  of  budget 
cuts  respects  no  limits.  It  hits  all  cities,  and 
affects  all  services  within  a  city,  and  reduces 
the  quality  of  life  of  all  of  a  city's  residents. 
The  sections  which  follow  spell  out  in  some 
detail  the  urban  services  affected  by  federal 
budget  cuts. 


GENERAL    REVENUE  SHARING 

Cities  use  general  revenue  sharing  funds 
for  a  wide  range  of  municipal  services  rang- 
ing froTi  fire  protection  to  street  lighting. 
City  offlctals  in  60  percent  of  the  cities  re- 
sponding said  they  would  be  forced  to  lay 
olf  workers  if  their  general  revenue  sharing 
allocations  are  cut.  with  the  number  of  lay- 
offs In  the  cities  interviewed  ranging  from  ii 
half  dozen  workers  to  more  than  75.  At  least 
one-quarter  of  those  responding  said  they 
would  have  to  also  increase  taxes  in  the  face 
of  such  a  cut,  and  70  percent  said  city  serv- 
ices would  be  significantly  curtailed. 

lho.se  services  alfected  by  such  cutback.s 
Include  police  and  fire  protection,  street 
lighting,  parks  and  recreation,  sewer  con- 
struction, major  infrastructure  work,  sanita- 
tion services,  street  maintenance,  and  health 
and  human  services.  Birmingham  reports 
there  would  be  a  reduction  or  elimination  o< 
the  Neighborhood  Participation  Program. 
Tampa  uses  revenue  sharing  for  19  percent 
of  its  police  department  budget,  and  would 
face  serious  cutbacks  in  police  service  with 
a  12  percent  revenue  sharing  cut. 

Over  25  percent  of  the  cities  predict  they 
would  have  to  Increase  property  taxes  If 
revenue  sharing  Is  cut.  Many  other  cities 
would  be  unable  to  raise  taxes  because  of 
taxpayer  resistance,  stale  restrictions,  or  tax- 
ing authority  or  strict  tax  restrictions  which 
liave  been  adopted. 

The  keystone  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tions "New  Federalism",  general  revenue 
sharing  has  become  an  integral  part  of  city 
budgc'.s.  It  Is  clear  that  any  cut  in  'this  pro- 
gram, which  is  widely  supported  by  local 
ofTicitils.  will  have  a  major  adverse  result  on 
city  services  and  tax  rates. 

STATE  BLOCK  GRANTS 

A  major  thrust  of  the  FY82  budget  pro- 
posals was  the  development  of  state  block 
grants  to  replace  catecorlcal  projrams 
formerly  run  by  the  federal  government. 
These  block  grants  in  health  and  human 
services,  education,  and  community  develop- 
ment for  small  cities  are  pointed  to  by  the 
Administration  as  harbingers  of  its  "New 
Federalism."  Many  cities  expressed  misglv- 
in!,'s  about  direct  state  entitlement  ll.rou^h 
block  grants  withont  adequate  .safcuards 
for  city  involvement  in  the  development  of 
a'location  plans  and  priorities  for  the  use  of 
thf":.e  funds.  Our  survev  hears  nut  the  con- 
cerns which  were  expressed  prospectively  by 
so  many  cities. 

State  block  grants  (percent  of  those 
responding) : 

55  percent  said  the  state  has  not  con- 
sulted with  them  or  oflfered  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  state's  decision -making 
process. 

38  percent  said  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  Information  from  their  states  about  the 
Implementation  of  the  block  grants. 

58  nercent  said  thev  exnected  to  lore 
money  as  a  result  of  the  block  rrants.  Only  1 
community  surveyed  thought  the  block 
grants  would  mean  an  Increase  in  funds. 

42  percent  sntd  thol'  <=tate  ws  ontln"  to 
take  over  the  Small  Cities  CDBG  program, 
and  27  percent  said  thev  were  dolne  it  poor- 
ly, or  had  some  comnlntn^s  about  the  proces>?. 
Fully  r>3  nercent  didn't  know  how  the  state 
was  carrvine  ou^  this  transition. 

Mnnv  of  the  cities  contacted  said  that  con- 
sultations with  the  state  had  occurred  only 
pfter  decisions  h^d  been  made  and  a  proeram 
dr.iwn  up.  This  was  true  in  states  as  diverse 
as  California.  Tennessee.  Nebraska,  and 
Mnine.  Manv  communities  said  communica- 
tion had  b°g"n  only  after  they  had  initiated 
it.  Other  cities  said  they  had  met  with  genu- 
ine lack  of  response  even  after  initiating 
contact  themselves  and  seeklns  information 
from  the  states.  Respondents  blamed  their 
troubles  with  the  states  on  confusion  at  the 
state   level   about   the   programs   and   their 


responsibilltieB;  historic  bad  relations  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  state;  and  state  legis- 
latures with  strong  rural  and  antlurban 
biases. 

Many  cities  expressed  strong  doubts  that 
their  needs  would  receive  the  same  attention 
from  their  states  as  they  have  from  Wash- 
ington. One  major  reason  for  this  apprehen- 
sion is  a  widespread  belief  that  states  will 
disproportionately  cut  the  share  of  funds  go- 
ing to  urban  areas  in  order  to  provide  cover- 
age of  some  kind  in  every  part  of  the  state. 
In  Washington  State,  for  Instance,  the  Hu- 
man Services  Department  is  anxious  to 
maintain  a  basic  level  of  services  everywhere 
in  the  state.  Reduced  overall  funding  means 
that  areas  like  Seattle  will  receive  less  fund- 
ing than  In  the  past  so  that  rural  areas  can 
receive  some  service  at  all.  Needs-based  allo- 
cs believe,  will  not  be 
adopted  by  states.  Rather,  the  effort  will  be 
..  ,.j  po_,slbie  constituency, 
particularly  the  strong  rural-suburban  con- 
tingents which  dominate  many  state 
legislatures. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Severe  cuts  In  employment  and  training 
p. ._  ....  i..uaea  unuer  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  are  having  a 
very  negative  effect  on  city  economies  at  a 
time  when  national  and  city  unemployment 
rates  are  extremely  high.  The  national  un- 
employment rate  at,  8  percent  and  rising, 
translates  into  double-digit  rates  in  many 
cities  and  50  percent  rates  for  minority 
teenagers. 

In  response  to  the  Administration's 
elimination  of  all  public  service  Jobs  under 
CETA  Title  IID  and  VI  In  FY82,  cities  have 
laid  off  all  of  their  CETTA  employees — a  total 
loss  of  300,000  Jobs  from  the  CFTA  system. 

ResultintT  costs  to  Individual  cities  In  dol- 
lars and  services  are  Inunense  an  diverse. 
Of  the  65  cities  reporting  direct  financial 
effects  due  to  the  elimination  of  CEl'A,  42 
percent  are  paying  unemployment  compen- 
sation, and  8  percent  welfare.  One  north- 
eastern city  will  spend  approximately  $20-25 
million  on  unemployment  cMnpensation  for 
former  CETA  employees,  based  on  2.000  peo- 
ple getting  $130/week  for  34  weeks.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  is  spending  $40.000-$50.000  per 
month  for  unemployment  compensation. 
Baltimore  anticipates  losing  $27  million  in 
wages,  which  multiplies  to  a  $60  million 
drain  on  the  economy  because  of  lost  wages. 
Only  eleven  percent  of  those  cities  surveyed 
felt  there  would  be  little  direct  cost  to  their 
cities,  and  only  20  percent  said  the  county, 
state,  and/or  federal  governments  are  paying 
the  costs. 

The  stark  reality  of  being  newly  unem- 
ployed in  a  recession  economy  is  the  prospect 
faced  by  former  CETA  employees.  Some — but 
not  all — former  CETA  om-  ''^•cc:  '^-  '  ^t'-^ 
hired  by  the  city  government  In  52  percent 
of  the  respondent  cities,  other  governments 
In  26  percent,  private  Industry  in  47  percent 
and  nonprofit  organizations  in  5  percent. 
Ptilly  10  percent  of  the  cities  said  none  of 
their  former  CETTA  employees  bad  found 
employment. 

In  Anchorage.  18  of  the  80  employees  laid 
off  are  now  on  the  city  payroll.  Buffalo  city 
government  had  hired  100  and  private  In- 
dustry 380,  of  the  1,400  laid  off.  In  Corpus 
Christl,  253  of  the  362  terminated  h.'ve  ueen 
hired  by  the  city  government.  Detroit  city 
government  has  picked  up  1.000  of  the  1,124 
laid  off  from  CETA.  Two  hundred  of  the  760 
laid  off  In  f'ort  Wayne  have  found  other 
Jobs.  In  Fresno,  the  city  has  hired  40-60  of 
the  250  unemployed.  In  Los  Angeles,  of  the 
5,000  laid  off,  63  are  working  for  the  city, 
300  for  other  governments,  and  800  for  pri- 
vate industry. 

Of  the  10,330  laid  off  in  New  York  City. 
5,350  have  been  hired  by  the  city,  39  by 
other  governments,  and  347  by  private  in- 
dustry. Less  than  6  percent  of  Pawtucket's 


116  former  CETA  workers  have  found  new 
Jobs.  None  of  Savannah's  83  public  service 
employees  has  been  re -employed.  Approxi- 
mately 40  of  Waterbury's  205  lald-ofi  CETA 
employees  are  working  for  the  city.  Five 
hundred  of  Seattle's  523  are  working  for  the 
city  now.  And,  in  Toledo,  125  of  the  61)4  arc 
working  for  the  city  and  other  governments 
and  none  In  private  Industry. 

Oi  the  71  cliles  reporting  the  termination 
or  cuti  in  services.  30  percent  have  reduced 
or  eliminated  paries  and  recreation  programs, 
25  percent  health  and  human  services  pro- 
grams, 20  percent  street  and  bridge  mainte- 
nance and  construction,  and  17  percent 
training  and  employment  projects,  most  af- 
fecting youth.  Maintenance  and  security  In 
city  housing  projects  will  be  cut  in  over  10 
percent  of  the  cities  surveyed.  Health  and 
iiuman  services  alTected  include  day  care, 
transportation  and  food  programs  for  the 
elderly,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  centers, 
youth  counseling,  rape  crisis  centers,  minor- 
ity advocacy,  displaced  homemaker  pro- 
grams, and  health  delivery  services.  Aid  to 
community-based  organizations,  which  pro- 
vide many  of  these  services,  will  be  elimi- 
nated in  13  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed. 
In  Atlanta,  at  least  10  community-based 
organizations  have  closed  so  far  and  the 
termination  of  the  CETA  program  will  have 
"a  significant  negative  impact  on  the  city." 
According  to  an  ofncial  in  Cedar  Rapids,  the 
program  was  "killed  without  regard  to  Its 
effectiveness.  PSE  was  our  l)€st  program." 
Public  service  employees  represent  "20  per- 
cent of  Miami's  current  work  force — it  will 
be  a  severe  loss  to  the  city."  Eight  percent 
said  some  programs  In  all  public  services  will 
be  terminated  and  many  large  urban  cities. 
like  Detroit,  which  must  pick  up  all  the 
costs  of  the  terminations  of  emplovees  and 
services,  feel  It  will  mean  "disaster"  "for  their 
communities,  especially  for  the  poor  and 
minorities. 

Mayors  and  county  officials  are  now 
working  for  reauthorization  of  a  national 
employment  and  training  program  that  will 
continue  the  direct  federal-city  relation- 
ship established  in  1973  under  the  Nixon 
AdmlnioUatlon's  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Many  cities  surveyed 
stressed  that  the  direct  federal-city  link  has 
worked  well  for  them  and  that  they  want  to 
see  It  continued. 

One  person  with  over  eight  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  city  employment  and  training  di- 
rector made  the  following  observation:  "un- 
der the  Nixon  Administration,  we  worked 
out  a  compromise  to  provide  a  way  by  which 
all  cities  and  counties  with  a  population 
over  100,000  could  tackle  their  employment 
and  training  issues  directly  In  concert  with 
the  federal  government.  Thus,  in  1973  we 
agreed  after  months  of  negotiation  that 
while  there  Is  a  role  for  all  governmental 
levels,  the  best  system  is  one  in  which  cities 
work  with  the  federal  government  directly 
without  any  intermediary  barriers.  That 
direct  system  works,  and  we  have  to  keep 

Many  city  omolals  expressed  apprehension 
a^ut  a  fundamental  restructuring.  As  one 
official  of  a  Midwestern  city  said,  "Look,  we 
are  really  hard  hit  by  aJl  these  cute  and  by 
our  unemployment.  We  have  Just  laid  off 
more  than  500  city  workers  and  eliminated 
300  more  vacant  positions  from  city  rolls 
that  we  needed  to  have  filled.  It  was  bloody 
and  painful  and  hard  to  say  'get  lost'  to  peo- 

tWi  f.'i'"*T**'  T?°"  ^^  ^'^"•'y  y«^  »n  with 
the  city.  In  addition  to  our  having  to  lay  off 
city  workers,  we  are  dealing  with  a  huge  un- 
^ployment  problem  here.  Remember,  when 
Ton  see  an  eight  percent  unemployment  fig- 
ure nationally,  that  translates  into  15  or  20 
percent  or  higher  unemployment  In  cities, 
Md  m  some  instances,  among  our  minority 
youth  population,  for  example,  we  have  un- 
employment over  40  percent." 


The  survey  question  on  layoffs  of  public 
service  employees  produced  a  broad  range  of 
observations,  not  only  about  Public  Service 
Employment  (PSE),  but  also  about  the  em- 
ployment and  training  system  In  general. 
The  picture  that  emerges  i3  that  cities  across 
the  country  feel  serious  apprehension  about 
the  effects  of  federal  cubacks  on  urban  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  in  this 
country.  When  recent  proposals  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility for  employment  and  training 
from  the  local  to  the  state  level  are  added  to 
the  discussion  of  federal  employment  and 
training  cutbacks,  local  officials  expressed 
even  more  alarm. 

COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  1974,  Community  Development  Block 
Grants  (CDBG)  have  provided  cities  around 
the  country  with  a  flexible  source  of  funds 
for  Infrastructure  Improvements,  neighbor- 
hood development,  housing  rehabilitation, 
and  targeted  delivery  of  services  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  people.  Proposed  funding 
for  the  program  in  FY82  was  equal  to  FY81 
levels,  despite  the  addition  of  some  35  new 
SMSA's  to  the  program.  Also,  other  comple- 
mentary programs  such  as  Section  312  reha- 
bilitation loans,  Section  701  planning  grants, 
and  low-income  energy  weatherizatlon  were 
substantially  reduced  or  terminated,  and 
the  burden  of  providing  these  services 
pushed  into  the  CDBG  program.  The  FY82 
budget  legislation  on  the  program  translated 
to  an  effective  cut  In  real  dollars  of  10  per- 
cent for  all  entitlement  communities,  com- 
pared to  allocations  in  PY81.  Cities  surveyed 
said  that  this  cut  Is  having  an  immediate 
effect  in  this  way: 

Community  development  block  grants 
(percent  of  respondents) : 

35  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed  said  that 
the  PY82  cuts  in  CDBG  already  enacted  have 
had  a  substantial  effect. 

72  percent  said  that  a  further  12  percent 
cut  would  have  a  disastrous  or  substantial 
effect. 

Surveyed  cities  said  that  services  under 
CDBG  have  already  been  curtailed  as  a  result 
of  projected  funding  cuts.  Nearly  all  the  cities 
contacted  said  that  CDBG  cutbacks  will  mean 
across-the-board  reductions  in  activities  such 
as  capital  Improvements  In  distressed  neigh- 
borhoods; reduction  in  the  amount  of  hous- 
ing rehabilitation;  cutbacks  in  services  such 
as  special  transportation  for  the  elderly  in 
target  neighborhoods,  and  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  street  paving  and  repaving  pro- 
grams in  deteriorated  areas. 

An  additional  12  percent  cut  in  FY82  fund- 
ing for  CDBG  was  viewed  by  most  cities  as 
particularly  serious.  Atlanta,  for  instance. 
said  that  it  would  be  "disastrous."  "In  addi- 
tion to  a  general  deferral  of  programs  now 
underway,  there  will  be  no  other  place  to 
make  up  the  lost  funds — all  the  pots  are 
empty  now."  The  city  pointed  out  that  there 
Is  little  hope  of  aid  from  its  state,  particu- 
larly given  its  rural  bias  and  the  stiff  com- 
petition from  rural  areas  for  scarce  funds. 
Boston  said  further  cuts  would  t>e  "devastat- 
ing" " — these  (funds)  are  the  city's  principal 
development  tools."  Buffalo  pointed  out  that 
CDBG  funds  are  the  key  to  its  economic 
development  efforts  to  Increase  its  revenue 
base  and  become  more  self-sufficient.  One 
southern  community  commented,  "We've 
been  given  ten  new  things  to  do  with  this 
program  and  one-half  the  money."  El  Paso 
commented  that  all  social  service  programs 
would  be  cut  by  at  least  $200,000.  Another 
southwestern  city  stated  that  a  further  cut 
would  mean  that  existing  commitments  from 
previous  years  would  have  to  be  broken,  leav- 
ing some  projects  unfinished  in  target  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Another  major  thrust  in  city  programming 
since  1974  has  been  economic  development. 
The  adoption  In  1977  of  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  (TJDAO)  program  spurred 
even  greater  attention  to  this  vital  area.  Pro- 


gram funding  through  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Acimlnlsiration  (EDA)  also  provided 
titles  resources  which  they  could  use  to  lev- 
erage private  sector  investment  to  create  jobs 
ui.d  reduce  dependence  on  public  assistance. 
The  UDAG  program  was  cut  by  26  percent  in 
I-'V82  from  I-Y81  levels;  EDA  was  proposed  by 
the  Administration  for  elimination.  The 
UDAG  program  appears  headed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 12  percent  cut  in  the  second  round 
of  Congressional  budget  reductions. 

Urban  economic  development  (percent  of 
respondents)  : 

31  percent  said  the  cutback  In  UDAG  has 
bad  a  substantial  effect  in  their  communi- 
iles. 

38  percent  said  reductions  in  EDA  were 
having  a  substantial  effect. 

45  percent  said  further  cuts  In  UDAG  would 
have  a  disastrous  or  substantial  effect  locally. 

51  percent  said  the  elimination  of  EDA 
would  have  a  disastrous  or  substantial  nega- 
tive effect  on  their  communities. 

The  City  of  Knoxville  summarized  many 
comments  by  calling  UDAG  cuts  "self-de- 
feating." Thanks  to  the  program,  that  city 
has  "totally  revitalized  our  downtown." 

In  Dayton,  the  EDA  cutbaclcs  will  mean 
that  a  $1  million  revolving  business  loan 
fund  to  help  businessmen  in  the  city  stay  In 
business  there,  will  not  be  funded  completely. 
Ft.  Wayne  will  be  forced  to  cut  staff  in  the 
city  working  on  economic  development  proj- 
ects because  of  the  withdrawal  of  EDA  sup- 
port. Portland.  Maine's  eHort  to  revitalize  its 
waterfront  for  private  investment  and  Jobs 
may  be  lost  entirely  If  EDA  funding  is  cut 
off.  Salt  Lake  City  might  have  to  abandon  a 
downtown  development  project  because  of 
the  EDA  cuts.  Youngstown.  which  has  lost 
10,000  Jobs  since  1977,  needs  loan  guaran- 
tees from  EDA  to  attract  new  industries  and 
help  those  there  now  to  expand. 

ASSISTED     HOUSING    PRCXaUMS 

In  the  March  revisions  to  the  FY82  budget, 
housing  assistance  funds  were  proposed  to 
be  cut  by  nearly  30  percent.  This  reduction 
in  funding  affected  cities'  ability  to  use  Sec- 
tion 8  subsidies  In  existing,  rehabilitated, 
and  newly  constructed  housing,  and  to  de- 
velop publicly-owned  and  operated  low-rent 
housing.  Subsidies  for  the  operation  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  also  were  slated  for  cuts, 
and  public  housing  authorities  were  notified 
to  expect  no  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
funds  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the 
Administration's  own  Performance  Poinding 
System.  Cities  across  the  country  are  feeling 
the  impact  of  these  cuts. 

Assisted  housing  programs  (percent  of 
those  responding)  : 

57  percent  characterized  the  cuts  already 
enacted  as  having  a  disastrous  or  substan- 
tial effect  In  their  communities. 

70  percent  said  an  additional  12  percent 
cut  would  cause  a  disastrous  or  substantial 
impact  in  their  communities. 

Particularly  serious  were  the  comments  of 
many  respondents — ^many  of  whom  asked 
not  to  be  identified  by  name — ^that  further 
cuts  In  housing  funds  could  easily  lead  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  local  public  housing  agen- 
cies. Many  communities  said  that  further 
cutbacks  in  public  housing  operating  sub- 
sidies would  lead  to  the  closing  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  public  housing  unite.  One 
southern  Jurisdiction  pointed  out  that  It 
has  a  waiting  list  of  27,000  people  already  for 
public  housing,  and  Its  bousing  authority 
is  close  to  bankruptcy.  The  City  of  St.  Paul 
characterized  a  further  cut  in  housing  as- 
sistance as  "devastating,"  pointing  out  that 
without  additional  federal  assistance,  the 
city's  efforts  to  encourage  the  development 
of  smaller,  more  energy-efficient  homes  will 
be  hampered.  This  will  mean  further  waste 
in  energy  and  space  In  the  city,  while  put- 
ting increasing  pressure  on  tbe  existing 
housing  stock. 

City  after  city  noted  tbat  vacancy  rates 
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are  below  3  percent.  In  many  cases  hovering 
between  1  and  2  percent.  Cities  as  diverse  as 
Corpus  Chrtstl.  San  Jose,  and  ^rlngfleld, 
Missouri,  all  pointed  to  low  vacancy  rates 
as  a  major  problem  which  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral housing  assistance  will  exacerbate. 

While  cities  share  responsibility  with 
states  and  counties  for  public  assistance 
programs,  a  large  number  of  cities  surveyed 
expect  to  be  negatively  affected  by  cuts  in 
federal  income  support  programs. 

More  than  33  percent  of  the  cities  said 
they  have  a  public  assistance  or  general  as- 
sistance program  for  the  indigent,  with  the 
remaining  cities  reporting  that  counties, 
states  or  non-profit  agencies  are  responsible 
for  these  programs. 

Where  cities  provide  assistance  programs, 
the  three  most  common  are  general  abslst- 
ance.  emergency  services,  and  medical  assist- 
ance programs.  Becaxise  one-fourth  of  the 
program's  clients  are  on  Medicaid  and/or 
Medicare,  reductions  in  federal  support  for 
these  programs  will  cost  the  city  revenue. 
For  the  past  25  years,  one  southwestern  city 
has  been  giving  assistance  to  those  ineligi- 
ble for  state  aid.  Already  feeling  the  pinch, 
the  city  says,  "we  have  reduced  our  program 
by  consolidating  staff  and  making  smaller 
amounts  available  for  cash  assistance.  The 
future  focus  will  probably  be  on  home  energy 
costs  and  homemaker  services." 

Some  58  cities  stated  that  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral Income  support  programs  are  resulting 
in  calls  from  or  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  An 
Increase  In  calls  and  Inquiries  from  the  poor 
was  experienced  by  40  cities  surveyed.  An- 
other 18  said  public  assistance  agencies  were 
calling  to  ask  the  city  for  help  or  money  for 
the  poor.  Thirty-nine  cities  felt  calls  were 
being  placed  to  county  officials  responsible 
for  administering  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"The  Impact  Is  immediate."  says  Atlanta. 
"Pocple  are  asking  for  help."  And,  in  Knox- 
vllle.  "people  are  contacting  the  city  because 
they  don't  know  where  to  go  now."  Calls  are 
up  30  percent  in  one  southwestern  city  and 
up  20  percent  in  Baltimore.  New  Bedford 
projects  "calls  will  really  hit  the  city  If  un- 
employment Increases." 

Almost  all  cities  that  fund  local  assistance 
programs  expect  federal  cutbacks  to  result  In 
Increases  in  the  city's  public  assistance 
budget.  Cities  that  won't  have  increases  say 
it  is  because  there  isn't  any  more  local  money 
available.  Cities  relying  on  states  and  coun- 
ties to  operate  assistance  programs  foresee 
a  ripple  effect  that  will  end  up  taking  a  bite 
out  of  Che  city  budget. 

In  Madison,  the  city's  public  assistance 
budget  is  expected  to  jump  15  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1982.  Providence  has  had  a  first 
quarter  budcret  Increase  to  $2  million,  up 
from  91.5  million. 

In  Baltimore,  the  city  projects  changes  in 
the  food  stamp  Income  eligibility  standard 
may  mean  $1.1  million  In  lost  Income  to 
some  20.000  of  Baltimore's  working  poor  and 
households  with  high  expenses  relative  to 
income.  For  the  city,  there  will  be  more  stress 
placed  on  emergency  services. 

Cincinnati's  health  department  is  facing 
"a  real  crisis"  with  the  loss  of  approximately 
$3.5  million  in  federal  grants.  Hard  hit  will 
be  programs  directed  to  mothers  and  Infants, 
immunizations  and  rat  control. 

Many  cities  anticipate  a  domino  effect 
where,  as  the  providers  of  last  resort,  they 
will  be  oblleated  to  step  in  and  aid  the  In- 
digent. In  Columbus.  Ohio,  the  county  funds 
the  general  assistance  program  for  the  poor, 
but  federal  cutbacks  will  place  a  greater  bur- 
den on  city  social  services.  "If  the  county 
can't  handle  the  needs,  the  city  may  have  to 
develoD  new  programs."  predicts  Corpus 
Chrlsti.  Btiffalo  reoorts  the  county  ooerates 
public  assistance  proerams.  but  reductions 
In  federal  funds  mav  make  the  countv  In- 
crease taxes,  "therebv  creating  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  city's  ability  to  raise  sufficient 


revenue  for  city  programs.  There's  already  a 
gap  between  county  expenditures  for  public 
assistance  and  county  revenue  to  provide 
them. "  And,  In  Texas,  the  state  has  made 
heavy  cuts  In  day  care  and  nursing  home 
services,  forcing  El  Paso  to  compensate  by 
increasing  Its  budget  for  these. 

Many  cities  also  make  contributions  to 
private,  nonprofit  agencies.  Of  the  90  cities 
which  make  such  contributions,  donations 
total  $1  million  annually.  These  city  dollars 
support  a  wide  range  of  activities  which  In- 
clude social  and  health  services,  cultural, 
educational,  and  recreational  programs,  legal 
services,  and  economic  development.  Addi- 
tionally, some  cities  contribute  in-klnd  serv- 
ices to  their  private,  non-profit  agencies.  A 
total  of  11  cities  Indicated  that  their  con- 
tributions will  be  reduced  in  FY82.  Berkeley 
will  have  to  cut  their  contributions  by  60 
percent  and  Denver  by  50  percent.  Fresno 
will  have  to  take  the  extreme  measure  of 
eliminating  the  city's  contribution  to  the 
private  sector. 

Combined  cutbacks  In  availability  of  city 
general  assistance  funds  and  In  contribu- 
tions to  private,  non-profit  agencies,  when 
viewed  In  combination  with  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral auid  state  programs  that  directly  assist 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  paint  a  picture 
of  great  hardship  and  significantly  decreas- 
ing assistance  for  the  poor  and  the  working 
poor. 

EDUCATION 

Education  services  are  being  reduced  In 
most  cities  across  the  country.  Layoffs  are 
rampant.  School  lunches  cost  more.  These 
are  the  Impacts  now — and  the  Impacts  In 
the  coming  months. 

Reduced  Services:  The  most  dramatic  im- 
pact of  the  federal  cuts  m  education  has 
Deen  in  the  reduction  of  services,  as  indi- 
cated by  three-fourths  of  the  62  responding 
cities.  Even  more  significant  are  the  areas 
cited  as  most  frequently  receiving  the  cuts — 
Title  I  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  bi- 
lingual education,  and  programs  for  handi- 
capped students. 

And  it  does  not  appear  that  new  local  dol- 
lars will  be  available  in  many  cities  to  make 
up  this  slack  in  reduced  services.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  cities  responding  said  that  school 
taxes  would  be  Increased  to  offset  the  fed- 
eral cuts.  State  laws  prohibit  many  other 
cities  from  even  considering  this  option. 

In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  children  presently 
served  by  special  programs,  as  well  as  the 
Increasing  numbers  of  non-Englisb  speaking 
immigrant  and  refugee  children,  the  federal 
cuts  in  special  services  could  portend  seri- 
ous problems.  For  example,  Dade  County 
alone  has  an  Influx  of  16.000  new  students 
from  Cuba  and  Haiti  whose  special  needs 
cannot  be  met.  The  availability  of  special 
services  has  given  school  systems  large  clien- 
teles of  special  needs  students  who  will  have 
to  be  educated  within  the  regular  curricu- 
lum. 

Since  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  regular  edu- 
cation programs  of  school  systems  can  re- 
spond to  all  the  needs  of  children  served  by 
special  programs,  city  social  service  and 
health  agencies  will  be  called  upon  to  assist. 
And.  cities  also  may  have  to  cope  with  more 
frustrated  youths  who  become  school  drop- 
outs as  a  result  of  the  diminished  capacity 
of  public  school  systems. 

Layoffs :  Layoffs  also  were  a  frequently  cited 
result  of  the  federal  cuts.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  responding  cities  Indicated  that  re- 
duced federal  funds  had  necessitated  em- 
ployee cuts  across  all  categories  of  school 
personnel. 

Other  Effects:  Other  effects  cited  by  14  of 
the  40  responding  cities  were  school  closings, 
service  fees  for  recreation,  and  fewer  auxlli- 
lary  staff  members  such  as  counselors,  tutors, 
and  aides.  Los  Angeles  schools  have  suffered 
a  severe  setback   in  integration  efforts  be- 


cause federal  funds  for  this  purpose  have 
been  cut  from  $15  million  to  $7  million. 

Future  Impact:  In  discussing  the  future 
Impact  of  federal  cuts,  several  cities  Indi- 
cated it  was  too  early  to  predict  effects.  How- 
ever, reduced  services  were  again  cited  as  the 
primary  target  area  by  95  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents. In  the  words  of  the  Director  of 
Finance  for  the  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish 
School  Board,  '"ntle  I  special  programs  will 
evaporate."  More  layoffs  were  predicted  by 
79  percent  of  the  33  respondents.  School  clos- 
ings. Increased  taxes,  and  other  stringent 
measures,  were  indicated  by  65  percent  of  the 
responding  cities.  Atlanta  summed  up  its  sit- 
uation by  stating  that  "the  effects  will  be 
traumatic." 

School  Lunch  Program:  Tb**  school  lunch 
program  will  suffer  In  many  cities  with  In- 
creased costs  and  prices  resulting  in  decreased 
participation.'  in  several  cities.  For  example, 
in  Baltimore,  4.918  children  have  dropped  out 
of  the  school  lunch  program.  As  a  result, 
some  schools  may  not  be  able  to  continue 
their  programs.  Of  54  cities  providing  infor- 
mation about  the  Impact  of  the  cuts  on  their 
school  lunch  program,  almost  a  third  said 
the  effect  was  disastrous,  another  third  said 
substantial,  and  the  remainder  indicated 
moderate  effects. 

INDUSTRIAL    REVENUE   BONDS 

Tax-exempt  Industrial  Revenue  Bonds 
(IRBs)  have  played  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  In  city  economic  development  ef- 
forts in  recent  years.  Cities  report  that  this 
tool  has  been  particularly  helpful  In  working 
with  small  businesses  which  need  funds  at 
reasonable  Interest  rates  to  expand  and  in- 
crease employment.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  curtailing  or  even  ending  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  these  bonds  for  small  Issues. 
Cities  surveyed  said  this  would  have  a  seri- 
ous negative  effect  on  their  economic  devel- 
opment efforts. 

Industrial  revenue  bonds  (percent  of  re- 
spondents) : 

64  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  they  used 
IRBs. 

79  percent  said  that  an  elimination  of 
IRBs  would  have  a  disastrous  or  substan- 
tially negatllve  effect  on  their  cities. 

34  percent  said  requiring  a  5  percent  match 
for  Issuance  of  the  bonds  would  make  their 
use  Impossible. 

Cedar  Rapids  reported  that,  "it  would  stop 
all  expansion  in  the  city"  if  IRBs  were  elim- 
inated. "All  the  economic  growth  of  the  last 
two  years  (In  Cedar  Rapids)  depended  on 
IRBs.  The  effect  would  be  dramatic."  A  south- 
ern city  said  that  a  Job  creation  effort  In- 
volving 11.500  Jobs  In  depressed  parts  of  the 
city  would  be  halted  If  IRBs  were  terminated. 
Garland.  Texas  reported  that  "it  would  have 
a  substantial  effect.  There  have  been  about 
8  projects  here  receiving  IRB  assistance,  all 
small  Issues." 

Requiring  cities  to  match  IRBs  with  local 
funds  would  virtually  end  the  program  in 
most  areas,  according  to  survey  respondents. 
Berkeley  said  it  would  make  it  "impossible" 
for  the  city  to  participate  In  the  program. 
Cedar  Rapids  said  that  state  law  would  pro- 
hibit It  from  matching  the  funds  at  all.  Du- 
luth  said  that  "budget  constraints  make  any 
match  impossible."  Gulfport  said  "the  city 
would  stop  Issuing  them"  if  a  match  were  re- 
quired. Indianapolis  said  such  a  requirement 
would  have  a  "chilling  effect." 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  nation's  cities  are  enduring  difficulty 
across  the  board  In  meeting  basic  urban 
transportation  needs  including  public  tran- 
sit, streets,  roads,  and  bridges.  And  the  situa- 
tion is  likely  to  get  more  difficult  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Public  Transportation:  Pare  increases— 
both  recent  and  projected — and  the  common 
thread  running  through  most  urban  public 
transportation  systems,  combined  with  rlder- 
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ship  declines  and  reductions  In  service.  The 
summary  figures  below  graphically  Illustrate 
the  dilemma. 

Public  transportation  and  cities  (percent 
of  respondents) : 

Sixty  percent  have  had  fare  Increases  in 
the  last  six  months. 

Fifty-three  percent  expect  another  fare  in- 
crease In  less  than  a  year. 

City  officials  are  concerned  that  additional 
cuts  in  federal  operating  assistance  will  re- 
sult In  cuts  In  service,  decline  In  rldershlp, 
and  Increased  fares.  With  further  cuts  In 
the  capital  program,  the  most  likely  Impact 
would  be  deferred  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment along  vrtth  generally  deferred  mainte- 
nance. 

Public  transportation  can  be  the  victim  of 
a  vicious  cycle.  Budget  cutbacks  yield  higher 
fares,  which  lead  to  declining  rldershlp. 
which  results  In  deferred  maintenance  and 
service  cutbacks,  further  Impairing  services. 

But  more  than  an  economic  cycle,  federal 
transit  budget  cuts  mean  real  Impacts  In 
cities.  Public  transportation  serves  a  largely 
dependent  population — the  poor  and  the 
elderly.  In  particular.  Yet  fares  are  approach- 
ing $1.00 — one  way — In  cities  across  the 
country. 

Transit  also  serves  an  independent  popu- 
lation— those  who  can  afford  to  make  the 
choice  between  transit  and  other  modes.  As 
fares  rise  and  service  shrinks  or  declines,  this 
group  might  return  to  their  automobiles — 
which  means  a  far  greater  amount  of  street 
congestion,  energy  waste  and  dirty  air  In 
cities. 

Cuts — particularly  in  operating  assist- 
ance— mean  that  just  as  transit  is  poised  to 
make  major  gains,  cities  will  have  neither 
the  resources  to  expand  nor  to  properly 
maintain  their  public  transportation 
resources. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  argued 
that  in  addition  to  the  overall  level  of  fed- 
eral resources.  It  Is  critical  to  look  at  the  uses 
of  those  dollars.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  phase  out  operating  assistance 
would  make  the  federal  transit  program 
highly  Inflexible— available  for  capital  only. 
The  Conference  has  proposed  an  adequately 
funded  flexible  block  grant  approach  so  that 
local  officials,  within  broad  limits,  could 
tailor  federal  resources  to  meet  local  needs. 

Streets,  Roads  and  Bridges:  Transportation 
is  a  basic  component  of  the  urban  infra- 
structure. Unless  cities  can  reverse  the  de- 
cline In  the  Infrastructure,  any  possible  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  future  will  either  fail 
to  develop  or  surely  bypass  them. 

By  all  accounts,  the  urban  transportation 
infrastructure  Is  in  serious  disrepair,  as  the 
figures  below  indicate. 

Streets,  roads  and  bridges  (percent  of 
respondents) ; 

56  percent  have  decreased  their  budgets  for 
streets,  roads  and  bridges  In  this  fiscal  year. 

65  percent  Indicated  that  the  situation  is 
deteriorating. 

Local  budgets  for  streets,  roads,  and  bridges 
which  are  declining,  will  get  worse  should  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  Aid  Urban  System  (PAUS)  go  for- 
ward. The  PAUS  program  Is  the  only  federal 
effort  specifically  targeted  to  meet  the  surface 
transportation  needs  of  local  government. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  city  budgets  In 
the  infrastructure  area  are  not  decreasing 
because  of  federal  largesse,  either  current  or 
anticipated.  Rather,  decline  in  this  budget 
account  is  the  direct  result  of  the  need  for 
Mayors  to  divert  funds  to  the  pressing  day- 
to-day  service  needs  of  police,  fire,  and  sani- 
tation, to  name  a  few.  Added  to  this  are  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  ceilings  under  which 
many  cities  must  live. 

Finally,  the  street,  highway,  and  bridge 
budgets  of  cities  are  uniquely  tied  to  the 
bond  market.  Conditions  in  these  markets, 
sensitive  to  federal  tax  policy  and  Interest 


rates,  are  now  making  city  participation  In 
the  bond  market  difficult. 

Clearly,  cities  want  to  do  the  necessary  job 
In  the  transportation  infrastructure  area,  but 
are  pressed  for  funds  from  all  sides — federal, 
state  and  local.  As  noted,  the  ability  to  do 
much  more  at  the  state  or  local  level  to  raise 
new  revenues  Is  limited.  One  possible  answer 
is  enhancement  of  an  existing  national  user 
tax — the  federal  tax  on  gasoline.  This  source 
could  be  raised  and  sufficiently  targeted  to 
have  an  extremely  positive  Impact  on  meet- 
ing street,  highway,  bridge  and  public  trans- 
portation needs  without  further  denting  the 
federal  budget. 

WATER   QUALITY 

Progress  In  cleaning  up  urban  water  Is 
headed  for  a  halt  in  cities  across  the  coun- 
try unless  the  federal  government  soon  re- 
sumes Its  funding  of  the  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Construction  Grants  Program. 

The  construction  grants  program  has  paid 
for  75  percent  of  the  costs  for  states  and  lo- 
calities to  meet  federal  clean  water  man- 
dates. The  Administration,  with  Congres- 
sional approval,  has  withheld  funding 
pending  revision  in  the  basic  clean  water  law. 
But,  while  Congress  works  toward  a  new  law, 
cities  are  left  with  massive  sewerage  treat- 
ment plants  uncompleted.  City  reaction  is 
summarized  below. 

Wastewater  treatment  construction  grants : 
The  Effect  of  Zero  Fimds  for  FY82  (percent 
of  respondents) : 

9  percent  say  It  has  bad  a  disastrous  effect. 

23  percent  say  It  has  had  substantial 
effect. 

16  percent  say  It  has  had  moderate  effect. 

Nationally,  some  30  states  across  the  coim- 
try  have  either  ceased,  or  will  soon  cease,  pro- 
gram operations  because  federal  funds  have 
run  out. 

What  cities  currently  face  In  the  clean 
water  field  is  a  classic  case  of  federal  man- 
dates but  no  federal  resources.  But,  what 
makes  this  situation  far  more  serious  and 
severe  is  that  many  cities  are  under  federal 
court  order  to  meet  the  clean  water  man- 
dates. The  court  orders,  and  Congressional 
action,  make  no  allowances  for  the  absence 
of  planned-on  resources. 

Major  cities  have  also  suffered  because  the 
program  is  administered  through  the  states 
and  large-scale  projects  have  often  not  re- 
ceived adequate  attention  on  state  priority 
lists. 

Because  these  wastewater  plants  are  es- 
sentially construction  projects,  they  will  also 
suffer  by  the  increased  costs  brought  about 
by  Inflation,  If  amd  when  construction  finally 
resumes. 

Many  cities  report  that  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  federal  funds,  urban  residents 
will  be  forced  to  pick  up  the  costs  of  com- 
pletion through  higher  user  fees.  These  costs 
have  been  Inflated  by  mandated  require- 
ments and  technologies. 

Because  sewerage  capacity  is  such  a  basic 
element  of  the  urban  infrastructure,  many 
cities  fear  that  the  program  moratorium  will 
also  have  a  negative  Impact  on  their  com- 
munity and  economic  development  plans — 
there  Is  no  growth  and  development  without 
the  proper  sewer  facilities. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  that  cities  attempt 
to  complete  federally  mandated  projects  with 
more  local  funds,  it  will  require  diversion 
from  other  Important  city  projects. 

The  Wastewater  Treatment  Construction 
Grant  program  has  historically  been  a  roller 
coaster  of  both  funding  and  regulations,  and 
as  such,  has  continuously  presented  a  major 
challenge  for  cities  to  handle.  This  latest 
funding  crisis,  however,  puts  the  cities  as 
never  before,  on  the  receiving  end  of  arbi- 
trary federal  decisions  and  places  urban  en- 
vironmental programs  in  Jeopardy. 

URBAN    PARKS    AND    RECREATION 

Mayors  are  being  forced  to  curtail  local 
expenditures  for  these  efforts  by  a  wide  mar- 


gin. Cities  understand  the  Importance  that 
parks  and  recreation  access  contributes  to 
community  and  economic  development  and 
the  quality  of  life  in  cities.  But  as  funds 
grow  increasingly  scarce,  cities  are  forced  to 
both  reduce  all  budgets  across  the  board  and 
divert  funds  to  public  safety  functions  such 
as  police,  fire  and  sanitation.  Moreover,  the 
public  service  employees  who  performed 
many  critical  tasks  In  the  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  are  now  gone.  The  figures  below 
illustrate  the  severity  of  the  problem. 

Urban  parks  and  recreation  (percent  of 
respondents) : 

65  p>ercent  have  made  or  plan  to  make  re- 
ductions in  the  cities  parks  and  recreation 
budget. 

$1.1  million  is  the  average  dollar  reduction. 

13  percent  is  the  average  percentage  re- 
duction. 

The  federal  government  has  never  played 
a  large  role  in  the  financing  of  urban  parks 
and  recreatlo'h  systems,  although  those  cities, 
which  have  received  small  funding  from  the 
Uiban  Parks  and  Recreation  Recovery  Pro- 
gram (UPARR)  or  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  (LWCP).  have  found  that  It 
can  play  a  crucial  role  in  helping  to  turn  a 
city  around. 

But.  when  UPARR  or  LWCP  are  cut.  or 
when  other  federal  programs  are  cut.  one 
way  or  another  the  city  parks  and  recrea- 
tion department  will  be  among  the  first  to 
bear  the  Impact.  And  this  is  displayed  In  very 
human  terms. 

One  major  city  will  have  to  soon  close  10 
of  52  recreation  centers — a  twenty  percent 
elimination  of  a  system.  Many  programs  In 
many  cities  designed  to  keep  youth  off  the 
street  have  had  to  start  late  and  prema- 
turely end.  One  big  city  is  literally  closmg 
its  parks  and  recreation  department  for  one- 
half  of  the  year. 

The  bottom  line  for  city  park  and  recrea- 
tion efforts  is  a  lower  level  of  services.  Some 
cities  report  tljat  they  will  attempt  to  go  to 
the  bond  market  or  adjust  local  tax  sources 
to  compensate  for  lost  park  funds,  but  expect 
difficulty  In  doing  so.  The  elimination  of  the 
federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
and  the  reduction  of  the  Urban  Parks  and 
Recreation  Recovery  Program  increases  the 
burden. 

The  dramatic  and  swift  reduction  and 
decline  In  the  overall  park  and  recreation 
effort  of  all  levels  of  government  will  hit 
hardest  at  those  with  the  least  recreation 
choices — the  poor  and  the  elderly.  Parks 
and  recreation  resources  should  also  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  urban  infrastructure — 
to  the  extent  they  continue  to  decline,  the 
prospect  for  the  city  as  the  foundation  of 
economic  growth  is  also  diminished. 

Many  cities  are  now  working  hard  to  sup- 
port their  park  and  recreation  systems 
through  a  variety  of  means  including  con- 
tributions of  dollars  and  human  resources 
from  the  private  sector  and  volunteers.  The 
future  of  parks  and  recreation  opportunities 
in  cities  will  rest  on  a  complex  partnership 
between  a  variety  of  participants,  anchored 
by  city  governments,  but  Including  the  state 
and  federal  governments  and  the  private 
sector. 

APPENDIX    I 

List  of  all  cities  surveyed: 

1.  Akron,  Ohio.  i 

2.  Allen  town.  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

4.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

5.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

6.  Austin,  Texas. 

7.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

8.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

9.  Berkeley,  California. 

10.  Billings,  Montana. 

11.  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

12.  Boise.  Idaho. 

13.  Boston .  Massachusetts. 

14.  Buffalo.  New  York. 
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15.  Burlington.  Vermont. 

16.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

17.  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

18.  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

19.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

20.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

21.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
22   Clearwater,  Florida. 

23.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

24.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

26.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas. 

26.  Dade  County,  Florida. 

27.  Dallas,  Texas. 

28.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

29.  Denver,  Colorado. 

30.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

31.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

32.  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

33.  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

34.  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey. 

35.  El  Paso.  Texas. 

36.  Erie.  Pennsylvania. 

37.  Fargo.  North  Dakota. 

38.  Flint.  Michigan. 

39.  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 

40.  Fresno.  California. 

41.  Garland.  Texas. 

42.  Gulfport.  Mississippi. 

43.  Hartford.  Connecticut. 

44.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

45.  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 

46.  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee. 

47.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 

48.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

49.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 

50.  Long  Beach.  California. 

51.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

52.  Louisville.  Kentucky. 
E3.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

54.  Manchester.  New  Hampshire. 

55.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 

56.  Miami.  Florida. 

57.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 

58.  Nashviile.  Tennessee. 

59.  New  Bedford.  Massachusetts. 

60.  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

61.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

62.  New  York.  New  York. 

63.  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

64.  Oakland.  California. 

65.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

66.  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

67.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

68.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 

69.  Portland,  Maine. 

70.  Portland.  Oregon. 

71.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

72.  Richmond.  Virginia. 

73.  Riverside.  California. 

74.  Rochester.  New  York. 

75.  Rockford.  Illinois. 

76.  Rockvllle.  Maryland. 

77.  St.  Louis.  Mi.ssouri. 

78.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

79.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

80.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

81.  San  Diego.  California. 

82.  San  Francisco.  California. 

83.  San  Jose.  California. 

84.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

85.  Savannah.  Georgia. 

86.  Seattle.  Washington. 

87.  Springfield.  Missouri. 

88.  Syracuse.  New  York. 

89.  Tacoma.  Washington. 

90.  Tampa.  Florida. 

91.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

92.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

93.  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 

94.  Washington.  D.C. 

95.  Waterbury.  Connecticut. 

96.  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

97.  Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina. 

98.  Yonkers.  New  York. 

99.  York.  Pennsylvania. 

100.  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

APPENDIX   n 

100  City  Survey,  Pollow-up,  November  1981 
City: 
Contact: 
Fbone: 


Questionnaire 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Is  conduct- 
ing a  survey  of  100  cities  which  we  Intend 
to  use  In  our  lobbying  efforts  here  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  We  Intend  to  make  public  in- 
formation you  and  other  cities  provide,  so 
U  there  Is  any  need  for  confidentiality  at 
any  point  In  the  survey,  please  let  me  know. 

I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions  on  the 
Impact  of  the  FY82  budget  cuts  on  your 
city: 

1.  What  budget  adjustments  has  your  city 
made  In  FY82  as  a  result  of  cuts  In  federal 
aid? 

(a)  Laid  off  workers?  Percent  of  work- 
force? If  so,  how  many? 

(b)  Increased  taxes?  If  so,  which  taxes? 
Do  you  have  a  city  Income  or  sales  tax? 
Does  your  state  allow  you  to  levy  one? 

(c)  Cut  services?  If  so,  which? 

(d)  Deferred  capital  spending?  If  so, 
which  projects  In  particular?  Were  any  ma- 
jor urban  Infrastructvure  plans  deferred? 

2.  If  your  general  revenue  sharing  alloca- 
tion Is  cut  by  12  percent  In  FY82.  what 
budget  adjustments  would  your  city  have  to 
make? 

(a)  Lay  off  workers?  If  so,  how  many? 
And  what  type? 

(b)  Incresise  taxes? 

(c)  Cut  services?  If  so,  which  services? 

3.  When  was  your  most  recent  transit  fare 
Increase? 

Do  you  expect  another  fare  Increase  be- 
fore Oct.  1,  1982? 

Has  rldership  declined  as  a  result  of  your 
last  fare  increase? 

Do  you  expect  rldership  to  decline  be- 
fore Oct.  1,  1982? 

What  would  be  the  likely  effect  on  your 
transit  system  of  an  additional  12  percent 
cut  in  federal  operating  assistance  for 
PY82? 

(a)  Increased  fares? 

(b)  Cutbacks  in  services? 
(c.)  Declining  rldership? 

(d)  Other  (explain) 

What  would  be  the  likely  effect  on  an  ad- 
ditional 12  percent  cut  in  federal  capital 
assistance  in  FY82? 

(a)  Deferred  maintenance? 

(b)  Deferred  purchases  of  new  equip- 
ment? 

(c)  Other  (explain) 

4.  As  you  know,  federal  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs  have  been  cut  by  nearly  50 
percent  In  FY82.  What  effect  has  this  had  on 
your  own  local  housing  efforts? 

<a)  Substantial 

(b)  Some 

(c)  Little 

(d)  None 

What  types  of  programs? 
What  will  be  the  result  of  an  -.ddltlonal 
12  percent  cut  in  your  housing  allocation? 

5.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  your  ccan- 
munlty  of  federal  cutbacks  In  FY  funding 
for  Community  Development  Block  Grants. 
UDAG  and  EDA? 

What  will  be  the  effect  If  CDBG  and 
UDAG  are  cut  by  another  12  percent  and 
If  EDA  is  eliminated? 

6.  Does  your  city  use  Industrial  revenue 
bonds?  If  so.  what  would  be  the  Impact  on 
your  local  development  efforts  If  small  Issue 
IRBs  were  eliminated  by  the  Treasury 
Department? 

If  the  city  were  required  to  put  up  5  per- 
cent of  its  own  funds  to  match  the  IRB? 

7.  Does  your  city  have  some  sort  of  public 
assistance  or  general  assistance  program  for 
the  indigent?  As  a  result  of  cutbacks  In  fed- 
eral Income  support  programs — food  stamps, 
AFDC.  unemployment  compensation,  Medi- 
care, etc. — have  you  received  more  calls  and 
Inquiries  from  the  poor? 

Do  you  expect  the  city's  public  assistance 
budget  to  Increase? 

8.  So  far  In  FY82,  no  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  EPA  wastewater  treatment 
program.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  on 
your  city's  water  and  sewer  programs? 


Are  you  under  court  order  to  make 
Improvements? 

9.  In  Implementing  the  new  block  grants, 
has  your  state  consulted  with  your  city  and 
has  your  city  been  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  decision-making  process?  Explain: 

Have  you  been  able  to  get  information  from 
your  state  about  the  Implementation  of  the 
block  grants? 

How  have  services  In  your  community  been 
affected  by  the  block  grants?  What  do  you 
anticipate  will  happen? 

(a)  City  will  lose  money? 

(b)  Funding  about  the  same? 

(c)  City  win  gain  funds? 

.s  your  state  administering  the  small  cities 
portion  of  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant?  What  Is  your  general  Impres- 
sion of  how  well  they  are  doing,  whether  or 
not  you  are  a  small  city? 

(a)  Very  well. 

(b)  Some  complaints  (explain). 

(c)  Poorly. 

10.  What  Impacts  have  the  FY82  budget 
cuts  In  education  already  had  on  the  school 
system  In  your  city? 

(a)  Lay-offs 

(b)  Reduced  services?  Explain. 

(c)  Increases  In  school  taxes? 

(d)  Other  (e.g.,  school  closings  due  to 
budget  cuts ) 

What  do  you  anticipate  will  be  the  fu- 
ture Impact  of  the  FY82  budget  cuts  on  the 
school  system  in  your  city?  (please  respond 
In  the  same  areas) 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  FY82  budget 
cuts  on  your  school  lunch  program? 

11.  How  many  CETA  public  service  em- 
ployees have  been  laid  off  since  March,  1981? 

Which  services  provided  by  public  service 
employees  have  been  eliminated? 

How  many  of  those  public  service  employ- 
ees who  were  laid  off  have  been  hired  by  the 
city  government?  By  other  governments?  By 
private  Industry? 

What  kinds  of  costs  have  the  city  had  to 
Incur  by  the  removal  of  PSE  workers  from 
the  city  payroll  (e.g.,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, welfare,  etc.?) 

How  much  were  they? 

12.  In  FY82,  have  you  made  or  do  you  plan 
to  make,  any  reductions  In  your  city's  parks 
and  recreation  budget?  By  how  much? 

13.  In  FY82,  what  Is  happening  to  your 
iccal  budget  for  streets,  roads,  and  bridges? 

14.  Does  your  city  make  contributions  to 
private,  non-profit  agencies?  If  so,  how 
much? 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-2277.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  all  expenditures  from  moneys 
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appropriated  to  him  for  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30,  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

EC-2278.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  court's  Judg- 
ment order  in  re  The  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  of 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  87-C;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2279.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  secret  listing 
of  contract  award  dates  for  the  period  No- 
vember 15,  1981  to  February  15,  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2280.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  a  proposed  foreign  mili- 
tary sale  to  Australia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2281.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2282.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Paclll- 
ties.  Environment,  and  Economic  Adjust- 
ment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  nine  construction  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Army  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2283.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Fa- 
cilities, Environment,  and  Economic  Ad- 
justment transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  seven  construction  projects  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2284.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "DOD  Can  Increase  Revenues 
Through  Better  Use  of  Natural  Resources 
It  Holds  in  Trust";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2285.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  of  review  and  approval  of 
plans  and  location  for  bridges  and  cause- 
ways over  certain  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.  Science,   and   Transportation. 

EC-2286.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  audit  reports  for 
Guam/TTPI/NMI  and  American  Samoa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2287.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
traiismlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Annual  Report  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Shut-In  or  Flaring  Wells  is  no  Longer 
Needed";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2288.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  sales  of  refined  petroleum  products 
and  sales  of  retail  gasoline  for  August  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2289.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  a  Process- 
Verbal  of  Rectification  of  the  text  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic 
Marine  Living  Resources,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2290.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
agreement  between  the  American  Institute  in 


Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs,  relative  to  certain 
aeronautical  equipment  and  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2291.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
hearing  scheduled  for  December  10,  1981,  at 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2292.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of 
an  Act  of  the  Council,  DC.  Act  4-115;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2293.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy 
of  an  Act  of  the  CouncU,  D.C.  Act  4-114;  to 
the  Committee  on  Goveriunental  Affairs. 

EC-2294.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sociate Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturallsaitlon  Service  for  Examinations 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
orders  exercised  under  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  521 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  the 
Casey  Inquiry"  (Rept.  No.  97-285). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committee  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  R.  Becker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Third  Circuit; 

Jackson  R.  Klser,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia; 

Robert  G.  Doumar.  of  Vlrgmia,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia; 

Brent  D.  Ward,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years; 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Donald  B.  Ayer,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Louis  G.  DeFalaise,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

William  S.  Vaughn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Howard  V.  Adair,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Middle  District  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Paul  R.  Nolan,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 


second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Bdmpers)  : 

S.  1896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special  leas- 
ing provisions  enacted  by  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fmance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S.  1897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional  8 
years  to  amend  governing  instruments  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  gifts  of  split  in- 
terests to  charity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Fmance. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  1898.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  vehicles, 
trailers,  bodies,  chassis,  parts,  and  accessories 
used  for  farming  purposes  from  the  excise 
tax  and  from  the  highway  use  tax  imposed 
on  such  property;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bumpers)  : 
S.  1896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial leasing  provisions  enacted  by  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  LEASING  PROVISIONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  "leasing"  provision  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981, 

This  is  the  provision  of  the  act  that 
permits  corporations  to  buy  and  sell 
Federal  tax  credits  as  though  the  credits 
were  stocks,  bonds  or  bushels  of  wheat. 

This  leasing  provision  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  little  more  than  3  months,  but 
it  is  already  apparent  that  it  is  an  un- 
justified and  outrageous  raid  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation.  Indeed,  this  "leasing"  provision 
is  really  a  "leeching"  provision  because 
it  permits  wealthy,  profitable  corpo- 
rations to  leech  billions  of  dollars  from 
the  taxpayers. 

The  original  estimate  was  that  this 
provision  would  cost  the  Treasury  $27 
billion  in  lost  revenue  during  the  next  5 
years.  It  is  now  apparent  that  corpora- 
tions are  going  to  take  far  greater  ad- 
vantage of  this  bonanza  than  antici- 
pated and  the  costs  probably  will  be 
much  higher. 

This  tax  loss  has  a  direct  and  heavy 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget.  Unless 
this  loophole  is  closed,  every  tax  dollar 
lost  through  it  must  be  made  up  either 
by  further  cuts  in  Government  pro- 
grams, by  increasing  taxes  on  others,  or 
by  adding  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

To  me  the  choice  is  clear.  Vital  Fed- 
eral programs  already  have  been  severely 
cut,  and  the  Federal  deficit  must  be  re- 
duced, not  increased,  if  we  are  to  bring 
infiation  under  control  and  bring  down 
interest  rates.  And  it  would  be  unthink- 
able to  increase  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
average  American  to  pay  for  what  has 
been  aptly  described  as  a  food  stamp 
program  for  wealthy  corporations. 
There  is  only  one  reasonable  course  of 
action  and  that  is  to  repeal  the  "leech- 
ing" provision. 
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Let  me  explain  why  this  provision  is 
wasteful  and  economically  unjustified. 

The  provision  permits  a  corporation 
which  has  little  or  no  Federal  tax  bill 
to  transfer  excess  investment  tax  credits 
or  depreciation  allowances  to  another 
corporation  which  can  make  better  use 
of  the  tax  credits.  The  transfer  is  made 
through  complex  transactions  involving 
the  sale  and  leasing  of  equipment.  The 
transactions  however  are  mere  paper 
shuffling  with  no  purpose  other  than  to 
obtain  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
extra  tax  reductions. 

Typically,  these  transaction.^  are  be- 
tween highly  profitable  companies  that 
are  looking  for  ways  to  cut  their  Federal 
taxes,  and  other  corporations  that  have 
tax  credits  but  have  done  so  poorly  in 
the  competitive  marketplace  that  they 
did  not  earn  any  profits  and  thus  do  not 
owe  any  taxes  from  which  they  can  de- 
duct the  credits. 

Typically,  then  the  "leeching"  provi- 
sion helps  two  kinds  of  corporations: 
Wealthy  firms  that  do  not  need  any 
help,  and  inefficient,  noncompetitive 
firms  that  do  noc  deserve  any  help. 

There  may  be  fact  be  occasions  when 
there  is  economic  justification  for  aid- 
ing an  industry  or  a  firm  that  is  having 
temporary  economic  difficulties.  But 
there  are  far  better,  more  efficient  and 
direct  ways  to  provide  assistance.  Un- 
der the  leaching  provision,  the  unprofit- 
able company  in  a  leasing  transaction 
realizes  about  20  percent  or  less  of  the 
value  of  the  tax  credits  it  sells.  Eighty 
percent  or  more  goes  to  benefit  the 
wealthy  firm  that  needs  no  additional 
tax  breaks. 

If  we  apply  that  ratio  to  the  $27  bil- 
lion to  be  spent  through  this  provision 
during  the  next  few  years,  it  means  that 
$21  billion  will  benefit  profitable  cor- 
porations and  only  $6  billion  will  go  to 
corporations  facing  financial  difficulty. 
It  is  the  eouivalent  of  running  a  welfare 
program  in  which  $4  is  paid  to  wealthy, 
nonneedy  persons  for  every  dollar  paid 
to  the  truly  needy.  It  is  clearly  unjust- 
ified. 

There  is  one  additional  class  of  non- 
needy  persons  who  are  profiting  im- 
mensely from  this  ''leeching"  provision, 
and  that  is  the  corporate  law  firms  that 
arrange  these  tax  marriages  between  cor- 
porat'ons.  The  typical  fee  for  brokering 
one  of  these  deals  is  one-auarter  of  1 
percent  of  the  tax  credits  involved.  At 
that  rate  corporate  law  firms  will  pick 
up  about  $67  million  in  fees  during  the 
next  5  years.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
slashing  legal  aid  for  the  poor.  I  wonder 
if  we  really  want  to  subsidize  corporate 
law  firms. 

We  should  consider  also  the  basic 
question  of  whether  it  is  good  public  pol- 
icy to  permit  selling  and  trading  or  Fed- 
eral tax  credits.  If  it  is  good  policy  then 
the  privilege  should  not  be  reserved  to 
corporations,  but  extended  to  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

After  all.  many  individual  Americans 
today  have  Federal  tax  deductions 
which  they  cannot  fully  use.  or  cannot 
use  as  well  as  others.  For  example,  a  tax- 
payer with  a  $10,000  annual  income  may 
have  during  1  year  a  serious  illness  in- 
volving $15,000  in  medical  bills.  Obvious- 


ly he  cannot  deduct  his  full  medical  ex- 
penses from  his  income.  Should  we  per- 
mit him  to  sell  his  excess  medical  deduc- 
tions to  the  highest  bidder?  After  all, 
the  medical  deductions  would  be  worth 
$7,500  to  a  wealthly.  healthy  taxpayer  in 
a  50  percent  tax  bracket. 

Or  consider  the  $1,000  personal  ex- 
emption allowed  each  taxpayer.  For  a 
person  in  the  20  percent  tax  bracket, 
that  exemption  provides  a  tax  reduction 
of  $200,  but  for  a  person  in  the  50  per- 
cent tax  bracket  the  same  exemption  is 
worth  $500.  Should  we  permit  those  in 
the  lower  income  brackets  to  auction  off 
their  exemptions  to  higher  income  tax- 
payers? A  wealthy  taxpayer  might  pay, 
for  example,  $350  for  the  exemption, 
providing  an  extra  $150  to  the  low-in- 
come person,  and  an  extra  $150  tax 
break  to  the  well-off  taxpayer. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  allow 
this  kind  of  commercial  trading  of  tax 
breaks  among  individuals  and  we  should 
not  permit  it  among  corporations. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  to  underscore 
the  size  of  this  corporate  tax  loophole, 
let  us  consider  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  do  with  that  $27  billion 
if  we  did  not  give  it  away  to  corporations. 

That  $27  billion  is  more  than  double 
the  projected  deficit  in  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  fund  over  the  next  5  years.  That 
$27  billion  would  fully  fund,  for  the  next 
10  years,  the  program  of  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  to  needy  col- 
lege students  at  the  current  budget  level. 

The  leasing  provision  of  the  1981  Tax 
Act  clearly  was  a  mistake.  It  was  adopted 
without  hearings  in  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate.  It  slipped 
through  without  a  shred  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

David  Stockman.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  comment- 
ing in  his  Atlantic  magazine  interviews 
on  the  tax  bill  said,  "The  hogs  were 
really  feeding.  The  greed  level,  the  level 
of  opportunism,  just  got  out  of  control." 

Mr.  President,  the  hogs  have  fed  off 
the  taxpayers  long  enough  through  the 
leasing  provision.  It  should  be  repealed 
promptly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  repealing  the  lease  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1896 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Repeal  of  Special  Leasing  Rules. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (f)  of  section 
168  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  accelerated  cost  recovery  system) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8) 
and  redesignating  paragraphs  (9)  through 
(11)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (10).  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  168(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  short  taxable  years) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1245  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gain  from  disposition  of 
certain  depreciable  property)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (6) . 

Sec.  2.  Effective  Date. 


The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  agreements  entered  into  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982.0 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1897.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  to  amend  governing  instru- 
ments to  meet  the  requirements  for  gifts 
of  split  interests  to  charity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
charitable  remainder   trust  bill 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
for  1  year  expiring  provisions  permitting 
the  reformation  of  charitable  remainder 
trusts.  The  current  tax  laws  governing 
deferred  giving  to  charity  are  complex 
and  have  been  strictly  construed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  their  regulations  and 
rulings. 

To  alleviate  the  problems  of  unquali- 
fied, or  nondeductible,  gifts  of  partial 
interests.  Congress  in  1974  granted  tem- 
porary relief  permitting  the  reformation 
of  such  gifts  so  as  to  permit  unqualified 
gifts  to  be  revised  and  thereby  become 
deductible.  The  relief  was  temporarily 
extended  by  Congress  in  1976,  1978,  and 
1980.  This  fourth  temporary  extension 
will  give  charities,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Congress  time  to  work  out  a  permanent 
solution  that  all  parties  now  acknowledge 
is  needed. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Barber 
CoNABLE,  is  introducing  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  that  both  bodies  will  take  action 
on  this  proposed  legislation  before  exist- 
ing law  expires  on  December  31,  1981. 
The  revenue  loss  is  small  and  is  really 
only  the  loss  of  tax  windfalls — taxes  the 
Treasury  would  not  have  received  if  the 
gift  of  the  property  had  conformed  to  the 
existing,  very  technical,  law. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reduces  its  direct  support  for  many 
activities  in  the  social  service,  education, 
health,  and  other  areas,  we  in  Congress 
must  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  alter- 
native delivery  systems  such  as  charita- 
ble organizations.  This  bill  is  a  small  but 
important  part  of  this  effort  to  limit  tax 
obstacles  to  increased  individual  support 
of  charitable  organizations.* 
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By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  1898.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 
vehicles,  trailers,  bodies,  chassis,  parts, 
and  accessories  used  for  farming  pur- 
poses from  the  excise  tax  and  from  the 
highway  use  tax  imposed  on  such  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION     OF    CERTAIN    FARMING    EQUIPMENT 
FROM  CERTAIN  TAXES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  excise  taxes  trailers  designed  to  be 
used  with  light  duty  vehicles  for  farming 
purposes  or  for  transporting  horses  or 
livestock. 

Congress  acted  in  1971  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4061  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  manufacturer's  ex- 
cise tax  certain  bodies  and  chassis  of 
trucks,  buses,  truck  trailers,  and 
semitrailers. 


Congress  passed  this  legislation  with 
the  intent  of  exempting  from  the  tax  the 
majority  of  farm  ranch  trailers,  includ- 
ing all  but  the  three-axle  trailers  of  the 
so-called  gooseneck  configuration. 

The  exclusion  of  these  truck  trailers 
and  semitrailer  chassis  and  bodies,  ap- 
plies if  the  chassis  and  bodies  are  suit- 
able for  use  with  a  trailer  or  semitrailer 
having  a  gross  vehicle  weight  of  10,000 
pounds  or  less. 

However,  unrealistically  low  limits  are 
imposed  upon  trailers  intended  to  be 
used  for  farming  or  for  horse  or  Uvestock 
transport  purposes  because  of  very  tech- 
nical regulations,  rulings,  and  procedures 
which  IRS  has  issued  to  administer  this 
law.  These  restrictive  administrative 
practices  have  severely  limited  the  use  of 
the  exclusion  in  the  case  of  these  farm 
and  ranch  trailers. 

Only  a  small  number  of  producers — 
many  of  whom  are  currently  involved  in 
disputes  with  the  IRS  in  some  States — 
manufacture  the  trailer  in  question. 
Some  15,000  people  are  employed  by  this 
industry.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  the 
industry  and  because  the  industry  does 
not  have  precise  engineering  standards 
or  specifications,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  industry  to  respond  to  the  strict 
limitations  which  IRS  is  seeking  to 
impose. 

A  further  hardship  is  imposed  because 
the  IRS  lacks  sufficient  personnel  to  en- 
force payment  of  the  tax  by  all  produc- 
ers. Therefore.  IRS  often  fails  to  assess 
the  tax  on  some  marginal  producers,  pri- 
marily welding  shops  which  may  only 
build  two  or  three  trailers  a  year.  This 
puts  "legitimate"  trailer  producers  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

Under  Treasury  regulations,  the  pri- 
mary determinant  of  gross  vehicle 
weight  IS  the  maximum  load-carrying 
capability  of  the  axles.  Often  producers 
of  farming  trailers  used  for  transporting 
horses  and  livestock  use  the  same  axles 
that  recreational  vehicles  and  motor 
homes  use  because  of  the  availability 
and  reasonable  cost  of  these  axles.  Due 
to  the  purpose  for  which  these  axles  are 
designed,  they  are  often  rated  at  more 
than  10,000  pounds  of  gross  vehicle 
weight. 

Regardless  of  the  use  of  "RV"  axles  for 
horse  and  livestock  trailers,  these  trail- 
ers are  truly  used  for  farming  purposes. 
As  such,  these  trailers  should  be  eligible 
for  the  light  duty  truck  exemption. 

My  bill  would  change  current  practices 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  10  per- 
cent manufacturers'  excise  tax  in  the 
case  of  sales  of  farming  vehicles,  chassis, 
trailers,  bodies  and  equipment  which  are 
designed  for  use  for  farming  purposes  or 
transporting  horses  or  livestock. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl 
greatly  benefit  both  agriculture  and  the 
trailer  manufacturing  industry.  Because 
the  tax  is  passed  on  to  consumers,  in  the 
torm  of  higher  prices,  its  removal  will 
be  helpful  to  agriculture.  It  also  resolves 
a  tax  inequity  which  these  manufac- 
turers have  suffered  under  iRS  interpre- 
tations of  the  law. 

ITiis  legislation  provides  for  a  more 
equitable  and  sensible  application  of  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax.  The  House 
has  previously  passed  similar  legislation 


on  two  different  occasions,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1898 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Excise  Tax  Exemption  for  Certain 
Vehicles,       Trailers,       Bodies. 
Parts  and  Accessories  Used  for 
Farming  Purposes. 

(a)  In  General. — Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
4063(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  the  exemption  from  the  manu- 
facturer's excise  tax  for  certain  farming 
equipment)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Farming  equipment. — The  tax  Im- 
posed under  section  4061  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  vehicle,  trailer,  semitrailer, 
body,  chassis,   part  or  accessory  designed — 

"(A)  to  process  or  prepare  seed,  feed,  or 
fertilizer  for  use  on  farms; 

"(B)  to  haul  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  or  har- 
vested crops  to.  from,  or  on  farms; 

"(C)  to  spread  feed.  seed,  or  fertilizer  on 
farms; 

"(D)  to  load  or  unload  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
harvested  crops,  or  livestock  on  farms: 

"(E)  to  transport  livestock  to,  from,  or  on 
farms; 

"(F)  to  feed  livestock  on  farms:  or 

"(G)  for  any  combination  of  the  purposes 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F). 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'farm'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  6420(c)(2).". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  sold  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Highway  Use  Tax  Exemption  for 
Certain  Motor  Vehicles,  Trail- 
ers, AND  Semitrailers  Used  for 
Farming  Purposes. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  4483  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
exemptions  from  the  highway  use  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (d) : 

"(d)  Certain  Farm  Vehicles. — ^The  tax 
imposed  by  section  4481  on  the  use  of  high- 
way motor  vehicles  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motor  vehicle,  semitrailer,  or  trailer  which — 

"(1)  is  described  in  section  4063(a)(2). 
and 

"(2)  is  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  described 
in  section  4063(a)  (2).". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  sul>section  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.# 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  473,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  the 
charitable  deduction  allowable  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees 
determine  reimbursement  for  tiae  use  of 
their  vehicles  on  Governent  business. 

S.    881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 


S.  881,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
small,  innovative  firms  in  federally 
funded  research  and  development,  and 
to  utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  innova- 
tion to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
Nation's  economy. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dekton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  pajmient  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

«  S.    1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxiore.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1215.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products  are 
lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.    1272 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1272,  a  bill  to  modify 
certain  airport  and  airway  user  taxes  to 
provide  appropriate  funding  for  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1450,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  continued  deregu- 
lation of  the  Nation's  airlines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter )  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1610,  a  bill  to  increase  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes  and  to  transfer  the 
revenues  from  such  tax  to  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1625.  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of 
Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Roy  Wilkins. 

S.    1651 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1651,  a 
bill  to  combat  international  terrorism. 

S.    16SC 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1656,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirem«its 
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which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1675 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1675.  a  bill  to  help  eliminate  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote 
global  seciu-ity. 

S.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Ford  » ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1701.  a  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  acquire  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local 
otQcials  in  the  identification  of  certain 
deceased  individuals  and  in  the  location 
of  missing  children  and  other  specified 
individuals. 

S.    1780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1780.  a 
bill  to  provide  civil  penalties  for  false 
claims  and  statements  made  to  the 
United  States,  to  recipients  of  property, 
services,  or  money  from  the  United 
States,  or  to  parties  to  contracts  with  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    178S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.),  and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1785.  a  bill  to  increase  the  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  to  prohibit  persons,  upon  their  con- 
victions of  certain  crimes,  from  holding 
offices  in  or  certain  positions  related  to 
labor  organizations  and  employee  bene- 
fit plans,  and  to  clarify  certain  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

S.    1839 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1839,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  effective  date  provision  of  sec- 
tion 403(b)  (3)  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-223)  to  fur- 
ther defer  the  effective  date  of  certain 
provisions  providing  for  the  recognition 
as  Income  of  LIPO  inventory  amounts. 

S.    1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  E>urenbercer,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1840,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  170  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amounts 
that  may  be  deducted  for  maintaining 
exchange  students  as  members  of  the 
taxpayer's  househoM. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin).  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hdddleston).  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Hawaii    (Mr.   Inouye).   the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Johnston). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucari 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 117,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  January  17.  1982,  through 
January  23,  1982,  as  "National  Jaycee 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicentennial 
Year  of  the  American  Bald  Eagle"  and 
the  designation  of  June  20,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Bald  Eagle  Day." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  .  the  Senator  from  Geortaa  (Mr. 
Mattingly)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  238.  a  res- 
olution to  retain  the  deductability  from 
personal  taxes  of  interest  paid  on  resi- 
dential mortgages. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  <x>sponsor  of 
amendment  No.  638  proposed  to  H.R. 
4995,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 

AMENDMENT  NO.  641 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
123)  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National  Disabled 
Veterans  Week." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  641  TO  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 123:  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS   WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Randolph,  Matsunaga.  De- 
Concini, and  Mitchell,  an  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123,  which 
was    introduced    on    Tuesday,    Novem- 


ber 10,  by  Senator  Hayakawa  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  7,  1982.  as  Na- 
tional Disabled  Veterans  Week. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  strongly  support  the  basic  con- 
cept, embodied  in  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 123,  of  setting  aside  a  week  to  honor 
those  veterans  who  incurred  disabilities 
in  their  service  to  our  Nation  as  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  needs  of 
this  group  of  veterans,  together  with  the 
survivors  of  those  who  have  died  from 
service-connected  causes,  are  the  top- 
priority  concern  in  my  work  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I  believe  that 
it  is  most  appropriate — as  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  insure  that  the  programs 
that  the  Congress  has  established  to 
provide  these  vetersms  with  the  compen- 
sation, readjustment,  health-care,  and 
other  benefits  that  they  need  and  deserve 
are  as  effective  and  eflQcient  as  possible — 
that  a  week  be  specially  designated  to 
honor  these  veterans  and  recognize  the 
invaluable  contributions  that  they  have 
made  to  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. The  proclamation  of  a  special  week 
in  their  honor  would  also  serve  to  remind 
all  our  citizens  of  the  great  debt  that 
we  owe  this  special  group  of  veterans  as 
a  result  of  the  service  they  performed 
and  the  sacrifices  they  inade  on  behalf 
of  all  of  us. 

Therefore,  I  congratulate  Senator 
Hayakawa  for  having  introduced  this 
resolution. 

Indeed,  I  would  support  ths  c,-.*:ablish- 
ment  of  a  permanent  we(^k,  not  just  one 
in  1982.  for  this  purpose. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  changes  that  I  believe  should 
be  made  in  the  resolutior  in  c  der  for  it 
to  express  more  appropriately  its  basic 
concept.  These  changes,  which  are  in- 
corporated in  our  amendment,  although 
suggested,  unfortunately  could  not  be 
made  before  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  give  our  amendment  its 
most  serious  consideration  in  its  deliber- 
ations on  the  resolution  and  that  that 
committee  and  the  Senate  give  the  reso- 
lution, with  appropriate  amendments, 
prompt  consideration  so  that  adequate 
time  would  be  available  following  its  en- 
actment for  preparations  to  make  Na- 
tional Disabled  Veterans  Week  the  well- 
planned,  widely  observed  occasion  that  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  document  describing  and  showing 
the  changes  that  our  amendment  would 
make  in  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  and  Cordon  Rule  of  Changes  Pro- 
posed To  Be  Made  in  the  Preamble  and 

Boot  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123  bt 

Amendment  No.  641 

a.  SUMHART  of  AMENDMENTS  TO  SENATE  JOINT 
RE"^r)t,UTrri>I     I 'S 

The  changes  that  our  amendment  would 
make  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  ihe  ursi  cmuse  oi  ihe  pre.imole  makes 
reference  to  "2.500,000  disabled  veterans  In 
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the  United  Stated":  the  amendment  reads 
"2,300,000  veterans  with  disabilities  resulting 
from  their  service  in  the  United  SUtea 
Armed  Forces".  This  change  Is  proposed  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  that  the  very  first 
part  of  the  resolution  make  clear  that  the 
veterans  to  be  honored  are  those  who  suffer 
from  service-connected  disabilities  and  be- 
cause, according  to  best  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
correct  number,  rounded  to  the  nearest  one 
hundred  thousand,  Is  2,300.000.  The  VA's 
budget  documents  for  fiscal  year  1982  In- 
clude data  showing  that  there  were  2,268,219 
recipients  of  VA  service -connected  disability 
compensation  In  fiscal  year  1980  and  projec- 
tions that  there  were  2276,707  recipient*  In 
FY  1981  and  will  be  2,281.007  in  FY  1982.  In 
addition,  there  are  an  unknown  number  of 
veterans  who  have  disabilities  that  they  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  active-duty  service  but 
for  which  they  are  not  receiving  VA  compen- 
sation. However,  there  are  no  reliable  esti- 
mates that  would  warrant  Uie  use  of  a  num- 
ber larger  than  2.3  mUUon  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  third  clause  of  the  preamble  gives 
certain  examples  of  the  types  of  severe  dis- 
abilities that  these  veterans  endure  and 
includes  only  one  category  of  mental 
disabilities — "delayed-stress  syndrome";  the 
amendment  adds  a  reference  to  "other  men- 
tal disorders".  In  providing  examples  of  the 
severe  disabilities  from  which  some  veterans 
suffer,  it  seems  preferable  to  cite  a  broad 
category  that  includes  the  most  incapacitat- 
ing disabilities,  psychoses  in  this  case,  rather 
than  to  name  Just  one  specific  type  of  dis- 
ability that — although  it  can  be  very  serious 
and  is  a  tragic  consequence  of  combat  ex- 
periences for  many — is  not  as  debilitating  as 
some  other  mental  conditions. 

3.  Tht  fourth  clause  of  the  preamble  de- 
clares that  "16  to  35  percent  of  all  disabled 
veterans  are  Jobless  as  a  result  of  their  dls- 
abUities";  the  amendment  states  Instead 
that  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
"consistently  experience  inordinately  hlgb 
rates  of  Joblessness."  Unfortimately,  due  to 
the  manner  In  which  employment  data  are 
collected  and  analyzed,  there  are  no  reliable 
data  to  support  the  use  of  any  specific  per- 
centages of  Joblessness  among  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  Although  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  disabled  persons  are  sig- 
nificantly more  likely  to  be  Jobless  than  non- 
disabled  individuals,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not 
compile  unemployment  statistics  on  handi- 
capped individuals  generally  or  on  disabled 
veterans  specifically.  As  numerous  hearings 
on  the  employment  of  veterans,  including 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  before 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
have  demonstrated,  it  is  most  appropriate  to 
Include  a  reference  to  Joblessness  as  a  spe- 
cial, very  significant  problem  that  many 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  face. 
However,  In  light  of  the  unavallabUlty  of 
reliable  data,  the  more  general  reference  to 
the  extent  of  this  problem  is  called  for. 

4.  In  the  fifth  clause  of  the  preamble  and 
in  the  text  where  references  are  made  to  dis- 
abled veterans'  contributions  to  "the  wel- 
fare" of  our  country,  the  amendment  ex- 
pands that  characterization  to  Include  ref- 
erences to  their  contributions  to  the  "na- 
tional security,"  which  was  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  these  veterans'  service.  In  addi- 
tion, in  the  fifth  clause  of  the  preamble,  the 
amendment  would  Include  mention  of  the 
fact  that  these  veterans'  contributions 
helped  "our  Nation  preserve  Its  freedom, 
strength,  and  prosperity." 

5.  The  amendment  makes  certain  clarify- 
ing changes  in  the  resolution. 

B.  CORDON  RULE 

Changes  In  the  preamble  and  body  of  the 
resolution  that  would  be  made  by  the 
amendment  are  shown  as  follows   (matter 


proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  shown  in  brackets, 
new  matter  (and  the  "resolved  clause", 
which  is  not  changed)  is  printed  In  itaUc. 
and  other  matter  in  which  no  change  is  pro- 
posed is  printed  in  roman  without  brackets) : 
SJ.  Res.  123  As  Akemoed 

Whereas  there  are  I2,600M0  disabled  vet- 
erans in  the  United  States)  2,300,000  vet- 
erans with  disabilities  resulting  from  their 
service  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  have  sac- 
rificed their  well-being  in  the  service  of  their 
country; 

Whereas  many  of  these  disabled  veterans 
endure  severe  disabilities,  such  as  loss  of 
limb,  paralysis,  blindness,  deafness,  and 
delayed-stress  syndrome  and  other  mental 
disorders; 

Whereas  [16  to  35  percent  of  all  disabled 
veterans  are  Jobless  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
abilities] these  disabled  veterans  consistently 
experience  inordinately  high  rates  of  job- 
lessness; and 

Whereas  disabled  veterans  have  made  [im- 
portant] vital  contributions  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  by  helping  our  Nation 
preserve  its  freedom,  strength,  and  prosper- 
ity: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1982,  as  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week",  in  recognition  of  the  contributions 
[that  disabled  veterans  have  made  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  calling 
upon  all  Government  agencies  and  the]  that 
veterans  vHth  service-connected  disabilities 
have  made  to  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  and  calling  upon 
Government  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION ACT.  1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.   64  2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4560)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
tion  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8,  1981,  at  10  a.m..  in  room  301, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  two  proposals  that  would  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  memorial  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  95,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hatfield,  authorizes  and  ^- 
rects  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  approval  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. S.  1638,  Introduced  by  Senator 
Motnihan,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  memorial  to  FDR  In 
New  York. 

Those  interested  in  testifying  or  sub- 
mitting a  statement  for  the  record  should 
contact  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, 305  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510,  tele- 
phone—224-6352. 

COMMITTEE   ON    GOVEBNMENTAL   AFFAOS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  pubUc  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Tuesday.  December  8. 1981,  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  to  discuss  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Frederic  V.  Malek  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be  a  Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  for  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 8,  1989.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Margaret  Hecbt  at 
224-4751. 

SUBCOMMITTEB   ON   FEDEBAL   EXPENDrrUKES. 
RESEARCH,    AND    BtnXS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  scheduled  for  December  3.  1981, 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expend- 
itures, Research,  and  Rules,  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  to  consider  the 
uniform  procurement  system  draft  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  PoUcy,  has 
been  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  subcommittee  to  reschedule  the  hear- 
ing in  the  near  future. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.  843 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   644 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  ROLLINGS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  R.R.  4995,  supra. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  TO 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOBEICN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  STE^/ENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  December  2,  at  1:30  pjn.,  to 
hold  a  confirmation  hearing  on  the  nom- 
inations of  Kenneth  Brown  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Congo  and  Francis  McNa- 
mara  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Gabonese 
Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON   RULES    AND   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Mathias  I  wish  to  announce  that 


PNMA  CARRYBACK/CARRY- 
FORWARD AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1883. 
introduced  by  Senator  Packwood.  As  a 
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cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  feel  its  passage 
is  necessary  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  hope- 
fully it  will  help  bring  a  little  money  to 
the  housing  market.  This  amendment 
would  extend  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  net  operating  loss 
carryback  to  10  years  and  carryforward 
to  5  years,  thus  conforming  the  tax 
treatment  of  FNMA  to  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. At  present,  FNMA,  like  most 
businesses,  can  carry  back  3  years  and 
carry  forward  15. 

FNMA,  a  corporation  chartered  by 
Congress,  provides  assistance  and  stabil- 
ity to  the  home  mortgage  market.  Today 
FNMA  holds  $59  billion  in  home  mort- 
gages— 1  out  of  every  20  in  America. 

In  1969,  Congress  created  a  longer 
carryback  provision  for  financial  institu- 
tions which  invest  heavily  in  real  estate, 
out  of  concern  for  the  impact  of  market 
swings.  FNMA  was  simply  overlooked  in 
1969  because  the  law  establishing 
FNMA's  present  charter  was  enacted  in 
1968,  and  FNMA's  transition  to  private 
status  was  not  completed  until  1970. 

S.  1883  simply  corrects  this  anomaly 
by  providing  FNMA  with  the  same  carry- 
back/carryforward treatment  as  other 
financial  institutions.  This  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate in  terms  of  tax  equity  or  parity, 
since  FNMA's  business  and  financial  cy- 
cles are  closely  linked  to  those  of  the 
thrifts  and  other  financial  institutions. 

This  amendment  will  provide  FNMA 
with  a  needed  planning  and  management 
tool  in  1982.  although  it  will  have  no 
budgetary  impact  until  fiscal  1983.  In 
future  years,  its  budgetary  impact  will  be 
determined  by  interest  rate  conditions. 

In  sum.  this  amendment's  long-range 
impact  is  primarily  to  shift  the  revenue 
loss  for  the  Nation's  housing  and  lending 
institutions  to  a  more  propitious  time. 
That  should  help  in  these  troubled 
times.* 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  SISTERS  JEAN 
REIMER  AND  HELEN  LA  VALLEY  IN 
GUATEMALA 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Americans  are  affected  by 
the  tragic  loss  of  life  that  casts  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  future  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Daily  our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
pictures  and  stories  of  diplomats,  busi- 
nessmen, and  peasants  being  swiftly  and 
brutally  murdered  in  the  revolutionary 
atmosphere  engulfing  the  region.  The 
strife  that  is  rending  Central  American 
society  is  provoking  extreme  responses 
from  all  sides.  When  this  strife  swallows 
up  innocent  victims  our  sadness  is  espe- 
cially deep.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case 
early  last  week  when  two  Dominican 
nuns  who  have  been  doing  missionary 
work  in  Guatemala  were  reported  miss- 
ing. Shortly  after  their  disappearance,  I 
expressed  my  concern  for  the  safety  of 
Sisters  Jean  Reimer  and  Helen  Lavalley 
to  Gen.  Romeo  Lucas,  President  of 
Guatemala.  In  response,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Carlos  Toledo  Vielmann,  the 
Public  Relations  Secretary  to  President 
Lucas  indicating  that  as  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment learned  that  the  two  nuns  were 
missing  they  "immediately  issued  orders 


for  the  search,  location,  and  rescue  of 
the  missing  ones." 

Concern  for  the  safety  of  Sisters  Rei- 
mer and  Lavalley  was  commendable  and 
fully  warranted.  Both  o^  the  sisters  are 
American  citizens,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  protect  its  na- 
tionals living  abroad.  However,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  was  entirely  imwarranted  to  use 
the  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the 
two  missionaries  as  a  pretext  for  thinly 
veiled  accusations  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala. 

I  have  thought  that  our  country  prided 
itself  on  the  tradit'on  of  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  However,  Americans  who 
implied  that  the  Guatemalan  Govern- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  two  Dominican  nuns  turned 
American  tradition  on  its  ear.  They  im- 
puted guilt  where  later  events  proved  no 
crime  was  committed.  Last  week  the  two 
missmg  nuns  were  located  safe  and 
sound,  and  allegations  that  they  were 
abducted  or  murdered  were  proven  false. 

Mr.  President,  it  concerns  me  that 
prominent  Americans  would  use  this  sort 
of  an  occasion  to  launch  an  attack  on 
the  Government  of  Guatemala.  I  do  not 
condone  the  human  rights  violations  that 
have  occurred  in  Guatemala  or  other 
countries  of  the  region.  However,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  abuses  in  these 
countries  are  due  principally  to  the  mili- 
tary involvement  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  affairs  of  the  region.  The  in- 
tervention of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  exacerbated  the  problems  in  the 
region,  and  the  constant  stream  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  arms,  supplies,  and  trained 
personnel  into  Guatemala,  and  other 
Central  American  countries  have  in- 
creased the  level  of  combat. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  naive  in  these 
matters.  War  does  not  conform  to  neat 
rules.  Innocent  victims  are  sometimes 
and  unfortunately  trapped  between  the 
combatants.  And  in  the  type  of  terrorist 
warfare  promoted  by  the  Cubans,  inno- 
cent victims  are  frequently  the  targets  of 
the  combat  Even  in  our  own  Civil  War, 
civilian  casualties  were  high. 

These  cruel  facts  should  encourage  us 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  insure  peace 
throughout  the  world.  But  peace  cannot 
be  bought  at  any  price,  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment does  not  guarantee  that  a  better 
government  will  take  its  place.  Iran, 
Nicaragua,  South  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba  are  only  a  few 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  I  believe  that 
we  should  take  these  historical  lessons  to 
heart  and  recognize  that  we  can  damage 
our  own  national  interests  and  the  inter- 
ests of  improved  human  rights  through- 
out the  world  if  we  insist  on  treating 
human  rights  of  countries  at  war  as  our 
paramount  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  that 
Sisters  Reimer  and  Lavalley  were  located 
safe  and  soimd,  and  I  hope  that  this 
happy  ending  will  remind  us  all  not  to 
leap  again  to  conclusions  imtil  all  the 
facts  are  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Vielmann  mentioned  earlier  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 


Cl^ftiuUtlon] 

OCATnCALA, 

November  27, 1991. 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hawkins:  In  reply  to  your 
kind  Inquiry  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  General  Romeo  Lucas,  regard- 
ing the  fate  of  two  Dominican  nuns,  one 
priest  and  one  young  seminarist,  whose  dis- 
appearance In  Guatemala  was  reported  five 
days  ago,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that 
this  group  of  religious  people  was  located 
safe  and  sound.  I  would  like  to  inform  you 
that  upon  learning  of  their  disappearance 
through  the  U.S.  Embassy,  we  Immediately 
issued  orders  for  the  search,  location  and 
rescue  of  the  missing  ones. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  Your  Honor  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Initial  news  concerning  this  case,  as  well  as 
the  latest  that  has  been  published  by  the 
press  in  that  country,  project  the  feeling 
that  these  clergy  people  were  kidnapped  by 
security  agents  from  my  government.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  this  happens,  since 
there  seems  to  be  certain  media  in  your 
country  which  bears  a  marked  Intention  to 
present  my  government  as  a  ferocious  dic- 
tatorship, capable  of  executing  the  most 
horrendous  crimes. 

The  blame  for  that  adverse  and  unjust 
pronaganda.  fostered  and  financed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  lies  precisely  on  the  hostile 
crltlaue  which  is  promrited  In  your  coun- 
try against  the  Guatemalan  authorities, 
who  are  engaged  in  a  bloody  fight  agalns'. 
the  criminal  elements  that  are  attempting 
to  unstabllize  our  nation.  These  groups, 
armed  and  trained  outside  Guatemala,  are 
committed  only  to  the  sinister  plan-  of  In- 
ternational communism,  whf.ft  objective  Is 
to  sink  Guatemala  in  a  polit.'?r'  and  eco- 
nomic chaos,  as  tacilcs  serving  the  ccrategy 
of  heeemonl:-  control  in  our  continent. 

It  is  Indeed  regrettable  that  povcrful  In- 
dividuals in  the  United  States,  .  omoletely 
unaware  of  what  is  really  hap)j6nlng  In 
Guatemala,  are  wining  to  become  echo  boxes 
of  an  evil  propaganda  aeainst  mv  govern- 
ment. That,  In  spite  of  the  existing  friend- 
ship between  our  countries,  we  are  treated 
like  enemies.  .*nd  that,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  supplying  the  terrorists  through 
Cuba  with  all  the  warfare  armaments  that 
they  reauest.  we  are  denied  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  eouipment  we  require  to  repel 
their  offensive. 

My  government  respects  and  practices  the 
democratic  values  which  are  deeply  treas- 
ured in  your  country.  General  elections  for 
the  free  choice  of  a  new  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment are  scheduled  for  March  of  the  coming 
year.  But  these  pacific,  orderly  and  legal 
options  are  relected  by  the  guerrillas,  whose 
raids,  kidnappings  and  bombings,  as  well 
as  other  terroristic  tactics,  are  a  direct  at- 
tack against  the  Guatemalan  freedoms.  It 
Is  deplorable  that  some  of  your  prominent 
people  have  Joined  the  agents  of  interna- 
tional communism  In  their  endeavor  to 
eradicate  from  our  hemisphere  all  vestiges 
of  peace,  order  and  Justice. 

I  hope  that  authorized  voices,  like  your 
own,  speak  up  to  straighten  matters  into 
their  proper  place. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Carlos  Toledo  Vielmann, 
Public  Relations  Secretary 

of  the  Presidency.0 


BICENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  BALD  EAGLE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  121,  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  year  1982  as  the  "Bi- 
centennial Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Ea^ie  and  the  designation  of  June  20, 
198'  ^<:  "^Titional  Bald  Eagle  Day." 

In  the  200  years  since  its  des'siT'tion 
as  our  national  symbol,  the  American 
baid  eagiC  has  been  sadly  reduced  in 
numbers.  Destruction  of  its  natural  habi- 
tat by  expanding  development  and  en- 
vironmental pollution  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  decline  of  this  ma.iestic  bird. 

Recent  studies,  however,  indicate  that 
the  bald  eagle  population  has  begim  to 
recover.  This  comeback  is  attributable  to 
the  substantial  efforts  of  various  govern- 
mental agencies,  private  groups,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals.  The  success  of 
their  efforts  with  the  American  bald 
eagle  should  inspire  us  to  conserve  all  of 
our  precious  national  wildlife  resources 
and  the  habitat  which  is  essential  to 
them,* 

S.  1692:  THE  NEED  FOR  EXPEDITED 
PORT  DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  David  A. 
Howard,  publisher  of  American  Shipper 
magazine,  earlier  this  year  wrote  a  most 
interesting  article  that  has  only  come  to 
my  attention  since  our  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources  reported  S.  1692.  Mr. 
Howard  argues  that  the  shipping  indus- 
try is  best  served  if  the  industry  is  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  new  port  development, 
in  return  for  expedited  permitting  and 
development.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
sound  position,  and  I  beTieve  it  is  one  that 
my  colleagues  should  examine  with  care. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 
How  TO  Get  a  55-Pr.  Coal  Port  Going  in  a 
Hoaar 
(By  David  A.  Howard) 

An  article  commencing  on  page  32  of  this 
issue  reports  on  the  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Warner  .ind  Johnston  to  provide  Fed- 
eral financin"  and  a  fast-track  approach  to 
dredging  three  American  harbors  to  depths 
of  55  feet  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  export 
coal  trade.  Associate  Editor  Larry  Dennis 
handled  the  story-  -including  the  thorny 
problem  of  reaction  from  areas  which  may  be 
denied  55-foot  harbor  depths  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. While  there  is  little  question  about 
the  need  for  5i-foot  pro/ects,  the  extra  depth 
■'.'ill  be  tejefl'ial  to  other  types  of  trade — 
cil,  potrochemicils.  heavy  industry — giving 
the  chosen  ports  advantages  far  beyond  the 
CDal  trade  alone.  Politics  v. ill  come  into  play. 
Larry  s  article  is  straight-forward,  objective 
reporting. 

I  addressed  the  same  topic  at  a  meeting  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Pcrts  Association  In 
Washington  December  4.  Washington  Editor 
ronr    Be.irg'e    ro  P-rrt    'he    N^''^.^    mee' 'ng 

jr^iHiai.,      mc-j  .      .ii.  >■:'•.     ■.  .■■> 

specifically  instructed  him  to  skip  over  what 

.    ,  .1  ,      ■  .;.i:...-  -,:■■       -Iir-    '   . 

appear  here  not  up  iront. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  what  I  said: 
i  recommended  that  any  port  seeking  a  55- 
looii  channel  depth  for  coal  sh!ps  should  li- 
n.ince  the  project  itself  and  levy  tolls  against 
deep-draft  vessels  to  pay  for  the  project.  1 
acknowledged  that  the  word  "toll"  is  a  dirty 
thought  in  the  maritime  industry,  but  led 
my  audience  through  a  simple  exercise  In 
mathematics  to  prove  (I  hope)  my  point. 

I  asked  each  member  of  ihe  audience  to 
take  out  a  pencil,  the  back  side  of  an  en- 
velope or  s-ome  other  piece  of  paper,  and 
Jot  down  certain  figures. 


(1)  "In  the  upper  right  hand  comer.  Jot 
down  the  number  of  years  It  required  to 
complete  your  latest  harbor  deepening  proj- 
ect, from  the  time  it  was  agreed  the  extra 
depth  was  needed  until  the  project  was 
completed  and  ready  for  use."  (I  imagine 
most  everyone  wrote  a  number  between  15 
and  20  years.) 

(2)  "Next,  Jot  down  your  rough  estimate — 
I'm  sure  you  have  one— of  what  it  would 
cost  to  deepen  your  harbor  from  its  present 
depth  to  55  feet  to  handle  the  coal  business." 

(3)  "Divide  that  number  by  10.  It  will  give 
you  the  approximate  annual  cost  of  paying 
off  the  revenue  or  general  obligation  bonds 
you  must  Issue  to  finance  the  55-foot  proj- 
ect." (Actually,  it  is  a  high  side  figure.  But 
never  mind.  I  didn't  want  anyone  accusing 
me  of  being  low.) 

(4)  "For  your  next  figure,  write  down  the 
approximate  number  of  tankers  and  bulkers 
which  entered  your  port  last  year.  Don't 
worry  about  the  size;  sonae  will  be  large; 
some  win  be  small." 

(5)  "Now,  divide  that  number  In  half.  I'm 
assuming  here  that  If  you  have  55  feet  of 
water  and  attract  larger  ships,  the  actual 
number  of  vessels  will  be  smaller." 

(6)  "Take  the  number  of  ships  you  Just 
wrote  down  and  divide  It  Into  the  annual 
coit  of  paying  off  those  bonds." 

"That,  good  friends.  Is  the  average  toll 
which  will  have  to  be  assessed  against  each 
deep  dralt  chip  taking  advantage  of  the 
extra  depth  you  provide  in  going  from  your 
present  depth  of  channel  to  55  feet." 

"It's  a  rather  frightening  figure,  I'm  sure. 

(7)  "For  your  final  figure,  write  down 
the  extra  revenue  a  vessel  owner  will  earn 
on  each  \oyage  by  being  able  to  load  to  55 
feet  instead  of  42  feet  or  38  feet,  depending 
upon  the  depth  of  your  present  channel." 

"This  last  figure  will  give  you  some  Idea 
of  the  toll  which  any  bulk  ship  owner  would 
be  very  happy  to  pay — If  you  only  gave  him 
the  chance." 

(A  toll  of  about  $1,000  per  Inch  of  draft 
over  40  feet  Is  a  lil;ely  toll  figure  according 
to  my  own  calculations,  but  I  forgot  vo 
cover  this  point  in  my  talk  at  WashinrtDn  ) 

Admittedly,  the  figures  will  not  add  up 
fo.'  some  ports,  "if  jour  harbor  has  a  granite 
base  at  40  feet,  maybe  God  never  intended 
for  you  to  be  a  coal  shipping  port." 

X  pointed  out  that  rail  distance  from  coal 
mines  should  have  little  to  do  with  a  port's 
decision  on  whether  to  go  after  the  coal 
business.  An  extra  hundred  miles  of  rail 
Is  nsxt  to  nothing  compared  to  the  advantage 
in  ocean  freights  obtained  with  a  vessel 
loadei  to  55  feet. 

L?.stly  '^  ni.ide  a  siireestion  a"oo"t  wbn- 
could  be  the  most  logical  point  In  the  east- 

n  'Jni'cl  .'itates  io  de  elop  a  deep  draft 
harbor  e-peclally  for  the  coal  trade.  It's 
P_n.ma  City,  Ilcrlda,  where  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  runs  100  feet  to  within  a  few  hundred 
;..d;  of  the  Florida  shoreline.  A  few  miles 
io  the  ea-t.  at  Port  St.  Joe,  the  Gulf  shallows 
up  again.  To  the  west,  at  Pensacola,  It 
shallo.vs  up  also.  The  Ideal  natural  phenom- 
enon o-;urs  in  the  East  cniy  at  Panama  City 
lua'.esi-  you  conslrer  the  South  Florida  ports 
of  Miami.  Por.   E.erglades.  and  West  Palm 


MIAIvII  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  Sun- 
day -evening  I  was  privileged  to  introduce 
.Special  Trade  Representative  Wiiliam 
irock  as  the  main  .>:peaker  at  the  ses- 
s'on.  of  the  Ffth  Annual  Miami  Confer- 
ence on  the  Caribbean.  The  purpose  of 
'.111-:  and  Hit  preced  ng  conferences  was 
to  open  dialog  on  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Caribbean  basin  nations. 
Seven  heads  of  State  from  Caribbean 


basin  nations  were  in  attendance  as  well 
as  scores  of  businessmen  and  government 
oflBcials  from  all  over  the  region. 

I  have  had  a  long-standing  interest  in 
the  affa.rs  of  the  Caribbean  basin  be- 
cause my  home  State  of  Florida  is  a 
Caribbean  State.  Florida  not  only  en- 
gages in  extensive  trade  with  the  Carib- 
bean basin  nations,  but  shares  with  the 
region  a  common  history,  linguistic  and 
cultural  ties.  Though  not  commonly 
thought  of  as  such,  because  of  Florida, 
Missis.sippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  the 
United  States  is  a  Caribbean  nation  as 
well,  and  we  share  with  other  Caribbean 
nations  a  stake  in  the  future  of  the 
region.  Conferences  such  as  this  that 
help  liarness  the  talents,  resources,  and 
good  will  of  private  business  for  the 
region's  economic  development  hold  out 
bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ments given  by  Dr.  Robert  V.  West,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Caribbean/Central 
American  Action  which  sponsored  the 
conference,  and  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative William  Brock  who  was  the 
main  speaker  at  the  opening  session  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  these  statements  and  leam  further 
about  the  administration's  ideas  on  the 
Caribbean  and  the  role  that  private 
enterprise  will  play  in  bringing  to  this 
important  region  long-term  stability  and 
prosperity. 

The  statements  follow: 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Robert  V.  West,  Jr. 
Distinguished  Members  of  the  Head  Table. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  on  behalf 
of  Caribbean/ Central  American  Action  to 
add  some  brief  remarks  to  those  of  Gover- 
nor Graham  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  this  conference.  Witnessing  what  appears 
from  this  auspicious  beginning  to  be  the 
most  successful  and  significant  to  date  in 
this  series  of  Miami  Conferences  on  the 
I  Vj-.n.  •^aniicr  he'p  b  *  *?c  i-.rucic 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  concept  of  this 
conference  and  the  number  and  prominence 
of  its  participants  have  grown  in  these  few 
short  years. 

Caribbean./Central  Amarlcan  Action  has 
followed  a  paraUel  course  during  the  same 
period  of  time  in  its  early  development  and 
In  its  steadilj  growing  reputation,  corporate 
support  and  range  of  activities. 

I  like  to  believe  that  both  of  these  rfevpl- 
opments— the  blossoming  of  the  Miami 
Conference  and  of  C/CAA— reflect  the  fact 
that  an  Idea  many  of  us  have  had  for  a 
long  time  is  now  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  . 

in  tiie  context  of  U.S.  policy,  for  those  of 
us  In  this  countrv-,  the  crux  of  the  Idea  Is 
recognizing  that  both  the  U.S.  private  sector 
and  the  United  States  as  a  nation  have  a 
major  stake  in  the  healthy  future  of  Carib- 
bean countries,  and  both  our  business  com- 
munity and  our  government  need  to  Inten- 
sify their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problems 
threatening  that  future. 

In  a  broader  context  transcending  our  re- 
spective national  concerns,  the  Idea  Is  a 
CO  ■  ictlon  that  a  prlvate-settor  orl?nted  de- 
velopment approach  In  the  final  analysis  has 
the  most  'o  offer  the  deve:o-ilng  ..orld.  and 
that  the  Caribbean  Is  a  singularly  appropri- 
ate region  In  which  to  demonstrate  that  fact 
to  skeptics  In  our  midst  and  around  the 
globe. 

Tonight  we  have  an  onoorninl^r  to  heir 
a  representative  of  President  Reagan's  Ad- 
ministration set  forth  the  U.S.  Governments 
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concept  and  approach  at  the  highest  policy 
level  to  the  challenges  It  perceives  In  the 
region.  Ambassador  Brock  Is  a  particularly 
appropriate  Individual  to  deliver  this  mes- 
sage since  as  U.S.  Trade  Representative  he 
has  been  designated  as  tnter-agency  coordi- 
nator of  the  Administration's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  Tomorrow  morning  and  at 
the  subsequent  luncheons  and  dinners  on 
the  program,  leaders  of  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  nations  will  present  a  simi- 
larly hlg^-level  policy  overview  of  their  per- 
ceptions and  approaches  to  the  challenges 
facing  the  region. 

I  would  be  very  surprised  If  any  of  these 
public-sector  presentations  fall  to  touch  In 
some  way  upon  the  question  of  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  In  development — the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  a  role  of  reliance  upon  It 
Is  useful,  adequate,  appropriate,  feasible 
and/or  important. 

Complementing  this  governmental  policy 
perspective,  the  Intensive  working  sessions  of 
the  conference  focus  on  factors  that  make  a 
private-sector  development  strategy  feasible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private  sector 
itself. 

President  Reagan  at  Cancun  and  elsewhere 
has  announced  that  U.S.  development  policy 
will  emphasize  trade  and  investment  and 
those  aid  programs  that  support  them. 

Numerous  governments  across  the  Carib- 
bean have  come  to  power  in  the  last  two 
years  on  a  platform  emphasizing  develop- 
ment, through  enterprise  as  well  as  better 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  many  of  those  governments, 
and  others  throughout  the  region,  are  repre- 
sented at  this  conference  by  their  chief  ex- 
ecutive or  high-level  cabinet  members  Itself, 
Indicates  the  Importance  they  place  on  the 
issues  and  the  implementation  of  private- 
sector  based  development  strategies. 

All  this  not  only  means  we  can  act  now  as 
we  never  have  before,  but  that  we  must  act 
now  or  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  indefinite  future.  The  same 
optimism  that  has  accompanied  the  resur- 
gence of  private-sector  organizations,  and 
the  return  to  political  leadership  of  govern- 
ments eager  to  stimulate  appropriate  enter- 
prise, will  turn  quickly  to  greater  cynicism 
and  hostility  than  in  the  past  If  the  promises 
don't  materialize.  We're  looking  at  a  short 
window  in  time,  probably  no  longer  than  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  governments  elected  on 
the  enterprise  platform.  Until  our  own  talk 
of  private  enterprise  starts  translating  into 
actual  Jobs,  actual  export  markets,  actual 
Joint  ventures,  it  is  Just  a  theory  to  Its  Carib- 
bean audience,  and  its  popularity  will  vanish 
If  we  can't  make  it  work. 

All  eyes  are  on  the  U.S.  Government  right 
now  to  see  If  we  are  going  to  make  It  through 
that  brief  opening  of  opportunity  or  not  The 
announcement  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative, the  appointment  of  the  Rockefeller 
Committee  on  Jamaica,  the  visits  and  con- 
sultations by  U.S.  officials  with  public  and 
private  sector  leaders  in  the  region  to  de- 
velop ideas  for  the  Initiative— all  these  are 
signs  that  have  created  a  tremendous  amount 
of  hope  and  expectation  in  the  region,  laced 
with  a  degree  of  skepticism  in  some  quarters 
aa  a  result  of  past  disappointments.  I  believe 
that  the  Administration's  participation  in 
this  conference  Itself  gives  substantial  cause 
for  renewed  optimism.  The  telephone  words 
of  greeting  from  the  President,  the  presence 
here  of  Ambassador  Brock,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  numerous  other  U.S.  Government  of- 
ficials both  as  panel  speakers  and  as  confer- 
ence registrants.  Indicate  a  true  desire  not 
Just  to  deliver  a  message,  but  to  listen  and 
learn,  and  to  build  more  insights  into  policies 
now  under  development. 

In  this  context,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
point  out  that  there  are  three  separate  mes- 
sages which  the  Caribbean  and  the  US  busi- 
ness communities  are  waiting  to  hear  from 
the  Reagan  Administration.  The  details  of 


the  policy  package — new  trade  or  Investment 
incentives  or  the  like — are  only  the  first. 
There  is  also  a  desire  for  a  basic  sense  that 
the  U.S.  Government  truly  understands  that 
economic  needs  are  at  the  heart  of  the  polit- 
ical challenges  in  the  region.  And  there  Is  a 
need  for  reassurance  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment says  private  sector  activity  will  play  the 
lead  role,  it  means  to  go  out  and  mobilize 
It — not  that  It  believes  the  whole  scenario 
will  Just  happen  automatically. 

Trusting  that  we  will  have  a  better  grasp 
of  all  these  matters  after  this  evening's  pres- 
entation, I  will  proceed  to  a  final  point.  And 
that  is  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
governments  in  the  region  are  feeling  the 
pressure  to  perform,  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity should  be  feeling  it  even  more.  For 
the  ball  is  truly  in  our  court  now. 

We  are  the  ones  who  for  years  have  said 
that  developing  countries  have  relied  too 
much  on  governmental  action  instead  of 
private  enterprise. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  criticized  tra- 
dltional  U.S.  development  aid  programs  and 
urged  greater  Involvement  for  business. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  complained 
that  the  United  States  Goverment  hasn't 
done  enough  to  show  support  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments friendly  to  private  enterprise. 

Now  Is  our  chance  to  perform  or  forever 
hold  our  peace.  I  am  optimistic.  The  people 
in  this  room  tonight  have  come  here  with 
high  hopes.  A  conference  like  this  should 
produce  some  etctual  resvilts. 

I  believe  we  will  have  failed  if  the  partic- 
ipants here  from  governments  In  the  region 
leave  without  a  stronger  sense  that  the  U.S. 
private  sector  Is  able  and  willing  to  address 
their  needs. 

I  believe  we  will  have  failed  If  the  repre- 
sentatives of  U.S.  corporations  In  this  gather- 
ing leave  without  a  new  commitment  to  ac- 
tively seek  opportunities  in  the  Caribbean. 

We  do  not  intend  to  fall. 

We  Intend  to  demonstrate  that  a  private- 
sector  based  development  strategy  will  work 
in  the  Caribbean  because  we  know  It  can, 
we  know  it  must,  and  we  Intend  to  see  that 
it  does. 

Address  bt  Ambassador  Willum  E.  Brock 

T  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  this  Confer- 
enc  finds  our  nations  standing  at  a  cross- 
roads. I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  for  too 
many  years  we  have  struggled,  albeit  with 
good  Intentions,  but  as  yet  unsuccessfully 
with  a  recurring  economic  malaise  In  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 

There  is  no  easy  solution,  and  it's  about 
time  that  we  all  realized  that. 

At  the  recent  summit  in  Cancun.  President 
Reagan  addressed  the  real  Issues  of  develop- 
ment and  urged  that  overly  ambitious  and 
unrealistic  solutions  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  divert  us  from  the  practical  steps 
that  can  be  taken  now  to  promote  progress, 
particularly  at  the  bilateral  and  regional 
level.  The  true  benefits  of  development  are 
to  be  found  in  concrete  and  often  compli- 
cated activities,  not  In  abstract  formulas  or 
^rand  designs. 

The  problems  of  the  Caribbean  are  serious, 
and  are  having  a  spillover  effect  outside  the 
Basin.  President  Reagan  has  been  clear  that 
he  places  a  high  priority  on  helping  to  solve 
those  problems.  The  kind  of  approach  he 
wants  to  take,  and  that  I  believe  we  all  want, 
is  one  which  will  focus  on  the  long-term 
economic  well-being  of  the  nations  of  the 
Caribbean:  Approaches  which  aren't  depend- 
ent solely  or  largely  on  government  assist- 
ance or  which  raise  expectations  that  can't 
be  realized. 

We  have  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism 
from  those  who  ask :  "Why  is  this  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  takin?  so  long  to  develoo?" 
"When  will  the  promised  'unveiling'  take 
place?" 

There  is  a  pretty  simple  answer.  It  wouldn't 
have  taken  very  long  to  come  forward  with  a 


'quick-fix'  solution  ...  or  to  have  announced 
a  unilateral  program  that  was  developed 
without  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple it  was  designed  to  help. 

And  the  unveiling?  Well,  weTe  not  en- 
gaged In  this  effort  for  its  public  relations 
aspects. 

Over  the  last  six  montha,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  task  of  melding  trade,  In- 
vestment, and  financial  assistance  measures 
Into  a  workable  approach  to  regional  devel- 
opment. We  have  been  seeking  a  coherent 
and  integrated  package  that  would  give  us 
the  best  chance  of  unleashing  the  kind  of 
energy;  the  kind  of  serious  interest  among 
entrepreneurs  that  could  turn  the  prevail- 
ing economic  outlook  on  its  head.  We  have 
not  reached  for  panaceas  because  we  know 
they  don't  exist.  Instead,  we  have  consid- 
ered how  we  might  Join  with  other  In- 
terested countries  to  energize  the  spirit  of 
self-help  which  already  exists  In  the  area. 

It  was  quickly  apparent  that,  in  some 
oases,  the  measures  being  considered  might 
be  viewed  as  a  departure  from  traditional 
U.S.  practice  in  the  program  areas  affected. 
You  may  take  it  as  an  indication  of  our  se- 
riousness and  of  our  deep-felt  concern  for 
the  problems  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  that  at 
no  time  during  our  internal  discussions  have 
we  precluded  adoption  of  a  measure  solely 
because  it  might  depart  from  traditional 
policy.  This  flexibility  was  communicated 
during  our  consultations  with  potential 
beneficiaries,  and  it  had  the  welcome  effect 
of  opening  dialogues  that  were  frank  and 
absent  of  any  divisive  rhetoric. 

If  the  Initiative  is  to  break  new  ground, 
we  must  make  our  Congress  a  partner  in 
the  process.  Therefore,  the  Administration 
has  begun  consultations  with  our  legisla- 
tors. We  have  also  been  working  closely 
with  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  Initiative  has  both  the 
benefit  of  their  perspectives  on  regional  de- 
velopment, and  takes  into  account  their 
development  needs. 

We  also  came  to  realize  that  an  integrated 
program  would  be  far  less  effective  if  we 
moved  ahead  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  a  number  of  major  regional  lenders, 
including  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 
The  three  nations  I've  mentioned  are  all 
major  contributors  now — proportionately 
greater  than  we.  We  need  to  mobilize  their 
own  special  problem-solving  approaches  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  complex  range  of 
issues.  We  have,  therefore,  adopted  a  coopera- 
tive approach,  which  is  coUeglal  in  planning, 
will  allow  contributors  individual  scope,  and 
is  focused  on  measures  tailored  to  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  each  of  the  beneficiaries.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  that  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Venezuela  have  each  shown  an  intense  inter- 
est in  cooperative  efforts  designed  to  achieve 
mutual  objectives  In  this  cause. 

Let  me  return  to  thP  subject  of  our  con- 
sultations with  the  Governments  and  private 
sectors  of  the  potential  beneficiaries.  Al- 
though time  consiuning,  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  through  this  process.  We  are 
gratified  by  the  sense  of  common  vision  that 
has  begun  to  develop,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
the  implementation  phase  only  with  the  con- 
currence and  support  of  the  nations  whose 
development  is  tied  to  the  measures  con- 
templated. 

Our  consultations  generally  began  with  a 
review  of  the  current  local  economic  and 
business  climate.  Without  a  predictable  and 
favorable  setting  for  an  expansion  in  Invest- 
ment and  production.  It  would  be  pointless 
for  us  to  even  consider  measures  in  the  trade 
and  financial  assistance  areas.  We  found  that 
there  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  tend- 
ency to  view  investment  attraction  primarily 
as  an  issue  of  incentives — both  direct  or 
through  special  tax  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  acknowledged  that  international 
business  still  viewed  some  parts  of  the  Carlb- 
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bean  and  Central  American  Basin  as  high- 
risk  areas. 

To  change  this  perception,  it  was  generally 
concluded  that  bilateral  investment  treaties 
covering  such  Issues  as  right-of-entry,  na- 
tional treatment,  expropriation,  and  dispute 
settlement  procedures  would  be  helpful.  If 
such  treaties  meet  the  self-determined  needs 
of  the  areas  nations.  Clear  rights  and  guar- 
antees to  Investors,  and  predictable  stand- 
ards of  investment  treatment  would  be 
powerful  signals  of  national  commitment  to 
market-oriented  solutions  to  economic  prob- 
lems. 

While  Investment  treaties  would  amelio- 
rate some  of  the  element  of  risk  that  reduces 
the  level  of  private  sector  activity,  there  is 
still  a  need  for  political  risk  insurance  that 
Is  now  in  part  available  from  our  own  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  and 
from  similar  national  entitles  In  developed 
countries.  Interest  in  this  type  of  risk  cover- 
age also  exists  among  the  middle  and  upper- 
Income  developing  countries. 

Therefore,  we  have  been  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  a  multilateral  political  risk  in- 
surance institution  which  would  be  open  to 
Investors  from  all  nations  and  which  would 
extend  the  scope  of  risk  coverage  to  fill  gaps 
which  currently  exist  under  the  OPIC-type 
arrangements.  Investment  In  the  Basin  must 
come  from  the  broadest  group  of  contribu- 
tors, and  this  strongly  argues  for  an  ex- 
panded Insurance  program. 

In  another  context,  potential  host  govern- 
ments were  generally  satisfied  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  OPIC  investment  promotion 
program,  particularly  the  special  country 
missions,  and  we  have  plans  to  expand  these 
operations  over  the  coming  months. 

One  obstacle  to  restoring  business  confi- 
dence widely  cited  by  Basin  nations  is  the 
lack  of  short-term  financial  resources.  Or- 
dinary, short-term  conunerclal  credit  has  al- 
most disappeared  In  some  states  of  the  re- 
gion— and  this  Is  a  major  factor  In  an  un- 
folding economic  nightmare  for  these  na- 
tions. The  problem  is  so  acute  in  some  na- 
tions that  existing  enterprises  are  without 
access  to  sufficient  working  capital  to  carry 
on  with  their  prodtiction.  Small  manufac- 
turing concerns  are  the  first  to  be  hit  by  the 
credit  squeeze  since  limited  resources  are 
being  directed  In  the  first  liistance  to  public 
sector  programs  and  then  to  larger  com- 
panies. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond— to  the  extent  our  own  resources  will 
permit — to  the  liquidity  crisis.  But  we  seek 
to  do  this  in  a  way  that  reinforces  our  fun- 
damental long-term  objectives  by  combining 
additional  financial  assistance  with  oppor- 
tunities for  trade  and  investment.  In  this 
way,  the  beneficiaries  will  have  an  improved 
potential  for  meeting  future  credit  obliga- 
tions. We  hope  to  be  able  to  forge  a  multi- 
nation  response  soon. 

Another  means  of  generating  greater  en- 
trepreneurial Interest — and  one  which  has 
had  support  from  private  enterprise  in  the 
Basin  and  In  the  United  States — ^would  be  to 
implement  changes  in  U.S.  tax  treatment  for 
Investors.  We  also  know  that  existing  tax 
policy  Is  based  on  extended  experience.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  will  have  to  carefully  examine 
the  range  of  proposals  for  tax  code  and  tax 
treaty  initiatives  which  were  proposed  to  us, 
recognizing  their  potential  importance  as  a 
means  of  promoting  Increased  private  sector 
Interest  in  the  region. 

Our  mutual  goals  for  new  investment  in 
the  region  and  the  maximum  utilization  of 
existing  productive  capacity  cannot  be  real- 
ized without  a  healthy  outlook  for  trade. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  substantial 
export  markets  currently  exist  which  can  be 
developed  and  secured  by  the  region's  pri-' 
vate  sector.  The  United  States  provides  ex- 
tremely favorable  access  for  most  manufac- 
tured exports  from  the  region.  The  post- 
Tokyo  Round  U.S.  duty  structure  contains 


few  rates  over  five  percent.  Duty-free  access 
for  most  products  is  provided  the  Caribbean 
Basin  nations  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries under  the  U.S.  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences. 

During  our  consultations  with  the  poten- 
tial beneficiary  states,  we  were  struck  by  the 
fact  that  exporters  and  governments  con- 
tinued to  find  our  GSP  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  use,  despite  frequent  seminars. 
There  is  confusion  surrounding  the  petition 
process  and  problems  in  predicting  product 
eligibility  under  the  existing  value-added 
and  country-of-orlgln  criteria. 

We  remain  convinced  that,  over  time,  ex- 
porters of  the  Basin  must  be  able  to  reap 
more  fully  the  benefits  of  the  GSP  system. 
But  we  recognize  the  importance  of  ex- 
panded trade  as  an  engine  of  growth  for  the 
region.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  consider 
a  more  tailored  and  simplified  extension  of 
duty-free  access  for  the  Basin,  within  the 
constraints  of  our  international  obligations 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  and  other  international  accords  such 
as  the  Multlfiber  Arrangement. 

If  such  a  further  modification  of  our  tariff 
policy  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  Its  Im- 
pact upon  private  sector  activity  in  the  re- 
gion, and  If  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  taking  all  feasible  steps  to  cre- 
ate a  domestic  economic  and  political  cli- 
mate conducive  to  private  enterprise,  then  I 
am  personally  willing  to  recommend  that  we 
move  to  something  approaching  a  one-way 
free  trade  area  in  most  product  sectors — not 
only  to  insure  stable  market  access,  but 
equally  to  create  a  magnet  for  world-wide 
Investment  interest. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  capital  aval  I - 
abllty,  we  were  struck  during  our  consulta- 
tions by  the  breadth  and  number  of  truly 
worthy  public  sector  capital  projects  that  are 
under  consideration  and  which  would  be 
supportive  of  our  mutual  efforts  to  spur  com- 
mercial expansion.  There  are  also  a  host  of 
Initiatives  in  the  areas  of  technical  assist- 
ance, training  for  public  sector  managers, 
techniques  of  modern  marketing,  and  so 
forth  which  are  competing  for  scarce  fi- 
nancial resources.  In  this  setting,  I  think 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  increased 
financial  assistance,  which  contributors  and 
international  institutions  should  help  fund. 

Turning  from  the  potential  elements  of  the 
Initiative  to  the  environment  in  which  it's 
being  developed,  intensive  consultations 
with  the  Basin  countries,  the  Nassau  Pour, 
and  others  Interested  in  this  Initiative,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
our  policy-making  process.  This  Is  a  time- 
consuming  but  vital  component  to  the  for- 
mulation of  sound  policy. 

This  practice  of  prior  consultation  with 
our  neighbors  must  become  a  common 
feature  of  our  policy-making  process.  In  the 
trade  area,  previous  consultations  have  been 
conducted  mainly  when  the  U.S.  was  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  measures  that  might 
negatively  affect  one  or  more  of  our  neigh- 
bors. But  perhaps  ignored  has  been  the  press- 
ing need  to  consult  on  common  problems 
and  opportunities,  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion— not  confrontation. 

This  kind  of  exchange  of  views  should  be- 
come routine  and  not  be  confined  to  trade  is- 
sues. Divisive  problems  should  not  be  the 
only  catalyst  for  such  exchanges.  Opportu- 
nities abound  not  only  for  consultation  but 
for  Jointly-sponsored  projects  within  the 
hemisphere. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  a  meeting  of  trade 
ministers  from  the  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean countries  would  be  very  welcome  and 
provide  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  Trade  Agenda  for  the  next  decade  in 
preparation  for  the  1982  GATT  Ministerial 
meeting. 

One  specific  Agenda  Item  for  which  we 
share  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America 


and  the  Caribbean  a  desire  for  more  effective 
international  discipline  is  the  matter  of  safe- 
guard actions.  The  United  States  soon  will 
suggest  a  work  program  on  safeguards  that 
win  provide  a  basis  for  subsequent  GATT 
Ministerial  consideration.  We  hope  that  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean will  support  this  work  program  and  its 
long-term  objectives. 

The  GATT  Ministerial  should  be  viewed 
by  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  nations 
as  an  opportunity  to  raise  legitimate  con- 
cerns regarding  the  operation  of  the  multi- 
lateral trading  system. 

A  successful  GATT  Ministerial  will  help 
to  reduce  present  uncertainties  associated 
with  making  the  transition  to  freer  trade 
policies.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Ministerial 
will  start  a  new  effort  that  will  result  In  sig- 
nificant benefits  for  Latin  American  and  Car- 
ibbean countries  that  pursue  pragmatic, 
market-oriented  policies  of  trade  expansion 
and  diversification. 

I  would  We.6  to  conclude  by  reiterating  the 
importance  we  place  on  a  multi-faceted  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative.  We  need  a  stable 
platform  for  development — resting  on  three 
strong  supporting  pillars — trade.  Investment, 
and  aid.  A  fourth  leg  is  cooperation,  and  co- 
operation means  listening  to  what  others 
have  to  gay  and  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  consider  and  respond  to  what  you  have  in 
mind.  The  result  will  be  a  new  sense  of  our 
common  purpose. 

We  are  being  careful  not  to  overstate  what 
can  be  achieved  by  our  mutual  efforts.  Some 
of  what  we  do  will  have  an  immediate,  posi- 
tive effect;  but  by  far  the  greatest  benefits 
may  not  be  felt  for  many  years.  Future  gen- 
erations will  thank  us  for  our  patience  and 
restraint  and  for  our  concern  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present.9 


ADDRESS  BY  JACK  W.  FLYNT, 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14,  the  National  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  Jack  W.  Flynt, 
addressed  the  Maine  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  at  the  Napoleon 
Ouellette  Post  No.  24  in  Rumford. 
Maine.  Mr.  Flynfs  remarks  convey  the 
sense  of  the  frustration  and  anger  that 
many  veterans,  especially  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, have  experienced  since  viewing 
the  portrayal  of  Vietnam  veterans  in  the 
PBS  show,  "Frank:  A  Vietnam  Veteran." 

There  are  milhons  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  well-adjusted,  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  These  men  and  women 
deserve  our  respect  and  gratitude. 

There  are,  however,  many  others  who 
continue  to  suffer  from  scars,  both  physi- 
cal and  psychological,  inflicted  during 
the  Vietnam  war.  To  these  men  and 
women,  we  have  an  obligation  that  we 
must  not  ignore.  We  must  continue  our 
increasing  efforts  to  resolve  the  contro- 
versies surroimding  the  provision  of 
health  care  for  these  veterans  and  work 
to  see  that  our  debt  to  them  is  paid  in 
fuU. 

The  maintenance  of  an  independent 
and  viable  VA  hospital  and  health  care 
system  is  an  essential  element  of  our 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
As  Conunander  Flynt  notes,  this  system 
must  remain  committed  to  the  needs  of 
all  veterans.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  will  work 
to  see  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  this 
vital  goal. 

Mr.   President,   I  ask  that   the  full 
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text  of  Commander  Flynfs  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Commander  Flynt. 

The  material  follows: 

Remarks  by  Jack  W.  Plvnt 

Last  month  ...  I  sat  at  a  long  low  table 
In  a  darkened  conference  room  in  our  Wash- 
ington headquarters  ...  to  preview  a  video 
tape  of  a  Public  Broadcasting  Service  Vet- 
erans Day  special.  When  I  walked  into  that 
conference  room  ...  I  glanced  around  the 
room  at  those  gathered  there  to  view  the  tape 
with  me.  I  had  no  idea  the  danger  I  wa.s  in 
.  .  .  the  risk  I  was  taking  .  .  .  not  only  by 
being  in  a  darkened  room  with  ten  or  flfteen 
Vietnam  veterans  .  .  .  but  by  working  closely 
.  .  .  day  in  and  day  out  .  .  .  with  a  professional 
staff  made  up  of  nearly  60  percent  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Well,  if  1  believed  what  I  was  to  see  Lnat 
day  .  .  If  "Frank;  A  Vietnam  Veteran"  is 
typical  ...  as  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice would  have  us  believe  .  .  .  then  I  take  my 
life  in  my  hands  every  time  I  deal  with  our 
national  staff.  For  gathered  at  that  table 
with  me — all  from  the  Vietnam  war — was  a 
Silver  Star  winner  ...  a  combat  medic  .  .  . 
an  infantry  platoon  leader  ...  a  retired  Air 
Force  colonel  ...  to  name  only  a  few.  All  of 
them  are  .  .  I  believe  .  .  .  the  best  in  the 
country  at  what  they  do  .  .  .  all  of  them 
are  professionals,  committed  to  serving 
America's  veterans  through  service  to  God 
and  Country.  What  I  saw  In  "Prank:  A  Viet- 
nam Veteran"  caused  me,  not  fear  .  .  .  not 
distrust.  No.  What  it  caused  was  sorrow  .  .  . 
and  not  a  little  anger.  Sorrow  .  .  .  that  so 
many  fine  Americans  were  about  to  be 
painted  black  by  one  broad  brush  stroke 
.  .  .  Anger  .  .  .  that  the  sacrifices  and  suffer- 
ing of  so  many  fine  men  and  women  were  to 
b<?  Treated  with  so  little  dignity,  .so  little 
respect. 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  program 
.  .  .  know  what  I  felt  .  .  .  you  saw  what  I  saw 
.  .  .  and  your  outrage  must  equal  my  own. 
Why?  Because  of  the  contrast  such  a  pro- 
gram provides  with  the  proper  recognition 
all  veterans  so  richly  deserve. 

Three  days  ago  ...  on  Veterans  Dp.y  .  .  .  T 
stood  in-  the  warm  Texas  sunshine  .  .  be- 
fore one  of  the  most  revered  symbols  of 
liberty  in  my  home  state  .  .  .  indeed.  In  the 
nation.  I  stood  before  the  Alamo  ...  to  join 
with  thousands  of  other  Americans  to  honor 
our  veterans.  I  was  privileged  to  lay  a  wreath 
before  the  tomb  of  one  who  died  for  this 
country  and  to  participate  in  a  grand 

parade  to  honor  those  who  fought  .  .  .  and 
lived  to  fight  again,  if  necessary,  for  America. 
It  was  a  special  day,  full  of  pageantry  and 
tradition.  On  that  day  in  Texas  .  .  .  Amer- 
ica's veterans  were  honored  with  dignity  . 
and  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

But  as  I  spoke,  my  heart  was  heavy  .  . . 
knowing  that  elsewhere,  a  whole  generation 
of  this  country's  veterans  were  not  so  hon- 
ored. They  .  .  and  much  of  the  nation  .  .  . 
saw  their  ability  questioned  .  .  .  their  motives 
suspected  .  .  .  their  performance  In  war 
called  disgraceful  ...  by  the  implication 
that  "Frank"  was  typical.  But  worse,  a  gen- 
eration of  veterans  .  .  who  themselves  have 
fought  hard  for  the  respect  they  deserve 
had  their  characters  sullied  once  again. 
After  years  of  silent  suffering  .  .  .  and  years 
of  fighting  for  their  rights  .  .  .  they  felt  old 
wounds  reopened  ...  old  prejudices  revived 
. .  .  and  old  stereotypes  renewed. 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  the  legacy 
of  "Frank:  A  Vietnam  Veteran."  It  Is  a 
legacy  the  Veterans  of  Vietnam  do  not 
deserve. 

Here  In  the  department  of  Maine,  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do.  Your  record  of  success 
In  dealing  with  the  real  ...  not  imagined 

.  .  problems  of  Vietnam  veterans,  have  long 


been  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  the  rest  of 
the  national  organization.  The  battle  in 
which  you  .  .  .  even  today  .  .  .  are  embroiled 
.  .  .  over  your  right  to  continue  to  operate 
the  DVOP  program  .  .  .  underscores  not 
only  your  ability  to  do  a  tough  job  well  .  .  . 
but  more,  your  willingness  to  fight  for  the 
right  to  do  that  job.  Your  unequalled  suc- 
cesses in  placing  veterans  in  jobs — at  a  rate 
three  times  that  achieved  by  government 
agencies  at  less  than  half  the  cost — proves 
two  things  to  me: 

It  shows  that  the  Legionnaires  of  Maine 
can  make  national  programs  work,  and  work 
right.  But  more,  it  shows  that  the  Implica- 
tions of  "Prank:  A  Vietnam  Veteran"  are 
wrong.  The  veterans  of  Vietnam  can  work 
.  .  .  they  will  work  .  .  .  and  they  can  be 
important  contrlbtitors  to  society — If  they 
are  given  the  chance.  That  is  the  real  dam- 
age done  by  the  PBS  program.  Barriers  that 
have  been  knocked  down — education,  em- 
ployment, social — knocked  down  by  the  hard 
work  and  commitment  of  dedicated  caring 
people  like  yourselves — can  go  up  again,  if 
the  stereotype  and  prejudices  Included  In 
"Prank"  take  hold  anew.  We  of  the  American 
Legion  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 

Dedication  to  America's  interests  is  an 
attribute  common  to  members  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  It  is  strong  here  ...  It  Is  strong 
across  the  National  Organization  .  .  .  and 
it  Is  strong  among  the  Vietnam  veterans  in 
our  ranks. 

In  Washington,  Vietnam  veterans  .  .  . 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Security  ' 
Foreign  Relations  Commission  .  .  .  carry  out 
the  mandates  of  the  national  organization  in 
matters  dealing  with  our  active  military  .  .  . 
our  alliances  .  .  .  our  relationships  with  all 
nations.  Our  Economic  Commission  relies  on 
the  abilities  and  talents  of  a  Vietnam  Vet- 
eran ...  to  see  that  the  mandates  of  em- 
ployment and  job  security  for  veterans  are 
carried  out.  And  our  legislative  Interests  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  protected  by  some  of  the 
best  representatives  any  organization  can 
send  to  the  offices  of  Congress. 

I  was  in  Washington  on  the  day  of  the 
critical  AWACS  vote  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Less  than  two  weeks  before  the  vote, 
the  NEC  resolved  to  support  the  sale  .  .  . 
and  In  that  short  period  of  time  ,  .  .  your 
legislative  staff  In  Washington  marshalled 
the  Legion's  resources  and  ensured  that  our 
views  were  known  In  the  Senate.  The  52-48 
vote  in  favor  of  the  .sale  was  a  victory  you 
can  be  proud  of  ..  .  for  The  American  Le- 
gion shares  no  small  portion  of  the  victory. 
It  was  a  victory  not  for  a  party,  not  for  any 
group  .  .  but  a  victory  for  the  nation  .  .  . 
and  for  peace. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  kind 
of  thing  the  Vietnam  Veteran  can  accom- 
plish. He  Is  not  alone.  Like  his  fellow  vet- 
erans from  all  wars,  he  can  do  so  much  more. 
Here  in  Maine,  he  tolls  in  your  factories 
.  .  .  educates  your  children  .  .  .  mans  your 
police  forces  .  .  .  treats  your  illnesses  .  .  . 
fights  your  fires.  He  builds  your  houses,  edits 
your  newspapers,  and  yes,  lie  prays  with  you. 

Right  now,  his  prayers  may  be  a  little 
different.  He  may  be  praying  that  he  not 
be  denied  again  .  .  .  the  respect  that  he  has 
earned.  He  may  be  asking  God  that  none 
see  fit  to  bar  him  from  the  job  he  deserves. 
He  may  be  asking  that  the  Insult  to  him 
...  at  the  hands  of  misguided  broadcasters 
.  .  .  not  cause  others  to  reject  service  In  de- 
fense of  the  nation  he  suffered  to  protect. 
And  he  may  be  asking  for  all  of  us  to  help. 

We  will  not  forget  him. 

We  will  fight  alongside  him  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  his  concerns  over  Agent  Orange.  We 
will  fight  to  maintain  the  VA  hospital  system 
as  one  committed  to  the  needs  of  all  vet- 
erans. We  will  fight  for  his  right  to  work. 
We  will  continue  to  flght  for  a  secure,  free 
nation  in  which  he  can  raise  his  children. 
And  we   will  flght  to  see  that  he  always 


enjoys    the    respect    and    gratitude    he    so 
richly  deserves. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  The  American 
Legion  will  never  be  idle  when  the  Interests 
of  the  nation  or  its  protectors  are  threat- 
ened. We  will  not  go  unheard  .  .  .  and  we 
will  remain  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Why? 

Because  of  you  .  .  .  Because  of  your 
strength  ...  as  shown  by  your  high  levels 
of  accomplishment  .  .  .  and  your  commit- 
ment to  our  ideals  of  service  to  God  and 
Country.  The  voice  of  The  American  Legion 
rings  clearer  .  .  .  and  speaks  louder  .  .  .  be- 
cause of  the  commitment  you,  as  Legion 
and  Auxiliary  members,  show  to  truth  and 
honor.  You  will  not  be  fooled  by  such  false 
and  misleading  portrayals  as  "Frank:  A 
Vietnam  Veteran."  It  is  one  view  ...  a  view 
that  holds  no  deep  truth,  because  ...  as 
the  founder  of  Boston's  Trinity  College- 
Amos  Bronson  Alcott — said  nearly'  a  cen- 
lury-and-a-half  ago: 

"The  deepest  truths  are  best  read  between 
the  lines,  and  for  the  most  part  refuse  to  be 
written." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  deep  truths 
about  America's  veterans  are  written  in  blood 

.  .  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  honor.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  there  .  .  .  can  read  between 
those  lines. 

Thank  you. 

I  Biographical  Sketch) 

Jack  W.  Flynt.  National  Commander,  the 

Amerihan  Legion 

Jack  W.  Flynt,  58,  of  Dimmltt,  Texas,  was 
elected  National  Commander  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  the  nation's  largest  veterans  or- 
ganization of  nearly  2.7  million  members,  at 
the  closing  se.s.sion  of  the  Legion's  63rd  an- 
nual National  Convention  Sept.  3  In  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii. 

A  U.S.  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  he 
.■served  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  In  the 
European  Theater  with  Headquarters  and 
Service  Company,  Allied  Forces  Headquar- 
ters. Caserta.  Italy.  He  has  been  an  active 
Legionnaire  for  nearly  30  years  and  Is  a 
member  of  Greer  H.  Estes  Post  445,  Dimmltt, 
Texas. 

He  attended  Texas  A&M  for  two  and  a 
half  years  before  leaving  school  to  enter 
military  service.  On  return  to  civilian  life, 
lie  resumed  his  formal  education  at  West 
Toxas  State  University. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  farming,  ranch- 
ing, farm  related  businesses  and  the  insur- 
ance industry  throughout  liis  working  career. 
He  was  designated  a  Charter  Life  Under- 
writer by  the  American  College  of  Life  Under- 
writers In  1974.  He  withdrew  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  his  private  business  early  in 
1981  to  devote  full  time  to  his  campaign  for 
the  office  of  National  Commander  of  The 
.\merlcan  Legion. 

Flynt  has  taken  an  active  role  through- 
out his  three  decades  of  membership.  He 
served  his  home  post  as  service  officer,  com- 
mander and  adjutant,  an  office  which  he 
held  until  liis  election  as  National  Com- 
mander. 

He  held  many  district  and  department 
(state)  offices  in  The  American  Legion  of 
Texas,  including  that  of  Department  Com- 
mander In  1966-67.  During  that  same  year 
his  wife.  Mary,  served  as  Department  Presi- 
dent for  the  Texas  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary. 

At  the  state  level,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Department  Board 
of  Trustees,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Convention  City  Commission,  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission,  a  counselor  at  Texas  Boys 
State  and  President  of  The  American  Legion 
Convention  City  Corporation  of  Texas. 

At  the  National  level  of  Legion  activity. 
Flynt  served  four  years  as  Texas'  American 
Legion    National    Executive    Committeeman 
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and  nine  of  his  thirteen  years  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Americanism  Commission 
were  spent  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  Youth  Activities.  In  1974-75,  he  was 
National  Vice  Commander  of  The  American 
Legion. 

Commander  Flj-nfs  family  is  thoroughly 
American  Legion  oriented.  His  wife  has  been 
active  In  the  Auxiliary.  Their  son.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Capt.  Jack  W.  Flynt  II,  Is  a  member 
of  George  S.  Berry  American  Legion  Post 
575.  Lubbock.  Texas,  and  was  a  citizen  of 
Texas  American  Legion  Boys  State.  Their 
daughters.  Karron  and  Sharron.  both  are 
members  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
and  former  citizens  of  Texas  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  Bluebonnet  Girls  State. 

Flynt  Is  active  In  affairs  of  his  church, 
having  served  as  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendent for  five  years,  secretary  of  his 
church's  official  board  and  secretary  of 
Methodist  Men. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Sheriff's  Association 
of  Texas.  Texas  A&M  Century  Club.  Farm 
Bureau  and  several  Agricultural  commodi- 
ties organizations.  He  is  also  a  32nd  Degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  all  Masonic  Orders. 

He  has  served  as  fund  drive  chairman  for 
the  Salvation  Army  and  for  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter  of  his  home  community. 

Through  all  of  his  activities  in  the  Legion 
and  civic  and  social  service.  Commander 
Flynt  has  shown  an  Intense  Interest  In  young 
people  and  in  family  life.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal objectives  during  his  term  of  office  will 
be  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  American 
youth  and  the  need  to  restore  in  American 
family  life  the  morality.  Integrity  and  re- 
spect that  has  made  the  family  the  bedrock 
foundation  of  American  Society.9 


EDUCATION'S  THREE  MILE  ISLAND 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  search  for  ways  to  make  existing 
programs  more  effective  and  to  eliminate 
waste  of  our  tax  dollars  we  encounter 
new  concepts  that  challenge  our  way  of 
thinking.  ''.Vhereas  humanitarian  pro- 
grams were  once  gauged  by  the  doUar 
amount  appropriated  now  they  are  be- 
ginning to  be  judged  by  the  results  they 
produce. 

Dr.  McCay  Vernon,  editor  of  the 
"American  Annals  of  the  Deaf"  and  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Western  Mary- 
land College  has  written  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  1981  issue  of  the 
Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  Vander- 
bilt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  that 
challenges  us  to  rethink  what  the  best 
educational  programs  for  disabled  chil- 
dren are.  TTie  shortcomings  of  Public 
Law  94-142  are  outlined  in  this  article 
and  some  valid  points  raised  that  dem- 
onstrate more  money  is  not  always  the 
solution  to  every  problem  that  confronts 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

The  article  follows  : 
Education's  "Three  Mile  Island":  PL  94-142 

The  education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act  of  1973  (PL  94-142)  is  the  most 
important  legislative  issue  affecting  handi- 
capped youth  In  our  lifetimes.  Its  generality 
far  exceeds  disabled  youth  because  of  the 
fundamental  economic,  constitutional,  polit- 
ical, and  moral-phllosophlcal  questions  it 
raises.  Unfortunately,  the  law  was  enacted 
without  these  broader  Issues  being  under- 
stood or  even  raised. 

THE     LAW 

PL  94-142.  now  being  implemented  na- 
tionally, requires  local  educational  agencies 


to  ensure  a  free,  least  restrictive  public  edu- 
cation for  all  disabled  children,  regardless  of 
costs  (Price  &  Goodman.  1980;  Raiser  &  Nagel. 
1980) .  They  must  either  provide  education 
themselves  or  pay  for  it  if  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  program  must  exist  in  the  least  restric- 
tive environment  irrespective  of  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, if  satisfactory  education  is  available 
locally  at  a  reasonable  price,  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient if  there  is  a  "less  restrictive"  pro- 
gram elsewhere,  even  though  the  latter  may 
be  prohibitively  expensive  (Vernon,  1979). 

Historically,  the  law  grew  out  of  efforts  by 
parents  to  place  their  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren in  schools  instead  of  hospitals  or  set- 
tings where  no  services  were  provided  (Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  Retarded  Children 
vs.  Commonwealth,  1971).  We  must  realize 
that  the  law  developed  from  the  needs  of  re- 
tarded youth,  not  handicapped  children 
generally. 

Initially,  laws  promismg  education  for 
handicapped  children  appear  as  a  humane 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  em- 
body in  legislation  the  basic  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  In 
reality,  PL  94-142  is  an  ill-conceived  law  em- 
bodying a  "Pollyanna-Horatlo  Alger-like 
euphoria  contrary  to  fact  perception  of 
reality."  It  threatens  the  education  of  an 
entire  generation  of  handicapped  youth  and 
squanders  the  limited  educational  funds 
available  In  our  country  for  both  disabled 
and  regular  children.  At  a  deeper  level,  it 
raises  Constitutional,  economic  and  moral 
Issues  at  the  heart  of  this  nation,  currently 
and  in  the  future.  At  a  practical  level,  PL 
94-142  Jeopardizes  realistic  efforts  at  serving 
disabled  children  by  legislating  the  impos- 
sible and  by  Indiscriminately  wasting  fiscal 
resources.  Pat  Bauer  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (May  23,  1980)  Illustrating  parts 
of  the  problem: 

Six-year-old  Brooke  Bennett  was  trans- 
ferred from  her  Fairfax  County  public  school 
by  her  parents  last  winter  after  she  told 
them  repeated  stories  about  classroom  dis- 
ruptions and  violence  by  a  hyperactive  class- 
mate. 

"We  don't  want  to  send  our  child  to  that 
school  anymore.  The  teachers  are  spending 
all  their  time  with  the  kids  who  are  acting 
out,"  says  Brooke's  mother,  Jody  Bennett  of 
Vienna. 

"I  believe  In  the  concept  of  malnstream- 
Ing  (teaching  handicapped  students  In  con- 
ventional classroom  settings) .  But  if  we're 
goin^  to  mainstream,  we're  going  to  have  to 
provide  some  resources  to  support  It." 

Dr.  Harry  Sliver,  an  associate  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
says  it  may  well  be  Impossible  for  school  dis- 
tricts to  comply  with  the  law,  serve  all  the 
handicapped  students  who  need  help  and 
still  stay  within  their  present  budgets. 

These  are  strong  statements.  Without 
equally  strong  supporting  evidence,  they  rep- 
resent nothing  more  than  a  polemic.  Let  us 
torLslder  the  evidence. 

poLmcAL-coNSTmrnoNAL 

Among  the  most  cherished  rights  of  states 
and  local  communities,  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  are  those  related  to  educa- 
tion. By  leaving  education  primarily  to 
states  and  local  communities,  our  country 
rose  from  1850  to  1950  to  International  emi- 
nence (first  place,  to  be  boastful)  in  science, 
technology,  medicine,  and  the  general  level 
of  education  and  productivity  of  our  popula- 
tion. While  this  remarkable  achievement  did 
not  result  solely  from  local  control  of  edu- 
cation, it  would  never  have  occurred  If  local 
control  had  not  worked  extremely  effectively. 

The  existence  of  forced  racial  segregation 
remains  the  one  undeniable  and  shameful 
failure  of  these  years  of  local  Jurisdiction. 
This  fact  stands  as  a  stinging  indictment  of 
an  otherwise  successful,  proven  approach  to 
education  for  the  United  States.  How  does 
all  of  this  relate  to  the  Eklucation  of  All 


Handicapped  Children  Act?  About  1963  the 
federal  goverimient  began  Implementing  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  in  domi- 
nating, controlling  ways — a  fact  best  re- 
flected in  dollars  and  cents.  According  to 
Lavor  (1976)  from  1963  until  1976  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Increased  funding  for 
disabled  children  from  2.5  million  dollars  (a 
token  amount  in  the  federal  budget)  to  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  in  1980.  In  other 
words,  the  federal  fiscal  investment  in- 
creased more  than  4.000  times  between  today 
and  17  years  ago. 

No  one  is  naive  enough  to  think,  as  Ver- 
non (1979)  pointed  out.  that  local  school 
districts  get  this  money  without  massive 
federal  control  over  what  they  do.  Most  state 
programs  for  the  handicapped  rely  on  federal 
dollars  for  their  support  (Lavor.  1978)  They 
were  in  1975  when  PL  94-142  was  passed. 
This  financial  ^dependence  of  the  states  on 
federal  government  sets  the  economic  stage 
for  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  Congress  enacted 
PL  94-142  and  dictated  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts: "You  will  educate  all  disabled  chU- 
dren."  Previously,  most  districts  failed  to  do 
so.  Furthermore,  the  Congress  stated  (in  PL 
94-142)  that  local  schools  would  provide  this 
universal  education  in  the  best,  I.e.,  the  least 
restrictive,  way  possible,  regardless  of  costs. 
As  a  result,  school  districts  inherited  an  im- 
possible dilemma.  They  either  surrendered 
all  federal  monies  they  had  already  u.sed  to 
support  their  existing  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  or  else  they  assumed  the 
overwhelming  financial  burden  of  PL  94-142. 
The  latter  costs  are  both  astronomical  and 
in  many  cases  wasteful. 

An  analogy  best  illustrates  the  situation 
created  by  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.  The  states  and  local  school 
districts  were  and  are  in  the  position  of  the 
beautiful  young  maiden  with  no  money  or 
Job  skills  who  has  accepted  a  mink  coat,  lux- 
ury apartment,  sports  car,  and  $2,000 
monthly  allowance  from  a  lecherous  politi- 
cian. The  federal  government,  like  the  de- 
praved suitor  providing  all  these  luxuries, 
intends  to  proceed  with  the  courtship.  In- 
stead of  demanding  sexual  indulgence,  how- 
ever, the  federal  government  mandates 
through  the  monitoring  power  of  PL  94-142, 
full  control  of  exactly  what  states  and  local 
school  districts  do  educationally  w^lth  their 
handicapped  children  (PL  94-142.  94th  Con- 
gress, November  1975).  Furthermore,  the  law, 
through  the  same  monitoring  power,  con- 
trols exactly  how  much  these  districts  are 
going  to  pay  for  these  educational  services 
with  their  own  state  and  local  money,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  money  It  requires.  The 
federal  share  of  the  cost  is  minimal,  namely 
12';  above  what  it  costs  to  educate  a  regular 
student  (see  Table  1.) 

When  the  depraved  lover  who  has  finan- 
cially Indulged  the  young  maiden  approaches 
the  moment  of  truth  the  crassness  of  his 
carnal  bargain  Is  inevitably  settled  by  some 
token  statement  of  affection.  Similarly,  as 
the  federal  government  prepared  financially 
and  politically  to  ravage  local  school  districts 
the  inevitable  seductive  verbiage  appeared. 
Those  who  passed  the  law  promised  that  they 
would  help  significantly  to  pay  costs  of  im- 
plementation. Needless  to  say.  the  amounts 
authorized  by  Congress  were  not  appropria- 
ted by  Congress.  In  fact  the  minute  sums 
appropriated  have  been  reduced  substan- 
tially (see  table  1).  Thus,  like  the  deflow- 
ered maiden  still  waiting  for  her  marriage 
proposal  but  long  since  replaced  by  another 
woman,  local  school  districts  have  been  roy- 
ally seduced.  They  now  must  p>ay  for  edu- 
cational services  chosen  and  determined,  via 
monitoring,  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

What  all  of  this  means  constitutionally  Is 
that  by  virtue  of  PL  94-142  the  federal  gov- 
ernment now  dictates  to  local  schools  exactly 
what  tbey  will  do  wltb  tbeir  own  bandl- 
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capped  children,  deciding  how  much  local 
money  to  spend  to  do  It,  and  determining 
the  circumstances  by  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment win  oversee  compliance.  This  rep- 
resents an  extreme  legal  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Constitution  and  one  Into  which 
our  country  has  moved  gradually  without 
conscious  awareness. 

FUNDING  HISl  ORY  FOR  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN   ACT.  STATE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

|Dolla(  ainounti  in  millions,  contribution  in  percent) 

For  use  Contribution 

by  Adminis-    Congress 

Fiscal  year          schools  Iration  appro-  Author- 
appropriation          in—  request  priated        ized  Actual 

1977 1977-78 $252.0  J5  $5 

1978 1978-79           J365         566.0  10  10 

1979 1979-SO            804         804.0  20  12 

1980...- 1980-81              (1)         874.5  30  12 

1981 1981^2            922 40  12 


1 0MB  request  is  $862,000,000;  administration  can  change  that. 

ECONOMIC  AND  PHILOSOFHICAL-ETHICAL  VALUES 

Every  society  has  limits  on  what  It  can  pro- 
vide Its  citizens.  Including  those  with  handi- 
caps. This  unpleasant,  but  axiomatic,  funda- 
mental must  underlie  realistic  programming. 
Years  ago  when  specla'  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  handicapped  children,  the  basic 
rationale  was  twofold.  First,  authorities  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  human  moral  obligation.  Sec- 
ond, these  special  schools  selected  children 
likely  to  become  self-supporting,  contribut- 
ing members  of  .".oclety  once  given  special- 
ized education.  This  assumption  proved  true 
for  most  such  programs;  e.g.,  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege which  educates  deaf  students  has  re- 
turned a  huge  dividend  for  every  tax  dollar 
invested. 

In  general,  for  disabled  youth  not  .show- 
ing potential  to  be  self-supporting,  contrib- 
uting members  of  society  there  were  no 
schools.  The  needs  of  most  of  these  individ- 
uals for  food,  shelter,  supervision,  and  recrea- 
tion was  recognize'l  and  provided.  Sometimes 
these  services  wore  inadequate — e.g..  In  cer- 
tain hospitals  for  the  mentally  retarded.  All 
of  this  has  changed  with  the  passage  of  PL 
94-142.  Now  every  handicapped  child  must 
receive  an  optimal  comprehensive  education- 
al program  regardless  of  cost.  An  actual  case 
exemplifies  what  this  means: 

"Judy  is  a  psychotic  child  three  years  old 
whose  mental  illness  is  due  to  an  irrevers- 
ible organic  brain  syndrome  which  is  incur- 
able. She  requires  24  hour  a  day  care  due  to 
extreme  hyperactivity.  Judy  is  severely  men- 
tally retarded  and  has  multiple  other  physi- 
cal and  psychological  problems.  She  lives 
In  a  small  county  of  40,000  people  in  New 
Jersey.  Under  i'L  94-142  she  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  least  restrictive  environment.  In 
Judy's  case  this  comes  to  $60,000  a  year.  It 
will  continue  to  cose  at  least  this  much  until 
she  is  21.  This  represents  an  expense  of  over 
81,500  a  year  for  each  citizen  of  her  county, 
the  total  cost  will  be  over  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  period  from  now  until  she  is  21." 

Obviously  Judy  is  an  extreme  case,  but  she 
Illustrates  an  Important  economic  fact.  Under 
PL  94-142,  we  as  a  country  will  be  making  by 
far  our  heaviest  per  capita  educational  finan- 
cial Investments  In  those  youths  least  able 
to  contribute  to  .society.  In  fact,  large  sums 
of  education  money  normally  spent  on  gifted 
or  average  children,  most  all  of  whom  will 
return  a  dividend  to  societv,  we  must  Invest 
now  In  children  with  little  or  no  probability 
of  ever  being  other  than  wards  of  the  state. 
Many.  Including  myself,  who  staunchly  sup- 
port education  and  services  for  handicapped 
youth,  believe  that  PL  94-142  ultimately  will 
do  more  to  reduce  than  increase  these  serv- 
ices. Public  resistance  will  produce  a  back- 
la.sh  effect  similar  to  that  generated  by  Pro- 
hibition legislation.  To  focus  this  discussion. 


we  must  face  three  major  Issues  raised  by 
PL  94-142: 

1.  Can  we  continue  to  make  our  biggest  per 
capita  educational  investment  in  those  least 
o^le  to  return  n  dividend  to  society?  If  we 
can,  is  it  appropriate?  The  question  makes  us 
all  uncomfortable.  For  this  reason,  neither 
Congress  nor  education  has  confronted  the 
facts  directly  and  realistically.  Attempts  to 
do  this  cause  one  to  be  perceived  as  against 
handicapped  children,  hardly  a  position  with 
which  a  politician  or  teacher  wants  to  be 
identified. 

2.  Can  the  federal  government  tell  local 
school  districts  how  to  spend  their  own  edu- 
cational dollars  and  remain  consistent  with 
the  Constitution? 

3.  PL  94-14e  places  tremendous  emphasis 
on  a  local  program  for  the  child.  Theoreti- 
cally this  can  benefit  young  children  In  par- 
ticular. Is  it  feasible  economically,  however, 
and  in  terms  of  other  resources?  To  Illus- 
trate, let's  take  a  deaf  child  living  In  a  small 
town  In  Illinois.  For  this  child  to  acquire  a 
good  education  requires  a  specifically  trained 
teacher  who  understands  his  communication 
and  language  learning  problems,  a  speech 
pathologist  who  can  work  with  this  aspect 
of  education,  an  audlologlst  to  measure 
hearing,  sound  treated  classrooms,  a  sign 
language  Interpreter,  special  textbooks,  a 
loop  induction  amplification  system  In  all 
classrooms,  in-service  education  of  all 
teachers  and  administrators,  ad  Infinitum. 
To  provide  these  services  locally  for  only  one 
"^hlld  is  inordinately  expensive,  costing  in ' 
the  range  of  $25,000  to  $50,000  annually. 

Even  then.  I  seriously  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  a  deaf  child  isolated,  from  other  deaf 
children.  Furthermore,  when  you  start  re- 
quiring several  professionals  to  work  indi- 
vidually in  a  small  locality  with  a  single 
handicapped  child  the  supply  of  profes- 
sionals, as  well  as  the  supply  of  money,  soon 
runs  out.  In  a  purely  economic  sense.  PL 
94-142  is  analogous  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment directlns  Chrysler  Motor  Company  to 
build  each  car  in  the  locale  where  they  will 
sell  It.  Picture  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  de- 
centralisation. Remember  PL  94-142  states 
that  the  ootimal  program  is  to  be  provided 
ind  that  we  cannot  raise  costs  as  a  relevant 
Issue. 

Thus  far.  we  have  considered  some  of  the 
broad  constitutional,  economic,  and  moral 
Issues  represented  by  PL  94-142.  Let  us  aeraln 
consider  one  type  of  handicap,  early  oro- 
found  deafness,  an'!  examine  the  effect  of  the 
law  in  "the  world  of  reality." 

CURRENT   PRACTICE 

First  of  all,  local  school  districts  say,  "Give 
us  federal  money,  even  if  only  a  token  of 
what  it  takes  to  do  the  Job  demanded  by 
PL  94-1  "12."  Then,  because  they  face  resist- 
ance to  increased  local  taxes,  these  school 
distrlcs  ask  themselves.  "How  can  we  make 
a  little  profit  on  thf ;  money:  i.e.,  how  can  we 
process  these  deaf  children  and  still  have 
some  federal  funds  left  for  other  purposes?" 
Of  course,  according  to  Pechter  (1978),  the 
obvious  answer  Is  to  Just  dump  the  deaf,  or 
other  disabled,  child  in  a  regular  class  with 
^0  hearing  children  and  supply  no  support- 
ive services.  This  is  exa-itlv  what  Is  happen- 
ine;  all  over  the  United  States  today. 

More  commonly  the  dtimping  approach  is 
supplemented  by  a  token  tutor  or  resource 
teacher.  The  deaf  student  (and  15  other 
handicapped  children)  may  see  this  teacher 
briefly  once  or  twice  weekly.  Regardle^is  of 
the  details  of  the  individual  programs  the 
essence  of  what  is  happening  today,  as  Ver- 
non (1979)  states,  is  that  while  PL  94-142 
r>romi.5es  handicapped  children  and  their 
ramiU55  Utopia,  it  actually  provides  a  hor- 
rendously  poor  education,  in  direct  contra- 
dict.on  to  most  of  what  we  have  learned 
about  the  teaching  of  deaf  and  other  handi- 
capped children  during  the  last  century. 


Another  Irony  of  the  law  Is  that  for  a  mi- 
nority oi"  sophisticated,  aggressive,  litigious 
parents,  it  offers  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  education  for  their  children.  If  they  in- 
timidate local  educators,  or  if  they  willingly 
devote  years  to  the  struggle,  they  can  use 
this  law  to  obtain  a  smorgasbord  of  special 
education  goodies.  Pechter  (1978)  says,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  average,  less  sophisticated, 
less  educated  parent,  those  who  are  most  In 
need,  the  system  does  not  work. 

The  Individual  Educational  Plan,  court 
hearings,  etc.  Involve  such  overwhelming 
complexity  that  these  parents  are  left  help- 
less to  obtain  anything  for  their  children  ex- 
cept what  local  school  officials  offer  (Pechter, 
1978;  Vernon,  1979).  Usually  these  officials 
are  from  the  field  of  general  education  and 
know  nothing  about  deafness.  As  the  end 
result,  children  and  families  most  in  need  of 
educational  services  receive  the  least  under 
PL  94-142.  The  bright,  capable,  litigious  fami- 
lies already  possessing  the  most  to  start  with, 
can  widen  the  differences  between  the 
"haves"  and  the  "have  nots." 

SUMMARY 

PL  94-142  Is  not  merely  going  to  devastate 
an  entire  generation  of  disabled  youth  edu- 
cationally and  psychologically — it  has  a  gen- 
erality far  beyond  handicapped  children.  It 
represents  a  fundamental  departure  from 
long  standing  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution relative  to  education.  Economically, 
it  imposes  on  the  education  of  the  disabled 
a  position  which  says  (a)  cost  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  factor  in  developing  an  educa- 
tional program,  and  (b)  we  will  Invest  the 
most  money  in  children  least  able  to  return 
to  society  a  dividend  on  this  Investment. 

If  the  road  to  hell  Is  paved  with  good  in- 
tentions, PL  94-142  certainly  represents 
enough  of  a  brick  to  cover  half  the  distance. 
It  is  to  education  what  Three  Mile  Island  is 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy.^ 


EMERGENCY  RESPONSE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Arizona  has  initiated  the  de- 
velopment of  an  emergency  self-man- 
agement training  and  public  education 
program.  The  program  represents  a 
new  approach  to  insuring  the  safety  of 
citizens  during  times  of  both  natural 
and  man -caused  disasters.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  Arizona 
educators  and  adult  groups  with  com- 
prehensive, instructional  materials  that 
can  be  utilized  to  teach  self-manage- 
ment preparedness  and  response  skills 
relevant  to  emergency  situations.  Ari- 
zona's foresight  in  providing  this  pro- 
gram will  enable  its  citizens  to  work  co- 
operatively with  emergency  services  or- 
ganizations and  will  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  skills  that  could 
help  each  individual  to  minimize — or 
avoid — the  consequences  of  a  disaster 
situation. 

The  program  represents  a  cooperative 
effort — between  Government  and  the 
private  sector — to  address  an  existing 
need.  Since  private  sector  support  of  a 
program  of  this  nature  gives  the  project 
credibility,  the  project  requires  an  ex- 
panded base  of  private  sector  support. 
Sponsorship  by  additional  private  sector 
organizations  would  reduce  the  burden 
on  current  sponsors  and  could  help  pro- 
vide the  program  more  directly  to  con- 
cerned citizens.  The  Government  and 
industry  team  approach  to  public  edu- 
cation established  in  this  project  is  nec- 
essary in  times  of  significant  Federal 
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funding  reductions  for  educational  prO' 
grams. 

Civil  preparedness  programs  have 
been  developed  in  the  past,  but  they 
have  had  serious  methodological  prob- 
lems. In  order  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems, and  to  provide  a  unique  approach 
In  this  Important  area,  a  competitive  re- 
quest for  proposals  was  issued  by  the 
Arizona  Division  of  Emergency  Services. 
Desert-Mountain  Associates,  an  Arizona 
corporation  specializing  in  skill-based 
training  and  instructional  product  de- 
velopment, was  awarded  the  professional 
services  contract  for  completion  of  the 
project,  and  development  efforts  were 
initiated  in  January  1981,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Arizona  Division  of 
Emergency  Services  (Charles  Ott,  Jr., 
director),  the  Arizona  nuclear  power 
project,  and  the  Salt  River  project. 

Desert-Mountain  is  developing  a  pro- 
gram that  represents  a  systematic  re- 
search and  development  process  based 
on  skill-learning,  as  opposed  to  merely 
relating  information  about  potential  dis- 
asters. After  surveying  existing  materials 
and  interviewing  emergency  services  ex- 
perts and  educators  throughout  the 
State,  subject  matter  parameters  auid  in- 
structional specifications  were  estab- 
lished. These  specifications  provide  a 
basis  for  citizens  who  participate  in  the 
program  to  become  skilled  in  numerous 
survival  techniques  that  will  enable  them 
to  prepare  for  and  mitigate  a  number  of 
disasters  likely  to  occur  in  Arizona. 

Six  topics  and  three  levels  of  audience 
have  been  selected.  These  parameters 
were  established  on  the  basis  of  input 
from  emergency  services  personnel,  ed- 
ucators, and  Arizona  citizens.  The  topics 

pr"-      T^-,r1'>»*--.v^     r-j^fpf»T      PnnH.s      flpcprt- 

mountain  survival,  earthquakes,  hazard- 
ous materials  and  energy-related  emer- 
genclps.  The  audience  levels  are  pre- 
teenage,  teenage,  and  adult.  A  model  set 
of  materials  on  radiation  safety  has  been 
developed  and  is  undergoing  a  prelimi- 
nary tryout. 

■Rie  program  sponsors  and  Desert- 
Mountain  Associates,  Inc.,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  addressing  an  important  and 
difficult  task.  The  net  result  of  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  efforts 
will  be  a  citizenry  that  is  better  able  to 
survive  in  both  peacetime  and  attack- 
related  emergencies.  At  a  time  when 
citizens  throughout  the  country  are  reg- 
istering their  concerns  about  their  vul- 
nerability to  disaster  situations,  espe- 
cially to  nuclear  attack,  Arizona  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

1  iieanuy  encourage  Arizona  citizens 
to  make  use  of  the  program  materials 
when  they  become  available  in  1983,  fol- 
lowing the  final  field  test.  I  believe  that 
the  program  will  serve  as  a  national 
model  for  skill-based  emergency  pre- 
paredness and  response  training.* 


PRESIDENT'S  EXPORT  COUNCIL 
CITES  IMPORTANCE  OF  EXPORT 
TRADING  COMPANY  LEGISLATION 


•  Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr,  President,  as  Its  first 
order  of  business  upon  being  reconsti- 
tuted by  President  Reagan,  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  prompt  enactment  of 
export  trading  company  legislation  and 


urging  the  President  to  make  this  his 
top  priority  in  the  International  trade 
area. 

As  the  resolution  points  out.  growth  of 
the  trading  company  concept  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  involve  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  more  fully  in  exporting 
activities.  Over  the  long  term  this  con- 
cept promises  to  change  the  way  this 
country  approaches  exporting,  in  the 
process  making  us  both  more  competi- 
tive and  more  aggressive  at  the  very  time 
we  are  finding  the  competition  ever 
tougher. 

The  Senate  h.is  already  expressed  its 
support  for  export  trading  companies, 
having  passed  the  legislation  in  question 
unanimoudy  last  April.  That  bill,  S.  734, 
which  Senators  Danforth,  Tsongas, 
Bentsen.  and  I  Introduced,  is  now  pend- 
ing In  tha  House,  and  it  is  to  the  House 
that  the  President's  Export  Council 
urges  the  President  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion and  persuasive  powers.  I  have  re- 
cently noted  some  signs  of  progress  on 
this  measure  in  the  other  body,  and  I 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  l-elp  con- 
vince House  Members  to  continue  mov- 
ing this  bill.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, of  course,  needs  no  such  convinc- 
ing, having  supported  the  bill  from  its 
Inception,  but  I  am  also  pleased  to  note 
the  increasing  level  of  administration 
involvement  in  efforts  to  get  S.  734  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  President's  Export  Coimcil's  letter  to 
President  Reagan  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 
The  letter  follows: 
The  President's  Export  CouNcn.. 
V/ashington.  D.C.,  OctoX>eT  30.  1981. 
The  President, 
The   White   House,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  the 
President's  Export  Council.  I  submit  here- 
with its  resolution  calling  for  prompt  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  facilitate  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading  com- 
panies: 

The  President's  Export  Council,  as  Its  first 
order  of  business,  agreed  to  advise  you  that 
the  establishment  of  the  export  trading 
company  concept  should  be  your  top  priority 
in  the  International  trade  area. 

Export  trading  companies  are  necessary 
in  order  to  realize  economies  of  scale  and  to 
provide  small  firms  with  access  to  the  ex- 
pertise so  often  critical  to  successful  Inter- 
national competition.  Formation  of  such 
companies  should  provide  a  major  step  in 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  nation.  They 
would  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  the 
nation's  trade  deficit  by  fostering  the 
growth  of  exports,  which  already  contribute 
approximately  20,000  Jobs  for  every  one  bil- 
lion dollars  In  sales. 

We  recognize  that  the  Admlnlstra'lon  has 
already  endorsed  the  export  trading  com- 
pany concept,  but  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  immediate  action  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  necessary  If  leelslatlon 
Is  to  pass  this  year.  We  urge  the  Administra- 
tion to  Intensify  discussions  with  appro- 
priate committees  In  the  House,  particularly 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  order  to  work 
toward  speedy  passage  of  export  trading  com- 
pany legislation. 

We  hope  you  will  give  our  views  close 
attention,  as  this  Is  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal ways  m  which  the  United  States  can  In- 
crease exports. 
Sincerely, 

J.   PATTL  XjTTT. 

Ctiairman.9 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  AGINU 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  senior  citi- 
zens from  all  over  the  coimtry  have  come 
to  Washington  this  week  to  participate 
in  the  third  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

This  event,  first  hdd  in  1961  and  again 
in  1971,  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  development  of  the  aging  agenda  for 
each  of  the  two  preceding  decades.  TTie 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  and  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  grew 
out  of  resolutions  that  were  developed 
by  delegates  to  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  The  second  White 
House  conference  was  no  less  eventful 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  passage  of  the 
supplementary  security  income  (SSI) 
program  and  the  extension  of  the  manda- 
tory reti^ement  age. 

The  program  recommendations  that 
emerged  from  both  of  these  conferences 
were  the  products  of  many  hours  of  dis- 
cussion and  free  exchange  of  ideas  among 
the  delegates. 

This  year's  conference  on  aging  is 
unique  in  many  ways.  Because  of  the 
need  to  restrain  Federal  spending,  much 
of  the  discussion  will  focus  on  ways  to 
improve  the  quality  of  existing  Federal 
aging  programs  and  to  more  effectively 
target  senior  citizens  who  are  most  in 
need. 

During  the  budget  process,  which  be- 
gan last  spring.  Congress  has  voted  re- 
peatedly to  trim  the  tree  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  my  view,  however,  far  too 
many  branches  of  the  tree  have  been  cut 
off  and  the  so-called  "social  safety  net" 
hn.s  become  smaller  and  smaller.  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  offers 
a  lorum  lor  those  who  are  directly  af- 
fected by  these  cutbacks  to  speak  and 
share  their  thoughts  on  how  our  Federal 
financial  resources  can  be  more  efficient- 
ly utilized. 

I  have  been  concerned,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  about  rumors  that  the  admin- 
istration has  tried  to  dictate  the  rules  of 
procedure  for  this  conference  and  limit 
debate  on  individual  committee  reports. 
Without  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  or 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  delegates 
to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  any  sig- 
nificant recommendations  will  emerge 
from  this  year's  conference. 

Many  of  the  delegates  have  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  direction  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  program  because 
they  have  experienced  the  effects  first- 
hand. 

They  have  come  a  long  way  and  have 
spent  many  hours  preparing  for  this  con- 
ference and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  share 
their  views  without  interference  with  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  that  these  issues  will  soon  be 
resolved  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  will  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  experience  and  expertise  of  the 
participants  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.* 
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SENATOR  ABDNOR  WRITES  ON 
HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
S.  1692 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  has  writ- 
ten an  article  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
the  subject  of  harbor  development.  I 
commend  his  words  to  all  who  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  this  country  capital- 
ize on  one  of  our  greatest  economic  op- 
portunities in  the  coming  decade — the 
export  of  American  steam  coal.  The 
boon  will  not  occur  uniess  we  build  deep- 
water  ports  to  accommodate  the  super- 
colliers  now  being  built  by  our  foreign 
buyers. 

Senator  Adbnor  and  I  are  cosponsors 
of  a  bill,  the  National  Harbors  Improve- 
ment Act  <S.  16921,  that  would  encour- 
age ports  to  proceed  immediately  with 
harbor  development  plans.  Financing  of 
port  improvements  would  be  under- 
taken entirely  by  the  local  port,  thus 
freeing  the  ports  from  the  burden  of  the 
congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priations process.  Our  bill  retains  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  continued 
Federal  maintenance  of  all  our  harbors 
by  requiring  the  ports  to  pay  only  25  per- 
cent of  their  maintenance  dredging 
cost's.  Our  bill  would  confine  the  regula- 
tory process  for  dredging  permits  to  2 
years. 

Under  Senator  Abdnor's  leadership, 
the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee  re- 
ported S.  1692  to  the  full  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  on  No- 
vember 18,  1981.  The  committee  will 
mark  up  the  legislation  on  December  2, 
1981. 

The  arguments  for  rapid  Senate  ac- 
tion are  made  quite  strongly  in  the 
chairman's  article.  Its  timeliness  cannot 
be  understated.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
Senator  Abdnor's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov.  21,  1981) 

Harbor  Development 

(By  James  Abdnor) 

America's  port  capabilities  lag  behind 
much  of  the  world.  We  lacK  deep  ports.  Thus. 
we  have  no  ability  to  use  the  supershlps  that 
haul  coal,  and  other  commodities  at  far  lower 
costs  per  ton. 

Yet  our  present  system,  where  Congress  au- 
thorizes projects  and  appropriates  federal 
dollars  to  dredge  channels,  one  by  one.  seems 
unlikely  to  produce  any  rapid  Improvements. 

Let's  look  at  the  record : 

It  now  takes  a  generation — about  26 
years — to  begin  construction  on  a  typical 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  water  project.  Con- 
gress hasn't  passed  a  new  water  resources  bill 
since  1976.  We  have  a  backlog  of  $50  billion 
In  authorized,  but  unbuilt,  federal  water-re- 
sources projects.  It  will  take  25  years  to  work 
through  that  backlog.  Spending  on  Corps 
of  Engineers  work.  In  uninflated  dollars,  Is 
now  half  what  It  was  15  years  ago. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  demand.  America 
has  an  opportunity  to  augment  exports  dra- 
matically with  the  sudden  surge  in  demand 
for  U.S.  coal.  But  deepened  coal  ports  won't 
come  cheaply.  The  50-foot-deep  Baltimore 
project  would  cost  the  federal  government 
about  $340  million.  When  you  tote  them  all 
up,  you  arrive  at  a  cost  of  $3  billion.  Compare 
that  with  the  S180  million  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  spending  yearly  on  harbor 
deepening. 


There  simply  are  not  enough  federal  dollars 
around  to  deepen  all  the  harbors  we  would 
like  to  deepen.  Also,  we  face  an  increasing 
backlog  of  unfudlled  maintenance  dredging. 

President  Reagan  may  have  provided  guid- 
ance with  the  challenge  he  set  In  his  Sep- 
tember economic  message.  "When  the  fed- 
eral government  provides  a  service  directly 
to  a  particular  Industry  or  to  a  group  of  citi- 
zens, I  believe  that  those  who  receive  the 
benefits  should  bear  the  costs."  He  has  called 
for  full  port-by-port  cost  recovery  for  harbor 
work. 

For  the  first  time  In  U.S.  history,  reality 
forces  us  to  look  beyond  Washington  for  har- 
bor Improvements.  We  must  let  investors  and 
shippers,  not  the  Congress,  determine  where 
the  dollars  are  spent. 

Senator  Moynlhan  of  New  York  and  I  are 
sponsoring  a  bill  that  shifts  all  the  costs  for 
new  harbor-project  work  to  the  local  port 
authoritliis,  while  continuing  a  major  federal 
subsidy  for  subsequent  yearly  maintenance 
dredging.  This  Is  how  the  Dutch  do  It,  and 
they  have  one  of  the  world's  best  harbors — 
Rotterdam.  A  beneficiary-pays  concept  will 
move  port  development  out  of  politics  into 
decisions  based  on  economic  sense. 

It  certainly  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
already  authorized  Baltimore  Harbor  project 
.should  be  built  right  away,  with  federal  dol- 
lars. I'm  not  sure  that  It  would  sound  so  logi- 
cal In  other  port  cities.  And,  frankly,  It  is 
probably  not  possible  In  Congress. 

It  would  certainly  prove  unfair  if  we  forced 
local  government  to  swallow  these  harbor 
costs.  But  my  proposal  specifically  allows 
local  government  to  collect  user  fees  from 
the  ships  that  are  the  direct  beneficiaries. 

This  means  that  the  foreign  coal  buyers 
will  have  to  pay  some  of  the  cost.  If  substan- 
tial benefits  truly  exist,  shouldn't  the  ports 
be  able  to  obtain  necessary  funding  In  the 
marketplace,  then  repay  it  through  fees  col- 
lected as  a  result  of  the  additional,  more 
efficient  shipping? 

The  average  added  user  charge  on  shipping 
a  ton  of  coal,  to  amortize  a  deepened  port, 
would  run  to  $2  a  ton  or  less.  The  savings  to 
the  shipper  from  economics  of  scale  would  be 
about  $6  a  ton.  And  don't  forget,  shippers 
are  paying  port  charges  now  that  are  far 
higher  than  would  be  imposed  under  a  user- 
charge  scheme.  It  costs  nearly  $50  a  ton  to 
handle  .some  types  of  cargoes  at  Baltimore 
now. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  language  that  will 
greatly  expedite  local  project  approval  and 
development.  I  am  confident  we  can  build 
projects  in  a  few  years,  rather  than  decades. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  move  quickly  on 
the  Abdnor-Moynihan  legislation.  La.st  week, 
our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  ap- 
proved my  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  action  December  2.  We  need  to 
provide  certainty  to  the  ports  and  to  their 
customers,  we  need  to  assist  President  Rea- 
gan in  meeting  the  gpal  of  economic  recovery 
that  he  has  set  for  our  nation.# 


titled  to  a  special  order  following  the 
two  leaders  on  tMnorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  already  en- 
tered orders  for  rollcali  votes  tomorrow. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  no  orderirg  of  yeas  and  nays 
on  anything  that  has  yet  been  taken  up 
for  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BUMPERS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas   (Mr.  Bumpers;    be  en- 


THE  PROGRAM  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  what  then  is  the  program 
for  the  morning  following  the  special 
order  of  Senator  Bumpers? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  9:40 
a.m.  there  will  be  20  minutes  of  debate 
on  two  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  Senator  Hollings.  That 
will  be  followed  by  two  back-to-back 
votes  on  those  two  amendments  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand. 

There  is  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  was  entered  last  evening 
at  my  request  that  sets  four  treaties  for 
a  vote,  one  vote  to  count  for  four,  at 
4:20  p.m.  tomorrow  afternoon.  Is  that 
still  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Chair  stands  corrected.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  those 
four  treaties,  one  vote  to  count  as  four. 
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MINERAL   LEASING   LAWS    AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
pood  friend  from  West  Virginia  is  in 
agreement,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  Calendar  Order  No.  373, 
HR.  4591. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4591)  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  th'.=?  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  4591)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  tliat  motion  on  the  table. ' 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PIRACY       AND       COUNTERFEITING 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  383,  S.  691. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  691)  to  amend  titles  18  and  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  record,  tape,  and  film  piracy 
and  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "and",  and  Insert 
"or  other": 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "an",  and  Insert 
"other"; 

On  page  2,  strike  line  18,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  21,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  the  term  'trafBc'  means  to  transport, 
transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  to  another, 
as  consideration  for  anything  of  value  or  to 
make  or  obtain  control  of  with  intent  to  so 
transport,  transfer  or  dispose  of;  and 

On  page  3,  line  13,  after  "used".  Insert 
"or  Intended  to  be  used"; 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "audiovisual  work 
or  motion  picture",  and  Insert  "motion  pic- 
ture or  other  audiovisual  work"; 

On  page  3,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  When  any  person  Is  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  subsection  (a),  the  court  In  its 
judgment  of  conviction  shall  In  addition  to 
the  penalty  therein  prescribed,  order  the 
forfeiture  and  destruction  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  all  counterfeit  labels  and  all  articles 
to  which  counterfeit  labels  have  been  affixed 
or  which  were  Intended  to  have  had  such 
labels  affixed. 

"(e)  Except  to  the  extent  they  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  all 
provisions  of  section  509,  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  are  applicable  to  violations  of 
subsection  (a).". 

On  page  4,  line  10,  after  "section",  insert 
the  following:  "and  such  penalties  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  other  provision  of  law"; 

On  page  5,  strike  line  3,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  5,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(C)  Is  a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
under  either  of  subsections  (b)(1)  or  (b)  (2) 
of  thl"  section,  where  a  prior  offense  In- 
volved a  sound  recording,  or  a  motion  picture 
or  other  audiovisual  work"; 

On  page  6,  line  23,  after  "or".  Insert 
"other"; 

On  page  6,  strike  line  9,  through  and  In- 
cluding Mne    11,   and   Insert   the   following: 

"(2)  the  terms  'reproduction'  and  'distri- 
bution' refer  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  a 
copyright  owner  under  clauses  (1)  and  (3) 
respectively  of  section  106  (relating  to  ex- 
clusive rights  In  copyrighted  works),  as  lim- 
ited by  sections  107  through  118,  of  title  17.". 

On  page  6,  in  the  material  between  line  20 
and  line  21.  strike  "and",  and  Insert  "or 
other". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Piracy  and  Counterfeit- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.   2.    Section   2318   of   title    18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"J  2318.  Trafficking  in  counterfeit  labels  for 
phonorecords,  and  copies  of  mo- 
tion pictures  or  other  audiovisual 
works 

"(a)  Whoever,  in  any  of  the  circumstances 
described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
knowingly  traffics  in  a  counterfeit  label  af- 
fixed or  designed  to  be  affixed  to  a  phono- 
record,  or  a  copy  of  a  motion  picture  or  other 
audiovisual  work,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $250,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  "counterfeit  label'  means  an 
Identifying  label  or  container  that  appears  to 
be  genuine,  but  Is  not; 

"(2)  the  term  'traffic'  means  to  transport, 
transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  to  another 
as  consideration  for  anything  of  value  or  to 
make  or  obtain  control  of  with  Intent  to  so 
transport,  transfer  or  dispose  of;  and 


"(3)  the  terms  'copy',  'phonorecord' 
'motion  picture',  and  'audiovisual  work' 
have,  respectively,  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  101  (relating  to  definitions) 
of  title  17. 

"(c)  The  circumstances  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are — 

"  ( 1 )  the  offense  is  committed  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States;  or  within  the  special 
aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958): 

"(2)  the  mall  or  a  facility  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  Is  ussd  or  Intended  to  be 
used  In  the  commission  of  the  offense;  or 

"(3)  the  counterfeit  label  is  affixed  to  or 
encloses,  or  Is  designed  to  be  affixed  to  or 
enclose,  a  copyrighted  motion  picture  or 
other  audiovisual  work,  or  a  phonorecord  of  a 
copyrighted  sound  recording. 

"(d)  When  any  person  Is  convicted  of  any 
violation  of  subsection  (a),  the  court  In  its 
judgment  of  conviction  .shall  in  addition  to 
the  penalty  therein  prescribed,  order  the  for- 
feiture and  destruction  or  other  disposition 
of  all  counterfeit  labels  and  all  articles  to 
which  counterfeit  labels  have  been  affixed 
or  which  were  intended  to  have  had  such 
labels  affixed. 

"(e)  Except  to  the  extent  they  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  all 
provisions  of  section  509,  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  are  applicable  to  violations  of 
subsection  (a).". 

Sec.  3.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  2318  the 
following  new  section : 

"§  2319.  Criminal  Infringement  of  a  copyright 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  section  506(a)  (re- 
lating to  criminal  offenses)  of  title  17  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  such  penalties  shall  be  In 
addition  to  any  other  provisions  of  title  17 
or  any  other  law. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  commits  an  offense 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section — 

"(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  linprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  if  the  offense — 

"(A)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one-hundred-and-eighty- 
day  period,  of  at  least  one  thousand  phono- 
records  or  copies  infringing  the  copyright  In 
one  or  more  sound  recordings; 

"(B)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one-hundred-and-elghty- 
day  period,  of  at  least  sixty-five  copies  In- 
fringing the  copyright  In  one  or  more  motion 
pictures  or  other  audiovisual  works:  or 

"(C)  Is  a  second  or  subsequent  offense 
under  either  of  subsections  (b)(1)  or  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  where  a  prior  offense  involved 
a  sound  recording,  or  a  motion  picture  or 
other  audiovisual  work; 

"(2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both,  if  the  offense — 

"(A)  Involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one-hundred-and-elghty- 
day  period,  of  more  than  one  hundred  but 
less  than  one  thousand  phonorecordfi  or 
copies  infringing  the  copyright  In  one  or 
more  sound  recordings:  or 

"(B)  involves  the  reproduction  or  distribu- 
tion, during  any  one-hundred-and-eighty- 
day  period,  of  more  than  seven  but  less  than 
sixty-five  copies  infringing  the.  copyright  In 
one  or  more  motion  pictures  or  other  audio- 
visual works:  and 

"(3)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  525,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  in  any  other  case. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  the  terms  "sound  recording',  "motion 
picture',  "audiovisual  work",  "phonorecord' 
and  "copies'  have.  re.spectively,  the  meanings 
set  forth  in  section  101  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) of  title  17;  and 


""(2)  the  terms  "reproduction"  and  "distri- 
bution" refer  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  a  copy- 
right owner  under  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  re- 
spectively of  section  106  (relating  to  exclu- 
sive rights  In  copyrighted  works),  as  limited 
by  sections  107  through  118,  of  title  17.". 

Sec.  4.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  113 
of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  2318  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"2318.  Trafficking  In  counterfeit  labels  for 
phonorecords  and  copies  of  motion 
pictures  or  other  audiovisual  works. 

""2319.  Criminal    Infringement    of    a    copy- 
right.". 
Sec.  5.  Section  506(a)   of  title  17,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
■"(a)  Criminal  Infringement. — Any  person 

who  Infringes  a  copyright  willfully  and  for 

purposes  of  commercial  advantage  or  private 

financial  gain  shall  be  punished  as  provided 

In  section  2319  of  title  18.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  691  •.  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 48 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  388,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  48,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to 
Pakistan  of  F-16  aircraft,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  calendar 
item  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

RETtniN    OF    TAX    CONVENTIONS    WITH    THE   ARAB 
REPUBLIC      OF      EGYPT.      ISRAEL,      AND     THAILAND 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  calendar  item  No.  2.  Senate 
Executive  Resolution  No.  2.  the  Return 
of  Tax  Conventions  with  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt.  Israel,  and  Thailand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  ex- 
ecutive session.  The  executive  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A   resolution    (S.   Ex.   Res.   2)    Return  of 
Tax  Conventions  with  the  Arab  BepubUc  of 
Egypt.  Israel,  and  Thailand. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  executive 
resolution. 

The  executive  resolution  (S.  Ex.  Res. 
2)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  action  taken  in  execu- 
tive session.  

Tae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  convening  yet  tomorrow 
morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  yet  an  order. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtdl  9  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:36  p.m.,  recessed  until  9  a.m., 
Wednesday,  December  2, 1981. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  1, 1981 : 

National  TSansportation  Safety  Board 
Eugene  V.  Lipp,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986,  vice  James  B.  King,  term 
expiring. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Gerald  E.  Thomas,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Cooperative  Republic  of  Guyana. 

William  Robert  Casey,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Mark  Evans  Austad,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Norway. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Clarence  Eugene  Hodges,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  vice 
John  A.  Calhoun  m. 

Department   of   State 

The  following-named  career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  promotion  In  the  Sen- 
ior Foreign  Service  to  the  class  Indicated: 

Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor: 

Joseph  F.  Chrlstiano,  of  New  Yorlt. 

The  following-named  career  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of 


Commerce   for   promotion   Into    the   Senior 
Foreign  Service  as  Indicated: 

Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  class 
of   Counselor : 

Walter   Clair  Lenaban,   of  Washington. 
Daniel  Taher,  of  New  Jersey. 

Department  of  State 
The  lollowlng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  career  Members  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Counselor,  Consular  Of- 
ficers,   and    Secretaries    In    the    Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Wayne  Hoshal,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  Carl  Lllmatalnen,  of  Michigan. 
For  reappointment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3,  a  Con- 
sular officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic   Service    of    the    United    States    of 
America : 
Richard  Alan  Meglca,  of  Florida. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries   in    the    Diplomatic    Service    of    the 
United  States  of  America : 
Duane  Edwin  Sams,  of  Connecticut. 
Susie  Jacqueline  Tucker,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officer  of  class  3,  a  Consular  offi- 
cer, and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Alfred  F.  Head,  of  Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries 
In    the    Diplomatic   Service   of   the   United 
States  of  America: 
Donald  J.  Amis,  of  California. 
Lawrence  Rea  Baer,  of  California. 
Perry  Edwin  Ball,  of  Georgia. 
Bruce  Edward  Carter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miguel  de  la  Pena,  of  Massachusetts. 
David  B.  Dunn,  of  California. 
Alfred  Gonzales,  of  California. 
Andrew  Lewis  Allen  Goodman,  of  Illinois. 
Daniel  Klang,  of  New  York. 
Gerald  J.  Loftus.  of  Florida. 
Carl  S.  Matthews,  of  Virginia. 
Albert  Q.  Nabas,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lauren  Peters,  of  Hawaii. 
Francis  Joseph  Rlcclardone,  Jr.,  of  New 
Hampshire. 
John  Richard  Schmidt,  of  Wisconsin. 
Richard  Henry  Smyth,  of  California. 
James  R.  Van  Laningham,  of  Arizona. 
Edward  H.  V&zquez,  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  J.  White,  of  New  York. 
Howard  C.  Wiener  III,  of  Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  of  class  4,  Consular  Of- 
ficers,   and   Secretaries   In   the    Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
My-Chau  Bui-Grlffln,  of  New  Hampshire 
Leslie  W.  McBee,  of  California. 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  Con- 
sular officers  and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplo- 
matic   Service    of    the    United    States    o(f 
America: 

Glenn  R.  Adams,  of  Maryland. 
Ollle  Palmer  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Alex  Andrews,  of  Virginia. 
Dona  Dalley  Arnold,  of  New  York. 
Gust  Avrakotos,  of  Maryland. 
John  Richard  Baca,  of  Texas. 
Robert  Northrup  Bentley,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
Clyde  Bishop,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Marcia  Stephens  Bloom,  of  New  Jersey. 
William  Boyd,  of  Virginia. 
David  E.  Brantley,  of  Maryland. 
John  Breckenrldge,  of  Washington. 
Brenda  C.  Brlsbon,  pf  New  York. 
Barbara  A.  Broe,  of  Virginia. 
Kevin  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Stuart  Vaughan  Brown,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Robert  D.  Burkette,  of  Tennessee. 
Prudence  Bushnell,  of  Texas. 
Paul  Byerly,  of  Texas. 
Phillip  Carter  in.  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Joel  P.  Cassman,  of  California. 


Arnold  A.  Cbacdn,  of  Colorado. 
Frank  Collins  III,  of  Virginia. 
Raymond  Louis  Colon,  of  New  York. 
Ann  Vaughn  Covington,  of  Nevada. 
James  J.  Coyle.  of  Vlrgliua. 
Robert  Davis,  of  Virginia. 
Scott  H.  DeLisi,  of  Minnesota. 
Guldo  Del  Praao,  ot  Calilornla. 
Anne  Elizabeth  Derse,  Oi.  Michigan. 
Patrick  C.  Dlehl,  oi  Virginia. 
Peter  Dorey,  of  Minnesota. 
Ellie  DucKeti.  u.  Amuiiuia. 
Keith  Alan  Eduius,  of  Mississippi. 
Cynthia  Eraklue,  o.  Colorado. 
Jerome  Thomas  Farrell,  of  California. 
Rafael  Fermoselle,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  E.  Flsk,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  A.  Foster,  of  North  Carolina. 
James  John  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Peter  S.  Gadzlnskl,  of  Wisconsin. 
William  R.  Gaines,  Jr.,  of  New  Mexico. 
Jeffrey  F.  Oilman,  of  Alaska. 
Barbara  J.  Good,  of  California. 
David  N.  Grelg,  of  Virginia. 
Linda  L.  Gresham,  of  Tennessee. 
Michael  E.  Guest,  of  South  Carolina. 
Charles  L.  Hafner,  of  Virginia. 
Norman  C.  Hall,  of  Virginia. 
MarUyn  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 
Maura  Harty,  of  New  York. 
Leonard  Allen  Hill,  of  Washington. 
Darcy  Elizabeth  Fillebrown  Hofmann.  of 
California. 
Clyde  I.  Howard.  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 
Stanley  R.  Hunter,  of  Washington. 
Jane  Ingley,  of  Maryland. 
Dennis  Jamison,  of  Virginia. 
Darren  Allan  Jenks.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lois  L.  Johnson,  of  California. 
John  Melvln  Jones,  of  Virginia. 
Patricia  W.  Jonsson,  of  Virginia. 
Frederick  J.  Kaplan,  cf  Washington. 
Alexander  Karagiannls.  of  Missouri. 
Beverly  Klllpack,  of  Virginia. 
Hans  G.  Klemm,  of  Michigan. 
Anthony  M.  Kolanklewlcz.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stanley  E.  KoUer.  of  Virginia. 
David  A.  Kombluth.  of  California. 
Dale  Krumvlede,  of  Virginia. 
Mara  Lang,  of  New  York. 
Joseph  LaPlana,  of  Virginia. 
Beverly  Ann  LaVlgne,  of  California. 
Richard  Lecuona.  of  Virginia. 
Dan  Leiblg.  of  Virginia. 
Henry  A.  Levlne.  of  New  York. 
Rose  Marie  Llklns,  of  Virginia. 
Edward  Llndsey,  of  Virginia. 
Brian  Lofqulst,  of  Virginia. 
Kevin  K.  Maher,  of  Georgia. 
Janean    L.    Mann,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

Ralph     L.     Mason,     of    the     District    of 
Columbia. 

Edward  L.  Mattson,  of  Virginia. 

Stephanie  M.  Mattson,  of  Virginia. 

James  David  McGee,  of  Indiana. 

Andrew  P.  McGrath,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  Raymond  McMahon.  of  New  Jersey. 

W.  Michael  Meserve.  of  Maine. 
Wendela  Moore,  of  New  York. 

Dan  W.  Mozena,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  Franklin  Mulligan,  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 

Arnold  Noe  Munoz.  of  California. 

Wayne  Edward  Nelll  II.  of  Nevada. 

Bruce  Richard  Nelson,  of  Minnesota. 

Wanda  Letltla  Nesbltt,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Marc  Emanuel  Northern,  of  Kansas. 

Michael  D.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 

Andres  D.  Orlate,  of  Arizona 

Brian  G.  Page,  of  Virginia. 

Steven  E.  Perlman,  of  New  York 

William  M.  Phillips  III,  of  Virginia 

Newman  Bruce  Pickering,  of  California 

Stephen  Pipkin,  of  Virginia 

Roman  Popadiuk,  of  New  York 

Mary  Lynn  Porto,  of  Texas 

Barbara  Anne  Presgrove,  of  Florida 

Thomas  Qwyn  Reich,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina 

Thomas  Steven  Relchelderfer,  of  California 

J.  Paul  Reld,  of  California 
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Janet  E.  Robson,  of  Michigan 

Richard  Patrick  Rodgers,  of  Virginia 

Theodore  A.  Rosen,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Michael  E.  Ruhm,  of  New  Hampshire 

Edward  J.  Salazar,  of  California 

Jeanne  Lee  Samuel,  of  Virginia 

Barbara  M.  Sand,  of  California 

Edward  G.  Slmonsen,  Jr.,  of  New  York 

Storm  Simenson,  of  Virginia 

William  Slnclali,  of  Maryland 

Pamela  Jo  Howell  Slutz.  of  Virginia 

Greenleaf  H.  Smith,  of  Virginia 

Jay  Thomas  Smith,  of  Indiana 

Russell  Y.  Smith,  of  Virginia 

Penelope  M.  Snare,  of  Maryland 

Mark  S.  Sparkman,  of  Virginia 

Mignonne  Spellmeyer,  of  Virginia 

George  M.  Staples,  of  California 

David  Carter  Stewart,  of  Texas 

Jean  Rene  Surena.  of  New  York 

Richard  Stephen  Taylor,  of  Georgia 

Renee  Louise  Toirac,  of  California 

Alan  David  Troxel,  of  California 

Sochlng  Tsal,  of  California 

Robert  J.  Vandaveer,  of  California 

Rupert  D.  Vaughan,  of  South  Carolina 

Donald  J.  Venlue,  of  New  Jersey 

Rlcardo  Vlllalobos,  of  Virginia 

Jeffrey  L.  Vreeland.  of  Virginia 

Susan  Marie  Wagner,  of  Florida 

Thomas  F.  Wallace  III,  of  Virginia     - 

Jacob  Walles.  of  Delaware 

Howard  Weiss,  of  California 

Joyce  E.  Wells,  of  Virginia 

Robert  Dale  Wilson,  of  Missouri 

Seth  D.  Winnick,  of  New  Jersey 

James  M.  Young,  of  Minnesota 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  Con- 
.sular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Dianne  H.  Graham,  of  Virginia. 

George  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Nativa  Simoes.  of  California. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  Sec- 
retaries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Karl  S.  Beck,  of  Florida. 

George  S.  Dragnich,  of  Virginia. 

Gerard  P.  Helfrich.  of  Virginia. 

William  A.  Levis,  of  California. 

Gerald  5.  Rose,  of  California. 

Arthur  W.  Rovine.  of  Maryland. 

Otto  O.  Schnepp.  of  California. 

David  Grant  Smith,  of  Virginia. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3366,  3367,  3370, 
and  3383: 

army  promotion  list 
To  be  colonel 

Askew,  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Azar.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Juneau,  Jerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch.  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mannberger,  Marx.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marholz,  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAteer,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCluer,  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morlarity,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orelll,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pinkerton.  R.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pore.  Stanley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quick,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ragland.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rolls,  John  Ji     573-.52^950. 

Ross,  Martin  S„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllloughby,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Willyerd,  Rot>ert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlnnl,  Gabriel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


chaplain 
To  be  colonel 
Desaegher.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Charney.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Burmeister,  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galvln,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Albright.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrae,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbaro,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergquist,  W.  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogle,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunner,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffln,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvin,  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contreras.  V.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloatch,  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eblnger.  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelage,  Marcia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plemate,  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogli,  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forster,  L.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowkes,  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preedham,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeland,  Jon  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frego,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Dan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenhut.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffiths,  K.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groves,  Delmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crupper.  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackett,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harryman.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Havekost.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyter,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobek,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jendras.  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph,  Taft  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalar.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katahara.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kato.  Hiroshl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kee,  Norman  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleinmaier,  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kofsky,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kotter.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublcek,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madel,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maudlin,  Ray  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFarlln,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Glen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Rodney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullis,  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagenkopf,  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendleton.  W.  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poarch,  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rigby,  Carlos  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ringler,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,  R.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Jackie,  492^0-7897. 
Schlegel,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmelzer,  J.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slack.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Smith.  Jack  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staub,  WllUam,  446^6-3070. 
Strlcklen,  W.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump.  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet,  Dana  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel.  Hal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waddle.  Harry  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallen.  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wayne,  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber.  James  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngman.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bradley,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotl.  Harold  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
btaulon,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To'be  lieuteTiant  colonel 
Cantey.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flschl.  Edwin  C.  196-34-1 160. 
Lebedovych.  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tidwell.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turbevllle.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Paylon.  Hovvard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rolle,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sealfon.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodyard.  T.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  lollowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  Stales  Code,  sections,  591,  593, 
and  594: 

ARMY    PROMOTION     LIST 

To  be  colonel 

Chupka.  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MfmiCAI.   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

CampbeU.  C.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUer.  Jimmie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forster.  Wolfram,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammarscen,  J..  476-U3-78J9. 
Hardee,  Erasmus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Libert.  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowney.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Major,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDevltt,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxton.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadler,  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saladln.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproch.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Alva,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swengel,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Marlln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY   NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

McClure,  M.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ashcraft.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballew.  Dewey  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barahl,  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coebern.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen,  Merlin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coughlln,  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllck.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedberg,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korfman,  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeBourdals,  M.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Gerrard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Torn,  Harry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abrlgo,  AnatoUo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adelson,  Harvey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahsamuddln,  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ainsworth,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allsago,  Andres,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  T.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnett,  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aslaf.  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azarean,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barcos,  Maurice  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blntllff,  Sharon  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanco.  Jose  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonclna,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone.  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borsuk,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford.  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bratkowskl,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Harold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budd.  FranK  W.,  316^74-7498. 
Burdan,  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cahue.  Aldo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canup,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashman,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cava.  Eugenic  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ceriani,  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chahin,  Ramon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chew,  Wilbur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccio,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coan,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coburn.  Bry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Congdon.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constantlnow.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conze.  Pierre  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Maxwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crast.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craver,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlares.  N.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dela  Cruz.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Didams.  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DiLallo,  C.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dltmare.  Harn,',  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drez.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuBoflf,  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunklin.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Jack  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egelman.  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emmlck.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pasogllo.  Aldo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finer.  Jerome  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleischner,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fontana.  Nath^l.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Arturo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin.  Winston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gotlin.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hakim,  Simon  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvorson.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haskell.  Amparo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugland,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haws,  Hale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  Marvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hentz,  Edwin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Edith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoxle,  Lloyd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Renner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  H.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllhenny,  C.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinsey.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koller,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaBarre,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liaaarus.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lebedooych,  M.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L,e  F*ajnlne,  Arman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leja,  Ivars,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levin,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lldner,  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofstrom,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez-Correa,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  Ernest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lugo-Farla,  M.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lydlatt,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacCormack,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magno,  Jose  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Martin,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  G.  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElreath,  Ricky,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Megalli,  Maguld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalf,  D.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Hobart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllbum,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moya,  Jaime,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowakowski,  P.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochoa,  Gonzalo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padden,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palombi,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearsall.  G.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeples.  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pieroni.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porrell,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posnikoff,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prats,  Arturo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quigley,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Racciotti,  T.  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos,  Evelyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rente,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reskallah.  T.  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reinecke.  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roh,  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saltzberg,  G.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaupp,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schettler,  W.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seltzer.  S.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seng,  S.  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singson.  Calixto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slavln,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Warren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobel.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soil,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svare,  Gerhart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tahmoush,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torkelson,  Lelf,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Ravenswaay,  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Way.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vergara.  Gerardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wexler,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkins.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winston,  Steuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Normund,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Sidney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woo,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamamoto.  Sam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Barber,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeltzer,  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Baehm  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Grossman,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staley,  Leo  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


The  following-named  officers,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  3494 : 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Lesar,  May  S.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauer,  Curtis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Spitz,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  Zavidii,  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle   10,  United  States  Code, 
.section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Baker,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballard,  T.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatty,  Burrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanc,  Gerard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonafede,  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brinkley,  BiUie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldarone,  R.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  D.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapln,  Glen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'ArauJo,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehne,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Del  Sesto,  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devine,  Donn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erdahl,  Ervin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Extrand.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fantauzzl-Ruiz,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foresman.  E.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prless,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gottlieb,  W.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guerin,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunderson.  R.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie.  Lament,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hagin,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinman.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUis.  Johnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honaker,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Householder.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nenich.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Rodger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legge.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallan,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manley,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marholz,  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Roby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Lavern,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnchln,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mohr,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakatsu,  Myles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saulter,  Rudy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheid,  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sentmen,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smlthhart.  W.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundin,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeney,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tauriello.  D.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wmingham,  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurbuch,  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Cashman,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlefenbach,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padllla-Ramlrez,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palese.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerron,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Marion,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Richardson,  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
B*Uey.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauserman,  S.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennette.  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beth.  Ewald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgler.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boardman,  W.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourrle,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrdsong,  ValUe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CamplMll,  F.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carragher,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles.  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clark,  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cumlcek,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dampler,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darllag.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrmantraut,  E.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eusor,  B«imey  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EnUey,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fontaine,  B.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller,  Duane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gee,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUlasple,  R.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Outbrle.  Ronnie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouynes,  Ervln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley.  Larry  E.,  384-36-801B. 
Hayes.  Edison  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heywood,  F.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  WllUam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan,  Roderick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ice,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Injasoullan,  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kissam,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kloes,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampe,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lord,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LoveU.  Carlton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabey,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacRitchle.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maher,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markley.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marks,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marler,  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Kim  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  L.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElwaln,  Emmett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlnch,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mix,  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Narel,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PachoUk,  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papier,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pattwell,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pemberton,  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pennington,  J.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  R.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrlk,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portante,  Guldo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruter,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purpera,  I.  P.,  439-880-7585. 
Reltz,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchar,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richie,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruff,  Bobby  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruple,  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulte,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Rohlf,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shank,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sordl,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spraga.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sprout,  Hugh  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundeen,  Oluf  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taranto,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teague,  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turley.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vontrott,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Lynn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V/ellen,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  W.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohlers,  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zogllo,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hetzer,  Suzanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulte,  Susan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brannon.  Dabney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caballero,  F.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabb,  Prank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fournler,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthrie,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Dean  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewallen,  Dick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meldrum,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratton,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rios.  Manuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltola,  Carl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodlel,  Shelby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Beirne,  Gilbert,  553  20-5540. 
Black,  Grover,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braud,  Joseph  P.,  439-30-7o40. 
Cole,  Gary  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  C.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deckard.  Cecil,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desanto,  Eduardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Won  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurles.  Christy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rleger,  Frank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutter,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severson,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  Rodney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sy,  Janet  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Mack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tornyos,  Karoly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bertz,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bird,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Desmone.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Egbert,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prarls,  Alton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Ross  A.,  565-€0-0481. 

Walton,  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IN   THE    Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  their  active  duty  grades,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 531,  632,  533: 

Colonels 

Allen,  Eugene  Womack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  Colleen  Louise,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edmlston,  Howard  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Foote,  Evelyn  Patricia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olaze.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawkins,  Eugene  Duff,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henrlonnet,  James  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holcomb,  Rowland  Riddell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luckey,  Robert  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moutos,  Gus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phillips.  Walton  Anderson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sallmbene,  Prank  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SchultK.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Yoke,  Edward  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Thomas  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AIR    DEFENSE    ARTILLBRT 

Lieutenant  coUmela 
Alverson,  Frank  Lavet,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Joseph  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  David  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaUey,  Joseph  Wllmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs,  Michael  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brostrom,  Theodore  Mercer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Walter  Marlon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlsen,  Donald  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deleo,  John  Blase,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,   Floyd  Lawrence,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrelra,  Marvin  Eaton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fragner,  Ronald  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Alfonso  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Augustine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales,  Antonio  Gandara,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headen,  Clifton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holloway,  Harold  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt,  WlUlam  Harrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holthaus,  John  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Andrew  Iieon,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Cecil  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolly,  Morris  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Tommy  Bert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnder,  Wesley  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mapes,  Clarel  Bowman,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinney,  John  Baylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prultt,  Kenneth  Keaius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  William  Sidney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Donald  Alex,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Jerrold  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlllady,  Joseph  Hart,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slate,  James  Sanford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bruce  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkey,  James  Clarke  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Storz,  William  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sugimoto,  Paul  Yoshinobu,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Takayama,  Thomas  Toshlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Erie  Whitehead,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Richard  Asbury,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trottl,  John  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verduln,  Robert  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltcomb.  Allen  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiken.  Wayne  Mallnd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkie,  Robert  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  William  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Abadle,  Jacques.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahern,  David  Llddon,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Theodore  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Antu,  Emlllo  Genaro,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Aubrey  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Larry  Gene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beahon,  James  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaton,  Albert  Whitfield  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blancas,  Manuel  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth,  Mark  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boucher,  Harry  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradberry.  Donald  Glen.  551-62-€054. 
Bramblett.  Miles  Grant,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brantley,  James  Ellis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton.  Danny  Bold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Call.  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Jerry  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Michael  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen,  Paul  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay,  Dennis  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Roger  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condrey,  Sam  Junior,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Daniel  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Terence  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corathers.  Michael  Glenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornett,  Wesley  Augustus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custer,  Terry  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davito,  John  Aldo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deavers,  William  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbease.  John  Paul,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillard,  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Disney,  Owen  Dwayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson.  Connor  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eleam,  Gerald  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evan.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkas.  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrel,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fielding,  Robert  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flick.  Claude  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Flowers.  Edward  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallardo.  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OelBhert.  PhUlp  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oesner.  Jlmmle  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Good.  Bobby  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oortney.  Roy  Clyde.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Donald  Chatburn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Ronald  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlpar.  Kurt  Claus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Vivian  Jim  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayhurst.  Bruce  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrlckson.  Arnold  Frederl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrera.  Rudy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester.  Lawrence  Dewey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester.  Marvin  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Ralph  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood.  Albert  Melvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hordych.  Joseph  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huffy.  Michael  Jon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Samuel  Reed.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inge.  Danny  Aubrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Intlehouse.  Jackson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobsen,  Jerald  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssen.  Klaus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarvle.  Alan  Wyatt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Franklin  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  David  Shaw,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jung  Heldon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Ronald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Philip  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Konlng.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krumlns.  Juris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle.  Robert  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafrance.  Leo  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleblg.  Fritz  William,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LImones.  Jesus  Raymundo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohmann.  Russell  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Herbert  Barbour.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maden.  Omar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mamlka.  Anatoly.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mania.  John  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Jacques  Guy  Gaato.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck.  Charles  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel.  James  Iley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGulre.  George  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nagel.  Grin  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Navarrete  Eutlmlo  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noe.  David  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norrls.  David  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parker.  Patrick  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pekarek.  Arthur  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry.  Robert  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plumley.  Joseph  Plnkney.  Jr .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Plzak.  Raymond  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Presley.  Vernon  WUllam,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlebe.  Rodney  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riddle.  Bruce  Carleton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robblns.  George  Ben.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanders.  Earlyn  Lynell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schooley.  Carl  Thomas.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sclbelll.  Richard  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shy.  Clyde  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sltzes.  Paul  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith  Stephen  Theron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snow.  Richard  Melvln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spradlln.  Evender  Grewl.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stagg.  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens.  Wayne  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stuart.  Alan  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taber.  John  Lowell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tallman.  Michael  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Robert  Worth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TerwllUger.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlnkham.  James  Morris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandrey.  Hanns  Frledrlch.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner.  Henry  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waters.  Bruce  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wayland.  Jack  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods.  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Roger  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zepp.  Werner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Abies.  John  Emerson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  John  Clayburn  'II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Artls.  Walter  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchey.  Richard  Gray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears.  Jarrell  Rodney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkes.  Gerald  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


AHMOK 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Ball.  Eldon  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Oliver  Reuben,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcsserman.  Richard  M.,  227-466-1717. 
Cogan.  Larry  Carlisle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earwood.  Harold  Jackson.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn.  Joseph  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler.  Errol  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  Dean  Horton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halcomb.  Dallas  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamon.  Clarke  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  John  Morgan  lit.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Harold  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlcok.  William  Tyler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges.  Joseph  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Michael  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger.  John  Nell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurvelln.  Richard  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  William  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kofoet.  Rudolph  Lambert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorsung,  Norman  Ewald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloney.  James  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloud.  Harry  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medbery.  Wade  Eugene.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Merel  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreland.  James  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MuUer.  Walter  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OKelley,  George  Wiley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prestlplno,  Samuel  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  John  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Carlos  Nathaniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  SherrlU  Halsey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlelen.  Edward  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlels.  Jerry  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vossler.  Herert  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Thomas  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Fay  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Bernle  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majors 

Adame.  Alberto  Arturo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akers,  Larry  Boaders.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Prank  Raymond.  Jr..  029-32- 
!:806. 
Angus.  Charles  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ardlsson.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ash.  Sherwood  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avent.  Julian  Glover.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  James  Samuel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barolet.  Francis  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barthelmess,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam.  Harry  Berkley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckman.  Randall  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Frederick  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin.  Ulysee  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Marlon  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton.  James  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  John  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blasche.  Theodox-e  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bludworth.  Robert  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boren.  James  Robert.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourque.  Michael  Bertrand.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers,  Anthony  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Leland  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boys.  Paul.  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branstetter.  Mason  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlggs.  Duane  Archer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlmage.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brink.  Thomas  Logan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Albert  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  John  Lyons.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Budd.  Allen  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett.  Maynard  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  Joe  Mack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caesar.  James  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capers.  Alexander  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cardln.  Robert  Luclen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cashon.  Richard  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney.  Jlmmle  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chase.  Donald  Theron,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry.  Jack  Marlon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christine.  Steven  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary.  James  Edward  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clausen.  Dennis  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coon,  Robert  Claude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cowell.  Richard  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craven,  Grover  Oliver,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creech.  Johnny  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clubman,  Stephen  Lew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Olenn  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danby.  Arthur  Westgarth,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Regis  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  William  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaver,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlin,  Michael  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickinson,  Paul  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnardo.  Robert  Glno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Dennis  Llam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dur.-.  George  Wilson  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edge.  Davis  Odell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrldge,  Gary  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Alfred  Henry  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Embry.  James  Hastings,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enyart,  Robert  Nels,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erby,  Tommy  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erkle,  Norman  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erwln,  George  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estrada,   Arthur   Trinidad,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  John  Delmar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fair.  Lawrence  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fanning,  Leo  Norman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrow.  Phillip  Blake,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  John  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poster,  Charles  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Michael  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowled.  Ruford  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank.  Ronald  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederic.  William  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallaher.  Richard  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garza.  David  Arnold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerlscher.  Barry  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill.  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnther,  Gene  Scott  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Len  Eldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Wayne  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glessner.  Jerry  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golns.  Glenn  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordan.  David  Weldon  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorley.  Richard  Louis  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Randall,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlce,  Johnny  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guynn,  Ralph  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagemelster,  Charles  Chris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halles.  Sherman  Ward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  James  Courtney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanes.  Stephen  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansch.  Peter  Karl  Hermann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Lee  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartwlg.  Robert  Louis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood.  Jerry  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Headley.  Jerry  Alien.  227^6-8743. 
Healey.  Michael  Gorton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendleman.  James  Aaron.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  John  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  Joseph  Carl.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon.  Carlton  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrlck.  Emery  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hethcoat.  George  Ladd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbl.  Kenneth  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kite.  Alfred  Javan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlx,  Alan  Dean.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holand.  Albert  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Russell  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Paul  Glen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Gene  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurd.  Frank  Kenneth.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Her.  George  Arthxir.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Michael  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.inus.  Jan  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarrett.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Glenn  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Gregory  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennlnes.  Lew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jersey.  William  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Wavne  Eueene.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Robert  Rex.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Charles  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Douglas  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Robert  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  William  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joreensen.  Robert  Emll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justus,  William  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kkndler,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Keller.  Donald  Bug^ie.  607-M-2590. 
Kimner,  Henry  Joeepb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Carl  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk,  David  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Wayne  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klopotek,  Michael  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlgbt,  Clifford  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Robert  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krawczyk,  Joseph  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyle,  David  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafever.  George  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalne,  Leroy  Charles,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legere,  Robert  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelgb,  Stuart  Layne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lent,  Paul  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leopold,  Mark  Earle,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepenske,  James  Anthony,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lodwlg,  Steven  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loper.  Jobn  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loosing,  Raymond  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lett,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liunbo,  Bobby  Tbomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magers,  David  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallett,  Bernard.  Jr.,  OlS-63-0636. 
Mandell,  Eugene  Laurence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markbam.  Frank  Bell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlowe,  David  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Carl  Beason,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Roger  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Manuel  WUllam.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Marvin  Vemer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCammon,  Lloyd  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClary.  Donald  Lindsay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClendon,  Robert  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCue,  Jobn  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullougb.  Michael  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Jerome  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell,  David  Alexander.  1 10-66-7138. 
McGowan.  Billy  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlllen.  Philip  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRoberts,  Philip  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menczer,  Stephen  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrifleld.  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUard,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  Harold.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Michael  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Robert  Vernon,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monbollen,  Edward  Lee,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  Steven  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon*,  John  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Harold  Sherwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Joseph  Bramwell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Jack  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motola.  Daniel  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowdy,  Thomas  Clifton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulcahy,  Raymond  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulllns.  William  Inmon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munson.  Wayne  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murtha.  Paul  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muse.  James  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgrove.  Vernla  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nail.  Ronnie  Will.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Wayne  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nennlnger,  Alan  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Daniel  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Keith  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckle.  Robert  Ernest  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel.  Richard  Lane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noyes.  Phares  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orr.  Robert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osterman.  Charles  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page  Edward  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlngton.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrott,  Paul  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastor.  David  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Alphoiiso  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Thomas  Richard.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pekema,  Andrew  Mervln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  Phillip  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poston.  Daniel  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radford.  Charles  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramsaur.  John  Barnum.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratzlaff,  Roger  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rausch.  Brian  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawl.  Joseoh  Heyward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Eric  Pierre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Robert  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  James  Oomer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riley.  Michael  Owen.  467-7C-9051. 


Robertson.  Francis  Blair,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romaine.  Peter  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rorle,  Eugene.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Peter  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Satterneld.  Kenneth  Troy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sitterte,-,  Pete.-  Hamilton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarborough,  Jobn  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schattauer.  Frederick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S^^hmidt.  Dennis  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher.  Edward  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sergeson.  James  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shalongo.  Daniel  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  William  Henry,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehy.  James  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheetz.  Jerry  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrode,  Jack  Warren,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slckler.  James  Weldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner.  Herbert  Lorenza  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slawson.  John  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slusser,  Sam  Marvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Cecil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Clarence  Alvln,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gary  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  Vernon.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  Merrill.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snxlth.  Richard  St.  Clair,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  WUllam  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.   William   Ralph.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smyth.  Peter  Hyde.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  Wllmer  Dan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprayberry,  James  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer,  Barrie  Hyde,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark,  Cortland  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
St.  John.  Jobn  Mlcbael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straw,  Marvin  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strickland,  Robert  Madison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strom.  Raymond  Lesler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweltzer,  Jerry  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Switzer.  Warren  Homer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamm.  James  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  David  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terrell.  Richard  Dee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teters,  Richard  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson.  James  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Steven  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins.  Charles  Edgar,  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topping.  George  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toy,  Waid  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent,  Donald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trussell.  Ronald  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs,  Thomas  Wlndoes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tunnell,  Rodger  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turpln.  Elmer  Harvey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urlck,  Dennis  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uzelac.  Michael  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanorden.  Fred  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanriper.  George  Glenn,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voce,  Patrick  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade.  Jarrel  Blake,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldlng,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  John  Dudley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  Luther  Omer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Glenn  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  James  Armour.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wamock.  Vernal  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasson.  Peter  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Rodney  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Michael  Doyle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttake:-.  Frederick  Osorgs.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltten,  Michael  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wicker,  Jerome  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlegand,  Kenneth  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox,  John  Palmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler.  Campbell  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Witwlcki.  William  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolfe.  James  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  John  Plttman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Scott  Gibbon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woode.  Lawrence  Alvln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolwlne.  Charles  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yacovou.  Gregory  Loucas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  William  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Campbell.  Charles  Christop.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degrasse.  Robert  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Ronald  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Prank  Lynn,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowman.  Charles  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Moore.  David  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbirey.  Robert  Hobson.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suozzo.  Mlcbael  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vongonten,  Jlmmle  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TXXLD   ABTUl.EaT 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Baker.  Jobn  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Hayes  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eertlsh.  George  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boisseau,  Jerry  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunlck.  James  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  WUllam  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo,  Victor  Ernesto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain.  Wayne  Justin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daleo,  Francis  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Harry  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehnel.  Ciu-tls  Otto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piely.  Robert  JuUus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Thomas  Lloyd  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzslmmons.  Ronsild  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PloresveUfdo.  Angel  Luis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Vernon  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulmer.  Robert  Winston.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olynn.  Michael  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwell.  Edmund  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Sanford  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Douglas  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  James  Antbony.  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
Hitzfeld.  Larry  Otto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  BUly  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Avery  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyner.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Robert  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klevlth.  WUlem.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiser.  Joshua  Lincoln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laferte.  Albert  Edmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood.  Charles  Jansen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Luis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucente.  Raphael.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsetter.  Wayne  Byron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manilla.  Anthony  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
March.  James  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Richard  Benson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClellan.  Donald  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConkey.  Leroy  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlkoticb.  George  Savo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nobis.  Edwin  Nielsen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Novak.  John  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellerano.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterlin.  Frank  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plram.  Joseph  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Probka.  Walter  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pufpaff.  Max  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves.  Kenneth  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoadarmer.  Frelen  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera,  Angel  Luis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runnells.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schray.  Conrad  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebert,  WUllam  Keith.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbert.  Donald  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon.  Alvln  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Morris  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treutel.  Frederick  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turk.  Thomas  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urquhart.  John  Cheney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlllarreal.  Vivian  Jaime.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Howard  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkle.  Robert  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Rodney  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yurkas.  Garv  Elmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zebell.  Robert  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Abel.  WUllam  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abendroth,  Terrell  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adam.  Charles  Predric.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Barry  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Burton  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Reld  Eveson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alessi.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  George.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  William  Ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aluag.  Steven  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ammendolia.  Anthony  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  David  Joseoh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  John  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  WUllam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arvln.  Charles  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood.  Dale  Mlllen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Baddeley.  Clayton  Eugene.  536-^2-4565. 
Bain.  Michael  Harvey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balzer.  Frederick  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Howard  Rodney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Paul  Lawrence  Bott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauman.  Steven  Hay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baxter.  Jackie  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauregard.  Raymond  Levi.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Stephen  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belinge.  Clarence  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benglen.  Allan  Pierre,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benolt,  Michael  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg,  James  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertsch.  Alfred  Otto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blehl.  Gary  Mllo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Gary  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blacker,  Michael  Paye,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black,  Charles  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blarney,  John  Albert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Larry  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodlne.  Timothy  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUen.  Lawrence  Allen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boring.  Charlie  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Daniel  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Jimmy  Vance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  John  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branan.  James  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockway.  Charles  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brock.  Dennis  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broughton.  Charles  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browers,  Richard  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Douglas  Blaine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Karl  Jones.  Jr..  £35-40-8937. 
Brown.  Louis  Charles.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Walter  Bond.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brusstar.  James  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  David  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.  Gary  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnette.  Ronald  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Lancy  Orr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  David  Noel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Bryan  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Samuel  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Patrick  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter.  Joseph  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  John  Lee.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  James  Melvln.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  William  Tran.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassel.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catlln,  Lance  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Causey,  Wlndle  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers.  Jerry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheek.  Dwlght  Clifton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry  Norman  Reddlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childress.  Phillip  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Kjeld  Prlls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstner.  James  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christopher.  Paul  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clntron.  George  Ivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Dennis  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Francis  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Closkey.  Samuel  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coletto.  Frank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Congrovc.  Jack  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  Raymond  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Billy  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corn,  Larry  Bert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyner.  Joe  Dunn.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craven.  Douglas  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croft.  Daniel  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crutchley,  Robert  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CuUlnc  Thomas  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cumbow.  Daniel  Jackson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Guy  Klrkwold.  511-^4-3938. 
Davis.  Michael  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  Stephen  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  John  MUlard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdy,  John  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubberley.  Chester  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dultsman.  Leighton  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  William  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunnam,  Gerald  Glenn,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  George  Allen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehlers,  Robert  Otto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  James  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Larry  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elton.  Gordon  Claire,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eno.  John  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evanltsky.  Alex.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Evans,  Kenneth  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulkenberry.  Oscar  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrara,  Seth  Joseph,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FUak,  Ronald  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  James  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fluharty.  Richard  Denver  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  Michael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franks,  Joe  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franzonl.  Fred  Royce,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Precht,  John  Wallace,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Walter  Dwayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey,  Kurt  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frledl,  Raymond  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz,  Charles  Walter,  IH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaddls.  Evan  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galenls,  Vincent  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamber.  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qaranzuay.  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner.  Martin  Luther,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garmon,  Patrick  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Robert  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GlUlss.  James  Melville,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golly,  Leroy  Elmo,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore,  Landon  Wellington,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  James  Edgar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  William  Connor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreenleal ,  Gary  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Michael  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Robert  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grether.  Howard  Prank.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlner.  William  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunseth,  Gary  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter.  Cecil  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagemann.  Ralph  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halberstadt,  Gary  Lee.  339-3S-7805. 
Hall.  Richard  Malone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Don  Breckenridge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlett.  Charles  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannum,  Charles  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  James  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy.  William  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Charles  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Roger  Leland.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Wayne  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  David  Clough.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  George  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Helmberg.  Arthur  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helt.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellier.  Charles  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henson,  Jlmmle  Harding,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann,  Norbert  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring.  Curry  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring.  John  Owen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester.  Robert  Voyne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heuschel.  Eugene  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Hobert  Cornelius.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgbe.  Wayne  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hllle.*.  James  Sidney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinman,  Walter  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton.  Charles  Cleveland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hipp.  Robert  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllngsworth,  Stephen  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmej.  Harold  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Loren  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooker.  Steven  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Robert  McLaurln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hovlous.  Jeffrey  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudgins.  Grover  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Olln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchinson.  John  Toland.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram.  Karl  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lott.  Peter  Llndy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jablonskl.  Edward  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackan,  Robert  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.  Gerard  Glynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson.  Kenny  Jewell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Terry  Glen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner.  Thomas  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  David  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jone3,  James  Randall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kastanek.  Larry  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Gordon  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  Terry  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall.  Richard  Ira.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllpatrlck.  Jimmy  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kimball.  Robert  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King  Herbert  Lee.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klobe.  Harold  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kluender.  James  Luverne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KoUars,  Dana  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kregar,  David  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lange,  Paul  Hans,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazor.  John  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach,  WUllam  Powell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeper,  Richard  Adam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Miles  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlnvlUe.  James  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  Charlie,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uvely.  Garland  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locke.  Joe  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longhl.  Frederlcic  Ambrose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longobardl.  Frank  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz,  Ted  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luelllg,  Paul  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyman.  Richard  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald.  John  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclver,  Stuart  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madayag.  Robert  Anthony,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggard,  Sanaers  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magner,  Steven  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcom,  John  William  Imhof .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Tyrus  Jerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Margurlet,  Charles  PhlUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markowskl,  Michael  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Daniel  Willis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Larry  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matejka.  Paul  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauck,  Buford  WUllam,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayou.  Duane  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdoo,  Dennis  Authur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mc Alpine.  Robert  W?tson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy.  Robert  James.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCain,  Ronald  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty.  James  Austin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord.  Harry  John  Emmlns.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGahee,  Harvey  WUllam.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOaugh.  Michael  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGraw,  Joe  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee,  Gerald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLemore.  WUllam  Watt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeUl.  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhaiU,  Archer  Reginald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPherson,  Frank  Hilton,  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meaney,  Richard  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medrow,  Donald  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellen,  Paul  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennlg,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith,  Dennis  Manson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meuli.  Gus  Martin,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Alan  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlhajlovlts,  Stephen  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer,  Calvin  Wilson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Henry  Clinton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  William  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUls.  Stephen  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnlhan.  Daniel  Richard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Bryan  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  James  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Jon  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU.  Otis  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moench,  Frederick  Julius,  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monko.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jerry  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Otis  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Paul  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  James  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Walter  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  James  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley.  Michael  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss.  Walter  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Michael  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Ronald  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nabstedt.  Robert  Emmet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakasone.  Edwin  Minoru.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neidlg,  James  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Nell  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesbltt.  Woodrow  Malcolm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann.  Glenn  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norman.  Marshall  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NuUe.  Theodore  Louis,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ober.  George  Curry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogle.  Glenn  Algon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborn.  Jonathan  Merwln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmqulst,  Robert  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkei,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmelee,  Michael  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Parrlsh.  WUllam  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paterson.  Michael  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Victor  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Jackie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlak,  Robert  Terry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Max  Deon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederson.   Richard  Wayne,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pereira.  John  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Howard  Samuel.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  David  Roland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettus.  Terry  Tyrone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfaltzgraff,  Dennis  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plmble.  Charles  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pino,  Antonio  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popham,  Dan  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prentice.  David  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlchard.  Joe  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruszkowskl.  Robert  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUum,  Hallday  Mason,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radnott.  Dennis  Lyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radvanczy.  Nicholas  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raper,  Douglas  Lane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redding.  Terrence  Russel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relmer.  George  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Retta.  Lawrence  Roland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds.  William  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoades,  George  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  David  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchartz.  John  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnehart.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ring.  James  Elsworth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers.  John  Wade.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Morris  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Routon.  John  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sangermano.  Albert  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sasln.  Billy  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlerenbeck,  Everett  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Ronald  Darrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schooley.  Ronald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreiber.  Donald  A.,  539--44-0206. 
Schwartz,  David  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwartz,  Gregory  PhUllp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweppe,  Herbert  Ernest  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Donald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scott.  Donald  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seeger,  Lawrence  Clinton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannahan,  Norman  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw.  Alan  Hume.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaw  Ralph  WUllnm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shelton.  Jerry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shpakowsky.  Thomas  Adam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sinclair.  Thomas  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sloot,  WUllam  Wynand,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Slucher.  Albert  Eugene,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smalls.  Freddie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smeltzer.  Stanley  St.  Clair.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Don  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Gary  Wayne,  464-74-91? 

Smith,  Jude  Klennert.  094-28         0. 

Smith.  Lawrence  Thomas.  31 1     '-1338. 

Snider.  BUI  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soule.  Peter  Ernest.  371-38-81  \ : 

Southard,  Lee  Drummond.  26)   82-0246. 

Spangler,  Paul  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Splczak,  George  Roman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staats.   James   Richard.   Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Standley.  John  MUlard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stapleton.  Hobert  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starnes.  James  Lamarr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stecco.  Johnny  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stefanovlc.  Dragan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StlUwell.  Robert  Clay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stout,  Charles  Russell.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sudman.  Kent  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tanks.  David  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tavares.  Richard  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Larry  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Richard  Pentreath.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teague.  Charles  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tennant.  Clifton  Oliver.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,    William   Joseph,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Guy  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Michael  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Stephen  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorpe.  Donald  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tice.  Vernon  Leroy.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tichauer.  Francis  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tillman.  William  Lane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


TlUey.  Richard  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmberlake.  Ronald  Nell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tranfaglla.  Louis  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlnca.  Glno  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troyan.  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tubbs,  WUllam  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turlington.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Gerald  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Otis  Haley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyree.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uzzle.  Donnie  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velten.  Michael  Edmond.  298-42-331 1 . 
Wade.  Gary  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Robert  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldron,  Michael  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Cyrus  Dexter.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Samuel  Pryor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Thomas  Gorham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wallace.  Tommy  Rodger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Sean  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wassamlre.  Warren  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waters,  Harry  Everette.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherford.  John  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Phillip  Harvey.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedge.  Charles  Hurley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehr,  John  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Herbert,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlsenant.  BUly  Foster.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlteley.  WUllam  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitson,  John  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  WUllam  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldman.  Ronald  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgelsworth.  Jesse  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUbert.  William  Edmund,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilgen.  Michael  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkerson,  Ronnie  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkes,  Randell  Lester.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllley.  Charles  WlUiam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliams.  Edgar  Dewltt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  James  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Jerry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Robert  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Loran  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolard.  Claude  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worley.  Ralph  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton.  Dale  Harley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wozencraft.  Thomas  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynne.  Frank  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yacovltch.  Paul  Nicholas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yakslc.  Paul  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yenchesky.  Hoy  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yowell.  Robert  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zacchetti.  David  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahorsky.  Michael.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zavecz.  L«slle  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zawllskl.  Robert  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zebehazy.  Julius  Joseoh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeller,  Joseph  Louts.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Barlow,  Kenneth  Arlen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell,  Alvln  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  James  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabowskl.  Michael  Keith.  431-80-8'577. 
Green.  Prank  Grayson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harshman.  Max  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  George  Chalmers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssens.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jowers.  Gus  Eric.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan.  Robert  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlghten.  Larry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Korzenlewskl.  Joser>h  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundman,  Donald  Grant.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merchen.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nell.  Paul  Ernest.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pyeatt.  Bay  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robldeaux.  Richard  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schucker,  Michael  Brannon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Walter  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Theodore  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Fred  Canady.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
XJnterseher,  James  Ervin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warne,  Douglas  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Gary  Lorlng.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  John  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong.  Sanford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

iNFAvnir 
Lieutenant  colonels 
Adkinson.  Michael  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aiken.  George  Prankim.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Ashton.  Guthrie  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Edward  Elmore,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bella.  Donnie  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergln.  Donald  Staunton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea.  Edwin  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blankensblp.  John  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boles.  Bennle  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonthuls.  Robert  Ea'l.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boykln.  John  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Bruce  Livingstone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Robert  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrler.  WUllam  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Gerald  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Richard  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrier.  WlUlam  S.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Fredrick  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colegrove.  Leslie  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Russell  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Laddie  Manson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  James  Bail.  004-^2-8461. 
Cresclonl.  Charles  Ra>-mond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlqulst,  Gordon  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  MelVin  Llndon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doble,  John  George.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunagan,  Kern  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durham,  Hugh  Clinton,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erwln,  Hamilton,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fajardo.  Wallace  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Ferguson.  WlUiam  Carlton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fernandez,  Walter  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner.  Richard  Antone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  William  Edgar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harper,  Philip  Ryan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayman.  Jack  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffner,  T.  Davison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmond.  Joe  Louis,  244  48  4082. 

Holston.  William  Wesley,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell.  Marquis  Dwlght.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hutson.  Tommy  Mack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs.  Irard  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James.  Lonnle.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  Tommle  Preston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Edward  Osslan,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Larry  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Thomas  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keshel,  Donald  Jon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnkead.  Alfred  WlUlam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight.  Llnwood  Polk.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramel.  Glenn  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krause,  Dieter  WUhelm,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latos,  Chrlstos.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  Lott.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndbom.  Daniel  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mark.  Michael  Ellison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez.  Luis  Enrique.  264-6?-7753. 

Matthews.  Carlos  Milton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAnaw.  John  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy.  Brian  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McHugh,  Bernard  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclnnls,  Charles  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MltcheU,  Walter  Glenn.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  John  Terrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Michael  Andre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morse.  Edward  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Munsey.  Jackson  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  John  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy,  Johnnie,  Levi,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers,  WUllam  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nixon.  Paul  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ott.  Ray  Myron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson.  John  Stonle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perez.  Felix  Eloy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson.  Larry  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phelps,  Randall  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce.  Nlles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pounder,  Dennis  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Luther  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Luis  Orlando,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roof.  WUllam  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Royal,  Gerald  Clifford,  31&-30-6407. 

Sabatlnl,  John  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabltsch,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Saylor.  James  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shankles.  Harold  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlbao.  Uncoln  Hlroshl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slnor.  Donald  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  James  A.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stepanovitch.  Sava  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SulUvan,  WUllam  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutcltffe,  Bruce  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Tbomas,  Gerald  Ersklne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres.  Victor  Manuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Fielding  LewU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ussery.  Freddie  Joe.  43&-54-6285. 
Vanvleck.  James  Edgar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walterhouse.  Richard  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ware,  Lesly  Franklin.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wartlck,  Dean  P..  318-7&-6850. 
Watson,  Jacob  Turner  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  John  Comellous.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Terry  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Robert  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitney.  Charles  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  William  David.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton.  Gerald  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Abdalla.  Steven  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abell.  James  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abraham.  Robert  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Acevedo.  Ramon,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams,  Robert  Harold.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Claude  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Donald  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  Ernest  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Norman  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Robert  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arndt,  Victor  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Artls.  James  Alex,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asselln,  William  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babb.  Joe  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber.  Steve  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bablasz.  Francis  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  Llnwood  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Breman  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Clifford  Darrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  William  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  McArthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Thomas  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrows.  Robert  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth.  David  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baskett.  Kenneth  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Garry  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basso.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batts,  William  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baum.  Bradford  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bays.  Eddie  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Albert  Terry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedard.  Paul  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bedsole,  Jimmy  Owens.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behrens.  William  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benezra.  Marc  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berns,  David  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berndt.  Irwin  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernhardt.  Eugene  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Besaw.  John  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts.  Charles  Harold.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddle.  Michael  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrchett.  Esca  Carrendun.  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdsell.  John  Edmond.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanks.  Herbert  Elliot.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blevlns,  Russell  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloxom.  John  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodlne.  Phillip  Ewrene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boger.  Gene  Shelby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bo'ntl.  Gerald  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowens.  Charley  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brabston.  Douglas  Kent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw.  James  Harlan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brakel.  Garvin  Forrest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BraymlUer.  Charles  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brayton.  Jack  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brickley.  Richard  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brisson.  Robert  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltt,  John  Oscar.  Jr..  413-68-16S0. 
Broccoli.  Chester  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  James  Hoyt.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brosnan.  John  Denis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Clarence  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Wallace  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browne.  Harvey  Seymour.  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burckard.  Albert  Palmer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  George  Ernest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burruss.  Lewis  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Allen  Dawson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Ronald  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Byers.  Larry  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caballero,  Gablno  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabler,  Jimmy  Lewes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaKoway.  Cecil  Bamett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert,  Ronald  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Charles  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbonettl,  Stephen  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Carsten  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  James  Calvin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrell.  Daniel  Lloyd.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carswell.  Harrll  Dwlght.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Donald  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Herbert  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
easier,  Paul  Melvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathey,  David  Neal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavaniugh.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Charles  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  William  Massey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charity,    George   Oliver.   Ill,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chelf,  Kenneth  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Childress,  Craig,  Mason,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Thomas  E..  231-f  8-4337. 
Christiansen.  Henry  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Dale  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Gene  West.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier.  William  Huett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln.  William  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  David  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors.    Harry    Lloyd.    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Gregory  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Michael  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordrey.  Ted  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowles.  Robert  Lowell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craven.  Randall  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creekmur.  David  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockert.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cumba.  Raymond.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins.  Thomas  Mithew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dadek.  William  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton.  Dennis  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dangerfleld.  Harvey  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danlo.  Roger  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davison.  William  James.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Claiborne  Watklns.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Ronald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Terry  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deegan.  James  Lester.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degelo,  Gary  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Degrange.  David  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Demarla.  Matthew  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derobertls.  Rocco.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Detuncq.  Edward  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Detwller.  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Devault,  Steven  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dickens.  Frederick  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlmercurlo.  Peter  Nansen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dinning.  Robert  Tra.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doane.  John  Busby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dobson.  Edgar  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd.  Clarence  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dodd.  Denis  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doherty.  Donald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Donahue.  John  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorer.  John  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dorney.  Michael  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Douthltt,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DowUng.  Charles  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duckett.  John  Thomas.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DuUna,  Andrew  Stanley.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duncan.  Billy  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durre.  Jerry  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dyer.  James  Everette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Easterllng.  William  Sidney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edelman.  Richard  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwards.  Marlon  Eugene.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eggleston,  Robert  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elsaman.  Harry  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elmeer.  Phillip  Slxten.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elms.  Handle  David.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engle.  John  Jehu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Etherldge.  Ted  Dudley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans.  Douglas  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Elbert  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans.  Richard  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Everett.  Richard  Addison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Favorite.  Ralph  Sidney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fedde.  Carl  Bernhard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fesler.  William  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Fetlg,  James  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FlUpplnl,  William  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch,  Joseph  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnley,  Harley  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flagg,   Ernest  Bruce,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaherty,  James  Fremcls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Charles  Isaac,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  David  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford,  Barry  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Charles  Jared,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Benjamin  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Howard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Hugh  Franklin.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Terry  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franco,  Alexander  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler.  Douglas  Pemberton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  J.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick,  Donald  Pomeroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fredericks.  Steven  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friday.  William  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friend,  Allen  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FrlUche,   Charlie   Michael,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulcher,  John  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FulkB,  Terry  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OammlU,  William  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarcla,  Francisco  Juan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  Lloyd  Daln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaude,  Lyman  Ernest,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gauthler,  Gary  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Rickey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oelshauser.  Anthony  .John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Georgeff.  Robert  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllbertson.  Stephen  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUley,  Arthur  Troy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glantz.  Robert  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glennon.  William  Augustine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glosup.  Harold  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  Edgar  Abram.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez.  Juan  Francloco.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  GU  Monroe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodnight.  John  Franklin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson.  Charles  Willis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goode.  Ross  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodwin,  Lewis  Paul,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orabham,  Robert  Wayne.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graef .  Calvin  Robert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  James  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granberry.  Glenn  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Phillip.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Burton  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwood,  Dean  Arden,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grey,  James  Preston,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffln.  James  Xavler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groppel.  Thomas  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grose,  Franklin  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove.  Edwin  William.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter,  Clifton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurany,  Ernie  Haashim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwynn,  Eugene  Timothy,  £27-64-9087. 
Hampton,  Robert  Dan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Norman  Arden.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Robert  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harbison.  James  William.  560-E8-0108. 
Harmes.  Michael  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  Fern  Walker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Donald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harte,  Carl  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Charles  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hase.  Robert  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatton.  Fredrick  Donald.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haugen,  Warren  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawthorne.  Arthur  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazzard.  Billy  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heacox.  Milton  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath.  Frederick  Warner.  Jr..  093-38  9014 
Helmllng.  Richard  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.   Darrell   Thomas.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.   Sammy   Dwlght.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks.  James  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks.  John  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henrlckson.  Jon  Oscar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  Robert  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrman,  Nelson  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hersant.  Charles  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesselgesser.  Gary  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetler.  Douglas  WlUard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Kenneth  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns.  Larry  Bronson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIghflll.  Jerry  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hlldebrandt,  Siegfried.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Dorsey  ONeal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Mark  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Stephen  Metcalf ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinojosa.  Israel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton,  Jesse  Junlous.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrsch.  Dennis  Mac.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlssong.  Curtis  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlte,  John  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Thomas  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodson,  Michael  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  William  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllns,  John  Earl.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Richard  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honrath.  Joseph  Edward.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Haskel  Linden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Joseph  Chester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Robert  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard,  Gary  Lowell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huffman.  Johnny  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Edmund  Earl.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Thomas  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hummel,  Terrance  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  James  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Joseph  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  James  Leonard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntington,  Clayton  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyaer,  William  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyland.  John  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyslop.  Lcland  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lacovonl.  Roger  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingraham.  Charles  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jachmann.  Bruno  Heinz.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Carleton  Warner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  John  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Larry  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobi,  Michael  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeger.  Thomas  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakubowski.  Joseph  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janous.  William  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Japak,  Brian  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarry.  Jacques.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jasper.  Franklin  Delano  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jean.  Maynard  Ray.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jellen.  Lawrence  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  James  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  Michael  Rex.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeppeson.  Martin  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe,  Dwlght  Lealon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Clarence  ISdward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Jesse  Lee.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Robert  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnston.  Joseph  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  James  Samuel.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Thomas  Lex.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  Waverly  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jordan.  Adolphus  Waverly.  229-661174. 

Jordan,  Larry  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joslyn.  Richard  Joseph.  Jr..  520-5i!  i518. 

Judd.  Dastel  Neil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jurgensen,  Charles  Edward.  24(   i6- 1276. 

Just.  Edward  Arthur,  Jr.,  380-4h-Ki72. 

Justice.  James  Cleon.  42O-60-9T47. 

KacznarskyJ.  Drest,  102-32-298!<. 

Kamlnskls.  Roger  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keck,  Michael  Barry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  Jackie.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley.  Claude  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kendall.  Clifford  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Killam,  David  Wendell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kimball.  Donald  Collier.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King.  Larry  Cecil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

King,  Michael  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klyohara.  Ikuo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klarnet.  Prank  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klesen.  Joseph  Lansing.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kllna.  James  Martin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolb.  Karl  Gunnar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Korfhage.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kresho.  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kropf,  Dennis  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kuehl,  Steven  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kurtzman.  Jackson  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lacount,  Victor  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lafleur.  Ronald  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lake.  Francis  Xavler,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lamb.  Kenneth  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lannlng.  David  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lastrapes.  Charles  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latham.  Joe  Banks,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Latta,  Kenneth  Carlton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawton,  Johann  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazor,  Joseph  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Paul  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lediors.  Frederick  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Michael  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  Dennis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  Merrill,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legrlce,  Kenneth  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehmann,  Carl  Friedrlch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lents,  Miklos  Attlla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leslie,  David  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  226-l>8-6749. 
Lettre,  Marcel  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levasseur.  Richard  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uchtneger.  Robert  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnnane,  Michael  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttle,  Donald  Ray,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Litton.  Joseph  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Litton,  Roger  LoiUs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockard,  Robert  Alvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhait,  Henry  Dlllard,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  Douglas  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  John  Walter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowman,  Raymond  Paul,  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Thomas  Walton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lugo,  Roberto  Ollvera,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunsford,  Daniel  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyle,  Richard  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Stanley  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabe,  Thomas  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macey.  Richard  Uoyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mdcey.  Thomas  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machnlckl.  Walter  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magno.  Michael  Oren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mague.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maldonado,  Eugene  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maitais.  Richard  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marklewlcz,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr,  James  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Herman  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Ronald  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Terry  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlny.  Richard  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massmann.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxwell.  Donald  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May.  John  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

May.  Joseph  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mays.  John  Remy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mazlkowski.  Arthur  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McAfee.  Lawrence  Samuel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoCabe.  Douglas  Jolly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClelland,  Harold  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCord.  James  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCutchon.  John  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDanlel.  John  Sidney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  David  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonnell.  Donald  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDowell.  Richard  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrew.  Danny  Glen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKeegan.  Thomas  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenna.  George  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney,  Dan  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLean,  Floyd  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McMahon,  Timothy  Leland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNab,  Michael  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McSpadden,  Jimmy  Glen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade.  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meeks.  Thomas  Vertls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Menendez.  Angel  Severlno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercadante.  John  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metzger.  Harold  Vernon.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meyer,  Gary  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mever.  Walter  Woodrow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Milbum.  Stephen  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mildensteln.  Arlo  Junior.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills.  Terrv  Alan.  097-.38-772.S. 

Milner,  Robert  Allen.  03<>-28-981 1 . 

Mlshler.  Harold  Elmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Melvln  Curtlss.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchener.  James  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Monahan,    Edward    Michael,   Jr.,    671-56- 
6493. 

Money,  Isaac  Leon,  440-40-3S00. 

Monson,  Lyle  Donald,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery.  Dennis  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Jerry  Lambert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore.  Joel  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Keimeth  Dewayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Morehouse,  James  Allyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morey,  Gerald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morretta,  Salvatore  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Terryl  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrtson.  Charles  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow.  William  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mucha,  Martin  Gail,  622-&4-B266. 
Muendel.  Edmund  Frank.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muhler.  Edward  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulholland.  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miirdock,  David  Emmltt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Daniel  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  John  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Oliver  Eddie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murrow,  Samuel  Corpenlng,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musgrave.  Thomas  Edmund,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Brooke  WUliam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  John  Columba.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Robert  Clyde,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mylett.  Clifford  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakashlma,  Miles  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Necessary.  Douglas  Harding,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nell.  Richard  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Eric  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Richard  Norman.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noll.  William  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norberg.  Michael  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlant.  Francis  Hogan,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Robert  Nell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell,  David  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe,  Robert  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  James  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Merlin  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oman.  Jon  Rlchens.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooley.  John  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oosterhuls,  John  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osbom,  James  Estel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oslmo,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Sulllvan,  John  Ignatius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overturf,  Kenneth  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen.  Evan  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Bernard  Paul,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Dennis  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Hayes  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Ronald  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parpart,  Juergen  Helmut,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parr,  Jack  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parson,  William  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PartheymuUer,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pasquarelll,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patalano,  Francis  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patterson,  Harry  Owen.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Patton,  Melvln  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penny.  James  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson.  Henry  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson,  Robert  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Picasso.  Bartholomew  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Picco,  David  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plet.  Stanley  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plfer.  Richard  Gall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pike.  Randall  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pillows.  Elbert  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plttman,  Paul  McKlnley.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plzzano,  Brian  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plummer.  Douglas  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pogue.  Larry  Hale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pollard.  William  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polster.  Wayne  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter.  Bruce  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter.  John  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter.  Billy  Hershel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pouncey.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Presley.  Bruce  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  Xnyess  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pride.  Lawson  Raymond.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prltchett.  Jerry  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pruette.  Ronnie  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pryor.  Jack  H..  550-^58-3121. 

Pursche.  Allen  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rachal.  Daniel  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rallo.  Joseph  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rankin.  Ronald  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raymer.  Doyle  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reavls.  Lonnle  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese.  Wesley  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reimold.  David  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rice.  Harry  Kirby.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards.  Donald  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Riley.  Joseph  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlney.  Dan  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rtsovl.  Gerald  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riverasanchez.  Miguel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roach.  James  Stevens.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Richard  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Robert  Carletou  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robison.  Berry,  II.  410  72-0988. 
Rodgers,  Donald  Thornton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooney,  James  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  John  Bond.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Ray  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RounsavlUe.  Peter  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roux.  Ronald  Lionel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  Thomas  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salmon,  Lawrence  Regis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sander,  Royal  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders.  Richard  Anderson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanger.  Jasper  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapp,  Robert  Edgar,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sariego.  Alan  Juan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sather.  Thomas  Da%-ld.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sathre,  Victor  MacDonald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllep,  Raymond  Walter.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlegel,  John  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneickert,  George  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Mitchell  Devvitt.  451-78  .3488. 
Sebright,  David  Caare,  379^  1-6796. 
Sellers.   Jesse   Clarence,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seybold,  Calvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadoan,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanks.  Charles  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Jackie  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon,  John  Christie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaulis,  Albert  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea,  John  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Dorwin  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shellabarger.  Dennis  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheppard.  David  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirk.  William  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Showalter.  Kent  Amos.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuman.  Wallace  Byrd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgle.  Rodney  Lincoln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllkett,  Wa>-ne  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silva.  John  Leonard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Thomas  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simms,  James  Major,  218-48^147. 
Simpson.  James  Elbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinclair.  Gordon  Earl.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sipe,  Donald  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughter.  Rodger  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  Larry  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Barry  Edward.  2S7-76-9584. 
Smith.  Earl  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  George  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Harry  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  Archer,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  Myron.  311^2-3639. 
Smith.  Joseph  Edward.  384  40-71 J8. 
Smith.  Larry  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  Allyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ronald  Lee.  503^6-0852. 
Smith.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow,  William  Benham.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorrell,  Richard  Hubert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soucy.  Philip  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparrow.  Jack  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speicher.  Martin  Lovell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splker.  Gerald  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spurgeon.  Leland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stack.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalllngs,  Roper  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanberry    Robert   Keith.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton.  Thomas  WUlard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapleton.  Arils  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starkfe,  William  Stewart,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stedman.  Charles  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Donald  Webster.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner,  Carl  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelnmetz.  Samuel,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Hugh  Emerson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stltt,  Harold  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  William  Ollie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout,  Du?ne  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton.  Gerald  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strineer.  Marion  Delson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturdivant,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Charles  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swank,  David  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swinehart,  Jack  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szymanskl,  William  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Tahlr,  AUc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Ben  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Charles  Cleveland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Ronald  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tenhet,  Paul  Quinn,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teufert,  William  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theriault,  Hilbert  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Donald  William.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Farris  Carter,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Anthony,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Tommy  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tiberi,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Joseph  William,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tominey,  Patrick  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tonelli.  Robert  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towusend,  Thomas  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Tommy  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trach,  Brian  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tracy,  Daniel  Anthony,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis,  Frederick  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treit,  Harlie  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trigg,  Dennis  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trumble.  Roy  Robert,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ulakovic,  James  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Unterweger.  Peter  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbaniak,  Roger  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanallen,  Jack  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vangorp,  Philip  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanpeer,  Fred  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vargasinka,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vasile,  Robert  Concetto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verga,  Peter  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent.  Wayne  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voth.  William  Friedrich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Daniel  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wade.  Larry  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wait.  Neill  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walden,  Jerry  Troy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldrum,  Theodore  Owens,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker.  James  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wall.  Daniel  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallace.  Don  Winfield.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wargo.  Phillip  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Don  Robert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watson.  Jon  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weathington.  Kerry  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb.  Russell  Ervin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webber.  Gavin  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wertin.  John  Lawrence  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wesley.  Eenjamin  Harrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Clermont  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Billy  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Charles  Edward  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Clyde  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Gary  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Jeffery  Hugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Richard  Herschel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White.  Sherrill  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

White,  Wayne  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whiteside.  Richard  Ivan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiggin.  James  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiggins.  Richard  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilcox,  Larry  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilds,  Edward  Eugene.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilk.  Roger  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllklns,  Albert  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson,  Bobby  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Arthur  Carlyle  J..  248-R4-8693. 

Williams.  Edward  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Harry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Joe  Anders.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Morris  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  David  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  John  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Scott  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wingo.  Kenneth  Jefferson  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters.  Harold  Bell.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wirth.  Donald  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wi.se.  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood.  Steohen  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodard.  Billy  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodlngton.  Ryon  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodring.  Gary  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodward,  Georpe  Baird,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worthin?ton.  Leonard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Charles  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  Richard  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wright,  William  Angel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yap,  Rudolph  Heong  Gee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarorcjugh.  David  Laraine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates, /Atlas  Reginald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yost,  Burrwood.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  James  Sidney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Joe  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Paul  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Wade  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamora,  Jerome  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zieske.  Arthur  Neal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zilnlck,  Steven  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Bailey,  Charlton  Greer,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaway.  Kenneth  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonn,  John  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boone,  William  Franklin,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunton,  Joe  Ed,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castle.  Richard  Grimes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp,  Edwin  Lonnle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Lee  Osborne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  Noel  Melton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dieffenbach,  James  Allea,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey,  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  James  Carroll,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Jerry  Doyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frayne,  William  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandy,  Gregory  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gliatta,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grable,  Bruce  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant,  Thomas  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grugln,  James  Calvert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Randolph  Maynard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Robert  Lee,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayne,  John  Albert  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnton,  Joe  Kinney,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  Samuel  Garland,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoke,  Terry  Linn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoss,  Anthony  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghtaling,  Terry  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iten,  Thomas  Jcel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KnoK,  Tommy  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lobdell,  Bryan  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maca,  Bronlslaw,  Romuald,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mahoney,  James  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Robert  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormick,  Michael  Elliott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKean,  Thomas  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Walter  Russell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mondragon,  Alex  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Thomas  Carlyle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Stephen  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Geoffrey  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reno,  Mark  Thomas,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads,  Ronnie  Dewayue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roye,  Heinz  Jurgen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schatz,  Kurt  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Kenneth  Gage,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Donald  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  John  Samuel,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe,  Kenneth  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Specht,  William  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tldwell,  Allen  Clark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomslch,  Michael  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trammell,  Louis  Byrd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Virgin,  Michael  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waal,  Carl  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washburn,  Thomas  Dell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Week,  Lonnie  Elwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whittaker,  James  Forrester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Roger  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuber,  Terence  Valentin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHEMICAL     CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Cavett.  Donald  Leon,  444  44  4412. 
Cohut,  Victor  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draper,  Edward  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene,  Willie  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Licata,  Ignazlo  Joseph,  119-30-3^07. 
Lynch,  Charles  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Karl  Jarman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nler.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Michael  Atkln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Roger  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Beard,  Joseph  Ranalder,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Brown,  Drew  HoUls,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Coodey,  Donald  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delameter,  Richard  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgin,  Robert  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher,  Roland  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goforth,  William  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haley,  John  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Francis  Gerard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heck,  Dawson  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Sam  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Robert  Lloyd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ralph  Leonard,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Charles  Gabriel,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerley,  Charles  Glayde,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby,  Donald  Glen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law,  Lamont  Worthen,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     . 
Lombardl,  John  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makriylanls,  Panos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medici.  John  Edwards,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mirra,  Anthony  Henry,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  Edward,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  Lemuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakal,  Leland  Akira,  S76-42-2807. 
Newberry,  Richard  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Persley,  Gilbert  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  John  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sagan,  Lawrence  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanderson,  Trannie  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmid,  John  Winn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singler,  Richard  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllvemall,  Kenneth  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spina.  Joseph  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratton,  Gary  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tremper,  Jon  Dewltt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton,  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wojclckl.  Alexander  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Askew,  Alphonso  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry,  John  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Steven  James,  -XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS 

Lieutenant  colonels 

Bierman,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Ernest  Fritz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callison,  James  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cejauskas,  Romas  Benedict,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Richard  Grady,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daley,  Richard  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dereu,  John  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue,  John  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Richard  Edgar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elrickson,  Albert  Johannes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Charles  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feast,  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Martin  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagge,  Gary  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansmann,  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heme,  Walter  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilton,  Billy  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaczklewicz,  Ignatius  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenlgseker,  Howard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maitland,  Tyrone  Oeoiige,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malkasian,  Mark  Dowell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massa,  Harold  Alois,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattel,  William  Clement,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Thomas  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mouser,  Thomas  Merl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olmstead,  Raymond  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owlngs,  Etouglas  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riddle,  Arthur  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rye,  James  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sakado,  Raleigh  Toschlichl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  George  Murrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  James  Lipscomb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton,  Thomas  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unger,  Larry  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahl,  Jerome  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wert,  Harold  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilklns,  James  Morgan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Timothy  Malcom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Adams,  Ben  Stuart,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUari,  Ronald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  John  Dutton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen,  William  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anez,  Richard  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arenz,  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armltage,  Albert  Cleo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asher,  Timothy  Joe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Askew,  James  Hardy,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baath,  Werner  Sigurd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  William  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Wendell  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bates,  Charles  Henry,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becerrll,  Raymond  Herby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beinlks,  Andrls  Eglls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belter,  Richard  Harmon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belobrajdic,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bills,  Peter  Jon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birmingham,  Irving.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowlsby.  Alan  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brochu,  Andrew  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Ronald  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Denton  Rowley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Leneld  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael  Lee,  396-46-040U. 
Buddenhagen,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  William  Michael,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkbart,  Albert  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussey,  Joe  Paynter,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Morey  Ford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cake,  Edward  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Phillip  Truman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Steven  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Terry  Dewayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpi,  Clive  Caton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Philip  Ward,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casson,  Milton  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Michael  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Edward  Sidney,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Wilber  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  James  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUo,  Uoyd  George,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Jan  Corlyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Leon  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Charles  Rufus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cozier,  Anthony  Randolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  Richard  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross,  Robert  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damico,  Michael  Amos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Ronald  Eloert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Thomas  Glenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demouy,  Richard  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denison,  Dwight  Philip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dey,  Harold  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobrozsl,  David  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowell,  John  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Allan  Grant,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ducey,  Donald  Leo,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Kenneth  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Charles  Royce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Ralph  Earl,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Wllmer  Otis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely,  Richard  Mountford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EnfleJIan.  Terry  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eshenbaugh,  Robert  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estrldge.  Joseph  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parber,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedde,  Cedrlc,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeley,  Patrick  WlUlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pish,  Lawrence  Chaffee,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  George  Allison,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Folger,  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Formo,  Robert  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Gerald  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Theodore  Claude,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prankel,  Phlllpp  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pravel,  John  PYanklln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Mark  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puller,  Clark  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannawav.  Ravmond  Clifford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatlln,  Robert  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaultney,  Emory  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazener,  Thomas  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodell,  Richard  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabert,  Euclid  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Charles  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer,  Robert  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  John  Baxter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gropbe.  Dennis  Georee.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guenther,  Randolph  Kent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hageman,  William  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halgh.  Bruce  Whlttemore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hambrlc,  Harry  Norval,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hando,  Robert  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanks,  Marvin  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  James  Ralferd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrlBon,  Gale  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Helbel,  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  James  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemson,  Walter  Louis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  John  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herttenberger,  Donald  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hey,  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Bobby  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Wayne  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howland,  Frederick  Paul,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffers,  Gerald  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Charles  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raster,  PhUlp  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keelln.  Owen  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Edward  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendall,  Charles  Robert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klely,  Robert  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klncald.  Jules  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Thomas  Walsh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KIrchner.  Clarence  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Gary  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamm,  Frederick  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamothe,  Douglas  Reginald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang,  Leon  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laux,  Ronald  Dayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawhome,  John  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leffew,  Donald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.    Joseph    Albert,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lexa.  David  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liner.  Harold  Mahlon,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lingle,  Creig  Harmon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locklear.  Cecil  Orlander  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  Ronald  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Francis  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Walter  Eugene,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Melvin  Coley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Joseph   Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maclntyre,  John  Deverl,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacNelll,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magno,  Richard  Angelo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magrath,  George,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  Kevin  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  William  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansur,  Thomas  Dee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manuele.  James  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Richard  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez.  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martinez,  Louis  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Martin  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Gary  Dwight.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  George  Knighton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellon,  Harry  Humphry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Marlon  Clare.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Nicholas  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MIniclIer.  John  Floyd.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morel,  Cesar  Rafael  Eduard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Gary  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Gary  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  Herbert  Hassell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motes,  John  Lloyd,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulllkln,  William  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulvihill.  John  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mundt.  Bernard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needham.  Donald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noren.  Gareth  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olesak.  John  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oliver.  Lawrence  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oltman.  Joe  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ommundsen.  Torbjorn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ONeill.  John  Bernard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ostovic.  Francis  Branislau.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ottesen.  Robert  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overstreet,  Darvls  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Papapietro.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  James  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawulak.  John  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perelesrodriguez.  Jose  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  William  Thayer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plel,  Leo  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piper.  Charles  Melvin,  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prechtel.  Earl  Claire.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  William  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Arnold  Gray.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pylant.  Louis  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulgley.  Thomas  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robcke.  Erwln  Dledrich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodgers.  Gary  Virgil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rushing,  RudI  Bamett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rutledge.  Terry  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saagc.  Leroy  Leon.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sauer.  Joel  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schluter.  Darrell  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schofleld.  Peter  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrandt.  William  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Joseph  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Bert  Rorick  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Harold  Hophleus.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Ted  M..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbert.  John  William,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sevier.  John  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharr,  Stephen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shave/,  David  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockey.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumpert.  Harvey  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slgmon.  Steven  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinn.  Jerry  Laverne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skender,  Daniel  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  Brent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smoker,  Ronald  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southerland.  Michael  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stahlberg,  Gary  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stem.  Clifford  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  David  Finch.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  James  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoddard.  Samuel.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  John  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweeny,  Edward  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swelgart,  Leslie  Gene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taubert.  Louis  Earl,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Michael  Stuart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Ronnie  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  WlUard  Luclan.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  James  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  George  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Thomas  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolson.  Pierce  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trombley.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Michael  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyree,  Ronald  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanslyke.  Thomas  Grler.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanzee.  John  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Varchetto.  Guy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vedell.  Richard  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verhlne.  John  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlgluccl,  Peter  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Bryce  Hedrlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Wlckllffe  Wade.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watanabe.  Melvln  Masaharu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welmer.  Donald  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wertz,  Lewis  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Wlnford  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley,  Charles  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Robert  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willhouse.  Donald  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Jerry  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Ofls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Robert  Duncan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  William  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Dennis  Ira.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Don  Adam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf.  David  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WolterUlng.  Douglas  Turner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Douglas  MacDonald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Larry  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooden.  David  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.   Karl   Ray,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrentmore.  Robert  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wylle.  Allan  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyllie.  Gordon  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yanek,  George  Steve.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York.  Thomas  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zientek,  Michael  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captaim 
Allen.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  John  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo,  Oscar  Gonzales,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charland.  John  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  William  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly.  Michael  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Draughon.  James  Ellis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dregne.  James  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Lloyd  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanssen.  Robert  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Robert  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhart.  Stephen  Clyde.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlcer.  Terry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlgby.  John  Graham.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Roberts.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  Mark  Marlng,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simons.  Charles  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sltar,  John  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowden.  Frederick  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spaullng.  David  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swartz.  Ann  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wandler,  George  Tanner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Christopher,  Orndor,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitehead.  Roy  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Richard  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MILITARY    INTELLIGENCE 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Abraham,  Robert  Lyndon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamouskl.  Francis  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  John  Edgar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boesze.  Laszlo  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Robert  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Francis  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  James  Henry  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannard,  Robert  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clsz.  Stanley  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell.  Warren  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer,  Frederick  Gaflney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bales,  Lonnle  Stewart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Benedict  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frankel.  Alfred  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallegos.  Gonzalo  Robles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaugh.  Robert  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Joseph  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glrard,  Albert  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Thomas  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding.  Kenneth  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holberg.  Benjamin  Elmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzclaw.  Robert  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Jeremy  Herbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Paula  Frances.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Horace  F..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalltka,  Peter  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Paul  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs,  Philip  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land.  John  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lent.  John  Galllvan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lonsdale.  William  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loomis.  Richard  Berkeley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacGregor,  James  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manwarlng.  Max  Garrett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarron,  William  Lalng  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medelros.  Emmanuel  Robello.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melanson,  Leo  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllnamow.  Michael  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moe.  Gary  Severt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  James  Everett.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mula.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naylor.  William  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Jerry  Brad.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien  Lawrence  William.  £07-52-3139. 
Palmer,  Terry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pflugrath,  Charles  Orion.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prlchard,  John  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnones.  Ruben  Darlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralston.  Maurice  Howell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Russell  Hayward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnaldl.  John  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Henry  Mulr,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robey.  Richard  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roval.  Alfred  PaiU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe.  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruddle,  Charles  Clifton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  WUllam  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Colin  MacGregor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Lonnle  Sasser.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springer.  William  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suzuki,  Roy  MlUuakl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobias.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Robert  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandever.  John  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Flortne  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlecklnp.  Charles  McDougal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Steven  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoshlda.  Roy  Sadao.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zarybenlcky,  Gary  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Adamson.  Donald  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aden.  Jerry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Allen,  Thomas  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Androff,  David  Klme,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggott.  Robert  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Jon  Paul,  56a-76-7390. 
Baker.  WUllam  VlrgU,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balzer,  Danny  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks.  WUllam  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Shaun  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  John  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett.  Richard  Haley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batten.  Peter  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearce,  Terry  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Joseph  Randolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckett,  Stephen  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berg.  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blghla.  Michael  Emmett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Kenneth  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackmon.  Andre  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blagg,  Clyde  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlanKenshlp.  Jimmy  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block.  James  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borowski,  James  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosco.  David  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bougas.  Constantlne  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Lawrence  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradford,  Jerry  Clarence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt.  Drew  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braudrlck,  Danny  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bredeau.  Peter  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brldwell.  James  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Richard  Bailey,  394-44-1 137. 
Brown,  William  Thomas,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruenlng.  David  Leigh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Calvin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  John  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch,  Herbert  Ward.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnette,  Gerald  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  John  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Leslie  Ernest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Charles  Spencer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  David  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  James  Olan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capers,  Randall  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carllno,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Concetta  Lucy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Daniel  Clyde,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cates,  Ronnie  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caylor.  Larry  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chambers,  Jackson  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlkosky,  Matthew  Adam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christ.  Patrick  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrzanowskl,  Stanley  Roman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung,  Milton  Nyuk  On.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccarello.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Gerald  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  John  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Lloyd  Wayne,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Co'.e.  Bruce  Hugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Thomas  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln,  Clllton  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Com-^aux.  Ronald  Wads,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaty,  Peter  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
cook,  John  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Robert  Wilson.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corr.  William  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowley.  David  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crews.  Norman  Frederick.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Crowell.   Allan   Estes.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Culberson.  Walter  Jack,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Curkendall.  Christopher  Le.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dahl.  Carroll  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Benjamin  Mcseley.  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Georfe  Paris.  TII.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  John  Bartow.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Wavne  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day,  Daniel  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deenv.  Dennis  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dollarhlde.  Roeer  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duncan.  Dale  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dunn.  John  Galbreath.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durham.  Reginald  Ervln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durrence.  James  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

East.  Bruce  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edell.  Lawrence  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elchholz.  WUllam  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellis.  Robert  Clarence.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellison.  Harold.  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

English.  Ronald  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Esau.  Palmer  Murray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Falrcloth,  tx>uglas  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PelUng,  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pord,  Terrance  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forkenbrock,  Ronald  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FroebUch.  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalnes,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oant,  Arlln  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganz.  Gerald  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Walter  Neal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarglulo,  Mario.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gembara.  Andrew  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genovese.  Sam  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Geoffrey  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gloukhoff,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glynn.  Francis  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey.  WUllam  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gore,  Edward  Harlan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman.  Daniel  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorrle,  John  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oovonl.  Richard  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Gary  Otis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Woods  Eastland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  James  Byrne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Randall  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groskopf,  Paul  Van,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruenhagen,  Gary  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunden.  John  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunderson,  Victor  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutbrod.  Kenneth  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Cyrus  Bach.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halstrom,  James  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlon,  Thomas  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Kai  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardee,  James  Curttss,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Robert  Anthony,  1 12-34-6107. 
Harju,  Lawrence  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan.  Robert  Austin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Frank  Morton.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasse,  John  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauser.  WlUlam  Carson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaney,    Michael    Francis,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helse,  Robert  Anderson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heifers,  Eric  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  PaiU  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoadley,  Erwln  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  John  Edison,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllns,  James  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  Gabriel  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humenlk.  Michael  David.  303-4S-O407. 
Iglebeart.  Jitzues  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ireland,  Michael  Farrar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  Victor  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Robert  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarman,  Kenneth  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edwaird  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Bobby  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufmann.  Andrew  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehayas,  Anthony  Whltsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kells.  Thomas  Johnston,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Austin  John,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koltz.  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamonica,  Manuel  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landers,  Eldon  Ray,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawhead,  Gerald  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Mark  Dugan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Layton.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Carlton  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvotl,  Charles  Beverton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loendorf,  Walter  Matt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longazel,  Thomas  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Ronald  Marvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lustlg.  Leon  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyng.  James  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mance,  Howard  Ernest,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manson,  Robert  James.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark,  WUllam  Yen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathlas.  Montgomery  Roes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxell.  Robert  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAullffe.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde,  Samuel  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  Glenn  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKay.  Robert  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLauUn.  Thomas  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNali.  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNear.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkeworth.  Ronald  Gene.  33S-3a-787e. 
Miller.  Charles  Allyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Richard  Bradley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BUller,  Rodney  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  Andrew  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcheU,  Qlaabetb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloneybon,  D&rwln  James.  40^-66-3991. 
Moore.  Lee  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Marvin  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Hazel  Louise,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mrzyglod,  John  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Alveme  Claude,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullls,  Varon  Barr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  James  PhUlp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naabe,  Roderick  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NavratU.  Ronald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  Robert  Layman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nugent,  Sobn  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nunley,  Chesley  Oren,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olander,  Thomas  Edweird,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olen,  Michael  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oshea.  Michael  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Owen,  John  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquette.  Donald  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peden.  Robert  McNsely,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Roy  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell,  Leonard  HoUand,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rath,  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rath,  Robert  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rathyen,  Wayne  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raub,  Allen  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawley,  Vondra  Raynell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rehwlnkle.  John  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  James  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberteon.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Gary  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roe.  John  Prederldc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeber,  Thomas  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooney.  Laurence  James.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royer,  Lawrence  Blckel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutland,  Elble.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  John  Edward,  Jr.,  540  46  8906. 
Sallaberry,  George  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SavittleTe,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  John  Anthony,  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuler,  Arthur  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seagle.  Bruce  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seamans.  Randy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seay.  Ralph  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selber.  John  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sewell.  James  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shideler.  Marc  Karl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slier,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllvestris,  FiancU  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  James  Larue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Bradley  Wyatt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jessie  Ray.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow.  Darryl  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stansfleld.  Jerry  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staub.  Harry  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stem.  Gary  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Ronald  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sterling.  Decui  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Halbert  Fowler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokes,  OrvUIe  Texal,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streb,  Gary  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streeter,  Theodore  H. XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroud.  Joe  TravU.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Eugene  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Ira  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Mark  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurston,  WUllam  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolman,  Scott  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tom.  Ronald  Gee  Sum,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis.  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tvrdy.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyndall.  James  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban.  Richard  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urquldez.  Bias.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valette.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vance.  Timothy  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderloo.  David  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vangundy.  Daniel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhoy.  Francis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verseput,  Gary  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vore.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waldman,  Jay  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Vestal  Dan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Warmlngton.  Alan  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Barry  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werllng,  Timothy  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westerman.  Prederck  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Larry  Dwaln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttaker.  Glenn  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUker.  Dennis  Brooks.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUletts.  James  Forrest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllams,  Matthew.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Roger  Freeman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  WlUlam  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Jeffrey  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xlques,  Brendon  Augustus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yancey.  Charles  Emerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbro,  Roger  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captain* 
Acker,  Richard  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Charles  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer.  Paul  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeU.  Kenneth  Victor,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodkin.  Richard  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borrego,  Eugene  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreau.  Thomas  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Weston  Franklin,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diver.  Michael  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flavin.  James  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Shirley  Oates.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasler.  John  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartz.  Daniel  Karl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges.  James  WUson,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karrick.  Charles  Ernest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kogle.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koss.  Robert  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martel.  Andre  Rosaire.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  William  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metteemccutchon.  Ha.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUewskl.  John  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Jack  Stewart,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooring.  James  CalUs.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgrlde.  Ralph  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Terry  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OGrady,  Kevin  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Leary.  James  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Theodore  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patten.  Norman  Bennett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piatt.  Albert  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reuss.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlroma.  Maurice  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Gary  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Street.  Bernard  Hert)ert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vgon.  Patton.  Sing  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MIUTABT  POLICE  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Bates,  Jimmy  Nell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  James  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  William  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllck.  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanagh,  James  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney.  Clarence  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegg.  Robert  Walter.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short.  James  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sill.  Glenn  Ernest.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Albert  Franklin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Henry  Franklin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy.  Robert  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trlsko.  Ralph  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Philip  BeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  WUllam  Cowan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westerkamp.  James  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Amoroso.  Frank  Pasquale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Robert  Vernon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atchison.  Joseph  Sanders,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayres.  Robert  Hanklns.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Robert  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  El  Cartlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemethy.  James  Irving.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolt.  WlUlam  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoreUa.  Douglas  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyce,  Herbert  Peckham,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Charles  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burch.  Linda  Grace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns.  Jlmmle  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Robert  Elmo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarwUe.  Frederick  Holland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstopherson,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Michael  Sherwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobea,  Robert  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Colbert.  Richard  Michael.  444  44  3463. 
Coles.  Timothy  Glessner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor.  John  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crassweller.  Roger  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis.  Barbara  Gebhardt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  Jack  WUUs,  Jr..  5S0-C0-8539. 
Deluca.  Guy  Dominic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  Timothy  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue.  John  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Gregory  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dymke,  John  Rudolf,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogarty.  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley,  David  Ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster.  Dennis  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frey.  Terry  Clay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasko.  Gerald  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  John  Jacob.  Jr..  542-50-780.T. 
Glatte.  Horst  Hans,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gossard.  Lynn  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graf.  William  Joseoh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossman.  Charles  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haller,  William  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammell,  John  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Brian  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Held,  Billy  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henn,  James  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HiUiard,  Darrell  Gene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Charles  Allison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Frederick  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Italia,  Ralph  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  Gary  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Michael  Uef .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Lonnie  Rey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klley,  James  Edward,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krushinskie,  Dennis  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Carl  Hagan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Litchfield.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lizotte.  Brian  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveless.  Michael  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majchrzak.  Zblgniew  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majors.  James  Michael,  2S3-eO-1640. 
Mansky.  Henry  Paul.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Dorothy  Anne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann.  Terry  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKeon.  Kevin  Ryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlchaelis,  Marc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan.  George  Joseph,  311-42-22o0. 
Neal,  Paul  William  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Douglas  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickels,  Ronald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Niel  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Q-Nelll.  Patrick  Shannon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neill.  Richard  Arnold,  131-36-95'91. 
OToole.  Timothy  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Duane  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrlck,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierson,  Jamie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollack,  Stefan  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pool.  Thomas  Calton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Donald  Dewey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pritchard.  Robert  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relsz.  John  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Randall  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth.  Archie  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rule.  Ronald  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupp.  Gary  Gen3.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Dennis  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schweppe.  John  Erich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals.  Larry  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Jane  Frances.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  Otis  Allen.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sim.  David  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storey,  Barry  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturm,  Henry  Benvenutl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Symonds.  Walter  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tarman,  Michael  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Ralph  Augustus.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmberlake,  Richard  P.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topping.  Edward  Odelle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traxler.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Robert  Dowllni?.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waltman.  Gerald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  Thomas  Arron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlddon.  Gerald  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Donald  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  William  Earle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Robert  Alexander  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Captains 
Craven.  James  MolTett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  James  Malcolm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huke.  Henry  Robert.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellar,  Vera  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  John  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons,  Wickle  Lindburgh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Linda  Carol,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratllff,  Johnnie  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rollng,  Michael  Aloylsius.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer.  Gary  Jefferson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ronald  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 

SIGNAL  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Agee,  Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allman.  Edmond  Albert.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen,  Martin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Bruce  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett.  Richard  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Dale  Darris.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basta,  James  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Willie  Maurice.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  Melvln  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunlng.  Theodore  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bubnlak,  Robert  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers,  Donald  Muriel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camarlnos.  William  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Wesley  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrier,  William  Stephen.  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Contos,  Charalampos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  James  Lonnie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  Richard  Alden,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  Luther  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delimitros.  James  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Essex,  George  Huey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Melvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm.  James  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Edward  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Jimmie  Neal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatfield.  Gary  Loren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  Melvln  Monroe,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Holton,  William  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyle.  Thomas  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jolinson,  John  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyles,  Sammle  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Thomas  Sherwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx,  Robert  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey.  Marvin  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meier,  William  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorehead.  Robert  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseman,  James  Forman,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motz.  Wavne  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  Edmund  Louis.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohlenburger.  Clifford  Char.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Tommy  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Harold  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parutl,  Alexander,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ply,  Homer  Cash,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reublinger,  Richard  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan.  James  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scharf.  James  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selgman.  James  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sexton.  Charles  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sniadach.  Louis  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  William  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX0. 
Stein.  Harry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stinson.  George  Winford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Rufus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tigges.  Kenneth  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turpln,  Thomas  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton,  Kevin  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wahlberg,  Arlen  Burt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheelock,  Eddie  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Charles  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllpuetz,  Robert  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Abercromble.  Charles  Clint,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ackerman,  Michael  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamson,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Akob.  Guy  Mot,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldous.  Walter  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Lawrence  Hugh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allerdlng,  Martin  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allman,  James  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey.  William  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balogh,  Zoltan,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr.  George  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Barron.  Jesse  Lewis.  579-66-6M1. 
Barth.  Paul  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasey,  James  Lloyd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Robert  Edmund,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts,  Ronnie  Walton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  Charles  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boutelle,  Steven  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower,  Harold  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowser,  Victor  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boykin,  Ronald  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruse,  Herbert  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byant,  Robert  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burbage,  Leslie  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burton,  Emory  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busbee,  James  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caley.  David  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carnahan.  Timothy  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain,  Jack  Dorn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clapp,  Kenneth  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  James  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  William  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conroy.  William  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Charles  Bradford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland.  Donald  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett,  Thomas  Vernon.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corduan.  Erich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coxey,  James  MUton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  David  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crapse.  Lester  Eugene.  Jr..  250-82-109'"'. 
Crawford.  James  Lamar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz,  Richard  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Wilburn,  Allen,  Jr..  458-62-24^» 
Daniel,  Michael  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dauley.  James  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Daniel  Carr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Francis  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  James  Edgar,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dotson,  William  Arvll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs,  Jo6eph  Norbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Nicholas  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugas.  John  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Bobby  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durst.  Reinhart  Dawn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dworln,  Elliott  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Ronald  Clair.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elissagaray.  Roger  Dominiq.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes.  Thomas  Newton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ewing,  Jochen  Helmut,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finch.  Steven  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flannagan,  Theodore  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUmer,  Andrew  Crawford,  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  Shelby  Atlee,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fritz.  Charles  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GagUano,   Douglas   John,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galther.  Larry  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallenbeck.  Curtis  Ellery.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamble.  Keith  Carter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Kenneth  Obrian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oasean.  Ned  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geiger,  David  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glpson,  Ronnie  Bass,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonski,  Anthony  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Thomas  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman,  Andrew  Aloyslus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grabber,  Carl  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Phillip  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greca.  Philip  Erin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gruber.  Ernest  Irvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guinn,  Rector  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gundelfinger.  Richard  Albe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwin,  David  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Gregory  Vaughan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halloway,  Gary  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Don  Nixon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handley,  Hugh  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy,  Joseph  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Joseph  Barnett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haskell.  Robert  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Henry  Gravelle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaton,  Robert  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hellstern,  Bruce  Karl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herron,  Robert  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU,  Craig  Knight,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Joseph  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holzler.  Charles  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honey.  Michael  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homer,  Thomas  Mlcheal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Barry  Tucker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Hughes,  Jackie  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Robert  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntington,  James  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ideue.  Marvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikner.  Jerry  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iskrzak.  Andrew  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Thomas  Kay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Marlln  Lynwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
January.  Michael  D.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Jerry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  James  Franklin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice,  Clyde  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaln,  Edna  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasperbauer,  Patrick  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katsos,  James  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  John  Haywood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klenke,  Donald  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keesee,  Dwight  Dea,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  James  Wallace,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kertnar,  August  Ernest,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klar.  James  CyrU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klenke.  Donald  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX9. 
Kleven,  Raymond  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klockow,  Lee  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koucbl.  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovach,  Roger  Stephan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreps,  Larry  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kublak,  Stephen,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  James  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Thomas  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier.  Lance  Baxter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  Franklin  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levy,  Alan  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Donovan  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Labaron  Lafayette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndhorst.  Joseph  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Using,  Douglas  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Alfred  Alvln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  Glenn  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  Robert  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mandel,  Michael  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning,  Willie  Lester,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marinaccio,  Stephen  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martell,  Thomas  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Louis  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Todd  Aaron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maslowskl,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matlock,  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mattox,  Leonard  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarsoa,  Michael  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCasUn,  Charles  Adrien,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrary,  Dennis  Ridgley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrory,  James  CuUen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKan,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Eugene  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLain,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.' 
McNeal,  Robert  Lawrence  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellon,  James  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melvln,  William  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Michael  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  William  Herbert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Alan  Duncan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Charles  Nathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Robert  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Terry  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Joel  Noland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Roger  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nesnadny,  Adrian  Monroe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Netherland.  WUUam  Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newland,  Michael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogden,  Prank  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Grady.  Michael  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olsen,  Loren  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Philip  Andrew,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Malley,  Edward  Patrick,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne,  Robert  Gatewood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pape.  Nicholas  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr.  Sanford  Elliott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Robert  Walker  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Ronald  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckette,  Charles  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttman.  William  Robert.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pla.  John  Angel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poynter.  Douglas  Harley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruett,  Hobert  Lee,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  John  Byrd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reale.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Thomas  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeves,  John  Byron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rlegle.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockwell,  David  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodriguez,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Edward  Hardin,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romanus,  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupp,  William  Nathaniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Kendall  Alger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Richard  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salter,  James  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Hugh  Plnckney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandrock,  Donald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbell,  Carl  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeter.  Merle  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seegar.  Ronald  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semanck,  James  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sewell.  Bert  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  James  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard.  Charles  Odls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman,  Wlnfleld  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmms,  John  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
sutler,  Wayne  Lloyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  Roden.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Theodore  Augustus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommers.  Arthur  Alvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springfield,  James  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanley,  Stanley  Pagan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Howard  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stromqnlst.  Lenard  Pete.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strutzel.  Timothy  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumi,  Eugene  Sho.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  Gary  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swlnt.  Jerry  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarker.  Alexander  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarleton.  James  Waterman.  1.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tavares.  Pht'lp  Terence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  Lamont.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Richard  Steven.  43.'>-68-7680. 
Thompson.  Walter  Howarth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  William  Garfield.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timmons.  Wesley  Parrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlnple.  Earl  Lester.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomko.  James  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomlin.  James  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsley.  Harry  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  William  Martin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Ernest  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandeberg.  Lynn  Calvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veltum.  Lee  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vestal.  Daniel  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlllasenor,  Peter  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volk.  Arthur  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Gary  ayde.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  GreKorv  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Frank  England.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warsaw.  Frederick  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watts.  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  William  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Charles  Rudolnh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetzel.  Robert  Edward.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whisman.  Richard  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUdman.  Lowell  Dewayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Dennis  Vance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  James  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Dean  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Harold  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wise,  David  Roddy.  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yancey.  Robert  Vanstone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yensan.  David  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York.  Roy  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Sammle  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Stanley  Ross.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood.  Jesse  Clifton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoelle.  David  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Brecher.  Harold  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavanaugh,  John  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daugherty.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Van  Shaver.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paver.  Patrick  Lelghtner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooone,  Richard  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Arthur  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Donald  WUUam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Josue.  Allan  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemons.  Michael  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Linn,  WUUam  Jeffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  Wayne  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Patzer.  James  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Chatry  Dixon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prickett.  John  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relchler.  Thomas  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond,  Dannls  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  Larry  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rutherford.  Gary  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salatti,  Nicholas  Alden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jack  Edward,  Jr.,  560-7&-4S04. 

ADJtrrANT   GENERAL'S    C3RP3 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Aslello,  John  Francis,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Robert  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Daniel  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Eugene  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell,  Isaac  Hardeman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  William  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Clifton  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curau,  Joseph  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devarona,  Jose  Raul,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  George  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dundee,  Ricllard  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Harold  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleming.  Andrew  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagaman,  David  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendricks,  Blaine  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Michael  Augustus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huber,  John  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irving,   John,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Reglna  Maria,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCown,  Ronald  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  Eugene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenzle,  Melvln  Reade,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitts,  John  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rethlake,  Ralph  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond.  Laura  Jane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Walter  MarUn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slzemore.  Michael  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Stephen  Bollinger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  Joseph  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tutor,  Chester  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Demarious  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Nancy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler,  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoder,  Roberta  Anne  Brltte,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Addonlzio,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford,  Luther  Vernon,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allston,  Douglas  Kay,  222-32-186  7. 
Archer.  Robert  Gould,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashley,  Robert  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Claud,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnett,  Johnny  Mack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrier,  William  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becka,  Mary  Alice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belriger,  Richard  AUen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,    Bernard    Timothy,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Kenneth  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggers,  David  P.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blacker,  Calton  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehm.  William  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boekhout,    Jolderlk    Carel.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booker.  Marshall  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.   Gordon   Howard.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bower.    David    William,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowers.  Krlss  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristol,  PhUlp  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Ronald  Olan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brumback.  Lurry  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Joseph  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burpo.  Frank  Warren.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bushely,  Howard  Wallace.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canneli,  Gordon  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrell.  Dennis  Dee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.    Karl   Frank,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Jerry  Catavla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chltty.  Daniel  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne.  David  Dee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CDle.  James  Garland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conway.  John  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copley.  Patrick  Neville.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran.  Timothy  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Courtney.  Ronald  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crane.  Robert  Curtis.  610-44-133'1. 
Creger.  Richard  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocettl  Ferruccto  Mario.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuneo.  Kenneth  Edward.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushln?.  Frank  Noland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutting.  John  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Doucette.  Vincent  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dragoo.  Lynn  Francis.  62  (-'0-60*5. 
Dueltgen.  Gloria  America  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  Silas  Edwin.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dundas.  John  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupay.  Arthur  Pierre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Robert  James.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Esplnoza.  Charles  Roldan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pehrs.  WlUlam  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Cecilia  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Wayne  Robert  J..  366-46-«188. 
Flanz.  Joseph  Nathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forsyth.  Michael  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portls.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freund.  John  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frome.  Victor  Joseph.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett,  Lawrence  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godfrey,  Linda  Kay  Cooper.  482-P8-0I31. 
Gossard.  Marlon  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goswlck.  Joseph  WUlard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace.  Artha  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Cecil  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Charles  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  James  Evans,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagan,  Larry  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  i 

Hall,  Charles  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Donald  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Larry  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy.  Joseph  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartjen.  Gall  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch.  Charles  Thompson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlng,  Stanley  Bugen«.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess,  Hubert  Barnes,  487-.'i2-3855. 
Hinson.  Ben  Adams,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge.  Glenn  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hofmann.  Patricia  June  Har.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homor.  Mary  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosemann.  David  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Charles  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Mary  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Jimmy  Oneal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell.  Elwood  Lester.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jimenez,  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Bobby  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Jay  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph,  Donald  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Razor.  Walter  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kerestes.  Harold  Hamilton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kessler.  Doris  Henrietta.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacquement.  Dennis  Pay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  anouette.  William  Robert.  531-46^424. 
Macintosh.  Donald  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mahan.  John  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maichel,  Farrell  Deane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manning.  Laurel  Roberts.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marino.  Charley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsano.  Jesse  James  Alexa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall,  Michael  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martlndale,  Robert  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mazzettl,  Roderick  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClellan.  Worley  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McGrath,  Eugene,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKenty.  Samuel  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNeece.  Michael  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller.  Curtis  Parker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mitchell.  Caryl  Arden.  174-^0-3205. 

Morton.  Samuel  Chandler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moss.  I>avid  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mower,  David  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mudd,  Mary  Marguerite,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulligan.  Arthur  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mullls.  Anne  Buehler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mylett.  Clifford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nance.  William  Byrd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newton.  James  Rcbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nuckols.  Birdie  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson.  Gary  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ortiz.  Rafael  Cristobal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Sulllvan.  Daniel  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Owens.  Ben.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ownbey.  Kenney  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paasch,  Kathleen  Ella.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pancake.  James  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Paske.  Charles  Herbert,  ni.  447  44  1024. 

Phillips.  David  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

fierce.  Kenneth  Irving.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plllsbury,  Nora  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poertner,  George  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter.  Matllde  Matta.  Ne?r.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlore.  John  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pueppka.  Dennis  Arnold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Radoll,  John  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawalt.  Michael  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redoing.  G.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Donald  Gaylord.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Randolph  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Delvis  Burton,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  William  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rohloff,  Charles  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruiz,  Napoleon  Nicholas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sammet.  John  King,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  John  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Keith  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Phillip  Karl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Fayrene  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  Daniel  Laurenc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scudder,  Christopher  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeraJini,  Stephen  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelburne,  Lesley  Bryan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields.  Joel  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpe,  Wayne  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoesmith.  James.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoupa.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelly,  Carol  Marguerite,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  James  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllnkard.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Daniel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snead,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears.  Albert  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlggs,  Purnell  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stemmons,  George  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson.  James  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumrall,  George  Leonard,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabata.  David  Senjl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate.  James  Ellis.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Harry  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Bobby  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thore.  Michael  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlanda.  Theodore  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobias,  Terrance  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Traub,  Donald  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trotter,  Robert  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Troxell.  Joseph  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhoesen,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venable.  Tlleston  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watte.  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weaver,  Edward  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltefield.  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilcox.  Howard  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilkes.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodworth,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wray.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Younger,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Brittain,  Philip  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  William  David,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devoti,  David  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleury,  Lyyne  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Arthur  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friedrlch.  Andreas  Imre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gentry,  Wllbert  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Terry  Clayton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katayama.  Wayne  Yuklo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kidd.  Judith  Annette,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinnamon.  Wayne  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccormick.  Thomas  Ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noegel,  Marvin  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paradise.  Kenneth  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poggemeyer,  Ronald  Mell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Leanita,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarborough,  James  Wesley,  250-78-842'i 
Selves,  Michael  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szabo,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tufts.  Thomas  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urben.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

FINANCE  CORPS 

Lieutenant  Colonels 
Beyer.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buster.  Robert  Wllliard.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Entrekin,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Arthur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzalez,  Rodriguez  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laborenz,  Astrld  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill.  Elaine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  Stanley  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  John  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


PfannmuUer.  Walter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stenzel.  George  Oswald,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Adams.  John  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldassari,  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes.  Dave  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck,  Lois  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowden,  David  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braswell.  Blllie  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candioglos,  John  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cates,  J.  Mac,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Robert  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connolly,  William  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Ronald  Arferd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUerman,  Margaret  Louise,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frascatore,  James  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fudold.  John  Harlan.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granville,  William  Walsh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin,  Richard  Leroy.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Eugene  Theodore.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Verne  Burdette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Ralph  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood,  John  Davis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hausier,  Billy  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyek.  Irene  Anne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Indellicate.  John  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  John  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Janiga.  Degnan,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johanson.  John  Nils,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lebeda,  Gregory  Dirk.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lock.  James  Leonard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacLean.  Edward  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mark.  Robert  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massman,  Lawrence  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathews.  Charles  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matlch.  Nenad.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mccormick.  Frank  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Miller,  Richard  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moran.  John  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton,  George  Bowlin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murrah,  Edmund  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newman.  Dan  McDowell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nordaune.  Kenneth  Sherman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palmer,  Daniel  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Payette.  Paul  Foster.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poche.  Charles  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prosser,  Gerald  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rehorst.  Thomas  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richards.  WUlard  OBrlen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlvard,  Victor  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe.  Clarence  Eugene.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rudd.  John  Herman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandt.  David  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schultz.  Robert  Urena,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shera,  James  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherwood,  Robert  Emerson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Ronald  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens.  James  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Anthony  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trudell,  Richard  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vaughn.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vinson,  George  Eldon,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Captains 

Capestany.  Pedro  Luis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cowardin,  Clinton  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Anne  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones.  John  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Morton,  Craig  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quinn,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schumann.  Edward  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright.  James  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ORDNANCE    CORPS 

Lieutenant  coloneU 
Bowers.  Paul  Grady,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cain,  Mack  Hay  ward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciraulo,  Robert  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Dale  Arlen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  James  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gretka,  John  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hair,  Dwight  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  Clarence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner,  Gordon  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hueffed,  Robert  Judson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keyes,  Alfred  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leisen,  Jacob  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mabry,  Richard  Mauldin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  Norman  Voyne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Morris.  James  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nikazy,  Eddie  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palaschak,  Richard  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Passarelli.  John.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,   Doyllng   Gene,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santos,  Agapito.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Dale  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southern.  Kenneth  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Titus.  David  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wellen,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Buford  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodson.  Robert  Uewellyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Adams,  Christopher  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anazagasty,  Ralph  Angel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Bruce  Barton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Terry  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrew.  Gary  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Norman  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armbrlght.  Larry  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Robert  Rac.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Douglas  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Leonard  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartosh.  Larry  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam.  Kenneth  Madison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benick,  Ronald  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Jay  Phillip,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  John  Stanley,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block.  Peter  Spencer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boozer.  James  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  James  Thomas,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bramblett.  John  Russell.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bright.  George  Elmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlseno.  Raul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Mark  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bullock,  David  Thomas,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bynum,  Cleophus  Early,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caslas.  Richard  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham.  Ronald  Carvill.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsm.  Benny  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chobrda.  Martin  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloud.  Marcus  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Larry  Van.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crites.  Jerry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  Gerald  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  James  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalbom.  John  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly.  Michael  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davies.  Michael  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Felton  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denney.  Joel  Carter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Robert  Walter  Junto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  Joseph  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  John  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drugley.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dull.  David  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutton.  Richard  Samual.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dziedzlc.  Gene.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emllng.  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ervin,  William  Jackson.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Christopher  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fletcher.  Michol  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleury.  James  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flicklnger.  Lowell  Kennedy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frye,  James  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulton.  William  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Punk.  Thomas  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galley.  Charles  Kenon.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galysh,  Roman  Lubomyr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Ellas  Felipe,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gauger,  Raymond  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oluth,  David  Otto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodbody.  Emmet  Joseoh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grtffard,  Mark  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouenther,  Wayne  Wllburn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallstrom,  Gregory  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  Clarence  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helton.  Eddie  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  George  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlndman.  Franklin  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnebaugh.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlroto.  Christopher  Toshio.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrt.  Paul  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Michael  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  James  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hune.  Baugh  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunsucker.  James  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huval.  Danny  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jordan.  Norrls  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurca.  Michael  Anthony,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kawakaml.  Charles  Edwin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiebler.  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Lawrence  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  William  Meredith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirsch.  Norman  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kleager,  Jerald  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kocluk.  Max   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laiacona,  Nicholas  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maass,  Brian  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madlgan,  Larry  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Makl,  James  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manula,  Thomas  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlow,  Larry  Griffin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Roger  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masters,  Roy  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCane,  O.  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoCray.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlynn,  Franklin  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry.  Robert  Harold.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod.  Hugh  Scoble.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahan,  Daniel  Luther,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Megahan.  David  Arthur.  177-3*5-2568. 
Miller.  Brent  Robinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Michael  Edward.  31. '5-46-8058. 
M"!«r.  Nelson  Alvin.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnno,  Jeffrey  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Michael  Jude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Robert  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Brian  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen,  Peter  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowlckl,  Michael  LoiUs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Morey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padialmercado,  Ivan  Luis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parr,  Francis  Xavler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pazak.  Michael  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pendergast.  Michael  Rlchar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pepin.  Armand  Omer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peterson.  Alvln  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pettlbon,  Thomas  Woodrow.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Phlllls,  John  Kennedy.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polvino.  Charles  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowl.  Thoedore  Guthrie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Priddy.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purcell.  Gerald  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benner.  Steven  Ernest.  534—40-2905. 

Rbylander,  Kenneth  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rltter.  Willie  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Julius  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodgers.  Jerry  Devon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogala.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Ronald  Radford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sabln,  Ashley  Flshbume.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Scarfo.  John  Baptist.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schatz.  Walter.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Setcavage.  Paul  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SherrlU.  Samuel  Whitsltt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sherwood.  Richard  Irvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shoemaker.  Stephen  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims,  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sipes.  John  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snow.  Stephen  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Southworth,  William  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sowell,  Thomas  Bruce,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Springer.  Thomas  Frank.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sproul.  Alexander  Ersklne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stewart.  Lawrence  James.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stpierre.  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strickland.  Edward  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swindell.  Jeneral  Benjamin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Swofford.  James  Edwin.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Szeliga.  Edward  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Templeton.  Scott  Herbert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  David  T.,  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlnsley,  Wally  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tltunlk.  Steven  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tolson.  Jarvls  Hartley.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tommervik.  David  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tompkins.  James  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Frank  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vernon.  James  Ellsworth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldron,  Harry  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walker,  Robert  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ware.  James  Harvey.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weekly.  Terry  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllklns.  Timothy  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Woodward.  Robert  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worklzer.  Daniel  Turner.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Brueckman.  James  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cachero.  Francisco  Sagun  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantey.  Samuel  Ervin,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chappell.  Samuel  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fllbey.  Robert  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbb.  Harry  Bernard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallock.  Scott  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalb.  Charles  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Brian  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer.  Michael  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mercer.  Bruce  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Harold  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morglllo.  Michael  Luciano.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolte.  Marvin  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prescott.  Daniel  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rae.  Jeffrey  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runyan.  John  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strobel,  Dennis.  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  David  Butler.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Twing.  Charles  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  George  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Michael  Browning.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  William  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachry.  Guy  Cecil.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

QUARTERMASTER   CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Askew,  Lattice,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Russell,  Milton,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayer,  James  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Arnold  Gans.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.  Gordon  Rives.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofleld.  James  David  Junio.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comfort.  Harold  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cramer.  Ned  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlke.  Milton  Melvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Vernon  Bethea.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Lynn  Blaine.  432-76-«07l.' 
Estes.  Glen  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foreman.  Theodore  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank.  Norma  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher.  William  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gloskowski.  Edward  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gudmundson.  Brent  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  WUburn  Pat,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Bobby  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Judith  Gall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenison,  William  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lloyd  Melvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katzenmeyer,   Hardy   Albert.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacKav.  Frederick  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malmon.  Joel  Jacob.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Major.  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath.  Catherine  Ellen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Robert  Owen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rush.  Gene  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smiley,  David  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starnes,  Jerry  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomason.  Glen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wartlck.  Dean  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  James  Everett.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Doaue  McKlnstry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Wilson  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamenlck.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeamer.  Aaron  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Acosta,  Gerardo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  James  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amldel.  Michael  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  Richard  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  Joseph  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boozer.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  Leslie  Wilson,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugert.  Judith  Rita.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett.  Frederick  Jeffery.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buster.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calame.  Peter  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun.  Norman  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan.  Joseph  James.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camerano.  Anthony  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carnes.  Ambrus  Durward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carr,  Terry  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caruthers.  Robert  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Castillo,  Patricio  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CavlggU,  John  Dennis.  189-3&-8895. 
Celeste,  Richard  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chancellor,  Charles  David,  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Wesley  Berry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corder,  Phillip  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Cheryl  Anne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Argus  Daniel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Donald  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeLuca,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domenlco,  Jay  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran.  Thomas  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duenas.  Anthony  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutt,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Richard  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  William  Haney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Thomas  Clayton,  26l-68-94ol. 
Foreman,  Richard  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler,  Richard  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallenbeck.  Curtis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oamble,  Lee  Clanon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Richard  William,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glbbs,  Harold  Nixon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gomez,  Lawrence  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gott,  E.  Lorraine,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graupmann,  Weldon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  William  Alton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grogan,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cund,  Walter  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamner,  Ronald  Park,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Joann  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Samuel  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Jamie  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Henry  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haylett.  Frank  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Kenneth  Sherwln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  William  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershey,  William  Edward,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbs,  Jack  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlne,  Robert  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hog^ue,  Stuart  Luclen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  James  Hallle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUey,  Richard  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huglns.  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Charles  Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey,  Gilbert  Oene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Devra  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isom,  Frank,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Janssen,  Arwln  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Harry  Watklns,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Cathy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kokolakls,  James  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunkle.  Donald  Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafratte,  Dlanna  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  William  Terrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lebarron.  Russell  Samuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ughtfoot,  James  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lotero.  Ronald  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  David  Eastman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  Robert  Lloyd,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malik,  Robert  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
March,  Ronald  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcone,  Thomas  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Donald.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mateer.  Robert  Francis,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathem,  Joseph  Gabriel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer.  Klaus  Juergen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  James  Perry.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnally.  Loren  Vee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDougal,  Norma  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDougall,  William  James  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee.  Stephanie  Ann  Rast.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovern,  Prank  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlRht.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  William  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messina.  Louis,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milan.  Ben  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Lane  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nedeca.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noll.  Rudolph  Asher.  226-S8-3697. 
Nunes.  Margaret  Yates,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Okabayashl.  Rodney  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlando.  Anthony  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutler.  Henry  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  Orvllle  Clarence.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson,  Don  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Ste^jhen  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Charles  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Pltaro,  Francis  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  Robert  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Terrance  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prutzman.  Albert  O^irfleld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnlan,  OneUl  Patrick,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rexrode,  Thomas  Owen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlflee,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Turhan  EXlward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Robert  Moss,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllken,  Charles  Jos^h,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  David  Wallace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seaberg,  David  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeSens,  Stephen  Kent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senslon,  Charles  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw,  David  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Eddie  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wlster  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smyre,  Lee  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stormer.  Robert  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydnor,  Otha  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  James  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Oliver  Leo,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Thomas  Edmund,  Jr..  257-74- 
8379. 
Truman,  Harry  S,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanbusklrk,  Barry  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vazquez,  John  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Johnle  Edward,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Donna  Gale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiggins  Charlie,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilder.  Edward  Macarlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Felix  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  James  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodruff.  David  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Gary  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  William  Basil,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamudlo,  Jack  Ramon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Bell,  Donald  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch,  William  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CalamaJo,  Craig  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnlcum,   William   Robert,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ound,  Walter  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Stephanie  Sue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Carolyn  Louise  To,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreps,  Ruth  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Horace  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllvle,  Raymond  Wellesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plummer,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Read,  Joyce  Louise,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton,  Eddie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanek,  Joseph  Prank,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Edward  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vincent,  Eldrldge  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllbon,  Roderick  Lanlce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Michael  Burr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TRANSPORTATION  CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Bermlngham.  Dennis  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buford,  Lauren  Delos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay,  James  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dllg,  James  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutter,  WUbert  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  George  Dewey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flcchlone.  Francis  Pasqua,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grist,  Jesse  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Gary  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heffner,  Lewis  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koshlnsky,  John  Foster,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labat,  Pierre  Denis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Carlos  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdams,  Louis  Alonza,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poarch.  Henry  Harrison.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royal,  Luther,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  Purvis  Lara,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulz,  Rodney  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobel.  Robert  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speldel.  Richard  Rinehart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wakefield.  Thomas  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Daniel  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Grady  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Abbott,  Danny  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns,   Kennlth  Nix,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Agee,  WlUlam  Maatln,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Daniel  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Walter  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood,  Walter  Woodrow,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett.  Joseph  Walton.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Wayne  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin.  Jeraid  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beet,  Silas  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckmann.  Ellen  Ceclle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  Richard  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  James  Henry,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett,  Marshall  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrdsall,  Calvin  Grlgg,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakeslee,  William  Pease,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bracken,  Samuel  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branyon,  John  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breckons.  Walter  Clyde.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Daniel  Hamilton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Browell.  Gary  Ardene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Walter  Tyrone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruns.  Donald  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryan,  John  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley,  David  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Norman  Sayman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert,  Peter  Dlmock,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannom.  Robert  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cary.  Bruce  Barbour.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chamberlain.  Steven  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clccone.  Richard  Grant.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  William  Hill.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clay.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coker.  Terry  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coluccl.  Kenneth  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Combs,  Robert  Mack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Consedlne,  Thomas  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  John  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Clayton  WUce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copping.  George  Francis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlder,  Thomas  KevU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culverhouse.   Jerry  Roger.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtln.  Stephen  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyr,  Thomas  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dana,  Thomas  Newell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deay,  William  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey,  Ross  Miller,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dente,  Jerome  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desjardlns,  Paul  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlto,  Joseph  Frank.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dhuyvetter,  Tony  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diaz,  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DIckerson,  Herbert  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubose.  Samuel  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Dennis  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ebblnga,  Clarence  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckard,  Sidney  Douglass.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Richard  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan.  Donald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Robert  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evarts.  Robert  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fales,  Larry  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Peter  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fernandez,  John  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flchter,  Thomas  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fillmore.  Benlamin  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fluty,  William  Corbett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Jerry  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Ralph  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foulk.  Tom  Bond.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foye.  John  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Francisco.  Vaden  Burdette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Raymond  Irving.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oebble.  Stanley  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geer,  John  Monroe.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giordano.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  James  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oonano.  Arnold  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Elton  Taylor.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Curtis  Joel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Gerald  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Larry  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Lorane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnln.  Larry  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guppy.  Christopher  McClaln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  Jules  Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Eddie  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher.  Daniel  Plerson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haupt.  Berdean  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Dennis  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlckel.  Lance  Kelbaugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Silas  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HlUls.  John  Charles.  568-«4-6917. 
Holley,  Donna  Joyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmgren,  Larry  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hough,  Predrlc  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudspeth,  David  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudspeth,  Lewis  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isbel,  Ronald  Paige,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivey,  Ramon  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobus.  Charles  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JarvU,  Allen  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Gary  Dwayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ralph  Cedrlc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Van  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Van  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUbourn,  William  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Richard  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkham,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsler,  Alvln  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelmon,  Robert  Joel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreutz,  James  Roden,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krobert,  James  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  Peter  Hansllp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lame,  David  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lang.  Albert  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leaman.  Jeffrey  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leedy,  David  Ballou,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndqulst,  John  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz.  Joseph  J..  lEO-32-8102. 
Magrosky.  John  Joseph.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manss.  Patricia  Obryen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Larry  King.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynor,  Kynis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCUntock.  David  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCloskey,  Edwin  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McHenry.  Michael  Clark,  225-S0-5519. 
Medvltz,  Charles  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnter,  Dennis  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mix,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Rolland  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Tom  Denson,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Winston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowrey,  Jake  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  Daniel  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  Victor  Gerald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nedela,  David  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nepereny,  George  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlmblett,  Donald  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NothBttne,  Charles  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nuttall.  Edward  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Edward  J.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrlen.  Edward  J.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Lawrence  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Otto,  Norman  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr,  Bernard  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls,  Gary  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Jan  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peake.  Troy  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perelllmlnettl.  Jules  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Patrick  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polanskl.  Christopher  Step.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Charles  Oscar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PouUn,  Roger  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poulos,  Richard  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Stuart  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rahn.  Ronald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawls.  Jester  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revelle.  Anlel  William,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards.  Clark  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Royal  Plttman,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg.  Terry  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salger,  Glenn  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sapko.  Joseph  Enoch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savacool,  Edwin  Myron,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scalf.  Cecil  Floyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher.  Howard  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfe.  John  Keith,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherfey,  Kenneth  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley,  Berchard  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShuU,  Robert  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slbble.  George  Merwln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllva,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Oayle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singleton.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnnott,  William  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skelton,  James  Paul,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Donald  Lamar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Jimmy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Snow,  Jlmmle  Doyl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spring,   James   Leroy,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starr,  Jacob  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stcyr,  Frank  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoker,  Darrell  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summerlln,  Ronald  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tapp,  Jack  Carlton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  Bradford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  William  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Douglas  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlsh,  Thomas  Luvem,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentine,  Christopher  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vassett,  Frank  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verdoorn,  Ronald  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vetrano.  Joseph  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Bobby  Merrell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walls,  Russell  Kenneth,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Norman  Burl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watt,  Jimmy  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Donald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Lawrence  Russel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welter,  Robert  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wenta,  Robert  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Bruce  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltacre.  Charles  Jerry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Walter  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wler.  Henry  Winston.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  Bruce  Cllett  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williamson.  Robert  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolf,  Samuel  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wothe,  John  Werner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrinkle,  John  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyks,  Edward  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynn,  Dennis  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yeaw,  Truman  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Wesley  Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zakszeskl,  Charles  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Barton.  Stephen  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Michael  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganslen.  Gregory  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Paul  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulgan.  William  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchens.  Dwlght  Rudolph.  229-66-«I21. 
Maslowskl.  Daniel  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  George  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole.  Ronald  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns.  Robert  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
chaplain's  corps 
Colonels 
Burttram,  Danny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darcy.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlchmanowskl,  Walter  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Brown,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglston,  Malachy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majors 

Abel.  Donald  W.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abramowltz.  Marc  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allison.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allyn.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Christen  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Llndell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arold,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arturetmelendez,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Axelrod,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bannan,  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banner,  Ernest  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barkey.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bamett,  DlUmus  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baver,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Nicholas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belton.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendlck,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benonls,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berndt.  Leander  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Barton  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blckley.  Hugh  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blgsby.  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobbey.  David  M.,  21C-28-0531. 
Boone.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bouleware.  Alton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broyles.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bundick,  Bobble  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunnett.  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Bede  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Itjnatlus  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callahan,  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caple.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case.  William  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cbeyne,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChUen.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christy,  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colbert.  Douglass  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUey.  Joe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conner.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbett.  Clareaince.  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottemond.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottlngmam,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croke.  Alfred  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dagosllno,  Carl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Daniel  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Elvemlce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Kenneth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dech.  Merle  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dood.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doerbaum.  Uoyd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doman,  Thurman  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthlt.  Troy  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham.  Craig  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durham.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earles.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberlc.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erbach.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farr.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaska.  John  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Florez.  Juan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Jamespa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GagUardo.  Anthony  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillespie.  Kenneth  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glazier.  Frederick  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleaton.  Cal  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goforth.  BUly  S..  411^6-8637. 
Gogl,  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cover,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenebaum.  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greka,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuebbmeyer.  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guesnler.  Rene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guldry,  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamperzonlan.  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannum.  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Ovgene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartlage,  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatler.  Caylord  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  WlUls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepner,  Theodore  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks,  Herbert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes.  Thomas  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Jerry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hultberg.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hume.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrey.  Roland  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imberl.  Anthony  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Itokazu.  Klyolchl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iverson,  VlrgU  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jankowskl.  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansen.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  Ervln  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jopp.  Frank  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph.  Ray  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalslng,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelzer,  Herman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Daniel  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Klemele.  Leroy,  501-3&-9M1. 
Kim,  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KJosa.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohn.  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koss,  Saul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Albert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krenltsky.  Ellas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latorre,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laveronl.  AUred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehrer,  Wayne  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uncoln.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltorja.  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llvermon.  William  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uzor,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lokkesmoe.  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longval.  Anthony,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludlow.  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacFarlane.  Ame  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox  .  Pred  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malley.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malone,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  Benjamin  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marcantonlo.  Clement.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  Alexander  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matheny.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer.  Lewis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAllister.  Grant  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCaffrey.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall.  Dan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCranle.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMlchael.  John  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlock.  Ralph  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Messersmlth.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles,  Joel  L..  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUard.  Stanley  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montondon.  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Paul  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumper,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naughton,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neshlem.  Vaughn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Alvln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  George  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norrls.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nondorf.  Aloyslvs  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northrop,  Clyde  M..  IIT,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connell.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OXenny.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ornburn,  Prank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'SulUvan.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oswandel.  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulson.  Everett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlaczyk.  Andrew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Delbert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedder,  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phelps.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plngel.  Gilbert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pointer.  Louis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUto,  Victor  V.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prldgen,  Lamar  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh.  Loren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnlan.  Matthew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renfrow.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchter.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlttenbach.  Leroy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Robert  D.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Gall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodlgues,  Anthony  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogakos,  Constantlnos  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SacVett,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddler.  Jesse  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samsa.  Bertln  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanford.  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaefer.  Bernard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schalm.  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schellenans.  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmld.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selfrled,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaddlx.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Shlmek.  Andrew  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUversteln,  PhlUp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmeone,  Francis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slrotko.  Theodore  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slater.  Dennis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Douglas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Frederick  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gerald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SplUer,  Jlmmle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stake.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StalUngs.  Bennle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Gerald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephenson.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Raburn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suellentrop.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swedlund.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydnor.  Calvin  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarbet.  Robert  M  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teer,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teodoro.  Pablo.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tessman.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thonl,  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome,  Carrol  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Timm.  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trebus.  Louis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumpkln,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turkelson.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tumbow.  Frankie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanscoy,  Leonard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlckers.  Marvin  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voges.  Ethan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogt.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warme.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Jerry  A.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wedel.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Morris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyland.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whalen,  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitaker,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlchner.  Erwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wideman.  Fletcher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiens.  Curtis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilklns.  Lafayette  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worman.  Jeremiah  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Grant.  Anderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammann.  WUIlam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerns.  Carter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitohiner.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Lowell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Jimmie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE   GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Bailey,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlon.  Jerome  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Barbae.  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardall.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blakely.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  Clifford  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Patrick  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byler.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caron.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Burton,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denny,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlscharry.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Brooks  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuterroU,  Jerry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plevet,  Harold  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flnnegan.  Richard  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prick.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oanstlne.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goo.  Lester  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Brent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hameim.  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holeman.  Jacob  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hough.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Robert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefe.  Thaddeus  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuklok.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loh.  Kom  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundberg.  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markert,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosier.  Jerome  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulderlg.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nealey.  Vincent  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nyman.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pangbum,  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peluso.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pollard.  Ivry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reade.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saynlsch,  Stephen  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlan.  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seggar,  Ruurd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stokesberry.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Prank  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zucker,  Karln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Allan,  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babolan.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  Owen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackburn,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braga,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Garry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  Connie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlgiammarlno.  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drach.  Susan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estey.  Russell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goudeaux.  Nolan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gourlay.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greczmiel.  Hort  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haney.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayn.  Linda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebl.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaczynski.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kane.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennerly.  Phillip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Joseph  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longbottom.  Harry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malley.  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matzklnd,  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Kent  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morant.  Blake  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Partse,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perolman.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petroff,  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pianellljames,  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raezer.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Kathryn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sargeant.  Kimball  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaw.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sirmans.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stein.  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumner,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Switzer.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Wilder,  Charles  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodling,  Dale  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

Majors 
Ashley.  Robert  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barefoot,  Diana  Maio,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartlett.  Jo  Anne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlley.  Jackie  Wyane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson,  Dawn  Eileen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnella,  Elizabeth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Ronald  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  John  Parry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greathouse,  David  Guy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  James  Lee.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranger,  Donna  Jordan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redell,  Rita  Wolf,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rltter,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Clorice  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Ambrose,  Lona  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neveux,  Catherine  Joan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smutok,  Michael  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     NURSE    CORPS 

Colonels 
Gorman,  Elly  Patricia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metz,  Martha  Louise,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nurse,  Joyce  Juanita,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall,  Delores  Hamer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lieutenant  colonels 
AntlUa,  Betty  Joan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowie,  Reuben  Amanda  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazier.  Robert  Evans.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bredemeler.  Laura  Jane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Marjorle  Mae.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzzard.  Rita  V.  Naranjo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherrington.  Raymond  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clutter.  Lenna  Mae.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coggin.  Laura  Jacquelln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowley.  Maureen  Alice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croy.  Gail.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudnohufsky,  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey,  Doris  Pauline,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earnest.  Ralph  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckels.  Ann  Delaney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estes.  Zane  Elwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feske.  Mary  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pico,  Karen  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortson,  Shirley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frauks.  James  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Dolores.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haag,  George  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohl.  Michele.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuttner.  Jean  May,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Otis  Hulon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathews,  Charles  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCann,  Sheila  Anne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDunnah.  Carlyle  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQuall.  Claire  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metcalfe.  Martha  Elaine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Evelyn  Shirley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlno.  Thomas  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moskovltes.  John  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nooney.  Nancy  Nobleece.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neil.  Marie  Ruth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pugh,  Calvin  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purcell.  Shirley  Ann  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Jack  Olvlne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robbins.  Dolly  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosadootero.  Adolfo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Lucille  Ann  Letz.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  Frank  Washington.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Helen  Rose.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprlngmler.  Joyce  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan.  Gerald  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throwe.  Gerald  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verret.  Blaise  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Prince  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Edith  Virginia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  Edith  Heer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welton.  Nellie  Loretta,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler.  Peggy  Louise,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Arndt.  Judith  Martha.  133-32-3.122. 
Ashburn.  David  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aureli.  Dinah  Lyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barron.  Velma  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Patricia  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Bayliss.  Susan  Ellen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach.  Donald  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BelL  Elizabeth  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  John  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blebeshelmer.  Ellen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird.  Carita  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birdseye.  Helen  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blomberg.  Olof  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonnan.  Barbara  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley,  Barbara  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branson,  Roberta  Randal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Margaret  Jean  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  Llna  Sue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Pamela  Koponen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,  Virginia  Ann  Rako,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capps,  Erie  Dianne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne,  Margaret  Easterd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey.  Shirley  Eileen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cogan.  Phyllis  Breen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collar,  Leslie  Diane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Barbara  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conte.  Jacqueline  Rose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Helen  Marva.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft,  Mary  Sheldon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crelder.  Sherry  Darnall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlswell,  Mary  Lou,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crittenden.  Frances  Lou.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cullinan.  Barbara  Jeann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry,  Laura  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darcy.  Darlene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Shirley  Gamble,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deardorff,  Mary  Thereas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demi.  Howard  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deponti,  Rebecca  Jean  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devore.  Donna  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domallk,  Walter  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap.  John  E.  Dodd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echevarrla,  Carlos  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsaman.  Charlotte  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Barbara  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott.  Carol  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estepp.  William  Sanders.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Jane  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Exum.  Patricia  Smyth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeter.  Ross  Prank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funk.  Donna  Karrer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garlock.  Cynthia  Ann  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glusto.  Joan  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glenn,  Lucille.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golson,  Patricia  Szalay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlee,  John  Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Lessle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gwaltney.  George  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadersbeck,  Rita  Ellen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Jean  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Beverly  Ann  Mehll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Harold  Power.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jew,  Colleen  Lorretta  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Grace  Phyllis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Mary  B.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Susan  Jayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUvet,  Jo  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorgeson.  Lynn  Patricia.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karabasz,  Clare  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keegler,  Linda  Chapln,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keeler,  JUl  Rolf,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ke'lv,  Marlorle  Mary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keneson,  Edwin  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klldea.  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Mary  Jo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  William  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Prazler  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knop.  Richard  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kossman.  Marcla  Louise.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulm,  Margaret  Mary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutzorlk.  Barbara  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larchey,  Mary  Catherine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T  ef.  Mprv  E"en  Koca,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Vivian  Zella  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llndecker.  Howard  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockett,  Mildred  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lownle.  Jacqueline  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallory.  Jerllyn  Janet,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall,  Judith  Mary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Doris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matteson.  Joann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  Patricia  Bolon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeskey.  Theodora  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMarlln.  Susan  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Meyer,  Joanne  Karol,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Esther  Ruth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Helen  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MitcheU,  Kathleen  Bern.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Theora  Lois,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montoya,  Irene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Barbara  Sommers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooy,  Bruce  WendeU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Dcnna  Hoagland,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelman,  Ellen  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Iva  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nett,  Kathleen  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olszanowskl,  Patricia  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Cyril  Conrad,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkinson.  Nancy  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacock,  Benjamin  Asmon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Terl  Friedman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez.  Amelia  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Mary  Jane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petorak.  Peter  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Jolynn  Sorren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Probst.  Cynthia  Baker  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qulnn.  Pfcrrls  Jean  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raklewlcz  Caroline  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Resko.  Carolyn  Bernadet.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  Jerry  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Sylvia  Parker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russo.  Joan  Diana  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samecky.  Mary  Theresa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sautter.  Dawn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scally.  Helen  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schade,  Elsie  Reglna.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schotz.  Helen  Coralla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwaler.  Sandra  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwark,  Shelby  Jean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shapiro.  Allan  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Lanette  Marie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepard,  Rosamond  Robin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  Patricia  Ann  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skowronskl.  Eileen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Brenda  Dunakln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Mary  Jean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Srembo.  Dorothy  Jane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone.  Mary  Anita.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strope,  Donley  Wilbur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swenson.  Mary  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toblasson.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbanskl.  Joan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wacks,  Gloria  Jean  Snow.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wall.  Anne  Carol  Swavel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Betty  Lou  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Susan  Elizabeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whldby.  Barbara  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  Brenda  Lee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Orrln  Monroe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlemers.  Darlene  Mae.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Bertha  Lou.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams  Marilyn  Jon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Delores  Esther.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  Patricia  Louise.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaryan,  Barbara  Ellen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yip.  Gar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zunlno.  Jeannette  McAle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwerner.  Darlene  Anne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Beale.  Pamela  Pvmipelly.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belew.  Beverly  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Jimmie  Ruth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald.  Donna  Kay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grleshaber.  Nona  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Barbara  Lynn  K..  07.5-40-9688. 
Jacobs.  Mary  Ellen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kadlng.  Deborah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller.  Susan  Mildred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  David  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laurlta,  Daniel  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Georgia  Gay  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Anne  Brlta.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musteller.  Christine  Jo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oldrldge.  Janice  Mazur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckerlng&eott.  Gw?ndollne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross.  Susan  Walsh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlllato.  Joann  Headley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllmowlcz.  Carolyn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small.  Dorothea  Louise.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smeltzer.  Lola  Kay  Fast.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Patricia  Kay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  SheUa  Mae  Cash.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Colonel* 
Frost.  John  Marshall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guess,  Kenneth  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagerman,  Jerry  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krler.  Paul  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lohse.  Walter  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'connell.  Wallace  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltbeck.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Antonlnl.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baer.  Charles  Harrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell,  Peter  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergstrom,  Thomas  Neal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlahuU,  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Douglas  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulken,  James  Daymont,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  Donald  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampoUo,  Gerald  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  William  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chupkowskl.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clamplt,  William  Terrance,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DanleU,  Patrick  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delzer,  £)elano  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doherty,  Richard  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IX>nahoe.  Joseph  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.  Joe  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmerson,  Matthew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paclus.  Peter  Hans,  078-34-4)50. 
Falenskl,  Richard  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer.  John  Bartow.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pernald.  William  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foerster.  Ulrlch.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  John  Jerome.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glfford.  Gerald  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glasgow.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gluhm.  David  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Paul  Dwayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grower.  Marvin  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  David  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hecht.  Robert  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herman.  Wayne  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hondrum,  Steven  Olaf,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hutchlns.  Harry  Stuart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaelke.  Kerry  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Joel  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson.  Randall  Root.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  David  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loers.  Wayne  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machlan.  George  Rudolph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machucapadln.  Carlos  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McArthur.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowall.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkllk.  David  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mollere.  Rodney  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Edward  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newhouse.  Rlcney.  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlshlmura.  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noe.  Paul  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noone.  Robert  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paul.  George  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfllpsen.  Ronald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers.  William  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritchie,  Gary  Max,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossmann.  Jeffrey  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saddorls.  Reginald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnell.  Frederick  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab.  Joel  Ira.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehe.  John  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shulman.  Jay  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slas.  Barbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  William.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spahn.  Robert  Garv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.   James   Leavy.   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson.  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Steven  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terhune.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torres.  Nadal  Jorge  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Oec.^e  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Utschig.  Leonard  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weniter.  James  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whang.  Ravmond  Soo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woehrle.  Richard  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong.  Marston  Kin  Sun.  5.''3-68-3129. 
Woodruff.  Frederic  D..  'XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwolensky,  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Adams.  Anthonv  Joe.  264-78-5.501. 
Adamson.  Dennis  Newell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrltton.  James  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Allen,  Andrew  Jarvis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Gary  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ange.lo,  Anthony  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagley.  Dwlght  English.  S77-68-296J. 
Bandy.  Rufus  Young,  ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bandy,  Thomas  Elwood,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  Ihomas  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrowes,  Kendall  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baughn,  Brent  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beitler,  Claude  Iheodor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berman,  Fredric  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biggs,  Stephen  Glen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blllman.  Michael  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blocker,  Sloan  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodenhelm.  Mark  Bridge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bond,  John  Lesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bondra.  Daniel  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell,  Cramer  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Caroyln  Martha,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruegger,  Robert  Raymon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant,  Arthur  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burleigh,  John  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussell,  Norman  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calabria.  Robert  Dennis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campagna,  Gary  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell,  David  Frederl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannava.  Paul  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caponlgro.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Case,  James  Gilbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cecic,  Peter  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chilton.  Craig  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen.  Loren  Clif,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Civjan,  Ralph  Haime,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clem.  David  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllney.  Terrance  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coloncamacho,  AntoUno,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Jcseph  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosnahan.  Robert  Franci.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craemer,  Timothy  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crandall.  Edwin  Malin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlno.  Samuel  Joseph,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowther,  Bruce  Qulntin.  £23-66-0803. 
Cuenln.  Paul  Richard.  C29-42-4381. 
Dargon.  Paul  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Richard  Culberts.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deleon,  Eladio.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donathan.  Grady  David.  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley,  Dennis  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donovan.  Michael  Geor?e.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.  Howard  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eguchi.  Dennis  Sho.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ekaval.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Peter  Carew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erley,  Clyde  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Estey.  Allan  White,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falrchlld.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farabee,  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fearon,  Christopher  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Luclan  Maxwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Michael  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galan.  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway.  Robert  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaston.  Max  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerace.  William  Laston,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olesler.  Terry  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Giles.  William  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllckman.  Ronald  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Mark  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hackman.  Steven  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halbert.  William  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanover.  Robert  Bums.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Bradford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harre,  John  Woodrow,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Albert  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Gerald  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Ronald  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUebrand.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnger.  Alvln  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlrata,  Ronald  Haruto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hixson.  Mark  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hnarakis.  Emanuel  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs,  Timothy  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Donald  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllnger.  Louis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holt.  Craig  Weston.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoots.  James  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Truman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horsley,  John  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingram,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jones.  Leonard  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalnlns,  Guntls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katagihara.  Rodney  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keasler.  Walter  Ewlng,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keller,  Dean  Bailey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kern,  Stephen  Bonney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler.  Harvey  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Edwin  Dorsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney,  Don  Allison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kittle.  Paul  Edwin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klos,  Chester  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koonce,  James  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kordulak,  John  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lake,  George  Joseph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lalumandler,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Joel  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson,  Theodore  Jan,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leavitt,  James  Boyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeds,  Rot>e4-t  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  John  Relchmann,  528-58-526. 
Lewis,  Harland  Guilford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndenmuth,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livesay.  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loeb,  Andrew  Hale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loveridge.  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luebke,  Robert  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lui.  Chlu  Lun,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch,  Thomas  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacPherson,  Michael  Gay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlscal,  Roque.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markham,  John  Wlnferd  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathleu.  Gregory  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell.  Carbra  J.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDougle,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McParland.  Robert  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merkel,  Stephen  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  John  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Loman  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  William  Palmer  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minjarea,  Peto  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlntz.  Alan  Herbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moeller.  Donald  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulrean.  Joseph  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nedderman.  Theodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obrock  Ernest  Fred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Arvld  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal.  John  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osmond.  Joseph  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pardoe,  James  Dick  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parkman.  Terry  Evans.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks.  Ralph  Devon.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlusiak.    Joseph    John,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Dennis  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pilgrim.  James  Junious,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plna.  Randall  Blaine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohjola,  Randall  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Primack,  Patrice  Diane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prior,  Robert  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam.  James  Merrithew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray,  Vincent  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Releford.  Richard  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reside,  Glenn  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rethman.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  Douglas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  David  Stevens,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rossi,  Remo  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouse.  Leo  Ersklne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupell.  Orville  Lovell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Kendall  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saffell.  Alberta  Harris.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saldana,  Carlos  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salomone.  John  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Gary  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley.  Richard  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Short.  Sinclair  G.,  354-34-550. 
Shufford,  Earl  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shurtleff,  Joseph  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sigler,  Ernest  Woodrow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Michael  Todd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sklrvin.  Dennis  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Charles  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Franklin  Leonard   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lloyd  Nelson,  551-^8-4539. 
Stone,  Stephen  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suchko.  George  Duncan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutley,  Stephen  Hall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlstak.  Gary  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swords,  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thaler,  Melvln  Nell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Tbompaon,  Bruce  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tldweil,  (Jtto  f  rederlck,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Stephen  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trammell,  Gerald  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel,  Stephen  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Jay  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Washington,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Donald  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  William  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wbltsltt,  John  Allison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Russell  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woller.  Philip  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodard,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worley.  Timothy  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  John  Ben,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanolcb,  Pet«r  Patil,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Captains 

Appelbaum,  Fred  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bice,  Ronald  Winfleld,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair,  Robert  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltton,  Joseph  Alonzo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brody.  Steven  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Bernard  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  Glenn  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufresne,  Joseph  Victor,  457-84—4667. 
Jones,  Ronnie  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karren,  Gary  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  Franklin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Craig  Llvezey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Merle  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raulln,  Leslie  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richter.  Norman  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strlcklln,  Stephen  Robe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thoren.  James  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupa,  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wltwer,  David  Alan,  18&-38-6080. 
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Colonels 
Alabanza.  Florentlno.  VI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarez.  Johnny  Dixon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AngUn.  Walter  McAdoo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angritt,  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baddour,  George  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bancroft.  William  Hobar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barja.  Roberto  Hassente.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bart,  Gerald  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beatrice.  Edwin  Staton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  Exter  Frank.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bellamy.  Ronald  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson.  William  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemer,  William  Hal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boccutl.  Anthony  Russel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calkins.  Richard  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp.  Thomas  Pelton.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlng.  Wilson  Vul  Soon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chipman,  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cohen.  Howard  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collin,  Daniel  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  George  James  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Edgar  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cucinell.  Samuel  Anthon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuetter.  Albert  Cayetan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daily.  Charles  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dambroslo.  Umberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danganan.  Sergio  Sangil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daubek.  Joseph  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Harry  Earl.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimond.  Richard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbs.  Robert  Mays.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ergas.  Ralph  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ettore.  Albert  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavila.  Marclal  Qulnone.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frelhofer,  Erick  Jean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Eugene  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glancy.  Gerard  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golosow,  Nikolas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith,  Donne  Gale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orimth.  Jesse  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grobe.  Macy  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oushwa.  Richard  Lew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  Constance  Pat.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hastings.  James  Eastman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hegstrom.  George  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessy.  William  Josep.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hick.  Joe  Bolton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzman,  Saul  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Jackson,  Stephen  Macall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarotzky.  Vladimir,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffer.  Edward  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Edward  Marlon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karney.  David  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennell,  Charles  Byron.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klssack,  Alfred  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Thomas  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolmer,  John  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kovaclc.  Joseph  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landes.  Richard  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty.  James  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNamara.  Norbert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moorhead.  Prank  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moynihan.  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolen,  Harold  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nortontarpez.  Jay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odom.  Richard  Blount,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ossorloollvencia.  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pakusch.  Rainer  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulinj;.  Fred  William.  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlak.  Wallace  Wlodzlm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pezua.  Carlos  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plerozynskl,  George  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ream.  Norman  Wendell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenthal.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saglio.  Jack  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saintromaln,  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sattgast.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Robert  McNair,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scully,  Thomas  Jarvis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semenoff,  Daniel  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sim,  Joel  Clamor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobol.  Samuel  Malbin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soderdahl.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sube.  Janls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlppens,  Jack  Kelvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd.  Warren  Allen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tolson,  James  Monroe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wartofsky.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Richard  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray.  Harvey  Linton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamaoka,  Ronald  Mltsuhl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Agodoa.  Lawrnce  Yawo  Cy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  William  Randall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvlng,  Carl  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andersen.  Charles  Abe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrade.  William  Pierre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andreasen.  Arthur  Cory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andronaco.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angladedelannoy,  Andres,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aronson.  Charles  Erwln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auerbach.  Julian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Awan,  Mushtaq  Ahmad.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock.  Terence  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  Adelbert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks,  Richard  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bascom.  James  Plaver.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belenky,  Gregory  Lucas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benenson.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bischoff.  Marshall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaedel.  Mark  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleck.  Robert  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block,  Dale  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boedeker.  Edgar  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boehm.  Timothy  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bornemann,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Martin  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brahman.  Sherry  Lee  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branlygomez.  Rolando.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brenz.  Ronald  Wesley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster.  Frank  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadnax.  Gary  Burks.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  George  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkhalter.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabellon.  Sllverlo.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp.  Norman  Marshall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannady.  Preston  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Benjamin  Hollls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Jimmy  Maxwell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Preston  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cecere.  Fred  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chan,  PhUlp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ChloujJek.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cbulay.  Jeffrey  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne.  WUliam  Reynolds.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Delano  Malcomb,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condon,  Brian  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  John  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosas.  Crlsale  Cango.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cosgriff.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotterill,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Courtney.  Anthony  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cristobal.  Aurora  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Alan  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimnlngham.  Billy  Elvis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deshon.  George  Ellis.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dingeman,  Robert  Denis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  Kenneth  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doberstyn,  Edward  Brian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdy.  James  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driver.  Doyle.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffleld.  John  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eddleman.  William  Loy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmund.  Robert  Harvey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Charles  Meyer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erdtmann.  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pagan.  Joe  Garrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX4. 
Faggett.  Walter  Lee.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farley.  Patrick  Clare.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Febo.  Manuel  Angel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelllnl.  Robert  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plgelman.  Alan  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fischer.  Gerald  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley.  John  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranceschi.  Porflrio.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prattaroll.  Nicholas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prias.  Antonio.  Emmanuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuentes.  Canales  Manuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulk,  Charles  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalvln.  Eugene  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Lynn  Darcy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glendenlng.  David  Logan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  William  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory,  Quinones  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimmett,  Garfield  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groh,  Lawrence  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grossling.  Sergio  Freud.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunby.  Edwin  Neal,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyden.  Thomas  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin,  Nonlla  Vllches,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannam,  Bernard  Ray.  483-5&-5749. 
Harden.  Lewis  Brovm.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  John  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harpster.  William  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Stanley  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Richard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head,  David  Richmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healey.  Edwin  Mack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heller.  Paul  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hershey,  Stephen  Cbarle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodder.  Richard  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HolUson.  Robert  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holsenbeck.  Linton  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homann.  Joseph  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX! 
Hood,  Charles  Hardin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst.  Charles  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hymarsh,  Marilyn  Kaye.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Elray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  John  Prentiss.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Charles  Cabell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  John  Kipling.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Preston  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyce.  Roby  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jung,  Chung  Ja,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurney.  Thomas  Harlan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kale.  Milton  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kashgarlan.  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kehoe.  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennon,  William  Gilliam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchum,  Robert  Van  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kldd.  Gerald  Steele.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kim.  Michael  Hwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirchdocrfer.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirk.  John  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kirkpatrick.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klein.  Arthur  Deo  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles.  Clarence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krober.  Marvin  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lamp*.  Richard  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapins,  Nlkolajs  Armand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence  Sidney  Zachar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Robert  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepore,  Michael  Leo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llsantl,  Michael  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uster,  Robert  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan,  William  Ernest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loplccolo,  Philip  Prank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowell,  George  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowman,  Isom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  Phillip  Roney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundblad.  Edward  Gorman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundy,  Ray  Olva,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden,  William  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield,  Lyndon  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Verelyn  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Joseph  Ignatl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAuley,  Robert  Addison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre.  Arthur  Merrett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mellette.  Julian  Ramsey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendez,  Joaquin  Raimund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merves,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Charles  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Robert  Wayne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Charles  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Michael  Hewitt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Hylan  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreira  AUan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Andrew  Marlin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosljczuk,  Askold  Dmytr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musettl,  Robert  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mutter,  Mitchell  Luke,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Larry  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Robert  Lynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadalo,  Lennard  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Daniel  Alphonza  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Donnell,  Francis  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onufer,  Charles  Nichola  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortiz,  Ana  Alicia,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osman.  Mark  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oster.  Charles  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozakl.  Joe  Kunlakl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ozer,  Kerrv  Jae.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pamplln,  Charles  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parks,  Samuel  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck,  Carl  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peirsol.  John  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Michael  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pettett,  Philip  Gary,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peura.  David  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pick,  Terry  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce,  John  Randall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plymate.  Stephen  Rex.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pollard.  William  Wood,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Posner,  Michael  Harris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  John  Clyde,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Peter  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulaski.  Edwin  Thomas.  217-^4-9716. 
Puskas.  Thomas  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralfe.  Michael  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ralne.  Dudlev  Allen.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Larry  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  Robert  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlmm.  William  Ravmond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  David  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hublnow,  Sidney  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadoff.  Jerald  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salasche,  Stuart  Joel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salazar.  Andres  Mario.  581-qo-1206. 
Sandberg.  Mavnard  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sausker.  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlatter.  Egon  K.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulthels,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultheiss.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster,  Brian  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab,  James  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schydlower,  Manuel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seab.  James  Augustus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shearer,  Robert  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheridan,  John  Lesage.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shim.  Poong  Sup.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sidenberg.  Barry  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sjogren,  Robert  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smallrldge,  Robert  C,  232r74-2017. 


Smith.  Dick  Roswell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Franklin  Ryder,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Thomas  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snyder,  Robert  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sorensen,  Gregory  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spebar,  Michael,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer,  Roger  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoddard,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stokes,  James  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Summers,  Richard  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Takafuji.  Ernest  Tomoyu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TelUs,  Claude  Jenkins,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Clarence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomsen,  Russell  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Todd.  Robert  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Treece,  Gary  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trivette.  Parks  Dewltt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tuer.  William  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tyner.  Carl  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood.  George  Heard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanhook,  David  Madison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Velasco,  Maximo  Marcarlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vonk,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waldman,  Lionel  Elliot,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Walsh.  Matthew  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  Richard  Wolfgang,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weldenfeld,  Irwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weir.  Michael  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  David  Woodburne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wertz.  Fleming  Denton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Stephen  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiener,  Michael  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttlch,  Arthxir  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Roy  Kwook  Hung,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telland,  Graham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  William  Byrne,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Michael  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Adnot,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AXrlcano,  Enrique  Amln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albaugh.  Jeffrey  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Mark  Vincent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Milton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amster,  Steven  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderton,  Barry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andres,  Dale  Fredrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anslnelli,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arney.  Gerald  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arterberry.  Joe  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson,  Alva  Winston.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auer.  Thomas  Harper,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacon,  David  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Bruce  Clin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  Adelbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bank,  Robert  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Prank  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banner.  James  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barr,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrett,  John  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassett,  Martin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batson,  Pascal  Gayle,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bean.  Gary  Owen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behnke.  Ernest  Edmund.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benton.  Prank  Ridgley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger.  Timothy  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergfelder.  Paul  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergqulst.  Roy  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernler,  Ralph  Dell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Betts.  Stephen  Claude,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Julio  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Black.  James  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchett.  Leo  Mose.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Board,  Robert  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohman,  Verle  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bollerup,  Edwin  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bombeneer,  James  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  John  Price,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bork,  David  Burton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourg,  Wilson  Charles,  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  James  Norman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowland,  Warren  Frank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman.  William  Edmund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Bruce  Huntington,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  John  Arthur  Kip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyer,  Richard  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bragg.  Larrv  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brammer.  Pobert  Eric.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brearley.  William  Dubos,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breeden.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  Michael  West.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Brewer,  Thomas  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brock,  Kenneth  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broughton,  Robert  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Carl  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  James  Stuart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Jerry  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  John  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Ronald  Lauchlin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Sam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Sharon  Patrice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Broyles.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brunsvold,  Robert  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan.  George  Edward,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buckler.  Robert  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bullen.  Reed.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bulley.  William  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bundy,  Ralph  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunker,  Stephen  Raymond,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunkersoler.  Antonio  Lu.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burgess.  Russell  Earle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bums.  Billy  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bums,  Ronald  Gibson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burran,  William  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burroughs.  Wallace  Fren.  4XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burton.  Bernard  Alison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burton,  Gary  Layne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bussa,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byars,  William  Pershing,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrne,  William  Russell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callahan.  Michael  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Candage.  Raymond  Lester,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Gary  Bailey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpenter,  Mark  Merrltt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  Walter  Guy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartagena,  Miguel  Angel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Richard  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates,  Michael  Aubrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cathcart,  Cornelius  Pit.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ghadband.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ghaffin.  Jack  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham,  Wayman  Wendel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlsmlrc,  Kevin  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chung.  Raymond  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Churchill.  Frank  EJdward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clary,  Richard  Moncure,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Classen,  Paul  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton.  James  Emes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coger,  William  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier,  Nathan  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Raymond  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colman,  Lauren  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colpitts,  John  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coludro,  Enid  America,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Condos.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coim.  Francis  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  James  Harbin,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Ronald  Heywood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland.  Randolph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordova.  Edmond  Sllfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  John  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cragun.  William  Hal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  Daniel  Baxter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig,  William  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craighead.  Michael  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlcco.  Carl  F'rancls.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gronk.  Roger  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damore.  Stuart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Jewell  Lee.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davlla,  Ricardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  James  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jon  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Leon  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Roy  Kim,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal,  Terry  Duane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deal.  Virgil  Tliomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey.  Glenn  Bryant.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etesonier,  Keith  Prands,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch,  Anthony  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diehl.  Louis  Frederic.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson.  Leonard  Edwin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorn.  Ronald  Vancort.  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsett.  Roswell  Branso.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  Benjamin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Ian  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn,  Bruce  Cullom,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duplantis,  Allen  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durant,  William  Preston.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duster,  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eberhard,  Todd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Eggli,  Douglas  Pred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EggU.  Kathleen  Dunne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsemann,  Daniel  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellenberg.  John  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellington.  David  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elteto,  Aron,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ely.  Thomas  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  Willis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evenson,  Eric  Todd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallon,  William  FrancU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parmer,  Kenneth  Lloyd  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paucher,  Paul  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  Clifford  Lest,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferraris,  Victor  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Larry  Stephens,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fill,  William  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plnnerty,  Robert  Urban,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fltz,  James  Dudley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pltzpatrlck,  James  E.,  216-54-«603. 
Fleming,  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn,  Frederick  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  Michael  Laverne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poret.  Lynn  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortner,  Bryant  Reeves,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Cornelius  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Sharon  Diane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prerkes,  Joseph  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulkerson.  Alvln  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puseller.  Francis  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaines.  Leila  Teressa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gantt.  David  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garber.  Eugene  Bradley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner.  Richard  Dennis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Wayne  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garvey,  Scott  Pearson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gearhart,  John  Rathmann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geer.  Michael  Reynaud.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gentry,  Richard  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Christopher  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George.  Robert  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilbert.  Jimmy  Goodwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gold.  Lewis  Peldman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golden,  Barbara  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldman,  Richard  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graeber,  Geoffrey  Marc,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graff.  Gene  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene.  Thomas  Conley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greer,  Michael  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith,  James  Carter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grlmwood,  Ronald  Eugene,  276-48-01 14. 

Grist,  James  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grizzard,  Lo  Kathleen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Groves,  Sheridon  Hale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guldera.  Kenneth  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gutknecht,  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HamUton,  John  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanley.  James  Francis  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  John  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanson,  Rae  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardy,  Michael  Rob,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrlman.  George  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Albin  Warner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  John  Malcom.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Randolph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Shannon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haskett,  Josepn  Ray,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayne,  Steven  Timothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaysUp,  Clifford  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hector.  Richard  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helnecke,  Carl  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hemmer,  Thomas  Melville.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hempling,  Leonard  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hendrix.  Maecenas  Bento.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrera.  Guillermo  Anto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlckey.  Deborah  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Henry  Carlton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Frank  Costigan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HUl,  Harry  Havdon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Kenneth  Forbes,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiller,  Durell  Alpheus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hochrelter,  George  Carl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodge,  Gerald  Mack,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodges,  Ronald  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffer,  Richard  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holcomb,  John  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hope,  John  Malcolm,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horn,  Robert  Traill.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hostetter,  Robin  Elno.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hotchko.  George  John.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard.  Fred  Marion.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hudson,  Larry  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Humm,  Gayle  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  James  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntt.  Harry  Andrew,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Icochea.  Rosendo  Segund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Imal.  Walter  Kenjl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Insalaco.  Samuel  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  John  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Michael  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson.  Nell  Arvld.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamison.  Rodney  Keith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Terry  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennings.  Jeffory  Glenn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlrka.  John  Harry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Carl  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  David  Edgar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Eric  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Robert  Milton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Sheldon  Ashley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Terry  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Ronald  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jucas,  John  Juanutls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kacenga,  Kenneth  Stephe,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karcher,  Donald  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaye,  James  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keegan,  Michael  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keiser,  John  Francis,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelsler,  David  Simpson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Kevin  Ghrlstoph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellogg.  Eugene  Lloyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Robert  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kenney.  Robert  Luther,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiley,  Kevin  Chrlstophe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmbrell,  Fred  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrchner,  Donald  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrkwood.  Alfred  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klepatz,  Robert  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knight,  James  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knudsen.  Dennis  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koerper.  Conrad  Epping.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kolb,  Melvln  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraus,  Eric  Werner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kray,  Kenneth  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kunath,  Arthur  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kyser,  Perry  Leroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laccheo,  Michael  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lammie,  John  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane.  Richard  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson.  John  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Law.  Eleanor  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawler.  Gerry  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawsln,  Rosen  Jamandre.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee,  Kenneth  Amos.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leeburg,  William  Thomas,  521-«4-2637. 

Lehmer,  Lawrence  Marsh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leonard,  Tommy  Junior.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lesueur,  Leo  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leverton.  Robert  S..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levin.  Marc  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Sterling  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Li,  Lilian  Yuan  Yuan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  William  Hanover.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lord,  Jonathan  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luetzow.  Thomas  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lukas,  Garron  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lum,  Wayland  Tuck  Ghlnn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lundy,  Michael  Mahoney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mabee,  Lee  Maltland.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Madden,  Steven  Allan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maddox.  John  Undsey,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mader.  Thomas  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malloy.  Tyrone  Cecil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marlnelll.  Philip  Vlnce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maroldo,  Thomas  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marsden.  Richard  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall,  William.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  George  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  J.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Norman  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Rafael  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez.  Colon  Manuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massenburg,  Jerome  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matthews.  George  Eric.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maughan.  Delray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McBrlde,  Dane  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCabe,  Michael  Oren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCarthy,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCauley,  Ronald  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McClaln,  John  Bruce  Lun.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McHone,  James  Samon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McKlnney.  Harry  Don,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


McKoy,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLeod,  Samuel  Luther  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill,  Daniel  Hugh.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeUl.  Karen  Mills.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlesh.  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Jay  Harvey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Daniel  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendenhall,  Milton  Tosh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendoza.  Adalberto,  S84-44-3942. 
Mesroblan,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlcka.  Thomas  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddlebrooks.  Tracy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes.  Brian  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Jerry  Winkler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills,  Glenn  Morris,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffett,  Paul  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffltt,  Donald  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Raymond  Pamell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moraczewskl.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Barbara  Nylund.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Berry  Ezell.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  Gipgory  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  Preston  Wooten.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moses,  Charles  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mowbray,  Alan  Gene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller,  Lawrence  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muench.  Alan  Guyot.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  William  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mygatt,  George  Garner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  William  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Natallno,  Michael  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nefflen,  Paul  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Mark  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Forest  Pike.  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckell,  Michael  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noce.  Michael  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochla.  Rowland  Echete.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Dennis  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllvie.  Orin  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olazabel.  Raul  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Old,  Christopher  Wlngat.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  David  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Leroy  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Omdahl,  Nicholas  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opal.  Steven  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orcutt.  Jeremy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orecchia.  Paul  Mario,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTlourke.  Timothy  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orrlck.  Larry  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  Mary  Louise.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Brian  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ownbey.  James  Linus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palermo,  James  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Corlev  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pan.  Paul  Paolung.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panoslan,  Jeffrey  Brent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Gordon  Sherman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Allan  Law.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Edson  Oliver,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  William  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  Gary  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  John  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelegrlna,  Miguel  Angel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  David  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  David  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petrle.  Jonathan  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petzold,  Robert  Warren.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Yancy  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phurrough,  Steve  Eric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plskun,  Mary  Ann  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomep?nce.  Glenn  Noel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  James  Morrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Portman,  Ronald  Jav.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Allen  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  David  Longfello,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruett,  Chester  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez.  Manuel  Pernand.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ranlett.  Robert  Darrel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ratner.  Paul  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reddlck.  Eddie  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Kendall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R?ed.  Robert  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renard.  Ronald  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reuben.  Leedell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bigo,  Mark  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riston.  Dennis  Dekoven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  David  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roth,  Rob  Roy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Don  Ross,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Russell,  John  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Robert  Blaine.  53&-38-2488. 
Rutledge.  Kenneth  Allen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Paul  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SaiTord,  Kathryn  Lynne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S&lmlnen.  Eric  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SanAntonto,  Pamela  Jo  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SanAntonlo,  Richard  Pat,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SanMarCln,  Antonto  AleJ.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Charles  Glenn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scannon,  Patrick  Jerome,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schick.  Martin  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnlcker,  Steven  Craig,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoenfeld.  Roger  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sedwick.  Richard  Elmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sepulvedaserra.  Rene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Serine,  Enrico  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shanahan.  Dennis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Timothy  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shehl.  Lyle  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton.  Artie  Llndy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherman.  John  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shervette.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shropshire.  Lowry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slletchntk,  Mark  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slnar.  Dennis  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skarln.  Robert  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade.  Clement  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slatten.  William  Crosby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slover.  Robert  Henrj-.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smerz,  Richard  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Clifford  Baxter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Heather  Sue.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Kathleen  Jeanne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Leroy  Carter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Michael  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Wallace  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  William  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowdy.  Harry  Addison  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Karl  Stuart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Paul  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soden.  Cylbum  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spottswood.  Paul  Oregor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sprague.  Thomas  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SpratUng.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Squire.  Edward  Noonan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stalllngs.  Roosevelt  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stanton.  Robert  Page.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stelner.  Richard  Albert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlth.  Rosa  Bell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoddard.  Donald  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoecker.  WlUeford  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stone,  Irvln  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strampel.  William  Derke.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strange.  Oary  Rondell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart.  Robert  Elmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweet.  Brian  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydnor.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Nelll  Oliver,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Shaun  Ahem.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terebelo.  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tewls.  Huey  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tezak.  Richard  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theodore.  Henri  Claude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Albert  Marlon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Andrew  Mark.  430-92-8'!93. 
Thompson.  Paul  Benhart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towe.  Benjamin  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Donald  Cross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend.  Donald  Oaye.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trant.  Collie  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traylor.  Michael  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TretU.  Joseph  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  David  Lendon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyson.  Duncan  Wright.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban.  Edward  Stevens.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vancura.  Stephen  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandewalle.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Via.  Charles  Sanford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlerra.  Lawrence  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlkelldou.  Iphlgenla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voorhees.  Elwood  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vovakes.  Michael  Jon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walcott.  William  Oliver.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Roger  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter.  Michael  Harry.  P36-48-6S25. 
Wapoett.  Nleel  George.  619-6a-8890. 
Ward.  Michael  George.  436-74-88'56. 
Watson.  Thomas  Downes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Way.  Bin  Vaughn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Weatherwax,  Robert  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver.  Michael  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webster.  Joseph  Carlton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weddel.  Stephen  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehrle.  Paul  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehrly.  David  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Larry  Joe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welton.  Richard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wendt.  Randall  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Walter  Clinton,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weyandt.  Timothy  Boyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltson,  Michael  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckham,  Lawrence  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlcklund,  Dale  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlkert.  Gary  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilcox.  Carver  Gregory,  532  44  6446. 
Wllley.  Godon  Denis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUsou.  Bruce  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Ronald  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnton.  George  Beverly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Charles  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Charles  Redmond  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worley,  Bob  Stanton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortham,  Dale  Cralle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Alvln  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Daniel  Godwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Homer  Jacob,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  John  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Lucius  Feathers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wu,  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wulfsberg.  Bruce  Warren,  230-774-9041. 
Wymer.  David  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xenakls.  Stephen  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Thomas  Oliver,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yurt.  Roger  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaloznlk.  Arlene  Joyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlellnskl.  Henry  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Captains 
Copple.  Hal  Eubert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frumkln.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrzlnger.  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansour,  Esber  Hani,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael.  Rodney  Allan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosby,  John  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reece.  Richard  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Henry  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whatmore,  Douglas  Nerl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Colonels 
Harder.  Richard  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moussa.    Moufled   Abdelaz.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Alexander,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atack.  Rodney  Merrill.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banner.  Louis  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batalsky.  Joel  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blvens,  Rolland  Nile,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blatnlca.  Joseph  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleich.  Roland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Jerry  Milford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chermol.  Brian  Hamilton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ClUax.  Donald  Ralph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clement.  Stephen  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czachowskl.  Robert  Jose,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'Oronzio.  Paul  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freihelt.  Gene  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill.  Alfred  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gillooly.  David  Hugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gmelin.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldstein.   Jerod   Louis.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton,  Jon  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Malachl  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamenar.  John  Michael.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Horace,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kozukl,  Robert  Junji.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreiner,  John  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelesch.  John  Herman.   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Charles  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndahl.  James  Henrv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livermore,  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marshall.  Stanley  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGinley.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaurln.  Benlamin  Fran.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muul.  lUar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olander.  Leroy  Hueh.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porta.  Ronnv  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richardson.  William  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell.  Gerald  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schopper.  Aaron  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumaker,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shannon.  Michael  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  Vern  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart.  William  Franklin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  George  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks.  Frederick  Donal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stotler.  Richard  Elmo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Philip  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thill,  Fred  Arch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Charles  Edgar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbbetts.  Karl  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson.  Robert  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Jimmy  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Majors 
Abercromble.  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aitkin.  James  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Jimmy  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  James  Donald.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amos.  Paul  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andre.  Richard  Graham.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  Kenneth  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andron.  Leo  Alexander.  I.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anschutz.  James  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amot,  Dave.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Amott.  John  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Askew.  Eldon  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aspinall.  Kenneth  Bru.  £08-56-1115. 
Baderschneider.  Roger  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ball.  James  Everette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banks.  William  Foster  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugher.  Jerry  Isom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumann.  Roger  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beach,  Johnston.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchemln.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becco.  Lawrence  Andrew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beene.  Jerry  Don.  429-8C-4946. 
Belrne.  Douglas  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  John  Wesley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Donald  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bennett.  Charles  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley.  Gerard  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bevett.  David  Leon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddle.  Michael  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BJornson.  Darrel  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Herbert  Alden.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Block.  Harold  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blum.  Barry  Nathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blythe.  Raymond  EUswor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boecher.  Frederick  Will.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borders.  William  Steve.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borkowskl.  Thomas  Vern.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster.  James  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brian.  Rex  Jenson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brldger.  Larry  Ervln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brlsbois.  Charles  Perry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broach.  John  Cedrlc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadway.  Peter  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Franklin  Ramon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bull.  John  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  James  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butke.  Kenneth  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell.  Jerry  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaghan.  John  Ayers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caputo.  Frank  Vincent.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbonell.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carp.  Matthew  Barr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cattan.  Joseph  Ellis.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Channing.  Eugene  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chastaln.  Roger  Vernon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chllds.  George  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cho.  Gordon  Winter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Churchman.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Richard  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claytor.  Robert  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clouse.  Stephen  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloutler.  Marc  Gerard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clyde.   William  David.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Clarence  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Dean  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Timothy  Ross.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coolbaugh.  Gerald  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  William  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooney.  William  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordy.  Michael  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corley.  James  Hale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter.  Kenneth  Christ.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crlpe.  Lloyd  Irvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crumrine.  Martin  Hilmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CuUey.  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Cummlngs,  John  WUllam,  449-^0-5044. 
Cunningham,  Samuel  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Custer,  Norman  Jerome  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danby,  James  Clayton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Timothy  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Day.  James  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deblols,  WlUiam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derr,  John  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicks,  Louise  Augustus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUy.  Breckenrldge  CHA.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dingey,  Martha  Jane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorland,  Peter  Grant,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drost,  Leonard  Stefan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap,  Melvln  Eddie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  John  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunphy.  Donald  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eads,  James  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
East,  VlrgU  Ralph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Horace  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emery.  Homer  CecU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farns worth,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fedorov,  Alex,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FeUowB,  Samuel  Barton,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields,  Boyce,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fosen,  Lloyd  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox,  Alan  Irving,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frommer,  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost,  Charles  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.   Jesse   Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furbish,  Bruce  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purlow,  Bruce  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putterer,  James  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gage,  Arlon  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallant,  Lewis  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway,  Robert  Dean,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GenunlU.  Robert  Holt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gingrich.  John  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glsln,  George  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graeber,  Raymond  Curtis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graven,  Johannes  Theodo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greene.  Jeffrey  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenfield.  Gary  Ray,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greer.  Terry  Arlin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregg.  Charles  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlswold.  Richard  Harry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulang.  Mark  Plgusrres.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gullbert.  Terry  Vaughn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gunn.  Bruce  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Halsler.  Robert  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton.  David  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamilton,  Emma  navls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamlin,  Eljrwood  Roderick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hampton.  Lawrence  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hancock.  Roy  Ellerbe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harlan.  Harold  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Melvln  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Thomas  Gwynn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hatcher.  Robert  Wllbum.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawks.  Thomas  Reld.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heffer.  Robert  Allen.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helm.  Franklin  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlgbee.  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlllberg.  Owen  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hockmeyer,  Wayne  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan.  Kenneth  Roger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holgate.  Stanley  Hlrd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holly.  Franklin  Frederi.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoopes.  Thomas  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoover.  Michael  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard.  Alfred  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howell.  Hardy  Marc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Huether.  Ronald  Austin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hulsebus,  Robert  Clary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hursh,  Steven  Rawllngs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iverson.  Donn  Allan.  &02-3&-6O45. 

Jackson.  David  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Edward  Lawrenc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackson.  Jon  Dexter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobs.  James  Randolph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johns.  Merlin  Curtis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kardatzke.  James  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keller.  Luclen  Fairfax.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelley.  William  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kelly.  Stanley  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kershner.  Ronald  Charle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klllgore.  Ernest  Shepha.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klmbell.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrschbaum.  George  Albe.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klttlnger.  Paul  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kluck.  David  Leroy.  -XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knodel.  Stewart  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Koehler.  Harold  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosman.  James  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kowal.  Dennis  Melton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knieger.  Gerald  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labaugh.  William  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacey,  Thomas  Arthur.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamy.  Joel  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landry.  Alfred  Joseph  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanway.  Merle  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laschkewltsch.  John  Mau.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laskow.  Gregory  Blaise.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy.  Dennis  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelbrecht.  Bruce  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lester.  Michael  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unkous.  Otis  Everette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uppert.  Lloyd  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liter.  Melvln  Earl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loovls.  Carl  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lott.  Charles  Melbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love.  Alan  Lance.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  John  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lozada.  Jacob.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luckey.  Thomas  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann.  Edward  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  Frederick  Jose.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantia.  William  Michael.  497-48-C969. 
Marrs.  David  Onis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marslender.  Robert  Gay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Brian  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mathewson.  Nathan  Sanbo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maury,  James  Ludlow,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Robert  Allen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAdams.  Charles  Orien,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAuley,  Robert  James  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mccarty,  Gary  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClelland,  Howard  Aust,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCrary,  Thomas  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonough,  John  Henry  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGrath,  James  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMenamin,  John  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil.  Thomas  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minkley.  Thomas  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Robert  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Molitor.  Robert  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morln.  Randall  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  Herman  Gustav.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Peter  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlkolich.  Francis  Mario.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nllsen.  David  Ivar.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowakowskl.  Robert  Jame.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien.  Donald  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ognlbene.  John  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Glenn  Edwin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Mara.  Peter  Augustine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opland.  Ronald  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouzts.  James  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Darwin  Bayne.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  William  Rex.  40,')-54-4570. 
Parmer.  David  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelosl.  John  Jay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Popek.  Daniel  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potter.  Eugene  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powanda.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Puttock.  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rachfal.  John  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rath.  Frank  Henry.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawllngs.  Donald  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reld.  Michael  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhodes.  Allen  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson.  James  Clair.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlppe.  Robert  Alan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Ronald  Barry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers.  Michael  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosenheim.  Harold  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rumbaugh.  Paul  Carleton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Salzman.  Robert  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanderlln.  Larry  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sawa.  Joseph  Sherman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schneider.  Robert  Jacob.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seidel.  Frederick  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sellards.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sessions.  George  Rufus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shoberg.  John  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skelstaitls.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slaton.  Irving  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Byron  Neeley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  Billy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Michael  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Ray  Virgil.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  William  Rodney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Smullen.  Melvln  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soma.  David  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southworth.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahl.  William  Theodore.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starcher.  Bobby  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Starrett.  Patrick  Dee.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens.  Elwood  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sternal,  Thomas  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straker,  Richard  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton.  Stanley  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlngler.  Ralph  Scott.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szurek,  John  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TannahlU,  Chris  Len,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tessier.  Paul  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Robert  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Garold  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Michael  Hugh,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treece,  Thomas  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TurnbuU.  John  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  George  Henry.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Cone  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urbanclk.  Gerald  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vallery.  Jaipes  Floyd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velker.  Timothy  James.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venezla.  Daniel  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verzwyvelt,  Lynn  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonbredow.  Jurgen  Klaus.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonszllassy,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WaddeU,  Thomas  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace,  John  RUey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wann&rka,  Gerald  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Kenneth  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Douglas  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb,  Arthur  Boyce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wetherlll,  Samuel  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wblddon,  Robert  Gray.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whlsenant.  Allen  Dale.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wbltaker.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whiting.  Robert  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUard,  David  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlam,  John  Allen,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Rogers  F..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williamson.  Donna  Carey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  James  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Mary  Althea.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Saunders  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlngatc,  James  Carlisle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woolrldge.  Wesley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wooten,  WUford  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yaryan.  Robert  Alan.  526-98-327S. 

Young.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  James  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zabryckl,  Andrew  Gary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zold.  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Captain* 

Allen,  Timothy  Pete.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartosh.  Edward  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berezuk.  Gregory  Philip.  1 17-40-2635. 

Browning.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cheatham.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clarke,  Milton  Alon2o,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clement,  Dennis  Lynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Day.  Rodney  Gene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deppensmlth.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duvall,  Garry  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ollpln,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orlll,  Dennis  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Honl,  Jemaes  Arnold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lacy.  Danny  Elwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maglll,  Samuel  Wallace.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McQueen,  Samuel  Garland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson.  WUllam  Roy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newborn.  Jesse  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pierce,  Phillip  Ervln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piotrowskl.  Stanlev  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RaUckas,  Ronald  Jude.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rembold,  John  Maynard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlckett.  Daniel   Lowe.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Chester  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robins.  Michael  Craig.  4*6-42-0980. 

Siefert.  Ernest  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sorensen.  Elln  Crnkovlc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thles.  PpuI  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton.  WlUlam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turcotte.  Hugh  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zolock.  David  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonels 
Ervln,  John  Travis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maul.  Lawrance  PhUItp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Majors 

Agnew,  Eugene  Welch.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Jerry  Don.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CalUs.  Robert  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett.  Joe  Carroll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodwin.  Bradford  Shaw.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanna,  Gary  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlxson,  ClifTord  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jo)inson,  John  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

M&rrill.  John  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Robert  Vernon.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torrence.  William  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yarbrough.  Leslie  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Captains 

Prey.  Robert  Maclay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoyt.  Robert  Franklin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McNamee.  George  Allen.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  temporary  captain  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line, 
pursuant  to  section  611(a)  of  the  Defense 
Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  96-513)  and  title  10.  United  States 
Code,   section    624   as   added    by   the    same 


act,  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jones.  Wilbur  D.,  Jr. 

The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  anl  Naval  Reserve 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  line,  pursuant  to  section 
611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  624  as  added 
by  the  same  act,  as  applicable,  subject  to 
qualiflcations  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Anderson.  Richard  G.  Blanco.  James  V. 

Fantln.  Jonnie  R.  Poster.  William  I. 

Prlel,  David  J.  Gallagher,  Michael  T. 

Hohlstein.  Richard  A.  Johnson,  John  D. 

Kennelly,  Robert  J.,  Nesbitt,  Donald  L. 

Jr.  Parks,  John  L. 

Ostrander.  Peter  H.  Simmonds.  James  L. 

Robbins.  Albert  H.  Wheeler.  Gerard  C. 
Stone.  John  P. 

The  following-named  temporary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  and  vari- 


ous staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
section  611(a)  of  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
513)  and  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 624  as  added  by  the  same  act,  as  ap- 
plicable, subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Pryor,  Hershel  W.,  Jr. 
Sine,  Don  T. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Mayers,  Douglas  L. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Kiselica,  Lawrence  D. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  pursuant  to  section  611(a) 
of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  (Public  Law  96-513)  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  532  as  added  by  the 
same  act.  as  applicable,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Aalbue,  Frederick  A. 
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(Leffislative  day  of  Monday.  November  30.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thukmond) 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  DJD.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  this  Government 
was  conceived  as  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people."  I  pray  for 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  for 
their  blessing  and  renewal.  Help  them  to 
understand  their  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens, to  vote,  to  communicate  witli  their 
elected  officials  on  a  constructive,  con- 
tinuing basis.  Help  them  to  under- 
stand that  that  complaining  and 
criticizing  do  not  compensate  for  duty, 
that  duty  calls  for  their  involvement  and 
support  and  that  elections  are  the  pro- 
vision for  change.  Give  them  the  wis- 
dom to  see  that  selfish  interests  are  as 
deadly  in  the  private  sector  as  in  the 
public. 

I  pray  for  the  people  of  God,  for  the 
churches  that  they  may  accept  the  bibli- 
cal mandate  to  pray  for  their  leadership 
and  realize  that  criticism  does  not  com- 
pensate for  prayerlessness.  Forgive  the 
churches  O  God,  for  demanding  that 
Congress  legislate  a  morality  that  the 
churches  fail  to  produce  among  their 
members.  Help  them  to  understand 
that  judging  a  decision  from  hindsight 
is  no  trick,  that  hindsight  is  an  exact 
science.  Help  them  to  appreciate  the  un- 
certainties in  foresight  from,  which  de- 
cisions must  be  made.  I  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  loved  enough  to  lay 
down  His  life  for  sinnere.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


COMMENDATION    OF    THE    SENATE 
CHAPLAIN  FOR  HIS  PRAYERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Halverson,  for  the 
series  of  inspiring  and  thoughtful  pray- 
ers he  has  delivered  to  the  Senate  on  its 
opening  since  he  became  Chaplain  of 
this  body. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  special  order  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  to  follow  on 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  special  order,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  to  extend  not  beyond  the 
hour  of  9:40  a.m.  this  morning  in  which 
Senators  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ership  intends  to  try  to  obtain  final  pas- 
sage on  this  bill  this  evening.  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  that  may  re- 
quire a  late  evening. 

I  apologize  to  Senators  and,  more  es- 
pecially, to  their  families  and  friends  in 
that  connection.  But  I  am  sure  all  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  before  the  Thanks- 
giving recess  the  leadership  placed  Sena- 
tors on  notice  that  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  confining  late  hours  to  Thurs- 
days only  would  no  longer  apply  until  the 
end  of  this  session. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

SOLLCALL   VOTES   AT    10    A.M.    ON    HOLLWCS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  entered  on  yesterday  to 
provide  that  at  9:40  a.m.  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  HJl.  4995,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  and  that  at  that  time  there  will  be 
limited  debate  on  two  Hollings  amend- 
ments of  10  minutes  each,  equally  divid- 
ed, with  two  rollcall  votes  to  occur  there- 
after. Have  those  rollcall  votes  been 
ordered? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  They 
have  not  been  ordered  yet. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  by  virtue  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  on  yesterday 
it  would  be  in  order  by  one  showing  of 
seconds  to  provide  for  that? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  now  on  both  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidwit,  at  10 
o'clock  then  two  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
back-to-back,  a  15-minute  rollcall  on  the 
first  Hollings  amendment  to  be  followed 
immediately,  without  intervening  motion, 
debate,  appeal  or  point  of  order,  by  a 
second  vote  of  10  minutes  duration. 

ROLLCALL   VOTE  AT  4  :  20   P.M.   ON  FOtJR  TREATIES 

Mr.  President,  also  at  4:20  this  after- 
noon under  an  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senate  will  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  four  treaties  with  one  vote  to 
count  for  four.  So  the  Senate  will  have 
a  very  busy  day  today  from  the  stand- 
point of  rollcall  votes.  Three  votes,  in- 
cluding one  for  four  treaties,  are  provided 
for  in  these  orders  already  entered. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  number 
of  votes  on  other  amendments.  The  lead- 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  to  any  Senator  who  wishes  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  remain- 
ing under  the  standing  order  and  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
be  reserved  until  a  later  time  during  this 
session  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  use  1 
minute  of  the  minority  leader's  time.  I 
understand  that  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  NO 
THREAT  TO  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  assembly  are  the  underpin- 
nings of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. Opponents  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion claim  that  its  ratification  will 
abridge  these  rights. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  simply  not  the 
case. 

Article  III  of  the  convention  prohibits 
direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide,  "riie  original  draft  of  the  con- 
vention made  punishable  "all  forms  of 
public  propaganda  tending  bv  their  sys- 
tematic and  hateful  character  to  pro- 
voke genocide  *  •  '."  The  opposition 
focuses  on  this  version. 

Perhaps  they  are  unaware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  drafters  removed  this  pro- 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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vision  after  the  United  States  made  it 
clear  that  the  American  legal  system 
prohibits  interference  with  speech  un- 
less it  creates  a  "clear  and  present  dan- 
ger." As  the  Genocide  Convention  is  now 
construed,  no  person  in  the  United  States 
can  be  apprehended  for  incitement  to 
commit  genocide  unless  the  tests  of  free 
speech  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  ample  prece- 
dents in  our  judicial  history  to  protect 
our  first  amendment  guarantees.  In  the 
most  recent  case  dealing  with  free 
speech,  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio.  395  U.S. 
444  (1969).  the  Supreme  Court  reaf- 
firmed that  the  State  cannot  prohibit  the 
advocacy  of  the  use  of  force  or  violation 
of  the  law  unless  such  advocacy  would 
produce  imminent  lawless  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  language  of  the  con- 
vention is  consistent  with  this  decision. 
This  assessment  was  reafBrmed  in  the 
1970  testimony  by  then  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  William  Rehnquist  who 
stated  that  constitutional  free  speech 
protections  would  not  and  could  not  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  Convention's 
terms. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  put  to  rest  the 
Issue  of  first  amendment  rights  with 
regard  to  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
Convention  will  not  abridge  our  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  They  are  secure. 

Let  us  instead  address  that  funda- 
mental human  right  that  the  Conven- 
tion seeks  to  protect — the  right  of  groups 
to  exist;  the  right  upon  which  our  con- 
stitutional freedoms  are  founded.  The 
Genocide  Convention  is  the  international 
instrument  for  the  protection  of  those 
freedoms. 

I  urge  its  immediate  ratification. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  BUDGET-BUSTING  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year,  we  have  been  struggling 
to  balance  the  budget.  The  battle  has 
not  gone  well  because  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  a  budget-bust- 
ing tax  bill  which  will  reduce  revenues 
by  $37.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
by  a  total  of  $242.7  billion  in  the  2 
succeeding  years.  Those  were  estimates 
at  the  time  and  will  likely  be  more  than 
$350  billion  in  the  final  analysis. 

We  reached  the  ridiculous  culmina- 
tion of  that  battle,  the  budget-  jalancing 
battle,  a  week  ago  when  we  spent  the 
weekend  agreeing  to  a  continuing  res- 
olution authorizing  appropriations  which 
we  thought  the  President  would  approve. 

This  standoff  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  looming  budget  deficit  which  may 
total  $100  billion  in  1982.  To  avert  that 
possibility,  we  have  again  examined  all 
spending  programs  to  determine  what  is 
expendable,  but  we  have  ignored  a  new 


program  which  is  estimated  to  cost  $26.9 
billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  198S. 

It  is  a  subsidy  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  ball  out  improfitable 
companies,  despite  its  repeated  expres- 
sions of  support  for  a  laissez-faire 
economy.  Moreover,  this  subsidy  pro- 
gram is  tremendously  inefficient  because 
it  allows  profitable  corporations  addi- 
tional tax  benefits  for  no  discernible 
purpose. 

Even  tis  the  Govenunent  was  being 
shut  down  last  week,  profitable  corpora- 
tions continued  to  draw  their  payments, 
because  this  subsidy  program  is  a  tax 
subsidy,  consisting  of  the  sale  of  tax 
breaks  through  leases  which  are  simply 
paper  transactions  between  businesses. 
This  completely  unjustified  subsidy  was 
part  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981. 

I  cannot  believe  the  President,  and 
certainly  I  know  the  Congress,  ever  had 
any  such  intent. 

I  had  intended  to  introduce  a  bill  to- 
day repealing  the  leaseback  provision 
of  the  tax  bill,  but  since  Senator  Pell 
did  so  yesterday  in  introducing  S.  1896, 
I  am  announcing  my  support  and  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  Senator  Pell's  bill  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  has,  in  the  words  of  Robert  Altman 
of  Lehman  Brothers,  "virtually  phased 
out  the  corporate  tax  in  America."  This 
result  stems  from  the  conjunction  of  the 
act's  incredibly  generous  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  (ACRS)  and  its  leasing 
provisions. 

The  ACRS  offers  such  enormous  de- 
ductions for  capital  expenditures  that, 
along  with  allowable  tax  credits,  it  will 
drastically  reduce  and  in  many  cases 
eliminate  the  taxable  income  of  corpora- 
tions, and  for  companies  which  have 
been  particularly  harmed  in  the  weak 
economy,  it  will  reduce  their  tax  liabil- 
ity well  below  zero. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  most  cor- 
porations that  pay  income  taxes  hence- 
forth ought  to  fire  their  accountants. 

Anticipating  this  situation,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  amending  the 
laws  determining  the  tax  consequences 
of  sales  and  lease  backs,  to  allow  a  cor- 
poration with  such  a  tax  loss  to  transfer 
title  to  depreciable  property  to  a  taxpay- 
er with  a  large  tax  liability  who  in  turn 
leases  the  property  back  to  be  used  as  if 
no  sale  had  occurred. 

The  buyer  of  the  property  is  thus  al- 
lowed to  take  the  related  depreciation 
deductions,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
seller  continues  to  use  the  property.  Such 
a  "sale"  is  a  pure  paper  transaction, 
lacking  any  independent  economic  sub- 
stance, and,  in  the  absence  of  the  spe- 
cial leasing  amendments,  it  would  be 
completely  ignored  for  tax  purposes. 

Consequently,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
leasing  provisions  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  pure  tax  subsidy,  and  recent  re- 
ports concerning  its  misuse  demonstrate 
why  it  should  be  eliminated.  These  re- 


ports show  that  some  of  the  actual  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  provisions  clearly  do 
not  fall  within  the  range  Intended  by 
Congress. 

For  example.  Occidental  Petroleum 
"sold"  $95  million  in  excess  tax  credits. 
Assuredly,  oil  companies,  which  received 
their  own  enormous  tax  breaks  in  the 
tax  bill,  were  not  intended  to  qualify 
for  the  leasing  subsidy  as  well.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  enjoying  the  high 
prices  and  profits  which  are  a  source  of 
the  economic  problems  burdening  other 
companies. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries  of  the  leasing  pro- 
visions have  had  difficulty  qualifying. 
Chrysler  is  a  good  example.  The  IRS 
initially  promulgated  regulations  which 
cast  a  cloud  over  tax  losses  sold  by  com- 
panies threatened  with  insolvency.  Con- 
sequently, Chrysler  experienced  difficul- 
ties selling  its  losses  until  the  IRS  re- 
versed itself.  It  is  very  likely  that  this 
uncertainty  weakened  Chrysler's  nego- 
tiating position  and  reduced  the  benefit 
it  received  from  the  leasing  transaction 
eventually  consummated. 

This  experience  illustrates  a  second 
problem  with  this  tax  subsidy.  It  is  an 
extremely  inefficient  means  of  delivering 
money  to  the  intended  beneficiaries.  Be- 
cause the  transactions  lack  economic 
substance  aside  from  the  tax  conse- 
quences, they  necessarily  require  the  par- 
ties to  split  the  tax  advantages. 

Furthermore,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  c(Mnpanies  needing  help  most  would 
be  in  the  weakest  bargaining  position 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  they  would  have  to 
give  the  greater  portion  of  their  tax 
benefits  to  the  "buyer"  in  order  to  ar- 
range the  transaction.  Similarly,  by  defi- 
nition, the  only  buyers  in  such  transac- 
tions must  be  profitable  enterprises. 

In  addition,  these  leasing  transactions 
are  fairly  complicated,  so  they  require 
the  services  of  intermediaries,  who  natu- 
rally receive  compensation.  Solomon 
Bros.,  for  example,  earned  about  $5  mil- 
lion in  fees  this  fall  from  this  one  pro- 
vision of  law.  Therefore,  only  a  small 
portion  of  each  leasing  transaction  actu- 
ally benefits  the  "seller." 

The  fiaws  in  this  back-door  subsidy  re- 
sult from  congressional  inattention.  It 
was  proposed  by  the  administration  and 
became  part  of  the  Conable-Hance 
amendment,  which  the  House  substituted 
for  the  tax  bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  that  committee,  and  it  was 
ignored  in  the  House  debate  on  the 
broader  issues  of  the  tax  policy  embodied 
in  the  tax  cut  bill.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  gave  it  such  brief  scru- 
tiny that  its  report  on  the  tax  bill  did  not 
even  distinguish  between  the  estimated 
revenue  loss  arising  from  the  leasing  sub- 
sidy and  that  arising  from  ACRS.  Per- 
haps as  a  consequence  of  that  silent 
treatment,  the  full  Senate  never  debated 
the  issue  at  all. 

Certainly,  Senators  would  have  been 
interested  to  discover  that  the  6-year  loss 
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was  estimated  at  $26.9  bilUon.  broken  of    routine    morning    business    not    to  decent  housing  opportunities  at  afford- 

d^n^ToUows-  extend  beyond  9:40  a.m..  in  which  Sena-  able  levels  and  the  worst  total  housing 

"                          .                            ^,„__  ,  tors  may  speak  for  up  to  2  minutes  each,  depression  in  this  country  since  statis- 

Plscaiyear:                            (/« WUtons)  ^^^^^^^^^^  tics  have  been  kept. 

loli   ' ■ ^'e .  .,. ..,^.,„  In  my  State  of  Connecticut  alone.  175,- 

}2S  - :::::::::::::::::::::  tl  new  cuts  reported  for  cmEs,  ^^^  households  are  m  need  of  housing 

1984  V.—V. 6- 1  HOUSING  assistance  due  to  either  the  quality  of 

1985  I 6.  "7  j^jj.   DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  their  current  housing  or  their  current, 

1986  — 8.5  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  excessive  rent  burdens. 

The  presidents  of  the  corporations  I  a  most  disturbing  report  contained  in  an  it  has  been  estimated,  further,  that  in 

have  talked  to  now  report  that  the  num-  article  in  todays'  Washington  Post  by  New   York  City,   approximately   30.000 

ber   and    size   of    leasing   transactions  Spencer  Rich  and  Herbert  H.  Denton  individuals  are  homeless.  For  those  who 

which  have  already  occurred  indicate  entitled  "New  Cuts  Reported  for  Cities,  believe  that  vouchers  may  be  an  appro- 

that  the  first-year  estimates  are  too  con-  Housing."  This  article  outlines  possible  priate  alternative  to  failed  Federal  hous- 

servative  by  half.  recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983  by  ing  policies,  I  refer  them  to  recent  quoted 

The  magnitude  of  this  subsidy  should  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  statements  by  HUD  Secretary  Pierce 
be  compared  to  the  Chrysler  bailout  with  respect  to  the  major  programs  ad-  which  talked  of  vouchers  as  a  means  to 
legislation,  which  guaranteed  loans  up  ministered  by  the  Department  of  Hous-  eventually  phase  out  any  Federal  in- 
to $1.43  billion,  and  which  Congress  ing  and  Urban  Development.  volvement  in  addressing  the  housing 
agonized  over  for  weeks — agonized  over  It  is  speculated  that  the  administration  needs  of  the  poor. 
$1.43  billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  intends  to  virtually  eliminate  all  further  ^his  article  goes  on  to  discuss  propos- 
Chrysler.  Since  such  loan  guarantees  Federal  assistance  designed  to  address  j^j.  under  consideration  to  eliminate  the 
are  generally  accounted  for  in  the  budg-  the  housing  needs  of  this  Nation's  lower  huD  community  development  block 
et  at  one-third  the  face  amount,  the  income  families  and  senior  citizens  and  grant  and  urban  development  action 
budget  impact  of  the  Chrysler  legisla-  to  phase  out  the  largest  and  most  effec-  grant  programs  over  the  next  2  years, 
tion  would  be  $477  million.  Thus,  the  tive  means  of  Federal  support  for  the  These  programs  have  not  only  been  im- 
leasing  provisions  have  an  anticipated  problems  confronting  our  cities  and  mensely  successful,  but  have  also  been 
budget  impact  which  is  56  times  greater  rural  areas.  the  major  forms  of  Federal  support  for 
than  the  Chrysler  bailout,  but  they  re-  If  these  actions  are  translated  Into  the  development  and  revitalization  of 
ceived  about  one-thousandth  the  atten-  actual  recommendations,  this  adminis-  our  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  com- 
tion  of  that  well-publicized  legislation,  tration  will  be  continuing  on  a  course  munities.  It  is  ironic  that  the  same  ad- 

The  only  attention  which  this  imprec-  of  action  designed  to  both  dismantle  the  ministration  which  just  several  months 

edented  subsidy  has  received  is  ex  post  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De-  ago  argued   to  terminate  a  variety   of 

facto,  and  it  consists  of  news  reports,  velopment    and    this    Nation's    historic  categorical  grants  and  consolidate  these 

with  headlines  such  as  these  from  the  commitment  to  the  recognized  goals  of  functions  within  the  community  devel- 

Wall  Street  Journal:  "Leasing  Accords  decent,  adequate  shelter  and  community  opment  block  grant  program,  would  now 

Involve    Billions    In    Gear    as    Initial  development  and  revitalization.  come  forward  to  terminate  this  block 

Rounds    of    Tax    Credit    Sales    Ends";  While  I  recognize  that  some  will  argue  grant  effort. 

"Firms  Battling  Uncertainties,  Midnight  that  the  reports   in   this   article  only  jj^^  j^re  we  to  react  to  other  adminis- 

Deadline  In  Drive  for  Tax  Gains  on  address  ongoing  administration  negotia-  tration  recommendations  to  consolidate 

Leasing  Arrangements";  "Chrysler  Re-  tions  and  not  final  policy  pronounce-  programs  into  block  grants  when  the 

news  Push  To  Sell  Tax  Credits :  'Paper  ments,  it  is  difficult  to  be  assured  by  the  ^^^^  successful  effort  to  date  in  this 

Lease'  Could  Net  Firm  $30  Million";  and  prospects  for  a  reversal  of  this  situation  regard  is  targeted  for  extinction?  How 

"IBM  Buys  $100  Million  CSX  Tax  Cred-  K'ven  the   magnitude  and  seventy  of  ^^  ^g  ^  react  to  an  administration 

its.  Its  Second  Such  Purchase  Within  these  recommendations  and  the  domi-  ^^ich  espouses  the  need  to  look  to  pri- 

a  We^."  nance  which  the  Office  of  Management  ^^j^  sector  solutions,  when  the  UDAG 

Consider   the   Washington    Post   re-  and  Budget  has  held  to  date  in  budget  program  which  encompasses  this  prin- 

ports:  "Profitable  Firm  Capitalizes  On  negotiations  with  domestic  agencies.  ^iple  of  Federal  leveraging  of  substan- 

Tax  Law";  "Losses  from  Tax  Breaks  May  in  addition,  even  if  some  accommoda-  tial   private   investment   is   now   being 

Top  1982  Estimates";  "General  Electric  tion  should  be  reached  in  terms  of  the  questioned? 

Buys  $26  Million  Worth  of  Chrysler  Tax  budget  actually  transmitted  to  the  Con-  j^  President,  the  Congress  must  send 

Breaks";  and  "Value  of  New  Lease  Sys-  gress  in  January,  these  reports  highlight  ^  signal  that  it  does  not  intend  to  even 

tem    Questioned."    Business    Week    re-  very  serious  trends  in  administration  consider  these  draconian  and  counter- 

ferred  to  the  leasing  system  as  a  "Tax  policies  for  the  future,  which  r\m  coun-  productive  policies.  We  must  not  allow 

Credit  Bonanza."  ter  to  the  goals  enimciated  and  reaf-  ^^te  dzxAc  associated   with   failed  eco- 

Mr.  President,  Congress  never  intend-  firmed  by  the  Congress  and  various  ad-  nomic  policies  to  reverse  this  Nation's 
ed  the  results  which  these  articles  re-  ministrations  over  the  past  50  years.  commitment  to  the  poor  and  our  dis- 
port. No  adequate  justification  has  ever  This  article  reports  that  the  admin-  tressed  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  de- 
been  offered  for  this  subsidy,  and  it  istration  is  considering  either  the  total  spair  which  will  result  from  these  rec- 
should  be  ended.  It  may  be  possible  that  elimination  of  future  Federal  assistance  ommendations  more  than  offsets  the 
a  justification  can  be  found,  and,  if  so,  for  addressing  the  housing  needs  of  the  benefits  of  any  negotiating  posture, 
the  leasing  subsidy,  or  a  similar  provl-  poor  or  the  replacement  of  the  current  j  g^gj^  unanimous  consent  that  this 
sion  with  appropriate  safeguards,  can  array  of  Federal  housing  programs  with  article  from  the  Washington  Post  be 
bo  enacted.  a  new  and  limited  program  of  vouchers  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  "worth  small  amounts  of  money  which  ohiwtion    the  article 

Su''^i?9/°'^""'°''^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^'^"^^  ^P"^^^  *«"*^*  "^"^  ""''•"         .  wafoSefS^L  be^pS'^in  t^e^REt 

M,   D      -U     *    T      ,            .  If  anyone  believes  that  these  reports  foUows- 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  are  unrealistic  I  would  direct  their  at-  °""'  *^  io"ows. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  Without  prior    administration    for    260.000    new  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  assisted  housing  unit  reservations  was  seeking  to  km  the  governments  largest  aid 

reduced  iniUally  by  the  Reagan  admin-  program  for  cities  and  drastically  cut  back 

Ro^E  MORfoNo  Bosn^ss  ^^z.v '^T^^^'.^'ZZ^^'^.  T^^"'^Ti^°":J^!:^-z:z 

The    PRESromo    OFFICER.    There  This  is  occurlng  at  a  time  of  continuing,  for  the  poor,  sources  in  and  out  of  govern- 

will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  unprecedented  need  among  the  poor  for  ment  said  yesterday. 
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The  housing  program  might  be  supplanted 
In  part  by  a  new  and  smaller  system  of  hous- 
ing vouchers,  sources  said. 

The  contemplated  cuts  are  certain  further 
to  aggrieve  city  and  state  officials  upset  by 
thj  cuts  In  aid  the  Reagan  administration 
already  has  made. 

To  placate  and  to  compensate  cities  for  at 
least  part  of  their  loss.  Richard  Williamson, 
head  of  White  House  liaison  with  cities  and 
states,  said  in  an  interview  during  a  meeting 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities  in  Detroit 
that  the  administration  probably  would  not 
seek  to  phase  out  the  $4.6  billion  general 
revenue  sharing  program  for  local  govern- 
ments as  once  threatened,  and  In  fact  might 
move  to  Increase  It  somewhat. 

The  possible  urban  and  housing  budget 
cuts  are  the  latest  in  a  series  surfacing  In  re- 
cent days  as  the  administration  has  refined 
Its  forthcoming  budget  for  fiscal  1983.  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  made  It  clear  that 
this  win  Involve  further  large  spending  cuts, 
mostly  In  domestic  programs.  In  an  effort  to 
hold  down  a  1983  deficit  that  many  experts 
now  think  will  exceed  tlOO  billion. 

The  political  problems  this  may  cause  the 
administration  became  clear  at  the  League 
of  Cities  meeting.  The  predictable  criticism 
came  from  Democrats;  New  York  Mayor  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch  attacked  "the  sham  and  shame 
of  the  new  federalism."  which  he  said  "Im- 
perils the  cities  and  Is  wholly  lacking  In  real- 
Ism  and  responsibility." 

But  Republicans  were  also  critical.  Ouest 
speaker  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
criticized  the  administration  for  cutting  do- 
mestic programs  while  increasing  defense. 
And  the  most  stinging  criticism  of  the  day 
came  from  Vermont  Oov.  Richard  Snelllng. 
a  Republican  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors  Association. 

"Frankly,  I  think  that  what  Is  happening 
is  that  we  are  having  an  economic  Bay  of 
Pigs,"  Snelllng  said.  "What  Is  happening  Is 
that  ...  we  get  tax  cuts,  which  pleases  the 
supply  ciders.  We  get  budget  cuts,  which 
pleases  the  monetarists.  We  get  dribs  and 
drabs  of  federalism  and  we  talk  about  It  a 
lot,  which  appeases  the  federalists,  and  we 
sure  are  whacking  away  at  the  substance  of 
government.  .  .  .  The  problem  with  this 
potpourri  Is  that  It  is  In  fact  not  an  eco- 
nomic policy.  Any  of  the  above  would  be  an 
economic  policy.  What  we  have  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic policy." 

Snelllng  appealed  to  the  assembled  offi- 
cials to  Join  the  governors  in  seeking  an 
economic  summit  with  the  president  to  dis- 
cuss budget  cuts. 

While  Snelllng  was  speaking  in  Detroit, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  reported  here 
that  OMB  Director  David  A.  Stockman  had 
notified  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  that  he  wants  to  phase 
out  by  1984  the  existing  program  of  com- 
munity development  block  grants  and  a 
companion  program  of  urban  development 
action  grants.  He  has  also  told  the  depart- 
ment he  wants  to  provide  authority  in  flscp.: 
1983  for  no  new  subsidized  housing  unite  for 
the  poor. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  new  units 
authorized  annually  for  these  programs  for 
the  poor,  which  Include  the  so-called  Sec- 
tion 8  program  and  public  housing,  has  been 
running  at  more  than  200,000.  In  fiscal  1982. 
the  Republicans  cut  this  but  only  to  about 
150,000.  The  housing  programs  are  expected 
to  cost  nearly  tio  billion  In  fiscal  1983,  be- 
hind only  Medicaid  and  food  stamps  for  the 
poor. 

Neither  HUD  nor  OMB  would  comment  on 
the  contemplated  cute.  The  Stockman  pro- 
posal is  not  final;  HUD  Secretary  Samuel  R. 
Pierce  Jr..  said  to  be  angry  over  the  proposal. 


has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  president,  who 
plans  to  hold  a  series  of  budget  meetings  with 
Cabinet  officers  starting  this  week. 

Sources  said  Stockman  wants  to  reduce 
the  community  and  urban  development 
grant  programs  from  the  $3.6  billion  author- 
ized in  fiscal  1982  to  $2.4  billion  In  1982,  $1.2 
billion  In  1983  and  eliminate  new  budget 
authority  altogether  starting  In  fiscal  1984. 

Sources  said  Stockman  wants  to  cancel 
some  of  the  150,000  new  subsidized  housing 
units  Congress  voted  for  this  year,  then 
eliminate  all  new  authorizations  for  the  low- 
Income  units  In  fiscal  1983.  reversing  two 
generations  of  federal  housing  policy.  Other 
sources  said  a  handful  of  new  units  might 
be  funded  In  fiscal  1983.  HUD"  own  reauest 
for  fiscal  1983  was  for  an  added  100.000  to 
144.000  unite. 

In  place  of  the  existing  programs.  Stock- 
man reportedly  Is  considering  giving  large 
numbers  of  low-income  households,  perhaps 
as  many  as  200.000,  vouchers  worth  small 
amounts  of  money  which  they  could  apply 
against  their  rente.  This  idea  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  president's  advisory  commit- 
tee on  housing  as  less  costlv  and  otherwise 
preferable  to  existing  subsidies,  which  com- 
mit the  government  to  keep  up  payments 
over  periods  of  15  years  or  more. 


BENEFITS  OP  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
conference  conimittee  on  the  farm  bill 
continues  to  meet  and  the  Senate  will 
soon  consider  the  conference  report  on 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  activities.  Earlier 
this  year,  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Anoropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  in  support  of  increased  funding 
for  agricultural  research  and  extension 
activities. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Appropriations 
Committee  increase  the  funding  level 
for  these  programs  above  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  These  will  be  Federal 
dollars  well  spent.  I  firmly  believe  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  increase  agri- 
cultural productivity,  great  strides  in  ag- 
ricultural research  and  a  continued  ef- 
fective extension  service  is  essential.  This 
is  especially  Important  in  these  days  of 
slowing  rates  of  increases  in  farm  pro- 
ductivity. 

Having  grown  up  on  a  small  family 
farm.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
has  been  very  effective  in  increasing  farm 
productivity.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  has  been  an  excellent  example 
of  cooperation  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  for  more  than  109 
years. 

I  have  personally  been  Involved  with 
4-H  and  other  vocational  education 
groups  since  I  was  a  young  boy.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  local  4-H  club,  the  Hum- 
boldt Hustlers,  for  9  vears.  and  during 
this  time  I  en.1oyed  several  great  experi- 
ences. While  I  was  an  active  member  of 
4-H,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
two  4-H  club  congresses  In  Chicago,  the 


1961  World  Agricultural  Fair  in  Cairo. 
Egypt,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  giving  the 
"National  Report  to  the  President"  to 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  White 
House  in  March  1963. 

More  recently,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  50th  National  4-H 
Conference  in  April  1980,  and  this  year 
I  was  honored  by  being  presented  the 
"Partner  in  4-H  Award,"  the  highest 
honor  in  4-H. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  (DECA),  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  young  stu- 
dents throughout  the  country.  Like  4-H, 
DECA  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  ex- 
cellance  in  vocational  understanding, 
civic  consciousness,  social  intelligence 
and  leadership  development.  I  have  been 
very  involved  in  vocational  education 
programs  such  as  4-H  and  DECA  for 
many  years,  and  I  have  received  many 
honors  and  benefits  from  these  activities. 

While  not  all  young  people  are  as  for- 
tunate as  I  was  in  my  4-H  involvement, 
these  youth  organizations  are  still  ex- 
tremely Important  in  the  lives  of  a  great 
number  of  young  people;  4-H  is  the  fast- 
est growing  youth  organization  in  the 
country.  In  1970,  4-H  membership  was 
3  million,  and  presently  4-H  has  about 
5.8  million  members:  4-H  does  not  only 
serve  rural  America.  Of  the  5.8  million 
participants,  39.5  percent  live  in  cities 
of  populations  over  10.000  and  only  20.5 
percent  actually  live  on  farms.  But  this 
20.5  percent  means  that  37  percent  of  all 
farm  youths  are  members  of  4-H. 

The  4-H  offers  programs  to  help  young 
people  in  all  areas.  A  recent  study  of  4-H 
in  inner  city  Detroit  showed  a  60-percent 
reduction  in  juvenile  crime  in  the  im- 
mediate area.  In  the  rural  area,  4-H*ers 
produce  millions  of  pounds  of  farm  prod- 
ucts which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
American  economy.  In  all  areas  of  the 
country,  4-H  members  learn  important 
characteristics  such  as  sportsmanship, 
animal  husbandry  skills  and  manage- 
ment techniques.  These  skills  will  be  of 
great  value  to  these  young  people  later 
on  in  life. 

Many  of  the  benefits  the  young  people 
receive  from  4-H  and  these  other  pro- 
grams are  because  of  the  dedication  of 
the  adult  leaders.  These  leaders  are  area 
county  extension  personnel  and  volun- 
teers. County  extension  agents  and  home 
economists  spend  about  31  percent  of 
their  time  on  4-H  program  activities  and 
volunteer  leaders  spend  about  10  hours 
for  every  1  hour  a  professional  staff  per- 
son spends.  A  study  showed  that  each 
4-H  club  leader  gives  an  average  of 
$1,000  per  year  in  terms  of  mileage,  ma- 
terials donated  and  contributions  given 
without  record.  This  means  the  4-H  pro- 
gram is  very  dependent  on  the  services 
of  dedicated  volunteers  and  this  makes 
it  a  very  cost-effective  program. 

Federal  expenditures  on  agricultural 
research  and  extension  activities  are  dol- 
lars well  spent.  The  average  Federal  out- 
lay for  4-H  members  is  only  $12.75,  and 
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America  gets  a  return  of  about  10  times 
that  amount  In  the  value  of  volunteer 
services,  and  contributions  that  are 
stimulated  by  this  Investment.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  the  future  in- 
creases in  productivity  of  agriculture  and 
other  areas  that  this  research  and  train- 
ing will  create.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant today  because  of  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  agricultural  exports  and  the 
reduced  rate  of  increase  in  farm 
productivity. 


ARSON 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  deadly,  billion -dollar  crime  of  arson 
has  reared  Its  ugly  head.  This  time  we 
were  luckv:  no  lives  were  lost.  However, 
the  $35  million  fiery  wave  of  destruction 
which  struck  the  historic  mill  area  in 
Lynn.  Mass..  left  400  persons  homeless 
and  1,500  persons  without  jobs.  In  a 
single  day,  this  apparent  arson  wiped  out 
5  years  of  rehabilitative  efforts  in  this 
historic  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  devastating  nature 
of  this  crime  imderscores  the  need  to 
step  up  our  Federal  antlarson  campaign. 
It  also  underscores  the  urgency  for  Con- 
gress to  i>ass  S.  294,  the  Anti-Arson  Act 
of  1981,  which  I  iptroduced  to  ctMnbat 
the  crime  of  arson.  I  commend  Senator 
Kennedy,  among  others,  for  his  strong 
and  continued  support  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  only  through  that  kind  of  support 
that  w«  can  effectively  begin  to  control 
the  crime  of  arson. 

The  historic  mill  area  tragedy  also 
underscores  the  need  for  an  effective 
Federal  law  enforcement  agency,  such  as 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms'  arson  enforcement  program, 
with  the  technical  and  investigative  re- 
sources to  assist  State  and  local  authori- 
ties in  solving  such  "incendiary"  arson 
fires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Historic  Mill 
Area  Ruined  by  Arsonist." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Historic  Mill  Area  Ruined  bt  Arsonist 

Lynn,  Mass.,  November  29. — Club-toting 
National  Guard  troops  patrolled  against  loot- 
ers today  in  the  ruins  of  Lynn's  historic  shoe 
mill  district  blitzed  by  a  $36  million  fire- 
storm police  say  was  started  by  an  arsonist. 

"It  looks  like  Berlin  In  1945,"  said  Fire 
Chief  Joseph  Scanlon. 

An  estimated  400  persons  were  left  home- 
less and  1.600  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  the 
Saturday  fire,  which  destroyed  17  buildings 
and  damaged  six  others  In  a  five-block  area, 
wiping  out  five  years  of  rehabilitation  efforts 
In  this  old  mill  city  10  miles  north  of  Boston. 

[The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported 
that  Mayor  Antonio  Marino  had  vowed  to  re- 
build the  burned-out  section  but  conceded 
that  at  least  a  year  probably  will  be  lost  until 
the  effort  can  go  forward  again.) 

Gov.  Edward  J.  King,  who  met  today  with 
local  officials,  said  he  planned  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington to  ask  President  Reagan  to  declare  the 


city  of  90.000  a  disaster  area,  making  It  eli- 
gible for  federal  aid. 

The  state  attorney  general  offered  a  $1,000 
reward  for  the  arrest  and  convlnctlon  of  the 
arsonist. 

"It  was  an  Incendiary  fire,"  said  state  Fire 
Marshal  Joseph  O'Keefe.  "These  things  don't 
happen  by  an  act  of  God." 

A  force  of  230  guardsmen  from  the  102nd 
Field  Artillery  were  working  40-man  shifts 
and  patrolling  in  pairs  to  reinforce  city  and 
state  police,  said  guard  Lt.  Jeanne  Fay. 

Nearly  600  firefighters  from  79  communities 
as  far  as  Exeter,  N.H.,  45  miles  north,  worked 
12  hours  to  head  off  the  flames  hopscotchlng 
from  structure  to  structure. 

Brisk  winds  fanned  the  flames  Into  a  fire- 
storm that  created  hurricane-force  gales.  An 
unidentified  flreflghter  said  the  flames  were 
so  hot  at  times  that  water  from  firehoses 
evaporated  before  It  reached  lU  mark. 

A  firefighter  with  a  fractured  leg  and  two 
elderly  women  suffering  smoke  Inhalation 
were  admitted  to  Lynn  Hospital. 

Many  of  the  buildings  were  old  shoe  mills 
converted  into  shops  and  apartments.  The 
eight-story  Vamp  Building,  recently  con- 
verted to  242  apartments  at  a  cost  of  $12 
million,  was  one  of  the  buildings  destroyed. 

Lynn  had  ambitious  plans  for  Its  affected 
area.  Including  extensive  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  a  $26  million  community  college 
that  was  to  have  occupied  some  of  the  old 
buildings.  In  all.  the  downtown  renewal  ef- 
fort was  expected  to  cost  $200  mlUlon. 


ANGEL  ISLAND 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
1882  our  Nation  passed  the  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act,  preventing  the  immigration 
of  Chinesee  citizens  unless  they  were 
children  of  U.S.  citizens.  Regardless  of 
that  act,  thousands  of  hopeful  Chinese 
continued  to  seek  entry  Into  the  United 
States.  From  1910  to  1940  about  175,000 
Chinese— relatives  or  supposed  relatives 
of  American  citizens — were  processed  at 
Angel  Island  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Angel  Island  became  the  west  coast's 
Ellis  Island 

A  frame  building  still  stands  on  Angel 
Island.  That  building  served  as  a  deten- 
tion barracks  for  the  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese arriving  each  year.  Our  harsh  im- 
migration policies  caused  some  of  them 
to  wait  as  long  as  2  years  to  learn  If 
they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  or  sent  back  to  China.  The  con- 
fusion, despair  and  hope  of  those  people 
were  expressed  in  poems  that  were 
carved  on  the  walls  of  the  barracks. 

That  building  is  now  being  restored 
as  a  part  of  Angel  Island  State  Park 
and  will  serve  as  a  museum.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  forget  how  easy  it  can 
be  for  a  nation  to  adopt  immigration 
policies  based  solely  on  racism;  the 
museum  will  serve  as  an  important  re- 
minder for  us,  and  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  an 
article  by  Sam  Hall  Kaplan  about  Angel 
Island  on  November  22,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Angel  Island:  Story  or  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Lives  on  Emotions  Preserved  in 
Poetry  on  Walls  of  Detention  Barracks 

(By  Sam  Hall  Kaplan) 
Angel  Island,  Calit. — If  there  Is  one  his- 
toric landmark  representing  America's  prej- 
udice in  the  past  toward  the  Chinese  immi- 
grant. It  Is  the  so-called  "wooden  building" 
on  this  serene  Island  in  Pan  Francisco  Bay. 
About  175,000  Chinese  wanting  desperately 
to  enter  the  United  States  were  processed, 
and  many  Incarcerated,  in  the  building  when 
It  functioned  from  1910  to  1940  as  a  deten- 
tion barracks  for  the  West  Coast's  Inunlgra- 
tion  station. 

While  some  of  the  Chinese  waited  to  t>e 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  or  be  de- 
ported back  to  China,  they  carved  Into  the 
walls  of  the  building  poems  In  intricate 
Chinese  characters,  expressing  their  confu- 
sion, anguish,  despair  and  hope. 

"...  I  have  run  Into  hard  times  and  am 

uselessly  depressed. 
There  are  many  obstacles  in  life  but  who  will 

commiserate  with  me? 
If  at  a  later  time  I  am  allowed  to  land  on 

the  American  shore. 
I  wiU  toes  all  the  miseries  of  this  Jail  to  the 

fiowlng  current." 

The  two-story  wooden  frame  building,  sur- 
rounded outside  by  a  nine-foot  wire  mesh 
fence  topped  by  barbed  wire.  Is  slowly  being 
restored  by  the  Office  of  the  State  Architect 
as  part  of  Angel  Island  State  Park. 

The  restoration  Is  Intended  to  serve  both 
as  a  museum  revealing  an  Ignominious  chap- 
ter of  American  history  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  perserverance  and  pride  of  the  Chinese 
who  passed  through  It.  The  state  effort  Is 
being  watched  over  by  the  Angel  Island  Im- 
migration Station  Historical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

"This  Is  the  West  Coast's  Ellis  Island." 
said  Paul  Chow,  chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 
as  he  led  a  tour  of  the  barracks.  "This  Is  the 
first  foothold  In  America  for  many  Chinese, 
ihls  is  our  Plymouth  Rock,  our  Statue  of 
Liberty." 

The  "wooden  building"  at  times  held  as 
many  as  500  persons.  Some  were  arbitrarily 
detained  for  as  long  as  two  years,  according 
to  histories  of  the  barracks  complied  by  the 
state  and  the  Chinese-American  community 
In  the  Bay  Area. 

"America  has  power,  but  not  Justice. 

In  prison,  we  were  victimized  as  if  we  were 

guilty. 
Given  no  opportunity  to  explain,  it  was  really 

brutal. 
I  bow  my  head  in  reflection  but  there  U 

nothing  I  can  do." 

Immigration  officials  detained  them  to 
check  their  papers  and  Interview  them  at 
length  to  try  to  determine  If  they  were  the 
children  of  Chinese  who  were  VS.  citizens— 
the  only  group  of  Chinese,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, allowed  into  the  United  States  at  the 
time  under  the  Chlness  Exclusion  Act  of 
1882. 

THB    OOLDEK   MOTTNTADf 

Despite  America's  prejudice  against  them, 
as  embodied  In  the  legislation  and  past  poli- 
cies, the  Chinese  still  believed  gam  saan- 
the  golden  mountain,  their  name  for  Cali- 
fornia—held the  promise  of  a  better  life 
than  the  poverty  pervading  China  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  Century. 

And  so  they  came,  some  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Chinese  who  had  labored  in 
the  United  States  In  the  19th  Century  and 
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6ome  not.  Those  who  were  not  were  known 
as  "paper  sons,"  having  obtained  false  docu- 
ments claiming  they  belonged  to  a  family 
already   here. 

These  Illegal  efforts  were  rationalized  by 
the  Chinese,  who  considered  the  Exclusion 
Act  unjust  In  Its  singling  out  of  their  ethnic 
group.  Thousands  of  other  Asians,  mostly 
Japanese,  also  were  processed  on  the  Island, 
but  because  of  treaties  between  their  gov- 
ernments and  the  United  States,  few  were 
detained. 

"I  thoroughly  hate  the  barbarians  .  .  . 
They  continually  promulgate  harsh  laws  to 

show  off  their  prowess. 
They  oppress  the  overseas  Chinese  and  also 

violate  treaties. 
They  examine  for  hookworms  and  practice 
hundreds  of  despotic  acts." 

When  the  Immigrants  arrived,  the  men 
were  separated  from  the  women.  Including 
husbands  and  wives,  and  not  allowed  to  com- 
municate. Officials  feaired  they  would  coach 
each  other  on  their  femilly  stories  after  one 
was  Interrogated  to  determine  If  they  were 
Indeed  related  to  a  U.S.  citizen. 

OBSCrRE   QtTESTIONS 

The  questions  often  were  obscure,  tricking 
both  "paper  sons"  and  actual  members  of  a 
family.  According  to  Immigrant  service 
transcripts,  the  questions  included  how 
many  chickens  did  a  family  have  In  China 
and  how  many  steps  led  to  their  attic  there. 

Everyone  was  confined  to  the  barracks, 
which  at  times  became  overcrowded,  par- 
ticularly In  the  men's  section  where  narrow 
bunks  were  stacked  three  high.  It  was  in 
the  second-floor  men's  area  and  bathroom 
that  the  poems  were  carved.  No  poems  by 
women  were  found. 

The  women's  bathroom  presented  a  special 
problem.  There  were  a  dozen  toilets  with  no 
partitions  bet^ween  them  and.  being  modest, 
the  women  would  put  paper  bags  over  their 
heads  for  privacy.  The  bags  were  left  out- 
side the  bathroom  door. 

There  also  were  suicides,  usually  among 
the  women  when  they  learned  they  were 
being  deported.  Few  persons  had  money  to 
pay  for  their  return  to  China.  While  the 
men  could  work  on  the  return  boats  as  cooks 
or  deckhands,  all  most  women  were  allowed 
to  do  was  prostitute  themselves.  Instead, 
some  chose  to  hang  themselves  in  the  lone 
shower  stall. 

Barred  from  landing,  I  really  am  to  be  pitied. 
My  heart  trembles  at  being  deported  back  to 

China. 
I    cannot    face    the    elders    east    of    the 

(Yangtze)  river. 
I  came  to  seek  wealth  but  instead  reaped 

poverty. 

The  humiliations  on  the  island  also  left 
their  mark  on  p>ersons  who  passed  through 
the  station.  Pew  Chinese  apparently  were 
willing  to  talk  about  their  experiences  with 
"Westerners"  after  they  settled  In  the  United 
States.  "They  wanted  to  forget,"  explained 
Chow,  whose  father.  Hlng  Gal  Chow,  was  de- 
tained on  the  island  In  1922. 

When  the  Island  was  opened  as  a  state 
park  In  1956,  however,  the  elder  Chow  re- 
turned for  a  visit,  "to  rid  himself  of  the 
fear."  recalled  his  son.  But  he  was  told 
when  he  got  off  the  ferry  that  there  were  no 
immigration  barracks  there,  only  a  detention 
building  that  had  been  used  for  a  few  pris- 
oners of  war  m  the  early  1940s.  It  was  de- 
caying and  closed  to  visitors. 

Demolition  was  planned  for  the  barracks 
when,  in  1970,  a  park  ranger.  Alexander 
Weiss,  noticed  the  characters  carved  In  the 
walls.  The  local  Asian  conununlty  was  con- 
tacted, the  poems  translated  and  an  effort 


by  Chinese-American  students  was  laimched 
to  save  the  building. 

The  poems  were  collected  and  Included  In 
a  book.  "Island:  Poetry  and  History  of  Chi- 
nese Immigrants  on  Angel  Island  1910-1940, " 
by  Him  Mark  Lai.  Genny  Um  and  Judy  Yung, 
as  a  project  of  the  Chinese  Culture  Founda- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  poems  in  the  original  Chinese 
with  English  translation  are  Included. 

When  Chow  told  his  aging  father  in  1976 
about  the  effort  to  restore  the  barracks,  "he 
put  his  suit,  tie  and  hat  on  and  came  with 
me  to  see  for  himself,"  recalled  the  53-year- 
old  transportation  engineer.  "When  he  found 
where  his  bunk  was,  he  began  crying,  "It's 
all  over,  I  have  no  more  fear,  I  am  free.' " 
The  elder  Chow  died  in  1977. 
"The  low  building  with  three  beams  merely 

shelters  the  body. 
It  is  unbearable  to  relate  the  stories  ac- 
cumulated on  the  Island  slopes. 
Wait  tin  the  day  I  become  successful  and 

fulfill  my  wish! 
I  will  not  speak  of  love  when  I  level  the 
Immigration  station !" 

Since  visiting  the  barracks  with  his  father. 
Chow  has  been  a  determined  member  of  the 
committee  lobbying  for  public  and  private 
funds  to  preserve  the  building.  The  state  has 
allocated  $325,000  for  the  present  work,  but 
Chow  said  much  more  is  needed  If  the  mu- 
seum Is  to  open  as  planned  next  May. 

"I  want  it  finished  soon  so  that  many  of 
the  old-timers  who  went  through  the  bar- 
racks and  are  still  living  can  see  it  and  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke  of  fear  and  be  set 
free,  like  my  father,  before  they  go  to  the 
grave,"  said  Chow. 

As  for  the  broader  public.  Chow  feels  the 
museum  will  be  a  valuable  history  lesson  in 
reminding  all  Americans  of  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  Island  and  the  contributions 
the  Chinese  went  on  to  make  In  gam  saan. 

"There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  poems  com- 
posed on  these  walls. 

They  are  cries  of  complaint  and  sadness. 

The  day  I  am  rid  of  this  prison  and  obtain 
success, 

I  must  remember  that  this  chapter  once 
existed." 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 

business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  I9B2,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   643 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  ou  amendment  No. 
643. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  follows : 
Beginning  on  page  2,  line  1,  strike  out 
through  line  12  on  page  3,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
therefor  the  following: 

TITLE  I 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mn.ITAST    PERSONNEL,    ARMT 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities. 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements,)  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  resertre  components  provided  for 
elsewhere) ,  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets;  914,- 
130,781,000. 

MiLrrART  Personnel,  Navt 
For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) .  smd  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Navy  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for  else- 
where), midshipmen,  and  aviation  cadets; 
$10,453,767,000. 

MiLrrARY  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (  Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements ) .  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  active  duty 
(except  members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for 
elsewhere);   $3,151,526,000. 

MiLrrART  Personnel.  Air  Force 
For  pay.  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) .  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Air  Force  on  active  duty(  ex- 
cept members  of  reserve  components  provided 
for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  cadets; 
$11,730,381,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  is 
the  amendment  relative  to  the  end 
strength  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force.  I  understand  that  we  are  limited 
to  5  minutes  on  each  side  for  that 
amendment  and  5  minutes  on  each  side 
for  the  ammunition  amendment. 

Relative  to  the  strength  or  manpower 
force  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
we  go  back  to  1979.  At  that  time,  we  de- 
bated the  end  strength  of  the  Army. 
Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  found 
that  when  they  missed  the  volunteer 
call  by  some  17,000,  it  was  then  the 
Army's  position,  officially  stated  in  the 
record,  that  that  made  three-fourths  of 
all  the  divisions  in  CONUS— the  Conti- 
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nental  Army  Command  of  the  United 
States — noncombat  ready. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  wliat  we 
reaUy  have,  in  essence,  Is  a  readiness 
factor.  It  seems  like  a  small  amount  in 
the  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
You  Just  strike  it.  It  Is  a  great  winner 
with  a  doUar-for-dollar  spend  out  rate. 
It  has  no  constituency.  You  can  cut  pro- 
curement items  but  you  only  save,  the 
first  year,  about  8  cents  of  the  dol- 
lar cuts.  But  you  get  a  dollar-for-dollar 
result  in  cutting  back  on  manpower,  so 
it  is  a  wonderful  budgeting  device. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  readiness  of  C-1, 
C-2.  C-3,  and  C-4,  where  they  measure 
the  capability  of  the  manpower,  of  equip- 
ment, of  spare  parts,  of  ammimltlon,  and 
everything  else;  and  these  cuts  will  move 
units  away  from  C-1  and  toward  C-4 
status. 

In  the  Army,  they  had  hoped  to  fill 
that  "hollowness."  That  Is  not  the  de- 
scription of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. That  is  the  description  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  Staflf ,  General  Meyer. 

President  Reagan  came  to  town  and 
was  elected,  I  am  sure,  on  that  particu- 
lar score.  I  know  that  I  was  reelected  on 
that  particular  score.  We  were  not  going 
to  talk  about  it.  We  were  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  were  going  to  fill 
out  the  hollow  Army.  We  were  going  to 
give  meaning  to  the  rapid  deployment 
force  and  credibility  to  our  allies  in 
NATO.  They  have  always  faulted  us; 
whereas,  we  now  have  a  Commander  in 
Chief  who  does  not  believe  in  the  draft, 
a  Commander  in  Chief  who  does  not  sup- 
port registration,  and  now  a  Commander 
in  Chief  and  administration  that  do  not 
support  readiness  or  credibility. 

How  can  we  go  to  conferences  at  Ge- 
neva and  talk  with  any  credibility  what- 
soever about  our  intent,  when  we  know 
all  along  that  we  are  unprepared  from  a 
readiness  standpoint  to  engage  in  any 
conventional  conflict?  Our  only  posture 
is  that  of  nuclear  war,  and  that  is  all  we 
ask  for  every  time  we  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
at  this  particular  measure.  It  starts  us 
toward  what  Secretary  Weinberger  de- 
scribed as  a  need,  in  the  5-year  period, 
to  raibellish  the  Armed  Forces  by  100,000. 

TTiis  is  just  a  6,000  add-on  to  the  Army 
and  a  6,000  end  strength  add-on  to  the 
Air  Force.  The  12.000  cut  is  against  the 
President's  reauest  of  this  spring,  and  I 
hope  everybody  on  the  other  side  will 
please  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  ttie 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  reluc- 
tantly oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina.  I  fully  ap- 
preciate what  he  is  trying  to  do,  but  I 
point  out  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  assured  by  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  that  the  proposed  cuts  would 
not — ^I  repeat,  not-— impair  operational 
readiness. 

I  point  out  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  assured  hy  the  Army  and 


the  Air  Force  that  the  proposed  cuts 
would  not  impair  operational  readiness. 
In  fact,  when  the  uniformed  leadership 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  were 
presented  with  the  revised  budget,  they 
elected  to  reduce  their  end  strengths 
rather  than  suffer  cuts  in  other  areas. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  made  that  decision 
for  them. 

General  Meyer  stated  that  he  would 
prefer  a  slightly  smaller  Army  with  mod- 
cm  equipment  rather  than  a  larger 
Army  with  obsolete  weapons.  The  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  recognized  this  painful  fact-of- 
life  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Febru- 
ary 3. 1981: 

Senator  Humphret.  Let  me  tiim  to  the 
area  of  force  structure.  General,  does  the 
Army  place  a  higher  priority  on  Increasing 
the  capability  of  our  current  forces  or  on 
building  additional  divisions  to  increase  our 
force  structure? 

General  Meter.  I  beUeve  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  fix  what  we  have  first,  sir. 

Senator  Humphret.  Secretary  Marsh:  do 
you  concur  in  this? 

Secretary  Marsh.  Yes.  sir,  I  agree  with  that 
very  much. 

Later  in  the  same  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  reiterated  this  same 
point : 

Secretary  Marsh.  General  Meyer  and  I 
have  talked  at  some  length  about  the  size 
of  the  Army  and  It  is  clear  that  if  you  take 
the  current  24  divisions  .  .  .  the  first  pri- 
ority before  expansion  beyond  this  24  divi- 
sion force  is  to  bring  this  force  up  to  the 
level  of  readiness  and  modernization  that 
Is  necessary. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  maintaining 
the  Army  end  strength  in  1981  at  the 
same  level  approved  for  fiscal  year 
1981?  According  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment the  reduction  in  planned  end 
strengthen  growth  will  allow  the  Army 
to  consolidate  recent  recruiting  and  re- 
tention success  into  improved  manpower 
effectiveness. 

The  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  tul- 
vised  the  committee  that — 

The  reduction  of  6,000  is  mostly  program- 
matic, reflecting  reduced  workload  in  stra- 
tegic forces  as  well  as  in  the  training  estab- 
lishment where  higher  retention  rates  have 
reduced  the  number  of  p>ersonnel  accessions 
to  meet  end  strength. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  President,  based 
upon  these  statements  of  fact,  that  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  will  suffer  no 
adverse  impact  on  operational  readiness 
if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  defeated. 

I  hope  we  will  ultimately  expand  our 
end  strength.  For  the  time  being,  I  think 
the  resources  and  the  funding  that  go 
into  acquisition  and  training  and  pay  can 
better  be  spent  for  the  modernization  of 
our  forces. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Glenn,  Mitchell,  Levin, 
Pryor  and  Bumpers  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  manpower  amendment; 
that   the   names   of   Senators   Glenn. 


Mitchell,  Prtor,  Bumpers,  Heflin, 
Levin,  and  Nunn  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  ammunition  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  and  26  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
on  both  amendments  or  one  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  is  on  both  amend- 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  That 
is  the  time  remaining  for  debate  on  the 
two  amendnients. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Then  let  me  move 
quickly.  I  did  not  realize  we  divided  it 
that  way.  That  is  all  right. 

We  must  not  impair  the  end  strength 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Let  me  answer  my 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  he  and  I 
work  the  same  side  of  the  street. 

Necessarily  the  Chief  of  Staff  would 
testify  and  if  I  were  Chief  of  Staff  I 
would  testify  that  I  would  prefer  a  small 
army  with  the  proper  equipment  rather 
than  a  large  army  imequipped.  Other- 
wise, we  would  Just  have  large  confu- 
sion. We  do  not  have  an  army  if  we  do 
not  have  the  equipment. 

But  that  is  not  the  choice.  I  have 
another  amendment  and  we  will  argue 
that  right  now  about  giving  it  the  equip- 
ment. 

I  am  only  trying  on  the  end  strength 
to  move  forward  and  bring  us  back,  let 
us  say,  to  1962.  There  was  not  any  Viet- 
nam going  on  at  that  time.  With  this 
particular  amendment  we  will  still  be 
275,000  men  less  in  the  Army  than  what 
there  were  back  in  1962. 

So  let  us  talk  about  what  the  real 
commitment  of  the  United  States  is — 
what  we  are  trying  to  build  is  not  a  small 
army  with  good  equipment  or  a  big  lousy 
army  that  is  unequipped.  I  am  trying  to 
give  a  cred'ble  army  with  credible  equip- 
ment, and  I  will  move  right  to  the  point 
relative  to  the  ammunition. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  actual 
practice  in  the  field  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  matter  of  getting  together  and 
firing  ammunition. 

I  have  been  in  that  particular  regard 
myself  as  a  young  junior  ROTC  student 
sent  to  Fort  Baracas,  Pla.  We  thought 
we  knew  something  about  firing.  We  had 
simulated  the  firing  of  the  155,  the  90 
millimeter  and  other  weapons  and  as 
hotshot  college  students  we  got  down 
there  and  when  we  finally  got  the  cross- 
section  set  and  everything  else  figvired, 
the  first  round  disassembled  the  gun 
crew.  It  took  us  15  minutes  to  reassemble. 
The  target  was  passing  out  of  sight  be- 
fore we  got  back  together.  That  was  the 
first  day.  But  we  fired  down  there  for  a 
good  6  weeks  during  the  summer,  and  I 
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can  tell  the  Senate  by  the  end  of  the  6- 
week  period  we  were  right  on  target  both 
in  antiaircraft  and  offshore  firing. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  really  asking 
for.  It  is  ammunition  of  a  sufBcient  sum 
to  really  make  our  troops  combat  ready 
so  that  when  John  Fialka  and  everyone 
else  writes  he  will  not  have  us  deficient, 
way  down  below  aU  the  other  allied  troops 
at  the  NATO  front.  We  will  have  some 
credibility  there. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  will 
come  in  and  move  right  quickly  for  $355 
million  to  enhance  and  get  more  nuclear 
warheads.  When  it  comes  to  $148  million 
for  troops  in  the  field,  then  we  have  a  real 
problem  there.  We  are  going  to  do  some 
cutting.  Everyone  wants  more  nuclear 
warheads  as  if  that  is  what  this  country 
needs.  Additional  nuclear  warheads  are 
probably  one  of  the  last  it  needs. 

But  what  we  really  need  is  the  ammu- 
nition for  the  troops. 

I  stated  on  last  evening  that  Clause- 
witz  said  that  the  Nation  fights  the  war 
that  it  is  prepared  to  fight. 

If  we  listen  to  that  statement  and  ana- 
lyze it  we  will  understand  it.  We  can 
only  fight  the  war  that  we  are  prepared 
to  fight  and  in  reality  what  we  have  is  an 
unpreparedness  in  the  rapid  deployment 
force.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf,  we  stepped  down  there,  we  cut  the 
fuel,  and  Senator  Glenn  will  come  with 
his  amendment  to  that  effect.  Addition- 
ally we  have  unpreparedness  in  NATO. 
We  do  not  have  the  ammunition  there. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  staff  observed 
only  last  year  in  October  that  they  fired 
70  percent  of  their  ammunition  alloca- 
tion in  the  first  month,  in  October,  and 
so  we  are  not  prepared  to  fight  conven- 
tionaUy  at  NATO. 

We  are  only  prepared  to  fight  with  re- 
spect to  a  nuclear  engagement.  That  is  a 
tragic  thing.  Here  we  have  plenty  of 
money.  We  have  $40  billion — we  will  get 
to  that  B-1  amendment.  There  is  not  a 
shortage  of  funds.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
money  but  we  are  taking  it  away  from 
the  readiness  and  the  credibility,  the 
morale,  the  stamina,  and  the  capability 
of  our  fighting  man  in  the  field.  We  say 
what  is  wrong  with  him?  He  is  on  drugs. 
We  will  give  him  drug  counselors.  We 
give  him  aU  this  money  for  solicitation 
to  bring  him  in. 

We  are  spending  $1  billion  for  that.  We 
are  trying  to  hoodwink  him  and  bring 
him  in.  but  once  we  have  him  there  we 
will  not  let  him  act  like  a  fighting  troop, 
because  of  lack  of  ammunition.  They  fire 
one  TOW  missile  a  year  or  one  Red  Eye 
if  they  are  on  the  winning  crews,  and 
that  kind  of  nonsense  must  stop. 

So  we  really  need  this.  This  is  what 
the  Army  asked  for.  In  March  th«*y  ft.sked 
for  way  more,  not  just  for  the  60  day, 
but  if  we  had  the  180-day  readiness 
posture  which  we  should  have  according 
to  the  Army  green  book,  then  we  would 
be  asking  for  a  good  bit  over  our  $148 
million.  So  trying  to  be  realistic,  our 
amendment  is  for  the  $148  million. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   If   the 


Senator  will  suspend,  the  Senator's  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  as  a 
cosponsor  to  both  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
find  myself  in  fundamental  agreement 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Carolina  because  I  believe  that  readiness 
and  sustainability — and  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  are  talking  about 
ammunition  we  are  talking  about  sus- 
tainability— are  enormously  important. 
I  think  they  have  been  treated  as  step- 
children for  too  long,  and  I  think  it  is 
largely  our  fault  here  in  Congress.  We 
have  underfunded  these  things  our- 
selves, so  we  are  making  up  for  past  sins. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
pointed  out  we  do  have  a  substantial  in- 
crease, actually  some  18  percent  over 
what  President  Carter  recommended  for 
this  fiscal  year  that  we  are  appropriating 
money  for,  so  there  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  that  area. 

The  fact  is  with  all  of  the  increase  In 
defense  spending  we  still  have  to  set 
priorities  and  we  have  been  pushing  a 
bow  wave  ahead  of  us  for  several  years 
in  terms  of  Army  modernization.  We 
are  going  to  be  spending  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  on  improving  the  field 
equipment  of  the  Army  and  that  is  sadly 
overdue. 

Although  I  wish  very  much  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  additional  ammuni- 
tion for  sustainability,  I  think  we  have 
to  look  across  the  spectrum  of  what  our 
requirements  are  and  make  sure  that 
other  requirements  are  adequately 
funded. 

Therefore,  as  I  say,  reluctantly  I  will 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  be  alive  in  this  body  to  the 
problems  of  readiness  and  sustainability 
and  next  year  we  will  continue  to  reflect 
our  concern  with  again  smother  increase 
in  real  terms  for  the  purchase  of  am- 
munition, missiles,  those  things  that  are 
required  to  make  our  forces  sustainable 
in  the  field  and  at  sea. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     644 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  concerning 
the  ammunition  amendment. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  is 
$56  million  over  the  budget  request  of  the 
President  for  ammunition  procurement. 
It  is  $780  million  over  the  1981  flsal  year 
funding  level  for  ammunition  procure- 
ment. We  have  had  a  50-percent  increase 
in  ammunition  procurement  as  far  as  the 
recommendations  here  in  this  bill  are 
concerned. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  pro- 
vided as  much  money  as  can  be  effectively 
spent  to  increase  ammunition  procure- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  is  that  as  a  practical 


matter  we  have  just  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  almost  too  much  money 
in  this  area  and  we  are  going  to  cause 
additional  inflation  in  this  one  area  if 
we  are  not  careful. 

It  is  a  low  priority  item  and  again  with 
due  respect  to  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  I  note  that  this  is  one  amend- 
ment that  is  part  of  the  larger  amend- 
ment that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan wished  to  pursue.  It  has  now  been 
taken  apart  piece  by  piece.  It  is  really  the 
B-1  amendment.  The  idea  was  to  increase 
all  of  these  other  accounts  and  take  the 
money  away  from  B-1. 1  hope  the  Senate 
will  realize  that  we  have  already  in- 
creased the  ammunition  procurement. 
There  is  $780  million  more  for  ammuni- 
tion in  this  fiscal  year  than  the  last  fiscal 
year.  That  is  adequate,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  table  each 
amendment  individually  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  now  on  the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  in  order.  Tlie 
yeas  and  nays  have  yet  to  be  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing these  are  to  be  back- to-back  votes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  first  15  minutes 
and  the  second  10. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  that  ordered,  the 
first  15  and  the  second  10? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Without  objection,  it  is  in  order  to  or- 
der the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  motions. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  643 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  lay  on 
the  table  UP  amendment  No.  643.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenber- 
GER).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CKANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
dleston),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson  ) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  36,  as  follows : 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  434  Leg.) 
YEAS— 64 


^bdnor 

Gressley 

Percy 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Press!  er 

Armstrons 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Eaker 

Hawk:ln'3 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Hayakawa 

Roitb 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Scbmttt 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Specter 

(X>chran. 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stevims 

D'Amato 

Hasten 

Symms 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

LugBT 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattiagiy 

WsUop 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Murkowski 

Welcker 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Oorton 

Packwood 
NAYS— 36 

Baucus 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Hart 

Moyniban 

Boren 

HoUlngs 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Inouye 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Johnaton 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Dixon 

L«ahy 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sasser 

Eagleton 

Matsuna&a 

Tsongas 

Exon 

Melcber 

WlUlams 

PRESENT   AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Cranston,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 9 
Cannon  Goldwater  Mathias 

DeOoncln'  Huddleston         Stennis 

Durenberger       Long  Zorinsky 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  643  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
vote  is  a  motion  to  table  the  second 
amendment  dealing  with  the  increase 
in  ammunition  procurement.  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  644,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  this  a  10-minute 
rollcall  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
10-minute  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

May  we  please  have  order  in  the 
Chamber? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  Chair  ask  Members  to  take 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  shall 
not  proceed  until  the  aisles  are  cleared 
and  order  is  in  the  Chamber.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  motion  to  table  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
motion.  I  can  recall  the  times  when  I 
was  the  majority  leader  when  the  mi- 
nority raised  quite  a  fuss  about  not  being 
able  to  get  up-and-down  votes. 

These  are  legitimate  amendments  and 
I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  at  least  some  of  them. 
I  would  urge  that  the  majority  con- 
sider letting  us  have  up-or-down  votes 
on  amendments  and  just  not  move  to 
table  one  after  the  other  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  say  that  hoping  the  majority 
will  take  that  under  advisement.  I  think 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  a  vote.  I  think 
the  people  back  home  are  entitled  to 
know  how  our  friends  stand,  up  or  down 
on  these  amendments.  I  say  that  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Senator  has  every 
right  to  move  to  table  if  he  wants  to. 
But  I  would  like  to  see  some  up-or-down 
votes. 

I  would  suggest  that  Senators  not  call 
up  their  amendments  until  they  get 
ready  to  see  them  tabled,  if  we  cannot 
get  some  understanding  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  some  up-or-down  votes.  I 
do  not  want  to  delay  this  bill,  and  there 
is  an  interest,  I  am  sure,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority — and  I  can  appreciate 
that — in  seeing  this  bill  finished  today. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  there  will  be 
no  time  agreement  on  any  amendments 
unless  we  can  get  up-or-down  votes  on 
at  least  some  of  them.  I  cannot  stop  any 
Senator  from  moving  to  table  an  amend- 
ment once  it  is  up,  but  I  would  suggest 
that,  until  we  get  some  understanding 
that  we  are  at  least  going  to  get  some  up- 
or-down  votes,  we  not  call  up  our 
amendments  until  after  we  make  our 
speeches  on  them.  Otherwise,  we  will 
have  our  amendments  tabled  as  I  had 
mine  tabled. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  more  than  willing  to  agree  that  we 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Dear  Colleague 
letter  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
That  was  an  anti-B-1  amendment  that 
indicated  that  the  funds  that  would  be 
deleted  from  the  B-1  bomber  would  be 
allocated  to  certain  defense  moderniza- 
tion readiness  priorities.  We  have  now 
voted  on  five  of  those  individually.  I 
understand  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
other  10  individually.  It  looks  like  it  is  a 
process  of  voting  to  increase  military 
spending,  apparently  for  the  Record,  but 
it  really  is  not  at  all. 

I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss 
up-or-down  votes  on  substantive  amend- 
ments. These  are  dilatory  amendments. 
The  Senators  indicated  to  the  Senate 
they  intended  to  present  them  all  at  once 
and  they  are  being  presented  seriatim.  I 


would.be  happy  to  discuss  a  time  agree- 
ment right  now  to  vote  on  the  B-I 
bomber,  to  vote  on  the  MX,  and  to  vote 
on  the  bill,  and  to  agree  that  we  will  have 
up-or-down  votes  on  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  MX.  and  specific  amendments  that 
are  substantive  in  nature.  But  dilatory 
amendments  ought  to  l)e  tabled.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  control  the  floor  to  try 
to  get  to  the  substantive  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  does  not  intend  to  say 
that  the  amendment  I  called  up  yester- 
day was  a  dilatory  amendment.  If  I  really 
wanted  to  be  dilatory.  I  could  call  it  up 
again.  I  could  find  a  way  to  call  up  my 
amendment  again. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  certain  that  the 
minority  leader  could  do  that.  As  I  said 
yesterday,  his  was  a  very  ingenious 
am.endm«it.  We  treated  it  with  the  re- 
spect it  should  be  given,  debated  it  at 
length,  and  tabled  it  because  it  is  one  of 
these  amendments  that  we  anticipate 
going  through  somehow  until  we  get  to 
the  question  of  the  B-1. 

Does  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina want  to  offer  the  whole  amendment 
and  go  after  B-1  and  these  reallocations 
to  readiness  and  defense? 

Mr.  President,  they  are  not  dilatory  if 
they  are  in  fact  taking  money  from  one 
part  of  the  bill  and  putting  it  in  other 
functions.  I  would  be  happy  to  agree  to 
an  up-or-down  vote  at  a  time  certain 
on  the  Hollings-Levin  amendment 
whenever  the  Senator  is  ready  to  offer 
it:  But  until  that  time.  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  try  and  clear  the  decks  and 
get  ready  for  those  major  amendments 
when  they  do  come.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  30  seconds,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  right  here  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  the  B-1  and  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  it.  It  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence. He  happens  to  agree  with  the 
readiness  provision  and  the  manpower 
provision,  and  I  happen  to  agree  with  it. 
Under  those  circumstances,  which  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  body  of 
100  Senators,  when  we  present  them  in- 
dividually and  not  to  your  tune,  taste  or 
lildng,  characterizing  them  as  dilatory  is 
uncalled  for. 

They  are  very  serious  amendments.  We 
would  be  delighted  to  debate  them  one 
by  one.  If  we  had  had  the  time  we  would 
have  had  many  of  them  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  As  you  know,  we 
added  on  the  Iowa  and  we  will  add  on 
some  more  that  you  did  not  only  think 
were  dilatory  but  uncalled  for.  We  can 
add  on  some.  But  just  ijecause  we  on  this 
side  are  trying  to  get  readiness  and  credi- 
bility back  to  our  Armed  Forces,  we 
should  not  be  characterized  as  being 
dilatory. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation?  I  would  be  happy  to 
continue  to  debate  it.  I  think  we  were 
intended  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  I 
ask  that  we  proceed  with  this  vote.  I 
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shall  be  happy  to  discuss  it  with  my 
friend  at  length  after  we  dispose  of  it. 

\OT«  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  644 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allowed  has  expired.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
amendment  No.  644.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Ths  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  live  pair  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GotDWATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ctNi),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini>  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  644  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  includ- 
ing substantial  funding  for  the  B-1 
bomber,  poses  difQcult  and  complex  Is- 
sues which  require  the  balancing  of  many 
factors  in  making  final  judgments.  His- 
torically, or  at  least  until  World  War  n, 
the  United  States  has  shunned  military 
power  because  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  vast  oceans  which  separate  us 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  Except  for  noting 
this  attitude,  which  still  lingers  in  our 
national  consciousness,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  brief  statement  to  detail 
the  historical  events  which  make  pre- 
paredness a  regrettable  necessity. 

The  arms  race  makes  little  sense,  but 
impreparediiess  makes  even  less  sense.  As 
nations  spend  billions  for  guns  while 
millions  of  people  do  not  have  bread,  let 
alone  butter,  we  wonder  about  the  aillo- 
cation  of  our  gross  national  product  be- 
tween defense  and  social  programs. 
When  we  observed  the  advanced  social 
programs  of  Norway  in  the  late  1930's,  it 
was  obvious  that  those  programs  meant 
little  in  the  face  of  invasion  by  the  Ger- 
man hobnailed  boot.  So,  perhaps,  6  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product  is 
realistic  for  national  defense. 

The  rationale  for  nuclear  armament  is 
built  on  a  series  of  hypotheticals.  If  the 
Soviets  invade  the  Persian  Gulf  then  the 
United  States  will ;  or  if  the  So- 
viets take  Poland  or  move  farther  into 
Western  Europe,  then  we  responded 
by . 

Our  possible  responses  are  not  artic- 
ulated for  the  stated  reason  that  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  in  advance 
or  rule  out  any  options.  However,  the 
more  likely  reason  is  that  we  simply 
do  not  know  what  we  should  do  or  would 
do  in  those  contingencies. 

Somewhere  in  the  hypothetical  sce- 
narios, the  contingency  inevitably  arises 
that  we  would  be  subject  to  nuclear 
blackmail  or  Soviet  aggression  in  some 
critical  area  or  even  Soviet  attack  on 
the  United  States  itself  if  we  do  not 
have  a  massive  retaliatory  force.  Nobody 
knows  how  these  hypothetical  situations 
would  work  out;  but  many  of  us  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  chance,  so  we  re- 
turn to  the  conventional  lessons  of  his- 
tory. 

History  teaches  that  military  strength 
deters  aggression  by  others,  and  experi- 
ence with  Soviet  foreign  policy  under- 
scores that  generalization. 

As  the  U.S.  Senate  debates  this  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  our  Nation,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  are 
substantially  building  up  their  military 
power.  All  profess  an  intention  not  to  use 
such  force  for  offensive  purposes,  but 
only  for  defense  or  to  deter  aggression 
by  others. 

It  is  anomalous  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  an  extensive  system  to  defend 
against  nuclear  attack  since  we  in  the 
United  States  find  it  inconceivable  that 
our  Nation  would  ever  attack  the  So- 
viet Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 


States  has  very  little  by  way  of  such 
defensive  capability  even  though  we  feel 
that  the  possibility  of  Soviet  attack,  even 
if  remote,  is  much  more  likely  than  the 
reverse. 

In  any  event,  the  temper  of  the  times 
is  to  be  strong.  The  debate  rages  over  the 
issue  of  superiority  versus  parity  with 
the  more  popular  expression  being  that 
our  military  strength  should  be  second 
to  none,  which  means  at  least  a  stale- 
mate, if  not  a  slight  practical  edge. 

In  light  of  the  potentially  cata- 
strophic consequences  of  being  unpre- 
pared, it  is  my  personal  judgment  that 
we  must  be  militarily  strong.  It  is  a  form 
of  insurance  policy.  This  particular  in- 
surance is  very  expensive;  but,  as  with 
any  insurance,  the  insured  prefers  to  pay 
the  premium  and  not  collect  rather  than 
incur  the  risk-event  and  collect. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  questions 
on  the  defense  appropriations  bill  are 
easier  to  formulate  than  the  answers: 

First.  How  much  can  we  afford  to 
spend  for  defense  considering  our  gross 
national  product? 

Second.  How  much  can  we  afford  to 
spend  for  defense  considering  the  com- 
peting needs  in  social  programs? 

Third.  How  much  can  we  afford  to 
spend  for  defense  considering  the  cur- 
rent deficit  and  its  impact  on  inflation, 
interest  rates  and  unemployment? 

Fourth.  How  mucjh  can  we  afford  not 
to  spend  for  defense  considering  the  So- 
viet potential  for  aggression? 

Fifth.  How  much  can  we  afford  not  to 
spend  for  defense  considering  the  dire 
consequences  of  being  unprepared? 

Sixth.  What  impact  will  our  military 
strength  have  in  stimulating  strategic 
arms  reduction  tallcs? 

Against  this  background,  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  in  favor  of  the  current  re- 
quest for  funding  for  the  B-1  bomber. 
I  make  no  commitment  for  future  votes 
on  funding  because  future  events  will 
inevitably  raise  new  issues.  I  have  had 
the  benefit  of  extensive  briefings  by  the 
Denartment  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  in  Washington. 

I  have  read  extensively  about  the  B-1 
bomber  by  those  who  favor  and  oppose 
it.  I  have  also  consulted  with  people  who 
favor  and  oppose  the  B-1  including  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  In  addition,  I 
visited  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  on  No- 
vember 28,  last  Saturday,  where  I  ob- 
served the  B-1  bomber  and  the  B-52 
bomber  and  received  extensive  addi- 
tional briefings  on  those  airplanes. 

There  are  no  exact  answers  to  how 
long  the  B-1  can  penetrate  the  Soviet 
air  defense.  That  depends  on  the  evolv- 
ing level  of  Soviet  defenses  and  the 
evolving  status  of  our  countermeasures 
to  avoid  detection.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  B-52's  are  too  old  to  be  relied  upon 
until  we  have  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  commonly  Icnown  as  the 
Stealth  bomber.  E>en  Iseyond  the  time 
when  the  B-1  can  penetrate,  it  has  sig- 
nificant utility  as  a  cruise  missile 
carrier. 

Congress,  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Defense,  must  be  vigilant  to  avoid  es- 
calating costs  on  the  B-1  bomber.  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger  has  given  posi- 
tive assurances  that  change  orders  will 
not  be  tolerated  and  that  the  contracts 


on  the  B-1  will  be  extremely  tightly 
drawn  to  avoid  the  known  pitfalls  of 
other  escalating  contracts.  The  private 
contractors  have  verified  the  toughness 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  negotiat- 
ing posture. 

I  am  optimistic  that  congressional 
support  of  the  B-1  bomber  and  a  strong 
defense  generally  will  provide  President 
Reagan  with  the  bargaining  strength  to 
succeed  in  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks.  There  is  reason  for  optimism  on 
the  President's  initiatives  in  missile  re- 
duction in  Europe.  The  Soviet  response 
did  not  totally  close  the  door.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  United  States  and  So- 
viet negotiators  began  talks  in  Geneva 
on  limiting  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
on  the  same  day,  November  30. 1981.  that 
debate  began  in  the  Senate  on  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

Certainly,  unilateral  disarmament 
makes  no  sense.  The  mixed  messages 
from  the  Carter  administration  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  subject  were  unsuc- 
cessful. While  it  is  futile  to  speculate 
on  the  possibility  of  a  causal  connection 
between  President  Carter's  cancellation 
of  the  B-1  bomber,  and  other  lack  of  mil- 
itary preparedness,  and  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  the  Soviets  do  not  respect  or 
respond  to  weakness  with  good  deeds. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Reagan 
places  a  very  high  priority  on  having  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  that  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984  will  be  to  rethink 
defense  appropriations  and  expenditures. 
Given  a  strong  hand  by  Congress  in  our 
willingness  to  prepare  militarily.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  may  be  able  to  reduce  the 
table  stakes  in  the  international  mili- 
tary-poker game  as  a  means  of  attaining 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 
As  I  see  it.  that  is  our  best  bet  and  the 
best  judgment  call. 

While  I  understand  the  necessity  for 
secrecy,  I  am  concerned  that  Congress 
must  have  appropriate  access  to  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  discharge  our  du- 
ties in  voting  on  these  and  related  issues. 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  debate  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  because  some 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  were  interrupted 
in  their  arguments  by  other  colleagues  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  making  inap- 
propriate disclosures  of  classified  infor- 
mation even  though  the  session  was 
closed  to  the  public  and  was  attended 
only  by  Senators  and  staffers. 

For  that  reason.  I  voted  "present" 
when  the  issue  of  the  B-1  tx>mber  came 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
have  since  obtained  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  were  raised  in  those  discus- 
sions, but  I  think  it  important  to  express 
my  reservations  about  those  limitations 
on  our  discussions  and  on  any  process 
which  fails  to  make  appropriate  disclo- 
sure on  matters  on  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  floor 
I  shall  briefly  comment  on  another  sub- 
ject that  relates  to  use  of  coal  instead  of 
oil  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  on  de- 
fense appropriations  for  the  specific  pro- 
visions which  prohibit  the  use  of  fund- 


ing for  conversion  from  coal  to  oil  and 
encourage  the  use  of  coal. 

I  emphasize  the  importance  of  these 
provisions  for  two  reasons:  First,  in  the 
national  interest  we  should  use  coal 
wherever  that  is  possible  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  oil  because  of  the  stranglehold 
of  OPEC  oil,  its  escalating  costs,  and  very 
diflScult  strategic  position  that  we  are  in 
in  reliance  on  such  oil. 

Second,  because  of  the  abundance  of 
coal  in  this  country  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  my  own  State  of  Permsylvania, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  language  in  the 
appropriations  defense  bill  which  pro- 
hibits conversions  from  coal  to  oil  and 
which  will  encourage  the  use  of  coal  as  a 
very  important  item  both  nationally  for 
defense  and  in  the  national  interest  to 
eliminate  the  dependence  on  OPEC  oil 
and  for  States  like  Pennsylvania  which 
have  an  abundance  of  coal. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  .  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  has  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  force  modernization. 
We  have  discussed  this  matter,  and  he 
is  agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  equally  divided,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  an  up-or- 
down  vote  at  the  end  of  that  time.  If 
that  is  correct,  I  am  prepared  to  make 
that  request. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  has  accurately  de- 
scribed the  agreement  we  have  entered 
into,  and  I  will  seek  the  floor  on  my  own 
in  a  few  moments.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment with  regard  to  force  modernization 
structure  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  be  entitled  to  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  amendment,  the  half  hour  time 
limit  equally  divided  to  be  followed  by  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
make  that  request.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  any  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  germane.  I  know 
of  none  that  will  be  offered,  but  we 
could  make  provision  for  10  minutes  In 
the  event  there  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  put  a  time 
limit  on  any  amendment  in  the  second 
degree? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  ask  for  a  time 
limit  of  10  minutes  on  any  amendment 
in  the  second  degree,  with  the  proviso 
that  such  amendment  would  have  to  be 
germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

tn>    AMENDMENT    NO.    T28 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  by  S60  million  the 
funds  available  for  the  Army's  Force  Mod- 
ernization program) 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rlerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
728: 

On  page  7,  line  13,  delete  the  following: 
•$15. 354 .400,000"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert 
the  following:  "$15,414,400,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  was 
quite  disappointed  to  see  my  friend  from 
Alaslca  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  I  just  offered,  because  I  was 
very  hopeful  that  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  would  agree  by  voice  vote  to  this 
amendment.  But  since  that  is  not  the 
vogue  in  the  U.S.  Senate  today  on  this 
vital  matter  affecting  our  national  de- 
fense, I  must  go  into  some  type  of  an 
explanation. 

I  would  flrst  like  to  say.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  have  been  quite  surprised  by 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  by  those  of  us  who 
feel  that  readiness  is  such  a  key  area 
that  we  want  to  add  to  the  reductions 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Let  me  start  out  by  saying  that  I  hope 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
deed those  on  this  side,  would  not  mis- 
interpret this  Senator's  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  I  am  automati- 
cally opposed  to  the  B-1  lx)mber  or  the 
MX  because  I  think  force  structure  is  so 
vitally  important. 

With  that  and  with  the  clear  under- 
standing, hopefully,  that  this  Senator 
stands  ready  to  support  more  for  readi- 
ness for  our  defense  forces,  which  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  for  a  long,  long 
time,  especially  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  last  year  that  ended  last 
November,  that  readiness  of  our  forces, 
including  our  rapid  deployment  force, 
was  critical  to  this  Nation's  defense  in 
meeting  the  ever-increasing  threat  that 
we  see  by  the  potential  enemy  around  the 
world.  Madam  President,  let  me  say  that 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  today  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  issue  of  force 
readiness  that  has  been  discussed  so 
much  on  ths  floor  during  the  debate  on 
this  measure  and.  indeed,  with  other 
considerations  before  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  restores  $60  million  to 
the  Army  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Appropriation  that  was  cut  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Restoring  these 
funds  will  provide  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Army's  force  modern- 
ization efforts. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  cut  that  was  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  about  $60  million  contrasts  with  only 
a  $5-million  cut  made  on  the  House  side. 
Therefore,  as  we  address  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  my  colleagues  on  Ixjth  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  it,  rather  than  following  blindly  the 
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dictates  of  the  leadership  on  that  side 
of  this  important  body. 

Madam  President,  the  operation  and 
maintenance  accounts  are  not  often  well 
understood,  so  I  want  to  take  a  minute 
to  describe  for  my  colleagues  why  I  am 
proposing  to  restore  the  amount  cut  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  And  I 
hope  that  those  few  Senators  gathered 
on  the  floor  will  listen  carefully  to  what 
I  say  and  those  in  their  offices,  or  staffs 
listening  to  my  comments  will  at  least 
take  into  account  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  saying  and  advise  their  Sen- 
ators how  they  think  they  should  vote, 
at  least  advise  their  Senators  as  to  what 
this  is  all  about  rather  than  having  them 
come  through  the  door,  as  is  customary, 
go  down  to  the  well  and  cast  a  vote  as 
they  are  instructed  to  do  by  the  leader- 
ship. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Army's  force 
modernization  efforts  from  which  these 
funds  were  cut  provides  the  resources 
to  finance  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  associated  with  supporting 
new  equipment  that  is  purchased  through 
the  procurement  accounts.  Without  the 
necessary  support  costs  In  the  O.  &  M. 
account,  the  new  equipment  that  the 
Army  buys  would  literally  never  leave  the 
factory. 

Let  me  give  some  specific  examples  of 
what  this  force  modernization  line  item 
buys.  The  funds  in  this  line  item  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  cut.  and 
which  my  amendment  would  restore,  pay 
the  transportation  costs  of  new  equip- 
ment from  the  factory  door  to  the  oper- 
ational unit  In  the  field.  The  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Irxsuring  that  the  troops  are 
adequately  trained  to  operate  this  equip- 
ment are  paid  from  this  line.  Any  chang- 
es in  stockage  of  spare  parts  or  equipment 
to  maintain  the  new  equipment  are  paid 
from  this  line. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, but  the  point  Is  clear,  and  the  cen- 
tral point  Is  simply  this:  In  this  Sena- 
tor's opinion,  at  least,  there  are  few  other 
areas  In  this  appropriations  bill  that 
have  a  greater  and  more  immediate  im- 
pact on  force  readiness  than  the  funds 
associated  with  the  force  modernization 
efforts.  What  good  are  the  billions  that 
we  appropriate  to  buy  new  equipment  If 
we  do  not  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
fully  utilize  the  equipment  once  it  comes 
off  the  production  line. 

Mlidam  President,  I  have  said  before, 
and  I  repeat,  too  much  of  this  admin- 
istration's defense  posture  are  "show  and 
tell"  in  their  impact.  This  $60  million 
amendment  Is  not  good  "show  and  tell," 
but  it  is  essential  to  our  basic  readiness 
requirements. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  noted 
correctly  in  their  report  that  there  have 
been  some  delays  in  getting  new  equip- 
ment to  the  field  since  the  budget  was 
submitted.  In  the  committee's  opinion, 
these  delays  justify  the  reductions  in  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Army.  But  the 
committee  failed  to  note  that  there  have 
been  and  will  be  deliveries  of  other  equip- 
ment more  quickly  than  the  Army  orig- 
inally anticipated  in  their  budget  request. 

For  example,  the  Army  now  expects  to 
receive  211  more  improved  TOW  vehicles 
and  25  more  Improved  Hawk  air  defense 


missile  systems  during  fiscal  year  1982 
than  this  budget  supports.  These  are  only 
two  examples,  Madam  President.  In  fact, 
the  Increases  from  the  original  budget 
estimate  for  the  more  rapid  delivery  of 
equipment  to  the  field  exceed  the  de- 
creases expected  from  delayed  deliveries 
by  $26.5  million.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  included  In  the  committee  bill  Is 
$86.5  million  below  the  amount  the  Army 
now  says  Is  required  to  meet  this  vital 
readiness  function  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  amendment  restores  only  two- 
thirds,  or  $60  million,  of  this  shortfall. 

Madam  President,  this  modernization 
effort  was  one  of  the  programs  which  the 
Reagan  administration  strongly  empha- 
sized In  their  amendments  to  President 
Carter's  fiscal  year  1982  defense  budget. 
In  the  October  budget  cuts  In  the  De- 
fense Department,  this  line  item  was  left 
untouched.  The  administration  continues 
to  support  the  full  budget  request  for  this 
program,  which  my  amendment  restores. 

And  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  would 
understand  that.  And  I  might  add  that 
since  the  mood  is  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, not  unlike  the  old  phrase  "Support 
Your  Local  Sheriff."  it  seems  appropriate 
that  we  should  apply  that  term  now.  es- 
pecially to  those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  agree  that  the  $60  million  amendment 
that  I  have  offered  for  readiness  is  not 
very  good  "show  and  tell."  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  that  it  Is  critically 
important  as  far  as  our  readiness  is 
concerned. 

In  closing.  Madam  President,  regard- 
less of  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
today,  this  is  not  one  of  those  frivolous 
amendments  made  to  delay  the  bill.  On 
the  contrary.  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Senate  that  the  re- 
ductions suggested  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  here  appears  to  run  counter 
to  the  consensus  in  this  body  to  improve 
the  operational  readiness  of  our  military 
forces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining  on  my  15  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  5  minutes  and 
40  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Nebraska.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  amendment.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  if  I  am  not  already 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 
I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment,  like  the  other  amendments, 
goes  to  the  cutting  edge  of  America's 
readiness.  I  was  very  much  intrigued 
by  my  friend  from  Alaska  when  he  talked 
about  these  amendments  as  being  dila- 
tory. These  amendments  represent 
moneys  which  were  in  the  Reagan  March 
budget.  They  represent.  I  think  without 
exception — perhaps  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment of  yesterday  would  be  one — but  for 
the  most  part  they  represent  amend- 
ments in  moneys  that  were  in  the  Senate 


authorization  bill.  They  represent 
moneys  that  were  in  the  House  author- 
ization bill. 

And  may  I  sav.  in  the  case  of  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Nebraska, 
they  represent  moneys  that  were  in  the 
Reagan  October  request.  Even  when  the 
President  proposed  that  we  make  cuts  in 
readiness  on  Indian  Ocean  readiness  and 
presence,  cuts  in  the  many  other  areas 
that  are  set  forth  in  that  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  which  my  friend  from 
Alaska  has  quoted  from,  even  when  the 
President  suggested  those  readiness  cuts 
In  October,  the  one  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  seeking  to  restore  was 
not  cut — was  not  cut — in  the  Reagan 
October  request.  That  was  cut  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

So  while  all  of  these  amendments  have 
in  common,  or  nearly  all.  that  they  were 
in  the  original  Senate  authorization  bill, 
in  the  original  Reagan  bill,  this  one  is 
not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  He  has  used  his  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  If  I  might  have 
1  more  minute  to  put  in  these  figures. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  the 
Reagan  October  request  for  this  item, 
this  critical  readiness  Army  item  for  the 
Army,  was  $976  million.  The  bill  which 
came  out  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  $916  million.  Again  may 
I  say  that  this  amendment  would  add 
back  $60  million  to  this  line  item  to 
restore  the  President's  October  request. 

I  think  it  is  inappropriate  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  suggest  that 
these  amendments,  when  they  were  in 
the  Senate  authorization  bill  originally 
before  it  went  to  conference,  when  they 
were  in  the  President's  March  request — 
and  in  this  case  when  it  was  in  the  Presi- 
dent's October  request — are  dilatorius 
or  frivolous.  These  are  serious.  They  deal 
with  the  B-1  bomber.  People  should  be 
able  to  express  themselves  on  these  Items. 
I  am  sorry  to  see  tabling  motions  be- 
cause I  think  there  should  be  up-or- 
down  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can  assure  my  friend 
from  Michigan  that  there  will  be  an  up- 
or-down  vote  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  sustain  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Force  modernization  is  a  new  descrip- 
tive category  in  Army  operation  and 
maintenance.  Over  $900  million  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  The  funds  are 
spread  throughout  the  bill. 

We  examined  this  category  and  we 
found  that  based  upon  Army  estimates, 
the  delivery  of  the  weapons  system  to  be 
supported — maintenance  and  operation 
costs  for  new  vehicles,  new  systems — 
fewer  M-1  tanks  will  be  delivered,  fewer 
infantry  fighttng  vehicles  will  be 
delivered,  and  other  equipment  than  was 
originally  olanned  in  the  March  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Our  information  indicates  that  there 
are  103  fewer  M-1  tanks,  165  fewer 
trucks,  and  6  fewer  Tacfire  artillery 
systems.  All  of  this  means  less  money 
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will  be  required.  I  am  delighted  that 
our  friends  have  pointed  out  we  have 
done  our  job.  Our  job  is  to  look  over 
these  requests  and  to  see  if  there  is  any 
fat  In  them.  There  is  over  $60  million  in 
excess  of  requirements  in  this  $900  mil- 
lion account.  So  we  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $60  million. 

It  Is  a  reduction  from  the  President's 
request  but  it  is  in  line  with  the  authori- 
zation. It  is  money  that  we  all  agree  Is 
not  needed  in  1982  to  maintain  force 
modernization.  There  is  just  no  reason 
for  us  to  Include  in  this  bill  moneys  that 
cannot  eCQciently  be  spent  within  fiscal 
year  1982. 

I  said  to  my  good  friend  from  Nebras- 
ka I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  agree  to  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
this  because  it  is  one  of  the  items  in  the 
Dear  Colleague  letter  that  does  address 
a  reduction  that  was  made  by  the  com- 
mittee with  due  deliberation  because  the 
money  just  is  not  needed.  It  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  the  Army  for 
force  modernization.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  provide  $60  million  more 
than  is  necessary  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
examine  our  suggested  reductions  and 
will  ask  us  to  defend  them.  I  am  willing 
to  defend  this  one  anywhere  because  with 
over  $900  million  in  an  account  that  did 
not  even  exist  last  year — I  am  corrected. 
It  is  not  an  account.  It  is  a  category  of 
expenditures.  It  is  a  breakout  of  a  cate- 
gory of  expenditures,  force  moderniza- 
tion. 

To  take  $60  million  from  that  and  to 
say  this  is  the  portion  of  savings  which 
we  are  going  to  make  and  I  am  proud  of 
that.  I  am  delighted  our  committee 
agreed  with  us.  I  see  nothing  here  to  In- 
dicate that  we  are  wrong. 

The  overstatement  of  operations  and 
maintenance  costs,  the  delay  In  the  de- 
livery of  the  vehicles  and  systems  I  men- 
tioned, indicate  to  us  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  to  give  more  money  than 
is  required  for  the  Army  for  force  mod- 
ernization. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  in  doing  this.  In  tak- 
ing the  $60  million  out  of  this,  we  put 
the  money  Into  real  property  mainte- 
nance and  said  to  catch  up  as  far  as  the 
backlog  in  real  property  maintenance. 

We  have  an  unacceptably  hiph  back- 
log of  maintenance  and  repair  that  has 
been  shoved  back  each  year.  We  said. 
"Here  are  $60  million  you  do  not  need 
for  this  force  modernization  and  we  want 
you  to  use  the  $60  niilUon  and  try  to 
catch  UP  on  some  of  the  real  nropertv 
maintenance,  some  of  the  buildings  and 
systems  that  are  deteriorating,  not  opW 
in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world, 
which  will  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  In 
the  future  If  we  do  not  dedicate  that 
money  to  It  now." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  May  I  Inquire  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  hsts  2  minutes  16 
seconds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I  am 
disturbed  to  hear  the  acting  majority 


leader,  who  has  been  very  active  on  this 
whole  bill,  indicate  that  there  was  fat 
In  the  budget,  in  this  item,  proposed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  all  know  and  the  record  is  clear 
that  this  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  greatest  budget  cutter  who  has 
ever  come  down  the  pike.  I  think  it  is 
most  unfair  for  my  friend  from  Alaska 
to  Indicate  that  the  President  would 
send  us  a  figure  that  he  still  stands  by 
that  has  fat  in  it.  At  least,  that  is  the 
first  time  that  fat  in  the  budget  has  been 
acknowledged  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Madam  President,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  me  that  in  all  of  the  additions  that  we 
have  attempted  to  make  to  this  appro- 
priations process  only  one  has  survived. 
I  give  credit  to  my  friend  from  Alaska 
because  I  know  that  he  was  against  add- 
ing the  money  for  the  old  battleship. 

I  guess  what  we  are  confronted  with 
here.  Madam  President,  is  that  every- 
thing we  propose  to  increase  readiness  Is 
voted  down  with  tabling  motions.  The 
only  thing  that  passed  was  the  old  bat- 
tleship. Can  anyone  in  this  country  be- 
lieve that  the  only  change  that  should  be 
made  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  spending 
more  money  to  bring  an  old  tub  out  of 
mothballs? 

I  think  it  is  particularly  Ironic  that 
that  is  the  only  readiness  item  that  has 
passed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  say  once 
again  that  the  B-1  and  the  MX.  as  Im- 
portant as  they  are.  are  great  show  and 
tell  items,  but  readiness  is  still  a  critical 
factor. 

If  I  had  the  time.  I  would  go  into  sev- 
eral other  items  where  the  Army  has  ad- 
vised us  that  they  are  going  to  have  ear- 
lier delivery  of  some  of  the  weapons 
systems.  While  I  would  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Alaska  that  some  would  not 
be  delivered  on  time,  as  I  said  In  my 
opening  statement,  this  does  not  restore 
all  the  money  that  is  needed;  only  about 
two-thirds  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend.  Again,  I  can  only 
tell  the  Senate  that  we  evaluated  In 
depth  the  information  provided  by  the 
Army  on  their  new  systems,  their  new 
vehicles — tanks,  vehicles,  trucks.  This 
category  of  funds  is  to  provide  for  the 
operation,  servicing,  and  maintenance  of 
those  new  systems  as  their  forces  mod- 
ernize, and  there  is  just  no  reason  to  give 
them  more  money  than  they  need.  If 
anyone  wants  to  be  known  as  a  person 
who  really  is  willing  to  throw  money 
which  Is  not  needed  at  the  military,  then 
I  can  suggest  that  this  is  the  amendment 
to  vote  for. 

Our  committee  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion to  reflect  the  reevaluation  of  all  the 
requirements  in  the  force  modernization 
program  for  the  Army  and  we  reduced 
them,  took  $60  million  out  of  a  total  pro- 
gram of  over  $900  million. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 


on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caitnon).  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcihi). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long). 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  atmounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  436  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Baucus 

Glean 

Mitchell 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Moynlben 

Blden 

HolUngs 

Nunn 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Randolph 

BvTd.  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Rlegle 

Cbllee 

Kennedy 

Sarbajies 

Cr&nston 

Leahy 

Saaser 

Dodd 

Levin 

TscogM 

E^^leton 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Exon 

Melcher 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 56 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Boscbwltz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

B>Td, 

Heflto 

Budman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Scbmltt 

Chafee 

Helms 

Slmpanm 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

D'Am&to 

Kaseebaum 

Steanl8 

Dan  forth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dentcm 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Mc<31ure 

wallop 

Bast 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Oam 

NlcWes 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Oannon 

Goldwater 

Zorinsfcy 

DeCondnt 

Long 

Durenberger 

Klathlas 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  728)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .^     .    , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
inform  the  Senate  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter >  has  an  amend- 
ment and  then  following  that  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  will  have  an  amendment. 

We  are  happv  to  try  to  schedule  any 
amendments  that  Senators  wish  to 
discuss. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  be  preoared 
to  accent  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsvlvania.  but  I  wUl  wait  and 
hear  it  being  explained  first. 
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(Purpose:    To  add   $4,000,000   for  the  Field 
Artillery  Ammunition  Support  Vehicle) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  729. 

On  page  17.  line  11.  strike  out  "$3,968,- 
600.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,962.- 
600.000". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  this 
is  a  rather  modest  amendment  in  the 
amount  of  $4  million,  considering  the 
$200  billion-plus  defense  appropriations 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today. 

The  specifics  are  that  $4  million  would 
be  added  for  long-lead  funding  for  the 
field  artillery  ammunition  support  vehi- 
cle, in  accordance  with  the  President's 
March  and  September  budget  request.  I 
believe  this  relatively  small  sum  is  very 
important  in  making  sure  that  we  have 
the  production  lines  for  this  vehicle  so 
that  they  will  remain  open  to  insure  that 
it  be  produced  rapidly  and  efficiently.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  deleting  the 
funding  of  this  $4  million  will  delay  pro- 
duction of  the  FAASV  by  7  to  10  months 
and  will  undoubtedly  drive  the  unit  costs 
much  higher. 

The  need  for  such  an  ammunition  ve- 
hicle has  been  well  documented.  Soviet 
military  strategy  has  always  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  massed  artillery 
to  saturate  enemy  positions  prior  to  at- 
tacking with  its  ground  forces.  Given  So- 
viet preponderance  in  numbers  of  tanks 
and  artillery  forces,  NATO  forces  must 
be  able  to  survive  longer  than  their  So- 
viet counterparts  and  must  be  able  to 
make  every  artillery  round  count. 

NATO  must,  therefore,  possess  artil- 
lery imits  thai  can  survive  a  massive 
Soviet  attack  and  be  ready  to  fire.  In 
order  to  achieve  such  a  result,  all  ele- 
ments of  our  artillery  imits  need  to  be 
provided  adequate  protection  and  sufB- 
cient  mobility.  NATO  now  has  a  self- 
propelled  howitzer,  the  M-109  A1/A2/A3, 
without  a  comparably  effective  and  pro- 
tected ammimition  vehicle  to  supply  it. 

The  FAASV  was  developed  in  order  to 
meet  that  requirement.  The  Army,  in 
Aug\ist  1980,  contracted  for  five  proto- 
types to  be  delivered  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1982.  The  testing  for  these  vehicles  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  April  1982 
and  production  is  expected  to  begin  in 
September  of  that  year. 

The  $4  million  the  Army  has  requested 
for  long-lead  funding  in  the  1982  budget 
will  provide  the  engines  and  transmis- 
sions for  these  vehicles.  This  is  the  first 
time  long-lead  funding  has  been  re- 
quested for  such  vehicles  because  the 
company  that  produces  the  engines.  De- 
triot  Diesel,  needs  assurances  that 
enough  vehicles  will  be  produced  to  keep 
its  production  lines  open  for  these  ma- 
chines. But.  the  company  that  produces 
the  FAASV's  chassis  also  risks  having  to 
close  its  production  lines  if  these  funds 
are  not  provided. 

If  this  $4  million  is  not  added  now  we 
risk  delaying  the  entire  program  at  a 


time  when  the  need  for  an  adequate  well 
protected  mechanized  and  mobile  am- 
munition support  vehicle  Is  critical,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  a  relatively  modest  sum 
on  a  program  of  obvious  importance. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  we 
had  deleted  the  $4  nullion  for  the  field 
artillery  ammunition  support  vehicle  as 
being  premature.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing at  the  time  that  that  item  would 
have  been  in  the  House  bill  and  as  we 
have  explained  to  the  Senate  before,  the 
way  we  dealt  with  this  bill  we  were  not 
sure  exactly  what  was  in  the  House  bill. 

The  amendment  will  not  be  in  con- 
ference unless  we  do  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

It  was  our  understanding  that  it  would 
be  in  conference  and  it  is  budgeted  and 
the  Army  does  indicate  that  it  does  have 
the  need  for  the  money. 

What  I  am  saying  is  I  am  most  willing 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  we  take 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  because 
we  wanted  this  to  be  a  conferenceable 
item  and  without  his  amendment  it 
would  not  be.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  729)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

MILITARY     HANDCONS 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  acting  major- 
ity leader,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  made  a 
decision,  at  least  on  a  preliminary  basis, 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  moving  from 
the  current  .45  caliber,  .38  caliber  re- 
volvers in  our  military  services  to  a  uni- 
form 9  millimeter  revolver. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  and  has  indeed  provided 
funding  to  allow  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  the  testing  and  evalua- 
tion procedures  that  would  allow  DOD  to 
make  a  proper  decision  as  to  who  should 
have  the  contract  on  that  particular 
weapons  system. 

Under  the  appropriations  bill  money 
has  been  deleted,  not  provided  for,  but 
there  has  been  express  provision  that 
would  delay  the  implementation  of  this 
program. 

I  was  wondering  if  I  could  explore  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether  or  not 
we  could  not  have  some  understanding 
as  to  what  the  diflSculty  seems  to  be 
with  the  9  millimeter  weapon. 

I  have  heard,  for  example,  that  there 
is  some  concern  that  one  firm,  namely 
Beretta,  has  been  sort  of  "wired"  for 
selection  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska 
that  I  am  sensitive  to  such  types  of 
charges  because  indeed  some  years  ago 
when  I  was  in  the  House  there  was  a  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Times  that  a  con- 
tract for  a  certain  machinegun  that  a 


company  in  Maine  was  a  competitor  for 
had  been  "wired"  to  a  Belgian  firm, 
and  a  deal  had  been  made.  That  was 
first  denied  by  the  administration  at 
that  time.  We  ended  up  by  bringing  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, receiving  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, and  basically  finding  a  very  unsatis- 
factory resolution  so  far  as  the  Maine 
company  was  concerned.  So  I  am  sensi- 
tive to  the  suggestion  or  indeed  any 
charges  that  have  been  made  that  one 
company  might  be  given  preferential 
treatment  over  another. 

My  understanding  is  that  a  number  of 
companies  are  currently  in  competition; 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  not  been  predeter- 
mined that  any  one  firm  should  receive 
the  contract,  but  that  request  for  pro- 
posals has  disclosed  that  there  are  a 
number  of  firms.  Smith  &  Wesson,  Ber- 
etta. Maremount,  and  Heckler  and  Koch, 
which  are  now  candidates,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would,  in  fact,  make 
a  selection  by  January  1982. 

So  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  objections 
to  a  fair  evaluation  being  conducted  if, 
in  fact,  there  has  been  no  deal  made; 
if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  pledge  for  fair  and 
impartial  evaluation;  if,  in  fact  there 
could  be  some  assurance,  whether 
through  GAO  or  some  other  mechanism, 
to  insure  the  proper  oversight  and 
evaluation  to  make  sure  this  decision  is 
conducted  net  as  an  incentive,  not  as  a 
sweetener  for  any  other  country  to  go 
forward  with  other  programs,  but  strictly 
on  the  merits,  and  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  remove  his  own 
objections. 

(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  general  provision  concerning  the  9 
millimeter  handgim. 

We  desire  to  halt  the  Initiative  of  the 
Army  to  permit  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  the  procurement  of  a  new 
weapon  to  replace  the  traditional  .45 
and  .38  handguns.  The  reason  is  that 
the  program  was  never  authorized,  funds 
were  never  sought  for  the  program  in  the 
1982  budget,  and  we  have  some  540,000 
handguns  in  the  military  inventory. 

The  proposal  would  be  to  replace  those 
with  some  590,000  9  millimeter  pistols 
at  a  cost  of  over  $400  per  weapon. 

Again  my  problem  was  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  had  not  looked  at  it. 
had  not  authorized  the  program.  We  had 
not  been  specifically  requested  to  look  at 
it  as  an  appropriation  request  in  the 
appropriations  process,  and  we  just  found 
it  was  ongoing. 

So  there  is  not  just  report  language, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  directing 
that  this  procurement  be  stopped  until 
Congress  evaluates  the  question  of 
whether  we  do  want  to  modernize  these 
weapons,  if  it  is  indeed  modernization, 
and  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator which  he  has  raised  as  to  how  this  is 
to  be  done.  I  have  some  indication.  One 
of  the  proposals  was  to  rebore  the  barrel 
of  the  existing  weapons  and  to  then  call 
those  9  millimeter  weapons. 

We  both  attended  the  NATO  parlia- 
mentary conferences,  and  we  know  the 
desire  for  standardization.  I  do  not  op- 
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pose  standardization,  but  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  a  program  of  this  type,  which 
could  evolve  a  substantial  procurement 
program,  ought  to  be  authorized  and  it 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  normal  appro- 
priations process. 

Since  the  matter  is  in  the  House  bill, 
I  would  suggest  that  in  the  conference 
something  similar  to  what  the  Senator 
suggests  would  be  possible,  and  I  hope  he 
would  allow  us  the  fiexibility  to  deal  with 
the  provisions  in  the  House  bill  and  to 
deal  within  the  conference  with  those 
provisions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  has  the 
floor  and  I  am  responding,  I  guess. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  a  record 
on  this  point  regarding  the  origins  of 
this  initiative. 

In  1977  the  Air  Force  requested  au- 
thority and  funding  to  develop  a  new 
model  .38-caliber  ammunition  for  hand- 
guns used  by  Air  Force  persormel.  The 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
acted to  this  request  by  ordering  a  hand- 
gun study  by  that  committee's  surveys 
and  investigations  staff. 

As  a  result  of  that  study  in  1978,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  urged 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  standard- 
ize its  handgun  inventory  and  its  hand- 
gun ammunition  inventory,  and  in  char- 
acterizing that  report  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Defense 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

A  study  In  1978  by  the  Surveys  and  Investi- 
gations staff  found  an  Intolerable  prolifera- 
tion of  handguns  and  handgun  ammunition 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  More  than 
25  models  and  types  were  present  In  the  In- 
ventory. For  2  years — 

And  this  is  a  statement  made  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — 

the  committee  has  beei»<exhortlng  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  expeditiously  make 
the  decision  on  a  standard  handgun  and 
handgun  ammunition  and  prepare  a  transi- 
tion plan  to  achieve  that  standard. 

So  this  is  a  response  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  urgings  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  yesterday  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  which 
he  urged  that  this  current  evaluation 
continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  IScfense. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ted:  This  is  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  favors  the  completion 
of  our  current  evaluation  of  candidate  hand- 
guns to  replace  the  current  .46  caliber  pistols 
and  .38  caliber  revolvers. 


Our  actions  to  select  a  standard  weapon 
to  replace  the  numerous  makes  and  models 
of  handguns  are  well  overdue  and  conalstent 
with  Congressional  language. 

We  have  already  Issued  Request  for  Pro- 
posals and  received  from  Industry  weapons 
for  tests.  Our  test  agencies  are  now  In  the 
process  of  testing  the  hardware.  Our  schedule 
calls  for  completion  during  January  1982. 

We  are  confident  that  the  current  acquisi- 
tion strategy  for  9mm  handgun  procurement 
Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Services  and  Is 
not  unfair  to  Industry.  Any  Interruption  of 
this  process  would  call  into  question  the 
credibility  of  our  acquisition  procedures. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  C.  Carlocci. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  letter  stated, 
and  I  will  quote  just  briefly  from  it: 

This  is  to  Inform  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  favors  the  completion  of 
our  current  evaluation  of  candidate  band- 
guns  to  replace  the  current  45  callt>er  pistols 
and  38  caliber  revolvers. 

Our  actions  to  select  a  standard  weapon 
to  replace  the  numerous  makes  and  models 
of  handguns  are  well  overdue  and  consist- 
ent with  Congressional  language. 

We  have  already  Issued  Request  for  Pro- 
posals and  received  from  Industry  weapons 
for  tests.  Our  test  agencies  are  now  In  the 
process  of  testing  the  hardware.  Our  sched- 
ule calls  for  completion  during  January 
1982. 

We  are  confident  that  the  current  acquisi- 
tion strategy  for  9mm  handgun  procurement 
Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Services  and 
Is  not  unfair  to  Industry.  Any  Interruption 
of  this  process  would  call  Into  question  the 
credibility  of  our  acquisition  procedures. 

That  is  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

So  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
is  a  well-founded  basis  for  proceeding 
consistent  with  congressional  intention. 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager would  be  able  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  regarding  a  fair  supervised 
evaluation  procedure  that  does  not  de- 
lay this  important  procurement  process. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  expressions  of  both 
Senators  from  Maine.  I,  too,  have  looked 
into  this  handgim  situation.  I  believe  it 
should  remain  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  continue  to  advise  this  Con- 
gress on  the  need  or  lack  thereof  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  replacement  weapon  in  the 
area  of  handguns. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand full  well  what  the  Senators  are 
saying.  I  have  a  stack  of  mail.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Maine,  from  the 
people  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  there  is  anything  that  can  bring  about 
their  readiness  to  equal  their  ability  to 
deliver  mail  to  anyone  who  is  involved  in 
a  bill  on  the  floor  that  affects  them.  I 
would  be  happy  to  try  and  accommodate 
them  to  see  if  we  could  give  them  the 
same  capability  to  respond  to  a  threat 
as  they  can  respond  to  a  situation  such 
as  that  letter  the  Senator  describes.  We 
have  that  letter.  But  they  really  have  not 
responded  to  our  problem. 

The  problem  really  is  why  should  they 
be  going  about  a  major  procurement — 


maybe  $200  million  is  not  a  major  pro- 
curement anymore  to  some  people.  It 
still  is  in  terms  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  And  there  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  be  proceeding  on  a  basis 
that  apparently  has  no  set  plan. 

The  House  committee  issued  a  report, 
the  Investigation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Service  Committee  issued  a  re- 
port in  September.  It  found  a  lot  of 
things. 

The  Senators  from  Maine  would  like 
the  GAO  involved.  The  GAO  has  been 
involved.  At  the  request  of  the  GAO,  an 
Air  Force  gunsmith  completed  the  con- 
version of  a  .45-caliber  pistol  to  9  mil- 
limeters in  approximately  10  minutes. 
And  the  total  retail  cost  of  all  the  parts 
used  was  approximately  $100.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that,  a  U.S.  arms  manufacturer 
informed  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Readi- 
ness Command  that  it  would  submit  a 
proposal  to  convert  all  .45-caliber  pistols 
to  9  millimeter  for  $170.  Yet  the  procure- 
ment that  is  involved,  the  XM9.  is  deal- 
ing with  a  program  of  approximately 
$400  per  weapon  to  replace  all  weapons. 
Now.  we  really  think  that  the  Army 
and  the  Department  must  come  up  with 
some  program  and  explain  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. What  is  the  Army  going  to  do 
with  the  540,000  handguns  now  in  in- 
ventory? Why  do  they  need  590,000  new 
9-mlllimeter  pistols  if  the  existing  pistols 
could  be  converted  and.  if,  in  fact,  it 
could  be  done  in  the  Army's  own  ord- 
nance probably  for  less  cost  than  any- 
where else? 

All  we  are  saying.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  program  just  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  coherence  right  now.  We  have 
directed  that  it  be  stopped.  The  House 
has  directed  that  it  go  ahead.  The  mat- 
ter is  in  conference  and  it  will  be  a  very 
interesting  issue.  I  think.  We  will  de- 
finitely pursue  the  suggestions  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  when  we  do  get 
to  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
issue. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  endorse  and  support  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
As  one  from  New  England,  obviously  we 
have  a  number  of  flrms  that  are  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  issue.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  to  point  out  the  fact,  as 
it  pertains  to  some  American  corpora- 
tions, that  the  request  for  proposal  made 
on  this  issue  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense came  out  on  June  30.  The  original 
request  for  proposal  had  allocated  45 
davs  for  the  preparation  of  a  500-page 
technical  report  and  the  fabrication  of 
some  30  prototypes  of  the  9-millimeter 
handgun. 

For  those  companies  already  produc- 
ing a  9-millimeter  handgim.  this  was  a 
relatively  simple  matter.  For  70  years, 
the  Colt  .45  has  been  the  principal  side- 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Colt  has  not  pro- 
duced a  9-millimeter  handgun  in  any 
quantity  or  to  the  Army's  exact  specifi- 
cations. And  until  the  request  for  pro- 
ix>sal  was  forthcoming  it  did  not  bother 
going  about  the  business  of  even  making 
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some  30  prototypes  of  the  9-milliineter 
process  on  June  30. 

But  in  45  days  to  produce  30  samples 
In  a  very  competitive  bid  process,  as  well 
as  comply  with  the  500-page  technical 
report  is  not  feasible.  It  was  virtually 
impossible,  even  for  a  large  corporation 
like  Colt.  We  asked  at  that  time  for  an 
extension,  which  was  granted,  of  75  days 
and  then  89  days.  But.  at  that  time,  it 
was  still  not  enough  time  to  produce  the 
30  samples. 

I  think  it  is  also  worth  noting  that  a 
major  bidder  is  the  Berrata  Corp..  an 
Italian  corporation.  And  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  keep  as  much  business 
and  procurement  business  onshore,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  that,  in  fact, 
the  Berrata  Corp.  would  be  the  winner 
in  the  bidding  contest. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  my  colleagues  from  Maine  that  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment,  which  I  have 
not  offered  and  do  not  intend  to  offer, 
but  it  might  serve  as  a  compromise  ix>si- 
tion.  My  amendment  would  have  allowed 
for  an  extension  of  the  bidding  process 
to  allow  bona  fide  contractors  in  this 
country  to  comply  with  the  very  difficult 
requirements  of  a  500-page  technical  re- 
port and  the  more  difficult  task  of  pro- 
ducing 30  samples  of  a  handgun,  30 
samples  which  would  obviously  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  would  be  competitive, 
and  that  actually  an  extension  of  the 
bidding  process  might  be  a  way  of  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  in  conference. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  to  suggest  some- 
how that  after  70  years  of  having  one 
primary  handgun,  that  in  45  days,  or 
75  days,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  9  millimeter  handgun,  it  Is  not 
going  to  serve  our  interests  and  not 
serve  the  interests  of  our  NATO  allies, 
as  well,  not  to  mention  some  additional 
requirements  required  as  a  result  of 
that.  It  would  be  a  significant  drain  of 
U.S.  dollars  to  an  offshore  company  that 
I  suspect  is  going  to  emerge  as  the  win- 
ner of  that  contest. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wiser  to 
allow  this  bidding  process  to  go  a  bit 
longer  than  we  allowed  and,  if  not,  just 
continue  with  the  present  sidearm, 
which  has  served  the  Nation  well  for 
70  years.  And,  God  knows,  in  the  budget 
crunch,  when  we  are  talking  about  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  handgun  at  a  time 
when  we  are  discussing  theater  nuclear 
weaponry,  at  a  time  when  every  nickel 
in  the  budget  seems  to  evoke  heated 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
we  might  focus  our  attention  on  some 
other  priorities. 

I  would  at  least  be  interested  in  know- 
ing from  my  colleagues  from  Maine 
whether  or  not  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  bidding  process  might  be  something 
that  they  could  support  when,  in  fact, 
we  do  get  to  conference  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  note,  so  the  record  will  be 
clear,  that  it  was  stated  publicly  at  a 
hearing  in  the  House  that  the  services 
had  agreed  on  standardization  of  hand- 
guns on  the  9 -millimeter  model  over  a 
year-and-a-half  ago.  This  is  not  some- 


thing that  anybody  should  have  been 
surprised  at  or  was  surprised  at.  It  is 
something  that  was  well  known  before 
that  and  stated  publicly  at  that  time. 

Second,  I  would  also  point  out  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  procurement 
here.  We  are  talking  about  completion 
of  a  testing  and  evaluation  process  that 
was  commenced  in  response  to  a  congres- 
s.onal  initiative  that  the  funds  involved 
are  unobligated  fimds  from  the  1981  bill. 
This  is  not  a  procurement.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  procurement,  obviously  the  services 
will  come  back  and  that  will  be  a  specific 
item  in  a  future  appropriations  bill.  I 
think  that  should  be  clarified,  in  light  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  now. 
In  trying  to  schedule  these.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  Senator 
from  Ma  ne  <Mr.  Cohen)  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor)  would  like  to  follow 
Mr.  Cohen.  That  will  be  agreeable  to  us. 
We  will  try  to  work  out  time  agreements 
as  we  hear  what  the  amendments  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

NAVA^    OPERATING    FUNDS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  any  of 
us  went  out  and  bought  a  new  car  and 
kept  it  in  the  garage  because  we  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  gaso- 
line to  put  in  the  tank,  one  might  think 
we  were  a  little  bit  addled.  I  would  think 
we  would  be  at  least  addled  if  we  did 
that. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  effect.  Is  what 
we  are  doing  with  our  Navy.  We  are  con- 
sidering over  these  days  here  many, 
many,  tens  upon  tens  upon  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expenditures  for  new 
equipment  which  is  supposed  to  be  used 
to  carry  out  American  policy  aroimd  the 
world.  Then  with  the  Navy  we  are  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  save  money  by  not 
giving  our  forces  sufficient  operating 
funds. 

If  those  operating  funds  were  being 
applied  just  generally  worldwide,  or  just 
a  general  reduction  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Atlantic,  Antarctic,  wher- 
ever, we  might  be  able  to  say,  "Well,  we 
will  just  accept  it  because  it  is  a  general 
cut." 

But  that  is  not  the  way  this  is  being 
done.  This  cut  in  operating  fimds  is  being 
done  in  the  most  important  naval  geo- 
graphical spot  in  the  world.  That  is  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Where  we  are  trying  to 
save  money  dangerously  weakens  us  in 
that  area  of  the  world  most  vital  to  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  free  indus- 
trialized world.  In  fact,  we  still  get  near- 
ly 20  percent  of  our  oil  out  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Our  representation  there,  our 
military  forces  there,  also  provides  the 
protection  for  Western  Europe,  a  West- 
em  Europe  that  gets  50  percent  of  its  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  also  supply  the  protection  for  the 
oil  sealanes  to  Japan,  which  gets  over  75 
percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 


A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  In  the 
Orient,  in  Japan,  and  I  was  talking  to 
one  of  the  people  at  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry.  He  made 
the  statement  in  one  of  the  breaks  that 
we  had  in  the  meeting  that  on  any  given 
day  there  is  a  tanker  every  100  miles  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  While 
I  cannot  vouch  for  that,  it  may  be  two- 
way  traffic,  but  whatever  kind  of  traffic 
it  is,  it  indicates  the  importance  that  we 
attach  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

During  the  AW  ACS  debate,  we  ade- 
quately illuminated  the  importance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  the  vital  role 
it  will  play  Into  the  indeterminate  fu- 
ture. With  the  cutbacks  we  are  making 
in  energy  research,  alternate  energy  re- 
search, and  conservation,  I  do  not  see 
our  dependency  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
changing  much  over  the  next  decade, 
probably,  or  decade  and  a  half,  even.  So 
our  attachment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Is 
going  to  remain  just  as  tight  as  it  is  now 
and  just  as  important  as  it  is  now. 

Those  alternate  fuels  research  funds, 
incidentally,  were  some  $776  million  In 
the  Carter  budget  submitted  in  January 
of  this  year  and  they  were  cut  in  the  new 
administration  to  only  $443  million.  So 
we  have  decimated  our  basic  energy  re- 
search, noncompetitive  with  private  busi- 
ness energy  research,  to  what  I  think 
may  be  pennywise  in  this  year's  budget 
but  it  Is  very  poimd  foolish  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  does  indicate  that  we  will  for  the 
indefinite  future  retain  our  dependency 
for  oil  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Western 
Europe  will  be  saddled  with  that  same 
kind  of  dependency  and  Japan  also  will 
be  saddled  with  that  same  kind  of  vul- 
nerability that  we  all  share  together  and 
which  we  are  taking  on  the  military  load 
of  protecting  in  that  Persian  Gulf  area. 

President  Reagan  has  made  numerous 
statement  to  spell  out  the  importance  of 
that  area,  and  that  most  critical  piece  of 
naval  geography  in  the  world,  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz. 

Our  carrier  forces  assigned  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  were  put  there  for  a  very 
good  reason.  They  were  put  there  not 
just  to  make  a  show  of  force.  They  are 
probably  tiie  most  combat-ready  force 
that  we  have  anywhere  in  this  world. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  American 
forces  required  to  take  off  on  every  mis- 
sion as  combat  ready  as  those  forces  In 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

When  we  placed  those  carriers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  two  carriers  that  were 
assigned  there,  it  was  a  commitment 
that  I  backed  then  and  I  still  firmly 
support,  as  I  believe  do  most  Americans. 
I  believe  honestly  that  most  Senators  in 
this  Chamber  supported  that  two-carrier 
commitment. 

Those  carrier  forces  that  go  off  every 
day  in  that  part  of  the  world  take  off 
daily  fully  armed,  with  gims,  rockets, 
bombs  loaded,  ready  for  whatever  might 
occur,  literally,  with  only  minutes  of 
warning  time. 

Let  me  say  that  these  are  not  show 
forces.  These  are  not  bluff  forces  in  any 
way,  shape,  or  form. 

The  United  States  has  13  carriers,  two 
of  which  have  been  assigned  in  the  past 
to  this  vital  Persian  Gulf  area.  I  know 
of  no  more  important  use  for  naval  forces 
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today  than  for  them  to  be  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  region,  ready  and  on  station  for 
whatever  may  occur. 

Yet  in  the  interest  of  budget  cutting. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  has 
proposed  reducing  that  carrier  force  from 
two  carriers  to  one  solely  to  save  $74.6 
million  in  operating  funds.  This  is  not 
new  equipment.  This  is  an  effort  to  save 
money  from  operating  budgets.  The  lame 
argument  was  made  after  the  fact  that 
carriers  In  the  Mediterranean  could 
probably  transit  the  Suez  Canal  within 
a  few  days  and  be  available  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area.  There  are  just  a  couple 
of  things  wrong  with  that  argimient.  No. 
1.  our  nuclear  carriers  cannot  go  through 
the  canal,  and  even  if  they  could,  with 
4  to  5  days  delay  getting  to  any  scene 
of  action  around  the  Persian  Gulf  or  that 
Strait  of  Hoftnuz.  there  may  be  very 
little  need  for  their  presence  once  they 
do  arrive. 

Time  is  the  most  critical  factor  we 
have  in  determining  what  could  happen 
to  those  vital  oil  heads  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  areas  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Much  as  we  all  want  a  balanced  budget, 
this  cut  just  plain  carries  things  too  far. 

It  comes  down  to  a  question  of  com- 
mitment. Do  we  have  a  commitment  to 
that  Persian  Gulf  area  or  do  we  not? 
Can  our  NATO  allies  really  be  encour- 
aged to  take  over  more  of  the  NATO 
burden  which  we  justify  because  of  our 
Mideast  commitment  that  protects  them 
also  and  protects  the  50  percent  of  oil 
for  Western  Europe  that  comes  out  of 
that  Persian  Gulf? 

Can  we  ask  them  to  accept  our  com- 
mitment while  at  the  same  time  we  in 
fact  cut  back  on  that  cwnmitment  by 
cutting  our  carrier  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  In  half? 

I  already  mentioned  Japan.  In  Japan 
we  are  trying  once  again  to  get  them  to 
increase  their  defense  expenditures  above 
the  self-Imposed  1  percent  of  GNP  limit 
that  they  have  had  for  many,  many 
years.  It  gives  us  little  ground  to  operate 
on  when  we  are  saying  to  them  that,  "We 
are  protecting  your  interest  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  protecting  those  oil  lines,  ship- 
ping lines,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Japan,"  and  encouraging  them  to  make 
a  bigger  defense  commitment  in  their 
own  home  area  to  relieve  us  of  some  of 
that  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  turn  around  and  cut  our  commitment 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  half. 

Mr.  President,  our  carrier  battle  groups 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean 
are  not  bluff  forces.  They  are  not  labeled 
"for  show  purposes  only." 

We  recently  completed  expensive  exer- 
cises in  the  Mideast  to  show  our  resolve 
in  that  area.  We  went  through  all  the 
motions  of  parachute  troops  dropping  in. 
We  went  through  bombing  exercises  on 
the  ranges  there. 

We  went  through  landing  exercises, 
conducted  with  the  few  marines  that 
were  aboard  the  vessels  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  We  showed  our  resolve  in  that 
Middle  East  area.  Those  were,  what  we 
might  say.  the  show-purpose  type  forces. 
But  those  carrier  battle  groups  off  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  are  not  bluff  forces. 
They  are  the  only  loaded  and  ready  com- 
bat forces  we  have  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


area.  To  lessen  that  presence  will  have 
inestimably  important  effects. 

Mr.  President,  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  spend  tens  upon  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  for  new  equipment  and  then 
not  have  it  available  to  meet  America's 
and  the  free  world's  most  vital  interests 
and,  indeed,  those  of  the  whole  industrial 
free  world — all  for  lack  of  the  compara- 
tively few  dollars  to  put  gas  In  the  tank. 
I  hope  everyone  will  join  in  supporting 
this  amendment  that  I  shall  call  up 
shortly  to  restore  the  $74.6  million  worth 
of  naval  operating  funds  dedicated  not 
to  expanding  forces,  not  to  increasing 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  area,  but  just 
to  maintaining  the  naval  force  that  we 
have  had  committed  to  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  because  the  administra- 
tion's recent  action  In  reducing  our  na- 
val combat  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  a  dangerous  example  of  structuring 
our  military  forces  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  threats  we  face,  which  I  have  out- 
lined, but  on  the  basis  of  a  balance-sheet 
mentality.  You  just  cannot  nm  security 
forces  solely  on  that  basis.  I  let  the  ad- 
ministration speak  for  itself  in  this 
matter. 

Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  8epteml>er  28,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  admitted  that  the  defense  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would,  among  other  things,  cause 
us  to  cut  back  significantly  our  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean-Persian 
Gulf  region  by  at  least  half  a  battle  car- 
rier group. 

Then,  on  October  1,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  this  force  reduction. 
By  the  Secretary's  own  testimony,  this 
was  attributed  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
move  dictated  not  by  a  changing  mili- 
tary situation  but  solely  by  a  budget  di- 
rective that  he  had  received. 

Mr.  President,  such  preposterous  rea- 
soning, unfortunately.  Is  not  new  to  our 
Republic.  In  fact,  it  brings  to  mind  a 
famous  exchange  that  occurred  during 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia when  one  of  the  delegates  moved 
that,  "The  standing  Army  should  be  re- 
stricted to  no  more  than  5,000  men  at 
any  one  time."  The  Convention's  Presid- 
ing Officer,  George  Washington,  was  pro- 
hibited from  offering  motions  of  his  own, 
so  he  turned  to  another  delegate  and 
whispered,  "Amend  the  motion  to  pro- 
vide that  no  foreign  enemy  shall  Invade 
the  United  States  with  more  than  3,000 
troops  at  any  one  time." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  more  danger- 
ous times  for  our  country  than  even 
those  days  and  we  are  apparently  lack- 
ing the  kind  of  leadership  that  prompted 
George  Washington  to  turn  aside  silli- 
ness at  that  Convention  so  long  ago. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  there  have 
to  be  spending  constraints  on  national 
defense.  But  we  will  benefit  little  from  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  if  we  find  our- 
selves in  deep  troubles  abroad  because 
our  Military  Forces  are  inadequate  to 
support  our  foreign  policy. 

As  the  Stockman  Atlantic  revelations 
demonstrate,  this  obsession  with  book 


balancing  to  the  near  exclusion  of  any 
consideration  of  our  vital  foreign  inter- 
ests can  lead  us  down  some  very  dark 
and  very  dangerous  alleys. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  new  isolationism,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  our  security 
policy  be  determined  by  budget  manag- 
ers who  have  already  exhibited  a  will- 
ingness to  doctor  the  books  to  support 
their  own  economic  prescriptions. 

Obviously,  there  are  practical  limits 
to  Government  spending.  No  Govern- 
ment department — whether  it  be  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  Defense — can 
ever  get  all  the  money  its  program  plan- 
ners claim  Is  necessary.  Once  these  de- 
partments submit  their  best  case  budget 
requests.  It  is  then  up  to  the  President 
to  identify,  truly  essential  programs  and 
to  marshal  public  support  for  them.  In- 
deed, that  is  what  leadership  is  all  about, 
Mr.  President. 

Absent  from  the  defense  debate  Is  a 
thorough  and  tough-minded  examina- 
tion of  exactly  what  our  vital  interests 
are  in  today's  world  and  how  our  military 
forces  can  deter  or  meet  concrete  threats 
to  those  interests.  In  its  search  for  the 
magic  defense  budget  numbers,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  not  really  changed 
much  In  the  10  months  since  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's Inauguration. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  the  largest 
peacetime  arms  buildup  since  Hitler's 
Germany.  The  military  balance  between 
America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  remains  pre- 
carious, with  long-term  trends  ominous- 
ly nmning  against  us.  Serious  problems 
still  threaten  to  divide  the  NATO  al- 
liance. We  are  more  vulnerable  than  ever 
before  to  an  interruption  of  critical  raw 
materials  imported  from  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported — and 
still  support — defense  Initiatives  that 
promise  to  correct  some  of  the  problems 
caused  by  our  past  neglect  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  have  voted  to  renew  our  strategic 
bomber  fleet  by  building  the  updated 
B-1.  We  need  the  global  force  projec- 
tion capabilities — conventional  as  well  as 
nuclear — of  a  modern  replacement  for 
the  B-52.  I  also  requested  the  addition 
of  over  $300  million  to  this  year's  defense 
budget  to  procure  new  amphibious  ship- 
ping capabilities. 

That  Is  an  area  we  have  not  dealt  with 
yet,  Mr.  President,  because  we  talk  about 
all  the  forces,  all  the  troops,  all  the 
equipment  we  want  to  move  over  into 
these  areas  if  we  need  them.  Then  we 
look  at  the  transportation  we  have  or 
do  not  have  to  get  them  where  they  might 
be  needed,  and  we  come  up  very,  very 
short. 

These  are  lust  general  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  equipment  we  need  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  but  other  questions  still  re- 
main unanswered.  What  about  the  size 
of  our  land  forces?  Or  the  structure  of 
rapid  deployment  forces?  How  about 
the  extent  to  which  we  will  station  com- 
\nt  forces  overseas,  as  ooposed  to  thos(» 
that  would  be  garrisoned  in  the  United 
States?  For  Questions  like  these,  answers 
must  be  soupht  not  at  the  Pentagon,  but 
at  the  White  House. 

Unfortimatelv.  I  do  not  see  anv  re- 
assuring signs  that  the  administration 
is  making  a  systematic  effort  either  to 
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define  our  foreign  policy  or  to  tell  our 
military  planners  what  kinds  of  forces 
we  need  to  support  that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  these 
very  pointed  criticisms  in  a  partisan 
spirit.  I  was  critical  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration for  the  same  lack  of  plan- 
ning to  coordinate  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions with  the  military  buys.  In  my  view, 
it  is  precisely  this  lack  of  policy  defini- 
tion that  is  causing  confusion  and  divi- 
siveness  on  the  defense  issue  today. 

We  were  recently  told  during  the 
AW  ACS  debate,  for  example,  that  our 
access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a  vital 
U.S.  interest.  In  fact,  the  President 
even  suggested  that  it  was  so  important 
that  we  would  protect  the  Saudi  mon- 
archy from  internal,  as  well  as  external, 
attack,  and  we  would  give  external  pro- 
tection to  the  other  nations  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  from  which  flow  those  vital 
oil  lines  I  mentioned  earlier — 20  percent 
of  our  oil.  50  percent  of  Europe's  oil. 
and  75  percent  of  Japan's  oil,  with  60 
percent  of  those  totals  coming  from 
Saudi  Arabia  alone. 

Yet,  while  we  are  talking  about  guar- 
anteeing the  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity for  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world 
or  for  the  Saudis  in  particular,  or  an 
external  protection  for  all  the  nations 
around  th*  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  same 
breath,  the  administration  announced 
that  our  naval  strength  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  only  real  combat  force  in 
that  area,  was  being  reduced  by  the 
equivalent  of  half  the  carrier  battle 
group,  which  is  half  the  forces  that  have 
been  assigned  to  it.  When  pressed  for  an 
explanation  as  to  why  we  were  whittling 
down  our  only  "big  stick"  in  the  region. 
Secretary  Weinberger  freely  told  us  that 
nothing  had  changed  in  the  security 
situation;  it  was  still  vital,  still  a  situ- 
ation that  was  such  that  it  deserved 
none  of  this  reduction  in  forces. 

What  happened,  of  course,  was  that 
our  military  forces  were  being  restruc- 
tured strictly  on  the  basis  of  a  budget 
policy.  Ignored  was  the  basic  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  either  serious  about 
our  military  needs  or  we  are  not.  We 
cannot  talk  tough  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
and,  in  effect,  carry  a  BB  gun. 

So  my  amendment  would  set  right 
what  I  think  is  a  very  misguided  action. 
It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  an  effort  to 
tell  our  adversaries,  clearly  and  with- 
out reservation,  that  we  consider  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  the  locale  of  our 
vital  interests.  It  Is  an  effort  to  tell  our 
friends  that  we  will  be  resolute.  It  is  an 
effort  to  tell  the  administration  that  we 
must  be  serious  and  we  must  be  consist- 
ent about  our  survival  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  send  all  the 
wrong  signals  when  we  pull  down  these 
carrier  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
are  asking  Europe  to  assume  a  bigger 
load  of  the  defense  burden  we  share 
together  through  NATO.  We  are  asking 
the  Japanese  to  Increase  their  defense 
expenditures,  to  take  a  greater  part  of 
the  load.  We  are  basing  those  requests, 
at  least  in  part,  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
assuming  a  new  burden  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  will  probably  go  on  for  the 
next  10  or  15  years. 


At  the  same  time,  we  turn  aroimd,  in 
the  interest  of  $74  million,  and  say  we 
will  not  provide  operating  funds  to  run 
2  of  the  13  carriers  we  possess  in  that 
most  important  naval  geography  in  the 
world,  the  vicinity  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  630 

(Purpose:  To  add  $74,600,000  to  provide  for 

the  stationing  of  an  additional  one-half  of 

one  carrier   battle   group   In   the  Indian 

Ocean) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment.  Several  Senators  have 
Indicated  that  they  wish  to  speak  on  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  them  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time. 

So  far,  the  following  Senators  have 
asked  to  have  their  names  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment:  Senator 
Jackson.  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Ford. 
Senator  Chiles.  Senator  Levin.  Senator 
HoLLiNCS,  Senator  Bumpers,  Senator 
Pryor,  Senator  Hart,  and  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  names  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  the  Senator  referring  to  his  printed 
amendment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olenn),  for 
himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  639: 

On  page  8.  line  1.  strike  out  "$19,944,- 
389.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,018.- 
989.000,  of  which  not  less  than  $74,600,000 
shall  be  available  only  to  station  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  one-half  of  one  carrier  battle 
group,  In  addition  to  other  naval  forces  to  be 
stationed  In  such  ocean,". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  Is  another  unique  one. 
I  know  that  the  Senator's  background 
and  experience  are  such  that  he  speaks 
with  authority  In  the  area. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  po- 
sition of  the  committee.  I  shall  outline 
the  reasons  for  our  position. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  $2.4  billion 
in  this  bill  for  steaming  hours.  That  is 
an  increase  of  $300  million  over  the 
steaming  program  in  1981.  We  have  in- 
creased the  amount  in  committee  by  $100 
million.  There  had  been  a  cut  of  $173  mil- 
lion in  the  revised  budget.  We  put  $100 
million  back.  Since  that  time,  the  au- 
thorization committee  and  the  House 
have  confirmed  that  figure. 

In  other  words,  in  this  item,  we  are 
funding  100  percent  of  the  authorized 
figure  for  steaming  that  is  funded  in  our 
bill.  The  amount  in  our  bill  is  identical 
to  the  amount  in  the  House  bill.  The 
House  added  $100  million  after  our  sub- 
committee Indicated  that  it  was  going  to 
put  $10ff  million  more  into  this  item. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Navy  con- 
siders the  amount  in  our  bill  to  be  suflS- 
cient  to  carry  out  the  mission  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

This  Is  one  of  those  items  of  readiness 
that  one  has  to  consider  very  carefully  as 
we  look  to  the  question  of  how  we  put 
some  portion  of  the  reduction  in  our 


national  expenditures  onto  the  defense 
bill. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  no  question 
that  this  is  a  reduction  of  $73  million 
below  the  March  figure.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  Is  $100  million  above  the 
President's  September  figure. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  funding  for 
steaming  hours  was  reviewed  not  only  by 
our  committee  but  also  by  the  authoriza- 
tion committee,  by  both  committees  in 
the  House,  and  we  have  come  up  with 
this  figure.  Incidentally,  almost  simul- 
taneously it  came  up  to  what  was  justi- 
fiable so  far  as  the  item  is  concerned,  and 
without  really  knowing  in  advance  where 
the  other  committee  was  going  to  go. 

As  I  said,  our  committee  added  the 
$100  million  back  in  subcommittee.  The 
House  added  it.  The  authorization  bill 
was  signed  yesterday.  The  authoriza- 
tion conference  report  accepted  the  ad- 
ministration's $74.6  million  reduction, 
also. 

The  Senate  has  to  ask  Itself  a  question 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  it  is  this:  Are 
there  any  places  in  this  defense  budget 
which  should  be  reduced  in  order  to  have 
the  Defense  Department  bear  a  share  of 
this  new  concept  of  the  September  re- 
ductions? 

The  President  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  $173  million,  and  we  have  added 
back  $100  million.  I  am  repeatedly  asked, 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill,  "How  close  to 
the  President's  request  are  you  going  to 
be  when  you  come  out  of  conference?"  I 
am  not  going  to  come  very  close  to  the 
President  s  request,  which  includes  the 
September  mark  of  $2  billion  reduction 
In  outlays  which  he  has  recommended 
for  defense  as  part  of  the  national  drive 
to  solve  the  complexlng  problems  of  in- 
flation, recession,  and  unemployment.  I 
am  not  going  to  come  very  close  if  we 
are  to  face  increases  in  each  area  where 
we  sought  to  trim  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget — not  excessively,  but  to 
trim  so  that  the  Department  would  be 
compelled  to  live  within  our  national  ob- 
jective of  reducing  the  overall  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  tough  amend- 
ment. I  would  not  have  anticipated  that 
we  would  face  it  when  we  had  already 
decided  to  add  back  into  this  bill — and 
there  is  in  this  bill — $100  million  more 
than  the  President  requested.  I  would  not 
have  anticipated  facing  it,  knowing,  as  I 
do,  that  we  are  already  more  than  $300 
million  above  the  1981  level  for  steaming 
hours. 

I  would  not  have  expected  to  face  it, 
having  already  lost  the  New  Jersey  and 
Iowa  fight,  when  I  realized  that  just 
adding  those  two  ships  alone  when  tJiey 
come  on  the  line  the  annual  cost  will  be 
$100  million  more  apiece  for  steaming 
hours. 

I  have  never  been  known,  I  do  not 
think,  as  l>eing  antidefense  expenditures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  contrary,  it 
seems  I  spend  most  of  my  time  justify- 
ing how  I  can  justify  presenting  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  of  the  magnitude  that  we 
presented.  Yet,  now  again  I  have  the 
task  of  saying  to  the  Senate  this  addi- 
tional steaming  time  is  not  needed. 

The    decision    of    the    authorization 
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committees  in  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  was  that  It 
was  not  needed.  The  decision  of  the  floor 
in  the  other  body  was  that  it  was  not 
needed. 

We  have  restored  as  much  as  we  be- 
lieve can  be  efficiently  used  by  the  Navy 
for  steaming  hours  consistent  with  its 
overall  mission,  and  there  is  not  much 
more  that  I  can  say. 

In  a  bill  such  as  this,  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  can  say  and  I  do  say 
to  the  Senate  that  we  will  do  our  utmost 
to  bring  back  a  bill  which  is  consistent 
with  our  national  objectives.  As  we 
emerge  from  conference  we  will  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  projected  level  of 
the  budget  as  contained  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  that  we  ourselves  have 
adopted.  If  we  discount  the  pay  bill  it 
woiUd  be  somewhere  around  $200  billion 
to  $201  billion.  That  means  rather  than 
add  money  to  this  bill  now  the  Senate 
should  be  asking  what  more  can  we  take 
out  because  we  have  to  take  out  over 
$8  billion  to  get  down  to  that  figure, 
and  each  amendment  we  have  faced  so 
far  would  have  added  money  to  the  bill, 
not  taken  it  away. 

I  know  there  may  be  some  amend- 
ments coming  to  delete  moneys,  but  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  come  for- 
ward with  them.  It  may  be  that  if  the 
Senate  disagrees  with  the  committee  on 
some  items  that  we  have  included  we 
would  decide  and  come  back  and  say  let 
us  put  that  money  in  steaming  hours. 

But  there  is  no  fat  in  this  budget  now. 
The  problem  really  is  how  do  we  cut 
what  is  there  now  to  get  down  to  $200 
biUion  to  $201  billion. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows,  and  I  am  extremely  sincere  in 
saying  so,  that  he  has  picked  an  amend- 
ment thnt  touches  the  very  bowels  of 
our  naval  program;  steaming  hours. 

I  can  only  say  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  to  the 
Senate  that  this  bill  contains  more 
money  for  steaming  hours  than  anyone 
envisioned  in  the  midterm  of  this  year. 

There  is  a  $300  million  plus  increase 
from  1981,  and  incidentally  with  no 
significant  number  of  new  vessels  in- 
volved, yet  we  have  increased  by  over 
$300  million  the  moneys  available  for 
steaming. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  save  the  increases 
for  the  time  when  we  will  have  to  pay 
the  $100  million  a  year  for  the  New 
Jersey  and  for  the  Iowa  when  those 
battle  wagons  are  coming  in  and  the 
battle  groups  start  steaming.  Then  that 
$2.4  billion  that  we  have  in  there  for 
steaming  hours  now  is  going  to  be  very, 
very  low  and  we  will  be  wondering 
where  we  can  get  the  money  to  fund 
those  operations.  But  right  now  we  have 
funded  to  the  maximum  of  our  ability, 
in  my  opinion,  the  steaming  hours  for 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  especial- 
ly the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  done  an  admirable  job  in  this  very, 
very  complex  area.  It  is  good  that  we 
do  have  these  increases  in  operating 
funding  because  they  have  been  desper- 
ately needed.  We  have  been  cutting  back 
for  too  many  years  on  operating  fimds. 
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and  I  repeat  my  earlier  statement.  It 
does  little  good  to  buy  tens  upon  tens 
upon  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  and  then  for  lack  of  operating 
funds  not  be  able  to  use  that  equipment 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation. 

So,  I  am  very  serious  when  I  compli- 
ment him  for  getting  the  additional  mon- 
ey back  into  the  budget  for  additional 
steaming  time,  as  it  Is  called.  It  is  $391 
miUlon  above  the  previous  year's  level. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  one.  This 
$47.6  million  is  not  something  I  am  con- 
juring up  to  give  the  Navy  something 
they  do  not  need  because  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  who  stated  before  our  committee 
that  the  reason  that  we  were  having  to 
pull  one-half  of  our  carrier  task  forces 
out  of  that  Persian  Gulf  area  was  be- 
cause they  had  to  make  cuts  in  operating 
funds.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  pre- 
posterous. 

We  are  saying  it  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant area  in  the  world,  that  we  are  carry- 
ing the  ball  for  Europe,  Japan,  and  our 
own  interests  out  of  that  Persian  Gulf 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  said,  and  I  shall 
quote  his  words  directly: 

There  has  been  nothing  that  has  changed 
the  military  situation  to  warrant  a  reduction 
In  the  defense  budget. 

He  was  referring  to  this  particular 
area,  and  yet  he  was  given  a  budget  di- 
rective that  he  reduce  that  money  and 
he  was  doing  it,  and  he  was  taking  it  out 
on  those  Persian  Gulf  funds. 

We  may  have  additional  operating 
money  here.  We  may  have  additional 
steaming  time  money,  and  I  think  that  is 
great,  and  I  compliment  once  again  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  efforts  in  getting  that  in. 

But  I  still  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
without  this  additional  $74.8  million  we 
are  cutting  back  on  our  commitment  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  are  not  carrying 
out  the  commitment  that  we  had  told 
the  Europeans  we  were  going  to  carry 
out  and  that  we  had  told  the  NATO 
people  that  we  were  going  to  carry  out. 
We  are  not  carrying  out  the  commit- 
ment that  we  have  based  some  of  our 
requests  to  the  Japanese  on. 

And  this  is  all  for  this  lack  of  S74.6 
million  while  we  vote  over  a  $200-billion 
defense  budget  which  will  set  the  track 
for  us  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  can  make  up 
this  money.  I  know.  I  might  suggest,  in 
the  basing  mode  on  the  MX.  because 
I  think  that  one  is  rather  preposterous, 
and  I  may  have  another  amendment  to 
offer  in  that  regard  later  on.  The  di- 
rection we  seem  to  be  going  with  the 
MX  certainly  gives  us  very,  very  little 
new  securltv  that  I  see.  We  are  going 
to  stuff  a  bigger  missile,  make  it  an 
even  more  attractive  target,  in  a  Titan 
hole  that  the  Soviets  already  have  the 
geographic  coordinates  for,  and  we  call 
it  increased  security  somehow,  and  it 
just  does  not  fit.  We  are  trading  geo- 
graphical vulnerability  for  another  even 
more  specified,  more  specific,  bigger  in 
a  single  spot  already  targeted  missile 


they  will  not  have  to  figure  out  new 
aim  points,  and  we  call  that  an  increase 
in  our  security,  and  that  is  over  $2 
billion  we  have  in  this  bill  for  that. 
$2,008,700,000.  as  I  recall,  without  look- 
ing at  the  figure. 

So  if  we  want  to  place  a  cut.  I  think 
we  have  some  pretty  fertUe  fields  in  that 
area,  if  we  are  really  serious  about 
cutting. 

Once  again  I  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  these  are  not  my  figures  I  am  trying 
to  get  $74.6  million  for  some  odd  purpose 
here  for  the  Navy;  they  are  the  figures 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  our  naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
are.  in  fact,  being  reduced  by  half  on 
that  basis,  and  that  basis  alone,  and 
that  the  njUitary  situation  there  and 
the  importance  of  that  area  have  not 
changed  one  whit. 

We  are  handing  out.  we  are  giving,  all 
this  emphasis  around  the  world  of  our 
commitment  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  how 
we  are  representing  other  people  and 
they  have  to  carry  more  of  this  load  and. 
at  the  same  time,  we  cut  our  only  non- 
bluff  forces,  the  only  combat-ready 
forces.  They  are  cut  back  and  they  are 
reduced. 

We  are  saying  maybe  Israel  will  take 
a  bigger  load  for  us  over  there  when 
combat  starts,  and  we  reduce  our  naval 
forces  to  show  our  commitment  to  that 
area. 

We  talk  to  the  Saudis  about  how  we 
are  concerned  about  getting  them  in- 
volved in  the  Camp  David  peace  process, 
and  we  are  going  to  work  with  them  and 
provide  some  kind  of  protection  and  have 
backup  forces  for  them  in  that  Persian 
Gulf.  Then  we  cut  them  in  half. 

Mr.  STEVilNS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  will  yield. 

(Mr.  WALLOP  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
sure,  we  argue  about  a  lot  of  things,  but 
the  $100  million  we  restored  is  the 
equivalent  of  1  day  per  quarter  for  each 
ship  involved.  This  $74.6  million  then  by 
definition  is  less  than  1  day  per  quarter 
for  each  ship  Involved. 

That  shows  you  how  far  on  the  margin 
It  is  between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
this  Senator.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
closer  we  could  come. 

The  problem  I  have  is  that  the  people 
who  are  involved,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees on  both  sides,  looked  at  this  and 
said.  "You  know,  that  is  not  bad.  If  they 
have  to  do  something,  the  Navy  has  to  do 
.something,  to  contribute  to  the  overall 
problem  of  our  economy.  Let  us  ask  them 
to  steam  slightly  less  per  ship  per 
quarter." 

I  do  not  know  how  we  get  involved  in 
arguments  over  something  like  that. 

I  was  just  sitting  here  thinking.  Mr. 
President,  about  the  days  I  remember 
on  this  floor  listening  to  people  tell  us 
that  we  ought  never  to  have  a  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  remember  being 
harassed  because  I  voted  for  some  Im- 
provement in  a  place  called  Diego 
Garcia. 

Now.  all  of  a  sudden.  I  find  we  are  told 
we  do  not  have  a  large  enough  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  battle  groups, 
once  they  get  positioned  in  places  like 
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the  Indian  Ocean,  take  on  a  life  of  their 
own,  I  am  afraid,  and  It  Is  awfully  hard 
to  even  figure  out  why  they  should  be 
steaming  as  much  as  they  are.  Maybe 
someone  should  come  out  on  the  floor 
and  ask  us  what  we  are  doing  spending 
$2.4  billion  in  steaming  hours  rather 
than  to  ask  us  why  do  we  not  put  $74.6 
million  more  into  steaming  hours. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Does  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  that  area  in  the  Persla'.i  Gulf 
where  we  get  20  percent  of  our  cil  from 
and  that  Europe  gets  50  percent  of  its  oil 
from,  and  Japan  gets  over  75  percent,  is 
probably  the  single  most  important 
waterway  in  the  world,  that  Strait  of 
Hormuz? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Ask  that  again.  I  am 
not  sure  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  say  would  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and 
the  approaches  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  through  which  come  nearly  20 
percent  of  our  oil  and  50  percent  of  Eu- 
rope's oil  and  over  75  percent  of  Japan  s 
oil  is  probably  the  most  important  single 
waterway  in  the  whole  world  as  far  as  the 
industrial  free  world  is  concerned? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  answer  that 
affirmatively.  But  I  do  not  know  why  the 
American  taxpayers  ought  to  be  paying 
to  protect  the  sea  routes  for  the  Japa- 
nese, for  everyone  else,  that  is.  going 
there  to  the  extent  that  we  are,  and  that 
was,  of  course — that  is  another  subject 
that  this  Senator  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Japan  today  discussing  with  members  of 
the  Diet,  some  of  the  questions  about  the 
extent  of  the  Japanese  contribution  to 
the  defense  of  the  world. 

But,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  find 
ourselves,  those  of  us  who  support  these 
bills,  and  my  point  is.  ever  being  attacked 
on  both  sides.  I  really  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  series  of  amendments  that 
say  that  this  bill  has  not  provided  enough 
money  for  defense.  The  Senator — and  I 
am  saying  this  as  a  friend — has  an  in- 
teresting amendment  because  it  is  true 
we  cut  $73  million  from  the  March  budget 
on  steaming  hours. 

But  if  you  look  at  that  bill,  we  have 
overall  a  staggering  amount  of  money, 
just  absolutely  a  staggering  amount  of 
money,  to  be  spent  steaming  around  the 
oceans  of  the  world  to  show  the  flag. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Would  the  Senator  pro- 
pose that  we  cut  back  any  commitment 
to  protecting  that  Persian  Gulf  area? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  I  do  not  propose 
that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  How  would  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  believe  reduc- 
ing the  fleet  deployments  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  the  amount  that  has  been 
done — we  will  have  1'2  carrier  battle 
groups  there  Instead  of  two  under  the 
administration's  plans.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  such  a  signal  to  the  world  that  we 
are  abandoning  our  commitment  to  pro- 
tect the  lanes  through  which  our  oil  and 
the  oil  of  the  free  world  flows. 


Somehow  or  other  I  would  like  to  find 
some  people  starting  to  talk  about  when 
are  the  others  going  to  pay  for  this. 
When  are  the  people  who  produce  that 
oil  going  to  start  paying  for  some  of  this 
protection  for  those  lanes? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  When  are  the  Japanese 
going  to  start  paying  for  it?  When  are 
other  people  besides  our  taxpayers  going 
to  start  to  protect  the  sealanes  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GLENN.  There  has  been  no  Sena- 
tor. I  think,  in  this  Chamber  who  has 
spoken  more  consistently  and  more  fer- 
vently than  the  Senator  from  Alaska  In 
this  regard  for  other  nations  to  share  a 
proper  burden,  the  defenses  that  we  all 
share  together. 

But  I  would  add  this:  In  my  own  situa- 
tion I  have  spoken  out  with  equal  force- 
fulness  and  I  was  in  Japan  this  summer 
for  one  of  those  meetings,  the  Shimada 
Conference,  where  I  was  doing  exactly 
that,  and  once  again  for  the  umpteenth 
time  talking  about  the  need  to  get  the 
Japanese  away  from  this  self-imposed 
1  percent  of  GNP  limit  they  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves  for  so  many  years. 
I  presented  to  that  conference  a  whole 
series  of  things  where  I  thought  thev 
would  not  be  required  to  violate  this 
constitutional  prohibition  against  offen- 
sive weapons  and  their  own  public  inter- 
est in  these  areas,  and  I  pointed  out  six 
or  seven  specific  areas  where  they  could 
support  us  more  adequately. 

We  have  done  some  of  the  same  things 
with  regard  to  Europe.  So  I  share  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska's 
views  on  this  completely  that  we  must 
push  our  allies  into  accepting  more  of 
this  role. 

But  I  would  say  that  with  the  vital 
requirements  for  military  security  we 
have  around  that  Persian  Gulf  area  to 
try  to  pull  back  to  some  Isolationist 
America  concept  that  we  will  not  put  anv 
forces  there  unless  the  Europeans  put 
them  out  and  the  Japanese  put  them  out 
just  is  not  in  our  own  self-interest  at 
tills  point. 

I  would  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
while  I  fully  appreciate  the  Increases  In 
steaming  time  money  that  have  been  put 
in.  this  Is  not  something  I  am  just  trying 
to  restore.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  this  reduc- 
tion of  forces  is  being  brought  about 
solely  bv  this  budget  reduction.  This 
$74.6  million  is  what  is  causing  the  car- 
rier forces  to  be  cut  in  half. 

Their  testimony.  I  would  also  add,  was 
not  that  we  would  have  one-and-a-half 
carrier  task  forces  there  on  the  average; 
it  is  that  they  would  augment  on  occa- 
sion, if  they  thought  thev  could  do  so. 
and  that  over  the  next  year's  time,  it 
may  be  an  average  of  as  much  as  12 
carriers,  and  that  was  the  maximum  they 
would  go. 

So  I  am  not  using  my  figures,  I  am 
using  the  rationale  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  rationale 


of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  have  said  that  we  do. 
in  fact,  have  to  reduce  our  carrier  task 
forces  over  there,  and  in  that  most  vital 
waterway  In  the  whole  world  where  we 
are  trying  to  provide  some  protection  not 
only  for  our  oil  but  for  Western  Europe 
while  we  try  to  convince  them  to  come  on 
stream  with  more  support  for  our  mutual 
defense  effort,  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  Japanese  to  do  the  same  thing. 

So  I  fully  appreciate  the  floor  man- 
ager's comments  on  that,  because  I  share 
them  completely  in  trying  to  get  other 
people  to  share  these  burdens.  But  it  still 
means  that  we  still  have  to  have  two 
carriers,  at  a  minimum,  in  that  area,  as 
I  see  it.  They  are  the  only  nonbluff  forces 
we  have  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  can  drop  paratroopers  over  in 
Egypt  and  we  can  go  over  and  bomb  a 
practice  range  someplace,  we  can  go  in 
and  land  some  of  the  marines  off  of  the 
carriers  over  there  so  that  we  do  have 
some  people  around,  and  those  are  nice 
for  show  time.  Those  are  nice  show  time 
military  forces. 

But  the  planes  that  go  off  daily  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  armed  with  guns 
loaded,  with  rockets  aboard,  with  bombs 
aboard,  the  only  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world  that  really  gives  security  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  our  carriers,  for  in- 
stance, if  there  was  an  attack  on  the  Ras 
Tanura  oil  heads.  There  can  be  a  sneak 
attack  across  Oman  to  give  the  Saudis  a 
lot  of  problems.  They  might  or  might  not 
be  able  to  counter  that  attack  with  the 
fighter  forces  that  they  have. 

But  I  know  one  thing  that  would  hap-  ~ 
pen.  I  know  that  as  quickly  as  that  gong 
went  off,  that  alert  gong  aboard  that 
carrier,  that  we  are  going  to  have  fighters 
catapulting  off  that  carrier  and  going 
up  and  heading  for  the  Persian  Gulf  just 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  there  to  support 
those  oil  heads  which  are  not  going  to  be 
protected  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 
The  Saudis  make  no  claim  of  having  all- 
weather  capabilities  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  nor  a  night  protection  capability. 
We  are  the  only  ones  that  can  provide 
that  kind  of  security  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  the  security  that  we  have 
dedicated,  the  security  the  President  has 
talked  about  providing  for  Saudi  Arabia 
and  for  other  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  is  going  to  be  cut  in  half. 

They  are  saying  that  they  will  try  and 
augment  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
you  do  not  take  nuclear  carriers  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  so  we  cannot  augment, 
really,  unless  it  is  a  nonnuclear  carrier 
that  happens  to  be  in  that  area  at  that 
particular  time  on  rotation. 

So  what  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  we 
are  saying  that  we  are  lessening  our  com- 
mitment—this is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  is  speaking,  not  me.  They 
say  that  the  lack  of  $74.6  million,  in  spite 
of  the  increase— and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  having  gotten 
that  in— the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
say  that  without  this  $74.6  million  our 
carriers  will  be  reduced  by  half.  We  have 
13  carriers.  And  if  we  cannot  dedicate 
two  of  them  to  that  most  Important  part 
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of  the  world,  our  Interests  are  tied  up. 
the  interests  of  the  whole  industrialized 
free  world  are  tied  up.  If  we  are  to  say 
that  because  of  our  budgetary  concerns, 
because  of  this  budget  mentality  that  I 
support,  but  a  balance  sheet  mentality 
applied  to  this  extent  to  our  defense 
budget  and  the  operating  funds  for  our 
naval  forces,  this  is  just  cutting  too  far. 
This  is  just  getting  In  the  way  of  the 
security  of  this  country.  And  you  cannot 
just  set  the  security  of  this  country  on 
that  kind  of  a  balance  sheet  mentality. 
It  just  flat  will  not  work.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  are  suggesting  this. 

I  repeat  again,  it  is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  say  that  is  their  sole 
rationale.  They  were  told  they  had  to 
cut  back  by  this  amount  and  they  had  to 
cut  back  on  their  operating  funds  by  this 
amount,  and  I  am  trying  to  restore  those 
funds.  

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  moment  on  the 
amendment,  although  perhaps  in  a  little 
different  light  than  my  friend  from  Ohio 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  ma- 
jority whip,  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  says  that  we 
are.  In  the  event  this  amendment  does 
not  pass,  cutting  the  security  that  we 
provide  for  that  area  in  half,  at  least  as 
it  applies  to  aircraft  carrier  task  forces 
and  ability  to  provide  carrier-based  pro- 
tection. And  he  talks  about  obligations 
and  the  importance  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  which  certainly  no  one  will  dis- 
agree with,  the  obligations  we  have  to 
our  friends  around  the  world,  including 
the  Saudis,  who  I  find  to  be  very  mysti- 
fying moderate  friends. 

Just  as  we  debate  today  this  add-on  to 
the  defense  budget  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  them  more  protection,  I  see  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  Saudis  are 
offering  the  Omanls  $1.2  billion  if  the 
Omanls  would  agree  to  cancel  an  agree- 
ment which  would  allow  the  United 
States  access  to  its  military  facilities. 
Oman  is  the  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  is  willing  to  make  available  mean- 
ingful types  of  military  facilities  so  that 
we  can  provide  some  protection  to  the 
area. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  effective  protec- 
tion is  to  be  provided  to  the  gulf,  it  can- 
not only  be  naval,  it  cannot  come  only 
from  aircraft  carriers,  but  it  must  pri- 
marily come  from  land-based  operations. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  in  jeopardy  If  they 
operate  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  sold  the 
Iranians  some  Harpoon  missiles  prior  to 
the  fall  of  the  Shah.  Some  of  those  mis- 
siles are  still  available  and  would  be  a 
great  threat  to  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
particularly  since  the  deep  water  suitable 
for  cargo  ships  is  on  the  easterly,  Iranian 
side. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mystified  by  our 
friends  the  Saudis,  and  this  is  why  I 
call  them  our  mystifying,  moderate 
friends.  Thev  allow  their  property  to  be 
overflown  by  the  Russians  so  that 
the  Russians  can  resupply  the  South 
Yemenis,  their  friends  and  allies;  they 
allow  the  Russians  to  use  their  ports  to 


bring  in  materiel  to  resupply  their 
clients,  the  Iraqis;  the  Saudis  will  not 
allow  us  bases  on  their  soil. 

Now.  these  mystifying,  moderate 
friends  of  ours  are  also  moving  in  a  most 
forceful  way  to  prevent  us  from  having 
base  facilities  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Oman,  a  country  with  which  the 
Saudis  have  had  frequent  conflicts,  bor- 
der conflicts,  as  recently  as  1970-72,  and 
with  whom  they  have  had  many  differ- 
ences over  the  years. 

While  we  speak  about  $74.6  million 
in  this  amendment,  the  Saudis  offer 
their  neighbors  $1.2  billion  in  order  to 
thwart  us,  and  in  order  to  frustrate  our 
attempt  to  bring  some  type  of  protec- 
tion to  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  which  we 
all  agree  is  the  oil  lifeline  of  the  free 
world. 

Recently,  we  debated  at  some  length 
on  this  floor,  and  throughout  the  offices 
of  the  Senate,  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
and  the  F-15  enhancement  package  to 
the  Saudis.  We  were  told  that  the  Saudis 
were  moderates,  and,  indeed,  they  are 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  when  they  are 
compared  to  some  of  their  neighbors, 
such  as  the  Iraqis,  the  Iranians,  the 
Ethiopians,  the  South  Yemenis  or  the 
Syrians.  In  that  company,  almost  any- 
body is  moderate,  and  certainly,  in  that 
company,  the  Saudis  are. 

We  sold  the  AWACS  and  the  P-15  en- 
hancements to  the  Saudis  on  the  basis 
that  they  would  become  part  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  defense  of  that  area;  that 
there  would  be  an  emerging  consensus 
among  the  nations  in  that  area  when  we 
showed  our  friendship  through  the  sale 
of  our  most  sophisticated  equipment, 
and  that  this  consensus  would  lead  us 
to  a  firmer,  more  efficient  defense  of  that 
very  vital  Persian  Gulf  region. 

And  what  happened?  Here  we  are  de- 
bating adding  some  money  to  protect 
their  interests  and  apparently  the 
Saudis  do  not  believe  we  are  doing  that 
at  all.  They  are  offering  instead,  $1.2  bil- 
lion a  huge  sum,  to  the  Omanls,  if  they 
will  forbid  us  from  having  base  facilities 
there. 

It  has  been  the  official  Saudi  view  that 
the  gulf  states  must  keep  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  Saudis  have  not  been  par- 
ticularly critical  of  the  relationship  of 
the  Russians  with  South  Yemen.  It  has 
been  the  position  of  the  Saudis  that  they 
not  give  us  bases  at  all. 

Now,  as  I  said,  as  we  debate  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  we  find  that  they 
are  trying  to  frustrate  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect that  region  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  of 
$74.6  million  is  approximately  'soth  of 
1  percent  of  the  overall  budget.  I  would 
assume  that  there  is  enough  flexibility 
in  that  budget  so  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  be  able  to  move  to  de- 
fend the  Gulf  region  with  another  car- 
rier if  it  desired. 

Thus,  I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  administration,  but  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  about  our  mystifying 
friends  and  developments. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  watched  with 
some  interest  the  amendments  which 
are  being  offered  to  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  I  watched  with  some  in- 


terest the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  voted 
very  consistently  against  defense  meas- 
ures. 

And  now  are  voting  to  increase  defense 
spending,  while  Members,  principally  on 
our  side,  who  have  consistently  voted  to 
increase  defense  spending,  vote  against 
the  recent  amendments  because  the  bill 
before  us  now  encompasses  the  amount 
the  President  has  requested.  So,  we  think 
it  is  enough. 

Also,  it  was  interesting  to  watch  all 
the  amendments  offered  to  the  continu- 
ing resolution  we  passed  not  so  many 
days  ago,  with  everybody  establishing 
a  nice  record  in  the  event  they  are  go- 
ing to  run  for  reelection.  I  "voted  against 
the  elderly''  and  "voted  against  the  sick" 
in  order  to'maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
budget.  This.  I  am  sure,  will  come  back 
at  the  time  I  run  for  reelection  and  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  am  sure  this  vote  will,  as 
well. 

How  can  I  say  I  am  for  defense  when 
I  voted  against  research,  when  I  voted 
against  funds  to  put  an  additional  car- 
rier in  the  Indian  Ocean?  But  I  will  do 
so.  Mr.  President,  because  this  is  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  overall  budget.  The 
Defense  Department  v/ill  have  flexibUity. 

Meanwhile  I  hope  that  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  our  moderate  but  mystify- 
ing friends,  the  Saudis,  will  allow  us  to 
help  them,  will  allow  us  to  bring  a  pro- 
tective coat  to  their  region.  Only  the 
Omanis.  among  the  Gulf  States,  have 
been  cooperative  up  to  this  point  in 
achieving  those  ends.  I  hope  that  the  ac- 
tions that  I  read  about  today  regarding 
the  Saudis  will  not  be  repeated  and  that 
hopefully  they  will  show  a  cooperative 
spirit  rather  than  a  divisive  spirit  in  the 
protection  of  this  vital  asset  of  the  free 
world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  to  restore 
$74.6  million  the  Navy's  operating  budg- 
et to  maintain  the  presence  of  two  air- 
craft carrier  battle  groups  in  the  Persian 
Gulf-Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  cutting 
our  efforts  to  defend  that  region  by  at 
least  25  percent. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  reversing  its  previous  com- 
mitment to  keep  two  carrier  battle  groups 
in  the  Indian  Ocean — a  commitment  I 
supported. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  present 
administration  from  reversing  itself  on 
this  vital  issue. 

V.^e  have  already  reversed  ourselves  on 
many  other  critical  airlift  and  sealift 
needs. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  admin- 
istration, in  October,  reduced  by  over  $1 
billion  the  amount  of  money  for  airlift 
and  sealift  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  if  we  are  gong  to  get  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force  going.  This  amendment 
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to    correct    that    kind    of 


is    needed 

deficiency.  _.        .    ,,.  „ 

I  may  add  that  this  amendment,  Ulce 

the    other    amendments,    is    not    some 


portant  it  is  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  adequate  presence  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 
At  his  first  official  appearance  before 


add-on  wh-ch  was  dreamed  up  to  bolster    the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Jan 
our  conventional  forces.  This  amend-    vaxy  28.  1981,  he  spoke  as  follows: 
ment  reflects  money  which  was  in  the        i  think  we  have  to  increase  our  ability  to 
President's  March  budget.  This  amend-     do  that.  I  don't  have  any  doubts  as  to  the 
men    reflets  money  which  was  in  the     correctness  of  the  commitment.  I  hope  that 
SorilatTon  Su  adopted  by  this  Sen-     there  is  no  misinterpretation  or 
ate  This  amendment  represents  money 
which    was    in    the    authorization    bill 
adopted  by  the  House. 

It  was  not  untU  the  President  in  Octo- 
ber reduced  the  amount  of  money  for  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  steaming 
days  that  the  authorizing  conference  at 
that  point,  without  any  public  hearings 
or  discussions,  simply  adopted  the  re- 
duced figure.  ^  ^  , 
I  felt  at  that  time,  when  we  adopted 
the  conference  report,  we  should,  when 
we  had  the  opportunity,  correct  that 
mistake.  We  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity in  the  conference  report  because  it 
was  not  amendable.  We  have  that  op- 
portunity today. 

Defeat  of  this  amendment  would  mean 
that  fully  half  a  carrier  battle  group 
would  leave  the  very  area  of  the  world 
where  the  Soviets  most  directly  threaten 
the  peace  and  the  national  interests  of 
ourselves  and  our  allies. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  region  of  the  world  to 
the  United  States,  NATO  Europe,  and 
Japan.  This  administration  repeated 
that  message  at  every  opportunity  dur- 
ing its  efforts  to  convince  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  sale  of  the  AW  ACS  radar 
warning  planes  and  P-15  fighter  en- 
hancements to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  their  an- 
nual posture  statement  for  fiscal  1982, 
also  testified  to  this  importance  by 
stating: 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of  major 
Interests  In  the  region  comprising  the  Middle 
East,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  northwest 
Indian  Oceen.  These  Interests  Involve  access 
by  the  US  and  Its  allies  to  the  resources  of 
the  area,  most  notably  to  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  states — to  Include  protection  of  trans- 
portation routes  for  the  flow  of  that  oil  tc 
North  America.  Western  Europe,  and  Japan; 
support  for  friendly  regional  governments 
against  potentially  hostile  states  and  groups; 
limitation  of  Soviet  power  and  Influence 
throughout  the  region;  and  deterrence  of 
direct  Soviet  military  Intervention. 

In  view  of  the  almost  total  dependence  of 
Japan  and  several  West  European  allies  on 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  question  of 
continued  access  impacts  directly  on  vital 
political  and  security  relationships  with 
NATO  and  Japan.  This  critical  need  by  our 
allies  for  secure  oil  supplies  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  makes  close  US  ties  with  major  produc- 
ing countries  Imperative,  denotes  the  Impor- 
tance of  unrestrained  passage  on  seas  and 
waterways  throughout  the  region,  and  estab- 
lishes the  need  to  prevent  hostile  powers  from 
directly  or  indirectly  endangering  the  flow  of 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  means  by  which 
to  deter  any  threats  to  these  vital  sea- 
lanes  is  through  the  ready  presence  of 
naval  power  in  that  region.  Reduction  of 
our  presence  there  by  half  a  carrier  bat- 
tle group  weakens  that  deterrence. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  on  many 
occasions  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  testified  about  how  im- 


that  you  feel 
that  anything  I  say  is  not  clear.  I  think  we 
need  to  do  more  and  that  we  should  do  more 
In  that  area. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  will  be  improving 
our  capabilities  to  carry  out  this  com- 
mitment by  reducing  our  naval  presence 
in  this  region. 

Let  me  remind  everyone  what  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  say  about  the  Soviet 
threat  to  this  region: 

As  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan attest,  the  Soviet  Union  has  both  the 
capability  and  the  will  to  project  massive 
military  force  Into  non-European  areas  on 
Its  periphery.  Soviet  power  gravely  threatens 
the  security  and  Integrity  of  nearby  nations, 
and  Increases  the  likelihood  of  direst  conflict 
with  the  United  States.  This  Is  especially  so 
In  Southwest  Asia,  where  the  US  and  its  allies 
are  vitally  concerned  with  continued  access 
to  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies. 

I  fail  to  see  how  we  will  be  better  able 
to  deter  or  defeat  that  threat  if  we  pull 
back  on  our  forward-deployed  forces  in 
that  region. 

The  administration  talked  a  strong 
game  when  it  came  into  ofBce,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  recognized  and  it  spoke  of  the 
need  to  maintain  the  two-carrier  battle 
groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  added 
sufficient  funds  to  its  March  defense 
budget  to  maintain  this  presence. 

But,  later  on,  the  administration  re- 
neged on  that  commitment  and  it  re- 
neged after  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committees 
agreed  to  keep  those  two  carrier  battle 
groups.  Both  Houses  of  Congress — both 
Houses  of  Congress — had  these  funds  in 
their  original  authorization  bills  that 
they  adopted  for  fiscal  1982.  It  was  only 
in  October  when  the  administration  re- 
neged on  this  commitment  and  cut  back 
the  funds  needed  for  this  presence. 
Then,  and  only  then,  the  authorizing 
conference  committee,  over  a  number  of 
objections,  including  my  own,  changed 
the  already-approved  congressional 
agreement  in  this  area  and  eliminated 
these  funds — again  without  any  pubhc 
debate.  It  is  only  because  Senator  Gienn 
and  a  few  others  have  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  I 
hope  we  have  a  chance  today  to  correct 
this  terrible  error  in  terms  of  our  readi- 
ness and  our  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  reducing 
our  actual  combat  presence  in  this  area, 
this  cutback  will  raise  serious  questions 
among  our  allies  and  the  nations  in  that 
region  about  the  national  commitment 
we  have  made  to  defend  our  vital  in- 
terests in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

One  of  the  major  claims  of  the  new 
administration  was  that  it  would  be  more 
consistent  and  reliable  in  maintaining 
our  foreign  policy  commitments  than  the 
last  administration,  which  it  criticized 
roundly  for  what  it  said  was  vacillation. 


I  happened  to  agree  with  some  of  that 
criticism  of  the  past  administration. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  in  his  nomina- 
tion hearing  on  January  6,  1981,  stated 
the  following  in  response  to  Senator 
ExoN's  question  about  how  we  were  going 
to  convince  our  allies  to  increase  their 
own  defense  spending  as  we  increased 
ours.  Senator  Exon  asked  the  Secretary: 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  go  Into  this  neces- 
sary military  buildup,  what  thoughts  oi 
Ideas  do  you  have  to  encourage  or  Insist,  If 
you  want  to  use  that  word,  that  our  allies 
carry  a  heavier  share  of  this  burden  also? 

Mr.  Weinberger.  Well,  Senator,  I  think 
they  shotild.  I  think  that  for  the  most  part 
they  want  to.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
different  ways  of  going  about  trying  to  per- 
suade them  or  to  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  say  X  think  that 
If  we  had  a  more  consistent  foreign  policy. 
If  we  were  viewed  as  a  more  reliable  ally 
and  an  ally  who  did  indeed  have  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  will  to  proceed  along  this  path 
that  you  Indicate  we  are  going  to  take  and 
that  I  agree  we  should  take,  then  I  think 
we  might  have  a  more  Immediate  and  favor- 
able response. 

I  do  feel  that  there  has  been  an  uncer- 
tainty about  America's  course  and  a  concern 
that  the  policy  has  moved  back  and  forth 
somewhat  more  rapidly  and  perhaps  with 
less  advance  consultation  than  could  have 
been  the  case.  And  for  that  reason  I  think 
that  one  of  the  ways  we  would  hope  to  bring 
about  this  result,  which  I  fully  agree  we 
should  try  to  bring  about,  would  be  to  try 
to  demonstrate  that  we  had  a  conststeut 
policy,  that  we  were  basically  a  very  reliable 
and  a  very  strong  and  a  very  useful  ally,  and 
,that  In  order  to  Increase  that  strength  and 
usefulness,  we  needed  major  contributions 
from  those  countries  that  are  basically 
Joined  by  philosophy  and  by  belief  In  space 
and  freedom. 

So  spoke  the  Secretary  about  consist- 
ency. Cutting  back  on  our  battle  car- 
rier groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  world  at  this 
moment,  does  not  demonstrate  consist- 
ency. It  does  not  demonstrate  reliability. 
It  instead  raises  the  very  uncertainty 
which  this  administration  spoke  about 
so  eloquently  earlier  this  year.  Congress 
should  demonstrate  to  the  world,  to  the 
Allie'5  and  our  adversaries,  that  the 
United  States  is  as  good  as  its  word,  that 
we  will  maintain  our  capabilities  to 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf  with  two  battle 
carrier  forces.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to 
adopt  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  mv  friend  from  Ohio. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  very  fine  statement  with  re- 
gard to  this.  I  have  discussed  this 
privately  with  him.  I  know  we  do  share 
views  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  in  our  discus- 
sion here  and  our  debate  back  and  forth, 
there  has  been  continued  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  steaming  time,  as  it  is 
called,  the  operating  funding  budget  for 
the  Navy,  has  been  increased  somewhat 
this  year— it  now  is  up  to  about  $2.4  bil- 
lion—and that  this  was  supposed  to  take 
care  of  this  problem.  But  let  me  read 
from  some  of  the  testimony  that  we  had 
in  committee  in  this  regard. 

When  Secretary  Weinberger  and  Gen. 


Davy  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  were  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  we  were 
talking  about  this  situation  with  regard 
to.  basically,  AW  ACS.  but  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Persian  Gulf  came  up.  At 
that  point,  the  chairman.  Senator  Percy, 
asked  what  would  happen  to  our  national 
security  and  to  our  economy,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  free  world,  if  a 
successful  raid  were  made  by  an  adver- 
sary, possibly  such  as  Iran,  on  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  their  production  facilities 
were  hit  and  crippled. 
Secretary  Weinberger  replied: 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  b«  hurt. 
We  get  a  little  over  10  percent  of  our  oil 
from  that  region. 

I  add  that  I  think  we  get  approxi- 
mately what  the  Secretary  said. 

Europe  would  be  close  to  devastation.  The 
Europeans  get  very  much  more  of  their  oil. 

Assuming  a  major  cut — I  assimie  from  your 
major  loss  of  oil  ppoductlon^-Japan  would 
be  seriously  hurt.  They  get,  practlcaUy  ^>eak- 
Ing,  all  of  their  oil  from  that  region. 

So  a  serious  permanent  loss  or  a  serious 
loss  for  any  length  of  time  of  the  oil  pro- 
duction from  that  region  would  have  enor- 
mously adverse  effects  throughout  the  Free 
World.  This  Is  the  Immediate  direct  Impact. 
The  effect  on  those  nations'  views  of  the 
United  States'  reliability  as  an  ally  or  as  a 
stix)ng  power  would  be  almost  as  devastating. 

I  think  that  last  part  might  bear 
repeating.  This  is  the  immediate  direct 
impact.  "The  effect  on  those  nations' 
views  of  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States'  reliability  as  an  ally  or  as  a  strong 
power  would  be  almost  as  devastating." 

I  add,  Mr.  President,  that  reliability 
and  constancy  is  what  President  Reagan 
has  stressed  as  wanting  in  our  relation- 
ships with  those  nations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

Later  In  that  same  hearing,  it  came 
my  turn  to  question.  I  put  forth  some 
remarks  here  about  statements  that  had 
been  made  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  Senator  Humphrey 
had  conducted.  I  made  the  statement  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines  that  I  was  glad  Senator  Pell 
asked  the  question  he  did  because  I  was 
a  little  concerned  about  the  President's 
statement  too. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  we  would  do. 
We  do  not  have  an  RDF  in  fuU  operation 
force  yet.  And  It  feeds  Into  another  question 
that  came  up  with  your  last  appearance.  I 
believe  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, that  I  wanted  to  get  Into  a  little  bit  and 
give  you  a  chance  either  to  correct  or  ex- 
pand upon. 

I  went  into  a  statement  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  where 
we  get  20  percent  of  our  oil,  Western 
Europe  50  percent,  Japan  75  percent,  and 
of  those  totals,  about  60  percent  comes 
from  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  made  another  statement  that  it 
surprised  me  when,  in  testimony  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  had  made  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  question- 
ing by  Senator  Hximphrey,  the  Secretary 
was  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
the  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the  cut 
proposed  in  military  spending  for  1982 
through  1984;  and  the  Secretary  indi- 
cated that  it  might  be  as  much  as  a 


50-percent  cut — cutting  from  two  carrier 
task  forces  to  one. 

I  continue  reading  my  statement  at 
that  point. 

The  transcript  that  I  have  goes  back  and 
forth.  You  would  have  to  go  down  to  one 
carrier  group;  that  was  your  immediate  re- 
sponse. Then  there  were  some  other  ex- 
changes and  you  said  that  the  budget  cuts 
you  referred  to  wlU  require  us  to  go  down 
to  one  carrier  group  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"Senator  Humphrey.  Prom  two  at  this 
time?  "Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes." 

And  It  goes  on  and  on.  "Senator  Humphrey. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  Includes  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  the  Arabian  Sea?" 

•'Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes,  sir." 

"Senator  Humphrey.  Prom  two  at  this  time 
when  we  were  rattling  our  sword  and  threat- 
ening to  defend  with  force  if  necessary  our 
vital  Interests  In  that  part  of  the  world,  we 
are  reducing  our  naval  presence,  which  Is  our 
only  meaningful  presence  In  terms  of  pro- 
jecting force,  by  30  or  40  percent.  Is  that 
correct?" 

"Secretary  Weinberger.  Yes." 

Then  General  Jones  came  In.  saying  we 
can  bring  ships  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
so  on.  which  Is  correct.  Then  there  was  some 
discussion  about  the  various  percentages. 
Then  you  came  back  to  the  budget,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  economy  and  cutting  back  on 
expenses  and  so  on. 

Well.  I  was  very  disturbed  by  this  whole 
thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to 
make  a  comment  or  not,  but  I  know  I 
wanted  to  comment  on  It. 

Then,  Secretary  Weinberger's  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

I  would  be  glad  to  comment.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  suggestion  that  reduction  of 
the  defense  capabilities  was  Initially  the  Idea 
of  the  Defense  Department.  There  has  been 
nothing  that  has  happened  since  our  budget 
was  turned  In  In  March,  our  revision  of  the 
previous  administration's  budget,  that  has 
changed  the  military  situation  to  warrant  a 
reduction  In  the  defense  budget. 

There  have  been  some  economic  problems. 
There  have  been  some  perceptions  that  It 
was  necessary  to  make  reductions  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
equitable  sharing  of  the  discomforts.  But 
there  has  not  been  any  kind  of  Indication 
from  anybcdy  In  the  administration  or  any- 
where, so  far  as  I  know,  that  either  the 
budget  as  submitted  was  too  high  or  that 
the  International  situation  had  changed  to 
require  It  to  be  reduced. 

I  interrupted  that  with  a  comment, 
and  then  Secretary  Weinberger  went  on 
after  I  finished  a  short  statement: 

As  you  know  there  was  an  agreement  upon 
a  reduction  of  $2  billion  In  the  outlays  In 
the  defense  budget  In  1982,  which  requires 
a  reduction  In  authorizations  of  about  (7.5 
billion  and  similar  reductions  of  (5  and  $6 
billion  In  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Now.  the  perception  seems  to  be  around 
somewhere  that  these  are  cuts  which  can  be 
very  easily  made  and  that  this  Is  a  trlfilng 
sum.  I  remarked  elsewhere  that  only  In 
Washington  would  this  be  considered  a  tri- 
fling sum.  The  cuts  do  require  some  reduc- 
tions. 

One  of  those  reductions  Is  going  down 
from  a  1  '/i  carrier  task  force  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  1  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  is 
that  reduction  of  forward  deployment  of 
carrier  strength. 

Before  I  go  on  with  his  statement,  I 
add  that  we  have  had  two  task  forces 
assigned,  and  the  progress  we  actually 
achieved  that  corrected  the  figures  the 


Secretary  gave  was  that  during  that  time 
period  we  have  averaged  1.7  carriers  in 
place. 

I  continue  with  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er's statement: 

General  Jones  correctly  pointed  out  that 
we  can  make  up  for  some  of  this  by  moving 
additional  forces  from  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  rather  quickly.  But  It 
is  a  reduction  In  capability. 

Listen  to  this : 

It  is  not  a  reduction  In  capability  that  Is 
Justified  by  changes  in  military  conditions 
or  International  conditions.  It  Is  a  change 
In  capablltles  which  Is  required  by  an  eco- 
nomic situation  that  is  also  very  important. 

But  I  do  not  think  there  Is  anything  that 
needs  any  clarification  In  that.  I  think  it  Is  a 
perfectly  straightforward  position  and  Is  not 
In  any  way  changed  from  the  one  that  I 
presented  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  agree.  It  was  not  any  change  at  all. 
I  think  it  points  out  that  the  only  rea- 
son why  we  are  having  half  of  the  car- 
rier forces  there  that  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  having,  while  we  are  reduc- 
ing them  at  the  present  time,  I  presume, 
is  because  of  this  $74.6  million  that  the 
Secretary  was  required  to  come  up  with 
and  which  we  are  trying  our  best  to  re- 
store here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  submit 
some  additional  testimony  that  was 
given  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Senator  HiniPHREY  was  question- 
ing Secretary  Weinberger,  and  he  asked: 

Senator  HtTMPKRET.  Well,  It  sounds  to  me 
pretty  draconlan.  U  not  the  Navy's  budget 
capable  of  absorbing  these  cuts  without  thla 
reduction  In  forces? 

Secretary  Weinberger.  Senator,  there  is 
almost  no  way  In  which  you  can  make  cuts 
Involving  $2  bUUon  In  the  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $5  billion  in  1983  without  reducing  the 
capabUitles  of  the  United  States.  Now,  w« 
believe  that  what  we  have  with  these  cut* 
will  enable  us  to  do  a  very  considerably 
greater  amoiint  than  we  have  been  able  »•* 
do  before. 

But  you  cannot  reduce  the  budgets  of 
the  Defense  Department  by  these  amounts, 
which  as  I  have  said  on  other  occasions.  It 
Is  only  In  Washington  where  these  would 
be  considered  trifling  reduction.  You  cannot 
reduce  them  by  these  amounts  without  get- 
ting Into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  De- 
partment's activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  unless 
we  restore  the  operating  funding  so  that 
we  can  at  least  keep  two  carriers  as- 
signed to  the  Indian  Ocean,  we,  in  effect, 
are  abrogating  the  responsibilities  we 
have  displayed  in  our  discussions  with 
our  NATO  allies  and  are  giving  up  the 
commitments  we  have  made  with  the 
Japanese,  at  the  same  time  asking  them 
to  spend  more  for  our  collective  defense. 

It  seems  to  me  unwise.  I  think  It  Is 
analogous  to  what  I  started  off  with  at 
the  beginning  of  our  debate  here  today: 
It  makes  no  sense  to  buy  a  new  car  and 
put  It  in  the  garage  for  a  lack  of  gas 
money  to  nm  it.  In  efTect.  that  is  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  saying  that  while 
we  have  the  commitments  around  the 
world  and  we  have  13  carriers  that  are 
supposed  to  be  available,  we  cannot  af- 
ford operating  money  to  put  them  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  the  most  Important 
piece  of  naval  geography  In  the  world. 
To  stand  before  the  whole  world  with 
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that  kind  of  misconstrued  logic  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  is  consistent  with  the  author- 
ization bill.  It  is  consistent  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House.  We  have  added 
the  $100  million,  and  the  total  of  over 
$2.4  billion  for  fleet  steaming  hours  is 
more  than  $300  million  in  excess  of  that 
provided  last  year.  I  think  that  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  use  the  microphone? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

I  said  that  we  are  at  the  level  of  the 
authorization  bill.  We  are  at  the  same 
level  established  by  the  House.  We  have 
provided  $100  million  more  than  the 
President  requested  in  September,  $300 
million  more  than  we  provided  in  1981, 
for  a  total  of  over  $2.4  billion  in  fleet 
steaming  time. 

I  see  no  need  to  add  an  additional 
amount  as  has  been  suggested  by  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio.  For  that  reason, 
I  move  to  table  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  the  motion  to  tabic  the 
amendment?  Senator  Hollings  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  and  I  am  told 
he  is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  withhold  that,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Havitkins)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

"Hie  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  437  Leg.) 
YEAS — 40 


BaucuB 

Glenn 

MltcheU 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Moyniban 

Biden 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hollings 

Pell 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rlegl« 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

CrAnnton 

Kennedy 

Sasaer 

Denton 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Levin 

WUliams 

E^agleton 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Rxnn 

Melcher 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 56 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Eaker 

Hatfleld 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bur  dick 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Charee 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Hasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Long 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domentcl 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

East 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Oam 

Nlckles 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING — 4 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

MathLas 

DeCcnclnl 

So  Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  (No.  639) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  has  an  amendment 
and  following  that  we  have  already  se- 
quenced the  amendment  of  Senator 
Pryor.  I  would  ask  that  following  Sen- 
ator Pryor.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  be  recognized  and  follow- 
ing Senator  Denton  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  be  recognized. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  inquire  what 
the  Denton  amendment  is? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  deals  with  the 
Chappy  James  Flight  Training  Center 
in  Alabama. 

And  the  Leahy  amendment,  I  do  not 
know  what  that  is.  There  is  no  time 
agreement  on  them.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

UP    amendment    no.    730 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  lunds  for  MX 
basing) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  for 
himself,  Mr.  Quatle,  Mr.  Mattingly,  and 
Mr.  Rodman,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  730. 

On  page  28,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"9,076,906,000,"  Insert  the  following: 

"of  which  $354  million  shall  be  available 
only  for  Research  and  Development  related 
to  Initial  deployment  of  the  MX  missile  In 
non-superhardened  existing  silos  In  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  subsequent  redeploy- 
ment In  a  permanent  basing  mode  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
no  later  than  July  1,  1983  which  could  In- 


clude the  addition  to  exlstini^  silos  of  ballistic 
missile  defense,  the  provision  of  location  un- 
certainty for  offensive  missiles  and/or  de- 
fensive systems,  and  superhardentng," 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  sent  to  the  desk  and 
which  I  now  offer,  in  the  words  of  my 
colleague  from  Kansas,  might  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  that  Senators  may 
hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Those  Senators  wish- 
ing to  have  conversations  should  retire 
to  the  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  amendment  that  I 
offer  is  cosponsored  by  my  colleagues, 
Senator  Quayle.  Senator  Mattingly,  and 
Senator  Rusman. 

Basically,  it  is  very  simple  on  its  face, 
but  nonetheless  I  think  it  is  a  funda- 
mental change  in  ttie  approach  that  we 
are  taking  to  the  basing  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. There  are  several  points  which  I 
think  most  in  this  Chamber  would  agree 
upon :  That  the  basing  of  the  MX  missile 
in  a  permanent  mode  is  essential  to  the 
Nation's  defense;  that  basing  the  MX 
or  basing  any  missile,  whether  it  is  Min- 
uteman  III,  Minuteman  n.  or  the  Titan 
in  a  flxed  site  is  an  unsuitable  mode  for 
the  ICBM  force. 

We  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
that  this  country  now  suffers  a  window 
of  vulnerability.  And  that  window  of  vul- 
nerability is  brought  about  because  of 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  targeting  ca- 
pability of  their  SS-18's  and  other  large 
missiles  that  are  capable,  theoretically, 
of  launching  a  first  strike,  a  preemptive, 
so-called  surgical  strike  against  our 
ICBM  force  and  taking  out  90  percent 
or  better  in  that  strike. 

Therefore,  basing  our  missile  force, 
our  land-based  missile  force,  in  a  flxed 
mode  is  unsuitable  for  its  survivability. 
We  have  had  years  of  testimony,  volumes 
of  testimony,  I  should  say,  presented  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
others,  that  in  order  to  have  survivability 
we  need  some  form  of  deception  for  mo- 
bility, however  one  would  like  to  classify 
it. 

It  also,  I  think,  can  be  agreed  upon 
that  the  hardening  of  missile  silos,  as 
has  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration on  an  interim  basis,  does  very 
little  to  improve  missile  survivability, 
and  that  such  hardening  does  not  re- 
duce the  threat  of  nuclear  conflict  or 
strengthen  nuclear  deterrence. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  several  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  before  vari- 
ous committees  by  members  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  David  Jones,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  he  had  reservations  about  the  prac- 
ticality of  interim  basing  in  superhard- 
ened  silos.  He  made  essentially  the  same 
statement  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  Ikle 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Development  and  Support.  James  Wade, 
told  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
basing  the  MX  in  superhardened  silos 


provides  a  survivability  that  is  "at  very 
best  marginal." 

The  Air  Force  Secretary.  Lew  Allen, 
in  response  to  a  comment  that  putting 
the  MX  in  superhardened  silos— and  I 
am  quoting  now  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Senator  Stennis)— "Sounds 
mighty  weak  to  me." 

That  was  a  comment  that  my  col- 
league made  during  testimony. 

In  response  to  that.  Secretary  Lew  Al- 
len said,  "You  are  correct.  It  has  not  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm." 

Allen  and  Lt.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
Research.  Development  and  Acquisi- 
tion, told  our  committee  that  basing  the 
MX  in  superhardened  silos  was  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  vulnerability 
problem  and  could  not  insure  survivabil- 
ity, although  it  buys  us  a  little  time.  Mr. 
Burke  also  told  our  committee  that  he 
agreed  with  the  statement  made  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  have  a  5.000  PSI  silo  in  the 
middle  of  a  crater.  "That  wsis  the  basis 
for  my  recommendation  that  we  go  to 
MBS." 

To  come  back  to  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  he 
said  the  answer  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er hardening  would  really  succeed  in  re- 
ducing the  vulnerability  of  the  MX  to 
Soviet  attack  to  the  extent  it  would  jus- 
tify this  expenditure,  "When  the  last  ad- 
ministration was  having  difficulty  coming 
up  with  its  basing  mode.  I  recommended 
that  by  all  means  continue  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  missile,  the 
MX  missile.  Until  you  find  a  place  to  put 
it  and  decide  upon  a  basing  mode,  put  it 
in  the  Minuteman.  Now.  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  any  more  survivability  but  you 
are  going  to  get  a  few  more  warheads 
with  every  survivor.  But  it  was  only  an 
interim  solution." 

He  said.  "Rather  than  hardening  it,  I 
would  rather  use  that  money  in  some 
other  aspect.  We  need  money  across  the 
board  in  strategic  systems.  I  would  rather 
use  the  hardening  money  in  some  other 
aspect  and  depend  on  the  fact  that  that 
is  just  a  temporary  home  for  the  MX. 
recognizing  that  it  will  not  be  long." 

Ellis,  responding  to  a  followup  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Nunn  as  to  whether  he 
had  seen  any  studies  that  would  indicate 
hardening  silos  is  a  realistic  and  plausible 
question  said.  "We  have  asked  that  ques- 
tion of  the  experts  many  times.  The  an- 
swer I  always  got  was  that  they  never 
knew  how  to  harden  them  strong  enough 
in  order  to  protect  them  against  a  CP 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  Soviets." 

This  document  in  my  hand  was  sent 
to  every  single  Member  of  the  Senate. 
I  think.  It  is  called  "Soviet  Military 
Power."  It  was  prepared  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
that  we  should  refer  to  this  document 
prepared  by  our  experts. 

Turn  to  page  56  and  I  will  read  some- 
thing to  you  concerning  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary capability,  their  ICBM  force. 

On  page  56  of  this  document,  prepared 
by  our  experts,  it  says: 

The  MIRVed  versions  carry  8  or  10  reentry 
vehicles  (SS-18's).  Each  warhead  of  the  10 
RV  variant  has  a  better  than  50-percent 
chance  of  destroying  a  Minuteman  sUo.  When 
used  In  pairs  against  a  single  target,  the  war- 


heads are  even  more  destructive.  Tlie  single 
BV  versions  of  the  SS-18.  with  their  large 
destructive  power  and  accuracy,  are  capable 
of  destroying  any  known  flxed  target  with 
high  probability. 

Are  capable  of  destroying  any  known  flxed 
target  with  high  probability. 

Later  on  that  very  same  page,  it  talks 
about  Soviet  advances,  what  we  antici- 
pate will  be  the  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  several  years  ahead.  It  says  the 
following: 

The  Soviet  missile  develoiwnent  program 
shows  no  sign  of  slackening.  We  expect  Im- 
provements leading  to  new  missiles  and  to 
the  modification  of  existing  missile  systems. 
These  improvements  are  expected  to  continue 
the  trend  toward  greater  capabilities  against 
such  hardened  military  structures  as  ICBM 
silos.  As  the  accuracy  of  future  Soviet  mis- 
siles Increases,  it  would  be  feasible  for  the 
Soviets  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  individual 
BVs  and  thereby  to  increase  the  number  of 
MIRVs  carried  on  each  missile. 

In  essence,  this  document  says  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  capability  of 
overwhelming  any  known,  existing,  flxed 
targets.  Minuteman  existing  silos;  that 
they  expect  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles to  improve  in  the  future,  too,  as  to 
make  even  more  probable  their  destruc- 
tive capability. 

With  that  kind  of  evidence  presented 
to  the  committees,  it  becomes  puzzling  as 
to  why  we  have  decided  on  going  for  a 
hardening  of  those  flxed  silos,  whether 
Minuteman  II.  m,  or  the  Titan  missile 
silos,  why  we  would  opt  for  hardening  of 
those  silos  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
military  evidence  to  the  contrary  that  it 
buys  you  very  little,  that  it  is  of  marginal 
importance. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  whether  or  not 
we  want  to,  in  my  judgment,  lower  the 
threshold  of  nuclear  war. 

I  think  inherently  in  any  decision 
about  having  fixed  silos,  we  must  deal 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not. 
by  putting  these  new.  bigger,  more  de- 
structive missiles  in  a  fixed  mode  we 
thereby  lower  that  threshold  and  make 
them  much  more  targetable,  much  more 
attractive  for  the  Soviets  to  attack  in  a 
moment  of  strategic  error,  miscalcula- 
tion, and  madness.  That  has  to  be  a  fac- 
tor that  all  of  us  must  take  into  account 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  future  course  of 
confining  and  limiting  our  decision  on 
the  basing  mode  to  a  fixed,  hardened  silo. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  ask  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  visited  Minuteman 
II  sites  in  my  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota during  the  recent  recess.  Are  these 
the  sites  you  are  concerned  with? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  not  sure  they  have 
made  any  decision  as  to  which  silos  they 
are  going  to  harden.  It  would  be  easier 
to  put  an  MX  in  a  Titan  silo  but  then  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  defend  it.  From 
a  military  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
more  desirable  to  put  them  in  a  Minute- 
man  silo  except  that  you  then  have  some 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  SALT  II 
restrictions.  So  they  have  made  no  deci- 
sion, to  my  knowledge,  on  if,  in  fact,  they 


are  going  to  put  them  into  flxed  silos  at 
all.  The  administration  to  date  has  said 
that  we  have  to  go  forward  with  the 
missile  itself.  I  agree  with  that.  We  do 
not  want  to  delay  its  IOC  date  any 
longer.  Therefore,  we  have  decided  to 
take  the  interim  step. 

The  interim  step  would  include  hard- 
ening existing  silos  or  perhaps  building 
new  silos  to  accommodate  the  MX  mis- 
sile. That  Is  the  administration's  posture 
because  there  has  t>een  a  substantial 
amount  of  criticism  directed  to  the 
policy,  saying  we  will  keep  open  the 
policy  of  going  to  a  deceptive  basing 
mode;  we  will  talk  about  having  a  BMD, 
ballastic  missile  defense  system:  we  will 
look  at  deep  basing,  at  Big  Bird,  at  even 
the  Tridents  or  a  combination  missile, 
the  I>5. 

But  thetr  focus  right  now  is  on  the 
hardened  silos  as  their  interim  solution. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  report  on  Soviet 
military  power  from  which  the  Senator 
read  was  given  to  me  by  the  Air  Force 
last  Friday,  when  I  inspected  Minuteman 
II  sites  and  a  launch  control  facility  in 
South  Dakota. 

Does  that  report  say  that  the  Soviets 
presently  have  the  power  with  the  SS-18 
to  destroy  a  flxed  site  missile,  such  as 
Minuteman  n,  Minuteman  HI,  or  the 
Titan,  and  by  putting  the  MX  into  such 
a  silo,  hardened  or  whatever,  they  are 
easy  targets  for  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  says,  "The  single  RV 
versions  of  the  SS-18."— capable  of 
carrying  10  warheads— "with  their  large 
destructive  power  and  accuracy,  are 
capable  of  destroying  any  known  flxed 
target  with  high  probability." 

Mr.   PRESSLER.   Therefore,   Mswam 
President.  If  we  put  the  MX  in  the  flxed 
sUos,  the  Soviets  would  have  the  capa- 
bility of  destroying  the  MX. 
Mr  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  _  ^     ^    , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  number  of  reserva- 
tions concerning  certain  aspects  of  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  missUe.  I  want 
to  make  certain  that  I  imderstand  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  amendment  Is 
not  incompatible  with  the  present  deci- 
sion of  the  President  with  regard  to 
the  deployment  of  the  flrst  100  mlssUes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  would 
the  Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  I  understand  this 
amendment,  Madam  President,  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  decision  of  the 
President  with  regard  to  the  initial  de- 
ployment of  the  flrst  100  missiles.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  not  incompatible. 
Madam  President.  It  changes  the  em- 
phasis. K  I  could  try  to  simplify  what 
that  amendment  says — it  is  rather  tech- 
nical language. 

Basically,  the  administration  has  made 
a  decision  to  proceed  on  an  interim  basis 
with  the  hardening  of  silos,  keeping  open 
the  option  of  going  to  a  deceptive  basing 
mode,  with  either  offensive  or  defensive 
missile,  having  BMD  or  deep-based  mis- 
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sUes  or  having  a  Big  Bird  or  something 
else.  They  have  kept  that  option  open 
but  have  focused  on  hardening  of  silos 
as  an  Interim  solution. 

What  I  have  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  reverse  that,  to  tip  this  glass 
of  water  upside  down,  saying,  with  this 
money  you  would  spend  for  the  harden- 
ing of  sUos.  keep  open  an  option  to  do 
other  things:  I  would  tip  that  glass  of 
water  upside  down  and  say,  we  are  going 
to  take  this  money  to  do  other  things, 
keeping  open  the  option  of  hardening 
fixed  silos,  but  putting  the  emphasis 
upon  deceptive  basing  mode,  BMD,  the 
Big  Bird,  whatever  the  other  options  are. 
Basically,  this  is  changing  the  options 
from  fixed  targets  or  hardened  silos  to 
the  other  options  they  ought  to  be  doing. 
It  does  not  foreclose  what  the  President 
wants,  but  It  does  change  the  entire 
emphasis. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  it  is 
important  to  me  to  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  which  would  fore- 
close the  decision  the  President  has 
made. 

Mr.  CXJHEN.  What  it  says  is  that 
money  for  R.  &  D.  purposes — we  cannot 
discuss  military  construction:  military 
construction  is  not  before  us.  We  are  not 
going  to  use  any  of  the  R.  &  D.  money, 
the  $354  million,  for  the  purpose  of  hard- 
ening silos.  What  that  money  is  going  to 
be  used  for  is  to  explore  the  other  options 
which  a  good  many  other  people  and  I 
believe  ought  to  be  explored.  If  DOD  has 
other  accounts  that  they  want  to  use  to 
come  up  with  their  hardened  silos,  they 
can  do  so:  it  would  not  be  a  violation  of 
this.  What  this  does  is  send — at  least  I 
think  so — a  strong  signal  to  DOD  that  we 
think  you  are  moving  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection: this  is  the  direction  most  mili- 
tary experts  support  and  which  we  feel 
is  the  most  desirable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  is  it  the  position 
in  this  amendment  that  the  funds  in  the 
bill  for  R.  &  D.  could  be  used  only  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  compatible  with  redeploy- 
ment of  the  missile  on  a  permanent  bas- 
ing mode  to  be  recommended  by  the 
President,  which  could  Include  not  only 
the  present  decision  but  the  other  deci- 
sions the  Senator  has  mentioned? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct.  The  fi- 
nally determined  basing  mode  could  in- 
clude, for  example,  superhardening.  I 
would  hope  they  would  not  go  in  that 
direction.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  if  that  is  the  final  suggestion,  it  be 
rejected  by  Congress.  What  this  will  do 
is  force  the  administration  to  look  at 
other  options  as  opposed  to  what  they  are 
doing  now,  making  a  commitment  to  go 
forward  on  the  hardening  of  the  silos, 
saying  we  will  leave  open  that  option  for 
the  deep-based  missile,  the  BMD.  all 
these  other  options. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  two  things: 
That  we  change  that  direction,  saying 
let  us  go  forward  on  the  other  options, 
leaving  open  as  another  option  the  final 
hardening  and  move  up  that  date  from 
January  1.  1984  to  July  1.  1983.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  a  decision,  instead 
of  dragging  out  the  decision  on  the  MX, 
that  we  come  to  some  decision  or  conclu- 
sion on  how  we  are  going  to  base  It. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  let  me  explore  one  other 
thing?  That  Is  the  date.  I  do  Intend  to 
communicate  with  the  Department  con- 
cerning this  matter  to  see  what  I  might 
state  on  the  floor  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  on  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

What  led  to  the  date  of  July  1,  1983? 
In  our  appropriations  or  authorization 
process  that  is  a  strange  time  of  the 
year.  We  deal  with  October  1  fiscal  years, 
or  we  deal  with  authorization  bills  re- 
lated to  October  1.  Why  has  the  Senator 
picked  July  1  ? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  there 
are  two  factors  I  took  into  account.  One 
was  General  Ellis'  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  he  felt  the  administra- 
tion had  15  years  of  studies  on  the 
shelves,  that  they  could  accelerate  their 
inve3tigation,  perhaps  come  up  with  a 
permanent  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
within  a  calendar  year.  That  was  one 
factor  I  took  into  account. 

The  second  factor  was  that  this  com- 
plies with  the  Air  Force's  own  program, 
which  calls  for  a  series  of  phase  points 
in  the  decisionmaking  process.  They  had 
tentatively  set  August  2  as  one  of  the 
points  and  July  3  as  the  other  interim 
point  for  final  decision.  This  July  1, 
1983,  date  comports  with  one  of  their 
phase  points.  That  is  why  it  was  chosen. 

Frankly,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
move  it  up  to  March  of  1983,  as  sug- 
gested in  a  related  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor NuNN.  That  would  get  into  our 
budget  cycle  authori2a,tion  before  our 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  or 
I  could  have  delayed  it  until  December. 
But  I  thought  July  1  would  coincide  with 
an  opportunity  for  our  own  committees 
to  hear  the  evidence  coming  out  of  DOD. 
It  would  comply  with  the  Air  Force's 
own  target  date  as  one  of  their  phase 
points  for  reaching  an  interim  decision. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  concerns  that  I  think  has  been 
expressed  by  many  people,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Maine  touched  upon  in  his 
opening  remarks  on  this  amendment, 
liiat  is  that  the  threshold  of  nuclear 
warfare  has  been  lowered.  Would  not 
the  Senator  from  Maine  agree  that  that 
threshold  has  been  lowered  not  by  our 
decision  with  respect  to  a  basing  mode 
for  MX  or  the  development  of  MX,  but 
that  threshold  has  been  lowered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increased  capacity  of  the  So- 
viets to  strike  at  our  ICBM  force? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  disagree  with  that  analysis.  The  fact 
that  we  have  this  window  of  vulner- 
ability has  come  about  principally  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  more  accu- 
rate systems  by  the  Soviets,  which  we 
in  fact  have  contributed  to  by  allowing 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  ball  bearings  that 
had  for  years  been  banned.  We  sold  them 
to  them  under  the  period  of  detente. 
That  now  makes  their  missiles  much 
more  accurate,  which  does  in  fact  make 
our  missiles  more  vulnerable. 

What  I  was  suggesting  is  that  we  have 
a  number  of  options  open:  that  if  we 
go  into  a  deceptive  mode,  that  avoids  the 


reduction  of  the  threshold  because  it 
makes  It  less  likely  that  the  Soviets  want 
to  attack  It.  If  we  go  to  a  fixed  mode, 
then  I  suggest  we  do  in  fact  lower  the 
threshold,  not  because  we  want  to  do  so. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have,  in  fact,  developed 
a  first-strike  capability.  But  that  is  the 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  further,  Madam  President,  that 
that  option  is  not  ours?  The  option  is 
forced  by  their  technological  develop- 
ment but,  at  least,  development  of  a  new 
MX  missile  gives  us  greater  attack  capac- 
ity or  retaliatory  capacity  if,  indeed,  it 
leaves  that  silo  prior  to  the  time  the  in- 
coming ICBM  will  arrive. 

So  that  if  it  gets  out  of  the  sUo,  the 
fact  that  the  new  missile  has  greater 
capacity  to  destroy  is  a  more  effective 
deterrent  weapon  than  the  current  gen- 
eration of  missiles. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do  not  question  that  it 
would  be  a  greater  deterrent.  If  we  were 
to  aimounce  that  we  are  now  going  to 
adopt,  Instead  of  a  policy  of  MAD — or 
mutual  assured  destruction — a  policy  of 
launch  warning,  that  raises  another  di- 
mension to  the  problem  of  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  inherent  in  that  is  the  reduction  of 
the  nuclear  threshold  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator makes  reference.  I  agree  with  him 
on  that.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  but  it 
is  a  fact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deployment  of 
the  MX,  which  will  give  us  greater  abil- 
ity to  destroy,  is  in  response  to  their 
greater  ability  to  knock  out  what  we 
have  to  destroy  them  with.  But  there  are 
a  couple  of  other  factors. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  Senator's 
reading  from  the  DOD  publication,  it 
takes  a  single  warhead  SS-18  to  give  the 
kind  of  assured  destruction,  or  multiple 
warheads  of  smaller  size  to  give  high 
probability  destruction,  of  a  hardened 
silo  site. 

Therefore,  we  begin  to  restrict  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  their 
weapons  in  different  ways.  They  would 
have  to  use  the  single  large  warhead  or 
more  of  the  smaller  warheads  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  MX  missile  in  a  hardened 
silo.  Therefore,  they  begin  to  use  more 
of  their  weapons  for  a  single  purpose  and 
have  less  available  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  only  problem  is  that 
we  are  talking  about  36  silos.  We  do  not 
want  to  double  up.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  70-odd  missiles  out  of  an  ar- 
senal they  have  of  thousands. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  there  are  only 
308  SS-18's,  If  I  recall  correctly,  so  we 
are  beginning  to  use  up  a  large  part  of 
the  inventory  for  a  single  purpose. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Three  hundred  and  eight, 
with  10  heads. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  If  it  is  10  heads  or 
a  single  head,  they  still  have  to  use  one 
on  each  site  of  more  than  one  of  the 
smaller  heads. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Or  the  19*6. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  19's  are  not  the 
question  we  are  discussing  at  the  moment 
with  respect  to  the  single  capacity. 

The  other  point  is  that  it  also  limits 
the  range  of  the  choice  of  weapons  which 
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the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  use  to  attack 
our  system  force.  As  it  is  now,  with  un- 
hardened  sites,  they  can  attack  it  with 
their  strategic  submarine  missiles  as  well 
as  land-based  missiles.  But  if  you  have  a 
hardened  ICBM  site,  that  wipes  out  their 
capacity  to  destroy  by  their  submarine- 
based  missiles,  and  they  have  to  use  the 
ICBM  of  the  land-based  force  as  an  at- 
tacking force.  ,  »u  * 
Mr.  COHEN.  All  I  am  suggestmg  is  that 
because  we  are  changing  so  few  of  the 
silos— in  other  words,  talking  about  36, 
they  can  overwhelm  that  by  using  up 
very  little  of  their  total  capacity,  so  you 
have  not  compromised  their  ability 
much.  It  does  not  buy  you  very  much  for 
the  amount  of  the  investment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  not  argue  that 
point,  but  it  buys  something. 
Mr.  COHEN.  As  compared  to  what? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  It  complicates  their 
problem  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  COHEN.  To  some  degree.  But  I  say 
that  to  the  extent  they  have  the  capacity 
they  have,  they  could  overwhelm  that 
with  very  little  effort. 

I  will  not  get  into  the  whole  debate  of 
the  MPS.  But  if  you  are  talking  about 
146  shelters  and  the  Soviets  having  to  use 
two  in  order  to  overwhelm  each  shelter, 
you  are  talking  about  a  significant  com- 
promise of  how  many  warheads  they  have 
to  use  as  to  70?  You  are  talking  about 
thousands  in  that  case,  as  to  70  here. 

I  will  not  get  into  a  debate  on  the  MPS. 
That  is  dead  so  far  as  the  administration 
is  concerned,  the  way  it  was  received  by 
the  Carter  administration. 

For  us  to  put  the  MX,  with  a  consid- 
erable investment,  into  a  fixed  silo,  hard- 
ened or  nonhardened,  buys  you  very 
little — something,  but  not  enough  to 
compromise  the  Soviet  strategic  capa- 
bility. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  establishment 
of  a  priority  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration is  misguided.  It  is  wrong.  I  think 
the  emphasis  should  be  more  on  the  other 
items  on  which  they  have  agreed  they 
will  keep  open  an  option:  Offensive- 
defensive  basing  modes.  Big  Bird,  and 
others. 

That  should  be  the  emphasis,  leaving 
open  the  option  for  a  fixed  silo,  if  they 
come  to  that  conclusion,  as  a  permanent 
basing  mode;  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
will.  You  will  get  more  for  your  money 
by  exploring  these  other  things  than  by 
putting  your  money  into  the  fixed  silo. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  I  compliment  him  for  his 
initiative  in  focusing  the  debate  in  the 
way  it  has  now  been  focused,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  much  more  constructive  dis- 
cussion than  simply  MX  or  no  MX. 

I  wish  to  underscore  a  statement  the 
Senator  made  earlier,  and  that  is  that 
this  is  In  no  way  intended  to  delay  or 
defeat  the  decision  to  go  forward  with 
building  the  MX  missiles. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct.  This  Is 
designed  to  allow  the  MX  to  proceed  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  he  knows  where  my 
sympathies  lie  in  the  matter  of  MX  bas- 
ing. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Texas.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  said  that  we  will 
take  it  in  Texas  if  that  is  the  optimiun 
place.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  other 
places  which  are  better.  But  Texans  are 
more  patriotic  than  most  and  are  pre- 
pared to  put  up  with  some  things  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  that  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  per- 
haps are  not  willing  to  put  up  with. 

I  think  the  deceptive  basing  option 
should  and  must  be  kept  alive.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  great  weight  of  mili- 
tary and  scientific  judgment  is  that  the 
deceptive  basing  mode  for  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  system  provides  us  the 
best  probsUjillty  of  survivability  of  a  sub- 
stantial force  to  threaten  the  offensive 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  an  amendment  that  Is  similar  In 
many  respects  to  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  .  I  should  like  to  of- 
fer my  good  ofBces  at  this  point  in  say- 
ing that  we  might  get  together  on  this, 
knowing  that  all  of  us  are  like-minded 
people,  and  see  if  something  can  be 
worked  out  so  that  we  can  bring  this 
matter  to  an  early  resolution. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Georgia,  and  he  has  said  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  parley.  He  also  said  to  me,  "I'm 
just  a  little  country  lawyer."  That  led 
me  to  believe  that  any  parleying  done 
would  result  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  assure  the  chairman  that 
everything  I  am  doing  in  regard  to  the 
MX  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
chairman's  original  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Somehow,  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  say  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  try  to  follow  the  lead  of 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  that  we  have 
a  parley  and  see  if  this  matter  can  be 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  say  to  the  chairman 
that  I  would  welcome  the  use  of  his 
good  offices  to  achieve  any  sort  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Georgia; 
because  I  have  said,  privately  and  pub- 
licly, that  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
throughout  the  discussion  of  the  MX, 
has  had  in  mind  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  the  security  of  this  country.  He 
has  acted  throughout  our  deliberations 
in  the  committee  in  the  best  fashion  to 
find  what  the  facts  are  and  what  the 
military  jurisdictions  are  or  are  not. 

So  I  would  welcome  any  effort  we  can 
make  to  achieve  a  balance  or  a  com- 
promise. We  are  not  that  far  apart. 
There  is  a  change  in  date,  there  is  a 
slight  change  in  emphasis,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  before  the  Senator 
from  Texas  leaves  the  fioor? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
did  not  hear  all  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  said  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
but  I  point  out  that  we  have  come  to  a 
rather  serious  situation  here,  where  we 
are  trying  to  get  legislation  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  through  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriations  "bill,  a  matter  here  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart,  in  a  way,  of  this 
whole  question  of  the  MX  missile  and 
its  basing  mode. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  for 
about  5  years,  and  we  have  not  reached 
anything  firm  on  it.  It  is  very  difBcult. 

But  the  President  is  on  the  verge  now 
of  starting  negotiations  with  reference 
to  having  a  more  effective  agreement 
that  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  parties,  of  course,  of  some  reduction 
or  some  limitation  relative  to  these  ter- 
rible weapons. 

So  there  could  not  be  anything  more 
delicate,  more  difficult,  and  more  impor- 
tant, and  I  just  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  one  iota  of  any  provision  here  that 
has  any  d^raction  from  the  President, 
the  Chief  Executive's  ability  to  have  the 
authority  he  needs. 

There  is  no  insinuation  here  that  we 
are  trying  to  limit  him  in  any  way. 

Is  what  I  have  said  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Senator  from  Maine?  I 
feel  that  it  is,  but  I  just  ask  here  in  de- 
bate if  that  is  his  feeling  about  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  this  is  not  Intended 
in  any  way  to  compromise  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  all  recognize  he  Is  mov- 
ing into  those  negotiations. 

I  think  a  nimiber  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee feel  that  the  plan  as  presently 
presented  is  not  the  wisest  one  from  the 
military  point  of  view.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  shift  the  emphasis  by  tell- 
ing the  administration  and  DOD  that  the 
MX  missile  will  not  have  congressional 
support  if  they  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  a  fixed  silo  base. 

That  Is  my  judgment,  at  least,  and  I 
certainly  will  not  support  It  on  that  basis. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  give  him 
more  of  an  opportunity  to  say,  "Look, 
we  think  this  amount  of  money  should 
be  used  for  those  other  options  that  you 
said  you  want  to  explore.  Put  the  money 
into  the  exploration  of  those  leaving 
open  for  final  determination  the  hard- 
ened silo."  It  is  not  a  compromise.  It 
gives  him  an  option  that  he  may  be 
eager  to  pursue. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  I  may  let  me  address  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  This  is  a  little  out  of  order, 
but  I  did  not  get  to  hear  all  of  his 
statement,  as  I  said. 

Senator  Tower  stated  his  purpose  here 
and  that  was,  as  I  caught  it  now,  the 
last  part,  that  he  thought  language  could 
be  worked  out  here  on  this  important 
point  that  in  no  way  jeopardizes  or  de- 
tracts from  the  President's  power,  posi- 
tion, responsibility,  and  backing  with 
reference  to  any  conference,  meeting,  ne- 
gotiation, or  anything  else,  that  he  may 
have. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  seriously  inhibit  the 
President's  negotiative  position  on  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  talks.  The  whole 
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matter  here  is  really  to  keep  alive  other 
options  than  simple  silo  stuffing  which 
has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  resistance 
here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  there  is  some  bipartisan  dis- 
comfort with  that  particular  proposal. 
I  might  note  that  I  was  probably  the 
first  Member  of  this  body  to  publicly 
criticize  the  basing  mode  plan  suggested 
by  the  President.  However.  I  want  the 
President  to  still  have  this  option.  It 
very  well  may  be  that  ultimately  the 
most  survivable  system  will  be  one  in 
which  there  is  a  mix  of  the  deceptive 
basing  mode,  of  hardening,  and  ballistic 
missile  defense,  and  there  are  studies 
that  are  extant  that  indicate  that  this 
is  a  good  and  survivable  plan.  I  think  it 
is  one  that  merits  consideration  and 
merits  study. 

I  wish  to  see  these  two  Senators,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  get  together  because  they 
are  not  very  far  apart. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  overjoyed  with  this,  but 
I  think  they  are  prepared  to  live  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  nothing  be  done  here 
to  jeopardize  the  missile  itself. 

This  missile  is  ready  to  fly  in  13 
months.  It  is  a  missile  we  should  and 
must  have  in  our  arsenal.  But  I  do  feel 
that  if  serious  inhibitions  are  placed  on 
proceeding  toward  the  determination  of 
a  basing  mode  that  resistance  will  flow 
to  the  production  of  the  missile  itself  and 
the  missile  itself  will  be  jeopardized. 

I  must  be  convinced  that  in  both  the 
Nunn  and  Cohen  approach  that  will  not 
be  the  case  because  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
us  so  cloud  the  issue  of  basing  mode 
that  ultimately  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  might 
decide  that  if  we  cannot  come  to  a  de- 
termination on  it,  we  should  not  produce 
the  missile  itself.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  sad  thing  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  want  that  to 
happen.  I  think  the  Senator  has  clari- 
fied this.  I  hope  we  can  have  this  con- 
ference. 

We  have  two  amendments  here  be- 
fore us  now  on  this  subject.  There  is  a 
lot  of  merit  in  it  to  a  degree.  I  have  to 
say,  but  let  us  get  together  if  we  can. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  others  who  are  seek- 
ing recognition  for  allowing  me  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

If  I  may  address  one  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned by  one  comment  that  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  that  is 
that  this  amendment  would  be  a  signal 
to  the  administration  that  it  is  the  signal 
that  Congress  is  likely  to  oppose  the  MX 
if  it  is  put  into  a  hardened  silo  role. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  the  ultimate 
decision. 

In  other  words,  it  is  my  personal 
judgment  if  we  spent  $20  billion  or  better 
on  an  MX  missile  put  into  a  silo,  hard- 


ened or  not,  and  that  were  the  solution 
to  the  basing  mode  for  an  MX  it  would 
not  receive  congressional  support  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  myself  I  might 
well  be  able  to  accept  the  thrust  of  the 
amendment  before  us  to  broaden  the  op- 
tions in  basing  mode,  but  I  would  not 
want  my  position  in  support,  if  that  is 
where  I  end  up  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  be  construed  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  construed  it  that  with- 
out that  I  would  be  opposed  to  the  MX 
missile  because  I  am  not,  and  I  support 
the  MX  missile.  I  think  the  issue  of 
whether  it  is  in  a  silo  or  in  some  other 
basing  mode  is  the  issue  and  I  would 
want  it  not  to  be  a  predisposition  of  that 
issue  but  a  genuine  broadening  of  the 
options. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  phrase  it  a  dif- 
ferent way.  What  we  have  been  hearing 
from  the  Pentagon  for  the  past  7  or  8 
years  now  I  suppose  is  that  with  the 
fixed  location  of  our  Minuteman  missile 
force  and  Titan  force  because  of  the  in- 
creased accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viet missile  capability  those  missiles  are 
now  vulnerable  to  a  preemptive  strike. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  response  is 
that  we  are  going  to  put  a  bigger,  more 
powerful,  more  destructive  missile  in 
those  same  sites,  hardened  or  unhard- 
ened,  I  could  not  support  that  as  a  deci- 
sion because  it  does  not  give  us  anything. 
What  it  gives  us  is  either  a  launch 
under  warning  strategy,  which  I  reject, 
or  it  gives  us  a  target  which  is  more 
expensive,  more  destructive,  which  the 
Soviets  might  be  encouraged  to  take  out. 

That  to  me  is  not  a  viable  option. 

Now,  if  it  comes  in  conjunction  with 
something  else,  super  hardening  coupled 
with  something  else,  with  some  deceptive 
basing  mode,  either  offensive  missiles  or 
defensive  missiles,  if  it  comes  in  com- 
bination with  other  things,  then  that  is 
another  matter. 

But  what  I  was  suggesting  is  if  all  you 
are  going  to  do  is  to  stuff  big  missiles  in 
existing  silos  without  hardening  and 
without  SALT  n.  I  would  not  be  support- 
ing it.  I  would  rather  go  with  an  accel- 
erated Trident  or  other  options  rather 
than  putting  that  much  money,  that 
much  technology,  into  a  hole  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  will  yield  for  one  moment,  I 
understand  the  Senator's  position.  How- 
ever the  Senator  from  Idaho  might  well 
have  a  different  position  if  we  develop 
something  better  than  the  hardened  silo 
concept.  But  there  are  some  advantages 
to  the  hardened  silo  concept  worth 
something  to  us. 

While  I  may  deplore  the  lowering  of 
the  nuclear  threshold,  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  ever  said  as  a  nation  that  we 
will  accept  the  first  strike  before  retaliat- 
ing. I  would  not  want  this  debate  to  in- 
dicate that  we  have  rejected  the  oppor- 
tunity or  the  option  on  the  part  of  our 
country  to  respond  by  sending  our 
ICBM's  in  the  presence  of  an  attack  on 
our  country  by  ICBM's  from  another 
country.  I  detect  a  little  of  that  under- 
current here.  That  is  a  strategy  we  have 
not  rejected. 


But  if  we  have  rejected  it,  that  would 
be  a  massive  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  country,  and  it  would  say.  "We  are 
willing  to  accept  massive  destruction  in 
this  country  and  then  we  will  think 
about  whether  or  not  we  will  retaliate." 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
our  position. 

Mr.  COHEN  (continuing).  That  has 
never  been  rejected,  never  been  ruled  out 
as  the  principal  method  of  defense  in  this 
country. 

I  would  also  say  the  language  of  my 
amendment  specifically  includes  the  su- 
perhardening  as  an  option. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  understand  that  and 
I  appreciate  it.  But  I  want  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  on  the  part  particularly  of 
those  who  might  misjudge  our  will  or  our 
determination  or  our  capacity  to  respond 
upon  attack  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  we  are  going  to  wait  until  the  sur- 
face of  this  country  has  been  incinerated 
before  we  decide  whether  or  not  to  push 
our  own  red  button. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  brief  comment?  I  will 
not  take  too  long.  But  as  one  who  has 
been  intimately  involved  with  the  MX 
for  about  6  years,  I  do  not  have  any  seri- 
ous objections  to  the  amendment  as  long 
as  it  leaves  the  President  flexibility,  and 
I  am  satisfied  the  Senator  from  Maine's 
amendment  does  that. 

However.  I  cannot  totally  accept  the 
argument  that  going  to  a  superhardened 
silo  is  worthless.  We  cannot  take  the  time 
to  get  into  a  lot  of  detail  and  talk  about 
classified  information,  about  degrees  of 
accuracy.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in 
my  mind,  that  with  a  superhardened 
silo  you  do  buy  some  additional — ^not  a 
great  deal,  additional — survivability.  It 
is  better  than  what  we  now  have  because 
you  do  require  them  to  increase  their 
accuracy,  spend  a  igreat  deal  of  money 
trying  to  improve  that  accuracy,  hit 
closer  because  the  additional  hardening 
requires  a  much  more  accurate  warhead. 

I  agree  that  is  only  marginal,  but  the 
President  only  talked  about  it  as  an  in- 
terim solution.  If  he  talked  about  that 
as  being  all  he  said,  then  that  is  all  we 
would  do,  I  would  not  favor  it.  But  when 
it  is  put  in  terms  of  a  temporary  or  in- 
terim solution  wQiile  we  are  studying  ad- 
ditional options — and  I  think  there  are 
some  options — and  while  everybody  says 
they  have  all  been  studied,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true. 

There  is  some  new  technology.  I  think, 
that  can  be  studied  in  the  next  year  or 
two  that  may  seem  far  out  to  some  peo- 
ple now  that  could  prove  to  be  very 
promising. 

So  again  I  will  not  raise  any  serious 
objection  to  the  amendment  as  long  as  it 
leaves  Che  President  the  fiexibility  to 
study  various  options  and  come  back  to 
us  with  a  recommendation  for  perma- 
nent basing. 

I  did  want  to  make  the  one  point,  that 
superhardening  as  an  interim  solution 
does  get  some  additional  survivability. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  Senator,  and  for  this  reason:  The 
methods  for  hardening  to  5.000  psi  have 
yet  U>  be  Invented.  So  it  hardly  makes 
any  sense  to  be  planning  that  when  we 
still  can  find  no  engineers  around  who 
can  find  how  to  do  this  yet. 

This  whole  issue  of  the  MX  basing 
mode,  I  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  discussion  this  evening  because  I 
have  to  leave  shortly,  but  I  want  to  bring 
this  up  tomorrow  and  talk  about  this 
subject  because  I  think  we  are  off  on  the 
wrong  track  when  we  replace  a  geo- 
graphic location  witlh  a  geographic  site 
which  has  already  been  pinpointed,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  have  them  try  to 
flure  out  new  aim  points.  They  already 
have  the  aim  points  already  targeted, 
and  when  we  go  that  route  it  is  a  mistake, 
and  I  want  to  discuss  that  and  some 
options  we  should  be  considering,  tomor- 
row. I  cannot  be  doing  that  this  evening, 
but  I  want  to  discuss  it  tomorrow.  But 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  5.000  psi  hard- 
ening has  not  been  invented,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  .  The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  Join  him  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  together 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  because  there  are  only  marginal 
differences  between  the  two  amendments. 
There  really  is  no  significant  or  substan- 
tive difference  between  this  amendment 
and  the  potential  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  I  am  hopeful  we  can  resolve  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  that  there  is  a  bipartisan  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  decision  on  the  MX.  This 
carries  across  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
is  not  this  side  or  that  side,  it  is  bipar- 
tisan. 

I  suppose  at  this  juncture  we  have 
three  options:  First,  we  can  cut  out  all 
the  funds  for  MX;  second,  we  csm  stay 
on  the  same  course;  or.  third,  we  can 
modify  with  flexibility  the  present  deci- 
sion. 

The  first  option  to  cut  out  all  the  funds 
and  do  away  with  the  MX  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  with  the  sensitive  negotia- 
tions going  on,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
wrong. 

The  second  option  to  just  pursue  the 
same  course  which  we  basically  studied 
for  15  years  with  respect  to  this  issue 
would  also  be  wrong. 

We  have  got  to  bring  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  come  up  with  a  basing 
mode  that  is  going  to  be  acceptable,  that 
is  going  to  be  survivable,  that  is  going 
to  be  adopted. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  two- 
fold. One,  as  far  as  an  interim  basis,  we 
are  saying  that  superhardened  silos  are 
wrong.  We  are  not  suggesting  and  we  are 
not  precluding  that  superhardened  silos 
on  a  permanent  basis,  on  a  permanent 
basins;  mode,  would  be  wrong.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  specifically  included  in 
the  amendment. 


But  what  is  precluded  is  on  an  interim 
basis  to  go  ahead  and  harden  these  silos. 
I  want  to  quote  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  David  Jones,  on  the 
hardening  of  silos.  He  said: 

I  remain  to  b«  convinced  that  hardened 
sUos  would  give  survivability.  I  reserve 
judgment  on  whether  It  would  be  wise  to  go 
ahead  with  hardening. 

Incorporated  in  that  statement  is  this 
amendment  because  as  an  interim  prop- 
osition we  are  not  going  to  allow  funds 
for  research  and  development  to  be  used 
for  superhardening. 

The  second  main  point  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  accelerate  the  decision  on  the 
MX  basing  mode.  Incorporated  in  the 
present  bill  is  January  1,  1984.  This  ac- 
celerates it  to  July  1  of  1983. 

The  message  in  this  amendment  Is 
clear.  There  is  bipartisan  dissatisfaction. 
We  are  modifying  the  decision  made  by 
the  President  in  hopes  that  a  better  de- 
cision will  be  forthcoming  and  soon,  as 
soon  as  possible. 

But  I  believe  that  the  course  of  modi- 
fying the  present  policy  decision  with  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  is  the  proper 
one.  and  again  I  reiterate  my  hopes  that 
we  can  come  to  an  agreement,  that  this 
will  not  be  a  protracted  debate,  and  we 
can  vote  on  this  matter  reasonably  soon. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
one  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  hope  that  the  two  can  work 
out  an  amendment  that  will  be  accept- 
able to  each  of  them. 

I  have  long  felt  we  should  have  a 
mobile  missile.  The  problem  is  the  bas- 
ing mode,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
come  up  with  a  basing  mode  on  which  a 
consensus  could  agree. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  and  I  think  the 
same  would  apply  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  what  you  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  encourage  a  mobile 
basing  mode  without  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  going  to  a  hardened  site, 
am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  intent  and  the  language  of  the 
amendment  we  have  offered. 

There  is  some  distinction  between  that 
and  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  which  perhaps  can  be  resolved. 
But  I  think  that  is  clearly  the  intent  of 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  we  are 
offering. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  think  I 
should  say  that  when  the  committee 
hearings  were  held  on  this  matter  earlier 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  ex- 
plained his  hardening  proposal,  I  indi- 
cated at  that  time  that  I  would  go  along 
with  that  concept. 

But  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more 
I  am  included  to  the  view  expressed  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
it  would  be  well  to  encourage  the  admin- 
istration to  continue  to  seek  a  means  to 


go  in  the  other  direction,  namely,  the 
mobile  direction,  but  not  foreclose  the 
option  of  going  in  the  direction  which 
the  President  has  recommended  up  to 
this  point.  I  assume  that  that  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  Senator's  idea. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  in  complete  con- 
formity with  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  right  there? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  had  the  conver- 
sation I  indicated  I  would  have  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  Secretary's  ofiBce.  And  I 
am  worried  about  the  implication  here  of 
the  amendment  because  it  limits  the  $354 
million.  There  is  an  addition  $20  million, 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes,  for  long- 
term  options.  It  is  not  available  for  any 
research  concerning  super  hardening. 
But  as  I  understand  the  amendment,  the 
super  hardening  option  would  not  have 
any  funds  available  at  all. 

I  think  I  can  defend  the  amendment 
that  the  Senators  have  presented  on  the 
basis  of  preserving  options,  but  a  close 
reading  of  this  amendment  would  indi- 
cate that  none  of  the  $354  million  could 
be  used  for  the  super  hardening  re- 
search. That  was  not  the  Senator's  in- 
tention, was  it? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator's  problem  is.  I  believe  it  was  his 
committee  that  directed  how  the  other 
$20  million  was  going  to  be  spent,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  trespass  on  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  long-term  re- 
search, and  we  decided  they  ought  to 
have  that  confined  to  there. 

Now  the  $354  million,  if  you  are  going 
to  be  fair — and  I  understand  the  Senator 
has  stated  that  is  his  objective,  to  pre- 
serve the  other  options,  location  uncer- 
tainty, the  BMD,  as  well  as  super  hard- 
ening— ^some  of  this  money  ought  to  be 
available  for  super  hardening.  And  I  am 
prepared  to  recommend  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
could  discuss  the  figure  during  the  same 
break  that  we  have  with  Senator  Nunn. 
Senator  Quayle.  myself  and  others 
to  try  to  work  out  our  language  differ- 
ences. We  might  take  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion into  account  as  far  as  the  amount 
that  would  be  spent  or  allowed  to  be  spent 
for  other  options. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  One  other  question  if 
I  may  continue  this.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  about  the  date  of 
July  1,  1983.  It  bothered  me  before,  and 
it  bothers  me  again  now,  after  having 
had  the  conversation,  because  of  the  rate 
of  progress  as  regards  research.  It  is 
R.  &  D.  And  the  December  of  1983  date 
has  persisted  through  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. 

I  understand  our  staff  has.  in  terms  of 
our  hearings,  carried  the  December  1983 
date  through  as  being  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time  for  an  acceptable  decision  time 
frame,  looking  to  1984.  of  course,  as  the 
date  that  was  originally  assumed  to  be 
the  key  controlling  date  as  far  as  the 
MX  deployment  is  concerned. 

But  I  would  urge  the  Senator  as  he 
discusses  this  matter  now  to  look  at  this 
July   1,   1983   date.  It  raises  questions 
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again  about  our  appropriations  process 
and  whether  we  ought  not  to  face  the 
question  directly  as  to  this  limitation. 
July  1983  is  the  beglnhing  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  fiscal  year.  If  you  cannot 
meet  them  on  their  December  date,  at 
least  push  it  into  November  or  push  it 
into  the  next  fiscal  year.  Otherwise,  we 
are  going  to  be  debating  this  thing  each 
year  now  on  appropriations  bills  when 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  E>ecember  category 
or  at  least  beyond  October  1. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  only  difQculty  is,  if 
you  are  talking  about  July  1983.  if  you  go 
by  that  July  date  you  are  effectively  pre- 
cluding Congress  from  doing  anything 
in  1983.  You  are  already  in  October  1, 
1984.  And  then  you  are  starting,  the  be- 
ginning of  next  February  1984,  discuss- 
ing 1985. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  take  expert 
testimony,  such  as  Ellis,  who  said  we  can 
do  it  within  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  You  do  not  see  my 
point.  If  something  must  be  done  by 
1983,  to  be  reflected  into  the  fiscal  1984 
appropriations  process  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  means  we  have  to  have  it 
anticipated  by  October  of  1982.  We  deal 
with  what  happens  in  the  period  from 
October  1.  1982,  to  September  30, 1983,  in 
1982.  And  this  pushes  the  impact  of  the 
decision  into  the  previous  year,  not  the 
following  year. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  think  about  put- 
ting it  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
is  a  fiscal  year  1985  problem.  That  is  what 
it  really  is.  a  fiscal  1985  problem.  It 
should  not  come  up  in  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  point,  but  my  preference  was  to 
move  this  up  even  further  than  that.  As 
the  Senator  from  Maine  said.  General 
Ellis,  before  our  subcommittee  on  No- 
vember 12.  just  recently,  said  they  could 
do  this  in  a  calendar  year.  So  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  fiscal  year  1985  problem. 
I  wish  it  was  not.  I  would  like  to  move  it 
forward. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  deployment  is  the 
1985  problem.  The  decision  here  is  that 
the  present  decision  must  be  made  so 
that  there  is  at  least  a  year's  time  for 
deployment.  In  my  opinion,  you  are 
really  going  to  force  us  to  inquire  in 
September  and  October  of  1982  what  the 
decision  is  going  to  be  in  July  of  1983. 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
is  in  fact  the  fiscal  year  that  deals  with 
funding  for  deployment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Move  it  up  to  January  1 
of  1983. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Why  do  we  not  see  what 
we  can  do  with  working  this  out  with 
Senator  Nunn  and  others,  as  far  as  what 
the  date  should  be? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  Maine  yielding.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  timing.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  could  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  which  I  serve.  Timing  is 
extremely  important. 


If  we  spend  over  $300  million  to  harden 
a  bunch  of  silos,  to  put  a  10- warhead 
missile  in  a  fixed  point  because  we  are 
afraid  that  the  Russians  are  targeting 
3-warhead  missiles  in  a  fixed  point 
all  we  do  is  step  up  the  opportunity  for 
them  to  take  out  10  warheads  at  a  time 
instead  of  3  warheads  at  a  time. 

This  whole  MX  thing  borders  on  the 
silly.  We  are  buying  a  Rolls  Royce  and  we 
do  not  have  a  garage  to  park  it  in. 

I  think  the  amendment  that  my  col- 
leagues have  come  up  with  is  probably 
the  best  we  can  do  to  at  least  point  out 
to  the  administration  that  about  the  last 
thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  spend  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  weapon  that  we 
do  not  even  know  where  we  are  going  to 
put  it  or  how  we  are  going  to  deploy  it  or 
how  we  are  going  to  use  it.  That  is  what 
it  is  all  about.  And  the  sooner  we  find  out 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  may  respond  to  my 
friend,  I  do  not  disagree.  I  have  encour- 
aged the  activities  of  the  sponsors  to  try 
and  see  if  we  could  find  a  middle  ground 
here.  But  $354  million  for  research  is  a 
lot  of  money.  You  do  not  crank  out  that 
research  by  the  middle  of  next  year.  It 
is  going  to  take  some  time,  particularly 
when  you  crank  in  at  least  three  more 
options. 

They  had  a  date  of  December  for  the 
hardening  option.  Now  we  are  saying, 
"Use  this  money  for  at  least  three  other 
options,  but  come  in  with  a  result  6 
months  earlier." 

And  I  am  saying  that  the  time  frame 
for  a  decision  really  is  not  until  the  next 
year,  anyway.  December  was  the  earliest 
date  they  told  us  before.  Now  July  is  be- 
ing cranked  in  here  with  research  and 
this  money  will  be  increased  when  you 
broaden  those  options.  I  know  that  next 
year  they  are  going  to  ask  for  more 
money,  because  they  will  be  examining 
more  than  one  option. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
do  not  teU  them  to  get  their  rear  in  gear, 
if  I  might  put  it  that  bluntly,  we  are 
going  to  have  multibillion  dollar  missiles 
coming  off  the  assembly  lines  that  will 
be  obsolete  by  the  time  they  have  gotten 
around  to  figure  out  where  to  put  them. 

That  is  the  concern  to  this  Senator 
and  I  think  it  should  be  of  concern  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Why  start 
up  a  production  line  to  crank  out  a  mis- 
sile you  do  not  have  a  home  for  because 
you  are  concerned  that  the  missiles  we 
now  have  are  targetable?  That  does  not 
make  too  much  sense.  I  would  hope  we 
could  find  some  answers  for  a  home  for 
this  waif  before  we  start  making  many 
more  of  them. 

TTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   731 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  646.) 

(Purpose:  To  oppose  reductions  In  railroad 
retirement  benefits) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  sense 
there  is  consultation  on  the  part  of  vari- 
ous parties,  so  I  am  going  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Cohen  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The     Senator     from    Pennsylvania     (Mr. 

Hkinz)    proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  731  to  unprlnted  amendment  No. 

730. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Because  Congress  provided  In  1974  for  an 
Integrated  benefit  structure  In  the  Railroad 
Retirement  program  which  Incorporated 
previously-earned  benefits  under  Social  Secu- 
rity In  a  separate  part  of  the  benefit,  sup- 
ported by  annual  appropriations; 

Because  last  year's  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment of  these  so-called  windfall  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  system  was 
$350  million;  and 

Because  the  Senate  passed  on  November  19 
an  amendment  to  the  second  continuing 
resolution  for  restoration  of  full  funding  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  so-called  windfall 
account  at  an  annual  rate  of  9440  million; 
and 

Because  the  House  and  Senate  Conferees 
on  the  same  second  continuing  resolution 
agreed  to  fund  the  Railroad  Retirement  so- 
called  windfall  account  at  an  annual  fund- 
ing rate  of  $395  million; 

Because  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
has  authorized,  without  warning  to  bene- 
ficlalrles,  December  1  checks  to  beneficlairles 
with  no  so-called  windfall  payment;  and 

Because  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is 
preparing  a  second  mailing  of  checks  to  ar- 
rive around  mid-December  containing  a  sep- 
arate payment  of  so-called  windfall  benefits; 

Because  this  payment  will  reflect  a  33% 
reduction  In  the  so-called  windfall  benefit 
unless  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
acts  within  the  next  48  hours  to  authorize  a 
higher  benefit; 

Because  the  lowest  appropriations  level  ap- 
proved by  either  House  for  this  purpose  is 
$350  minion;  and 

Because  Railroad  retirees  are  now  being 
subject  to  arbitrary  reductions  In  benefits 
beyond  any  authorized  by  the  Congress; 

Therefore,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  windfall  payment  for  December  be  made 
at  least  at  the  annual  appropriation  of  $350 
million,  and  that  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  should  make  no  further  reductions  in 
the  windfall  payment  pending  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Congress  regarding  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to 
relax  everyone  on  this  amendment.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  MX,  with 
basing  modes.  It  will  not  preclude  the 
substitute  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Arkansas.  It  is  an  amendment  that  has 
to  do  with  railroad  retirement. 

Now  that  I  have  explained  what  it  Is 
about,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  interrupt 
the  debate  on  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  COHEN.  You  intend  to  retire  the 
MX  to  the  railroad.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  have  an 
emergency  facing  us  with  respect  to  a 
very  large  number,  some  389,000,  retired 
railroad  workers  nationwide.  Of  that 
389,000  retired  railroad  workers  nation- 
wide, some  30,000  of  this  group  reside 
in  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  is  that  unless  we  act  affirma- 
tively on  the  amendment  I  have  sent  to 
the  desk,  which  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  that  we  want  the  Railroad 
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Retirement  Board  to  continue  to  fimd 
the  so-called  windfall  portion  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  benefit  at  no  less  than 
the  level  agreed  to  by  the  lowest  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  second  continuing 
resolution,  within  48  hours  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  is  going  to  take  ac- 
tion that  will  result  in  a  notice  going  out 
that  will  end  up  beside  everybody's 
Christmas  tree  saying  that  all  these  peo- 
ple are  going  to  get  a  33-percent  cut  in 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  33-percent  cut 
in  benefit  that  Congress  has  never  au- 
thorized. Indeed,  Congress  has  author- 
ized restoration  of  the  full  benefit.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  on  November  19,  this 
Senate  adopted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
by  almost  a  2-to-l  vote  to  have  abso- 
lutely no  cut  in  this  so-called  windfall 
railroad  retirement  benefit. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  want  to  explain 
what  this  windfall  benefit  is  all  about.  It 
is  really  not  a  wlndfaU  at  all.  That  is 
the  name  people  use  for  it. 

It  is  a  benefit  which  people  actually 
earn  under  the  law.  It  was  a  benefit 
earned  by  railroad  workers  who  also  had 
covered  work  under  social  security.  When 
the  Congress  saw  a  need  to  change  the 
law  back  in  1974,  it  specifically  protected 
the  rights  of  individuals  who  were  al- 
ready vested  under  both  systems. 

The  Government's  actions  toward  these 
railroad  retirees  in  the  past  few  months 
are  really  a  most  unfair  example,  a  bad 
example,  of  public  policy.  What  is  worse, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  it  really  repre- 
sents callous  disregard  and  insensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  these  retirees. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  review  the 
history  of  this  situation. 

In  July  of  1981,  these  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived a  badly  needed  cost-of-living  in- 
crease to  help  them  keep  pace  virith  infla- 
tion. Then  on  October  1,  without  any 
advance  warning,  they  received  a  21- 
percent  reduction  in  their  so-called 
windfall  benefit.  That  21-percent  reduc- 
tion resulted  from  the  creation  of  a  sep- 
arate windfall  account  outside  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
anticipated  that  this  year's  appropria- 
tion would  continue  at  last  year's  rate  of 
$350  million,  which  was  only  79  percent 
of  the  $440  million  needed  for  full  pay- 
ment of  the  windfall  benefit.  In  other 
words,  a  21-percent  reduction. 

In  December,  these  retirees  and  their 
families  have  received  what  I  might 
charitably  call  a  Christmas  message  from 
the  Government.  What  did  that  Christ- 
mas message  do— coming  as  it  does  right 
after  Thanksgiving  when  most  people, 
except  these  railroad  retirement  bene- 
ficiaries, are  anticipating,  hopefully,  a 
holiday  season  with  some  good  cheer  in 
it?  They  get,  instead,  an  unanticipated 
and  unwelcomed.  double  shock.  Their 
December  1  check  contained  a  100- 
percent — temporary,  but  100  percent — 
reduction  in  the  so-called  windfall  por- 
tion of  their  railroad  retirement  benefit. 
And  now,  unless  we  take  action  today 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
OMB  relent  within  the  next  48  hours, 
they  are  going  to  receive  a  reduced  bene- 
fit far  below  the  21  percent  that  I  talked 


about  a  minute  ago.  It  will  be  a  one-third 
reduction. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
about  as  unwelcome  and  penurious  a 
season's  greeting  that  you  could  ever 
expect  to  have.  But  yet  what  do  we  have? 
We  have  at  this  point  an  unrepentant 
Uncle  Sam.  or  maybe  I  should  say  an 
Uncle  Scrooge  masquerading  as  Uncle 
Sam,  about  to  put  through  an  unauthor- 
ized one-third  cut  in  these  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  defy  my  colleagues  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  more 
telUng  example  of  fickle  and  arbitrary 
Government.  The  responsibility  for  this 
Christmas  season  fiasco  in  public  policy 
lies  fully  with  the  OfiQce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  as  far  as  I  can  determine. 
What  they  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  impose 
a  12-percent  reduction  in  benefits  which 
we  have  never  authorized. 

On  the  contrary,  what  we  did  authorize 
by  a  vote  of  61  to  34,  a  bipartisan  vote, 
was  to  restore,  at  least  in  this  body,  full 
funding  to  this  category  of  retirees,  that 
is  to  say,  the  $440  million  level. 

What  happened  in  conference  was  that 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  compro- 
mised on  the  issue.  They  split  between 
$350  million  and  $440  million.  They  com- 
promised at  $395  million,  roughly  what 
would  have  amounted  to  about  a  10-  or 
11 -percent  reduction  from  full  funding, 
not  a  12 -percent  reduction  in  funding. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  Mr.  President, 
but  there  are  people  downtown,  who, 
contrary  to  congressional  intent,  are  sim- 
ply moving  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
that  in  which  Congress  has  clearly  indi- 
cated it  is  moving  and  Intends  to  move. 

Unless  the  OflBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  reverses  its  intentions  within  the 
next  48  hours  the  benefits  received  by 
these  railroad  retirees  this  Christmas  will 
be  substantially  lower  than  in  previous 
months. 

That  is  why  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Da- 
vid Stockman  at  OMB  explaining  this  to 
him  and  urging  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  relent  on  this  policy,  and  it  is 
why  I  take  the  time  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  midst  of  their  debate  on  these  other 
issues  of  importance  to  our  national  se- 
curity to  bring  this  amendment  to  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

My  amendment  would  simply  make 
very,  very  clear  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  December  payments  to  railroad 
retirees  will  not  be  reduced  by  one-third, 
but.  rather,  will  be  fimded  at  no  less  than 
the  lowest  level  previously  agreed  to  by 
either  body,  the  $350  million  a  year  level. 
We  will  probably  agree  to  a  higher  level. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  addi- 
tional observation.  Just  a  few  months 
ago.  the  administration  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  agreed,  after  a  lot  of  debate, 
a  lot  of  going  back  and  forth,  a  lot  of 
consideration,  that  it  is  bad,  wrong- 
headed  public  policy  to  reduce  the  exist- 
ing benefits  of  present  retirees.  That  Is 
what  we  decided  when  this  body  voted, 
just  a  month  or  so  ago,  to  insure  the 
continuation  of  the  minimum  benefit  un- 
der social  security  to  existing  retirees.  It 
Is  that  principle  that  the  House  agreed 
on  when  they  passed  similar  legislation. 
It  represented  a  change  from  the  recon- 
ciliation bill  that  was  passed  by  Congress 


in  July  or  August,  and  It  represented  a 
change  by  the  President  as  well.  The 
President  said  he  is  not  going  to  go  along 
with  the  taking  away  of  benefits  from 
any  existing  retirees. 

That  is  the  correct  decision,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  the  essence  of  why  I  am 
here  today,  urging  my  colleagues  to  ob- 
serve exactly  the  same  principle. 

That  principle  is  that  we  should  not 
single  out  a  special  group  of  benefici- 
aries— in  this  instance  the  railroad  re- 
tirees— for  a  taking  away  of  the  benefits 
that  they  have  earned,  that  they  paid 
for,  that  are  part  of  their  compensation 
structure  going  back  beyond  1974. 1  think 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  make  a 
totally  unjustified  and  unfair  sacrifice 
of  our  railroad  retirees  in  the  name  of 
some  false  economy,  to  simply  achieve 
some  arbitrary  percentage  reduction  in 
appropriations. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Government  has  absolutely  no  business 
taking  back  benefits  that  were  lawfully 
granted  under  this  provision.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  these  people  every  few 
weeks.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

That  is  why  I  offer  this  amendment 
at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  and  I  call 
upon  my  Senate  colleagues  to  hold  stead- 
fast to  their  position  of  November  19  and 
to  insure  that  we  Indeed  have  adequate 
and,  hopefully,  full  funding  of  the  rail- 
road retirees  so-called  "windfall"  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  D'Amato,  Sena- 
tor Ford,  and  Senator  Sasser  have  asked 
that  they  be  added  as  cosponsors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  so  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERCER).  Wlthout  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  the  Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  David  Stockman, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Washington,   DC,  December  2.   1981. 
Hon.  David  A.  Stockman. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
The  Executive  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Stockman:  This  letter  expresses 
my  strong  opposition  to  the  actions  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  post- 
pone and  further  reduce  the  "windfall"  por- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Retirement  benefit.  Such 
actions  can  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  totally 
insensitive  response  to  the  needs  of  nearly 
400.000  beneficiaries  of  Railroad  Retirement 
annuities.  In  addition.  I  believe  that  this 
reduction  Is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
expressed  will  of  the  Congress. 

In  July  of  this  year,  these  beneficiaries 
received  a  badly  needed  cost-of-llvlng  In- 
crease to  keep  pace  with  Infiatlon.  On  Octo- 
ber 1.  without  advance  warning,  beneficiaries 
received  a  cut  of  21  percent. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  Senate 
voted  on  November  19  to  restore  full  funding 
of  the  Railroad  windfall  benefit.  In  confer- 
ence, a  compromise  was  reached  between  the 
House  and  Senate,  agreeing  to  only  a  10  per- 
cent reduction  In  the  benefit,  or  funding  at 
a  level  of  $395  million. 

The  third  continuing  resolution  provided 
for  funding  at  last  year's  level  of  $360  mil- 
lion. I  now  understand  that  your  office  has 
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initiated  a  plan  to  further  reduce  and  post- 
pons  this  benefit.  I  am  now  Informed  that 
the  Administration  is  allocating  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  "windfall  account"  oiuy 
9308  million,  thereby  Imposing  a  12  percent 
reduction  In  beneHts  below  the  lowest  level 
appropriated  by  Congress.  In  addition,  re- 
tirees have  just  received  their  December  ben- 
efits with  the  windfall  benefit  entirely 
excluded. 

These  are  benefits  which  people  earned 
under  the  law.  They  were  earned  by  railroad 
workers  who  also  had  coverage  under  the 
Social  Security  system.  Congress  adopted  leg- 
islation in  1974  that  specifically  protected 
the  right  of  these  individuals  who  were  al- 
ready vested  under  both  systems. 

The  recent  action  by  your  ofBce  concern- 
ing the  Railroad  retirement  windfall  benefits 
are.  In  my  Judgment,  unauthorized  and  per- 
haps Illegal.  I  urg3  you  to  take  Immediate 
steps  to  reconsider  this  decision  and  restore 
the  maximum  authorized  benefit  to  all  cur- 
rent beneficiaries.  At  the  very  minimum,  I 
believe  that  you  should  permit  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  to  pay  this  benefit  at  the 
currently  appropriated  level  of  $350  million. 
Your  sincerely, 

John  Heinz, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

RAILROAD   RETIREMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz).  The 
Senate  last  considered  the  issue  of  rail- 
road retirement  in  November.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  second  1982  continuing  resolution, 
which  would  have  provided  for  restora- 
tion of  full  funding  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement so-called  "windfall"  account  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $440  million.  The  Sen- 
ate accepted  that  amendment.  In  con- 
ference. Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a 
somewhat  lower  funding  figure.  How- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  that  funding  meas- 
ure was  vetoed  by  President  Reagan. 

There  are  some  400,000  retired  rail- 
road workers  in  the  United  States  who, 
about  2  months  ago,  found  their  monthly 
pension  checks  cut  by  an  average  of  $20, 
when  a  21-percent  reduction  in  so-called 
"windfall"  benefits  took  effect. 

In  talking  of  these  retirees,  for  the 
most  part,  we  are  speaking  of  workers 
who  have  depended  upon  the  railroad 
retirement  system  for  many  years.  We 
are  speaking  of  a  fixed  group  of  individ- 
uals— people  who  were  qualified  both  for 
railroad  retirement  and  social  security 
prior  to  1974  when  the  Congress  rewrote 
the  railroad  compensation  law. 

When  the  Congress  changed  the  law, 
the  Congress  made  a  commitment  to 
protect  individuals  already  entitled  to 
both  railroad  and  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits.  When  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  separate  so-called  "windfall" 
payment  benefits  accotmt  in  the  1974 
act,  it  assumed  that  future  appropria- 
tions would  be  adequate  to  honor  its 
promise  to  railroad  retirees. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  amendment  and  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 
The  Congress  must  never  forget  its  com- 
mitment to  honor  promises  of  pension 
income  to  elderly  Americans. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  matter  of  the  most 
pressing  urgency  and  importance  to 
more  than  400,000  railroad  retirees  across 
the  country  who  just  yesterday  received 
their  December  checks  minus  their  dual 
benefit  components. 

There  are  sUghtly  more  than  1  million 
beneficiaries  of  railroad  retirement.  Of 
this  group,  some  400,000  are  entitled  to 
benefits  due  to  years  of  employment 
under  both  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement.  They  are  entitled  to  these 
benefits  through  years  of  hard  work  and 
rightfully  deserve  the  security  and  pro- 
tection this  annuity  provides. 

In  1974,  the  Congress  passed  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  to  address  the  large 
deficits  incurred  by  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  trust  fund.  This  act  coordi- 
nated railroad  retirement  and  social  se- 
curity benefit  payments  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain duplications  considered  a  so-called 
windfall  for  dual  beneficiaries.  For  indi- 
viduals meeting  certain  vesting  require- 
ments, however,  the  act  preserved  the 
pre- 1975  dual  coverage  advantage,  in 
part,  by  adding  dual  benefit  payments  to 
their  annuities.  Thus,  employees  and  re- 
tirees already  eligible  were  "grand- 
fathered" in  under  this  act. 

Under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981,  the  dual  benefit  ac- 
count was  separated  from  the  main  rail- 
road retirement  accoimt  and  its  funding 
depended  on  money  appropriated  for 
that  benefit  from  general  revenues.  This 
was  done  after  long  deliberation  and 
agreement  from  labor  representatives, 
even  though  it  was  understood  that  the 
full  value  of  the  benefit  would  be  vulner- 
able to  budget  cutting  during  the  appro- 
priations process. 

For  the  dual  benefit  account  to  be 
fully  funded,  the  level  of  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1982  would  have  to  be  $440 
million.  The  administration,  however, 
requested  only  $350  million  and  the  rail- 
road retirement  board  has  been  making 
monthly  payments  since  October  1  on  the 
anticipation  that  the  $350  million  level 
would  be  operative  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  level  has  already  resulted  in  a  21- 
percent  reduction  in  the  dual  benefit 
component  portion  of  these  checks,  cre- 
ating a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  hard- 
ship among  the  more  than  400,000  re- 
tirees dependent  upon  their  monthly 
checks.  It  has  now  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  due  to  uncertainty  over 
the  passage  of  the  continuing  resolution 
which  expired  on  November  20,  retirees 
will  have  the  dual  benefit  portion  of 
their  checks  delayed  another  2  weeks 
and,  therefore,  have  suffered  a  100-per- 
cent reduction  in  this  benefit  until  re- 
ceipt of  these  supplemental  checks. 

Now  I  am  also  informed  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  intends  to 
further  reduce  these  dual  benefits  by  an 
additional  12  percent  in  accordance  with 


the  President's  September  24  across-the- 
board  reduction  requests.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion would  present  these  retirees  with 
further  hardships  in  meeting  their 
monthly  obligations.  The  average  month- 
ly total  annuity  amounts  to  $331.  With 
the  current  cutback  of  21  percent  in  the 
dual  benefit  component,  this  average  de- 
creases to  $311.  To  expect  these  indi- 
viduals to  absorb  even  further  reductions 
is  simply  unconscionable.  There  is  no 
justification  for  attempting  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  These  are 
individuals  who  have  worked  hard  and 
long  all  their  lives  and  are  justly  entitled 
to  the  benefits  they  have  earned  over 
their  working  lives. 

I  have  talked  with  several  retirees  from 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee  and  have 
listened  to  their  plight.  I  have  seen  the 
letters  pouring  into  my  office  telling  of 
similar  stories  of  hardship  and  genuine 
fear  and  concern  over  the  impact  of  fur- 
ther reductions.  We  are  talking  about 
elderly  Americans  who  strive  to  make 
ends  meet  and  ask  nothing  more  than  to 
enjoy  the  security  and  protection  they 
should  be  afforded  in  their  retirement 
years. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  it  is  the  legislative  intent  of 
this  Congress  to  provide  the  adequate 
funding  necessary  to  preserve  the  cur- 
rent level  of  benefits  imder  the  dual 
benefit  account.  Indeed,  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  continuing  resolution  this 
Senate  passed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  restored  this  account  to  its 
full  funding  level  of  $440  million  and  in 
the  subsequent  House-Senate  conference 
a  level  of  $395  million  was  agreed  to.  It 
has  never  been  the  intention  of  this  body 
to  further  reduce  the  level  of  funding  for 
this  account  and  there  is  little  justifica- 
tion for  subjecting  it  to  the  12-percent 
across-the-board  reductions  called  for  in 
the  President's  September  address. 

Clearly  there  is  no  consensus  among 
the  majority  to  abide  by  these  further 
reductions.  Therefore,  I  would  call  upon 
the  OMB  to  refrain  from  further  reduc- 
ing this  account  and  would  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  fully  fund  this  account  when 
we  consider  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  pending  business  is 
the  Heinz  amendment  to  the  Cohen 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  he 
is  inclined  to  respond  to  some  inquiries 
from  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  respond  to  any  inquiries 
from  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  offered  an  amendment 
in  a  rather  unusual  manner,  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  and  the  amend- 
ment is  to  the  Cohen  amendment,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  MX. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  this:  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  achieve 
the  objective  that  was  achieved  when 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  adopted  the  other  day,  with  34 
Members  of  the  other  side  voting  "No" 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
voting  on  my  side?  Is  it  the  intent  to 
achieve  that  objective? 

Mr.  HEmiZ.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  get  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  spend  money  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  by  due  process  of 
law!  I  support,  and  will  do  so  again,  any 
amendment  to  restore  the  full  windfall 
benefit.  I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  which  did  that.  I 
think  it  is  a  meritorious  amendment.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  is  what  we  should 
do. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  third  continuing  resolution,  the 
stopgap,  to  go  through  December  15,  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  While  that  does 
not  meet  either  the  funding  objective  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  at  $440  million — 
or  my  final  objective,  for  that  matter — 
it  funds  at  a  level  of  $350  million,  which 
is  the  same  level  as  was  appropriated 
last  year. 

The  problem  we  have  is  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  told  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  not  to  mail 
out  checks  based  on  the  $350  million 
funding  level.  What  they  have  told  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  is,  "Fellows, 
we  are  only  giving  you  $308  million,  not 
$350  million  that  Congress  by  law  has 
authorized  and  appropriated." 

In  my  judgment,  what  OMB  is  doing  is 
certainly  unauthorized  and  probably 
illegal. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  restore, 
through  my  amendment,  the  $440  mil- 
lion. We  will  have  a  chance  to  do  that 
on  another  biii  between  now  and  Decem- 
ber 15.  There  will  be  a  continuing  res- 
olution or  there  will  be  an  appropria- 
tion bill  to  which  an  amendment  such 
as  that  will  be  germane. 

In  the  next  48  hours,  unless  we  send  a 
loud,  clear  message  down  to  Mr.  Stock- 
man, what  he  is  going  to  do  is  authorize 
checks  to  go  out  in  the  mail  and  be  re- 
ceived 2  weeks  before  Christmas,  with 
this  additional  12-percent  cut,  which  we 
have  never  accepted  and  which  we 
should  not  accept. 

That  is  the  objective  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand, 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  objective. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  learned  about  this 
amendment  only  5  minutes  ago,  because 
I  think  we  might  have  come  up  with  a 
better  way  to  achieve  the  same  objective. 
Having  said  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  will 
achieve  that  objective,  because  it  has  no 
binding  force  in  law.  All  it  does  is  say 
that  that  is  what  we  in  the  Senate  think 
should  occur,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  will  occur. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  to 
why  he  does  not  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, which  is  merely  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  has  the  force  of  law  which  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  to  agree  even 


David  Stockman  would  understand  that 
law  is  the  law. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  may  not  become  the 
law  overnight  because  it  has  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  go  to  con- 
ference committee.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  at- 
tached to  a  bill  is  not  more  effective  and 
if  anything  less  effective  than  an  amend- 
ment that  is  in  legislation  itself. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows  his  sunend- 
ment  is  in  the  second  degree  and  there- 
fore not  amendable,  nor  can  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  it.  but  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
want  to  send  tlie  message — and  I  un- 
derstand he  might  not  want  to  go  to  the 
$440  million  that  I  had  that  passed  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  although  I  am  not 
certain  why  we  should  not  want  to  do 
that — then  why  do  we  not  add  this  sec- 
ond-degree amoidment  and  give  it  the 
force  of  law  rather  than  merely  that 
which  is  tantamount  to  a  speech  because 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  really 
is  nothing  more  than  a  speech  except  it 
indicates  if  we  have  more  than  50  Mem- 
bers that  it  is  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
that  has  so  spoken  but  they  have  not  en- 
acted laws,  and  our  business  is  enacting 
laws. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  really  disagree  with  the  Senator. 
I  prefer  something  that  really  has  the 
force  of  law.  but  we  have  a  timing  prob- 
lem and  the  timing  problem  is  that  we 
need  to  send  a  loud  and  clear  message 
today,  and  there  is  not  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  expects  the  DOD  appro- 
priations bill  to  become  law  in  the  next 
48  hours.  Maybe  we  wish  it  would;  maybe 
there  are  some  people  who  are  not  going 
to  vote  for  it  and  hope  it  does  not.  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill, 
I  think,  tmless  someone  adds  a  whole  lot 
more  money  to  it  like  a  lot  of  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  were  trying  to  do. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  we  could  quite 
clearly  define  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  as  an  insistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  that  OMB  follow 
the  law. 

But  let  me  say  this  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  when  it  is  disposed  of 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  from  offering  another  per- 
fecting amendment;  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  could  offer  a  real  amendment, 
one  that  actually  spent  money.  I  thought 
of  doing  that  myself.  But  it  was  my 
judgment  that  it  would  not  become  law 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  prob- 
ably would  not  accept  it  as  a  nongermane 
amendment.  They  have  much  tougher 
germaneness  rules  than  we  do.  We  have, 
happily,  practically  none  in  situations 
like  this.  So  we  can  debate  an  issue.  We 
can  bring  a  pertinent  issue  up  in  the 
Senate  at  any  time.  The  House  operates 
under  different  rules. 

So  the  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
I  raise  this  issue  in  what  we  all  consider 
to  be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  and  I  do  seek  to  get — if  possible — 
the  support  of  not  only  61  Members  who 
supported  the  Senator's  amendment,  but 
I  hope  to  get  100  Members  of  the  Senate 
behind  it.  because  this  is  a  question  of 


whether  or  not  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  going  to  obey  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  my 
good  friend,  whether  or  not  he  is  in  a 
position  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  by  passing  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  the  desired  result  will 
come  about  and  that  the  amounts  that 
should  be  spent  will  be  spent  or  will  the 
OMB  then  decide  what  they  want  to  do 
with  it?  Is  the  Senator  in  touch  with 
spokespersons  for  the  OMB  or  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  can  he 
give  us  those  assurances? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  cannot  guarantee  that  anyone  in 
this  town  is  going  to  do  anything  the 
Senate  wants.  We  are  a  deliberative 
body.  We  pass  legislation.  There  have 
been,  in  the  past,  times  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  ignored  what  we  have 
done  and  people  in  the  executive  branch 
have  gotten  in  trouble  when  they  do  that. 
They  are  free  to  do  it — if  they  want  to 
take  the  burden  of  getting  in  trouble 
with  Congress. 

So  I  quite  honestly  cannot  guarantee 
the  Senator  or  anyone  else  that  any  law 
we  pass  is  going  to  be  fully  and  faith- 
fully executed  by  the  executive  branch. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  many 
occasions  has  had  oversight  hearings 
where  he  has  just  taken  the  administra- 
tion. Republican  and  Democratic,  over 
the  hot  coals  demonstrating,  I  think, 
quite  clearly  that,  on  occasion,  they  were 
not  following  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  we  make  a 
crystal-clear  example  and  exhibition  of 
the  congressional  intent  on  this  matter, 
coming  from  this  body,  where  the  ma- 
jority party  happens  to  be  the  President's 
own  party.  This  is  no  signal  that  could  be 
ignored. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  does  the  Senator  seek 
a  vote  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  does. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  realizes, 
of  course,  if  we  move  to  table  the  basic 
amendment  this  one  goes  with  it? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
that. 

C-130H    AaCRATT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  record  here  that  I  believe  is 
important  to  the  conmiittee  and  to  the 
Senate. 

We  have  recommended  $109.5  million 
for  the  purchase  of  eight  C-130H  air- 
craft. That  funding  allowance  is  the  same 
as  approved  by  the  House,  but  it  is  our 
committee's  intention  that  all  eight  air- 
craft are  to  be  procured  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve.  That 
is  what  the  request  was  for. 

We  find  that  there  is  some  indication 
from  the  other  body  that  four  of  these 
would  be  delivered  to  the  Marine  Corps. 

This  would  be  a  highly  unusual  pro- 
cedure of  asking  the  Air  Force  to  buy 
transports  ostensibly  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  and  then 
have  them  delivered  to  the  Marines. 

We  disagree  with  the  recommendations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  other  body. 
The  Air  Guard  and  Reserves  badly  need 
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all  eight  of  the  air  transports.  That  was 
the  intent  of  the  authorization. 

We  are  informed  that  an  additional 
$12  million  would  be  needed  to  finance 
the  modifications  and  split  basing  costs 
if  these  aircraft  went  partly  to  the  Air 
Guard  and  Reserves  and  partly  to  the 
Marines. 

We  will  take  this  matter  up  in  confer- 
ence, and  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  so  that  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  the  Senate  will  be 
understood  because  several  Members  and 
the  public  have  contacted  our  committee 
concerning  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  deal  with  the  eight  C-130H  air- 
craft. They  are  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  for  the  Air  Reserve. 

NAVY'S  UNDERGRADUATE  JET  FUOHT  TRAINING 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  a  question  of  the  engineering  con- 
tract that  deals  with  the  new  jet  flight 
training  system,  the  VTXTS,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  him.  I  imderstand 
he  has  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make 
and  have  my  comments  on  that  state- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  November  19.  1981,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  Lehman  announced 
award  of  a  $300,000  sustaining  engineer- 
ing contract  to  the  team  of  McDonnell 
Douglas/ British  Aerospace/ Sperry  to  be- 
gin prefull-scale  development  of  the 
Navy's  new  undergraduate  jet  flight 
training  system,  VTXTS.  This  selection 
effectively  ended  competition  for  a  pro- 
gram which  will  cost  at  least  $2.1  billion. 

I  believe  that  development  should  be 
continued  on  a  competitive  basis,  at  least 
through  the  end  of  prefull-scale  devel- 
opment. This  is  a  major  program,  one 
which  will  have  a  20-year  life  cycle  cost 
of  at  least  $5.5  billion.  It  will  result  in 
the  development  and  procurement  of  ap- 
proximately 300  new  jet  trainer  aircraft 
for  the  Navy,  and  flight  simulators, 
training  programs,  maintenance  manu- 
als, and  everything  else  needed  to  operate 
the  Navy's  pilot  training  program  after 
students  graduate  from  the  propellor- 
driven  T-34C  aircraft. 

This  system  will  replace  the  Navy's 
present  fleet  of  jet  trainers,  which  is 
composed  of  aging  T-2  and  TA-4  air- 
craft. These  new  aircraft  will  be  used  to 
train  pilots  to  land  on  aircraft  car- 
riers. They  must  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  a  lifetime  of  carrier  landings, 
which  are  best  described  as  controlled 
crashes.  They  must  be  fuel-efBcient,  be- 
cause they  will  receive  very  heavy  use. 
They  must  be  easy  to  maintain,  even 
in  the  corrosive  salt  water  environment 
they  will  face  at  sea  onboard  carriers. 

In  the  past,  when  we  have  decided  the 
winner  of  major  competitions  to  build 
multibillion  dollar  systems,  we  required 
that  competition  be  sustained  even 
through  full  scale  development.  I  cite 
as  examples  the  A-9/A-10  flyoff  and  the 
YP-16/YF-17  flyoff.  Now,  the  Navy  has 
terminated  the  competition.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  wise  decision.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  supportive  of  the  spirit  of  the 


many  statements  made  in  this  body  and 
by  the  administration  on  behalf  of  more 
competition  in  Government  procure- 
ments rather  than  less  competition. 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
open  competition  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  control  costs  and  to  provide  a  major 
Incentive  for  quaUty  work  and  timely 
completion  of  contract  obligations.  In 
the  VTXTS  program,  the  Senate  has  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
a  real  commitment  to  the  concept  of  in- 
creased reliance  on  competition  in  Gov- 
ernment contracting.  We  can  move  from 
the  realm  of  rhetoric  to  real  control  over 
program  direction. 

In  the  VTXTS  program,  prior  to  Sec- 
retary Lehman's  announcement,  there 
were  five  teams  of  contractors  competing 
for  the  right  to  build  this  airplane  for 
the  Navy.  The  competitors  were  Rock- 
well, the  team  of  Northrup  and  Vought, 
the  team  of  Lockheed  and  Dassault-Dor- 
nier,  the  team  of  Grumman,  Beech  Air- 
craft and  Link,  and  the  team  of  McDon- 
nell Douglas,  British  Aerospace  and 
Sperry.  The  winning  McDonnell  Douglas 
entry  is  based  on  a  heavily  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  existing  British  Aerospace 
jet  trainer  called  the  "Hawk." 

When  asked  how  the  competitors'  pro- 
posals compared,  the  Navy  stated  that 
they  were  all  closely  matched — no  pro- 
posal was  clearly  superior  or  inferior  to 
the  others  in  the  competition.  Further, 
the  Navy  felt  that  there  was  no  gross 
imderbidding  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
competitors  to  "buy  in."  The  Navy  ex- 
amined all  bids,  and  made  roughly  the 
same  adjustments  to  all  to  conform  the 
contractor's  proposals  to  the  Navy's  best 
estimates  of  what  the  competitors  could 
in  fact  do  if  they  were  selected  to  build 
the  airplane. 

In  that  heated  competitive  environ- 
ment, I  am  concerned  that  the  Navy  has 
prematurely  terminated  competition.  I 
think  that  the  selection  of  one  contrac- 
tor to  go  forward  with  the  program  at; 
this  point  will  result  in  a  less  disciplined 
program,  one  which  will  have  a  higher 
probability  of  uncontrolled  cost  growth 
and  unplanned  delay.  The  Navy  states 
that  because  the  program  is  not  in  the 
Navy's  current  program  objective  mem- 
orandum, it  will  have  to  be  intensively 
and  effectively  managed  to  meet  criti- 
cisms within  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  Congress  so  it  can  be  funded. 

While  I  believe  that  such  intensive 
management  will  have  beneficial  effects, 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  take  the  place  of 
the  effects  that  the  spur  of  continued 
competition  would  provide.  The  problem 
is  that  bureaucratic  displeasure  and  con- 
gressional ire  can  be  managed  and  con- 
tained by  a  well-orchestrated  lobbying 
and  Government  relations  campaign.  A 
competitor  is  not  subject  to  such  devices. 
So  long  as  a  viable  alternative  is  present, 
the  Navy  would  have  the  very  real  threat 
of  selecting  another  contractor  to  com- 
plete the  system.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  the  real  possibility  of  the  loss  of  the 
whole  ball  game  to  force  a  contractor  to 
shape  up  and  perform  properly.  Again,  I 
believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  make  sure  that 
we  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for 
every  dollar  we  spend  on  defense.  Keep- 


ing this  program  on  a  competitive  btisis 
would  go  a  long  way  to  proving  to  the 
people  that  we  are  serious  about  this, 
and  are  acting  to  make  sure  it  happens. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  that  Insuffi- 
cient attention  has  been  paid  to  the  fact 
that  43  percent  of  the  work  to  be  done  on 
the  program  will  be  done  overseas  in 
Great  Britain  if  McDonnell  Douglas, 
British  Aerospace  and  Sperry  go  forward 
to  build  the  entire  system.  This  would 
send  almost  $1  billion  in  aerospace  busi- 
ness to  a  foreign  company,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  defense  industrial  base,  our 
economy,  jobs,  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  will  not  disguise  the  fact  that  I 
think  that  would  be  a  bad  mistake. 

The  fact  that  almost  a  billion  dollars 
of  aerospace  business  would  be  sent  over- 
seas under  this  award  was  reportedly  not 
even  a  consideration  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  winners  in  this  contract  com- 
petition. Now,  this  was  a  close  competi- 
tion. We  have  all  become  too  familiar 
with  the  economic  effects  surrounding 
business  decisions  on  plant  closings.  We 
know  about  ripple  effects,  and  how  many 
additional  jobs  can  be  lost  when  those 
manufacturing  jobs  are  lost. 

By  one  estimate,  this  program  could 
result  in  more  than  9,000  direct  jobs  in 
the  United  States,  and  more  than  37,000 
jobs  overall.  Can  we  afford  to  export  that 
business?  I  do  not  think  so.  At  the  very 
least,  we  must  keep  one  other  contractor 
In  competition  for  this  program,  so  that 
there  Is  a  chance  that  he  might  prevail. 
This  makes  especially  good  sense  when 
you  realize  that  continued  competition 
will  produce  a  much  better  defined  pro- 
gram, both  in  terms  of  technical  risks 
and  in  terms  of  costs. 

True,  the  winner  now  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  winner  then,  too — but  at  least  we 
will  be  able  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a 
winner,  not  just  the  product  of  a  some- 
what arbitrary  selection  from  among  a 
crowded  and  closely  matched  field  of 
competitors. 

Further,  I  am  assured  that  there  was 
no  offset  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  involved  in  this 
source  selection.  If  a  different  contractor 
should  finally  win  this  competition,  we 
would  be  breaking  no  agreements  with 
the  British. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  conferees 
the  Senate  appoints  on  H.R.  4995  seek 
language  In  the  conference  report  which 
would  require  continued  competition  In 
this  program,  and  would  encourage  the 
Navy  to  reprogram  the  money  which 
would  be  necessary  to  sustain  another 
contractor  in  the  program  at  least 
through  the  end  of  the  pre-full-scale 
development  phase. 

This  report  language  would  not  require 
any  new  spending  authority.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Navy  can  maintain  a 
second  contractor  In  this  competition  for 
less  than  $25  million,  only  a  part  of 
which  would  have  to  be  obligated  and 
expended  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  potential  cost 
savings  and  quality  improvements  which 
would  be  the  product  of  continued  com- 
petition In  my  opinion  more  than  justi- 
fies the  relatively  small  expenditure  In- 
volved. 

I  would  like  to  pose  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  the  question   In 
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terms  of  the  kind  of  competition,  and 
would  it  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  prudent 
to  bring  up  increased  competition  and  to 
Invest  a  small  amount  of  money,  some 
$25  million,  when  we  are  talking  about 
a  program  which  in  its  full  life  cycle  will 
be  more  than  $5  billion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  raised 
an  interesting  point  with  regard  to  this 
VTXTS  program.  We  have  discussed  it 
previously  and  he  has  told  me  of  his  con- 
versation with  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to 
insist  on  the  language  in  the  conference 
report  that  he  seeks,  and  that  would  be 
language  that  would  encourage  con- 
tinued competition  in  the  program  at 
least  through  the  prefull-scale  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  bidding  process  and 
the  contract-award  process. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  think  If  we  do  that  and 
are  able  to  accomplish  It,  we  will  be 
saving  possibly  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  keeping  this  competition  alive 
and  well,  so  to  speak,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  and  our  armed  services  get 
the  most  for  their  dollar. 

STATUS    OF    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  meeting  going  on  off  the  floor  on  the 
one  technical  amendment  dealing  with 
the  MX.  But  I  wonder  if  I  might  inquire 
if  there  are  other  amendments  we  might 
take  up  while  that  drafting  is  going  on? 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  B-1  amendment, 
having  been  ready  for  that  battle  now 
for  3  days,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
come  up.  Perhaps  we  should  just  go  to 
third  reading  and  not  even  engage  in 
that  acti^nty,  but  I  think  that  Is  a  pious 
hope. 

May  I  inquire  what  the  amendment 
Is  of  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska  that  I  do  have  an 
amendment  which  is  a  little  more  severe 
than  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle)  and,  pos- 
sibly, the  Senator  from  Georgia   (Mr. 

NUNN). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  it  on  the  same 
subject? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  It  is  on  the  same  subject, 
MX  basing. 

I  do  have  another  amendment  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska  dealing 
with  sole-source  and  dual-source  con- 
tracting by  the  Pentagon,  and  I  wonder 
If  he  would  like  to  discuss  that  amend- 
ment for  a  spell? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  feel  under  the 
circumstances  of  negotiations  going  on 
off  the  floor  that  we  ought  to  deal  with 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  would  be 
a  substitute  for  either  the  Cohen  or 
Nunn  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
there  should  be  any  disagreement  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  amendment  of 
the  Senator  if  he  wishes  to  present  it  at 
this  time. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside  tem- 
porarily so  that  we  might  take  the 
amendment  that  is  to  be  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  when  that  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of  we  will  return  to  the 
pending  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pryor  are  printed 
after  the  treaty  votes,  by  imanlmous 
consent.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RudmAn)  .  The  Chair  would  advise  Sen- 
ators that  we  do  have  an  order  to  vote 
on  the  treaties  at  4:20  pjn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  remind  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  of;  that  we  do  have  a  vote  sched- 
uled for  4:20  on  the  floor  for  treaties. 


THE  TWO  EXTRADITION  AND  TWO 
MUTUAL  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE 
TREATIES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  before  It  today  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent two  extradition  treaties  and  two 
mutual  legal  assistance  treaties.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  any  of  these  agree- 
ments which  were  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  which  have  the  administration's  full 
support.  Reports  on  each  treaty  have 
been  prepared  and  are  available  to  every 
Member  at  his  or  her  desk. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  estab- 
lished that  the  United  States  can  demand 
the  return  from  a  foreign  country  of  a 
fugitive  only  when  It  has  an  extradition 
treaty  in  force  with  the  country  where 
the  fugitive  is  located.  Under  U.S.  law, 
the  United  States  can  surrender  a  fugi- 
tive to  a  foreign  country  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  extradition  treaty  (18  U.S.C.  3184) . 
Since  1842,  the  United  States  has  nego- 
tiated extradition  treaties  with  about  90 
countries.  These  treaties  have  become  in- 
creasingly ImDortant  in  law  enforcement 
as  modem  transportation  has  enabled 
criminals  to  operate  on  an  international 
scale  and  to  flee  more  easily  from  coun- 
try to  country.  In  an  average  month,  the 
United  States  receives  about  8  requests 
from  treaty  partners  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives  foimd  In  this  country,  and  it 
requests  the  return  to  the  United  States 
of  about  14  persons  to  stand  trial  or  to 
serve  sentences  imder  previous  convic- 
tions. The  volume  of  extradition  cases  has 
grown  substantially  in  recent  years,  and 
this  trend  Is  continuing. 

Both  the  United  States -Colombian  and 
United  States-Netherlands  extradition 
treaties  now  before  the  Senate  Identify 
the  offenses  for  which  extradition  will  be 
granted,  establish  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  presenting  extradition  requests, 
enumerate  exceptions  to  the  duty  to  ex- 
tradite, specify  the  evidence  required  to 
support  a  finding  of  a  duty  to  extradite, 
and  set  forth  administrative  provisions 
for  bearing  costs  and  legal  representa- 
tion. 

Section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  both 
extradition  treaties  are  included  in  the 
committee  reports  prepared  for  each 
agreement.  The  analyses  were  provided 


to  the  committee  by  the  U.S.  delegation 
wlilch  negotiated  the  treaties  and  which 
was  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  the  mutual  legal  assist- 
ance treaties  recently  negotiated  with 
Colombia  and  the  Netherlands  cover  mu- 
tual assistance  In  criminal  matters  and 
represent  the  third  and  fourth  of  their 
kind  for  the  United  States.  The  first  was 
the  Treaty  on  Mutual  Assistance  in 
Criminal  Matters  Between  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland:  the  second  was 
the  Treaty  on  Extradition  and  Mutual 
Assistance  in  Criminal  Matters  with 
Turkey. 

One  commentator  writing  about  the 
Swiss  treaty  noted: 

The  United  States  has  shown  a  new  prag- 
matic wUUngoess  to  engage  In  concerned  ac- 
tion In  order  to  fill  the  growing  need  for  an 
International  practice  with  respect  to  legal 
assistance  In  criminal  matters.  The  United 
States  is  thus  moving  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  world  community  as 
well  as  to  ejrtend  the  reach  of  Its  own  pro- 
ceedings.' 

Many  of  the  provisions  in  the  new 
agreements  derive  from  the  Swiss  and 
Turkish  treaties. 

The  new  treaties  are  intended  to  meet 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  numerous  en- 
forcement agencies  that  may  be  involved 
In  criminal  proceedings.  Where  mutually 
agreeable,  informal  procedures  will  be 
employed  to  obtain  evidence  and/or 
testimony.  Where  Informal  procedure: 
are  Inappropriate,  formal  requirement' 
have  been  established  through  which  th« 
treaties'  objectives  of  legal  assistance  c" 
be  achieved. 

Both  treaties  will  address  a  variety  f 
criminal  activities,  including  drug  tm; 
ficking,  fraud,  the  avoidance  of  Ameri- 
can securities  law,  evasion  of  American 
taxes,  and  the  financing  of  organized 
crime.  In  this  context,  both  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice  believe  that 
mutual  legal  assistance  treaties  provide 
an  effective  mechanism  for  U.S.  enforce- 
ment agencies  seeking  the  assistance  of 
foreign  governments  in  obtaining  Infor- 
mation related  to  pending  Investigation 
or  proceedings  In  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  delegation  has  also  provided 
the  committee  with  section-by-sectlon 
analvses  for  both  mutual  legal  assistance 
treaties  under  consideration  at  this  time. 
As  with  the  extradition  treaties,  the 
analysis  of  each  agreement  can  be  found 
in  the  appropriate  committee  reports 
which  are  available  at  the  desk  of  each 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  consideration  of  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  both  the 
extradition  and  mutual  legal  assistance 
treaties  now  before  this  Chamber,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  forthwith  to  all  of  these 
agreements. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

TREATIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  4:20  p.m.  hav- 


1  Johnson.  Paul  W..  "Judicial  Assistance- 
Criminal  Procedure,"  Harvard  International 
Law  Journal,  pp.  349-364,  at  p.  350. 
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Ing  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go  into 
executive  session  to  conduct  one  rollcall 
vote  to  count  as  four  rollcall  votes  on  the 
resolutions  of  ratification  to  four  treaties, 
Executive  Calendar  Nos.  20.  21,  22,  and 
23. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cmi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

iBollcaU  Vote  No.  438— Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-7, 
439 — Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-8. 
440 — ^Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-11. 
441— Treaty  Doc.  No.  97-16] 

YEAS— 96 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Pr>or 

Bradley 

Hetnz 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Riegle 

Byrd, 

Huddlestcn 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inoiiye 

Serbanes 

Chafce 

Jackaon 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Schmitt 

Ctochran 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Cranston 

Hasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Danfortb 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Leahy 

Symms 

Olxon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

l>ong 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tsongsw 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattln'gly 

Warner 

Eagieton 

McClure 

Weicker 

East 

Mel  Cher 

Williams 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

DeConclDl 

advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, signed  at  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1979. 

MTTTUAL    LEGAL    ASSISTANCE    TREATY    WTTH    THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 

Resolved  (two-thiTds  of  the  Sermtors  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  signed  at  Washington 
on  August  20,  1980. 

TREATY    ON     MtmjAL    LEGAL    ASSISTANCE    WITH 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  together  with  a  re- 
lated exchange  of  notes,  signed  at  the  Hague 
on  June  12,  1981. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  afiQrmative,  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  agreed 
to  are  as  follows : 

EXTRADITION    TREATY    WITH    THE    KINGDOM    OF 
THE   NETHERLANDS 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  (Netherlands),  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  June  24,  1980. 

EXTRADITION    TREATY     WITH    THE    REPITBLIC    OF 
COLOMBIA 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent  concurring   therein).  That   the   Senate 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  now  return  to 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  going  to  discuss  his  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  prospect  of  an  ad- 
vocate for  competition  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Following  that,  we  re- 
turn to  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  , 
and  following  that,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Senator  Pryor 
again.  Then  there  is  one  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Denton,  and  then  one  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Leahy. 

So  we  do  have  a  full  schedule  here.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  time 
agreements.  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
forgo  the  concept  of  a  motion  to  table  if 
we  can  get  a  reasonable  time  agreement, 
so  that  Members  will  know  when  the 
vote  will  take  place. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  not  agreed  to  that  sequence  of 
amendments;  have  we? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  order 
entered? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  it  was  not  any 
time  agreement.  It  is  a  sequence. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  failed  to  notify  the 
minority  leader,  but  we  did  make  that 
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agreement  when  several  Senators  were 
seeking  recognition  at  the  same  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that,  except  that 
it  might  accommodate  the  Senate  if, 
from  time  to  time,  other  Senators  were 
able  to  call  up  their  amendments  outside 
of  the  sequence  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. 

I  am  working  on  a  time  agreement  on 
this  side,  and  I  have  discussed  it  briefly 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
majority  leader.  I  hope  we  can  arrive 
at  a  time  agreement  that  will  see  us  com- 
plete action  on  this  measure  no  later 
than  a  given  hour  tomorrow. 

However.  I  hope  we  will  not  sequence 
any  other  amendments  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  may  expedite  the  actions  on  the 
entire  measure  if  we  do  not  lock  our- 
selves in  too  tightly  with  sequential  or- 
dering of  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  that.  I  think  that  now  there  is  a 
good  chance  we  can  arrive  at  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  a  time  cer- 
tain to  finish  action  on  this  bill.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  think  it  probably  will  not 
be  tonight.  But  in  order  to  get  to  a  time 
certain  tomorrow,  we  will  have  to  work 
this  afternoon  and  for  a  while  tonight. 

So  I  urge  Senators  to  consider  that 
our  work  is  not  done  for  this  day.  Nego- 
tiations will  continue,  and  we  will  try  to 
have  a  further  announcement  a  little 
later  as  to  a  time  certain  for  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  recognized. 

PRICE    COMPETITION    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  an  amendment  that  I  plan 
to  submit  at  the  proper  time  and  proper 
place  in  the  proceedings.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss a  very  extensive  and  chronic  abuse 
of  defense  procurement ;  namely,  the  lack 
of  effective  and  meaningful  competition 
for  the  goods  and  services  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  buys. 

I  could  not,  in  good  conscience,  see  a 
$209  billion  appropriation  bill  with  new 
obligational  authority  go  through  this 
body  without  at  least  a  discussion  of  some 
$150  billion  of  that,  which  is  going  to  be 
targeted  for  hardware  purchases,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  look 
more  critically  at  how  all  these  dollars 
are  going  to  be  actually  spent. 

Today,  about  70  percent — not  7,  but  70 
percent — of  the  DOD  procurement  dol- 
lar is  awarded  on  a  sole-source  basis, 
where  only  a  single  supplier  is  involved, 
or  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  price 
competition.  That  is  hard  to  believe,  but 
it  is  true,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Several  studies  have 
shown  that  DOD  could  reduce  the  prices 
it  pays  by  as  much  as  25  to  30  percent 
through  greater  use  of  competition. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  In  ex- 
pressing concern  over  this  matter.  In 
early  November,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  Chairman  Roth, 
completed  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  de- 
fense acquisition  process.  Throughout 
those  hearings  witness  after  witness,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
lamented  the  absence  of  competition  in 
DOD  procurement. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  should 
translate  these  concerns  into  concrete 
action  and  commit  DOD  to  specific  goals 
for  increasing  its  use  of  price-competitive 
procurement  and  require  DOD  to  estab- 
lish full-time  advocates  for  competition 
to  assure  that  no  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining competition  are  neglected. 

Let  me  highlight  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  confronting  us  and  the  reasons 
why  that  problem  exists. 

TYPES    AND    EXTENT    OF    COMPETITIVE 
PROCUREMENT 

As  Senators  know,  Mr.  President,  DOD 
uses  formal  advertising  and  negotiation 
as  the  two  basic  procedures  for  purchas- 
ing goods  and  services.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act  of  1947  requires 
DOD  to  procure  by  formal  advertising 
whenever  it  is  feasible  and  practical. 
According  to  the  act,  when  a  procure- 
ment is  formally  advertised,  contracting 
officers  should  award  the  resultant  con- 
tract without  negotiation  to  the  respon- 
sive and  responsible  bidder  whose  bid  vrtll 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment, price  and  other  factors  considered. 
.  The  1947  act  also  establishes  17  excep- 
tions to  the  use  of  formal  advertising, 
which  provide  DOD  contracting  officers 
with  the  authority  to  negotiate.  Gener- 
ally, contracting  officers  must  develop 
written  justifications  supporting  a  de- 
cision to  negotiate  rather  than  to  form- 
ally advertise. 

While  formal  advertising  always  In- 
volves price  competition,  negotiated 
awards  may  be  either  competitive  or 
noncompetitive.  In  cases  where  formal 
advertising  is  neither  feasible  nor  prac- 
tical, contracting  officers  may  negotiate 
with  two  or  more  qualified  suppliers  for 
the  best  price  or  the  best  design  and/or 
technology  within  acceptable  price 
range.  In  the  first  instance,  the  nego- 
tiated award  is  price  competitive ;  in  the 
second,  price  is  not  the  foremost  consid- 
eration. In  either  instance  the  award  is 
referred  to  as  "competitively  negotiated" 
since  more  than  one  potential  supplier 
is  involved.  If  negotiations  are  conducted 
with  only  a  single  supplier,  however,  the 
award  is  noncompetitive  and  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "sole  source." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an  ex- 
hibit which  compares  DOD  contract 
awards  in  fiscal  year  1979  by  three  cate- 
gories: First,  formally  advertised  with 
negotiated;  second,  competitive  with 
noncompetitive;  and  third,  price  com- 
petitive. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  table  that  I  have  prepared  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DOD  CONTRACT  AWARDS  FOR  FISCAL  1979 


Amount 
(billions) 


Percent 
of  toUl 


Formilly  advertised  negotiated  awards: 

Formally  advertised J4. 1  6.6 

Negotiated 58.0  93.4 

Total 

Competitive     versus     noncompetitive 
awards: 

Formally  advertised 

Negotiated  on  basis  of  price 

Negotiated  on  basis  of  design.lech- 
nical  factors 

Subtotal  competitive 

Sole-source  follow-ons  to  original 

award  negotiated  on  basis  ol  price 

or  design, technical  competition.. 
Other  sole  source 

Subtotal  noncompetitive 

Total  competitive  and  noncom- 
petitive  

Extent  ol  price  competition: 

Price  competitive:  Formally  adver- 
tised or  negotiated  on  basis  of 
price  competition 

Nonprice  competitive:  Negotiated 
on  basis  of  design  technical  com- 
petition or  on  sole  source  basis.. 

Total 62.1  lOO.O 


62.1 

100.0 

4.1 
12.7 

5.8 

6.6 
20.5 

9.3 

22.6 

36.4 

10.8 
28.7 

17.4 
46.2 

39.5 

63.6 

62.1 

loao 

16.8 
45.3 

27.1 
72.9 

Source:  GAO  (PLRO-81-45.  July  29,  1981). 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  although 
formal  advertising  is  preferred  by  law, 
formally  advertised  awards  accoimted 
for  less  than  7  percent  of  the  total  $62.1 
billion  of  DOD  procurement.  The  re- 
maining 93  percent  represented  nego- 
tiated awards. 

Although  the  Congress  has  consist- 
ently advocated  maximum  use  of  com- 
petition, most  of  the  DOD  procurement 
dollar  was  awarded  without  competition. 
Of  the  total  $62.1  billion,  only  36  percent 
represented  competitive  procurements 
while  64  percent  represented  noncom- 
petitive procurements. 

When  we  focus  on  the  noncompetitive 
awards,  we  see  that  about  17  percent  of 
total  DOD  procurement  represented 
something  known  as  sole-source  "follow- 
ons."  In  these  cases,  the  contractor  is  the 
sole  supplier  by  virtue  of  having  been 
selected  during  a  previous  award  made 
on  the  basis  of  price,  design,  or  technical 
competition. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
by  some  strange  logic  DOD  often  lumps 
such  sole-source  follow-ons  with  com- 
petitive awards.  For  example,  during  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  defense  officials,  pro- 
claiming their  diligence  in  promoting 
competition,  asserted  that: 
.  .  .  The  majority  of  our  funds  continue  to 
be  awarded  either  as  a  direct  result  of  com- 
petition, or  in  follow-on  awards  where  the 
source  was  competitively  selected.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  such  statements,  by  in- 
cluding sole-source  follow-ons  under  the 
rubric  of  competitive  procurement,  defy 
commonsense  and  distort  the  true  pic- 
ture. The  distinction  between  competi- 
tion during  the  initial  stage  of  a  program 


and  the  lack  of  competition  during  the 
remaining  stages — product  development, 
full-scale  production,  and  product  sup- 
port— is  quite  important,  but  is  often  and 
conveniently  neglected  by  those  who 
claims  that  defense  is  highly  competitive. 

In  addition  to  sole-source  follow-ons, 
we  see  within  the  noncompetitive  cate- 
gory that  the  single  largest  chunk  of  the 
DOD  procurement  dollar  was  awarded 
sole  source  without  any  previous  com- 
petition. These  types  of  procurement 
actions  accounted  for  about  46  percent 
of  the  total  $62.1  billion. 

Finally,  when  we  focus  on  price  com- 
petition we  see  that  only  27  percent  of  the 
DOD  procurement  dollar  was  formally 
advertised  or  competitively  negotiated 
on  the  basis  of  price.  Over  70  percent 
was  nonprice  competitive;  that  is,  the 
awards  were  sole  source  or  competitively 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  design  or 
technical  factors. 

Mr.  President,  these  statistics  demon- 
strating a  lack  of  price  competition  in 
fiscal  1979  are  not  isolated  examples. 
Rather,  they  are  part  of  a  trend.  In  a  re- 
port issued  on  July  29  of  this  year,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  stated  that 
between  1972  and  1978  the  proportion  of 
DOD  awards  that  were  price  competitive 
declined  by  8  percent.  The  GAO  also 
noted  several  studies  indicating  that  as 
much  as  25  percent  can  be  saved 
through  competition. 

Whatever  the  precise  figure,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  potential  savings  from 
competition  are  enormous.  We  also  can 
be  certain,  based  on  long  experience, 
that  the  lack  of  meaningful  price  com- 
petition contributes  mightly  to  a  pro- 
curement environment  conducive  to  rap- 
id cost  escalation.  As  of  June  1981,  for 
instance,  the  estimated  acquisition  costs 
of  50  major  weapon  systems  had  esca- 
lated by  an  average  of  118  percent  over 
original  estimates. 

Procurement  authorities  agree  that 
much  of  this  escalation  is  attributable 
to  the  monopoly  position  of  sole-source 
contractors,  where  there  is  little  incen- 
tive to  hold  down  costs.  Given  the  ad- 
ministration's call  for  a  military  budget 
which,  net  of  inflation,  will  total  nearly 
$300  billion  by  1985.  we  can  only  expect 
cost  escalation  and  overruns  to  con- 
tinue unless  action  is  taken  to  inject 
meaningful  competition  in  defense  pro- 
curement. 

REASONS  FOR   UlCK.   OF  COMPETITION 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  circumstances  under  which  true  com- 
petition is  impractical  and  DOD  may 
have  no  alternative  to  sole-source  pro- 
curement. For  example,  as  a  result  of 
the  1973  oil  embargo  and  the  Federal 
Government's  fuel  allocation  system, 
DOD  had  to  negotiate  most  of  its  fuel 
purchases  noncompetitively.  Thus,  its 
competitive  fuel  procurements  dropped 
from  90  percent  of  fuel  obligations  in 
1972  to  only  45  percent  in  1978. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  DOD  is  missing  legitimate  opportu- 
nities for  maximizing  price  competition 
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and  is  not  fully  exploring  competitive 
alternatives. 

In  its  July  29  report,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  pointed  out  that  when 
a  proposed  procurement  appears  to  be 
noncompetitive,  the  DOD  contracting  of- 
ficer is  responsible  not  only  for  assuring 
that  competition  is  not  feasible,  but  also 
for  taking  actions  to  avoid  subsequent 
noncompetitive  procurements.  In  short, 
noncompetitive  buying  should  occur  only 
when  all  attempts  to  obtain  competition 
have  failed.  Both  GAO  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  have  report- 
ed, however,  that  competitive  opportiml- 
ties  are  being  missed  because: 

Rrst.  DOD  procurement  officials  lack 
or  do  not  take  the  time  to  develop  pur- 
chase descriptions  needed  to  invite  com- 
petitive bids.  This  often  occurs  in  csises 
of  repetitive  buys,  such  as  spare  parts, 
where  the  lack  of  a  purchase  description 
effectively  precludes  competition  from  al- 
ternative sources  having  the  capability 
to  meet  the  product  or  service  require- 
ments. 

Second.  Product  specifications  are 
written  too  restrictively  and  exceed 
minimum  needs.  This  discourages  com- 
petition from  suppliers  whose  products 
do  not  exactly  meet  specifications  but 
could  probably  meet  the  need  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  In  this  regard,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  case  of  Julie  Research  Lab- 
oratories, a  small  entrepreneurial  firm 
that  has  sought  without  success  over  the 
past  several  years  to  sell  calibration 
equipment  to  the  Army.  During  our  re- 
cent hearings  on  the  defense  acquisition 
process,  it  was  clear  from  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  Army  Inspector  Gen- 
eral that  whatever  the  true  merits  of 
Julie's  equipment,  the  firm  was  not  given 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  compete 
for  Army  contracts.  It  is  ironic  indeed 
that  while  DOD  te!ls  us  that  it  believes 
in  competition,  it  systematically  discour- 
aged a  small  and  eager  firm  from  com- 
peting in  a  market  sorely  in  need  of 
additional  suppliers.  How  many  other 
firms  are  suffering  Julie's  fate? 

Third.  Contracting  officers  acquiesce  to 
the  specific  procurement  requests  of 
headquarters,  technical  personnel,  or 
end  users  without  performing  mar- 
ket analyses  to  determine  whether 
alternative  suppliers  exist.  In  the  case  of 
headquarters  requests,  the  boss-employee 
relationship  naturally  inhibits  or  pre- 
vents contracting  officers  from  strongly 
objecting  to  sole-source  awards.  In  the 
case  of  technical  personnel  or  end  users, 
contracting  officers  often  feel  incompe- 
tent or  reluctant  to  second-guess  expert 
judgments  about  the  availability  or 
capability  of  potential  alternatives. 

Fourth.  Sole  source  contracts  are 
awarded  in  response  to  unsolicited  pro- 
posals without  justification  as  to  why  the 
good  or  service  could  not  be  obtained 
competitively.  In  some  instances,  con- 
tract work  arising  from  unsolicited  pro- 
posals is  actually  begun  before  a  contract 
is  signed.  This  practice  is  contrary  to 
sound  procurement  procedure  and  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  stop  work  or  to 
develop  alternative  sources  for  the  good 
or  service. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  for  miss- 
ing competitive  opportunities,  I  believe 


that  DOD  is  not  taking  fullest  advantage 
of  opportunities  to  dual  source  its  pro- 
curements. Under  dual  sourcing,  annual 
DOD  buys  of  a  given  weapon  system  or 
piece  of  equipment  are  split  between  two 
suppliers,  based  on  the  quality  and  cost 
of  their  performances  in  prior  years.  By 
cultivating  two  sources,  dual  sourcing  In- 
creases competition,  thereby  providing 
suppliers  with  an  incentive  to  control 
costs.  A  recent  study  of  procurements  in 
which  DOD  used  dual  sourcing  showed 
that  unit  costs  were  reduced  by  an  aver- 
age of  30  percent  as  a  result  of  the  incen- 
tives that  competition  provides. 

Dual  sourcing  also  helps  to  broaden 
the  defense  production  base.  This  is  an 
important  benefit  considering  the  ero- 
sion of  that  base  in  recent  years  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed increases  in  defense  spending.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice and  other  authorities,  the  defense 
buildup  is  likely  to  precipitate  substan- 
tial inflation  in  defense  costs,  given  the 
comparatively  small  production  base  over 
which  procurement  dollars  can  be  spread. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  about  17  percent  of 
the  defense  procurement  dollar  is  repre- 
sented by  sole-source  follow-on  awards. 
It  is  this  type  of  procurement  which  I 
think  is  particularly  ripe  for  dual  sourc- 
ing. At  a  hearing  last  October,  I  asked 
the  question  of  whether  the  Army 
should  dual  source  production  of  the  M-1 
tank.  Chrysler  Corp.,  the  declared  win- 
ner over  General  Motors  during  an  ear- 
lier competition,  is  today  the  only  tank 
producer.  The  Army  plans  to  buy  more 
than  7,000  M-1  tanks  over  the  next  few 
years;  many,  many  more  will  be  pur- 
chased thereafter  as  the  M-1  assumes 
Its  position  as  our  main  battle  tank.  Why 
should  Chrysler  retain  its  monopoly  over 
M-1  production?  Why  must  competition 
cease  once  a  winner  is  declared? 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  Novem- 
ber 18  Wall  Street  Journal  that  the 
Army  is  asking  itself  these  same  ques- 
tions. According  to  the  Journal,  the 
Army  is  studying  the  feasibility  of  dual 
sourcing  not  only  M-1  tank  production 
but  also  production  of  the  tank's  tur- 
bme  engine.  Significantly,  a  major  fac- 
tor behind  this  study  is  the  Army's  con- 
cern over  the  rapid  escalation  in  the 
tank's  cost  and  the  potential  for  greater 
cost-efficiency  that  dual  sourcing  could 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  dual 
sourcing  may  not  be  effective  under  all 
conditions.  One  must  carefully  weigh 
the  additional  investment  needed  to 
secure  a  second  source  of  supply  against 
the  potential  price  reductions  that  com- 
petition can  bring.  But  dual  or  multi- 
ple sourcing  is  standard  commercial 
practice  in  the  private  sector.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  DOD  has  not  fully  explored 
dual  sourcing  opportunities  in  its  pro- 
curement programs. 

AMENDMENT  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  assure  that  DOD  is  com- 
mitted to  increased  competition  and  no 
creasing  the  use  of  price-competitive 
opportunities. 

First,  the  amendment  would  require 
DOD  to  establish  and  report  to  the  Con- 
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gress  specific  quantitative  goals  for  In- 
creasing the  use  of  price-competitive 
procurement.  The  goals  would  be  ex- 
pressed as  percentage  increases  in  total 
procurement  spending  to  be  accounted 
for  by  price  competitive  actions  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  compared  with  fiscal  1981. 
To  assure  that  we  all  understand  the 
baseline  for  DOD's  goals,  the  amend- 
ment would  also  require  DOD  to  report 
its  fiscal  1981  procurement  actions  by 
specific  categories  of  competitive  and 
noncompetitive  awards. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  require 
DOD  to  establish  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress a  policy  on  the  use  of  dual  sourc- 
ing, including  the  conditions  under 
which  an  analysis  of  the  cost  and  benefit 
of  dual  sourcing  should  be  performed 
by  contracting  officials  and  the  method- 
ology of  the  analysis.  The  amendment 
would  also  require  DOD  to  identify  those 
weapon  system  programs  for  which  dual 
sourcing  is  currently  employed. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  require 
DOD  to  appoint  at  each  of  its  major  pro- 
curement offices  an  individual  to  serve  as 
a  full  time  advocate  for  competition. 
While  present  regulations  in  theory  make 
each  contracting  officer  responsible  for 
maximizing  competition,  the  sad  reality 
is  that  there  is  no  clear  responsibility  and 
accoimtability  for  competition  and  con- 
tracting officers  are  acquiescing  to  the 
sole-source  procurement  requests  of 
headquarters,  technical  personnel,  or 
end-users.  They  advocated  correcting 
this  condition  by  assuring  that  opportu- 
nities for  competition  are  not  lost  or 
foreclosed  by  restrictive  need  statements, 
unnecessarily  detailed  specifications, 
poor  procurement  action,  or  by  arbitrary 
agency  action. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  require 
DOD  to  report  to  the  Congress  any  spe- 
cific actions,  in  addition  to  those  re- 
quired above,  that  will  be  taken  in  fiscal 
year  1982  to  increase  the  use  of  price 
competitive  procurement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  we  all  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  national  defense.  An 
effective  procurement  system — one  which 
assures  that  we  have  the  military  equip- 
ment and  services  we  need,  when  we  need 
them,  where  we  need  them,  and  at  a  cost 
we  can  afford — is  critical  to  a  strong  de- 
fense posture.  This  amendment  would 
strengthen  our  defense  procurement  be- 
cause it  would  commit  DOD  to  concrete 
action  for  increasing  competition  in  pro- 
curement spending. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    732 

(Purpose:  To  require  information  regarding 
competition  in  procurement) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtob) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
732. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment. is  as  follows: 

On  page  61,  following  line  14  Insert  the 
following: 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  author- 
ized agent  Is  directed  to — 

"(a)  Submit  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  a  writ- 
ten report  which : 

"(1)  Disclose  for  each  of  the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
whole  the  number  and  dollar  value  of  the 
procurement  actions  taken  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  by  each  of 
the  following  procurement  award  categories : 

"(A)  formally  advertised; 

"(B)  negotiated  competitively  on  the  basis 
of  price; 

"(C)  negotiated  wjmpetltlvely  on  the  basis 
of  design  or  technical  factors; 

"(D)  negotiated  noncwnpetitively  as  fol- 
low-ons  to  procurements  previously  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  price,  design,  or  technical 
competition;  and 

"(E)  negotiated  noncompetltlvely  without 
previous  price,  design  or  technical  com|>etl- 
tton; 

"(2)  Identifies  specific  percentage  improve- 
ment goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  propor- 
tion of  total  defense  procurement  expendi- 
tures to  be  awarded  by  formal  advertising 
or  by  negotiation  based  on  price  competition 
during  fiscal  year  1982  compared  with  fis- 
cal year  1981: 

"(3)  Sets  forth  the  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  on  the  use  of  dual  sourcing  for 
obtaining  price  competition.  Including  the 
circumstances  under  which  contracting  offi- 
cials are  required  to  analyze  the  potential 
benefit  and  cost  of  dual  sourcing  a  product 
or  service  procurement  and  the  methodology 
of  the  analysis; 

"(4)  Identifies  those  weapon  system  pro- 
grams for  which  dual  sourcing  procurement 
is  presently  being  used;  and 

"(5)  Provides  a  detailed  description  of  all 
other  specific  steps  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  intends  to  Implement  during  fis- 
cal year  1982  to  obtain  increased  price  com- 
petition and  reduce  the  use  of  noncompeti- 
tive sole-  sourte  procurement;  and 

"(b)  Appoints  at  each  major  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  office  an  individual 
to  serve  as  a  full-time  advocate  for  com- 
petition to  ensure  that  opportunities  for 
price  competition  are  not  lost  or  foreclosed 
by  unnecessarily  detailed  product  or  service 
specifications,  restrictive  statements  of  need 
for  the  product  or  service,  poor  procurement 
planning,  or  other  arbitrary  or  inappropriate 
procurement  office  action  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting  or  pre- 
cluding competition  for  award  of  a  con- 
tract." 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  and  I  served  to- 
gether on  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  certain  it  will  be  no 
surprise  to  him  for  me  to  sav  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  should 
come  from  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  It  does  create  a  whole  new 
concept  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  would  require  a  new  office  in  each 
procurement  office,  that  being  a  full-time 
advocate  for  competition. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  specific  item  that  is  be- 
fore us  in  terms  of  a  request  for  fund- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
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I  make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is 
an  amendment  which  Is  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill,  and  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  rule  that  it  is. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  the 
defense  at  this  time  that  this  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  the  House  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XVI,  paragraph  4,  if  the  defense 
of  germaneness  is  raised,  the  Chair  must 
submit  the  question  to  the  Senate  for 
a  vote.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair:  A  vote  to  sustain 
the  point  of  germaneness  would  be  an 
"aye"  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  wUl  be  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  is  germane.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  that  my  vote  will 
be  "no,"  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
germane.  We  should  not  invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  individual  committees.  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  sustain  the  position 
of  the  committee,  that  this  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriations  bill,  and  vote 
"no." 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  the  amendment  germane? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  «Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcinD. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  DeConcini)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  44, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  442  Leg.] 

YEAS — 44 

Andrews 

Eagleton 

Matsunaga 

Baucus 

Exon 

Me;  Cher 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

GrasGley 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Pe:i 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Huddlestcn 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Leahy 

WlUiams 

Dodd 

Levin 

NAYS— 50 

Zortnsky 

Abdnor 

Danforth 

Hatch 

Armstrong 

Denton 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Dole 

Hawkins 

Boschwitz 

Domenlci 

Hayakawa 

Chafee 

Durenberger 

Heinz 

Cochran 

East 

Helms 

Cohen 

Gam 

Humphrey 

D'Amato 

Gorton 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Percy 

Stennls 

TAXAlt 

PresBler 

Long 

Qua^e 

Symms 

Lugar 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Mattlngly 

Rudman 

Tower 

McClure 

Schmltt 

Wallop 

Murkowski 

Simpson 

Warner 

Nlckles 

Specter 

Welcfcer 

Packwood 

Stafford 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Cannon 

Glenn 

Mathias 

DeOoncinl 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  44  and  the  nays  are  50. 
The  Senate  having  voted  the  amendment 
is  not  germane,  the  amendment  falls 
for  that  reason  and  the  point  of  order 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  moot. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

•ine  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  does 
not  have  to  be  reconsidered,  does  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tn»    AMENDMENT    NO.    731 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  pending 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  of  the 
Senator  Irom  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Heinz) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen).  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  be  considered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  ripgree  and  it  be  set  aside 
imtU  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  calls  it  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  intend  that  it  be  considered  as 
offered  to  another  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  be  my  inten- 
tion that  it  would  be  considered  as  being 
offered  at  the  foot  of  the  biU  and  to  be 
called  up  at  any  time  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  raise  it.  It  is 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  It  is 
subject  to  points  of  order.  I  cannot  waive 
those  now.  But  I  will  protect  the  Senator 
for  his  ability  to  raise  that  issue  again  as 
an  independent  amendment. 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  the  Present 
time  this  amendment  is  not  amendable. 
Would  the  Senator  be  agreeable  to  modi- 
fying this  unanimous-consent  request 
that  it  be  considered  amendable? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  Senator  would  ask 
that  the  Senator's  amendment,  which 
presently  is  in  the  second  degree,  become 
amendable  when  it  becomes  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree.  But,  again,  as 
I  have  stated,  I  have  been  asked  not  to 
waive  the  points  of  order  and  I  do  not 
make  that  request. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
request. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  add  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor? 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
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adding  my  request  to  the  minority  lead- 
er's request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  asking 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  I  might 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  modifying  this  amendment 
to  make  it  at  the  end  of  the  bill?  Without 
objection,  the  entire  request  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  cleared  an 
item  with  the  majority  leader.  It  is  a 
resolution.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 


THE  MURDERS  OF  SIX  AMERICANS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  250)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  mur- 
ders of  six  Americans  In  El  Salvador. 

(The  cosponsors  are  as  follows:  Mr. 
PELt,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Tsongas)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

OT»  AMENDMENT  NO.  733 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  has 
an  amendment  to  that  resolution.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  733. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Between  the  second  and  third  paragraphs 
of  the  resolution  Insert  the  following: 

Welcomes  the  Government  of  El  Salvador's 
recent  request  for  U.S.  technical  assistance 
In  carrying  out  these  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  733)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
olution notes  that  1  year  ago  today  there 
were  four  Catholic  missionaries  and  two 
lay  workers  that  were  murdered  in  El 
Salvador.  The  resolution  requests  that 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  use  all 


of  the  resources  of  that  government  to 
further  the  investigation  into  these  kill- 
ings and  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to  see 
that  those  that  were  involved  in  this 
murder  and  assassination  are  brought  to 
justice.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  those 
killings  and  we  have  seen  little  progress. 
This  is  a  sense  of  Senate  resolution  that 
hopes  that  justice  will  soon  be  done. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  I  might  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today. 
December  2.  1981,  is  an  anniversary;  but 
unlike  so  many  anniversaries,  this  is  not 
a  happy  one.  For  on  December  2  last 
year,  four  American  Caitholic  women 
missionaries  were  murdered  in  El  Salva- 
dor. These  four  dedicated  women — Sis- 
ters Ita  Ford,  Maura  Clarke,  Dorottoy 
Kazel,  and  Ms.  Jean  Donovan — went  to 
El  Salvador  to  help  the  common  people 
of  that  country — people  who  have  be- 
come the  innocent  victims  of  brutality 
and  violence  in  that  land  torn  by  civil 
strife.  These  women  gave  of  themselves 
to  the  people  when  they  were  alive  and 
ultimately  they,  too,  became  victims  of 
the  fighting. 

Then  on  January  3,  two  American 
labor  representatives,  Michael  Hammer 
and  Mark  Perlman,  were  also  murdered. 
These  two  were  working  on  El  Salvador's 
land  reform  program  and  had  been  sent 
to  that  country  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development.  They 
were  gunned  down  in  cold  bl<x)d  at  the 
Ssm  Salvador  Sheraton  Hotel  along  with 
Jose  Rodolfo  Viera,  head  of  El  Salvador's 
Agrarian  Reform  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  1  year  later  the  persons 
who  were  responsible  for  the  murders 
of  the  missionaries  have  still  not  been 
brought  to  justice.  At  the  time  of  the 
murders,  the  Carter  administration 
called  on  the  Salvadoran  Government  to 
immediately  investigate  the  murders  and 
to  prosecute  those  responsible.  I  joined 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Sen- 
ate in  making  similar  appeals  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government.  In  September  I 
spoke  with  the  president  of  El  Salvador, 
Napoleon  Duarte,  who  was  visiting 
Washington,  and  I  emphasized  how  im- 
portant it  was  for  his  government  to 
pursue  the  investigation  and  to  bring  to 
justice  those  responsible  for  the  murders. 
I  have  been  in  continuing  contact  with 
the  families  of  the  missionaries,  who 
also  met  with  President  Duarte  and 
made  their  own  personal  appeals.  Yet, 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  still 
not  taken  the  necessary  actions. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often  as  time 
passes,  the  issues  seem  to  merge  to- 
gether. The  stark  brutality,  the  heinous 
crime,  and  the  profoimd  grief  appear  to 
fade  away.  The  grief  may  fade  for  those 
of  us  who  did  not  know  the  missionaries 
and  the  workers  personally,  but  the  grief 
remains  real  and  deep  for  their  friends 
and  families.  The  issues  may  merge  for 
those  who  hope  the  world  will  forget; 
but  they  remain  vivid  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  justice  must  prevail. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  resolution  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
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murders  of  these  six  American  citizens. 
Senators  Pell,  Hatfield,  Dodd,  Cran- 
ston, TSONGAS,  and  others  are  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution,  which  reminds 
the  administration  and  the  Salvadoran 
Government  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  tragic  death  of  Americans  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  helping  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Salvador,  and  to  renew  our  call 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
complete  its  investigation  and  prosecute 
those  responsible  for  the  murders.  I 
strongly  urge  both  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  our  own  administration 
to  respond  to  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
sor, I  rise  along  with  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  to  commemorate  this  sad 
and  tragic  event  that  occurred  a  year 
ago  on  an  isolated  country  road  in  El 
Salvador.  The  brutal  murders  of  Mary- 
knoll  Sisters  Ita  Ford  and  Maura  Clarke, 
Ursuline  Sister  Dorothy  Kazel,  and  lay- 
worker  Jean  Donovan  by  elements  of  the 
Salvadoran  security  forces  shocked  this 
Nation  into  an  awareness  of  the  senseless 
turmoil  in  the  beleaguered  nation  of  El 
Salvador.  We  hardly  had  time  to  react 
to  the  deaths  of  the  churchwomen  when 
a  month  later  we  received  the  news  that 
two  American  agrarian  reform  special- 
ists, Michael  Hammer  and  Mark  Perl- 
man,  were  gunned  down  in  the  coffee 
shop  of  their  hotel,  along  with  the  head 
of  the  Salvadoran  land  reform  program. 

Collectively  as  a  nation,  we  still  have 
not  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  hei- 
nous murders  of  these  American  citizens 
who  had  dedicated  their  lives  to  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Our  shock  is  compoimded  by  a  collective 
national  frustration  over  the  Salvadoran 
Government's  failure  to  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible  for  the  murders  of  these 
six  Americans.  We  share,  as  a  nation,  the 
sorrow  and  frustration  felt  by  the  fam- 
ll'es  of  these  valiant  Americans. 

Ths  Salvadoran  Government  continu- 
ally for  this  past  year  has  been  requested 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  finally  have 
justice  be  served.  We  fail  to  understand, 
however,  even  given  the  problems  within 
the  Salvadoran  legal  system,  why  the 
Salvadoran  Government,  after  1  year, 
cannot  resolve  this  issue  given  the  com- 
pelling evidence  against  the  suspects 
from  the  ranks  of  the  security  forces  and 
the  extreme  right-wing. 

The  Salvadoran  Government  should 
regard  this  resolution  and  these  state- 
ments commemorating  the  deaths  of 
these  fine  Americans  as  a  renewed  and 
strong  appeal  for  justice.  The  Salvadoran 
Government  seeks  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  but  that  becomes  a  very 
difficult  proposition  while  these  cases  go 
unresolved.  An  essential  element  of  this 
support  must  be  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's performance  in  seeing  that  justice 
is  done — justice  for  the  families,  justice 
for  the  American  people  and  justice  for 
the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago,  we  were  horrified  at  the  news  that 
four  American  churchwomen  were  found 
brutally  murdered  on  a  road  in  El  Sal- 
vador. A  month  later  we  again  were 
stunned  when  two  American  land  reform 
specialists  were  murdered  at  point-blank 
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range  by  a  gunman  in  the  coffee  shop  of 
their  hotel.  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
responded  to  these  tragic  events  and  to 
the  grief  felt  by  the  family  members  of 
the  victims,  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  sending  letters  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government  and  to  administration  of- 
ficials to  insure  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government  would  bring  to  justice  those 
guilty  of  these  brutal  crimes. 

Today,  a  year  and  many  letters,  com- 
munications, congressional  hearings, 
private  conversations,  and  personal  con- 
tacts later,  these  cases  go  unresolved. 
They  go  unresolved  despite  the  heavy 
weight  of  evidence  against  prime  sus- 
pects who  are  members  of  the  Salva- 
doran security  forces  and  members  of 
the  extreme  right-wing  of  El  Salvador. 
Would  they  go  unresolved  if  the  Salva- 
doran Government  was  doing  absolutely 
everything  possible,  using  every  legal 
means,  to  bring  these  cases  to  a  just 
solution? 

The  expressions  that  are  being  made 
today  commemorating  the  deaths  of 
these  dedicated  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  El  Salvador  should  be  read 
by  the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  as 
well  as  by  the  administration,  as  a  sign 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have  not 
forgotten.  It  should  be  read  as  a  sign 
that  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people  for  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor will  not  come  until  that  government 
fulfills  its  obligations  in  bringing  to  jus- 
tice those  guilty  of  these  murders.  It 
should  be  read  as  a  sign  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  cannot  fully  support  the 
policies  of  an  administration  that  does 
not  do  everything  possible  to  see  this 
matter  to  a  just  solution.  For  the  sake 
of  the  families  of  the  victims,  as  well  as 
our  Nation's  sclf-rcspect,  those  respon- 
sible for  these  murders  must  be  brought 
to  justice. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  his  efforts  to 
keep  this  issue  before  the  public. 

This  resolution  serves  to  remind  all  of 
us  that  a  year  ago  this  month  six  Ameri- 
can citizens  met  violent  death  in  El  Sal- 
vador. While  these  deaths  shocked  and 
stunned  our  Nation,  the  tragic  fact  is  that 
for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  "death  is  a 
way  of  life."  And  in  order  to  understand 
better  the  phenomenon  of  political  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador,  I  want  to  talk  briefly 
about  the  murder  of  the  American 
churchwomen  and  about  the  Salvadoran 
military  and  security  forces. 

These  forces,  in  my  view,  are  living 
proof  of  Lord  Acton's  admonition  that 
"power  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely."  As  evidence 
of  this,  one  has  only  to  understand  that 
the  four  American  churchwomen  who 
were  raped  and  murdered  on  December  2, 
1980  were  raped  and  murdered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Salvadoran  National  Guard. 

In  El  Salvador,  all  of  this  is  an  open 
secret.  The  names  of  the  guardsmen  are 
known.  They  were  known  within  24  hours 
of  the  crimes,  in  other  words,  Salvadoran 
authorities  know  who  these  individuids 
are  and  they  have  known  for  a  year. 
They  know  them  by  name,  rank  and  se- 
rial number.  Similarly,  the  U.S.  Govern- 


ment knows  who  they  are.  But  both  the 
Salvadoran  Government  and  the  U.S. 
Government  also  know  that  the  chances 
of  the  guardsmen  ever  being  tried  and 
prosecuted  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  this:  The  Salvadoran 
legal  system  simply  does  not  work. 

So  as  we  mark  the  first  anniversary  of 
this  heinous  crime,  we  regrettably  must 
recognize  that  in  a  very  real  sense  noth- 
ing has  happened  to  bring  those  respon- 
sible before  the  bar  of  justice.  And  if  the 
past  is  any  guide  to  the  future,  nothing 
will  happen. 

To  put  this  tragic  case  in  broader  per- 
spective, it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the 
violent  deaths  of  the  American  church- 
women and  the  violent  deaths  of  the 
American  Labor-Land  Reform  experts 
by  several  thousand  in  order  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  level  of  poUtical  violence  that 
confronts  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  Dur- 
ing the  last  2  years,  for  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  anywhere  from  20  to  30 
thousand  Salvadorans  have  perished. 
The  human  waste  and  the  human  trag- 
edy stagger  the  imagination — ^no  less 
than  the  fact  that  the  Salvadoran  judi- 
cial system  has  yet  to  produce  a  single 
conviction  for  any  of  them. 

Just  as  disturbing,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  that  whatever  the  level  of  violent 
deaths  actually  is,  all  observers  agree — 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Salva- 
doran military — that  well  over  half  of 
these  deaths  can  be  attributed  to  right- 
wing  military  and  paramilitary  elements. 
Some  suggest  that  even  75  and  80  per- 
cent cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand. 

All  of  this  suggests.  Mr.  President, 
that  because  of  the  large  measure  of  in- 
fluence which  the  United  States  has  over 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  Reagan  administration 
to  exercise  that  influence  in  a  way  that 
will  insure  strict  civilian  control  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  and  security  forces. 
Until  this  happens,  I  am  convinced  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  political  violence 
that  plagues  that  unhappy  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  pending  res- 
olution will  be  adopted  overwhelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  250 

Whereas  one  year  has  passed  since  the 
brutal  murder  In  El  Salvador  of  four  Ameri- 
can missionaries  in  December  1980; 

Whereas  two  American  labor  representa- 
tives were  mercilessly  slain  In  January  1981; 

Whereas  these  violent  acts  were  perpe- 
trated against  American  citizens  who  were 
In  El  Salvador  only  to  serve  the  people  of 
that  nation: 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  have  so  far  failed  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice the  individuals  responsible  for  these 
murders:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate: 

Expresses  Its  deep  concern  over  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  bring  to 
Justice  those  responsible  for  the  murders  of 
tho  six  Americans; 

Urges  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
use  every  legal  means  available  to  bring 
about  a  Just  and  expeditious  resolution  of 
these  cases; 


Welcomes  the  Government  of  El  Salvador's 
recent  request  for  U.S.  technical  assistance 
in  carrying  out  these  Investigations. 

Urges  the  Administration  to  press  for  such 
a  Just  and  expeditious  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  a  result  of  moving 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  another  place  in  the  bill, 
the  amendment  in  the  first  degree  of 
Senator  Cohen  is  now  the  pending 
amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
listen  to  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
worked  out  on,  I  think,  a  very  admirable, 
bipartisan  basis.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  <Mr.  Nunn)  and  all 
those  who  have  worked  on  this  matter. 

Again  I  can  state  that  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary  and  with  Dr. 
DeLauer.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  over- 
joyed at  the  direction  of  this  amendment, 
but  I  think  they  understand  the  reason- 
ins  behind  it.  I  do  believe  the  Senate  will 
be  very  interested  in  the  proposal  that  is 
to  be  made  now  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  734 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  for  MX 
basing) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Quayle,  and  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  734  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  730. 

On  amendment  UP-730,  In  the  first  line, 
strike  all  after  the  word  "which"  and  insert 
the  following:  "$334,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  Research  and  Development  re- 
lated to  Initial  deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
in  non-superhardened  existing  silos  In  a 
manner  compatible  with  a  permanent  l>as- 
ing  mode  which  could  Include  the  addition 
to  existing  silos  of  ballistic  missile  defense, 
the  provision  of  location  uncertainty  for  of- 
fensive missiles  and  defensive  systems,  and 
superhardenlng  and  subsequent  deployment 
in  a  permanent  basing  mode  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  no  later  than  July  1,  1983." 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
say  a  few  words  and  then  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn). 
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This  amendment  has  been  the  result 
of  an  effort  made  between  Senator  Nunn, 
Senator  Quayle,  Senator  Rxjdman,  my- 
self, and  others  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
in  terms  of  what  this  Senate  feels  the 
objective  is  of  providing  for  an  interim 
and  long-term  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile.  This  language  was  arrived  at  to 
accommodate  the  objections  raised  by 
Senator  Stevens  and  also  I  think  would 
give  added  emphasis  to  the  points  that 
will  be  made  in  a  few  moments  by  my 
colleague  Senator  Nunn. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  saying  with 
this  amendment  is  that  the  Senate  wants 
the  administration  to  go  forward  with 
the  completion  of  the  MX  missile  on 
schedule,  without  delay,  but  that,  in  the 
interim,  rather  than  using  the  bulk  of 
the  money,  some  $334  million,  solely  for 
R.  &  D.  on  hardening  of  silos  in  a  land- 
based  mode,  what  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  to  tell,  in  essence,  the  admin- 
istration that  we  want  a  broadening  of 
their  investigation  to  mobility,  BMD,  bal- 
listic missile  defense,  and  any  of  the 
others  the  administration  is  now  willing 
to  consider. 

We  want  the  administration  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  principal  consideration  of 
those,  leaving  open  the  option  ultimately 
of  having  a  hardened  silo  but  only  if  it 
is  in  connection  with  some  mobUity  or 
some  deceptive  mode. 

That,  in  essence,  I  think  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  achieve.  I  believe  it  is  a  con- 
sensus on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  any  com- 
ments he  would  care  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  this  is- 
sue I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
voice  my  general  opinion  a  few  minutes 
ago  when  the  dialog  was  going  on,  so 
I  will  take  just  a  few  moments  by  way 
of  background  before  discussing  the 
specific  amendment. 

Let  me  first  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  what  I  think  is  a  most 
important  step  taken  in  the  Senate  in 
consideration  of  this  appropriation  bill 
because  this  step  is  going  to  send  a  very 
strong  signal  on  the  basing  mode  of 
the  MX. 

The  issue  on  the  MX  is  one  of  survival, 
survival  of  the  missile,  and  also  survival 
of  strategic  stability  in  the  world. 

In  my  view,  the  President  has  come 
forward  with  several  initiatives  in  the 
strategic  field  which  should  be  com- 
mended. I  will  address  these  subjects  in 
more  detail  tomorrow,  but  certainly  be- 
fore saying  anything  negative,  I  want  to 
conmiend  the  President  for  taking  the 
initiatives  on  the  so-called  commimica- 
tion,  command;  control  (C-3).  The  C-3 
initiatives  are  stabilizing  and  increase 
survival.  I  think  they  add  to  the  over- 
all deterrence  as  well  as  stability. 

I  also  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
President's  initiative  on  the  Trident  II 
(D-5)  miss'le  program.  It  adds  to  sta- 
bility as  well  as  survivability. 

With  those  positive  comments,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  the  proposal  to  put  the 
MX  in  fixed  superhardened  silos  is  the 


most  ill-advised  and  ill-conceived  por- 
tion of  the  President's  strategic  program. 
I  have  been  very  much  concerned  about 
that  basing  mode  and  remain  so. 

It  also  raises  serious  questions  about 
expending  over  $5.6  billion  for  what 
I  would  call  self-deception.  The  experts 
who  have  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  other 
committees  have  had  similar  testimony, 
agree  that  the  Soviets  today  have  the 
combination  of  yield  and  accuracy  nec- 
essary to  overcome  the  levels  of  harden- 
ing contemplated.  The  MX  simply  is  not 
survivable  in  existing  silos,  whether  they 
are  hardened  or  unhardened.  This  fact 
is  confirmed  by  every  expert  witness  who 
has  testified,  and  it  includes  also  not 
only  governmental  witnesses  but  also 
knowledgeable  outside  witnesses,  includ- 
ing the  Air  Force  and  our  intelligence 
community.  The  one  exception  to  this 
testimony  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  I  must  hastily  add  that  is  an  im- 
portant exception  because  he  has  made 
the  final  decision  here.  He  is  the  only 
exception  I  have  found  to  this  testimony 
that  an  MX  missile  in  a  fixed,  super- 
hardened  silo  is  vulnerable  and  not  sur- 
vivable. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with 
an  MX  program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at 
some  point,  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  survivability  of  the  mis- 
sile. It  has  now  been  established  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  on  at  least  a 
preliminary  estimate,  that  hardening  as 
they  envision  it  will  cost  about  $5.6  bil- 
lion for  40  missiles,  which  is  what  we 
call  the  maximum  hardness  option.  It  is 
my  strongly  held  view  that  this  expendi- 
ture and  this  hardening  will  not  provide 
any  additional  survivability  unless  it  is 
done  in  connection  with  some  form  of 
mobility,  some  form  of  deception,  or  some 
form  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

So  this  hardening  option  the  President 
has  proposed  in  the  initial  stages,  and  it 
is  still  the  President's  proposal,  in  my 
view,  raises  serious  questions,  not  only 
about  the  survivability  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile, but  even  more  importantly  about 
the  overall  strategic  deterrence  and 
about  the  survival  of  some  form  of  sta- 
bility in  the  international  nuclear 
equation. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  or  analysis  which  sup- 
ports the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  and  an  oCQcial  DOD 
point  paper  on  the  MX  silo  hardening, 
which  includes  the  cost  estimates,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  op  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  18, 1981. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nunn  :  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearing  of  27  October  1981.  you 
asked  me  If  we  yet  had  any  figures  or  studies 
Indicating  the  degree  of  hardening  of  Mln- 
uteman  or  Titan  silos  that  would  be  achiev- 
able and  the  cost  of  that  hardening.  I  regret 
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not  having  provided  you  this  Information 
sooner,  but  we  have  been  working  with  the 
Air  Force  to  obtain  cost  figures  that  we 
could  defend  In  the  manner  you  expect.  The 
attached  paper  presents  such  Information 
for  your  consideration. 

Again,  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  and  I  hope 
this  Input  will  be  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

James  P.  Wade.  Jr., 

Principal  Deputy. 

M-Z  SCO  Hardeninc 
Air  Force  has  developed  options  to  fulfill 
guidance — 

18  M-X  In  Superhard  Titan  II  silos: 
36  M-X  In  Superhard  Titan  II  slloe; 
40  M-X  In  Superhard  Mlnuteman  sllos; 
Basing  costs  vary  (FY  82  •) . 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


System 

Titan 

Minuteman 

Option 

18       36 

40 

Cost: 

R.D.T.  &  E 

Production » 

MCP 

$2.8    J2.8 

2.5      3.6 

9      1.4 

J2.1 

2.0 
1.5 

Total 

6.2      7.8 

■5.6 

Higher  costs  for  Titan  II  Options  due  to 
the  need  for  additional  command  and  con- 
trol equipment  and.  In  the  36  case,  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  as  more  than  one  location 
Is  required. 

Three  basic  Mlnuteman  programs  have 
been  considered — 

Reconstruction  of  sllos  for  maximum  hard- 
ness; 

Reconstruction  of  sllos  for  about  the  same 
hardness  level  as  existing  Mlnuteman  solo; 

An  austere  program  which  does  not  In- 
volve reconstruction  and  results  In  flower 
hardness  levels  for  those  sllos  In  which  M-X 
would  be  deployed. 

Basing  cost. 
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Austere 
program 

Minimum 
liardness 
progran. 

Maximum 
hardness 
program 

R.»D -- 

Procurement: 

Silos 

OH-sile 

Ccnstruction: 

Silos 

Off-site               

1.6 

.7 
.5 

.03 
.87 

1.9 

.9 
.7 

.3 

.9 

2.1 

1.1 
.9 

.6 
.9 

3.7 

4.7 
18.5 

5.6 

Total  program  L 

.-        17.5 

19.4 

Per  silo  cost  (millions): 

17.5 

22.5 
7.3 

26.8 

.7 

15.8 

On-site  total 

...        18.2 

29.8 

42.6 

'  Includes  il3.8  billion  lor  100  operational  missiles. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  getting  to 
the  question  of  stability,  since  the  MX 
system  would  certainly  pose  some  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet's  large  ICBM  force, 
I  think  we  have  to  ask  the  question  about 
Soviet  perceptions.  Would  the  Soviets 
believe,  if  we  combine  the  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  improvements, 
with  an  MX  deployment  in  a  vulnerable 
position— and  I  think  we  have  to  look 
at  that  combination — if  we  do  that,  the 
crucial  question  I  have  is  whether  the 
Soviets  will  conclude  that  this  Nation 
has  gone  to  a  policy  of  launch  on  attack. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  goal  of  this 
administration.  We  have  always  had  the 
option  of  launching  under  attack  and  no 


one  has  ever  excluded  that.  But  to  go  to 
a  policy  of  launch  on  attack,  or  even  to 
have  a  program  that  implies  we  are 
going  to  that  kind  of  policy,  I  think  has 
most  significant  ramifications  in  terms 
of  stability. 

If  the  Soviets  do  perceive  that — and  I 
beheve  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  in  which  I  have  joined,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  showing  that  this 
Senate  does  not  believe  that  should  be 
our  position — if  we  were  to  be  perceived 
as  to  be  moving  in  that  direction,  then 
the  question  has  to  be  asked,  would  the 
Soviets  then  shift  to  a  similar  launch  on 
attack  posture  themselves  and  thus  dra- 
matically lower  the  nuclear  threshold? 
Would  an  accidental  nuclear  war  become 
more  likely  without  a  survivable  MX 
system? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  have 
to  be  addressed.  We  have  asked  these 
questions  in  unclassified,  sessions  with 
several  different  experts.  Dr.  William 
Perry,  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense directly  addressed  these  questions. 
I  want  to  quote  from  this  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion about  the  consequences  of  putting 
the  MX  in  a  nonsurvivable  mode, 
whether  it  is  an  open  or  a  hardened  silo. 
That  was  the  question.  In  reply  to  that 
question.  Dr.  Perry  stated: 

We  would  be  doing  nothing.  In  effect,  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  Soviets  have  already 
done,  which  Is  putting  a  big.  high  yield,  ac- 
curate missile  m  a  relatively  unprotected 
sUo.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  cannot 
conclude  anything  about  our  motives  any 
different  from  what  we  might  conclude  about 
theirs.  There  would  be  symmetry  In  the  sit- 
uation. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

My  concern  with  that  Is  If  we  have  this 
very  accurate,  very  threatening  missile  In 
unprotected  sllos,  and  If  they  do  not  go  to  a 
survivable  system  themselves — 

And  those  are  key  words,  if  they  do  not 
go  to  a  survivable  system  themselves — 
"then  that  simply  increases  the  hair 
trigger  on  both  sides." 

Dr.  Perry  goes  on  to  say : 

I  am  more  worried  about  their  side  be- 
cause that  now  means  that  If  there  Is  some 
ambiguous  message  that  gets  Into  that  warn- 
ing center  and  they  feel  they  are  going  to 
loss  what  to  them  Is  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  strategic  forces  In  an  attack,  then 
that  puts  a  hair  trigger  and  I  do  not  know 
how  good  their  warning  system  Is. 

Continuing  the  quote: 

I  do  not  know  how  good  their  assessment 
center  is.  I  don't  have  that  much  confidence 
In  our  own  from  the  point  of  view  of  occa- 
sional false  alarms. 

Continuing  the  quote,  and  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  statements 
that  has  been  made  before  our  com- 
mittee on  the  whole  question  of  the  MX 
and  the  basing  mode: 

I  have  lived  through  some  false  alarms  In 
our  system  and  In  each  case  we  had  the  lux- 
ury of  being  able  to  ride  out  the  false  alarms 
because  we  knew  our  system.  First  of  all.  our 
ICBM's  were  not  susceptible  to  attack  and. 
secondly,  even  If  they  were,  we  still  had  the 
bulk  of  our  forces  In  submarines  and  bomb- 
ers. So  we  were  able  to  ride  out  the  false 
alarms  In  our  own  system.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  putting  them  In  a  position 
where  they  will  feel  that  they  don't  have 
that  luxury  when  I  don't  know  how  reliable 


their   computers   are   and   bow   susceptible 
they  will  be  to  sending  out  false  alarms. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  it  in  language 
that  I  think  people  can  understand — and 
admittedly,  tiiis  is  an  oversimplifica- 
tion— what  Dr.  Perry  is  saying,  as  I  in- 
terpret it — and  this  is  not  a  quote  from 
him,  I  make  that  clear.  He  is  saying  that 
if  we  go  to  a  position  that  is  perceived 
by  the  Soviets  as  being  laimch  on  at- 
tack— that  is.  we  do  not  protect  our  hard 
target  missiles  and  render  them  at  least 
to  some  degree  vulnerable — and  if  then, 
they  decide  that  they  are  going  to  do  the 
same  thing,  that  they  are  going  to  leave 
their  missiles  in  a  vulnerable  position, 
we  have  together — and  make  no  mistake 
about  this — ^the  Soviets  led  off  in  this 
overall  equation.  But  together,  we  have 
lowered  the  nuclear  threshold.  We  have 
placed  a  hair  trigger  on  the  nuclear 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

No  longer  would  we  be  in  a  position 
of  simply  worrying  about  computer  fail- 
ure in  this  country  and  the  flight  of 
geese  into  radar  coverage  in  this  coim- 
try.  We  shall  have  to  start  worrying,  if 
that  scenario  were  to  unfold,  about  com- 
puter failure  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
about  geese  flying  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  small  consequence.  I  went  on  to  pose 
a  question  to  Dr.  Perry  about  the  non- 
survivable ICBM's  on  both  sides,  if  that 
would  not  involve  both  countries  in  a 
situation  where  we  have  lowered  the  nu- 
clear threshold.  He  responded  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  much 
more  time.  I  did  want  to  give  background 
on  this.  I  think  that,  to  put  it  in  a  proper 
context,  we  can  back  up  to  October  of 
1980,  before  we  had  all  of  this  debate 
about  the  MX  basing  mode,  and  this  was 
at  the  time  the  MX  was  going  to  be  put 
into  what  we  believed  at  that  time  was  a 
relatively  invulnerable  position.  In  a  let- 
ter to  me  dated  October  20.  1980,  Gen. 
Richard  Ellis,  former  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand commander,  provided  the  follow- 
ing description  about  what  is  destabi- 
lizing in  the  strategic  area.  I  think  we 
all  need  to  realize  that  this  letter  was 
written  long  before  this  debate,  it  was 
written  at  a  time  when  the  MX  was  going 
to  be  put  in  a  survivable  mode.  Let  us 
hear  what  General  Ellis  said  at  that  time. 
Of  course,  at  that  time,  he  was  com- 
paring continuing  the  Minuteman  force 
in  the  vulnerable  position  or  going  to  a 
mobile  deceptive  MX  system.  I  quote 
from  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  SAC  com- 
mander: 

The  most  destabilizing  strategic  situation 
that  can  be  devised  Is  one  In  which  a  major 
weapons  system  of  a  superpower  (K>uld  be 
destroyed  In  a  surprise  attack  by  another 
superpower.  To  use  such  a  vulnerable  system 
before  It  was  destroyed  might  then  become 
an  attractive  military  option.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Soviets  could  consider  a  vulnerable 
Mlnuteman  force  as  a  first-strike,  use-lt-or- 
lose-lt  system,  since  It  could  not  survive  an 
all-out  attack. 
The  MX— 

Again  in  the  context  of  October  20. 
1980— 

on  the  other  hand  will  be  able  to  ride  out  a 
Soviet   attack.   Therefore.   It   Is   both   a  less 


tempting  and  less  threatening  element  in  the 
Uiilted  States  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  is  no  longer  in 
that  position  unless  we  are  able  to  per- 
suade the  administraticm  to  change  the 
announced  programs.  I  know  that  that 
is  not  going  to  come  all  at  once. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  amendment 
will  absolutely  require  that,  because  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  the  administration  mak- 
ing, themselves,  that  kind  of  decision. 
But  what  this  amendment  will  do  that 
Senator  Cohen  and  I  and  Senator 
Quayle  and  others  have  carefully  struc- 
tured is  that  it  will  send  a  strong  signal 
that  whatever  R.  &  D.  is  expended,  that  is 
fenced  in  in  this  amendment — and  it  is 
the  largest  portion  of  the  R.  k  D.  for  this 
system — that  money  will  have  to  be  spent 
in  a  way  that  is  compatible  with  mobility, 
with  deception,  or  with  a  BMD  defense. 
It  makes  it  plain,  as  I  see  it.  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  on  superhardening  or 
on  putting  missiles  in  a  fixed  silo  ab- 
sent— and  this  is  the  key — absent  a  plan, 
a  basing  mode  plan  that  has  the  ele-  . 
ments  of  deception  or  mobility  or  a  BMD 
defense,  or  some  combination  thereof. 

So.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  essence 
of  the  amendment  as  I  understand  it.  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  Senator  Cohen 
and  Senator  Quayle  in  what  I  think  is  a 
very  important  step  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  at  one  point  in 
the  conversation,  suggested  that  we  do 
not  want  to  indicate  that  we  had  adopted 
a  policy  to  retaliate  on  attack. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  English  language 
is  sometimes  a  strange  language  to  com- 
municate in.  because  oftentimes,  we 
assume  that  if  it  is  not  one  thing,  it  must 
be  the  opposite  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  I 
made  it  plain  that  we  have  never  re- 
jected the  option — the  option — of  possi- 
bly, under  conceivable  circumstances, 
launching  before  our  missiles  were  de- 
stroyed. I  know  this  is  the  Senator's 
question,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference between  having  a  policy  that  in- 
dicates that  to  the  world  and  having  that 
as  an  option,  which  I  think  all  people 
concerned  would  agree  would  be  a  very 
difficult  option  to  implement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's response.  Mr.  President,  but  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear,  if  I  may.  it  is 
not  that  we  have  adopted  a  policy  not  to 
retaliate  in  the  event  of  attack  or  to  fire 
on  attack? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  not  want  to  answer 
that  question  with  a  yes  or  no.  because 
my  understanding  is  that  our  whole 
strategic  system  has  been  designed  to 
avoid  having  to  be  forced  into  a  policy 
position  of  launching  under  attack.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  continue  to 
have  our  systems  design  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  MX  in  a  way  that  does 
not  force  us  into  that  policy.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  every  Secretary  of 
Defense,  including  the  previous  Secretary 
and  this  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  made 
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it  clear  that  we  would  not  foreclose  the 
option  of  taking  that  step  under  some 
conceivable  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  rephrase  that  so  that  at  least  my 
own  understanding  is  clear,  is  the  Sen- 
ator saying  that  we  are  not  by  any 
means,  in  this  action  being  talcen  here 
today,  adopting  a  policy  of  fire  on 
uttixck 

Mr.  NUNN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  equally,  we  are 
not  now  articulating  a  policy  of  the  op- 
posite, that  says  we  will  not  retaliate  or 
fire  on  attack?  That  is  still  an  option 
which  is  open  to  us  to  exercise  within 
the  realms  of  our  technological  capacity 
as  well  as  the  judgments  that  we  would 
have  to  make  at  that  lime. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Again,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  prefer,  and  I  am  not  avoiding  the 
Senator's  question,  but  this  is  such  an 
important  area  that  I  prefer  to  put  it 
in  my  own  words.  What  I  would  say  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  going  to  a 
launch-under-attack  policy,  even  if  this 
amendment  is  not  passed.  I  believe  that 
the  perception  of  this  program,  however, 
could  very  well  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
combining  the  C-3  improvements  with 
the  vulnerable  position  of  the  MX  could 
lead  one  to  believe  that  we  are  changing 
our  policy. 

It  has  been  my  interpretation  of  the 
policy  of  the  country  for  many  years  and 
it  is  my  continuing  interpretation  that 
we  design  our  systems,  we  set  forth  our 
overall  strategic  plan  in  a  way  that  does 
not  force  us  to  move  into  a  launch-on- 
attack  policy;  but  every  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  made  it  plain  that  we  do 
not  and  in  some  circumstances,  in  a  pre- 
emptive way,  preclude  that  as  an  option. 
I  must  say  that  it  is  a  very,  very  difficult 
and  a  very,  very  tenuous  option  and  I 
would  not  want  the  word  to  go  out  that 
we  are  moving  toward  a  launch-on-at- 
tack  policy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  understand 
the  care  with  which  he  has  stated  his 
position.  I  should  like  to  be  equally  care- 
ful in  stating  mine  that  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  had  a  policy  that  said  we 
will  not  launch  on  attack.  We  have  tried 
to  adopt  systems  and  defensive  capabili- 
ties as  well  as  offensive  capabilities  that 
will  allow  us  a  different  option;  and  that 
we  indeed  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain 
that.  It  is  my 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  never  had  a 
policy  that  precluded  that  option  imder 
some  conceivable  circumstances,  but  I 
think  every  Secretary  of  Defense  has  in- 
formed every  President  that  that  would 
be  a  very  difficult  option  to  implement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  I  certainly  do  not 
disagree. 

I  think  the  only  area  where  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  might  have  any  disagreement  on 
this  particular  issue  is  as  to  what  is  the 
measurable  change  and  what  is  brought 
about  in  terms  of  perceptions. 

The  real  difficulty  we  have  today  is  that 
our  ability  to  avoid  a  launch-on  attack 
is  compounded  by  the  survivability  ques- 
tion, and  that  survivability  question  is 
brought  on  not  by  our  own  actions  at 


the  current  time  but  by  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  developing  more 
powerful  weapons  that  reduce  our  ability 
to  survive  the  initial  attack. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  we  want  to  reassert  our  capacity 
to  survive  even  under  the  increased  ca- 
pacity of  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  be  faced  with  that  choice. 
That  is  the  thrust  of  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  that  thrust  at  all. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  send  the 
wrong  signals,  that  somehow  what  we  are 
doing  is  anything  other  than  a  response 
to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  al- 
ready increased  their  capacity  to  destroy 
our  counteroffensive  capabilities.  Cer- 
tainly, to  the  extent  that  we  put  a  strong- 
er, more  potent,  more  threatening  weap- 
on in  a  silo,  it  may  induce  the  Russians 
to  be  more  concerned  about  it  and,  there- 
fore, more  likely  to  affect  their  own  per- 
ception of  attack. 

But  the  real  destabilizing  question, 
the  thing  that  has  brought  into  question 
whether  our  weapons  are  survivable,  is 
the  increased  capacity  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile structure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
the  statement  about  the  cause  of  the 
beginning  of  this.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed systems  that  have  enough  mega- 
tonnage  and  increasingly  enough  accu- 
racy to  put  our  own  land-based  ICBM 
systems  in  threat. 

There  is  an  important  point:  If  we 
should  go  to  a  launch -on  attack  as  a 
policy,  we  have  to  worry  about  our  com- 
puter failures  and  our  false  alarms,  and 
that  is  bad  enough.  But  if  the  Soviets 
should  go  to  a  launch-on  attack  as  a 
policy,  then  we  have  to  worry  about  their 
false  alarms  and  their  computers.  I  think 
all  of  us  in  this  world  would  be  much 
better  served  if  both  powers  tried  to  de- 
sign their  forces  so  as  to  minimize  the 
chance  of  miscalculation. 

I  see  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  as  reaffirming  the  longstand- 
ing and  existing  policy.  I  do  not  see  this 
as  in  any  way  changing  the  policy.  I  see 
it  as  reaffirming  it,  and  I  see  it  as  a  step 
toward  minimizing  any  perceptions  that 
might  go  out  that  a  policy  itself  is  being 
changed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Georgia,  he  is  saying  that  if 
we,  in  fact,  go  forward  with  the  MX  in 
a  fixed  silo,  a  hardened  silo,  with  nothing 
more  than  that,  what  we  are  doing  is 
either  adopting  the  policy  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  suggested  or 
we  are  perceived  as  having  done  that. 
In  either  case,  it  does  not  matter,  in 
terms  of  the  ultimate  danger  posed  to 
both  countries. 

But  that  will  do  one  of  two  things. 
It  will  either  convey  the  impression  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  have  gone  to  that 
policy,  thereby  lowering  the  threshold, 
thereby  tightening  the  grip  on  the  trig- 
ger, or  it  will  force  them  into  a  decep- 
tive base  mode  of  their  own.  That  is  the 
chance  we  take. 

We  may  go  to  an  MX  system  which 
has  the  capability  of  taking  out  their 
fixed  silos,  and  that  may  force  them 
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into  submarines,  adopting  a  different 
strategy  with  respect  to  their  own  equiv- 
alent of  Triad.  It  may  force  them  into 
a  system  for  their  SS-18's.  But  it  may 
do  what  the  Senator  is  suggesting — that 
is,  tightening  the  finger  on  the  hair 
trigger — and  that  is  a  posture  which  is 
frightening  to  both  sides.  I  think  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  that  by  saying  that 
whatever  mode  is  adopted  in  the  long 
run,  it  should  be  combined  with  some 
method  of  deception,  something  other 
than  having  a  large,  powerful,  destruc- 
tive missile  in  a  very  vulnerable  silo. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  completely  with 
that  statement.  The  Senator  has 
siunmed  it  up  very  well. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  disagree  at  all. 
I  wish  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  that 
concerned  about  our  perceptions  when 
they  greatly  increased  the  capacity  of 
their  ICBM's  to  knock  out  our  ability 
to  retaliate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree.  The  Soviets 
started  it.  As  Dr.  Perry  said,  what  we  are 
doing  is  moving  to  the  same  form  of 
symmetry,  but  both  of  us  together,  if 
we  are  not  very  careful,  are  lowering  the 
nuclear  threshold. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  names  of 
Senator  Mattingly  and  Senator  Kas*en 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
oppose  this  amendment.  However,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  think  we  are 
drifting  far,  far  away  to  one  part  of  the 
very  complex  and  very  complete  strategic 
alternatives  that  the  President  sent  to  us. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  a  little,  so  that 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  problem — a 
little  history  on  the  MX.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  I  have  lived  with  it  and  never 
spent  as  much  time  on  any  other  issue 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  For  6 
years,  I  have  been  living  with  MX. 

In  1975,  it  was  very  apparent  to  many 
people  that  there  was  a  growing  missile 
gap  at  that  time.  A  lot  of  people  did  not 
believe  that.  The  window  of  vulnerability 
was  being  talked  about  at  that  time.  The 
MX  was  being  discussed,  from  under- 
ground railroads  to  you  name  it.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  alternatives. 

I  felt  very  strongly  at  that  time,  6  years 
ago,  that  there  was  no  single  best  alter- 
native and  that  as  long  as  we  tried  to  find 
one  that  would  suddenly,  in  one  fell 
stroke,  solve  all  the  problems  of  vulner- 
ability with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  would 
not  find  it. 

So  I  went  to  the  White  House  in  the 
summer  of  1976  and  said  to  President 
Ford:  "I  understand  the  problems  of 
deciding  on  a  basing  mode.  It  is  difficult. 
But,  for  heaven's  sakes,  decide  to  build 
the  missile." 

In  1967,  we  made  a  unilateral  decision 
that  we  would  deploy  no  more  ICBM's 
than  1,054—553  Minuteman  II,  447  Min- 
uteman  IH,  and  54  Titans.  Now  we  have 
53  Titans  to  their  1,053.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  about  500  missiles  at  that  time.  We 
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unilaterally  stopped,  and  they  continued 
to  build.  In  1981,  we  still  have  1,053,  and 
they  have  more  than  1,600. 

So,  unilateral  restraint  has  not  condi- 
tioned them  to  make  any  concessions  at 
all  or  to  pull  back.  Those  are  all  the  silos 
we  have.  We  still  have  a  Minuteman  II, 
a  Minuteman  III.  and  Titan. 

Three  years  ago.  we  closed  down  the 
only  ICBM  production  line  in  the  en- 
tire free  world,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  operate  four,  and  while 
they  build  the  SS-16.  SS-17,  SS-18. 
SS-19.  and  SS-20  for  Europe.  The  SS- 
18  has  10  warheads;  the  19  has  7;  and 
the  17  has  4.  We  still  have  a  Minute- 
man  II  with  three. 

So.  for  a  change,  we  have  been  arguing 
about  a  replacement  while  they  have 
built  four,  and  they  have  three  or  four 
more  in  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment; and  we  are  still  arguing  about  an 
MX,  one  replacement. 

So  I  thought  that  President  Ford 
should  at  least  decide  to  build  some  mis- 
siles. Let  us  get  on  with  the  missile  while 
we  take  years,  if  necessary,  to  decide  on 
the  basing  mode.  He  decided  not  to  de- 
cide on  the  B-1  that  summer  and  to  wait 
until  after  the  election  of  November 
1976.  and  also  on  the  MX.  assuming 
that  he  would  be  elected.  He  was  not 
elected. 

President  Carter  came  into  office  and 
canceled  the  B-1,  cut  off  one  leg  of  the 
triad,  and  left  us  with  the  B-52.  He  took 
3  years  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  com- 
plete the  missile. 

So  now  we  have  gone  all  these  years 
without  making  any  decisions. 

If  anybody  had  told  me  in  1975  that  6 
years  later  we  would  still  be  debating 
MX  and  what  to  do  with  it,  while  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  all  these  mis- 
siles, I  would  have  said: 

No.  Congress  would  not  be  that  Irrespon- 
sible. It  simply  would  not  sit  back  and  let 
the  Soviets  do  this  year  after  year,  while  we 
to  try  to  pick  one  perfect  method  for  de- 
ploying It. 

So  in  1977  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  we  put  in  report 
language  that  required  President  Car- 
ter or  requested  that  he  make  a  decision 
as  soon  as  possible. 

In  1978  there  was  an  amendment  that 
they  make  a  decision  by  September  30, 
1978.  The  House  of  Representatives 
ruined  that  amendment  by  putting  a 
barn  door  amendment  to  it  that  if  they 
could  not  decide  by  September  30  every 
month  they  could  report  to  Senator 
Stennis  why  they  had  not,  and  so  they 
did.  We  got  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Brown  every  month  saying.  "These  are 
the  reasons  we  have  not  yet  made  a  de- 
cision." 

So  when  they  finally  did  they  picked 
the  most  expensive  Rube  Goldberg  vul- 
nerable svstem  that  it  was  possible  to 
pick.  4.600  holes  in  the  desert.  200  mis- 
siles. Let  us  hide  them  from  the  Soviet. 
Do  not  worry  about  that  they  can  build 
more  warheads  by  two  than  any  shelter 
we  can  build. 

Here  we  have  gone  through  all  of  these 
years,  at  least  6  years  that  I  have  been 
involved  in  it.  starting  and  stopping  and 
arguing  about  how  we  should  base  it. 
and  there  is  one  major  point  I  wish  to 


make  without  regard  to  any  of  this  de- 
bate today,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  get  back  involved  in  debating  various 
basing  modes  on  this  day.  but  it  is  the 
importance  of  not  hindering  the  devel- 
opment of  that  missile  while  we  still  try 
and  find  some  viable  way  to  deploy  it; 
otherwise,  the  problem  just  gets  worse 
and  worse.  So  that  missile  should  be 
built.  It  should  have  been  under  con- 
struction a  long  time  ago.  It  is  one  com- 
pared to  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  building.' 

So  I  hope  none  of  my  colleagues  with 
their  differences  of  opinion  on  basing 
modes  or  how  it  should  be  deployed  will 
make  the  mistake  of  in  any  way  hinder- 
ing the  development  of  the  missile  itself. 

The  final  point  I  wish  to  make  about 
why  I  feel  that  this  amendment  is  un- 
necessary, although  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  it,  is  I  think  we  are  missing 
the  point  that  we  finally  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  addressed  the  whole  spectrum 
of  strategic. 

Senator  Nunn  said  it  well:  CQ,  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications,  the 
D3  missile  for  the  Trident  and  a  whole 
range  of  options,  and  no  one  seemed 
particularly  interested  to  look  at  the 
broadness  of  his  strategic  package. 

All  we  have  heard  about  is  MX  and 
B-1  like  nothing  else  existed.  Maybe 
they  should  learn  a  little  bit  about  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications.  I 
do  not  read  about  the  D5  missile,  the  im- 
proved accuracy,  and  the  improved  capa- 
bility of  our  sea-based  force.  We  should 
read  something  besides  B-1  and  MX. 
There  is  a  broad  ranging  proposal  that 
is  the  best  one  I  have  seen  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  from  any  President. 
Republican  or  Democratic,  to  address 
the  whole  broad  range  rather  than  say- 
ing an  MX  will  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
by  itself,  or  a  submarine  by  itself,  or  a 
B-1  by  itself. 

We  need  that  broad  cross  section  of 
deterrence  to  keep  the  Soviets  from 
attacking. 

The  original  concept  of  a  triad,  I  think, 
is  still  workable  and  we  need  to  preserve 
those  legs  of  the  triad  on  the  theory 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  possibly 
attack  all  three  at  the  same  time,  nor 
could  they  defend  against  all  three.  As 
long  as  we  keep  those  three  legs  of  the 
triad  strong  I  do  not  think  they  will  dare 
attack  us  as  they  would  if  we  continue  to 
weaken,  if  we  do  not  have  the  B-1,  if 
we  do  not  have  the  MX  in  some  form. 

So  my  point  is  this:  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendinent  that  is  before  us,  but  I  am 
saying  that  everyone  seems  to  forget  that 
there  is  a  broad  range,  and  before  the 
press  runs  out  of  here  and  says  this  is  a 
repudiation  of  the  President's  program, 
which  I  expect  from  a  lot  of  them,  look 
at  the  broad  range  of  what  he  has  offered 
that  is  not  even  controversial  and  re- 
member the  fact  that  he  did  not  say 
that  this  was  a  permanent  basing  mode 
for  MX.  If  it  was,  if  we  were  being  told 
that  the  solution  is  simply  to  put  it  in 
hardened  silos,  i>eriod.  I  would  not  be 
supporting  it.  It  is  an  interim  temporary 
recommendation  while  we  once  again  at- 
tempt to  make  a  permanent  dicision  and 
there  are  some  new  alternatives  that 
have  not  been  studied  that  I  think  merit 
further  study  before  a  final  basing  deci- 
sion is  made. 


The  President  did  talk  about  BMD. 
He  did  talk  about  deep  base,  deep  un- 
derground, and  others.  So  this  amend- 
ment, the  way  it  has  been  worked  out, 
essentially  says  continue  to  look  at  all 
of  them,  not  just  concentrate  one  one. 
and  that  is  fine,  because  I  think  that  is 
the  President's  intention  all  along,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  his  message  said. 

That  is  the  only  reason  I  say  I  think  it 
is  unnecessary.  If  you  want  to  firm  up 
the  President  and  say  study  these  alter- 
natives for  a  permanent  basing  mode, 
but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  it  was 
a  temporary  recommendation,  stress  the 
importance  of  getting  on  with  the  MX 
missile  after  all  these  years  while  the 
Soviets  have  built  so  much  and  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  one  single  solution, 
that  we  must  have  a  broad  variety  of 
all  of  these  areas  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  commended  the  President 
for  focusing  on  the  entire  program  smd 
not  just  one  part  of  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  will  not  disagree  with 
ansrthing  he  said  today,  and  I  think  Sen- 
ator Nunn  agrees  that  the  President 
should  be  commended  for  the  entire 
paclcage. 

In  Une  with  what  the  Senator  said, 
this  amendment  does  not  delay  the  mis- 
sile. It  keeps  it  going  on  schedule.  Even 
more  importantly  it  accelerates  it  be- 
cause we,  as  the  Senator,  wish  to  see 
something  done.  We  actually  accelerated 
the  time  for  the  ultimate  determination 
to  be  made  from  1984  to  July  1,  1983.  So 
we  wish  to  see  it  move  along  and  actually 
wish  to  see  it  faster. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  imderstand.  As  an  author 
of  the  amendment  to  try  to  get  the  deci- 
sion made  in  1977  and  1978,  I  under- 
stand that  part  of  it.  I  am  not  averse 
to  speeding  it  up.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
clear  the  magnitude  of  the  President's 
proposal,  the  broad  scope,  and  the  fact 
that  this  was  only  an  interim  recom- 
mendation from  him  anyway  and  that  is 
essentially  what  this  amendment  is  say- 
ing, go  ahead  and  do  what  you  told  us 
you  would  do.  We  want  a  permanent  bas- 
ing mode  as  socxi  as  possible.  This  is  In 
essence  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  right.  This  is  not 
repudiation  by  any  means  of  the  Pre.s- 
ident's  proposal. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  emphasized  an  ex- 
tremely important  point  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  President's 
overall  program.  The  President  did  make 
an  MX  decision.  He  made  a  number  of 
decisions  relative  to  strategic  policy  and 
as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  indicated, 
it  is  a  comprehensive  policy. 

There  is  a  piece  here  or  there  that  I 
might  argue  with  him  about  around  the 
table  but  the  overall  policy  is  the  most 
comprehensive  strategic  policy  this  Na- 
tion has  had  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
fact  sheets  related  to  the  entire  policy 
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that  has  been  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Schmltt  Fact  Sheet] 
Thb  Reagan  Strategic  Phocsam 

OVERVIEW 

Introduction 
Over  the  past  few  months,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  plan  for  revitalizing 
our  strategic  deterrent. 

This  program  will  end  the  relative  decline 
of  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  and  will  put  the 
United  States  In  a  position  to  reshape  the 
U.S.-Soviet  strategic  competition  In  the  7ears 
ahead. 

Objectives  of  program 
The  Reagan  program  will,  within  the  next 
four  to  eight  years,  redress  the  most  serious 
wealcnesses  In  our  current  posture. 

Communications  and  control  systems  will 
be  improved  to  make  sure  we  could  commu- 
nicate with  our  strategic  forces,  even  after 
a  nuclear  attack. 

Our  TRIAD  of  land-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles, bombers,  and  sea-based  missiles  will  be 
strengthened  and  modernized  &z  soon  as  pos- 
sible, ending  long-standing  delays  in  some  of 
these  programs. 

The  Reagan  program  will  determine,  to  a 
large  extent,  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  into 
the  next  century.  Not  since  the  Elsenhower 
years  has  an  Administration  proposed  a  nu- 
clear program  of  such  breadth  and  scope.  We 
have  used  this  unique  opportunity  to  mold 
a  strategic  force  that  will  meet  the  objectives 
of  our  strategy  and  serve  as  a  coherent  in- 
strument of  national  policy. 

The  Reagan  program  will  create  a  deterrent 
to  Soviet  action  against  us  that  is  far  more 
secure  and  stable  than  exists  today. 

The  Reagan  program  will  increase  Soviet 
incentives  to  negotiate  genuine  arms  reduc- 
tions. And,  if  we  must,  the  proposed  program 
will  put  us  in  a  good  position  to  strengthen 
our  forces  further  in  response  to  uncon- 
strained growth  in  Soviet  weapons. 
Five  elements  of  program 

There  are  five  mutually  reinforcing  ele- 
ments of  the  Reagan  program: 

Improvements  in  communications  and 
control  systems; 

Modernization  of  strategic  bombers; 

Deployment  of  new  submarine-launched 
missiles; 

A  step-by-step  plan  to  Improve  the 
strength  and  accuracy  of  new  land-based 
missiles,  and  to  reduce  their  vulnerability 
and 

Improvements  in  strategic  defenses. 

Each  of  these  elements  will  be  discussed  in 
more  detail  In  the  following  pages. 

Capabilities  and  costs  of  program 

The  Reagan  program  stresses  survivability 
and  endurance.  Compared  with  today's 
forces,  we  will,  by  1990,  roughly  double  the 
number  of  U.S.  strategic  weapons  that  could 
survive  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  coun- 
try. We  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
these  forces  during  an  attack.  Immediately 
following  an  attack,  and.  if  necessary  for  ex- 
tended periods  afterwards.  These  improve- 
ments will  greatly  strengthen  deterrence  of 
nuclear  war  by  denying  the  Soviets  any  real- 
istic prospects,  however  they  may  define 
them,  of  gaining  an  advantage  by  InitiatinK 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

K.^f.^"^*"  strategic  program  is  afforda- 
ble; it  fits  within  the  fiscal  guidelines  an- 
-f^°*',*„*l„'!**'*''"y  by  the  President.  In  the 
early  I960's.  when  we  built  many  of  the  nu- 
clear forces  that  stUl  exist  today  the  US 
spent  over  20%  of  the  total  defense  budget 

«!i/i"t^*^"=  ^°'"'=*^-  ^°^-  *8  we  modermze 
our  entire  arsenal,  we  anticipate  spendine 
lew  than  15%  of  the  defense  budget  on  stra- 


tegic forces  In  each  of  the  nest  five  years.  To 
help  fund  new  initiatives,  some  obsolescent 
forces  will  be  retired,  with  little  effect  on 
overall  capabilities.  Thus,  we  plan  to  modern- 
ize straiteglc  forces  and  still  meet  our  other 
commitments,  including  strengthening  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  enhancing  conven- 
tional and  theater  nuclear  capabilities  in 
Europe,  expanding  our  naval  and  air  power 
worldwide,  and  ensuring  that  our  armed 
forces  have  an  adequate  supply  of  well- 
trained  men  and  women. 

The  Reagan  Program  for  Communications 

AND  Controls  Ststems 

description 

We  will  Improve  the  survivability,  perform- 
ance, and  coverage  of  radars  and  satellites 
used  to  warn  us  of  a  Soviet  missile  attack 
and  to  assess  its  size  and  scope. 

Mobile  ground  terminals  for  processing 
data  from  our  warning  satellites  will  be  de- 
ployed, and  the  satellites  themselves  will  be 
upgraded  to  Improve  survivability. 

Warning  satellites  and  ground-based  ra- 
dars will  be  improved  to  give  better  estimates 
of  the  size  and  objectives  of  a  Soviet  missile 
attack. 

Additional  PAVE  PAWS  surveillance  ra- 
dars will  be  deployed  to  improve  coverage  of 
potential  Soviet  submarine  operating  areas 
to  the  southeast  and  southwest  of  the  United 
States. 

We  plan  to  upgrade  the  survivability  and 
capability  of  command  centers  that  would 
direct  U.S.  strategic  forces  during  a  nuclear 
war. 

E-4B  airborne  command  posts  will  be  de- 
ployed to  serve  the  National  Command  Au- 
thority in  time  of  war. 

EC-135  airborne  command  posts  serving 
military  commanders  will  be  hardened 
against  nuclear  effects  and  will  be  equipped 
with  upgraded  satellite  and  very  low  fre- 
quency/low frequency  communications. 

We  will  deploy  survivable  communications 
that  link  command  centers  with  all  three 
legs  of  the  TRIAD. 

Very  low  frequency/low  frequency  com- 
munications receivers  will  be  developed  and 
installed  on  strategic  bombers  to  ensure 
their  reception  of  orders. 

We  will  upgrade  communications  to  de- 
ployed submarines. 

A  new  satellite  communications  system 
will  be  developed  providing  extremely  high 
frequency  communication  channels  that 
would  ensure  two-way  communications  be- 
tween commanders  and  forces. 

We  will  initiate  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive R&D  program  leading  to  a  com- 
munications and  control  system  that  would 
endure  for  an  extended  period  beyond  the 
first  nuclear  attack. 

REASONS   I'OR    PROGRAM 

Strategic  communications  and  control 
systems  are  needed  to  ensure  that  we  could 
employ  our  nuclear  forces  effectively,  which 
Is  essential  to  a  credible  deterrent. 

Timely  warning  would  be  needed  to  en- 
sure survivability  of  our  alert  forces;  assess- 
ment of  the  attack  would  be  needed  to  se- 
lect an  appropriate  U.S.  response. 

Mobile  command  centers  that  could  sur- 
vive an  initial  attack  would  be  needed  to 
ensure  that  we  have  the  means  to  direct  a 
retaliation,  even  if  our  fixed  command  cen- 
ters were  destroyed. 

Survivable  communications  links  would  be 
needed  to  ensure  the  reliable  dissemination 
of  orders  to  our  ICBMs,  bombers,  and  sub- 
marines. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  not  mod- 
ernized communications  and  control  systems 
fast  enough.  As  a  result,  these  systems  are 
not  as  survivable  as  we  would  like,  and  they 
could  not  operate  reliably  over  an  extended 
period  after  a  Soviet  attack,  if  that  proved 
to  be  necessary. 


The  Reagan  program  will  significantly  Im- 
prove the  survivability  and  endurance  of 
strategic  communications  and  control  sys- 
tems. These  Improved  systems  will  be  as 
strong  as  the  modernized  forces  they  support. 

The  Reagan  Bomber  Program 
description 

We  plan  to  develop  a  variant  of  the  B-1 
bomber  and  deploy  100  aircraft.  The  first 
squadron  of  B-ls  will  be  operational  in  1986. 

We  will  continue  a  vigorous  R&D  program 
for  an  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  (the  so- 
called  "stealth"  aircraft) .  This  bomber,  un- 
der current  plans,  will  be  deployed  in  the 
1990s. 

Newer  B-52s  (O  and  H  models)  will  be 
modified  to  carry  cruise  missiles.  Selected  air- 
craft will  be  modernized  to  provide  added 
protection  against  the  effects  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions (particularly  electromagnetic  pulse 
effects)  and  to  Improve  their  ability  to  sxir- 
vive  against  Soviet  air  defenses  (by  installa- 
tion of  additional  electronic  countermeasures 
equipment.) 

Older  B-52S  (D  model)  will  be  retired  In 
1982  and  1983. 

Over  3000  cruise  missiles  will  be  deployed 
on  B-52GS,  B-52Hs  and  B-ls.  The  first 
squadron  of  cruise  missile-equipped  aircraft 
(B-52GS)   will  be  operational  in  1982. 

Existing  KC-135  aerial  tankers  will  be  out- 
fitted with  new  engines  to  increase  airborne 
refueling  capabilities. 

REASONS  FOR  TWO  TYPES  OF  NEW  BOMBERS 

There  is  a  general  consensus  on  the  need 
for  new  strategic  bombers.  The  only  Issues 
are  which  bombers  to  build  and  when. 

The  previous  Administration  planned  to 
rely  on  B-S2s  in  the  1980s  and  to  develop 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  for  the 
1990s.  This  represented  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept risks  associated  with  an  aging  and  po- 
tentially vulnerable  B-52  force,  and  risks  as- 
sociated with  the  uncertain  schedule  and 
unproven  capabilities  of  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber. 

The  Reagan  Administration  believes  the 
B-1  is  necessary  to  bolster  our  strategic  forces 
during  the  critical  1980s,  and  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber  is  needed  to  provide  high 
confidence  that  our  bombers  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  Into  the  next 
century. 

The  U.S.  must  depend  heavily  on  bombers 
(and  sea-based  forces)  in  the  1980s  while  we 
take  steps  to  strengthen  our  land-based  mis- 
siles. We  can't  afford  to  wait  \mtll  the  1990s 
for  a  new  bomber. 

The  B-1  will  be  available  In  significant 
numbers  by  1987  in  accordance  with  the 
Congressional  mandate;  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  will  not  be  available  until 
the  1990s. 

Building  the  B-1  will  allow  time  to  de- 
velop an  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  that 
really  works.  There  are  currently  technical 
and  operational  uncertainties  about  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber.  We  believe  these 
uncertainties  will  be  resolved  during  develop- 
ment and  that  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  will  be  a  very  effective  aircraft  when 
ultimately  deployed.  Without  the  B-1.  how- 
ever, there  would  be  pressures  to  accelerate 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber,  which 
would  Increase  program  risks  and  possibly 
result  in  a  less  capable  aircraft  being  de- 
ployed. 

Building  two  bombers  will  stimulate  com- 
petition and  give  the  Defense  Department  the 
flexibility  to  adjust  bomber  procurement  In 
accordance  with  any  changes  in  estimates 
of  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the  two 
aircraft. 

The  B-1  will  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses  initially  and  will  make  a  good 
cruise  missile  carrier  and  conventional  bomb- 
er after  the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  is 
deployed  and  all  B-52s  are  retired  In  the 
19908.  If  we  did  not  build  the  B-1  now,  we 
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would  have  to  start  development  of  another 
aircraft  In  the  late  19808  or  early  1990s  to 
replace  B-52s  as  cruise  missile  carriers.  Thus, 
over  the  long  run,  we  would  not  save  much 
money,  and  we  would  postpone  once  more 
the  deployment  of  a  needed  modernization 
program. 

THE  Reagan  Program  for  ^a-Based  Forces 

DESCRIPTION 

We  plan  to  continue  construction  of  Tri- 
dent ballistic  missile  submarines  at  a  steady 
rate  of  one  per  year,  including  one  subma- 
rine in  1981  (the  contract  is  under  negotia- 
tion), one  submarine  In  1982  (parUally 
funded  by  Congress  In  the  FY  82  budget,  the 
remainder  will  be  funded  In  the  FY  83 
budget),  and  one  sulxnarlne  per  year  In 
1983  to  1987. 

We  will  develop  a  larger  and  more  ac- 
curate, sea-launched  ballistic  missile — 
known  as  the  Trident  n  or  D-5  missile — for 
deployment  on  Trident  submarines  begin- 
ning m  1989. 

We  wUl  deploy  several  hundred  nuclear- 
armed  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  on  gen- 
eral purpose  submarines  beginning  In  1984. 

REASONS    for    program 

Sea-based  forces  currently  represent  the 
most  s\irvlvable  leg  of  oxir  strategic  TRIAD. 
The  Reagan  program  expands  and  furtber 
strengthens  these  forces. 

The  new  D-5  missile  will  carry  more  war- 
heads and/or  larger  ones  than  current  C-4 
submarine-launched  missiles,  nearly  dou- 
bling the  capability  of  each  Trident  subma- 
rine. By  increasing  the  payload  of  each  Tri- 
dent, we  will  be  able  to  avoid  a  reduction 
In  sea -based  capabilities  when  large  numbers 
oi  existing  Posjldon  submarines  rsoch  the 
end  of  their  service  lives  and  must  be  retired 
in  the  1990s. 

The  new  D-5  missile  will  also  have  much 
better  accuracy  than  current  sea-based  mis- 
siles. This  will  allow  us  to  use  sea-launched 
missiles  to  attack  any  target  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Including  their  missile  silos. 

Tto  deploy  highly  accurate  nuclear  war- 
heads at  sea  In  the  near  term,  we  plan  to 
pu*  cruise  missiles  on  existing  atitack  subma- 
rines. These  missiles  will  be  particularly 
valuable  as  a  strategic  reserve  force,  a  key 
part  of  our  deterrent  posture.  Deployment 
of  nuclear  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  reserve  and  to  deter 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  our  naval 
forces  worldwide,  does  not  diminish  the 
critical  need  to  deploy  Ground-Launched 
Cruise  Missiles  and  the  Pershing  II  ballistic 
missile  to  counter  the  massive  Soviet  build- 
up of  theater  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 

The  Reagan  Step-by -Step  Approach  to 
ICBM  Modernization 

DESCRIPTION 

Tho  so-called  Multiple  Protective  Shelter 
basing  scheme  for  the  MX  missile  will  be 
cancelled. 

We  will  continue  to  develop  MX  and  de- 
ploy at  least  100  missiles. 

We  will  pursue  R&D  on  three  promising 
long-term  basing  options  for  MX.  The  devel- 
opment programs  will  be  structured  to  allow 
us  to  select  for  deployment  one  or  more  of 
theso  options  by  1984. 

Continuous  Airborne  Patrol  Aircraft.  A 
survivable  long-endurancs  aircraft  that 
could  launch  MX. 

Ballistic  Missile  Defense.  Active  defense  of 
land-based  MX  missiles. 

Deep  Underground  Basing.  Deployment  of 
MX  in  survivable  locations  deep 
vnderground. 

In  the  near  term,  we  will  deploy  a  limited 
number  of  MX  missiles,  as  soon  as  possible, 
m  TITAN  or  MINUTEMAN  silos  that  will  be 
reconstructed  for  much  greater  hardness  to 
nuclear  effects. 


Although  specific  base  locations  are  still 
under  review,  the  most  likely  site  for  the 
initial  MX  deployment  Is  an  existing  "ITTAN 
base. 

All  aging  TITAN  mlssUes  wUl  be  deacti- 
vated ais  soon  as  possible. 

REASONS    FOR   CHANGING   THE    MX   PROGRAM 

The  previous  Administration  planned  to 
conceal  MX  by  moving  the  missiles  among 
thousands  of  relatively  soft  shelters  In  Utah 
and  Nevada  (Multiple  Protective  Shelter  bas- 
ing) .  This  scheme  has  serious  military  draw- 
backs and  does  not  solve  the  basic  problem, 
which  is  the  current  vulnerability  of  the 
MINUTEMAN  and  TITAN  force. 

A  progr;m  to  deploy  100  MX  in  1,000  shel- 
ters would  not  be  survivable  against  today's 
tlireat.  much  less  the  Soviet  forces  that  are 
likely  to  be  deployed  In  the  mid-1980s. 

By  the  same  token,  a  program  to  deploy 
200  MX  missiles  In  4600  shelters  has  only 
one  significant  difference  from  the  100  In 
1000  plan:  it  Is  more  expensive  (but  no  more 
survivable).  The  more  shelters  or  holes  we 
build,  the  more  Soviet  missiles  will  be  built. 
They  can  build  missiles  as  fast  as  we  can 
build  shelters,  at  about  the  same  cost  to 
both  countries. 

Any  ground-based  scheme  ultimately 
would  require  a  ballistic  missile  defense  for 
survivability.  But,  today,  ballistic  missile 
defense  technology  Is  not  at  the  stage  where 
it  could  provide  an  adequate  defense  against 
Soviet  missiles.  For  the  future,  we  are  not 
yet  sure  how  well  ballistic  missile  defenses 
will  work:  what  they  will  cost;  how  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  defenses — which  would  al- 
most certainly  be  deployed  In  response  to  any 
U.S.  missile  defense  system — would  affect 
U.S.  and  Allied  offensive  capabilities;  and 
what  would  be  the  political  ramifications  of 
altering  the   ABM  Treaty. 

While  it  is  not  the  determining  factor,  it 
should  be  noted  that  Multiple  Protective 
Shelter  basing  has  strong  environmental 
opponents  who  would  use  every  available 
tactic,  and  there  are  many,  to  delay  MX 
deployment. 

We  believe  there  are  promising  alternative 
basing  modes  for  MX,  and  vigorous  R&D 
programs  will  be  Initiated  on  three  possibUl- 
tles.  We  are  hopeful  that  one  or  more  of 
these  altemaOves  will  give  far  greater  sur- 
vivability than  Multiple  Protective  Shelter 
basing.  We  plan  to  choose  among  these  long- 
term  basing  options  as  soon  as  sufficient 
technical  information  becomes  available,  and 
in  any  event,  no  later  than  1984. 

The  MX  missile  Itself  will  be  ready  in  1986. 
well  ahead  of  its  long-term  basing.  Mean- 
while, initial  deployment  in  existing  ICBM 
silos  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  delaying  MX. 
We  cannot  afford  to  put  off  MX.  a  much 
stronger  and  more  accurate  missile  than 
MINUTEMAN.  and  continue  the  decade-long 
pattern  of  postponement,  vacillation,  and 
delay.  Early  deployment  of  MX  will  break 
the  Soviet  monopoly  on  prompt  counter- 
ICBM  capabilities. 

While  not  a  long-term  solution,  recon- 
structing silos  (by  adding  more  steel  and 
concrete  to  help  withstand  nuclear  explo- 
sions) would  force  the  Soviets  to  develop 
more  accurate  missiles  and  might  well  keep 
them  from  achieving  a  high  confidence 
counter-MX  caDablllty  until  the  late  198"s. 
by  which  time  we  will  have  a  better  system. 

The  Reagan  Program  for  Strategic  Defense 
description 

We  plan  to  upgrade,  in  coordination  with 
Canada,  the  North  American  air  surveillance 
network.  The  plan  will  Include  some  com- 
bination of  new  over-the-horizon  backscatter 
(OTH-B)  radars  and  Improved  versions  of 
the  ground  radars  that  exist  today. 

We  will  replace  five  squadrons  of  aging 
P-106  interceptors  with  new  P-15s. 


We  plan  to  buy  at  least  six  additional 
AW  ACS  airborne  surveillance  aircraft  for 
North  American  air  defense  to  augment 
ground-based  radars  in  peacetime  and  to 
provide  surveillance  and  control  interceptors 
in  wartime. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  an  operational 
anti-satellite  system. 

Research  and  development  on  ballistic 
missile  defense  will  be  vigorously  pursued. 

As  discussed  under  ICBM  modernization, 
we  will  expand  ballistic  missile  defense 
R&D  for  active  defense  of  land-based  missiles. 

We  will  develop  technologies  for  space- 
based  missile  defense. 

An  expanded,  cost  effective,  civil  defense 
program  will  be  developed  in  coordination 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

We  will  pursue  other  related  programs  and 
objectives. 

REASONS  FOR  PROGRAM 

We  have  virtually  ignored  strategic  de- 
fense systems  for  over  a  decade.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  large  gaps  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican air  defense  warning  network:  our 
strategic  air  defense  interceptors  are  ob- 
solete; and  our  anti-satellite  and  ballistic 
missile  defense  programs  have  lagged  behind 
the  Soviete. 

The  Reagan  program  ends  these  years  of 
neglect.  We  have  taken  the  first  steps  to- 
ward restoring  credible  strategic  defensive 
forces.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue our  review  of  strategic  defense  to  de- 
termine what  additional  steps  may  be  needed 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Utah  would  agree 
that  that  will  add  some  balance  to  the 
discussion  we  might  have  had  up  until 
now. 

In  the  context  of  the  MX  discussion,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  first  there  is  a 
decision  to  produce  the  MX  missile.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  mentioned  that  the 
deciding  began  in  1975.  I  think.  The 
actual  initial  planning  for  MX  began  in 
1960.  for  crying  out  loud,  and  then  there 
was  a  significant  movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  follow -on  to  the  Minuteman  in 
the  mid-1960's. 

The  Senator  may  also  recall  as  a  foot- 
note that  it  only  took  us  I  believe  30 
months  to  produce  and  begin  deployment 
of  the  Minuteman  system. 

It  is  now  21  years  and  it  will  be  I  guess 
26  years  before  we  reach  the  ICX:  of  this 
particular  missile  system.  That  is  un- 
believable. If  one  wonders  why  we  are 
having  trouble  doing  anything  defen- 
sively for  ourselves  and  the  free  world 
it  is  because  somehow  we  lost  track  of 
how  to  get  anything  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  there  has 
been  a  decision  to  produce  the  MX  mis- 
sUe  and.  second,  a  decision  on  an  interim 
basis  to  base  this  missUe  in  existing  silos 
until  such  time  as  another  permanent 
basing  mode  is  determined. 

Right,  now,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  very  concerned,  and  must 
begin  the  allocation  of  resources  based 
on  a  variety  of  deployment  schemes  any 
one  of  which,  or  several  of  which,  the 
United  States  may  select.  I  think  that 
that  in  itself  is  a  positive  outcome  of  the 
President's  strategic  policy. 

We  not  only  get  a  relatively  new.  only 
26-year-old,  missUe  system  coming  on 
line,  although  significantly  improved 
over  the  earlier  concepts  obviously,  but 
we  will  have  a  number  of  options  to  ex- 
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ercise.  I  hope  we  exercise  several  of  those 
options  because  each  one  of  them  re- 
quires a  diCferent  response  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  I 
find  we  continue  to  put  attributes  of 
strategic  policy,  our  own  attributes  of 
strategic  policy,  on  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  looking  at  the  reality  of  what 
is  driving  their  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  indicated,  forcing  the  United 
States  in  the  direction  of  considering  a 
laimch-on-waming  far  more  than  we 
ever  have  in  the  past.  It  is  their  improve- 
ments not  only  in  accuracy  but  in  total 
missile  capability  that  have  degraded  the 
effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  force. 

In  addition,  the  production  of  the  MX 
provides  us  with  a  new  booster  system,  an 
important  new  booster  system,  that  will 
have  other  applications  besides  those 
under  discussion  here  today. 

By  initially  basing  the  MX  in  silos 
rather  than  multiple  protective  shelters, 
the  MPS  mode  of  deployment,  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  saved,  money  that  could 
be  used  for  missile  defense  and  for  a  va- 
riety of  other  defense  and  deterrent  pur- 
poses. 

An  emphasis.  Mr.  President,  on  missile 
defense  begins  a  very,  very  important 
movement,  philosophical  movement,  in 
our  strategic  policy;  namely,  a  move- 
ment away  from  a  policy  based  on  mutual 
assured  destruction  of  the  past  toward  a 
much  more  rational  and  much  more 
moral  policy  of  assured  protection,  not 
here  but  now  clearly  visible  on  the 
horizon. 

This  protettion  not  only  would  cover 
our  military  assets,  but  also  our  human 
and  economic  assets  through  the  technol- 
ogy that  would  be  developed  along  such 
a  path. 

Clearly  related  to  the  decision,  the 
strategic  decision,  of  the  President,  as 
has  been  indicated  here  this  afternoon, 
is  the  President's  decision  to  allow  for 
Increased  expenditures  for  command, 
control,  and  communications,  the  so- 
called  C  functions  of  defense,  and  to 
make  this  a  far  more  vital  aspect  of  our 
national  defense  than  we  have  allowed 
it  to  be  in  the  recent  past. 

Mr.  President,  while  superhardening 
does  not  seem  to  this  Senator  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  the  total  context  of 
the  President's  strategic  policy,  funding 
for  studying  this  alternative  and  its  po- 
tential benefits,  including  whatever  it 
forces  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  with  regard 
to  planning  and  allocation  of  their  re- 
sources, should  not  be  precluded.  As  I 
interpret  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  Maine  and  Georgia,  it 
does  not  preclude  that  consideration.  If  I 
thought  it  did,  I  would  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment  because  I  think  it  would, 
in  fact,  undercut  certain  aspects  of  the 
strategic  policy  articulated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  over-emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  beginning  the  systematic  allo- 
cation of  resources  for  the  protection  of 
the  defense  and  economic  and  human  as- 
sets of  the  United  States.  BMD,  so-called 
ballistic  missile  defense  research  and  de- 
veloipment,  is  just  a  small  part  of  what 
should  be  done.  It  must  be  linked  to  a 


wide  variety  of  technological  advances 
in  commimications,  in  control,  in  com- 
mand systems,  in  detection  systems,  as 
well  as  moving  toward  a  much  more  ad- 
vanced overlay  style  system.  This  over- 
lay system  will,  in  part,  if  not  entirely, 
on  the  development  of  directed  energy 
weapons,  both  airborne  and  spacebome, 
that  will  eventually  offer  the  free  world 
and  all  of  mankind  the  option  of  making 
these  missiles  of  mass  destruction  obso- 
lete. 

I  hope  we  all  recognize  in  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  policy  which  I  have  in- 
troduced into  the  record  in  the  form  of 
fact  sheets,  that  we  do  now  have  a  clear 
option  to  move  along  the  path  of  protec- 
tion and  of  eventually  making  large  pro- 
portions of  these  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction obsolete  and,  therefore,  unnec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  most  aspects  of  the 
President's  policy,  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  and  myself  to  the  President  Sep- 
tember 25,  1981,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  our  letter  to  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  also  a  more 
general  discussion  of  these  issues  in  the 
form  of  an  op-ed  piece  authored  by  my- 
self and  Senator  Roth  published  in  the 
Washington  Star — I  think  we  would  re- 
member the  Washington  Star — on  June 
18,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25, 1981. 
The  President, 
The  White  HoiLse, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  July  2,  we  wrote 
to  you  expressing  our  concern  about  the 
Multiple  Protective  Shelter  (MPS)  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile  and  proposing  an 
alternative  "strategic  program"  addressing 
U.S.  defense  needs  for  the  1980's.  In  light  of 
your  recent  decision  to  cut-back  on  the 
growth  of  the  defense  budget  over  the  next 
three  years,  we  urge  you  to  once  again  con- 
sider our  sUo-baslng  proposal  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  any  MPS  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile. 

In  the  previous  letter  we  noted  that  the 
basing  debate  Itself  has  drawn  attention 
from  the  need  to  define  the  best  overall  stra- 
tegic defense  policy  for  this  country.  That 
strategic  policy  will  not  be  served  well  by 
deployment  of  the  MX  missile  in  an  MPS 
basing  mode  If,  at  the  same  time,  cuts  are 
made  In  vital  related  programs  such  as  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications  (C) 
programs.  Nor  will  that  policy  be  served  well 
If  we  delay  pursuing  programs  which  will 
move  U.S.  policy  from  one  based  on  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  (MAD)  to  a  policy  based 
on  defending  our  military,  economic,  and 
human  resources. 

The  key  elements  in  our  proposal  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Complete  the  R&D  and  production  of 
the  MX  missile  as  a  necessary  addition  to  our 
strategic  arsenal. 

2.  Base  200  MX  missiles  in  converted  Mln- 
uteman  and  Tittui  silos.  This  would  result  in 
a  net  increase  of  1,800  deployed  re-entry 
vehicles  of  greater  accuracy,  with  full  opera- 
tional capability  by  1986 — 4  years  ahead  of 
MX/MPS. 

3.  Protect  one  field  of  MX  missiles  with  a 
low  altitude  ABM  defense,  within  the  ABM 
Treaty  limitations.  While  such  a  defense  will 
not  be  fully  effective,  it  will  increase  the 
survivability  of  thoee  MX  missiles,  provide 


us  with  operational  experience  with  an  ABM 
system,  allow  us  a  capabUity  to  expand  the 
ABM  system  quickly  should  the  Soviets  de- 
cide to  breakout  of  the  Treaty,  and  signal  the 
Soviets  that  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with 
ballUtlc  missile  defense.  In  addition.  R&D 
on  non-nuclear  overlay  ABM  defenses  should 
be  accelerated. 

4.  Commit  adequate  funding  of  the  Tri- 
dent II  (D-5)  SLBM  so  that  its  projected 
schedule  is  maintained. 

6.  Accelerate  a  number  of  other  strategic 
programs  such  as  Mlnuteman  upgrades,  early 
warning  upgrades,  C  upgrades,  Improved 
navigational  programs,  etc. 

Not  emphasized  in  our  previous  letter,  but 
of  Increasing  importance,  is  the  value  of  the 
MX  missile  in  any  land  based  deployment  as 
part  of  a  total  "launch  on  warning"  system. 
In  concert  with  improved  space-based  attack 
warning  systems  and  ground-based  attack 
warning  systems  and  ground-based  attack 
verification  analysis,  the  increased  boost  ca- 
pability of  the  MX  permits  consideration  of 
launching  warheads  to  orbit  if  an  attack  has 
been  launched  against  us — in  effect,  a  fall- 
safe  mechanism.  Once  the  Soviets  believe  we 
can  and  will  implement  a  launch  on  warning 
capability,  the  window  of  vulnerability  wUl 
be  slammed  shut. 

Together  with  other  ongoing  weapons  pro- 
grams, such  as  deployment  of  large  numbers 
of  cruise  missiles  and  R&D  on  space-based 
lasers,  we  believe  that  this  approach  will 
serve  our  strategic  requirements  well  into 
the  1990's.  This  proposal  will  also  save  over 
515  billion  between  now  and  FY  1987  while 
deploying  other  Important  weapon  systems 
earlier  than  currently  planned.  Much  of  the 
savings  occurs  In  the  FY  1983  to  1985  time 
frame. 

At  this  time  the  case  for  any  MPS  basing 
mode  Is  not  convincing,  public  opinion  is  op- 
posed to  it,  and  the  cost  is  too  high,  espe- 
cially within  the  context  of  a  balanced 
budget.  We  believe  that  our  proposal  would 
be  supported  by  the  Congress  oecause  It  ad- 
dresses our  vulnerability  earlier  than  other 
alternatives,  saves  money,  and  puts  more 
strategic  weapons  In  the  field.  Moreover,  by 
adequately  funding  R&D  for  future,  non- 
nuclear  space-based  defenses,  this  proposal 
brings  closer  the  day  when  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  may  become  obsolete.  Finally,  by 
demonstrating  a  real  commitment  to  a  strong 
defense  now,  it  encourages  the  Soviets  to 
consider  real  weapons  reductions  In  arms 
control  negotiations. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  efforts  to 
Insure  our  national  security  and  for  your 
consideration  of  our  proposal.  We  are  at  your 
disposal  to  discuss  these  maters  further  If 
you  so  desire. 

Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt. 

U.S.  Senators. 

A  Better  Way  to  Defend  Ourselves 

(By  Harrison  H.  Schmitt  and 

WnxiAM  V.  Roth) 

The  Reagan  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress must  solve  the  problem  of  our  strate- 
gic military  vulnerability.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  threat  of  a  successful  flrst 
strike  against  our  missile  forces  holds  our 
foreign  policy  hostage  to  Soviet  ambition. 

The  Carter  administration's  solution  was 
to  deploy  200  MX  missiles  In  4,600  Multiple 
Protective  Shelters  (MP6)  in  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada. This  six  to  nine  thousand  mile  so-called 
"race  track"  basing  system  Is  on  Ill-consid- 
ered scheme  of  monstrous  economic  and 
societal  proportions,  and  of  questionable 
technical  validity. 

The  staggering  cost  wiU  preclude  develop- 
ment of  more  promising  state-of-art  strate- 
gic we^ions  needed  to  ensure  peace  and 
security. 

A  consensus  has  emerged  in  this  country 
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to  etrentfthen  N.S.  natlon»l  defenaea.  But  ttje 
days  when  we  could  afford  to  spend  almost 
limitless  amounts  on  defense  are  behind  us. 
Every  dollar  spent  must  buy  the  maximum 
real  military  capability,  and  must  be  weighed 
against  its  long  term  Impact  on  the  economy. 

The  U.8.  needs  a  new  strategic  policy  for 
the  rest  of  this  century,  not  continued  reli- 
ance on  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
the  strategic  policies  of  the  last  two  decades. 

We  miist  begin  moving  away  from  the 
doctrine  of  Mutually  Assured  Destruction 
(MAD)  and  begin  defending  our  freedom. 
In  brief,  we  must  take  advantage  of  Ameri- 
ca's technological  superiority  to  leap-frog 
the  Soviet  Union  and  develop  strate^c  weap- 
ons that  will  make  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion obsolete. 

SAFBTT    IN    DIVERSiriCATlOW 

Althoxjgh  achieving  this  goal  will  take 
years,  we  must  begin  now  by  concentrating 
on  two  areas:  defenses  against  btilUstic  mis- 
sile attack  and  diversification  of  our  own 
strategic  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Allocating  $40  to  $50  billion  at  a  minimum 
for  the  MPS  Isaslng  of  the  MX  missile  will 
divert  budget  resources  from  these  lurgent 
tasks. 

The  immediate  issue  Is  how  to  make  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  U.S.  ICBMs  Invulnerable 
to  a  first  strike.  Only  ICBMs  can  be  success- 
fully used  against  hardened  Soviet  missile 
sites  (as  ojjposed  to  population  or  economic 
targets.)  But  the  1,000  silo-based  Minute- 
man  missiles — the  core  of  US.  hard-target 
retaliatory  forces— are  now  too  vulnerable  to 
a  pre-emptive  strike  to  present  an  effective 
deterrent,  largely  because  of  the  now  highly 
accurate  Soviet  ICBMs  targeted  against  th«n. 
MX  missiles  d^loyed  In  4,600  shelters  by  the 
early  1990"s  will  l)e  similarly  vulnerable  (In 
the  absence,  of  course,  of  enforceable  limi- 
tations on  the  growth  of  Soviet  missile 
forces.) 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  Is  to  begin 
work  on  Anti  Ballistic  (ABMs)  to  protect  our 
fixed  silo  fields,  and  to  place  more  capable 
missiles,  such  as  the  MX  with  10  MIRVED 
warheads,  in  those  or  new  silos.  Even  a  lim- 
ited, low  altitude  ABM  system  could  protect 
enough  uUsslies  to  assure  sufficient  retalia- 
tory capability  to  deter  a  Soviet  first-strike. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  accelerate  work 
on  a  more  sophisticated  nonnuclear  Intercept 
system,  such  as  lasers,  to  stop  incoming  mis- 
siles out  in  space  or  soon  after  launch.  Fortu- 
nately, the  technology  base  Is  In  hand  for 
such  systems. 

As  the  second  element  of  a  new  strategy, 
we  should  accelerate  diversification  of  our 
means  of  retaliation.  Besides  relying  on  a 
combination  of  land-based  MX  and  Minute- 
men  missiles,  we  should  speed  up  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  the  Trident  II 
submarine-launched  missile,  which  will  be 
the  first  sea-based  ICBM  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  hardened  Soviet  ICBM  force.  We 
should  also  proceed  with  development  and 
deployment  of  sea,  air,  and  land-based  cruise 
missiles.  These  weapons  are  relatively  inex- 
pensive, mobile  (hard  to  detect  and  destroy) , 
and  available  technology  can  make  them 
highly  accurate. 

A  number  of  other  programs  that  take 
advantage  of  U.S.  technological  superiority 
are  also  Important.  For  example,  we  should 
pursue  our  superiority  in  space.  Space-based 
defenses  offer  the  potential  for  the  U.S.  to 
"gain  the  high  ground" — not  to  base  offensive 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  but  to  enhance 
our  defenses  against  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Examples  are  early  warning  satel- 
lites to  provide  our  decision  makers  with 
more  time  to  react  and  reliable  satellite  com- 
munications for  submarines. 

Technology  Is  our  margin  of  superiority 
over  the  Soviets  in  strategic  systems.  We  ig- 
nore it  at  the  peril  of  ourselves  and  mankind. 
Economically,  MPS  basing  of  the  MX  would 
require  the  expenditure  of  tens  of  billions  of 


dollars  In  1983  and  1984  at  precisely  the  time 
when  other  absolutely  necessary  defense  ex- 
penditures must  be  made  and  the  total  fed- 
eral budget  must  be  brought  into  balance. 
In  effect,  MPS  basing  would  imprison  the 
defense  budget  and  a  balanced  total  budget. 

The  program  we  propose  offers  numerous 
advantages : 

By  using  existing  silo  fields  and  protecting 
them  with  ABMs,  we  announce  that  the  U.S. 
no  longer  accepts  the  MAD  doctrine  of  anni- 
hilating Innocents  as  our  only  deterrent  phi- 
losophy. By  deploying  a  hard  target  capabil- 
ity at  sea.  we  move  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion further  away  from  our  people  and  our 
territory,  and  add  Immeasurably  to  deter- 
rence. 

The  Soviets  cannot  find  and  target  our 
submarines  in  the  open  ocean  with  any  real 
assurance  of  success; — by  diversifying  the 
threat  we  present  to  the  USSR  (land-and- 
sea-based  ICBMs,  and  sea-,  air-,  and  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles),  we  force  the  So- 
viets to  bear  a  greater  economic  burden  by 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  an  array  of 
Inherently  expensive  defenses;  and — by  pre- 
senting the  Soviet  Union  with  these  dilem- 
mas, and  the  U.S.  willingness  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  for  its  own  defense  and  that  of 
its  friends,  we  will,  more  than  any  wishful 
thmking,  bring  them  to  the  conference  table 
to  talk  about  real  arms  control. 

SAME    OR    FEWER    DOLLARS 

This  program  to  correct  our  strategic  vul- 
nerability and  regain  the  initiative  can  be 
pursued  with  the  same  or  fewer  dollars  than 
would  be  expended  for  the  proposed  MPS 
basing  scheme. 

Many  of  the  programs  outlined  are  al- 
ready planned  for  the  1980's,  but  at  fund- 
ing levels  that  are  far  too  low  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  astronomical  cost  of  an  MPS 
would  force  delay  or  postponement  of  many 
of  these  systems. 

The  United  States  defense  and  public  sec- 
tor budget  cannot  afford  to  be  held  hostage 
to  such  a  plan.  We  cannot  afford  to  find  our- 
selves more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  threats  at 
the  end  of  the  'SOs  than  we  are  now.  More- 
over, the  taxpayer  should  not  have  to  accept 
such  unnecesary  expenditures. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  courtesy  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  allowing  me  to 
proceed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  tactical  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  an  amendment 
that  would  prevent  any  money  for  in- 
terim deployment.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  and  others  here  have  this  amend- 
ment we  are  discussing  now. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
the  discussion  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — as  he  points  out 
his  discussion  would  be  about  the  same 
matter — and  get  an  agreement  when  we 
might  be  able  to  vote  first  on  the  modi- 
fied Cohen  amendment.  It  is  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Then  if  that  is  agreed 
to  I  would  then,  as  I  told  my  good  friend, 
move  to  table  his  amendment.  If  it  is  not 
agreed  to  we  would  have  an  up-and-down 
vote  on  his  amendment  at  that  time.  Is 
there  any  problem  with  that? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  have  no  problem. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  inform  me  how  much  longer  he 
might  be  involved  in  this  discussion? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time.  Senator  Nxnra,  do  you 
have  any  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  sounds  reasonable  to 
me.  I  am  agreeable  to  handling  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  just  trying  to 
facilitate  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  get  into 
the  debate  on  the  Pryor  amendment  now 
and  the  Nunn  amendment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  debate  mi  the 
Pryor  amendment  now,  let  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  describe  what  his  amend- 
ment is,  and  get  an  order  that  it  be  in 
order  to  discuss  that  now  and  then  we 
would  have  back-to-back  votes  on  the 
Cohen  amendment  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  Pryor  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not,  I  would 
simply  make  the  jwint  before  we  do  that 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
waited  patiently  over  and  over  again 
through  several  of  us  speaking,  so  I 
would  not  object.  Senator  Stevens,  If 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  could  fin- 
ish his  remarks,  and  then  I  think  we 
would  be  happy  to  do  that.  But  he  sim- 
ply has  waited  for  a  long,  long  time,  de- 
ferred to  me,  to  Senator  McClure  wid 
many  others,  and  I  just  would  not  object 
if  he  could  finish  his  remarks  and  then 
we  would  be  happy  to  proceed  along  the 
lines  stated  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  did  not  have  any  in- 
tention of  interrupting  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  just  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  pos- 
sible. I  shall  clear  it,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  had  the 
floor,  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  could  ask  the  Senators  from  Maine 
and  Georgia — the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  within  earshot — to  clarify  their 
amendment  for  me. 

Let  me  repeat,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  President, 
might  be  willing  to  clarify  this  amend- 
ment for  me.  and  I  also  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Geongia  and, 
in  fact,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  first:  Is  it  your  intention  in  this 
amendment  to  stop  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds,  these  identified  funds,  for 
research  and  development  of  a  super- 
hardened  silo  basing  mode,  these  fxmds 
that  are  identified? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  posing  that 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  or 
the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  both  of  the 
Senators  to  answer  it  because  I,  frankly, 
am  imcertain.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Geortria  indicate  this  Is  a  change  from 
the  President's  program.  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Maine  say  that  it  Is  not 
in  any  way  a  change  from  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  think  I  said  a  repudiation  of  the 
President's  program.  It  does,  in  fact, 
work  a  change.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  know  exactly  what  the  change  Is? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  frame  a 
question,  because  I  think  I  heard  both 
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Senators  speak  on  It.  My  question  Is  this: 
Can  this  money  be  spent  to  harden  those 
silos,  for  R.  &  D.  for  silo  hardening? 
That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Of  the  $334  million,  the 
answer  is  no. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Now.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  agrees  with  that.  I 
hear  the  Senator  from  Illinois  saying  he 
does  not  agree  with  that  interpretation. 
I  am  not  sure  what  this  language  means. 
But  I  would  like  to  be  sure  from  both 
prime  cosponsors  here  that  this  money 
cannot  be  used  for  R.  &  D.  to  harden 
silos.  Would  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Why  can  we  not  just  say 
that  real  nice  and  simply  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NXJNN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  tried  to  get  a  majority  vote 
on  an  amendment  around  here? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes.  I  have.  Not  with  a  lot 
of  luck,  but  I  have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  You  have  to  negotiate  lan- 
guage that  sometimes  becomes  rather 
complex  In  order  to  get  everyone  on 
board  an  amendment.  I  think  this  is 
what  this  one  has  gone  through. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  appreciate  that.  I  have 
negotiated  some  language  myself.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  want  to  obfuscate  the 
intent  of  the  two  Senators  here. 

Mr.  COHEN.  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
intent  to  obfuscate.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  raised  the  point.  This  amendment 
does  not  preclude  the  administration 
from  doing  R.  &  D.  to  deal  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  long-term  hardening  of  silos, 
provided  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  rais- 
ed, some  mobility,  some  deception.  That 
has  never  been  our  Intention  to  preclude 
that.  What  we  have  said  is  that  of  this 
$334  million,  that  money  will  be  spent  on 
these  other  options. 

Now,  there  is  still  money  available  in 
the  appropriations  bill  to  explore  Big 
Bird.  "ITiere  is  still  money  to  explore  deep 
basing.  There  is  still  some  $20  million  to 
explore  R.  &  D.  for  hardening  if,  in  fact, 
that  becomes  a  long-term  proposal  of  the 
administration. 

We  have  clearly,  I  think,  expressed 
that  as  our  intent  to  allow  that.  But  what 
we  are  saying  is  of  this  $334  million  that 
will  be  used,  that  Is  the  bulk  of  the  money 
on  the  other  options. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  Let  me  ask  another  question. 

The  President  has  announced  an  inter- 
im program  of  R.  &  D.  to  hardened  silos. 
He  called  it  an  interim  program.  Let  us 
use  that.  It  is  as  good  a  word  as  I  know. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  his  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  this  money  cannot  be 
spent  on  R.  &  D.  on  that  interim  pro- 
gram of  hardened  silos?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  money  that  is  speci- 
fied. $334  million,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  the  money  which 
was  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose  in  the 
President's  program. 

Mr.  COHEN.  There  was  more  money  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Any  other  money? 


Mr.  COHEN.  I  was  just  saying  there  is 
another  $20  million  that  can  be  used  for 
R.  &  D.  purposes,  not  for  military  con- 
struction in  this  bill,  for  long-term 
R.  k  D..  with  a  go  for  that  ultimate  solu- 
tion. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  words  were:  On  the 
President's  interim  program,  not  on  the 
long-term  program.  My  words  were:  Is 
there  any  other  money  in  this  bill  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  knows  about  for 
the  President's  Interim  program,  R.  k  D. 
money  for  fixed  silos? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  an  additional 
$20  million  there  that  can  be  used  on 
interim  if  they  wished  to  do  so  related 
to  the  R.  k  D.  for  hardening. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  would  be  on  the 
interim  program  on  fixed  silos.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Right. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Is  my  understanding, 
therefore,  correct  that  the  money  which 
is  being  prohibited  for  that  purpose  con- 
stitutes $334  million  of  $354  million? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  And  I  am  wondering  If 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  Is  $375  million,  and 
that  is  already  earmarked  $21  million 
for  long  term. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  But  I  am  talking  about  the 
interim  program.  In  all  my  questions, 
I  think  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  President's 
interim  program  for  R.  Ic  D.  on  fixed 
silos. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  here  is  send  a  strong 
signal  to  the  administration  that  we 
want  any  interim  program  to  really,  in 
effect,  merge  with  the  permanent  pro- 
gram, at  least  in  the  planning  stage, 
so  that  any  kind  of  hardening  or  any 
kind  of  fixed  silo  location  on  the  MX 
will  be  compatible  with  deception,  mo- 
bility and/or  a  BMD  defense.  It  is  a 
compatibility  tiling. 

If  the  Senator  is  asking  the  question, 
though,  whether  there  is  any  money 
here  that  can  be  used  for  superharden- 
ing,  the  answer  is  that  a  large  portion, 
a  great  large  portion,  $334  million  out 
of  $354  million.  Is  fenced  in  as  I  have 
described  it.  There  is  $20  million  that 
is  not  fenced  in  that  could  conceivably 
be  used  by  the  administration  any  way 
they  would  desire. 

Now,  one  of  the  difficulties  here  is,  of 
course,  determining  how  much  money 
would  it  really  take  to  do  the  R.  &  D. 
on  a  fixed  silo  or  a  superhardened  silo. 
We  have  never  gotten  from  the  admin- 
istration a  breakdown  of  how  much  of 
this  money  was  going  to  be  used  on  a 
superhardened  silo.  But  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  would  submit  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  proceed  very 
far  with  $20  million  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wiU  try  to  restate  it 
as  clearly  as  I  know  how,  because  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  do- 


ing. I  think  this  Is  the  most  critical  pro- 
gram and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  clear. 
I  know  the  problems  of  working  out  an 
agreement  and  I  appreciate  them.  I  am 
not  trying  to  upset  them. 

What  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  as 
I  understand  It,  is  saying  is  that  we  have 
fence  .  In,  In  this  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator nas  fenced  In  in  this  amendment 
$334  million  of  the  approximately  $354 
million  that  was  In  this  budget  at  the 
President's  request  for  an  interim  pro- 
gram of  fixed  silos,  hardening  fixed  silos. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  that  is  not  precisely  correct:  $354 
million  in  the  President's  interim  pro- 
gram was  principally  focused  upon  the 
fixed  silo,  but  then  the  less  Included  op- 
tions were  explored,  the  BMD  and  the 
other  things.  What  we  have  tried  to  do 
Is  say  you  will  spend  that  $334  milUon  on 
the  other  options.  So  the  President's  pro- 
gram originally  had  the  option,  as  well, 
but  the  principal  focus  of  the  President 
was  on  the  fixed  silo,  with  an  ability  to 
move  to  others.  We  said,  "No,  we  want 
the  others  in  first,  the  $334  mUlion.  You 
have  the  option  of  ultimately  going  to  the 
fixed  silo."  We  changed  the  emphasis. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  imderstand  that.  I  heard 
the  Senator  when  he  introduced  the 
amendment.  It  Is  not  just  changing  the 
emphasis,  you  are  prohibiting  flat  out 
the  use  of  $334  million  for  R.  k  D.  on  this 
Interim  hardening  of  these  fixed  silos. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  from  the  last 
answer  from  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  that  is  correct.  Am  I  correct  in  say- 
ing that  was  the  Senator's  statement? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator. 
I  was  listening  to  another  conversation. 
I  will  have  to  ask  him  to  repeat  that 
question.  I  know  that  is  an  incon- 
venience. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could, 
so  I  think  I  will  settle  for  the  statement 
from  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  DEXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  one  other  question, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  that  the  money  be  spent 
in  a  way  which  is  compatible  with  arms 
control  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States? 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion. As  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
knows,  I  raised  that  point  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  was  concerned, 
and  I  remain  concerned,  that  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  go  to  superhard- 
ening  on  these  silos  would  possibly  vio- 
late SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  We  had  testi- 
mony on  that  from  the  head  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  We  were  supposed 
to  get  some  answers  back  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  that.  That  question  was 
posed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In 
open  session,  as  I  recall  It,  and  he  said 
that  in  his  opinion  it  did  not.  But,  again, 
as  in  the  Instance  of  hardening,  he  did 
not  give  us  anything  to  back  that  up. 

So  where  we  are  on  that  subject  is  that 
we  have  the  head  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  saying  that  in  his  opinion  it 
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would  require  pome  renegotiation  of 
SALT  I  and  SALT  H  if  we  went  to  a 
hardening  of  the  Minuteman  silos.  This 
amendment  does  not  touch  that  subject. 
This  amendment  was  not  designed  to 
touch  that  subject.  That  is  another  bag 
of  worms.  And  I  in  no  way  believe  that 
this  amendment  touches  that  subject. 

But  it  remains  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  possible  violation 
by  the  United  States,  but  even  more  im- 
portantly, that  provision  that  limits  the 
size  of  the  launches  and  adjustment  to 
launch  missiles  and  launchers  and,  by 
implication,  silos. 

That  provision  was  inserted  by  us.  the 
United  States,  as  a  way  to  moderate  the 
Soviet  overall  thrust  in  the  very  sig- 
nificantly and  fast-moving  moderniza- 
tion program.  In  other  words,  that  pro- 
vision was  placed  in  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II,  as  I  understand  it.  for  our  benefit. 
So  it  gives  me  concern. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Maine  would 
agree  that  this  amendment  does  not  af- 
fect that  question  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  I  would  say  this  amendment  does 
discourage  going  to  superhard  sUos  on 
an  interim  basis.  It  takes  away  most  of 
the  money  that  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose  so  in  that  sense  indirectly  it 
makes  that  event  less  likely  on  an  in- 
terim basis. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
try  to  phrase  a  question  to  both  Sena- 
tors at  the  same  time  so  I  can  get  an 
answer.  I  think  we  have  come  most  of  the 
way  in  clarifying  the  one  issue,  but  I 
want  to  pin  it  down  a  little  more.  Until 
then,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DiXON.  May  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
m  response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  earnestly  as  I  know  how. 
that  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  draw  the 
same  conclusion  as  my  distinguished 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  concerning  what 
this  amendment  does.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  better  than  the  bill  in  its 
present  form,  but  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  a  good  example  of  the  practice 
we  engage  in  too  often  here,  of  dealing 
with  unprinted  amendments  on  matters 
of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  coun- 
try when  we  do  not  understand  what  the 
amendment  does. 

I  have  the  amendment  in  my  hand. 
Here  is  what  I  think  the  amendment 
does:  Instead  of  permitting  the  appro- 
priation of  $354  million  to  harden  those 
silos.  It  says,  "You  shall  have  $334  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development."  That 
is  true. 

Here  is  what  it  says:  "Shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  research  and  development 
related  to  the  initial  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile  in  non-superhardened  exist- 
ing silos  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
the  permanent  basing  mode."  That  is  all 
right  Initially. 

Then  it  says,  "which  could  Include" 
and  then  it  names  several  things.  What 
is  one  of  the  things  It  names?  "Super 
hardening  and  subsequent  deployment 
in  a  permanent  basing  mode,"  and  so 
forth,  to  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  1. 1983. 
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I  say  to  you  that  while  I  congratulate 
the  Senators  who  offered  this  amend- 
ment on  at  least  saying  we  should  study 
other  things,  mobility  and  a  variety  of 
other  things,  that  this  does,  in  fact,  say 
that  the  administration,  if  It  wants  to  go 
forward,  can  go  forward  with  the  super 
hardening  of  the  silos  as  presently 
planned. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  term  super  hardening  is  used  at  the 
end,  but  you  have  to  read  that  in  connec- 
tion with  mobility  and  deception.  I  have 
no  objection  to  R.  k  D.  being  done,  al- 
though I  am  very  dubious  about  the  re- 
sults of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  R.  &  D. 
being  done  on  a  long-term  basing  mode 
that  would  include  superhardening, 
mobility,  deception,  and  BMD  as  a  pack- 
age. I  do  vigorously  object  to  an  interim 
super  hardening  kind  of  solution.  The 
two  are  quite  different. 

There  was  a  proposal  that  would  have 
involved  superhardening  and  mobility 
and  deception  as  a  long-term  permanent 
solution. 

This  is  designed  carefully  not  to  pre- 
clude that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  But  may  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
where  honorable  people  disagree  with 
what  the  amendment  says — again  I  sug- 
gest that  the  unprinted  amendment  is 
the  wrong  way  to  approach  this  serious 
problem — I  would  suggest  as  a  lawyer 
that  this  is  written  in  the  disjunctive 
sense  which  could  include  several  differ- 
ent alternative  things,  one  of  which  is 
superhardening  in  subsequent  deploy- 
ment In  a  permanent  basing  mode. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  has  to  read 
the  words  "permanent  basing  mode"  in 
front  of  that  and  you  have  to  read  the 
superhardening  after  the  words  "per- 
manent basing  mode."  The  superhard- 
ening goes  with  the  permanent  basing 
mode  but  it  also  eoes  with  mobility  and 
deception  and  BMD  and  defense.  But 
you  are  correct  that  these  funds  are  not 
prevented  from  being  used  for  long-term 
permanent  basing  modes  that  would  in- 
clude as  one  of  its  elements  superhard- 
ening. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  simply  say  that  I 
think  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  simply  takes 
out  the  $354  million  all  together  is  a  bet- 
ter proposal  to  this  problem  in  sending 
the  proper  message. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  $334  mil- 
lion cannot  be  used  for  superhardening. 
It  can  only  be  tised  for  non-supcr-hard- 
ening  silos.  This  Is  all  R.  k  D.  We  are 
not  talking  about  anv  construction  at  all. 
We  are  talking  about  research. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  understand  that.  But 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan was  about  R.  k  D.  He  said  it  could 
be  used  for  R.  &  D.  I  say  it  can  be  used 
for  R.  k  D.  That  is  the  only  point  I  want 
to  clarify  here. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  can  be  used  for  R.  k  D. 
on  non-super-hardened  silos  but  that 
non-super-hardened  silo  has  to  be  com- 
patible with  a  long-term  basing  mode 
that  could  Include  mobility  and  also  in- 
clude deception  and  BMD  and  super- 


hardening.  The  object  here  is  to  pre- 
vent an  interim  superhardening.  I  think 
that  Is  what  the  amendment  does.  That 
Is  what  It  Is  to  do.  But  It  Is  not  to  pre- 
clude long-term  superhardening  in  the 
event  that  Is  deemed  to  be  compatible 
with  mobility,  deception,  and  BMD. 
This  money  cannot  be  used  for  R.  k  D.  on 
super  hardening,  this  $334  million.  The 
$20  million  could  be. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  for  one  more  attempt?  I 
wonder  if  I  can  have  the  attention  of  tiic 
Senator  from  Maine  also.  I  think  I  can 
phrase  the  question  properly. 

Is  It  a  correct  Interpretation  of  the 
amendment  to  say  that  it  flatly  prohibits 
the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  $334  mil- 
lion on  R.  k  D.  on  superhardened  silos 
as  a  part  of  any  interim  program  prior  to 
July  1,  1983. ' 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  for  during  the  fiscal 
year.  July  1,  1983. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
would  agree  with  this,  with  that  mod- 
iflcation? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  in  a 
moment,  but  first  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  statement,  if  I  might,  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  either  sometime  this 
evening  or  perhaps  in  the  morning, 
whatever  the  time  situation  might  be- 
come, I  do  plan  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Ccrtien-Nunn  amend- 
ment. My  amendment.  I  can  guarantee 
my  colleagues,  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very 
simple  amendment  to  understand  be- 
cause it  takes  away  all  of  the  $354  million 
for  the  interim  basing  mode. 

Mr.  COHEN.  WiU  the  Senator  now  teU 
me  whether  It  wiU  be  a  printed  or  un- 
printed amendment,  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  To  satisfy  the  Senator  s 
curiosity.  I  think  it  wiU  be  a  printed 
amendment  by  that  time,  but  it  wlU  be  so 
simple,  it  wiU  not  have  to  be  printed.  I 
can  guarantee  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
just  10  seconds? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  In  answer 
to  the  question  Senator  Levin  posed,  I 
did  not  pay  careful  enough  attention  to 
his  tables  because  he  put  1983  in  there. 
Senator  Cohen  asked  for  this  fiscal  year. 
I  am  informed  by  usually  reliable  staff 
that  this  money  Is  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion for  a  period  of  2  vears.  That  is  up  to 
September  30,  1983.  That  is  the  nature 
of  an  R.  &  D.  account. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  agree 
with  that,  that  Air  Force  R.  t  D.  title  V  Is 
available  for  obhgation  to  September  30. 
1983? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  can  be  obligated  to 
then.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  that  would  be  the 
answer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  amendment  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  and  to  the  people 
of  Kansas,  because  of  the  possibUlty  of 
the  MX  being  based  In  the  Titan  silos 
in  the  Wichita  area.  While  I  do  not  think 
we  know  yet  what  the  most  desirable 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  should  be,  this 
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amendment,  as  I  understand  It,  does 
leave  open  all  the  options  for  MX  basing, 
Including  super  hardening  of  Titan  silos 
If  that  turns  out  to  be  the  best  long-term 
decision.  It  may  be  helpful  to  encourage, 
as  this  amendment  does,  looking  hard  at 
other  options  earlier  than  has  been 
planned. 

UNANIMODS-CONSENT    ACBEEMBNT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  for  a 
brief  moment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  be  proud  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  we  have  now  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  vote  at  7  o'clock  on  the 
Cohen  perfecting  amendment  to  the  un- 
derlying Cohen  first-degree  amendment. 
If  that  Is  correct  and  If  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  put  that  request  at 
this  time,  I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Cohen  perfecting  amendment 
occur  not  later  than  7  p  m.  and  that  the 
time  between  now  and  7  p.m.  be  equally 
divided  between  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  lead- 
er would  answer  a  question,  please:  Am 
I  correct  in  saying  that  my  substitute 
amendment  would  then  be  the  amend- 
ment first  in  order  when  we  proceed  in 
session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  I  am  in  a  position  to  answer  that 
question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  objections? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  May  I  rephrase  that  ques- 
tion? After  the  disposition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  states 
that  the  order  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  recognized  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  first-degree  Cohen  amend- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  the  second- 
degree  amendment — the  majority  leader 
is  asking  for  unanimous  consent  on  the 
second-degree  Cohen  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sim- 
ply asking  this  at  this  time.  Could  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — I  shaU  not  do  this 
unless  both  leaders  agree — that  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  be  made  the  first 
order  of  business  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Cohen  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  Is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
Intent  of  the  parties.  Let  me  put  this 
unanimous-consent  request  and  ask  the 
special  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  be  modified  as  follows: 
That  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  Cohen 
first-degree  amendment  immediately  af- 
ter the  disposition  of  the  perfecting 
Cohen  amendment  which  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  personally  do  not 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  want  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
know  that  this  will  allow  another  per- 
fecting amendment  in  the  second  degree 
to  come  in  ahead  of  his  substitute  and 
be  voted  on  ahead  of  his  substitute.  Is 
that  agreeable  with  him? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
interfere  in  any  way.  I  just  want  to  pro- 
tect myself  and  protect  those  colleagues 
who  have  cosigned  my  amendment  with 
me  and  make  certain  that  we  get  a  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  hope  actually  that 
it  can  be  an  up  or  down  vote,  but  we 
do  not  need  to  go  into  that  issue  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  would  not  be  guaran- 
teed that  he  would  get  a  vote  on  his  sub- 
stitute before  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree,  however,  because  it  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  Cohen  perfecting  amendment  now 
pending  occur  at  not  later  than  7  p.m.; 
that  the  time  between  now  and  7  p.m.  be 
divided  equally  between  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  or  his  designee,  and  that 
the  control  of  the  time  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  reference 
to  the  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  perfecting  amendment,  which  would  be 
a  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  control  of  the  time  on  this 
side.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
from  the  time  I  control  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  was  just  going  to  make  one  or 
two  points,  Mr.  President.  Those  one  or 
two  points  simply  relate  to  where  we  are 
with  regard  to  the  MX  missile  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here,  and 
I  am  not  talking  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  because,  frank- 
ly, I  think  this  amendment  probably,  as 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  and  other  col- 
leagues have  expressed  this  evening, 
makes  a  bad  situation  a  little  bit  better. 
I  do  think  that  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  tomorrow,  striking  the  $354  million 
from  the  basing  mode  system,  the  in- 
terim basing  mode,  is  our  best  choice. 

First,  I  feel  strongly  that  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  with  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  amendment  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, another  continuing  resolution,  this 
time  not  on  the  budget,  but  a  continuing 
resolution  on  the  MX  missile  program. 


We  are  operating  in  a  period  of  nonded- 
sion,  one  nondecislon  after  another. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  studying 
and  working  on  the  MX  missile  for  the 
past  decade.  We  have  spent  almost  $4 
billion— not  $4  million,  $4  billion— study- 
ing how  to  build  and  where  to  put  the 
MX  missile.  We  are  still  not  much  farther 
along  tonight.  10  years  later,  or  12  or 
13  years  later,  than  we  were  when  we 
started  on  the  MX  missile  program.  It  Is 
a  situation  that  I  find  deplorable.  It  is  a 
situation  which  I  hope  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
take  imder  consideration  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  remove  this  basing  mode 
funding.  If  we  need  to,  if  we  want  to 
come  back  in  the  spring  with  a  supple- 
mental, when  we  have  some  answers  to 
these  questions  that  we  are  going  to  be 
raising  in  the  next  several  hours  of  this 
debate,  then  let  us  come  back  with  a 
supplemental. 

What  we  are  doing  here,  Mr.  President, 
Is.  once  again,  trying  to  buy  the  Illusion 
of  strength  in  spending  some  $354  mil- 
lion— for  what?  For  additional  studies. 
That  is  what  It  Is  all  about. 

In  adl  due  respect  to  my  colleague  from 
Georgia,  my  colleague  from  Maine,  and 
those  others  who  support  this  position — 
and  I  might  even  end  up  supporting  that 
position  if  it  comes  to  that — I  can  only 
say  to  my  friends,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  more  than  just  a  few  moments  be- 
cause we  do  have  a  short  period  of  time 
before  the  vote,  we  are  talking  about  $354 
million  for  additional  studies.  We  are 
talking  about  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
spending  for  the  MPS  study  $750,000 
each  day  for  work  that  is  not  being  per- 
formed because  of  the  October  2  decision 
made  by  the  President.  That  is  the  crazy, 
insane  situation  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  at  this  point,  at  this  juncture,  at  this 
late  hour,  before  Christmas,  trying  to  go 
home  and  trying  to  somehow  or  other 
limp  feebly  along  and  make  a  decision, 
this  evening  or  tomorrow,  that  Is  going 
to  commit  us  30  years  in  the  future  wit) 
regard  to  our  global  nuclear  policy.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

We  have  just  completed  a  study  on  the 
MPS  system  that  cost  $900  million.  As  I 
said,  those  expenditures  are  still  going 
forward. 

We  are  just  continuing,  if  I  may  say 
this,  trying  to  find  a  way  in  these  last 
remaining  hours  of  this  session  to  show 
to  the  American  people  that  at  least  we 
are  doing  something.  What  that  some- 
thing is,  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  we 
are  going  to  spend  another  $354  million 
to  add  to  the  already  $4  billion  that  we 
have  spent  on  the  MX  missile  program. 

What  we  are  also  going  to  end  up  do- 
ing, I  am  very  afraid,  Mr.  President — 
and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does.  I  know  my  friend  from 
Illinois  has  raised  some  good  objections 
and  some  justifiable  concerns.  But  I  have 
a  fear  that  unless  we  take  some  position 
in  the  next  several  hours  on  the  basing 
mode  of  the  MX  missile,  we  are  going 
to  be  putting  our  most  valuable  missile 
In  our  most  vulnerable  positions.  To  me, 
that  is  the  danger  of  having  this  debate 
at  this  time.  That  is  why  I  will  attempt, 
at  the  proper  time,  to  remove  the  entire 
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$354  million  for  the  interim  basing  mode 
system,  as  annoimced  by  the  President 
on  October  2. 

Let  us  take  time.  Let  us  take  the  op- 
portunity we  have  to  take  this  money 
out  of  the  budget.  If  we  need  to,  we  can 
come  back  in  the  spring  with  a  supple- 
mental, after  we  have  looked  at  this 
matter. 

Only  60  days  ago,  on  October  2,  the 
President  made  this  momentous  and  his- 
toric decision.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
study  it.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  in  open  disagreement  about 
this  matter  today.  We  find  that  before 
committee  after  committee  and  session 
after  session  and  witness  after  witness. 
Even  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who 
Is  charged  with  deployment  of  this  MX 
program,  did  not  even  know  of  this  de- 
cision imtll  It  was  made. 

That  Is  the  type  of  atmosphere  in 
which  this  decision  was  made.  That  is 
the  type  of  environment  we  have  cre- 
ated for  ourselves. 

It  is  exactly  the  reason  why  we  have 
no  business  committing  1  cent  to  a  sys- 
tem of  basing  an  MX  missile  until  we 
have  better  answers,  until  we  have  at 
least  a  consensus  among  those  individ- 
uals who  are  In  charge  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  Time  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  minority 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  minority  leader  yielded  me 
as  much  time  as  necessary.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  his 
remarks,  which  I  share. 

I  support  the  MX  missile.  I  think 
hardening  of  the  silos  in  permanent  bas- 
ing modes,  as  presently  contemplated,  in- 
vites disaster  and  is  a  terrible  mistake. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
taking  the  right  approach  in  striking  the 
$354  million  from  this  bill.  That  is  the 
proper  message  to  send  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  country. 

This  amendment,  in  my  view,  will  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  question  of  permanent 
hardening  and  subsequent  deployment 
in  a  permanent  basing  mode  of  these 
MX  missiles,  and  I  consider  that  to  be  a 
serious  mistake. 

Having  said  all  that,  I  think  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  a  pro- 
found improvement  over  the  present  bill, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  the  administration  and  encour- 
ages additional  research  and  develop- 
ment in  other  areas  for  other  basing 
modes.  For  that  reason,  I  will  vote  for 
this  amendment.  But  the  proper  vote.  In 
my  view,  will  be  on  the  subsequent 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas to  strike  the  $354  million  from  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  yielding. 


Mr.  President,  earlier  today.  I  offered 
an  amendment,  which  Is  still  pending,  to 
require  that  the  Senate  express  Itself 
on  the  Issue  of  the  so-called  windfall 
benefits  imder  railroad  retirement.  I 
temporarily  withheld  pressing  that 
amendment  because  I  have  been  in  touch 
and  am  having  negotiations  with  Dave 
Stockman,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Approximately  5  minutes  ago,  I  got  off 
the  telephone  after  speaking  with  Mr. 
Stockman,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  Mr.  Stockman  has 
agreed  to  continue  to  fund  the  so-called 
windfall  benefit  of  railroad  retirees  at 
the  authorized  congressional  level  of  $350 
million.  That  is  what  is  In  our  third 
continuing  resolution,  the  one  that  runs 
through  December  15. 

I  think  this  represents  a  very  signifi- 
cant concession  on  the  part  of  OMB. 

I  do  not  know  If  I  can  say  that  It  made 
Mr.  Stockman  change  his  mind,  but  it 
certainly  sharpened  the  focus  of  debate 
on  the  issue,  and  I  think  it  did  something. 
But  it  is  a  favorable  decision  on  an  Issue 
that  otherwise  would  have  resulted  In  a 
penurious  Christmas  for  our  railroad  re- 
Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  raised  the  point  here 
earlier  about  this  language.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  and  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  provisions  of  the 
entire  bill,  that  part  of  the  bill  that  in- 
cludes the  missiles — the  MX  and  matters 
that  go  with  it. 

I  am  proud  of  the  language  that  has 
been  worked  out  here,  and  I  commend 
the  authors  of  it.  It  strengthens  the  bill. 
It  certainly  does  not  impair  the  Presi- 
dent's position  or  anything  like  that,  and 
I  will  support  the  amendment. 

I  wiU  say  a  few  words  now  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposal  that  is  to  follow,  to 
take  the  money  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
before  us  for  several  years,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  said.  He  made  an 
excellent  statement.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  find  certainty  and  sufficiency  in  every- 
thing going  smoothly  and  well  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  missiles.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  thing  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  military  program,  and  it  is 
the  most  expensive  item  we  have  to  deal 

with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

All  time  for  the  minority  has  expired. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  some 
time? 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    we 
should  not  expect  perfection.  We  should 
not  expect  anything  but  trial  and  error, 
and  stop  and  start,  and  do  it  over  again. 
This  matter  must  move  forward  this 
year,  as  I  see  it.  We  have  taken  a  lot  of 
time,  have  spent  many  years  on  it.  There 
is  no  complete  answer  now. 

Again,  the  talks  are  coming  up.  where 
there  must  not  be  the  slightest  disturb- 


ance of  the  President's  position  and  his 
backing. 

I  feel  certain  that  valuable  time 
would  be  lost  should  we  strike  out  this 
money.  We  would  find  ourselves  no  better 
off,  but  worse  off.  I  hope  that,  on  the 
second  vote,  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated  and  the  money  will  be  left  in 
the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  time 

to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  .Senator  yield  me  some  time? 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  withhold  the  yielding 

back  of  my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  COHEN.  How  much  time  does  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  wish? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  much  as  I 
may  require,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me. 
Mr.  COHEN.  If  it  is  not  the  full  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  think  it  wiU  be  the  full  10  min- 
utes. I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  had  called  to  my  attention  a  wire 
service  item  from  United  Press.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  Republicans  today  foiled  two 
more  Democratic  attempts  led  by  Senator 
Ernest  HoUings  to  shift  another  $225  million 
away  from  the  $2  4  billion  requested  by 
Reagan  for  the  strategic  bomber.  The  Sen- 
ate today  voted  54  to  36  to  shelve  amend- 
ments to  use  $77  million  to  restore  reduc- 
tions in  the  active  forces  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  and  killed  55  to  36  a  814  million 
proposal  to  buy  more  ammunition  for  the 
Army. 

The  amendments  are  part  of  a  group  of 
15  that  seek  to  delete  the  B-1  funds  by  real- 
locating them  to  other  defense  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  inaccurate 
statement.  Not  one  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  called  up  thus  far  by 
Democrats  seeks  to  shift  funds  away 
from  the  B-1.  Not  a  single  amendment 
seeks  to  do  that. 

The  amendments  have  been  called  up 
thus  far  for  the  most  part  are  add-on 
amendments.  They  are: 

Mr.  LEvra's  amendment  on  yesterday 
adding  funds  for  procurement  of  four 
KCIOA  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force;  my 
own  amendment  yesterday  seeking  to 
add  fimding  for  Stealth;  the  HoUings 
amendment  today  adding  funding  for 
procurement  of  ammunition  for  the 
Army;  the  Rollings  amendment  adding 
funding  for  restoration  of  the  end 
strength  reductions  in  Army  and  Air 
Force;  and  the  Glenn  amendment  re- 
storing the  full  amount  requested  for 
the  Navy  steaming  hours  program. 

Not  one  of  these  amendments  sought 
to  shift  funds  away  from  the  B-1  bomber. 
All  of  these  are  add-on  amendments. 
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And  I  wish  that  the  press  would  take 
note  of  that  so  there  would  be  a  better 
understanding  among  the  press  and 
around  the'wuntry  as  to  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  here. 

The  press  may  have  gotten  its  misin- 
formation from  a  letter  which  was  sent 
to  Senators,  signed  by  Mr.  Hollings  and 
Mr.  Levin,  calling  attention  to  an 
amendment  which  they  expected  to  call 
up  at  some  point  reallocating  a  portion 
of  the  B-1  bomber  funding  to  a  number 
of  items  listed  in  the  letter,  but  that 
amendment  has  not  been  called  up  yet. 
That  amendment  which  would  reallo- 
cate funds  from  the  B-1  to  other  pro- 
grams, I  repeat,  has  not  yet  been  called 
up. 

All  of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
called  up  have  been  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  that  amendment.  They  have 
been  add-on  amendments;  and  let  me  say 
again  for  the  record  clearly  that  as  far 
as  amendments  called  up  by  Democrats 
thus  far,  not  one  would  reallocate  funds 
from  the  B-1  program. 

I  also  understand  that  NBC  has  just 
reported: 

ttemocrats  spent  the  day  beating  their 
heads  against  the  wall  with  amendment  after 
amendment  to  take  money  from  the  B-1 
bomber  for  various  other  defense  functions. 

That,  again,  is  an  inaccuracy,  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  it.  No  one  sin- 
gle amendment  has  been  called  up  by 
Democrats  today  or  yesterday  to  take 
money  from  the  B-1  bomber.  I  do  not 
know  what  may  come  later  but  not  one 
amendment  thus  far  called  up  by  Demo- 
crats would  have  taken  one  thin  dime, 
10  cents,  from  the  B-1  bomber. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  second-degree  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  is  there  go- 
ing to  be  a  unanimous- consent  proposal 
made  relating  to  when  a  vote  will  come 
on  the  Pry  or  amendment?  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  Pryor  amendment 
could  he  a  separate  amendment  so  that 
the  Cohen-Nunn-Quayle  amendment,  as 
modified,  if  it  is  modified,  would  be  dis- 
posed of  tonight. 

Is  there  going  to  be  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  Pryor  amendment 
be  voted  on  tomorrow  at  a  certain  time? 
Does  the  Senator  propose  that? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  might  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Georgia  that  I  wish  to  in- 
quire from  the  leadership  if  it  would  be 
in  keeping  and  according  to  the  schedule 
that  we  proceed  to  vote  as  planned  with 
the  Nunn-Cohen  amendment  this  eve- 
ning and  that  tomorrow  as  a  separate 
amendment,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
itself,  that  I  might  propose  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  made  the  first  order  of  business 
following  the  leadership  and  special 
order  announcements  et  cetera?  Would 
that  be  proper  or  would  there  be  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
leadership.  Senator  Baker  is  not  here. 
I   had    informal    discussions   with   the 


Senator  from  Arkansas.  Those  of  us  who 
are  here  working  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  have  no  objection  to  that  procedure 
with  one  exception.  We  woud  like  a  time 
certain  to  vote  or  a  time  agreement  in 
the  morning  on  the  Pryor  amendment. 
We  would  have  preferred  to  have  cleared 
up  this  portion  of  the  biU  this  evening, 
both  the  Cohen  and  the  Pryor  amend- 
ments. I  think  that  could  be  worked  out 
if  we  could  agree  to  some  type  of  time 
agreement  in  the  morning,  a  time  cer- 
tain to  vote  on  the  Pryor  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  that  my  friend  wait  until  Mr. 
Baker  or  Mr.  Stevens  is  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  wish  to  yield  fur- 
ther time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back  the  question 
now  occurs  on  the  second  degree  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
simple  from  everyone's  point  of  view  if 
we  are  going  to  vote  separately  on  the 
Cohen-Nunn  amendment  that  we  vote 
it  by  voice  vote  on  the  second-degree 
amendment  and  then  have  the  roUcall 
after  that  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  that  agreement  yet. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Otherwise  we  will  have  two 
rollcalls. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  suggest  we  reverse  that 
procedure,  that  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment we  now  have  which  is  the  second 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  and 
then  we  voice  vote,  if  it  is  agreeable, 
the  Cohen  amendment  as  perfected. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
friend  from  Georgia  this  question: 
Would  we  be  voting,  in  that  effect,  on 
the  substance  or  perfecting  first  degree 
or  second,  because  many  of  us  might 
want  to  do  that  and  then  vote  against 
it  as  perfected?  I  think  there  could  be  a 
difference.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to 
voice  vote  the  second -degree  amendment 
and  then  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
having  been  accepted  have  the  rollcall 
on  the  first-degree  amendment  as  per- 
fected? 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  leader 
is  back. 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  could  have  a  vote  as 
ordered  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
and  have  the  rollcall  tonight  depending 
on  what  agreement  is  arrived  at  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  time  certain  tomor- 
row; otherwise,  I  suggest  we  are  going 
to  stay  in  session  tonight  so  it  will  not 
make  much  difference. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  D'Amato  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  the  perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  we  avoid  the  rollcall  by  disposing  of 
this  amendment  tonight.  I  suggest  we 
voice  vote  the  perfecting  amendment  and 
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then  have  the  rollcall  on  the  first-degree 
amendment  as  perfected.  I  think  that  is 
the  clearer  rollcall.  I  simply  suggested 
that  to  the  sponsors,  and  they  did  not 
want  to  make  it  until  the  majority  leader 
was  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  is  sentiment  in  the  Senate 
that  we  should  vitiate  the  order  which 
requires  a  rollcall  vote  not  later  than  7 
o'clock  on  the  perfecting  amendment  of 
Senator  Cohen,  and  instead  we  should 
continue  debate  on  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

Several  Senators.  No.  No. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  hour  of  7  o'clock 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
vote  at  7  o'clock  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  request  two  rollcalls  occur 
back  to  back,  the  first  of  15  minutes,  the 
second  of  10  minutes.  The  first  rollcall 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  to  his  underlying  first- 
degree  amendment,  to  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  a  vote  10  minutes  in  length 
on  the  underlying  first-degree  amend- 
ment. 

RECESS     UNTIL     9     A.M.     TOMORBOW 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  PRTOR  TO 
OFFER  HIS  AMENDMENT  ON  TOMORROW;  RE- 
SUME CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  4995,  AND  TIME- 
LIMITATION    AGREEMENT 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers imder  the  standing  order,  and  any 
morning  business  that  may  be  trans- 
acted, but  in  any  event  at  9:30  a.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
at  which  time  the  Chair  will  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  in  order,  and  which 
deals  with  the  MX  missile;  and  that  on 
that  amendment  there  be  an  hour  time 
limitation  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form,  and  with 
a  vote  thereon  to  occur  not  later  than 
10:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  To  make  sure  I  stated  it 
correctly,  the  vote  will  be  in  relation  to 
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the  amendment  of '  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject on  condition  that  the  first  rollcall 
last  only  15  minutes.  I  believe  Senator 
Hollings  has  to  catch  a  plane,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  him  vote  on  the  sec- 
ond rollcall. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  we  will  abide  by  the 
limitation  of  time  on  the  first 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
with  one  showing  of  seconds  to  ask  for 
tho  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
a  sufficient  second  on  the  second-degree 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  first-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wiirng  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Pryor 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  734 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  734)  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  443  Leg.| 
YEAS— 90 


Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Eagle  ton 

Ea«t 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflm 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollhigs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 


Hart 
Hatfield 


Abdnor 

Boschwitz 

ChUes 

Andrews 

Bradley 

Cochman 

Armstrong 

Bumpers 

Cohen 

Baker 

Burdick 

Cranston 

Baucus 

Byrd. 

Danforth 

Bentsen 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

Denton 

Blden 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

Dixon 

Boren 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

K&sten 

Kennedy 

Uucalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

NAYS— 4 
Metzenbaum 


Quayle 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thunnond 

Tower 

Tsongaa 

waUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

WUIiams 

Zorlnsky 


Roth 


Cannon 
D'Amato 


NOT  VOTING — 6 

DeConcini  Goldwater 

Glenn  Moynihan 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  444  Leg.l 
YEAS— 90 


So  Mr.  Cohen's  amendment  (UP  No. 
734)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  on  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  w^Ue 
Members  are  on  the  floor  if  I  could  have 
their  attention  for  a  moment,  another 
rollcall  vote  is  scheduled  to  occur  im- 
mediately. I  have  some  indication  that 
there  may  be  no  need  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  first-degree 
amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, and  I  will  not  object,  I  was  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

ROLLCALL  VOTE  ON  UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  730 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  first-degree  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  further  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  would  vote  "yea." 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boechwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Eyrd, 

Haxry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
(Thafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen. 
CraDBton 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 
Exon 
Ford 


Hart 
Hatfield 


Gam 

Gorton 

Orsssley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Hefiin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lavalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Mitchell 

Murkowski 

NAYS — 4 
Metzenbaum 


Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Rudman 

Sarhaoes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Snefford 

Stenids 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorinsky 


Roth 


NOT  VOTING — 6 
Cannon  DeConcini  Goldwater 

D'Amato  Glenn  Moynihan 

So  Mr.  Cohen's  amendment  (UP  No- 
730),  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    735 

(Purpose:  To  permit  multi-year  Army  pro- 
curement of  the  TTH-60A  Black  Hawk  hell- 
copter) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska   (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment    num- 
bered 735 : 

On  page  15,  line  23.  after  "$1,940,900,000 
Insert:  .  of  which  $545^00.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  of  UH-60A  Black  Hawk 
aircraft  under  a  multlyear  contract,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  2306(h)  of 
Public  Law  97-86. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  misunderstanding.  I  thought 
it  had  been  cleared.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 
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I  will  state  that  it  is  an  amendment  I 
intend  to  oiler  tomorrow  morning  to  put 
the  Black  Hawk  helicopter  procurement 
contract  on  a  multiyear  basis.  We  have 
ascertained  that  doing  so  would  save  $81 
million. 

Because  of  the  circumstances,  we  have 
been  requested  to  do  this  since  the  bill 
came  from  committee.  I  am  in  error.  I 
thought  it  had  been  cleared.  I  apologize 
to  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  voted  favorably  to  report 
this  appropriations  bill.  I  particularly 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska,  Senator  Stevens, 
who  by  deeds  and  not  just  words  has 
demonstrated  his  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  revitalizing  our  military  forces. 
Indeed,  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense,  which  Senator  Stevens 
chairs,  recommended  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  which  are  approximately 
$7.6  billion  above  the  President's  October 
request  and  well  above  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  previously  indi- 
cated, this  appropriations  bill  recom- 
mends funding  for  a  number  of  programs 
in  amounts  which  exceed  the  amounts 
authorized  by  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  defense  authorization  bill.  Although 
I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  appro- 
priations bill,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
waiver  of  title  10,  section  138  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  prohibits  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  from  obligating  or 
expending  any  funds  for  specified  ac- 
counts unless  such  funds  have  received 
specific  congressional  authorization.  As 
a  practical  matter.  I  do  not  think  this 
will  be  a  significant  issue  once  the  con- 
ferees have  completed  their  negotiations. 
Nonetheless,  since  there  are  certain  dis- 
parities between  the  level  of  funding  pro- 
vided in  the  defense  authorization  bill 
and  that  provided  in  this  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could 
let  this  matter  go  without  some  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  this  appro- 
priations bill  marks  the  first  significant 
step  in  a  series  of  steps  which  must  be 
taken  so  that  we  may  at  least  assure  our- 
selves of  military  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  military  readiness  and  force 
modernization  needs  have  been  seriously 
neglected  for  over  a  decade.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  long  leadtime  Involved 
in  getting  the  much  needed  ships,  tanks, 
ammunition  levels,  and  spare  parts  to  our 
operational  units.  Therefore,  even  with 
the  increase  in  defense  spending  pro- 
vided in  this  appropriations  bill,  it  will 
take  several  years  before  this  investment 
will  result  in  a  meaningful  improvement 
to  our  defense  capabilities.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  imperative  that  we  delay  no 
longer  the  painful  but  vet  essential  ac- 
tion required  to  revitalize  our  military 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
•eagues    that   there   were   two   central 


themes  to  President  Reagan's  successful 
campaign  which  were  endorsed  by  the 
American  people  on  November  4,  namely, 
a  revitalization  of  our  economy  and  a 
restoration  of  our  military  capabilities.  I 
am  confident  that  both  of  these  objec- 
tives are  achievable  and  that  one  need 
not  be  sacrified  to  achieve  the  other.  It 
is  true  that  the  American  people  are  de- 
pending on  this  administration  to  dem- 
onstrate a  meaningful  improvement  in 
general  economic  conditions  by  1984  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  administration — 
with  the  courageous  assistance  of  this 
Congress— will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
such  improvements.  Nonetheless,  even  If 
the  President  were  to  fall  slightly  short 
of  his  economic  recovery  objectives,  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  signifi- 
cant positive  trends,  the  President  will 
have  the  continued  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  will  not  and  should  not 
be  as  patient  when  it  comes  to  a  matter 
as  vitally  important  as  national  security. 
The  primary  role  of  the  President  is  to 
provide  for  the  national  security  of  this 
Nation.  More  than  ever  before,  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  the  volatile  geo- 
political situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves and  the  importance  of  having  a 
strong  and  credible  military  capability. 
They  will  not  and  should  not  be  as  tol- 
erant of  this  President  or  this  Congress 
if  we  compromise  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion by  failing  to  accomplish  the  defense 
recovery  program  that  we  promised  dur- 
ing the  1980  campaign.  I.  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  appropria- 
tions bill  as  one  of  many  legislative  ini- 
tiatives which  we  will  be  required  to  take 
to  live  up  to  this  mandate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
for  some  questions  relative  to  the  provi- 
sion of  essential  firefighting  and  security 
services  on  Department  of  Defense  in- 
stallations? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  the  committee  has  given  any 
consideration  to  measures  to  constrain 
the  contracting  out  of  essential  firefight- 
ing and  security  services  on  military  in- 
stallations so  that  we  can  take  steps  to 
insure  that  such  contracting  is  not  only 
cost  effective  but  also  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  national  security? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  such  a  moratorium,  though 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  aware,  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  lost  on  a  very 
narrow  division  vote  in  the  other  body 
when  H.R.  4995  was  under  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct.  The  vote 
was  83  to  85  and  some  rather  interesting 
points  were  made  during  that  short  de- 
bate. They  are  points  that  I  believe 
should  be  carefully  considered,  not  only 
by  the  Senate,  but  also  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  OflQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  in  the  interest  of 
prudence  and  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Perhaps  foremost  among  these 
considerations  is  the  potential  for  dis- 
ruption of  essential  defense  activities. 

In  early  1978,  just  such  a  disruption 


occurred  at  the  Hunters  Point  Naval 
Shipyard  in  California,  where  a  labor 
dispute  between  the  10-man  local  of  the 
Firefighters  Union  and  the  contractor 
supplying  firefighting  services  to  the  yard 
resulted  in  an  almost  complete  shutdown 
of  the  Hunters  Point  Shipyard  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  weeks.  As  we  have  recently  had 
impressed  upon  us.  Federal  employees 
are  not  free  to  withhold  their  services  in 
similar  circumstances.  There  are  other 
considerations  as  well.  Among  these  are 
the  assurance  that,  as  comparisons  are 
made  between  in-house  and  contracted 
work,  we  do,  in  each  instance,  insure 
that  all  factors  and  all  costs  are  consid- 
ered, including  collateral  work  which  is 
very  frequently  done  by  federally  em- 
ployed personnel.  Overseeing  arresting 
gear  used  in  aircraft  landings  is  one  ex- 
ample. Another  example  is  preventive- 
work,  to  guard  against  incidence  of  fire 
destruction  or  theft. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  given  an  es- 
timate of  $72  million  a  j^ear  as  the  cost 
of  placing  a  moratorium  on  contracting 
out  these  essential  services.  Now,  $72  mil- 
lion is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  sum  that  could  pale  into 
insignificance  should  there  be  a  serious, 
untimely  disruption  of  our  defense  ca- 
pability. I,  for  one,  do  not  object  to  con- 
tracting out  Government  services  when 
that  policy  makes  sense,  when  it  is  pru- 
dent, and  when  it  is  cost  effective.  Nor 
am  I  now  proposing  an  amendment  to 
halt  the  practice,  but  only  asking  the 
committee  if  there  can  be  assurance  of 
hearings  on  this  subject  before  we  go 
through  another  appropriations  cycle. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  the  Senator's 
points  are  well  made,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  him  that  assurance.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services,  I  believe  I  can  give  assurance 
that  this  important  matter  will  be  aired 
in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  President's  pro- 
posed waiver  of  law  wovild  waive  the 
President's  decision  to  include  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  gas  conditioning  plant  in  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation  sys- 
tem. Although  the  plant  would  become 
part  of  the  ANGTS,  the  waiver  also  pro- 
vides that  the  variable  rate  of  return 
specified  by  the  decision  will  not  apply  to 
the  plant.  Why  should  not  a  variable  re- 
turn mechanism,  such  as  the  incentive 
rate  of  return  mechanism  developed  for 
the  Alaska  pipeline  segment,  be  applied 
to  the  plant? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  serious  and  lengthy 
regulatory  delay  could  result  from  de- 
veloping such  an  incentive  mechanism 
for  the  plant.  It  took  almost  2  years 
of  proceedings  before  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  to  fashion 
an  incentive  rate  of  return  mechanism 
for  the  pipeline  facilities  that  was  satis- 
factory to  the  project  sponsors,  poten- 
tial investors  and  the  Commission.  A 
similar  2-year  delay  In  developing  an 
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Incentive/penalty  mechanism  for  the 
plant  would  add  costs  to  the  project 
which  ultimately  must  be  passed  on  to 
consumers.  Therefore,  it  is  our  intention 
that  the  allowable  rate  of  return  for  the 
plant  be  established  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible under  existing  law  without  the 
mOR  requirement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  variable  return 
mechanism  was  developed  for  the  pipe- 
line as  an  incentive  to  control  costs. 
Will  not  such  an  incentive  be  necessary 
for  the  plant  too? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  risk  of  cost 
ovemms  is  not  as  great  for  the  plant  as 
it  is  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  segment.  The 
plant  will  be  constructed  at  a  single  lo- 
cation where  the  producers  have  been 
buUding  facilities  for  more  than  8  years. 
Much  is  already  known  about  construc- 
tion at  Prudhoe  Bay.  Conversely,  the 
pipeline  will  be  constructed  along  a  745- 
mile  route  in  Alaska  through  varz'ing 
topography  and  soil  conditions.  Risks  as- 
sociated with  constructing  the  plant  are 
also  reduced,  because  significant  com- 
ponents of  the  plant  will  be  prefabri- 
cated in  the  lower  48  States  and  shipped 
to  Alaska  for  final  assembly. 

Thus,  an  incentive-penalty  mecha- 
nism should  not  be  a  necessary  incen- 
tive to  control  costs  for  the  plant  and, 
by  causing  regulatory  delay,  would  actu- 
ally increase  the  cost  to  consumers.  The 
sponsors  of  the  plant  will  still  be  held 
accountable  for  cost  overruns.  The  Office 
of  the  Federal  Inspector  will  review  the 
costs  of  the  plant  and  may  disallow  from 
inclusion  in  consumers'  rates  any  costs 
found  to  have  been  imprudent.  This  re- 
view of  prudency  of  costs  will  be  a 
powerful  incentive  to  control  plant  costs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  proposed  waiver 
of  law  authorizes  the  FERC  to  approve 
tariffs  that  will  allow  purchasers  of 
Alaskan  gas  to  pass  through  to  their  cus- 
tomers the  ANGTS  costs  that  have  been 
billed  to  them.  What  assurances  exist 
that  distribution  company  customers  of 
the  pipeline  companies  purchasing  Alas- 
kan gas  and  transporting  it  through  the 
ANGTS  will  be  able  to  recover  the 
charges  they  paid  for  Alaskan  gas  from 
their  customers? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Recovery  of  all 
ANGTS  costs  from  the  iiltimate  con- 
sumer of  gas  is  a  matter  for  Federal  ac- 
tion. Thus,  once  the  FERC  has  approved 
ANGTS  sponsor  and  shipper  tariffs  pur- 
suant to  the  proposed  waiver  of  law  and 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  ANGTS  charges 
should  be  passed  through  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  Alaskan  gas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  President's  pro- 
posed waiver  of  law  will  preclude  FERC 
from  modifying  prior  orders  or  tariffs, 
but  only  to  the  extent  such  modifications 
otherwise  would  prevent:  First,  the 
ANGTS  sponsors  from  servicing  debt 
and  paying  actual  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenses  and  current  taxes :  and 
second,  the  shippers  from  paying 
ANGTS  transportation  charges.  How 
would  the  waiver  affect  the  tariff  to  be 
approved  by  the  Canadian  National  En- 
ergy Board  for  the  Canadian  segment  of 
the  ANGTS? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  construction  of 
the  ANGTS  can  commence,  the  FERC 
must  approve  the  U.S.  ANGTS  sponsor 


tariffs  governing  the  recovery  of  ANGTS 
transportation  charges  from  Alaskan 
gas  shippers,  and  shipper  tariffs  govern- 
ing the  flowthrough  of  the  ANGTS 
transportation  charges  to  customers 
served  by  the  shippers.  In  Canada,  the 
National  Energy  Board  must  approve  a 
tariff  governing  recovery  of  the  Cana- 
dian ANGTS  transportation  charges 
from  Alaskan  gas  shippers. 

While  FERC  will  not  formally  approve 
the  NEB-approved  Canadian  ANGTS 
sponsor  tariff,  it  must  review  and  ap- 
prove the  shipper  tariffs  by  which  the 
shippers  will  fiowthrough  the  NEB- 
approved  Canadian  ANGTS  transpor- 
tation charges.  Thus,  the  waiver  would 
preclude  FERC  from  modifying  the  prior 
FERC-approved  shipper  tariffs  in  any 
manner  that  would  prevent  the  shippers 
from  flowing  through  all  ANGTS  trans- 
portation charges,  including  those  as- 
sessed under  an  NEB-approved  tariff. 
However,  notwithstanding  this  limita- 
tion on  the  FERC's  modiflcaticai  power, 
U.S.  consumers  would  remain  fully  pro- 
tected with  respect  to  Canadian  trans- 
portation charges. 

In  this  respect,  three  points  should  be 
emphasized : 

First,  the  rates,  charges,  and  condi- 
tions of  service  for  Canadian  natural 
gas  pipeline  companies,  like  those  of  U.S. 
pipeline  companies,  are  required  by  law 
to  be  "just  and  reasonable,"  as  well  as 
nondiscriminatory . 

Second,  the  Agreement  on  Principles, 
which  was  consummated  between  our 
two  countries  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  ANGTS,  expressly  declares  that  all 
charges  and  authorizations  for  the 
ANGTS  "will  be  just  and  reasonable  and 
apply  to  the  pipeline  in  the  same  nondis- 
criminatory manner  as  to  any  other 
similar  pipeline." 

Finally,  the  Transit  Hydrocarbon 
Pipeline  Treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  prohibits  any  interference 
with  throughput  in  the  ANGTS  or  any 
discriminatory  treatment  with  respect 
to  taxes  or  other  monetary  charges. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  President's  pro- 
posed waiver  would  include  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  gas  conditioning  plant  within  the 
ANGTS  and  subject  the  plant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  President's 
1977  decision,  except  for  the  incentive 
rate  of  return  condition.  Why  is  it  not 
necessary  to  waive  the  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  that  decision  as  they  would 
apply  to  the  gas  conditioning  plant? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  1977  decision.  Many  of 
those  terms  and  conditions  do  not  re- 
quire specific  Federal  inspector  approval 
before  construction  can  commence.  In- 
stead they  merely  require  review,  for 
example,  of  management  plans,  cost  and 
schedule  control  techniques,  construction 
design,  quality  contr<d  procedures,  and 
so  on.  This  review  should  not  be  time 
consuming  and  the  Federal  inspector  has 
the  flexibility  to  tailor  his  procedures  to 
assure  that  all  review  is  done  in  a  time 
frame  consistent  with  the  project  spon- 
sors' construction  schedule. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that  the 
proposed  waiver  would  waive  section  7  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  to  the  extent  it 


could  be  construed  to  require  formal  evi- 
dentiary hearings  at  the  FERC  oti 
ANGTS  and  ANGTS-related  regulatory 
approvals.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
waiver? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  My  colleague  is  correct 
in  his  understanding.  The  purpose  of  this 
waiver  is  simply  to  grant  the  FEIRC  the 
flexibility  to  expedite  the  issuance  of 
regulatory  approvals  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  ANGTS.  The  ANGTS 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  at  the  FERC  and  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
There  will  be  no  formal  evidentiary  hear- 
ings unless  FERC  determines  them  to  be 
necessary  to  resolve  remaining  issues. 
Hopefully,  there  will  not  be  such  a  need 
since  such  hearings  would  only  serve  to 
prolong  th^  issuance  of  approvals  with- 
out improving  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. Such  delay  will  only  add  costs  to  the 
project,  which  will  be  borne  by  gas  con- 
sumers in  their  rates.  This  waiver  will 
allow  the  FERC  freedom  to  utilize  less 
formal  procedures,  such  as  notice  with 
opportunity  for  written  comment,  to  re- 
solve all  remaining  issues  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  interested  persons 
still  be  able  to  make  their  views  known 
to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  the  waiver  in  no 
way  prejudices  the  rights  of  interested 
persons  to  participate  fully  in  the  pro- 
ceedings established  by  the  FERC  to  issue 
ANGST  and  ANGST-related  approvals. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  less  for- 
mal proceedings,  such  as  notice  and  com- 
ment, an  opportunity  is  provided  for  in- 
terested persons  to  come  in  and  make 
their  views  known.  I  would  also  add  that 
many  of  the  ANGST  approvals.  Including 
establishment  of  the  IROR.  have  already 
been  issued  pursuant  to  notice  and  com- 
ment procedures. 


NUCLEAR  DANGER 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  a  very 
thoughtful  op-ed  piece  by  Jessica  Tuch- 
man  Mathews  concerning  the  serious 
weakening  of  U.S.  nonproliferation  policy 
over  the  past  10  months.  As  Ms.  Mathews 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  myself  emphasized 
in  my  opening  remarics  at  a  recent  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
ergy, Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Govern- 
mental Processes,  the  erosion  of  our  non- 
proliferation  efforts  has  been  manifest 
in  numerous  instances  and  has  already 
resulted  in  diminished  resolve  on  the  part 
of  other  nuclear  suppliers  in  their  efforts 
to  help  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. And  it  has  encouraged  coimtries  like 
Mexico  to  believe  that  they  will  be  able 
to  purchase  sensitive  nuclear  technology 
in  the  international  nuclear  marketplace, 
technology  which  in  recent  years  was 
thought  to  have  been  effectively  embar- 
goed by  supplier  agreement. 

One  point  of  disagreement  with  Ms. 
Mathews,  however,  is  that  in  my  view 
the  first  serious  test  of  U.S.  nonprolifer- 
ation resolve  since  passage  of  the  1978 
Non-proliferation  Act  (NNPA)  was  not 
the  recent  action  on  the  sale  of  F-16's  to 
Pakistan,  but  the  Carter  administration's 
decision  in  the  summer  of  1980  to  ship 
nuclear  fuel  to  India  even  though  that 
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nacion  did  not  meet  the  tenns  of  the 
NNPA.  Ms.  Mathews  had  left  the  Carter 
administration  before  this.  We  failed  that 
test,  in  my  view,  and  our  weakened  pos- 
ture on  this  vital  issue  began  with  that 
episode,  and  continues  today,  and  I  add 
that  I  think  her  statement,  which  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  very  well  spells  out  the 
situation  that  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XjEtting  Nuclear  Danger  Spread 
(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews) 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  re- 
sounding vote  of  no-confidence  this  week  In 
the  International  system  of  safeguards  on 
which  trade  In  nuclear  technology  is  premised 
is  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  events  and  pol- 
icy shifts  that  has  all  but  wiped  out  American 
non-proliferation  policy. 

As  one  who  once  had  a  hand  In  helping 
to  formulate  that  policy  during  part  of  the 
Carter  administration,  I  have  watched  with 
awe  the  rapidity  with  whloh  the  dismantling 
has  taken  place. 

The  erosion  began  Isist  spring  In  a  close 
vote  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approving  an  administration  request 
to  permit  a  large  new  assistance  program 
for  Pakistan  by  waiving  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits assistance  to  a  country  trsrlng  to 
make  nuclear  weapons.  The  vote  attracted 
little  attention  at  the  time,  yet  It  was  a 
significant  milestone:  in  the  first  test  of  Its 
own  sanctions  against  nuclear  proliferation, 
the  United  States  was  choosing  to  Ignore 
them. 

By  the  time  the  waiver  reached  the  Sen- 
ate floor  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  no  re- 
maining doubt  that  Pakistan  Is  aggressively 
pursuing  every  possible  technical  route  to 
building  a  bomb.  It  may  be  ready  to  stage 
a  nuclear  explosion  In  one  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  Senate  chose  not  to 
vote  on  the  wisdom  of  the  waiver.  Sen.  John 
Glenn  (D-Ohlo),  trying  to  redraw  the  line 
he  had  helped  write  Into  law  a  few  years 
ago,  offered  an  amendment  requiring  ter- 
mination of  American  aid  If  Pakistan  went 
all  the  way  and  actually  detonated  a  nuclear 
bomb.  But  the  message  that  was  conveyed 
that  evening  to  Pakistan,  and  who  knows 
how  many  other  Interested  governmente, 
was  not  that  the  amendment  had  passed — 
Which  It  had.  Just — but  rather  that  nearly 
half  the  Senate — 45  members — had  voted 
against  it,  in  the  name  of  preserving  "fiexl- 
blUty"  for  the  president.  The  flexibility  In 
this  case  Is  the  flexibility  to  do  nothing — 
as  this  country  did  when  India  exploded  Its 
bomb  In  1974. 

Meanwhile  Israel  had  bombed  Iraq's  re- 
search reactor.  The  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency's  response  was  not  to  investi- 
gate why  Iraq,  despite  having  no  commercial 
nuclear  facilities,  was  stockpiling  hundreds 
of  tons  of  uranium  ore.  Nor  did  It  or  any 
other  rjroup  consider  Intelligence  findings 
that  Iraq  was  Indeed  pursuing  a  nuclear  ca- 
pability, despite  having  renounced  the  right 
to  do  so  by  signing  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty.  Instead  the  IAEA  called  on  its  mem- 
bers to  offer  Iraq  "emergency  assistance"  to 
rebuild  the  destroyed  reactor. 

Prance,  Iraq's  original  supplier,  responded. 
Discussions  between  Prance  and  Iraq  have 
been  under  way  since  last  summer.  American 
officials  are  apparently  not  privy  to  the  terms 
being  negotiated,  especially  whether  the  new 
reactor  will  be  as  Inexplicably  large  for  its 
asserted  "research"  purpose  as  the  old  one 
was,  or  whether  this  time  Prance  will  insist 
that  the  reactor  not  be  fueled  with  highly 
enriched,  weapons-usable  uranium. 


France's  recent  agreement  with  South 
Africa  does  not  offer  much  ground  for  opti- 
mism. The  United  States  has  been  trying  for 
years  to  get  South  Africa  to  accept  safe- 
guards on  its  nuclear  facilities.  Its  leverage 
was  the  supply  of  fuel  rods  for  South  Africa's 
first  power  reactors  scheduled  for  completion 
next  year.  But  American  law  requires  that 
South  Africa  first  accept  safeguards.  Sud- 
denly, in  mid-November,  It  was  announced 
that  the  reactor  would  be  loaded  on  sched- 
ule with  fuel  rods  made  In  France,  and  with- 
out safeguards.  The  action  took  American 
officials  complete  by  surprise,  cutting  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  U.S.  government's 
poeltion. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  nuclear  supplier  na- 
tions agreed  to  an  informal  moratorium  on 
the  transfer  of  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
plants — facilities  that  produce  material  that 
Is  directly  usable  in  bombs.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time  since  that  agreement,  a  non- 
nuclear  we«4>ons  state— Mexico — has  invited 
bids  for  the  construction  of  power  reactors 
and  let  it  be  known  that  it  wants  "advanced 
technology" — enrichment  and  reprocessing — 
to  be  part  of  the  deal.  The  suppliers'  re- 
sponses will  be  a  major  test  of  how  much,  or 
how  little,  is  left  of  the  will  to  slow  nuclear 
proliferation.  The  outlook  Is  clouded  by  the 
administration's  recently  announced  willing- 
ness to  transfer  classified  enrichment  tech- 
nology to  Australia,  making  it  all  the  harder 
to  say  no  to  others. 

Several  other  thresholds  have  been  quietly 
crossed.  In  extending  an  agreement  that  al- 
lows U.S.-suppUed  fuel  to  be  reprocessed  in 
Japan's  pilot  reprocessing  plant,  the  admin- 
istration, without  prior  congressional  con- 
sultation, dropped  two  key  provisions  of  ear- 
lier versions.  One  of  these  dealt  with  whether 
reprocessing  plants,  because  they  provide  di- 
rect access  to  weapons-usable  materials,  can 
ever  be  effectively  safeguarded.  The  other  re- 
tained U.S.  control  over  Japan's  use  of  the 
separated  plutonlum. 

U.S.  negotiators,  unable  to  find  acceptable 
conditions  for  ending  nuclear  cooperation 
with  India,  are  reportedly  considering  major 
concessions.  The  United  States  wants  Inter- 
national safeguards  to  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  used  fuel  (containing  more  than 
a  ton  of  Plutonium)  it  has  supplied  to  India 
over  18  years.  India  has  refused,  and  is  re- 
portedly considering  a  unilateral  renuncia- 
tion of  the  agreement  and  its  attendant  safe- 
guards. To  avoid  that  damaging  precedent 
U.S.  negotiators  may  allow  India  to  reprocess 
the  U.S.-supplied  fuel. 

The  Reagan  administration  let  it  be  known 
from  the  outset  that  it  planned  a  dramatic 
"shift  in  emphasis"  from  the  Carter  non- 
proliferation  policy.  It  would  emphasize 
American  leverage  as  a  "reliable  nuclear  sup- 
plier" rather  than  trying  to  restrict  access  to 
sensitive  nuclear  technologies.  But  leverage 
is  only  leverage  If  one  Is  prepared  to  use  it. 
The  administration's  easy  acceptance  of 
Pakistan's  nuclear  bomb  program  and  many 
subsequent  decisions  signaled  clearly  that  It 
was  more  Interested  in  encouraging  nuclear 
trade.  The  message  was  picked  up  not  only 
by  potential  prollferators  but  also  by  other 
suppliers — Pr-ince,  especially — that  had  re- 
luctantly gone  along  with  earlier  U.S.  In- 
sistence on  a  tough  non-proliferation  policy. 
Congress,  overwhelmed  with  other  concerns, 
failed  to  respond.  The  result  has  been  a 
frightenlngly  swift  unraveling  of  the  con- 
tainment net  that  had  been  slowly  stitched 
together  in  the  seven  years  since  India's  nu- 
clear explosion  shocked  the  world.  No  one 
knows  where  It  will  end  or  what  it  will  now 
take  to  stop  the  process. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  P. 
"Tommy"  Simpson,  a  man  who  has  been 


described  as  the  only  person  in  South 
Carolina  to  hold  the  office  of  n.S.  attor- 
ney three  times. 

Tommy  Simpson  is  retiring  as  an  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney,  and  I  Join  with 
many  other  South  Carolinians  in  prais- 
ing him  as  an  honest,  effective  public 
servant  who  has  made  many  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  law. 

During  his  30  years  of  Government 
work,  he  was  appointed  to  be  acting  U.S. 
attorney  three  times.  Most  recently,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Thomas  Lydon,  he 
served  as  acting  U.S.  attorney  before 
current  U.S.  Attorney  Henry  McMaster 
assumed  office  in  April. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that 
Tommy  Simpson  has  been  honored  with 
the  unveiling  of  his  portrait,  to  be  hung 
at  a  suitable  location  in  Columbia.  Young 
attorneys,  especially,  can  look  at  that 
picture  and  reflect  on  the  record  of 
Thomas  Simpson,  as  well  as  emulate  the 
sacrifice  and  dedication  that  he  brought 
to  his  profession. 

'  He  is  truly  a  great  man.  I  salute  him 
on  his  retirement  as  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney,  and  I  join  his  wide  range  of 
friends  and  coUeagues  in  wishing  him 
well  during  his  future  years  of  work  and 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  on  Mr.  Simpson 
and  his  distinguished  career — one  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chairleston  News  and 
Courier  and  the  other  appearing  in  the 
Columbia  State — be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Charleston   News   and    Courier, 

Nov.  8,  1981] 

Retireo  Assistant   U.S.   Attornet  Simpson 

Will  Be  Honored  Today 

(By  Jeff  Watkins) 

Tommy  Simpson,  a  friend  says,  is  the  only 
man  ever  in  South  Carolina  to  hold  the  office 
of  U.S.  Attorney  three  times  and  lose  It  each 
time. 

It  would  be  an  appropriate  corollary  then, 
that  when  his  retirement  as  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  came,  he  couldn't  even  do  that 
right. 

Thomas  P.  Simpson  55,  officially  retired  on 
Oct.  3,  but  at  that  time  he  was  preparing  the 
government's  case  against  millionaire  Alan 
Schafer  and  others  in  a  wide-ranging  voting 
fraud  case  in  Dillon  County.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  special  assistant  to  continue 
T,he  prosecution. 

Although  Schafer  pleaded  guilty  to  con- 
spiracy and  mall  fraud  charges  on  Oct.  12, 
Slmpon's  Involvement  does  not  end  there. 
Simpson  will  represent  the  government  at 
Schafer's  pending  sentencing  as  well  as  argue 
selected  cases  on  appeal. 

In  the  30  years  he  worked  for  the  govern- 
ment In  Charleston  and  Columbia,  Simpson 
was  thrice  Judicially  appointed  to  head  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  office. 

He  served  as  interim  chief  during  the  pe- 
riod John  K.  Grlsso  retired  from  office  and 
successor  Mark  Buyck  was  sworn  In.  Simpson 
was  again  appointed  to  take  over  after  Buyck 
retired,  and  he  ran  the  office  for  three 
months  before  Tom  Lydon  took  over.  Pol- 
lowing  Lydon's  untimely  death  and  before 
the  arrival  of  current  U.S.  Attorney  Henry 
Dargan  McMaster  in  April,  Simpson  ran  the 
office  again. 

"I  didn't  want  the  Job  full  time."  Simpson 
said  recently.  "I  enjoyed  courtroom  trial 
work.  The  Job  of  United  States  Attorney  is  so 
demanding   from    an    administrative   view- 
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point.  There's  too  much  time  devoted  to  that 
and  no  time  available  for  trial  work. 

"But  I  wouldn't  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  assume  I  had  the  political  clout  (for  a 
presidential  appointment)  anyway,"  Simp- 
son added.  "Besides,  I  consider  it  a  greater 
honor  to  be  appointed  by  the  court  before 
whom  I  practice." 

Although  Simpson  may  not  enjoy  the  po- 
litical clout  required  to  get  the  Job,  and 
although  he  stUl  hasn't  finished  his  work 
for  the  govenunent,  his  friends,  co-workers 
and  admirers  will  honor  him  today  at  the 
federal  courthouse  in  Columbia  and  at  a  re- 
ception afterward. 

A  significant  part  of  the  court  ceremonies 
will  be  the  hanging  of  his  jwrtralt  in  the 
courthouse,  whose  rooms  and  corridors  are 
normally  reserved  for  portraits  of  Judges  and 
the  like.  Rarely  has  a  lawyer,  especially  one 
still   practicing,   been   so  honored. 

But  conversations  with  some  of  those  who 
know  Simpson  and  have  worked  with  him 
may  explain. 

"He's  the  consummate  trial  lawyer."  said 
McMaster,  Simpson's  current  boss.  "There's 
no  way  to  put  a  value  on  the  contributions 
Tommy  Simpson's  made  to  the  law.  There 
are  a  lot  of  excellent  lawyers  in  this  office, 
and  they're  good  because  they  learned  at  the 
side  of  Tommy  Simpson. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  comfortable  It  was 
that,  when  something  major  came  up.  what- 
ever It  was.  Tommy  Simpson  was  back  in  his 
office  available  to  handle  it.  We're  g<rfng  to 
miss  him.  but  we're  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he's  on  the  other  side.  He  plays 
hard,  but  he  plays  by  the  rules  and  he's 
honorable,  and  it's  always  a  pleasure  to  go 
Into  a  case  knowing  that,"  McMaster  said. 

Co-workers  will  tell  you  that,  in  the  last 
15  years,  Simpson  had  a  hand  or  played  the 
prominent  role  in  every  major  case  the  office 
handled.  Three  state  senators,  a  former  state 
representative,  a  federal  highway  adminis- 
trator, county  councllmen,  law  enforcement 
officers  and  public  officials  have  had  the  bad 
luck  to  have  Simpson  on  the  prosecuting 
team. 

Obviously,  not  all  his  defendants  were  pub- 
lic officials.  Among  his  most  celebrated  de- 
fendants were  members  of  the  notorious  Daw- 
son Gang,  who  robbed  60-plus  banks  In  five 
southeastern  states.  Including  12  banks  In 
upper  South  Carolina. 

During  the  mid-1970s,  Simpson  used  seven 
trials  to  convict  18  of  19  suspected  Dawson 
Gang  members.  Those  convicted  received  sen- 
tences ranging  from  20  to  40  years'  imprison- 
ment. 

Concerning  the  number  of  public  officials 
being  convicted  in  this  state.  Simpson  dis- 
misses the  suggestion  that  perhaps  there  are 
Just  more  crooked  officials  here. 

"I  think  we've  been  more  aggressive  In  that 
ajea,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  South  Carolina's 
got  more.  We  Just  channeled  our  resources 
In  that  direction.  But  we're  also  talking  about 
a  career  prosecutor  compared  to  one  who 
stays  home  one  or  two  years  like  In  some 
districts. 

"Back  when  I  started,  the  cases  we  han- 
dled primarily  were  Illegal  moonshine,  car 
cases,  check  cases,  a  few  bank  robberies  and 
an  occasional  embezzlement.  We  may  have 
had  more  cases  In  number,  but  they  were 
much  simpler  to  prosecute.  Conspiracy  cases 
were  unusual  back  then — you  may  have  two 
or  three  lawyers  working  on  one.  Today  you 
might  have  three,  four,  five  con^lracy  cases 
going  on  all  the  time. 

"Cases  are  much  more  complicated,  the 
investigations  take  longer.  Narcotics  lawyers 
are  specialists  today.  You  can't  take  a  kid 
right  out  of  law  school  like  they  do  In  other 
districts — ^look  '  at  their  conviction  rates," 
Simpson  said. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  South  Carolina 
boMts  a  longevity  rate  better  than  any  other 
comparable  district,  Simpson  said,  and  he 
credited  not  only  the  U.S.  attorneys  hut  the 


U.S.  senators  instrumental  in  their  selec- 
tion— Strom  Thurmond,  a  Republican,  and 
Ernest  P.  Holllngs,  a  Democrat. 

"They  haven't  played  politics  with  the  of- 
fice," he  said.  "They've  allowed  the  VB.  at- 
torneys to  appoint  assistants  based  on  merit, 
not  on  politics.  And  I've  never  had  a  U.S. 
attorney  that  I  worked  for  prosecute  a  case 
because  of  politics  or  did  not  prosecute  a 
case  because  of  politics — that's  never  been 
a  consideration." 

Bom  and  raised  in  Columbia,  Simpson,  one 
of  four  sons,  came  from  a  modest  background. 
He  lost  both  his  parents  to  disease  by  the 
time  he  was  nine.  An  aunt  took  the  family 
in,  and  on  afternoons  after  school  Simpson 
worked  in  her  grocery  store.  Before  school 
he  delivered  The  State  newspapers  to  neigh- 
borhood doorsteps.  Later  he  jerked  soda  for 
John  Campbell,  now  S.C.  Secretary  of  State. 

"I've  worked  since  I  was  seven  years  old," 
he  said. 

His  education  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  was  Interrupted  by  a  stint  in  the 
Army.  He  returned  to  college  and  decided  to 
seek  a  law  degree,  partly  because  "after 
working  In  that  grocery  store,  sales  I  didn't 
want  to  be  In." 

He  married  his  college  sweetheart.  Tommy 
Lou  Thompson,  in  1951,  about  the  same  time 
he  and  another  young  lawyer  opened  up  a 
private  practice  in  Chester. 

'While  visiting  with  a  friend  on  the  Isle  of 
Palms,  he  was  approached  about  clerking  for 
federal  Judge  Ashton  Williams,  and  took  the 
Job,  moving  his  fomlly  to  the  Low  country. 
Three  3rear8  later.  In  1956,  former  classmate 
Arthur  Howe,  then  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney, 
offered  Simpson  a  Job  In  that  office,  which  he 
accepted. 

A  year  after  that,  Simpson's  first  major 
case  all  but  dropped  into  his  lap.  While  fly- 
ing over  Florence  County,  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  bomber  accidentally  dropped  an 
unarmed  nuclear  warhead,  creating  an  Inci- 
dent of  international  proportions. 

Simpson  was  dispatched  to  litigate  the 
incident  on  the  government's  behalf. 

"Tommy  handled  it  magniflcently."  re- 
called Howe,  one  of  Charleston's  most  prom- 
inent attorneys.  "But  we  had  a  helluva  time 
getting  him  to  come  back  home,  he  became 
so  fascinated  with  all  that  nuclear  stuff.  It 
was  hard  to  get  him  back  to  try  a  little  ol' 
bootlegging  case." 

Howe  and  Simpson  collaborated  on  a  case 
in  Horry  County  in  which  blacks  were  beaten 
by  sheriff's  deputies.  The  government  prose- 
cutors were  able  to  prove  the  officers  were 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  were 
successful  In  breaking  up  the  Klan's  strength 
in  Horry. 

During  the  last  10  years,  Simpson  has  been 
teamed  often  with  fellow  assistant  Lionel 
Lofton  of  Charleston.  Actually,  Lofton  was 
to  have  Joined  Simpson  In  the  Alan  Schafer 
case,  but  major  cases  of  his  own — ^most  nota- 
bly Involving  former  Berkeley  County  Sheriff 
James  W.  Rogers  and  former  North  Charles- 
ton Police  Chief  Llnwood  E.  Simmons — pre- 
vented Lofton  from  participating.  It  was  to 
have  been  their  first  trial  together  since 
1978,  when  former  state  Rep.  J.  Sldl  Lime- 
house  in  was  convicted  of  smuggling  mari- 
juana. 

Lofton  Jokes  about  Simpson's  Inability  to 
hold  on  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  Job,  but  In  a 
serious  vein  Lofton  reflected,  "Tommy  has 
given  this  office  stability.  He  will  be  difficult 
to  replace.  He  could  have  left  anytime  after 
a  few  years  and  made  a  much  better  Income 
level.  But  he  looked  upon  this  Job  as  a 
public  service  and  the  government  should  be 
glad  that  he  did." 

Simpson  will  be  going  into  private  practice 
with  the  Columbia  law  firm  of  King,  Vernon 
and  Gambrell.  The  scheme,  of  course,  is  to 
lighten  his  workload,  spend  more  time  with 
his  family  In  Chapln,  fish  and  play  golf. 

Three  things  are  certain:  Tommy  Simpson 


will  be  involved  In  the  big  case;  the  fish  on 
the  other  end  of  the  pole  don't  have  a  chance; 
and  the  golf  scores  will  come  honestly. 

[From  the  State  (Columbia,  S.C). 

Nov.  4,  1981) 

VS.  Attorney  To  "Hang"  in  Federal 

Courthouse 

(By  Jack  L.  Truluck) 

Columbia's  largest  federal  courtroom  was 
crowded  Friday  as  attorneys  and  friends 
heaped  praise  on  assistant  U.S.  District  At- 
torney Thomas  P.  "Tommy"  Simpson  and 
unveUed  a  portrait  of  him  that  will  hang 
In  the  federal  courthouse. 

The  special  court  term  to  honor  Simpson 
was  presided  over  by  Chief  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Charles  E.  Simons  Jr..  who  re- 
called that  Simpson  had  assisted  him  when 
he  was  a  new  Judge. 

Simpson,  55,  retired  as  first  assistant  U.S. 
District  Attdmey  In  early  October,  but  re- 
mained as  a  special  prosecutor  to  finish 
prosecuting  voter  fraud  cases,  which  grew 
out  of  a  Dillon  primary  in  June  1980.  All  of 
the  29  people  charged  In  the  case  either 
were  convicted  or  pleaded  guilty  in  federal 
court. 

At  Friday's  special  court  term  Simpson 
was  given  awards  from  the  FBI,  the  Secret 
Service,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  U.S. 
Marshal's  service  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Simons  told  the  crowded  courtroom  that 
"no  person  is  Indispensable,"  but  that  Simp- 
son is  one  of  the  "most-nearly  indispensable 
people"  he  knows.  He  said  "even  defendants 
had  to  realize"  that  Simpson  was  "able,  fair 
and  fearless." 

Simpson  became  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney In  1956  .  .  . 

He  has  received  numerous  honors  during 
his  career  ■with  the  government  and  In  1976 
was  one  of  16  people  to  receive  the  Director's 
Award  from  the  Justcle  Department. 

The  award  Is  given  for  exceptional  and 
distinguished  service  as  an  assistant  UJS. 
District  Attorney. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Robert  HempbUl 
said  there  are  "thousands  of  people  here  In 
spirit — Tommy  Simpson  people." 

Longtime  friends  and  associates  Arthur 
Howe  and  Lionel  Lofton  also  praised  Simp- 
son's career  with  the  Justice  Department. 

US.  District  Attorney  Henry  Dargan 
McMaster  also  said  Simpson's  work,  character 
and  dedication  had  brought  credit  to  his 
position. 

Simpson,  in  a  brief  talk  after  the  accolades, 
said  he  had  been  asked  why  he  was  retiring. 
He  pointed  to  an  infant  grandson,  who 
seemed  unimpressed  with  the  ceremony,  and 
said.  "You've  heard  him,  there  he  is." 

Simpson  said  he  has  become  associated 
with  the  firm.  King.  'Vernon  and  Gambrell 
and  that  he  "looks  forward  to  that  associa- 
tion." 

Among  the  many  cases  Simpson  has  prose- 
cuted, one  of  the  better  known  Is  the 
"Dawson  Gang."  a  group  of  bank  robbers 
that  had  operated  throughout  the  Southeast. 

Tn  seven  Dawson  Gang  trials,  Simpson  con- 
victed 18  of  19  suspected  members. 

A  Chapln  resident.  Simpson  was  law  clerk 
for  the  late  U.S.  District  Judge  Ashton 
Williams  from  1953  to  1956. 

Simpson  has  headed  the  district  attorney's 
office  on  three  occasions,  but  has  always  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  courtroom  trial  work. 

One  of  four  sons,  Simpson  was  bom  and 
raised  In  Columbia. 

In  1951  he  married  his  college  sweetheart. 
Tommy  Lou  Thompson,  about  the  same  time 
he  and  another  young  lawyer  opened  up  a 
practice  in  Chester. 

He  has  three  daughters,  a  son-in-law.  a 
grandson,  and  said  he  Is  expecting  another 
grandchild,  soon. 
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TELEVISION  DOCUMENTARY  ON 
THE  KGB 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, I  was  infonned  that  a  2-hour  doc- 
umentary entitled  "The  KGB  Connec- 
tion," which  details  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  intelligence  service  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  withheld  from  audiences 
in  this  country. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co.  pur- 
chased the  viewing  rights  to  this  film, 
but  opted  not  to  air  it.  I  regret  this  de- 
cision, because  I  believe  that  the  content 
of  this  documentary  is  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  American  public 

U.S.  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  reality  of  Soviet 
espionage  and  covert  action  in  our  coun- 
try. So  little  is  publicly  known  about 
this  subject  that  this  film  would  be  a 
valuable  source  of  information  on  the 
threat  of  Soviet-bloc  intelligence. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  re- 
cently joined  with  other  Senators  in 
urging  ABC  News  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion not  to  air  "The  KGB  Connection." 

The  broadcasting  of  this  film  should 
be  openly  welcomed  by  all  concerned  cit- 
izens. I  personally  would  consider  it  to 
be  a  courageous  and  patriotic  gesture  by 
ABC. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  publicly 
voice  their  displeaisure  over  the  decision 
not  to  air  tJiis  film.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  column  by  the  distin- 
giiished  commentator,  William  P.  Buck- 
ley, which  reviews  this  documentary  and 
the  decision  not  to  show  it  on  the  ABC 
network,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  National  Review,  Nov.  13.  1981 1 

Th:  Documentary  1"hey  Won't  Show 

(By  Wm.  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

New  York. — A  few  years  ago  a  team  of 
young  producers  In  Canada  released  a  series 
on  the  use  by  the  CIA  of  foreign  Installations 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  CIA's  business. 
The  response  was  sensational,  making  the 
front  pages  of  the  Dally  Worker.  Norfolk 
Conununlcatlons,  later  Joined  by  Kltson  Vin- 
cent, another  enterprising  Canadian,  then 
decided  to  do  a  documentary  on  the  machi- 
nations of  the  KOB.  about  which  they  knew 
little,  and  were  surprised  at  the  almost  non- 
chalant attention  given  that  agency  in  one 
or  another  government  document. 

What  emerged  Is  the  most  powerful  two- 
hour  documentary  on  the  subject  of  under- 
ground Soviet  atclvlty  ever  put  together.  It 
was  shown  In  Canada  and  received  sensa- 
tlonsa  notices.  The  Detroit  News,  bringing  In 
th3  Canadian  signal,  called  It  "powerful,"  de- 
pleting the  "real  world  of  Soviet  espionage 
in  this  continent. '  Variety  called  It  a  "rivet- 
ing documentary,"  "carefully  researched  and 
Intriguing."  It  has  been  shown  (twice)  In 
Sweden,  and  will  be  shown  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  problem  Is  that  the  producers  can't 
get  It  shown  In  the  United  States.  One  hears 
endlessly  about  the  suppressions  brought  on 
by  the  Moral  Majority.  Well,  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority has  no  objection  to  the  KGB  Connec- 
tions: An  Investigation  Into  Soviet  Opera- 
tions in  North  America.  What  goes  on? 

ABC  put  up  one-third  of  the  money  for  the 
production,  in  return  for  the  option  to  show 
part  of  It  in  the  United  State's.  The  option 
time  came — and  went.  An  ofSclal  from  CBS 
showed  interest  In  It — but  there  followed  a 


lesion  of  Interest.  NBC  seemed  to  be  Inter- 
ested not  at  all. 

Now,  The  KOB  Connections  would  be  grip- 
ping film-fare  if  It  were  discussing  the  means 
by  which  the  Spartans  undermined  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponneslan  War. 
But  Its  Involvement  with  real  people,  exist- 
ing situations,  and  ongoing  threats  elevates 
It  to  more  than  mere  television  drama.  It  Is 
the  story  of  a  huge,  and  hugely  successful, 
offensive  against  the  Pree  World.  It  is  a  Sears 
Roebuck  catalogue  of  the  devices,  strata- 
gems, techniques  used  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  by  its  dupes  and  agents  to  affect  policy, 
and  to  commit  subversion. 

The  directors  bring  extraordinary  material, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  screen.  Here  Is  Hede 
Massing,  one-time  wife  of  Soviet  agent  Oer- 
hardt  Elsler,  calmly,  intelligently,  and  even 
coquettishly  discussing  her  role  as  a  Soviet 
agent,  her  knowledge  of  Alger  Hiss  within  a 
Soviet  cell.  Nathaniel  Weyl  Is  there  also,  re- 
calling Alger  Hiss.  The  use  of  vanity,  sex, 
money,  blackmail  Is  discussed,  not  fictitiously, 
but  through  Interviews  with  defectors.  You 
see  them  on  the  screen.  You  see  the  results 
of  their  machinations.  In  some  cases  their 
faces  are  blanked  out,  to  give  them  protec- 
tion. 

Castro  and  his  agents  make  considerable 
appearances:  and  we  learn  of  the  uses  of  the 
United  Nations,  whose  most  prominent  recent 
defector  calmly  estimates  the  extent  to  which 
the  Secretariat  Is  penetrated  by  the  KGB. 
There  are  wonderful  scenes  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Washington,  and  of  its  aerial  con- 
trivances by  which  conversations  are  picked 
up  and  recorded.  The  Soviets  held  out  for 
high  land  in  Washington,  on  which  to  perch 
their  new  embassy — the  better  to  intercept 
the  airwaves.  By  contrast  the  United  States, 
which  labored  for  a  generation  for  space  In 
Moscow  to  replace  a  dilapidated  structure, 
was  given  territory  in  a  sort  of  swampland. 
At  this  moment  there  are  two  trials  going  on 
In  which  espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union  is 
alleged.  None  of  this  would  surprise  anyone 
who  had  seen,  and  reflected  on,  this  remark- 
able documentary. 

Why  doesn't  Mr.  Norman  Lear,  the  famous 
producer  who  Is  so  exercised  by  the  Intimida- 
tions of  the  far  Right,  come  out  and  sponsor 
the  viewing  of  this  illuminating  documen- 
tary? But  Mr.  Lear  has  been  silent  on  the 
matter.  Why?  Because  only  Archie  Bunker 
believes  in  the  reality  of  Soviet  subversion? 
Mr.  Benjamin  Stein  wrote  a  most  remarkable 
book  about  Hollywood.  The  View  from  Sunset 
Boulevard,  in  which  he  mused  on  Its  mono- 
lithic position  on  social  Issues.  All  business- 
men and  generals  are  evil,  all  investigative 
reporters  and  freedom-fighters  are  good:  but 
not,  one  gathers,  investigative  reporters  who 
are  curious  about  the  past  and  present  activ- 
ity of  the  Communist  brotherhood,  or  fighters 
who  fight  other  than  for  the  freedom  of  North 
Vietnam,  unimpeded,  to  tyrannize  over  South 
Vietnam. 

The  KGB  Connections  is  so  striking  a 
drama,  so  thoroughly  newsworthy,  so  legiti- 
mately entertaining,  that  its  absence  from 
the  television  screen  is  prlnxa-facie  evidence 
tha'  after  all.  it  is  true — we  don't  have  full 
freedom  of  the  press. 


THE  NO.  1  CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  day  today  for  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, my  alma  mater  in  my  home  State, 
which  has  captured  the  No.  1  college 
football  ranking  compiled  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. 

I  remember  Coach  Danny  Ford,  when 
the  Clemson  Tigers  were  ranked  19th  in 
the  Nation  back  on  September  22,  saying 


that  "if  we  just  keep  winning  football 
games  then  everything  else  will  take  care 
of  itself."  How  prophetic  he  was.  When 
Clemson  survived  its  11th  test  by  beat- 
ing the  University  of  South  Carolina  re- 
cently. Ford's  team  stood  as  one  of  only 
two  with  perfect  records. 

Coach  Ford  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  expertise,  determination,  and  coach- 
ing skill  as  are  his  able  assistants.  Ath- 
letic Director  Bill  McClellan  is  to  be 
praised  for  his  deep  personal  interest  In 
his  athletes  and  his  high  professional 
standards.  Also,  tribute  must  be  paid  to 
Clemson  president  Bill  Atchley — a  man 
who  has  made  great  strides  for  Clemson 
and  its  athletic  program. 

No  matter  how  Clemson  fares  in  the 
future,  its  football  fans  can  look  back  on 
this  past  season  and  perhaps  say  of  the 
1981  Tigers,  as  has  been  said  of  cham- 
pions of  another  era,  "this  was  their 
finest  hour." 

More  important  than  anything  else,  I 
believe,  is  the  spirit  and  inspiration  ex- 
hibited by  the  individual  Clemson  team 
players.  They  went  into  the  season  as 
underdogs.  Or,  at  least,  that  is  what 
some  of  the  experts  said.  But  if  there  was 
a  single  player  who  felt  overawed  in  the 
presence  of  favored  teams  earlier  in  the 
season,  they  hid  it  well  from  their  op- 
ponents and  the  spectators. 

The  1981  Clemson  players  provide  a 
fine  example  of  courage,  determination, 
craftsmanship — attributes  that  make 
championship  teams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  an  article  in  The 
(Columbia,  S.C.»  State  of  December  2, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At  Last,  Tigers  Are  Top  Cats 
(By  Will  Lester) 

Clemson. — Cold  rain  and  the  ABC  televi- 
sion network  dampened  spirits  slightly,  but 
Clemson  Tiger  football  fans  saw  a  lifelong 
dream  realized  I'uesday. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  university's  foot- 
ball history,  the  Tigers  were  named  the  num- 
ber one  college  football  team  In  the  nation 
by  the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In- 
ternational wire  services. 

The  announcement  came  at  6:30  a.m.,  and 
five  minutes  later,  a  fan  stepped  out  of  his 
house  near  the  school  and  fired  a  gun  four 
times  into  the  air. 

At  the  campus  cafeteria,  pep  committee 
member  Jane  Robelot  cajoled  sleepy  students 
to  line  up  In  front  of  a  "number  one"  banner 
for  a  photo  by  a  visiting  newspaper  photog- 
rapher. 

Clemson  University,  a  school  of  11,800  stu- 
dents nestled  In  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills,  has 
never  been  atop  the  heap  In  college  football 
in  the  46-year  history  of  the  wire  service 
polls,  but  finished  sixth  In  1978.  The  Tigers 
must  now  defeat  Nebraska  in  the  Orange 
Bowl  before  claiming  the  championship. 

On  a  drizzly  December  morning,  there  were 
few  other  outward  signs  on  campus  of  the 
news,  which  had  been  expected  ever  since 
Pittsburgh  stumbled  against  Penn  State  Sat- 
urday. But  many  Clemson  fans  had  already 
celebrated  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  after 
learning  of  Pitt's  loss. 

But  at  the  taverns  In  downtown  Clemson 
Monday  night,  some  fans  were  rejoicing  at 
the  team's  vault  Into  national  prominence. 

Tiger  enthusiasts  crowded  Into  the  Sloan 
Street  Tavern  to  drink  beer  and  celebrate 
life  at  the  top.  Qlnna  Field,  a  freshman,  said 
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she  had  never  tollowed  footbaU  untU  she 
came  to  Clemson,  but  now  she's  4edlcated.  ^^ 
"People  are  so  psyched  to  be  number  one,' 
she  said.  "They've  been  wearing  a  lot  of 
orange  to  class,  having  more  parties  and 
putting  a  lot  of  toilet  paper  In  the  trees. 
There's  been  a  shortage  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year." 

Melissa  Barlow  said  she's  happy  to  be  on 
top  so  she  can  brag,  partlcxilarly  to  "rude" 
Georgia  Bulldog  fans. 

Two  middle-age  men  from  the  nearby  town 
of  Central  were  clearly  ecstatic  about  Clem- 
son's  success.  Plfty-one-year-old  Ramsay 
Clayton,  a  bear  of  a  man  with  white  hair  and 
a  two-day  beard,  said  the  ranking  was  wel- 
come news  to  his  mother,  77-year-old  Rachel 
Clayton. 

"She's  been  pulling  for  them  all  her  life,' 
said  Clayton.  'Three  years  ago  she  said  she'd 
Uke  to  see  Clemson  number  one  before  she 
died.  You  should  have  seen  the  smile  on 
my  mother's  face  when  I  told  her  Clemson 
would  be  number  one.  I  went  up  and  got  her 
heart  piUs  for  her.  She  told  me  she  never 
thought  she'd  live  to  see  It." 

Clayton,  like  many  other  fans,  thought 
ABC  had  it  in  for  Clemson. 

"When  I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  other 
guys  thought  Southerners  were  a  bunch  of 
stupid  SOBs,"  he  said.  "The  North's  trying 
to  ram  it  down  our  throats  'cause  they  think 
we're  stupid.  You're  not  guilty  until  you're 
proven  guilty." 

Clayton  said  he  thinks  the  fanatic  follow- 
ing of  Clemson's  athletic  programs  Is  more 
dedicated  than  most. 

"People  in  this  part  of  the  country — if  they 
have  W.  they'll  give  $2  to  see  Clemson  play, 
spend  $1  on  gas  and  worry  about  what  they'll 
eat  afterward.  We  got  U-nlty." 

That  unity  Is  bound  to  grow  as  other 
honors  begin  to  roll  in  for  the  Clemson  "Hgers. 
Team  officials  also  learned  that  linebacker 
Jeff  Davis  had  been  named  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  player  of  the  year  and  quarter- 
back Homer  Jordan  finished  second. 

Davis,  a  Greensboro,  N.C.  native,  said  he 
never  expected  the  Tigers  to  finish  first  na- 
tionally, but  hopod  the  team  would  compete 
for  an  ACC  title. 

"Clemsons'  program  is  on  the  upswing: 
there's  a  lot  of  opportunity,"  he  said.  "It 
feels  good  when  you're  on  top  of  teams  like 
Southern  Oal  and  Alabama.  It  feels  good  as 
long  as  we  keep  it  in  the  right  perspective." 
Coach  Danny  Ford,  in  his  third  full  sea- 
son at  the  helm,  was  excited  Tuesday  about 
the  news,  but  was  already  looking  ahead 
to  next  year. 

"We'll  have  an  excellent  recruiting  year," 
said  Ford,  who  was  headed  out  to  recruit 
for  next  year.  "But  seven  other  folks  haven't 
had  good  luck  with  the  number  one  spot." 


SAUDI  ACTIONS  SINCE  THE 
AWACS  SALE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  employed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  favor  of  selling  AWACS 
and  F-15  enhancement  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  was  that  the  sale  would 
strengthen  the  willingness  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia to  work  with  the  United  States  in 
areas  of  interest  to  us  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  record  of  Saudi 
actions  since  October  28,  when  the  res- 
olution of  disapproval  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

First,  the  very  next  day,  October  29, 
Saudi  Arabia  raised  the  price  of  its  oil 
by  $2  per  barrel  to  a  new  level  of  $34  per 
barrel.  This  new  figure  is  almost  triple 
what  the  OPEC  price  was  in  1978  when 


we  first  agreed  to  sell  P-15  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Some  friend. 

Second,  on  November  10,  Saudi  Arabia 
gave  the  PLO  over  $28  million.  Some  of 
that  money  will  undoubtedly  be  used  by 
the  PLO  to  continue  its  military  build  up 
in  Lebanon  and  directly  undercuts  the 
so-called  helpful  role  that  Saudi  Arabia 
played  In  arranging  for  the  ceasefire  in 
Lebanon.  Some  friend. 

Third,  also  on  November  10,  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's foreign  minister  attacked  Oman  for 
participating  with  the  United  States  in 
the  military  exercise  "Bright  Star."  One 
week  earlier,  Oman  was  pressured  by  the 
Saudis  to  request  the  United  States  to 
reduce  the  size  and  scope  pf  its  participa- 
tion in  this  Persian  Gulf  exercise.  Some 
friend. 

Fourth,  just  today,  there  is  a  report  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  Persian  Gulf  Arab  States  have 
offered  Oman  $1.2  billion  in  aid  if  Oman 
agrees  to  cancel  an  agreement  allowing 
the  United  States  access  to  its  military 
facilities.  Some  friend. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  are  evi- 
dence that  we  cannot  count  on  Saudi 
Arabia  to  help  advance  U.S.  interests. 
The  Senate,  and  the  American  people, 
were  clearly  deluded  into  believing  that 
the  AWACS  package  would  increase 
Saudi  friendship  and  support  for  U.S. 
objectives. 

THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  story  that 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of  Virginia 
will  not  seek  reelection  when  his  current 
term  expires  next  year.  Characteristical- 
ly, Senator  Byrd  had  already  sent  each 
of  us  a  personal  note  informing  us  of  his 
decision. 

That  gesture  was  emblematic  of  the 
courtesy  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  routinely  shows  to  his  col- 
leagues. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
which  I  recently  served  deconmi  dic- 
tated that  the  refer  to  a  male  colleague 
as  "the  Gentleman."  Here  in  the  Senate, 
of  course,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  a 
colleague  as  "a  good  friend." 

In  the  case  of  Harry  Byrd  both  ex- 
pressions are  apt  descriptions  not  simply 
idle  conventions.  Thoughtfulness,  cor- 
diality, graciousiiess,  and  good  will — the 
qualities  of  a  gentleman  and  friend — 
have  been  Harry  Byrd's  consistent  trade- 
marks here  in  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity which  informed  all  of  his  actions 
helped  preserve  and  enhance  the  dignity 
of  the  institution  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

One  cannot  help  but  notice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  Byrd's  retirement 
will  close  an  era  as  well  as  an  individual 
career.  For  virtually  half  a  century  a 
man  named  Harry  Byrd  has  represented 
the  Old  Dominion  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Whoever  succeeds  the  senior  Senator  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  match  the  love  of  Vir- 
ginia's history  and  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions that  were  so  integral  a  part  of 
Harry  F.  Byrd's  service  to  his  State. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.)         

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-2295.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  second  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  pursusoit  to  the  order  of 
January  30, 1975.  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprUtions.  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Cormnlttee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-2296.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  third  special  message  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-2297.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  that  no  use  was  made  of  certain 
military  construction  funds  for  certain  pur- 
poses for  the  period  April  1  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

EC-2298.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  AsslsUnce  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Japan  for  defense  articles  esU- 
mated  to  cost  In  excess  of  »25  million:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2299.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  audit, 
inspection,  and  investigative  units  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  6-month  pe- 
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rtod  ended  September  30,  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2300.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations, 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  nutri- 
tional care  activity  at  Fltzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center,  Colo.,  and  the  decision  that 
performance  under  contract  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2301.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Lo- 
gistics, and  Financial  Management,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  trans- 
portation motor  pool  activity  at  Fort  Carson, 
Colo.,  and  the  decision  that  performance 
under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  accomplishment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2302.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Lo- 
gistics, and  Financial  Management),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  dry 
cleaning  activity  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and 
the  decision  that  performance  under  contract 
Is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2303.  A  oommtinication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Lo- 
gistics, and  Financial  Management),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  dis- 
covery and  disposal  of  a  suspected  chemical 
agent  at  Fort  Polk,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-2304.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notices  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2305.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  transfer  of 
land;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2306.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Policy,  Planning,  and  Analysis,  IJepart- 
ment  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  economic  impact  of  en- 
ergy actions  for  July  1,  1980  through  June  30, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-2307.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  section  252 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-2308.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act  of 
1980  (the  act) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-2309.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Transportation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  contracts 
awarded  under  10  VS.C.  2304(a)  (11)  for  the 
period  April  1,  1981  through  September  30, 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-2310.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
need  for  a  systematic  management  approach 
to  congressional  reporting  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2311.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  rejjorts 
issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2312.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Report  to 


Congress  on  the  Feasibility  and  the  Desirabil- 
ity of  Alternative  Measures  of  Comparability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hunmn  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2313.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Department's  Intention  to  establish  a 
new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-2314.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Labor  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Semiannual  Re- 
port of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
AprU  1,  1981,  through  September  30.  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated : 

POM-626.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Dub- 
berly,  La.,  relating  to  America's  national  de- 
fenses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-627.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  urging  the  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit use  of  American  tax  dollars  for  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-628.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Areglbo.  Puerto  Rico,  urging  re'ectlon  of 
"the  Gay  Bill  of  Rights";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-629.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  hy 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Joint  REsoLtmoK 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio: 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  the  114tb  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio  are  aware  that  Mobil 
Corporation  has  commenced  a  tender  offer 
for  Marathon  Oil  Company,  an  Ohio-based 
company;  and 

"Whereas,  Marathon  Oil  Company  employs 
almost  5,000  people  in  Ohio,  with  an  annual 
payroll  in  Ohio  in  excess  of  990  million;  has 
an  investment  in  fixed  assets  in  Ohio  of  (134 
million;  paid  in  excess  of  $14  million  In 
taxes  in  Ohio  In  1980;  and  is  Ohio's  fifth 
largest  corporation;  and 

"Whereas,  Marathon  Oil  Company  is  a  vital 
and  Irreplaceable  reliable  source  of  supply  of 
gasoline  and  petroleum  products  to  hundreds 
of  Independent,  small  business  marketers  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas,  Marathon  Oil  Company  is  a 
highly  competitive  marketer  of  low-cost  gas- 
oline and  petroleum  products  through  its 
Speedway,  Gastown,  Bonded  and  Cheker  out- 
lets in  Ohio;  and 

"Whereas,  Mobil  Corporation  does  not  sell 
any  significant  quantity  of  low-cost  gasoline 
and  petroleum  products  and  has  consistently 
refused  to  supply  gasoline  and  petroleum 
products  to  low-cost,  independent  marketers 
in  Ohio  and  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas,  Independent  marketers  and 
Marathon's  low-cost  outlets  are  a  vital  com- 
petitive force  In  Ohio  and  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas,  Marathon  Oil  Company  is  a 
major  and  irreplaceable  supplier  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  to  agricultural 
markets  In  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  supplying 
4400  farm  accounts  and  Ohio's  largest  agri- 
cultural co-operative;  and 

"Whereas,  Mobil  Corporation  does  not  sup- 
ply such  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  Mobil  Corporation  and  Mara- 
thon Oil  Company  are  direct  competitors 
In  the  sale  of  various  petroleum  products  and 
services  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas,  The  acquisition  of  Marathon  Oil 
Company  by  Mobil   Corporation  will  have 


severe  autl-oompetltlve  eff«cta  on  consumers 
In  Ohio  and  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas,  The  attempted  acquisition  of 
Marathon  Oil  Company  by  Mobil  Corporation 
raises  serious  concerns  under  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  SUte  of 
Ohio;  now  therefore  t>e  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
114th  General  Assembly,  in  adopting  this 
Resolution,  strongly  urge  aud  memorialize 
the  Attorney  Central  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  act 
forthwith  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  the  takeover  of 
Marathon  Oil  Company  by  Mobil  Corpora- 
tion pending  full  exploration  of  these  serious 
Issues;  and  be  it  ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 

POM-630.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  urging  support  of  S.  613,  to 
help  end  union  violence  in  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resoiirces. 

POM-€31.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  urging  support  of  S.  613,  to  help 
end  union  violence  in  America;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-632.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  urging  support  of  S.  613, 
to  help  end  union  violence  in  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Htiman  Re- 
sources. 

POM-633.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Nampa,  Ind.,  urging  support  of  S.  613,  to 
help  end  union  violence  in  America;  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resovirces. 
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Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  for 
a  term  expiring  fifteen  years  after  he  takes 
office. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  coimnittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  238.  A  resolution  to  retain  the  de- 
ductibility from  personal  taxes  of  Interest 
paid  on  residential  mortgages. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources : 

Vernon  R.  Wiggins,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Alaska  Land  Use 
Council; 

Pedro  A.  Sanjuan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

Janet  J.  McCoy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources were  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Jules  O.  Komer  in,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  for  a 
term  expiring  fifteen  years  after  he  takes 
office; 

Perry  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Tax  Court  for  a  term 
expiring  fifteen  years  after  he  takes  office; 

Meade    Whitaker,   of   Michigan,   to   be   a 


REREPERRAL  OP  A  BILL-^.  1855 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1855,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  be 
rereferred  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reform  cam- 
paign financing  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
ByMr.  EXON: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reform 
campaign  financing  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  1899,  to  streamline 
and  reform  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

This  bill  has  five  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I  provides  for  reform  of  the  regu- 
lation of  Presidential  campaigns,  includ- 
ing elimination  of  the  State-by-State 
limitations,  elimination  of  the  fundrais- 
ing  exemption,  and  allows  a  $1,000  con- 
tribution in-kind  in  the  Presidential 
general  election. 

Title  n  provides  for  reduction  in  the 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments, while  insuring  that  the  public 
continues  to  receive  the  information  it 
needs  on  how  campaigns  raise  and  spend 
their  funds.  This  title  increases  the 
threshold  for  reporting  for  candidates 
and  political  committees,  significantly  re- 
duces recordkeeping  requirements,  elim- 
inates the  requirement  that  candidates 
file  reports  with  their  Secretary  of 
State — ^but  requires  the  FEC  to  forward 
a  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State — and 
reduces  the  reporting  requirements  for 
certain  categories  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements which  do  not  significantly 
enhance  public  disclosure. 

Title  in  raises  the  ccmtribution  lim- 
itations roughly  in  conformance  to  the 
projected  cost  of  living  increase  between 
1974  and  1984.  This  title  also  closes  the 
loophole  in  existing  law  whereby  there 
are  no  contribution  limitations  on  draft 
committees. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  streamlining 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  in- 
cluding a  single  point  of  entry  for  all 
Federal  disclosure  reports,  a  part-time 


Commission,  and  clarification  of  the  role 
of  the  Commissioners  and  Executive  Di- 
rector and  General  Counsel.  This  title 
also  requires  the  Commission  to  periodi- 
cally and  on  a  timely  preelection  basis 
compile  summary  statistics  for  public 
consumption,  sets  specific  timeframes  for 
the  initiation  of  enforcement  actions, 
streamlines  nonfiling  actions  against 
multicandidate  committees,  provides  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  FEC  regula- 
tions every  2  years,  sets  forth  timeframes 
for  completion  of  Presidential  audits, 
provides  for  random  audits  of  multican- 
didate committees,  and  contains  certain 
other  provisions  streamlining  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law. 

Title  V  contains  several  miscellaneous 
provisions,  including  requiring  disclosure 
by  draft  committee — thus  overturning  a 
recent  court  decision  exempting  those 
committees  from  disclosure — and  allow- 
ing trade  associations  to  continue  to  so- 
licit corporations  until  the  permission  is 
revoked. 

This  bill  remedies  and  responds  to  the 
numerous,  justifiable  criticisms  of  the 
FECA,  while  maintaining  in  every  respect 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  reforms  which 
were  enacted  in  the  past  decade. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  has  been  drafted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Loughrey,  my  legislative  admin- 
istrator. Mr.  Loughrey  served  as  deputy 
staff  director  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  for  3  years  immediately  be- 
fore joining  my  staff,  has  worked  for  over 
8  years  with  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  and  has  extensive  knowledge 
on  the  interworklngs  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission.  In  formulating  this 
legislation,  I  have  sought  to  use  Mr. 
Loughrey's  experience  to  correct  some  of 
the  operating  deficiencies  of  the  statute 
and  to  bring  his  practical  experience  to 
bear  on  this  important  subject  with  these 
proposed  reforms  in  the  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMART 

The  title  of  the  Bill  is  the  Federal  Election 
Reform  and  Deregulation  Act  of  1981. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  those  provisions 
relating  to  presidential  campaigns. 

Section  101  permits  general  election  cam- 
paigns to  accept  contributions  in-kind  up  to 
$1,000  provided  that  any  such  contribution 
In  excess  of  $500  is  disclosed. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  was  to  free  candi- 
dates of  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations of  raising  private  campaign  funds 
for  presidential  general  elections.  It  was  not 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  curb  grass- 
roots activities  or  prohibit  day-to-day  activ- 
ities in  support  of  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

While  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act  has  been  successful  in  eliminating 
the  need  for  private  fundraislng  and  many 
of  the  negative  aspects  of  private  fundrais- 
lng. the  Act  has  apparently  curbed  grassroots 
and  other  forms  of  desirable  activities.  For 
example,  if  an  individual  wishes  to  provide 
a  typewriter,  telephone,  or  xerox  machine  or 
other  thing  of  value  to  a  campaign,  the  Act 
generally  prohibits  this  activity  unless  it  is 
reimbursed  by  the  campaign.  (Certain  types 
of  contributions  in-kind  are  exempt  from 
the  definition  of  contribution  by  2  U.S.C. 


431  (8)  (B)).  Since  presidential  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  find  that  the  most  effective 
use  of  funds  is  for  advertising  and  get-out- 
the-vote  activities,  there  are  little  or  no 
funds  budgeted  for  these  tjrpes  of  grasEroots 
activities.  Thus,  volunteers  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  candidates  frequently  find 
that  they  are  unable  to  undertake  many 
types  of  activities  on  behalf  of  the  candidate. 

This  exemption  would  enable  these  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  undertake  llm- 
lied  activities  on  betialf  of  a  presidential 
candidate  provided  that  such  activities  do 
not  Include  providing  cash,  currency,  per-  f 
Eonal  checks,  loans,  advances  and  other  com- 
parable items  which  may  be  deposited  as 
money.  This  exemption  would  not  extend  to 
sham  transactions,  such  as  where  a  cam- 
paign were  to  accept  the  use  of  a  typewriter 
or  artwork  and  sell  the  typewriter  or  art- 
work on  the  open  market,  using  the  funds 
obtained  in  the  transaction  In  connection 
with  the  campaign.  This  exemption  should 
encompass  the  vast  majority  ol  grassroots 
and  day-to-day  type  activities  where  individ- 
uals and  organizations  may  use  their  own 
property  and  other  things  of  value  in  con- 
junction with  volunteer  activities. 

Campaigns  will  lie  required  to  disclose  any 
such  contributions  in-kind  which  exceed 
$500.  but  there  is  no  requirement  that  these 
campaigns  keep  records  or  set  a  value  on 
ccntributlons  in-kind  of  less  than  $500  (See 
Section  502).  Requiring  campaigns  to  set  a 
value  on  these  types  of  activities  would  be 
inhibitory  and  counterproductive.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  campaigns,  volunteers,  and  other 
persons  would  use  a  rule  of  reason  In  evaluat- 
ing contributions  in-kind. 

The  total  value  of  contributions  in-kind 
provided  to  a  presidential  general  election 
campaign  by  one  individual  or  organization 
under  this  Section  may  not  exceed  $1,000. 

The  principle  involved  here  is  comparable 
to  that  in  existing  law.  A  wide  number  of 
activities  are  exempted  from  the  definition 
of  contribution  under  the  current  law.  in- 
cluding food  and  beverages  up  to  $1,000. 
travel  expenses  up  to  $1,000.  the  use  of  real 
or  personal  property  up  to  $1,000.  and  nu- 
merous actlviti3s  of  State  and  local  party 
committees.  Thi>  provision  would  make  a 
more  comprehsnslvs  exclusion  to  the  defini- 
tion of  contribution  for  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  because 
under  that  law  all  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns receiving  full  public  funding  are  pro- 
hibited by  law.  This  exclusion  is  In  addition 
to  any  exemption  contained  in  2  U.S.C.  431 
(8).  These  contributions  in-kind  would  not 
count  toward  the  overall  expenditure  limita- 
tions. 

Exempting  a  broader  range  of  contribu- 
tions in-kind  from  the  definition  of  contri- 
bution would  encourage  volunteer  activities. 
This  exemption  also  would  not  subject  the 
candidates  to  the  duties,  responsibilities  and 
alleged  abuses  Involved  In  private  fundrais- 
lng. Permitting  contributions  of  cash,  cur- 
rency and  other  monies  would  divert  funds 
from  political  party  committees  and  result 
in  the  reversion  to  private  fundraislng  which 
is  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  eliminates  the  sute- 
by-state  expenditure  limitations.  The  orig- 
inal goal  of  the  state-by-state  limitations 
was  to  serve  the  well-intended  purposes  of 
preventing  candidates  from  ( 1 )  spending  an 
exorbitant  amount  of  funds  in  any  one 
State  in  order  to  pain  an  early  lead  in  the 
presidential  race.  (2)  using  up  all  or  almost 
all  of  their  overall  limitation  in  the  early 
primary  states,  and  (3)  unnecesarlly  Influ- 
encing the  voters  In  a  State  by  expenditures 
of  large  sums  of  money. 

While  this  goal  is  certainly  laudable.  It 
resulted  In  a  regulatorv  nightmare  and  over- 
regulation  of  presidential  campaigns.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  an  expenditure 
must  be  attributed  to  a  State  expenditure 
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limitation,  every  campaign  must  keep  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  each  expenditure  so  that 
tho  Federal  Election  Commission  can  deter- 
min«  whether  that  expenditure  should  be  at- 
tributed to  a  State  limitation.  Campaigns 
which  keep  detailed  records  are  penalized, 
because  the  FEC  is  better  able  to  determine 
when  national  overhead  and  general  admin- 
istrative expenses  are  attributable  to  the 
state-by-state  limitation. 

In  the  1980  campaign,  there  were  huge 
variances  In  the  percentage  of  total  expendi- 
tures attributed  to  the  States  by  various 
candidates.  Expenditures  attributable  to 
these  limits  ranged  from  as  low  as  8  percent 
for  one  campaign  to  as  high  as  over  65  per- 
cent for  another.  Thus,  it  is  Increaslng'.y  ob- 
vious that  these  limitations  are  not  enforce- 
able and  only  serve  to  over-regulate  cam- 
paigns. While  the  state-by-state  limitations 
were  enacted  to  serve  a  good  purpose,  it  is 
clear  that  this  goal  is  not  obtainable  with- 
out serious'Iy  over-burdening  presidential 
campaigns. 

Section  103  eliminates  the  legal  and  ac- 
counting exemption  for  presidential  cam- 
paigns receiving  public  funds.  The  original 
purpose  of  this  provision  was  also  laudable — 
to  allow  legal  and  accounting  services  to  be 
exempted  from  the  contribution  and  ex- 
penditure limitations.  However,  this  provi- 
sion has  Imposed  complicated  allocations  and 
other  requirements  on  presidential  cam- 
paigns. For  example,  these  campaigns  have 
been  required  to  keep  detailed  records  of 
the  time  which  campaign  workers  spend  on 
legal  and  accounting  services  versus  other 
campaign  functions.  In  eliminating  this  ex- 
emption, this  bill  would  Increase  the  overall 
expenditure  limitation  to  allow  campaigns  to 
fund  these  activities  (See  Section  105) .  Thus, 
this  bill  would  eliminate  the  complicated  al- 
location and  recordkeeping  requirements 
without  reducing  the  resources  or  amount  of 
funds  available  to  campaigns. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  eliminates  the  20 
percent  exemption  from  the  expenditure  lim- 
itation for  fundraislng  expenses.  This  pro- 
vision serves  little  purpose  since  all  cam- 
paigns have  been  able  to  classify  at  least  20 
percent  of  their  expenditures  as  fundraislng 
expenses.  As  a  practical  matter.  It  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  differentiate  between  most  gen- 
eral campaign  expenses  and  fundraislng  ex- 
penses. This  provision  requires  presidential 
campaigns  to  set  up  a  complicated  alloca- 
tion system  to  differentiate  between  so-called 
"fundraislng  expenses"  and  other  general 
campaign  expenses.  To  compensate  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
the  overall  limitation,  the  overall  expendi- 
ture limitation  Is  raised  In  Section  105. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  increases  the  over- 
all expenditure  limitation  in  presidential  pri- 
maries from  $10  million  to  $15  million  and  in 
the  presidential  general  election  from  $20  to 
$21  million.  This  limitation  would  continue 
to  be  indexed  by  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment using  the  base  period  of  1974.  These 
Increases  in  the  limitations  would  compen- 
sate for  the  elimination  of  the  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  and  fundraislng  exemp- 
tions. 

In  addition.  It  would  increase  the  basic 
limitation  by  approximately  $2  million  in 
the  primaries.  During  both  the  1976  and  1980 
campaigns,  several  candidates  and  their  au- 
thorized committees  had  to  significantly 
curtail  their  activities  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  campaign  to  remain  within  the 
limitation.  This  Increase  would  provide  these 
campaigns  with  additional  flexibility  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  rationale  for  the  overall 
expenditure  limitation.  While  additional  in- 
creases in  this  limitation  may  be  desirable, 
it  Is  doubtful  that  sufScient  political  senti- 
ment exists  within  the  Congress  to  signifi- 
cantly raise  this  limitation. 

Section  106  requires  the  Commission  to 
establish  a  pattern  and  practice  of  failure  to 
maintain   adequate   documentation   or   rec- 


ords in  order  to  require  repayment  of  public 
funds.  Under  current  practice,  the  Commis- 
sion requires  repayment  of  funds  to  the 
Treasury  if  the  campaign  falls  to  maintain 
adequate  documentation  or  records  for  ex- 
penditures. There  is  no  direct  indication  In 
the  legislative  history  or  the  statute  that 
Congress  intended  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire such  payment.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  needs  to  be  an  accountability  for  pub- 
lic funds  and  no  campaign  should  be  able 
to  conceal  wrong-doing  or  illegal  activities 
by  simply  failing  to  maintain  adequate  doc- 
umentation of  expenditures. 

Thus,  this  provision  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  use  the  enforcement  procedure, 
which  is  the  procedure  it  muat  use  to  levy 
a  civil  penalty,  In  order  to  require  any  re- 
payment. Further,  the  Commission  must  es- 
tablish a  pattern  and  practice  of  failure  to 
maintain  such  docimientatlon.  This  provi- 
sion recognizes  that  campaigns,  by  necessity, 
are  frequently  loosely  run  and  many  times 
are  unable  to  maintain  the  high  levels  of 
recordkeeping  and  documentation  main- 
tained by  more  stable  and  on-going  organi- 
zations and  most  recipients  of  government 
funds.  This  provision  should  also  help  clar- 
ify the  current  problem,  whereby  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  require  repayment  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Title  2  enforcement  procedure 
when  it  uncovers  payments  and  expenditures 
for  which  no  adequate  documentation  was 
maintained. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  allow  presi- 
dential candidates  who  have  received  public 
funds  but  who  become  inactive  to  file  quar- 
terly rather  than  monthly  reports.  Addi- 
tional authority  provided  for  In  this  bill 
would  also  allow  the  Commission  to  waive 
other  reporting  requirements.  (See  Section 
409). 

Section  108  requires  that  all  repayments 
be  credited  to  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  so  that  dollars  checked  off  by 
taxpayers  for  the  Fund  do  not  Indirectly  end 
up  In  the  general  fund.  Under  current  law, 
repayments  under  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act,  but  not  the  Primary 
Matching  Payment  Account  Act,  are  de- 
posited In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  109  makes  technical  changes  to 
the  law  bv  making  consistent  the  definition 
of  "qualified  campaign  expense"  In  both 
Chapters  95  and  96.  The  definition  contained 
in  Chapter  96  Is  incorporated  into  Chapter 
95.  In  addition,  the  definition  of  "qualified 
camnaign  expense"  Is  clarified  to  indicate 
that  it  incorporates  the  "coattalls  provi- 
sion" of  2  US.C.  43U8UB)  (xlK 

Title  n  contains  those  various  provisions 
relating  to  reductions  In  the  burdens  of 
recordkeeping  and  reporting. 

Section  201  increases  the  threshold  for 
the  triggering  of  the  reporting  reoulrementa 
for  candidates  and  their  authorized  commit- 
tees from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  This  threshold 
was  originally  enacted  in  the  1979  Amend- 
ments on  an  experimental  basis.  Since  It 
worked  well  for  the  1980  election,  the  thresh- 
old Is  Increased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Section  202  Increases  the  thresholds  for 
the  triggering  of  the  reporting  requirements 
for  a  political  committee.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  In  1971,  the  threshold  for  re- 
porting by  political  committees  has  been 
$1,000  (except  that  In  the  1979  Amendments 
the  triggering  amount  was  eliminated  for 
separate  segregated  funds  and  Increased  to 
$5,000  In  certain  Instances  for  political  party 
committees) .  Since  passage  of  the  1971  law, 
the  rate  of  Inflation  has  Increased  rapidly, 
causing  many  additional  smaller  organiza- 
tions to  trigger  reporting  or  reduce  federal 
activity.  Even  though  there  has  been  a  loos- 
ening of  other  requirements  In  the  law,  the 
threshold  for  reporting  by  political  com- 
mittees has  remained  at  $1,000  and  decreased 


In  some  circumstances.  In  particular,  the 
requirement  that  separate  segregated  funda 
report  when  they  have  any  activity  at  all 
is  particularly  burdensome  to  many  small 
corporations,  trade  assoclatlona  and  labor 
unions  who  must  report  to  the  FEC  when 
they  make  only  small  contributions  to  Fed- 
eral candidates.  Including  on  occasions  when 
they  simply  buy  tickets  for  fundraislng  din- 
ners and  other  campaign  events.  Other  sep- 
arate segregated  funds  and  political  com- 
mittees simply  refrain  from  federal  activity, 
thus  being  discouraged  from  even  minimal 
participation  in  the  Federal  process. 

Section  202  increases  the  threshold  of  re- 
porting from  $1,000  to  $2,500  for  political 
committees  in  general,  sets  the  threshold  for 
reporting  for  the  separate  segregated  funds 
at  $1,000,  and  in  the  case  of  State  and 
local  political  party  committees  making  cer- 
tain types  of  exempted  contributions  and 
expenditures,  the  threshold  Is  Increased  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  While  these  Increases  may 
not  remove  substantial  numbers  of  commit- 
tees from  the  reporting  requirements,  there 
are  currently  a  large  number  of  committees 
which  do  not  participate  at  all  or  only  up 
to  the  threshold  which  will  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate to  a  greater  extent  under  these  pro- 
posed provisions. 

Section  203  Increases  the  recordkeeping 
threshold  for  contributions  from  $50  to  $100. 
This  Is  consistent  with  the  overall  goal  of 
reducing  the  recordkeeping  requirements  on 
committees.  This  section  also  makes  other 
changes  consistent  with  raising  the  threshold 
from  $50  to  $100  and  $200  to  $500. 

Section  204  revises  the  current  law  which 
provides  recordkeeping  for  every  disburse- 
ment and  provides  for  recordkeeping  for 
those  disbursements  in  excess  of  $100.  Cur- 
rent requirements  are  onerous  and  burden- 
some and  do  not  reflect  the  realities  of  the 
campaiipi.  Setting  the  threshold  at  $100 
would  be  consistent  with  the  $100  record- 
keeping threshold  on  the  contribution  side. 

Section  205  clarifies  the  application  of  the 
best  efforts  test,  particularly  In  those  In- 
stances where  a  campaign  may  not  be  able 
to  determine  If  It  originally  requested  the 
Information.  Under  current  law,  a  campaign 
may  solicit  funds  In  a  variety  of  ways.  If 
the  campaign  fails  to  request  contributor 
information  for  each  solicitation,  then  it 
must  make  an  additional  written  request 
for  the  Information  in  all  Instances  where 
the  campaign  cannot  demonstrate  that  it 
originally  asked  for  the  Information.  For 
example,  if  all  contributions  are  sent  to  a 
single  mall  box  and  some  of  them  are  the 
result  of  a  television  solicitation  where  It  Is 
not  practicable  to  ask  for  the  contributor 
Information,  then  the  campaign  may  be  re- 
quired to  ask  for  this  Information  for  all 
persons  who  did  not  supply  It,  Including 
those  persons  who  contributed  as  a  result  of 
some  other  form  of  solicitation.  Instead,  the 
campaign  would  only  be  required  to  make  an 
additional  request  if  their  written  solicita- 
tions did  not  ask  for  this  Information.  This 
test  more  closely  parallels  the  practical  re- 
alities of  the  political  campaign.  In  the  case 
of  expenditures,  one  written  request  should 
be  made  for  any  missing  Information. 

Section  206  Increases  the  disclosure  thresh- 
old for  refunds,  rebates  and  other  offsets  for 
operating  expenses  and  dividends.  Interest 
and  other  receipts. 

Section  207  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  campaigns  aggregate  all  disburse- 
ments for  purposes  of  the  reporting  require- 
ments. This  Is  consistent  with  the  setting  of 
a  threshold  for  recordkeeping  for  disburse- 
ments of  $100.  In  addition,  many  campaigns 
expend  substantial  time  and  effort  in  ag- 
'  gregatlng  expenditures  when  little  use  is 
made  of  this  data.  Since  there  are  a  wide 
variety  of  systems  for  aggregating  and  classi- 
fying expenditures,  this  data  Is  of  relatively 
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Uttle  use  for  statistical  purposes.  All  con- 
tributions or  transfers  to  candidates  and  au- 
thorized committees  will  stUl  be  required  to 
be  repKjrted. 

Section  208  raises  the  threshold  for  inde- 
pendent expenditure  reporting  from  $250  to 
$1,000.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  informa- 
tion generated  by  the  requirement  to  dis- 
close Independent  expenditures  greater  than 
$250  but  less  than  $1,000.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  these  per- 
sons to  file  disclosure  reports  with  the  FEC. 

Section  209  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  each  committee  file  a  copy  of  its  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Instead,  It  re- 
quires the  Commission  to  forward  copies  of 
all  reports  and  statements,  along  with  per- 
tinent Indices,  to  the  appropriate  State  of- 
ficer. The  appropriate  State  officer  Is  defined 
to  mean:  all  States  In  the  case  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  and  political  party  and  PAC 
committees  receiving  contributions  or  mak- 
ing expenditures  aggregating  in  excess  of 
$100,000,  the  State  in  which  a  House  or  Sen- 
ate candidate  seeks  election  for  House  and 
Senate  campaigns,  and  for  all  other  commit- 
tees the  State  in  which  the  committee  is 
headquartered.  The  Secretary  of  State  (or 
equivalent  State  officer)  Is  required  to  per- 
form the  same  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  In  the  current  law.  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary Is  not  required  to  compile  and  main- 
tain a  current  list  of  all  reports  and  state- 
ments since  indices  will  be  provided  by  the 
Commission.  There  are  authorized  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  section  $500,000 
for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  The  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  candidates 
and  committees  who  currently  file  these 
reports  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Title  ni  Includes  various  modifications  in 
the  limitations  on  contributions. 

Section  301  changes  the  current  $1,000 
per-electlon  limitation  on  individual  con- 
tributors to  $2,500.  Since  enactment  of  the 
contribution  limitations  In  1974,  there  have 
been  significant  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living,  but  no  increases  in  the  limitations. 
While  inrrwaslng  the  limitations  will  not 
generally  result  in  a  significant  increase  in 
funds  available  to  campaigns  (approximate- 
ly a  2-S  percent  increase  for  House  races, 
5-12  percent  for  Senate  races,  and  15-30  per- 
cent for  Presidential  races) ,  as  a  matter  of 
equity  the  contrlhutlon  limitation  should  be 
adjusted  to  account  for  Inflation.  Sugges- 
tions to  further  Increase  the  limitation  do 
not  appear  to  merit  enactment,  because  such 
increases  would  not  provide  significant  ad- 
ditional funds  to  campaigns  and  the  giving 
of  multiple  contributions  through  spouses 
and  children  or  through  various  employees 
or  officers  of  a  corporation  or  other  organiza- 
tion might  result  in  the  appearance  of  un- 
due influence. 

Section  302.  The  aggregate  limitation  on 
the  amount  which  an  individual  can  give 
to  all  Federal  candidates  and  committees  Is 
increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  While  this 
will  not  geneirate  significant  additional  funds 
for  Federal  campaigns  (less  than  1  percent 
additional  ftmds) ,  it  will  make  an  appropri- 
ate adjustment  for  inflation. 

Section  303  sets  forth  a  limitation  on  con- 
tributions to  individuals,  organizations,  or 
other  groups  and  persons  who  seek  to  draft 
candidates  for  Federal  office.  A  recent  court 
decision  found  that  the  limitations  on  con- 
tributions do  not  apply  to  organizations  and 
individuals  which  seek  to  draft  someone  for 
Federal  office.  This  amendment  would  re- 
verse that  court  decision  and  impose  a  $5,000 
limitation  on  contributions  to  these  com- 
mittees. This  Is  comparable  to  the  $5,000 
limitation  which  would  be  imposed  on  can- 
didates and  authorized  committees. 

Title  IV  contains  certain  provisions  for 
streamlining  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 


Section  401  established  the  Commission  as 
the  sole  point  of  entry  for  all  dlsclostire 
documents  filed  by  federal  committees.  Un- 
der existing  law.  a  ludicrous  system  exists 
whereby  Federal  candidates  and  committees 
file  with  three  separate  entities,  the  FEC. 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate.  This  obviously  creates  consider- 
able confusion  and  duplication  of  effort.  A 
single  point  of  entry  would  eliminate  any 
confusion  about  where  candidates  and  com- 
mittees are  to  file  reports.  It  would  assist 
committee  treasurers  by  having  one  office 
with  which  to  file,  correspond  and  ask  ques- 
tions. 

At  present,  conflicts  may  arise  when  more 
than  one  office  sends  materials,  makes  re- 
quests for  additional  information  and  an- 
swers questions  relating  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  A  single  point  of  entry 
should  also  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  maintaining  3  different  of- 
fices, especially  in  the  area  of  personnel, 
equipment  and  data  processing.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  Commission  has  authority  to 
prepare  and  publish  lists  of  non-filers.  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  who  has  and 
has  not  filed  when  reports  may  have  been 
filed  at  or  are  in  transit  to  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent offices.  Separate  points  of  entry  also 
make  it  difficult  for  the  Commission  to  track 
responses  to  compliance  notices.  Many  re- 
sponses and/or  amendments  may  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Commission  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, even  though  they  were  sent  on  time  by 
the  candidate  or  the  Committee.  The  delay 
In  transmittal  between  to  offices  sometimes 
leads  the  Commission  to  believe  that  candi- 
dates and  coounlttees  are  not  In  compliance. 
A  single  point  of  entry  would  eliminate  this 
confusion. 

Section  402  of  the  bill  sets  forth  several 
structural  changes  in  the  Commission.  The 
Commissioners  are  made  part-time,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  are 
removed  from  the  Commission,  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Is  substituted  for  the  gen- 
eral counsel  and  staff  director.  The  Executive 
Director  may  appoint  a  General  Counsel  to 
represent  the  Commission  in  court  and  pro- 
vide legal  advice.  Commissioner  pay  Is  at  level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  but  may  not  ex- 
ceed $20,000  per  calendar  year.  Under  the 
existing  structure,  the  Commission  Is  essen- 
tially administered  by  eight  separate  en- 
tities— six  commissioners,  the  staff  director 
and  the  general  counsel.  These  officers  have 
not  worked  out  their  roles  between  each 
other  and  have  not  been  successful  in  estab- 
lishing an  arrangement  which  would  allow 
for  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  this  law.  an  Executive  Director 
is  proposed  to  administer  the  Commission's 
staff  and  budget,  and  handle  other  fiuic- 
tlons  of  a  chief  executive  officer.  The  Com- 
mission will  still  retain  all  its  powers  to 
act  on  advisory  opinions,  regulations,  en- 
forcement matters  and  other  similar  policy- 
making decisions.  This  change  will  establish 
for  the  Commissioners  an  appropriate  role 
in  the  decisionmaking  process.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  the  Commissioners  have  read  the 
delegation  of  authorities  provision  in  an 
overly  broad  matter.  Instead  of  delegating 
the  relevant  administrative  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  an  Executive  Officer,  the 
Commission  has  attempted  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
staff  and  the  Commission.  This  has  proven 
to  be  inefficient  and  ineffective.  Also,  making 
the  Commissioners  part-time,  and  limiting 
their  compensation  of  $20,000  will  require 
them  to  assume  a  role  of  chief  policymakers 
rather  than  administrators.  The  Commis- 
sioners will  need  to  Incorporate  a  strict  con- 
flict of  interest  test  into  the  Commission's 
written  rules  of  conduct  in  order  to  avoid 


conflicts  of  Interest  since  they  are  no  longer 
full-time. 

Each  Commissioner  will  be  provided  with 
one  GS-12  staff  assistant  to  assist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  or  her  responsibilities. 
Salary  levels  of  current  employees  are  not  to 
be  affected  by  this  provision.  Appointment  of 
the  staff  will  no  longer  require  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  but  the  Commission  will 
continue  to  have  appointment  authority 
over  the  Executive  Director.  If  the  Commis- 
sion is  sufficiently  dlssatUfied  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Executive  Director,  it  has 
the  authority  to  terminate  him  or  her.  This 
section  also  eliminates  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  Commission  to  avail  itself  of  other 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  umted 
States.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  provUlon 
has  proven  to  be  unworkable  and  all  other 
agencies  and  departments  require  reimburse- 
ment on  a  cost  basis,  thus  making  use  of 
this  provision  Jnefflcient  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Conmiission. 

Section  403  sets  forth  a  new  requirement 
that  the  Commission  periodically  publish 
statistical  analyses  of  candidates  and  com- 
mittees which  file  reports  and  sUtementa 
with  it.  The  Commission  currently  provides 
the  press  and  the  public  with  Reports  on 
Financial  Activity  which  set  forth  compre- 
hensive statistical  analyses  of  these  candi- 
dates and  committees.  However,  these  reports 
are  not  always  provided  on  a  timely  pre-elec- 
tion basis  and  are  sometimes  not  available 
until  long  after  the  election.  The  Intent  of 
this  provision  Is  to  require  the  Commission 
to  produce  the  BFA  In  Its  full  scope.  Includ- 
ing data  on  candidate  loans,  contributions, 
and  debts  and  obligations,  on  a  timely  basis. 
A  deadline  of  June  30th  of  the  year  after  the 
election  Is  set  for  the  production  of  a  com- 
prehensive report.  It  Is  intended  that  this  re- 
port win  cover  all  reports  and  statements 
flle<l  by  candidates  and  committees  prior  to 
February  16th.  This  provision  is  also  In- 
tended to  change  the  Commission's  focus 
from  that  of  enforcement  of  relatively  insig- 
nificant violations  of  the  Act  to  public  dU- 
closure  of  major  and  significant  campaign  fi- 
nancing trends  and  patterns. 

Section  404  sets  forth  a  specific  time  frame 
for  enforcement  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission and  substitutes  a  letter  of  Inquiry 
for  the  current  formal  finding  of  "reason  to 
believe".  The  letter  of  inquiry  must  be  sent 
within  45  days  of  receipt  of  a  complaint  or 
within  90  days  of  Information  ascertained  in 
the  normal  course  of  carrying  out  Its  super- 
visory responsibilities.  Probable  cause  must 
be  found  within  100  days  of  the  letter  of  In- 
quiry or  notification  of  an  Investigation  and 
a  civil  suit  Instituted  within  120  days  of  find- 
ing proljable  cause.  Time  spent  on  delaying 
tactics  by  the  respondent  will  not  count  to- 
wards these  time  frames.  If  no  action  Is 
taken  during  these  time  frames,  then  the 
Conunission  may  not  proceed  further,  except 
to  close  the  case. 

The  Conunission  has  taken  over  four  years 
to  complete  some  investigations.  In  other  In- 
stances, there  have  been  considerable  delays 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  in  processing 
enforcement  actions.  In  the  case  of  election 
law.  It  Is  particularly  Impotrant  that  all  such 
matters  be  processed  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, particularly  because  matters  concluded 
long  after  the  election  will  have  a  diminish- 
ing, if  not  an  insignificant  impact.  These 
time  frames  will  require  the  Commission  to 
limit  and  focus  its  enforcement  efforts.  In 
addition,  In  the  event  the  Commission  Is  \m- 
able  to  process  an  action  within  the  time 
frame  required.  It  stUl  has  the  option  of  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Setting  these  time  frames  wlU  greaUy 
expedite  the  processing  of  these  actions  and 
obviate  the  need  to  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's civil  enforcement  authority  or  transfer 
this  authority  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Similar   Congressional    action   to   limit   the 
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time  frame  for  Commission  re^x>nse,  such  as 
the  limitations  on  time  to  respond  to  em  ad- 
visory opinion  request,  have  in  the  past 
proved  very  successful. 

Section  405  permits  the  Commission  to  levy 
a  dvU  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  against  any 
multlcandldate  committee  which  does  not 
file  a  disclosure  report  without  going 
through  the  normal  enforcement  procedures. 
Currently  substantial  numbers  of  these  com- 
mittees are  not  filing  these  reports  and  the 
Commission  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
pursue  more  than  a  small  number  of  these 
violations.  For  these  committees,  there  Is 
presently  a  small  chance  of  receiving  any 
sanction  at  all  for  these  serious  violations, 
imllke  authiirized  committees  which  are  sub- 
ject to  greater  press  scrutiny  and  complaints 
by  opptosing  candidates. 

Section  406  sets  forth  a  time  frame  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  Commission's 
regulations  and  forms.  In  recent  years,  the 
Commission's  regulations  have  become  out- 
dated and  do  not  contain  a  major  portion  of 
the  Commission's  policy  decisions,  advisory 
opinions,  and  other  administrative  actions 
which  significantly  Impact  on  candidates  and 
committees.  Further,  campaign  treasurers  do 
not  have  a  central  reliable  body  of  informa- 
tion on  how  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
must  rely  on  hundrdes  of  opinions,  regula- 
tions, hundreds  of  enforcement  actions  and 
voluminous  amounts  of  other  materials.  This 
provision  will  require  the  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  prior  to 
June  30th  of  the  year  following  the  election 
and  provides  for  public  comment  on  any  pro- 
posed change. 

Section  407  requires  the  Commission  to 
make  the  results  of  its  audits  of  presidential 
candidates  publicly  available  within  certain 
time  frames.  For  general  election  candidates, 
these  result.s  must  be  made  available  by  July 
31st  of  the  year  following  the  election.  For 
primary  candidates,  the  results  must  be  made 
available  by  March  31st  of  the  year  after  the 
convention.  The  Commission  vastly  improved 
its  performance  with  regard  to  the  timeli- 
ness of  its  release  of  presidential  audits  for 
the  1980  election.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  ensure  that  the  Commission  continues  to 
improve  its  performance  and  that  each  office 
within  the  Commission  continues  to  meet 
established  deadlines.  The  statutory  dead- 
lines should  expedite  this  process. 

Section  408  allows  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct audits  of  nonparty  multlcandldate  com- 
mittees on  a  randon  basis.  Prior  to  the  1979 
amendments  when  the  Commission  was  pro- 
hibited from  conducting  any  random  audits, 
the  Commission's  previous  audits  of  these 
committees  found  that  over  7  percent  of  the 
funds  rsdsed  by  these  committees  were  raised 
Improperly.  Thus,  between  $1  and  $12  million 
In  funds  raised  by  these  committees  each 
election  cycle  are  raised  improperly. 

Section  409  gives  the  Commission  the  pow- 
er to  waive  any  recordkeeping  or  reporting 
requirements  by  prescribing  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  general  applicability  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  the  statute. 
In  the  past,  the  Commission  has  been  unable 
to  waive  many  of  the  cumbersome  record- 
keeping and  reporting  requirements  in  the 
statute,  because  it  lacked  this  general  au- 
thority. This  provision  would  eliminate  any 
possible  bar  to  the  submission  of  a  regula- 
tion of  general  applicability  to  waive  any 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  requirement  in 
this  Act  (the  Commission  may  have  this 
authority  implicitly  under  current  law) .  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Commission  would  utilize 
this  general  waiver  authority  in  conjunction 
with  the  requirement  that  It  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  its  regulations  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  2-year  election  cycle  (See 
Section  406).  Examples  of  where  this  gen- 
eral waiver  authority  would  be  helpful  in- 
clude: (1)  a  candidate's  principal  campaign 
committee  existing  solely  to  extinguish  debts 
from  a  previous  campaign  could  be  permitted 


to  file  an  annual  report,  if  the  candidate  is 
not  currently  seeking  election,  and  (2)  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  could  be 
waived  from  filing  pre-  and  post-general 
election  reports  if  the  candidate  is  no  longer 
actively  seeking  election. 

Section  410  reduces  the  period  for  legis- 
lative review  of  Commission  regulations  froni 
30  legislative  days  to  15  legislative  days  and 
conforms  the  definition  of  legislative  days 
In  Title  26  to  that  contained  in  Title  2. 

Section  411  would  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  a  revolving  fund.  Atlhough  the 
FBC  charges  fees  for  certain  publications 
and  copies  of  documents  provided  to  the 
public  upon  request,  none  of  the  monies 
collected  are  paid  to  the  FEC  for  costs  that 
have  been  incurred.  Instead,  the  money  Is 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Thus,  there 
Is  little  financial  incentive  for  the  FEC  to 
encourage  the  sale  and  use  of  the  reports 
filed  with  it.  A  revolving  fund  would  pro- 
vide this  Incentive  and  would  allow  the  FEC 
to  recover  Its  costs. 

Section  412  would  eliminate  the  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Commission  issuing  opinions  of 
an  advisory  nature,  except  through  the  ad- 
visory opinion  process.  The  current  statutes 
prevent  the  Commission  from  issuing  any 
form  of  guidance  or  advice  to  candidates 
or  committees  except  through  the  advisory 
opinion  and  regulation  process.  Both  of 
these  procedures  are  cumbersome  and  take 
considerable  time.  The  Commission  should 
have  additional  flexibility  to  answer  the 
questions  and  problems  posed  by  candidates 
and  committees  in  a  more  expeditious 
fashion.  This  section  also  reduces  the  public 
comment  period  for  advisory  opinion  re- 
quests received  immediately  before  the  elec- 
tion from  10  to  5  days.  This  will  assist  the 
Commission  In  answering  opinion  requests 
within  the  20-dav  time  period. 

Section  413  eliminates  the  Commission's 
annual  report  In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  dictate  to  eliminate  as  many 
government  publications  as  possible.  The 
elimination  of  the  ajinual  report  should  save 
the  Commission  approximately  $5,000-$10,000 
a  year. 

Section  414  would  exempt  the  Commission 
from  the  requirements  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  and  certain  requirements  of 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  None  of  the  Com- 
mission's regulations  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  small  btislnesses  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  which 
mainly  extends  to  political  committees.  The 
Commission  Is  required  to  assert  that  its 
regulations  will  have  no  Impact  on  small 
businesses,  when  in  fact  these  businesses  are 
not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. A  far  simpler  solution  would  be  to 
exempt  the  Conunlsslon  from  these  require- 
ments. The  Conunlsslon  should  also  be  ex- 
empted from  Its  duties  to  comply  with  the 
accounting  requirements  of  5  U.S.C.  552a(c) 
to  the  extent  that  the  section  requires  an 
accounting  of  all  disclosures  maintained  on 
the  public  record.  The  Commission  has  a 
reading  room  to  which  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public  may  come  and  inspect  microfilm 
copies  of  public  reports.  Placing  such  docu- 
ments on  the  public  record  Is  a  routine  use 
of  such  materials.  An  exemption  from  the 
accounting  requirements  would  not  contra- 
vene the  principles  of  the  Privacy  Act  since 
the  individuals  involved  are  those  running 
for  office  or  contributing  to  candidates  for 
federal  office.  Congress  has  determined  that 
in  this  situation  the  public  need  to  know  the 
financial  activities  of  political  committees 
and  contributors  outweighs  any  privacy  in- 
terests such  individuals  may  have  in  this 
area. 

Title  V  contains  miscellaneous  provisions 
for  streamlining  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act. 

Section  501  amends  the  definition  of  politi- 
cal committee  to  clarify  that  committees  and 


other  organizations  which  attempt  to  draft 
an  individual  to  run  for  federal  office  are  sub- 
ject to  the  recordkeeping  and  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  FECA.  A  recent  court  deci- 
sion has  suggested  that  these  committees 
may  not  be  subject  to  the  reporting  and 
recordkeeping  requirements  in  the  law.  This 
provision  would  eliminate  any  doubt  as  to 
their  applicability. 

Section  602  would  eliminate  the  need  to 
set  a  value  on  contributions  in-kind  of  leas 
than  $500.  Under  current  law,  campaign 
treasurers  and  other  campcUgn  workers  may 
q>end  considerable  time  setting  a  value  on 
various,  relatively  soiall  contributions  in- 
klnd  to  a  political  committee.  This  provision 
would  set  a  de  minimus  or  safe  harbor  rule 
whereby  contributions  In-klnd  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  recordkeeping,  vaJuation,  and 
reporting  reqtiirements  in  the  Act.  In  de- 
termining whether  an  individual  or  group 
baa  made  contributions  in-klnd  aggregating 
over  $1,000,  a  treasurer  can  keep  a  list  of 
such  contributions  In-klnd  and  use  his  or 
her  best  Judgment  in  determining  whether 
the  threshold  has  been  met  or  exceeded.  This 
would  be  an  application  of  the  rule  of 
reason. 

Section  603  clarifies  the  application  of  the 
earmarked  contribution  provision.  Section 
441a(a)  (8)  currently  states  that  cotttribu- 
tlons  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  to  an 
Intermediary  conduit  shall  be  considered 
contributions  to  the  candidate  by  the  origi- 
nal donor.  This  provision  would  amend  the 
statute  to  make  it  applicable  to  contribu- 
tions earmarked  to  political  committees. 

Section  604  changes  current  law,  whereby 
the  political  action  committees  of  trade  as- 
sociations must  obtain  the  separate  and  spe- 
cific approval  of  each  member  corporation  to 
solicit  their  stockholders  and  executive  and 
administrative  personnel.  Some  trade  asso- 
ciations have  thousands  of  members  and  it 
is  a  considerable  burden  to  obtain  approval 
for  solicitation  every  year.  The  one-year  lim- 
itation will  be  eliminated  by  this  provision 
and  the  trade  association  will  be  allowed  to 
solicit  vmtll  the  corporation  revokes  its  ap- 
proval. If  a  corporation  revokes  its  approval, 
another  trade  association  may  not  be  ap- 
proved for  solicitation  purposes  untU  the 
following  year. 

Section  505  makes  a  technical  amendment 
to  title  26. 

Section  506  makes  the  bill  effective  90  days 
after  enactment,  except  for  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  structure  of  the  Commission  will 
not  take  effect  until  May  1,  1965,  so  that 
existing  parties  will  not  be  affected  and 
there  will  be  a  transition  period  to  make  the 
changes  required  by  this  bill. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr, 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  eus  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  234,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  home  health  pro- 
grams and  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  expanded  coverage  of 
home  health  services  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs. 

S.     1498 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


(Mr,  Roth)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1498.  a  bill  to  establish  an 
office  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  drugs  for 
diseases  and  conditions  of  low  incidence. 

S.     1595 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baocus)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1595,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  income  tax  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Development  Fund. 

S.     1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lu- 
gar)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1698, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  in  the  admission  of  certain 
children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

S.    1724 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1724,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1770 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1770,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  conduct  an  independent  study  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  certain  indus- 
try practices  and  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration rules  and  regulations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1780,  a  bill  to  provide 
civil  penalties  for  false  claims  and  state- 
ments made  to  the  United  States,  to  re- 
cipients of  property,  services,  or  money 
from  the  United  States,  or  to  parties  to 
contracts  with  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    1879 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1879,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Reconstructing  Act 
and  the  Rock  Island  Transition  and  Em- 
ployee Assistance  Act  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  lines  of  bankrupt  carriers  to 
provide  for  continued  rail  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    IBSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  IJarry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1881,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
honor  the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial. 


S.    1892 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1892,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  U.S.  Government  from  im- 
porting oil  extracted  in  Libya. 

S.    1896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1896,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal 
the  special  leasing  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLDTION    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
bercer),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  year  1982  as  the  "Bi- 
centennial Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle"  and  the  designation  of  June  20. 
1982,  as  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Senator  from  HUnois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 130.  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing February  22. 1982.  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  CSeorge  Washington, 
a  "Day  of  National  Celebration." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  238,  a  res- 
olution to  retain  the  deductibUity  from 
personal  taxes  of  interest  paid  on  resi- 
dential mortgages. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
and  his  name  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  238.  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glen.-».  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 


(Mr.  Hollikgs)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  639  proposed  to 
H.R.  4995,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AKSNDMKNT  NO.   841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  643  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  4995,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

XmZNSMZNT  NO.   644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  .  the  Senator  from  CSeorgia  (Mr. 
Nunn).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  644  pro- 
posed to  H.R.  4995,  a  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMKNT  NO.   646 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  646  proposed  to  H.R.  4995.  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  250— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  MURDER 
OF  SIX  AMERICANS  IN  EL  SALVA- 
DOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Tsongas,  and  Mr.  Chafee)  submitted 
the  following  resolution :  which  was  con- 
sidered,   amended,    and    agreed   to.   as 

follows: 

s.  Res.  250 

wrhereas  one  year  has  passed  since  the 
brutal  murder  in  El  Salvador  of  four  Amer- 
ican missionaries  in  December  1980; 

Whereas  two  American  labor  representa- 
tives were  mercilessly  slain  In  January  1981; 

Whereas  these  violent  acts  were  perpe- 
trated against  American  citizens  who  were 
in  El  Salvador  only  to  serve  the  people  of 
that  nation; 

Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  have  so  far  failed  to  bring 
to  justice  the  Individuals  responsible  for 
these  murders:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate: 

Expresses  its  deep  concern  over  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to  bring 
to  Justice  those  responsible  for  the  murders 
oi'  the  six  Americans; 

Urges  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  to 
use  every  legal  means  available  to  bring 
about  a  Just  and  expeditious  resoluUon  of 
theso  cases; 

Welcomes  the  Government  of  El  Salvador's 
recent  request  for  U.S.  technical  assistance 
in  carrying  out  these  investigations. 
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Urges  the  AdmlnUtrftUon  to  press  ror  such 
a  Just  and  expeditious  resolution. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


IMMIGRATION   EFFICIENCY  ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     645 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  4327)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

RETUItN    OF   STUDENTS    AFTER   COMPLETION   OF 
TBEIS   EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4327, 
the  immigration  efficiency  bill,  that 
would  correct  an  injustice  in  current  law 
that  works  a  tremendous  emotional 
hardship  on  the  children  of  people  who 
work  in  this  coimtry  for  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
fully  supportive  of  H.R.  4327,  and  I  urge 
its  enactment  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
could  insure  its  enactment  if  we  were  to 
adopt  my  amendment  and  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  without  further 
amendment.  I  imderstand  that  the  House 
is  prepared  to  act  expeditiously  to  get  the 
bill  to  the  President  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, since  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Present  immigration  laws  require  that 
these  children  return  to  their  parents' 
country  after  they  complete  their  edu- 
cation, or  if  their  parents  die  or  retire. 
This  is  so  even  if  they  have  spent  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  children  think  of  themselves  as 
Americans  and  think  of  America  as  their 
home.  The  homeland  of  their  parents  is 
just  another  foreign  country,  and  they 
often  do  not  speak  its  language.  I  think 
we  should  reconsider  our  policy  of  forc- 
ing them  to  leave  this  country  and  re- 
turn to  an  unfamiliar  homeland,  when 
they  may  have  no  family  or  friends  there 
and  will  never  make  the  adjustment 
successfully. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  seen  many 
tragic  cases  with  families  broken  apart 
by  the  operation  of  this  unduly  harsh 
law.  Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  these 
cases.  A  man  who  works  for  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  wrote  me  last  year  saying: 

My  daughter  .  .  .  (now  21)  entered  the 
United  States  ...  at  age  9.  She  was  in  the 
Montgomery  County  Public  Schools,  but  In- 
compatibility Of  programs  prevented  her 
from  getting  Into  a  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  She  is  now  In  her  senior  year  at 
college  In  Oregon,  and  she  will  graduate  In 
December.  What  Is  she  to  do  then?  We  have 
no  relatives  to  speak  of  In  the  United  King- 
dom, and  I  would  not  know  how  to  advise 
her  to  find  a  Job  there.  Officials  say  that  she 
should  marry  an  American,  but  this  is 
unreasonable. 

And  listen  to  this  story  from  a  con- 
cerned parent: 

All  three  of  my  sons  (aged  19,  17,  14)  have 
been  here  for  1 1  Vi  years  and  lost  their  orig- 
inal national  identity  through  the  education 
process.  They  no  longer  speak  or  read  Man- 
darin Chinese.  They  act  and  think  as  Amer- 
icans. They  face  an  uncertain  future,  and 
this  causes  all  of  us  great  heartache.   . 


A  troubled  mother  writes: 

My  daughter  is  now  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Her  father,  who  was 
Iraqi,  is  now  deceased.  She  was  born  in  Egypt, 
but  has  an  Iraqi  passport.  She  has  no  one  In 
Iraq:  she  cannot  live  with  my  elderly  parents 
In  Egypt;  she  cannot  live  by  herself  in  Egypt 
(culturally,  it  Is  simply  not  done) :  and  she 
•cannot  remain  legally  In  the  United  States. 
She  has  lived  for  over  17  years  In  this  coun- 
try. 

WhUe  this  provision  of  the  law  works 
particular  hardships  on  children,  it  also 
causes  emotional  distress  to  adults  who 
have  over  the  years  made  the  United 
States  their  real  home  while  working  for 
these  international  organizations.  When 
employment  with  an  international  orga- 
nization located  in  the  United  States 
ceases  because  of  death  or  retirement, 
widows,  widowers,  and  retired  employees 
are,  like  their  children,  forced  to  leave 
the  United  States — no  matter  how  long 
they've  lived  here. 

The  amendment  I  submit  today  would 
make  it  possible  for  employees  of  inter- 
national organizations  and  their  im- 
mediate families  to  remain  in  the  United 
States,  but  only  after  many,  many  years 
of  service  and  residence  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  such  a  law  would  serve 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
the  international  organizations,  and  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  live  here. 

United  Nations  Secretary-General 
Kurt  Waldheim  wrote  to  me  last  year 
and  told  me  that  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  extend  such  a  privilege 
would  represent  "...  yet  another  ex- 
pression of  the  .  .  .  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions of  this  great  country." 

My  amendment  would  confer  special 
immigration  status  on  widows,  widowers, 
retirees,  and  children  who  have  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years, 
should  they  seek  such  status. 

In  1979, 1  introduced  a  bill— S.  1566— 
that  was  very  similar  to  my  amendment. 
That  bill  was  incorporated  into  the  larg- 
er Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ef- 
ficiency Act,  S.  1763.  and  was  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  On  the  House  side,  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  adopted  a 
provision  of  the  omnibus  bill  that  dealt 
with  the  same  issue  as  my  bill,  but  it 
was  dropped  on  the  House  floor  because 
of  procedural  objections.  I  regret  that 
the  press  of  business  during  the  last  days 
of  the  96th  Congress  prevented  us  from 
talung  final  action  on  these  bills,  but  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  fail- 
ure of  action  was  prompted  primarily 
by  procedural  problems  not  related  to  the 
substance  of  my  amendment. 

This  year  we  are  all  trying  again.  My 
amendment  would  lighten  the  great  emo- 
tional burden  that  now  weighs  on  both 
the  parents  and  children  who  have  be- 
come "Americanized".  I  urge  its  speedy 
adoption  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
quick  action  on  the  larger  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  645 

On  page  30,  of  the  engrossed  Act,  between 
lines  2  and  3,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(15)(0)  (if  sec- 


tion 101  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationally 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause: 
"(vl)  an  alien  v/ho.  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  any  such  international  organlz»tion,  baa 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of, 
or  periods  aggregating,  at  least  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the 
employ  of  such  international  organization, 
and  the  members  of  his  immediate  family;", 
(b)  Subsection  (a)(27)  of  section  101  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (P); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Q)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (O) 
the  following  new  subparagrah : 

"(H)  an  immigrant — 

"(1)  who  is  an  unmarried  son  or  daughter 
of  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  international 
organization  entitled  to  enjoy  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  Immunities  as  an  interna- 
tional organization  under  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  (59  Stat.  669) 
and  who — 

"(I)  Is  not  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age  on  the  date  of  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  and  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  immediate  family  of  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee for  a  period  of.  or  periods  aggregating 
at  least  seven  years  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty-one,  or  at  least  ten  years,  or 

•'(II)  is  at  least  twenty-six  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  application  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  who,  before  attaining  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  Immediate  family 
of  such  officer  or  employee  for  a  period  of, 
or  periods  aggregating,  at  least  seven  years 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  or 
at  least  ten  years,  and  who  applies  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subparagraph;  or 

"(11)  who  Is  the  surviving  spoxise  of  a  de- 
ceased officer  or  employee  of  such  an  inter- 
national organization,  and  who  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  as  a  spouse  of  such  an 
officer  or  employee  for  a  period  of,  or  periods 
aggregating,  ten  years  preceding  the  death  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  and  who  applies  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  death  of  such  officer  or 
employee  or  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  whichever 
Is  later;  or 

■•(ill)  who,  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
such  international  organization,  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of,  or  pe- 
riods aggregating,  at  least  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the 
employ  of  such  organization  and  who  applies 
for  admission  to  the  United  States  not  later 
than  one  year  after  such  date  or  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, whichever  is  later;  or 

"(iv)  who  is  the  spouse  or  unmarried  son 
or  daughter  of  a  retired  officer  or  employee 
described  in  clause  (ill),  or  the  unmarried 
son  or  daughter  of  a  surviving  spouse  de- 
scribed in  clause  (11),  accompanying  (or  in- 
tending to  Join)  such  retired  officer  or  em- 
ployee or  surviving  spouse  as  a  member  of 
his  immediate  family.". 

On  page  30  of  the  engrossed  Act,  line  3.. 
strike  out  "Sec.  20."  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Sec.  21.". 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION,  1982 

amendment    no.    646 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Sasser)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

amendment   no.    647 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  H.R.  4995.  supra. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

coMMrrTEE  on  energy  and  natural 

RESOXntCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  December  2, 
imtil  12  noon,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
to  discuss  pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND    PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  December  2, 
to  hold  a  markup  hearing  on  S.  1692,  the 
ports  development  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON   ENERGY    AND    MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  se.<y!'on  on  Thursday,  December  3, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing 
on  coal  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CHILES  BE- 
FORE THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  AGING 

O  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  with  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles  as  our  ranking  member.  Senator 
Chiles  served  as  the  previous  chairman 
of  the  special  coirmittee  and  took  a 
leading  role  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public  to  the  seri- 
ous problems  faced  by  the  social  security 
system  and  to  the  opportunities  that  en- 
couraging continued  employment  of  old- 
er workers  could  foster. 

Two  days  ago  Senator  Chiles  ad- 
dressed the  White  House  Conference  on 
.^ging.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  his  remarks,  which 
are  focused  upon  the  four  issues  of  social 
security,  health  care  costs,  crime,  and 
employment.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Lawton  Chiles 

Thank  you.  I  am  honored  to  be  here  with 
the  distinguished  group  of  citizens.  I'd  like 


to  welcome  you  all  to  WaBhlngton  from  many 
different  regions  of  the  country.  Each  of  you 
is  part  of  a  l)eautlful  quilt — our  Nation.  I 
congratulate  you  on  being  selected  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  crucial  conference — and  I 
commend  you  for  your  leadership. 

During  the  next  few  days,  you  will  be  the 
decisionmakers.  Your  recommendations  will 
b3  taken  seriously.  And.  I  know  that  the 
process  you  go  through  will  be  watched  care- 
fully and  reported  on  by  the  press. 

I  take  very  seriously  this  opportunity  to 
share  vrtth  you  some  of  my  own  thoughts 
and  concerns.  I  would  like  to  take  what  may 
be  a  different  approach  than  that  taken  by 
others  who  will  address  you. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  tendency  by  a 
lot  of  us  to  concentrate  on  listing  the  prob- 
lems of  older  people  with  little  or  no  men- 
tion of  their  potential.  As  a  result  the  Amer- 
ican public  tends  to  view  the  older  popula- 
tion as  dependent  and  therefore  a  growing 
problem.  This  Is  such  a  misconception  .  .  . 
we  know  that  the  majority  of  the  older 
people  in  the  United  States  are  not  depend- 
ent. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  comic  strip  Pogo 
that  I  u=ed  to  read.  The  possum  used  to 
stand  In  the  swamp  and  tell  his  friends,  "We 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  us!"  We 
sp?nd  S3  much  time  concjntratlng  on  the 
problems  of  ten  to  twenty  percent  of  the 
elderly  that  we  lead  the  public  to  believe 
that  all  of  our  older  Americans  are  the  same. 

I  want  to  emphasize  strongly  that  in  no 
way  am  I  suggesting  that  we  ignore  the  ten 
to  twenty  percent  who  have  problems.  But 
I  am  gravely  concerned  that  the  other  eighty 
percent  will  be  overlooked,  if  you  only  con- 
centrate your  recommendations  on  the  de- 
fendant. What  expectations  are  we  as  a 
nation  to  have  for,  with,  or  about  this  other 
group  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  million  older 
persons? 

My  home  State  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  older  psrsons  in  the  nation  .  .  .  now  ap- 
proaching thirty  percent  of  the  population. 
Therefore,  I  get  amused  at  times  listening 
to  people  talking  about  "Can  you  Imagine 
what  it  Is  going  to  be  like  in  this  country 
In.  the  year  2033  when  the  percentage  of  el- 
derly reaches  twenty  percent?"  I  don't  have 
to  imagine  It,  we  have  already  passed  it!  And 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  do  not  have 
Inter-generatlonal  warfare  or  other  such  ter- 
rible o::currences. 

Most  of  the  issues  brought  to  me  by  our 
more  mature  population  In  Florida  are  much 
the  same  as  for  the  younger  and  middle  aged 
populations.  They  are  concerned  about  infla- 
tion, crime,  energy  costs,  health  care  costs, 
unemployment,  and  the  future  of  social  se- 
curity. I  believe  that  if  this  country  does 
not  come  to  grips  with  these  Issues,  not  on!y 
will  we  do  great  harm  to  the  general  popu- 
lation, we  will  continue  to  force  large  num- 
bers of  our  older  population  out  of  the  in- 
dependent group  into  the  dependent  group. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  a  bad  pun  a  few 
days  after  Thanksgiving  ...  I'd  like  to  talk 
turkey  with  you — about  four  of  these  issues 
which  represent  basic  economic  and  personal 
sacurlty  for  all  older  Americans: 

Social  security — health  care — crime — and 
a  new  national  policy  on  work  and  retire- 
ment. 

SOCL\L   security 

There  is  one  overriding  issue  which — to 
my  way  of  thinking— should  hold  the  full 
attention  fo  every  single  delegate  and  ob- 
server to  this  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging — and  that  is  social  security. 

Just  as  issues  of  income  security  were  the 
key  subjects  during  your  community  and 
State  meetings  while  you  were  preparing  for 
this  national  conference — making  sure  we 
preserve  the  solvency  of  social  security  has 
b°en  a  key  Isue  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  has  not  been  "business  as  usual"  this 
year  here  in  Washington.  Almost  all  legis- 


lative activity — in  one  way  or  another — has 
been  directed  toward  spending  cuts  and 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try who  has  not  been  aware  of  this  fact. 

I  feel  that  it  has  been  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  the  most  Important  issue  of 
maintaining  the  very  integrity  of  the  social 
sscurity  system  has  been  snatched  up  and 
thrown  into  this  budget  cuttlnag  web. 

We  should  not  have  had  a  crisis,  but  we 
almost  did. 

The  facts  are  that— for  some  time,  long 
before  this  year — we  knew  that  some  ad- 
justments in  social  security  would  be  needed 
to  get  the  system  over  a  tight  spot  expected 
in  1985  or  1986.  There  were  a  number  of 
things  we  could  do  without  much  disrup- 
tion. 

I  proposed  a  combination  of  interfund 
borrowing  and  a  gradual  phasing  out — for 
future  beneficiaries  only — of  the  student 
and  minimum  benefit  programs.  Others  have 
also  wanted  to  temporarily  add  some  gen- 
eral revenues  to  the  system  to  get  over  this 
short  term  hump. 

The  numljers  showed  that  interfund  bor- 
rowing—that is,  allowing  the  retirement 
fund  to  temporarily  borrow  from  surpluses 
in  the  disability  and  health  insurance 
funds — could  come  very  near  to  taking  care 
of  the  problem  entirely.  And  I  personally 
felt  that  social  security  could  no  longer  sus- 
tain some  of  the  additional  benefits  which 
had  been  added  in  later  years— such  as 
benefits  for  college  students  and  the  part 
of  the  minimum  benefit  which  goes  to  work- 
ers who  have  paid  little  Into  social  security. 

As  it  happens.  Congress  has  pretty  much 
reached  agreement  on  this  kind  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the — quote,  unquote — crisis. 

But  we  haven't  gotten  there  easily. 

Someone  decided  that  this  situation  in 
social  security  could  be  used  to  cut  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  administration  sent  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  cut  social  security  bene- 
fits for  everyone — and  in  amounts  which 
were  much  more  than  necessary  to  take  care 
of  the  problem. 

Congress— and  the  Nation— soon  made  it 
clear  that  it  would  not  agree  to  use  social 
security  to  balance  the  budget. 

But  the  climate  was  set.  And  it  has  been 
a  battle  all  year  over  what  we  did  agree  on. 

How  to  handle  the  minimum  benefit,  for 
Instance. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  chopping 
off  that  social  securtiy  minimum  benefit  for 
those  who  have  been  receiving  this  small 
amount  for  years— and  deleting  it  in  the  fu- 
ture for  those  who  have  not  yet  retired. 

The  President  wanted  to  cut  it  immedi- 
ately for  everyone.  Many  of  us  in  Congress 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  it  was  phased  out 
onlv  in  the  future. 

The  President's  proposal  won — every  time 
we  voted  on  the  issue — even  though  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  even  the  President 
have  now  had  a  change  of  mind. 

We— and  thousands  of  elderly— never 
would  have  had  to  go  through  all  this  if 
social  security  had  not  been  forced  into  that 
budget  cutting  process. 

But,  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  at  hand. 
And  once  a  final  agreement  on  this  short 
term  solution  is  signed  into  law— it  is  my 
hope  we  will  never  have  to  address  social 
security  in  such  a  crisU  atmosphere  again. 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  major  message 
to  you  today: 

Congress  will  have  to  address  it  again— and 
I  fear  we  will  be  forced  to  do  it  in  another 
crisis  atmosphere  unless  thU  White  House 
Conference  takes  the  leadership  now. 

My  personal  goal  is  to  help  us  all  face,  as 
early  as  possible,  the  bigger— and  really 
difficult- social  security  problem  coming  In 
thirty  years. 

That  is  when  the  so-called  baby  boom 
generation  will  begin  to  retire.  And  that  is 
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when  the  lower  birth  rates  we  now  have  In 
this  country  will  result  In  fewer  active  work- 
ers paying  social  security  taxes. 

As  the  social  security  system  operates  now, 
it  simply  will  not  be  able  to  support  this 
large  a  change  in  the  age  makeup  of  the 
population.  When  social  security  began,  there 
were  forty  two  active  workers  paying  social 
security  taxes  to  support  every  one  retired 
worker.  Today  that  ratio  Is  about  three  to 
one.  In  thirty  years  It  is  expected  to  be  about 
two  to  one. 

We  cannot  escape  this.  No  matter  what 
happens  to  the  economy — no  matter  how  we 
may  change  our  lifestyles — no  matter  who  is 
elected  President — those  numbers  are  not 
going  to  change.  The  people  are  already  here. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  eventually  aban- 
don the  social  security  system?  National 
opinion  polls  now  show  that  two  thirds  of 
today's  younger  workers  seem  to  think  we 
will.  That  Is  unthinkable  to  me — and  I  am 
sure  It  is  to  you. 

So,  what  are  our  options?  When  I  consider 
this,  my  first  thought  is  that  no  matter  what 
adjustment  we  make — we  have  to  decide 
right  away.  Too  many  people  make  life-time 
plans  basedt>n  social  security  expectations  to 
allow  us  to  make  any  major  changes  without 
long  and  careful  planning.  The  longer  we 
have — as  a  nation — to  prepare,  the  better 
chance  we  have  of  not  hurting  anyone. 

Second,  I  consider  the  options  we  have  to 
meet  this  challenge.  I  see  three:  ( 1)  to  reduce 
benefits.  (2)  to  raise  taxes  paid  by  workers, 
or  (3)  to  delay  retirement. 

Benefit  cuts  would  have  to  be  large — and 
taking  such  action  would  undermine  the 
basic  economic  security  that  social  security 
represents  for  retired  workers. 

And  I  JiiBt  don't  believe  that  workers  could 
support  much  larger  tax  Increases  on  top  of 
those  already  coming. 

So  I  chose  the  third  option:  to  gradually 
phase  in  a  three  year  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment age  from  sixty  five  to  sixty  eight.  By 
doing  this  a  month  at  a  time,  beginning  in 
the  year  2000,  the  baby  boom  retirement 
bulge  could  be  leveled  out  enough  to  meet 
benefit  requirements. 

But  my  own  decision  to  make  this  pro- 
posal— and  I  must  admit  It  has  not  been 
the  most  popular  thing  I  have  ever  pro- 
posed— was  not  Just  based  on  numbers.  I 
have  talked  to  all  the  national  experts — and 
to  thousands  of  my  own  constituents — and 
I  know  that  more  and  more  people  want  to 
work  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five.  So  I  also 
think  that  this  direction  is  the  most  posi- 
tive one  we  could  take. 

I  am  not  asking  this  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  to  ratify  this  particular 
proposal.  I  have  given  you  some  of  my  own 
reasons  for  thinking  we  should  move  in  that 
direction — you  may  have  other  perspectives. 

But  I  am  asking  this  conference  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  Issue. 

If  you  don't,  I  am  afraid  that  we  as  a 
nation  will  have  lost  whatever  chance  we 
have  to  come  to  any  timely  agreement  on 
strategies  for  change. 

This  conference  Is  important.  You  have 
Influence.  There  will  not  be  another  one  for 
ten  years— or  there  may  not  be  another  one 
at  all.  It  seems  clear  now  that  this  Congress 
and  this  administration  may  never  agree  on 
a  way  to  make  sure  that  social  security — 
basic  economic  security  for  all  retired  work- 
ers in  this  country — Is  there  for  your  children 
and  grandchildren. 

If  you,  as  a  group,  do  not  take  a  stand — 
I  am  afraid  no  one  will  until  it  is  too  late. 

HEALTH    CARE    COSTS 

I  know  that  Is  not  the  most  welcome 
message.  But  I  have  another  tough  issue  of 
immediate  concern — another  one  which  we 
all  must  face  together.  Finding  a  way  to 
control  the  inflation  in  health  care  costs. 

Last  year  this  Nation  spent  two  hundred 
and  fifty  billion  dollars  on  health  care.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  seventy  five  billion. 


Ten  yeans  ago,  medicare  paid  seven  and 
on«  half  billion  dollars  to  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors for  services  received  by  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. Last  year  that  amount  was  forty 
billion  dollaiB. 

That  is  a  huge  amount  of  money — ^but  even 
GO,  it  is  less  than  half  of  what  older  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  medical  care.  Medicare  actually 
only  ends  up  paying  for  about  forty  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  health  care  for  the 
elderly. 

You  all  know  who  pays  the  rest.  Some 
of  It  comes  from  other  health  Insurance 
plans — ^but  most  of  it  comes  right  out  of 
your  own  pockets.  As  long  as  the  cost  of 
health  care  continues  to  rise  so  rapidly,  the 
amount  you  personally  pay  will  go  up  too. 

The  biggest  costs  are  in  hoapltals.  When 
we  drafted  legislation  to  slow  down  hospital 
costs  two  years  ago,  we  kind  of  got  side- 
tracked by  the  hospitals.  They  told  UB  they 
could  hold  down  their  cost  Increases  to  about 
three  percent  per  year  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
But  it  looks  like  this  year's  Increase  alone  Is 
going  to  be  about  nineteen  percent.  I'm  not 
sure  what  happened  to  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram. This  Is  one  area  where  I  believe  we 
should  look  again. 

Now,  I  will  admit  that  we  have  a  problem 
here  in  Washington.  It  Is  a  lot  easier  for  us 
to  look  for  ways  to  cut  costs  by  slashing 
payments — and  denying  services — than  It  is 
to  look  for  ways  to  cut  costs  through  better 
services  and  better  service  delivery. 

But  I  am  convinced  this  can  be  done — 
and  you  can  prod  us  into  doing  it. 

For  instance,  we  need  to  put  much  more 
emphasis  on  preventive  health  care — espe- 
cially in  medicare.  And  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  we  should  also  concentrate  on  providing 
more  home  care  and  more  outpatient  serv- 
ices— rather  than  continue  to  rely  so  heavily 
on  institutional  care. 

I  have  watched  the  support  for  home  care 
programs  grow  in  Congress  in  recent  years. 
It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  the  changes  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  which  we  have 
achieved  Just  in  the  last  two  years.  The  time 
is  right  for  further  action — especially  in  the 
States — and  I  hope  this  White  House  con- 
ference will  become  known  for  its  recom- 
mendations in  home  and  commimlty  care. 

COMMUNITY    SECTTBITY 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  third  issue  which 
a  recent  poll  revealed  as  a  high  concern  of 
many  elderly^<rlme. 

Street  crime  has  risen  sharply  In  this 
country.  I  know  it  affects  the  elderly — be- 
cause I  have  heard  terrible  stories  of  elder- 
ly people  barricading  themselves  In  their 
homes— 'afraid  to  go  out.  Studies  show  that 
more  than  half  of  our  Nation's  elderly  are 
afraid  of  being  targets  for  physical  assault 
and  robbery. 

I  am  concerned  that  not  enough  Is  being 
done  to  combat  this  crime,  and  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  change  this.  But 
combatting  crime  Itself  will  not  alone  solve 
the  problems  for  those  elderly  who  are  afraid 
and  Isolated. 

The  problem  is  rooted  in  negative  at- 
titudes toward  the  elderly  by  too  many  of 
our  young.  Many  children  today  don't  have 
the  contact  with  their  grandparents  and 
other  older  people  that  you  and  I  had  when 
we  were  growing  up.  It  Is  too  easy  for  them 
to  view  the  elderly,  especially  in  large  cities, 
as  easy  targets.  And  the  vicious  circle  draws 
tighter  when  these  elderly  Isolate  them- 
selves even  more. 

That  Is  Just  one  reason  why  I  believe 
it  is  so  important  to  strive  for  a  society 
where  the  young  and  the  old  have  much 
more  positive  exposure  to  one  another.  I 
hope  you  agree  with  me  and  will  keep  this 
principle  in  mind  in  all  you  do  at  this  con- 
ference. 

OLDER    WORKER    POLICY 

So  far,  I  know  I  haven't  delivered  much 
good  news.  I  warned  you  that  I  wanted  to 


talk  to  you  about  Issue  areas  that  I  thought 
those  of  us  in  Congress  would  have  to  face 
In  the  very  near  future. 

But  there  Is  one  more  very  positive  Issue 
I  would  like  to  raise.  I  believe  It  Is  the 
most  Important  challenge  we  ftu»  as  a  na- 
tion. It  stands  on  Its  own — but  It  also  of- 
fers part  of  the  solution  to  the  social  secu- 
rity problem  I  discussed  earlier: 

I  hope  and  dream  that  the  I980's  will  be 
the  decade  of  the  older  worker. 

A  time  when  our  society  finally  realizes 
that  what  older  Americans  want  most  Is  to 
'continue  to  make  major  contributions — 
when  we  finally  decide  that  we  can  no  long- 
er waste  needed  skills  and  talents. 

When  we  prohibit  retirement  based  solely 
on  age — at  any  age.  When  we  work  actively 
with  employers  to  help  them  develop  new 
Job  opportunities  for  older  workers.  When 
we  provide  Incentives  to  business  and  In- 
dustry to  retain  and  hire  older  workers. 
When  we  get  rid  of  the  social  security  earn- 
ings limitation.  When  we  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  full  involvement  through  com- 
munity service  and  voluntarism. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be 
done.  And  the  country  is  going  to  need  more 
older  workers.  That's  something  that  busi- 
ness and  private  industry  must  acknowledge 
and  begin  to  face  squarely. 

Back  when  I  first  decided  to  run  for  pub- 
lic office,  one  of  my  closest  friends  recom- 
mended that  I  not  run  a  negative  campaign. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  easy  to  fall 
into  the  trap  of  talking  about  what  was 
wrong  with  my  opponent  and  all  the  bad 
things  he  had  done.  Instead  he  suggested 
that  I  concentrate  on  positive  aspects  In  the 
campaign,  what  potential  there  was  to  bring 
about  favorable  results  and  how  I  felt  I 
could  help  in  that  process.  I  took  his  advice, 
and  it  was  sound.  As  you  move  this  week 
toward  a  recommended  "aging  policy"  for 
this  great  country  for  the  next  ten  years,  I 
would  offer  that  same  advice  to  you.  Pull 
out  the  positives,  use  your  potential  and 
that  of  the  millions  you  represent.  Set  forth 
achievable  goals,  and  program  enhancements 
using  the  potential  that  exists  and  will  exist 
as  you  are  Joined  by  millions  of  others  over 
the  next  ten  years. 

You  have  the  talent — the  means— and, 
most  Important,  the  influence — to  solve 
these  problems. 

Over  the  last  forty  or  so  years,  we  have 
put  into  place  programs  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  which  enable  our 
aging  population  to  look  forward  to  remain- 
ing independent  in  their  communities.  I 
have  no  apologies,  or  regrets  for  my  support 
and  sponsorship  of  such  programs.  I  pledge 
to  you  my  Intent  to  continue  to  do  so,  and 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  recommen- 
dations.* 


December  2,  1981 
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THE   WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  AGING 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  cur- 
rently representatives  from  all  over  the 
Nation  are  meeting  here  in  Washington 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  They  are  gathering  to  discuss  the 
needs  of  our  elderly  population.  They 
are  discussing  the  Nation's  responsibili- 
ties to  its  older  citizens.  They  are  high- 
lighting the  contributions  the  elderly 
have  made  and  continue  to  make  to  our 
great  Nation.  They  are  identifying  the 
changing  roles  of  senior  citizens  in  all 
v?alks  of  American  life. 

These  citizens  have  gathered  in  good 
faith.  They  have  come  in  earnest  to 
educate  and  to  learn.  If  we  open  our  eyes 
and  our  ears  we  will  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  future.  If  we  are  fortunate,  we  will 


be  a  part  of  that  future.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  the  kind  of  future  we  want  we  must 
broaden  and  expand  our  views  of  the 
aging  process.  We  must  realistically 
assess  the  functions  and  the  value  of  all 
our  citizens. 

We  frequently  hear  references  to  the 
demographic  shift  that  is  taking  place 
in  our  society.  But  while  this  shift  is  a 
well-known  fact  and  the  statistics  are 
popular  to  quote,  I. question  if  we  are 
taking  it  as  seriously  as  we  should.  For 
television  and  newspaper  ads  are  satu- 
rated with  images  of  young  people  wear- 
ing designer  jeans;  while  a  growing  seg- 
ment of  our  population  marches  on  to- 
wards old  age.  And  the  commercial  image 
of  aging  reflect  less  and  less  the  true 
picture  of  growing  old  in  America. 

Are  we  as  a  nation  really  preparing  for 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
society,  particularly  concerning  aging? 
Are  we  cognizant  of  the  lifestyles,  the 
working  lifestyles,  that  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  are  opting  for  or  are  being 
forced  into?  Are  we,  as  legislators  work- 
ing to  meet  the  challenges  presented  to 
us  by  our  elderly  population?  Are  we  en- 
couraging them  to  rise  to  their  fullest 
potential  regardless  of  their  age?  I 
wonder. 

I  submit  for  the  record  an  op-ed 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  November  30,  written  by 
Delia  Kuhn.  Ms.  Kuhn  succinctly  ad- 
dresses and  identifies  many  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  current  thinking  on  the  ex- 
panding elderly  work  force.  It  is  a  timely 
piece  and  it  is  a  practical  attempt  to 
connect  our  past  images  of  growing  old 
and  the  realities  being  faced  by  our 
senior  citizens  today. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  rationally  reevalu- 
ate and  redefine  aging  and  the  role  of  the 
elderly  in  our  Nation  it  will  be  too  late. 
We  must  act  now,  compassionately  rising 
to  the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  article  follows: 
Old? 
(By  Delia  Kuhn) 

"Oh  you're  not  old"  is  the  instinctive  re- 
sponse If  you  are  getting  along  in  years  and 
allude  to  the  fact.  It's  as  though  you  are  be- 
ing assured  "you're  not  dirty."  But  if  you  are 
not  "old."  then  what  are  you?  You  are  "elder- 
ly," you  are  "a  senior  citizen,"  you  are — 
heaven  forgive  us — "mature."  an  honorable 
word  that  used  to  be  reserved  for  those  of 
all  ages  who  earned  it.  Occasionally,  someone 
is  "older." 

Has  our  language  been  robbed  of  a  decent 
word?  "Old"  stlil  has  its  uses.  We  are  per- 
mitted old  wine,  old  silver  and  china,  old 
carpets  and  old  furniture,  to  all  of  which  age 
still  adds  value.  And  we  can  enjoy  old  pets, 
which  suggest  love.  The  ancient  and  honor- 
able word  has  but  one  human  use:  the  poor 
can  be  "old,"  Lacking  so  much  else,  they  have 
at  least  that  possession. 

In  his  "New  Dictionary  of  Quotations." 
published  when  he  was  62.  H.  L.  Mencken 
tells  us  that  Horace,  Just  before  he  died  at 
57,  lamented  that  "Waning  years  steal  from 
us  our  pleasures  one  by  one;  they  have  al- 
ready snatched  away  my  Jokes,  my  loves,  my 
revelllngs  and  my  play." 

Since  Mencken,  life  expectancy  has  grown 
considerably,  chiefly  among  females.  A  crude 
reminder  greeted  a  shipload  of  American 
tourists  not  long  ago.  Arriving  in  Manila  Bay. 
they  rated  a  front-page  story:  "Yesterday 
the  SS  Carolina  docked  in  Manila.  On  board 
are  six  hundred  American  widows  whose  hus- 


bands died  of  heart  attacks  while  earning 
the  money  to  make  their  trip  possible." 

The  idea  that  old  people  might  become  a 
serious  public  responsibility  and  an  attrac- 
tive market  for  private  enterprise  dawned  in 
the  '30s  and  burgeoned  in  the  '60s.  In  the 
public  sector,  it  created  Social  Security  and 
Medicare;  it  shared  in  poverty  programs, 
such  as  welfare  and  food  stamps.  In  the  pri- 
vate area,  it  spawned  national  membership 
organizations,  old  age  communities,  insur- 
ance schemes,  small  "senior  citizen"  priv- 
ileges, countless  group  tours,  television  pro- 
grams. The  working  session  of  a  third  White 
HOUS3  conference  on  aging  begins  today. 

A  whole  literature  is  targeted  at  the  "elder- 
ly." specifically  at  the  well-heeled.  One  series 
of  pamphlets  is  called  "Action  for  Independ- 
ent Maturity."  Start  with  You  and  Your  new 
retirement  home.  Next.  You  and  Your  money. 
You  and  Your  health,  You  and  Your  social 
life — elderly  gentlemen  have  "friends."  elder- 
ly ladies  "dates."  Finally.  You  and  Your  fu- 
neral. These  publications  block  your  view  of 
the  outside  world.  There  is  only  one  place  to 
look — Inward.  Is  this  what  you  want? 

Simone  de  Beauvoir  disposes  of  this  ques- 
tion in  her  angry  book.  "The  Coming  of  Age." 
She  recommends  "a  fairly  committed,  fairly 
Justified  life  so  that  one  may  go  on  in  the 
same  path  even  when  all  illusions  have  van- 
ished and  one's  zeal  for  life  has  died  away." 

To  warn  against  an  obsession  with  per- 
sonal concerns  is  not  to  suggest  that  money  is 
a  bad  thing.  Millions  of  old  people  slide  into 
real  poverty  when  they  "retire."  Must  they 
retire?  We  Americans  are  a  working  people. 
Leisure  has  not  been  a  part  of  our  basic  cul- 
ture. Can  they  afford  to  retire?  Will  they  be- 
come a  burden?  What  would  they  do? 

Do  I  hate  my  work?  If  so.  Ill  try  and 
change  it.  What  are  the  chances  of  getting 
another  Job  at  60?  Forced  retirement,  with 
or  without  pensions,  legal  at  70,  is  spreading. 
Its  victims  find  they  have  less  money,  less 
status,  less  Interest  in  life.  Taxpayers  are  dis- 
covering that  they  will  have  to  support  more 
and  more  old  people  who  could  be  working. 
When  irate  stockholders  rally  against  forced 
retirement,  it  will  be  good  news. 

Must  the  old  be  tossed  into  idleness  and 
poverty  so  that  young  people  can  work?  "It 
is  simply  not  true  that  there  is  enough  work 
In  the  United  States."  writes  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Butler,  a  leading  social  scientist,  in  his  ex- 
cellent book,  "Why  Survive?"  "The  truth  is 
that  our  need  for  goods  and  social  services  re- 
quires an  expanded  work  force."  Butler  is  for 
"loosening  up  our  lives,"  now  rigidly  pro- 
grammed into  education  for  youth,  work  for 
middle  life,  idleness  for  old  age.  Learning, 
work  and  leisure  must  be  available  through- 
out life,  he  says.  Work  is,  at  any  age,  a  deep- 
ly rooted  and  ancient  source  of  community 
with  the  human  race. 

Another  hold  on  life,  perhaps  even  more  es- 
sential to  a  tolerable  old  age,  is  love.  But  as 
families  disperse,  old  people  have  less  chance 
of  remaining  physically  and  emotionally  in- 
volved with  their  own  kin.  And  so  it  is  per- 
haps lucky  for  the  old  that  they  need  to  love, 
even  more  than  they  need  to  be  loved.  Work 
and  love  keep  alive  one's  affinity  with  the  hu- 
man race. 

Leonard  Woolf.  89.  spoke  for  many  of  us:  "I 
cannot  disengage  myself  from  the  real  world; 
I  cannot  completely  resign  myself  to  fate.  It 
is  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  well  as  in  the 
cooler  regions  of  my  brain  that  I  feel  and 
think  about  what  I  see  happening  In  the  hu- 
man ant-heap  around  me.  the  historical  and 
political  events  that  seem  to  me  to  make  the 
difference  between  a  good  life  and  a  bad,  be- 
tween civilization  and  barbarism.''^ 


ing  the  efforts  of  six  employees  of  South- 
eastern Vermont  Community  Action.  Inc. 
SEVCA),  who  are  weatherizing  the 
homes  of  Vermonters  without  pay  be- 
cause of  budget  restrictions. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate an  example  of  dedication  to  public 
service  which  is  seldom  seen  today.  After 
being  on  a  salary  for  11  months,  six  em- 
ployees of  SEVCA  are  working  without 
pay  to  continue  a  weatherization  pro- 
gram for  Vermonters.  They  are  not  being 
paid,  put  they  should  be. 

The  weatherization  program  has  been 
plagued  by  budget  cuts  and  funding 
problems  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 
The  Department  of  Energy  will  not  re- 
lease weatherization  moneys  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982,  and  the  department  of  so- 
cial welfare  refuses  to  release  funds 
pending  the  final  decision  on  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  budget.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  cold  December  winds 
blow  across  Vermont,  the  money  avail- 
able to  pay  these  men  evaporates. 

SEVCA  has  weatherized  331  homes  so 
far  this  year,  but  it  has  also  been  forced 
to  lay  off  11  of  its  22  workers.  Now  more 
men  have  been  laid  off,  but  they  continue 
to  work  because  they  know  how  vital 
weatherization  programs  are  to  Ver- 
monters. They  know  what  budget  cuts 
really  mean.  They  know  that  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  stay  warm  will  be  cold 
and  that  their  survival  may  even  be 
threatened. 

The  contribution  that  these  men  are 
making  is  to  be  admired  and  appreciated 
by  all  Americans.  Their  efforts  dramatize 
a  problem  which  is  becoming  all  too 
familiar — the  underfunding  of  neces- 
sary programs.  Their  actions  exemplify 
the  spirit  which  has  made  me  proud 
to  represent  Vermont  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  their  dedication  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.* 


THE  WEATHERIZATION  PROGRAM 
IN  VERMONT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  statement  laud- 


RETIREMENT  OP  LIEUTENANT  GEN- 
ERAL PIXLEY,  SURGEON  GENERAL 

o  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  retirement  of  Lt. 
Gen.  Charles  Pixley.  M.D.  as  surgeon 
general  of  the  U.S.  Army.  On  Decem- 
ber 31.  1981,  Lieutenant  General  Pixley 
will  retire  from  35  years  of  meritorious 
service  to  the  Army  and  to  his  country. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  his  career.  Dr. 
Pixley  has  taken  upon  himself  very  im- 
portant responsibilities  and  fulfilled 
them  as  only  a  man  of  his  great  knowl- 
edge, patience,  and  most  of  all  ability, 
could. 

From  February  1973  through  August 
1975,  Dr.  Pixley  served  as  Director  of 
Health  Care  Operations  for  the  Army 
to  the  surgeon  general,  and  with  his  di- 
rection and  oversight  many  important 
programs  vital  to  quality  health  care  in 
the  Army  were  instituted  and  carried 
out.  Such  things  as  quality  assurance 
standards  for  hospitals,  clinics,  and  re- 
gional laboratories  became  workable  sys- 
tems, as  were  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention,  patient  administration  and 
biostatistics,  and  medical  international 
contingencies  and  operations  programs. 

After  his  tenure  with  health  care  op- 
erations. Dr.  Pixley  was  named  com- 
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mander  of  the  William  Beaumont  Army 
Medical  Center,  in  September  1975. 
With  this  job.  he  was  charged  with  the 
arduous  task  of  administrating  a  $28 
million  budget.  3.000  staff  personnel,  and 
13  fully  accredited  graduate  medical 
programs.  As  commander  of  WBAMC. 
Dr.  Pixley  achieved  numerous  profes- 
sional advances  which  resulted  in  a  mag- 
nification of  the  William  Beaumont's 
facility's  reputation  as  a  teaching  hospi- 
tal, which  was  a  definite  positive  show 
of  Dr.  Pixley's  great  administrative  and 
medical  capabilities.  After  proving  his 
abilities  at  WBAMC,  he  was  named  sup- 
erintendent of  the  academy  of  health 
services.  U.S.  Army. 

Then,  in  October  1977.  Dr.  Pixley  ded- 
Icatedly  and  selflessly  accepted  the 
position  of  most  importance  and  respon- 
sibility in  U.S.  Army  medicine:  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army.  This  job  brings 
great  responsibility  and  requires  utmost 
dedication  and  perseverance.  As  Sur- 
geon General.  Dr.  Pixley  was  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  the  worldwide 
health  care  of  the  U.S.  Army,  a  budget 
of  $1.5  billion  and  the  technical  super- 
vision of  more  than  89,000  medical  pro- 
fessionals, allied  health  care  providers, 
paramedics,  and  administrators.  As  he 
had  done  in  every  other  position  he  had 
held  in  Army  medicine.  Dr.  Pixley  proved 
himself  true  to  the  task.  He  continues 
in  this  capacity,  and  will  up  to  the  point 
of  his  retirement  on  December  30. 

General  Pixley's  brilliant  military  rec- 
ord and  dedicated  devotion  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  represent  significant 
achievements  in  the  most  cherished 
tradition  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  reflect 
distinct  credit  upon  him  and  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  On  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  I  would  like  to  thank  Lt. 
Gen.  Charles  Pixley  for  his  many  years 
of  superior  service  to  the  Army,  to  medi- 
cine, and  to  our  country.* 


A  FINE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  IRISH 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Irish  have  much  history  to 
celebrate,  and  it  is  for  good  reason  that 
the  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
has  been  gathering  for  84  years  to  take 
note  of  those  proud  traditions.  This 
year's  annual  banquet  was  especially 
grand  as  the  society  elected  to  honor  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  its 
highest  honor,  the  Medal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Irish  Historical  Society. 

Two  Presidents  that  evening  delivered 
memorable  addresses  which  I  should 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues.  The 
first  came  from  the  master  of  the  occa- 
sion, my  dear  friend  Dr.  Kevin  M.  Cahill, 
the  president-general  of  the  society.  His 
remarks  were  succinct,  but  profound, 
sensitive,  and  insightful. 

The  other  speech  came  from  an  Amer- 
ican similarly  proud  of  his  Irish  ances- 
try and  who  was  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening — Ronald  Reagan.  The  Presi- 
dent's address  delighted  an  appreciative 
audience  as  he  spoke  sentimentally  of 
his  family's  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  that  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  both  these  speeches, 
I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  President 
Reagan  and    President-General    Cahill 


from  the  evening  of  November  6, 1981,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  speeches  follow: 
American  Irish  Historical  Society  Address 
(By  K.  M.  Cabin.  MJ>.) 

Mr.  President;  Your  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Cooke;  as  a  personal  representative  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  we  have  with  us 
Special  Advisor  to  the  Government,  Mr. 
Alexis  Fitzgerald  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald;  repre- 
senting our  sister  cultural  societies  In  Ire- 
land, Sir  John  and  Lady  Galvln,  Prank  and 
EUy  Patterson  of  whom  you  shall  hear  short- 
ly, previous  Medalists  and  Presidents  of  our 
Society,  Fellow  members  and  your  guests. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

DREAMS.    REALrTY,    TRADITION 

Eighty  five  years  ago  a  group  of  Immigrant 
realists  gathered,  unheralded,  in  a  cold  Bos- 
ton hotel  room,  and  dreamed,  not  of  the  an- 
cient past,  but  of  a  better  future — for  Amer- 
ica and  Ireland,  and  they  began  the  tradition 
that  we  experience  once  again  this  evening. 

Out  of  steerage  and  fear  and  poverty  they 
determined  that  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  should  be  held  at  a  banquet,  much 
like  the  Pilgrims  celebrated  their  arrival  in 
America — and  their  survival  in  a  strange 
new  land — with  a  feast  of  Thanksgiving. 
So,  If  we  are  able  to  dine  tonight  on  five 
gourmet  courses  wo  do  so  as  the  descendants 
of  those  who  taught  us  to  share  our  bounty, 
and  enjoy — with  food  and  drink — the  land 
that  is  ours. 

Our  Pounders  were  obviously  dreamers, 
and  I  suspect  they  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  us  here  on  this  great  night.  The  Irish 
immigrant  worked  hard  to  see  his  dreams 
become  reality — there  are  few  ditches  in  this 
city  he  didn't  dig.  and  the  train  tracks  and 
canals  that  opened  this  nation  were  lubri- 
cated with  American-Irish  sweat  and  deter- 
mination. But  those  men  and  women  left 
behind — even  in  the  throes  of  their  poverty — 
dream-like  cathedrals  so  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity would  know  of  their  faith  and  their 
heritage.  From  the  dreams  of  the  frightened 
hordes  that  fled  the  Irish  Potato  famine  In 
1845  came  that  great  Irish  expression  of  trust 
and  confidence  that  epitomizes  New  York, 
the  church  of  our  beloved  Cardinal.  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral. 

Today  our  dreams  continue.  I  once  courted 
my  wife  with  the  lovely  lines  of  Yeats: 
"Had  I  the  heavens  embroidered  clothes. 
Enwrought  with  the  golden  and  silver  light. 
The  blue  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  clothes 
Of  night  and  light  and  the  half  light, 
I  would  spread  the  clothes  under  your  feet. 
But  I,  being  poor,  have  only  my  dreams. 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet 
Tread    softly,    because    you    tread    on    my 
dreams." 
We  still  dream— as  did  our  Immigrant  an- 
cestors— of  an  even  better  life  for  our  chil- 
dren, of  an  America  that  fulfills  her  poten- 
tial  for   all,   particularly  for  the   poor  and 
oppressed  who  bear  the  burden  our  fathers 
and  mothers  fought  against.  We  dream  of  an 
Ireland  in  peace  and  prosperity,  as  Ameri- 
can descendants  of  those  who  dreamed  and 
worked  so  hard  we  have  a  tradition,  and  in- 
deed an  obligation,  to  help  end  the  pain  and 
suffering  that  now  scars  a  land  the  Founders 
of  this  Society  asked  us  not  to  forget. 

I  have  spoken  briefly  of  dreams,  reality 
and  tradition.  I  have  fulfilled  my  mandate 
to  deliver,  once  again,  the  required  address 
by  the  President-General  to  this  Society's 
annual  banquet. 

I  suspect  that  I  have  inherited  some  of 
the  well-known  Celtic  need  to  communicate, 
and  if  you  feel  I  have  rambled  on  a  bit  may 
I  remind  you  that  the  records  of  our  Society 
contain  annual  reports  by  my  predecessors 
that  clearly  lived  up  to  the  highest  expecta- 
tions of   an  oral   culture,  for  at  least  one 


speech  I  know  went  on  for  several  hours.  But 
I  equally  suspect  you  came  not  to  hear  fur- 
ther details  of  our  activities,  and  besides  I 
have  tried  to  summarize  these  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  our  annal  book  the  Recorder. 

You  came  to  Join  me  In  honoring  an 
American  of  Irish  extraction  who  holds  the 
highest  office  in  our  land.  My  version  of  his 
biography  is  in  your  Recorder,  and  need  not 
be  repeated  now,  but  the  Ballyjxjoreen 
origins,  and  the  rise  from  a  humble  home  In 
Tampico  to  the  White  House  is  both  the 
dream  and  the  reality  this  Society  cele- 
brates. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  bestow  on  Ronald  Wil- 
son Reagan,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  our  highest  award,  the  Medal  of 
the  American  Irish  History  Society. 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  Annual  Dinner  of  the  American 

Irish  Histo«ical  Society 

The  President.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Dr.  Cahill.  I  thank  you  and  all  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  great  honor.  And  I 
want  to  say  that  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  is  one  among  us  here  who  has  known 
also  today  the  same  Joy  and  even  greater.  If 
possible,  that  I  could  feel,  and  that  Is  Dr. 
Cahill  himself  who  this  morning  was  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Cooke  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope  the  Grand  Cross  Pro  Merlto  Melltensi 
(Applause.)  He  is  the  first  American  to  ever 
receive  this  award    (Applause.). 

Your  Eminence,  the  other  clergy  here  at 
the  head  table,  the  other  distinguished 
guests,  and  one  in  particular  that  I  might 
pick  out  and  mention,  Teddy  Gleason  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association 
(applause).  And  I  mention  him  because  on 
Sunday  he  Is  going  to  celebrate  the  42nd 
anniversary  of  his  39th  birthday.  (Applause.) 

Teddy,  I  have  found  that  for  some  time 
It  makes  It  much  easier  to  greet  each  one  of 
these  annual  occasions. 

But  I  do  thank  you  very  much.  There  is 
the  legend  in  Ireland  of  the  happy  Colleen 
of  Ballisodare  who  lived  among  the  wee 
people,  the  tiny  people  for  seven  years  and 
then  when  she  came  home  discovered  that 
she  had  no  toes.  She  had  danced  them  off. 
I  feel  happy  enough  when  I  get  home  tonight 
I  am  going  to  count  mine.  (Laughter.) 

Nancy  Is  sorry  that  she  could  not  be  here, 
and  so  am  I.  She  sent  her  warm  regards  and 
her  regrets.  Unfortunately,  the  last  trip  Into 
town  she  picked  up  the  bug. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Is  not  a  situ- 
ation for  me  like  the  two  sons  of  Ireland  who 
were  In  the  pub  one  evening  and  one  asked 
the  other  about  his  wife.  And  he  said,  "Oh, 
she's  terribly  sick."  He  said,  "She's  terribly 
111."  And  the  other  one  says,  "Oh,  I'm  sorry 
to  hear  that."  But  he  said,  "Is  there  any 
danger?"  But  he  said,  "No.  She's  too  weak 
to  be  dangerous  anymore".  (Laughter.) 

A  writer  for  the  Irish  press  who  was  based 
in  Washington,  a  correspondent  for  the  press 
there,  stated  to  me  the  other  day— or  stated 
the  other  day  about  me  that  I  have  only  re- 
cently developed  a  pride  In  my  Irish  heritage 
or  background  and  that  up  till  now  I  have 
had  an  apathy  about  It.  Well,  let  me  correct 
the  record.  That  Is  not  so.  I  have  been  trou- 
bled until  fairly  recently  about  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  my  father's  history. 

My  father  was  orphaned  at  age  six.  He 
knew  very  little  about  his  family  history. 
And  so  I  grew  up  knowing  nothing  more  be- 
yond him  than  an  old  photograph,  a  single 
photo  that  he  had  of  his  mother  and  father 
and  no  knowledge  of  that  family  history.  But 
somehow  a  funny  thing  happened  to  me  on 
the  way  to  Washington  (Laughter.)  When  I 
changed  my  line  of  work  about  a  year  ago.  It 
seemed  that  I  became  of  a  certain  Interest 
to  people  In  Ireland  who  very  kindly  began 
to  fill  me  in.  And  so  I  have  learned  that  my 
great  grandfather  took  off  from  the  village 
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of  Bally  Poreen  In  County  Tlpperary  to  come 
to  America.  And  that  Isn't  the  limit  to  all 
that  I  have  learned  about  that. 

some  years  ago  when  I  was  Just  beginning 
m  Hollywood  In  the  motion  picture  business. 
I  had  been  sentenced  for  the  few  years  Id 
been  there  to  movies  that  the  studio  dldn  t 
want  good,  it  wanted  them  Thursday 
(Laughter.) 

And  then  came  that  opportunity  that  every 
actor  asks  for  or  hopes  for  and  that  was  a 
picture  that  was  going  to  be  made  and  the 
biography  of  the  late  Knute  Rockne,  the 
great  Immortal  coach  of  Notre  Dame.  Pat 
O'Brien  was  to  play  Rockne.  And  there  was  a 
part  in  there  that  from  my  own  experience 
as  a  sports  announcer  I  had  long  dreamed  of, 
the  part  of  George  Glp.  And  generously  Pat 
O'Brien,  who  was  then  a  star  at  the  studio, 
held  out  his  hand  to  a  young  aspiring  actor, 
and  I  played  Glp.  Pat  playing  Rockne.  he 
himself  will  say,  was  the  high  point  of  his 
theatrical  career.  My  playing  the  Glp  opened 
the  door  to  stardom  and  a  better  kind  of 
picture. 

I've  been  asked  at  times  what's  It  like  to 
see  yourself  in  the  old  movies,  the  re-runs 
on  t.v.?  It's  like  looking  at  a  son  you  never 
knew  you  had.  (Laughter)  But  I  found  out 
In  learning  about  my  own  heritage,  going 
back  to  Bally  Poreen,  that  believe  It  or  not 
what  a  small  world  It  Is,  Pat  OBrlen's  fam- 
ily came  from  Bally  Poreen.  (Applause.) 

But  I've  been  filled  In  much  more  since. 
An  historian  has  Informed  me  that  our  fam- 
ily was  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Tara  and 
from  the  year  200  until  about  900  A.D.,  they 
defended  the  only  pass  through  the  Slleve 
Bloom  Mountains,  they  held  It  for  all  those 
centuries  and  adopted  the  motto,  "The  Hills 
forever."  And  that  too  is  strange  because  for 
the  better  part  of  nine  months  now,  I've 
been  saying  much  the  same  thing,  only  In 
the  singular,  "The  Hill  forever."  (Applause.) 
Capitol  Hill,  that  Is.   (Laughter.) 

I  do  remember  my  father  teUlng  me  once 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  with  great  pride  he 
said  to  me,  "The  Irish  are  the  only  people 
In  the  coimtry  In  America  that  built  the  jaUs 
and  then  filled  them."  (Laughter.)  I  was 
a  little  perturbed  even  then  at  that  tender 
age  because  at  the  sound  of  pride  In  his 
voice  and  from  the  way  I  had  been  raised.  I 
couldn't  quite  understand  why  that  was 
something  to  be  proud  of  until  I  then  later 
learned,  which  he  had  never  explained  to 
me,  that  he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  wearing 
the  blue  of  the  police  department  in  Amer- 
ica were  of  Irish  descent.  (Applause.) 

You  know,  those  weren't  the  only  Jobs  that 
were  open  to  the  Irish.  Back  In  the  high 
day  of  Vaudeville,  long  before  sound  pic- 
tures drove  it  out,  there  were,  very  popular 
in  this  country,  comedians  who  would  reach 
great  stardom  in  Vaudeville  with  a  broad 
German  accent.  German  comedians  coming 
on  "Ach  and  hlmmel  Sie  der." 

What  is  little  known  in  show  business  Is 
that  almost  without  exception,  they  were 
Irish.  Their  wit  and  humor  that  made  them 
comedians  they  came  by  naturally  and  hon- 
estly. I  was  on  a  mission  to  England  for 
our  government  some  ten  years  ago.  I  should 
say  to  Europe,  to  several  countries  and  fin- 
ally wound  up  and  the  last  country  was 
Ireland. 

On  the  last  day  In  Ireland  I  was  taken  to 
Cashell  Rock.  I  didn't  know  at  that  time  that 
it  is  only  25  miles  from  Bally  Poreen.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  young  Irish  guide  who  was 
showing  us  around  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cathedral  there  on  the  rock  finally  took  us  to 
the  little  cemetery.  We  walked  with  great  in- 
terest and  looked  at  those  ancient  tomb- 
stones and  the  inscriptions. 

And  then  we  came  to  one  and  the  inscrip- 
tion said :  "Remember  me  as  you  pass  by,  for 
as  you  are,  so  once  was  I.  But  as  I  am,  you 
too  win  be,  so  be  content  to  follow  me."  That 
was  too  much  for  the  Irish  wit  and  humor  of 


someone  who  came  after  because  underneath 
was  scratched:  "To  follow  you  I  am  content, 
I  wish  I  knew  which  way  you  went."  (Ap- 
plause and  laughter.) 

But  the  Irish,  like  many,  a  great  many  of 
the  people  and  like  my  grandfather,  great- 
grandfather, were  driven  to  the  new  world  by 
famine  and  by  tragedies  of  other  kinds.  The 
Irish,  they  built  the  railroads,  they  opened 
the  West  wearing  the  blue  and  gold  of  the 
United  States  cavalry.  There  was  John  L. 
Sullivan,  the  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world,  writers  like  Eugene  O'Neill,  clergy  like 
Cardinal  Cooke,  and  even — (applause)  — 
physicians  to  the  Pope  Uke  Dr.  Cahill. 
(Applause.) 

And  It  goes  all  the  way  back  In  our  history. 
George' Washington  said,  "When  our  friend- 
less standard  was  first  unfurled,  who  were 
the  strangers  who  first  mustered  around  our 
staff,  and  when  It  reeled  In  the  fight,  who 
more  brilliantly  sustained  It  than  Erin's 
generous  sons?"  (Applause.) 

And  a  century  and  a  half  later,  who  else 
than  George  M.  Cohan  would  write  of  the 
Grand  Old  Flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy,  with  the  line,  I'm  a 
real  live  nephew  of  my  Uncle  Sam."  There 
must  have  been  a  devine  plan  that  brought 
to  this  blessed  land  people  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth  and  here,  those  people  kept  their 
love  for  the  land  of  their  origin  at  the  same 
time  that  they  pledged  their  love  and  loyalty 
to  this  new  land,  this  great  melting  pot.  They 
worked  for  It.  they  fought  for  It,  and  yes, 
they  died  for  It.  And  none  more  bravely  than 
Erin's  generous  sons. 

Tragedy,  as  I've  said,  very  often  was  the 
impetus  that  sent  many  to  America.  Today, 
as  It's  been  said  here  already  tonight,  there 
Is  tragedy  again  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The 
Cardinal  prayed  and  His  Holiness  plead  for 
peace  when  he  visited  Ireland.  I  think  we  all 
should  pray  that  responsible  leaders  on  both 
sides  and  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  can 
bring  peace  to  that  beautiful  Isle  once  again. 
(Applause.) 

Once  again,  we  can  Join  John  Locke  in 
caylng,  "Oh,  Ireland,  Isn't  It  grand  you 
look  like  a  bride  In  her  rich  adornment. 
And  with  all  the  penned  up  love  in  my 
heart,  I  bid  you  top  of  the  morning." 
(Applause.) 

No,  I  have  no  apathy,  no  feeling  at  all. 
I  am  Just  so  grateful  that  among  the  other 
things  that  happened  when  I  was  allowed 
to  move  into  public  housing  (laughter) — ^I 
had  a  chance  finally  to  learn  of  the  very 
rich  heritage  that  my  father  had  left  me. 
And  I  can  only  say  once  again,  with  heart- 
felt thanks,  I  wear  this  and  take  it  home, 
with  a  feeling  of  great  honor,  and  say  some- 
thing that  I  know  to  aU  of  you  Is  as  fa- 
miliar as  "top  of  the  morning"  or  anything 
else.  That  Is,  "May  the  road  rise  beneath 
your  feet,  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your 
face,  and  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back. 
And  may  God,  until  we  meet  again,  hold 
you  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 
Thank  you.  (Applause.)* 


S.  842  AND  ALASKA  LANDS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  remember  well 
the  struggle  which  this  body  engaged  in 
during  the  last  Congress  over  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act.  While 
many  have  hailed  tliis  act,  and  deservedly 
so,  as  our  Nation's  greatest  conservation 
legislation  in  this  century,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  remember  that  the  bill 
was  in  fact  a  bipartisan  compromise. 

That  compromise  was  not  easily 
achieved.  It  took  place  over  a  period  of 
weeks,    during    which    virtually    every 


boundary  of  every  conservation  unit,  as 
well  as  the  difBcult  problems  of  energy 
exploration  and  development,  mining  ac- 
cess, future  transportation  routes,  sport 
and  subsistence  hunting.  State  and  Na- 
tive land  selection,  and  the  survival  of 
the  southeast  Alaska  timber  industry 
were  closely  examined. 

In  no  other  area  of  the  Alaska  lands 
bill  was  compromise  more  difBcult  for 
each  side  than  in  the  case  of  the  Forest 
Service  wilderness  proposals  in  southeast 
Alaska's  Tongass  National  Forest.  Here 
conservationists  ardently  fought  for  wil- 
derness areas  which  have  become  fa- 
miliar names:  Admiralty  Island,  Misty 
Fjords,  West  Chichagof,  and  Striltine- 
LeConte.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Im- 
portant considerations  of  providing  for 
a  stable  timber  industry  in  Alaska.  The 
compromise  did  not  come  easily,  but  it 
was  approved  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate. 

Now  there  is  a  major  threat  to  the 
national  forests  and  their  wilderness  re- 
sources. It  is  the  so-called  nationwide 
"release"  legislation.  In  this  Chamber. 
it  is  represented  as  S.  842,  the  so-caUed 
•RARE  n  Review  Act  of  1981."  This  bill 
has  many  flaws  which  I  will  not  discuss 
today. 

Central  to  it.  however.  Is  a  provision 
prohibiting  any  national  forest  wilder- 
ness review  and  directing  the  Forest 
Service  toward  nonwildemess  manage- 
ment of  Forest  Service  lands  in  40  States. 
Beyond  amending  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  and  the  Resources 
Planning  Act  to  accomplish  that  end.  it 
amends  three  wildemess/"release"  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year,  one  of 
which  is  the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 

The  compromise  reached  in  H.R.  39, 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  provided  for  ap- 
proximately 5 ',2 -million  acres  of  wilder- 
ness on  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 
This  was  less  than  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  and  It 
was  far  less  than  the  amount  contained 
in  the  bill  first  passed  by  the  House  and 
in  the  wilderness  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  myself  and  Senators  Roth 
and  McGovem  last  year. 

The  compromise  resulted  in  wilder- 
ness exclusions  for  mining  in  Misty 
Fjords  and  Admiralty  Island,  an  exclu- 
sion frwn  the  Admiralty  Island  National 
Monument  for  the  Shee  Atika  Native 
Corp..  drawing  back  the  wilderness 
boundary  of  the  West  Chichagof- Yakobi 
for  timber  purposes,  and  the  deletion 
of  the  Karta  and  Duncan  Canal  wilder- 
ness proposals  from  the  legislation  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  timber  volumes 
of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  would 
be  high  enough  to  provide  for  steady 
employment  in  the  local  timber  industry. 
And  that  was  not  all.  To  satisfy  those 
who  were  concerned  about  the  health  of 
the  industry,  we  added  section  705.  It 
provides  an  authorization  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  "shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
sum  of  at  least  $40  million  annually,  or  as 
much  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  timber 
supply  from  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
to  dependent  industry  at  a  rate  of  4,500.- 
000,000  board  feet  measure  per  decade. 
Such  sums  will  be  drawn  from  receipts 
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of  oil,  gas,  timber,  coal  and  other  natural 
resoxirces  ccrflected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  notwithstanding  any  other  law 
provided  for  the  distribution  of  such  re- 
ceipts." 

Beyond  this,  the  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial program  of  "insured  or  guranteed 
loans  to  the  purchasers  of  national  for- 
est materials  in  Alaska  to  assist  such 
purchasers  in  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  the  implementation  of  new 
technologies  which  lead  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  products  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  utilized."  The  Secretary 
may  determine  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  those  loans,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  loans.  To  carry  out  the  loan 
program,  there  was  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $5  million  directly  from 
national  forest  funds  receipts  to  be 
placed  in  a  special  revolving  fund. 

This  is  not  all.  To  see  that  the  timber 
industry  in  southeast  Alaska  is  able  to 
thrive,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
directed  to  prepare  and  transmit  a  study 
of  opportunities  to  increase  timber  yields 
on  the  national  forest  system  lands  in 
Alaska.  Section  706  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  monitor 
the  timber  supply  and  report  annually 
thereon  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  other  body.  And  if  at  any 
time  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  the 
Secretary  finds  the  available  land  base 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  is  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  timber  supply  at 
a  rate  of  450  million  board  feet  per  year, 
he  will  inform  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  it  provides  that  5  years 
from  the  December  1981  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  every  2  years  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  review  and  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  and  that  this  report 
should  include  the  timber  harvest  levels 
in  the  forest  since  enactment  and  the 
impact  of  wilderness  designation  on  the 
timber,  fishing,  and  tourism  of  southeast 
Alaska. 

But  even  this  unprecedented  assur- 
ance to  the  timber  industry  was  not  all. 
In  addition,  we  include  in  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act  a  provision  called  the  "re- 
lease clause"  (sec.  708)  which  effec- 
tively guarantees  that  wilderness  advo- 
cates cannot  delay  the  implementation 
of  the  RARE  11  review  or  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  land  management  plan 
through  dilatory  lawsuits.  This  language 
which  was  urged  on  me  by  mv  colleagues 
from  across  the  aisle  was  the  same  as 
that  which  also  was  incorporated  in  the 
Colorado  wilderness  bill  last  year  and 
which  was  first  incorporated  in  the  Cali- 
fornia wilderness  bill  passed  by  the 
House  in  1980. 

Those  bills  set  a  standard  for  han- 
dling wilderness  in  RARE  II  release  on 
national  forest  lands  throughout  the 
coimtry.  It  was  at  the  insistence  of  my 
colleagues  that  we  included  it  in  this 
compromise  to  give  the  timber  industry 
in  southeast  Alaska  the  same  assurances 
that  the  timber  industry  in  the  lower 
48  negotiated  following  the  completion 
of  RARE  n  wilderness  legislation.  The 
same  release  provision  was  subsequently 


incorporated  in  a  New  Mexico  wilder- 
ness bill  which  passed  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  was  signed  by  President 
Carter  in  December. 

Now,  my  colleagues  should  be  aware 
that  the  so-called  "RARE  n  Review 
Act  of  1981."  S.  842,  would  be  the  first 
major  amendment  to  the  Alaska  Nation- 
al Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act.  It 
would  provide  that,  in  addition  to  all  of 
the  other  privileges,  guarantees  and 
funding  assurance  for  the  timber  indus- 
try in  Alaska,  the  Forest  Service  may 
never  again  consider  wilderness  in  its 
land  use  plans  for  even  1  acre  of  the 
Tongrass  Nationsd  Forest  or  the  Chugach 
National  Forest,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

S.  842  as  introduced  is  not  explicit  on 
this  point.  But  it  is  there  nonetheless. 
It  is  explicit  in  the  compsmion  measure 
introduced  in  the  House,  H.R.  4047.  And 
it  is  provided  for  in  the  comments  which 
the  Reagan  administration  has  sent  to 
Chairman  McClure  in  his  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  the  Energy  Committee.  Let 
me  quote  to  you  from  Secretary  Block's 
letter  of  June  25 : 

It  is  our  understanding  that  S.  842  would 
not  modify  or  amend  In  any  way  the  desig- 
nations or  the  boundaries  of  any  wilderness 
legislation  previously  enacted.  However,  the 
bill  would  apparently  supersede  the  so-called 
release  language  included  in  certain  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  96th  Congress  to 
provide  for  permanent  release.  We  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  to  incorporate  appro- 
priate language  in  the  bill  to  clarify  this 
point,  and  provide  for  the  same  release  of 
all  the  nonwilderness  RARE  II  areas. 

The  language  is: 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  determines  and  directs 
that: 

(a)  National  Forest  System  lands  (1)  not 
identified  by  section  3  as  Lands  Recom- 
mended For  Wilderness  or  (2)  not  identified 
by  section  3  as  Lands  Requiring  P^irther 
Planning,  Including  certain  lands  heretofore 
in  primitive  areas  and  wilderness  study 
areas,  and  (3)  not  heretofore  specifically 
designated  by  Act  of  Congress  as  wilderness 
or  Intended  Wilderness  under  the  Alpine 
Lakes  Area  Management  Act  of  1976,  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
Including  section  708  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (94  Stat. 
2371,  2421).  section  104  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1980  (94  Stat.  3221.  3224).  and  section 
107  of  the  Act  of  December  22,  1980  (94  Stat. 
3265,  3270),  be  managed  for  multiple  uses 
other  than  wilderness,  unless  otherwise  di- 
rected by  Act  of  Congress,  and  shall  be 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  all  present  and  fu- 
ture land  management  plans,  and  associated 
environmental  Imoact  statements,  required 
for  such  lands  by  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  to  have  been  elven  ade- 
oua^e  consideration  of  the  suitability  of  such 
lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  in- 
tended purpose  of  this  bill.  It  would  over- 
ride any  law  which  stands  in  its  way.  It 
would  mandate  that  there  could  never 
again  be  any  consideration  of  wilderness 
bv  professional  foresters  most  capable  of 
making  such  reviews.  Furthermore,  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  would  be  overridden  on 
this  most  divisive  compromise  point. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  reooen 
the  Alaska  lands  debate  at  this  time. 
Are  we  ready  to  take  a  major  amend- 


ment to  the  most  difiScult  portion  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  less  than  1  year  after  hav- 
ing worked  out  the  compromise?  Or,  will 
we  see  whether  the  provisions  that  we 
wrote  for  the  timber  industry  are 
adequate? 

I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  any  more 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  timber  industry 
in  Alaska.  I  stand  ready  to  defend  that 
act  against  such  a  major  amendment. 
And  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
participated  in  the  compromise  and  who 
ultimately  supported  this  package  last 
Congress  will  continue  to  support  it  this 
year.  If  the  southeast  Alaska  issue  is 
reopened,  it  will  not  again  be  easily 
closed.* 

HENRY  PILLARD 

•  Mr.  DEKON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  splendid  work  done  in  my 
State — ^but  for  the  benefit  of  young  ath- 
letes from  all  over  the  world — ^by  a  gen- 
tleman named  Henry  Pillard. 

Henry  Pillard  is  the  coach  of  wrestling 
at  the  Joliet  Community  College,  in  Will 
County,  Dl.  In  that  capacity,  over  a 
number  of  years,  he  has  done  particu- 
larly well  what  many  teachers  do:  He 
has  instilled  in  young  people  the  values 
of  hard  work  and  honorable  competi- 
tion that  are  of  such  importance  in  help- 
ing them  complete  the  difficult  passage 
into  adulthood. 

In  addition  to  that  work,  which  has 
been  of  so  much  value  to  his  local  com- 
munity, Henry  Pillard  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  world  of  interna- 
tional amateur  athletics,  and  to  the  abil- 
ity of  U.S.  athletes  to  compete  in  that 
world. 

Since  1977.  the  Amateur  Athletic  Un- 
ion has  held,  and  Henry  Pillard  has  di- 
rected, the  Joliet  International  AAU 
Wrestling  Tournament. 

It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  pre- 
mier international  wrestling  event  held 
within  the  United  States,  and  it  brings 
top  quality  wrestlers  from  all  over  the 
world  to  Joliet  to  compete  against  our 
own  wrestlers. 

Those  in  the  wrestling  community  are 
agreed  that  this  opportvuiity  to  compete 
annually  against  the  world's  best  wres- 
tlers has  made  a  great  contribution  to- 
ward improving  the  quality  of  American 
wrestling. 

And  in  1980,  when  the  United  States 
did  not  compete  in  the  summer  Olympic 
games,  the  Joliet  International  Tourna- 
ment served  as  something  of  a  surrogate 
event  for  American  wrestlers,  allowing 
them  to  compete  at  least  once  in  that 
year  with  the  best  wrestlers  from  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time,  Henry  Pillard  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  many  people 
through  his  direction  of  this  competi- 
tion. 

To  the  athletes,  of  course,  and  to  the 
followers  of  amateur  wrestling;  to  his 
own  school,  by  elevating  it  to  a  position 
of  considerable  respect  within  the  ath- 
letic community;  and  to  the  citizens  of 
Joliet,  many  of  whom  open  their  homes 
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to  accommodate  the  athletes  of  many 
nations  who  come  to  that  town  once  a 
year. 

The  value  of  this  cultural  and  athletic 
exchange  cannot  be  imderestimated, 
and  so  today  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pillard  and  congratu- 
late him  on  a  job  well  done.» 


A    PLEA   TO    CEASE    PERSECUTION 
OF  ANDREI  SAKHAROV  AND  HIS 

FAMILY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  contains  a 
letter  to  the  editor  authored  by  Lipman 
Bers.  Davies  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Columbia  University  and  signed  by 
24  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — 11  of  whom  are  Nobel  laure- 
ates. This  letter,  eloquent  in  its  simplic- 
ity, is  a  plea  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  cease  their  persecution 
of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  family. 

The  news  from  Gorky  is  no  better  to- 
day than  it  was  last  week.  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  wife  continue  their  hunger  strike 
with  firm  resolve.  And  with  each  passing 
day  Dr.  Sakharov's  health  is  further  im- 
periled. It  would  be  so  simple  for  the 
Soviets  to  bring  this  tragic  matter  to  an 
acceptable  conclusion.  They  need  only 
permit  an  exit  visa  for  one  yoimg  woman 
in  Moscow;  they  need  only  permit  an 
anguished  girl  her  basic  human  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Professor  Bers' 
letter  to  the  editor  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Sovbt  State  VERStrs  One  Cottple 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  our  admired  colleague  Andrei 
Sakharov,  who,  together  with  bis  wife,  has 
declared  a  hunger  strike  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  extreme  act  shows  how  desperate  the 
Sakharovs  are  about  the  fate  of  Yellzaveta 
Alekseyeva,  who  is  betrothed  to  Mrs.  Sakha- 
rov's son  Alei"ei  Semvonov.  (Tellzaveta  was. 
In  fact,  married  by  proxy  to  Mr.  Semyonov  in 
Montana  last  June.)  Semyonov  lives  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Yellzaveta  was  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate.  The  Sakharovs  feel  that 
Yellzaveta's  life  is  being  ruined  In  order  to 
punish  them. 

What  possible  harm  to  the  Soviet  state 
could  result  from  this  young  woman's  emi- 
gration? We  appeal  to  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  let  her  go. 

This  appeal  is  being  signed  by  me  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  following 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences [the  first  11  of  whom  are  Ncb»l  laiire- 
ates] : 

Nlcolaas  Bloembergen,  Owen  Chamberlain, 
Val  L.  Pitch,  Paul  J.  Flory,  Donald  Glaser. 
Sheldon  Olashow,  Robert  Hofstadter,  Edwin 
McMillan,  Burton  Rlchter,  Samuel  C.  C.  Ting, 
George  Wald,  James  D.  Bjorken,  Sidney  D. 
Drell,  Samuel  Ellenberg,  Herman  Peshbach, 
Thomas  Oold,  Leon  M.  Lederman,  Joaquin 
M.  Luttinger.  Herbert  E.  Robbins.  Malvin  A. 
Ruderman,  Edwin  E.  Sa^peter,  Victor  Welss- 
kopf,  John  A.  Wheeler,  Chlen-Sbiung  Wu.« 


NOTTCE  OF  DETERMTNATTON  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
ouired  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a 
Senate  employee  who  proposes  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program,  the  principal  ob- 


jective of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid 
for  by  that  foreign  government  or  orga- 
nization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Ms. 
Margaret  Berlin,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Dole,  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  educational  organiza- 
tion, Tamkang  University  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  from  November  23  to  Decem- 
ber 2,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Berlin  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  to  discuss  the  po- 
litical and  legislative  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  Taiwan,  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 

OLDER  AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  recent  ad- 
dress given  by  Senator  Heinz,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  to  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Sen- 
ator Heinz  provided  to  the  conference 
valuable  insights  on  the  challenges  it 
faces  in  formulating  policy  recommen- 
dations to  improve  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  our  older  citizens.  These  are 
challenges  the  Congress  faces  as  well 
and  I  believe  that  every  Senator  will 
benefit  from  a  reading  of  Senator  Heinz' 
remarks.  He  points  out  that  we  must  deal 
with  difficult  and  perplexing  questions  in 
terms  of  the  future  of  social  security  and 
the  delivery  of  quality  and  cost-effective 
health  care.  I  am  also  very  pleased  to 
note  the  Senator's  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portant role  the  older  American  should 
and  must  play  in  continuing  to  contrib- 
ute to  our  society  and  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Heinz'  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  John  Hetnz 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  this  podium  with 
not  one.  but  two  former  coUesigues,  Dick 
Schweiker  and  my  former  House  Colleague, 
with  whom  I  worked  so  long  and  hard  to 
create  the  House  Select  Committee,  CLAxn>E 
Pepper.  And  it  is  a  high  honor,  indeed,  to 
address  this  great  conference.  The  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  could  not  con- 
vene at  a  more  critical  time,  and  the  issues 
you  must  address  are  far  more  difficult  than 
those  that  confronted  your  predecessor  con- 
ferences. 

The  1961  and  1971  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  produced  dramatic  change  on  be- 
half of  our  elderly.  The  1961  conference  ad- 
dressed urgent  basic  needs  and  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  two  major  programs  to  im- 
prove health  care  for  older  men  and  women. 
Today.  95  out  of  every  100  older  Americans 
benefit  from  Medicare  and  some  4  million 
older  people  with  low  incomes  benefit  from 
Medicaid. 

The  1971  conference  looked  beyond  basic 
survival  needs  and  urged  services  to 
strengthen  the  independence  of  older  peo- 
ple in  the  home  and  community.  The  re- 
sult. In  part,  was  The  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1973  vastly  strengthening 
services  and  the  addition  of  Title  XX  serv- 


ices to  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  vesting 
virtually  all  service  delivery  responslbilltites 
with  States  and  local  government,  the  Ini- 
tiatives of  the  1971  Conference  were  years 
ahead  of  their  time. 

These  Conferences  literally  pioneered  pub- 
lic policy  for  older  Americans.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  chart  no  less  ambitious  a  course, 
but  you  are  here  in  much  more  difficult 
circumstances. 

1961  and  1971  were  times  of  relative  eco- 
nomic plenty.  Inflation  was  minimal.  The 
labor  force  was  growing  and  better  paid 
each  year.  Productivity  was  increasing  at 
3  percent  annually.  The  American  standard 
of  living  was  increasing  each  and  every  year. 
And  It  was  politically  popular,  as  well  as 
morally  right,  to  ensure  that  every  American 
received  a  reasonable  shsu'e  of  that  real  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Today,  we  face  a  more  hostUe  world.  We 
have  experienced  no  real  growth  for  the 
last  five  yearfe.  We  have  Just  experienced  for 
the  third  time  in  the  last  two  years  Interest 
rates  of  over  20  percent,  with  all  the  un- 
employment and  hardship  that  this  implies. 
And  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  deep  recession. 

And  yet  today,  as  this  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  begins,  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you  that  this  Conference  perhaps  holds 
the  key  to  both  the  material  and  spiritual 
revltUlzatlon  of  America. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  central 
challenge  to  this  Conference  Is  not  Just 
to  ensure  economic  security  or  adequate 
health  care  or  housing  services — Important 
as  these  are — but  to  recommend  and  em- 
brace policies  designed  to  endow  older  men 
and  women  with  more  genuine  opportiml- 
tles  lor  self-fulfillment. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  believe  that  meet- 
ing this  challenge  is  the  key  to  realizing 
a  better  America.  Everyone  here  is  aware 
that  the  age  distribution  of  the  populatl<m 
will  be  shifting  dramatically  over  the  com- 
ing decades.  The  financial  difficulties  social 
security  faces  in  the  future  are  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  expected  larger  percentage  of 
older  persons  In  our  population.  But  tJie 
aging  of  our  population  alone  does  not  fully 
define  the  chalfenee.  First,  we  must  under- 
stand the  implications  of  these  changes  for 
our  continued  economic  well  being. 

Our  standard  of  living  is  the  product  of 
the  number  of  people  m  the  workforce  times 
what  the  economists  call  "productivity"  or 
"out-put  per  man  hour."  and  then  divided 
by  our  population. 

The  population  of  the  U.S.  Is  expected  to 
increase  15  mUllon  In  this  decade  and  10 
million  In  the  1990s. 

So  the  only  way  we  can  maintain  or  In- 
crease our  standard  of  living,  without  unpre- 
c'dented  Increases  In  productivity.  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  size  of  our  workforce. 
The  largest  single  group  of  people  in  our 
workforce,  comprising  about  70  percent  of 
those  with  Jobs,  are  those  who  are  44  years  of 
age  or  younger. 

The  striking  fact  is.  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  that  group  will  stop  growing  and 
actually  start  declining  In  actual  numbers. 

What  that  means  Is  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  the  next 
decade  only  if  able  bodied,  healthy  Amer- 
icans, who  today  are  In  their  late  forties  or 
fifties  or  even  early  sixties,  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  incentive  to  work  and  to  fully  and 
freely  participate  In  our  society. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  ability  of  this 
Conference  to  promote  the  greatest  use  of 
the  talents,  skills  and  experience  of  this  fu- 
ture group  of  older  persons  will  be  vital  to 
our  Nation's  continued  standard  of  living — 
and  our  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve 
upon  all  we  have  tried  to  do  for  people. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has  made 
a  particular  effort  to  examine  the  full  impli- 
cations of  this  significant  change  In  many 
critical  areas  of  public  policy  affecting  the 
elderly. 
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As  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee.  I 
have  directed  our  efforts  Into  three  areas 
that  I  believe  will  be  of  special  Interest  to 
this  Conference. 

First,  and  foremost,  Is  economic  security. 
When  we  speak  of  self  f  ulflllment  or  Increas- 
ing areas  of  choice  for  the  elderly  In  the  fu- 
ture, we  cannot  forget  the  role  economic 
security  plays  in  making  choice  possible. 
Through  Social  Security,  we  have  established 
a  solid  foundation  for  young  and  old  alike  to 
achieve  economic  security  in  their  later 
years.  To  assure  these  choices  remain  for  the 
future,  the  basic  benefit  structure  of  Social 
Security  must  be  maintained. 

In  the  short  run.  Social  Security  has  run 
into  financing  difficulty  because  the  economy 
has  failed  to  continue  to  grow.  In  the  long 
run,  a  mounting  deficit  Is  expected  because 
Social  Security  will  have  to  support  a  higher 
proportion  of  retired  persons  on  a  smaller 
base  of  contributing  workers. 

I  suggest  that  this  Conference  must  be 
willing  to  face  squarely  all  serious  proposals 
for  a  solution.  According  to  the  conventional 
wisdom,  there  are  three  basic  options — none 
necessarily  exclusive  of  the  other — but  none- 
theless only  three:  Increase  payroll  taxes, 
reduce  benefits,  or  finance  the  deficit  through 
general  revenues.  None  of  these  options  are 
popular. 

For  example,  some  suggest  financing  the 
OASI  deficit  out  of  general  revenues.  But  the 
problem  is  that  we  have  no  surplus  of  general 
revenues,  only  deficits.  Sadly,  we  have  had 
budget  deficits  In  each  of  the  last  12  years 
and  In  23  out  of  the  past  25  years.  And  the 
future  outlook  is  no  better.  Any  proposal 
along  these  lines  must  take  these  realities 
Into  account. 

We  need  to  look  beyond  the  conventional 
wisdom  for  new  and  better  ideas. 

For  example,  a  different  approach  to  con- 
trolling Social  Security  costs  is  the  Social  Se- 
cxirity  Option  Account,  where  all  workers 
would  continue  to  pay  Social  Security  taxes, 
but  those  who  chose  to  reduce  their  future 
Social  Security  benefits  could  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  wages  to  an  IRA-type  of  So- 
cial Security  Option  Account.  The  results 
would  be  less  future  payments,  the  same 
revenues  and  a  fiscally  sounder  trust  fund. 

There  may.  undoubtedly,  be  other  and  bet- 
ter options.  We  look  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
Conference  to  make  the  kind  of  recommen- 
dations that  will  help  us  restore  fiscal  sta- 
bility and  confidence  in  the  social  security 
system. 

The  second  Issue  of  major  concern  Is  health 
care.  Despite  the  vast  improvements  that 
have  resulted  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
many  elderly  people  cannot  afford  the  care 
they  require — or  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  level  of  care  they  need.  The  health  care 
system  must  be  reformed  to  make  it  more 
responsive  and  less  costly. 

We  must  deal  more  creatively  with  the 
problem  of  cost.  The  cost  of  Medicare  is  dou- 
bling every  four  years,  not  because  older 
people  are  getting  more  care  or  better  care, 
but  because  the  price  of  the  same  care  has 
risen  dramatically.  Some  people  suggest  that 
the  way  to  hold  down  health  care  costs  Is  to 
simply  ask  the  elderly  to  pay  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  the  cost.  Such  simplistic  sug- 
gestions will  do  virtually  nothing  to  halt  the 
runaway  inflation  in  health  care,  but  will 
penalize  the  poorest  and  should  be  rejected. 
Instead,  we  need  to  find  effective  means  to 
thoroughly  reform  the  health  care  system  in 
a  way  that  Improves  consumer  choice  and 
provides  the  incentive  for  the  efficient  de- 
livery of  quality  health  care. 

One  way  to  do  this  Is  by  permitting  Medi- 
care to  pay  the  cost  of  enrollment  in  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  and  other  pre- 
paid health  plans  that  offer  the  same  or  better 
benefits  as  Medicare,  but  at  no  more  or  lower 
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The  other  major  health  care  Issue  of  the 
future  we  must  address  is  long  term  care. 
Public  and  private  spending  on  Long  Term 
Care  was  $10  billion  in  1975  and  rose  to 
nearly  $21  billion  In  1980.  It  Is  expected  to 
double  again  by  1985. 

In  part,  our  present  reimbursement  poli- 
cies under  Medicaid  have  produced  a  system 
that  too  often  results  In  Institutional  place- 
ment that  is  unnecessary,  expensive  and 
which  Isolates  people  from  their  families  and 
communities. 

As  this  Conference  examines  more  suitable 
delivery  systems  for  continued  care  of  the 
elderly  In  their  homes,  I  hope  you  will  look 
carefully  at  what  we  call  "Title  XXI,"  the 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  open  up  new  options  In  Long 
Term  Care. 

I  also  hope  you  will  give  consideration  to 
something  I  personally  favor,  namely,  pro- 
viding tax  credits  to  families  who  care  for 
chronically  ill  members  at  home. 

Our  health  care  system  needs  restructuring 
to  provide  alternatives  and  choices.  It  must 
become  mere  responsive  to  the  unique  needs 
of  our  expanding  older  population.  Restrain- 
ing splrallng  costs  will  help  end  the  threat  to 
the  future  of  these  Important  programs,  and 
begin  a  new  chapter  of  hope  for  older 
Americans. 

The  third  major  Issue  Is  the  need  to  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  older  people. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  failure  to  do  so 
vrtll  not  only  Jeopardize  the  financial  under- 
pinnings of  the  Social  Security  system,  but 
strikes  at  cur  standard  of  living  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Part  of  the  employment  problem  Is  that 
we  are  plagxied  by  barriers  which  discourage 
and  deny  older  men  and  women  the  opportu- 
nity to  continue  working,  such  as  age  dis- 
crimination, mandatory  retirement  and  in- 
flexible employment  practices. 

We  must  strengthen  our  resolve  to  shatter 
these  barriers.  We  must  alter  negative  atti- 
tudes. And  we  must  provide  increased  incen- 
tives for  continued  employment  of  those  who 
today  would  normally  retire. 

We  have  witnessed  the  success  of  the  Sen- 
ior Community  Services  Employment  Project 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  We  must 
move  that  successful  concept  Into  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well.  Business,  large  and  small, 
must  be  educated  to  see  older  workers  for 
the  valuable  resource  they  are.  They  must 
be  encouraged  to  expand  options  for  older 
workers,  including  second  career  and  re- 
training programs.  Job  sharing,  and  part- 
time  and  flexi-time  work  schedules. 

Finally,  we  must  provide  incentives  to 
employees  to  continue  to  work.  For  example. 
the  Social  Security  earnings  limitation,  as 
it  stands  today,  represents  an  unfair  and 
needless  deterrent  to  older  workers.  Another 
incentive  would  be  to  substantially  increase 
the  "delayed  retirement  credit"  by.  say,  dou- 
bling It  to  around  6  percent. 

In  sum.  what  I  urge  you  to  emphasize  are 
strategies  of  choice,  opportunity  and  self- 
fulflllment  that  will  empower  older  Amer- 
icans to  act  on  their  own  behalf.  Our  society 
needs  the  talents,  skills,  and  experience  that 
older  Americans  want  to  contribute;  to 
Ignore  this  is  to  Impoverish  ourselves, 
young  and  old  alike. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  a  com- 
mitment to  be  an  equally  difficult  task.  That 
Is  to  destroy  the  stereotype  that  older  peo- 
ple are  somehow  a  burdensome,  dependent, 
unproductive  segment  of  our  society. 

How  did  we.  as  a  Nation,  allow  this 
stereotype  to  develop?  In  the  world  of  work, 
we  have  propagated  the  myth  based  on 
early  retirement  plans  designed  to  make 
way  for  younger  workers,  and  thereby  fos- 
tered a  view  of  all  Americans,  as  they  ap- 
proach 60  or  65.  as  non-productive  and  not 
useful. 


In  the  home,  our  Increased  mobility  has 
divided  families  geographically,  too  often 
leaving  older  persons  Isolated  and  viewed 
as  a  burden  rather  than  an  Integral  and 
valuable  part  of  an  extended  family. 

And.  In  the  political  arena,  I  believe  there 
are  too  many  politicians  who  want  the  eld- 
erly to  feel  dependent  on  their  largesse. 

To  be  honest  about  It,  my  fear  is  that  too 
many  of  our  older  people  have  accepted  and 
internalized  these   attitudes. 

More  than  150  years  ago,  Daniel  Webster 
said: 

"Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  greatest  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  may  also,  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered." 

I  believe  this  Conference  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time,  once  and 
for  all,  to  shatter  the  hideous  and  debilitat- 
ing stereotype  of  ageism  that  creeps  Into 
every  facet  of  our  lives. 

In  your  collective  efforts  at  this  great  Con- 
ference. I  urge  you  to  give  particular  em- 
phasis to  altering  this  attitude.  For  It  Is  the 
perpetuation  of  this  myth  that  has  denied 
older  Americans  a  mesoilngful  role  In  con- 
tributing to  the  greatness  of  this  Nation.  And 
has  denied  to  ihls  Nation  a  rich  and  irre- 
placeable human  resource. 

The  dreams  and  aspirations  of  older  Amer- 
icans have  been  and  continue  to  be  those  of 
our  country.  It  Is  the  great  challenge  to  this 
Conference  to  translate  those  hopes  into  a 
national  agenda. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  when  the  next  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  convenes  in  1991. 
the  participants  will  see  the  1980's  as  a  dec- 
ade of  decisive  action  which  enabled  older 
Americans  to  realize  and  claim  their  full 
measure  of  America's  dream.9 
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O  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1981,  I  introduced  legislation,  S. 
1655,  to  reduce  the  business  tax  deduc- 
tion for  meals  and  entertainment  by  30 
percent  and  earmark  the  savings  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  rejected  this  proposal  when 
offered  as  an  amendment  3  days  later. 

The  case  for  this  proposal  was  very 
strong  in  September.  But  it  is  even 
stronger  now. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  466  schools 
around  the  country  have  withdrawn 
from  the  national  school  lunch  program 
despite  the  administration's  assurances 
that  this  would  not  occur.  According  to 
Mr.  Hoagland,  former  administrator  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  schools 
are  now  serving  2.8  million  fewer  meals 
this  year  than  in  1980.  This  represents 
an  11 -percent  decline  in  the  total  aver- 
age of  daily  meals  served. 

I  have  received  letters  from  around  the 
country  describing  the  harsh  impact  of 
these  cuts  and  warning  that  any  further 
cutbacks  will  force  even  more  schools 
to  withdraw.  In  Boulder  County,  Colo., 
for  example,  participation  is  down  15  to 
20  percent,  substantially  increasing  the 
cost  of  each  meal.  This  school  district, 
like  hundreds  of  others  around  the  coun- 
try, is  on  the  verge  of  discontinuing  its 
school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  schoolchildren  do  not, 
and  never  will  have  the  political  influ- 
ence of  corporate  America.  They  do  not 


vote,  and  they  are  not  represented  by 
well-monied  lobbyists.  Yet,  over  40  na- 
tional organizations,  representing  edu- 
cators, consumers,  labor,  and  nutrition- 
ists have  now  publicly  endorsed  S.  1655. 
Together,  these  groups  represent  well 
over  5  million  Americans.  This  list  in- 
cludes : 

Agricultural  Marketing  Project. 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME). 

Americans     for     Democratic     Action 
(ADA) . 

Association  for  Commimity  Organiza- 
tions for  Reform  Now  (ACORN) . 
Bread  for  the  World. 
Bridge,  Inc. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 
Center  for  Science  and  the  Public  In- 
terest (CSPI) . 
The  Children's  Foundation. 
Communication  Workers  of  America. 
Community  Nutrition  Institute. 
Ctongress  Watch. 
Consumer  Coalition  for  Health. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Consumer's  Union. 
The  Cooperative  League  of  America. 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 

Food    Research     Action    Committee 
(FRAC). 

International  Ladies  CSarment  Work- 
ers' Union.  AFL-CnO. 

International  Task  Force  on  U.S.  Food 
Policy. 
Maryland  Food  Committee. 
National  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 
National   Association    of   Commimity 
Action  Agency  Executive  Directors. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  In- 
terracial Justice. 
National  Education  Association  (NEA) . 
National  Farmers'  Union  (NFU) . 
National  Hook-up  of  Black  Women. 
National  Sharecroppers'  Fund. 
National  Urban  League. 
Project     on     Pood     Assistance     and 
Poverty. 

American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion (ASFSA). 

National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 

Working  Group  on  Domestic  Hunger 
and  Poverty,  National  Council  of 
Churches. 
Mennonites  Central  Committee. 
United  Cement,  Lime,  Gypsum  and 
Allied  Workers  International  Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

Department     of     Human     Welfare, 
United  Methodist  Church. 
United  Telegraph  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
World  Hunger  Education  Service. 
Women,  U.S.A. 

Congress  established  the  national 
school  lunch  program  in  1946  with  an  ex- 
plicit commitment  to  "safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children."  After  35  years,  that  commit- 
ment is  now  in  serious  jeopardy.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  seen 
regulations  proposed  to  compromise  the 
nutritional  value  of  school  lunches  in  the 
name  of  cost-savings.  As  we  all  know,  the 
public  outcry  forced  the  administration 
to  withdraw  those  proposals.  Now,  as  the 
President  reviews  a  second  set  of  revised 
school  lunch  standards,  we  must  be  clear 
that  we  cannot  accept  any  compromise 


of  our  longstanding  commitment  to  our 
children's  nutrition. 

My  proposal  represents  a  simple,  ra- 
tional way  to  restore  full  funding  to  the 
school  lunch  program  without  having 
any  impact  on  the  Federal  budget.  There 
are  many  arguments  in  behalf  of  8.  1655, 
but  the  strongest  is  simply  that  our  chil- 
dren's lunches  should  take  priority  over 
fancy  business  meals  and  corporate  foot- 
ball tickets. 

Mr.  President,  school  teachers  proba- 
bly know  more  about  the  importance  of 
adequately  nourished  students  than  we, 
as  legislators,  ever  will.  The  November 
issue  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion Reporter  mcludes  an  excellent  arti- 
cle about  the  school  lunch  crisis.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Federal  Bddcet  Cuts  Take  a  BrrE  Out  op 
Child  NuTarrioN 
The  facts  and  figures  vary  from  district  to 
district,  but  the  general  picture  looks  the 
same.  NEA  members  in  schools  across  the 
country  report  that  school  lunch  prices  have 
soared  this  fall  to  make  up  for  the  fhorp 
drop  in  federal  subsidies,  and  that  fewer 
students  are  buying. 

Unable  to  make  ends  meet,  schools  in 
Seattle,  Washington;  North  Platte.  Nebraska; 
and  Pulaski  County.  Arkansas,  were  among 
the  first  of  several  hundred  to  drop  out  of 
the  national  school  lunch  program  alto- 
gether. Many  more  will  follow  in  the  months 
ahead  if  todays  bleak  trend  continues. 

Flossie  Henderson,  a  Normandy.  Missouri, 
language  arts  teacher,  says,  "School  lunches 
at  our  Junior  high  went  from  50  cents  last 
September  to  95  cents  this  fall.  The  portions 
have  been  cut  too — and  the  students  aren't 
buying." 

Reports  from  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  states  indicate  that  participation  in 
the  hot  lunch  program  has  declined  in  many 
schools  from  60  percent  of  all  students  last 
year  to  less  than  10  percent  this  year. 

What's  behind  this  growing  crisis  are  the 
recent  federal  budget  cuts — cuts  that  sliced 
deeper  into  school  lunch  subsidies  than  into 
most  other  federal  programs.  Congress  cut 
the  child  nutrition  budget  by  one-third — 
which  was  less  than  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion had  requested. 

Earlier  reductions,  effective  last  January, 
had  raised  the  maximvma  student  charge  for 
reduced-price  limches  from  10  cents  to  20 
cents.  This  September  it  doubled  again,  to 
40  cents. 

What's  more,  families  have  to  be  poorer 
now  than  they  did  last  year  for  their  children 
to  qualify  for  the  reduced  price.  This  means 
that  many  students  who  bought  a  10-cent 
Ivmch  last  fall  are  expected  to  pay  full 
price— 75  cents  or  more — this  year. 

The  federal  government  is  also  requiring 
a  lower  family  income  than  before  for  stu- 
dents to  be  eligible  for  free  lunches.  These 
changes  are  forcing  thousands  of  "working 
poor"  families  out  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. And  the  October  1  cuts  In  food  stamp 
allotments  make  it  unlikely  that  they  will 
b3  able  to  make  up  the  lost  nutrition  either 
at  home  or  in  bag  lunches. 

Free  and  reduced-price  milk,  which  has 
been  available  to  all  schoolchildren  since 
1954.  Is  now  limited  to  those  schools  not 
participating  In  the  school  lunch  or  break- 
fast program. 

Most  severely  cut  have  been  the  subsidies 
for  full-price  lunches.  In  a  time  of  rising 
food  and  labor  costs  and  tight  state  and  local 
budgets,  many  schools'  food  service  programs 
were  already  running  deficits  last  year.  The 
lower  subsidies  leave  schools  with  little 
choice  but  to  raise  the  lunch  price — or  drop 
out  of  the  program. 

A  year  ago  the  price  of  school  lunch  for 


paying  students  averaged  about  60  cents  na- 
tionally. That  average  has  risen  by  25  cents 
this  fall,  with  some  high  schols  now  charg- 
ing as  much  as  $1.50. 

Hiking  prices,  districts  know.  Is  counter- 
productive. The  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  for 
each  penny  the  price  goes  up.  student  partic- 
ipation drops  by  1  percent.  Virginia's  affluent 
Fairfax  County  raised  prices  by  15  cents  In 
September;  19  percent  of  the  paying  students 
stopped  buying. 

As  higher  prices  drive  paying  students  out 
of  the  program,  school  food  services  will  lose 
their  traditional  economies  of  scale — escalat- 
ing their  costs  still  further  and  making 
bankruptcy  a  real  possibility. 

The  Administration's  emphasis  on  ending 
"handouts"  for  middle-class  students  while 
targeting  school  lunch  subsidies  toward  the 
"truly  needy"  ignores  two  basic  facts.  First, 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program  has  al- 
ways been  an  across-the-board  nutrition  pro- 
gram, not  tf  welfare  program.  And  second, 
even  the  lowest-income  students  will  be 
deprived  of  their  free  lunches  unless  they  at- 
tend a  school  that  can  afford  to  continue  op- 
erating a  lunch  program! 

A  recent  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion sampling  of  two  school  districts  In 
each  state  found  28  percent  were  planning  to 
eliminate  their  lunCh  programs  entirely.  33 
percent  were  limiting  menus,  and  25  percent 
anticipated  closing  some  kitchens. 

In  September  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (USDA)  offered  a  "solution"  for  dis- 
tricts financially  squeezed  by  the  federal 
cuts:  simply  let  schools  serve  cheaper  meals! 
Congress  had  told  USDA  to  review  existing 
regulations  with  an  eye  toward  finding  ways 
to  save  districts  money  "without  impairing 
the  nutritional  value  of  the  meals." 

But  In  Its  proposed  new  regulations.  USDA 
ignored  the  myriad  possible  ways  to  reduce 
equipment,  manpower,  storage,  planning,  and 
other  management  costs  that  equal  the  cost 
of  food.  USDA  addressed  itself  only  to  paring 
food  costs — the  one  budget  Item  where  trim- 
ming directly  penalizes  kids. 

To  qualify  for  subsidies  imder  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program,  lunches  must  provide 
one-third  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Al- 
lowance (RDA)  for  protein  and  11  vitamins 
and  minerals — a  goal  not  always  met  even 
In  good  times,  aooopdlng  to  a  recent  CJeneral 
Accounting  Office  study.  The  effect  of  USDA's 
prt>posed  new  regulations  would  have  been 
to  cut  this  requirement  to  one-fourth  of  the 
RDA. 

The  more  ludicrous  of  the  proposals — such 
as  allowing  ketchup  and  pickle  relish  to 
count  as  vegetables,  and  cake  or  cookies  to 
count  as  bread— drew  outrage  from  the  press 
and  general  public.  "We  know  that  balancing 
the  budget  wont  be  easy."  one  newspaper 
editorialized,  "but  surely  the  nation— awash 
in  government-supported  surpluaes  of  grain 
and  dairy  products— can  afford  a  fuU  glass 
of  milk  and  a  whole  piece  of  bread  for  every 
child." 

In  comments  filed  with  the  Agriculture 
Department.  NEA's  Office  of  Government  Re- 
lations urged  that  the  regulations  be  with- 
drawn or  substantially  revised.  "Teachers  are 
in  a  unique  position  to  know  the  effects  of 
nutrition  on  children  in  their  dally  activi- 
ties "  the  comments  stated.  "They  know  that 
undernourished  children  In  the  classroom  are 
less  alert,  slower  to  learn,  less  productive,  and 
more  prone  to  behavioral  problems." 

The  Administration  relented  after  three 
weeks  and  ordered  the  proposed  rulee  wlth- 
dravk-n.  NEA  hailed  the  decision  but  termed 
it  at  best  a  limited  victory,  pending  the  out- 
come of  further  UBDA  review. 

The  school  lunch  program  is  still  in  jeop- 
ardy NEA  President  Willard  McGulre  warned, 
calling  the  drastic  cuts  In  federal  f"°f '^«  * 
tragic  retreat  from  our  country  s  traditional 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Its  youth. 

That  retreat  U  Ironic  In  light  of  «»«  Rf®" 
gan  Administration's  emphasis  on  building 
up  America's  national  defense.  Congress  ere- 
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ftted  tb«  National  School  Lunch  Program  In 
1946  as  "a  measiire  of  national  security." 
The  program  wma  a  direct  response  to  the 
high  Incidence  of  nutrition-related  health 
problems  that  had  kept  young  men  out  of 
military  service  In  World  War  11. 

Its  secondary  purpose  was  to  stabilize  farm 
prices  through  government  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural surplusee  (the  school  lunch  subsidy 
remains  a  combination  of  cash  reimburse- 
ments and  surplus  commodities). 

The  U.S.  has  grown  to  depend  on  this  lo- 
cally administered  national  program  to  nour- 
ish Its  young  people.  As  of  this  spring,  some 
94,000  schools  were  participating,  serving  27 
million  lunches  a  day,  of  which  55  percent 
were  full  price,  7  percent  were  reduced  price, 
and  38  percent  were  free. 

The  school  lunch  program — one  of  the 
most  successful  nutrition  programs  In  the 
world — has  enjoyed  bipartisan  congressional 
support  for  years,  partly  because  it  bene- 
fits children  across  the  board,  In  every  con- 
gressional district.  As  many  teachers  have 
discovered,  even  children  from  more  affluent 
homes  are  not  always  well  nourished. 

Federal  funding  levels  remained  fairly  low 
until  about  10  years  ago,  when  free  and  re- 
duced-price programs  becaime  mandatory, 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  was  cre- 
ated. The  breakfast  program  which  served 
about  3.5  million  children  in  30,000  schools 
last  spring,  has  now  been  hit  with  federal 
subsidy  reductions  similar  to  those  that  have 
devastated  school  lunch.  Because  It  Is  a 
smaller  program,  affecting  fewer  students, 
the  breakfast  program  Is  an  even  more  likely 
target  for  shutdown  at  the  local  level. 

Cafeteria  workers  will  be  among  those 
hardest  hit  as  students  and  entire  schools 
drop  out  of  the  national  lunch  program. 
Many  school  kitchen  employees  are  among 
the  "working  poor"  who  seem  to  be  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  federal  cutbacks  on  so  many 
other  fronts  as  well. 

Estimates  are  that  for  every  100  meals  lost, 
one  Job  is  eliminated.  The  layoffs  have  al- 
ready started. 

The  Littleton,  Colorado,  school  district,  for 
example,  has  begun  serving  simple  lunches 
wrapped  In  paper  two  days  a  week  and  has 
cut  28  food  service  positions.  Other  districts 
in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  are  experimenting 
with  centralization — cooking  at  one  site  and 
then  transporting  lunches  to  surrounding 
schools.  Many  other  districts  report  switch- 
ing to  convenience-food  programs  with  dis- 
posable utensils. 

Schools  that  opt  out  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  and  start  offering  k  la  carte 
meals  are  not  required  to  feed  students  who 
can't  afford  to  pay  full  freight. 

With  fewer  students  participating  In  the 
school  lunch  program,  teachers  nationwide 
can  already  see  the  results.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  kids  who  got  their  one  balanced  meal  of 
the  day  In  the  school  lunch,"  reports  Delavan, 
Wisconsin,  high  school  social  studies  teacher 
Bob  Pltzslmmons.  "Without  It,  a  lot  of  them 
aren't  getting  the  proper  nutrition,  and  It 
makes  It  more  difficult  to  teach  them." 

Reports  from  Maine  and  elsewhere  Indi- 
cate that  many  children  who  bring  bag 
lunches  are  now  eating  them  before  school — 
In  lieu  of  their  discontinued  breakfast  pro- 
gram. They  then  face  the  rest  of  the  day 
with  no  meal. 

Students  going  through  a  school  day  on 
an  empty  stomach  have  a  hard  time  caring 
about  English  literature,  or  fractions.  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  elementary  art 
teacher  Shirley  Aldlnger  points  to  yet  an- 
other result  of  the  federal  subsidy  cuts: 
"Cafeterias  are  starting  to  sell  sugared 
drinks,  potato  chips,  and  other  Junk  food 
again,  to  supplement  their  revenues.  This 
garbage  has  a  real  negative  effect  on  kids' 
behavior." 

While  billed  as  "saving  tax  dollars,"  the 
cutbacks  may  actually  cost  the  government 
money  In  the  long  run.  Hungry,  malnour- 


ished students  do  less  well  In  school,  achieve 
lower  levels  of  employablllty,  are  more  likely 
to  end  up  on  welfare,  and  have  higher 
health  care  costs  later  on. 

In  many  ways,  attractively  priced  school 
meal  programs  are  more  essential  now  tbeui 
ever,  due  to — 

Inflation,  which  is  making  It  harder  and 
harder  for  many  families  to  provide  children 
with  nutritious  meals. 

The  ever-increasing  number  of  families 
with  two  working  parents,  whose  schedules 
sometimes  preclude  cooking  breakfast  at 
home  or  packing  well  balanced  bag  lunches. 

The  infrequency  of  students  going  home 
for  lunch,  because  of  distance  or  the  ab- 
sence of  a  parent  at  home  during  the  day. 

The  lack  of  models  other  than  the  school 
lunch  for  teaching  children  healthy  eating 
habits. 

The  fact  that  most  lunch  foods  commer- 
cially available — and  heavily  advertised — to 
children  tend  to  be  high  In  calories,  fat. 
sugar,  and  salt  but  low  in  nutritional  value. 

Under  strong  pressure  from  the  soft  drink 
and  food  lobbies  and  from  proponents  of 
simplifying  federal  regulations,  USDA  has 
Indicated  It  may  relax  its  monitoring  of  the 
sale  of  competing  "Junk  food"  in  school 
cafeterias  and  vending  machines  during 
lunch  hours.  Any  limits  on  school  sales  would 
then  be  left  up  to  state  and  local  authorities. 

The  school  lunch  crisis  could  become 
still  worse.  In  his  late-September  address  to 
the  nation,  the  President  Indicated  he  would 
like  Congress  to  cut  yet  another  half-blUlon 
dollars  from  the  lunch  program  this  year, 
wiping  out  the  remaining  subsidy  for  pay- 
ing students. 

While  the  administration  busily  takes  food 
off  the  plates  of  schoolchildren  In  order  to 
balance  the  federal  budget,  government  sub- 
sidies for  tobacco,  sugar,  and  many  other 
commodities  remain  firmly  in  place.* 


AMBASSADOR  BROCK  ON  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS ON  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  services,  or  "invisibles."  This 
sector  consists  of  economic  outputs  which 
are  primarily  intangible,  deriving  their 
main  value  from  intellectual  capital  or 
labor  factors. 

The  United  States  has  become  a  serv- 
ice sector  economy,  with  approximately 
72  percent  of  total  nonfarm  labor  em- 
ployed in  services  and  66  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  generated  by  serv- 
ice industries.  Productivity  in  the  service 
sector  is  also  growing  faster  than  in  man- 
ufacturing and  helps  to  curb  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  our  economy. 

This  sector  is  the  most  dynamic  part  of 
our  international  trade.  Even  though  our 
merchandise  trade  has  lagged  within  re- 
cent years  as  foreign  countries  have  sur- 
passed us  in  many  manufacturing  indus- 
tries and  as  energy  prices  have  skyrock- 
eted, services  enabled  us  last  year  to  en- 
joy a  surplus  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  pro- 
duced by  the  Committee  on  Invisible  Ex- 
ports in  London,  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  20  percent  of  total  world 
trade  in  services,  but  even  this  signifi- 
cant share  is  slowly  and  steadily  declin- 
ing. 

Our  success  in  the  export  of  services 
has  been  hampered  by  the  growth  of 
barriers,  some  of  which  are  due  to  for- 
eign countries'  industrial  regulation  but 
others  of  which  are  the  result  of  pro- 
tectionist actions  designed  to  shield  do- 
mestic industries  or  enhance  their  firms' 


competitiveness.  The  OflQce  of  the  UA 
Trade  Representative  has  compiled  an 
inventory  of  trade  barriers  in  the  serv- 
ice sector,  but  even  this  list  is  incomplete 
since  barriers  are  erected  daily. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  issue  can  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Ministerial 
Meeting  of  the  GATT,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  autumn  of  next  year.  It  is  im- 
portant tliat  foreign  nations  realize  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  seriously  deter- 
mined to  reduce  service  sector  protec- 
tionism bilaterally  and  multilaterally. 

The  failure  to  solve  the  imbalance  that 
has  grown  up  in  the  international  trade 
in  services  could  very  well  lead  to  our 
taking  reciprocal  actions  against  coun- 
tries which  do  not  grant  us  the  same 
kind  of  commercial  opportunities  in 
their  markets  that  their  firms  enjoy  in 
ours. 

Recently  Dun's  Business  Month 
printed  an  interview  with  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Ambassador  William 
Brock  about  the  international  trade  in 
services.  Ambassador  Brock  has  provided 
commendable  leadership  in  raising  this 
issue  in  international  fora  and  with  for- 
eign government.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  DarvE  To  Hike  Trade  in  Services 

While  the  United  States  may  be  becoming 
less  and  less  competitive  in  manufactured 
goods.  It  has  a  marked  edge  In  the  selling  of 
such  services  as  banking.  Insurance  and 
technical  advice.  The  problem  Is  that  many 
of  our  trading  partners  have  erected  many 
nontarlff  barriers  to  service  Imports,  which 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  U.S.  firms  to 
do  business.  That's  why  Ambassador  Bill 
Brock,  President  Ronald  Reagan's  Cabinet- 
level  Special  Trade  Representative,  has  made 
reducing  barriers  to  the  export  of  services  his 
top  priority. 

Brock,  50,  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  top 
trade  Job  last  January.  Previously,  he  had 
been  a  Senator  and  a  Congressman  from  Ten- 
nessee. In  this  discussion  with  Executive 
Editor  Gerald  R.  Rosen,  Brock  cites  some  of 
the  difficulties  the  Administration  faces  In 
breaking  down  these  barriers. 

Many  people  in  the  banking,  insurance, 
engineering  and  other  service  fields  contend 
that  the  barriers  to  the  export  of  services 
are  far  greater  than  they  are  to  the  export  of 
goods.  What's  your  view? 

They're  right.  But  I'm  not  so  sure  that  all 
of  these  barriers  are  intentional.  Some  of 
them  have  evolved  because  of  the  way  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  various  countries. 
Nevertheless,  It's  abundantly  clear  that  the 
barriers  to  services  sure  not  only  serious  but 
growing.  And  that's  of  enormous  concern 
to  me. 

What  particularly  bothers  you? 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  a  service 
economy.  Two-thirds  of  our  employment  Is 
in  services.  And.  most  Important,  we  have 
an  enormous  lead  over  most  nations  in  vir- 
tually all  service  areas.  So  barriers  to  service 
exports  can  seriously  hamper  our  interna- 
tional trade  position. 

Hasn't  the  problem  of  barriers  to  services 
been  discussed  and  negotiated  in  the  many 
trade  agreements  that  the  United  States  has 
slened  during  the  post-World  War  n  era? 

The  answer  Is  no,  incredible  as  that  may 
seem. 

Why  not? 

In  our  international  negotiations,  we  have 
always  dealt  with  trade  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing tangible,  like  an  apple,  an  orange  or 
a  nalr  of  shoes,  and  we  haven't  considered 
the  reality  that  trade  In  services  Is  Just  as 
Important — If  not  more  so — than  trade  in 
goods. 
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Wasn't  the  Issue  raised  In  the  many  years 
of  negotiations  that  led  to  the  much- 
heralded  1979  Trads  Agreements  Act? 

There  was  some  discussion.  But,  In  the 
end,  very  little  was  don;. 

Since  the  landmark  1979  Trade  Act  is  now 
law,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  the 
services  Issue? 

In  the  10  months  this  Administration 
ha-,  been  in  office,  we  have  tried  to  change 
attitudes  about  the  services  issue  and  get 
some  dlscu3slon  going.  We  have  raised  the 
question  with  the  OECD  (Organization  For 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development) . 
tJi5  GATT  (General  Apxeement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade)  and  the  'Eur<^>ean  Economic 
Community  to  prepare  them  and  us  for  the 
complicated  discussions  that  must  lie  ahead. 

What  has  bien  th2  reaction  of  our  trad- 
ing partners? 

There  was  almost  no  rsaotion  early  on. 
Few  of  them  had  focused  on  the  problem  and 
they  did  not  reallz3  the  extent  of  It.  But 
things  are  changing.  I  raised  the  issue  at  the 
OECD  ministerial  meeting  in  Paris  a  few 
months  ago  and  for  the  first  time  the  Japa- 
nese government  endorsed  the  initiative  and 
was  supportive.  That's  an  enormous  and  im- 
portant change. 

Is  there  support  from  any  other  major 
nation? 

The  British  also  are  in  favor  of  address- 
ing the  services  issue.  After  all,  it's  In  their 
Interest.  They  are  very  competent  In  many 
of  these  fields. 

What  about  the  French? 

Let's  say  the  French  tend  to  be  a  bit  diffi- 
cult on  these  Issues. 

Is  there  any  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Third  World? 

A  great  deal.  Take  South  Korea.  Most  peo- 
ple don't  think  of  the  Koreans  as  being  en- 
gaged In  services.  But  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  deeply  Involved  In  construction  and  en- 
gineering. There  are  Korean  construction 
firms  all  over  the  Middle  East.  And  doing  a 
very  effective  Job,  I  might  add. 

Could  you  cite  a  major  barrier  to  the 
export  of  some  typical  services? 

One  of  the  biggest  Is  the  fact  that  so 
many  services — banking  and  insurance,  for 
example — are  regulated  by  government,  and 
properly  so,  I  might  add.  This  often  makes 
It  very  difficult  for  a  foreign  company  to 
get  through  the  bureaucratic  maze. 

Is  this  a  problem  for  foreigners  seeking  to 
do  business  here? 

It  can  be.  Take  the  insurance  business, 
which  Is  regulated  by  the  states.  That  means 
that  there  are  fifty  Jurisdictions  that  a  for- 
eign firm  must  cope  with. 

What  do  you  tell  our  trading  partners 
when  they  complain? 

I  don't  accept  It  as  an  excuse.  If  they 
can  sell  Insurance  In  Africa,  they  can  figure 
out  how  to  do  It  in  California.  It's  Just  a 
matter  of  making  the  effort. 

Do  you  foresee  another  major  trade  agree- 
ments act  that  will  deal  with  the  services 
issue? 

Frankly,  I  don't.  I  think  that  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  our  major  trading  partners 
on  a  bilateral  basis.  It  will  take  years,  but  I 
hope  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  on  this 
front  by  the  time  this  Administration  leaves 
office.o 


THE    WORLD    CRISIS:     THE    TASK 
PACING  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  before  the  highly  knowledgeable 
audience  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter,  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Malik,  one  of  the 
world's  great  classical  scholars,  gave  a 
most  illuminating  address  on  the  current 
world  situation  and  what  is  required  of 
the  United  States  in  meeting  it  success- 
fully. 


One  of  the  contructive  points  made 
by  Dr.  Malik  as  the  "key  to  world  peace" 
was  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

Another  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  con- 
cerning which  he  stated  that  America 
"seems  to  have  forgotten"  it. 

A  third  was  the  necessity  for  restoring 
the  "balance  of  power"  in  Europe  as  "a 
vital  pillar  of  world  peace". 

Mr.  President,  I  would  stress  that  Dr. 
Malik  speaks  with  the  background  of  a 
vast  professional,  scholarly,  and  govern- 
mental experience.  Because  the  previ- 
ously indicated  address  should  be  of  un- 
usual interest  to  the  Senate  and  execu- 
tive branch,  especially  members  and  ofiB- 
cials  engaged  in  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
The  World  Crisis:    The  Task  Facing  the 
United  States 
(By  Charles  MaUk) 

The  Jacques  Maritaln  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  at 
The  Catholic  University  of  America,  In 
Washington,  D.C.:  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Emeritus,  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut,  Lebanon;  former  President 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Himnan  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations;  former  Foreign  Minister  of 
Lebanon  and  Ambassador  of  Lebanon  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  World  Wars  (District  of  Columbia  Chap- 
ter) ,  at  the  Army-Navy  Club,  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  October  8,  1981,  at  12:00  noon. 

■'n  matters  of  the  highest  moment,  espe- 
cially when  events  are  In  process  of  forma- 
tion, one  can  put  forward  in  public  discourse 
only  fundamental  propositions.  The  cutting 
edge  of  detail  must  be  left  to  private  con- 
sideration. I  shall  here  In  general  abide  by 
this  rule,  and  that  In  the  briefest  possible 
terms. 

.1 

Over  the  long  haul  China  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant Issue.  China  was  penetrated  ^Irit- 
ually  three  times  in  her  history:  by  Bud- 
dhism from  the  South,  by  Islam  from  the 
West,  and  by  Marxism  from  the  North  across 
the  steppes  of  Siberia.  Tlie  latest  penetra- 
tion appears  to  be  the  more  far-reaching  of 
the  three.  Which  proves  that  despite  her 
wall  China  Is  not  impenetrable  nor  self-suf- 
ficient ^Irltually.  In  her  very  stagnation 
China  has  always  been  searching.  Some  timid 
people  have  excused  their  ineffectiveness  so 
far  on  the  ground  that  China  Is  a  world  apart 
and  had  better  be  left  alone.  Nobody  Is  ever 
left  alone,  esoeclally  today,  and  If  you  do  not 
step  forth  and  fill  the  spiritual  vacuum 
somebody  else  will.  The  West  with  all  Its 
spiritual  and  material  riches  can  only  blame 
itself  if  China  lives  today  under  the  banner 
of  Marx,  that  misshapen  version  of  the  West. 
Beyond  economic  and  political  relations,  be- 
yond the  exigencies  of  world  geopolitical  bal- 
ance, which  could,  and  doubtless  will,  change 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  mind  of 
China  must  be  opened  to  the  authentic  val- 
ues of  the  West,  the  values  of  freed(»n.  man 
and  the  spirit.  This  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing tasks  of  ithose  who  really  care  about  the 
ultimate  things.  There  Is  a  most  fateful  race 
already  in  progress  between  Marx  and  the 
values  of  freedom  so  far  as  the  soul  of  China 
Is  concerned.  In  this  race  Marx  could  turn 
out  to  be  a  mere  passing  veneer. 


At  present  the  Interests  and  ambitions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  Latin  America  pose  greater 
danger  of  friction  and  clash  with  the  West 
than  do  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  China 


in  those  regions.  Only  the  argument  of 
strength,  militarily,  economically  and  above 
all  morally,  here  makes  a  dent;  only  prudent 
fearlessness  and  unwavering  fundamental 
conviction  here  avail.  Short  of  satisfactory 
agreement  on  disarmament,  adequate,  mas- 
sive preparedness  becomes  Imperative.  Such 
preparedness,  far  from  meaning  necessarily 
war,  should  serve  as  a  restraint  on  inordinate 
ambition  and  a  deterrent  to  war. 

You  may  control  existing  armaments,  you 
may  dismantle  them  altogether,  but  what 
you  cannot  control  is  the  Inventiveness  of 
the  human  mind.  How  can  any  armaments 
agreement  prevent  the  several  million  scien- 
tists and  technicians  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  several  million  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians m  the  United  States  and  Europe  from 
thinking,  researching,  experimenting,  in- 
venting in  total  secrecy?  And  one  crucial 
discovery  or  invention  thus  arrived  at  could 
render  obsolete  enough  of  the  existing  criti- 
cal devices  to  alter  the  world  balance  of 
forces  substantially  overnight.  Because  of  the 
transcendental  Importance  of  creative  re- 
search I  would  increase  the  appropriations 
for  research  and  development  fivefold,  for 
the  future  will  be  determined,  materially  and 
militarily,  by  theoretical  research  more  than 
else. 

The  ultimate  issue  therefore  Is  not  arms 
control,  but  how  to  touch  and  change  the 
heart,  the  spirit,  the  will,  the  fundamenUl 
attitude  from  suspicion  to  trust,  from  hatred 
to  love,  so  that  the  heart  and  wUl  then  wUl 
themselves  control  and  direct  the  inventive- 
ness of  the  mind.  The  state  of  the  heart  and 
will  tietween  nations  submits  to  totally  differ- 
ent laws  from  what  obtains  in  devising  the 
most  secure  defense  systems  and  negotiating 
the  most  Ironclad  disarmament  pacts.  And 
only  when  a  community  of  heart  and  pur- 
pose is  established  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
West  can  you  trust  what  is  going  on  in  secret 
in  the  thinking  and  Inventing  of  the  mind, 
and  can  you  then  really  feel  secure.  But  man 
Is  seen  differently,  human  destiny  Is  under- 
stood differently,  the  purposes  and  values  of 
existence  are  Interpreted  differently,  between 
the  two  worlds.  We  thus  see  here  again  that 
the  real  ultimate  rub  is  spiritual  and  not 
political  or  material. 

To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  understanding 
and  trust  contacts  should  never  be  discon- 
tinued, cultural  exchanges  should  be  main- 
tained, economic  agreements  mutually  ad- 
vantageous should  be  pursued,  and  if  they 
weary  you  with  their  patience  and  forensic 
ability  you  should  outweary  them  yourselves. 
m 

In  Asia,  so  far  as  the  proper  world  balance 
that  conduces  to  peace  Is  concerned,  China 
and  Japan  are  crucial.  You  may  not  blame 
the  Japanese  because  they  are  Industrious 
and  Ingenious;  far  from  murmuring  against 
them  because  they  more  than  stood  their 
ground  In  world  competition,  the  West  should 
admire  and  emulate  them. 

In  Africa,  Ethiopia  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves,  nor  may  the  superlative 
strategic  importance  of  South  Africa  be  over- 
looked despite  the  country's  grave  Internal 
problems.  Every  country  Is  plagued  with  Its 
own  quota  of  such  problems,  and  no  country 
and  no  people  can  unhypocrltically  cast 
stones  on  others  In  these  matters.  The  one 
thing  needful  here  is  not  to  be  squeamish — 
for  any  reason — in  letting  South  Africa  ful- 
fill Its"  proper  role  in  world  strategy,  and  to 
foil  any  attempt  by  adversaries  to  exploit  the 
Internal  difficulties  of  that  country  for  their 
own  advantage.  International  existence  Is 
full  of  such  national  holes, 
rv 

The  balance  of  power  In  Europe  remains  a 
vital  pillar  of  world  peace.  Review  all  history 
and  you  will  find  that  this  has  always  been 
the  case.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  the  United 
States,  If  Europe  should  drift  Into  such  a 
state  of  vulnerability  as  to  have  to  become 
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neutralized.  The  neutralization  of  Europe 
Is  but  a  preclude  to  Its  absorption  by  the 
East.  No  matter  what  role  allurements  or 
fears  or  failures  or  sheer  human  folly  may 
play  In  this  extremely  delicate,  but  abso- 
lutely fateful  affair.  I  believe  the  Atlantic 
community  will  either  hang  together  or  hang 
apart.  The  principal  burden  of  Winston 
Churchill's  Iron  Curtain  speech  In  Pulton, 
Missouri  In  1946  was  the  Impossibility  of 
lasting  world  peace  so  long  as  Europe  remains 
partitioned  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West.  The  crux  of  the  partition  of  Europe 
Is  the  partition  of  Germany.  Two  Germanys 
at  the  heart  of  Europe  can  never  mean  ex- 
cept perpetual  discord  and  Instability  In  the 
old  continent.  If  European  unity  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable key  to  world  peace,  as  ChurcoUl  as- 
serted, the  key  to  that  key  Is  the  unification 
of  Germany.  Finally,  of  all  possible  abandon- 
ments, In  the  past  and  In  the  present,  his- 
tory would  never  forgive  the  United  States  If 
at  this  Juncture  the  United  States  should 
for  any  reason  abandon  the  people  of  Poland. 

V 

On  Latin  America  I  will  only  relate  one 
story.  A  man  in  Europe  who  knows  the  game 
of  power  politics  very  well  told  me  once:  "I 
have  stopped  reading  all  American  maga- 
zines!" I  said:  "Why?"  He  said:  "I  will  re- 
sume reading  them  only  after  Cuba  Is  lib- 
erated!" America  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  People  elsewhere  find  It 
unbelievable,  nay  even  worse  than  unbeliev- 
able, that  America,  with  all  her  resources, 
material  and  moral,  allowed  Marxlsm-Lenln- 
Ism  to  take  root  at  her  doorstep,  and  from 
there  to  spread  In  Latin  America  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world. 

VI 

The  United  Nations  Is  called  all  sorts  of 
names  today.  A  respected  writer  has  recently 
called  It  "a  monument  to  Imbecility,"  "an 
exercise  in  hypocrisy,"  "a  gaudy  realm  of 
make-believe,"  "a  dumbshow  and  a  mum- 
mery." Some  truth  there  may  be  In  all  this. 
But  the  United  Nations  was  not  so  at  the 
beginning,  and  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
its  life.  What  happened,  then?  Whatever  hap- 
pened, the  United  Nations  was,  and  is,  a  free- 
for-all.  In  any  contest  in  a  free-for-all  the 
loser  is  simply  outsmarted.  Let  a  fully 
grounded  and  honest  investigation  be  made, 
and  you  will  find  that  there  was  no  inher- 
ent reason  why  in  this  match  the  United 
States  should  have  been  tripped  up  by  its 
adversaries. 

vn 

On  the  Middle  East  I  wish  to  make  eight 
observations  in  the  tersest   possible  terms: 

( 1 )  The  one  stable  feature  of  all  countries 
In  the  Middle  East  is  the  essential  instability 
of  every  one  of  them.  Only  sixty  years  ago 
none  of  these  states  existed  as  it  is  today, 
and  even  during  this  short  period  innumer- 
able has  been  the  turmoil  that  each  one  of 
them  has  sustained;  and  nobody  knows  how 
they  will  look  like,  I  will  not  say  sixty,  but 
ten  or  twenty  years  hence.  The  ultimate 
ground  for  this  Instability  is  something  to 
be  gone  into  separately.  Part  of  this  ground 
is  the  astounding  fact  that  the  endemic 
problem  of  minorities  has  never  been  honest- 
ly faced,  let  alone  acknowledged,  by  the  lead- 
ership of  those  countries.  But  the  problem 
of  minorities  is  Itself  grounded  in  the  deeper 
problem  of  essential  historical  discontinu- 
ity. In  the  Middle  East  where  history  itself 
started,  history  Is  broken  up  again  and  again. 
These  two.  essential  historical  discontinuity 
and  therefore  essential  instability,  determine 
everything  in  the  Middle  East.  Enormous 
practical  consequences  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fundcunental  policy,  flow  from  this 
observation. 

(2)  I  do  not  see  how  the  present  chaos 
In  Iran  is  not  going  to  be  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Propinquity, 
both  in  terms  of  place  and  of  culture,  be- 
tween Iran  and  the  realms  Immediately  to 
the  North,  places  the  United  States  and  the 


West  in  general  at  a  decided  disadvantage  as 
to  who  is  going  to  have  the  upper  hand,  po- 
litically and  culturally.  In  that  country  In 
the  future.  These  are  ultimate  facts  for  which 
the  United  States  need  not  blame  itself:  It 
can  only  ponder  them  to  see  how  they  may 
be  surmounted. 

(3)  The  Middle  Bast  Is  much  more  com- 
munlstlcally  softened  up  and  Infiltrated 
than  wishful  thinkers  In  the  West  know  or 
imagine.  Tour  greatest  handicap  so  far  has 
been  that  you  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
governments  and  individual  leaders  but  not 
with  peoples.  Nor,  I  am  afraid,  can  you  help 
that.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find  out  what 
the  peoples,  the  masses,  in  the  Middle  East 
think.  Nor  may  you  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  the  prevailing  native  Ideology 
is  anti-communist;  this  is  not  true.  The 
character  and  magnitude  of  this  problem  has 
not  been  fully  comprehended.  I  wonder  If 
ever  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
made  a  serious  study  of  the  kind  of  litera- 
ture being  read  daily  by  the  youth  of  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America.  The  mind 
of  these  peoples  is  being  Impregnated,  not 
with  your  values  of  man  and  freedom,  but 
with  some  of  the  darkest  Impulses  in  human 
nature,  and  with  promptings  of  hatred  hail- 
ing from  your  sworn  enemies.  Where  the 
mind  of  youth  is  turning — this  wovUd  be  a 
principal  concern  of  all  high  statesmanship 
today. 

(4)  Now  that  Iran's  future  la  doubtful  and 
perhaps  out  of  control,  and  the  entire  area 
heavily  Infiltrated,  the  Eastern  Mediterrane- 
an emerges  as  more  vital  for  the  defense  of 
the  Middle  East  than  ever  before.  The  Gulf 
can  only  be  secure  if  its  rear,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  Is  secure.  To  hold  the  Middle 
East,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  the  Near 
East  must  first  be  held.  But  a  significant 
gap  yawns  in  the  E5astem  Mediterranean, 
consisting  of  Syria  and — by  partial  exten- 
sion— ^Lebanon.  Policy  should  now  concen- 
trate on  how  to  close  that  gap.  Nor  may  the 
numerous  defaults  of  the  past  with  reject 
to  Africa  be  repeated  now  in  the  North,  with 
all  the  swirling  going  on  these  days  about 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

(5)  Lebanon  Is  a  sick  country.  It  cannot 
heal  Itself.  An  expert  physician  is  needed 
from  outside.  The  United  States  has  been 
sympathetic  and  has  helped  considerably, 
but  the  patient  is  still  lying  on  his  bed  and 
his  condition  is  still  critical.  The  sickness  Is 
not  yet  unto  death  but  It  could  become  so. 
Many  countries  have  disappeared,  and  so 
the  question  arises :  Why  should  Lebanon  be 
saved?  Because  great  stakes  are  involved  in 
the  death  of  the  patient.  First,  because  an 
independent  and  sovereign  state  would  dis- 
appear, being  absorbed  or  partitioned  by  its 
neighbors,  and  that  would  upset  the  political 
and  moral  balance  in  the  Middle  East.  Sec- 
ond, because  the  only  free.  open,  democratic 
and  genuinely  pluralist  society  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  society  of  Lebanon,  would  be  as- 
similated Into  the  norm  of  Middle  Eastern 
societies  which  are  neither  open  nor  free  nor 
democratic  nor  pluralist,  and  that  Is  not  ex- 
actly in  the  best  interests  of  the  free  world. 
And  third,  because  the  only  free  and  secure 
Christian  community  In  the  Middle  East, 
which  has  always  been  In  communion  at  once 
with  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  has 
managed  to  preserve,  more  or  less,  its  free- 
dom and  integrity  for  centuries,  would 
perish,  a  loss  wholly  not  foreordained.  If  only 
people  would  stop  to  ponder  responsibly  and 
calmly  these  three  fateful  stakes — the  perish- 
ing of  a  state,  the  perishing  of  a  unique  so- 
ciety, and  the  perishing  of  a  unique  commu- 
nity— I  am  confident  they  would  be  set  on 
fire  to  try  to  save  Lebanon.  What  is  needed 
now,  in  a  most  urgent  manner,  is  that  the 
abundant  good  will  that  has  been  displayed 
so  far  from  many  sides,  especially  In  the 
United  States,  Canada,  the  Vatican,  Latin 
America.  France.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  elsewhere, 
first  be  coordinated,  and  then  translated  into 


resolute  policy  bearing  Immediate  fruit,  lest 
the  patient  die. 

(6)  The  Palestinian  question  should  be 
addressed:  Everybody  agrees  on  that.  But 
there  is  no  agreement  on  how  it  may  be 
resolved.  If  the  universe  of  discourse  with 
its  hackneyed  cliches  which  have  prevailed 
so  far  should  be  persisted  in,  then  I'm  afraid 
there  is  no  resolution  to  this  question.  But  If 
you  consider  that  In  the  great  land  bridge 
stretching  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile  five  peoples  ( the  Syrians,  the 
Lebanese,  the  Jordanians,  the  Palestinians 
and  the  Israelis) ,  four  states  (Syria.  Lebanon. 
Jordan  and  Israel ) .  and  three  great  world 
religions  (Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam), 
coexist,  and  that  It  is  an  absolute  historical 
necessity  for  all  these  peoples,  states  and 
religions  to  live  and  Interact  with  one  an- 
other under  some  order  of  peace  In  this  one 
land  bridge — If  only  you  keep  this  picture 
firm  in  mind,  then  great  vistas  of  hope,  pre- 
cisely with  respect  to  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion, and  not  only  with  respect  to  that  ques- 
tion, would  trace  themselves  on  the  horizon 
of  your  thought. 

(7)  It  Is  vital  that  the  friendly  relations 
that  have  always  obtained  between  the 
United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Abdul-Aziz  and  the  great 
Faysal  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  Nor 
must  any  wedge  be  allowed,  for  any  reason, 
to  be  driven  between  the  two  governments 
and  peoples.  And  this  not  only  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  two  countries,  but  of  the  entire 
area  and  world  peace. 

(8)  Every  single  problem  and  condition 
in  the  Middle  East  today,  every  single  pros- 
pect In  that  area,  is  unfathomably  compli- 
cated by  the  subtle  or  open  clash  between 
Washington  and  Moscow.  Let  nobody  think 
that  he  can  negotiate  with  anybody  in  the 
Middle  East  as  though  Moscow  were  absent. 
Moscow  disposes  of  eyes  and  ears  and  hands 
in  relation  to  every  country  or  movement  or 
development  and  every  decision  to  be  taken 
in  the  Middle  East.  Moscow  seeks  actively  to 
be  in  on  every  such  decision.  And  when  she 
Is  excluded,  she  will  at  once  plan  to  retaliate 
somehow  somewhere,  whether  in  the  country 
Itself  affected  by  the  decision  or  elsewhere. 

vm 

If  a  billion  Chinese  are  now  required  to 
study  the  English  language  for  eight  years, 
and  If  that  language  has  become  the  lingua 
franca  of  all  mankind — an  event  that  never 
happened  before  to  any  language — can  the 
English-speaking  peoples  measure  the  In- 
finite responsibilities  before  God  and  history 
that  fall  upon  their  noble  tongue,  as  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  and  intellectual  values, 
and  the  kind  of  hope,  that  that  language 
should  convey  to  the  entire  world?  You  have 
no  idea  what  Is  required  of  you  to  see  to  It 
that  the  English  language,  your  language, 
fast  becoming  the  universal  language  of 
mankind,  be  charged  today  with  the  right 
kind  of  message,  in  terms  of  fundamental 
ideas,  moral  values  and  Intimations  of 
beauty  and  grace. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  stopped  here.  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  you  If  I  stopped  here.  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  the  truth. 

And  what  Is  the  truth?  The  truth  Is  that 
the  principal  task  facing  America  is  the  In- 
ternal one.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  having 
regard  to  America's  Immense  material,  tech- 
nological, political  and  moral  resources. 
America  will,  in  time  and  In  her  own  free 
way.  put  Its  economic  house  In  order.  The 
same  for  her  defense  requirements. 

It  Is  her  Intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
house  on  which  I  want  to  dwell  for  a 
moment. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  media:  For  God's 
sake,  have  pity  on  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature;  you  appear  to  be  bent  on  titillating 
and  taking  advantage  of  them.  I  am  thinking 
in  particular  of  the  so-called  "sexual  revolu- 
tion"  and  of  man's  Insatiable  craving  for 
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comforts  and  things.  Par  from  helping  to 
liberate  man.  sex  could  destroy  Western 
civilization.  The  tragedy  here  Is  that  the 
victims,  once  firmly  held  In  bondage,  would 
not  be  able  to  help  themselves.  They  would 
keep  silent  about  the  collapse,  or  rationalize 
It,  or  even  contribute  to  it,  and  that  against 
their  better  judgment.  I  trace  this  scourge 
for  the  most  part  to  the  cult  of  Freud. 

The  family  is  In  deep  trouble.  But  for 
obvious  reasons  one  cannot  talk  much  about 
It.  And  yet  it  is  always  exactly  the  things 
that  for  obvious  reasons  one  cannot  talk 
much  about  that  are  the  most  Important 
things.  May  I  beg  you  to  do  something  about 
the  family — for  your  sakes,  for  the  sake  of 
your  civilization,  for  the  sake  of  the  world, 
because  so  much  these  days  depends  upon 
your  example.  And  if  you  can  do  nothing,  at 
least  pray  that  God  Intervene. 

Many  cultures  abroad  have  been  suffer- 
ing for  centuries  from  trouble  both  in  the 
family  and  in  matters  sexual.  The  example 
of  family  decay  and  sexual  laxity  in  the 
West  is  not  helping  them  at  all.  They  tell 
the  West  in  their  heart:  You  see,  you  are 
catching  up  with  us!  What  should  be  the 
case  is  for  you  to  be  able  to  tell  them;  When 
will  you  catch  up  with  us,  in  matters,  not 
only  material  and  technological,  but  Intel- 
lectual, moral,  spiritual? 

The  life  of  community  and  fellowship, 
without  which  stability  of  character  can- 
not form,  must  somehow  be  restored  despite 
the  havoc  wrought  by  technological  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  university  and  the  school  are  in  trou- 
ble, whether  or  not  they  acknowledge  it.  The 
radical  divorce  of  intellect  from  character, 
of  mind  from  spirit,  of  reason  from  faith, 
of  efficiency  from  virtue,  of  the  excellence 
of  idea  and  technique  from  the  perfection 
of  the  total  human  person,  of  the  use  of 
thought  from  the  being  of  the  thinker — this 
too  can  destroy  Western  civilization.  The 
secularism,  relativism,  rationalism,  sclen- 
tism,  humanism  of  the  university  must 
somehow  be  addressed  and  redressed.  Noth- 
ing above,  nothing  beyond,  nothing  other 
than,  mind  and  man? 

Cynics,  operators,  manipulators,  balanc- 
ers, abound  everywhere.  I  do  not  fear  the 
cynics,  but  I  fear  them  when  they  start 
practicing  their  cynicism  on  themselves. 
And  must  the  balancers  and  manipulators 
be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  craft  with  no 
attention  being  paid  by  them  to  the  quality 
of  what  they  balance  and  manlpuate?. 

X 

I  doubt  that  policy  makers  in  the  United 
States  have  given  serious  thought  to  the 
kind  of  Intellectual  fare  being  fed  Into  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  the  world.  Including 
the  youth  of  America.  I  doubt  that  they 
devoted  one  single  long  week  end  to  going 
exclusively  and  exhaustively  into  the  kind 
of  philosophy,  of  outlook,  of  fundamental 
attitude  that  is  being  proclaimed  and 
promoted  in  the  media  and  in  the  halls  of 
learning  of  the  great  universities.  But  on 
this  philosophy,  outlook  and  attitude,  more 
than  on  any  politics  and  any  economics,  de- 
pends the  future  of  mankind. 

It  should  not  be  said  by  some  competent 
Judge  a  hundred  years  from  now  that  exactly 
when  youth  was  avid  for  the  truth — the 
truth  of  man,  the  truth  of  freedom,  the 
truth  of  destiny — Western  civilization  was 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
And  this  when  you  possess  the  truth  in 
abundance  more  than  any  civilization,  now 
and  in  the  past! 

You  cannot  allow  the  mind  of  youth  to  be 
so  vacant  as  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  predatory 
wiles  of  the  enemies  of  God,  freedom  and 
man.  But  that  is  alas  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Can  a  civilization  that  sums  up  In  Its  own 
being  at  its  best  the  Greek  passion  for  rea- 
son and  knowledge,  the  Roman  attachment 
to  Justice,  law  and  order,  the  Judaic  self- 


dedication  to  the  One  True  God,  the  Chris- 
tian event  of  sacrificial  love  and  mercy,  and 
the  distinctive  zest,  and  adventure,  and  dis- 
covery, and  sense  of  freedom,  and  individual 
Independence  and  initiative,  and  boundless 
confidence,  and  perpetual  search,  so  far  gar- 
nered from  the  great  American  experience — 
can  such 'a  civilization  fear  anything  except 
the  erosion  of  its  faith  in  itself?  Pill  the 
mind  of  youth  with  half  the  truth  you  al- 
ready possess,  and  then  go  home  and  sleep 
in  peace.  But  why  should  you  stop  at  only 
half — why  don't  you  go  all  the  way  and  fill 
It  with  the  whole? 

He  will  Inherit  the  earth,  or  better  earth 
still,  who  believes  in  something  true  and 
eternal.  He  is  worthy  of  survival,  and  more 
than  mere  survival,  who  is  prepared  to  share 
vrith  others  the  eternal  he  believes.  But  he 
must  really  believe  to  be  able  really  to  share. 
Nor  can  you  share  with  anybody  anything 
over  which  you  stammer.  Your  belief  must 
ring  in  your  minds,  in  your  deeds.  In  your 
life,  in  your  society.  The  ultimate  crisis  to- 
day Is  one  of  faith — ^falth  In  the  basic  values 
of  the  great  positive  tradition.  If  only  you 
really  believe  what  you  already  fundamen- 
tally are,  you  will  move  mountains. 

Culturally,  intellectually,  spiritually,  ex- 
Istentlally,  you  have  behind  you  four  thou- 
sand years  of  cumulative  tradition — ^not  Just 
two  hundred  years.  In  wealth  and  scope,  in 
light  and  truth,  and  in  creativity,  there  Is 
nothing  like  It  In  all  history.  It  measures, 
weighs  and  Judges  all  other  traditions.  And 
if  others  venture  to  Judge  it,  they  will  soon 
discover  that  they  are  Judging  It  by  Its  own 
norms. 

I  say  you  have  this  tradition  "behind  you"; 
the  truth  Is  that  you  have  It  "before  you"; 
because  what  is  constitutionally  at  your 
base  Is  already  before  you  for  the  having. 

And  what  has  this  tradition  yielded,  in 
terms  of  worth  and  value  and  meaning  and 
being?  It  has  yielded  fundamentally  six 
things:  man  and  freedom,  truth  and  law. 
spirit  and  love.  Man  in  his  essential  dignity; 
freedom  as  the  end  of  all  endeavor;  truth  as 
something  there  to  be  ardently  sought  and 
securely  grasped;  law  as  above  the  caprice 
of  men;  spirit  as  wholly  underlvable  either 
from  the  slime  of  matter  or  the  compulsion 
of  circumstance;  and  love  in  the  dictum. 
God  Is  love. 

These  eternal  values  must  be  rediscovered, 
rebelleved.  reloved.  reappropriated.  relived, 
reaffirmed,  reproclaimed.  There  is  no  prog- 
ress away  from  them:  There  is  only  per- 
petual return  to  them.  They  are  all  Integral 
to  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  In  your  tra- 
dition. They  are  already  you  and  you  are  al- 
ready they.  Therefore  It  is  supremely  true  to 
say:  Be  only  what  you  at  your  most  authen- 
tic already  are.* 


could  well  be  eroded,  rather  than  en- 
hanced. 

Under  the  current  system,  most  work- 
ers perceive  their  benefits  as  a  matter  of 
right  acquired  by  the  payroll  taxes  de- 
ducted from  their  paychecks.  The 
"earned"  character  of  the  benefits  and 
the  "earned  right"  to  those  benefits  are 
basic  principles  on  which  the  social  secu- 
rity system  was  founded  and  in  large 
measure  account  for  the  support  of  the 
American  pubUc  for  this  program. 

Introducing  general  revenue  financing 
into  social  security  would  weaken  the 
longstanding  tie  between  what  a  worker 
earns  and  the  benefit  he  receives  and 
would  run  the  risk  of  weakening  work- 
ers' acceptance  of  the  system. 

General  revenue  financing  of  part  or 
all  of  social  security  could  also  have  the 
undesirable'  effect  of  leading  to  means 
testing  of  benefits.  The  nature  of  the 
program  may  be  changed  radically  from 
a  social  insurance  program  to  a  welfare- 
based  program. 

The  payroll  tax  method  of  financing 
social  security  has  long  been  associated 
with  a  commitment  of  fiscal  responsl- 
bUity. 

To  this  point.  Congress  has  always  had 
the  determination— in  fact  has  required 
itself  by  virtue  of  the  payroll  Ux— to 
look  at  the  cost  side,  as  well  a-s  the  bene- 
fit side  of  the  equation  whenever  social 
security  matters  have  been  considered. 
This  fact  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  system. 

Using  general  revenues  to  alleviate 
either  the  short-  or  long-term  social 
security  financing  problems  would  be  a 
grevious  and  potentially  costly  mistake. 
General  revenues  translate  into  higher 
taxes  or  increased  deficits.  Such  an  ap- 
proach is  simply  not  responsible  at  this 
point.  It  threatens  the  character  of  the 
benefits  and  undercuts  the  sense  of  fiscal 
discipline  with  which  we  must  act  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
social  security  system. 

Another  point  which  must  be  made  is 
that  there  are  no  general  revenues  avail- 
able. Social  security  expenditures  already 
account  for  28  percent  of  all  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Allowing  even  limited  in- 
fusions of  general  revenues  will  increase 
that  percentage  and  further  expand  that 
portion  of  the  budget  considered  un- 
touchable and  uncontrollable.* 


GENERAL  REVENUE  FINANCING 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  applaud 
the  action  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  Committee  on  Economic 
Weil-Being  in  going  on  record  over- 
whelmingly against  the  general  fund 
financing  of  social  security.  I  believe  that 
general  fund  financing  of  this  most  im- 
portant social  program  is  equally  un- 
popular in  the  Congress.  Furthermore, 
there  is  almost  no  support  for  it  on  the 
Finance  Committee  and,  I  understand, 
little  if  any  among  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

General  revenue  financing  of  social 
security  has  been  considered  and  re- 
jected since  the  program  was  enacted  in 
1935.  It  would  unlink  benefits  from  the 
workers'  earnings  and  tax  payments.  It 
would  obscure  individual  taxes  and  make 
the  cost  of  the  program  more  difiScult  to 
control.  Public  confidence  in  the  system 


NATIONAL  ADOPTION  WEEK 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
November  22  marked  the  first  day  of  Na- 
tional Adoption  Week— a  week  that  is 
designed  to  promote  adoption  as  a  posi- 
tive and  loving  way  of  building  families. 
Mr.  President,  the  act  of  adopting  a 
child  is,  indeed,  a  very  wonderful  thing. 
Nothing  is  quite  as  precious  as  the  love 
of  a  family.  And  certainly,  there  is 
nothing  quite  as  wonderful  as  a  family 
that  willingly  opens  its  arms  to  a  home- 
less chUd,  to  feed,  care  for,  and  love 
that  chUd.  a  child  that  otherwise  might 
well  go  through  life  never  knowing  the 
love  of  parents  and  siblings.  Those  of  us 
who  have  known  that  kind  of  feeling— 
and  most  of  us  are  fortunate  to  have 
known  it— cannot  imagine  havmg  that 
void  in  our  Uves.  In  my  opinion,  any 
family  that  takes  into  its  home  an 
adopted  child  and  extends  that  kind  of 
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unconditional  love  has  conducted  one  of 
the  most  humane  acts  possible. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  thousands  of 
implanned  pregnancies  result  in  babies 
who  are  put  up  for  adoption.  Although 
the  Government  has  not  kept  statistics 
since  1975,  recent  reports  place  the  num- 
ber of  adoptions  at  around  100,000  per 
year.  In  fact,  the  number  of  adoptions 
has  declined  steadily  in  this  country 
since  1970  when  a  record  175,000  chil- 
dren were  adopted.  And  since  1960,  the 
number  of  children  in  foster  care  has 
doubled  to  approximately  500,000. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  fewer  than  20  percent  of 
the  children  available  for  legal  adoption 
in  New  York's  publicly  assisted  agencies 
were  actually  placed.  The  Washington 
Post  reported  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's foster  care  system  is  overbur- 
dened and  understaffed. 

In  July,  I  sponsored  legislation  de- 
signed to  encourage  families  to  adopt 
children  by  permitting  adoptive  families 
to  claim  the  costs  of  adoption  as  a  tax 
deduction.  My  legislation  takes  note  of 
the  fact  that  at  least  20  major  compa- 
nies have  in  recent  years  beg\m  to  as- 
sist their  employees  with  the  costs  in- 
curred in  adopting  children.  IBM,  for 
example,  has  had  an  adoption  assistance 
program  since  1972,  and  has  averaged 
approximately  350  to  400  claims  per  year. 
Another  major  company,  the  Smithkline 
Corp.,  paid  employees  $400  per  adoption 
at  the  time  it  began  its  program.  It  now 
pays  $1,000  and  intends  to  increase  the 
amoimt  until  it  equals  the  cost  of  a  nor- 
mal obstetric  delivery. 

The  issue  here,  Mr.  President,  is  pro- 
viding homeless  children  with  homes. 
Yet  presently,  we  have  a  tax  code  that 
actually  discourages  families  from  adop- 
tion. Adoption  assistance  is  considered 
regular  income  for  tax  purposes,  and  so 
companies  providing  it  must  incur  the 
costs  of  social  security  taxes  and  an  ex- 
tra paperwork  burden.  That  should  not 
be — and  my  bill  corrects  the  inequity  by 
excluding  adoption  benefits  from  em- 
ployees income. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article  on 
adoption  in  Business  Week  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  And  I  also  ask  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  join  with  me  in  recog- 
nizing National  Adoption  Week,  and  that 
we  all  commit  ourselves  to  a  new  national 
policy  of  encouraging  families  to  take 
into  their  homes  adopted  children. 

The  article  follows: 

When  Companies  Help  Pay  for  Adoption 

An  increasing  number  of  companies  pro- 
vide employees  with  benefits  to  help  them 
adopt  children — Just  as  they  provide  ma- 
ternity benefits.  But  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regards  these  benefits  as  taxable  In- 
come. Now  an  effort  Is  being  made  in  Con- 
gress to  have  them  treated  as  nontaxable  on 
the  grounds  that  present  IRS  policy  discrimi- 
nates against  adoptive  parents. 

Three  bills  are  pending  in  the  Senate  to 
make  certain  adoption  expenses  deductible, 
and  one  of  them,  sponsored  by  Senator  How- 
ard Metzenbaum  (D-Ohlo).  would  also  ex- 
empt employee  benefits.  The  Treasury  ada- 
mantly opposes  the  measures,  but  employee- 
benefit  officials  from  indtistry  say  they  are 
overdue. 

"To  subject  this  benefit  to  the  income  tax 
unfairly  penalize^  people  who  are  mere'y 
try  to  create  loving  families."  said  Robert  B. 
Bojart,  managing  director,  corporate  human 


resources,  American  Can  Co.,  In  testimony  on 
Oct.  16  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
taxation.  The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  company 
recently  added  an  adoption  benefit,  effective 
In  1982,  that  will  pay  up  to  $2,000  for  each 
adoption  of  a  child  imder  18. 

unpleasantly  surprised 

According  to  Hewitt  Associates,  employee- 
benefit  consultants  based  in  Lincolnshire, 
111.,  more  employers  would  grant  adoption 
benefits  as  an  option  of  flexible  benefit  pro- 
grams if  such  benefits  were  not  taxable. 
Such  benefits  typically  range  from  $500  to 
$2,200.  They  are  a  small  expense  to  com- 
panies because  adoptions  are  not  common; 
according  to  the  National  Committee  for 
Adoption,  only  34.000  of  last  years  109,000 
adoptions  involved  adults  and  unrelated 
chl'dren. 

But  employees  who  want  to  adopt  appre- 
ciate what  help  they  can  get.  Eric  B.  Perez, 
manager  of  business  strategy  analysis  at 
Xerox  Corp.,  In  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  his  company's  adoption  plan, 
which  pays  up  to  $1,000  per  adoption,  after  It 
was  Inaugurated  In  1979.  Perez  spent  more 
than  $4,000  to  adopt  a  two-year-old  boy  from 
the  Philippines  through  the  International 
Alliance  for  Children  Inc.,  In  New  Mllford, 
Conn.  "I  was  very  grateful  to  Xerox  for  mak- 
ing $1,000  available,"  he  says.  So  far,  Xerox 
has  spent  close  to  $100,000  on  118  adoptions. 

Some  companies  have  been  providing  adop- 
tion benefits  for  more  than  10  years.  For 
example,  the  plans  at  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 
Inc.  and  at  Poote,  Cone  &  Belding  Com- 
munications Inc.  date  back  to  1970.  Poote 
Cone's  plan  Is  among  the  most  generous — It 
pays  an  adoption  fee  equal  to  the  cost,  now 
around  $2,500,  of  a  normal  delivery  In  a 
local  hospital.  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp..  which  has  had  a  plan  since 
1973,  pays  80  percent  of  eligible  charges,  up 
to  $1,000  per  adoption. 

A  1980  Hewitt  report  listed  14  companies 
that  provided  adoption  benefits.  Including 
Pltney-Bowes.  Hallmark  Cards,  SmlthKUne, 
and  Syntex.  Since  then,  says  Hewitt,  four 
more  companies  have  Joined  the  list  and 
eight  other  client  companies  are  considering 
It.  Control  Data  Corp.  plans  to  announce 
an  adoption  plan  shortly. 

Goodwill  and  equity  are  not  the  only  rea- 
sons for  an  adoption  program,  says  American 
Can's  Bogart;  It  Is  also  part  of  a  company's 
social  responsibility.  "Industry  can  make  an 
Impact,"  he  says.  And  Bruce  Mueller,  em- 
ployee-benefits director  of  Poote  Cone,  re- 
ports that  Inquiries  about  his  company's 
adoption  benefit  encouraged  several  other 
employers  to  offer  adoption  plans  during  the 
past  year.  "The  fact  that  lots  of  big  com- 
panies are  coming  in  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive forco  In  encouraging  adoption,"  he  says. 

These  arguments  fall  to  Impress  John 
Chapoton,  Assistant  TreMury  Secretary.  "We 
do  not  believe  that  the  tax  system  Is  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  providing  federal  aid 
for  adoptions,"  he  told  the  subcommittee.  He 
opposes  exemptions  for  employer  plans  on 
the  grounds  that  the  IRS  Is  not  equipped 
to  administer  them  and  that  they  would 
"further  erode  the  tax  base  by  exempting 
from  tax  yet  another  element  of  compensa- 
tion."* 


tion  over  its  newly  independent  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  Russian  imperialism 
was  extending  its  domain  southward 
from  Alaska  almost  to  San  Francisco,  it 
was  successful  in  protecting  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  because  since  1959  so 
many  North  Americans  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Monroe  IDoctrine,  I  shall 
enumerate  its  three  major  points: 

First.  Opposition  by  the  United  States 
to  any  future  European  colonization  In 
the  Americas. 

Second.  Abstention  by  the  United 
States  from  involvement  in  European  in- 
ternal political  affairs. 

Third.  Opposition  by  the  United  States 
to  any  extension  of  European  systems  to 
any  part  of  the  Americas. 

Monroe,  in  preparation  of  this  doctrine, 
did  not  act  alone,  but  only  after  extensive 
consultations  with  his  cabinet  and  pred- 
ecessors. Madison  strongly  approved  it 
and  Jefferson  described  the  doctrine  as 
"our  compass"  that  points  the  course  for 
our  country  through  the  "ocean  of  time" 
then  opening. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  today's 
mounting  crisis  in  the  Central  American, 
Caribbean,  and  other  areas  to  the  South, 
it  is  time  that  we  restudy  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  take  steps  for  its  universal - 
ization.* 


158TH  MONROE  DOCTRINE 
ANNIVERSARY 

o  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
December  2,  is  a  significant  date.  It  is 
the  158th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion by  President  James  Monroe  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 2,  1823,  of  what  is  historically 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Proclaimed  at  a  time  of  grave  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Americas  when  the 
holy  alliance  of  European  nations  was 
continuing  to  restore  Spanish  domina- 
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[From  the  Tennessee  Town  and  City, 

November  1981] 

TENNESSEE  Cities  and  General  REVENin: 

Sharing 


TENNESSEE  CITIES  AND  GENERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

o  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Federal 
aid  to  cities  and  counties  in  Tennessee 
and  the  Nation  has  been  significantly 
cut  back  as  a  result  of  the  Omnibus  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1981.  Localities  in 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere  are  struggling 
to  keep  vital  local  services  going  while 
still  holding  local  property  taxes  down. 

But  now  the  administration  has  come 
along  and  recommended  a  \2^k  percent 
reduction  in  the  general  revenue  sharing. 
That  means  $5  million  less  in  general 
revenue  sharing  for  cities  in  Tennessee. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  is  the  one 
Federal  program  that  goes  to  local  gov- 
ernments without  any  real  strings  at- 
tached. Yet,  this  program  too  has  now 
ended  up  on  David  Stockman's  chopping 
block.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
f.-ockman  would  like  to  phase  out  the  en- 
tire program  by  1984. 

The  Impact  of  a  phaseout  of  this  es- 
sential Federal  aid  program  would  be 
very  harmful  to  many  Tennessee  cities. 

If  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram is  totally  eliminated,  city  property 
tax  rates  would  go  up  an  average  of  55 
percent  and  businesses  located  In  Ten- 
nessee cities  would  see  overall  tax  levies 
increased  by  some  $28  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  fiscal 
austerity  we  need  a  strong  revenue  shar- 
ing program,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  reconsiders  their  decision 
to  make  severe  cuts  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  impact  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing reductions  on  Tennessee  cities  which 
appeared  in  the  November,  1981  issue  of 
Tennessee  Town  and  City  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  table  follows: 


Property 

tax  Increase 

necessary 

to  replace 

City  GBS* 

Alcoa $.30 

Arlington    1.40 

Ashland  City .31 

Bartlett .26 

Baxter   .76 

Belle  Meade .06 

Bells .80 

Benton    .05 

Camden 1.60 

Carthage -76 

Centervllle 1-  50 

Chattanooga    .33 

Clarksvllle    .65 

Clifton  - 1.00 

CoUegedale .09 

Colllersvllle    25 

Columbia    108 

CookevlUe .48 

CornersvlUe   .60 

Cowan  1.13 

Dayton -50 

Decatur .68 

Dyer —  -76 

Eaglevllle -10 

East  Ridge .20 

Elizabethton    -  .80 

Englewood 1-38 

EstlU  Springs 76 

Falrvlew    -36 

Franklin  .60 

Friendship   4.00 

Galnesboro 1.22 

Gallatin    _ .64 

Gatllnburg •  16 

Gleason  .81 

Goodlettsvllle .13 

Gordons  vllle 22 

Greenback 0 

GreeneviUc -93 

Greenfield .90 

Halls    .67 

HartsvlUe 2.60 

Henderson    130 

Henderson  vllle    .29 

Hohenwald  .— -  .97 

Humboldt .30 

Huntingdon 1.43 

Jefferson  City 1.45 

Jelllco    2.20 

Johnson  City .77 

Kimball _  .40 

Klngsport .  .36 

Kingston "  .24 

Knoxvllle    .70 

LaFollette    — .  2.00 

Lakeslte .25 

Linden 1.32 

Loretto    1.30 

McKenzle   .83 

Manchester    .70 

Maryvllle    .69 

Memphis .41 

Milan .90 

Monterey    1.25 

Moscow   2.00 

Moimt  Pleasant 1.76 

Murfreesboro .62 

Nashville .46 

New  Johnson  vllle 60 

Newbern   .92 

Newport    1.00 

Norrls    .78 

Oak  Ridge  - .27 

Obion 3.24 

Paris    1.05 

Parsons   1.76 

Portland   .70 

Pulaski    1.28 
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Percent 

Increase 

In  the 

rate 


17 
93 
28 
13 
60 

7 
46 

8 
160 
35 
01 
12.6 
40 
50 
45 
12.6 
50 
40 
66 
40 

60 
90 

37.6 

20 

15 

24.8 

50 

20 
100 

33 
200 

61 

33.4 

33 

38 

69 

18 
0 

26 

60 

25 
100 

81 

32 

72 

13 

84.2 

78 
100 

25.2 
100 

14 

13.7 

11 
116 

33.3 
132 
168 

42 

29 

19 

13 

43 

67 
200 

83 

21.37 
10 

33 

41 

22.3 
14 
8.8 
62 

100 
60 
30 
64 


Property 

tax  Increase 

necessary 

to  replace 

ORS» 

Red  Boiling  Springs...       .  11 

Rockwood 1.10 

Scotts  Hill 1.00 

Sharon    .60 

Shelbyvllle 8186 

Soddy-Dalsy .61 

SomervUle    1.30 

South  Fulton 1.00 

South  Pittsburg 1.46 

Sparta 1.91 

Spring  Hill --  1.00 

Springfield .94 

Sweetwater .70 

Tennessee  Ridge .25 

Trenton    .76 

Tullahoma  -      .63 

Union  City Ml 

Watauga -  106 

Wavnesboro   3.72 

White  Bluff 60 

White  Pine 1.60 

Winchester 1.39 


Percent 

Increase 

in  the 

rate 


6 

45 
100 

25 

41 

64 
104 

66 
100 

71 
100 

34.8 

54 

25 

69 

14.41 

33 
250 

55.05 

60 
126 

39.7 
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BIRMINGHAM'S  NATIONAL 
VETERANS  DAY 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 11,  1981,  our  Nation  showed  the 
respect  we  have  for  freedom  and  for  the 
individual  contributions  of  our  fellow 
man  with  the  observance  of  "National 
Veterans  Day." 

I  was  privileged  to  be  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  at  that  city's  35th  annual  observ- 
ance of  that  holiday.  The  sincerity  and 
the  success  of  the  activities  in  Birming- 
ham earlier  this  month,  as  well  as  for 
the  previous  34  years,  serves  as  a  tribute 
to  one  man — Birmingham's  director  of 
National  Veterans  Day  activities,  Ray- 
mond Weeks. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Raymond  Weeks 
had  a  dream— a  dream  of  one  day  when 
our  entire  country  could  unite  in  a  cere- 
mony honoring  the  unselfish  service  our 
veterans  have  given  to  America.  His  work 
to  make  his  dream  a  reality  has  earned 
Mr.  Weeks  recognition  as  the  "Father  of 
National  Veterans  Day,"  and  the  job  he 
has  done  for  35  years  on  the  local  level 
has  been  so  outstanding  that  numerous 
other  observances  have  been  modeled 
after  the  one  in  Birmingham. 

That  is  typical  of  Raymond  Weeks.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  constant  service  on 
behalf  of  others— in  the  military,  in  civic 
organizations,  in  the  Alabama  State 
Legislature.  Whenever  the  opportunity 
or  need  arose,  he  has  given  of  himself, 
all  the  while  maintaining  constant  in- 
volvement with  his  first  love— National 
Veterans  Day  in  Birmingham. 

This  year's  activities  included  speeches 
by  the  distinguished  actor,  director  and 
war  hero,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  John  O.  Marsh, 
Jr.;  the  Commander  of  the  first  U.S. 
Army,  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Rosenblum; 
and  the  National  Commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Sherman  E. 
Roodzant.  At  this  time,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
these  men. 

The  material  follows: 


Senator   Howell   Heflin    Introduction    of 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  National  Veterans 

Day.   1981 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  Tonight  we  are 
here  to  honor  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. — stage 
and  screen  star,  producer,  director,  author — 
and  distinguished  war  hero. 

While  he  has  starred  in  more  than  70 
movies  and  numerous  stage  productions,  Mr. 
Fairbanks  is  being  honored  tonight  for  his 
distinguished  military  career— a  career  that 
earned  him  International  recognition  for  his 
leadership,  his  skUl  as  a  military  tactician 
and  strategist  and,  above  all,  his  courage. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  enlisted  In  the  United 
States  Navy  In  1941.  before  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  During  World  War 
U,  he  fought  in  the  AUantlc,  ArcUc,  Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic  and  Aegean  Seas  and  in  the 
North  African,  Italian.  Yugoslavian,  French 
and  Great  Britain  campaigns.  During  the 
amphibious  assault  on  lUly  m  September 

1943  Mr.  Fairbanks  exhibited  such  courage 
that  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal. 
"During  the  occupation  of  an  island  in  the 
area."  the  citation  reads:  "He  courageously 
led  a  landing  party  ashore  and.  although  ex- 
posed to  enemy  rlfie  fire,  established  essen- 
tial picket  positions,  thereby  contributing 
materially  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  vital 
mission."  ^.        ,         . 

For  his  courage  In  the  amphibious  Invasion 
of  southern  Prance  on  D-Day.  Mr.  Pjalrbanks 
earned  the  Legion  of  Merit  Medal.  The  cita- 
tion reads:   "On  the  morning  of  August  17. 

1944  when  two  hostile  vessels  attacked  a 
group  of  smaller  craft,  he  courageously  led 
the  ships  of  his  unit  Into  action  and.  aggres- 
sivelv  directing  the  combat  operations  with 
expert  seamanship  against  heavy  odOfc 
erStly  aided  In  the  ultimate  sinking  of  the 
two  vessels.  By  his  brilliant  leadership  and 
steadfast  devotion  to  duty  throughout  this 
vital  period.  Lieutenant  Commander  Fair- 
banks contributed  materially  to  the  success- 
ful invasion  of  a  highly  strategic  area. 

Mr  Fairbanks  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander in  1945  and  was  the  only  Americwi 
officer  chosen  by  Admiral  Lord  I:f"ls  Mont- 
battan  to  be  one  of  his  famous  Mountbat- 
tan  Commandos."  .„..^  .^a 

For  his  wartime  service  In  the  mlUtary  and 
hi-  significant  contribution  to  the  aJUed  vic- 
tory in  Europe.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  knighted 
"Sir  Dougla.s'  bv  Britain's  King  George  the 
Sixth  m  1949  and  was  named  "Knight  Com- 
mander"  of  the  most  excellent  order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Mr  Fairbanks  has  received  numerous  dip- 
lomatic and  military  awards  and  honors 
from  a  number  of  nations,  including  Eng- 
land. Prance,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium.  Italy. 
Brazil.  Chile.  Greece  and  Korea. 

Mr  Fairbanks  served  as  special  advisor  to 
Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Truman.  President  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
Presidential  envoy  to  Brazil.  Argentina 
Uruguav.  Chile.  Peru  and  Panama. 

It  is  Indeed  a  great  privilege  and  a  distinct 
honor  to  Introduce  to  you  a  distinguished 
actor,  director,  author— and  a  real-life  Amer- 
ican war  hero.  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr. 

Distinguished  National  Veterans  Award 
(Presented  to  Captain  Douglas  E  Fairbanks. 
Jr.,  USNR  (Ret.>  For  the  Year  19811 
Presented  Annually  Bv  The  Combined  Vet- 
e-ans  Organizations  To  The  American  Citizen 
Who  Has  Done  Most  To  Distinguish  Himself 
As  A  Veteran  During  The  Current  Year 
Throughout  The  United  States. 

This The  11th  Dav  Of  November  1981 
Howell  Heflin. 
Chairman  1981  Award  Committee 
some  previous  recipients 
Gen.  Mark  Clark.  U.S.  Army  (1956). 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  U.S.  Army  (1957). 
Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  U.S.  Army.  Head 
of  American  Red  Cross  (1959). 
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Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet.  U.S.  Army  ( 1961 ) . 
Gen.    Mathew    B.    Rldgeway.    U.S.    Army 
(1963).  „^. 

Gen.    David    Sarnoff.    Chairman,    R.C.A. 

(1966). 

Gen.  Laurls  Norstad,  U.S.  Army,  Comman- 
der In  Chief,  NATO  (1968) . 

Col.  Roscoe  Turner,  USAPR  (1967). 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  (1970). 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Doollttle,  USAF,  M.M. 
(1971). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Stewart,  USAFR  (1972) . 

Col.  Charles  A.  Llndberg.  USAP  (Ret.) 
(1973). 

Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  USN,  Chairman, 
Chiefs  of  SWff  ( 1974 ) . 

Astronaut  Nell  Armstrong,  USNR  (1975). 

Gen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland,  U.S.  Army.  Chief 
01  Staff  (1976). 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Tlbbetts.  Jr.,  USAF  (1977). 

Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke.  USN.  Chief  of  Staff. 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff  (1979). 

Gen.  Louis  Wilson,  USMC,  Commandant  of 
USMO  (1980). 

ACCEFTANCE  OF  AWARD  ADDRESS 

(By  Capt.  Douglas  E.  Fairbanks,  Jr..  USNR 
(Ret.) ) 

Your  Excellency,  Governor  James,  Senator 
Heflin,  Congressman  Smith,  Your  Honor. 
Mayor  Arrlngton,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Golden, 
Admirals.  Generals,  and  all  sorts,  kinds  and 
sizes  of  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen: 

That  "Introduction"  delivered  by  Senator 
Heflln  was  the  best  obituary  my  wife  ever 
wrote!  As  she  is  a  Virginian,  she  did  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  exaggeration  In  order  to  play 
down  my  Damyankee  origins! 

Some  people  have  expressed  surprise  that 
an  actor — primarily  a  film  actor  at  that — 
would  get  himself  Involved  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent things.  But  you'd  be  surprised — per- 
haps— to  know  how  far  afield  the  Interests 
of  some  film  actors  nowadays  can  take  them! 
Even  "Veteran"  actors! 

Veterans ! 

We  are  all  of  us  only  too  well  aware  that 
"veteran"  Is  another  word  for  "survivor," 
and  that  both  words  have  built  into  them  a 
considerable  acknowledgment  of  luck.  Speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel 
doubly  lucky  tonight.  First,  because  I  can 
Identify  myself  with  you  all  as  a  veteran 
(on  the  other  hand,  whether  you  will  still  be 
surviving  after  all  this  evening's  festivities 
and  my  words  are  concluded.  Is  very  much 
open  to  question) . 

Secondly,  and  more  seriously,  though,  be- 
cause of  my  gratitude  for  the  gesture.  I  wish 
you  could  know  how  grateful — how  very 
grateful — and  a  bit  humbly  embarrassed 
too — I  feel  standing  here,  thanking  you  for 
this  most  highly  valued  award.  There  Is  a 
tremendous  weight  and  resonance  of  char- 
acter and  experience  to  be  felt  In  Just  fac- 
ing this  audience.  To  be  ushered  into  this 
present  company,  and  Into  the  ranks  of 
honor  that  you  not  only  represent,  but  em- 
body, fills  me  with  unwordable  gratitude 
and.  of  course,  pride. 

Emerson  observed  that  every  hero — If  I 
may  use  that  word  to  make  a  point — is  apt 
to  become  a  bore  at  last.  Well,  I  hope  not, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  Intend  to  suggest  that 
the  mold  I  spring  from  is  in  any  way  heroic! 
Far  from  It!  For  instance,  my  own  experi- 
ences often  reminded  me  that  If  you  are  on 
a  ship  under  attack,  and  you  want  to  run 
away,  where  are  you  going  to  run  to?  No. 
grateful  as  I  am  to  receive  this  award  (and 
I  haven't  the  slightest  Intention  of  giving  It 
back!).  I  know  only  too  embarrassingly  well 
that  awards  are  most  often  given  to  some- 
one who  merely  represents  or  symbolizes  a 
service  which  has  been  earned  by  many.  It 
has  been  cruelly  but  often  truthfully  said 
that  war  seldom  kills  off  the  right  people.  I 
recall,  in  the  Navy,  we  sometimes  used  to 
say   that   if  somebody  managed  to  get  his 


ship  sunk  by  enemy  action,  or  sustained 
enough  casualties,  he  was  decorated.  But  If 
he  won  out,  and  saved  his  ship  and  had  no 
casualties,  he  wouldn't  get  any  recognition 
at  all! 

In  the  case  of  my  own  family — who  were 
the  only  ones  who  ever  really  gave  a  damn 
anyway — the  matter  has  never  arisen.  My 
wife,  my  children,  and  my  grandchildren 
would  not,  will  not,  so  much  as  dream  of  my 
not  being  thoroughly  deserving  of  anything 
I've  ever  received — for  anything!  Of  course, 
they  might  not  know  what  that  "anything" 
was  for.  But  that  wouldn't  matter!  They're 
so  broad-minded  I  They  take  an  unconven- 
tional view  of  many  things.  For  Instance, 
my  eldest  daughter,  when  a  small  child  dur- 
ing the  war,  thought  all  dark  blue  uniforms 
with  bright  buttons  were  Naval  officers — and, 
one  day,  walking  with  mother,  she  saw  a 
policeman  In  the  distance,  she  called  out, 
"Oh.  Mummy,  look!  There's  Daddy!" 

In  any  case,  if  my  family  want  to  say  that 
Daddy  won  the  war  single-handed,  I  have 
absolutely  no  intention  of  disabusing  them 
of  the  idea.  In  fact,  I  might  even  encourage 
them!  I  must  admit,  that,  in  my  time.  I 
have  been  known  to  make  up  such  exagger- 
ated stories  that  any  resemblance  between 
my  yarns  and  the  actual  facts  is  very  often 
purely  coincidental.  (I  suspect  that  there 
are  others  here  among  us  tonight  that  could 
fossibly  admit  to  the  same  Indulgence.) 

But  on  this  really  solemn  occasion  I  must 
temper  my  deep  and  honest  thanks  for  your 
wonderful  award  by  acknowledging  that,  by 
rights.  It  should  be — If  possible — shared  with 
every  one  of  the  teams  with  which  I  served — 
in  whatever  service.  In  whatever  battle,  in 
whatever  campaign,  and  in  whatever  theater 
of  war,  and/or  peace!  And.  of  course,  in  a 
different  way.  with  all  of  you  as  well. 

Mark  Twain  said  that  war  talk  by  men 
who  have  been  in  war  Is  always  interesting. 

I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,  but  even  al- 
lowing for  the  fact  that  most  recollections 
of  the  "good  old  days"  are  due  either  to  bad 
memories  or  good  lying,  we  here  certainly 
can  still  remember  with  great  vividness  our 
own  feelings  and  "sense  impression" — what- 
ever our  jobs  were — that  are  now  years,  and, 
for  some,  even  decades,  old. 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  a  time  when 
America  seems  at  last  to  be  recovering  two 
things  we  had.  well,  not  exactly  lost,  but 
rather  mislaid  for  a  few  years— or  thought 
out-of-date:  It  is  an  appreciation  of,  and  a 
faith  in.  our  country.  We  are.  it  seems,  tak- 
ing a  new,  fresh  look  at  our  homeland  with 
new.  fresh  pride— this  time  accompanied  by 
a  becoming  modesty  Instead  of  tub-thump- 
ing arrogance;  we  look  with  a  new  deep  sen.se 
of  belonging  not  Just  to  our  township  or 
state  alcne,  but  to  our  whole  continental 
vastness  and  our  own  people  In  It.  Less  and 
less  do  we  regard  ourselves  as  merely  be- 
longing to  a  large  club  that  somehow  pro- 
videa  several  unique  advantages  for  Its 
members. 

A  few  years  ago,  many  thought  patriotism 
was  "for  the  birds,"  an  out-of-date  cliche  re- 
served for  sloppy  sentimentalists,  or  for  cer- 
tain extremists  to  Justify  their  own  power 
or  pomposity,  and.  In  many  cases,  their  ex- 
cesses or  aggressions,  or  for  the  philosophy 
"To  Hell  with  the  rest  of  the  world!  I'm  al- 
right. Jack."  Today,  though,  we  find  ourselves 
realizing  afresh  that  if  you  don't  feel  a  love 
of  roots,  of  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  skies  and 
coastlines,  of  people,  habits,  customs,  of  your 
own  people,  clan  or  compatriots,  you  love 
nothing.  You  aren't  capable  of  it. 

Time,  of  course,  has  never,  can  never,  move 
backwards.  We  are — wc  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  hope  and  pray  we  are — an  ever 
increasingly  responsible  and  statesmanlike 
nation.  We  were,  once  upon  a  time,  a  "prom- 
ising" nation,  then  a  "strong  and  equal"  na- 
tion, and  now  we  are  a  world  power,  and 
even — terrifying  enough  (for  this  moment  In 
history  at  least) — a  superpower!  This  means 
that  while  assuming  the  burdens  of  such  an 


awesome  responsibility  we  can  afford  to  be 
quietly  confident  without  needing  the  added 
Inspiration  of  the  trumpets  and  the  drums — 
except,  of  course,  for  celebrations  such  as  we 
are  enjoying  on  these  particularly  special 
days.  After  all,  we  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
our  efforts  In  two  great  world  wars. 

We  can  also  now  be  mature  enough  to 
admit  that  we  may  possibly  have  done  less 
well  In  some  subsequent  combats — challenges 
which  may  have  been  more  limited  In  scope 
but  Just  as  big  in  their  emotional  and  phys- 
ical Impact  on  those  directly  involved.  But 
from  a  long-range  point  of  view,  they  were 
really  not  much  more  than  "set  backs"  which 
every  great  power  must  experience  In  the 
course  of  time.  After  all,  the  greatest  powers 
and  the  most  potent  and  Influential  cultures 
In  all  history — starting,  say.  five  or  six  thou- 
sand years  ago  with  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Chinese,  then  on  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  finally  the  British — they  shook  the 
world — but  they  did  not  win  every  battle — 
not  by  any  means!  Nor,  Indeed,  every  war! 

They  didn't  even  come  close  to  doing  so! 
And  when  they  lost,  it  was  not  because  of  any 
lack  on  the  part  of  the  individual  fighting 
man,  but  usually  because  of  mlsjudgments  In 
policy  and/or  command  decisions:  or  a  fail- 
ure of  confidence  In  a  cause  or  a  leader,  or 
an  objective,  and,  oh,  for  numberless  other 
reasons.  But  they  prevailed  for  a  long  time — 
and  their  heritage  to  posterity  is  Indelible! 
Why?  Because  the  nations  or  civilizations 
that  did  survive  over  the  longest  periods  were 
those  who  were  best  equipped  with  the  spirit 
and  faith  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  their 
particular  time. 

In  other  words,  no  nation,  any  more  than 
any  individual,  is,  or  ever  has  been,  foreve* 
invincible.  But  the  human  spirit  Is  very 
much  so! 

Our  own  Thomas  Jefferson  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  a  nation's  greatness  does 
not  depend  on  the  abundance  of  Its  agricul- 
ture, the  wealth  of  Its  Industries,  nor  the  size 
of  its  armaments,  but  rather  on  the  quality 
of  human  being  It  produces! 

I  suggest  that  we  Americans  have  proven 
to  be  of  that  "top-quality"  regardless  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  our  national  fortunes.  But 
it  is  in  the  area  of  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  I'd  like  to  make  another 
point — a  point  which  I  feel  is  apropos  and 
worthy  of  your  notice:  The  point  Is,  to  my 
mind,  whether  we  do  not  often  perhaps  over- 
react to  our  potential  adversaries  and  under- 
devote  attention  to  the  problems  and  anx- 
ieties and  worries  of  our  friends?  If  so,  let 
us  first  briefly  analyze  our  possible  poten- 
tial adversaries,  the  Soviets: 

The  object  of  Soviet  policy  is,  obviously 
and  understandably,  to,  as  it  were,  "Finland- 
Ize"  it.  In  their  constant  but  transparent  ef- 
forts to  achieve  thi?,  they  are,  we  must  ad- 
mit, consistent  and  often  effective  operators. 
But  I  suggest  that  to  deal  with  a  rival — any 
rival — one  must  first  of  all  understand  his 
reasoning,  his  motives,  how  and  why  he 
thinks  as  he  does,  acts  as  he  does! 

One  thing  that  marks  the  Russian  men- 
tality is — even  more  than  their  formal  but 
corrupted  attachment  to  Marxism — their 
centuries-old  fear  of  what  may  happen  on 
their  borders!  They  have  many  countries 
already  within  their  Empire  (but  which  they 
call  their  "Union")  and  they  have  put  many 
other  countries  behind  what  Churchill  so 
aptly  named  their  Iron  Curtain.  They  have 
done  this  partly  for  ideological  reasons  but 
al=o  from  fear.  Having  been  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied several  times,  the  ordinary,  non-po- 
lltlcal  Russian  also  knows  war,  knows  what 
it  feels  like  on  a  ma.sslve  scale. 

This  understanding  must  not,  of  course, 
blind  us  to  the  cynical  and  ruthless  policies 
of  their  rulers — policies  which  Intervene  In 
the  affairs  of  totally  alien  countries  and 
which,  despite  numerous  treaties,  insist  on 
maintaining  armed  forces  far  in  excess  of 
any    crncelvable    eventuality — and    all    the 
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while  their  own  people  are  short  of  nearly 
everything  (even  Vodka!). 

When  the  Soviets  claim  they  must  spend 
vast  sums  on  their  military  organizations, 
this  dangerous  phobia  of  theirs  must  be  seen 
as  not  Just  a  phase  of  political  expansionist 
ambition  but  also  as  a  part  of  the  Russians' 
pathological  fear  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Chinese  on  or  near  their  borders.  When  the 
old  Russian  diplomat  Zhukov  asked:  "How 
would  you  like  to  get  up  every  morning  and 
see  800  million  Chinese  peeping  in  your  win- 
dow?" he  wasn't  Just  being  rhetorically  wit- 
ty. And  when  the  Russians,  referring  to  the 
Germans — and  their  other  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  keep  them  divided — ask  Americans: 
"How  would  you  feel  If  your  country  was 
twice  Invaded  In  16  years  by  Germans — and 
all  the  land  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
laid  waste  by  them?"  one  can  gain  an  addi- 
tional perspective  of  Russian — as  opposed  to 
purely  Marxist-Soviet  political  and  military 
thinking  and  feeling. 

This  being  said,  however,  I  would  urge 
us  all  to  resist  a  tendency  to  regard  our 
most  conceivable  adversaries  as  being  12 
feet  tall,  or  that  they  are  "supermen"  of 
some  sort.  For  a  time,  we  looked  the  same 
way,  to  some  extent,  at  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanese  in  World  War  II,  and  now  we  seem 
to  be  doing  it  with  the  Russians.  But  the 
Soviets  have.  In  fact,  made  a  nimaber  of  tre- 
mendous mistakes.  Their  own  harsh  actions 
a  few  years  ago  in  discontented  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  have  haunted  the  ordi- 
nary Russians  for  years,  and  have  contrib- 
uted— up  to  today  at  any  rate — to  the  So- 
viet's reluctance  to  Invade  and  tame  a  brave 
Poland.  Afghanistan  is  proving  to  be  a 
ghastly  mistake,  not  only  in  Afghanistan 
Itself,  but  In  the  opinions  of  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  so-called  Third  World,  where  the 
Soviet  invasion  has  given  rise  to  Intense  and 
sustained  anti-Russian  feeling. 

To  most  recent  observers  of  the  world 
scene,  Marxism,  like  many  other  things  on 
this  only  planet  we  can  live  on,  seems  In 
disarray,  to  be  losing  the  most  ground  as  a 
political  and  economic  philosophy.  It  has 
lost  much  of  its  Ideological  steam  and  Is 
rolling  up  quite  a  string  of  failures,  while 
the  supposedly  decaying  "capitalistic"  world, 
or  even  the  free  "democratic  socialist  world" 
in  much  of  Western  Europe,  although  having 
serious  troubles  too.  Is  at  least  demonstrat- 
ing very  clearly  the  needed  flexibility  and 
resourcefulness  and  technological  initiative 
that  the  Marxists  have  accused  us  of  being 
too  moribund  to  master. 

But  this  is  certainly  not  a  moment  for 
self-congratulation.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  very  dangerous  moment.  When  a  nation's 
leaders  suspect  that  their  internal  problems 
are  getting  out  of  hand,  some  have  been 
known  to  divert  their  people's  attention 
from  domestic  Issues  and  almost  force  a 
fresh  allegiance  to  the  country's  central 
power  by  starting  foreign  adventures  or 
frightening  their  own  people  with  stories 
of  external  threats.  We  can — and  hopefully 
we  will — make  It  Incontrovertlbly  clear  that 
the  western  alliance  does  not  seek  to  destroy 
Russian  power  nor  to  achieve  nuclear  su- 
periority. We  do  seek — no,  more  than  that — 
we  insist  on  a  parity  of  power — or,  in  other 
words,  a  massive  reduction  by  all  parties 
of  the  threats  of  war.  This  present  state 
of  affairs  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  as 
it  is  today.  No  one  must  ever  have  reason 
to  press  that  dreaded  button. 

Now,  to  our  allies:  Some  Western  Euro- 
peans— the  younger  generations  mostly — 
believe  they  are  caught  between  the  rivalries 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  U.S.,  and  are  try- 
ing to  hedge  their  bets.  They  are  afraid 
the  two  super-giants  will  Indeed  wipe  them 
out.  Therefore,  not  being  fully  Informed — 
and  hence  only  half-understanding  us  on 
the  Issues — they  feel  a  need  to  somehow 
keep  the  peace  with  everyone — ^particularly 
those  countries  who  have  oil  and/or  weap- 
ons. At  this  point  In  time  these  young  Euro- 


peans are  from  coimtrles  neither  as  strong 
nor  as  rich  as  we  are,  nor  as  they  once  were 
themselves,  but  whose  intelligence,  experi- 
ence and  abilities  are  certainly  equal  to 
ours — and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  superior. 
As  individuals,  we  all  need  friends.  So  do 
we  as  a  nation.  Therefore,  with  reference  to 
our  allies  in  the  free  world,  we  need  and 
would  hope  for  their  willing  and  collective 
advice  and  consent  to  what  we  do  abroad 
(which,  don't  let's  fool  ourselves,  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  proud  to  consider).  And,  fur- 
ther, for  them  to  Join  us,  and  we  them,  inso- 
far as  jure  are  all  able,  In  commonly  agreed 
upon  plans  for  our  mutual  defense.  Our  true 
understanding  of  their  attitudes  is  every  bit 
as  important  as  their  reactions  to  ours. 

For  instance,  we  must  sympathetically  re- 
member and  understand  that  In  two  world 
wars  we  came  In  late,  and  even  though  we 
eflictently  and  bravely  tipped  the  balance  of 
victory  toward  our  side,  their  losses  of  life, 
property,  wealth,  everything,  have  been  far. 
far  greater  than  ours;  and  that  though  they 
value  their  freedom  no  less  than  we  do  ours 
they  quite  naturally  harbor  a  real  fear  of 
more  wars  being  fought— for  any  reason — on 
that  same  ground.  We  may  think  they  are 
foolishly  blinding  themselves  to  the  Soviet 
threats— and  to  our  misunderstanding  our 
own  counter-intentions — but  really  all  they 
dread,  and  hope  to  avoid,  is  being  again  a 
horrible  battlefield,  slaughterhouse  and 
graveyard. 

Looking  at  what  could  happen,  from  their 
point  of  view,  seeing  and  listening  to  what 
the  two  giants  do  and  say.  it  Is  hard  to  blame 
them.  After  all.  we  in  the  US.  still  feel  the 
wounds  of  another  war  fought  here  at  home 
116  years  ago — and  with  "conventional" 
weapons! 

Certainly,  there  Is  much  to  learn  from  the 
huge  public  protests  made  recently  in  free, 
democratic,  and  allied  Western  Europe.  In 
West  Germany,  for  Instance,  anti-nuclear 
fears  are  more  virulent  than  ever.  And  any 
slen  of  American  "big-talk,"  of  threats  or  of 
an  insensitlvlty  to  these  young,  emotional 
and  frightened  sentiments,  could  eventually 
threaten  the  political  and  military  stability 
of  all  our  NATO-allied  countries. 
.  Hence,  it  becomes  even  more  ominously 
clear  than  ever  that  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take for  us  to  equate  our  foreign  policy  with 
Just  our  wealth  and  material  "weapons 
strength"  alone!  Every  bit  as  important  Is  to 
realize  that  true  strength  is  as  much  depend- 
ent on  attitude  as  anything  else,  and  It  Is 
therefore  essential— I  think— for  us  to  un- 
dertake, at  the  earliest  moment,  as  a  matter 
of  priority,  with  patience  and  sophistication, 
rnd  self-confidence,  with  understanding  and 
sensitivity,  the  far  more  delicate,  but  Just  at 
nocessarv,  political  negotiations  required  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  demonstrate,  without 
fear  and  beyond  a  doubt,  our  confident  in- 
tention to  persuade  friends  and  adversaries 
alike  to.  as  It  were,  "cool  it!" 

In  short,  as  we  have  apparently  frightened 
people  by  threatening  to  at  least  equalize  the 
Soviet's  "lmm:;nse  military  sviperiority— hop- 
ing thereby  to  deter  them  from  adventuring 
abroad — we  could.  I  believe,  similarly  offer  to 
match  them  in  reducing  and  limiting — on  an 
equal  basis — our  weaponry. 

It  is  really  quite  vital  to  keep  before  us 
the  fact  that  Western  Europe  Is  the  linchpin 
of  Western  Free  World  Security  (and  In  this 
context,  the  word  "Western"  is  intended 
generically  to  include,  of  course.  Japan  and 
our  Commonwealth  allies  like  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  free  countries  of  Asia,  and  so 
on).  This  generalization  should  of  course 
also  Include  the  absolute  necessity  for 
achieving  a  lasting  stability  In  the  Middle 
East— and  for  its  people  to  realize  their  ulti- 
mate, imperative  need  to  live  with  each  other 
In  peace! 

Meanwhile.  I  hope  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
provide  the  masses  of  young,  intelligent,  de- 
cent Western  Europeans  with  honest  and 
convincing  reasons  why  their  idea,  or  hope. 


of  "neutralism  "  is  a  most  dangerous  thing 
for  them  at  this  time;  that  such  a  policy 
could  encourage  the  Soviets  to  be  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  dominate  or  control  them: 
and  that  Lhey  are  sadly  wrong  in  ever  trying 
to  think  that  such  a  life  "wouldn't  be  too 
bad!" 

We  are  not  ashamed,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
of  wanting  to  help  keep  the  peace  by  being 
stronger  than  we  are  now — and  of  persuad- 
ing our  allies  of  the  same  thing.  Or.  at  least, 
to  demand  no  less  than  equality  with  the 
Soviets.  It  would  be  ironic  if.  by  becoming 
"neutral."  with  the  Soviet's  military  super- 
iority as  it  is  now.  Western  Europe  were  to 
surrender  the  freedoms  the  Poles  are  trying 
so  hard  to  win.  Foreign  policies  can  success- 
fully evolve  only  after  attitudes,  confidence, 
commitments  and  power  are  all  In  balance. 
The  present,  as  we  know  it,  has  its  roots 
in  the  past,  and  with  the  common  interest 
we  share  with  our  allies  In  a  free  world,  the 
reward  will  be.  we  hope,  our  common  sur- 
vival and  prosperity. 

Reminiscence  is  no  small  part  of  these 
Veteran's  Day  observances  and  will  always 
be  so  as  the  years  go  on.  They  have  become 
one  of  our  proudest  traditions.  We  are  only 
Just  beginning  to  appreciate,  or  remember, 
what  indispensable  things  traditions  are. 
Those  traditions  which  manage  to  survive  do 
so  becaufse  we  instinctively  know  they  are 
more  than  Just  ceremonies  or  reminiscence. 
More  precisely,  traditions  are  a  colorful 
means  of  measuring  our  present  against  our 
past,  and  of  acknowledging,  by  re-enactment, 
a  proud  contribution  to  the  sum  of  the  na- 
tional character.  Traditions  renew  Ideals, 
provide  us  with  a  more  secure  sense  of  con- 
tinuity, and  therebv  Insiiire  us  to  emulate, 
respect  and  perpetuate  them  so  that  those 
who  follow  us  can  carry  on — and  build  their 
future  on  them. 

As  veterans,  we  are  a  brotherhood  not  only 
of  ourselves  but  of  all  who  have  served  our 
nation  In  whatever  wav  thev  could  and  have 
therebv  added  new  riches  to  our  inheritance. 
Now.  our  confident  hearts  are  beine  lifted 
again,  not  Just  bv  our  material  blesslncs  but 
by  the  common  recognition  of  our  spirit,  and 
bv  that  patriotism  which  reveals  Itself  as 
shared  responsibility. 

Well  over  300  years  ago.  John  Milton  wrote: 
"I  think  I  see  in  my  mind's  eve  a  noble  and 
puissant  nation,  rousing  itself  as  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  its  Invincible 
locks."  That.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  is  how 
I  feel,  that  we  all  feel,  about  ourselves!  And 
so.  with  that  in  mind.  T  offer  aeain  mv  most 
heartfelt  thanks,  and  I  respectfully  raise  my 
glas?  to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  common 
past,  to  tho?e  present  and  absent  friends,  to 
all  veterans,  and  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion— and  to  each  and  every  one  of  you— and 
yours.  Thank  you. 

The  Whitb  House. 
Washington.  DC.  November  5.  1981. 
Mr.  DoTTCLAS  Fairbanks.  Jr.. 
National  Veterans  Day  in  Birmingham. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 

Dear  Douc:  Nancy  and  I  are  proud  and 
delighted  to  send  our  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  as  the  National  Veterans  Day 
organization  presents  you  with  the  National 
Veterans  Award. 

For  over  fortv  vears.  you  have  contributed 
to  the  well-being  of  our  nation  in  w»r  and 
oeace  Your  distinguished  service  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  Worid  War  n  wa.s 
in  the  finest  tradition  of  American  Armed 
Forces. 

Of  course  we  have  known  for  a  long  time 
what  an  outstanding  citizen  you  "■«  O"^ 
friendship  goes  back  many  years^  ?"^ '^„VJ1 
always  been  one  both  Nancy  and  I  treasure 

With  warm  personal  regard  and,  again,  our 
congratulations. 

Sincerely.  ^^ 
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Remarks  bt  Hon.  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr. 

Of  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth.  It  Is 
only  man  that  has  a  sense  of  history.  It  Is 
this  gift  which  causes  us  to  assemble  here 
today. 

In  the  town  where  I  grew  up  as  a  youngster. 
In  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  on  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  at  the  Intersection  of  Liberty  and 
Main  Streets.  Is  a  beautiful  monument  to 
those  men  of  Harrisonburg  and  Rockingham 
County  who  gave  their  lives  In  World  War  I. 
It  Is  a  sculptured  figure  of  Llbsrty  mourning 
her  dead. 

Carved  around  the  base  of  the  monument 
are  the  words: 

"They  tasted  death  In  youth  that  Liberty 
might  grow  old." 

In  the  1930's,  I  can  remember  In  the  class- 
rooms on  this  day,  the  moment  of  silence 
as  we  paid  tribute  to  mark  the  llth  hour, 
of  the  llth  day,  of  the  llth  month  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed  to  end  the  war  which 
was  to  have  ended  wars — to  make  the  world 
safe  for  Democracy. 

Now,  over  60  years  later,  we  know  that  the 
world  has  not  been  made  safe  for  Democ- 
racy and  wars  have  not  ended.  We  gather 
here  In  Birmingham  to  pay  homage  to  all  of 
our  veterans,  not  Just  those  of  World  War  I. 

Normandy — Midway — Korea — South  Viet- 
nam— these  were  places  of  violence  and  valor, 
far  removed  from  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
state  of  Alabama. 

It  was  an  English  poet  who  captured  the 
solemnity  of  this  moment,  when  the  tempo 
of  a  nation  slows  to  honor  Its  dead: 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  Captains  and  the  Kings  depart: 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest    we    forget — lest    we    forget!" 

And  It  was  a  Canadian  soldier,  who  would 
be  burled  In  the  Fields  of  Flanders,  of  which 
he  wrote,  who  reminded  us,  the  living,  of 
our  commitment  to  our  countrymen  who  fell 
In  battle. 

Perhaps  we  have  become  too  sophisticated 
and  the  words  seem  too  old-fashioned  or 
hackneyed.  We  do  not  want  to  be  reminded 
of  the  obligation  of  the  soldier-poet  who 
?ays  to  us : 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  you  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 
in  Flanders  Fields." 

The  purpose  In  being  here  today  Is  two- 
fold. 

It  Is  commemorative.  It  Is  commitment. 

Commemoration  of  this  day  shall  not  be 
complete  until  such  time  as  this  Nation  hon- 
ors all  of  Its  veterans  of  all  of  Its  wars.  You 
have  done  this  In  Birmingham. 

In  our  public  parks,  In  the  hallways  of 
our  schools,  at  the  campus,  and  In  the  town 
squares.  In  the  court  houses  and  In  the 
churches,  are  the  plaques,  tableaus  and  stat- 
uary which  have  become  community  remind- 
ers to  those  who  fell  in  other  wars.  How- 
ever, too  often  there  Is  no  shrine  to  those 
who  served  and  died  on  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam.  This  should  trouble  our  National 
Conscience.  It  should  be  set  aright.  They 
made  no  less  a  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

In  our  time,  the  formula  for  a  peaceful 
world  Is  directly  related  to  U.S.  defense.  A 
defense  that  deters  war — a  defense  that 
causes  any  would-be  aggressor  to  realize  the 
foolhardlness  of  an  attack  on  any  U.S.  In- 
terest. 

As  President  Reagan  recently  stated  at 
Yorktown : 

".  .  .  of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the  uncer- 
tainty some  seem  to  have  about  the  need  for 
a  strong  American  defense  .  .  .  Military  in- 
feriority does  not  avoid  a  conflict,  it  only  In- 


vites one,  and  then  Insures  defeat.  We  have 
been  trusted  with  freedom  and  must  ensure 
It  for  our  children  and  for  their  children. 
We're  rebuilding  our  defenses  so  that  otir 
sons  and  daughters  never  need  to  be  sent  to 
war." 

We  do  not  seek  empire,  nor  do  we  seek  to 
force  our  will  on  others.  Our  record  after 
both  World  Wars  Is  testimony  to  that. 

But,  because  we  are  not  an  aggressive  na- 
tion, our  potential  adversaries  nevertheless 
should  not  forget  one  of  our  early  flags,  car- 
ried by  our  successful  Revolutionary  fore- 
bearers.  It  was  a  pine  tree  displayed  on  a 
white  background.  Around  the  base  of  the 
tree  was  coiled  a  rattlesnake  and  printed 
across  the  bottom  of  that  banner  were  the 
words,  "Don't  tread  on  me." 

As  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  strength- 
ening America's  defenses,  let  us  remember 
that  we  have  much  to  do.  That  It  will  not  be 
done  In  a  day.  That  It  will  require  sacrlflce. 
Yet,  we  must  get  on  with  It,  and  we  shall  get 
It  done. 

Let  us  speak  to  this  commitment. 

The  world  In  which  we  live  has  three  di- 
mensions : 

It  Is  a  world  of  crisis. 

It  is  a  world  of  change. 

It  is  a  world  of  Ideas. 

We  live  In  a  troubled  world.  We  live  In  a 
world  of  precarious  peace,  a  peace  which  is 
maintained  only  by  U.S.  strength.  And.  to 
the  extent  that  the  U.S.  appears  to  be  weak- 
ened, peace  is  weakened.  It  Is  only  the  U.S. 
leadership  of  the  Free  World  and  U.S.  power 
that  safeguards  an  uneasy  truce. 

A  hasty  global  overview  points  to  the 
difficulties  of  our  times.  There  are  seven  ma- 
jor geographic  areas  of  concern  today : 

1.  Europe— Where  NATO  forces  are  coun- 
terposed  to  prevent  aggression  by  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  Our  attention  Is  also  riveted  on  the 
events  in  Poland. 

2.  Africa — That  continent  is  the  scene  of 
great  Instability  and  political  cross  currents, 
but  Is  vital  to  the  West  because  of  its  re- 
sources: 

3.  The  Middle  East— Which  at  times  ap- 
pears to  be  a  tlnderbox  of  conflict.  This  vol- 
atile area  is  the  source  of  enormous  energy 
supplies; 

4.  Southwest  Asia — ^Where  we  find  85,000 
Soviet  combat  forces  in  Afghanistan; 

5.  Northeast  Asia — Where  U.S.  forces,  along 
with  our  Korean  allies,  safeguard  the  Korean 
Peninsula: 

6.  Southeast  Asia- Which  Is  still  gripped 
by  oppression;  and 

7.  Latin  America — Where  we  see  growing 
unrest  and  instability  In  our  own  Hemi- 
sphere. 

To  meet  these  threats  of  violence,  U.S. 
forces  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
Total  Force  Concent  whereby  the  regulars, 
the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  are  co-equal  part- 
ners. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  we  give  greater 
emphasis  to  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve.  In  the  Army  In  the  coming  year  you 
will  see  greater  attention  to  these  essential 
civilian  components. 

Soviet  power  Is  awesome.  Their  Intercon- 
tinental strategic  arsenal  Includes  7,000  nu- 
clear warheads — almost  1.400  of  which  are  In 
their  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile  Force 
and  over  900  of  which  are  placed  aboard  So- 
viet submarines. 

Like  their  land  and  sea  forces,  their  air 
power  Is  a  formidable  force — strategically 
and  tactically. 

A  new  Soviet  blue  water  navy  Is  appearing 
on  the  world's  oceans.  Tlils  naval  force  is 
designed  to  project  Soviet  power  around  the 
world. 

The  Soviet  ground  forces  have  now  grown 
to  more  than  180  divisions.  We  have  24  di- 
visions, eight  of  which  are  In  the  National 
Guard.  They  have  about  47,000  tanks.  We 
have  11.000.  We  find  similar  ratios  in  most 
ether  types  of  essential  equipment. 


While  we  have  reduced  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce equipment,  they  have  Increased  theirs. 

By  any  reasonable  test,  the  Soviets  have 
far  more  than  they  need  to  defend  their 
own  frontiers.  The  fact  Is  they  have  the 
capability  to  launch  such  an  attack  and 
project  military  power  beyond  their  borders. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  military  role  as  we 
view  this  threat  to  our  security.  But  what 
can  others  do?  Specifically,  what  can  the 
friends  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  United 
States  Army  do? 

I  appeal  to  you  this  afternoon  for  special 
help  In  educating  ourselves  on  matters  that 
concern  the  Defense  Establishment  and  the 
Army.  You  can  tell  this  story  to  our  fellow 
citizens  who  do  not  have  the  same  level  of 
knowledge  cr  Interest  about  defense  matters 
as  you  do. 

It  Is  the  story  of: 

The  threat  we  face,  and 

What  needs  to  be  done  In: 

Manpower; 

Readiness; 

Modernization; 

Sustalnablllty. 

These  needs  are  not  easy  and  they  have  a 
price.  Our  changing  times  add  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  change  Impacted  by 
technology,  by  communications,  by  transpor- 
tation, by  exploration  Into  outer  space.  It  Is 
a  world  being  changed  by  exploding  popula- 
tions and  emerging  nations. 

However,  the  world  is  not  changed  by 
armies  nor  by  machines.  It  is  changed  by 
Ideas. 

The  world  of  Ideas  and  hope  is  America's 
world.  Its  preservation  requires  dedication 
and  sacrifice  from  each  of  its  citizens.  It  re- 
quires your  skills,  your  efforts  and  It  re- 
quires your  time. 

You  are  our  greatest  resource.  You  are 
America's  hope  for  the  future. 

The  last  line  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  a  commitment : 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  Reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  Honor." 

Wo  must  make  this  pledge. 

President  Reagan  at  Yorktown  said: 

"...  The  freedom  we  enjoy  today  has  not 
always  existed,  and  carries  no  guarantees. 
In  our  search  for  an  everlasting  peace,  let 
all  of  us  resolve  to  remain  so  sure  of  our 
strength  that  the  victory  for  mankind  we 
won  here  Is  never  threatened." 

Perhaps  some  historian  at  some  future 
milestone  will  write — Here  passed  a  small 
group  of  Americans,  who  In  their  time  ex- 
plored the  reaches  of  outer  space  and  raised 
the  curtain  on  a  new  age  of  discovery. 

Through  science  and  medicine,  they 
sought  to  conquer  famine  and  disease,  and 
helped  alleviate  human  suffering  by  finding 
ways  to  lessen  pain. 

Through  quiet  strength  and  reason,  they 
made  less  shrill  the  voices  of  prejudice  and 
hate. 

They  paid  Liberty's  price  of  eternal  vigi- 
lance, yet  became  neither  oppressor  nor 
oppressed. 

To  a  land  troubled  by  drugs  and  crime — 
by  poverty  and  loss  of  destiny — they  brought 
a  measure  of  purpose  and  order  as  well  aa 
personal  dignity. 

They  helped  restore  the  beauty  of  the 
earth  and  safeguarded  the  elements  of  our 
planet  vital  to  all  forms  of  life. 

They  were  a  people  who  willingly  bore 
the  burdens  of  defense.  Whose  forces  kept 
freedom's  lonely  vigil  and  were  the  guardian 
of  their  Nation's  values. 

And,  to  a  world  torn  by  war.Hhey  renewed 
again  the  hope  of  peace. 

These  things  they  were  able  to  do  because 
they  possessed  not  only  the  knowledge,  but 
the  will  to  do  them — and  believed  they 
could. 
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Let  me  leave  a  charge  with  you  today 
which  was  the  charge  that  Washington  made 
to  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. At  a  time  when  It  appeared  the 
Convention  would  fall  Into  disarray  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  American  Revolution  have 
gone  for  naught  because  of  differences  that 
developed  in  the  Convention  between  regions 
over  differences  of  political  philosophies  and 
economic  concerns,  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  charged  the  dele- 
gates  as   to   their  task   with  these   words: 

"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  the  honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is  In 
the  hands  of  God." 

Let  us  raise  that  standard  today. 

Comments  By  :  Lieutenant  G::nerai. 
donau>  e.  rosenblum 
Mayor    Arrlngton,     Congressman     Smith, 
General  Merrill,  Raymond  Weeks,  Members 
of  John  C.  Persons  Chapter  AUSA. 

AMENrriES 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today,  as  we 
pause  to  honor  the  veterans  of  all  the  wars 
in  which  we  have  fought.  I  think  It's  most 
appropriate  that  we  reflect  on  our  heritage, 
and  the  role  our  veterans  had  In  forging  It. 
And  John  McCrae  helped  us  do  that  when  he 
wrote  after  World  War  I : 

In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

W;  are  ths  dead.  Short  days  ago 

We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  He 

In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high.  . 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 

W3  shall  no',  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 

In  Flanders  fields. 

I  know  that  no  one  in  our  country  is  more 
aware  of  the  significance  and  history  of 
Veterans'  Day  than  you  people  gathered  here 
In  Birmingham.  And  certainly  we  all  know 
that  Veterans  Day  began  as  Armistice  Day, 
a  holiday  set  aside  to  celebrate  the  ending  of 
World  War  I  and  to  honor  those  who  had 
fought  in  the  battles  of  that  war. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice  over  60  years  ago  President 
Wilson  set  the  tone  for  this  annual  observ- 
ance when  he  said: 

"To  us  In  America,  the  reflections  of  Ar- 
mistice Day  win  be  fllled  with  solemn  nrlde 
In  the  heroism  of  those  who  died  In  this 
country's  service  and  with  gratitude  for  the 
victory,  both  because  of  the  thing  from 
which  It  has  freed  us  and  because  of  the 
opportunity  It  has  given  America  to  show 
her  sympathy  with  peace  and  Justice  In  the 
councils  of  the  nations." 

And  I  can  recall  as  a  young  boy  that  at 
11  a.m.  on  each  Armistice  Day  everything 
stopped  as  we  paid  our  respects  to  those  who 
had  fallen  In  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

But  we  know  peace  didn't  last.  World  War 
II  soon  followed  and  of  course  the  Korean 
Conflict  came  after  that.  After  each  of  these 
confiicts  America  treated  her  veterans  as  the 
heroes  they  were. 

Then  came  the  longest  and  most  unpopu- 
lar war  in  our  history.  In  1965.  American 
troops  became  engaged  In  a  type  of  war 
Americans  did  not  fully  understand.  For  the 
most  part,  soldiers  fought  In  small  units 
against  the  Viet  Cong  Guerrilla.  For  the  first 
time,  the  horrors  of  war  were  brought  Into 
American  homes  for  families  to  see  on  tele- 
vision in  living  color.  The  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  was  com- 
pleted in  March  1973.  Our  soldiers  came 
home  without  the  ticker-tape  parades  and 
confetti  that  showered  their  predecessors. 


But  observances  such  as  this,  here  In  Bir- 
mingham serve  as  excellent  reminders  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  that  the  veterans  of  all  of 
our  wars  served  with  dedication  and  courage. 
They  understood  the  need  for  sacrlflce  ...  of 
leaving  loved  ones  behind.  They  knew  the 
loneliness  of  being  on  a  troopship  with  thou- 
sands, bound  for  an  undisclosed  destination. 
They,  too,  experienced  blood,  sweat  and 
tears — sleepless  nights,  and  mud  and  rain  In 
their  chow. 

Above  all.  It  was  their  patriotism  and  re- 
solve displayed  In  the  fight  for  freedom  that 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. They  knew  that  Just  desire  alone  would 
not  guarantee  the  existence  of  freedom.  They 
knew  that  desire  must  be  coupled  with  the 
win  and  capability  to  win  the  battle  . . .  and 
win  It  quickly. 

It  is  appropriate  today  for  us  to  say  to 
the  Nation's  war  veterans,  "Thank  you  for 
all  you  have  done  for  America."  But,  as  I 
was  giving  some  thought  to  what  I  would 
say  today  It  occurred  to  me  that  virtually 
everything  a  grateful  people  can  say  about 
our  veterans  has  been  said  before.  Indeed, 
what  more  can  we  say? 

Perhaps  the  most  aj^roprlate  way  to  honor 
the  finest  veterans  the  world  has  ever  known 
is  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  so  valiantly  fought — freedom. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  no  short  cuts 
to  maintaining  our  Nation's  freedom. 

The  dangers  of  being  unprepared  to  de- 
fend our  freedom  are  great.  History  shows 
that  each  time  we've  become  Involved  In  a 
war.  It's  been  because  somebody  thought  the 
United  States  would  not  or  could  not  fight. 
Although  we  are  currently  enjoying  a  period 
of  peace,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  Just 
how  fragile  that  peace  is  by  such  events  as 
the  recent  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat  and 
the  subsequent  tensions  between  Egypt  and 
Libya. 

And  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  building  a  military  force  be- 
jtjnd  the  need  for  defense  of  their  borders. 
These  forces  are,  indeed,  a  threat  to  peace 
and  freedom.  The  Soviet  Union  has  modern- 
ized its  forces  to  the  point  that  many  of 
their  weapons  and  equipment  are  now  equal 
to  or  superior  to  our  own. 

In  view  of  all  this  It's  gratifying  to  note 
the  new  national  spirit  that  is  rebuild- 
ing America's  defense  capabUlty.  This  new 
spirit  of  America  is  the  same  as  the  spirit  of 
victory  which  gave  our  Nation  Its  freedom 
after  the  last  major  battle  at  Yorktown  In 
1781.  That  spirit  pulled  us  through  hard 
times,  and  it  will  pull  us  through  again.  If 
the  situation  should  arise. 

It  is  healthy  to  refiect  occasionally  on  our 
past  deeds  and  our  history  as  a  Nation  and 
find  a  measure  of  pride  and  feeling  of 
achievement. 

But  to  do  full  service  to  the  cause  for 
which  our  veterans  fought,  we  must  be 
united  In  our  will  to  travel  the  long  road 
ahead. 

It  is  a  road  with  many  Junctions  and  cross- 
roads requiring  decisions  as  to  our  direction 
for  the  future.  Perhaps  we  are  at  one  of  those 
crossroads  today— and  if  we  are,  we  must  as 
a  Nation  and  as  individual  citizens  choose 
our  destiny— and  we  must  choose  It  wisely. 
And  moreover,  once  we  have  made  our  choice 
we  must  move  boldly  forward — we  must  be- 
llevs  In  ours2lvcs;  If  we  don't— no  oni  else 
will. 

For  America  to  move  forward  and  remain 
secure  it  will  take  the  efforts  of  aU  of  us.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  Veterans  we're  honoring 
today.  And  the  members  of  the  AUSA  have 
a  special  mission — we've  got  to  speak  out  and 
tell  the  story  of  the  Army— Active.  Guard 
and  Reserve — and  the  need  for  public  sup- 
port to  insure  a  strong  national  defense. 

I  know  those  of  you  here  today  are  already 
active  in  supporting  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion and  because  of  this  have  found  your- 
selves subject  to  criticism  upon  occasion.  And 


I  also  know  that  when  you've  given  your  all, 
criticism  hurts  and  there  is  a  subsequent 
reluctance  to  stand  up  again.  And  the  most 
vocal  crlticlzers  are  usually  the  nonpartlcl- 
pators.  the  sidellners  who  haven't  what  it 
takes  to  shoulder  responsibility  and  assume 
leadership. 

Well,  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  an  answer 
for  those  critics.  He  said, 

"It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbled  and  fell,  of  where  the  doer  of  deeds 
could  have  done  them  better. 

"The  credit  beiongs  to  the  man  who  is  ac- 
tually in  the  arena;  whose  face  is  marred  by 
dust  and  sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  val- 
iantly, who  errs  and  comes  short  again  and 
again  .  .  .  and  spends  himself  in  a  worthy 
cause;  and  at  the  t>est  knows  in  the  end  the 
triumph  of  high  achievement,  and  who,  at 
the  worst  if  he  falls,  at  least  falls  while  dar- 
ing greatly  .  .  ." 

This  has  dlways  been  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  and  partlculairly  our  Vet- 
erans. 

To  be  credible  and  respected  our  Army 
needs  your  support.  That  handful  of  ragged 
and  rugged  Americans  who  from  the  very 
day  of  our  Nation's  birth  courageously  car- 
ried its  battle  streamers  forward,  are  testa- 
ments to  the  courage  of  all  Americans — 
Then  and  now.  Those  Americans  with  frozen 
and  bloody  feet  at  Valley  Forge  were  not 
summer  soldiers  or  sunshine  patriots,  for 
they  ware  the  mainstay  of  a  fledgling  Army 
that  established  the  American  precedent. 
Ten  major  conflicts  and  167  battle  streamers 
later,  their  sons  and  daughters  continue  to 
carry  those  same  battle  colors  forward;  and 
the  feet  that  bled  2  centuries  ago  at  Valley 
Forge  are  the  same  feet  that  trudged  across 
Europe  and  the  Pacific,  that  struggled  up 
and  down  the  rugged  hills  of  Korea,  and 
slogged  through  the  rice  paddles  of  Viet  Nam. 
To  Insure  we  continue  with  a  tough  and 
dedicated  soldier  in  the  First  US  Army  I 
have  charged  the  leaders  with  3  things.  We 
will  have  disciplined,  trained,  physically  fit 
soldiers  snd  units. 

Discipline- follow  orders  of  officers  and 
NCOS  willingly.  Pilde  in  themselves— in 
their  units— m  their  profession.  Trained  to 
the  Army  standards. 

Physically  fit — look  like  soldiers  and  build 
intestinal  fortitude. 

We  will  meet  these  standards  and  continue 
the  effort  to  build  a  combat  ready  Army 
which  Is  credible  to  the  citizens  of  our  Coun- 
try and  1o  potential  adversaries. 

in  my  view  Veterans  Day  Is  not  Just 
another  day  for  speeches,  music  and  parades. 
It  Is  a  day  to  honor  those  for  their  efforts 
in  preserving  and  upholding  America's  herl- 
tiee  and  Ideals  Beyond  that,  however.  It  is 
a  day  to  rededicate  ourselves,  renewing  our 
strength  to  meet  successfully  anv  require- 
ments which  be  before  us.  There  are  burdens 
which  must  be  borne,  out  the  Country's 
Armv — your  Armv — has  wllllnelv  borne  them 
before  .  .  .  And  we  will  not  flinch  from  the 
task  now. 
Thank  you 

Remarks  or  Sherman  E.  Roodzant 
"It  was  the  nakedness  of  Bryce's  left  calf- 
bone  that  bothered  me.  Every  strip  of  flesh 
and  muscle  had  been  torn  away,  so  that  the 
soUntered  bone  looked  like  a  broken  Ivory 
stick." 

That  ghastly  description  of  a  war  wound 
came  from  the  pages  of  Philip  Caouto's  Viet- 
nam combat  novel.  A  Rumor  of  War.  The 
scene  Is  haunting.  It's  brutal.  But  it's  a 
scene  that's  been  repeated  countless  thou- 
sands of  times  in  the  wars  America  has 
fought. 

Such  scenes  echo  the  pounding  of  German 
artillery  as  It  turned  the  trenches  of  World 
War  I  Into  rivers  of  precious  American  blood. 
They  echo  the  crashes  of  Japanese  Kamikaze 
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planes  that  transformed  the  decks  of  Ameri- 
can ships  Into  fields  of  flame. 

And,  they  echo  the  firing  of  commimlst 
machine  guns,  as  they  mowed  down  young 
Americans  on  the  banks  of  Koreas  Yalu 
River.  Over  and  over  again,  the  horrifying 
scenes  of  disabling  Injury  have  been  repeated 
In  the  nine  wars  and  other  military  actions 
our  country  has  been  forced  to  fight. 

Tomorrow,  on  Veterans  Day,  1981,  we  ask 
all  of  our  nation's  citizens  to  remember  the 
courageous  men  and  women  whose  blood 
paid  the  price  for  peace. 

We  call  on  our  country's  people  to  under- 
stand that  war  Is  seldom  like  the  movies  on 
TV — films  that  focus  on  the  glory  of  war. 
The  sudden  arrival  of  death  or  permanent 
disability  Is  not  clean  or  fine  or  glorious. 
War  Is  ugly. 

It  may  have  Its  fine  moments,  to  be  sure. 
It  may  bring  out  the  very  best  In  our  coun- 
try's young  men  and  women.  But  those  are 
side  effects  of  war — ^not  the  reality  of  com- 
bat. 

The  reality  of  war  Is  like  Caputo's  descrip- 
tion of  a  shattered  leg  bone.  In  another  pe- 
riod of  history.  It  was  the  horror  of  a  Con- 
federate soldier  crawling  across  the  forest 
floor  toward  death,  as  described  in  one  of 
Stephen  Crane's  stories. 

War  Is  young  Americans  being  slaughtered 
and  maimed.  It's  other  young  Americans 
mopping  from  their  faces  the  sweat  of  fear 
.  .  .  fear  that  their  number  will  come  up 
next.  These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  paid  the  price  for  peace,  and  peace  isn't 
cheap. 

Veterans  Day  is  their  day.  And  you  can  be 
sure  America's  30  million  living  veterans  re- 
call the  blood  and  sacrifice  that  Veterans 
Day  commemorates.  They  gave  greatly  of 
themselves,  risking  death  and  disability,  to 
purchase  peace  for  their  country. 

America's  veterans — particularly  its  2'/2 
million  disabled  veterans — have  paid  dearly 
to  pressrve  our  freedom,  prosperity,  and  in- 
dependence from  foreign  domination. 

The  Birthright  we  Americans  enjoy  ...  a 
heritage  most  of  us  take  for  granted  .  .  . 
was  bought  with  anguish  and  pain. 

A  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  finest  young 
men  and  women  sacrificed  their  lives  to  de- 
fend our  right  to  choose  our  own  leaders  at 
the  ballot  box.  Countless  thousands  will 
nev>»r  again  enjoy  peace  of  mind  because  of 
mental  wounds  they  suffered  while  fighting 
to  assure  that  a!l  of  us  can  worship  as  we 
wish. 

Millions  left  arms,  legs,  or  other  parts  of 
their  bodies  on  the  battlefield  to  Insure 
every  American's  liberty  to  say  exactly  what 
he  or  she  believes  .  .  .  because  freedom  of 
speech  is  a  right  earned  by  the  patriots  who 
founded  the  United  States. 

America's  veterans  had  to  interrupt  their 
lives  to  answer  their  country's  call  to  duty. 
They  left  their  jobs  and  families  behind  to 
risk  death  and  disability  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  air,  or  on  the  sea. 

They  did  it  because  they  treasured  freedom, 
something  that  means  more  here  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Today,  too  many  young  Americans  view 
military  service  as  a  responsibility  to  be 
avoided  at  almost  any  cost.  But,  like  those 
who  serve  today,  we  who  have  served  know 
differently.  We  know  it  is  not  an  easy  task 
to  be  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  an  airman  or  a 
marine  when  our  country  is  at  war. 

As  we  look  at  today's  world,  we  understand 
that  it  isn't  easy  to  wear  the  uniforms  of 
our  Armed  Forces  even  during  peacetime. 
Just  in  the  past  few  months,  two  Soviet- 
backed  countries  have  attacked  American 
aircraft. 

Our  military  officers  and  bases  have  become 
targets  for  terrorist  assaults.  And.  at  least 


five  times  this  year,  commtmlst  troops  have 
Instigated  fire  fights  with  American  forces 
stationed  on  the  demilitarized  zone  separat- 
ing North  and  South  Korea. 

I  bring  this  up  because  the  organization 
I  represent — the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans— is  in  the  business  of  representing  all 
of  those  who  become  disabled  In  the  defense 
of  our  country. 

And  I  believe  the  DAV  has  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  look  out  for  the  Interests  of  those 
who  would  become  disabled  If  our  nation 
had  to  go  to  war  again. 

To  me,  the  facts  are  clear.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  troops  would  come 
home  disabled  if  our  country  got  into  a 
tangle  with  another  superpower  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  unpredictable  factors  that  are  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  war  make  it  difficult  for  mili- 
tary planners  to  estimate  the  actual  number 
of  casualties  we'd  face.  But,  even  if  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  avoided,  casualty 
figures  would  still  be  staggering. 

How  would  our  country  respond  if  sud- 
denly faced  with  a  tidal  wave  of  combat- 
wounded  troops,  coming  home  in  need  of 
immediate  medical  attention?  Sadly,  no  one 
knows.  Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
America  has  lacked  adequate  plans  and  poli- 
cies for  medical  treatment  of  casualties  in 
the  event  of  a  new  war. 

Deeply  concerned  about  this,  the  DAV 
has  backed  legislation  to  improve  the  medi- 
cal staffing  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We've 
backed  additional  legislation  to  make  sure 
the  VA  has  the  medical  capacity  to  do  Its 
part  as  the  military  medical  system's  pri- 
mary back-up  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

And  we've  stood  behind  legislation  that 
would  allow  the  VA  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  share  their  medical  resources  now. 
As  a  preparation  for  the  demand  that  a  new 
war  would  place  on  both  medical  systems, 
such  a  sharing  arrangement  Is  Indispensable. 

I  don't  want  to  see  another  war.  No  ra- 
tional person  does.  But,  as  the  members  of 
this  audience  are  well  aware,  there's  Inter- 
national tension  and  instability  all  around 
the  globe  today.  The  possibility  of  war  .  .  . 
and  the  possibility  of  American  troops  being 
drawn  Into  the  fighting  ...  are  always 
there. 

If  another  war  involving  U.S.  troops  breaks 
out,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  care  of 
those  who  would  come  home  disabled.  To  do 
anything  less  would  be  unconscionable. 

America  owes  a  sacred  debt  to  those  who 
have  purchased  peace  through  immense  sac- 
rifices. Our  country  owes  this  debt  to  those 
who  will  make  those  same  sacrifices  If  we 
have  to  go  to  war  again.  And  we  in  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans — the  DAV — are  de- 
termined to  make  sure  America  never  forgets 
that  debt. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  however,  we've 
faced  an  increasingly  bitter  battle  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  and  benefits  earned  by  those 
who  pay  for  America's  liberty  with  their 
blood,  health  and  mental  well-being. 

Times  have  been  particularly  tough  due 
to  the  overwhelming  demand  for  cuts  in  gov- 
ernment programs. 

The  Veterans  Administration  health  care 
system  has  been  starved  for  the  funding  and 
staffing  it  needs  to  provide  quality  medical 
treatment  to  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

Programs  designed  to  place  disabled  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans  in  decent  jobs  are 
being  shredded.  And  these  programs  were 
never  really  large  enough  to  put  a  very  big 
dent  in  the  problems  disabled  veterans  face 
in  today's  tight  job  market. 

Many  veterans  have  actually  lost  their  en- 
titlement to  benefits  they  earned  through 
the  sacrifices  their  country  asked  them  to 
make  during  our  wars.  And  thousands  upon 


thousands  of  veterans  have  been  turned 
away  at  the  doors  of  undermanned  VA 
medical  facilities. 

Fortunately,  the  DAV  and  veterans'  orga- 
nizations have  been  able  to  fight  off  muiy  of 
the  most  damaging  proposals  thrown  at 
veterans'  programs  in  recent  years.  For  ex- 
ample, with  the  help  of  Congress,  we  blunted 
an  assault  made  on  our  programs  last  win- 
ter by  David  Stockman  and  his  powerful 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

But  such  accomplishments  have  never 
come  easily.  And  today,  defending  veterans' 
programs  from  such  callous  attacks  is  get- 
ting harder  year  by  year  .  .  .  even  month  by 
month.  But  we  In  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  will  not  waver  in  the  heat  of  these 
attacks. 

We  wUl  battle  to  defend  the  rights  of  those 
who  pay  the  price  for  peace.  We  will  struggle 
to  Improve  America's  system  of  veterans' 
benefits  and  services. 

As  the  pressure  for  cuts  in  these  programs 
mounts,  we  will  remind  the  American  people 
of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  about  the 
debt  owed  to  disabled  veterans.  "A  man  who 
is  good  enough  to  shed  his  blood  for  his 
country,"  said  our  26th  President,  "Is  good 
enough  to  get  a  square  deal  afterward." 

It  has  always  been  difficult  for  disabled 
veterans  to  get  the  "square  deal"  Roosevelt 
was  talking  about.  It's  more  difficult  now 
than  ever  before.  But  let's  remember  that 
young  man  I  talked  about  in  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks  .  .  .  the  one  who  lost  his 
le-r  in  Vietnam. 

Should  this  veteran  or  any  veteran  dis- 
abled In  the  defense  of  America  be  denied 
treatment  by  the  medical  system  Congress 
created  to  serve  their  needs?  Should  any 
veteran  be  turned  away  from  a  job  he  or 
she  can  do  because  of  a  disability  suffered 
while  defending  our  country? 

Should  educational  and  rehabilitation 
programs  designed  to  help  disabled  veterans 
get  a  foothold  In  life  be  curtailed  after  they 
gave  so  much  to  make  a  good  life  possible 
for  the  rest  of  us? 

Certainly  not  .  .  .  but  all  of  these  things 
are  happening  to  veterans'  programs  In 
America  today.  We  in  the  DAV  believe  that 
those  who  pay  the  price  for  np«ce  deserve 
better   treatment   than    that.   Thank   you.» 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  convening  tomorrow 
morning?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
an  order  for  convening  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
he  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:44  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  December  3,  1981,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  2,  1981 : 

Department  op  State 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Maryland,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Intermediate  Range 
Nuclear  Force  Negotiations. 

Fred  M.  Zeder  II.  of  Hawaii,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his  serv- 
ice as  Personal  Representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  negotiations  on  the  future 
political  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  conunittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conunittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
December  3,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 


DECEMBER  4 


9:30  a.m. 


Finance 

Savings,  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  829.  increasing 
annuities  payable  to  survivors  of  Tax 
Court  judges  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain salary  increases,  S.  1607,  provid- 
ing a  minimum  interest  and  dividend 
exclusion  for  each  Individual.  S.  1645. 
permitting  funds  In  an  individual  re- 
tirement accoimt  to  be  invested  in  col- 
lectibles, and  on  the  substance  of  S. 
1855,  revising  certain  IRS  provisions 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  State  judi- 
cial plans  which  are  the  regular,  exclu- 
sive, mandatory  plans  for  service  as  sm 
elected  State  judge. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  regulatory 
enforcement  policy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  Novem- 
ber. 

5110  Dirsken  Building 

11:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building. 


DECEMBER  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  995,  providing 
for  contribution  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  transportation  on  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  focusing  on  agriculture 
exports. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19.  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
'Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
209.  S.  1859.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 40.  S.  971.  S.  1609.  and  S.  1691. 
measures  revising  certain  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to 
the  structure  and  membership  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  8 

9:00  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1879.  providing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  authority  to  review  good  faith 
purchase  applications  which  have 
been  rejected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
bankrupt  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

6226  Dirksen  Building. 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  debt  collection  pro- 
cedures in  the  health  professions  stu- 
dent loan  program,  focusing  on  high 
delinquency  rates. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1484.  promoting  the  development  of 
oil  shale  resources  by  revising  the  au- 
thority to  lease  lands  containing  oil 
shale  deposits,  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs.  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

National  Ocean  Policy  Study 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  Atlan- 
tic bluef  In  tuna  stocks. 

235  Russell  Building 


10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 95,  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  S.  1638,  establishing  a  national 
memorial  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
Roosevelt  Island.  New  York  City. 

301  Russell  Building 

DECEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  programs 
for  older  American  Indians,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  1890.  allowing  the 
Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Su- 
perior Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
to  use  up  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  in 
their  land  claims  trust  accounts  to  re- 
cover certain  indirect  costs. 

357  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1030.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  90-618)  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  importers  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  prohibited  activities  con- 
cerning firearms. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lilla  B.  C.  Tower,  of  Texas,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   Federal  Govern- 
ment policy  as  it  relates  to  the  defense 
industrial  base. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

DECEMBER  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1867,  to  increase 
the   acreage   limitations   and   abolish 
the  residency  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613.  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under,  the 
Hobbs  Act.  prohibiting  interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 


This    "bullet-  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor- 
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9:30  a.in. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

235  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance Programs,  Department  of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

Room  S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  current  conditions 
of  correctional  institutions. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1867,  to  in- 
crease   the    acreage    limitations    and 
abolish  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  providing 
that  certain  State  or  Federal  organiza- 
tions operating  as  libraries  which 
serve  the  public  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  public  charities,  and  S.  1883, 
conforming  the  net  operating  loss  car- 
ryback and  carryforward  rules  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  that  available  for  other  finan- 
cial institutions. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  16 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.   349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  training 
and  testing  programs  for  air  traffic 
controllers. 

235  Russell  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pencUng 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  13,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  26,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  amend- 
ing the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  simplifying 
both  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, and  the  process  for  employers 
to  provide  retirement  Income  to  em- 
ployees, and  providing  incentives  for 
employers  to  provide  pension  benefits 
to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JANUARY  28,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785,  increasing 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  certain  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition,  broadening   the   definition   of 
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the  types  of  positions  an  individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1716,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  State  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23.  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
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mission  of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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CANCELLATIONS 

DECEMBER  4 

9:30  a.m. 
•Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 


29407 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  Defense 
Production  Act  authorities  to  stimu- 
late domestic  production  of  titanium. 
5302  Dirksen  Building 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Price). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  D.C. 
November  30.  1981. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Melvin 
Price  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday.  December  3,  1981. 

Thoicas  p.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  from  whom  we  have  received 
the  blessings  of  life,  graciously  bestow 
upon  us  the  gift  of  Your  presence.  We 
pray  for  our  Nation  that  You  will  en- 
courage the  people  to  strive  to  do 
those  things  that  bring  honor  and 
peace  and  understanding  one  with  an- 
other. Give  us  a  vision  that  overcomes 
our  selfish  interests  and  enable  us  to 
work  in  harmony  for  the  common 
good.  May  Your  love  and  abiding  grace 
touch  each  life  that  reaches  to  You 
for  whatever  need,  and  cause  us  all  to 
be  mindful  of  the  gift  of  this  new  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  691.  An  act  to  amend  titles  18  and  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  record,  tape,  and  film  piracy 
and  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  RAILROAD 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  hold  the  Nation's  land  grant 
railroads  to  their  bargain  with  the 
American  people. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of 
America  gave  over  130  million  acres  of 
public  lands  to  a  handful  of  railroad 
corporations.  These  corporations  re- 
ceived these  lands  for  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only:  to  enable  them  to 
build  and  operate  railroads  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

That  was  the  bargain.  The  railroads 
received  vast  amounts  of  land  that 
proved  rich  in  coal,  timber,  oil,  gas, 
and  other  resources.  Almost  25  per- 
cent of  my  State,  North  Dakota,  was 
given  away  in  this  fashion.  In  return, 
the  railroads  were  to  use  this  endow- 
ment to  provide  rail  service  for  the 
public. 

Now,  however,  the  land  grant  rail- 
roads are  trying  to  walk  away  from 
that  bargain. 

A  prime  example  is  the  railroad  that 
is  now  the  Burlington  Northern.  Con- 
gress gave  the  BN  40  million  acres  of 
public  lands.  By  means  fair  and  not  so 
fair,  the  BN  has  turned  these  grants 
into  a  land  and  mineral  empire  that  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
BN's  coal  holdings  alone  are  close  to 
15  billion  tons,  and  it  has  7.5  million 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  rights. 

The  BN  has  set  up  a  holding  compa- 
ny to  separate  these  land  grants  from 
the  railroad  they  were  intended  to 
support.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plan- 
ning to  abandon  hundreds  of  miles  of 
branch  lines  in  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  in  other  States. 

It  wants  to  take  the  land  grant  re- 
sources and  develop  them  exclusively 
for  its  own  profit,  while  it  leaves  the 
railroad  bare,  and  while  it  leaves  farm- 
ers to  truck  their  grain  long  distances 
over  roads  that  were  not  built  to  take 
such  pounding. 

It  wants  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  use  funds  they  do  not 
have  to  build  new  roads  or  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  tracks  the  BN 
abandons. 

That  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad  as 
the  Perm  Central  and  others  have 
amply  demonstrated. 

Last  year,  the  BN's  nonrailroad 
income  provided  over  half  the  money 
it  put  into  the  railroad.  This  is  the  use 
for  which  the  land  grants  were  intend- 
ed. If  the  BN  diverts  its  endowment 
from  that  intended  use,  then  the 
people  of  my  State  and  of  other  States 
can  expect  an  erosion  of  service, 
higher  rates,  and  ultimately,  more 
abandonments. 


Adding  insult  to  injury,  the  railroads 
received  such  generous  new  tax  breaks 
from  Congress  this  year  that  the  BN 
and  possibly  others  will  pay  virtually 
no  income  tax  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Despite  this  congressional  be- 
neficence, added  to  that  already  be- 
stowed, the  BN  claims  it  cannot  afford 
to  keep  branch  lines  open. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  help  them  get  their 
thinking  straight  on  these  matters. 

First,  the  legislation  would  require 
the  BN  and  other  land  grant  railroads 
to  include  income  from  their  land 
grants  in  their  branch  line  balance 
sheets,  when  they  want  to  abandon  a 
line  and  are  trying  to  justify  that 
move  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  They  could  not  avoid  this 
requirement,  moreover,  by  stashing 
their  land  grants  and  minerals  into  a 
holding  company. 

This  provision  would  diminish  some- 
what the  danger  to  the  public  which 
railroad  holding  companies  present.  It 
would  pierce  the  accounting  devices  by 
which  land  grant  railroads  don  a  tat- 
tered cloth  coat  when  they  appear 
before  the  ICC  to  justify  an  abandon- 
ment. 

In  addition,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  BN  and  other  land  grant 
railroads  to  forfeit  a  fair  portion  of 
their  land  grants  if  they  decide  to 
abandon  service,  when  there  are  still 
shippers  who  want  and  need  that  serv- 
ice. They  would  forfeit  the  granted 
lands  and  minerals  to  a  State,  in  the 
proportion  that  they  abandon  track 
mileage  in  the  State. 

Fair  is  fair.  If  the  land  grant  rail- 
roads are  willing  to  serve  the  people, 
then  they  should  be  able  to  keep  their 
land  grants.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
serve  the  people,  then  they  have  no 
business  keeping  those  grants.  We 
should  take  them  back  and  put  them 
to  the  use  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. 

Naturally,  the  railroads  contend  oth- 
erwise. 

Perhaps  my  colleagues  have  seen  the 
big  newspaper  ads  in  the  Washington 
Post,  in  which  the  railroads  proclaim 
that  they  have  paid  back  the  land 
grants  10  times  over  by  providing  al- 
legedly cutrate  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  an  impressive  figure. 
How  did  the  railroads  calculate  it?  By 
ignoring  the  value  of  the  coal,  oil,  gas, 
timber,  and  other  minerals  connected 
to  their  land  grants.  By  pretending 
that  all  the  public  gave  them  was 
scrub  prairie. 
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It  is  even  questionable  that  the  serv- 
ice the  railroads  provided  the  Govern- 
ment was  as  "cut  rate"  as  they  claim. 
In  short,  if  we  believe  that  the  rail- 
roads have  paid  back  their  land  grants 
10  times  over,  then  we  would  probably 
believe  that  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
taken  to  the  cleaners  when  they 
bought  Manhattan  Island  from  the  In- 
dians for  trinkets  and  beads. 

More  important,  the  very  premise  of 
the  railroads'  argument  is  incorrect. 

Congress  expected  more  than  some 
discount  rail  fares  when  it  gave  the 
railroads  those  massive  land  grants.  It 
expected  continuing  rail  service  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  "The  entire 
concept  of  authori^iing  the  (land 
grant)  railroads  was  premised  on  their 
continued  operation."  That  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  study  undertaken  at  my  re- 
quest. 

The  bargain  continues.  The  rail- 
roads cannot  pack  up  their  land  grants 
and  walk  away. 

On  top  of  this,  the  CRS  study  points 
out  that  Congress  reserved  for  itself 
the  power  to  modify  or  clarify  the 
land  grants  to  make  certain  that  their 
underlying  purpose  is  carried  out. 
That  is  exactly  what  my  legislation 
seeks  to  do. 

We  need  good,  healthy  rail  service  in 
this  Nation.  Our  farmers  need  it.  Our 
business  people  need  it.  Rail  service  is 
economical.  It  is  safe.  It  saves  fuel  at  a 
time  when  saving  fuel  is  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  on  our  horizon. 

Over  100  years  ago  our  forebearers 
in  this  Chamber  thought  they  were  in- 
suring this  rail  service  for  future  gen- 
erations. They  created  for  this  pur- 
pose perhaps  the  biggest  endowment 
that  this  Nation  or  any  nation  has 
ever  seen. 

Now  the  recipients  of  that  endow- 
ment want  to  divert  it  to  other  pur- 
poses. That  is  not  right.  It  is  not  fair. 
It  is  an  affront  to  the  good  faith  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  require  the  railroads 
to  honor  their  commitment.  It  is  up  to 
us  to  make  certain  that  the  original 
purpose  of  the  railroad  land  grants  is 
fulfilled. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  task  by  cosponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  SO-CALLED  UNITED 

STATES-CANADA  "COMMIT- 

MENT" REGARDING  THE  ALAS- 
KAN NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  be  considering  House 
Joint  Resolution  341,  a  resolution  ap- 
proving waivers  to  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  that 
were  submitted  by  the  President  on 


October  15.  The  other  body  has  ap- 
proved these  waivers  and  both  House 
committees  of  jurisdiction  have  re- 
ported House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
The  1976  law  limits  floor  debate  to  1 
hour,  and  so  it  is  important  that  Mem- 
bers be  aware  of  the  issues  involved 
here. 

One  issue  that  has  received  consider- 
able attention  is  the  supposed  "com- 
mitment" by  the  United  States  to 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  pipe- 
line project.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  issue  here.  On  September  8,  1977, 
President  Carter  and  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  armounced  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  had 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  joint 
project  for  the  transportation  of  Alas- 
kan and  Canadian  natural  gas.  On 
September  20,  1977,  the  "Agreement 
on  Principles  Applicable  to  a  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline"  was  signed  by 
the  two  countries.  This  was  an  agree- 
ment on  principles,  not  a  commitment 
to  a  specific  approach  for  financing 
the  project.  The  agreement  estab- 
lished terms  and  conditions  by  which  a 
pipeline  would  be  built  to  deliver  natu- 
ral gas  to  the  lower  48  States. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
proponents  of  the  waivers  of  law  that, 
if  we  do  not  pass  the  waiver  package, 
we  will  be  reneging  on  our  word.  Actu- 
ally, the  submission  of  the  pending 
waiver  package  by  the  administration 
and  expeditious  consideration  by  the 
Congress  fulfills  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States.  However,  we  should 
not  be  limited  to  this  and  only  this 
legislative  remedy  for  moving  this  im- 
portant pipeline  project  forward  to 
completion.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  trea- 
ties, no  American  President  can  bind 
the  Congress  to  approve  of  agreements 
reached  between  the  President  and 
foreign  leaders. 

Furthermore,  Canada  has  blatantly 
violated  the  1977  agreement  when  it 
established  requirements  on  the  type 
and  size  of  steel  to  be  used  in  the  Ca- 
nadian segment  of  the  pipeline.  When 
the  original  agreement  was  made,  it 
was  felt  that  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  (ANGTS) 
would  benefit  both  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.  steel  industries.  Now.  however, 
the  Canadian  National  E^nergy  Board 
has  stressed  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  steel  used  to  build  the  Canadian 
portion  of  the  pipeline  should  be  man- 
ufactured by  Canadian  steel  compa- 
nies. 

On  February  20,  1978,  Canada- an- 
nounced that  it  had  chosen  a  56-inch 
pipe  for  the  1,085-mile  segment  be- 
tween Whitehorse.  Yukon,  and  Caro- 
line Junction,  Alberta.  U.S.  officials 
had  informed  Canada  that  a  48-inch 
pipe  was  preferred  because  of  its  lower 
cost.  Canadian  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
MacEachen  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  reason  his  government  chose  the 
larger  pipe  was  because  it  was  pro- 


duced by  two  Canadian  steel  compa- 
nies but  by  no  U.S.  companies. 

Section  7  of  the  agreement  required 
that  each  Government  "endeavor  to 
insure  that  the  supply  of  goods  *  *  • 
to  the  Pipeline  project  wiU  be  on  gen- 
erally competitive  terms,  (including) 
price,  reliability  *  •  •  and  delivery 
schedules."  The  Canadian  policy  is  ob- 
viously in  violation  of  this  section  of 
the  agreement. 

The  United  States  has  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  formal  agree- 
ment. Some  people  argue  that  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  waiver  package,  the  Ca- 
nadians will  feel  that  we  have  not  kept 
our  part  of  the  bargain.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, it  is  we  in  the  United  States  who 
should  feel  that  way.  Our  commitment 
requires  our  Government  to  expedite 
construction  of  the  pipeline  by  Con- 
gress lifting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  and  permitting  the  limitation  of 
administrative  procedures.  The  agree- 
ment never  committed  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  securing  capital  for  the 
construction  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  kept  and  can 
keep  our  promises  without  accepting 
this  particular  waiver  package.  Nei- 
ther the  U.S.  Government  nor  our  gas 
ratepayers  were  or  can  be  expected  to 
pay  for  a  gas  transportation  system 
that  may  never  deliver  gas  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5 
P.M.  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  4.  TO 
FILE  SUNDRY  REPORTS 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  until  5  p.m.  Friday.  December  4. 
1981,  to  file  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  4910.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  SELF- 
(30VERNMENT  AND  GOVERN- 
MENTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  until  midnight,  Friday, 
December  4,  1981,  to  file  its  report  on 
H.R.  4910,  a  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  and 
the  charter  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  respect  to  the  provisions  al- 
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lowing  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
issue  general  obligation  bonds  and 
notes  and  revenue  bonds,  notes,  and 
other  obligations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  341, 
WAIVER  OF  LAW  PURSUANT 
TO  ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  341, 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in 
order  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  if  she  can 
inform  the  House  as  to  what  the  con- 
tent perhaps  is  of  the  report.  But, 
more  importantly,  what  the  expecta- 
tion might  be  as  to  when  the  House 
would  consider  this  joint  resolution. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  This  is  a  privileged  res- 
olution that  can  come  up  at  any  time 
next  week.  The  reason  for  allowing 
this  report  to  be  filed  a  little  later  is  so 
that  all  of  the  various  opinions,  includ- 
ing the  minority  opinions,  might  be  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  If  the  request  is 
for  a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the 
report,  I  would  assume  that  that 
would  mean  we  would  be  given  ade- 
quate time  to  review  the  report,  not 
only  in  terms  of  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  its  development  but  also, 
and  most  importantly,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  expedited  procedure  here 
allows  for  only  1  hour  of  debate  on 
something  which  many  of  us  feel  is 
quite  controversial  rather  than  just 
minor  technical  in  nature.  So  we  have 
until  the  middle  of  December,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  take  up  this  matter. 

Is  there  some  expectation  that  even 
as  soon  as  next  week  this  matter 
would,  in  fact,  be  scheduled?  That  is 
the  concern  that  I  have,  as  to  just 
when  might  the  House  be  debating 
this  issue. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  We  are  really  not  sure 
because  this  is  a  privileged  resolution. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  Speaker  will 
note  the  gentleman's  comments  and 
try  to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  4927.  RECORD  CARRIER 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1981 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  4927,  the  Record  Carrier  Com- 
petition Act  of  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALL      OF 
CONSENT  CALENDAR  ON 

MONDAY.  DECEMBER  7,  1981 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  on 
Monday,  December  7,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day, December  9,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Third  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  is  ending.  Every  10  years  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  is 
held  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  30 
years  that  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committees of  that  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  have  been  selected 
by  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Even  10  years 
ago  President  Nixon  did  not  have  the 
gall  to  try  to  stack  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  but  this  year 
President  Reagan  did. 

In  SVi  days  of  meetings  here  in 
Washington  they  only  had  time  for 
one  vote.  The  delegates  to  this  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  were 
hand-picked    by    the    White    House, 


stacked  into  those  subcommittees,  and 
then  the  other  delegates  were  not 
even  allowed  to  express  themselves  on 
the  individual  issues  that  concern  the 
elderly  of  this  country. 

Why  I  ask  is  President  Reagan 
afraid  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  elderly 
in  this  country?  We  know  why.  Be- 
cause this  administration  wants  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  underneath  of  pro- 
grams that  this  Congress  and  other 
Presidents  have  established  to  provide 
for  the  well-being,  the  health  and  se- 
curity of  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country. 

President  Reagan  has  made  a  traves- 
ty and  a  sham  of  a  very  important 
meeting  held  every  10  years  by  the 
elderly  in  our  country,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 
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ested  Members  and  staff  are  invited  to 
attend.* 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  received  at 
9:20  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  December  2.  1981. 
the  following  message  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  H.R.  4591. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


HEARINGS  ON  TAX 
EXPENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  announce  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  will  hold 
hearings  on  December  9  and  10,  1981, 
on  a  bill  which  I  authored,  H.R.  4882. 

This  bill  would  require  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  ceilings  for  tax  expend- 
itures in  each  of  its  budget  resolutions 
and  for  related  purposes. 

If  the  Congress  is  ever  to  have  an  ef- 
fective budget  process,  it  must  have 
access  to  as  many  fiscal  tools  as  possi- 
ble in  formulating  that  budget.  To 
leave  direct  consideration  of  tax  ex- 
penditures out  of  our  deliberations  on 
the  first  and  second  budget  resolu- 
tions, is  to  deny  ourselves  access  to  an 
estimated  $266  billion  (fiscal  year 
1982)  in  tax  concessions  that  could  be 
used  to  offset  some  of  the  draconian 
cuts  we  have  been  forced  to  make  in 
direct  expenditures. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  H- 
313  of  the  Capitol  at  10  a.m.  and  inter- 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDEN  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT IMPORTATION  OF 
LIBYAN  OIL 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden)  is^ 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Market  and  Mr.  Focu- 
ETTA,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  embarrassing  spectacle 
of  the  U.S.  Government  bankrolling 
the  terrorist  excursions  of  Libyan 
leader  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi. 

The  U.S.  Government  purchases  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  oil  from  Libya  to 
fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Since  September  of  1980,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  pur- 
chased 13  million  barrels  of  oil  from 
Libya.  This  brings  the  total  to  23  mil- 
lion barrels  of  Libyan  oil  for  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  and  $660  million  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  for  Mu'ammar  Qadha- 
fi. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  the  fourth 
largest  importer  of  Libyan  crude  into 
America— after  Conoco,  Gulf,  and 
Marathon.  In  the  first  8  months  of 
this  year,  we  purchased  an  average  of 
30,000  barrels  of  Libyan  oil  a  day. 

Although  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  negotiate  directly  with  the  Libyan 
Government,  it  buys  the  oil  from  com- 
panies who  do.  For  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  importer  of  record. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  first  step  to  end 
the  hypocrisy  of  Colonel  Qadhafi 
using  the  U.S.  Government  credit  card 
to  buy  Soviet  weapons  for  use  against 
our  allies.  It  is  time  that  America 
backs  up  our  rhetoric  with  concrete 
policy  decisions. 

Since  introducing  my  original  legis- 
lation, H.R.  4797,  Exxon  Corp.  has  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  end  operations 
in  Libya.  We  applaud  this  decision, 
and  hope  that  other  companies  in 
Libya  follow  suit.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  decision  by  Exxon  and  reports 
that  Mobil  may  also  end  operations  in 
Libya  has  clearly  caused  Colonel  Qa- 
dhafi to  reevaluate  his  policies.  His  re- 
moval of  troops  from  Chad  may  have 
been  as  much  an  economic  decision  as 
a  foreign  policy  decision.  It  has  also 
been  reported  that  his  presence  in 
Chad  was  costing  him  over  $2  billion 
per  year. 

In  addition,  he  has  been  forced  to 
scale  back  the  ambitious  domestic  pro- 
gram of  subsidized  housing,  cheap 
food,  cars,  radios,  and  electricity 
projects. 

In  the  end,  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Government  of  Libya  is  a  matter  of 


principle.  We  can  no  longer  finance  a 
government  that  exports  terrorism  the 
same  way  Japan  exports  cars  and  tele- 
visions. 

H.R.- 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Government  from 

importing  oil  extracted  in  Libya 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  component  of  the  United 
States  Government  may  import,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  the  United  States  or  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions  any  crude  oil  extract- 
ed In  Libya. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  regiilations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a).« 


COPERNICUS  CULTURAL  AND 
CIVIC  CENTER  TO  BE  DEDI- 
CATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  9  the  Copernicus  Founda- 
tion will  sponsor  a  dedication  gala  in 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the 
first  phase  of  the  Copernicus  Cultural 
and  Civic  Center  in  Chicago  at  5216 
West  Lawrence  Avenue,  located  in  the 
11th  District  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  Copernicus  Foundation  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Illinois  Division  of 
the  Polish-American  Congress  as  a 
not-for-profit  corporation  in  order  to 
create  the  Copernicus  Cultural  and 
Civic  Center  to  serve  the  Chicago 
area's  1.2  million  people  of  Polish  de- 
scent. The  able  Mitchell  P.  Kobelinski, 
a  former  administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  is  the  foun- 
dation's president. 

The  cultural  and  civic  center  is  part 
of  the  Copernicus  Foundation's  efforts 
to  preserve  Polish  heritage,  culture, 
and  folklore,  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
record  of  Polish  contributions  to  the 
ethnic  mosaic  of  Chicago  and  our 
entire  Nation.  The  foundation  also 
helped  to  establish  a  senior  citizens' 
nutrition  site  and  social  center  to 
serve  all  of  the  residents  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Chicago. 

When  completed,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Copernicus  Cultural  and 
Civic  Center  will  be  the  finest  building 
of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  will 
serve  as  a  living  monument  to  the  out- 
standing contributions  which  Polish 
Americans  have  made  to  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  providing  Polish  and 
English  language  instruction  and 
classes  in  ethnic  handicrafts,  the 
center  will  sponsor  senior  citizens  pro- 
grams, art  exhibitions,  a  Polonia  book- 
store, an  authentic  Polish  restaurant. 


a  comprehensive  research  library,  and 
a  700-seat  theater. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  greetings 
to  all  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Copernicus  Foundation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  dedication,  and  send  them 
my  best  wishes  for  continued  success 
in  service  to  our  Chicago  conmiunity. 
The  names  of  the  officers  and  board 
of  directors  follow: 

OFFICERS 

President.  Mitchell  P.  Kobelinski:  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Donald  A.  Gutowski:  vice 
president.  Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski;  vice 
president,  arts  and  programing,  Edwin  Cu- 
decki:  vice  president,  volunteers.  Wanda 
Kalin;  vice  president,  engineering.  Louis 
Koncza:  secretary.  Helen  Raczynski:  assist- 
ant secretary.  Jan  Lorys;  treasurer,  Gene- 
vieve Daly:  assistant  treasurer.  Stella  Patr- 
zykont. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Marlon  N.  Baruch.  Jeray  Bazylewskl. 
Elaine  Beatovlc.  Harriet  Bielanskl.  Rev. 
Edward  Brzostowski,  Richard  W.  Ciesla. 
Grazyna  Cloromskl.  Edwin  P.  Fifielski. 
Stephanie  Gondek.  John  Grabowski,  Ste- 
fanle  Jaglelski.  Olga  Kaszewlcz. 

Helen  Kempa.  Richard  Lelko.  Roman  Lo- 
bodzlnski.  Kazlmlerz  Lukomskl.  Aloyslus  A. 
Mazewskl.  George  W.  Migala.  Stanley  Rich- 
ards. Angela  Ritza.  Rev.  John  Rolek.  Jose- 
phine Rzewski.  Estelle  Sprengel.  Edmund 
Stefanowlcz.  Tadeusz  Szebert,  Julian  Wit- 
kowskl.  Alice  Zurek. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIRECTOR 

Helen  M.  Mlleckl. 

CONSULTANT  FOR  ARTS  AND  PROGRAMING 

Leonard  Pas.* 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rooino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  will  continue  its 
series  of  hearings  on  merger  policy  on 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1981.  That 
hearing  will  focus  mainly  on  mergers 
and  takeovers  in  the  energy  industries 
and  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
2141  of  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Members  or  other  individuals  wish- 
ing to  testify  or  submit  a  statement 
for  the  record  should  address  their  re- 
quests to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  2137  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515.* 


DEATH  OF  MISSIONARIES  IN  EL 
SALVADOR  REMAINS  SYMBOL 
OF  THE  FAILURE  OP  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  yesterday  an  unspeakable  atrocity 
was  committed  on  a  dark  road  in  El 
Salvador.  The  bodies  of  four  American 
churchwomen,  cruelly  violated, 
slaughtered  like  sheep,  were  thrown 
into  a  ditch  by  their  abductors.  Their 
murderers  undoubtedly  expected  that 
this  shocking  atrocity  would  get  a 
message  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Instead,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
entire  world,  and  especially  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans,  these 
women  stood  for  something— and  that 
is  why  they  were  killed.  Pour  brave 
women,  in  life  so  powerless  at  the 
hands  of  their  killers,  have  become 
powerful  in  death. 

On  December  2,  1980,  they  were 
simply  four  dedicated  missionaries. 
What  do  they  represent  today,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1981?  They  have  become  some- 
thing more.  Maura  Clarke  and  Ita 
Ford.  Dorothy  Kazel.  and  Jean  Dono- 
van are  names  that  have  been  etched 
in  our  national  soul. 

They  are  symbols  of  the  failure  of  a 
national  policy  that  promotes  increas- 
ing militarization  and  weaponry  as  the 
solution  to  the  political  dilemmas  of 
this  hemisphere. 

They  are  symbols  of  the  thousands 
of  nonalined,  noncombatant  civilians 
of  El  Salvador  who  have  been  tor- 
tured, mutilated,  slaughtered  since  the 
recent  civil  violence  began— the  num- 
bers are  now  estimated  to  exceed 
11,000  since  January  1981. 

They  are  symbols  of  what  the 
eclipse  of  our  human  rights  policy  in 
Latin  America  has  really  meant:  a  li- 
cense for  those  who  carry  our  guns, 
ammunition,  and  equipment,  to  kill  at 
random— to  obliterate  all  political  op- 
position with  bullets  rather  than  bal- 
lots. 

In  their  own  dedication  to  relief 
work  in  the  weeks  before  their  death, 
these  women  symbolize  the  almost 
half  million  refugees  from  El  Salvador 
that  violence  has  driven  from  their 
homes  into  neighboring  countries— vi- 
olence that  means  certain  death  if  we 
deport  them  from  our  shores. 

They  represent  the  vicious  repres- 
sion of  humanitarian  workers,  church 
people,  journalists,  teachers,  commu- 
nity organizers  that  has  marked  sever- 
al Latin  American  countries  that 
enjoy  our  friendship  and  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

These  women  represent,  above  all, 
the  reluctance  of  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  blame  for  the  murder 
of  innocent  civilians.  Their  unsolved 
murders  are  evidence  of  the  complicity 
and  duplicity  of  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment in  putting  out  reports  of  contin- 
uous progress  in  the  investigations  and 
prosecutions  of  these  murders— when 


in  fact  there  has  been  no  progress  and 
no  evidence  of  pressure  being  applied. 

For  a  whole  year  the  families  and  re- 
ligious communities  of  these  four 
women  have  pressed  and  pleaded  for 
information  and  action  in  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  these  mur- 
ders. We  know  well  the  obstacles,  in- 
difference, and  evasions  they  encoun- 
tered. Since  January  of  1981.  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored 
18  pieces  of  legislation;  they  have 
risen  to  speak  on  this  floor  237  times 
on  the  issue  of  El  Salvador.  What  has 
been  the  response  of  our  administra- 
tion and  State  Department?  Since  last 
December,  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens have  flooded  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  with  more  mail  than 
on  any  other  international  issue  in 
recent  memory.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sponse of  our  Government? 

With  their  blood,  these  woman 
planted  seeds  of  hope  for  a  peaceful 
community  among  the  Salvadoran 
people.  What  has  our  foreign  policy 
planted  there? 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  fear  and  par- 
onoia  dictate  our  international  rela- 
tions. In  the  long  run.  this  will  be  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  four  martyrs  of  El  Salvador 
lived  with  fear  daily— but  it  did  not 
overcome  their  dedication  to  justice 
and  compassion.  Their  own  words 
speak  eloquently  of  their  humanity, 
their  courage,  their  faith. 

Sister  Maura  Clarke  wrote  in  a 
letter: 

My  fear  of  death  is  being  challenged  con- 
stantly as  children,  lovely  young  girls,  old 
people  are  being  shot  and  some  cut  up  with 
machetes  ...  A  loving  God  must  have  a  new 
life  of  unimaginable  joy  and  peace  prepared 
for  these  precious  unknown,  uncelebrated 
martyrs. 

Jean  Donovan  wrote  to  a  friend: 

I  love  life  and  I  love  living.  While  I  feel 
compassion  and  care  for  the  people  here,  I 
am  not  up  for  suicide  and  so  must  assess  my 
own  situation  frankly.  Several  times  I  decid- 
ed to  leave.  I  almost  could,  except  for  the 
children,  poor  bruised  victims  of  adult 
lunacy.  And  who  would  care  for  them? 
Whose  heart  could  be  so  staunch  as  to  favor 
the  reasonable  thing  in  a  sea  of  their  tears 
and  neediness?  Not  mine,  dear  friend.  Not 
mine. 

The  four  n^artyrs  of  El  Salvador 
have  honored  us  all  as  Americans,  as 
women,  as  ministers  of  peace  and  com- 
passion. As  a  nation,  we  can  do  no  less 
honor,  than  to  bend  all  of  our  efforts 
toward  bringing  an  end  to  the  terrible 
violence  that  claimed  their  lives.* 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bethune)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  December  10. 

Mr.  CouRTER,  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 9. 

Mr.  CouRTER.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 15. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Dakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bethune)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Pasha YAN. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Gramm. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  D' Amours. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Savage. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Watkins. 
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S.  691.  An  act  to  amend  titles  18  and  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  record,  tape,  and  film  piracy 
and  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
a.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  De- 
cember 7,  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2596.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  expenditures  covering  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to 
section  105(b)  of  Public  Law  88-454.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

2597.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  certification 
that  an  adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classi- 
fication has  been  made  on  the  Carlsbad  Irri- 
gation District,  Brantley  project.  New 
Mexico,  and  that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated 
are  susceptible  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural crops  by  means  of  irrigation,  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  the  act  of  July  31.  1953;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2598.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  certification  that  no  use 
was  made  of  funds  appropriated  during  the 
period  April  1,  1981,  to  September  30.  1981, 
to  make  payments  under  contracts  for  any 
program,  project,  or  activity  in  a  foreign 
country  except  where,  after  consultation 
with  a  designee  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pursuant  to  section  109  of  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act  of 
1981,  Public  Law  96-436;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2599.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense articles  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal 
No.  82-07),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2600.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
articles  to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  82- 
09),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law 
94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2601.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of  the  Navy 
proposed  sale  of  certain  defense  articles  to 
Japan  (Transmittal  No.  82-11),  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2602.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  dry  cleaning 
function  at  Port  Carson.  Colo.,  pursuant  to 


section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2603.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics 
and  Management),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  nutritional  care  activity  at 
Fitzsimons  Army  Medical  Center,  Aurora, 
Colo.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2604.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics, 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  the  motor  pool  func- 
tion at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2605.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  recent  discovery  and  disposal 
of  a  suspected  lethal  chemical  agent  at  Fort 
Polk.  La.,  pursuant  to  section  409(b)(4)  of 
Public  Law  91-121  and  section  506(d)  of 
Public  Law  91-441;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2606.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Executive  Order  12315,  "Amend- 
ments to  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial, 
United  States,"  pursuant  to  article  36(b)  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  10 
U.S.C.  836(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2607.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-114,  "To  provide  a  standard  for 
determining  death,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2608.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-115,  "To  provide  an  adult  with 
the  choice  of  executing  a  directive  that 
would  allow  life-sustaining  procedures  to  be 
withheld  or  withdrawn  in  instances  of  a  ter- 
minal condition,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  "Report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Feasibility  and  the  Desirability 
of  Alternative  Measures  of  Comparability," 
pursuant  to  section  102  of  Public  Law  95- 
561;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  Chairman  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  and  second  one  issued  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to  section 
703(1)(D),  Public  Law  94-120;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2611.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

2612.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  determi- 
nation 82-2,  finding  that  the  furnishing  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  the 
Government  of  Belize  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


2613.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notification  of  transfer  of  eco- 
nomic support  funds  to  the  |>eacekeeping 
account,  pursuant  to  section  610(a).  and  au- 
thorization for  the  furnishing  of  immediate 
assistance  for  an  organization  of  African 
Unity  peacekeeping  force  in  Chad.  Pursuant 
to  614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2614.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Philippines  for  permission  to  transfer 
certain  U.S. -origin  defense  equipment  to 
New  Zealand,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2615.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  82-07). 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2616.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Indonesia  (Transmittal  No.  82-8).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2617.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Australia  (Transmittal  No.  82-09).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2618.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and  seri-ices 
to  Japan  (Transmittal  No.  82-11),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2619.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  semiaruiual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
AprU  1.  1981.  through  September  30.  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-452; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2620.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1.  1980.  through  September  30,  1981. 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-452; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

2621.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  management  of  congressional  re- 
porting requirements  (PAD-82-12.  Novem- 
ber 25.  1981);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2622.  A  letter  from  the  Chief.  Records 
Management  Branch,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(0);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2623.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Elk- 
horn  Wilderness  Study  Area  on  the  Helena 
and  Deerlodge  National  Forests  in  Montana, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-557;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2624.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting    the   second    report    on   step»s 
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taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
comply  with  the  intent  of  Congress  that  sec- 
tion 1073  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  apply  to  cases  involving  parental  Icid- 
naping  and  interstate  or  international  flight 
to  avoid  prosecution  under  applicable  State 
felony  statutes,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2625.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  text  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  pursuant 
to  section  408  of  Public  Law  93-618.  togeth- 
er with  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  final  settlement  of  certain 
claims  against  Czechoslovakia,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2626.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  user  charge  revenues  for 
wastewater  treatment  plants  (CED-82-1, 
December  2,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

2627.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  National  Weather  Service  ADP 
system  (CED-82-6.  November  18.  1981); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.R.  1465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  for  every  signifi- 
cant bill  or  resolution  reported  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  in  carrying 
out  or  complying  with  such  bUl  or  resolu- 
tion; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-353). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3816.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
Fishermen's  Contingency  Fund  established 
to  compensate  commercial  fishermen  for 
damages  resulting  from  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  in  areas 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-354).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report 
on  "Semi-Paratus:  The  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  1981"  (Rept.  No.  97-355).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  a  waiver  of 
law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natual  Gas 
Tranportation  Act  (Rept.  No.  97-350,  Pt.  II). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4927.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  eliminate 
certain  provisions  i elating  to  consolidations 
or  mergers  of  telegraph  and  record  carriers 


and  to  create  a  fully  competitive  market- 
place in  record  carriage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
356).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
H.R.  5109.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  certain  items  within  the  unified 
budget,  effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H.R.  5110.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Budget  Process  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  President 
to  improve  and  reform  the  budget  process; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5111.  A  bill  to  require  improved  col- 
lection of  defaulted  NDSL  loans  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  5112.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  shall  be  subject  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr.  Heftel,  and  Mr.  Schulze)  : 
H.R.  5113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
certain  taxes  paid  to  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
Virgin  Islands  source  income,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  5114.  A  bill  to  require  the  forfeiture 
of  railroad  land  grant  lands  in  proportion  to 
rail  service  abandonments;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5115.  A  bill  amending  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  consider  income 
from  land  grants  in  rail  line  abandonment 
and  discontinuance  proceedings,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Railsback, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia): 
H.R.  5116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978,  with  respect  to  certain  fees 
charged  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Badham. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Cheney.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  CotJRTER.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Fer- 
RARO,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Hahmer- 
scHMiDT,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 


HoRTON.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Kocov- 
SEK.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr.  Lowery 
of    California,     Mr.     Matsui,     Mr. 
McClory,     Mr.     McCloskey,     Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Miller 
of   California,   Mr.   Moorhead,   Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Quil- 
LEN,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,      Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Mr.   Snyder,    Mr.   Solomon, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.    Whittaker.    Mr.    Winn.    Mr. 
Wolfe.    Mr.    Won    Pat.    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  5117.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf  of  the  Congress  a  specially  struck 
gold  medal  to  Bryan  Lewis  Allen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5118.  A  bill  to  provide  water  to  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and  its  members, 
to  settle  Papago  Indian  water  rights  claims 
in  portions  of  the  Papago  reservations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  St 
Germain.       Mr.       Fauntroy,      Mr. 
D'Amours,     Mr.     Alexander,     Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr.    Dorgan    of    North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  resolving 
that  current  economic  pKJllcies  must  be  re- 
considered to  bring  and  keep  interest  rates 
down,  that  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal   Reserve   System   shall   discourage 
speculative  lending,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  shall  recon- 
sider its  tentative  decisions  to  reduce  the 
targets   for  growth   in   money  supply   for 
1982.  and  that  the  President  shall  comply 
with  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
229.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam. 

relative  to  the  support  of  Senate  bill  1674; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Kiloee 
and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.R.  1733:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3606:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4457:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Young,  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4467:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  HuTTO,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  4509:  Mr.  Burgener  and  Mr.  Cheney. 

H.R.  4877:  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  4930:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 


Simon.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  5004:  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  5013:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  5076:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Recula.  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  151.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr. 
GoLOWATER.  Mr.  Pashayan.  and  Mr.  Udall. 


H.J.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Clincer. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


293.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  American  Trucking 
Associations,  relative  to  the  Multi-Employer 
Pension  Plan  Stabilization  Act  of  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

294.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan Home  Weatherization  Program  Review 
Board,  relative  to  the  continued  funding  of 
its  program;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  30,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLH.,  D.D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Unless  the  Lord  watches  over  the  city, 
the  watchman  stays  awake  in  vain. — 
Psalm  127:  1. 

Lord  God  of  history,  who  has  deter- 
mined allotted  periods  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  nations. — Acts  17:26. 

When  we  have  done  all  we  know  to  do 
for  our  Nation's  defense,  we  are  still  vul- 
nerable if  we  trust  only  in  our  military 
might. 

Apart  from  Thee  there  is  no  real  secu- 
rity, for  the  Lord  is  our  defense. — Psalm 
89:  18. 

History  is  replete  with  the  record  of 
"Acts  of  God"  which  were  decisive  in 
military  engagements.  Thou  didst  lead 
Joshua  and  Thy  people  to  the  defeat  of 
Jericho.  Because  of  Thee  the  Midianites 
were  defenseless  against  Gideon  and  his 
300 ;  and  giant  Goliath  was  no  match  for 
David  and  his  sling.  Japan  in  the  middle 
ages  was  saved  from  invaders  by  strong 
winds,  or  the  "divine  wind,"  kamikaze. 
The  mighty  forces  of  Napoleon  were  de- 
feated by  winter  snows.  Dorchester 
Heights  was  saved  because  strong  winds 
prevented  British  forces  from  crossing 
Boston  Harbor. 

We  do  not  presume  to  ignore  our  re- 
sponsibility for  defense,  O  Lord,  but  de- 
liver us  from  the  fatal  error  of  indiffer- 
ence to  our  need  for  divine  direction  and 
protection.  In  the  Lord's  strong  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITy 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  there  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 


business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each  and 
to  extend  not  past  9:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


standing  order  to  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader. 


NOTICE  OP  LENGTHY  SESSION 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  the  Senate  to  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill  at  9:30  a.m.? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
consider  that  this  evening  may  be  a  very 
late  evening.  It  is  Thursday,  where  there 
is  a  regular  evening  session  were  these 
ordinary  and  regular  circumstances, 
which  they  are  not,  and  while  we  are  on 
notice  that  any  evening  might  be  a  late 
evening,  this  evening  must  be,  I  am 
afraid,  because  it  is  essential,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  we  finish  our  deliberations  on 
and  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill  before  this 
day  is  over. 

Last  evening  negotiations  were  under- 
taken to  try  to  arrive  at  a  time  agree- 
ment for  final  disposition  of  this  bill  at 
not  later  than  11  p.m.  this  evening  with 
a  number  of  other  provisions  relating  to 
amendments  and  other  matters. 

I  shall  confer  with  the  minority  leader 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  and  hope 
that  we  can  obtain  such  an  order  or  some 
variation  of  that  order  to  assure  that 
the  bill  will  be  finished  this  evening. 

But  in  any  event  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  the  Senate  will  stay  In 
session  as  long  as  necessary  to  complete 
this  bill  which  I  am  afraid  might  be  very 
late  indeed  unless  we  can  accelerate  the 
pace  of  our  progress  thus  far. 

With  that  unhappy  announcement,  I 
have  no  further  requirement  for  my  time 
imder  the  standing  order  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  it  to  any  Senator  or  yield 
it  to  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  and  I  am 
happy  to  accept  that  offer  on  behalf  of 
the  minority  leader. 

I  have  no  special  need  for  time  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  yield  my  time  remaining  under  the 


CONFIRMATION  HEARING  STATE- 
MENT OF  ELLIOTT  ABRAMS 
POINTS  OUT  NEED  FOR  GENOCIDE 
RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
heard  testimony  from  Elliott  Abrams, 
President  Reagan's  nominee  for  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs.  The  Committee  subsequently  ap- 
proved Mr.  Abrams'  nomination  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  0. 

Mr.  Abrams  opening  statement  pre- 
sented several  important  issues.  Em- 
phasizing the  long  tradition  of  support 
for  human  rights  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Abrams  said : 

But  the  role  of  human  rights  In  our  for- 
eign policy  dates  not  from  1977,  but  from 
1776.  The  United  States  was  founded  "to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  and  as  the 
President  recently  said,  "The  promotion  of 
liberty  has  always  been  a  central  element  of 
our  nation's  foreign  policy." 

Mr.  Abrams  perceived  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  human  rights  issues  in  a 
complex  world  where  the  degree  to  which 
governments  respect  political  freedoms 
varies  greatly.  Again,  he  cited  the  Presi- 
dent, this  time  describing  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  in  today's  world: 

We  will  speak  up  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  we  will  try  to  help  Its  friends. 
We  will  encourage  those  who  seek  freedom, 
not  least  by  telling  the  simple  truth  of  their 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to 
oppress  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Abrams  stated  the  two 
rules  upon  which  he  aims  to  base  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  and  protect  human 
rights  in  American  foreign  policy:  The 
need  for  truth  and  the  need  for  effective 
action.  In  his  statement,  he  stressed  the 
moral  obligation  to  be  truthful  in  dealing 
with  human  rights  affairs. 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  Abrams  re- 
ferred to  the  need  to  choose  a  course  of 
action  with  a  practical  goal  in  mind; 
How  can  we  help? 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  address  all 
of  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Abrams.  As 
an  aCarmation  of  the  value  of  human 
life  and  human  rights,  the  treaty  cer- 
tainly continues  the  tradition  of  promot- 
ing human  rights  and  liberty  which  has 
its  source,  as  Mr.  Abrams  pointed  out. 
"not  from  1977,  but  from  1776." 

Through  its  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty,  the  United  States  would 
make  a  decisive  movement  toward 
"speaking  up  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom." 
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I  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Finally,  ratification  of  the  treaty 
provides  an  obvious  answer  to  Mr. 
Abrams  question:  "How  can  we  help?' 
How  much  more  practical  an  act  is  there 
than  the  ratification  of  a  convention 
which  would  join  the  United  States  with 
over  80  other  nations  in  an  international 
agreement  which  legally  asserts  the 
value  of  human  life? 

In  closing,  Mr.  Abrams  stated: 

How  can  we  help  to  expand  the  frontiers 
of  liberty  by  an  Inch  or  by  a  mUe?  Our  aim 
must  never  be  simply  to  make  us  feel  good 
or  others  feel  bad;  It  must  be  to  defend  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Genocide  Treaty  is  consistwit 
with  all  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
our  Nation.  Ratification  of  the  treaty 
would  expand  the  frontiers  of  Uberty 
not  by  an  inch  or  a  mUe,  but  incalcu- 
lably 

I  hope  that  we  can  ratify  the  treaty 

in  the  near  future. 

Today  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee begins  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  and  I  think  this  is  very  good 
news  for  those  who  have  waited  so  long 
for  action  on  this  treaty  which  has 
been  pending  in  this  body  for  more  than 
30  years. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gor- 
ton)   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .J     ^     ,       1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  under  the  pro- 
vision for  the  two  leaders. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 


SUBMISSION    OF    MATERIAL    RE- 
GARDING   WILLIAM    J.    CASEY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing information  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
by  Mr.  William  J.  Casey,  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence.  The  information 
consists  of  a  revision  and  update  of  Mr. 
Casey's  response  to  the  committee's 
questionnaire  which  he  provided  at  the 
time  of  his  confirmation  hearing  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 27,  1981. 

Statement  for  Completion  by  Presidential 
Nominees* 

•All  responses  are  based  on  Information 
as  of  January,  1981,  except  as  otherwise 
noted. 

Notb:  This  Is  the  revised  version  of  Mr. 
Casey's  SSCI  Questionnaire.  It  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  on  September  28,  1981. 

Name:  Casey,  William  J. 

Address:  Glenwood  Road,  Roslyn  Harbor. 
New  York. 


Position   to  which  nominated:    Director. 
CIA. 
Date  of  nomination:  January  20,  1981. 
Date  of  birth:   March   13,   1913. 
Place  of  birth:  New  Tork. 
Marital  status:  Married. 
Pull  name  of  spouse  (including  any  former 
names  used  by  spouse) :   Sophia  Kurz. 

Names  and  ages  of  children;  Bemadette 
Casey.  35  years. 

Education:  Institution,  dates  attended, 
degrees  received,  dates  of  degrees:  St.  Agnes 
High  School.  1926-28,  none;  Baldwin  High 
School.  1929-30.  1930:  Pordham  University. 
1930-34,  BBS,  1934;  Catholic  Univ.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1935-36,  none;  St.  John's  Law  School. 
1936-37,   LLB.    1937. 

Honors  and  awards:  List  telow  all  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  mili- 
tary medals,  honorary  society  memberships, 
and  any  other  special  recognitions  for  out- 
standing service  or  achievement:  Bronze 
Star,  WWII;  WlUlam  Donovan  Award  1974; 
Honorary  Doctorates:  Pordham  University, 
St.  John's  University,  Adelphl  University, 
MoUoy  College. 

Memberships:  List  below  all  memberships 
and  offices  held  In  professional,  fraternal, 
business,  scholarly,  civic,  charitable  and 
other  organizations: 

New  York  Bar  Association.  1950,  present; 
International  Rescue  Committee,  President. 
1970.  1971;  Citizen's  Commsn.  on  Indo- 
Chinese  Refugees,  Co-Chalrman;  American 
Bar  Association.  1970,  present;  Nassau  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  1956.  present;  CouncU  on 
Foreign  Relations,  1973,  present;  Atlantic 
Council,  Director.  1976,  present;  Commission 
on  Organization  for  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy,  present;  Veterans  of  the  OSS.  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Intelligence  OfBcers. 
present. 

Employment  record:  List  below  all  posi- 
tions held  since  high  school.  Including  the 
title  or  description  of  Job.  name  of  employer, 
location  of  work,  and  dates  of  Inclusive 
employment. 

Seo  Attachment  A. 

Government  experience:  List  any  experi- 
ence In  or  direct  association  with  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governments.  Including  any 
advisory,  consultative,  honorary  or  other 
part-time  service  or  positions. 
See  Attachment  B. 

Published  writings:  List  the  titles,  pub- 
lishers and  dates  of  books,  articles,  reports  or 
other  published  materials  you  have  written: 
Lawyers  Desk  Book.  1965;  Tax  Sheltered 
Investments,  1952;  Estate  Planning  Desk 
Book,  1956;  Forms  of  Business  Agreements. 
1966;  Accounting  Desk  Book,  1967;  Where 
and  How  the  War  Was  Fought.  An  Armchair 
Guide  to  the  American  Revolution.  Published 
by  Morrow  1976;  Life  Insurance,  Real  Estate, 
Mutual  Funds  Desk  Books;  Executive  Pay 
Plans:  How  to  Finance  a  Business.  R?nego- 
tlatlon  Forms  cf  Business  Agreement;  Forms 
of  Wills  and  Trusts;  Charitable  Giving  and 
Foundations;  numerous  articles  and  speeches 
In  law   reviews  and  other  Journals. 

Political  affiliations  and  activities:  List  all 
memberships  and  offices  held  or  financial 
contributions  and  services  rendered  to  all 
political  parties  or  election  committees  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years: 

1980 — Campaign  Director.  Reagan-Bush 
and  Reagan  for  President.  Contributions  of 
$1,000  to  Reagan,  Bush.  Connally.  Baker  pri- 
mary campaigns.  $10,000  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee.  $2,000  Senatorial  campaign  In 
New  York. 

1978 — $10,000  Duryea  for  Governor  In  New 
York. 

1976 — Ford  Campaign  $1,000. 
1974 — $1,000  Wilson  for  Governor  In  New 
York. 

1972 — $300  Nixon   campaign. 
Qualifications:  State  fully  your  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  In  the  position  to  which  you 
have  been  named.  (Attach  sheet.) 


See  Attachment  C. 

Financial  Disclosure  and  Potential  Con- 
Rlct  of  Interest: 

1.  Please  describe  any  en^>loyment.  Invest- 
ment, association,  or  activity  which  might 
create,  or  appear  to  create,  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est In  the  position  to  which  you  have  been 
nominated: 

None. 

2.  As  far  as  it  can  be  foreseen,  state  your 
plans  after  compleUng  government  service. 
Please  state  specifically  any  agreements  or 
understandings,  written  or  unwritten,  con- 
cerning employment  after  leaving  govern- 
ment service,  in  particular  concerning  agree- 
ments, understandings  or  options  to  return 
to  your  current  position : 

I  have  no  plans  at  present,  but  In  the  past 
after  completing  government  service  I  have 
always  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  I  have 
no  agreements,  understandings  or  options  to 
return  to  my  present  position. 

3  Describe  the  financial  arrangements  you 
have  made  or  plan  to  make,  if  you  are  con- 
firmed, m  connection  with  severance  from 
your  current  position.  Please  Include  sever- 
ance pay,  pension  rights,  stock  options,  de- 
ferred income  arrangements,  and  any  and  aOl 
compensation  that  will  or  might  be  received 
In  the  future  as  a  result  of  your  current  posi- 
tion or  your  past  business  or  professional 
relationships : 

I  have  made  no  such  arrangements  except 
that  upon  termination  with  my  law  firm  I 
will  receive  a  severance  amount. 

4.  Please  list  below  all  corporations,  part- 
nerships, foundations,  trusts,  or  other  enti- 
tles toward  which  you  have  fiduciary  obliga- 
tions or  m  which  you  hold  directorships  or 
other  positions  of  trust: 

During  1976-1981  I  have  been  a  director 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  enterprises,  as 
listed  below: 

Long  Island  Trust  Company:  Lltco  Bank 
Corporation  of  NY,  Inc.;  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Co  ;  Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.; 
Gamble  Skogmo;  St.  Francis  Hospital;  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee;  Long  Island  Ac- 
tion   Commission:    Safflr    Publishing    Com- 
pany;   International    Center    for   Economic 
Policy  Studies;  Energy  Transition  Company. 
Inc  •  Institute  for  Economic  and  Legal  Anal- 
ysis: Sophia  and  William  Casey  Foundation. 
5    Have  you  been  an  attorney  for.  or  a 
representative  or  registered  agent  of.  a  for- 
eign government,  or  any  entity  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  government?  In  your 
present  position  are  you  formally  associated 
with  individuals  who  are  attorneys  for    or 
representatives  or  registered  agents  of.  for- 
eign governments  or  entitles?  If  the  answer 
to  either  or  both  questions  Is  yes.  please  de- 
scribe each  relationship  on  a  separate  sheet . 
I  was  not  an  attorney  for.  or  a  representa- 
tive or  registered  agent  of.  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  any  entity  under  the  controXoi 
a  foreign  government.  In  January  1981.  'The 
list  of  my  clients  during  1976-1981  provided 
in   response    to  Question   14   shows   that  I 
performed  legal  services  for  Indonesia  and 
Korea,  who  were  clients  of  Rogers  b  VPells 
(see  Attachment  D  for  detailed  explanation 
of  these  services).  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge  during  the  past  ten  years  I  have  per- 
formed no  legal  services  for.  nor  have  I  rep- 
resented or  otherwise  acted  as  a  registered 
agent  of.  a  foreign  government  or  forelpi 
government    enUty.   other    than    as    stated 
above. 

As  of  January  1981,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  was  not  formally  associated 
with  individuals  who  were  attorneys  for  or 
representatives  or  registered  agents  of,  for- 
eign governments  or  entitles.  In  September 
1981  I  was  informed  by  Rogers  &  WeUs  that 
the  firm  had  been  representing  a  client  con- 
trolled by  a  foreign  government  entity  as 
of  January  1981. 

6  List  an  securities,  real  property,  partner- 
ship interests,  or  other  investments  or  re- 
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celvables  with  a  market  value  In  excess  of 
$1,000. 
See  Attachment  E. 

7.  List  all  loans,  mortgages,  or  other  In- 
debtedness In  excess  of  $1,000: 

Long  Island  Trust  Co..  $3,617.79.  guaran- 
tor of  loan  to  brother:  Promissory  note  of 
5/4/79.  13.37  percent.  $328.89/month: 

The  Royhl  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  $150,000, 
guarantor  ot  loan  to  COAP  Planning :  Prom- 
issory note  of  8/16/79.  9.75  percent  due 
7/30/82: 

National  Savings  &  Trust  Co..  $350,000. 
(8/81  bal.).  $218,749.  guarantor  of  loan  to 
ITA,  Ltd.:  Term  loan  of  1/22/80.  prime  plus 
2  percent,  due  on  1/22/84: 

National  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  $100,000, 
guarantor  of  loan  to  ITA,  Ltd.:  Line  of  credit 
Issued  1/80.  prime  plus  2  percent;  final  pay- 
ment due  11/2/81; 

United  States  Trust  Co..  $18,000.  promis- 
sory note  of  4/2/79,  prime  plus  1  percent 
due  on  demand. 

8.  Please  describe  all  gifts  of  pecuniary 
value  in  excess  of  $500  received  In  the  past 
five  years. 

None. 

9.  Please  list  any  legal  actions  in  which 
you  are  presently  either  a  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, and  any  legal  actions  in  the  last 
five  years  in  which  you  have  been  a  plain- 
tiff, defendant,  or  witness. 

See  Attachment  P. 

10.  Describe  any  business  relationships, 
dealing  or  financial  transaction  (other  than 
taxpaylng)  which  you  have  had  during  the 
last  ten  years  with  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  for  yourself,  on  behalf  of  a  client. 
or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might  In  any  way 
constitute  or  result  In  a  possible  conflict  of 
Interest  with  the  position  to  which  you  have 
been  nominated. 

None. 

11.  List  any  lobbying  activity  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  which  you  have  engaged 
for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  Indirectly  in- 
fluencing the  passage,  defeat  or  modification 
of  any  legislation  at  the  national  level  of 
government  or  affecting  the  administration 
and  execution  of  national  law  or  public  pol- 
icy. List  specifically  any  appearance  before 
any  committee  of  the  Congress,  and  any 
other  effort  in  any  capacity  to  influence  an 
action  of  a  committee  of  Congress: 

1978-1979,  Testified  as  Co-chairman  of 
Citizen's  Commission  for  Indo-Chinese  Ref- 
ugees before  Senate  and  House  Subcommit- 
tees on  Immigration  and  before  Subcommit- 
tee of  House  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
visit  to  Islands  in  S.E.  Asia  to  which  boat 
people  were  going  to  escape  Vietnam — urged 
stronger  relief  measures  for  these  refugees. 

1980.  Participation  with  partners  fo  my 
Hw  firm  In  making  representations  on  behalf 
of  client  who  builds  condominiums  in  Flor- 
ida on  Impact  of  condominium  legislation 
pending  in  Senate  and  House. 

12.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  po- 
tential conflict  of  interest  that  may  be  dis- 
closed by  your  responses  to  the  above  items: 

By  disposing  of  assets  or  establishing  a 
blind  trust  If  necessary. 

13.  List  sources  and  amounts  of  all  Income 
received  during  the  last  five  years,  including 
ivll  salaries,  fees,  dividends.  Interest,  gifts, 
rents,  royalties,  patents,  honoraria,  and  other 
item-;  exceeding  $500.  (If  you  prefer  to  do  so. 
copies  of  U.S.  Income  tax  returns  for  these 
years  may  be  substituted  here,  but  their  sub- 
mission is  not  required.)  Unlike  the  original 
fllin!;.  these  figures  Include  capital  transac- 
tions, and  the  1980  figures  are  actual  than 
estimated. 

14.  Add  schedule  itemizing  each  individ- 
ual source  of  income  which  exceeds  $500.  If 
you  are  an  attorney,  accountant,  or  other 
nrofessional.  attach  schedule  listing  all 
clients  and  cu-stomers  whom  you  bill  more 
than  $500  worth  of  services  during  the  past 
five  years. 


1980       1979       1978       1977       1976 

Salary 

1, 185 

Fees,  royalties  . 
Dividends 

.  194,327  130,050  237,077  143,117  119,563 

..    98.107    53,374    41,164    30.684    43,259 

18.  19S     46  027     43.122     14  498  102  892 

Gifts 

Rents 2,700      1,200 

Other,  eiceedinj 
1500  (losses)...    78,634  (68,107)  28,611  (84,599)  45,624 

Total 391, %3  162,544  349,974,103,700  312,523 


For  a  schedule  itemizing  each  Individual 
source  of  Income,  see  my  Financial  Disclos- 
ure Report  to  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics,  Jan.  8,  1981,  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Committee  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto,  Aug.  28,  1981,  which  Is  At- 
tachment G.  (Omitted.)  For  Client  List  see 
Attacliment  H.  Please  note :  The  attached  list 
covers  some  clients  and  customers  for  whom 
less  than  $500  worth  of  services  was  provided. 

Other  Information: 

15.  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  (includ- 
ing pleas  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere)  of  any 
criminal  violation  other  than  a  minor  traf- 
fic offense?  No. 

16.  Please  advise  the  Committee  of  any 
additional  Information,  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable, which  you  feel  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  your  nomination?  None. 

17.  Please  provide  the  Committee  with  the 
names  and  current  addresses  of  five  individ- 
uals whom  you  believe  are  in  a  position  to 
comment  upon  your  qualifications  for  the 
office  to  which  you  have  been  nominated: 

John  J.  McCioy,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza, 
NY  10005:  Richard  Helms,  4649  Garfield 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20007;  William 
Rogers.  Rogers  &  Wells.  200  Park  Ave..  New 
York.  NY  1O017:  Stanley  gporkln.  8816  Brlerly 
Road.  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20015;  Leo  Cherne. 
Research  Institute  of  America,  589  Fifth 
Ave..  NY  10017. 

18.  Are  you  willing  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Congress  on  such  occasions  as  you  may 
be  rea.sonably  requested  to  do  so?  Yes. 

19.  Are  you  willing  to  provide  such  in- 
formation as  Is  requested  by  such  commit- 
tee? Yes. 

The  undersigned  certifies  that  the  infor- 
mation contained  herein  is  true  and  correct. 
Sitrned:  William  J.  Casey. 
Date:  September  29.  1981. 

I  Attachment  A] 
Employment  Record 

1937-50.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Edi- 
tors. Research  Institute  of  America,  New 
York,  NY. 

1942-45.  US  Naval  Reserve.  LT  Chief.  Sec- 
retariat and  Chief  of  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions. OSS,  European  Theater. 

1947-48.  Special  Counsel.  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 

1948.  Special  Assistant  to  AVeriU  Harri- 
man  relating  to  Implementation  of  Marshall 
Plan. 

1948-62,  Instructor  of  tax  law  at  NYU. 

1950-71.  Law  partner.  Hall.  Casey.  Dick- 
ler  &  Howley.  New  York  City,  and  predeces- 
sor firm. 

1954-71.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Editors. 
Institute  for  Business  Planning.  Englewood. 
N.J. 

1971-73.  Chairman.  SEC.  Washington.  D.C. 

1973-74.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  Washington.  D.C. 

1974-76.  President  and  Chairman.  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Washington.  D.C. 

1976-80.  Counsel  to  law  firm  of  Rogers  & 
Wells.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mar.  80-Nov.  80.  Campaign  Manager. 
Reagan  Presidential  Campaign. 

Nov.  80-Jan.  81.  Transition  team  for  Presi- 
dent-elect Reagan. 

Jan.  81-present.  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 


(Attachment  B| 
Government  Experience 

1942-45.  US  Naval  Reserve.  LT  Chief.  Sec- 
retariat and  Chief  of  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions. OSS.  European  Theater. 

1947-48.  Sipeciai  Counsel,  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 

1948,  Special  Assistant  to  Averlll  Harrl- 
man  relating  to  implementation  of  Marshall 
Plan. 

1969-70,  Member,  President's  Task  Force 
on  International  Development. 

July  69-Aprll  71,  Member,  General  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Arms  Control  &  Disarma- 
ment Agency   (ACDA). 

1970-71,  President,  International  Rescue 
Committee. 

1971-73,  Chairman.  SEC. 

1973-74.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Mar.  74-Jan.  76.  Member,  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the 
Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  (Murphy  Com- 
mission). 

1974-76.  President  and  Chairman.  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mar.  76-May  77.  Member.  President's  For- 
eign Intelligence  Advisory  Board  (PFIAB). 

Chairman.  Task  Force  on  Equity  and  Ven- 
ture Capital,  SBA. 

Nov.  80-Jan.  81,  Transition  team  for 
President-elect  Reagan. 

Jan.  81-Present,  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

[Attachment  C) 
Qualifications 

I  have  been  successful  in  directing  Fed- 
eral government  organizations  at  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Eicport-Imp'ort  Bank  and  in  working  with 
a  large  range  of  government  agencies  and 
committees  during  my  tenure  as  Under- 
secretary of  State. 

I  have  had  intelligence  experience  in 
building  the  American  intelligence  service 
in  Europe  In  World  War  II  and  In  direct- 
ing clandestine  intelligence  operations  into 
Germany  during  the  last  six  months  of 
World  War  II.  Since  then,  I  have  been  an 
active  consumer  and  user  of  American  in- 
telligence as  a  member  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  as 
Undersecretary  of  State.  I  have  also  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  our  intelligence  services 
as  a  member  of  the  Murphy  Commission 
on  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  and  as 
a  member  of  the  President's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board. 

During  my  entire  working  life  my  activi- 
ties as  a  lawyer,  author  and  editor  have 
involved  the  gathering,  analysis  and  evalu- 
ation of  Information  and  applying  it  to 
practical   purposes. 

[Attachment  D[ 

Indonesia  and  Korea  were  clients  of  the 
law  firm  rather  than  my  personal  clients, 
but  I  was  consulted  and  provided  limited 
legal  services  with  respect  to  their  business 
affairs,  accumulating  only  48%  billable 
hours  with  respect  to  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  and  Pertamina  between  July  1976 
and  June  1978  and  12  hours  between  No- 
vember 1976  and  February  1978  for  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  I  was  compensated  for  my 
services  through  Rogers  &  Wells;  my  hourly 
rate  at  the  time  was  approximately  $260 
per  billable  hour.  I  was  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  certain  tax  matters  related  to  In- 
donesia's petroleum  Industry.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  had  a  meeting  at  the  Department 
of  Treasury  and.  I  believe,  two  meetings  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1976. 

The  legal  services  that  I  performed  for 
the  Government  of  Korea  consisted  of  con- 
ferring with  the  Korean  Ambassador  to  the 
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United  States  and  other  members  of  Rogers 
j2  Wells  relating  to  whether  a  claim  of  sov- 
ereign Immunity  should  be  asserted  by  the 
Government  of  Korea.  I  was  called  upon 
for  these  services  when  the  partner  In  charge 
of  the  account  was  unavailable.  On  this 
point,  see  the  atuched  letter  from  Rogers  & 
Wells. 

Rogers  &  Well^. 
Washington,  DC,  September  2, 1981. 
Stanley  Sporkin.  E^sq.. 

General      Counsel,      Central      Intelligence 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sporkin  :  At  your  request,  this  is 
to  confirm  the  Information  provided  orally 
to  Mr.  La  Plante.  During  the  period  William 
Casey  was  of  counsel  to  our  firm,  the  firm 
provided  certain  representation  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  (on  a  matter  re- 
lating to  Pertamina)  and  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  In  regard  to  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia, In  the  summer  of  1976,  Mr.  Peter 
Fisher,  a  partner  of  our  firm,  and  Mr.  Casey 
had  two  information  meetings  with  IRS  of- 
ficials. Subsequently,  the  firm  foresaw  a  pos- 
sible need  to  move  to  an  advocacy  position 
with  respect  to  the  IRS,  and  we  determined 
that  we  should  register  the  firm  and  Mr. 
Fisher  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  In  case  this  eventuality  came  to  pass.  To 
the  best  of  our  recollection  and  belief,  Mr. 
Casey  had  no  further  meetings  with,  or  other 
contract  with.  United  States  Government  of- 
ficials on  this  matter  subsequent  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1976  meetings  Just  referred  to. 

With  respect  to  our  work  for  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  we  determined  at  the  time  that 
registration  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act  was  not  required,  since  all  of 
our  work  came  within  the  exemption  to 
registration  provided  for  in  section  3(g)  of 
the  Act.  We  should  also  note  that,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection  and  belief,  Mr.  Casey's 
limited  work  on  this  matter  did  not  Involve 
any  meetings  with,  or  any  other  contract 
with,  United  States  Government  officials. 
Sincerely. 

Anthony  F.  Essaye. 

[Attachment  E| 

(Based  on  Information  as  of  August  28.  1981) 

Property  Holdings  op  William  Casey 

Investments: 

Capital  Cities  Communications  (Capital 
Cities  Broadcasting); 

Philip  Morris; 

Datapoint  Corp.; 

Dennlson  Manufacturing: 

International  Business  Machines; 

Intel  Corp.; 

Rolm  Corp.; 

Johnson  &  Johnson; 

Raychem  Corp.; 

Englehard  Minerals  &  Chemicals; 

AMAREX.  Inc.; 

Apache  Corp.; 

Atlantic  Richfield: 

Dome  Petroleum: 

Kerr-McGee: 

Mesa  Rty.  Tr.  Unit  Ben.  Int.; 

Southland  Royalty: 

Standard  Oil  Indiana: 

Superior  Oil; 

Halliburton; 

Schlumberger  Ltd.; 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co.; 

Permian  Basin  Trust; 

San  Juan  Basin  Trust; 

Vanguard  Ventures.  Inc.; 

Energy  Transition  Company: 

Kinetics  Inc.; 

Long  Island  Commercial  Review.  Inc. 
(Long  Island  Business  Review,  Inc.); 

Patrician  Paper  Co.,  Inc.; 

Unltrode  Corporation: 

Data  General  Computer; 

Ohio  State  Municipal  Bonds: 

Tri-Rotor  Engine  (patent): 

SWC  Information  Company: 


Mlnl-Sub — small  submarine  venture: 

REALCO  (Recycling  &  Energy  Asso- 
ciates)— waste  recycling  venture: 

Penverter — computer  Input  venture: 

ITA,  Ltd. — importing  venture; 

COAP  Planning — computerized  financial 
analysis: 

North  Courts — racquet  bail  courts:  and 

Health  'N  Sports,  Inc. 

Real  Estate: 

Home  in  Roslyn,  New  York: 

Home  in  Palm  Beach,  Florida; 

Capitol  Towers  Unit  II — interest  in  garden 
apartments,  Sacramento,  California. 

(Attachment  P] 

Legal  Actions  Involving  William  Casey 
(1976-1981) 

As  defendant: 

Kurz  V.  Casey,  Index  No.  18920/74  (Su- 
preme Court.  Nassau  County.  NY) .  An  action 
brought  by  the  widow  of  my  brother-in-law 
who  had  a  heart  attack  while  mowing  the 
lawn  at  a  house  occupied  by  him  but  owned 
by  my  wife  and  me.  Dismissed  from  the 
bench,  but  reversed  on  appeal  and  remanded 
to  the  trial  court  where  it  Is  pending. 

Maiden  v.  Biehl.  74  Civ.  4690  ( S.D.N. Y.).  A 
derivative  action  brought  on  behalf  of  bond- 
holders against  directors,  accountants 
(Harkness  &  Sells)  and  investment  bankers 
selling  bonds  of  Multlponlcs,  an  agricultural 
company  of  which  I  was  a  director.  Addi- 
tional Information  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Committee. 

In  re  Multiponics,  Inc..  622  F.2d  709  (5th 
Clr.  1980),  reVg.  436  F.Supp  1065  (E.D.La. 
1977) .  Bankruptcy  proceedings  arising  out  of 
the  business  described  above  In  Maiden  v. 
Biehl.  Additional  information  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Committee. 

Crescent  Property  Services.  Inc.  v.  Capitol 
Towers  Unit  I  Trust,  et  al.  {Scheuer  v.  Trus- 
tee). Case  No.  286569  (Superior  Court.  Sacra- 
mento County.  CA) .  A  claim  for  Infiatlon  ad- 
justment and  payment  of  compensation  for 
managing  Sacramento  garden  apartments 
held  for  my  benefit. 

Halbftnger  v.  Bleakney,  et  al..  71  Civ.  3261 
(S.D.N. Y.);  Levinkind  v.  Winters,  et  al.,  71 
Civ.  1015  (E.D.N.Y.),  consolidated  73  Civ. 
1714  (S.D.N.Y.);  Funnell  v.  Arkus-Duntov,  et 
al..  69  Civ.  1890  (S.D.N.Y.);  and  Weiner  v. 
Winters,  et  al..  69  Civ.  2461  (S.D.N.Y.),  con- 
solidated 69  Civ.  1890  (S.D.N. Y.).  Detailed 
information  concerning  these  cases,  all  of 
which  relate  to  the  Fund  of  America,  has 
been  provided  to  the  Committee. 

Stone  v.  Export-Import  Bank,  552  F.2d  132 
(5th  Clr.  1977).  An  action  brought  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  against  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
It  is  possible  that  several  other  actions  of 
this  nature  were  brought  against  the  bank 
and  that  I  was  never  made  aware  of  them. 
Such  suits  do  not  touch  me  personally. 

IMS  Enterprises,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Mark  Straus- 
berg,  et  al.,  Index  No.  17989/80  (Supreme 
Court,  New  York  County,  NY).  Plaintiffs 
have  brought  an  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract against  SJS  Associates,  a  business  ven- 
ture formed  In  1978  to  engage  in  publication 
of  financial  Information  and  deal  in  options 
on  securities.  Also  named  in  the  suit  are  all 
of  the  limited  partners  in  SJS  Associates,  In- 
cluding SWC  Information  Company,  which 
is  owned  by  me.  I  was  not  personally  named 
as  a  party  in  the  action.  In  May  1981.  plain- 
tiff's first  action  was  dismissed  for  failure  to 
state  a  cause  of  action,  but  leave  was  granted 
to  amend  the  pleadings.  The  suit  was  refiled 
and  I  have  been  Informally  advised  that  the 
action  will  be  dismissed. 

As  plaintiff: 

Casey  v.  Health  'n  Sports,  Inc.,  (Supreme 
Court.  Nassau  County.  NY,  1980) .  This  action 
(previously  reported  to  the  Committee  as 
Casey  v.  Abraham  Shames)  wi«  to  collect  a 
debt  owed  after  Mr.  Shames  initiated  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  Action  was  Initiated 
(process  served),  but  never  filed. 


Please  Note:  Although  several  of  the  firms 
with  which  I  was  associated  were  Involred 
In  litigation.  I  was  not  a  party  in  any  of 
that  litigation  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  deter- 
mine. 

As  witness: 

National  Cash  Register  v.  Ginsberg,  New 
York  Supreme  Court — witness  to  conversa- 
tion action  on  contract  against  client. 

U.S.  V.  Clifford.  Eastern  District.  New 
York — character  witness. 

U.S.  V.  Gleason,  Southern  District,  New 
York — character  witness. 

Please  Note:  Additional  appearances  as 
witness  may  have  t>een  made:  however,  no 
comprehensive  listing  has  been  kept. 

(Attachment  H] 
List  of  clients  furnished  by  Rogers  &  Wells 
with  respect  to  which  William  J.  Casey,  who 
was  then  affiliated  with  the  firm,  had  billable 
time  or  otherwise  received  credit  during  the 
period  1976-1981. 

Alexander  &  Alexander; 

The  Alternative  Education: 

American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions; 

H.  W.  Anderson  Products; 

Armor  Products  Inc.; 

Associated  Press: 

Charles  N.  Atwood; 

Parley  Augustsson; 

BRS  Inc.: 

Virginia  Bacon: 

Banque  de  Paris; 

Ford  Bartlett; 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.; 

Bessemer  Trust  Company; 

Sidney  B.  Bowne  &  Son; 

Elwood  D.  Boynton; 

Broad  Hollow  Development; 

Jeremiah  Burns,  Inc.; 

Caesar's  World: 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.; 

Central  American  Pipeline; 

City  of  New  York; 

Sidney  Colen; 

Continental  Hotels  Corporation; 

Covert  &  Associates,  Inc.; 

Cox  &  Company; 

DWG  Corporation: 

Deak  &  Co.  Inc.; 

Diamond  Distributors,  Inc.; 

Andrew  Duell; 

E.T.P.M.; 

Energy  Transition  Corp.; 

Environmental  Research  &  Technology: 

Jack  Farber: 

Fidelity  Management  &  Research  Corp.: 

Film  Corporation  of  America: 

Anthony  G.  A.  Fisher; 

Fitch  Investors  Service,  Inc.; 

Florida  Condominium  Corp.: 

John  Foglla; 

Connie  Francis; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Frledberg; 

Fulbright  &  JaworskI  (D.C): 

Gamble-Skogmo; 

Gladding  Corp.; 

Government  of  Indonesia: 

Graphic  Controls  Corp.; 

Estate  of  Leonard  W.  Hall; 

Housatonic  Valley  Paper  Co.; 

The  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs: 

International  Crude  Oil  Refining  Inc.; 

Kennecott  Copper; 

Kephart  Communications,  Inc.; 

King  KuUen  Grocery  Stores; 

Mitchell  P.  Kobellnskl: 

Koren-DoResta: 

Korvettes; 

Nicholas  Krapf; 

Litco  Corporation  of  New  York; 

Lockheed  Aircraft; 

Long  Island  Forum  for  Technology; 

Long  Island  Trust  Company; 

Dominique  Malllard: 

Mastercraft  Corp.; 

Merrill  Lynch  Hubbard; 

Merrill  Lynch  International  Bank; 
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Merrill,  Lynch.  Pierce.  Penner  &  Smith; 

Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.; 

Moore.  Schley.  Cameron  &  Company; 

U.  V.  Musclo; 

NAP  Manufacturing  Company; 

NVP  Corporation; 

Nassau  County; 

National  Telephone  Company; 

Newfoundland  Refining: 

New  York  State  Employees  Retirement 
FMnd; 

Norse  Petroleum  A/S; 

Old  Lane  International; 

Owens-nunols  Glass  Mfg.  Co.; 

Oyster  Bay  Poodtown; 

PAN  AM  World  Alrwayt; 

Parr  Meadows  Racing  Association; 

Pertamlna: 

Peter  Plffath; 

J.  T.  Potter; 

Maxwell  M.  Powell; 

Promenade  Magazines,  Inc.; 

Pullman.  Inc.; 

Republic  of  Korea; 

Resources  Asia: 

Reynolds  Construction  Company; 

Estate  of  Joseph  E.  Rldder; 

Robert  Ross/East-Europe  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corp.; 

SCA  Services.  Inc.; 

Philip  J.  Sagona; 

Saudi  American  Lines; 

Scientific  Life  Systems  (Dr.  Irving  Dardlk) ; 

Howard  Sears.  Jr.; 

Semiconductor  Specialists.  Inc.; 

Servo  Corporation  of  America; 

Shaheen  Natural  Resources: 

Abraham  Shames: 

Sharon  Steel  Company; 

Sloan  Valve  Company; 

Lauralne  G.  Smith; 

Edward  Swanson: 

Tennessee  Partners,  Ltd.; 

Ter  Bush  &  Powell.  Inc.; 

Trubln.  SUlcocks.  Edelman; 

Twentieth  Century  Pox; 

Walter  Van  der  Waag; 

Joseph  P.  Vlrdone: 

Wachenhut  Corp.; 

S.  G.  Warburg  &  Company.  Ltd.; 

David  Westerman; 

Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering; 

Milton  Zipper. 


nify  continuing  international  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  I  want 
to  wish  Stan  Cottrell  every  success  for 
his  heroic  undertaking. 


THE  GREAT  FRIENDSHIP  RUN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  coUeagues  of  an  event  scheduled  to 
occur  in  May  of  1982  in  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China;  an  event  that  may  be  of 
particular  interest  to  Members  in  this 
Chamber  who  push  themselves  out  the 
door  every  day  to  run  in  heat,  snow,  rain 
and  wind  and  who  understand  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  well-being  that 
consistent  runners  know. 

The  Great  Friendship  Run,  as  it  will 
be  called,  has  been  organized  by  Mr. 
Stan  Cottrell  of  Tucker,  Ga.  Mr.  Cottrell 
set  a  world's  record  last  year  for  running 
across  the  United  States,  3.100  miles,  in 
48  days.  In  addition,  he  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  training  run  from  Nashville  to 
Chattanooga  for  the  benefit  of  the  Heart 
Association.  His  plan  now  is  to  rim  the 
length  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  4.100 
miles,  through  the  mountains  and  desert 
beginning  in  May.  At  the  same  time,  rim- 
ners  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
will  commence  a  race  in  the  United 
States,  following  Stan's  American  course 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  American  enterprise  and  good 
will.  The  Great  Friendship  Run  will  sig- 


FACING  THE  REALITY  OP 
ENTITLEMENTS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  the  Senate  has 
been  concentrating  on  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  and  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  budget  cuts.  Like  many  of  my 
coUeagues,  I  have  been  saying  for  years 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  got  to 
quit  spending  so  much  money  and  I  am 
very  pleased  that  Congress  is  finally  tak- 
ing action  to  get  the  Federal  budget  un- 
der control.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  work 
in  the  last  10  months,  and  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  The  budget  reduc- 
tions have  been  painful  ones  for  us  to 
make,  but  I  still  believe  that  they  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  overall  well- 
being  of  this  Nation. 

While  I  completely  support  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  Government  expendi- 
tures, I  am  concerned  that  the  recent 
round  of  budget  cuts  has  been  aimed  at 
the  wrong  mark.  If  we  are  to  get  control 
of  the  real  problem  in  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  debt  and  future  deficits,  it  will 
have  to  lie  in  that  minefield  of  dealing 
with  entitlement  programs. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  even 
know  what  an  entitlement  is?  I  wonder 
how  many  people  realize  that  entitle- 
ments— those  income  maintenance,  in- 
come transfer,  retirement  funds  that 
people  are  "entitled"  to — are  now  con- 
suming 50  percent  of  the  Federal  budget? 
How  many  Americans  are  aware  that 
the  recent  round  of  budget  cuts  have 
been  aimed  at  programs  that  make  up 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  budget,  and 
that  entitlement  programs  have  not  been 
touched?  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  President, 
dealing  with  entitlements  is  a  political 
minefield,  but  sooner  or  later,  and  I  hope 
it  is  sooner,  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  confront  the  issue. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  tried 
to  cross  that  minefield  during  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  markup  of  the 
continuing  resolution.  The  amendment 
that  was  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Greorgia,  Senator  Mattingly,  would  have 
allowed  for  a  2-percent  reduction  in  en- 
titlements at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  would  have  required  a  2-per- 
cent decrease  in  payments  not  required 
by  law.  The  amendment  could  have  saved 
as  much  as  .?8  billion,  but  it  was  defeated. 
Because  of  this  action,  we  are  now  back 
to  where  we  began — cutting  programs 
that  make  up  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
budget.  I  think  this  course  is  going  to 
cause  some  problems  and  I  would  like  to 
give  a  small  example  of  the  effect  on 
one  segment  of  the  Labor,  HHS,  Edu- 
cation appropriations  bill. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  plan  is  the  block  grant.  I 
have  supported  this  funding  approach 
for  many  years  because  I  think  in  the 
long  run  it  will  prove  not  only  more  eco- 
nomical, but  will  benefit  the  various  pro- 
grams involved  by  allowing  more  free- 
dom from  bureaucratic   redtape.  I  do 


not  think  the  block  grants,  as  finally 
Qpacted.were  structured  as  well  as  they 
could  have  been,  but  I  think  It  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  education  block  grant  is  a  block 
grant  in  name  only.  The  two  largest  ed- 
ucation programs,  title  I  and  education 
of  the  handicapped,  were,  respectively, 
left  separate  within  the  block  and  as  a 
categorical  grant.  The  education  pro- 
grams that  were,  in  reality,  blocked  make 
up  a  very  small  portion  of  the  money  we 
spend  on  education  programs.  This  block 
has  suffered  an  incredible  amount  of 
budget  reductions.  In  1980,  the  programs 
in  the  education  block  received  $805  mil- 
lion. In  1981,  the  figure  dropped  to  $561 
million.  For  1982,  the  Senate  has  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $350  million. 

Because  Congress  wanted  to  insure  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  money  provided 
through  the  education  block  grant  would 
be  used  directly  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents, the  block  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  80  percent  of  the  fimds 
within  the  grant  be  passed  along  to 
school  districts.  The  combination  of  the 
80-percent,  pass-along  provision  and  the 
loss  of  over  50  percent  of  the  funds  for 
the  programs  in  the  block  Is  going  to 
have  an  effect  that  Congress  did  not  an- 
ticipate because  the  State  departments 
of  education  get  their  administrative 
money  through  the  block.  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  that  keeping  administrative 
costs  down  is  an  admirable  goal.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  education  programs, 
the  problem  of  limiting  administrative 
money  is  not  so  simple. 

Many  times  the  money  a  State  depart- 
ment of  education  uses  that  Is  dubbed 
administrative  is  actually  money  that 
goes  to  provide  direct  services  and  train- 
ing for  school  districts.  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  concrete  examples: 

A  small  school  without  a  full-time  li- 
brarian has  a  little  bit  of  money  avail- 
able to  improve  its  library.  However,  this 
school  has  no  one  available  to  advise 
them  on  how  to  get  the  best  value  for 
their  library-book  dollars.  The  school 
cannot  possibly  hire  someone  to  act  as 
a  consultant  because  they  would  not  have 
any  money  left  over  to  buy  the  actual 
books.  The  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, however,  can  use  their  so-called  ad- 
ministrative funds  to  provide  this  type 
of  short-term  technical  assistance  and 
thus  help  the  school  use  their  money 
wisely. 

Another  example.  A  school  district 
finds  that  its  teachers  are  having  difft- 
culties  with  students'  reading  skills.  The 
district  feels  its  teachers  need  some  spe- 
cial help  with  teaching  techniques,  but 
does  not  have  enough  money  in  the 
budget  to  hire  a  reading  specialist  to 
train  its  teachers.  Here  again,  the  State 
department  of  education  can  provide  this 
in-house  training  through  personnel 
paid  with  administrative  money. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  training 
service  and  technical  assistance  is  very 
much  within  the  legitimate  function  of 
the  State  department  of  education.  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  talking  about  educa- 
tional frills.  We  are  talking  about  basic 
services  that  school  districts  must  have 
to  serve  their  students. 

With  the  institution  of  the  80-percent, 
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*    » J  tH..  v,.iH<T«.t     Senate  recommendation $360,000,000  believe  people  have  to  fear  they  are  go- 

passthrough  requirement  and  tneouagei  i^^j.^  lo^ai  school  districts...        1.339.200  mg  to  lose  something.  We  are  not  talking 

cuts.  State  departments  of  eaucauon  arc  ^^^^^    g^^^    Department    of  about   cutting   future   benefits— we   are 

now  expected  to  perform  all  these  lon^-        Education 334,800  talking  about  cutting  the  rate  at  which 

tions  with  a  great  deal  less  money,  ine  limiting  the  rate  at  which 

Chief  Stete  school  Officer  of  Arkansa^,  pjsca,  year  1M2  budge  -..-..          85i.600  ^|y  g                       ^                 ^^^  ^. 
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Congress  to  act  on  checKmg  •'"f^^^"'*';"  agencies.  Any  consideration  you  can  give  is  being  shared  by  the  other  people  in 

of   entitlement  programs,  we  "»ve  uu  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^  appreciated.  our  society  equally, 

choice  but  to  make  cuts  in  other  arws—  sincerely,  I  think  we  can  do  that, 

the  result  of  which  is  clear  m  the  prob-  jekbt  l.  evans.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

lem  I  just  pointed  out  in  the  education  state  superintendent  — ^■^^^■^^~" 

block  grant.  "/  ^"''"'^  instruction.  ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

'During   consideration   of  the  Labor,  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  Con-  ^r    BAKER.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

HHS,  Education  appropriations  Dm  im-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  to  re- 

serted  report  language  that  wiu  at  irasi  gntiUement  programs  and  try  to  balance  resume  consideration  of  H.R.  4995  at 

insure  that  hearmgs  ^e  held  on  wnai  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^y.  ^^.ther  on  ^^  ^^^  be  deferred  for  2  minutes, 

effect  the  budget  cuts  and  the  80-perceni,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  percentage  of  total  expend-  rj^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

passthrough  «^.^^""f;'^.J^!t^jnente  o^  i'^"'-^^-  ^^"^  ^^'  education  block  grant  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

the  services  that  Stete  a«P*"'"^"^^°;  then  we  are  just  not  living  in  the  real  ^^^^^^__ 

education  provide  to  schools.  Tne  repon  ^^^Id.  You  do  not  have  to  be  an  econ- 

language  also  states  that  the  Appropria-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^933  j^^d  1984  THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

tions  committee  will  consider  the  possi-  budgets  will  not  be  balanced  when  half  rak-pti  Mr  President  I  wish  to 

bUity  of  a  supplementel  next  year.  °^  ^    ^^    ^  ^     ^^^    ^t  an  unbeUev-  i„?*,^,^i^„^oritvlSr  il  h?£  to 

seJjti^t^^^^Se^^S  ^.]^rs&^^-^^^  iBI^^B^BB 

Srrrar£'Sa?dro"n,^*Sd^°a£o  thejar-  portion,  the  one  that  is  still  ^S^S:'Sr2?,S^^-;^i^^^^ 

'request  that  a  letter  I  received  from  the  ^°wmg-^  .,  ^^  ^^^^,^^,^  ^^^.^y  that  {-ge  3.  all  of  the  nommations  on  those 

Idaho  State  Superintendent  of  Public  American  pubUc  recognize  what  is  '"^^  P^I^^b^rt  C   BYRD  Those  nomi- 

Instruction,  Jerry  Evans,  outlining  the  happening  in  the  growth  of  those  other  Mr.  ROBERT  C_BYRD^Tnosen^^^ 

problems  his  department  ^  facmg,  also  p^^^  ^ms  I  cannot  believe  that  the  peo-  ''^^f'^i:^^YthlSi  toe  mikoritv 

be  inserted  in  the  RECORD  at  this  time.  pig   will   support   bankruptcy   of   their  ,  Mr.   BAKER.   I   thank  the  mmoni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  country  in  terms  of  short-range  benefits  leader.        ^^___^_^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^^  themselves.  If  there  was  any  message 

as  follows:  in  that  election  last  year,  it  was  that  the  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Text  of  the  Report  Lansuace  American  people  said,  "I  want  the  na-  BAKER     Mr    President     I    ask 

i;r^''sp;.r=.°Lr=  rss'.ri's,£r«,svri-^i  =sSe=,«o„s.^^iS^„. 

be  absorbed  by  administrative  costs.  It   is  ""^  ^-aow,  oa                            „„.„„„»  _„h  t  tlfied. 

the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  review  why  we  should  not  lose  courage  and  I  ^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

this  formula  once  this  bill  has  gone  Into  have  not.  I  think  we  can  do  what  is  nec-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

effect   to  see   If  It   is  the  proper  way  to  essary  to  do,  and  I  hope  we  wUI.  ^^     BAKER     Mr    President.    I    ask 

achieve  this  objective.  Some  educators  have  We  can  put  together  a  package  that  is  :      „   consent  that  the  nominations 

pointed  out  that  greater  cost-effectiveness  demonstrably  fair  to  all  sectors  of  our  so-  ^''"""Afilrwi  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

can  be  achieved  through  more  flexible  stand-  ^iety,  that  will  still  do  what  is  necessary  ''VhTS^SdINGOfScER    Without 

ards  which  recognize  State  Departments  of  ^^j.  ^^onomic  revitalization  in  this  coun-  J^L^^^^P^rL^HprPd              ^""°"' 

Education    sometimes    use    administrative  _.     .      .  j„         imoortent  to  reverse  objection,  it  is  so  oraerea. 

monoy  to  provide  school  districts  with  serv-  J^^„  ^^If'ih^t  h^  ^Pn  ^tablish^^  Without    objection,    the    nominations 

ices  and  training  that  the  districts  would  the  t^^^^hat  had  been  established.  It  confirmed. 

not  be  able  to  provide  through  their  own  was  important  for  us  to  begin  to  say  to  nominations  considered  and  con- 

budpets.  The   Committee  Intends  to  hold  people.  "Consume  less  than  you  produce.  ^.^3^  en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

hearings  on  this  matter  and  consider  the  produce  more  than  you  consume,  save  a  i"'"«~                      uimciajiy 

possibility  of  a  supplemental  appropriation  little,  invest  a  little,  defer  your  consump-  1  Ht  j  u                    .     ,    k, 

in  1982.  tion  to  a  later  date."  That  was  inherent  Edward  R.  Becker,  of  Pennsyivan  a.  to  be 

in  the  tax  bill.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  us  circuit  J"Xr'°or  vir^nia   to  be  us 

STATE  OP  IDAHO,  have  to  control  expenditures.  I  believe  .^/.^^.f "  ^^e  f^  the  l^em'  mst^ct  of 

Boise.  October  26. 1981 .  that  it  is  possible  to  put  together  a  pack-  y,"  1^,^  ^     * 

Senator  James  McClure.  age  that  would  delay  the  tax  cut  by   3  Robert  G   Doumar.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 

Dtrfcsen  Building.  months,  delay  the  increases  in  all  these  district   Judge   for   the   eastern   district   of 

Washington.  D.c.  entitlement  programs  by  3  months,  in-  Virginia. 

been^^eacmnrme  "hat' u'ls  p^^tlla  thit  "^^^^  some  of  the  excise  texes,  cut  $2  or  department  or  J.s«ce 

S  wilfbe'a  further  cut'^onlrollUon  $3  biUion  out  of  the  size  of  the  mUitary  Brent  D.  Ward,  of  Utah.  Jo  ^e  U  S.  ««orney 

for  the  Education  Block  Grant  below  the  program  and  reduce  1982  expenditures  for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 

$490  million  previously  set  by  the  Senate.  on  the  order  of  $16  to  $25  biUion  a  year,  years.                                      wri.^nncin  to  h* 

If  everything  else  stays  in  place,  i.e.  6v.  These  do  not  require  massive  changes.  „  f  ^P^^^f  f^^^^'eaJtern  ms  r^^^^ 

to  the  Secretary,  1 ' ;  for  the  TrO^t  Territories  And  we  might  then  relax  and  say  we  have  ^„^.,*„"°';",^^eHerm  of  4  yeare 

and  .5%  as  a  minimum  for  any  state  with  got  the  job  done.  We  would  not.  Donald  B    Aver   of  California,  to  be  US 

80 ':r  to  flow  through  to  the  LEA'S,  the  Impact  That  would  still  leave  an  $80  billion  ^^orney  for  the  eastern  district  of  California 

on  our  State  Department  will  be  even  more  deficit  in  1984.  So  I  think  it  is  important     j^^  ^j,g  term  of  4  years. 

n^i"  ^^f^  }  't^**.'i„''°"  ''^^"'■^  to  look  again  at  that  area  that  is  still  50  ^^^^  c  DePaiaise.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 

S«^l  600  fLr  st1tn..n.v'[f«  f''''*    ''"''Keted  ^cent  of  the  budget,  growing  at  16  per-  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 

Samf  ^ncmdedTnThTB'^^ock'   fTe  cornel";  cent  a  year    that  ha.  not  yet  been  ad-  ,or  theterm  of  4  years, 

a  FY  -83  aporoorlatlon  of  .360  million  to  dressed.   I  do  not  believe  you  can  cut        wiiliam  S.  Vau,ihn.  of  Missouri,  to  be  VS 

our  current  bud/et    the  impact  next  ye.^  benefits  to  the  elderly,  if  you  do  not  at     Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  cf  MUsouri 

wHi  be  as  follows:  the  same  time  cut  other  things.  I  do  not     for  the  term  of  4  years 
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Howard  V.  Adair,  of  Alabama,  to  b«  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshall  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Paul  R.  Nolan,  of  Washington,  to  be  VA. 
Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

(KKW   REPORTS) 

Alaska  Land  Usb  CotJNcn. 
Vernon  B.  Wiggins,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Federal 
Cochalrman  of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council. 

DEPARTMINT   op   THE    INTERIOR 

Pedro  A.  Sanjuan.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Janet  J.  McCoy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  Judiciary 

Jules  G.  Kflrner  in.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  US.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 16  years  after  he  takes  office. 

Perry  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  15 
years  after  he  takes  office. 

Meade  Whltaker.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring  15 
years  after  he  takes  office. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONITBMATION  OF  JACKSON 
L.  KISER,  OP  VIRGINU.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP  VIR- 
GINIA: AND  ROBERT  O.  DOT7MAR.  OP  VIRGINU, 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  POR  THE  EASTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  VIRCINIA 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Robert  O.  Doumar  and  Jackson  L. 
Kiser — President  Reagan's  nominees  to 
be  U.S.  district  judges  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Districts  of  Virginia,  re- 
spectively. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Senate,  in  its 
role  to  "advise  and  consent"  on  Federal 
judgeships  Is  very  important.  Federal 
judges  must  make  decisions  affecting 
life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
the  right  of  property — real  and  personal. 

Those  who  don  the  judicial  robe, 
never  an  imperial  robe,  must  always  be 
conscious  of  the  common,  everyday  hu- 
manity and  dignity  which  binds  us  equal- 
ly together. 

A  judge  should  have  acquired  a  back- 
ground which  enables  an  understand- 
ing of  life's  broadest  experiences  with 
people,  particularly  those  in  lesser  eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

A  judge  must  also  be  a  person  of  the 
highest  order  of  intelligence,  capable  of 
interpreting  the  law,  analyzing  the  is- 
sues, and  making  finding  of  fact.  It  de- 
mands integrity  unquestioned  and  hon- 
esty unsullied. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
single  most  important  criterion  of  a 
Federal  judge  is  that  he  or  she  have  the 
personal  commitment  to  dispense  equal 
justice  under  the  law  for  all.  I  believe 
both  Mr.  Doumar  and  Mr.  Kiser  have 
demonstrated  unwaivering  commitment 
and  dedication  over  the  years  to  this 
principle,  and  reflect  in  every  way  the 
exacting  standards  I  have  described. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Doumar,  I  have  ob- 
served personally  his  adherence  to  those 
standards  and  his  application  of  those 
principles  over  the  years. 


On  the  other  hand.  I  must  say,  when  I 
began  my  interviews  with  candidates  and 
consultations  seeking  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Virginians,  I  had  never  met  Mr. 
Kiser.  Early  in  my  travels,  his  outstand- 
ing reputation  before  the  bar  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  way  of  recommen- 
dations from  persons  in  my  State. 
These  recommendations  were  subse- 
quently strongly  reinforced  by  judges 
and  attorneys  throughout  Virginia.  I 
then  interviewed  Mr.  Kiser  and  I  deter- 
mined that  he,  indeed,  was  among  the 
best  qualified  and  deserving  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  special  honor  for 
me  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  confirm 
these  two  men.  They  are  eminently 
qualified  and  they  meet  the  high  stand- 
ards Virginians,  indeed  all  Americans, 
expect  of  their  Federal  judges.* 

NOMINATIONS  OP  MEADE  WHTTAKER.  JULES  G. 
KORNER.  in.  AND  PERRT  SHIELDS  TO  BE  JUDGES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TAX  COURT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
confirmation  of  Meade  Whitaker,  Jules 
G.  Komer,  HI,  and  Perry  Shields  as 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

FAVORABLE  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

On  December  2,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  held  a  hearing  regarding  Messrs. 
Whitaker,  Komer,  and  Shields,  and 
found  them  to  be  eminently  qualified  to 
become  judges  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Coiut.  The 
nominees  each  have  a  broad  range  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  Federal  taxation. 
Their  experience  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  their  legal  knowledge,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Tax  Court  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  important  responsibil- 
ities. 

Our  committee  then  voted  unan- 
imously to  recommend  that  the  Senate 
confirm  their  nominations. 

MB.    WHITAKER'S   BACKGROUND 

Meade  Whitaker,  of  Michigan,  most 
recently  Federal  taxes  director  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  Government  service,  including 
serving  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  tax  legislative 
counsel  for  the  Treasury.  Department. 
Mr.  Whitaker  graduated  first  in  his  law 
school  class  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
We  anticipate  that  he  will  bring  a  com- 
bination of  high  intellectual  ability,  as 
well  as  exten.sivf  iiigh  level  Government 
experience,  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  on  the  bench. 

MR.  KORNER'S  BACKGROUND 

Jules  G.  Komer,  in,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  had  a  long  and  varied  ca- 
reer in  tlae  private  practice  of  law,  in- 
cluding distinguished  service  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association.  He  has 
published  extensively  in  the  field  of  taxa- 
tion, and  was  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 
at  Georgetown  University,  here  in  the 
District,  from  1963  to  1968.  We  expect 
that  Mr.  Komer  will  grace  the  Tax  Court 
with  a  high  level  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment regarding  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community,  indispensible  assets  in 
the  performance  of  the  Tax  Court's  lead- 
ing role  in  establishing  judicial  prece- 
dent in  the  tax  area. 

MR.  SHIELDS'  BACKGROUND 

Perry  Shields,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  revenue  laws  from  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  Mr.  Shields  served  in  a 
variety  of  positions  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  He  has  also  enjoyed  in 
recent  years  an  imusually  extensive  tax 
practice  representing  private  clients  be- 
fore the  IRS  and  the  Federal  courts.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  taxation 
section  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association. 
In  addition  to  being  an  excellent  candi- 
date for  the  bench,  we  anticipate  that 
Mr.  Shields  will  bring  his  varied  experi- 
ences to  bear  on  the  Tax  Court's  efforts 
to  devise  better  and  more  eCBclent  mesins 
of  dealing  with  its  growing  caseload. 

REPORT  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  re- 
viewed each  nominee's  financial  disclos- 
ure forms  and  the  materials  they  filed 
with  the  Judicial  Ethics  Committee  of 
the  Judicial  Conference.  Moreover,  the 
nominees  have  each  discussed  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  conflicts  of  Interest 
with  the  committee's  chief  counsel.  The 
committee  is  confident  that  there  are  no 
problems  in  these  areas. 

I  highly  recommend  to  you  Mr.  Whit- 
aker. Mr.  Komer,  and  Mr.  Shields,  and  I 
urge  you  to  vote  to  approve  their  nomi- 
nations. 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONPIRMATION  OP  HOWARD 
V.  ADAIR.  OP  ALABAMA.  TO  BE  A  U.S.  MARSHAL 
FOR   THE   SOUTHERN   DISTRICT   OF   ALABAMA 

•  Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  wholeheartedly 
support  the  nomination  of  Howard  Van 
Voorhls  Adair,  known  to  his  friends  as 
"Luckie."  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
Southem  District  of  Alabama.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  President  Reagan  on  the 
excellence  of  this  nomination,  for  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  Mr.  Adair  will  be 
a  true  credit  to  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

I  believe  it  proper  that  in  dealing  with 
the  many  nominations  which  come  be- 
fore this  body,  we  occasionally  step  back 
to  examine  the  positions  which  we  are 
filling.  Let  us  take  that  opportunity  for 
reflection  with  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 

The  scope  and  detail  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities given  U.S.  marshals  have 
dramatically  increased  since  the  first  13 
U.S.  marshals  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent George  Washington  in  1789.  Today, 
almost  200  years  later,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  94  marshals,  representing  the  94 
judicial  districts,  reflect  all  aspects  of  the 
complex  society  they  serve. 

Under  the  authority  delegated  them  by 
Congress,  U.S.  marshals  protect  wit- 
nesses to  organized  crime  who  jeopardize 
their  lives  and  families  with  their  testi- 
mony. Marshals  provide  physical  security 
for  U.S.  courtrooms  and  personal  protec- 
tion for  Federal  judges,  jurors,  and  at- 
tomeys.  Besides  serving  as  officers  of  the 
courts,  marshals  perfomi  a  wide  range 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  functions  for 
the  Attomey  General. 

U.S.  marshals  have  continued  to  exer- 
cise their  traditional  duty  of  executing 
all  civil  and  criminal  process  emanating 
from  the  Federal  courts,  as  well  as  main- 
taining custody  of  prisoners  and  evidence 
pursuant  to  Federal  statutes. 

As  we  all  know,  the  job  of  U.S.  marshal 
is  a  difficult  and  complex  one.  It  is  be- 
cause of  that  very  fact  that  I  am  so  cer- 
tain that  Howard  Adair  will  be  an  excel- 
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lent  U.S.  marshal,  for  he  has  always  ex- 
celled at  difficult  things.  I  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Mr.  Adair  for 
some  period  of  time,  and  have  long  been 
an  admirer  of  his  dedication  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  ideals  which  it  holds.  The 
position  of  U.S.  marshal  is  only  one  more 
way  of  evidencing  this. 

After  active  duty  in  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Adair  went  to  work  for  south  central  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  beginning 
an  association  with  them  which  would 
last  32  years,  until  he  retired  as  a  super- 
visory foreman.  That  career  was  inter- 
rupted by  military  service  again  in  the 
1960's,  an  even  today  he  serves  as  a  ser- 
geant major  in  the  Alabama  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Adair  is  a  member  of  the  Mobile 
Housing  Board  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  In  the  past,  he  has  belonged 
to  Downtown  Mobile  Unlimited  and  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  as 
well  as  serving  as  Mobile  jury  commis- 
sioner. 

The  position  of  U.S.  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Alabama  is  head- 
quartered in  Mobile.  Many  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  this  geographic  areas  stem 
from  the  presence  of  one  of  the  major 
port  areas  of  our  Nation.  It  is  an  area 
Howard  "Luckie"  Adair  is  well  ac- 
quainted with,  as  a  life-long  resident. 

Based  upon  my  personal  observations. 
I  believe  the  nominee  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can. I  am  confident  that  he  will  serve 
with  great  distinction  as  one  of  the  best 
U.S.  Marshals  that  Alabama  has  ever 
had.  and  provide  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
President  Reagan's  nomination.  It  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  recom- 
mend and  wholeheartedly  support  the 
nomination  of  Howard  Van  Voorhls 
Adair  for  this  most  important  position. 

Thaiik  you,  Mr.  President.* 

STATEMENT  ON  THE  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  PEDRO 
A.  SANJUAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  TO 
BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR; 
JANET  J.  M'COT.  OF  OREGON,  TO  BE  HIGH 
COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  islands;  AND  VERNON  R.  WIG- 
GINS, OF  ALASKA.  TO  BE  FEDERAL  COCHAIRMAN 
OF   THE   ALASKA    LAND    USE    COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nominations  of  Pedro 
A.  Sanjuan  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Territorial  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Janet  J.  McCoy  to  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Vernon  R.  Wig- 
gins to  be  the  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Alaska  Land  Use  Council. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
has  responsibility  for  administering  the 
laws  and  departmental  functions  related 
to  the  United  States'  insular  areas.  He 
must  also  coordinate  other  international 
activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  bring  this 
nomination  before  the  Senate  today.  If, 
as  I  fully  expect,  Mr.  Sanjuan  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  the  first  time  this  of- 
fice has  been  occupied  by  a  confirmed 
Presidential  appointee.  I  believe  this  will 
significantly  enhance  the  Department's 
responsiveness  to  the  Issues  and  needs 
of  the  territories.  Mr.  Sanjuan's  back- 
ground encompasses  a  broad  range  of 


experience  In  the  international  com- 
munity in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  This  has  given  him  the  general 
knowledge,  skills,  and  sensitivity  needed 
for  this  position. 

Janet  J.  McCoy,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
will  have  responsibility  for  the  orderly 
administration  of  this  area,  and  during 
the  transition  from  the  trusteeship,  to 
assist  the  local  governments  in  estab- 
lishing self-government.  Mrs.  McCoy's 
background  includes  administrative  ex- 
perience in  State  government,  private 
consulting  in  press  and  media  relations, 
work  in  broadcasting,  and  extensive  in- 
tematlonal  travel.  Her  broad  experience 
in  these  areas  provides  her  with  a  broad 
cultural  perspective  and  the  ability  to 
fulfill  with  sensitivity  her  duties  as  High 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Vernon  Wiggins  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Alaska  Land  Use  Council.  The  council 
was  established  by  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act.  The 
Federal  cochairman  has  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  act  to  cochair  a  council 
of  members  of  all  of  the  land-managing 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Govemment. 
along  with  the  Alaska  State  Departments 
of  Natural  Resources,  Fish  and  Game. 
Environmental  Conservation  and  Trans- 
portation, and  representatives  of  the 
Alaska  Native  community,  who  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others  with 
respect  to  land  and  resource  use  decisions 
in  Alaska.  Mr.  Wiggins  has  lived  in 
Alaska  for  the  past  14  years  and  has  been 
involved  in  land  and  resource  planning 
throughout  his  professional  career. 

Each  of  the  three  nominees  has  sub- 
mitted an  informational  form  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, answered  all  questions  asked 
of  them  by  members,  and  otherwise  met 
all  requirements  imder  Senate  and  com- 
mittee rules.  On  Thursday,  November  19, 
1981,  the  committee  held  hearings  on 
these  nominations  which  included  testi- 
mony from  public  witnesses.  On  Decem- 
ber 2,  1981,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  unanimously  re- 
ported favorably  each  of  the  nomina- 
tions on  a  vote  of  20  yeas  and  0  nays. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  these  nominations  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  them  unanimously.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
Immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  H.R.  4995,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4996)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor)  is  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  1 
hour  of  debate  equally  divided. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  736 

( Purpose :  To  delete  all  funds  for  any  interim 
program  of  silo  harden  mg  for  the  basing 
or  deployment  of  the  MX  missile) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkanssis  (Mr.  Prtor) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
736. 

On  page  28.  line  18  strike  out  "9.076.906.- 
000"  and  all  thereafter  through  line  19  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8.722,906.000  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983:  Provided,  that  none  of  such 
funds  may  be  used  for  any  Interim  program 
for  the  basing  or  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile". 

(The  names  of  the  following  Senators 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment: Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Levim,  Mr. 
Eacleton,  Mr.  DixoN,  Mr.  Hakt,  and  Mr. 
Glenn.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  very  short  opening  statement. 
We  had  a  discussion  on  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  MX  basing  system  last  evening 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Cohen-Nunn 
amendment,  which  was  agreed  to  by  this 
body.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  would  replace  the  language 
adopted  last  evening. 

Mr.  President,  insismuch  as  my  amend- 
ment would  replace  the  language  adopted 
yesterday,  let  me  take  a  few  moments  to 
comment  on  the  Senate's  action  last  eve- 
ning in  adopting  the  Cohen-Nunn 
amendment  which  I  did  support  in  its 
final  language. 

That  particular  language  accomplishes 
some  of  the  objectives  that  I  support, 
along  with  mv  colleagues  and  cosponsors. 
and  I  am  pleased  that  it  was  adopted 
because  I  do  think  that  the  Cohen-Nunn 
amendment  moves  us  at  least  a  step 
away  from  hardening  fixed-base  silos  as 
the  method  of  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile. 

It  rejects,  in  principle,  this  last  minute, 
half-baked  idea  of  hardening  silos  that 
the  military  experts  had  already  rejected. 

Second,  it  tells  the  administration  to 
quit  stalling  on  a  decision  and  to  get  a 
decision  to  the  Congress  July  1.  1983.  no* 
sometime  in  1984  or  1985. 
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Finally,  it  says,  in  principle,  that  we 
should  quit  thinking  about  interim  bas- 
ing programs  and  concentrate  our  efforts 
toward  permanent  basing. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  nothing  short  of 
a  repudiation  of  the  whole  Weinberger- 
Reagan  nondecision  on  MX. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  com- 
mended for  sending  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  strong  message  to  the  White 
House  and  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  this  very,  very  critical  issue,  and  I 
think  the  Senate  should  be  commended 
for  saying  to  the  administration  that  we 
are  tired  of  hearing  about  what  you  will 
not  do  and  that  we  want  you  to  say  what 
you  propose  to  do. 

Having  said  that  about  yesterday's  ac- 
tions, let  me  say  that  it  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, not  enough,  and  the  taxpayers  are 
still  left  to  "twist  slowly,  slowly  in  the 
wind"  as  we  stumble  along  attempting  to 
make  this  decision. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  fund  to  the 
tune  of  $354  million  any  interim  basing 
mode.  We  should  not  pay  another  cent 
for  basing  until  a  permanent  basing  mode 
is  proposed,  until  we  find  a  consensus 
expressed  not  only  in  the  Congress  but 
also  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  also  think  the  Cohen-Nunn  amend- 
ment, in  effect,  established  a  new  pro- 
gram for  interim  basing  with  soft  silos 
rather  than  hard  ones,  if  we  read  the 
language  carefully.  While  that  saves  the 
cost  of  hardening,  we  still  have  several 
billion  dollars  in  deployment  costs  and 
an  even  more  vulnerable  situation.  It 
adopts  a  soft  silo  system  that  we  have 
heard  criticized  for  years  and  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  program 
that  we  are  embarking  upon  is  a  program 
with  unknown  costs.  Most  importantly, 
it  is  one  more  in  a  series  of  ad  hoc.  1-year 
decisions  very  similar  to  a  continuing 
resolution,  postponing  the  final  decision. 
There  is  no  real  long-term  planning  and 
there  has  been  no  real  discussion  of  a 
program  for  which  the  taxpavers  are 
going  to  pay  $354  million  for  additional 
studies. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought 
to  be  very  honest  with  ourselves  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Cohen-Nunn  amendment  and  not 
going  further. 

We  are  simply  in  the  position  of  add- 
ing another  $354  million  in  studies  to 
a  program  that  has  already  been  re- 
searched and  studied  in  the  past  13  or 
14  years  to  the  tune  of  $4  billion. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  there  could 
be  to  study. 

I  would  only  say.  and  submit  respect- 
fully, Mr.  President,  that  we  should  go 
further  by  taking  the  entire  $354  million 
out  of  this  budget.  If  we  can  reach  a 
consensus.  If  we  can  find  the  answers 
that  we  are  all  seeking,  then  it  might  be 
possible  and  prudent  to  come  back  in  the 
spring  with  a  supplemental  program  to 
fund  a  permanent  basing  system  for  the 
MX  missile  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  have,  possibly, 
further  comments  during  the  course  of 
the  next  hour.  At  this  time.  I  wish  to 
recognize  one  of  the  very  distinguished 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment,  an  au- 


thority in  this  field,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding. 

May  I  inquire,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  time  situation  is?  Do  we  have  a  time 
agreement  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  agreement  of  1  hour  equally 
divided.  To  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment, 23  minutes,  26  seconds  remain. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  many  minutes 
would  the  Senator  like  me  to  use? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Would  the  Senator  like 
7  or  8  minutes?  Whatever  he  would  like. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Eight  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  in  offering  an  amendment  cut- 
ting $354  million  which  has  been  budg- 
eted by  the  Air  Force  for  the  hardening 
and  upgrading  of  Titan  and  Minuteman 
missile  silos.  This  $354  million  is  the 
initial  amount  in  preparation  to  deploy 
a  portion  or  all  of  100  MX  missiles  in 
these  silos  in  the  mid-1980's. 

This  proposal  will  be  enormously  cost- 
ly. It  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
marginal  interim  solution — if  that.  Stra- 
tegic scientists  are  virtually  unanimous 
in  their  agreement  that  this  upgrading 
and  hardening  of  silos  will  not  make  the 
MX  missiles  inside  them  invulnerable.  In 
fact,  it  may  result  in  the  most  dangerous 
of  all  strategic  occurrences — a  highly 
lethal  missile  would  be  put  in  a  highly 
vulnerable  basing  system.  This  develop- 
ment could  effectively  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  attack  the  United  States  in 
times  of  crisis. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  agree  to  fund  this  concept  with- 
out sufllcient  hearings.  As  a  result  of 
this,  we  have  only  vague  estimates — and 
no  firm  numbers — on  how  much  this  in- 
terim basing  solution  will  ultimately 
cost.  Estimates  can  range  from  between 
$5  and  $20  billion  or  even  higher.  Fur- 
thermore, this  money  is  only  a  down- 
payment  on  the  ultimate  basing  choice 
for  the  MX  missile.  These  costs  could 
easily  push  $100  billion  before  the  en- 
tire system  is  built. 

COSTS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  first  discuss 
costs. 

The  long-term  costs  of  basing  an  un- 
known number  of  MX  missiles  in  hard- 
ened Titan  and  Minuteman  missile  sites 
are  uncertain.  Exact  information  from 
the  Air  Force  has  been  unavailable  until 
very  recently,  much  too  late  for  effective 
analyses  and  hearings  to  be  held  on  the 
subject.  I  have  received  only  recently 
the  updated,  suggestive  costs  on  the  en- 
tire MX  outlay  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
which  amounts  to  $1,959  billion. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  total  cost  of  the  interim  basing  solu- 
tion depends  exclusively  on  how  many 
missiles  are  deployed  in  hardened  and 
upgraded  silos,  and  where  they  are  de- 
ployed. The  cost  of  upgrading  and  hard- 


ening 18  Titan  sUos,  up  to  5,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  (psi)  is  estimated  at  $6.2 
billion,  according  to  the  Library.  The  cost 
of  upgrading  36  Titan  silos  would  reach 
$7.8  billion.  The  cost  of  upgrading  40 
Minuteman  silos  would  be  $5.6  billion. 

I  want  to  stress  to  my  colleagues  that 
these  figures  in  no  way  reflect  the  true 
cost  that  this  interim  and  possibly  vul- 
nerable basing  choice  will  incur.  We  do 
not  know  how  many  missiles  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  deploy.  This  figure  will, 
in  all  probability,  depend  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  long-term  basing  options 
which  are  also  being  studied  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army.  It  is  conceivable 
that  more  than  a  majority  of  the  100  MX 
missiles  proposed  to  be  deployed  will  re- 
quire silo  basing.  If  the  MX  missiles  are 
deployed  in  a  combination  of  Minuteman. 
and  Titan  silos,  costs  could  easily  reach 
$15  to  $20  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This 
figure  could  grow  even  more  ominous 
if  we  included  inflation  and  the  seeming- 
ly inevitable  cost  overruns  that  occur  in 
a  program  of  this  size. 

Mr.  President,  even  this  does  not  begin 
to  reflect  the  truly  staggering  cost  of  the 
entire  MX  missile  concept.  We  must  first 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Air  Force 
proposed  to  build  some  226  MX  missiles 
at  a  cost  of  some  $13.8  billion.  This  does 
not  include  the  additional  costs  of  build- 
ing over  1,000  nuclear  warheads  to  place 
atop  these  missiles.  This  missile  will  be  a 
formidable  strategic  weapon — the  most 
accurate  and  most  efficiently  lethal  sys- 
tem of  its  kind  ever  built. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  I  have  just 
quoted  destroy  hopes  of  a  balanced 
budget.  In  an  era  when  we  are  trying 
to  substantially  reduce  programs  which 
have  huge  budget  impacts  in  the  years 
1983,  1984.  and  beyond,  we  are  blindly 
adopting  a  MX  missile  concept  whose 
costs  at  this  point  in  time  are  quite  liter- 
ally open-ended.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
Federal  budget  are  we.  in  this  year  of  fis- 
cal austerity,  tolerating  this  kind  of  gross 
irresponsibility.  Yet  we  seem  so  anxious 
to  embrace  any  proposal  offered  by  the 
administration  without  benefit  of  critical 
analysis  in  the  military  field. 

The  silo-basing  concept  which  this 
amendment  strictly  and  solely  addresses 
is  an  interim  solution.  It  is  the  precursor 
of  three  long-term  solutions  which  the 
President  wants  studied.  These  three  so- 
lutions include  ultimately  basing  the  MX 
missile  in  mountain  ranges,  surrounding 
missile  fields  with  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense (BMD)  system,  or  putting  the  MX 
missiles  on  a  very  large  number  of  air- 
craft called  the  Continuous  Air  Patrol 
(CAP)  option.  No  one  knows  with  any 
certainty  what  these  long-term  solutions 
would  cost.  The  President  has  directed 
that  one  must  be  chosen  by  1984. 

Estimates  on  the  CAP  concept  have 
ranged  from  $30  to  $100  billion.  This 
staggering  amount  of  money,  similar  to 
the  cost  which  would  have  been  in- 
curred had  the  Congress  gone  along  with 
the  proposed  Multiple  Protective  Shelter 
(MPS)  system  proposed  by  President 
Carter,  is  an  open  Invitation  to  long-term 
fiscal  bankruptcy.  The  cost  of  the  deep- 
mountain  basing  could  be  similarly  enor- 
mous. The  cost  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
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systems  around  Titan  and  Minuteman 
missUe  fields  is  also  unknown,  but  would 
easily  stretch  into  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

Ballistic  missile  defense  configuration 
that  would  have  to  occur  should  the  Pres- 
ident succeed  in  both  deploying  MX  mis- 
siles in  TiUn  and  Minuteman  fields,  the 
United  States  would,  without  any  ques- 
tion, have  to  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  has  been  negotiated  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  would  open  the  door  for 
a  far  more  complex  and  costly  ABM  arms 
race  on  land  and  in  space  into  the  1990's 
and  beyond. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  back-slapping  in  the  committee 
because  this  defense  bill  supposedly  pre- 
sents an  honest  picture  of  defense  costs 
to  the  American  people.  In  fact,  this  bill 
dQes  not  begin  to  address  the  open-ended 
an«  long-term  costs  which  are  being  in- 
cvtfred  tliis  year.  If  all  aspects  of  the  MX 
missile  concept,  including  the  missile 
costs,  interim  basing  costs,  and  long-term 
basing  options,  are  added  together,  the 
MX  missile  system  will  exceed  $75  to  $100 
billion  before  it  is  completed. 

Why,  in  the  full  flush  of  fiscal  honesty 
which  has  beset  the  committee  on  de- 
fense, has  no  one  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  discuss  these  numbers?  Any  fiscal  con- 
servative who  tells  me  that  we  can  afford 
a  $75  to  $100  billion  MX  missile  system, 
a  full-scale  Trident  submarine  program, 
a  B-IB  and  Stealth  Bomber,  and  still  re- 
motely hope  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
a  heretic  from  fiscal  conservatism. 

This  nation  simply  cannot  afford  both 
an  interim  and  long-term  MX  solution. 
I  am  not  about  to  stand  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  delude  the  American  people  into 
believing  that  it  can. 

The  $354  million  cut  that  I  propose 
in  this  amendment  is  simply  an  effort  to 
bring  a  small  amount  of  fiscal  sanity  and 
honesty  to  this  particular  strategic 
option. 

VXrLNCRABII.rrT 

Mr.  President,  the  projected  costs  of 
the  MX  missile  and  its  deployment  are 
already  formidable  enough.  They  raise 
the  most  serious  questions  about  whether 
a  nation  entering  a  deepening  recession, 
with  budget  deficits  projected  to  increase 
dramatically,  can  afford  this  kind  of 
strategic  extravagance.  The  cost  prob- 
lems would  still  be  serious,  even  if  the 
strategic  concept  behind  the  basing  of 
MX  missiles  in  Titan  and  Minuteman 
silos  made  sense. 

Since  President  Reagan  annoimced 
the  proposal  to  deploy  a  number  of  MX's 
in  super-hardened  sUos,  Washington 
seems  to  have  been  inundated  by  present 
and  former  defense  officials,  strategic 
scientists,  and  others  who  have  nearly 
unanimously  indicated  that  Soviet  mis- 
siles will  be  able  to  destroy  even  hard- 
ened and  upgraded  silos  by  the  mid- 
1980's.  The  list  of  the  individuals  testi- 
fying against  this  concept  is  impressive, 
as  impressive  as  the  negative  assess- 
ments they  make  about  it. 

On  October  5,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  indicated  that  the  su- 
per-hardening and  upgrading  of  Titan 
and  Minuteman  silos  would  not  be  a  so- 


lution to  the  question  of  ICBM  vulnera- 
bility beyond  1987. 

In  that  same  hearing.  General  Jones. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
said,  "In  my  own  view,  I  consider  the 
MX  in  a  very  survival  mode  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  I  remain  to  be  convinced  tiiat 
there  is  a  survivable  mode  other  than 
MPS."  Jones  added  that  if  forced  to 
choose,  for  budget  reasons,  between  the 
B-1  bomber.  Ih3  advanced  technology 
Stealth  bomber,  and  the  MX,  "I  would 
put  MX  last  under  the  current  program 
slice." 

On  October  29,  1981,  Gen.  Lou  Al- 
len, Jr.,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  indi- 
cated a  similar  lack  of  enthusiasm  over 
the  new  MX  concept.  He  said,  "Whereas 
last  year  I  testified  to  this  committee 
that  I  believe  the  MX  to  the  survivable 
basing  mode  was  the  No.  1  priority  of 
the  Air  Force.  This  year  I  must  say  that 
the  B-1  program,  the  bomber  program 
is  the  No.  1  priority.  That  emphasis  has 
shifted  in  my  mind." 

Lt.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research,  Development  and 
Acquisition  also  was  asked  whether  he 
thought  hardening  missile  silos  would 
make  any  difference  given  warhead  ac- 
curacy. He  was  asked  by  Senator  Can- 
non: "I  have  in  mind  what  former  Sec- 
retary Brown  said  when  he  said  it  does 
not  help  a  lot  to  have  a  5,000  psi  silo  in 
the  middle  of  a  crater.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  statement?" 

The  response  from  General  Burke  was: 
"Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  testimony 
from  existing  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials. They  form  an  impressive  refuta- 
tion of  their  own  Presidents  proposed 
plan. 

Even  more  serious  challenges  were 
made  in  testimony  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Perry,  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  the  Carter 
administration,  on  November  15  of  this 
year.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Dr. 
Perry  was  the  scientist  most  responsible 
for  strategic  basing  options  and  for  MX 
deployment.  His  testimony  was  given  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Let  me  quote 
fr<«n  this  rather  remarkable  testimony: 
The  technical  Issue  of  whether  (our  slloe) 
can  be  made  harder,  3,000,  5,000,  or  10,000 
psi.  is  an  interesting  technical  issue,  but  It 
is  irrelevant.  The  Soviets  now  have  the  cap- 
ability where  they  can  deliver  the  mlEBlles 
with  sufficient  yield  and  sufficient  accuracy 
so  that  the  .silo  will  be  encompassed  within 
the  crater  of  the  fireball,  in  which  case  hard- 
ness is  quite  irrelevant  .  .  . 

My  reconunendatlon  to  the  Congress  is 
simple,  which  Is  that  you  reject  that  pro- 
posal, 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Perry  is  a  highly 
respected  scientist.  Having  a  first-hand 
assessment  of  Soviet  capabilities  during 
the  Carter  administration,  he  knows  full 
well  that  the  Soviets  have  a  significant 
number  of  single-warhead  SS-18  mis- 
siles. These  warheads  are  enormous, 
ranging  in  size  from  20  to  24  megatons. 
The  crater  left  by  a  blast  from  a  war- 
head this  size  would  measure  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  across  and  probably  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep.  It  would  obliterate 


hardened  silos.  Even  if  we  could  double 
the  proposed  strength  to  10,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  the  silo  itself  would 
disappear  in  a  nuclear  fireball.  Putting, 
then,  an  expensive  and  highly  lethal  MX 
missile  in  such  an  unsurvivable  basing 
mode  raises  a  deeper  and  much  more 
serious  question,  which  was  spoken  to  di- 
rectly by  Dr.  Perry  in  the  same  testi- 
mony. 

Dr.  Perry  was  asked  whether  it  made 
any  sense  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  if  we  did  not  have  an 
invulnerable  system  of  some  type.  His 
response  was: 

I  agonized  over  that  and  said  on  balance  I 
would  not  go  ahead  with  that  because  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  come  up  with  a  sxirvlvable 
basing  mode  that  Is  acceptable  .  .  • 

Since  I  am  pessimistic  that  we  will  get  a 
basing  mode  that  is  both  survivable  and  ac- 
ceptable. I  am  opposed  to  putting  a  weapon 
(the  MX)  that  lethal  In  an  unsurvivable 
mode,  for  reasons  I  have  described  In  terms 
of  halr-trlggerlng  the   (nuclear)   alert. 

I  would  Instead  pour  my  resources  Into 
other  directions. 

Mr.  President,  a  deep  and  troubling 
question  has  remained  both  unasked  and 
unanswered  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  consideration  of  this 
issue.  It  is  a  question  that  has  rightfully 
been  raised  by  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  it  was  raised 
by  Dr.  Perry  in  his  testimony,  and  is 
raised  by  me  today.  If  the  United  Stetes 
insists  on  placing  the  most  lethal  missile 
it  has  ever  produced  in  a  costly  and  vul- 
nerable basing  mode  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan,  does  it  not 
invite  the  Soviets  to  attack  those  missiles 
in  times  of  crisis?  The  answer,  according 
to  Dr.  Perry,  is  "yes." 

If  the  Soviets  can  destroy  the  suos 
containing  the  MX  missile  with  a  single 
warhead  atop  the  SS-18  missile,  it  can 
convince  itself  that  such  an  attack  on 
the  MX  missile  complex  would  result  m 
enormous  strategic  rewards.  By  expend- 
ing a  single  warhead,  the  Soviets  can 
destroy  the  10  to  12  warheads  planned 
for  deployment  on  a  single  MX  missile. 

This  10-to-l  exchange  ratio,  particu- 
lariy  when  the  Urget  would  be  a  first 
strike  or  pre-emptive  strike  missile  such 
as  the  MX,  wiU  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  initiate  a  preemptive  strike  of  their 
own  in  order  to  limit  damage  to  the  75 
percent  of  their  missUe  arsenal  which 
rests  in  their  own  silos,  vulnerable  to 
U  S  attack.  If  we  are  so  concerned  about 
the  instability  caused  by  threats  to  our 
own  land-based  missiles,  why  are  we  de- 
ploying a  missile  like  the  MX  which 
will  make  Soviet  leaders  nervous  and 
prone  to  launch  their  forces  in  time  of 
international  crisis? 

This  is  a  fundamental  danger  involved. 
Both  sides  are  pursuing  highly  accurate, 
first-strike  weaponry  such  as  the  U.S. 
MX  and  Trident  II  missiles,  which  will 
place  a  hair  trigger  on  nuclear  war  on 
both  sides  in  times  of  crisis,  or  of  aii 
accidental  alert.  I  have  sought  and  wiU 
continue  to  seek  to  neutralize  the  growth 
in  these  first-strike  arsenals  on  both 
the  sides  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  through  effective  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  I  have  encour- 
aged   the    administration    to    place    a 
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moratorium  amendment  at  the  center  of 
those  strategic  discussions.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  President  should  fol- 
low his  proposed  limitation  on  tactical 
weapons  in  Europe  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive strategic  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  basing 
MX  missiles  in  Titan  or  Minuteman  silos 
has  deep  and  dangerous  flaws.  It  could 
amount  to  an  interim.  $5  to  $20  billion 
expenditure  which  will  then  have  to  be 
added  to  the  long-term  solution  to  MX 
basing.  The  total  MX  system  could  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $100  billion  in 
the  long  run.  and  insure  that  any  effort 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  by  1984  or 
1985  would  be  laughable.  Worst  yet,  this 
money  will  be  spent  on  a  basing  system 
that  virtually  every  specialist  in  this 
field  believes  will  do  nothing  to  solve 
the  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  mis- 
sile force.  Finally,  in  an  ultimate  and 
dangerous  irony,  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  in  such  vulemable  silos  may  ac- 
tually encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
strike  in  times  of  crisis  or  accidental 
alert. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  for  many 
more  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
debate  on  this  Issue,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS  and  Mr.  PERCY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
but  first  let  me  make  three  short  state- 
ments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  did  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  President's  strategic 
package  and  this  is  one  of  the  key  items 
in  that  package. 

Second,  we  have  been  committed  to  the 
construction  of  the  MX  for  many  years. 
It  was  my  series  of  amendments  that 
prevented  us  from  being  committed  to 
any  deployment  mode,  but  we  have  a 
missile  ready  to  go  now  and  ready  to 
coTie  off  the  production  line. 

The  price  of  defense,  the  price  of  pre- 
paredness, is  not  cheap. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  makes  a 
good  point  about  the  way  in  which  these 
weapons  systems  are  all  coming  to  the 
point  of  production  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  finance 
all  of  them  simultaneously  and  meet  our 
economic  goals,  but  it  can  be  done.  It 
particularly  can  be  done  if  the  Senate 
will  stand  behind  the  President  in  his 
determination  to  show  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  conunitted  to  this  course  if 
the  Soviets  are  not  willing  to  enter  into 
the  START  talks  and  set  goals  for  mutual 
arms  reductions. 

The  hopes  that  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  and  that  the  American 
people  have  for  reducing  our  arms  ex- 
penditures rest  at  the  bargaining  table. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Soviets'  SS-18 
and  SS-19  force,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
the  MX.  We  need  an  interim  deploy- 
ment mode. 

The  Cohen-Nunn  amendment  yester- 
day did  not  shut  off  all  the  options.  It 
preserved  options  beyond  that  of  hard- 
ening the  silos.  But  to  delete  all  the 


money  at  this  time,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  to  become  a  defense  ostrich  and  to 
stick  our  heads  in  soft  holes  in  the 
ground  while  we  are  trying  to  find  some- 
place to  put  the  MX's  which  will  be  man- 
ufactured. 

This  does  not  delete  the  money  for  the 
MX.  It  deletes  the  money  necessary  to 
devise  a  way  to  deploy  them  until  we  do 
have  a  permanent  deployment  scheme 
agreed  upon,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  be  agreed  upon  until  the  outcome  of 
the  talks.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  this  well. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  His  comments  reflect  the  prin- 
cipal concern  I  have. 

Mr.  President,  first,  we  cannot  have  a 
credible  foreign  policy  without  a  strong 
national  defense,  and  we  caimot  have 
that  without  a  strong  economy.  So  first, 
we  put  our  highest  priority  on  rebuilding 
the  economy,  and  we  all  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  tAat. 

Now  we  are  addressing  the  second 
phase,  that  is,  how  we  can  develop  a 
credible  defense  establishment.  So  long 
as  you  have  a  credible  defense  establish- 
ment, you  have  incentive  for  arms  limi- 
tation, arms  reduction,  and  arms  control. 

As  the  President  has  said,  everything 
in  his  October  2  package  is  on  the  table. 
It  is  negotiable.  But  you  must  be  in  a 
negotiating  position  in  which  we  all  back 
and  support  a  program  which  we  will  go 
ahead  with  if  we  cannot  find  a  way  to 
limit  this  irrational  arms  race  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  described  so 
eloquently. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  support  the  President's 
plan  to  deploy  the  first  MX  missiles  in 
hardened  silos  in  existing  ICBM  fields — 
an  option  which  I  would  point  out  has 
not  been  foreclosed  by  the  Senate  vote 
last  night  on  the  Cohen-Nunn  amend- 
ment. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  amendment  left  intact  $20  million 
for  research  and  development  related  to 
the  design  of  reconstructed  silos  hard- 
ened to  levels  beyond  that  currently  as- 
sociated with  existing  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  launchers.  The  amendment  also 
provides  $334  million  for  research  and 
development  on  the  design  of  recon- 
structed, but  not  super  hardened,  silos  for 
the  MX.  In  large  measure,  the  admin- 
istration's decision  not  to  oppose  the 
Cohen-Nurm  amendment  reflected  their 
assessment  that  the  President's  plan  for 
deploying  the  MX  in  reconstructed  silos 
could  in  fact  go  forward  under  the  fund- 
ing levels  provided  in  the  bill  as  modified 
by  the  amendment. 

I  was  interested  in  the  way  the  news- 
papers this  morning  portrayed  the  vote 
yesterday  as  a  defeat  for  the  adminis- 
tration. The  amendment  would  never 
have  received  that  overwhelming  vote  if 
the  administration  had  opposed  this.  The 
administration  did  not  oppose  it,  because 
the  $20  million  in  there  was  what  they 
said  they  could  logically  spend,  and  that 
is  allowed  by  tihe  measure  of  last  night. 

Before  any  further  obituaries  are  writ- 
ten  on   the   President's   fixed-silo   MX 


plan.  I  would  want  to  emphasize  that  It 
has  one  very  important  advantage  that 
was  largely  overlooked  in  yesterday's  de- 
bate: It  provides  a  specific  course  for 
getting  the  MX  In  operation,  rather  than 
taking  us  back  to  square  one  in  terms  of 
further  studies.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
studied  and  studied  this  question  of  how 
to  deploy  the  MX.  I  admit  that  there 
Is  a  certain  attractiveness  to  calling  for 
new  efforts  to  come  up  with  a  theoreti- 
cally invulnerable  MX  plan.  But  we  must 
not  forget  how  many  times  we  have  gone 
down  that  road  before.  And  In  every  case 
In  which  a  sf>eclfic  proposal  has  been  laid 
on  the  table.  It  has  been  found  lacking. 
We  have  had  the  buried  trench,  the 
"racetrack."  and  most  recently  the  so- 
called  linear  grid  multiple  protective 
shelter  system.  But  in  the  end.  none  was 
deemed  acceptable. 

Before  we  junk  the  President's  plan  for 
putting  the  first  MX  missiles  in  existing 
silos,  let  us  recall  that  the  promise  of 
future  solutions  has  repeatedly  proven 
more  illusory  than  real.  The  fixed-silo 
plan  is  in  effect  an  "insurance  policy" 
that  permits  us  to  go  forward  with  the 
MX  now  while  continuing  to  study  better 
solutions.  Let  us  not  turn  this  approach 
on  its  head. 

I  want  to  stress  one  other  advantage 
of  the  President's  plan:  It  gives  us  lev- 
erage in  the  opening  rounds  of  the  new 
START  negotiations,  scheduled  to  com- 
mence early  next  year.  What  kind  of 
bargaining  strength  will  we  have  if  we 
cancel  the  flxed-sllo  plan  in  return  for 
new  studies?  Will  that  approach  actually 
impress  the  Soviets?  I  believe  not  and 
agree  fully  with  Secretary  Haig's  state- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  Congress  support  for  the  MX — 
and  the  B-1 — wiU  make  or  break.  I  re- 
peat, make  or  break  our  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate significant  arms  reductions  In 
START.  And.  as  President  Reagan  stated 
on  October  2,  everything — including  the 
MX— will  be  on  the  table  in  these  up- 
coming negotiations. 

I  think  that  statement  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  a  con- 
troversy of  sorts  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  President's  plan  to  deploy  the  first 
increment  of  MX  missiles  in  recon- 
structed ICBM  silos  would  violate  our 
declared  polity  of  avoiding  actions  that 
would  undercut  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments. Paragraph  4.  article  IV  of  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  provides  that 
in  the  process  of  modernizing  and  re- 
placing ICBM  sUo  launchers,  neither 
party  may  increase  the  original  internal 
volume  of  the  silo  by  more  than  32  per- 
cent. Preliminary  Air  Force  studies  have 
shown  that  while  an  MX  missile  can 
be  deployed  in  and  launched  from  ex- 
isting Titan  and  Minuteman  silos  with- 
out requiring  Increases  in  the  silo 
volume  greater  than  the  32-percent 
limit,  this  is  not  the  case  if  a  Minute- 
man  silo  is  hardened  to  levels  in  the 
range  of  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
(p.s.i.)  overpressure. 

When  I  first  learned  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  the  President's  MX 
basing  proposal  might  conflict  with  the 
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administration's  stated  policy  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements,  I 
asked  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  to  advise  me  whether  any  such 
conflict  did  in  fact  exist.  On  Monday.  I 
received  General  Allen's  reply,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
General  Allen's  letter  confirms  that — 
None  of  the  programs  being  undertaken 
In  the  Administration's  strategic  moderni- 
zation effort  Includes  a  commitment  to  a 
course  of  action  that  would  necessitate 
renegotiation  of  limitations  agreed  to  in 
SALT  I  or  SALT  U. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  General  Allen's 
letter  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter.  General  Allen  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  deploying  the  MX  in  hardened 
Minuteman  silos  and  confirms  that  to 
achieve  the  Air  Force's  higher  hardness 
objectives,  the  SALT  n  limits  on  volu- 
metric increases  would  have  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

However.  General  Allen  states — and  I 
think  this  is  very  important — that  there 
are  alternative  ways  to  deploy  the  MX 
in  existing  silos  that  would  be  compatible 
with  SALT  II  and  no  decision  on  these 
alternative  basing  options  need  be  made 
for  at  least  the  next  year.  For  example. 
General  Allen  notes  that  the  MX  could 
be  deployed  in  Titan  n  silos,  which  even 
if  hardened  to  5.000  pounds  per  square 
inch  would  not  require  volume  Increases 
beyond  the  32-percent  limit.  Alternately, 
the  MX  could  be  deployed  in  Minuteman 
silos  which  are  reinforced  beyond  cur- 
rent hardness  levels  but  short  of  a  psi 
level  that  would  necessitate  internal 
volume  changes  beyond  the  SALT  n 
limit.  As  General  Allen  observes: 

Should  we  decide  to  deploy  the  MX  in 
reconstructed  Minuteman  silos,  there  Is  no 
need  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  SALT  com- 
patible solutions  at  this  time,  albeit  at  some- 
what lower  hardness  levels,  and  we  will  be 
examining  thes3  alternatives  In  the  months 
ahead. 

What  is  significant  in  this  approach 
is  that  no  decision  on  an  MX  basing  con- 
figuration that  would  entail  a  departure 
from  our  voluntary  SALT  restraint 
policy  need  be  made  before  we  have 
begun  the  new  START  negotiations  early 
next  year.  As  a  result,  we  can  address 
this  decision,  as  well  as  other  decisions 
pertaining  to  the  configuration  and 
characteristics  of  our  strategic  weap- 
onry, in  the  context  of  our  experience  in 
these  negotiations.  Should  the  first 
phases  of  the  new  START  talks  indicate 
that  the  Soviets  are  Indeed  earnest  in 
their  declared  willingness  to  negotiate 
substantial  arms  reductions.  I  would 
fully  expect  that  this  administration 
would  avoid  any  decision  on  MX  basing 
that  would  undercut  the  progress  being 
registered  In  START. 


This  could  be  achieved  either  by  de- 
ploying the  MX  In  an  explicitly  SALT  n- 
compatible  mode  or  by  reaching  a  specif- 
ic understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union 
that  deploying  the  MX  in  super-hard- 
ened Minuteman  silos  is  an  action  fully 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
SALT  II.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  SALT  II 
to  sanction  the  deployment  of  the  ItSX. 
The  fact  that  extra  hardening — which  is 
after  all  a  stabilizing  and  nonprovoca- 
tive  step — might,  if  pursued,  create  a 
technical  problem  of  compliance  should 
be  regarded  more  as  an  issue  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  resolved  than  as  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  this  deployment 
option. 

Indeed,  during  our  committee  hearings 
on  the  strategic  package.  Paul  Wamke. 
who  has  great  experience  In  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  fine  print  of  SALT 
agreements,  testified  that — 

If  there  Is  any  problem  with  regard  to  the 
thirty-two  percent  limit  on  the  enlargement 
of  silos.  I  am  sure  that  Is  the  kind  of  tech- 
nical adjustment  that  would  cause  no  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  just  summar- 
ize. First,  there  has  been  no  decision  or 
commitment  by  the  administration  to 
deploy  the  MX  in  a  manner  that  would 
violate  the  terms  of  SALT  II.  Second, 
there  are  a  number  of  SALT-compatlble 
alternatives  available.  Third,  no  decision 
need  be  made  on  this  question  for  at 
least  the  next  year,  by  which  time  the 
START  talks  will  be  well  underway.  And 
fourth,  should  the  administration  even- 
tually decide  that  it  was  necessary  to 
deploy  the  MX  in  substantially  enlarged 
Minuteman  silos,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  agree  that  such 
an  action  did  not  undercut  the  tacit  ar- 
rangement now  being  observed  by  both 
sides  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  SALT  n.  Accordingly.  I  see  no  con- 
flict whatsoever  between  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  the  MX  and  its  de- 
clared policy  on  SALT  restraint  and  urge 
rejection  of  the  amendment. 
Exhibit  1 
Department  of  the  Am  Force. 
Washington,  DC,  November  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  am  writing  to  pro- 
vide further  Information  regarding  the  man- 
ner In  which  President  Reagan's  strategic 
modernization  program  Is  both  fully  consist- 
ent with  existing  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements  Including  the  unratified  SALT  II 
accords  and  strongly  supportive  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  achieve  mean- 
ingful progress  In  the  reduction  of  strategic 
arms. 

With  regard  to  the  first  consideration,  none 
of  the  programs  being  undertaken  In  the 
Administration  s  strategic  modernization  ef- 
fort Includes  a  commitment  to  a  course  of 
action  that  would  necessitate  renegotiation 
of  limitations  agreed  to  in  SALT  I  or  SALT 
II.  There  are  a  few  cases,  as  discussed  below, 
where  we  will  have  options  to  proceed  In 
ways  that  would  take  us  beyond  existing 
limits.  In  all  these  cases  we  also  have  alter- 
natives that  would  remain  within  SALT  re- 
straints. In  no  case  have  we  yet  committed 
ourselves  to  go  beyond  SALT  limits  and  we 
have  no  need  to  make  such  decisions  for  at 
least  the  next  year.  Thus  we  can  address 


these  choices  In  the  context  of  our  experi- 
ence In  the  upcoming  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks  that  are  scheduled  to  begin  early 
next  year. 

There  are  three  areas,  one  with  regard  to 
the  B-IB  and  two  with  regard  to  the  M-X. 
where  there  are  options  to  exceed  the  Umlta 
contained  In  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  In  the 
bomber  case,  we  have  announced  our  plans 
to  provide  the  B-IB  with  both  Internal  and 
external  ALCM  carriage.  In  the  Second 
Agreed  Statement  to  Paragraph  14.  Article 
III  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty,  the  VS.  agreed 
that  the  B-1  would  be  equipped  vrlth  no 
more  than  20  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 
Our  current  design  would  provide  the  B-IB 
with  the  capacity  to  carry  up  to  22  ALCM. 
For  the  next  several  years,  however,  we  will 
have  the  option  to  equip  the  B-lB  with  20 
rather  than  22  ALCM  by  simply  providing  12 
rather  than  14  stations  for  external  ALCM 
carriage  and  we  have  no  need  to  make  that 
decision  any  time  soon.  Moreover,  even  were 
we  eventually  to  cbooee  to  equip  the  B-IB 
with  22  ALCM  we  would  not  violate  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  as  written,  since  the  first 
B-IB  equipped  for  ALCM  carriage  (number 
19  In  the  production  run)  Is  scheduled  to 
come  off  the  production  line  In  August  1986 
while  the  treaty.  If  ratified  without  revlalon. 
would  remain  In  force  only  untU  December 
31,  1985. 

The  two  potential  SALT  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  M-X  program  concern  the 
number  of  reentry  vehicles  carried  by  the  MX 
missile  and  the  Internal  silo  dimensions  that 
might  be  involved  should  the  M-X  be  de- 
structed  for  greater  hardness.  The  M-X  mis- 
sile, as  you  know,  was  expressly  designed  to 
stay  within  SALT  II  parameters.  Although 
It  has  always  had  the  potential  to  carry  up 
to  12  reentry  vehicles,  we  continue  to  plan 
to  carry  only  10  RVs  thus  complying  with 
the  SALT  in  limit  for  "new"  ICBMs. 

With  regard  to  the  silo  dimension  issue. 
OSD  has  not  yet  reached  a  decision  as  to 
whether  the  M-X  will  be  deployed  In  recon- 
structed Titan  or  Minuteman  silos.  Air  Force 
preliminary  analyses  Indicate  that  to  achieve 
our  higher  hardness  objectives  In  Minute- 
man  silos,  these  silos  would  have  to  l>e  re- 
constructed In  a  manner  that  would  enlarge 
their  Internal  volume  beyond  the  maximum 
of  32  percent  allowed  In  Paragraph  4.  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Shoxild  we  de- 
cide to  deploy  the  MX  In  the  reconstructed 
Minuteman  silos,  there  is  no  need  to  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  SALT  compatible  solutions 
at  this  time,  albeit  at  somewhat  lower  hard- 
ness levels,  and  we  will  be  examining  these 
alternatives  In  the  months  ahead.  In  any 
event,  no  decision  need  be  made  on  the  spe- 
cific reconstructed  sUo  design  for  at  least  » 
year  and  construction  would  not  begin  before 
August  1984. 

In  my  view,  the  President's  strategic  mod- 
ernization effort  represents  a  series  of  essen- 
tial steps  thut  are  needed  not  only  to  main- 
tain a  credible  strategic  deterrent  and  restore 
an  adequate  balance  but  also  as  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  seriously  toward  mean- 
ingful, equitable  and  verifiable  strategic  arms 
reductions.  None  of  the  elements  within  this 
comprehensive  effort  is  currently  planned  in 
a  manner  that  would  necessitate  renegotia- 
tion of  existing  SALT  agreements  and  there 
will  be  ample  opportunity  to  address  those 
areas  where  options  for  deviation  from  these 
limits  exist. 

Sincerely, 

Lew  Allen,  General.  USAF, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Dlinois.  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, for  his  statement. 

I  want  to  do  one  thing  before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  want  to  follow 
through  on  what  the  Senator  from  1111- 
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nois  has  said.  I  was  most  alarmed  and 
surprised  to  hear  this  mommg  that  the 
Cohen-Nunn  amendment  was  a  defeat 
for  the  administration.  That  is  not  true. 
I  stated  on  the  floor  three  times  yes- 
terday that  I  had  been  in  contact  with 
the  Secretary  and  with  Dr.  DeLauer. 
They  were  not  exactly  happy  about  the 
turn   of   events,   but   they   understood 

We  did  not  oppose  that  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meeting  that  led 
to  the  final  version  of  that  amendment 
was  held  in  my  office.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  and  I  were  involved.  The  two  of  us 
certaixUy  have  been  identified  with  pre- 
senting the  administration's  position— 
the  Senator  from  Texas  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  me 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Before  that  amendment  came  to  a 
vote,  it  was  cleared  with  the  administra- 
tion. There  was  no  defeat  here  yesterday 
for  the  administration  on  the  Cohen- 
Nimn  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
clearly  left  more  money  than  was  antic- 
ipated in  the  first  place  for  exploration 
and  research  so  far  as  hardening  is  con- 
cerned—$20  million  in  long  term,  $20 
million  in  short  term,  and  the  remainder 
of  that  money  was  earmarked  for  com- 
patible research  and  development  relat- 
ing to  missile  deployment.  That  is  con- 
sistent with  what  we  had  as  an  objective. 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  hope  he  not  only  will  cover  that  point 
but  also  will  reaffirm  again  that  the  re- 
ports that  the  Cohen-Nunn  amendment 
somehow  went  against  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  in  error.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  such  time  as  he  may 
wish.  .    . 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
want  time  this  morning,  also? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nineteen 
minutes  and  19  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  such  time  as  he  uses. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  proposes  an  amend- 
ment that  should  not  even  be  considered 
here  in  a  debate  on  the  appropriations 
bill.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  course  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation. Actually  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  proposes  to  do  is  to  delay  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  by  some  18 
months  thus  opening  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability wider. 

He  would  imperil  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  a  consequence  of  his 
amendment  should  it  be  adopted  and  he 
would  certainly,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  under- 
mine the  negotiating  position  of  the 
President. 

Let  me  say  a  brief  word  about  Senator 
Hatfield's  concern  about  the  cost  of  de- 
fense. We  are  all  concerned  about  it.  I 
share  that  concern.  But  it  should  be  fully 
understood  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  a  commitment  to  spend  an  uncom- 
fortable amount  of  money  on  defense  if 
we  ever  hope  to  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  mean  business,  that  we 


intend  to  have  the  means  to  defend  our- 
selves, to  defend  our  allies,  to  protect 
our  vital  interests  abroad,  and  support 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  before  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  United  States.  Underfunding 
defense  now  could  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more  later  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  position  because  we 
have  underfunded  defense  over  the  years. 

I  {un  even  more  impatient  than  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  over  the  delay  in 
the  selection  of  the  MX  basing  mode  be- 
cause I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  some  15 
years  and  have  worked  with  strategic 
programs  for  that  period  of  time,  and 
I  now  have  the  responsibility  of  chair- 
ing the  committee  that  has  to  make  the 
basic  defense  policy  positions. 

Senator  Pryor  would  preempt  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  bar  us 
from  doing  in  February  or  March  what 
we  might  choose  to  do.  I  think  it  would 
be  folly  to  adopt  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  without  it  being  thoroughly  in- 
quired into  and  given  the  advantage  of 
some  lengthy  deliberation  when  in  fact 
we  will  probably  report  out  an  authori- 
zation bill  around  the  1st  of  April  of 
next  year. 

The  MX  missile  is  not  going  to  be  de- 
ployed in  the  next  fiscal  year  anyway. 
The  missile  is  not  even  going  to  fly  on 
its  initial  test  until  January  1983.  What 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  do  would 
be  to  impose  an  imconsclonable  delay  on 
deployment.  In  fact  by  precluding  any 
R.  &  D.  on  an  interim  basing  mode,  he 
may  be  also  precluding  R.  &  D.  on  a 
permanent  basing  mode  because  it  is 
envisioned  that  anything  that  we  do  or 
a  number  of  options  that  we  may  have 
for  an  interim  basing  mode  may  later 
be  incorporated  into  a  permanent  bas- 
ing mode. 

The  idea  of  hardening  Is  not  a  bad  or 
ridiculous  idea.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
think  that  hardening  alone  is  going  to 
give  us  survivability,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  military  technical  and  scientific 
opinion  that  holds  that  perhaps  the  best 
mix  is  a  deceptive  basing  and  hardened 
silos  protected  by  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  I  would  not  want  to  junk 
the  idea  of  hardening  silos  altogether,  al- 
though I  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
that  standing  alone  hardening  is  not 
enough  to  afford  us  survivability. 

I  shall  address  myself  at  this  point  to 
a  matter  brought  up  by  both  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Stevens.  The  deci- 
sion made  here  yesterday  was  not  a 
defeat  for  the  administration.  The  ad- 
ministration some  days  ago  accepted  as 
an  option  the  deceptive  basing  mode,  and 
this  was  stated  very  clearly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Deceptive  basing  Is 
alive  and  well  and  hopefully  will  be  ade- 
quately funded  in  terms  of  the  R.  &  D. 
that  we  do  on  it.  In  my  view,  ultimately 
the  most  survivable  mode,  and  I  believe 
that  this  view  is  shared  by  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  experts  in  these  matters, 
is  a  deceptive  basing  mode  with  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system  with  some 
elements  of  the  BMD  themselves  perhaps 
being  deceptively  based  which  holds  the 
best  prospect  and  the  best  promise  for 
survivable  urgent  hard  target  kill  ca- 


pability which  is  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  not  only  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  but  bring  the  Soviets  to 
terms  at  the  conference  table.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  impose  a  perilous  delay  on  our 
strategic  modernization  and  seriously 
undermine  the  negotiating  position  of 
the  President  and.  therefore,  should  be 
defeated. 

Again  let  me  say  that  what  was  done 
here  last  night  is  still  compatible  with 
the  administrations'  search  for  various 
alternatives  to  provide  us  with  a  surviva- 
ble urgent  hard  target  kiU  capability. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question  on  his  time. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  It  Is  my  understanding 
from  the  Senator's  statement  that  he  Is 
saying  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mitte — and  he  is  correct  I  am  not  a 
member  of  that  committee — is  going  to 
hold  authorization  hearings  and  discuss 
MX  basing  modes  in  April.  This  is  pre- 
cisely and  exactly  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do  through  this  amendment — to  have 
a  full  discussion  of  how  we  are  going  to 
spend  $354  million  before  we  write  the 
Defense  Department  a  blank  check  no'u 
knowing  what  we  are  doing.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  light  of  the  fact.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Texas,  that  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1980.  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitted  to  Congress  a  report  on  basing 
mode  options  in  which  there  were  31 
studies  on  every  conceivable  mode  of 
basing  the  MX  missile.  What  is  $354 
million  going  to  do  to  further  study  the 
31  systems  that  have  already  been 
studied  to  death?  They  have  been  beaten 
to  death. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  get  this 
money  out  of  this  bill  so  it  will  not  be 
totally  squandered  and  wasted,  and  when 
the  Senator  alludes  to  the  fact  or  to  the 
assumption  or  the  allegation  that  my 
amendment  is  going  to  imperil  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  I  can  only  say  that 
that  is  absolutely  not  true,  that  is  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  I  can  imagine  the 
Senator  coming  at  this  point.  This 
amendment  of  mine  simply  takes  away 
th»  •i'lSd  million  that  we  are  going  to 
waste  and  squander  and  it  keeps.  I  must 
say  tnii  once  again,  $20  million  in  the 
bill  for  permanent  basing,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  process  we  should  be  pro- 
ceeding upon  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  simply  say  in 
response,  I  know  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
imperil  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
What  I  said  was  that  is  the  practical 
eflect  of  what  he  proposes  to  do. 

To  suggest  that  this  money  will  be 
squandered  is,  I  think,  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  a  lot  of  hot  rhetoric.  I  do  not 
expect  that  it  will  be  squandered,  and  I 
think  the  thrust  of  the  Cohen-Nunn 
amendment  yesterdav  was  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  directed  in  the  right  way. 

Let  me  say  that  that  simply  because 
we  have  studied  various  options,  31  of 
them  the  Senator  names,  and  I  do  not 
remember  the  precise  number,  he  may 
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be  correct  on  that,  a  lot  of  them,  of 
course,  are  cockamamie  ideas  some- 
body scrawled  on  the  back  of  an  enve- 
lope but,  in  fact,  the  fact  that  we  have 
studied  31  different  ways  does  not 
mean  we  have  to  scrap  everything  eke 
and  select  from  what  we  have  already 
studied  because  time  marches  on  and 
technology  marches  on  and  science 
marches  on,  and  our  intelligence  esti- 
mates add  to  our  knowledge  of  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  to  the  extent  that 
maybe  we  should  reject  all  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  past  and  proceed  toward 
something  new.  .  ^   a 

So  to  say  we  have  ah-eady  studied 
things,  therefore  no  more  study  is  re- 
quired, is  not  compatible  with  the  facts 
or  the  times. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  expenditure, 
hopefully  in  a  fruitful  way,  of  the  funds 
that  are  appropriated  here  so  that  we 
can  better  do  our  work  in  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  We  cannot  say  "Come  in 
here  and  give  us  a  design  and  a  cost 
profile"  before  we  appropriate  any 
money.  You  have  to  appropriate  the 
money  before  you  can  do  the  research 
that  produces  a  design  and  a  cost  profile. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Coloraoo,  and  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  and  my  col- 
leagues from  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Because  of 
the  very  nonsensical  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  it  is  the  only  sensible 
approach,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  can  take. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  go  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars  for  an 
ICBM  system,  put  it  in  a  basing  mode 
or  deploy  it  in  another  situation  which 
is  going  to  make  it  a  more  attractive 
target  to  our  opponents,  and  also  lower 
the  threshold  of  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
administration's  decision  does. 

Frankly,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
administration's  quandary.  It  is  very, 
very  difficult  to  figure  out  what  to  do  with 
this  new  missile.  The  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  to  spend  the  better  part 
of  the  year  trying  to  solve  this — and 
failed — is  the  product  of  the  failure  of 
the  SALT  n  Treaty  which  would  have 
put  a  cap  and  a  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  threat  and  the  number  of  Soviet 
warheads.  Without  that  limit,  without 
that  cap,  frankly,  no  MX  basing  mode 
makes  any  sense. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  MX  missile  make 
any  sense,  to  modernize  or  make  sur- 
vivable the  next  generation  of  ICBM's, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  define  and  limit 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  threat,  and  the  only 
way  I  know  how  to  do  this  is  through 
negotiated  agreements  or  treaties. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  support  the 
so-called  Nunn-Cohen  amendment  last 
night.  I  did  not  do  so  for  one  reason,  and 
that  is  because  it  opens  up  an  even  less 
acceptable  alternative  than  silo  harden- 
ing, and  that  is  an  ABM  system  or  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system.  That  is 
even  greater  folly  than  a  hardened  silo 


fixed-site  deployment  mode  for  this  new 
generation  of  mobile  missile. 

If  we  went  to  that  system  it  seems  to 
me.  that  would  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  putting  this  new  attractive  missile, 
the  MX.  in  the  present  sUos.  or  hardened 
silos. 

So  I  strongly  disagree  with  the  possi- 
bility the  Senator  opened  up  last  night. 
That  option — an  ABM  system — was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
a  decade  or  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Other 
than  that  I  strongly  support  the  effort 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  go 
along  with  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  who  is  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  in 
all  this  MX  decision  we  should  drop  back 
and  analyze  first  what  is  the  basic  prob- 
•lem.  Why  do  we  need  an  MX?  That  may 
sound  very  simplistic  at  this  point  in 
the  argument,  but  I  think  the  basic  rea- 
son why  I  think  we  need  an  MX  is  be- 
cause the  fixed  geographic  points  of  our 
1,054  m'ssiles  out  there  are  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  first-strike. 

Theae  are  fixed  geographic  points.  If 
the  Soviet  planners  can  target,  and  with 
the  increased  accuracy  of  Soviet  nuclear 
warheads,  our  missiles  then  supposedly 
become  vulnerable  to  a  first-strike 
knockout. 

We  would  still  have  our  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  of  course,  to 
retaliate.  But  let  us  say  we  are  going  with 
an  MX  because  we  feel  we  have  a  first- 
strike  vulnerability.  What  are  we  go'ng 
to  do?  How  are  we  proposing  to  fix  that 
fixed  point  of  vulnerability,  by  going  to 
an  even  more  concentrated,  larger  MX 
in  the  same  old  sUos  that  the  Soviets 
alreadv  have  targeted? 

If  that  is  the  way  we  fix  our  original 
problem,  then  it  just  defies  any  logic  that 
I  can  possibly  dream  up.  Thev  do  not 
even  have  to  figure  out  new  aim  points  to 
knock  this  thing  out.  With  their  new 
accuracy  that  was  talked  about  here  on 
the  fioor  yesterday,  they  can  do  exactly 
that. 

Our  defense  planners  say  thev  can 
harden  to  5.000  psi.  But  vou  talk  to  them 
and  nobody  has  the  foggiest  idea  yet  as 
to  how  we  are  going  to  harden  to  5,000 
psi.  That  type  of  hardening  has  not  yet 
been  invented,  and  there  are  many  engi- 
neers who  feel  it  is  practically  impossible 
with  any  present  technology  we  know 
about. 

So  we  once  again  find  ourselves  with 
the  same  old  Titan  silos  which  have  been 
targeted,  now  being  targeted  with  a  big- 
ger new  booster  in  it.  with  even  more 
concentrated  vulnerability  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  and  that  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

Can  the  Soviets  do  this?  Do  they  have 
the  warheads?  Certainly  they  do  on  the 
SS-18,  a  big  booster  wliich  they  are  lim- 
ited to  10  warheads  on  now.  They  have 
308  of  those,  and  our  experts  estimate 
that  they  can  put  somewhere  between  25 


and  40  warheads  on  each  one  of  those, 
which  comes  up  to  tm  additional  4,600 
or  so  warheads  just  if  they  expand  the 
front-end  loading  of  their  present  SS-18. 

Well,  if  this  is  a  silly  way  to  go,  and  I 
describe  it  a£  that  silly  way  to  go.  trad- 
ing one  geographic  point  vulnerability 
for  an  even  more  concentrated  increased 
geographic  point  vulnerability,  then  what 
should  we  do? 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  our  NATO 
allies  and  the  Soviets  themselves  for  that 
answer.  Look  at  what  has  happened  in 
Europe.  Since  1964  they  have  had  the 
Pershing  I's  based  in  West  Germany. 
Why  is  that  an  effective  missile?  Well,  it 
is  solid  fuel,  it  has  a  nuclear  warhead, 
and  it  is  kept  in  missile  parks  most  of 
the  time.  But  it  is  fully  transportable.  It 
can  be  moved  on  its  transporter  to  any 
one  of  a  mVriad  of  launch  points  during 
exercises  or  in  a  combat  situation. 

It  can  be  launched  from  any  stopping 
point.  It  needs  no  prepared  facilities 
other  than  those  carried  along  with  it. 
In  other  words,  it  has  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  launch  points,  and  it  is  the  thing 
guaranteed  that  would  give  any  Soviet 
targeter  nightmares  because  he  cannot 
know  possibly  all  the  spots  to  target  out- 
side of  those  missile  parks. 

Our  current  theater  nuclear  forces 
talks  getting  underway  in  Geneva  are 
concerned  with  this  next  generation  now 
that  we  are  going  to  send  to  NATO  the 
Pershing  II.  They  already  accept  this. 
They  accept  the  Pershing  II.  NATO  voted 
it  in,  and  it  is  a  fully  transportable,  mo- 
bile missile  capable  of  going  anywhere, 
and  if  we  need  any  further  corroboration 
of  this,  look  at  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
in  their  SS-20's,  again  solid  fuel  rocket, 
nuclear  warhead,  usually  kept  in  missile 
centers,  but  fully  transportable,  capable 
of  being  launched  frcwn  anywhere.  Can 
we  target  them?  Only  if  we  barrage  at- 
tack arid  catch  a  few  of  them  maybe,  but 
not  enough  to  stop  most  of  them  from 
being  fired  at  Western  Europe. 

Even  more,  they  have  the  SS-16  they 
were  developing  one  time;  with  the 
SS-20,  with  one  additional  stage,  and 
that  mobile  missile,  the  SS-20  with  one 
additional  stage,  which  can  be  plugged 
in  the  field,  becomes  an  ICBM,  the  SS-16. 
The  Soviets  have  guaranteed  us  they  are 
not  using  that  option,  and  we  think  their 
testing  program  has  been  terminated. 

But  over  the  past  3  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  repeated,  repeated,  con- 
versations ivith  Pentagon  planners  on 
the  subject,  and  not  one  time  has  any- 
body told  me  that  this  idea  of  a  mobile 
system  was  not  the  thing  that  would 
give  us  the  best  guaranteed  retaliatory 
response,  and  would  do  the  most  to 
prevent  consideration  of  a  first-strike  by 
the  Soviet.  It  would  come  from  an  ICBM 
that  is  not  planned  for  a  specific  hole, 
that  specific  geographic  point,  but  is  free 
to  move  to  anywhere. 

Instead  of  this  200,000-pound  giant 
we  are  proposing  and  tying  it  in  a  hole, 
and  tying  it  to  hardening,  our  new  MX 
could  be— and  this  is  fully  technically 
feasible— our  new  MX  can  be  one-third 
the  weight,  still  have  up  to  three  war- 
heads now.  and  probablv  more  later,  and 
be  fully  transportable.  They  agree  com- 
pletely that  no  such  technical  reasons 
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exist  that  would  preverft  such  a  devdop- 

°K*would  be  smaUer.  it  can  be  air 
shipped,  it  could  be  air  launched,  it  could 
be  trucked,  barged,  put  in  silos,  and  used 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  designed  to  do 
one  thing-keep  the  Soviet  planners  and 
targeters  from  ever  thinking  that  they 
rSuy  have  a  "first  strike"  capability 

Now,  why  are  we  not  moving  m  that 
direction?  The  Pentagon  has  one  an- 
swer—social interface.  Two  words: 
S  interface.  That  is  the  term  toey 
use  to  say  that  the  American  people 
could  never  be  convinced  even  m  mi 
emergency,  even  if  we  were  under  atta^ 
even  if  our  very  survival  was  at  stake— 
which  it  is  in  the  decisions  we  are  maJc- 
ing  here— to  accept  movements  of  mis- 
siles away  from  remotely  located  sUos 
someplace.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
talking  about  are  weapons  to  prevent  a 
soviet  first  strike,  but  we  would  not 
accept  in  this  country  the  fact  that  we 
could  move  these  missiles  away  from 
remote  sites,  over  the  hiUs  and  out  of 
sight  of  most  Americans.  And  yet  they 
actually  admit  what  would  be  given  the 
best  of  terms,  the  very  best  guaranteed 
response  to  the  Soviets  that  if  the  Soviets 
do  miscalculate  that  we  have  reaction 
capability  that  we  can  respond  with^ 

By  contrast,  the  Soviets  accept  mooue 
missiles,  not  through  any  sense  of  fool- 
hardy risk,  because  the  missiles  and  war- 
heads in  transport  are  fully  safe.  We 
participate  and  we  ask  our  NATO  aUies 
to  accept  this  whole  concept  and  yet  at 
the  same  time,  we  teU  our  allies  that, 
"Oh,  no,"  we  throw  up  our  hands  and 
say,  "Americans  could  not  possibly  see  a 
missile  outside  a  silo.  That  would  be  un- 
bearable. How  could  Americans  ever 
tolerate  anything  out  in  the  open  that 
would  give  us  a  better  deterrent  capabil- 
ity?" 

I  think  the  whole  thing  Is  actually  pre- 
posterous that  we  are  going  with  this  big 
system  and  tying  it  once  again  to  the  vul- 
nerable fixed  geographic  points  which 
gives  us  less  retaliatory  capability. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  right  now?  Do  we 
have  missiles  right  now  outside  the  silos? 
Well,  I  do  not  know  how  everyone  seems 
to  think  we  can  get  these  things  from 
the  factory  to  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be  launched  from.  We  have  nuclear 
weapons  aboard  ships.  We  have  nuclear 
weapons  going  in  and  out  of  ports.  Mis- 
siles are  shipped  across  country  from 
manufacturer  to  installation  site.  War- 
heads are  manufactured,  flown  or 
shipped,  installed  on  those  missiles, 
taken  off  from  time  to  time  and  trans- 
ported back  to  the  plant  for  updating 
modifications.  Bombers  stand  alert  with 
live  nuclear  weapons  aboard.  On  any 
given  day,  we  have  these  things  going 
all  over  the  country.  So  we  have  de  facto 
weapons  mobility  now. 

And  yet  we  talk  about  we  cannot  go 
to  a  better  system  and  a  cheaper  system 
because  of  the  social  interface  that  we 
ask  our  allies  all  over  the  world  to  accept. 
It  is  preposterous. 

And  I  rise  to  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  About  a  year 
ago.  the  fixed-base  MX  was  estimated  to 
cost  $35  to  $50  billion,  whi'e  the  price  of 
the  mobile  MX  was  $23  to  $28  billion, 
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which  gives  us  better  security,  and  better 
guaranteed  retaliatory  response.  If  I 
thought  it  had  a  chance  of  passage  here, 
I  would  put  in  an  amendment  to  sink  the 
whole  thing,  and  save  the  $2.2  billion. 

I  know  I  have  overrun  my  time.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  11  minutes  and 
8  seconds,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  1  minute  and  4  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  will  try  to  yield  back  at 
least  2  minutes  of  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  down  to  the  basics 
of  this  thing,  where  will  this  amendment 
take  us?  It  will  take  us  nowhere.  Stop 
the  whole  thing.  Do  not  move  forward 
here  except  with  an  infinitesimal  small 
amount  left  for  that  purpose.  Put  it  back 
where  we  were  4.  5,  or  6  years  ago. 

Now,  all  the  time  during  those  years 
that  we  have  been  right  up  to  the  door- 
step, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  open  for  hearings  to  any- 
one that  had  a  plan.  I  would  welcome,  as 
a  member,  and  as  a  former  chairman,  I 
would  have  welcomed,  another  plan. 

The  multiple  protection  shelter  has 
points  about  it  that  are  not  altogether 
desirable.  But  everyone  agrees  that  we 
need  and  must  have  this  missile,  the  MX 
missile,  itself.  It  is  the  No.  1  of  our  Triad. 
No.  1  of  the  future;  an  absolute  must. 
All  the  disagreements  go  over  the  basing 
mode,  where  and  how  and  what  is  best. 

Certainly,  the  answer  is  that  we  need 
the  missile  and  we  all  want  it  and  every- 
thing is  clear.  We  have  spent  around  $4 
billion.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  answer  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  want; 
we  do  not  know  which  is  best;  of  all  the 
things  that  are  available  that  we  have 
heard ;  we  are  not  willing  to  make  a  real 
start. 

So,  with  all  due  deference,  I  have  great 
esteem  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
He  is  a  good  debater.  With  all  deference 
to  him  as  author  of  this  amendment,  it 
makes  us  turn  around  and.  in  effect,  go 
in  the  opposite  direction,  backward. 

He  says  now  that  we  have  had  31  stud- 
ies. How  many  studies  did  Thomas  Edi- 
son have  trjring  to  make  the  incandescent 
light?  Supposing  he  would  have  given  up 
on  31?  I  remember  as  a  little  boy  read- 
ing about  his  endurance  and  versatility. 

Those  that  split  the  atom,  how  many 
tries  did  they  make?  Suppose  they 
stopped  on  31? 

How  many  did  Rickover  have  when 
they  all  said  that  you  could  not  put  nu- 
clear power  in  a  submarine?  All  of  them 
said  it  could  not  be  done,  except  Rickover. 
WeU.  he  did  it.  He  did  it. 

So.  this  is  not  a  31  or  61  or  101  propo- 
sition. We  have  to  keep  going,  at  least, 
until  we  find  a  way.  So,  that  is  my  point. 

Incidentally,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  the  Nimn  amendment  yes- 
terday, I  raised  the  point  on  the  floor  in 
the  begining  that  if  this  impairs  or  de- 
tracts or  curbs  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  headed  next  year  for  the  SALT 
talks,  then  we  must  not  pass  anything 


In  that  field.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  final  language.  It  is  an  asset  to  the 
bill.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  it  and  we  wUl 
follow  that  on  through  the  conference. 

Back  to  this  plan  now.  I  say  we  have 
been  open  all  the  time  for  proof;  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  open 
all  the  time  for  proof.  We  Just  absolutely 
cannot  afford  to  stop  or  turn  back,  sis 
this  amendment  does.  You  could  not  send 
a  better  message  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
do  not  know  what  we  want;  we  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it.  We  think  we  have 
13  have  that  engine  in  the  missile,  but 
we  cannot  get  any  further  than  that. 
That  is  a  fine  fact  of  life  to  arm  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  negotiators  with.  That  just 
does  not  represent  our  effort. 

We  will  find  a  way.  We  must  find  a 
way.  You  could  make  some  good  points 
for  or  against  what  is  in  the  bill  now. 
what  has  been  in  the  bill.  But  I  never 
have  heard  anyone  stand  up  and  make 
the  argimient  that  we  do  not  need  the 
missile. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  we  can  send 
it  from  an  airborne  base  or  even  a  sub- 
marine launch  base.  But,  again,  everyone 
agrees  it  needs  to  be  launched  from  the 
land.  So,  that  is  what  we  are  looking 
for.  And  we  will  find  a  way. 

I  think  it  is  the  gravest  kind  of  mistake 
to  turn  back  now  and  just,  "We  do  not 
know  what  we  want.  We  do  not  know 
what  we  can  do.  We  are  going  to  quit." 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  debated  here 
on  this  fioor,  where  every  Senator- 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee or  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
not — could  offer  amendments  in  his  judg- 
ment on  anything  that  he  thought  was 
sound  and  let  the  body  pass  on  it.  I  stand 
for  that  system  always. 

But,  it  certainly  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  vote  for  these  amendments  that 
are  a  backward  step. 

I  am  not  warning  anyone,  but  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  by  this  situation 
we  are  in  with  reference  to  the  No.  1 
spot  of  our  Triad  by  just  stopping  in  our 
tracks  and  saying  that  we  will  wait  for 
something  better. 

So.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  choice, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
choice.  There  has  not  been  anv  choice 
or  alternative  brought  in  here  that  has 
not  already  been  considered.  A  lot  of  mat- 
ters have  been  suggested  and  many  have 
been  considered. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  and 
the  President  may  do.  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, on  this  matter.  But.  for  Lord's  sake, 
we  cannot  turn  around  here  and  just 
take  it  out.  We  have  to  have  something 
positive  and  afiQrmative  upon  which  they 
can  stand  in  debate  and  argument  and 
negotiations,  something  that  is  plausible 
to  pomt  to  that  they  are  going  to  achieve 
this  fact  of  life. 

We  are  going  to  have  this  fine  missile 
that  everyone  agrees  is  highly  superior 
and  we  are  going  to  have  it  on  launching 
bases  that  are  effective — whether  per- 
fect or  not  is  another  matter — but  that 
is  effective  and  practical  and  workable 
to  complete  our  triad,  which  is.  at  this 
point,  lagging  some,  but  by  no  means 
knocked  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  the 
time.  I  gladly  yield  back  what  time  I  have 
remaining  of  my  8  minutes. 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  1  minute  and  4 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  _     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  4  seconds. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  striking  money 
for  super  hardened  silo  basing  for  the 
MX  missile. 

We  are  faced  with  difficult  and  expen- 
sive decisions  daily  on  this  fioor,  but  none 
more  so  than  those  we  make  in  the  areas 
of  defense  and  national  security. 

We  are  faced  daily  with  the  allocation 
of  scarce  resources,  and  in  this  case  the 
question  is  whether  to  allocate  nearly 
$8  billion  for  the  hardening  of  Titan  or 
Minuteman  missile  silos  so  that  they  can 
hold  the  MX  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  year  in  the  Senate 
now,  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
for  a  year  before  that,  I  have  supported 
the  proposition  that  the  MX  missile  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
our  current  land-based  missile  system. 

During  all  of  that  time,  however,  I 
opposed  the  method  of  basing  the  mis- 
sile that  was  being  put  forth— the  "shell 
game"  in  the  desert.  It  was  a  massive 
proposal,  and  massively  imrealistic.  It 
might  have  worked,  but  it  could  not  be 
done. 

Now,  the  administration  has  aban- 
doned that  proposal — ^which,  of  course, 
was  not  its  own— and  put  forth  another. 
This  one — to  harden  existing  silos — is 
downright  simple  compared  to  the  "race- 
track" approach.  But,  ultimately,  I  am 
afraid,  it  is  not  a  better  choice.  This  one 
can  be  done,  but  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  MX  missile  will  be 
no  less  vulnerable  in  the  hardened  silos 
than  are  the  Titan  and  Minuteman  mis- 
siles now  in  those  silos.  If  the  Soviets  are 
becoming  capable  of  taking  out  the  Min- 
utemen  and  Titans — which  is  the  premise 
on  which  we  base  our  need  for  the  MX — 
then  surely  they  can  take  out  whatever 
missile  is  in  the  Minuteman  and  Titan 
silos. 

I  have  in  my  files  an  unclassified  map 
showing  the  locations  of  our  currently 
deployed  ICBM's.  The  Soviets  know 
where  they  are.  The  hardened  sites  are 
vulnerable. 

Mr.  President,  this  basing  mode  is  un- 
acceptable, and  so  I  must  support  this 
amendment,  which  removes  the  "basing" 
money  from  the  Defense  appropriations 
biU. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it,  and 
I  urge  the  administration  to  bring  to- 
gether the  warring  factions  within  the 
armed  services  and  produce  with  them  a 
basing  system  for  the  MX  missile  that  is 
achievable  and  that  protects  a  $14  billion 
missile  from  destruction. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  be  certain  that  the  record  is 
clear  in  saying  that  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
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porter  of  the  B-1  and  have  been  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
we  decided  no  superhardened,  fixed  silo 
interim  solution  was  a  good  amendment. 
It  did  not  go  far  enough.  The  Pryor 
amendment  says  no  more  interim  solu- 
tions at  all. 

If  studies  were  weapons,  the  Russians 
would  be  quaking  in  their  boots. 

Last  year  we  said  March  1981.  The 
Townes  decision  was  supposed  to  be  the 
final  of  the  final.  Security  is  not  jeop- 
ardized by  this  amendment,  but  it  is  en- 
hanced by  saying  no  more  billions  for 
interim,  tentative,  nondecisions.  This  is  a 
fish-or-cut-bait  amendment.  I  am  proud 

to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaiiiing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished     Senator     from     Alaska. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Alaska  like  to 
go  forward? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  That  will  be  fine. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yielding 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time,  let 
me  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  President  yesterday. 

Thz  Whits  Hodsb, 
Washington,  December  1, 1981. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Defense,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,   U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mk.  Chairman:   I  deeply  appreciate 
your  support   for   my   Administration's  five 
point  strategic  modernization  program.  Your 
leadership  has  contributed  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  oxir  efforts  and  has  been  critical 
to  the  support  we  have  received  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

I  recognize  that  some  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram are  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  some 
members  of  Congress.  I  must  emphasize, 
however,  that  each  of  the  Ave  elements  Is 
equally  vital  to  our  effort  to  restore  the 
strate^c  balance  at  the  same  time  as  we 
commence  a  major  new  round  of  negotia- 
tions on  nuclear  weapons  reduction.  A  Con- 
gressional rejection  of  any  major  element 
of  our  Interrelated  program  would  lead  to  a 
substantially  greater  and  potentially  m<»e 
dangerous  Inferiority  than  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Carter  program.  Of  equal 
Impo— ^TT-e  It  would  also  be  a  dangerous 
and  mlslecMUng  signal  of  weakening  Ameri- 
can resolve  In  the  face  of  an  ever  growing 
Soviet  challenge.  Such  a  signal,  especially 
now,  would  undermine  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Range  Weapons  Negotiations  In 
Oeneva. 

I  share  with  many  the  goal  of  meaningful 
and  verifiable  reduction  of  nuclear  arms. 
Nevertheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  this  objec- 
tive can  only  be  attained  when  the  Soviets 
are  convinced  that  we  are  determined  to  re- 
store the  military  balance.  In  order  to  realize 
our  shared  national  goals  and  preserve  our 
position  at  Geneva,  I  strongly  urge  your  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  Senate  approval  of  the 
entire  strategic  modernization  program. 
Sincerely. 

BOMAUD  Reagan. 


Mr.  President,  that  has  been  our  goal 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
appreciate  my  friend  from  Alaska  yield- 
ing me  this  additional  minute. 

I  should  like  to  list  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment.  They  are  Senators 
Hatfield,  Levin.  Eagleton,  Ddcon,  Hart, 
and  Glenn. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  reference 
to  a  comment  by  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi who  quoted  one  of  my  heroes.  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  Admiral  Rickover  stated 
recently  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee: 

Each  year  there  is  controversy  in  the  De- 
partment over  the  shape  of  the  Navy's  future 
shipbuilding  programs.  Often  the  conces- 
sion to  those  whose  programs  are  cut  back 
Is  a  promise, to  conduct  further  studies.  A« 
a  consequence,  the  Navy's  long-range  ship- 
building program  has  for  years  been  In  tur- 
moU. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  what 
we  are  doing  here.  We  are  taking  $354 
million  and  we  are  saying,  "Let  us  study 
this  matter  a  little  further." 

We  studied  it  $4  billion  worth.  We  are 
still  in  the  old  syndrome.  We  are  caught 
in  the  old  trap  of  buying  now  and  decid- 
ing later,  committing  ourselves  when  we 
do  not  mean  to  commit  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  particular  amend- 
ment, which  makes  sense. 

THE    MX   ISSUE   AND   AN    EFFECTIVE   STKATBGtC 
DETERRENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor) 
to  delete  fimds  associated  with  the  MX 
basing  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  beUeve  it  is  un- 
wise to  appropriate  funds  for  hardening 
existing  Titan  and  Minuteman  silos. 

When  President  Reagan  announced 
his  strategic  arms  recommendations  on 
October  2.  he  wisely  rejected  the  absurd 
MX  missile  racetrack  basing  plan.  I 
strongly  agreed  that  the  racetrack  of- 
fered no  real  additional  protection  for 
our  land-based  missiles  against  a  con- 
centrated Soviet  strike. 

This  plan  is  particularly  ineffective  in 
the  absence  of  SALT  restraints  on  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  By  correctly  de- 
ciding against  the  racetrack,  the  country 
has  been  spared  a  costly  and  ineffective 
scheme  that  would  have  been  highly 
destructive  of  large  regions  of  the  West. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
alternative  of  hardening  existing  missile 
silos  has  an  equally  grave  strategic  draw- 
back. With  respect  to  the  problem  of  vul- 
nerability, MX  missiles  in  fixed,  hard- 
ened silos  provide  no  more  protection 
than  our  existing  Minuteman  missiles  in 
fixed,  hardened  silos. 

Moreover,  placing  the  MX  in  super- 
hardened  silos  is  only  a  temporary  deci- 
sion. Only  in  1984  will  the  administration 
make  a  final  determination  on  which 
basing  system  offers  genuine  hope  of 
strengthening  our  land-based  missile 
force.  I  support  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  pursue  further  research  on  such 
basing  alternatives  as  long -endurance 
aircraft  and  deep-silo  missile  deploy- 
ment. 
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However.  I  believe  it  is  an  unques- 
tioned waste  of  defense  resources  to  in- 
crease the  hardness  of  existing  silos. 
Super-hardening  is  irrelevant,  because 
these  sUos  could  still  be  destroyed  by  ex- 
isting Soviet  warheads.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Harold  Brown  has 
written: 

There  U  talk  of  fvirther  hardening  of  ex- 
isting silos  for  a  much-truncated  MX  force, 
but  since  the  MX  will  not  be  available  until 
1986,  that  further  hardening  If  It  Is  at  all 
feasible,  win  not  be  available  before  the  So- 
viets can  Install  a  new  generation  of  guid- 
ance systems.  The  Soviets,  using  technology 
that  they  have  already  developed,  will  surely 
be  able  by  that  time  to  Improve  the  accuracy 
of  their  ICBMs  further,  so  that  In  the  case 
of  nuclear  war,  the  hardened  MX  silos  will 
find  themselves  In  the  fireball  and  In  the  cra- 
ter left  by  the  nuclear  explosion  of  Soviet 
warheads,  the  silos  wouM  not  survive  such 
an  experience. 

At  a  time  when  we  face, so  many  ur- 
gent defense  tasks — such  as  increasing 
the  readiness  of  our  conventional  forces, 
enhancing  our  airlift  and  our  sealift  ca- 
pability, and  improving  our  military 
command,  control  and  communications 
network — we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
pour  defense  dollars  down  a  missile  silo. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Soviets  have  dramatically  improved 
the  accuracy  and  further  increased  the 
power  of  their  ICBM  force.  Nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  strengthen  its  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  The  United  States  must 
counter  this  military  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity. We  should  support  programs,  such 
as  the  Stealth  bomber,  the  Trident  II 
missile,  and  greater  efforts  to  protect  our 
strategic  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications systems,  that  will  truly 
strengthen  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

We  shoidd  seek  to  limit  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary threat  through  effective  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  And  we  should  oppose 
programs,  such  as  further  hardening  of 
existing  missile  silos,  which  serve  to 
weaken  our  national  defense  by  squan- 
dering scarce  dollars  on  military  projects 
which  do  not  add  to  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
amd  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa)  are  necessarily  absent. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)   would  vote  "nay." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  446  Leg-l 


YEAS— 35 


Andrews 

Hart 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Peli 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

CraDatoD 

Leehy 

Klegle 

Dixon 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Me.cher 

Welckier 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

WUllams 

Olezm 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 60 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Grassley 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Quayla 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

Roth 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Rudman 

Byrd, 

Heims 

Sasser 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Simpson 

Oannon 

Jackaon 

Specter 

Chalee 

Jepsen 

Stenmis 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Hasten 

Symms 

Cohen 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

Long 

Tower 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

East 

Murkowskl 

Exon 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTINO— 5 

DeConcini 

Goldwater 

HoUings 

Denton 

Hayakawa 

So  Mr.  Pryor's  amendment  (UP  No. 
736)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend.  The  point  of 
the  Senator  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Leahy  has  an  amendment  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  present.  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  ask  whether  he  is  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  we  can  have  an 
agreement  to  vote  not  later  than  12  on 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  he  is 
about  to  offer.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  will  be  perfectly  willing 
to  do  so.  I  know  the  time  constraints  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  is  xmder. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  take 
place  not  later  than  12,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  according  to  the 
usual  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet,  so  that  the  Senator  can  be 
heard?  He  has  given  very  generously  of 
his  time,  1  hour,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


vr  AKENsmifT  no.  tst 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  In  the  Military  Personnel  and  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance  accounts) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leaht) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 737 : 

On  page  71,  after  line  30.  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  780.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  not  more  than  $58,172,487.- 
858  shall  be  appropriated  for  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Retired  Military  Personnel,  and 
not  more  than  $63,428,633,943  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  10  days 
ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ordered  the  shutdown  of  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  his  conviction 
that  the  pattern  of  ever-increasing  pub- 
lic spending  must  be  stopped. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  most  ex- 
pensive defense  appropriations  in  our 
Nation's  history.  The  total  cost  of  this 
bill  is  100  times  greater  than  the  level  of 
spending  that  caused  the  President  to 
veto  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  enormous  increase  in  defense 
spending  implemented  by  this  bill  re- 
flects the  conviction  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  committee  that  a  major  in- 
crease in  our  military  strength  Is 
essential.  I  do  agree  that  we  need  a  ma- 
jor increase  in  our  military  strength. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  that 
the  effort  to  increase  our  military 
strength  has  not  been  matched  by  a 
dramatic  increase  in  our  efforts  to  cut 
waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement  in  the 
Defense  budget.  If  we  cannot  control 
waste  and  correct  mismanagement  in  a 
$170  billion  budget,  how  can  we  hope  to 
control  it  in  a  $208  billion  budget? 

The  word  is  out  at  the  Pentagon— the 
good  times  are  here — enjoy  them  while 
we  can — spend,  spend,  spend. 

When  a  program  is  growing  like  Topsy, 
the  weeds  are  hard  to  find  and  easy  to 
ignore. 

Now  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment are  not  easy  to  find.  A  candidate 
who  once  thought  the  entire  Federal 
budget  could  be  balanced  by  cutting 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  is  now  facing 
the  largest  deficit  in  American  history. 

However,  the  House  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee made  major  efforts  to  find  and 
eliminate  waste  and  fraud. 

In  at  least  six  areas  involving  person- 
nel costs  and  operation  and  maintenance, 
it  made  cuts  designed  to  eliminate  waste 
and  to  force  correction  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

Those  cuts  were  based  on  dozens  of 
audits  by  GAO  and  DOD's  own  audit 
groups. 

For  example,  the  House  Defense  Sub- 
committee found  serious  waste  in  mili- 
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tary  pay  accounting  procedures.  I^  me 
quote  from  the  House  report: 

The  committee  has  reviewed  eight  recent 
audit  reports  which  document  millions  of 
doUars  being  wasted  due  to  poor  manage- 
ment of  military  personnel  and  retired  pay 
accounts. 

The  House  committee  cited  the 
following: 

(1)  Inadequate  debt  collection  procedures. 

(2)  Divorced  personnel  continue  to  col- 
lect allowances  at  "with  dependent"  rates 
even  though  they  are  not  entitled. 

(3)  A  member  paid  by  a  sister  service  Is 
sometimes  paid  twice  because  the  member's 
parent  service  Is  not  notified  that  payment 

was  made.  .,»^t, 

(4)  Military  retirees  entitled  to  either  DOD 
retired  paychecks  or  VA  entitlements  some- 
times receive  both  payments. 

(5)  Payxihecks  written  for  personnel  who 
have  deceased  as  well  as  InvaUd  paychecks 
are  not  properly  controlled  to  assure  timely 
destruction. 

In  order  to  force  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  deal  with  this  serious  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  the  House  cut  the 
military  personnel  accounts  by  $60  mil- 
lion—or one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  disagree 
with  the  House's  judgment.  It  stated  in 
its  committee  budget  documents,  and  I 
quote: 

Various  Defense  and  OAO  audits  document 
millions  of  dollars  wasted  due  to  poor  man- 
agement of  military  personnel  and  retired 
pay  accounts. 

It  went  on  to  cite  the  specifics  cited  by 
the  House  committee. 

Yet.  this  bill  reinstated  the  $60  million 
the  House  had  cut.  Now,  what  signal  does 
this  send  to  the  Defense  Department?  It 
says,  "We  won't  slap  your  wrist,  we  won't 
even  shake  our  heads  in  disappointment." 

Military  pay  mismanagement  is,  un- 
fortunately, not  an  isolated  example.  The 
House  Defense  Subcommittee  also  stated 
in  its  committee  report  that: 

Two  years  ago  the  committee  criticized 
the  Navy's  practice  of  lmprop2rly  paying 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  when  In  fact 
adequate  quarters  were  available  to  house 
those  not  meeting  the  criteria  for  living  off 
station.  The  committee  directed  the  Navy  at 
that  time  to  correct  the  problems  in  this 
area  and  Insure  that  empty  housing  is  fully 
utilized. 

Because  it  found  that  the  Navy  con- 
tinued its  wasteful  practices  in  spite  of 
its  warnings,  the  House  subcommittee 
made  across-the-board  cuts  to  force  cor- 
rection of  these  problems. 

Again,  the  Senate  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee agreed  with  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee's judgment.  It  stated: 

Sailors  and  Marines  are  being  paid  to  live 
on  the  economy  when  military  housing  Is 
available;  some  personnel  living  In  military 
housing  still  continue  to  receive  allowances. 

Yet.  this  bill  reinstates  the  $52  million 
the  House  cut. 

The  same  problem  exists  in  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  where  soldiers  are  paid  for 
drills  they  do  not  attend.  Let  me  quote 
the  House  report: 

Based  upon  eight  new  audits  by  various 
Defense  audit  agencies,  the  committee  has 
concluded  that  the  Guard  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents have  still  not  corrected  this  payroll 
problem.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
Department   is  paying  people  who  are  not 


present  at  drills.  One  audit  documented  that 
one  out  of  forty  names  on  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve rosters  certified  to  receive  pay  never 
even  attended  drills.  Based  upon  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  committee,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  Reserve 
and  Guard  components  are  substantially 
better  than  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

While  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
traditionally  been  a  supporter  of  a  strong 
Guard  and  Reserve  force,  this  support  does 
not  extend  to  pay  practices  which  border  on 
outright  fraud. 

Here,  again,  this  bill  reinstates  the  1- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  adopted  by 
the  House  to  force  correction  of  this 
fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement. 

In  addition  to  these  serious  deficiencies 
in  pay  programs,  millions  are  also  wasted 
in  the  $3  billion  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  spends  each  year  to  move  mili- 
tary personnel  from  one  post  to  another. 

"The  President  proposed  management 
changes  which  will  make  the  program 
more  eCBcient — and  save  $40  million.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  this  bill  reflects  that 
reduction. 

However,  much  more  than  this  correc- 
tive is  needed.  There  are  also  serious 
problems  which  will  not  be  corrected  by 
the  President's  order. 

The  House  committee  foimd  that  the 
Department  of  Defense's  own  audit 
services  document  that: 

Carriers  suspended  for  poor  perform- 
ance are  still  awarded  contracts; 

Erroneous  and  duplicate  obligations 
are  made  on  the  books; 

Claims  for  reimbursement  are  not 
always  made  against  nonperforming 
carriers; 

Shipments  are  not  weighed  by  DOD 
personnel  as  called  for  in  their  own 
regulations ; 

There  is  poor  utilization  of  Govern- 
ment facilities  for  storing  household 
goods  at  a  time  when  additional  storage 
facilities  are  being  procured  through 
commercial  markets: 

Personnel  are  sent  back  to  the  United 
States  from  overseas  tours  with  only  1  or 
2  months  left  before  leaving  the  service; 
and 

Realinement  of  personal  property 
shipping  offices  would  produce  substan- 
tial savings  through  elimination  of  du- 
plication. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  improve- 
ments in  this  area  the  Senate  Defense 
Subcommittee  noted  that  *TX)D  audit 
reports  document  mismanagement  of 
(permanent  change  of  station)  funds." 

Yet,  it  added  back  the  $15  million  that 
the  House  cut  to  force  correction  of  these 
serious  problems. 

My  amendment  also  includes  two 
changes  made  by  the  House  which  are 
based  on  my  conviction  that,  when  we 
are  asking  for  reductions  in  Government 
programs  that  benefit  our  own  citizens, 
we  should  ask  the  same  from  our  allies — 
especially  our  wealthy  allies. 

In  1952.  when  the  German  economy 
was  barely  starting  to  recover  frran 
World  War  II— and  the  dollar  was 
stronger  than  the  Deutsch  mark — ^the 
United  States  entered  into  a  status  of 
forces  agreement  with  the  West  Ger- 
mans which  made  the  United  States  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  damages 
caused  in  military  maneuvers  in  West 
Germany. 


Since  the  1950's.  much  has  changed. 
The  West  German  economy  is  clearly 
much  stronger  than  it  was  in  1951 — 
and  probably  stronger  than  our  own. 

The  conferees  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental  appropriation  did  not  ap- 
prove any  fluids  for  maneuver  damage 
claims  due  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's failure  to  undertake  negotiations 
with  the  NATO  allies  concerning  peace- 
time host  nations  support  and  related 
status  of  forces  matters. 

If  we  do  not  withhold  these  funds, 
the  Army  wUl  have  no  incentive  to  enter 
into  negotiations  to  change  its  existing 
agreements,  and  no  leverage  when  it 
begins  negotiating. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  deletes  the 
$39.8  million  so  that  these  agreements 
will  be  renegotiated  and  the  interests  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  protected. 

Finally,  the  House  subcommittee 
determined  the  U.S.  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing $18  million  a  year  for  depot  mainte- 
nance and  other  indirect  costs  of  the 
AW  ACS  aircraft  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

American  consumers  pay  $10  billion 
a  year  for  Saudi  oil — 80  percent  of  which 
is  profit.  Hard-pressed  American  tax- 
pavers  sho'jld  not  pay  any  subsidies  to 
one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  argue  that 
these  cuts  are  arbitrary — that  a  1  or 
2  percent  or  even  a  tenth  of  a  percent 
cut  cannot  be  justified.  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that,  after  the  recent  demands 
by  the  administration  for  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  all  domestic  programs,  this 
argimient  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 

My  amendment  will  save  the  taxpayers 
$200  million — and  perhaps  much  more. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  one  which  is 
well  thought  out.  I  will  say  that  to  the 
Senate.  And  it  is  a  very  difficult  one 
for  us  to  deal  with  because  it  is  complex. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  understand  what 
it  is  because  we  have  agreed  to  an  up 
and  down  vote  on  this.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated before,  if  we  can  get  a  time  agree- 
ment. I  am  more  than  willing  to  have 
an  up  and  down  vote. 

The  Leahy  amendment  will  cut  areas 
that  we  have  already  cut.  Senator 
Leahy's  amendment  would  cut  $15  mil- 
lion from  permanent  change  of  station. 
We  have  already  cut  $84  million  from 
that  account.  Senator  Leahy's  amend- 
ment would  cut  $60  mUlion  from  military 
and  retired  pay.  We  have  already  cut 
$272  million  from  military  pay  and  $37 
miUion  from  retired  pay.  The  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  cut  in  the  Leahy 
amendment  is  $52  miUion.  We  have  al- 
ready cut  $6  million  in  that  account. 
There  is  also  a  cut  of  $17  miUlon  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  in  the  Leahy 
amendment.  We  have  already  cut  Guard 
and  Reserves  by  $12  million. 

The  basis  of  his  cuts  is  that  he  feels 
there  is  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  to  be  cut 
that  the  House  cut  and  that  we  restored 
in  our  committee  because  we  did  not  feel 
that  those  cuts  were  definitive  enough, 
were  identifiable  enough  to  make  with- 
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out  having  an  impact  on  personnel  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  examined  reports  on  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  and  we  have  some  ob- 
vious differences  to  resolve  with  the 
House.  I  asK  the  Senate  to  help  us  pre- 
serve those  numbers  because  we  have 
some  goals  to  achieve  in  conference. 

Our  committee  has  eliminated  the 
funds  that  we  identified  with  misman- 
agement and  waste,  and  I  think  the 
House  is  trying  to  accomplish  that,  too. 
Across-the-board  cuts  will  not  do  that, 
however,  indiscriminate  cuts  in  military 
personnel  accounts — specifically  in  en- 
titlements— will  not  create  the  savings 
they  purportedly  will  achieve.  Entitle- 
ments must  be  paid.  I  am  certain  Sena- 
tor Leahy  has  put  some  thought  into  his 
amendment,  as  the  committee  did. 

The  result  of  the  Leahy  cuts,  however, 
would  be  the  necessity  for  reprogram- 
ing  requests.  His  cuts  would  ultimately 
affect  program  levels. 

We  have  examined  the  fimding  for 
permanent  change-of-station,  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters.  Reserve  and  Guard 
drills,  and  active  duty  and  retired  pay. 
We  believe  the  amounts  we  have  provided 
are  the  minimum  required  for  the  pro- 
gram level  that  is  envisioned  by  the 
administration. 

Again,  the  difficulty  with  the  Leahy 
amendment  is  that  his  cuts  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reduction  we  have  already 
made.  We  feel,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
cuts  we  have  made  are  as  deep  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  go. 

As  part  of  the  same  amendment,  Sena- 
tor Leahy  has  proposed  that  we  reduce 
the  Air  Force  fiying  hour  program  of 
$18.2  million  on  the  basis  that  the  Air 
Force  should  obtain  reimbursement  from 
the  Saudi  Government  for  the  costs  of 
the  AW  ACS  deployment.  We  believe  this 
amendment  has  two  basic  flaws.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Saudi  Government  is  pro- 
viding the  fuel  for  the  deployed  aircraft; 
is  is  providing  housing  and  subsistence 
for  the  crews  and,  therefore,  this  esti- 
mate of  $18.2  miUion  is  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  the  training  time  figure  for  the 
AW  ACS  fiying  program. 

But  the  difficulty  with  this  amend- 
ment really  is  that  we  deployed  the 
AW  ACS  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  Govern- 
ment, and  we  have  now  endorsed  the 
future  sales  of  the  AW  ACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  If  we  do  not  continue  these 
fiiying  hours,  the  net  result  will  be  a  bill 
in  later  years  which  will  have  to  be  paid. 
In  other  words,  these  are  current-year 
fiying  hours.  They  are  going  to  take  place 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and 
the  Saudi  Government  is,  in  fact,  reim- 
bursing the  Government  for  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  The  Leahy  amendment 
would,  in  effect,  dock  the  Air  Force  for 
being  there  with  an  AW  ACS. 

We  have  made  the  agreement.  It  is  an 
international  agreement,  and  I  consider 
this  to  be  one  of  the  great  problems  with 
the  Leahy  amendment  since  it  proposes 
an  $18.2  million  reduction  in  training 
effort  for  the  Air  Force.  In  effect,  we 
are  taking  $18.2  million  away  from  the 
Air  Force  because  the  AWACS  is  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  is  going  to  stay  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  it  is  going  to  fiy  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
But  we  are  saying  we  cannot  use  these 


funds  for  flying  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
implication  is  that  the  Senator  wishes 
Saudi  Arabia  to  pay  rent  on  the  AWACS 
while  there.  The  AWACS  is  there  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  as  well  as  for  the 
area  defense.  I  think  that  was  gone  over 
in  the  debate  on  the  Saudi  AWACS  sale. 

Another  portion  of  the  Senator's 
amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it,  would 
delete  $39  million  from  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  force  maneuvers  in  Germany.  Under 
the  current  agreements  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  our  Government 
has  assumed  the  cost  of  damages  to 
property  caused  by  the  Armed  Forces 
maneuvers. 

The  House  bill  proposed  that  those 
funds  be  deleted,  and  the  House  has 
deleted  those  fimds  from  every  bill  that 
we  can  recall.  We  have  always  had  to 
restore  them  since  they  are  part  of  an 
international  agreement. 

The  intent  of  the  House  proposal  is  to 
support  the  concept  of  a  renegotiation, 
which  would  require  the  host  government 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  damage 
caused  by  our  forces  as  they  maneuver 
in  a  foreign  country. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
not  an  issue  that  ought  to  be  settled  in  a 
defense  appropriation  bill.  We  fund  the 
costs  that  the  military  presents  and  jus- 
tifies to  us  on  the  basis  of  existing  agree- 
ments. 

There  are  ways  to  obtain  renegotiation 
of  those  agreements,  either  through  the 
defense  authorization  bill  or  through  a 
bill  originating  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  specific  issue  of 
how  great  the  contribution  should  be 
from  our  allies  for  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing U.S.  forces  aroimd  the  world  I  think 
is  an  issue  that  has  not  been  explored 
sufficiently,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  stated  on  the  floor  last  night. 

But  we  feel 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  just  finish  this 
one  sentence. 

We  feel  compelled  to  fund  existing 
agreements.  We  think  particularly  now 
that  we  are  into  this  fiscal  year  already 
and  these  maneuvers  are  going  on  al- 
ready that  the  Senate  cannot  tsike  this 
money  out.  If  the  money  is  deleted,  it  is 
not  a  conference  issue.  Mr.  President, 
there  would  then  be  valid  claims  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  existing  agreement,  and  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Vermont  that 
what  would  happen  would  be  that  we 
would  find  the  United  States  more  and 
more  involved  in  German  courts  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  claims  presented  by  German 
citizens  under  valid  U.S.  agreements  im- 
der  which  we  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
bUl. 

So  all  this  amendment  will  do  will  be 
to  employ  a  lot  of  German  lawyers  to 
present  claims  on  behalf  of  German  citi- 
zens against  the  United  States  in  Ger- 
man courts,  and  I  say  that  respectfully. 
We  need  to  fund  these  claims  so  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  may.  in  fact, 
pay  those  costs. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  may 
say  to  us  that  the  Department  could 
absorb  those  costs.  The  difficulty  is  that 
if  you  delete  them  with  the  House  bill 


its  expression  of  intent,  I  do  not  think 
the  Department  could  absorb  the  cost 
without  a  specific  appropriation  for  the 
future. 

So  I  would  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected.  I  hope  that  others  will  come 
and  address  the  questions  involved. 

The  Senator  has  done  his  homework 
in  terms  of  the  amendment  because  I 
can  tell  the  Senate  that  although  it  looks 
like  a  very  simple  little  amendment,  and 
in  relationship  to  this  bill,  a  total  of 
less  than  $200  million  can  be  looked  at 
as  a  little  amendment,  the  Senator  ha^ 
what  I  would  call  a  sleeper.  It  is  a  sleeper 
amendment  because  it  touches  some 
very,  very  vital  nerves  as  far  as  the  de- 
fense system  is  concerned. 

It  concerns  funding  for  AWACS,  ma- 
neuvers in  Germany,  retired  pay.  perma- 
nent change  of  station,  active  and  retired 
pay  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 
Guard  and  Reserve  drills. 

Now  to  do  that  all  in  one  amendment 
and  stay  under  $200  million,  the  Senator 
has  been  very  adept  with  his  pencil  and 
very  sharp  with  his  cuts.  But  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  as  I  understand 
it  and  I  cannot  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  I  might  just  address 
some  of  the  points  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Of  course,  in  the  State  I 
come  from,  Vermont,  $200  million  is  still 
a  lot  of  money  and  so  it  is  fairly  easy — 
in  fact,  about  a  third  of  our  aimual 
budget  for  our  whole  State.  It  is  clear 
to  the  people  of  my  State  that  $200  mil- 
lion is  a  significant  amount,  even  In  a 
$200  billion-plus  overall  budget. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  German  payments  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  leave  the  impression  that 
somehow  damage  claims  would  go  un- 
paid as  a  result  of  iny  amendment.  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  mean  to  do  that,  because 
the  German  Government  now  pays  those 
claims  automatically  and  then  sends  a 
bill  to  the  U.S.  Govenmient  for  repay- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  just  to  make  sure  we  are  in  agree- 
ment, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senator's  information  is  not  correct, 
that,  under  the  procedures  followed  now, 
we  pay  these  directly  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  when  they  are  bona 
fide  claims.  Now  there  may  be  some  tliat 
are  not  paid  that  the  Germans  pay  and 
then  present  to  us.  But  the  routine 
claims  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directly. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  is  my  understanding,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  that 
in  the  West  German  budget  it  has  a 
specific  item  to  pay  the  claims. 

I  would  also  point  out,  however,  that 
the  conferees  in  the  1981  supplemental 
appropriation,  which  included  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  did  not 
approve  any  funds  for  maneuver  damage 
claims  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions. 

And  let  me  read  specifically  from  the 
conferee's  committee  report,  signed  by 
my  good  friend  from  Alaska  and  others, 
in  which  they  say: 
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The  conferees  on  the  nscal  year  1981  Sup- 
plemental appropriation  did  not  approve  any 
funds  for  maneuver  damage  claims  due  to 
the  Department  of  Defenses  failure  to  un- 
dertake negotiations  with  the  NATO  allies 
concerning  peacetime  host  nations  support 
and  related  status  of  forces  matters. 

I  mention  this  because  of  my  concern 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  procedure 
that  started  when  Germany  was  im- 
poverished, when  the  deutsche  mark  was 
really  not  worth  a  great  deal.  I  have 
found  that  Uncle  Sam  tends  to  continue 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  its  allies,  even  after 
their  economy  has  become  stronger  than 
ours.  One  of  the  reasons  it  stays  that  way 
is  we  continue  to  pay  the  bills. 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  in  saying  that  I 
have  done  my  homework  on  this.  But  I 
must  admit,  again,  that  it  is  the  thinking 
of  the  people  of  my  State  that  some  of 
our  allies,  especially  our  richer  allies, 
ought  to  be  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to 
AWACS.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  knows,  I  was  on  the  losing 
side  of  that  vote.  It  is  one  I  considered 
for  some  time.  Having  lost  on  that,  how- 
ever, I  would  not  in  any  way  suggest  that 
the  United  States  go  back  on  its  commit- 
ments. I  feel  that  we  have  now  made  that 
commitment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  may  be 
a  bad  deal  but  we  made  it  and  we  have 
got  to  go  forward  with  it. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  that  commit- 
ment that  said  we  had  to  continue  to 
pick  up  the  tab.  Saudi  Arabia  pushed  up 
the  price  of  oil  by  $2  a  barrel  the  day 
after  we  turned  over  the  AWACS  to  them. 
I  am  now  saying— a  month  later— that 
we  ought  to  at  least  tell  them  we  are  not 
going  to  pick  up  another  $18  million  of 
American  tax  doUars  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  operating  those  AWACS. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  rob  some  other 
part  of  the  Air  Force  to  do  it,  because 
that  would  go  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
my  amendment.  My  amendment  is  to 
save  money  for  the  American  taxpayers, 
period.  We  are  sending  $10  billion  a  year 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  as  it  is.  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  take  it  out  and  have  the  Sau- 
dis pay  for  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  knows — 
and  I  have  heard  him  make  statements 
to  this  effect  time  and  time  again  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee — that 
sometimes  the  only  way  to  get  an  agency, 
including  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
focus  their  attention  on  waste  and  fraud 
is  tell  them  you  are  just  not  going  to 
liave  the  money.  I  think  we  both  agree 
on  that,  if  they  think  that  as  a  result  of 
uncorrected  mistakes  in  the  past  that 
they  might  lose  some  of  the  money  to 
continue  those  mistakes,  they  will  be 
likely  to  correct  those  mistakes  in  the 
first  olsLCC 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  my 
friend  from  Alaska.  Over  and  over  again, 
the  two  of  us  have  voted  the  same  way  to 
focus  the  attention  of  different  depart- 
ments and  point  out  where  they  have 
had  problems  and  just  tell  them  if  they 
are  not  going  to  correct  them  we  are  just 
taking  the  money  away. 

These  are  areas  where  I  would  like  to 
do  that.  My  amendment  would  not  de- 
tract from  readiness  or  anything  else. 


That  is  why.  In  preparing  this  amend- 
ment, I  have  taken  only  those  amounts 
that  the  GAO  and  the  House  committee 
and  others  have  agreed  to  are  really  di- 
rectly affected  by  waste,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  then  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining?  _,  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighteen 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  16 
minutes  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  ^    „       . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  after  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  ,   ,  .».     , 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in 
the  work  that  he  has  done  here.  He  has 
done  meaningful  things.  He  knows  what 
he  is  doing,  he  could  explain  and  did  ex- 
plain the  items  and  that  is  making  head- 
way on  these  very  savings  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about. 

But  I  want  to  part  ways  with  him  right 
there  and  point  out  the  way  to  get  this 
effectively  done  is  to  handle  the  rest  of  it 
in  conference.  I  will  serve  as  an  enlistee, 
if  I  may,  for  him  on  some  of  these  items 
in  particular  if  I  am  a  conferee.  Starting 
where  the  House  has  already  made  the 
start,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  make  some 
headway. 

But  it  Is  a  dangerous  thing  on  the  floor 
to  go  to  cutting  right  and  left,  even 
though  these  are  relatively  small  num- 
bers compared  to  the  total  in  the  bill. 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  it  is  still 
money,  and  it  is  not  our  money.  It  is  the 
taxpayers'  money.  It  is  money  that  the 
taxpayer  earned.  At  one  time,  it  was  his 
altogether  but  it  has  been  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  Government  for  the 
purposes  here  that  we  are  supposed  to 
fully  justify. 

So  I  will  certainly  be  with  him  as  a 
conferee,  if  I  am  a  conferee,  and  believe 
that  we  can  carry  some  of  his  sugges- 
tions forward. 

I  want  to  point  out,  though,  as  a  group. 
$17  million  reduced  from  Guard  and  Re- 
serve drills.  Now  this  year,  after  a  long 
delay,  the  authorization  committee  in- 
creased by  $50  million  that  much  special 
money  for  further  implementing  these 
Guard  and  Reserve  imits  with  everyday, 
ordinary  small  items  like  field  telephones 
and  field  equipment  that  they  do  not 
ordinarily  get  except  something  that  has 
been  almost  worn  out  by  the  regular 
services.  But  we  have  upgraded  the  im- 
portance of  these  imits  to  the  extent  of 
this  special  appropriation  authorization 
and  that  has  been  adopted  already  in  a 
slightly  different  form  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  House 
which  has  passed  a  bill  and  it  is  also  in 
this  bill.  That  $50  million,  after  examina- 
tion, was  found  justified. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
amendment  here  to  strike  that  out. 

In  addition,  we  attempted  to  upgrade 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  require  a  spe- 


cial report.  However,  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
that  further. 

On  the  AWACS  matter,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  I  voted  on  the  other  side  from 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but  I  would 
certainly  be  interested  in  not  spending 
one  dollar  more  than  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  agreement,  as  he  said,  in  full, 
even  though  his  philosophy  was  against 
it.  Once  having  committed,  that  is  our 
policy  and  we  will  back  it  up.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  be 
paid  by  us.  However,  it  will  be  a  factual 
matter  and  we  will  have  that  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  about  the  same 
thing  can  be  said  about  the  rest  of  these 
items. 

On  military  pay  accounts,  just  to  take 
it  off  the  top  of  the  fund  to  the  extent  of 
the  $60  million,  I  would  have  to  have 
some  substantial  proof  to  justify  with- 
holding that  much  money  on  a  payment 
that  is  mandatory.  I  would  be  also  inter- 
ested in  what  he  said  about  the  perman- 
ent change  of  station,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  of  the  German  military 
maneuvers  is  certainly  a  deUcate  matter, 
a  sensitive  matter,  and  it  requires  the 
judgment  of  someone  who  is  more 
knowledgeable,  perhaps,  than  any  of  us 
here.  Certainly,  we  can  bring  that  up  In 
the  conference. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the 
work  he  has  done,  for  having  these  sug- 
gestions to  make.  But  we  have  to  protect 
the  bill.  Mr.  President.  Tlie  committee 
has  to  protect  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  one  more  anxious  than  I  to 
find  beneficial  ways  to  reduce  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  rightfully  stated 
that  there  are  some  very  sensitive  areas 
that  this  amendment  touches.  I  am  in- 
terested in  one  specific  area,  the  reccwn- 
mendation  to  eliminate  $18  million  for 
our  financing  our  operation  of  the 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia.  These  are  not 
the  planes  we  anticipated  selling  in  1984 
but  it  is  our  operation  which  is  ongoing 
now  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

During  the  debate  that  we  had  for  a 
lengthy  period  of  time  regarding  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  the  AWACS,  there  was  never 
any  statement  made  objecting  to  the 
continuation  of  the  current  U.S.  Air 
Force  AWACS  operation  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

One  of  the  basic  concepts  we  have 
always  followed  in  our  military  operation 
is  the  shared  burden.  This  has  been  true 
in  NATO;  it  has  been  true  in  every  rela- 
tionsiiip  we  have  established.  The  Saudis 
are  already  paying  for  fuel  for  the  U.S. 
AWACS  and  for  housing  and  transpor- 
tation for  U.S.  crews.  But  it  seems  to  me 
troubling  to  extend  this  to  their  paying 
U.S.  Force  personnel  flying  time  salaries. 
It  would  place  us,  it  seems  to  me,  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  position  of  being  a 
mercenary  force.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
troubled  by  this  proposed  reduction  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  beneficial 
one  to  our  defense  structure. 

I  yield  back  any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  ^  ^^    „ 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  to  be  commended 
for  once  again  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  basic  issue  of  ineffi- 
ciency within  the  Defense  Department. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  not  immune  to  inefficiency, 
both  that  generated  by  itself  and  tliat, 
unfortunately,  generated  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  it  is  the 
propensity  of  the  Congress  to  over- 
review  certain  procurement  actions  and, 
through  report  language  and  at  times 
legislative  language,  to  put  restrictions 
on  ways  in  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment might  operate  efficiently  which  has 
resulted  in  much  of  the  cost  increase  and 
many  of  the  cost  overruns  that  the  De- 
fense programs  have  been  subjected  to  in 
recent  years. 

It  has  become  almost  impossible  for  a 
new  weapons  system  to  be  developed 
under  any  kind  of  an  umbreUa  of  pre- 
dictable costs. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions have  begun  a  systematic  review  of 
the  various  components  of  inefficiency 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding those  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  congressional  action  as  well  as 
those  brought  about  by  problems  within 
the  defense  bureacuracy  itself. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  report  language  on  page 
8  of  the  Senate  report,  which  deals  with 
"Department  of  Defense  Efficiency  and 
Cost  Savings." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  em- 
phasis, that  that  set  of  paragraphs  un- 
der that  title  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT      OF      DETENSE      EPTICIENCY      AND 

Cost  Savings 

The  Committee  supports  the  need  for  In- 
creased defense  spending  to  meet  the  threats 
to  U.S.  national  security  Interests  In  the 
1980's.  The  major  Increase  In  Soviet  defense 
spending  throughout  the  1970's  as  weU  as 
Soviet  adventurism  In  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  pose  a  serious  threat  to  U.S. 
security   Interests   throughout   the  world. 

The  Committee  Is  also  committed  to  the 
reduction  of  overall  Federal  spending  to 
meet  the  goals  of  a  balanced  budget  as  well 
as  a  sound  economy.  U.S.  national  security 
must  be  based  on  a  strong  economy.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  views  with  favor  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  com- 
bat waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  within  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  to  undertake  efforts  to 
make   defense  programs   more  efficient. 

The  Congress  has  provided  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  use  multlyear  funding  where  ap- 
propriate. The  Committee  Intends  to  recom- 
mend funds  for  multlyear  funding  In  those 
programs  where  there  Is  low  technological 
risk  and  where  cost  savings  can  be  realized. 
Further,  the  Department  Is  urged  to  revise 
DOD  Directive  7200.4  to  accommodate  the 
new  legislation  providing  authority  for  mul- 
tlyear funding. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  understanding  that 
many  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  can  be  implemented 
internally  within  the  Department.  The  Com- 
mittee urges  the  Department  to  Implement 
these  reforms  as  quickly  as  possible  Includ- 
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Ing,  but  not  limited  to.  increased  use  of 
flrm-nxed  price  contracting,  Increased  use 
of  past  performance  In  source  selection, 
greater  competition  In  both  K.  &  D.  and  pro- 
curement stages  of  programs,  and  Increased 
R.  &  D.  funding  and  competition  at  the  low- 
er-tiered producer  level. 

The  Committee  Is  also  concerned  about 
the  high  cost  of  new  programs  and  directs 
the  Department  to  provide  to  the  Committee 
a  deslgn-to-cost  analysis  for  all  new  pro- 
curement items.  While  XSS.  strength  lies  In 
Its  technology,  the  use  of  high  technology 
can  result  in  cost  Inefficiency  when  inap- 
propriately utilized. 

The  Committee  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Etefense  to  report  to  the  Committee  by 
March  1,  1982,  what  steps  have  been  imple- 
mented In  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  for  Increased  efficiency  In  R.  &  D. 
and  procurement.  The  Committee  further 
directs  the  Secretary  to  report  what  pro- 
posals requiring  congressional  action  would 
provide  for  increased  efficiency. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  particularly,  to 
those  paragraphs  that  note  that  we  now 
have  in  place,  through  the  authorization 
process,  necessary  legislation  to  allow 
the  Defense  Department  to  correct  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  resulted  in 
costly  and  inefficient  procurement  of  de- 
fense systems.  In  particular,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  multlyear  funding 
can  now  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  where  it  is  appropriate  to  do 
so.  It  has  been  estimated  by  many,  in- 
cluding the  General  Accounting  Office, 
that  in  many  weapons  systems  and  many 
other  procurements,  because  of  the  lack 
of  multlyear  negotiations  in  the  pro- 
curement process,  we  lose  as  much  "as 
20  or  30  percent  in  the  cost  of  those 
programs. 

In  addition,  in  that  report  language 
the  committee  is  encouraging  the  De- 
partment to  implement  the  various  re- 
forms that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  already  articulated  for  the 
committee,  including  but  not  limited  to 
increased  use  of  firm -fixed  price  con- 
tracting, increased  use  of  past  perform- 
ance in  source  selection,  greater  com- 
petition in  both  R.  &  D.  and  procurement 
stages  of  programs,  and  increased  R.  &  D. 
funding  and  competition  at  the  lower 
tiered  producer  level. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  is  the 
track  upon  which  we  must  embark  as 
well  as  continued  oversight  and.  where 
necessary,  the  kinds  of  funding  reduc- 
tions proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  to  insure  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  operate,  and  the  Congress 
must  operate,  defense  programs  in  the 
most  efficient  way  possible. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  point  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  is  necessary.  I 
thing  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  is  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  working  more  vigorously,  maybe, 
than  in  the  past  to  identify  where  in- 
efficiencies result  and  why  they  result: 
taking  the  necessary  legislative  or  other 
action  to  see  that  they  do  not  recur  or 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  in  a  moment.  I  do  appreciate 
the  kind  things  said  by  my  colleagues 


on  the  other  side  of  this  issue.  I  am 
reminded  a  little  of  the  line  from  Julius 
Caesar,  when,  as  you  will  recall,  after 
Caesar's  assassination,  Mark  Anthony 
said,  "I  come  here  not  to  praise  Caesar 
but  to  bury  him." 

I  appreciate  my  colleagues  coming 
here  to  praise  me,  tut  I  suspect  they  may 
be  trying  to  round  up  the  votes  to  bury 
me  at  the  same  time. 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  the  record 
on  several  points.  First,  we  are  not  about 
to  take  all  the  money  away  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  try  to  bankkrupt  that  small 
desert  country.  I  am  talking  about  cut- 
ting out  $18  million  in  indirect  costs  of 
operating  the  AW  ACS  money  over  there. 
I  should  point  out  for  the  record  that 
the  American  taxpayers  will  still  be  giv- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  $24  million  toward  the 
use  of  AWACS,  a  system  from  which 
they  derive  a  great  deal  of  prestige. 

Considering  the  fact  that  they,  per- 
haps coincidentally,  the  day  after  our 
vote  on  the  AWACS  sale,  raised  the 
price  of  oil  so  substantially,  I  believe 
they  should  pay  for  those  costs. 

Also,  on  the  German  matter,  I  feel 
that  we  made  it  very,  very  clear  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  that  we 
expected  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
undertake  negotiations  to  correct  that 
situation.  They  have  not  done  so  and, 
if  anything,  this  amendment  will  tend 
to  focus  their  attention,  to  show  that 
we  really  are  serious.  All  of  us,  includ- 
ing every  Member  on  the  floor  now, 
agreed  with  that  supplemental  appro- 
priations language  which  told  them  to 
get  moving  and  change  that  agreement. 

Having  made  these  points,  I  think  the 
arguments  have  been  well  set  out  on 
both  sides.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  theirs  and  I  advise  my  friend  from 
Alaska  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  know  he  has  a  full  day  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  an  additions^  comment,  he 
brought  the  Roman  Empire  into  this  dis- 
cussion. I  think  it  is  important  to  know 
that,  in  the  early  phases  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  they  were  noted  for  the  efficiency 
of  their  military  organization,  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  military  operations  based 
on  simplicity,  primarily.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  the  development  and  procure- 
ment process  went  on  to  securp  the 
famous  Roman  short  sword,  but  I  suspect 
that  was  done  with  a  great  deal  more 
expedition  than  we  have  seen  in  defense 
programs  to  date. 

What  T  hone  the  Senator  will  recog- 
nize is  what  the  Subcommittee  for  De- 
fense Appropriations  is  trying  to  do  is 
bring  simplicity  into  the  defense  pro- 
grams, to  eliminate  some  of  the  perplex- 
ing interference  that  has  come  from  not 
only  within  the  Department  itself  but 
from  the  Congress,  so  we  may  be  able  to 
move  a  little  bit  back  toward  those  times 
of  great  efficiency  in  military  operations 
and,  as  a  result,  have  a  much  more  secure 
deterrent  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  history  lesson  of  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  but  I  point  out  that 
even  with  our  problems,  we  are  probably 
still  a  match  for  the  Romans  at  their 
best. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwa- 
TER),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  446  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 


Boren 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Kennedy 

Pro  vm  Ire 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Leahy 

Rle!;le 

Chiles 

Levin 

Roth 

Cranston 

Long 

Specter 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Welck«r 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 72 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Ontm 

Ilurkowskl 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nlck.es 

Baker 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Baucu* 

Grassley 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pressler 

Blden 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rudman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kassebaiun 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lavalt 

Symms 

Dole 

Lupar 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Tsongas 

E^leton 

McClure 

Warner 

Bast 

Melcher 

Williams 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

DeConcini 

Goldwater 

Hollings 

Denton 

Hayakawa 

wallop 

So  Mr.  Leahy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
737)  was  reiected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
intention  now  to  deal  with  some  amend- 
ments and  colloquys  that  Members  have 
discussed  with  me  and  I  have  discussed 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  We 
would  after  those  go  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  dealing 
with  the  B-1  and  then  following  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


that  deals  with  a  question  of  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  dealing  with  SALT. 

It  is  my  anticipation  ttiac  there  Wi.l 
not  be  a  rollcall  vote  take  place  until 
somewhere  around  1 :  15  p.m.  or  1 : 30  p.m., 
but  we  cannot  guarantee  that. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  had  the 
right  to  be  recognized  to  present  an 
amendment  dealing  with  funds  for  the 
General  Daniel  "Chappie"  James  Center 
for  Aerospace  Science  and  Health  Edu- 
cation at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, since  he  is  necessarily  absent,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  his  statement 
and  the  amendment  he  would  offer  along 
with  the  response  that  I  was  prepared  to 
give  to  that  amendment  if  he  withdrew 
it  indicating  that  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  would  to  the  extent  possible 
urge  the  Department  to  reprogram  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
that  institute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

APPROPRIATING  FDNDS  FOR  THE  GENERAL  DANIEL 
"CHAPPIE"  JAMES  CENTER  FOR  AEROSPACE 
SCIENCE  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AT  TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  would  point 
out  that  I  have  discussed  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  floor  manager,  and  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  regarding  its  consideration. 
Before  proceeding  with  my  formal  state- 
ment, I  would  like  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  leadership, 
courtesy,  and  patience  that  he  has  ex- 
tended to  all  Senators  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  most  critical  legis- 
lation. 

My  amendment  appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $9  million  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  account  for  the  defense 
agencies,  and  provides  for  the  Secretary 
to  transfer  that  amount  to  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  General  Daniel  "Chappie"  James 
Center  for  Aerospace  Science  and  Health 
Education. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
highly  decorated  Gen.  "Chappie"  James 
was  the  first,  and  so  far  the  only,  black 
officer  to  attain  four-star  rank.  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  many  of  us.  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  myself. 
His  career  of  service  and  dedication  to 
our  Nation  has  served  as  an  inspiration 
to  countless  Americans.  The  proposed 
General  James  Center  would  house  Air 
Force  and  Army  ROTC,  aerospace  sci- 
ence, and  health  education  programs 
serving  to  stimulate  interest  in  military, 
aerospace,  and  related  Government  serv- 
ice professions. 

The  total  cost  of  this  proposal  is  $12.5 
million,  of  which  Tuske?ee  Institute  has 
raised  $3.5  million.  The  total  one-time 
Federal  funding  reouest  is  therefore  $9 
million.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
General  James  Center  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
appro r'riation  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment would  accomplish  the  following: 

House  the  General  "Chappie"  James 
Center  for  aerospace  science  and  health 
education. 


Implement  a  program  in  aerospace  en- 
gineering as  an  integral  part  ol  i  usKegee 
Institute's  fully  accredited  engineering 
program. 

Renovate  Moton  Airfield  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  Institute  to  provide  hands  on 
training  in  the  aerospace  program. 

Establish  extensive  health  education 
capabilities  in  the  James  Center. 

House  administrative  offices,  recruiting 
areas,  and  classrooms  of  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute's ROTC  programs. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  n, 
Tuskegee  Institute  became  the  center  for 
training  the  U.S.  first  group  of  black 
pilots.  Among  that  distinguished  group 
was  Daniel  "Chappie"  James.  Since  that 
time,  Tuskegee  has  established  one  of 
the  leading  ROTC  and  military  science 
programs  among  predominantly  black  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Currently,  no  predominantly  black  col- 
lege or  university  in  the  country  offers  a 
program  in  aerospace  engineering.  Of  aU 
students  enrolled  in  programs  in  aero- 
space engineering,  only  3  percent  are 
black.  The  prop^am  proposed  in  this  re- 
quest does  more  than  memorialize  Gen- 
eral James;  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  car- 
riers forward  his  contribution  to  our 
Nation  by  motivating  and  assisting  young 
people  to  fill  a  national  need  for  aero- 
space scientists. 

Continued  supremacy  in  the  aerospace 
field  is  clearly  vital  to  national  security, 
yet  the  number  of  graduates  in  aero- 
space engineering  programs  was  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  less  in  1979  than  in 
1972.  Support  of  tiiis  initiative  would 
constitute  a  visible  manifestation  of  our 
recognition  that  national  security  de- 
pends on  maintaining  an  educational 
system  that  can  provide  applicable  train- 
ing and  skills.  Continued  substantive  ad- 
vancements in  defense  technology  de- 
mand such  a  recognition. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal addresses  itself  directly  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Executive  order  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1981,  calling  for  "the  devel- 
opment of  a  Federal  program  designed 
to  achieve  a  significant  increase  in  the 
participation  by  historically  black  col- 
leges and  universities  in  federally  spon- 
sored programs." 

From  the  effects  this  proposal  will 
have,  the  additional  appropriation  should 
be  viewed  as  an  investment  that  will 
earn  manifold  returns,  as  well  as  con- 
stitute a  fitting  tribute  to  a  great  Amer- 
ican.* 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

On  page  10.  line  6.  strike  out  "$4,768.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,777,- 
000.000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  and  understand  the 
Senator's  interest  in  assuring  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  General  Chappie  James 
Center  for  Aerospace  Science  and  Health 
Education.  A  memorial  of  this  kind — a 
working  memorial  with  a  real  potential 
for  substantial  contributions  to  space 
and  health  sciences  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute— is  far  more  meaningful  than  some 
piece  of  cold  stone. 

There  is  some  concern,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  over  whether  the  funding  support 
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should  come  from  the  Department  of 
Education  or  the  Department  of  Def  ei^e. 
However,  this  is  a  one-time  cost,  and  i 
beUeve  there  is  a  capability  within  the 
overall  defense  budget  to  absorb  it. 

Accordingly,  I  am  willing  to  support 
the  Senator's  position  to  the  extent  of 
caUing  upon  the  Department  to  propose 
a  reprograming  to  provide  the  necessary 
$9  million.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
will  extend  sympathetic  consideration  to 
such  a  reprograming  initiative. 

Further,  I  will  commit  to  the  Senator 
that  I  will  carry  this  position  into  con- 
ference and  urge  the  House  conferees  to 
support  it  with  appropriate  language  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  express 
my  interest  in  the  project  now  and  at 
some  time  at  the  proper  place  expand  on 
my  views. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  associate  myself  with  remarks  of 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, regarding  the  establishment  of 
the  Chappie  James  Center  at  the  Tus- 
kegee  institute.  This  Center  for  Aero- 
space Science  and  Health  Education  will 
not  only  honor  a  highly  decorated  four- 
star  general,  but  also  wUl  provide  a  new 
educational  avenue  for  many  young 
people  aspiring  to  be  aerospace  scientists 
and  engineers. 

This  country  needs  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional posture  in  aerospace  science  and 
engineering.  Our  preeminence  in  this 
field  is  vital  to  our  national  security.  Es- 
tablishing this  center  is  a  step  in  this 

direction.  „    „  _..    * 

Mr.  President.  I  support  all  efforts  to 
try  to  find  the  funds  for  such  a  center. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator we  did  not  accept  the  amendment, 
as  he  knows.  We  did  indicate  we  would 
urge  the  Department  to  reprogram  the 
funds  If  they  are  available,  to  carry  out 
the  goal  of  the  Chappie  James  Memorial. 

Tn»   AMBNDMBNT    NO.    738 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttke), 
for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Stmms,  and 
Mr.  Cannon,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  738. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

"After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
no  sale  of  silver  from  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  under  the  authority  of  Public  Law 
97-35.  or  any  other  Act,  shall  occur  until  the 
President,  not  later  than  July  1,  1982,  rede- 
termines that  the  silver  authorized  for  dis- 
posal is  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the 
stockpile,  taking  Into  consideration  such 
factors  as  the  President  considers  relevant. 
Including  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
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on  the  sale  of  silver  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  to  be  completed  on  or  before 
January  1,  1982. 

2.  The  demand  for  sliver  to  meet  defense, 
essential  civilian,  basic  Industrial,  and 
monetary  requirements,  taking  Into  account 
the  most  recent  "Defense  Guidance"  used 
by  the  Department  of  EJefense  in  program- 
ming general  purpose  conventional  forces 
as  well  as  historical  monetary  uses  of  silver 
as  a  medium  of  payment  to  foreign  workers 
and  troops  during  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

3.  The  projected  magnitude  of  the  In- 
crease In  production  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  the  data  used  In  project- 
ing Increases  In  both  domestic  and  reliable 
foreign  production  capacity,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  lead  times  associated  with  ex- 
panding capacity  and  obtaining  such  re- 
quirements as  the  necessary  labor,  equip- 
ment, transportation  and  energy. 

4.  The  current  reliability  of  supplies  from 
foreign  sources  and  the  economic  and  secu- 
rity Implications  resulting  from  our  depend- 
ence on  these  sources  of  supply  in  times  of 
national  emergency  taking  Into  account  the 
probability  of  a  supply  disruption  or  sharp 
price  Increase  and  Its  Impact  on  the  U.S. 
economy  or  a  national  priority  such  as  de- 
fense. 

5.  The  need  for  sliver  In  the  stockpile  dur- 
ing the  next  10  year  period  taking  Into 
account  long-term  supply  and  demand  pro- 
jections of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

Should  the  President  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  factors  described  above  find  the 
sliver  to  be  in  excess  to  stockpile  needs,  he 
shall  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Service  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  he  has  made  such  a  deter- 
mination, and  shall  Include  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  the  factors  set  forth 
above,  and  other  relevant  factors.  Including 
alternative  methods  of  disposal  for  such 
silver,  together  with  his  recommended 
method  of  disposal.  No  action  shall  be  taken 
to  dispose  of  silver  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  prior  to  the  approval  by 
Congress  of  the  recommended  method  of 
disposal." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Jackson,  Senator  Symms,  Senator  Can- 
non, as  well  as  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering,  and  which  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  has  agreed  to 
accept,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  address 
a  critical  and  unfortunate  situation  into 
which  we  have  been  forced. 

When  we  passed  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  earlier  this  year,  that  act 
contained  authority  to  sell  materials 
from  the  national  strategic  stockpile. 

Included  in  the  list  of  materials  to  be 
sold  was  the  strategic  stockpile  supply  of 
silver.  Tliis  authorization  was  requested 
and  pushed  by  the  administration,  and 
particularly  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  who  were  most  anx- 
ious to  receive  revenue  from  the  sale 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  this 
overriding  desire  has  afflicted  OMB  and 
apparently  the  administration  as  well 
with  an  acute  cause  of  tunnel  vision.  I 
am  afraid  that  unless  we  take  action  to 
insure  a  more  cautious  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  decision  to  sell  silver, 
and  all  its  implications,  that  case  of 
tunnel  vision  may  in  fact  prove  to  be  ter- 
minal as  far  as  our  Nation's  best  inter- 
ests are  concerned. 


I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
adequate  consideration  as  to  the  impact 
of  the  sale  was  made  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed,  at  the  time  it  was  authorized, 
or  has  been  made  since. 

Not  only  are  we  unsure  about  the  im- 
tested  notion  and  subsequent  decision 
that  the  silver  is  excess  to  our  strategic 
stockpile  needs,  I  believe  little  if  any 
thought  was  given  to  the  effect  on  the 
domestic  silver  market  of  dumping  105 
million  ounces  of  silver  on  it. 

Since  the  time  the  sale  was  announced 
in  March  the  price  of  silver  has  fallen 
drastically  from  $12.13  per  ounce  to 
$8  per  ounce  today — all  this  in  a  period 
of  continuing  inflation. 

As  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  silver  producing  States,  I 
know  firsthand  what  the  effect  on  this 
drop  in  prices  has  been  in  terms  of  real 
human  suffering — yes,  real  human  suf- 
fering among  those  whose  jobs  are  lost 
and  businesses  ruined  because  silver 
mines  are  closing. 

I  noticed  that  one  administration  of- 
ficial speaking  recently  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
mentioned  that  great  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  sell  silver  below  the  market 
price.  How  silly  can  you  get.  What,  in 
heaven's  name  does  the  administration 
think  the  market  price  is  and  what  cre- 
ated it? 

Given  the  view  of  things.  I  suppose  I 
can  understand  why  the  President  and 
his  administration  have  so  far  refused 
to  reconsider  their  position  on  the  sale — 
even  when  the  President  himself  has  in- 
dicated he  is  personally  opposed  to  the 
sale  of  silver.  I  have  been  trying  to  en- 
lighten them. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
I  requested  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  undertake  a  study  of  the  issue  of 
the  stockpiled  silver. 

That  In-depth  study  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. Frankly,  the  preliminary  results 
of  the  study  are  damning  to  the  silver 
sale,  to  the  method  being  used  to  sell  the 
silver,  and  to  the  criteria  on  which  the 
sale  is  justified. 

GAO's  efforts  to  date  have  identified 
demand  for  silver  during  periods  of  na- 
tional emergency  that  have  not  been 
considered.  They  have  identified  uncer- 
tainties relating  to  the  availability  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  supplies  that 
have  not  been  addressed. 

GAO  has  found  that  the  data  used  to 
support  the  zeroing  of  the  strategic  sil- 
ver stockpile  is  extremely  soft.  They 
have  also  found  that  the  war  scenario, 
upon  wh'ch  the  stockpile  goals  are  estab- 
li-'hed.  is  be'ng  re-evaluated  due  to  the 
Sadat  assassination. 

Preliminary  findings  by  GAO  regard- 
ing the  method  of  selling  the  silver  also 
raise  serious  questions  about  whether  the 
U.S.  Government  is  getting  the  best  deal 
for  the  taxpayer.  The  sale  has  raised  the 
ire  of  our  major  foreign  suppliers,  in- 
cluding Peru,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  all 
of  whom  have  protested  to  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

Later  today  I  am  meeting  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  two  of  these  nations. 
Peru  and  Mexico,  to  discuss  these 
matters. 
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Thus.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  stop  the  further  sale 
of  sUver  from  the  national  strategic 
stockpile  untU  the  results  of  the  GAO  re- 
port can  be  considered  and  studied,  and 
other  relevant  factors  overlooked  in  the 
haste  of  the  difficult,  even  frantic,  legis- 
lative period  of  time  in  which  the  au- 
thority to  sell  silver  was  given  can  be 
taken  into  account.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  asking  for.  ,.,,., 

It  Is  not  only  reasonable.  It  is  logical 
for  the  proper  formulation  of  national 
policy.  When  these  factors  are  duly  con- 
sidered, and  should  the  President  still 
beUeve  the  sUver  in  question  is  in  exc^ 
of  stockpile  needs  and  should  be  disp<Ked 
of  I  am  asking  in  my  amendment  that 
adequate  thought  and  consideration  be 
given   to   alternative   methods   for   its 

The  administration  has  unilateraUy 
decided  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
silver  is  to  sell  it  on  the  market;  but  ttiere 
may  be.  and  I  am  convinced  there  are, 
better,  less  disruptive,  and  possibly  more 
profitable  ways  of  carrying  the  disposal 

For  example.  I  have  suggested  and  in- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  the  mint- 
ing of  a  new  $10  sUver  coin  commano- 
rating  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  new  sUver  coin  of  a  value  to 
be  determined  by  the  Treasury.  We  are 
also  considering  a  proposal  to  create  a 
nondenominational  silver  coin  of  a 
fluctuating  value  such  as  the  Kruger- 
rand  of  South  Africa.  „  ^^    » 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  all  these 
coins  would  provide  revenue  for  other 
stockpUe  purposes  without  adversely 
affecting  the  silver  market  as  outright 
dumping  would.  Another  option  whicn 
should  be  seriously  considered  is  the 
possibility  of  issuing  silver-backed  bonds 
or  debentures,  which  would  also  realize 
revenue  without  unduly  damaging  the 
silver  market. 

There  are.  I  suspect,  other  viable 
options;  but  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
those  I  have  mentioned  at  least  are  ta- 
ken into  consideration.  To  make  sure  al- 
ternatives to  the  sale  of  the  stockpile 
are  not  glossed  over  or  overlooked  en- 
tirely, my  amendment  requires  that  the 
President  report  on  alternatives  and 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  that 
method  of  disposal  he  feels  should  be 
followed. 

Congress  would  retain  the  option  of 
determining  if  the  President's  recom- 
mendations are  to  be  carried  out. 

I  recognize  that  my  offering  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
procedure.  I  am  not  anxious  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  all;  but  an  amendment  is 
apparently  necessary  and  I  mean  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  survives 
the  conference. 

Extraordinary  circumstances  require 
extraordinary  action.  This  administra- 
tion has  no  better  friend  than  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho,  but  on  this  issue 
it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  me 
and  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Mississippi.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  also  interested  in  it.  It 
deals  with  the  question  of  changes  in  the 
silver  stockpile,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
which  would  require  a  study  of  the  silver 
stockpile  and  action  on  that  study. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  vrith  the  author  of  this  pro- 
posal and  I  am  totally  in  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  postponing— and  that  is  all 
the  proposal  does,  postpone — ^the  in- 
depth  consideration  of  this  Important 
matter  about  disposing  of  the  silver 
stockpile. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    We    found    on    the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  those 
things  are  important  and  frequently  in- 
volve more  in-depth  study  as  to  their 
facts  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  proposal. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  since  early 
October  of  this  year  GSA  has  offered  for 
sale  silver  from  the  strategic  stockpile. 
However,  on  only  four  occasions  was 
silver  actuallv  sold.  In  many  instances, 
the  bids  received  by  GSA  were  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

Thus,  one  would  conclude  that  the 
silver  stockpile  sa'es  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful In  accomplishing  their  intended 
goals  of  raising  revenue  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  strategic  materials  more 
critical  to  national  security  than  silver. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  these  at- 
tempted GSA  sales  could  not  come  at  a 
more  adverse  time  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  north  Idaho.  The  recent  deci- 
sion to  close  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  and 
smelter  in  Kellogg,  Idaho,  made  national 
headlines. 

As  one  might  expect  this  has  caused 
economic  disaster  in  north  Idaho.  And, 
I  might  add.  this  comes  on  top  of  already 
high  unemployment  in  the  timber  and 
logging  industry.  The  GSA  silver  sales 
created  market  uncertainties,  and  in  all 
likelihood,  made  it  more  difficult  to  find  a 
buyer  for  Bunker  Hill. 

Consequently.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
sensible  course  of  action  would  be  to  halt 
these  sales  immediately  and  then  formu- 
late a  different  prosrram  for  Increas'ng 
our  stockpile  of  critical  materials  In  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  silver  mining  industry. 

One  such  approach  might  involve  a 
U.S.  silver  coinage  program.  Senator 
McCltthe,  Representative  Craig,  and  I 
are  developing  legislation  to  put  such  a 
program  into  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  continue  with  these 
sales.  No  revenue  of  any  consequence  is 
being  raised  for  the  treasury;  no  pur- 
chases of  other  critical  materials  are  oc- 
curring as  a  result;  the  sales  are  having 
detrimental  economic  effects  on  my  State 
and  neighboring  States.  So.  why  continue 
with  these  silver  sales  which  have  proven 
to  be  a  failure  for  all  concerned? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  of  the  strategic  stockpile  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  We  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  738)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
further  amendments? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TH«    ACCUIIACT    OT    OTJE    ICBM'S 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  subject 
does  not  require  an  amendment,  but  I 
wanted  to  have  a  discussion  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  regarding  a  particu- 
lar area  that  has  been  written  about  some 
recently  but  has  not  received  that  much 
attention,  but  has  been  of  Increasing 
concern  to  me. 

I  wanted  to  express  my  view  on  the 
growing  concern  about  the  accuracy  of 
our  ICBM'S  and  whether  we  have  really 
tested  these  missiles  to  the  extent  that 
would  justify  the  kind  of  confidence  level 
that  is  expressed  in  all  the  confidential 
papers,  as  to  so  many  himdred  yards  or 
so  many  hundred  feet  of  accuracy  on 
certain  ranges  and  so  forth. 

Generally,  the  tenor  of  the  discussions 
centers  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no  ex- 
tensive test  data  on  North-South  ICBM 
firings.  All  of  our  testing  is  done  out  of 
Vandenberg,  out  over  the  Pacific  to  the 
area  of  Kwajalein  Island,  and  all  of  the 
Soviet  testing  is  done  out  over  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Soviet  on  Kamchatka 
Peninsula  and  basically  shoots  out  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

But  we  know  from  many  of  our  orbital 
situations  that  you  get  in  quite  different 
situations  when  you  use  different  orbits 
around  the  Earth,  because  of  anomalies 
in  the  Earth's  surface,  because  of  varia- 
tions in  the  magnetic  field,  and  a  whole 
host  of  reasons  that  may  make  the  tra- 
jectories less  accurate  when  fired  on  a 
different  trajectory  than  that  fired  on 
the  test  ranges. 

Now,  even  on  the  test  ranges,  we  tat 
fiight  after  flight  after  flight  and  grad- 
ually refine  the  accuracies  to  get  the 
kinds  of  things  that  then  are  quoted  in 
our  classified  documents  as  being  ac- 
curacies on  which  we  then  rely.  And  we 
have  similar  observations  of  Soviet 
tests  that  give  us  the  best  estimates  of 
what  the  Soviet's  missiles  will  do. 

Yet  there  are  many  very  distinguished 
scientists  who  think  that  if  we  Are  on 
a  different  route— in  other  words.  If  we 
really  had  to  go  to  war  and  fire  over 
the  pole  or  the  Soviets  were  to  fire  at  us 
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that  the  real  accuracies  would  be  per- 
haps very  different  from  those  on 
which  we  are  basing  our  estimates. 

Now,  to  give  an  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  this,  here  we  are  on  the  floor 
talking  about  many,  many  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  expenditures  for  an 
MX  missile  because  we  bs^e  the  need 
on  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  can  literal- 
ly pinpoint  our  missile  system  here  and 
perhaps  knock  out  a  major  portion  of 
that  group  of  1.054  ICBM's  that  we  have 
in  place  now.  So  the  arguments  run  that 
forces  may  combine  to  introduce  an 
overall  bias  in  the  intended  trajectory 
that  would  cause  missed  distances  in  ac- 
tual combat  that  could  not  be  predicted 
from  our  test  firing  results  that  were 
derived  from  firing  ICBM's  over  an  East- 
West  trajectory. 

Now,  such  assertions  may  be  canards. 
But  in  the  abstract  world  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence, I  think  it  Is  vitally  important 
that  we  nail  down,  to  the  extent  It  is 
possible,  those  things  that  are  verifiable 
and  that  is  that  we  reduce  the  unknowns 
as  best  we  can.  If  we  permit  the  trajec- 
tory-accuracy issue  to  remain  an  intel- 
lectual exercise  with  no  further  empiri- 
cal assessments,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
could,  through  interminable  arguments, 
erode  the  very  deterrence  to  which  we  are 
paying  so  much  attention  and  which  we 
try  to  maintain. 

I  believe  it  would  benefit  all  of  us  if 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  would  very  seriously  examine  ways 
in  which  quantifiable  test  data  could  be 
obtained  to  evaluate  potential  anom- 
alies in  these  trajectories  for  operational 
ICBM's. 

I  intend  to  watch  this  topic  very  closely 
in  the  coming  year,  and  I  would  hope 
that,  through  this  colloquy  on  the  fioor 
here  today  and  through  a  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  perhaps  we  could  ask  the  Air  Force, 
without  going  through  an  amendment 
process  or  going  through  a  formal  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  but  ask  the 
Air  Force  to  come  back  to  us — in  fact,  ask 
the  Department  of  Defense,  because  it 
affects  not  only  the  ICBM's  but  also  the 
sub-launch  missiles  that  are  launched  on 
basically  the  same  test  range  all  the 
time — as  to  what  their  competence  level 
is  in  the  accuracies  now  and  what  they 
plan  to  do  to  make  certain  that  these 
trajectories  really  reflect  all  of  the  anom- 
alies that  might  be  effective  on  a  missile 
in  an  actual  combat  situation. 

In  the  Strategic  Review,  in  the  summer 
of  1981  issue,  Mr.  A.  G.  B.  Metcalf  has 
an  editorial  entitled  "Missile  Accuracy — 
The  Need  To  Know."  He  talks  about 
some  of  these  things.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
our  discussion  here  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  In  that  ar- 
ticle, he  suggests  that,  perhaps  to  get 
some  north -south  firing  experience  to  see 
whether  there  are  unknown  anomalies 
that  we  should  be  taking  into  considera- 
tion, we  set  up  a  test  range  along  a  longi- 
tude of  120  degrees  out  of  Vandenberg 
down  toward  the  Antarctic,  which  is  a 
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very  remote  ocean  area,  and  do  some 
testing  on  impact  points  down  in  that 

grpo 

Now.  I  think  this  is  certainly  one  sug- 
gestion. I  would  not  limit  my  suggestions 
to  that.  But,  I  would  hope  that  the  Air 
Force  would  come  back  to  us  with  a  study. 
I  will  follow  up  with  a  letter  to  the  Air 
Force  on  this  asking  if  they  have  consid- 
ered this  and  what  their  plans  are  to  see 
that  these  growing  concerns  by  many  sci- 
entists are  taken  into  consideration  to 
make  sure  we  do  have  some  of  these  ac- 
curacies on  which  we  are  basing  our 
missile  programs. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  would  support  such  a  request, 
I  do  not  plan  to  bring  this  to  a  vote, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  neces- 
sary, because  I  think  the  Air  Force  will 
be  very  willing  to  respond  in  this  regard. 

But  I  would  add  this:  It  is  appropriate, 
I  think,  that  we  discuss  it  at  this  time, 
because  if  they  are  to  set  up  an  additional 
test  range,  then  I  hope  that  their  letter 
back  to  us  or  their  discussion  of  this 
would  include  the  cost  estimates  of  what 
would  be  required  to  set  up  additional 
test  ranges  to  those  we  have  now  off  the 
east  coast  for  the  sub-launch  missiles 
out  of  Cape  Canaveral  and  those  involv- 
ing the  Air  Force  ICBM's  out  of  "Vanden- 
l)erg  on  the  west  coast. 

That  is  basically  the  problem.  Basical- 
ly. I  hope  the  Air  Force  can  come  back 
to  us  with  that.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  could  support 

this  request. 

Exhibit  I 

Missile  Accuract — The  Need  to  Know 

As  this  Issue  of  Strategic  Review  goes  to 
press,  no  decision  as  to  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  has  been  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Air  Force  argues 
In  the  name  of  "invulnerability"  to  commit 
a  large  portion  of  Its  budget  for  MX  missiles 
burled  In  holes  In  the  ground  in  a  basing 
mode,  the  wisdom  of  which  Is  seriously  ques- 
tioned, and  falls  to  signal  loudly  and  clearly 
Us  requirement  for  a  manned  offensive  pene- 
trating bomber  at  the  forefront  of  aeronau- 
tical technology,  to  that  measure  does  It  con- 
fuse the  public  understanding  of  what  air- 
power  Is  all  about  and  undermine  the  very 
rationale  for  an  Independent  Air  Force  at 
all! 

The  great  air  leaders  of  the  past  warned 
against  what  could  well  be  a  blind  Jeopardiz- 
ing of  the  hard-won  achievement  of  a  sepa- 
rate service  for  the  projection  of  alrpower. 
And  there  are  with  us  great  air  leaders  who 
still  warn  against  throwing  away  the  exper- 
ience gained  at  the  cost  of  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  hazard  the  national  safety  of  un- 
tried "shell-game"  war-deterrence  schemes, 
tied  to  the  ground,  which  put  no  enemy 
military  force  at  risk. 

Official  spokesmen  for  the  Pentagon,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Etefense.  repetl- 
tlously  assert  that  our  1,000  Mlnuteman 
ICBMs  are  (or  will  be)  "vulnerable" — I.e.. 
that  they  can  be  destroyed  In  a  single  "first 
strike."  He,  no  doubt,  sincerely  believes  this. 
Yet,  this  Is  not  a  substantiated  fact,  nor 
could  It  be.  It  Is  no  more  than  an  agreed 
upon  position  which  has  been  handed  to 
him.  Competent  studies  show  that  this  could 
not  happen,  even  on  an  idealized  theoretical 
basis:  that  the  "accuracies"  of  ICBMs — both 
U.S.  and  Soviet — have  been  greatly  over- 
stated. Nothing  has  been  put  forward  which 
technologically  supports  the  belief  that  we 
(or  the  Soviets)  could,  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  expect  to  hit  one  silo  at  ICBM 
range,   let  alone   1,000  of  them  distributed 


over  an  area  equal  to  one-third  of  the  United 
States. 

Parenthetically,  the  proposal  to  deploy  200 
U.S.  ICBMs.  clustered  in  an  area  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
name  of  Invulnerability  is  quite  beyond  our 
understanding. 

To  destroy  an  ICBM  Installation  already 
rendered  unusable — even  before  it  Is  buUt — 
by  the  existing  preponderance  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear strike  forces  would  appear  to  be  a  need- 
less exertion.  However  that  may  be.  it  would 
seem  that  200  of  the  300  Soviet  SS-18  "block- 
buster" missiles,  M'RVed  to,  say.  2,000  war- 
heads— ten  for  each  "dragstrlp" — fired  In  ft 
random  grid  or  carpet  pattern  over  the  pro- 
posed Nevada-Utah  complex,  would  put  that 
system,  its  roads.  Its  transporters  and  Its 
shelters  out  of  business.  And  all  this  is  with- 
out addressing  the  question  of  the  secrecy  of 
missile  locations  in  a  complex  employing  the 
thousands — perhaps  tens  of  thousands— of 
workers  it  would  require. 

When  we  had  generals  who  thought  In 
terms  of  strategy,  it  would  have  been  realized 
at  once  that  our  enemy  could.  In  a  cities- 
sparing  strike,  destroy  such  an  isolated  tar- 
get after  warning  us  to  evacuate  the  area, 
so  that — unlike  the  case  for  the  existing 
Mlnuteman  Installations — any  casualties 
could  be  regarded  as  our  own  fault.  Thus,  the 
proposed  Nevada-Utah  Multiple  Protective 
Shelters  (MPS)  basing  mode  would  be  a 
set-up  of  our  own  making  for  one-way 
coercion.  With  our  own  cities  vulnerable  and 
as  hostage,  we  could  hardly  launch,  or  even 
threaten  to  launch,  a  strike  which  would  in- 
volve Soviet  populations  in  retaliation  for  a 
strike  which  "purposed  only  to  take  out  U.S. 
weapons  that  the  Soviets  perceived  as 
threatening. 

As  to  Invulnerability,  if  U.S.  ICBMs  were  to 
be  deployed  under  complete  control  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon  so  that  their  invul- 
nerability was  -ibsolute,  as  the  fatality  ex- 
change ratios  acknowledged  by  the  JCS  pres- 
ently stand,  they  still  could  not  be  used 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  would  the 
threat  of  their  use — the  only  other  purpose 
they  could  have — as  a  war  deterrent  be  cred- 
ible. This  is  so  because  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  more  ICBMs  (In  the  ratio  of  three 
to  two)  carrying  more  nuclear  destructive 
megatonnage  (In  the  ratio  of  six  to  one)  than 
do  those  of  the  United  States.  And  these 
Soviet  forces  may  be  MIRVed  into  practically 
any  number  of  warheads  desired — superior  in 
number  and  lethality  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  whose  population  centers  present 
geographically  and  demographlcally  a  much 
more  vulnerable  target  system  than  is  the 
case  for  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Soviet  capa- 
bility to  devastate  U.S.  population  centers 
presents  a  fundamental  question  which  cries 
out  for  an  answer  before  going  ahead  with 
the  MPS  transporter  deployment  presently 
projected  by  the  Air  Force  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  perception  of  invulner- 
ability of  missiles  whose  purpose  Is  to  threat- 
en the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  connection.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  Soviets  also  possess  a  clear  superiority  in 
both  submarines  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  as  to  number,  throw -weight 
and  range.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  launch  from  subma- 
rines in  Soviet  DorU  SSN-8  missiles  which 
have  the  range  to  reach  vital  centers  In  the 
United  States.  The  ranges  of  U.S.  SLBMs 
presently  at  sea  do  not  possess  a  correspond- 
ing capability,  nor  do  the  SLBMs  which  are 
currently  replacing  them,  match  the  range  of 
the  existing  Soviet  SSN-8a. 

It  Is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  reality  that 
the  ability  of  U.S.  nuclear  strike  forces — ex- 
isting or  projected,  vulnerable  or  Invulner- 
able— to  deter  a  likely  Soviet  war  Initiative 
Is  Just  about  zero.  The  Soviets,  sensibly,  will 
seek  to  use  their  overall  military  superiority 
to  exploit  every  opportunity  to  subjugate  the 
remaining  areas  of  the  Free  World — piece  by 
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piece— but  not  to  initiate  hostilities  as  par- 
ticipants in  any  of  the  suicidal  nuclear  holo- 
caust "flrst-strlke-second-strike"  scenarios  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  civilian  analysts. 

When  US.  nuclear  missile  forces  were 
visibly  superior  to  Soviet  missile  forces  some 
fifteen  or  more  years  ago.  the  threat  of  ICBM 
"massive  retaliation"  may  have  been  credible 
as  a  war  deterrent:  something  like  the  blGgest 
guy  in  a  saloon  threatening  to  wipe  the  fioor 
with  anyone  who  wants  to  start  trouble.  It 
is  one  way  of  keeping  the  peace.  But  when 
you  are  clearly  very  far  from  being  the  big- 
gest guy  in  the  saloon,  such  a  threat  wlU  no 
longer  be  taken  seriously.  Nor  wUl  It  keep  the 
peace. 

What  U.S.  nuclear  ballistic  missiles  now 
provide  (and  it  is  all  they  provide)— again, 
whether  vulnerable  or  invulnerable — is  the 
capability  to  strike  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  should  the  Soviets  launch  what  could 
be  a  suicidal  strike  against  the  United  States. 
Even  then,  we  would  have  to  weigh— no  mat- 
ter what  damage  we  had  sustained— whether 
retaliation  which  only  escalated  the  level  of 
carnace  served  any  useful  military  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  have  the  new  MX 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  to  replace 
the  aging  Mlnuteman,  so  long  as  the  Soviets 
possess  the  capability  for  coercion  implicit  In 
this  dimension  of  nuclear  power.  The  need 
for  the  improved  MX  missile  Is  not  in  ques- 
tion, only  its  mode  of  deployment.  The  new 
MX  could  be  deployed  with  the  saving  of 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  and  without  risk- 
ing foreclosing  the  future  of  the  Air  Force, 
by  basing  the  MX  in  Titan  and  Mlnuteman 
silos  and  using  the  supporting  command  and 
control  infrastructure  already  built,  paid  for 
and  operational. 

The  committee  named  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  study  the  MX  basing  mode  is  re- 
spectfully Invited  to  bring  a  wider  examina- 
tion to  studies  Which  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  its  members  and  which  demonstrate 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  missile 
inertial  guidance,  targeting  accuracies  are 
greatly  exaggerated  and  that  neither  U.S. 
Mlnuteman  nor  Soviet  ICBMs  are  capable  of 
the  targeting  accuracy  necessarv  to  destroy 
enemy  suos.  These  studies,  while  requiring 
an  elementary  scientific  education,  are  most 
persuasive.  And  the  greater  the  technological 
exijertlse  one  brings  to  an  examination  of 
these  analyses,  the  more  persuasive  they  be- 
come. 

Clearly,  no  program  on  the  heroic  scale 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  MX  basing 
mode,  which  would  consume  a  vast  percent- 
age of  defense  budgets  for  years  to  come, 
should  be  undertaken  without  the  fullest 
investigation  of  the  validity  of  the  very 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  recommended — 
namely,  the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman  as 
against  the  absurd  claim  of  invulnerability 
of  the  MX  in  the  MPS  deployment. 

There  Is  another  even  more  serious  prob- 
lem: The  targeting  accuracy  information 
which  would  more  than  llVrely  be  given  to  the 
President,  who  would  have  to  make  the  de- 
cision to  launch  our  own  ICBMs,  would  re- 
fiect  the  gross  misunderstandings  currently 
held  by  those  officials  to  whom  he  would  look 
for  advice.  The  conventional  wisdom  in  this 
regard  is  considered  to  be  grossly  in  error  by 
those  competent  to  Judge.  We  do  not  know — 
and  according  to  Inertial  guidance  authori- 
ties, we  cannot  ever  know — the  extent  to 
which  a  multiplicity  of  Indeterminate  funda- 
mental physical  forces  render  uncertain  the 
point  of  impact  of  such  missiles  when  fired 
for  the  first  time  in  an  untested  trajectory. 
This  is  not  opinion;  this  Is  physics,  for  which 
analytic  proof  exists.  No  proof— not  even  on 
a  theoretical  basis — has  been  offered  to  sup- 
port the  "accuracies"  currently  claimed.  No 
refutation  has  been  offered  to  the  finding 
that  Mlnuteman  "vulnerability"  Is  without 
foundation. 


And  aU  our  test  experience — ^Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  to  Kwajalein— while  of  value 
In  progressively  Improving  our  missile  guid- 
ance technology,  does  not  help  us  much  In 
making  a  target  mlss-dlstanoe  prediction  of 
high  confidence  over  an  untried  trajectory. 
This  Is  because  the  unpredictable  forces 
which  combine  to  introduce  an  overall  bias 
in  the  intended  trajectory  can  only  be  "cor- 
rected" by  repeated  shots  with  identical  mis- 
siles over  the  same  mission  profile.  This  "cor- 
rection" in  targeting,  unfortunately,  then 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another  mission  pro- 
file—a polar  trajectory,  for  example. 

With  the  accepted  perception  of  accumcy 
of  targeting  of  missile  strike  forces  greaUy 
exaggerated— and  the  fact  that  Inertial  gxUd- 
ance  technologists  are  seldom  to  be  lound  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Oval  Ofllce.  or.  for  that 
matter,  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Penta- 
gon  It  Is  hard  to  see  how.  with  the  best  of 

intentions,  the  President  will  be  given  the 
information  he  needs  to  make  a  decision, 
even  If  he  asks  the  right  questions.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  decision  to  launch 
could  result  In  unexpected  and  unintended 
devastation;  not  a  small  matter,  looked  at 
from  either  side.  It  is  submitted  that  such 
uncertainty.  If  taken  Into  account,  would 
stay  the  President's  hand. 

Accordingly,  steps  should  be  taken  now 
to  ensure  that  those  individuals  who  might 
have  responsibility  for  launching  VS.  nu- 
clear strike  forces — the  President  and,  in 
the  event  of  his  incapacitation,  all  those 
in  the  hierarchy  of  responsibility  are  pro- 
vided before  the  fact  with  a  more  realistic 
understanding  of  the  physical  limitations 
in  targeting  ballistic  warheads  and  what  the 
actual  probabilities  are  with  respect  to  mlss- 
dlstances  of  impact  to  target.  Not  to  do  so 
is  to  fall  to  taVe  seriously  the  NORAD  early- 
warning  structure  and  to  leave  a  vital  Infor- 
mation gap  at  thft  highest  level  of  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authority. 

One  result  of  such  an  educational  process 
would  be  a  greater  aoDreclatlon  of  the  es- 
sential Imootence  of  these  so-called  strategic 
svKtems  In  the  existing  environment.  The 
mirror  Image  of  this  perception  Is.  of  course, 
the  devaluation  of  the  credibility  of  the 
threat  of  their  use  and  the  consequent 
bursting  of  the  deterrence  bubble.  Such  per- 
ceptions can  lead  to  the  realization  that  In- 
discriminate nuclear  devastation  is  a  game 
that  two  can  plav  and.  therefore.  Is  a  game 
that  cannot  be  played  at  all.  This  could  be 
the  beginning  of  real  strategic  arms 
reduction. 

Such  a  facing  up  to  reality  should  lead 
to  more  aonroprlate  sizing  of  usable  war- 
fifjhtlng  military  forces  in  all  categories. 
These  are  badly  needed  to  preserve  an  equi- 
librium which  Is  steadily  becoming  more  un- 
stable by  reason  of  our  disprooortlonate 
reliance  unon  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems whose  perceived  worth  rests  upon  a 
mlsiinf«er!*andln<'  as  to  their  targeting  ac- 
curacy and  the  illusion  that  they  posi?ess 
the  power  to  deter  war,  as  we  have  known 
It.  This  overlooks  that  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the.se  UJS.  strive  forces  must  be 
clearly  seen  as  alreartv  effectively  neutralized. 

The  net  of  all  this  is  to  point  out  that 
ballistic  missile  warheads,  when  fired  by 
either  side  in  actual  mission  tra'ectorles.  can 
be  expected  to  do  no  more,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  conldence.  than  to  devastate  tarsets 
about  the  sire  of  cUles.  Even  so.  considering 
the  catalogue  of  ruidance  uncertainties,  for 
the  ranges  involved  this  would  be  considered 
very  good  shooting.  Indeed,  if  we  had  not 
once  more  mistakenly  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  advertising  War  War  n  "plcklebarrel" 
accuracy. 

It  is  time  that  the  whole  matter  of  war- 
head targeting  accuracy  and  Mlnuteman 
"vulnerability"  received  more  critical  exam- 
ination. If  the  Air  Force  is  serious  about 
spending  $100  billion  or  more  for  the  MX  In 


any  one  of  the  "shellgame"  basing  modes 
proposed.  In  the  long  run,  this  would  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  cost  of  modem  strategic  and 
tactical  aircraft — and,  as  many  believe,  with 
the  outside  chance  of  ringing  down  the  cur- 
tain on  a  separate  Air  Force.  In  the  circum- 
stances, we  had  better  know  what  we  are 
doing.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  for  the 
Committee,  or  the  Congress  If  the  decision 
is  theirs,  to  look  Into  a  subject  which  has 
too  long  been  shrouded  In  secrecy.  An  exam- 
ination should  be  made  Involving  fresh  tech- 
nical expertise  free  of  confilct  of  Interest  In 
selling  this  or  any  program,  including  guid- 
ance and  associated  hardware,  either  by  In- 
dustry to  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Congress. 

The  suggestion  to  test-fire  a  missile  in  a 
southerly  direction  may  merit  consideration 
as  a  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  concept  of  Mlnuteman 
vulnerability  is  based.  It  could  be  latmched 
from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  parallel  to 
Longitude  r20'=  W,  Impacting  for  ICBM 
range ;  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  near  the  Ant- 
arc''c  Circle. 

While  such  a  test,  being  entirely  over 
water,  would  not  reflect  the  accumulated 
guidance  errors  which  would  be  expected  for 
a  northerly  polar  firing— the  actual  mission 
profile — It  would  resolve  once  and  for  all  a 
great  many  questions.  Among  these  would 
be  the  merits  of  the  U.S.  silo  "vulnerability" 
argument  and,  as  well,  what  otir  missile 
guidance  system  In  Its  present  state  of  de- 
velopment (presuming  equal  accuracy  for  the 
Soviets)  could  actually  be  expected  to  do 
when  launched  over  a  new  and  untested 
trajectory  where  the  first  shot  was  the  only 
shot. 

A  numl)er  of  Issues  having  grave  Implica- 
tions for  our  country  hang  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  missile  accuracy.  It  Is  time  we  knew 
the  fuU  facts— A.  G.  B.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oh'o  has  raised  an  interesting 
oue'Jtion.  I  do  beMeve  we  ought  to  pursue 
the  topic.  It  has  been  examined  partially. 
I  have  an  article  here  from  Aviation 
Week  ti  Space  Technology  of  July  13. 
1981.  entitled  "Panel  Reexamines  ICBM 
VulnerabUity."  It  reviews  the  work  of 
the  Townes  Committee,  which  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  familiar  with. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
vizs,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Panel  Reexamines  ICBM  VtJLNEaABtLiTT 
(By  Paul  S.  Mann) 

Washington. — ^The  Townes  committee  re- 
viewing MX  missile  basing  proposals  also  has 
reexamined  the  broad  issue  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  U.S.  Boeing  Mlnuteman  3  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  force  to  a  first 
strike  by  the  Soviet  Union  (AW&ST  Feb.  25. 
1980.  p.  16). 

Theodore  S.  Gold,  committee  executive 
secretary,  said  the  group  has  reviewed 
charges  by  critics  of  MX  that  the  uncertain 
accuracy  of  ICBMs  and  a  lack  of  ICBM  test- 
ing over  wartime  flight  oaths  rendered  stra- 
tegic missile  performance  unoredictable  and 
unreliable.  Consequently,  critics  said,  such 
an  attack  against  hardened  silos  is  an  un- 
liVelv  course  of  action  for  either  the  U.S.  or 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Chaired  bv  C*^arles  Townes.  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  California,  the 
Tow'nes  panel  was  commissioned  in  March 
by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
(AW&ST  Mar.  23.  p.  16).  to  provide  an  Inde- 
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pendent  assessment  of  MX  basing  posslbUl- 

"*GoHl  said  the  committee's  report  would  go 
to  Weinberger  soon.  ^m*- 

"There  are  two  sides  to  the  vulnerability 
issue"  Gold  said.  He  said  that  among  the 
studies  received  by  the  committee  was  one 
by  J  Edward  Anderson,  professor  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, who  has  specialized  in  Inertlal  guid- 
ance research  and  Uught  the  subject  in 
Honeywell.  Inc.'s,  education  program. 

Anderson  questioned  the  vulnerability  of 
ICBMs  because  he  doubts  the  accuracy  re- 
quired to  destroy  a  missile  sUo  so  far  away 
can  be  achieved  In  wartime.  War  imposes  un- 
foreseen stresses  and  complications,  he  said, 
and  the  sources  of  error  that  can  upset  mis- 
sile guidance  and  warhead  accuracy  arc 
numerous. 

Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  in 
peacetime  can  fly  Its  ICBMs  along  wartime 
trajectories  over  the  North  Pole,  he  said. 
This  lack  of  realistic  testing  weakens  assur- 
ances about  missile  accuracy,  reliability  and 
performance,  he  said.  "ICBMs  are  and  will 
remain  city  busters,  not  sUo  busters." 

The  Air  Force  disagrees.  "We  have  sufficient 
confidence  to  be  able  to  predict  a  circular 
error  probable  and  a  maximum  bias — the  dis- 
tance between  the  target  and  the  center  of 
the  pattern  of  scatter  of  test  shots  around 
it — within  a  range  we're  comfortable  with." 
Lt.  Col.  Louis  T.  Montulll  said. 

MontulU  previously  served  as  branch  chief 
of  missile  and  reentry  vehicles  at  the  Air 
Force  Weapons  Laboratory,  Klrtland  AFB. 
NJa.,  and  as  nuclear  test  director  for  Minute- 
man  3  warheads  at  the  Ballistic  Missile  Office 
at  Norton  AFB,  Calif.  He  Is  now  deputy  direc- 
tor for  MX  renewable  energy  systems  in  the 
MX  office  at  the  Pentagon. 

As  for  testing  realism.  Montulll  said,  "What 
makes  us  feel  comfortable  that  we  can  pre- 
dict what  the  maximum  bias  or  error  will  be 
of  a  flight  over  a  path  we  cannot  practice — 
and  that  route  certainly  can  be  described  as 
a  path  from  the  U.S.  over  the  North  Pole — Is 
that  we  can  replicate  all  the  phenomena 
that  we  expect  to  see  over  that  path. 

"We  can  replicate  them  by  flying  over  sev- 
eral paths  that  are  different  from  that  of  the 
North  Pole  and  different  from  each  other. 
We  can  see  what  happens  to  gravity  changes, 
what  happens  to  magnetic  fields  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  when  thf'rp  nre  siin">riots. 
when  there  are  not.  when  the  Van  Allen  Belt 
is  acting  In  a  certain  way.  We've  been  doing 
It  for  20  years  and  that  accumulated  base  of 
knowledge  gives  the  engineer  the  ability  to 
say.  'I  know  what's  handling  that  particular 
problem,  what's  controlling  It  and  I  know 
how  much  I  don't  know.'  That's  Important. 
How  much  you  don't  know  Is  the  number  of 
feet  of  bias  you  might  expect  because  you 
Just  cannot  measure  It  or  calculate  It  more 
accurately." 

A  former  Pentagon  analyst  who  studied 
ICBM  test  results  as  a  private  consultant  in 
the  late  1970s  said,  "Bias  In  fact  has  never 
been  completely  zeroed  out  even  In  the  con- 
trolled tests  at  KwaJaleln.  Ever  since  Titan 
2  tests,  bias  has  caused  significant  deteriora- 
tion In  the  bard  target  kill  accuracies  meas- 
ured at  KwaJaleln." 

Bias  dominates  discussions  of  ICBM  ac- 
ctiracy.  The  size  and  seriousness  of  bias  are 
much  disputed,  although  its  principal  causes 
are  not. 

"Bias  Is  basically  the  effect  that  occurs 
by  shootln?  for  a  particular  almpolnt  and 
finding  that  after  multlnle  shots  you  have 
a  cluster  of  hits  off  to  the  left  or  off  to  the 
right."  Montulll  said.  "It's  similar  to  what 
a  rifleman  would  flnd  If  he  kent  shooting  at 
a  target  and  his  cluster  was  off  to  on*  side; 
he  would  then  adjust  his  sight  to  bring  It 
back  into  the  target." 

An  Air  Force  officer  who  works  on  Minute- 
man  3  operations  and  who  participated  In 


the  late  19'708  In  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
assessment  of  bias  and  accuracy  problems 
said,  "We  know  bias  Is  Inherent  In  the  Iner- 
tlal guidance  system.  We  understand  bias 
and  what  contributes  to  it  and  the  relative 
contributions  of  each  factor  causing  It.  But 
how  they  interact  Is  unknown,  and  compen- 
sating errors  are  hard  to  determine. 

•I  do  not  think  the  impact  of  bias  on  mis- 
sile accuracy  Is  serious.  We  know  that 
changes  In  software,  in  flight  program.  In  tar- 
geting will  Increase  bias,  but  not  In  all 
cases.  Bias  fluctuates  as  a  function  of 
changes  In  software  and  flight  programs." 

"In  an  Inertlally  guided  missile."  Ander- 
son said,  "the  bias  error  Is  due  mainly  to 
error  In  the  model  of  the  Earth's  gravita- 
tional field  stored  In  the  missile  computer. 
Because  anomalies  In  the  Earth's  gravita- 
tional field  differ  at  different  parts  of  the 
Earth,  Soviet  tests  over  their  own  territory 
or  even  U.S.  tests  over  the  Vandenberg  Mis- 
sile Range  bear  no  relation  to  the  anomalies 
over  polar  trajectories. 

"Short  of  actual  tests  over  the  approxi- 
mate trajectories  to  be  used  In  a  first  strike, 
there  Is  no  way  In  principle  to  verify  that 
the  bias  error  has  been  removed"  from  the 
missile's  guidance  system.  Anderson  also 
said  that  satellite  measurements  of  gravita- 
tional fields  along  trajectories  unflown  by 
missiles  are  relatively  Inaccurate  because 
the  precise  position  of  the  satellite  Itself  Is 
unknown. 

Montulll  agreed  that  knowledge  of  gravi- 
tational forces  both  at  the  launch  site  and 
along  the  flight  path  "Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  things  to  bias,"  and  that  measure- 
ment of  gravitational  variations  must  be  ac- 
curate. He  said  this  can  be  done  by  satellite 
with  the  Improvements  In  technology  that 
have  occurred  In  the  past  20  years.  Can  the 
Air  Force  measure  gravitational  anomalies 
accurately  enough  to  insure  silo  destruction? 
"Most  definitely,"  Montulll  said. 

"We  can  be  extremely  accurate  to  quan- 
tities and  numbers  far  above  what  we  need 
In  hard  target  capability  on  any  Individual 
filght  path,"  he  said.  "We've  done  this,  we 
have  measured  gravitation,  we  have  taken 
the  flights,  we  have  done  the  experiments 
and  confirmed  them.  The  Issue  one  really 
gets  Into  Is  that  you  must  do  that  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  Earth  to  be  continuous- 
ly accurate  over  filght  paths  you're  inter- 
ested In  fiylng." 

The  missile  needs  to  "know,"  according 
to  Montulll.  the  various  forces  acting  upon 
It  at  any  given  point  In  its  trajectory  and 
how  to  adjust  to  them. 

"We  measure  those  variables,  obviously  at 
discrete  points,  and  then  spatially  connect 
those  points  or  average  them  over  the  dis- 
tance we're  concerned  with,"  he  said.  "You 
could  Increase  accuracy  If  you  take  the  time 
to  make  more  measurements  and  spend  the 
money  to  put  more  satellites  up,  and  that's 
basically  how  we  gain  the  knowledge  that 
has  now  become  Integrated  over  20  years — 
by  continually  taking  those  kinds  of  meas- 
urements and  Increasing  the  data  base." 

Even  if  the  Air  Force  can  measure  ac- 
curately gravitational  anomalies  over  flight 
paths,  whether  flown  by  test  missiles  or  not, 
the  private  consultant  who  studied  Minute- 
man  test  results  said  the  Air  Force  has  not 
flred  an  ICBM  at  a  silo.  "It  is  inconceiv- 
able," he  said,  "that  our  Mlnuteman  3s 
could  provide  a  counterforce  capability  that 
we  could  count  on.  It  Is  also  Inconceivable," 
he  added,  "to  have  any  confidence  that  one- 
half  our  warheads  would  fall  within  500-800 
ft.  of  Soviet  silos,  more  or  less  the  miss  dis- 
tance we  think  we  would  need  to  Insure  silo 
destruction." 

Anderson  made  the  same  argument  about 
Soviet  ICBMs.  He  claimed  his  "mlss-proba- 
blllty"  computations  show  clearly  that  "with 
weapons  available  to  the  Sovleits  today,  or  In 
the  foreaeeable  future,  a  first-strike  cannot 


be  expected  to  knock  out  even  one-half  the 
Mlnuteman  force." 

The  private  consultant  said  It  is  easy  to 
quantify  the  percentage  of  warheads  that 
would  fall  within  the  circle  of  lethality  at 
KwaJaleln.  "But  even  with  repeated  flrlngs 
over  the  same  test  range  using  the  same 
guidance  configurations,  the  accuracy  Is  not 
particularly  good,"  he  said.  "The  information 
on  accuracy  for  shoits  fired  at  KwaJaleln  is 
classified,  of  course,  but  you  would  not  be 
Impressed  with  the  number  of  hits  we  achieve 
within  600-800  ft.  of  Kwajaleln's  Intended 
targets.  The  real  question,  of  course,  is  what 
would  be  the  percentage  of  accurate  hits  we 
would  achieve  against  Vladivostok  or  Mur- 
mansk or  wherever,  and  that  percentage  of 
accuracy  must  be  much  less." 

The  Air  Force  concedes  the  number  of  testa 
It  conducts  using  the  same  guidance  con- 
figuration— meaning  the  same  software,  war- 
head materials  and  aerodynamics — is  rela- 
tively small. 

"We  do  deal  In  this  game  with  what  might 
be  called  a  small  sample  segment  of  pristine. 
Identical  type  shots,"  Montulll  said.  "A  half 
dozen,  or  a  dozen  in  one  case  I'm  aware  of. 
would  represent  the  kind  of  numbers  we're 
talking  about.  It  would  more  frequently  be 
six  than  12." 

Cost  limits  the  number  of  shots,  he  said, 
but  "you  put  a  great  deal  of  engineering  anal- 
ysis into  that  shot  to  understand  the  varia- 
tion of  each  particular  change  you  make  or 
particular  effect  you're  trying  to  measure  to 
understand  the  effect  of  that  particular  vari- 
able on  the  fllghit  path.  That  gives  very  high 
confidence."  He  also  said  engineering  data 
derived  from  NASA  flights  have  some  rele- 
vance and  augment  the  data  base  on  guid- 
ance problems  In  general,  if  not  Mlnuteman 
3's  guidance  system  In  particular. 

William  Hoehn  of  the  Rand  Corp.  staff  said 
most  of  the  technical  community  would 
probably  agree  that  with  an  appropriately 
constructed  test  program — one  with  a  large 
enough  sample  providing  sufficient  statUtical 
data — one  can  measure  and  identify  syste- 
matic and  random  error  and  alleviate  bias. 
However,  the  sample  size  of  guidance  sets  is 
small — 6.  7  or  11  tests  each. 

Test  range  "tinkering"  can  compensate 
for  bias  that  appears  at  KwaJaleln.  he  said, 
"but  if  you've  tested  your  missiles  over  only 
one  azimuth,  it  Is  unlikely  you  have  learned 
a  lot  about  the  possibilities  of  bias  over  other 
trajectories  or  what  you  could  expect  In  the 
way  of  missile  performance." 

Thomas  E.  Cooper  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  staff  said,  "To  me  It 
all  comes  down  to  reliability.  I  don't  worry 
nearly  as  much  about  the  missile  reaching 
the  target  and  hitting  It  accurately  as  I  do 
about  getting  it  off  the  launch  pad  and 
into  Its  trajectory.  In  other  words,  the 
critical  period  Is  the  launch  and  Its  Imme- 
diate aftermath.  You  can  test  one  missile 
at  a  time  repeatedly  and  have  high  reliabil- 
ity. But  the  real  question  is,  could  you  flre 
a  thousand  mlssUes  at  once  with  the  right 
timing  and  have  high  reliability?  It's  simi- 
lar to  practicing  a  heart  attack.  Reliability 
mein^  "in  all  those  missiles  get  out  of  their 
silos,  get  going  and  reach  their  targets?  It's 
hard  to  separate  accuracy  and  reliability.  Ob- 
viously you  must  have  both." 

Anderson  said  the  complexity  of  an  ICBM 
requires  "prudent  military  planners"  to  as- 
sign lower  reliability  to  the  rocket's  many 
subsystems,  especially  given  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently realistic  testing.  Such  prudence 
would  dictate  that  "the  number  of  launchers 
committed  to  an  attack  double  or  triple." 

He  sugeested  that  If  the  Soviets,  counting 
on  high  reliability,  plan  a  flrst-wave  attack 
using  1,000  warheads  to  strike  1,000  Minute- 
man  missiles,  a  total  of  125  launch  rockets 
would  be  required  If  they  are  Soviet  Model 
2  SS-18S.  each  armed  with  eight  Independ- 
enUy  targetable  1.5-megaton  warheads.  But 
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if  the  Soviets  anticipate  lower  equipment 
reliability.  Anderson  said.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  could  assign  any  less  than  three 
warheads  to  each  target,  thus  requiring  375 
SS-18  rockets  for  the  Mlnuteman  alone  for 
a  first- wave  attack. 

"A  second  wave  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  effective."  Anderson  said,  because  of  frat- 
ricide. In  which  the  first  warhead's  blast 
effects  destroy  succeeding  warheads  without 
detonating  them.  "To  insure  effectiveness 
of  the  second  wartiead,  it  must  be  delayed 
untU  the  shock  wave  of  the  first  has  dissi- 
pated, the  air  has  cooled  and  the  very  strong 
winds  generated  by  the  first  explosion  die 
down." 

Adequate  kill  probability  would  require 
waves  of  warheads  to  arrive  several  min- 
utes apart,  but  If  the  U.S.  had  elected  not 
to  launch  on  warning  of  the  Soviet  first  wave, 
remaining  Mlnuteman  missiles  would  almost 
certainly  be  fired  upon  arrival  of  the  first 
wave,  he  said.  "Increase  In  the  overall  suc- 
cess probability  as  a  result  of  a  second  or 
third  wave  Is  therefore  much  diminished." 
Anderson  said,  and  "the  greatest  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  first  wave." 

The  Soviets  should  have  higher  confidence 
than  the  U.S.  In  terms  of  hard  target  kill 
capability,  according  to  Anthony  R.  Battlsta 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  research  and 
development  subcommittee  staff.  "They  have 
tested  over  a  broader  spectrum  of  possible 
operational  condition  and  more  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, like  bad  weather;  and  they  have 
exercised  their  communications,  command 
and  control  tactical  and  conventional  sys- 
tems more  vigorously  In  testing  and  In  ocean 
exercises. 

"Based  on  their  empirical  data."  Battlsta 
said,  "the  Soviets  might  have  higher  confi- 
dence In  their  accuracy  and  reliability.  If, 
therefore,  as  the  critics  allege.  MPS  (mutlple 
protective  shelters,  the  basing  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Air  Force  for  the  MX  missile] 
Is  vulnerable,  think  how  much  more  vul- 
nerable our  present  silos  are." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  both  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Oommittee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  ought  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  involved.  I 
join  in  urging  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Air  Force  respond  to 
our  Inquiry  and  we  will  follow  that  up 
next  year  when  we  have  our  hearings. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  appreciate  that.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Uie  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Informed  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Merdco  has  an  amendment  which  I  am 
prepared  to  discuss  with  him  now.  Pol- 
lowing  that,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  a  matter 
to  present. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Vr  AMENDMZNT  ITO.  T3t 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleiiE  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  proooses  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  739. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  .  So  far  as  may  be  practicable 
Indian  labor  shall  be  employed,  and  piu- 
chases  of  the  products  of  Indian  Industry 
may  be  made  In  open  market  la  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  quite 
simple  and  noncontroversial.  It  extends 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  discre- 
tionary authority  presently  contained  in 
the  so-called  Buy  Indian  Act  to  enter 
into  contract  negotiations  for  DOD  work 
without  advertising  the  availability  of 
the  work.  I  must  emphasize  that  this 
authority  is  completely  discretionary.  It 
in  no  way  mandates  or  otherwise  forces 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  DOD 
work  available  to  Indian  labor.  Nothing 
will  happen  imless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense believes  that  the  DOD  will  benefit 
from  directing  that  work  be  given  to 
qualifled  Indian  businesses. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  this  authority 
already  exists  in  the  Buy  Indian  Act. 
Currently  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  the  only  executive  official  authorized  to 
implement  this  authority  in  situations 
involving  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  well  to 
extend  this  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  order  to  allow  the  DOD  and 
qualified  Indian  business  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  circumstances  in  which  In- 
dian labor  would  work  to  the  advantage 
of  national  defense. 

It  should  be  emidiasized  that  this 
amendment  in  no  way  degrades  the  pro- 
visions of  section  502  of  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Defense  Authorization  Act  which 
regulates  the  manner  in  wiiich  DOD  con- 
tracting out  of  in-house  service  and 
maintenance  activities  can  occur.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  expected  that  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  would  only  be  applied 
in  cases  where  Ind'an  labor  would  yield 
a  cost  advantage  to  the  DOD  compared 
to  in-house  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported actions  designed  to  promote  the 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  national  security 
activities.  I  have  also  supported  actions 
intended  to  promote  opportimities  for 
the  Indian  pomilation  of  th's  country. 
This  amendment  is  a  small  matter,  but  it 
happily  addresses  a  way  in  which,  I  be- 
heve,  the  interests  of  both  the  DOD  and 
Indians  can  be  promoted. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  situations 
in  which  the  DOD  can  benefit  from  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  encourage  identifica- 
tion of  these  situations  and  provide  a 
mechanism  for  pursuing  them.  I  believe 
all  parties  affected  would  be  well  served. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  again  assuring 
the  Senate  that  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  enter  into  labor 
negotiations  is  absolutely  unfettered  in 
any  way  by  this  amendment.  Existing 
reigulations  relating  to  contracting  out 
are  also  not  affected  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  summarize  the  amendment? 

Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr.  President,   this 


item  has  been  discussed  with  us.  It  deals 
wirh  the  vihoie  que:^..on  oi  buy  Indian 
provisions  of  existing  law  and  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  that  only  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  at  the  present  time, 
can  use  the  authority  of  existing  law  to 
buy  Indian  products  and  to  utilize  In- 
dian work  force  as  far  as  the  efforts  of 
the  Indian  people  to  obtain  contracts  in 
dealing  with  things  such  as  maintenance 
and  repair  of  military  installations  on 
or  near  their  reservations. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  by  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  will  extend 
the  discretionary  authority  granted  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  25  United 
States  Code,  section  47  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Section  47  currently  grants 
to  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  I  quote : 

So  far  as  may  be  practicable  Indian  labor 
shall  be  employed,  and  purchases  of  the 
products  of  Indian  industry  may  be  made 
in  open  market  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

This  amendment  will  make  the  same 
provision  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  should  note  that  the  authority  is 
completely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  therefore  he  may  exercise  this 
provision  as  he  sees  fit.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  allow  Indians  to  assume 
a  larger  share  of  the  available  work 
which  is  required  to  reduce  the  unac- 
ceptably  high  backlog  of  maintenance 
and  repair  at  military  installations. 

Implicit  in  this  provision  is  the  under- 
standing that  the  Indian  work  force 
could  in  some  cases  do  the  work  less  ex- 
pensively than  the  Department  can  do 
in-house.  Of  course  the  restrictions  and 
guidelines  found  in  section  502  of  Public 
Law  97-86  will  apply  to  all  contracts  of 
this  nature. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
discretionary  authority  is  already 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
While  there  is  a  history  of  how  this  au- 
thority may  be  used.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  is.  of  course,  not  bound  by  the 
Department  of  Interior's  operation  of 
the  program  as  he  implements  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  program. 

I  reiterate  that  this  provision  is  dis- 
cretionary and  subject  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  its 
applicability.  __    . 

We  have  discussed  this  matter.  What 
this  really  does  is  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  same  authority  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  Indian  people  and  to  use, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  products  of 
Indian  industry  or  the  labor  of  Indian 
people  to  be  employed  in  his  discretion 
to  carry  out  the  work  that  has  to  be  per- 
formed anyway  with  existing  moneys. 
This  does  not  add  any  money.  It  adds 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
recognize  some  of  the  situations  that  the 
Indian  people  close  to  military  reserva- 
tions at  times  need  different  types  of 
contracting  procedures  to  get  involved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  my  dear  friend,  it  is  purely  dis- 
cretionary. It  is  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  raising 
this  matter.  My  State,  of  course,  has  a 
very  high  population  within  tnis  denni- 
tion  of  Indian  people,  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive people,  and  we  have  many  military 
reservations  at  which  they  could  be  em- 
ployed. Particularly,  they  could  be  han- 
dling some  of  the  basic  contracts  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  sought  to  use  this 
authority.  It  does  not  mandate  it,  but  it 
authorizes  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said 
he  agreed  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  are  prepared  to  accepc  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  739)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  temporary  absence,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  will 
act  in  my  stead.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

COST     ACCOUNTABILITY     OF     THE     B-1     PROGRAM 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
concern  critical  information  on  the 
question  of  cost  accountability  of  the 
B-1  program  which  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing at  length  in  a  few  minutes.  As  I 
outlined  it  in  my  remarks  earlier  this 
week,  one  of  the  major  issues  related  to 
the  B-IB  will  be  its  impact  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  Defense  budget  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  cost. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
it  will  cost  $20.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  dollars  to  purchase  100  aircraft. 
GAO  estimates  that  the  costs  could 
range  over  $25  b-Uion.  I  am  recently  in- 
formed that  the  independent  cost  anal- 
ysis group  in  the  Pentagon  has  made  an 
estimate  that  is  higher  than  the  $20.5 
billion,  but  I  am  not  privy  to  their  ac- 
tual estimate  at  this  stage. 

Both  Secretary  Weinberger  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  Carlucci  have  stated  in 
writing  their  intention  to  hold  the  costs 
to  the  $20.5  billion  and  have  imple- 
mented strong  management  procedures 
to  monitor  the  costs  as  outlined  in  the 
November  4. 1981.  Carlucci  memorandum 
which  was  ofQcially  provided  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  commend  them  both  for  this 
personal  commitment  to  strong  over- 
sight of  this  B-1  program. 

There  are,  however,  two  aspects  of  the 
B-1  program  and  cost  that  should  be 
of  great  concern.  One  is  the  absolute 
cost  of  the  program.  The  other  is 
whether  or  not  the  planned  100  airplanes 
will  be  procured  if  the  costs  increase  and 
DOD  holds  the  line  at  $20.5  billion.  At 
th's  point  I  find  a  strong  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  holding 
the  program  costs  to  $20.0  billion  but  no 
strong  link  to  procuring  100  aircraft  for 
that  price. 


What  number  of  planes,  then,  is  afford- 
able as  the  unit  cost  increases,  if  the  unit 
cost  does  increase?  What  number  makes 
sense  in  terms  of  force  size? 

When  we  are  going  with  a  two-bomber 
program,  the  real  lear  that  I  have  is  we 
could  get  into  a  situation,  because  of  cost 
overruns,  and  so  forth,  underestimates, 
where  we  do  not  procure  enough  individ- 
ual units  of  eight  the  B-IB  or  the  ATB, 
the  advance  bomber,  to  make  sense  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  We  also  have 
to  consider  what  would  happen  if  we  pro- 
cure very  few  imit£  of  both  of  these  air- 
planes in  terms  of  what  we  usually  over- 
look here  in  the  Congress,  suid  what  is 
most  of  the  time  overlooked  even  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  begirming 
stages.  That  is  the  logistics  cost,  the 
spare  parts,  the  maintenance,  the  train- 
ing, and  all  of  those  things  that  go  up 
in  cost  tremendously  if  you  have  only  a 
few  units. 

I  believe  the  B-1  program  costs  are  of 
such  overriding  importance  to  the  overall 
defense  budget  that  Congress  should  in- 
sure that  we  can  maintain  close  oversight 
of  this  program  from  a  reliable  baseline 
of  facts. 

This  amendment  accomplishes  this  in 
two  ways :  First,  it  requires  the  President 
to  certify  what  the  cost  of  the  100  B-IB 
aircraft  will  be.  If  the  $20.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  dollars  is  correct,  then 
the  President  would  so  certify. 

If  that  is  not  the  correct  amount  in 
the  President's  opinion,  the  amendment 
requires  the  President  to  certify  as  to  the 
correct  amount  to  establish  the  baseline. 

In  other  words,  this  does  not  take  the 
$20.5  billion  figure  and  wrap  it  around 
the  President  and  say,  "You  have  to  use 
this  figure."  It  just  says  to  the  President, 
"We  want  you  to  certify  before  we  be- 
gin this  program  what  your  best  esti- 
mates of  the  overall  cost  is." 

Second,  this  amendment  requires  that 
the  B-IB  be  covered  in  the  quarterly 
selected  acquisition  report  (SAR)  and 
that  such  report  be  for  a  total  of  100 
B-IB  aircraft. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not 
to  put  undue  restrictions  on  the  B-IB 
or  the  required  information  about  it 
not  required  of  other  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  major  difference  in  treatment 
for  the  B-1  would  be  that  the  President 
would  certify  the  baseline  costs.  Once 
this  certification  is  made,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  report  every  quarter,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  along  with  the 
other  major  systems,  on  the  costs  to 
develop  and  procure  100  B-IB  aircraft. 
In  essence,  it  is  a  tracking  system  to  en- 
able us  to  focus  more  sharply  on  the  B-1 
program. 

In  essence,  it  is  a  tracking  system  to 
enable  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  focus  more  sharply  on  the  B- 
IB  program,  the  costs  and  the  units. 

Secretary  Carlucci  has  already  imple- 
mented a  procedure  requiring  a  quarter- 
ly report  for  himself  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  describing  progress  to  carry 
out  the  B-1  program  within  budgeted 
costs.  I  think  this  is  a  strong,  positive 
step  forward.  The  information  from  this 
report  is  simply  transferable  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  previously  existing  systems 
acquisition  report.  So  we  are  not  ask- 


ing them  to  come  up  with  any  informa- 
tion that  is  not  already  going  to  be  re- 
ported directly  to  Sscretary  Weinberger 
on  a  quarterly  basis.  We  are  simply  ask- 
ing that  that  information  be  sent  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  start  this  very 
large,  very  important,  and  very  expensive 
program,  it  seems  prudent  to  establish 
this  reliable  baseline  and,  given  the  con- 
flicting testimony  we  have  received  to 
date,  it  appears  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  it  certified  by  the 
President. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  pressure  on 
the  defense  budget  will  increase.  In 
other  words,  to  fund  the  B-1,  it  would 
not  surprise  me  to  see  slowdowns  in  other 
important  programs  such  as  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber,  the  build- 
ing of  Navy  ships  and  the  development 
of  a  rapid  deployment  force.  So  the 
actual  cost  of  the  B-1  Is  greater  than 
just  the  dollar  value.  It  is  essential  for 
Congress  to  insure  that  we  get  a  viable 
program,  one  that  does  not  reduce  the 
number  of  aircraft  to  a  level  that  is  not 
economically  feasible.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  would  require  that  the 
quarterly  SAR  reports  include  the  esti- 
mate for  100  B-l's.  Such  visibility  would 
give  us  a  clear  track  record  of  how  we  are 
doing  as  we  move  into  the  fiscal  years 
1983, 1984,  and  1985  and  as  we  are  forced 
to  make  difficult  decisions  not  only  in 
strategic  programs,  but  also,  most  im- 
portantly, in  conventional  programs  that 
may  be  impacted  by  reason  of  overall 
budget  limitations  and  by  reason  of  the 
strategic  programs  themselves. 

If  Congress  can  insure  that  DOD  will 
hold  the  line  on  B-1  costs  to  the  current 
estimate  and  procure  the  planned  100 
fleet  size,  certainly  over  the  long  haul, 
a  stronger  case  is  made  in  support  of  the 
B-1.  This  amendment  will  help  Insure 
that  this  case  can  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  like  to  have 
a  few  words  to  say  on  this.  This  amend- 
ment can  be  summed  up  as,  really,  a 
cost  accountability  amendment  for  a 
major  and  Important  program,  the  B-IB. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  My  recollection  is  that, 
several  months  ago.  as  an  amendment  to 
the  authorization  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  this  Senator,  passed 
through  this  body  and.  later  the  House, 
an  item  which  now  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  report  on  50  strategic  and 
general  procurement  programs  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  based  on  their  SAR's.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  Is  correct  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  played 
a  major  role  in  getting  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  adopted  later.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  that. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  Mr.  President,  that  In  this  par- 
ticular edition,  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
in  his  amendment,  proposes  that  this 
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certification  be  sent  forth  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  .  _.  j„ 
Mr  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  TTiis 
is  only  a  one-time  certification,  and  it  Is 
only  the  one  program,  so  it  ^'o-'l'^  j^;  ^ 
good  deal  simpler  and  narrower  than  the 
original  amendment  i  had,  wnicn,  ai  tae 
Senator  recalls,  we  changed  from  a  presi- 
dential certification  to  a  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  

Mr  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  this  amendment.  It 
tracks  quite  closely  what  we  did  in  this 
body  by,  I  believe,  a  unanimous  vote.  91 
or  92  votes,  and  this  Is  different  because 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  money  con- 
tained in  this  orogram.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  to  add  me  as  an  origmal 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  shall  be  honored  and  de- 
lighted to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Rudman)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeritlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  not  only  for  his  support  In  the 
unit  cost  amendment  and  this  amend- 
ment but  for  the  attention  he  has  given 
to  the  details  of  the  defense  budget.  We 
have  talked  many  times.  He  is  on  the  key 
committee  and  the  subcommittee.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  has  spent  more 
time  and  exercised  more  leadership  in 
his  first  year  in  the  U.S.  Senate  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  thank 
him  for  that  and  I  think  he  has  made  a 
real  addition  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
key  committee. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  vield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  wishes  to  make  a  statement,  Mr. 
President.  He  is  otherwise  detained.  I 
suggest  that  we  might  summon  him  to 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  v/lll  be  fine. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  the  $20  billion  figure— 
20.5. 1  believe  it  Is — for  the  100  airplanes. 
Is  that  1981  dollars  or  after  Inflation? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  a  fiscal  year  1981 
constant-dollar  figure.  That  does  not  in- 
clude inflation.  That  Is  1981  dollars. 
There  is  some  confusion  on  these  figures, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  CBO  came  out 
with  an  $89  billion  figure  on — my  under- 
standing Is  that  that  figure  was  then- 
year  dollars  which  cannot  be  added  to 
the  20.5.  That  Is  1981  constant  dollars. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clarification. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  just 
have  to  admit  the  fact,  that,  to  some  de- 
gree, by  renewing  the  B-1  and  picking 
up  again  the  Idea  of  really  making  the 
planes — we  have  had  the  research  and 
development  going  all  this  time — we  'ust 
have  to  say  that  It  is  a  situation  that  is 
different,  that  is  confusing  to  some  de- 
gree. There  is  concern  about  it,  double 
concern.  This  bill  is  funding  a  doub'p 
bomber  program  and  that  has  not  been 
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done  before.  I  think  those  things  add  up 
here  to  a  very  fine  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  made  In  his 
proposal,  to  select  a  definite  starting 
point.  Although  he  does  not  attempt  to 
wrap  the  President  up  and  make  it  a 
stationary  requirement.  It  does  continue 
his  discretion,  as  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation,  which  is  very  proper 
to  do. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct  on 
that.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  the  committees  that  have 
to  pass  on  these  programs  every  year. 
Mr.  President.  It  Is  hard  to  get  at  the 
real  facts  each  12-month  period  and  it 
is  difScult,  too.  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  keep  up  with  all  these  things. 
But  they  should  be  considered  annually 
and  submitted  here  annually  for  passage 
by  this  body  and  by  amendment  pro- 
posals to  be  heard  as  wished.  I  feel  en- 
couraged by  this  approach.  It  is  very 
reasonable,  moderate  enough  in  its  terms. 
I  know  It  will  do  good.  I  think  It  will  save 
money.  I  think  it  will  be  an  additional 
guideline,  In  a  way,  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself.  They  need  it.  They  are 
overwhelmed  with  problems  here  and 
GlS6whcrG. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  been  here  for  many 
years  and  seen  these  programs  come  and 
be  completed  and  seen  the  overruns,  and 
so  forth.  As  he  well  knows,  he  has  my 
great  respect  in  all  that  he  has  done  for 
our  national  security  for  so  many  years. 
I  thank  him  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  one 
thing.  When  the  Senator  mentions  the 
importance  of  the  baseline,  we  all  know 
the  President  has  to  rely  on  experts  to 
get  these  cost  estimates.  I  am  not  trying 
to  have  the  figures  on  a  constant  basis, 
but  I  do  believe  when  the  President 
makes  his  certification.  It  will  greatly  es- 
calate the  degree  of  care  that  the  experts 
have  In  submitting  to  him  their  best  and 
informed  judgment.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will,  before  he  makes  his  certifica- 
tion, ask  several  times  If  this  is  the  kind 
of  accurate  baseline  that  we  need.  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  very  Important  as  we  start 
tracking  this  program. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  seen  that  many  times,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency, when  any  program  is  being  sold, 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  there  is 
a  Republican  In  the  White  House  or  a 
Democrat  in  the  White  House,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  low-baU  the  program,  to  have 
very  low  figures  and  get  the  program 
passed,  then  have  it  go  up  many,  many 
times  in  cost.  I  do  not  believe  our  na- 
tional security  would  continue  to  survive 
that. 

I  understand  there  is  a  recent  Janes 
report  out  that  basically  says  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  on  top  of  the 
per  unit  cost  of  these  weapons  systems  or 
we  really  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
gap  vis-a-vis  the  Russians. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  seen  this  over  and  over,  and  I 
ask  If  he  does  not  share  my  view  that 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  care  going 


Into  the  expert  submissions  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  he  makes  the  certification. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  definitely,  there 
will  be  a  difference,  and  that  difference 
will  be  reflected  by  the  D^artment  and 
by  the  uniformed  military.  It  will  make 
the  President,  himself,  more  conscious 
of  his  personal  responsibility  in  the  field. 
It  will  be  an  assurance  to  the  Members 
of  this  body,  the  entire  Congress,  and  to 
the  American  people,  the  taxpayers,  that 
the  President  does  have  his  hand  on 
the  throttle,  so  to  speak;  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  reviewed  closely  and  carefully; 
and  that  he  has  to  put  his  own  name  on 
the  line,  so  to  speak,  to  start  it  off  each 
year. 

That  will  help  us  make  an  evaluation 
of  the  situation  and  a  recommendation 
to  this  body*  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
better  results. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  continue  to 
pursue  his  fine  effort  in  the  procurement 
field,  which  has  been  crying  for  some 
attention.  He  is  just  the  man  to  dig  in 
and  keep  digging.  He  has  a  way  of  com- 
ing up  with  very  constructive,  helpful 
modifications  of  the  system  and  the  law 
and  the  procedure. 

I  rejoice  in  the  contribution  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  making 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Even 
though  he  has  been  here  just  a  short 
time,  relatively  speaking,  his  contribu- 
tion is  already  measurable,  and  I  know 
that  it  will  grow  and  bear  more  fruit  each 
year. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  stated. 
I  strongly  support  this  amendment.  It  is 
based  upon  what  we  have  seen  develop 
with  reference  to  these  systems.  I  hope 
there  will  be  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  kind 
comments. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he 
will  yield  for  a  question,  so  that  whatever 
language  we  have  here  will  be  clearly 
understood. 

The  last  four  lines  of  the  amendment 
read  as  follows: 

.  and  such  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
B-lB  aircraft  shall  remain  available  during 
any  quarter  that  the  total  program  costs  of 
100  B-lB  aircraft  Is  included  in  the  Selected 
Acquisition  Report  required  for  the  B-IB 
program  for  the  previous  quarter  by  section 
811  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1976  (10  U.S.C.  139  note). 

I  assume  that  the  language,  the  way  I 
read  it,  means  that  so  long  as  this  was 
compiled  with  on  a  quarter-by-quarter 
basis,  it  would  not  cause  any  delay  during 
a  succeeding  quarter,  so  long  as  the  funds 
had  been  properly  reported  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarter.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  It  is 
not  my  intention  at  all  to  interrupt  the 
funding  of  this  program. 

I  will  have  remarks  later  about  the 
overall  program,  but  I  do  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  One  further  question: 
Obviously,  at  the  first  quarter,  there 
would  not  be  a  previous  quarter  in  which 
an  SAR  had  been  complied  with;  so  I 
assume  there  is  no  intention  to  have  a 
6 -month  delay  built  into  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If 
the  Senator  would  like  to  clarify  that  In 
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conference,  that  Is  the  intention.  I  think 
it  ia  clear  that  you  cannot  have  a  pre- 
vious quarter  when  you  have  a  first 
report. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  suspect  that  some 
literal  minded  lawyer  might  get  us  into 
a  Catch-22  situation  by  saying  that, 
starting  in  the  first  quarter,  since  there 
was  no  SAR  for  the  previous  quarter, 
you  could  not  spend  for  that  quarter. 
I  thought  I  would  put  that  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  legislative  record 
should  be  absolutely  and  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  correct.  That  is  not  the  inten- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  there  has  to  be  a 
beginning  point,  which  is  the  certifica- 
tion by  the  President;  and  the  SAR  re- 
port coming  after  that  would  include  the 
updated  version. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  will  come  to  the  fioor 
soon.  For  the  moment,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonim.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  740 

(Purpose:  Provide  for  certification  and  peri- 
odic reporting  of  the  costs  of  the  B-IB 
program) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment has  already  been  discussed.  I  have 
not  sent  it  to  the  desk.  I  have  made  a 
one-word  modification  in  the  amend- 
ment, prior  to  sending  it  to  the  desk, 
which  makes  clear  that  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment  on  the  acq<Usi- 
tion  of  reports. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  ,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Rudman,  and  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btro,  Jr..  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  740. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  22,  after  "multlyear  con- 
tract," Insert:  "and  91,958.000.000  shall  be 
available  only  for  purchase  of  B-IB  aircraft 
when  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  It  Is  feasible  to  accomplish  the  program 
for  the  purchase  of  100  B-IB  aircraft  at  a 
total  program  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
500,000,000  (In  constant  fiscal  year  1981  dol- 
lars) ,  or  In  such  other  amount  as  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  and  explains  to  the  Congress, 
and  such  funds  for  the  purchase  of  B-lB 
aircraft  shall  remain  available  during  any 
quarter  that  the  total  program  cost  of  100 
B-IB  aircraft  Is  Included  In  any  Selected 
Acquisition  Report  required  for  the  B-IB 
program  for  the  previous  quarter  by  section 
811  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Authorization  Act,  1976  (10  U.S.C.  139 
note) ,". 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
debted to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  assistance  in  this  matter. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
when  I  heard  about  the  amendment  he 
was  to  ofTer  concerning  the  certification 
and  periodic  reporting  of  the  B-IB,  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
this  is  consistent  with  the  concepts  that 
the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary 
intend  to  follow,  and  it  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  wish  to  maintain  full  cost 
control  on  the  items  we  are  going  into. 

There  is  existing  law.  which  is  the 
amendment  that  was  originated  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  previously. 

This  amendment  will  provide  the 
mechanism  so  that  future  costs  of  the  B- 
IB  will  track  the  existing  law.  which  was 
their  intention  anyway. 

I  think  there  is  no  diCQculty  at  all  in 
stating  to  the  Senate  that  this  meets  the 
objectives  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  the  program 
that  has  been  discussed  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Under  Secretary.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  they  are  meeting  pe- 
riodically, are  establishing  cost  control 
programs,  are  monitoring  those  pro- 
grams, and  will  be  providing  the  reports 
that  are  required  by  law  on  the  acquisi- 
tions that  are  authorized  and  funded. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  proper  addition  to 
the  bill. 

I  see  no  reason  to  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  needs  one,  does  he? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  need  a  roUcall 
vote.  I  am  glad  to  have  one  if  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  desires.  If  he  chooses  not  to, 
that  will  be  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  discussed  it.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  no  objection. 

It  is  a  matter,  as  I  said,  totally  con- 
sistent with  existing  law  and  with  the 
current  procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  as  such  it  reaffirms  the  pol- 
icies of  Congress  and  of  the  administra- 
tion to  maintain  strict  cost  controls  over 
the  new  programs  that  we  are  funding. 

So  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  know  he  has  been  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  all  the  major  weapons 
systems,  and  I  know  he  has  expressed 
concerns  about  the  costs  of  these  strate- 
gic programs. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  his  support  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  740)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP   AMENDMBITT   NO.    T41 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvbns) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bsred  741. 

On  page  10,  line  6.  strike  the  amount 
"•5,812.000"  and  Insert  "$8,600,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
pertains  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses  on  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  certification. 

I  ask  that  this  amount  be  increased. 
The  current  amount  is  $5,812  million.  It 
should  have  been  changed  in  our  com- 
mittee to  the  figure  of  $8.5  million. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  technical 
amendment.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  am 
authorized  to  state  he  concurs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No,  741)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  all  concerned,  and  I  do 
hope  Senators  in  their  offices  are  listen- 
ing to  the  proceedings,  we  are  about  to 
get  into  the  B-I  issue,  and  once  it  starts 
we  will  go  through  a  series^  of  B-1  mat- 
ters and  then  into  the  ammunition  mat- 
ters. I  think  if  Senators  have  any 
amendments  they  wish  to  offer  or  have 
considered  with  the  hope  they  might  be 
accepted,  this  is  probably  the  last  time 
that  luxury  is  going  to  exist.  I  anticipate 
we  will  be  here  until  1 1  or  midnight  once 
we  start  in  on  the  major  amendments 
pertaining  to  the  major  weapons 
systems. 

So  I  urge  Senators,  if  they  have  any 
amendments  to  offer  for  consideration, 
to  come  now  because  I  anticipate  the 
B-1  amendment  within  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
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ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EQUALIZATION    OF    PER    DIEM    PAT    rOR    OFFICERS 
AND    ENLISTED    PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  aspects  of  the  pending 
legislation  about  which  I  would  like  to 
comment  and,  in  fact,  there  are  many 
reasons  why,  as  one  Member  of  this 
body,  I  congratulate  and  compliment  the 
manager  of  this  bill.  But  I  especially 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  relatively  small  but  extraor- 
dinarily significant  action  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and,  particularly,  on  the 
part  of  the  manager,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

I  want  to  compliment  Senator  Stevens 
for  standing  firm  on  the  issue  of  equali- 
zation of  per  diem  pay  for  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel.  This  issue  of  equal- 
izing the  pay,  the  per  diem  pay.  for 
enlisted  men  and  officers  involves  really 
a  very  small  amount  of  money  but  a 
principle  which  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. 

Per  diem  is  normally  paid  when  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  are  trans- 
ferred away  from  their  home  duty  sta- 
tions on  a  temporary  duty  basis.  For 
many  years,  as  Senators  will  recall,  there 
had  been  a  basic  injustice  in  the  way 
per  diem  regulations  were  written.  It 
used  to  be  that  when  an  officer  goes  on 
temporary  duty  he  continues  to  receive 
his  basic  allowance  for  subsistence.  All 
officers  received  BAS  each  month.  En- 
listed personnel  do  not  automatically  re- 
ceive the  basic  allowance  for  subsistence. 
BAS  is  paid  to  enlisted  personnel  only 
when  they  do  not  have  access  to  a  Gov- 
ernment mess.  The  vast  majority  of  en- 
listed personnel  who  receive  BAS  are 
married. 

Until  this  year,  an  officer  who  went 
on  temporary  duty  was  entitled  to  draw 
both  per  diem  pay  and  his  BAS.  But  en- 
listed personnel  eligible  for  BAS  were 
prohibited  from  receiving  both. 

Clearly,  this  was  unfair.  The  Senate 
first  took  action  to  remove  this  injus- 
tice to  our  enlisted  personnel  in  No- 
vember of  1979  when  it  added  to  the 
Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management 
Act  an  amendment  I  offered  to  permit 
enlisted  personnel,  as  well  as  officers,  to 
draw  both  BAS  and  per  diem  pay  while 
on  temporary  duty.  Regrettably,  this 
provision  was  dropped  during  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  DOPMA 
bill. 

Justice  did  triumph  eventually.  The 
Defense  authorization  bill  we  approved 
earlier  this  year  contains  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  equalization  of  the  payment 
of  per  diem  pay. 

But  justice  in  this  instance  will  be 
short-lived,  if  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  permitted  to  have  its  way. 
No  sooner  had  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  author- 
ized the  equalization  of  per  diem  pay 
than  the  House  defense  appropriations 
subcommittee  voted  to  delete  the  funds 
required  to  pay  for  this  reform. 


This  action  would  save  at  most,  I  am 
advised,  $35  million,  and  if  we  make  a 
saving  of  $35  million,  or  whatever  it  turns 
out  to  be,  in  this  way  we  will  send  a 
completely  wrong  signal  to  our  service 
men  and  women  around  the  world.  In 
the  last  several  years  we  have  seen  all  too 
clearly  the  havoc  that  can  be  wrought  to 
our  national  security  by  ignoring  the 
needs  of  our  service  men  and  women. 
Years  of  neglect  imposed  hardship  after 
hardship  upon  service  families,  and 
reduced  our  defenses  to  a  lower  state  of 
readiness  than  at  any  time  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Fortunately,  we  have  also  seen  in  this 
last  year  how  rapidly  fair  treatment  for 
our  service  men  and  women  can  turn 
around  what  all  had  come  to  regard  as  a 
horrendous  situation.  Congress  in  1980 
finally  recognized  the  harm  it  had  caused 
from  a  decade  of  neglect,  and  made  par- 
tial restitution  of  the  military  pay  and 
benefits  that  had  been  eroded  away.  As 
a  result,  fiscal  1981  was  the  finest  recruit- 
ing and  retention  year  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

This  very  success  has,  I  regret  to 
point  out,  caused  some  people  to  believe 
that  Congress  can  once  aga'n  afford  to 
stick  its  head  in  the  sand,  to  begin  again 
to  renege  on  promises  made  to  our  mili- 
tarv  norsonnel.  but  not  yet  delivered. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  it  would,  in  my  view,  be  both 
morally  wrong  and  very  dangerous  to 
our  security  to  follow  the  backsliding 
path  on  military  personnel  issues.  That 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  By  eliminating  the 
funding  for  the  per  diem  equalization  re- 
form adopted  earlier  this  year,  the  House 
is  really  transmitting  a  signal  to  our 
service  men  and  women  around  the  world 
that  we  were  not  serious  about  a  reform 
and  that,  in  fact,  we  do  not  intend  to  ful- 
fill what  they  have  every  right  to  think 
is  a  permanent  reform. 

So  it  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  rise  to  compliment  the  managers 
of  this  bill  and  all  who  have  joined  with 
the  managers  in  reversing  the  actions  of 
the  House  and  putting  back  into  the  bill 
the  funds  for  this  long  needed  reform. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Stevens  and 
the  subcommittee.  Needless  to  say,  I  urge 
them  to  stick  to  their  guns  when  they  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  and  let  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  know  that,  while 
small  in  dollars,  it  is  important  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  and  to  the  morale  of  our 
servicemen  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks.  At  first,  when  he 
came  on  the  fioor,  I  thought  he  was  one 
of  our  new  recruiters  and  perhaps  he 
was  th'nking  that  he  might  enter  into 
the  foray  in  Hawaii  rather  than 
Colorado. 

I  do  know  that  he  has  a  wide  span  of 
infiuence,  but  I  did  not  really  realize  that 
it  was  that  far  that  he  extended  to  the 
islands  that  are  our  southern  neighbors. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  knows  it. 


but  if  you  drew  a  line  directly  south 
from  my  home  you  would  hit  Honolulu. 
So  the  Senator  has  gone  almost  as  far 
west  as  I  live,  in  thought  at  least. 

I  do  thank  him  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  there 
is  an  amendment  here  that  is  being  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  have  been  asked 
to  notify  the  Senate  that  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment  if  it  is 
offered. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  floor 
manager  ready  to  take  up  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

U^  AMENDMENT  NO.  742 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  not  under- 
cut existing  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vnll  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Perct,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Chafzz,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  742. 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 
"Sec.       .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  take  any 
action  in  connection  with  its  defense  pro- 
grams which  would  undercut  existing  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreements,  unless  the 
President  determines,  and  so  notifies  Con- 
gress, (1)  that  tlie  Soviet  Union  Is  no  longer 
exercising  the  same  restraint,  or   (2)    that 
such  action  would  be  vital  to  the  national 
security  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  give  con- 
gressional bticking  to  the  administra- 
tion's expressly  stated  intent  not  to  take 
any  actions  "that  would  undercut  ttoe 
existing  SALT  agreements  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  exercises  the  same 
restraint." 

These  exact  words  expressed  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  an  official  declaration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  March  3  of  this  year. 
It  was  reaffirmed  by  Secretary  Haig  on 
November  4  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  On  November  3,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger  told  the 
committee  that  the  defense  program  the 
administration  is  proposing,  including 
the  strategic  arms  proposal  in  this  bill, 
"will  not  violate  any  of  the  terms  of 
that  unratified  document." 

Secretary  Weinberger  indicated  essen- 
tial agreement  with  the  proposition  that 
the  integrity  and  credibility  of  the  Pres- 
ident's strategic  modernization  package 
will  be  strengthened  if  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  respect  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments. 

My  fellow  Senators  are  aware  of  re- 
cent indications  in  the  press  that  the 
United  States  could  take  certain  steps, 
as  could  the  Soviet  Union,  which  could 
je<«>ardize  the  SALT  regime  and  pros- 
pects for  new  talks. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspaper  talk  has 
indicated  that  such  cMnments  have  In- 
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deed  centered  around  the  MV  proposal 
the  administration  is  going  with.  There 
was  testimony  given  before,  I  beheve  it 
was.  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
indicated  that  one  of  the  Pentagon  offi- 
cials testified  he  thought  it  would,  in 
fact,  violate  the  value  of  the  sUo  agree- 
ment that  was  part  of  SALT  II.  That, 
later  on.  I  believe,  was  corrected,  but  the 
reports  were  in  the  paper  and  indicated 
some  doubts  about  how  much  the^ 
things  had  been  changed  and  raised 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  we  were  be- 
ing very,  very  careful  about  not  violating 
any  of  the  SALT  n  provisions  that  would 
give  either  side  a  reason  to  go  ahead  and 
break  out  and  negate  all  of  the  SALT  n 
agreements  in  making  new  weapons  sys- 
tems or  new  basing  modes.  It  certainly 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  either  side  that 

that  occur. 

I  have  discussed  our  program  in  de- 
tail with  senior  Defense  and  military  of- 
ficials. I  am  convinced  that  we  could 
proceed  with  the  strategic  programs  out- 
lined without  in  any  way  jeopardizing 
the  SALT  regime.  I  beUeve  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  follow  such  a  prudent 
course  during  this  uncertain  time  ahead. 

While  this  amendment  is  not  binding 
upon  the  President,  it  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  tihat  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  supports  the  President  in 
his  intention  to  continue  to  adhere  to 
SALT  if  the  Russians  do  so.  I  beUeve 
an  atmosphere  in  which  both  sides  are 
showing  restraint,  and  which  we  are 
showing  our  backing  in  the  Congress  of 
those  expressions  by  the  administration, 
will  be  very  conducive  to  the  productive 
outcome  of  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks,  as  they  are  now  called.  START, 
beginning  next  year. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  and  I  yield 
the  floor  for  any  other  comment. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  once  again. 
I  have  enjoyed  very  much  indeed  work- 
ing with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  fully  support  the  amendment 
that  he  has  offered  and  which  I  strongly 
join  him  on. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  there  was  considerable  uncertainty 
concerning  the  direction  that  this  admin- 
istration would  follow  with  respect  to 
previously  negotiated  SALT  agreements. 
There  are  three  such  accords: 

The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  which  was 
signed  in  1972  and  remains  fully  in  force 

The  SALT  I  Interim  agreement,  which 
formally  expired  in  October  1977  but 
which  both  sides  have  continued  to  ob- 
serve; and 

The  SALT  II  treaty,  which  was  signed 
In  Jime  1979  but  never  voted  on  by  the 
full  Senate.  Citing  obligations  under  in- 
ternational law,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion pledged  to  avoid  any  actions  that 
would  have  defeated  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  while  the  agreement 
remained  before  the  Senate,  provided  the 
Soviet  Union  demonstrated  the  same 
restraint. 

In  the  first  months  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
Presidency,  the  new  administration  ad- 
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dressed  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  respect 
the  existing  SALT  agreements.  Rejecting 
the  counsel  of  some  that  the  United 
States  embark  on  a  program  of  so-called 
strategic  "quick  fixes."  many  of  which 
would  have  necessitated  clear  violations 
of  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  n 
accords,  the  administration  wisely  de- 
cided that  our  national  security  interests 
were  best  served  by  maintaining  a  policy 
of  restraint  vis-a-vis  past  SALT  agree- 
ments while  it  carried  out  its  broad  re- 
view on  its  future  SALT  poUcy. 

On  March  3.  1981,  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  announced  that  while  it  was  re- 
viewing its  SALT  policy,  the  United 
States  would  take  no  action  that  would 
undercut  existing  SALT  agreements  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exercised  the 
same  restraint.  As  Secretary  Haig  in- 
formed the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  a  hearing  on  November  4.  this 
was  an  issue  on  which  the  President 
made  a  personal  decision  early  on  in  his 
administration.  It  was  not  a  Haig  policy 
or  a  Weinberger  policy  but  rather  an 
American  policy. 

In  tandem  with  its  SALT  review,  the 
administration  undertook  a  far-ranging 
review  of  our  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion requirements.  The  results  of  that  re- 
view were  announced  by  the  President 
on  October  2.  and  the  specific  programs 
proposed  by  the  administration  are  be- 
fore the  Senate  today. 

During  the  course  of  the  strategic 
weapons  review,  administration  officials 
made  it  clear  that  the  various  strategic 
modernization  proposals  were  not  being 
devised  with  an  eye  to  SALT  II.  Indeed. 
Secretary  Weinberger  advised  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  November 
3  that  it  was  not  by  design  that  the 
President's  proposed  strategic  package 
avoids  conflicts  with  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  agreements  on  strategic  offen- 
sive arms,  but  nevertheless,  it  does. 

In  this  same  hearing.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger testified  that  there  was  no  mili- 
tary necessity,  I  repeat,  no  military  nec- 
essity to  go  beyond  the  provisions  of 
SALT  n  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  the 
Secretary  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  avoid  actions 
that  would  undercut  existing  SALT 
agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  likewise,  thus  reconfirming  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  annoimcement  of 
March  3. 

On  November  4.  Secretary  Haig  ad- 
vised the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  in  light  of  Secretary  .Weinberger's 
statement  that  there  was  no  military  re- 
quirement to  depart  from  a  policy  of 
SALT  restraint,  "clearly  the  arms  con- 
trol and  geopolitical  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion favor  that  we  continue  to  maintain 
this  policy,  and  I  would  anticipate  that 
we  will." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
Senator  Glenn  and  I  are  offering  today 
simply  puts  the  Senate  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  a  policy  of  reciprocal  United 
States  and  Soviet  restraint  on  existing 
SALT  agreements  that  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  firmly  endorsed.  The  bene- 
fits of  maintaining  this  policy  are  pro- 
found: 


First,  Soviet  adherence  to  this  policy 
insures  that  their  strategic  programs  are 
kept  within  known  parameters,  and  a 
number  of  militarily  significant  options, 
such  as  increasing  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  their  missiles,  are  denied  them 
outright.  In  a  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee hearing  last  month.  Gen.  David  Jones 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  declared  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  sup- 
port the  administration's  position  on  this 
issue  and  pointed  out  that  without  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union 
by  this  policy,  uncertainties  as  to  the 
total  number  of  Soviet  systems,  their  pro- 
duction rates,  and  the  characteristics  of 
individual  weapons  systems  would  grow. 

Second,  by  continuing  a  policy  of  re- 
straint on  past  SALT  agreements,  we  Im- 
prove the  likelihood  that  the  new  START 
negotiations  will  commence  early  next 
year,  hopefully,  in  the  context  of  stabil- 
ity and  continuity,  thereby  enhancing  the 
prospects  that  these  crucial  negotiations 
will  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  In  remarks 
earlier  today,  in  recent  weeks  a  contro- 
versy of  sorts  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
the  President's  plan  to  deploy  the  first 
increment  of  MX  missiles  in  recon- 
structed ICBM  silos  would  violate  our 
declared  policy  of  avoiding  actions  that 
would  undercut  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments. 

When  I  first  learned  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  President's  MX  bas- 
ing proposal  might  conflict  with  the  ad- 
ministration's stated  policy  on  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreements.  I  asked  Gen. 
Lew  Allen.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  to 
advise  me  whether  any  such  conflict  did 
in  fact  exist.  On  Monday.  I  received 
General  Allen's  reply,  which  I  have  al- 
ready placed  in  the  Record.  General 
Allen's  letter  confirms  that: 

None  of  the  programs  being  undertaken 
in  the  Administration's  strategic  moderniza- 
tion effort  includes  a  commitment  to  a  course 
of  action  that  would  necessitate  renegotia- 
tion of  limitations  agreed  to  in  SALT  I  or 
SALT  n. 

General  Allen  also  observes  that: 

Should  we  decide  to  deploy  the  MX  in  re- 
constructed Mlnuteman  silos,  there  is  no 
need  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  SALT 
compatible  solutions  at  this  time,  albeit  at 
somewhat  lower  hardness  levels,  and  we  wlU 
be  examining  these  alternatives  In  the 
months  ahead. 

What  is  significant  in  this  approach  is 
that  no  decision  on  an  MX  basing  con- 
figuration that  would  entail  a  departure 
from  our  voluntary  SALT  restraint  pol- 
icy need  be  made  before  we  have  begun 
the  new  START  negotiations  early  next 
year.  As  a  result,  we  can  address  this 
decision,  as  well  as  other  decisions  per- 
taining to  the  configuration  and  charac- 
teristics of  our  strategic  weaponry,  in  the 
context  of  our  experience  in  these  nego- 
tiations. Should  the  first  phases  of  the 
new  START  talks  indicate  that  the  So- 
viets are  indeed  earnest  in  their  declared 
willingness  to  negotiate  substantial  arms 
reductions.  I  would  fully  expect  that  this 
administration  would  avoid  any  decision 
on  MX  basing  that  would  undercut  the 
progress  being  registered  in  START. 

This  could  be  achieved  either  by  de- 
ploying the  MX  in  an  explicitly  SALT  n- 
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compatible  mode  or  by  reaching  a  spe- 
cific understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  deploying  the  MX  in  super- 
hardened  Minuteman  silos  is  an  action 
fully  consistent  w.th  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  SALT  n.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of 
SALT  II  to  sanction  the  deployment  of 

the  MX.  ^  .  .w    « 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  So- 
viets had  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
the  so-called  shell  game,  the  MX 
mobile  track.  It  was  the  clear  indication 
from  the  leadership  in  the  Kremlin,  with 
whom  I  met  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
in  Moscow,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
shell  game,  the  mobile  system,  as  a  con- 
travention of  SALT  n,  simply  because 
they  regarded  It  as  unverifiable.  In  the 
judgment  of  many  in  this  country,  the 
MX  deployed  in  this  manner  would  have 
actusdly  escalated  the  arms  race.  Of 
course,  the  decision  of  the  previous 
administration  has  been  set  aside  and 
made  moot  and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  what  the  fixed  silo  basing  mode  as 
proposed  by  the  present  administration 
is  within  the  framework  of  SALT  n. 

The  fact  that  extra  hardening— which 
is  after  all  a  stabilizing  and  nonprovoca- 
tive  step — might,  if  now  pursued,  create 
a  technical  problem  of  compliance  should 
be  regarded  more  as  an  issue  to  be  ad- 
dressed and  resolved  than  as  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  this  deployment  op- 
tion. Indeed,  during  our  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  strategic  package.  Paul 
Wamke.  who  has  great  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  on  the  fine  print 
of  SALT  agreements,  testified  that: 

If  there  is  any  problem  with  regard  to  the 
thirty-two  percent  limit  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  silos.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  Iclnd 
of  technical  adjustment  that  would  cause 
no  problems. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  the  details  of  this  resolution  for 
the  legislative  record. 

First,  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution  and  is  hence  not  binding. 

Second,  this  amendment  uses  the  term 
"undercut,"  which  can  be  broadly  defined 
to  reflect  the  informal  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent SALT  adherence  regime. 

TTiird,  it  uses  the  administration's  term 
"existing  agreements"  which  I  would  xm- 
derstand  to  encompass  SALT  n.  but  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  Congress  is  hereby 
endorsing  SALT  II  or  the  negotiating  ap- 
proaches adopted  there.  We  want  to  give 
our  START  negotiators  ample  flexibility 
to  develop  their  own  negotiating  ap- 
proaches. 

Fourth,  the  language  requires  the  So- 
viet Union  to  exercise  the  same  restraint, 
and  In  many  respects  imposes  stricter 
restrictions  on  currently  available  Soviet 
strategic  options  than  it  does  on  U.S. 
programs.  According  to  the  administra- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  thus  far  lived  up 
to  their  side  of  this  Informal  compliance 
regime. 

And.  finally,  the  amendment  provides 
flexibility  to  the  President  by  allowing 
him  to  determine  that  the  national  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires a  departure  from  this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  that  this 
amendment  endorses  is  one  which  was 
decided  by  the  President  himself.  In 


hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  month,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
all  supported  a  continuation  of  this  pol- 
icy. I  believe  it  is  appropriate,  and  indeed 
overdue,  that  the  Senate  express  its  sup- 
port for  the  administration's  position  on 
this  issue.  The  administration  has  ad- 
vised me  that  it  does  not  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
Inquire  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and 
Illinois  why  this  should  be  on  the  Defense 
bill.  We  really  do  not  have  the  time  to 
clear  this  out  with  all  of  the  agencies 
that  would  be  involved.  Why  should  we 
have  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
dealing  with  SALT  on  this  bill?  Both 
Senators  are  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Why  do  they  not  bring  out 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  gener- 
ated from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee? If  it  Is  noncontroversial.  it  could 
be  cleared  very  quickly.  But  why  this  bill? 
This  bill  is  going  to  become  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  Christmas  tree  before  we  are 
through.  We  have  one  on  unemployment, 
we  have  this  one  coming  in  on  SALT, 
we  have  another  one  coming  on  some- 
thing else.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
getting  to  the  point  where  he  believes 
we  are  spending  so  much  time  trying  to 
clear  out  items  that  are  really  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee.  If 
we  initiated  this.  Mr.  President,  you  can 
bet  your  boots  ooponents  would  be  out 
here  saying.  "What  are  you  doing?  This 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee." 

Why  would  you  dump  this  on  the  bill 
I  am  trying  to  manage  and  get  through 
today?  I  have  been  informed  that  at  least 
three  people  who  are  not  here  want  to 
talk  about  this.  We  cannot  find  them. 
We  obviously  are  just  go'n"  to  have  a 
prolonged  quorum  call  until  they  get 
back  to  the  building. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  why  does  this  come 
on  the  bill  now? 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  would  prefer  to  have  this  presented  as 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  and  re- 
fer It  to  committee,  bringing  out  all  the 
reports  and  everything  else  required. 

But  the  reason  it  is  applicable  on  this 
bill,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  while  we  had 
hoped  to  change  the  basing  mode  for  the 
MX.  which  I  think  is  preposterous  for  all 
the  reasons  I  stated  on  the  floor  this 
morning  and  yesterday,  that  basing  mode 
has  not  changed.  So  this  does  become 
applicable  because  allegations  have  been 
made  that  the  basing  mode  that  we  are 
going  to  does  In  fact  violate  the  SALT  n 
agreements.  That  is  the  reason  it  has 
become  applicable  now.  It  is  important 
that  we  not  send  any  wrong  signals.  The 
administration  first  testified  that  we 
were  in  violation  of  SALT  II  If  we  went 
this  particular  route  and  then  later  on 
denied  it.  This  sent  some  wrong  signals, 
it  seems  to  me,  across  the  world,  not 
only  to  our  potential  enemy  but  to  our 
allies  as  well,  and  undercuts,  in  fact, 
some  of  the  theater  nuclear  force  talks 
going  on  right  now  and  the  SALT  talks 
scheduled  to  start  next  spring. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  it  is  appli- 


cable now  and  the  reason  I  think  it  is 
important  now,  so  that  we  take  away  any 
of  this  doubt. 

If  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  bas- 
ing mode,  that  would  have  made  the  ra- 
tionale for  this  weaker  than  it  is  now. 
But  I  think  this  is  necessary  to  reassure 
our  allies  as  well  as  potential  enemies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  just  state  what 
the  Senators  are  getting  this  Senator 
involved  in.  This  amendment  says,  "un- 
less the  President  determines  and  so  no- 
tifies the  Congress." 

I  am  informed  that  that  should  say, 
"unless  the  President  determines  and  so 
informs  the  Congress,"  because  "noti- 
fies" means  it  triggers  a  whole  series  of 
statutes.  The  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee  ought  to  know  better  than  I  about 
how  reports^  are  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress under' a  notification  procedure  as 
opposed  to  just  informing  the  Congress 
of  actions  being  taken. 

I  ask  the  Senators  in  any  event  to 
modify  that.  As  I  imderstand,  that  was 
the  intention. 

Let  me  inquire  of  the  Chair,  has  there 
been  written  into  the  amendment  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  the  words  "and  so 
notifies  the  Congress"? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  not  been. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  changed  to  "and  so  in- 
forms the  Congress." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  would  like  to  say  that  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kennedy  was  given  the 
language  as  offered  in  the  amendment. 
He  took  5  or  10  minutes  to  think  about 
this  and  touch  base  with  other  people 
in  the  State  Department.  He  called  me 
back  10  or  15  minutes  ago  and  said  that 
that  language  was  acceptable. 

I  do  not  see  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  notifying  and  Informing  the 
Congress.  It  is  splitting  hairs.  I  do  look 
upon  each  term  as  meaning  about  the 
same  thing.  It  is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
notify  my  friend  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  that  change  should  be  made. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  has  been 
notified  what,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  being  facetious. 
Mr.  President,  but  there  has  been  ser- 
ious conversation  that  has  taken  place 
since  this  amendment  has  been  intro- 
duced indicating  that  the  word  "notify" 
should  not  be  in  this  amendment. 

I  am  serious  about  malung  the  request. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  change  It.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son not  to  change  It  because  I  do  not 
understand  the  difference.  But  there  are 
people  who  believe  that  statutes  are 
triggered  by  the  word  "notify"  that  are 
not  triggered  by  the  word  "inform." 

I  do  persist  in  the  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  say  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  change  In  the  word. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  that  amend- 
ment be  so  modified.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President.  I  still  do  not  see 
the  difference  between  notifying  and  in- 
forming. We  want  to  know  when  these 
things  are  going  to  happen.  That  is  the 
purpose   of   this   amendment.   We  put 
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"notification"  in  a  lot  of  other  things 
so  they  do  give  us  things  in  writing,  so 
it  is  not  just  a  matter  of  phone  calls  or 
an  informal  meeting  in  someone's  office. 

Notification  means  that  they  have  to 
give  it  to  us  in  writing,  it  comes  before 
the  committee  as  part  of  the  notifying 
process.  That  is  what  we  intend  to  trig- 
ger off  this. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  do  not  want  this 
b:jsiness  of  coming  down  and  having  a 
casual  meeting  in  someone's  office  and 
saying,  "Well,  we  informed  you  that  this 
was  going  to  happen." 

That  is  the  major  difference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  object  to  my  making  the  change 
from  "notification"  to  "information"? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would,  Mr.  President.  I 

object.  .^  ^  o 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  that  de- 
monstrates the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
this  matter.  I  shall  have  no  alternative 
to  making  the  tabling  motion.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  write  this  thing. 

I  am  not  part  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  This  is  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  would  make  the  point  of 
order  that  it  is  legislation,  but  I  under- 
stand that  becaxise  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  it  is  not  legislation. 
Am  I  correct  in  that,  Mr.  rresiaent? 
Since  this  becomes  a  sense  of  Congress 
resolution,  it  might  be  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  I  could  make  that 
point  of  order,  but  it  is  legislation,  be- 
cause it  puts  a  burden  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  action  or, 
would  you  believe,  Mr.  President,  he 
does  not  have  to  take  that  action  if  he 
determines  in  his  mind  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such  action. 

Why  would  he  possibly  take  action 
to  violate  an  agreement,  an  arms 
agreement,  unless  he  made  that  de- 
termination? 

This  is  a  two-headed  monster.  Mr. 
President.  It  says  the  President  deter- 
mines and  so  notifies  the  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  exercising 
the  same  restraint  or  if  he  finds  that 
such  action  is  essential  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  he  does 
not  have  to  notify  the  Congress  at  all 
and  he  can  violate  all  the  agreements 
he  wants,  apparently. 

This  is  not  the  place,  Mr.  President, 
for  us  to  be  involved  in  this.  I  tell  you, 
it  is  wrong.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
stand. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wUl  not 
change  that  word  they  have  asked  me  to 
change  and  say  it  is  going  to  be  opposed 
imless  it  is  changed,  if  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  members  who  oppose  this 
can  get  here  and  state  why  they  oppose 
it,  I  intend  to  move  to  table  it. 

I  serve  notice  to  the  Senate  that  we 
are  going  to  be  finished  with  this  bill  to- 
day and  we  are  not  going  to  have  it  be  a 
Cbxistmas  tree  for  every  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  that  any  Senator 
wants  to  hang  on  it.  Not  if  Senators  will 
listen  to  me  when  I  say  it  is  time  to  get 
this  bill  finished.  If  Senators  want  to  be 
here  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  let 


us  have  more  of  these  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolutions,  bring  them  in  and  we 
shall  discuss  them  and  then  table  them. 

It  has  been  annoimced  we  are  going  to 
finish  this  bill;  we  are  trying  to  get  a 
time  agreement  to  finish  the  bill;  I  had 
hoped  this  matter  would  be  cleared  up. 
A&  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  my  imder- 
standing  when  the  Senators  mentioned  it 
was  going  to  come.  I  find  it  has  not  been 
cleared.  It  may  have  been  cleared  in 
one  portion  of  the  administration,  but 
certainly  not  with  another  portion  of  the 
administration.  It  has  not  been  cleared 
with  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  As  such,  it  gives  me  a  problem 
and  it  gives  me  a  pain. 

When  the  time  comes,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  move  to  table  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  cause  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  a  problem  or  a  pain 
over  two  words,  when  both  Senator 
Glehn  and  I  have  agreed  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
them.  I  think  we  ought  to  talk  it  over 
for  just  a  second.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Quorimi. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment?  I  know  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado wants  to  make  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in- 
troduced a  resolution  of  this  sort  into 
the  Senate.  It  received  the  number  Sen- 
ate Resolution  242  and  was  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
principal  "resolved"  clause  of  that  res- 
olution is  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  take  no  steps  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  SALT  n  treaty  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  also  continues  to 
take  no  steps  inconsistent  with  those 
terms. 

Is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  correct  that  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
introduced  is  essentially  that  same 
resolution? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  I  respond  to 
that.  Mr.  President?  It  is  not,  because 
this  one  has  another  clause  on  it.  It  says 
if  the  President  finds  such  action  would 
be  vital  to  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  he  does  not  have  to 
notify  Congress,  he  can  violate  the  ex- 
isting strategic  arms  limitations  agree- 
ments at  will.  So,  to  my  knowledge  there 
is  a  clause  on  this  one  which  was  not  on 
the  other  one.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
has  been  presented  the  way  it  has  been. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States  violat- 
ing an  existing  agreement  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  unless  he  did  make  the 
finding  that  national  security  was  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  was  directing  my  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  Second,  there  is  no  ex- 


isting treaty.  The  treaty  has  expired.  So 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  treaty. 

The  question  Is,  Mr.  President,  Is  It 
the  administration's  position,  as  it  has 
so  stated,  that  it  will  not  violate  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  so  long  as  the  Soviets 
do  not,  either?  My  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is.  Is  his  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  here  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  I  introduced  (Hi  the 
10th? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No,  it  is  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  about  the  resolution— I 
have  it  here  in  front  of  me.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 242.  The  heading  says  "Regarding 
SALT  II."  Therefore,  the  resolution 
would  be  limited  just  to  SALT  IL 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois applies  to  all  existing  treaties — 
SALT  I,  SALT  H.  SALT  I  Interim,  et  cet- 
era. But  It  does  clearly  embrace  also 
SALT  n. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
we  address  the  same  problem.  There  Is 
that  similarity,  but  there  is  a  little  bit 
different  wording  so  It  Is  not  exactly  the 
same.  But  we  do  address  the  same  prob- 
lem. ^  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
support  the  resolution  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
offered  here.  It  is  my  understanding, 
based  on  statements  made  by  spokesmen 
for  the  administration,  that  this  Is  U.S. 
policy  and  I  think  it  is  In  the  national 
Interest  as  well.  I  understand  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  having 
to  do  with  the  basing  mode  of  the  MX. 
And.  the  resolution  which  I  had  intro- 
duced some  weelcs  ago  was  an  attempt 
to  broaden  that  concern  to  all  steps  that 
might  be  taken  that  would  abrogate  an 
understanding— not  an  agreement  or  a 
treaty  but  an  understanding — that  exists 
between  our  two  nations  that  we  will  not 
begin  to  circumvent  that  agreement  for 
the  time  being— at  least  until  one  side  or 
the  other  does  so.  In  that  respect.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  this  resolution. 

If  it  does  not  prevail,  I  hone  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
comm'ttee  chairman,  would  look  kindly 
on  early  hearings  on  the  resolution  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  offered  some 
weeks  ago.  This  might  be  an  alternative 
course  for  proceeding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  the  fioor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  withhold  it  for  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  be 
amenable  to  an  amendment  to  this?  I 
believe  that,  as  it  reads,  it  makes  us  ap- 
pear to  be  timorous  and  weak.  I  should 
like  to  amend  it  to  read:  "It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
sho'jld  not  take  any  action  In  connection 
with  Its  defense  programs  which  would 
subordinate  the  national  security  inter- 
ests to  exist'ng  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements."  and  strike  out  all  there- 
after. 

I  Intend  to  propose  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  It  might  be  well 
to  have  an  Informal  discussion  of  that. 
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We  have  imderway  now  a  decision  which 
has  to  be  made  as  to  whether  we  will 
accept  an  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished fioor  manager,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  best  to  talk  that  over  now. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr   STENNIS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  is  in  session. 
I  call  for  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  has  to  be 
In  order,  even  if  a  quorum  call  is  in 
progress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

•Hhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  the  call  of  the 
nfll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Objection  is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  no  objec- 
tion Is  heard.  Make  a  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  attempting  to  make  a  ruling. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  the  quorum  call 
is  rescinded. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  first. 
I  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  object  to  that  proce- 
dure. I  spoke  before  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  That  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  virlll  the 
Parliamentarian  advise  the  Chair? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  fioor.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
first  to  the  Chair  seeking  recognition. 
The  Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  definitely  spoke  first.  That  Is 
not  the  right  procedure  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  I  just  got  here. 

But  the  only  right  I  have  is  to  get  rec- 
ognized, and  I  thank  the  Chair  for  doing 
that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  I  was  recognized  and  I 
yielded  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  was  recognized.  The  ma- 
jority leader  sought  recognition  and  he 
was  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  that  mean  I  have 
lost  the  floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  that  Is  what  that 
means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Good. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  try  to  im- 
tangle  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 

T7P  AMENDMENT  NO.  742 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
the  pending  business.  The  amendment  is 
No.  742. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  there 
been  any  order  In  respect  to  debate  on 
that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  on  limited  time  for 
debate  or  otherwise  prescribing  condi- 
tions for  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  any 
other  order. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
amendment  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pardon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  amendment  open 
to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  continue  with  the  debate 
on  this  measure  for  a  moment  and  per- 
haps there  will  be  some  further  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue. 

But  the  amendment  is  In  the  first  de- 
gree; is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.        

Mr.  GLENN  and  Mr.  TOWER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor. 

Does  the  majority  leader  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
recognition  ahead  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Now  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  floor;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  not  a  valid  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  my  earlier  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  word  "notifies"  and  to 
change  It  to  "informs."      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  long 
as  the  Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
own  smiendment  he  does  not  have  a  right 
to  amend  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Chair  repeat 
that,  please? 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been  no  action  on  the  Senator's  first-de- 
gree amendment.  Therefore,  he  has  the 
right  to  modify  it  but  cannot  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
to  modify  by  changing  the  word  from 
"notifies"  to  "informs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. It  Is  so  modified. 

(The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows:) 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Isaert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  It  Is  the  senae  of  the  Congresa  th»t 
the  United  States  should  not  take  any  action 
in  connection  with  its  defense  programa 
which  would  undercut  existing  strategic  arma 
limitation  agreements,  unless  the  President 
determines,  and  so  Informs  Congress,  (1) 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  no  longer  exercis- 
ing the  same  restraint,  or  (3)  that  such  ac- 
tion would  be  vital  to  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TOWER  and  Mr.  GLENN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
first-degree    amendment   as    modified? 

Mr.  GLENN.  As  modified.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  hare 

the  fioor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  no,  n» 
loses  the  floor. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  TOWER.  He  loses  the  floor. 

Mr    TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  lose  the  floor.  The  Senator 
does  not  lose  the  floor  by  requesting  the 
yeas  and  nays.  . 

Mr   GLENN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  give  congressional 
backing  to  the  administration  to  the  ex- 
pressly stated  intent  not  to  take  any 
action  that  would  undercut  existing 
SALT  agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union    exercises    the    same    restraint. 

These  exact  words  express  U.S.  policy 
in  an  official  declaration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  March  3.  1981.  He  was 
reaffirmed  by  Secretary  Haig  on  Novem- 
ber 4  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  On  November  3  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  told  the  committee 
that  the  Defense  program  the  Reagan 
administration  is  proposing,  including 
the  strategic  arms  proposals  in  this  bill, 
will  not  violate  any  of  the  terms  of  that 
imratifled  document. 

Secretary  Weinberger  indicated  es- 
sential agreement  with  the  proposition 
that  the  integrity  and  credibility  of  the 
President's  strategic  modernization 
package  will  be  strengthened  if  the  So- 
viets continue  to  respect  existing  SALT 
agreements. 

All  Senators  are  aware  of  recent  in- 
dications in  the  press  that  the  United 
States  could  take  certain  steps  as  could 
the  Soviet  Union  which  could  jeopardize 
the  SALT  regime  and  prospects  for  new 

talks. 

I  add  that  the  newspaper  reports  in- 
volved the  fact  that  we  might  be  pro- 
posing with  our  new  MX  missile  and 
basing  mode  to  be  going  beyond  silo 
volumes  that  were  permitted  under  the 
SALT  agreements  even  though  those 
agreements  were  never  ratified.  Those 
were  the  charges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  Chair  has  received  a  ruling  from 
the  Parliamentarian  that  the  Chair 
ruled  incorrectly.  When  the  Senator 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  Senator 
does  lose  the  floor.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  was  the  first  to  ask  for  recogni- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Texas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  I  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.         

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  yield  for  that 
purpose.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  made  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  in  order  at  any  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  told 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  can  only  be  made  if  the 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  will  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  must  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  if  he  yields  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  will  not. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  743 

(Purpose:  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  not  under- 
cut existing  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements) 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 

ask  the  clerk  to  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 

743: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  take  any 
action  m  connection  with  its  defense  pro- 
grams which  would  subordinate  the  national 
security  Interest  to  existing  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  underlying  amendment  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Parliamentarian  is  what  will 
be  the  first  vote  in  tliis  case?  Will  the 
first  vote  be  on  my  modified  amendment 
or  on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  directed  toward  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio's  modified  amendment, 
which  will  take  with  it  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  was  there 
a  motion  made  to  table? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  made  the  motion 
to  table,  and  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion was  made. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  motion  to  table— 
and  retaining  the  right  to  the  floor  for 
iust  a  moment — as  I  understand  it,  then 
the  pending  business  is  the  motion  to 
table  which  would  carry  with  it  my 
amendment  as  modified  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  repeat  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  question  is,  is  the 
motion  to  table  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  is  pending  and  is  not  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  GLENN.  A  further  inquiry,  Mr. 
Presidnet,  if  the  motion  to  table  carries, 
will  it  carry  not  only  my  amendment  as 
modified  but  also  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Regular  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  May  I  be  recognized. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  debate  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  debate  in 
order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  apologize.  I  thought 
we  were  still  debating  it.  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  amendment  if  I  can 
and  not  get  caught  up  in  this  wrangle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
motion  to  table  and  I  respectfully  urge 
the  Chair  to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  frc»n  California 
(Mr.  Hay/kawa)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  447  Leg.) 
YEAS— 49 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Dole 

Dimenicl 
Durenberger 
Bast 


Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Bryd,  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 


Gam 

Gorton 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hefl'n 

He'ms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lon? 

Lugar 

Matttngly 

McClure 

NAYS— 45 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzembaum 

Mitchell 


Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Presaler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Simpaon 

SteniiLis 

Stevens 

SjTnms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Moynlban 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Williams 


NOT  VOTING — 6 
DeConcini  Goldwater  Kassebaum 

Denton  Hayakawa  Wallop 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  742  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  seeking  recognition 
to  call  up  an  amendment.  I  yield  the 
floor.  I  would  ask  him  to  yield  to  me,  if 
he  is  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

UP  AMZNDMENT  NO.  744 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLLINGS) ,  for  himself.  Mr.  Levdj,  Mr.  Hakt, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Eagleton.  and 
Mr.  Kennedy,  proposed  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  744. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  be-:lnnlng  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  19  on  page  28  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I 

MILITART   PERSONNEL 

Mn-rrARY  Personnel,  Armt 

For  pay,  allowances,  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Army  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  reserve  components  provided  for 
elsewhere),  cadets  and  aviation  cadets;  $14,- 
130,781,000. 

Military  Personnel,  Navy 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence.  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  botween  permanent  duty  s'?*ions.  for 
members  of  the  Navy  on  active  duty  (except 
members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for  else- 
where), midshipmen,  and  aviation  cadets; 
$10,453,767,000. 

Military  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

For  pay,  allowances,  individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  Interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements) ,  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  active  duty 
except  members  of  the  Reserve  provided  for 
elsewhere);  $3,151,526,000. 

Military  Personnel,  Aix  Force 

For  pay,  allowances,  Individual  clothing, 
subsistence,  interest  on  deposits,  gratuities, 
permanent  change  of  station  travel  (Includ- 
ing all  expenses  thereof  for  organizational 
movements),  and  expenses  of  temporary  duty 
travel  between  permanent  duty  stations,  for 
members  of  the  Air  Force  on  active  duty  (ex- 
cept members  of  reserve  components  provid- 
ed for  elsewhere),  cadets,  and  aviation  ca- 
dets: $11,730,381,000. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Armt 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  active  duty 
under  sections  265,  3019,  and  3033  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  ac- 


tive duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  In  section  678(a)  or 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going reserve  training,  or  while  performing 
drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and 
for  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers"  Training 
Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section 
2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  $1,054,760,000. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  section  265  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  or  personnel  while  serving  on 
active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  In  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  In  section  678(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  whUe  im- 
dergoing  reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  authorized 
by  law;  $361,643,000:  Provided,  That  funds 
made  available  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  "Re- 
serve Personnel.  Navy"  may  be  transferred 
to  the  appropriation  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  needed,  but  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to 
liquidate  obligations  incurred  and  charge- 
able to  that  account. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 

For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
active  duty  under  section  265  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active 
duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  In  connection  with  performing 
duty  specified  in  section  678(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  or  whUe  undergoing  re- 
serve training,  or  while  performing  drills 
or  equivalent  duty,  and  for  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  platoon  leaders  class,  and  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  2131  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized  by 
law;  $152,212,000. 

Reserve  Personnel,  Ant  Force 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  active 
duty  under  sections  265,  8019,  and  8033  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  servln<j 
on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  in  connection  with 
performing  duty  specified  in  section  678(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  while  un- 
dergoing reserve  training,  or  while  perform- 
ing drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other  duty, 
and  for  members  of  the  Air  Reserve  Officers" 
Training  Corps,  and  expenses  authorized  by 
section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  authorized  by  law;  $326,399,000. 

National  Guard  Personnel,  Army 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
gratuities,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Army  National  Guard  while 
on  duty  under  sections  265,  3033,  or  3496  of 
title  10  or  section  708  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  or  while  serving  on  active  duty 
under  section  672(d)  of  title  10  or  section 
502(f)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  performing  duty  specified  In 
section  678(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
or  while  undergoing  training,  or  while  per- 
forming drills  or  equivalent  duty  or  other 
duty,  and  expenses  authorized  by  section  2131 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  authorized 
by  law;  $1,468,136,000. 

National  Gdaro  Personnel,  Ant  Force 
For  pay,  allowances,  clothing,  subsistence, 
(jratultles,  travel,  and  related  expenses  for 
personnel  of  the  Air  National  Guard  on  duty 
under  sections  265,  8033,  or  8496  of  title  10 
or  section  708  of  title  32,  United  states  Code, 


or  while  serving  on  active  duty  under  section 
672(d)  of  title  10  or  section  502(f)  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  per- 
forming duty  specified  In  section  678(a)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  while  under- 
going training,  or  while  performing  drills  or 
equivalent  duty  or  other  duty,  and  expenses 
authorized  by  section  2131  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorized  by  law;  $475,078.- 
000. 

Ti'iiz  n 

RETfllED    MILRARY    PERSONNEL 

RrriREO  Pay,  Detensc 
For  retired  pay  and  retirement  pay,  ae  au- 
thorized by  law,  of  military  personnel  on  the 
retired  lists  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force.  Including  the  reserve  compo- 
nents thereof,  retainer  pay  for  personnel  of 
the  Inactive  Fleet  Reserve,  and  payments 
under  section  4  of  Public  Law  92-425  and 
chapter  73  of 'title  10,  United  States  Code; 
$14,944,815,000. 

TITLE  m 

operation  and  maintenance 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army,  as  authorized  by  law;  and  not  to 
exceed  $5,400,000  can  be  used  for  emergencies 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  to  be  expended 
on  the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  payments  may  be  made  on 
his  certificate  of  necessity  for  confidential 
military  purposes:  $15,414,400,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $998,600,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities. 

Army  Stock  Fond 

For  the  Army  stock  fund,  $211,300,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  as  author- 
ized by  law;  and  not  to  exceed  $1,899,000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
payments  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes; 
$20,095,389,000  of  which  not  less  than  $736.- 
800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  real  property  faclUties:  Provided. 
That  of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropria- 
tion made  available  for  the  alteration,  over- 
haul, and  repair  of  naval  vessels,  not  more 
than  $2,800,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
performance  of  such  work  In  Navy  shipyards. 

Navy  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Navy  stock  fund,  $17,436,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$1,186,440,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $176,- 
800,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  real  property  facilities. 

Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund 
For     the     Marine     Corps     stock     fund, 
$13,334,000. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Force 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Air  Force,  as  authorized  by  law;  and 
not  to  exceed  $4,091,000  can  be  used  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses,  to 
be  expended  on  the  approval  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  payment* 
may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of  necessity 
for  confidential  military  purposes;  $16,906.- 
069,000,  and  not  less  than  $1,000,300,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  maintenance  of  real 
property  facilities. 

Air  Force  Stock  Fund 
For  the  Air  Force  stock  fund,  $107,800,000. 
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OPOtATioN  AND  Maintenance,  Defense 
Agencies 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments), as  authorized  by  law;  $4,768,000,000: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  »5,812.000  can 
be  used  for  emergencies  and  extraordinary 
expenses,  to  be  expended  on  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
paymenU  may  be  made  on  his  certificate  of 
necessity  for  confidential  military  purposes: 
Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  $72,400.- 
000  of  the  total  amount  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities. 

Defense  Stock  Fund 

For  the  Defense  stock  fund,  $79,000,000. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army  Reservj: 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance, 
including  training,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration, of  the  Army  Reserve;  repair  of 
facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation; 
care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of 
services,  supplies,  and  equipment;  and  com- 
munications; $619,700,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $39,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navt  Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  fo.-, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance. 
Including  training,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration, of  the  Navy  Reserve;  repair  of 
facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transportation; 
care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of 
services,  supplies,  and  equipment;  and  com- 
munications; $570,740,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $28,200,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 
Opebation  and  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance. 
including  training,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration, of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
repair  of  facilities  and  equipment;  hire  ot: 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  travel  and  trans- 
portation; care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  pro- 
curement of  services,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment; and  communications;  $40,799,000.  of 
which  not  less  than  $1,400,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty facilities. 

OPiatATioN  AND  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance. 
Including  training,  organization,  and  admin- 
istration, of  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  repair  of 
facilities  and  equipment;  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  travel  and  transnortatlon; 
care  of  the  dead;  recruiting;  procurement  of 
services,  supplies,  and  equipment;  and  com- 
munications; $682,608,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $15,300,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  real  property  facilities. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army  National 
Guard 
For  expenses  of  training,  organizing,  and 
administering  the  Army  National  Guard,  In- 
cluding medical  and  hosoltal  treatment  and 
related  expenses  In  non-Federal  hospitals; 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs  to  struc- 
tures and  facilities;  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  personnel  services  In  the  National 
Guard  Bureau;  travel  expenses  (other  than 
mileage) .  as  authorized  by  law  for  Army 
personnel  on  active  duty,  for  Army  National 
Guard  division,  regimental,  and  battalion 
commanders  while  Insoectlng  units  in  com- 
pliance with  National  Guard  regulations 
when  specifically  authorized  by  the  Chief, 
National     Guard     Bureau;     supplying     and 


equipping  the  Army  National  Guard  as  au- 
thorized by  law;  and  expenses  of  repair,  mod- 
ification, maintenance,  and  Issue  of  supplies 
and  equipment  (Including  aircraft):  $1,047.- 
600.000.  of  which  not  less  than  $27,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Nationai, 
Guard 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Air 
Natlonal  Guard,  including  medical  and  hos- 
pital treatment  and  related  expenses  In  non- 
Federal  hospitals;  maintenance,  operation, 
repair,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  and  administration 
of  the  Air  National  Guard,  including  repair 
of  facilities,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
modification  of  aircraft;  transportation  of 
things;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  Air  National  Guard; 
and  expenses  Incident  to  the  maintenance 
and  use  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment, including  such  as  may  be  furnished 
from  stocks  under  the  control  of  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense;  travel  expenses 
(other  than  mileage)  on  the  same  basis  as 
authorized  by  law  for  Air  National  Guard 
personnel  on  active  Federal  duty,  for  Air  Na- 
tlonal Guard  commanders  while  inspecting 
units  in  compliance  with  National  Guard 
regulations  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau:  $1,682,- 
568,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $37,300,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  real  property  facilities. 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  Army 

For  the  necessary  expenses,  in  accordance 
with  law,  for  construction,  equipment,  and 
maintenance  of  rlfie  ranges;  the  Instruction 
of  citizens  In  marksmanship;  the  promotion 
of  rifle  practice;  and  the  travel  of  rifle  teams, 
military  personnel,  and  individuals  attend- 
ing regional,  national,  and  international 
competitions;  $845,000,  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,500  shall  be  available  for  incidental 
ex(>enses  of  the  National  Board;  and  from 
other  funds  provided  In  this  Act,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $340,000  worth  of  ammunition  may  be 
Issued  under  authority  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  4311:  Provided,  That 
competitors  at  national  matches  under  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  4312.  may  be 
paid  subsistence  and  travel  allowances  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  provided  under  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  4313. 

Claims.  Defense 

For  pajrment,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
of  claims  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  civil 
functions) ,  Including  claims  for  damages 
arising  under  training  contracts  with  car- 
riers, and  repayment  of  amounts  determined 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  officers  desig- 
nated by  him,  to  have  been  erroneously  col- 
lected from  military  and  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
States,  territories,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  members  of  the  Natlonal  Guard  units 
theerof;  $198,200,000. 

Court  op  Mn  itart  Appeals,  Defense 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals:  $2.- 
607,000.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,500  can  be  used 
for  official  representation  purposes. 

TITLE  IV 
procurement 
Aircraft  Procurement.  Army 
For    construction,    procurement,    produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of  air- 
craft, equipment,  including  ordnance,  ground 
handling  equipment,   spare  parts,   and   ac- 
cessories therefor;  specialized  equipment  and 
training  devices;    expansion  of  public   and 
private  plants.  Including  the  land  necessary 
therefor,  without  regard  to  section  4774,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  foregoing 


purposes,  and  such  lands  and  Interests  there- 
in, may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prose- 
cuted thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as 
required  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended;  and  procurement  and  Installation 
of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine  tools 
in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses 
necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes; 
$1,940,900,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  19B4. 

Missile  Procurement,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  produc- 
tion, modification,  and  modernization  of 
missiles,  equipment.  Including  ordnance, 
ground  handling  equipment,  spare  parts,  and 
accessories  therefor;  specialized  equipment 
and  training  devices;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants.  Including  the  land  neces- 
sary therefor,  without  regard  to  section  4774, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  and  such  lands  and  Interests 
therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construction 
prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title 
as  required  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  and  procurement  and  Installa- 
tion of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine 
too,Is  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  ether  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  foregoing  purposes;  $2,177,- 
200,000,  to  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30, 1984. 
Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles,   Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production, 
and  modification  of  weapons  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  equipment.  Including 
ordnance,  spare  parts,  and  accessories  there- 
for; specialized  equipment  and  training 
devices;  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants,  including  the  land  necessary  there- 
for, without  regard  to  section  4774.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, and  such  lands  and  interests  therein 
may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prose- 
cuted thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as 
required  by  section  355.  Revised  statutes, 
as  amended;  and  procurement  and  Instal- 
lation of  equipment,  appliances,  and  ma- 
chine tools  In  public  and  private  plants; 
reserve  plant  and  Government  and  contrac- 
tor-owned equipment  layaway;  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes; 
$3,987,600,000.  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation until  September  30.  1984. 

Procurement  of  Ammunition,  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production, 
and  modification  of  ammunition,  and  acces- 
sories therefor;  specialized  equipment  and 
training  devices;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants,  including  ammunition  facili- 
ties authorized  In  military  construction  au- 
thorization Acts  or  authorized  by  section 
2673.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
land  necessary  therefor,  without  regard  to 
section  4774.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  Interests  therein,  may  be  acquired,  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355.  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procurement 
and  Installation  of  equipment,  appliances, 
and  machine  tools  In  public  and  private 
plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government  and 
contractor-owned  equipment  layaway;  and 
other  expenses  necessary  for  the  foregoing 
purposes;  $2,438,400,000.  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30.  1984. 
Other  Procurement.  Army 

For  construction,  procurement,  production, 
and  modification  of  vehicles.  Including  tac- 
tical, support  (including  not  to  exceed  14 
vehicles  required  for  physical  security  of  per- 
sonnel notwithstanding  price  limitations 
applicable  to  passenger  carrying  vehicles  but 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  vehicle) ,  and  non- 
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tracked  combat  vehicles;  the  purchaseof  not 
to  exceed  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replace- 
ment only;  communications  and  electronic 
equipment;  other  support  equipment;  spare 
narts,  ordnance  and  accessories  therefor, 
specialized  equipment  and  training  device; 
expansion  of  public  and  private  plants.  In- 
cluding the  land  necessary  therefor,  wth- 
out  regard  to  section  4774.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and 
such  lands  and  Interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
Qulred.  and  construction  prosecuted  thereon 
prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by  sec- 
tlon  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and 
procurement  and  Installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  In  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Govern- 
ment and  contractor-owned  equipment  lay- 
away and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
foregoing  purposes;  $3,728,071,000.  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1984. 

ARMY  National  Guard  Equipment 
For  military  equipment  for  Army  NatlOMl 
Guard  units,  $50,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1984. 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy 
For  construction,  procurement,  production, 
mortification,  and  modernization  of  aircraft, 
equipment  Including  ordnance,  spare  parts, 
and  accessories  therefor;  specialized  equip- 
ment; expansion  of  public  and  private  plants, 
including  the  land  necessary  therefor,  and 
such  lands  and  Interests  therein,  may  be  ac- 
quired and  construction  prosecuted  thereon 
prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 355,  Revised  SUtutes,  as  amended;  and 
procurement  and  Installation  of  equipment, 
appliances,  and  machine  tools  in  public  and 
private  plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
$9,431,400,000,  of  which  $37,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  purchase  of  C-2  aircraft 
under  a  mult: year  contract,  to  remain  avail- 
able for  Obligation  until  September  30,  1984. 
Weapons  Procurement,  Navy 
For  construction,  procurement,  production, 
modification,  p.n<l  modernization  of  missiles, 
torpedoes,  other  weapons,  and  related  sup- 
port equipment  Including  spare  parts,  and 
accessories  therefor;  expansion  of  public  and 
private  plants.  Including  the  land  necessary 
therefor,  and  such  lands  and  Interests  there- 
in, may  be  acquired,  and  construction  prose- 
cuted thereon  prior  to  approval  of  title  as 
required  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes. 
as  amended;  and  procurement  and  installa- 
tion of  equipment,  appliances,  and  machine 
tools  in  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  $3,327,100,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1984. 

Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 
(Including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  or  conversion  of  vessels  as 
authorized  by  law.  including  armor  and 
armament  thereof,  plant  equipment,  appli- 
ances and  machine  tools  and  Installation 
thereof  In  public  and  private  plants;  reserve 
plant  and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  procurement  of  critical, 
long  leadtlme  components  and  designs  for 
vessels  to  be  constructed  or  converted  In  the 
future;  and  expansion  of  public  and  private 
plants.  Including  land  necessary  therefor, 
and  such  lands  and  Interests  therein,  may  be 
acquired,  and  construction  prosecuted  there- 
on prior  to  approval  of  title  as  required  by 
section  355.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as 
follows:  for  the  Trident  submarine  procram. 
$330,700,000:  for  the  CVN  aircraft  carrier 
program.  $658,000,000;  for  the  SSN-688  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  program.  $1,869,000.- 
000;  for  the  reactivation  of  the  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey,  $237,000,000;  for  the  reactivation  of 
the  U.S.S.  Iowa,  $88,000,000;  for  the  aircraft 


carrier  service  life  extension  program,  $100,- 
800,000;   for  the  CO-47  AEGIS  cruiser  pro- 
gram. $2,946,300,000;  for  the  LSD-41  landing 
ship    dock    program.    $301,000,000;    for    the 
LHA/UIDX  helicopter  assault  ship  program. 
$45,000,000;  for  the  FPG  guided  missile  frig- 
ate program.  $971,900,000;  for  the  MCM  mine 
countermeasxires  ship  program.  $99,700^000; 
for  the  T-AO  fieet  oiler  ship  program.  $200,- 
000,000;  for  the  T-AGOS  SURTASS  ship  pro- 
gram, $156,600,000;  for  the  ARS  salvage  ship 
program,  $160,500,000;  for  the  T-AKRX  fast 
logistics  ship  program.  $323,000,000;  for  the 
T-AFS  Lyness  conversion  progrsmi.  $37,000.- 
000-  for  craft,  outfitting,  post  delivery,  cost 
growth,  and  escalation  on  prior  year  pro- 
grams.   $808,500,000;    for    Inflation    adjust- 
ments to  be  distributed  by  the  department 
as  appropriate  among  the  programs  in  this 
appropriation.  $105,000,000;   for  acquisition, 
construction  and  improvement,  Coast  Guard. 
$300,000,000,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard:  "Acquisition,  Construction  and  Im- 
provemenU";   and  In  addition.  $102,400,000 
of   which    $58,000,000    shall    be   derived   by 
transfer  frcHn  the  "maritime  preposltloning 
ship  programs"  of  "Shipbuilding  and  Con- 
version,   Navy,    1981/1985".    and   $44,400,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  "fast 
logistics  ship  (T-AKRX)  program"  of  "Ship- 
building and  Conversion.  Navy.  1981/1985  ; 
and  reductions  In  the  amounts,  as  follows: 
$7  000.000  for  consultant,  studies  and  anal- 
yses; In  all:  $9,331,900,000.  and  in  addition. 
$102,400,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer,   to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:   Provided.  That  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  "Shipbuilding  and  Conver- 
sion. Navy,"  that  expired  for  obligation  on 
September  30,  1981,  $119,000  000  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1983-    Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  provided  for  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  any  naval  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed In  shipyards  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  expended  in  foreign  shipyards  for 
the  construction  of  major  components  of  the 
hull  or  superstructure  of  such  vessel:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein 
provided  shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  naval  vessel  in  foreign  shipyards. 

OTHER    PROCTTREMINT,     NAVT 

For  procurement,  production,  and  modern- 
ization of  support  equipment  and  materials 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  Navy  ordnance 
and  ammunition  (except  ordnance  for  new 
aircraft,  new  ships,  and  ships  authorized  for 
conversion);  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
three  hundred  and  four  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only;  expansion  of 
public  and  private  plants.  Including  the  land 
necessary  therefor,  and  such  lands  and  in- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
struction prosecuted  thereon  prior  to 
approval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and  procure- 
ment and  installation  of  equipment,  appli- 
ances, and  machine  tools  in  public  and  pri- 
vate plants;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and  contractor-owned  equipment  layaway; 
$3,880,268,000.  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1984. 

PROCUREMENT,     MARINE    CORPS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  procure- 
ment, manufacture,  and  modification  of  mis- 
sUes,  armament,  ammunition,  military 
equipment,  ^are  parts,  and  accessories 
therefor;  plant  equipment,  ^pUances.  and 
machine  tools,  and  installation  thereof  In 
public  and  private  plants;  reserve  plant  and 
Government  and  contractor-owned  equip- 
ment layaway;  and  vehicles  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  Including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  nine  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only;  $1,758,716,000. 
to  remain  available  for  obllgaUon  untU  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984. 

AIRCRAFT    PROCUREMENT,     AIR    FORCE 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modl- 
flcaitlon  of  aircraft  and  equipment,  includiii« 


armor   and   armament,    specialized   ground 
handling  equipment,  and  training  devices, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories  therefor;  special- 
ized  equipment;    expansion  of   public   and 
private    plants,    Oovemment-owned    equip- 
ment and  Installation  thereof  in  such  plants, 
erection  of   structures,   and   acquisition   of 
land  without  regard  to  section  9774  of  tiUe 
10,  United   States  Code,   for  the   foregoing 
purposes,  and  such  lands  and  interests  there- 
in, may  be  acquired,  and  construction  pros- 
ecut«d  thereon  prior  to  the  approval  of  title 
as  required  by  section  355,  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended;  reserve  plant  and  Government 
and   contractor-owned  equipment   layaway; 
and  other  expenses  necessary  for  the  fore- 
going purposes  including  rents  and  trans- 
portation of  things;  $12,368,398,000,  of  which 
$1,817,600,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pur- 
chase  of  F-16   aircraft  under  a  multlyear 
contract,  and  $344,300,000  shall  be  available 
for  contribution  of  the  United  SUtes  share 
of  the  cost  of  acquisition  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty^  Organization  of  an  Airborne 
Early  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS) 
and.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  make  a  commitment  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty   Organization  to   assume  the 
United  States  share  of  contingent  liability 
in  connection  with  the  NATO  E-3A  Coop- 
erative Programme,  and  $89,700,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  Aircraft  Procure- 
ment, Air  Force,  1981/1983,  to  remain  avail- 
able lor  obligation  until  September  30,  1984. 

MISSILE    PROCUREMENT,    AIR    FORCE 

For  construction,  procurement,  and  modi- 
fication of  missiles,  spacecraft,  rockets,  and 
related  equipment,  including  spare  parts 
and  accessories  therefor,  ground  handUng 
equipment,  and  training  devices;  expansion 
of  public  and  private  plants.  Government- 
owned  equipment  and  InsUUatlon  thereof 
in  such  plants,  erection  of  structures,  and 
acquisition  of  land  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 9774  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands 
and  interests  therein,  may  be  acquired  and 
construction  prosecuted  thereon  prior  to  the 
approval  of  title  as  required  by  section  355, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  and  other  expenses 
necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes  includ- 
ing rents  and  transportation  of  things 
$4,567,746,000,  to  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation until  September  30,  1984. 

Other  Procurement,  Ant  Force 
(Including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  procurement  and  modification  of 
equipment  (Including  ground  guidance  and 
electronic  control  equipment,  and  ground 
electronic  and  communication  equipment  i, 
and  supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-one  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only;  and  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants.  Government-owned 
equipment  and  Installation  thereof  In  such 
planu,  erection  of  structures,  and  scq"^* 
tlon  of  land  without  regard  to  section  9774 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  and  such  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  construc- 
tion prosecuted  thereon,  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  355. 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  $5,357,589,000,  and  in 
addition.  $800,000  which  shall  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Other  procurem^t.  Air 
Force.  1981/1983",  of  which  »67,200,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  purchase  of  AN/TH*.- 
170  radios  under  a  multlyear  contract  and 
for  related  support,  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30.  1984. 
Procurement.  Defense  Agencies 
For  expenses  of  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
mUltary  departments)  necessary  for  procure- 
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ment.  producUon.  and  modlflcatlon  of  equip- 
ment, supplies,  materials,  and  spare  parts 
therefor,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  two  hundred  and  forty-three  shall  be 
for  replacement  only;  expansion  of  public 
and  private  plants,  equipment,  and  Installa- 
tion thereof  In  such  plants,  erection  of 
structures,  and  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  and  such  lands  and  In- 
terests therein,  may  be  acquired,  and  con- 
strucUon  proeecuted  thereon  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  title  as  required  by  section  365, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  reserve  plant 
and  Government  and  contractor-owned 
equipment  layaway;  $518,700,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1984. 

TITLE  V 

RZSEASCH,  DEvrLOPMSirr,  T«st.  ajto  Evalua- 
tion,  Abmt 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Including  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$3,759,409,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion unUl  September  30.  1983. 
Research,  Development,  Ttar,  and  Evalua- 
tion, Navt 

Pbr  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  including  maintenance, 
rehabilitation,  lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$6,114,579,000.  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation imtU  September  30,  1983. 
Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion, An  FOBCE 

For  expenses  necessary  for  basic  and  ap- 
plied scientific  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation.  Including  maintenance, 
rehabilitation,  lease,  and  operation  of  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  as  authorized  by  law; 
$8,911,106,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30.  1983. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  dlstlng:uished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  Senators 
who  are  conversing  will  please  retire  to 
the  cloakrooms.  The  Chair  requests  order 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  still  not  order 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Will  Senators  please  take 
their  seats?  The  Senate  will  be  in  order 
before  we  proceed. 

The  minority  leader  \b  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  unduly 
prolong  any  discussion  with  reference  to 
the  problem  which  erupted  just  prior  to 
the  rollcall  vote.  I  would  hope  that  the 
tension  in  the  atmosphere  has  subsided 
somewhat  now  and  that  we  might  now 
approach  this  matter  with  a  little  more 
calmness.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
ought  not  go  unheeded  and  unprotested. 

In  lodging  this  protest,  I  do  not  intend 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  or  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. I  believe  that  when  Senators 
are  vying  with  one  another  for  recogni- 
tion by  the  Chair,  tensions  will  get 
aroused  and  the  situation  becomes  over- 


heated. In  such  a  situation,  the  Chair 
may  rule  wrongly;  the  Parliamentarian 
may  advise  the  Chair  wrongly.  So  I  do 
not  want  to  ascribe  any  invidious  inten- 
tion on  either  the  part  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian or  the  Chair. 

As  I  recall.  I  heard  Mr.  Gisxm  very 
clearly  seeking  recognition.  I  thought  he 
sought  recognition  first  before  Mr. 
Tower. 

The  Chair  can  recognize  any  Senator 
in  its  own  discretion,  and  the  Chair's  de- 
cision cannot  be  appealed.  The  preroga- 
tive of  recognition  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  weapon  in  the  whole  parlia- 
mentary arsenal.  I  would  rather  have 
that  prerogative  of  recognition  than  any 
other  single  prerogative  because  that 
prerogative  can  pretty  much  control  any 
situation  which  arises  here,  at  least  for 
a  time. 

I  do  not  particularly  find  fault  with  the 
Chair's  having  recognized  Mr.  Tower. 
Although  Mr.  Glenn  did  very  loudly  first 
seek  recognition,  the  Chair  recognized 
Senator  Tower. 

I  am  among  the  foremost  in  protecting 
the  right  of  prior  recognition  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  think  my  friends  on  the 
minority  side  will  remember  one  occasion 
when  I  probably  exceeded  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  protest  and  vehemently  lectur- 
ed the  Vice  President,  who  sat  in  the 
chair,  over  his  not  recognizing  Mr.  Baker, 
the  then  minority  leader.  I  was  right  in 
the  position  I  took,  although  as  I  re- 
flected on  it  afterward  I  should  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  for  the  Vice 
President  to  address  the  body  because  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  respond  to  me.  So 
I  think  I  was  unfair  to  him  on  that  oc- 
casion, although  I  had  not  intended  to 
be,  because  I  felt  that  I  was  right.  I  sub- 
sequently apologized  to  him. 

So  I  will  always  be  among  the  first  to 
support  recognition  of  the  majority 
leader  above  anybody  else  in  the  Cham- 
ber. If  I  am  seeking  recognition  at  the 
time  the  majority  leader  is  seelclng  rec- 
ognition and  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
majority  leader,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that.  Or  if  I  am  a  split  second 
ahead  of  the  majority  leader  or  2 
seconds  ahead  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader, 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  because  I 
would  be  expected  to  be  treated  the  same 
if  my  party  controlled  the  chair. 

However.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Chair 
that,  once  Mr.  Tower  was  recognized, 
the  Chair  could  take  the  floor  away  from 
Mr.  Tower  and  recognize  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  Tower  was  clearly  recognized  by 
the  Chair.  I  heard  the  Chair  recognize 
him.  Mr.  Tower  did  not  yield  the  floor. 
In  that  situation,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  floor  should  have  been  taken  from 
Mr.  Tower. 

By  the  same  token,  once  the  Chair 
erred  in  recognizing  Mr.  Glenn  follow- 
ing Mr.  Glenn's  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  I  do  not  think  the  Chair  had  any 
authority  by  which  the  Chair  could  take 
the  floor  away  from  Mr.  Glenn.  That 
was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Chair.  If 
the  Chair  recognized  me  in  a  situation 
and  the  Chair  was  in  error  and  then 
turned  the  floor  over  to  the  majority 
leader  or  another  Senator,  I  think  that 


would  be  grossly  wrong  of  the  Chair.  If 
I  am  recognized  and  have  the  floor,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  take  me  off  the  floor 
as  long  as  I  want  to  hold  the  floor.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  power  on  Earth 
that  could  rightly  take  the  floor  away 
from  Mr.  Glenn  after  he  was  once  rec- 
ognized. 

I  can  offer  a  cloture  motion  without 
his  yielding  to  me  for  the  purpose,  but 
I  cannot  take  the  floor  away  from  him 
and  hold  it. 

I  am  the  minority  leader  and,  next  to 
the  majority  leader,  I  have  the  right  of 
recognition  in  this  Chamber  over  any- 
body else — next  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  want  to  preserve  those  rights,  but  I  also 
want  to  preserve  the  rights  of  other  Sen- 
ators. I  do  not  want  the  Chair  to  become 
tyrannical. 

Again  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  just  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  President. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  we  cannot  let  mat- 
ters like  this  go  by  without  raising  a  pro- 
test. I  just  have  to  insist  that  those  who 
sit  in  the  chair — ^we  do  not  claim  any 
right  to  sit  in  the  chair,  because  when  I 
became  majority  leader,  I  took  the  posi- 
tion that  inasmuch  as  the  Democrats 
controlled  the  Senate,  they  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  preside.  So  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  prerogative  of  the  Republi- 
can majority.  That  is  their  prerogative, 
that  is  their  responsibility,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that. 

But  I  must  insist  on  fairness  by  the 
Chair  at  all  times,  no  matter  who  is  in 
the  chair,  and  by  the  Parliamentarian, 
because  the  minority  does  have  some 
rights.  We  have  to  uphold  those  rights 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  majority 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

I  have  been  watching  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  and  there  have  been 
several  instances  when  I  have  seen  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  seek  recogni- 
tion clearly  in  advance  of  a  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  majority  leader  or  the  ma- 
jority whip — yet  the  Chair  recognized  a 
Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  moreover  this  business 
of  having  lists  as  to  what  Senator  will 
be  recognized  next  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment has  no  p'.ace  in  the  rule  book. 
There  is  no  rule  that  will  support  that 
practice.  The  rule  provides  that  the 
Chair  shall  recognize  the  first  Senator 
who  shall  seek  recognition. 

Two  or  three  Senators  may  seek  rec- 
ognition at  the  same  time.  If  I  were  in 
the  chair,  I  would  likely  recognize  a  Sen- 
ator on  this  side.  If  Senator  Peter 
DoMEN-ci  were  in  the  chair,  I  would  sus- 
pect that  if  two  Senators  were  simul- 
taneously seeking  recognition,  he  would 
probably  recognize  the  Senator  on  his 
side. 

But  if  Senator  Glenn  or  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Hollings  or  Senator 
NuNN  stands  up  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  speaks  loudly  and  clearly  and,  2  sec- 
onds later,  a  Senator  on  that  side  stands 
up  and  speaks,  I  th'nk  the  Senator  on 
this  side  is  entitled  to  recognition. 
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Mr.  president,  I  slmply  say  that^ 
cause  I  do  not  want  us  to  have  these 
Sui  They  do  not  do  anythmg  ^ut 
slow  down  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 
They  cause  blood  pressures  to  "se,  and 
they  contribute  to  acerbity  m  debate, 
and  hard  feelings.  Although  I  am  certain 
that  such  hard  feelings  never  last,  never- 
theless I  have  to  take  this  time  to  urge 
the  majority  that  it  bend  over  backwards 
S  according  the  right  of  the  minority  to 

'^/do^not^^ask  that  the  minority  be  given 
preference,  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be.  But  i 
5;  hope  that  the  rules  will  be  followed 
and  that  the  majority,  which  has  the 
right  to  rule  in  this  Chamber,  will  not 
use  that  power  to  curb  the  rights  of  the 
minority  or  to  make  the  minority  feel 
that  we  are  being  unfairly  treated. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?       _    . .     »   ,  „„ 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President,  maybe  I  speak  wltn 
more  authority  than  some  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  position:  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
this  context  when  I  say  I  know  what  it 
is  like  to  be  In  the  minority.  Indeed,  I 
was  minority  leader  for  4  years.  The 
statements  just  made  by  the  present  mi- 
nority leader  have  a  ring  of  familiarity 
that  I  cannot  deny  because,  throughout 
those  4  years,  on  so  many  occasions  that 
I  cannot  enumerate  them,  I  Imagined,  or 
thought,  or  suspected,  that  the  majority 
at  that  time  was  discriminating  m  favor 
of  its  side  of  the  aisle  in  recognition.  I 
must  say  that  now  that  I  am  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  1  nave  a  more  enlightened 
view  of  that.  I  must  say  that  was  proba- 
bly not  the  case  then  and  It  Is  not  the 

case  now.  ... 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  the  minority  leader  that  I 
will  never  countenance  the  recognition 
on  a  priority  basis  of  any  majority  mem- 
ber over  and  above  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority or  over  and  above  the  rights  of  any 
minority  Senator  who  seeks  to  be  recog- 
nized. I  have  consulted  with  the  occupant 
of  the  chair,  not  the  present  occupant 
but  more  than  one.  on  that,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Parliamentarian  on  that, 
and  have  conversed  with  the  minority 
leader.  ^    ,  ^. 

I  now  reiterate:  The  occupant  of  the 
chair  must  recognize  the  first  Senator 
seeking  recognition  under  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  can  do  so,  I  urge  and  insist 
that  that  occur.  That  Is  not  a  criticism 
of  the  previous  occupant  of  the  chair  or 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  but  a 
simple  statement  of  the  rules  of  recogni- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  just  dealt 
with.  I  came  to  the  floor  a  moment  ago 
and  found  that  the  place  was  in  some- 
what of  a  state  of  disarray.  I  frankly  did 
not  know  who  had  the  floor  or  what  the 
amendment  was  or  what  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  was.  The  only  tool  I  had  at 
that  time  in  my  arsenal  was  to  try  to  seek 
recognition  to  see  If  we  could  imtangle 


this  mess.  Frankly,  what  I  did  was  re- 
peat to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  they  walked  through  the  well  of 
the  Senate,  "I  am  making  a  tabling  mo- 
tion so  we  can  cool  this  off  and  find  out 
where  we  are  going  next."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  did  do.  Indeed,  the  tabling 
motion  prevaUed.  and  I  suspect  there  will 
be  other  amendments  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. 

But,  Mr.  President,  throughout  that 
entire  procedure,  I  am  sure  the  minority 
leader  understands  and  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  understand 
that  there  was  no  effort  by  any  Member 
on  this  side,  certainly  no  effort  by  me.  to 
Intimidate,  to  discriminate  against,  or  to 
treat  badly  with  any  Member  of  the 
minority  or  any  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Just  for  the  record,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  view  and  I  subscribe  to  the  assess- 
ment made  by  the  minority  leader;  that, 
in  times  of  stress  such  as  we  have  just 
witnessed,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Chair  to  rule  instantly  on  matters  of 
great  import  or  for  the  Parliamentarian 
to  advise  quickly  on  conflicting  state- 
ments and  claims  that  are  being  made  to 
the  floor.  Let  me  simply  say  that,  for 
the  record,  I  am  convinced  that,  under 
the  rules  and  precedents,  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  did  indeed  call  for  the 
Senate  to  act  and  when  the  Senate  did 
act,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  lost  the  floor 
and  I  was  entitled  to  the  right  to  seek 
the  floor. 

By  the  same  token,  I  have  some  qualms 
about  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  appeared  to  have  the  floor, 
was  ruled  by  Chair  not  to  have  the  floor. 
I  have  not  seen  that  procedure  before 
and  I  would  not  encourage  that  in  the 
future. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  say  what  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  should  be  in  the  fu- 
ture. Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that. 
at  least  constructively,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  gained  the  floor.  Whether  he 
was  recognized  or  not,  he  was  speaking. 
He  was  proposing  a  po=nt  to  the  Senate. 
So  I  urge  that  in  the  future,  we  consider 
that  when  a  Senator  has  begun  to  speak 
and  debate,  for  practical  purposes,  he 
has  gained  the  floor  imder  these  circum- 
stances. 

I  will  be  glad  to  consult  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
with  the  occupant  of  the  chair,  and 
others,  to  elaborate  on  that  point  of 
view. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  express  my 
views  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota:  He  has  occupied  the 
chair  on  many  occasions.  His  service  has 
been  exemplary.  It  was  in  this  case.  He 
was  acting  on  good  advice,  and  he  was 
acting  properly  In  his  role.  I  commend 
him  for  handling  himself  well  in  a  dif- 
ficult situation. 

The  Parliamentarian  Is  a  trusted  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  no 
criticism  of  him  under  the  circumstances 
of  what  occurred. 

All  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
what  is  over  Is  done,  and  we  should  get 
on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  first  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  was  presiding. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  prolong  this,  except  to  say  that  In 
this  situation,  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
clear  signals  from  the  floor;  and  I  had 
no  purpose  other  than  to  try  to  follow 
the  Parliamentarian  and  to  follow  my 
own  best  judgment.  Sometimes,  when 
several  Senators  are  simultaneously  seek- 
ing recognition  of  the  Chair,  it  Is  very 
difficult  to  determine  who  spoke  first.  I 
just  wanted  to  say  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  no 
majority  leader  could  ever  be  more  fair 
to  the  minority  than  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
with  me  and  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
fioor.  What  I  said  a  moment  ago  is  cer- 
tainly not  meant  to  be  any  reflection  on 
him. 

I  simply  thought  we  should  take  the 
fioor  at  this  time  and.  If  possible,  speak 
in  such  a  way  as  might  save  us  some 
problems  later. 

After  the  Senator  completes  his  open- 
ing statement,  I  would  appreciate  it  If  he 
would  yield  again  to  me  with  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  wlU  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  UP  amendment  No.  742  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 

on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  objection?  Let  us  do  this  thing 

right.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  motion? 
Without  objection,  the  moticm  is  agreed 

to. 

Is  there  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  make  a  motion  to 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

VP   amendment   no.    T44 

Mr.  HOLLINGis.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  move  now  from  senatorial  defense 
to  national  defense.  [Laughter.] 

The  great  tragedy  this  year  was  that 
we  were  going  to  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  our  defense  program 
comprehensively  and  setting  out.  for  the 
first  time  in  some  time,  the  national  de- 
fense policy  for  at  least  5  years  forward. 

There  is  no  question  that,  with  the 
election  of  President  Ronald  Reagan,  he 
was  very  strong  on  defense.  I  had  run 
last  year  and  was  reelected.  I  had  been 
propounding  the  same  views.  We  knew 
that  when  all  were  elected,  it  was  more 
or  less  a  mandate  from  the  people  that 
we  would  increase  our  defense  effort. 

Now,  the  tragedies  of  economics  have 
overtaken ;  and  in  the  late  summer  and 
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early  fall,  we  had  the  Stockman-Wein- 
berger fiasco.  As  a  result,  tne  consensus 
in  the  coalition,  in  a  bipartisan  way,  that 
had  formulated  to  move  forward  to- 
gether and  comprehensively  look  for- 
ward for  a  period  of  5  years,  was  deci- 
mated, fragmented,  and  spUt  into  dif- 
ferent directions.  So.  in  essence,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  debate  this  defense 
budget. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out  yester- 
day concerning  the  MX,  we  were  about 
to  make  a  very  long-range  decision 
monetarily,  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  before  we  actually  had  made  the 
substantive  decision  with  respect  to  de- 
ployment. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Nation's  defense,  we  were 
never  able  to  get  a  5-year  plan  from  the 
Department  of  Defense.  They  always 
issue,  by  late  summer,  what  we  call  the 
green  book  or  procurement  annex.  We 
can  see  projected  there,  over  a  period  of 
5  years,  exactly  what  are  the  require- 
ments. 

To  a  point,  if  you  took  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  had  him  list  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Army  and  add  it  up 
and  project  it  out  for  5  years;  took  the 
Navy,  with  all  its  ships,  and  projected  it 
for  5  years;  took  the  Air  Force,  with  all 
its  planes,  weaponry,  and  missiles — 
strategic,  tactical,  fighter,  and  other- 
wise— and  projected  it  out  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  a  similar  fashion,  you 
would  find,  as  we  found  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  or,  more  specifical- 
ly, in  the  Budget  Committee,  that  there 
is  just  not  that  much  money  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  way.  You  could  make 
many,  many,  many  legitimate  requests 
for  our  defense  needs,  but  there  is  just 
not  that  kind  of  money  available. 

So  you  posture  yourself  in  trying  to 
follow  priorities  and  looking  at  the  real 
problem.  What  is  the  real  problem?  The 
real  problem,  in  a  sentence,  is  catch  up 
ball.  We  almost  got  into  this  a  moment 
ago,  and  I  want  to  get  into  it.  I  am  will- 
ing to  debate  that  at  length. 

You  just  threw  a  red  flag  in  this  old 
bull's  face  when  you  talked  about  Soviet 
restraint.  I  have  not  seen  it.  Where  was 
the  restraint  in  Angola  or  in  Afghani- 
stan? They  are  restraining  themselves 
into  Poland  and  restraining  themselves 
into  Latin  America.  Do  not  tell  me  about 
their  using  restraint.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem: There  has  been  no  restraint. 

We  went  into  SALT  I  in  good  faith; 
we  set  an  example.  We  not  only  made 
and  confirmed  the  treaty,  but  also,  we 
entered  into  detente,  and  anything  that 
disturbed  the  all-important  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia 
was  looked  upon  as  destabilizing,  pro- 
vocative. 

Remember,  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  stood  here  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi — when  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee — if  you 
bought  a  piece  of  weaponry,  that  was 
going  to  be  stabilized.  We  are  coming 
into  detente.  Well,  we  "detented."  We 
delayed  for  10  years.  Now  we  have  all 
the  inflating  costs  of  weaponry  and  per- 
sonnd. 


So  put  yourself  mentally  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Ihat  is  what  a  Sen- 
ator has  to  do.  Of  course,  too  many  of 
them  think  they  are  already  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  [Laughter.]  There  are 
various  problems  irom  tune  to  Ume.  It 
is  probably  a  good  way  to  approach  it. 

Put  yourself  mentally  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  you  say,  "What  can  I  do?" 

It  is  like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe:  "I  have  too  many  children  and 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I  have  to  take 
care  of  the  social  safety  net.  I  have  to 
try  to  balance  the  budget.  I  have  to  show 
some  leadership  in  the  inner  cities  with 
enterprise  zones.  I  have  to  try  to  fill  out 
all  kinds  of  commitments.  I  have  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  increase  defense  and 
try  to  really  reestablish  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  of  America, 
so  that  we  can  compete  not  just  mih- 
tarily  but  economically  and  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  freedom." 

We  find  the  interconnection,  the  link- 
age, if  you  please.  If  you  have  a  strong 
defense,  you  can  work  for  a  strong  econ- 
omy. If  you  have  a  strong  economy,  you 
have  a  strong  people.  You  have  a  strong 
stand  for  world  freedom,  and  thereby  we 
can  have  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  events  are  about  to 
overtake  us. 

We  have  the  same  thing  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  wrote,  as  a  Harvard  student, 
back  in  1940,  40  years  ago,  when  he  en- 
titled his  book,  "While  England  Slept." 
The  premise  there  was  that  everybody 
was  asking  for  disarmament  on  the  Con- 
tinent; that  arms  cause  war,  rather  than 
prevent  war.  Neville  Chamberlain  went 
to  Munich,  representing  England,  re- 
sponding to  the  majority  view  of  the 
people. 

Heavens,  let  that  not  happen  in  this 
lauid  at  this  time. 

However,  playing  mentally  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  is  there  any  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  fair  jump  forward?  Can  we 
really  play  catchup  ball,  or  are  we  just 
going  to  plug  along? 

There  will  be  that  sector  that  talks 
about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse;  another 
group  lets  you  have  something  for  per- 
sonnel; another  will  want  to  volimteer, 
and  another  group  will  want  to  draft. 
There  will  be  all  angles  to  contend  with. 

Looking  at  it  in  that  regard  and  having 
worked  with  the  050  function  since  the 
beginning,  6  years  ago,  when  I  chaired 
the  Task  Force  on  National  Defense,  on 
our  Budget  Committee,  and  later  chaired 
the  committee — and  now  as  the  ranking 
minority  member — I  saw  more  clearly 
than  anything  else  an  opportunity,  if  you 
please,  to  take  40  billion  bucks  now,  De- 
cember 1981,  and  play  catchup  ball,  to  get 
ahead. 

We  could  start  getting  even  and  get 
that  head  start  that  is  so  necessary  in 
operation,  maintenance,  readiness,  pre- 
paredness, the  capability  of  our  fighting 
forces. 

(Mr   QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  tragedy  is  that 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated.  It  will 
be  defeated  because  the  administration 
says  to  defeat  it. 

I  know  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  of  similar  mind. 

I  go  only  to  my  distinguished  chair- 


man, and  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
state  his  view  on  this,  cut  only  a  month 
ago  on  October  29  in  the  Washington 
Post  I  quote: 

Chairman  Ted  Stevens  revealed  that  the 
Ce.itral  Intelligence  Agency  had  told  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
In  a  secret  session  yesterday  morning  that 
the  existing  B-52  bomber  would  do  just 
about  as  well  as  the  proposed  B-1  In  pene- 
trating the  Soviet  Union  with  cruise  missUea. 

Later  Stevens  said  the  CIA  assessment  giv- 
en to  the  subcommittee  yesterday  morning 
hardened  his  opinion  that  it  might  make 
more  sense  to  put  the  B-l  money  into 
Stealth.  The  CIA  assessed  how  B-52  and  B-l 
bombers  laden  with  cruise  missiles  would  do 
with  Soviet  defenses  for  the  rest  of  this  dec- 
ade "There  would  be  practically  no  differ- 
ence." Stevens  said  of  the  penetration  ca- 
pability. 

So  what  has  occurred?  We  find  that  in 
reality  we  did  not  get  that  B-l  when 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  wanted 
it.  As  a  little  aside,  I  know  how  the  Air 
Force  feels.  They  were  trying  to  replace 
necessarily  in  procurement,  in  weaponry 
and  everything  else,  the  long-range  stra- 
tegic bomber.  They  were  trying  back  in 
the  1960's  to  replace  the  B-52.  Of  course, 
we  have  come  along  with  D's  and  then  B- 
52G's  and  B-52H's.  But  in  1964  they  had 
the  B-70  that  was  cancelled  by  then- 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  That 
was  a  blow  to  them. 

They  came  around  again  in  another 
decade  and  they  thought  they  had  it  on 
line  and,  as  I  told  then-Commander  in 
Chief  President  Carter  who  had  written 
the  book  "Why  Not  the  Best,"  let  us  go 
with  the  B-l.  Why  not  the  best?  Now  is 
the  time.  We  have  spent  enough  money. 
The  plant  was  open.  It  was  operating.  We 
had  several  B-l  bombers  and  now  was 
the  time  to  move  forward  with  produc- 
tion. 

President  Carter  saw  it  otherwise  and 
cancelled  it.  I  would  love  to  have  had 
100  B-l's  or  200  B-l's  right  today. 

But  the  plant  has  been  closed  down.  It 
is  out  of  operation.  It  is  used  for  some- 
thing else.  The  program  was  stopped.  We 
wasted  5  years  and  $5  billion. 

And  now  the  $109  million  B-l  has  be- 
come a  $400  million  monstrosity. 

And  the  Air  Force  at  the  time  said, 
"Heavens,  we  have  another  one  going.  We 
had  President  Kennedy,  we  thought,  and 
than  it  was  cancelled  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. We  thought  we  had  maybe 
President  Carter.  He  was  a  military  naval 
Annapolis  graduate,  and  he  cancelled 
the  B-l.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  the 
B-IB  come  along  and  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent to  go  along  and  here  comes  Con- 
gress and  they  are  going  to  cancel  it. 
When  will  we  ever  get  a  replacement?" 

So  the  full  court  press  is  taking  place 
in  the  last  6  weeks  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
everyone  is  looking.  There  are  those  who 
called  the  B-l  a  turkey.  It  is  not.  It  is 
an  excellent  airplane  that  can  do  many, 
many  things.  It  is  not  a  turkey  or  it  is 
not  a  buTzard.  If  we  could  get  one  for 
$100  million,  we  would  have  a  bargain. 
We  would  move  forward  on  it.  But  to 
buy  it  for  its  primary  role  and  mission 
as  a  penetrating  bomber  when  it  will 
be  obsoleted  within  3  years  because  with 
this  delay — ^we  are  into  December,  when 
v.e  use  1986  as  an  IOC,  It  was  an  Octo- 
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ber  1986  date,  so  that  brings  us  down 
really  to  the  first  part  of  1987— makes 
no  sense.  It  is  obsoleted  in  3  years,  1987, 
1988,  and  1989.  To  have  that  obsoleted 
instrumentality  that  costs  some  $400  mil- 
lion makes  one  as  a  reasonably  sane 
and  prudent  legislator,  stop,  look  and 
listen. 

And  when  we  do  and  when  we  hsten 
to  the  knowledgeable,  professional  voices, 
and  I  believe  I  have  heard  most  of  them, 
no  one  could  say  this  is  a  copper  fash- 
ioned clearcut  decision,  but  this  is  what 
we  in  the  law  call  not  a  reasonable  doubt 
but  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Glenn,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard  particularly  on  mili- 
tary matters,  particularly  on  aircraft 
matters.  He  knows  way  more  than  I  will 
ever  know  about  them.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  restrictive  sessions 
there  and  to  be  briefed  for  hours  each 
morning.  I  have  talked  to  various  per- 
sonnel before  and  after  President  Rea- 
gan's administration,  and  I  think  I  have 
listened  to  the  best  of  the  best  and  I 
have  more  than  overwhelming  evidence 
in  my  judgment  that  the  Stealth  bomber 
is  not  only  technologically  feasible  it  is 
very,  very  realistic  and  very,  very  prob- 
able and  they  have  what  in  the  military 
is  an  IOC  date  of  either  one  can  argue 
1988  or  1989.  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
wrote  his  article. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  is  presiding,  asked  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Plan- 
ning, Mr.  William  Perry.  He  said  1989  or 
1990.  They  have  been  using  that  date 
right  along. 

We  know,  and  it  is  said  in  the  clear 
because  I  would  not  want  to  get  into  any 
kind  of  restricted  information,  but  it  is 
said  in  the  clear  in  the  Perry  testimony 
that  the  diCQculty  in  reality  is  not  so 
much  of  the  design  of  the  plane  and  it 
depreciating  so  quickly  as  it  is  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  Soviet  fire  control  systems, 
their  look-down  shoot-down  capability, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be  said. 

But  they  are  moving  and  they  are 
moving  on  schedule,  and — that  is  why  a 
B-52  equals  a  B-l  as  just  reported  by 
some  of  the  testimony  that  we  heard  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is  the 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
relative  to  detection,  and  fire  control 
that  brings  us  to  a  crisis  in  1990. 

Let  us  jump  to  that  window  of  vulner- 
ability. It  is  very  interesting  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon,  were 
cross-examining  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Perry  about  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability. Secretary  Perry  did  not  ac- 
cept service  on  that  window  of  viilner- 
ability. 

It  Is  generally  thought  to  relate  to  the 
ICBM  and  now  they  are  vulnerable.  Yes, 
they  are  vulnerable,  and  that  opens  the 
window,  but  not  really  opens  the  window, 
if  you  please,  according  to  Mr.  Perry,  but 
actually  lets  one  see  through  it.  The  win- 
dow has  not  been  opened  with  respect  to 
the  triad.  We  have  the  Trident  and  we 
have  the  B-52  manned  strategic  bomber, 
and  I  will  go  into  that  if  we  get  into  de- 


bate because  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
who  has  also  my  greatest  respect  as  he  is 
a  former  pilot  of  many,  many  years,  and 
knows  more  about  aircraft  than  I  ever 
will,  is  very,  very  much  concerned  about 
the  age,  usage,  and  worthiness,  one 
might  say,  and  cost  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  the  B-52. 

I,  as  many  others  right  here  under- 
stand it  to  be  a  very,  very  usable  plane 
into  the  1990's.  But  they  all  cut  off  at 
1990. 

You  are  not  dealing  with  that  par- 
ticular problem  in  relation  to  the  B-l  or 
the  B-52  until  1990. 

While  the  ICBM  is  threatened,  we 
rely  now,  and  they  withhold  from 
strikes,  we  know — at  least  we  think — 
on  account  of  the  Trident  and  on  ac- 
count of  our  manned  penetration 
bomber.  We  hope  to  repair  that  ICBM 
leg  of  the  triad  as  of  our  action  yester- 
day, and  we  are  looking  now  to  the  time 
period  that  we  do  have  and  the  problem 
at  hand. 

The  real  problem,  if  you  were  to  look 
at  this  and  measure  it,  is  in  the  testi- 
mony of  everyone  intimately  connected 
with  it  on  the  point  of  the  B-l  not  being 
able  to  be  reUed  upon  after  1990. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  was  not  a  casual  portion  of  the 
testimony  by  Secretary  Weinberger.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  responding,  if  you 
please,  to  questions  by  Senator  Exon 
from  Nebraska,  stated : 

I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  B-l  as 
a  penetrator  after  1990. 

This  is  all  relative,  but  you  have  to 
vote  yea  or  nay.  You  cannot  vote  maybe. 
You  have  to  vote  aye  or  no  on  this,  and 
you  have  to  make  your  judgment  and 
make  your  call  on  it.  So  it  can  vary  by 
some  months,  but  they  are  pretty  cate- 
gorical on  this. 

Secretary  Weinberger,  in  answering 
the  question  of  Senator  Warner  from 
Virginia,  said: 

If  you  do  the  B-l  only,  you  spend  a  lot 
of  money. 

This  is  their  testimony,  incidentally, 
a  month  ago.  a  little  less  than  month 
ago.  in  November,  November  5,  or  exactly 
a  month  ago  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

If  you  do  the  B-l  only,  you  spend  a  lot  of 
money.  Again  I  am  trying  to  guess  at  the 
extent  of  development  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. So  if  I  use  a  couple  of  years — 

You  can  see  he  is  not  casually  throw- 
ing it  out,  he  is  measuring  that  judg- 
ment— 

So  if  I  use  a  couple  of  years,  give  me  lee- 
way. 1989,  1990,  probably  1988  to  1983,  you 
lose  the  ability  to  penetrate  unless  someone 
wants  to  direct  suicide  missions,  and  that  is 
not  anything  I  am  going  to  do. 

That  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  less 
than  a  month  ago. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  his  par- 
ticular judgment  on  that  because  every- 
one has  come  down  with  the  same  thing. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  nineties,  the 
B-l's  effectiveness  as  a  penetrator  Is 
greatly  diminished.  By  thsn  its  propo- 
*•'-'■-  -'>••  i*  w'1'  b?rTTie  a  great  conven- 
tional plane.  But  when  do  we  need  the 


B-l  or  any  new  plane  as  a  conventional 
plane.  Dr.  Perry,  when  Senator  Quatle 
asked  him  about  this  answered: 

My  feeling  was  that  the  need  date  for  the 
airplane  was  probably  not  untu  the  mld- 
I990's  rather  than  the  mid-eighties. 

I  can  go  through  all  these  different  rec- 
ords, and  bring  them  out,  because  you 
just  do  not  want  to  wing  it  here  trying  to 
save  money.  I  would  rather  make  the 
error  on  the  cost  on  the  side  of  extrava- 
gance, I  would  rather  make  the  mis- 
judgment — and  everybody  says  that  is  an 
understatement,  that  that  fellow  has 
been  trying  to  appropriate  an  entire  na- 
tion's economy  for  national  defense — 
but  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case — I 
would  make  the  error  on  the  side  of 
making  sure^  we  had  a  strong  enough 
defense. 

But  we  have  two  planes  and  we  do  not 
have  to  go  into  all  the  costs.  One  of  the 
things  Dr.  Perry  laments  is  that  we  have 
slowed  down.  That  is  why  there  is  this 
transfer  amendment  for  the  refurbish- 
ing and  coming  on  board  faster  of  the 
Stealth  with  the  B-52D's  being  phased 
out  in  1986  under  his  testimony.  But  the 
Stealth  bomber  has  been  slowed  down, 
the  cruise  missile  has  been  slowed  down, 
and  Dr.  Perry  goes  Into  all  of  these 
things. 

I  am  rather  persuaded  by  that  testi- 
mony. I  think  the  full  force  politically, 
if  you  please — I  understand  the  Air 
Force — and  I  know  because  I  tried  to  get 
information  on  end  strength  on  another 
amendment,  and  as  I  stated  on  the  floor, 
I  might  as  well  have  gone  there  as  a 
Communist.  They  did  not  even  want  to 
talk  to  me,  did  not  even  answer  the  call. 
I  could  not  get  any  information  out  of 
them.  So  they  know  how  to  get  lockjaw 
toward  a  U.S.  Senator,  to  give,  and  get, 
and  release,  and  resist  as  thev  wish. 

But  in  any  event,  the  Air  Force,  I  tm- 
derstand,  wants  to  come  in  now  and 
wants  to  run  up  all  the  costs  of  the  B-52. 
They  have  about  a  $21  billion  pad  in 
there  but  this  debate  does  not  affect  those 
costs  really  one  iota.  The  B-52G's  and 
H's  stay  onboard  until  1993,  give  or  take 
a  year.  There  has  been  plenty  of  testi- 
mony. They  got  under  Dr.  Perry's  testi- 
mony a  good  usage  for  10  or  15  years,  so 
you  do  not  have  to  get  into  that  Mickey 
Mouse  of  "Oh,  heavens,  for  the  same 
amount  of  money  you  can  get  a  B-l." 
That  is  not  the  case. 

This  is  a  $40  billion  amount  that  is 
needed  elsewhere,  smd  needed  now. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  amount  itself 
because  that  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features.  We  talk  a  different  lan- 
guage in  this  National  Congress.  If  you 
look  at  the  particular  projections  of 
costs,  you  will  find  in  this  one  item  of 
weaponry  alone  we  are  talking  sub- 
stantially the  difference  that  stopped 
the  Government  on  Monday  morning 
when  President  Reagan  vetoed  the  con- 
tin"'n(T  re'^olution  for  appropriations. 

We  had  argued  in  the  back  rooms. 
President  Reagan  wanted  $1.5  billion  for 
foreign  assistance,  for  foreign  aid.  He 
called  Mr.  Wfitten.  the  chairman  of  the 
conference,  from  Mississippi;  he  called 
Mr.  Wright,  the  maiority  leader  over  on 
the  House  side.  They  said: 
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Mr.  President.  If  you.  the  President,  say  In 
Latin  America  we  need  this  money,  we  will 
give  you  $500  million. 

We  were  all  on  that  conference  com- 
mittee, so  substantially  the  difference 
was  another  $500  million  to  $700  million 
that  we  broke  up  the  whole  Government 
over. 

Well,  here  is  one  item,  dear  friends, 
and  look  at  It.  In  1982  the  Department 
of  Defense  says  it  is  only  $2.5  billion, 
but  CBO  estimated,  using  all  the  facts 
and  figures  by  GAO  and  others,  that  that 
cost  is  going  to  be  $3.2  bUUon  in  1982; 
in  1983  $4.2  billion  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  but  CBO  says  it  is 
$5.7  billion,  that  this  program  is  sched- 
uled to  cost  in  outlays  by  1984— and, 
we  are  talking  about  just  inflation,  not 
all  the  add -one,  and  I  will  get  to  the 
Proxmire  letter,  the  letter  of  the  rank- 
ing member  of  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  what  was  left  out.  But  these 
are  the  realistic  items  to  make  the  B-1 
the  fine  instrumentality,  they  call  it; 
you  are  spending  almost  $9  billion  in 
1984;  $11.3  billion  in  1985;  and  $10.5 
billion  in  1986. 

As  a  budgeteer  I  am  looking  at  $39.8 
billion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  table  showing  the  CBO 
estimates  of  cost  of  the  B-IB  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  estimates,  with 
the  difference  of  $11.9  billion  in  esti- 
mated costs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


B-lB  ESTIMATES 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 

82      83     84 

85 

88 

Cu- 
mula- 
tive 

CBO 

OoD 

3.2    5.7    8.9 

2.5    4.2    6.2 

11.3 
8.0 

10.5 
7.0 

39.8 
27.9 

DiHercnce 

7    1.5    2.7 

3.3 

3.5 

11.9 

DoD  inflation 

CBOinnation 

7.2 

9  2 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  has  a  normal  break  there, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
explore  the  possibility  of  a  time  agree- 
ment on  the  Senator's  amendment, 
something  that  would  provide,  say,  that 
we  would  vote  no  later  than  6  p.m.? 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  aim  in  that 
direction.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  but  I 
could  not  make  the  agreement.  I  think 
if  I  could  get  through  these  opening 
remarks,  then  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
want  to  speak  and  I  just  cannot  tell. 
There  is  no  way  for  me  to  tell.  I  think 
we  waste  more  time  trying  to  get  to  an 
agreement.  I  will  work  toward  that,  we 
are  not  trying  to  stretch  this  out  at  all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  just  looking  for 
a  matter  of  balance,  a  little  fairness. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  great  balance 
and  the  great  fairness  to  the  people  of 


America  are  our  national  security  and 
particular  our  national  economy.  That 
is  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  am  not  worry- 
ing about  Senators  now.  I  am  on  the 
floor  and  I  will  discuss  this  matter. 

I  was  up  here  and  we  had  all  your 
nonsense  at  2  in  the  morning  and  3  in 
the  morning.  You  put  on  a  charade  and 
wasted  me  for  3  days.  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing. That  was  pure  sham  down  in  the 
well,  twisting  arms  to  send  a  bill  that 
we  said  was  going  to  be  vetoed.  We  could 
have  had  the  continuing  resolution  out. 
This  was  Hollywood  east.  Do  not 
give  me  that  stuff  about  balance. 
[Laughter]. 

I  have  the  floor  and  I  want  to  be 
heard  on  this,  because  I  want  to  try 
to  get  ahead  of  that  Soviet  crowd  within 
the  economy  of  this  coimtry.  I  am  tired 
of  wasting  money,  like  everybody  else. 
I  think  I  know  a  little  about  the  budget. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
plete friendship  that  you  expressed  in 
that  answer.  [Laughter.] 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  again  in  a 
different  way.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
template an  outside  time  at  which  we 
might  notify  Senators  that  this  amend- 
ment might  come  to  a  vote  today? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  contemplate  it. 
but  not  out  loud.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  he  allow  me  to 
contemplate  something  between  6:30 
and  7? 

Mr.  HOLX.INGS.  I  will  try  my  best, 
even  for  less.  But  let  me  see  how  much 
time  my  other  colleagues  may  need.  I 
cannot  tell.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
wants  a  substantial  time  on  this  and 
he  is  on  your  side  on  this  particular 
question.  So  let  us  be  fair. 

I  am  getting  now  from  staff  a  list 
that  seven  Senators  wish  to  be  heard.  At 
10  minutes  apiece,  that  is  70  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Oh'o  will  take  a  good 
half  an  hour.  I  do  not  know.  Let  us  get 
going.  I  think  we  will  save  time. 

But  I  think  if  you  really  look— here 
we  talk  of  a  $700  billion  budget  and  here 
is  where  cost  ovemms  commence  be- 
cause we  are  not  candid.  We  gobble  up 
the  defense  budget  with  one  piece  of 
weaponry  and  then  we  tell  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps — I  just 
talked  to  him  the  other  day.  He  was  say- 
ing in  the  markup  over  in  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  "Can  you  help  me  on 
this?"  I  said,  "General,  if  I  can  get  the 
room  to  do  it,  I  think  that  this  certainly 
should  come  first.  I  think  you  are  our 
first  line  of  defense.  If  we  go  nuclear, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  line.  But  if 
we  go  conventional,  I  take  it  it  will  be 
the  Marines.  And  they  are  the  best.  I 
want  to  support  them." 

But  there  I  am.  I  cannot  give  the  in- 
fantry a  fighting  vehicle,  I  say  to  the 
Senator.  I  would  like  to  fight  the  way 
you  and  I  fought  in  World  War  n.  We 
went  forward  a  certain  number  of  kilo- 
meters. But  you  cannot  just  walk  and 
march  and  crawl  with  the  use  of  gas  in 
Laos — gas. 

With  gas  used  in  Cambodia,  with  gas 
used  in  Afghanistan,  they  are  just  not 
going  to  march  forward  like  they  do  in 
that  parade  that  they  put  on  for  Sen- 


ators at  Fort  Myers.  You  know,  that  was 
a  pretty  parade.  But  that  is  not  going  to 
work. 

The  Soviets  have  76,000  infantry 
fighting  vehicles  to  take  care  of  their 
troops  moving  forward.  We  have  zero. 
And  you  are  telling  me  about  the  B-1 
penetrating  bomber.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  most  inefficient  way — and  the 
Senator  is  a  former  pilot  who  flew  over 
the  hump  in  China.  I  remember  we 
saw  the  place  where  you  landed  at 
Beijing  as  Senator  Mansfield  used  to 
say — not  Peking,  "Beijing." 

So,  all  right,  we  landed  at  Peiping.  But 
the  point  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can- 
not, if  you  please,  fiy  those  planes  and 
get  everything  you  want,  all  the  weap- 
onry, and  leave  the  infantry,  the  Navy, 
the  Marines,  and  everyone  lagging  be- 
hind because  of  a  penetrating  bomber 
that  is  going  to  be  the  last  thing  to  be 
used  in  a  nuclear  exchange. 

I  asked  the  best  of  the  best.  Maybe  he 
will  identify  himself  on  the  fioor  in  a 
minute,  because  he  is  on  the  other  side. 
But  I  said.  "Senator,  you  are  a  pilot  and 
you  are  an  astronaut  and  you  know  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else.  Can  you  conceive 
of  a  B-IB  ever  being  used,  except  to 
penetrate  in  a  nuclear  exchange  as  a 
penetrating  bomber?"  And  the  gentle- 
man said.  "No."  And  that  is  about  the 
only  time  they  would  use  them. 

I  cannot  conceive,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
of  a  more  inefficient  and  what  we  call 
in  the  law,  last  clear  chance,  to  get  at 
Moscow,  than  a  manned,  penetrating 
bomber.  We  can  try  ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
ALCBM's,  cruise  missiles,  Titans,  Persian 
II's— I  have  a  long  list— as  Commander 
in  Chief  before  you  send  a  crewman 
wandering  around  Moscow  in  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber.  I  can  tell  you  that.  And  that 
tells  a  lot  of  the  story. 

Could  it  be  that  what  the  Air  Force 
wants  is  the  most  expensive  tactical 
bomber  they  can  possibly  conceive  and 
give  up  on  the  manned  strategic  bomber, 
the  manned  penetrating  bomber?  Is  that 
really  their  goal  in  this  particular  debate? 

We  have  waited  so  long,  we  have  tried  so 
hard,  we  failed  so  much,  that  now  is  the  time 
and  we  will  at  least  get  one  good,  modern, 
fine  bomber.  Even  though  It  might  be  used 
as  a  cruise  missile  carrier,  even  though  It 
might  be  used  only  as  a  tactical  bomber,  we 
will  at  least  have  that.  And  if  we  have  to  get 
to  that  other,  we  cannot  say  it  out  loud  be- 
cause it  would  be  disloyal  to  the  fraternity, 
but  we  will  just  go  ahead  and  use  cruise 
missiles. 

Is  that  what  they  are  saying?  Then  let 
them  come  out  and  say  that  and  come 
back  down  to  what  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  a  tactical  bomber  or  a  cruise  missile 
carrier,  $400  million. 

That  is  the  most  expensive  route  you 
can  possibly  contemplate.  I  think,  in 
reality,  that  is  what  we  are  getting  to. 

Questions  were  asked.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  asked:  Is  it  not  just  a 
strategic  attack  bomber?  Before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Dr.  Perry 
said  the  Stealth  was  going  to  be  used  for 
both.  We  were  going  to  replace  the  B-52's 
all  the  way  around  after  1990  with  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

You  have  no  shortage  of  bombers.  Dr. 
Perry  testified  that  rather  than  B-1, 
more  F-15E's.  We  have  F-15E's  coming 
along.  They  are  great  planes.  That  is 
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what  the  Saudis  wanted.  If  you  go  back 
to  that,  they  did  not  ask  for  AWACS. 
they  asked  for  bomb  racks. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  keep  h(«)ing  the  Sen- 
ator will  let  me  answer  a  question.  He 
keeps  asking  the  question  and  he  an- 
swers them  before  I  get  a  chance  to 
answer  th«n. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then  he  said  more  F- 
16's.  That  is  what  the  Israelis  used  on 
the  reactors  there  at  Baghdad.  I  could  go 
on  down  the  list,  A-6's.  A-7's,  F-18s— 
we  have  thousands  of  bombers  coming 
out  of  our  ears  tactically.  We  are  not 
short  of  bombers,  but  we  are  short  of 
ammunition. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out 
that  we  are  short  on  luel  and  steanung 
hours.  That  is  disgraceful.  One  training 
crew  can  shoot  one  missile  and  win  one 
competition  and  the  other  crews  sit 
there  and  look  at  it.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
take  a  Redeye  missile  and  let  only  the 
crew  that  w.ns  the  competition  shoot  it 
and  the  rest  look  at  it. 

You  ought  to  read  the  article  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  concerning  the  use  of 
electronic  space  games  for  training.  I  be- 
lieve I  had  a  debate  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  about  Fort  Dix  and  Fort 
Jackson.  If  this  is  the  route  we  are  going 
to  take  we  ought  to  close  them  both 
down  and  let  soldiers  go  to  Atlantic  City 
in  the  penny  arcade  and  use  one  of  those 
Ataris.  let  them  walk  on  the  boardwalk 
in  their  shorts  and  shoot  on  those  little 
machines,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  war  we 
want,  because  they  are  not  firing  real 
bullets.  It  is  a  disgrace  not  to  get  the 
ships  we  need.  It  is  a  real  disgrace  not 
to  go  ahead  with  one  particular  restrict- 
ed program  that  is  so  high  on  this  list 
that  you  and  I  cannot  discuss. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  that  a  question? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No;  that  is  not  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  going  down  my  grocery  list 
of  where  the  priorities  should  be  with 
every  Senator.  Because  what  is  going  to 
happen  is.  you  are  going  to  win  your  vote 
and  then  for  the  next  4  years  we  are 
going  to  have  cost  overruns  and  crowd- 
ing out  of  every  bit  of  readiness  and  a 
chance  for  the  military  to  be  proud  and 
do  their  job. 

The  greatest  morale  deterrent  that  I 
know  of  Is  for  a  soldier  not  to  be  able 
to  fire  his  weapon.  Go  out  there  at  Graf- 
enwohr  in  Germany.  The  first  month, 
in  October  of  last  year,  the  fiscal  year, 
they  fired  up  70  percent  of  their  ammu- 
nition. They  were  through  for  the  year. 
And  there  is  no  use  for  you  and  me  to 
fly  to  Heidelberg  to  find  out  why  they 
were  on  drugs.  If  I  were  a  19  year  old 
and  did  not  fire  my  rifle  sometime,  I 
would  try  some  drugs  or  a  fraulein  or 
something,  would  you  not?  [Laughter.] 
I  mean,  we  act  like  it  is  a  mystery 
lately;  that  American  youth  have  de- 
teriorated. They  are  fighting,  ready  to 
go.  but  you  will  not  give  the  tools  to 
them.  Why?  Because  you  have  an  obso- 
lete, expensive.  $400  million  a  copy  B-IB 
that  you  demand,  that  you  do  not  like 
but  you  are  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
Howard  Baker  and  the  majority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Can  we  have  a  little 
dialog  oil  that?  How  much  time  do  you 
think  a  pilot  spends  in  a  simulator  for 
his  weather  training  or  an  astronaut 


spends  in  a  simulator  compared  to  the 
time  they  are  actually  flying  the  vehicles 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  flew?  What  are  you  talking  about 
firing?  We  were  out  there  firing  guns,  the 
M-1. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Sure,  simulation  is 
great. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  do  you  have  to 
spend  $250  to  $1,000  a  copy  for  practice 
when  you  can  do  it  with  something  like 
an  Atari?  Let  me  tell  you.  he  is  a  much 
better  pilot  because  he  was  in  the  simu- 
lators and  I  am  a  much  better  weather 
pilot  from  flying  in  the  Link  trainers 
than  I  would  have  been  fliying  in  the  soup 
from  the  beginning.  Where  you  are  wrong 
is  you  are  on  the  attack  that  says  you 
have  to  spend  money  for  real  hard,  round 
ammunition. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Or  you  have  to  spend 
all  of  this  money  rather  than  using  our 
technology.  The  secret  of  wliat  we  have 
now  is  that  the  B-IB  is  a  different  bomb- 
er than  the  one  that  was  stopped.  The 
B-IB  is  different,  it  has  a  different  mis- 
sion, that  the  one  that  was  stopped.  This 
debate.  I  hope,  will  get  around  to  it. 

It  is  nice  to  lae  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  change  today. 
We  will  get  around  to  talking  to  you 
about  some  of  these  things. 

I  wish  you  would  let  us  answer  some 
of  these  questions. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  will  answer 
them.  We  will  not  rim  out  of  time.  One 
minute  you  want  to  restrict  the  time  and 
the  next  minute  you  say  we  are  running 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  the  Senator  men- 
tioned my  statements  in  the  beginning 
about  the  question  of  whether  we  could 
afford  the  course  we  are  on.  It  is  correct, 
as  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  held 
hearings  all  year,  up  even  imtil  October, 
and  was  not  convinced  that  we  had  the 
right  course  imtil  we  got  down  into  the 
basics  and  into  the  dollar  signs  and 
looked  at  what  we  were  doing. 

The  course  the  Senator  would  put  us 
on  would  make  us  rely  upon  the  B-52's 
into  the  nineties  and  have  no  bridge  be- 
tween now  and  the  success  of  the  ATB 
technology. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  we  were  involved  In 
a  situation  where  we  had  the  ability  to 
take  that  risk  on  a  dollar  sign  basis,  it 
might  make  some  sense,  but  we  do  not 
have  the  ri^it  to  take  that  risk,  to  risk 
the  country's  future,  on  the  successful 
completion  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment that  is  associated  with  the  ATB 
technology.  Our  decision  was  to  main- 
tain the  B-52's  as  long  as  they  are 
needed.  untU  we  get  the  B-lB's,  and  then 
to  go  to  the  Bl-^*s  and  all  the  time  con- 
centrate on  ATB  as  much  as  the  coimtry 
can  afford,  adooting  into  the  B-l's  as 
they  become  new  generations  the  tech- 
nology that  is  proven  so  that  as  we  get 
into  the  nineties  we  still  have  asset 
value. 

If  we  put  all  our  eggs  in  the  B-52's 
when  we  get  past  the  1990's.  it  is  like 
having  relied  upon  the  Edsel  and  we  are 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  If  the  technologies 
do   not   come    through,   if   the   break- 


throughs are  not  there  that  we  antici- 
pate in  ATB.  we  would  have  no  new 
system.  We  have  to  have  a  bridge  from 
the  Edsel. 

By  the  way,  it  would  be  a  dam  good 
Edsel,  but  it  would  be  an  Edsel  by  the 
1990's. 

The  B-52  is  a  good  machine  now  and 
as  testimony  has  shown,  it  is  equivalent 
to  anything  else  we  can  do  between  now 
and  1 99 D.  It  is  a  good  penetrating  bomber 
until  the  B-1  is  delivered.  But  the  B-1 
can  follow  on  from  that.  It  is  a  B-IB.  It 
might  become  a  B-IG  by  that  time.  But 
all  the  time  we  are  looking  to  the  break- 
throughs that  will  come  with  the  ATB 
technologies. 

I  think  everyone  here  ought  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  ATB  technologies.  I  said 
that  to  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  yesterday.  This  is  the  genius  of 
America,  to  develop  the  ATB  technology. 
We  will  do  it  and  we  will  use  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  proven.  They  will  be 
followed  into  the  B-lB's  as  they  becwne 
the  C's,  and  the  D's,  and  the  G's.  just  as 
the  B-52H  is  right  now.  The  B-52H  is  a 
lot  different  airplane  than  it  was  when 
Harry  Truman  put  it  into  being  back  in 
his  period  as  President. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend,  and  he 
Is  going  to  lecture  us,  do  not  forget  that 
those  of  us  who  were  very  skeptical  have 
been  skeptical  all  through  the  year  until 
it  was  proven.  We  have  the  proof.  I  put 
Dr.  DeLauer's  declassifled  letter  into  the 
Record  2  days  ago.  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  read  it.  I  have  of- 
fered to  have  the  classified  version  of 
that  letter  at  my  desk  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  read  it. 

Really,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
decision  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to 
have  that  classified  information  as  com- 
pared to  this  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  because  it 
is  proven.  It  can  be  proven  categorically. 

It  is  a  cost-effective  decision  to  make 
plans  now  to  retire  the  B-52's  when  they 
have  not  lived  out  their  existence  and  to 
have  a  bridge  to  go  on.  not  just  in  the 
1990's.  but  the  B-52B's  will  fly  well  into 
the  year  2000. 1  hope  the  Senator  will  let 
us  take  that  case.  I  know  he  will. 

I  wish  this  was  a  clear  amendment  To 
just  strike  the  B-1  money.  The  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  which  is  quite 
complex.  It  is  quite  long,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  it  spreads  the  B-1  money 
all  throughout  the  bill  and  raises  a  lot  of 
peripheral  issues  that  may  or  may  not  be 
easy  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  you  vote  for  It 
if  we  changed  the  amendment  around 
that  way? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  say  it  would  be 
cleaner  for  me  to  deal  with  it  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  decide  where 
the  money  went  if  you  won.  I  would  be 
horrified  if  the  money  deleted  from  the 
B-IB  went  where  you  want  to  put  it. 
That  is  what  I  am  saying,  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  finish  my  statement  and  then  we 
can  move  to  some  of  the  others.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  waiting. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger's  posi- 
tion on  the  B-1  has  been  keenly  ques- 
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tloned  by  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown — who  Incidentally 
has  served  at  the  appointment  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  Presidents. 
You  will  recall  he  was  on  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talk  team  In  Helsinki 
back  in  1971.  Secretary  Brown's  observa- 
tions on  Secretary  Weinberger  and  the 
B-1  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
November  13.  You  will  see  how  prophetic 
Mr.  Brown  was  from  the  following 
quotes  from  the  Post  article.  Mr.  Brown 
said: 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
Indicated  that  the  B-l  wUl  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defense  until  1990 — a  year 
or  two  after  deployment  of  the  100  B-l's 
Included  In  the  October  second  strategic 
program.  After  that,  he  suggests,  the  B-l 
can  effectively  be  used  as  a  cruise  missile 
carrier,  for  which  It  Is  grossly  overdeslgned 
and  overpriced.  Moreover,  he  judges  that  an 
advance  technology  "Stealth"  bomber,  em- 
ploying recently  developed  techniques  to 
reduce  the  observability  of  the  aircraft  by 
Soviet  air  defenses,  could  reach  Its  Initial 
operational  capability  by  1989.  3  years  after 
that  of  the  B-l.  The  Stealth  bomber,  be- 
cause it  is  still  In  development,  cannot  be 
as  certain  to  be  operational  on  schedule  pre- 
dicted as  can  the  B-l.  But  the  B-l  manu- 
facturing capability  does  not  extend  very  far 
below  the  prime  contractor,  and  will  have  to 
be  rebuilt — and  the  program  now  Includes 
over  $2  billion  of  B-l  development  funds. 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  serious  risk  of  diversion 
of  funds  from  Stealth  development  and  pro- 
duction into  the  B-l.  particularly  once  the 
B-l  production  line  has  begun  and  all  the 
usual  political  pressure  to  keep  it  going  has 
built  up. 

Is  that  not  why  we  have  the  amend- 
ment drawn  that  way?  Where  do  we  put 
money  back  in?  Into  the  Stealth.  That 
is  exactly  what  is  occurring  here  already, 
in  December  1981. 

I  quote  further: 

The  B-52  force  may  now  not  be  modified 
to  be  able  to  preserve  a  reasonable  penetra- 
tion capability  into  the  late  I980's  under 
expectation  that  the  B-l  will  serve  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  prophetic? 
Is  that  not  what  we  have  in  the  amend- 
ment? They  have  cut  back  on  that  par- 
ticular beefing  up  of  electronic  design. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  air- 
frame, engines  and  everything  else.  They 
are  just  more  modernized,  more  ad- 
vanced electronic  equipment. 

Quoting  again  finally  from  Mr.  Har- 
old Brown's  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Friday,  November  13: 

We  will  lose  assurance  in  the  B-52's  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  some  time  after  1985,  and 
in  the  B-l's  penetration  capability  about 
1990.  The  B-l  will  have  to  depend  on  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  for  Its  penetration 
and  this  Is  a  game  of  measure  and  counter- 
measure  whose  outcome  cannot  be  con- 
fidently predictable. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  move  on,  be- 
cause there  is  no  risk — you  can  talk  to 
anyone  involved.  We  are  not  asking  any- 
one to  take  a  risk  and  send  out  all  the 
secret  letters,  all  this  is  open.  In  fact, 
if  the  media  wants  to  be  better  informed, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  ask  Ike  Pappas,  he 
can  tell  you.  Ask  Oeorge  Wilson.  He  can 
tell  you. 

I  could  go  down  the  list.  They  are 
writers  and  reporters,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 


tor; they  keep  abreast.  It  Is  really  a  con- 
stant game,  a  discipline,  almost,  reading 
the  different  magazines  and  talking  to 
the  persons  involved.  But,  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  have  to  all  of  a  sudden 
look — and  we  are  not  looking  now  at 
what  Senator  Hollincs  or  Senator  Byrd 
or  Senator  Stevens  may  want  or  not 
want.  We  are  looking  at  what  President 
Ronald  Reagan  said  wsis  necessary  In  his 
March  budget  and,  then,  when  his  pro- 
gram had  faltered  in  September,  what 
he  knocked  out  of  it. 

If  his  economic  program  had  worked — 
and  heaven  knows,  we  gave  him  all  the 
Democratic  votes  for  his  spending  cuts; 
we  gave  him  all  the  Democratic  votes  for 
his  tax  cuts;  we  gave  him  all  the  Demo- 
cratic votes  and  otherwise  for  AW  ACS 
and  foreign  policy.  This  Is  a  Reagan 
Congress,  which  seemingly  no  one  wants 
to  report  on.  Here  Is  what  he  then  cut 
out  when  his  program  did  not  work,  and 
I  shall  have  to  go  into  these  items  because 
this  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  what  we 
need  when  we  sit  down  and  look  at  the 
modernization  and  readiness  cuts  of  some 
$5.2  billion  in  the  Army. 

We  reduced  the  end  strength,  we  de- 
bated that,  $35  million  just  in  the  Army. 
They  made  reductions  in  operation  and 
maintenance,  canceled  or  adjusted  funds 
for  the  camoufiage  screens,  RDF  im- 
provements, tactical  automation,  and 
communications. 

It  cuts  support  funds  for  activation  of 
new  units  that  totals  $79  million.  The 
reduction  in  M-1  tank  procurement  re- 
duced the  tank  buy  from  720  to  665. 
What  does  that  mean?  That  makes 
Chrysler  look  bad.  They  were  good  when 
we  were  buying  720,  but  when  you  cut 
them  back,  all  of  a  sudden,  you  make 
private  free  enterprise,  the  Industrial 
producer,  have  to  take  that  imlt  cost 
with  infiatlon  and  put  It  back  In  the 
other  way  and  Instead  of  getting  the  eco- 
nomical buy  which  the  Government 
needs  and  the  circumstances  warrant, 
then  we  get  the  expensive  buy  and  we 
run  around  like  Chicken  Llcken — ooh, 
cost  overrun. 

Here  is  where  the  cost  overrun  is.  In 
the  B-l.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  When  you 
go  to  this  B-l  and  cut  economical  tank 
buys  out,  you  are  starting  your  cost  over- 
runs In  your  tank  program.  Do  not  come 
back  next  year  and  tell  us  about  It. 

The  Reagan  budget  amendments  make 
a  reduction  In  war  reserve  training  am- 
munition Inventories,  $159  million;  re- 
duces truck  and  cargo  vehicle  procure- 
ment levels  $126  million;  and  reduces  the 
UH-60— that  Is  that  Blackhawk  hell- 
copter — Patriot  and  Roland  procure- 
ments. 

They  reduced  the  M-88  Recovery  ve- 
hicle procurement,  and  there  are  the 
R.  &  D.  reductions. 

Let  us  pause  there  for  a  moment. 
When  you  look  at  the  national  defense 
budget  and  you  look  at  our  competition, 
the  competition  they  are  talking  about  Is 
unequal.  I  get  letters  saying,  "Why  can't 
we  produce  a  tank  as  economically  as  the 
Russians?"  I  do  not  know  what  their  cost 
is.  I  do  not  know  If  In  Communist  coun- 
tries they  allocate  costs. 

In  any  event.  It  Is  a  rather  amusing 
thing,  because  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 


that  they  spend  on  personnel  around  18 
or  19  percent,  about  18  percent  on  per- 
sonnel costs.  We  are  right  up  there  at 
about  60  percent  of  the  entire  defense 
budget  on  persormel  costs.  That  leaves 
us  what  for  research  and  development? 
That  means  that  they  can  spend  about 
35  percent  for  research  and  development 
and  have  been  doing  It  for  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. They  can  get  Into  space,  they  can 
get  Into  lasers,  they  can  get  Into  the  bal- 
listic missile  defense,  and  try  and  make 
their  radar  superior  and  different  other 
things  that  we  now  hear  about.  And  we 
are  limited  to  less  than  10  percent  for 
R.  &D. 

Where  does  the  cut  come  for  research 
and  development?  The  cut  comes  -right 
here  with  this  B-l  Inclusion,  because  in 
order  to  make  room  for  It.  we  have  to  cut 
the  Army  $137  million,  we  have  to  cut 
the  Navy  $198  million,  we  have  to  cut 
the  Air  Force  $620  million  out  of  research 
and  development,  and  you  have  to  cut 
the  Department  of  Defense  $92.4  million, 
for  a  total  of  $1,048,300,000. 

When  you  cut  that  billion  dollars  out 
of  R.  &  D..  that  puts  you  behind  and  you 
are  playing  catchup  ball.  You  are  trying 
to  get  ahead. 

America's  freedom  depends  upon  the 
superiority  of  Its  technology.  When  that 
tank  comes  up,  yes,  we  can  build  a  cheap, 
tough  tank,  if  we  are  going  to  build  to 
50,000.  We  only  have  11,000.  You  know 
why  we  are  not  going  to  build  50,000? 
Because  we  are  not  going  to  man  them. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  that  big  an 
Army.  I  have  a  bUl  in  for  the  draft.  We 
cannot  get  the  personnel.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  50,000  tanks,  so  our  tank 
hais  to  knock  out  three  to  five  of  their 
tanks  every  time  we  raise  our  heads,  so 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  superior 
technology. 

When  we  get  the  superior  technology, 
which  is  the  posture  of  oiu-  national  de- 
fense, we  have  to  have  the  superior 
soldier.  That  means  the  superior  soldier 
Intellectually.  Therein  Is  the  problem.  It 
is  not  the  guts  and  the  character,  it  Is  the 
preparedness  of  that  volunteer  soldier 
that  has  been  going  down.  He  cannot 
handle  this  technology.  We  are  not  get- 
ting a  cross  section  of  American  society. 
So  we  are  going  in  one  direction  for  the 
superiority  of  technology  and  in  the 
other  direction  for  personnel  that  just 
cannot  handle  it. 

Is  Congress  going  to  give  us  50,000 
tanks?  If  so,  I  shall  hush.  But  they  are 
not  going  to  do  It.  So  I  have  to  insist  on 
R.  &  D.  I  cannot  afford  to  cut  it.  I  know 
we  can  wisely  spend  way  more  on  it.  I 
know  our  people  are  smarter.  I  hope  the 
Congress  Is  not  dumber,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  hereby  cut  all  of  this. 

Well,  these  cuts  we  are  talking  about 
go  right  on  down  to  the  Navy.  And  not 
just  in  research  and  development  funds. 
What  about  additional  ships?  What 
about  the  Oriskany'>  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  the  Senate  side  put  that 
In  last  year.  And  President  Carter  signed 
It.  And  now  we  are  going  to  do  what?  Cut 
Jimmy  Carter's  defense  budget  this  aft- 
ernoon. And  some  want  a  time  agree- 
ment. 

Get  on  with  it,  they  say.  We  can  take 
Carter's  budget  that  he  signed  Into  law 
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on  all  of  these  Items  and  cut  them  back. 
They  were  found  very,  very  necessary 
when  everybody  was  moving  toward  a 
national  election  last  year,  but  now  that 
we  are  moving  to  national  bankruptcy, 
they  say,  weU.  let  us  hold  up  and  let  us 
go  with  the  B-l  and  make  sure  that  keeps 
137  contractors  and  25  States  happy  to 
the  tune  of  $40  billion. 

There  just  is  not  any  constituency  for 
ammunition  and  all  these  other  things 
I  am  listing.  And  on  we  go.  We  can  cut 
the  Marine  Corps  operating  support  an- 
other $80  million,  delay  activation  of 
Victory  ships  for  preposltlonlng. 

You  know  how  I  could  use  the  $40 
billion?  Twenty -five  for  the  rapid  de- 
ployment force.  It  exists  just  on  paper. 
You  and  I  know  that.  Is  that  not  some- 
thing? We  think  we  settled  the  Persian 
Gulf  program  by  agreeing  to  something 
in  1985,  4  years  from  now,  on  the 
AW  ACS.  Is  that  not  a  great  defensive, 
bold  move,  Congress?  My  heavens  above. 
They  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
I  would  use  S25  billion  for  fieshlng  out 
the  rapid  deployment  force  and  $15  bil- 
lion on  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  I  can 
see  those  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee nodding,  because  they  know  we 
are  way  down.  We  do  not  have  any  equip- 
ment there,  do  not  have  the  manpower. 
We  should  bring  them  up  to  strength, 
and  It  will  take  $15  billion.  I  will  put  that 
in  the  record.  We  are  176.000  men  shy.  Is 
that  not  a  tragedy? 

They  talk  about  readiness  and  ask. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  those  people 
parading  in  downtown  London  and 
dovmtown  Rome?"  They  are  saying  in 
Italy  that  they  will  take  the  Pershing 
missiles,  they  are  saying.  "You  don't  have 
a  draft.  You  don't  have  a  conventional 
force.  You  don't  have  a  conventional  ca- 
pability. You  don't  have  the  national 
willpower.  You  can't  even  get  deployed  on 
your  own  continental  limits  the  MX  mis- 
sile, but  you  are  telling  us,  in  the  next 
breath,  to  accept  the  Pershing  missile." 

Here  is  what  this  kind  of  forced  po- 
litical judgment  has  been  doing  to  us  in 
this  National  Congress.  We  could  not  de- 
bate the  5-year  needs  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  I  can  go  down 
the  line:  the  Harpoon  procurement,  the 
logistics  and  engineering  support,  the 
$224  million  for  the  FFG-7. 

These  items  that  I  list  emphasize  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Ronald  Reagan's  gro- 
cery list,  not  Hollincs*.  This  is  what  he 
found  necessary,  and  this  is  what  he  has 
cut  out  now  in  his  new  green  book,  which 
is  entitled  "Highlights  of  the  Fiscal  1982 
Budget  Revisions.  June  1981  and  Sep- 
tember 1981.  With  Strategic  Program 
Changes." 

This  Departmment  of  Defense  book  in- 
cludes cuts  that  were  originally  In  there 
with  relation  to  the  Air  Force,  the  JCS 
RDF  funding  for  airlift  support.  We  have 
no  plane.  Where  Is  that  CX  or  C-5A,  cm- 
where  Is  the  plan?  We  are  going  to  talk 
more  about  that  later. 

Also,  O.  &  M.,  Rapier  missile,  KC-10. 
We  brought  that  up.  We  tried  to  get  it  in 
and  In  lockstep  they  knocked  it  down' 
The  MC-138. 1  could  list  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  list  printed  in  the  Rec- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Examples  of  Reductions  im  Modebkization 
AND  Readiness  Activities  Pkoiwsed  nt 
Pkesiobnt  Reagan '8  Octobeb  1981  REQtizsT 
Total  of  examples  of  modernization  and 

readiness  cuts:   (6.2  blUlon. 

ABUT 

[PropoaeA  savings  (in  millions  of  dallars)\ 

1.  Reduce  end  strength  by  6,300:  acUvltles 
of  new  units  dela>ed;  deactivation  of  a  bri- 
gade;   agreed   to   in   authorization:    935. 

2.  Reduction  In  O&M:  $79. 

a.  Cancels  or  adjusts  funds  for  camouflage 
screens,  RDF  Improvements,  and  tactical  au- 
tomation and  communications. 

b.  Cuts  support  funds  for  activation  of 
new  units. 

c.  Theee  cuts  agreed  to  In  autborlzaUon 
conference. 

3.  Reduction  in  Ml  tank  procurement: 
$276. 

a.  Reduces  tank  buy  from  720  to  665. 

4.  Rsduces  war  reserve/training  ammuni- 
tion inventories:  $159. 

5.  Reduces  truck  and  cargo  vehicle  pro- 
curement levels:  $126. 

6.  Reduces  UH-60A,  Patriot  and  Roland 
prociirements :  $654 

a.  Authorization  agreed  with  most  of  the 
cut. 

7.  Reduce  M88  Recovery  vehicle  procure- 
ment: $5. 

a.  Authorization  cut  $24  million. 

8.  R&D  reductions:  $137. 

Total  of  proposed  savings:  $1,471.0. 

NAVY 

[Proposed  savings  {in  millions  of  dollars)] 

1.  Reduce  O&M  funds  for  Orlskany  carrier: 
$8. 

2.  Reduce  O&M  funds  for  Trident  support: 
$10. 

a.  Authorization  cut  $30  million. 

3.  Cut  costs  for  fleet  modernization  upgrade 
of  General  Purpose  Ships:  $80. 

a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

4.  Cut  Marine  Corps  operating  support: 
$10. 

a.  Reduce  the  buy  of  camouflage  screens. 

b.  Cut  funds  for  exercises  with  Maritime 
Preposltlonlng  Ship  Force. 

c.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

5.  Delay  activation  of  Victory  ships  for  pre- 
posltlonlng purposes — impacts  on  Persian 
Gulf  preparedness:  $50. 

a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

6.  Reduce  steaming  hours:  $173. 

a.  Authorization  agreed  to  about  $115  mil- 
lion. 

7.  Reduce  flying  hour  mission  readiness: 
$28. 

a.  Affects  Indian  Ocean/Persian  Gulf  oper- 
ations. 

8.  Cut  Marine  Corps  training  activities:  $4. 
a.  Agreed  to  In  authorization. 

9.  Decommission  nine  ships:  $15. 
a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

10.  Real  property  maintenance:  $40. 

a.  Reduction  adds  to  the  backlog  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  projects. 

11.  Reduce  logistics  and  engineering  sup- 
port: $30. 

a.  Reduces  engineering  software  support 
and  aircraft  modification  installations. 

b.  Affects  AEGIS  support,  ASW  support, 
various  aircraft  and  other  logistic  require- 
ments. 

c.  Agreed  to  In  authorization. 

12.  Cancelled  activation  of  Orlskany:  $561. 

a.  Includes  both  ship  and  aircraft  support. 

b.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

13.  Reduce  Harpoon  procurement:   $50. 

a.  Cuts  buy  from  340  to  240  missiles. 

b.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

14.  Reduces  FPG-7  procurement  from  3  to 
2  ships:  $224. 

15.  Cancels  TAKX  Maritime  Preposltlonlng 
Ship  program:  $392. 


16.  Reduce  and  delay  Marine  Corps  pro- 
curement of  Copperhead,  V.PER  and  guided 
missiles  ammunition:  $45. 

17.  Reduce  Marine  Corps  procurement  for 
maritime  preposltlonlng  items:  $16. 

18.  R&D  reductions:  $198. 

Total  of  proposed  savings:  $1,933.0. 

AIB  FORCE 

[Proposed  savings  {in  millions  of  dollars)] 

1.  Reduce  end  strength  by  6,000:  $42.  a. 
Agreed  to  In  authorization. 

2.  Cut  JCS  RDF  funding  for  airlift  sup- 
port: $79.  a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

3.  Reduce  B-52D  operations  support:  $19. 
a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

4.  Cut  O&M  for  Rapier  missUe:  $5. 

5.  Reduce  special  education  programs  for 
handicapped  dependents  of  service  person- 
nel: $8. 

6.  Reduce  A-10  procurement  from  60  to 
20:  $275.  a.  Agreed  to  In  authorization. 

7.  Cancel  KQ-IO  program:  $500. 

8.  Reduce  B-52  modification/spares  pro- 
gram: $83.  a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

9.  Cut  UH-60  procurement  from  12  to  6: 
$31.  a.  Agreed  to  in  authorization. 

10.  Reduce  funds  for  MC-130H:   $33. 

11.  Delay  Rapier  procurement  delivery  and 
cancel  Minuteman  extended  survlvable 
power  program:  $77. 

12.  R&D  reductions:  $620. 

Total  of  proposed  savings:  $1,772.0. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  point  is  this.  The  Soiator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaitm)  had  another 
view  of  the  B-l.  I  was  the  B-l  gimg-ho 
Senator.  She  said  to  me  yesterday:  "Sen- 
ator, I  don't  understand  how  you  can 
change." 

I  said:  "Well,  quite  to  the  point,  the 
economics  wiU  change  me  very  quickly." 

I  would  do  anything  to  get  this  Gov- 
ernment In  the  black,  and  I  would  do 
anything  to  build  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. To  reconcile  those  two  needs, 
there  Is  no  way  In  the  world  we  can  take, 
over  a  5-year  period,  $40  billion  and  allo- 
cate it  to  a  piece  of  weaponry  that  Is 
going  to  be,  at  best,  fifth  or  sixth  in  line 
In  usefulness  for  penetration  of  the 
Soviet  defense,  at  a  cost  of  $400  million 
each. 

Someone  said,  "Well,  you're  going  to 
join  that  whole  crowd  that  opposed  you." 
I  do  not  mind  that. 

My  trouble  is  that  we  have  this  re- 
sponsibility and  we  do  not  have  the  room 
for  this,  and  we  just  cannot  afford  It.  We 
are  not  letting  down  our  Air  Force 
bomber  capability.  In  long  range,  there 
Is  no  gamble.  The  B-52's  are  there,  and  I 
have  testimony  galore  on  it.  The  B-l  will 
not  be  performing  after  1990,  according 
to  Dr.  Perry  and  Caspar  Weinberger.  The 
Stealth  can  and  will  work,  and  it  will  be 
on  line  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  thereafter, 
and  take  over  both  strategic  and  tactical 
operation.  Until  that  time,  we  can  Jump 
forward  on  the  ATB. 

Someone  w&s  saying  something  about 
the  Soviet  B-l.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
task  Is  not  to  equal  the  technology  but 
to  surpass  Soviet  technology,  and  we 
have  to  do  It  vrtthin  a  free  economv.  and 
to  do  that  you  have  to  have  public  sup- 
port. The  only  way  you  can  get  public 
support  for  national  defense  is  to  show 
that  you  are  making  good,  rational,  hard 
judgments  at  th-s  time.  The  Nation  will 
support  it  If  it  can  be  proved.  But  if  they 
see  you  are  just  playing  games  and  yield- 
ing to  pressure  and  actually  allocating 
away  the  readiness  of  their  troops  m  the 
field  I  do  not  think  they  wlU  support  it. 
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Mr.  President,  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished   Senator   from   West 

Virginia. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  as 

a  cosponsor. 

In  trying  to  move  along.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  then  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  save  my  speech  for 

later.  ,  .. 

I  should  like  to  debate  many  of  the 
points  of  the  Senator.  In  essence,  all  the 
Senator  has  said,  which  he  has  repeated 
several  times — at  least,  I  interpreted  it 
that  way— was  that  we  will  fall  off  the 
end  of  the  world  if  this  ceases  to  be  ef- 
fective at  all.  Is  that  a  fair  analysis  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  do  not  have  to  an- 
alyze it.  We  do  not  fall  off  the  world. 
Everyone  knows  it  is  a  relative  thing, 
and  it  has  been  attested  to  with  relation 
to  your  own  Secretary  of  Defense  and  my 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect. 

What  you  are  really  trying  to  measure 
is  not  us  and  the  B-l  capability.  You  are 
trying  to  measure  an  intention,  but  this 
occurs  in  the  open  testimony  by  Dr. 
Perry  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, relative  to  Soviet  detection  cap- 
abilities. 

On  that  score.  Secretary  Weinberger— 
not  to  fall  off  the  end  of  the  world— used 
this  dramatic  language: 

If  you  do  the  B-l  only  you  spend  a  lot  of 
money — again  I  am  trying  to  guess  at  the  ex- 
tent of  development  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, so  If  I  use  a  couple  years,  give  me  lee- 
way 1989.  1990.  probably  1988  to  1989— you 
lose  the  ability  to  penetrate  unless  someone 
wants  to  direct  suicide  missions  and  that  Is 
not  anything  I  am  going  to  do. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  answer.  He  gave  it  in  his  initial 
speech. 

However.  I  think  it  might  help  to  re- 
flect back  on  the  debate  on  the  B-52.  be- 
case  we  have  heard  many  times  that  this 
airplane  will  last  only  43  years. 

In  January  1953.  the  feeling  In  some 
U.S.  Air  Force  quarters  was  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  B-47  and  the  B-52 
was  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  latter  pro- 
gram. The  Strategic  Air  Command  also 
anticipates  getting  supersonic  bombers 
soon  enough  to  make  the  B-52  shortly  a 
short-term,  interim,  measure. 

So  we  hear  it  again  today :  The  B-52  is 
going  to  be  shortly  a  short-term,  interim, 
measure.  In  1953.  28  years  ago,  we  were 
argu'ng  that  we  should  not  go  to  the 
B-52  because  it  will  not  last  long  enough; 
it  is  too  expensive:  keep  the  B-47.  Thank 
God  we  did  not  make  that  mistake  then. 
So  we  still  have  the  B-52  todav.  in  light 
of  that  28-year-old  testimony  saying 
that  it  is  going  to  be  just  line  into  the 
1990's. 

I  suggest  that  we  not  make  the  same 
mistake  over  again  and  that  we  go  ahead 
with  the  B-l. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  very  able.  I  enjoy  listening  to 
him.  He  is  very  persuasive  and  very  hard 
working. 

I  think  that  his  statement  here  today 
is  a  very  illuminating  and  very  interest- 
ing one. 

I  have  not  yet  made  up  by  mind  as 
to  which  way  I  shall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. My  comments  will  be  brief  and  will 
not  go  directly  to  the  amendment. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
news  media  has  continued  to  report  that 
most  of  the  amendments  offered  by  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  in- 
tended as  an  attack  on  the  funding  for 
the  B-l  in  this  bill. 

Last  evening  I  took  the  floor  In  an  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  situation.  I  called 
attention  at  that  time  to  a  wire  service 
item  of  the  United  Press  which  inaccu- 
rately characterized  Democratic  amend- 
ments in  such  fashion. 

AP  last  evening  was  also  reporting  in 
part  as  follows:  • 

Defekse  Spending 
(By  W.  Dale  Nelson) 

Washington. — Meeting  solid  Republican 
resistance.  Senate  Democrats  failed  re- 
peatedly Wednesday  to  shift  funds  to  mili- 
tary needs  they  said  are  more  pressing  than 
President  Reagan's  proposed  B-l  bomber 
fleet. 

Such  reports  constitute  an  inaccurate 
characterization  of  the  amendments 
thus  far  offered  by  Democrats. 

I  take  the  floor  to  point  out  that  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  debate  started 
on  this  bill,  we  have  pending  an  amend- 
ment that  will  indeed  transfer  funds 
from  the  B-l  to  a  variety  of  other  worth- 
while military  fimctions,  including  read- 
iness, procurement  of  various  weapon 
systems,  ships,  and  other  items.  This  is 
the  first  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  that 
will  take  one  thin  dime  out  of  the  B-l 
account,  and  we  are  now  in  the  third 
day  of  debate. 

Prior  to  this  amendment,  the  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle  were  add-on  amendments, 
with  no  transfer  of  funds  from  the  B-l 
and  no  shift  of  funds  from  the  B-l. 

One  of  the  amendments  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Glenn  that  provided  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  restoration  of  the  full 
amount  of  requested  Navy  steaming  hour 
programs.  There  was  no  shift  of  funds 
from  the  B-l. 

Another  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
HoLUNcs  was  for  additional  funding  for 
restoration  of  reduction  in  Air  Force 
and  Army  active  end  strength.  There 
was  no  transfer  of  funds  away  from  the 
B-l. 

There  was  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered providing  additional  funds  for  the 
advance  technology  bomber.  There  was 
no  shift  of  funds  away  from  the  B-l,  no 
deletion  of  funds. 

There  was  another  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Hollincs  to  allow  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  procurement  of  am- 
munition for  the  Army.  That  was  in  the 
amount  of  $148  million.  There  was  no 
shift  of  funds,  no  attempt  to  transfer 
those  funds  away  from  the  B-l.  It  was 
an  add-on  amendment. 

Then  there  was  an  amendment  by  Mr. 


Levin  providing  for  additional  funding 
for  the  procurement  of  four  KC-lOA 
ATC  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force.  Again 
there  was  no  shift  of  funds  from  the 
B-l,  no  transfer  of  funds  from  the  B-l. 
It  was  an  add-on  amendment. 

And  there  was  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
ExoN  for  $60  million  additional  fund- 
ing for  Army  force  modernization.  There 
was  no  transfer  of  funds  from  the  B-l, 
no  shift  of  funds  from  the  B-l,  no  dele- 
tion of  funding  from  the  B-l. 

So  the  record  should  be  clear.  These 
amendments  have  not  consuiuiea  any 
effort  whatsoever  on  the  part  oi  iJemo- 
crats  to  whittle  away  at  the  B-l.  It  is  an 
unfair  characterization,  not  meant  to  be 
imfair,  of  course,  but  being  inaccurate  it 
unfairly  characterizes  the  efforts  of  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
attempted  to  add  on  funds  for  various 
items  which  we  think  are  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  defense  of  our  coimtry 
and  to  carry  out  the  administration's 
program  as  it  was  presented  to  us  earlier 
on. 

We  are  now  on  an  amendment  that, 
for  the  first  time,  would  transfer  those 
funds  from  the  B-l. 

So  I  just  simply  wish  to  make  that 
point  again  for  the  record  and  I  hope 
that  If  any  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak 
on  this  matter  at  this  point,  he  do  so. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully  con- 
cur with  the  assessment  just  made  by  the 
minority  leader.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  a  cosigner  of  that  letter  with  Senator 
Hollings  and  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment with  Senator  Hollings,  it  is  very 
clear  that  the  amendments  which  were 
voted  on  yesterday  and  up  through  this 
amendment  now  were  add-ons.  They 
were  not  transfer  amendments  from  the 
B-l  to  those  items. 

The  issue  there  was  whether  the  cuts 
which  had  been  made  in  military  readi- 
ness between  March  and  October  by  the 
administration  were  going  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  this  Senate.  The  issue  was 
whether  the  readiness  deterioration 
which  we  have  seen  physically  between 
March  and  October  was  going  to  be 
stamped  with  approval  by  this  Senate. 
The  amendments  sought  to  restore  crit- 
ical items  of  military  capability.  They 
are  not  partisan  items.  They  are  some  of 
the  most  basic  questions  of  rapid  deploy- 
ment, operation  and  maintenance,  am- 
munition, and  other  readiness  items. 
They  should  not  be  partisan  items.  They 
were  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way.  These 
were  intended  to  restore  critical  readi- 
ness items  without  taking  away  from 
the  B-l. 

That  is  the  way  those  items  were  of- 
fered by  various  Senators.  They  were  in- 
tended to  be  voted  on  in  that  way  and 
only  now,  as  the  minority  leader  indi- 
cates, are  we  on  an  amendment  which 
would  transfer  funds  to  readiness  items. 
Until  now  these  were  add-on  amend- 
ments which  some  of  us  would  have 
funded  one  way  or  another  but  they 
were  not  amendments  which  deteriorated 
or  detracted  from  the  B-l. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  the  people 
of  this  country  understand  and  that  the 
press  understands  that  the  amendments 
we  have  offered  thus  far  would  not  have 
any  effect  on  B-l  funding.  They  would 
not  whittle  away  a  little  here,  a  Uttle 
there  from  the  B-l  program,  as  such 
press  report  imply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  Senators 
who  very  strongly  support  the  B-l  pro- 
gram have  also  supported  some  of  the 
add-on  amendments. 

Mr.  BENTSEaJ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  one  of  those  Sen- 
ators, and  I  wish  to  speak  about  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  made  the  point  for  me. 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  B-IB  and 
have  been  for  quite  some  time.  Yet  I 
voted  for  these  additional  add-ons  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  because  they 
are  important  and  I  thought  that  Sena- 
tors NuNN  and  Rollings  and  others  made 
a  contribution  in  bringing  those  kinds  of 
amendments  before  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator,  and  I  yield  to  the 
minority  whip. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  also  am  a  very  strong  and 
constant  supporter  of  the  B-l  program 
and  have  been  over  many  years  and  am 
now. 

I  sponsored  the  amendment  In  last 
year's  defense  authorization  bill  to  in- 
sure that  we  have  an  effective,  manned 
bomber  program,  and  I  insisted  that  the 
B-IB  be  included  in  that  amendment,  al- 
though if  some  other  bomber  proved 
more  effective  for  the  national  needs  of 
our  country  based  upon  an  unbiased  de- 
cision, I  would  accept  that  decision. 

I  will  deal  later  in  this  debate  with  the 
reasons  for  my  support  for  the  B-l.  I  will 
oppose  the  Levin-Hollings  amendment 
which  seeks  to  delete  funds  for  the  B-l. 

The  amendments  that  we  have  been 
dealing  with  up  until  this  point  for  the 
most  part — those  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing— are  amendments  that  constitute  a 
very  serious  effort  to  improve  the  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces. 

These  amendments  restore  funds  that 
were  in  the  President's  original  March 
budget  request,  coming  from  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  however,  now  op- 
posed almost  unanimously  on  the  Repub- 
lican side.  The-'e  amendments  were  all 
endorsed  overwhelmingly  In  Mav  by  the 
Congress  In  the  defense  authorization 
bill. 

What  were  these  amendments?  TTiey 
were  to  provide  full  fimding  of  the  re- 
quested money  for  Navy  steaming  hours; 
they  restored  reductions  in  Army-Air 
Force  active  end  strength;  they  provided 
funding  for  the  advanced  technology 
bomber;  they  provided  ammunition  for 
an  Army  that  needs  more  ammunition 
than  Is  now  available,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  on. 

I  supported  these  amendments  because 
I  believe  thev  provide  what  we  need  for 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  did  not  support  them 
because  I  wanted  funds  to  go  for  these 
purposes  Instead  of  the  B-l.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  support  that  approach. 


But  these  amendments  serve  a  very 
valid  purpose,  in  my  opinion,  and  that 
was  the  opinion  of  the  administration 
until  it  ran  into  a  budget  crunch. 

Our  national  defense,  more  than  any 
other,  should  be  based  on  what  is  needed 
for  the  security  of  our  Nation  with  less 
respect  to  budget  aspects,  although,  of 
course,  we  have  to  take  that  Into  account. 

In  addition,  it  was  stated  throughout 
the  debate  that  these  amendments  were 
not  alternatives  to  spending  money  on 
the  B-l. 

As  to  the  Stealth,  I  strongly  support 
the  Stealth  program.  I  do  not  view  that 
as  necessarily  competitive  to  the  B-l.  It 
is  a  technology  we  should  explore.  We 
should  see  if  we  can  develop  it.  We  well 
may.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  not.  and 
if  it  turns  out  that  we  cannot  develop 
and  cannot  deploy  it.  and  it  is  not  worth 
deploying  the  Stealth  technology,  then 
we  should  have  the  B-l  ready  to  go,  and 
it  is  ready  to  go  and  ready  to  fly.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  B-l  and  also  the 
Stealth. 

I  will  get  back  to  the  B-l  at  a  later 
stage  in  this  debate. 

Several  Sena*;ors  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  NiCK- 
LES) .  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  believe  I  had  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield?  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  just  want  to  say,  in 
response  to  the  statement  of  the  very 
distinguished  minority  leader  who.  as  is 
his  usual  hab't.  stated  meticulously  and 
precisely  what  has  happened  on  the  floor 
and  how  it  has  happened,  that  on  the 
25th  of  November  we  received  a  letter, 
a  very  thoughtful  letter,  which  many  of 
us  studied  in  great  depth.  It  was  signed 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

It  listed  from  (a)  through  (o)  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  this  appropriation,  and 
it  said: 

Therefore,  we.  the  undersigned.  Intend  to 
offer  to  the  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill  for  FY  "82  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete funding  for  the  B-l  bomber  and  allo- 
cate the  savings  to  certain  defense  modern- 
ization and  readiness  priorities. 

It  also  said,  to  paraphrase,  that  we 
have  to  make  some  choices. 

Now.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  That  is  not  the  way  it 
came  to  the  floor.  But  I  think  it  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  for  some 
of  us  to  have  the  faint  idea  that  these 
amendments,  offered  one  by  one.  follow- 
ed by  this  amendment  now,  have  some 
bearing  on  priorities. 

So  I  simply  state  that  the  minority 
leader  is  correct  in  his  statement.  But 
those  of  us  who  have  felt  there  was  some 
choice  being  made  here  have  more  than 
faint  reason  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
statement.  He  may  very  well  have  arrived 
at  that  conclusion,  that  may  have  been 


his  interpretation.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  any  careful  reading  of 
those  amendments  will  find  there  is  no 
verbiage  whatsoever  that  provides  for 
any  shift  of  funds  or  any  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  B-l.  They  are  strictly 
add-on  amendments. 

There  will  be  a  time,  however,  and  it 
is  here  now,  when  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  an  amendment 
that  transfers  B-l  funding  into  other 
items,  and  Senators  can  have  their 
choice. 

But  it  is  inaccurate  for  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  thus  far 
to  be  characterized  as  efforts  to  whittle 
away  or  to  delete  funding  from  the  B-l. 
It  is  simply  not  so.  and  I  want  the  record 
to  so  show.  . 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  my  remarks  supporting  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  I  just  wanted  to  add  one 
thought  to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  Not  only  were  the  add- 
ons previously  offered  in  amendments 
additions  which  had  been  supported  in 
the  President's  March  budget  but  they 
were  also  add-ons  which  were  supported 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
their  authorization  bills. 

It  was  not  until  the  authorization  con- 
ference after  the  October  defense  reduc- 
tions submitted  by  the  President  that,  in 
fact,  those  cuts  in  readiness  were  made. 
So  there  v.as  a  lot  of  prior  support  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  for  the  amend- 
ments which  were  individually  offered  "jp 
to  the  point  that  this  one  now  is  before 
us. 

Mr.  President,  relative  to  the  now 
pending  amendment,  we  are  weakening 
our  Nation  by  buying  100  B-l  bombers 
instead  of  buymg  100-plus  additional 
Stealth/advanced  technology  airplanes 
above  and  beyond  the  123  Stealth  air- 
planes already  provided  in  the  adminis- 
tration proposal. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  will  have  a 
new  bomber,  but  which  new  bomber  or 
bombers  we  will  buy  with  our  billions. 
The  issue  is  not  maintaining  our  B-52's 
instead  of  buying  a  new  bomber.  The 
B-52's  are  going  to  be  replaced  in  either 
event — whether  we  buy  the  B-l  or  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  want  more 
bombers  or  less.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
want  better  planes  or  less  capable  planes. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  want  longer 
penetrating  bombers  that  can  penetrate 
for  25  to  30  years  or  whether  we  will  pay 
billions  for  the  B-l,  which  can  only  pene- 
trate from  5  to  10  years;  and  the  issue  is 
whether  we  want  to  buy  more  bombers, 
better  bombers,  longer  penetrating  bomb- 
ers at  less  cost. 

This  all -Stealth  amendment  will  re- 
sult in  more  bombers,  better  bombers, 
longer  penetrating  bombers  for  less  cost. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  considera- 
tion in  choosing  the  Stealth  bomber  In- 
stead of  the  mixed  B-l  Stealth  force 
proposed  by  the  administration  is  that 
we  will  be  able  to  buy  more  planes. 

In  testimony  before  the  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee, 
Dr.  Richard  DeLauer.  the  Pentagon's  re- 
search and  development  chief,  said  that 
a  mtxed  force  of  100  B-l's  and  132 
Stealth  bombers  would  cost  $114  billion, 
end  that  an  all-Stealth/advanced  tech- 
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nology  bomber  (ATB)  force  would  cost 
$112  billion. 

What  he  did  not  say  is  that  the  all- 
ATB  force,  the  all-Stealth  force,  would 
consist  of  more  planes.  I  cannot  reveal 
how  many  more  since  that  number  is 
classified.  However,  the  fact  remains,  and 
it  is  available  to  each  of  us  in  the  Senate, 
that  we  can  get  more  planes  for  our 
money. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  Stealth 
planes  are  more  capable.  In  testimony 
earlier  this  year  before  our  Strategic 
Subcommittee,  the  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
Gen.  Richard  Ellis  stated: 

The  most  pressing  requirement  Is  to  pre- 
pare for  the  long-term — 1990  and  beyond — 
to  develop  a  new  technology  bomber  with 
the  earliest  possible  Initial  operational  capa- 
bility (IOC) .  This  new  strategic  bomber  must 
have  the  capability  to  penetrate  the  pro- 
jected defense  environment  of  the  Soviet 
ijnlon  Into  the  next  century. 

Our  studies  show  that.  If  we  act  now  to 
take  advantage  of  significant  new  technolo- 
gies, bombers  will  be  able  to  penetrate  even 
the  most  sophisticated  radar  defenses.  Over 
the  next  few  years,  great  Improvements  will 
be  seen  In  propulsion;  reduced  aircraft 
weight;  non-reflective  composites;  dramati- 
cally lower  radar  and  Infra-red  signatures; 
Improved  coimtermeasures  and  refined  avi- 
onics. Air  Force  studies  and  preliminary  de- 
velopment work  Indicate  these  new  tech- 
nologies are  ready  for  melding  Into  a 
strategic  penetrator  with  the  required  char- 
acteristics and  capabilities. 

So  spoke  General  Ellis. 

Even  B-1  supporters,  in  their  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  call  the  Stealth  bomb- 
er "our  premiere  penetrating  bomber," 
and  Defense  Secretary  Caspxar  Wein- 
berger, on  November  5,  said: 

It  Is  certainly  accepted  by  everybody  that 
we  will  have  to  have  something  better  than 
the  B-1  and  that  we  have  the  ability  to  geit 
something  better  stairting  now. 

So  spoke  Secretary  Weinberger. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  we  can- 
not talk  too  much  about  the  Stealth  on 
this  floor,  afi  a  number  of  us  have  pointed 
out.  But  it  is  well  known — and  I  can  say 
this  on  the  floor,  having  checked  care- 
fully to  be  sure  I  can — it  is  well  known 
that,  in  order  to  more  quickly  resolve 
technical  uncertainties  regarding  the  de- 
sign and  subsystems  of  the  ATB,  $300 
million  could  be  prudently  added  to  the 
DOD  budget  request  for  fiscal  1982.  Our 
amendment  provides  this  additional  $300 
million  to  accelerate  resolving  these  un- 
certainties because  we  believe  that  the 
ATB  is  the  only  strategic  bomber  which 
will  be  able  to  meet  our  nuclear  require- 
ments successfully  and  long  enough  to 
justify  the  high  price  we  are  asking  our 
citizens  to  nay  to  modernize  the  bomber 
leg  of  the  Triad. 

Our  amendment  is  not  a  vote  against 
buying  a  new  bomber.  It  is  a  vote  in 
favor  of  buying  a  better  new  bomber 
faster. 

It  is  not  a  vote  to  weaken  our  Nation 
militarily  by  denving  it  the  B-1  bomber. 
It  is  a  vote  to  strengthen  it  militarily  in 
the  strategic  arena  by  providing  it  with 
the  advance  technology  bomber  as  fast 
as  possible.  So  an  all-Stealth  program 
will  provide  more  bombers.  I  think  that 
is  undisputed.  Stealth  is  a  better  bomber. 
I  think  that  also  is  undisputed. 

Third,  even  the  administration  con- 


cedes the  longer  and  greater  penetration 
capability  of  the  Stealth  bomber.  The 
Stealth  bomber  will  be  an  effective  pene- 
trator through  its  20-  to  30-year  life- 
span. The  B-1  can  penetrate  5  years  per 
Secretary  Weinberger  early  In  October. 
He  increased  that  to  10  years  a  few  days 
later.  To  get  the  Stealth's  vastly  im- 
proved penetrating  capability  we  will 
have  to  wait  but  a  few  years.  While  the 
B-1  bomljer  will  be  available  earlier,  just 
when  is  a  matter  for  debate,  it  will  only 
be  able  to  penetrate  for  5  or  so  years 
after  deployment. 

For  every  B-1,  we  buy,  giving  us  a  few 
years  penetration  in  the  late  1980's,  we 
will  lose  20  years  of  Stealth's  later  pene- 
tration in  the  1990's  and  into  the  next 
century. 

The  B-1  bomber  just  will  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  for  long  enough  the  very 
mission  which  justifies  the  large  expen- 
ditures the  taxpayers  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  are  willing 
to  make  to  maintain  the  air-breathing 
leg  of  the  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
Triad — penetrating  Soviet  air  defenses 
to  attack  targets  deep  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Administration  witnesses  contradicted 
themselves  many  times  before  the  Stra- 
tegic Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  they  testified 
about  the  penetration  capabilities  of  the 
B-1  bCHnber. 

On  November  4,  1981,  the  new  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  General  Davis,  told  the  sub- 
committee: 

But  mission  profile  of  the  B-1  as  I  envi- 
sion it  Is  a  penetrator  and  It  will  have  the 
capability  for  a  number  of  weapons,  both 
gravity  end  crulse-mlsslle  weapons,  well  into 
the  1990's,  then  we  can  make  it  a  standoff 
weapons  as  we  get  the  advanced-technology 
bomber. 

General  Davis  later  defined  "well  into 
the  1990's"  to  mean  the  B-1  could  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses  until  "1995." 

However,  the  next  day,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger,  sharply  con- 
tradicted this  statement  by  testifying 
that  after  1990  you  lost  the  ability  to 
penetrate  unless  someone  wants  to  direct 
suicide  missions  and  that  is  not  anything 
I  am  going  to  do. 

So  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  h's 
testimony.  Secretary  Weinberger,  later 
said  the  following  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion by  my  committee  colleague,  Senator 
ExoN,  who  asked: 

The  last  time  you  were  here  I  believe  It  Is 
correct  to  say  you  testified  that  the  B-1 
probably  would  not  be  an  effective  penetra- 
tor of  the  1900's. 

Secretary  Weinberger.  I  think  that  Is  gen- 
erally correct.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  exact 
years.  I  said  a  moment  ago  to  Senator  War- 
ner 1989;  1990,  probably,  right  in  that  range. 

Recognizing  that  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er w£is  saying  something  quite  different 
from  General  Davis,  Senator  Exon  gave 
the  Defense  Secretary  another  chance  to 
clarify  his  remarks.  Senator  Exon  said: 

Yesterday  In  front  of  our  committee  in 
open  session,  Oen.  Bennle  Davis,  the  head 
man  at  SAC.  testified  that  It  would  be  a 
penetrator  he  thought  until  1995.  I  only 
cite  these  grave  differences  and  signals  that 
we  are  receiving  both  from  you  and  from 
our  top  military  commanders  as  making  our 
decision  on  which  way  to  proceed  that  much 
more  dlfflcult. 


Secretary  Weinberger's  immediate  and 
prompt  response  was  as  follows: 

I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  B-1  as  pene- 
trator after  1990.  If  It  goes  to  1992,  that  will 
be  a  little  extra  dividend. 

In  any  event,  It  Is  certainly  accepted  by 
everybody  that  we  will  have  to  have  some- 
thing better  than  t^e  B-1  and  that  we  have 
the  ability  to  get  something  better  starting 
now. 

Well,  you  can  imagine  the  consterna- 
tion this  caused,  because  here  was  the 
highest  official  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  President's  most  trusted 
adviser  on  national  security,  saying  that 
the  B-1  would  only  be  useful  for  its 
major  reason  for  even  being  procured — 
to  penetrate  the  U.S.S.R. — for  only  3 
years  after  it  is  deployed. 

The  Defense  Secretary  was  saying  that 
the  American  taxpayer  was  being  asked 
to  spend  $20  billion  to  $40  billion  for  a 
few  years  of  penetration  capability;  $10 
billion  a  year  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay, 
and  it  destroys  what  little  reason  there 
is  for  buying  the  B-1. 

So  what  happened  then  after  the  alarm 
bells  began  to  ring  in  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Pentagon? 

Only  4  days  later,  a  lengthy  letter  from 
both  Secretary  Weinberger  and  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Director  William  J. 
Casey  was  delivered  to  the  committee 
declaring  that  the  following  miracle  had 
occurred  to  improve  the  B-l's  penetra- 
tion capabilities.  This  letter  concluded: 

DoD  analysis  based  on  the  results  of  these 
tests  Indicate  the  B-I  would  have  the  capa- 
bility to  penetrate  anticipated  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses well  into  the  1990's. 

A  hurried  hearing  to  rescue  the  B-1 
was  arranged  for  the  same  day.  The  head 
of  the  Pentagon's  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Office,  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  and 
the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Lt.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  rushed 
to  the  subcommittee  to  throw  water  on 
the  raging  fires  of  doubt  about  the  B-l's 
penetration  capabilities. 

Dr.  DeLauer  was  asked  by  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  Warner,  "How  long  will  the 
B-1  be  able  to  penetrate  the  projected 
Soviet  air  defense  system?" 

He  responded: 

Depending  upon  the  nature  of  their 
chances,  the  estimates  will  vary  up  to  the 
mld-1990's,  depending  upon  what  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Soviets  will  be,  depending  upon 
what  our  advances  might  be  in  the  future 
ECM  capabUlty. 

So  It  win  vary  between  1990  and  1995,  de- 
pending upon  how  bad  they  do  and  what 
target  you  talk  about. 

The  subcommittee  did  wonders  for  the 
B-l's  ability  to  penetrate  simply  by 
meeting  often  enough.  In  4  days  we 
added  up  to  5  years  penetration  capabil- 
ity. 

I  asked  the  chairman  to  consider 
scheduling  a  meeting  for  the  next  week, 
because  I  thought  DOD  and  the  Air  Force 
would  return  to  say  the  B-1  could  now 
penetrate  into  the  next  century. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  DOD 
and  the  Air  Force  are  flim-flamming  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  with 
these  later  estimates  of  the  B-1  bom- 
ber's penetration  capabilities.  They  knew 
as  nearly  as  June  of  this  year  that  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  was  correct  in  his  initial 
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testimony  that  the  B-1  could  not  pene- 
trate beyond  1989  or  1990. 

How  did  they  know?  Because  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  Verne  Orr.  on 
June  2,  1981,  possessed  information  from 
which  only  this  Inescapable  conclusion 
could  be  drawn. 

This  information  establishes  firmly 
that  the  B-l's  capability  to  penetrate 
begins  to  decline  well  before  the  Air 
F\)rce  and  DOD  now  are  contending. 

This  information  further  demon- 
strated that  our  much-maligned  B-52's 
would  be  able  to  successfully  attack  the 
Soviet  Union  until  well  after  the  Air 
Force  and  DOD  are  claiming  they  can. 

This  information  also  demonstrates 
that  our  B-52  force  will  be  able  to  do  the 
same  job  as  the  B-1  until  well  into  the 
1990's  and  until  the  Stealth  bomber  be- 
comes operational. 

I  will  be  happy  to  share  the  classified 
details  of  that  information  with  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  come  over 
to  my  desk  at  any  time  during  this  debate 
to  see  that  information. 

The  American  people  will  seriously 
doubt  our  collective  wisdom  if  Congress 
decides  to  pay  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  a  new  aircraft  only  able  to  attack  the 
Soviets  in  the  same  way  as  our  present 
aircraft. 

This  dismal  prognosis  about  the  B-l's 
ability  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  space  has 
been  well-documented  in  other  Informa- 
tion available  to  our  committee. 

Testimony  last  year  before  our  com- 
mittee clearly  indicated  that,  by  the  late 
1980's  the  B-1  would  not  be  able  to 
penetrate  improving  Soviet  air  defenses 
without  unacceptable  losses. 

Former  Air  Force  Secretary  Hans 
Mark,  a  highly  respected  scientist  and 
now  Deputy  Director  of  NASA,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, testified  about  the  B-1  as  fol- 
lows: 

with  respect  to  the  B-1.  If  we  were  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  today,  the  B-1  could 
be  ready  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  FB- 
111,  say  a  year  later,  but  It  Is  not  a  big  time 
difference.  We  are  talking  about  three  or  four 
years  In  either  case.  But  the  same  argiunent 
applies  to  the  B-1  that  applies  to  the  FB-111. 
The  airplanes  have  a  problem  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  strategic  nuclear  deterrent  re- 
quirement, and  my  judgment  Is  that  accel- 
erating M-X  or  accelerating  the  cruise  pro- 
gram would  be  better  ways  of  spending  that 
money. 

In  the  Defense  Department's  latest  at- 
tempt to  convince  our  NATO  allies  about 
the  major  Improvements  in  the  Soviet 
threat  during  the  past  years — its  99- 
page  glossy  publication  Issued  just  a 
few  months  ago  and  entitled  "Soviet  Mil- 
itary Power" — the  following  conclusions 
were  presented  about  the  upgrading  of 
Soviet  air  defenses : 

The  TT.S.S.R.  has  persevered  and  is  today 
entering  a  period  of  weapons  system  deploy- 
ment aimed  at  measurably  improving  ca- 
pabilities, primarily  in  air  defense. 

A  number  of  new  Interceptor  aircraft  types 
could  enter  the  air  defense  force  over  the 
next  decade  ...  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  their  force,  the  Soviets  are  developing 
an  Increasingly  effective  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWAC8)  to  detect  low- 
altitude  penetrators. 

Last  year,  our  committee  heard  expert 
testimony  that  the  "Soviets  strategic  air 
defense,   the   new   generation,   will  be 


reaching  its  full  deployment"  only 
shortly  after  the  B-1  is  deployed. 

This  new  air  defense  system,  based  on 
what  we  know  about  it  now,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  severely  degrade  the  ability  of 
any  presently  designed  bomber  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  airspaces — primarily  because 
this  new  system  is  expected  to  include 
effective  look-down/shoot-down  radars 
and  missiles  on  new  Soviet  AW  ACS  and 
fighter-interceptor  aircraft. 

Air  Force  Secretary  Verne  Orr  was  re- 
cently quoted  as  saying  that  the  B-1 
bomber  is  "10-year-old  technology,  and 
costly." 

All  this  leads  one  to  ask  several  hard 
questions: 

Why  should  we  spend  so  much  money 
to  buy  ourselves  an  outdated  aircraft 
which  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses? 

Why  should  we  buy  a  B-1  If  it  will  not 
be  able  to  penetrate,  according  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  much  longer 
than  our  B-52H's? 

Why  should  we  buy  the  B-1  for  the 
"shoot  and  penetrate"  role  if  we  can  use 
the  B-52  G's  and  H's  In  that  role  for 
many  years  into  the  next  decade  and 
well  after  the  Stealth  bomber  will  be  able 
to  take  over  the  penetration  role  from 
any  present  type  of  aircraft? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions.  Mr. 
President,  is  clearly  that  we  should  not 
buy  the  B-1  bomber. 

Proponents  of  the  B-1  will  try  to  rebut 
these  arguments  by  claiming  that  some 
new  developments  in  electronic  counter- 
measures  will  permit  the  B-1  to  pene- 
trate longer  than  this  dismal  prognosis 
demonstrates. 

They  will  bring  out  a  newly  completed 
study  called  the  "Joint  OSD/Alr  Force 
Bomber  Alternatives  Study."  as  well  as 
relatively  recent  results  from  a  bomber 
penetration  evaluation  program,  in  an 
effort  to  counter  this  B-1  penetration 
projection. 

However,  continuous  information  con- 
tradicts these  overly  optimistic  conten- 
tions by  B-1  proponents  regarding  the 
issue  of  ECM  in  particular  and  the  con- 
clusions of  both  the  bomber  alternatives 
study  and  the  bomber  penetration  eval- 
uation results. 

In  February  1980,  in  a  report  entitled 
"Planning  the  Strategic  Bomber  Force  of 
the  Future — Many  Issues  Must  be  Re- 
solved," the  GAO  stated: 

There  is  skepticism  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  to  how  much  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  electronic  countermeasures  and 
whether  they  can  be  designed  now  against  a 
threat  which  has  not  yet  been  well  defined. 

In  August  1981,  GAO,  in  a  report  en- 
titled "CountervaUing  Strategy  Demands 
Revision  of  Strategic  Force  Acquisition 
Plans,"  stated  the  following  about  pros- 
pects for  development  of  electronic  coun- 
termeasures: 

Whether  an  effective  system  can  be  devel- 
oped and  deployed  by  the  mld-1980's  is  un- 
certain. 

For  the  past  year,  the  then  Comman- 
der of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
his  Vice  Commander,  General  Ellis  and 
Lt.  Gen.  Lloyd  Leavitt,  have  been  pessi- 
mistic about  the  prospects  that  any  non- 
Stealth  bomber  could  penetrate  success- 
fully improving  Soviet  air  defenses  by  the 
late  1980's. 


General  Ellis,  I  might  point  out,  is  held 
in  extremely  high  regard  by  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  expertise  smd 
candor,  especially  about  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic threat  and  what  is  needed  to  com- 
bat that  threat. 

Earlier  this  year.  General  Ellis  testified 
that  the  Soviets  would  deploy  significant 
numbers  of  improved  air  defenses  well 
before  the  time  when  DOD  now  is  con- 
tending the  B-1  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
penetrate. 

Several  of  us  on  the  committee  also  are 
well  aware  of  the  great  skepticism  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  had  only  7 
months  ago  about  prospects  for  develop- 
ing effective-enough  ECM  to  permit  B-l's 
to  successfully  penetrate  improving  So- 
viet air  defenses  in  the  future. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  General  Ellis  had 
what  I  think  should  be  the  last  word 
about  the  prospects  for  improved  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  being  able  to  in- 
sure B-1  bomber  penetration. 

He  testified: 

We  have  depended  on  ECM  in  the  past.  We 
have  historically  lagged  the  offense  with 
ECM  countermeasures.  effective  counter- 
measures,  on  the  order  of  5  to  10  years,  de- 
pending on  the  system. 

While  I  don't  say  that  it  is  impossible  that 
we  will  have  the  ECM  that  can  do  it  at  that 
date,  I  say  It  Is  a  weak  crutch  and  it  is  one 
that  could  be  protected  by  early  development 
of  the  ATB. 

Again,  Congress  must  ask  itself: 

In  the  face  of  such  prospects  for  de- 
veloping the  ECM  upon  which  the  B-1 
must  depend  to  penetrate,  should  we 
spend  all  this  money  to  buy  an  aircraft 
which  cannot  perform  the  primary  mis- 
sion for  which  any  future  strategic 
bomber  should  be  procured — penetrating 
Soviet  defenses? 

The  administration  will  argue  that  the 
bomber  alternative  study  and  the  bomber 
penetration  evaluation,  recently  com- 
pleted, provide  evidence  that  the  B-1  is 
a  very  effective  penetrator. 

The  bomber  alternatives  study  and  the 
bomber  penetration  evaluation  must  be 
placed  in  their  proper  perspective  along 
with  Secretary  Orr's  information. 

First.  I  understand  that  Secretary  Orr 
based  his  submission  to  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  Deputy  Secretary  Carlucci  in 
June  on  the  results  of  both  the  bomber 
alternative  study  and  the  penetraticm 
evaluation.  The  results  from  these  ef- 
forts were  available  then.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, even  though  formal  printing  and 
presentation  of  them  was  not  done  until 
October. 

Second,  a  rigorous  reading  of  the  re- 
sults of  both  efforts  reinforces,  rather 
than  diminishes,  the  skepticism  with 
which  one  must  regard  the  B-l's  future 
utility  as  a  strategic  penetrator. 

Despite  the  surface  Impresslcoi  that 
appears  to  support  the  B-1  case,  better 
scrutiny  of  the  reports  reveals  that  the 
advanced  technology  bomber  out-per- 
forms the  B-1  force  now  being  proposed 
for  the  most  demanding  strategic  mis- 
sions. 

It  further  reveals  that  several  of  the 
key  assumptions  upon  which  are  based 
a  more  sanguine  assessment  of  the  B-1 
are  overly  optimistic,  are  based  on  inade- 
quate test  data,  are  only  computer  pro- 
jections of  ECM  defensive  systems  which 
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do  not  yet  even  exist  and  are  predicated 
upon  deployment  of  a  B-1  force  much 
larger  than  that  now  being  proposed. 

Third,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  our 
assessment  of  Soviet  air  defense  threats 
would  not  change  in  the  short  period  of 
time  between  June  and  October  without 
some  miracle  being  visited  upon  the  Sovi- 
ets or  us. 

Not  only  does  it  take  us  months,  if  not 
years,  to  collect  and  analyze  all  the  thou- 
sands of  bits  of  intelligence  data  which 
must  be  pieced  together  like  a  vast  jigsaw 
puzzle  to  reach  overall  conclusions  about 
the  threat,  but  it  takes  years  for  the 
Soviets  to  develop  and  deploy  air  defense 
radars,  aircraft,  and  missiles. 

Assessments  of  our  own  capabilities 
require  similar  lengths  of  time. 

We  should  be  extremely  skeptical  of 
any  late-breaking  and  almost  miraculous 
improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  B-1  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses,  whether 
this  improvement  is  reported  to  have  oc- 
curred in  only  the  4  months  between  June 
and  October,  or  the  4  days  between  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  testimony  and  his 
later  joint  letter  with  CIA  Director 
Casey. 

So  to  summarize  where  we  are:  The 
issue  is  not  whether  there  will  be  a  new 
bomber  but  which  new  bomber  or  bomb- 
ers. We  can  get  more  bombers  with  an 
all-Stealth  force  than  with  a  mixed  force. 
We  can  get  better  bombers,  we  can  get 
longer  penetrating  bombers  and,  now  let 
me  add,  we  can  get  all  that  for  less 
money. 

The  mixed  force  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  cost  at  least  $2  billion 
more  than  the  all-ATB  force,  $114  billion 
against  $112  billion.  In  fact,  the  all-ATB 
force  would  cost  even  less  but  the  actual 
number  is  classified.  I  do  have  it  here 
and  would  be  happy  to  show  it  to  any  of 
my  colleagues. 

We  must  ask: 

If  we  therefore  can  get  more  of  a  better 
bomber  for  less  money,  why  should  we 
buy  the  B-1  at  all?  Some  may  try  to 
argue  that,  if  we  do  not  buy  the  B-1,  we 
have  no  options  when  our  present  bomber 
force  loses  penetration  capability  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1980's.  This  is  clearly 
not  the  case.  We  have  at  least  two  options 
for  maintaining  the  viability  of  our 
bomber  force  for  the  5  years  or  so  before 
Stealth  is  operational.  First,  we  can  de- 
ploy more  cruise  missiles  on  our  B-52G's 
and  B-52H's;  and  second,  we  can  increase 
the  alert  rates  on  our  B-52G/H's. 

First.  Under  the  Carter  plan,  we  had 
the  option  to  deploy  5.000  ALCM's  on 
our  B-52  force.  Under  the  Reagan  plan, 
only  3,000  cruise  missiles  are  to  be  de- 
ployed on  the  B-52's  and  B-l's.  Clearly, 
we  are  actually  opening  a  wider  window 
just  to  finance  the  high  costs  of  the  B-1 
bomber.  We  can  choose  instead  to  close 
the  tiny  window  by  deploying  the  full 
5,000  cruise  missile  complement  to  our 
existing  strategic  bomber  force. 

Second.  Another  option  which  would 
help  close  the  tiny  window  is  to  increase 
the  alert  rate  on  our  B-52  G/H  force. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  mid- 
dle of  this  decade  if  we  plan  for  it  today, 
according  to  present  SAC  Commander 
Davis. 

We  have  workable  options  and  they 
can  be  accomplished  for  much  less  than 


the  $20-,  or  $27-,  or  $40-billion  cost  of 
a  bomber  that  will  be  obsolete  for  its 
function  of  closing  this  window  a  short 
time  after  its  deployment.  ITie  answers 
to  our  defense  problems  are  not  always 
to  be  found  in  purchasing  more  hard- 
ware; they  are  to  be  found  in  purchasing 
the  right  kind  of  hardware,  the  systems 
that  can  do  the  job  and  do  that  job  for 
an  extended  period  of  time,  and  in  using 
our  existing  systems  to  their  best 
advantage. 

I  have  suggested  two  simple  and  direct 
methods  of  closing  the  window  without 
resorting  to  the  expensive  purchase  of 
the  B-1. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  choice  of 
the  Stealth  technology  over  that  of  the 
B-1  will  provide  us  with  a  plane  that  will 
do  the  job,  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses. 
And  just  as  clearly,  we  can  use  oiu"  exist- 
ing and  planned  forces  to  maintain  the 
viability  of  our  bomber  strategic  force 
until  we  receive  the  Stealth  bomber  in 
the  early  1990's. 

Yes,  you  can  close  the  tiny  window  a 
bit  with  a  B-1.  But  there  are  cheaper 
and  better  ways.  And.  remember,  going 
with  the  B-1  is  creating  a  20-year  win- 
dow of  B-1  vulnerability  when  B-1  can 
not  penetrate  but  Stealth  can. 

And  remember,  we  are  not  naked  in 
the  late  1980's.  We  will  still  have  tremen- 
dous penetrating  capability  in  our  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  and  land- 
based  missiles  and  by  then  we  will  have 
thousands  of  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles as  well. 

Indeed,  going  with  the  B-1  will  weaken 
us  in  the  next  5  years  because  part  of 
the  price  of  paying  for  the  B-1  is  early 
retirement  of  the  B-52's  and  Titan 
missiles. 

The  following  exchange  between  Sen- 
ator NuNN  and  Gen.  Bennie  Davis  on 
November  4  in  front  of  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  makes  that  point  clear. 

Senator  Nunn.  Aren't  we  In  effect,  what- 
ever the  reason  and  whatever  the  budgetary 
pressures,  are  we  not  In  effect  extending  the 
window  of  vulnerability  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  by  reason  of  the  phase-out  of  these 
B-52's  and  Titans? 

General  Davis.  In  terms  of  absolute  num- 
bers, certainly  you  lose  capability.  In  terms 
of  some  Items  that  I  have  proposed,  like  let's 
consider  keeping  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  D's 
In  longer  and  the  fact  that  you  have  a  fairly 
long  phase-out  period  for  Titan  II's,  you  lose 
an  Increment  of  capability.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  are  really  going  down 
In  capability  In  the  next  four  or  five  years. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

General  Davis.  But  It  Is  not  precipitously. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  It  Is  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion In  capability  over  the  next  five  years? 

General  Davis.  In  absolute  terms,  yes. 

In  a  response  for  the  Record,  General 
Davis  went  even  further  by  stating : 

Phasing  out  the  B-52D  and  Titan  will  re- 
sult In  fewer  weapons  committed  to  the  STOP 
(nuclear  war  plan),  reduced  target  coverage 
and  less  megatonnage. 

He  presented  one  option  for  lessening 
the  Impact  of  these  reductions  in  our  de- 
terrence capabilities — increasing  the 
alert  rates  for  our  B-52  G  and  H  force — 
but  then  stated  this  could  not  be  done 
until  1985.  Between  now  and  until  1985, 
in  other  words,  the  window  of  vulnera- 
bility would  open  wider,  thanks  to  the 
B-1  bomber. 


The  other  main  argument  against  an 
all-Stealth  force  is  that  Stealth  technol- 
ogy is  uncertain.  But  even  the  principal 
B-1  advocate,  Secretary  Weinberger,  tes- 
tifying before  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  October  5  stated  clearly, 
directly,  and  unambiguously  that: 

Our  vigorous  ATB  program  will  lead  to  that 
plane's  deployment  under  current  plans  be- 
ginning In  1989. 

On  October  28,  1981,  Dr.  James  Wade, 
the  principal  deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
told  the  Strategic  Subcommittee: 

Our  vigorous  ATB  program  will  lead  to 
that  plane's  deployment  In  the  early  1990'8. 

SAC  Commander  Ellis  was  confident 
we  could  deploy  Stealth  bombers  by  1990. 
He  was  afraid  that  opting  for  B-1  would 
delay  that — a  process  already  happen- 
ing. Last  year,  he  wrote  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee: 

Opting  for  the  B-1  at  this  time  could 
preclude  procuring  a  more  advanced  air- 
craft available  by  1990.  What  makes  this  a 
legitimate  concern  Is  that  B-1  technology 
Is  representative  of  the  late  1960s,  or  maybe 
1970,  and  that  aircraft  could  become  obso- 
lete In  the  nineties  as  a  strategic  penetrator. 

So  everyone  from  Weinberger  and  Al- 
len and  Wade,  proponents  of  B-1,  to 
Ellis,  proponent  of  Stealth,  agree  that 
Stealth  will  be  ready  by  the  early 
1990's — as  early  as  1989,  depending  ori 
funding. 

Arguments  against  that  point  of  view 
can  be  answered  but  they  are  all  classi- 
fied and  highly  technical  as  are  the 
arguments  for  that  point  of  view.  So, 
the  reasons  given  to  go  to  B-1  just  do 
not  hold  water.  Indeed,  what  the  B-1 
will  do  for  us  is  rob  funds  from  the 
Stealth  bomber  program  and  other  im- 
portant strategic  and  conventional  de- 
fense improvement  endeavors. 

How  much  will  the  B-1  rob  us?  How 
much  it  will  cost  depends  on  the  day 
you  ask  and  whom  you  ask  but  it  is  some- 
where around  $20  to  $40  billion. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment seem  to  be  trying  to  outdo 
each  other  in  providing  Congress  with 
misleading,  incomplete  and  contradic- 
tory cost  estimates. 

Air  Force  and  DOD  have  consistently 
understated  the  costs  of  the  program. 

DOD  and  Air  Force  have  been  stone- 
walling the  Congress  in  its  efforts  to  ob- 
tain complete  and  independent  cost  data, 
especially  on  an  extremely  dubious  and 
padded  comparison  purporting  to  show 
it  is  cheaper  to  build  the  B-1  than  it  is 
to  rely  only  on  our  B-52  bomber  force, 
which  no  one  proposes,  or  to  go  with  a 
Stealth  bomber  program. 

The  Pentagon's  own  independent  cost 
analysis  improvement  group  estimated 
that  the  program  would  cost  between 
$27  to  $28  billion  in  constant,  fiscal  1981 
dollars.  That  is  significantly  above 
DOD's  advertised  $20.5  billion  constant 
dollar  program. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OfHce  has 
computed  the  program  cost  in  real  dol- 
lars, the  dollars  we  actually  spend.  Us- 
ing CBO's  infiation  rates,  which  are 
more  realistic  than  the  administration's 
self-serving  overly  optimistic  rates,  the 
cost  of  the  B-1  program  is  between  $29.9 
and  $39.8  billion. 

DOD  ofiQcials  also  have  stated  that  the 
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cost  of  procurement  and  R.  ti  D.  for  the 

proposed  mixed  force  of  B-1  Mid  ad- 
vanced technology  bombers  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  an  aU-Stealth 
bomber  force. 

WhUe  the  exact  numbers  are  classi- 
fied, I  can  assure  my  coUeagues,  and 
have  the  chart,  that  the  Air  Force's  own 
cost  estimates  show  that  we  can  buy 
more  Stealth  bombers  than  the  total 
mixed  force  of  100  B-l's  and  132  ad- 
vanced technology  bombers  for  several 
biUions  of  dollars  less  than  it  will  cost 
us  just  to  buy  the  mixed  force. 

Even  on  a  unit  cost  basis,  and  again 
despite  misleading  claims  by  DOD,  each 
Stealth  bomber  in  an  all  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  program  would  cost  less 
than  each  aircraft  in  a  mixed  force  of 
B-l's  and  Stealth  bombers. 

Of  course,  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
strategic  nuclear  penetration  mission  for 
20  years  after  it  becomes  operational,  the 
B-1  only  for  5  to  10  years,  again  depend- 
ing on  the  day  the  DOD  testified. 

Let  me  present  an  audit  trail,  if  you 
will,  of  the  contradictorv  and  mi^l'^^d- 
ing  statements  by  Air  Force  and  DOD 
officials  on  the  costs  of  the  B-1  program, 
as  well  as  appropriate  rebuttal  material. 
On  October  5  and  6,  laSl,  Dr.  ueiauer. 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Researcn 
and  Engineering,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Kelly 
Burke,  Chief  of  Air  Force  Research  and 
Development,  told  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  the 
B-1  program  would  cost  $19.7  billion  in 
fiscal  1981  dollars. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfRce  circulated  a  drait  state- 
ment of  facts  showing  that  some  $2,266 
billion  in  questionable  reductions  were 
made  by  the  Air  Force  to  reach  its  origi- 
nal $19.7  billioii  estimate.  GAO  further 
identified  some  $16  billion  in  possible 
additions  to  the  program — of  which  $11 
billion  in  add-ons  was  later  acknowl- 
edged by  DOD  and  Air  Force  witnesses 
before  various  congressional  committees. 
Only  3  weeks  later,  on  October  27, 
1981,  Milton  Margolis,  head  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's Cost  Analysis  Improvement 
Group — CAIG.  testified  at  a  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  hearing  that 
an  independent  Air  Force  estimate  had 
increased  that  estimate  by  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion,  not  including  pos- 
sible additional  subsystems. 

The  next  day,  October  28,  DOD's 
comptroller,  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Jack  Borsting  testified  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  Strategic  Subcom- 
mittee that  the  program  cost  $20.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981  dollars,  with  the  pos- 
sible addition  of  another  $600  to  $900 
million  more  for  further  additions. 

On  October  29,  General  Burke  dis- 
closed that  an  Air  Force  audit  had  in- 
deed added  some  $600  million  to  the 
$20. 5 -billion  estimate,  thus  bringing  the 
total  for  the  B-1  to  at  least  $21.4  billion. 
Just  2  days  later,  CAIG,  the  office 
which  was  established  in  the  Pentagon 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
gram cost  estimates  independent  from 
those  provided  by  the  military  services, 
on  the  theory  it  might  be  less  prone  to 
imderstatement,  informed  Secretary 
Weinberger  that  the  B-1  would  cost  be- 


tween $27  and  $28  billion,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
20-page  draft  statement  of  facts  from 
the  GAO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiATiMENT  OP  Facts  P»oii  OAO 

The  attached  paper  summarizes  Issues  and 
supporting  facts  disclosed  during  GAO's  re- 
view of  the  Long  Range  Combat  Aircraft  pro- 
gram. It  Is  provided  to  facilitate  an  exchange 
of  views  between  the  OAO  staff  involved  In 
this  review  and  Interested  Congressional 
staff.  This  material  has  not  been  reviewed  by 
Air  Force  or  DoD  officials  nor  has  it  been 
fully  coordinated  within  GAO.  Accordingly, 
each  page  Is  marked  DRAFT.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  stay  current  with  the  LBCA 
prxjgram  as  It  evolves.  The  program  Is  how- 
ever very  fluid  at  this  time  and  some  changes 
may  not  be  reflected  In  our  work. 

Our  review  Indicates  an  operationally 
ready  multi-role  bomber  would  cost  slgnlfl- 
cantly  more  and  take  longer  to  deploy  than 
the  Air  Force  estimates  for  this  program.  Cost 
and  schedule  goals  set  by  the  Air  Force  con- 
tain the  LBCA  program  to  acquiring  a  basic 
penetrating  bomber  having  less  mission  ca- 
pability than  Congress  directed.  Substantial 
costs  are  omitted  from  the  »19.7  billion  cost 
estimate  likely  to  be  Incurred  as  the  program 
proceeds.  The  specific  results  of  our  review 
are  highlighted  below  and  discussed  In  detail 
in  the  attachment. 

HIGHER    COSTS    ARE    LIKELT 

The  $19.7  billion  represents  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  basic  programs  cost.  It  reflects 
over  $2  billion  in  questionable  reductions 
made  to  acconunodate  the  Air  Force's  cost 
goal. 

At  least  $1  billion  of  expenses  dlrecUy  re- 
lated to  LRCA  development,  production,  test- 
ing and  initial  deployment  are  funded  out- 
side the  program  and  consequently  do  not 
appear  in  the  $19.7  billion. 

More  than  $1.5  billion  In  additional  cost 
are  likely  as  testing  requirements  evolve  and 
Improvements  are  made  to  the  basic  aircraft 
such  as: 

Cruiso  missile  capability, 

External  weapons  carriage, 

Expansion  of  the  basic  weapon  comple- 
ment, and 

More  capable  defensive  and  offensive  sys- 
tems. 

Contrary  to  program  office  estimates,  use  of 
nonstandard  avionics  in  the  LBCA  could  lead 
to  higher  acquisition  costs,  lower  reliability, 
and  less  growth  potential. 

LIMITED  CAPABILITIES 

The  established  Initial  operational  capa- 
bility goal  for  LBCA  does  not  represent  or 
require  operational  capability.  Program  offi- 
cials estimate  it  would  be  at  least  mid- 1987 
before  they  could  complete  nuclear  certifica- 
tion and  obtain  the  required  combat  readi- 
ness rating  needed  for  nuclear  alert. 

While  LBCA  could  carry  many  types  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons,  the  cur- 
rent program  provides  for  only  two  nuclear 
and  two  conventional  types.  Moreover,  oper- 
ational restriction  on  these  weapons  may  be 
present  until  testing,  not  funded  under  this 
program,  is  completed. 

The  LRCA,  as  currently  proposed,  is  not 
configured  or  equipped  to  carry  cruise  mis- 
siles. Extensive  modification  (internal  and 
external  hardware,  wiring,  and  electronic 
systems)  would  be  needed  to  provide  this 
capability. 

The  Air  Force  decision  not  to  enlarge  the 
rear  bomb  bay  for  all  jiractical  purposes  per- 
manently limits  LRCA  to  carrying  only  eight 
cruise  missiles  Internally.  This  decision  raises 
questions  about  payload  flexibility  and  sur- 


vivability of  LBCA  as  well  as  the  total  pro- 
dtiction  quantity  programmed  for  ALCM. 

While  offensive  and  defensive  systems  pro- 
vided by  the  program  might  be  appropriate 
for  today's  nuclear  and  conventional  mis- 
sions. Air  Force  studies  Indicate  more  capable 
systems  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

QUESTIONABLE   REDUCTIONS   IN    THE    BASIC   COST 
ESTIMATE 

Initial  cost  estimates  for  the  LBCA  devel- 
oped by  the  Air  Force  program  office  were  re- 
duced by  over  $2.0  billion  to  accommodate 
the  Air  Force  cost  goal.  These  reductions  are 
shown  below. 


Items  changed 

Change  to  the 

cost  estimate 

(millions) 

Enjineering  change  order  budget 

Change  in  avionics  learning  curve _ 

Change  in  airframe  learning  curve 

{440 
100 
SOD 

Reduction  in  avionicj  production  estimate 

Consideration  of  mtltijear  procurement  tor  pro- 
duction lots  Ml,  IV  and  V 

aoo 

Transfer  ot  engine  CEO  to  CIP  account 

Deferral  of  air  vehicle  depot  wpport  devdop- 
fn*nt ..... 

40 
300 

ToUl 

2,266 

The  engineering  change  order  budget  pro- 
vides funas  lo  coricci,  salcly  a-nu  >jpi;i'a- 
tlonal  problems  disclosed  during  system  de- 
velopment and  testing.  It  is  also  used  to 
Improve  the  maintainability  and  rellabUity 
of  various  subsystems.  The  $440  mUUon 
change  represents  about  a  30  percent  re- 
duction to  the  original  estimate  and  could 
according  to  program  officials  limit  the  Air 
Force's  abUity  to  correct  system  deflclendes 
and  keep  future  support  costs  low.  The 
learning  curve  estimates  represent  antici- 
pated production  efficiencies  realized  as 
successive  units  are  produced.  Such  efficien- 
cies a-e  difficult  to  pred  :t  wl'hout  specific 
production  experience.  The  learning  curve 
changes  made  to  the  LRCA  estimate  have 
not  been  negotiated  with  LRCA  contractors. 

The  basis  for  the  $86  million  reduction 
made  in  the  avionics  production  budget 
could  not  be  explained  by  the  program  of- 
fice. The  Air  Force's  $800  million  allowance 
for  multi-year  procurement  economies  is 
questionable  because  it  assumes  a  stable 
production  program  before  system  testing  Is 
completed.  Congress  will  authorize  multi- 
year  procurement  for  LRCA;  and.  an  $800 
million  savings  can  be  realized.  The  trans- 
fer of  engine  component  engineering  de- 
velopment from  the  program  estimate  Is  not 
authorized  under  Air  Force  regulations. 
Development  of  air  vehicle  depot  sup- 
port is  deferred  to  some  later  date  not 
yet  established. 

DIXECTLT  RELATED  LRCA  EXPENSES  NOT 
INCLUDED   IN    PROGRAM    COSTS 

Major  categories  of  expense  directly  re- 
lated but  unrecognized  In  the  LBCA  pro- 
gram cost  estimate  are  ftinded  within  other 
program  elements. 

These  costs  are  shown  below. 


Cost  category 


Estimated  cost 
(millions) 


Engine  component  improvement  program..  '"^'S 

Interim  contractor  support '500.0-2,000.0 

Production  facilities  improvement JO, 

Manufacturing  technology  enhancement...  jw.' 

Base  facility  improvement «? 

Operational  test  and  evaluation „  P) 

Nuclear  weapons  certification 'bOO. 0-750.0 

Conventional  weapons  certification P) 

Total 1.527.7-3,277.7 


>  Anticipated  coil  range. 

'  Cost  estimates  for  these  items  were  not  available. 

The  component  improvement  estimate  of 
$115  million  provides  funds  through  1987  to 
improve  the  engines  maintainability  and  re- 
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liability  beginning  with  acceptance  of  the 
first  production  aircraft  and  continuing 
throughout  Its  operational  life. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  acquire  interim  con- 
tractor support  for  organizational  and  inter- 
mediate maintenance  two  years  beyond  ^OC 
and  depot  maintenance  3  years  beyond  IOC, 
while  Air  Force  capability  Is  established. 
Estimated  costs  range  from  $500  million  to  $2 
billion. 

Production  facilities  Improvements  and 
manufacturing  technology  enhancement  esti- 
mated at  $70.0  and  $169.7  million,  respective- 
ly, are  needed  to  modernize  existing  produc- 
tlori  capability.  The  $19.7  billion  program  cost 
estimate  depends  on  the  production  eRiclen- 
cles  these  Investments  provide. 

Improvements  to  existing  bomber  bases  to 
accommodate  LBCA  are  estimated  to  cost 
$173  million.  This  is  a  preliminary  estimate 
which  will  be  refined  once  base  selection  is 
made. 

Operational  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
LRCA  and  certification  of  the  aircraft  for 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  carriage 
will  be  funded  by  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. Nuclear  weapons  certification  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  between  $500  and  $700  million. 
Cost  estimates  for  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  and  conventional  weapons  cer- 
tification are  not  yet  available. 

PROGRAM  GROWTH  IS  LnCELT 

Early  In  the  LBCA  program  planning  phase 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  established 
a  set  of  ground  rules  defining  the  basic  air- 
craft configuration  and  testing  to  be  Included 
In  the  LRCA  program.  The  resulting  "base- 
line" program  satisfies  the  Air  Force  cost 
goal  but  many  desirable  Items  were  excluded. 
Progranj  officials  strongly  contend  the  base- 
line program  must  bs  maintained  to  achieve 
the  $19.7  billion  program  cost  estimate. 
Nevertheless  there  has  been  continuing  pres- 
sure to  add  some  of  the  excluded  items  back 
Into  the  program.  Those  which  may  be  added 
are  shown  below. 


Possible  additions 


Estimated  cost 

(1981  dollars 

in  millions) 


Cruise  missile  carriage 650 

A  second  inertnl  navigation  system 220 

Rear  bomb  bay  enlargement 175 

Fuel  tank  inertinj  system (i) 

Electromagnetic  pulse  testing <i) 

Full-scale  fusel  ige  fatigue  testing 140 

Permissive  action  link-command  disable (') 

Forward  looking  infrared  sensor 125 

Simulator  development  and  production 337 

Low  frequency/very  low  frequency  communica- 
tions   (1) 

Hardware,  testing,  etectronics  and  support  for 

additional  weapons (i) 

Improvements  to  offensive  and  defensive  sys- 
tems   (1) 

Total 1,647 

>  Cost  estimates  for  tliese  items  are  not  yet  available. 

The  LRCA  program  Includes  the  structural 
reinforcement  needed  to  carry  8  cruise  mis- 
siles Internally  and  14  externally.  The  Air 
Force  estimates  the  additional  cost  of  con- 
verting these  provisions  to  actual  cruise  mis- 
sile carriage  will  be  $6'=0-800  million.  When 
cruise  missiles  are  added  to  LRCA  a  second 
inertlal  navigation  system  is  required  and 
expected  to  cost  $220  million.  The  LRCA 
could  carry  8  more  cruise  missiles  Internally 
(for  a  total  of  16  Internal  14  external)  If  the 
rear  bomb  bay  Is  extended.  This  modification 
Involves  a  structural  change  to  the  rear  fuse- 
lage section  of  the  aircraft  which  would  be 
Impractical  to  do  after  aircraft  are  produced. 
Air  Force  officials  advise  cruise  missiles  will 
be  added  to  LRCA  In  the  future,  however,  the 
rear  bomb  bay  enlargement  Is  not  planned. 

A  fuel  tank  inertlng  svstem  provides  pro- 
tection against  fire  caused  by  high  energy 
projectiles.  The  Initial  B-l  design  included 
this  system  but  It  was  deleted  to  reduce  cost. 
LRCA's  conventional  mission  makes  this  sys- 


tem desirable  and  it  may  be  added  later  in 
the  program.  Neither  electromagnetic  pulse 
testing  or  full-scale  fuselage  fatigue  testing 
were  performed  on  the  B-l.  Air  Force  oUclals 
advise  these  tests  would  validate  the  LRCA 
design  and  may  be  added  to  the  program  at  a 
later  date.  The  permissive  action  link  is  a 
required  nuclear  safety  device  allowing  flight 
crews  to  permanently  disable  nuclear 
weapons  carried  on  LRCA.  DOD  officials  said 
this  capability  Is  necessary  and  will  be  added 
to  the  program. 

A  forward  looking  infrared  sensor  (PLIR) 
has  been  part  of  the  B-l  program  since  Its 
Inception.  The  Strategic  Air  Command 
(SAC)  considers  a  modern  FLIR  a  require- 
ment to  supplement  the  LRCA's  forward 
looking  radars.  The  FLIR  Is  particularly  de- 
sirable for  Identifying  targets  In  high  threat 
areas  when  radar  emissions  would  high- 
light the  bomber's  presence.  DOD  officials 
advise  the  LRCA's  new  radar  may  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  FLIR.  Should  the  radar  prove 
less  citable  than  expected,  SAC's  require- 
ment will  be  reconsidered.  Air  Force  official 
advls?d  development  of  LRCA  Elmu'.ators 
for  crew  training  has  been  deferred  until  the 
aircraft  design  Is  more  mature.  Low  fre- 
quency/very low  frequency  conununlcatlon 
systems  provides  Improved  communications 
under  certain  threat  conditions.  Additional 
costs  will  be  reviewed  as  weapons  beyond 
the  basic  complement  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram are  added  to  LRCA.  LRCA's  offensive 
and  defensive  systems  are  designed  to  accom- 
modate enhancements  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  future  missions. 

NON-STANDARD   AVIONICS    MAT    COST    MORE 

The  basic  LRCA  design  utilizes  avionics 
which  do  not  satisfy  military  standards  re- 
cently adcpted  by  the  Air  Forre.  The  pro- 
gram office  contends  Incorporation  of  these 
standards  would : 

Cost  an  additional  $65  million. 

Delay  the  LRCA  schedule  6-12  months,  and 

Preclude  a  fixed  price  contract  for  avionics. 

Air  Force  regulations  allow  these  standards 
to  be  waived  if  It  Is  technically  not  practical 
to  use  the  standard,  or  If  non-standard  com- 
ponents win  be  significantly  more  cost  effec- 
tive over  the  system's  life  cycle. 

The  Air  Force  reviewing  authority  found 
the  program  office's  request  for  a  waiver  was 
n(3t  supported  on  either  technical  or  life 
cycle  cost  basis.  In  recommending  the  waivers 
be  denied  the  reviewing  authority  wrote: 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  costs  are  lower 
using  standards.  Front-end  acquisition  costs 
are  reduced  and  life  cycle  costs  are,  at  a 
minimum,  $63  million  less.  Schedule  appears 
to  be  of  equal  risk  with  or  without  stand- 
ards, however,  reliability,  supportablllty  and 
operational  readiness  will  Improve  signifi- 
cantly with  the  use  of  standards." 

The  standards  at  issue  are : 

Military  Standard  1750A:  Sixteen  bit  com- 
puter Instruction  set  architecture, 

Military  Standard  1589B:  Jovial  J73  single 
higher  order  programming  language, 

Military  Standard  1760:  Aircraft/store 
electrical  inter-connectlon  system,  and 

Military  Standard  1553B:  Aircraft  Internal 
time  division  command/response  multiplex 
data  bus. 

LRCA    WILL    NOT    BE    COMBAT   READY    AT    IOC 

The  LRCA  program  is  structured  to  achieve 
an  Initial  operational  capability  in  June  1986. 
Initial  operational  capability,  however,  is 
narrowly  defined  as  delivery  of  the  15th  air- 
craft to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and 
bears  little  relationship  to  the  aircraft's  com- 
bat capability.  Moreover,  the  first  liCRA 
squadron  will  not  be  ready  to  assume  nu- 
clear alert  for  at  least  one  year  after  TOC.  It 
would  be  at  least  mld-1987  before  limited 
nuclear  certification  is  complete  and  the  first 
squadron  achieves  the  required  combat  read- 
iness rating  needed  to  assume  an  alert  pos- 
ture. 


Nuclear  certification  of  the  aircraft  and  its 
Initial  complement  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  a 
pacing  Item  since  testing  must  be  performed 
on  production  aircraft  and  support  equip- 
ment, and  may  require  a  year  or  more  to 
complete.  Additionally,  before  LRCA  can  as- 
sume a  nuclear  alert  posture,  flight  and 
maintenance  crews  must  be  trained  and  es- 
sential logistics  support  must  be  in  place. 

UICA'S    INITIAL    WEAPONS    COMPLEMENT    IS 
LIMITED 

The  LRCA  program  provides  a  basic  com- 
plement of  four  weapons  for  which  a  limited 
carriage,  weapon  release  and  safety  certifi- 
cation program  Is  planned. 

The  weapons  Included  are  described  below. 


Maximum  number 
carried 

Weapon,  type  and  delivery  profile     Internal       External 


B-61,  nuclear  bomb,  gravity  drop 

SRAM,    nuclear    missile   short    range 
standoff - 

MK-84,  conventional  bomb  gravity  drop.. 
MK-82,  conventional  bomb  gravity  drop.. 


24 

24 
24 
84 


14 

14 
14 
44 


Although  the  LRCA  Is  being  designed  to 
carry  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  In- 
ternally In  three  180-inch  bomb  bays  and  ex- 
ternally from  14  hard  points,  only  Internal 
weapons  carriage  will  be  provided  under  this 
program.  Since  the  current  Inventory  of  B-61 
and  SRAM  nuclear  weapons  Is  only  sufficient 
to  load  100  LRCAs  internally,  external  weap- 
ons carriage  or  use  of  B-52s  as  penetrators 
will  require  additional  weapons  to  realize 
LRCA's  full  potential.  There  are  other  nu- 
clear and  conventional  weapons  in  Inventory 
and  being  developed  which  are  Identified  for 
LRCA  carriage.  See  the  attached  table.  The 
Air  Force,  however,  has  not  established  a 
specific  plan  for  adding  to  LRCA's  basic 
weapon  complement. 

The  LRCA  program  provides  for  a  limited 
weapons  test  program  which  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  fully  certify  even  the  limited  num- 
ber of  weapons  in  the  basic  complement. 
Program  officials  advise  this  program  will  test 
each  weapon  only  for  the  optimum  delivery 
profile.  For  example,  SRAM  may  be  tested  for 
high  speed,  low  altitude  launch  while  con- 
ventional gravity  bombs  may  be  tested  for 
high  altitude  low  speed  delivery.  Specific  test 
points  for  each  weapon  have  not  yet  been 
determined.  Further  weapons  release  testing 
and  certification  will  be  performed  by  SAC. 
This  testing  Is  not  Included  In  the  current 
program  or  the  program  cost  estimate. 

The  LRCA  program  provides  capabilities 
needed  to  perform  todays  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional missions  but  by  the  late  1980s  Im- 
proved capabilities  may  be  necessary.  Air 
Force  studies  of  future  nuclear  missions  for 
example,  emphasize  damage  assessment/ 
strike  tactics  and  attacks  against  impre- 
cisely located  and  or  movable  targets  such  as 
mobl'e  missiles,  relocated  command  centers 
and  field  units.  Only  manned  bomber  force 
has  the  potential  to  seek  out  and  attack 
such  targets.  These  studies  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  the  bombers  long  range,  and 
large  payload  for  future  conventional  con- 
flicts particularly  in  support  of  rapid  de- 
ployment forces.  Gravity  bombs,  however,  are 
deemphaslzed  in  favor  of  medium  range 
standoff  munitions  lavinched  and  directed 
by  bombers  having  sophisticated  target  iden- 
tification and  weapon  guidance  systems.  To 
perform  these  missions.  LRCA  will  require 
a  high  resolution,  long  ran^e  radar  and  pos- 
sibly a  forward  looking  infrared  sensor  sys- 
tem. Standoff  weapons  and  related  guidance 
system  will  also  be  needed.  Additionally,  the 
Air  Force  recognizes  more  capable  electronic 
countermeasures  systems  will  be  necessary 
to  assure  penetration  of  future  Soviet  de- 
fensive systems. 
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TABLE  I.— MAXIMUM  PRIMARY  WEAPON  LOADS 
ISRAM— Short  Range  Attack  Missile.  AlCM— Air  Launched  Cruise  Missile.  LDIP— Uw  Drag  General  Purpose.  SE— Snakeye-High  Drag  Tin  Configuration.  TMO— Tactical  Monitionj  Disp«nscr| 


Maximum  number  carried 


Weapon  class  and  designation 


Approximate 
weapon  • 
weight 
(pounds) 


Internal 


(k>nfig.  A 
3-180  in. 


Confit  B 
1-265, 1-180  in. 


Exteniil' 


ToUl 

number 
carried 


Nuclear  gravity  drop: 

B-28 

B43 

Nuclear  luidsd  (stand-off): 

AGHfl  6j  t  (SitAM) 

AGM-t6B  (ALCM) -. -- 

Conventional  gjided-standoff ;  AGM-W  (Harpoon). 
Conventional  Gravity  drop: 

MK-82  LDGP  t 

MK-«2SE — 

CBU-58... 

SUU-65(TMD)  MK-84  t — 

(kinventional  gravity  drop  sea  mines: 

MK-56 

MK-60  (Captor) 


2,540 

718 

2,408 

2,240 
3,300 
1,157 

S31 
560 
820 
950 

2,134 
2,399 


12. 
24. 
24  . 

24  . 

"24  . 

84  . 
$4. 

a 

36. 

9  . 

12  . 


<16)B 


$ 

14 
14 

14 
14 
14 

44 
44 
32 

32 


14 


38 

(30)22 

M 

121 

m 
s 


26 


•  Backup  structural  provisions  for  external  hard  points  and  internil  ALCM  carriage  have  been 
made. 


t  Th3  pcssjb  lity  of  e.ilargmg  the  aft  weapons  bay  for  ALCM  carriage  alh)«s  for  internal  car- 
riage of  ail  additional  8  MK-8^  weapons. 


The  Air  Force  included  many  of  these 
capabilities  In  early  program  plans  for  LRCA 
but  subsequently  eliminated  them  to  ac- 
commodate program  cost  and  schedule  goals. 
The  current  program  provides  only  provi- 
sions for  future  subsystem  improvement. 
There  is  no  specific  plan,  however,  to  develop 
or  add  them  to  the  LRCA. 

CRUISE  MISSILE  CARRIAGE  MAS  BEEN  DEFERRED 

The  Air  Force  acquisition  plan  and  cost 
estimate  does  not  Include  cruise  missile  car- 
riage capability.  Extensive  internal  and  ex- 
ternal hardware,  wiring  and  electronic  sys- 
tems modifications  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  this  capability,  and  extensive  addi- 
tional flight  testing  and  certification  would 
be  required.  In  addition,  extension  of  the 
LRCA's  rear  bomb  bay,  which  would  double 
the  aircraft's  internal  cruise  missile  payload, 
has  been  deleted  from  the  current  program 
to  reduce  cost  and  schedule  risks.  The  cur- 
rent LRCA  program,  however,  does  Include 
provisions  for  eventual  cruise  missile  car- 
riage. For  example,  structural  reinforcement 
is  planned  foi  the  forward  weapons  bay  and 
the  lower  fuselage  to  accept  cruise  missiles 
which  are  larger  and  heavier  than  other  pri- 
mary LRCA  weapons.  The  offensive  avionics 
system  is  also  being  designed  to  accept  cruise 
missile  carriage  and  control  functions. 

Program  officials  advise  a  firm  date  has  not 
been  established  for  Incorporating  cruise 
missiles  on  the  LRCA.  This  decision  Is  de- 
pendent on  total  bomber  force  structure 
decisions  now  being  considered  by  DOD. 
Since  full  cruise  missile  carriage  capability 
was  excluded  from  the  LRCA  programs  early 
in  the  planning  process,  firm  estimates  of 
cost  and  schedule  Impact  are  not  available 
Program  officials  are  certain,  however,  that 
this  capability  could  not  be  added  to  the 
proposed  program  and  still  meet  LRCA's  IOC. 
Similarly,  no  firm  estimates  for  a  separate 
modification  program  are  available.  It  Is 
clear,  however,  that  adding  cruise  missile 
capability  to  the  LRCA  will  not  be  easily  or 
quickly  accomplished. 

Extension  of  LRCA's  rear  bomb  bay  would 
double  the  aircraft's  Internal  cruise  missile 
payload  to  16  missiles,  however,  this  modifi- 
cation was  excluded  from  the  current  pro- 
gram to  reduce  cost  and  schedule  risks. 
Since  basic  changes  to  the  LRCA  airframe 
are  required,  extension  of  LRCA's  rear  bomb 
bay  after  production  is  considered  imprac- 
tical. Accordingly.  LRCA  will  be  limited  to 
carrying  22  cruise  missiles,  all  but  8  exter- 
nally. Similar  payload  restrictions  will  apply 
to  future  conventional  and  nuclea-  weapons 
which  cannot  be  accommodated  in  LRCA's 
180  inch  bomb  bays.  While  the  Air  Force's 
decision  to  exclude   this  modification  sup- 


ports near  term  program  goals,  the  flexibility 
and  payload  requirements  of  LRCA's  cruise 
missile  and  conventional  roles  may  be  more 
Important. 

The  B-l  aircraft  has  three  180  inch  bomb 
bays  which  can  not  accommodate  cruise 
missiles  or  other  large  weapons  being  de- 
veloped. Under  the  LRCA  program,  provi- 
sions are  made  to  move  the  bulkhead  sepa- 
rating the  two  forward  bomb  bays  allow- 
ing carriage  of  8  cruise  missiles.  Structural 
modifications  to  the  aircraft's  rear  fuselage 
structure  would  allow  extension  of  the  rear 
bomb  bay  to  carry  8  additional  cruise  mis- 
siles, providing  a  maximum  capability  of 
30  ALCM  (16  internal,  14  external).  Esti- 
mated cost  of  this  modification  Is  $315  mil- 
lion of  which  $175  million  is  required  for 
design  changes  and  tooling  and  $140  mil- 
lion is  needed  for  full-scale  fatigue  testing 
of  the  fuselage.  The  design  work  Is  consid- 
ered extensive  and  adds  additional  risk  to 
achieving  LRCA's  IOC.  Because  basic  struc- 
tural components  must  be  redesigned,  pro- 
gram officials  advise  the  cost  of  performing 
this  modification  after  aircraft  are  produced 
would  be  so  high  as  to  be  impractical. 

Since  a  final  decision  on  ftill-scale  fatigue 
testing  for  LRCA  has  not  been  made,  program 
costs  avoided  by  not  extending  the  rear  bomb 
bay  may  amoimt  to  only  $175  million.  Pro- 
gram officials  were  unable  to  quantify  the 
additional  schedule  risk  or  expected  delay 
this  modification  entails.  Similarly,  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  weighing  the  benefits  of 
Increased  flexibUlty  and  payload  for  cruise 
missile  and  conventional  roles  provided  by 
this  modification  against  near  term  cost  and 
schedule  Impacts  has  not  been  made.  Of 
particular  Importance  are: 

The  ability  of  LRCA  to  carry  and  deliver 
all  cruise  missiles  now  programed  for  the 
bomber  force. 

The  reduced  range  and  Increased  vulner- 
ability associated  with  external  cruise  missile 
carriage,  and 

The  added  flexibility  provided  by  a  larger 
rear  bomb  bay. 

Current  guidance  calls  for  the  acquisition 
of  atKJUt  4,800  ALCMs  to  be  carried  by  modi- 
fied B-52  aircraft.  When  B-52s  are  retired, 
possibly  In  the  early  1990s,  LRCA  Is  to  as- 
sume the  cruise  missile  carriage  role.  As  cur- 
rently planned  100  LRCAs  could  carry  a 
maximum  of  2,000  ALCMs.  If  the  rear  bomb 
bay  is  extended,  3.000  ALCMs  could  be  car- 
ried. While  future  bomber  force  structure 
decisions  must  reconcile  weapons  and  de- 
livery vehicles.  LRCAs  with  enlarged  rear 
bomb  bays  offer  greater  cruise  missile  ca- 
pability for  a  100  aircraft  force.  Without  this 
modification   36   additional   LRCAs   costing 


about  $200  million  each  will  be  required  to 
deliver  3.000  cruise  missiles. 

The  additional  aerodynamic  drag  created 
by  external  carriage  of  cruise  missiles  re- 
duces LRCA's  expected  range  significantly. 
Air  Force  studies  show  an  estimated  — 
percent  range  penalty  for  external  carriage 
oi  14  ALCMs.  Additionally,  we  believe  exter- 
nal carriage  of  ALCMs  or  other  weapons 
makes  KRCA  more  detectable  by  enemy 
radars.  The  degree  of  increased  vulnerability 
for  specific  missions,  however,  has  not  been 
quantified. 

Besides  larger  internal  cruise  missile  pay- 
loads,  an  expanded  rear  bomb  bay  offers  In- 
creased flexibility  for  weapons  loading.  Car- 
riage of  cruise  missiles  In  the  rear  bomb  bay 
leaves  two  180  inch  bomb  bays  available  for 
other  nuclear  weapons  or  fuel.  Similarly, 
such  a  LRCA  can  accommodate  varing  pay- 
loads  of  future  conventional  standoff  mis- 
siles, gravity  bombs  and  fuel. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  besides 
raising  questions  about  the  costs  of  the 
program,  it  casts  serious  doubt  on  the 
military  utility  of  the  B-l 

In  fairness,  several  of  the  GAO's  orig- 
inal concerns  have  been  addressed  by 
DOD  and  the  Air  Force,  so  that  this 
statement  of  facts  no  longer  is  applicable 
on  certain  points.  However,  its  major 
conclusions  still  apply,  and  raise  dis- 
turbing questions  about  the  entire  B-l 
program. 

For  instance,  several  of  the  additional 
costs  identified  by  the  GAO  as  question- 
able reductions  and  possible  needed  in- 
creases to  the  program  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Defense  Department  and 
Air  Force,  albeit  a  bit  ironically  as  part 
of  the  administration's  efforts  to  con- 
vince Congress  that  it  actually  can  hold 
down  the  total  costs  of  the  B-l. 

The  irony  of  this  is  underscored  by 
the  many  contradictions,  conflicts,  and 
outright  misstatements  which  have 
marked  the  administration's  attempts  in 
this  regard. 

Even  when  they  are  attempting  to  seU 
the  B-l,  administration  spokesmen  have 
unwittingly  provided  Congress  with  in- 
formation which  sharply  warns  us  "let 
the  buyer  beware!" 

For  example,  on  November  4,  in  con- 
junction with  Secretary  Weinberger's 
joint  letter  to  Congress  with  William 
Casey.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary 
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«f  tho  Air  vr^TCf^  nurnortliiK  to  establish  of  these  negotiations  with  empOiasls  on  any  confident  in  the  design  and  configuration 

costs.                                             ^nnflrmc  Attachment.  njore  hours  of  flight  testing? 

sr1;^^.l.5r;^=^.rrm«  5^.. --"-"^°t'. Sa?r,t?sjr^^sr^«.rx 

for  outside  of  the  program;  these  costs     Proc    I"-:::::::::::::      i.i  frame  and  the  avionics  for  the  B-1. 

include  simulator  development,  initial    cVuise  Mi'ssiiVcVi^iage 8  Learning  curve  savings  represent  an- 

contractor  maintenance  suPPort.  manu-                                                              ticipated  production  efficiencies  realized 

facturing    technology    and    proaucuon  Total  B-i  Program  Element....    20.5  as  successive  units  are  produced,  and  we 

^^^^^^S^^^^nt^^tytS^^""^'  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  other  ex-  would  expect  there  to  be  some  reductions, 

ponent  development  unprovements_  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  adminis-  over  time,  as  the  contractor  worlc  force 

1  ask  unanimous  consents  «>  naye  tration's  plan  to  restrain  B-1  cost  growth  obtains  more  experience  assembling  their 
printed  in  the  RECORD  Mr.  Cariuccis  abound.  Here  is  a  list:  products. 

l«"er.                                        ..„.»,                     _  MULTIYCAR   CONTRACTING   SAVmCS  """^fj^'-^^^f '""^"l   ^^v""®*?"^   ^"^' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  „    ^     ,,       ^    ,      „                     ^  committee  disclosed  that  the  Air  Force's 

randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^^\.  ^^-    Carlucci  s    memorandum  combined  learning  curve  for  the  airframe 

Record  as  follows:  orders  that:  g^^  avionics  production  is  only  slightly 

Memorandum  for  the  Secrctart  of  State  The  Air  Force  should  proceed  with  a  vigor-  jgss  than  that  of  the  contractors,  which 

snhi«it-  B-1  proeram  °"f .   """^I^'^ftL  '=°JJ''"»<=""B    P'"°6^««„  *«  the  service  had  criticized  earlier  this  year 

Subject.  B-1  rrogram.  achieve  the  $800  million  savings  presently  -       uoir.^  ♦««  nnfi^^'icfi/. 

I,«ive  reviewed  the  Air  Force  and  CAIG  projected.  ^°'  ^^^  *°°  Optimistic. 

estimates  »'  ^-^  ^^^'^"°\*=„f  |,,^^,  Tt^  Yet.  as  the  GAO  statement  notes,  and  ^jr^^^^'^'^^'Tr^T^J         . 

l^o'^sB  budeet  Z^l^ef^oiiars    Sdin?  an  independent  Air  Force  cost  estimate  ^  Third.  GAO  accused  the  Air  Force  of 

$20.53  budget  (In  fybi  «'°"*'^s/^""°' ,f  oicn  miprtinn.:  iM<!  riniihtfiil  thftt  as  much  funding  outside  the  program  some  $500 

$.8B  for  Internal  and  external  cruise  missile  also  questions,  it  is  douDlIUl  mat.as  mucn  *7cn  mniinn  in  onsfc  t^  pprtifv  th..  Ti_i 

carriage,   as  summarized   In   the   attached  savings  as  DOD  projects  can  be  achieved  to  $750  million  m  costs  to  certify  the  B-1 

table),  I  am  directing  that  the  foiiowi  .g  through  multiyear  contracting.  {^J^  *?«  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  The 

steps  be  taken:  This    is    because,    according    to    Mr.  Air  Force  contended  that  this  cost  was 

1.  Besides  providing  Intern^  and  external  carlucci's    own    criteria    for    multiyear  "^''i"^??^^"  }^t  ^^"'^    ^^^^°^   program 

cruise  missile  carriage,  no  additions  will  be  „„ritractinB  •  "Ost.    DOD    testimony    raises    questions 

made  to  the  B-1  program  outside  the  acqul-  '-""'''^"7""*  •        ,^.      ^    ^   1  „,i„  „,»,„-  whether  all  these  certification  costs  are 

sltlon  and  operating  concepts  on  which  the  ^Jhel^m  should  be  technlcaaiym^^  included,  however.  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 

POM  was  based.  have  completed  research,  development,  test  .            '  r>.fp___  ,__  gtrateeic  and  The- 

2  The    aircraft    design    consistent   with  and  evaluation.  retary  01  iJeiense  lor  birategic  ana  ine- 

paragraph  1  will  be  controlled  so  as  not  to  „  j^e  B-IB  is  technically  mature,  why  f^f 5^  S^iiii  ««r,?»?Hfl  J' f«^rt»u™^^ 

exceed  the  presently  programmed  6%  ECO  .              ^    .  ,       .  an  additional  $2  4  stated  that  wiU  not  certified  for  delivery 

factor.  If  for  any  reaS^n  this  becomes  im-  Sn!n  research  and  develoSt  on  °^  °"«  °^  '^^  P"^"^  ""«=1«*'"  ''^^PO^^ 

possible,  other  features  of  the  B-1  program  oillion  in  researcn  ana  aeveiopment  on  .^^  ^^^  arsenal,  the  air-launched  cruise 

win  be  modined  to  offset  additional  costs.  it  accoramg  to  ine  Air  ^-orce.  missile,  as  well  as  other  nuclear  weapons, 

3.  simulators  for  the  B-1  program  will  be  DOD  itself,  casts  doubt  on  the  pros-  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^^  jggg 

funded  within  the  simulator  program  de-  pects   for   multiyear  contracting  in  an  ™^,     raicp^   fhn  vprv  rpai   nneeihiiitv 

?;?vembir%T98f''  ''""'^  —randum  of  answer  for  the  record  to  Strategic  Sub-  t^^e  cos's  nSdedfo  ceSif?  theTl 

''r?h':'deve?^ment  of  an  organic  depot  ^roaSe'r  28  Sstafed                          '  ^°^  ^^^^^  P"*«  °'  "^  ""'^^^^  '"'^*«>"- 

maintenance  support  capability  will  be  com-  on  October  28.  Doustatea.  ^m  j,e  accrued  after  the  $20.5  bUlion 

pleted   within   the   $1.8B   the  B-1   program  The  Air  Force  estimate  for  the  B-IB  does  p^jcg  ^^g  jg   pj^jjj    gjj,ce  this  total  only 

manager  has  presently  projected  for  support  '"<:l"5e  f,  ^^^  ^*'""^' °i..^'l°"w?.T  "'  i°^  represents  spending  in  the  1982-86  time 

equipment.  ^°f  multi-year  procurement.   While  we   are  *;.    . 

5.  The  Air  Force  should  proceed  with  a  very  conHdent  that  substantial  cost  savings  ^""^^^  rr.^^„„  f>,o*  „«f  «r,i„  ™ni  «,.»  ««♦ 
vigorous  multi-year  contracting  program  to  can  be  attained  via  multi-year  procurement  This  means  that  not  only  wiU  we  not 
achieve  the  $.8B  savings  presently  projected.  f°r  stable  production  programs  such  as  the  be  buying  a  fully  capable  B-l  when  it 

<!    T  ,o.i^  ^„r,»,.„»7„^,„r,,,„rf   Tf  r,<u.H»i  ^-16,  we  aTB  icss  conHdcnt  for  the  Initial  reaches  its  IOC  m  late  1986,  but  that  we 

6.  Interim  contractor  support,  if  neeaea           j     ..       »      ...        ....      t>  .»    «  <.  i  t-.    «        -n  i.                               *      -i.  i 

until   an   organic   Intermediate   and   depot  Production  for  the  entire  B-lB  system.  most  likely  will  be  paying  more  for  it  to 

maintenance  capability  Is  available,  will  be  jt  jg  true  that  some  of  the  B-l's  com-  achieve  that  capability, 

paid  for  out  of  AFSC/AFLC  funds  provided  ponents  and  parts  of  the  airframe  itself  permissive  action  link/command  disable 

for  this  purpose.  ^^^  common  with  other  programs  or  are  =^^=«  '^^^^ 

J-  ^^;!^^^r^  fn^^.S,Ttw?n  *^im;  derivativcs  of  other  systems  already  in  Fourth,  GAO  accused  the  Air  Force  of 

provement  i^ogram  and  Production  F^HHy  nroduction  and  thus  are  candidates  not  including  such  a  system  in  the  B-1. 

Improvements  for  B-1  will  be  accommodated  '^dte  pruuui-uuii  aiiu  uiua  aic  i,aiiuiu<ti,ca  „„1.*«,„  ic       o„f«f„  A^,.i^^  „^- 

within  general  Air  Force  funds  programmed  for  multiyear  procurement.  Since  this  system  is  a  safety  device  nor- 

for  these  purposes.  However,    there    are    major    aircraft  mally  installed  in  nuclear  weapons  and 

A  program  management  plan  outlining  components  and  subsystems  which  are  nuclear  dehvery  systems  to  prevent  un- 

your  Ideas  on  how  best  to  achieve  cost  and  unique  to  the  B-1,  and  for  which  testing  authorized  control  by  terrorists,  or  det- 

scheduie  objectives  for  the  B-1  program.  In-  and  rate  production  probably  will  not  be  onation  from  accidents,  it  is  a  most  im- 

ciuding   strict   change   control   procedures,  achieved  until  too  late  in  the  program  to  Portant  component, 

streamlined  management,   and  prompt  re-  permit    multiyear    contracting    to    save  DOD  witnesses  conceded  that  such  a 

s^bmmed  to^  m^XZ 'h  trunder  "icrf  $800  million.  System  would  be  installed  in  the  B-1  and 

submitted  to  me  through  the  Under  Secre-  ^  *u-*.  <«.  ».»,,u  „„„<■  „w„,.t.  son  t„  »An  ^n 

tary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering  In  addition,  Roclcwell  has  not  built  a  f.^at  it  would  cost  about  $30  to  $40  mil- 

within  30  days.  Particular  management  at-  B-1  airframe  since  1976  or  1977,  and  all  "°"-  Principal  Deputy  Under  Secretary 

tention  will  be  paid  to  limiting  cost  growth  four  of  the  B-1  test  aircraft  are  different  Wade   gave   these   estimates   to  us   on 

m  the  airframe,  support  equipment.  Initial  from  each  Other  Additional  changes  to  October  28.  1981. 

hr«n;  f.^l.'H- "i'^i  '*""*"'y  ^Pf,'**  'I"  the  aerodynamic  design  of  the  airplane  When  Mr.  Wade  returned  to  the  Pen- 

cwrvmV  out  the  ^?^nro™  w^t^n  1^  are  being  proposed  to  reduce  its  detecti-  tagon.  he  discovered  that  DOD's  estimate 

S?ld°^st.*No^U;ToThe'presentS  "ility    to    various    Soviet    air    defense  for  this  job  was  exactly  double  what  he 

planned  B-1  acquisition  program  or  major  sensors.  '010  tne  SUDCOmmittee. 

changes  In  configuration  will  be  made  with-  Thus,  the  B-1  today  is  not  the  same  A  correction  was  submitted  for  the 

out  my  approval.  aircraft  built  in  the  past,  and  conten-  record  which  stated  that  the  system  now 

It  is  vitally  Important  that  we  have  an  tions  to  the  contrary  used  to  justify  rosey  would  cost  between  $60  and  $80  million, 

effective  contract  for  this  program,  followed  predictions  of  savings  from  multiyear  a'.though  it  would  arguably  still  be  in- 

ZZ  UnX"^c';;^y"DeTarr  lnd"<^nera"J  contracting,  and  from  optimistic  "leam-  eluded  in  the  $20.5  billion  total  program 

counsel  Taft  to  review  for  me  the  contract  'ng  curve"  savings  which  I  shaU  address  estimate. 

negotiating  process  on  a  continuing  basis,  shortly  should  be  greeted  with  healthy  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  DOD  did 

When   contract   negotiations  commence,   I  skepticism.  not  tell  the  Air  Force  about  this  cost 

would  like  bi-weekiy  reports  on  the  progress  Furthermore,  if  the  Air  FOrce  is  so  estimate,  since  the  Air  Force  informed 
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the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that  the 
costs  of  this  system  would  l)e  not  $60 
million,  not  $80  million,  but  $187  million 
in  constant  fiscal  1981  dollars. 

So  we  can  add  $100  million  more  to  the 
B-1  program,  which  is  not  shall  change 
to  your  average  taxpayer,  and  we  can 
further  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
lower  estimates  emanating  from  the 
Pentagon  about  this  program. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC   PULSE   TESTING 

Fifth,  GAO  questioned  why  the  costs 
for  this  component  of  the  B-1  program 
were  excluded  from  the  DOD/ Air  I-orce 
cost  estimate.  I  asked  Dr.  Wade  the 
same  question,  and  he  responded  "we 
should  test,  and  we  will  test  the  plane." 

I  asked  Dr.  Wade  how  much  such  test- 
ing would  cost,  and  he  responded: 

Normal  cost  of  testing  the  fuselage  Is  In 
the  order  of  $100,000  a  day  and  It  takes 
baslcaUy  1  days  testing  to  get  a  good  fix  on 
the  airplane. 

Gratified  that  at  least  this  would  be  a 
minor  cost  increase,  I  then  asked  him: 
"So  that  testing  is  less  than  $1  million?" 

Dr.  Wades  response  was  a  heartening 
and  simple:  "Yes." 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  what  was  said  on 
October  28  changed  dramatically  later, 
when  Dr.  Wade  corrected  his  last  re- 
sponse to  be  a  simple  "no."  and  provided 
a  new  price  tax  for  the  EMP  testing  of 
$20  million.  And  instead  of  a  1-day  test, 
the  committee  was  told  it  now  would  be 
a  6-month  effort. 

Mr.  President,  some  might  argue  that 
a  difference  between  $1  million  and  $20 
million  in  a  multibillion  dollar  program 
like  the  B-1  is  insignificant.  They  might 
state  that  it  is  only  "small  change." 

I  would  respond  that  it  represents  a 
1,900-percent  increase,  and  that  Con- 
gress should  definitely  be  conceded  about 
l,900-pp''cent  increases  in  any  part  of 
any  defense  or  domestic  program. 

Twenty  million  dollars  here  and  $20 
million  there  sure  mounts  up.  and  that 
is  why  we  have  Federal  budget  deficits  as 
large  as  we  do.  Our  constituents  said 
they  wanted  no  more  of  such  profligacy. 

Our  constituents  have  demanded  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  exer- 
cise more  rigorous  examination  of  all 
Federal  programs — defense  and  nonde- 
fense,  Mr.  President.  They  said  they  were 
fed  up  with  underestimating  or  sloppy 
estimating. 

The  testimony  of  administration  of- 
ficials about  the  costs  of  the  B-1  program 
can  only  force  Congress  to  ask  what  else 
in  the  program  has  been  grossly  mis- 
estimated. 

Congress  should  reject  any  program 
sold  on  the  basis  of  such  contradictory 
and  questionable  testimony.  It  should 
warily  reject  any  protestations  that 
promise  that  this  administration  will  be 
able  to  constrain  B-1  costs  to  within  the 
advertised  $20.5  billion,  particularly  in 
light  of  GAO  and  CAIG  reports. 

As  the  last  word  on  the  costs  of  the 
B-IB  program,  let  me  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimating 
the  much  higher  B-IB  program  costs,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  our  colleague 
Senator  Leahy,  who  serves  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Senator  Leahy's 
statement  making  public  this  estimate  is 
attached  to  the  CBO  letter,  and  I  will 
read  just  two  excerpts  from  it  which 


cogently  summarize  the  B-IB  program 
costs: 

Senator  Patrick  J.  Leaht  (D-Vermont)  re- 
leased new  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  B-1 
bcraber  which  show  that  this  weapon  system 
will  be  twice  as  expensive  as  the  Air  Force 
estimated  Just  4  months  ago.  These  estimates 
wevo  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and. 

The  B-1  bomber  will  be  obsolete  before  It 
Is  deployed.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  a 
£40  billion  flying  Edsel.  Senator  Leaht  con- 
cluded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
material  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Leahy  Warns  100  Percent  Increase  in  B-1 

Costs  Will  Reduce  Military  Strength 

Washington.  DC.  November  6.  1981.— 
Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  released 
new  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  B-1  Bomber 
which  show  that  this  weapon  system  will  be 
twice  as  expensive  as  the  Air  Force  estimated 
Just  four  months  ago.  These  estimates  were 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

"Our  national  budget  cannot  afford  this 
enormous  cost,  and  our  national  security  will 
not  be  improved  by  a  penetrating  bomber 
that  cannot  penetrate. 

•'In  the  mld-1980's,  when  our  budget  prob- 
lems are  most  severe,  the  costs  of  this  air- 
craft will  be  at  their  zenith. 

"These  huge  costs  will  force  higher  budget 
deficits — and  take  money  away  from  more 
e.Tectlve  strategic  programs,"  Senator  Leahy 
stated. 

"These  very  large  B-1  expenditures  will  re- 
duce our  military  strength  because  fewer 
funds  will  be  available  for  military  readiness 
or  for  the  Stealth  Bomber  which  Is  widely 
agreed  to  be  a  superior  aircraft. 

"Cost  estimates  have  Increased  so  dramat- 
ically because  original  estimates  were  based 
on  unrealistlcally  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions and  did  not  Include  all  the  re- 
quired equipment  and  design  changes. 

"Unfortunately,  we  cannot  pay  for  the  B-1 
with  last  years  dollars  or  build  it  without 
full  equipment. 

"The  B-1  bomber  will  be  obsolete  before 
it  Is  deployed.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  af- 
ford a  $40  billion  flying  Edsel,"  Senator 
Leahy  concluded. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  D.C.,  NovembCT  6,  1981. 
Hon.  Patri-k  J.  Leahy, 
Senate  Appropriations  Connnittee. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  In  response  to  your 
request  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  has  reviewed  the  investment  (pro- 
curement and  research  development)  costs 
of  the  B-1  bomber  and  assessed  the  Impact 
of  potential  Inflation  on  the  program.  Our 
estimate  Includes  the  total  acquisition  costs 
of  the  baseline  bomber;  the  four  major  ad- 
ditional items  that  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
quested the  contractor  to  examine;  and  as 
you  requested,  the  Items  GAO  has  indicated 
should  also  be  Included  in  the  cost  of  the 
B-1. 

The  baseline  costs  of  the  100  bomber  pro- 
gram as  provided  by  the  Air  Force  are.  $19.7 
billion  (In  constant  1981  dollars).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Air  Force  requested  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  examine  four  major  Items  that  may 
be  Included  In  the  final  contract.  These  four 
items  are  rear  bomb  bay  enlargement,  per- 
missive action  link/command  disable  system, 
air-launch  cruise  missile  (ALCM)  carriage, 
and  ALCM  avionics.  The  Air  Force  estimates 
that  these  additions  to  the  program  would 
cost  $1  billion  (In  constant  1981  dollars). 

As  you  requested,  we  have  also  analyzed 
the  major  Investment  items  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  has  indicated 
should  be  included  in  any  cost  estimates  of 


the  B-1.  The  OAO  Identified  these  Items 
under  three  broad  classifications:  (a)  ques- 
tionable reductions,  (b)  expenses  in  other 
program  elements,  and  (c)  potential  addi- 
tions. These  Items  are  shown  In  Attachment 
1.  The  Identified  cost  for  all  OAO  items  Is 
$5.5  billion  (in  constant  1981  doUars).  For 
several  of  these  Items.  Including  operational 
and  electromagnetic  pulse  testing,  conven- 
tional weapons  certification,  a  fuel  tank  In- 
ertlng  system,  low  and  very  low  frequency 
communications,  and  improvements  to  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems — the  GAO  was 
unable  to  obtain  basic  cost  estimates.  We 
have  therefore,  not  included  estimates  for 
these  items  in  this  assessment.  Also,  In  esti- 
mating contractor  support  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons certification,  the  GAO  anticipated  a  range 
of  $1  billion  to  $2.8  billion:  in  this  assessment 
we  have  used  the  mld-polnt  of  the  GAO  range 
for  these  two  items. 

After  applying  CBO's  Inflation  rate  assump- 
tions to  the  full  range  of  program  costs  dis- 
cussed above,  we  estimate  that  B-1  invest- 
ment costs  will  be  $39.8  billion  in  then-year, 
or  budget,  dollars.  With  the  Administration's 
inflation  rate  assumptions,  the  comparable 
cost  would  be  $35.4  billion. 

Attachments  2  through  5  provide  year-by- 
year  estimates  of  budget  authority,  ueing 
both  CBO  and  Administration  economic  as- 
sumptions, for  the  baseline  bomber  (Attach- 
ment 2).  the  four  options  for  which  the  Air 
Force  requested  contractor  proposals  (At- 
tachment 3) ,  the  various  Items  the  GAO  has 
Indicated  as  being  appropriate  for  any  B-1 
cost  estimate  (Attachment  4),  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  total  program  costs  ( Attachment 
5).  Attachment  6  provides  a  year-by-year 
comparison  of  estimated  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  the  total  program. 

These  estimates.  It  should  be  noted,  are  for 
Investment  costs  only;  they  are  not  life-cycle 
costs.  They  do  not  reflect  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  B-1  once  it  Is  in  the  Air  Force  inven- 
tory. Nor  do  they  reflect  the  possible  costs  of 
other  weapon  systems  to  enhance  the  capa- 
bility of  the  B-1  such  as  a  new  short  range 
attack  missile  or  a  new  tanker  for  aerial 
refueling. 

I  am  sending  an  Identical  letter  to  Senator 
Proxmlre  and  a  copy  to  Chairman  Hatfield. 
If  your  staff  should  have  any  questions  con- 
cerning these  estimates  or  the  attachments 
they  can  contact  Mr.  Patrick  Renehan  of  our 
Defense  Cost  Unit  at  226-2840. 
Sincerely, 

AUCE  M.  RiVLIN. 

Director. 

Additional  Items  Identified  bt  GAO 

(In  millions  of  constant  1981  dollars) 

Subject,  cost 

Questionable  reductions : 

Engineering  change  order  budget,  $440. 

Chani^e  in  avionics  learning  curve.  $100. 

Change  in  airframe  learning  curve.  $500. 

Reduction  in  avionics  production  estimate. 
$86. 

Consideration  for  multiyear  procurement. 
$800. 

Transfer  of  engine  component  engineering 
development  to  component  improvement  ac- 
cotmt,  $40. 

Deferral  of  air  vehicle  depot  support  de- 
velopment, $300. 

Expenses  in  other  program  elements: 

Operational  test  and  evaluation,  no  esti- 
mate. 

Engine  component  improvement  program, 
$115. 

Conventional  weapons  certification,  no  es- 
timate. 

Interim  contractor  support,  $500-$2,000. 

Production  facilities  improvement,  $71. 

Manufacturing  technology  enhancement, 
$170. 

Base  facility  improvement,  $173. 

Nuclear  weapons  certification,  $500-«750. 

Potential  additions: 

Second  Inertlal  navigation  system,  $220. 

Forward  looking  Infrared  sensor,  $125. 
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simulator  development  and  procurement, 
$337. 
Full  scale  fuselage  fatigue  testing,  $140. 
Fuel  tank  Inertlng  system,  no  estimate. 


Electro-magnetic  pulse  testing,  no  esti- 
mate. 

Low  frequency/very  low  frequency  com- 
munications, no  estimate. 


Hardware,  testing,  electronics  and  support 
for  additional  weapons,  no  estimate. 

Future  Improvements  to  avionics,  no  esti- 
mate. 


ATTACHMENT  2.  COMPARISON  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CBO  BASELINE  B-l  COSTS  (Budget  authority  by 

fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  dollars) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

I98« 

1985 

1986 

TOTAL  a/ 

Development 

Constant  1981  dollars 

210 

670 

620 

MO 

430 

no 

2,430 

Adminbtratlon  then-year  dollars 

218 

750 

7*1 

583 

573 

56 

2,921 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

218 

762 

761 

608 

609 

61 

3,017 

Procurement  b/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 

0 

1,300 

2.580 

♦,370 

4,,800 

«,2*0 

17,290 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

0 

1,365 

3,290 

5,860 

6,74»« 

6,229 

23,688 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 

1.639 

3,5«>» 

6,52* 

7,777 

7,«5* 

26,937 

Total  a/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 

210 

1,970 

3,200 

*,830 

5,230 

4,280 

19,720 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

218 

2,316 

»,030 

6,W3 

7,317 

6,285 

26,609 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

218 

2,001 

*,305 

7,131 

8,386 

7,514 

29,955 

a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

b/  These  procurement  funds  support  a  buy  of  2  aircraft  in  1982,  7  In  1983, 9  In  1984, 36  In  1985  and  46  in  1986. 

ATTACHMENT  3.  COMPARI.SON  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CBO  B-l  OPTION  COSTS  (Budget  authority  by 

fiscal  year.  In  millions  of  dollars) 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986       Total  a/ 


Rear  Bay  Enlargement 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Adminbtratlon  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

Permissive  Action  Link/Command 
Disable  System 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Administration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

ALCM  Carriage: 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Administration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

ALCM  Avionics 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Administration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 

Total  a/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 
Administration  then-year  dollars 
CBO  then-year  dollars 


0 

53 

6S 

39 

U 

4 

173 

0 

60 

S% 

51 

15 

5 

215 

0 

61 

89 

57 

17 

6 

230 

0 
0 
0 

39 
45 

46 

33 
41 
43 

15 
20 
22 

46 
65 
75 

54 

79 
95 

187 
249 
281 

0 
0 
0 

130 
149 
153 

261 
329 
351 

182 
244 
270 

51 
72 
82 

16 
23 
28 

640 
816 
885 

0 
0 
0 

6 
6 

7 

10 
13 

14 

8 

10 
11 

2 
3 

3 

1 
1 
1 

26 
32 
35 

0 
0 
0 

228 
260 
266 

372 

466 
497 

243 
325 
361 

110 
154 
177 

74 

109 

130 

1,026 
1,313 
1,430 

a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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ATTACHMENT  4.  COMPARISON  OF  GAO  IDENTIFIED  COSTS  (Budget  Authority  by  fiscal  year 

in  millions  of  dollars) 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985  1986       Total  a/ 


Questionable  Reductions 

Constant  1981  dollars  0  245  395 

Administration  then-year  dollars  0  287  496 

CBO  then-year  dollars  0  297  529 

Expenses  in  Other  Program  Elements 

Constant  1981  dollars  17  106  101 

Administration  then-year  dollars  19  128  128 

CBO  then-year  dollars  19  134  138 

Potential  Additions 

Constant  1981  dollars  0  109  153 

Administration  then-year  dollars  0  126  191 

CliO  then-year  dollars  0  130  203 

Total  a/ 

Constant  198 1  dollars  17  460  649 

Administration  then-year  dollars  19  541  816 

CBO  then-year  dollars  19  560 870 


576 
767 
846 

163 
219 

244 

19S 
263 
289 

937 
1,248 
1,379 


585 
817 
935 

942 
1,308 
1,481 

206 
287 
328 

1,733 
2,412 
2,743 


465  2,266 
683  3,050 
817        3,423 


1,074 
1,549 
1,790 

156 
229 
274 

1,695 
2,461 

2.880 


2.403 
3,351 
3,806 

822 
1,096 
1,223 

5,491 
7.497 
8.452 


a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

ATTACHMENT  5»  COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  B-l  ACQUISITION  COSTS  (Budget  authority  by  fiscal  year 

In  millions  of  dollai  s) 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984  1985 


1986      TOTAL  a/ 


Baseline  B-l 

Constant  1981  dollars 

210 

1,970 

3,200 

4,830 

5,230 

4,280 

19,720 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

218 

2,316 

4,030 

6,443 

7,317 

6,285 

26,609 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

218 

2,401 

4,305 

7.131 

8,386 

7.514 

29,955 

Four  Options 

Constant  1981  dollars 

^0 

228 

372 

243 

no 

74 

1,026 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

0 

260 

466 

325 

154 

109 

1,313 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

0 

266 

497 

361 

177 

130 

1,430 

GAO 

i  onstant  198 1  dollars 

17 

460 

649 

937 

1,733 

1,695 

5,491 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

19 

541 

816 

1,248 

2,412 

2,461 

7,497 

CIV)  then-year  dollars 

19 

560 

870 

1,379 

2,743 

2,880 

8,452 

Toicil  a/ 

Constant  1981  dollars 

227 

2,658 

4,220 

6,010 

7,073 

6,049 

26,237 

Administration  then-year  dollars 

237 

3,116 

5,312 

8,016 

9,883 

8.854 

35,419 

CBO  then-year  dollars 

237 

3,228 

5,672 

8,870 

11,306 

10,524 

39,837 

a/  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding 
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mi 

IM] 

mi 

IM» 

im 

I9M 

TOTAL 

BA      O 

BA       O 

BA         O 

BA        O 

BA          O 

BA          O 

BA          O 

CaratMlll4>lbrt  111    lit      }.«»    MO      «.220    l,9U     <,ei«    l,SI»       7.071    S,0S7       «,0%*     C.UI      M,»7    I7.%I0 

Admlnltlralkn  Ihcn  ynr  dDllws    »7     l»      9,IU    9M      ).3ia    2,J0»      I.OU    %,I9I        9.tt%    <,«99       I.IM      l,«72      J9,«l»    27,7}« 
CBO  then  year  iollan  2)7    111      9.22t    970      9.«72    2.M7      S.t70    *.«!>      II.M*    7.17«      10.92*      9.«I0      )9.l»    2«.97* 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  As  a  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, I  know  something  about  Edsels,  Mr. 
President.  At  least  the  Edsel  never  cost 
between  $250-$400  million  per  copy, 
which  is  what  the  B-IB  wUl  cost.  Skep- 
ticism also  must  be  expressed  about  the 
IOC  of  the  B-l,  based  on  the  statements 
from  DOD  and  the  Air  Force. 

Secretary  Weinberger  told  the  full 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  October  5 : 

SpeclficaUy,  we  will  develop  a  force  of  100 
B-l  bombers  with  an  initial  operating  capa- 
bility In  1986. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Allen  told  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee  on  October  29: 

We  propose  to  build  and  deploy  a  force  of 
100  modified  B-l  bombers  with  an  initial 
operating  capability  of  1986  .  .  . 

However,  DOD's  own  Dictionary  of 
Military  and  Associated  Terms,  published 
by  the  JCS  on  June  1.  1979,  and  known 
as  JCS  Pub.  1,  provides  the  following 
definition  of  "initial  operational  capa- 
bility— The  first  attainment  of  the  capa- 
bility to  employ  effectively  a  weapon, 
item  of  equipment  or  system  of  approved 
specific  characteristics,  and  which  is 
manned  or  operated  by  an  adequately 
trained,  equipped,  and  supported  mili- 
tary unit  or  force." 

And,  the  B-IB  IOC  is  being  defined  by 
the  AF,  according  to  GAO,  as  "delivery 
of  the  15th  aircraft  to  SAC." 

Not  only  does  this  deviate  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  system's  IOC,  but 
GAO  has  been  informed  by  AF  that  IOC 
for  B-IB  does  not  represent  or  require 
operational  capability.  GAO  was  told  it 
would  be  at  least  mid-1987  before  even 
limited  nuclear  certification  of  the  B-IB 
is  complete. 

Most  Importantly,  the  Air  Force's  own 
strategic  systems  program  office,  accord- 
ing to  GAO,  stated  to  GAO  investigators 
that: 

It  win  be  at  least  a  year  after  the  15th 
aircraft  Is  delivered  before  the  first  LRCA 
(B-l)  squadron  will  have  the  capability 
necessary  to  stand  nuclear  alert. 

I  recognize  that  several  witnesses  be- 
fore our  committee  this  past  month  have 
denied  this,  Mr.  President.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  would  appear  to  be  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  conflicting  and 
contradictory  sales  job  being  played  to 
the  American  people. 

So,  not  only  do  we  have  a  B-l  bomber 
program  severely  understated  in  costs  by 
many  billions  of  dollars,  but  it  will  not 
even  deliver  the  advertised  goods — in- 
ferior as  they  are — until  a  year  later 
than  is  being  contended. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-l  bomber  will 
actually  weaken  us  in  strategic  capability 


because  it  is  causing  a  delay  In  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  because  it  is  divert- 
ing funds  away  from  another  highly 
promising  classified  program,  which  the 
administration  has  either  drastically  re- 
duced or  terminated  completely.  Since 
this  program  represents  another  chal- 
lenge to  the  utility  of  the  B-l.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  it  was  slashed  to  neutralize 
its  threat  to  the  &-1. 

Other  ways  we  will  be  weaker  strate- 
gically because  of  the  Reagan  strategic 
program  are  because  it  makte  at  least 
the  following  changes  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  former  President  Carter: 

First,  retires  the  B-52D's  in  1982  and 
1983,  years  before  the  end  of  their  use- 
ful lives:  Until  now,  previous  plans  had 
maintained  them  in  service  for  many 
more  years. 

Second,  dismantles  our  Titan  n  mis- 
siles by  1983. 

Third,  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the 
potential  to  deploy  as  many  as  5,000 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  on  our 
bomber  force  by  deciding  to  deploy  only 
about  3,000  on  the  B-52G's  and  H's  and 
on  the  B-l.  The  Carter  program  would 
have  deployed  some  3,000  ALCM's  on 
just  our  170  B-52G's,  and  retained  the 
option  to  deploy  another  2,000  on  our 
90  B-52H's. 

The  program  now  before  us  forecloses 
this  option  to  increase  our  nuclear 
firepower. 

Fourth,  retires  our  B-52Gs  and  H's 
before  the  end  of  their  useful  lives. 

Early  retirement  of  the  B-52's  and  of 
the  Titan  n  missiles,  which  represent 
a  significant  proportion  of  the  nuclear 
destructive  megatonnage  in  our  deter- 
rent, was  done  simply  to  find  money  to 
fund  other  parts  of  the  Reagan  strategic 
program,  SAC  Commander  Davis  ad- 
mitted to  our  Strategic  Subcommittee. 
He  did  so  in  the  following  exchange  with 
me  on  November  4,  an  exchange  in  which 
he  also  admitted  we  were  foreclosing 
our  option  to  deploy  more  cruise  missiles : 

Senator  Levik.  We  are  retiring  the  B- 
52D's  earlier  than  you  would  like? 

General  Davis.  Earlier  because  I  don't  have 
another  capability,  but  in  truth.  I  am  sure 
the  Boeing  engineers  never  thought  that  that 
airplane  would  be  in  the  inventory  26  or  27 
years  after  it  was  produced. 

Senator  Levin.  Well,  according  to  that,  you 
are  talking  about  the  D*s.  As  of  last  year  a 
D  had  a  longer  life  than  we  are  now. 

General  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  We  are  retiring  them  earlier 
now  for  fiscal  reasons. 

General  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Levin.  Not  for  engineering  reasons. 

General  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Levin.  As  far  as  O's  and  H's? 


General  Davis.  They  are  not  as  effectlTS  as 
the  later  models.  .  ,    .      -  _, 

Senator  Le«n.  But  it  Is  mainly  for  lUcal 
reasons  that  we  are  removing  them  earlier 
than  planned  a  year  ago. 

General  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  The  B-52a'8  and  Hs  ac- 
cording to  Boeing  Airframe  claims,  they 
should  remain  sound  well  into  the  19908.  is 
that  correct? 

General  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Levin.  And  yet  you  are  not  using 
all  of  those  even  in  terms  of  Cruise  missile 
carriers,  is  th*t  not  correct,  that  we  are  only 
acquiring  3,000  Cruise  missiles  instead  of  a 
possible  5,000  Cruise  missUes  which  they 
could  carry.  Is  that  not  correct? 

General  Davis.  That  Is  approximately  cor- 
rect. We  are  equipping  all  of  the  H's  and 
about  90  of  the  G's. 

We  would  not  need  to  make  such  false 
economies  in  our  strategic  program  if  we 
did  not  have  to  fund  the  B-l  program. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  General  Davis  also 
admitted  to  Senator  Nunn  that  the  Rea- 
gan strategic  program  for  the  next  5 
years  actually  opens  rather  than  closes 
the  well-publicized  "window  of  vulner- 
ability" this  administration  is  so  fond  of 
describing. 

Not  only  will  buying  the  B-l  weaken 
our  strategic  posture,  but  paying  its  out- 
rageous price  tag  will  sap  our  conven- 
tional strength  by  diverting  funds  from 
needed  conventional  programs. 

We  have  seen  this  already,  as  the  fis- 
cal 1982  Defense  Authorization  Act,  and 
even  the  appropriations  bill  now  before 
us,  inadequately  fund  several  important 
readiness  areas  because  so  much  money 
is  spent  in  the  B-l  program.  To  pay  for 
the  B-l,  we  even  are  reducing  the  forces 
we  need  to  maintain  our  commitment  to 
defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  will  be  weaker  militarily  because 
the  administration  made  significant  re- 
ductions in  nonstrategic  programs  in  fis- 
cal 1982  alone— cuts  below  its  own  origi- 
nal, March  defense  budget  request — in 
order  to  raise  the  $2.4  billion  proposed 
for  the  B-l  in  that  fiscal  year. 

The  Reagan  proposal  has  seriously  cut 
our  conventional  force  capabilities,  and 
our  amendment  would  restore  many  of 
them. 

Less  than  a  month  after  this  body 
went  through  a  bruising  fight  on  the 
AW  ACS  and  F-15  enhancement  pack- 
age sale  to  Saudi  Arabia— a  package  the 
administration  argued  was  necessary  to 
protect  our  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region — the  President  decided  to  cut  our 
aircraft  carrier  presence  there  by  25 
percent. 

In  doing  so,  he  was  reversing  his  posi- 
tion— which  I  supported — to  keep  two 
carrier  battle  groups  on  station  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  His  reversal  meant  that 


half  a  carrier  battle  group  would  leave 
the  very  area  of  the  world  where  the 
Soviets  most  directly  threaten  our  na- 
tional interests  and  peace. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  the 
funds  needed  to  keep  two  full  carrier 
battle  groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  administration  also  proposed  to 
cut  the  Navy's  funds  for  steaming  days 
per  quarter— the  time  usually  spent  in 
training  to  increase  readiness  and  In 
preparation  for  overseas  deployments. 
Not  only  did  it  propose  to  renege  on  Its 
March  budget,  but  the  steaming  days  it 
proposed  actually  were  lower  than  those 
supported  in  President  Carter's  defense 
budget  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to 
be  lauded  for  at  least  rejecting  this  re- 
duction in  steaming  days,  Mr.  President. 
It  added  funds  to  the  budget  to  restore 
this  part  of  the  Navys  operating  tempo, 
even  though  it  did  not  restore  the  funds 
for  Indian  Ocean  presence. 

The  administration  also  slashed  an- 
other program  designed  to  improve  our 
capabilities  to  rapidly  deploy  forces  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  Europe  to  de- 
fend our  vital  interests — ^the  Air  Force's 
KC-lOA  advanced  tanker/cargo  air- 
craft procurement  plan. 

Recognized  shortfalls  exist  in  our 
long-range  airlift  and  aerial  refueling 
capabilities.  Mr.  President,  presently, 
the  strategic  air  command  which  man- 
ages all  our  tankers  because  of  their 
importance  to  successful  completion  of 
our  nuclear  bomber  missions,  must  try 
to  satisfy  both  strategic  and  convention- 
al needs  with  insufficient  resources. 

The  result  is  that  both  requirements 
are  shortchanged,  something  General 
Davis  testified  about  when  he  appeared 
before  our  subcuminittee. 

The  general  said  this  about  the 
dilemma : 

Modernization  of  SAC'S  tanker  force  Is  one 
of  the  Air  Force's  highest  priorities.  As  you 
correctly  noted,  the  air  refueling  shortfall 
has  been  of  deep  concern  for  several  years. 
Today,  (some)  percent  of  the  bomber  force 
Is  limited  in  SIOP  effectiveness  due  to  inade- 
quate air  refueling  availability.  This  condi- 
tion will  be  exacerbated. 

In  addition,  tanker  support  for  general 
purpose  airlift  and  fighter  requirements  will 
also  increase  over  time.  DOD  planned  en- 
hancements to  U.S.  force  projection  capa- 
bilities cannot  be  fully  attained  without 
commensurate  increases  In  aerial  refueling 
capabilities.  Of  particular  concern  Is  the  re- 
quirement to  responslvely  deploy  and  employ 
our  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  a 
formidable  mission  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Air 
Force  will  continue  to  operate  through  this 
decade  with  a  shortfall  .  .  .  unless  aggres- 
sive steps  are  taken  to  modernize  the  tanker 
force. 

Let  me  underscore  what  General  Davis 
said: 

DOD  planned  enhancements  to  U.S.  force 
projection  capabilities  cannot  be  fully  at- 
tained without  commensurate  Increases  In 
aerial   refueling  capabilities. 

That  means  quite  literally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  "we  can't  get  there  from  here." 
Our  tactical  fighter  aircraft  wlU  find  It 
extremely  difficult  to  ferry  nonstop  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  to  Europe,  and  critical 
delays  could  occur  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
inforce those  areas. 


What  are  the  administration's  "ag- 
gressive steps" — ^to  again  reiterate  Gen- 
eral Davis— "to  modernize  the  tanker 
force?" 

It  proposed  to  cut  all  eight  of  the  XC- 
10  tankers  it  requested  out  of  the  budget 
as  it  tried  to  fund  the  B-l. 

Instead  of  throwing  the  KC-lO's  out 
of  the  budget,  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration should  have  thrown  out  the 
B-l. 

The  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  both  rejected  half  of  the 
total  elimination  of  the  KC-10  procure- 
ment originally  proposed  for  fiscal  1982. 
They  funded  the  purchase  of  four  such 
aircraft. 

Our  amendment  would  add  back  suf- 
ficient fimding  to  restore  in  fiscal  year 
1982  the  entire  buy  of  eight  KC-10'»— 
a  program  directly  related  to  our  capa- 
bilities to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  trying  to  make  room  in  the  defense 
budget  for  programs  like  the  B-l,  the 
administration  further  carved  up  its 
original  recommendation  by  cutting  the 
size  of  the  Army  by  6.000  soldiers,  by 
stripping  away  some  $60  million  in  op- 
erations and  maintenance  funds  to  sup- 
port introduction  of  the  new  weapons 
systems  needed  to  modernize  the  Army, 
and  by  reducing  its  procurement  of  tank 
recovery  vehicles. 

Personnel  and  operations  and  main- 
tenance funding  Is  not  very  glamorous, 
Mr.  President,  and  tank  recovery  vehi- 
cles are  downright  ugly.  But  they  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  unglamorous  expendi- 
tures which  form  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  personnel  cut, 
for  example,  eliminates  more  than  one 
combat  brigade. 

Another  perfect  example  of  such  un- 
glamorous. but  necessary,  "horseshoe 
nails"  upon  which  our  military  "king- 
dom"  is  based,  is  training  ammunition. 

We  have  all  heard  many  stories  about 
how  today's  Army  is  not  ready  to  fight 
because  it  never  gets  enough  practice 
firing  Its  weapons.  Well,  the  President's 
October  budget  revision  deleted  $150  mil- 
lion in  training  ammunition  from  the 
program. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  $148 
million  of  this  reduction,  a  restoration 
which  would  greatly  enhance  troop 
training  according  to  the  Army. 

Our  amendment  also  would  restore  the 
Army's  end-strength  by  adding  back 
funding  for  the  6,000  soldiers,  provide 
the  $60  million  to  adequately  support  the 
Army's  modernization  efforts,  and  in- 
crease the  purchase  of  tank  recovery 
vehicles. 

Increased  procurement  of  tank  re- 
covery vehicles  also  is  needed  to  avoid 
uneconomic  production  rates  and  a  pos- 
sible, eventual  shortage  of  such  vehicles 
as  the  Army  continues  to  increase  its 
production  and  deployment  of  new  tanks 
and  infantry  fighting  vehicles. 

And  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  improve  readiness,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  cut  the  Army's  size  by  6,000 
soldiers. 

In  addition  to  the  reduced  steaming 
hours  and  Indian  Ocean  presence,  the 
Navy  has  been  as  short-changed  as  the 
Army  by  the  administration. 


At  a  time  when  It  is  talking  about 
buUding  a  600-ship  Navy,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  reducing  programs 
aimed  at  adequately  protecting  and 
arming  those  ships  we  already  have.  It 
also  has  proposed  retiring  still-useful 
ships. 

The  President  reversed  his  original 
budget  request  by  about  $80  million  in 
the  fieet  modernization  program,  the 
endeavor  which  modernizes  equipment 
and  weapons  systems  alx)ard  ships  dur- 
ing regularly  scheduled  overhauls. 

Examples  of  projects  cancelled  by  the 
cut  are  installation  of  new  Phalanx  gun, 
close-in  weapons  systems  for  two  of  our 
newest  destroyers  and  some  19  auxiliary 
ships,  and  the  "hardening"  or  reinforc- 
ing of  the  superstructures  of  five  more  of 
our  newest  destroyers  against  shrapnel 
damage. 

Early  retirement  of  three  active  forces 
logistics  support  ships  and  six  reserve 
destroyers  and  mine-warfare  vessels  also 
is  being  proposed  to  save  money.  In  the 
case  of  the  logistics  ships.  It  remains  un- 
clear how  the  Navy  will  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  this  capability  in  the  near 
term. 

Our  amendment  would  prevent  the 
cancellation  of  the  fleet  modernization 
projects  as  well  as  the  premature  retire- 
ment of  these  needed  ships. 

It  also  would  accelerate  our  shipbuild- 
ing program  by  adding  a  faist  attack  nu- 
clear submarine  to  the  flscad  1982  defense 
budget.  If  we  are  ever  to  reach  and  main- 
tain the  numbers  of  attack  submarines 
the  Navy  savs  we  need,  let  alone  ever 
have  a  600-ship  Navy,  we  must  increase 
our  construction  rate.  Our  amendment 
adds  $518  million  to  accomplish  this  im- 
provement in  our  conventional  war- 
fighting  capabilities  against  the  Soviets. 

These  false  economies  in  the  conven- 
tional area  would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
B-l  were  not  competing  for  scarce  funds 
in  the  defense  budget. 

Our  amendment  seeks  to  restore  the 
funds  for  these  important  programs  to 
maintain  our  conventional  strength,  just 
as  it  seeks  to  restore  the  funds  to  main- 
tain and  improve  our  strategic  capabili- 
ties in  ways  more  cost-  and  military- 
effective  than  deploying  the  B-l  bomber. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  other 
justifications  DOD  and  the  Air  Force  try 
to  use  for  the  B-l  when  the  contradic- 
tions and  weaknesses  in  their  main  hy- 
potheses are  driven  home  to  them.  They 
say  that,  even  if  the  B-l  will  only  be  able 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  it  will  then  be  use- 
ful as  a  standoff  cruise  m<sslle  launcher 
and  as  a  conventional  bomber. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  contrary 
to  what  some  people  are  hearing  these 
days  in  the  Halls  of  the  Senate,  the 
Stealth  bomber  will  be  capable  of  launch- 
ing cruise  missiles  and  conventional 
bombs,  as  well  as  penetrating.  We  would 
not  lack  these  military  capabilities  if  we 
procured  an  all  Stealth  bomber  force 
instead  of  the  B-l. 

SAC  Commander  Davis  acknowledged 
this  in  a  response  to  my  committee  col- 
league. Senator  Quayle.  He  said: 

The  ATB  will  be  able  to  carry  a  wide  range 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons.  In- 
cluding the  cruise  nUsslle.  The  design  of  the 
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ATB  makes  It  highly  resistant  to  Soviet 
defensive  measures  and  will  allow  success- 
ful penetration  against  projected  defensive 
threats  and  great  flexibility  to  cope  with 
unexpected  threats. 

In  this  regard,  it  also  should  be  remem- 
bered that  our  present  B-52  force  will  be 
able  to  perform  these  two  missions — 
cruise  missiles  and  conventional  bomb- 
ing—well into  the  1990's  and  well  after 
we  would  have  enough  Stealth  bombers 
available  for  all  three  missions. 

Besides  the  information  I  referred  to 
earlier  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  which  demonstrate  how  long  the 
B-52's  will  be  useful,  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  himself,  General  Allen,  admitted 
this  to  our  committee  on  February  6 
when  he  said: 

The  Air  Force  position  remains  that  B-52s 
will  provide  us  with  an  effective  cruise  missile 
carriage  capability  well  into  the  1990s. 

If,  by  the  Air  Force's  own  statements, 
our  B-52's  will  be  able  to  launch  ALCMS 
well  into  the  next  decade,  and  the  ad- 
vanced-technology bomber  will  be  avail- 
able by  then,  there  is  no  need  for  the  B-1 
even  as  a  cruise  missile  carrier  or  con- 
ventional bomber. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Air  Force 
Secretary's  information  on  the  useful  life 
for  the  B-52's  and  the  deployment  of  the 
advanced-technology  bomber  are  based 
on  a  comparison  of  "equal  effectiveness 
forces. " 

In  other  words,  this  information  shows 
that  an  all  Stealth  bomber  force,  used 
with  our  B-52's,  will  be  able  to  deliver  as 
many  weapons  on  Soviet  targets,  as  will 
the  proposed  mixed  force  of  B-l's  and 
Stealth  bombers. 

As  for  the  conventional  mission  which 
some  of  our  colleagues  promote  as  a 
third  rationale  for  the  B-1,  the  words 
of  the  former  head  of  Air  Force  R.  &  D. 
Lt.  Gen.  Alton  Slay,  place  this  shaky 
plank  in  the  B-1  platform  in  proper 
perspective. 

General  Slay,  who  also  was  well-re- 
spected for  his  knowledge  and  candor 
before  he  retired,  stated  that  the  choice 
between  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth  bomb- 
ers should  be  heavily  influenced  by  the 
following: 

You  will  note  my  consistent  use  of  the 
term  "manned  penetrator."  That  is  not  an 
Idle  use  of  words,  it  Is  a  concise  statement 
of  my  opinion  of  what  should  be  the  princi- 
pal and  paramount  role  to  which  any  air- 
craft we  choose  should  be  designed.  In  the 
design  of  either  the  Interim  or  the  ultimate 
system,  the  tough  and  primary  mission  of 
penetrating  Soviet  homeland  defenses  to  put 
nuclear  weapons  on  STOP  targets  should  not 
be  compromised  In  the  slightest  degree  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  do  other  interesting  and 
even  important  missions  like  dropping  hay 
to  stranded  yaks  in  Katmandu.  Our  philoso- 
phy should  be  "design  the  airplanes  to  do 
the  hard  Job — penetrate — and.  oh,  by  the  way, 
as  a  fallout,  it  can  also  drop  hay  to  stranded 
yaks." 

Thus,  General  Slay  has  answered  for 
the  Congress  the  essential  question  upon 
which  the  choice  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  force  over  a  mixed  force 
of  B-l's  and  Stealth  bombers  rests.  That 
question  is  "Whether  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  choose  an  airplane  designed  to 
optimize  its  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses,  and  which  also  can  per- 
form the  other  missions  with  acceptable 


effectiveness,  or  one  which  will  be  more 
effective  in  Third  World  areas  but  with 
less  effective  penetration  capabilities?" 

The  answer  is  we  must  choose  the 
former  aircraft  type,  and  that  is  the 
Stealth  bomber,  and  we  must  deploy  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  which  this  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  support.  And,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  Stealth  can  per- 
form conventional  missions,  even  drop- 
ping hay  to  stranded  yaks. 

The  administration  also  says  that 
maintaining  the  present  force  of  B-52's 
will  cost  almost  as  much — $93  billion — 
as  it  would  cost  to  buy  the  mixed  force 
of  B-l's  and  Stealth  bombers  being  pro- 
posed— $112.2  billion. 

This  argument  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
"red  herring"  of  all,  Mr.  President. 

No  one  is  discussing  only  maintaining 
the  current  force,  without  procuring  any 
new  bombers,  as  a  viable  option.  That  is 
what  the  trumped-up  $93.4  billion  rep- 
resents. 

We  should  be  comparing  the  costs  of 
the  mixed  force — $114  billion  for  100 
B-l's  and  132  Stealth  aircraft — to  the 
costs  of  an  all  ATB  program — which  Dr. 
DeLauer  testified  would  be  $112  billion. 

Both  of  these  force  options  include  the 
costs  of  maintaining  and  operating  some 
portion  of  our  B-52's  for  many  years  into 
the  future,  so  regardless  of  what  new 
bomber  we  choose,  we  will  pay  these  costs 
as  part  of  the  package. 

When  we  compare  the  two  "apples 
and  apples"  force  packages,  only  one  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn — it  makes  much 
more  fiscal  and  military  sense  to  buy  an 
all  Stealth  bomber  force. 

The  2  billion  less  dollars  that  it 
would  cost  to  buy  100  B-l's  and  132 
ATB's,  we  can  purchase  an  even  larger 
number  of  aircraft  in  an  all  Stealtii 
bomber  force.  And  we  will  be  buying 
many  more  aircraft  whose  penetration 
capabilities  are  projected  to  last  long 
after  the  B-1  loses  whatever  dubious 
penetration  capabilities  it  has. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  building  a  mixed 
force  of  B-l's  and  Stealth  bombers  will 
greatly  complicate  Soviet  air  defense 
problems  and  force  them  to  spend  bil- 
lions dealing  with  these  problems  instead 
of  using  those  rubles  for  other  military 
programs.  This  diversion  of  funds  will 
constrain  other  Soviet  military  pro- 
grams, it  is  argued. 

The  sad  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Soviets  are  already  well  on  their  way 
to  developing  effective  air  defenses 
against  the  B-1,  because  they  have  al- 
ready invested  much  time  and  money 
into  developing  defenses  against  our  air 
launched  cruise  missiles.  As  they  develop 
an  air  defense  against  cruise  missiles, 
which  have  a  much  smaller  radar  cross 
section  to  be  detected  than  even  the 
supposedly  improved  B-1,  they  obtain 
significant  capabilities  against  the  B-1. 
Only  relatively  marginal  changes  and 
investment  to  the  already  developing  So- 
viet air  defenses  will  be  needed  to  defeat 
the  B-1. 

What  really  would  complicate  to  the 
point  of  imoossibility  the  job  and  price 
tag  the  Soviets  would  have  to  face  would 
be  a  force  composed  solely  of  advanced 
technology  bombers.  No  one,  not  even 
our  own  best  scientists  who  far  surpass 


the  Soviets  in  their  knowledge  of  design- 
ing and  developing  air  defense  syscems. 
yet  knows  how  to  defend  against  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

Those  who  argue  that  deployment  of 
Stealth  will  force  the  Soviets  to  start 
from  the  very  beginning  and  build  a  dif- 
ferent air  defense  system  from  the  ground 
up  to  try  to  defend  against  Stealth,  are 
correct.  It  will  cost  them  untold  billions 
to  do  this. 

These  conclusions  were  eloquently  pre- 
sented recently  to  our  Strategic  Subcom- 
mittee by  former  SAC  Commander  Ellis 
in  response  to  the  following  question  by 
Senator  Nunn: 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  really.  Is  what 
are  the  Soviets  going  to  have  to  do  to  counter 
the  B-1  that  they  are  not  already  doing  now. 
and  what  are  the  Soviets  going  to  have  to  do 
to  counter  the  ATB  In  terms  of  air  defense 
that  they  are  not  already  doing  now? 

General  Ellis:  Let  me  comment  generally 
on  that.  I  will  say  that  there  are  characteris- 
tics in  the  technology  of  the  ATB  which  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  advanced  sensors, 
Soviet  sensors,  radars,  both  In  the  ground- 
to-air  radars  and  the  surface-to-air  missile 
systems,  than  would  be  required  for  the  B  1 
or  any  other  Interim  bomber. 

Our  calculations  have  shown  that  these 
characteristics  of  the  ATB  will  be  such  that 
it  will  cause  them  great  difficulty  through 
the  1990's  and  into  the  next  century. 

Senator  Nunn:  Are  you  saying  that  the 
Soviets  will  have  to  do  enormously  more  in 
air  defense  In  terms  of  expenditure  of  effortf. 
to  cope  with  the  ATB  than  they  will  with  the 
B-1? 

General  Ellis.  "Enormously"  Is  difficult  to 
measure,  but  it  will  have  to  do  certainly  a 
great  deal  more.  When  you  talk  with  the  in- 
dustrial wizards  of  this  country  who  are  in 
the  same  business  in  terms  of  detection  and 
they  describe  the  problems  they  have  in  the 
development  of  systems  that  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ATB. 
they  don't  know  Just  how  to  do  It. 

If  our  people  don't  know  how  to  do  It  and 
don't  have  an  idea  on  how  to  do  it  now.  I 
would  say  that  the  Soviets  have  an  even 
larger  problem.  I  don't  know  whether  that  Is 
very  helpful  or  not.  Senator. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  can  go  into  more  de- 
tail, but  would  it  be  fair  to  say  there  is  a 
very  wide  gap  in  terms  of  Soviet  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  required  to  cope  with 
the  B-1  alr-defense-wise  and  the  Soviet  ex- 
penditures that  are  required  to  cope  with  the 
ATB? 

General  Ellis.  A  great  deal  of  the  expendi- 
tures have  already  been  planned  and  begJin 
by  the  Soviets  in  trying  to  counter  the  ALCM. 
That  helps  very  much  with  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics that  you  worry  about  on  the  B-1, 
so  much  of  what  they  are  doing  to  handle 
the  ALCM  can  bs  used  as  a  fallout  system 
for  the  B-1  problem. 

The  difference  in  the  B-1  and  the  ALCM. 
of  course,  is  speed,  but  speed  is  only  one 
of  three  criteria  or  operational  benefits  or 
requirements  that  work  into  that  solution. 
I  can't  give  you — T  don't  think  anybody  has 
been  able  to  figure  out — the  difference  be- 
tween exactly  what  will  bs  required  for 
the  B-1  and  Stealth,  because  we  don't  know 
even  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  to  coun- 
ter Stealth  at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  when 
you  don't  know  the  magnitude  of  it  to  figure 
out  the  cost.  We  know,  technologically,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  problem. 

The  administration  also  argues  that 
the  B-1  is  necessary  because  its  capa- 
bility to  fly  away  or  "escape"  from  its 
home  bases  is  faster  than  that  of  present 
B-52's.  and  thus  it  is  better  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  threat  of  a  surprise  attack 
from  Soviet  submarine  launched  missiles. 
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The  Pentagon's  Doctor  Delauer  offered 
this  rationale  before  the  subcommittee 
on  November  10.  He  said: 

In  contrast  to  the  B-52.  the  B-IB  will  be 
able  to  survive,  with  high  confidence.  Soviet 
preemptive  attacks  on  our  air  bases.  In  order 
to  survive  attacks  by  Soviet  submarines  pa- 
trolllni^  off  our  coasts,  bombers  must  be  able 
to  take  off  and  clear  the  area  around  their 
home  base  within  minutes.  The  B-IB  can 
fly  out  faster  than  the  B-52,  and  It  is  de- 
signed hard  against  blast  overpressure  and 
other  nuclear  effects.  As  a  result,  the  B-IB 
will  provide  a  much  higher  margin  of  safety 
in  launch  survivability,  which.  In  turn,  will 
reduce  Soviet  Incentives  for  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  our  bombers. 

Two  days  later.  General  Ellis  blew  this 
conjecture  out  of  the  water,  so  to  speak, 
in  this  exchange  with  Chairman  Warner  : 

Senator  Warner.  General,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  improved  ca- 
pability of  the  proposed  B-IB  to  cut  dovra 
the  launch  time  and  therefore  improve  its 
survivability.  Do  you  also  attach  a  good  deal 
of  significance  to  that  added  development? 

General  Ellis.  Well.  I  add  significance  to  it. 
Senator,  but  you  have  to  remember  that  at 
the  present  time  from  your  ICBM  threat  you 
have  30  minutes  approximately. 

Senator  Warner.  I  think  it  is  the  SLBM 
threat. 

General  Ellis.  On  the  SLBM.  for  those 
bases  that  are  threatened  by  the  SLBM  time- 
wise  you  take  it  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
escape  time.  Then  when  you  crowd  that  limit 
you  disperse  your  forces  to  other  bases. 

So,  there  are  ways  to  work  around  that. 

General  Ellis  has  spent  the  last  4  years, 
just  before  his  retirement  in  August, 
worrying  daily  about  the  threat  of  Soviet 
submarines  launching  missiles  against 
his  B-52's  in  a  surprise  attack.  Yet  he 
considers  it  a  "work  around  problem" 
which  can  be  solved  through  dispersal  of 
these  bombers 

If  we  can  "work  aroimd  the  problem 
with  existing  methods."  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  need  to  spend  $40  billion  for 
the  B-1  because  of  its  "base  escape" 
capabilities. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  another 
classified  part  of  the  Reagan  strategic 
program  addresses  this  issue  and  even 
further  reduces  the  need  for  the  B-1  for 
this  reason. 

The  administration  also  argues  that 
each  part  of  the  President's  strategic 
program  is  "sacred"  and  must  not  be 
eliminated  or  else  it  will  undercut  his 
negotiating  leverage  with  the  Soviets  as 
he  is  about  to  embark  on  a  new  proposal 
for  arms  limitations.  He  will  lack  bar- 
gaining chips,  so  to  speak,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength,  it  is  contended. 

Considering  the  limited  penetration 
capabilities  of  the  B-1,  Mr.  President, 
the  Soviets  are  hardly  going  to  be  im- 
pressed with  this  aircraft  as  a  measure 
of  American  resolve  and  strategic 
strength,  and  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  in 
future  arms  negotiations. 

Since  the  B-1  will  only  be  able  to  pen- 
etrate for  4  years  or  so  after  its  deploy- 
ment, how  much  of  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
heartland  will  it  be,  and  how  much  will 
this  impress  the  Soviets?  inoi  much. 

For  bargaining  chips  to  be  useful,  in 
poker  or  in  arms  negotiations,  they  have 
to  be  worth  great  value,  and  they  have 


to  present  a  significant  threat  to  your 
adversary  across  the  table.  The  B-1  is 
neither,  especially  when  compared  to 
the  advanced  technology  bomber. 

What  does  represent  a  significant 
near-term  threat  to  the  Soviets  are  Titan 
n  missiles  witii  their  great-destructive 
megatonnage,  and  our  B-52D's.  If  this 
administration  really  was  concerned 
about  not  imdercutting  the  President's 
arms  control  initiatives,  which  I  applaud, 
it  would  have  not  decided  to  prematurely 
retire  these  systems. 

If  this  really  was  a  concern  to  the 
administration,  it  would  not  have  re- 
tired our  Titan  n  missiles  and  all  their 
great-destructive  megatonnage.  and  the 
B-52D's.  Both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  have  retained 
them  as  bargaining  leverage  in  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

The  Titans  are  the  only  "heavy"  mis- 
siles we  have  to  compare  with  the  Soviet. 
SS-18  heavy  missile  threat,  the  308  for- 
midable missiles  this  administration  ex- 
pressed so  much  concern  about  because 
they  were  not  limited  in  the  proposed 
SALT  II  agreement. 

By  prematurely  retiring  these  Titan 
missiles,  this  administration  has  again 
weakened  our  Nation.  It  has  done  so  be- 
cause it  has  failed  to  demand  any  similar 
Soviet  reduction  in  its  heavy  missiles  for 
our  own  unilateral  concession. 

If  we  kept  the  Titan  missiles,  we  would 
not  be  talking  about  the  B-l's  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip. 

DOD  and  the  Air  Force  compounded 
this  error  by  foreclosing  our  option  to 
deploy  as  many  as  5,000  Cruise  missiles 
on  our  B-52  bomber  force.  Such  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Cruise  missiles  would 
be  a  significant  incentive  to  the  Soviets 
to  seek  arms  limitation  agreements. 

If  they  were  to  be  deployed,  we  would 
again  not  need  to  talk  about  the  B-1  as 
a  bargaining  chip  in  the  President's  arms 
control  efforts. 

We  would  not  need  to  buy  a  B-1  bom- 
ber to  support  the  President's  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  if  we  procured  an  even 
larger  force  of  more  capable  advanced 
technology  bombers  to  establish  an  even 
stronger  position  of  strength  for  the 
United  States  than  any  B-1  bombers. 

The  prospects  of  an  all  Stealth  bomber 
force  will  represent  an  overwhelming 
threat  to  the  Soviets,  a  threat  much 
greater  than  that  posed  by  B-1  bombers. 
If  that  alone 'does  not  compel  the  So- 
viets to  bargain  for  arms  control,  noth- 
ing will. 

And  I  would  add  that  there  are  several 
other  major  strategic  programs  which 
will  be  proceeding  space  without  the 
B-1  bomber.  Each  of  those  represents 
more  of  a  threat  to  the  Soviets  and  an 
incentive  to  them  for  arms  control  than 
the  B-1. 

These  programs  include  the  Trident  I 
and  Trident  n  missiles  and  the  more 
capable  submarines  which  launch  them, 
ground-launched  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles — which  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  deploy  in  larger 
numbers — and  a  new  strategic  gravity 
bomb. 

Those  are  more  than  enough  nuclear 
weapons  and  strategic  delivery  systems 
to  support  the  President's  arms  control 


programs  or  any  President's  arms  con- 
trol program. 

As  a  final  word  on  the  bargaining  chips 
issue,  Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  only  way  the  Soviets  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  B-1  will  be  by  its  price 
tag.  Unless  we  can  threaten  to  drop  dol- 
lar bills  on  Soviet  targets,  the  Russians 
should  applaud  our  decision  to  build  the 
B-1  because  it  will  drain  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury of  the  money  we  could  more  produc- 
tively spend  to  procure  more  powerful 
weapons  to  send  them  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

There  is  one  additional  point  I  would 
like  to  discuss  before  I  summarize  the 
many  arguments  against  the  B-1  and 
in  favor  of  our  amendments.  Since  the 
President's  strategic  program  decisions 
were  announced  in  early  October,  Con- 
gress has  been  treated  to  one  of  the  worst 
examples  of  executive  branch  misinfor- 
mation campaigns  I  have  witnessed  since 
entering  the  Senate. 

Besides  contradicting  each  other  at  al- 
most every  turn,  administration  wit- 
nesses have  failed  to  provide  Congress 
with  much  of  the  information  it  needs 
to  make  the  best  decisions  about  the 
Reagan  strategic  program. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  held  several 
weeks  of  hearings  before  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  many  questions  reraam  un- 
answered, including  both  those  asked 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  and 
those  submitted  later  for  the  record. 

In  several  instances,  our  committee  has 
been  told  that  detailed  information  still 
does  not  exist  about  some  of  the  stra- 
tegic programs  for  which  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  begin  appropriating  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

No  American  these  days  would  spend 
his  or  her  hard-earned  paycheck  to  buy 
a  house  or  a  car  unless  and  imtil  they 
knew  exactly  what  he  or  she  was  buy- 
ing. Yet  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Air  Force  are  asking  the  American 
people  collectively  to  make  this  kind  of 
blind  purchase. 

DOD  has  refused  to  provide  our  com- 
mittee with  the  cost  estimate  of  the  B-1 
program  developed  by  its  independent 
cost  analysis  improvement  group.  Since 
that  estimate  totaled  $27-$28  bUlion,  far 
above  the  advertised  program  cost  of 
$20.5  billion,  it  is  understandable  why 
the  executive  branch  does  not  want  Con- 
gress to  examine  it  in  detail.  We  might 
discover  the  weaknesses  in  the  much 
lower  estimate. 

The  Air  Force  also  does  not  yet  have  a 
detailed  plan  for  hardening  existing  silos 
in  which  it  intends  to  deploy  MX,  and 
one  of  its  proposed  future  basing  options 
on  which  it  wants  to  spend  millions  in 
R.  k  D.  funds  this  year,  the  continuous 
patrol  aircraft,  is  just  a  gleam  in  some- 
one's eye. 

I  have  tried  to  obtain  some  of  this  ad- 
ditional information  through  a  still 
unanswered  letter  to  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  which  summarizes  many  of 
the  outstanding  questions.  I  shall  place 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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COMMITTEE   ON    AKMED    SERVICES, 

Washington.  DC.  November  25,  1981. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary,     Department     ol     Defense,     tne 
Pentagon,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  on  the  Presidents 
Strategic  Program,  many  questions  have 
been  asked  that  have  required  answers  to  be 
submitted  for  the  record.  I  have  some  addi- 
tional questions  that  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  for  the  record. 

The  list  of  these  questions  is  attached  to 
this  letter.  I  would  appreciate  your  prompt 
response  as  the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill 
win  soon  be  debated  in  the  Senate. 

1  would  like  you  to  answer  these  questions 
on  an  unclassified  basis.  If  some  questions 
cannot  be  answered  on  an  unclassified  basis, 
I  would  like  the  classified  answer.  My  thanks 
In  advance  for  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  Levin. 

QtrzsTiONs  Concerning  the  Strategic  Mod- 
ernization Program  for  the  Secretary  of 

DEFENSE 

1.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  CAIG  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  of  the  B-IB  bomber  pro- 
gram? (Dr.  DeLauer  discussed  this  estimate 
In  the  November  10,  1981  hearing). 

2.  Mr.  Secretary,  under  the  Carter  cruise 
missile  program,  3000  cruise  missiles  were 
to  be  acquired  for  all  the  B-52Gs  with  an 
option  to  deploy  an  additional  2000  on  the 
B-52H's.  On  November  5,  1981.  you  testified 
that  3000  cruise  missiles  would  be  on  line 
by  1984.  but  that  they  would  be  deployed  on 
the  B-52G's.  B-52H's  and  the  B-lB's.  Under 
the  Reagan  program,  do  we  still  have  the  op- 
tion of  acquiring  2000  cruise  missiles  In  ad- 
dition to  the  3000  planned,  and  would  we 
have  carriers  for  their  deployment?  When 
Is  the  IOC  of  the  3000  cruise  missiles  under 
the  Reagan  program  and  when  was  the  IOC 
of  the  missiles  under  the  Carter  program? 

3.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  November  5,  1981,  Sen- 
ator Denton  requested  that  you  supply  suffi- 
cient military  expert  Justification  for 
hardening  Titan  or  Mlnuteman  silos.  Has 
this  analysis  been  forwarded  to  you  and 
when  will  you  provide  It  to  the  Committee? 
Did  this  analysis  Include  comparisons  of  the 
static  and  djmamlc  balances  and  simulated 
war  exercises?  What  other  options  were 
considered  along  with  the  silo  hardening 
option  (such  as  deploying  100  MX  in  un- 
hardened  silos)   and  what  were  their  costs? 

4.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  year-by-year 
comparison  of  the  Reagan  and  Carter  force 
structures  with  static  and  dynamic  meas- 
ures? Please  provide  the  results  of  any 
simulations  that  were  run  to  compare  the 
two  programs. 

5.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  supplied  figures 
relating  to  the  Investment  cost  of  the  B-IB. 
What  additional  costs  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment wUl  be  attributable  to  the  B-IB 
and  are  not  normally  expressed  as  a  part  of 
the  B-IB  acquisition  cost?  What  wil)  be 
the  life-cycle  costs  of  the  B-IB  assuming 
that  It  would  have  a  twenty  year  lifetime? 
How  do  these  costs  compare  to  the  life- 
cycle  costs  of  the  B-52  and  the  Stealth 
bomber  in  con'stant  and  current  FY81 
dollars? 

6.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  supplied  fig- 
ures for  the  costs  of  hardening  missile  silos 
to  house  the  MX.  What  are  the  costs  of  re- 
configuring the  MX  missiles  to  fit  each  of 
the  basing  modes  to  be  considered? 

7.  Mr.  Secretary,  whUe  you  supplied  figures 
of  the  combined  B-lB  and  ATB  force  (100 
B-IB  and  132  ATB),  your  office  did  not  sup- 
ply the  number  of  ATBs  included  In  the  all- 
ATB  force.  If  Dr.  DeLauer  was  willing  In 
public  testimony  to  state  the  number  of 
ATBs  In  the  mixed  force,  why  is  the  number 

of  ATBs  In  the  all-Stealth  force  claaalfied? 


What  Is  the  number  of  ATBs  Included  In 
the  budget  estimate  reported  by  Dr.  De- 
Lauer? How  much  more  penetrating  capa- 
bility would  the  all-Stealth  force  have  than 
the  mixed  force? 

8.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  detailed 
schedule  for  the  development,  modification, 
engineering  and  production  of  the  B-IB? 
When  will  the  critical  design  review  take 
place?  The  FACT  SHEET  of  the  USAF  on  the 
B-IB  Indicated  that  the  first  operational  air- 
craft would  be  delivered  to  SAC  In  Oct.,  1985 
with  the  first  IOC  of  15  aircraft  In  Oct.,  1986 
(a  period  of  12  months) .  The  DoD  has  testi- 
fied that  the  first  aircraft  would  be  delivered 
in  1986  and  the  IOC  would  be  1986.  How  does 
the  old  acquisition  schedule,  with  12  months 
between  first  delivery  to  IOC,  compare  to 
the  new  schedule,  with  less  than  12  months? 
What  portions  of  the  new  schedule  have  been 
compressed  to  reduce  the  time  between  first 
aircraft  delivered  and  IOC  of  the  force? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sum- 
marize the  overwhelming  and  conclusive 
arguments  against  the  B-1  bomber: 

It  will  cost  billions  for  the  B-1,  a 
bomber  which  will  not  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses — its  primary 
and  most  important  strategic  mission — 
long  enough  to  justify  this  great  expense. 

It  will  divert  funds  from  the  Stealth 
bomber  program,  thus  delaying  deploy- 
ment of  that  bomber  beyond  when  it  is 
possible  to  deploy  it  with  acceptable 
technical  risk  and  after  when  Stealth 
will  be  the  only  bomber  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  strategic  nuclear  pene- 
trating mission. 

Again  General  Ellis  repeated  just  2 
weeks  ago  his  earlier  testimony  that  the 
advanced  technology.  Stealth  bomber  is 
"one  of  the  highest  priority  programs 
that  we  have,  "And  that  it  was  of  a  much 
higher  priority  than  any  B-1  program. 

The  B-1  will  divert  funds  from  critical 
conventional  military  programs,  such  as 
defending  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean,  maintaining  readiness  and  train- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  size  of  the 
Army.  Thus,  it  will  weaken  us  in  con- 
ventional military  capabilities. 

It  will  rob  another  highly  important 
and  highly  classified  strategic  program. 

It  will  divert  funds  from  buying  as 
many  cruise  missiles  as  we  could  deploy 
abroad  our  B-52G's,  ignore  the  oppor- 
tunities to  deploy  thousands  more  cruise 
missUes  on  B-52H's:  it  wUl  force  re- 
tirement of  both  these  models  of  the  B-52 
well  before  they  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  useful  service  lives  as  cruise  mis- 
sile carriers. 

It  will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
our  position  in  arms  control  talks  with 
the  Soviets. 

We  will  open  rather  than  close  the 
alleged  "window  of  vulnerability"  to  pay 
for  the  B-1. 

All  in  all,  we  will  be  weaker  rather 
than  stronger  with  the  B-1,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  wUl  be  the  "Trojan  horse" 
of  our  defense  programs  which  supply- 
side  economics  is  to  the  Nation's  fiscal 
programs. 

In  fact,  OMB  Director  David  Stock- 
man's recent  admission  about  the  sham- 
bles of  supply-side  economics  and  this 
administration's  economic  decisionmak- 
ing process  is  a  fitting  commentary  on 
the  B-1. 

In  this  month's  Atlantic  Monthly, 
David  Stockman  is  quoted  as  saying: 


We  didn't  add  up  all  the  numbers.  We 
didn't  make  all  the  thorough,  comprehensive 
calculations  about  where  we  really  needed 
to  come  out  and  how  much  to  put  on  the 
plate  the  first  time,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
words,  we  ended  up  with  a  list  that  I'd 
always  been  carrying  of  things  to  be  done, 
rather  than  starting  the  other  way  and  ask- 
ing, "What  Is  the  overaU  fiscal  policy  re- 
quired to  reach  the  target. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-1  bomber  cer- 
tainly does  not  add  up,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  reach  the  target. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  emphasis 
on  readiness.  He  has  spent  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  time  dealing  with  this  subject 
that  is  not  one  that  makes  the  front 
pages  but  requires  a  tremendous  amount 
of  tedious  work. 

There  is  no  higher  defense  priority 
today  than  in  the  readiness  area  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  not  only  work- 
ing on  but  is  becoming  a  leader  in. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  who  not  only  made 
a  very  important  statement,  but  he  made 
one  that  all  of  us,  I  think,  can  under- 
stand because  the  points  he  made,  many 
of  them,  are  things  I  am  going  to  be  say- 
ing in  the  next  few  minutes. 

THE  B-1   BOMBER 

Mr.  President,  in  making  a  determina- 
tion on  the  B-1  bomber.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  Senate  to  base  its 
judgment  primarily  on  technical  com- 
parisons of  the  B-1  and  the  advanced 
technology  or  Stealth  bomber.  I  have 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  many 
occasions.  I  know  we  will  be  having  a  very 
fine  statement  from  him  today  that  will 
be  on  the  other  side  of  this  question  than 
the  one  I  have  at  the  moment.  But  he 
has  indicated  to  all  of  us,  and  he  is  an 
expert  in  this  area,  that  any  new  devel- 
opment program  has  uncertainty.  And 
certainly  the  advanced  technical  bomber 
is  not  an  exception  to  that  rule. 

There  are  also  risks  involved  in  devel- 
oping and  deploying  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, particularly  when  they  involve 
technological  breakthroughs.  But.  of 
course,  this  is  the  kind  of  risk  that  we 
must  take  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
our  technological  lead. 

I  think  we  should  not  be  deceived  into 
believing  that  there  is  no  risk,  however, 
in  the  B-IB  bomber.  The  B-IB  program 
has  made  important  improvements  over 
the  B-1  in  combining  a  reduced  radar 
cro3s  section  with  new  electronic  coun- 
termeasures.  The  experts,  however,  dis- 
agree as  to  whether  these  innovations 
will  preserve  the  B-l's  ability  to  pene- 
trate through  the  1990's. 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer  and  Secretary 
Weinberger — well.  Dr.  DeLauer,  because 
Secretary  Weinberger  has  made  a  con- 
trary statement.  Dr.  DeLauer,  Gen.  Lew 
Allen,  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  and  Gen.  Bennie 
Davis  are  all  confident  on  this  point 
about  the  B-IB.  On  the  other  hand, 
equally  qualified  experts  like  Dr.  Bill 
Perry  and  Gen.  Richard  Ellis  are  skep- 
tical as  to  the  effectiveness  by  the  early 
1990's  of  the  B-lB's  electronic  counter- 
measures  capability  and  conclude  that 
this  is  a  "thin  reed"  on  which  to  base  our 
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hope  for  continued  successful  B-1  pene- 
tration. 

These  are  well-informed  experts  and  I 
certainly  respect  their  judgments.  They 
have  good -faith  disagreements  on  this 
very  important  point. 

So  I  do  not  pretend  here  today  to  be 
making  a  final  and  conclusive  technical 
judgment  on  the  question  of  the  B-IB 
and  its  capabihties  after  1990  or  even  on 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  may  arise 
with  the  advanced  technological  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  conclude  that  there  is  a 
considerable  risk  involved  in  counting  on 
the  B-IB  as  a  penetrating  bomber  into 
the  1990's. 

I  believe,  however,  in  all  fairness,  that 
the  B-1  will  be  an  excellent  conventional 
bomber  and  it  is  a  good  standoff  cruise 
missile  carrier.  So  I  conclude,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tmlike  some  who  may  conclude  that 
the  B-1  bomber,  the  B-IB  bomber  is  not 
going  to  be  an  asset,  I  think  it  will  be  an 
asset.  I  think  it  will  be  a  valuable  asset 
in  our  aircraft  inventory  if  it  is  produced. 
And  I  believe,  also,  that  this  vote,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  already 
indicated  is  clearly  going  to  be  in  favor 
of  that  decision. 

But  my  decision  on  the  strategic  pro- 
gram at  this  stage  is  not  based  on  tech- 
nical judgments,  but  rather  on  simple 
arithmetic  and  on  priorities.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  defense  expert  to  understand 
that  President  Reagan  is  calling  for  a 
very  large  dollar  increase  in  our  strategic 
program.  The  $180  billion  price  tag  that 
is  frequently  used  in  the  news  media  for 
the  strategic  program  really  is  a  very 
conservative  figure,  because  that  figure  is 
just  for  the  next  5  years  and  that  does 
not  include  the  Trident  II  missile  pro- 
curement, nor  does  it  include  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber,  nor  does  it 
include  the  final  MX  basing  mode.  So  we 
are  being  asked  to  fund  in  this  bill  pro- 
grams which  are  already  underway  or 
which  will  be  beginning  in  the  strategic 
area,  and  those  programs  include  six 
major  items. 

First,  the  Trident  program  and  the 
Trident  II  missile.  Second,  the  moderni- 
zation of  communications,  command 
and  control.  Third,  the  cruise  missiles 
program.  Fourth,  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram. Fifth,  the  Stealth  bomber  pro- 
program. 

The  budget  squeeze  Is  very  obvious. 
You  do  not  have  to  even  go  to  the  con- 
ventional forces  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  stressed  so  well  to 
see  the  impact  of  all  of  these  items  com- 
ing in  a  compressed  time  period.  They 
also  impact  our  strategic  programs. 
There  have  been  budget  cuts  this  year 
on  several  important  strategic  program 
components. 

First  of  all.  we  are  retiring  the  B-52D's 
by  over  4  years  earlier  than  planned. 
Second,  we  are  retiring  the  Titan  ICBM's 
earlier  than  planned.  Third,  we  are  slow- 
ing down  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
duction, which  results  in  less  platforms 
m  1990.  Fourth,  in  this  bill  we  are  com- 
plying with  the  President's  request  and 
we  are  cancelling  KCIO  tankers  and  we 
are  having  delays  in  the  WC135  reengine 
program,  which  are  essential  for  aerial 
refueling,  both  strategically  and  con- 
ventionally. Finally,  we  have,  I  think 


some  very  significant  and  serious  delays 
in  certain  classified  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
priorities  are  not  being  clearly  estab- 
lished in  this  defense  program.  Speak- 
ing only  for  myself,  as  far  as  strategic 
priorities  are  concerned.  I  would  list  the 
Trident  program,  including  the  Trident 
II  missile — and  I  have  already  com- 
mended the  President  for  going  to  the 
Trident  II  missile.  I  think  that  is  enor- 
mously important,  and  that  is  certainly 
a  strong  plus  of  his  program.  I  would 
list  that  program. 

I  would  also  list  the  modernized  com- 
munications, command  and  control,  the 
so-called  enhanced  C-3  package.  I  would 
also  list  the  cruise  missile  program  as 
being  our  top  three  strategic  priorities. 

The  Trident  II  missile  and  the  C-3 
enhancement  are  extremely  important 
initiatives  that  President  Reagan,  again, 
should  be  commended  for. 

I  would  follow  these  priorities  with 
the  MX  missile  program,  provided — as 
we  stated  in  lengthy  debate  last  night — 
provided  it  is  properly  deployed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Stealth  bomber  program 
and  finally  the  B-IB. 

If  the  Senate  had  not  last  night  sent 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
a  strong  message  of  dissatisfaction  with 
his  plan  for  deployment  of  the  MX,  I 
would  have  been,  frankly,  very  inclined 
towards  voting  to  cancel  the  MX  pro- 
gram. I  remain  hopeful,  however,  that 
the  Senate  message  will  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  President  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. If  the  President  cannot  or 
does  not  come  up  with  a  deployment 
plan  for  the  MX  that  makes  sense  and 
adds  both  to  deterrence  and  to  stability, 
I  will  favor  abandoning  the  entire  MX 
program  at  some  point  in  the  future.  I 
hope  that  does  not  happen. 

In  the  meantime,  our  job  is  to  decide 
priorities,  as  difficult  as  that  may  be, 
and  it  is  difficult.  Under  these  six 
items — and  they  are  all  programs  that 
cost  a  lot  and  they  are  all  programs 
that  will  add  to  our  deterrence.  They 
are  all  programs  that  are  important. 
But  under  these  six  items,  my  last  prior- 
ity in  the  strategic  area  is  the  B-IB. 

The  question  is  then  raised:  Can  we 
afford,  within  President  Reagan's  overall 
defense  budget,  to  fund  these  six  major 
strategic  programs?  If  the  answer  is  yes, 
then,  of  course,  there  would  be  every  rea- 
son to  vote  against  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment. But.  simple  arithmetic  tells  me 
that  the  answer  is  no. 

I  believe  that  if  we  attempt  to  fund  all 
of  these  programs  over  the  next  5  years, 
our  conventional  capability  will  suffer 
greatly.  I  am  particularly  concerned  a^ 
to  the  adverse  effect  on  our  tactical 
forces,  our  mobility  program,  and  our 
rap'd  deployment  forces.  I  know  the  ad- 
ministration is  very  concerned  about  our 
naval  power,  and  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent about  that  concern.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  his  great  leadership  in  trying  to  beef 
up  the  Navy. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  figures 
that  I  think  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
problem  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina identified  here  today.  These  come 
from  a  staff  on  the  minority  side  in  the 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  These 
are  not  figures  that  are  approved  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  of- 
ficially, but  it  is  a  staff  study  and  the 
staff  members  are  people  of  great  com- 
petence and  expertise.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  Navy's  own  figures. 

The  administration  has  talked  on  and 
on  about  a  600-ship  navy.  That  is  some- 
thing that-  we  would  all  welcome  if  it  can 
be  achieved.  A  600-ship  navy,  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  achieved  by  the  year  1992,  ac- 
cording to  this  study,  would  require  an 
expenditure  of  about  $25.5  billion  per 
year — per  year — in  1982  dollars.  Of 
course,  that  means  constant  dollars  and 
that  means  you  do  not  add  infiation  and 
you  do  not  add  anything  else.  It  costs 
$25.5  billion  per  year. 

Now.  if  you  decide  you  are  going  to 
achieve  that  goal  a  little  later — and  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
is  very  knowledgeable  in  this  area,  Is  on 
the  floor  and  I  am  delighted — if  you  are 
going  to  achieve  that  600  ship  Navy  a 
little  later,  in  the  year  2000,  this  staff 
study  showed  that  it  would  require  fund- 
ing of  $18.5  billion  per  year  beginning  in 
1982,  again  in  constant  1982  dollars. 

What  level  of  fimding  is  in  this  budg- 
et for  naval  shipbuilding?  The  level  of 
funding  is  $3.5  billion.  That  is  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  level  of  fimding 
that  would  be  required  to  get  to  the  600- 
ship  Navy  by  the  year  1992.  It  is  less  than 
one-half  of  what  would  be  required  to 
get  to  the  600-ship  Navy  by  the  year  2000. 

Actually,  the  number  $8.5  billion 
represents  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. I  am  informed  that  $9.3  billion  is 
in  this  bill,  so  there  has  been  an  $800 
million  increase.  But  the  same  ratios 
generally  apply. 

In  other  words,  this  very  large  defense 
budget,  compared  to  previous  years,  does 
not  even  begin  to  move  toward  the  600- 
ship  Navy.  It  does  not  even  begin  to  move 
toward  the  600-ship  Navy.  I  think  there 
is  questionable  judgment  about  whether 
it  even  moves  toward  a  500-ship  Navy, 
although  I  do  not  have  an  analysis  of 
that. 

Mr.  President,  we  recently  read  about 
a  highly  publicized  Department  of  De- 
fense report  on  Soviet  military  power. 
That  report  had  page  after  page  docu- 
menting the  relentless  expansion  of 
Soviet  conventional  armaments  and 
forces,  including  Armv.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  The  fiscal  year  1982  defense  budg- 
et that  we  are  considering  here  today 
authorizes,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
step  forward  that  it  is  in  many  ways, 
fewer  combat  aircraft  than  were  pro- 
cured in  fiscal  year  1982.  the  last  year 
for  which  final  procurement  figures  are 
available,  and  there  are  fewer  combat 
ships.  9  versus  10.  than  were  in  the  fiscal 
year  1980  program.  Of  course,  we  have 
already  gone  through  considerable  de- 
bate on  the  other  Items  that  have  been 
canceled,  including  the  tanker  program, 
a  very  important  program,  reduced  Navy 
steaming,  flying  hours.  Army  ammuni- 
tion procurement,  as  detailed  so  well  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  get  away  from 
details  for  just  a  moment  and  back  off 
and  ask  what  we  are  doing  when  we  con- 
sider this  budget.  What  kind  of  foreign 
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policy,  and  what  kind  of  defense  Impli- 
cations are  here?  I  think  we  have  to  look 
realistically  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
world  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  take  Afghan- 
istan with  nuclear  weapons.  They  are  not 
intimidating  and  threatening  Poland 
with  nuclear  weapons.  I  have  not  heard 
the  first  speculation  anywhere  by  even 
those  who  are  most  pessimistic  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  would  use 
nuclear  weapons  if  they  invaded  Poland. 

They  did  not  hesistate  to  invade  Hun- 
gary in  1956  when  America  had  over- 
whelming nuclear  superiority.  They  went 
right  on  in.  They  invaded  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968  when  America  retained  a  nu- 
clear advantage  with  both  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviets  do 
not  control  Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  South 
Yemen  because  of  the  strategic  window 
of  vulnerability,  although  in  all  fairness 
I  must  add  that  their  nuclear  forces  may 
very  well  tend  to  make  them  bolder  with 
conventional  forces  and  with  surrogates. 
There  is  nothing  that  is  going  to  change 
in  that  equation  no  matter  what  we  do 
.in  the  strategic  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  series  of  amend- 
ments which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  this  week,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  just  outlined,  are  just  a  be- 
ginning of  the  real  focus  on  the  defense 
budget  squeeze.  In  spite  of  an  increasing 
defense  budget,  we  are  now  embarking 
on  a  severe  squeeze  of  our  conventional 
forces.  These  amendments  which  failed 
would  have  restored  important  conven- 
tional programs  produced  by  the  Reagan 
administration  requests.  We  have  gone 
over  those  time  and  time  again. 

Those  who  opposed  those  amendments 
in  good  faith,  and  I  know  they  did  in 
good  faith,  did  so  by  asking  a  perfectly 
logical  question;  that  is.  Where  is  the 
money  coming  from? 

This  point  of  opposition  to  the  add- 
ons will  be  repeated  many  times  in 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  as 
efforts  are  made  to  improve  our  con- 
ventional capability.  So  that  is  the  mes- 
sage that  should  be  coming  out  of  this 
debate  this  week.  The  message  should 
be,  what  is  happening  to  our  overall  de- 
fense capability,  not  just  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  MX  and  what  is  happening 
to  the  B-1.  That  would  be  a  very  sad 
era,  and  I  think  we  would  omit  the  most 
important  part  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  skepticism  be- 
comes a  reality,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues I  hope  it  will  not,  the  upcoming 
1983  fiscal  year  budget  will  face  an  in- 
creasing squeeze  on  conventional  forces 
and  this  pressure  is  likely  to  grow  each 
year  thereafter.  I  fear  that  in  an  era  of 
increased  Soviet  use  of  conventional 
forces  and  proxy  forces,  America  is  in- 
advertently, and  I  stress  that  word 
"inadvertently,"  following  policies  which 
inevitably,  if  followed  in  future  years, 
will  lead  to  limiting  our  options  to  nu- 
clear responses  in  any  kind  of  all-out 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  are  careful, 
we  will  soon  be  sowinc  the  seeds  of  a 
strategic  step  backward  in  the  1950's  and 
a  strategy  of  massive  retaliation.  I  would 
say  again,  and  I  stress  the  word,  that 


would  be  "inadvertent."  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  is  advocating  that. 

Deterrence  then,  in  the  1950's,  was  as- 
sured primarily  by  our  strategric  nuclear 
forces  which,  without  any  doubt,  were 
superior.  Such  a  posture  may  have  made 
sense  in  an  era  when  we  enjoyed  over- 
whelming strategic  superiority,  but  in 
today's  era  that  I  have  labeled  as  "cling- 
ing parity"  and  some  have  labeled  "es- 
sential equivalence,"  it  is  strategy  that 
indicates  massive  destruction  or  capitu- 
lation, neither  of  which  is  a  counter- 
option  our  defense  budget  should  give 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  then  is  do 
we  really  want  to  move  back  toward 
such  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons?  Do 
we  really  want  to  move  back  toward  an 
era  of  massive  retaliation  without  either 
John  Poster  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State 
or  also  without  nuclear  superiority?  We 
better  start  thinking  very  seriously  about 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  also  add  that  I 
believe,  as  I  stated  in  February,  the  Pres- 
ident's projected  defense  budget  signifi- 
cantly underestimates  and  underfunds 
the  programs  contained  therein.  Under 
all  of  these  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
the  B-1  funding  is  likely  to  delay  Stealth 
technology  and/or  severely  impact  our 
readiness  and  our  conventional  ca- 
pability. I  fear  that  the  recommended 
two-bomber  program  may  end  up  pro- 
ducing so  few  units  of  each  bomber  that 
the  per  unit  cost,  the  separate  logistics, 
the  maintenance  and  support,  for  each 
bomber  becomes  almost  prohibitive.  I 
believe  by  next  year,  certainly  by  next 
year  at  this  time,  it  will  be  clearer  than 
it  is  today  that  we  have  to  face  these 
unpleasant  choices  and  we  have  to  make 
some  priority  decisions  which  we  are  not 
making  at  this  time. 

I  hope,  again,  that  I  am  wrong.  I 
believe  either  the  B-1,  the  MX,  or  the 
Stealth  program  will  have  to  be  can- 
celed or  significantly  delayed,  or  I 
believe  that  our  conventional  force  pos- 
ture and  our  readiness  will  be  severely 
eroded. 

If  the  administration  cannot  or  does 
not  come  up  with  a  sensible  basing  mode 
for  the  MX,  then  this  program,  in  my 
book,  becomes  the  likely  candidate  for 
termination.  If  these  circumstances  de- 
velop, I  would  then — and  I  want  to  make 
this  clear  at  least  for  the  Record,  because 
this  is  not  an  easy  decision;  it  is  a  close 
call.  If  these  circumstances  develop — 
that  is,  if  the  MX  does  not  have  a  suit- 
able basing  mode,  if  one  cannot  be  found, 
if  one  is  not  advocated  by  the  adminis- 
tration— in  that  case,  I  would  support 
termination  of  the  MX. 

I  would  also,  at  that  stage,  support 
the  B-1  program,  which  I  am  now  argu- 
ing against  at  this  time.  I  would  support 
it  at  that  stage  as  a  hedge  against 
Stealth  uncertainty  and  as  a  long-term 
conventional  bomber  in  preference  to  the 
MX  if  the  MX  is  deployed  in  fixed  silos. 

My  decision  here  today.  Mr.  President, 
is  one  of  priorities.  It  is  one  of  priorities. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  as  we 
now  have  them,  particularly  with  the 
Senate  sending  the  message  last  evening 
that  we  did  expect  alternative  basing 


modes  to  be,  in  good  faith,  presented,  I 
continue  to  support  the  MX  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  deployed  in  a  rational  manner 
that  preserves  deterrence  and  stability. 
But  under  these  circumstances  that  we 
are  faced  with  now,  even  though  I  recog- 
nize where  the  votes  are,  I  shall  support 
the  HoUings-Levin  amendment,  which 
deletes  the  B-1  and  transfers  the  fund- 
ing to  other  very  high  priority  areas. 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  and  I  am  about  to  complete  my 
remarks — in  summary,  we  may  never 
produce  a  Stealth  bomber.  I  do  not  know. 
I  hope  we  can.  By  attempting,  however, 
to  fund  all  of  these  strategic  programs  at 
one  time,  we  are  likely  to  produce  a 
stealthy  Marine  Corps,  a  stealthy  con- 
ventional Air  Force,  a  stealthy  Army,  and 
a  stealthy  Navy.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
there  would  be  an  enormous  advantage 
in  announcing  that  we  have  just  landed 
a  stealthy  Marine  division  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  deployed  a 
stealthy  aircraft  carrier  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  I  fear,  however,  that  unless  those 
announcements  are  very  skillfully  leaked, 
they  will  not  be  credible. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  President 
Carter  made  a  serious  mistake  in  cancel- 
ing the  B-1  in  1977,  and  I  said  so  at  that 
time.  I  have  reluctantly  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  President  Reagan  is  making  a 
mistake  in  reviving  this  program  in  1981. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  delighted,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan yielded  to  me  and  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  if  I  may  just  ask  one 
question  on  my  distinguished  colleague? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  do  so  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
wishes  to  respond. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  joined  me  in  a  series 
of  hearings  that  were  not  completed  but 
took  place  within  the  past  4  or  5  weeks 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Weap- 
ons of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  in 
which  the  Senator  participated  many 
times,  heard  a  series  of  witnesses.  Yet  I 
hear  the  Senator  say  today  that  it  is  his 
concern  that  the  B-1  funding  would  "de- 
lay the  Stealth  funding  program." 

Mr.  President,  I  expressly  asked  every 
witness  that  had  any  knowledge  on  that 
issue  to  speak  to  it.  My  recollection  is 
that  not  one  single  witness  provided  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  the  Stealth 
bomber  would  be  delayed  because  of  the 
fimdin<=:  proPle  of  the  B-1.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  joined  me  and  others 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
clarification  on  that  issue  if  it  were 
needed. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  replied  on 
November  17,  1981: 

Regarding  your  concerns  pertaining  to  the 
bomber  program,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do 
not  Intend  to  permit  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy bomber  program  "Stealth"  to  slip. 

Can  the  Senator  provide  me  with  any 
reference  in  the  record  wherein  there  is 
a  basis  for  the  allegation  that  the  B-1 
program  funding  profile  will  in  any  way 
delay  the  Stealth  program? 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that,  of  course,  I 
have  enormous  respect  for  the  Senator 
and  the  job  he  has  done  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  say  that  my  statement  here  today 
was  that  it  either  will  delay  the  Stealth 
bomber  program  or  it  will  begin  to  erode 
our  conventional  forces.  I  stand  by  that 
statement.  I  think  we  already  are  seeing 
an  erosion  of  the  conventional  forces  in 
terms  of  what  the  President  originally 
advocated  and  what  he  now  advocates. 

I  just  went  through  a  rather  lengthy 
description  of  a  staff  study  which  shows 
that,  to  get  to  the  600-shlp  Navy  that  we 
have  heard  about  over  and  over  again — 
from  the  same  people  who  wrote  that 
letter,  by  the  way,  stating  that  this  would 
not  interfere  with  the  Stealth  technol- 
ogy— to  get  to  that,  we  would  have  to 
have  a  funding  level  between  now  and 
1992,  if  that  is  the  year  we  are  going  to 
produce  the  600-ship  Navy,  of  $25.5  bil- 
lion per  year  in  constant  dollars;  and  if 
we  are  going  to  get  to  it  by  the  year  2000, 
we  have  to  have  a  funding  level  of  $18.5 
billion. 

This  defense  bill  right  here,  which  is  a 
very  large  bill,  is  $9.3  billion  on  Navy 
ship  building.  My  point  was  not  to  try 
to  pinpoint  precisely  what  the  B-1  fund- 
ing combined — I  combined  it  with  all 
these  other  strategic  programs,  not  the 
B-1  alone,  the  combination.  My  point  is 
not  to  precisely  identify  what  the 
squeezed  program  will  be,  but  rather  to 
show  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  severe 
budget  squeeze  In  sum,  and  some  pro- 
grams that  are  very,  very  important  will 
have  to  be  squeezed.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  squeeze  the  advanced 
technology  bomber.  I  am  glad  that  I 
joined  in  that  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  came 
back  with  that  commitment.  But  there 
is  going  to  be  a  severe  squeeze  in  the 
defense  budget. 

The  administration  did  not  anticipate 
taking  out  all  these  other  Items  when 
they  submitted  the  budget  In  January. 
Now  we  have  a  significant  dilution  in 
this  budget.  I  do  not  think  they  antici- 
pated changing  the  advanced  technology 
bomber. 

But  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  try  to  fund  the  Trident,  to 
fund  the  cruise  missile  program,  to  try 
to  have  the  CQ  modernization — which  I 
strongly  support  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  had  more  than  anybody  to 
do  with — and  also  at  the  same  time  to 
fund  the  cruise  missile  program  and  the 
two-bomber  program.  I  fear  that  we  may 
end  up  with  so  few  numbers  of  B-lB's 
and,  perhaps,  the  ATB,  that  we  are  going 
to  Increase  the  per  imlt  cost  even  above 
the  $400  million  that  we  talked  about,  in- 
crease the  per  unit  cost  of  the  ATB  fur- 
ther than  anyone  can  imagine  and,  at 
the  same  time,  create  a  tremendous  in- 
efliclencv  In  logistics  and  manpower. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  it 
is  based  on  his  judgment,  and  not  on 
fact  in  any  record  we  can  point  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  witnesses  testified  to 
the  very  thing,  as  reinforced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  that  Stealth  would  not 
suffer  if  indeed  the  B-1  goes  forward  and 
there  is  a  shortage  of  money  somewhere. 

Mr.   NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


That  primarily  came  in  answer  to  very 
precise  and  persistent  and  perceptive 
cross-examination  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  He  sort  of  milked  it  out,  with 
his  very  formidable  cross-examination, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  would  call  it  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  statement.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  in  the  record. 

I  must  add  that  we  also  were  told  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  600-ship  Navy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  this  question :  The 
fact  is,  and  the  record  is  clear,  that 
the  administration  has  reduced  its  own 
shipbuilding  program  already  this  year, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  on  that.  They  have  reduced  the 
shipbuilding  program  substantially,  and 
I  do  not  hear  any  more  about  a  600- 
ship  Navy.  In  fact,  I  wonder  where  those 
plans  have  gone.  They  were  enormously 
important. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  a  way  of  under- 
scoring the  point  the  Senator  is  making, 
that  the  dollars  are  competing  with  each 
other,  and  what  is  being  cut  back  is  the 
big  strategic  program,  and  what  is  suf- 
fering are  the  conventional  forces,  par- 
ticularly the  maritime  people  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  need  in  the  1980's  and 
1990's  to  maintain  its  postiu-e  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
r.  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Since  the  Senator 
made  a  very  careful  record  of  the  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  penetration  ca- 
pabilities of  the  B-1  would  the  Senator 
feel  It  proper  to  refer  to  the  letter  of 
November  10,  1981,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  which  he  states  as  follows: 

Tests  against  advanced  technology  air  de- 
fenses Indicate  a  high  degree  of  success  with 
these  techniques.  DOD  analyses  based  on 
the  results  of  these  tests  Indicate  the  B-IB 
would  have  the  capability  to  penetrate  an- 
ticipated Soviet  air  defenses  weU  into  the 
1990's  in  a  multitude  of  employment  modes 
and  to  perform  eifectlvely  as  a  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  and  as  a  conventional  bomber 
into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
to  put  in  the  Record  alongside  the  other 
testimony  that  the  Senator  included  and 
the  Senator  consider  this  worthy  of  men- 
tion? 

Mr.  LE^VIN.  It  is  not  only  proper  but 
I  wish  It  included  in  the  Record  because 
it  indicates  exactly  what  I  have  been 
saying:  That  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses will  change  dates  about  penetrat- 
ing capability,  they  will  change  dates  as 
to  when  Stealth  will  be  ready,  and  they 
will  change  the  cost  of  the  B-1  day-by- 
day,  week-by-week,  because  I  believe  that 
the  DOD  will  do  just  about  anything  to 
sell  this  B-1  bomber.  That  letter  is  an 
example  of  this  because  the  same  person 


who  signed  that  letter.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  was  asked  three  times 
at  the  same  hearing  as  to  how  long  the 
B-1  can  penetrate  and  that  same  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said,  "I  am  not  sending 
my  people  on  suicide  missions.  Nineteen 
ninety  is  the  date." 
Quoting  him  directly,  he  said: 
I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever  that 
we  wUl  not  tie  able  to  use  the  B-1  penetrator 
after  1990. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  said  over 
and  over  again  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  I 
know  he  has  changed  his  position,  and  I 
am  happy  to  make  that  letter  a  part  of 
the  Record  to  prove  that  change  of  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  various  let- 
ters from  and  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secbetaht  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  10, 1981. 
Hon.  John  G.  Toweb, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chaismam:  The  following  Joint 
statement  is  Intended  to  clarify  capabilities 
of  the  existing  and  planned  VS.  bomber  force 
to  penetrate  current  and  projected  Soviet  air 
defenses. 

The  Intelligence  community  estimates  that 
current  Soviet  air  defenses  would  be  unable 
to  deal  effectively  with  conventional  bombers 
penetrating  at  low  altitude  because  they  ask 
sufficient  deployed  forces  with  the  technolog- 
ical capabilities  to  detect,  track,  and  engage 
such  targets  effectively.  The  Soviets  have  sev- 
eral programs  underway  that  will  substan- 
tially improve  their  capabilities  to  perform 
each  of  these  key  functions  by  the  late  1980's. 
The  impact  of  such  improvements  will  de- 
pend on  the  pace  of  their  air  defense  deploy- 
ment programs  and  the  progress  they  make  in 
Improving  the  technical  capabilities  of  their 
radars,  command  and  control  systems,  and 
weapons.  Although  the  number  of  deployed 
units  projected  by  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity for  the  late  1980's  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  heavily  defend  all  potential  targets 
m  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Sovleu  are  likely 
to  concentrate  their  better-quality  defenses 
to  protect  the  targets  which  they  perceive  to 
be  most  valuable. 

Department  of  Defense  analyses  Indicate 
that  the  B-1  will  have  better  capabilities  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  during  the  next 
10  years  than  other  conventional  type  bomb- 
ers. 

"As  new  low-altltude-capable  air  defense 
systems  are  deoloyed  In  sizeable  numbers  In 
the  last  half  of  the  1980's,  penetration  of  So- 
viet air  defenses  by  aircraft  such  as  the  B-52 
win  become  more  difficult,  particularly 
against  those  targets  which  the  Soviets 
choose  to  defend  heavily.  This  aircraft  has  a 
larger  radar  cross  section  and  relatively  slow 
low-altitude  penetration  speed,  neither  of 
which  can  be  appreciably  changed. 

"The  B-1  as  originally  designed,  while 
having  a  radar  signature  smaller  than  the 
B-52,  would  nevertheless  have  been  detect- 
able by  Soviet  radars.  However,  continuing 
development  and  testing  of  radar  signature 
reduction  techniques  has  achieved  a  further 
tenfold  reduction  in  radar  signature  relative 
to  the  original  B-1  design.  This  reduced 
signature  aUows  the  B-lB  to  employ  funda- 
mentally new  ECM  techniques  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  B-52  due  to  its  large  radar 
cross  section.  As  a  result  of  the  combination 
of  reduced  signature,  higher  penetration 
speed,  and  new  ECM.  Soviet  defense  engage- 
ment opportimlties  will  be  severely  reduced. 
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Jamming  power  levels  necessary  to  mask  the 
remaining  signature  are  achievable. 

"Tests  against  advanced  technology  air 
defenses  Indicate  a  high  degree  of  success 
with  these  techniques.  DOD  analyses  based 
on  the  results  of  these  tests  Indicate  the 
B-lB  would  have  the  capability  to  penetrate 
anticipated  Soviet  air  defenses  well  Into  the 
1990s  In  a  multitude  of  employment  modes 
and  to  perform  effectively  as  a  cruise  missile 
carrier  and  as  a  conventional  bomber  Into 
the  next  century." 

The  planned  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
<ATB)  win  serve  as  an  essential  element  of  a 
mixed  force  of  penetrating  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles  capable  of  holding  at  risk 
the  whole  variety  of  targets  necessary  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  1990's 
and  well  Into  the  next  century.  The  ATB 
win  ensure  continuing  capability  against  the 
extremely  Important  targets  which  the  So- 
viets would  defend  most  heavily  with  com- 
binations of  their  newest  air  defenses  and 
mobility  or  superhardenlng.  A  mixed  force 
of  B-1  cruise  missile  carriers  and  the  ATB 
win  present  an  extremely  dllBcult  problem 
*  to  the  most  sophisticated  defense  system — 
thereby  requiring  major  expenditures  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  defensive  systems  that  cannot 
be  used  to  attack  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 
Caspar  W.  Weikbercer. 
Wn,LiAM  J.  Casey. 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  DC.  November  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  On  October  2.  the 
President  announced  his  long-awaited  pro- 
gram V>  modernize  American  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  The  five  point  package  recom- 
mended by  the  President  addresses  many 
problems  which  have  been  associated  with 
our  strategic  forces.  In  particular,  we  are 
pleased  with  the  emphasis  which  has  been 
placed  upon  command,  control  and  commu- 
nications and  appreciate  the  support  which 
you  gave  to  similar  Initiatives  taken  by  this 
Committee  in  the  FY  1982  authorization  bill. 
Also  this  Committee  has.  In  the  past,  strongly 
endorsed  the  D-5  version  of  the  Trident  n 
sea-launched  ballistic  missile.  We  are  pleased 
that  you  are  committed  to  funding  fully  this 
missile  consistent  with  an  Initial  operational 
capability  of  1989. 

However,  we  do  have  reservations  about 
some  aspects  of  the  President's  program. 
First,  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Committee 
and  its  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee  thus  far  concerning  the  cur- 
rent MX  basing  options  being  pursued  by  the 
Administration  appears  preliminary.  Second, 
although  the  two-aircraft  approach  to  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  bomber  forces 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  we  are  concerned 
that  initiation  of  the  B-l  bomber  program 
at  defense  budget  levels  anticipated  could 
delay  Important  programs  Including  classi- 
fied programs  such  as  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy bomber. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  suggested  that  there  Is 
validity  to  our  concerns  and  has  made  It 
evident  that  actions  can  and  should  be  taken 
to  rectify.  In  part,  shortcomings  in  the  pro- 
gram which  we  have  identified.  Senior  De- 
fense Department  witnesses  have  shown  a 
sensitivity  to  the  Issues  we  have  raised  and 
have  Indicated  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  strengthen 
its  strategic  program  by  addressing  these 
problems.  We  are  writing  to  seek  clarifica- 
tion of  the  President's  position  In  this  re- 
gard. Specifically,  we  would  appreciate  your 
responding  to  the  following  questions: 

What  steps  do  you  propose  to  take  to  en- 
sure that  location  uncertainty  with  respect 
to  land  basing  of  offensive  and  defensive 
missiles  and  defensive  radars   Is   preserved 


as  an  option  for  the  planned  decision  in 
1984  on  MX  basing? 

What  Is  the  planned  initial  operational 
capability  of  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  and  Is  that  program  fully  funded 
to  achieve  that  objective? 

What  steps  are  you  prepared  to  take  to 
ensure  that  the  Initial  operational  capability 
of  the  advanced  technology  bomber  will  not 
be  allowed  to  slip  beyond  that  now  planned? 

What  steps  are  you  prepared  to  take  to 
Identify  and  fund  additional  efforts  to  re- 
solve technological  uncertainties  or  other 
Issues  so  as  tcJpernilt^the  earliest  deplojrment 
of  Stealth  technology? 

What  steps  are  you  prepared  to  take  to 
provide  the  earliest  production  schedule  for 
the  classified  program  which  was  reduced  by 
$350  million  in  the  President's  October 
budget  revision? 

Your  responses  may  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance to  the  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Congress  of  the  President's  strategic 
force  modernization  program  and  its  com- 
ponent parts.  We  urge  you  to  provide  us  with 
a  clarification  of  the  Administration  posi- 
tion on  these  questions  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity. 
Sincerely. 

John  Tower. 
John  W.  Warner. 
Sam  Nunn. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  17,  1981. 
Hon.  John  Tower. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  five  pclnt  program  for 
modernization  of  the  American  strategic  nu- 
clear forces.  Development  of  that  program 
Involved  some  very  difficult  programmatic 
and  budgetary  decisions  and  some  details 
still  need  to  be  worked  out. 

In  keeping  with  the  Importance  of  this 
matter  and  to  ensure  that  the  development 
and  pursuit  of  this  program  continues  to 
have  a  high  level  of  attention.  I  have  asked 
Dr.  DeLauer  to  chair  a  Strategic  Moderniza- 
tion Program  Executive  Committee  (EX 
COM)  composed  of  the  senior  leadership 
from  my  OSD  staff  and  the  Services.  The 
Immediate  task  of  this  EXCOM  Is  to  facil- 
itate the  coordination  of  the  various  facets 
of  this  program  among  the  Services  and  ap- 
propriate elements  of  the  OSD  staff.  This 
group  has  already  begun  to  function,  having 
met  on  two  occasions  last  week. 

With  regard  to  your  question  concerning 
MX  and  the  associated  BMD  program,  the 
Administration's  rejection  of  the  MPS  bas- 
ing mode  for  MX  was  not  a  rejection  of  de- 
ception per  Ee.  Instead,  this  rejection  was 
based  on  a  recognition  of  the  unfavorable 
economics  of  trying  to  build  shelters  faster 
than  the  Soviets  could  build  mere  warheads 
to  destroy  the  system. 

The  Administration  intends  to  explore  de- 
ceptive basing  of  offensive  missiles  and  de- 
fensive components  as  an  option  within  the 
BMD  program.  To  do  otherwise  would  ex- 
clude highly  effective  tactics,  for  example, 
preferential  defence  which  the  U.S.  could 
use  to  gain  leverage  against  the  Sovist  threat. 
To  accomplish  the  above  we  intend  to 
do  the  following: 

Establish  a  subpanel  of  the  EXCOM 
chaired  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces)  to  ensure  an  integrated  and  bal- 
anced defense/offense  system  which  could 
take  advantage  of  deceptive  techniques  in 
both  offense  and  defense  components. 

Provide  appropriate  program  direction  for 
the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Regarding  your  concerns  pertaining  to  the 
bomber  program,  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
do  not  Intend  to  permit  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  Program  (ATB)   (Stealth)  to 


slip.  As  I  stated  In  my  letter  of  10  Novem- 
ber 1981.  the  ATB  will  serve  as  an  essential 
element  of  a  mixed  force  of  penetrating 
bombers  and  cruise  znlssUes  through  the 
1990s  and  wen  into  the  next  century.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Importance  attached  to 
the  ATB.  we  have  Identified  the  technical 
risk  areas  and  have  adequately  funded  them. 
As  soon  as  technical  progress  allows,  we  will 
move  into  full-scale  development.  Funds  have 
been  set  aside  in  our  out-year  planning  to 
fund  this  program  fully  and  to  cover  the 
earliest  start  of  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment that  we  now  forecast  to  be  prudent. 
We  are.  In  sum,  committed  to  proceed  at  the 
fastest  prudent  pace  based  on  demonstrated 
technical  progress.  We  intend  to  hold  peri- 
odic technical  reviews  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  EXCOM  to  reassess  progress  and 
future  schedules. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  questions  on 
classified  aspects  of  Stealth  technology,  the 
Department  Is  vigorously  pursuing  this  area 
and  wlU  continue  to  do  so  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

I  believe  that  these  actions  are  consistent 
with  the  objective  which  we  share,  to  build 
a  survlvable  land-based  missile  force  that  Is 
affordable  and  cannot  be  negated  by  re- 
sponses known  to  be  within  the  Soviet  capa- 
bility. I  believe  they  will  also  lead  us  to  the 
earliest  availability  of  Stealth  technology 
consistent  with  prudent  technical,  schedule, 
and  budgetary  risk. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.   Weinberger. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  the  floor 
for  a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GLENN.  This  will  be  brief. 

The  Senator  bases  much  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  B-l  on  the  Stealth  technology 
and  makes  the  statement  that  the 
Stealth  is  better,  that  that  is  "undis- 
puted" I  believe  is  the  word  he  uses.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  and  I  have  sat  in 
some  of  the  same  technological  briefings 
on  the  Stealth  technology,  and  I  realize 
in  open  session  at  least  here  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  into  some  of  these  details.  I 
just  cannot  imagine  having  that  kind  of 
confidence  in  the  Stealth  technology, 
when  we  do  not  have  answers  in  many 
of  these  areas  and  Stealth,  in  effect,  re- 
mains a  paper  aircraft  on  a  rubber 
schedule,  basically,  and  it  is  just  not 
something  that  is  here  in  the  immediate 
future,  although  I  favor  continuing  with 

the  R.  &  D. 

But  I  am  mystified  as  to  why  the  Sen- 
ator has  this  confidence  and  really  thinks 
that  technology  is  here  now. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
asked  that  question. 

We  do  have  differences  on  this  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  whom 
I  am  cosponsoring  this  amendment,  I 
think  answered  that  same  question. 
Basically,  one  can  listen  to  the  same 
briefings  and  come  up  with  different  con- 
clusions. The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  I  have  been  briefed  by  the  same 
people  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  have  again  available  for  any  Senator 
the  specifics,  the  answers  to  the  questions 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  raised 
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in  private  as  he  must  because  he  can- 
not raise  them  publicly,  and  I  am  happy 
to  share  that,  but  we  are  all  under  the 
same  liability.  We  are  not  able  to  argue 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Stealth  technology 
because  of  its  high  classification.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  Senator  Hollings  and 
many  others,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  in  the  same  briefings  from  the 
same  people,  reached  different  conclu- 
sions. 

The  final  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  I  shall  quote  someone  who  is 
a  strong  B-l  supporter  if  there  ever  is 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  said  he 
will  do  just  about  anything  to  sell  it. 
Let  me  quote  Secretary  Weinberger,  who 
said  on  November  5 : 

It  is  certainly  accepted  by  everybody  that 
we  will  have  to  have  something  better  than 
the  B-l  and  that  we  have  the  ability  to  get 
something  better  starting  now. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  latest  year  of 
operating  capability  that  anyone  has 
given  for  Stealth,  and  these  are  B-l  sup- 
porters, is  the  early  :990's. 

They  have  never  deviated  from  this. 
Even  Secretary  Weinberger  in  his  sfforts 
to  sell  the  B-l  has  never  suggested  that 
the  Stealth  plane  cannot  be  ready  by  the 
early  1990's. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
thought  the  only  mission  for  the  B-IB 
was  to  be,  was  going  to  be,  just  the  pene- 
tration— and  I  believe  that  is  what  was 
referred  to  in  that  timeframe,  just  the 
penetration  mission  to  Moscow — that  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  having  this  air- 
plane, and  the  reason  why  I  favor  the 
airplane  I  will  mention  later  in  a  more 
lengthy  speech  here.  But  I  think  by  the 
time  we  get  around  to  trying  to  pene- 
trate to  Moscow  we  are  probably  going 
to  have  enough  things,  so  that  whether 
we  have  the  B-l  or  do  not  have  the  B-l 
is  something  which  is  going  to  be  rea- 
.-.onably  academic  at  that  time.  It  may 
not  be  true.  But  the  conventional  role  of 
this  plane  is  that  it  carries  twice  the 
bomb  load,  has  much  longer  distance 
without  refueling,  all  of  that  along  with 
cruise  missiles,  and  so  on,  which  is  quite 
apart  from  the  1990  timeframe  that  the 
Secretary  refers  to. 

As  far  as  the  technical  briefings  we 
have  had.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  David  Jones, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the 
program  director,  all  of  the  list  of  ques- 
tions that  the  Senator  and  I  have  gone 
over  repeatedly.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
got  his  answers  to  those  questions  I  have 
asked,  but  I  have  talked  about  these 
things  for  roughly  the  last  2  years  with 
all  of  the  technical  experts,  and  they  do 
not  have  answers  to  them.  They  say,  "We 
hope  we  can  work  some  of  these  things 
out,"  and  I  am  for  giving  them  money  to 
help  work  these  things  out. 

But  the  technology  is  just  not  here  yet 
enough  so  that  I  want  to  see  the  security 
of  my  country  based  on  that,  and  willing 
to  rely  on  that  now  that  it  will  be  here 
and  now,  that  it  will  work,  and  we  are 
basing  the  security  of  our  Nation  on  that, 
and  that  is  just  too  sketchy  yet  to  do 
all  that.  So  I  want  to  continue  with  this 
because  many  of  the  technologies  de- 
veloped    under     Stealth     have     much 


broader  application  than  just  to  that  air- 
plane itself.  It  can  be  used  on  some  other 
functions,  as  we  are  well  aware. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  response  to  that  ques- 
tion, I  have  here  a  staff  document  pre- 
pared by  an  Armed  Services  Committee 
professional  staff  member  for  Strategic 
programs,  in  which  he  has  set  forth  the 
responses  of  the  Air  Force  fetealth  pro- 
gram manager  to  the  questions  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

I  am  not  able  to  compete  obviously, 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  terms  of 
all  technological  aspects.  The  Stealth 
program  manager  can  and  his  answers 
are  here.  Again,  I  cannot  make  this  pub- 
lic, since  it  is  highly  classified,  but  I  will 
be  happy  to  share  it  individually  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  talked  myself  to  the 
program  manager  as  late  as  yesterday. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  I  was  with  you. 

Mr.  GLENN.  You  were  there  during 
part  of  that  discussion.  They  still  did  not 
have  answers  to  the  questions  I  have 
been  talking  about  over  the  last  year- 
and-a-half  or  2  years. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Others  of  us  thought  they 
did. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  read  that 
hot  document. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not help  but  be  amused  about  these  time- 
tables of  4  years,  or  8  years,  and  maybe 
10  years  for  the  life  of  the  B-IB  bomber 
as  a  penetrator.  I  kept  thinking  back  to 
the  time  I  used  to  lead  bomber  raids  in 
World  War  n  and  how  we  used  to  vie 
for  some  targets  because  some  of  us 
thought  they  were  going  to  be  easy  while 
others  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the 
tar  shot  out  of  us.  I  can  also  remember 
the  evaluations  of  the  generals  as  to  the 
kind  of  defense  we  would  be  up  against 
and  how  often  they  were  wrong. 

My  kids  tell  me.  "WeU,  dad.  World 
War  II.  that  is  back  when  the  Earth's 
crust  was  just  cooling,  wasn't  it?"  Not 
quite.  But  the  abilities  of  the  generals 
to  tell  what  kind  of  defenses  you  are  go- 
ing to  run  into,  and  how  long  a  bomber 
will  be  useful  as  a  penetrator  are  just 
as  fuzzy  now  as  they  were  then. 

To  say  it  is  going  to  be  4  years  or  8 
years  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  I 
think,  the  height  of  arrogance.  ITiat  is 
not  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  adds 
up  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  restore 
America's  military  might  and,  at  the 
same  time,  suggest  we  are  going  to  turn 
down  the  B-IB  bomber. 

How  can  we  aspire  to  a  defense  force 
that  is  second  to  none  when  one  leg  of 
our  strategic  triad,  the  B-52,  is  a  product 
of  early  post  World  War  n?  I  suspect, 
Mr.  President,  that  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  feel  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  go  out  to  National  Airport 
or  Dulles,  and  were  asked  to  fly  off  into 
a  real  rough  environment  in  DC-3's  or 
DC-6's.  They  would  not  feel  very  com- 
fortable and  they  would  not  like  it  at 
all.  We  all  want  to  fly  on  modem,  state- 
of-the-art  aircraft.  The  B-52  was  devel- 
oped when  the  DC-3  and  DC-6  were 


mainstays  of  commercial  aviation.  How. 
then,  can  we.  in  good  conscience,  ask 
American  pilots  and  crews  to  fly  an  out- 
dated bomber  against  one  of  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  air  defences?  That  is, 
in  fact,  what  we  ask  today's  pilots  to 
do  and  I  can  tell  you  the  B-52  is  not  an 
aircraft  I' would  want  to  pilot  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  its  time  we 
made  a  commitment  to  the  B-IB  bomber. 

However,  age  is  not  the  only  problem  of 
the  B-52.  It  is  an  aircraft  that  was  never 
designed  as  a  low-altitude  penetration 
bomber,  and  when  you  operate  it  at  those 
altitudes  you  put  additional  stress  on 
that  aircraft. 

In  addition,  the  B-52  has  only  a  lim- 
ited capability  to  operate  in  a  nuclear 
environment.  It  will  cost  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  to  continue  to  patch  up  the 
B-52  in  the  years  ahead,  and  still  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  aircraft  will  re- 
main serviceable  imtil  we  can  deploy  a 
Stealth  bomber. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  statement 
that  the  B-l  will  only  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defenses  for  four  years 
after  it  is  deployed.  This  is  an  arrogant 
assertion  that  can  never  be  proven,  ine 
question  of  penetration  is  enormously 
complex  and  depends  on  a  wide  variety 
of  factors  and  circumstances.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  no  one  who  can  tell  us 
with  any  certainty  when  the  B-l  will 
cease  to  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses.  The  1990  date  suggested  to  the 
Congress  is  arbitrary  and  imsubstanti- 
ated.  It  does  not  even  allude  to  the  com- 
bat circumstances  under  which  penetra- 
tion would  allegedly  become  impossible. 

No  one,  however,  would  seriously  sug- 
gest that  the  B-l  is  less  able  to  penetrate 
the  Soviet  Union  than  the  B-52.  And  I 
submit  that  should  be  an  important  fac- 
tor in  our  decision  to  build  the  B-l. 

The  variables  on  all  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion are  such  that  we  simply  do  not  know 
when  the  B-l  wiD  remain  a  useful  weapon 
against  Soviet  defenses.  A  case  has  been 
made  for  4  years,  and  it  has  been  widely 
publicized.  An  equally  convincing  case 
could  be  made  for  a  6-.  or  7-.  or  8-year 
useful  life  time  frame.  But  that  is  not 
the  end  of  the  matter. 

Those  who  make  the  argument  that 
the  B-l  will  become  obsolete  in  the  early 
90s  when  we  deploy  a  Stealth  bomber 
may  tend  to  underestimate  the  problems 
and  production  bottlenecks  inherent  in 
the  development  of  a  new  generation  of 
aircraft.  Mr.  President.  I  sat  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Lockheed  for  many  years 
and  I  gained  some  firsthand  experience 
in  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  technical 
problems  in  aircraft  design.  Without 
being  critical  I  can  say  that  I  can  hardly 
remember  any  aircraft  being  developed 
right  on  schedule.  When  we  consider  the 
enormous  problems  and  the  technology 
involved  in  design  and  production  of  the 
Stealth  bomber,  it  would  not  surprise  me 
at  all  to  see  delays  in  development  and 
deployment. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of 
the  criticism  of  the  B-l  relies  on  a  worst 
case  hypothesis.  Critics  assume  the  plane 
will  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  Soviet 
Union  after  1990  and  that  Stealth  will  be 
developed  on  schedule.  An  equally  con- 
vincing argtiment  could  be  made  for  a 
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longer  ability  to  penetrate  by  the  B-1 
and  delays  in  Stealth  deployment.  In 
either  instance,  the  B-1  loolcs  better  and 
better. 

Cost— possibly  approaching  $40  bil- 
lion—is the  other  argument  frequently 
made  against  the  B-1.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  B-1  wiU  be  an  expensive 
weapon,  but  we  should  also  understand 
that  there  will  be  vast  costs— on  the 
order  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars- 
involved  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  B-52 
operational  unUl  it  is  replaced  by  Stealth. 
The  choice  is  not  between  spending  $40 
billion  for  the  B-1  and  spending  nothing. 
It  is  rather  between  spending  $40  bUlion 
for  a  proven,  modern  bomber  and  spend- 
ing perhaps  $25  or  $30  billion  to  keep 
an  aging  B-52  in  the  air  without  any 
guarantee  that  we  can  even  succeed. 

I  recognize  that  the  B-1  is  an  expen- 
sive weapons  system,  and  some  may  be 
reluctant  to  make  the  investment  when 
we  can  see  a  logical  successor  aircraft 
on  the  horizon.  But  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  B-1?  It  is  an  increasingly  ex- 
pensive, decreasingly  effective  B-52  fleet 
for  the  rest  of  this  decade,  and  perhaps 
longer.  That  is  not  an  alternative  I  am 
prepared  to  accept. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  B-1 
bomber  is  compelling  and  overwhelming. 
The  B-IB  is  a  proven  aircraft  that 
can  be  deployed  anywhere  in  the  world 
at  a  moment's  notice.  There  is  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  view  the  B-IB  only 
in  the  environment  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, but  I  hardly  need  point  out  that 
sometime  in  the  decade  ahead  we  may 
well  need  to  deploy  a  manned  bomber 
in  a  regional  conflict.  The  Middle  East 
is  only  one  possibility.  In  considering  this 
question  let  us  remember  that  the  B-52 
has  seen  combat,  but  never  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  a  modem,  manned  bomber  that  will 
enable  this  country  to  project  its  power 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Even  the  harsh- 
est critics  of  the  aircraft  would  agree 
that  the  B-IB  would  be  able  to  operate 
effectively  against  any  non-Soviet  target 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Some  people  have  been  tempted  to 
question  whether  this  country  still  needs 
manned,  penetrating  bombers  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  deterrent.  Perhaps,  they 
suggest,  we  could  get  along  with  cruise 
missiles,  the  MX,  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  Perhaps  the  day  of  the 
manned  bomber  Is  over. 

That  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  B-IB  is  both  a  credible  and  recallable 
deterrent  that  could  play  a  unique  and 
vital  role  in  any  future  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
have  some  advance  knowledge  of  Soviet 
buildups  and  impending  crises.  These  pe- 
riods of  alert  are  particularly  sensitive 
times  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviets, 
with  symbols  and  nuances  playing  an  im- 
portant role.  We  can  put  the  B-IB  in  the 
air  as  a  show  of  force;  we  can  refuel  it 
and  keep  it  up.  ready  to  go.  It  can  be 
an  important  sign  of  our  resolve  and 
concern  in  any  crisis  situation.  You  can- 
not send  a  missile  up  on  patrol;  you  can- 
not call  a  missile  back,  and  the  distinc- 
tion is  important.  Also,  the  very  fact  of 
the  B-IB  deployment  would  enormously 
complicate  Soviet  air  defense  strategy 


and  therefore  add  immeasurably  to  our 
own  national  security. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  B-IB— un- 
like the  B-52— has  been  hardened 
against  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  war.  It 
has  a  much  faster  getaway  time  than 
the  B-52  and  is  far  more  capable  of  oper- 
ating and  surviving  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  America 
cannot  afford  to  build  the  B-IB  while 
doing  everything  else  necessary  to  re- 
store our  military  credibility  I  would  re- 
ply that  the  B-IB  is  an  absolutely  vital 
and  essential  element  in  any  defense 
capability  that  is  truly  second  to  none. 
When  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  outspending  us  year 
after  year  in  defense;  when  you  consider 
the  state  of  our  B-52  fleet  and  the  costs 
of  maintaining  it;  when  you  consider 
the  Importance  of  the  manned  bomber  in 
our  strategic  triad,  Mr.  President,  the 
conclusion  is  clear:  America  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  build  the  B-IB  bomber. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I 
just  want  to  announce  that  because 
many  Senators  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  speak,  we  now  have  14  Senators  on 
the  list  who  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  B-1  program.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  wish  to  speak  against  it.  But  I 
thought  Senators  might  like  to  know 
that  it  appears  that  we  will  have  about 
20  more  speakers. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  tJNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 
AND  TJNTIL  SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  5,  1981.  AT 
10   A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
to  me,  based  on  the  list  of  speakers  yet 
to  be  recognized,  though  not  ofBcially 
bound,  a  number  of  amendments  ap- 
parently are  still  to  be  offered  and  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  late  this  evening. 
It  may  also  be.  as  much  as  I  hate  to  make 
the  statement,  that  we  will  not  finish  this 
bill,  even  though  we  stay  late  tonight. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  on  Friday  it  stand  in  recess 
until  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Texas  for  an  excellent 
statement. 

Madam  President,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  decision  to  produce  the 
B-IB  aircraft  and  its  associated  costs.  I 
would  like  to  set  forth  my  reasons  for 
supporting  the  B-IB  and  voting  against 
the  amendment  to  eliminate  funds  for 
it  from  this  appropriations  bill.  While 
there  may  be  a  need  to  increase  funding 
for  other  programs  as  contemplated  by 
this  amendment.  I  cannot  agree  to  fund 
those  programs  at  the  expense  of  the 
B-IB  when  confronted  with  this  Hob- 
son's  choice. 


In  1977, 1  voted  against  the  production 
of  the  B-1  bomber  because.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  offered  some  improvements 
over  the  B-52's,  it  failed  in  my  judgment 
to  meet  the  need  in  two  important  re- 
spects. The  abiUty  of  the  aircraft  to  serve 
as  a  penetration  bomber  was  not  credible 
in  view  of  projected  Soviet  Air  Defense 
capabilities;  moreover,  while  its  penetra- 
tion abUlty  was  not  enhanced  by  the 
supersonic  capabilities  of  the  B-1,  the 
engines  required  for  that  capability  re- 
sulted in  a  less  than  optimum  aircraft 
with  regard  to  payload  and  range.  I  basx- 
caUy  felt  that  the  B-1  did  not  offer  a  sig- 
nificant enough  improvement  over  the 
B-52  to  warrant  its  cost  to  the  national 

defense  budget.  .,w„iff»rt 

On  October  2,  the  President  submitted 
his  strategic  arms  package  to  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  B-IB  and  the  MX  basing  mode.  Since 
the  submission  of  the  President's  pack- 
age the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  held  extensive  hearings  on  it,  in- 
cluding hearings  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  B-IB  question  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  .  These  hearings,  some  of  which 
were  open  to  the  public,  have  presented 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  B-IB  in  comparison  to  the  B-1.  the 
B-52  and  the  advanced  technology 
bomber.  Some  of  the  information  pre- 
sented In  these  recent  hearings  is  the 
result  of  ongoing  tests  and  analysis  com- 
pleted since  the  hearings  last  spring  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  fiscal  year 
1982  authorization  bill.  These  recent 
hearings  on  the  strategic  package,  along 
with  private  briefings  to  answer  ques- 
tions submitted  following  the  hearings, 
have  led  me  to  the  analysis  and  conclu- 
sions that  I  am  stating  today. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  stress 
the  point  that  the  B-IB  is  not  the  same 
aircraft  that  the  Congress  voted  to  ter- 
minate in  1977.  In  outward  appearances 
it  still  looks  like  the  same  aircraft,  how- 
ever, through  continued  research  and 
development  activities  funded  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  decision  to  terminate 
B-1  production,  major  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  aircraft  with  re- 
gard to  its  ability  to  perform  its  initial 
mission  as  a  penetration  bomber. 
Through  the  application  of  concepts 
flowing  from  our  Stealth  technology  pro- 
gram, the  radar  cross-section  of  the  B-IB 
has  been  reduced  by  a  factor  of  10  from 
the  B-1  aircraft.  Thus,  the  B-IB  air- 
craft will  be  much  harder  to  detect.  This 
important  technological  improvement  is 
coupled  with  significant  Improvements 
In  the  electronic  countermeasures  capa- 
bilities of  the  proposed  design. 

The  Air  Force  assures  us  that  the  B-IB 
in  comparison  to  the  B-1  will  have  a 
more  sophisticated  avionics  capability 
which  has  been  imder  evaluation  through 
the  integration  of  prototype  .hardware 
into  one  of  the  four  B-l's  that  were  built 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. The  combination  of  reduced  radar 
cro'^s-section  and  Jmuroved  ECM  capa- 
bilities means  that  the  B-IB  can  suc- 
cessfully penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  for- 
mer B-1  aircraft  could  have.  The  B-IB 
should  be  capable  of  achieving  its  role  as 
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a  penetration  bomber  until  perhaps  1995 
or  beyond  with  little  or  slight  modinca- 

tlon. 

Another  significant  modification  from 
the  B-1  in  the  new  design  of  the  B-IB  is 
the  use  of  a  different  set  of  jet  engines 
for  what  will  be  essentially  a  subsonic 
aircraft.  This  will  greatly  increase  its 
payload  and  range  capabilities  without 
refueling.  Whatever  mission  the  B-IB  is 
sent  on.  it  will  have  a  superior  payload 
capability  to  that  of  the  B-52  for  bombs 
and  cruise  missiles.  With  regard  to  range, 
the  B-IB  will  have  as  much  range  as  the 
B-52  with  the  same  inflight  refueling  re- 
quirements. The  B-IB  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum payload  which  is  167  percent  of 
that  for  the  B-1.  For  a  typical  mission, 
the  B-IB  can  carry  a  40-percent  greater 
payload  with  a  20  percent  longer  unre- 
fueled  range  than  the  B-1. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  that  an- 
other critical  factor  in  my  thinking  on 
the  B-IB  aircraft  was  to  evaluate  all  the 
pieces  of  our  strategic  puzzle.  As  part  of 
that  puzzle  we  need  to  take  a  long-term 
look  at  our  manned  strategic  aircraft  re- 
quirements over  perhaps  the  next  30 
years.  The  B-IB  will  probably  not  be  cap- 
able of  penetrating  Soviet  air  defenses 
over  its  entire  lifetime.  However,  a  cru- 
cial fact  is  that  the  B-52's  In  our  current 
Inventory  will  have  to  be  retired  with 
ultimate  phaseout  in  the  1995  to  2000 
time  period. 

Thus,  not  only  will  a  new  aircraft  be 
needed  to  serve  in  the  B-52's  current 
roles  as  a  penetration  bomber  and  as  a 
conventional  bomber,  but  also  in  its  new 
role  as  a  standoff  cruise  missile  carrier 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  1990's.  Under 
this  approach,  the  B-IB  will  first  assume 
the  penetration  bomber  mission  of  the 
B-52's,  as  well  as  perhaps  conventional 
bombing  missions  In  areas  where  air  de- 
fenses might  render  the  B-52's  vulner- 
able. As  the  B-lB's  become  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  air  defenses  for  penetration  bomb- 
ing, they,  imder  current  administration 
plans,  would  be  supplanted  for  this  role 
by  the  advanced  technology  bomber 
sometime  in  the  1990's.  At  this  point,  the 
B-IB  aircraft  would  naturally  transfer  to 
the  roles  of  the  B-52's  as  standoff  cruise 
missile  carriers  and  conventional  bomb- 
ers. The  B-IB  should  be  adequate  for 
these  missions  over  the  remainder  of  its 
airworthy  lifetime.  The  important  fact  is 
that  the  B-IB  should  have  a  useful  life 
of  25  to  40  years. 

A  pivotal  point.  Madam  President,  Is 
how  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  over  time  from  the  require- 
ments of  a  manned  bomber  capability, 
is  it  cheaper  to  build  the  B-IB  and  the 
advanced  technology  bomber  or  to  build 
an  advanced  technology  bomber  and  a 
follow-on  aircraft  for  the  less  demand- 
ing roles  of  the  B-52?  It  is  probably  im- 
possible to  answer  this  question  with  any 
absolute  assurance  today.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  manned  aircraft  leg  of  our  strategic 
triad,  I  believe  that  we  must  err  on  the 
side  of  caution.  Because  we  cannot  guar- 
antee the  continued  availability  of  the 
B-52's  for  its  currently  projected  re- 
maining useful  years  nor  the  early  avail- 
ability of  an  advanced  technology 
bomber,  it  is  prudent  not  to  stretch  our 


strategic  luck  by  leap-frogging  the  B-IB 
aircraft.  I  have  been  convinced  through 
the  recent  hearings  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  the  B-IB  not  only 
has  sufficient  penetration  capability  to 
provide  an  Important  period  of  strategic 
deterrence  to  the  Soviet  threat,  but  also 
that  it  will  be  a  satisfactory  design  for 
the  less  demanding  roles  of  a  standoff 
cruise  missile  carrier  and  a  conventional 
bomber  over  its  remaining  useful  life. 

Estimates  have  been  provided  to  the 
Congress  regarding  the  respective  costs 
for  meeting  the  requirements  for  a 
manned  strategic  aircraft  by  two  options. 
One  contemplates  purchase  of  100  B-lB's 
followed  by  an  appropriate  number  of 
advanced  technology  bombers.  The  other 
option  is  to  buy  all  advanced  technology 
bombers  and  to  make  improvements  In 
B-52's  to  allow  them  some  continued 
penetration  capability  against  Soviet  air 
defenses  until  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  is  deployed.  The  costs  for  these 
two  options  are  essentially  equal  within 
the  errors  of  estimation.  The  scenario  of 
skipping  the  B-IB  production  does  not 
address  how  the  stand-off  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  role  of  the  B-52's  would  be 
met  after  their  retirement.  Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  cruise  missile  car- 
riage by  the  advanced  technology  bomber 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  prudent  use 
of  such  a  sophisticated  aircraft.  Thus, 
these  cost  estimates  Ignore  the  possible 
cost  for  a  follow-on  aircraft  to  serve  the 
standoff  cruise  missile  carrier  role  after 
the  B-52  retirement. 

Another  important  element  in  my  de- 
cision is  coupled  with  the  regrettable 
decision  of  the  President  to  delay  a  sur- 
vlvable  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missue. 
While  the  President's  decision  will  not 
be  overturned  by  this  Congress,  It  will 
result  in  a  delay  of  several  years  in  the 
deployment  of  the  MX  missile  in  a  sur- 
vlvable  basing  mode.  This,  delay  will  ex- 
acerbate our  loss  of  strategic  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  were  to 
forego  the  production  of  the  B-IB  air- 
craft, the  Imbalance  In  our  strategic  sys- 
tems with  the  Soviets  would  continue  to 
widen  through  the  1980's  with  no  means 
of  narrowing  the  gap  imtil  the  early 
1990's.  I  find  this  inability  to  close  the 
"window  of  vulnerability"  for  such  a 
long  period  very  troublesome.  The  So- 
viets are  basically  cautious  militarily  and 
test  the  waters  before  making  new  ini- 
tiatives. I  believe  the  Soviets  would  be 
more  inclined  to  direct  action  or  action 
by  proxies  to  achieve  their  alms  In  var- 
ious areas  of  the  world  If  they  felt  that 
the  United  States  lacked  either  the  mili- 
tary capability  or  the  national  will  to 
deter  them.  Production  of  the  B-IB 
should  add  to  the  Soviet's  perception  of 
our  national  will  to  maintain  an  adequate 
deterrence  and  reduce  their  interest  in 
adventurism  throughout  the  world. 

Another  element  in  my  thinking  on 
the  B-IB  derives  from  my  historical  in- 
volvement in  fostering  the  B-52  pro- 
gram. The  decision  to  build  the  B-52's 
back  in  the  1950's  resulted  In  the  Soviets 
spending  In  excess  of  $100  billion  on  air 
defense  to  intercept  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers. If  the  Soviets  are  forced  to  spend 
more  to  attempt  to  counter  military  sys- 


tems than  we  do  to  deploy  them,  then 
there  Is  a  twofold  advantage  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  from  the  value  of 
the  system  we  have  deployed,  but  also 
from  denying  Soviet  planners  the  use  of 
their  military  funds  for  other  purposes. 
The  deployment  of  the  B-IB  penetra- 
tion bomber  will  force  the  Soviets  to  de- 
ploy already  planned  and  required  addi- 
tional improvements  in  their  air  defenses 
to  counter  this  new  strategic  system  and 
will  result  in  added  stress  on  the  Soviet 
military  budget. 

For  instance,  this  stress  will  reduce  the 
resources  which  the  Soviet  planners  can 
commit  to  development  and  deployment 
of  new  air  defense  capabilities  to  defend 
against  the  B-52's  as  standoff  cruise  mis- 
sile carriers  and  to  anticipate  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  advanced  technology  bomber. 
Without  the  added  stress  resulting  from 
the  production  of  the  B-IB,  the  Soviets 
could  forego  many  improvements  in  their 
air  defense  and  would  be  able  to  divert 
some  funds  from  their  air  defense  pro- 
gram into  new  technology  for  other  ele- 
ments of  their  military  program.  The  es- 
timates are  that  the  Soviets  will  spend 
in  excess  of  $200  billion  on  air  defense 
systems  in  the  1980's  and  still  not  be  able 
to  counter  the  B-IB  until  well  into  the 
1990's. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  in  examin- 
ing the  strategic  puzzle  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  these  funds 
for  the  B-IB  come  at  the  expense  of 
other  important  programs.  In  particular, 
a  major  concern  of  mine  Is  that  the  fund- 
ing of  the  B-IB  not  result  in  delay  or 
diminution  of  our  efforts  to  deploy  the 
advanced  technology  bomber.  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  committed  to  a  program 
funding  level  for  the  advanced  technol- 
ogy bomber  which  will  not  lead  to  this 
result.  In  his  statement  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Monday,  November  16, 
1981,  he  stated  in  part: 

Early  replacement  of  the  B-52  by  the 
B-IB  .  .  .  win  not  delay  development  of  the 
advanced  technology  or  Stealth  bomber. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  Insure  that  priority  emphasis  is 
maintained  on  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  program.  There  is  some  pros- 
pect for  adverse  effect  on  other  programs 
in  the  defense  budget  due  to  the  commit- 
ment to  the  B-IB.  I  believe  that  that 
likelihood  has  been  diminished  by  the  re- 
duced spending  that  will  result  from  the 
President's  decision  not  to  deploy  the 
MX  missile  in  the  MPS  basing  mode.  The 
resultant  delay  in  a  decision  on  basing 
the  MX  missile  will  probably  lead  to  a 
delay  in  this  major  expense  of  3  or  4 
years,  thus  limiting  the  pressure  on  the 
strategic  arms  budget. 

I  believe  there  will  be  additional  sav- 
ings over  those  currently  proiected  be- 
cause the  Congress  will  probablv  not 
support  the  massive  hardening  of  silos 
for  the  fixed  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Thus,  we  are  in  effect  largely  reallo- 
cating funds  within  strategic  programs 
and  not  causing  a  significant  impact  on 
funds  currently  planned  for  conven- 
tional forces.  Further,  I  believe  that  the 
major  factor  in  deterring  the  So\iets 
from  adventurism  around  the  world  is 
our  strategic  canabllity.  We  must  try  to 
maintain   strategic   parity   as   a   high 
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priority.  Thus,  if  we  must  err  in  funding 
our  military  forces,  it  should  be  on  the 
side  favoring  strategic  systems. 

Madam  President,  the  key  to  America's 
strategic  deterrence  is  its  technological 
excellence,  and  I  believe  that  we  should 
exploit  that  excellence  at  the  earliest 
practical  time  to  insure  that  the  Soviets 
are  constantly  in  the  catchup  mode  of 
planning.  While  I  support  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  program  very 
strongly,  there  is  some  risk  in  going  for- 
ward solely  with  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  due  to  some  revolutionary 
developments  in  technology  that  will  be 
applied.  The  estimates  prior  to  this  year 
on  the  availability  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  were  probably  as  optimis- 
tic as  current  projections  on  its  availa- 
bility are  pessimistic.  The  truth  un- 
doubtedly lies  somewhere  in  between.  I 
believe  that  we  should  maintain  as  ag- 
gressive a  program  as  is  possible  to 
achieve  the  early  deployment  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  B-IB  aircraft. 

The  B-IB  has  penetration  abilities 
which  may  prove  important  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  as  well.  Through  the 
export  of  Soviet  military  hardware,  the 
air  defense  capabilities  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  well  threaten  the  B- 
52's  in  the  1990's.  Thus,  our  ability  to 
project  American  military  force  into 
troubled  areas  of  the  world  would  be 
diminished.  Also  in  the  1990's,  the  B-52 
may  confront  an  increased  threat 
against  it  as  a  standoff  cruise  missile 
carrier.  Its  earlier  retirement  than 
presently  planned  for  this  mission  would 
require  a  substitute  aircraft. 

The  B-IB  is  superior  to  the  B-52"s  in 
some  respects  with  regard  to  this  mission 
as  well.  For  instance,  the  hardening  of 
the  B-IB  against  the  electromagnetic 
pulse  will  permit  this  aircraft  to  fulfill 
this  mission  with  a  higher  degree  of 
confidence. 

One  final  point  of  major  Importance. 
We  are  facing  the  decision  on  the  B-IB 
just  as  President  Reagan  has  made  his 
far-reaching  proposals  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  a  stabilizing  manner 
based  on  effective  methods  of  verifica- 
tion. I  strongly  support  the  President's 
initiative.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  negotiations  on  in- 
termediate range  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  just  this  week  in  Geneva.  The 
President's  endeavor  to  achieve  serious 
mutual  arms  reductions  is  bound  to  take 
time,  patience  and  hard  bargaining.  ITiis 
is  a  moment  to  signal  clearly  that  the 
United  States  will  maintain  its  strategic 
deterrent  steadily  Into  the  future. 

Madam  President,  there  are  a  myriad 
of  arguments  for  and  against  the  B-IB. 
Many  of  these  arguments  are  based  upon 
projections  into  the  future  for  which 
none  of  us  have  a  perfect  crystal  ball  to 
assess  them.  It  is  because  of  these  postu- 
lated but  indeterminate  future  situations 
that  reasonable  men  can  come  to  totally 
opposite  points  of  view  on  an  issue  such 
as  the  B-IB.  However,  because  of  the  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  B-IB  over 
the  B-1  and  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
our  strategic  parity  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  believe  the  most  prudent  step  is 


to  support  the  production  of  the  B-IB. 
Now  Is  probably  not  the  time  in  history 
that  we  can  afford  to  err  on  the  side  of 
hoping  for  a  better  thing  to  come  down 
the  road. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  first 
may  I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  State.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  listen  to  his  words.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anybody  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  has  had  a  longer  history  of 
being  a  defense  expert  in  this  body  than 
Senator  Jackson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
can  remember  many  years  ago  when  I 
w£is  a  young  military  pilot.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  make  my  colleague  feel  old,  but 
he  was  in  the  Senate  when  I  was  newly 
out  of  flight  training.  I  remember  read- 
ing various  defense  magazines  at  that 
time,  more  than  25  years  ago,  respecting 
him  for  his  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom 
today. 

I  will  be  very  brief.  Madam  President. 
The  debate  is  a  little  bit  amazing  to  me 
in  that  I  never  thought  I  would  spend 
most  of  an  entire  term  in  the  Senate  of 
6  years  and  into  the  7th  year  having  the 
same  debate  recur  again.  In  1977  some 
of  the  faces  were  different,  but  Senator 
John  Culver,  of  Iowa,  sat  over  there,  and 
he  and  I  debated  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  this  issue,  on  the  floor,  on 
Meet  the  Press,  and  on  Issues  and  An- 
swers. Little  did  I  believe  at  that  time 
that  in  1981  the  same  arguments  would 
be  going  on.  Nevertheless,  they  are. 

A  lot  of  statements  have  been  made 
here  today,  a  lot  of  quotes  frwn  various 
people. 

May  I  just  summarize  from  my  own 
experience  as  a  military  pilot  who  has 
flown  both  the  B-52  and  the  B-1— so  I 
do  not  look  at  it  from  an  academic 
standpoint  of  having  to  rely  on  the  opin- 
ions of  others  but  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  knowing  a  lot  about  the  aircraft, 
having  spent  in  excess  of  10,000  hours  in 
the  left  seat  of  airplanes — it  really  comes 
down  to  the  choice  of.  do  we  continue 
in  the  air-based  or  manned  bomber  leg 
of  the  triad  with  an  airplane,  the  B-52, 
that  was  designed  right  after  World 
Warn? 

Again  I  said  earlier  in  response  to 
Senator  Hollings,  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat,  a  quote  from  the  January  5, 
1953.  issue  of  Aviation  Week. 

Peeling  In  some  OSAP  quarters  Is  that  the 
difference  between  the  B-47  and  the  B-52 
l3  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  latter  program. 

The  same  argument  we  are  hearing 
today. 

strategic  Air  Command  also  anticipates 
getting  supersonic  bombers  soon  enough  to 
make  the  B-62  strictly  a  short  Interim 
measure. 

In  1953.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  the 
B-52  was  going  to  be  a  short-term  air- 
craft because  they  were  soon  going  to 
get  supersonic  bombers.  This  is  1981  and 
we  are  arguing  about  that  supersonic 
bomber  today.  We  are  hearing  the  same 
charges  being  made  by  the  critics  of  the 
B-IB.  namely  that  it  is  not  worth  the 


money  and  provides  only  a  short-term 
interim  capability.  I  anticipate  the  cri- 
tics of  the  B-IB  will  be  as  mistaken  as 
were  officials  on  the  B-52  nearly  30  years 
ago. 

So  the  B-52  has  been  a  fine  airplane 
but  it  is  an  old  airplane.  It  was  designed 
as  a  high  altitude  bomber,  not  a  low 
altitude  penetrator.  It  has  been  used  for 
many  purposes  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  used  for.  Its  design  is  now  approach- 
ing 30  years  of  age.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  many  of  the  crews  flying  it 
today  were  simply  not  bom  when  it  be- 
came operational. 

Something  that  Senator  Glenn  would 
certainly  agree  with.  Senator  Bentsen, 
and  other  military  pilots  in  this  body, 
is  that  the  older  an  airplane  gets,  the 
more  expensive  it  gets  to  maintain.  You 
start  manufacturing  parts  that  are  no 
longer  in  production,  by  hand.  So  what- 
ever the  estimates  are  on  long-term 
maintenance  of  the  B-52  fleet  if  we 
cancel  the  B-1,  it  certainly  has  to  be 
fair  that  you  subtract  from  the  cost  of 
the  B-1  the  cost  of  maintaining  those 
additional  B-52's. 

I  would  submit  to  most  anyone  if  you 
look  at  the  record  on  aircraft,  whatever 
they  are.  the  long-term  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  have  always  far  ex- 
ceeded what  the  original  estimates  were 
for  them.  I  see  no  different  pattern  of 
why  that  would  be  different  on  the  B-52. 
You  are  going  to  find  that  in  the  year 
2000,  if  you  do  not  build  the  B-1,  an 
astronomical  cost  to  keep  those  B-52's 
flying  and  a  much  less  capable  airplane. 

We  are  saying,  then,  "Well,  fine,  even 
some  of  the  critics  will  agree  with  that, 
so  let  us  go  on  to  the  Stealth." 

I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  it.  The 
Stealth  is  a  paper  airplane.  As  long  as 
we  are  looking  at  some  quotes,  the  Air 
Force  Secretary  Verne  Orr  described  the 
ATB  plane  as  a  "paper  airplane." 

In  addition.  Gen.  Bennie  Davis,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  warned  that,  "While  the  tech- 
nology for  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  is  a  very  exciting  development, 
we  cannot  and  should  not  depend  upon 
this,  as  yet.  unproven  system. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lew 
Allen,  responded  to  a  tough  question  by 
Senator  Warner,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee,  that  if 
given  the  stark  choice  between  the  B-IB 
and  the  ATB,  he  would  choose  the  B-IB. 

On  the  matter  of  it  being  a  paper  air- 
craft, all  of  us  who  have  seen  aircraft 
over  the  years  start  from  the  original 
idea  to  be  put  on  paper.  I  cannot  think 
in  my  25-year  military  career,  and  read- 
ing back  beyond  that,  of  one  single  in- 
stance where  we  produced  a  major  new 
aircraft  in  the  time  that  we  said  it  would 
be  developed.  So  if  it  is  fair,  as  Senator 
Stevens  has  done,  to  add  a  cost  incre- 
ment increase  on  the  average  that  it  has 
cost  overruns  to  develop  aircraft  over  the 
years,  it  is  also  fair  to  add  a  time  over- 
run. If  you  start  adding  that  time  over- 
run, even  if  you  take  the  best  guess  of 
oeople  who  say  you  produce  an  ATB  by 
1991  and  adjust  the  average,  you  are 
looking  at  1995. 
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I  would  be  willing  to  bet  any  Member 
of  this  body  there  is  no  IOC  or  initial  in 
completion  date  on  a  Stealth  until  1995. 
That  does  not  come  from  anybody's  testi- 
mony. It  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
this  Secretary  of  Defense  or  one  from 
the  past.  That  is  a  matter  of  taking  the 
average  of  the  time  delays  that  have  oc- 
curred on  aircraft  after  aircraft.  It  will 
take  you  15  years  to  produce  an  F-15  to 
replace  an  F-4.  But  now  we  are  being 
told  there  is  brand  new  technology  which 
is  very  different,  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  pilot  flying  it,  stability,  and 
so  on,  new  air  frames,  very  new  tech- 
nology. 

We  are  now  being  told  with  assurance 
on  this  floor  tonight  that,  sure,  we  can 
do  it  by  1991,  and  we  will  probably  do  it 
by  1991. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  in  the  Senate  by 
that  time  but  I  will  sure  be  reminding  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  who  still  are  when 
we  do  not  have  a  Stealth  in  1995  and  we 
are  still  trying  to  change  something  to 
make  it  a  viable  aircraft.  And  I  hope  we 
still  have  the  B-IB  still  flying  and  still 
performing  a  number  of  missions. 

Let  me  make  just  one  more  comment 
on  the  cost  factor. 

Whether  you  accept  the  1981  dollars 
at  $20.5  billion  or  some  other  estimates 
that  go  up  to  $39  billion,  I  think  people 
ought  to  recognize  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  terms  of  cost.  To  put  it  into 
layman's  terms  so  we  can  understand  it, 
not  minimizing  the  amount  of  money.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  would  buy  an 
automobile  if  they  went  down  to  the 
dealer  and  not  only  the  initial  cost  of  the 
car.  the  base  price  of  the  car.  was  quoted 
and  all  of  the  extras,  but  then  they  said. 
"In  addition,  we  are  going  to  apply  all  of 
the  interest,  financing  charges;  we  are 
going  to  put  in  all  of  the  maintenance, 
all  of  the  repairs,  all  of  the  tire  replace- 
ments, everything  you  do  for  the  life  of 
the  time  you  own  that  car,  and  we  are 
going  to  lump  all  of  that  together.  All  the 
oil.  the  gas.  everything,  tire  repairs,  you 
name  it.  and  that  is  the  total  price  of 
your  car."  How  many  people  would  buy 
one? 

So,  when  we  say  a  B-IB  is  going  to 
cost  $20.5  billion  or  $39  billion,  either 
figure,  people  should  understand  that  in- 
cludes everything.  That  includes  all  the 
gasoline,  includes  the  simulators,  in- 
cludes the  training,  includes  the  spare 
parts.  It  includes  the  maintenance.  It 
accepts  an  estimate  for  inflation  over 
those  years  to  get  to  that  $39  billion.  We 
do  not  price  anything  in  that  way  except 
in  the  military.  That  is  the  one  place  we 
say.  put  in  the  whole  cost  of  the  system. 

So,  yes,  it  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  let  us 
look  at  it  in  real  terms  and  what  it  will 
buy.  Let  us  also  put  it  in  perspective.  If 
you  are  talking  about  $20  billion  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  that  is  about  a  billion 
dollars,  or  $2  billion  a  year  if  you  use  the 
high  estimate.  We  can  afford  to  spend 
$12  billion  a  year  on  food  stamps — $12 
billion.  But  we  are  being  told  that  we 
cannot  afford  an  average  of  $2  billion  for 
a  major  weapons  system  to  defend  this 
country. 

Simply  to  sum  it  up.  the  B-52  is  an  old 
airplane.  It  has  served  us  well  but  it  cer- 
tainly   will    not    into    the    1990's.    The 


Stealth  is  a  paper  aircraft.  The  only  real 
thing,  right  now,  to  build  up  the  bomber 
leg  of  the  triad  is  a  B-IB. 

I  hope  this  body  will  not  make  the  mis- 
take we  have  made.  Madam  President, 
over  and  over  again,  that  they  made  in 
1953  or  were  about  to  make  and  fortu- 
nately did  not.  I  am  sure  glad  we  are 
not  still  flying  B-47's. 

THE  B-1    bomber:    NOW   IS   BETTER  THAN   NEVER 

Madam  President,  I  am  both  heartened 
and  saddened  today  as  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  debating  the  merits  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  B-IB/ATB  (Advanced 
Technology  Bomber)  proposal  to  moder- 
nize the  bomber  leg  of  our  Nation's  triad 
of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  this  President's  decision  to  re- 
verse the  Carter  administration's  can- 
cellation of  the  B-1  bomber  program- 
one  of  the  most  ill-advised  national  secu- 
rity decisions  made  during  President 
Carter's  time  in  office.  Yet,  I  am  sadden- 
ed, as  well,  to  think  of  the  damage  that 
has  been  done  over  more  than  a  decade 
to  the  defense  posture  of  this  country. 

We  have  failed  to  pursue  vigorously 
enough  the  kind  of  resiliant  defense  pos- 
ture that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
Soviet  menace  and  protect  our  national 
interests  from  a  host  of  other  challenges 
throughout  the  1980's  and  1990's.  The 
decision  in  1977  to  cancel  the  B-1  was 
characteristic  of  this  failure.  Let  us  not 
repeat  this  same  mistake.  Today,  we  are 
paying  the  price  in  dollars,  as  the  cost 
for  this  needed  weapon  system  escalates; 
should  the  Congress  fail  to  support  the 
President's  B-IB/ATB  proposal,  we  may 
find  that  the  costs  have  grown  beyond 
dollars  to  the  further  endangerment  of 
our  security  and  our  freedom. 

I  support  President  Reagan's  initiative 
to  pursue  a  two-bomber,  B-IB/ATB.  pro- 
gram for  the  following  basic  reasons: 

First.  It  is  a  timely  response  for  meet- 
ing an  increasingly  dangerous  Soviet 
threat; 

Second.  It  is  a  flexible  response  in  the 
execution  of  its  multi-faceted  missions; 

Third.  It  is  a  strong  response  which 
will  enhance  strategic  deterrence  and 
provide  for  an  arms  control  negotiation 
position  based  on  strength:  and. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  durable  response  which 
will  provide  for  the  long-term  modern- 
ization needs  of  the  bomber  leg  of  the 
triad. 

Timeliness,  flexibility,  strength,  dura- 
bility; these  words  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  President's  proposal.  Let  me  ad- 
dress each  of  these  in  greater  detail. 

TIMELINESS 

Recognizing  the  severity  of  the  Soviet 
military  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  and  the  need 
to  close  the  window  of  opportunity 
which  is  emerging  as  a  consequence  of 
the  shifting  strategic  nuclear  balance, 
the  Congress  last  year  directed  the 
President  to  make  a  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  the  deployment  of  a  new,  multi- 
role  bomber.  In  this  regard,  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  authorization  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  vigorously 
pursue  full-scale  engineering  development  of 
a  strategic  multi-role  bomber  which  maxi- 
mizes range,  payload,  and  ability  to  perform 


the  missions  of  conventional  bomber,  cruise 
missile  launch  platform,  and  n^cie^r  weap- 
ons delivery  system  In  both  the  tactical  and 
strategic  role  ...  to  achieve  an  Initial  Op- 
eraUonal  Capability  as  soon  as  practicable, 
consistent  with  the  ■  aircraft  selected,  but 
not  later  than  1987. 

The  B-IB  will  provide  us  with  this 
capability,  in  a  timely  manner;  it  will 
have  an  IOC  of  1986.  with  full  deploy- 
ment achieved  in  1988.  Our  confidence  in 
reaching  these  goals  is  bolstered  by  the 
sturdy  foundation  upon  which  the  B-IB 
program  can  build.  Specifically,  the  B-IB 
rests,  in  part,  upon  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  1970's  when  the  original  B-1  com- 
pleted an  aggressive  1895  hour  flight  test 
program  which  clearly  demonstrated  the 
aircraft's  operational  utility  and  effec- 
tiveness. Having  had  the  opportimity  to 
fly  the  B-1.  I  personally  can  attest  to 
this  effectiveness  and  assiu-e  my  col- 
leagues that  even  the  original  B-1  con- 
stituted a  marked  improvement  over  our 
current  fleet  of  aging  B-52  bombers. 

On  the  other  hand.  Madam  President, 
the  ATB  program  still  must  overcome 
major  technical  and  operational  imcer- 
tainties  before  it  can  enter  our  strategic 
arsenal.  The  IOC  date  for  the  ATB  can- 
not be  predicted  with  great  certainty; 
my  own  guess  would  be  that  it  will  not  be 
available  until  1995.  at  the  earliest.  L«t 
us  remember  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  Verne  Orr,  has  accurately  la- 
beled the  ATB  a  "paper  airplane."  In 
addition.  Gen.  Bennie  Davis,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
warned  that,  "while  the  technology  for 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber  is  a 
very  exciting  development,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  depend  upon  this,  as  yet.  un- 
proven system."  Finally,  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Lew  Allen,  responded  to  a  tough 
question  by  Senator  Warner,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Strategic 
and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Subcom- 
mittee, that  if  given  the  stark  choice  be- 
tween the  B-IB  and  the  ATB,  he  would 
choose  the  B-IB. 

SUJOBIUTT 

As  has  been  mentioned  previously. 
Congress  mandated  during  its  consider- 
ation of  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  au- 
thorization bill  the  development  of  a 
long-range,  multirole  bomber  which 
would  provide  a  certain  measure  of  flex- 
ibility in  executing  its  missions.  Those 
capabilities  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  B-IB.  It  can  be  a  penetrating  bomber 
capable  of  making  strikes  deep  into  the 
heart-land  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 
mobile  and  imprecisely  located  targets— 
a  task  that  the  cruise  missile  is  either 
limited  or  unable  to  execute.  Second,  the 
B-IB  will  have  from  its  initial  deploy- 
ment date  the  capability  to  stand  off  and 
laimch  cruise  missiles  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  thereby  saturating  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. Finally,  the  B-IB  will  contribute 
signmcantlv  to  our  quick-reaction  con- 
ventional force  projection  capabilities. 
This  may,  in  the  long  term,  prove  its  most 
valuable  contribution  to  U.S.  national 
security  interests,  as  we  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  protecting  a  wide  array  of  geo- 
graphically dispersed  national  interests 
in  Europe,  the  Mideast.  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  South  America. 

The  B-IB.  in  combination  with  the 
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ATB,  will  comprise  an  extremely  formi- 
dable force  mix — one  that  will  impose 
operational  challenges  and  financial 
burdens  on  Soviet  defenses.  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger and  CIA  Director  William  Casey 
indicated  that,  "A  mixed  force  of  B-1 
cruise  missile  carriers  and  the  ATB  will 
present  an  extremely  difiBcult  problem  to 
the  most  sophisticated  defense  system — 
thereby  requiring  major  expenditures  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  defensive  systems  that 
cannot  be  used  to  attack  the  United 
States  and  its  allies." 

The  nature  of  the  force  mix  provided 
by  the  B-IB/ATB  bombers  reflects  the 
mission  requirements  of  our  long-range, 
strategic  bomber  force.  In  turn,  those 
mission  requirements  are  determined  by 
the  threat  they  are  intended  to  address. 
To  argue,  therefore,  that  we  can  cancel 
the  B-IB  program  and  use  the  money 
to  help  balance  the  budget,  to  accelerate 
the  ATB  program,  or  to  apply  it  to  con- 
ventional forces  is  specious  and 
misleading. 

If  we  are  going  to  address  the  threat, 
then  the  mission  requirement  of  the  B- 
IB  must  also  be  met.  If  we  kill  the  B-IB 
program  we  must  either  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  the  threat  is  no  longer 
so  great  or  we  must  execute  the  required 
missions  by  other  means.  The  first  op- 
tion is  clearly  unacceptable;  the  latter 
choice  involves  costs  that,  according  to 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  Richard  DeLauer,  will  be 
greater  than  or  nearly  equal  to  the  Pres- 
ident's two-bomber  proposal. 

Madam  President,  I  fully  share  the 
concern  for  and  the  commitment  to  the 
enhanced  readiness  posture  of  our  gen- 
eral purpose  conventional  forces  which 
has  been  expressed  so  ably  by  our  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs).  He  is  right  in  one  respect;  the 
readiness  of  our  conventional  forces  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  In  addition,  the 
President's  revised  September  budget  will 
hamper  or  delay  some  earlier  initiatives 
to  restore  the  needed  strength  to  our 
conventional  forces.  But  these  revisions 
were  made  because  of  overall  constraints 
imposed  by  the  Federal  budget— not  be- 
cause funding  for  the  B-IB  program  was 
preserved. 

We  have  not  done  what  was  necessary 
in  the  past  to  insure  a  finely-tuned 
strategic  and  conventional  force  capabil- 
ity. We  need  a  balanced  modernization 
program  to  make  up  for  this  short- 
sightedness. The  President  has,  on  the 
whole,  provided  us  with  such  a  balanced 
program.  Therefore,  let  lis  not  be  de- 
ceived into  believing  that  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  B-IB  would  constitute  a  pan- 
acea for  our  other  well-recognized  de- 
fense preparedness  needs.  Robbing  the 
strategic  forces,  '■Peter,"  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  conventional  forces,  "Paul,"  will 
not  serve  the  security  interests  of  this 
country. 

STRENGTH 

Madam  President,  President  Reagan's 
recently  announced  proposal  to  modern- 
ize our  strategic  nuclear  forces  will  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  all  three  legs  of 
our  strategic  Triad,  as  well  as  our  all- 


important  command,  control,  communi- 
cations, and  intelligence  (CI)  network. 
The  B-IB/ATB  recommendation  is  an 
essential  part  of  this  initiative.  We  can- 
not rely  on  our  aging  B-52  fleet  to  carry 
the  heavy  burden  of  our  long-range, 
strategic  bomber  mission  imtil  the  ATB 
comes  on  line  some  time  in  the  1990's. 
Dr.  DeLauer  emphatically  stated  in  cor- 
respondence with  Senator  Stevens 
that  "the  B-52's  ability  to  accomplish 
all  three  parts  of  its  missicm.  in  sufQcient 
numbers  to  be  an  effective  and  credible 
deterrent  becomes  increasingly  question- 
able in  the  last  half  of  the  1980's.  In  ad- 
dition, the  cost  of  the  B-52's  operation 
and  maintenance  is  rising  dramatically 
as  its  age  increases." 

President  Reagan  was  elected  on  the 
platform  of  "Peace  Through  Strength." 
A  versatile  and  potent  force  of  B-lB's 
and  ATB's  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  in- 
sure that  a  policy  of  peace  through 
strength  by  which  to  deter  the  Soviets 
and  protect  our  far-flxmg  national  se- 
curity interests  is  implemented.  In  addi- 
tion, it  provides  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  negotiate  arms  con- 
trol agreements  with  the  Soviets.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  stated  that  congres- 
sional support  for  the  B-IB  program 
would  contribute  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks)  negotiations.  If  we  are  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength, 
then  we  need  systems  deployed  as  part 
of  our  strategic  arsenal,  not  undergo- 
ing further  changes  on  the  defense  de- 
signer's drawing  board. 

DURABILITY 

Madam  President,  Dr.  DeLauer  recent- 
ly observed  that  "the  combined  (B-IB/ 
ATB)  program  offers  both  near  and  far 
term  modernization  that  will  force  the 
Soviets  to  improve  their  air  defense  pro- 
gram starting  now,  and  continuing 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  century." 
Moving  ahead  with  these  programs  now 
will  insure  a  timely  response  to  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  Soviet  threat, 
while  providing  for  the  long-term  mod- 
ernization of  our  strategic  bomber 
force. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  penetration  capabiUties  of  the  B-IB 
beyond  the  1980's.  These  questions  have 
been  addressed  on  several  occasions  in 
official  correspondence  and  congres- 
sional testimony.  Rear  Adm.  E.  A.  Burk- 
halter.  Deputy  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  the  B-IB  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses 
well  into  the  1990's.  That  judgment  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  the  CIA,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  The  B-lB's  penetration 
capabilities  have  been  significantly  en- 
hanced by  the  addition  of  an  upgraded, 
highly  sophisticated  electronic  covmter- 
measures  (ECM)  system,  as  well  as  a  ten- 
fold reduction  in  its  radar  cross  section, 
as  compared  to  the  original  B-1  design. 

In  its  penetration  role,  the  B-IB  wUl 
fimction  as  a  cruise  missile  carrier  and 
long-range  conventional  bomber  through 


the  turn  of  the  century  and  beyond.  We 
are  not  buying  an  overpriced,  interim 
bomber.  In  this  respact,  it  would  be  good 
to  reflect  back  on  the  history  of  the  B- 
52.  In  January  5.  1953,  edition  of  Avia- 
tion Week,  the  following  judgment  was 
recorded : 

Peeling  In  some  USAP  qviarters  Is  that  the 
difference  between  B-47  and  B-5a  Is  not 
worth  the  cost  of  the  latter  program.  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  also  anticipates  getting 
supersonic  bombers  soon  enough  to  make 
the  B-52  strictly  a  short  interim  measure. 

And  so  it  is  today;  we  hear  the  same 
charges  being  made  by  the  critics  of  the 
B-IB:  namely,  it  is  not  worth  the  money 
and  provides  only  a  short-term  interim 
capability.  I  anticipate  the  critics  of  the 
B-IB  will  be  as  mistaken  as  the  officials 
who  misjudged  the  B-52  nearly  30  years 
ago. 

Let  us  then  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  B-IB  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  while  continuing  to  work  ag- 
gressively on  a  responsibility  paced  ATB 
program  to  provide  for  our  premier, 
frontline  penetrating  bomber. 

In  short,  Madam  President,  let  us  get 
on  with  the  business  of  making  America 
strong  again. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  for  his  analysis  of  the  B-IB, 
based  on  his  own  experience  as  an  avia- 
tor as  well  as  his  careful  reading  of  the 
record. 

Before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  leaves  the  floor,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  his  lengthy  participation 
as  ranking  minority  member  in  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  subject  before  the 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  also  wish  to  put  to  him  a  question 
because  he  also  serves  in  a  dual  capacity 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee  and  is  in 
a  position,  I  think,  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues a  very  important  point  that  is 
not  being  brought  out  because  of  ex- 
treme classification.  I  believe  we  can  al- 
lude to  it  in  a  col'oquv  here. 

That  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
standing  still  with  respect  to  its  bomber 
program.  I  only  wish  we  could  impress 
upon  our  colleagues  the  importance  of 
the  B-1  in  terms  of  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  with  aircraft  of  comparable  ca- 
pabilities. I  wonder  if  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Washington  would  be 
able  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend.  We  have  been  aware  for  some 
time  that  the  Soviets  were  not  going  to 
conclude  their  long-range  bomber  pro- 
gram with  Backfire.  They  have  deployed 
a  very  large  number  of  Backfires,  both 
for  purposes  of  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic application  and  in  support  of  their 
maritime  forces.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  working  and  work'ng  very  hard  on 
a  follow-on  bomber  to  the  Backfire.  De- 
pending on  various  scenarios,  the  Back- 
fire does  not  have  full  intercontinental 
range  except  with  refueling,  of  an  inter- 
continental bomber  of  the  capability  of 
the  B-52  in  our  current  inventories.  But 
the  country  needs  to  know  that  the  So- 
viets have  almost  certainly  given  the 
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highest  priority  to  the  work  that  they 
are  doing  in  connection  with  a  follow-on 
to  the  Backfire  bomber.  This  is  going 
to  pose,  in  the  future,  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  as  the  Soviets 
add  on  to  all  legs  of  their  strategic  nu- 
clear triad. 

They  have  pushed  hard,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows  so  well,  in  the  large  program 
to  expand  their  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bility. What  they  have  done  in  terms  of 
intercontinental  ballistics  missiles  is  the 
No.  1  problem  that  we  face  in  the  stra- 
tegic area,  the  whole  famUy  of  inter- 
continental strategic  missiles — the  17's, 
the  18's.  the  19's— and  then  a  whole  fam- 
ily of  intermediate  range  missiles — the 
SS-20's.  now  the  SS-22's.  and  so  on.  So  a 
follow-on  to  the  Backfire  will  be  there 
and  we  have  to  face  that  fact,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  point  the  Senator 
makes  then  is  clear  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  this  type  of  weapon— the 
B-IB — is  needed  in  the  U.S.  arsenal. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  that 
is  ccjrrect,  and  a  weapons  system  that  has 
credibility  with  the  Soviets  in  terms  of 
its  ability  to  penetrate.  The  B-IB  is  not 
the  B-1  of  1977.  This  point  also  needs  to 
be  made  because  it  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent set  of  capabilities. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  take  one 
more  minute  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  with 
respect  to  the  ATB  documentation  dis- 
played only  by  holding  it  up  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  this  docu- 
ment jointly.  The  Senator  has  heretofore, 
on  many  occasions,  been  present  at  the 
briefings  and  1  tliink  we  have  done  as 
much  as  anybody  in  this  body  with  re- 
spect to  investigating  the  capabilities  of 
the  ATB,  as  is  our  responsibility,  on  our 
respective  committees.  The  document  dis- 
played by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  certainly  confirms  precisely 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  earlier 
with  respect  to  the  risk  in  connection 
with  this  ATB.  The  ATB  is  definitely  a 
project  we  ought  to  go  ahead  with,  but  we 
cannot  at  this  time,  based  on  the  present 
progress  in  the  technology,  in  the  re- 
search and  development,  rely  on  the  ATB 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  B-IB. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  went  through  the  auestions  and 
the  answers,  as  did  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  has  gone  into 
this  in  real  depth.  We  have  had  many 
conversations  about  this  whole  Stealth 
technology,  how  we  might  bring  it  along 
faster,  what  could  be  done,  but  not  rely 
on  it  now  and  bypass  the  B-1,  because 
that  would  be  a  mistake.  That  technology 
is  valuable,  it  is  developing,  but  it  is  not 
here  yet.  We  cannot  go  much  beyond  that 
on  the  Senate  floor  without  getting  into 
classified  areas,  which  none  of  us  wants 
to  do  right  now. 

I  say,  after  having  read  the  questions 
and  answers  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  had,  they  may 
satisfy  him  but  they  do  not  satisfy  me, 
because  they  are  the  same  questions  I 
have  been  asking  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  or  2  years  on  the  Stealth  tech- 


nology. Madam  President,  we  do  not  have 
those  answers  yet,  and  to  place  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  at  risk  at  this  point 
and  say  that  we  will  just  continue  into 
the  future  but  hope  that,  somehow,  these 
things  work  out — I  am  not  willing  to  go 
that  route. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  respond  to 
a  couple  of  areas  that  have  already  been 
mentioned  here  and  then  make  a  little 
more  lengthy  statement. 

Repeatedly  so  far  in  the  discussions 
this  afternoon,  we  have  heard  reference 
to  the  $40  billion  program  as  though  that 
is  the  figure  we  are  supposed  to  accept 
now.  I  am  torn  two  ways  on  this.  One,  is 
to  correct  it  and  put  it  back  to  its  correct 
figure  and  the  other  is  to  hope  they  keep 
talking  of  those  figures,  because  when 
they  get  back  to  the  real  figures,  they  will 
sound  so  low  that  people  will  te  inclined 
to  vote  for  it.  The  $40  billion  figure  that 
came  out  of  one  of  the  studies  included 
many  things  that  the  Air  Force  does  not 
even  plan  to  have  on  the  airplane  and 
inflated  the  cost  out  to  1986  dollars. 

I  ask  this  body  what  other  program  we 
are  accounting  for  in  that  way.  of  put- 
ting outyear  dollars,  added  cost  of  infla- 
tion, and  programs  that  are  not  even 
intended,  that  are  only  talked  about  as 
possibilities  for  the  future,  but  which  the 
Air  Force  says  they  do  not  plan.  What 
other  program  do  we  do  that  with?  None 
that  I  know  of  around  here. 

So  the  figure  we  have  been  given,  the 
figure  that  the  A'r  Force  has  sub>tan- 
tiated.  has  oeea  $20.5  billion.  Are  there 
new  developments  to  come  along,  which 
they  want  to  put  something  on  in  the 
future?  Every  plane  we  have  had  has 
had  some  growth  potential  in  it  that 
perhaps  has  resulted  in  some  expense  in 
the  future.  But  to  just  double  the  cost 
of  the  airplane  right  now.  going  in.  and 
put  things  on  it  that  are  not  planned, 
and  inflate  it  into  outyear  dollars  is 
about  as  fallacious  a  way  to  try  to  shoot 
this  thing  down  as  anything  I  have  seen 
around  here. 

So  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  and  I  have 
the  refutat'on  of  all  those  different  in- 
creasing costs  that  have  been  alleged  to 
go  into  the  airplsme — the  GAO  concerns, 
as  they  are  called.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  wants  to  get  into  that  kind  of  de- 
tailed debate  here  this  evening  and  go 
through  those  things  items  by  item.  It 
will  take  several  hours  to  do  so. 

If  the  ooponents  of  the  B-1  feel  that 
their  figures  of.  say.  $40  billion  and  up 
are  good  figures,  if  they  want  to  debate 
these  figures  this  evening.  I  am  prepared 
to  debate  as  long  as  they  want  to.  But  let 
us  not  accept  the  figure  of  $40  billion.  It 
is  $20.5  billion.  I  think  that  with  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  with  the  airplane 
so  far,  that  is  a  reasonably  good  figure. 
There  is  something  else  to  be  consid- 
ered here.  We  are  talk'ng  about  all  kinds 
of  options.  We  are  talking  about  whether 
we  stay  with  the  B-52  or  B-52  with  mods 
of  some  kind.  Are  we  going  to  Stealth 
only?  Are  we  going  with  Stealth  with  the 
B-52  backup;  with  the  B-1  alone;  with 
the  B-1  with  the  Stealth  R.  &  D.,  or  none 
of  the  above? 

I  think  the  basic  question,  first,  is  this: 
Do  we  need  a  large,  long-range  bomber 
in  any  potential  future  conflict? 
(Mr.  CHAFEE  assumed  the  chair.) 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  before  he 
gets  to  his  formal  statement?  I  think  this 
is  very  important. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GARN.  It  concerns  what  I  was 
talking  about  and  others  were  talking 
about  earUer.  about  the  date  that  Stealth 
and  any  of  these  options  the  Senator 
talks  about  would  go  to.  and  the  matter 
of  that  slipping,  talking  about  average 
slippage. 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  say — which 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  v.ould  not  say  about  himself — is 
that,  forgetting  orbiting  the  earth,  this 
is  the  only  test  pilot  we  have  in  this  body 
who  has  spent  years  testing  new  types  of 
aircraft  and  modifications  and  so  forth. 
I  bring  that  out  and  ask  the  question 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  concern,  not  as 
Cap  Weinberger,  who  has  never  flown 
anything  except  in  first-class  or  coach 
ssction.  so  far  as  I  know,  and  all  these 
other  experts  who  may  not  even  have 
been  buck  privates,  and  suddenly  they 
can  come  out  with  a.l  these  facts  and 
figures,  pulling  them  out  of  the  sky.  and 
we  are  going  to  produce  a  Stealth  by 
1989. 

We  cannot  talk  about  any  of  the  aero- 
dynamics details.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
test  pilot  experience,  who  has  tested  air- 
planes that  are  far  less  sophisticated 
aerodynamically  than  those  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  perhaps.  That  is  not  a  real 
world  figure.  We  are  not  getting  this 
from  Senator  Glenn  on  the  basis  of 
somebody's  quotations,  but  from  a  man 
who  has  done  that  and  knows  what  it  is 
tD  flv  these  aircraft. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  They  are  very  kind. 

We  are  going  into  a  wholly  different 
regime  and  type  of  flight  here.  It  is  a 
very  rare  program  that  has  ever  come  in 
on  time,  and  I  would  expect  this  to  be 
extended  for  some  period  of  time.  As  for 
those  who  would  say  that  we  have  a 
1987.  1988.  or  1989  IOC,  I  do  not  see  that 
as  being  realistic. 

Mr.  GARN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  like  to  test-fly  what  they  have 
reaflvin  1988? 

Mr.  GIENN.  I  might  want  to  take  a 
crack  at  it.  But  so  far  as  putting  it  out 
and  making  it  the  No.  1  combat  plane 
for  our  Nation  is  concerned  and  saying 
it  is  ready  to  go  to  combat — it  is  one 
thing  to  test  it  and  try  to  work  out  the 
bugs  of  a  new  a'jplane.  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  put  pilots  into  that  k'nd  of 
equipment,  into  combat,  into  harm's 
way.  where  their  life  is  on  the  line.  You 
want  that  airplane  pretty  well  refined 
by  that  t'me.  if  you  can. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  try  to 
work  out.  Are  we  go'ng  to  have  those 
bugs  worked  out  in  the  time  period  we 
have  here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon? 
I  think  it  is  grossly  unlikely. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  appreciate  the  answer  and  the 
background  and  lengthy  experience  from 
which  that  answer  was  derived. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Do  we  need  a  Inrge.  long-range  bomb- 
er? That  is  a  basic  question  in  anv  fu- 
ture combat.  My  answer  to  that  is.  "Yes. 
Then,  what  roles  do  we  see  for  it? 
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The  amendment  we  adopted  here  about 
a  year-and-a-half  ago,  or  a  little  more 
than  that,  which  was  an  amendment  I 
proposed  on  the  floor  because  I  felt  that 
we  needed  a  replacement  for  the  aged 
B-52.  provided  for  3  years  in  the  study 
we  asked  the  Defense  Department  to 
come  back  to  us  with.  We  called  it  a 
multirole  bomber — MRB — at  that  time. 
We  said.  No.  1.  it  had  to  have  an  IOC. 
an  operation  date  in  1987,  first,  to  fill 
this  role  at  the  time  period  the  B-52 
would  start  phasing  out. 

It  had  to  do  three  things.  I  had  to  te 
able  to  deliver  the  old,  conventional  iron 
bombs — smart  bombs,  as  they  are 
called — semiguided  gravity  bombs  that 
have  some  maneuverability  in  going 
down,  plus  some  plain,  old  conventional 
iron  bombs. 

It  had  to  be  able  to  launch  cruise  mis- 
siles, air-launched  cruise  missiles. 

No.  3,  nuclear  weapons.  I  intentionally 
at  that  time  listed  that  one  last,  because 
I  do  not  see  this  primarily  as  the  basic 
reason,  as  the  penetration  to  Moscow, 
as  being  the  main  reason  for  this  air- 
plane. I  think  we  need  a  power  projection 
airplane  quite  apart  from  that  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  continue  with 
my  statement,  I  should  like  to  return 
for  a  moment  to  a  remark  about  Stealth, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  18,  1980 1 

The  Real  Question  About  Stealth  :  Will  It 

Work? 

(By  Edward  Teller) 

If  the  average  citizen  Is  asked,  what  Is 
Stealth?  he  or  she  Is  apt  to  say  It  Is  our  new 
Invisible  bomber.  A  somewhat  more  sophisti- 
cated person  might  reply  that  it  Is  a  bomber 
which  Is  under  development,  which  is  all 
but  invisible  to  radar,  and  which  will  give  us 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  Soviets. 

Stealth  has  already  created  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  Most  of  this  discussion  focuses  on 
questions  of  who  gave  away  what  secret  and 
why.  Indeed,  the  inquiry  seems  fully  Justi- 
fied. Has  classification  been  manipulated 
to  serve  political  goals?  However,  this  Issue 
should  not  obscure  what  may  be  an  even 
more  Important  question. 

To  date,  there  has  been  practically  no  pub- 
lic discussion  about  the  validity  or  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  Stealth  technology.  Just  how  dif- 
ficult is  It  to  build  such  a  bomber?  Would 
It  be  reliably  Invisible,  or  could  it  be  made 
visible  by  comparatively  easy  means?  Numer- 
ous detailed  discussions  have  convinced  me 
that  the  cost  and  complexity  of  construct- 
ing such  a  fleet  of  bombers  is  greater— prob- 
ably much  greater— than  the  cost  and  com- 
plexity of  modifying  existing  detection  sys- 
tems to  make  these  •■invisible"  bombers  vis- 
ible again. 

National  policy  most  often  seems  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  providing  clear  Informa- 
tion to  the  public  may  be  even  more  Impor- 
tant than  trying  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  ob- 
taining Information.  The  latter  may  be  effec- 
tively Impossible;  the  former  Is  so  often 
neglected  that  the  public  is  misled  concern- 
ing vital  matters  of  defense.  Niels  Bohr  the 
great  physicist  who  practically  created  the 
atomic  theory,  said  late  in  1945.  the  most  ef- 
fective weapon  of  a  dictatorship  is  secrecy 
but  in  a  democracy  the  weapon  of  openness 
Is  decisive. 


It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  make  all  pos- 
sible progress  in  military  technology  and  to 
worry  about  countermeasures  later.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  present  case  is  an  exception. 
At  least  one  proposal  for  a  countermeasure 
exists.  This  method  appears  obvious  and  does 
not  even  require  any  extensive  technological 
effort  In  order  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  detect, 
localize  and  destroy  Stealth  bombers. 

Unfortunately,  the  rules  of  classification 
do  not  permit  me  to  describe  this  counter- 
measure  concept.  Probably  there  are  other 
valid  methods  of  defense  that  exist.  How- 
ever, this  one  countermeasure  Is  sufficient 
to  make  the  usefulness  of  Stealth  highly 
questionable. 

The  real  danger  Is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  misled  about  the  possibility  of 
a  practical  and  effectively  invisible  bomber. 
This  is  Important  not  to  the  statvis  of  any 
single  person  but  to  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

Careful  congressional  review  should  be 
given  to  Stealth  with  Initial  emphasis  on  de- 
termining how  difficult  It  would  be  to  effect 
countermeasures.  It  may  be  all  but  Impos- 
sible to  conduct  such  an  Investigation  in  an 
objective  manner,  but  the  attempt  should  be 
made.  The  review  Itself  will  probably  have  to 
be  conducted  in  fecrecy,  but  the  American 
people  should  be  Informed  of  the  essential 
conclusions. 

One  may.  of  course,  argue  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  develop  the  bomber  in 
complete  secrecy.  Such  development  would 
necessitate  a  major  effort.  One  can  hardly 
iiBCgipe  that  such  activities  would  go  un- 
noticed by  the  Soviets'  for  long.  CoumJer- 
measures  reem  so  easy  that  even  a  couple 
of  years,  considerably  less  time  than  the 
actual  production-time  requirement  for 
Stealth,  would  suffice  for  their  deployment. 
One  may  also  assume  that  the  Soviet  may 
never  think  of  the  appropriate  countermeas- 
ures. To  make  such  an  assumption  seems 
truly  dangerous. 

Although  It  is  known  that  In  military 
matters  the  Soviet  Union  Is  quantitatively 
ahead  of  us,  we  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  our  technology  is  superior.  I 
am  afraid  that  while  their  civilian  technol- 
ogy is  lacking,  their  military  technology 
may  already  be  more  capable  than  our 
own.  There  are  many  who  agree  that  even 
If  this  fear  Is  not  Just  Justified  today,  it  will 
become  fully  Justified  within  a  few  years. 

All  of  us  should  be  happy  about  good 
and  well-founded  news  concerning  our  se- 
curity. It  has  been  asserted  that  Stealth 
changes  the  military  balance  back  to  the 
older  and  more  stable  situation  In  which 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  made  the 
free  world  safe.  But  If  our  military  devel- 
opers can  produce  nothing  better  than  the 
Stealth  bomber,  they  should  give  less  time 
to  boasting  and  more  to  work  on  truly  real- 
istic ways  to  Insure  peace  and  stability. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  arti- 
cle was  published  in  September  1980,  a 
year  ago.  It  is  by  Edward  Teller,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientists  in  the 
world — not  just  in  this  country,  not  just 
m  California,  but  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  in  the  whole  world. 
He  wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Real 
Question  About  'Stealth':  V^ill  It  Work?" 

I  will  not  read  the  article,  but  in  talk- 
ing about  whether  there  were  counter- 
measures  and  whether  this  Stealth  tech- 
nology would  really  have  the  effects  we 
want  it  to  have,  he  said : 

At  least  one  proposal  for  a  countermeasure 
exists.  This  method  appears  obvious  and  does 
not  even  require  any  extensive  technological 
eTort  In  order  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  delect, 
localize  and  destroy  Stealth  bombers. 

Unfortunately,  the  rules  of  classification  do 
not  permit  me  to  describe  this  countermeas- 
ure concept.  Probably  there  are  other  valid 


methods  of  defense  that  exist.  However,  this 
one  countermeasure  Is  sufficient  to  make  the 
usefulness  of  Stealth  highly  questionable. 

I  have  talked  to  Dr.  Teller,  and  his 
comment  there  I  have  had  on  my  list 
ever  since  I  talked  to  him  some  time  ago, 
and  that  is  still  on  the  list  of  unanswered 
questions  as  to  why  we  think  the  Stealth 
technology  is  here  now. 

I  repeat:  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
all  the  R.  &  D.  that  the  Stealth  program 
can  take.  But  to  put  our  national  security 
on  the  line  and  go  directly  to  Stealth  now 
and  bypass  the  B-1  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  for  our  country. 

As  many  Senators  know,  I  opposed 
President  Carter's  cancellation  of  the 
B-1  bomber  in  1977,  and  I  have  since 
worked  to  keep  the  bomber  program  alive 
and  to  insure  that  we  would  have  a  re- 
placement for  the  aging  B-52  fleet  that 
has  served  us  so  well  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  basic  premise  that  shapes  my 
thinking  on  the  bomber  issue  is  that  we 
will  need  a  versatile,  long-range  bomber 
force  well  into  the  21st  century. 

THE  CONVENTIONAL  ROLE 

Penetration  of  Soviet  airspace  in  a 
nuclear  war  has  received  the  greatest 
share  of  attention  in  the  bomber  debate. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  overlooked  the 
requirements  that  our  bombers  must  also 
be  able  to  carry  out  conventional  mis- 
sions and  to  serve  as  cruise  missile 
carriers. 

In  my  ovim  opinion,  the  most  important 
of  our  bomber  requirements  is  the  need 
for  deployable  conventional  forces  that 
would  allow  us  to  avoid  a  disastrous  re- 
liance on  the  early  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons should  deterrence  fail. 

In  other  words,  we  must  have  a  demon- 
stratable  ability  to  project  conventional 
combat  power  quickly  into  areas  where 
naval  and  ground  forces  might  take  days 
or  even  weeks  to  reach  in  sufiBcient 
strength. 

We  have  in  areas  of  the  world  the  awe- 
some firepower  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  with  our  carrier  task  force  and  our 
carrier  battle  groups,  but  we  cannot  have 
a  carrier  task  force  everywhere  we  may 
need  to  project  forces  in  the  interest  o^ 
our  own  foreign  policy  and  those  of  our 
allies  as  well. 

But  as  recent  budgetary  reductions 
have  shown  we  may  not  be  willing  to 
back  up  our  rhetoric  with  surface  forces 
needed  in  close  proximity  to  our  vital 

In  fact,  just  yesterday  in  this  Chamber 
an  amendment  of  mine  was  defeated  that 
called  just  to  restore  the  steaming  money, 
the  gas  money,  in  effect,  the  fuel  money, 
so  we  can  keep  two  carriers  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  instead  of  cutting  it  back  in 
half  as  is  being  proposed  in  the  interest 
of  saving  $74  million  while  at  the  same 
time  we  talk  about  our  need  to  talk 
tough,  be  tough,  and  carry  a  big  stick 
in  that  Persian  Gulf  area. 

So  I  see  the  B-1  in  a  conventional  role 
as  being  able  to  project  power  where  we 
do  not  have  carrier  task  force  or  do  not 
have  sufficient  carriers  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  world  in  case  something  hap- 
pens there,  and  this  is  a  means  of  power 
projection. 

I  am  convinced  that  after  thorough 
assessment  of  the  technology  involved. 
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which  we  discussed  earlier,  that  the  so- 
called  Stealth  bomber  is  too  far  into  our 
future  to  risk  our  national  security  on 
the  chance  that  it  can  be  developed  more 
quickly  no  matter  how  much  money  is 
poured  into  it. 

THE  CRUISE  MISSILE  CARRIER  ROLE 

The  requirements  for  a  cruise  missile 
carrying  aircraft  have  most  often  been 
examined  by  focusing  on  the  simpler 
part  of  the  wartime  mission — the  attack 
by  launching  cruise  missiles  from  outside 
Soviet  airspace,  thus  avoiding  hostile  air 
defenses.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  as- 
sumption that  we  can  hang  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  (ALCM)  on  virtually  any- 
thing with  wings  and  expect  success  with 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

Analysis  of  this  sort  ignores  the  fact 
that  for  an  ALCM  carrier  to  pose  a  credi- 
ble deterrent,  an  enemy  must  not  be  able 
to  destroy  it  as  it  sits  on  its  alert  bases. 
To  successfully  escape  annihilation  by 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
which  give  minimal  warning  which  can 
be  as  short  as  6  to  8  minutes  a  cruise 
missile  carrier  has  to  be  able  to  escape 
from  its  base  within  a  few  minutes,  a 
requirement  ?that  will  soon  exceed  the 
capabilities  of  our  B-52's,  and  a  require- 
ment that  is  beyond  commercial  aircraft 
modified  for  military  use. 

Also  overlooked  is  that  enroute  to  its 
launch  points,  an  ALCM  carrier  must 
have  its  electronics  protected  from  inter- 
ference effects. 

These  interference  effects  have  been 
called  EMP,  electromagnetic  pulse,  as 
well  as  nuclear  explosive  shock  waves, 
but  EMP  can  be  countered  somewhat  as 
can  some  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions by  hardening,  hardening  of  the 
electronics  systems  such  as  those  which 
cannot  be  dozie  on  the  B-52  without  huge 
expense  but  which  will  be  done  on  the 
B-1  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  navi- 
gation, communications,  which  could 
otherwise  be  destroyed  or  be  inoperable 
from  this  interference. 

THE  PENETRATION  ROLE 

As  our  cruise  missile  technology  ma- 
tures, I  believe  there  will  be  correspond- 
ingly less  demand  for  a  penetrating 
bomber. 

That  does  not  mean  that  I  see  the  time 
coming  in  the  immediate  future  when 
cruise  missiles  are  going  to  take  over  all 
of  this  role.  But  the  penetration  role, 
that  penetration  role  of  trying  to  get 
through  the  most  hostile  environment  is 
one  that  I  think  will  eventually  be  taken 
over  to  a  large  extent  by  the  cruise  mis- 
sile but  those  also  are  still  being  devel- 
oped. 

But  to  judge  a  bomber's  penetration 
capability — as  many  are  now  doing — 
solely  on  what  we  estimate  Soviet  de- 
fenses might  be  a  decade  from  now  ig- 
nores the  lessons  of  warfare.  In  the  air, 
as  on  the  land,  no  defensive  weapon  can 
completely  block  a  determined  offense. 
The  machine  gun  did  not  make  the  in- 
fantryman obsolete,  nor,  as  the  French 
learned,  did  the  concrete  of  the  maginot 
line  hold  against  the  imaginative  flank- 
ing attacks  of  the  German  tank  com- 
manders. 


Similarly,  Soviet  air  defenses  of  them- 
selves will  not  automatically  signal  the 
end  of  the  manned  bomber. 

Just  because  their  defenses  are  there 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  try  to 
get  through  those  defenses.  That  has 
been  the  history  of  warfare. 

There  will  be  no  magic  moment  when 
the  Soviet  Union  becomes  impenetrable, 
although  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
Soviet  planners  who  would  hope  that  we 
would  reach  such  a  conclusion  and  thus 
permit  them  to  divert  vast  sums  to  of- 
fensive weaponry  rather  than  being 
forced  into  defensive  weaponry  as  they 
will  be  if  we  buy  the  B-1.  And  so  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  attempts  to  fix  a  specific 
year  when  a  penetrating  bomber  cannot 
do  the  job  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  face  the  brutal 
reality  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  maimed 
bomber  requirement — and  there  will  be 
one  until  we  can  at  least  place  part  of 
our  reliance  on  cniise  missiles — we  will 
have  to  be  ready  to  send  our  airmen  to 
do  the  job  of  penetrating  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. And  we  should  send  them  in  the 
best  aircraft  this  country  can  produce. 

THI    B-62     AND    STEALTH     AS    A    MULTIPURPOSE 
BOMBER 

As  a  multirole  bomber  required  to  per- 
form the  missions  I  have  outlined  above, 
the  B-52  will  have  to  be  replaced  well 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  am  convinced,  after  thorough  as- 
sessment of  the  technology  involved, 
which  we  discussed  earlier,  that  the  so- 
called  Stealth  bomber  is  too  far  into 
our  future  to  risk  our  national  security 
on  the  chance  that  it  can  be  developed 
more  quickly,  no  matter  how  much 
money  is  poured  into  it.  Moreover,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Stealth  concept 
would  give  us  an  aircraft  that  is  suf- 
ficiently versatile  to  serve  in  a  variety 
of  combat  roles,  the  variety  that  I  have 
talked  about.  In  spite  of  these  draw- 
backs, I  agree  fully  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  support  spending  for  research 
on  Stealth  technologies  because  they  ob- 
viously have  many  applications. 

Because  of  its  age  alone,  the  B-52  is 
becoming  rapidly  less  reliable.  Original- 
ly designed  in  the  mid-1940's  as  a  pro- 
peller-driven bomber,  the  newest  of 
these  big  planes  are  now  almost  20 
years  old. 

In  fact,  we  have  logbooks  that  actu- 
ally have  son  flying  the  same  aircraft 
their  fathers  flew  in  the  Air  Force  be- 
fore them.  Actually  the  same  aircraft, 
not  the  same  type,  but  the  same  aircraft, 
sons  fiying  the  same  aircraft  their  fa- 
thers flew  before  them. 

If  we  opt  for  a  "Stealth  only"  bomber 
fleet,  we  still  have  to  maintain  B-52's 
even  at  that  stage  for  cruise  missile  car- 
riage and  conventional  bombing,  which 
could  mean  sending  our  airmen  to  com- 
bat in  aircraft  approaching  40  years  of 
service  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  here  we  had  a 
debate  on  the  battleships,  and  many  Sen- 
ators who  now  advocate  retention  of  the 
B-52  then  argued  that  because  the  bat- 
tleship had  13  years  of  service  life  they 
were  unfit  for  combat. 

I  find  it  somewhat  inconsistent  that 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  battleship 


would  now  ask  that  young  Americans  be 
ready  to  go  war  in  aircraft  that  are  al- 
ready antiquities,  aircraft  that  make  the 
battleships  look  mint  new  by  compari- 
son. 

Both  as  a  cruise  missile  launcher  and 
as  a  conventional  bomber,  the  B-52  will 
be  increasingly  unsatisfactory  because 
it  lacks  the  modem  features  of  an  air- 
craft such  as  the  B-1.  That  was  demon- 
strated. Seventeen  of  the  B-52's  were 
lost  to  relatively  primitive  North  Viet- 
namese air  defenses  in  the  early  1970's. 
During  the  next  20  years,  even  deadlier 
air  defenses  will  become  common  in  the 
arsenals  of  many  nations,  thus  greatly 
reducing  the  credibility  of  the  B-52's  in 
conventional  roles. 

In  the  event  of  nuclear  war,  even  the 
comparatively  less  demanding  mission  of 
the  cruise  missile  carrier  might  be  be- 
yond the  B-52,  since  the  old  plane's  wir- 
ing, communications,  and  navigation  sys- 
tems are  protected  adequately  from  the 
disabling  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP) 
effects  of  nuclear  detonations. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  congratulate  him  on 
making  an  excellent  statement.  One  of 
the  things  he  is  pointing  out  is  the  fact 
this  is  so  much  more  modem  aircraft 
than  the  B-52  and  I  th-nk  we  should 
stress  also  it  is  a  much  more  modem  air- 
craft than  the  prototype  B-1  that  came 
off  of  the  assembly  lines  4  or  5  years  ago 
because  I  understand  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant changes  of  the  fuselage  so  it  is 
not  as  perceptible  on  Russian  radar 
screens  and  they  have  put  more  modem 
engines  in  the  aircraft  as  well. 

So  this  is  truly  a  bomber  of  current 
technology.  Is  that  not  the  way  my  col- 
league understands  it? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Ibat  is  exactly  correct. 
In  the  data  we  brought  with  us  today 
here  I  th'nk  we  had  a  listing  of  just  a  few 
of  the  things  that  are  different  between 
the  B-1  and  the  B-IB. 

The  B-IB  improvements  over  the  B-1 : 
longer  range,  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
carrier,  improved  penetrability,  which 
includes  the  reduced  radar  cross  section, 
improved  elettronics  countermeasures. 
and  ALQ-153  tail  warning  system — 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Putting  in  new  en- 
gines. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Improved  avionics,  and 
improved  engines  are  the  next  two; 
modernized  offensive  avionics;  enhanced 
capability  of  defensive  avionics;  stand- 
ardized commimication  and  traffic  con- 
trol equipment;  movable  weapons  bay 
bulkhead  for  greater  variety  of  weapon 
carriage;  external  weapons  and  fuel 
capabihty;  increased  gross  weight — 
395.000-477.000  pounds— capacity  for 
added  range:  added  tail  waming  radar 
system;  added  cross  bleed  starting  sys- 
tem to  enhance  fast  base  escape:  and 
reduced  radar  cross  section  by  one-tenth 
of  B-1. 

Those  are  just  the  obvious  ones. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  These,  Mr.  President, 
are  very  important  things  to  be  pointed 
out  to  the  general  public.  This  is  indeed 
and  in  fact  an  aircraft  of  the  eighties, 
not  of  the  sixties  or  seventies. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments  in  pointing  this  out.  I  think  he 
made  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GLENN.  As  a  multirole  bomber 
Stealth's  only  strong  suit  is  the  possi- 
bility, and  it  is  still  a  possibility,  that 
a  bomber-sized  aircraft  can  be  built  that 
might  be  able  to  avoid  detection  by 
Soviet  radars. 

Actually  what  the  Stealth-only  sup- 
porters are  really  saying  is  that  Stealth 
might  be  able  to  do  well  against  the 
types  of  radars  that  our  intelligence 
services  estimate  might  be  in  existence 
10  to  20  years  from  now. 

If,  of  course,  the  Soviets  do  better 
than  we  estimate,  Stealth  could  well 
be  useless  and  America  would  be  stuck 
with  the  B-52— if  it  can  still  fly— and 
there  will  be  no  replacement  in  sight. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  possibility 
that  Stealth's  "clock  of  radar  invisibil- 
ity" could  be  completely  shredded  by 
the  development  of  detection  means 
other  than  the  radars  we  know  today. 

Once  again  I  would  refer  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller's  article  which  I  entered  into 
the  Record  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

Teller  wrote: 

Counter  measures  seem  so  easy  that  even 
a  couple  of  years,  considerably  less  time  than 
the  actual  production  time  requirement  for 
Stealth,  would  suffice  for  their  deployment. 

A  spate  of  recent  articles  in  technical 
literature  support  Dr.  Teller.  Already  in 
advanced  research  is  an  "optical  radar" 
that  would  detect  aircraft — not  by  radio 
frequency  energy  that  Stealth  is  de- 
signed to  contend  with,  but  by  amplified 
light  waves.  Another  journal  discusses 
the  uses  of  lasers  in  air  defense  warning 
systems,  while  a  third  describes  a 
method  of  tracking  aircraft  by  the  tur- 
bulence resulting  from  flight  through 
the  atmosphere.  And  if  these  develop- 
ments are  not  suflBcient  to  cause  doubts 
about  Stealth,  there  are  other  advances 
in  long-wave  infrared  sensors  and  in  un- 
conventional radars  to  worry  about. 

I  will  not  go  into  technical  detail,  we 
cannot  here,  which  we  have  said  repeat- 
edly, about  why  we  have  doubt  about 
Stealth. 

I  am  concerned  that,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Stealth  is  being  viewed  by  many 
as  a  panacea  for  our  bomber  problem. 
It  is  not.  Seciority  prevents  full  disclo- 
sure of  the  shortcomings  of  Stealth  con- 
cepts in  an  open  forum. 

I  must  say  this,  that  if  this  really  is 
going  to  be  an  issue  that  is  going  to  sway 
many  votes,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
ask  for  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate. 
That  could  occur  tonight,  tomorow,  or 
whenever,  because  I  think  it  is  Important 
enough  that  we  have  the  basics  of  the 
Stealth  technology  pointed  out  which, 
I  think,  we  could  probably  do  in  closed 
session  without  getting  into  a  lot  of  the 
details  that  might  be  bordering  on  giv- 
ing away  secrets  anytime  we  try  to  get 
100  people  together  and  put  out  some- 
thing of  this  classification.  But  we  might, 
if  this  becomes  a  major  issue  in  this 
evening's  debate,  want  to  go  to  a  closed 
session. 

But,  after  hours  of  briefings  and  dis- 
cussions about  Stealth  with  DOD  officials 
and  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 


nity, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  the  technology  should  be  pursued, 
an  operational,  on-the-runway  Stealth 
bomber  is  not  in  the  cards  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

THE  B-1  AS  A  MULTIROLE  BOMBER 

In  contrast  to  the  B-52  and  the  con- 
ceptual Stealth  aircraft,  the  B-1  is  a 
truly  multirole  bomber. 

In  the  conventional  role,  the  B-1  ctin 
rapidly  project  massive  nonnuclear  pow- 
er far  from  our  shores.  It  can  take  off 
from  bases  in  the  United  States,  fly  to 
Eastern  Europe  with  a  full  internal  load 
of  conventional  "iron"  bombs  and  re- 
turn without  the  use  of  refueling  tank- 
ers. The  B-1  can  carry  more  convention- 
al bombs  internally  than  the  older  B-52's 
can  carry  both  internally  and  on  ex- 
ternal racks.  When  both  external  storage 
of  bombs  and  internal  bomb  bays  are 
used,  the  B-1  can  deliver  125,000  pounds 
of  bombs — well  over  twice  the  payload 
of  the  ancient  B-52.  And  because  of  Its 
smaller  radar  signature  and  electronics, 
the  B-1  will  be  far  less  vulnerable  than 
the  B-52  to  the  rapidly  improving  air 
defenses  of  nations  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

As  a  cruise  missile  carrier,  the  B-1  is 
far  superior  to  the  B-52  and  Stealth.  In 
the  initial  portion  of  a  nuclear  war,  the 
B-1,  because  of  its  speed  will  be  better 
able  to  escape  from  its  bases  than  can  the 
B-52.  Structurally,  the  stronger  B-1  can 
withstand  almost  twice  the  blast  pressure 
than  can  the  B-52.  The  electromagnetic 
effects  I  spoke  of  earlier  will  disable  the 
B-52,  which  is  not  hardened,  while  the 
B-1  is  designed  to  withstand  a  high  level 
of  electromagnetic  pulse. 

In  the  penetration  role,  the  B-1  has 
received  a  bum  rap  while  we  have  simul- 
taneously made  the  Soviet  air  defense 
gunners  10  feet  tall.  Although  I  believe 
the  necessity  of  having  a  manned  bomber 
run  the  risk  inherent  in  penetration  will 
decline  in  importance,  this  decline  will 
occur  because  our  technology  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  a  better  substitute — not 
because  Soviet  defenses  can,  at  some 
magic  point,  make  the  U.S.S.R.  impreg- 
nable. 

It  is  not  widely  known,  but  the  1977 
studies  of  the  B-1  in  the  penetration  role 
were  seriously  flawed,  and  those  were  re- 
ferred to  earlier  on  the  floor,  and  I  want 
to  address  those  for  just  a  moment  to  re- 
spond to  that  bit  of  information  as  I  see 
it  also.  In  that  1977  study — i*;  was  a  theo- 
retical study  that  I  think  went  wrong — 
the  failure  lies  in  the  assumptions:  In 
the  1977  study  the  B-1  was  pitted  against 
undamaged  Soviet  defense  systems,  as- 
suming that  there  had  been  no  knocking 
out  or  no  attempt  to  hit  their  defensive 
systems  at  all. 

There  was  not  any  assumption  there 
was  then  at  that  time  a  nuclear  war  and 
that  there  had  been  U.S.  ballistic  mis- 
siles fired  that  had  probably  taken  out  a 
significant  portion  of  air  defenses,  and 
this  was  not  factored  into  the  penetra- 
tion studies  at  the  time. 

Then  next,  the  B-l's  electronic  counter- 
measures  were  not  considered  when  eval- 
uating the  ability  to  penetrate.  They  did 
not  even  use  the  ECM  capability  in  that 
1977  study,  and  these  have  been  updated 
over  the  past  4  years  and  have  proven 


highly  effective  in  fly-off  tests  against  the 
best  radars  and  missile  defenses  avail- 
able. 

The  original  tests  did  not  assess  the 
most  likely  scenario  that  the  B-l's  would 
be  attacking  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
midst  of  hundreds — or  thousands— of 
air-laimched  cruise  missiles  which  could 
saturate  surviving  Soviet  defenses.  In 
other  words,  that  study  was  basically 
based  on  the  ability  of  single  or  low  num- 
bers of  aircraft  to  get  through  without 
any  of  these  other  assumptions  that 
would  more  likely  be  the  combat  scenario. 

In  a  few  words,  balancing  requirements 
against  capabilities  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  what  we  must  have  is  a 
bomber  that  not  only  can  penetrate,  but 
that  can  also  be  used  for  other  roles.  And 
that  bomber  is  the  B-1. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  new  bomber, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  costs  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  each  practical  option 
available  to  us. 

I  am  just  as  much  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  this  machine  as  anyone  in  this 
Chamber.  They  are  horribly  expensive, 
and  we  are  talking  about  this  kind  of 
money,  $200  million  for  each  airplane, 
and  it  is  almost  mind  boggling.  But  you 
have  to  ask  yourselves  if  we  need  it  and 
do  not  have  it  what  is  the  cost  to  our 
Nation? 

So  I  asked  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  lay  out  the 
total  cost  of  each  of  these  tactical  op- 
tions available  to  us.  The  following 
choices  are: 

Option  1,  keeping  the  present  B-52/ 
PB-111  fleet  modernized  and  flying  until 
the  year  2000.  Option  2,  buying  and 
operating  B-1  bombers  to  supplant  our 
present  B-52/FB-111  fleet  and  operating 
them  until  the  year  2000.  Option  3, 
keeping  the  B-52/FB-111  fleet  until 
Stealth  can  become  operational.  Option 
4,  progressing  from  the  B-52/FB-111  to 
the  B-1  while  continuing  work  on  the 
Stealth  concept,  eventually  producing 
Stealth  aircraft  when  practical. 

The  Department  of  Defense  analysis 
of  these  options  showed  that  no  real 
savings  could  be  realized  by  option  1  over 
option  2  and  that  a  mixed  force  of  B-l's 
and  Stealth  aircraft,  when  practical, 
would  probably  be  no  more  expensive— 
but  much  more  effective — than  a  bomber 
fleet  comprised  entirely  of  Stealth  air- 
craft. 

A  line-by-line  examination  of  the 
CBO  letter  of  November  6  that  priced 
the  B-1  program  at  nearly  $40  billion 
that  I  referred  to  earlier  revealed  that 
the  cost  estimate  was  given  to  this  level 
by  adding  features  the  Air  Force  does 
not  require  by  assigning  unrealistic  cost 
to  such  aspects  as  the  value  of  manufac- 
turing experiences.  The  CBO  then  took 
this  gold-plated  program  and  inflated  it 
to  1986  dollars  by  use  of  higher  factors 
than  in  general  use  elsewhere  in  the 
Government  or  on  any  other  weapons 
system  that  we  are  debating  about  in 
this  bill. 

My  position  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: We  will  need  a  multiroU  bomber 
capability  in  the  21st  century.  The  pres- 
ent fleet  of  B-52's  and  FB-lll's  cannot 
meet  this  requirement.  While  Stealth  re- 
search seems  promising  and  must  be  fol- 
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lowed,  we  cannot  rely  on  our  present 
aging  bombers  until  Stealth  can  be  pro- 
duced imless  we  are  willing  to  accept 
high  risk  to  our  national  security.  I 
think  we  must  build  the  updated  B-1 
while  going  ahead  as  fast  as  we  can  pur- 
suing the  Stealth  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  at  the  B-IB  pro- 
gram as  a  low-risk  program  because  it  is 
qualifled  from  the  systems  standpoint. 
Four  aircraft  have  been  built.  Over  1,900 
flight  test  hours  have  been  flown.  There 
has  been  7,550  engine  flight  hours; 
37,556  miles  have  been  flown  below  400 
feet  on  the  automatic  system  for  low- 
altitude  running  simulation.  All  high- 
load  structures  were  subjected  to  ulti- 
mate load  fatigue  testing;  a  three-life- 
times projected  airplane. 

Gen.  Tom  Stafford,  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  ex-Commander  of  Edwards  Plight 
Test  Center,  where  the  B-1  was  tested, 
stated  that  the  B-1  test  program  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate. 

So  the  airplane  is  ready  to  go  to  pro- 
duction. Critical  long  lead  time  items 
necessary  for  production,  such  as  forg- 
ings,  toolings,  and  materials  have  been 
retained  in  storage  and  are  readily  avail- 
able. The  major  portion  of  the  engineer- 
ing is  completed.  The  design  is  mature. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  A  skilled 
corps  of  about  one  workforce  is  still  in 
place,  including  hundreds  with  key  engi- 
neering experience  who  have  been  on  loan 
to  other  aircraft  companies.  Production 
facilities  are  available  at  Rockwell,  in- 
cluding a  new  building  and  others  which 
will  be  added  depending  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  program. 

So  I  see  the  program  as  being  ready 
to  go.  I  do  not  think  you  can  afford  not 
to  have  it,  even  though  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive project. 

Mr.  BUivIPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  that  is  not  redundant  and  that 
has  not  already  been  said  in  spades.  But 
there  are  two  or  three  observations  I 
want  to  make  and  maybe,  even  at  the 
expense  of  being  redundant,  try  to  em- 
phasize a  couple  of  points. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  we  are  not  really 
deliberating  this  issue  like  a  great  de- 
liberative body  is  supposed  to.  We  are 
tonight,  probably  within  the  next  hour  or 
2,  going  to  vote  on  a  weapons  system 
that  is  bigger  than  any  weapons  system 
we  have  ever  procured  by  a  magnitude  of 
somewhere  between  2  and  5  times. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  building  a  penetrating  bomber 
is  that  you  can  call  them  back.  Well  that 
is  true.  You  can  call  a  penetrating 
bomber  back  after  it  has  been  sent  on  a 
mission.  But  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues tonight  you  cannot  recall  your 
votes.  Once  you  vote  tonight,  we  are  em- 
barked on  building  100  airplanes  that  are 
going  to  cost,  in  then  year  dollars,  $400 
million  each. 

The  only  people  in  the  world  that  I 
can  envision  really  getting  a  pretty  good 
deal  out  of  this  is  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  anticipating  a 
B-1  bomber,  or  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52, 


for  many,  many  years  and  everybody 
here  knows  that  they  have  a  classic  air 
defense  system  designed  for  just  this  air- 
craft that  we  are  getting  ready  to  build. 

Now  you  can  talk  about  when  the  B-1 
is  going  to  be  operational.  That  is  a  very 
narrow  figure.  Everybody  knows  that  it 
is  going  to  be  operational  sometime 
around  1985  to  1987.  There  is  some  con- 
siderable dispute  about  how  long  it  will 
have  a  penetrating  capability.  But  put 
the  best  light  on  it  and  it  comes  out  to 
about  1995. 

Ask  yourselves:  What  is  the  mission  of 
the  B-1?  Why  are  we  committing  $40 
billion  in  this  defense  budget  to  100  air- 
planes? What  is  its  mission  and  how  can 
it  fulfill  it? 

Well,  in  1977,  the  only  thing  I  ever 
heard  was  that  it  was  to  be  a  penetrating 
bomber.  Nobody  talked  about  it  being 
a  conventional  bomber,  nobody  talked 
about  it  being  a  cruise  missile  carrier. 
Indeed,  at  that  time  we  were  putting 
money  in  this  budget  to  buy  L-lOll's  and 
747's  to  experiment  with  as  cruise  mis- 
sile carriers.  That  was  when  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  wind  up  with  the  SALT 
II  treaty. 

But  now  the  argument  is  made,  in  jus- 
tification, and  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  pene- 
trate for  any  long  period  of  time,  that 
it  is  also  a  magnificent  conventional 
bomber  and  it  is  also  a  fine  cruise  missile 
carrier. 

Well,  if  you  want  a  bomber  that  can 
shoot  its  cruise  missiles  and  penetrate 
the  Soviet  Union  until  the  mid-1990's, 
we  have  one — the  B-52.  Now  that  al- 
ways provokes  the  same  response  every 
time  it  is  mentioned — that  they  are  older 
than  the  pilots  that  are  flying  them.  And 
there  is  some  justification  for  saying  that 
and  there  is  enough  credibility  to  it  for 
all  of  us  to  be  concerned  about  the  life 
of  the  B-52's.  But  all  I  am  saying  is  I 
have  never  heard  an  Air  Force  general — 
and,  indeed,  I  heard  the  President  say 
less  than  2  months  ago — that  we  were 
going  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  retro- 
fltting  the  B-52G's  and  H's  with  the  goal 
that  they  will  be  able  to  shoot  and  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  Union  through  the  mid- 
I990's. 

Now  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  on  the  B-52  does  not  make  it 
brand  new,  but  we  are  putting  the  best 
avionics  and  the  best  counterelectronics 
measures  we  have  on  it,  and  it  will  carry 
20  cruise  missiles.  So,  it  is  a  conventional 
bomber.  If  you  want  it  as  a  standoff 
bomber,  it  will  carry  20  cruise  missiles. 
And,  if  you  want  it  to  shoot  and  pene- 
trate, every  Air  Force  general  I  have 
heard  talk  says  it  will  perform  this  mis- 
sion through  the  mid-1990's. 

So  why  are  we  putting  $40  billion  into 
a  weapons  system  to  duplicate  what  we 
already  have  and  add  to  that  the  ATB? 
Well  every  time  you  start  talking  about 
the  Stealth,  the  proponents  of  the  B-1 
say  the  Stealth  is  just  on  paper.  It  is 
rather  tragic  that  we  cannot  debate 
some  of  the  technology  of  the  Stealth. 
But  I  will  say  this:  There  are  two  peo- 
ple for  whom  I  have  the  utmost  respect 
when  it  comes  to  research  and  develc^)- 
ment  in  the  Defense  Department,  and 


I  will  tell  you  who  they  are.  They  are 
Dr.  Bill  Perry  and  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer. 

I  have  heard  both  of  them  say  per- 
sonally to  me  that  they  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  Stealth  bomber. 

Bill  Perry  says  he  can  conceive  of  no 
reason,  unless  we  funnel  too  many  of 
our  resources  into  the  B-1,  why  the 
Stealth  bomber  could  not  have  an  IOC 
of  1989-1991! 

I  talked  to  an  Air  Force  general  the 
other  day  and  he  said  it  may  be  1990, 
but  he  also  expressed  a  great  confidence 
factor  ;n  this  bomber. 

It  is  not  a  paper  bomber. 

Why  are  we  going  to  build  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber  that  will  not  penetrate  when 
we  have  one  coming  on  that  will,  assum- 
ing you  balieve-in  penetrating  bomliers? 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  Stealth 
and  I  still  am  an  advocate  of  the  Stealth, 
even  though  I  think  at  some  point  we 
are  gong  to  have  to  debate  again  the 
value  and  the  desirability  of  even  hav- 
ing a  penetrating  bomber  because  every- 
body during  this  debate,  and  for  the  past 
12  months,  has  put  the  most  revolution- 
ary weapon  of  this  century  on  the  back 
burner  as  though  it  dees  not  exist,  and 
that  is  the  cruise  missile. 

Has  anyone  in  this  body  heard  one 
person  from  the  Pentagon  say  that  he 
does  not  think  the  cruise  missile  is  go- 
ing to  work? 

Bill  Perry  and  Dr.  DeLauer  will  both 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  most  revolutionary 
weapon  oi  the  century,  accurate  to  an 
unbelievable  degree.  1  heard  one  gen- 
eral say  you  can  put  one  in  the  Kremlin 
dining  room,  if  you  want  to. 

And  we  are  going  to  put  them  on  sub- 
marines, all  of  our  Los  Angeles  and  Tri- 
dent submarines. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  nice 
thing  about  the  way  this  vote  is  going 
to  come  out  tonight,  and  that  is  I  will  be 
able  to  say  to  all  of  my  constituents  and 
all  of  my  friends  when  they  start  hear- 
ing these  stories  about  how  far  behind 
we  are  in  this  and  how  far  we  are  behind 
in  that,  "I  am  resflly  sorry  about  that, 
but  the  B-1  ate  that  up  like  a  piranha," 
and  I  will  be  telling  the  truth. 

Is  it  cost  effective  to  spend  $40  billion 
for  an  airplane  that  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  is  going  to  be  superseded  in  1989 
or  1990? 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  everybody 
in  America  could  hear  this  debate  to- 
night. I  would  be  delighted,  incidentally, 
to  debate  this  issue  on  national  televi- 
sion, not  only  the  B-1,  but  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  which  would  take 
the  money  you  would  otherwise  put  in 
B-1  and  put  it  into  some  readiness  items. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 

You  know,  Clausewitz  said  that  you 
fight  the  kind  of  war  you  are  prepared 
to  fight.  Are  we  prepared  to  go  to  war 
with  the  rapid  deployment  force  in  the 
Middle  East?  Are  we  prepared  to  fight  in 
Western  Europe  if  the  Soviets  decide  to 
attack?  Not  if  you  believe  everything  you 
read  and  everything  you  hear  from  wit- 
nesses who  come  up  here  from  the 
Pentagon. 

What  kind  of  war  are  we  prepared  to 
fight?  We  are  prepared  to  fight  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  war. 
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When  you  start  talking  about  the  de- 
sirability of  a  conventional  bomber  be- 
cause you  can  call  it  back,  that  was  fine 
back  when  the  novel  "Failsafe"  was 
written.  But  that  was  before  we  had  sub- 
marine launched  SLBM's;  that  was  be- 
fore we  had  ground-launched  GLCM's. 
Our  strategic  planning  does  not  include 
a  first  strike.  Our  strategic  planning  does 
not  include  a  launch-on-waming  attack. 
Our  strategic  planning  is  designed  to 
keep  a  retaliatory  capability  so  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  launches  the  first 
strike,  we  have  ample  force  to  answer, 
not  with  airplanes,  but  with  enough  of 
our  survivable  ICBM's  and  our  sub- 
marines. 

Winston  Churchill  made  the  point  in  a 
different  context  and  John  Culver 
magniflciently  and  eloquently  elaborated 
on  it  last  year  when  he  said  the  air- 
nlanes  will  get  there  when  the  war  is 
r>ver  and  can  do  nothing  except  make  the 
rubble  bounce  higher. 

Nobody  doubts  that  for  an  instant. 

Mr.  President,  our  strength  and  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  is  not  entirely 
dependent  on  how  many  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns  we  have.  Our  strength  relies,  I 
think,  just  as  heavily  on  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment and  in  each  other.  I  think  the  way 
we  feel  about  each  other  as  Americans  is 
'■nportant.  I  think  that  the  strength  of 
this  Nation  and  the  strength  of  its  econ- 
omy is  as  important  as  how  many 
tanks,  planes  and  guns  we  have. 

What  we  have  done  now  is  assure  a 
<>lOO-billion  deficit  for  1982  by  an  ad- 
ninistration.  incidentally,  which  has  said 
— iu  cannot  have  a  free  lunch,  you  can- 
i:  Dt  have  it  both  ways,  you  cannot  spend 
more  than  you  take  in. 

What  has  happened  in  the  Admin- 
istration's very  first  year?  We  are  antici- 
pating somewhere  between  an  $80  bil- 
lion and  a  $100-billion  deficit.  The 
President  was  dead  right.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  All  we  are 
doing  is  destroying  a  national  consen- 
sus for  a  strong  defense.  If  you  do  not 
think  the  tide  is  changing,  talk  to  the 
folks  back  home.  Talk  to  the  people  who 
have  lost  their  jobs,  all  miUion-and-a- 
half  of  them  in  the  last  3  months,  and 
see  how  strongly  they  feel  about  this  de- 
fense budget. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are  im- 
portant in  this  country. 

I  have  voted  for  every  defense  budget 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  Put 
that  down  in  the  record.  I  have  voted  for 
every  defense  budget  that  has  come  up 
since  I  have  been  here,  but  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  vote  for  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  our  strength  lies,  from 
a  military  standpoint,  more  in  the  kind 
of  conventional  forces  we  have  right  now 
than  even  our  strategic  forces,  because  a 
conventional  war  is  the  kind  of  war  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  have  to  fight.  What 
do  we  do  when  we  siphon  off  $40  billion 
for  a  plane  of  very  limited  utility?  We 
jeopardize  the  rapid  deployment  force: 
and  we  jeopardize  what  we  have  as  a 
conventional  force  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Army  says  today— listen  to  this— 
that  we  have  only  one  combat-ready 
division,  the  82d  Airborne. 

Think  about  that. 


We  consider  ourselves  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  on  Earth,  and  the  Army  says 
we  have  one  combat  ready  division. 

Do  you  know  what  else  the  Army  says? 
They  say  we  have  the  ability  to  fight  for 
30  days  in  Western  Europe.  When  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  offered  an 
amendment  to  preposition  equipment,  to 
give  our  troops  more  ammunition,  to 
raise  that  from  30  days  to  60  days,  to  fix 
it  so  we  could  fight  60  days  when  the 
Army  says  that  to  have  a  credible  deter- 
rent in  Europe,  we  have  to  have  180  days 
worth  of  munitions,  we  cannot  even  get 
enough  money  in  this  budget  for  an  ad- 
ditional 30  days. 

That  is  not  something  I  dreamed  last 
night.  That  is  what  the  people  come  over 
here  and  testify  to. 

What  else  have  we  done? 

Well,  we  have  cut  our  manpower  by 
6,000.  We  are  going  to  have  6,000  men 
fewer  under  this  budget  than  we  would 
have  had  under  the  projected  Carter 
budget.  And  we  talk  about  revitalizing 
our  military  strength  and  our  armed 
services.  We  are  buying  this  year,  be- 
cause of  the  B-1  siphoning  so  much 
money  off — listen  to  this^20  percent 
fewer  combat  tactical  aircraft  this  year 
than  we  bought  in  1980. 

We  talk  about  ships.  We  want  a  600- 
ship  Navy.  We  want  540  ships  by  1987. 
However,  we  are  buying  18  percent  fewer 
ships  in  this  budget  than  we  bougnt  in 
1980.  Does  that  sound  like  a  country  that 
is  really  serious  about  rearming  itself? 

Those  AWACS,  which  were  so  widely 
debated  and  the  technology  of  which  was 
so  widely  touted,  cost  $123  million.  That 
plane  out  at  Andrews  Air  Base,  which  the 
President  is  going  to  jump  on — he  will 
never  make  it,  but  we  like  to  think  he 
will — and  guide  the  war  from,  cost  $120 
million.  And  this  plane,  the  B-IB,  will 
cost  400  million  smokes. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  to  that  540- 
ship  Navy?  Well,  we  are  going  to  bring 
out  the  old  battleship  Iowa,  and  the  old 
battleship  iVeio  Jersey.  I  did  not  hear 
anybody  who  was  talking  about  those 
decrepit  old  B-52's  talk  about  their  being 
decrepit  when  we  were  dragging  those 
old  battleships  out. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  Well- 
ington. He  was  reviewing  a  little  old 
ragtag  company  of  troops  one  time.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  did  not 
know  they  were  a  ragtag  company.  He 
said  to  Wellington,  "Do  you  think  these 
troops  will  frighten  the  enemy?" 

Wellington  said,  "I  don't  know  about 
the  enemy,  but  they  scare  the  hell  out 
of  me." 

That  is  the  way  I  think  we  are  about 
the  B-1.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  is  frightened  by  what  we 
are  doing  here,  but  it  scares  the  hell  out 
of  me.  This  program  represents  an  un- 
believable waste,  and,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ators, you  cannot  recall  your  vote. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make  on  the  Navy.  While  trying  to  reach 
a  540-ship  Navy,  we  are  going  to  build 
this  airplane  for  $400  million  apiece.  It 
is  going  to  have  a  7-  or  8-year  life  ex- 
pectancy to  perform  the  mission  we  are 
building  for  it.  But  you  can  build  a 
guided  missile  frigate  for  the  cost  of  two 


to  three  B-1  bombers,  and  it  has  a  35- 
year  life  expectancy. 

The  other  day,  I  was  coming  back  from 
lunch  at  one  of  the  local  restaurants. 
I  looked  up  at  that  magnificent  Hart 
building,  with  all  that  beautiful  marble. 
I  thought  about  all  the  abuse  I  took  last 
year  when  I  was  running  because  I  had 
voted  for  that  building.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  original  appropriation,  and  I  might 
have  voted  against  it.  But  when  I  got 
here,  the  superstructure  was  coming  out 
of  the  groimd. 

I  remember  my  colleague  who  sits  in 
the  chair  wanted  to  tear  it  all  down  and 
make  a  parking  lot  out  of  it.  He  cannot 
defend  himself  right  now.  Somehow,  I 
got  caught  on  the  floor.  They  said.  "Sen- 
ator HotLiNGs  will  be  back  in  a  minute. 
Will  you  hold  the  floor  until  he  gets 
here?"  I  spent  3  hours  debating  with  my 
fine  friend  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
chair,  there.  And  I  finally  won  it.  I  found 
out  Senator  Hollings  not  only  was  not 
here,  but  that  he  was  not  coming.  And 
maybe  you  think  I  did  not  pay  a  high 
price  for  that,  last  fall. 

Now  he  shows  up,  1  year  and  5  months 
later.  [Laughter.] 

But  to  go  on  with  the  story,  I  looked 
up  at  that  building  and  told  my  staff, 
"Can  you  imagine  all  the  furor  that 
building  has  caused  in  this  country  and 
that  when  it  is  finished,  it  will  cost  one- 
third  as  much  as  one  B-1  bomber."  And 
I  have  a  feeling  it  will  be  here  a  lot 
longer  than  the  last  B-1  bomber. 

Do  you  know  what  we  are  doing  here, 
Mr.  President?  We  are  pandering  to  the 
American  people,  for  whom  I  really  feel 
and  in  whose  judgment  I  have  great  con- 
fidence once  they  are  given  the  facts.  We 
are  pandering  to  people  who  do  not  want 
to  be  pandered  to.  I  can  say  that  I  have 
seen  a  couple  of  polls  that  show  the 
American  people  are  not  very  rhapsodic 
about  the  B-1  bomber. 

I  thought  in  1977  when  I  was  opposed 
to  the  B-1  that  it  was  a  fairly  close  call. 
It  is  no  longer  a  close  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  wrap  up  here  by 
saying  that  I  would  like  everybody  to- 
night who  votes  for  this  to  be  prepared  to 
go  home  and  tell  their  constituents  that 
they  want  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  but  because  we  are  to  spend  $40 
billion  for  100  bombers— $40  billion  for 
100  bombers— we  may  not  have  any  guns 
and  ammunition  for  their  youngsters 
when  they  get  in.  StUl,  we  think  it  would 
be  a  nice  patriotic  thing  for  them  to  do. 

I  did  not  blame  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  when  he  said  this  afternoon  that 
he  wished  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  did  not  reallo- 
cate this  money  for  all  those  readiness 
items.  I  do  not  blame  him  at  all.  If  I  were 
voting  against  the  amendment,  I  would 
wish  it  were  not  in  there  too. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  national  televi- 
sion and  ask  anybody  who  votes  against 
this  amendment  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  we  have  a  30-day  war  fight- 
ing capability  in  Europe,  that  we  have 
cut  TACAm  by  20  percent,  and  that  we 
have  cut  our  shipbuilding  by  18  percent, 
and  everything  that  goes  with  it.  I  guess 
the  solution  to  this  dilemma  goes  back 
to  1977,  when  we  zapped  this  thing.  At 
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that  time  we  were  going  to  build  244  of 
them.  Do  you  remember  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Now  we  decide  we  just  want  100. 
I  think  that  means  that  anything  that  is 
not  worth  doing  is  not  worth  doing  well. 

When  this  vote  is  taken  tonight,  it  will 
make  the  decision  final.  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  in  this  body  boast  about 
voting  for  the  ABM  that  we  spent  $6  bil- 
lion for  out  in  North  Dakota  and  dis- 
mantled before  it  was  finished.  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  in  this  body  boast 
about  being  a  great  B-70  advocate.  And 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  something :  Within 
3  years  or  maybe  less,  you  are  going  to  be 
hard  pressed  to  find  anybody  in  this 
country,  or  in  this  room,  who  is  going  to 
be  boasting  about  voting  for  the  B-1 
bomber  tonight. 

We  are  pandering,  I  promise  you,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  pandering  and  we  are 
mistaken. 

One  night.  Bill  Perry  and  Senator  Hart 
and  I  were  having  dinner  and  we  were 
talking  about  the  relative  technologies 
of  the  Russian  and  the  American  Cruise 
missiles.  As  you  know,  the  American 
Cruise  missile  is  vastly  superior  to  any- 
thing the  Soviet  Union  has.  That  is  not 
classified ;  I  know  it  and  the  Soviets  know 
it.  But  their  Cruise  missile  is  about  eight 
times  bigger  than  ours.  And  Senator 
Hart  said,  "I  sure  hope  folks  don't  find 
out  theirs  are  bigger  than  ours." 

Well,  in  about  30  days,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  see  all  these  magazine 
stories  coming  out.  They  are  going  to  be 
reflecting  what  the  generals  are  saying 
over  here  before  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  about  our  inability  to 
fight;  that  even  though  we  spent  $202 
or  $208  billion,  we  still  do  not  have  a 
war  fighting  capability  in  the  Middle 
East;  that  we  still  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  defend  ourselves  in  Western  Europe; 
that  in  fact,  the  number  of  ships  in  our 
fleet  has  not  gone  up  anything  like  the 
required  amount  to  reach  a  540-ship 
navy  by  1987;  or  that  we  bought  more 
tactical  aircraft  in  1980,  when  the  budget 
was  about  $140  billion,  I  believe,  that 
we  are  buying  with  over  a  $200  billion 
defense  budget  this  year. 

It  reminds  me  of  Lucy  holding  the  ball 
for  Charlie  Brown.  Every  fall  she  prom- 
ises that  she  is  not  going  to  pull  the  ball 
out  from  under  him.  Every  year.  Con- 
gress does  the  same  thing.  We  vote  for  all 
these  exotic  weapons  svstems  and  our 
defense  capability  continues  to  decline. 

I  want  a  strong  defense,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  a  lean,  hungry  defense.  I  want 
our  youngsters  to  have  the  finest  equip- 
ment in  the  world  to  fight  with.  When 
you  vote  against  the  Hollings  amendment 
tonight,  you  are  assuring  the  American 
people  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  it. 

I  yield  the  fioor,  Mr.  President. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Mathias).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  able  to  have  this 
debate  on  national  television.  But  in  due 
time,  after  the  majority  leader  brings 
television  proceedings  to  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate, we  will  at  least  be  able  to  debate 
these  issues  on  cable  television.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  join 


me  and  others  to  allow  that  to  go 
through. 

I  should  like  to  be  exacting  and  try 
to  quote  someone  who  has  been  quoted 
very  often.  Dr.  William  Perry,  who  testi- 
fied before  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

He  said: 

The  B-IB  will  be  extremely  useful  as  a 
Cruise  missile  carrier. 

Second,  he  said: 

It  will  be  useful,  maybe  close  to  optimum, 
in  a  nennuclear  engagement  In  a  conven- 
tional war. 

He  said: 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  airplane,  and  I  think 
it  has  real  capacity  in  conventional  warfare. 

He  sort  of  summarizes  his  testimony: 
So.  to  me,  it  Is  not  a  black-and-white  is- 
sue. It  Is  a  priority  Judgment  issue. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  prior- 
ity judgment  issue,  and  when  we  get 
into  situations  such  as  this,  where  we 
have  judgment,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  turn  to  some  of  the  military  person- 
nel and  what  they  have  said. 

General  Ellis  was  before  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  asked  him  to  assume  that  we 
are  not  going  to  go  ahead  with  the  bas- 
ing mode  on  MX.  He  said: 

If  you  don't  have  that,  you  had  better 
have  something  else  or  some  other  system, 
and  the  B-1  or  interim  bomber  is  even  more 
critical  than  it  would  have  been  if  your 
MX  was  coming  in. 

So,  in  short  answer,  he  says  that  if  you 
are  not  going  to  have  the  MX  on  sched- 
ule, you  had  better  do  everything  else 
you  can  do,  in-Juding  getting  the  B-1, 
or  whatever  you  are  going  to  get,  as  soon 
as  possible. 

General  Allen  has  testifitd  that  this 
year  the  B-1  program  is  the  No.  1 
priority. 

General  Davis  testified  on  November  4 
that  under  the  present  circumstances, 
with  the  MX  basing  issue  up  in  the  air. 
his  order  of  priorities  is  B-IB,  MX,  and 
Stealth. 

It  is  a  judgment  call,  a  judgment  deci- 
sion, that  we  will  be  making. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  to- 
night, and  there  is  no  use  repeating  them. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
in  refiecting  on  the  debate  in  1952  with 
respect  to  building  the  B-52.  During  that 
debate,  it  was  argued  that  this  would  be 
only  an  interim  bomber,  that  it  would  not 
be  very  lasting.  In  fact,  30  years  later,  we 
are  still  using  the  same  bomber,  and  we 
are  going  to  use  it  until  1995. 

The  B-1  is  the  same  type  of  bomber. 
The  configtiration  of  the  B-52  is  20  years 
old.  We  began  the  discussion  of  B-1  in 
1970,  and  it  will  not  be  deployed  until  at 
least  1985  to  1987—15  to  17  years. 

Now  we  are  told,  "Let  us  wait  for 
Stealth.  Stealth  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. Wait  on  the  B-1  and  go  to  Stealth." 

I  say  that  if  we  wait  on  the  B-1  and  go 
to  Stealth,  we  will  be  having  the  same 
argument  5  or  6  years  from  now — wait 
for  Stealth,  because  the  son  of  Stealth  is 
just  around  the  comer.  Wait  and  wait 
and  wait  is  exactly  what  we  have  done. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  act, 
and  the  B-IB  is  the  appropriate  plane 
the  Senate  should  consider. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  Improving  the  strategic 
posture  of  the  United  States.  Formal  tes- 
timony has  been  received  from  senior 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Air  Force,  and  Navy.  Supporting  data 
has  been  provided  during  many  private 
meetings  on'key  aspects  of  the  proposed 
program. 

After  considering  all  of  the  facts,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  proceed  with  a  program 
to  improve  our  strategic  forces.  I  will 
vote  accordingly. 

Following  the  SALT  I  agreements,  we 
had  great  expectations  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  use 
that  treaty  as  a  framework  around  which 
we  could  begin  a  gradual  and  mutually 
equitable  reduction  in  our  strategic 
forces.  We  looked  forward  to  an  easing 
of  international  tensions  which  would 
have  permitted  both  countries  to  concen- 
trate our  resources  on  improving  the 
quality  of  life  within  our  borders,  and 
throughout  the  world. 

After  SALT  I,  the  United  States  re- 
frained from  developing  or  deploying 
new  strategic  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union 
chose  the  opposite  path — a  path  which 
has  led  directly  to  the  heightened  state 
of  tension  in  which  we  find  ourselvess 
today. 

The  Soviets  were  not  content  to  achieve 
a  strategic  nuclear  parity,  but  instead 
elected  to  gain  a  substantial  imilateral 
advantage  over  us.  Hundreds  of  massive 
SS-18's  were  deployed  with  greatly  im- 
proved performance,  raising  the  ominous 
potential  for  crippUng  us  in  a  first  strike. 
While  such  a  move  was  legally  permis- 
sible under  the  written  terms  of  the 
agreement,  it  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  treaty  and  with 
the  spirit  of  arms  hmitation  discussions. 

Consider  the  destabilizing  effect  of  that 
unilateral  exploitation  of  lowjholes  in 
SALT  I. 

Immediately  following  SALT  I,  each 
of  us  had  essentially  equivalent  missile 
forces  which  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
the  other's  ICBM's.  Neither  the  Minute- 
man  nor  the  Soviet's  missiles  had  the 
accuracy  and  megatonnage  to  threaten 
either  country's  silos. 

Both  our  ICBM  forces  were,  at  that 
moment,  invulnerable  deterrent  weapons 
with  the  potential  for  retaliatory  second 
strike  capability. 

Each  side,  thus,  had  substantial  moti- 
vation to  refrain  from  starting  a  nuclear 
war  because  neither  side  could  gain  a 
military  advantage  by  strikmg  first  with 
ICBM's. 

The  Soviets  now  have  deployed  the 
SS-18  which  can  attack  and  destroy  our 
Minutetnan  silos,  while  we  must  still  rely 
on  the  Minuteman  which  cannot  destroy 
their  SS-18  silos.  Any  semblance  of 
parity  has  been  lost. 

The  Soviets'  public  pronoimcements 
express  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the 
United  States  developing  the  MX.  They 
claim  that  it  will  be  a  destabilizing  first 
strike  weapon:  yet  they  totally  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  MX  is  essentially  identical 
in  capability  to  their  SS-18.  How  can  the 
Soviet  Union  be  so  hypocritical  as  to 
claim   that  the  SS-18  is  a  defensive 
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system  and  the   MX  is   an  offensive 
weapon? 

11  »j  obvious  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
anxious  to  reduce  international  tensions. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Soviets  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  massive  expenditures 
on  military  hardware  adding  to  the  con- 
tinuing hardships  on  its  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets  have  no 
interest  in  recognition  or  accommodation 
of  our  mutual  concerns. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviets  have  only 
one  goal  in  mind — overwhelming  mili- 
tary superiority  over  the  United  States. 

That  simply  cannot  be  permitted  to 
take  place.  Regrettably,  we  must  now  act 
to  restore  some  sense  of  parity. 

The  B-IB  should  be  developed  on  a 
time-urgent  basis  as  proposed  by  the 
President.  Manned  penetrating  bombers 
are  the  only  element  of  the  triad  which 
has  been  proven  in  combat,  and  they 
were  decisive  in  turning  the  tide  of  World 
War  n. 

The  B-52's  are  obsolete  and  can  no 
longer  be  counted  upon  to  perf  onn  pene- 
trating missions.  Consider  that  in  their 
limited  time  of  operation  in  Vietnam  we 
lost  18  B-52's  to  the  backward  air  de- 
fenses of  the  North  Vietnamese,  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  these  same  air- 
craft can  survive  soohisticated  Soviet  air 
defenses  in  the  1980's?  It  clearly  is  not. 

The  B-52's  are  not  only  losing  their 
military  effectiveness,  but  the  cost  of 
maintaining  them  in  flightworthy  condi- 
tion is  becoming  prohibitive.  The  Air 
Force  has  testified  that  it  would  cost  $93 
hillion  to  keep  our  current  bomber  force 
in  flying  condition  until  the  year  2000. 
SpendinK  that  amount  of  money  on  an 
increasingly  ineffective  system  does  not 
make  sense. 

Each  of  us  has  had  an  automobile 
which  finally  became  too  expensive  to 
maintain.  There  comes  a  time  when  that 
car  should  be  traded  in  on  a  newer,  more 
efficient  model.  That  is  the  point  we  have 
reached  with  the  B-52's.  It  is  time  to 
trade  them  in  and  to  commit  our  re- 
.sources  to  building  a  replacement 
bomber.  The  only  open  question  in  my 
mind  is:  Which  bomber? 

After  giving  this  question  a  great  deal 
of  time,  thought,  and  analysis,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  B-IB  is  the  only 
realistic  option  open  to  us  at  this  time. 

The  B-IB  can  perform  the  marmed 
penetratinij  missions  at  least  until  the 
1990's  and  possibly  much  longer.  The 
B-lB's  ability  to  penetrate  is  based  upon 
its  very  small  radar  cross  section  and  its 
defensive  electronic  system.  Current  and 
near-term  technology  cannot  cope  with 
that  twofold  capability,  according  to  Air 
Force  experts,  and  the  B-lB's  invulner- 
ability is  the  key  to  its  deterrent  value. 

Whether  the  Soviets  can  realize  a 
long-term  technological  breakthrough 
and  develop  the  means  to  defend  against 
the  B-IB  in  1990.  1995,  or  2000  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  There  is  simply 
no  possibility  of  sitting  down  today  and 
establishing  a  specific  date  at  which  time 
the  Soviets  will  invent  a  solution  to 
the  B-IB. 

It  may  well  be  that,  hke  the  B-52's 
which  have  been  in  service  for  nearly  20 
years,  the  B-lB's  may  last  longer  than 
any  of  us  now  have  reason  to  believe. 


The  B-IB  will  also  be  a  very  effective 
cruise  missile  carrier,  enabling  us  to  also 
retire  the  B-52's  from  that  assignment. 
It  can  further  serve  as  a  conventional 
bomber.  In  fact.  Dr.  William  Perry  re- 
cently testified  that  the  B-IB  is  an 
optimum  delivery  system  for  non-nu- 
clear weapons.  We  are,  therefore,  getting 
a  threefold  return  on  our  investment,  a 
new  aircraft  able  to  perform  the  Air 
Force's  three  primary  attack  missions  for 
the  next  several  decades. 

There  is  no  valid  argument  for  skip- 
ping the  B-IB  and  proceeding  directly 
to  the  advanced  technology  bomber. 
Right  now.  Stealth  is  little  more  than  a 
promising  technology,  but  it  is  not  cur- 
rently translatable  into  a  credible  air- 
plane design.  We  do  not  have  the  option 
to  buy  the  ATB.  As  of  this  moment  we 
do  not  even  know  how  to  build  one. 

There  is  ample  historical  evidence  to 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  delivery 
schedule  on  a  system  as  complex  and 
technologically  uncertam  as  the  ATB  is 
likelv  to  suffer  substantial  slippage.  Will 
the  technology  prove  out  in  5  years?  In 
ten?  By  the  end  of  the  century?  Ever? 

It  is  dangerous,  if  not  suicidal,  to 
gamble  our  deterrent  posture  on  our 
ability  to  produce  an  ATB  which  first, 
probably  will  not  be  operational  on  time, 
and  second,  may  or  may  not  frustrate 
the  Soviet's  ability  to  develop  effective 
countermeasures. 

The  B-IB  may  not  be  the  "perfect" 
airplane.  In  my  year  of  service  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
have  learned  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  perfect  airplane,  the  perfect  ship, 
or  the  perfect  soldier. 

But  the  B-IB  is  a  very  good  weapon. 
It  is  available,  and  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  high  return  on  our  investment. 

Given  the  current  budget  situation  and 
the  uncertainty  of  MX  basing,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  for  the  B-IB  is  now. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
struction of  this  airplane. 

The  need  for  the  B-IB  becomes  even 
more  urgent  when  we  consider  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  MX  program. 
While  I  have  suoported  continuing  the 
development  of  the  MX  missile,  as  the 
debate  in  this  Chamber  yesterdav  indi- 
cated. I  have  grave  doubts  about  its  bas- 
ing mode. 

The  primary  justification  for  a  new 
land-based  missile  must  be  that  it  is  rel- 
atively invulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike.  If  it  is  not.  it  will  lose  its  deterrent 
va'ue,  which  is  the  position  we  are  facing 
with  our  Minuteman  missiles. 

It  continues  to  distress  me  that,  de- 
sp'te  years  of  discuss'on  and  debate,  we 
still  lack  an  acceptable  basing  mode  for 
the  MX.  The  amendment  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Senators  Cohen  and 
NuNN,  holds  out  yet  another  opportunity 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  solve 
the  basing  problem. 

They  have  until  July  1,  1983.  If  it  has 
not  been  solved  by  that  time  then  the 
future  of  land-based  missiles  will  be  in 
serious  doubt.  Perhaps  other  elements  of 
our  deterrent  forces — specifically  our 
submarine-launched  missiles — should  as- 
sume a  greater  portion  of  the  deterrent 
role.  While  experts  have  testified  that 
MX  is  vulnerable  and  that  we  do  not 


know  how  to  make  MX  invulnerable,  no 
one — I  repeat,  no  one — has  stepped  for- 
ward and  suggested  that  submarines  will 
be  vulnerable  for  the  next  15  to  20  years. 

Concepts  have  been  suggested  by  which 
the  fabled  Stealth  bomber  might  some- 
day become  vulnerable,  but  no  one  has 
the  sketchiest  notion  as  to  how  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  can  be  detected  and 
tracked  while  on  operational  station. 

Our  strategic  deterrent  posture  has 
been  seriously  eroded  in  the  past  10 
years.  Recent  Soviet  actions  have  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  the  time  to  send 
the  strongest  of  signals  to  the  Soviets  as 
well  as  to  our  European  allies  that  we 
will  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  an  earlier 
era  when,  in  our  desire  for  peace,  we 
allowed  a  potential  adversary  to  build  a 
massive  military  machine,  while  we 
watched  and  waited. 

This  desire  for  peace  was  seen  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  We  must  deal  from  a 
position  of  strength.  The  way  to  main- 
tain peace,  is  to  make  war  an  untenable 
option. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
now  had  3  or  4  hours  of  debate  on  this 
issue.  Many  things  have  been  said,  and  it 
certainly  indicates  that  there  can  be  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  on  this  issue. 

I  want  to  start  out  by  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  given  a  complete, 
detailed,  logical,  and  unemotional  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  program  and 
against  this  amendment. 

If  I  have  learned  anything  in  the  11 
months  I  have  been  here,  it  is  that  on  is- 
sues such  as  this,  one  can  find  evidence 
to  support  almost  any  position  imagin- 
able. This  is  not  too  much  different  from 
trying  cases  in  jury  trials  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. You  can  find  an  expert  who  will 
testify  about  almost  anything. 

I  think  we  all  can  agree  that  every  quo- 
tation that  has  been  given  by  every  Sen- 
ator during  this  debate,  quotmg  someone 
at  the  Defense  Department  with  an  opin- 
ion, has  been  accurate  and  faithful.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  opinions.  The  fact 
that  somebody  holds  the  title  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  past  or  present,  or  di- 
rector of  research  and  development,  or 
whatever,  does  not  necessarily  make 
those  opinions  any  better  than  other 
opinions  from  people  who,  in  many  cases, 
have  less  expertise. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  about  penetrability,  and  there 
have  been  quotations  from  some  of  the 
same  people,  given  at  different  times. 
But  one  thing  cannot  be  argued,  one 
thing  cannot  be  refuted,  and  that  is 
this:  The  B-52  force  upon  which  we  pres- 
ently depend  as  the  airborne  element  of 
the  triad  can  in  no  way  compare  strate- 
gically of  tactically  with  the  B-IB  that 
is  being  proposed  at  this  time. 

One  significant  point  has  not  been 
raised  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  We 
have  heard  cost  figures  bandied  about, 
but  no  one  has  addressed  the  fact  that 
the  B-1  will  cost  more,  but  remarkably 
not  that  much  more,  over  the  remainder 
of  this  century  than  the  B-52  force, 
which  must  be  modified.  Let  us  get  into 
those  figures,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple should  know  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
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Arkansas  was  correct  when  he  spoke 
about  a  $400  million  cost  of  the  B-IB  in 
outyear  dollars.  That  is  a  little  like  say- 
ing that  the  Chevy  you  buy  tomorrow  for 
$10,000  may  cost  you  $36,000  in  1994.  We 
all  know  that.  But  we  should  talk  about 
apples  and  apples,  not  apples  and 
oranges. 

Second,  the  CBO  report,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  referred  was  de- 
signed, in  my  view,  for  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  alone — to  inflate  those 
figures  that  will  be  presented  in  debate 
such  as  this.  I  do  not  accuse  the  CBO  of 
doing  it  intentionally.  But  when  you  look 
at  the  question  they  were  asked,  the 
answer  they  produced  was  inevitable. 

The  numbers  furnished  by  Dr.  DeLauer 
at  my  request,  after  a  hearing  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Committee,  are 
rather  interesting.  The  figures  the  Penta- 
gon now  puts  forth  for  maintenance  and 
modification  of  the  B-52  force  until  the 
year  2000  are  approximately  $93  billion. 
The  best  figures  we  can  find  for  operat- 
ing a  100-aircraft  B-1  fleet,  including 
construction,  maintenance  eventual 
modification,  and  deployment,  would  be 
$115  billion. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  figure 
of  $93  billion  for  the  B-52  is  too  high.  I 
submit  that  it  may  be.  Reduce  it,  if  you 
wish,  to  any  other  figure  you  feel  is  rea- 
sonable. Some  say  80.  some  say  70.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  talking  about  a  dif- 
ference of  between  $30  billion  and  $40 
billion  over  a  20-year  period  for  deploy- 
ing a  first-rate,  1980's  technology  weap- 
ons system  that,  in  terms  of  range,  speed, 
maneuverability,  load  carrying,  and 
countermeasures.  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
B-52.  Finally.  I  just  want  to  add  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  said 
about  Stealth.  He  is  absolutely  right.  For 
the  last  n-eek  in  this  body,  we  have  tried 
to  talk  about  Stealth,  and  we  always  fall 
short  of  being  able  to  say  what  we  want 
to  say. 

Two  points  must  be  made.  When  you 
have  that  briefing  and  you  look  those 
program  people  right  in  the  eye  and  ask 
them  about  the  radar  threats  that  might 
confront  Stealth  in  the  mid-1990's  and 
the  ability  of  that  aircraft  to  counter 
them,  the  room  becomes  very  quiet. 

Second,  anyone  who  is  a  pilot,  any- 
one who  has  done  any  amount  of  flying 

and  we  have  the  best  testimony  from 
the  Senator  from  Ohio — knows  full  well 
after  that  briefing  that  to  stand  on  the 
floor  and  indicate  to  the  American  peoole 
that  there  is  a  high  likelihood  of  this 
system's  being  able  to  fiy  effective  by  1990 
just  does  not  agree  with  the  facts.  It  con- 
founds the  facts.  We  at  least  should 
deal  with  the  facts  to  the  extent  we  can. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  makes  a 
very  good  point.  This  is  a  great  deal  of 
money.  There  are  many  other  things  we 
need.  We  need  conventional  forces.  We 
need  a  large  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  particular  con- 
text that  is  like  saying  the  people  need 
both  food  and  fuel.  You  cannot  live,  one 
without  the  other.  And  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  to  assure  the  safety  of 
this  Nation,  we  need  a  bomber  system 
that  is  a  product  of  the  eighties,  not  the 
fifties. 


I  hope  that  we  will  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  I  further  hope  that  some  day 
in  the  Record  I  can  look  back  and  say 
that  I  was  right  in  my  belief  that  we  will 
never  deploy  Stealth  as  a  strategic 
tomber.  The  sooner  we  recognize  that 
the  more  efBciently  we  might  proceed 
with  work  on  other  systems. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  which  we  are 
considering  tonight  will  allocate  over 
$35  billion  more  than  last  year's  defense 
budget.  The  real  growth  which  this  figure 
represents  is  a  10  percent  increase  over 
the  current  year. 

In  the  past  6  years,  if  we  include  this 
year's  figure — the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
we  are  considering  tonight — we  have  in- 
creased defense  spending  by  35  percent 
after  taking  into  account  infiation. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Senate  added  to 
the  budget  another  $91  million  on  this 
bill  to  rehabilitate  the  U.SS.  Iowa,  a 
World  War  II  battleship  whose  keel  was 
laid  39  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the  vote  on 
the  Iowa  has  come  to  symbolize  the  ap- 
proach we  are  taking  to  defense  issues 
this  year,  a  willmgness  to  support  vir- 
tually any  program.  Any  program  that 
anyone  can  conceive  flies  here,  because 
it  is  labeled  defense.  The  Russians  are 
coming  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  ap- 
prove anything. 

And  this  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  subjecting  the  remainder  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  intense  scrutiny. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  domestic 
programs  should  be  subject  to  careful 
and  critical  examination.  I  have  sup- 
ported many  of  the  cuts  that  we  have 
made.  But  the  same  standard  should 
apply  to  the  defense  budget. 

The  real  problem  is  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  future.  The 
heavy  hand  of  tradition,  and  we  are 
hearing  it  all  over  this  floor,  the  mysti- 
cal conviction  that  we  have  to  do  now 
what  we  have  done  'n  the  past,  is  dictat- 
ing how  we  proceed  and  appears  to  be 
our  guiding  principle. 

We  just  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  speak  about 
the  "triad."  The  triad  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed mythical  proportions.  Land,  sea, 
and  air  does  have  a  marvelous  tone.  It 
is  like  the  Marine  Corps  hymn:  land, 
sea,  and  air  deterrence,  the  triad. 

I  believe  in  a  mix  of  strategic  forces, 
but  belief  in  the  triad  does  not  mean  we 
need  to  proceed  with  the  same  systems 
that  we  have  always  had  in  the  past. 

What  i.s  happening  here  is  that  we 
are  ignoring  new  developments,  such  as 
the  increased  numbers,  range,  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  Trident  missile,  for  exam- 
ple, and  what  the  Trident  submarine 
does  for  our  strategic  forces.  Also  being 
overlooked  are  the  vast  potential  of  our 
cruise  missiles  and  the  changing  en- 
vironment of  the  Soviet  air  defenses 
which,  of  course,  make  the  penetration 
of  a  manned  bomber  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. 

So  what  has  been  our  response  to  all 
these  changes?  Our  response  is  that  we 


are  going  to  approve  vast  sums  for  a 
manned  penetrating  tomi,er  wmch  will 
be  obsolete  as  a  penetrator  within  a  dec- 
ade alter  its  production. 

We  are  being  asked  tonight  to  vote  on 
the  funding  of  the  initial  phase  of  a 
program  which  will  cost  between  $30  and 
$40  billion.  This  is  for  100  aircraft.  Each 
aircraft  is  ^oing  to  cost  between  $30  D 
and  $400  million. 

We  are  embarkmg  on  this  major  new 
spending  program  when  we  are  already 
cuttmg  other  domestic  programs  and 
when  we  are  being  asked  to  cut  them  still 
more.  More  is  to  come.  We  have  to  cut  $3 
billion  more  before  Christmas,  all  from 
the  domestic  programs. 

We  have  already  cut  job  training  pro- 
grams by  50  percent,  block  grants  for 
education  by  25  percent,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  by  25  percent. 
We  have  reduced  programs  for  school 
lunches  and  child  nutrition  by  $1.5 
billion. 

Everyone  knows  what  we  have  done  to 
the  domestic  and  social  programs.  No 
area  was  spared. 

What  did  we  accomplish?  We  man- 
aged to  reduce  the  nondefens?  compo- 
nents of  the  budget  by  about  $35  billion, 
nearly  exactly  the  same  amount  by 
which  we  are  going  to  increase  defense. 
So  we  have  not  come  away  With  a  net 
nickel  of  saving. 

I  feel  compelled  to  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  to  my  colleagues  that  the  de- 
fense budget  is  not  unlimited.  The  sky 
is  not  the  limit,  but  we  are  beginnmg  to 
act  as  though  it  is.  We  are  adding  mil- 
lions and  literally  billions  to  the  defense 
budget  as  if  these  sums  did  not  somehow 
count  toward  the  Federal  deficit,  a  de- 
ficit that  started  out  a  mere  $42  billion 
for  1982,  then  went  up  $45  biUion,  then 
went  up  to  $60  billion,  and  now  it  is  up 
to  $80  billion,  and  some  are  talking 
about  a  $100  billion  defiicit  in  1982. 

What  has  happened  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  savings  that  we  have  made  in  our 
budget?  Difficult  though  they  have  been 
they  are  being  gobbled  up  by  this  defense 
spending. 

There  is  no  question  we  need  a  strong 
defense.  I  know  as  well  as  anyone  here. 
I  voted  for  all  kinds  of  defense  programs, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  an 
increase  in  the  1982  budget  for  defense 
over  1981.  Many  of  the  items  in  the 
present  appropriations  bill  are  valuable 
and  cost-effective  contributions  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  But  we  have  to 
judge  each  program  on  its  merit  and  its 
priorities.  We  carmot  do  everything.  We 
have  to  make  some  choices. 

I  would  say  that  this  bill  here  tonight 
does  not  make  those  choices. 

We  cannot  afford  every  strategic  weap- 
on, and  I  think  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  earlier  this  evening  was  a  very 
accurate  one. 

Make  our  priorities.  Choose  what  is 
best.  Do  not  go  with  everything.  But  that 
is  not  certainly  true  of  this  bill  we  have 
before  us  tonight. 

\Ve  are  being  asked  to  consider  spend- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to 
purchase  an  aircraft  which  will  not  be 
available  for  at  least  5  more  years  and 
which  will  have  a  useful  life  as  a  pene- 
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trating  bomber  of  less  than  10  years.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  meeting  all  the 
requested  advance  funding  for  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  indeed  we 
are  lapsing  into  nostalgia  around  here. 
I  know  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
the  B-1  is  a  valuable  stopgap  measure 
for  the  late  1980's.  I  am  not  persuaded 
by  that  argument.  The  B-52  aircraft 
properly  configured  and  maintained  will 
be  able  to  deliver  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  (ALCM)  which  can  penetrate 
Soviet  defenses  until  well  into  the  1990's. 
At  that  point  our  advanced  technology 
bomber  will  be  there.  There  is  no  "gap" 
because  of  the  B-52's  and  ALCM's.  The 
argument  for  a  new  manned  penetrating 
bomber  prior  to  the  1990's  is  very  weak. 

What  is  really  happening,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  those  considerations  which 
I  believe  should  govern  our  deliberations 
on  the  defense  appropriations  bill  are  not 
being  thoroughly  considered. 

We  should  spend  our  precious  dollars 
on  those  programs  which  enhance  our 
readiness,  which  provide  us  with  the  most 
cost-effective  and  militarily  capable  sys- 
tems over  the  long  run  and  which,  while 
increasing  our  national  defense  capa- 
bility, will  not  undermine  our  national 
economic  health. 

But  this  bill  in  no  way  conforms  to 
that.  For  some  unknown  reason,  which 
has  not  been  explained  to  me,  nor  on 
this  floor,  this  body  seems  to  be  prepared 
to  pour  unlimited  amounts  into  strategic 
weapons  while  imderfunding  our  con- 
ventional forces. 

The  greatest  single  risk  which  this  Na- 
tion currently  runs  is  that  our  conven- 
tional forces  will  be  overrun  or  unable 
to  respond  properly  when  required. 

We  have  talked  about  the  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  here  tonight.  The  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  is  neither  rapid  nor 
deployable  nor  a  force,  and  that  is  true 
of  the  rest  of  our  conventional  forces. 

Our  Nation  faces  extreme  difficulties 
in  conventional  weapons.  This  amend- 
ment which  we  have  here  tonight 
strengthens  those  efforts,  strengthens 
our  readiness. 

Where  our  funds  should  go.  as  has 
been  pointed  out  so  frequently  this  eve- 
ning, is  for  more  ships  and  more  aircraft, 
more  tanks,  more  conventional  weapons 
of  all  types,  not  for  the  B-1  bomber. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
points  summarize  the  message  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  across. 

First,  this  Nation  does  not  have  un- 
limited funds.  Congress  has  to  recognize 
that,  while  we  slash  domestic  and  social 
programs,  defense  has  to  take  its  share. 
That  has  not  been  true  up  to  this  point. 
Every  weapon  the  Pentagon  or  anyone 
eke  could  conceive  has  been  included  in 
this  bill  and  I  am  ashamed  to  see  the 
Iowa  added  recently. 

Second,  our  defense  planning  has  a 
slavish  adherence  to  traditional  strate- 
gic weapons.  The  triad,  as  I  mentioned, 
has  assumed  holy  proportions.  We  must 
have  a  manned  bomber,  say  those  here 
tonight,  because  we  have  always  had 
one. 

Third,  the  greatest  military  danger 
this  Nation  faces  is  in  conventional  war- 
fare. This   amendment   addresses  that 


danger.  The  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
does  not  do  enough  for  increased  readi- 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  the  military-industrial  complex  Is 
in  full  sway.  That  is  bad  for  our  defense, 
it  is  bad  for  our  economy,  and  it  is  bad 
for  our  Nation,  and  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  approved. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  for  a  few 
moments  I  should  like  to  address  the 
amendment  that  is  presently  before  us 
and.  hopefully,  hand-in-hand  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  itself  which  car- 
ries this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  America 
will  learn  from  this  debate,  but  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  will;  and  I  hope  even 
further  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  learn  from  this  debate,  but  I 
doubt  that  very  much  also. 

As  the  Record  will  show,  this  Senator 
has  supported  all  of  the  add-ons  for  force 
readiness.  It  is  appalling  that  the  ma- 
jority of  this  supposedly  deliberative 
body  rejected,  essentially  on  a  party  line 
vote,  all  of  the  needed  readiness  and  en- 
hancements for  conventional  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  we  tend  to  look  at  de- 
fense needs  all  too  frequently  in  isola- 
tion. We  need  a  B-1  or  we  do  not  need  a 
B-1.  The  facts  are  that  we  need  a  total 
integrated  defense  policy,  and  the  facts 
are  we  do  not  have  one.  But  consistent 
with  the  statement  I  have  made,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  the  amendment  before  us 
which  cancels  the  B-IB  in  its  entirety. 

There  was  a  time  when  that  would 
have  been  in  order.  That  option  was,  in 
mv  opinion,  eliminated  with  the  October 
2  last  announcement  by  President  Rea- 
gan of  the  cancellation  of  the  mobile- 
based  missile  system  for  the  MX. 

Without  the  mobile-based  MX  system, 
which  throws  wide  open  the  window  of 
vulnerability,  that  the  B-1,  I  think,  has 
a  chance  to  helo  rlose,  therefore,  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  eliminate  the  B-IB. 

The  need  for  the  B-IB  is  not,  there- 
fore, in  its  own  right  but  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  President's  decision  on  the 
MX  basing  mode. 

I  support  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense 
appropriation  bill  with  reservations,  with 
the  B-IB  and  the  crippled  MX  program. 
Its  totals  are  astounding  but  necessary. 
Some  would  question  how  anything  so 
apparently  well-funded  would  not  cover 
every  conceivable  need  for  the  military. 
Yet  this  measure  falls  seriouslv  short  in 
some  areas,  especially  in  convential- 
f  orce  readiness. 

Several  amendments  were  brushed 
aside  by  the  majority  that  dealt  specif- 
ically with  the  shortfall.  While  we  did 
address  to  an  extent  the  serious  short- 
comings of  the  administrat'on's  MX  bas- 
ing mode,  we  failed  to  set  an  overall  bal- 
anced course  to  meet  our  security  needs. 
Nevertheless,  it  appears  this  is  the  best 
we  can  accomplish  at  this  time  and  the 
bill,  therefore,  when  it  is  voted  on,  hope- 
fully later  tonight,  should  be  approved, 
in  my  opinion,  on  an  up-or-down  vote. 

Last  year  Congress  advocated  and 
passed  a  large  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  this  legislation  implements  a 


second  installment  of  the  critical  long- 
term  program  to  enhance  America's  de- 
fense to  the  level  necessary  to  protect 
our  people  and  our  vital  interests  around 
the  world. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  and  disappointed  over 
the  future  direction  of  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  those  forces  which  repre- 
sent the  essence  of  deterrence. 

The  decision  made  by  the  President  on 
October  2  regarding  the  future  of  the 
land-based  leg  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
deterrence  shocked  the  entire  Defense 
Establishment,  and  this  Senator  as  well, 
and  yet  I  have  heard,  I  have  seen,  I 
have  read  little  about  that  since  that 
time. 

Before  expanding  further  on  this  artic- 
ular portion  of  the  new  strategic  pro- 
gram, I  want  to  say  that  I  support  many 
of  the  programs  contained  therein,  which 
are  vitally  important.  Improvements 
such  as  those  in  command,  in  control, 
communications  and  intelligence,  which 
are  vital  indeed,  and  the  specific  recom- 
mendations made,  followed  very  closely 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  earlier  this  year.  - 

Proceeding  with  these  developments 
and  the  Trident  II  missile  is  essential 
and  represents  an  impressive  new  capa- 
bility as  well  as  our  ace-in-the-hole 
against  a  future  possible  breakdown  in 
arms  control.  Continuation  of  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  program,  al- 
though at  a  disappointingly  reduced 
level,  is  likewise  highly  important. 

The  development  of  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  deserves  more  sup- 
port-, as  well,  and  I  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  at  some  of  .the  statements 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  body  in  that 
regard.  It  was  most  unfortunate,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  rejected  the 
Byrd  amendment  that  could  have  ad- 
vanced the  system's  IOC  by  a  year. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
almost  3  years  ago  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  was 
skeptical  of  the  proposal  to  base  the  new 
MX  missile  in  some  type  of  a  mobile 
structure  basing  mode.  However,  during 
the  course  of  countless  hours  of  discus- 
sion and  classified  and  unclassified  tes- 
timony and  briefings  on  the  subject,  my 
opinion  was  changed. 

One  by  one  the  alternatives  were  pre- 
sented and  one  by  one  they  fell  by  the 
wayside  due  to  vulnerability,  technical 
difficulties  or  cost  considerations.  We  in- 
vestigated elimination  of  the  land-based 
leg  of  our  strategic  deterrent  triad,  air 
basing,  small  submarine  basing,  trench 
basing,  railroad  basing,  and  road  basing. 
All  of  these  alternatives  were  found  to  be 
lacking  and  the  Senate  has  voted  many 
of  them  down  overwhelmingly. 

In  short,  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  a  survivable  basing  mode  was  and 
still  is  imperative — both  from  a  military 
standpoint  and  from  the  aspect  of  ne- 
gotiating arms  control  agreements  from 
a  position  of  growing  strength. 

Unfortunatelv,  I  feel  that  the  ^TX 
decision  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  real  reason  why  we  are  here 
tonight  considering  the  question  and  the 
B-IB  proposal. 

What  did  the  Reagan  administration 
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decide  to  do  with  the  MX  missile  as  part 
of  its  strategic  nuclear  forces  modern- 
ization program?  The  administration 
took  the  political  high  road  and  the  na- 
tional security  low  road  with  regard  to 
proposing  a  program  which  would  help 
insure  America's  security  and  promote 
arms  control  initiatives. 

The  President  managed  quite  nicely  to 
appease  his  political  constituencies  in  the 
West  by  killing  the  proposed  MX  missile 
and  the  basing  system  in  Nevada  and 
Utah,  but  he  also  accomplished  some- 
thing else,  and  that  was  not  only  to  defer 
but  to  jeopardize  achieving  any  solution 
to  our  most  pressing  strategic  problem, 
the  growing  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles. 

The  decision  to  place  up  to  50  MX 
missiles  in  existing  so-called  hardened 
silos  and  to  defer  a  decision  on  the  long- 
term  basing  mode  until  1984  is  unsound 
defense  policy  for  many  reasons.  The 
Senate  has  wisely  recognized  this  obvi- 
ous fact  by  its  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  the  Cohen -Nunn  amendment. 

The  administration's  MX  decision  will 
open  further  and  extend  the  so-called 
"window  of  vulnerability"  about  which 
we  heard  so  much  before  last  November 
and  which  I  believe  will  exist  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  1980's.  It  will  also  take 
us  longer  than  anticipated  to  close  this 
"window  of  vulnerability"  under  the 
President's  plan.  All  should  understand 
and  accept  that  regardless  of  how  un- 
palatable that  might  be  politically. 

Probably  the  most  serious  of  all  is  the 
ill-conceived  placing  of  the  10-warhead 
MX  mis-.ile  in  place  of  the  3-war- 
head  Minuteman  III  missile  or  the 
single-warhead  Minuteman  n  and  Titan 
missiles  which  would  contribute  to  the 
unstable  "launch-on-warning"  doctrine 
we  should  instead  be  trying  to  avoid.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  this  Senator  to  place 
a  more  valuable  weapon  such  as  the  MX 
in  silos  which  are  becoming  more  vulner- 
able with  each  passing  month.  During 
time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual 
Soviet  missile  launch,  there  will  be  a 
greater  tendency  to  "use  them  or  lose 
them"  rather  than  having  our  land- 
based  missiles  attempt  to  "ride  out"  an 
attack  and  then  retaliate.  This  situation 
does  not  contribute  to  crisis  stability — 
one  of  the  administration's  own  prop- 
erlv-stated  goals. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  of  man- 
kind that  despite  our  persistence  and 
pretentions  for  man's  salvation,  we  con- 
tinue to  march,  driven  seemingly  by 
forces  beyond  our  intellectual  control,  to 
the  brink  of  ultimate  disaster.  The  emer- 
gence of  new  technology  on  the  part  of 
both  of  the  super  powers  with  instru- 
ments to  not  onlv  destroy  the  other  with 
a  push  of  a  button,  but  the  ultimate  in 
detection  of  who  is  doing  what  thousands 
of  miles  away,  is  leading  us  toward  a  hair 
trigger  existence  with  oblivion.  How  soon 
will  it  be  before  we  run  the  risk  of  an 
errant  bird  triggering  a  sensing  device 
that  shows  a  blip  on  a  screen  that  is  mis- 
interpreted as  a  projectile? 

This  leads  us  to  hope  and  pray  that 
the  current  G^nevi  negotiations  can  at 
least  be  a  constructive  start  toward  arms 
reductions  and  control.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  approve  this  bill  which  is  our  sec- 


ond installment  on  our  peace  through 
strength  initiatives.  In  this  regard,  the 
Congress  should  insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration "get  their  act  together"  on  mili- 
tary-foreign policy  initiatives. 

The  President's  decision  to  retire  early 
our  current  Titan  II  missiles  is  a  puzzler. 
I  do  not  understand  why,  6  months  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  strategic  arms  re- 
duction talks,  the  United  States  is  uni- 
laterally dismantling  Titan  missiles — 
each  of  which  has  a  nine-megaton  war- 
head. This  proposed  action  is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  formulating  a  strong  START 
negotiating  position.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  the  proposed  early  retirement  of 
our  B-52D  bombers,  although  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wisely  added  back 
partial  funding  to  retain  them  in  serv- 
ice. I  hope  the  Air  Force  reprograms 
funds  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  the 
money  necessary  to  keep  them  flying. 

This  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  the 
administration's  proposals  for  enhance- 
ment of  the  air-breathing  leg  of  our  nu- 
clear Triad  of  forces.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the  B- 
IB  bomber  will  definitely  cause  a  delay 
in  the  introduction  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology (or  Stealth)  bomber — whether  by 
design  or  necessity,  due  to  scarcity  of 
funds.  If  deploying  the  MX  missile  in  a 
survivable  basing  mode  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible had  been  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
have  supported  the  B-1 — especially  in 
light  of  the  promising  capability  offered 
by  the  advanced  technology  bomber. 

However,  this  is  not  the  situation  we 
face.  The  October  2  decisions  turned  our 
strategic  force  planning  "on  its  head" 
and  a  solution  to  the  difficult  problem  of 
solving  our  land -based  missile  vulnera- 
bility has  been  delayed  unacceptably.  The 
need  to  get  a  proven  capability  into  the 
field,  in  light  of  the  MX  indecision,  brings 
me — most  reluctantly — to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  no  viable  option  to  support 
the  B-IB  program.  Without  it.  the  "win- 
dow of  vulnerability"  is  thrown  even 
more  widely  open. 

The  B-IB  mav  not  be  the  best  system 
to  fulfill  all  of  the  missions  assigned  to  it; 
however,  our  options  are  limited  in  light 
of  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  most  contemed  over 
the  cost  of  this  program.  Estimates  range 
from  $28  to  $39  billion  for  100  aircraft — 
or  $280  to  $390  million  per  aircraft.  What 
concerns  me  most  is  the  effect  which 
spending  this  l^trge  amount  of  money  on 
one  system  will  have  on  the  rest  of  the 
defense  budget.  What  effect  will  spending 
$30  to  $40  billion  on  the  B-1  over  the  next 
6  or  7  years  have  on  the  goal  of  achieving 
a  600-ship  Navy?  The  rapid  deployment 
force?  Our  Army  and  Air  Force  modern- 
ization plans? 

These  questions  have  only  been  partial- 
ly answered;  however,  early  indications 
are  that  the  effects  will  be  quite  harm- 
ful. At  the  same  time  the  administration 
proposed  proceeding  with  the  B-1  bomb- 
er, they  proposed  cutting  back  on  our 
naval  strength  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
early  retirement  of  Titan  missiles  and 
B-52  bombers  which  I  mentioned  before, 
cutbacks  in  equipment  and  construction 
for  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  and 
reductions  in  the  steaming  and  flying 


hours  so  necessary  to  training.  What 
other  sacrifices  will  we  be  asked  to  make 
to  finance  a  two-bomber  program? 

This  dilemma  is  brought  about  pri- 
marily because  the  administration  re- 
fused to  "bite  the  bullet"  on  an  accept- 
able MX  deployment.  I  sincerely  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  during  the  next  sev- 
eral months  the  administration  will  be 
receptive  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  and  its  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  how  best  to  meet  the  strategic 
nuclear  challenge  facing  us  as  we  move 
in  the  future  to  improve  on  the  Presi- 
dent's programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi) .  The  Senator  from  Greorgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  take  a  couple  of  minutes,  because  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  and  I 
have  heard  repeatedly  people  talking 
about  the  submission  by  Dr.  DeLauer 
identifying  the  cost  comparison  between 
the  extension  of  the  B-52  force  to  the 
year  2000  as  compared  to  the  ATB/B-1 
combination  costs. 

I  made  this  speech  either  yesterday  or 
the  day  before.  I.  frankly,  have  been  on 
the  floor  so  much  I  am  not  completely 
sure.  But  this  whole  speech  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  again  be- 
cause it  is  apparent  that  what  I  consider 
to  be  erroneous  figures  are  still  being 
quoted  in  the  debate. 

I  have  heard  no  rebuttal  to  this  posi- 
tion at  all.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  this  analysis.  They  have  not  come  up 
with  a  rebuttal  that  I  know  anything 
about.  If  they  have,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  see  it.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  my  analysis,  I  would  welcome  any 
kind  of  correction. 

Just  to  summarize  what  I  said  in  this 
comparison  of  something  like  $93  billion 
to  something  like  $114  billion,  I  hap- 
pened to  ask  General  Ellis  back  in  July 
of  1981  to  tell  me  what  would  happen 
and  what  would  need  to  be  done  to  the 
B-52  force  in  order  to  extend  it  to  be 
compatible  with  the  ATB.  So  that  com- 
parison was  submitted  by  the  head  of  the 
Strategic  At  Command,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  the  commander  of  the  B-52 
fleet. 

At  that  time,  he  gave  me  a  detailed 
description,  one  step  after  another, 
about  what  needed  to  be  done  on  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  no  B-1. 
I  did  not  see  the  comparison  that  Dr. 
DeLauer  had  submitted  for  a  good  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  I  heard  more  and  more 
Appropriation  Committee  members  say 
that  that  was  an  important  factor  in 
their  determination. 

So  I  went  back  and  got  the  Ellis  let- 
ter. Then  I  compared  the  substance  of 
what  General  Ellis  was  calling  for  and 
the  substance  of  what  Dr.  DeLauer  was 
calling  for  in  his  letter.  And  I  would  just 
like  to  share  this  very  briefly  with  the 
Senate. 

In  July.  General  Ellis  submitted  this 
analysis.  One  of  the  things  that  he  did 
not  submit  that  Dr.  DeLauer  did  submit 
was  reengining  for  the  B-52  G's  and 
H's.  Dr.  DeLauer  'ncludes  S6.3  billion  for 
this  reengining  of  the  G's  and  H's.  Gen- 
eral Ellis  did  not. 
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So  the  question  naturally  arises:  Is 
this  $6.3  billion  modification  necessary 
or  not?  There  is  no  testimony  that  I 
know  of  anywhere  supporting  this  re- 
quirement. 

Another  item.  Dr.  DeLauer  includes 
$4.3  billion  as  a  requirement  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  B-52DS.  General  Ellis  did 
not. 

So  the  question  logically  arises,  what 
is  the  justification  for  spending  $4.3  bil- 
lion on  the  B-52D's  which  all  agree  will 
be  useless  as  a  penetrator  in  the  mid- 
1980's  and  which  will  not  be  modified  to 
carry  Cruise  missiles?  These  planes  v/ere 
supposed  to  be  phased  out  in  1987  even 
before  the  B-1  was  revised.  So  I  know  of 
absolutely  no  testimony  or  analysis  to 
support  this  $4.3  billion. 

Item  3,  Dr.  DeLauer  includes  $5.7  bil- 
lion for  operating  and  support  cost  for 
the  B-52D's  beyond  1986.  General  Ellis 
did  not.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  cost 
estimate  when  the  B-52D's  under  every- 
one's scenario  would  be  phased  out? 

The  next  item  is  $4.9  billion  for  elec- 
tromagnetic hardening  work.  General 
Ellis  did  not.  General  Ellis  supports  the 
January  1982  budget  justification  data 
as  submitted  by  the  Air  Force  in  which 
the  total  cost  of  this  program  was  stated 
to  be  $465  million.  This  estimate  was 
based  on  actual  testing  supported  by  the 
nuclear  lab. 

So  the  question  arises  where  is  the 
testimony  for  this  $4.9  billion  and  how 
do  we  go  from  $465  million  for  an  item  in 
January  to  $4.9  billion?  Even  in  the  his- 
tory of  Pentagon  overruns  I  do  not  know 
of  any  1.000-percent  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  period  of  9  months, 
except  in  this  DeLauer  submission. 

To  summarize,  the  total  of  this  sub- 
mission has  to  be  greeted  with  tremen- 
dous skepticism  unless  there  is  some- 
thing forthcoming  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Frankly,  no  matter  how  this 
debate  goes,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
required,  and  I  will  be  asking  them  in 
committee,  to  submit  and  let  me  know 
how  they  justify  this.  We  have  enough 
problems  without  having  what  appears 
to  be  a  $22  billion  pad  thrown  in  on  com- 
parisons. I  do  not  believe  this  enhances 
the  credibility  of  the  Air  Force  or  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Again  I  would  welcome  any  correction 
that  they  have.  General  Ellis  has  looked 
at  this  again,  by  the  way,  since  we  found 
this  comparison  of  Dr.  DeLauer.  He  went 
back  and  reexamined  it  and  came  to  ex- 
actly the  same  conclusion.  That  has  been 
within  the  last  week. 

The  total  of  this  is  $6.3  billion  for  re- 
engining  B-52  G's  and  H's  that  was  not 
in  the  Ellis  submission:  $4.3  billion  for 
modification  of  the  B-52D's:  and  $5.7 
billion  in  operating  cost  for  the  B-52D's 
after  1986.  and  $4.9  billion  for  electro- 
magnetic pulse  hardening  work.  That  is 
a  total  of  over  $21  billion  that  has  been 
huffed  up  on  the  B-52  list.  That  means 
that  the  difference  between  the  B-52 
force,  if  these  costs  are  eliminated,  the 
extension  of  that  force  and  the  B-1  com- 
bination, is  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $44  bUlion  rather  than  $21 
billion. 

I  know  we  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  big 
figures  but  I  think  $23  billion  is  worth 


talking  about  even  in  the  kind  of  econ- 
omy and  the  kind  of  budgets  that  we 
have  in  the  U.S.  Government  at  this 
time. 

STRATEGIC    BOMBERS THE    ISSUE    OF 

AFFORDABILITT 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jor strategic  issues  facing  us  were  not  de- 
bated during  the  military  authorization 
process  because  the  administration  did 
not  submit  its  strategic  program  until  the 
authorization  bill  was  already  in  confer- 
ence. 

At  a  later  point  in  the  debate  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  I  intend  to  have  a 
longer  statement  on  the  President's  over- 
all strategic  package  because  of  the  long- 
term  and  far-reaching  consequences  of 
that  package  for  our  national  security. 
At  this  point  I  want  to  focus  on  just  one 
problem  area — the  issue  of  affordability, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  strategic 
bomber  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  our  Nation 
must  allocate  sufficient  resources  to  our 
overall  security  to  assure  our  freedom 
and  to  provide  every  incentive  for  peace. 
It  is  naive,  however,  to  assume  that  the 
defense  budget  is  open  ended.  If  we  allo- 
cate so  much  of  our  defense  budget  to 
strategic  programs  that  we  allow  our 
conventional  posture  to  suffer,  we  will 
inadvertently  decrease  our  options  in 
protecting  our  vital  interests  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  seen  much  focus  on  the  $180 
billion  price  tag  for  the  President's 
strategic  program.  Few  seem  to  realize 
that  this  $180  billion  figure  is  only  the 
5-year  (1983-87)  cost  measured  in  1982 
constant  dollars.  This  $180  billion  figure 
does  not  include  infiation.  Neither  does 
it  include  most  of  the  cost  of  the  Stealth 
bomber,  the  procurement  of  the  Trident 
II  (D-5)  missile,  or  the  permanent  bas- 
ing mode  for  the  MX.  Given  this  budget 
situation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  well  as  some  in  the  Air 
Force  are  concerned  about  the  alloca- 
tions of  resources  for  conventional  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  two  critical  questions  on  the 
B-1.  No.  1,  will  the  B-1  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses  for  a  period  of  time  suCBcient 
to  justify  its  expense  as  a  penetrating 
bomber?  In  this  area,  the  answer  Is  a 
matter  of  picking  your  experts. 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, testified : 

I  am  confident  that  the  low  radar  cross 
section  of  the  B-IB  and  Its  state  of  the  art 
electronics  will  allow  It  to  penetrate  to 
needed  targets  well  Into  the  1990s. 

Dr.  William  Perry,  who  held  the  same 
job  in  the  Carter  administration,  testi- 
fied: 

I  have  no  Idea  how  anyone  could  make 
that  kind  of  projection  If  the  penetration 
depended  on  ECM  (electronic  countermeas- 
ures).  I  can't  think  of  any  field  In  which 
there  Is  more  dynamics  and  In  which  there 
Is  see-saw  back  and  forth  between  measures, 
countermeasures  and  counter-countermeas- 
ures. 

The  second  question  on  the  B-1  is  a 
question  of  economics.  The  economic 
consequences  of  the  B-1  may  exceed  its 
military  effect.  Can  we  afford  to  spend 


$400  million  per  unit  for  a  plane  that 
even  in  the  best  penetrating  case  will 
be  limited  to  being  a  conventional  bomb- 
er or  a  cruise  missile  carrier  for  most  of 
its  useful  life. 

Based  on  the  Air  Force's  extensive  re- 
search and  development  of  the  B-1,  and 
Rockwell  International's  excellent  repu- 
tation, I  have  confidence  that  the  B-1 
will  be  a  sound  airplane.  The  issue  is  how 
much  should  we  spend  for  this  plane  as 
compared  to  extending  the  B-52's  and 
accelerating  the  Stealth  bomber. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  a  re- 
cent DOD  cost  analysis  as  provided  to 
Congress  by  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer  during 
critical  decisions  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Dr.  DeLauer's 
analysis  compared  extending  the  current 
B-52  force  and  buying  only  Stealth  ver- 
sus procuring  both  the  B-1  and  Stealth. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  these  two 
estimates  are  approximately  $93  billion 
for  the  current  B-52  force  extended  and 
$114  billion  for  the  B-IB  Stealth  pro- 
gram. These  figures  are  about  the  same 
as  estimates  previously  provided  by  the 
Air  Force  and  contained  in  the  Air  Force 
Secretary's  recommendations  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  which  has  now  officially 
been  provided  to  the  committee.  The 
point  is  obvious.  For  $21  billion  more, 
a  new  two  bomber  program  is  an  attrac- 
tive bargain  and  option. 

These  figures,  however,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  detailed  scrutiny  since  there  is 
considerable  disagreement  over  what  is 
actually  required  in  modification  costs 
for  the  current  B-52's. 

In  July  1981,  I  asked  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis,  then  SAC  commander,  to  provide 
an  analysis  of  what  modifications  of  the 
B-52's  would  be  necessary  if  this  Nation 
opted  to  produce  only  the  Stealth  and  to 
extend  the  B-52  force  as  needed.  SAC's 
analysis  was  provided  in  writing  and  did 
not  include  a  significant  number  of  those 
modifications  and  costs  which  Dr.  De- 
Lauer includes  in  his  list. 

For  example.  Dr.  DeLauer  includes  $6.3 
billion  for  reenpfnins;  the  B-52  G's  and 
H's.  General  Ellis  did  not.  Is  this  $6.3 
billion  modification  necessary  or  not? 
I  know  of  no  testimony  supporting  this 
requirement. 

Dr.  DeLauer  includes  a  $4.3  billion 
requirement  for  modifications  for  the 
B-52D's.  General  Ellis  did  not.  What  is 
the  justification  for  spending  $4.3  billion 
on  the  B-52D's  which  all  agree  will  be 
useless  as  a  penetrator  in  the  mid-1980's 
and  which  will  not  be  modified  to  carry 
Cruise  missiles.  These  planes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  phased  out  in  1987  even  be- 
fore the  B-1  was  revived.  I  know  of  no 
testimony  to  support  this  level  of  modifi- 
cation. 

Dr.  DeLauer  includes  $5.7  billion  in 
operating  and  support  costs  for  the 
B-52D's  beyond  1986.  General  Ellis  did 
not.  What  is  the  basis  for  this  cost  esti- 
mate? I  know  of  no  testimony  supporting 
this  position. 

Dr.  DeLauer  includes  $4.9  billion  for 
electromagnetic  pulse  hardening  work. 
General  Ellis  did  not.  General  Ellis  sup- 
ports the  January  1982  budget  justifica- 
tion data  as  submitted  by  the  Air  Force 
in  which  the  total  costs  of  this  program 
was  stated  to  be  $465  million.  This  esti- 
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mate  was  based  on  actual  testing  sup- 
ported by  the  nuclear  labs.  Where  is  the 
testimony  to  support  a  tenfold  Increase 
in  this  program  from  January  1981  to 
November  1981? 

The  total  in  question  in  the  "DeLauer 
Submission"  at  this  point  is  over  $21 
biUion  as  follows: 

First,  $6.3  billion  for  reengining  the 
B-52  G's  and  H's. 

Second,  $4.3  billion  for  modifications 
of  the  B-52D's. 

Third,  $5.7  billion  In  operating  cost 
for  the  B-52D's  after  1986. 

Fourth,  $4.9  billion  for  electromag- 
netic pulse  hardening  work. 

Both  SAC  and  the  Air  Force  conduct- 
ed a  considerable  amoimt  of  detailed 
analysis  as  to  what  was  needed  to  ex- 
tend the  B-52  force  after  former  Presi- 
dent Carter  canceled  the  B-1  in  1977. 
This  was  done  when  there  was  no  B-1 
or  Stealth  on  the  horizon  and  the  B-52's 
were  actually  being  extended.  Even 
when  the  Stealth  was  the  only  follow-on 
bomber  option,  these  modifications  to 
the  B-52's  were  not  included.  None  of 
Dr.  DeLauer's  questionable  $21  billion 
add  ons  appeared  until  the  promotional 
program  began  for  the  B-1. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  a  letter 
I  just  received  from  Senator  Garn  and 
other  Senators  supporting  the  two 
bomber  approach  that  they  state  "the 
B-52  is  not  sufficiently  hardened  to 
withstand  nuclear  blast  effects  and  it 
cannot  be  modified  to  do  so."  I  believe 
the  signers  would  be  interested  In  learn- 
ing that  Dr.  DeLauer  thinks  It  can  be 
and  includes  $4.9  billion  in  his  current 
force  projection  for  this  hardening. 
This  letter  cites  Dr.  LeLauer's  cost  anal- 
ysis on  extending  the  B-52's  as  a  major 
reason  to  support  the  B-1  and  Stealth 
package. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  package  of  costs 
for  extending  the  B-52  was  engineered 
to  convince  the  Senate  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  procure  and  operate  two  new  bomb- 
ers than  procure  only  the  Stealth  and 
maintain  the  B-52  as  needed. 

Where  are  the  facts  and  testimony 
supporting  Dr.  DeLauer's  analysis? 

If  this  over  $21  billion  In  questionable 
costs  for  the  B-52's  is  removed,  then  the 
total  differential  between  extending  the 
current  force  and  procuring  the  planned 
two  bomber  program  is  significantly 
larger  than  the  figures  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  The  dif- 
ference is  $44  billion,  and  the  $21  billion 
in  imsupported  add-on  is  coincidentally 
about  the  same  as  the  constant  dollar 
estimates  for  the  B-1. 

Mr.  President,  this  analysis  by  Dr. 
DeLauer  and  the  Air  Force  is  clearly 
designed  to  make  the  B-1  option  look  like 
a  bargain.  In  my  mind,  however,  it  raises 
more  questions  than  It  answers. 

The  issue  of  affordability  also  applies 
to  the  number  of  B-l's  being  procured.  A 
great  deal  has  been  focused  on  the  total 
costs  of  the  B-1— from  the  $20.5  billion 
that  Secretary  Weinberger  supports  to 
the  $25.2  billion  GAG  estimates.  If  DOD 
makes  good  on  its  promise  to  hold  the 
costs  to  $20.5  billion,  will  they  also  make 
good  on  procuring  100  B-ls  for  that 
amount?  If  the  costs  increase  as  com- 
monsense  and  history  indicate,  will  the 
sacrifice  occur  with  reduction  in  num- 


bers? What  number  of  planes,  then.  Is 
affordable  as  the  unit  costs  keep  increas- 
ing and  the  numbers  decrease?  What 
number  makes  sense  in  terms  of  force 
size? 

The  final  B-1  affordabUity  issue  relates 
to  the  Soviet  budget. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  and 
assess  precisely,  the  Soviets  have  already 
expended  significant  resources  to  counter 
and  defend  against  low-altitude  pene- 
trators  such  as  the  B-52,  the  air- 
launched  Cruise  missile  and  B-1.  Experts 
estimate  these  costs  in  excess  of  $100  bil- 
lion. Determining  the  gap  between  ex- 
penditures to  counter  the  B-1  and  ad- 
ditional expenditures  to  counter  the 
Stealth  is  even  more  difficult  to  make. 

Testimony  indicates  that  our  own 
technical  wizards  have  great  difficulty  in 
projecting  a  defense  against  the  Stealth. 
This  means  the  Soviets  will  probably 
have  an  even  greater  problem.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  from  the  Soviet's  his- 
torical emphasis  on  strategic  defense 
that  they  will  expend  significant  sums 
over  a  long  period  to  deal  with  Stealth 
and  will  have  to  largely  redo  their  cur- 
rent multibillion  dollar-defense  system. 

The  critical  economic  question  then 
must  be  asked:  Would  Stealth  cause  the 
Soviets  to  divert  and  expend  resources 
for  defenses  at  far  greater  levels  than 
currently  planned? 

If  the  Soviets  choose  to  pose  a  serious 
defense  to  Stealth  then  their  defense  ex- 
penditures must  undergo  an  enormous 
shift.  If  they  do  not  make  this  "stealth 
air  defense"  effort,  our  long-term  ability 
to  penetrate  is  greatly  enhanced.  In 
either  event,  the  Stealth,  from  both  tech- 
nical and  economic  perspectives,  has  a 
profound  potential  effect  on  the  balance 
of  power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  $6.3  billion  on  B-52's  was 
or  was  not  inclnded  in  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram for  the  ATB  program? 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  are  talking  about  the 
B-52  program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Relating  to  the  $6.3 
billion,  the  $6.3  billion  reengining  pro- 
gram for  the  B-52,  was  that  or  was  that 
not  included  in  the  ATB  only  estimate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  have  any  idea 
whether  it  was  in  the  ATB  only  estimate. 
What  I  am  talking  about  Is  something 
different.  I  am  talking  about  items  that 
Dr.  DeLauer  said  had  to  be  done  to  the 
B-52  that  General  Ellis  said  did  not 
have  to  be  done  to  the  B-52.  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

Maybe  I  am  not  understanding  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  answer  is  that  it 
is  not  included  in  the  program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  which  program? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  ATB  only. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  not  seen  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  You  are  questioning  the 
figures  raised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  talking  about  the  list 
that  Dr.  DeLauer  submitted  as  being 
necessary  to  modify  the  B-52  force  if  you 


did  not  have  a  B-1.  What  I  am  saying 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  that  $6.3 
billion  was  listed  by  General  Ellis  as  not 
being  required  for  the  modification  or 
reengining  of  B-52D's  and  H's.  That  was 
in  July.  Now  in  October  we  find  that  it 
is  necessary.  This  was  not  in  any  of  the 
program  that  was  submitted  after  Presi- 
dent Carter  canceled  the  B-1.  You  would 
think  that  the  Air  Force  or  SAC  would 
certainly  be  pushing  very  hard  to  do 
everything  possible  to  beef  up  the  B-52s 
since  It  was  obvious  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration they  were  not  going  to  get  a 
B-1.  There  may  be  an  explanation  for 
this  and  if  there  is,  I  welcome  it.  But  I 
do  not  understand  why  this  item  and 
these  other  items  were  not  In  the  Ellis 
letter.  General  Ellis  still  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  they  were  not  needed  and  Dr. 
DeLauer  concluded  they  were  needed.  I 
do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  that  time  they 
thought  they  would  get  the  ATB,  and 
$G.3  billion  was  in  the  B-52  only  case, 
with  the  follow-on  cruise  missile. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia saying  that  the  $6.3  billion  engine 
figure  for  reengining  the  B-52Gs  and  Hs 
was  not  in  the  DeLauer  list? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  was  distracted  mo- 
mentarily by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  the 
question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
the  $6.3  billion  for  reengining  the 
B-52G's  and  H's  was  not  in  the  DeLauer 
list  as  the  cost  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  put  that  into  the  Record  on  De- 
cember 1.  It  is  there.  The  modification 
Is  $8.3  billion  for  the  B-52.  That  is  there. 
It  compares  to  a  cost  of  $27.4  billion  on 
the  present  force  only  concept  through 
the  year  2000. 

Has  the  Senator  looked  at  that  which 
I  put  into  the  Record,  the  comparison  of 
the  B-2  and  B-1  bomber  plans  and  the 
cost  in  1981  dollars? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska  I  have  seen  the  list  that  Dr. 
DeLauer  submitted  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  There  were  several 
copies  fioating  around.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  that  is  the  same  list. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  suggest  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  look  at  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  this  a  different  list?  I 
worked  off  of  a  list.  This  whole  analysis 
is  based  on  the  DeLauer  submission  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  unclas- 
sified form. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  what  I  put  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  seen  that,  yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  in  there,  $6.3  bil- 
lion. In  my  opinion,  it  does  have  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  cost  between  the  pres- 
ent force  extended  and  the  B-IB  only. 
That  is  the  basis  for  my  comment  in  the 
Senate  previously  today,  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  vote  on  the 
B-IB  to  have  any  of  the  classified  in- 
formation that  was  In  the  other  letter. 
The  comparison  of  the  present  force  of 
B-52's  is  extended  and  the  cost  into  the 
year  2000  as  compared  to  the  B-IB  only. 
It  would  show  that  there  is  a  comparison 
here  that  we  can  actually  have  the  B-IB. 
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maintain  the  present  B-52's  so  long  as 
they  are  needed,  and  when  we  reach  the 
year  2000  have  a  net  asset  value  in  the 
B-IB  for  a  foUow-on  cruise  missile  car- 
rier beyond  the  year  2000.  That  was  the 
whole  justification  for  the  approach. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  commented 
earlier,  that  was  the  thing  that  convinced 
me  that  it  was  cost  effective  to  follow  the 
approach  that  had  been  outlined,  and  it 
was  the  reason  I  urged  the  subcommittee 
to  report  to  the  full  committee  and  now 
to  the  floor  the  B-IB/ATB  proposal  as 
before  us  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  All  I  am  saying  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska  and  my  friend  from 
Virginia  is  I  am  not  an  expert  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  the  B-52's  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be.  All  I  know  is  that  the 
head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
when  he  thought  he  was  not  going  to 
get  a  B-1.  said  that  certain  items  had  to 
be  done  to  the  B-52.  None  of  these  items 
that  I  have  just  listed  were  in  that  Ellis 
comparison.  He  has  since  reexamined  it 
and  he  still  says  that  these  items  are  not 
needed,  in  his  judgment. 

Now.  it  is  a  matter,  again,  of  judgment, 
maybe.  We  are  talking  about  $22  billion, 
though,  and  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
important  document  chat  a  lot  of  people 
made  their  decision  on.  I  made  my  talk 
on  this  two  days  ago.  I  have  gotten  noth- 
ing at  all  from  the  Air  Force.  I  have 
gotten  nothing  at  all  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  correcting  any  of  this. 
If  they  think  this  is  wrong,  they  ought 
to  come  forward  and  say  so. 

I  believe  they  have  an  obligation  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
agree  that  if  we  are  going  to  vote,  we  all 
know  this  ought  to  be  proved.  I  am  not 
even  saying  it  is  a  determining  factor. 
Even  if  I  am  100  percent  correct.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  close  decision.  I  said 
that  earlier  today  on  the  B-1. 

I  do  believe  the  credibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  in  question  when 
people  place  their  judgment  on  a  deci- 
sion which  has  at  least  to  this  stage, 
preliminary.  I  think,  included  a  $22  bil- 
lion pad.  That  is  a  good  bit  of  pumping 
up. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
pad.  I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
it.  It  is  on  page  29245.  We  wei.t  through 
it  item  by  item.  I  see  no  pad.  The  Sena- 
tor has  a  right  at  a  later  time  to  inquire 
further,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  get  the 
Senate  into  any  situation  where  we  are 
saying  that  Dr.  DeLauer's  listing  that  he 
give  us  is  padded.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator,  with  due  respect,  has  studied 
yet  the  summaries  that  Dr.  DeLauer  pro- 
vided me  at  my  request,  which  I  pro- 
vided to  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
put  it  in  the  Record  to  make  certain  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  had  the 
same  information  that  we  did  and  relied 
on  in  order  to  get  where  we  are  now. 

I  say  it  is  there,  it  is  not  padded.  There 
is  no  padding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  reference  at  one  place  to  a  new 
plane  cost  of  some  .<20  to  S25  billion, 
which  Is  not  included  in  the  DeLauer 
figures.  That  is  not  there.  The  com- 
parison is  there. 

Mr.  NUNN.  To  get  to  that  point.  Mr. 
President,  you  have  to  assume  that  we 


are  going  to  decide  in  the  year  2000.  after 
we  have  had  19  more  years  of  techno- 
logical progress,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  new  manned  strategic  bomber  for 
the  purpose  of  strategic  defense.  I  would 
call  that  a  rather  specious  assumption. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  is  not  in  there.  It  is  specifically 
noted  that  there  would  be  at  that  point 
another  cost  if  you  went  on  the  B-52 
option  only.  We  are  not  going  that  way. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  recognize 
that  is  not  there  and  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  it  is  not  in  there  and  I  think 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  for  not  put- 
ting it  in  there. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  I  have  looked  at 
that  list,  ii  that  is  the  list  that  Dr. 
DeLauer  submitted  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Commitee.  I  not  only  looked  at  it. 
My  staff  has  been  over  it  very  carefully 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  crosswalked 
with  Ellis  later.  That  is  what  we  asked 
Jim  .Ellis,  tgjjrpsgj^alk  again  and  that  is 
what  he  crosswalked  again. 

I  have  looked  at  that  but  if  there  is 
anything  new  in  there  that  I  have  not 
seen,  I  welcome  it  and  I  would  like  to 
have  clarification  on  this  point.  I  shall 
pursue  it  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, because  we  are  talking  about  a  good 
deal  of  money.  These  are  very  important 
submissions  on  which  we  base  judgments. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  solve  it  to- 
night, but  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  looked  at  the  submission  Dr. 
DeLauer  gave.  That  is  the  basis  of  my 
whole  thrust. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

B-1 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  by 
Senators  Levin  and  Rollings  that  would 
delete  funds  now  in  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  B-1  bomber. 

This  matter  involves  a  considerable 
sum  of  money — nearly  $2  billion  in  this 
approriations  bill,  and  more  later,  the 
total  cost  of  the  B-1  program  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $22  billion. 

In  the  past.  I  have  held  reservations 
about  the  B-1  bomber.  I  have  agreed 
that  we  need  a  new  long-range  bomber 
to  replace  the  B-52.  but  I  have  shared 
the  concerns  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
about  whether  the  B-1  is  the  proper  step 
in  the  progression  that  takes  us,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  (ATB)  popularly  known  as  the 
"Stealth." 

Mr.  President,  my  study  of  the  matter 
has  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  B-1  is. 
indeed,  a  necessary  step,  to  forego  it 
and  to  focus  our  attention  solely  on  the 
Stealth  would  involve  risks  that  we 
should  be  unwilling  to  take. 

Our  B-52  fleet  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
aging.  I  believe  it  is  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  plane  to  carry  a  heavy  defense 
load  until  the  Stealth  is  ready  for  de- 
ployment. That  time  is  just  too  far  off. 

There  is  no  firm  date  for  deployment 
of  the  ATB— perhaps  the  early  1990's. 
Past  the  mld-1980's.  Secretary  Weinber- 
ger has  testified,  and  I  am  convinced, 
the  B-52  will  not  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses. 

Indeed,  the  likelihood  is  not  great  that 
the  B-52  could  even  get  off  the  groimd 
here  in  the  event  of  a  first  strike  attack. 


Its  takeoff  is  relatively  slow  and  it  can- 
not withstand  nuclear  blast  effects. 

That  leaves  us  with  a  long,  dangerous 
period — possibly  as  long  as  a  decade — 
during  which  we  would  have  no  manned 
bomber  capable  of  penetrating  Soviet 
defenses. 

It  has  been  testified  to,  and  I  believe, 
that  the  B-1  will  be  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing Soviet  defenses  well  into  the  1990's 
Then,  when  the  Stealth  is  ready,  the 
B-1  can  continue  to  perform  an  impor- 
tant function  in  both  a  conventional  role 
and  as  a  cruise  missile  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  decide  quickly 
to  spend  an  amount  of  money  as  large 
as  the  one  we  are  talking  about  here. 

But  the  period  of  time  between  the 
end  of  the  B-52's  usefulness  as  a  pene- 
trating bomber,  and  the  availability  of 
the  Stealth  bomber  is  too  great  to  ignore. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
B-1  bomber  and  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

HOW  THE  B-1   FITS  INTO  THE  STRATEGIC  PICTURE 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  debate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on 
the  most  effective  means  of  modernizing 
our  strategic  bombing  force.  There  is 
almost  universal  recognition  that  the 
aging  B-52  fieet  must  be  replaced  with  a 
new  bomber. 

The  B-52  dates  from  the  late  1940  s, 
and  In  fact  the  aircraft  is  now  older  than 
many  of  the  pilots  who  fly  them.  The 
maintenance  costs  of  the  B-52  are  ris- 
ing steadily.  In  addition,  the  aircraft 
was  not  designed  for  the  extremely  low- 
level  missions  it  is  now  flying,  which  ag- 
gravates the  airframe  fatigue  that  In 
turn  Is  shortening  the  B-52's  service  life. 

Furthermore,  as  the  accuracy  of  the 
Soviet  missiles  improves  and  the  warning 
times  decrease,  the  vulnerability  of  the 
bombers  on  alert  has  risen  dramatically. 
This  further  compromises  oiir  nuclear 
deterrent. 

To  underscore  the  gravity  of  this  sit- 
uation. I  would  like  to  clarify  the  role  of 
the  manned  bomber  in  the  strategic 
triad,  as  well  as  its  importance  in  pro- 
jecting conventional  forces  around  the 
world. 

We  have  heard  that  it  would  be  Im- 
prudent to  buy  a  bomber,  which  some  In- 
telligence estimates  say  would  only  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  imtll 
1990.  But  there  have  been  many  con- 
flicting Intelligence  reports  on  the  pro- 
soective  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. The  electronic  countermeasures 
carried  by  the  B-1  will  be  very  effective, 
and  we  can  certainly  expect  that  the  air- 
craft's penetrating  capability  will  be 
enhanced  as  new  technology  is  applied 
throughout  its  projected  service  life. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  questionable  as- 
sumption that  the  B-1  will  be  unable  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet  air  defenses  after 
1990,  it  will  still  provide  a  very  survivable 
stand-off  cruise  missile  platform  through 
the  year  2000. 

The  question  of  cost  has  been  raised 
to  scuttle  the  B-1  program.  Discrep- 
ancies between  the  Air  Force's  figures 
and  those  supplied  by  GAO  and  CBO  are 
pointed  out.  In  truth,  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram cost  figure  of  $22.3  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1982  dollars  includes  all  the  mili- 
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tartly  essential  equipment  a£  well  as 
modifications  on  the  original  B-1  design. 

In  fact.  If  we  compare  costs,  the  realis- 
tic alternatives  to  the  B-1/advanced 
technology  bomber  approach  do  not  yield 
significant  savings  in  the  long  run.  None 
of  the  current  alternatives  offers  the 
mission  flexibility  of  the  President's  stra- 
tegic bomber  program. 

We  need  an  effective  manned  bomber 
in  our  strategic  triad.  Each  leg  of  our 
triad  has  unique  characteristics,  but  our 
strategic  bomber  force,  which  carries  50 
percent  of  our  strategic  nuclear  mega- 
tonnage.  Is  the  only  element  that  can  be 
launched  prior  to  the  decision  to  employ 
its  weapons.  The  nature  of  a  manned 
bomber  permits  its  crew  to  make  deci- 
sions and  take  actions  that  cannot  al- 
ways be  anticipated.  Finally,  the  nuclear 
weapons  carried  by  a  manned  bomber 
can  be  delivered  very  accurately. 

Our  strategic  bomber  force  also  must 
have  the  capability  to  deliver  kirge  con- 
ventional bomb-loads  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  short  notice.  Many  times  during 
the  course  of  the  modernization  debate, 
we  seem  to  lose  sight  of  how  vital  this 
long-range  conventional  bombing  capa- 
bility really  Is.  Despite  the  assumptions 
of  some  people,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  we  will  be  involved  in  a  conventional 
war.  rather  than  a  nuclear  one. 

The  administration's  plan  to  first  buy 
100  B-IB  Icng-range  bombers,  later  fol- 
lowed by  procurement  of  100  of  the  so- 
called  advanced  technology  bombers  is 
a  sound  program  that  takes  the  needs  of 
long-term  operational  flexibility  into  ac- 
count. Naturally,  many  objections  have 
been  raised  against  this  program ;  almost 
all  of  them  deal  with  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  B-1. 

Some  critics  have  advocated  foregoing 
the  B-1  entirely  and  pushing  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  into  produc- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  However,  the  so- 
called  "Stealth"  bomber  has  not  reached 
a  stage  of  technological  development 
where  we  can  predict  with  any  certainty 
its  cost  or  initial  operational  capability 
date.  Moreover,  all  present  indications 
lead  us  to  believe  that  it  will  not  have 
the  operational  flexibility  of  the  B-1  de- 
sign to  carry  out  conventional  missions 
anywhere  on  the  globe. 

We  must  go  forward  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  B-1.  This  aircraft  has  com- 
pleted most  of  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment. While  only  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  B-52.  It  will  be  able  to  carry  out  at 
lea.st  22  cruise  missiles,  as  opposed  to  20 
for  the  B-52.  It  will  be  able  to  carry  as 
many  as  128.  500-pound  bombs  on  a  typ- 
ical conventional  bombing  mission.  The 
B-52  can  only  carry  51  of  the  same 
bombs  on  conventional  missions. 

If  we  balance  the  need  with  considera- 
tions of  cost  and  technology  risk,  the 
administration's  program  clearly  repre- 
sents a  sound  approach  to  the  modern- 
ization of  our  strategic  bomber  forces. 
It  combines  the  certainty  of  a  proven 
design  with  the  potential  of  advanced 
technologies. 

<By  request  of  Mr.  Baker  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  ; ) 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  any  efforts  to 
reduce  the  funding  for  the  B-IB  bomber. 


I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
this  chamber  today  recall  vividly  former 
President  Carter's  decision  In  1977  to 
cancel  the  B-1  program.  At  that  time.  I 
had  refrained  Irom  taking  a  position 
until  I  studied  It  in  great  detail.  I  then 
came  to  the  unqualified  conclusion  that 
the  B-1  was  needed,  and  said  that  the 
cancellation  of  the  B-1  program  would 
be  interpreted  around  the  world  as  a 
lack  of  decisiveness  and  direction  U.S. 
defense  policy. 

I  was  delighted  when  President 
Reagan  announced  this  past  October 
that  as  a  part  of  his  defense  package 
he  planned  to  build  and  deploy  100  B-IB 
bombers. 

The  B-52s  which  the  Air  Force  is  cur- 
rently using  are  just  too  old  to  keep  fly- 
ing much  longer.  In  some  cases,  the 
planes  are  older  than  the  pilots  who  are 
flying  them.  Also,  many  companies  have 
stopped  making  spare  parts  which  are 
needed  to  keep  the  planes  flying,  whlrh 
means,  that  the  Air  Force  will  soon  have 
to  go  to  the  additional  expense  of  cus- 
tom-making these  spare  parts.  Clearly, 
we  need  a  new  strategic  bomber. 

The  B-IB  will  be  a  much  more  effi- 
cient and  capable  version  of  the  original 
B-1.  Some  of  the  Improvements  result 
from  the  application  of  advanced 
"Stealth"  techniques.  And  for  this  rea- 
son, I  am  confident  that  the  B-IB  will 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  throughout 
this  decade  and  well  into  the  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  my  support  of 
the  B-IB  bomber  in  no  way  indicates 
that  we  should  not  proceed  with  the  re- 
search and  development  of  the 
Advanced  Technology  bomber.  However, 
the  Stealth  bomber  is  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  design  and  as  such  will  prob- 
ably not  be  fiylng  until  the  1990's — even 
with  accelerated  development.  We 
simply  cannot  wait. 

Furthermore,  the  B-IB  will  be  able  to 
perform  some  missions  which  the  Stealth 
bomber  will  not.  Specifically,  the  Stealth 
will  not  be  able  to  carrv  enough  bombs 
to  serve  as  a  conventional  bomber,  while 
the  B-IB.  even  though  it  is  smaller  than 
t.io  ij-o^  will  be  able  to  carry  more 
bombs.  Even  after  the  Stealth  bomber  is 
fiying.  there  will  be  a  definite  need  for 
the  B-1. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  us  get  on  with  it. 
We  have,  for  far  too  long,  been  consid- 
ered a  paper  tiger  that  need  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  a  world  of  bears.  In  the 
past,  our  response  to  the  challenges  and 
disorders  abroad  has  been  a  litany  of 
things  we  will  not  do.  interventions  we 
will  not  contemplate,  bases  we  will  not 
seek,  weapons  we  will  not  build.  This 
attitude  of  indecisiveness — this  Hamlet- 
like indecision,  let  us  wait  and  see  what 
is  going  to  happen — is  a  nondecision  of 
which  other  people  have  taken  advan- 
tage. It  is  time  that  we  reverse  this  image 
and  restore  international  confidence  in 
tho  United  States  of  America.* 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  major  elements  of  President  Rea- 
gan's plan  for  the  modemizatlOTi  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces.  I  have  been  most  skep- 
tical about  the  decision  to  deploy  the  B-1 
bomber.  After  considerable  study  and 
consultation.  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  development  of  the  B-1  sis  a  supple- 
ment to  the  B-52  bomber  force. 


Our  strategic  capability  depends  on  a 
triad — a  three-part  force  consisting  of 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  submarines  bearing  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  the 
bomber  fleet.  Of  the  three  legs  of  our 
nuclear  triad,  the  bomber  force  has  been 
the  most  neglected.  Although  I  am  re- 
luctant to  see  us  embark  upon  a  new 
defense  program  of  this  magnitude.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  B-1  is  the  most  cost- 
euective  means  to  keep  the  air-breathing 
leg  of  the  strategic  nuclear  triad  viable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  B-1  will  be 
exoensive.  Estimates  range  from  $28  bil- 
lion to  $39.8  billion  in  then-year  dollars 
for  a  total  fleet  of  100  aircrait.  However, 
the  cost  of  extending  the  life  of  a  B-52- 
only  fleet  to  the  year  2000  is  estimated  to 
be  $93  billion.  We  would  get  very  little 
bang  for  those  B-52  bucks,  but.  by  com- 
parison, we  get  a  bomber  wmch  will  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  well 
Into  the  1990's  and  an  effective  launch- 
ing platform  for  the  new  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  by  purchasing  the  B-1. 

There  are  some  who  argue  that,  rather 
than  investing  in  the  B-1.  the  United 
States  should  accelerate  development 
of  "Stealth."  the  advanced  technology 
bomber.  Certainly,  work  should  go  for- 
ward on  Stealth  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  we  caimot — and  should  not — rely  on 
that  technology  being  perfected  before 
the  capabilities  of  the  B-52  fleet  are 
severely  reduced.  The  B-1  can  Incorpo- 
rate the  very  best  technology  avaUable 
today  and  can  serve  as  the  core  oi  the 
U.S.  bomber  force  until  better  technology 
Is  developed. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
presently  embarking  upon  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  goal  of 
securing  a  reduction  of  nuclear  forces  on 
both  sides.  This  is  certairUy  no  time  for 
Congress  to  tell  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
unwilling  as  a  Nation  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  defensive  posture, 
since  a  showing  of  our  resolve  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  kind  of  arms_ 
agreement  that  will  make  the  world  safer 
from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

P'or  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  President  Reagan's  decision  to 
build  the  B-1  bomber.* 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  immediate  deployment  of  a 
new  long-range  bomber  as  the  successor 
to  the  B-52  arises  from  several  consider- 
ations: .       . 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  mamtam  a 
Triad  of  capabilities  that  is  both  flexible 
in  its  potential  use  and  diverse  as  to  its 
basing  mode. 

Second,  the  changing  environment  in 
which  we  must  provide  for  our  security 
resulting  from  the  vast  Soviet  efforts 
to  increase  both  their  military  capabili- 
ties and  to  render  such  systems  less  vul- 
nerable to  attack  by  us  has  given  rise  to 
the  need  for  our  systems  to  obtain  great- 
er accuracy  and  payload  capabilities. 

Third,  highly  developed  air  defenses 
by  our  adversaries  increase  the  need  for 
a  bomber  with  penetrating  capabilities 
unless  we  are  willing  to  use  it  solely  to 
launch  stand-off  weapon  systems  such 
as  cruise  missiles. 

Fourth,  the  possible  scenarios  that  can 
be  imagined  for  our  involvement  de- 
mand that  the  aircraft  have  substantial 
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range  requirements,  particularly  for  the 
projection  of  conventional  power  in  re- 
gions where  U.S.  interests  are  vital. 

Because  of  the  premium  that  will  be 
placed  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  U.S. 
power  can  be  projected,  the  United 
States  has  essentially  three  options: 

First,  maintain  access  to  bases  and 
other  facilities  in,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
country  or  region  of  conflict; 

Second,  pre-position  as  great  a  por- 
tion of  such  capabilities  as  possible  on 
naval  vessels  at  sea  in  close  proximity  to 
the  conflict  zone,  including  forward 
based  carrier  aircraft;  and 

Third,  develop  a  long-range  combat 
aircraft  capability  that  could  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  combinations  of  capa- 
bilities already  available  in  or  near  the 
affected  country  or  region.  None  of  these 
alternatives  should  be  regarded  as  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  B-IB 
addresses  these  needs.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  I  do  not  favor  the  ATE.  However,  I 
find  the  concept  of  a  mixed  force  of 
long-range  strategic  aircraft  to  be  com- 
patible with  both  the  strategic  military 
doctrine  and  the  force  deployment  pol- 
icies that  this  Nation  has  had  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  we  could 
start  production  tomorrow  on  the  ATB, 
but  there  is  not  one  Senator  who  will  rise 
in  this  Chamber  and  say  that  is  possible. 
So  the  question  arises:  If  the  B-52  is  in- 
adequate, which  I  believe  it  to  be,  and 
the  ATB  is  not  available,  what  are  we 
doing  in  the  meantime  to  protect  our 
shores,  assure  our  allies,  and — if  need 
be — project  the  power  of  this  Nation  in 
other  parts  of  the  world? 

I  cannot  in  good  faith  tell  the  people 
of  my  State  that  I  will  defend  them  with 
a  paper  airplane.  I  cannot  tour  our  mili- 
tary bases  and  look  the  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives  for  us  in  the  eye 
and  say  "this  is  the  best  we  can  do." 

The  rationale  for  the  B-IB  is  several 
fold.  One  reason  is  the  restart  capability 
to  produce  and  deploy  the  aircraft.  An- 
other is  the  technology  base  which  would 
need  to  be  developed  before  a  wholly 
new  generation,  long-range  combat  air- 
craft could  readily  be  designed. 

Finally,  there  is  the  nature  of  the 
evolving  strategic  environment  and  the 
critical  need  of  the  United  States  to 
marshal  its  resources  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  next  few  years  during  which 
the  West  will  find  itself  in  a  position  of 
strategic  military  vulnerability  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  United  States  is  scheduled 
to  achieve  an  initial  operating  capability 
with  the  first  ACLM  B-52G  squadron  in 
December  1982,  it  would  make  more  sense 
for  the  U.S.  concentrate,  in  the  near 
term,  on  development  of  the  penetrator 
version  of  the  B-IB.  In  this  configura- 
tion, and  incorporating  advanced  avion- 
ics and  stealth  technologies,  the  B-IB 
could  enhance  considerable  the  air  leg  of 
the  triad,  as  well  as  provide  the  basis 
for  development  of  a  long-range,  multi- 
role  bomber  for  the  more  distant  future. 

The  rapid  deployment  of  an  interim 
long-range  combat  aircraft  based  upon 
B-1  technology,  together  with  an  active 
R.  ti  D.  program  designed  to  produce  a 


wholly  new  generation  aircraft  for  the 
1990's  and  beyond,  will  afford  the  United 
States  the  potential  necessary  for  en- 
hancing strategic  force  flexibility  and 
siu"vivability,  while  increasing  power  pro- 
jection capabilities  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  world  vital  to  U.S.  security  and 
giving  to  American  decisionmakers  to  the 
political-diplomatic  options  inherent  in 
a  robust  and  versatile  military  force 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-IB  Is  the  best  we 
have  now.  It  can  defend  us  now.  Another 
paper  airplane  cannot. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  November  18,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  told  the  world  that 
our  country  was  ready  to  avoid  "the 
dreaded  threat  of  nuclear  war"  by  nego- 
tiating with  the  Soviet  Union  meaningful 
and  equal  arms  reduction  agreements. 

That  same  day  I  issued  a  press  release 
announcing  my  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  contingent,  of  course, 
on  an  equal  and  verifiable  response  from 
the  Soviets. 

STRATEGIC   REDUCTXOMS 

While  President  Reagan's  statement 
focused  on  the  reduction  of  immediate 
range  missiles  in  Europe,  he  also  in- 
cluded in  his  statement  the  willingness 
of  our  Nation  to  seek  true  reductions  in 
the  area  of  strategic  weapons  systems. 

President  Reagan  stated : 

Let  us  see  how  far  we  can  go  In  achieving 
truly  substantial  reductions  In  our  strategic 
arsenals. 

He  declared  further : 

To  symbolize  this  fundamental  change  in 
direction,  we  can  call  these  negotiations 
START — Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  only  been  a  short 
time  since  the  President  made  this  his- 
toric statement.  Yet  now,  here  in  the 
Senate,  before  the  details  of  his  program 
have  hardly  reached  the  corners  of  the 
world,  we  have  a  proposal  to  undercut 
the  strength  we  need  to  negotiate  these 
meaningful  reductions  in  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems. 

MUST   SHOW   STRENGTB 

The  B-IB  bomber  and  the  MX  missile 
are  President  Reagan's  negotiating  chips. 
They  are  needed  to  show  our  determina- 
tion to  have  the  systems  to  provide  essen- 
tial equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  cannot  expect  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
their  arms  unless  we  demonstrate  our 
determination  to  regain  a  strategic  bal- 
ance with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  today 
the  victim  of  years  of  "re-ordering 
priorities"  and  embracing  "detente" 
while  the  Soviets  have  conducted  the 
most  massive  conventional  and  strategic 
arms  buildup  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Those  who  cried  out  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
parity  in  order  to  set  the  stage  for  arms 
reductions  have  been  proven  wrong.  We 
now  see  that  the  Soviets  not  only  seek, 
but  are  achieving  a  clear  superiority  in 
military  power. 

B-IB,  MX  NEEDED 

In  this  critical  period  when  everyone 
admits  we  have  slipped  into  a  stage  of 
vulnerability,  we  must  rebuild  and 
modernize  our  conventional  forces  and 


our  strategic  triad.  Despite  warnings 
from  the  Congress  and  the  people,  the 
B-1  and  the  MX  were  debated  in  the 
1970's  but  not  built.  Now,  in  a  new  dec- 
ade, the  1980's,  we  must  act.  Failure  to 
do  so  could  result  in  the  Soviets  moving 
so  far  ahead  that  we  would  be  left  in  a 
position  of  permanent  and  dangerous  in- 
feriority. 

Modification  and  maintenance  of  the 
B-52's  and  the  old  FB-111  bombers 
would  be  roughly  comparable  in  cost  to 
building  a  mixed  force  of  B-lB's  and 
Stealth  bombers.  The  B-52  bomber,  a  de- 
sign of  the  early  1950's,  has  served  us  well 
but  it  is  now  25  years  old.  It  is  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  submarine  attack  because 
of  its  slowness  in  getting  aloft  after 
warning  of  a  Soviet  missile  launch.  It 
is  not  hardened  to  withstand  nuclear 
blasts.  Its  slow  speed,  structural  integrity 
and  its  large  visibility  to  defense  radars 
greatly  reduce  Its  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  defense. 

HIGHLY    IMPROVED    B-IB 

The  B-IB,  a  highly  improved  version 
of  the  original  B-1,  can  take  off  quickly, 
operate  from  shorter  airfields  and  with- 
stand some  nuclear  blast. 

Further,  and  of  critical  importance,  its 
visibility  on  enemy  radar  screens  is  one 
one-hundredth  that  of  the  old  B-52,  and 
one-tenth  that  of  the  original  B-1. 

Even  in  the  1990's,  when  the  Soviets 
have  improved  their  defenses,  the  B-IB 
would  still  be  able  to  penetrate  in  some 
areas  and  would  serve  well  as  a  conven- 
tional bomber  or  cruise  missile  carrier. 

Opponents  of  the  B-IB  tell  us  to  wait 
until  the  Stealth  bomber  is  developed. 
They  do  not  stress  that  the  Stealth 
bomber  is  only  a  design  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  It  should  have  a  careful  develop- 
ment period  as  it  is  based  upon  revolu- 
tionary technology. 

B-IB    SUPPORT   STRONG 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Lew  Allen  has 
testified  that  if  we  could  have  only  the 
B-IB  or  the  Stealth,  he  would  take  the 
B-IB.  Air  Force  Secretary  Vem  Orr  has 
declared  the  program  to  build  the  B-IB 
as  "crucial"  to  our  strategic  defense.  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
declared  that  in  this  "dangerous — If  not 
yet  critical — situation  we  must  modern- 
ize our  aging  bomber  fieet."  President 
Reagan  summed  up  the  need  for  the 
B-IB  with  one  key  point,  "We  can't  af- 
ford to  wait  until  the  1990's  for  a  new 
bomber." 

Mr.  President,  the  key  point  for  sup- 
port of  the  B-IB  is  the  need  to  produce  a 
weapons  system  as  soon  as  possible  to 
reduce  the  time  when  we  will  be  vulner- 
able to  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  power 
plays  around  the  world. 

B-IB    CENTERPIECE 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
B-IB  is  the  centerpiece  of  President 
Reagan's  strategic  program.  This  pro- 
gram includes  not  only  the  B-1,  but  pro- 
duction of  the  MX  missile,  improvements 
in  strategic  defenses,  communications 
and  control  systems,  and  deployment  of 
new  submarine-launched  missiles. 

All  of  these  elements  are  critical,  but 
the  B-IB  is  the  symbolic  centerpiece 
of  our  strategic  modernization.  It  is  visi- 
ble. It  can  be  on  line  In  the  mid-1980's. 
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The  world  would  be  dumbfounded,  our 
allies  thrown  into  turmoil,  if  within  a 
short  time  after  the  President  has  called 
for  mutual  arms  reductions  we  falter  in 
rebuilding  our  strategic  strength. 

We  must  modernize  our  land-based 
missile  forces  as  well  as  our  bomber 
forces.  We  have  spent  years  and  bilUons 
in  development  of  the  MX  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  await  only  a  viable  basing 
method  for  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
not  only  support  the  B-IB  bomber  pro- 
gram, but  to  give  it  solid  support  as  was 
evidenced  in  the  almost  2  to  1  vote  in 
the  House.  The  time  is  now,  we  must  act 
with  decisiveness.  If  we  fail  to  do  so, 
our  opportunity  to  restore  our  strategic 
balance  with  the  Soviets  may  be  lost  for 
many,  many  dangerous  years  ahead. 
•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  B-1 
issue  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy since  1977  when  President 
Carter  canceled  the  program.  As  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  on  October  2,  1981,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  the  most  com- 
prehensive strategic  program  ever  de- 
veloped. The  B-IB  bomber  is  an  integral 
part  of  that  program.  While  I  support 
the  concept  of  developing  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  (ATB),  the  reality  is 
that  it  is  a  future  plane  for  which  we  lack 
sufficient  information  regarding  cost, 
schedule  and  technological  risk.  We  need 
a  new  bomber  right  now. 

Let  me  begin  my  remarks  with  a  quote 
from  Aviation  Week.  It  reads: 

No  decision  has  been  reached  yet.  but  a 
proposal  Is  circulating  around  USAF  head- 
quarters to  eliminate  all  but  a  small  part  of 
the  Boeing  B-52  production  program.  Peel- 
ing In  some  USAF  quarters  Is  that  the  dif- 
ference between  B-47  and  B-52  performance 
Is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  latter  program. 
Strategic  Air  Conimand  also  anticipates  get- 
ting supersonic  bombers  soon  enough  to 
make  the  B-52  strictly  a  short  Interim 
measure. 

The  article  appeared  on  January  5, 
1953.  The  B-52  has  served  well  as  "strict- 
ly a  short  interim  measure." 

The  issue  has  been  debated  principally 
on  the  basis  of  cost:  Can  we  afford  the 
B-IB?  Let  me  submit  that  the  prcH>er 
question  should  be:  Can  we  afford  not  to 
buy  the  B-IB?  In  dealing  with  defense 
and  national  security,  the  Congress  must 
first  debate  the  requirements  and  then 
the  cost. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  B-52  is  an  old 
plane,  older  than  most  of  the  pilots  who 
are  flying  them.  Old  planes  as  old  cars 
or  old  appliances  wear  out.  There  is 
metal  fatigue  to  deal  with  as  well  as  old 
equipment  on  the  planes.  While  most  of 
the  equipment  on  the  B-52  fleet  can  be 
updated,  one  must  ask  at  what  cost  and 
is  It  worth  it.  The  airframe  Is  still  sub- 
ject to  metal  fatigue  that  comes  with  age. 

In  addition,  the  B-52  was  built  as  a 
high  altitude  penetrating  bomber.  It  was 
not  built  for  the  type  of  penetration 
needed  today,  namely  low-level  flying. 
The  recent  crash  of  a  B-52D  was  most 
likely  due,  at  least  partially,  to  its  aee; 
either  to  the  fatigue  of  the  aircraft  or  the 
fatigue  of  the  pilots  because  of  the  type 
of  ride  the  B-52  provides  in  a  low-level 
penetration  mode. 


The  B-52  has  served  us  well,  not  only 
as  a  penetrating  strategic  bomber  but. 
more  importantly,  as  a  multirole  bomb- 
er. It  has  performed  in  both  strategic 
and  conventional  roles,  in  both  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  roles.  What  we  need 
now  is  a  new  multirole  bomber.  The 
Congress  last  year  mandated  a  new 
multirole  bomber  with  an  IOC  of  no 
later  than  1986.  The  B-IB  is  the  only 
bomber  that  can  meet  that  congression- 
ally  mandated  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  address 
the  issue  of  cost.  By  not  procuring  the 
B-IB,  we  do  not  save  any  money.  We 
will  be  required  to  modernize  and  update 
the  B-52  force.  In  addition,  the  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  of  B-52's  will 
have  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  as  well  as 
fuel  costs. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  our  pres- 
ent B-52  fleet  between  now  and  the  year 
2000  will  be  between  $85  and  $100  billion 
according  to  Department  of  Defense  fig- 
ures. The  total  cost  of  procuring  and 
maintaining  the  B-IB  will  be  in  the  $86 
to  $106  billion  range.  The  costs  are  about 
the  same.  However,  the  B-52  will  never 
be  a  penetrating  bomber  which  the  B-IB 
will  be.  The  B-52  will  continue  to  age 
and  will  be  over  40  years  old  by  the  year 
2000  while  the  B-IB  will  only  be  about 
15  years  old  with  continued  usefulness. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  rely  on  an  old  bomber  to 
provide  for  our  national  security  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  move  ahead  now 
with  a  replacement  for  the  B-52.  The 
reality  is  that  by  not  proceeding  now.  we 
will  incur  the  same  costs  for  our  bombers 
between  now  and  the  year  2000  but  we 
will  be  mortgaging  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  just  one 
last  issue.  A  few  months  ago  the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  substantially 
increase  military  pay.  The  Congress  ad- 
mitted that  this  country  is  facing  serious 
personnel  problems  in  the  military. 

Morale  has  been  low  and  pay  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  behind  the  cost-of-living. 
Last  yenr  we  began  addressing  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  caused  a  de- 
cline in  morale.  The  military  pay  bill  is 
part  of  that  effort. 

Yet,  all  one  has  to  do  is  visit  military 
bases,  whether  active  military  or  gtiard 
and  reserve  units,  to  find  that  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  low  morale  is  the  lack  of 
sufficient  equipment  or  old  equipment. 
We  expect  our  military  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sions, yet  we  fail  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  to  do  so. 

Talking  to  the  pilots  that  must  fly  the 
B-52,  one  will  hear  what  a  great  plane 
the  B-52  is  but  the  pilots  agree  a  new 
replacement  is  needed  and  needed  now. 
We  cannot  do  more  to  boost  morale  in 
the  military  than  to  provide  our  men  and 
women  with  the  means  and  equipment  to 
fulfill  the  missions  we  have  placed  on 
them.  The  B-IB  is  part  of  that 
solution.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  de- 
cided to  vote  against  funding  for  the  B-1 
bomber  on  the  grounds  of  its  short-term 
effectiveness  and  exhorbitant  cost. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  we  should  au- 
thorize construction  and  deployment  of 


a  new  manned  bomber  which  will  only  be 
able  to  perform  its  primary  penetration 
mission  for  3  to  5  years,  which  will  be 
superseded  by  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  ATB  or  Stealth,  by  the  early 
1990's,  and  which  will  cost  $300  million 
per  plane.  I  can  think  of  many  other 
ways  to  spend  such  funds,  and  some  of 
them  would;  in  my  view,  do  more  to  im- 
prove our  national  defense. 

We  need  more  and  better  trained 
troops;  we  need  better  maintenance  for 
existing  equipment;  we  need  greater 
mobility  and  flexibility  for  our  conven- 
tional forces;  we  need  improved  readi- 
ness throughout  the  world.  And  beyond 
the  defense  sector,  we  need  to  revitalize 
an  economy  which  is  mired  in  recession. 

Extravagant  spending  on  this  new 
strategic  weapons  system  will  contribute 
little  to  our  national  defense,  and  even 
less  for  the  economy .• 
O  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
CaroJina  (Mr.  Hollings*  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin). 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment represents  a  sound,  commonsense 
approach  to  defense  procurement.  This 
amendment  will  transfer  funding  from 
the  B-IB  penetrating  bomber  program 
to  a  variety  of  defense  modernization 
and  readiness  needs. 

I  agree  with  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  that  the  $2,027  billion  trans- 
ferred by  this  amendment  would  be 
better  spent  on  force  readiness  and  mod- 
ernization programs  than  on  the  highly 
controversial  B-IB  bomber. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  need 
to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  air- 
breathing  leg  of  our  strategic  triad  by 
allocating  fund-,  for  the  acceierat.on  of 
the  advanced  technology  bomber,  the  so- 
called  Stealth  program,  and  moderniza- 
tion and  spares  for  our  existing  B-52D 
bomber  force. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  full  amount  of 
requested  Navy  steaming  hours  for  our 
ships  at  sea,  and  increased  funding  for 
an  additional  attack  submarine,  greater 
support  for  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram, and  additional  ammunition  for 
the  Army  among  other  needs. 

However,  the  primary  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  delete  funding  for 
the  B-IB  bbniber.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  Congress  has  debated  the  B-1 
program  time  and  time  again.  The  prin- 
cipal issues  before  us  today,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  are  the  cost  and  mili- 
tary utility  of  the  B-1  bomber. 

First,  let  me  address  the  issue  of  cost. 
When  President  Carter  canceled  the  B-1 
program  in  1977,  the  cost  of  a  single  B-1 
bomber  was  estimated  to  be  $100  million ; 
$100  million  seemed  like  a  lot  of  money 
back  in  1977,  and  the  high  cost  of  the 
bomber  was  one  reason  the  program  was 
killed.  Today,  the  cost  of  a  single  B-1 
bomber  has  gone  up.  like  everything  else. 
What  disturbs  me.  however,  is  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  agree  on  how  much  a 
B-IB  bomber  will  really  cost. 

The  Air  Force  puts  the  cost  at  $210 
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million  today,  and  at  $280  million  in  in- 
flated dollars  by  the  time  all  100  B-lB's 
are  delivered.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  however,  puts  the  cost  of  a  single 
B-IB  at  almost  $400  million  by  the  end 
of  the  decade. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  supporting  a  defense  program 
when  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  a  single  airplane  will  cost  $280 
or  $400  million.  If  the  B-IB  program 
ends  up  costing  more  than  the  Air 
Force  now  estimates,  will  this  mean  we 
will  buy  fewer  ships  for  the  Navy,  fewer 
tanks  for  the  Army,  and  fewer  fighters 
for  the  Air  Force? 

I  believe  there  are  legitimate  fears  that 
the  accelerated  cost  of  the  B-IB  program 
will  eventually  drain  defense  dollars  for 
other  needed  programs,  including  the 
Stealth  bomber. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  there  are  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  B-IB  bomber.  Ironi- 
cally, the  most  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  himself.  In  testimony  last 
month  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Secretarj'  Weinberger  said 
that  the  B-IB  will  not  have  the  ability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  after 
1990. 

In  his  testimony.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger said: 

I  think  there  Is  no  qusstlon  whatever  that 
we  win  not  be  able  to  use  the  B-l  as  a  pene- 
trator  after  1990.  If  It  goes  to  1992.  that  will 
be  a  Uttlc  extra  dividend. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  first  B- 
IB  bomber  is  scheduled  to  be  deployed 
in  1986,  Secretary  Weinberger's  testi- 
mony suggests  that  we  will  be  paying  be- 
tween $280  million  to  $400  million  for  a 
plane  which  will  not  be  able  to  perform 
its  mission  after  4  to  6  years  of  service. 

We  have  aho  been  told  that  the  Stealth 
bomber  might  be  available  as  early  as 
1989.  If  this  is  true  then  we  would  be 
spending  enormous  amounts  of  money  to 
cover  the  3-year  gap  between  the  first 
B-IB  deployment  in  1986  and  1989. 

Either  way,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  B-IB  program  is  simply  not 
worth  the  investment.  We  would  do  far 
better  by  spending  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  B-IB  on  other,  more  pressing 
defense  needs. 

Not  only  has  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
cast  doubt  on  the  utility  of  the  B-IB 
program,  so  has  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  a 
CIA  analyst  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  would  be  practically  no  difference 
between  the  B-l  and  B-52s  armed  with 
Cruise  missiles  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses. 

Nov/,  I  realize  that  ."^ince  Secretary 
Weinberger's  and  the  CIA's  testimony, 
we  have  received  a  letter  cosigned  by 
CIA  Director  Casey  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Weinberger.  The  letter  states 
that: 

It  Is  Intended  to  clarify  capabilities  of  the 
existing  and  planned  U.S.  bomber  force  to 
penetrate  current  and  projected  Sovie*  a)r 
defenses. 

Not  surprisingly,  after  having  already 
shot  themselves  in  the  foot  with  their 


testimony,  the  letter  affirms  the  ability 
of  the  B-l  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses into  the  1990's.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
hard  to  know  who  to  believe:  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger  on  November  5 
when  he  testified  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  or  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  on  November  10  when  he 
signed  a  letter  with  CIA  Director  Casey. 

If  both  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  so 
unsure  of  the  actual  ability  of  the  B-l 
to  do  its  job,  I  would  suggest  tiiat  this 
program  does  not  deserve  the  support  of 
the  Senate. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  the  B-l  is 
to  be  effective  after  1990,  it  will  primar- 
ily be  as  a  Cruise  missile  carrier.  But  the 
B-IB  has  been  designed  and  built  as  a 
high  speed,  low  altitude,  penetrating 
bomber. 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  to  use  such 
a  plane  for  the  far  less  demanding  task 
of  carrying  Cruise  missiles  within  launch 
range  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  B-52 
bombers  can  perform  the  Cruise  missile 
launching  mission  .lust  as  well. 

I  will  admit  that  the  B-IB  bomber  is 
a  better  airplane  than  the  B-52,  and  at 
$280  to  $400  million  per  copy,  it  better  be. 
But  the  B-l's  advantages  over  the  B-52, 
especially  in  the  Cruise  missile  role,  are 
far  too  slight  to  justify  its  huge  and  ever- 
increasing  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-IB  fails  to  pass 
muster  on  the  two  most  important  issues 
facing  the  program:  Cost  and  military 
effectiveness.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. • 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
whenever  we  debate  a  Defense  appropri- 
ations bill,  we  do  not  simply  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  narrow  technical  issues. 
We  are  not  technicians.  We  are  U.S. 
Senators,  and  our  concern  in  any  De- 
fense appropriations  debate  deals  with 
three  dominant  questions:  Preservation 
of  our  economy,  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional security,  and  public  understanding 
of  and  support  for  a  program  which  re- 
lates the  two. 

We  are  called  upon  to  exercise  a  broad 
overview.  As  President  Eisenhower  recog- 
nized years  ago  when  he  first  assumed 
office,  our  national  security  is  indivisible 
from  our  economic  strength,  and  an  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  military  budgets  can 
cause  us  to  spend  ourselves  into  weak- 
ness and  poverty. 

We  are  dealing  with  finite  and  limited 
resources.  We  simply  must  set  priorities. 
We  cannot  hope  for  a  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes. 

So  if  there  is  any  overrid'ni  crifc'sm 
that  I  have  of  the  approach  which  we 
often  take  to  Defense  appropriations,  it 
is  that  we  too  often  fail  to  address  the 
budgetary  impact.  Unlike  appropriations 
for  other  Government  functions,  the  De- 
fense bill  is  not  designed  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  have  taken  a  huge  leap  this 
year,  increasing  our  appropriations  by 
some  $37  billion. 

Yet.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  sets  aside  $208 
billion  and  which  obligates  us  to  further 
and  more  costly  programs  down  the  road, 
has  given  most  Americans  a  feeling  that 
we  have  answered  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions. 


As  has  been  noted  In  much  of  this 
debate,  it  has  taken  us  years  of  neglect 
to  reach  the  alarming  state  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  And  it  will  take  time  to 
restore  our  strength.  So  it  is  understand- 
able that  this  bill  will  not  magically  im- 
prove our  security  all  at  once.  This  is  the 
first  in  a  long  series  of  steps,  and  we  need 
persistence  and  patience  as  much  as  we 
need  money. 

But  by  the  same  token,  we  are  still 
forced  to  ask  the  questions  which  so 
many  Americans  asked  last  November: 
Are  we  safer?  From  whom?  Under  what 
conditions?  And  at  what  price? 

In  other  words,  we  must  ask  how  this 
bill,  and  its  various  elements,  provides 
for  the  common  defense  while  fitting  into 
our  larger  plans  for  economic  recovery. 

There  is  a  related  set  of  questions,  as 
well.  We  must  decide  upon  the  priorities 
which  we  choose  to  emphasize  In  our  de- 
fense plans.  We  simply  cannot  do  it  all 
at  once.  And  if  I  am  concerned  that  the 
ravages  of  time  may  have  eroded  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces,  I  am  genuinely 
alarmed  about  the  condition  into  which 
our  general  purpose  forces  have  fallen. 

There  is  no  established  set  of  facts  on 
which  we  can  agree  when  discussing  how 
best  to  deter  a  nuclear  war,  and  we  can 
all  thank  God  for  that  lack  of  historical 
experience.  But  w,hat  this  means,  of 
course,  is  that  each  of  us  has  a  firm  obli- 
gation to  exercise  his  or  her  independent 
judgment  when  it  comes  time  to  fund 
some  programs  at  the  expense  of  others. 
And  each  of  us  has  an  equally  firm  obli- 
gation to  do  so  with  an  eye  on  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  this  country. 

If  we  could  write  blank  checks,  if  we 
could  overlook  the  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy, if  we  could  ignore  our  duty  to  feed 
the  hungry,  house  the  homeless,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  minister  to  the  sick,  there 
would  be  little  debate.  We  could  support 
an  MX  missile  program  in  exotic  basing 
systems  on  the  off  chance  that  it  is  really 
needed  in  the  real  world  of  deterrence 
rather  than  the  artificial  world  of  theo- 
retical calculations.  We  could  proceed 
with  a  full-scale  commitment  to  the 
B-IB  bomber  and  a  crash  program  on 
the  advanced  technology  bomber. 

But  there  are  no  blank  checks,  and  we 
cannot  ignore  our  other  duties.  Each  of 
us  must  decide  what  is  truly  important, 
and  what  is  only  desirable,  and  each 
must  cast  his  or  her  vote  accordingly. 
That  is  why  I  voted  today  for  the  Pryor 
amendment  on  the  MX  missile.  That  is 
why  I.Tter  tonight  I  will  be  cosponsoring 
the  Hatfield  amendment  to  reduce  re- 
search and  procurement  spending  by  2 
percent.  And  that  is  why  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Rollings  amendment. 

Senator  Levin,  whose  position  on  this 
matter  is  clear,  crystallized  the  real  issue 
yesterday  when  he  told  us  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  whether  we  develop  a  new 
bomber,  but  simply  what  that  new 
bomber  will  be.  There  are  few  in  this 
body  who  would  claim  that  the  B-52's 
can  last  indefinitely,  even  with  increased 
funding  for  maintenance. 

We  need  a  new  manned  bomber  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  matter  for  our  judg- 
ment is  whether  it  is  worth  it  to  pro- 
cure the  B-IB  now  or  to  wait  a  few  years 
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for  an  advanced  technology  bomber.  Re- 
gardless, the  bomber  leg  of  our  Triad  is 
the  leg  which  most  demands  attention. 

The  advanced  technology  bomber  re- 
search program,  as  we  have  been  re- 
minded earlier,  is  a  subject  which  we  can 
discuss  only  with  the  greatest  caution. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the  con- 
cept is  a  revolutionary  advance  in  mili- 
tary aeronautics.  That  is  precisely  why 
it  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
why  the  President  has  wisely  chosen  to 
explore  it. 

But  this  suggests  the  perils  as  well  as 
the  promises  of  the  advanced  technology 
bomber.  Simply  put,  a  decision  to  com- 
mit ourselves  exclusively  to  the  ATB — a 
decision  implicit  in  the  HoUings  amend- 
ment— would  create  three  major  prob- 
lems. It  might  not  work.  It  might  break 
our  bank.  And  it  will  certainly  limit  us 
to  one  military  mission,  a  mission  which 
is  the  least  likely  to  be  performed. 

Regardless  of  how  much  money  we  put 
into  ATB  research  today,  and  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  the  B-IB  bomber,  the  ATB 
is  at  best  a  calculated  risk.  We  often  for- 
get that  nearly  every  time  we  have  been 
promised  a  miracle  program  by  the  De- 
fense Department  or  by  technological 
hucksters,  we  have  lived  to  regret  it. 

We  often  seem  to  forget  that  there  are 
no  panaceas,  whether  they  take  the  form 
of  magic  number  increases  in  defense 
spending  or  of  exotic  military  hardware 
programs. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  rev- 
olutionary advances  and  miracle  weap- 
ons before.  The  results  have  been  only 
the  familiar  litany  of  cost  overruns, 
schedule  delays,  and  performance  gaps. 

Paper  programs  simply  do  not  develop 
the  way  we  hope  they  will.  And  radical 
innovations  in  the  state  of  the  art  never 
seem  to  provide  the  weapons  and  the 
savings  we  hope  for. 

In  defense  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no 
free  lunch  and  no  tooth  fairy.  We  can- 
not buy  defense  on  the  cheap,  whether 
we  seek  it  in  an  excessive  devotion  to 
strategic  nuclear  arms  at  the  price  of 
conventional  forces,  or  whether  we  seek 
it  in  revolutionary  weapons  which  are 
always  over  the  horizon  at  the  expense 
of  known  weapons  which  are  available 
today. 

Indeed,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  now  promoting  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  as  a  safe  and 
certain  bet  are  people  who  have  cogently 
criticized  the  Defense  Department  for 
its  presumed  fascination  with  a  high- 
technology  fix  to  each  of  our  problems. 

The  advanced  technology  bomber 
merits  investigation ;  if  it  lives  up  to  only 
a  portion  of  its  promise,  it  will  be  a  val- 
uable asset.  But  until  it  is  more  than  a 
gleam  in  some  designer's  eye,  it  does  not 
merit  an  absolute  commitment. 

That  leads  me  to  my  second  point. 
The  B-IB  will  not  be  inexpensive,  either 
In  terms  of  this  year's  budget  or  in  terms 
of  Its  overall  program  costs.  But  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  Is  going  to 
cost  at  least  as  much,  and  we  will  be 
forced  in  the  interim  to  maintain  an 
asing  fleet  of  B-52's. 

We  may  be  able  to  save  a  little  money 
this  year.  But  we  will  pay  the  price 
later,  and  we  will  pay  it  in  Inflated  dol- 


lars. New  programs  tend  to  increase  in 
price  over  time,  not  decrease.  And  the 
prices  being  quoted  for  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  are  already  high.  The 
B-IB.  by  contrast,  is  a  known  and  ma- 
ture technology,  and  we  can  be  some- 
what more  confident  about  its  price. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  the  B-IB 
has  the  merit  of  flexibility,  and  the  add- 
ed quality  of  growth  potential.  It  is  not 
the  same  aircraft  which  Jimmy  Carter 
mistakenly  chose  to  cancel.  It  is  better, 
cheaper,  and  more  flexible.  It  can  carry 
Cru  se  miss  les  and  conventional  ord- 
nance. And  it  has  incorporated  some  sig- 
nificant design  changes  which  make  it  a 
capable  peneiralor  lor  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  advanced  technology  bomber,  by 
contrast,  will  be  optimized  solely  for  the 
mission  of  penetration  of  hostile  airspace 
o:i  a  strategic  nuclear  mission.  This  is 
the  last  mission  which  it  will  perform, 
for  such  an  event  would  occur  only  af- 
ter we  had  launched  our  ICBM's  and 
other  weapons.  Just  as  important,  it  is 
the  least  likely  mission  which  any  of  our 
military  forces  will  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

If  we  had  imlimited  resources,  and  if 
all  of  our  military  forces  were  in 
equally  bad  shape,  it  might  be  sensible  to 
build  a  fleet  of  bombers  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  penetration  mission.  But  we 
do  not  have  unlimited  resources,  and  we 
will  not,  even  if  we  delete  the  funding 
for  the  B-IB  or  divert  the  money  to  our 
conventional  forces. 

It  is  therefore  simply  foolish  to  forgo 
a  plane  which  is  available  sooner,  a  plane 
which  is  inherently  flexible,  and  a  plane 
which  represents  an  incremental  growth 
in  the  state  of  the  art.  for  a  plane  which 
is  available  later,  a  plane  which  is  de- 
voted to  one  mission  only,  and  a  plane 
which  is  risky  because  it  is  revolution- 
ary. 

Tlie  real  question  is  whether  we  pay 
now  or  pay  later.  But  in  either  event, 
we  shall  pay.  there  is  no  mistaking  that. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  better  to  pay  now 
at  a  known  price  for  a  known  commodity 
than  to  pay  later  for  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  funding  of  the  new  B-l  bomber 
because  our  aging  B-52  bombers  are  in 
desperate  need  of  replacement,  since 
the  first  B-52's  were  deployed  in  1956. 
Though  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
worked  to  modernize  these  bomliers  to 
maintain  their  effectiveness,  no  one  be- 
lieves that  they  are  still  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  sophisticated  air  defense  sys- 
tem of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  weakness 
is  a  major  cause  of  the  "window  of 
vulnerability." 

There  are  several  other  reasons  why  I 
support  funding  the  B-IB  instead  of 
other  strategic  options.  One  important 
reason  is  cost.  The  B-IB  is  cost  effective. 
The  Defense  Department's  research 
chief.  Dr.  Richard  D.  DeLauer,  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  modernizing  and  main- 
taining our  B-52  fleet  and  our  smaller 
FB-Ul's  through  the  end  of  the  century 
is  $93  billion.  By  comparison.  Dr.  DeLauer 
estimates  that  the  cost  to  buy  and  oper- 
ate a  fleet  of  200  B-lB's  to  the  end  of  the 
century  would  be  $92  billion. 

If  we  compare  the  advanced  technol- 


ogy bomber  (ATB)  with  these  calcula- 
tions, we  again  find  that  the  B-IB  is  the 
most  cost-effective  choice.  The  cost  of 
equipping  a  fleet  of  B-52's  and  ATB's 
through  the  end  of  the  century  is  $114 
billion,  while  the  cost  of  President  Rea- 
gan's program  of  100  B-lBs  and  132 
ATB's  is  $112  billion.  The  point  is  that 
we  should  purchase  a  fleet  of  B-lB's  and 
ATB's  for  slightly  less  cost  and  much  im- 
proved capability  instead  of  continuing 
the  B-52  fleet  and  then  moving  to  the 
ATB. 

Another  important  reason  for  moving 
ahead  with  the  B-IB  is  that  ATB  tech- 
nology is  an  unknown.  When  dealing 
with  new  and  exotic  technologies,  time- 
tables frequently  must  be  thrown  out  the 
window.  The  funding  and  deployment  of 
the  B-IB  would  provide  us  with  the  time 
we  need  to  be  sure  we  get  the  plane  we 
want  from  the  ATB  teclinoiogy. 

Finally,  this  country  has  been  vacillat- 
ing on  its  choice  of  future  strategic  sys- 
tems for  too  long.  If  we  delay  or  cancel 
again  this  program,  we  will  send  a  mes- 
sage that  we  are  unable  to  come  together 
and  develop  a  plan  for  our  own  defense. 
This  would  clearly  be  a  sign  of  wealcness. 
Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  country  to 
maintain  the  funding  of  the  B-IB.© 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  delete 
fimding  in  the  defense  appropriations 
bill  for  the  B-IB  bomber. 

Of  primary  importance  to  all  of  us 
who  have  been  elected  to  this  body  is  the 
safeguarding,  to  the  oest  of  our  abihty, 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
primarily  entails  the  charge  upon  the 
Congress  to  maintain  and  reflne  the 
freeaom  which  our  citizens  proudly  dis- 
play to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
must  actively  defend  against  threats 
which  indefinitely  gnaw  at  the  foimda- 
tions  of  our  freedom  by  maintaining  the 
strength  to  keep  them  at  bay. 

One  of  the  most  ominous  and  ublqui- 
tious  forces  at  work  against  the  United 
Stales  is  the  vast  Soviet  machine.  While 
the  United  States  thrives  on  freedom, 
which  is  its  lifeblood,  the  Soviet  Union 
daily  grows  stronger  by  virtue  of  its 
burgeoning  military  strength.  The  pow- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  only  watched  with  a 
growing  mixture  of  boldness  and  relief 
as  we  allowed  our  defense  to  wither  and 
decay  over  the  last  10  to  15  years. 

In  my  judgment,  their  goal  is  not 
peace.  It  is  not  freedom.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Soviet  ideology  is  world  dom- 
ination. Areas  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
might  soon  follow  Afghanistan  and  be- 
come subservient  satellites  without  the 
strong  support  of  a  formidable  ally,  and 
thus  further  nugment  the  expanding 
Soviet  stronghold.  I  believe  that  we  must 
re^a'H  nnd  maintain  military  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  and  any  other 
nation  which  might  challenge  us  in  the 
difficult  years  ahead.  Only  through  a 
position  of  unassailable  strength  can  we 
nurture  the  peace  and  freedom  which 
sustains  us  in  our  ideals. 

In  1977. 1  vigorously  onpo^ed  President 
Carter's  deci-^ion  to  halt  production  of  the 
B-l  bomber.  I  believed  at  that  time,  as 
I  do  now.  that  the  United  States  must 
have  an  interim  vehicle,  one  that  serves 
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as  an  alternative  to  the  outdated  B-52 
and  can  perlorm  effectively  until  an  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  is  fully  op- 
erational. America  may  have  been  at  a 
position  of  rough  equality  with  the  Sovi- 
ets at  the  time  the  decision  on  the  B-1 
was  made. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  we 
would  be  in  a  more  secure  position  today 
if  the  decision  had  been  to  go  ahead  with 
the  production  of  the  B-1.  Since  that 
date,  we  have  slipped  at  an  alarming 
rate  into  a  position  of  subordinance  to 
the  Soviet  military  forces.  It  is  nov/  up 
to  the  Congress  to  recognize  the  v/am- 
ing  signals  and  make  this  Nation  strong 
enough  once  again  to  reassume  our  po- 
sition as  a  guardian  of  peace.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  making  the  re- 
sults of  war  absolutely  devastating  for 
the  Soviets.  We  must  rebuild  our  forces 
and  show,  through  quiet  might,  that  the 
muscles  of  the  free  world  have  not  begun 
to  grow  lax  and  ineffective. 

On  October  2  of  this  year.  President 
Reagan  imveiled  his  administration's 
proposals  for  a  five-point  strategic  pro- 
gram. This  program  included  an  answer 
to  Americas  need  for  an  effective 
manned  strategic  aircraft  system  to  mod- 
ernize and  round  out  the  "air-breathing" 
leg  of  our  military  triad.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  the  United 
States  will  develop  and  deploy  100  B-IB 
bombers  to  bolster  our  strategic  forces 
during  the  1980's.  The  B-IB  is  a  variant 
on  the  B-1  bomber.  The  administration's 
program  also  calls  for  a  "vigorous  re- 
search and  development"  program  for  an 
advanced  technology  bomber  to  be  de- 
ployed in  the  1990's  that  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defense  into  the 
next  century.  Because  I  believe  this  pro- 
posal will  do  much  toward  strengthen- 
ing the  U.S.  strate§ic  position,  I  support 
the  administration's  program. 

The  B-IB  will  be  an  interim  bomber 
only,  with  a  life  span  beyond  the  year 
2000.  that  will  allow  the  United  States 
to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  an 
advanced  technology  bomber.  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  testified  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  the  B-IB  will  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defense  well  into  the  1990's  and 
perform  effectively  as  a  criuse  missile 
carrier  and  a  bomber  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  abandoning 
the  B-52.  but  instead  these  bombers  will 
remain  operational  until  the  B-lB's  are 
ready  for  combat.  However,  we  must  not 
continue  to  depend  solely  on  the  B-52 
as  a  penetrating  manned  bomber  for  the 
strategic  triad.  Although  the  B-52  has 
served  us  well,  its  1940's  technology  Is 
ineffective  to  deal  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing threat  that  we  face. 

The  need  is  imperative  for  a  bomber 
which  functions  as  a  manned,  penetrat- 
ing weapon  system  that  can  effectively 
and  consistently  In  a  war-time  atmos- 
phere, enter  hostile  air  space,  debilitate 
its  target,  and  return  safely.  I  believe 
the  most  effective  and  cost-efBcient  de- 
sign for  this  mission  is  the  B-IB.  Be- 
sides having  a  nuclear  deli\'ery  capa- 
bility, the  B-IB  will  be  able  to  perform 
the  conventional  task  which  hopefully 
would  allow  us  to  avoid  a  nuclear  con- 


frontation. It  will  be  able  to  cover  ex- 
pansive distances  in  abbreviated  times 
in  order  to  reach  theater  conflicts.  It 
would  also  allow  time  for  the  United 
States  to  develop  an  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  that  will  be  an  effective 
aircraft  when  ultimately  deployed.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  be  an  aircraft  that 
the  citizens  of  this  country  could  con- 
fidently depend  on  in  wartime  to  defend 
the  United  States,  its  people,  and  its 
institutions.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  some  language  that  is  in  the 
bill  that  was  placed  in  at  the  t'me  we 
were  trying  to  compare  our  bill  with 
the  House  bill  as  it  was  proceeding 
through  the  House.  It  is  language  that 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  asking  us  to 
delete,  because  it  did  not  survive  in 
the  House  bill  and  it  should  not  be  in 
this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
present  amendment  be  set  aside  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  technical 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  It  should  not 
take  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  how  long  will 
this  take? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Two  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TJP  AMENDMENT  NO.   745 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  a  provision  relating 
to  payments  and  arrangements  made  un- 
der section  6  of  the  Act  of  Sentember  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress)  as 
modified  by  section  505(c)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk.  I 
call  it  up  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), for  himself,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Pell. 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 745. 

On  page  66,  strike  out  lines  5  through  12. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  In 
title  VII  accordingly. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  strike  authorizing 
language  from  H.R.  4995,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
Briefly  stated,  Mr.  President,  the  objec- 
tionable language  in  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  would  transfer  administrative 
authority  over  the  so-called  section  6 
impact  aid  schools  from  the  Department 
of  Education,  where  thev  have  been  ad- 
ministered for  so  long,  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Before  I  detail  my  objections,  allow  me 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  these 
schools,  established  under  the  impact  aid 
law,  are  operated  on  military  bases 
where  no  public  education  services  are 
available  to  the  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  nearby  areas  either  through 
geographic  or  fiscal  circumstances  or  be- 
cause of  legal  prohibitions  preventing 
public  education  from  being  provided 
these  children. 


The  attempt  to  transfer  authority  over 
this  program  should  be  turned  back  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  only  a  few  months  ago.  Congress 
mandated  continued  Department  of 
Education  administration  of  these 
schools  even  though  it  approved  trans- 
ferring the  budget  for  their  operations 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

Second,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  has  not  held  any 
hearings  or  discussed  this  issue.  In  fact, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  Apioropriations 
Committee  has  not  ever  held  hearings  on 
this  transfer. 

Third,  the  Education,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Subcommittee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  impact  aid  program,  has 
not  examined  this  issue  through  hearings 
or  any  subcommittee  consideration,  ex- 
cept m  its  action  in  June  to  reafBrm  that 
administrative  jurisdiction  over  impact 
aid  schools  should  remain  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  which  simply 
deletes  the  authorizing  language  on  this 
issue  from  this  biU.  The  issue  of  the 
future  of  the  Department  of  Education 
will  be  discussed  by  this  body  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  take  up  the  issue  of 
which  agency  should  administer  impact 
aid  schools  at  that  time. 

0  Mr.  ROIH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  strike  author- 
izing language  from  H.R.  4995,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

1  share  the  Senator's  concerns  over  both 
the  intent  of  this  language  in  the  appro- 
priation biU  and  the  way  in  which  the 
proposal  has  been  developed.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  remove  the  undesirable  lan- 
guage. ^     _ 

After  having  listened  to  Senator  Staf- 
ford's remarks,  I  must  say  that  I  concur 
with  each  of  his  points.  Before  the  dis- 
cussion proceeds  any  further,  however,  I 
would  like  to  underscore  several  con- 
cerns. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  section  6  impact  aid  schools 
has  rested  for  years  with  education  offi- 
cials at  the  Federal  level.  This  arrange- 
ment is  wholly  appropriate  because  these 
are  the  officials  with  the  background  and 
expertise  to  prooerly  carry  out  this  ad- 
ministrative authority.  The  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  fact  when  it  chose  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
to  retain  this  relationship.  I  think  it 
wholly  inappropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
turn  around  only  a  few  months  later  and 
to  reverse  this  stance  by  allowing  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  bill  language  to  stand. 

My  concern  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  such 
governmental  reorganizations  has  not 
had  the  or-portunity  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  proposed  change,  and  in  fact  was  not 
consulted  on  the  issue  at  any  pomt  in 
the  process.  I  think  a  thorough  and  open 
review  of  th's  issue  before  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  is  imperative  before 
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the  proposal  advances  any  further.  No 
such  review  has  occurred  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  these 
brief  remarks  by  requesting  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  amendment  to  re- 
move the  specified  language  from  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill.  To  let  it  remain 
would  represent  both  a  hasty  and  imwise 
policy  decision.* 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  if  he  is  prepared 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  745)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  that,  we  shall  clear  that  as  soon 
as  we  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    744 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  we 
have  a  group  of  people  who  wish  to  ad- 
dress this  amendment  of  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been 
waiting. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  they  will  come  to 
the  floor,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  them 
but  the  hour  is  late.  We  have  been  wait- 
ing all  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
arguing  for  a  considerable  time  that,  in 
a  period  of  very  severe  budgetary  re- 
straint, defense  programs  must  take 
their  fair  share  of  the  cuts  that  have  to 
be  made  in  spending  programs  this  year. 
After  seeing  so  many  difficult  cutbacks 
we  have  had  to  make  on  the  domestic 
side,  and  after  thinking  about  more  cuts 
we  may  have  to  consider  in  just  a  few 
weeks  in  these  same  domestic  programs, 
I  believe  that  we  have  to  look  very  closely 
at  any  opportunities  for  savings  on 
defense. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  defense 
costs.  I  have  already  opposed  a  number 
of  proposed  additions  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill,  even  though  some  of 
these  items— like  the  reactivation  of  the 
U.S.S.  /owa— might  h.ive  been  extremely 
cost-effective.  It  has  also  seemed  to  me 
that  the  very  expensive,  major  pro- 
grams—like the  B-1  and  the  MX.  espe- 
cially the  B-1— are  programs  where  we 
should  ask  seriously  whether  we  can 
possibly  afford  the  enormous  costs. 

Those  costs  could  be  over  $20  billion 
for  the  B-1— some  estimates  have  said 
as  much  as  $40  billion— and  over  $20 
billion  to  deploy  just  the  first  36  or  40  of 
the  MX  missiles.  Together  with  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  the  admin- 
istration has  also  requested,  these  pro- 
grams might  add  up  to  over  $100  biUion 

It  seems  to  me  that,  even  though  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  insure  an  adequate  defense 


for  this  country,  we  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  try  to  contain  such  huge  costs 
if  it  is  at  all  possible.  After  all,  if  our 
economy  is  damaged  by  the  very  pro- 
grams that  should  give  us  greater  secu- 
rity, it  is  hard  to  be  sure  that  we  have 
really  come  out  ahead. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  comprehensive  arms  control 
program,  including  proposals  for  nego- 
tiations on  strategic  weapons  as  well  as 
the  talks  in  progress  now  at  Geneva  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  and  efforts  to  cut  back  conven- 
tional forces  there  and  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  miscalculation  or  sur- 
prise attack  in  the  use  of  cataclysmic 
nuclear  weapons. 

These  proposals,  I  believe,  offer  the 
first  real  hope  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time  to  make  progress  on  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  importance 
of  this  undertaking  is  so  great,  that  I 
think  we  must  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  insure  that  these  negotiations 
come  to  a  successful  conclusion,  so  that 
we  need  never  use  in  war  the  weapons 
that  arc  in  our  arsenal. 

To  back  this  administration  as  fully 
as  we  can  in  such  a  crucial  arms  control 
effort.  Mr.  President,  we  must  send  the 
signal  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  maintain  our  military 
strength  however  negotiations  may  pro- 
ceed. Only  with  such  a  clear  sign  of  de- 
termination on  our  part,  I  believe,  do 
we  have  a  chance  to  persuade  the  Soviets 
to  deal  seriously — in  other  words,  to 
achieve  an  outcome  on  our  own  terms 
and  not  just  on  Soviet  terms. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  very  great  costs, 
Mr.  President,  I  support  going  ahead  with 
the  B-1  and  MX  programs  today — and 
I  am  opposing  amendments  to  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  that  would  cut  funds 
for  these  programs — in  the  hope  that, 
with  serious  progress  in  arms  control, 
ojr  military  expenditures  over  the  longer 
term  can  be  reduced  far  more  substan- 
tially than  by  abandoning  these  weapons 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  all  Senators 
on  both  sides,  who  are  experts  in  this 
particular  area  of  defense  appropria- 
tions, $200  billion  plus.  I  want  just  to 
speak  as  one  who  is  not  on  the  commit- 
tee, but  one  who  has  some  responsibilities 
in  other  committees,  where  we  are  scrap- 
ing around  trying  to  find  a  million  here 
and  a  million  there,  and  it  adds  up  to  $1 
billion,  $2  billion,  $11  billion. 

I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think 
I  probably  would  have  voted  against  the 
amendment  in  any  event,  based  on  the 
President's  speech  2  weeks  ago,  but  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  President  on  this 
issue.  I  indicated  to  the  President  that 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
for  those  of  us  who  have  areas  of  respon- 
sibility— the  Finance  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, and  other  committees — where  we 
are  asked  to  continue  to  look  at  entitle- 
ment programs  and  where  we  were  able 
to  reduce  taxes  rather  substantially,  far 
too  great  in  the  eyes  of  some — perhaps 
it  is  untair  to  say  that  we  have  exempted 
the  Pentagon  from  any  budget  scrutiny. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  we 
have  exempted  the  Pentagon  from  all 
budget  scrutiny:  but  there  is  that  feeling 


and  that  perception  by  some  of  us  who 
have  responsibilities  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  the  issue  on  the  fioor. 

This  Senator  has  been  arguing  for 
some  time  that  in  a  period  of  very  severe 
budgetary  restraint,  defense  programs, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  prob- 
ably have  fallen  behind  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  still  must  be  scrutinized  care- 
full  /  and  must  accept  some  share  of  cuts 
that  have  to  be  made  in  spending  pro- 
grams in  this  fiscal  year  and  beyond. 

After  seeing  so  many  difficult  cuts  that 
have  been  made,  and  more  must  be  made 
on  the  domestic  side,  I  believe  we  have  to 
look  closely  at  every  opportunity  for  sav- 
ings on  defense. 

Because  of  that,  this  Senator  is  op- 
posed to  a  number  of  additions  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill,  even  though 
some  of  these,  such  as  the  reactivation 
of  the  Iowa,  seem  to  have  some  merit 
and  would  be  extremely  cost  effective. 

The  B-1  and  the  MX — especially  the 
B-1 — are  programs  in  which  we  have  to 
ask  whether  we  can  afford  the  enormous 
costs.  I  have  heard  the  estimates  on  the 
floor  the  last  couple  oi  hours,  and  I  have 
read  the  committee  report.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  the  exact  cost  finally  will  be. 
It  probably  will  be  larger  than  the  pro- 
jected cost,  even  with  a  3-percent  infla- 
tion figure  added. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  President  an- 
nounced ais  comprehensive  arms  control 
program,  including  proposal  for  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  weapons,  as  well  as 
talks  in  progress  now  at  Geneva  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope and  efforts  to  cut  back  on  conven- 
tional forces.  The  President,  in  my  view, 
in  that  speech,  made  a  difference  not 
only  to  millions  of  people  around  the 
world  but  also  to  a  few  of  us  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  who  might  have  been  going  in 
another  direction. 

These  proposals,  in  my  view,  offer  the 
first  real  hope  we  have  had  in  a  long  time 
to  make  some  progress  in  arms  control 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  importance 
of  this  undertaking  is  so  great  that,  in 
my  view,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
insure  that  negotiations  can  come  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  that  they  will 
be  in  our  national  interest.  It  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  am  opposing  this  amendment 
and  supporting  the  administration  in  this 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  send  conflict- 
ing signals  to  the  Soviet  Union,  notwith- 
standing our  budgetary  problems,  it  will 
be  the  wrong  way  to  proceed. 

I  believe  we  have  a  chance  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  to  deal  seriously — in  other 
words,  to  achieve  an  outcome  on  our  own 
terms  and  not  just  on  Soviet  terms. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  costs — and  they  are 
massive — I  support  going  ahead  with  the 
B-1  and  MX  programs,  and  I  am  opposed 
to  other  amendments. 

However,  I  say  this  to  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee :  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  of  about  $400  billion  of  the 
budget.  About  $100  bill  on  of  that  is  in- 
terest. We  are  being  asked,  properly,  to 
take  a  look  at  medicare,  medicaid.  AFDC. 
social  security,  and  other  programis.  I 
know  it  might  be  like  mixing  oranges 
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and  apples  to  discuss  those  programs  in 
relation  to  defense  appropriations  which 
are  vital  to  our  security  and  perhaps  our 
liberty. 

However,  it  appears  to  me— and  I  have 
great  confidence  in  Secretary  Wein- 
berger and  members  of  the  committee — 
that  as  we  proceed  later  this  fiscal  year 

and  in  fiscal  1983,  and  as  we  are  asked 

as  I  am  certain  we  will  be  asked— in 
January  to  make  additional  cuts  in 
domestic  programs,  as  we  should  in  many 
cases,  I  think  some  of  us  will  insist  that 
we  provide  the  same  scrutiny  of  defense 
programs.  I  will  support  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported the  B-1  program  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  deeply  regretted 
President  Carter's  decision  to  cancel  it. 
I  believe  that  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal to  buUd  the  B-IB,  while  proceeding 
with  development  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber,  is  a  sound  one.  I  strongly 
support  this  portion  of  his  strategic 
package. 

The  B-IB  is  a  substantially  different 
and  more  capable  aircraft  than  the  B-1 
cancelled  in  1977.  We  have  received  re- 
peated testimony  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, Under  Secretary  for  Research 
and  Engineering  Richard  DeLauer  and 
others  that  it  will  be  capable  of  pene- 
trating Soviet  air  defenses  well  into  the 
next  decade.  There  is  no  magic  mo- 
ment when  any  given  aircraft  loses  this 
abUity.  Estimates  of  penetration  capabU- 
ities  depend  on  what  assumptions  are 
made  about  existing  and  future  Soviet 
air  defenses  and  conditions  under  which 
the  manned  bomber  would  be  employed 
I  am  convinced  that  the  B-IB,  with  its 
reduced  radar  cross  section  and  improved 
electronic  countermeasures,  will  be  able 
to  perform  its- strategic  mission  beyond 

The  B-IB  is  not  a  one-mission,  stop- 
gap, mterim  aircraft,  useful  only  until 
the  production  of  some  ultimate 
bomber.  If  this  were  the  case  it  would 
be  too  expensive  at  any  price.  But  the 
B-IB  is  a  highly  versatile,  long-range 
combat  aircraft.  It  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing not  only  as  a  strategic  penetrator 
but  also  as  a  cruise  missUe  carrier  air- 
craft. Its  flexibility  and  capabilities  will 
allow  it  to  perform  well  in  conventional 
roles,  supporting  worldwide  force  pro- 
jection, and  in  support  of  our  theater 
nuclear  forces.  And  it  will  continue  to 
perform  these  missions  long  after  the 
ATB  is  available. 

TTie  cost  issue  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Estimates  based  on 
GAO,  and  CBO  reports  cite  a  total  pro- 
gram cost  of  $40  billion.  But  this  figure 
Is  based  on  a  number  of  seriously  fiawed 
assumptions  and  arguments  which  have 
been  refuted  point  by  point.  The  Defense 
Department  is  on  record  with  its  com- 
mitment to  keeping  program  costs  at  the 
$20.5  billion  requested. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
a  majority  of  this  Senate  strongly  sup- 
ports the  need  for  a  new  manned  pene- 
trating bomber  as  part  of  our  strategic 
triad.  Given  this  fact,  the  most  impor- 
tant question  is  what  alternatives  are 
available  and  what  are  the  costs  of  these 
alternatives? 


One  option  is  to  cancel  the  B-1  and 
maintain  our  current  inventory  of 
B-52's  and  FB-lll's  imtil  the  ATB  is 
available.  I  do  not  find  this  acceptable 
for  two  reasons :  First,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining our  current  force  of  bombers 
and,  second,  the  uncertainties  associ- 
ated with  development  of  the  ATB. 

Maintaining  the  current  inventory  of 
B-52's  is  an  extremely  expensive  propo- 
sition. The  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  $93.4  billion 
through  the  year  2000.  This  is  more  than 
their  estimate  of  $91.9  billion  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  comparable  force 
structure  of  200  new  B-lB's.  And  what 
would  we  have  left  in  the  year  2000  after 
investing  this  $93.4  billion  in  B-52's.  We 
would  have  a  fleet  of  aircraft  whose 
structural  life  is  over.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  afford  to  sink  increasingly  scarce 
dollars  into  an  airplane  that  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  This 
is  waste  that  the  American  taxpayer  can- 
not and  should  not  tolerate. 

Waiting  for  the  new  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  is.  also  an  extremely  risky 
approach  to  modernizing  our  strategic 
forces.  The  B-IB  is  essentially  produc- 
tion ready.  Eut  the  ATB  is  still  largely 
a  paper  aircraft.  By  virtually  all  ac- 
counts, design,  and  production  uncer- 
tainties make  it  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
ATB  to  be  available  in  this  decade.  In- 
creased spending  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram will  not  solve  this  problem.  The 
schedule  is  dependent  on  meeting  engi- 
neering milestones,  not  on  fimding. 

In  fact.  Secretary  DeLauer  testified 
that  in  order  to  meet  a  1989  initial  avail- 
ability date  we  would  have  to  approve 
full-scale  development  before  we  even 
know  hov/  the  aircraft  will  be  config- 
^TTTTri  I  could  not  siyjgort  such  an  ap- 
proach to  procuremenf^f '  any'~Weapon 
system,  let  alone  one  so  vital  to  our 
national  security.  Decisions  based  on  in- 
sufficient information  increases  the  risk 
of  rapidly  escalating  costs  for  a  less 
capable  aircraft. 

Proceeding  now  with  the  B-IB  will 
allow  us  to  follow  an  aggressive  but 
prudently  paced  ATB  program  without 
these  risks.  While  the  exact  numbers  are 
classified,  the  cost  of  a  combined  B-IB 
and  ATB  force  is  about  the  same  as  the 
ATB-only  option. 

The  two-bomber  approach  will  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  immediately  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  defend  against  the 
near-  and  far-term  threat.  It  will  force 
them  to  divert  funds  that  might  other- 
wise be  used  for  offensive  systems  or  for 
new  measures  that  would  erode  the  cur- 
rent invisibility  of  "Stealth"  technolo- 
gies from  existing  means  of  detection. 
And  the  two-bomber  approach  will  pro- 
vide a  cost  competition  between  the 
B-IB  and  the  ATB,  insuring  more  effi- 
cient production  and  cost  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
B-IB  program  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  President  Reagan's 
proposal. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR) .  The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 


ate has  debated  the  B-1  bomber  many 
times  over  the  past  6  years.  There  will 
be  several  more  hours  of  debate  during 
the  consideration  of  this  Defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

We  have  debated  the  B-1  bomber 
many  times  over  these  past  6  years  since 
I  have  been  here.  I  notice  that  now  the 
name  has  changed  sUghtly.  It  is  called 
now  the  B-IB.  Some  have  suggested  that 
this  was  done  so  that  even  though  the 
piane  has  not  really  changed,  many  who 
have  voted  against  the  B-1  before  could 
now  turn  around  and  vote  for  it  saying 
they  are  voting  for  a  different  plane. 

As  I  listen  to  this  debate  I  am  re- 
minded of  early  attempts  of  inventors  to 
build  the  first  airplane. 

Although  today  we  remember  almost 
only  the  efforts  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
many  others  were  active.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  was  Samuel  Langley. 

Samuel  Langley  invented  several  air- 
planes which  he  hoped  would  fly.  Lang- 
ley's  efforts  were  especially  interesting 
because  he  attempted  to  launch  his  air- 
planes off  of  houseboats  on  the  Po- 
tomac— somewhere  between  where  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Pentagon  are 
now. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Langley  failed.  Af- 
ter much  fanfare  and  the  roar  of  the 
motor,  the  aircraft  hit  the  water  "like  a 
handful  of  mortar" — in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  newspaper. 

Ambrose  Bierce,  a  contemporary  satir- 
ist, included  his  observation  of  this  event 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Fantastic  Fables." 
He  wrote: 

An  Ingenious  Man  who  had  built  a  fiylng- 
macblne  Invited  a  great  concourse  of  people 
to  see  It  go  up.  At  tbe  appointed  moment, 
everything  being  ready,  he  boarded  the  car 
and  turned  on  the  power.  Tbe  machine  Im- 
mediately broke  through  the  massive  sub- 
structure on  which  It  was  bullded,  and  sank 
out  of  sight  Into  the  earth,  the  aeronaut 
springing  out  barely  In  time  to  save  himself. 

"Well."  said  he,  "I  have  done  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  correctness  of  my  details. 
The  defects,"  he  added,  with  a  look  at  the 
ruined  brickwork,  "are  merely  basic  and 
fundamental." 

On  this  assurance  the  people  came  forward 
with  subscriptions  to  build  a  second  ma- 
chine. 

Ambrose  Bierce's  discerning  comments 
apply  as  aptly  to  the  B-1  as  they  did  to 
Langley's  follies. 

The  thousands  of  words  I  have  heard 
in  defense  of  this  bomber  certainly  dem- 
onstrate the  correctness  of  the  details. 
The  defects  of  the  B-1,  however,  are 
merely  basic  and  fundamental. 

The  two  fundamental  defects  of  the 
B-1  bomber  are,  first,  that  it  is  not  need- 
ed to  preserve  the  peace  and,  second, 
that  its  huge  expense  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Nation  to  achieve  fiscal 
integrity  in  this  decade. 

There  is  a  national  consensus  that  the 
peace  can  best  be  preserved  if  our  ene- 
mies are  deterred  from  attacking  us  be- 
cause of  their  fear  that  our  counterattack 
would  devastate  their  nations. 

If  the  B-1  bomber  is  not  built,  will 
the  Russians  believe  that,  if  they  attack 
us,  we  will  not  be  able  to  destroy  their 
nation  in  retaliation? 

Do  you  think  they  are  going  to  have 
any  more  confidence  in  the  survivability 
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of  their  nation  following  an  attack  on 
us  with  or  without  the  B-1  bomber? 

Over  the  years,  our  deterrence  strat- 
egy has  been  on  a  strategic  triad  of 
manned  bombers,  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, and  submarine-launched  missiles. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that  the 
B-1  will  be  a  more  effective  deterrent 
than  the  other  bomber  options — includ- 
ing the  Stealth  bomber,  reconditioned 
B-52's,  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 

But  even  if  the  B-1  is  the  only  effective 
penetrating  bomber  for  a  few  years  in 
the  late  1980's,  history  shows  that  the 
existence  of  this  triad  is  not  essential  to 
deter  our  enemies.  For  many  years,  only 
manned  bombers  could  deliver  nuclear 
warheads.  Today  these  warheads  can  be 
delivered  by  intercontinental  missiles, 
submarine-launched  missiles,  and 
manned  bombers. 

The  only  justification  for  the  B-1 
bomber  is  that,  for  some  short  period 
between  now  and  1990,  our  existing  B- 
52's  probably  will  not  be  able  to  deliver 
nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Does  that  mean  that  during  this 
period  Russia  need  not  fear  attack? 
Hardly. 

Even  if.  from  1985  through  1990,  we 
have  no  manned  penetrating  bomber  at 
all,  we  would  still  have  a  massive  deter- 
rent capability. 

We  will  have  1,000  ICBM's  which  can 
carry  875  megatons.  We  have  more  than 
50  submarines  carrying  360  megatons 
of  destructive  power.  If  warheads  from 
just  a  fraction  of  the  missiles  reach  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  enough  firepower 
to  destroy  every  city  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  just  5  percent  of  these  missiles  reach 
their  targets,  they  will  deliver  4.000 
times  more  destruction  than  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb. 

So  the  B-1  bomber  does  not  make  us 
any  more  secure.  It  only  makes  us  poorer. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  like  two  men  knee  deep  in 
a  room  full  of  gasoline.  Is  the  man  with 
fi  hundrei  matches  more  secure  than 
the  man  with  99  matches? 

My  deepest  concern  is  that  this  ad- 
miiiijti\.„.on  is  iiiore  interested  in 
counting  the  matches  than  it  is  in  drain- 
ing the  gasoline. 

Only  a  negotiated  reduction  in  nu- 
clear armament  can  make  us — and  our 
children — more  secure. 

Building  the  B-1  bomber  will  make 
us  ne-tner  more  nor  less  secure — it  will 
only  make  us  poorer. 

And   this   brings   me   to  the  second 

fundamental  flaw  of  the  B-1  program 

it  is  simply  too  expensive. 

It  has  been  observed  that  It  must  be 
easy  to  be  a  Republican.  You  only  have 
to  learn  two  arguments  which  you  can 
use  against  any  Democratic  proposal. 
The  two  arguments  are  that  they  will 
cost  too  much  and  that  they  will  not 
work. 

These  are  fine  arguments  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina.  Those 
are  the  two  best  arguments  against  the 
B-1  bomber. 

There  is,  in  truth,  no  free  lunch,  no 
easy   way   to   balance   the   budget,   no 
simple  step  to  fiscal  integrity. 
..Before  I  examine  the  specific  costs  of 
the  B-1  bomber,  I  believe  it  is  essential 


that  the  overall  economic  impact  of  the 
defense  budget  must  be  examined. 

The  Reagan  administration  defense 
plan  cannot  be  evaluated  in  military 
terms  alone. 

The  5-year,  $1.5  trillion  administra- 
tion defense  program,  if  adopted,  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  Nation's 
economy  and  on  nondefense  government 
services.  It  will  place  tremendous  de- 
mands on  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
sources, effecting  dramatic  shifts  in  pri- 
vate-sector investment  patterns.  If  ap- 
proved in  full,  it  will  force  a  wholesale 
reordering  of  national  budget  priorities. 

The  national  security  implications  of 
these  secondary  effects  of  the  massive 
administration  defense  build-up  cannot 
be  ignored. 

The  $1.5  trillion  Reagan  administra- 
tion defense  plan  was  first  proposed  in 
March  when  hopes  for  "supply-side" 
economic  miracles  were  running  high. 
The  President  acknowledged  from  th3 
outset  that  his  defense  plan  would  be 
costly — that  it  would  be  financed,  at 
least  in  part,  by  shifting  Government 
funds  from  domestic  program  areas  to 
our  national  defense.  The  loss  of  domes- 
tic services  was  to  be  minimized,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  by  the  dramatic 
growth  in  Federal  tax  revenues  expected 
from  his  supply-side  tax  cuts  and  eco- 
nomic policies. 

What  has  happened  since  March? 

The  administration  forecast  of  5.2 
percent  economic  growth— real  GNP — 
from  1982  has  declined  to  4.1  percent, 
then  2  percent,  then  1  percent,  and  we 
are  now  mired  in  a  desp  recession  with 
no  recovery  in  sight. 

The  administration  forecast  of  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs  and  7-percent  unem- 
ployment has  been  abandoned  as  the 
unemployment  rate  has  soared  to  8  per- 
cent. More  Americans  find  themselves 
jobless  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's. 

Although  interest  rates  have  eased  in 
recent  week-,  as  the  recession  has  deep- 
ened, mortgage  rates  and  other  inter- 
est rntes  '•f^'na'n  w?n  shove  la-^t  year's 
levels  and  the  single-digit  levels  forecast 
by  th^!  administration  in  March. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  dire 
economic  news  for  the  budget,  and  for 
our  ability  to  afford  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration defense  buildup?  I  believe  they 
are  criticnl.  if  not  cntastrophic.  We  are 
mis'eaf'i'ig  the  Amercn  pi'bUc  if  we 
pretend  we  can  afford  this  defense  pro- 
gram pi'-en  the  ma  ly  faiUngs  of  current 
economic  policy. 

In  March,  the  Ren^an  administration 
predicted  budget  deficits  of  $42.5  billion 
and  $22.9  billion  in  fiscal  years  19S2  and 
1983.  and  a  budget  surnlus  of  $0  5  b'U'on 
in  19'!4.  The<:e  o"tim).stic  deficit  projec- 
tions were  questioned  by  me  and  others 
who  felt  thev  could  not  be  achieved  given 
the  administration's  commitment  to  a 
$1.5  trillion  defense  budget  and  a  $750 
billion  tax  cut. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me.  then,  that  rising 
unemployment,  hieh  interest  rates  and 
the  current  recession  have  combined  to 
produce  dramatically  higher  Federal 
budget  deficit  estimates. 

To  be  specific,  the  five  leading  private 
economic  forecasters  now  believe  a  $90 


billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  more 
likely  than  the  $42.5  billion  deficit  fore- 
cast by  the  administration  in  March. 
They  predict  a  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  of 
$120  billion.  And  they  believe  the  bal- 
anced budget  the  President  has  promised 
for  1984  will  give  way  to  a  deficit  of  $130 
billion  or  more. 

Mr.  President,  without  major  change 
in  the  current  administration  economic 
policies,  I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford 
a  $1.5  trillion  defense  program  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  high  interest  rates  and  inflation 
that  would  result  from  deficit-financed 
defense  spending  of  this  magnitude  would 
far  outweigh  the  national  security  gains. 

The  declining  American  productivity 
and  competitiveness  in  world  economic 
markets  which  would  result  from  the  di- 
version of  hundreds  of  billions  of  invest- 
ment dollars  into  weapons  stockpiles 
would  undermine  our  economic  strength 
and  our  national  security. 

The  implications  of  a  $1.5  trillion  de- 
fense program,  at  a  time  of  soaring 
budget  deficits,  for  domestic  government 
services  are  equally  troubling. 

In  March,  with  rosy  economic  fore- 
casts, the  administration  proposed  an  In- 
crease in  the  defense  share  of  our  na- 
tional budget  from  24  percent  to  32 
percent  by  1986.  The  share  of  spending 
for  the  environment  for  education,  train- 
ing and  employment,  and  for  other  non- 
defense  needs  would  have  been  cut  in 
half  under  the  March  budget  proposals. 
As  the  economy  has  faltered  and  the 
deficit  projections  swelled,  the  pressure 
on  the  nondefense  areas  of  the  budget 
has  intensified. 

The  President  has  not  yet  acknowl- 
edged the  reahty  of  the  $300  billion  defi- 
cit problem  he  has  created.  He  has, 
however,  time  and  again,  refused  to  re- 
consider his  $1.5  trillion  defense  plan  or 
his  $750  billion  tax  cut. 

The  implications  of  the  President's 
current  position  are  frighten  n,.  luinn: 
he  must  propose  another  $300  billion  In 
domestic  spending  cuts — cuts  which 
would  literally  dismantle  the  Govern- 
ment and  break  faith  with  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  depend  upon  Govern- 
ment retirementr  health,  housing,  and 
food  benefits.  Or,  he  must  accept  huge 
deficits  and  the  soaring  interest  rates 
and  inflation  that  inevitably  accompany 
such  deficits.  This  is  not  a  "zero  sum 
game"  we  are  playing.  It  is  a  negative 
sum  game. 

Mr.  President,  the  ongoing  battle  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  over 
1982  funding  levels  illustrates  the  pain- 
ful trade-offs  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic budget  needs,  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing budget  deficits,  which  have  been  vir- 
tually assured  by  the  Reagan  economic 
policies. 

Last  week,  the  President  vetoed  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution  be- 
cause it  fell  $2  billion  short  of  his  goal 
for  1982  spending  cuts.  The  defense 
spending  level  recommended  in  the  bill 
he  vetoed  was  $196  billion.  The  defense 
appropriations  bill  before  us  today  rec- 
ommend $208.5  billion  for  defense — some 
$12.5  bilhon  more  than  the  biU  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed,  and  nearly  $8  billion  above 
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his   own   September   defense  spending 
proposal. 

Will  the  President  veto  this  bill  if  we 
approve  it  in  its  present  form? 

Will  he  sign  this  bill  and  propose  addi- 
tional cuts  of  $8  billion,  or  $12.5  billion 
in  domestic  programs? 

Or  is  the  President  willing  to  accept 
another  $12.5  billion  in  budget  deficits 
which  result  from  defense  spending,  but 
not  those  which  are  covered  by  domestic 
spending  needs? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  do  know 
that  we  are  facing  budget  deficits  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 
I  do  know  that  cuts  In  domestic  programs 
beyond  the  $131  billion  already  approved 
cannot  be  achieved  easily  or  painlessly. 
We  must  acknowledge  these  facts.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  soaring  budget 
deficits  and  growing  public  and  congres- 
sional opposition  to  further  domestic 
budget  cuts  raise  serious  questions  about 
our  Nation's  willingness  and  ability  to 
support  a  $1.5  trillion  defense  budget 
over  the  next  5  years. 

In  1982.  faced  with  a  deficit  projection 
of  $90  billion  plus,  can  we  afford  a  de- 
fense bill  which  is  $8  billion  above  the 
President's  request? 

In  1986,  when  revenue  loss  from  the 
Reagan  administration  tax  cut  reaches 
$225  billion  a  year,  can  we  afford  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $350  billion? 

I  think  not.  We  cannot  overlook  today's 
economic  and  budget  realities.  We  must 
adopt  a  defense  budget  which  is  strong, 
and  yet  one  which  is  affordable — one 
which  will  not  bankrupt  our  economy 
and  decimate  Government  services.  We 
must  avoid  the  tremendous  waste  that 
will  follow  if  we  ignore  today's  realities 
and  embark  upon  a  boom  and  bust  cycle 
of  defense  expenditures. 

The  B-1  bomber,  as  I  have  shown  ear- 
lier, is  a  very,  very  fast  airplane.  But  even 
with  its  great  speed,  the  B-1  bomber  can- 
not begin  to  catch  up  with  the  acceler- 
ating estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

Because  of  my  particular  concern 
about  the  budget  impact  of  the  B-1 
bomber,  I  asked  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  prepare  a  realistic  estimate  of 
the  costs  of  the  B-1  in  the  mid-1980's. 

This  estimate  shows  that  the  costs  of 
the  B-1  program  will  be  staggering.  Be- 
tween now  and  1986,  the  B-1  will  require 
budget  authority  of  $40  billion  and  budget 
outlays  of  $24  billion. 

In  1986,  the  budget  outlays — ^not  au- 
thority— outlays — will  be  $9.6  billion. 

This  huge  sum  is  about  twice  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  outlays  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  third  more  than  all  our 
science  efforts — including  the  space  pro- 
gram. This  $9.6  billion  is  more  than 
twice  our  Federal  spending  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

It  is  a  billion  more  than  all  our  en- 
ergy spending.  It  is  a  billion  more  than 
all  our  spending  for  community  and 
regional  development. 

It  is  one-twentieth  of  our  entire  de- 
fense budget.  And  that  is  just  1986 
budget  outlays. 

If  we  build  this  bomber  there  will  be 
no  question  about  a  balanced  Federal 


budget  in  1984,  1985,  or  1986.  It  will  be 
simply  impossible. 

Even  to  achieve  a  deflicit  in  the  $30 
to  $50  billion  range,  every  other  pro- 
gram— from  defense  readiness  to  pub- 
lic health  protection — will  have  to  be 
cut.  These  vital  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  sacrificed 
to  build  a  $40  billion  flying  Edsel. 

No  price  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
to  insure  our  national  security— but  $40 
billion  is  $40  billion  more  than  we  should 
pay  for  a  bomber  that  will  not  enhance 
our  security  but  will  certainly  debase 
our  fiscal  integrity. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

I  think  his  amendment  makes  good 
fiscal  sense.  I  think  that  we  have  some 
significant  unmet  security  needs!  We  will 
do  more  to  increase  our  security  by  put- 
ting this  money  where  it  is  needed— in 
the  readiness  increases  proposed  by  this 
amendment. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  once 
not  too  long  ago  I  visited  a  number  of 
our  military  installations  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  during  the  time  there  was  a  debate 
on  the  B-1  bomber  a  couple  of  Con- 
gresses ago.  I  talked  to  a  number  of  Air 
Force  people  expecting  to  be  lobbied  on 
tho  B-1  bomber. 

Commander  after  commander  would 
take  me  aside  and  would  say,  "Have"  you 
taken  a  position  on  the  B-1  bomber?" 
And  I  said  I  am  against  it,  and  they 
would  say,  "I  am  glad  you  are."  I  said 
"That  is  really  not  the  party  line."  And 
they  said,  "We  know,  but  the  party  line 
seems  to  come  from  the  people  who  are 
just  going  to  stay  right  there  in  Wash- 
ington. We  are  the  people  who  are  tak- 
ing our  fighter  planes  and  tearing  them 
apart  for  spare  parts  for  others,"  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  took  me  out  and 
told  me  how  many  fighter  planes  can 
actually  fly.  Although  that  number  is 
classified,  it  is  a  rather  discouraging 
figure. 

They  told  me  how  they  could  not  get 
spare  parts  or  monev  for  training.  They 
could  not  prepare  airplanes  so  that  they 
were  ready  to  fiy  or  build  shelters  for 
those  planes.  They  knew  that  something 
like  a  B-1  bomber  would  look  nice  at  air 
shows,  but  it  would  not  do  much  to  pro- 
tect our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  funding  of  the  President's 
B-1  bomber  program.  After  considerable 
thought  on  my  part,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  B-IB  is  the  best  al- 
ternative available  to  the  Congress  if 
we  are  to  maintain  an  adequate  security 
posture  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this 
decision  was  not  an  easy  one.  Questions 
dealing  with  national  security  of  the 
United  States  are  extremely  complex, 
particularly  when  you  have  to  gaze  into 
a  budgetary  and  technological  crystal 
ball  in  order  to  try  to  find  the  right  an- 
swer. 


The  Carter  administration,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  strongly  opposed  the  B-1. 
Although  I  had  doubts  then  about  that 
decision,  I  nonetheless  supported  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  voted  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  B-1  because  I  thought 
it  made  no  sense  to  waste  taxpayers' 
dollars  on  a  program  to.  which  the  ad- 
ministration was  so  opposed. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  B-1  program,  and 
thus,  if  the  Congress  does  provide  the 
funds  for  the  airplane,  I  feel  confident 
that  th*s  administration,  unhke  the  Car- 
ter administration,  will  not  seek  to  place 
any  roadblocks  in  the  path  of  the  prompt 
deployment  of  the  system. 

In  effect,  the  Senate  is  being  offered 
two  options. 

One,  seek  to  modernize  our  aging 
B-52  fleet— many  of  which  are  older 
than  the  pilots  flying  them— and  hope 
that  the  Stealth  technology  will  be  de- 
veloped rapidly,  or  two,  move  ahead  with 
the  B-IB. 

If  we  choose  the  B-1  and  the  Stealth 
technology  develops  faster  than  most  ex- 
perts predict,  the  B-1  becomes  less  nec- 
essary. But  if  we  gamble  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Stealth  and  it  takes  longer 
than  anticipated,  then  we  may  have  put 
our  country's  security  in  jeopardy. 

I  simply  do  not  want  to  play  high 
stakes  poker  with  the  security  of  the 
country  nor  do  I  want  to  base  the  foun- 
dation of  this  security  on  the  shifting 
technological  sands  that  the  Stealth 
seems  to  offer.  Such  would  be  an  Alice  in 
Wonderland  approach  to  protecting  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
that  kind  of  course. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion.  I  have 
considered  two  basic  questions:  First,  do 
we  really  need  a  manned  bomber,  and 
two,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  approach? 

To  the  first  question  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  manned  bomber  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  asset  to  the 
United  States.  Strategically,  the  argu- 
ments for  a  triad  of  atr,  sea.  and  land 
based  nuclear  forces  are  well  known,  and 
T  subscribe  to  them.  But  to  me  the  most 
important  reason  for  having  a  manned, 
penetrating  bomber  in  our  strategic  ar- 
senal is  its  recailability.  In  a  faceoff 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  only  a  manned 
bomber  gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  an  alternative  to  the  doomsday 
choice  of  either  launching  our  strategic 
missile  force,  or  submitting  to  Soviet  in- 
timidation. In  short,  only  the  maimed 
bomber  is  fail-safe. 

Furthermore,  the  dramatic  and  relent- 
less expansion  of  the  Soviet  military 
reach  to  regions  far  beyond  its  borders 
has  made  it  imperative  that  we  retain 
an  effective  capability  to  react  flexibly 
to  crises  around  the  world.  Only  a  large, 
modem  bomber  can  react  rapidly  and 
flexibly  over  great  distances. 

Now  to  the  question  of  what  manned 
bomber? 

Essentially,  there  are  two  prmcipal 
and  viable  options.  One  alternative  is  to 
upgrade  the  B-52  fleet  and  accelerate 
development  of  Stealth  technology.  The 
second  option  is  to  buy  the  B-1  and  con- 
tinue Stealth  technology  at  a  slower  rate. 
But  after  listening  to  the  experts,  I  have 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  B-52  up- 
grading approach  would  be  akin  to  soup- 
ing up  a  model-T  at  tremendous  cost  and 
asking  it  to  race  in  the  Indianapolis  500. 
Even  if  we  took  this  course,  we  would 
still  have  to  replace  the  B-52  in  the 
1990's.  The  B-52  has  served  as  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  defense  for  the  past 
30  years,  but  time  has  taken  its  toll. 
These  airplanes  are  increasingly  vulner- 
able because  they  cannot  get  off  the 
ground  fast  enough  under  attack.  Sec- 
ond, soon  the  B-52  will  no  longer  present 
a  threat  of  penetration  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  third,  although  cost  esti- 
mates relating  to  our  strategic  programs 
are  guesstimates,  upgrading  and  exten- 
sion of  the  B-52  is  a  highly  expensive 
process  which  in  any  case  still  leaves  us 
with  a  very  old  plane.  Many  experts  have 
testified  that  even  a  modified  B-52  will 
not  be  able  to  perform  beyond  the  1990's. 
which  may  well  be  before  the  Stealth 
plane  becomes  available.  My  greatest 
concern  is  that  by  following  the  up- 
graded B-52  approach,  our  country  runs 
the  risk  of  having  no  manned  bomber  for 
a  period  of  years.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  to  have  such  a  gap  in  our  defense 
posture. 

The  Stealth  system  has  enjoyed  a  great 
prominence  in  the  press  recently  and  has 
been  built  up  as  the  great  invulnerable 
weapon  of  the  future.  But,  despite  all 
the  press  hoopla  surrounding  it,  the 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Stealth  is  a  high  risk  technological  solu- 
tion that  will  not  be  available  until  at 
least  the  1990's.  Even  then,  there  are 
questions  about  its  vulnerability  and 
about  the  kinds  of  detection  systems  the 
Soviets  may  then  have.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  Stealth  will 
have  the  payload  or  multirole  capabili- 
ties of  the  B-1. 

Right  now  the  Stealth  is  an  excellent 
concept — but  concepts  caruiot  protect 
America.  The  question  could  well  come 
down  to  having  something  or  having 
nothing.  I  do  not  think  our  country  can 
run  this  risk. 

Thus.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  B-1  offers  the  best  alternative 
to  protect  our  security  in  the  1980's  and 
1990's. 

But  I  cannot  take  this  position  with- 
out letting  the  Senate  know  of  mv  r«"-pr- 
vations  about  the  huge  costs  of  these 
weapon  systems,  as  well  as  the  penchant 
for  the  actual  costs  to  go  way  beyond 
initial  estimates.  As  I  have  said  in  hear- 
ings before  my  own  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  think  the  Defense 
Department  must  find  ways  to  avoid  gold 
plating  weapon  systems,  or  else  we  sim- 
ply will  not  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide the  necessarj'  funds  for  sufficient 
numbers  of  any  system. 

The  Senate  today  is  being  asked  to 
play  catchup  ball.  This  country  has  al- 
lowed its  strategic  forces  to  slide  down- 
ward over  the  last  decade.  We  have  not 
upgraded  or  maintained  strategic  capa- 
bility for  almost  30  years.  The  B-IB  is 
a  proven  aircraft  that  best  meets  our 
Nation's  strategic  needs  for  the  near  fu- 
ture and  will  serve  as  a  conventional 
system  for  much  longer.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue our  program  to  develop  the  Stealth 
technology  but  it  would  be  foolish  to 
rely  on  early  development  of  the  Stealth 


Prudence  dictates  that  we  move  ahead 
with  the  B-1  now. 

Mr.  NaTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  view  of  every  other  Senator  that  we 
must  maintain  an  adequate  defense.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  of  course  imperative 
that  the  defense  appropriation  bill  be 
enacted,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

But  the  bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  de- 
ficien:;  in  several  important  re:;pect3.  We 
should  correct  those  deficiencies  before 
we  act  finally  on  the  biU. 

The  principal  deficiency  in  the  bill  is 
the  misordering  of  priorities. 

This  bill,  while  providing  much  more 
money  for  defense  than  has  ever  previ- 
ously been  provided,  allocates  too  much 
to  strategic  nuclear  force  programs  and 
too  little  to  conventional  force  needs. 
This  bill  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  sizes 
of  our  Army  and  Air  Force;  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  steaming  hours  for  our  fleet  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  calls  for  inadequate 
expenditures  for  the  basic  equipment — 
such  as  tanks,  trucks,  and  ammunition — 
needed  by  our  forces  in  Western  Europe. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  calls  for  less 
than  we  need  in  those  areas  where  we 
are  already  behind  the  Soviet  Union  and 
where  conflict  is  most  likely  to  occur, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  calls  for  more 
than  we  can  afford  in  those  areas  where 
conflict  is  least  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  a  classic  case  of  wrong  priorities. 
The  B-IB  bomber  illustrates  this  point. 

I  will  oppose  funding  for  the  B-IB  air- 
craft. An  analysis  of  three  major  factors 
leads  me  to  this  conclusion. 

First.  The  first  and  most  important 
factor  involves  the  mission  of  the  air- 
craft. The  B-IB  is  a  long  range  penetrat- 
ing bomber.  It  is  designed  to  enter  enemy 
airspace  at  very  low  altitudes  and  to 
deliver  nuclear  warheads  to  predeter- 
mined military,  industrial,  and  popula- 
tion targets. 

Such  entry  is  only  possible  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  probable  adversary, 
does  not  possess  an  in-the-air  radar 
which  can  look  down,  distinguish  enemy 
aircraft  from  ground  clutter,  and  direct 
a  coordinated  attack  against  the  in- 
truder. 

The  United  States  possesses  look-down, 
shoot-down  radars.  They  are,  for  in- 
stance, deployed  in  the  AWACS.  The 
Soviet  Union  possesses  no  such  system, 
but  is  working  diligently  toward  devel- 
oping one.  This  development  effort,  we 
are  told,  will  reach  fruition  late  in  this 
decade.  Once  this  milestone  is  reached, 
no  manned  bomber,  except  the  deceptive 
advanced  technology  bomber  (Stealth), 
will  be  able  to  enter  Soviet  air  space  and 
be  confident  of  returning  again. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, in  congressional  testimony,  has 
confirmed  that  the  B-IB  will  not  be  able 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  space  after  1990. 

On  November  5,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sec- 
retary stated : 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  Information  I 
have,  the  Department  has.  on  which  the  deci- 
sion was  based,  was  that  It  would  be  no 
longer  safe  to  utilize  the  B-1  as  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber  after  approximately  that  year 
(1990)  If  the  Soviet  rate  of  development  does 
continue  at  the  rate  we  think  It  will. 

If  their  radars  do  not  solve  problems  that 


we  think  they  can  solve  within  that  time,  we 
may  have  another  year.  1  don  t  know.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  whatever  that  we 
win  not  be  able  to  use  the  B-I  as  a  pene- 
trator  after  1990. 

Although  Secretary  Weinberger  sought 
subsequently  to  push  this  date  further 
into  the  future,  the  fact  remains  that 
since  the  B-IB  will  not  be  deployed  until 
1987,  it  will  have  a  very  short  life  as  a 
penetrator. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
United  States  should  add  the  B-IB  to 
its  inventory  because  the  B-52,  its  exist- 
ing strategic  bomber,  is  very  old.  Pen- 
tagon officials  argue  that  the  B-52's  de- 
sign is  of  late-1940's  vintage,  and  that 
the  most  recent  B-52's  in  our  fleet  came 
off  the  production  line  in  1962. 

In  my  judiiment.  our  discussions 
should  not  focus  on  the  age  of  our 
present  manned  bomber,  but  on  its  ca- 
pabilities and  the  degree  to  which  it  can 
meet  the  challenges  for  which  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared. 

We  should  be  looking  ahead,  not  be- 
hind. We  should  ask  ourselves  what  ca- 
pabilities the  B-IB  gives  us  which  we  do 
not  already  possess.  We  should  calcu- 
late whether  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  new  aircraft  are  worth  its  costs — es- 
pecially in  light  of  other  effective  weap- 
ons which  are  known  to  exist. 

The  administration  has  done  every- 
thing it  can  to  deemphasize  the  fact  that 
the  B-lB's  life  as  a  penetrator  will  last 
only  2  or  3  years.  It  does  not  point  out 
that  this  past  June  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  provided  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  information  establishing  that 
the  B-lB's  capability  to  penetrate  begins 
to  degrswle  well  before  the  Air  Force  and 
DOD  now  are  claiming. 

To  strengthen  its  case  for  the  B-IB, 
the  administration  deemphaslzes  the 
fact  that  B-52G's  and  B-52Hs,  when 
armed  with  cruise  missiles,  will  be  able 
to  shoot  and  penetrate  well  into  the 
next  decade. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  bolster  its 
case  for  B-IB.  the  administration  has  de- 
cided to  juggle  previously  established 
cost  estimates  and  program  schedules 
for  related  systems. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  date  by  which 
the  Stealth  aircraft  is  supposed  to  be 
initially  available  for  deplovment.  Last 
year,  the  Air  Force  said  the  date  was 
1990.  This  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense tells  us  that  it  will  be  considerably 
later  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the 
B-IB  is  even  more  necessary  as  an  in- 
terim solution  to  our  strategic  bomber 
problem.  When  one  notes  that  the 
Northrop  Corp.  claims  it  can  produce  a 
first  Stealth  by  1987.  DOD's  present 
timetable  and  motives  are  certainly 
suspect. 

Administration  spokesmen  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  B-IB  should  serve 
as  a  conventional  bomber  when  its  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  lapses.  This  point  does 
not  enhance  their  case;  it  diminishes  it. 
If  the  B-IB  is  to  function  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  service  life  in  a  conventional 
role,  should  we  not  consider  other,  less 
expensive  aircraft  which  perform  con- 
ventional tasks?  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  United  States  can  purchase  seven 
F-15  fghters  or  14  F-16  fighters  for 
the  $205  mUlion  which  the  adminlstra- 
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tlon  claims  each  B-IB  will  cost.  Should 
we  not  evaluate  whether  existing  aircraft 
costing  less  might  not  suffice?  Do  we  not 
have  a  responsibility  to  compare  the 
capabilities  of  such  aircraft  with  the 
B-IB? 

The  B-IB  may  be  a  great  aircraft,  but 
it  does  not  meet  America's  needs  at  this 
time.  Its  enormous  cost  simply  caimot 
be  justified  by  Its  short-lived  role  as  a 
penetrating  manned  bomber. 

Second.  The  program's  cost  is  the  sec- 
ond major  factor  which  the  Senate  must 
take  into  account.  Earlier  this  year,  ad- 
ministration officials  suggested  that  a 
B-IB  production  program  could  be  un- 
dertaken for  less  than  $10  billion.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  now  cites  a  price 
tag  of  $21  billion  for  the  fleet  of  100 
B-lB's  which  the  Air  Force  desires  to 
have  "combat-ready"  by  1987.  This  figure 
does  not  reflect  the  probable  inflation 
which  will  occur  over  the  next  6  years. 
When  Inflation  is  reflected,  the  official 
estimate  climbs  to  $28  billion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  In  a 
report  released  on  November  9,  says  that 
even  the  Pentagon's  highest  figures  may 
understate  by  $12  billion  the  actual  cost 
of  the  weapons  system.  According  to 
CBO,  $39.8  billion  is  a  more  realistic  es- 
timate. This  figure  includes  Inflation 
during  the  production  period,  the  cost 
of  the  bomber  itself,  and  the  amount 
which  would  be  required  to  give  the  air- 
craft a  cruise  missile  carrying  capability, 
and  necessary  communications  equip- 
ment. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  fund  the  B-IB  program 
at  a  level  of  $2.4  billion.  Of  this  amount, 
approximately  one-half  billion  will  fi- 
nance research  and  development  efforts, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  dedicated  to 
procurement. 

How  can  we.  in  good  conscience,  pay 
so  much  for  so  little  in  return?  I  support 
a  strong  national  defense,  and  increased 
spending  to  achieve  this  objective,  but  I 
cannot  defend  spending  precious  defense 
dollars  on  strategic  systems  which  pro- 
vide only  marginal  benefits  while  our 
conventional  force  readiness  declines. 

Our  conventional  force  deficiencies  are 
many.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  rectify 
these  deficiencies,  and  to  do  so  soon.  To 
ignore  them  while  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  production  of  new  sophis- 
ticated strategic  weaponry  is  to  invite 
further  problems,  to  endanger  our  na- 
tional security,  and  to  imdermine  the 
confidence  which  our  allies  have  In  us. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  broad  scope 
of  our  conventional  problems.  These 
problems  range  from  underfunding  for 
support  activities  necessary  to  insure 
that  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  new  weap- 
onry, to  cutbacks  in  so-called  steaming- 
tlme  for  U.S.  naval  vessels  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Accordingly,  during  consideration 
of  this  bill  I  have  supported  funding 
levels  above  those  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for : 

The  purchase  of  four  KC-lOA  tanker 
aircraft  which  will  help  rectify  the  pres- 
ent Air  Force  tanker  shortfall.  This 
shortfall  threatens  to  seriously  hinder 
U.S.  force  projection  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Indian  Ocean.  An  addition  of  $220 
million. 


More  hours  In  "steaming"  time  for 
our  Navy.  An  addition  of  $73  million. 
Both  President  Reagan  and  former  Pres- 
ident Carter  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  area's  oil  supplies. 
The  value  of  this  resource  was  voiced 
repeatedly  during  the  Senate  debate  on 
AW  ACS.  We  are  told  that  friendly  states 
in  this  area  are  in  danger.  And  yet  the 
President's  budget  and  this  bill  falls  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  for  Navy 
carrier  force  task  groups  to  carry  out 
their  missions  there. 

If  the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf/ 
Indian  Ocean  region  Is  in  jeopardy,  we 
should  depend  on  the  U.S.  Navy,  not  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Air  Force,  to  keep  the 
peace  and  promote  stability.  The  Navy 
cannot  do  its  job  without  the  funds  it 
requires  to  operate  its  vessels. 

The  purchase  of  ammunition  which 
our  Armed  Forces  personnel  require  if 
they  are  to  be  both  adequately  trained 
and  sufficiently  ready  for  all  possible  de- 
fense contingencies.  An  addition  of  $148 
million. 

Maintaining  present  Air  Force  and 
Army  personnel  levels.  An  addition  of 
$77  million.  The  committee's  bill  would 
force  a  reduction  in  personnel. 

Army  force  modernization  which  will 
let  us  get  our  full  money's  worth  from 
new  weapons  entering  our  inventory.  An 
addition  of  $60  million. 

Just  last  week.  President  Reagan 
vetoed  a  continuing  resolution  approved 
by  the  Congress.  He  subsequently  ordered 
the  entire  Federal  Government  to  cease 
operations  He  did  all  this  because  the 
continuing  resolution  was  about  $2  bil- 
lion greater  than  he  desired.  In  light  of 
this  recent  executive  branch  action,  and 
the  continuing  pressure  to  restrict  spend- 
ing and  to  devote  attention  to  the  deficit, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  rationalize  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  an  aircraft  program 
which  will  cost  close  to  $40  bilHon.  espe- 
cially when  the  planes  involved  will  be 
used  only  a  few  years  in  the  primary  role 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

Third.  The  third  and  final  factor  which 
the  Senate  must  consider  involves  pos- 
sible alternatives  to  building  and  deploy- 
ing this  expensive  system.  One  alterna- 
tive is  to  continue  to  upgrade  the  B-52. 
According  to  structural  engineers  who 
have  tested  the  B-52  at  Boeing  Aerospace 
Corp..  the  fuselage  of  the  aircraft  re- 
mains strong,  and  will  retain  its  durabil- 
ity for  many  more  years — perhaps  even 
into  the  next  century.  In  the  early  1990's, 
when,  by  Secretary  of  Defense's  own  ad- 
mission, penetration  of  Soviet  air  space 
will  be  impossible.  B-52's  will  be  able  to 
serve  as  stand-o£f  launchers  for  cruise 
missiles  (ALCM's).  According  to  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  on 
February  6,  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee : 

Tho  Air  Force  position  remains  that  B-52's 
will  provide  us  with  an  effective  cruise  mls- 
sllo  carriage  capability  well  into  the  1990's. 

Over  3.000  of  these  cruise  missiles 
will  be  ready  for  deployment  by  the  time 
Soviet  radar  technology  renders  vulner- 
able the  manned  bomber  in  a  penetrating 
role. 

With  adequate  funding  and  sufficient 
Pentagon   attention,   a  Stealth  bomber 


may  be  ready  for  deployment  by  1989  or 
1990.  This  new  generation  of  aircraft,  by 
using  advanced  electronics,  certain  struc- 
tural shapes,  and  new  materials,  should 
be  able  to  evade  radar  detection.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged its  desirability.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration's present  strategy  calls  for 
an  accelerated  development  of  Stealth, 
as  well  as  the  conversion  of  150  B-52's  to 
cruise  missile  carriers  between  now  and 
1988.  For  this  development  and  conver- 
sion, the  cost  will  be  $62  billion  in  con- 
stant 1982  dollars.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Stealth  program  is  now  estimated  to  be 
In  the  $30  to  $40  billion  range. 

I  favor  an  even  further  acceleration  of 
the  advanced  technology  bomber.  That 
is  why  I  supported  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  to  increase  funding  for  the 
Stealth  development  program.  More- 
over, I  believe  that  Members  should  heed 
the  concern  expressed  by  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC)  Chief,  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis,  who  last  year  in  a  letter  said : 

Opting  for  the  B-1  at  this  time  could  pre- 
clude procuring  a  more  advanced  aircraft 
available  by  1990.  What  makes  this  a  legiti- 
mate concern  Is  the  B-1  technology  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  late  1960'8  or  maybe  1970. 
and  that  aircraft  could  become  obsolete  In 
the  nineties  as  a  strategic  penetrator. 

When  all  the  acronyms  and  all  the  dif- 
fering cost  estimates  are  put  aside,  the 
B-IB  issue  comes  down  to  a  single  ques- 
tion: Will  the  BIB  provide  the  United 
States  between  1987  and  1989  with  an  in- 
crement of  security  sufficient  to  justify 
its  large  price  tag? 

The  answer,  in  my  judgment.  Is  that  it 
will  not. 

For  the  next  3  or  4  years,  we  can  rely 
on  the  B-52  as  a  penetrating  aircraft.  As 
it  becomes  obsolete  in  this  role,  we  can 
convert  it  into  a  launcher  for  low-cost, 
but  highly  effective,  cruise  missiles.  Con- 
currently, we  can  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Stealth,  which  will  give  our 
country  the  opportunity  to  resume  for 
many  years  our  capability  to  strike 
strategic  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  manned  bomber. 

This  combination,  a'ong  with  improve- 
ments in  our  conventional  force  readi- 
ness, will  give  us  the  most  efficient  de- 
fense canabllity  possible. 

Mr.  STEVKNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  ROLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  want  to  speak? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  put  some 
things  in  the  Record  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  maybe 
we  ought  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Does  that  suit  him?  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MiTCHEtL)  be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
talking  earlier  about  his  fears  relative 
to  the  cost  and  how  they  may  be  in- 
flated in  the  outyears. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  composite  and  pur- 
chase inflators,  that  are  used  by  the 
DOD  in  cost  estimate  and  let  us  look  at 
the  CBO  inflation.  I  also  have  had  some 
defense  deflations  developed  based  on 
economic  projections  compiled  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  minority 
economist. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
Identifying  these  inflators  be  Included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFENSE  INFLATORS-HOLIINGS,  CBO  AND  0MB 

1981     1982    1983    1984    1985      1986 

0MB  purchase: 

Budjctauthotity....  9.2  7.2  6.2  5.6  5.0  4.7 

Outlays 9.8  8.4  7.0  6.4  5.4  5.0 

0MB  composite: 

Budiet  authority....  11.2  8.7  6.7  6.0  5.3  5.0 

Outhys 11.4  9.6  7.3  6.6  5.7  5.3 

CBO  purchase: 

Budget  authority....  10.6  8.7  8.2  7.9  7.6  7.S 

Outlays 11.2  9.1  8.4  8.2  7.8  7.5 

CBO  composite: 

Budget  authority....  12.0  9.7  7.9  7.6  7.2  7.0 

Outlays 12.3  10.1  8.1  7.8  7.3  7.0 

Hollings  purchase: 

Budget  authority....  10.8  9.2  9.3  9.0  8.9  8.6 

Outlays 11.2  9.3  9.6  9.0  9.3  8.6 

Hollings  composite: 

Budget  authority....  12.1  10.0  8.7  8.3  8.0  7.7 

Outlays 12.3  10.2  8.9  8.3  8.3  7.7 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purchase  inflators  used  by  OMB  for  1982 
7.2  percent  and  by  1985  they  calculate 
just  5 -percent  inflation.  That  would  be 
a  happy  day — a  delightful  situation.  Can 
you  imagine  that,  a  5-percent  inflation 
rate  by  1985?  That  is  the  way  you  get 
to  cost  overruns.  You  start  the  program, 
based  on  overly  optimistic  inflation  and 
by  hard,  bitter  experience  there  again 
goes  the  commencement  of  a  cost  over- 
run. Why?  Because  we  have  taken  a  very, 
very  expensive  weapons  system  and  pro- 
jected its  costs  into  outyears,  and  what 
do  we  use?  A  totally  unrealistic  inflation 
figure. 

I  want  to  include  these  inflations  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  see  and  know  at 
the  time  of  the  vote  exactly  what  they 
were  doing.  They  are  building  up  a  cost 
overrun. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  CBO  estimates  of  the  B-1,  they  have 
been  referred  to  as  overinflating  the  B-1 
costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
dated  November  6,  1981  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE )  from  Dr.  Alice  M.  Rlvlin  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  6,  1981. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  response  to 
your  request  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  has  reviewed  the  Investment  (pro- 
curement and  research  development)  costs 
of  the  B-1  bomber  and  assessed  the  impact 


of  potential  Inflation  on  the  program.  Our 
estimate  Includes  the  total  acquisition  costs 
of  the  baseline  bomber;  the  four  major  addi- 
tional Items  that  the  Air  Force  has  requested 
the  contractor  to  examine;  and.  as  you  re- 
quested, tho  Items  GAO  has  Indicated  should 
also  be  included  In  the  cost  of  the  B-1 . 

The  baseline  costs  of  the  100  bomber  pro- 
gram as  provided  by  the  Air  Force  are,  $19.7 
billion  (In  constant  1981  dollars).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Air  Force  requested  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  examine  four  major  Items  that 
may  be  included  in  the  final  contract.  These 
four  Items  are  rear  bomb  bay  enlargement, 
permissive  action  link/command  disable 
system,  air-launch  cruise  mls?lle  (ALCM) 
carriage,  and  ALCM  avionics.  The  Air  Force 
estimates  that  these  additions  to  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  $1  billion  (In  constant  1981 
dollars) . 

As  you  requested,  we  have  also  analyzed 
the  major  Investment  Items  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  Indicated 
should  be  Included  In  any  cost  estimates  of 
the  B-1.  The  GAO  identified  these  items  un- 
der three  broad  classifications:  (a)  question- 
able reductions,  (b)  expenses  In  other  pro- 
gram elements,  and  (c)  potential  additions. 
These  Items  are  shown  In  Attachment  1 . 

The  Identified  cost  for  all  GAO  items  Is 
$5.5  billion  (In  constant  1981  dollars).  For 
several  of  these  Items,  including  operational 
and  electromagnetic  pulse  testing,  conven- 
tional weapons  certlflcaticn,  a  fuel  tank  in- 
ertlng  system,  low  and  very  low  frequency 
communications,  and  Improvements  to  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems — the  GAO  was 
unable  to  obtain  basic  cost  estimates. 

We  have  therefore,  not  included  estimates 
for  these  Items  In  this  assessment.  Also.  In 
estimating  contractor  suppr.rt  and  nuclear 
weapons  certification,  the  GAO  anticipated 
a  range  of  $1  billion  to  $2.8  billion;  In  this 
a.ssessment  we  have  used  the  mid-point  of 
the  GAO  range  for  these  two  Items. 

After  applying  CBO's  Inflation  rate  as- 
sumptions to  the  full  range  of  program 
costs  discussed  above,  we  estimate  that  B-1 
Investment  costs  will  be  $39.8  billion  In 
then-year,  or  budget,  dollars.  With  the  Ad- 
ministration's Inflation  rate  assumptions, 
the  comparable  cost  would  be  $35.4  billion. 

Attachments  2  throuirh  5  provide  year- 
by-year  estimates  of  budget  authority,  using 
both  CBO  and  Administration  economic  as- 
sumptions, for  the  baseline  bomber  (At- 
tachment 2),  the  four  options  for  which  the 
Air  Force  requested  contractor  proposals 
(Attachment  3).  the  various  items  the  GAO 
has  Indicated  as  being  appropriate  for  any 
B-1  cost  estimate  (Attachment  4),  and  a 
summary  of  the  total  program  costs  (At- 
tachment 5).  Attachment  G  provides  a  year- 
by-year  comparison  of  estimated  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  total  program. 

These  estimates,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
for  Investment  costs  only;  they  are  not  life- 
cycle  costs.  They  do  not  reflect  the  costs  of 
operating  the  B-1  once  It  Is  In  the  Air  Force 
inventory.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  possible 
costs  of  other  weapon  systems  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  B-1  such  as  a  new 
short  ran^e  attack  missile  or  a  new  tanker 
for  aerial  refueling. 

I  am  sending  an  identical  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Leahy  and  a  copy  to  Chairman  Hatfield. 
If  your  staff  .should  have  any  questions  con- 
cerning these  estimates  or  the  attachments 
they  can  contact  Mr.  Patrick  Renehan  of 
our  Defense  Cost  Unit  at  225-2840. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Bivlin. 

Director. 

Attachment  1 :  Additional  Items  Identified 
BY  GAO 
{In  millions  of  constant  1981  dollars) 
(Subject,  cost) 
Questionable  Reductions: 
Engineering   change    order    budget,    $440. 
Change  In  avionics  learning  curve.  $100. 


Change  In  airframe  learning  curve,  $500. 

Reduction  in  avionics  production  estimate, 
$86. 

Consideration  for  multlyear  procurement. 
$800. 

Transfer  of  engine  component  engineering 
development  to  component  improvement  ac- 
count, $40. 

Deferral  of  air  vehicle  depot  support  devel- 
opment. $300. 

Expenses  in  other  program  elements: 

Operational  test  and  evaluation,  no  esti- 
mate. 

Engine  component  Improvement  program, 
$115. 

Conventional  weapons  certification,  no  es- 
timate. 

Interim  contractor  support,  $500-$2.000. 

Production  facilities  improvement,  $71. 

Manufacturing  technology  enhancement, 
$170. 

Base  facility  Improvement,  $173. 

Nuclear  weapons  certification,  $500-$750. 

Potential  Additions: 

Second  Inerttal  navigation  system,  $220. 

Forward  looking  Infrared  sensor.  $125. 

Simulator  development  and  procurement, 
$337. 

Full   scale  fuselage  fatigue  testing.  $140. 

Fuel  tank  Inertlng  system,  no  estimate. 

Electro-magnetic  pulse  testing,  no  estimate. 

Low  frequency  very  low  frequency  com- 
munications, no  estimate. 

Hardware,  testing,  electronics  and  support 
for  additional  weapons,  no  estimate. 

Future  improvements  to  avionics,  no  esti- 
mate. 

'T'hp  tables  are  printed  earlier  In  today's 
Record. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
can  quickly  see  from  this  document  what 
it  included.  Let  me  quote: 

As  you  requested,  wc  have  also  analyzed 
tho  major  Investment  Items  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  Indicated 
should  be  included  in  any  cost  estimates  of 
the  B-1.  The  GAO  identified  these  Items  un- 
der three  broa-l  cla'-sificntlon'?:  'a)  r.-!"-:*«nn- 
able  reductions,  (b)  expenses  in  other  pro- 
gram elements,  and  (o  potential  additions. 
These  items  are  shown  In  Attachment  1.  The 
identified  cost  for  all  GAO  Items  is  $5.5  bil- 
lion (in  constant  1981  dollars).  For  several 
of  these  Items,  including  operational  and 
electromagnetic  pulse  testing,  conventional 
weapons  certification,  a  fuel  tank  inertlng 
system,  low  and  very  low  frequency  com- 
munications, and  improvements  to  offensive 
and  defensive  systems — the  GAO  was  unable 
to  obtain  basic  cost  estimates.  We  have  there- 
fore, not  Included  estimates  for  these  Items 
in  this  assessment. 

I  state  that  this  is  not  an  inflated  CBO 
estimate. 

Reading  further: 

These  estimates.  It  should  be  noted,  are 
for  Investment  co.sts  only:  they  are  not  life- 
cycle  costs.  They  do  not  reflect  the  costs  of 
operating  the  B-1  once  It  Is  in  the  Air  Force 
Inventory.  Nor  do  they  reflect  the  possible 
costs  of  other  weapon  systems  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  B-1  such  as  a  new  short 
range  attack  missile  or  a  new  tanker  for 
aerial  refueling. 

So  this  is  not  just  one  of  those  big  add- 
ons by  the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce, 
as  it  was  earlier  referred  to.  And  let  me 
state  the  reason  why  this  CBO  estimate 
was  made.  Incidentally,  it  was  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  United 
States  who  referred  to  Alice  Rivlln  in  his 
speech  on  September  24  and  while  he 
cited  her  as  splendid  authority  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  she  suddenly 
became  an  inflated  authority  by  Novem- 
ber 6  when  the  CBO  B-1  estimate  was 
published. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  she  has  done 
the  best  objective  job  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  can  perform. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  ought  to  be  clarified 
to  put  this  CBO  program  in  perspective. 
Those  estimates  were  based  upon  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  numbers.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  by  its  own 
definition  was  using  preliminary  num- 
bers. When  we  asked  them  to  come  and 
testify  before  our  committee  to  defend 
their  numbers  they  had  provided  the 
CBO,  they  said  they  did  not  wish  to  do 
so  because  they  had  only  used  prelim- 
inary estimates.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense had  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
GAO  estimates  assume  weapons  systems 
or  modifications  not  actually  planned  by 
the  Air  Force. 

The  DOD's  $20.5  billion  estimates  in- 
clude a  cruise  missile  tarriage,  one  of 
the  costs  counted  as  an  add-on  by  GAO, 
for  instance.  It  is  just  not  possible  to  be 
fair  in  comparing  the  GAO  original  num- 
bers, which  were  preliminary  estimates, 
and  the  CBO  report  based  upon  that  pre- 
liminary estimate  and  the  Department  of 
Defense's  estimate,  which  is  a  firm  figure 
based  upon  the  items  that  are  actually 
in  the  B-IB  package. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
defended  Miss  Rivlin,  defended  CBO  as  a 
function  of  the  Congress.  But,  in  this 
instance,  the  estimates  were  made  upon 
GAO  estimates  that  were  prepared  in 
an  admittedly  preliminary  fashion.  And 
when  we  asked  them  to  come  and  defend 
them,  the  GAO  did  not  want  to  do  so 
because  they  had  pointed  out  to  us  that 
they  were  preliminary  estimates.  They 
were  also  estimates  that  did  not  take  into 
account  the  same  items  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  included  in  the  firm 
figures  that  had  been  given  to  us  that  led 
to  the  $20.5  billion  that  is  the  1981  cost 
for  the  B-IB. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
made  his  statement,  but  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case.  The  GAO  may  not  want 
to  testify,  but  we  have  taken  the  tables 
and  we  have  reviewed  these  same  factual 
figures.  We  have  checked  it  with  staff 
familiar  with  these  things. 

The  difference  between  CBO,  GAO, 
and  DOD  really  is  what  is  to  be  included 
on  the  bomber.  There  are  certain  things 
in  the  estimate  that  CBO  included  that 
the  DOD  says  would  not  be  included. 
Well,  my  experts  think  they  will  be.  We 
did  not  include  them  all. 

I  was  speaking  to  the  objectivity  of  the 
estimate.  I  will  use  another  quote  from 
the  letter. 

In  estimating  contractor  support  and  nu- 
clear weapons  certification,  the  GAO  antici- 
pated a  range  of  $1  billion  to  $2.8  billion;  in 
this  assessment,  we  have  used  the  midpoint 
of  the  GAO  range  for  these  two  items. 

CBO  tried  to  be  as  objective  as  they 
can.  They  know  any  time  they  send  us  a 
report  that  it  is  going  to  be  picked  apart, 
so  there  is  no  casual,  indefensible  kind 
of  estimate  made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  is  right  on  target.  And  we  will  all  come 
around  and  watch  it  go  up,  up,  up,  and 
away. 


My  friend  from  Alaska  and  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  talk  about  the  B-52 
costs.  They  continually  and  naggingly 
again  and  again  come  and  give  B-52  costs 
for  operations  between  1990  all  the  way 
up  to  the  year  2000.  But  no  one  contends 
that  scenario.  No  one  contends  that  the 
B-52  will  be  the  only  bomber  until  2000 
or  forever. 

Now,  the  B-52,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very 
capable  plane.  We  have  never  contended 
it  beyond  the  mid-nineties. 

Dr.  Perry  said  it  is  good  for  10  to  15 
years,  minimum.  That  was  not  maximum. 
Good  for  10  to  15  years  minimum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Perry  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  early  November 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  bomber  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Db.  William  J.  Persy,  Former 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 

AND  Engineering 

Dr.  Perry.  Thank  you.  After  that  introduc- 
tion. I  think  what  1  am  going  to  say  will  be 
an  anticlimax. 

I  am  here  today  not  to  criticize  the  Ad- 
ministration's defense  program.  I  must  say 
in  all  candor  that  there  are  many  aspects  of 
this  defense  program  that  I  am  strongly  sup- 
portive of.  In  particular,  I  applaud  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  defense  which  has  come 
with  this  Fiscal  1982  Budget. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  defend  the  programs  pro- 
posed by  the  last  Administration.  Even 
though  I  helped  formulate  them  and  be- 
lieved in  them.  I  did  not  defend  and  do  not 
now  believe  they  were  unique  solutions  to 
problems  facing  the  country.  They  were  rea- 
sonable but  not  unique  solutions. 

What  I  will  try  to  do  Is  give  an  objective 
a:sr;s3ment  of  speciflc  programs  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  What  I  proposed  to  do  is. 
Just  as  quickly  as  I  can.  cover  each  of  the 
five  major  programs  and  give  you  a  brief 
summary  assessment  and  then  go  back  and 
talk  as  much  as  you  would  like  about  any 
one  of  them,  or  two  of  them,  in  which  you 
have  special  interest.  Any  one  of  these  five 
programs  is  worthy  of  an  hour  or  two  of  dis- 
cussion. I  will  try  to  give  a  minute  or  two  to 
each  of  thsm  and  then  we  can  go  back  to 
them. 

COMMAND,   COMMUNICATIONS   AND   CONTROL,   C3 

First  and  I  think  in  some  ways  the  most 
noteworthy  in  the  proposal  was  the  so-called 
C3  guidance  programs.  That  Is  often  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  top  and  say  that  that  is  a  fine 
proposal.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
that  proposal.  It  will  give  us  increased  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  transmit  an  emer- 
gency action  message  if  necessary,  and  it  will 
give  us  a  decreased  probability  of  being  put 
in  a  position  where  we  may  be  subjected  to 
a  false  alarm. 

Both  of  those,  I  think,  are  very  important 
to  the  country's.  Indeed  the  world's,  security. 
So  I  applaud  that  program  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  that  program.  I  will  put 
two  caveats  on  it,  though: 

First  of  all,  I  think  you  would  be  mistaken 
if  you  believed  that  that  program,  even  at  its 
fuir  level,  would  put  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  could  confidently  go  on  a 
launch-under-attack  posture.  I  do  not  believe 
that  program  or  any  program  we  could  con- 
ceive of  would  put  us  in  a  position  where 
being  dependent  on  launch  under  attack  Is 
a  safe  position  to  be  in. 

Secondly,  I  believe  you  would  be  misled  if 
you  believed  that  that  program  would  give 
you  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  endur- 


ing warfightlng  capability  in  the  presence  of 
nuclear  detonations.  I  do  not  believe  the 
program  would  have  that  kind  of  capability. 
So  1  do  want  to  applaud  that  program  and 
recommend  support  for  it,  but  1  would  think 
it  is  important  not  to  be  misled  about  what 
it  can  or  cannot  do. 

TRIDENT    n    MISSILE    PROGRAM 

Thirdly,  on  the  Trident  II  programs,  also  I 
think  it  is  a  program  well  worth  your  sup- 
port, for  two  reasons — and  sometimes  these 
reasons  get  mixed  up : 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  very  cost  effective  meas- 
ure; that  is,  given  the  tremendous  expense 
of  building  and  operating  Trident  subma- 
rines it  is  foolish  not  to  put  the  full  capa- 
bility of  weapons  in  those  submarines  and. 
depending  on  what  is  actually  achieved  in 
the  Trident  program,  we  can  get  probably  a 
75  percent,  on  the  order  of  75  percent,  in- 
crease in  capability  per  Trident  submarine 
by  having  Trident  II  missiles  instead  of  Tri- 
dent I  missiles  in  it.  So  that  is  one  very  ob- 
vious benefit.  I  think  the  program  can  pay 
for  Itself  Just  on  that  basis. 

There  is  a  second  point  as  well,  and  that 
is,  we  can  alternatively  deploy  the  reentry 
vehicles  in  Trident  II  to  have  an  Improved 
performance  capability.  Instead  of  building 
lots  of  warheads  equivalent  to  those  on  the 
present  Trident  I  missile,  we  could  put  a 
fewer  number  of  warheads  equivalent  to 
those  now  on  the  Mlnuteman  III.  Effectively 
then,  we  could  make  the  Trident  II  Into  a 
missile  where  each  of  those  warheads  would 
have  a  Mlnuteman  III  capability  in  terms  of 
nuclear  yield  and  accuracy,  but  which  would 
have  perhaps  twice  as  many  warheads  as  the 
Mlnuteman  III.  So  it  could  give  to  our  most 
survivable  components  of  our  strategic  forces 
a  capability  equivalent  to  what  we  now  have 
in  the  Mlnuteman  I^I  force.  That,  In  Itself, 
Is  a  capability  which  I  think  would  be  worth 
achieving. 

I  will  go  from  the  Trident  II  program  to 
the  MX. 

MX     MI9SILC 

I  am  sure  it  Is  no  surprise  to  this  com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  I  was  disappointed 
at  the  solution  that  Is  proposed  to  the  MX 
basing  problem.  I  believe — and  I  testified 
to  this  committee  many  times — ^that  the 
Mlnuteman  vulnerability  problem  is  real.  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  solution  Is  unaccept- 
able. In  my  Judgment.  I  have  read  several 
reports  describing  why  that  Is  a  good  solu- 
tion. The  burden  of  the  argument  is  that 
by  superhardcnlng  the  sllos  you  make  the 
problem  of  destroying  them  harder  for  the 
Soi'lets,  you  require  them  to  develop  a  new 
guidance  system  and  therefore  you  are  buy- 
ing time. 

I  submit  that  Is  simply  not  correct,  that 
the  Soviets  presently  have  missiles  which  are 
capable  of  destroying  those  sllos.  All  they 
have  to  do  Is  make  their  large,  single  RV 
warheads  with  the  accuracy  that  they  have 
presently  demonstrated  on  the  Missiles,  and 
they  have  a  superhard  sllo-buster. 

I  make  that  statement  Irrespective  of  how 
hard  we  make  the  sllos.  The  technical  issue 
of  whether  they  can  be  made  harder,  3,000, 
5.000  or  10,000  psl.  Is  an  Interesting  technical 
Issue  but  It  is  irrelevant.  The  Soviets  now 
have  the  capability  where  they  can  deliver 
the  mi'^siles  with  sufficient  yield  and  suffi- 
cient accuracy  so  that  the  silo  will  be  en- 
compassed vrithln  the  crater  of  the  fireball, 
in  which  case  hardness  is  quite  Irrelevant. 

So,  I  believe  that  the  superhard  sllos  Is 
not  a  solution  to  the  problem.  At  most.  It 
requires  the  Soviets  to  target  those  relatively 
few  sllos  with  single  RV  nUsslles  rather  than 
multiple  RV  missiles.  Superhardenlng  could 
increase  the  cost  to  the  Soviets  attacking 
our  sllos  If  we  did  It  with  many,  many  sllos. 
If  we  did  It  with  thousands  of  them,  but 
not  doing  It  with  36  or  50  or  100.  It  Is  a 
negligible  Impact  on  the  Soviet  war-planner. 

I  made  a  strong  statement  about  that  be- 
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cause  I  believe  that  Is  an  accurate  asseseaient 

of  the  problem.  

My  recommendation  to  the  Congress  Is 
simple,  which  is,  that  you  reject  th»t 
proposal. 

CRUISE    MISSILES 

To  go  from  the  MX  to  the  so-called  air- 
breathing  fleet,  the  cruise  missile  program 
is  proposed  to  be  continued.  It  won't  sur- 
prise you  to  know  that  X  endorse  that  and 
urge  you  Indeed  to  continue  that  program. 

B-52    MODEHNIZATION 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  the  B-52  Im- 
provements being  dropped.  I  think  that  Is 
poor  economy.  I  think  that  Is  poor  economy 
whether  or  not  you  proceed  with  the  B-l.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  little  plug  for  the  B-52 
while  I  am  sitting  here,  because  sometimes 
in  our  interest  in  getting  a  replacement  air- 
plane we  have  not  given  the  B-52  sufficient 
credit.  It  has  an  outstanding  range  capabil- 
ity which  Is  one  of  the  major  ways  you  can 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  bomber. 

It  also  has,  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation that  was  available  to  me  when  I 
was  in  the  Defense  Department,  probably 
a  useful  life  of  another  10  or  15  years  mini- 
mum, based  on  the  Air  Force's  follow-the- 
fleet  program  of  estimating.  We  think  of  it 
as  an  old  airplane,  but  we  forget  about  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  get  flown  very  often; 
while  it  is  an  old  airplane.  It  does  not  have 
many  miles  on  It.  so  to  speak,  and  It  still 
has  a  long,  useful  life. 

But  to  really  get  operational  utility  out  of 
the  airplane,  one  has  the  replacement  of  the 
old,  unreliable  electronics  in  it.  That  is  what 
the  B-52  Improvement  is,  so  whether  or  not 
you  proceed  with  the  B-l  program,  the  B-52 
has  very  fine  capability  and  it  should  be 
maintained,  and  whether  it  is  maintained  in 
the  strategic  forces  or  the  conventional  forces 
can  be  determined,  but  in  terms  of  its  range, 
payload.  capability,  it  has  it;  It  has  It  better 
than  any  other  nlrplane  that  Is  In  the  force 
today,  and  It  will  maintain  that  capability 
for  another  10  or  15  years  if  It  Is  properly 
maintained. 

D-I    BOMBER 

Relative  to  the  B-l,  I  have  mixed  feelings 
on  the  subject,  and  I  will  not  give  you  a 
clear,  unequivocal  recommendation.  When 
the  program  was  cancelled  in  1977.  the  rea- 
sons which  dominated  our  thinking  at  that 
time  were  that  a  look-down /shoot-down 
missile  capability  was  evolving  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  the  B-l  would  not  be  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  against  that  kind  of  de- 
fense. We  also  believed  that  a  cruise  missile 
was  an  adequate  .solution  to  that  problem 
and  we  even  had  Stealth  as  a  pleam  In  our 
eyes  at  that  time,  but  not  much  more  than 
that. 

Where  do  we  stand  today  vls-a-vls  that 
estimate  In  1977? 

First  of  all.  the  look-down /shoot-down  ca- 
pability which  we  were  protecting  In  1977 
has.  In  fact,  materialized  and  at  about  the 
rate  that  we  estimated. 

Secondly,  the  cruise  mls.slle  program  which 
we  believed  would  be  a  successful  program 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  successful  program 
and.  In  fact,  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to 
penetrate  the  kind  of  systems  that  I  pro- 
jected to  you. 

Third,  the  gleam  in  our  eve  has  solidified 
into  something  more  Impressive,  so  one 
might  argue  that  the  basis  for  the  decision 
m  1977  is  even  stronger  in  1981. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  the  B-I  that 
is  being  proposed  in  this  budget,  the  so- 
called  B-IB.  Is  a  different  airplane  than  we 
were  considering  in  1981.  and  It  does  require 
different  consideration. 

.  '!^^*^'*  ^*<=tors  that  are  most  significant 
18  that  there  will  be  some  modest  reduction 
m  radar  cross-section,  which  is  a  plus  In 
terms  of  ability  to  penetrate:  and.  secondly, 
there  will  be  a  new  and  Improved  ECM  sys- 
tem designed  for  the  airplane 


Let  me  comment  that  If  the  B-l  program 
goes  ahead.  I  think  It  is  mandatory  that 
those  two  changes  be  made  in  it,  because 
those  are  the  only  two  that  give  It  any  capa- 
bility of  dealing  with  modem  air  defenses. 
In  my  Judgment. 

Now,  one  should  not  be  misled  into  think- 
ing that  the  Improvement  In  cross-section 
with  tho  B-l  will  be  sufliclent  to  allow  It  to 
defeat  the  look-down/shoot-down  missile 
which  we  see  as  a  threat;  it  Just  makes  that 
Job  somewhat  more  difficult. 

Without  quoting  specific  numbers  that  are 
being  projected,  let  me  hypothesize  numbers, 
namely,  that  if  we  could  achieve  a  tenfold 
reduction  in  cross-section  or  a  ten  decibel 
number  as  electronic  engineers  say.  If  you 
could  get  approximately  a  two-to-one  reduc- 
tion in  range  of  the  missile  system,  you  have 
Just  made  the  defensive  system  that  much 
more  difficult  If  his  engagement  envelope  Is 
reduced  by  a  factor  of  two.  That  Is  what  a 
reduction  In  radar  cross-section  can  do  for 
that  airplane. 

In  addition  to  that,  an  ECM  system  is  being 
postulated  which  is  believed  to  be  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  radar.  I  will  be 
happy  if  you  would  care  to  discuss  this  in 
more  detail  in  closed  session. 

All  I  will  say  in  open  session  is  that  any 
countermeasure  system,  any  electronic  coun- 
termeasure  system,  does  not  provide  an  abso- 
lute high  confidence  defense  and  is  subject 
to  counter-countermeasures;  therefore,  while 
I  Just  spent  a  fair  amount  of  my  career  In 
the  analysis  and  design  of  electronic  coun- 
termeasure  systems.  I  would  not  want  to  ever 
suggest  that  the  confidence  of  the  success  of 
a  weapon  system  should  rest  entirely  on  ECM. 
We  may  be  dangerously  close  to  leaning  on 
that  lead  almost  exclusively. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let  me  now  further 
argue  that  however  the  ECM  counter-count- 
ermeasure  struggle  comes  out.  the  B-IB  will 
be  extremely  useful  as  a  cruise-missile  car- 
rier, certainly  not  optimum  but  as  a  future 
crulss-mlsslle  carrier.  Second.  It  will  be  use- 
ful, maybe  close  to  optimum.  In  a  non- 
nuclear  engagement  In  a  conventional  war. 
In  many  ways,  that  is  the  way  the  airplane 
ought  to  be  considered,  as  to  what  contribu- 
tion it  can  make  to  our  conventional  war- 
fighting  ability. 

In  summary,  on  the  B-lB  I  do  not  take 
the  position  that  some  of  its  detractors  have 
taken,  that  the  B-IB  is  a  "turkey",  which  is  a 
cliche  which  has  been  used.  I  think  it  is  a 
fine  airplane  and  I  think  It  has  real  capa- 
bility In  conventional  warfare,  but  I  do  not 
believe  wc  should  delude  ourselves  Into 
thinking  it  is  a  high  confidence  penetrator  of 
sophisticated,  modern  air  defenses  that  will 
be  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  late  19803  and 
1990s. 

I  would  not  care  to  engage  In  a  guessing 
game  as  to  what  Is  the  year-  at  which  the 
B-IB  will  no  longer  be  effective.  No  one  can 
say  that  with  any  confluence  in  fiis  country 
or  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  depends  on  the 
vigor  and  s':lU  vitb  which  the  Soviets  pursue 
counter  measures  flve,  six.  seven,  eight  years 
from  now.  That  Is  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult Issue  to  project.  I  have  heard  figures 
that  Its  lifetime  would  probably  last  until 
1030.  I  would  not  argue  with  that  figure,  but 
I  could  make  a  case  a  few  years  earlier  or 
few  years  later,  depending  on  how  optimistic 
or  pessimistic  I  want  to  be  about  Soviet  re- 
actions. It  does  depend  on  the  countercoun- 
tormeasure  reaction. 

I  would  sum  up  my  views  on  the  B-lB 
by  saying  that  at  the  time  of  the  spring 
budget  submission  I  was  reasonably  sanguine 
about  It,  that  I  thought  within  the  'ir-e  of 
that  budge:,  it  was  a  reasonable  Judgment  of 
priorities. 

When  I  look  at  the  fall  budget,  with  re- 
ductions that  have  been  made  in  le  fall 
budget  since  then,  I  take  a  dlfferen.  .lew  on 
It.  All  I  am  doing  Is  giving  you  my  own  sub- 
jective view  of  priorities.  I  would  have  not 


placed  this  program  on  as  high  a  priority  for 
readiness  when  ii  was  cut  out.  In  iJe  spriug 
and  fall  oudgets.  I  would  not  piace  li  at  as 
high  a  priority  as  the  Roload  missile  which 
was  cut  out. 

Given  a  choice,  I  would  have  bought  more 
tactical  airplanes,  more  F-15s  and  F-16s.  So, 
to  m^,  it  Is  not  a  ulack  and  while  Issue;  It 
is  a  priority  juUgmeut  issue. 

My  priority  judgment  would  be  to  put 
more  emphOsis  on  tactical  forces,  more  em- 
phasis on  readiness  In  lieu  of  that;  but  that 
is  a  Judgment  call. 

BALLISTIC   MISSILE   DEFENSE,   BDM 

I  think  a  final  statement  that  I  would 
make  %^ouia  be  on  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. 'Ihut  was  not  a  major  part  of  the 
President's  proposal,  but  be  mentioned  al- 
most parenthetically  that  one  would  be  look- 
ing at  BMD  as  a  possible  defense  for  either 
presumably  the  superbordened  silos  or  per- 
haps Mlnuteman. 

LOAD   SYSTEM 

Just  a  brief  comment  on  the  status  of 
LOAD  system.  The  last  time  I  made  a  careful 
ctaiunLlun  of  it.  i  believe  that  it  was  or  could 
be  designed  to  be  capable  of  extracting  a 
two-to-one  or  perhaps  a  three-to-one  cost 
from  the  Soviets  wanting  to  attack  our  sllos. 
thiit  Is.  we  could  require  them  to  expend  two 
or  three  RVs  Instead  of  one  RV  to  have  any 
confidence  they  could  defeat  the  silo. 

I  have  never  seen  the  evidence  which 
would  suggest  that  we  could  with  confidence 
extract  any  higher  cost,  four  or  five  or  six 
to  one  cost;  therefore,  the  question  on  BMD. 
the  question  of  LOAD  system.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  not  whether  It  works  or  does  not 
work.  I  have  reasonably  high  confidence  you 
could  shoot  down  the  first  RV  and  maybe 
the  second.  The  question  Is.  will  It  work  In 
the  defense  of  a  thinly  deployed  system? 
Will  It  do  you  any  good  in  defending  36 
sllos  or  50  sllos  or  100  sllos?  In  my  Judgment, 
the  answer  to  that  Is  no. 

That  Is  a  different  qiiestlon  than  asking 
whether  LOAD  would  be  useful  in  defending 
4,000  or  5.000  sllos.  Now.  you  drive  the  cost 
up  to  unacceptable  levels  In  trying  to  mount 
an  attacking  system,  so  I  suggest  If  we  are 
thinking  of  BMD,  until  or  unless  someone 
can  present  a  way  of  a  BMD  system  operat- 
ing In  a  nuclear  environment,  whether  three 
or  four  or  flve  or  six  Interceptors  being  en- 
gaged within  a  short  period  of  time,  the  way 
to  think  about  It  then  Is  simply  what  kind 
of  cost  to  extract,  and  my  best  estimate  now 
Is  that  there  Is  no  reason  to  be  ontlmlstlc  It 
can  extract  any  more  than  three  to  one  coat 
in  RVs  if  we  have  to  look  at  how  many  silos 
are  being  defended  before  you  can  assess 
whether  that  Is  a  negligible  or  Important 
Improvement  In  survivability. 

In  a  sense  then,  the  BMD  Issue  Is  like  the 
superhard  sllos:  What  it  does  Is  extract 
somewhat  higher  cost  from  the  offense:  It 
does  not  defeat  It.  The  cost  is  proportional 
to  how  many  sllos  ar*  be'n"  built.  In  a  thinly 
deployed  svstem  of  36.  50.  100.  you  are  hardly 
likely  to  get  benefits  from  those  systems  once 
you  consider  superhardenlng  of  BMD  sys- 
tems In  the  context  of  major  deployment  of 
several  thousand. 

Senator  Warner,  that  summarizes  mv  views 
on  these  Issues.  I  will  be  happy  to  entertain 
questions  on  any  points  I  have  made. 

Senator  Warner.  I  will  proceed  quickly  to 
ask  a  few  questions,  and  then  defer  to  my 
colleagues. 

Recently  In  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee we  have  sought  and  preuv  weM  received 
now  a  clarification  of  the  alternatives  to  be 
considered  In  198*  on  the  basing  altern»- 
tlves  That  clarlflratlon  now  provides  the 
Administration  will  look  at  deceptive  basing 
in  combination  with  B^TO.  I  am  not  sure 
you  are  aware  of  that  fact. 

Dr.  PERRY.  Yes.  I  have  heard  that  wm 
being  considered. 
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senator  Warner  Does  that  alter  In  any 
way  your  most  recent  comments  here? 

Dr  PEBRY.  No.  I  would  rephrase  It  In  a  dif- 
ferent way,  namely,  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  BMD  system  will  probably  be  three 
times  the  number  of  apparent  targets.  I 
think  that  covers  both  the  slngle-sllo  deploy- 
ment and  the  deceptlve-sUo  deployment. 
Therefore,  the  advantage  of  deceptive  basing 
is  simply  to  give  you  a  leverage,  a  number 
qualified  by  this  three,  without  necessarily 
building  any  more  missiles. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  entertain  it 
is  a  reasonable  consideration  as  part  of  a 
multiple  protective  shelter  system,  because 
here  the  number  we  were  multiplying  was 
4,600.  You  multiply  that  number  by  three 
and  vou  get  a  very  different  result. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  design  or  build  an  ABM  system  that  would 
give  you  a  higher  multiple  factor  of  three. 

Senator  Warner.  The  Stealth  program,  the 
rate  at  which  it  can  be  brought  in.  at  the 
present  the  Administration  is  representing 
that  the  milestones,  the  R&D  milestones,  en- 
gineering development  milestones,  will  be 
the  criteria  and  not  budgetary  considera- 
tions. Do  you  agree  that  that  Is  a  proper  way 
to  pace  the  development  of  the  advanced 
technology  bomber? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  program,  all  the  time  I  was 
associated  with  It,  was  paced  by  engineering 
milestones— I  guess  that  is  a  way  of  putting 

It not  by  budgetary  considerations.  My  own 

belief  was  that  the  program  gives  a  high 
enough  leverage  capability  to  our  military 
forces,  and  that  Is  the  way  It  ought  to  be 
structured. 

I  would  think,  again.  It  would  be  poor 
economy  to  be  slowing  down  that  program 
on  the  basis  of  budget.  You  can  still  have — 
even  If  you  decide  you  are  going  to  pace  It 
on  engineering  milestones — you  can  still 
have  honest  disagreements  among  the  tech- 
nical people  about  which  Is  the  most  pru- 
dent way  of  pacing  those  milestones. 

Senator  Warner.  Within  that  framework? 

Dr,  Perry.  Within  that  framework. 

Senator  Warner.  Have  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  funding  profile  for 
the  ATE  through  Fiscal  Year  1982-1983  and 
Is  It  sufficient,  in  your  Judgment? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  not.  Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner.  If  you  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  can  make  that  Information 
available,  because  I  would  very  much  want 
to  have  your  views  on  that 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  I  will. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Committee  Insert. 

Senator  Warner.  You  opened  no  with  com- 
ments on  the  C3  system,  yet  I  pained  the 
clear  imoresslon  that  you  felt  that  the  nro- 
gram  as  announced  bv  the  President,  which 
In  a  sense  was  an  augmentation  of  an  earlier 
enhancement  this  subcommittee  had  Initi- 
ated In  the  1982  cycle,  that  that  nroeram  will 
not  have  an  enduring  characterl<!tlc  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  launch  under  warning. 

Is  It  possible  to  design  such  a  system  to 
meet  those  two  goals? 

Dr.  Perry.  No.  I  think  the  program  Is  &s 
fine  a  proKram  as  Is  possible  to  design.  What 
I  am  expressing  more  Is  the  generic  reserva- 
tion that  an  intelligence  svstem,  a  warning 
system,  by  Its  very  nature,  has  to  operate 
within  line  of  sight  of  Its  targets.  In  the  case 
of  a  system  that  Is  wamlns;  of  missile  launch 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  to  have  line  of 
sight  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  means,  con- 
versely, the  Soviet  Union  has  line  of  sight 
to  our  warning  system. 

Our  communications  system  bv  Its  very 
nature,  when  It  Is  operating,  cannot  be  In 
deep  holes  In  the  ground,  cannot  be  covered 
with  concrete.  You  can  put  antennas  In  deep 
submerged  silos  but  they  are  not  oneratlne;. 
so  for  the  purpose  of  an  emergency  action 
message,  for  the  purpose  of  having  commu- 
nications and  warning  against  surprise  at- 
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tack,  an  Important  part  of  your  communica- 
tions system  has  to  be  exposed  In  order  to 
fimctlon.  That  means  they  are  going  to  be 
susceptible  to  attack. 

For  those  technical  reasons,  one  should  be 
leery  about  the  long-term  survivability  of 
the  elements  of  your  warning  system  and 
communications  system. 

About  the  only  way  of  achieving  that  kind 
of  survivability  Is  by  deceptive  basing.  Since 
you  cannot  harden  them  effectively,  and  since 
you  have  to  expose  them,  you  can  try  to  be 
deceptive  about  how  they  are  based,  and 
that  gives  you  some  margin  of  safety  there. 

The  other  factor  Is  one  which  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  quantify.  Nobody  really  has  a  very 
good  assessment  of  how  the  human  factors, 
human  links.  In  this  communications  and 
warnlne  system  will  ooerate  the  second  day, 
the  fifth  day  or  the  tenth  day  of  a  prolonged 
nuclear  war,  what  the  psychological  reaction 
of  people  may  be,  how  well  the  command 
system  would  operate  If  the  top  six  layers  of 
the  command  were  missing. 

Those  are  largely  Imponderable  Issues.  For 
those  technical  reasons,  and  I  guess  you  can 
say  psychological  uncertainties.  I  only  sug- 
gwt  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  have  any  real 
certainty  as  to  how  your  command  and  con- 
trol Intelligence  system  operates  one  week  or 
two  weeks  Into  a  prolonged  nuclear  ex- 
change. One  should  not  expect  too  much  out 
of  It  In  that  regard. 

Senator  Warnzr.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Perry. 

Senator  Nunn? 

Senator  Nunn.  Dr.  Perry,  you  are  unequiv- 
ocal In  your  expression  of  opposition  to  the 
funding  of  a  hardenln<i  of  the  silos  for  a 
place  to  deploy  MX;  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Nunn.  President  Reagan  seems  to 
be  equally  unequivocal  in  his  opposition  to 
the  MPS  basing  mode,  so  if  we  take  those 
two  glvens.  that  the  President's  new  program 
simply  will  not  do  the  Job.  as  you  put  it. 
and  that  he  is  not  goln-^  to  go  back  to  the 
MPS  system,  and  If  you  were  faced  then  with 
those  two  glvens,  would  you  vote  to  fund 
the  MX  missile  and  bet  on  the  probability 
of  discovering  some  new  basing  mode  that 
would  be  adequate? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  am  happy  that  I  am  not  going 
to  be  confronted  with  that  decision. 

Senator  Nunn.  That  Is  the  very  decision  we 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  next  week 

Dr.  Perry.  I  don't  have  any  confidence 

Senator  Nunn.  Or  two  weeks. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  don't  have  any  confidence 
that  any  of  the  three  lonper-term  basing 
systems  that  are  heing  studied  will  produce 
anything  that  will  be  aiy  better,  so  I  guess 
that  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  then 
that  would  make  me  skeptical  about  spend- 
ing the  money  to  build  the  missile  if  I  did 
not  believe  I  could  get  a  satisfactory  way  of 
basing  It. 

If  I  felt  that  way,  which  is  my  Inclina- 
tion, that  would  certainly  motivate  me  to 
put  the  maximiim  resources  and  the  maxi- 
mum priority  in  the  Tririent  n  pro-am 
and  to  include  in  the  Trident  II  program,  in 
addition  to  the  Trident  I  type  of  warhead, 
a  larger,  highly  accurate  warhead  option,  so 
that  you  would  have  ICBM-type  capabilities 
onboard  a  submarine  force. 

Even  proceeding  with  the  Trident  II  pro- 
gram, you  have,  first  of  all.  an  option  on  bow 
much  emphasis  you  put  on  it  and  what  kind 
of  schedules  you  get  out  of  it;  and,  secondly, 
you  have  the  option  of  whether  you  con- 
tinue It  In  the  Trident  I  mode  with  rela- 
tively small  and  relatively  less  effective  war- 
heads, or  whether  you  specifically  plan  for  a 
high-yield,  highly-accurate  warhead  option. 

Certalnlv  my  judi'ment.  If  I  were  not  pro- 
ceeding with  an  MX  program,  there  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  how  T  would  pro- 
ceed on  Trident  II.  I  would  go  all  out  In 
that  effort. 


You  know  from  earlier  testimony  I  pre- 
ferred an  MX  solution,  but  my  preference 
for  the  MX  boiuiion  was  con„in^eni,  on  its 
being  in  a  survivable  basing.  1  have  no  en- 
thusiasm for  an  MX  system  which  is  not  In 
a  survivable  basing. 

Senator  Nunn.  if  you  put  MX  In  a  nonsur- 
vlvable  mode,  whether  It  is  an  open  silo  or 
hardened  silo,  do  you  believe  that  the  strong 
implication  would  be  going  out  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  were  embarking  on  a  strategy 
that  would  have  to  inevliably  lead  to  launch 
under  attack? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  not  put  It  that  strongly. 
Senator  Nunn.  We  would  be  doing.  In  effect, 
nothing  different  from  what  they  have  al- 
ready done,  which  Is  putting  a  big.  high- 
yield,  accurate  missile  In  a  relatively  iinpro- 
tected  silo. 

It  would  seem  to  me  they  can't  conclude 
anything  about  our  motives  any  different 
from  what  we  might  conclude  about  theirs. 
There  would  be  symmetry  in  the  situation. 
My  concern  with  that  though  Is  that  If  we 
had  this  very  accurate,  very  threatening  mis- 
sile in  unprotected  silos,  and  if  they  do  not 
go  to  a  survivable  system  themselves.  I  don't 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do.  but  If  they 
do  not  go  to  one  themselves,  then  that  simply 
Increases  the  hair  trigger. 

Senator  Nunn.  On  both  sides? 

Dr.  Perry.  On  both  sides.  I  am  more  wor- 
ried about  their  side,  because  that  now 
means  that  If  there  Is  a  situation  In  the  world 
and  a  state  of  high  tension  where  there  Is 
some  ambiguous  message  that  gets  Into  that 
warning  center  and  they  feel  they  are  going 
to  lose  what  to  them  is  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  their  strategic  forces  in  an  attack, 
then  that  puts  a  hair  trigger,  and  I  don't 
know  how  good  their  warning  system  is;  I 
don't  know  how  good  their  assessment  system 
Is.  I  don't  have  that  much  confidence  In  our 
own  from  the  point  of  view  of  occasional 
false  alarms. 

I  have  lived  through  some  false  alarms  In 
our  system  and  In  each  case  we  had  the 
luxury  of  being  able  to  ride  out  the  false 
alarm  because  we  knew  our  system,  first  of 
all.  our  ICBMs  were  not  susceptible  to  attack; 
and.  secondly,  even  If  they  were,  we  still  had 
the  bulk  of  our  forces  In  submarines  and 
bombers.  So.  we  are  able  to  ride  out  the  false 
alarms  In  our  system. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  putting  them 
in  a  position  where  they  will  feel  they  don't 
have  that  luxury,  when  I  don't  know  how 
good  their  warning  system  Is.  I  don't  know 
how  reliable  their  computers  are.  how  sus- 
ceptible they  will  be  to  sending  out  false 
alarms. 

Senator  Nunn.  If  we  don't  find  any  kind  of 
deceptive  or  mobile  basing  mode,  or  both,  for 
the  MX,  and  we  deploy  that  MX  In  the  exist- 
ing silos,  and  If  the  Soviets  don't  go  to  some 
mobile  or  deceptive  system  so  that  their 
ICBMs  could  survive,  would  we  not  have 
evolved  In  both  countries  Into  a  situation 
where  we  had  rather  significantly  lowered  the 
nuclear  threshold? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  believe  so.  I  don't  believe  from 
a  point  of  view  of  premeditated  attack.  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  to  me  it  raises  the  danger  of  an 
accidental  war. 

Senator  Nunn.  Or  third  country  trigger? 

Dr.  Perry.  An  accidental  war  or  war  by 
miscalculation.  It  does  not  necessarllv  lower 
the  threshold  in  terms  of  a  premeditated 
attack. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  share  that  apprehension. 
I  must  say. 

Dr.  Perry,  there  are  some  questions  I  have 
for  the  closed  session. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  argument  on  the 
B-1.  that  you  need  the  B-1  because  It  greatly 
reduces  the  vulnerability  of  the  bombers  to 
an  SLBM  attack  because  of  Its  fast  escape 
caoablUtles? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets 
would  launch  an  SLBM  attack  on  our  bomber 
bases  without  also  attacking  our  ICBM  silos. 
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If  one  looks  at  the  time  lines  Involved  in 
these  two  different  attacks,  one  of  them  is 
Incompatible  with  the  other;  that  Is,  they 
really  have  to  choose  whether  they  want  to 
make  a  surprise  attack  on  our  bomber  bases 
or  a  surprise  attack  on  our  silos.  They  can't 
do  them  both  at  once. 

An  attack  on  one  of  them  Is  the  trigger  to 
use  for  getting  the  other  ones  away,  so  I 
think  our  primary  safety,  our  primary  se- 
curity, today  against  an  SLBM  attack  on  our 
bomber  bases  is  the  fact  that  that  would 
inevitably  trigger  an  ICBM  launch  from  the 
United  States,  which  Is  an  even  more  serious 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  I  don't  see  that  as  a  serious  problem 
for  that  reason,  as  long  as  we  maintain  a 
substantial  ICBM  capability,  such  as  we  have 
today. 

Senator  Nunn.  Without  getting  Into  clas- 
sified matters,  how  do  you  rate  the  ATB  In 
terms  of  Its  potential,  how  do  you  compare 
It  to  the  B-1? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  believe  the  ATB  will  be  capable 
of  penetrating  any  Soviet  air  defense  that  we 
know  of  now  or  can  reasonably  project  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  Beyond  that,  I  don't 
say  simply  because  I  lose  my  ability  to  pro- 
ject much  beyond  that  point. 

Senator  NtrNN,  Do  you  have  any  ballpark 
estimates  as  to  the  differences  In  funding  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  expend  In  order  to 
counter  the  ATB  compared  to  the  air  de- 
fenses they  would  be  providing  for  defense 
against  the  B-1? 

Dr.  Perry,  I  don't  have  figures  on  that. 
Senator  Nunn.  I  can  give  you  a  few  qualita- 
tive statements. 

Basically,  the  look-down/shoot-down  sys- 
tem that  they  are  now  developing  and  Just 
entering  in  deployment  is  designed  for 
bomber  defense.  Is  more  or  less  optimized  for 
bomber  defense  and  is  a  powerful  defense 
against  the  original  B-1. 

If  we  put  In  an  effective  ECM  system 
against  that  specific  defense,  then  we  drive 
them,  as  I  say,  to  a  counter-countermeasure 
system.  That  Is  a  modification  of  the  system 
they  are  already  starting  to  build. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  comeback  to  that 
defense.  Stealth  comeback,  simply  nullifies 
that  de'er.se  and  requires  them  to  start  over 
again.  There  Is  nothing  they  can  do  in  fine- 
tuning  or  modifying  or  adjusting  that  de- 
fensive system  to  deal  with  it,  so  It  means 
a  new  defensive  system  from  the  ground  up. 

Senator  Nunn,  So  that  the  ATB  would  re- 
quire the  Soviets  to  really  almost  totally 
rebuild  their  air  defense  system? 

Dr.  Pfrry.  I  believe  it  would,  yes. 

Senator  Nunn.  You  are  talking  about  at 
least  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  are  you 
not,  somewhere  in  that  range? 

Dr.  Perry.  If  they  can  do  It  at  all,  yes. 
Their  present  air  defense  system  cost  well 
over  $100  billion. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  assume  then,  as  Senator 
Warner  de^^eloped  with  you.  that  you  would 
accelerate  the  Stealth  technology  in  every 
way  possible? 

Dr.  Perry.  Consistent  with  prudent  engi- 
neering Judgment,  yes.  I  think  that  was  the 
thrust  of  the  question  that  he  was  asking, 

I  am  not  trying  to  second  guess  the  engi- 
neering Judgment  of  the  people  who  are 
running  the  program  now.  I  am  only  say- 
ing that  the  criterion  I  would  put  on  the 
program  Is  prudent  engineering  Judgment, 
I  would  want  to  be  convinced  that  It  was 
that  and  not  budgetary  constraints  that  was 
pacing  the  schedule. 

Senator  Nunn.  Dr.  Perry,  have  you  con- 
cluded that  the  MX.  as  we  did  in  the  ques- 
tioning a  few  minutes  ago.  that  the  MX  is 
not  survivable  In  the  mode  that  President 
Reagan  proposed,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  go 
back  to  the  MPS  svstem  or  some  other  form 
of  relatively  Invulnerable  basing  mode,  and 
you  then  decided  you  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  MX,  and  then  if  you  further 
decided  the  B-1  was  squeezing  out  so  many 


programs  in  the  conventional  area,  and  also 
perhaps  delaying  some  of  the  development 
on  the  Stealth  technology,  what  then  would 
you  do  if  you  were  going  to  come  down  nega- 
tively on  both  of  those  programs,  what  then 
would  you  do  to  give  a  forward  thrust  to 
our  overall  strategic  deterrent? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  accelerate  Trident  II. 
I  would  ensure  that  Trident  II  had  a  hard 
target  kill  capability.  I  would  accelerate  the 
cruise  missile  program. 

Senator  Nunn.   Keep   the   B-52s? 

Dr.  Perry.  1  would  restore  and  perhaps  ac- 
celerate the  modification,  the  replacement 
of  the  electronics,  on  the  B-52.  I  would  cer- 
tainly consider  other  basings  of  the  cruise 
missile  beiides  the  ALCM  basing. 

I  haven't  thought  that  through  in  de- 
tail, so  I  don't  want  to  make  a  specific  recom- 
mendation there. 

Senator  Warner,   Senator   Cohen? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  might  also  say.  I  would  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  R&D  in  the  BMD  pro- 
gram. Notwithstanding  the  apprehension  I 
give  to  the  BMD.  I  do  believe  that  a  vigor- 
ous R&D  program  is  appropriate  and  would 
be  even  more  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances you  have  described. 

Senator  Warner,  Senator  Cohen? 

Senato.-  Cohen,  Dr,  Perry.  I  would  like  to 
follow  up  on  the  line  Senator  Nunn  was  ques- 
tioning you,  about  the  kind  of  decision  we 
have  to  make  in  the  next  few  weeks.  He 
asked  you  what  would  you  do  if  the  Admin- 
istration is  adamantly  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  mobile  basing,  land  basing  for  the  MX, 
Assuming  that  the  Administration  through 
1984  remains  adamant  In  Its  opposition, 
where  do  you  go? 

You  suggested  Trident  II.  I  think  Harold 
Brown  in  today's  paper  indicated,  even  as- 
suming you  put  more  emphasis  on  your  Tri- 
dent II.  you  have  a  problem  in  terms  of 
niunbers.  that  you  fre3  up  immediately  some 
9.000  RVs  for  the  Soviets  to  play  with  in 
targeting  on  your  submarine  capability,  you 
give  them  a  great  incentive  to  enhance  their 
R.  &  D.  and  ASW  research  and  development. 
So  that  presents  you  with  an  unpalatable 
choice,  even  though  you  go  to  a  hard  tai-get 
kill  capability  with  enhanced  Trident  II. 

I  assume  you  have  to  Increase  your  num- 
bers as  well,  not  Just  the  missile  capability 
but  you  have  to  get  bigger  numbers,  and 
more  TridenU  in  order  to  offset  the  9,000 
RVs  in  your  submarine  force. 

In  your  deliberations  when  you  were  with 
the  DOD.  did,  in  your  opinion,  political  con- 
siderations enter  Into  your  deliberations  as 
to  whether  you  would  go  to  land  basing  or 
not?  Was  that  a  factor  in  your  mind? 

Dr.  Perry.  Was  it  a  factor  originally  when 
the  MX  decision  was  made? 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  put  it  this  way, 
without  being  too  hypothetical  about  it:  A 
lot  of  us  have  grave  apprehensions  about 
the  direction  we  are  going  in  terms  of  a 
hardened  sUo  capability.  The  other  reality 
Is  such  that  a  number  of  us  realize  that  the 
Europeans  are  looking  at  the  United  States 
to  see  whether  we  are  going  to  put  our  MX 
in  a  land-based  mode. 

Notwithstanding  that  our  land  is  cur- 
rently at  risk  with  Minuteman  lis  and  Ills 
and  Titans,  a  good  many  Europeans,  even 
the  most  conservative  CDU  members,  would 
Indicate  that  unless  we  are  willing  to  put 
our  land  at  risk  with  our  MX.  you  cannot 
expect  them  to  go  forward  with  TNF  and 
put  Pershing  I'^s  on  their  soil.  You  have 
them  saying.  "We  don't  like  the  mobile  MPS 
but  we  have  something  In  between  which  will 
still  preserve  the  option;  in  the  meantime, 
we  are  going  forward  with  a  land-bsised  MX 
system. 

Would  that  be  a  factor  in  your  considera- 
tions, assuming  you  had  to  make  a  decision 
today? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  worry  about  that.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion,  which   probably  does  not   cut   much 


ice,  would  not  support  that  view,  because 
we  are  still  maintaining  i.OOO  Mlnutemen 
silos  which  are  becoming  more  vulnerable 
every  day. 

If  they  would  like  us  to  demonstrate  we 
have  a  vulnerable  target  in  the  Continental 
United  States,  we  have  it  in  spades;  but  they 
want  a  new  vulnerable  target,  not  an  old 
vulnerable  target. 

Senator  Cohen,  I  agree  with  you.  but  I  am 
asking  you-a  serious  question:  Did  you  not 
take  it  into  account? 

Dr,  Perry.  I  would  take  it  Into  account.  I 
would  say  notwithstanding  the  impeccable 
logic  I  Just  gave  to  you.  I  would  think  there 
Is  a  rea::onab:e  probability  that  the  TNF 
would  become  unraveled  with  this  decision. 
I  think  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  It 
will  become  unraveled  anyway,  so  we  are 
now  comparing  a  somewhat  higher  prob- 
ability, 

Senator  Cohen.  I  will  rephrase  It:  Would 
it  be  a  legitimate  factor,  assuming  I  agree 
with  your  synlclsm  about  the  potential  for 
TNF  In  the  future.  In  any  event  would  It 
be  a  legitimate  factor  for  us  to  take  Into 
account? 

Dr.  Periy.  Yes.  If  I  were  In  your  position.  I 
would  take  it  into  account. 

Senator  Cohen,  To  go  forward  on  a  limited 
basis  until  we  deride  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes.  I  would  not  make  that 
decision,  but  I  would  take  that  into  ac- 
count. After  taking  it  into  account.  I  would 
decide  not  to  do  It,  anyway. 

Senator  Cohen.  Fair  enough. 

Let  me  come  back  to  the  B-1.  You  indi- 
cated it  might  be  useful  for  a  cruise-missile 
carrier  in  a  non-nuclear  capability.  The 
question  I  have  Is,  If  that  Is  the  case,  un- 
like your  former  superior,  Harold  Brown,  who 
indicates  it  is  way  overpriced  as  a  cruise- 
missile  carrier  or  for  conventional  mode, 
would  that  then  dictate.  In  your  mind,  that 
we  should  eliminate  the  effort  made  to  reduce 
the  radar  cross-section  for  cost  factors  and, 
number  two.  we  should  not  put  that  much 
money  Into  ECM?  In  other  words,  if  you 
think  it  Is  a  good  air-launch  crulse-mlsslle 
carrier  and  a  good  conventional  weapon  sys- 
tem, now  we  have  a  problem,  we  have  esti- 
mates going  from  $20  billion  up  to  $39  bil- 
lion, at  the  $30  billion  scale  we  have  some 
problems  here  In  view  of  the  ATB. 

If  it  is  down  around  $20  or  $25  billion. 
it  is  an  easier  question. 

Now.  I  raise  the  Issue  as  to  whether  or 
not.  If  in  fact  the  principal  mission  of  the 
B-1,  in  your  Judgment,  from  the  mid-1980s 
to  the  "mid-1990s,  would  be  air-launched 
cruise-missile  carriers  and  conventional 
bombers,  would  you  recommend  we  reduce 
or  eliminate  efforts  to  reduce  radar  cross- 
section,  and  to  go  forward  with  ECM? 

Dr.  Perry,  No.  I  would  stUl  Incorporate 
those  efforts,  because  I  believe  that  even 
in  a  limited  war  application  in  the  1990s 
we  will  be  facing  relatively  sophisticated  air 
defense  systems. 

The  Soviet  air  defense  systems  today 
which  might  be  in  some  other  country  in 
the  late  1980s  or  1990s  pose  some  problems 
in  themselves  which  I  think  I  don't  want 
to  discuss  in  an  open  session. 

Senator  Cohen.  Let  me  ask  It  anotber 
way: 

What  does  penetration  give  you  that  an 
enhanced  cruise  missile  capability  does  not? 
In  other  words,  if  you  were  to  put  the 
money  into  advanced  air-launched  cruise 
Sle  technology,  what  Is  the  difference 
la  terms  of  military  capability  with  a  pene- 
trator  that  can  get  through  these  «jphlstl- 
cated  air  defense  systems,  If,  in  fact,  you 
^ve  a  bomber  with  advanced  cruise  missile 
technology? 

Dr.  perry.  I  think  If  you  do  the  best  you 
can  on  penetration,  reduce  the  cross-section 
S  much  as  it  can  be  reduced,  put  in  the 
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best  ECM,  then  you  have  a  fairly  good  pros- 
pect of  having  a  machine  that  Is  reasonably 
effective  In  a  tactical,  limited  war  environ- 
ment In  the  1990s.  You  have  to  do  all  those 
things,  even  to  give  you  the  confidence  of 
that.  But  I  would  have  very  little  confidence 
with  that  same  machine  being  able  to  ope- 
rate In  an  extremely  dense,  extremely  so- 
phlsUcated  environment,  the  Soviet  ground- 
air  defense  system.  In  the  1990s. 

Senator  Cohen.  You  did  not  mention  the 
"big  bird"  as  an  option  for  strategic  systems. 
Would  you  categorically  dismiss  that? 

Dr.  Pekby.  Quite  honestly,  I  haven't  stud- 
led  that  carefully  enough  to  come  to  a  con- 
sidered Judgment  on  It.  I  spent  four  or  five 
months  of  my  life,  about  half  time,  locking 
at  an  airborne  MX  system,  considering  dif- 
ferent airplanes  than  the  big  bird.  My  rea- 
sons for  finally  being  persuaded  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  airborne  MX  were  not  uniquely 
tied  to  the  airplane.  Probably  they  would 
apply  equally  well  to  the  big  bird. 

One  of  those  reasons  Is  that  by  the  late 
1980s  or  the  1990s  It  will  be  possible  for 
us  or  the  Soviets  to  have  systems  that  can 
detect  airplanes  In  flight.  If  we  proceed  on 
a  program  that  offers  that  sort  of  incentive, 
then  that  might  be  a  possible  comeback  to 
It.  Therefore,  the  point  I  would  simply  make 
is,  that  quite  aside  from  the  Issue  of  how 
expensive  It  would  be  to  build  the  airplane 
and  the  problems  of  maintaining  a  contin- 
uous air  patrol  and  the  operational  main- 
tenance cost  of  maintaining  continuous  air 
patrol,  there  is  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
fatal  flaw  In  a  continuous  air  patrol  air- 
plane carrying  ICBMs,  and  that  Is,  In  the 
time  period  we  are  talking  about  It  could 
be  detected  and  It  could  be  targeted  not 
by  other  airplanes  but  by  barraglng  nuclear 
missiles  on  It. 

I  would  be  concerned  about  that,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  design  of  the  airplane.  I  have  to 
say  I  have  not  looked  at  the  design  of  the 
big  bird. 

Senator  Coren.  As  1  understand  It,  you 
would  put  the  B-1  In  terms  of  priority  over 
a  hardened  sUo  MX? 

Dr.  Pebrt.  Yes.  I  was  categorical  about  my 
views  on  the  superhardened  MX.  I  was  a 
little  wishy-washy  about  the  B-1. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Wabneb.  Senator  Exon? 

Senator  Exon.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor,  I  welcome  you  back  again.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  you  back,  with  your  freshness 
and  your  directness  and  the  attitude  that  I 
think  all  of  my  colleagues  have  always  appre- 
ciated. 

Dr.  Perry.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Exon.  With  regard  to  hardening  of 
these  silos,  I  suspect  that  we  eventually  will 
recommend  against  doing  that,  because  we 
don't  seem  to  find  any  support  for  It  outside 
of  the  Immediate  people  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

One  of  the  things  that  came  up  In  recent 
testimony  that  intrigued  me  somewhat  was 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  If  we  did  In- 
deed harden  these  as  protection  for  the  MX. 
they  would  certainly  give  some  degree  of 
protection  from  Soviet  SLBM's.  Do  you  have 
any  Information  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
are  so  advanced  In  their  technology  that 
SLBM's  would  be  a  threat  to  our  present 
holes?  Are  they  anywhere  near  accurate 
enough  that  they  could  be  counted  on? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  cannot  conceive  of  why  the 
Soviets  would  want  to  target  our  silos  with 
SLBM's.  As  I  understand  their  present  capa- 
bility, and  as  I  would  project  their  capabili- 
ties In  the  next  decade  or  so.  I  don't  believe 
that  would  be  a  serious  threat  to  our  silos, 
hardened,  superhardened  or  not. 

Senator  Exon.  You  question  whether  or 
not  we  should  maybe  even  go  ahead  with 
the  MX  If  we  were  not  going  to  put  It  In 
an  MPS  system  of  some  type;  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  ri:».RY.  I  agonized  over  that  and  said 
on  balance  I  would  not  go  ahead  with  that 


because  I  don't  believe  we  will  come  up  with 
a  survlvable  basing  mode  that  Is  acceptable. 

I  am  opposed  to  basing  that 

Senator  Exon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  having 
a  little  difficulty  hearing  the  witness. 

Senator  Warner.  We  beg  your  pardon.  Sen- 
ator. It  Is  our  fault. 

Dr.  Perry.  Since  I  am  pessimistic  that  we 
will  get  a  basing  mode  that  Is  both  survlvable 
and  acceptable.  I  am  opposed  to  putting  a 
weapon  that  lethal  in  an  unsurvlvable  mode, 
for  reasons  I  have  described  In  terms  of  halr- 
trlggerlng  the  alert. 

I  would  Instead  pour  my  resources  Into 
other  directions  I  described  to  Senator  Nunn. 
the  possibility  of  where  they  would  go. 

Senator  Exon.  Moving  on  to  the  Stealth 
technology.  In  your  view— I  think  I  know 
what  your  answer  Is  but  I  would  like  to  have 
you  state  It  again  for  the  record— In  your 
view.  If  we  went  all  out  with  the  Stealth 
bomber  purchase,  when  do  you  think  the 
IOC  would  be? 

Dr.  Perry.  Senator  Exon,  I  do  not  think  I 
am  the  best  witness  on  that  question.  My 
detailed  Information  Is  about  seven  months 
out  of  date,  eight  months  out  of  date  on  that 
question.  As  of  that  time,  I  would  have  esti- 
mated that  1989  was  a  reasonable  possibility, 
but  I  would  not  have  bet  my  life  on  It.  or 
even  my  reputation. 

Senator  Exon.  What  about  all  these  op- 
tions that  we  are  considering  today?  Remind 
me  again  what  your  attitude  was  on  using 
the  FB-lll  as  an  interim  to  the  B-1  In  our 
talk  about  leapfrogging  from  the  B-52  to 
Stealth  technology;  have  you  ever  studied 
that? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  PB-111? 
Senator  Exon.  Yes.  You  originally  said  we 
could  fill  that  gap  In  between  with  the 
FB-lll.  If  I  remember  the  figure.  It  was 
somewhere  between  $5  and  $7  billion  of  Im- 
provements In  the  FB-lll? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  was  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  that.  For  one  thing,  I  was  very  skep- 
tical about  those  figures.  I  thought  It  would 
cost  substantially  more  than  that,  and  It  was 
an  opportunity  cost  In  subtracting  those  air- 
planes from  the  actual  forces.  I  have  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  doing  that.  I  don't  think  that 
they  really  provided  an  attractive  solution 
to  the  problem  and  It  was  posed. 

The  problem,  presumably  was  developed 
because  our  ICBMs  were  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  If  we  were  going  to  go  for  non-ICBM 
solutions,  for  offsetting  that,  then  It  seemed 
to  me  we  had  better  programs  that  were  al- 
ready underway,  namely,  In  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, that  could  be  accelerated  Instead. 

We  had  then  and  we  still  have  the  option 
of  converting  not  only  the  B-52as  as  crulse- 
mlsslle  carriers  but  also  the  B-52Hs  as  well, 
that  would  take  you  from  a  2,000  cruise  mis- 
sile force  to  a  5,000  cruise  missile  force.  That 
would  be  a  pretty  powerful  response. 

I  also  felt  then  and  still  feel  now  that  we 
had  the  Trident  II  option  and  that  option  Is 
really  being  pursued,  I  think.  Independently 
of  the  other  considerations  we  are  having. 

Senator  Exon.  If  we  were  not  locked  Into 
what  the  Administration  Is  now  proposing,  I 
suspect  then  that  you  would  say  that  you 
felt  that  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
overall  security  would  best  be  served  by  pro- 
ceeding as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  MX  missile  In  an  MPS  system, 
and  go  all  out  on  the  Stealth  bomber;  Is  that 
a  fair  assessment? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  haven't  advocated  the  MX  and 
MPS  system  at  this  hearing  because  I  have 
come  to  my  own  assessment  that  It  Is  politi- 
cally dead.  I  don't  care  to  pursue — I  haven't 
been  trying  to  provide — the  artificial  respi- 
ration that  might  be  necessary  to  bring  It 
back  to  life.  I  might  be  wrong,  but  my  assess- 
ment Is  that  that  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  task.  I  have  Instead  tried  to  concen- 
trate. If  It  Is  dead,  on  what  are  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  us. 
Senator  Exon.  If  it  is  dead — that  is  the 


basis  for  a  follow-up  question — if  it  is  dead, 
and  I  respect  very  much  the  attitude  that 
you  have  expressed  by  not  playing  sour  grapes 
on  some  decisions  that  I  think  you  and  others 
had  made,  let  me  ask  this  question:  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  phrase,  "window  of 
vulnerability"? 
Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  I  have,  once  or  twice. 
Senator  Exon.  In  your  opinion,  from  what 
you  know  of  the  defense  plans  that  were 
laid  when  you  were  there  and  from  what  you 
know  of  the  defense  plans  that  have  since 
been  announced  with  regard  to  our  strategic 
capability,  is  It  your  opinion  that  the  win- 
dow of  vulnerability  Is  being  closed  or  thrown 
open  wider  with  the  recent  changes? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  am  having  a  difficult  time 
answering  that  question.  Senator  Exon,  be- 
cause I  had  defined  that  phrase  differently 
than  Is  Implicitly  defined  In  the  President's 
definition  of  the  problem. 

To  me,  the  window  of  vulnerability  applied 
to  that  time  period  after  our  Mlnuteman 
became  vulnerable,  before  a  survlvable  ICBM 
was  deployed.  That  is  how  I  understood  the 
phrase. 

Senator  Exon.  I  think  you  were  wrong  on 
that.  You  are  not  wrong  very  often,  but  I 
think  that  was  not  the  perception  of  Ameri- 
can:; In  general. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  general  deficiency  of  our  strategic  forces 
relative  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  had 
always  believed  that  original  phrase  was  con- 
ceived to  be  related  strictly  to  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  ICBMs.  Relative  to  any  assess- 
ment of  that  problem,  I  think  that  any 
assessment  that  our  strategic  forces  are  de- 
ficient and  Inferior  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  rest  on  comparing  our  ICBM 
forces,  observing,  first  of  all,  that  they  have 
perhaps  three  times  as  many  warheads  In 
their  ICBM  forces  as  we  have;  but  In  any 
consideration  of  the  bomber  forces  and  sub- 
marine forces,  ours  Is  clearly  superior  by  any 
objective  evaluation. 

To  the  extent  that  the  window  of  vulner- 
ability means  our  strategic  forces  are  Inferior 
to  theirs,  I  think  it  is  miscast.  I  simply  don't 
agree. 

Senator  Exon.  You  think  what? 
Dr.  Perry.  I  think  It  has  been  miscast.  I 
do  not  agree  there  Is  a  window  of  vjlnerabll- 
ity  as  so  defined.  I  do  agree  there  is  a  period 
of  time  that  our  ICBM's  will  be  vulnerable 
before  we  can  do  anything  about  It.  That  Is 
why  I  say  It  depends  on  what  the  definition 
Is.  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the 
superior  strength  of  our  bomber  forces,  our 
crulse-mlssile  forces  which  will  be  coming 
on  line,  and  our  submarine  forces,  over  the 
equivalent  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
reasonable  offset  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  force. 
That  Is  why  I  don't  accept  the  fact  that  our 
forces  are  inferior. 

Senator  Exon.  My  time  is  up.  I  want  to 
say  you  are  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Thank 
you  for  coming. 
Dr.  Perby.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Senator   Warner.   One   question  before  I 
turn  to  Senator  Quayle. 

You  have  undoubtedly  studied  the  Admin- 
istration's theory  that  fractionation  would 
eliminate  the  MPS  system  as  a  viable  option. 
What  is  your  rebuttal  to  that  theory? 
Dr.  Perry.  I  thought  that  the  best  way  of 
solving  that  problem  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  Soviets  not  to  do  It,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent you  try  to  do  that.  Fundamentally,  you 
try  to  make  It  unattractive  for  them  to  do  it 
by  having  a  resnonse.  When  we  tal'r  about  the 
response  of  adding  more  shelters,  response  of 
going  to  BMD/MPS.  It  was  the  Idea  that  that 
Is  not  something  that  one  ought  to  do,  but 
you  ought  to  have  the  option  of  doing  it  and 
clearly  explaining  to  the  Soviets  you  have 
the  option  to  do  It,  so  that  they  could  see 
that  fractionation  was  not  an  inviting  alter- 
native. 

Now,  given  that  it  was  equally  dear  to  \w 
and  to  the  Soviets  that  that  fractionation— 
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BMD  race  was  not  attractive  to  either  party, 
then  It  probably  would  be  possible  to  codify 
that  view  In  some  sort  of  treaty.  I  worded 
that  in  a  roundabout  way  because  I  say  In 
my  Judgment  it  never  depended  strictly  on 
having  a  treaty;  It  depended  on  being  able  to 
create  the  conditions  that  were  not  attrac- 
tive to  the  Soviets  to  fractionate. 

If  you   had  those  conditions,  you  would 
probably  get  them  incorporated  in  a  treaty. 
Senator  Warner.  Senator  Quayle? 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senators.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  you.  You  are  a  very 
outstanding  expert  as  we  qualify  our  wit- 
nesses these  days  and  I  have  certainly  en- 
joyed your  testimony. 
Dr.  Pebry.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Quayle.  You  have  stated  that  the 
B-lB  would  not  be  optimum  for  cruise  mis- 
siles but  would  probably  be  the  optimum  In 
a    non-nuclear    conventional    mode.    If    we 
didn't  go  ahead  with  the  B-IB,  what  would 
our  alternatives  be  on  a  conventional  bomber 
In  the  non-nuclear  mode  you  referred  to? 

Dr.  Pebby.  I  had  not  come,  myself,  to  a 
clear  Judgment  on  what  the  best  approach 
to  that  problem  would  be.  The  clear  alterna- 
tive was  between  building  a  multipurpose 
airplane  like  the  B-lB,  which  was  both  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  tactical  war-fighting  Job.  and 
as  a  crulfie  missile  carrier,  you  end  up  with  a 
compromise  design  and  that  Is  what  the  B-lB 
Is.  That  Is  as  opposed  to  building  two  sepa- 
rate airplanes,  one  Is  optimized  to  be  a  truck, 
a  big  bus,  which  carries  the  cruise  missiles, 
and  the  other  is  optimized  to  be  a  fighting 
airplane. 

I  am  not  sure  which  of  thoee  two  ap- 
proaches Is  better,  but  whichever  one,  my 
feeling  was  that  the  need  date  for  the  air- 
plane was  not  probably  until  the  1990s,  rather 
than  the  mid-1980s.  It  has  to  do  not  so  much 
with  my  Judgment  about  airplane  design  as 
my  feeling  about  this  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity question.  My  feeling  Is  that  the  best  thing 
we  could  do  to  strengthen  our  forces  in  the 
interim  was  pour  on  the  coals  on  the  crulse- 
mlssUe  program,  that  the  Trident  deploy- 
ment, which  is  already  underway,  will  main- 
tain our  forces  adequately  for  the  rest  of  the 
decade. 

By  that  time,  presuming  that  the  ATB/ 
Stealth  bomber  were  available,  then  It  would 
be  the  clear  candidate  for  the  fighting  air- 
plane, penetrating  airplane,  and  In  all  proba- 
bility I  think  you  would  look  to  an  eventual 
replacement  for  the  B-52  as  a  crulse-mlssile 
carrier,  which  Is  optimized  to  do  that  Job. 
But  the  need  date  for  an  airplane  Just  as  a 
crulse-mlssile  carrier  Is  probably  not  until 
the  mid-1990s. 

The  B-52,  In  my  Judgment,  will  be  a  per- 
fectly adequate  crulse-mlssile  carrier  at  least 
until  the  mid-1990s. 

Senator  Quayle.  Wouldn't  you  at  some 
time  have  to  have  the  Stealth  bomber  to  fill 
the  non-nuclear  void  problem  after  the 
B-526?  Would  we  need  another  airplane  be- 
sides Stealth? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  you  need  one  other  air- 
plane which  you  could  optimize  around  the 
crulse-mlssile  carrier,  one  other  airplane  be- 
sides Stealth.  You  might  be  able  to  get  some 
further  benefit  out  of  that  airplane  as  a 
hardened  command  and  control  airplane. 

You  are  looking  at  It  basically  as  a  trans- 
port-type airplane. 

Senator  Quayle.  For  the  crulse-mlssile 
carrier? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes.  but  that  has  hardened  fea- 
tures in  It;  it  has  to  be  designed  from  the 
ground  up.  We  did  consider  several  years  ago 
adapting  a  transport  airplane  to  this  purpose 
and  that  turned  out  to  be  a  loser.  If  you 
design  an  airplane  and  optimized  It  for  a 
crulse-mlssile  carrier  with  subsidiary  role  of 
a  command  and  control  airplane.  It  would 
look  like  a  transport  airplane  that  had  some 
special  features  like  the  nuclear  hardening. 


Senator  Quayle.  Under  the  present  stra- 
tegic proposal  that  the  crulse-mlssile  car- 
rier is  basically  the  B-62  and  the  B-lB,  you 
are  saying  If  we  would  not  go  for  the  B-lB — 
and  that  is  sort  of  a  hypothetical  that  I 
think  a  number  of  us  are  trying  to  think 
through — If  we  don't  get  it,  where  will  we 
be  going?  I  raise  the  question,  what  will  be 
the  follow-on  tactical  bomber,  assuming  we 
have  Stealth  as  a  strategic,  would  we  go  to  a 
much  lesser  plane  than  the  B-IB  as  a  fol- 
low-on to  the  B-52,  and  Is  the  B-IB  too 
much,  the  way  It  is  proposed,  to  baislcally 
serve  in  that  non-nuclear  force? 

Dr.  Pebby.  That  Is  pushing  me  a  little 
farther  than  I  was  prepared  to  go  in  Judg- 
ment a  year  ago  when  I  was  working  the 
problem  intensely.  My  estimate  at  that  time 
was  that  the  appropriate  solution  would  be 
to  bring  the  ATB  or  Stealth  bomber  on  as 
a  bomber  which  could  serve  both  the  stra- 
tegic penetrating  and  the  tactical  bomber 
roles  .and  to  go  to  a  second  airplane  which 
was  optimized  around  a  crulse-mls'^lle  car- 
rier and  possibly  have  command  and  control 
features,  the  first  airplane,  the  Stealth  bomb- 
er, coming  on  line  about  1990,  and  the  sec- 
ond airplane,  which  Is  the  transport-like  air- 
plane, coming  on  line  about  the  mid-1990s. 
I  thought  that  was  suitable  for  the  need 
date  for  the  airplane  and  It  has  a  further 
advantage  of  not  bunching  together  the  de- 
velopment costs  so  that  they  all  fall  In  the 
saimc  period. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  Stealth  then  be  an 
optimum  non-nuclear  bomber? 
Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
Getting  back  to  the  comment  I  made 
earlier  to  Senator  Nunn.  I  think  that  In  the 
1990s,  even  In  a  limited  war  environment, 
we  are  going  to  have  difficult  air  defense 
problems.  One  will  be  happy  to  have  an  air- 
plane which  Is  difficult  for  an  air  defense 
system  to  handle. 

Senator  Quayle.  There  have  been  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  B-IB  that  we  need  a  two- 
bomber  force,  we  need  two  contractors  for 
competition;  Is  that  a  valid  argument? 
Would  there  be  a  concern  If  we  didn't  have 
a  two-bomber  competition  as  opposed  to  the 
B-IB/Stealth  competition? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes.  I  have  tended  to  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  competition.  In  the 
cruise  missile  program  we  sponsored  two 
competitive  contractors  right  up  to  the 
production  decision  on  the  missile.  One 
could  do  the  same  thing  with  the  ATB  or 
Stealth.  One  has  that  option  of  doing  It.  It 
is  expensive.  Or  you  could  get  the  competi- 
tion by  having  two  dlffefnt  contractors 
building  two  different  airplanes. 

The  problem  with  the  second  one  Is  that 
It  leads  you  to  more  difficult  logistics  on 
supply  and  unit  cost  of  the  airplane.  You 
lose  the  advantage  of  a  learning  curve; 
you  have  the  problem  of  two  separate  logis- 
tics on  supplies  to  keep. 

I  think  you  want  to  have  a  pretty  good 
argument  beyond  competition  for  doing  that. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  convince  yourself 
that  the  two  different  airplanes  have  the 
distinguishing  features  you  want  it  to  have. 
Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fac- 
tor that  should  be  considered?  There  Is  a 
lot  of  talk  m  Congress  and  the  public  about 
cost  overruns.  If  we  go  with  one  contractor 
and  one  bomber,  which  apparently  we  would 
do  If  wc  go  with  the  Stealth,  then  there 
would  be  this  so-called  competition  argu- 
ment that  Is  raised,  and  it  has  been  raised 
a  couple  of  times.  Your  successor  brought 
it  up. 

Dr.  Perry.  I  feel  competition  is  very  im- 
portant. There  are  various  ways  of  achiev- 
ing It.  We  did  it  one  way  In  the  cruise  mis- 
sile program.  That  cost  the  Government 
several  million  to  run  two  contractors  in 
parallel.  I  believe  today  that  was  a  good 
Investment.  It  gave  us  a  better  program 
and  ultimately — I  can't  ever  prove  thl«  but 


I  believe  the  total  program  cost  ttimed  out 
to  be  less. 

We  considered  In  the  cruise  missile  pro- 
gram maintaining  two  contractors  In  the 
missile  production  base.  We  debated  that 
back  and  forth. 

Senator  Quayle.  Could  you  do  it  with 
Stealth? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  coxild  do  it  with  Stealth 
if  we  wanted  to. 

Senator  'Quayle.  It  would  be  very  expen- 
sive? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  more  expensive  on  an  air- 
plane than  a  missile,  becaiiae  for  an  air- 
plane the  development  cost  Is  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  program  cost  than  In 
ti-">  -  cp  of  *>ie  missile. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  there  any  good  second 
option  on  MX?  You  have  gone  through  this 
with  other  Senators  here.  Is  there  any  good 
second  option,  in  your  opinion? 

Lir.  ftjuin.  1  don't  know  of  any  and  I  have 
wasted  a  good  many  years  of  my  life  study- 
ing that  problem.  More  Importantly,  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  good  people  that  have 
spent  a  good  many  years  looking  at  alterna- 
tive ways  of  survlvable  basing  of  ICBMs.  I 
don't  believe  there  will  be  anything  new  un- 
der the  sun. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  there  will 
be  any  shift  In  the  strategic  balance  of  any 
significance  If.  In  fact,  we  basically  discard 
MX  and  obviously  maintain  the  Mlnutemen 
and  Titans  that  we  have  and  accelerate 
Trident  II  and  the  cruise  missile  program 
and  make  the  determination  dependent  on 
how  fast  we  get  an  ATB?  Would  there  be 
anv  shift? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  don't  think  the  MX  as  pro- 
posed adds  that  much  to  our  military  capa- 
bility, even  If  you  Imagine  It  would  survive. 
We  are  looking  at  6.000  warheads  In  the  So- 
viet ICBM  force  and  2.000  in  ours.  After  de- 
ploying MX,  we  are  looking  at  6.000  and 
2.000.  Instead  of  two  to  one,  we  are  looking 
at  three  to  one. 

Senator  Quayle  Basically,  we  would  be 
emphasizing  the  dlad,  so  to  speak,  rather 
than  the  triad.  We  would  still  have  the 
land-based  missile  but  not  In  any  kind  of 
modernization  mode? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  Mlnuteman  is  a  formida- 
ble force,  the  Mlnuteman  III  In  particular. 
It  probably  will  be  into  the  1990s  before  you 
have  to  start  worrying  about  deterioration 
of  t^e  rochets  and  you  have  to  start  replacing 
rockets  or  rpnlaclnc  with  a  new  missile. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Quayle.  your 
time  Is  up.  I  think  the  Senators  would  like 
to  have  one  more  question. 

There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  debate  on  the 
possibility  of  the  road-mobile  system  which, 
as  I  understand  It,  would  involve  the  design 
of  another  missile  that  we  don't  have  In 
Inventory  or  on  the  drawing  board  now. 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  viable  option  that 
we  should  spend  much  time  considering? 

Dr.  Perby.  I  would  like  to  differentiate  be- 
tween two  different  kinds  of  road-mobile 
missiles.  One  Is  a  system  where  you  keep  It 
at  Its  base  and  then  on  an  alert  you  scramble 
It,  much  as  we  do  with  the  B-52s  today. 

Senator  Wabneb.  And  as  done  with  the 
Pershing? 

Dr.  Pebby.  That  system,  I  think,  would  be 

ineffective,  because  of  the  time  It  takes 

Senator  Wabneb.  I  missed  that. 
Dr.  Pebby.  It  would  be  ineffective.  It  takes 
too  long  for  the  trucks  to  drive  away  and  the 
trucks  are  too  soft.  If  you  take  the  combina- 
tion of  the  slow  speed  of  the  trucks  and  the 
relatlvelv  softness  of  the  trucks,  no  matter 
how  hard  you  try  to  make  them,  you  end  up 
with  requiring  several  hours  of  alert,  which 
means,  in  effect,  you  have  no  capabUlty 
against  a  surprise  attack. 

So  I  tend  to  rule  out  the  road-mobile  sys- 
tem which  is  contained  at  the  base  because  It 
does  not  provide  protection  against  attack. 
On  the  same  basis,  the  Pershing  system 
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and  the  OLCM  system,  INF.  do  not  either. 
We  never  had  any  Illusions  that  they  would 
do  that. 

The  alternative  for  a  road-mobile  system 
la  like  continuous  airborne  patrol,  but  this 
would  be  a  continuous  highway  patrol  where 
you  have  trucks  driving  the  missiles  up  and 
down  your  Interstate  highways  continuously. 
Every  time  that  proposal  has  come  to  me,  I 
have  turned  it  down  and  I  would  not  recom- 
mend that  program,  because  I  think  sooner 
or  later  you  are  going  to  have  an  accident 
with  one  of  those  trucks.  That  is  not  going 
to  cause  a  nuclear  explosion — I  don't  want 
to  overdramatize  it — but  the  rocket  itself  is 
a  high  explosive  and  the  possibility  of  that 
rocket  exploding  would  be  very  high  and  the 
probability  then  of  splattering  nuclear  ma- 
terial over  the  countryside  becomes  very 
high. 

So.  what  you  have  a  potential  of  is  a  Titan- 
type  accident  on  the  public  highways,  and 
not  Just  one  of  them  but  the  possibility  of 
several  of  them. 

For  that  same  reason,  we  don't  fly  B-52's 
on  airborne  patrol  with  nuclear  bombs  In 
them  as  a  matter  of  routine.  We  simply  want 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  that  kind  of  acci- 
dent. I  think  that  possibility  Is  relative;  it  is 
not  a  remote  possibility.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend such  a  system. 

I  will  say  on  the  other  side  of  that,  that  of 
all  of  the  systems  we  looked  at.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  systems  you  can  envision.  The 
cost  per  warhead  is  low  because  you  are  not 
putting  a  lot  of  money  Into  basing. 

Senator  Qttatle.  The  next  qnestion  is  a 
tough  one  and  you  can  politely  say,  "Mr. 
Chairman.  I  decline."  I  have  spent  a  modest 
amount  of  time  in  the  defense  community, 
as  you  have.  There  is  a  fraternity  of  thought- 
ful people  who  are  not  Influenced  by  politi- 
cal decisions  or  parties  or  anything  else.  They 
simply  try  to  make  decisions  on  defense 
baaed  on  fact  and  what  Is  best  for  the 
country. 

I  put  you  squarely  in  that  category  as  I 
have  come  to  know  you  for  over  three  years. 
Nevertheless,  today  you  have  probably  more 
effectively  than  any  other  witness  discounted 
the  MX  basing  options  which  have  been 
enumerated  In  the  F>resldenfs  proposal  and 
have  straightforwardly  indicated  that  you 
feel  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  that  option, 
with  the  interim  hardened  site  and  so  forth, 
it  would  add  very  little  to  our  overall  de- 
terrent capability. 

Having  stood  back  now  In  your  present 
position  In  private  life  and  examined  that 
decision  and  undoubtedly  talked  to  a  num- 
ber of  your  colleagues — and  I  would  presume 
having  had  some  access  to  the  Townes  re- 
port analysis,  the  question  is  simply,  how 
In  good  conscience  could  men  arrive  at  that 
decision  based  on  facts?  Tou  characterize  it 
as  being  a  political  one.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  intended  to  Indicate  it  Is  your 
feeling  it  was  guided  by  political  considera- 
tions, as  opposed  to  factual.  Is  there  a  seg- 
ment within  your  fraternity  of  sclentiflc 
advisers  who  can  be  supportive  of  any  one 
of  these  options? 

Dr.  Perrt.  I  think  the  arguments  for  that 
decision  are  not  technical  but  that  does  not 
make  them  invalid.  Calling  it  a  political  de- 
cision is  ncrt  a  derogatory  term  either.  Politi- 
cal means  accommodating  diverse  sets  of 
views. 

Senator  Warner.  You  mean  political  in 
terms  of  states"  interests  and  geographic 
interests? 

Dr.  Perrt.  Let  me  state  what  I  think  are 
arguments  I  could  adduce  In  favor.  One  of 
them.  Senator  Cohen  has  already  hinted  at, 
that  we  might  believe  it  Is  Important  to  do 
this  so  as  to  minimize  the  probability  of 
unraveling  the  TNF  decision  in  Europe.  I 
think  that  is  a  reason  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. How  much  weight  you  want  to  give 


to  It  is  the  issue.  It  Is  s  substantial  consid- 
eration. 

A  second  argument  is  a  perception  argu- 
ment. We  have  made  much  over  the  last  few 
years  of  the  vulnerability  of  Mlnuteman  and 
do  we  want  it  to  look  like  we  are  Just  walk- 
ing away  from  that  problem.  This  has  to  do 
with  international  political  perceptions;  it  is 
not  domestic  political;  It  is  geopolitical  con- 
siderations. 

The  third  argument  you  can  give  for  it  is 
that  notwithstanding  my  gloomy  assessment, 
maybe  we  will,  in  fact,  a  year  or  two  or  three 
from  now,  come  up  with  a  basing  mode  which 
has  eluded  everybody  so  far,  which  is  both 
survlvable  and  acceptable. 

Those  are  the  only  three  reasons  I  can 
adduce  for  doing  the  program,  and  I  think 
they  are  substantial  reasons  which  ought  to 
be  weighed. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
fourth  reason  which  has  been  given,  perhaps 
not  directly  and  at  least  in  conversation, 
that,  look,  if  we  in  effect  put  a  hard  target 
kill  capability  on  land,  even  though  it  Is 
vulnerable.  It  would  threaten  the  Soviets' 
ICBM  force  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  make  significant  reductions?  In 
other  words,  it  is  sort  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration argument  that  would  go  along  the 
line  that  you  are  arguing,  that  you  are  cre- 
ating the  conditions  under  which  you  would 
probably  bring  about  some  form  of  codifica- 
tion of  an  agreement? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  would  not  mind  that  argu- 
ment as  a  bluff,  but  I  would  hate  to  follow 
through  on  the  bluff,  for  the  reasons  that  it 
accents  this  hair  trigger  which  I  described 
earlier.  If  you  threaten  to  do  it  and  not  have 
to  do  it  and  get  some  political  benefit  out 
of  it.  get  some  quid  pro  quo  out  of  it.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  outside  chance,  but  I  guess 
you  could  make  a  case  for  that. 

Senator  Nunn.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  going 
to  work,  it  ought  to  work  quickly,  so  that  we 
get  some  codification  quickly  and  be  able  to 
back  away  from  the  hair  trigger? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes.  I  don't  really  have  any  great 
hopes  that  would  be  an  effective  tactic.  I 
cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  its  being  an 
effective  tactic. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  thought  occurs  to  me : 
In  addition  to  forcing,  possibly  forcing  the 
Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table.  I  suppose 
you  could  argue  that  the  Soviets  being  as 
equally  concerned  as  we  are  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  attack,  mi^ht  be  encour- 
aged to  go  to  a  submarine-launched  program. 
I  suppose  you  could  stretch  that  out  one 
step  further  and  say  they  not  only  would  go 
to  the  bargaining  table  but  they  also  might 
get  away  from  a  land-based  system.  I  suppose 
that  could  be  a  logical  assumption. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  seemed  to  be  the  argument  for 
putting  a  hard  target,  substantial  hard  target 
kill  capability  in  the  MPS  silos,  is  that  you 
wanted  to  push  the  Soviets  in  the  direction 
of  a  survlvable  system  and  push  them  to  the 
negotiating  table. 

I  have  less  enthusiasm  for  that  logic  when 
the  missile  Is  vulnerable. 

Senator  Cohen.  Whatever  Is  done  on  the 
MX  and  the  B-1,  I  think  you  advocated  that 
we  go  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  to  an 
advanced  HMD  program;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  P*ERRY.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  As  I  recall,  during  the 
Carter  Administration,  in  addition  to  the 
MPS  system,  you  also  left  open  the  possibil- 
ity— because  of  the  fragmentation  problem 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  solved  by 
SALT  II — of  having  MPS  In  conjunction  with 
HMD  sometime  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  would  ask  you.  would  it 
not  be  equally  possible  to  argue  that  If  this 
Administration  Is  permitted  to  go  forward 
now  with  HMD  and  If  this  Congress  is  going 


to  insist  that  we  leave  open  the  option  of 
deceptive  basing  mode  for  the  MX.  couldn't 
you.  in  fact,  come  to  the  very  same  ultimate 
conclusion  that  the  Carter  Administration 
wanted,  only  in  an  inverse  way?  You  were 
going  to  go  MPS  plus  HMD.  It  may  be  that  we 
go  HMD  plus  MPS  and  end  up  In  the  same 
exact  situation. 

I  know  you  are  cynical  about  that  possi- 
bility, but  if  there  is  enough  incentive  and 
Impetus  coming  from  this  side  of  the  debate, 
saying  we  don't  like  a  static  or  fixed  based 
silo  for  the  MX,  what  we  are  saying  is  we  are 
prepared  to  give  you  the  HMD,  accelerate  It, 
and  we  are  also  insisting  that  you  have  MPS 
and  not  foreclose  that  option,  don't  you  ulti- 
mately come  out  In  the  same  place? 

Dr.  Perry.  No.  The  sequence  is  different.  It 
leads  you  perhaps  to  different  reactions  from 
the  Soviets.  I  was  never  in  favor  of  deploying 
a  HMD  system.  I  was  in  favor  of  having  the 
capability  so  that  we  could  use  that  capabil- 
ity to  persuade  the  Soviets  not  to  fraction- 
ate, not  to  challenge,  our  MPS  system. 

To  me,  the  HMD  system  is  something  which 
you  have  maintained  a  vigorous  R&D,  you 
have  it  in  your  pocket,  you  threaten  to  use 
it.  If  you  do  that  in  reverse  sequence,  it  fol- 
lows that  strategy. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  avoid  de- 
ploying a  BMD  system  that.  It  seems  to  me, 
13  going  to  trigger  a  series  of  reactions  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  certainly  among  others, 
the  deploying  of  a  BMD  system,  acceleration 
of  the  whole  BMD  activity. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  In  that  chain 
ceactlon  which  Is  set  off  that  we  ai«  any 
'Bfttejr  off. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
you  call  it  BMD  or  air  defense  system,  what 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  do.  I  think  they  are 
advancing  a  very  wldescale,  sophisticated  air 
dsfense  system,  where  we  have  very  little,  if 
any.  in  that  regard.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
15  a  legitimate  concern,  that  if  we  go  to  BMD 
they  are  going  to  go  too.  I  think  they  are 
headed  there,  whether  you  call  it  BMD  or  air 
defense  system.  They  are  far  advanced  with 
any  system  than  we  are  undertaking,  jf  we  go 
BMD  plus  option  for  the  deceptive  basing 
mode,  not  the  most  ideal,  not  something  I 
would  advocate,  but  faced  with  the  choice 
of  cancelling  it  or  leaving  open  the  option, 
don't  you  still  have  two  possible  conse- 
quences: Number  one,  they  may  decide  this 
is  the  time  to  start  negotiating,  as  you  would 
like  to  see;  it  may  force  them  into  a  decep- 
tive basing  mode  other  than  their  current 
SS-18  system? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Warner.  Senator  Exon,  do  you 
have  one  question? 

Senator  Exon.  Yes,  I  have  two  questions. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  You  are  petitioning  for 
two  questions?  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Exon.  Doctor,  would  you  give  the 
committee  your  evaluation  as  to  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  B-52  versus  the  B-IB  as  a 
crulse-mlsslle  carrier,  as  an  effective  cruise- 
missile  carrier?  What  are  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  two,  and  how  much  difference 
is  there  between  those  two  bombers  as  far 
as  the  crulse-mlsslle  carrier  efficiency  up  to. 
let  me  say.  1995,  to  choos"  a  date? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  think  that  In  1995  either  of 
them  will  be  quite  adeauate  as  a  crulse-mls- 
slle carrier.  The  primary  advantage  that  the 
B-IB  would  have  over  the  B-52  would  be 
a  superior  escape  capability,  the  ability  to 
escape  from  Its  base;  therefore.  If  you  were 
worried  about  an  SLBM  attack  on  the 
bomber  bases,  you  would  weight  that  as 
being  an  important  capability. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier.  T  don't  believe  that 
is  a  siptnlflcant  worry  and  therefore  I  have 
tended  not  to  weight  that  very  high  in  my 
Judgment.  I  think  that  would  be  a  major 
difference  between  the  two. 
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Senator  Exon.  One  last  question:  I  keep 
getting  back  to  the  MX  basing  mode  because 
the  change  In  the  basing  mode  of  the  MX 
missile —  ,    ^      ,^ 

Dr.  Perry.  Excuse  me.  Senator.  I  should 
make  one  other  point:  II  we  are  going  on  as 
late  as  1995.  we  might  imagine  that  the  So- 
viets would  try  to  reach  out  with  an  air  de- 
fense and  attack  the  carrier  airplane  Instead 
of  the  missiles. 

Senator  Exon.  In  that  case,  the  B-IB  would 
bo  superior? 

Dr.  Perry.  In  that  case  the  B-52  really  has 
only  one  good  alternative,  which  is  backing 
farther  away,  which  means  you  now  have  the 
burden  of  making  the  cruise  missile  longer 
range,  which  we  can  do.  Whereas,  with  the 
B-lB  you  would  have  two  options:  either 
make  the  cruise  missile  longer  range  or  flght 
it  out,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Exon.  Or  allow  It  to  go  In  closer  to 
the  target? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Exon.  Now,  the  Chairman.  I  think, 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  assumed 
that  you  had  seen  the  Townes  report.  Have 
you  seen  the  Townes  report? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  have  not  seen  the  full  and 
complete  version  of  the  Townes  report,  no. 
I  think  I  know  the  essence  of  what  is  In  it. 

Senator  Exon.  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
Can  you  tell  me? 

Dr.  Perry.  As  I  say.  not  having  read  the 
report,  I  don't  think  I  am  really  a  good  wit- 
ness on  that. 

Senator  Exon.  I  took  it  from  the  question 
that  possibly  the  Chairman  had  seen  the 
Townes  report.  Has  the  Chairman  seen  the 
Townes  report? 

Senator  Warner.  The  Chair  has  not. 

Senator  Exon.  I  would  hope  that  we  keep 
pressing  for  that,  because  If  we  make  these 
rather  Important  decisions  that  we  are  asked 
to  make  in  the  next  two  weeks,  if  we  merely 
close  the  door  on  the  MPS  system,  as  the 
good  soldier  has  Just  testified  he  is  assuming 
here  today,  I  still  think  that  that  is  a  very 
critical  decision  and  affects  possibly  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  go  to  this  whole 
series  of  weapon  systems.  Including  the  B-1. 

Thank  you. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Warner.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle? 

Senator  Quayle.  I  have  one  question :  If  we 
go  ahead  with  the  two  bombers,  the  B-IB  and 
the  ATB,  what  kind  of  risk  would  we  Incur  by 
sliding  the  IOC  and  FOC  of  the  ATB  by  going 
forward  with  both  and  not  accelerating  our 
efforts  on  the  ATB? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
question. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  we  run  a  risk  of  defer- 
ring any  kind  of  implementation  of  IOC  of 
the  ATB  by  going  with  two  bombers,  the 
B-IB  and  the  ATB,  rather  than  cancelling 
the  B-lB  and  Jumping  to  the  ATB?  Would  we 
run  the  risk  of  sliding? 

Dr.  Perry.  I  don't  think  you  are  running 
a  technical  risk  in  that.  The  things  which 
cause  one  program  to  slip  are  Independent  to 
a  certain  extent  that  cause  another  to  slip. 
I  think  we  have  an  adequate  Industrial  base 
to  do  both  of  them  at  once. 

I  think  you  run  into  one  problem,  and  you 
can  assess  that  problem  much  better  than  I. 
which  is  competition  for  funds.  The  Issue  Is 
as  simple  as  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  don't  see  any  tech- 
nological problems? 

Dr.  Perry.  No. 

Senator  Warner.  We  will  now  go  into  a 
brief  closed  session. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:22  p.m.,  the  subcommit- 
tee proceeded  In  executive  session,  under 
separate  transcript.) 

Mr.  HOIiLINGS.  Now,  we  saw  the 
B-52  plane  fly  all  the  way  from  North 
Dakota   to   Egypt,   drop   Its   simulated 


bombload  and  come  back.  A  very  good 
plane. 

Dr.  Perry  says: 

I  was  disappointed  to  see  the  B-52  im- 
provement being  dropped.  I  think  that  Is 
poor  economy  whether  or  not  you  proceed 
with  the  B-1. 

Going  further  into  Dr.  Perry's  testi- 
mony he  says: 

It  also  has.  according  to  the  best  Informa- 
tion that  was  available  to  me  when  I  was  In 
the  Defense  Department,  probably  a  useful 
life  of  another  10  or  15  years  minimum,  based 
on  the  Air  Force's  follow-the-fleet  program 
of  estimating.  We  think  of  it  as  an  old  air- 
plane, but  we  forget  about  the  fact  that  It 
does  not  get  flown  very  often;  while  it  is  an 
old  airplane.  It  does  not  have  many  miles  on 
It.  so  to  speak,  and  it  still  has  a  long,  use- 
ful life. 

But  to  really  get  operational  utility  out 
of  the  airplane,  one  has  the  replacement  of 
the  old,  unreliable  electronics  in  it.  That  is 
what  the  B-52  improvement  is. 

You  see,  it  is  not  totally  the  airframe 
and  the  other  parts.  It  has  older  elec- 
tronics in  it  and  you  need  a  new  elec- 
tronics package. 

That  is  what  the  B-52  improvement  Is, 
so  whether  or  not  you  proceed  with  the  B-1 
program,  the  B-52  has  very  fine  capability 
and  it  should  be  maintained,  and  whether 
It  is  maintained  in  the  strategic  forces  or  the 
conventional  forces  can  be  determined,  but 
in  terms  of  Its  range,  payload.  capability.  It 
has  It;  it  has  it  better  than  any  other  air- 
plane that  is  in  the  force  today,  and  It  will 
maintain  that  capability  for  another  10  or 
15  years  if  it  is  properly  maintained. 

Now  back  to  the  CIA  judgment  which 
started  this  particular  debate,  quoting 
my  distinguished  chairman  from  Alaska. 
There  was  no  difference  between  now 
and  1990  with  respect  to  the  penetration 
capability  of  the  B-1  or  the  B-52.  Now 
that  is  ground  one.  So  you  do  not  have 
to  jump  up  and  say  we  have  to  level 
with  the  people  and  level  with  your  own 
conscience. 

Nobody  contemplates  the  B-52  as  a 
penetration  bomber  after  1990.  So  there 
we  are  with  that  particular  record.  I 
think  that  should  be  included  there. 

We  are  trying  to  draw  the  debate  to 
a  close.  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wishes  to  speak. 
If  there  are  other  Senators  that  wish  to 
be  heard,  I  wish  they  would  please  join 
us  so  that  we  can  get  to  a  final  vote  and 
perhaps  pass  this  Defense  appropriations 
bill  this  evening. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  we  are 
waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts momentarily.  That  is  the  last  speak- 
er I  know  of  on  this  side.  I  am  saying  this 
•so  other  Senators  may  hear. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  other 
speakers  on  his  side? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  are  awaiting  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has  been 
at  dinner  and  who  does  want  to  make  a 
statement.  The  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  also  waiting. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  my  colleagues 
are  well  awsu-e  of  my  strong  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  a  manned  bomber 
program.  My  most  recent  initiative  to 
insure  that  we  have  an  effective,  modem, 
manned  bomber  was  last  year  when  I, 
with  Senator  Glenn,  sponsored  an 
amendment  instructing  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  proceed  with  a  strategic, 
multirole  bomber.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  passed  this  amendment  and 
that  it  became  part  of  the  defense  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

This  year  we  are  considering  the  pro- 
posals that  are  the  result  of  this  amend- 
ment— the  President's  proposal  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  B-IB  bomber  and  con- 
comitantly to  develop  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber  (ATB).  I  support  this 
program.  While  we  have  considered  the 
issue  of  a  new  manned  bomber  program 
in  the  Senate  many  times  in  recent  y£ars. 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  why  I  support  it. 
Manned  bombers  continue  to  play  an 
essential  role  in  our  strategic  triad: 
Land-based  ICBM  missiles,  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  and  cruise  missile  and 
bomb-carrying  aircraft.  The  manned 
bomber  is  a  vital  part  of  this  package. 
Only  a  manned  bomber  can  be  recalled 
once  it  takes  off  on  its  missicm ;  a  missile 
cannot.  Once  a  missile  is  launched — even 
if  by  accident  or  miscalculation — the  die 
is  cast  forever.  In  the  nuclear  age  that 
is  a  terrifying  rigidity.  Because  manned 
bombers  are  slow  compared  to  missiles, 
they  cannot  serve  as  first-strike  weap- 
ons. Their  production  is,  therefore,  far 
less  threatening  and  less  potentially  de- 
stabilizing to  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. It  is  also  a  weapon  system  that  is 
easily  verifiable  with  respect  to  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

As  part  of  his  strategic  package.  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  proposed  to  modern- 
ize the  air-breathing  leg  of  the  triad.  I 
strongly  support  the  Presidents  plan. 
President  Reagan  proposes  that  we  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  production  of 
the  B-IB  bomber— a  derivative  of  the 
B-1  which  was  canceled  in  1977 — in  or- 
der that  we  have  a  strategic,  multirole 
bomber  bv  mid-decade. 

The  initial  operating  capability  (IOC) 
of  the  B-IB  will  be  1986.  The  B-IB  will 
be  a  significant  addition  to  our  strategic 
defenses.  The  B-IB  plane  is  a  much 
better  plane  than  the  one  that  was  can- 
celed in  1977.  The  B-IB  has  a  vastly  im- 
proved radar  cross  section  compared  to 
the  B-52 — only  one-hundredth  of  the 
cross  section  of  the  B-52  and  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  cross  section  of  the  first 
B-1  model.  The  reduced  cross  section 
makes  detection  by  enemy  radar  much 
more  difficult.  The  new  B-IB  also  has  the 
"state  of  the  art"  technology  with  re- 
spect to  avionics  so  tJhat  the  electronic 
countermeasures  should  enable  the  B-IB 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  well  into 
the  1990's.  The  much  vaunted  "look 
down,  shoot  down"  technology  may  not 
be  as  great  as  scMne  experts  have  antici- 
pated. And,  even  if  it  is  eventuaUy  per- 
fected, the  development  time  may  be  very 
long  and,  meanwhile,  new  countermeas- 
ure  may  frustrate  it. 

The  B-IB  has  much  better  prelaunch 
survivability    because   it   can   take   off 
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faster  than  the  B-52's.  It  also  can  take 
off  on  shorter  runways  which  means  that 
it  can  be  dispersed  to  more  bases 
throughout  the  United  States  than  the 
B-52  which  requires  special  long,  heavy- 
duty  runways.  Thus,  the  B-IB  will  be 
less  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  Soviet  at- 
tack. The  B-IB  will  also  have  a  nuclear 
hardness  capability — a  capability  which 
the  B-52  does  not  have.  Compared  to  the 
aging  B-52's.  there  is  no  question  that 
B-IB  significantly  improves  our  triad. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  while 
we  proceed  immediately  with  the  B-IB 
we  also  proceed  with  development  of  the 
advanced  technology  bomber  (ATB). 
Some  question  why  we  need  the  B-IB  if 
we  are  also  going  to  have  the  ATB — the 
so-called  Stealth  plane. 

We  do  not  know  when  we  will  have 
Stealth.  The  B-IB,  which  we  will  have 
beginning  in  1986,  will  perform  the  task 
of  our  manned  penetrating  bomber  until 
and  when  the  ATB  is  ready.  Presuming 
that  we  eventually  do  produce  Stealth, 
the  B-IB  will  then  complement  the  ATB 
by  performing  the  role  of  a  cruise  mis- 
sile platform  and  a  conventional  bomber. 

The  real  problem  is  that  the  ATB  is 
in  many  respects  still  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  en- 
trust our  national  security  to  an  un- 
known quantity.  We  do  not  know  what 
problems  we  will  encounter  with  the 
ATB  since  it  is  still  a  paper  airplane. 
Pushing  the  ATB  program  too  fast  will 
be  both  costly  and  risky.  Dr.  Richard 
DeLauer,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Development,  stated  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee this  fall: 

The  (ATB)  technologies  Involved  are  ex- 
citing and  promising  but  because  of  the 
quantum  leap  in  technology  and  the  con- 
sequent uncertainties  involved,  there  would 
be  a  high  degree  of  program  risk  In  concen- 
trating solely  on  an  ATB.  Under  these  condi- 
tions I  cannot  have  the  same  confidence  in 
ATB  cost  and  schedule  objectives  as  I  do 
with  the  B-1  and  I  believe  that  there  would 
be  substantial  risk  In  attemntlng  to  acceler- 
ate the  program.  In  my  Judgment,  the  cost 
and  schedule  risks  associated  with  the  ATB 
would  be  about  twice  that  of  the  B-l . 

Time  and  again  we  have  complained 
about  other  weapon  systems  where  there 
has  been  inadequate  testing  which  drives 
up  the  costs  and  where  we  end  up  with  a 
system  that  we  do  not  want.  Yet  if  we 
push  too  hard  on  the  ATB  now  that  is 
exactly  what  we  wiU  get— a  costly  plane 
which  may  not  meet  our  needs.  We  are 
proceeding  with  the  ATB  as  fast  as  is 
prudent.  To  go  faster  will  jeopardize  the 
program  and  will  be  ineflScient  and  un- 
necessary. We  also  risk  not  having  a 
manned  penetrating  bomber. 

Given  the  history  of  weapon  systems. 
It  is  inevitable  that  we  will  experience 
delays  and  setbacks  with  the  ATB.  But 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  a  manned 
bomber  now.  And  with  the  problems  that 
we  are  experiencing  with  our  efforts  to 
modernize  the  land -based  leg  of  the 
triad— finding  an  acceptable  basing  mode 
for  the  MX— it  is  even  more  important 
to  move  ahead  with  the  modernization  of 
the  bomber  force  now. 

General  Ellis,  the  recently  retired  head 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  testified 
to  this  effect  before  the  Senate  Armed 


Services  Committee.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "given  the  other  elements  of  the 
President's  program  there  would  be  a 
significant  shift  against  the  United 
States  in  the  strategic  balance  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  1980's  if  we  did  not  go 
ahead  with  the  B-IB." 

The  B-IB  is  the  only  major  part  of  the 
President's  strategic  program  that  we 
will  have  by  the  middle  of  this  decade. 
The  B-lB's  IOC  is  1986.  The  D-5  missile 
for  the  Trident  submarine  has  an  IOC 
of  1989.  The  ATB  is  projected  to  be  ready 
sometime  in  the  early  1990's.  The  MX 
missile  may  be  ready  by  1986  but  we  will 
at  best  have  an  interim  basing  mode  for 
it. 

The  issue  then  is  not  whether  we 
should  have  two  bombers  simultaneously. 
We  will  not.  The  B-IB  will  be  the  pene- 
trating bomber  for  the  mid-1980*s  and 
beyond  until  the  ATB  is  ready.  With  the 
B-IB,  we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  and 
efficient  manner  with  the  ATB  until  that 
time.  With  the  B-IB  we  will  not  have  to 
depend  on  such  an  uncertainty  as  "early 
1990's."  When  and  if  the  ATB  come  on 
board,  the  B-IB  will  then  become  the 
complement  to  the  ATB  as  a  cruise  mis- 
sile platform  and  as  a  conventional 
bomber.  We  must  have  these  capabilities 
and  the  B-IB  will  be  an  excellent  weapon 
system  for  these  purposes. 

With  both  the  ATB  and  the  B-IB  we 
will  have  a  strategic  combination  which 
will  present  serious  problems  for  Soviet 
air  defenses  and  will  force  the  Soviets  to 
expend  considerable  resources  to  defend 
against  this  combination.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  it  is  the  com- 
bination which  requires  the  Soviet  Union 
to  build  defenses  for  both  rather  than 
being  able  to  concentrate  on  one  or  the 
other. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  two  points 
for  which  the  B-IB  is  being  criticized. 
First,  the  B-lB's  critics  claim  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  long  enough  to 
make  it  a  useful  weapon  system.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  head  of  the 
CIA,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  have  all 
stated  that  the  B-IB  will  have  a  pene- 
trating capability  well  into  the  1990's. 
The  mid-1980's  to  the  mid-1990's  is  when 
we  will  need  the  B-IB  as  a  penetrating 
bomber  since  the  B-52's  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  role  and  the  ATB  will  not  be 
ready.  The  B-IB  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
when  we  need  to  have  that  potential 
capacity.  Thereafter  it  will  fulfill  the 
roles  I  have  already  outlined. 

The  second  criticism  is  that  the  B-l 
is  not  worth  the  cost  and  we  should  wait 
for  the  ATB.  On  the  surface  this  seems 
to  be  a  very  tempting  argument.  But  as 
I  have  indicated,  we  do  not  really  know 
when  we  will  have  the  ATB.  This  argu- 
ment also  neglects  the  important  fact 
that  if  we  do  not  have  the  B-IB  we  will 
have  to  have  something  else.  Whatever 
that  "something  else"  is,  it  will  also  cost 
money.  For  instance,  if  we  maintain  the 
B-52's  and  the  PB-lll's,  that  will  be 
costly.  The  administration  estimates  that 
it  will  cost  almost  as  much  as  a  new 
bomber  program.  Or  if  we  proceed  only 
with  the  ATB  we  will  have  to  buy  more 
of  them.  The  point  is  that  it  will  cost 
money,  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  up- 
grade our  strategic  forces.  To  pretend 


that  if  we  do  not  spend  the  money  on 
the  B-l,  we  can  save  all  of  it.  is  simply 
not  true. 

The  administration  has  taken  extra- 
ordinary steps  to  control  the  cost  of  the 
B-IB.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Development  have  estab- 
lished controls  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  exceed  Its  $20.5-billion 
budget,  in  constant  fiscal  year  1981  dol- 
lars. No  change  to  the  presently  planned 
B-IB  acquisition  program  and  no  major 
changes  in  the  configuration  will  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  addition,  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  limiting 
the  cost  growth  in  areas  such  as  the  air- 
frame, support  equipment,  initial  spares, 
and  avionics. 

Weighing  the  cost  on  balance  with 
what  we  gain,  I  believe  that  the  B-IB 
is  worth  the  price.  Proceeding  with  it 
will  insure  that  we  will  have  a  manned 
strategic  bomber  that  will  be  capable  of 
performing  multiple  roles,  and  that  we 
will  have  it  before  this  decade  is  over.  It 
will  have  a  useful  life  well  into  the  next 
century.  It  will  provide  an  essential  com- 
plement to  our  air-breathing  leg  of  the 
triad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram pr(^>osed  by  the  administration 
makes  sense.  We  need  to  move  immedi- 
ately with  the  B-IB  while  we  develop 
the  ATB.  I  will  support  this  program  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

THE   B-l    ISSUE    AND    AN   EFFECTIVE   STRATEGIC 
DETERRENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  B-l  bomber.  America's  national 
defense  requires  more  than  a  $40  million 
exercise  in  voodoo  aeronautics. 

Throughout  this  debate  we  have  con- 
sidered the  vital  issues  of  world  peace 
and  national  security.  In  each  action  we 
take  and  each  decision  we  make,  we  must 
constantly  keep  in  mind  these  funda- 
mental questions  we  face:  Are  we 
strengthening  our  defense  capabilities  in 
the  areas  of  greatest  need?  Are  we  in- 
creasing the  prospects  for  international 
stability  and  reducing  the  risks  of  war? 
Are  we  spending  tax  dollars  wisely  in 
light  of  both  our  military  priorities  and 
our  domestic  needs? 

Advocates  of  the  B-l  bomber  have 
failed  to  answer  any  of  these  questions. 
How  can  it  possibly  be  worth  up  to  $40 
billion  to  build  and  deploy  a  plane  which 
will  be  obsolete  the  day  it  leaves  the 
assembly  line?  The  proponents  have  not 
made  a  credible  case  that  the  B-l  will 
ever  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses,  let 
alone  reduce  the  risks  of  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  major  adver- 
sary. They  have  not  explained  why  we 
should  squander  billions  on  a  dubious 
new  bomber,  when  our  Armed  Forces 
lack  the  necessary  training,  ammunition, 
and  equipment  to  fight  effectively,  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  are  needed  in  the 
world. 

In  fact,  advocates  of  the  B-l  are  weak- 
ening the  consensus  which  our  country 
needs  for  a  prudent  and  effective  natlon- 
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al  defense.  By  wasting  billions  of  dollars 
on  a  weapons  system  we  do  not  need,  they 
raise  doubts  about  our  priorities  and 
commitment  to  our  defense  program  as 
a  whole. 

This  is  why  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
the  amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Hol- 
UNGS  and  Senator  Levin,  to  transfer 
funds  from  the  B-l  to  a  variety  of  de- 
fense programs  important  to  the  readi- 
ness and  modernization  of  our  military 
forces.  A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a 
prudent  and  effective  national  defense.  It 
is  a  vote  against  military  waste  and  for 
military  strength.  It  will  enhance  the 
readiness  of  our  military  forces  by  restor- 
ing funding  for  Navy  steaming  days,  by 
providing  funds  for  ammimition  for  the 
Army  and  by  restoring  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  Air  Force  and  Army  manpower 
levels.  It  will  also  provide  funding  for 
acceleration  of  the  Stealth  bomber  and 
other  important  modernization  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  these  programs  represent  a 
much  better  use  of  the  funds  in  this  bill 
than  those  allocated  to  building  the  B-l 
bomber.  At  this  time  of  necessary  budget 
restraint  and  important  national  secu- 
rity requirements,  production  of  the  B-l 
bomber  will  divert  valuable  defense  re- 
sources from  other,  more  critical  pro- 
grams, including  the  development  of  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  conventional  military  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to  a 
strong  nuclear  deterrent,  but  a  resur- 
rected B-l  is  the  wrong  bomber  at  the 
wrong  time.  Production  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  for  our  B-52  bomber  force 
provides  a  far  more  effective  means  to 
strengthen  the  air  leg  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  until  the  Stealth  technology 
comes  on  line  in  the  early  1990's. 

Proponents  of  tlie  B-l  ask  us  to  spend 
up  to  $40  billion  on  a  bomber  which  is 
unlikely  to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  be- 
yond this  decade.  As  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Harold  Brown  stated  in  his  fiscal 
year  1982  annual  report,  "Our  B-52  air- 
craft equipped  with  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  will  be  effective  well  into  the 
1990's.  By  this  time,  the  Stealth  bomber 
will  be  available." 

In  its  haste  to  gain  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  B-l  bomber,  the  adminis- 
tration has  contradicted  itself  repeatedly 
and  has  left  important  questions  un- 
resolved. 

First,  the  true  cost  of  the  B-l  program 
remains  unknown.  On  Ocotber  5,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  stated,  "The 
B-l  would  cost  $19.7  billion."  Then  his 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Acquisitions  testified  that,  "The  B-l 
would  not  cost  more  than  $20.5  billion. 
At  the  end  of  October,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger learned  from  his  cost  analysis 
improvement  group  that  the  B-l  pro- 
gram would  cost  up  to  $28  billion.  And, 
on  November  6.  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  reported  that  the  B-l  program 
would  cost  $39.8  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
expect  us  to  control  Government  spend- 
ing and  to  use  their  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  wisely  and  effectively.  They  ex- 
pect us  to  pay  for  real  military  strength, 
not  for  military  white  elephants.  How, 
then,  can  Congress  justify  paying  for  an 
obsolescent  bomber  program,  whose  cost 


estimates  have  already  doubled  and 
whose  true  cost  remains  unknown? 

Second,  we  have  no  assurance  that 
even  the  advanced  version  of  the  B-l 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  extensive  Soviet  air 
defenses.  The  administration  claims 
that  the  B-l  would  be  able  to  do  so  well 
into  the  1990's.  Yet,  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  B-l  could  serve 
effectively  beyond  this  decade. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
viets are  developing  new  missiles  which 
pose  a  threat  to  the  B-l  and  which  are 
expected  to  be  deployed  by  the  mid- 
1990's.  These  missiles  could  make  the  B-l 
obsolete  before  it  got  off  the  production 
line.  As  Dr.  William  Perry,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Development,  explained  in  1979: 

The  B-l  depended  for  Its  penetration  on 
high  speed  and  low  altitude  operation.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  air  defense  system  that  is  now 
being  developed  In  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
Includes  look-down  shoot-down  Interceptors, 
would  render  that  operation  very  hazardous. 

In  light  of  the  serious  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  B-l  program,  the  alter- 
native of  B-52's  equipped  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  vigorous 
development  of  Stealth  offers  a  clearly 
superior  means  to  insure  we  deploy  an 
effective  bomber  force. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  our  B-52 
aircraft  are  aging  and  that  they  no 
longer  are  dependable  for  penetrating 
Soviet  airspace.  But  our  B-52's  can  be 
deployed  outside  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and 
launch  their  thousands  of  cruise  missiles 
reliably  and  effectively  against  Soviet 
targets.  With  their  small  radar  cross- 
section  and  capability  to  fly  close  to  the 
ground,  these  missiles  can  fulfill  their 
missions  much  more  cost-effectively  than 
the  B-l  bomber.  As  former  Secretary 
Brown  has  recently  written.  "ALCM's 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  the  same  defense 
with  much  more  confidence  than  the 
B-l." 

By  December  1982.  we  will  have  15 
B-52's  carrying  12  ALCM's  apiece.  By 
1989.  we  will  have  151  B-52's  equipped 
with  cruise  missiles,  amounting  to  over 
3.000  highly  accurate  and  nearly  invul- 
nerable warheads  capable  of  striking 
targets  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  development  of  Stealth 
technology  holds  out  the  promise  of  a 
truly  effective  penetrating  bomber  by  the 
late  1980's  or  early  1990's.  Instead  of 
squandering  valuable  defense  resources 
on  the  B-l  and  running  the  risk  of  un- 
derfunding  Stealth,  we  should  concen- 
trate on  develvoping  a  technologically 
innovative  and  combat-capable  Stealth 
bomber. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  revive  the  discredited  and  ex- 
travagant B-l.  As  Congress  continues  to 
face  the  challenging  task  of  controlling 
the  Federal  budget,  we  cannot  afford  to 
waste  the  scarce  resources  the  B-l  will 
consume.  And  we  cannot  afford  to  short- 
change the  other  pressing  conventional 
and  strategic  military  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Today  the  Senate  is  faced  with  a  clear 
choice  over  the  future  direction  of  Amer- 
ican defense  policy.  Are  we  going  to  build 
a  bomber  which  will  be  effective  in  its 
primary  mission  for  only  a  few  years.  Or. 


are  we  going  to  assure  that  our  conven- 
ticHial  forces  are  combat  ready :  that  pro- 
grams important  to  the  mobility  of  U.S. 
military  forces,  such  as  the  KC-10  air 
refueling  tanker,  are  deployed ;  and  that 
programs  which  are  important  to  the  fu- 
ture effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  de- 
terrent, such  as  the  Stealth  bomber, 
receive  adequate  funds? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  choice  is 
clear.  If  Senators  want  to  send  a  clear 
and  convincing  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  all  nations  that  America 
is  serious  about  strengthening  its  mili- 
tary forces,  then  they  will  vote  to  trans- 
fer the  funds  designated  for  the  B-l  into 
programs  that  will  truly  enhame  our 
national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  certainly  shall 
not  detain  the  body  but  a  few  minut«s. 

We  really  had  an  excellent  delmte  on 
a  very  intricate  and  difficult  qupstion. 
Mr.  President,  the  subject  ma<<«r  of 
which  is  of  amazing  importance  If  we 
accept  the  fact  that  there  is  valut  in  our 
deterrent  strength  with  reference  tx>  the 
possibility  of  having  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  fired  at  us  and  our 
homeland— if  we  accept  that  fact  just 
for  a  deterrent  effect,  then  we  rannot 
afford  to  take  the  chance  of  tying  as 
down  on  money  affairs.  We  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  chance  of  letting  an  old 
bomber  play  out  before  we  hav«'  com- 
pleted its  ultimate  successor;  that  is,  the 
successor  aircraft  for  the  last  i»art  of 
this  century. 

When  we  get  down  to  coimtlug  the 
years  under  consideration,  no  one  can 
say  with  accuracy  how  long  it  i.s  going 
to  take  to  perfect  and  deploy  this  new 
bomber  that  we  have  referred  to  bv  vari- 
ous names,  but  it  is  the  new  advanced 
technology  bomber.  Who  can  si»y,  be 
careful,  do  not  ever  try  to  count  even  the 
years  that  it  will  take,  the  stoj>s  and 
starts,  the  steps  that  fail  and  have  to  go 
back  and  find  another  way  that  go«>s  with 
the  building  of  these  intricate  aircraft? 

You  might  predict  the  time  thiit  the 
first  form  of  a  model  will  be  completed, 
but  you  are  a  long,  long  way  then  from 
getting  these  intricate  high -pressure, 
high-powered,  amazing  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, I  call  them,  ready  for  use  in  the 
field  and  development  and  use  in  the 
hands  of  our  men  to  carry  out  their  ulti- 
mate purposes. 

It  does  not  worry  me  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whether  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  right  on  the  mark  or  off  by  2  or  :«  years 
about  how  long  it  is  going  to  be  before 
the  new  bomber  can  come  in  or  how 
many  years  the  B-l  B  can  be  of  practical 
service.  I  have  heard  the  testimony  all 
these  years  and  I  know  no  one  can  be 
accurate.  It  is  just  a  matter  on  which 
we  have  to  play  as  safe  as  we  pttssibly 

TTiose  are  the  points  that  led  me.  Mr. 
President— I  did  not  want  to  h.ive  to 
reach  this  conclusion.  I  did  not  want  the 
B-l  bomber  stopped  back  when  it  v/rs. 
I  remember  very  definitely  the  very  min- 
ute we  took  it  out  of  the  bUl.  but  h^ft  the 
money  in  there  for  research  and  de- 
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velopment  and  it  has  gone  on  for  these 
4  years— 1977  to  1981.  And  we  got  the 
benefit  of  that  R.  &  D.  But  I  do  not  have 
any  doubt  now  that  we  have  to  play  safe 
with  that  and  go  back. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  cer- 
tainly do  want  definite,  major  parts  of  a 
plan  that  had  been  devised  by  the  Presi- 
dent getting  ready  to  go  first  through 
negotiations  and  then  finally,  the  meet- 
ing place  itself  to  try  to  get  an  effec- 
tive agreement  that  can  be  put  under 
surveillance  so  each  side  can  tell  whether 
the  other  is  obeying  it. 

I  have  reference  to  the  control  and 
the  reduction  and  the  limitations  upon 
these  deadly  weapons  that  can  now.  no 
doubt  about  it,  be  enough  to  blow  up 
the  world,  so  to  speak,  and  destroy  half 
or  more  of  our  population. 

I  do  not  want  any  doubt,  any  doubt 
whatsoever,  or  uncertainty,  nothing  less 
than  the  positive  position  that  Congress 
is  behind  him,  the  people  are  behind  him, 
and  even  though  the  cost  is  exorbitant, 
terriffic.  more  than  we  like  to  bear,  that 
we  are  going  to  do  whatever  is  needed  to 
back  up  that  position. 

I  believe  with  confidence  in  it.  This 
debate  has  been.  I  say  again,  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  the  membership,  the  understanding  of 
our  people,  the  understanding  of  our 
allies  as  well  as  our  adversaries.  I  am 
very  proud  that  we  had  this  debate  on 
this  bill. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina  and  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  basic  as- 
pects to  the  B-1  issue:  The  B-1  itself 
and  the  opportunity  costs  associated  with 
Its  production. 

If  we  look  at  the  B-1  itself,  we  see  an 
aircraft  which  reflects  an  incorrect  ap- 
proach to  combat  effectiveness.  The  es- 
sence of  success  in  war  is  not  throwing 
strength  against  strength,  but  throwing 
strength  against  weakness.  The  B-1 
throws  strength  against  strength.  It 
must  fly  head-on  against  one  of  the 
strongest  elements  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary: Soviet  defenses.  Air  defense  is  so 
important  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they 
have  a  separate  service,  the  PVO-Strany. 
dedicated  to  the  air  defense  mission.  That 
"service"  has  550.000  men  in  it — about 
the  same  number  in  the  entire  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  B-1  must  throw  itself  directly  into 
the  teeth  of  the  PVO-Strany.  It  attacks 
the  Soviet  air  defense  radar  with  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  in  the  same  gen- 
eral way  bomber  offenses  have  attacked 
bomber  defenses  for  decades.  The  Soviets 
have  been  preparing  themselves  to  count- 
er it  for  many  years.  By  the  time  the  B-1 
is  in  service,  the  Soviet  defenses  will  be 
ready  and  waiting.  An  attack  by  the 
planned  B-1  force  against  those  defenses 
will  be  an  aerial  equivalent  of  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  face  of  this 
situation,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  the  B-1  might  only  be  able  to 
penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  for  a  few 


years.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  stated  it 
might  not  be  able  to  penetrate  those  de- 
fenses after  1989  or  1990.  Since  the  B-1 
will  not  actually  enter  operational  serv- 
ice until  1987,  it  might  be  viable,  in  view 
of  the  Secretary's  words,  for  as  little  as 
2  years. 

Can  the  Senate  visualize  itself  buy- 
ing new  tanks  for  the  Army,  at  a  cost  of, 
say,  $3  million  each,  after  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  testified  the  tank  would  be  viable 
for  only  2  or  3  years?  Can  it  even  see  it- 
self approving  fimds  for  a  new  rifle  after 
testimony  to  the  same  effect?  I  doubt  it. 
But  the  Senate  is  now  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove 100  bombers — bombers  which  may 
cost  $300  million  each  once  the  final 
siuns  are  reckoned — after  precisely  such 
testimony. 

Of  course,  once  the  Secretary  had  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  great  efforts  were 
made  to  stuff  it  back  in,  and  to  assure  us 
that  somehow  1989  or  1990  minus  1987 
does  not  equal  two  or  three.  The  Penta- 
gon attempted  to  apply  the  same  mirac- 
ulous mathematics  to  the  dates  that  it 
has  applied  all  along  to  the  cost  esti- 
mates. It  has  even  attempted  to  justify 
the  aircraft  because,  after  its  very  brief 
career  as  a  strategic  bomber,  it  could  still 
be  used  as  a  conventional  bomber.  The 
Air  Force  should  at  least  blush  at  re- 
questing $300  million  airplanes  for  a 
mission  where  a  $30  mOlion  price  tag  is 
usually  considered  steep. 

Some  proponents  of  the  B-1.  yielding 
at  least  in  part  to  the  obvious,  admit  to 
the  aircraft's  shortcomings,  but  then 
argue  either: 

First,  without  it  we  have  a  "bomber 
gap"  between  the  B-52  and  the  Stealth, 
or 

Second,  if  we  do  not  build  the  B-1  the 
Soviets  can  stop  investing  in  air  defense 
and  spend  that  money  in  other  ways. 

Neither  argument  will  wash.  The  an- 
swer to  the  first  is  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile,  or  ALCM.  The  ALCM  changes  the 
B-52  from  a  penetrating  bomber  into  a 
stand-off  Cruise  missile  carrier,  a  role  in 
which  it  remains  viable  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  ALCM  itself  promises 
to  be  a  highly  effective  penetrator.  It  is 
really  the  first  generation  of  Stealth 
technology — an  ALCM  shows  up  as  about 
the  size  of  a  seagull  on  Soviet  radar.  By 
the  time  they  loiow  it  is  a  missile,  it  is 
too  late.  Second  generation  ALCM  tech- 
nology, now  in  development,  promises  to 
reduce  the  radar  signature  down  to  the 
size  of  a  ping-pong  ball.  No  one  makes 
such  claims  for  the  B-1.  which  will  show 
up  on  radar  looking  very  much  like  a 
B-1. 

Were  the  cancellation  of  the  B-1  also 
the  termination  of  our  bomber  program, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  able  to  shift 
resources  away  from  air  defense — if  they 
could  ignore  the  bomber  threat  from 
other  nations  and  from  our  forward- 
based  systems,  and  if  they  could  over- 
come their  own  bureaucracy.  But.  of 
course,  this  amendment  does  not  end  the 
U.S.  bomber  program;  it  strengthens  it. 
It  confronts  the  Soviets  with  a  far  more 
effective  new  bomber  than  the  B-1 — the 
Stealth.  Not  only  does  Stealth  require 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  investing  in 
a*r  defense,  it  demands  an  increased 
level  of  investment,  for  many  current 


deteticon  and  interception  systems  will 
not  be  fully  effective  against  the  Stealth 
bomber.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
them  should  work  just  fine  against  the 
B-1. 

The  Stealth,  like  the  Cruise  missile, 
will  use  advanced  technologies  that  make 
it  practically  undetectable  by  rswlar  and 
thereby  renders  the  Soviet  air  defenses,  • 
present  and  future,  obsolete.  Deployed  in 
a  mix  with  air-launched  cruise  missiles 
(ALCM's),  the  Stealth  would  put  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  outthink- 
ing — not  just  outspending — the  Soviets. 
The  end  result  would  be  a  problem  too 
great  for  the  Soviets  to  solve,  and  thus 
a  strong  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 

Discussing  the  Stealth  bomber  brings 
us  to  the  second  element  in  the  B-1  ques- 
tion, the  matter  of  opportunity  costs. 
The  B-1  program  promises  to  te  expen- 
sive— somewhere  between  $20  and  $40 
billion,  depending  on  who  plays  with  the 
abacus.  That  means  $20  to  $40  billion 
we  cannot  spend  on  other  defense  needs. 

What  is  likely  to  suffer?  First,  of 
course,  the  Stealth  bomber.  We  cannot 
afford  to  build  two  new  bombers,  and 
any  attempt  to  do  so  is  likely  to  founder 
in  budget  cutbacks  and  program 
stretches,  with  Stealth  as  the  primary 
victim.  Second,  our  conventional  forces — 
the  forces  we  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  use.  And  within  the  con- 
ventional force  category,  a  prime  target 
for  cuts  is  likely  to  be  operations  and 
maintenance,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  combat  readiness.  It  is  a  pattern  we 
have  often  seen  before,  and  have  seen 
again  in  the  administration  cuts  of  this 
past  September,  half  of  which  came  out 
of  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  deal  precisely  with  the  problem 
of  opportunity  costs.  Not  only  does  it 
shelve  the  B-1.  it  redirects  most  of  the 
funds  saved  into  areas  which  will  profit 
us  far  more  militarily.  First  of  all.  it  pro- 
vides an  additional  $300  million  to  ac- 
celerate development  of  the  Stealth 
bomber.  Then,  it  restores  needed  readi- 
ness funds:  Funds  for  Navy  steaming 
hours,  funds  for  ammunition,  funds  for 
spare  parts  for  the  B-52  force.  Finally, 
it  nuts  some  money  where  the  adminis- 
tration's mouth  has  been,  into  naval 
shipbuilding,  in  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional attack  submarine. 

Ultimately,  these  matters  of  substance 
count  far  more  than  the  symbol  of  the 
B-1.  For  that  is  wh<it  this  aircraft  really 
is:  A  symbol,  a  symbol  that  unfortu- 
nately means  far  more  to  our  Air  Force 
than  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  a  symbol  uncomfortably  reminis- 
cent of  one  of  our  warships  encountered 
some  15  decades  ago,  when  we  first  ven- 
tured into  the  coastal  waters  of  the  Chi- 
ne"0  emp'Te.  Tha^  symbol  was  the  war 
junk.  The  war  junk  was  quite  impressive 
to  those  who  owned  it.  It  carried  many 
fearsome  banners.  It  was  outfitted  with 
loud  gongs  and  with  fireworks  to  terrify 
the  enemy.  It  had  been  highly  effective 
in  the  past  against  Japanese  pirates,  who 
invariably  fled  at  its  approach. 

Unfortunately,  the  war  junk  was  only 
a  svmbol.  It  had  no  effective  armament. 
When  it  came  down  the  rivers  to  scare 
off  the  Western  warships,  banging  its 


gongs  and  setting  off  its  firecrackers, 
they  replied  with  a  broadside  of  24 
pounders  that  blew  it  out  of  the  water. 

Today's  24  pounders  are  Soviet  SA-5's, 
6's.  lO's  and  so  on.  But  the  effect  is  likely 
to  be  the  same.  And  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestment will  also  have  proven  the 
same — nothing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  unacceptable  cost  of 
this  weapons  system,  the  money  that  this 
weapons  system  will  divert  from  very 
much  needed  conventional  force  mod- 
ernization, particularly  our  shipbuilding 
program,  and  the  fact  that  any  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  weapons  system 
will  be  very  temporary  at  best,  all  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  not  go  for- 
ward with  its  production.  The  decision 
which  the  U.S.  Senate  made  in  1977  was 
the  correct  decision.  I  think  history  will 
not  reward  the  U.S.  Senate  or  deal  with 
us  kindly  if  we  reverse  that  decision. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  against  this  weap- 
ons system. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  cloakroom  should  notify  absent  Sen- 
ators that  we  are  near  a  vote  and  I  expect 
to  vote  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  of  course,  will 
make  a  closing  statement.  It  is  his 
amendment. 

We  shall  not  make  a  motion  to  table 
this.  We  have  no.  agreement  to  vote  but 
I  assume  we  will  vote  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Let  me  make  a  statement  here  because 
I  think  it  is  a  significant  vote  that  is 
coming  up.  Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi.  I  was 
pointing  out  today  that  there  are  two  of 
us — the  Senator  from  Texas  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
I  in  my  capacity  here  as  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee — 
who  have  taken  the  lead  from  our  good 
friend.  In  past  sessions  of  Congress,  he 
had  the  duties  that  we  have  and  he  has 
taught  us  well  and  we  are  honored  to  be 
able  still  to  serve  with  him. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
two  of  us.  though,  represent  a  new  gen- 
eration. We  are  the  first  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  these  positions  whose  first 
military  experience  was  in  World  War  II. 
All  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  these 
jobs  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee have  had  dealings  with  the 
military  prior  to  World  War  II. 
,  I  keep  in  mind  the  question  I  kept  ask- 
ing myself  as  I  came  back  from  World 
War  II.  having  spent  3  years  of  my  life 
involved  in  that  war.  as  to  why  we  had  to 
get  involved  in  it.  The  conclusion  I  came 
to  then,  and  it  is  still  my  conclusion,  is 
that  we  get  involved  in  wars  when  we 
are  not  prepared  to  defend  ourselves. 

Personally,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able 
to  support  the  program  of  the  President, 
which  is  a  program  we  all  have  been  be- 
hind, of  strategic  modernization. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  asking  the 
Senate,  really,  to  act  upon  the  total  stra- 
tegic   modernization    program    in    this 


fiscal  1982  defense  appropriations  bill. 
The  strategic  modernization  program 
contains  five  complementary  elements, 
each  of  which  is  vitually  important  to 
the  maintenance  of  nuclear  deterrence 
and  strategic  stability.  These  five  ele- 
ments include: 

I.  ICBM  MODBRNIZATION 

The  development  of  the  MX  missile, 
deployment  of  the  missile  in  an  interim 
basing  mode  and  research  and  develop- 
ment on  three  alternative  permanent 
MX  basing  options; 

U.  SLBM  MODERNIZATION 

The  development  of  the  hard-target, 
counterforce  D-5  SLBM; 

III.  BOMBER  FORCE  MODEKNIZATION 

The  initiation  of  a  two-bomber  pro- 
gram (B-IB  and  Stealth) ,  to  replace  our 
aging  B-52  bomber  fleet; 

IV.   STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 

Increased  research  and  development 
on  ballistic  missile  defense  and  space  de- 
fense, with  improvements  to  our  air  de- 
fense capabilities;  and 

V.   STRATEGIC  C' 

The  initiation  of  a  program  to  upgrade 
U.S.  strategic  command,  communica- 
tions and  control  capabilities,  which 
would  include  improvements  in  missile 
attack  warning,  an  extremely  low  fre- 
quency communications  system  for  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  submarines,  and  other 
vitally  important  command  and  control 
improvements. 

No  one  element  of  this  strategic  mod- 
ernization program  is  expendable. 
Rather  each  element  is  complementary, 
and  is  designed  to  enhance  strategic 
deterrence  and  stability  across  the  broad 
spectrum  of  potential  nuclear  conflict 
scenarios.  To  successfully  maintain  de- 
terrence and  provide  the  President  with 
the  strongest  possible  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  START  negotia- 
tions it  is  essential  that  the  entire  strate- 
gic modernization  program  of  President 
Reagan  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

If  the  B-IB  bomber  program  is  denied 
in  this  appropriations  bill,  the  entire 
strategic  modernization  program  of  the 
Reagan  administration  will  be  rejected. 
All  of  the  efforts  to  strengthen  nuclear 
deterrence  and  the  President's  START 
negotiating  position  will  be  defeated. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  In  doing  so,  we  will  be  vot- 
ing not  only  for  the  B-IB  bomber  but 
also  for  the  strategic  force  moderniza- 
tion program  articulated  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  it  is  supported  by  the 
country,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  dem- 
onstrate that  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  remark  I  make 
to  my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  before 
us — and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  listen  to 
this — is  that  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for  the  Cohen-Nunn  amend- 
ment on  MX  basing.  That  was  accepted, 
as  well  as  several  other  amendments :  an 
amendment  to  increase  emergency  ex- 
penses for  defense  agencies,  the  amend- 
ment correcting  the  limitation  on  the 
National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice.  All  the  amendments  that  havo 


been  adc^ted  to  date  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  In  debate  during  4  full  days,  but 
one,  and  that  was  the  Iowa  amraidment, 
have  l)een  deleted  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  an  amendment 
adopted  that  would  delete  4  day  of  work 
in  one  fell  swoop. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  100  B-1 
bombers  while  continuing  research  and 
development  on  an  advanced  technology 
iKjmber  that  can  virtually  evade  radar 
detection,  known  as  Stealth,  strikes  me 
as  the  most  prudent  and  sensible 
course  which  he  could  possibly  have  fol- 
lowed. Our  existing  B-52  bombers  were 
built  in  the  1950's  and  1960's  and  are 
becoming  increasingly  costly  and  diffi- 
cult to  maintain. 

Estimates  recently  developed  by  the 
Air  Force  show  that  it  is  costing  us 
$12,000  for  each  hour  that  we  keep  one 
of  our  current  B-52  bombers  in  the  air. 
Indeed,  the  Air  Force  projects  that  it 
would  Ije  less  expensive  to  procure, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  fleet  of  100  new 
B-1  bombers  through  the  year  2000  than 
it  would  be  to  keep  our  existing  force  of 
aging  B-52's  in  operation  till  the  end  of 
the  century. 

We  simply  cannot  wait  any  longer  to 
decide  on  a  proper  replacement  for  these 
aircraft.  The  issue,  then,  is  whether  we 
should  go  now  with  the  B-1.  followed  in 
time  by  the  Stealth  bomber,  or  try  to 
leapfrog  directly  to  Stealth,  skipping  the 
B-1  altogether. 

The  problem  with  the  latter  course  is 
that  the  Stealth  bomber  is  still  just  a 
design  and  the  first  test  aircraft  will  not 
fly  for  at  least  another  3  years. 
While  the  basic  concept  shows  consider- 
able promise,  many  technological  and 
design  uncertainties  remain.  History 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  programs 
which  are  rushed  through  on  a  crash 
basis  result  in  cost  overruns  and  sub- 
optimal  performance.  The  Stealth  pro- 
gram is  too  important  to  be  pursued  im- 
prudently. By  going  with  the  B-1  now, 
we  will  gain  the  time  needed  to  get  the 
Stealth  program  right  while  at  the  same 
time  capitalizing  on  the  $6  billion 
already  invested  in  developing  the  B-1 
bomber.  If  the  Stealth  bomber  should 
become  available  sooner  than  we  think, 
we  can  always  shift  funding  from  the 
B-1  to  the  Stealth. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  in  the 
event  of  war  the  B-1  would  not  be  able 
to  penetrate  Soviet  air  defenses  and  thus 
should  not  be  built.  In  my  view,  this  ar- 
gument is  based  on  unrealistic  assump- 
tions regarding  likely  combat  scenarios. 
If,  in  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
had  decided  that  it  would  build  no  B-17's 
or  B-29's  unless  they  were  invulnerable 
to  German  or  Japanese  defenses,  we 
would  have  built  no  bombers  and  may 
well  have  lost  the  war.  Then,  as  now.  the 
success  of  a  bomber  attack  depended 
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more  on  tactics  and  mass  than  on  the 
invuhierability  of  a  single  bomber  in  a 
strictly  technological  sense. 

B-1  bombers  on  nuclear  retaliation 
missions  would  reach  Soviet  airspace 
several  hours  into  all-out  nuclear  war 
and  encounter  an  air  defense  network 
left  in  shambles  by  prior  U.S.  missile 
strikes  on  key  Soviet  airfields,  radars, 
and  command  and  control  facilities. 
Moreover,  the  bombers  could  launch  su- 
personic, nuclear-tipped  short  range  at- 
tack missiles  to  take  out  whatever  air 
defense  installations  remained  in  the 
designated  penetration  corridors  and 
employ  very  low  level  flight  and  newly 
upgraded  electronic  countermeasures  to 
evade  defenses  in  the  immediate  target 
area. 

In  a  letter  of  November  10,  1981,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Weinberger  and  CIA 
Director  Casey  affirmed  that  the  B-IB 
will  have  the  capability  to  penetrate  an- 
ticipated Soviet  air  defenses  well  into 
the  1990's.  I  believe  that  Soviet  military 
leaders  must  also  conclude  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  attacking  force 
would  deliver  bombs  on  target.  This 
knowledge — the  certainty  of  nuclear  dev- 
astation— is  the  essence  of  credible  stra- 
tegic deterrence.  And  a  credible  strategic 
deterrent  has  been  the  heart  of  our  ef- 
forts to  prevent  nuclear  war  for  the  last 
three  decades. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  B-1 
and  Stealth  are  more  complementary 
than  competitive  in  design.  Once  the 
Stealth  is  deployed  in  the  mid-1990's,  it 
would  assume  principal  responsibility 
for  the  manned  penetrator  role.  None- 
theless, the  B-1  will  remain  fully  capable 
of  serving  as  a  standoff  Cruise  missile 
launcher  or  as  a  conventional  bomber  m 
support  of  nonnuclear  military  opera- 
tions, such  p.s  a  U.S.  military  deploy- 
ment in  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf  oil 
fields.  The  advanced  technology  bomb- 
er, which  will  be  optimized  for  speed 
and  stealth,  will  not  be  nearly  as  effec- 
tive in  performing  these  missions. 

Last,  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  rec- 
ognize that  deployment  of  the  B-^  is  not 
only  fully  consistent  with  existing 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreements, 
which  this  administration  has  pledged  to 
respect  as  long  as  the  Soviets  recipro- 
cate, but  also  that  the  B-1  will  provide  a 
strong  underpinning  to  our  negotiating 
position  in  the  upcoming  START  talks. 
As  Secretary  Haig  advised  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  a  November 
4  hearing  on  the  strategic  package: 

More  than  any  other  elements  of  the  plan. 
B-1  and  MX.  and  the  degree  of  Congress  sup- 
port for  them,  will  make  or  break  an  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  reasonable  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  not  just  any  plane,  as  it  was 
referred  to.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  have 
345  B-52's  and  some  63  FB-lll's.  We  will 
have  1,366  F-13's,  1.383  F-16's,  160-plus 
P-15E's,  and  hundreds  of  A-6's  and 
A-7's. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  planes  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

strategic  and  tactical  bombers 
(current  and  projected) 

Strategic  bombers: 

B-52.  C.  P  and  D  models 78 

B-52,  G  and  H  models 267 

PB-UIA   63 

Tactical  bombers: 

P-18 - —  1.366 

A-6 --  160 

A-7 600 

AV-8B 336 

F-16 --  1.388 

P-15E 160  + 

Source:  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  looking  at,  as  everyone  has  agreed, 
is  that  between  now  and  1990,  we  are 
home  free.  We  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  nuclear  war.  We  are  not  going  to 
start  one.  We  have  a  sufficient  capabil- 
ity to  not  have  an  open  window.  But  they 
are  wrong.  We  have  an  open  window;  it 
can  be  seen  through.  Our  conventional 
forces  are  in  trouble. 

But  with  our  Trident,  as  many  have 
testified,  with  our  B-52's,  with  the  Min- 
uteman  Ill's — we  now  have  nearly  a 
thousand  in  silos — there  is  no  chance  of 
their  getting  away  with  a  nuclear  strike. 
So  there  will  not  be  any  nuclear  war, 
and  we  have  a  good  preventive  to  make 
certain  that  it  will  not  start. 

What  we  are  looking  for  after  1990  is 
a  manned  penetrating  bomber.  After 
that  particular  time  if  you  remember 
proponents  try  to  sell  the  plane  type  of 
attack,  on  the  basis  that  you  can  recall 
the  plane,  and  recall  the  decision. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
says  that  he  does  not  want  to  waste  4 
or  5  days.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  the  next 
decade.  We  will  not  be  able  to  recall  this 
decision.  When  the  next  Congress  comes 
in,  having  made  a  decision  tonight,  it 
will  be  in  both  bills. 

^hey  can  talk  about  waste,  fraud,  and 
abbse,  but  the  national  defense  budget 
will  go  up  $5.7  billion  next  year.  When 
the  next  Congress  comes  in  right  after 
that  in  1984,  it  will  be  $8.9  billion— $9 
billion.  That  is  the  hidden  cost  of  B-1  as 
shown  in  the  CBO  estimate — based  on 
real  inflation  rates. 

You  can  cut  the  cost,  but  when  you 
do,  you  stretch  out  delivery  of  the  plane 
and  you  are  back  then  to  a  1988  IOC 
and  you  have  a  penetrating  plane  for 
only  2  years.  Looking  further,  in  1985, 
you  are  committing  yourselves  to  $11.3 
billion:  in  1986,  $10.5  billion.  That  is  the 
commitment. 

You  are  not  concerned  now  about  nu- 
clear superiority  but  conventional  ade- 
quacy. You  have  condemned  yourself  to 
a  conventional  inferiority.  For  what? 
Well,  the  Senator  frcMn  Georgia  says  that 
we  might  not  be  able  to  guarantee  a 
Stealth  bomber.  But  with  this  crowding 
out  of  a  rapid  deployment  force,  the  600- 
ship  Navy,  the  Army,  National  Guard, 
and  Reserve  Forces,  the  Tactical  Air 
Command's  needs,  of  predispositioning 
ships  for  the  marines,  and  on  down  the 
list,  we  have  guaranteed  ourselves  a 
stealthy  Marine  Corps,  a  stealthy  Army, 
and  a  stealthy  Navy. 

Clausewitz  says  we  will  fight  the  war 


we  are  prepared  to  fight.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
so  we  will  not  fight  there  or  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  We  are  not  prepared  to  fight 
the  conventional  battle  at  the  NATO 
front  in  Western  Europe,  so  we  will  not 
fight  in  Western  Europe.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  a  nuclear  engagement.  So 
tonight  what  we  do  is  take  that  $40  bil- 
lion, where  we  are  already  prepared, 
and  over-prepare  us  for  nuclear  and 
under-prepare  us  for  conventional. 

As  Winston  Churchill  said,  thinking  as 
a  commander  in  chief,  knowing  that  you 
will  never  use  a  B-IB  for  its  mission  as 
a  penetrating  bomber  until  perhaps  you 
have  used  your  ICBM's  or  your  SLBM's 
or  your  Pershing  II's  or  your  air 
launched  or  your  sea  launched  cruise 
missile  and  so  forth,  about  the  sixth  op- 
tion is  to  have  a  manned  penetrating 
bomber  to  bomb  Moscow — in  reality,  as 
Churchill  said,  you  are  just  spending  $40 
billion  to  bounce  the  rubble  and  guaran- 
tee yourself  conventional  inferiority. 

Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Heinz  > ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch)  .  Is  there  any  other  Senator  who 
needs  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  66,  as  follows : 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  448  Leg.) 

YEAS— 28 

Baucus 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Blden 

Hollincs 

Pressier 

Bradley 

Kassebaum 

Pro  vm  Ire 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Lpvln 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Tscngas 

Eagleton 

Matsiinasix 

Williams 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Hart 

Nunn 

NAYS— 66 

Abdnor 

Oochtan 

Glenn 

Andrews 

Cohen 

Gorton 

Armstrong 

Crajiston 

Orassley 

Baker 

D'Amato 

Hatch 

Bentsen 

Danforth 

Hawkins 

Boren 

Dixon 

Heflln 

Bosch  wltz 

Dole 

Helms 

Burrilck 

Domenlcl 

HuUdleston 

Byrd, 

Diirenberger 

Humphrey 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

East 

Inoviye 

Cannon 

Exon 

Jackson 

CbUes 

Gam 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Nlckles 

Stafford 

Kasten 

Packwood 

Stcnnla 

Laxait 

Percy 

Stevens 

Long 

Quayle 

Symms 

Lugar 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Mattingly 

Roth 

Tower 

McClure 

Rudman 

Warner 

Melcber 

Sasser 

Weicker 

Metzenbaum 

Schmltt 

Zorinsky 

Moynihan 

Simpson 

Murkowskl 

Specter 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

DeConcini 

Goldwater 

Heinz 

Denton 

Hayakawa 

Wallop 

So  Mr.  Hollings'  amendment  (UP  No. 
744)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  order,  I  wish  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Senators  will  resume  their  seats. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inquire,  if  I 
may,  of  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  minority  manager  of  the  bill 
or  the  minority  leader  if  they  can  favor 
me  with  information  on  how  many 
amendments  are  yet  to  be  disposed  of 
and  how  long  it  may  take  to  deal  with 
them. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond to  the  majority  leader  by  saying  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  an  amendment.  He 
discussed  that  with  me  and  was  talking 
about  somewhere  around  20  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
jACKsnv)  hao  an  amendment  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  after  a  very  short 
discussion. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  has  an 
amendment.  We  have  not  discussed  how 
long  that  will  be. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
has  an  amendment  which  will  be  very, 
very  short  and  will  require  a  vote  but 
there  will  be  at  most  4  or  5  minutes  dis- 
cussion on  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
judge  from  the  list,  then,  that  with  those 
amendments  and  debate  on  them  we  can 
finish  within  less  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

We  anticipate  three  votes  out  of  that; 
at  least  1'^  hours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  see  the  minority  leader 
has  his  list  before  him.  I  wonder  if  he 
could  give  me  some  insight  as  to  the 
situation  on  his  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  see,  inclusive  of  the  amendments  that 
have  been  enumerated  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  a  total  of  at  least 
eight  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So,  that  would  be  eight, 
altogether,  including  the  three  that  were 
listed  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  prepared 
to  suggest  a  time  agreement  on  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  do  that  at  this  time. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  prepared 
to  suggest  that  there  be,  on  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Levin  with  respect  to  the 
B-52's,  30  minutes,  equally  divided;  on 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr. 
Glenn,  which  has  to  do  with  the  steam- 
ing hours,  et  cetera.  30  minutes,  equally 
divided;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Exon  with 
respect  to  ammunition,  30  minutes, 
equally  divided;  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution on  a  program  for  the  elderly,  20 
minutes,  equally  divided;  two  amend- 
ments which  I  will  have,  each  of  which 
I  will  be  agreeable  to  40  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  give  me  some  idea  of  what 
they  are? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes ;  one  deals 
with  an  add-on  on  Stealth;  the  other 
would  be  an  add-on  for  a  number  of  items 
which  were  included  in  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Hollings.  There  is  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Proxmire,  in  which  there  would 
be  40  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  make  that  30  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right,  30 
minutes,  equally  divided.  Then  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  on  which 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  says  it 
would  be  20  minutes  equally  divided,  was 
it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  wants  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thirty  minutes,  equally 
divided? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Then  there 
would  be  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Nunn, 
which  Mr.  Stevens  has  already  addressed 
his  remarks  to,  but  which  would  require 
a  rollcall  vote,  10  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

So,  I  would  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  there  is  also  to  be  contemplated 
something  like  eight  rollcall  votes,  in  ad- 
dition to  final  passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
lot  of  work  yet  to  do.  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  as  much  of  that  tonight  as  we 
can. 

Let  me  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  now  to  consider 
a  time  certain  for  final  passage  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  would 
propose,  if  the  majority  leader  would 
like  to  go  over — I  am  offering  two  alter- 
natives— if  the  majority  leader  went  over 
now,  I  would  say  no  later  than  4  o'clock 
p.m.  tomorrow.  If  he  wishes  to  go,  let  us 
say.  a  little  while  loiter  and  take  a  cou- 
ple of  these  amendments  with  the  roll- 
call votes,  we  could  cut  that  to  no  later 
than,  say,  3  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  need  to 
consult  with  Members  on  this  side.  Per- 
haps the  minority  leader  may  have  other 
Senators  he  wishes  to  consult  with. 

At  the  moment.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  withhold  that  request 
for  just  a  second? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  majority 


leader  entertain  the  idea  of  asking  unan- 
imous consent  right  now  that  all  future 
rollcalls  tonight  be  10  minutes?  We 
might  save  a  little  time,  anyway. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  do  that.  The  problem  I  have, 
frankly,  at  this  hour,  because  of  other 
commitments  Senators  have,  it  is  more 
difficult -to  get  them  back,  ordinarily. 
Some  carry  beepers  with  them  and  some 
can  be  reached  by  telephone.  I  would 
like  to  do  that,  but  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  I  cannot  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
versations with  lowans  I  have  often  ex- 
pressed my  wish  to  inhabit  a  world  where 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  spend  a 
single  penny  on  defense.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  live  in  such  a  world;  therefore, 
we  must  maintain  a  defense  posture  that 
enables  us  to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  Our  very  existence  as  a  nation  is 
dependent  upon  our  willingness  to  main- 
tain our  Armed  Forces  on  a  par  with  our 
potential  enemies. 

I  do  not  believe  an  America  that  is 
weak  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  serves 
the  cause  of  world  peace.  This  week's 
Economist  carried  an  interesting  article 
on  the  prospects  for  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  which  I  think  illustrates  my 
point  well.  Reporting  on  the  private  So- 
viet reaction  to  President  Reagan's  zero 
option  proposal,  the  article  stated: 

Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  would  have  to  be 
studied,  diplomats  were  told ...  it  was  a 
rather  brief  proposal,  more  details,  please  . . . 
then  we'll  analyse  .  . .  our  president  wants 
"very  substantial  cuts",  yours  is  calling  for 
liquidation  . .  .  hmmm.  that,  surely  is  a  ne- 
gotiable gap.  How  different  a  reaction  this 
has  been  so  far  from  that  in  March.  1977. 
when  Russia's  foreign  minister.  Mr.  Gromy- 
ko.  strode  before  the  waiting  press  to  read  a 
statement  scribbled  in  his  own  hand  bru- 
tally rejecting  the  cuts  in  big  long-range 
missiles  just  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
Vance. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  what  a  contrast. 
And  what  a  contrast  there  has  been  in 
the  postures  of  Mr.  Carter's  and  Mr. 
Reagan's  administrations.  President 
Carter  came  into  office  believing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  really  did  not  pose  a  threat 
to  international  stability,  that  it  was 
essentially  a  nonaggressive,  status  quo- 
oriented  state;  that  we  had  an  inordi- 
nate fear  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  did  not 
have  the  will  or  the  inclination  to  take 
the  steps  that  were  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  strategic  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  offer  to  reduce  strate- 
gic arms  was  not  honored  because  he 
gave  the  Soviet  Union  no  reason  to  honor 
it.  By  the  time  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  taught  President  Carter  a 
hard  lesson  about  Soviet  diplomacy,  it 
was  too  late. 
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President  Reagan,  on  the  other  hand, 
harbors  no  illusions  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  Prom  the  time  he  entered  oflQce, 
he  has  not  ceased  to  try  to  impress  the 
American  people  with  the  necessity  of  a 
strong  defense  to  counter  Soviet  imperi- 
alism. More  importantly,  he  has  dis- 
played the  will  to  increase  the  strength 
of  our  defense.  When  President  Reagan 
proposes  arms  liquidation  the  Soviet 
Union  is  forced  to  listen. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  everyone  in  the 
United  States  shares  the  commitment 
that  our  arms  should  be  used  only  for  our 
protection  and  the  protection  of  our 
allies.  This  year's  defense  budget  demon- 
strates an  important  commitment  to 
protect  and  maintain  our  freedom  and 
our  ability  to  work  to  bring  about  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

tJP   AMENDMENT   NO.    746 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  by  2  percent,  appro- 
priations for  titles  rv  and  V  Procurement 
and  Research  and  Development — for  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  bill) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 746. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section:   Section  notwithstanding 

any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  total 
budget  authority  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  titles  IV  and  V  of  this 
Act  Is  hereby  reduced  by  2  per  centum: 
Provided,  That  except  as  may  be  permitted 
by  Section  733  as  by  reprogrammlng:  no  ac- 
count, program,  or  activity  shall  be  reduced 
m  excess  of  5  per  centum. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Roth 
and  DuRENBERGER  be  added  as  cosponsors 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  a  2-percent  reduc- 
tion in  titles  IV  and  V— procurement  and 
research  and  development — from  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senate.  Only  in  extreme  circum- 
stances would  I  advocate  such  an  across- 
the-board  reduction,  and  I  choose  only 
two  of  the  titles  in  order  to  apply  this 
particular  amendment.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  view,  the  situation  as  far  as  defense 
appropriations  is  concerned,  is  indeed 
extreme.  For  the  defense  bill,  unlike  any 
other  bill  considered  by  the  committee 
this  year,  has  not  been  cut.  It  has  not 
suffered  any  reductions. 

In  fact,  the  Senate-reported  bill  rec- 
ommends Defense  Department  funding 
at  $208.5  billion,  some  $7.64  billion  over 
the  President's  September  budget  re- 
quest, and  $11.8  billion  over  the  House. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  correct  what  seems  to  be  a  predomi- 


nant Impression,  that  the  defense  bill  has 
been  subject  to  real  decline  over  the  past 
5  years.  That  is  far  from  the  truth.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  informed 
me  only  today  that  defense  had  a  real 
growth  increase  of  26  percent  from  1975 
to  1981.  And  from  1981  to  1982,  the 
President's  program  recommends  a  real 
growth  of  10  percent.  In  effect  then,  over 
the  past  6  years,  the  growth  in  defense 
spending — exclusive  of  inflation — has 
been  36  percent. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  is  responsible  for  rec- 
ommending sound,  fiscally  responsible 
funding  legislation  to  the  Senate,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  spending  levels 
proposed  to  us  here  today  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  my  view,  the 
proposal  is  neither  sound  nor  fiscally 
responsible.  I  regret  to  use  such  harsh 
words  against  a  proposal  on  which  I 
know  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
good  friend  Senator  Stevens  has  worked 
diligently.  In  no  way  do  my  remarks  cast 
reflections  upon  his  efforts  or  those  of 
the  staff  of  the  subcommittee. 

However,  the  stakes  are  too  high, 
particularly  during  the  budget  decisions 
necessary  this  fiscal  year,  to  be  less  than 
forthright.  The  impact  of  approving  a 
bloated  budget,  in  any  area  of  spending, 
can  be  devastating  to  the  charge  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  economic  renewal 
so  desperately  needed  by  this  country. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
the  following  facts  about  the  proposed 
defense  funding  mark: 

First.  If  the  Senate  approves  the 
recommendation  as  reported,  almost 
three-fourths  (74  percent)  of  the  often 
painful  cuts  we  have  made  in  domestic 
programs  this  year,  will  be  sucked  up  by 
this  single  defense  add-on  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  Senate  has  carefully 
and  methodically  reduced  domestic  pro- 
grams in  10  other  appropriations  bills 
by  some  $9.9  billion  from  the  administra- 
tion's March  budget  request.  And  in  a 
single  bill  we  nearly  obliterate  that 
record,  by  adding  to  that  request  some 
$7.6  billion. 

Second.  The  President's  veto  of  the 
continuing  resolution  2  weeks  ago  makes 
abundantly  clear  his  dissatisfaction  with 
congressional  efforts  to  reduce  domestic 
spending.  It  is  ironic  that  the  total 
spending  level  in  excess  of  the  President's 
September  request  for  10  nondefense  ap- 
propriations bills  is  nearly  doubled  with 
defense  at  the  recommended  level  of  $208 
billion.  The  average  increase  above  the 
President's  September  request  for  the  10 
nondefense  appropriations  is  under  a 
billion  dollars.  The  proposed  defense  add- 
on is  seven  times  that  figure.  Will  the 
congressional  and  Presidential  scrutiny 
be  applied  to  such  excess  in  the  military 
spending  bill?  Clearly  not. 

Third.  Even  if  the  Senate  was  to  reduce 
the  reported  bill  and  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  reduction  in  military 
spending— some  $8  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority from  his  March  request— defense 
spending  will  increase  by  45  percent  from 
what  was  spent  in  fiscal  year  1980.  If, 
however,  the  reported  level  is  adopted, 
defense  spending  will  increase  by  an  even 
more   significant   50   percent   over   the 


amount  spent  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Over 
that  same  period  of  time,  all  other  ap- 
propriations accounts — ^nondefense — will 
decrease  bv  13  percent. 

Under  the  President's  budget  proposal 
for  1981  through  1986,  we  will  spend  $1.4 
trillion  for  the  military.  Despite  that  al- 
most incomprehensible  sum,  we  do  not 
have  a  plan  as  to  how  and  where  that 
money  will  be  spent.  I  am  talking  about 
a  major  blueprint. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  4 — 6  months 
ago — I  stood  before  this  body  in'xeport- 
ing  the  1981  supplemental/rescission  bill, 
and  said: 

(This  bUl)  begins  a  defense  buildup  guided 
at  this  point  by  little  In  the  way  of  overall 
strategy. 

I  regret  to  say— in  fact,  I  am  embar- 
rassed to  say — that  this  is  still  the  case. 
While  the  administration  has  submitted 
its  5-year  defense  budget  which  projects 
a  more  than  doubling  of  military  expend- 
itures, from  $177  billion  in  1981  to  $366 
billion  in  1986,  we  still  have  huge 
programmatic  gaps  as  to  how  that  money 
will  be  spent. 

I  have  requested  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  prepare  a  projection  into 
the  out-years  of  the  administration's  fis- 
cal year  1982  defense  budget.  That  office 
cannot  accommodate  my  request  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  made  few 
decisions  on  what  programs  it  will  rec- 
ommend beyond  1982.  More  than  $50  bil- 
lion remains  undefined  in  the  next  5 
years.  Mr.  President,  DOD  has  in  effect 
said,  "give  us  the  1982  money,  and  we'll 
tell  you  later  what  we'll  do  in  '83."  In 
fact,  the  administration  has  failed  to 
supply  budget  justifications  for  the  two 
of  the  most  expensive  items  in  fiscal  year 
1982— the  MX  missile  and  B-1  bomber. 

It  is  elementary  and  imperative  that 
when  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  re- 
search for  new  weapons  systems  to  add 
to  the  200  systems  already  in  the  pipeline, 
we  must  know  the  program  plan  into 
which  these  weapon  systems  fit.  How 
many  of  each  does  DOD  plan  to  procure 
in  the  out-years?  What  is  the  anticipated 
mix  of  weaponry?  These  questions  must 
be  answered  if  Congress  is  to  make  ra- 
tional and  intelligent  decisions. 

I  shudder  to  think,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  imolications  of  this  lack  of  in- 
formation: There  is  no  long-term  policy 
or  conceptual  framework  involved  in  this, 
the  largest  military  peacetime  budget  in 
U.S.  history.  In  its  haste  to  draw  up  a 
defense  budget,  the  administration  failed 
to  sort  out  priorities.  It  simply  asked  the 
Services:  "What  do  you  want?"  This  is 
surely  management  without  specific  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  President,  it  mystifies  and  saddens 
me  that  we  in  Congress,  witliout  con- 
sciousness of  our  responsibility  for  these 
act'ons,  are  ready  to  appropriate  billions 
of  dollars  for  a  defense  policy  which  has 
not  yet  been  formulated;  for  a  long-term 
strategy  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped. We  continue  to  throw  these 
precious  dollars  at  a  problem,  without  a 
plan  of  how  we  are  to  solve  it.  In  the 
meantime,  quickly  and  somewhat  casu- 
ally, we  deprive  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  Americans  of  their  own  security, 
for  food,  for  housing,  for  a  proper  educa- 
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tion.  We  in  Congress  must  take  respon- 
sibility for  that  action,  as  well. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  fool  our- 
selves, and  we  are  surely  not  fooling  the 
American  public:  That  same  Federal 
dollar  which  is  deprived  from  the  human 
services  programs,  is  used  instead  to  feed 
the  voracious  appetite  of  the  military.  I 
use  the  example  which  I  have  mentioned 
before  to  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, because  no  more  clear  example  of 
this  phenomenon  can  be  cited  than  what 
occurred  several  weeks  ago  when  the  full 
committee  considered  the  Labor/HHS/ 
Education  bill.  The  committee  struggled 
desperately  to  find  $300  million  in  addi- 
tional cuts  in  programs  aiding  the  han- 
dicapped, unemployed,  low-income  stu- 
dents, elderly  poor  Americans  in  ill 
health. 

•  I  point  out  that  the  Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation  Subcommittee  had  already  re- 
duced the  President's  March  request  by 
some  $3  billion  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  administration's  new  budget  mark. 
During  the  very  next  hour,  that  $300  mil- 
lion was  quickly  consumed  by  the  nuclear 
weapons  program,  with  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  the  energy  and  water  appropria- 
tions bill,  voted  49  to  43.  I  might  add 
that  the  nuclear  weapons  program, 
under  the  committee  recommendation, 
had  already  received  a  $1  billion  increase 
over  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  constitu- 
encies around  the  country  are  alert  to 
the  irresponsibility  of  cutting  human 
services  so  that  more  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  built,  so  that  the  war  machine  can 
ramble  on  unobstructed.  We  are  certain 
to  approach  a  public  backlash  against  a 
military  buildup  that  appears  to  be 
reckless  spending  on  the  backs  of  vit«l 
domestic  programs. 

It  is  of  great  concern  to  me,  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that  the 
"Russians  are  coming"  mentality  has 
tended  to  supersede  all  sensibilities.  That 
cry  has  allowed  us  to  simply  throw 
money  at  a  problem  without  critical 
analysis,  to  deny  the  same  cost-effective 
standards  and  criteria  for  funding  de- 
fense programs  as  we  require  of  domestic 
ones;  to  participate  in  the  hypocrisy  of 
believing  that  our  strength  against  ene- 
mies resides  only  in  planes  and  fighting 
ships. 

I  regret  that  little  was  accomplished  in 
the  most  critical  area  of  defense  spend- 
ing, that  of  procurement.  Termination 
of  ineffective,  marginal  programs  which 
are  costly  and  replacement  with  effective, 
less  costly  weapons  systems  is  mandatory. 
Make  no  mistake :  It  will  be  impossible  to 
fund  all  of  the  200 -odd  weapons  systems 
we  now  have  in  the  pipeline  to  comple- 
tion. Even  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Carlucci  insists  that  we  have  too  many 
weapon  systems  for  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  budgeted.  But  neither  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  nor  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  willing  to  make  those  nec- 
essary, politically  difficult  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little  problem 
with  increasing  funds  for  our  readiness 
accounts — for  military  personnel,  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance.  But  these  im- 
portant facets  of  our  defense  have  gotten 
shrift  over  the  years,  compared  with  the 


skyrocketing  growth  of  new  weapons  pro- 
curement. How  much  has  been  spent  on 
improving  conventional  forces  rather 
than  on  boosting  U.S.  arsenal?  How 
much  for  improving  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  equipment  already  in  the  field, 
instead  of  buying  new  hardware? 

According  to  CBO.  the  revised  budget 
submitted  last  month  shows  funding  for 
new  weapons,  including  the  procure- 
ment, military  construction,  and  re- 
search and  development  accounts,  grow- 
ing from  $68  billion  in  budget  authority 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $89  billion  in  1982 
and  $175  billion  in  1986.  This  growth  in 
the  funding  of  new  weapon  systems  rep- 
resents a  real  increase  of  95  percent  be- 
tween 1981  and  1986  compared  to  a  real 
growth  for  the  defense  budget  as  a  whole 
of  52  percent  over  the  same  period. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to- 
ward a  moderate — 2  percent — decrease 
in  the  procurement  and  research  and 
development  accounts. 

My  amendment,  should  it  be  agreed  to, 
will  not  come  at  the  sacrifice  of  readi- 
ness of  forces  in  the  field.  But  at  the  ex- 
pense of  overly  complex,  unnecessary, 
cost-infiated  weapon  systems  which  are 
fully  funded  in  this  bill. 

Title  IV — procurement — and  title  V — 
research  and  development — are  reported 
in  the  bill  at  $86,121  biUion.  The  cost 
impact  of  my  proposed  2-percent  reduc- 
tion would  be  $1,722  billion. 

Under  the  conditions  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  reduce 
these  accounts  up  to  5  percent.  Of 
course,  as  specified  in  the  amendment, 
this  does  not  preclude  transfer  of  funds 
in  excess  of  5  percent,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  authority  is  needed 
to  provide  for  higher  priority  defense 
needs.  This  authority  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  section  733  of  the  bill. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  limited  discretion 
would  aid  the  Secretary  in  buying  smart, 
or  not  buying  at  all.  The  contrary  prac- 
tice, as  recommended  by  this  and  pre- 
vious administrations,  has  been  simply  to 
defer  spending  authority,  shuffle  money, 
stretch  out  buys,  all  of  which  increase 
the  long-term  cost  of  weapon  systems. 
The  Secretary  can,  with  this  transfer 
authority,  instead  move  to  cancel  a  mili- 
tarily ineffective  weapon  system,  just  as 
Mr.  Carlucci  has  suggested  needs  to  be 
done. 

According  to  CBO,  the  1982  budget  re- 
visions submitted  in  September  proposed 
a  number  of  stretch-outs  which  may  re- 
sult in  substantial  cost-growth.  For  ex- 
ample, the  original  March  request  pro- 
posed to  buy  60  A-10  aircraft  for  $9.1 
million  each.  The  October  revision  pro- 
poses to  buy  20  A-lO's  for  $13.4  million 
each — a  47-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  each  sdrcraft  due  primariy  to  the  less 
efficient  buy  size. 

Other  examples  of  higher  costs  re- 
sulting from  slipping  the  scheduled  de- 
livery of  weapon  systems  or  stretching 
out  programs  can  be  seen  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1980  SAR,  which  showed  increased 
program  costs  of  $673  million — 14  per- 
cent—for the  AH-64  helicopter,  $856 
million — 21  percent — for  the  DIVAD 
gun,  $907  million — 4  percent — for  the 
F/A-18  aircraft,  and  $1.06?  million— 8 
percent — for  the  F-16  fighter  aircraft — 
all  of  them  due  to  schedule  changes. 


Let  us  not  attempt  to  overstate  the 
impact  of  this  proposed  amendment.  Mr. 
President.  A  reduction  of  $1.7  billion  in 
the  context  of  hundreds  of  multimillion 
dollar  weapons  systems  will  in  fact  do 
very  little.  But  it  is  a  step  toward  re- 
sponsibly curbing  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture on  weapons  which  do  not  have  high 
priority,  which  squeeze  out  the  funding 
of  other  less  costly,  more  effective 
systems. 

Even  if  the  Senate  adopts  my  amend- 
ment, this  bill  will  remain  $5.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  over  the  President's 
request.  That  amount  is  nearly  six  times 
greater  than  any  one  of  the  12  other 
appropriations  bills  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  one  and  one-half  times  larger 
than  the  total  overage  of  the  nondefense 
appropriations  bills  for  1982,  as  reported 
by  the  continuing  resolution,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  distressing  that  all 
other  subcommittees  have  been  willing 
to  face  up  to  budgetary  realities  and 
painful  costcutting  decisions.  Yet,  when 
il  comes  to  defense,  we  are  unable  to 
even  apply  measures  of  cost-effectiveness 
to  the  largest  sum  ever  included  in  one 
bill  for  military  purposes  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science endorse  the  proposal  presented 
today.  I  know  and  I  want  to  underscore 
that  oenator  Stevens,  and  all  the  mem- 
ybers  of  that  committee  and  especially  the 
ranking  minority  member  i  Mr.  Stennis  • , 
have  worked  feverishly,  under  the  most 
difficult  of  circumstances,  to  produce  a 
proposal  within  tight  time  constraints 
and  after  numerous  alterations  in  their 
budget  by  the  administration.  However, 
in  my  view,  the  defense  bill,  which  is 
$42.46  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1981 
regular  defense  appropriation  bill,  and 
$7.64  biUion  over  the  President's  defense 
program,  is  excessive. 

Gene  R.  Laroque,  retired  rear  admiral, 
sums  it  up  well  when  he  claims  that  in 
contrast  to  popular  perceptions,  the  mili- 
tary budget,  as  now  formulated,  is  not  an 
effective  measure  of  our  real  defense  ca- 
pability. It  is  merely  a  symbol,  and  not  a 
very  good  one  at  that. 

Too  many  extensive  programs  are  com- 
peting in  the  military  arena,  and  even 
the  budget  increases  contemplated  by  the 
Reagan  administration  cannot  accom- 
modate all  of  them.  We  cannot  simulta- 
neously acquire  a  vast  new  arsenal  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  expand  costly  forces  for 
defending  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
add  to  substantial  equipment  and  man- 
power for  rapid  intervention  everywhere 
in  the  world,  enlarge  a  very  expensive 
Navy  for  deployment  on  all  the  world's 
oceans,  develop  new  weapons  that  are  al- 
ways better  than  Soviet  weapons,  and 
keep  existing  forces  at  a  high  level  of 
readiness  and  training. 

We  must  begin  to  set  priorities  in  our 
defense  spending.  Mr.  President.  These 
obsessions  with  combating  everj'  ex- 
tremely remote  scenario  with  a  unique 
weapon  system  is  a  fairytale  escaoade. 
And  it  prevents  us  from  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  assure  a  strong,  effective 
defense  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment.  It  represents  a 
small  but  important  move  toward  ration- 
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ality  and  the  critital  setting  of  priorities 
in  our  defense  program. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief.  Does  the  Senator  wish  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  them, 
yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Senator's 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
being  facetious  when  I  say  that  I  never 
realized  when  I  became  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  that  I  would  become  some- 
what interested  in  birdwatching  and  in 
entomology.  We  have  in  the  other  body 
one  group  called  the  Boll  Weevils  and  an- 
other group  called  the  Gypsy  Moths.  Or- 
nithologist is  the  word  my  friend  tells 
me  I  am  becoming  In  terms  of  watching 
the  peregrinations  of  some  of  our  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  listen,  at  the  time  we  considered 
the  continuing  resolution,  the  defense 
bill  was  not  an  issue  because,  if  you  look 
at  the  low  amount  in  the  House  bill  and 
and  the  low  amount  in  the  Senate  bill, 
this  bill  is  less  than  the  President's  budg- 
et by  more  than  $4  billion. 

It  is  over  in  the  Senate  because  we  have 
reduced  items  in  the  Senate  that  the 
House  put  up  high,  and  we  have  added 
items  that  the  House  did  not  contain. 

For  example,  $4.8  bUlion  is  for  the  pay 
raise  that  passed  both  Houses,  became 
law  and  must  be  funded.  That  is  not  over 
the  budget  in  the  1982  framework.  It 
should  not  be  considered  a  budget  buster. 
In  the  continuing  resolution  conference, 
it  was  not  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
items  that  was  over  the  budget. 

So  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  be  to  cut  2  percent,  or  $1.73 
billion,  which  means  a  $414  million  cut 
in  research  and  development,  a  $1.32  bil- 
lion cut  in  procurement. 

It  is  a  cut  which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
tie  the  hands  of  those  of  us  who  must  go 
and  negotiate  with  our  colleagues  in  the 
House,  in  conference,  and  try  to  bring  in 
a  bill. 

I  have  dedicated  our  committee  to 
bring  In  a  bill  somewhere  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  September  mark  that  was 
listed  in  the  President's  budget.  It  was 
approximately  $200  billion  so  far  as  the 
nonpay  items  are  concerned  in  this  bill. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  $4.8  bil- 
lion military  pay  increase  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  act  of  Congress 
which  was  passed  since  the  President's 
budget  came  in.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
budget  process.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  that  far  over.  I  know  it  is  nice 
to  talk  about  big  numbers,  and  we  have 
some  items  that  are  over  budget.  One 
is  the  inflation  item,  which  we  will  dis- 
cuss later,  along  with  the  3  percent  cost 
overrun  figure.  Those  are  two  legitimate 
items  that  are  above  the  House. 

In  the  supplemental,  we  took  the  infla- 
tion item  to  the  House.  The  House  would 
not  listen  to  us  when  we  pointed  out 


that  inflation  and  procurement  consist- 
ently rim  ahead  of  the  cost  of  the  rest 
of  the  economy,  and  it  is  wrong  to  under- 
state a  military  budget  to  the  extent  we 
do. 

This  time,  to  make  sure  we  had  con- 
ferenceable  items  in  addition  to  the  in- 
flation item,  we  added  a  cost  overrun 
item  which  deals  with  basically  the  MX 
and  B-1.  Senator  Proxmire  will  discuss 
that  in  a  moment. 

Right  now,  I  urge  the  Senate  and  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon,  respectfully, 
as  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  to 
remember  that  we  have  to  be  able  to 
negotiate,  to  represent  the  priorities  of 
the  Senate. 

If  you  cut  out  the  money  now  across 
the  board,  you  limit  our  complete  flexi- 
bility to  deal  with  the  priorities  that 
Senators  have  come  to  our  committee 
and  talked  about  throughout  this  whole 
year,  as  well  as  the  priorities  in  here 
that  the  Senate  has  as  opposed  to  the 
House. 

I  point  out  that  the  proof  of  that  is 
that  when  we  dealt  with  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  were  dealing  with  a  fig- 
ure under  the  budget — under  the  Presi- 
dent's September  mark — because  of  the 
action  of  both  Houses  in  reducing  items 
that  we  know  the  other  House  puts  a 
priority  on.  That  is  what  makes  the  de- 
fense conference  such  an  important  con- 
ference to  work  out  those  priorities  so 
far  as  the  weapons  systems  are  con- 
cerned. 

Senators  should  not  be  misguided. 
Those  are  not  major  weapons  systems. 
There  is  no  difference  betv,'een  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  differences  are  in  the  procure- 
ment items,  which  are  substantial  in 
amount,  because  of  the  myriad  number  of 
those  items.  But  the  major  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  President's  program  are  not 
in  dispute  in  amount  or  in  basic  ap- 
proach, so  far  as  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  concerned. 

This  amendment,  unfortunately, 
would  cut  that  item  of  agreement.  This 
amendment,  unfortunately,  would  cut 
the  B-1,  it  would  cut  the  MX,  and  it 
would  change  the  effect  of  the  Cohen- 
Nunn  amendment.  It  would  change  the 
effect  of  the  amendments  we  have  al- 
ready adopted  here  relative  to  other 
items  of  procurement. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  in  the  position  of 
asking  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Oregon. 
It  is  not  a  good  amendment  to  cut 
across  the  board  at  this  time,  before  we 
go  to  conference,  and  I  urge  that  it  not 
be  done. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  correct  one  misunder- 
standing that  I  think  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  has  concerning  my 
amendment. 

This  does  not  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  cut  those  specific  items. 
It  gives  flexibility  for  him  to  apply  cuts 
where  he  may  decide  and  to  set  his  own 
priorities.  So  it  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude those  specific  reductions  that  have 
been  enumerated  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Second,  I  wish  to  point  out  one  simple 


thing:  Last  year,  over  and  above  the  in- 
flation rate,  in  37  of  the  47  weapons  sys- 
tems, we  had  a  cost  overrun  of  over  $4 
billion.  I  repeat,  a  cost  overrun  of  over 
$4  billion  in  weapons  systems  procure- 
ment over  and  above  inflation.  My 
amendment  would  barely  be  one-fourth 
of  that  cost  overrun. 

In  cranking  in  a  so-called  3  percent 
growth  factor  for  a  couple  of  weapons 
systems,  that  is  an  invitation  for  cost 
overruns.  That  is  speaking  against  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  before 
our  committee,  that  he  was  going  to  get 
control  over  the  cost  overruns.  He  had  a 
31 -point  program. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said,  "I 
can  remember  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  came  before  our  committee  and 
told  us  he  had  a  program  to  get  control 
of  the  cost  overruns.  When  are  we  going 
to  get  control  of  the  cost  overrims?" 

Not  only  have  we  failed  to  get  control 
of  the  cost  overruns,  but  also,  we  now 
have  said,  in  effect,  that  we  are  going 
to  crank  them  in  as  an  invitation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  budget  year  by  a  so- 
called  growth  factor. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  by  only 
one-quarter  the  total  cost  overruns  in 
the  last  year,  over  and  above  inflation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
knew  of  a  way  to  legislate  cost  overruns, 
I  would  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  cut  $1.73 
billion  out  of  this  bill  now,  when  it  comes 
back  next  year  it  will  be  $2.5  billion. 
That  is  what  we  proved  before. 

Every  time  we  underfund  a  weapons 
system,  when  the  cost  comes  in  the  next 
time,  it  is  with  handling  costs,  all  the  ad- 
ministrative overhead,  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing lines  open,  production  lines  waiting, 
subcontractors  not  paid,  and  it  mounts 
up  imtil  it  pyramids. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is  this:  Let 
us  have  a  fully  funded  budget.  If  we  fund 
these  matters  in  advance,  there  will  not 
be  cost  overruns.  The  cost  overruns  take 
place  because  of  underfunding.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  get  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand that. 

It  costs  more  to  keep  a  production  line 
open  when  you  are  going  to  pay  for 
something  over  2  years  or  18  months 
that  could  have  been  done  in  a  year.  But 
if  you  put  up  only  part  of  the  money 
to  keep  it  running  part  way  during  the 
year,  it  will  rim  18  months  or  2  years, 
and  the  cost  overrun  is  cranked  into  the 
system  by  virtue  of  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
really  believe  that  the  cost  overruns  are 
caused  by  underfunding  or  because  we 
fail  to  take  the  action  we  should,  and 
that  is  to  give  multiyear  authority  to 
contractors  for  procurement  purposes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  some  instances,  we 
could  save  money  by  multiyear  funding, 
and  the  authoriza'cion  committee  has 
told  us  that  that  is  their  function— to 
authorize  multiple-year  funding — and 
we  have  not  done  that. 

However,  in  terms  of  the  areas  where 
there  are  changes  that  are  sought,  where 
they  would  add  moneys  to  procure- 
ment— small  amounts,  but  go  beyond 
line  items  we  have  earmarked,  to  take  a 
gun,  a  gunsight,  or  whatever  it  might 


be — if  the  contract  comes  in  over  the 
bid,  they  must  come  back  and  get  an 
additional  amount  of  money.  Meanwhile, 
they  enter  into  a  contract  for  less  than 
the  full  amount. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  with 
the  F-18's.  We  ordered  60  of  them.  The 
contract  was  let,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
contract,  52  were  delivered,  and  we  had 
to  come  back  and  ask  Congress  for 
money  to  fund  the  eight.  Many  people 
thought  we  were  buying  eight  more 
planes.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  recall  that.  They  asked,  "What  are 
we  doing?  We  only  agreed  to  buy  60." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delivery  on 
that  line  was  52.  and  they  had  to  keep 
the  line  open  to  produce  the  other  8  for 
which  we  had  already  contracted,  but 
we  tmderfunded.  Had  we  put  up  the 
money  in  the  beginning  and  given  them 
just  a  little  cushion  in  case  the  contract 
came  in  over  the  estimate — remember, 
those  items  are  just  estimates,  and  they 
are  just  human. 

Experience  shows  that  the  average  cost 
growth  is  3  percent  a  year.  I  say  give  them 
the  margin  of  3  percent  and  it  will  cost  us 
less.  The  F-18's  proved  that,  because 
when  we  ended  up,  we  paid  for  60  air- 
craft, but  we  paid  as  though  we  had 
bought  two  separate  lines  of  aircraft.  It 
really  cost  us  considerably  more  for  the 
last  eight  than  it  should  have  if  we  had 
funded  them  all  to  begin  with.  That  is 
all  we  are  saying. 

By  this  amendment,  it  would  take 
away  the  negotiating  position  on  the 
procurement  accounts  for  at  least  $1.32 
billion.  That  acquisition  already  has  been 
authorized.  It  is  approved  by  this  bill. 
The  money  is  just  not  here. 

So  in  the  supplemental  they  will  come 
in  and  ask  for  more  money,  and  I  would 
be  willing  to  bet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  stake  my  life  on  the  fact  that  if 
we  cut  out  $1.32  billion  by  the  time  it 
came  in  the  supplemental  it  would  far 
exceed  that  amount.  It  would  be  $2  to  $3 
biUion. 

We  proved  that  in  the  supplemental. 
I  had  the  figures  to  prove  in  each  in- 
stance where  one  of  these  cuts  went 
through  what  happened  the  next  year  in 
the  supplemental. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
onlv  one  additional  comment. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  really  to 
me  is  we  have  no  way  to  control  mili- 
tary spending.  There  is  just  no  way  to 
control  it.  We  just  have  to  add,  add,  and 
add  and  escalate,  escalate,  and  escalate. 

I  wish  we  would  have  the  same  kind  of 
cost  caring  about  the  development  of 
water  projects,  reforestation  of  our  na- 
tional lands,  and  some  of  these  other 
things  where  we  apply  a  certain  restric- 
tion and  where  contracts  have  to  be  kept 
within  means  or  the  programs  are  can- 
celed. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  the  Secretary  still  has  the 
authority  to  cancel  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  savings.  So,  consequently,  I  wish 
to  see  the  same  applied  to  the  procure- 
ment of  milk  for  school  milk  programs. 

But  any  time  we  seek  cost  overruns 
there  or  inflated  costs,  we  always  take 


the  attitude  there  must  be  a  lot  of  bums 
getting  into  the  public  trough. 

I  think  we  should  apply  the  same  cost- 
care  scrutiny  and  the  same  cost  analysis 
and  the  same  demands  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  military  procurement  that  we 
demand  in  any  other  procurement  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  votes.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  this.  But  I  just  do  feel 
this  is  but  a  very  small  percentage 
reduction. 

The  Senator  knows  the  agony  that  we 
have  gone  through  in  reducing  all  these 
nondefense  programs  in  our  bill  to  get  a 
Presidential  signature  on  a  continuing 
resolution.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
for  a  2-percent  reduction  in  two  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  that  have  been  the 
greatest  growth  parts  of  the  entire  de- 
fense program.  Other  programs  are  tak- 
ing 5, 10.  and  12  percent  reductions. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  go  back  to  our 
constituents  and  tell  them  we  made  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  reductions 
of  fiscal  year  1981.  Not  one  penny  was 
cut  from  Defense  in  the  rescission  pack- 
age and  we  cut  $14  billion  in  the  non- 
defense  programs.  Not  one  penny  was  cut 
from  Defense  in  reconciliation  and  $25 
billion  was  cut  from  the  nondefense 
programs. 

Let  me  say  from  President  Carter's 
last  full  year  defense  program  in  1980  to 
Mr.  Reagan's  full  defense  program  of 
1982,  it  will  go  up  49  percent.  In  those 
same  nondefense  areas  they  will  have 
been  diminished,  decreased,  and  reduced 
by  12  percent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  cannot  leave  that 
there  because  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  is  wrong.  The  authorization  com- 
mittee did  cut,  and  we  have  been  com- 
mitted to  live  with  that  limit  of  the  Sep- 
tember readjustment  of  the  President  of 
$2  billion  reduction  in  outlavs.  But  we 
have  agreed  to  fund  the  military  pay 
raise. 

Every  Senator  whom  I  ctm  see  here 
voted  for  that  pay  raise.  Somehow  or 
other  we  seem  to  be  getting  whipped 
over  the  back  because  we  put  $4.8  bil- 
lion up  to  pay  for  it. 

That  is  not  a  cost  overrun  as  far  as 
this  budget  is  concerned.  We  are  still 
going  to  be  under  the  President's  Sep- 
tember mark  when  we  come  back  from 
conference^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing the  President  gave  us  a  phony 
budget? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  the  President  did 
not  give  us  a  phony  budget.  Congress 
gave  the  President  a  ray  raise  after  the 
budget  came  up.  It  is  not  phony  at  all. 
The  payment  started  on  that  pay  raise 
on  October  1. 

But  again  do  not  cut  the  defense  bill 
this  way  on  a  2-percent  across  the  board. 
It  makes  no  sense.  It  will  cost  more 
money  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  to  reduce 
by  2  percent  the  amounts  allocated  to 
procurement,  and  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  an  additional  measure 
of  discipline  in  the  defense  budget  with- 
out damaging  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
President's  defense  rebuilding  program. 


In  fact,  the  $1.7  billion  that  this  amend- 
ment represents  will  still  leave  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  for  defense  in  fiscal 
year  1982  $6.1  billion  over  the  President's 
request. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
reversing  the  downward  trend  in  oiu- 
defense  capabilities,  I  have  been  uneasy 
over  what  sometimes  appears  to  be  an 
open  checkbook  approach  to  defense.  A 
decade  of  neglect  cannot  be  reversed 
overnight.  In  trying  to  do  so,  we  may  not 
only  end  up  with  less  defense  than  we 
need,  we  may  also  damage  the  economic 
base  for  a  sustained  and  effective  defense 
effort. 

We  have  many  and  complicated  de- 
fense needs.  We  need  to  have  an  ability 
to  respond  rapidly  to  crises  far  frcwn  our 
shores.  We  need  to  improve  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces.  We  have  per- 
sonnel shortages,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  increase  the 
amounts  available  to  procure  and  devel- 
op new  weapons  systems  to  meet  the 
enormous  growth  in  Soviet  military 
strength. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  has  done  a  thor- 
ough and  responsible  job  of  scrutinizing 
the  priorities,  costs,  and  effectiveness  of 
the  various  procurement  and  R.  &  D.  pro- 
posals submitted  to  it  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

But  let  us  be  candid.  The  prevailing 
mood  has  been  one  of  the  "more  is  bet- 
ter" when  it  comes  to  defense  hardware. 
The  pressure  has  largely  been  off  to  do 
the  kind  of  painful  prioritizing  that  has 
been  applied  to  social  welfare  programs. 

I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Senate  to  send  a  signal  to  our  defense 
planners,  and  to  the  country,  that  we 
have  defense  spending  under  control. 

If  we  do  not  send  such  a  signal — and  I 
must  say.  $1.7  billion  out  of  more  than 
$200  billion  is  minimal — I  fear  that  the 
public  confidence  so  essential  to  putting 
this  country's  economy  back  on  the  right 
track  will  be  undercut.  This  country  has 
taken  some  bitter,  but  necessary  medi- 
cine in  reducing  the  budget  in  social  wel- 
fare areas  to  restore  our  economy  to 
health.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take to  vitiate  the  beneficial  effects  of 
that  medicine  by  indulging  in  open- 
ended  defense  spending. 

Furthermore,  there  is  considerable 
doubt  among  expert  opinion  as  to  the 
ability  of  our  industrial  base  to  absorb 
the  massive  and  rapid  increases  in  de- 
fense procurement  being  proposed.  The 
immediate  effect  may  well  be  simply 
higher  prices,  rather  than  larger  quanti- 
ties or  better  quality.  I  know  from  hear- 
ings that  we  have  held  in  my  own  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  that 
defense  procurement  procedures  could 
be  greatly  improved,  resulting  in  large 
savings  for  the  taxpayer. 

Over  the  longer  term.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  too  many  of  our  best  engi- 
neering, managerial  and  scientific  tal- 
ents may  be  drawn  into  defense 
industries  to  the  detriment  of  our  inter- 
national economic  competitiveness.  The 
way  to  avoid  this  unfortunate  outcome, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  engage  in  a  pru- 
dently prioritized  rebuilding  program. 
And  the  only  effective  way  to  get  careful 
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prioritizing  out  of  any  bureaucracy  is  to 
keep  its  budget  under  strict  control. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  so  much  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  had  to  say  about  the  bloated 
nature  of  this  budget  and  the  contrast 
between  the  Increases  we  are  making  for 
defense  and  the  decreases  we  are  impos- 
ing on  equally  essential  social  programs, 
that  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  vote  for 
his  amendment. 

But  I  long  ago  concluded  that  across- 
the-board  cuts  and  transfer  amend- 
ments are  an  unacceptable  way  of  re- 
allocating expenditures.  I  have  reached 
that  conclusion  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  is  an  abdication  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. For  example,  I  think  we 
could  easily  achieve  the  savings  contem- 
plated by  the  amendment  by  making  re- 
ductions in  the  B-1  and  MX  research 
and  development  programs  and  increas- 
ing competition  in  defense  procurement 
programs.  But  this  amendment  leaves 
the  decision  about  where  to  cut  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  it  would  be 
their  priorities  which  would  determine 
the  cuts  rather  than  the  Congress. 

Consequently  we  might  be  faced  with 
cuts  in  the  very  programs  I  have  fought 
to  strengthen  over  the  past  few  weeks — 
programs  designed  to  increase  our  con- 
ventional strength.  In  fact,  given  the 
Department's  support  for  the  B-1  and 
MX  basing  mode  and  their  opposition 
to  the  amendments  that  have  been  of- 
fered to  increase  spending  in  conven- 
tional areas.  I  suspect  that  is  precisely 
what  they  would  do.  I  cannot  support 
either  that  outcome  or  the  process  which 
would  allow  it  to  take  place. 

Second,  I  have  always  believed  that  if 
those  of  us  who  support  social  programs 
want  to  have  any  hope  of  preventing 
across-the-board  cuts  in  those  areas, 
then  we  have  to  be  able  to  argue  from  a 
consistent  base.  If  we  vote  for  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  defense,  how  can  we  legiti- 
mately argue  that  proponents  of  sundry 
cuts  should  identify  where  precisely  they 
would  make  them  in  social  programs? 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  while  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  arguments  made  by 
Senator  Hatfield,  while  I  certainly  share 
his  goals,  I  cannot  agree  with  his  meth- 
od and  accordingly,  I  must  reluctantly 
vote  against  it. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hedjz)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  is  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  vote  "nay." 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  any  other  Senator  wishing  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  449  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 

Abdnor  Kassebaum  Pryor 

Andrews  Kacten  Quayle 

Burdlck  Kennedy  Randolph 

Byrd,  Mathlas  Rleple 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Ma.tsunaga  Roth 

Chafee  Mattlngly  Simpson 

Danforth  Metzenbaum  Specter 

Dole  Mitchell  Stafford 

Durenberger       Nickles  Tscoigas 

Bagleton  Pell  We'.cker 

Hatfield  Percy  WUliams 

Hawkins  Pressler 

Inouye  Proxmlre 

NAYS— 57 


Armstrong 

Exon 

Long 

Baker 

Ford 

Lugar 

Baucus 

Gam 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Biden 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murkowskt 

Boschwltz 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Heflim 

Rudman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

HoUings 

Sa«er 

Chiles 

Huddleeton 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

lAxalt 

Tower 

Dom.eniicl 

Leahy 

Warner 

East 

Levin 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Cochran 

Goldwater 

Wallop 

DeConcini 

Hayakawa 

Denton 

Heinz 

So  Mr.  Hatfield's  amendment  (UP 
No.  746)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    747 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  and  myself,  I  call  up  an 
unprinted  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  himself  and  Mr.  Warner  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  747. 

On  page  71,  after  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  .  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  strategic  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  provide  funds  for  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomber  program  at  a  level  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  provided  by  the 
committee  of  conference  on  this  bill  In  or- 
der to  maintain  priority  emphasis  on  this 
program." 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Order 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  this  appropri- 
ations act  which  is  intended  to  maintain 
a  priority  emphasis  on  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  program.  While  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  only  be 


for  1  year.  I  am  offering  it  to  send 
a  clear  signal  to  the  administration 
that  they  should  continue  to  maintain 
a  high  priority  on  the  ATB  program 
so  that  the  earliest  practical  date  for 
its  Initial  operational  capability  can  be 
achieved. 

This  amendment  does  nothing  more 
than  commit  the  Pentagon  o£Qci{ds  to 
what  they  have  already  said  is  their 
objective.  Specifically,  this  amendment 
prohibits  the  transfer  of  funds  out  of  the 
ATB  program,  but  permits  the  transfer 
of  additional  funds  into  this  program 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  they  are  needed.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  publicly  stated  the  admini- 
stration's policy  is  to  avoid  delay  in  the 
development  of  the  advanced  technology 
bomber.  In  meetings  with  other  high- 
ranking  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  have  been  given  further  as- 
surances of  their  commitment  to  the 
early  deployment  of  the  advanced  tech- 
nology bomber. 

However,  given  the  cost  of  the  B-IB 
which  will  be  about  $30  billion  under 
the  general  estimates  of  the  administra- 
tion, one  of  my  concerns  is  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  negative  budgetary  impact  on 
the  advanced  technology  bomber  pro- 
gram. A  delay  in  the  availability  of  the 
advanced  technology  bomber  could  im- 
pair our  strategic  forces  in  the  1990's. 
We  must  make  sure  that  the  commit- 
ment to  building  the  B-IB  bomber  does 
not  damage  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tional resolve  to  also  fund  the  ATB. 
Moreover,  after  the  first  100  B-IB  air- 
craft have  been  committed  to,  there  will 
be  some  pressure  to  continue  production 
of  the  B-IB  based  solely  on  the  argu- 
ment of  lower  unit  cost  per  aircraft  for 
a  larger  production  run  allowing  wider 
amortization  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  early  production  costs. 
When  that  time  comes,  we  will  have  to 
resist  such  pressures  if  the  ATB  pro- 
gram is  to  be  pursued  to  the  actual  de- 
ployment in  our  strategic  forces.  The 
only  reason  that  I  could  envisage  for 
diverting  funds  from  the  ATB  program 
to  further  B-IB  production  would  be 
if  the  advanced  technology  bomber  pro- 
gram is  not  successful  in  meeting  its 
technical  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  will  protect  the  ATB  pro- 
gram from  diversion  of  funds  during 
fiscal  year  1982  to  other  defense  pro- 
grams. I  hope  the  administration  will 
submit  budget  requests  in  future  years 
for  the  ATB  program  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  an  aggressive 
program  which  they  have  expressed  as 
their  intent. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch)  .  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
committee, of  which  Mr.  Jackson  and 
I  are  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  carefully  laid  in 
the  hearings  the  foundation  in  this 
amendment  and  established  by  all  the 
witnesses  that  appeared  that  this  was 
the  intention  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Nevertheless,  it  is  our  desire  to 
have  a  little  insurance  policy.  I  think  it 
meets  the  legitimate  concern  raised  by 


our  colleague  from  Georgia  earlier  today 
and  our  colleague  from  Maine.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  I  understand  the  managers  are 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  am  for  this.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
of  the  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  what  is  tlie  usual 
procedure  for  the  Pentagon  if  they  want 
to  transfer  funds  out  of  one  fund  or 
account  into  another  account? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  They  would  have  to  re- 
program  it  if  it  was  an  amount  in  excess 
of  the  stated  amount  in  our  report.  But 
they  would  have  to  come  in  with  a  re- 
programing. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Come  in  for  congressional 
action  or  just  committee  approval? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  would  be  committee 
approval  for  reprograming  in  excess  of 
the  stated  limited  amount  that  would  be 
necessary  in  a  category  like  this.  We 
would  not  look  with  favor  upon  repro- 
graming, 

Mr.  GLIPNN.  I  know  they  need  some 
flexibihty  in  funding.  What  is  the 
amount  that  they  have;  does  the  Senator 
recall?  I  do  not  plan  to  make  a  long  is- 
sue of  this  tonight.  I  am  just  curious 
about  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  report,  we  have 
increased  the  amount  that  can  be  re- 
programed  from  $5  million  to  $12  million 
as  the  threshold  for  increases  to  existing 
procurement  programs.  There  is  a  per- 
centage involved,  too.  but  the  maximum 
would  be  $12  million. 

This  amendment  would,  in  effect,  state 
that  could  not  be  done  except  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Even  that  minimum? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  minimum 
amount  could  be  changed  aroimd  up  to 
the  $12  million. 

Mr.  GLENN,  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  discussed  this 
with  us.  Wc  know  that  he  has  discussed 
the' language  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner)  and  with  Dr.  De- 
Lauer,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  with  us  and  we  have  had 
some  impact  on  it  in  terms  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  money  for  strategic  pro- 
grams. I  am  informed,  and  I  am  able  to 
state  to  the  Senate,  that  it  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  the  administration.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  amendment  (UP "No.  747)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  If  there  are 


no  amendments.  I  will  ask  for  third 
reading. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Third  reading. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  ready.  I  have  been  requested 
by  Senator  Hollincs  to  hold  off  until  he 
has  a  chance  to  get  back.  He  left  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. I  can  get  mine  ready  now  if  you 
are  willing  to  discuss  it.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    7«8 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiBE) .  for  himself.  Mr.  Pryoe.  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  748. 

On  page  24.  line  20.  strike  "$14.044.298.000. " 
and  insert  "$13,987,298,000.". 

On  page  28.  line  18.  strike  "$9,076,906,000." 
and  Insert  "$9,018,400,000.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  if 
the  manager  of  the  bill  would  prefer 
that,  or  I  can  just  proceed.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  take  very  long  in  either  event.  But 
if  he  wants  an  agreement  on  15  minutes 
on  a  side,  I  am  happy  to  agree  to  that, 
if  that  would  serve  the  interests  of  the 
manager. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
amendment  not  exceed  15  minutes  to  a 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  incorporated  a  special  line 
item  in  this  bill  which  anticipates  and 
pays  for  in  advance  the  cost  growth  in 
the  B-1  and  MX  programs.  Using  an  ar- 
bitrary figure  of  3  percent,  a  total  of  $57 
million  is  added  on  for  the  B-IB  pro- 
curement and  advance  procurement  and 
$58.5  million  is  added  on  for  MX  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  engineer- 
ing. Now.  that  is  a  total  of  $115  million 
in  anticipated  overnms — virtually  un- 
precedented. 

I  was  told  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  this  had  been  done  before, 
but  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  discover 
any  precedent  for  this.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  a  number  of  staff  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They  cannot  re- 
call this.  I  have  discussed  this  with  Pen- 
tagon personnel.  They  cannot  remember 
it. 

So  this  is  giving  this,  not  for  inflation. 
Mr.  President,  not  for  inflation,  this  Is 
for  sheer  overruns,  overruns  that  have 
not  yet  occurred,  have  not  been  requested 
by  the  Defense  Department,  and  are 
above  and  beyond  the  increase  for  infla- 
tion already  built  into  the  bill. 

This  point  must  be  clearly  understood. 
The  committee  has  increased  the  allot- 
ment for  inflation  in  this  bill.  This  in- 
crease for  inflation  applies  to  both  the 
MX  and  the  B-IB  programs.  But  on  top 


of  this  increase  for  inflation  above  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
on  top  of  this  inflationary  add-on  there 
is  another  increase  for  mismanagement. 
We  are  putting  money  in  this  bill  above 
inflation  for  classic  cost  growth — waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  mismanagement,  under- 
estimating, buy-ins,  and  bail-outs. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
arbitrary  3-percent  add-on  and  save  the 
taxpayers  over  $115  million.  The  com- 
mittee is  arguing  that  the  taxpayers  are 
being  asked  to  pay  taxes  for  miismanage- 
ment.  I  say  that  is  outrageous  and  should 
never  be  done  in  advance. 

Mr.  President,  including  advance  cost 
overruns  for  the  B-1  and  MX  programs 
establishes  a  precedent  which  will  im- 
peril the  Federal  budget.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  the  amount  of  money  is  the 
precedent  involved.  The  rationale  that 
we  should  program  for  expected  but  not 
yet  occurring  cost  overruns  in  a  prior 
year  budget  would  mean  that  every  ap- 
propriations bill  would  be  artificially  ex- 
panded by  mammoth  amounts.  In  the 
last  year,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
informed  the  Congress  that  major  civil 
and  military  acquisitions — programs  now 
ongoing  but  not  yet  completed,  have  ex- 
perienced a  cost  overrun  of  $170  billion. 
Only  half  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
inflation. 

Therefore  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  MX  and  B-1  cost  over- 
run add-on  in  this  defense  bill,  we  would 
have  to  add  $85  billion  annually  to  the 
appropriations  process.  There  is  no 
greater  risk  to  the  budget  process  than 
the  initiation  of  advance  programing 
for  cost  overruns. 

Planning  for,  anticipating,  and  budg- 
eting for  cost  overruns  is  a  budget  man- 
ager's dream.  No  longer  will  our  procure- 
ment specialists  have  to  worry  about 
coming  to  Congress  with  an  overrun 
story.  We  are  telling  them  that  the  Con- 
gress expects  an  overrun — so  go  ahead 
and  overrun  if  you  want.  We  expect  it. 
we  know  it  is  coming,  we  are  budgeting 
for  it.  so  why  should  the  manager  make 
any  great  effort  to  avoid  cost  growth?  I 
can  tell  you  today  that  if  this  precedent 
is  established,  every  program  manager 
will  simply  plan  for  the  cost  overrun — 
maybe  even  welcome  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  bury  cost 
overrun  problems  and  keep  them  out  of 
sight,  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this?  If  you  wanted  to  gut  the 
provisions  of  the  Nunn  amendment, 
which  we  adopted  unanimously,  which 
highlights  cost  growth  in  defense  pro- 
grams and  provide  1  automatic  devices  to 
curtail  overruns,  then  what  would  be  a 
good  strategy  to  do  this?  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  saying  this  is  the  intent 
of  the  3-percent  provision.  I  am  arguing 
that  it  is  the  practical  result  of  it.  And 
that  result  would  be  to  incorporate  cost 
overruns  in  the  regular  appropriations 
process.  From  this  point  on  cost  overruns 
will  have  a  new  measuring  base.  There 
will  be  real  cost  overruns  and  budgeted 
cost  overruns.  We  will  have  overruns  in 
and  out  of  the  budget. 

Anticipating  cost  overruns  poses  an- 
other hazard.  What  happens,  for  exam- 
ple, if  the  program  is  well  managed,  and 
to  use  the  B-1  as  a  case  in  point,  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Is  right  and  there 
will  be  no  cost  growth  in  that  program. 
Then  what  happens  to  the  3-percent  ex- 
tra we  have  given  them?  Does  anyone 
believe  that  the  Air  Force  is  going  to  give 
that  money  back?  Will  the  Treasury  ever 
see  a  dime  of  that  3  percent  again  even  if 
there  is  no  cost  growth?  I  think  not. 
Somehow  a  use  will  he  found  for  that 
money.  If  you  were  a  program  manager 
and  had  an  extra  $50  million  lying 
around  waiting  for  a  cost  overrun  to  hap- 
pen, there  would  be  a  terrible  temptation 
to  put  those  dollars  to  use  even  if  a  cost 
overrun  had  to  be  invented. 

Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
very  graciously  gave  me  aircraft  unit 
cost  estimates  for  some  of  our  fighter 
planes.  F-14's,  F-18's,  F-15's.  F-16's.  and 
so  forth.  What  this  sheet  shows  is  that 
with  infl^ion  taken  out,  the  cost  overrun 
on  the  F-14  was  3  percent  and  the  F-18 
was  1.4  percent. 

The  F-15  was  2.5  percent:  the  F-16. 
2.1  percent,  and  then  3.3  percent  on  the 
UH-60.  3.0  percent  on  the  A-10.  In  half 
the  cases  it  was  below  3  percent.  So  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  case  is  providing  for 
an  anticipated  overrun  and  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  they  will  not  reach  it. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  very  firm  In 
saying  that  he  thinks  his  cost  estimates 
can  be  met.  In  this  bill  we  are  giving  an 
additional  allowance  for  inflation  above 
what  the  House  provides  and  above  what 
the  administration  requested. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  amendment  leaves 
the  committee  inflation  increase  intact. 
It  does  not  touch  that  inflation  increase. 
The  Senator  is  saying  that  he  agrees 
with  that  increase? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  going  fur- 
ther in  saying  that  h's  amendment 
would  remove  the  additional  3  percent 
the  committee  has  put  in  on  two  maior 
programs  which  are  identified  as  antic- 
ipated cost  overruns,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  sponsored  an  amend- 
ment in  the  past,  earlier  this  year,  which 
has  become  law  now,  which  was  designed 
to  bring  about  some  accountability  in 
this  overrun  system.  I  think  it  is  threat- 
ening the  very  national  security  of  our 
country  because  I  think  we  are  disarm- 
ing by  procurement  overruns,  inadvert- 
ently. What  that  amendment  is  sup- 
posed to  do  is  to  bring  to  bear  some 
pressure  on  the  program  planners  and, 
in  turn,  on  those  who  do  the  estimating 
to  first  of  all  have  correct  estimates  so 
we  can  make  meaningful  comparisons 
when  we  choose  between  weapons  sys- 
tems, and,  second,  for  the  program 
planners  to  plan  the  program  in  a  way 
that  minimizes  cost  overruns.  It  is  an 
accountability  amendment  because  the 
program  manager  has  to  be  identified. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  see 
that  the  committee  provision  for  cost 
overruns  is  inconsistent  with  that  ap- 
proach? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  earlier  this  year,  is  an 
amendment  which  I  enthusiastically 
supported.  Highlight  the  cost  overrun, 
expose  it. 

This  would  contradict  it  by  providing 
in  advance  for  an  anticipated  cost  over- 
run. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  good  point  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia.  I  appreciate  his 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
viding advance  cost  overnuis  also  threat- 
ens the  check  and  balance  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Congress.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  not  only  to  fund  programs 
but  to  check  on  them  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  they  are  being  carried  out  in 
an  efficient  manner.  We  owe  that  to  the 
taxpayers.  By  budgeting  for  cost  over- 
runs in  advance  we  give  up  the  oppor- 
timity  to  enforce  discipline  on  the  pro- 
gram managers  when  they  overspend. 
Instead  we  tell  them  "Go  ahead  and 
spend,  spend,  spend.  We  will  cover  you 
with  automatic  cost  overrun  insurance." 
That  is  what  this  program  is — insurance 
against  being  hauled  before  Congress  to 
answer  embarrassing  questions.  Free- 
dom to  exploit  the  3-percent  free  money 
at  will. 

No  proposal  in  recent  memory  runs 
more  counter  to  good  business  sense 
than  the  automatic  cost  overrun  appro- 
priation. Can  you  imagine  what  would 
happen  in  the  board  room  of  any  major 
corporation  if  you  stood  up  and  said, 
"Now  that  we  have  fully  budgeted  for 
inflation,  let  us  now  budget  for  mis- 
management. Let  us  accept  mismanage- 
ment as  a  normal  price  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Let  us  expect  to  have  cost  over- 
runs, not  related  to  inflation,  and  budget 
for  them  in  advance." 

That  is  not  how  business  works.  Busi- 
ness enforces  discipline  on  its  workers 
and  on  its  management  team.  If  there 
is  mismanagement,  they  do  not  simply 
budget  for  it;  they  flnd  out  the  cause 
and  flx  it.  Believe  me,  they  would  not 
tolerate  a  permanent  form  of  misman- 
agement built  into  their  budget  cycle  at 
a  fixed  rate  every  year.  Where  the  ledger 
is  the  key  to  success  or  failure,  disci- 
pline and  profit  are  the  enforcing 
mechanisms — not  automatic  plaiming 
for  mismanagement. 

Far  from  being  an  example  of  truth  in 
budgeting,  the  automatic  3-percent  cost 
overrun  proposal  actually  is  the  accept- 
ance of  mismanagement  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  telling  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  that  we  can  do  nothing 
about  cost  overruns  except  pay  for  them 
in  advance.  This  is  not  truth  in  budget- 
ing; this  is  wholesale  abdication,  a 
throwing  in  the  towel,  an  admission  of 
failure  which  makes  a  mockery  out  of  the 
budget  process.  We  might  as  well  start 
putting  in  line  items  for  waste,  fraud. 


and  abuse  because  we  all  know  that  oc- 
curs. So  why  not  put  it  in  the  budget? 
We  know  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  federal  system,  so  why 
not  budget  for  it  in  advance? 

We  should  all  recognize  that  this  in- 
novative concept  of  budgeting  cost  over- 
runs in  advance  has  not  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Can  you  imagine  what 
OMB  might  say  if  we  were  to  add  $85 
billion  to  the  budget  every  year  from  now 
on  based  on  this  concept.  We  would  have 
to  put  off  balancing  the  budget  into  the 
next  century  if  this  proposal  gets  a  life 
of  its  own.  It  is  a  sure  fire  way  to  increase 
spending  at  an  enormous  rate.  Those  who 
support  this  concept  will  be  contributing 
to  the  biggest  potential  raid  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  a  decade.  Talk  about  big 
spenders.  We  now  have  a  concept  which 
not  only  endorses  the  size  of  planned 
budgets  but  would  automatically  increase 
thestJ  budgets  by  3  percent  annually. 

In  sum  the  President  has  not  asked  for 
this.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  not 
asked  for  this.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  not  asked  for  this.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  has  not  asked  for  this.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  has  not 
asked  for  this.  OMB  has  not  asked  for  it. 
But  the  defense  contractors  will  abso- 
lutely love  it.  It  means  they  can  just  go 
ahead  and  budget  for  cost  overruns  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  given  them  the 
green  light. 

This  is  iust  not  the  camel's  nose  under 
the  tent.  He  has  all  four  feet  in,  his  hump 
is  sticking  out  the  ceiling,  and  his  nose 
is  in  the  food  bucket.  This  is  a  budget- 
busting  concept  if  there  ever  was  one.  It 
is  an  automatic  soendrng  device  that 
could  eventually  break  the  budget  if  it 
gets  a  start  here  today. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ator to  turn  to  page  21  of  the  bill.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  every  Senator  to  page 
21.  line  18,  iust  to  demonstrate  my  posi- 
tion on  this.  I  must  say  we  had  a  full 
discuss'on  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
back  us  uo  on  this  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  may  be  the  turning 
point  of  trying  to  deal  with  budgets  of 
the  size  we  are  talking  about. 

If  you  look  at  that.  $808  million  is 
provided  for  cost  growth  and  other  ex- 
penses on  prior  year  proerrams.  That 
applies  only  to  the  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version account  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Contrary  to  what  the  Senator  says, 
every  single  item  we  have  here  in  this 
bill  has  a  catch -up  account  for  past  cost 
growth  and  postanoropriation  cost  in- 
curred because  we  do  not  act  like  we  are 
in  a  board  room. 

Let  me  just  address  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  about  a  project  that  I  know 
something  about.  We  just  passed  the 
waiver  for  the  Alaska  gas  pipeline.  That 
pipeline  is  going  to  cost  $8.7  billion  in 
1981  costs.  By  the  t'me  the  company,  as 
required  by  the  PERC  procedure,  figure.3 
out  its  costs,  do  you  know  what  its  costs 
are  on  the  estimate  we  just  approved? 
Thirty-one  billion  dollars.  Do  you  know 


why?  There  is  a  cost  overrun  pool,  there 
is  an  inflation  pool,  there  is  a  pool  for 
contingencies,  and  the  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment who  manage  the  approval  of  a 
pipeline  of  that  size  say  you  cannot  build 
that  project  in  terms  of  as-spent  dollars 
for  less  than  $31  billion. 

Here  we  are  as  the  Senate.  We  are 
starting  a  project  of  $20.5  billion  in  terms 
of  the  B-1.  I  have  been  criticized  be- 
cause I  said  I  agree  in  the  long  run  that 
is  going  to  cost  about  $40  billion.  Do  you 
know  why?  It  is  going  to  cost  $40  billion 
because  we  do  not  budget  the  way  a 
business,  a  sound  business  concern, 
would  do  it.  They  would  figure  in  what 
the  cost  growth  is  going  to  be.  They 
would  figure  in  a  realistic  projection  of 
inflation.  Then  they  would  give  a  top 
flgure.  Then  do  you  know  what  they  do? 
They  give  an  incentive  to  management  to 
come  in  under  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  exactly 
what  FERC  did  to  the  Alaska  gas  pipe- 
line. There  is  an  incentive  rate  of  return 
if  they  bring  in  a  gas  pipeline  for  less 
than  $30  billion. 

All  this  does  is  for  the  first  time  on  two 
items,  the  two  new  ones  in  the  bill,  the 
MX  and  B-1,  that  in  the  past  on  such 
weapons  systems  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age cost  growth — an  average,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— of  3  percent  per  year.  This  is  per 
year,  Mr.  President.  The  longer  it 
stretches  out,  the  more  that  3  percent 
adds  up  to. 

So  we  are  saying  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  "We  are  going  to  put  the 
money  up  front,  3  percent  more  on 
these  two  projects.  You  come  to  us  be- 
fore you  spend  that.  But  It  is  there  to 
spend  if  in  the  first  year  you  can  save 
money  by  contracting  within  the  amount 
rather  than  waiting  a  year  and  coming 
back  next  year  and  asking  for  more 
money." 

I  see  heads  shaking,  but  believe  me, 
look  at  that  one  account.  A  total  of  $808 
million  is  in  the  shipbuilding  account 
alone  in  this  bill  for  costs  incurred  on 
prior  year  programs  already  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

The  final  statement  I  am  going  to 
make  is  this,  Mr.  President.  We  are  try- 
ing to  develop  a  new  relationship  in  our 
negotiations  with  the  other  body.  V/e 
tried  to  get  the  other  body  to  under- 
stand the  problem  of  the  inflation  ac- 
count, on  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin does  agree  with  me.  I  think  the 
Senate  has  expressed  Itself  twice  now 
that  inflation  should  not  be  understated 
because  that  is  understating  the  impact 
of  a  program  and  really  misleads  the 
country  as  far  as  the  cost  of  these  weap- 
ons systems.  The  House  refused  to  go 
along  with  that. 

This  time  we  are  taking  back  to  them 
the  inflation  account  and  this  cost 
growth  item  in  the  hopes  that  perhaps 
the  House  might  agree  that  at  least 
one  of  these  items  has  some  merit. 

If  you  want  to  take  away  our  bargain- 
ing position,  follow  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and,  in  effect,  take  us  into 
conference  as  we  were  In  the  supple- 
mental, which  is  one  item  to  talk  about, 
not  several. 


We  have  several  items  in  this  bill  to 
talk  about,  and  we  all  have  pledged  that 
we  are  coming  back  to  the  Senate  from 
conference  with  a  bill  which  is  nearer 
the  September  mark,  which  means  $2 
billion  in  outlays  must  be  cut  from  the 
March  request  of  the  President.  That 
means  we  are  going  to  get  this  bill  down, 
not  counting  pay.  That  is  another  item, 
because  I  think  it  is  improper  to  charge 
ttiat  against  this  budget.  We  are  going  to 
get  this  bill  down  to  where  it  approaches 
$200  billion.  If  we  are  not  successful,  we 
will  have  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  viTill  take  it  down  to  $197  billion, 
anyway. 

So  our  real  area  to  negotiate  here  is 
roughly  $3  billion,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
does  not  take  away  our  negotiating 
strength  so  far  as  the  remainder  of  this 
bill  is  concerned.  It  is  a  bill  that  gives  us 
flexibility  to  negotiate,  to  represent  the 
Senate's  position  in  terms  of  priorities. 

Again  I  point  out  that  that  is  $808.5 
million  for  the  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Navy  account  alone.  We  have 
added  only  3  percent  for  the  B-1  and 
MX.  and  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out, 
our  3  percent  does  not  approach  that. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wunts  to  attack  the  cost  growth,  the 
main  item  in  the  bill  is  $808.5  million 
for  the  Navy  alone  in  terms  of  cost 
growth  and  other  expenses,  costs  that 
were  incurred  by  the  Navy  since  last 
year.  We  have  to  have  some  leeway  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  bill  that 
has  $808.5  million  in  cost  growth  and 
other  increases  because  of  an  improper 
approach,  I  think  we  should  try  a  new 
tack,  and  that  is  what  this  3  percent  is. 
It  applies  to  only  two  items,  the  B-1  and 
MX. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  indeed  a  new 
tack  which  was  not  considered  by  the 
authorizing  committee.  It  is  a  new  tack 
which  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
House.  It  is  a  new  tack  which  has  not 
been  testified  about  by  the  administra- 
tion, by  the  Defense  Department.  They 
have  not  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  item  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  page  21  is 
for  prior  year  overruns. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— $808  million.  But  it  is  a  prior  year. 
Then  we  bring  them  in  and  ask  them  to 
account  for  it. 

We  have  in  the  Nunn  amendment, 
which  we  adopted  this  year,  the  basis 
for  accountability,  the  basis  for  disci- 
pline, and  the  basis,  if  we  wish  to  do  so, 
to  cancel  a  program. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  do  not  get  any  ac- 
countability for  that  $808.5  million.  It  is 
already  spent.  For  this  3  percent,  we  get 
accountability  in  advance.  We  put  the 
money  up  and  say,  "You  can  spend  it, 
but  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  spend 
it  for."  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Nurm  approach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  the  expert  on  the  Nuim  ap- 
proach. He  said  it  was  not,  and  I  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  to  see  this  experiment  tried, 
too. 


It  does  not  say,  "Come  to  us  before 
you  nm  up  additional  costs."  It  says. 
"Come  to  us  if  you  have." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  say- 
ing that  we  will  determine  this  in  ad- 
vance, but  he  is  giving  it  now.  He  is  say- 
ing, "Here  is  the  money.  Spend  it." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  I  am  saying,  "Here 
it  is.  Justify  it." 

In  the  l5avy  case,  we  put  up  $808.5  mil- 
lion without  blinking  an  eye  because  it 
was  already  spent.  We  were  not  con- 
sulted on  that  at  all.  It  was  just  done. 

This  is  the  way  to  get  control  and  have 
them  say,  "We  have  spent  money" — 
rather  than  come  back  next  year — "Can 
we  use  part  of  the  3  percent?"  We  will 
say,  "Yes,  if  it  is  justified."  It  wUl  cost 
less  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  we  will  have  a  debate  on  the 
floor  as  to  whether  they  can  use  this  $115 
million? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  this  3  percent 
money,  if  there  is  a  dispute  in  our  com- 
mittee between  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  me,  it  will  come  to  the  floor, 
yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where  is  the  pro- 
vision for  that  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  tradition  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  give  them  $115 
million.  We  appropriate  it.  The  money  is 
there. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  money  is  there, 
but  they  would  have  to  come  to  the  com- 
mittee to  use  it.  That  is  the  practice, 
and  they  could  not  get  around  that.  It 
has  been  a  good  practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  add  it  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  do  not  have  to. 
They  understand  that  they  cannot  use 
that  money  without  our  approval. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  done  that.  How  can  it  be  a 
DrRctiicc^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  establish  this  prac- 
tice in  similar  finding  reviews  such  as 
reprogramings.  Reprograming  proce- 
dures are  outlined  in  the  report,  not 
the  biU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Where  we  have 
given  advance  money  for  an  overrun? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  Where  they  have  to 
come  to  us  for  approval  to  shift  funds. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  written  in 
the  statute,  and  it  is  not  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  ,   ,    ^ 
Mr.    STEVENS.    That    is    established 
practice  in  this  account.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  writing  it  in.  We  do  not  have 
to  write  it  in,  because  they  know  it. 
Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  ,     . 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  San- 
ator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  who  needs  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  450  Leg.) 
YEAS— 46 


Baucus 

Ford 

Melcber 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hatfleld 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

PeU 

BurdJck 

Inouye 

Proymlre 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kaasebaum 

Bteele 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Lomg 

WUUams 

Bagleton 

MathUs 

Zortnsky 

Exon 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 47 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Andrews 

Graseley 

Quayle 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Rath 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Bnechwltz 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Oochran 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Danfortb 

Mattlngly 

Symms 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Murkowskl 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Nlckles 

Warner 

East 

Packwood 

Welcker 

a«m 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

DeConcini 

Hayakawa 

Wallop 

Denton 

Heinz 

Ooldwater 

HoIUngs 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (UP 
No.  748)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
like  to  once  again  explore  the  possibility 
of  an  arrangement  for  the 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator makes  a  good  point.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  list  I  have  compiled  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  minority  leader,  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Incidentally,  on  one  here  that 
will  not  require  a  rollcall  vote  I  have 
not  yet  apprised  the  minority  leader,  but 
it  will  not  cause  him  any  problem,  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  the  first  amendment  to  be 
dealt  with  when  we  reconvene  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  suggestion  on  the  amend- 
ments I  am  about  to  list  that  we  try  to 
get  a  20-minute  time  agreement  to  be 
equally  divided. 

In  addition  to  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment,  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Levin  dealing  with  the  B-52;  a  second 
amendment  by  Mr.  Levin  dealing  with 
steaming  times;  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Exon  dealing  with  ammunition:  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  second 
one,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (continuing) . 
Is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense comply  with  the  requirements  of 
submitting  a  5-year  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram annually  when  the  President  sub- 
mits his  budget  message. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  finally,  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  on  a  multiyear  contract  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  a  modification  of 
a  provision  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  modification  of  an 
existing  provision  in  the  bill.  On  that  a 
5-minute  time  limitation  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  to  reiterate,  I  would 
propose,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow — and  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Mathias  with  a  time  limi- 
tation of  10  minutes  equally  divided  on 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  already  an  or- 
der for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10  to- 
morrow. Could  I  inquire — on  tomorrow  I 
have  special  order  requests  as  follows — 
let  me  put  this  entire  unanimous-ccm- 
sent  request. 

PBOPOSED  PROCEDUBE  FOB  FRmAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  that  the 
Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
and  (Mr.  Denton)  be  recognized  jointly 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  special 
order;  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  then  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  special  order;  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  on  special  order;  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  Sen- 
ators' recognition  imder  special  orders 
there  be  5  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  1 
minute  each;  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  H.R.  4995. 

At  that  time  the  Chair  will  recognize 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum )  to  offer  an  amendment  which  is  at 
the  desk  and  dealing  with  aging;  that 
thereafter  only  the  following  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  and  the  time 
limitations  apply  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Levin  on  the 
B-52,  20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided; 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Levin  dealing 
with  steaming  hours,  20  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided;  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Exon  dealing  with  ammunition,  20  min- 
utes equally  divided;  20  minutes  on  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  heretofore  re- 
ferred to;  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  on  Stealth,  20  minutes 
equally  divided;  and  by  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  as  he  indicated  in  the  record  a 
moment  ago,  in  respect  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing program,  20  minutes  equally  divided; 
5  minutes  on  the  Tower  amendment 
dealing  with  multiyear  contracting  relat- 
ing to  a  provision  already  in  the  bill; 
and  10  minutes  on  an  amendment  by  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
dealing  with  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles; and,  Mr.  President,  that  a  vote 
occur  on  these  amendments  at  not  later 
than  the  time  allocated  in  this  order, 
and  that  a  vote  occur  ou  final  passage  of 
this  bill  at  not  later  than  2  p.m.  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
majority  leader 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Chair  wUl  bear 
with  me  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
to  inquire  if  there  Is  any  provision 
for  amendments.  Since  we  have  been 
through  all  of  these  amendments  once 
before  and  they  are  being  amended,  I  as- 
sume they  will  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  I  include  in  the 
request  that  no  other  amendment  would 
be  in  order,  and  that  would  include  any 
second-degree,  perfecting  amendment  or 
substitutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  change 
the  request  for  the  convening  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  be  changed  to  9 :  15 
a.m.,  and  I  include  in  the  request  that 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be  waived. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, if  the  majority  leader  would  agree 
that  the  amendment  I  propose  will  come 
up  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  The  list  I  have  just 
given  applies  to  tomwrow.  I  do  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  will  offer  an  amendment  tonight 
which  will  be  in  order  and  on  which  I 
understand  he  is  willing  to  have  very 
short  debate  and  will  require  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  deals  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  wonder  if 
we  could  not  consider  that  separately?  I 
think  wfr  can  work  out  an  agreeable 
amendment  and  bring  it  up  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Defense  bill.  Otherwise 
I  would  be  constrained  to  object  to  a 
20-minute  time  limit  and  waiving  my 
motion  to  table  and  waiving  the  right  to 
amend  this  advertisement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  hke  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  the 
amendment  we  have  has  been  worked  out 
with  a  number  of  Members  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  it  is  not  con- 
troversial as  presently  drafted.  I  do  not 
particularly  care  whether  it  goes  on  this 
bill  or  whether  it  goes  separately,  but  I 
am  concerned  about  the  time  element 
and  I  am  afraid  if  it  does  not  go  on  this 
bill  it  will  not  be  timely. 

So  I  would  really  prefer  to  put  it  on 
this  bill.  It  will  not  be  the  only  matter 
that  reflects  a  sense  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  last  night 
was  proposing  one  having  to  do  with 
railroad   retirement   benefits.   So   it   is 


Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  out  that  I  would  not  presume  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Ohio  what  to  do, 
but  I  will  make  an  offer.  If  we  can  re- 
solve this  issue  and  he  wishes  to  offer  a 
freestanding  resolution  I  will  make  every 
effort,  and  I  am  sure  the  minority  leader 
will  cooperate,  at  seeing  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  present  that  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  separately. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  would  the 
Senator  be  disposed  to  permit  the 
amendment  to  come  in  as  a  freestanding 
amendment,  early  in  the  morning  prior 
to  action  on  this  measure,  that  you  would 
make  a  window  for  it? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
propose  to  do  it  immediately  after  final 
passage  of  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to  be 
cooperative  with  the  majority  leader.  But 
realistically  speaking,  when  2  o'clock  on 
Friday  arrives  it  is  pretty  had  to  keep  a 
quorum  present,  and  I  am  afraid  there 
will  not  be  a  quorum  present  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
there  will  be  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  finish  this  bill 
tomorrow,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  small  business  bill. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  that  bill 
during  the  day  tomorrow  and  after  2 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
sleep  on  the  suggestion  overnight.  I  may 
very  well  accede  to  it  in  the  morning,  but 
I  would  like  to  sleep  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis,  I  object  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  F>resident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  his  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No,  the  Senator  will 
not.  The  Senator  has  been  managing  this 
bill  for  4  days  and  will  be  again  tomor- 
row. There  is  no  reason  for  an  amend- 
ment like  this  in  the  bill.  If  we  cannot 
get  it  over  now,  we  might  just  as  well  go 
home  tonight  and  come  back  tomorrow. 
We  will  work  our  way  with  this  bill.  I 
must  quarrel  with  the  concept  that  we 
have  to  go  through  amendments  again 
that  we  have  argued  at  length  just  so 
there  will  be  a  rollcall,  because  I  tried  to 
get  a  time  agreement  time  and  time 
again  and  could  not  get  it  and  finally 
tabled  the  amendment.  Now  we  are  going 
to  have  another  debate  and  have  to  keep 
everybody  here  tomorrow  going  through 
those  same  amendments.  We  are  going  to 
discuss  those  amendments  again  from 
now  until  the  bill  is  passed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amendments  of  Senator 
Levin  and  Senator  Nunn. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  get  a  little 
tired.  I  think  everybody  gets  a  little  tired. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  be  harassed  by 
amendments  that  do  not  belong  in  the 
biU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  the  Senator  to  object  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  withhold  it  if  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  was  about  to  sug- 
gest, and  I  now  suggest  that,  instead  of 
providing  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment, 
we  preserve  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 


Kansas  to  table  the  amendment.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  and  overnight  let  us  see 
if  we  can  work  that  out  so  it  can  be  of- 
fered as  a  separate  freestanding  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  received  it  5  minutes 
ago.  Most  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
suggests  here  comes  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  may  not  be  able  to  act  on 
these  tomorrow  and  provide  more  units 
for  the  elderly  and  provide  for  more  for 
the  elderly.  Maybe  we  could  work  out 
some  satisfactory  mutually  all-inclusive 
admiration  society  and  commend  the 
delegates  and  all  those  things  and  then 
introduce  it  together  tomorrow  as  a 
free-standing  amendment,  with  the  Sen- 
ator's name  first. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wiU  not  worry 
about  the  name  first.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  just 
sit  back  and  look  to  his  rights.  I  have 
stepped  aside  in  order  that  other  things 
might  come  up  this  evening.  When  the 
majority  leader  asked  me  not  to  press 
to  bring  the  amendment  up  this  evening, 
I  said  that  would  be  all  right.  But  do 
not  test  my  patience,  because  I  have  a 
perfect  right  imder  the  rules  to  bring 
up  this  amendment  on  this  bill  and  if 
forced  to  do  so  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 
If  one  wishes  to  raise  the  issue  of  ger- 
maneness. I  will  be  prepared  to  meet  that 
issue. 

But  I  am  attempting  to  be  cooperative 
and  I  am  finding  less  than  that  same 
degree  of  cooperation  and  reciprocity  at 
this  point  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
majority  leader  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  know  where  that 
leaves  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  hope  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  time  certain  to  finish  this 
bill.  Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
keep  going  tonight  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  try  to  work  our  way  through 
these  amendments  and  come  in  tomor- 
row and  slog  our  way  through  again. 
Maybe  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants  to 
do,  but  I  doubt  it. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  try 
to  regularize  this  and  get  a  time  certain 
to  finish  and  provide  a  limitation  on 
amendments  which  this  provides  for  and 
a  very  short  time  for  further  debate. 

If  the  Senate  is  not  yet  ready  to  do 
that,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw 
the  request  and  see  what  else  we  can  do. 
But  it  is  about  11:30  at  night.  I  would 
hope,  then,  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  consider  withholding 
his  request  and  that  we  will  simply  pro- 
vide that  tomorrow  we  can  take  another 
look  at  his  amendment  on  whether  or  not 
he  wishes  to  offer  it  as  a  free  standing 
resolution  or  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill.  But  I  would  really  hope  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
framework  of  disposing  of  this  measure 
at  this  time. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Ohio  agree 
to  withholding  this  amendment  to  this 
bill  and  offer  it  as  a  free  standing  amend- 
ment tomorrow  as  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness after  final  passage? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  cooperate.  The  majority  leader 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  I  offer 
this  as  a  free  standing  amendment  that, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  would 
be  laid  over  under  the  rules  and  referred 
to  committee.  Obviously,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  desires  to  bring  the  matter  to 
issue  on  the  fioor. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  other  Senators  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  to  modify  the  proposal  and  has 
not  brought  it  up  earlier  in  the  day  in 
order  to  be  accominodating. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  expect  me  to  be  any  further 
accommodating  than  I  have  been.  This 
procedure  I  am  using  is  absolutely  not 
one  whit  different  th^n  that  which  was 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
last  night  in  connection  with  a  railroad 
retirement  pension  and  nobody  raised 
the  same  issue  that  it  did  not  belong  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  so.  That  was  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment  and  the  Senator  did,  in  fact, 
allow  me  to  set  it  aside.  It  has  not  been 
called  up  and  it  is  not  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  imderstand 
that.  But,  up  until  that  point,  it  was 
going  to  be,  and  the  reason  it  was  not  , 
called  up  was  because  Mr.  Stockman  ac- 
quiesced and  changed  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  said  he  would  go  along  and 
said  the  amendment  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  true.  I  had 
notified  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  I  would  not  support  that  amend- 
m3nt  and  would  table  it  if  it  was  raised 
again. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
best  tiling  to  do  is.  there  is  one  more 
amendment  we  can  dispose  of  tonight.  I 
understand  Senator  Nunn's  amendment 
would  require  only  about  10  minutes  de- 
bate and  a  rollcall.  This  could  go  on 
endlessly.  So  I  withdraw  my  request  at 
tills  time  and  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  care  to  pursue  the  request  to  this 
extent:  That  the  amendments  that  he 
enumerated  earlier,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
be  entered  into  with  the  times  allotted 
by  him.  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  be  up  or  down  votes  and 
also  that  there  would  be  no  further 
amendments,  other  than  possibly  the  one 
by  Mr.  Metzenbaum  if  he  cares  to  pursue 
it.  So  that  the  leader  would  have  at  least 
time  agreements  on  those  amendments 
and  would  be  assured  there  would  be  no 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
puzzle  on  that  suggestion  for  a  moment. 
I  withdraw  my  request  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  749 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
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immediate  consideration.  This  amend- 
ment is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Glekn,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  On  this  amendment,  I  think 
the  Senate  will  be  very  interested  in  this. 
It  is  something  that  is  ouite  sensitive  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  allow  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  present  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  .  for 
himself,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Bumpers,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
749. 

On  page  28.  line  18.  strike  "Q.OTe.QOe.OOO" 
and  Insert  "9.264.406.000." 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Cannon  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  adds  $187.5  million  to 
the  category  known  as  the  Air  Force 
R.  &D. 

First  of  all,  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  classified  program.  Second, 
this  is  the  level  of  the  expenditure  in  this 
program  that  has  teen  authorized  by  the 
conference  committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  it  is  now  in  the 
final  authorization  bill.  I  believe  that  bill 
has  been  signed  into  law. 

I  will  also  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
programs  that  was  in  the  Hollings -Levin 
amendment.  Beyond  that,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  at  this 
point  in  time. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  program,  otherwise  I  would 
not  be  urging  its  support  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Senator  Tower 
is  very  familiar  with  this  program  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  program  cannot  be 
discussed,  becaiise  I  think  it  is  of  ex- 
tremely great  merit.  I  am  certain  that  if 
my  colleagues  could  be  further  enlight- 
ened on  it,  they  would  support  it. 

I  might  say  that  I  hope  they  will  take 
this  amendment  on  faith.  It  is  enormous- 
ly important.  I  do  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. It  is  consistent  with  what  we  have 
done  in  the  authorizing  committee  as  a 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  compromise,  I 
might  say,  with  the  House  and  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.   GLENN   addressed   the   Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
liphted  to  be  associated  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  suoport  of  this  amendment.  I 
agree  comoletely  with  it.  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important. 

I  urge  everyone  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  about  all  anyone  can  say 


about  it  at  this  point.  Bu  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  this  program,  also.  I  simply 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  one  can  say  about  it, 
other  than  that  we  had  somebody  in 
room  S-407  the  other  day  for  many, 
many  hours  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Manv  of  us  were  able  to  get  up 
there  and  talk  to  him  about  it. 

Beyond  that,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  support  this  program.  There  is  no 
more  important  program  that  I  know 
about. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
shows  what  happens  late  at  night.  I  can- 
not talk  about  this  program,  but  I  can 
tell  you  what  happened. 

The  House  has  a  figure  that  Is  similar 
to  this  in  a  program  that  is  highly  clas- 
sified. After  the  House  bill  was  passed, 
the  managers  of  that  program  came  to 
our  staff,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  not  to 
me,  and  told  us  they  felt  a  mistake  had 
been  made  in  connection  with  that  pro- 
gram by  the  authorizing  committee  and 
that  they  felt  that  this  money  should  be 
rearranged.  We  have  rearranged  the 
money  in  the  bill.  I  cannot  discuss  with 
you  where  that  money  was  placed.  I  have 
discussed  it  at  length  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

I  am  surprised  at  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  he  has  taken  the  position  he 
has  taken.  He  had  offered,  as  I  did,  here 
on  the  floor  before,  to  have  a  discussion 
in  room  407  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee on  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  are  familiar 
with  this  program  to  determine  whether 
the  managers  were  right. 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  presentations  that  were  made  first  to 
the  staff  and  then  to  me,  we  concluded, 
I  concluded,  that  the  managers  of  the 
program  were  ripht.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  reverse  that,  to 
follow  a  decision  which  was  made  in  the 
authorization  committee,  which  the 
managers  of  the  program  now  say  is 
wrong.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  it.  The 
only  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment,  there  will  not  be 
competition  in  this  area  for  the  balance 
of  the  program.  This  will  become  a  sole 
source,  black  box  acquisition  program 
with  no  further  control  bv  the  Senate. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aetreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  saifficient  second? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute.  The  Senator  is 
head  of  the  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
cle.ar  Forces  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  withhold  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  It  does  strain  one's  patience 


to  try  to  work  something  out  with  peo- 
ple. I  am  very  strained  to  say  something 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  does  not 
wish  me  to  say. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  yield  back  in- 
stead of  making  a  statement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  has  gone  so  far  there 
is  no  reason  not  to  go  further. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delegated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  my 
capacity  as  chairmsm  of  the  stra- 
tegic subcommittee  to  work  out 
a  resolution  of  the  matter.  This  was  care- 
fully considered  by  both  Members  of  the 
House  and  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  represented 
the  need,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  res- 
toration to  the  authorization  limits  to- 
night. I  concur  in  that.  It  is  regrettable 
that  we  cannot  discuss  it.  but  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  acted  in  good 
faith  during  the  conference  and  he  comes 
before  his  colleagues  tonight  acting  in 
good  faith.  I  regret  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  but  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
sorely,  sorely  strained  on  this  one  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  has  been  raised  and 
the  judgment  that  is  going  to  be  made 
by  the  Senate  which  it  has  no  knowledge 
of  at  all,  which  could  have  been  straight- 
ened out. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment.  If  the 
tabling  motion  does  not  carry  we  can 
voice  vote  it. 

As  a  practical  matter  this  should  not 
have  been  raised  in  this  way.  In  the  whole 
time  I  have  been  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  deal'ng  with  matters  such  a.s 
this  it  has  never  been  raised  this  way. 
The  persistence  of  it  is  something,  again, 
which  was  raised  a  little  bit  before.  It  is 
not  right  to  deal  with  a  program  like 
th's  in  this  manner,  and  it  should  not  be. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  move  to  table  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  made  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
o.uested.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Denton  ), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
w\ter).  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Heinz)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are 
necessar  ly  ab.sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Loui'^iana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
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Long),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announ:ed — yeas  49, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  451  Leg.) 
YEAS— 49 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Percy 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Preseler 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boscbwltz 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rudm«n 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'AmAto 

Kasteo 

Stafford 

DcLnforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Symms 

Dol« 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Murkowskl 

Zorlnsky 

Rant 

Nickles 

Oam 

Packwood 
NAYS— 41 

Baucus 

Exon 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Glemi 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Iniouye 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Tower 

Cranston 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Mattingly 

WUlUuns 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

DeOonclnl 

Heinz 

StennJs 

Denton 

Johnston 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

Long 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Ndnn's 
amendment  fUP  No.  749)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonight. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  been  debating  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  1982.  This 
legislation  may  be  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant issues  facing  Senate  considera- 
tion because  of  the  huge  amount  of  mon- 
ey involved,  the  diversity  of  policies  and 
programs  involved,  the  significance  of 
national  defense  policy  to  the  American 
public,  our  allies  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

The  huge  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  Defense  appropriations  bill  de- 
mands that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
insure  that  this  money  is  spent  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

The  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs has  been  working  for  some  time 
on  legislation  to  create  a  statutory  In- 
spector General  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  act  as  a  watchdog  on  our  defense 
dollars.  The  committee  remains  vitally 
concerned  that  legislation  creating  an 
Inspector  General  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  reviewed  and  a  bill  prepared 
for  Senate  consideration  early  next  year. 
I  have  had  concerns  expressed  to  me  by 
my  colleagues  that  while  we  are  appro- 
priating large  dollar  amounts  for  our 
national  defense  there  is  no  statutory 
Inspector  General  in  place  at  the  Depart- 
ment to  monitor,  audit,  evaluate  and 


review  the  most  massive  defense  appro- 
priation in  our  history. 

I  can  assure  these  Senators,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  public  that  this  very 
important  legislation  will  be  a  top  prior- 
ity item  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  next  year.  I  fully  recognize 
that  we  must  continue  to  measure  the 
effects  and  management  of  this  appro- 
priation after  consideration  of  this  bill 
has  ended  and  that  legislation  to  create 
a  statutory  Inspector  General  at  Defense 
will  go  far  to  assure  the  Congress,  the 
administration  and  the  American  public 
that  our  defense  dollars  are  being  spent 
wisely. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  and  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee next  year  in  moving  this  impor- 
tant legislation  through  to  passage.* 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:  ) 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though unable  to  be  present  for  the  final 
vote  on  the  Cohen-Nunn  amendment  to 
the  MX  portion  of  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  voice  my  support  of  the  compro- 
mise language. 

President  Reagan  has  taken  a  number 
of  important  steps  toward  improving  this 
Nation's  strategic  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  should  be  commended 
for  these.  But  he  has  also,  it  seems  to 
me.  allowed  extraneous  considerations  to 
obscure  what  has  otherwise  been  a  sharp 
and  undistorted  view  of  strategic  issues 
when  it  comes  to  the  MX  basing  mode 
question. 

The  future  stability  of  the  nuclear 
balance  is  related  intimately  to  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  MX. 
At  present,  we  have  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  gain  an  edge  in  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  makes  the  United  States 
potentially  vulnerable  to  preemptive  at- 
tack. This  situation  is  intolerable  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  endure. 

MX  is  a  superb  weapon,  quite  equal  to 
the  task  of  defending  this  Nation.  How- 
ever, the  absolutely  essential  element  in 
that  equation  is  its  basing  mode.  If  the 
missile  is  not  capable  of  surviving  a  first 
strike,  then  it  cannot  deter  a  first  strike. 
That  is  as  obvious  a  strategic  principle 
as  this  Senator  can  imagine. 

The  President  is  clearly  committed  to 
going  forward  with  the  rapid  deployment 
of  MX.  I  support  and  commend  that  de- 
cision. However,  the  President  has  not 
been  able  to  decide  upon  a  basing  mode 
for  the  missile  among  the  many  which 
have  already  been  studied  and.  indeed, 
approved  during  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. Because  he  feels  he  cannot  yet 
commit  to  a  permanent  basing  mode,  the 
President  has  requested  funds  to  study 
in  detail  the  basing  of  the  MX  in  existing 
Titan  and  Minuteman  silos.  He  would 
add  additional  concrete  and  steel  to  these 
vulnerable  structures,  making  them  more 
expensive  and  almost  equally  as  vulner- 
able. 

By  placing  our  most  advanced  strate- 
gic weapon — the  MX — in  silos  which  be- 
long to  an  earlier  era  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy, the  President  has  reduced — perhaps 


even  eliminated — the  usefulness  of  the 
MX.  Hardened  existing  silos  would  make 
a  nice  target  for  Soviet  planners;  it 
might  even  encourage  them  to  contem- 
plate a  preemptive  attack  because  the 
payoff — America's  MX  missile — would  be 
so  attractive. 

The  Cohen-Nunn  amendment  correct- 
ly puts  th?  Senate  on  record  as  opposing 
this  decision.  It  does  not  tie  the  admin- 
istration's hands,  but  it  clearly  expresses 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  our  con- 
cern that  they  develop  some  alternative 
to  the  existing  silo  alternative,  and  that 
they  do  it  quickly.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
administration  hears  this  message.  Be- 
cause I  am  quite  sure  that  many  Senators 
would  be  unwilling  to  actually  approve 
the  construction  of  such  a  short-sighted 
and  strategically  useless — and  perhaps 
even  dangerous — basing  mode. 

I  greatly  regretted  being  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  on  this  important 
issue.  I  was.  however,  participating  in  a 
conference  against  the  growing  menace 
of  pornography,  an  issue  that  involves 
the  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  youth.» 

ALTERNATIVE    FIGHTER   ENGINE 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  briefly  address  an  Air  Force  program 
known  as  the  alternative  fighter  en- 
gine. The  program  was  developed  to  pro- 
vide the  Defense  Department  with  an 
alternative  fighter  engine  for  the  PlOO 
should  one  be  required.  The  FlOO  engine 
is  used  in  the  F-14,  F-15,  and  F-16.  It 
did  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
rely  on  only  one  engine  and  one  manu- 
facturer for  all  these  planes,  especially 
since  the  FlOO  engine  encountered  a 
number  of  problems  early  in  its  develop- 
ment. While  most  of  the  problems  have 
been  solved,  we  are  not  totally  out  of 
the  woods  yet  and  do  not  know  of  what 
problems  may  develop  in  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  alternative  fighter 
engine  program  was  to  provide  an  alter- 
native and  provide  competition.  The 
FlOl-DFE  (derivative  fighter  engine)  is 
a  derivative  of  the  B-1  engine.  The  Air 
Force  requested  $35  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  this  program. 

This  amount  has  been  authorized  by 
each  body.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  provided  the  full  budget  re- 
quest but  earmarked  $20  million  of  the 
FlOl-DFE  and  $15  million  for  develop- 
ment work  on  increasing  the  thrust  of 
the  FlOO  engine. 

Although  our  committee  has  approved 
the  $35  million  as  requested  and  as  shown 
on  page  119  of  the  committee  report,  it 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  possi- 
bility of  a  higher  thrust  requirement.  We 
have  testimony  from  the  Air  Force  that 
there  is  no  requirement  for  additional 
thrust,  but  rather  a  need  for  improved 
reliability  and  maintainabiUty.  The  flight 
tests  completed  in  the  F-16  fighter  show 
the  current  FlOO  and  the  FlOl-DEF  en- 
gines to  be  similar  in  performance  char- 
acteristics. 

The  tests  in  the  F-16  are  to  be  com- 
pleted in  fiscal  year  1983  and  are  to  be 
based  on  reliability,  maintainability, 
and  durability  without  regard  to  thrust 
differentials  between  the  two  engines.  It 
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is  important  that  these  tests  be  com- 
pleted. At  the  same  time,  should  a  re- 
quirement for  a  higher  thrust  engine  de- 
velop, the  committee  expects  the  Air 
Force  to  inform  the  committee  of  such 
a  requirement  and  to  structure  a  com- 
petitive program  for  a  higher  thrust 
engine. 

Hopefully,  when  the  conferees  meet, 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills  can 
be  resolved  to  provide  for  fair  competi- 
tion and  an  alternative  engine  should  a 
need  for  another  engine  arise.* 


TAX  DISCLOSURE  AND  SUMMONS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  heard  repeated  testimony  from  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials  concern- 
ing the  need  to  amend  our  tax  laws  to 
insure  that  major  criminal  offenders  are 
not  the  beneficiaries  of  tax  law  provi- 
sions otherwise  properly  conceived  to 
protect  taxpayers  in  general. 

In  subcommittee  hearings  during  Oc- 
tober and  November  of  this  year,  we  have 
clearly  seen  how  the  current  tax  laws 
continue  to  frustrate  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  Federal  criminal  statutes 
aimed  at  organized  crime  and  narcotics 
trafficking.  This  testimony  is  similar  to 
that  heard  in  prior  subcommittee  hear- 
ings. Members  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  have  led  the 
effort  in  the  past  to  correct  these  short- 
comings. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  our  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Sam  Nuvn.  a  set 
of  amendments  passed  the  Senate  ear- 
lier this  year  as  part  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  but  were  not 
agreed  to  in  conference  although  the 
conferees  agreed  that  congressional  at- 
tention in  this  area  was  warranted.  I 
have  supported  Senator  Nunn  in  his 
efforts  and  have  cosponsored  his  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  area,  S.  732. 

Due  in  large  part,  I  believe,  to  the 
past  work  of  Senator  Nunn  and  the  re- 
cent efforts  of  the  subcommittee,  the  ad- 
ministration has  finally  responded  with 
its  own  legislative  recommendations  on 
this  matter.  The  administration's  pro- 
posals have  marked  similarities  with 
S.  732  and  is  in  general  accord  on  the  ob- 
jectives to  be  sought.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  administration  proposal  and 
S.  732  are,  in  my  opinion,  matters  which 
can  be  quickly  and  effectively  resolved. 
To  insure  an  exp>editious  resolution  be- 
tween these  proposals,  I  consider  it  ap- 
propriate for  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, and  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
developing  and  refinini?  Federal  re- 
sponses to  crime  in  America  to  introduce 
S.  1891,  the  "Tax  Disclosure  and  Sum- 
mons Amendments"  to  title  26.  This  bill 
has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  many  law 
enforcement  officials.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  section -by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill  be  entered  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  S.  1891. 
Tax  Disclosure  and  Summons  Amendments 
Because  of  the  substantial  number  of 
changes  which  this  proposal  would  make  In 
existing  law.  the  various  provisions  of  the 
proposal  and  their  effect  upon  existing  law 
will  be  discussed  In  the  order  In  which  they 
appear  In  the  draft  bill. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  PROTECTION  INFORMATION 

I26U.S.C.  6103(b)(3)) 
Existing  law  uses  a  perplexing  series  of 
four  terms  to  describe  information  held  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS),  I.e., 
"returns,"  "return  Information,"  "taxpayer 
return  Information."  and  "return  Informa- 
tion other  than  taxpayer  return  Informa- 
tion." The  Administration  proposal  would 
Improve  the  law  as  It  applies  to  Information 
sought  for  use  In  nontax  criminal  cases  by 
adopting  a  workable  two-part  definitional 
structure. 

In  essence,  federal  prosecutors  seeking 
access  to  tax  Information  for  use  In  a  non- 
tax criminal  case  would  only  be  concerned 
with  the  two  new  definitions  added  at  I  6103 
(b)  (3).'  The  first  new  category  of  protected 
tax  Information,  "Investigative  return  infor- 
mation." Includes  (1)  returns  of  all  tax- 
payers and  (11)  underlying  records  and  in- 
formation submitted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
"individual  taxpayers,"  such  as  during  an 
IRS  audit  of  a  return.  The  second  category 
of  information  held  by  IRS,  "investigative 
nonreturn  Information,"  is  defined  to  en- 
compass all  information  held  by  IRS  not 
covered  by  the  definition  of  "investigative 
return  information,"  primarily  underlying 
books  and  records  submitted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  corporate  taxpayers  and  information  ob- 
tained from  third  parties  during  IRS  in- 
vestigations of  taxpayers.  The  proposal  de- 
fines the  term  "individual  taxpayer"  as  a 
natural  person  or  a  legal  entity  with  no  more 
than  two  shareholders  or  partners,  such  as 
a  husband-and-wife  corporation  or  a  two- 
person  partnership. 

Taken  together,  these  definitions  simplify 
the  law  as  it  applies  to  nontax  criminal  in- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  by  reducing 
the  number  of  categories  of  crime-related 
Information  from  four  to  two.  Moreover,  the 
two  new  categories  of  Information  conform 
to  the  methods  of  obtaining  access:  "investi- 
gative return  Information"  requires  a  court 
order  (§  6103(1)  (1) )  while  "investigative  non- 
return information"  may  be  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  a  formal  law  enforcement  request 
(5  6103(a)(2))  or  pursuant  to  a  report  of 
crime  by  IRS  (§  6103(1)  (3) ) . 

The  only  substantive  change  made  by  the 
revised  definitional  structure  is  that  infor- 
mation (primarily  books  and  records)  fur- 
nished by  or  on  behalf  of  legal  entitles,  such 
as  corporations,  are  made  available  pursuant 
to  law  enforcement  request  or  IRS  reports  of 
crime;  they  are  now  available  only  pursuant 
to  court  order.  Aealn.  all  returns  and  sup- 
porMng  schedules  continue  to  b?  available 
only  pursuant  to  court  order. 

The  rationale  for  the  distinction  between 
books  and  records  of  Individuals  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  corporations  is  that 
natural  persons  have  greater  privacy  rights 
than  do  corporations  or  other  legal  entitles. 
A  similar  dlBtinctlon  is  made  In  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  (5  U.S.C.  552a)  and  the  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401-3422), 
neither  of  which  applies  to  corporate  records. 
Moreover,  records  of  corporations  and  other 
entities  are  normally  sub.ect  to  inspection  by 


•Existing  definitions  of  "return"  (§6103 
(b)(1))  and  "return  information"  (5  6103 
(b)(2))  are  preserved  Intact  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  Impact  upon  other  provisions 
of  §  6103;  the  new  definitions  apply  only  to 
subsection  (1)  governing  access  to  tav  in- 
formation for  use  in  nontax  criminal  cases. 


shareholders  and  others  with  an  interest  in 
the  entity,  as  well  as  by  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities;  individual  books  and  rec- 
ords are  not.  Furthermore,  books  and  records 
of  legal  entitles  are  uormaUy  maintained  for 
purposes  other  than  tax  requirements;  indi- 
vidual books  and  records  are  frequently 
maintained  solely  to  comply  with  tax  laws. 
Finally,  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  does  not  extend  to 
legal  entities. 

For  these  reasons,  this  proposal  accords  a 
higher  degree  of  protection  to  underlying 
books  and  records  of  individuals  than  to 
those  legal  entities.  Because  legal  entitlej 
comprised  of  only  one  or  two  persons  are 
ustially  the  alter  ego  of  an  individual  or  mar- 
ried couple,  they  are  treated  as  individuals.*  • 

DISCLOSiniE    PURSUANT    TO   COURT    ORDER 

[26  U.S.C.  6103(1)  (1)1 
The  revised  §  6103(1)  (1)  preserves  the 
structure  of  the  existing  court  order  pro- 
vision. The  modifications  are  Intended  pri- 
marily to  clarify  existing  law  and  to  make 
the  literal  terms  of  the  statute  comply  with 
actual  practice.  For  example,  the  standards 
in  existing  (i)(l),  if  read  literally,  require  a 
factual  showing  that  cannot  be  made  unless 
the  prosecutor  seeking  access  is  already  In 
possession  of  the  information  sought. 

Courts  have  interpreted  this  language  in  a 
practical  fashion  to  require  proof  only  of 
those  facts  a  federal  prosecutor  can  realis- 
tically be  expected  to  demonstrate:  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  spe- 
cific federal  crime  has  occurred.  Is  occurring. 
or  will  occur,  that  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  tax  data  is  relevant  to  that  offense, 
and  that  the  Information  will  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  Investigation  and  prosecution 
of  that  offense. 

This  proposal  would  substitute  these 
standards  for  those  of  existing  law.  No 
change  Is  made  in  the  statutory  standard  of 
proof  required  to  obtain  a  court  order — "rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe" — which  has  been 
Interpreted  In  a  commonsenje  manner  as  re- 
quiring an  objective  showing  of  reasonable- 
ness less  demanding  than  "probable  cause." 
It  Is  the  Intent  in  proposing  reenactment  of 
this  standard  that  the  courts  continue  to 
construe  the  term  "reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve" as  being  the  equivalent  of  reasonable 
suspicion.  The  revised  (l)(l)  also  makes 
clear  that  Investigative  return  Information 
may  be  sought  where  such  Information  may 
assist  in  the  localtlon  of  a  fugitive  for  whom 
r.  Judicial  arrest  warrant  has  be^n  isiued. 

Because  these  modifications  codify  pres- 
ent practice,  they  have  no  practical  effect  on 
taxpayer  privacy  or  tax  administration.  They 
do.  however,  reduce  the  potential  for  widely 
varying  Judicial  results  and  the  chllllni^  effect 
that  the  unrealistic  language  of  current  law 
has  on  federal  prosecutors  who  need  tax  In- 
formation for  legitimate  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

The  new  paragraph  (l)(l)  modifies  the 
class  of  federal  officials  who  may  authorize 
an  application  for  a  court  order.  Existing  law 
requires  all  such  applications  to  be  routed 
through  Washington  for  approval  before  be- 
ing presented  to  the  court,  a  requirement 
which  results  In  substantial  delay  and  paper- 
work. The  draft  bill  would  permit  United 
States  Attorneys  and  Attorneys-ln-Charge  of 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Forces  in  the  field  to 
present  applications  directly  to  the  appropri- 
ate federal  court  for  consideration. 

The  proposed  revision  would  also  delete 
the  authority  currently  possessed  by  all 
heads  of  federal  agencies  to  approve  (1)(1) 
applications,    thereby   centralizing    appllca- 
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••The  new  definitions  replace  the  existing 
definition  of  "taxpayer  return  Information" 
at  §  6103(b)  (3);  that  definition  Is  no  longer 
needed  by  virtue  of  the  new  two-part  defini- 
tional structure. 


tlon  authority  In  a  single  agency,  the  De- 
part of  Justice,  where  It  can  be  more  effec- 
tively coordinated.  Since  1976,  only  five  ap- 
plications for  (1)  (1)  orders  have  been  signed 
by  non-Justice  Department  entitles;  this 
change  will  not.  therefore,  adversely  affect 
federal  agencies. 

The  revised  (l)(l)(D)  also  clarifies  exist- 
ing law  by  explicitly  providing  that  redlsclo- 
sure  can  be  made  to  those  support  personnel 
necessary  to  prepare  for  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. This  would  not  change  existing  practice. 

Finally,  the  new  (I)  (1)  provides  that  court 
orders  may  be  granted  by  U.S.  Magistrates  as 
well  as  U.S.  District  Judges.  Magistrates  are 
now  authorized  to  act  on  analogous  applica- 
tions such  as  those  for  search  and  arrest 
warrants. 

DISCLOSURE    PURSUANT    TO    FORMAL    LAW 
ENFORCEMENT    REQUEST 

[26  U.S.C.  6103(1)  (2)1 

The  revised  §6103(1)  (2)  clarifies  existing 
law  governing  requests  for  nonreturn  Infor- 
mation. As  amended,  (I)  (2)  would  permit  re- 
quests to  be  made  by  those  officials  author- 
ized to  apply  for  an  (l)(l)  court  order,  a 
supervisory-level  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
heads  of  agencies,  and  statutory  Inspectors 
General. 

The  new  (1)  (2)  (C)  also  authorizes  these 
federal  law  enforcement  officials  to  inquire 
whether  a  taxpayer  filed  a  return  for  a  given 
year  and  whether  there  Is  or  has  been  a 
criminal  Investigation  of  the  taxpayer.  This 
will  help  avoid  the  waste  of  resources  which 
has  occurred  where  a  court  order  Is  sought 
and  obtained  only  to  find  that  the  taxpayer 
did  not  file  a  return  for  the  year  In  question. 

Finally,  the  revised  (1)(2)  would  modify 
the  factual  showing  required  to  support  a 
disclosure  of  nonreturn  information  by  sub- 
stituting "the  allegation  of  criminal  conduct 
giving  rise  to  the  proceeding  or  investiga- 
tion" for  "the  specific  reason  or  reasons  why 
snach  disclosure  is  or  may  be  material  to  the 
proceeding  or  investigation."  Like  the  (I)  (1) 
court  order  requirement,  a  prosecutor  cannot 
show  the  materiality  of  tax  Information  to  a 
case  without  access  to  the  information 
sought. 

aS-INITIATED   DISCLOSURES 

[26  U.S.C,  6103(1)  (2)1 
The  draft  bill  proposes  two  improvements 
to  the  procedure  by  which  IRS  Initiates  re- 
ports of  nontax  'crime  to  law  enforcement 
authorities.  First,  the  new  §6103(1)  (3) 
would  make  such  reports  mandatory  rather 
than  discretionary.  Second,  the  new  (I)  (3) 
(B)  provides  that  when  the  IRS  refers  a  tax 
case  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  must 
also  refer  any  evidence  it  has  of  nontax 
crimes  committed  by  the  taxpayer.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  non-disclosure  rule  Is  to  encour- 
age taxpayers  to  report  their  incomes  fully 
and  honestly;  taxpayers  v/ho  evade  taxes 
should  not  benefit  from  a  policy  enacted  to 
encourage  honest  reporting.  These  changes, 
together  with  related  amendments,  will  ex- 
pand the  number  of  IRS  referrals  of  nontax 
criminal  cases. 

ADMISSIBILITY    OF   TAX   INFORMATION 

(26  U.S.C.  6103(1)  (4)  I 
The  new  (I)  (4)  provides  that  tax  infor- 
mation Is  admissible  In  Judicial  and  admin- 
istrative proceedings  like  other  evidence 
rather  than  pursuant  to  special  rules.  The 
bill.  In  (1)(1)(A)  and  (1)(4),  also  clarifies 
that  tax  Information  can  be  disclosed  for 
and  Is  admissible  In  proceedings  "ancillary" 
to  criminal  proceedings.  I.e..  those  arising 
from  the  same  course  of  conduct  and  Involv- 
ing the  same  parties.  Proceedings  ancillary 
to  criminal  proceedings  Include  civil  for- 
feiture or  damage  actions  which  may  be  pur- 
sued m  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  criminal 
prosecution,  as  well  as  probation  and  parole 


revocation  hearings  and  criminal  fine  collec- 
tion proceedings. 

The  amendments  to  (1)  (4)  also  clarify 
that  tax  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  a 
defendant  pursuant  to  the  Jencks  Act  and 
discovery  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  or  other  discovery  re- 
quirements. This  explicitly  protects  a  de- 
fendant'f  Due  Process  rights  and  Is  consist- 
ent with  current  practice. 

EMERGENCY    DISCLOSURE 

[Proposed  26  US.C.  6103(1)  (5)  [ 
The  new  paragraph  (1)  (5)  would  direct  the 
IRS  to  report  to  the  appropriate  federal 
agency  any  circumstances  Involving  an  Im- 
minent danger  of  physical  Injury  to  any  per- 
son, serious  property  damage  or  flight  from 
prosecution.  This  authority  for  disclosure 
In  rare  emergency  situations  is  patterned  on 
the  similar  provisions  of  the  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3414(b))  and, 
like  the  Financial  Privacy  Act,  requires  that 
all  such  disclosures  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  appropriate  federal  district  court.  Al- 
though not  anticipated  to  be  used  fre- 
quently, this  provision  will  permit  notifica- 
tion of  appropriate  officials  In  true  emer- 
gency situations. 

JOINT  INVESTIGATIONS 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  6103(1)  (6)  1 
The  new  (1)  (6)  merely  states  that  §  6103 
does  not  preclude  or  prevent  IRS  from  assist- 
ing or  working  Jointly  with  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  the  Investigation  of 
nontax  crimes  which  may  involve  violations 
of  federal  tax  laws.  This  does  not  change 
current  law  but  will  encourage  cooperation 
between  the  IRS  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice by  expressly  approving  Joint  Investiga- 
tions. 

DISCLOSURE    TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL    AUTHORITIES 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  6103(1)  (7)  ] 
The  draft  bill  also  proposes  a  new  (1)  (7) 
authorizing  carefully  limited  redisclosure  of 
tax  Information  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  This  limited  redis- 
closure would  be  permitted  only  as  to  infor- 
mation already  obtained  by  federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  for  a  federal  nontax  crimi- 
nal Investigation.  If  such  Information  reflects 
a  state  felony  violation,  the  federal  official 
obtaining  access  would  be  authorized  to  go 
back  to  court  and  seek  an  order  authorizing 
redisclosure  to  the  appropriate  state  attor- 
ney general  or  district  attorney  exclusively 
for  use  In  the  Investigation  or  prosecution  of 
that  state  felony  violation.  Like  other  per- 
sons receiving  tax  Information,  the  state  at- 
torneys general  and  district  attorneys  re- 
ceiving tax  information  under  (I)  (7)  would 
be  subject  to  civil  and  criminal  sanctions 
for  any  unauthorized  use. 

DISCLOSURE    PURSUANT   TO    MUTUAL    ASSISTANCE 
TREATIES 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  6103(11(8)1 
The  proposed  new  (l)(8)  would  permit 
disclosures  of  tax  information  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments pursuant  to  mutual  assistance 
treaties  for  use  in  nontax  criminal  matters 
such  as  narcotics  trafficking,  thereby  making 
It  possible  for  federal  officials  to  obtain  recip- 
rocal disclosure  of  foreign  tax  Information. 
Such  treaties,  of  course,  must  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  To  further  regulate  this  foreign 
access  to  tax  information,  the  amended  (1) 
(8)  would  require  entry  of  an  order  by  a 
U.S.  district  court,  similar  to  that  required 
by  §  6103(1)  (1).  before  a  disclosure  could  be 
made. 

Paragraph  (k)(4)  of  §6103  presently  au- 
thorizes similar  disclosures  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  tax  use  pursuant  to  interna- 
tional tax  conventions.  This  analogous  pro- 
vision for  nontax  criminal  purposes  would 
enhance  prospects  for  Improved  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  support  of  law  enforce- 


ment efforts  to  curb  narcotics  trafficking  and 
other  Crimes  that  Involve  travel  across  In- 
ternational borders. 

FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE    ACCESS 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  6103(1)  (9)  [ 
The  new  (I)  (9)  would  authorize  disclo- 
sure of  Investigative  return  and  nonreturn 
Information  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  where  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  belijeve  such  information  is  needed 
in  connection  with  foreign  intelligence  col- 
lection or  a  foreign  counter-intelligence  In- 
vestigation related  to  specified  activities  by 
foreign  powers.  Such  disclosures  would  re- 
quire the  personal  certification  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  (or  Acting  Attorney  General  in 
the  event  there  Is  a  temporary  vacancy  in 
that  Office)  and  any  disclosures  and  redis- 
closures  pursuant  to  the  subparagraph  would 
be  reported  annually  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Intelligence  Committees.  An  analogous 
provision  lor  Intelligence  access  to  informa- 
tion was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3414(a)). 

TECHNICAL    CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

|26  U.S.C.  6103  (a)  and  (p)  | 
Technical  amendments  are  made  to  con- 
form subsections  (a)  and  (p)  of  section  6103 
to  the  revised  definitional  structure  set  out 
above. 

CRIMINAL    LIABILITY 

[26  U.S.C.  72131 
TTie  amended  section  7213  creates  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  prosecution  where  the 
disclosure  of  tax  information  was  made  pur- 
suant to  a  good  faith  but  erroneous  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  This  would  make  It 
clear  to  federal  employees  that  they  need  not 
fear  criminal  prosecution  If  they  proceed 
reasonably  and  in  good  faith.  Actually,  this 
makes  no  practical  change  in  existing  law 
which  requires  a  "willful"  violation  to  sus- 
tain a  conviction.  It  would,  however,  reduce 
the  chilling  effect  which  present  law  has  on 
legitimate  disclosures. 

CIVIL   LIABILITY 

[26  U.S.C.  72171 

The  amendments  to  section  7217  make 
federal  agencies,  rather  than  individual  fed- 
eral employees  the  defendants  in  civil  suits 
alleging  unauthorized  disclosures  of  tax  In- 
formation. This  change  would  conform 
§  7217  to  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  the  Right 
To  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  and  the  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Act  of  1980,  all  of  which 
make  federal  agencies  rather  than  individual 
federal  employees  civilly  liable  for  any  statu- 
tory violation. 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  it  seems 
unduly  harsh  to  place  federal  employees  who 
work  vrith  tax  Information  regularly  In  the 
position  of  risking  financial  ruin  daily  for 
any  mistaken  disclosure.  Of  course,  federal 
employees  would  continue  to  be  subject  to 
administrative  sanctions.  Including  dismis- 
sal, for  any  negligent  disclosure  as  well  as 
criminal  prosecution  for  any  willful,  corrupt 
or  malicious  abuse  of  tax  information. 

SUMMONSES  IN  CRIMINAL  TAX  INVESTIGATIONS 

[26  use.  7602) 
In  United  States  v.  LaSalle  National  Bank. 
437  U.S.  298  (1978),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  IRS  may  not  Issue  a  summons  under 
section  7602  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
after  the  Service  has  recommended  prosecu- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  after 
the  Service  has  made  an  institutional  com- 
mitment to  refer  the  case  for  prosecution. 
The  Court  acknowledged  that  use  of  a  sum- 
mons for  a  criminal  purpose  prior  to  referral 
of  a  case  to  the  Department  of  Justice  would 
be  impermissible  on  only  rare  occasions.  The 
LaSalle  National  Bank  decision  has  been 
criticized  both  as  a  matter  of  statutory 
construction    and    on    policy   grounds.    De- 
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velopments   in    the   Law:    Corporate   Crime, 
92  Harv.  L.  Rev.   1227.   1320-33   (1979). 

The  practical  effect  of  LaSalle  National 
Bank  Is  that,  while  the  summonses  will  In- 
evitably be  enforced,  a  person  under  Investi- 
gation for  a  criminal  tax  violation  may  be 
able  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
Service's  conduct  of  the  investigation 
through  cross  examination  of  an  agent  at 
an  enforcement  hearing,  ostensibly  directed 
at  determining  the  institutional  posture  of 
the  Service.  The  criminal  purpose  issue  also 
contributes  to  delays  in  enforcement. 

The  amendment  to  section  7602  would  ex- 
pressly authorize  the  IRS  to  Issue  a  summons 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting  a  crimi- 
nal tax  investigation  and.  thus,  would  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  litigation  and  attendant 
delay  in  obtaining  summoned  materials.  Ex- 
amples of  comparable  authority  for  issuance 
of  administrative  process  in  connection  with 
criminal  matters  include  the  summons  pow- 
ers of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conunls- 
slon  (15  U.S.C.  5  77t(b)):  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  issue  civil  in- 
vestigative demands  In  connection  with  an- 
titrust investigations  (15  U.S.C.  11313(d)) 
and  in  connection  with  racketeering  Investi- 
gations (18  O.S.C.  §  1968);  and  the  subpoena 
powers  of  the  Inspectors  General  (5  U.S.C. 
App.  5  6(a)(4)). 

Under  the  amendment,  the  IRS  would  be 
empowered  to  issue  a  summons  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  criminal  offenses  involving  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws  at  any  time  prior  to  in- 
dictment. Thus,  in  the  event  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  believes  that  a  supple- 
mental investigation  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Service  administratively,  a  summons 
could  be  utilized  In  the  Investigation.  The 
amendment  would  not  Infringe  on  the  rights 
of  taxpayers  because  a  taxpayer  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  protect  his  interest  when  the 
investigation  Is  conducted  administratively 
In  light  of  the  notice  and  challenge  provi- 
sions of  section  7609.  Since  summonses  can- 
not presently  be  used  for  a  supplemental  in- 
vestigation requested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  because  of  the  LaSalle  National  Bank 
decision,  the  amendment  would  permit  some 
cases  to  be  prosecuted  which  would  now  be 
declined  where  the  Department  of  Justice  de- 
termines that  because  of  resource  problems 
or  for  other  reasons  completion  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  a  grand  Jury  would  be  impracti- 
cal. 

A  second  proposed  amendment  to  section 
7602  Is  Intended  to  avoid  situations  which 
have  occurred  wherein  IRS  agents,  working 
as  agents  of  a  federal  grand  Jury,  have  de- 
voted many  hours  toward  investigation  of  a 
taxpayer  only  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
information  so  developed  if  no  indictment  is 
returned  by  the  grand  Jury.  Often  In  such 
situations  the  taxpayer,  although  determin- 
ed not  to  be  criminally  liable,  will  be  civilly 
liable  and  the  IRS.  upon  entry  of  a  court 
order  under  Rule  6(e)  (3)  (C)  (1)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  should 
have  access  to  information  developed  by  the 
grand  Jury  to  assist  in  preparation  for  a  civil 
tax  proceeding. 

In  addition,  grand  Juries  frequently  un- 
cover evidence  of  bribes  or  other  Illegal  forms 
of  Income  that  has  not.  or  likely  has  not, 
been  reported  for  tax  purposes.  The  IRS  has 
an  obvious  interest  in  such  information  and 
the  Justice  Department's  interest  is  similar — 
to  assure  that  appropriate  taxes  are  paid  on 
the  Illegal  Income.  Thus,  It  is  proper  for  the 
Department  to  seek  release  of  grand  Jury 
information  to  the  IRS  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

Some  courts,  however,  have  held  that  IRS 
access  to  grand  Jury  information  is  not  "pre- 
liminary to  a  Judicial  proceeding"  within  the 
meaning  of  Rule  6(e).  This  provision  would 
avoid  such  a  result.  Moreover,  the  importance 
of  tax  collection,  and  the  obvious  relevance 
of  such  grand  Jury  information  to  a  determi- 


nation of  tax  liability,  establish  ths  com- 
pelling need  of  the  IRS  for  such  Information. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  THIRO-PARTT  SUMMONS 

[26  U.S.C.  76091 

PERSON  ENTITLED  TO  NOTICE  OF  IBS  StJMMONSES 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  7609(a)  (3)  (B)  | 
The  draft  bill  would  enact  a  new  section 
7609(a)(3)(B)  which  would  define  "person 
entitled  to  notice"  as  an  Individual  or  a 
partnership  of  five  or  fewer  Individuals.  Thus, 
the  scope  of  the  interests  protected  by  Sec- 
tion 7609  would  be  similar  to  those  protected 
by  the  Right  To  Financial  Privacy  Act  (12 
use.  3401(5)). 

PROCEDURES   FOR  CHALLENGING  IRS  SUMMONSES 

[26  use.  7609(b)  1 
Under  existing  law.  a  person  entitled  to 
notice  can  stay  compliance  with  a  summons 
merely  by  serving  on  the  third-party  record- 
keeper  a  notice  not  to  comply  and  providing 
a  copy  of  that  notice  to  the  IRS.  This  stay 
of  compliance  procedure  was  Intended  by  the 
Congress  to  afford  a  person  entitled  to  notice 
the  opportunity  to  challenge  the  summons 
by  Intervening  in  the  ensuing  summons  en- 
forcement proceeding.  The  experience  of  the 
IRS  is  that  the  procedure  has  been  abused 
and  misused  as  a  means  of  obstructing  and 
delaying  IRS  investigations.  When  an  en- 
forcement action  Is  commenced,  many  per- 
sons fail  to  assert  their  rights  in  court. 

As  a  result,  the  stay  of  compliance  pro- 
cedure adopted  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  frequently  serves  not  only  to  delay  the 
investigation,  but  also  to  waste  the  not  un- 
limited resources  of  the  IRS.  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  courts. 

The  Administration  proposal  would  modi- 
fy the  stay  of  compliance  procedure  to  place 
on  the  person  entitled  to  notice  the  burden 
of  commencing  the  summons  litigation. 
Thus,  any  challenge  by  such  a  person  to  the 
summons  would  be  made  by  filing  a  motion 
to  quash  in  the  United  States  district  court. 
The  motion  to  quash  must  be  filed  within 
14  days,  the  same  time  limitation  for  such 
motions  provided  in  the  Right  To  Financial 
Privacy  Act  (12  U.S.C.  5  3410).  The  reasons 
for  objectlnt;  to  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons must  be  contained  in  the  motion.  The 
court  can  deny  the  motion  if  It  falls  to  meet 
the  statutory  requirements.  If  the  motion 
compiles  with  the  terms  of  the  statute,  the 
court  can  direct  the  United  States  to  file 
a  response  within  20  days. 

Section  7609(b)  would  also  require  that 
m  the  event  a  motion  to  quash  Is  filed,  the 
third-party  recordkeeper  must  Intervene  In 
the  motlon-to-quash  proceeding  In  order  to 
assert  any  objections  that  It  may  have  to 
enforcement  of  the  summons. 

In  conformity  with  the  Right  To  Financial 
Privacy  Act,  the  legislation  would  Impose 
time  limits  on  the  Judges  and  magistrates  for 
hearing  and  deciding  motions  to  quash.  A 
person  summoned  may  avoid  an  appearance 
before  the  court  by  depositing  the  sum- 
moned records  with  the  court  In  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
The  challenge  procedures  of  section  7609 
would  be  the  sole  Judicial  remedy  available 
to  a  person  entitled  to  notice.  Thus,  the 
only  means  for  challenging  a  section  7609 
summons  Is  by  filing  a  motion  to  quash. 

STATDTE  OF  LIMITATIONS 

(26  U.S.C.  7609(e)  1 
Under  the  propyosed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 7609(e).  as  amended,  the  suspension 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  would  terminate 
only  when  any  production  order  of  the  court 
Is  fully  satisfied. 

EXCEPTION  TO  NOTICE 

[26  use.  7609(g)  1 
Section  7609(g)  permits  the  court  to  grant 
special   exceptions   to  the   general   require- 
ments that  notice  be  given  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  records  pertain  and  that  such  a 


person  can  stay  compliance  by  filing  a  mo- 
tion to  quash.  The  amendment  would  clarify 
the  fact  that  the  court  has  the  authority 
to  enter  an  Injunction  against  the  record- 
keeper  to  prevent  the  recordkeeper  from  dis- 
closing to  taie  taxpayer  that  the  IBS  has 
obtained  or  has  requested  the  summoned 
material. 

DUTIES   OF   RECORD   CUSTODIAN 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  7609(1)  | 
Section  7609(1)  is  new.  It  would  require 
the  third-party  recordkeeper  to  assemble  the 
records  and  be  prepared  to  produce  the  rec- 
ords requested  on  the  date  specified  in  the 
summons  or.  in  the  event  a  motion  to  quash 
is  filed,  within  ten  days  after  the  court's 
decision.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
a  certificate  to  the  third-party  recordkeeper 
that  a  motion  to  quash  has  not  been  filed 
within  the  presi;ribed  time.  The  third-party 
recordkeeper  must  then  comply  with  the 
summons  unless  It  notifies  the  Secretary  In 
writing  of  any  objections  that  it  may  have 
to  compliance.  A  third-part  recordkeeper.  Its 
agents  or  employees  could  not  be  held  liable 
to  any  customer  or  other  person  for  produc- 
tion of  records  In  good  faith  reliance  on  a 
certificate  of  the  IRS  that  a  motion  to  quash 
has  not  been  filed  In  a  timely  fashion  or  in 
reliance  on  a  court  order  requiring  produc- 
tion of  the  records. 

EFFECT    OF    DENIAL    OF    MOTION    TO    QUASH 

[Proposed   26   U.S.C.   7609(J)  j 
Section    7609(J)    would   provide   than    an 
order  denying  a  motion  to  quash  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  an  order  enforcing  a  sum- 
mons. 

APPEALS 

[Proposed  26  U.S.C.  7609 (k)  j 
Under  present  law.  a  district  court  order 
enforcing  a  siunmons  can  be  appealed  In  the 
event  that  the  person  objecting  to  compli- 
ance can  obtain  a  stay  of  enforcement  from 
the  district  court  or  the  court  of  appeals.  Im- 
mediate appeal  of  a  summons  matter  can 
create  a  substantial  delay  in  production  of 
the  summoned  documents,  and  the  problem 
Is  particularly  serious  in  Jurisdictions  where 
the  court  of  appeals  has  a  severe  backlog. 
As  a  result.  Investigations  have  been  dis- 
continued solely  because  of  the  delay  fac- 
tor. In  some  Instances,  the  investigations 
could  be  completed  only  by  referral  of  the 
case  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  a 
reconunendatlon  that  a  grand  Jury  Inves- 
tigation be  instituted. 

The  Right  To  Financial  Privacy  Act  sought 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  delay  resulting 
from  protracted  aopeals  by  providing  for  de- 
ferral of  appeal.  Deferral  of  appeal  was  also 
recommended  by  the  Privacy  Protection 
Study  Commission  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  bottlenecks  generated  by  Immediate  ap- 
peals. Personal  Privacy  in  an  Information 
Society,  D.  372. 

The  bill  provides  In  a  new  subsection  (k). 
that  an  order  denvlni-^  a  motion  to  quash  a 
summons  is  an  interlocutory  order  and  that 
an  aipeal  from  denial  of  a  motion  to  quash 
can  be  taken  only  on  a  deferred  basis.  Ob- 
jections to  the  determination  of  the  district 
court  will  be  preserved  and  may  be  asserted 
by  the  taxpayer  as  an  evidentiary  question 
on  appeal  of  a  subsequent  tax  case  which 
arises  out  of  or  Is  based  upon  the  summoned 
records. 

AUTHORITY    OF    MAGISTRATES 

[Proposed  28  U.S.C.  7609(1)  | 
At  the  present  time,  many  summons  en- 
forcement proceedlnes  are  referred  to  magis- 
trates by  district  ludges  for  a  hearing  and 
recommended  decision,  after  the  district 
Judge  has  determined  that  a  hearing  is  neces- 
sary and  has  entered  an  order  to  show  cause. 
This  procedure  Is  desirable  in  that  it  results 
in  expedited  consideration  of  summons  cases. 
The  bill  would  affirm  the  desirability  of  as- 
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signing  summons  matters  to  magistrates  by 
providing  that  magistrates  may  exercise  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  motlon-to-quash  proce- 
dure. Thus,  for  example,  a  magistrate  may 
be  assigned  to  conduct  a  review  of  a  motion 
to  quash  and  may  direct  the  United  States 
to  file  a  response.  The  legislation  would  also 
authorize  magistrates  to  Issue  final  orders 
In  ex  parte  proceedings  under  section  7609 
(g). 

TECHNICAL   AND   CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

The  legislation  would  make  technical  and 
conforming  changes  to  subsections  (a)(1). 
(d)  and  (e)  of  section  7609. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  asking  that  he  take  steps  to  ease 
the  plight  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov's  life  is  in  the  balance.  This  noble 
and  decent  man,  whose  lonely  fight  for 
human  dignity  and  freedom  has  touched 
us  all,  is  deserving  of  our  support  and 
our  prayers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.,  D.C..  December  3.  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  write  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  Andrei  Sak- 
harov may  die  soon  of  his  hunger  strike,  and 
to  ask  you  to  exert  whatever  Influence  you 
can  to  save  his  life. 

Never  have  I  met  a  nobler  man  than  An- 
drei Sakharov.  In  January  1979.  against  the 
wishes  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
Sam  Hayakawa  and  I  visited  Dr.  Sakharov 
in  his  two-room  fiat.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment haa  stripped  him  of  every  comfort 
and  honor.  Knowing  that  the  place  was 
bugged.  I  was  anxious  to  say  and  elicit  noth- 
ing which  would  cause  this  man  further 
trouble.  But  Sakharov  put  us  to  ease — and 
to  shame — by  showing  his  determination  to 
talk  and  live  like  a  free  man  in  spite  of  his 
circumstances  and  of  the  sure  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  government  would  punish 
him  for  this.  The  grace  that  he  and  his  wife 
exuded  made  the  terrible  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  appear  quite 
irrelevant. 

Only  a  few  months  after  that  visit.  Sak- 
harov was  exiled.  When  I  left  Sakharov  he 
asked  me  to  take  some  of  his  books  as  pres- 
ents to  his  stepdaughter  In  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  government  had  already  cut  him 
off  from  communication  with  his  family 
abroad.  Now  they  have  refused  permission  for 
other  members  of  his  family  to  immigrate 
and  of  course  they  have  cut  him  off  from 
communication  with  everyone  except  his 
wife.  Clearly  the  man  now  has  only  his  very 
life  left  with  which  to  fight.  Hence  the 
hunger  strike. 

Sakharov  told  me  that  the  only  weapon 
of  the  Soviet  civil  rights  movement  Is  the 
pressure  It  can  generate  from  abroad.  He  Is 
putting  his  life  on  the  line  in  order  to  re- 
mind us  once  again  of  what  sort  of  regime 
the  Soviet  Union  Is.  and  to  ask  us  to  make 
the  effort  and  pay  the  costs  to  bring  pressure. 

You  have  any  number  of  means  available 
to  you.  It  matters  less  which  you  choose  than 
that  you  commit  real  assets  of  the  United 
States — ^be  they  dlplomartlc  or  economic — to 
bringing  pressure.  Not  even  success  Is  neces- 


sary. It  would  be  unseemly,  however,  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  regular  basis  as 
If  it  were  not  the  regime  which  is  causing 
the  death  of  Andrei  Sakharov. 

I  urge  you  to  follow  your  heart  and  to 
direct  the  United  States  In  this  matter  In 
a  way  worthy  of  the  man  whose  life  teat 
stake.  Time  Is  of  the  essence. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  Wallop, 

US.  Senator. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

S.  657.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Building  In  Washington,  DC. 
as  the  "Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Department 
of  Commerce  Building"   (Rept.  No.  97-286). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28.  1982.  through  March  6. 
1982,  as  "National  Construction  Industry 
Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Disabled  Veterans  Week." 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments: 

S.  1249.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
Government-wide  efforts  to  collect  debts 
owed  the  United  States,  to  require  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  establish 
regulations  for  reporting  on  debts  owed  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  additional 
procedures  for  the  collection  of  debts  owed 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  97-287). 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1906.  An  original  bill  to  eliminate  gen- 
eral and  flag  officer  grade  requirements  from 
certain  statutory  positions  In  the  Armed 
Ftorces,  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
celling  on  the  number  of  general  and  flag 
officers  serving  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-288). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  in(icated : 

By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
S.  1900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sin  Fong 
Chang  and  Sau  Wah  Chang,  husband  and 
wife,  and  their  children.  Tung  Fu  Chang  and 
Tung  Yan  Chang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Exon)  : 
S.   1901.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter   137  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  impose  cer- 
tain requirements  on  the  awarding  of  sole- 
source    contracts    by    the    military    depart- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms)  : 
S.  1902.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years   the   residual    authority    to   negotiate 
duties  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN  : 
S.  1903.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
determine  what  activities  now  performed  by 
the   Federal    Government   could   more   effi- 
ciently be  conducted  by  small  business,  and 


to  prepare  a  schedule  for  t'-ansferring  those 
activities  to  the  private  sector;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954  to  provide  targeted  rate 
schedules  to  replace  the  across-the-board  tax 
cuts  enacted  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1905.  To  require  certain  reductions  in 
the  windfall  profit  tax  contained  in  the  Bcx>- 
nomlc  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 
S.  1906.  An  original  bill  to  eliminate  gen- 
eral and  flag  officer  grade  requirements  from 
certain  statutory  positions  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  delay  the  effective  date  of  the 
ceiling  on  the  number  of  general  and  flag 
officers  serving  on  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ruo- 
MAN.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr. 
Chiles)  : 
3.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  and  sec- 
tion 1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  Improve  enforcement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOBEN)  : 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
NM-A26947  (Oklahoma);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energj'  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BOREM ) : 

S.  1909.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 
No.  W-24153;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Cohen.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Roth, 

and  Mr.  Exon)  : 

S.  1901.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  137  of 

title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  impose 

certain  requirements  on  the  awarding 

of  sole-source  contracts  by  the  military 

departments:     to    the    Committee    on 

Armed  Services. 

REDUCTION     OP     NONCOMPETITIVE     CONTRACTING 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  we  have  tossed  budget- 
cutting  numbers  back  and  forth.  The  fig- 
ures change  so  constantly  that  they  are 
making  us  dizzy.  How  much  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget  here,  how  much  there. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  can  all  agree 
that  this  body  should  embrace  proposals 
that  will  generate  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment without  bringing  undue  hardship 
to  necessary  Government  programs.  In 
short,  we  should  seek  out  and  support 
ways  to  save  money  without  excessive 
spending  cuts  to  critical  programs. 

That  is  why  it  is  especially  disconcert- 
ing to  me  to  have  a  pn«)osal  rejected 
when  it  would  change  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  spends  its  money  in 
order  to  bring  about  savings  without  cut- 
ting the  budget. 

What  I  am  speaking  of  is  an  amend- 
ment that  recently  was  defeated  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  fiscal 
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year  1982  defense  authorization  bill.  It 
was  defeated  because  of  heavy  lobbymg 
against  the  measure  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  and  because  of  lack 
of  support  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB).  It  was  a  provision 
that  would  have  served  to  increase  com- 
petition in  defense  spending,  thereby 
bringing  about  approximately  25  percent 
in  savings  for  contracts  being  competed 
rather  than  awarded  noncompetitively. 
What  I  am  speaking  of  is  DOD's  refusal 
to  recognize  the  beneficial  nature  of  the 
very  market  forces  which  President  Rea- 
gan has  endorsed  in  so  many  other 
places.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  de- 
terioration and  shrinkage  of  our  defense 
industrial  base  due  in  part  to  the  failure 
of  DOD  to  adhere  to  sound  contractmg 
principles.  And  what  I  am  speaking  of 
is  the  continuing  tendency  of  DOD  to 
contract  with  the  private  sector  usmg 
contracting  procedures  that  run  counter 
to  statutory  intent. 

Recent  history  concerning  Federal 
procurement  procedures  has  demon- 
strated the  value  of  competition  for  in- 
ducing savings  into  Federal  acquisitions. 
The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
Icy  (OFPP>.  in  recently  submitting  a 
draft  proposal  to  Congress  for  a  uniform 
Federal     procurement    system,    stated 

that^ 

vigorous  competition  among  suppliers  has 
long  been  a  procurement  goal,  but  many  pro- 
ducers become  so  frustrated  with  the  maze 
of  regulations,  erratic  funding  and  plan- 
ning. .  .  .  that  they  either  limit  their  busi- 
ness with  the  Government  or  leave  the  Gov- 
ernment market  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  accept  these  frustrations.  The  deparUng 
firms  are  sometimes  the  more  competent 
ones.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  shrinking 
base  of  suppliers,  both  at  prime  and  sub- 
contractor levels. 

In  no  one  area  of  Federal  procurement 
is  this  loss  of  suppliers  more  evident 
than  in  defense  procurement.  We  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  shrinking  defense 
industrial  base,  and  its  effects  on  our 
national  defense  posture.  A  House  panel 
recently  summarized  the  state  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  as  shocking,  citing 
a  loss  of  suppliers  at  both  the  prime  and 
subcontractor  levels  as  detrimental  to 
national  security. 

One  major  cause  of  the  loss  of  sup- 
pliers to  the  defense  establishment  is 
DOD's  continued  refusal  to  recognize  the 
value  of  competition.  The  Department's 
tendency  to  award  contracts  on  a  sole- 
source,  noncompetitive  basis  more  often 
than  competing  contracts  between  a 
number  of  viable  firms  only  serves  to 
knock  businesses  out  of  the  defense  sup- 
ply picture,  and  further  increases  pro- 
curement costs  to  the  Government. 

The  Department  chose  to  go  the  non- 
competitive, or  sole-source  route,  during 
fiscal  year  1980  on  60.3  percent  of  its 
contract  actions.  In  a  field  of  over  11  mil- 
lion contracts,  that  is  choosing  to  use  one 
supplier  rather  than  testing  the  market- 
place in  almost  7  million  contract  ac- 
tions. From  a  dollar  standpoint,  DOD 
awarded  $45  billion,  or  64.3  percent  of 
its  $70.5  billion  procurement  budget 
through  sole-source  contracts. 


There  are  two  fundamental  reasons 
why  it  is  unconscionable  that  DOD  con- 
tinue to  use  sole-source  contracting  to 
such  a  great  extent:  First,  the  Federal 
procurement  statute  governing  defense 
spending  requires  that  DOD  award  con- 
tracts   through    a    formal    advertising, 
competitive  procedure.  The  statute  al- 
lows some  17  exceptions  to  that  proce- 
dure however,  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog — the  Depart- 
ment awards  through  negotiation  often- 
times without  competition  more  often 
than  awarding  through  formal  advertis- 
ing. In  fa:t,  94.5  percent  of  its  procure- 
ments followed  procedures  other  than 
formal  advertising  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Second,  it  has  been  estimated  that  10  to 
50  percent  can  be  saved  through  compet- 
ing   contracts    rather    than    awarding 
them  noncompetitively.  The  Defense  De- 
partment itself  has  estimated  10  to  25 
percent    savings    in   numerous   studies. 
Why,  then,  do  we  continue  to  see  such 
excessive  use  of  sole-source  contracting? 
DOD  seems  to  treat  competition  in 
procurement    as    an    afterthought.    In 
April  of  this  year.  Deputy  Defense  Sec- 
retary   Frank    Carlucci    authorized    31 
initiatives  in  DOD  to  improve  procure- 
ment. Increased  use  of  competition  was 
not  one  of   those  initiatives.  Instead, 
after  considerable  criticism  and  pres- 
sure from  Congress.  DOD  added  a  32d 
initiative:   Increasing  the  use  of  com- 
petition. Even  then,  the  initiative  was 
stated  very  generally  and  did  not  carry 
with  it  any  requirement  that  the  serv- 
ices establish  numerical  goals  for  re- 
ducing noncompetitive  contracting,  con- 
trary to  several  recommendations  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)   and 
the  Congress. 

This  has  got  to  stop.  We  are  at  an 
impasse.  DOD  is  not  really  committed  to 
the  use  of  competition,  as  evidenced  by 
their  strong  opposition  to  a  small  pro- 
competition  amendment  that  was  re- 
jected in  conference.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  because  of  DOD  opposition, 
OMB  opposition  and  very  heavy  defense 
lobbying  against  the  provision.  Well,  we 
cannot  stoa  there.  Legislation  must  be 
enacted.  There  is  no  other  way  to  in- 
sure that  DOD  changes  its  ways. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  legis- 
lation today  that  will  force  the  Depart- 
ment to  consider  competition  in  procure- 
ments as  the  first  rather  than  the  last 
resort,  for  procurement  actions  over 
$100,000.  Senators  Cohen,  Pryor,  Roth, 
and  ExoN  have  joined  me  in  this  legi.s- 
lative  effort,  and  I  urge  my  other  col- 
leagues to  offer  their  support  as  well. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  require  that 
the  Department  publish  its  Intent  to 
enter  negotiations  with  a  sole-source 
contractor  at  least  39  days  prior  to  those 
negotiations,  so  that  alternative  bidders 
might  be  able  to  submit  a  proposal  to 
compete  for  the  contract.  This  30-day 
waiting  period  merely  extends  an  exist- 
ing 10-day  waiting  period  under  existing 
regulations,  and  is  consistent  with  cur- 
rent OFPP  directives  to  the  agencies  to 
institute  greater  use  of  advanced  pro- 
curement planning.  The  10-day  period 


has  simply  proven  inadequate.  The  new 
30-day  waiting  period  would  only  apply 
to  contracts  over  $100,000,  less  than  3 
percent  of  DOD's  yearly  contract  actions 

The  bill  also  would  provide  for  ad- 
equate description  of  contract  require- 
ments, so  that  potential  competitors 
could  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  considered  for  the  procure- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  sole-source  contrac- 
tor. Finally,  the  bill  allows  exceptions  for 
legitimate  instances  in  which  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Department  to 
seek  competition. 

It  is  my  conservative  estimate  that  fol- 
lowing the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
would  reduce  noncompetitive  contracting 
at  DOD  by  at  least  20  percent  and,  as  a 
result,  would  bring  about  savings  of  from 
$1  billion  to  $5  billion  each  year. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  step  de- 
signed to  improve  defense  procurement 
procedures  and  to  afford  the  taxpayer 
more  return  for  each  defense  dollar.  1 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
measure  their  full  support.* 


Decembers,  1981 
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By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Symms)  : 

S.  1902.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 

years  the  residual  authority  to  negotiate 

duties  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to 

the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION     OP     RESIDUAL     TARIFF     NEGOTIATING 
AUTHORITY 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  residual  tariff  negotiating  au- 
thority under  section  124  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
January  3,  1982.  With  the  expiration  of 
this  authority,  the  President  would  re- 
tain only  the  limited  compensation  au- 
thority of  section  123  of  the  act. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  under  section  124  for  an 
additional  2-year  period. 

The  primary  purpose  of  extending  124 
authority  is  to  alleviate,  through  nego- 
tiated reciprocal  tariff  reductions,  dis- 
parities resulting  from  instances  where 
foreign  tariffs  are  higher  than  U.S.  tar- 
iffs on  the  same  product,  thereby  en- 
hancing export  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can producers. 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  use  of 
124  authority  by  the  administration  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  with  the  Japanese 
on  semiconductors  which  accelerated  the 
staging  of  duty  reductions  in  the  Tokyo 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations 
(MTN),  bringing  Japanese  semiconduc- 
tor tariffs  into  conformity  with  U.S. 
levels. 

I  am  assured  by  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative (USTR)  Bill  Brock,  in  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  extension  of  this 
authority,  that  current  limitations  and 
procedural  requirements  of  section  124 
authority  safeguard  sufficiently  those  in- 
dustries concerned  about  injurious  im- 
port competition.  Under  these  restric- 
tions, tariffs  on  items  that  were  cut  by 
60  percent  in  MTN  are  not  eligible  for 
further  cuts  and  there  is  a  maximum  20- 
percent  cut  subject  to  section  101  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  Second,  advice  from 


the  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC)  is  required  before  any  authority  is 
used,  and  as  part  of  the  process  of  decid- 
ing whether  to  use  124,  the  interagency 
Trade  Policy  Staff  Committee  (TPSC) 
and  the  ITC  hold  hearings  soliciting 
comments  from  private  industry. 

Finally,  section  124  authority  can  only 
be  used  in  any  given  year  on  products 
accounting  for  no  more  than  2  percent 
value  of  total  U.S.  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  extension  of 
the  President's  tariff  negotiating  au- 
thority under  section  124  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  our  negotiators  to  lower 
foreign  barriers  to  exports  of  American- 
made  goods,  without  threatening  those 
industries  concerned  about  injurious  im- 
port competition.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1903.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 
to  determine  what  activities  now  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Government  could 
more  efficiently  be  conducted  by  small 
business,  and  to  prepare  a  schedule  for 
transferring  those  activities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

GOVERNMENT   ACTIVriY  REDUCTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
confess  my  continuing  astonishment 
with  the  focus  of  economic  issues  from 
Washington.  The  major  product  of  our 
Capital  City  and  indeed  of  our  Nation 
used  to  be  ideas — principles  so  sound  and 
enduring  that  we  set  the  tone  and  tenor 
for  much  of  the  world. 

Well,  the  tone  and  tenor  of  Washing- 
ton occasionally  goes  off-key,  as  It  has  In 
recent  years,  when  both  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  neglected  small 
business.  In  its  rush  to  please  this  or  that 
portion  of  our  economy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  all  but  ignored  our  most  im- 
portant sector — small  business.  Our  12 
million  small  business  firms  employ  63 
percent  of  all  working  men  and  women 
In  the  United  States.  They  create  87  per- 
cent of  the  new  jobs  and,  according  to 
OMB,  account  for  fully  one-half  of  all 
Innovations.  They  produce  43  percent  of 
our  GNP  and  are  truly  the  heart  of  our 
productive  economic  system. 

America  is  small  business.  This  country 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  free 
enterprise  coupled  with  only  a  modicum 
of  government  was  the  surest  path  to 
individual  freedom  and  to  a  robust  and 
growing  standard  of  living.  That  prin- 
ciple nurtured  the  growth  of  small  busi- 
ness which  became  the  foundation  that 
sustained  our  growing  Nation  as  it  gained 
its  independence  and  has  sparked  its 
growth  during  the  seven  generations 
since. 

GOVERNMENT    COMPETTTIOM    WTTR    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Gradually  and  then  not  so  gradually, 
Washington  chipped  away  at  that  foun- 
dation as  our  Nation's  free  enterprise 
principles  became  blurred.  The  initial, 
crystal-clear  message  frcan  Washington 
became  more  and  more  out  of  focus  as 
Government  increasingly  began  to  per- 
form activities  in  direct  competition  with 
small  business. 


Competition,  of  course,  is  not  quite  the 
right  word,  for  it  implies  some  balance  or 
equilibrium  between  competitors.  In  real- 
ity. Government  activities  performed  in 
competition  with  small  business  are  con- 
ducted by  a  unique  set  of  rules  which 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  real  world. 
Costs  are  irrelevant.  Productivity  is  a 
boring  abstract.  Quality  is  something 
people  write  about  for  the  suggestion  box. 

Activities  performed  by  Government  in 
competition  with  small  business  have 
surged  over  the  psist  half  century.  The 
list  of  competing  activities  has  grown 
and  grown  to  become  virtually  endless 
now,  ranging  from  art  reproduction  to 
the  management  by  local  government  of 
zoos. 

These  commercial  and  industrial  ac- 
tivities are  unfair  competition  to  small 
business.  'They  rob  the  private  sector  of 
jobs,  slow  investment,  reduce  profits, 
boost  taxes,  hamper  productivity  growth, 
and  restrict  the  ability  of  our  key  small 
business  sector  to  thrive  and  prosper. 

The  perverse  character  of  this  com- 
petition is  felt  most  keenly  now  when 
millions  of  small  businesses  are  threaten- 
ed by  the  dual  dangers  of  excessive  in- 
terest costs  and  declining  demand.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  would  be  aghast  to 
learn  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
conducting  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  activities  today  which  hard- 
pressed  small  business  could  do  better 
and  cheaper. 

GOVERNMENT  COMFETITION  IS  WASTXTUL 

When  I  first  started  talking  about  pro- 
ductivity and  our  capital  formation  prob- 
lems In  1973,  I  received  the  same  thim- 
dering  silence  then  which  greets  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  competition  today  in 
Washington. 

Most  Usteners  politely  nod  their  heads 
when  I  say  that  Government  competition 
with  small  business  violates  both  com- 
monsense  and  the  precepts  of  free  enter- 
prise. But  they  generally  shrug  their 
shoulders,  saying  the  problem  is  too  un- 
manageable. For  too  many  years,  that 
attitude  has  prevailed. 

Since  1955,  for  example,  each  Presi- 
dent has  reaffirmed  the  concept  that 
Government  competition  be  minimized — 
that  Federal  agencies  should  contract  out 
as  much  work  as  possible  to  the  private 
sector.  Those  admonishments  were  rare- 
ly honored,  however.  Not  until  1976  did 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and,  later 
the  Defense  Department  begin  to  seri- 
ously evaluate  the  cost  savings  attain- 
able by  either  relying  on  the  private  sec- 
tor to  perform  work  instead  of  bureau- 
crats, or  requiring  agencies  to  utilize 
private-sector  practices. 

The  results  of  these  evaluations  were 
astounding. 

The  GAO  identified  over  $4  billion  in 
uncollected  debts  owed  the  Government 
which  were  collectible  using  private 
credit  agency  practices. 

The  GAO  identified  $11.7  million 
which  aimually  could  be  saved  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  projects  by  adopting  the 
automation  practices  of  private  utilities. 

DOD  found  it  could  cut  its  employ- 
ment rolls  by  11.000  and  save  $90  million 


annually  by  transferring  264  activities 
to  private  contractors. 

The  GAO  found  that  up  to  $300  million 
could  be  saved  by  adopting  private  sec- 
tor day  care  standards  for  HEW. 

The  GAO  found  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  could  cut  its 
custodian  costs  by  one-third  or  almost 
$30  millien  in  1980  alone  by  contracting 
for  such  services  through  the  private 
sector. 

OMB  testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  October  28,  1981, 
that: 

The  Government  currently  operates  thou- 
sands of  commercial  or  industrial  activities 
with  an  annual  operating  cost  In  excess  of 
$20  billion  and  with  a  similar  amount  of  cap- 
ital investment.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
activities  have  never  been  subject  to  com- 
petition. 

If  these  activities  were  subject  to  the  cost 
comparison  studies  required  by  A-76.  we 
estimate  that  154.000  personnel  spaces  could 
be  converted  to  contract  operations  with  a 
5-year  cumulative  savings  between  fiscal  year 
19B2  and  1987  in  excess  of  $3  billion.  These 
savings  will  continue  to  accrue  thereafter. 

A-76  refers  to  an  OMB  circular  first 
promulgated  in  1966  and  revised  in  1979 
which  requires  Federal  agencies  to  uti- 
lize private  sector  contractors  whenever 
economically  justified. 

These  investigations  are  more  than 
mere  straws  in  the  wind.  They  clearly 
point  to  the  need  for  a  thorough  over- 
haul of  the  way  our  Federal  Government 
goes  about  its  work.  These  investigations 
reveal  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
raise  productivity,  cut  costs,  reduce 
taxes,  and  give  a  badly  needed  boost  to 
small  business  by  slashing  activities 
done  in  competition  with  the  private  sec- 
tor and  relying  far  more  on  private  sec- 
tor contractors. 

STEPS  TO  ELIMINATE  GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION 

The  1979  revisions  to  the  OMB  Circu- 
lar A-76  set  forth  an  explicit  Govern- 
ment policy  on  private  contracting:  It  is 
to  be  used  whenever  economically  justi- 
fied. However,  there  is  a  large  gap  today 
between  that  policy  and  the  practice  of 
most  Federal  agencies. 

The  next  step  to  reduce  Government 
competition  must  be  to  identify  in  a 
standard,  uniform  fashion  across  our 
Government  those  areas  where  economic 
sense  dictates  the  use  of  private  firms — 
and  here  I  mean  small  business  ones  spe- 
cifically— in  place  of  bureaucrats.  Why 
small  business?  Because  it  faces  a  much 
tougher  road  than  larger  firms  do  in 
generating  income  and  profits,  and  in 
meeting  the  mandates  of  Federal  regula- 
tions and  redtape. 

The  challenge  is  to  close  the  present 
information  gap  by  accelerating  agency 
efforts  imder  A-76  to  conduct  economic 
assessments  of  all  their  activities,  while 
insuring  that  these  assessments  are  con- 
ducted uniformly.  This  is  a  major  chal- 
lenge. It  is  easy  to  underestimate  both 
the  size  of  this  information  gap  and  the 
difficulties  in  obtaining  uniform  eco- 
nomic evaluations  from  all  Federal 
agencies.  The  lack  of  solid  information 
on  Government  spending  is  striking.  For 
example,  while  OMB  knows  how  much 
Federal  agencies  spend  on  private  con- 
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tract  work,  they  have  no  data  on  the 
spending  split  between  goods  and 
services. 

EXPLANATION   OF  LEGISLATION 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  moving 
the  Government  out  of  activities  which 
can  more  efficiently  be  performed  by 
small  business  and  the  private  sector.  My 
bill  is  designed  to  start  us  on  that  road 
by  requiring  the  President  to  establish  a 
uniform  data  base— a  base  that  identifies 
Government  activities  which  could  bet- 
ter be  done  by  small  business. 

The  Government  Activity  Reduction 
Act  requires  the  President  to  report  an- 
nually to  Congress  on  such  activities,  and 
determine  the  potential  cost  savings  to 
taxpayers  should  those  activities  be  con- 
ducted by  small  business.  In  addition,  the 
President's  report  must  include  a  sched- 
ule for  transferring  such  activities  to  the 
private  sector  where  economically 
warranted. 

This  bill  is  a  measured,  realistic  step 
toward  reducing  the  scope  of  Govern- 
ment competition  with  small  business. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  a  long  overdue  one,  as 
well,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  making  up  for  that  lost  time. 

It  is  time  for  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  play  the  same  tune — one  de- 
signed to  aid  small  business  in  this  trying 
period  while  improving  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  Government  and 
reducing  its  deficit,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Government  Activity  Re- 
duction Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '•Government  Ac- 
tivity Reduction  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose. 

(ai   The  Congress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  small  business  Is  the  economic  heart 
of  the  United  States,  creating  87  percent  of 
all  new  Jobs,  employing  63  percent  of  all 
workers,  and  responsible  for  a  majority  of  all 
Innovative  activity,  and  almost  one-half  of 
the  Oross  National  Product; 

(2)  small  business  Is  bearing  the  brunt  of 
tight  money  policies  which  have  pushed  In- 
terest rates  to  an  excessive  level,  thereby 
creating  a  recession  and  extraordinary  hard- 
ship among  small  business  owners  and  un- 
employment among  small  business  workers; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  is  exacerbat- 
ing these  hardships  by  performing  many 
activities  in  direct  competition  with  small 
business; 

(4)  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
other  Federal  entitles  have  documented 
numerous  Instances  where  activities  being 
performed  by  the  Federal  Government  could 
more  efficiently  be  performed  by  the  private 
sector;  and 

(5)  permitting  small  business  to  more 
efficiently  perform  activities  now  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Government  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  government,  reduce  taxes,  and  im- 
prove the  economic  condition  of  our  crucial 
small  business  sector. 

(6)  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  encouraging  the  trans- 


fer of  those  Federal  agency  activities  to  small 
business  which  can  more  efficiently  be  per- 
formed by  the  private  sector. 
Sec.  3.  Annual  Evaluation  and  Report. 

By  January  31  of  each  year,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress.  The 
report  shall  contain: 

(a)  a  description  of  activities  performed 
in  the  previous  calendar  year  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  could  be  more  efficiently 
performed  by  small  business;  and 

(b)  an  estimate  of  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  government  and  taxpayers  of 
conducting  such  activities  under  contract 
with  small  business. 

Sec.  4.  Transfer  of  Government  Activities 
TO  the  Private  Sector. 
The  President  shall  Include  in  the  report 
required  pursuant  to  section  (3) ,  a  schedule 
for  transferring  those  activities  identified  in 
section  3(a)  to  the  private  sector,  with  an 
emphasis  on  contracting  for  the  performance 
of  such  activities  with  small  business  firms.4 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  1904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  targeted 
rate  schedules  to  replace  the  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  enacted  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  1905.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  reduc- 
tions in  the  windfall  profit  tax  contained 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
legislation  to  change  certain  provisions  of 

THE   economic   RECOVERY   TAX   ACT  OF    1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  that  will  cor- 
rect what  I  consider  to  be  the  major  mis- 
takes that  Congress  made  in  its  passage 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981. 

The  first  bill  would  redirect  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  cut  to  moderate- 
income  taxpayers. 

The  second  would  repeal  the  oil  indus- 
try tax  breaks  granted  in  the  tax  bill. 

Events  since  the  enactment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  and  tax  cut  pro- 
posals have  revealed  many  weaknesses 
in  the  social  and  economic  philosophies 
that  provided  the  underpinnings  for  the 
administration's  policies.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  policies  of  the  administration 
favor  the  wealthy  over  the  vast  majority 
of  working  men  and  women. 

Furthermore,  record -high  interest 
rates,  surging  unemployment,  and  de- 
clining economic  output  have  signaled 
the  end  of  the  high  expectations  for  the 
economy  generated  by  the  administra- 
tion earlier  in  the  year. 

Throughout  the  economic  policy  de- 
bate. I  sought  to  enact  changes  in  the 
budget  and  tax  plans  that  would  have 
made  Government  policy  more  equitable 
and  would  have  resulted  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable budget  and  fiscal  policy.  Now  we 
find  ourselves  having  to  restore  faith  in 
the  Government  and  the  economy. 

Several  steps  must  be  taken.  New  and 
imaginative  approaches  to  social  and 
economic  policies  must  be  adopted.  Yet 
our  first  step  should  be  to  acknowledge 
our  earlier  mistakes  and  correct  them. 

Throughout  the  tax  cut  debate,  many 
Members  of  Congress  seemed  wedded  to 


the  notion  that  an  across-the-board  tax 
cut  was  a  fair  tax  cut.  Yet  this  sim- 
plistic analysis  ignored  the  off-setting 
effect  of  inflation  and  social  security  tax 
increases.  Because  those  increases  fell 
disproportionately  on  moderate-  and 
low-income  taxpayers,  the  across-the- 
board  tax  reductions  approved  earlier 
this  year  actually  leave  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income taxpayers  with  a  greater 
share  of  the  total  tax  burden. 

A  few  statistics  illustrate  the  point. 
The  tax  increases  for  the  taxpayers  in 
the  $5,000  to  $20,000  income  class  ac- 
tually outweigh  the  income  tax  cut  in 
1982. 

In  other  words,  this  group  faces  a  net 
tax  increase  next  year.  Taxpayers  earn- 
ing $20,000  to  $50,000  pay  52  percent  of 
total  individual  and  social  security  taxes, 
but  will  receive  only  42  percent  of  the 
next  tax  cut. 

In  contrast,  individuals  making  over 
$50,000  will  receive  62  percent  of  the  net 
tax  cut  even  though  they  pay  only  28 
percent  of  total  taxes. 

The  proponents  of  the  Kemp- Roth  tax 
cut  tried  to  persuade  the  rest  of  us  that 
their  tax  cut  was  "fair."  But  the  statis- 
tics reveal  that  the  result  is  actually  to 
redistribute  income  toward  the  wealthy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  identical 
to  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Bradley  and  myself  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  debate  on  the  tax  bill.  This  will 
leave  the  3-year  tax  cut  in  effect  but 
makes  more  of  it  available  to  individuals 
making  less  than  $50,000  per  year.  There 
would  be  no  changes  in  the  revenue  loss. 
My  bill  will  result  in  a  far  more  equitable 
tax  cut,  as  this  marginal  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions are  skewed  toward  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  households. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  repeal  the  major  windfall  profit 
tax  breaks  included  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act.  These  are  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  of  oil  from  stripper 
wells  run  by  independent  producers,  the 
lower  tax  on  new  oil,  and  the  expanded 
tax  benefits  for  royalty  owners.  Com- 
bined, these  provisions  will  cost  the 
Treasury  $11.6  billion  in  revenues 
through  1986. 

These  tax  benefits  have  been  chal- 
lenged repeatedly,  both  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  tax  bill  and  in  subsequent 
Senate  action.  During  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  bill,  it  was  clear 
that  windfall  profit  tax  reductions  did 
not  have  significant  support. 

Although  the  Senate-passed  bill  con- 
tained $6.5  billion  worth  of  windfall  tax 
benefits  over  5  years,  proposals  that 
would  have  added  another  $25  billion 
were  rejected. 

The  final  combination  of  oil  tax  breaks 
was  due  to  a  compromise  with  the  House 
bill,  which  was  the  product  of  an  unfor- 
tunate bidding  war  for  the  votes  of  oil 
State  representatives.  That  bill  con- 
tained roughly  $16  billion  in  windfall 
profit  tax  breaks  over  5  years. 

I  opposed  all  oil  tax  breaks  at  every 
stage  of  the  tax  writing  process.  I  voted 
against  the  tax  relief  in  the  Finance 
Committee,  opposed  the  additional  re- 
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ductions  offered  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
sought  to  have  the  conference  report 
sent  back  to  the  conference  committee. 
The  reason  for  opposing  these  oil  tax 
breaks  are  as  valid  now  as  they  w6re 
earher. 

Whether  tested  on  budget  policy  or 
energy  policy  grounds,  the  tax  reduc- 
tions are  unwise.  As  the  administration 
and  the  congressional  leadership  search 
for  options  to  deal  with  the  pending 
budget  cri.sis,  repeal  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  breaks  should  be  at  the  top  of 
everyone's  list.  Better  uses  for  the  rev- 
enues devoted  to  those  provisions  are 
easy  to  devise. 

One  obvious  use  is  simply  to  reduce 
projected  Federal  deficits,  thereby  eas- 
ing pressure  on  interest  rates.  Repeal  of 
these  tax  breaks  would  be  a  strong  sig- 
nal to  the  financial  markets,  which  are 
indicating  serious  concerns  over  the  size 
of  the  impending  budget  deficits. 

These  tax  breaks  should  also  be  com- 
pared to  the  budget  cuts  that  have  been 
proposed  or  enacted.  With  the  proposed 
social  security  reductions  and  the  ruts 
already  enacted  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, medicare,  medicaid,  and  other  so- 
cial programs,  can  anyone  seriously 
argue  that  tax  breaks  for  oil  producers 
deserve  a  high  claim  on  scarce  Govern- 
ment revenues? 

Perhaps  this  argument  could  be  made 
if  these  tax  provisions  served  some  legiti- 
mate purpose  in  our  energy  policy.  Yet 
the  windfall  tax  provisions  fail  on  these 
grounds  as  well.  The  administration  has 
advocated  a  market-based  energy  policy, 
on  the  presumption  that  this  would  pro- 
vide oil  producers  with  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  drill  for  o'l. 

Indeed,  the  administration's  early  de- 
control move  provided  the  oil  industry 
with  as  much  as  $7.6  billion  in  unex- 
pected revenues  this  year. 

This  action  was  taken  in  spite  of  evi- 
dence that  the  phased-decontrol  plan 
was  alreadv  inducing  record-drilling  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States.  On  top  of 
what  has  been  termed  an  "overheated" 
search  for  oil,  the  new  oil  tax  benefits 
will  not  add  significantly  to  domestic  oil 
supplies.  One  estimate  shows  that  drill- 
ing activity  in  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  be  only  1.2  percent  higher  in  1985  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  bill  provisions. 

A  closer  look  at  the  oil  industry  tax 
breaks  reveals  the  weak  case  in  favor  of 
these  provisions.  For  example,  the  tax  bill 
provided  an  exemption  for  oil  from  inde- 
pendent producers'  stripper  wells. 

The  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 
acknowledged  the  special  difficulties  fac- 
ing independent  producers  by  taxing  in- 
dependents at  only  30  percent,  as  low  a 
rate  as  any  producer  or  type  of  oil  is 
taxed.  Furthermore,  independents  still 
qualify  for  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance, a  tax  benefit  that  major  oil 
companies  cannot  take. 

Similarly,  the  phased-in  reduction  in 
the  tax  rate  on  newly  discovered  oil  can- 
not be  justified.  The  original  windfall 
profit  tax  set  a  low  levy  on  new  oil. 
Furthermore,  the  record  levels  of  ex- 
ploration and  drilling  activity  indicate 


the  adequacy  of  existing  incentives  for 
oil  production. 

Finally,  the  tax  bill  expanded  the  tax 
benefits  available  for  royalty  owners.  The 
combination  of  the  higher  credit  and  the 
two-barrel-per  day  exemption  will  ex- 
clude 80  percent  of  all  royalty  owners 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

This  generosity  toward  royalty  owners 
is  somewhat  surprising,  given  that  they 
are  not  involved  in  the  production  of  oil. 

Although  many  will  argue  that  royalty 
owners,  independent  producers,  and  pro- 
ducers of  new  oil  deserve  tax  relief  over 
and  above  what  they  receive  from  the 
rest  of  the  tax  bill,  those  arguments  pale 
in  comparison  to  the  hardship  created  by 
the  budget  cuts  enacted  earlier  this  year. 

To  the  general  public,  the  windfall 
profit  tax  breaks  symbolize  the  triumph 
of  special  interests  over  the  public  in- 
terest. Repealing  these  provisions  would 
signal  to  the  public  that  all  segments 
of  society  will  share  equally  in  the  sacri- 
fices Americans  have  been  asked  to  make 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibility .• 


By  Mr.  ROTH  ffor  himself.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Ncnn, 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  1907.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
and  section  1961  a  >  of  title  18,  United 
States   Code,   to  improve  enforcement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT   OF   CURRENCY    AND   FOREIGN 
TRANSACTIONS  REPORTING  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Rudm\n,  Cohen,  Nunn.  and 
Chiles,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Currency  and  Foreign  Trans- 
actions Reporting  Act  and  the  Racketeer 
Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act  in  order  to  improve  their  applicabil- 
ity to  international  narcotics  trafficking. 

In  early  November,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigation  (PSD 
conducted  an  extensive  series  of  hearings 
on  drug  trafficking.  Thesa  hearings  have 
demonstrated  that,  despite  decades  of 
concerned  law  enforcement  efforts 
against  drugs,  the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics 
in  the  United  States  remains  substan- 
tially unchecked.  These  hearings  have 
amplified  and  substantiated  the  warn- 
ings contained  in  previous  studies  of  this 
subject. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress,  dated 
October  5.  1979.  the  Comptroller  General 
observed  that  despite  some  positive  re- 
sults in  controlling  the  illegal  drug  prob- 
lem, drug  trafficking  and  abuse  still 
flourish  in  the  United  States.  The  1-vear 
return  on  drug  trafficking  in  the  United 
States  has  been  estimated  at  upward  of 
$80  billion.  Regardless  of  the  value  one 
wants  to  attach,  the  drug  trafficking 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  massive. 

During  the  last  few  years,  several 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  topic 
before  numerous  congressional  commit- 
tees, further  underlining  the  critical 
need  for  decisive  legislative  action  to 
control  this  problem. 


The  testimony  which  has  been  received 
during  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigation's  hearings  indicates  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
combatmg  the  drug  problem  is  to  mon- 
itor and  curtail  the  international  flow 
of  currency  connected  with  the  illegal 
drug  trafficking  industry. 

Testimony  presented  before  PSI  on 
innovative  prosecutions  such  as  Opera- 
tion Gateway.  Project  Greenback,  and 
Project  Bancoshares  has  showTi  that,  in 
order  to  achieve  positive  results  in  the 
war  against  illicit  drugs,  it  is  imperative 
to  investigate  and  monitor  the  interna- 
tional cash  flow.  Obviously,  trafficking  is, 
of  necessity,  a  cash  flow  business. 

At  our  recent  hearings  on  interna- 
tional narcotics  trafficking  and  money 
laundering.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Robert  E.  Powis  noted 
that  the  highly  successful  Operation 
Greenback  in  Florida  is  based  mi  two 
enforcement  concepts: 

First,  the  attack  on  drug  trafficking 
and  other  illegal  activity  should  be  made 
through  the  vulnerability  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  th?  violators  through 
income  tax  law  and  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act  reporting  requirements:  and  second, 
the  integration  of  the  criminal  investiga- 
tions should  be  achieved  through  the 
grand  jury  process  with  special  prosecu- 
tors coordinating  all  of  the  related  in- 
vestigations, including  those  involving 
Customs,  IRS,  DEA.  BATF.  FBI.  or 
Secret  Service  violations. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  on  July  23  and  24. 
1980,  entitled  "Forfeitures  of  Narcotics 
Proceeds,"  Richard  J.  Davis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stated  that 
to  attack  the  narcotics  industry  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  organized  crime,  it  is 
necessary  to  try  to  develop  strategies  to 
deal  with  the  movement  of  cash. 

Developing  an  understanding  of  cash 
flow  connected  with  drug  trafficking  is 
important  for  two  reasons. 

First,  actual  curtailment  of  the  move- 
ment of  vast  amounts  of  cash  to  the  drug 
producing  countries  will  disrupt  the 
mechanics  of  illicit  narcotics  transac- 
tions. 

Second,  knowledge  of  the  location  and 
movement  of  the  cash  flow  is  a  tremen- 
dous aid  in  the  investigation  of  the 
major  drug  figures. 

One  of  the  most  effective  tools  avail- 
able to  assist  in  monitoring  and  curtail- 
ing the  vast  flow  of  the  illegal  drug 
profits  out  of  the  country  is  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  <31  U.S.C.  1051K  The  Bank 
Secrecy  Act.  formally  entitled  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Report- 
ing Act.  was  intended  to  provide  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  tools  to  investigate 
the  financial  resources  connected  with 
illegal  activities,  including  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

Yet  various  loopholes  which  have  been 
found  in  the  act  greatly  dilute  its  use- 
fulness in  achieving  this  intended  pur- 
pose. It  is  imperative  to  close  these  loop- 
holes which  hinder  the  ability  of  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  stop  the  il- 
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legal  movement  of  currency  out  of  the 

United  States.  

During  PSIs  hearings,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  stressed  the  urgent  need 
to  close  these  loopholes. 

Unless  these  loopholes  are  closed,  the 
hands  of  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties are  virtually  tied,  as  the  major  drug 
traffickers  move  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  country  without  fear  of  detection 
or  penalty.  ,       ^  ^  . 

In  order  to  answer  the  needs  which 
these  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
identified,  it  is  necessary  to  amend  the 
Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions  Re- 
porting Act  to  correct  deficiencies  in  its 
current  enforcement  and  to  enhance 
criminal  penalties  under  the  act. 

One  of  the  most  devastating  loopholes 
in  the  act  concerns  the  absence  of  an 
"attempts"  provision  in  connection  with 
failing  to  file  a  report  when  taking  over 
$5,000  out  of  the  United  States.  Current- 
ly, since  there  is  no  "attempts"  provision, 
many  courts  have  held  that  the  person 
must  actually  leave  the  country  with  the 
unreported  money,  before  they  violate 
the  law. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  crime 
is  not  completed  until  the  person  is  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  this  ties  the  hands  of  Customs 
agents,  as  they  must  helplessly  watch  as 
drug  traffickers  leave  with  the  unreport- 
ed money. 

Our  amendments  to  title  31  would 
make  it  illegal  to  attempt  to  violate  the 
reporting  requirement,  thereby  allowing 
for  apprehension  prior  to  departure  from 
the  United  States.  This  would  greatly 
improve  our  detection  and  interdiction 
of  the  illegal  flow  of  money  out  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  also 
raise  the  dollar  amount  at  which  a  re- 
port must  be  filed,  from  %b  000  to  $10,000. 
Due  to  the  inflation  of  the  dollar,  and 
the  high  costs  of  traveling  abroad,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  requirements  of 
the  act  to  those  transactions  where  large 
amounts  of  cash  are  involved. 

The  intent  of  the  act  is  to  facilitate 
the  investigation  of  illegal  cash  flow,  not 
to  hinder  legitimate  international  busi- 
ness or  travel. 

A  practical  problem  arises  over  the 
approoriateness  of  searching  individuals, 
containers  and  veh'cles  uoon  entering 
and  departing  the  United  States.  A  rea- 
sonable cause  standard  has  alwavs  been 
applied  in  connection  with  warrantless 
border  searches,  and  section  1(e)  of  the 
amendment  does  not  change  existing 
law:  it  m«»relv  clarifies  it  with  respect  to 
the  authority  of  Customs  agents  regard- 
ing sparrh°s  upon  departure  from  the 
United  States. 

Section  Kf)  allows  Treasury  officials 
to  pay  a. reward  to  informants  for  infor- 
mation wh'ch  leads  to  a  recoverv  of  .a 
fine,  civil  penalty  or  forfeiture  under  the 
act.  whenever  the  amount  of  recovery  or 
penalty  exceeds  $50,000.  The  amount  is 
limited  to  25  percent  of  the  net  amount 
of  the  recovery  fine,  penalty  or  for- 
feiture, or  $250,000,  whichever  is  less. 


This  provision  is  a  critical  tool  in  com- 
bating drug  trafficking.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
multi-billion-dollar  industry.  Law  en- 
forcement authorities  need  some  tool 
to  combat  the  great  financial  attraction 
that  remains  in  the  drug  trafficking  In- 
dustry. 

The  majority  of  the  vital  investiga- 
tions into  major  drug  rings  stem  from 
informant  tips — these  tips  are  crucial  to 
further  investigations. 

Additionally,  the  amount  paid  to  the 
informant  will  be  minimal  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  gained  in  fines,  civil  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures.  Without  the  tip 
there  may  not  have  been  any  investiga- 
tion and  recovery — at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  appropriately 
increases  the  penalties  and  fines  for  fall- 
ing to  file  the  necessary  currency  re- 
ports. The  proposed  penalties  and  fines 
are  much  more  realistic  in  comparison 
with  the  huge  profits  realized  by  traf- 
ficking in  illicit  narcotics.  The  bill  will 
also  clarify  the  area  of  civil  forfeiture 
by  requiring  the  establishment  of  a 
knowing  failure  to  file  before  the  for- 
feiture provisions  of  the  act  will  apply. 
Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  that  cur- 
rency transaction  violations  are  inher- 
ently part  of  all  major  drug  racketeer- 
ing schemes.  These  activities  adversely 
affect  international  trade,  domestic 
health  and  safety,  and  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement.  As  such  it 
is  appropriate  that  such  activity  should 
also  be  subjected  to  the  enhanced  penal- 
ties of  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  Act  (RICO)  (18 
U.S.C.  1961).  Our  bill  will  also  amend 
RICO  to  bring  criminal  violations  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  within  the  categories 
of  criminal  acts  which  are  defined  as 
"racketeering  activities." 

This  legislation  is  drastically  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Currency 
and  Financial  Transactions  Reporting 
Act — that  of  assisting  law  enforcement 
officials  in  obtaining  better  information 
and  intelligence  to  seriously  impede  il- 
lesal  drug  trafficking.  We  want  to  make 
it  as  tough  as  we  can  for  traffickers  to 
pay  for  their  contraband. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  al'so  like  to  note 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  PSI's  hearings. 
Senators  Rttdman.  Cohen.  Nunn.  Chiles, 
and  I  issued  a  li-st  of  10  recommendations 
that  were  intended  to  clearly  define  the 
need  for  a  new  commitment  against  in- 
ternational narcotics  trafficking. 

One  of  these  recommendations  called 
for  the  amendment  of  title  31  in  a  man- 
ner which  this  bill  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish. We  also  recommended  that  the 
administration  must  develop  a  clear  and 
cohesive  po'icy  regarding  narcotics  traf- 
ficking which  will  encompass  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

We  specifically  called  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  to  help  domestic 
la^'  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  expand  their  current  ef- 
forts. We  also  called  for  the  increased 
utilization  of  the  IPS,  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Coast  Guard  in  these 
efforts. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
a  brief  section-by-section  analysis  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  our  10 
recommendations  be  prmted  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1907 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  207(a)  of  the  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1056 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  civil 
penalty  not  exceeding  $1,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding 
$10,000". 

(b)  Section  209  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1058)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,0(X),  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$50,000. 
or  imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both". 

(c)  Section  231(a)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1101(c))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  or  attempts  to  transport 
or  cause  to  be  transported."  after  "transports 
or  causes  to  be  transported"  In  paragraph 
(1):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  an  amount  exceed- 
ing $5.(K)0"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
an  amount  exceeding  $10,000". 

(d)  Section  232(a)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1102(a) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  except  that  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  file  a 
required  report,  this  subsection  shall  apply 
only  if  the  person  required  to  file  the  report 
knowingly  fails  to  file  the  report". 

(e)  Section  235  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1105)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (a) : 

"(b)  A  customs  officer  may  stop  and  search, 
without  a  search  warrant,  a  vehicle,  vessel, 
aircraft,  or  other  conveyance,  envelope  or 
other  container,  or  person  entering  or  de- 
parting from  the  United  States,  on  which 
or  whom  the  officer  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  there  is  being  transported  a  monetary 
Instrument  for  which  a  report  Is  required 
under  section  231.". 

(f)(n  Chapter  1  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 
"5  214.  Rewards  for  Informants 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  pay  a  reward  to 
an  Individual  who  provides  original  Informa- 
tion which  leads  to  a  recovery  of  a  criminal 
fine,  civil  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  which  ex- 
ceeds $50,000,  for  a  violation  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  a  reward  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  not  award  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  the  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  collected  or  $260,000. 
whichever  is  less. 

"(c)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  local  government  who 
provides  Information  described  In  subsection 
(a)  In  the  performance  of  official  duties  is 
not  eligible  for  a  reward  under  this  section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
catfTV  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  addine  the  following  new 
Item  after  the  item  relating  to  section  213: 
"214.  Rewards  for  informants.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1961  (1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "(relating 
to  embezzlement  from  union  funds),";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or  (E) 
any  act  which  is  Indictable  under  the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting 
Act". 

Section-by-Section   Analysis 

Section  1(a)  sunends  section  207(a)  of  the 
Act  (31  use.  1066(a))  by  increasing  the 
criminal  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  Act 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 

Section  1(b)  amends  section  209  of  the 
Adt  (31  use.  section  1068)  by  Increasing 
the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  Act  from  a 
$1,000  fine  and  a  maximum  prison  term  of 
one  year  or  both,  to  a  $50,000  fine  and  a 
maximum  imprisonment  of  five  years  or 
both. 

SJCtlon  1(c)  currently  section  231(a)  (1)  of 
the  Act  (31  U.S.C.  1101(a)(1))  requires  a 
person  to  file  a  report  whenever  currency  or 
monetary  Instruments  exceeding  $5,000  are 
transported  or  caused  to  be  transported  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  Seotlon  3  will 
amend  this  provision  by  raising  the  dollar 
amount  to  $10,000  and  by  also  requiring  such 
a  report  to  be  filed  whenever  a  person  at- 
tempts to  transport  the  amount  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

Section  1(d)  clarifies  the  Intent  which 
must  be  proven  to  effectuate  the  civil  for- 
feiture provision  of  the  Act.  Section  232(a) 
(31  U.S.C.  1102(a))  Is  amended  to  apply 
only  to  a  knowing  failure  to  file  the  required 
report. 

Section  1(e)  Is  designed  to  clarify  the 
existing  warrantless  search  authority  of  Cus- 
toms officials.  It  will  provide  authority  for 
searches  of  individuals,  containers  and  ve- 
hicles, upon  entering  and  departing  the 
United  States,  based  upon  reasonable  cause. 

Section  1(f)  amends  Chapter  1  of  the  Act 
by  adding  a  new  section  214.  This  section  is 
designed  to  create  a  mechanism  whereby 
Treasury  officials  will  be  able  to  pay  a  reward 
to  Informants  for  Information  which  leads 
to  a  recovery  of  a  fine,  civil  penalty  or  for- 
feiture under  the  Act.  whenever  the  amount 
of  the  recovery  or  penalty  exceeds  $50,000. 
The  amount  of  the  reward,  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  cannot  exceed 
the  lesser  of  25  percent  of  the  net  amount 
of  the  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or  $250,000. 

Section  2  would  brine  criminal  violations 
of  the  Act  within  the  definition  of  raclreteer- 
Ing  aotivities.  as  set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 1961(1),  and  would  brine  a  criminal 
violation  of  the  .Act  within  the  ourvlew  of 
the  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Orga- 
nizations Act. 


Recommekdations 

1.  The  United  States  must  develop  a  clear 
and  cohesive  policy  regarding  narcotics 
trafflcklne.  Past  policies  have  been  frag- 
mented. The  recommended  policy  must  en- 
comnass  foreign  and  domestic  efforts  and 
strike  a  realistic  balance  between  resources 
allocated  for  both  supply  and  demand.  The 
Administration  must  announce  and  then  Im- 
plement an  unequivocal  commitment  to  com- 
bat narcotics  and  then  clearly  evidence  this 
commitment  in  our  foreien  policy. 

Ii,  should  be  expressed  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  our  deallnes  with  the  drue  produc- 
ing nations  in  South  America  and  Southeast 
Asia.  It  should  also  be  evidenced  in  our  re- 
lations with  our  allies  and  other  so  called 
"demand  nations,"  so  that  the  United  States 
does  not  stand  alone  In  our  International 
efforts  to  halt  the  flow  of  illicit  narcotics. 

On  a  domestic  level,  the  Administration 
must  develop  a  comnrehensive  effort  against 
drugs.  Obviously  this  will  Involve  traditional 


law  enforconent  agencies  such  as  DEA  and 
the  FBI  but  increased  use  of  Customs  In- 
vestigators Is  also  a  necessity.  Moreover,  ex- 
panded utilization  of  the  IRS,  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be  re- 
quired. These  efforts  clearly  imply  the  dedi- 
cation of  additional  resources  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  additional  funds. 

2.  Narcotics  efforts  at  the  source  of  pro- 
duction are  critical  to  our  success  in  the  war 
against  drugs.  The  United  States  should  as- 
sist producer  nations  In  developing  safe  and 
effective  means  of  drug  eradication  within  the 
context  of  those  nations'  Individual  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  the  United  States  Itself 
should  seek  to  develop  and  employ  safe  and 
effective  eradication  of  domestically  produced 
drug  crops. 

3.  The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  should  develop  closer  ties 
in  the  establishment  of  a  unified  narcotics 
policy  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  CIA. 
should  develop  a  clear  statement  of  respon- 
sibilities regarding  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  narcotics  intelligence. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  should  make  a  priority 
the  development  of  additional  International 
agreements  regarding  the  extradition  of  in- 
ternational drug  traffickers  and  the  creation 
of  mutual  assistance  treaties  to  enable  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  to  operate 
more  effectively  on  an  International  level. 

4.  A  lasting  solution  to  the  drug  problem 
must  Include  efforts  on  both  the  demand 
and  supply  sides  of  the  narcotics  market. 
The  United  States,  in  its  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  of  narcotics  demand  within  this 
country,  should  closely  examine  and  con- 
sider the  efforts  and  experience  of  other 
drug-affected  nations  in  the  areas  of  reg- 
istration, rehabilitation,  and  preventive  drug 
education. 

5.  The  administration  should  encourage 
the  activities  of  parent  community  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Federation  of 
Parents  for  a  Drug  Free  Youth  and  Texans 
War  on  Drugs  and  other  voluntary  groups 
in  their  efforts  to  educate  the  public  and 
create  a  drug  free  home  environment. 

6.  Foreign  nations  often  confront  the  nar- 
cotics problem  without  the  benefit  of  many 
proven  law  enforcement  tools.  The  State 
Department  and  DEA  should  maVe  available 
to  those  nations  Information  and  training 
in  legislative  and  operational  techniques 
which  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
U.S.  narcotics  enforcement. 

7.  American  credibility  In  the  war  against 
drugs  has  suffered  from  a  foreign  conception 
that  the  American  criminal  justice  system  is 
unreasonably  lenient  in  dealing  with  drug 
offenders.  We  must  reevaluate  and  reform 
our  domestic  policies  on  bail,  sentencing,  and 
parole  to  clearly  refiect  a  strong  American 
ro"imitment  to  effective  narcotics  law  en- 
forcement. 

8.  The  International  narcotics  Indtistry  In 
part  fiourlshes  through  the  relatively  free 
trade  of  precursor  chemicals  needed  in  nar- 
cotics production.  The  State  Department 
should  seek  international  agreements  with 
affected  countries  for  restraints  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  those  precursor 
chemicals. 

9.  The  Congress  should  consider  new  legis- 
lative initiatives  which  confront  emerging 
methods  of  international  narcotics  trade  and 
thereby  provide  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  improved  techniques  to  combat 
this  traffic.  These  legislative  initiatives 
should  include: 

a.  Amendment  of  the  Currency  and  For- 
eign Transactions  Reporting  Act  to  provide 
for  enhanced  penalties  and  increased  law 
enforcement  authority. 


b.  Restatement  of  drug  forfeiture  laws 
which  are  currently  confusing  In  concept 
and  cumbersome  in  enforcement.  This  re- 
sults in  the  Inadequate  usage  of  criminal 
and  civil  forfeitures  as  an  effective  mecha- 
nism of  deterrence.  Current  forfeiture  stat- 
utes should  be  clarified  and  forfeiture  proce- 
dures simplified  to  ensure  the  swift  and 
total  forfeiture  of  all  the  proceeds,  vehicles, 
and  vessels  related  to  narcotics  trafflclng. 

c.  New  laws  which  will  place  criminal  pen- 
alties upon  the  illicit  conversion  and  invest- 
ment of  drug  proceeds  to  legitimate  uses. 
Current  criminal  statutes  do  not  adequately 
address  the  utilization  of  illegal  drug  pro- 
ceeds. 

d.  Amendment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to 
allow  and  encourage  the  more  active  partic- 
ipation of  IRS  in  criaiinal  investigations  of 
the  narcotics  trade. 

IC.  Federal  regulations  should  be  amended 
to  Improve  the  enforcement  of  the  Currency 
and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act. 

a.  The  Department  of  Treasury  should  re- 
view its  regulations  which  exempt  certain 
businesses  from  the  necessity  of  filing  cur- 
rency transaction  reports  required  by  31 
use  S  1055.  The  current  exemption  list  Is  too 
broad  and  allows  for  many  exceptions  to  the 
filing  requirements. 

b.  The  Customs  Serv'ice.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  should  de- 
velop regulations  and  procedures  which  will 
enforce  existing  laws  by  ensuring  that  all  In- 
ternational travelers  departing  the  United 
States  with  $5,000  receive  prior  notice  of  the 
currency  transaction  report  filing  require- 
ments of  31  use  S  1101.  and  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  required  form.  If  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  are  to  provide  law  enforce- 
ment officials  with  a  paper  trail  of  the  In- 
ternational fiow  of  monetary  instruments, 
all  international  travelers  must  be  Informed 
of  ani  required  to  comply  with  the  Act  upon 
departure  from  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoREN ) : 

S.  1908.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  lease  NM-A26947  (Oklahoma):  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  1909.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  vaUdation  of  U.S.  oil 
and  grass  lease  numbered  W-24153:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

REINSTATEMENT     AND     VALTOATION     OF     CERTAIN 
on.  AND  GAS  LEASES 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Boren.  to  reinstate 
certain  Federal  mineral  leases  in  Okla- 
homa and  Wyoming.  These  leases  were 
lost  in  both  cases  by  clerical  oversight 
not  by  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  lease  owners.  In  each  case,  the 
owners  of  the  leases  invested  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  minerals,  only  to  lose  the 
leases  after  production  was  established 
because  of  a  mistakenly  missed  $160  de- 
layed rental  payment  in  one  case  and  an 
overlooked  filing  of  a  Federal  form  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  further  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  concerning 
these  issues.  I  have  here  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  each  case.  Since  they  are 
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rather  lengthy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  included  in  the  Record  as 
If  read.  .„    , 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will  give 
swift  and  favorable  action  to  this  legis- 
lation. ^^  ^  .  , 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Factual  Background 
Lease  W-24153  was  Issued  June  1.  1970, 
for  a  primary  term  of  ten  years.  It  covers 
the  east  half  (320  acres)  of  Section  26. 
Township  20  North.  Range  112  West.  6th 
V3A..  Sweetwater  County,  Wyoming  and  pro- 
vides for  a  12',  2  percent  royalty  to  the  United 
States.  Exh.  1.  Devon  was  assigned  a  50  per- 
cent working  Interest  In  the  lease  by  assign- 
ment approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement on  November  14.  1973.  effective 
October  1,  1973.  The  assignment  to  the  other 
50  percent  working  Interest  owner,  Eason 
Oil  Company,  was  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Land  Management  on  November  14, 
1973,  effective  September  1,  1973.  Exh.  2. 

The  lease  on  the  west  half  (320  acres)  of 
the  Section  26  Is  owned  by  Tenneco  Oil 
Company  under  lease  W-47820.  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1974.  This  lease  also  provides  for 
a  12',i   percent  royalty.  Exh.  3. 

During  1979,  Devon,  acting  on  behalf  Itself 
and  Bason,  made  plans  to  drill  a  test  well 
In  the  Frontier  formation  In  the  east  half 
of  Section  26.  On  August  8,  1979.  Devon 
applied  to  the  Wyoming  Oil  and  Gas  Con- 
servation Commission  requesting  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Fabian  Ditch  Field  Spacing 
Order,  which  called  for  a  single  well  In  the 
southwest  quarter  of  640  acre  spacing  units. 
Exh.  4.  Devon  requested  permission  to  drill 
a  Frontier  formation  test  well  In  the  south- 
east quarter  of  the  section  on  its  lease  in- 
stead of  on  the  Tenneco  lease.  This  excep- 
tion request  was  opposed  by  Amoco  Produc- 
tion Company  on  the  grounds  that  there 
was  no  geological  or  topographic  necessity 
for  the  exception.  Exh.  5. 

Devon  also  applied  for  a  forced  pooling 
order  to  the  Wyoming  Oil  and  Gas  Conser- 
vation Commission  because  Tenneco.  the 
owner  of  the  lease  in  the  west  half  of  the 
Section,  had  declined  to  participate  In  the 
cost  and  expense  of  drilling  a  test  well.  Exh. 
6.  The  forced  pooling  application  and  the 
exception  application  where  withdrawn  In 
September.  1979.  when  Tenneco  changed  its 
position  and  agreed  to  participate  In  a  test 
well. 

Devon.  Tenneco  and  Eason  then  entered 
an  operating  agreement  dated  October  18. 
1979,  covering  all  of  Section  26.  The  agree- 
ment designated  Devon  as  the  operator  of 
the  well  to  be  located  on  the  Tenneco  acre- 
age. In  the  west  half  of  the  section.  Exh.  7. 
Designations  of  Devon  as  operator  were  duly 
filed.  Exh.  8.  Devon  then  applied  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  ("USGS") 
for  permission  to  drill  the  well,  designated 
the  Federal  1-26  well  The  application  dated 
November  5,  1979,  was  approved  by  the 
District  Engineer  on  December  6.  1979.  Exh. 
9.  Drilling  operations  for  the  Federal  1-26 
were  covered  by  Lessee's  bond  on  Tenneco 
Oil  Comnany  of  $150,000.00. 

The  Federal  1-26  well  was  soudded  on 
January  5.  1980.  and  reached  total  depth 
on  March  10.  1980  at  12.508  feet.  The  well 
was  completed  on  July  20,  1980  as  a  gas  well. 
The  calculated  24  hour  test  rate  for  the 
well  was  20  barrels  of  oil  and  1.9  MM  of 
gas.  Exh.  10.  The  well  Is  currently  shut-in 
awaiting  pipeline  connection. 

Devon  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  checks  dated  Mav  1.  1980  and 
May  20.  1980.  deslenated  as  "In  pavment  of 
delay  rental  to  the  party  or  parties  named 


on  attached  stub  pursuant  to  lease  identified 
herein."  Exh.  11.  The  lease  number  on  the 
face  of  both  checks  was  Devon's  lease  num- 
ber (WY-0 11 700-00)  corresponding  to  Fed- 
eral lease  W-24153.  Each  check  was  for  the 
entire  annual  rental  due  under  the  lease. 
$160.00.  On  November  24,  1980,  Devon  re- 
ceived a  check  for  $320.00  drawn  on  the 
United  States  Treasiu-y  with  the  designation 
"refund  BLM  W-24153.'  Exh.  12.  After  re- 
ceiving the  refund  check,  Devon  filed  a  pro- 
test of  expiration  of  the  lease  with  the 
Wyoming  State  of  BLM  by  letter  dated  No- 
vember 25,  1980.  Exh.  13.  On  December  U, 
1980,  the  Wyoming  State  Office  Issued  Its 
decision  dismissing  the  protest  and  holding 
that  the  lease  had  expired  because  the  lease 
contained  no  drilling  operations  and  was  not 
part  of  an  approved  unit  plsui  or  communltl- 
zatlon  agreement.  The  agreement  was  not 
filed  through  the  error  of  an  employee  of 
Devon  whose  employment  was  terminated 
by  Devon  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  error. 

Statement  op  Case 

Re:    History   of    United   States   Lease    NM- 

A26947    (Oklahoma)    T13N.   R25W,  I.M.. 

Section    10:    E/2    160   net   acres.    Roger 

Mills  County,  Oklahoma  No.  35-129-003. 

United  States  Lease  NM-A26947  (Okla- 
homa) was  Issued  under  the  effective  date 
of  January  1,  1976.  to  Monsanto  Company 
for  a  five  year  primary  term  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976,  said  lease  Issued  as  a  result 
of  competitive  bidding. 

On  August  25.  1980.  Monsanto  Company 
entered  Into  a  Farmout  Agreement  with 
Harrison  L.  Townes.  Inc.,  which  Agreement 
was  accepted  by  Harrison  L.  Townes,  Inc.. 
on  September  16,  1980.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Farmout 
Agreement,  referenced  above,  Monsanto 
agreed  to  execute  and  deliver  to  Harrison 
L.  Townes,  Inc.,  an  assignment  of  75  percent 
of  all  Its  right,  title  and  interest  In  and 
to  the  above  referenced  lease,  limited  m 
depth  to  50  feet  below  the  total  depth 
drilled  and  logged  on  a  test  well.  Further- 
more. Monsanto  reserved  an  overriding 
royalty  Interest  of  12.5  percent  with  the 
option  to  convert  the  overriding  royalty 
Interest  after  payout  to  a  25  percent  working 
interest  In  and  to  the  test  well. 

If  Monsanto  decided  to  exercise  Its  option 
to  convert  the  override  to  a  25  percent  work- 
ing Interest,  the  parties  to  the  Farmout 
Agreement  (Monsanto  and  Harrison  L. 
Townes.  Inc.)  were  to  enter  Into  an  operat- 
ing agreement  essentially  In  the  same  format 
as  the  Model  Form  ojperatlng  Agreement 
AAPL  Form  610-1977.  Prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Operating  Agreement,  Monsanto 
was  to  pay  delay  rentals  to  keep  the  above 
referenced  lease  in  force.  Under  Schedule 
"B"-Competltlve,  attached  to  the  lease,  de- 
lay rentals  were  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  Monsanto  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  lease  Iss-aed  and 
for  each  lease  year  thereafter,  prior  to  a 
discovery  of  oil  or  gas  on  the  leased  lands, 
in  the  amount  of  $2.00  per  acre.  Delay  rentals 
were  paid  by  Monsanto  on  December  21. 
1976.  for  the  lease  year  1977.  on  December 
16,  1977.  for  the  lease  year  1978.  on  December 
8.  1978,  for  the  lease  year  1979,  and  on 
December  17,  1979,  for  the  lease  year  1980. 

On  September  5,  1980,  Harrison  L.  Townes. 
Inc..  and  others  as  non-operators,  entered 
Into  an  Operating  Agreement  AAPL  Form 
610  Model  Form  Ooeratln?  AgTeement-1946 
with  Ports-of-Call  OU  Comnanv,  as  operator, 
covering  all  of  Section  10.  Township  13 
North.  Range  25  West.  Roger  Mills  County, 
Oklahoma,  the  Cllft  No.  10-1  well.  The 
non-onerators.  other  than  Harrison  L. 
Townes.  Inc..  are  Nova  Energy  Corporation. 
El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Company,  Palmer  In- 


vestments, Hoover  and  Bracken  Energies, 
Inc.,  Nlcor  Exploration  Coii^>any,  Patrick 
Petroleum  Corporation,  Monsanto  Company, 
Eastern  Energy  Corporation,  Plains  Re- 
sources. Inc.,  Transwestern  Gas  Supply,  and 
Pacific  Lighting  Gas  Development  Company. 
This  Operating  Agreement  covered  all  of  Sec- 
tion 10-13N-25W  Insofar  and  only  Insofar  as 
said  land  covered  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  down  to  the  stratlgraphlc  equivalent 
of  a  point  50  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Morrow  formation. 

On  October  1,  1980.  a  Communltlzatlon 
Agreement  became  effective  as  to  all  of  Sec- 
tion 10-I3N-2SW  as  to  natural  gas  producible 
from  the  Douglas,  Tonkowa,  Cottage  Grove, 
Cleveland.  Marmaton,  Upper  and  Lower 
Cherokee,  Atoka,  and  Upper  Morrow  forma- 
tion. This  Agreement  was  approved  by  the 
US  Geological  Survey,  Tulsa  District,  on 
December  11,  1980.  The  Agreement  was  en- 
tered Into  by  and  between  Ports-of-Call  Oil 
Company,  as  operator,  and  Monsanto  Com- 
pany. Transwestern  Oas  Supply  Company. 
Pacific  Lighting  Oas  Development  Company 
and  El  Paso  Natural  Oas  Company,  as  the 
lessees  of  the  leases  communltlzed  In  the 
Agreement. 

The  Conununltlzatlon  Agreement  provided 
for  all  of  Section  10  to  be  developed  and 
operated  as  an  entirety,  with  the  under- 
standing and  agreement  between  the  parties 
that  all  communltlzed  substances  produced 
therefrom  shall  be  allocated  among  the  lease- 
holds comprising  said  area  in  the  proportion 
that  the  acreage  Interest  of  each  leasehold 
Interest  bears  to  the  entire  acreage  Interest 
committed  to  the  Agreement.  By  virtue  of 
this  Agreement,  Harrison  L.  Townes  owns  an 
undivided  25  percent  Interest  in  the  com- 
munltlzed lands  (Section  10-13N-25W)  sub- 
ject to  the  reversionary  Interest  of  Monsanto. 
The  Agreement  provided  that  the  payments 
of  delay  rentals  under  the  terms  of  the 
leases  committed  to  the  Conununltlzatlon 
Agreement  should  not  be  affected  by  the 
Agreement  except  as  provided  for  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  leases. 

On  October  27,  1980,  Ports-of-Call  Oil  Com- 
pany commenced  drilling  operations  In  a 
legal  location,  located  In  the  SW/4  of  Sec- 
tion 10-13N-25W,  designated  as  CTlft  No.  10-1 
well.  The  drilling  v/as  finished  on  January  27. 
1981,  and  the  cilft  No.  lO-l  well  first  began 
producing  on  February  22.  1981.  The  well  was 
drilled  to  the  Morrow  formation  with  a  total 
depth  of  15.821  feet,  with  perforation  and 
production  from  15.678-15.682  feet.  In  May 
of  1981.  the  well  went  on-line  and  began 
producing  gas. 

On  July  23.  1981,  Monsanto  was  Informed 
by  telephone  that  federal  lease  NM-A26947 
(Oklahoma)  had  terminated  bv  operation  of 
law  for  failure  to  pay  the  $320  delay  rental 
for  the  6th  lease  year  as  extended.  On  July  24. 
1981,  Monsanto  contacted  Harrison  L.  Townes 
regarding  the  BLM's  placing  the  lease  in 
"dead  file"  status.  Neither  Monsanto  nor  Har- 
rison L.  Townes  have  received  formal  deci- 
sion notice  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior.  Minerals  Adiudlcation  Section,  as 
to  the  leases  automatic  termination.  To  date. 
Monsanto  has  not  made  its  tender  of  the  past 
due  $320  delay  rental. 

A  proposed  Gas  Purchase  Agreement  Is 
pending  between  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Com- 
panv,  as  buver.  and  Harrison  L.  Townes.  Inc.. 
and  its  partners  Nlcor  Exoloratlon  Company, 
Patrick  Petroleum  Corporation  of  Michigan, 
Eastern  Energy  Corooratlon,  and  Plains  Re- 
sources. Inc..  collectively,  as  seller.# 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

9.    234 

At   the   request   of   Mr.   Hatch,   the 
Senator   from   New   Jersey    (Mr.  Wil- 


liams) was  called  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  234,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  home  health  programs  and  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
expanded  coverage  of  home  health  serv- 
ices under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

8.   26S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
TXNGLY),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Specter),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to 
establish  procedures  for  setting  targets 
and  ceilings,  in  the  congressional  budget 
process,  for  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
under  Federal  credit  programs. 

S.    604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  tele- 
phone receivers  may  not  be  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  unless  they  are  manu- 
factured in  a  manner  which  permits 
their  use  by  persons  with  hearing  im- 
pairments. 

S.    98S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  985,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
variable-rate  debentures  by  the  FDIC 
and  FSLIC. 

S.    1053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1053.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  regulate  the  transportation  in 
commerce  of  horses  intended  for  slaugh- 
ter, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Batjcus) 
was  added  as  a  copsonsor  of  S.  1491,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefina  Gonzales 
Batoon. 

S.    1713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1713,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  the  rollover  of  gain 
from  sale  of  farmland  development 
rights  to  a  State  or  a  pwlitical  subdivi- 
sion thereof  under  a  farmland  preser- 
vation program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1814,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
certain  court  orders  in  connection  with 
the  divorce,  dissolution,  annulment,  or 
legal  separation  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  and 
which  affect  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
of  such  a  member  or  former  member, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.    18S2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1852,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  credit  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

S.    18BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsttnaca,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1889,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  United  States  Acad- 
emy of  Peace,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  , 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  121, 
a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicen- 
tennial Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle"  and  the  designation  of  June  20, 
1982,  as  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day". 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    122 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  wsis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  122,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  week  of  February 
28,  1982,  through  March  6,  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Construction  Industry  Week." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
DicK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  218,  a  resolution  retain- 
ing nutritional  goals  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  251— RELAT- 
ING TO  CONGRESSIONAL  RECESSES 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  251 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  congressional  recess  be  taken 
after  October  1  of  any  new  fiscal  year,  ex- 
ceeding a  two-day  period,  until  final  Con- 
gressional action  on  all  general  appropria- 
tions measures  has  been  completed  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

NO    APPROPRIATIONS    .    .    .    NO    VACATION 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to  stop  the 
practice  of  overreliance  on  continuing 
resolutions  as  a  procedure  for  congres- 
sional avoidance  of  conclusive  action  on 
general  appropriations  measures.  Recent 


congressional  action  on  budget  and  ap- 
propriations measures  demonstrates 
again  a  certain  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
search  for  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58,  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring balanced  budgets.  I  must  say  that 
the  proposed  amendment  is  a  last  resort. 
Favorable  congressional  action  on  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program 
would  be  much  better  medicine,  although 
still  bitter  medicine,  than  the  time-con- 
suming constitutional  amendment  proc- 
ess. 

When  Congress  stalled  until  the  last 
minute  last  month  in  producing  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment functioning,  in  the  absence  of 
regular  appropriations  enactments,  it 
was  playing  "Russian  roulette"  or  the 
game  of  "chicken"  with  the  White  House. 
In  this  game,  the  President  won.  And  I 
hope  he  wins  time  and  time  again  if  Con- 
gress persists  in  its  avoidance  of  timely 
and  responsible  spending  reductions. 

The  President's  veto  of  an  expensive 
continuing  appropriation  bill  was  a  spark 
of  discipline  which  Congress  needed  and 
may  need  again.  The  President  could 
also  resort  to  rescissions  and  deferrals 
to  reduce  spending.  These  tools  of  fiscal 
responsibility  seem  to  be  £dl  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  runaway  deficits  and  result- 
ing high  interest  rates. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  Congress  to 
understand  the  facts  of  contemporary 
political  life  than  to  rely  totally  on  the 
executive  branch  to  produce  balanced 
budgets.  The  whole  Nation  is  in  trouble 
unless  Congress  develops  the  political 
fortitude  to  stay  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests. 

I  applaud  the  President's  courage  to 
use  the  veto  and  his  other  constitutional 
powers  to  keep  the  Congress  on  track 
toward  a  stronger  economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  once  again  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  cutoff  date  for  Fed- 
eral funding — the  third  one  in  less  than 
3  months.  We  should  not  again  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  put  together  an  ap- 
propriations package  to  keep  the  CJov- 
emment  running.  The  last-minute  spec- 
tacle that  the  public  witnessed  2  weeks 
ago,  regrettably,  is  being  viewed  as  an 
indictment  against  congressional  prac- 
tices. If  we  are  to  regain  a  semblance  of 
order.  Congress  must  pass  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  in  a  timely  fashion 
to  avoid  the  threat  of  a  costly  and  dis- 
ruptive governmental  shutdown. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  suspension  of 
recesses,  exceeding  2-day  periods,  as  long 
as  all  general  appropriations  measures 
are  not  completed  beyond  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Should  this  resolution 
be  adopted — and  I  would  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  on  this  measure — 
this  would  mean  a  cancellation  of  the 
upcoming  Christmas  recess.  This  is  a 
drastic  measure  because  I  know  that  we 
all  have  plans  in  our  States  during  this 
period.  However,  the  Congress  must  run 
itself  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  com- 
plete its  work  before  going  on  leave.  We 
owe  this  much  to  the  American  people.* 
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SAUDI  ARABIA  PRESSURE  ON  OMAN 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
it  was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  apply 
pressure  on  Oman  to  withdraw  from 
military  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  A  text  of  the  article  follows  these 
brief  remarks. 

The  article  states : 

Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  Persian  Gulf 
Arab  states  have  offered  the  sultanate  of 
Oman  $1.2  billion  In  aid  if  Oman  agrees 
to  cancel  an  agreement  allowing  the  United 
States  access  to  Its  military  facilities. 

To  say  that  I  am  distressed  by  this 
Saudi  action  is  an  understatement.  At 
the  time  that  I  reluctantly  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  permitting  the  sale  of 
AW  ACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  in- 
dicated that  since  the  planes  will  not 
be  delivered  for  a  few  years,  there 
would  be  a  period  of  time  in  which  to 
evaluate  the  relationship  between  our 
two  nations.  I  made  it  clear  that  if 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
the  friend  we  hope  and  expect  her  to 
be,  then  I  would  urge  that  the  planes 
not  be  delivered. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  make  a  final 
evaluation.  This  latest  action  by  the 
Saudis  is  particularly  negative.  I  plan  to 
carefully  monitor  the  situation. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  this 
latest  action  because  it  directly  con- 
tradicts what  I  have  been  told  by  some 
Saudi  and  American  ofiBcials.  During  my 
visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  delegation 
headed  by  the  majority  leader,  I  inter- 
preted statements  by  some  Saudi  leaders 
to  mean  that  they  opposed  a  presence 
for  the  United  States  anywhere  within 
the  region. 

I  could  understand  Saudi  opposition 
to  bases  within  their  own  kingdom,  but 
I  could  not  understand  their  opposition 
to  the  availability  of  facilities  elsewhere 
in  the  region  which  could  be  used  by 
the  United  States  to  stockpile  supplies 
and  for  other  purposes  in  the  event  of 
aggression  directed  at  the  area.  Such  a 
policy  clearly  contradicts  any  notion  of 
effective  mutual  action  to  protect  Saudi 
and  American  interests.  I  was  assured 
by  American  diplomatic  and  military 
personnel  that  I  had  misunderstood 
Saudi  intent.  If  the  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  accurate  it  would  appear 
that  I  was  not  the  one  who  misunder- 
stood those  conversations.  It  also  causes 
me  to  doubt  the  credibility  of  assurances 
about  Saudi  policy  given  to  me  during 
the  AW  ACS  debate. 

I  am  only  one  Senator  with  a  limited 
ability  to  impact  foreign  policy.  How- 
ever, if  the  Saudis  do  follow  a  course  of 
action  which  impairs  and  impedes  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
our  friends  and  our  interests  in  the  area, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  do  all  that  is  within 
my  power  to  reverse  the  decision  on  the 
sale  of  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Saudis  will  follow 
a  more  reasonable  course. 

The  article  follows: 
Saudis  Wary  of  U.S.  MiLrrARY  Role 
(By  David  B.  Ottaway) 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. — Saudi  Arabia  and 
the   other   Persian   Gulf   Arab   states    have 


offered  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  S1.2  billion 
In  aid  If  Oman  agrees  to  cancel  an  agree- 
ment allowing  the  United  States  access  to 
Its  military  facilities. 

The  offer,  disclosed  by  a  high  Saudi  gov- 
ernment official  during  a  recent  interview, 
was  made  during  a  meeting  here  of  the 
newly  formed  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  last 
month  and  would  provide  Oman  with  the 
equivalent  of  what  It  reportedly  hopes  to 
obtain  In  military  and  economic  assistance 
from  Washington  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  U.S. 
use  of  Oman's  facilities. 

The  action  highlights  the  ambiguity  of 
Saudi  policy  toward  the  growing  American 
military  presence  In  the  region  and  the  dif- 
ficulties Washington  faces  In  centering  Its 
Persian  Gulf  defense  policy  around  the  Saudi 
kingdom. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Saudis  seem  eager 
for  closer  military  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  at  least  after  a  solution  Is 
found  to  the  Issue  of  a  Palestinian  homeland 
In  lands  held  by  Israel.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  urging  Oman  to  sever  its  formal 
military  ties  with  Washington. 

The  official  Saudi  view  that  the  gulf  states 
must  keep  a  certain  distance  from  the  United 
States  seems  unchanged  even  by  the  U.S. 
Senates  approval  of  the  sale  of  sophisticated 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  air- 
planes to  Saudi  Arabia,  which  was  greeted 
here  with  great  satisfaction  If  not  outright 
Jubilation. 

The  explanation  for  this  ambiguity  in 
Saudi  attitudes  appears  to  lie  partly  In  the 
internal  political  dynamics  of  the  Gulf  Co- 
operation Council,  which  groups  Kuwait, 
Qatar,  Bahrain  and  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
ates m  addition  to  Oman  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
But,  partly,  too.  It  can  be  attributed  to  dif- 
fering viewpoints  within  the  Saudi  royal 
family  about  how  best  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom  and  the  region  from  hos- 
tile outside  forces. 

The  gulf  council  Is  still  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  organization  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary cooperation  among  the  six  conservative 
Arab  kingdoms  and  sheikdoms  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  But  the  group,  with  Its  emerg- 
ing strategy  for  keeping  all  outside  powers 
from  Interfering  In  the  region's  affairs,  al- 
ready has  generated  pressures  on  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Oman  to  lessen  the  closeness  of 
their  ties  with  the  United  States. 

The  other  gulf  council  members,  most  no- 
tably Kuwait,  hold  that  such  a  close  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States  only  encourages 
the  Soviet  Union  to  seek  similar  access.  There 
Is  already  a  strong  Soviet  presence  In  South 
Yemen,  which  Is  a  Marxist,  party-run  state. 
Kuwait  has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
convince  Oman  and  South  Yemen  to  agree 
mutually  to  cut  their  respective  ties  with  the 
two  superpowers  and  patch  up  their  bilat- 
eral differences.  For  years  Oman,  a  monarchy 
ruled  by  Sultan  Qabous,  fought  a  Yemeni- 
backed  insurgency  In  Its  southern  Dofar 
Province,  and  there  Is  still  a  deep  dlstrtist 
between  the  two  neighboring  countries. 

Kuwait  Is  the  only  gulf  Arab  state  that 
maintains  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Its  attitude  Is  likely  to  be  cru- 
cial to  any  American  attempt  to  organize  a 
U.S.-backed  regional  air  defense  system. 

Reports  that  such  a  system  was  In  the 
works  coincided  vrtth  approval  of  the  AW  ACS 
sale,  but  Just  how  far  the  Saudis  and  Ameri- 
cans have  gone  In  laying  the  groundwork  for 
such  a  strategy  Is  difficult  to  determine  here. 
The  high  Saudi  source  denied  there  had  been 
any  official  talks  on  the  system  between  the 
two  governments. 

He  said  a  regional  air  defense  system  had 
been  discussed  only  as  a  "potentiality"  In 
addition  to  other  "contingencies"  for  prob- 
lems In  "purely  hypothetical  areas." 

Close  observers  of  Saudi  politics  here  say 
that  reports  of  an  understanding  between 
Saudi  and  American  military  officials  on  a 
gulf  defense  strategy  may  reflect  only  the 
advanced  planning  of  the  two  military  estab- 


lishments and  falls  to  take  Into  account  the 
divergent  views  within  the  Saudi  political 
leadership. 

Younger  members  of  the  Saudi  royal  fam- 
ily are  scattered  throughout  the  high  com- 
mands of  the  armed  forces,  but  decisions 
ultimately  are  taken  by  senior  fsmilly  mem- 
bers grouped  around  Crown  Prince  Pahd,  the 
kingdom's  day-to-day  ruler.  These  senior  roy- 
alty are  keenly  aware  of  the  political  pres- 
sure on  the  kingdom  and  the  problems  posed 
by  such  a  close  Saudt-Amerlcan  military 
strategy  In  the  absence  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Palestinian  Issue. 

Prince  Fahd  is  regarded  as  a  leading  pro- 
ponent within  the  royal  family  of  a  close 
Saudl-Amerlcan  alliance  to  protect  the  king- 
dom and  the  gulf,  but  he  also  Is  seen  as 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  political  argu- 
ments against  the  alliance  In  the  prevailing 
Middle  East  climate. 

Prince  Saud  Faisal,  the  highly  articulate. 
Princeton -educated  foreign  minister.  Is 
widely  viewed  as  one  of  the  chief  opponents 
of  a  closer  Saudl-Amerlcan  tie,  arguing  that 
the  kingdom  is  better  served  by  keeping  the 
U.S.  military  "over  the  horizon"  In  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
altogether. 

The  high  Saudi  official  said  the  offer  to 
Oman  was  extended  as  "an  expression  of 
solidarity"  so  that  Oman  would  not  feel  Iso- 
lated from  the  other  gulf  states  and  without 
an  alternative  should  It  agree  to  end  its  mili- 
tary cooperation  with  the  United  States. 

Oman  has  been  the  only  council  member 
advocating  close  ties  with  the  Western  pow- 
ers as  the  best  way  of  defending  the  gulf  an'J 
its  vulnerable  oil  fields.  Despite  the  council 
offer,  Oman  Is  going  ahead  with  participa- 
tion in  the  U.S.  military's  Bright  Star  exer- 
cises In  early  December,  when  American 
troDos  are  scheduled  to  practice  a  landing 
on  Omanl  shores. 

Some  Western  diplomatic  sources  here  be- 
lieve the  formation  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  and  pressures  within  It  for  all  mem- 
bers to  keep  their  distance  from  Washington 
will  make  organization  of  a  U.S.-backed  air 
defense  system  In  the  region  even  more 
difficult. 

Even  without  these  pressures,  the  physical 
problems  of  organizing  such  a  system  among 
the  six  council  states  are  sizable,  according 
to  Saudi  government  and  Western  diplomatic 
sources. 

The  high  Saudi  official,  noting  the  different 
military  traditions  and  equipment  among  the 
six  members,  said  the  council  was  still  "very 
far"  from  establishing  a  joint  military  com- 
mand or  an  air  defense  system. 

He  said  the  Saudis  had  proposed  as  a  first 
step  the  creation  of  "channels  of  coordina- 
tion" among  the  six  states  to  synchronize  the 
development  of  their  armed  forces  and  to 
carry  out  joint  purchases  of  arms  when 
possible. 

The  official  said  this  was  already  taking 
place  In  some  Instances.  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  for  example,  have  American-made 
Hawk  missiles,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
Saudi  Arabia  have  French  tanks,  and  the 
Emirates  and  Qatar  have  the  French  Mirage 
fighter  plane. 

He  said  the  defense  ministers  of  the  six 
states  were  scheduled  to  meet  In  mid-Decem- 
ber to  discuss  a  Saudi  proposal  for  a  go-slow 
approach  to  a  coordinated  defense  system  and 
an  Omanl  proposal  for  a  speeded-up  and  more 
detailed  plan  of  cooperation.  But  he  called 
the  Omanl  plan  "too  specific  at  the  present 
time  to  allow  Itfi  execution." 

Among  the  major  obstacles  to  a  joint  air 
defense  umbrella  for  the  region  are  the  con- 
gressional restrictions  placed  on  the  sharing 
of  Information  gathered  by  the  Saudi  AWACS 
planes. 

This  problem  cannot  be  overcome,  accord- 
ing to  diplomatic  sources,  until  the  other 
gulf  states  first  reach  some  kind  of  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States  over  access 
to  the  Information,  and  they  then  plug  Into 
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an  Integrated  command,  control  and  com- 
munication system  presumably  centered  In 
Saudi  Arabia 

Whether  the  other  council  members  are 
really  Interested  In  establishing  such  a  Saudl- 
domlnated  air  defense  network  remains  un- 
clear. The  Saudi  defense  minister.  Prince 
Sultan,  said  In  an  Interview  with  the  Kuwait 
Arab  Times  In  early  November  that  the  coun- 
cil waa  only  discussing  "coordination  of  de- 
fense" rather  than  "joint  leadership." 

This  seemed  to  suggest  the  other  members 
are  reluctant  to  Integrate  their  defenses  Into 
one  overall  system,  let  alone  one  linked  to 
U.S.  military  strategy  for  tbe  region.* 


FOURTH  CIRCUIT  RULES  THAT 
AGENCIES  NEED  EXPLICIT  AU- 
THORITY FROM  CONGRESS  TO 
GIVE  MONEY  TO  PUBLIC 
WITNESSES 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  that  Federal  agencies  cannot 
pay  the  expenses  of  public  witnesses  in 
agency  proceedings  unless  they  have  ex- 
press authority  from  Congress  to  do  so. 
This  is  an  important  victory  for  the  Con- 
gress. During  the  Carter  administra- 
tion— with  the  approval  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office— Federal  agencies  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  decide  whether  to 
provide  money  to  public  interest  advo- 
cates in  agency  proceedings.  In  my  view, 
this  was  wrong.  Whatever  the  merits 
may  be  of  providing  tax  dollars  to  pri- 
vate intervenors  in  agency  proceedings — 
and  in  my  view  the  merits  are  hard  to 
find — there  is  clearly  no  merit  in  allow- 
ing agencies  to  make  such  expenditures 
on  their  own,  without  authority  or  guid- 
ance from  the  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  the  regulatory 
reform  bill  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  I  offered  an  amendment — 
together  with  Lawton  Chiles  and  sev- 
eral of  OUT  colleagues — which  would  pro- 
hibit Federal  agencies  from  paying  the 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or 
intervening  in  agency  proceedings  unless 
they  have  express  statutory  authority  to 
make  such  expenditures.  The  amendment 
carried  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2.  Nonetheless, 
because  the  amendment  lacked  unani- 
mous support  the  prohibition  has  not 
been  included  in  the  consensus  draft  of 
the  bill  which  will  be  taken  to  the  floor 
in  the  near  future.  Therefore,  I  will  again 
offer  the  amendment  when  the  bill  is  de- 
bated-by  the  Senate.  The  decision  of  the 
fourth  circuit  provides  strong  support  for 
the  amendment  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Washington 
Post  article  reporting  the  fourth  circuit's 
decision  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Money  Plug  Pu:,led  fob  Reguijvtost 
Witnesses 
(By  Mary  Thorton) 

Federal  agencies  cannot  award  legal  fees 
and  expenses  to  public  witnesses  In  admin- 
istrative rule-making  proceedings  unless  the 
agency  has  explicit  authorization  from  Con- 
gress, a  U.S.  appeals  court  ruled  yesterday. 

The  decision,  handed  down  by  the  court 
for  the  4th  circuit  in  Richmond,  was  sought 
by  the  CalUornla-based  Pacific  Legal  Founda- 
tion, a  non-profit  law  firm  with  strong  ties 
to  the  Reagan  administration. 


The  court,  reversing  an  earlier  decision  by 
a  federal  district  court  In  Maryland,  found 
In  a  2-to-l  opinion  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  may  not  reimburse  witnesses 
at  hearings  for  their  expenses  or  attorney 
fees. 

On  Its  own.  the  PDA  began  a  reimburse- 
ment program  In  October.  1979,  to  encourage 
more  public  participation  In  the  hearing 
process. 

FDA  spokesman  Wayne  Pines  said  that  of 
the  $250,000  originally  appropriated  for  per- 
sons who  wanted  to  testify  but  couldn't  af- 
ford the  expenses,  only  several  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  spent.  In  each  case,  the  wit- 
ness's application  for  assistance  was  approved 
by  an  FDA  evaluation  board. 

Two  other  agencies — the  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp. — have  set  up  reimbursement  programs 
for  costs  In  rule-making  proceedings  with- 
out specific  authority  from  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  study  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Several  other  agencies.  Including  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  and  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  have  reimbursement  programs 
that  have  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Under  legislation  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  all  agencies  now  must  pick  up  the  at- 
torney's costs  of  Individuals  and  small  busi- 
nesses when  the  government  loses  in  a  court 
case,  unless  the  agency  can  get  a  judge  to 
agree  It  had  a  good  reason  to  bring  the  case. 

The  Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  which  de- 
scribes Itself  as  dedicated  to  the  values  of 
free  enterprise,  private  property  and  limiting 
the  role  of  government,  argued  that  Congress 
never  approved  spending  the  money  to  Imple- 
ment the  regulation. 

Eileen  White,  the  foundation  lawyer  who 
argued  the  case,  said  the  purpose  of  the  suit 
was  to  "see  that  the  government  sticks  to 
the  laws  It  has." 

Congress  did  not  authorize  the  payment 
program,  but  the  FDA  argued  It  held 
implied  power  to  spend  the  money  because  it 
has  broad  regulatory  powers  and  Is  required 
to  hold  frequent  hearings. 

The  appeals  court  ruled.  "It  has  always 
been  the  practice  In  this  country's  juris- 
prudence for  a  party  to  pay  Its  own  litiga- 
tion expenses.  Thus.  In  the  absence  of 
specific  statutory  authorization,  a  court  is 
without  authority  to  compel  the  losing  party 
to  pay  the  attorneys'  fees  of  his  successful 
opponent."  • 


LrrrcK  Pbok  an  AxraiT  BzAOEa 


ARMS  IN  DEFENSE  OF  LIFE  AND 
PROPERTY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  past 
years,  the  media  seemed  to  encourage 
passivity.  Without  the  constant  succor 
of  the  Government,  we  were  told,  the 
average  citizen  would  be  helpless,  desti- 
tute, a  victim.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
a  natural  posture  for  the  American  per- 
son. And  more  and  more,  we  see  the  true, 
self-reliant  individual  speaking  out. 
Perhaps  the  most  basic  right  we  have  is 
not  to  be  victimized,  by  the  Government, 
or  by  violent  criminals. 

We  have  a  right  to  live  where  we 
choose  and  peacefully  go  about  our  busi- 
ness without  being  robbed,  raped,  or  mur- 
dered. And  we  have  the  right  to  insure 
this  freedom.  I  think  that  those  who  feel 
as  Chip  Elliott  does,  as  shown  in  an 
article  in  Esquire  are  a  rapidly  growing 
majority.  And  I  think  this  is  good. 

The  article  follows: 


(To  the  editor  from  Chip  Elliott) 
The  streets  of  America  In  1981  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  roads  and  alleys  of  an  earlier 
century.  But  before  we  resign  ourselves  to 
helplessness,  this  reader  urges  us  to  listen 
to  the  story  of  how  he  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fense of  his  life  and  property  in  regard  to 
Adam  Smith's  April  column.  "Fifty  Million 
Handguns'-:  Come  off  it.  Smith  lamenu  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  people  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  with  handguns. 
He  can't  really  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  In  a  world  where  personal  self-defense 
Is  a  necessity.  Didn't  he  read  the  article  In 
the  February  Esquire  called  "Shooting  to 
Kill" — about  middle-class  citizens  who  are 
determined  to  shoot  to  defend  their  lives? 
Did  be  or  you  think  that  was  a  joke?  That 
It  was  made  up? 

I  went  from  being  where  both  of  you  seem 
to  be  at  this  point  to  carrying  a  9mm  Smith 
&  Wesson  automatic  in  ten  weeks.  My  wife  Is 
a  psychiatrist.  Very  attractive,  very  easy  to 
intimidate,  very  abstracted,  a  likely  tvget 
for  muggers  both  outside,  because  she's  lost 
In  her  thoughts,  and  at  home,  because  punks 
think  doctors  keep  drugs  in  their  bouses 
(they  don't).  She  has  a  gun.  too,  a  .38.  and 
she  knows  bow  to  use  It.  We  are  not  hill- 
billies: we  are  people  who  went  to  RadcUffe 
and  Stanford  respectively.  Apalllng,  huh?  It 
used  to  appall  us  too,  until  we  were  forced 
to  realize  that  our  lives,  both  as  a  m&rrled 
couple  with  a  deep  commitment  and  as  In- 
dividuals doing  Important  and  meaningful 
work,  were  worth  protecting. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  we  were  living  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  My  wife  was  doing 
her  psychiatric  residency.  I  had  just  walked 
out  on  the  advertising  business  and  was 
working  on  a  novel.  That  spring.  Peter  Brook 
directed  a  play  called  The  Ik.  a  balr-ralslng 
piece  created  by  the  troupe  of  the  Interna- 
tional Center  for  Theater  Research  from 
Colin  TurnbuU's  anthropological  study  called 
The  Mountain  People.  Sponsored  by  the 
French  government.  Brook  and  his  gang 
made  a  six-week  American  tour  and  played 
Berkeley. 

TTie  play  cast  In  theatrical  bronze  the  lives 
of  a  tribe  of  hunters  In  Uganda  who  had  been 
displaced  from  their  centuries-old  hunting 
grounds  by  the  creation  of  a  national  park 
and  a  game  reserve.  What  followed  was  an 
utter  disintegration  of  their  social  structure, 
and  It  turned  every  Ik — Including  members 
of  the  same  family — into  mortal  enemies 
seeking,  each  alone,  food. 

The  play's  premise  Is  that  what  we  call 
human  values  are  actually  luxuries — quali- 
ties that  only  emerge  and  exist  under  the 
best  and  calmest  of  conditions.  It  was  a 
spooky  production  and  great  theater,  but 
I  did  not  see  how  it  could  possibly  relate 
to  America  in  the  late  Seventies. 

Two  years  later,  we  moved  to  Los  Angeles. 
We  did  not  move  to  the  glamorous,  movie- 
struck  Los  An<?eles  of  The  Ginger  Man  and 
the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel— though  I  would  be 
lying  if  I  said  the  thought  had  never  crossed 
our  minds.  We  moved  to  the  Los  Angeles 
of  the  Nuart  theater,  the  Fox  Venice,  the 
Jung  Institute,  a  city  with  the  sense  of  be- 
ing In  another  country  with  American  ham- 
burger overtones.  And,  of  course,  the  sea. 
Not  the  beach,  the  sea. 

Our  friends  Boris  and  Ute — a  Yugoslav 
sculptor  and  a  German  painter — had  Just 
bought  a  house  in  Venice,  and  we  quickly 
rented  a  house  nearby  on  Electric  Avenue. 
Electric  Avenue  yet!  Whooee!  It  was  dirty 
pink  with  a  gray-green  roof,  and  Its  out- 
standing feature  was  an  elght-by-thlrty 
glassed-in  porch.  A  grown  man  in  good  con- 
dition could  have  torn  this  house  down  with 
his  hands,  but  I  loved  it  because  It  swayed 
when  you  walked  through  it.  It  was  like 
being  on  a  weather-beaten  but  seaworthy 
closed-cabin  schooner. 
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Venice  at  that  time  seemed  like  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  after  a  century  of  trance :  musty, 
dusty,  and  long  stagnant,  but  with  the 
promise  of  awakening  magic.  On  that  porch 
I  Intended  to  write  a  new  Three-penny 
Opera,  to  invent  at  least  two  or  three  new 
Sally  Bowleses.  I  would  knock  the  world 
on  Its  ear. 

More  friends  quickly  turned  up:  Rene  and 
Renata.  European  graphic  wizards;  Carolyn 
and  Chris,  a  mime  and  an  actor  who  wanted 
to  get  away  from  off-Broadway  and  Into 
movies  and  television;  a  middle-aged  Aus- 
tralian writer  and  adventurer  and  his  half- 
Irlsh-half-Mexlcan  wife  with  her  wall-to- 
wall  cheekbones  and  her  head  full  of  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  Denlse  Levertov  .  .  .  and  many 
others. 

My  beloved  French  Lop  rabbit,  Nicole,  had 
a  yard  to  romp  In.  We  quickly  discovered  a 
sensational  wine  from  a  local  vineyard,  a 
county-fair  prizewinner  that  sold  for  »3.38 
a  gallon  at  the  local  Safeway. 

Our  days  quickly  became  ordered:  group 
breakfasts,  work  all  day.  talk  all  evening, 
lights  out  ten  p.m.  My  wife  took  a  Job  as 
stair  psychiatrist  for  a  county  mental -health 
clinic  In  downtown  Los  Angeles.  We  settled 
m  In  a  hurry.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
We  were  going  to  re-create  the  world  not 
of  the  Sixties  but  of  P.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
friends  Gerald  and  Sara  Murphy  In  the 
years  1922  and  1923.  We  would  throw  a 
two-year-long  working  party. 

But  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  all 
was  not  as  It  seemed  in  Venice.  For  start- 
ers, we  had  moved  to  the  Intersection  of 
turfs  of  two  rival  Mexican  gangs.  We  got 
along  with  them.  When  they  shot  at  each 
other— as  they  did  less  than  a  week  after 
we  had  moved  In— they  shouted  to  us  In 
Spanish  to  get  out  of  the  way.  We  did. 

There  were  other  clues.  Walking,  I 
would  occasionally  see  brown  spots  on  the 
sidewalk  that,  from  my  experience  as  a  police 
reparter.  I  could  recognize  as  bloodstains.  I 
would  notice  this  the  way  you  might  notice 
a  scruff  of  feathers  where  something  has 
gotten  a  small  bird:  a  liny  memorial  to 
violence. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the 
wobbly  glassed-ln-porch,  I  watched  a  gang 
of  black  teenagers  pour  gasoline  all  over  a 
parked  car  and  set  It  on  fire.  This  was  at  ten 
o'clock  m  the  morning.  Broad  daylight. 

A  few  days  later,  I  heard  of  a  robbery  two 
blocks  from  where  we  lived:  A  woman  came 
to  the  door  of  a  house  and  asked  to  use  the 
telephone,  said  It  was  an  emergency.  When 
the  man  opened  the  door,  her  henchmen 
came  In  right  behind  her.  The  three  of  them 
stabbed  the  man  to  death  and  left  his  wife 
barely  alive.  In  the  next  block  a  woman  was 
raped  twice  after  her  nose  and  Jaw  were 
broken. 

Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  after  a  kitchen- 
table  Dowwow,  we  went  to  a  gun  shop  on 
Pico  Boulevard  one  Saturday  morning  and 
bought  a  .38  snub-nosed  revolver.  After  all. 
this  was  Los  Angeles,  land  of  Joe  Friday. 
Strange  things  had  happened  here.  Sharon 
Tate  had  once  had  a  very  bad  evening  here. 
But  a  gun!  Who  had  ever  owned  a  gun?  I 
picked  the  revolver  up  after  the  normal  fif- 
teen-day waiting  period  and  wrote  the  guy  a 
check  from  the  Santa  Monica  Bank,  It  cost 
$160.  It  seemed  like  a  lot  for  a  silly  oblect.  I 
would  rather  have  bought  a  painting.  We  put 
the  revolver  under  the  corner  of  our  mattress 
and  there  it  stayed.  For  ten  days. 

One  night  we  went  to  the  Fox  Venice  to 
see  Forbidden  Planet — you  know,  the  movie 
about  monsters  from  the  id.  When  we  re- 
turned, the  door  had  been  broken  in.  The 
stereo  was  gone,  the  television  was  gone,  the 
paintings  and  cameras  and  typewriters  were 
gone.  The  dressers  had  been  turned  over  and 
ransacked,  the  bed  had  been  torn  un  and  the 
revolver  taken;  the  birdcage  had  been  torn 
off  the  wall  and  the  parakeet  set  free  for  a 
while  until  the  cat  got  it  and  ate  it.  leaving 


the  remains  on  the  floor  where  a  rug  had 
been.  All  the  Jewelry  was  gone,  such  as  it 
was.  Including  my  Cartler  watch.  I  had 
earned  that  watch,  you  know?  I  had  saved 
for  It  Just  as  surely  as  I  had  saved  the  money 
for  a  house  or  a  car  or  a  couple  of  new  suits. 
That  ended  my  romsuice  with  Cartler 
watches.  There  Is  an  enormous  black  market 
for  them  in  Los  Angeles,  but  I  don't  want 
one  now.  I  wear  a  Thirties  Gruen  Curvex 
now.  a  sister  to  the  watch  Bogart  wore  in 
Casablanca.  It's  worth  about  the  same  as  a 
tank  watch  but  very  few  people  know  what 
it  is. 

Three  thousand  in  after-tax  dollars.  It 
took  the  police  two  hours  and  forty-five  min- 
utes to  show  up. 

Our  revolver,  which  had  begun  as  a  mu- 
seum piece,  a  curio,  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, had  now  entered  the  underworld.  We 
were  unprotected  now,  and  we  felt  so.  We  re- 
ported the  gun  stolen,  of  course.  Serial  num- 
ber and  all  that.  Big  deal.  Five  months  later, 
it  was  used  In  an  assault  against  a  Los  An- 
geles woman.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
way  to  handle  a  gun  In  a  dangerous  situation 
was  to  never  let  It  out  of  my  sight. 

Our  friends  were  robbed,  burglarized. 
Carolyn,  of  her  sewing  machine,  her  type- 
writer, her  clothes.  Another  couple,  of  all 
their  photographic  equipment,  used  not  for 
a  hobby  but  for  their  livelihood.  Easy-going 
Boris  bought  a  twelve-gauge  riot  gun  and  hid 
it  in  a  trunk  with  his  sixteen-millimeter 
movie  equipment  so  no  one  would  steal  it. 
And  a  huge  black  shepherd  dog  to  protect 
the  trunk.  Someone  broke  in  anyway  and  slit 
th';  dog's  throat. 

We  bought  a  new  revolver,  a  .38  Special 
Smith  &  Wesson,  and  had  the  handgrips  filed 
down  so  my  wife  could  hold  It  easily.  The  two 
weeks  while  we  waited  for  the  permit  to  go 
through  were  the  most  terrifying  of  my  life. 
It  turned  out  that  my  wife's  work  for  Los 
Angeles  County  was  more  like  a  Clint  East- 
wood movie  than  a  medical  practice.  One  of 
her  street  patients  quickly  fastened  on  her 
and  began  writing  her  death  threats  with 
sexual  overtones.  There  wsis  no  place  to  put 
him  away  because  there  was  no  money  for 
any  serious  treatment,  and  there  were  no 
available  psychiatric  beds  in  any  of  the  local 
hospitals.  She  began  carrying  the  .38  In  her 
briefcase  along  with  her  patient  case-load 
progress  notes. 

We  quickly  de"cloped  a  pattern :  when  she 
came  home  at  night  she  would  park  her  car 
and  blow  the  horn;  I  would  go  outside  and 
escort  her  Into  the  house.  It  dawned  on  me 
for  the  first  time  that  we  might  be  killed. 
That  it  was  possible  we  would  die  here. 

I  bought  a  second  handgun,  a  9mm  auto- 
matic that  would  fire  as  fast  as  lightning.  I 
phoned  around,  discovered  where  to  go  to 
practice  with  It.  And  I  practiced. 

A  word  about  revolvers  versus  automatics: 
If  you  don't  know  much  about  all  this,  a 
revolver  is  better  because  it  is  a  simple  mech- 
anism. You  can  see  If  there  are  cartridges 
in  it. 

I  also  went  to  the  police  and  got  a  carry 
permit.  A  carry  permit  is  not  as  difficult  to 
obtain  as  a  lot  of  people  would  have  you  be- 
lieve. You  have  to  give  a  good  reason  for 
wanting  the  permit.  You  have  to  not  be  a 
felon  and  not  have,  for  example,  eleven  hun- 
dred outstanding  parking  tickets.  If  you  are 
a  crackpot,  someone  will  sniff  it  out  and  you 
will  not  be  Issued  the  permit. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  out- 
side on  the  street.  I  got  up,  peeped  through 
the  dining  room  curtains  and  saw  a  gang  of 
teenagers  taking  the  fog  lights  off  my  car. 
I  raised  the  curtains  and  knocked  on  the 
window.  The  sight  of  a  thlrty-three-year-old 
naked  guy  is  not  going  to  friehten  very  many 
people  anymore,  but  the  sl^ht  of  a  thlrty- 
three-year-old  naked  guy  with  an  automatic 
did  the  trick.  They  fled. 

Our  lives  settled  down  again.  We  cut  a 
safe  into  the  floor  of  our  dining  room  and 


hid  our  remaining  valuables  In  It.  It  was 
never  discovered,  even  though  they  took  the 
Oriental  rug  that  covered  it. 

We  went  to  a  wedding  In  San  Francisco 
on  a  Friday  night.  The  week  before,  I  had 
prepped  the  house  as  you  might  prepare  for 
medieval  warfare:  two-by-slx  boards  bolted 
Into  doorframes  with  lag  bolts  six  Inches 
long  and  a  socket  wrench.  That  sort  of  thing. 
Anything  we  had  left  that  was  slightly  port- 
able— my  wife's  doctor  bag,  a  pair  of  binocu- 
lars, our  passports  and  checkbooks — I  threw 
into  two  suitcases,  which  I  put  into  storage. 

When  we  returned  from  the  wedding  there 
was  no  back  door  and  no  doorframe,  only  an 
enormous  hole  with  smashed  edges  leading 
into  a  set  of  empty  rooms.  We  were  left  with 
a  bed.  some  p>ots  and  pans,  and  a  bookcase. 
It  was  one  of  our  more  memorable  Thanks- 
givings. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December  In  1978. 
I  saw  a  woman  mugged  for  her  purse — and  I 
watched  her  run  screaming  after  her  assail- 
ant until  she  collapsed,  crying  in  the  street. 

On  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember, my  wife  was  at  a  meeting,  everytKDdy 
else  was  busy  doing  something,  and  I  walked 
alone  to  the  Venice  Sidewalk  Cafe  for  some 
dinner.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  silly  to 
put  on  a  shoulder  holster  Just  to  go  out  for 
a  beer  and  a  sandwich,  but  I  did  it  anyway, 
although  I  had  never  been  threatened  physi- 
cally, ever,  except  In  foreign  countries. 

Walking  home  about  six-thirty  at  night. 
Just  off  the  corner  of  West  Washington 
Boulevard  and  Westminster  Avenue,  I  was 
confronted  by  five  young,  well-dressed  up- 
town brothers.  Black.  Okay.  Let's  get  that 
right  out  front.  They  could  Just  as  easily 
have  been  white.  We  were  directly  under  a 
streetlight  and  less  than  flfty  feet  from  an 
intersection  thick  with  traffic. 

I  was  not  dressed  as  a  high  roller.  I  am 
not  a  high  roller.  I  don't  look  like  a  robber 
baron  or  a  rich  dentist.  I  look  like  exactly 
what  I  am.  a  middle-aged  guy  who's  seen  a 
little  more  than  he  needs  to  see.  I  thought, 
what  are  these  guys  doing? 

Their  leader  pulled  a  kitchen  knife  out  of 
his  two-hundred-dollar  leather  Jacket.  His 
mistake  was  that  he  wasn't  close  enough 
to  me  to  use  it.  only  to  threaten  me.  He 
smiled  at  me  and  said.  "Just  the  wallet, 
man.  Won't  be  no  trouble." 

That  was  a  very  long  moment  for  me.  I 
remember  It  Just  as  It  happened.  I  remember 
thinking  at  the  time  that  It  was  one  of  those 
moments  that  are  supposed  to  be  charged 
with  electricity.  It  wasn't.  It  was  hollow, 
sl'ent.  and  chilly. 

I  looked  at  this  guy  and  at  his  companions 
and  at  his  knife,  and  I  thought:  Don't  you 
see  how  you're  misreading  me?  I  am  not  a 
victim.  I  used  to  be  a  victim,  but  now  I'm 
not.  Can't  you  see  the  difference? 

I  pulled  the  automatic,  leveled  It  at  them, 
and  said  very  clearly.  "You  must  be  dream- 
ing." 

The  guy  smiled  at  me  and  said,  "Sheeelt. 
and  his  buddies  laughed,  and  he  began  to 
move  toward  me  with  the  knife.  I  thought, 
this  guy  is  willing  to  kill  me  for  thirty-five 
dollars.  I  aimed  the  automatic  at  the  outer 
edge  of  his  left  thigh  and  shot  him. 

He  dropped  like  a  high  Jumoer  hitting  the 
bar  and  yelled  "Ooddamn!"  three  times,  the 
first  one  from  amazement.  I  guess,  and  the 
second  two  higher  pitched  and  from  pain. 

He  yelled  at  his  buddies.  "Ain't  you  gonna 
do  nothing?"  They  did  do  nothing. 

I  backed  off  and  t  walked  away,  right  across 
busy  West  Washington  Boulevard,  with  the 
pun  still  in  my  hand.  I  remember  thinking, 
shouldn't  I  call  a  doctor?  And  then  I  thought, 
would  he  have  called  a  doctor  for  me?  And  I 
kept  right  on  walking. 

I  am  not  a  macho  guy.  White  water  to  me 
is  club  soda.  I  haven't  been  skiing  in  ten 
years.  Anything  I  order  from  L.L.  Bean  ends 
up  on  the  dining  room  table  and  then  In  a 
box  m  the  basement.   I'm  never  going  to 


shoot  a  zebra  and  have  it  made  Into  a  rug. 
okay?  . 

I  was  not  coming  on  like  James  Bond,  and 
I  was  not  being  territorial  or  aggressive.  I 
was  simply  protecting  my  right  to  walk 
around  town  with  a  lousy  thirty-five  dollars 
in  my  pocket  and  not  be  afraid  for  my  life. 

I  walked  home.  I  felt  terribly  strange,  but 
it  was  a  strangeness  that  I  could  Identify.  I 
realized  that  what  I  was  doing — in  oxa  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs — was  a  ciUtural  proce- 
dure no  different  from  going  to  the  grocery  or 
getting  a  haircut  or  buying  a  shirt.  And  that 
I  had  balked  over  it  and  felt  strange  because 
it  was  a  new  procedure,  something  I  was 
doing  for  the  first  time — not  unlike  dealing 
with  one  of  those  twenty-four-hour  banking 
devices  with  the  code  numbers  and  the  but- 
tons—and that  if  I  wanted  to  stay  alive,  it 
was  possible  I  would  have  to  get  used  to  it. 

I  am  not  proud  of  this.  I  did  not  swallow 
It  easily,  either.  More  than  a  year  passed 
before  I  talked  about  it  with  anybody,  not 
even  my  wife.  But  I  did  It.  And  I  could  do 
It  again  If  I  had  to. 

What  happened  to  us.  of  course,  is  that  we 
got  hit  In  the  face  with  time's  swinging  door. 
The  world  changed  sometime  between  1975 
and  1980,  and  we  had  a  couple  of  tough  years 
getting  from  one  Pullman  car  to  another.  We 
were  lucky.  We  lost  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars  of  what  we  owned,  but  we 
weren't  killed.  We  adapted.  Now  the  guns  are 
a  normal  part  of  our  lives.  We  accept  them. 
Just  as  we  accept  the  seven  motors  of  sub- 
urbia. They  are  a  necessary  convenience,  like 
the  washing  machine  or  refrigerator  or  one  of 
those  devices  that  zaps  mosquitoes  with 
electricity. 

Sometimes  I  think,  this  is  a  stupid,  abhor- 
rent, exasperating  situation.  And  It  Is.  But 
we've  adapted  to  other  stupid,  abhorrent, 
exasperating  situations:  20  percent  Interest 
rates.  Iran.  And  now  we've  adapted  to  this 
one. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we've  adapted.  We 
dress  low-key.  we  don't  flaunt  anything,  we 
keep  loaded  guns  in  the  house,  and  we  don't 
keep  them  stashed  In  some  drawer  where  we 
can't  find  them  If  we  need  them.  We  keep 
them  right  out.  in  the  open,  and  we  always 
know  exactly  where  they  are.  The  difference 
is  In  that  exterior  framework  of  protection 
and  In  our  attitudes  toward  It:  It  Is  some- 
thing that  was  not  necessary  when  we  were 
younger,  and  it  is  something  which  most  of 
us,  Adam  Smith  Included,  still  carry  on 
about.  We  don't  even  think  It's  too  bad  any- 
more; we're  beyond  that.  We  accept  It  as  a 
fact  of  life  and  go  right  on.  And  It  will  stay 
a  fact  of  life  until  our  fellow  countrymen  get 
It  out  of  their  heads  that  they  can  do  as 
they  please,  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
social  responsibility,  that  they  have  a  right 
not  to  behave.  Because  the  way  we  see  It.  If 
they  have  the  right  to  mug  us.  we  have  the 
right  to  shoot  them. 

I  used  to  believe  that  these  people  had 
some  Justlflcations  on  their  side.  I  used  to 
feel  that  I  ought  to  have  some  compassion 
for  them,  and  I  did.  I  used  to  believe  that  a 
Job  and  some  credit  would  put  them  on  the 
right  path.  It  isn't  true.  I  also  used  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  human  wreckage — the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  people  with  emotional 
damage — could  be  repaired.  That  isn't  true 
either.  They  can't  be,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
cause the  effort  necessary  to  straighten  out  a 
single  one  of  them  is  enormous:  four  or  five 
years  perhaps  of  therapy.  In  an  age  when 
there  is  no  time  for  anything  but  emergency 
medicine. 

Let's  face  it.  Some  of  these  neople  are  noor. 
Some  of  them  are  driven  crazy  with  desire 
for  stuff  they  will  never  be  able  to  afford.  But 
not  all  of  them  are  poor,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
■  A  lot  of  them  make  as  much  money,  or  a 
great  deal  more,  than  you  or  I  do.  Thev  do  it 
because  It's  easv.  Thev  do  It  because  they  be- 
lieve no  one  wll  stop  them.  And  they'e  right. 

Let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  John  Len- 


non.  Adam  Smith  brought  him  up.  I'm  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  this  one  because  John 
and  Yoko  had  something  very  similar  to 
what  my  wife  and  I  have:  two  equal  people 
who  happened  to  be  able  to  witness  each 
other's  life  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
TT»e  grand  passion.  The  real  thing.  Now  it's 
gone. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  real  trag- 
edy of  John  Lennon  Is  that  he  dlnosaured 
out.  He  ought  to  have  known  better.  He 
stayed  In  the  house  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  when  he  came  out  again,  the  world  had 
changed.  He  could  have  had  a  bodyguard, 
for  Christ's  sake.  He  could  have  lived  In  the 
country.  He  did  not  have  to  stay  In  New  York 
City  and  rub  people's  noses  In  It  with  his 
$150  million  and  his  blue  Jeans.  The  clown 
who  killed  him  did  it  for  fame,  not  money, 
obviously.  But  if  someone  Is  willing  to  stick 
a  knife  in  me  for  thlrty-flve  dollars  and  not 
bother  to  find  out  what  blood  type  I  am, 
you  can  Just  Imagine  what  they  are  willing 
to  do  to  someone  who  has  real  money. 

I  think  a  lot  about  John  Lennon.  You 
know  what  I  think?  I  think,  Jesus  Christ. 
If  It's  this  bad  for  my  wife  and  me  now. 
what  vrill  It  be  like  If  either  of  us  ever  be- 
comes well  known? 

More  to  the  point,  let's  talk  about  Adam 

Smith's   friend   Michael    Halberstam.   I   did 

not  know  Halberstam.  but  I  liked  his  work. 

'  He  surprised  a  burglar  In  his  Washington. 

D.C.,  home  and  was  shot. 

Halberstam  figured  all  of  this  out  In  the 
very  last  seconds  of  his  life.  He  didn't  like 
being  killed.  He  must  have  thought  it  was 
pretty  damned  unfair.  He  was  furious.  In 
his  last  few  moments,  rushing  adrenaline 
and  pouring  blood,  he  got  in  his  car  and  ran 
down  his  assailant. 

You  know  what?  If  he  had  made  this 
discovery  even  slightly  earlier — long  enough 
to  buy  a  weapon  and  wait  for  the  permit 
to  go  throtigh — he  would  very  likely  be  alive 
right  now. 

Now  Usten  to  me  a  minute.  The  gtins 
themselves  don't  cause  all  this.  What  causes 
it  Is  that  people  think  they  can  have  the 
American  dream  by  sticking  someone  up  for 
It.  They  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
huge  equal  society  out  there.  Equal  shares 
for  everybody.  Forced  equal  shares  If 
necessary. 

What  is  true  is  that  we  are  entering  a 
time  of  vast  restratiflcation.  The  United 
States  Is  becoming  more  European  . . .  but 
It  Is  a  Europe  of  a  different  century.  We 
are  moving  toward  a  culture  in  which  well 
have  cooks,  chauffeurs,  maids,  carpenters, 
brewmasters,  vintners.  Industrialists,  bank- 
ers, machinists,  hat  makers,  shopkeepers, 
and  kings  smd  queens  of  a  sort.  And.  of 
course,  we'll  also  have  highwaymen,  cut- 
throats, suid  thieves.  Think  of  it  in  terms 
of  a  vast  panorama,  a  huge  cross  section 
much  like  the  world  Balzac.  Hugo,  and 
Dumas  described.  Think  about  Dickens. 
Read  Weber's  The  City.  Read  Pirenne's  The 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  Medieval 
Europe.  None  of  this  is  new.  What  is  new 
Is  that  we're  experiencing  it.  What  was  new 
waa  the  social  structure  in  America  of  the 
past  three  or  four  decades,  which  has 
collapsed. 

To  have  any  kind  of  culture  or  civiliza- 
tion In  a  world  like  this.  It  Is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  stop  talking  about  things  like 
prisoners'  unions  and  start  talking  about 
the  concept  of  crime  and  the  definition  of 
the  word  "criminal." 

It  would  be  nice  also  to  talk  about  police. 
But  If  you'll  read  these  books,  youll  And 
very  little  mention  of  police.  What  you  will 
find  are  numerous  references  to  people  who 
wore  swords  and  pistols  whenever  they  went 
anywhere. 

People  now  fashionably  put  down  the 
Seventies,  but  It  was  a  time  when  many 
people  reached  a  level  of  personal  success 


and  satisfaction  that  may  not  be  achieved 
again  in  our  lifetimes.  By  comparison,  we 
are  In  the  pit,  and  I  don't  mean  the  floor 
of  the  commodities  exchange.  In  many  ways 
the  Seventies  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  what  life 
may  bo  like  in  125  years. 

But  it's  like  the  Dcu-k  Ages  now.  Each 
time  there  is  a  major  change,  it  Is  necessary 
to  ^in  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
changes  are,  what  skills  still  hold,  which  ones 
need  to  be  discarded,  which  new  ones  need 
to  be  developed. 

Now,  about  those  fifty  million  handguns: 
taking  them  away  will  not  automatically  give 
us  a  society  liVe  England's  or  Holland's.  We 
are  Just  not  like  that.  It  would  be  nice  if 
we  were.  That's  why  Americans  run  away  to 
Europe.  What  might  help  is  a  good  set  of 
disc  brakes  on  people's  behavior  here.  But 
anything  that  might  put  such  desperately 
needed  stops  on  people's  personal  "freedoms" 
is  perceived  out  there  in  the  streets  as  a  vio- 
lation of  civil  liberties,  of  constitutional 
rights.  That  Is,  It  is  a  "right"  to  mug.  rape, 
burglarize,  murder,  and  commit  arson  for 
the  insurance  money.  So  there  you  are:  a 
nation  of  pirates. 

I  would  like  to  see  impossibly  tight  gtm- 
reglstration  laws,  but  I  secretly  scoff.  Any- 
one who's  honest  can  get  through  any  reg- 
istration process  we  can  come  up  with.  Any- 
one who's  not  honest  won't  bother.  The  way 
guns  get  Into  the  criminal  underworld  Is 
that  they  are  stolen.  That  makes  registration 
a  useless  exercise. 

As  for  the  manufacture  of  all  those  de- 
vices and  all  those  bullets,  during  World 
War  II  the  United  States  became  "the  great 
arsenal  of  democracy."  It  is  a  damned  good 
thing  for  the  English  that  we  were,  too, 
or  they  would  be  holding  Oktoberfests  right 
now. 

Do  you  really  think  the  rest  of  the  world 
sees  us  as  insane  because  we  bear  arms? 
Try  going  to  one  of  the  South  American 
countries.  Try  going  Into  a  country  in  which 
only  the  government  has  weapons.  Try 
watching  armed  soldiers  carrying  their  semi- 
automatic carbines  around  the  airport  gates 
and  the  customs  offices,  while  the  people 
have  none.  You  want  the  wealth  redistrib- 
uted? Try  it  under  those  circumstances. 

Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  saintly  Japa- 
nese either.  Everyone  says  they  have  a  very 
low  crime  rate.  No  one  really  knows.  It  could 
be,  because  they  are  very  big  on  making 
each  person  responsible  for  himself  and  also 
to  his  fellow  countrymen:  a  sort  of  "One 
for  all,  all  for  one"  attitude.  They  are  sub- 
limated like  mad  and  they  are  rich  because 
of  it.  It  looks  good  on  the  surface,  but  Just 
below  that  surface  is  a  caldron;  and  if  you 
look  close  you  can  see  it.  They  have  a  history 
of  barbarism  that  goes  back  for  centuries 
and  that  we  could  never  hope  to  match. 

When  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan, 
the  first  thing  I  thought  was,  now  I'll  never 
get  to  go  there.  Try  putting  yourself  in 
Afghan  shoes:  no  matter  what  you  think, 
from  your  current  vantage  point,  with  a  cel- 
larful  of  good  vintage  wines  and  a  wailful 
of  Wittgenstein,  if  you  lived  there  and  the 
SovleU  came  trucking  in  with  tanks  and 
occupational  forces,  I  am  willing  to  bet  you 
would  hock  your  house,  yoiu-  automobile, 
your  Baume  &  Mercler  watch,  or  you  ass  on 
the  street  for  a  good  gun  and  the  bullets  to 
put  In  It. 

So  much  for  International  relations;  on 
the  home  front,  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  long 
as  we  live  In  a  society  In  which  a  large  con- 
stituency thinks  it  can  do  whatever  it  damn 
pleases— no  sense  of  morality  asked  for  or 
required— then  those  of  us  who  have  the  mid- 
dle-class work  ethic,  those  of  us  who  believe 
the  Freudian  epithets  of  work  and  love,  will 
be  seen  as  potential  victims  by  the  fiocks  of 
hustlers  and  lurkers  who  are  out  there.  It  is 
sometimes  tough  to  get  a  Job.  It  Is  also, 
right  now,  easier  to  rob  people  than  it  U  to 
work  for  money.  It's  easier  because  it  can  be 
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gotten  »w»y  with.  These  people  believe  no 
one  win  stop  them.  They're  right.  No  one  will. 
Not  the  police,  not  the  courts,  not  the  penal 
system.  No  one  but  the  growing  number  of 
us  who  have  decided  we  will  not  be  victim- 
ized again,  ever. 

We  moved  from  Venice  In  1979.  Our  old 
friends  blew  away  to  various  other  places 
Their  drean«.  like  ours,  blew  away  too. 

We  moved  to  a  condominium  In  Culver 
City.  Very  uptown.  Top  floor,  surrounded  by 
Russian  olive  trees  and  flaming  bougalnvU- 
lea.  Three  swimming  pools.  Jacuzzis  at  every 
turn,  an  underground  parking  lot,  and  a  ten- 
n'n  court.  We  didn't  have  anything  to  put  In 
our  place,  but  still  It  was  pretty. 

People  were  robbed  In  the  parking  lot. 
People  were  mugged  on  the  tennis  court. 
There  was  a  rape  nearby  and  then  another 
My  wife  began  carrying  her  .38  again  when 
she  walked  from  our  place  to  the  car.  We 
were  burglarized  again.  We  didn't  even  call 
the  police. 

One  night  we  went  to  West  Hollywood  to 
see  the  movie  Watershlp  Down.  We  sat 
through  It  twice  and  couldn't  understand 
why  neither  of  us  could  stop  crying. 

Sometime  after  that,  we  packed  up — a  slm- 
pH  matter,  believe  me — and  drove  east.  We 
parked  my  rabbit,  Nicole — who  had  survived 
Venice  by  digging  a  hole  and  hiding  In  It — In 
a  picnic  basket  so  we  could  sneak  her  Into 
motels. 

While  we  were  looking  for  a  house  and  stay- 
ing m  a  motel,  a  white  teenage  boy  and  his 
girlfriend  knocked  on  the  door  of  a  nearby 
room  and  asked  to  use  the  telephone.  Inside, 
they  held  the  couple  at  gunpoint;  tied  them 
to  chairs  with  wire  rope;  took  their  wallets, 
clothes,  luggage,  traveler's  checks,  and  car. 
We  slept  peacefully  that  night.  If  they  had 
come  to  our  door,  they  would  have  been 
surprised. 

Now  we  live  In  a  big  old  house  out  In  the 
Midwest.  Big  enough  for  each  of  us  to  have 
a  studio  In  the  house.  Huge  yard,  ravine,  et 
cetera.  The  neighbors  are  friendly.  A  lot  more 
friendly  than  we  are.  because  we  have  mem- 
ories we're  trying  to  forget.  It's  not  complete- 
ly safe  here,  but  It  Is  a  notch  or  so  better 
than  other  places  we've  lived.  We  keep  the 
guns,  loaded.  In  the  house,  but  we  don't  have 
carry  permits  anymore  and  we  don't  carry 
them  around  as  though  it  were  1880 — or  1980. 
I've  stopped  going  to  target  ranges  to 
practice.  But  I  still  keep  my  hand  In,  as 
they  say.  Because  every  time  we  leave  this 
relatively  sublime  neighborhood  and  enter 
the  world  of  hotels  and  airports,  we  enter 
Into  a  world  of  Imminent  danger — an  area 
where  the  law  Is  no  recourse.  So  we  remem- 
ber how  to  use  the  guns,  and  try  to  forget 
that  we  have  had  to  use  them  or  ever  will 
again. 

When  President  Reagan  was  shot,  I  was 
outside  painting  a  trellis.  Some  neighbor- 
hood children  told  me.  At  flrst  I  thought 
they  had  Just  seen  a  documentary  on  JFK. 
It  seemed  as  far  away  to  me  as  the 
moon — or  the  "forbidden  planet."  But  It 
Isn't. 

Are  human  values  luxuries?  Could  be. 
right  now.  If  so,  I  lead  a  pretty  luxurious 
life.  I've  paid  for  It,  though,  and  the  price 
was  too  goddamned  high,  because  those 
human  values  used  to  come  free.  Part  of  the 
American  package.  Although  sometimes  I 
wonder  If  something  so  precious  could  ever 
have  been — or  be — free. 

So  you  can  fuss  and  bitch.  Adam  Smith, 
all  you  like,  and  you  can  rail  at  the  hill- 
billies In  the  NRA.  but  the  next  time  some- 
one breaks  Into  your  bouse  or  your  apart- 
ment, the  next  time  someone  busts  the  win- 
dow of  your  car  and  rips  off  your  PM  radio 
and  your  thlrty-flve  millimeter  camera,  the 
next  time  some  woman  you  know  gets  raped 
and  busted  up  and  you  have  to  visit  her  In 
the  hospital  and  try  to  cheer  her  up,  the  next 


time  you  are  totally  freaked  out  after  coming 
up  against  a  gang  halfway  between  the 
restaurant  and  the  car.  sit  yourself  down  and 
do  some  serious  considering  about  who  has 
the  right  to  do  what  to  whom.  Often  this 
stuff  has  to  touch  people  personally  before 
they  think  about  self -protection,  and  often 
by  then  a  tragedy  of  far  more  epic  propor- 
tions than  getting  knocked  off  for  a  Sony 
stereo  receiver  has  occurred.  I  hope  that 
doesn't  happen  to  you.  You  have  a  right  to 
carry  on  merrily  with  what  you're  doing. 

Whenever  I'm  perplexed,  upset,  need  some 
stillness,  youll  find  me  out  In  the  yard  some- 
where, pulling  thistles  out  of  my  rosebushes, 
digging  In  the  dirt.  That's  where  I  am  today. 

Let  us  know,  you  guys,  when  you  figure 
out  that  sociopaths  may  be  worthy  of  your 
concern  but  not  your  life.  The  rest  of  us 
would  like  to  come  out  of  bldlng.9 


SUCCESSOR  GENERATION  III 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  following  speech  by  John  J.  McCloy 
be  presented  in  the  Record  as  a  sequel  to 
my  July  16  and  August  19  statements  on 
the  "Successor  Generation"  problem.  The 
speech,  delivered  upon  Ambassador  Mc- 
Cloy's  acceptance  of  the  Jean  Monnet 
Award  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  sheds 
light  on  a  situation  which  has  very 
serious  implications  for  our  national 
security.  Ultimately,  the  stirvival  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  is  at  stake. 

Recently  the  attention  of  most  Ameri- 
cans has  been  focused  on  rebuilding  and 
modernizing  the  alliance's  military  de- 
terrent. And  properly  so.  We  need  suffi- 
cient strength  to  guarantee  that  we  never 
have  to  use  it. 

But  we  also  need  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion— as  President  Reagan  did  in  his 
speech  yesterday — to  the  political  health 
of  the  alliance.  The  surest  invitation  to 
armed  confrontation  would  be  a  poUti- 
cally  weak  and  disintegrating  alliance, 
ripe  for  Soviet  military-diplomatic  black- 
mail attempts.  The  danger  of  the  peace 
movement  in  Europe  today  is  that  if  it 
were  to  continue  unchecked,  it  could  push 
some  of  our  allies  to  embrace  neutralism, 
leaving  what  is  left  of  the  alliance  weak 
and  vulnerable. 

One  of  the  dangerous  strands  of 
thought  in  the  peace  movement  is  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  be- 
nign and  presents  little  threat.  In  recent 
years  Moscow  has  helped  create  this 
illusion  through  a  massive  propaganda 
effort,  the  centerpiece  of  which  has  been 
the  importation  of  thousands  of  Western 
European  young  people  for  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  visitors  are  then 
treated  to  a  showcase  view  of  com- 
munism. 

These  same  yotmg  people  too  often 
develop  an  equally  distorted  view  of 
America.  In  their  minds,  the  United 
States  has  abandoned  such  values  as 
democracy,  guaranteed  individual  free- 
doms, pluralism,  and  the  rule  of  law,  for 
which  we  have  traditionally  stood  and 
which  in  fact  are  part  of  the  very  fabric 
of  American  life. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  why  these 
young  Europeans  see  the  United  States 
as  part  of  the  problem,  not  part  of  the 
solution. 

One  reason,  I  submit,  is  that  we  have 
not  been  aggressive  enough  in  demon- 
strating that  the  United  States,  in  con- 


tradistinction to  the  Soviet  Union,  prac- 
tices the  democracy  it  preaches.  Accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department,  the  most 
effective  way  to  get  this  message  across 
is  through  direct  exchanges  of  American 
and  Western  European  young  people,  at 
the  age  when  they  are  forming  their 
political  philosophies. 

In  particular,  we  need  to  sponsor  visits 
by  the  imconvinced  that  they  might  ob- 
serve life  in  our  truly  open  society,  where 
reform  can  and  does  take  place  within 
the  system.  We  simply  have  not  done 
enough  in  this  area  in  the  past  to  cope 
with  both  Soviet  efforts  and  the  internal 
dynamics  operating  in  Europe.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  right  kind  of  exchanges 
can  do  much  to  dispel  the  misconcep- 
tions evident  today  among  Europe's 
"Successor  Generation." 

Unfortunately,  exchanges  are  expen- 
sive. Given  their  importance,  however, 
it  would  be  absolute  folly — even  at  a  time 
of  budget  contraction — to  cut  back 
USICA  funds  for  Pulbrights  and  other 
exchanges,  as  has  been  proposed.  Not 
only  do  we  need  to  maintain  our  pub- 
licly supported  exchanges,  but  we  need 
to  supplement  them  with  new  private 
initiatives,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
thli  administration. 

We  must  realize  all  the  while  that 
spending  for  exchanges  is  just  as  much 
part  of  our  national  security  effort  as 
spending  for  new  bombers  is.  In  fact,  il 
we  do  not  spend  for  exchanges,  we  are 
that  much  more  likely  to  have  to  use 
those  bombers  in  the  future. 

On  November  3,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Atlantic  Coimcil  of  the  United  States, 
Senators  Boschwitz,  Cohen,  Lugar,  and 
NUNN.  and  Representatives  Penwick  and 
Leach,  I  sponsored  a  conference  on  the 
Successor  Generation  issue.  Our  guests 
speaker  was  Dr.  Hildegard  Hamm- 
Bruecher,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  and 
member  of  the  Bundestag  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  That  conference 
convinced  me  that  we  cannot  downplay 
the  battle  for  people's  .hearts  as  we  fight 
the  battle  for  new  hardware. 

John  J.  McCloy  was  present  at  our 
conference.  His  Jean  Monnet  Award  ac- 
ceptance speech — particularly  the  latter 
half — explores  the  "need  for  a  deeper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  commonality  of  European - 
American  interests  than  we  now  seem 
to  display."  The  man  in  whose  name  Am- 
bassador McCloy  was  being  honored, 
Jean  Monnet,  conceptualized  the  Euro- 
pean community  to  preserve  and  extend 
those  freedoms  and  values  which  we  In 
the  Western  World — on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic — hold  in  conmion. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Ceremony 

FOR  THE  Presentation  of  the  Jean  Monnet 

Award 

I  am.  Of  course,  deeply  warmed  by  the 
receipt  of  this  award  which  bears  the  name 
of  my  old  and  dear  friend,  Jean  Monnet.  I 
suppose  I  was  as  old  a  friend  of  his  as  almost 
anyone  In  this  room.  My  association  goes 
back  to  the  time  he  spent  In  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  an  American  Invest- 
ment banking  firm.  Indeed,  It  goes  back 
farther  to  the  period  Immediately  following 
World  War  I  and  the  early  days  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  work  with  him  during  some  of  his  most 


productive  years  and  I  continue  to  marvel 
at  his  dedication  to  the  public  tasks  he  set 

himself. 

Monnet  and  I  had  a  mutual  friend  dating 
from  those  Blair  &  Co.  days  His  name  was 
SwttUand,  a  man  of  great  ability,  perhaps 
the  ablest  I  have  ever  known,  ryplcal  of 
Monnet.  who  was  a  past  master  when  it 
came  to  Identifying  talent,  they  soon  came 
together  and  produced  a  most  impressive 
combination.  In  comparing  my  ability,  some- 
what unfavorably,  with  that  of  my  friend's, 
and  former  partner,  Jean  once  said  "You  also 
have  a  most  admirable  trait,  you  are  lucky." 
While  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  Monnet  s 
later  colleagues  and  followers  who  are  at 
least  as  well  entitled  to  this  Award  as  1 
am,  I  do  believe  that  there  are  none  who 
could  appreciate  more  than  I  do  the  thought 
which  caused  the  Trustees  or  Jurors  of  the 
Monnet  Foundation  to  grant  this  Award  to 

me.  .       . 

I  can  quite  readily  think  of  one  who  de- 
serves beyond  all  others,  a  Jean  Monnet 
Awraid  First  Class.  Of  course.  It  Is  his  wife. 
Sylvia.  Their  life  together  was.  as  we  all 
know  a  real  romance,  though  at  times,  due 
to  some  of  his  idlosyncracles.  It  might  have 
seemed  somewhat  less  than  Idyllic.  She  was 
the  moderator  of  his  optimisms  and  a 
mender  of  his  frustrations.  She  frequently 
played  a  most  constructive  role  In  refining 
his  Judgments  as  to  both  people  and  events. 
In  this,  and  other  imponderable  contribu- 
tions to  his  work,  she  was  Indispensable. 

Throughout  his  career,  Jean  could  Identify 
talent  as  I  say.  but  he  also  had  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  where  power  lay.  He  never 
seemed,  however,  to  be  Interested  In  having 
his  own  recognized.  After  he  had  been  In 
Washington  only  a  short  time,  he  gained  the 
ear  of  such  men  as  Harry  Hopkins  and 
Averlll  Harrlman,  as  well  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morganthau  and  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter.  He  didn't  have  to  know 
many  more  such  Influential  figures,  but  he 
soon  did. 

I  could  name  perhaps  a  half  dozen,  who 
by  reason  of  their  position  or  capacity,  were 
prime  movers  In  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion with  whom  Jean  gained  easy  access. 
These  contacts.  Joined  with  his  vision  and 
perseverance,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  cou- 
pled with  a  touch  of  his  own  obstlnancy,  was 
all  our  friend  needed  to  make  his  Influence 
deeply  felt  In  the  Washington  of  those  war 
days. 

You  have  probably  heard  It  said  that  Mon- 
net was  the  originator  of  the  term  "The  Ar- 
senal of  Democracy"  whlcih  Mr.  Roosevelt 
used  In  making  one  of  his  great  wartime 
speeches.  There  were  several  who  claimed 
to  have  originated  that  expression,  includ- 
ing some  speech  writers  and  White  House 
staff  members.  I  cannot  prove  that  Monnet 
originated  the  term,  but  I  do  know  this 
much  about  it.  Monnet  used  It  in  my  pres- 
ence one  day  and  I  was  struck  by  It. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  cribbed  It  In  talking 
to  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  about  the  role 
the  United  States  should  be  able  to  play  at 
that  stage  of  the  war.  The  Justice  immedi- 
ately admonished  me  never  to  use  the  phrase 
again  and  In  my  presence  called  up  Bob 
Sherwood,  the  playwright  and  one  of  the 
President's  best  speech  writers.  It  was  not 
long  before  It  appeared  In  President  Roose- 
velt's famous  soeech.  T  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Justice  Frankfurter  also  personally 
passed  It  on  to  the  President. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Monnet.  during  his 
stay  in  the  United  States,  gained  much  of  a 
United  European  Community  concept  from 
his  observance  of  the  continental  sweep  and 
depth  of  the  American  economy  and  Its  mar- 
kets. In  later  days,  when  we  worked  together 
attempting  to  marshal  the  resources  and  pro- 
ductive potential  of  the  United  States  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  I  recall 
that  Monnet.  almost  out  of  thin  air.  hit 
upon  an  objective  of  50,000  war  planes  In 


one  year.  He  arrived  at  this  total  with  no 
precise  or  carefully  calculated  analysis  of  the 
men  and  materials  It  would  take  to  produce 
It.  It  was  largely  his  own  Instinctive  and 
pragmatic  vision  of  what  a  country  of  the 
magnitude  and  size  of  the  U.8.  was  capable 
of  producing.  And  It  was  accomplished. 

Commentators  properly  called  Monnet  a 
"supranatlonaUst".  He  certainly  had  a 
breadth  of  vision  which  transcended  narrow 
nationalism  wherever  he  encountered  It. 
This  brought  him  In  conflict  with  a  good 
many  able  and  devoted  public  servants  whose 
outlook  and  training  had  largely  been  framed 
within  the  conventions  of  nationalistic 
thinking. 

Later,  when  he  began  his  massive  individ- 
ual effort  to  advance  the  concept  of  a  United 
Europe,  he  came  to  be  known  as  "Mr.  Eu- 
rope", and  he  weU  earned  the  title.  Yet  it 
was  an  element  of  his  strength  that  he  em- 
bodied so  many  of  the  virtues  and  character- 
istics of  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  quite 
as  OalUc  as  deGaulle,  even  though  they  were 
very  differently  motivated  men.  He  was  proud 
or  his  sturdy,  middle  class  French  wlnemak- 
er's  background,  and  I  often  felt  he.  like 
Antaeus,  used  to  gain  strength  from  his  con- 
tact with  the  soil  of  Prance. 

When  he  encountered  an  Impasse  In  his 
thinking,  he  would  take  a  walk  In  the  coun- 
tryside, preferably  it  seemed  to  me,  In  the 
mud  and  the  rain,  plodding  over  his 
Houjourray  acres.  Well  shod  and  clothed, 
with  a  sort  of  Loden  mantel  cloak  about  him 
and  a  sturdy  cane,  (whether  he  needed  It  or 
not),  he  would  defy  the  elements  (as  long 
as  there  was  no  thunder  and  lightning 
about) ,  and  confidently  return  with  a  solu- 
tion to  the  current  problem  confronting  him. 
Though  he  was  most  unsympathetic  to  po- 
litical dictatorships,  he  was  disposed,  I 
thought,  to  employ  quite  dictatorial  methods 
when  It  came  to  the  administration  of  his 
own  office. 

He  Imposed  mercilessly  on  the  time  and 
good  will  of  his  staff,  men  and  women  alike, 
but  he  always  seemed  to  have  the  time  to 
come  forward,  after  the  battle,  with  some 
particularly  thoughtful  recognition  of  their 
loyal  devotion  and  service  to  him.  Whenever 
I  called  at  his  Avenue  Foch  office.  It  seemed 
to  be  at  a  point  where  work  was  Interrupted 
by  the  search  for  a  misplaced  document  or 
file,  whose  production  Jean  was  demanding. 
I  learn  that  his  archives  are  now  reposing 
here  In  Lausanne.  I  would  be  Inclined  to 
think  there  may  be  some  gaps  In  them. 

Moreover,  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  either  telephoning  or  Just  putting  on  his 
hat  and  coat  to  go  out  and  see  someone  of 
Importance  In  the  government,  or  elsewhere, 
sparing  himself  meanwhile  no  exertion  or  In- 
dignity In  the  process  of  getting  the  matter 
at  hand  advanced.  I  have  difficulty  In  think- 
ing of  him  as  a  collector  or  a  preserver  of 
documents,  but  then  he  did  have,  always  at 
hand,  a  Kohnstamm.  a  Duchene,  a  Hlrsch,  a 
Marjolln  or  a  Url  or  similarly  well  equipped 
Individual  to  compose  a  draft  or  make  a 
record. 

I  depart  from  these  remlixlscences  of  our 
friend  with  one  more  picture  I  have  or  him 
In  Houjourray.  I  came  upon  him  once  look- 
ing at  himself  In  the  mirror  Just  before  he 
was  to  set  out  on  one  of  his  walks.  He  had  on 
his  heavy  shoes  and  rustic  clothes,  but  he 
also  had  on  his  head  a  beret  with  a  red 
bandanna  scarf  at  his  neck,  his  "plume"  as 
It  were,  all  of  which  combined,  set  off  his 
rather  confident  and  somewhat  handsome 
appearance.  There  was  no  vanity  In  the 
scene.  He  was  simply  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw.  and  It  gave  him  the  self  confidence  to 
confront  and  solve  the  challenges  which  his 
spacious  vision  brought  forth. 

Having  had  these  things  to  say  about  my 
friend  and  having  Indulged  to  some  degree 
my  urge  to  reminisce  a  little  about  him  and 
me  our  rich  association.  I  quite  realize  that 
something  more  than  this  Is  called  for  today 


In  accepting  and  thanking  you  for  this 
Award.  Monnet's  memory  needs  no  new 
eulogies  at  this  time.  The  existence  of  this 
Foundation  does  greater  homage  to  the  man 
and  bis  accomplishments  than  any  I  could 
now  render.  Furthermore,  most  of  you  now 
present  In  this  room  knew  Jean  Monnet  per- 
sonally and  were  familiar  with  his  quality, 
his  achievements  and  his  method  of  opera- 
tion. You  need  no  further  account  of  them 
from  me. 

In  giving  thought  to  what  would  be  rele- 
vant to  this  occasion,  I  concluded  I  would  try 
to  identify  what  Jean  would  feel  were  the 
priorities  which  should  be  applied  today  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  European  Com- 
munity he  did  so  much  to  advance. 

One  hears  from  many  sources  that  a  lack  of 
progress  or  slackening  of  pace  has  occurred 
in  the  development  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. There  has  been  a  too  extended  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  members  as  to  whether 
they  are  receiving  individually  as  much  from 
the  Community  as  they  feel  their  contribu- 
tions to  It  entitle  them.  Overconcentratlon 
on   the   agricultural    program   has   deflected 
consideration  of  serious  Industrial  and  po- 
litical developments  of  a  more  fundamental 
character.  One  also  hears  of  resolutions  lead- 
ing to  a  possible  British  withdrawal.  After 
all   the   delay   and   debate   surrounding   the 
U.K.  entry,  this  is.  Indeed,  discouraging  news 
I  have  also  read  recently  some  severe  criti- 
cisms of  the  lack  of  coordination  and  appar- 
ent malfunctioning  in  the  existing  Institu- 
tions of  the  Community.  If  true.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  any  prolonged 
lack  of  progress.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take if.  in  taking  note  of  the  present  Imper- 
fections, we  lose  slaht  of  the  great  advances 
which  have  already  taken  place,  and  the  solid 
base  on  which  the  new  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment have  the  means  to  build.  Not  all  of  the 
progress  In  the  area  can  be  related  to  the 
establishment   of   the   Community   concept, 
but  much  of  it  clearly  can  be.  The  institu- 
tions on   which   Monnet   placed  such   great 
store  are  in  place.  Including  the  very  sig- 
nificant direct  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Assembly.    Trade    and    commerce    have    in- 
creased and  a  standard  of  living  has  reached 
levels  never  contemplated  before  the  advent 
of  the  Community.  The  European  Commu- 
nity has  become  the  world's  largest  trading 
bloc.  Moreover,  the  dangers  which  were  pre- 
dicted as  the  Community  was  being  created, 
have  simply  not  been  realized.  Political  ad- 
vantages of  far  reaching  significance  have 
been  achieved  to  parallel  the  economic  ad- 
vance. 

Today  people  cross  boundaries  and  old 
frontiers  In  Europe  as  if  they  were  no  more 
than  county  lines,  while  hostilities  within 
the  Community.  Including  the  perennial  ones 
between  France  and  Germany,  have  become 
virtually  unthinkable.  Indeed,  I  can  think 
of  no  respect  In  which  the  world  would  be  as 
well  off.  as  It  Is  today,  were  It  not  for  the 
United  Europe  movement.  To  be  sure,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  take  a  hostile  at- 
titude toward  a  United  Europe,  and  consid- 
ering the  exclusively  nationalistic  approach 
It  takes.  It  is  perhaps  understandable. 

Khrushchev,  while  still  in  power,  once  said 
to  me  at  Putzlnda,  that  the  major  part  of 
Russia's  distress  followed  invasions  from 
Western  Europe,  not  Eastern  Europe,  and  this 
was  when  it  was  divided.  Napoleon  In  one 
century,  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  in  another. 

The  last  thing  the  USSR,  sought,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  a  United  Western  Europe, 
which  might  undertake  another  Eastern  ad- 
venture. Nor  could  he  comprehend  why  the 
United  States  so  consistently  supported  it. 
Because  he  could  think  only  in  nationalistic 
terms.  Its  creation  and  competition,  he  con- 
tended, would  only  bode  ill  for  United  States' 
economic  and  political  interests.  Because  of 
the  desire  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  extend  its  hegem- 
ony over  all  of  Europe,  we  can  continue  to 
expect   a   constant    effort   from   the   Soviet 
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Union  to  wish  a  divided  Europe,  sharply  sep- 
arated from  the  U.S. 

The  world  has  greatly  changed  from  the 
condition  It  was  In  when  Monnet  Hrst  began 
his  crusade  for  a  United  Europe.  Europe  has. 
It  Is  said,  miraculously  recovered  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II.  and  now  two 
great  super  powers  have  emerged,  as  d'Toque- 
vUle  prophesied  they  would  so  long  ago.  In- 
terests and  attitudes  that  once  existed  be- 
tween Europe  and  America  have  now  been 
greatly  altered.  American  prestige  following 
the  war,  once  so  immeasurably  high  because 
of  the  victories  and  the  extent  of  the  expec- 
tations of  benefits  sought  from  the  U.S.  Is 
now  considerably,  and  I  believe,  fortunately, 
moderated. 

No  longer  are  Americans  Incomparably 
richer  than  their  European  counterparts,  as 
the  per  capita  income  of  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries  Is  now  about  the  same  as  It  Is 
In  the  United  States.  And  so  It  Is  with  the 
G.N.P.  Moreover,  the  level  of  technology  Is 
about  equal,  although  the  productivity  ratios 
of  the  United  States  have  not  kept  pace  with 
foreign  competition,  nor  with  previous  high 
records  set  by  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  world  is  also  more  diverse.  One  of 
the  most  significant  developments  Is  that 
the  broad  Atlantic  is  no  longer  the  Im- 
passable barrier  to  any  serious  aggression 
against  the  United  States.  Cities  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  are  as  vulner- 
able today  to  the  heavy  Soviet  missiles  as 
are  Hamburg  and  Frankfurt.  An  Indisput- 
ably heavy  Soviet  build  up  In  conventional 
and  strategic  military  power  has  been  tak- 
ing place  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  a 
point  where  serious  thought  and  attention 
must  be  given  to  It  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Alliance. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  confine 
our  perceptions,  whether  from  Europe  or  the 
United  States,  to  the  NATO  area.  And  as  the 
world  becomes  more  diverse  and  our  percep- 
tions vary,  new  strains,  and  quite  possibly 
serious  differences,  will  develop  as  we  face 
our  respective  problems  We  shall  need  to 
apply  our  best  combined  statesmanship  to 
resolve  them.  This  ^s  the  stage  at  which  I 
sense  we  now  find  ourselves. 

At  one  interesting  point  in  my  public 
service.  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  should 
be  the  chief  imperative,  or  priority,  of  the 
new  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  Mili- 
tary Government  was  about  to  end  and  that 
of  the  Federal  Republic  to  begin.  Konrad 
Adenauer  was  the  new  Federal  Chancellor. 
On  the  eve  of  the  transfer  of  authority, 
he  sought  from  me  my  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

As  Allied  Military  Governors,  we  had  been 
rather  heavily  preoccupied  with  economic 
affairs  related  not  only  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  West  Germany,  but  of  all  Western  Eu- 
rope as  well.  We  had  such  things  as  mone- 
tary reforms,  the  valuation  of  the  Mark,  the 
economic  priorities,  the  allocating  of  the 
counterpart  funds,  the  disposition  of  the 
refugees  from  the  East,  and  a  number  of 
other  economic  matters  with  which  to  con- 
tend. I  believe  the  new  Chancellor  wa.<i 
thinking  of  what  economic  measures  I  had 
In  mind,  when  he  put  the  question  to  me. 
I  had  no  hesitation,  however.  In  replying  that 
his  chief  priority.  I  thought,  was  political 
rather  than  economic.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  rapproche- 
ment with  Prance. 

The  Chancellor  had  made  It  quite  clear 
that  he  was  not  asking  any  directive  from 
me,  for  I  would  and  could  give  him  none, 
nor  was  he  making  any  commitments  in  re- 
gard to  my  recommendations.  He  was  simply 
asking  for  my  views  for  whatever  they  might 
be  worth.  I  pointed  out  that  twice  In  my 
lifetime  I  had  been  called  upon  to  commit 
all  my  energies  to  help  end  wars  started  In 
Europe,  in  large  part  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing hostile  attitudes  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.  In   an  earlier  generation,  there  had 


been  still  another  war — the  Pranco-Qerman 
war  of  1870. 

Whether  it  was  In  1917  or  in  IMO,  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  costly  expenditure  of  U.S. 
blood  and  treasure.  On  both  occasions  the 
United  States  had  thrown  the  balance,  be- 
latedly perhaps,  but,  indisputably.  I  suggest- 
ed that  the  pattern  was  getting  tiresome.  I 
felt  it  wa5  to  a  very  large  degree  within  the 
Chancellor's  power  to  put  an  end  to  the 
pattern.  I  emphasized  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  placing  blame — it  was  simply  incumbent 
upon  rational  leaders  in  Europe  to  end  the 
process.  The  Chancellor  needed  little  urging. 
He  was  a  Rhinelander. 

Charlemagne.  Aachen  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  loomed  large  in  his  heritage.  This, 
I  think,  accounted,  in  an  important  degree, 
for  his  later  highly  constructive  relationship 
with  General  de  Gaulle.  I  mention  this  here 
because  the  thought  of  such  a  permanent 
rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Prance 
was  an  integral  factor  in  the  genesis  of  the 
United  Europe  concept.  It  was  an  augury 
of  peace.  I  did  not  need  to  "crib"  this  idea 
from  Monnet,  as  his  thinking,  and  mine,  as 
well  as  that  of  many  others,  coincided  on 
this  subject. 

I  have  likewise  little  hesitancy  now  in 
Identifying,  in  my  own  mind,  at  least,  what 
would  be  Monnefs  chief  priority  today  were 
he  alive  and  active. 

I  would  imagine  that  Monnet  would  have 
to  give  thought  to  several  priorities,  some 
would  undoubtedly  relate  to  the  need  for 
better  functioning  and  coordination  of  the 
work  of  the  institutions  which  compose  the 
structure  of  the  Community.  Among  these 
would  certainly  be  to  impart  more  signifi- 
cance to  the  functioning  and  situs  of  the 
Assembly,  on  which  Monnet  placed  such  im- 
portance. I  would  imagine  he  would  try  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  Community's 
agencies  from  the  minutiae  it  deals  with 
now  to  more  fundamental  European  prob- 
lems. 

But  my  conviction  is  that  his  main  pre- 
occupation would  be  on  the  increasing  need 
for  a  better  recognition,  and  understanding, 
of  the  sense  of  partnership  and  interdepend- 
ence between  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  The  political 
and  economic  challenges  of  the  two  com- 
munities would  be  much  better  dealt  with 
at  this  critical  point  in  history  by  the  fuller 
acceptance  than  now  exists  of  the  sense  of  a 
common  commitment  and  a  common  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  the  free  and  democratic  societies  which 
compose  the  Alliance. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  it  was  my 
belief  that  a  large  part  of  Monnefs  emphasis 
upon  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  fragmen- 
tation of  Europe,  and  its  Intensive  national- 
ism arose  from  his  life  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  observations  while  there.  One  of  the 
chief  tenets  In  his  philosophic  attachment 
to  the  Idea  of  a  European  Community,  was 
the  part  which  could  and  should  be  played 
by  a  firm  partnership  with  the  United  States. 

To  him.  it  was  a  matter  of  mutual  neces- 
sity. Europe  needed  the  example  of  the  wide 
markets  and  the  depth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  Its  profound  attachment  to 
political  freedoms,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  United  States  needed  the  support  of 
Europe,  its  culture  and  experience  In  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  Its  like  attachment  to 
our  common  values. 

When  one  looks  at  the  world  map  and  ob- 
serves the  massive  territory  presided  over  by 
the  Soviet  dictatorship,  one  can  appreciate 
the  need  of  Europe  to  rely  on  the  strength, 
resources,  economy,  and  goodwill  of  what  Is 
both  a  nation  and  a  continent,  to  act,  not 
so  much  as  a  guarantor,  but  as  an  effective 
partner  in  the  protection  of  our  common 
freedoms. 

All  this  connotes  something  more  than  im- 
proved communication,  or  intermittent  con- 


sultations— It  requires,  to  repeat,  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  need  of  fairly  sharing  our 
conmion  commitments  and  common  respon- 
sibilities. At  the  outset,  in  his  devotion  to 
the  concept  of  a  European  Community,  Mon- 
net strongly  stressed  the  Integral  importance 
of  such  a  common  partnership  with  the  U.S. 

Because,  as  time  went  on  he  became  pre- 
occupied with  the  need  for  structuring  the 
Institutions  upon  which  his  United  Europe 
could  be  based,  together  with  the  fact  there 
were  then  In  Europe  some  less  disposed  to 
place  as  much  emphasis  as  he  did  on  the 
Atlantic  partnership,  Monnet  made  less  ref- 
erence to  the  partnership,  but  he  never 
doubted  Its  necessity. 

Today,  with  the  strains  developing  from 
the  differing  perspectives  of  our  common  in- 
terests, the  need  for  renurturlng  the  vigor 
and  quality  of  the  United  States-European 
cooperation  becomes  more  apparent.  The  So- 
viet build  up  and  its  increasingly  aggressive 
moves.  In  highly  strategic  parts  of  the  world, 
directly  and  through  its  militant  proxies, 
only  accent  this  need. 

Moreover,  the  sustained  character  of  the 
Soviet  build  up,  together  with  the  loss  of 
U.S.  prestige  In  the  Vietnam  war,  has  re- 
sulted In  some  Impairment  of  the  credibility 
of  the  American  deterrent  which,  during  a 
vital  period  of  European  recovery,  served  as 
a  comforting  umbrella  of  security. 

But,  if  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  some 
impairment  of  that  credibility,  not  only  the 
commitment  of  a  great  nation  remains  in- 
tact, but  an  eloquent  earnest  of  that  com- 
mitment is  the  fact  that  there  are  now  de- 
ployed in  Europe  upward  of  300,000  Amer- 
ican troops,  and  they  have  been  there  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  NATO  commitment, 
when  closely  examined,  is  not  automatic.  In- 
deed, it  has  what  might  be  called  some  illu- 
sory aspects.  The  United  States  has,  however, 
buttressed  its  NATO  commitment  with  this 
extraordinary  earnest. 

These  troops  are  still  deployed  in  substan- 
tial size  on  the  ground  in  Europe  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  desire  to  have  them  return  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  remain  In  Europe,  and 
they  will  be  Involved  the  minute  any  attack 
occurs.  The  response,  as  a  practical  matter, 
would  be  automatic  and  all  out.  There  Is  no 
comparable  security  given  by  any  other 
NATO  member  to  its  commitment  to  defend 
the  United  States. 

Judged  by  any  criterion  in  history,  it  Is  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  quality  of 
our  troops  has  been  criticized  In  some  quar- 
ters. They  may  not  have  the  bearing  of  tradi- 
tional Guard  Regiments,  but  they  are  still 
American  soldiers,  quite  like  those  who,  on 
many  battle  fields,  including  not  a  few  In 
Europe,  have  proven,  by  their  fighting  quali- 
ties, to  be  worthy  of  their  allied  counter- 
parts, as  well  as  of  those  they  opposed.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  they  have 
the  advantage,  in  their  present  posts,  of  be- 
ing able  to  train  and  maneuver  with  some  of 
the  finest  troops  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  unpleasantly  suggested  that 
for  the  U.S.  to  urge  our  European  allies  to 
take  steps  to  Improve  their  defenses  against 
the  formidable  new  missiles  actually  being 
deployed  against  Western  Europe  and  its 
capitals,  is  due  to  our  wish  to  shift  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  exchange,  from  one 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  a  Soviet-European 
one.  The  presence  of  our  troops  in  such 
quantity  In  Europe,  so  long  after  the  war, 
ought  to  be  quite  enough  to  demonstrate  to 
any  fair  mind  the  utter  falsity  of  the  charge. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
faced  with  a  convincing  European-US.  deter- 
mination and  capacity  to  meet  any  attack, 
or  any  threatened  attack,  the  chances  of  It 
ever  occurring  greatly  diminishes.  The  Joint 
will,  in  itself,  suitably  demonstrated,  would 
be  worth  many  missiles  and  many  tanks. 
As  it  Is  unthinkable  that  hostilities  could 
ever  recur  within  the  community  today,  so  Is 
It  unthinkable  that  the  U.S.  could  ever  be 
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Induced  to  attack  the  Soviet  Union,  imless 
attacked,  or  directly  threatened  by  an  attack. 
Moreover,  I  believe  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  attack,  or  at- 
tempt to  blackmail,  either  Western  Europe, 
or  the  U.S.,  once  they  were  convinced  of  the 
solid  unity  and  determination  of  the  Al- 
liance to  protect  itself.  Only  if  there  existed 
any  likelihood  of  a  division  within  the  Al- 
liance would  there  be  a  real  temptation  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  do  so. 

A  full  and  convincing  acceptance  of  the 
implications  of  the  European-U.S.  Alliance, 
throughout  Its  membership,  can  at  one  and 
the  same  time  constitute  a  guaranty  of  the 
security  of  those  covered  by  it  and  an  as- 
surance to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  the  world, 
for  that  matter,  of  the  continued  adherence 
to  a  policy  of  combined  restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  Alliance. 

Recently  there  have  been  appearing  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  I  think  per- 
haps more  here  than  in  America,  a  spate  of 
recriminations.  It  is  due  perhaps  to  a  series 
of  interrelated  economic  and  political  de- 
velopments. The  world  is  clearly  out  of  Joint 
and  very  tense.  No  wonder,  with  the  Pope, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  President 
Sadat,  and  a  good  many  others,  being  shot. 
On  top  of  which,  high  interest  rates  and 
antt-inflatlon  measures  Induce  repercussions 
In  our  respective  economies.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  seems  al- 
most forgotten. 

El  Salvador  has  taken  its  place  as  a  point 
of  apparently  greater  international  concern 
than  Afghanistan,  Poland  or  Pakistan.  Only 
on  one  thing  do  the  critics  now  seem  to  eigree. 
It  Is  that  the  U.S.  is  somehow  responsible  for 
It  all.  The  time  has  certainly  come  for  us  to 
stop  indulging  in  these  recriminations,  and 
set  about  doing  what  I  believe  Jean  Monnet 
would  do,  go  to  a  high  hill  and  search  for 
new  and  more  objective  perspectives.  He 
would,  I  think,  come  back  with  them,  wor- 
ried, as  Indeed.  I  am.  but  with  a  clearer  sense 
of  the  need  for  a  deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  commonal- 
ity of  our  Interests  than  we  seem  now  to 
display. 

Whether  our  problems  be  political  or  eco- 
nomic, they  would  be  more  readily  soluble 
by  such  an  understanding,  though  to  achieve 
it  may  demand  a  level  of  leadership  and 
statesmanship  comparable  to  that  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
Alliance. 

When  I  was  recently  in  Europe,  In  Berlin 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gained  the  Impression 
that  Europe  had  rather  convinced  Itself  that 
it  could  not  alone  defend  Itself,  and  it  was 
uneasy  about  the  credibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent.  There  was  some  irritation  in 
the  air,  as  a  result,  as  well  as  a  real  element 
of  fear.  I  doubt  that  the  mood  was  represent- 
ative of  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  any  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  attitude  was  something  new 
to  me,  for  when  I  was  officially  In  Berlin,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  combined  strength  and  re- 
sistance. There  might  have  been  a  few  qualms 
In  what  we  used  to  call  "the  Zone,"  but  not  in 
Berlin.  There  the  U.S.  could  do  no  wrong. 

We  are  all  subject  to  fear  at  times,  for  we 
are  human,  but  as  a  general  coiu-se  of  action. 
It  is  never  wise  to  take  counsel  only  of  one's 
fears.  It  is  a  poor  guide.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  If  Europe.  In  combination  with  the  U.S.. 
undertook  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  deter 
any  attack  it  could  be  accomplished.  Western 
Europe  and  the  American  continent  have 
tremendous  strengths  and  great  resources, 
difficult  to  marshal  perhaps,  but  quite  large 
enough  to  make  it  quite  irrational  to  risk 
any  aggression  against  them. 

We  must  all  realize  that  though  our  friend, 
whose  name  accompanies  this  Award,  spent 
such  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  energies  in 
endeavoring  to  move  forward  his  grand,  and 
yet  pragmatic,  concept  of  a  United  Europe, 
it  was  all  in  the  context  of  achieving  a  fur- 
ther purpose,  that  is  the  preservation  of  our 


freedoms,  the  elimination  of  wars  In  Europe 
and  the  general  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  is  because  he  always  had  these  ob- 
jectives so  deeply  in  mind,  I  feel  confident 
that  if  he  were  with  us  today,  his  chief  pri- 
ority would  be  as  I  have  outlined  it.  His  aim 
of  peace  within  the  community,  as  well  as, 
of  course,  between  the  communities  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  seems  already 
to  have  been  achieved. 

Monnet  was,  Indeed,  a  man  of  peace.  He 
sought  a  United  Europe  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  peace.  He  was  well  on  the  way  to  it.  Our 
recollection  of  him  and  his  work  should  in- 
spire us  to  reach  for  the  new  perspectives 
which  would  help  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  full  vision. 

Thank  you.9 


VLADIMIR  FELTSMAN 

•  Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
important  issue. 

Vladimir  Feltsman,  a  renowned  Rus- 
sian pianist,  and  his  wife  have  been  de- 
nied permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  their  request  has 
been  refused. 

Since  the  day  he  began  playing,  Felts- 
man was  shackled  by  Soviet  suppression 
and  censorship.  Overcome  by  an  intense 
desire  to  fully  and  freely  express  his 
artistic  potential,  Feltsman  decided  he 
had  to  emigrate.  Maxim  Shostakovich, 
who  recently  defected  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  explained  in  an  interview  with 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  why  so  many 
Russian  artists  decide  to  defect  or 
emigrate. 

Mainly,  it  is  because  there  is  a  lack  of  true 
expression  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  lack  of 
freedom.  That  has  led  to  this  great  loss  of 
very  valuable  individuals.  Very  unfortu- 
nately, the  situation  is  so  bad  there  that 
there  is  now  a  mass  exodus  of  artists  from 
the  Soviet  Union — painters,  writers  and 
composers. 

The  "lack  of  freedom"  described  by 
Shostakovich  is  detailed  in  a  Newsweek 
article. 

Soviet  artists  say  their  main  grievance  Is 
the  degradation  of  living  under  a  regime 
that  regulated  every  aspect  of  their  lives, 
treating  them  not  as  creative  adults  but  as 
naughty  children.  The  government  agency 
Goskontsert  maintains  complete  control 
over  every  artist.  Soviet  security  agents 
watchdog  every  touring  ensemble,  and  musi- 
cians are  ordered  to  move  about  In  groups 
dubbed  "quartets,"  usually  headed  by  a  Com- 
munist Party  member,  so  that  they  can  have 
no  private  contacts  with  Westerners.  "The 
most  humiliating  experience  I  ever  had  was 
being  a  Soviet  artist  abroad."  says  violinst 
Dmitry  Sitkovetsky,  26,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1977.  "Onstage,  you're  a 
celebrity.  Backstage,  someone  is  telling  you 
what  to  do." 

I  ask  that  the  full  texts  of  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Vladimir  Feltsman  wants  to  cast  the 
yoke  of  restraint  and  restriction  off  of 
his  creative  endeavors.  But  he  has  two 
strikes  against  him.  First,  he  is  one  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  most  promising 
young  pianists  and  has  become  too  val- 
uable to  lose.  He  has  won  numerous 
competitions  and  has  performed  interna- 
tionally. Second,  it  is  unofiBcially  reported 
that  his  father,  a  popular  composer, 
wrote  to  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  describing  his  son's  desire  to 


emigrate  as  "unpatriotic" — evidently  to 
protect  his  own  career. 

Not  only  has  Feltsman  been  prevented 
from  emigrating,  he  has  been  prevented 
from  pursuing  his  career.  Hours  after  he 
first  applied  to  emigrate  in  1979,  his  rec- 
ords and  tapes  were  removed  from  shops 
and  radio  stations:  his  performing  en- 
gagements, were  canceled.  Feltsman's 
talent  has  been  locked  inside  him  as 
he  is  locked  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  a  gifted  pianist 
has  been  deprived  of  his  avenues  of  artis- 
tic expression  and  that  the  world  has 
been  deprived  of  the  superior  talent  of 
Vladimir  Feltsman. 

The  article  follows: 
Interview  Wrrn  Maxim  and  Dmitri  Shostak- 
ovich— ExoDtTs  OP  Artists  Leaves  Russians 

"More  Alone" 

Q.  Why  are  so  many  artists — like  our- 
selves— defecting  from  the  Soviet  Union  now? 

Maxim  Shostakovich:  Mainly,  it  is  because 
there  is  a  lack  of  true  expression  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  lack  of  freedom.  That  has 
led  to  this  great  loss  of  very  valuable  indi- 
viduals. Very  unfortunately,  the  situation  Is 
so  bad  there  that  there  is  now  a  mass  exodus 
of  artists  from  the  Soviet  Union — painters, 
writers  and  composers. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  differences  between 
Auerlcan  and  Soviet  artists? 

A.  First  of  all.  the  difference  lies  in  the 
freedom  of  expression  available.  Tn  America, 
an  artist  doesn't  have  to  stop  to  think  about 
the  political  aspects  of  his  creation.  I'm  not 
going  to  speak  very  much  about  the  American 
artist,  because  I  don't  know  that  much 
about  It. 

But  I  know  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  when 
a  person  writes,  he  writes  with  a  weight  at- 
tached to  him — a  weight  of  censorship.  The 
Soviet  artist  must  constantly  be  aware  which 
spheres  of  life  are  available  for  his  wTltlng, 
which  are  forbidden.  Everyone  becomes  ac- 
customed to  vm-iting  between  the  lines.  They 
must — for  survival.  All  of  that  very  much 
narrows  all  of  the  avenues  of  expression  for 
any  artist. 

Q.  Would  your  father  have  written  differ- 
ently if  he  had  had  the  freedom  you  have 
now? 

A.  My  father  possessed  a  very  unusual  In- 
ner freedom,  because  in  the  basic  line  of  his 
creativity  he  always  expressed  what  he 
wa.ited  to  express.  It's  a  different  question 
whether  It  was  always  understood  by  the 
buieaucrats  who  examined  his  art.  His  entire 
product  of  creativity  was  always  a  battle. 
Underlining  it  were  the  highest  humanistic 
Ideals  and  the  most  profound  expression  of 
protest  against  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself  and  In  which  bis  homeland 
Is  now. 

It's  difficult  to  say  that  his  music  might 
have  been  completely  different,  because  his 
life  was  filled  to  excess  with  global  cat- 
aclysms such  as  revolution  and  world  wars 
and  all  the  horrors  of  the  eporh  of  the  cult 
of  personality  of  Stalin  and  facism  in  gen- 
eral. They  say  in  Russia  that,  with  the  music 
of  Shostakovich,  the  future  generations  are 
going  to  Judge  today's  history,  and  I  believe 
that  is  really  so. 

Q.  Have  the  departures  of  so  many  Soviet 
artists  made  any  difference  for  the  artists 
still  left  In  Russia? 

A.  The  presence  in  the  Soviet  Union  of 
people  such  as  my  father  and  Mstislav  Ros- 
tropovlch.  cellist  and  now  music  director  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  provided  moral  support  for  the 
rest  of  the  artists.  When  these  leaders  were 
no  longer  there,  the  rest  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple were  even  more  alone  in  their  misery. 

There  are  still  many  composers  and  per- 
formers of  outstanding  quality  left  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  people  like  Shostakovich 
and  Rostropovlch  were  of  an  especially  civic 
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bent,  and  toward  the  end  of  ttielr  opinions 
were  very  much  counted  on  by  the  Soviet 
government.  So  they  were  able  to  give  a  lot 
of  help  and  support  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  people  have  become  much  poorer 
having  lost  men  such  as  these. 

Q.  How  will  the  recent  departure  of  two 
promaient  Shostakovlches  affect  their  coun- 
trymen? 

Dimltrl  Sh03takovlch:  It  will  give  them  a 
little  Incentive  to  assert  their  independence. 
Maxim  Shostakovich :  From  the  superficial 
point,  I  had  everything  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
So  anyone  who  will  stop  to  think  a  moment 
will  come  to  realize  that  If  I  was  able  to 
leave  my  homeland,  then  not  everything  was 
hunky-dory  In  the  soul  of  Maxim  Shostako- 
vich. My  defection  from  the  Soviet  CInion 
was  a  verv  deeply  thought-out  step  of  pro- 
test. It  w-as  a  mark  of  dlsagieement  with 
everything  that  went  on 

Another  push  that  led  me  to  the  step 
was  the  defamation  of  the  image  of  the  char- 
acter of  my  father  that  is  constantly  pre- 
sented to  my  countrymen.  I  consider  It  my 
obligation  to  speak  to  the  whole  world  aboui 
his  true  character.  The  Soviet  government 
very  often  used  the  phrase  that  my  father 
was  a  "Communist  of  conviction."  By  doing 
so.  the  bureaucrats  wanted  to  share  their  re- 
sponsibility for  what  Is  happening  in  their 
country.  In  fact,  I  remember  very,  very  well 
that  I  saw  my  father  weeping  bitterly  only 
twice  In  his  life:  At  the  death  of  Nina  Shos- 
takov.ch.  his  wife  and  my  mother,  and  the 
second  time  was  when  he  came  home  and 
told  us  that  under  the  force  of  blackmail 
he  had  been  forced  to  Join  the  Communist 
Party. 

Q.  Are  many  Russians  aware  of  how  your 
father  hated  Stalin? 

A.  It's  hard  not  to  guess  through  his 
music. 

Q.  :n  the  long  run.  who  will  win  the  Soviet 
Union — the  artist  or  the  state? 

A.  Today,  It's  Just  as  hard  to  determine 
that  as  to  determine  who  will  win  In  Po- 
land— the  Army  or  Solidarity.  But  I'm  an 
optimist,  and  I  believe  that  good  will  prosper 
and  the  humanistic  powers  will  win  In  the 
long  run. 

Q.  What  Is  your  Impression  of  the  U.S.  since 
your  arrival? 

A,  First  of  all.  It's  the  scope  of  the  coun- 
try. There  Is  this  great  concentration  of 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  arts.  Then 
there  are  the  amazingly  friendly  people  and 
the  amazing  number  of  different  lifestyles — 
city,  suburban  and  differences  In  between. 
Everybody  lives  the  way  he  wants  to  live. 

Q.  Have  American  orchestras  that  you  have 
conducted  and  performed  with  lived  up  to 
your  expectations? 

A.  For  so  many  years,  the  United  States 
has  been  establishing  a  tradition  of  great 
artists  and  people  who  have  come  here  of 
such  high  caliber,  and  It  seems  to  me  that 
America  has  at  her  disposal  some  of  the 
best  orchestras  of  the  world. 

Q.  How  would  you  rank  them  with  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

A.  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  world- 
cla=s  orchestras,  but  not  as  nianv  as  here. 
What  Is  very  Imoortant  is  that  in  the  United 
States  not  just  the  large  cities  but  also  the 
provinces,  so  to  soeak.  have  a  great  number 
of  very  hlgh-callber  orchestras. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  in  the 
West? 

A.  I  have  to  start  all  over  again  because 
evervxhlne  that  T  have  accomollshed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  win  now  be  obliterated  So  I 
ha"e  a  wide  circle  of  eoals. 

First  of  all.  I  want  the  maximum  nonulari- 
zatlon  of  the  works  of  my  father.  ThU.  of 
course,  would  Include  not  onlxr  concert  oer- 
forman'-es  hut  also  the  recording  of  all  his 
works.  I  had  almost  comnleted  this  cycle  of 
recording  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  now  every- 


thing that  was  available  there  will  no  longer 
be  available. 

I  also  want  to  conduct  the  works  of  other 
comjKJsers  to  whom  I  have  a  debt:  Mahler. 
Bruckner.  Stravinsky,  Tchaikovsky  and  Bra- 
hms. I  win  also  try  to  record  the  works  of 
American  composers  because  I've  become  ac- 
customed to  working  with  new  music,  having 
worked  with  the  radio  In  Moscow.  Without 
this  constant  stream  of  new  music.  I  simply 
don't  feel  well.  I  start  to  get  a  little  dusty 
without  this  new  music. 
Q.  Do  you  like  American  orchestral  music? 
A.  Very  much.  As  my  father  used  to  say, 
American  music  Is  developing  a  lot  more 
quickly  than  the  music  of  other  countries 
simply  because  it  got  such  a  late  start. 

Q.  Why  have  there  been  so  many  great 
Russian  composers? 

A.  It's  true  that  there  were  many  great 
Russian  composers,  but  there  were  also  many 
great  writers  and  painters.  Perhaps  It  is  be- 
cause life  in  Russia  was  always  without  a 
special  hurry.  This  encouraged  thinking  and 
even  meditation.  The  Russian  people  are  very 
emotionally  wealthy. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  Russia 
always  suffered  a  great  deal.  Through  art.  the 
people  sought  relief  because  art  helps  In 
difficult  moments. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  In  the  West  to  foster 
more  artistic  freedom  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
A.  Political  Inffuences  do  help.  When  the 
world  political  situation  becomes  Just  a  little 
bit  softer,  then  the  artist's  life  is  easier  also. 
But  those  are  Just  temporary  solutions. 
Right  now.  I  can't  see  any  deep  hope  for 
basic  changes  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  lot  depends  on  the  Idiotic  decisions  made 
by  the  top  bureaucrats.  For  example,  some 
functionary  will  not  like  Boris  Pasternak,  the 
novelist,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  destroy 
him.  Another  bureaucrat  for  40  years  de- 
spised my  father  and  tried  to  Ignore  all  his 
compositions. 

There's  no  security  one  way  or  the  other 
that  things  will  get  worse  or  better.  Every- 
thing is  very  capricious  and  depends  on  the 
momentary  decisions  of  the  rulers. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  bureaucratic  decision  making  you  abhor 
that  is  going  on  now  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
A.  Yes.  It  relates  to  this  remarkable  period 
when  the  75th  anniversary  of  my  father's 
birth  is  being  observed  and  I  see  how  often 
the  music  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich  is  per- 
formed and  how  much  attention  Is  paid  to 
it  in  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  also  celebrating  the  occasion.  There  are 
a  lot  of  performances  and  completely  new 
editions  of  the  works.  Some  have  already 
been  published,  and  there  are  more  to  come. 
But  even  In  this  occasion  there  are  things 
that  confound  me.  The  powers  over  the  arts 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  decided  to  delete 
all  the  dedications  that  Shostakovich  had 
made  in  all  his  works — to  his  friends,  to 
other  artists,  to  his  relatives.  The  primary 
reason  for  that  was  the  departure  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  "Slava"  Rostopovlch  and  his 
wife  Gallna  Vlshnevskaya.  to  whom  so  many 
of  Shostakovich's  works  are  dedicated.  Now. 
of  course.  I'm  gone.  too.  So  this  exodus 
pushed  them  to  delete  all  of  those  dedica- 
tions. I  wonder  what  the  Soviet  authorities 
will  do  to  the  dedication  of  the  12th  Sym- 
phonv.  whlf>h  is  dedicated  to  I«nln! 

I  think  for  anyone  to  Interfere  with  the 
Intimate  act  of  a  comnoser's  ("edlcatlon  Is  a 
slap  In  the  face  to  the  composer.  Generations 
after  a  composer's  death,  people  will  still  be 
able  to  JudKe  about  his  surroundlnes.  about 
who  wns  close  to  the  man.  about  which  per- 
sonalities he  liked — through  the  dedications. 
Such  rude  interference  by  the  bureaucrats 
Is  totally  unacceptable. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  feel  nostalgic  for  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  I  suffer  not  because  I  left  other  people 
there  but  only  because  I  know  that  there  are 


people  left  there  whom  I  would  like  to  have 
with  me  here. 

Q,  What  are  the  best  and  worst  things 
Dmitri  Shostakovich  has  discovered  about 
America? 

Dmitri  Shostakovich:  I  haven't  seen  any- 
thing bad  yet.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  will 
soon.  So  far,  I've  seen  only  the  good  part — 
very  friendly  people,  astoundingly  beautiful 
nature.  Just  everything. 

New  Flight  to  Frkeoom 

In  the  West  German  town  of  Nuremberg, 
members  of  the  Second  Moscow  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  straggled  out  of  the 
Merkur  Hotel  one  night  early  last  week. 
They  had  Just  finished  a  twelve-city  concert 
tour,  and  now  it  was  time  to  board  buses 
that  would  start  them  on  the  Journey  home 
to  Russia.  Suddenly  someone  shouted. 
"Where's  the  director?"  and  Soviet  security 
men  began  a  frantic  search.  The  director 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  departure.  Maksim  Shostakovich,  42, 
had  slipped  out  of  the  hotel  and  into  the 
custody  of  West  German  police.  With  his 
son  Dmitri,  a  19-year-old  pianist,  he  was 
headed  for  a  new  life  In  the  West. 

Their  ultimate  destination  appeared  to 
be  the  United  States,  and  the  news  stunned 
Soviet  authorities.  Shostakovich  Is  a  tower- 
ing name  in  Russian  music;  by  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1975,  Maksim's  father.  Dmi- 
tri, was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Soviet- 
era  composers.  "Shostakovich  is  the  mirror 
of  the  soul  of  our  country,  and  the  son's 
defection  is  a  tremendous  occurrence,"  said 
Russian  cellist  Mstlslav  Rostropovlch,  an 
6migT6  himself  and  now  music  director  of 
Washington's  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. After  obtaining  asylum  In  West  Ger- 
nuiny,  Maksim  telephoned  Rostropovlch, 
a  close  family  friend.  Rostropovlch  then 
called  "my  friend  Mr.  William  Clark,"  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  who  arranged 
refugee  status  for  the  father  and  sons.  Ros- 
tropovlch made  plans  to  bring  Maksim  to 
the  National  Symphony. 

In  Moscow  a  Russian  musician  heard  the 
news  and  said  wonderlngly:  "Maksim  Shos- 
takovich. The  authorities  must  be  asking 
themselves  If  there  Is  anyone  they  can  trust." 
In  recent  years  Soviet  musicians  have  flooded 
the  West,  among  them  the  late  conductor 
Klrll  Kondrashln  and  pianists  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy  and  Bella  Davldovlch.  Some  are 
Jews  who  have  managed  to  emigrate  legally, 
ostensibly  to  go  to  Israel;  others  are  ethnic 
Russians  who  exist  route  was  defection.  For 
every  artist  who  has  fled,  hundreds  more 
long  to  do  so.  even  though  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment pampers  Its  top  cultural  figures, 
paying  them  handsomely  and  heaping  them 
with  honors. 

Soviet  artists  say  their  main  grievance 
Is  the  degradation  of  living  under  a  regime 
that  regulates  every  aspect  of  their  lives, 
treating  them  not  as  creative  adults  but 
as  naughty  children.  The  government  agen- 
cy Goskontsert  maintains  complete  control 
over  ever  artist.  Conductors  complain  that 
bureaucrats  decide  whether  to  fire  a  second- 
rate  flutist  or  whether  a  certain  symphony 
can  be  performed.  Before  any  visit  to  the 
West,  musicians  are  interrogated  by  Com- 
munist Party  officials  and  required  to  answer 
a  100-ltem  questionnaire  that  seeks  clues  to 
their  political  attitude  and  reliability.  (Sim- 
ple questions:  Who  is  your  father  and  what 
does  he  do?  What  was  the  date  of  the  last 
Communist  Party  congress?  Who  Is  the  Pres- 
ident of  Zambia?) 

Once  permission  to  travel  is  granted,  a 
musician  must  leave  his  closest  relative  be- 
hind as  a  hedge  against  defection.  (It  was  a 
measure  of  Maksim  Shostakovich's  high  rep- 
utation that  he  was  able  to  take  his  son  to 
Germany.)  Soviet  security  agents  watchdog 
every  touring  ensemble,  and  musicians  are 
ordered   to   move   about   In   groups  dubbed 


"quartets. "  usually  headed  by  a  Communist 
Party  member,  so  that  they  can  be  no  private 
contacts  with  Westerners.  "The  most  humil- 
iating experience  I  ever  had  was  being  a 
Soviet  artist  abroad,"  says  violinist  Dmitry 
Sltkovetsky,  26,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1977.  "Onstage,  you're  a  celebrity. 
Backstage,  someone  is  telling  you  what  to 

do." 

Musicians  who  betray  their  disenchant- 
ment with  the  system  find  their  careers  at  a 
sudden  dead-end.  Hours  after  Moscow  pian- 
ist Vladimir  Feltsman,  29,  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel  In  1979.  Soviet 
officials  ordered  all  of  his  records  and  tapes 
removed  from  radio  stations  and  shops.  The 
government  has  turned  down  Feltsman's  visa 
application  three  times,  although  he  has  ob- 
tained all  the  required  letters  of  permission 
from  his  parents  and  those  of  his  wife.  Anna. 
Unofficially.  Newsweek  has  learned,  it  is 
Feltsman's  father  who  is  holding  up  his  de- 
parture; evidently  to  protect  his  own  career, 
popular  composer  Oskar  Feltsman  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee in  which  he  described  Vladimir's  de- 
sire to  emigrate  as  unpatriotic. 

Rigid  Rules:  As  many  musicians  see  it.  It 
is  the  Kremlin  that  is  unpatriotic:  by  re- 
stricting artistic  freedom.  Communist  offi- 
cials are  driving  some  of  the  nation's  finest 
talent  out  of  the  country.  Faced  with  this 
fact,  even  some  official  Soviet  spokesmen 
say  they  believe  that  travel  policy  should 
be  eased.  "If  we  didn"t  have  such  rigid  rules 
on  travel,  maybe  nobody  would  defect.  They 
would  go  for  a  while  and  then  return,'"  says 
an  officer  of  the  Moscow  composers  union. 

Among  Soviet  artists  living  in  the  West, 
there  was  Itttle  Jubilation  at  the  news  of 
the  Shostakovich  defection:  many  had  felt 
the  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  the  Russian 
musical  roots  they  treasure  so  deeply.  "I 
cannot  tell  you  I  am  very  happy  that  Rus- 
sian musicians  are  leaving  Russia,"'  said 
Rostropovlch,  .54.  "I  cannot  tell  you  I  am 
very  happy  there  are  such  circumstances 
that  must  run  away."  The  cellist  did  admit 
to  one  great  Joy.  The  late  Dmitri  Shostako- 
vich, he  said,  was  "the  most  precious  person 
in  my  life.  When  I  see  Maksim  aigaln,  it  will 
be  like  seeing  my  own  son."# 


MISSOURI  WINE 


•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans  are  aware  of  Missouri's  stand- 
ing as  one  of  the  premier  beer-producing 
States  in  the  union.  The  praises  of  Mis- 
souri beers  are  sung  every  weekend  at 
half  times  and  between  innings  across  the 
Nation.  Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that 
Missouri  also  produces  some  great  wines. 
Indeed,  when  the  Federal  Government 
recently  classified  America's  viticultural 
regions.  Augusta,  Mo.,  was  first  in  line. 
Missouri's  accomplishments  as  a  wine- 
producing  State  are  heralded  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Texas  Flyer  magazine, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Another  Wine 
Country."  Author  Robert  Lewis  Thomp- 
son notes  that  Missouri  is  no  Johnny- 
come-lately  to  the  wine  business.  Au- 
gusta wines  won  gold  medals  at  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  in  1893  and  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904.  Prohibition 
took  its  toll  on  the  Missouri  wineries, 
however,  and  it  has  only  been  in  the  last 
20  years  or  so  that  Missouri  wines  have 
achieved  their  richly  deserved  renais- 
sance. Now,  there  is  no  place  to  go  but 
up.  Beware  Napa  Valley.  The  day  is  not 
far  away  when  names  like  Aurora.  Hein- 
richshaus,  Hermanoff,  and  Bardenheier's 
will  strike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  Ernest 
and  Julio, 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

Another  Wine  Countby 
(By  Robert  Lewis  Thompson) 
The  first  wine-growing  region  in  the  United 
States  to  be  recognized  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  a  distinct  viticultural  district  was 
not  the  Napa  Valley.  It  was,  In  fact,  none  of 
the  grape-producing  areas  in  California.  Look 
to  New  York  and  you  will  also  be  wrong. 

But  drive  forty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  Just 
beyond  the  burial  place  of  Daniel  Boon;:,  and 
you  will  encounter  Augusta.  Missouri  (popu- 
lation 301) — home  of  Amerlca"s  first  wine 
district.  Although  this  fifteen-square-mlle 
area  above  the  winding  north  bank  of  the 
broad  Missouri  River  presently  boasts  only 
two  commercial  wineries,  no  one  has  acctised 
these  Augusta  vintners  of  being  slow  to  take 
the  initiative.  When  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  launched  Its 
program  to  classify  the  various  viticultural 
areas  throughout  the  nation,  akin  to  the  ap- 
pellation controlie  designations  In  France, 
these  Missouri  grape  growers  were  among  the 
first  in  line.  Fortunately  for  them,  the  Au- 
gusta application  was  both  promptly  filed  and 
uncontested— unlike  some  from  the  more 
famous  but  geographically  more  controver- 
sial wine-growing  areas.  On  June  20,  1980, 
the  Federal  government  made  it  official:  the 
Mlssourlans  waltzed  away  with  the  first  ap- 
pelatlon  designation  In  the  country,  and  tiny 
Augusta  became  the  nation's  first  wine  dis- 
trict. 

Lest  Missouri's  nomenclatural  coup  d'etat 
appear  to  be  merely  Trumanesque  chutzpah 
or  a  regional  derivative  of  Madison  Avenue 
hype,  be  assured  that  wine  making  was  a 
serious  business  In  this  rolling  countryside 
long  before  there  was  a  Federal  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  Augusta 
wines  won  gold  medals  at  Chicago's  1893 
World's  Pair  and  swept  four-fifths  of  the 
gold  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  in  1904. 
Before  Prohibition,  thirteen  wineries  pros- 
pered throughout  the  region,  including  one 
founded  In  1869  that  claimed  vineyards  dat- 
ing back  to  1832. 

roday,  the  venerable  Mt.  Pleasant  Winery 
Is  Augusta's  largest  and,  by  most  measure- 
ments, the  state's  most  successful  winery. 
Luclan  Dressel.  whose  prior  experience  in  the 
dairy  business  taught  him.  in  his  words  "how 
to  use  chlorine  and  how  to  clean  up,"  bought 
the  winery  (which  was  built  in  1881)  seven- 
teen years  ago.  This  year,  he  will  make  about 
thirty  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  and  the 
winery  has  the  capacity  to  double  that  out- 
put in  the  future. 

If  the  names  of  Missouri  wines  appear 
unusual  to  the  average  consumer  (Aurora, 
or  Baco  Nolr.  for  example),  there  Is  a  rea- 
son :  the  grapes  for  which  they  are  named  are 
different  from  those  vinifera  varieties  that 
are  widely  grown  in  California  (such  as 
Cabernet  Sauvlgnon  or  Chardonnay ) .  Neither 
Dressel  nor  colleague  Clay  Byers  of  Augusta's 
tiny  Montelle  Vineyards  is  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  vinifera  grapes  in  their 
area,  principally  because  the  vines  are  not 
hardly  enough  to  withstand  "winter  kill  " 
Others  believe  that  Missouri's  hot  summers 
cause  the  vinifera  grapes  to  ripen  too  quickly, 
before  desirable  acid  levels  have  been  at- 
tained. 

Consequently.  Dressel 's  white  wines  (and 
reds  too)  are  produced  from  French- Ameri- 
can hybrid  grapes,  such  as  the  Vldal  and  the 
Seyval.  which  are  the  principal  varieties 
grown  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Al- 
though the  unprecedented  heat  of  the  1980 
season  (forty  days  over  100  degrees)  yielded 
wines  that  Dressel  believes  do  not  fairly  re- 
flect his  wlne-maklng  potential,  one  of  his 
1980  white  wines,  the  Mvinch  Blanc  de  Nolr. 
Is  a  light,  clean  wine  with  medium-dry  fla- 
vors and  a  pleasant,  balanced  finish.  The 
1980  Vidal  Blanc  Is  drier,  almost  austere,  and 


finishes  somewhat  like  an  Italian  Soave.  Al- 
though he  has  used  sixteen  wooden  barrels 
in  wnich  to  age  white  wines  in  past  years. 
Dressel  is  converting  to  stainless  steel,  in  an 
effort  to  waste  not.  the  white  cyress  barrels 
will  be  sold  as  hot  tubs. 

Dressel  and  Byers  have  had  significantly 
more  luck  with  their  white  wines  than  with 
their  reds.  "My  last  and  only  good  year  with 
red  wines.".  Dressel  observes,  "was  1972."  He 
went  to  California's  Napa  Valley  In  1977  ""to 
learn  how  not  to  make  bad  red  wine."'  It  may 
have  worked.  He  Is  cautiously  sanguine  about 
his  1979  red  wines,  which  were  bottled  this 
summer  alter  aging  for  over  eighteen  months 
in  oak  barrels. 

The  lightest  of  his  three  principal  red 
wines  Is  the  Blanc  de  Nolr.  a  pleasant, 
medlum-bodled  wine  that  displays  a  soft. 
Merlot-llke  nose.  The  medlum-bodled  Cyn- 
thlana  has  an  Intense  mulberry  bouquet  that, 
Dressel  says,  yields  to  a  more  vlnlfera-llke 
character  after  several  years.  Mt.  Pleasant's 
Cordon  Rouge,  which  won  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Missouri  State  Fair  this  year.  Is  said  to  have 
an  aging  potential  of  ten  to  fifteen  years, 
although  it  is  not  a  big.  tannic  wine.  Dressel 
explains  that  the  "St.  Louis  style"  of  produc- 
ing lighter  red  wines  Is  Ideally  suited  for  the 
hot  and  muggy  Missouri  Valley  area.  "Big 
wines  here."  he  states,  "would  be  almost  op- 
pressive." Dressel  himself  finds  considerable 
relief  from  the  heat  and  from  winery  routines 
m  a  cold  beer. 

Mt.  Pleasant's  most  expensive  wine,  at  eight 
dollars.  Is  "Stark"s  Star.""  a  16  percent  alcohol. 
5  percent  residual  sugar  wine  that  wins  raves 
from  fans  of  the  '"late-harvest"'  style  of  red 
wines.  Another  popular  wine  is  a  fruity  spar- 
kling wine  (champagne)  made  from  the  Dela- 
ware grape.  Dressel  personally  prefers  his 
drier  Blanc  de  Blanc  champagne,  but  he  is 
often  sold  out  of  the  latter  variety. 

Mt.  Pleasant  and  Augusta  are  not  alone, 
however.  In  the  state's  grape-growing  sweep- 
stakes. "Show  Me"  Missouri  and  you  will  be 
shown  more  than  twenty  other  wineries  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state.  Most  have  tasting 
rooms  open  to  visitors  in  summer  months, 
and  some  even  offer  free  tours. 

An  hour  west  of  Augusta,  the  picturesque 
town  of  Hermann,  settled  by  wine-lovtng 
German  immigrants.  Is  home  to  two  of  Mis- 
souri's most  charming  wineries.  The  Stone 
Hill  Winery,  established  in  1847.  is  a  National 
Historic  Site  featuring  the  largest  under- 
ground arched  cellars  in  America.  Its  wines 
are  made  from  French  hybrid  and  native 
American  grapes,  grown  on  sixty  acres  of  hill- 
side vineyards  overlooking  the  Missouri  River. 
During  the  annual  Oktoberfest  celebrations, 
visitors  also  flock  to  the  Hermannhof  Winery, 
another  National  Historic  Site,  which  also 
contains  magnificent  cellars  dating  from  1852. 
Other  wineries,  such  as  Peaceful  Bend 
Vineyard.  Helnrlchshaus  Vlnejrards.  St.  James 
Winery.  Winery  of  the  Abbey  and  Rosatl 
Winery,  flank  Interstate  Highway  44  in 
south-central  Missouri.  Bardenheier's  Wine 
Cellars,  founded  In  1873.  is  the  state's  largest 
winery  and  is  located  In  the  northern  suburbs 
of  St.  Louis.  While  these  wineries  produce 
generally  sweeter  table  wines  and  fruit  wines, 
other  wineries,  such  as  Midi  Vineyard  near 
Kansas  City  and  Rels  Winery  south  of  RoUa 
at  Maples,  are  experimenting  with  hard-to- 
grow  vinifera  varletals  such  as  Chenin  Blanc 
and  Riesling. 

Despite  the  achievements  of  Missouri's 
wine-making  renaissance,  most  vintners  are 
cautious  about  their  predictions  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  state's  fledgling  Industry.  The 
demand  for  Missouri  wines  is,  frankly  speak- 
ing, modest.  Mt.  Pleasant  wines  were  at  one 
time  sold  coast  to  coast.  Todav,  Dressel  can 
boast  that  his  Is  the  only  Eastern  United 
States  winery  whose  product  Is  featured  on  a 
major  airline.  Yet,  nearly  all  of  the  Mt, 
Pleasant  wines  are  sold  today  to  local  cus- 
tomers and  to  the  more  than  fifty  thousand 
tourists  who  trek  to  Augusta  each  year. 
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The  root  of  the  problem  may  He  with  the 
vine.  Weaned  on  principally  Callfomlan  and 
European  vlnKera  vairletal  wines,  most  Amer- 
icans have  an  Identity  problem  with  wines 
made  from  and  named  after  French- Ameri- 
can hybrid  grapes.  Aurora  and  Baco  Nolr  may 
have  a  light,  fresh  bouquet:  In  today's  mar- 
ket, however,  they  are  not  Chenln  Blanc  or 
Zlnfandel. 

There  Is  also  the  "provincialism"  factor. 
Despite  how  pleasing  or  affordable  Missouri 
wines  may  actually  be.  they  must  compete — 
at  least  east  of  St.  Louis  and  west  of  Kansas 
City — with  the  entrenched  wine  barons  of 
California  and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  New  York. 
Augusta  Is  not  St.  Helena,  and  St.  Lovls  Is 
San  Francisco's  arch  rival  only  on  the  NFL 
football  field. 

Dressel.  whose  Immediate,  personal  goal  Is 
to  "take  Sunday  off."  earnestly  Is  seeking  a 
talented  wine  maker  but  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful In  luring  help  from  California,  even  at 
twice  the  West  Coast  salaries. 

Moreover,  the  level  of  grape  growing  In  the 
state  has  not  Increased  significantly  In  past 
years.  As  long  as  the  corn  and  soybean  mar- 
kets hold  firm,  specialized  Missouri  farmers 
are  not  likely  to  turn  to  the  time-consuming. 
capital-Intensive  cultivation  of  grapes.  As 
Montelle's  Clay  Byers  observes.  'Professional 
people  are  the  ones  behind  the  new  wineries, 
not  the  farmers." 

Yet.  Byers  Is  confident  that  the  "half- 
dozen  serious  .scholar-vintners"  In  the  state 
will  upgrade  their  techniques  and,  hence,  the 
reputation  of  Missouri  wines  In  general.# 


I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer   to   a  NATO   country   tentatively   esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

DiTectOT.% 


PREUMINARY  NOTIPICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b^  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Uoon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  davs  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  oflScial  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  December  1.  1981. 

Interested  Senators  mav  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229.  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notification  follows : 

Defense  SEctiRiTY 
Assistance  Agency. 
V  ashing  ton.   DC.   December   1,   1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendi.tk. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnenditk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Aeency.  Indicated  that  vou  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  bv  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  un- 
der that  act  in  excess  of  25  million  or, 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be- prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to  the 
full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  notifications 
which  have  been  received.  Any  portion 
which  is  classified  information  has  been 
deleted  for  publication,  but  is  available 
to  Senators  in  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  room  4229.  Dirk- 
sen Building. 

The  notifications  follow : 

Defense  Secdrity 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  30.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting   requirements   of   Section    36(b)    of 
the  Arms  Export  Control   Act.  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith    Transmittal    No.    82-07. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
defense   articles   and   services   estimated   to 
cost  $27  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

TRANSMrrxAL  No.  82-07 
(Notice  of   Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant  to   Section  36(b)    of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Million 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $  0 

Other   27 

Total - --     27 

'As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  (PMSO  II)  for  follow-on  spares 
and  supplies  to  support  aircraft  and  other 
systems  and  subsvstems  of  U.S.  origin  being 
operated  by  the  Saudi  armed  forces. 

(Iv)  Military  Department :  Air  Force  (KBP. 
Amendment  No.  1) . 

'v)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold :  None. 


(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  Included 
In  Section  28  report. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  30,  1981. 

Policy  Jostipication 

SAUDI    ARABIA— cooperative    LOGISTICS    SUPPORT 
ARRANGEMENT 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  a  cooperative  logis- 
tics supply  support  arrangement  (PMSO  II) 
for  follow-on  spares  and  supplies  to  support 
aircraft  and  other  systems  and  subsystems 
of  U.S.  origin  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $27 
million. 

This  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  defense  by  allowing  the  trans- 
fer of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense  articles 
and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  support 
Saudi  Arabia  which  is  an  Important  force 
fr:r  moderation  In  the  region. 

This  cooperative  logistics  supply  support 
arrangement  Is  necessary  to  ensure  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  spare  parts  to  support 
the  Saudi  F-5.  P-15.  and  C-130  aircraft  and 
other  systems  and  subsystems  of  U.S.  origin. 
Saudi  Arabia  will  have  no  difficulty  In  ab- 
sorbing the  articles. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

Procurement  of  these  Items  will  be  from 
the  many  contractors  providing  similar  Items 
to  the  U.S.  forces. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  n.B 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale 

Defense  Security 
'Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC,  November  30,  1981. 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-08  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Indonesia  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $20  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Transmittal  No.  82-08 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  36(b)    of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Indonesia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

MUHon 

Major  Defense  Equipment* 918 

Other   a 

Total    20 

*As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Forty-eight  Mark  46  Mod  2  torpe- 
does and  related  support  equipment. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AAM). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid : 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
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Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  »ep»- 
rate  cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  September  30,  1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
November  30, 1981. 

Policy  Justification 
indonesia — mark  46  mod  2  torpedoes 

The  Government  of  Indonesia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  48  Mark  46  Mod  2 
torpedoes  and  related  support  equipment  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $20  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objective.-,  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  the  naval  capabilities  of  a 
friendly  country.  As  an  island  country,  naval 
defense  Is  an  Important  element  of  Indo- 
nesia's overall  national  security  posture. 

Indonesia  Intends  to  deploy  these  torpe- 
does aboard  Its  U.S.-orlgln  destroyer  escorts 
and  Dutch-origin  corvettes  to  enhance  their 
effectiveness  against  surface  units  and  sub- 
marines. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Honey- 
well Corporation  of  Hopkins.  Minnesota. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Indo- 
nesia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readlneas  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense   SECinirrY 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.  November  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
imder  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  82-09. 
concerning   the   Department   of   the   Navy's 
proposed    Letter   of    Offer    to    Australia    for 
defense  articles  and  services  In  excess  of  $25 
mlUlon.  Shortly  a/Ler  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media   of   the   unclassified   portion   of  this 
Tran.smlttal. 

Sincerely. 

E^icH  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Director. 

Policy  Justification 

I  Deleted.] 

I  Deleted.  I 

As  an  ally  under  the  ANZUS  Treaty.  Aus- 
tralia plays  a  major  role  In  assuring  the 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  Is  strategically  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  has  cooperated  In  Improving 
Australia's  military  capability  through  for- 
eign military  sales,  logistics  agreements,  and 
combined  exercises. 

[Deleted.) 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  McDon- 
nell-Douglas Corporation  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Australia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 


Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  82-11. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Japan  for  defense 
articles  and  seri^lces  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $25  mlUlon.  Shortly  after  this  letter 
Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion 
of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Director. 

TRANSMrrrAL  No.  82-09 
(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer   Pursuant   to  Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Australia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment* (Deleted! 

Other (Deleted! 

Total    (Deleted! 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List. 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  (Deleted!. 

(Iv)    MlUtary  Department:   Navy    (AQ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc..  Paid, 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:   None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vil)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

TRANSMITTAL   NO.    82-11 

(Notice  Of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:   Japan. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

Major  Defense  Equipment* (Deleted! 

Other (Deleted! 

Total    (Deleted) 

•As  Included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR) 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:   (Deleted.) 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AFE). 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid. 
Offered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarater  ending  31   March   1981. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
1  December  1981. 

Policy  Justiticatxoh 

(Deleted.) 

(Deleted.) 

This  sale  will  further  the  close  mutual 
sectirlty  relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  by  contributing  to  commonal- 
ity and  Interoperability.  The  mutual  security 
relationship  Is  governed  by  the  1960  U.S.- 
Japan Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security,  and  Is  a  vital  factor  In  the  political 
stability  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

[Deleted.) 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
win  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

(Deleted.) 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wlU  require 
the  assignment  of  one  additional  VS.  Gov- 
ernment employee  to  Japan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  tbla  sale.* 


SOCIAL    SECURITY:    OUR    SOLEMN 
COMPACT  WITH  THE  ELDERLY 

O  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  followed  with  great  interest  the 
meeting  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  this  week.  Today  marks  the 
close  of  the  conference.  And  it  reflects 
more  than  2  years  of  preparation  and 
the  countless  hours  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens and  volunteers. 

I  know  that  in  the  weeks  ahead  we 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  review 
the  positions  taken  by  the  conference 
delegates.  And  we  will  have  time,  I  hope, 
to  act  on  some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  delegates. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  Record. 
actions  taken  by  one  of  the  conference 
committees  on  December  2.  The  Social 
Security  Committee  adopted  almost 
unanimously  a  resolution  opposing  any 
reductions  in  social  security  benefits  for 
current  recipients.  The  resolution  also 
calls  on  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  resist  reductions  in  current 
benefit  levels  for  future  beneficiaries. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  can 
remember  when  the  administration  ear- 
lier this  year  recommended  painful  cut- 
backs in  social  security  benefits  for  lx)th 
current  and  future  recipients,  far  more 
than  was  needed  to  solve  any  problem. 
The  Congress  immediately  and  over- 
whelmingly rejected  these  ill-timed  and 
ill-conceived  recommendations.  Even  the 
administration  finally  realized  their 
error,  and  backed  away  from  these  pro- 
posals. 

Today,  we  are  told  over  and  over  again 
that  social  security  benefits  will  not  be 
subjected  to  the  future  entitlement  cuts 
to  be  announced  early  next  year.  The 
President  himself  went  before  the  con- 
ference of  aging  delegates  and  promised 
them  that  social  security  can  and  will 
be  saved." 

Congress  has  already  approved  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  the  financial  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  system  in  the 
short  term. 

And,  the  administration  now  says  that 
it  will  wait  untU  1983  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  15 -member  commission 
on  how  to  solve  social  security's  financial 
problems. 

We  must  not  forget  the  needs  of  our 
older  citizens,  and  we  must  not  forget 
our  contract  with  our  senior  citizens  to 
provide  social  security  in  their  retire- 
ment years. 

More  older  Americans  live  in  poverty 
today  than  2  years  ago.  We  owe  our 
elderly,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  said,  a 
"measure  of  protection  •  •  *  against  pov- 
erty-ridden old  age." 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  disrupt  the 
retirement  hopes  and  dreams  of  our  older 
people. 

I  want  the  administration  in  1983  to 
remember  the  promises  they  have  made 
to  the  elderly  in  1981.  And  I  want  the 
administration  to  understand  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  people  of 
this  country,  young  or  old,  will  permit 
the  old  and  disabled  retired  worker  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  effort  to  reduce 
the  budget. 

That  is  whv  we  rejected  the  May  12, 
recommendations  for  the  social  security 
program  proposed  by  the  admmistra- 
tion. 
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Lest  we  all  forget  the  dramatic  impact 
of  those  proposals.  I  ask  that  the  May  12 
proposal  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Proposal 

I.  Changes  to  encourage  work  between  62- 

65: 

Change  benefit  computation  point  from 
age  62  to  65.— The  benefit  formula  treats 
early  retirement  the  same  as  waiting  until 
age  65.  After  65,  there  Is  an  annual  Incen- 
tive to  continue  working.  Early  retirees  at 
62  get  80  percent  of  what  they  would  get 
at  65. 

Proposal  would  discourage  early  retirement 
by  assigning  zero  value  to  the  age  62-64  pe- 
riod, thus  reducing  benefits  In  such  cases 
while  rewarding  those  who  elect  to  work 
until  age  65.  This  returns  the  program  to 
the  formula  used  before  the  age  of  retire- 
ment for  women  was  lowered  to  62  in  1956. 

Reduce  benefits  for  early  retirement. — 
Workers  electing  early  retirement  at  62  now 
receive  benefits  equal  to  80  percent  of  what 
they  would  receive  if  they  delayed  retire- 
ment to  age  65. 

Proposal  would  reduce  early  retirement 
benefits  to  55  percent  of  the  maximum,  thus 
strongly  encouraging  workers  to  remain  In 
the  work  force  until  age  65. 

II.  Change  to  reduce  opportunity  for 
"windfall"  benefits: 

Eliminate  "windfall"  benefits  for  non-cov- 
ered employment. — The  benefit  formula  now 
makes  It  possible  for  a  person,  such  as  a 
retired  Federal  employee,  who  enters  Social 
Security-covered  employment  for  only  a  few 
years  to  receive  disproportionately  high  bene- 
fits. In  some  cases  exceeding  those  paid  to 
low-wage  earners  who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
in  covered  employment. 

Proposal  would  have  formula  take  pension 
resources  from  non-covered  employment  into 
account  In  such  cases,  thus  sharply  lowering 
the  Social  Security  benefit  in  such  cases. 

III.  Changes  to  relate  disability  Insurance 
closer  to  work  history  and  medical  condition: 

Require  "medical  only"  determination  of 
disability. — Workers  can  now  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits  on  combinations  of  medical 
and  non-medical  factors,  such  as  age.  edu- 
cation and  work  experience.  More  than  one- 
third  of  disability  cases  age  60  to  65  Involve 
non-medical  factors. 

Proposal  would  limit  qualification  to  med- 
ical factors  alone,  thus  restoring  program 
to  original  purposes. 

Increase  waiting  period  of  six  months. — 
Under  a  1972  liberalization  of  the  program, 
the  waiting  period  for  disability  benefits  was 
reduced  from  six  to  five  months  on  the  as- 
sumption that  ample  funds  would  be  avail- 
able. 

Proposal  would  restore  the  six-month 
waiting  period  previously  In  law.  This  con- 
forms to  the  terms  of  most  private  dis- 
ability Insurance  programs. 

Require  prognosis  of  24-plus  months  of 
disability. — Workers   now   .seeking  disability 


benefits  must  show  only  that  disability 
claimed  will  exceed  12  months  or  will  result 
in  death.  The  12-month  test,  enacted  In 
1965,  replaced  a  test  of  "long-continued  and 
indefinite  duration"  In  prior  law. 

Proposal  would  restore  the  original  Intent 
of  the  law,  requiring  that  the  prognosis  of 
disability  be  of  long  duration,  at  least  24 
months,  a  more  reasonable  definition  of  dis- 
ability. 

Increases  requirement  for  Insured  status 
to  30  quarters. — Workers  may  now  qualify 
for  disability  benefits  even  If  they  have  been 
in  the  work  force  only  20  out  of  the  past  40 
quarters.  Therefore  a  person  could  be  out  of 
covered  employment  for  5  years  and  still 
qualify. 

Proposal  would  set  the  minimum  at  30  out 
of  the  past  40  quarters,  thus  more  closely 
tying  benefits  to  the  principle  that  they  are 
replacement  for  wages  recently  lost. 

IV.  Changes  to  reduce  welfare  elements: 
Eliminate  children's  benefits  in  early-re- 
tirement cases  —Children  under  18  or  under 
22  if  in  school  are  now  eligible  for  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  a  retired  parent's  wage  rec- 
ord. Thus  a  retiree  with  a  child  receives  a 
dependent's  benefit,  whereas  a  retiree  with 
no  children  gets  only  his  own  benefit. 

Proposal  would  end  this  Inequity  in  early- 
retirement  cases  and  thus  encourage  the 
worker  to  continue  work  until  65. 

Extend  disability  maximum  family  benefit 
to  retirement  and  survivors  cases. — Benefits 
for  families  of  retired  and  deceased  workers 
can  now  actusdly  exceed  that  worker's  net 
take-home  pay. 

Proposed  would  extend  the  maximum  lim- 
itation benefits  to  families  in  disability 
cases  enacted  in  1980  to  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor cases.  This  would  return  the  program 
closer  to  its  original  purpose  as  a  "floor"  of 
protection. 

V.  Other  amendments  for  short-term: 
Increase  bend  points  by  50  percent  instead 

of  100  percent  of  wage  increases  for  1982- 
87.— In  1977.  the  "bend  points"  (dollar 
amounts  referred  to  in  the  weighted  benefit 
formula)  were  made  subject  to  automatic 
wage  Indexing.  This  change  was  adopted  in 
legislation  intended  in  part  to  offset  the 
cost  impact  of  earlier  legislation  and  the 
faculty  benefit  computation  procedure 
adopted  In  the  1972  amendments.  However, 
benefit  levels  today  remain  disproportion- 
ately high  (by  about  10  percent)  compared 
with  the  pre-1972  levels. 

Proposal  would  restore  the  traditional  rel- 
ative benefit  levels  for  future  beneficiaries 
by  increasing  the  "bend  points"  by  SO  per- 
cent (instead  of  100  percent)  of  Increases  in 
average  wage  earnings  for  the  years  1982-87, 
after  which  the  100  percent  factor  would  be 
restored  to  the  formula. 

Move  date  for  automatic  benefit  increases 
from  June  to  September  and  use  12-month 
CPI  average. — Under  the  1972  amendments 
(as  modified  in  1974).  annual  Social  Security 
benefit  Increases  have  been  automatic  such 
June  (payable  beginning  in  July).  The  In- 


crea«e  Is  based  on  changes  In  the  CX>nsumer 
Price  Index  as  measured  between  the  first, 
quarter  of  the  current  calendar  year  and 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year,  a  provision  which  can  unduly  inflate  or 
deflate  the  Increase,  depending  on  economic 
conditions  in  those  quarters. 

Proposal  would  correct  the  anomaly  of  hav- 
ing benefit  Increases  Initiated  on  the  pre- 
1976  Federal  Fiscal  Year  basis  and  change 
the  CPI  computation  to  cover  a  full  year 
(July-June)  period,  thus  making  the  meas- 
urement a  more  accurate  reflection  of  eco- 
nomic trends  and  measuring  living  costs  in  a 
period  ending  closer  to  the  initiation  of  ben- 
efit Increases. 

VI.  Change  In  coverage: 

Extend  coverage  to  first  six  months  of  sick 
pay. — Most  sick  pay  is  not  taxed  due  to  com- 
plex exclusion  which  forces  employers  to 
track  sick  pay  on  dally,  even  hourly  basis, 
and  leads  some  to  unwittingly  break  the  law. 

Proposal  would  extend  tax  to  all  sick  pay 
during  first  six  months  of  an  employee's 
illness.  This  would  eliminate  the  adminis- 
trative burden  and  would  treat  sick  pay  In 
the  stune  way  as  vacation  pay. 

VII.  Phase  out  retirement  earnings  test  by 
1986: 

Under  current  law.  1981  Social  Security 
benefits  payable  to  persons  aged  65  through 
71  are  reduced  by  $1  for  each  92  of  annual 
earnings  In  excess  of  »5.600,  a  level  which 
rises  each  year  in  relation  to  average  wage 
earnings.  However,  benefits  are  not  reduced 
for  those  aged  72  and  over  (70  and  over  be- 
ginning in  1982). 

Proposal  would  phase  out  the  retirement 
test  over  a  three-year  period,  permitting  $10.- 
000  in  earnings  in  1983,  $15,000  in  1984.  $20.- 
OCO  in  1985  and  unlimited  earnings  there- 
after. 

VIII.  Reduce  long-range  social  security 
taxes:  Assuming  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals, and  those  Introduced  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's Budget  proposals.  It  will  be  possible 
to  lessen  the  Social  Security  tax  Increase  now 
scheduled  for  1985  and  to  actually  decrease 
Social  Security  taxes  below  the  current  level 
in  1990,  (See  chart  below).  Note  that  while 
an  increase  will  again  become  necessary  In 
2020  due  to  the  aging  of  the  population,  the 
rate  will  still  be  lower  than  the  1990-and- 
Bf  ter  rate  scheduled  under  current  law. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY   TAX    RATES    UNDER    PROPOSAL— TAX 
SCHEDULE 

(In  percent) 


- 

Proposal 

Under 

Under 

budget 

worst-case 

Period 

Present  law 

assumptions 

assumptions 

1981 

6.65 

6.65 

6.65 

1982-84 

6.70 

6.60 

6.70 

1985 

7.05 

6.45 

6.95 

1986-89 

7.15 

6.45 

7.05 

1990-2019 

7.65 

6.45 

6.45 

2020  and  after.. 

7.65 

7.55 

7.55 

COST  ANALYSIS  OF  EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OPTIONS 
IPositive  numbers  Indicate  savinss;  negative  numbers  indicate  added  costs  or  amounts  needed  to  meet  cost  of  present  program) 


Item 


Short-range  effect, 
CY  1982-86  • 


Long-range  effect  <> 


Status  of  presenUystem,  deficit -Jll.O    (-110.8)  -1.52^^     (100%) 

Effect  of  budget  proposal 35.5  (36.8)        .20         (15) 

Status  of  program  after  budget  proposals  enacted (-74.0)  -1.32         (87) 

PROPOSAL 

(1)  Cover  sick  pay  in  Ist  6  mo 2.6  (2.6)       .02  (1) 

(2)  Change  computation  points  for  average  indexed 

monthly  earnings  from  age  62  to  age  65 1.3  (1.4)        .39         (26) 

(3)  Increase  bend  points  in  primary  benefit  formula 

bv  50  percent  (instead  of  100  percent)  of  wage 

increases,  1982-87 4.2  (4.7)      1.30         (86) 

(4)  Benefit  rale  of  55  percent  of  primary  benefit  for 

retired  workers  (and  27Vi  percent  for  spouses) 

atage62 17.6         (20.3)       .85         (56) 

(5)  Eliminate  benefits  for  children  of  retired  workers 

aged6264 1.9  (2.0)        .02  (1) 

(6)  Disability  maiimum  family  benefit  applicable  to 


Item 


Short-range  effect. 
CY  1982-86  • 


Long-range  effect  >> 


survivor  and  retirement  cases 2.9 

(7)  Eliminate  windfall  portion  of  benefits  for  persons 

with  pensions  from  noncovered  employment. .  .  6 

(8)  Require  "medical  only"  determination  of  dis- 

ability (i.e.,  exclude  vocational  factors) 7.7 

(9)  Increase  disability  waiting  period  from  5  mo  to 

6  mo -— -  I* 

(10)  Require  disability  prognosis  of  24-1-  mo  dura- 

tion (instead  of  12-1-  mo) '-8 

(11)  Require  30  QC  out  of  last  40  quarters  tor  dis- 

ability  benefits  (instead  of  20/40) 10.0 

(12)  Move  date  for  automatic  benefit  increases  from 

June  to  September  (and  use  12-mo  average)..  6. 3 

(13)  Raise  retirement-test  exemption  for  age  65-f- 

to  $10,000  in  1983,  J15,000  in  1984,  J20,000 

in  1985,  and  eliminate  test  in  1986 -6» 

Total  effect - ■'<6* 


(3.3) 

.10 

CI) 

(.6) 

.10 

(7) 

(9.0) 

.06 

(4) 

(1.5) 

.03 

(2) 

(3.4) 

.07 

(5) 

(11.5) 

.21 

(U) 

(27.8) 

.14 

(9) 

In  bllUona.  Figures  In  parentheses  are 
based  on  "worst  case"  assumptions;  other 
figures  are  based  on  the  expected  economic 
assumptions  (those  in  the  hre^ldent's  Budg- 
et). 

Average-cost  over  75-year  period,  in  per- 
centage of  taxable  payroll.  Figure  in  pa- 
rentheses long-range  effect  of  this  item  as 
percentage  of  actuarial  deficiency  of  present 
program. 

Amount  necessary  to  restore  "financial 
soundness  of  program  over  the  long  range." 

Including  effect  of  additional  net  income 
to  Hospital  Insurance  program. 

ESTIMATED    SHORT-RANGE    EFFECT    OF    PROPOSAL    AS 
COMPARED  WITH  PRESENT  LAW,  FUND  RATIOS  AT  START 

OF  YEAR* 

(In  percent) 


primary-benefit  formula  by  60  percent  (in- 
stead of  100  percent)  of  wage  Increases  in 
1982-87.  Benefit  amounts  are  for  worker  only. 
Worker  Is  assumed  to  reach  exact  age  shown 
in  January. 

■'  "Low  earnings"  are  defined  as  the  Fed- 
eral Minimum  Wage  in  each  past  year,  and 
the  1981  Minimum  increased  by  the  change 
in  average  wages  in  future  years.  "Average 
earnings"  are  defined  as  the  average  wage 
for  Indexing  purposes  In  each  year.  "Maxi- 
mum earnings"  denote  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  in  each  year. 

Assumptions: 

( 1 )  Worker  entered  covered  employment  In 
1956  and  worked  steadily  thereafter. 

(2)  Future  earnings  (for  retirement  In 
1/87)  follow  trend  under  intermediate  as- 
sumptions In  1980  Trustees  Report.^ 


Expected 

economic 

Worse -case 

economic 

conditions 

condit 

ons 

Present 

Present 

Calendar  year 

law 

Proposal 

law 

Proposal 

1981 

23 

23 

23 

23 

1982 

21 

22 

21 

22 

1983 

18 

23 

16 

22 

1984 

16 

25 

•■6 

19 

1985 

14 

28 

(•) 

17 

1986 

16 

30 

(•) 

18 

1987 

22 

•"35 

(•) 

•  21 

Balance  in  combined  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  Hospital 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  at  beginning  of  year 
as  percentage  of  outgo  from  trust  funds  in 
coming  year  (i.e.,  assumes  availability  of 
inter- fund  borrowing) . 

Funds  have  Insufficient  balance  to  pay 
monthly  benefits  (actually,  this  situation 
would  occur  several  months  earlier). 

Funds  exhausted. 

By  1990.  the  fund  ratio  would  be  about 
50%. 

By  1990.  the  fund  ratio  would  be  about 
30To,  and  by  1995  it  would  be  about  50%. 

YEAR-BY-YEAR  COST  ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSAL 
|ln  billions) 


Proposal 

Under  expected 

Under  worst-case 

economic 

economic 

Calendar  year 

assumptions 

assumptions 

1981..... 

JO.  9 

SO.  9 

1982 

9.1 

11.3 

1983 

il.t 

16.2 

1984 

15.7 

■      21.7 

1985 

20.5 

28.1 

1986 

23.9 

33.6 

1981-86 

81.9 

111.8 

ILLUSTRATIVE  BENEFITS  FOR  WORKERS  RETIRING  AT  AGES 
62  AND  65  UNDER  PROPOSAL  AND  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  • 


Earnings  category  i 


Present 
law 


Proposal 


(-7.4)     -.14        (-9) 


Age  62  at  retirement  in  January  1982: 

Low. $247.60  J163.90 

Average _ 372.80  246.80 

Maximum 469.60  310.50 

Age  65  at  retirement  in  January  1982: 

Low 355.30  355.30 

Average.... __.  535.40  535.40 

Maximum 679.30  679.30 

Age  62  at  retirement  in  January  1987: 

Low 384.40  225.20 

Average 580.70  348.30 

Maximum 755.60  430.00 

Age  65  at  retirement  in  January  1987: 

Low 477.10  447.40 

Average 719.00  691.90 

Maximum 942.80  860.30 


"  Includes  effect  of  (1)  55  percent  benefit 
rate  (Instead  of  80  percent)  for  retirement 
at  age  62,  (2)  age-65  computation  point 
(Instead  of  age  62)  for  all  ages  at  retire- 
ment,   and    (3)    increasing   bend   points   In 


RUSSIAN  DAY  OP  SORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  November 
7,  1981,  thie  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
celebrated  the  64th  anniversary  of  the 
"Great  October  Socialist  Revolution."  As 
has  been  their  practice  in  the  past,  the 
Soviet  leaders  proclaimed  their  devotion 
to  world  peace,  at  the  same  time  parad- 
ing before  its  citizens  and  the  rest  of  the 
virorld  an  array  of  military  hardware  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  defensive  needs  of 
the  motherland.  The  anniversary  cele- 
bration was  also  accompanied  by  the 
usual  self-congratulatory  annotmce- 
ments  touting  the  alleged  economic  and 
social  progress  achieved  under  Soviet 
rule,  progress  that  any  knowledgeable 
Soviet  citizen  would  tell  you,  were  he  or 
she  free  to  speaic  freely,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  cruel  hoax  perpetrated  for  over 
half  a  century  on  a  suffering  Russian 
people  and  the  captive  nations  of  com- 
munism. 

In  mentioning  this  notable,  yet  less 
than  fortunate  event,  I  would  lilce  to 
quote  from  a  recent  press  release  from 
the  Congress  of  Russian-Americans: 

On  this  tragic  annlversarj*  of  the  Bolshevik 
takeover  in  Russia,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  reiterates  Itc  continued  concern 
for  the  condition  and  destiny  of  all  people 
living  under  Communist  rule.  Sixty-four 
J  ears  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  which  scarred 
not  only  the  Russian  nation  but  also  the 
entire  free  world:  Lenin  and  his  minority 
party  overthrew  the  democratic  provisional 
Government  of  Russia.  Two  months  later 
the  Bolsheviks  dissolved  the  freely  elected 
constituent  assembly,  in  which  they  had 
polled  only  25 'V  of  the  vote  and  renamed 
the  nation  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Despite  the  bitter  struggle  waged  in  the 
ensuing  civil  war.  which  lasted  more  than 
three  years  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
peasant  and  worker  uprisings  against  Com- 
munist domination,  Lenin  and  his  successors 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  iron  hold 
over  the  people  that  make  ud  the  U  SS.R. 
Moreover,  since  World  War  II.  Communist 
leaders  have  added  to  their  empire  most  of 
Eastern  Europe  This  tvrannv  has  caused 
millions  of  deaths  and  untold  suffering  in 
the  prisons  and  concentration  camps  of  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  and  has  kept  life  at  a 
Eubsistence  level  for  most  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  build-up  of  armaments  in 
conjunction  with  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
.spreading  the  Communist  system  wherever 
possl'Jle  has  caused  the  threat  of  world  war 
to  hane  over  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  for  several  decades.  Furthermore,  un- 
solicited Soviet  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  devoloping  nations  continues  to  cause 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies 


VoT  Sixty-four  years  Russian  Immigrants 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  world  of  the 
dingers  of  communism.  Too  often  they  have 
been  not  only  misunderstood,  but  even  mis- 
taken for  Communists.  As  a  result,  the  word 
"Russian"  has  ironically  l)ecome  synonymous 
with  the  words  "Soviet"  and  "Communist". 
Moreover,  despite  being  the  first  and  fore- 
most victim  of  communism,  the  Russian 
nation  is  not  even  included  on  the  list  of 
captive  nations. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  ever-increasing  threat 
of  Communist  domination  we  appeal  to  all 
people  of  good  will  to  Join  us  in  condemning 
the  Inhuman  and  evil  nature  of  communism, 
reminding  ourselves  of  all  the  people  de- 
prived of  their  basic  human  rights,  defend- 
ing those  persecuted  for  their  religious  be- 
liefs and  praying  for  the  souls  of  the  millions 
of  victims  of  Communist  terror  In  all  captive 
nations. 

DAT    OF    SOaaOW     DECLARED 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding,  I  would 
note  that  at  the  behest  of  the  Congress 
of  Russian-Americans,  the  (jovemors  of 
the  States  of  New  Yorlc,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Jersey,  and  Michigan  have  declared 
November  7,  1981.  to  be  a  "Day  of  Sor- 
row" and  have  urged  our  American  citi- 
zens to  become  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  Communist  form 
of  government.  I  commend  these  gentle- 
men in  calling  to  our  attention  once 
again  the  threat  that  communism  pre- 
sents, not  only  to  these  United  States, 
but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  free  world.* 


ARMS  SALES  TO  PAKISTAN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  carried  a  story 
that  is  as  disturbing  as  it  was  predictable. 
It  was  inevitable  from  the  outset  that 
shortly  after  Congress  approved  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  sell  40  F-16 
fighter  bombers  to  Pakistan,  which  it  did 
on  November  21.  the  Times  would  run 
a  story  with  the  headline:  "India  Says 
It  Will  Counter  Arms  Sale  to  Pakistan." 

Now  we  have  the  story,  along  with  the 
accelerated  arms  race  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent that  was,  that  is,  the  only  pos- 
sible effect  of  this  decision  to  sell  Paki- 
stan fighter  bombers  with  which  it  can 
attack  all  the  major  cities  of  India.  There 
could  be  no  other  result,  as  the  Senate 
was  forwamed. 

On  October  28.  during  the  debate  on 
the  sale  of  AWACS  and  the  F-15  en- 
hancement package  to  Saudi  Arabia,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  two  arms  transfers 
are  related.  I  said  then: 

Pakistan  is  building  a  nuclear  weapon,  very 
likely  with  much  financial  help  from  Libya, 
and  also  from  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Pakistanis 
have  close  contacts  with  the  Saudis,  and 
already  supply  much  of  the  technical  com- 
petence of  the  Saudi  military,  it  being  a 
common  practice  in  that  region  for  dy- 
nasties to  engage  warriors  of  distant  tribes 
for  their  own  defense.  Or  offense.  The  British 
in  their  time  mastered  this  technique. 

Pakistan  will  get  Its  bomb,  from  Libya,  as 
it  were,  and  40  P-16  fighter-bombers  to  de- 
liver the  weapon  from  the  United  States,  if 
another  proposal  of  the  present  administra- 
tion comes  to  fruition.  This  creates  a  stra- 
tegic nuclear  power,  lacking  only  the  fighter 
prote'ition  required  to  strike  in  any  direction 
on  the  compass  The  Saudi  F-15s— with 
Sidewinder  missiles,  long-range  fuel  tanks, 
and  the  AWACS  command  and  control 
guidance  function— provide  fighter  protec- 
tion. No  nation  anywhere  In  the  region  U 
any  longer  secure. 


(75.0)      2.86        (188) 
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This  sequence  wovUd  take  several  years, 
and  several  coups,  but  these  are  plausible, 
even  predictable  It  Is  equally  predictable 
that  India  will  go  to  war  to  prevent  the 
final  consummation  of  the  nuclear  force. 

Though  the  U.S.  Government  may  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  perceive  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
foolhardy  arms  transfer  program,  others 
do  perceive  it.  the  Indians  surely  ap- 
preciate it. 

On  November  21,  when  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed and  then  set  aside  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  the  P-16  sale  to  Paki- 
stan which  I  had  cosponsored,  I  engaged 
in  a  short  colloquy  on  this  subject  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield*.  One  exchange  followed 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  certain 
confidential  assurances  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  alleviated  some  of  his 
concerns  about  the  wisdom  of  selling 
F-16's  to  Pakistan.  I  insert  a  portion  of 
that  colloquy  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  moment?  Before  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  leaves  the  floor,  may  I  ask  him 
two  questions? 

First,  did  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
bizarre  behavior  of  sending  you  a  confiden- 
tial letter  about  public  policy,  on  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  had  expre.ssed  Itself  by  statute, 
assure  you  that  Pakistan  is  not  building  a 
nuclear  weapon?  You  might  have  noticed 
the  article  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
about  the  seizure,  on  October  31.  of  an  Il- 
legal shipment  of  zirconium,  a  key  metal 
used  in  the  construction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  Pakistan.  Second,  did  the  distin- 
guished Senator  ask — and  did  the  Secretary 
tell  the  Senator — if  the  administration  had 
made  any  effort  to  obtain  a  commitment 
from  the  Pakistani  Government  that  these 
weapons  would  not  be  used  against  India? 
It  Is  inconceivable  from  the  point  of  view, 
of  New  Delhi,  that  they  would  not  be. 

There  have  been  two  Indo-Pakistani  wars 
in  this  generation.  In  both  cases.  Pakistanis 
Invaded  India  with  American  weapons  that 
they  had  been  given  to  fight  Russians.  They 
have  never  yet  fought  a  Russian.  They  keep 
fighting  the  Indians.  And  they  keep  getting 
whipped. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  To  respond  to  the  Senator, 
we  did  not  explicitly  get  into  that  part  of 
the  Issue.  I  did  again  raise  that  issue  in  con- 
versation with  the  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  two-thirds  of  the  Pakistani  Army 
today  is  not  on  the  Afghanistan  border:  It  is 
on  the  Indian  border. 

Mr.    MoTNiHAN.    On   the   Punjab    border. 

May  I  make  a  point?  We  necessarily  think 
of  the  world  from  the  part  of  it  we  occupy. 
And  that  Is  normal.  But  we  are  a  world 
power  and  are  obligated  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  in  other  places. 

Let  me  offer  you  a  .scenario.  Pakistan  has 
produced  a  nuclear  weapon.  That  weapon 
Is  delivered  by  an  F-16,  We  have  unwittingly 
given  Saudi  Arabia,  which  has  close  military 
contact  with  Pakistan,  the  F-15.  the  AWACS. 
and  the  sidewinders  to  protect  the  bombing 
missions.  That   is  a  nuclear  weapons  force. 

The  Pakistanis  are  financing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  nuclear  weapons  force  with 
Saudi  money.  The  Pretorlan  Guard  In  Jidda 
is  Pakistani.  That  government  of  2.000 
cousins,  as  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  described  It.  certainly  would  not 
want  Itself  protected  by  Its  own  country. 

We  are  giving  the  Saudis  and  the  Paki- 
stanis together  a  nuclear  weapons  system. 
and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  before  It  Is 
consummated,   the  Indians  will  go  to  war 


We  will  have  a  nuclear  war  In  the  subcon- 
tinent. 

In  bis  confidential  letter,  did  Secretary 
Halg  raise  the  thought?  I  Just  put  It  to  you : 
We  do  not  know  what  it  looks  like  out  there. 

I  am  not  sympathizing  with  the  Indians. 
When  that  bomb  went  off  In  1974,  I  was  in 
New  Delhi  serving  as  our  Ambassador.  I 
recall  saying  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  "You  have  Just  done 
something  disastrous.  You  have  absolute 
hegemony  In  South  Asia  today,  and  yet  you 
set  off  this  bomb."  The  day  will  come  In  10 
years'  time  when  there^wlU  be  a  mogul  gen- 
eral In  power  In  Islamabad  and  he  will  call 
you  up  one  day  and  say,  "I  have  four  bombs, 
one  for  Madras,  one  for  Calcutta,  one  for 
Bombay,  and  one  for  New  Delhi.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  Punjab  and  Kashmir  back 
by  Thursday,  or  we'll  all  meet  In  Heaven  on 
Friday." 

That  Is  geopolitics  for  you. 

Mr.  Hatfuxo.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

That  was  on  November  21.  According 
to  yesterday's  Times,  the  Deputy  Defense 
Minister  of  India,  Mr.  Shivraj  Patil,  has 
now  said  Indian  is  increasing  its  own 
military  preparedness  because  of  the 
sale,  "acting  swiftly  and  in  a  planned 
manner."  Does  that  not  suggest  at  least 
that  some  form  of  military  confronta- 
tion is  envisioned,  if  the  date  has  not 
yet  been  set? 

Mr.  President,  I  insert  the  Times  story 

to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  Record: 

India  Says  It  Will  Counter  Arms  Sale  to 

Pakistan 

(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

New  Delhi.  December  1. — A  Defense 
Ministry  official  told  Parliament  today  that 
India  was  Increasing  Its  military  prepared- 
ness because  of  the  American  sale  of  F-16 
fighters  and  other  sophisticated  arms  to 
Pakistan. 

"We  are  acting  swiftly  and  in  a  planned 
manner."  said  the  official.  Deputy  Defense 
Minister  ShlvraJ  Patil.  who  declined  to  spell 
out  specific  steps  during  testimony  before 
the  upper  house  of  Parliament. 

His  appearance  came  after  considerable 
drum-beating.  Including  a  warning  by  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  that  American  mili- 
tary links  to  Pakistan  were  creating  war 
clouds.  Mr.  Patil  "s  comments,  however,  were 
the  clearest  public  expression  of  Indian  anx- 
iety since  the  United  States  Congress  en- 
dorsed the  arms  sale  last  month. 

Mr.  Patil  essentially  echoes  the  public  In- 
dian view  that  the  presence  of  40  F-16  fight- 
ers and  other  sophisticated  equipment  In 
Pakistan  will  alter  the  military  balance  that 
has  kept  the  peace  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan for  the  last  10  years.  Privately,  some 
Indian  foreign  policy  experts  concede  that 
they  think  the  political  dangers  of  a  restored 
arms-supply  relationship  between  Pakistan 
and  the  United  States  are  far  greater  than 
the  military  risks  to  India's  vastly  larger 
military  machine. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Patil.  striking  a  note  of 
grave  concern  If  not  alarm,  declared  that 
the  transfer  of  the  Jet  fighters,  communi- 
cations systems  and  tanks  in  the  $3.5  billion 
package  Involved  "the  Induction  Into  this 
region  of  a  class  of  armament  at  least  a 
generation  ahead  of  anything  operating  with 
the  other  armed  forces  of  the  subcontinent." 

Contrary  to  reports  from  Washington  and 
Islamabad  that  the  P-16's  would  be  delivered 
gradually  over  several  years.  Mr.  Patil  de- 
clared that  the  planes  were  likely  to  begin 
arriving  "very  soon."  He  said:  "I  think  the 
delivery  could  be  any  time.  Beyond  this  I 
can't  say  anything." 

Mr.  PatU  also  repeated  the  assertions  of 
Mrs.  Gandhi  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  arms  being  sought  by  Pakistan  could  not 


be  Intended  to  repel  any  Soviet  incursion* 
from  Afghanistan.  "The  arms  appear  far  In 
excess  of  Pakistan's  legitimate  defense  re- 
quirements."  Mr.  PatU  said.  He  said  the 
Government  had  told  Pakistan  It  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  arms  sale. 

Mr.  Patil  said  India's  desire  to  buy  still- 
experimental  Mirage  2000  Jet  fighters  from 
France  was  Independent  of  Pakistan's  arms 
purchase  and  he  dismissed  the  contention 
of  one  member  of  Parliament  that  India's 
defense  policies  seemed  reactive. 

He  also  denied  the  burden  of  another 
question  by  saying  that  the  Government  was 
not  trying  to  create  Insecurity  among  In- 
dians by  indicating  that  war  was  inevitable. 
"But  we  are  definitely  trying  to  keep  them 
ready  for  any  eventuality,"  he  added. 

In  Pakistan,  Government  officials  ex- 
pressed fears  last  month  that  India  would 
be  tempted  tc  use  the  arms  purchase  as  a 
pretext  to  attack  Pakistani  installations  to 
humiliate  the  country  and  deflect  any 
resurgence  of  military  might. 

The  long-range  implications  of  Pakistan's 
being  supported  by  the  wealthy  Islamic 
states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  drawing  closer 
to  Washington  are  what  Indian  diplomats 
privately  find  upsetting. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pakistanis,  in  an  attempt 
to  draw  international  attention  to  what  they 
regard  as  Indian  belligerence,  have  offered 
to  discuss  an  agreement  against  war  with 
India.  At  first  this  offer  was  dismissed  by 
India  on  the  ground  it  had  not  been  tendered 
In  a  serious  form.  More  recently.  Indians 
have  declared  that  they  proposed  such  a  pact 
in  1949  and  that  although  Pakistan  spurned 
the  gesture  then,  the  proposal  still  stood.© 


OPPOSITION   TO   THE   GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  distingui.shed  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Senator  Thurmond,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  opposition  to  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Senator  Thurmond's  testimony  should 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Senate  in  providing 
an  analysis  of  the  legal  and  Constitu- 
tional defects  of  the  proposed  Genocide 
Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  32  .vears  and  has 
never  received  Senate  approval,  but  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  testimony  will  be  bene- 
ficial, in  mv  .judgment,  especially  to  new 
Members  who  mav  not  be  fully  familiar 
with  the  manv  defects  of  the  treaty  even 
though  these  defects  have  been  repeated- 
ly brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
in  years  past. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Thurmond's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement   by   Senator   Strom   Thurmond 

Vietnam  over  the  past  several  years  has 
reiortedly  used  poison  gas  Is  a  large-scale 
attempt  to  exterminate  several  antl-Com- 
m\inlst  tribal  groups.  On  June  9.  1981.  Viet- 
nam became  party  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide — the  Genocide  Treaty. 

The  point  Is  this:  The  Genocide  Treaty, 
where  It  should  restrain  atrocity  is  not  ob- 
served, and  where  it  would  be  observed.  It  is 
imnecessary.  In  the  barbaric  nations  of  the 
world,  the  treaty  is  given  llp-.servlce.  In  our 
civilized  free  republic,  the  treaty  would  be 
followed  to  the  letter  and  could  thus  harm 
Irreparably  the  fabric  of  our  Constitutional 
system. 

I    welcome    the    opportunity    to    testify 
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against  the  Genocide  Treaty  because,  in  my 
view,  the  time  has  come  for  the  President  to 
request  the  rturn  of  the  treaty  so  that  the 
Senate  will  not  year-after-year  face  need- 
lessly an  issue  which  has  already  been  effec- 
tively resolved  and  which  is  wasting  the  time 
of  this  institution  to  no  good  purpose  what- 
soever. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  President  to 
express  that  opinion,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
he  will  request  the  return  of  the  treaty  with- 
out further  delay.  Thirty-two  years  of  Sen- 
ale  consideration  Is  long  enough. 

In  my  view,  the  individuals  who  seek  Sen- 
ate consent  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  do  not  understand  the  legal  effect  of 
such  action  in  terms  of  the  domestic  law  of 
the  United  States. 

Unlike  many  other  nations  of  the  world, 
our  Constitution  provides  that  an  interna- 
tional treaty  shall  become  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land"  and  shall  have  the  status  of 
supreme  law  for  all  purposes  of  domestic  law 
in  binding  the  conduct  of  American  citizens 
and  the  States.  In  our  Federal  system,  a 
treaty  does  much  more  than  simply  to  bind 
the  international  conduct  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment as  a  contracting  state. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Genocide  Treaty 
would  become  both  an  international  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  other  con- 
tracting states,  and  it  would  become  bind- 
ing domestic  law  which  would  immediately 
.supersede  all  law  and  practice  InconsLstent 
with  the  treaty.  The  treaty,  being  later  In 
time,  would  nullify  all  provisions  of  Acts  of 
Congress  and  of  all  prior  treaties  of  the 
United  States  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  am  confident  that  virtually  all  Americans 
abhor  even  the  thought  of  genocide.  Every 
thoughtful  American  should,  however,  ana- 
lyze the  actual  effect  that  the  Convention 
would  have  within  the  United  States,  if  the 
Senate  makes  the  error  of  consenting  to  its 
ratification  and  if  the  President  thereafter 
proceeds  to  ratify  the  agreement  and  thus 
causes  it  to  become  law. 

Controversy  surrounds  almost  all  of  the 
nineteen  separate  articles  of  the  Convention. 
I  will  aeal  here  with  a  few  malor  points. 

Article  I  states:  "The  contracting  parties 
confirm  that  genocide,  whether  committed 
In  time  of  peace  or  In  time  of  war.  Is  a  crime 
under  international  law  which  they  under- 
take to  prevent  and  to  punish." 

Article  IV  provides:  "Persons  committing 
genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  article  ITI  shall  be  punished,  whether  they 
are  constitutionally  responsible  rulers,  public 
officials  or  private  Individuals." 

Article  III  specifies:  "The  following  acts 
shall  be  punishable: 

(a)  Genocide: 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide: 

(c)  Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide: 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide: 

(e)  Complicity  In  genocide." 
Questions    concerning    fundamental    con- 
cepts naturally  arise  as  a  first  Issue. 

The  1973  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  states  that  genocide  would 
slmoly  be  added  to  a  list  of  other  agreements 
such  as  "the  protection  of  submarine 
cables  .  .  .  and  antl-soclal  conduct  like  slave 
trading."  That  statement  is  a  dangerous  and 
erroneous  oversimplification. 

The  Convention  would  create  a  series  of 
new  crimes  as  the  sunreme  law  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Constitution  these  new 
crimes  would  "be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land:  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

Matters  concerning  fundamental  criminal 
conduct  involving  murder  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  murder  should  be  primarily  a  mat- 
ter of  State  domestic  Jurisdiction.  The  use 


of  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  area  is 
Inappropriate.  In  effect,  the  Convention 
would  continue  the  policy  made  possible  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  In  Mis- 
souri V.  Holland.  252  US.  416.  in  which  the 
Court  held  that  State  powers  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  government  through  the 
treaty-making  process  as  a  de  facto  method 
of  amending  the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  the  Convention.  If  ratified,  would 
nullify  Article  II,  Paragraph  7.  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  which  expressly  pro- 
hibits that  organization  from  intervening 
in  matters  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  a  country  by  the  method  of  making 
treaiiej  on  domestic  subjects  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  member  countries  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  either  the  Federal  government  or 
of  individual  sovereign  States. 

The  treaty  defines  "genocide"  as  "acts  com- 
mitted with  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  as  such."  Insofar  as  the  specified  acts 
are  already  prohibited  by  law  when  done 
against  individuals.  It  Is  novel  to  contend 
tnat  the  nature  of  the  crime  changes  when 
committed  against  the  same  individuals  as 
a  group. 

In  other  words,  under  our  conmion  law 
tradition  and,  indeed,  as  part  of  our  religious 
heritage,  to  murder  one  man.  for  whatever 
reason,  is  as  Inherently  evil  as  to  murder  a 
group.  That  concept  has  done  more  In  Amer- 
ica to  prevent  genocide  than  any  treaty 
could  ever  do.  Ironically,  the  Genocide 
Treaty  would  erode  that  concept  by  imply- 
ing that  the  life  of  a  group,  or  of  a  group 
member.  Is  somehow  more  valued  than  the 
life  of  an  individual. 

We  should  not  wonder,  then,  that  the 
term  "genocide"  is  loosely  thrown  at  the 
United  States  by  Communist  and  Third 
World  countries  In  the  United  Nations  when 
those  very  countries  have,  by  their  own  con- 
duct. Ignored  the  sacredness  of  individual 
life.  Our  society  is  built  on  respect  for  the 
individual,  a  respect  which  makes  genocide 
impossible. 

There  are  other  less  philosophical  and 
more  technical  objections  to  the  treaty. 

For  example.  Article  VI  of  the  Convention 
would  permit  persons  charged  with  genocide 
to  be  tried  by  "such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  contracting  parties  which  shall  have 
accepted  its  Jurisdiction."  Admittedly,  there 
is  now  no  international  penal  tribunal  of 
that  type  in  existence,  and  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  such  an  international  tribunal 
should  one  be  established. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  if  the  Con- 
vention were  ratified,  a  future  Administra- 
tion could  agree  to  accept  the  Jurisdiction 
of  an  international  penal  tribunal  and  Amer- 
l^:an  citizens  could  bs  called  before  that 
tribunal  to  answer  for  an  International  crime 
without  any  of  the  guarantees  given  a  crim- 
inal d;f?ndant  by  tho  Constitution.  Presum- 
ably, our  courts  would  hold  unconstitutional 
any  proposal  to  send  a  persori  charged  with 
r,  crime  committed  within  the  United  States 
outside  the  country  for  trial,  but  that  is  a 
risk  we  ought  not  to  take. 

I  am  concerned,  too.  that  Article  VII  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated 
in  article  III  shall  not  be  considered  as  polit- 
ical crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition. 

"The  Contracting  Partl-Js  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  laws  and  treaties  in 
force." 

That  Article  would  void  the  provisions 
found  in  most  extradition  treaties  which  al- 
low the  United  States  to  refuse  extradition 
for  offenses  determined  to  be  of  a  political 
or  military  nature. 
For     example,     a     serviceman     could     be 


charged  with  the  crime  of  genocide  for  fight- 
ing enemy  soldiers  in  a  country  which  had 
contracted  with  the  United  States  for  the 
extradition  of  American  nationals.  The  ex- 
traditing state  would  assert  that  the  soldier 
w£s  guilty  of  genocide,  and  under  the  terms 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  refuse 
extradition  on  grounds  that  the  crime 
charged  w^s  a  political  or  military  offense. 

There  is  also  great  potential  for  abuse  of 
the  terms  of  Article  IX  of  the  Convention. 
That  Article  provides  that  disputes  between 
the  contracting  parties  "including  those  re- 
lating to  the  responsibility  of  a  state  for 
genocide  or  lor  any  of  the  other  acts  enu- 
merated "  must  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  the  request  of 
any  party  to  the  dispute.  Under  that  provi- 
sion. Vietnam  could  have  charged  the  United 
States  with  genocide  in  Vietnam  and  brought 
the  issue  before  world  public  opinion  using 
the  forum  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  Slmillarly.  the  Soviet  Union  could 
allege  that  the  murder  or  other  act  of  vio- 
lence against  an  individual  member  of  a 
minority  group  within  the  United  States 
constituted  genocide,  and  wage  an  unfounded 
propaganda  campaign,  again  using  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  as  a  public 
forum. 

The  Committee  also  should  consider  care- 
fully the  potential  Impact  of  the  provision  of 
Article  III  which  makes  criminal  "direct  and 
public  incitement  to  commit  genocide." 

During  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran,  any  num- 
ber of  Americans  urged  massive  military  ac- 
tion against  Iran  in  retaliation  for  the 
hostage  seizure.  Regardless  of  the  wisdom  of 
thai  form  of  outcry,  it  was  protected  speech 
under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
Slates  Constitution. 

Should  the  Genocide  Treaty  become  su- 
preme law.  the  Incitement  provision  of  Ar- 
ticle III  would,  at  a  minimum,  chill  free 
speech  in  any  area  which  might  be  inter- 
preted by  any  contracting  state  as  "incite- 
ment to  commit  genocide." 

Using  the  incitement  provision,  Iran,  as  a 
contracting  party,  could  have  called  the 
United  States  before  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  permitting  editorial  writers, 
citizens  groups,  and  even  individual  citizens, 
the  freedom  to  urge  the  bombing  of  Iran. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  many  legal  and 
political  problems  which  ratification  of  the 
Convention  would  undoubtedly  cause. 

The  Convention  has  proven  ineffective 
where  true  genocide  has  been  committed. 
Where  there  is  no  danger  of  genocide  being 
committed,  the  Convention  would  only  serve 
the  enemies  of  freedom  in  their  effort  to  prop- 
agandize against  the  United  States  and  to 
disrupt  our  internal  domestic  liberties. 

In  preparing  this  statement,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  given  In  1660  by 
Charles  B.  Rix.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Peace  and  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Rlx  stated 
that  the  Genocide  Treaty  would  change  the 
traditional  concept  of  International  law  as 
the  law  of  the  relations  of  states  to  each 
other  into  the  law  of  "relations  of  states 
and  individuals  in  states,  thereby  imposing 
Individual  liability  for  international  law  and 
creating  unknovim  individual  rights." 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  uncharted 
water  alien  to  our  free  traditions  and  funda- 
mentally dangerous  to  our  sovereignty  and 
unique  institutions. 

I  urge  no  action  on  the  Convention  other 
than  its  return  to  the  President  without 
Senate  consent.* 


BILL  KLING— OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  RADIO 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ala- 
bama State  Legislature  recently  adopted 
a  resolution  honoring  Bill  Kling.  Jr..  of 
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Huntsville,    Ala.,    for    his    outstanding 
achievements  in  radio  broadcasting. 

I  have  known  Bill  Kling,  Jr.,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  I  know  he  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  dedication  to 
his  chosen  profession— that  being  a  pro- 
fessional radio  broadcast  journalist.  I 
wish  to  join  the  Alabama  State  Legisla- 
ture in  commending  Bill  Kling.  Jr.,  for 
his  outstanding  achievements. 

Bill  is  the  news  director  of  WLRH, 
public  radio  station  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
the  high  technology  and  space  center  of 
the  South.  Bill  is  a  native  Alabamian  and 
a  graduate  of  the  journalism  school  at 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Bill  has  won  numerous  awards  for 
journalistic  excellence,  including  the 
Alabama  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  society  of  pro- 
fessional journalists  statewide  radio  news 
competitions  for  investigative  reporting, 
spot  news,  and  best  documentary. 

Bill  has  won  the  Troy  State  Univer- 
sity's statewide  Hector  Award  for  pub- 
lic service  newswork  for  the  past  2  years. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  of  this 
fine  young  man  from  my  nome  State. 
His  achievements  and  dedication  to  hard 
work  and  accuracy  make  him  most 
worthy  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  Alabama  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Alabama  State  Legisla- 
ture, HJR  19,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
AI.ABAMA    Statb    Legislatum: — H.J.    Res.    19 
Whereas,  Bill  Kling,  Jr.,  News  Director  of 
WLRH  Public  Radio  In  Huntsville,  is  a  state 
employee:  and 

Whereas,  Bill  Kling,  Jr..  Is  a  native  born 
Alabamian:  and 

Whereas.  Bill  Kling,  Jr.,  Is  the  senior  full- 
time  radio  news  reporter  In  Huntsville;  and 
Whereas,  BlU  Kllng,  Jr.,  airs  live  broad- 
casts of  the  annual  public  forum  that  the 
Huntsvllle-Madlson  County  Legislative  Dele- 
gation holds  prior  to  the  regular  session  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature:  and 

Whereas,  Bill  Kllng,  Jr.,  airs  live  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  meetings  of  the  Huntsville 
City  Council;  and 

Whereas,  Bill  Kllng,  Jr.,  has  won  the  Ala- 
bama Sigma  Delta  Chi  statewide  radio  news 
competitions  for  "Investigative  Reporting," 
"Spot  News."  and  "Best  Documentary";  and 
Whereas,  Bill  Kllng.  Jr.,  has  won  Troy 
State  University  statewide  "Hector"  Award 
for  Public  Service  newswork  for  the  past  two 
years;  now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alabama  House  of 
Representatives,  That  we  hereby  commend 
BlU  Kllng  for  outstanding  achievement  In 
radio  broadcasting  and  for  distinguished 
public  service  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Huntsville  and  North  Alabama. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Mr.  Kllng  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  this  resolution  In  token  of 
our  praise  and  warm,  personal  regard.# 


pated.  This  has  made  any  comparison 
between  1981  figures  and  1980  figures 
difficult.  I  should  be  able  to  resume  the 
yearly  comparison  in  January.* 


U.S.  POPULATION 


•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  aooroxima- 
tions,  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  on  December  1, 1981,  was  230.327,- 
647.  This  represents  an  increase  of  200.- 
037  since  November  1,  1981.  In  1  short 
month  we  have  added  enough  people  to 
our  population  to  fill  the  entire  city  of 
Roanoke.  Va..  two  times. 

The  final  count  of  the  1980  census  was 
5  million  more  than  what  was  antici- 


AMERICAN  TUNA  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31  of  this  year  I  introduced  S.  1564, 
the  American  Tuna  Protection  Act. 
along  with  14  cosponsors.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  all  tuna  within  the  200- 
mile  economic  zone  established  by  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  (FCMA) . 

Last  year  Public  Law  96-339  was 
enacted  as  an  attempt  to  alleviate  over- 
fishing of  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  by  Jap- 
anese longliners.  While  this  was  an  im- 
portant first  step  it  has  not  solved  the 
problems  caused  by  Japanese  longlining 
in  U.S.  waters.  It  has  not  resulted  in 
increased  observer  coverage  of  foreign 
longline  fishing  vessels  as  intended. 

Further,  annual  reports  to  Congress, 
as  provided  for  in  the  act,  on  the  status 
of  bluefin  tima  stocks  will  not  serve  to 
increase  our  knowledge  on  the  health  of 
the  stocks  since  the  information  would 
be  available  in  any  case. 

S.  1564  will  effectively  address  the 
multiple  problems  of  dwindling  Atlantic 
bluefin  stocks,  the  incidental  taking  of 
large  numbers  of  swordfish,  marlin  and 
sharks  by  Japanese  longliners,  the  gear 
conflicts  between  U.S.  commercial  fisher- 
men and  Japanese  longliners,  and  the 
problems  of  developing  tuna  fisheries  in 
our  trust  territories.  However,  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  some  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  intentions  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
clearly  state  my  position  on  a  few  im- 
portant issueSv 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  stocks 
of  bluefin  tuna  are  gravely  diminished 
in  the  western  Atlantic.  At  a  recent  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Conser- 
vation of  Atlantic  Tuna  (ICCAT)  Ad- 
visory Committee  meeting,  data  was 
presented  showing  that  stocks  of  l-to-4- 
year-old  bluefin  have  dwindled  to  one- 
twentieth  of  their  1960  levels.  Since  they 
spawn  at  age  6  to  10,  fewer  and  fewer 
bluefin  are  reaching  maturity.  This  is 
despite  rigid  controls  imposed  upon  U.S. 
fishermen  by  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  (NMFS)  limiting  their  take 
of  bluefin. 

Clearly,  past  attempts  at  conservation 
and  management  of  bluefin  tuna  through 
ICCAT  resolutions  have  been  ineffective. 
This  bill  is  not  intended  to  supplant 
ICCAT  but  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  the 
tuna  in  our  waters  just  as  87  other 
coastal  nations  have,  including  nearly 
every  ICCAT  member  nation.  In  so  doing, 
we  will  close  a  loophole  in  the  PCMA 
and  insure  future  stocks  of  tuna  and 
billfish  for  tens  of  thousands  of  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishermen  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

May  I  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  not  our  intent  to  forego  international 
management  of  tuna.  However,  as  a 
practical  matter  it  is  possible  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  western  Atlantic  bluefin 
stocks  by  passing  S.  1564  and  curtailing 


the  taking  of  bluefin  from  the  U.S.  200- 
mile  economic  zone  by  foreign  interests. 

Bluefin  congregate  near  our  shores  for 
spawning  and  feeding,  thus  making  them 
easy  to  catch  despite  dwindling  numbers. 
This  is  precisely  why  the  Japanese,  de- 
spite intense  political  pressure,  have  con- 
tinued to  longline  for  bluefin  in  our  200- 
mile  zone.  This  fact  also  counters  the 
argument  that  if  we  stop  foreign  vessels 
from  fishing  for  tuna  in  our  waters  they 
will  simply  move  to  the  high  seas  and 
catch  the  same  amount  there. 

As  an  instrument  to  collect  scientific 
data  ICCAT  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  essential.  Clearly  it  is  important  to 
internationally  manage  tuna.  Our  bill 
does  nothing  to  prevent  this  and  may 
well  be  the  spur  ICCAT  nations  need  to 
seriously  negotiate  an  effective  interna- 
tional regime. 

Some  believe  that  gear  confiicts  be- 
tween United  States  and  Japanese 
fishermen  can  be  alleviated  through  ad- 
ministrative regulations.  If  so,  why 
has  this  not  been  done  already?  The  fact 
is,  the  United  States  has  no  real  control 
over  Japanese  longliners  fishing  for  tuna 
in  our  PCZ  either  through  domestic  law 
or  international  convention. 

At  the  recent  ICCAT  meeting  which 
ended  on  November  18,  the  United  States 
proposed  that  a  quota  be  placed  on  the 
taking  of  western  Atlantic  bluefin.  The 
proposed  quota  is  essentially  zero,  with  a 
small  tonnage  divided  among  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Canada  mainly  to 
monitor  the  stocks. 

While  we  appreciate  the  State  De- 
partment's understanding  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem,  this  is  a  drastic 
shift  in  policy  compared  v/ith  the  nego- 
tiating posture  we  understood  the  State 
Department  would  take  at  ICCAT,  which 
was  to  recommend  a  coastal  State  prefer- 
ence regime  where  fishermen  from 
coastal  States  would  have  the  first  op- 
portunity to  take  stocks  in  their  waters. 

A  zero  quota  would  mean  that,  once 
again,  the  U.S.  fishermen  would  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  U.S.  tuna  policy.  A 
zero  quota  for  bluefin  would  not  address 
the  problems  of  gear  conflicts  or  inci- 
dental catches  since  Japanese  longlining 
could  continue  in  our  FCZ  for  bigeye  and 
yellowfin  tuna. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  a  zero  quota  will  even  help  bluefin 
stocks  since  non-ICCAT  nations  and  even 
ICCAT  nations  which  go  through  a  sim- 
ple objection  procedure  will  still  be  able 
to  take  bluefin  from  the  western  Atlantic. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
address  the  effects  that  changing  our 
juridical  position  on  tuna  through 
S.  1564  will  have  on  the  Pacific  tuna 
fishery. 

To  begin,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  present  U.S.  position  on  tuna  is  the 
extreme  minority  position  worldwide, 
with  87  coastal  nations  now  claiming 
control  of  tuna.  The  situation  was  vastly 
different  when  the  present  U.S.  policy 
originated.  We  are  now  operating  In  a 
confrontational  manner  and  are  forcing 
our  policies  on  the  world  largely  through 
the  use  of  embargoes  on  the  importation 
of  tuna  products  into  the  United  States. 
Resentment  against  this  U.S.  policy  is 
building. 


Clearly,  the  current  U.S.  position  has 
not  resulted  in  effective  international 
management  of  Pacific  tuna.  Yellowfin 
tuna  were  managed  in  the  eastern  Pacific 
through  the  Inter -American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission  (lATTC).  Conserva- 
tion efforts  ended,  however,  when  Mex- 
ico and  Costa  Rica  withdrew  from  the 
lATTC  in  1978  and  1979,  respectively. 

According  to  the  Director  of  the 
lATTC  the  lack  of  management  has  re- 
sulted in  yellowfin  stocks  slipping  below 
optimum  levels  in  just  2  fishing  years. 
Currently  the  lATTC  has  but  six  mem- 
bers: the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan, 
France,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama.  Even  if 
the  embargoes  on  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica 
force  these  countries  back  into  the 
lATTC  fold,  the  antagonism  and  resent- 
ment that  has  built  up  will  keep  Pacific 
tuna  conservation  efforts  in  constant 
turmoil. 

Current  U.S.  policies  are  also  severely 
hurting  our  own  trust  territories  in  the 
Pacific.  Many  of  these  small  govern- 
ments have  only  one  resource — tuna. 
But  they  believe  their  interests  have 
been  bargained  away  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  support  a  small  but 
wealthy  U.S.  distant  water  tuna  fleet. 
Because  of  this  they  are  dependent  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  combined  ocean  area  within  the 
200-mile  zones  of  the  trust  territories  is 
3  million  .square  nautical  miles,  30  per- 
cent of  the  South  Pacific,  or  an  area 
greater  than  the  200-mile  zone  of  the 
continental  United  States  plus  Alaska. 
This  is  precious  acreage,  particularly  to 
our  Defense  Department,  and  the 
amount  of  im tapped  tuna  resource  in 
this  area  is  enormous.  However,  due  to  a 
lack  of  interest  in  this  resource  by  the 
U.S.  distant  water  fleet,  some  of  these 
Island  nations  have  resorted  to  fishing 
agreements  with  Asian  nations,  among 
others. 

The  proposed  legislation,  S.  1564,  will 
help  our  trust  territories  and  tuna  con- 
servation efforts  by  swinging  U.S.  policy 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  demonstrating  to  other  nations  our 
willingness  to  cooperate,  we  can  open  the 
doors  to  fruitful  negotiation  of  a  stable 
conservation  regime.  This  will  never 
occur  if  we  ignore  the  right  of  coastal 
States  where  a  large  part  of  the  resource 
exists.  Additionally,  we  see  no  evidence 
that  our  distant  water  tuna  fleet  will 
be  hurt  by  a  change  in  the  U.S.  juridical 
position  on  tuna. 

We  know  that  our  distant  water  tuna 
fleet  is  an  important  segment  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry.  S.  1564  will  most  cer- 
tainly not  result  in  a  collapse  of  the 
U.S.  tuna  industry.  The  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act  and  the  import  prohibi- 
tions of  section  205  of  the  FCMA  will 
remain  intact.  Hopefully,  a  more  coop- 
erative U.S.  stance  will  reduce  the  need 
for  these  measures  since  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer bears  the  burden  of  their  use. 

In  1980  over  $8  million  were  paid 
through  the  Fisherman's  Protective  Act 
to  reimburse  U.S.  purse  seiners  for  losses 
resulting  from  seizure  by  foreign  na- 
tions. Further,  U.S.  consumers  must  pay 
higher  prices  for  tuna  every  time  an  em- 
bargo is  used. 


Unfortunately,  past  U.8.  policy  has 
created  a  situation  in  which  it  is  quite 
lucrative  for  the  U.S.  tima  fleet  to  de- 
pend on  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  force  access  into 
waters  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
conclusion  that  passage  of  S.  1564  will: 
alleviate  overfishing  of  bluefin  tuna,  gear 
conflicts,  and  incidental  killing  of  sword- 
fish,  marlin,  and  sharks  by  Japanese 
longliners  fishing  in  the  U.S.  waters  off 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts;  help  our 
trust  territories  gain  financial  independ- 
ence; and  create  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  negotiating  effective  interna- 
tional conservation  and  management 
regimes.* 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  fighting  for  many  months  now  to 
get  something  done  to  reduce  interest 
rates.  The  high  interest  rates  of  the  last 
12  months  have  pushed  us  into  a 
recession. 

No  sector  of  the  economy  has  been 
hurt  more  than  housing.  I  have  been  for- 
tunate to  hear  from  many  representa- 
tives of  the  home  building  industry  on 
the  problems  they  face  because  of  high 
interest  rates. 

I  invited  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Swope,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Builders 
Association  to  testify  at  a  recent  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Senate  Task  Force  on 
Interest  Rates.  His  testimony  hits  at  the 
heart  of  the  problems  being  caused  by 
high  interest  rates,  and  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  testimony  in  the 
Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  of  Edwin  J.  Swope 

My  name  is  Edwin  Swope,  I  live  near 
Harrisonburg  in  the  heart  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia.  I'm  a  builder  and  I 
also  operate  a  small  family  farm.  This  year 
I'm  president  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Builders  Association,  a  small  grass-roots  or- 
ganization, one  of  800  local  groups  affiliated 
with  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  Our  membership  Includes  builders, 
subcontractors,  local  banks  and  thrift  Insti- 
tutions, realtors,  and  many  other  small  busi- 
nessmen who  furnish  goods  and  services  to 
build  our  communities. 

I'm  not  here  Just  to  repeat  bad  economic 
news  .  .  .  like  yesterday's  headlines  about 
housing  starts  being  at  their  all-time  lowest 
level.  What  I  do  want  to  say  here  is  that 
things  are  much  worse  than  those  dismal 
statistic  suggest.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  use 
myself  as  an  example,  perhaps  I  can  show 
you  what  I  mean. 

I'm  a  residential  builder.  For  the  past  ten 
years  I've  built  an  average  of  five  houses  a 
year.  But  1981  has  been  a  nightmare.  The 
housing  market  in  our  area  is  dead,  as  It  is 
in  many  other  areas.  And  the  new  houses 
that  can't  be  sold  are  probably  going  to  bury 
those  builders  who  have  survived  so  far.  I'm 
Just  finishing  a  house  and  I'm  afraid  I  won't 
be  able  to  sell  it  because  there  aren't  many 
people  who  can  qualify  for  a  loan  to  buy  a 
$60,000  house  like  mine  even  if  they  want 
or  need  to.  High  interest  rates  have  got  peo- 
ple scared  to  death.  Many  have  just  given  up 
hope  of  ever  owning  a  home  of  their  own. 

I  frankly  don't  know  if  I  can  survive  In  the 
building  business.  If  I  am  forced  to  lay  off 
the  three  people  who  have  worked  with  me 
all  these  years.  I  doubt  that  I  can  rehire 
them  when,  and  if.  things  get  better.  And 


I'm  one  of  the  lu:ky  ones.  I've  survived  this 
far.  But  I  know  from  first-hand  experience 
that  t.iere  are  a  lot  of  builders  in  our  ptrt 
of  the  country  just  hanging  on  because  their 
lenders  and  suppliers  and  subcontractor.: 
aren't  willing  to  put  theni  out  of  business 
by  demanding  overdue  payments.  My  per- 
sonal experience,  and  that  of  those  I  work 
with,  has  proved  this  to  us:  that  as  bad  as 
all  the  national  statistics  are  about  busi- 
ness failures  in  the  building  industry,  things 
are  much  worse  at  the  grass  roots  level  than 
those  figures  Indicate. 

Just  last  week  we  held  our  annual  Joint 
meeting  with  the  other  builder  associations 
In  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  This  year.  In 
keeping  with  our  National  Associations' 
"Unlock  the  Economy"  theme,  we  Invited 
Realtors,  auto  dealers,  and  farmers  to  meet 
and  share  their  views  with  us.  All  of  us 
are  small  businessmen  and  we  all  have 
common  concerns  and  fears.  We  also  have 
conunon  goals.  We  all  suppori  efforts  to  con- 
trol Inflation,  to.  reduce  federal  spending, 
to  stimulate  savings  and  Investment  and 
production.  But  our  biggest  fear  Is  that  our 
business  won't  survive  long  enough  to  enjoy 
th3  Improved  economy  that  is  supposedly 
Just  around  the  corner.  The  remedy  of  high 
Interest  rates  may  kill  the  patient  before 
it  cures  the  disease  of  inflation.  We're  afraid 
that  government  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
is  based  Just  on  theory  and  statistics  rather 
than  the  real  needs  of  real  people.  We're 
afraid  that  our  government  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  Wall  Street  than  Main  Street. 
None  of  us  is  suggesting  that  there  are 
simple.  o,ulck  answers  to  the  problems  of 
Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates.  After  all. 
those  economists  and  planners  who  clalmj 
to  have  all  the  answers  cant  agree  on  whr.l 
to  do.  But  ordinary  people  don't  need  com- 
puters or  research  studies  to  know  this: 
When  money  finally  does  be;ome  available 
at  affordable  rates,  the  price  of  housing  Is 
going  to  skyrocket.  That  means  more  Infla- 
tion, and  another,  deadlier  cycle  of  higher 
Interest  rates.  "The  longer  high  Interest  rates 
continue  now.  the  worse  our  national  econ- 
omy   will    suffer    in    the   future. 

We  are  told  there  is  a  Trojan  Horse  some- 
where here  in  the  capitol.  Well,  let's  color 
it  "high  Interest  rates"  because  inside  that 
policy  are  hidden  the  weapons  that  will  kill 
off  tlie  small  businessman.  .  .  .  the  builder, 
the  farmer,  and  others  who  produce  the 
essential  needs  of  this  nation. 

What  I've  tried  to  convey  to  you  here 
today  is  my  personal  experience  of  the 
e.-Jonomic  damage  that  high  Interest  rates 
are  Inflicting  on  builders  like  me  But— as 
a  builder,  a  farmer,  and  a  family  man — I  am 
also  concerned  with  the  social  consequences 
of  this  high  interest  rate  policy.  I  have  to 
wonder  if  my  children  and  their  generation 
will  be  able  to  realize  the  American  dream 
of  home  ownership  that  has  been  our  coun- 
try's special  blessing.  Our  nation  has  always 
placed  a  high  prloritv  on  decent,  affordable 
housing  for  all  Ite  citizens.  Now  I'm  not  sure 
that  our  government  Is  still  committed  to 
that  priority  or  that  it's  support  of  a  hlph 
interest  rate  poUcv  will  let  us  accomplish 
the  goal  of  affordable  housing. 

I  wish  I  could  have  expressed  better  the 
feelings  of  the  people  with  whom  I  work 
back  homt.  And  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
confident  about  the  future.  But  at  least  your 
willingness  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  small 
business  men  like  myself  is  encouraging. 
Thank  you.© 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RURAL 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  devel- 
opments in  rural  education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  since  1977  when 
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I  was  dismayed  to  leam  that  the  Federal 
education  agency — then  the  Office  of 
Education  in  HEW— had  not  even  one 
of  its  thousands  of  staff  members  as- 
signed to  this  important  segment  of  the 
education  enterprise. 

Secretary  Bell,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
has  given  far  more  than  lipservice  to 
the  unique  concerns  of  small  schools. 
The  following  statement  of  policy,  pre- 
sented to  the  Rural  Education  Associa- 
tion at  the  October  13  meeting  in  Tucson, 
Is  gratifying,  indeed,  to  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  over  the  pattern  of  neglect 
which  has  denied  rural  and  small  schools 
their  fair  share  of  appropriate  assist- 
ftncft 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  policy 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  statement  follows : 
A  RtnuL  Education  Policy  for  the  1980's* 

Historically  Federal  and  State  policies 
have  tended  to  militate  against  rural  schools 
because  of  the  Inherent  characteristics  of 
rural  areas.  The»e  chara.'^teristlcs  are  usually 
described  as  (1)  population  sparslty.  (2) 
geographic  Isolation,  (3)  smallness  of  size. 
(4)  scarcity  of  resources  and  (5)  cultural 
dlfferentness.  Policy  makers  at  all  levels  ei- 
ther iRnore  rural  LEAs  or  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate them  through  imposition  of  unreason- 
able standards  or  consolidations.  Neglect  of 
rural  concerns  \-,  further  encouraged  by  the 
demographic  fact  of  life  that  rural  areas 
have  fewer  voters  and  less  political  clout 
than  urban  preas.  Therefore,  even  though 
66  percent  of  the  LEAs  In  U.S.  are  rural 
(11.000  of  the  17.000)  urban  LEAs  receive 
the  most  attention,  services  and  funds.  This 
has  lead  rural  personnel  to  describe  them- 
selves a.s  pn  aserleved  minority  and  to  raise 
the  question  of  eaultv  In  matters  of  Federal 
and  State  educational  policies. 

Tn  response  to  the  concerns  of  this  slenlfl- 
cant  constituency  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion adopts  the  following  as  nollcy:  Rural 
schools  will  share  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
urban  and  suburban  schools  the  Informa- 
tion, service"!,  pssl^tance  and  funds  available 
from  or  throuph  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion  and   Its  programs. 

Toward  this  end  the  Department  will  take 
the  followlni?  steps: 

1.  Expand  the  dita  base  on  the  condition 
of  education  In  rural  areas. 

2.  Support  research  and  dissemination  ef- 
forts to  develop  knowledge  of  special  currl- 
cTilar.  orgHnl7atlon.  personnel  and  support 
services  needed  for  rural  schools. 

3.  Institute  two-way  communications  with 
the  rural  constituency  through  local.  State 
and  Nntlonnl  networks  of  rural  nersonnel. 

4.  Monitor  Department  oroeram  regula- 
tions. ellglhlMtv  and  evaluation  criteria,  sub- 
regulatory  directives  and  administrative  poli- 
cies to  ensure  eaiilty  for  all  LEAs  regardless 
of  Rl7e.  location  or  condition. 

6.  Provide  for  consultative  assistance  to 
rural  educational  entitles  towards  the  goal 
of  Improving  the  quality  of  education  In 
rural  areas. 

All  offices  In  the  Deoartment  are  Instructed 
to  act  In  accordance  with  this  policy. 

Mr.  MKLCHiTR.  Further.  Mr.  Ptps)- 
dent.  I  am  jmnres.sed  with  the  "tell  it 
like  it  Is"  oual'tv  of  a  naoer  bv  Dr.  Nor- 
man Hearn.  .<;en*or  Dolicv  analvst  of  the 
Office  of  Flementary  and  Seconrtary  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Department  of  Education. 

•  This  policy  was  announced  October  13. 
1981  bv  Elam  Hert7lor.  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary,  renresentlne  Secretary  Bell 
sneaklne  at  the  Tucson.  Arizona.  Convention 
of  the  Rural  Education  Association 


Dr.  Heam  was  designated  as  the  rural 
spokesman  for  the  Department  after 
months  of  urging  on  my  part  that  some- 
one from  within  the  agency  be  named 
as  the  contact  person  for  rural  education. 
It  was  a  wise  choice  and  I  hope,  what- 
ever the  future  holds  for  the  Department, 
that  Dr.  Heam  will  continue  his  present 
responsibilities  as  the  "point  man"  for 
rural  education  at  the  policy  level.  His 
commonsense  is  essential  to  continued 
progress. 

i  ask  that  Dr.  Hearn's  paper  "The 
Roots  of  Rural  Educational  Inequity — 
or  How  Country  Folks  Get  Whipsawed 
and  Bushwacked"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  paper  follows: 
The  Roots  of  Rural  Educational  Inequity — 

Ob  How  Country  Polks  Get  Whipsawed 

AND  Bushwhacked 

Rural  folks  have  borne  the  Indignities  of 
"hicks",  "bumpkin",  "red-neck"  and  other 
such  name-calling  and  stereotyping  since 
time  immemorial.  Even  the  dictionary  car- 
ries the  message.  City  means  "civilized";  ur- 
ban means  "urbane"  or  "sophisticated". 
Rural  has  always  meant  "crude"  or  "peasant". 
Country  implies  "uncultured"  as  in  "Hee- 
Haw"  and  "Lefs-all-laugh-at-them."  Most 
rural  people  respond  to  such  ridicule  good- 
naturedly  and  without  rancor. 

But  this  historic  baggage  of  biases  has 
inHuenced  our  thinking  about  rural  educa- 
tion and  our  public  policies  regarding  rural 
schooling  with  some  serious  consequencea 
A:;  Paul  Nachtigal  points  out  in  "Improving 
Rural  Schools,"  policy  makers  regard  the 
"reality"  of  the  rural  schools  condition — 
sparsity.  isolation,  smallness  and  limited  eco- 
nomic base — in  negative  terms.  This  bias 
has  led  to  public  policies  that  either  Ignore 
them,  neglect  them  or  stamp  them  out.  The 
evidence  is  monumental  that  this  Is  exactly 
what  has  happened.  During  the  past  75  years 
small  schools  everywhere  were  turned  into 
storage  sheds  or  antique  barns,  and  rural 
children,  In  the  name  of  reform,  were  hauled 
out  of  their  home  communities  to  larger 
urban  centers. 

But  we  need  not  point  accusing  fingers  at 
some  ambiguous  "they"  as  in  "They-dld-lt- 
to-us."  As  in  Pogo,  "we"  is  "us".  The  fact  is 
that  those  who  molded  and  enforced  rural 
education  policies  during  the  past  75  years 
came  from  rural  schools.  The  leaders  of  the 
school  consolidation  movement,  for  example, 
were  country  born  and  reared.  Neither  can 
we  escape  the  fact  that  we  taught  ourselves 
that  we  were  somehow  inferior,  that  we 
must  put  country  ways  behind  us  and  cam- 
ouflage the  nature  of  our  rural  birth  with 
r,  gloss  of  erudition.  Only  recently  as  cities 
began  to  groan  under  their  burden  of  large 
numbers  and  deteriorating  environments  has 
It  become  "chic"  to  even  confess  our  rural 
heritage.  We  may  even  brag  a  bit  about  our 
good  fortune,  though  we  know  that  past 
bias  and  resultant  inequity  have  hurt  us 
and  our  children 

It  is  obvious  that  the  tap  root  of  rural 
educational  Inequity  is  a  cultural  prejudice 
but  the  off  shoots  are  not  nearly  as  con- 
spicuous. It  is  my  purpose  to  expose  as  many 
of  these  roots  and  offshoots  as  possible  In 
the  hope  that  future  public  policies  will  not 
penalize  rural  areas  and  thus  rural  children 
and  adults. 

One  basic  source  of  anti  rural  bias  is  the 
"big-is-better"  syndrome.  The  American  pre- 
occupation with  bigness — tall  buildings,  big 
crowds,  mass  markets — has  caused  policy 
makers  to  arrange  their  priorities  by  the 
numbers  rather  than  by  the  intensity  of  the 
human  need. 

The  crltlcalness  of  a  problem  becomes  a 
function  of  the  deirree  of  concentration  of 
students.  This  works  against  rural  areas  In 


two  ways:  (1)  a  large  quantity  of  learners 
becomes  a  precondition  for  a  quality  cur- 
riculum, and  (2)  a  large  concentration  of 
non-learners  constitutes  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  a  similar  number  of  dispersed  non- 
leamers  (underachievers  and  dropouts,  for 
example).  When  translated  into  grants-mak- 
ing policy  this  means  that  agencies  will  give 
more  rating  points  for  such  concentrations, 
thereby  penalizing  rural  areas  because  of  dis- 
persion. Rural  and  small  schools  lose  on  at 
least  two  counts:  (1)  they  don't  have  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  and  therefore  in  any  com- 
petition with  populous  schools  they  appear 
less  cost  effective  and  (2)  guidelines  and  the 
laws  for  formula-grant  allocations  often 
specify  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  before 
an  LEA  is  eligible  for  a  share  of  the  monies — 
cutting  them  off  at  the  pass,  so  to  speak 
Ironically,  the  large  number  of  LEAs  works 
against  rural  areas  when  it  comes  to  sharing 
Information  and  receiving  assistance.  A  com- 
mon exclamation  is:  "There  are  too  damn 
many  of  them".  (U.OOO  LEAs  are  under  1500 
enrollment).  Unabashedly,  agency  personnel 
picparlng  mailing  lists  or  assistance  sched- 
uler will  state  that  it  Is  not  feasible  to  notify 
so  many. 

Small  rural  schools  are  expected  to  find  out 
about  financial  opportunities,  technical  as- 
sistance or  promising  research  and  success- 
ful practices  through  some  kind  of  telepathy 
or  hearsay  network;  or  they  are  to  read  some 
expensive  and  obscure  publication,  such  as 
the  Conmierce  Business  Dally  or  the  Federal 
Register. 

Another  curious  thing  happens  to  rural 
areas  when  legislators  sit  down  to  design  a 
formula  for  distributing  public  monies. 
Though  obviously  It  would  cost  more  to  pro- 
vide a  really  quality  education  for  the  rural 
disadvantaged  child  In  small  and  Isolated 
schools,  when  it  comes  to  distributing  funds 
to  States  to  help  these  same  kids,  the  per- 
pupil  expenditure  (PPE)  gets  cranked  in  to 
the  formula  as  if  PPE  were  the  real  cost  of  a 
truly  quality  education.  A  rural  State  gets 
less  per  child  because  It  "costs  less"  than  a 
hlfTher  cost  State.  Tn  this  way  policy  makers 
and  legislators  blithely  perpetuate  the  pov- 
erty-level education  of  less  affluent  areas  un- 
der the  guise  of  administering  programs  de- 
sl;!iied  to  address  the  causes  of  Inequality. 
Schools  that  have  spent  less  (because  they 
can't  afford  It)  get  less  because  they  didn't 
hara  It  to  spend. 

Another  manifestation  of  a  subtle  bias  thp.t 
causes  unintended  harm  Is  the  habit  of  policy 
makers  and  grants  administrators  to  favor  a 
"commitment"  by  the  local  educational 
agency  when  deciding  who  shall  be  funded. 
Surrogates  for  this  commitment  are  usually 
"matching  funds"  or  "full-time  staff"  or 
"short-term  phase-In".  Though  the  oblecfive 
of  encouraging  local  contdnuation  or  adop- 
tion by  such  commitment  is  commendable, 
the  side  effect  Is  to  exclude  the  small  and 
rural  LEAs  tha*  lack  financial  ability  to  make 
such  a  commitment.  Self  exclusion  by  LEAs 
often  take-!  place  ud  front  before  the  applica- 
tion. Or.  if  apDilcatlons  is  made,  the  funding 
agency  exclude.-;  LEAs  during  the  proposal 
review  process  when  this  "commitment  fac- 
tor" )s  given  s->eclal  weight  in  the  funding 
decision.  This  is  a  case  where  a  noble  pro- 
gram purpose  subverts  a  basic  Intent  of  the 
program,  such  a  serving  the  most  needy. 

Oood  intentions  also  mask  the  root  cause 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation by  government  and  private  funding 
agencies.  That  is  found  in  the  national  mania 
to  achieve  pseudo  sophistication  for  an 
otherwise  simple  process  of  grants  making  by 
aping  the  tareon  of  the  research  and  manage- 
ment sciences  fields.  Specifications  for  prol- 
ect  applications  often  read  ll^e  a  foreign  lan- 
guage text.  This  practice  has  Intimidated  the 
harried  school  administrators  from  even 
walking  onto  the  field  of  competition  for 
grants. 
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The  avowed  purpose  of  requiring  compre- 
hensive needs  assessments,  measurable  ob- 
jectives, elaborate  research  designs,  valid  and 
reliable  instrumentation,  PERT  and  Gannt 
charts,  significance  tests  and  other  such 
technical  provisions  is  to  ensure  a  well-con- 
structed and  well  executed  project  and  pro- 
gram. But  the  larger  unintended  effect  of 
these  requirements  often  is  to  skew  the  out- 
come of  the  program  from  that  of  meeting 
pupil  needs  to  that  of  serving  the  informa- 
tion and  professional  growth  needs  of  re- 
searchers and  administrators.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  Is  an  Inverse  ratio  between 
ability  to  get  a  grant  and  the  need  for  a 
grant.  As  grantsmanshlp  is  so  rewarded,  small 
school  administrators  who  have  little  time 
for  such  falderal  because  they  may  be  driving 
buses,  or  counting  lunch  money  will  continue 
to  lose.  The  capability  to  master  the  grants 
process  becomes  more  important  than  the 
need,  capability  and  motivation  to  serve 
cbUdren. 

The  most  subtle  but  effective  way  that 
small  and  rural  schools  are  penalized  In  the 
grants-awarding  process  is  through  the  Im- 
position of  common  criteria  for  rating  pro- 
posals and  applications.  A  few  examples  of 
the  most  widely  used  criteria  illustrate  the 
built-in  bias. 

Typically  a  "Plan  of  Operation"  criterion 
awards  points  for  a  "clear  description  of  how 
the  applicant  will  provide  equal  access  and 
treatment  of  the  traditionally  under-repre- 
sented, including  minorities,  women,  elderly 
and  handicapped."  Rural  communities  are 
often  homogenous  and  have  few  or  no  minor- 
ities; womens'  roles  are  traditional;  the  el- 
derly are  usually  occupied;  and  the  handi- 
capped are  dispersed — all  enough  to  not  only 
make  a  plan  futile,  but  to  discourage  appli- 
cants even  before  they  lose  on  points. 

The  "quality  of  key  personnel"  criterion, 
on  the  surface,  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly 
objective  criterion;  but  rural  schools  are  Im- 
mediately at  a  severe  disadvantage  because 
of  low  pay  and  the  Isolation  factor  which 
makes  recruitment  and  retention  of  highly 
qualified  personnel  difficult.  Raters  of  pro- 
posals usually  consider  degrees  and  years  of 
experience  a!>  quality  points,  both  standards 
not  usually  found  In  rural  areas. 

Even  more  inappropriate  Is  the  com- 
monly used  "tlme-committed-to-]ob"  stand- 
ard. Rural  personnel  are  notorious  for  their 
many  occupational  hats — drivers,  part-time 
teachers,  business  managers,  etc.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  a  small  rural  school  could  toler- 
ate personnel  devoting  fulltime  to  one  Job. 
Furthermore.  It  presents  an  awkward  per- 
sonnel situation  when  a  full-time  State  or 
Federal  project  director  is  prohibited  by 
audit  threats  from  sharing  routine  duties 
with  regular  personnel. 

The  almost  universal  inclusion  of  a  "budg- 
et-and-cost-effectlve"  criterion  Is  espeslally 
detrimental  to  small  and  rural  schools.  Cost 
effectiveness  Is  usually  determined  by  look- 
ing at  a  quotient  derived  by  dividing  the 
number  of  pupils  into  total  dollars.  If  the 
LEA  designs  a  comprehensive,  quality  pro- 
gram their  ratio  will  be  bad  because  a 
quality  education  for  a  small  number  of 
pupils  requires  a  basic  minimum  number  of 
teachers  and  the  same  number  of  library 
books  as  a  larger  school.  If  the  LEA  attempts 
to  lower  costs  by  skimping  on  salaries,  for 
example,  they  will  likely  score  lower  on  the 
"quallty-of-personnel"  criterion.  Small 
schools  get  bushwacked  and  whipsawed. 

But  rural  schools  really  get  bushwhacked 
and  whipsawed  on  the  ubiquitous  evalua- 
tion criterion.  Not  only  are  they  not  likely 
to  have  personnel  who  can  design  a  sophis- 
ticated evaluation  plan,  they  usually  do  not 
have  a  grant  large  enough  to  allow  suffi- 
cient funds  for  an  evaluation.  A  typical  rural 
project  of  about  (10.000  would  be  sJlowed  by 
usual  guidelines  (5-10%)  about  $500-41,000 
for  evaluation — hardly  enough  for  a  valid 
design  and  certainly  not  enough  to  win  many 
points  In  any  competition  with  larger  proj- 


ects. And  technical  assistance  help  Is  usually 
far  away  and  far  too  expensive. 

This  entire  travesty  Is  reinforced  by  a  com- 
mon public  and  private  agency  practice  of 
hiring  experts  to  read  and  rate  applications 
and  grant  proposals.  These  experts  are  usu- 
ally researchers  and  writers — the  very  people 
who  originate  and  perpetuate  the  system. 
Not  only  are  the  readers  usually  from  aca- 
deme; they  are  most  often  from  the  few 
commonly  recognized  large  and  prestlgous 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  be  out  of  touch 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  rural  America. 
Seldom  are  persons  fresh  from  the  class- 
room or  school  board  rooms,  particularly  of 
rural  or  small  schools,  asked  to  comment  on 
the  quality  or  reality  of  the  proposals.  As  a 
result,  much  of  what  Is  funded  is  irrelevant 
for  small  and  rural  practitioners  and,  as  time 
goei  on,  the  grants-making  process  becomes 
further  encumbered  with  more  and  more 
research  and  management  sciences  rhetoric. 
If  this  trend  is  unchecked,  it  will  take  the 
entire  grants  process  into  an  esoteric  orbit 
that  win  put  public  monies  completely  out 
of  reach  of  the  most  needy,  particularly 
those  in  small  and  rural  schools. 

It  is  risky  to  attack  this  system  for  fear  of 
being  dubbed  as  anti-intellectual  and  un- 
sophisticated. But  rural  and  small  school  ad- 
vocates must  not  be  intimidated.  They 
should  make  it  clear  that  they  are  not  In- 
d.ctlng  the  entire  social  and  management 
science  fields;  but  rather  they  are  objecting 
to  the  inappropriate  and  unbalanced  ap- 
plication of  theoretical  principles  to  a  proc- 
ess that  makes  it  difficult  for  small,  rural 
and  usually  poor  LElAs  to  participate. 

No  one  will  seriously  argue  with  the  need 
for  clear  objectives,  good  management,  and 
solid  evidence  of  success.  But  they  can  ask 
that  while  striving  for  those  noble  goals, 
policy  makers  not  put  undue  stress  on  Im- 
proving the  process  to  the  detriment  of  meet- 
ing real  needs.  Or  to  put  it  positively;  the 
grants  process  must  emphasize  need,  crea- 
tivity and  sincerity,  and  must  put  greater 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  those  who  serve 
children.  As  this  occurs,  not  only  are  rural 
areas  more  likely  to  receive  a  fair  share  of 
Federal.  State,  and  private  funds  and  serv- 
ices, but  all  pupils — regardless  of  place  resi- 
dence— will  benefit  from  educational  pro- 
grams closer  to  the  reality  of  everyday  class- 
ro3m  learning.9 


HAITIAN  REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
an  open  letter  to  the  American  people 
from  "The  Unhappy  Refugees  of  Enclave 
VI,"  a  group  of  the  Haitian  refugees  cur- 
rently stored — there  is  no  other  word — 
by  the  U.S.  Government  at  Fort  Allen  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  a  powerful,  eloquent  plea  for  de- 
cent treatment  and  should  be  read  bv 
every  member  of  the  Senate.  It  reminds 
us  that  the  vexing  problem  of  immigra- 
tion into  this  country  from  the  Carib- 
bean is  not  the  bureaucratic  question  of 
formalities  and  procedures  and  quotas 
which  the  present  administration  seems 
to  think  it  is.  What  we  are  confronted 
with  is  a  human  tragedy  of  monumental 
proportions. 

The  thousands  of  desperate  Haitians 
who  have  made  their  way  to  American 
shores  in  flimsy,  open  boats  have  come 
to  this  country  for  the  same  reason. 
They  want  to  escape  a  brutal  tyramiy 
and  almost  unimaginable  poverty.  They 
want  to  eat;  they  want  to  work;  they 
want  freedom.  They  want  to  make  better 
lives  for  themselves  and  their  children 
in  a  free  land  of  opportunity. 


And  we,  to  our  profound  and  con- 
tinuing shame,  are  imprepared  to  help 
them,  either  to  improve  significantly  the 
quality  of  life  in  Haiti  or  to  provide  for 
a  just  and  orderly  manner  in  which  some 
Haitians  might  come  to  the  United 
States  to  live. 

Worse  still,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  halt  the  ex- 
ecrable traCQcking  in  Haitian  refugees 
that  is  occurring  just  a  few  miles  from 
American  land.  Desperate  Haitians  pay 
whatever  money  they  can  gather  to  the 
vilest  sort  of  people,  who  promise  to 
transport  them  to  American  waters. 
Sometimes  the  bodies  of  the  would-be 
refugees  wash  ashore  in  Florida.  Can  the 
Coast  Guard  not  seek  out  these  brigands 
on  the  high  seas,  and  halt  these  mur- 
ders? Why  caimot  the  U.S.  Government 
do  this?  We  are  talking  of  human  beings, 
men  and  women  and  children  who  need 
our  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  "The  Unhappy  Refugees  of  Enclave 
VI,"  who  may  be  the  more  fortunate  of 
the  Haitian  refugees,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Haitians :  Well  Kill  Ourselves 

(Follov^ing  are  excerpts  from  an  open  letter 
to  the  United  States  Immigration  Service 
from  "The  Unhappy  Refugees  of  Enclave 
VI" — a  group  of  Haitians  held  at  Fort  Allen, 
Puerto  Rico.  In  it.  they  threaten  suicide 
The  letter  was  handed  to  a  New  York  'Hmes 
reporter.) 

Dear  Readers.  Gentlemen.  Civilian,  and 
Military  Authorities. 

For  the  last  few  months  we  have  been 
Imprisoned  without  knowing  what  outcome 
our  fates  would  have. 

You  can  imagine  that  if  we  risked  our 
lives  by  leaving  our  country  on  sailboats 
and  planes  it  was  in  order  to  find  a  haven 
on  the  soil  of  America,  which  we  thought 
was  capable  of  receiving  us,  since  it  Is  a  large 
power  in  the  world. 

Since  1957.  we  have  endured  atrocious  suf- 
fering due  to  the  lack  of  a  good  government. 
But  now  it  is  worse,  and  we  cannot  stand 
it.  This  is  why  we  are  forced  to  emigrate  in 
larger  numbers.  At  home  if  we  manage  to  get 
work,  we  cunnot  collect  our  salary.  If  we 
claim  our  rights,  our  life  would  be  in  danger. 
Not  only  one's  own,  but  also  that  of  the 
entire  family,  which  would  be  implicated  by 
the  authorities. 

To  our  great  surprise,  upon  arriving  to 
the  Immigration  Center  in  Miami,  we  were 
made  to  wait  for  several  hours  during  which 
time  we  were  interrogated  on  one  single  topic, 
to  wit.  "Why  did  you  come  to  the  United 
States?"  Since  our  answer  is  positive  and 
always  the  same,  we  were  finally  accepted 
although  we  were  told  that  we  would  have 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  Krome  (detention 
center)  for  formalities. 

Upon  arriving,  our  eyes  widened  with  fear 
and  surprise  at  the  conditions  of  life.  We 
thought  we  were  throwing  ourselves  into  a 
stable.  One  thousand  persons  are  Jammed 
into  one  and  the  same  cell.  It  reminds  us  of 
black  slavery.  But  alas,  after  shedding  many 
tears  and  imploring  God  to  come  help  us. 
wo  finally  resigned  ourselves  to  accepting 
this  sufferance  for  a  few  days.  Because  we 
did  not  want  to  go  back.  Each  day  that 
would  go  by  was  one  day  less  for  us.  We 
hoped  that  may  be  in  8,  10,  or  15  days  we 
would  be  called  to  be  freed. 

One  day  around  4  p.m..  we  | women]  were 
all  gathered  at  the  sound  of  whistles.  We 
soent  a  day  and  a  night  awaiting  for  our  fate, 
after  having  been  tagged  with  a  plastic  ID 
bracelet.  After  that  we  were  made  to  parade 
in  the  nude  in  front  of  men  and  women.  We 
were  splashed,  badly  dressed  Stripped  of  our 
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own  clothes  and  belongings,  we  were  made 
to  sit  m  a  room  where  we  were  to  spend  the 
night.  In  this  distress,  the  room  was  like  a 
wake,  where  sad  songs  were  being  sung.  At 
that  moment  an  enormous  chill  would  run 
down  the  spine.  Around  5  a.m..  we  were 
Jammed  Into  a  bus  which  was  to  drive  us 
to  the  airport.  This  Is  how  we  left  Miami 
for  Puerto  Rico. 

If  sometimes  a  few  of  us  misbehave.  It  Is 
not  their  fault.  You  must  understand  that 
all  of  us  dont  have  the  strength,  the  same 
understanding,  nor  the  same  degree  of  ed- 
ucation, and  that  we  all  suffer  a  lot  from 
the  behavior  of  others.  Life  at  Fort  Allen 
has  been  very  hard  for  us. 

When  we  left  Miami,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  were  only  going  to  Puerto 
Rico  for  a  few  days.  And  until  now  we  have 
been  suffering  for  eight  months  without 
knowing  why.  Each  day  we  hear  only  one 
thing:  those  who  wish  to  return  to  Haiti  can 
come  give  their  names. 

Since  we  arrived  on  American  soil,  we  have 
been  mistreated.  We  have  been  made  to  suf- 
fer and  we  have  accepted  It  all.  we  have  en- 
dured it.  We  have  left  at  home  relatives 
who  are  relying  on  our  help.  How  can  we 
return  to  Haiti  now.  empty  handed  and 
stripped  of  everything?  Oh  no.  U  would  be 
the  greatest  Injustice.  If  the  Americans  did 
not  want  to  take  us  In.  they  should  have 
sent  us  back  the  very  same  day.  And  now, 
Instead  of  making  us  suffer,  why  not  send 
us  to  other  countries  like  Russia.  Cuba. 
France  or  Canada,  who  are  willing  to  take 
us  in  with  open  arms? 

We  are  Christians  We  have  blood  In  our 
veins  and  thoughts  like  all  the  other  people 
who  are  free.  We  want  our  freedom  because 
we  have  been  suffering  for  five  months,  be- 
cause we  left  our  relatives  In  order  to  help 
others  get  out  of  the  lion's  mouth  in  Haiti. 

Our  situation  is  pitiful.  We  have  been 
locked  up  behind  barbed  wire  from  Miami 
to  Puerto  Rico.  The  days  are  always  the  same 
for  us.  We  don't  know  what  the  date  is. 
Sometimes  we  are  hungry  and  cannot  eat. 

We  have  needs  and  cannot  satisfy  them. 
Is  this  the  better  life  we  are  seeking?  We 
took  refuge  In  the  United  States  in  the  hopes 
of  filling  our  voids.  Can  we  not  fill  them? 
Where  are  we  going? 

Now  we  cannot  stand  It  any  more.  It  is 
too  much.  If  we  have  not  been  freed  by 
the  end  of  November,  a  good  number  of 
us  are  going  to  commit  suicide.  Because 
we  have  sworn  to  die  In  the  United  States. 

We  are  asking  why  you  treat  us  this  way. 
It  Is  because  we  are  Negroes?  Why  are  you 
letting  us  suffer  this  way.  America?  Don't 
you  have  a  father's  heart?  Haven't  you 
thought  we  were  humans,  that  we  had  a 
heart  to  suffer  with  and  a  soul  that  could  be 
wounded?  Give  us  back  our  freedom.  Why 
among  all  the  nations  that  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  have  only  the  Haitians  known 
such  suffering?^ 


WHITE   HOUSE   CONFERENCE   ON 
AGING 

•  Mr,  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  marks  a  special  occasion  which 
will  have  an  impact  on  this  country 
for  years  to  come.  The  event  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  From  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, leaders  in  the  fields  of  gerontology 
and  aging  have  gathered  in  an  excep- 
tional forum  to  develop  aging  policies  for 
the  1980's  and  beyond.  The  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  offers  an 
opportunity  for  association  leaders, 
senior  citizen  advocates,  academicians. 
Government  program  officials,  and  other 
concerned  citizens  to  come  together  of- 
fering their  individual  perspectives  to  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  aging  policy. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  have  a  personal  con- 
cern in  the  actions  of  the  conference,  but 
I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  share  my  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  this  forum. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  de- 
veloping programs  for  the  elderly.  But 
we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 
Not  only  can  we  improve  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  elderly,  we  can  recognize 
the  untapped  resources  they  offer.  When 
an  older  American  reaches  out  his  hand, 
it  is  not  always  to  ask  for  help.  It  may 
be  to  offer  assistance,  encouragement, 
and  wise  advice  to  those  of  us  less  ex- 
perienced. Part  of  our  efforts  in  aging 
policy  must  recognize  the  many  contri- 
butions seniors  have  to  offer.  Thus,  poli- 
cies for  the  elderly  must  focus  both  on 
their  needs  and  on  their  abilities  as  in- 
dividuals. Through  recommendations 
developed  in  this  conference,  we  will 
have  a  blueprint  for  aging  legislation 
needed  in  the  coming  years. 

We  set  in  motion  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  through  authoriz- 
ing legislation  in  the  1978  amendments 
to  the  older  Americans  Act.  The  goal  of 
the  conference  is  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive coherent  national  policy  on  ag- 
in? together  with  implementation  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  transform 
these  policies  into  reality.  During  the 
course  of  this  week,  over  2,000  delegates 
and  1.500  observers  met  in  committees 
to  discuss  and  draft  these  policy  recom- 
mendations. The  delegates'  inquiries  will 
reach  into  every  area  of  a  senior's  life — 
income  security,  health  care,  housing, 
social  services,  and  more — drafting  poli- 
cies that  will  shape  aging  legislation  in 
the  1980's. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  Minnesota  delegation  to  the 
White  House  Conference.  Coming  from 
every  walk  of  life,  they  present  a  tmified 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans.  Each  brings  special  talents 
and  knowledge  to  the  issues  affecting  to- 
day's seniors.  As  a  group,  the  North  Star 
State's  delegation  are  capable  and  caring 
representatives  of  Minnesota's  concern 
for  seniors'  quality  of  life.  And,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  leadership  and  knowledge 
brought  together  for  this  forum,  the 
Minnesota  delegation  leaves  me  con- 
vinced that  the  recommendations  of  this 
conference  will  be  important  tools  for 
future  aging  legislation. 

As  one  who  will  implement  the  policy 
recommendations,  I  am  grateful  to  every 
participant  of  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Through  these 
delegates'  efforts.  Congress  will  have  had 
the  benefit  of  years  of  experience  and 
insight  into  aging  issues.  I  appreciate 
their  willingness  to  help  focus  aging 
policy  needs  and  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing their  recommendations.* 


THE  GREAT  BUSINESS  GIVEAWAY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  columnLst 
Hobart  Rowen  has  written  an  excellent 
article  under  the  heading  of  "The  Great 
Business  Giveaway." 

In  the  article,  Rowen  focuses  upon  a 
loophole  which  was  created  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981. 1  have  pre- 
viously spoken  about  the  problem  cre- 


ated by  this  provision  which  allows  the 
so-called  leasing  of  tax  credits  from  one 
company  to  another.  It  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers far  more  than  anticipated.  It 
could  run  as  much  as  double  the  original 
estimate  of  $29  billion  of  lost  tax  rev- 
enues. 

There  were  many  good  features  of  the 
tax  reduction  bill.  However,  this  provi- 
sion as  Rowen  points  out  is  being  abused 
to  an  unconscionable  degree.  When  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Co.,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  financial  difficulty  is  able 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  provision  on 
a  huge  scale,  it  is  clear  that  something 
needs  to  be  done. 

Tax  relief  for  all  Americans  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  afford  to  provide  it 
and  a  reduction  of  nonessential  Federal 
spending  are  both  goals  supported  by 
me.  However,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  administration  has  signaled  its  will- 
ingness to  give  up  on  the  balanced 
budget  and  has  begun  talking  about  tax 
increases  on  the  average  American  man 
and  woman  while  not  taking  ths  lead  in 
recouping  revenues  by  ending  this  fla- 
grant abuse  of  the  tax  laws. 

Turning  a  blind  eye  to  tax  abuses  by 
the  affluent  while  considering  tax  in- 
creases on  the  average  worker  who  is 
struggling  to  get  by  will  not  meet  any- 
one's test  of  fairness.  I  intend  to  work 
to  change  the  law. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Great  Business  Giveaway 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Only  now  is  th?  nation  getting  a  fuller  ap- 
preciation— and  the  final  story  hasn't  been 
told — of  Just  how  bad  a  piece  of  legislation 
Is  the  "Econornlc  Recovery  Act  of  1981."  In 
the  guise  of  an  investment-stimulus  pro- 
gram, via  super-generous  business  credits  and 
write-offs,  it  constitutes  the  biggest  tax  give- 
away in  history. 

Most  business  as.sets.  other  than  buildings, 
that  have  a  real  economic  life  of  more  than 
10  years  can  now  be  written  off  against  taxes 
In  five  years.  Thus.  In  five  years  of  "accel- 
erated depreciation."  a  business  recovers  the 
total  cost  of  its  investment  In  equipment, 
which  can  be  expected  still  to  be  producing 
and  generating  profits. 

But  even  more  startling,  a  company  that 
doesn't  have  a  tax  liability  against  which  to 
write  off  such  expenditures  can  "lease"  the 
tax  break  to  somebody  else  through  what 
former  Tnternal  Revenue  Conunlssioner 
Sheldon  S.  Cohen  has  dubbed  the  "rent-a- 
deduction"  provision. 

This  particular  gimmick  was  dreamed  up 
by  Wa.shlngton  lobbyist  Charls  Walker — an 
unofficial  adviser  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion— when  businessmen  began  to  complain 
that  the  tax  credits  and  depreciation  allow- 
ances moving  through  Congress  earlier  this 
year  were  so  generous  they  couldn't  make 
full  use  of  them.  So.  Walker  reasoned.  If  Cor- 
poration A  has  tax  benefits  that  it  can't  use. 
why  not  let  it  sell  them  for  cash  to  Corpora- 
tion B? 

Cohen  thinks  that  the  whole  tax  system — 
personal  as  well  as  business — has  been  dis- 
torted and  made  less  progressive.  All  told, 
the  revenue  loss  will  amount  to  nearly  $750 
billion  by  fiscal  1986.  Says  Cohen;  "The  tax 
burden  has  been  shifted  dramatically  from 
capital  to  income  and  wages:  the  corporate 
Income  tax  and  the  estate  tax  have  been 
virtually  eliminated:  and  substantial  hene- 
flts.  such  as  windfall  [oil]  profits  tax  reduc- 
tions, have  been  bestowed  upon  certain 
industries." 

The  egregious  and  indefensible  "rent-a- 
deductlon"  provision  does  more  than  enable 
red-ink  corporations,  like  Ford.  Chrysler  and 
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International  Harvester  to  "sell "  their  tax 
losses  to  profitable  companies  that  can  use 
them  to  reduce  their  own  tax  burden. 

Even  worse  (and  the  administration's  tax 
experts  never  anticipated  it),  some  com- 
panies, like  Occidental  Petroleum  Co..  have 
been  able  to  use  the  loophole  even  though 
they  themselves  are  profitable.  Occidental, 
for  example,  has  a  surplus  of  foreign  tax 
credits  that  wipe  out  its  US.  tax  burden,  and 
thus  was  able  to  sell  off  millions  in  invest- 
ment and  depreciation  credits  it  couldn't 
otherwise  have  used. 

The  tremendous  "market"  in  tax  losses  that 
has  been  generated  is  evidence.  Sen.  Nancy 
Kassebaum  (R-Kan.)  said  the  other  day.  that 
"we  simply  had  no  idea  what  we  wrought 
with  that."  Cohen  guesses  that  by  the  time 
It's  all  counted  up  through  1986.  the  loss  to 
the  Treasury  from  this  one  gimmick  alone 
will  be  double  the  »29  billion  that  the 
Reagan  administration  was  expecting. 

To  his  credit,  the  influential  Sen.  Pete 
Domenlcl  of  New  Mexico.  Republican  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  has 
begun  to  speak  out  against  this  and  other 
legalized  frauds  in  the  tax  code.  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  look  at  such  things  as  the 
loopholes,  the  legal  tax  breaks  which  are 
growing  like  crazy."  Domenlcl  said  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  over  the  weekend. 

"IX  we're  asking  the  average  citizen  to 
sacrifice,  then  we  can't  let  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  big  corporations  get  extreme  benefits 
through  legal  tax  loopholes  and  tax  breaks 
that  don't  have  any  social  merit,  and  art  not 
aimed  at  building  the  whole  economy  back 
up." 

Domenlcl  says  that  $45  billion  to  $50  bil- 
lion should  be  trammed  from  a  list  of  $266 
billion  in  loopholes,  or  so-called  "tax  expendi- 
tures." by  fiscal  1984.  The  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, incidentally,  will  hold  hearings  next 
week  on  a  proposal  by  Rep.  David  Bonlor 
(D-Mlch.)  to  require  that  the  congressional 
budget  resolutions  set  a  binding  celling  on 
tax  expenditures. 

Curiously.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan,  who  should  be  worrying  about  these 
revenue  losses  to  the  government,  stepped 
forward  to  claim  "paternity"  for  "rent-a- 
deduction,"  even  though  everybody  in  Wash- 
ington recognizes  it  to  be  Charlie  Walker's 
baby.  "What's  wrong  with  helping  an  ailing 
company  rather  than  put  it  out  of  business?" 
Regan  asked  defensively. 

What's  wrong,  of  course,  is  that  the  tax- 
loss  sale  or  lease  is  Just  one  more  form  of 
government  bail-out  for  companies  that  have 
flunked  the  test  of  the  marketplace.  Where 
is  the  vaunted  dedication  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  a  free-market  philosophy? 

As  Republicans  like  Domenlcl  and  Demo- 
crats like  Cohen  agree,  there  Is  a  desperate 
need  to  repeal  the  worst  mistakes  of  the  tax 
bill  bonanza.  They  also  see  the  need  for 
further  budget  cuts,  especially  in  the  bloated 
military  spending  program,  to  help  reduce 
overwhelming  deficits  in  prospect  for  years 
to  come.  Unless  there  is  progress  on  both 
fronts,  taxpayers  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  inevitably  will  pay  the  price  through 
new  excise,  value-added,  energy,  or  other 
regressive  taxes.# 


ment,  with  the  declared  objective  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Gtovernment  in  the 
United  States  and  of  restoring  public 
confidence  in  government  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  today, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Levin,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  10.  Senator  Levin  will  be  of- 
fering this  amendment  when  S.  10  is 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  am  submit- 
ting the  amendment  now  so  that  it  may 
be  printed  and  available  for  Senators 
when  S.  10  is  brought  to  the  floor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  14.  strike  out  "Senate 
majority  leader"  and  Insert  "President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate". 

On  page  14.  line  2.  strike  out  "Senate  ma- 
jority leader"  and  Insert  "President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate". 

On  page  14.  line  9.  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  "three". 

On  page  14.  line  15.  strike  out  "other  ma- 
jor political  party"  and  insert  "political  party 
which  is  the  minority  party  in  the  House". 

On  page  14.  line  22,  insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "In  appointing  members  un- 
der subsection  (a)  (2)  who  are  from  the  po- 
litical party  which  is  the  minority  party  in 
the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  obtain  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House.". 

On  page  15.  line  1.  strike  out  "other  major 
political  party"  and  Insert  "political  party 
which  Is  the  minority  party  in  the  Senate". 

On  page  15.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out 
"majority  leader""  and  Insert  '"President  pro 
tempore". 

On  page  IS.  line  15,  strike  out  "appoint" 
and  Insert  "select"". 

On  page  IS.  line  17,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "The  selection  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chairman  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  conducted  by  secret 
ballot". 

On  page  21.  strike  out  lines  17  through  20 
and  Insert  line  following:  "On  December  3. 
1984.  the  Conunlsslon  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  and  'he  President  Its  final  report 
with  respect  to  such  activities,  including  all 
of  its  findings  and  recommendations". 

On  page  23.  line  23.  strike  out  "$16,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$10,000,000"". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  PRINTING 


COMMISSION  ON  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
GOVERNMENT 

AMENUMENT    NO.    648 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  Mr.  Levin>  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  10)  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Govern - 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATION,    1982 

AMENDMENT     NO.     649 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4995 »  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     650 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Bauctts,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Miichell.  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Pryor)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  H.R.  4995.  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EMPLOYMENT   AND 

PRODUcnvirr 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Produc- 
tivity will  hold  hearings  on  the  problem 
of  imemployment  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C..  January  11  and  12. 
1982. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  Ls  both 
♦o  gather  factual  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  dimension  of  the  unemployment 
problems  of  the  industry  and  to  hear  rec- 
ommendations. 

Questions  and  issues  that  the  subcom- 
mittee hopes  to  have  addressed  in  the 
hearing  are  as  follows : 

r.    DIMENSIONS   OF   THE    PROBIXM 

What  are  the  employment  prospects 
in  the  automobile  industry  in  the  next 
few  years?  How  many  workers  with  ex- 
perience in  the  industry  have  no  reason- 
able expectation  of  future  employment 
there?  Where  are  they,  who  are  they? 
What  is  their  age.  sex.  and  economic 
.status?  What  is  their  educational  and 
employment  background?  What  occupa- 
tions have  been  most  affected?  What  has 
been  the  duration  of  unemployment  for 
laid-off  workers? 

II.    WHAT    HAS   HAPPENED   TO   THE    UNEMPLOYED 
WORKER? 

How  many  workers  laid  off  from  the 
automobile  industry  have  returned  to 
other  work?  What  are  their  character- 
istics? Which  workers  are  least  likely 
to  return  to  work,  either  at  their  pre- 
vious jobs  or  other  jobs  and  why?  What 
has  happened  to  unemployed  workers 
whose  unemployment  benefits  have  ex- 
pired; how  are  they  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families?  How  many  are 
on  welfare,  and  how  many  have  relocated 
to  other  labor  market  areas  or  regions? 

in.     WHAT     EMPLOYMENT     OPPOBTUNrTIES     ABE 
THERE  FOR  THE  tTNrMPLOYEO  WORKER? 

What  is  the  likel  hood  of  matching 
current  skills  and  tbihties  of  unem- 
ployed workers  with  the  occuptional 
.skills  in  demand  in  the  locality.  State,  or 
elsewhere?  What  skill  levels  are  required 
and  what  training  or  retraining  is  need- 
ed to  match  the  skills  of  these  workers 
with  occupational  opportunities  in  the 
labor  market? 

IV.   WHAT   ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
TO    OR    NEEDED    BY    THESE    WORKERS? 

What  assistance  programs  are  avail- 
able to  the  workers  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level,  from  the  employer,  from 
the  imion?  What  training/retraining  is 
being  done  by  the  Vocational  and  Adult 
Educational  Systems,  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  private  industry? 

What  assistance  programs  are  needed, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  employment 
and  training  and  related  support  serv- 
ices? 

WHAT  DOES  THE  FCTUIIE  HOLD  FOB  THESE 
WORKERS? 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  at  this 
hearing  should  submit  a  written  request 
to  Bob  Guttman.  4230  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC.  20510 
by  December  18.  1981.  Questions  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Guttman  at  202/224- 
6306. 
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StreCOMMITTEE   ON   GOVERNMENTAL   EITICIENCY 
AND   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  be  holding  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  1845.  technical  amendments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Govem- 
ment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  charter  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Tlie  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday.  December  9.  1981  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  5110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Eileen  Maver  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMlTTEr    ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND    PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  'hat  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  December  3. 
to  continue  the  markup  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

r.UBCOMMITTEL  ON   ENERGY.    NUCLEAR   PROLIFE.T- 
ATtON.    AND   GOVERNMENT    PROCESSES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation, 
and  Government  Processes  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday.  December  4.  at 
9:30  a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  regulations. 

Th3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   CIVIL   SERVICE,    POST   OFFICE, 
AND    GENERAL    SERVICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and 
General  Services  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  December  4,  1981,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  di.scuss  pay  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  I'NTIL    I0:30   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION    OF   CERTAIN    SENATORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
o,.;nit.on  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  on  special  orders:  The 
Senators  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Denton 
and  Mr.  Heflin.  jointly  for  15  minutes 
total:  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentseni  for  5  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  for  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

leade:ismip  time  reduction 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reduced  to  5  minutes  each 
on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

PZIRIOD    for    routine    M0.1N1NG    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  for  the  recognition  of 
the  leadership  and  the  special  orders 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend  not 
longer  than  5  minutes  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 

G3.Ch 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REGUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATION  OF  DEPARTMENT 
OF   DEFENSE   APPROPRIATIONS.    1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  time  for  routine  morning  bus- 
iness the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  4995  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  this  measure.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  pursue  this  measure  as  long 
as  necessary  to  finish  it.  We  already  have 
an  order  to  convene  on  Saturday.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  do  this  bill, 
if  possible,  as  well  as  the  Small  Business 
bill,  and  perhaps  other  measures  before 
the  Senate  goes  out  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  about  the 
Military  Construction  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  also  hope 
we  can  do  the  Military  Construction  ap- 
propriations bill  either  tomorrow  or  Sat- 
urday, and  if  not.  then  on  Monday. 


RECE3S  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


Senate — and  I  see  no  Senator  seeking 
recognition — I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 
o'clock  midnight  the  Senate  recessed  un- 
til Friday.  December  4. 1981.  at  10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  3.  1981 : 

Alaska  Land  Use  Council 

Vernon  R.  Wiggins,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  the  Alaska  Land  Use 
Council. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Pedro  A.  Sanjuan.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Janet  J.  McCoy,  of  Oregon,  to  be  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  Judiciary 

Edward  R.  Becker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

Jackson  L.  Klser.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
dl.strlct  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Virginia. 

Robert  G.  Doumar.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Department  of  Justice 

Brent  D.  Ward,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Donald  B.  Ayer,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Louis  G.  DePalalse,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  S.  Vaughn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Howard  V.  Adair,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Ala- 
bamr,  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Paul  R.  Nolan,  of  Washington,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Harry  Connolly,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  L.  Meyers,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Louisiana 
for  the  term  cf  4  years. 

The  Judiciary 

Jules  G.  Korner  III,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 15  years  after  he  takes  office. 

Perry  Shields,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expiring 
15  years  after  he  takes  office. 

Meade  Whitaker,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 15  years  after  he  takes  office. 


December  3,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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INTERIOR  SECRETARY  JAMES 
WATT-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  months  accusa- 
tions have  been  made  that  the  policies 
of  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  will 
undermine  efforts  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect our  natural  resources.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  this  contention.  What 
Secretary  Watt  has  done  is  reversed 
the  business-as-usual  syndrome.  For 
the  first  time  in  a  very  long  time,  the 
policies  emitting  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment reflect  a  more  balanced  and 
reasonable  approach  to  managing  our 
natural  resources. 

An  article  by  Lee  Edwards,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  1981  issue  of 
Conservative  Digest,  discusses  this  in 
greater  detail  and  shows  that  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  not  abandoned  the 
goals  of  the  truly  concerned  conserva- 
tionists. I  commend  the  first  part  of 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Some  people  really  don't  like  Interior  Sec- 
retary James  Watt,  an  outspoken,  un- 
abashed conservative  Republican. 

Former  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  a  liberal 
Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Wilderness 
Society,  calls  Watt  "unfit  to  hold  public 
office." 

Rep.  Morris  Udall.  a  liberal  Democrat  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 
contciiLb  that  Watt  hopes  to  "destroy  and 
distort  some  of  the  nation's  basic  environ- 
mental laws." 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  a  liberal  and  the  Sen- 
ate's number  two  Democrat,  urges  the 
ouster  of  Watt  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  "a 
puppet  of  the  exploiters  and  destroyers." 
Cranston  has  also  described  Watt  as  an  "ex- 
tremist." a  "radical"  and  a  "butcher." 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus. 
appointed  by  Jimmy  Carter,  calls  Watt  one 
of  the  "rape,  ruin  and  run  boys  of  America." 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Charles 
Manatt  labels  Watt  "a  man  who  would  de- 
spoil the  surface  of  the  earth."  His  com- 
ments followed  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
Democratic  Committee  members  from  the 
Western  states  calling  for  Watt's  "immedi- 
ate resignation." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  people,  including 
one  very  important  person,  like  James  Watt 
and  what  he  is  doing  as  Interior  Secretary 
very  much. 

F»resident  Ronald  Reagan  stresses  that 
Watt  "has  my  full  support." 

Republican  seantors  from  the  West— men 
like  Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming  and  Paul 
Laxalt  of  Nevada— strongly  praise  Watt. 

Carl  Bagge.  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  says  of  Secretary  Watt:  "He's 
made  my  job  a  pleasure  to  do  again.  I  can 
look  myself  in  the  mirror  and  no  longer  see 
myself  as  evil  incarnate." 


What's  going  on?  Why  is  Secretary  Watt, 
the  head  of  a  government  agency  that  nor- 
mally makes  as  many  waves  as  there  are  in 
an  old  mill  pond,  so  controversial? 

There  are  basically  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  national  politics. 

Angry  over  President  Reagan's  continuing 
success  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  afraid  to  attack 
him  directly.  Democrats  are  striking  at  the 
men  around  the  President,  especially  those 
who  they  think  are  politically  unpopular. 

Sjjecifically.  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  forged  a  political  alliance  with 
outraged  environmentalists  to  oust  James 
Watt  and.  not  so  incidentally,  wound  the 
President. 

Both  groups  are  quite  open  about  their  al- 
liance. 

Environmental  lobbyists  have  met  with 
Ann  Lewis,  political  director  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee,  and  chairman 
Charles  Manatt. 

"The  very  extreme  positions  by  Watt  and 
others  in  the  administration  leave  us  look- 
ing for  some  leadership,"  admits  Rafe  Po- 
merance  of  FYiends  of  the  Earth.  "Manatt 
was  responsive." 

Officials  of  no  less  than  seven  major  envi- 
ronmental groups  have  met  with  Manatt,  in- 
cluding the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  League  of  Conservation 
Voters,  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  the  Wil- 
derness Society  and  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Not  so  incidentally,  all  supported  Jimmy 
Carter  and  opposed  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980. 

A  recent  issue  of  Democrats  Today,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
focused  on  Watt.  It  featured  an  article  by 
Congressman  Udall  denouncing  the  Interior 
Secretary. 

Robert  Neuman.  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee,  concedes: 
"We're  watching  -Watt  with  some  interest 
because  he's  a  political  liability." 

How  much  of  a  political  liability  he  is  re- 
mains to  be  tested.  As  political  analyst 
Kevin  Phillips  wrote,  the  places  where  Jim 
Watt  seems  to  be  the  most  unpopular  "just 
happen  to  be  Aspen.  Cape  Cod.  Carmel. 
Marin  County.  Calif.,  and  so  forth,  locales 
where  'the  environment'  is  a  marvelous 
backdrop  for  a  wine-and-cheese  picnic  or  a 
stunning  view  from  the  deck  of  a  $400,000 
home.  They're  by  no  means  the  areas  where 
•the  environment"  (or  the  wilderness)  is  a 
place  to  earn  a  living  in  the  copper  mines  or 
in  the  potato  fields  or  in  the  sawmills." 

The  second  reason  for  the  controversy 
swirling  around  James  Watt  is  national  re- 
sources. 

Although  most  Americans  are  not  aware 
of  it.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  News- 
week puts  it.  "is  not  only  the  nation's  chief 
environmental  officer,  but  also  its  game 
warden,  dam  builder,  miner  sjid  Indian 
chief." 

Secretary  Watt  oversees  one-third  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States,  some  762  million 
acres.  He  administers  300  national  parks. 
400  wildlife  refuges  and  the  wilderness 
areas.  He  manages  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, which  builds  the  dams  and  other  irri- 
gation projects  that  provide  water  for  the 
West.  He  executes  the  strip-mining  law. 
leases  oil  rights  on  the  1  billion  acres  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  regulates  the 
mineral  rights  on  some  190  million  acres  of 
national  forest. 


For  many  years,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  was  run  by  single-minded  proenvi- 
ronmentalists  who  considered  "economic  de- 
velopment" two  dirty  words.  They  made 
preservation  of  the  land  a  holy  cause.  In  the 
process,  they  acquired  new  federal  park- 
lands.  sla()ped  severe  restrictions  on  mining 
and  oil  and  gas  drilling,  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  saving  various  endangered 
species,  but  paid  little  attention  to  one  spe- 
cies that  was  experiencing  considerable  eco- 
nomic danger— man. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  these  environ- 
mental extremists  rode  tall  in  the  saddle, 
but  they  were  also  riding  for  a  fall.  It  came 
last  November  with  the  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan  as  President  and  his  selection  of 
James  G.  Watt  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  environmentalists  knew  there  would 
be  changes  but  did  not  suspect  they  would 
come  so  swiftly.  They  did  not  take  proper 
measure  of  Jim  Watt. 

Within  days  of  taking  office,  the  new  Sec- 
retary fired  51  of  Jimmy  Carter's  political 
appointees  and  abolished  the  agency 
charged  with  acquiring  additional  park- 
lands. 

In  addition,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  sum- 
marized the  first  hectic  months,  large  sec- 
tions of  the  California  coast  were  reopened 
to  potential  offshore  oil  production,  strip- 
mining  controls  were  relaxed,  the  budget  of 
the  endangered  species  program  was  re- 
duced by  40  percent,  granting  of  mineral 
leasing  rights  was  speeded  up  and  50  attor- 
neys in  the  departmental  solicitor's  office, 
mostly  responsible  for  investigating  viola- 
tions of  environmental  regulations,  were  re- 
moved. 

For  many,  these  changes  were  long  over- 
due. Traditional  roles  of  the  department, 
such  as  dam  building  and  mineral  and  pe- 
troleum development,  had  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  because  of  new  regulations. 
Chris  Parrand.  a  lobbyist  for  Peabody  Coal 
Co..  and  a  former  Interior  official,  says  his 
industry  had  concluded  that  "you  just  could 
not  get  a  fair  hearing  over  there.  Now. 
people  are  listening." 

The  charge  that  environmental  extremism 
prevailed  at  Interior  is  borne  out  by  find- 
ings of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
official  watchdog  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. According  to  a  number  of  GAO  re- 
ports released  over  the  past  18  months,  the 
National  Park  Ser\'ice  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  (both  Interior  agencies)  have  often 
acquired  land  where  full  ownership  was  not 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  protection. 
They  added  to  inflationary  pressures  by  bid- 
ding up  the  price  of  the  land,  disregarded 
the  interests  of  local  communities  and  pri- 
vate owners  and  refused  to  consider  alter- 
nate protective  measures  that  would  be 
more  efficient. 

GAO  official  Ray  Kirk  told  a  Senate 
workshop  in  July:  "We  recognize  that  some 
lands  must  be  purchased,  but  we  find  no 
plausible  reason  why  every  one  must  be 
owned." 

Jim  Watt  was  determined  to  change  the 
"land-over-man"  attitude  quickly  and  with- 
out apology.  Within  the  first  few  weeks  of 
taking  office,  he  declared  that  his  mission 
was  "to  undo  50  years  or  so  of  bad  govern- 
ment." He  brought  his  own  team  in  with 
him.  and  they  litterally  cleaned  house- 
moving,  for  example,  the  Secretary's  office 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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from  the  enormous  ceremonial  hall  fancied 
by  his  predecessor  to  a  small,  plain  room 
that  had  served  as  Harold  Ickcss  bedroom 
back  in  the  1930s. 

After  six  months,  and  in  a  reflective 
mood.  Secretary  Watt  told  the  Washington 
Star  that  he  had  not  chosen  to  be  provoca- 
tive or  to  stir  up  controversy  with  environ- 
mental groups  but  was  trying  to  redirect  the 
policies  of  Interior  back  toward  a  centrist 
position. 

"I  came  here."  he  explained,  "in  an  effort 
to  bring  balance  to  this  department,  to 
bring  the  pendulum  back  from  left  field.  My 
early  actions  may  have  appeared  to  be  pro- 
development,  but  that  was  because  we  were 
trying  to  swing  the  pendulum  back  to  the 
middle  ground"  between  unrestricted  devel- 
opment and  unbridled  conservation. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  Conserva- 
tive Digest.  Secretary  Watt  stressed  that  he 
had  a  responsibility  to  see  that  public  lands 
are  managed  for  the  nations  short-term 
and  long-term  benefit.  He  says  that  every 
decision  is  measured  in  three  ways:  Will  it 
improve  our  national  security?  Will  it  pro- 
tect the  environment?  And  will  it  create 
jobs? 

It  is  the  Secretary's  insistence  on  "multi- 
ple uses"  of  the  land,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  has  infuriated  the  environmen- 
talists who  clearly  believe  they  have  a 
divine  mission  to  protect  America's  public 
lands  against  miners,  hunters,  farmers  and 
ranchers— in  short,  against  the  very  people 
who  discovered,  settled  and  developed  the 
land  in  the  first  place. 

The  environmentalists  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  Watt.  As  Newsweek  says,  they  are 
used  to  those  who  oppose  them  out  of  eco- 
nomic self-interest— miners,  developers, 
oilmen— rather  than  on  principle.  But  Jim 
Watt  has  never  profited  from  any  exploita- 
tion of  the  outdoors.  He  is.  next  to  David 
Stockman,  the  least  prosperous  member  of 
Reagan's  Cabinet,  with  a  net  worth  of  only 
$65,000. 

Actually,  although  it  is  seldom  mentioned 
by  the  environmental  extremists,  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  are  not  on  their  side,  but 
with  Jim  Watt.  A  Newsweek  poll  conducted 
in  June  showed  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  public  agrees  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  strong  economic  growth  and  still 
maintain  high  environmental  standards. 

Even  larger  majorities  support  most  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  Watt  to  increase 
energy  production.  By  a  "70-22  percent 
margin,  Americans  approve  of  expanded  off- 
shore oil  drilling,  an  by  76-19  percent,  they 
favor  increasing  oil  exploration  on  federal 
lands. 

A  plurality  would  ease  strip-mining  regu- 
lations to  allow  more  coal  to  be  mined,  while 
a  majority  would  relax  air-pollution  stand- 
ards to  permit  more  coal  to  be  burned. 
These  findings  suggest  that,  like  the  man 
who  appointed  him,  Jim  Watt  is  a  man 
whose  time  has  come. 

James  Gaius  Watt  was  born  in  the  High 
Plains— in  Lusk.  Wyo..  near  the  Nebraska 
l>order.  in  1938.  His  grandmother  came  west 
by  covered  wagon  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. His  father,  William,  was  raised  on  a 
small  cattle  ranch  in  the  middle  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  Watts  moved  to  Wheatland  when 
Jim  was  in  the  eighth  grade.  There  his 
father  practiced  law  and  his  mother  ran  the 
town's  30-room  Globe  Hotel. 

Jim  Watt  has  always  been  an  achiever.  He 
was  a  high  school  officer  for  three  years,  a 
varsity  athlete,  a  member  of  the  honor  soci- 
ety and  the  governor  of  Wyoming's  Boys' 
State.    He   married   the   only   girl    he   ever 
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dated,  Leilani  Hombartner,  when  they  were 
both  sophomores  at  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. They  had  two  children,  Erin,  now  20 
and  married  to  a  divinity  student,  and  Eric, 
19.  Both  children  presently  attend  Oral 
Roberts  University  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  nominal  Christian  in  his  early  years. 
Watt  was  "bom  again"  in  1964  when  he  ac- 
cepted Jesus  Christ  as  his  personal  savior. 
His  charismatic  faith  is  central  to  him  and 
his  entire  family,  but  he  scrupulously  sepa- 
rates his  professional  work  from  his  reli- 
gious beliefs.  He  and  his  wife  now  attend 
the  Assembly  of  God  Church  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jim  Watt  is  a  big  man— 6  feet  2  inches  tall 
and  a  lean  185  pounds.  He  moves  with  lanky 
grace  in  a  crowd  or  on  the  range.  He  does 
not  smoke,  nor  does  he  drink  alcohol,  coffee 
or  tea.  He  frequently  takes  his  lunch  at  his 
desk  and  avoids  idle  chitchat  during  the 
working  day.  He  is  serious  but  not  solemn, 
with  a  quick  wit  that  frequently  punctuates 
his  conversation  with  colleagues  or  visitors. 

Watt  received  both  his  undergraduate  and 
law  degrees  from  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. In  1962,  he  worked  in  the  Senate  cam- 
paign of  conservative  Republican  Milward 
Simpson.  When  Simpson  won  he  brought 
Watt  to  Washington  as  his  administrative 
assistant.  Watt  worked  for  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  then  served  at  the  In- 
terior Department  from  1969  to  1975.  in- 
cluding a  period  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  During  those  six  years, 
he  learned  much  about  the  ins  and  outs,  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  80,000-em- 
ployee  agency.  He  was  appointed  to  the  old 
Federal  Power  Commission  by  President 
Ford,  serving  from  1975  to  1977. 

Jim  Watt  then  returned  to  the  West,  set- 
tling down  in  Denver,  when  he  formed  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation  (MSLF) 
with  the  financial  backing  of  conservative 
businessman  Joseph  Coors.  The  foundation 
usually  represented  clients,  large  and  small, 
who  were  challenging  overly  restrictive  reg- 
ulation of  natural  resources.  MSLF  went  to 
court  constantly  to  open  public  lands  to  ex- 
ploitation, to  expand  grazing  rights  on  fed- 
eral land  and  to  open  recretational  areas  to 
vehicles  and  powerboats. 

According  to  Newsweek,  one  case  that 
Watt  remembers  as  particularly  significant 
involved  35  Mexican-American  ranchers 
who  grazed  their  small  herds  on  a  patch- 
work of  federal,  state  and  private  lands 
along  the  Rio  Puerco  in  New  Mexico.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  concerned 
about  erosion  due  to  overgrazing,  ordered 
substantial  cuts  in  the  size  of  the  herds.  The 
MSLF  successfully  challenged  the  cuts  in 
court. 

Watt  points  to  this  case  as  an  all-too-typi- 
cal example  of  government  intrusion  affect- 
ing private  as  well  as  federal  land.  "To  tell 
people  how  to  manage  their  own  land— 
that's  despicable  in  America,"  he  declares. 

In  effect.  Watt  and  his  lawyers  used  the 
same  legal  tactics  that  had  worked  so  well 
for  environmental  groups  seeking  to  slow  or 
halt  development.  The  Mountain  States 
Legal  Foundation  was  patterned  after  the 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation  In  California, 
started  nearly  10  years  earlier  by  former 
Reagan  aides. 

•Jim  would  never  say.  'I  don't  know,'  or 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do?'  about  ques- 
tions that  would  come  up,"  said  Kea  Bar- 
deen,  and  attorney  at  Mountain  States.  "He 
was  a  leader.  He  was  never  wishy-washy, 
and  most  of  us  felt  inspired  by  his  pres- 
ence." 

Watt  was  chosen  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior after  former  Senator  Clifford  Hansen 
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of  Wyoming  withdrew  his  name  because  he 
did  not  want  to  sell  his  family's  extensive 
grazing  rights  to  comply  with  the  new  con- 
flict-of-interest regulations.  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt  was  unofficially  responsible  for  all 
top  Interior  appointments.  Laxalt  had  never 
met  Watt,  but  after  interviewing  him,  he 
phoned  Reagan  to  say.  "He's  our  man. " 

Jim  Watt  has  been  Reagan's  man  ever 
since.  He  is  all  the  things  the  President 
looks  for  in  a  Cabinet  member:  He  is  loyal, 
he  is  conservative  and  he  is  a  good  manager. 
Reagan  has  recognized  his  ability  by 
naming  Watt  chairman  of  a  Cabinet  sub- 
committee, the  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment,  which  gives  him 
authority  over  Energy  Secretary  James  Ed- 
wards and  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  Gorsuch. 

Watt  explained  his  quick  rise  to  promi- 
nence in  an  interview  in  Public  Opinion 
magazine:  'No  other  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  recent  times  at  least,  has  had  a  Presi- 
dent who  understands  my  department  like 
Ronald  Reagan  does.  He's  a  Westerner. 
Fifty  percent  of  his  state  is  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  Federal  government.  ...  I 
move  with  confidence  in  the  management 
skills  I  bring  to  the  department,  because  I 
know  I'm  going  to  be  backed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. "• 


JOHN  DELANEY 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  honor  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  Mr.  John  De- 
laney,  who  is  retiring  from  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Amador  Valley  Joint 
Union  High  School  District. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  John  has  de- 
voted countless  hours  of  personal 
time,  at  no  small  sacrifice  to  his  own 
family,  to  insure  the  youth  of  our 
valley  the  best  possible  education.  He 
was  tireless  in  his  effort  to  identify 
community  and  academic  needs  and  to 
set  goals  for  the  future.  Due  to  his  ef- 
forts, and  to  the  efforts  of  his  fellow 
board  members,  parents  and  teachers, 
Amador  Valley  High  School  District  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State,  proud  of  its  diversity  and  its 
commitment  to  individual  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  you  and  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  join  with  me 
in  wishing  Mr.  John  Delaney  further 
success  and  continued  involvement 
within  our  community.* 


ATOM  BOMB'S  PRAYER 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
would  the  famous  prayer  of  St.  Pran- 
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cis  read  if  it  were  the  prayer  of  the 
atom  bomb?  Bishop  William  E.  Swing 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  California 
has  proposed  an  arresting  answer. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  an 
address  made  by  Bishop  Swing  to  the 
Diocesan  Convention  on  October  23, 
1981: 

Although  I  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  necessity  for  strong  Military  pre- 
paredness in  the  face  of  possible  Russian  ag- 
gression, I  believe  we  have  to  face  the 
moment  of  truth  when  our  weaponry  ex- 
ceeds our  defense  needs  and  then  threatens 
God's  created  order  far  beyond  our  national 
interests.  Now  that  Russia  can  destroy  all 
our  major  cities  17  times  and  we  can  destroy 
all  major  Russian  cities  40  times — and  both 
sides  are  producing  3  more  nuclear  bombs 
each  day— we  must  now  ask  the  simple  ques- 
tion: Will  these  bombs  be  used?  The  answer 
to  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is.  "Yes." 

The  first  story  we  read  in  the  Bible  is  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden.  They 
are  told  they  must  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  the  Knowledge  and  Good  and 
Evil.  What  Adam  and  Eve  do  about  that 
at  pie  is  exactly  what  people  in  all  time  do 
about  using  god-like  power.  They  will  eat 
the  apple.  We  will  use  the  bomb.  To  trust  in 
the  potential  perfect  conduct  of  this  world's 
two  great  powers  seems  naive.  The  only  way 
to  keep  Adam  and  Even  from  eating  this 
apple  is  to  chop  down  the  tree  and  get  it  out 
of  there.  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  nu- 
clear self-destruction  is  to  pursue  aggres- 
sively a  course  of  mutual  disarmament. 

On  this  800th  anniversary  of  this  city's 
patron   saint.   Francis,   the   man   who   had 
such  profound  respect  and  appreciation  for 
the  created  order,  I  changed  the  words  of 
his  famous  prayer.  Having  the  same  form 
but  an  opposite  theme,  this  could  be  the 
prayer  of  the  nuclear  bomb: 
Lord,  make  me  an  instrument  of  total  anni- 
hilation. 
Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  bring  it  to  fi- 
nality; 
Where  there  is  injury,  death: 
Where  there  is  doubt,  chaos; 
Where  there  is  despair,  oblivion; 
Where  there  is  darkness,  void; 
Where  there  is  sadness,  doom. 
O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  seek 
so  much  to  be  intimidated  as  to  intimi- 
date: 
To  be  understood  as  to  avoid  detection. 
To  be  loved  as  to  be  feared; 
For  it  is  in  threatening  that  we  control; 
It  is  in  condemning  that  we  bring  condem- 
nation: and 
It  is  in  dying  I  bring  an  end  to  what  You 
created.* 


THE  SALE  OF  P-16  FIGHTERS  TO 
PAKISTAN 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant deadline  passed  on  November  22, 
1981.  As  of  that  date,  the  administra- 
tion was  free  to  carry  out  its  proposed 
sale  of  40  F-16  fighter-bombers  to 
Pakistan.  Only  a  vote  of  disapproval 
by  both  Houses  could  have  prevented 
the    sale,    and    neither    House    acted 


within  the  required  30  days  after  Con- 
gress was  formally  notified  of  the  pro- 
posed sale. 

The  P-16,  as  one  of  our  most  ad- 
vanced aircraft,  has  been  doled  out 
sparingly  to  other  nations.  Apart  from 
the  NATO  countries,  only  Israel  and 
South  Korea  have  been  favored  with 
the  F-16.  Both  of  those  countries  have 
been  closely  tied  to  the  United  States 
in  formal  and  informal  alliances.  But 
Pakistan  is  no  such  ally.  The  only 
reason  for  this  sale  is  the  presence  of 
85,000  Russian  troops  in  Afghanistan. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  shore  up 
Pakistan  against  the  threat  of  attack 
from  the  north.  But  is  it  wise  to  base 
our  policy  toward  Pakistan  solely  on 
the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union? 

Our  policy  should  be  based  on  other 
factors  as  well,  I  think.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Pakistan  is  led 
by  a  military  government  that  has 
taken  positions  clearly  opposed  to 
American  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  General 
Zia.  Pakistan's  President,  is  a  man 
whose  poor  record  on  human  rights 
has  won  him  broad  unpopularity 
among  his  own  people.  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  nuclear  proliferation— and 
thus  to  the  dangers  in  an  already  dan- 
gerous world— by  leading  his  country 
into  a  covert  program  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear explosive.  Selling  F-16's  to  Paki- 
stan sends  the  wrong  message  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  says  that  no 
matter  what  actions  a  nation  takes, 
the  United  States  wiU  extend  a  shield 
if  that  nation  is  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  best,  we  share  only  limited  inter- 
ests with  Pakistan,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  question  whether  those  in- 
terests will  be  served  by  the  sale  of  the 
P-16's.  It  is  clear  that  for  Pakistan, 
the  P-16  is  most  appealing  not  as  pro- 
tection against  the  Russians— the 
Pakistanis  have  often  showed  them- 
selves to  be  less  concerned  about  the 
Russian  threat  to  their  borders  than 
we  are— but  as  a  potential  weapon 
against  Pakistan's  old  adversary, 
India. 

India  is  much  larger  than  Pakistan— 
in  land  area,  population,  gross  nation- 
al product,  and  military  strength.  The 
40  F-16's  may  well  offer  Pakistan  the 
illusory  hope  of  riedressing  the  mili- 
tary imbalance.  Sixty  percent  of 
India's  territory  will  lie  within  the 
range  of  the  F-16,  and,  in  particular, 
India's  nuclear  facilities  will  be  vulner- 
able to  F-16  strikes.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  when  Israel  struck  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  reactor  earlier  this  year, 
it  was  with  P-16's  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  The  F-16's  sold  to  Paki- 
stan will  thus  be  a  destabilizing  ele- 
ment in  an  already  unstable  region. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  the  presence  of  the  F- 
16's  in  Pakistan  will  tempt  India  into 
the  sort  of  preemptive  strike  that 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 


In  short,  by  selling  the  P-16's  to 
Pakistan  we  may  be  defeating  our  own 
purpose— that  is,  helping  Pakistan  to 
defend  itself  from  attack.  We  could 
have  served  that  purpose  much  better 
by  selling  Pakistan  aircraft  that  are 
not  capable  of  long-range  strikes  but 
are  suited  only  to  defensive  uses. 

Fortunately,  Congress  may  yet  be 
able  to  block  at  least  part  of  this  sale. 
Direct  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
is  barred  under  section  669  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  because  of  Paki- 
stan's efforts  to  develop  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosive. Unless  Congress  lifts  that  ban, 
arms  sale  credits  cannot  be  extended 
to  Pakistan— and  without  such  credits, 
it  is  at  least  questionable  that  the  sale 
of  all  40  F-16's  can  be  completed. 

For  my  own  part,  I  will  strenuously 
resist  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  aid 
to  Pakistan  when  that  issues  comes 
before  the  House.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  THEATER  OF 
THE  ABSURD 


HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spectacle  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
the  latest  continuing  resolution  must 
not  reoccur. 

Congress— on  its  own,  yet  buttressed 
by  the  administration— permitted  the 
crucial  budget  debate  to  deteriorate 
from  important  issues  of  policy  to  ob- 
fuscating issues  of  numbers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
nobody— OMB,  the  Appropriation 
Committees,  the  Budget  Committees, 
nobody— knew  whether  the  budget 
embodied  in  the  continuing  resolution 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  November 
23d  was  over  or  under  the  administra- 
tion's budget  in  the  only  category  rele- 
vant to  appropriation  bills— discretion- 
ary spending.  This  was  an  absurd  situ- 
ation. 

How  could  this  be?  The  answer  is  as 
complex  as  the  problem.  The  problem 
of  sorting  out  the  numbers  is  very  dif- 
ficult. Honest  analysts  will  disagree. 
Yet,  many  of  the  numbers  used  in 
debate  were  clearly  derived  from  a 
partial  or  complete  vacuum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  I  perceive  to  be  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
players— the  administration,  congres- 
sional Republicans  and  Democrats, 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committee 
staffs— to  resolve  the  numbers  dispute 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  our  job- 
making  policy.* 
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COMMENTS  ON  ST.  LOUIS  CIR- 
CUIT ATTORNEYS  STYLE  OF 
JUSTICE 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  3.  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  a  matter  to  the  attention  of 
my  esteemed  colleagues.  In  this  day 
and  time,  the  rights  of  an  individual  in 
our  criminal  justice  system  are  under 
severe  attack  and  in  danger  of  being 
eroded  to  the  point  of  nonexistence. 
Citizens  throughout  the  country  are 
calling  for  law  and  order,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  They  believe  the  way  to 
end  crime  in  the  streets  is  to  eliminate 
an  individual's  protections  under  the 
law  so  as  to  insure  incarceration.  Such 
actions  would  cut  the  moral  fiber  this 
country  is  made  of.  The  matter  I  want 
to  acquaint  you  with  concerns  the  cir- 
cuit attorney  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Mr.  George  Peach.  He  has  made 
some  remarks  that  are  not  only  dispar- 
aging, but  disgusting,  and  disappoint- 
ing. Upon  hearing  of  the  release  on 
bond  of  a  defendant  accused  in  a 
bombing  case,  Mr.  Peach  commented 
that,  "If  someone  decided  to  take  care 
of  him,  it  would  save  us  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort.  I  won't  worry  a  bit  about 
his  safety." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  remarks  were  cal- 
lous, insensitive  remarks.  For  someone 
in  Mr.  Peach's  position,  the  comments 
were  in  complete  disregard  of  the  posi- 
tion he  holds  and  shakes  the  premise 
of  this  Nation's  basic  code  of  law.  In 
all  educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  from  elementary  school 
through  college,  we  are  taught  that  a 
man  is  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  To  advocate  citizens 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  is 
inexcusable.  To  condone  the  exacting 
of  punishment  by  citizens  before  guilt 
is  established  is  reprehensible,  uncon- 
scionable, and  grossly  negligent,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  done  by  the  very 
person  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
uphold  the  law.  The  legal  profession 
and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  deserve 
better.  With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  Oct.  27, 

1981} 

Mr.  Peach's  Novel  Approach 

It  is  discouraging  enough  to  realize  that 
good  sense  may  never  govern  the  tongue  of 
St.  Louis  Circuit  Attorney  George  Peach.  It 
now  appears  that  shame  will  not  do  so 
either.  What  else  is  one  to  conclude  upon 
reading  Mr.  Peach's  comments  that  a  gang- 
land murder  of  a  defendant  in  a  bombing 
case  would  be  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order?  The  prosecutor's  gross  remarks  were 
made  upon  the  release  on  bond  of  Michael 
E.  Kornhardt,  who  has  been  charged  in  the 
bombing  death  of  George  M.  Paheen  Jr. 
Speculating  slyly  that  Mr.  Kornhardt  him- 
self  may    become   the   victim    of   another 
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bombing,  Mr.  Peach  said  that  "If  someone 
decided  to  take  care  of  him,  it  would  save  us 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort.  I  won't  worry  a  bit 
about  his  safety." 

Caught  up,  as  Mr.  Peach  no  doubt  is.  in 
the  heady  prosecution  of  his  duties,  it  may 
well  be  easy  for  him  to  overlook  the  niceties 
of  the  law,  which  prescribe  that  Mr.  Korn- 
hardt is  an  innocent  man  until  proven 
guilty.  And  pressed  by  his  many  duties,  Mr. 
Peach  may  well  imagine  that  it  would  be 
convenient  if  the  hoodlum  world  would  save 
him  "a  lot  of  time  and  effort "  by  bumping 
off  susi>ects,  thus  obviating  the  need  for  for- 
malities and  the  bother  of  going  to  trial. 
What  a  carefree  existence  prosecutors 
would  have  if  all  of  their  criminal  cases 
could  be  disposed  of  with  so  little  fuss.  The 
fact  that  such  a  resolution  would  produce 
more  work  for  law  enforcement  authorities 
in  the  form  of  new  murders  to  solve  appar- 
ently has  not  yet  penetrated  Mr.  Peach.  But 
give  him  time.  The  man,  after  all,  is  working 
on  the  very  edge  of  criminal  justice  theory— 
where  no  responsible  official  has  tread,  at 
least  for  a  couple  of  centuries.* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  CALL  FOR 
ARMS  REDUCTIONS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 18,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
addressed  the  Nation  in  his  first  major 
foreign  policy  speech.  In  this  address, 
the  President  made  a  strong  statement 
for  nuclear  arms  control— a  bold  and 
welcome  move  on  his  part.  Speculation 
abounds  among  the  President's  critics 
as  to  his  reasons  for  his  statements. 
To  me,  however,  speculation  about 
motives  is  far  less  important  than  the 
fact  of  the  speech  itself. 

This  is  the  topic  that  I  discussed  in 
my  most  recent  weekly  newspaper 
column.  It  follows: 

Washington  Report 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

American  and  Soviet  negotiators  met  this 
week  to  talk  about  whether  limited-range 
"Theater  Nuclear  Forces"  can  be  restricted 
in  Europe. 

F*resident  Ronald  Reagan  deserves  much 
credit  for  moving  aggressively  to  take  the 
initiative  for  arms  reductions  with  his  No- 
vember 18  speech  to  the  nation. 

The  United  States,  Reagan  told  Soviet 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev,  is  willing  to 
forego  deployment  of  any  nuclear  warhead 
missiles  in  Europe  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
dismantle  medium-range  missiles  it  already 
has  aimed  at  Europe. 

Further,  said  Reagan,  his  administration 
is  eager  to  begin  talks  "as  soon  as  possible" 
on  ways  to  reduce  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  other  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  which  the  world's  two  greatest 
powers  have  aimed  at  each  other. 

For  good  measure,  the  President  added 
conventional  arms  limitations  to  the  agenda 
for  future  negotiations  between  the  two  na- 
tions. 

It  was  a  bold,  and  in  my  view,  welcome 
move  on  the  part  of  President  Reagan. 

To  be  sure,  some  critics  contend  that  the 
Reagan  speech  was  a  hasty  effort  to  slow 


down  the  rapidly  growing  anti-nuclear 
movement  in  Europe  which  might  ultimate- 
ly leave  the  U.S.  with  no  European  soil  on 
which  to  place  its  Pershing  II  and  cruise 
missiles. 

The  anti-nuclear  demonstrations,  critics 
say,  developed  because  of  Reagan's  sword- 
rattling  and  his  scrapping  of  the  SALT  II 
arms  control  treaty  negotiated  by  his  three 
predecessors. 

To  me,  speculation  about  motives  is  far 
less  important  than  the  actual  fact  of  the 
speech  itself.  For  whatever  reason.  Presi- 
dent Reagsm  made— in  his  first  major  for- 
eign ptolicy  speech— a  very  strong  statement 
for  nuclear  arms  control.  The  speech  ought 
to  be  taken  at  fsice  value. 

I'd  like  to  think  that  President  Reagan  is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  awe- 
some power  which  is  his  to  wield.  At  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night,  he  may  pick  up  the 
phone  and  be  informed  of  a  possible  or 
probable  Soviet  nuclear  missile  launch.  He 
will  have  20  minutes  to  decide  whether  the 
reports  are  accurate  and  whether  to  launch 
U.S.  missiles  in  retaliation.  Dozens  of  B-52 
bombers  and  thousands  of  land  and  subma- 
rine-based missiles  will  await  his  word.  Any 
one  of  those  bombers  will  carry  more  de- 
structive force  than  all  of  the  bombs 
dropped  in  the  six  years  of  World  War  II. 

Perhaps,  too.  President  Reagan  has  re- 
cently re-read  President  Dwight  Eisenhow- 
er's farewell  address  to  the  American  people 
in  1961  in  which  he  not  only  warned  about 
the  power  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex but  also  said:  "America's  leadership 
and  prestige  depend,  not  merely  upon  our 
unmatched  material  progress,  riches  and 
military  strength,  but  on  how  we  use  our 
power  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
human  betterment." 

And,  continued  Ike:  "Disarmament,  with 
mutual  honor  and  confidence,  is  a  continu- 
ing imperative.  Together  we  must  learn  how 
to  compose  differences,  not  with  arms,  but 
with  intellect  and  decent  purpose."* 
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the  best.  I  speak  for  everyone  when  I 
say  he  will  be  missed.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR. 
WAYNE  BARNES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  have  been  invited  to 
speak  at  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Wayne 
Barnes.  Such  events  always  bring  a 
multitude  of  thoughts  and  emotions  to 
mind.  The  Amador  Joint  Union  High 
School  District  will  miss  the  dedica- 
tion and  guidance  of  Wayne  Barnes, 
yet  we  are  more  than  grateful  for  all 
he  has  done. 

During  his  6  years  on  the  school 
board  we  have  seen  many  changes, 
and  Wayne  Barnes  has  played  an 
active  role  the  entire  time.  His  partici- 
pation in  the  task  force  to  establish 
high  school  proficiency  tests  has  been 
critical  to  the  success  of  secondary 
education  programs  in  the  valley. 

I  want  to  join  the  entire  staff,  ad- 
ministrators, teachers  and  students,  in 
wishing  Wayne  Barnes,  his  wife,  Val- 
erie, and  their  children,  Steve,  Rich- 
ard. Jeffrey,  Tina  Marie  and  Mary  all 


RUBIK'S  ECONOMICS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
part  of  an  economist's  job  to  try  to 
mystify  us  with  a  lot  of  numl)ers  and 
formulas.  Despite  that,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  human  economic  activity  can 
be  read  within  each  of  us.  In  trying  to 
make  sense  of  "supply  side"  econom- 
ics, maybe  that  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

"The  Keynesians  tell  us  that  demand 
creates  supply.  Their  idea  is  that 
demand  can  be  created  by  putting 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
who  will  then  demand  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  so  those  goods  and  services 
will  be  provided.  For  many  years.  Gov- 
ernment has  chosen  to  put  money  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  by  spending 
more  than  it  takes  in,  and  printing 
enough  money  to  cover  the  difference. 
It  would  be  possible  to  give  people 
money  by  cutting  taxes,  but  politicians 
do  not  like  that  method,  because  the 
people  might  spend  the  money  on  the 
wrong  things. 

Supply-side  economics  starts  at  the 
other  end.  Supply-siders  tell  us  that 
supply  creates  its  own  demand.  They 
say  that  someone  will  produce  some- 
thing even  though  there  is  no  demand 
for  it.  Although  at  first  that  seems  un- 
likely, if  you  think  about  it.  you  see 
that  it  couldn't  be  any  other  way.  How 
could  anyone  demand  something  that 
did  not  exist?  Let  me  give  a  simple  ex- 
ample. 

Think  about  Rubik's  cube.  No 
matter  how  much  pump  priming  Con- 
gress did,  or  tax  cutting,  nobody  was 
sitting  around  waiting  for  a  Rubik's 
cube  to  play  with.  It  was  Rubik  who 
had  the  bright  idea  of  creating  a 
supply  of  the  little  beasties.  Once  they 
were  created,  the  demand  grew  enor- 
mously, and  now  thousands  of  man- 
years  have  been  wasted  trying  to  put 
the  things  together  properly. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened 
with  video  games,  with  home  comput- 
ers, with  front-wheel  drive  cars,  with 
jogging  shoes,  and  with  color  televi- 
sion. These  things  did  not  come  into 
being  because  of  a  demand  for  them. 
They  came  into  being  because  an  en- 
trepreneur figured  he  could  find  some- 
one to  buy  them  if  he  went  into  the 
business  of  making  them.  The  demand 
followed  the  supply. 

The  question  for  us  today  is  how  we 
can  encourage  more  entrepreneurs  to 
undertake  the  creation  of  more 
supply.  The  answer  involves  tax  cuts, 
but  not  just  any  tax  cuts.  We  can  cut 
taxes  across  the  board,  or  just  for  rich 
people,  or  just  for  poor  people.  The 
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kind  of  cuts  that  are  likely  to  help,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  across  the  board  cuts, 
the  kind  Congress  recently  passed. 

These  cuts  are  what  we  need  because 
they  affect  marginal  tax  rates.  They 
reduce  taxes  on  the  next  dollar 
earned.  And  they  do  it  for  everyone. 
The  result  is  that  anyone  with  a 
bright  idea  sees  that  he  will  profit 
more  from  putting  that  idea  into  pro- 
duction than  he  would  without  the 
cut.  He  has  an  added  incentive  to 
produce,  to  create  a  supply  of  new 
storage  batteries,  or  food  processors, 
or  Rubik's  cubes. 

Lower  marginal  rates  encourage  Mr. 
Rubik  and  all  his  friends  to  get  to 
work  creating  the  supply  that  will 
answer  tomorrow's  demand.  Productiv- 
ity increases;  the  standard  of  living 
rises;  and  lo  and  behold,  even  the  tax 
man  gets  more,  as  the  general  level  of 
economic  activity  rises. 

And  that,  in  a  plastic  cube,  is  supply- 
side  economics.* 


SAFETY  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE 
MUST  BE  MANDATED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
Nation's  postal  workers  by  affording 
them  coverage  under  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  By  bringing  the 
post  office  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
certain  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  my 
expectation  that  we  can  reduce  the 
abysmally  high  accident  rate  which 
plagues  the  post  office  and  its  employ- 
ees. 

Accident  statistics  for  postal  workers 
dramatically  illustrate  the  pressing 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  numbers 
show  that  the  illness  and  injury  rate 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  close  to 
twice  the  average  of  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  higher  than 
that  for  private  industry.  According  to 
our  data,  between  1973  and  1978.  the 
illness  and  injury  rate  among  postal 
workers  increased  by  50  percent;  the 
lost  workday  case  rate  nearly  doubled, 
the  rate  of  lost  workdays  per  100  full- 
time  workers  increased  by  150  percent 
and  the  fatality  rate  remained  nearly 
the  same.  In  1978,  the  three  injury 
rates  declined  slightly,  while  the  fatal- 
ity rate  increased. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee which  will  consider  this  legislation. 
I  remain  an  active  and  ardent  support- 
er of  OSHA  which  has  galvanized 
workers  rights  to  safety  in  the  work- 
place since  its  creation  in  1970.  Its 
record  for  protecting  and  insuring  em- 
ployee safety  is  well  documented  and 
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the  post  office  and  its  employees 
should  be  afforded  the  same  rights  as 
others  who  receive  its  monitoring  and 
enforcement  activities. 

The  reasons  why  these  injury  and 
illness  rates  have  increased  over  time 
and  remain  urmecessarily  high  are 
largely  due  to  the  increased  volume  of 
mail  processed  annually.  In  the  last  9 
years,  pieces  of  processed  mail  have  in- 
creased from  88  to  100  billion  annually 
while  the  number  of  the  postal  work 
force  has  been  reduced  by  80,000. 
Today,  only  30  percent  of  the  mail  is 
processed  manually  as  compared  to  70 
percent  in  1979.  If  we  are  to  begin  to 
address  this  issue  successfully,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, within  the  Department  of 
Labor,  must  be  able  to  monitor  and  en- 
force safety  in  the  post  office.  My  bill 
will  do  just  that. 

In  addition,  because  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  established  as  a  quasi-govem- 
ment.  independent  agency  in  1970— 
the  same  year  OSHA  was  created— it 
was  neither  totally  private  industry 
nor  totally  Federal  Government.  The 
OSH  Act  set  forth  protection  coverage 
for  private  workers  and  section  19  of 
that  act  provided  special  coverage  for 
Government  employees  but  neither  of 
these  two  were  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service  in  an  apparent  over- 
sight by  Congress.  My  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  nonalined  sector  status  of 
the  Postal  Service  once  and  for  all.  It 
would  also  provide  an  added  incentive 
to  postal  supervisors  to  insure  maxi- 
mum safety  in  the  workplace. 

Surveys  indicate  that  nearly  26  per- 
cent of  all  reported  injuries  in  the 
Postal  Service  are  primarily  prevent- 
able. This  includes  20  percent  of  the 
accidents  due  to  manual  mail  handling 
and  6.4  percent  which  result  from 
workers  striking  against  things.  While 
we  realistically  cannot  expect  to  ad- 
dress all  areas  where  illness  and  injury 
might  occur,  we  can,  at  a  minimum, 
tackle  those  work  situations  which  are 
preventable.  My  bill  would  encourage 
better  safety  precuations  in  the  mail 
service  which  would  undoubtedly 
assist  in  the  timely  delivery  of  mail  to 
customers. 

The  Postal  Service  provides  a  service 
to  this  Nation  which  is  critical  to  all 
sectors  of  society— commerce  and  in- 
dustry, the  Federal  Goverrmient.  and 
the  small  business  man.  The  safety 
and  health  of  its  workers  must  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  us  if  we  are 
to  adhere  to  the  scope  and  intent  of 
OSHA  and  to  assure  them  that  their 
right  to  a  safe  workplace  will  be  pro- 
vided and  protected.* 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
HONDURAS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday.  November  29,  there  was  an 
election  in  Honduras.  As  any  observer 
of  events  in  Central  America  knows,  a 
fair  and  free  election  is  no  small  ac- 
complishment, but  the  election  in 
Honduras  demonstrates  that  it  can 
happen.  The  reports  now  available  in- 
dicate that  the  turn-out  was  near  80 
percent  and  that  it  was  fair.  open,  and 
free.  Three  of  our  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Benjamin  Oilman,  Congress- 
man Robert  Lagomarsino,  and  Con- 
gressman James  Jeffords  were  present 
during  the  election  and  report  that  it 
was  truly  democratic. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  citizens  of  Honduras. 
Congratulations  are  also  in  order  for 
the  Liberal  Party  and  its  Presidential 
candidate,  Roberto  Suazo  Cordova. 
Mr.  Suazo  was  elected  with  54  percent 
of  the  vote,  while  his  main  opponent, 
Ricardo  Zuniga  of  the  National  Party 
received  41  percent. 

Despite  this  success,  Honduras  and 
its  new  President  face  a  difficult 
future.  Their  economic  situation  is 
critical,  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
conflicts.  I  think  that  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  and  a  na- 
tional interest  in  doing  all  that  we  can 
to  assist  Honduras  new  government.  It 
is  time  to  make  clear  that  the  United 
States  supports  democratic  govern- 
ments—both before  and  after  the  elec- 
tions.« 


DEATH  OF  A  DREAM 


HON.  NORMAN  E.  D'AMOURS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing article,  entitled  "Death  of  a 
Dream"  from  a  New  Hampshire  news- 
paper, the  Concord  Monitor,  of  No- 
vember 16,  1981.  and  written  by  Ralph 
Jimenez.  This  article  points  out  very 
poignantly  the  current  crisis  in  the 
housing  industry,  a  crisis  which  is  de- 
stroying the  economic  livelihoods  of 
homebuilders,  construction  workers, 
and  the  building  materials  and  lumber 
industries  as  well  as  denying  the  op- 
portunity to  many  of  our  citizens  the 
goal  of  homeownership  and  realizing 
the  American  dream. 

Death  of  a  Dream 

The  roof  of  the  housing  industry  hasn't 
fallen  in  yet.  but  if  s  sagging  badly. 

New    Hampshire    contractors    who    once 
buUt  the  affordable  homes  of  the  American 
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dream,   are   now   taking   shelter   in   office 
buildings  and  luxury  housing. 

"By  April,  I  foresee  a  fatality  rate  of  more 
than  40  percent  in  the  ranks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's builders,"  said  Wally  Beede.  Beede  is 
the  owner  of  Liberty  Home  Builders,  which 
he  described  as  the  area's  largest  builder  of 
custom  homes. 

This  is  the  third  bad  year  in  a  row  for  the 
housing  industry.  Nationally,  housing  starts 
are  down  more  than  40  percent  over  last 
year  and  are  nearing  a  record  low  set  in 
1959. 

The  situation  is  forcing  construction  com- 
panies to  pack  up  their  toolboxes.  Their 
failure  rate  is  up  49  percent  over  last  year, 
according  to  the  business  information  firm 
of  Dunn  &  Bradstreet. 

Though  no  exact  figures  were  available,  at 
least  a  dozen  builders  are  out  of  business  in 
New  Hampshire  while  others  are  simply 
idle. 

'The  American  dream  is  dead— it's  gone," 
Beede  said.  "The  days  when  most  people 
could  look  forward  to  owning  their  own 
home  are  passe.  Only  about  one  out  of  10 
potential  homebuyers  make  enough  money 
to  qualify  for  a  mortgage  and  I  don't  see 
that  changing  for  at  least  three  years,  if  it 
ever  changes  at  all." 

Because  buyers  can't  afford  homes,  build- 
ers aren't  building  them.  Part  of  the  story 
sits  in  slim  manila  folders  on  a  desk  in  Con- 
cord's code  enforcement  office. 

In  1978,  the  city  issued  157  building  per- 
mits for  single  family  homes  and  144  in 
1979.  By  1980  it  was  down  to  92.  And  as  of 
Nov.  1,  only  42  permits  had  been  issued,  55 
percent  fewer  than  last  year. 

Concord  is  not  unique.  In  Bow,  new  hous- 
ing start  figures  have  also  tumbled  into  the 
cellar.  Just  16  permits  were  issued  as  of  Nov. 
1,  less  than  half  last  year's  number. 

With  the  year  nearly  over,  and  the  con- 
struction season  coming  to  an  end,  a  large 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  permits  being 
issued  in  either  town  is  unlikely. 

If  no  permits  are  issued  next  month,  the 
number  of  housing  starts  in  Bow  will  have 
fallen  an  incredible  450  percent  since  1978 
when  73  permits  were  issued. 

In  Concord,  six  permits  were  granted  in 
November  and  December  of  last  year.  If  six 
more  are  granted  this  year,  housing  starts 
will  be  300  percent  below  the  city's  1979 
level. 

The  city  also  keeps  track  of  the  total 
number  of  new  dwelling  units  built  each 
year.  These  include  houses,  apartments  and 
condominiums. 

Douglas  Woodward,  assistant  city  planner, 
said  Concord  has  added  only  half  as  many 
dwelling  units  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  as  it  did  in  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  best  of  the  last  five  years  was  1979, 
thanks  to  projects  like  the  83-unit  Fire- 
house  block  building.  But  Woodward  knows 
of  no  similar  projects  in  the  works. 

"There  is  no  other  word  for  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  housing  industry,  but  a  de- 
pression," Beede  said. 

The  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Homebuilder's  Association  said  the  situation 
is  going  to  get  worse  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

"I  know  that  some  builders,  at  least  a 
dozen  but  probably  more  than  that,  have 
folded  up  their  tents  and  slipped  away," 
Warren  Davis  said. 

So  far,  he  said,  none  of  them  are  from  the 
Concord  area. 

Bob  Dunning  is  a  contractor  from  Hopkin- 
ton  who  owns  The  Dunning  Home  Group. 
He  said  he's  heard  of  15  or  20  builders  who 
have  gone  under  this  year. 
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Many  more.  Dunning  said,  are  sitting  on 
the  sidelines. 

"The  guy  still  has  his  business  cards  and 
would  build  a  home  if  someone  came  to  him 
with  the  money,  so  I  guess  you  could  say 
that  he's  still  in  business,"  he  said. 

Dunning  is  a  newcomer  to  the  custom 
home  business.  He  turned  down  $1.5  million 
worth  of  work  two  years  ago  because  his 
company  was  simply  too  busy  to  handle  it. 
That,  he  said,  isn't  likely  to  happen  again. 

The  contractors  who  are  working,  he  said, 
are  building  homes  for  upper  income  brack- 
et clients  or  have  expanded  into  commercial 
work. 

"The  range  of  homes  being  built  has 
changed  dramatically,"  said  Dunning.  "Af- 
fordable houses  in  the  mid-50s  price  range 
used  to  be  90  percent  of  our  business  but 
now  it's  down  to  20  percent." 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  he  said,  three- 
quarters  of  the  housing  market  consisted  of 
young  families.  Now,  Dunning  and  his 
brother  Craig  are  building  homes  in  the 
$100,000  bracket  for  local  professionals  and 
executives  transferred  here  from  other 
states. 

"We're  not  building  houses  anymore  for 
the  people  who  really  need  them,"  he  said. 
But  even  the  well-to-do  are  not  entirely 
insulated  from  the  bad  economy. 

Wally  Beede  has  been  building  nothing 
but  custom  homes  for  U  years.  He  has  built 
more  than  200  of  them.  F*rices  start  at 
$100,000. 

High  interest  rates,  he  said,  have  also  hurt 
house  sales  in  that  income  group,  which  tra- 
ditionally is  somewhat  protected  during  a 
recession. 

"My  business,  though  we  haven't  had  to 
lay  anyone  off,  is  down  60  percent  over  last 
year,"  Beede  said. 

Where  Liberty  Homes  once  built  an  aver- 
age of  25  luxury  houses  a  year,  this  year  it 
will  build  just  nine. 

Beede  sold  two  $200,000  homes  recently  to 
buyers  who  had  down  payments  of  $120,000 
and  $140,000.  Even  they  had  to  pay  18  per- 
cent for  mortgage  money  on  the  balance. 

"You  need  to  have  an  income  of  at  least 
$38,000  a  year  to  buy  a  $60,000  house  today 
and  be  able  to  afford  a  $1,000  a  month  mort- 
gage payment,"  Beede  said. 

He  has  kept  his  crew  busy  by  having  them 
do  most  of  the  work  that  he  once  subcon- 
tracted to  other  companies. 

Beede  also  believes  in  going  after  a  sure 
thing.  He  has  never  been  a  '"spec  builder"  a 
contractor  who  borrows  the  money  to  build 
a  house  in  the  hopes  of  selling  it  later  at  a 
profit. 

""Most  of  the  builders  who  go  under  are 
building  on  speculation,"  said  Beede.  "You 
can't  borrow  money  at  20  percent,  wait  a 
year  to  sell  a  home  and  make  money.  And 
the  smaller  the  builder  the  sooner  he  goes 
under." 

At  The  Dunning  Home  Group,  all  eight 
people  on  the  payroll  are  still  working  but 
Bob  Dunning  said  that  he  has  had  to  go 
after  business  agressively  and  diversify  by 
doing  additions  and  commercial  construc- 
tion. 

"We're  doing  more  renovations,  because 
people  are  keeping  the  homes  they  have," 
said  Dunning.  "We're  also  putting  up  an 
office  building  and  doing  work  on  a 
church." 

Commercial  construction,  he  said,  is  still 
booming  in  New  Hampshire  and  keeping 
many  contractors  in  work.  Nationwide,  how- 
ever, 40  percent  of  all  construction  workers 
are  unemployed. 
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Though  high  interest  rates  basically  are 
at  fault,  another  factor  has  aggravated  the 
problem.  Changes  in  federal  law  designed  to 
tighten  the  availability  of  mortgage  money 
have  choked  it  into  lifelessness. 

"In  recent  years,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
Concord  housing  starts  were  subsidized  with 
low  interest  mortgages  provided  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Housing  Finance  Agency, "  said 
Woodward.  The  agency,  which  sells  tax  free 
bonds  to  raise  the  money,  has  not  done  so 
since  1980. 

Both  Woodward  and  Davis  blame  federal 
legislation    passed    that    year    for   making 
many  people's  dreams  of  owning  their  own- 
home  a  castle  in  the  air. 

"The  regulations  have  been  made  so  tight 
that  no  housing  agency  in  the  country  can 
float  bonds  to  raise  mortgage  money, "  Davis 
said.  "Until  Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  amends 
the  Ullman  bill,  the  consumer  is  just  going 
to  have  to  sit  by  and  wait." 

Before  the  bill  passed,  families  with  In- 
comes under  $28,350  could  qualify  for  a  re- 
duced rate  loan  if  the  new  home  did  not  cost 
more  than  $64,000.  The  bill  eliminated  the 
family  income  ceiling,  but  limited  eligibility 
to  first-time  homebuyers  who  could  locate  a 
house  selling  for  under  $56,070. 

Last  year,  the  state  housing  agency  lent 
out  its  money  at  slightly  more  than  eight 
percent. 

Housing  costs,  the  builders  say,  are  likely 
to  remain  high  Indefinitely.  Even  families 
with  two  wage  earners  no  longer  can  afford 
to  own  a  home,  Dunning  said. 

Even  so.  condominiums  In  the  $100,000  to 
$150,000  range  are  still  selling,  he  said. 

"What  is  now  an  economic  problem  will 
soon  be  a  serious  social  problem  as  well." 
Dunning  said.* 


GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  BRYAN 
LEWIS  ALLEN 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  I  circulated  a  letter  request- 
ing support  for  a  measure  to  have  a 
gold  medal  struck  in  honor  of  Bryan 
Lewis  Allen,  who  pedaled  his  way 
across  the  English  Channel  in  a  self- 
powered  airplane.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  history  that  man  has  achieved 
this.  I  thank  those  who  have  agreed  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation  with  me.  I 
am  introducing  that  bill  today  and  ask 
those  who  have  yet  to  do  so  to  assist 
me  by  cosponsor ing  this  bill. 

Bryan  Allen  is  one  of  America's  avia- 
tion pioneers.  In  August  1977  he  pilot- 
ed his  airplane,  the  Gossamer  Condor, 
on  the  first  controlled  and  sustained 
flight  ever  in  a  human-powered  air- 
plane. Powering  his  plane  with  a  pedal 
system  similar  to  that  of  a  bicycle,  he 
steered  the  Condor  around  a  figure- 
eight  course  covering  a  distance  of  1.15 
miles.  The  Gossamer  Condor  is  now  on 
permanent  display  at  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum. 

On  June  12,  1979,  Bryan  began  a  far 
more  ambitious  flight.  Flying  the  Gos- 
samer Albatross,  a  plane  similar  to  the 
Condor,  he  took  off  from  Folkstone. 
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England,  and  made  the  first  human- 
powered  flight  across  the  English 
Channel.  This  grueling  ordeal  ended 
after  2  hours  and  43  minutes  when 
Bryan  landed  on  the  beach  at  Cape 
Cris-Nez,  France.  The  next  day  every 
Western  newspaper  headlined  the 
story. 

Bryan  Allen  fulfilled  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  aviation  dreams- 
human-powered  flight.  A  gold  medal 
honoring  Bryan  is  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  America  to  honor  its  avia- 
tion pioneers.  This  practice  began  with 
the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  the 
Wright  brothers  in  1909.  Most  recent- 
ly a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  the 
three  men  who  piloted  the  Double 
Eagle  II  balloon  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  hope  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
my  colleagues  in  promoting  this  bill 
for  California's  innovative  aviator.  Mr. 
Allen's  effort  deserves  this  congres- 
sional recognition.  A  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 

H.R. 5117 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to 
Bryan  Lewis  Allen 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Bryan  Lewis  Allen,  the  first  aviator 
to  cross  the  English  Channel  in  a  self-pow- 
ered plane,  a  gold  medal  of  appropriate 
design  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
feat  as  an  aviation  pioneer.  For  such  pur- 
pose, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a 
gold  medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices, 
and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $15,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  the  appropriation  used  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale. 

(c)  The  medal  provided  for  in  this  section 
is  a  national  medal  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368).* 


THE  NEED  FOR  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  POLICIES 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  T^IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  interesting  thoughts  about  the 
need  for  certain  national  policies.  An- 
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thony  Lewis'  column,  entitled  "Perni- 
cious Myths  About  Free  Enterprise," 
appeared  in  the  November  21,  1981, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 
Pernicious  Myths  Aboitt  Free  Enterprise 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.— Thanksgiving  Day.  as  history 
and  symbol,  throws  some  curious  light  on  a 
myth  of  our  day:  that  American  greatness 
came  from  free  enterprise,  from  individual 
rather  than  community  effort,  and  that  a 
return  to  individualism  can  solve  our  cur- 
rent problems. 

That  myth  informs  Ronald  Reagan's 
whole  political  program,  and  a  lot  of  people 
believe  it.  But  it  is  a  myth. 

The  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth 
Harbor  in  1620  were  a  community  in  the 
deepest  sense.  Those  in  charge  were  a  group 
of  separatist  religious  believers,  moved  by 
their  faith  to  seek  a  place  where  they  could 
live  in  their  own  way  together,  undisturbed 
by  outsiders. 

Their  survival  in  the  new  land  depended 
on  joint  struggle,  and  on  the  help  of  friend- 
ly Indians.  Half  the  colonists  died  durin>' 
their  first  terrible  winter.  When  Gov.  Wi 
liam  Bradford  declared  a  Thanksgiving  t 
celebrate  their  first  harvest  in  1621,  Indiai 
shared  the  feast. 

Individualism  in  the  political  sense  was 
there  at  the  beginning.  In  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  drafted  on  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic, the  company  agreed  that  their  settle- 
ment would  be  governed  by  majority  rule. 
There  was  no  divine  right  or  inherited  rank; 
every  man  had  an  equal  vote. 

The  development  of  this  country  has  been 
shaped,  from  that  beginning,  by  a  mix  of  in- 
dividualism and  community  enterprise.  At 
times  more  of  one  than  the  other,  then 
swinging  back.  It  was  an  America  of  pio- 
neers and  frontiersmen— but  also,  by  some 
of  our  earliest  political  decisions,  of  public 
roads  and  a  national  postal  system.  It  was  a 
country  of  Horatio  Alger  and  Henry  Ford- 
but  also  of  public  schools  and  public  librar- 
ies. 

One  of  the  distinctive  aspects  of  American 
culture  was  and  is  an  expression  of  commu- 
nity. That  is,  the  existence  of  myriad  civic 
organizations:  the  educational,  business, 
professional  and  do-good  groups  that  have 
such  an  influence  on  the  society.  We  are  .so 
used  to  these  collective  enterprises  that  we 
do  not  usually  realize  how  American  they 
are:  how  much  more  numerous  and  signifi- 
cant, for  example,  than  they  are  in  Europe- 
an countries. 

Since  the  1930s  we  have  looked  increas- 
ingly to  government  to  meet  community 
needs.  That  is  the  trend  that  President 
Reagan  says  he  wants  to  stop,  and  he  has  a 
point— especially  about  the  concentration  of 
responsibility  In  Washington.  Liberals,  too, 
ought  to  recognize  that  we  sometimes  go  too 
far  in  relying  on  the  federal  government  to 
solve  local  problems.  The  point  was  made  50 
years  ago  by  that  great  liberal.  Louis  Bran- 
dels. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  national  pro- 
grams are  automatically  bad,  that  ending 
federal  regulations  will  always  free  the  peo- 
ple's creative  energies,  or  still  less  that  indi- 
vidual enterprise  can  solve  all  of  todays 
social  and  economic  problems.  Those  are 
not  just  myths  but  pernicious  ones. 

Like  it  or  not.  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  now— much  more  so  than  before  the 
1930s,  with  a  national  economy  and  a  highly 
mobile  population.  We  need  a  national  mon- 
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etary  policy,  a  federal  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  a  Social  Security  system. 

Nor  can  we  escape  the  consequences  as  a 
nation  if  we  ignore  social  evils  here  or  there. 
We  learned  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  damaged  when  black 
citizens  were  not  allowed  to  vote  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  the  na- 
tional commitment  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation were  weakened  now.  And  the  same 
for  the  food-stamp  program,  by  which  the 
richest  country  on  earth  protects  its  poor 
and  weak  from  hunger:  a  highly  efficient 
way  to  meet  a  community  responsibility. 

The  most  misguided  notion  in  the  current 
political  rhetoric,  and  the  most  dangerous, 
may  be  the  idea  that  relaxing  federal  envi- 
rorunental  standards  will  help  the  economy. 
And  it  is  not  just  an  idea.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  is  eliminating  whole- 
sale the  rules  that  protect  our  air  and  land 
and  water. 

It  is  the  very  essence  of  an  industrial 
world's  environmental  problems  that  they 
cannot  be  met  by  individual  or  local  action. 
What  happens  in  one  place  affects  others. 
Poison  in  Chesapeake  Bay  or  the  Hudson 
River  touches  the  striped  bass  fishermen  of 
New  England.  Sulfur  fumes  coming  from 
the  smokestacks  of  the  Middle  West  poison 
the  lakes  of  New  York  State  and  Canada 
with  acid  rain. 

When  we  speak  of  the  environment  these 
days,  we  are  most  often  talking  at>out 
health.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  esthetics 
when  the  EPA  undoes  just  about  all  the  re- 
straints on  toxic-waste  dumping— as  it  has 
done  In  the  last  10  months.  It  Is  not  just 
some  "environmental  extremists"  who  wUl 
suffer  if  the  EPA  budget  is  cut  in  half  from 
its  1981  fiscal  year  level,  as  the  Reagan 
budget-cutters  are  trying  to  do. 

There  are  commtmlty  values  that  can  be 
preserved  only  by  action  of  the  community. 
And  Americans  really  do  understand  that. 
In  a  recent  poll.  61  percent  said  they  would 
keep  present  clean-air  laws  even  If  some  fac- 
tories must  close.  Thanksgiving  is  a  good 
time  to  remember  that  America  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  individual  greed.* 
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The  public  can  no  longer  be  asked  to 
accept  the  economic  hardships  that  are  re- 
sulting from  the  devastating  cost  of  money. 
We  want  something  done  NOW,  not  12 
months  down  the  road  when  election  time 
gets  close. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Davis, 

Realtor.m 


SOMETHING  SHOULD  BE  DONE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
S.  Davis,  a  realtor  with  John  Smith 
Gallery  of  Homes  in  Paducah,  Ky., 
has  written  a  very  thoughtful  letter  to 
me  regarding  his  ideas  on  how  to  cope 
with  the  current  economic  situation.  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Davis'  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The 
letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Hubbard:  We  want 
three  things  from  you  and  the  other  mem- 
t)ers  of  Congress: 

1.  The  President  and  the  Congress  to  hold 
the  budget  deficit  to  under  $42.4  billion  in 
fiscal  1982.  Balance  the  budget  in  fiscal 
1984. 

2.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  allow  the 
money  supply  to  increase  at  the  upper  end 
of  its  monetary  targets  to  accommodate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability. 

3.  The  President  to  appoint  a  non-bank- 
ing, small  business  representative  to  fill  the 
first  vacancy  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF 
1965-URGES  PASSAGE  OP  H.R. 
3046 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  pending  bill 
and  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  rise  to  lend  my 
full  and  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R. 
3046,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Reau- 
thorization of  1981.  For  the  past  16 
years,  and  hopefully  for  many  years  to 
come— the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
been  the  centerpiece  of  this  Nation's 
policy  for  providing  social  and  human 
services  to  millions  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

We  consider  this  legislation— and  all 
of  its  key  provisions— just  days  before 
the  convening  of  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  The  fact 
is,  the  Older  Americans  Act  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  the  very  first  White 
House  Conference  conducted  in  1961. 
Just  4  years  later,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Great  Society  programs  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  was  enacted.  It 
began  as  a  $6  million  social  service 
program  and  today  its  funding  level 
has  grown  close  to  $1  billion.  It  has 
also  grown  in  the  variety  of  services  it 
offers  to  older  Americans  as  well  and 
now  includes  nutrition,  employment, 
legal,  and  transportation,  as  well  as 
educational  and  outreach  services. 

This  bill,  H.R.  3046,  will  extend  all 
programs  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
for  an  additional  3  years  and  will 
extend  the  number  of  titles  in  the  act 
to  seven.  The  length  of  the  reauthor- 
ization is  critical.  Equally  vital  is  the 
fact  that  passage  of  this  legislation  by 
the  House  will  reaffirm  total  congres- 
sional support  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  remaining  a  categorical  grant 
program  as  it  has  been  from  its  incep- 
tion. The  significance  of  this  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  1981  with  the  -new 
wave  of  "block  grant  fever"  which  has 
swept  this  Nation.  The  maintenance  of 
the  categorical  status  of  this  act  is 
fimdamental  to  its  success. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  im- 
proving amendments.  The  most  criti- 
cal of  them  is  provision  which  permits 
State  agencies  to  transfer  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  its  funds  between  title  III-B 
and  III-C.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
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provide/needed  flexibility  to  States  in 
how  they  allocate  their  social  service 
dollars.  More  specifically,  the  1978 
amendments  to  the  act  called  for  title 
III-B  to  assume  funding  responsibil- 
ities for  the  supportive  service  related 
to  the  nutrition  program  under  III-C. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
services  is  transportation.  A  basic 
problem  developed  when  the  funding 
levels  for  III-B  did  not  grow  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  assume  responsibility  for' 
services  such  as  transportation. 

Consequently,  States  found  them- 
selves with  adequate  funds  for  nutri- 
tion but  not  enough  money  to  get  the 
people  to  the  meal  sites.  The  20-per- 
cent transfer  language— which  I  au- 
thored—should greatly  relieve  this 
problem. 

In  addition,  H.R.  3046  eliminates  one 
of  the  more  contradictory  provisions 
in  the  act  which  mandate  that  area 
agencies  on  aging  allocate  50  percent 
of  their  funds  under  title  III-B  for  in- 
home  access  and  legal  services.  While 
no  one  has  ever  disputed  the  impor- 
tance of  these  services,  a  number  of  us 
always  had  problems  with  the  Con- 
gress telling  area  agencies  on  aging 
how  they  had  to  spend  their  money. 
Earlier  amendments  to  the  act  created 
the  "aging  network"  which  included 
area  agencies  as  a  concept.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  660  AAA's  nation- 
wide. They  are  the  central  focus  on 
the  local  level  for  the  development  of 
social  and  human  services  to  the  elder- 
ly. 

H.R.  3046  eliminates  the  50  percent 
mandate  and  instead,  urges  that  an 
adequate  portion  of  funds  be  used.  It 
would  be  my  hope,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation,  that  the  determina- 
tion for  the  "adequate"  portion  will  be 
that  of  the  area  agency. 

Other  important  provisions  of  this 
legislation  include  an  amendment 
which  I  authored  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  which  would 
greatly  upgrade  the  status  of  the  Com- 
missioner on  Aging.  Presently,  the 
Commissioner  and  her  administration 
on  aging  is  mired  deep  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  My 
amendment  would  have  elevated  the 
Commissioner's  position  by  giving  the 
job  directly  line  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary, rather  than  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  as  is  the  present  case.  It  is  a 
long-overdue  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  position  and  of  course, 
the  act,  to  older  Americans.  This 
amendment  was  approved  in  1978  and 
almost  made  it  into  the  final  legisla- 
tion. I  contend  that  with  older  Ameri- 
cans being  the  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  this  Nation's  population— we 
must  begin  to  give  them  something 
better  than  second-class  treatment  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  retains  the  grandfathering 
clause   which   has   helped   to   insure 
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speedy  delivery  of  nutrition  services  to 
millions  under  the  act.  The  thousands 
of  nutrition  projects  which  provide 
one  hot  meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  are 
a  vital  element  in  the  overall  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  hope  there  can  be  a 
complete  continuation  of  existing  serv- 
ices without  any  major  interruptions 
in  whatever  revised  administrative 
structure  is  agreed  upon  as  part  of  the 
reauthorized  bill. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  H.R. 
3046  clearly  rejects  the  so-called  "con- 
solidation" proposal  proposed  by  the 
administration.  Under  this  plan,  au- 
thorizations for  the  home-delivered 
and  congregate  meals  programs  and 
the  commodity  foods  program  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would 
have  been  merged.  This  consolidation 
would  have  not  achieved  better  effi- 
ciency in  terms  of  the  delivery  of  nu- 
trition services  and  might  in  fact  lead 
to  interruptions.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  clearly  went  on 
record  against  a  consolidation  propos- 
al and  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
accept  the  reported  bill's  language  in 
this  area. 

I  wish  to  note  that  the  bill  also 
allows  contributions  received  at  nutri- 
tion sites  from  participants  to  be  used 
for  both  nutrition  and  supportive  serv- 
ices. This  is  an  important  reform 
which  should  help  us  in  our  quest  to 
provide  a  balanced  and  coordinated 
network  of  services  to  our  seniors. 

The  committee  bill  also  approved  my 
amendment  establishing  special  dem- 
onstration projects  in  mental  health. 
This  amendment  was  offered  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  and  is  reflective  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  on  which  we  both  serve- 
about  the  mental  health  needs  of  our 
seniors.  While  the  elderly  make  up 
just  over  12  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion—they have  more  than  25  percent 
of  all  the  cases  of  mental  illness  in  our 
Nation. 

The  authorizations  provided  in  the 
committee-reported  bill  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  high  degree  of  support 
which  our  committee  has  for  the  vari- 
ous key  service  programs  in  the  act. 
We  felt  that  substantial  growth  is 
needed  in  these  programs  if  we  are  to 
better  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  will  support,  with  re- 
luctance, the  committee  amendment 
which  will  lower  the  authorizations  to 
be  more  in  line  with  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act,  but  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  maintain  or  increase  ap- 
propriation levels. 

Several  other  points  in  brief.  While 
H.R.  3046  retains  the  1  percent  set- 
aside  for  a  nursing  home  ombudsman 
program  on  the  State  level— the 
Senate  passed  Older  Americans  Act 
eliminates  the  specific  set-aside 
amount.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  total 
support  for  the  nursing  home  ombuds- 
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man  program  and  urge  States  to  guar- 
antee its  continuation. 

Finally  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  matter  of  pro- 
found concern  to  me.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  under 
title  III— States  are  awarded  funds  on 
the  basis  of  their  percentage  of  the  60 
and  over  population.  A  total  of  19 
States  in  this  Nation,  including  sind  es- 
pecially my  home  State  of  New  York, 
have  registered  increases  in  their  60 
and  over  population— but  not  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  increase  their  percentage 
of  older  people  thus  increasing  their 
portion  of  funds  under  the  act.  I  am 
seeking  to  address  this  problem  in  one 
of  two  ways— either  through  earmark- 
ing funds  from  section  206(g)  for  a 
hold  harmless  for  these  States  to  avert 
service  reductions,  or  a  commtment 
from  the  administration  that  they  will 
distribute  some  $1.4  million  from 
these  same  fimds,  outside  the  existing 
formula  to  insure  no  service  reduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman— I  fully  support  this 
bill  and  urge  its  adoption.* 


THANKS  TO  SCANDINAVIA- 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization 
that  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  candle 
in  complete  darkness."  I  refer  to  a 
very  special  organization  named 
"Thanks  to  Scandinavia."  "Thanks  to 
Scandinavia"  approaching  its  20th  an- 
niversary was  founded  in  order  to  com- 
memorate the  Scandinavian  rescue  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Jews 
from  Hitler's  "Final  Solution." 

Since  1963,  "Thanks  to  Scandinavia" 
has  provided  educational  scholarships 
enabling  yoimg  Scandinavians  to 
study  here  in  the  United  States.  These 
scholarships  and  apprenticeship  op- 
portunities cover  a  wide  spectrum  of 
studies  in  technical  and  cultural  sub- 
ject areas  not  available  in  Scandinavia. 

The  result  of  this  important  ex- 
change has  been  a  perpetual  memorial 
to  the  parents  and  grandparents  of 
these  young  scholars;  a  memorial 
more  important  than  any  building  or 
monument,  because  it  is  carried  on 
through  the  continuation  of  the 
human  spirit. 

The  success  of  "Thanks  to  Scandina- 
via" can  easily  be  attributed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  National  Chairman  Victor 
Borge,  President  Richard  Netter,  and 
Vice  President  S.  Ralph  Cohen.  They 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedica- 
tion and  devotion.  The  various  Scandi- 
navian countries,  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude,  have  taken  great  pride  in 
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knighting  each  of  these  men  several 
times.  The  result  of  their  efforts  is  not 
only  evident  in  the  success  of  "Thanks 
to  Scandinavia."  but  is  also  evident  in 
an  intensified  good  will  shown  by 
Scandinavian  countries  toward  both 
America  and  Israel. 

I  join  "Thanks  to  Scandinavia"  in  its 
effort  to  "provide  a  living  memorial  of 
the  Scandinavian  "mitzvah."  It  is  with 
immense  tribute  to  "Thanks  to  Scandi- 
navia" and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
themselves,  that  I  repeat:  "Never 
Again."* 


INTERNSHIPS  A  WORKABLE 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  receive  frequent  inquiries 
from  young  people  seeking  intern- 
ships, and  many  more  applications 
than  we  can  possibly  accept  for  place- 
ment in  our  own  offices.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement has  an  excellent  publication 
which  comes  out  at  the  end  of  each 
year  outlining  sununer  positions  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  fol- 
lowing summer. 

In  addition,  the  "Careers"  column 
by  Joyce  Lain  Kennedy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
on  Thursday,  November  26.  contained 
some  particularly  useful  guidance  re- 
garding internships,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
thought  that  it  might  help  them  assist 
their  young  constituents: 

[Prom  the  Virginian-Pilot.  Nov.  26.  1981] 

Internships  a  Workable  Alternative  for 

Inexperienced 

(By  Joyce  Lain  Kennedy) 

There's  a  specter  hanging  over  students, 
new  graduates,  women  returning  to  the 
work  force  and  career  changers:  "They  only 
hire  people  with  experience,  so  how  can  I 
get  experience  unless  they  give  me  a  job?" 

Internships  can  banish  that  ghost.  Not 
only  do  good  ones  offer  real  experience, 
they  can  ease  the  psychic  transition  from 
school,  home  or  another  job  to  the  work 
place.  When  your  internship  ends,  you  may 
be  asked  to  stay  on  permanently.  Or  you 
may  discover  your  interests  lie  elsewhere. 

Money  could  prove  to  be  your  biggest 
hang-up:  if  you're  trying  to  scrape  together 
enough  to  pay  for  your  next  school  term 
and  eat  a  decent  meal,  ask  yourself.  "Can  I 
afford  this  opportunity?" 

Some  internships  pay  off  in  experience  or 
college  credit  only;  others  ante  up  minimum 
wages  or  better.  If  you  must  relocate,  lean 
on  relatives  and  friends  to  help  you  find 
lodging.  Find  out  where  other  interns 
stayed. 

Expect  prickly  competition  for  paid  in- 
ternships. Here  are  a  few  concrete  leads: 

A  new  book.  ■'1982  Internships."  is  avail- 
able for  $11.50  postpaid  from  Writer's 
Digest  Books.  9933  Alliance  Road.  Clncln- 
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nati.  Ohio  45242.  The  book  explains  how  to 
select  and  apply  for  internships  and  how  to 
get  the  most  out  of  them.  It  also  suggests 
places  where  you  can  find  inexpensive  living 
quarters.  The  editor,  Colleen  Cannon,  says 
75  percent  of  the  books  listings  fit  return- 
ing women  and  career  changers  as  well  as 
they  fit  the  traditional  student. 

Other  publications:  -Directory  of  Public 
Service  Internships,"  edited  by  Debra  Mann 
and  updated  yearly,  is  $9.50  postpaid  from 
the  National  Society  for  Internships  and 
Experimential  Education,  Suite  601,  1735 
Eye  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  The 
•National  Directory  of  Summer  Intern- 
ships" is  available  for  $10  postpaid  from 
Career  Planning  Office,  Haverford  College, 
Pa.  19041. 

Get  advice  from  friends,  professors,  in- 
ternship coordinators  and  other  interns. 
When  youve  narrowed  your  selection  to 
half  a  dozen,  send  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion a  copy  of  your  resume,  a  sample  of  your 
work,  letters  of  recommendation  and  a  per- 
sonal statement  emphasizing  your 
strengths.  Some  organizations  may  want  a 
transcript  of  your  grades. 

If,  after  you've  begun  your  internship, 
you  feel  you're  not  getting  the  experience 
you  bargained  for,  speak  up.  But  don't  be 
surprised  if  you  get  stuck  with  some  gofer- 
ing  at  first— it  usually  comes  with  the  terri- 
tory.* 
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depicting  various  stages  in  Elliot 
Street  School's  history.  Several  former 
teachers,  administrators  and  students 
of  the  school  will  return  to  remember 
the  place  which  contributed  to  their 
lives. 

The  city  of  Newark  is  rightly  proud 
of  Elliot  Street  School  and  of  the  very 
active  parent-teachers  association 
there  headed  by  Helen  Poch.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  entire  Nation  has  reason  to 
share  in  our  celebration— because 
Elliot  Street  School  represents  the 
best  of  our  educational  traditions  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  endure  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come.« 


ELLIOT  STREET  SCHOOL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3.  1981 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  city  of  Newark  will  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  very  important 
educational  institution  on  December 
10.  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson,  County 
Executive  Peter  Shapiro,  the  members 
of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education, 
and  numerous  other  public  officials 
and  private  citizens  will  join  in  a  day 
long  tribute  to  the  Elliot  Street  School 
in  Newark. 

First  established  in  1881.  this  ele- 
mentary school  moved  a  few  years 
later  to  its  present  site,  which  was 
then  called  Cottage  Street.  In  1914  the 
school  took  its  name  after  John  Elliot, 
past  president  of  Yale  University.  Not 
long  after  that  the  street  was  named 
after  its  most  important  building— a 
place  of  fundamental  learning  which 
helped  to  educate  the  children  of 
Irish,  Italian,  and  more  recently  His- 
panic immigrants.  As  its  role  has 
changed  several  times  over  the  years— 
at  one  time  it  functioned  as  a  center 
for  visually  impaired  children,  and 
then  it  became  a  school  for  music— it 
has  remained  a  place  of  steady  en- 
lightenment for  generations  of 
Newarkers. 

Next  Thursday  Elliot  Street  School's 
principal,  John  W.  Hansen,  will  lead 
the  school's  administrators,  its  85 
teachers  and  nearly  1,000  students  in  a 
special  celebration  of  the  school's  past, 
present  and  future.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren will  present  posters  they  made 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSEMBLY 
SPEAKS  ON  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  126  member  bipartisan  ad 
hoc  congressional  Committee  for  Irish 
Affairs,  I  wish  to  present  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  York  State  As- 
sembly on  October  29,  1981,  dealing 
with  peace  and  reunification  for  Ire- 
land. 

A  applaud  this  important  legislative 
initiative  of  the  State  Assembly  and 
especially  commend  the  various  spon- 
sors, Messrs.  Feldman,  Walsh,  Butler, 
Conners,  Ms.  Dugan,  Ferris,  Mrs.  Lips- 
chutz,  Morahan,  Perone,  and  Ms.  F. 
M.  Sullivan. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  resolution  is 
its  call  for  Great  Britain  to  work  for 
the  unification  and  freedom  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  laudable  objective  to  seek 
and  work  for  a  peaceful  political  reso- 
lution and  it  is  my  contention  as  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  committee  that  this 
Nation  has  an  important  role  to  play 
to  make  that  happen. 
Legislative  Resolution,  Assembly  No.  1207 
Whereas.  The  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  being  for  the  most  part 
not  of  Irish  ancestry,  have  viewed  the  Eng- 
lish Government's  lack  of  response  to  the 
recently  ended  Maze  Prison  hunger  strike, 
the  ultimate  protest  against  injustice,  with 
increasing  horror;  and 

Whereas,  This  Legislative  Body  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds  to  take  notice  of  the 
urgent  human  appeal  that  is  the  message  of 
these  Irish  martyrs  and  patriots:  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  purports  to 
have  a  special  relationship  with  the  United 
Kingdom  which  should  also  imply  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  the  United 
Kingdom:  and 

Whereas,  Certain  responsible  groups  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  not  in  the 
seats  of  power,  have  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  adopt  an  ex- 
plicit policy  that  Northern  Ireland  be 
united  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Free  Ire- 
land over  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  most 
likely  a  decade:  and 
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Whereas,  The  announcement  of  an  explic- 
it unification  policy,  the  unification  itself 
however  to  take  place  through  a  gradual 
process  over  a  number  of  years,  would  as- 
suredly have  the  effect  of  initiating  the 
processes  of  psychological  as  well  as  politi- 
cal and  economic  adjustment  to  this  inevita- 
ble occurence:  and 

Whereas,  Those  who  prefer  to  avoid 
action  using  as  a  cloak  for  their  real  motiva- 
tion the  false  excuse  that  the  particular  di- 
lemma of  Northern  Ireland  is  forever  insol- 
uble should  have  been  confounded  by  the 
recent  example  of  the  Rhodesian  solution: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  express  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  our  firm  con- 
viction that  an  Irish  unification  policy  must 
be  implemented  if  the  United  Kingdom 
wishes  to  retain  its  status  as  a  nation  which 
lays  claim  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  civili 
zation,  and  to  a  special  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  this  conviction  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  increasingly  concrete  terms,  both 
diplomatic  and  economic,  as  time  passes: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  New  York.« 


THE  STOCKMAN  ARTICLE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
insert    my    Washington    Report    for 
Wednesday.  November  25,   1981,  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Stockman  Article 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman's  com- 
ments in  a  magazine  article  on  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  have  dominat- 
ed conversation  in  Congress  this  week.  The 
article  is  a  fascinating  piece  of  political  liter- 
ature, based  as  it  is  on  18  candid  interviews 
with  the  nation's  top  budgetary  officer  from 
December,  1980,  to  September,  1981. 

Mr.  Stockman's  many  statements  add  up 
to  a  stunning  confession  that  the  Reagan 
program  cannot  work.  The  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  idea  that  huge  cuts  in  taxes  and 
spending  will  increase  government  revenues, 
eliminate  budget  deficits,  stimulate  growth, 
and  halt  inflation:  yet  Mr.  Stockman  says, 
•I've  never  believed  that  just  cutting  taxes 
alone  will  cause  output  and  employment  to 
expand."  One  wonders  at  Mr.  Stockman's 
willingness  to  pretend  in  public  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  program  when  he  believes 
that  it  is  inadequate.  Mr.  Stockman  has 
been  saying  privately  that  the  budgetary 
numbers  are  chaotic  and  uncertain,  but  he 
has  been  using  them  in  public  with  great  as- 
surance. The  admission  of  ignorance  about 
the  data  is  especially  distressing.  Mr.  Stock- 
man confesses  that  "none  of  us  really  un- 
derstands what's  going  pn  with  all  these 
numbers."  He  states  that  the  President's 
own  numbers  are  constructed  on  shaky 
premises  which,  at  bottom,  do  not  add  up. 
Time  and  again.  Mr.  Stockman  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  administration's  budgetary 
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projections  are  unreliable.  There  is.  he 
notes,  "less  .  .  .  than  met  the  eye"  to  the 
$35  billion  in  cuts  enacted  last  summer.  Def- 
icit projections  have  been  made  "by  hook  or 
by  crook,  mostly  the  latter."  When  budget- 
ary rhetoric  produces  such  dramatic  claims 
from  all  sides,  it  is  deeply  disturbing  to  hear 
that  the  numbers  have  been  conjured  up. 
There  is  a  tone  of  desperation  in  Mr.  Stock- 
man's comments  as  his  high  hopes  for  the 
economy  are  overwhelmed  by  the  reality  of 
an  unforeseen  recession  and  the  prospyect  of 
enormous  deficits  which  will  again  drive  in- 
terest rates  up. 

For  months,  opponents  of  the  Reagan 
program  have  charged  that  it  is  tilted 
toward  the  wealthy.  Mr.  Stockman  acknowl- 
edges the  tilt  when  he  says  that  the  cutting 
of  taxes  across  the  board  is  a  "Trojan 
horse"  designed  to  make  the  reduction  of 
maximun  tax  rates  for  the  wealthy  political- 
ly acceptable.  He  also  acknowledges  that  by 
permitting  the  biggest  share  of  the  tax  cut 
to  go  to  the  wealthy,  the  Reagan  program 
espouses  a  subtler  version  of  the  old  "trickle 
down"  theory  of  economics. 

Most  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  budgetary 
process  are  plainly  revealed  in  the  article. 
Acknowledging  that  the  power  of  organized 
groups  is  stronger  than  even  he  has  real- 
ized, Mr.  Stockman  says  the  "unorganized 
groups  can't  play  in  this  game"  and  that 
"weak  clients"  suffer  for  their  weaknesses. 
He  admits  accepting  projects  he  has  long 
criticized  because  they  are  supported  by 
powerful  legislators  whose  backing  of  the 
budget  is  essential.  Illustrating  the  govern- 
ment's short-term  perspective,  he  rejects 
long-term  reform  in  social  security  because 
he  is  "just  not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal capital  solving  some  other  guy's  problem 
in  2010."  He  admits  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  handed  a  "blank  check," 
that  his  subordinates  have  not  given  its 
budgetary  estimates  the  usual  scrutiny,  and 
that  "the  defense  numbers  got  out  of  con- 
trol." The  pressures  of  time  on  top  policy- 
makers are  exposed  when  he  says.  "I  don't 
have  time,  tryiiig  to  put  this  whole  package 
together  in  three  weeks,  so  I  just  start 
making  snap  judgments."  He  also  says,  "the 
thing  was  put  together  so  fast  that  it  prob- 
ably should  have  been  put  together  differ- 
ently ...  we  were  doing  that  whole  budget 
cutting  exercise  so  frenetically  ...  we  didn't 
know  where  we  were  ending  up  for  sure." 

The  illuminating  statements  of  the  budget 
director  show  a  sensitive,  intelligent  man 
overwhelmed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  budg- 
etary process,  assailed  by  doubt  about  the 
complexity  of  the  decisions  to  be  made, 
aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  data,  and 
frustrated  by  the  thought  that  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  really  understands  what 
has  been  happening.  His  statements  show 
that  even  a  budgetary  reformer  dedicated  to 
radical  change  who  starts  out  from  a  solid 
base  in  policy  can  be  engulfed  in  the  politi- 
cal "horse  trading"  of  organized  interest 
grouf)s  as  he  loses  the  fight  for  a  lower  defi- 
cit. "Do  you  realize,"  he  says,  "the  greed 
that  comes  to  the  forefront?— The  greed 
level,  the  level  of  opportunism,  just  got  out 
of  control."  The  statements  also  show  him 
losing  the  battle  within  the  administration 
for  a  cut  in  military  spending.  He  accuses 
the  Pentagon  of  "blatant  influences,  poor 
deployment  of  manpower,  contracting 
idiocy,"  and  $30  billion  in  waste. 

The  President's  decision  to  retain  Mr. 
Stockman  after  the  embarrassing  article  is  a 
political  gamble.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  the  President  considers  Mr.  Stockman 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  economic 
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team.  Mr.  Stockman  has  been  the  principal 
s(M>kesman  of  the  Reagan  program,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  can  remain  a  persua- 
sive propKDnent. 

In  the  end,  perhaps  our  judgment  of  Mr. 
Stockman  should  not  be  too  harsh.  He  is  a 
capable  and  important  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  team  even  if  his  usefulness 
to  the  President  is  not  as  great  as  before. 
Mr.  Stockman  has  given  opponents  power- 
ful ammunition  to  use  against  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  surely  increased  the  \ulner- 
ability  of  the  Reagan  program.  However,  if 
we  understand  that  we  have  ahead  of  us  an 
awesome  struggle  to  get  the  budget  under 
control,  and  if  we  recognize  that  all  of  us 
could  be  a  bit  more  humble  with  respect  to 
the  economic  theories  we  so  confidently  toss 
around,  then  maybe  the  education  of  David 
Stockman  can  be  our  education. 

Finally.  I  think  that  the  President  should 
be  worrying  less  about  Mr.  Stockman  and 
more  about  the  economy.  As  attention  is  re- 
focused  on  consideration  of  the  budget  in 
Congress,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  behind  the  numbers  and  computer  pro- 
jections are  real  people  with  real  pn  blems. 
These  people  and  their  problems— not  eco- 
nomic and  F>olitical  abstractions— are  what 
the  budgetary  process  is  all  about,* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


SPEECH  OF 

HON.  DENNIS  E.  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  17,  1981 

•  Mr,  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  anniversary  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Helsinki  Accords 
is  passing  by  with  the  hopes  of  the 
group's  leaders  imrealized.  While  the 
express  purpose  of  this  admirable 
'family"  has  been  undermined  by  the 
enemies  of  human  rights,  the  group 
and  its  message  are  certainly  not  pass- 
ing unnoticed. 

In  the  free  world,  the  heroic  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Ukrainian  group 
are  an  example  we  must  always  re- 
member. Our  efforts  must  reflect  their 
dedication.  We  must  not  condone  the 
injustices  of  Soviet  human  rights  vio- 
lations through  silence  by  Congress, 
the  collective  voice  of  the  United 
States.  Certainly,  the  Soviet  oppres- 
sion of  Ukrainians,  Soviet  Jews,  Lith- 
uanians, Afghanistanis,  and  others  is 
shocking,  although  the  Soviets'  ac- 
tions, however  perverse,  are  not  par- 
ticularly surprising.  Constant  oppres- 
sion is  a  fact  of  life  for  dissidents  and 
their  families. 

Even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  efforts 
and  ideas  of  the  Ukrainian  group  are 
commanding  attention.  This  fact  is  ap- 
parent in  the  continuous  and  diversi- 
fied attempts  to  subvert  the  groups' 
motives.  The  Soviet  leaders  must  be 
confounded  at  the  resilience  of  those 
under  their  heavy  hand.  To  those  of 
us  whose  ancestors  and  immediate 
families  have  fought  for  natural 
rights,  though,  it  is  no  surprise  for  we 
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understand  that  the  spirit's  strength  is 
indomitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  speak  for  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  even 
more  honored  to  actively  aid  in  the 
fight  being  waged  by  the  members  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  Ukraine.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  O. 
WALKER,  PUBLISHER  OF  THE 
CLEVELAND  CALL  AND  POST 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  William  Otis  Walker.  85- 
year-old  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Call  and  Post,  ended  a  life  of  service 
and  dedication  to  the  fourth  estate  in 
general  and  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  black  press  in  particular. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  longtime  friend  and 
fellow  publisher,  died  on  October  29. 

Throughout  my  26  years  as  an 
editor,  including  16  years  -.s  editor/ 
publisher  of  my  own  newspapers,  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  source  of  strength  for 
me  and  other  yoimger  journalists  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (NNPA).  An 
outstanding  leader  of  NNPA  since 
1941,  Mr.  Walker  served  two  terms  as 
its  president— in  1957  and  reelected  in 
1958.  He  served  as  secretary  from  1946 
to  1957. 

His  contributions  to  NNPA  were  nu- 
merous. For  example,  he  established 
at  Howard  University  the  Association's 
"Gallery  of  Distinguished  Newspaper 
Publishers." 

Active  in  publishing  circles  in  his 
home  city,  he  served  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Greater  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Mr.  Walker  was  bom  in  Selma,  Ala., 
on  September  19,  1896,  son  of  Alex 
and  Annie  Walker.  His  father  was  a 
businessman. 

Walker  was  educated  in  the  public 
school  of  Selma.  In  1914,  he  entered 
Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  and  was  graduated  from  this 
historic  black  institution's  department 
of  business  in  1916.  He  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  Business  College  in  1918. 

Prior  to  his  newspaper  career,  Mr. 
Walker  was  a  staff  member  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
served  as  secretary  to  the  director. 

Early  in  1919,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier.  After  3  weeks' 
service,  he  was  promoted  to  city 
editor.  In  October  1920,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Virginia)  Journal 
and  Guide  as  city  editor. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Washington  Tribune,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  Murray 
Bros.  Printing  Co.  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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He  served  as  managing  editor  of  this 
publication  from  its  inception  in  May 
1921  until  1930. 

In  1930,  he  became  advertising  man- 
ager of  The  Pair  Department  Store,  lo- 
cated in  downtown  Washington.  This 
was  the  first  major  venture  to  inte- 
grate black  and  white  clerks  in  a  retail 
store.  After  a  few  months.  Walker  was 
promoted  to  assistant  manager.  In 
1932,  when  a  branch  store  was  pur- 
chased in  Baltimore,  he  was  promoted 
to  to  manager  with  full  charge  of  the 
new  store. 

Walker,  however,  was  anxious  to 
return  to  the  newspaper  field.  He  left 
Baltimore  in  October  1932  to  go  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  take  over  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Under  Walker's  leadership,  the  P-W 
Publishing  Co.  (The  Call  and  Post) 
became  one  of  the  largest  black-owned 
newspaper  publishing  companies  in 
the  United  States.  The  firm  prints 
three  editions  of  the  newspaper— in 
Cleveland.  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati. 
Walker's  company  also  does  extensive 
printing  of  other  newspapers  and  gro- 
cery circulars. 

The  Call  and  Post  has  an  ABC  audit- 
ed circulation  of  more  than  30,000  and 
has  a  staff  of  more  than  60  employees. 
The  annual  payroll  exceeds  $500,000. 

William  O.  Walker  was  more  than 
just  a  leader  in  the  publishing  field. 
He  was  affiliated  with  the  civic,  busi- 
ness, and  political  movements  in  his 
chosen  city  of  Cleveland.  He  also  was 
active  in  the  other  communities  in 
which  he  lived  before  coming  to  Cleve- 
land. 

He  organized  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  a  summit  meeting  of  black 
leaders  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  May 
1957.  He  was  an  organizer  and  chair- 
man of  the  Cleveland  Leadership 
Council  in  1957-58,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Future  Outlook  League. 

In  1946,  Walker  was  appointed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  a 
delegation  assigned  with  the  task  of 
inspecting  and  reporting  on  the  status 
of  black  soldiers  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  and  England. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion in  1960  to  French  Cameroon  and 
Liberia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute's  delegation  to 
the  African  Dialogues  in  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia,  in  1973,  and  was  special  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Jomo  Kenyatta's  10th 
anniversary  in  Kenya.  He  also  visited 
Guinea,  Mali,  Nigeria,  and  Tanzania. 

Mr.  Walker  was  a  member  of  the  del- 
egation to  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  in  1975,  a  delegation  to 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Israel,  in  1976,  and 
a  group  to  Taiwan  in  1977  and  1980. 

Among  Mr.  Walker's  many  awards 
were  the  following: 

The  Shield  Club,  Community  Serv- 
ice Award;  Urban  League  of  Greater 
Cleveland's  Past  Presidents'  Award  for 
Community  Service  for  Leadership  in 
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the  Pursuit  of  Social  Justice;  Glenville 
Area  Community  Council  Award  of 
Appreciation  for  Outstanding  Commu- 
nity Service  to  Greater  Cleveland; 
Founding  Member  Award— Whitney 
M.  Young.  Jr.  Memorial  Foundation; 
Cuyahoga  Community  College— Editor 
of  the  Year  Award;  Cleveland  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Brokers'  Award  as 
a  Distinguished  Black  Publisher,  all 
1978.  He  also  received  the  Real  Estate 
Brokers'  Award  in  1959.  Capital  Press 
Club— Journalist  of  the  Year  Award  in 
Recognition  of  58  Years  of  Journalis- 
tic Service  (1977);  Frederick  Douglass 
Civic  Club's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Service  (1976);  Plus  Club's  Award  for 
Positive  Leadership,  Unstinted  Service 
to  AU  Mankind,  and  Cleveland  Branch 
NAACP— Award  of  Merit  for  Imple- 
menting the  Goals  and  Objectives  of 
First-Class  Citizenship  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, both  in  1972. 

Interracial  Interfaith  Committee  of 
Fellow  Citizens'  Award  for  50  Years  as 
a  Crusading  Newspaper  Writer,  Editor 
and  Publisher  (1970);  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association's  Newspaper  Award  for 
Constructive  Contribution  to  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  (1968-1969); 
18th  Ward  Republican  Club's  Award 
for  Recognition  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  the  Field  of  Business 
and  Notable  Pulbic  Service  in  the 
State  of  Ohio;  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Negro  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievements,  both  in  1963;  National 
Association  of  Market  Developers' 
James  (Billboard)  Jackson  Award  for 
Outstanding  Service  to  the  Negro 
Market  (1958). 

Mr.  Walker  was  inducted  into  the 
Ohio  Senior  Citizens  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1979. 

His  affiliations  included  Operation 
Alert  and  The  Surrogates;  Cleveland 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau;  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  New  York  City;  coordi- 
nator, Ohio  Republican  Council; 
Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity;  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Board— Executive  Committee,  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews; 
Board— Cleveland  Zoological  Society; 
Advisory  Board— Greater  Cleveland 
Safety  Council;  Trustee  Board.  Ohio 
College  of  Podiatry;  Bluecoats.  Inc.; 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Cuyahoga  Communi- 
ty College  Foundation  Board;  League 
of  Women  Voters  Educational  Fund; 
Greater  Cleveland  Roundtable;  Afri- 
can-American Institute  International 
Advisory  Council;  and  Nationalities 
Service  Center. 

Past  affiliations  included  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Government 
Labor  Officials;  Board  of  Trustees. 
Wilberforce  University;  U.S.  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO;  National  Urban 
League  Board;  Negro  Business  League 
Board;  Budget  Committee.  Cleveland 
Welfare  Federation;  Cleveland  Urban 
League  Board;  Cleveland  NAACP 
Board;      Cleveland     Transit      Board; 
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Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Board; 
American  Red  Cross;  Review  Board. 
LERTH;  Board— Continental  Bank; 
Board— Aim  Jobs;  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National;  Recreational  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Board— Downtown  Corp.;  and 
Census  Advisory  Committee  on  Black 
Population  for  1980  U.S.  Census. 

Walker  was  a  member  of  St.  James 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

He  held  honorary  degrees  from  Wil- 
berforce University,  1977;  Central 
State  University,  1967;  and  Cleveland 
State  University,  1981. 

Surviving  the  publisher  is  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Naomi  Walker  of  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Josie  Waller  of 
Cleveland.* 


IRISH  ECHO  CALLS  FOR  SUNDAY 
ELECTIONS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  the  Irish  Echo,  the 
largest  Irish  American  newspaper  gave 
their  support  to  H.R.  84  legislation  I 
have  introduced  to  provide  for  same 
time  voting  on  Sundays  begiiming 
with  the  1982  off  year  congressional 
elections. 

I  authored  this  bill  in  response  to 
the  alarming  drop  off  in  voter  partici- 
pation in  this  Nation.  In  the  1980  elec- 
tions, a  paltry  53.95  percent  of  those 
registered  to  vote  in  fact  exercised  this 
vital  privilege.  This  represented  the 
lowest  turnout  in  32  years.  My  bill  is 
simply  a  6-year  experiment  with 
Sunday/same  time  voting.  By  con- 
trast—in those  Western  European 
nations  where  voting  is  on  Sunday- 
participation  rates  range  from  87-91 
percent. 

I  offer  my  bill  as  one  possible  solu- 
tion to  a  basic  problem  affecting  this 
Nation.  I  hope  that  it  can  be  given  ex- 
peditious and  favorable  consideration 
by  Congress  to  permit  us  to  give  it  a 
trial  run  in  1982. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
Irish  Echo  Editorial  entitled  "Elnhanc- 
ing  Our  Voting  Record." 

Enhancing  Our  Voting  Record 

As  this  is  written,  people  are  voting 
throughout  the  nation  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. Only  in  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  where 
governorships  are  being  decided  is  there 
much  national  interest. 

Next  year  at  this  time,  however,  there  will 
be  many  major  contests— the  entire  House 
of  Representatives,  one-third  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  a  number  of  governors  will  be 
elected. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  would  be  a  good 
time  to  test  a  bill  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive Mario  Biaggi  (D-N.Y.)  which  calls  for 
general  elections  to  be  held  on  Sundays  at 
the  same  time  across  the  nation. 

Obviously,  Congressman  Biaggi's  bill  is 
mainly  concerned  with  presidential  election 
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years,  but  a  trial  run  next  year  would  not 
hurt  in  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Biaggi  points  out  that  in  the  last  sev- 
eral presidential  elections  voting  fell  off  in 
the  Western  states  as  television  results 
poured  in  from  the  East  and  the  Midwest. 

His  proposal  that  we  all  vote  at  the  same 
time  would  eliminate  that  problem.  For  in- 
stance, voting  could  start  at  10  a.m.  Eastern 
Time,  9  a.m.  Central,  8  a.m.  Mountain  and  7 
a.m.  Pacific.  It  would  end— let's  say  10  or  12 
hours  later— with  the  polls  closing  at  the 
same  time  throughout  America. 

This  way.  vote  results  from  one  area 
would  not  affect  those  from  another.  In 
fact,  everyone's  vote  would  be  important. 

This  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  and 
we  strongly  support  it.  If  more  people  vote, 
the  nation  will  be  well  served.* 


DOUG  BANDOW 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3  of  this  year,  the  graduates  of  Oka- 
loosa-Walton Junior  College  in  Florida 
heard  the  following  presentation  by  a 
graduate  of  the  college— and  a  fellow 
San  Diegan— Doug  Bandow. 

Mr.  Bandow,  a  native  of  Escondido, 
Calif.,  has  achieved  at  the  early  age  of 
24  what  many  would  want  in  a  life- 
time—sen'ice  on  a  successful  presiden- 
tial campaign,  a  law  degree  from  Stan- 
ford University,  and  a  key  position  in 
the  administration.  He  currently 
serves  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Policy  Development. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 
.  Commencement  speech  follows: 
Commencement  Speech,  Okaloosa- Walton 
Junior  College.  May  3,  1981 
(By  Doug  Bandow) 

Dr.  McCracken,  faculty,  OWJC  graduates 
and  families,  and  other  friends.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  speak 
here  today. 

It's  been  some  six  and  one-half  years  since 
I  last  set  foot  here  as  a  student.  I  hope  I  can 
share  with  you  whatever  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience that  I've  been  able  to  gain  in  that 
short  period  of  time. 

However,  I  must  warn  you:  my  experience 
has  little  to  do  with  the  real  world.  I've  var- 
iously been  an  undergraduate  student,  a  law 
student,  a  campaign  worker,  and  a  federal 
employee— none  of  whom  are  particularly 
noted  for  their  grasp  of  reality.  And,  I  have 
to  confess,  I  hope  the  trend  continues  for 
awhile.  I  really  don't  want  a  little  reality  to 
ruin  my  life. 

But.  most  of  us  really  can't  be  that 
lucky— if  it  is  lucky— for  long.  Indeed,  as 
graduates,  you  are  facing  a  new  reality.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  current  achieve- 
ment, and  wish  you  well  in  your  future  en- 
deavors, as  you  make  those  educational  and 
career  decisions  that  lie  before  you. 

As  you  move  out  into  your  new  reality, 
you  will  be  making  your  own  future.  And  I 
use  the  word  "making"  carefully.  You  won't 
be  "finding"  your  future:  your  future  has 
yet  to  be  determined.  You  won't  be  "claim- 
ing" your  future:  your  future  is  not  guaran- 
teed. Instead,  you  will  be  making— creating, 
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designing,  assembling,  molding,  forming,  de- 
veloping, building— your  future. 

As  you  prepare  for  the  future,  you  should 
see  your  experience  at  a  community  college 
as  a  positive  factor  in  your  personal  growth. 
You've  received  a  quality  and  community- 
based  education,  with  the  informality  of  a 
small  campus.  Build  on  that  experience. 

Perhaps  most  important,  do  not  feel  that 
your  opportunities  are  limited.  I  won't 
promise  you  that  a  degree  from  OWJC  and 
six  years  will  land  you  in  the  White  House. 
But  an  OWJC  degree,  six  years,  and  some 
luck  did  get  me  there.  And  hard  work,  abili- 
ty, and  luck  can  get  you  to  places  you  may 
not  yet  have  dreamed  of. 

Indeed,  I  encourage  you  to  dream.  For 
there  are  many  people  in  our  society  who 
are  equally  capable  of  being  political,  busi- 
ness, and  social  leaders.  But  only  a  handful 
are  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  You 
can't  create  luck,  but  you  can  certainly  en- 
courage it  by  watching  for.  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of,  opportunities  where  luck  may 
strike.  And  by  being  willing  to  take  a  chance 
if  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  occurs. 
So  don't  be  afraid  to  dream.  Just  be  pre- 
pared to  act  if  your  dream  suddenly  be- 
comes reality. 

However.  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with 
the  impression  that  success  is  achieved  only 
if  you're  a  Senator,  or  a  corporate  president. 
Or  a  social  editor,  or  a  star  athlete.  Or  a 
White  House  staffer. 

To  the  contrary.  Success  can  be  measured 
by  the  standards  of  others.  But  it  should  be 
measured  by  yours.  By  that  I  mean  our  soci- 
ety depends  upon  the  efforts  of  millions  of 
people,  virtually  none  of  whom  are  Sena- 
tors, corporate  presidents,  social  editors, 
star  athletes,  or  White  House  staffers. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  more  suc- 
cesses all  across  this  country. 

Thus,  you  should  follow  your  personal 
moral  code  in  deciding  where  to  take  your 
life.  Business  may  yield  material  wealth,  but 
can  one  objectively  say  acquiring  material 
wealth  is  mere  important  then,  for  instance, 
healing  the  sick?  Politics  may  yield  fame, 
but  how  can  one  compare  the  gain  of  fame 
with  the  result  of  teaching? 

There  are  many  examples  of  fine  people 
who  have  succeeded  In  their  own  ways  by 
living  their  own  lives.  But  there  are  two  in 
particular  who  I'd  like  to  mention  today. 

One  is  41-year-old  James  Brady,  the  Presi- 
dent's Press  Secretary,  who  was  tragically 
injured  barely  a  month  ago.  Brady  is  a  suc- 
cess, having  reached  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion. And  his  career  includes  serving  as 
Press  Secretary  for  the  Connally  for  Presi- 
dent Committee,  working  for  Delaware  Sen- 
ator Roth,  handling  public  relations  for 
former  Defense  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and 
former  OMB  Director  Lynn,  as  well  as  thriv- 
ing in  private  business. 

But  more  than  that,  he's  earned  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  his  colleagues.  As  one 
who  spent  eight  months  on  the  campaign 
tour  with  him,  I  can't  help  but  admire  his 
personal  qualities— his  wit.  personableness, 
and  irrepressabilily. 

Indeed,  he  possessed  what  may  be  the 
most  difficult  human  virtue  to  maintain— 
humility— refusing  to  take  himself  or  his 
cause  too  seriously.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated instance  of  his  irreverence  occurred 
after  P»resident  Reagan  had  made  reference 
to  the  pollution  given  off  by  trees.  A  week 
or  so  later,  on  the  campaign  plane,  Brady 
and  another  staffer  sighted  a  forest  fire 
below,  and  ran  down  the  aisle  shouting 
"killer  trees,  killer  trees." 

The  remark  was  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  got  Brady  grounded.  But  he  per- 
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severed  without  complaint,  and,  a  week 
later,  rejoined  the  campaign  tour. 

And  in  the  past  month,  his  courage  in  the 
face  of  the  gunshot  wound  has  gained  admi- 
ration and  respect  across  the  nation. 

The  other  one  is  44  year-old  Phil  Brody.  a 
Los  Angeles  .school  teacher.  He  trains  chil- 
dren who  arc  considered  to  be  "trainable 
mentally  retarded"— that  is,  who  have  IQ's 
between  25'and  50. 

Typically,  most  TMR's.  as  the  children 
are  called,  are  taught  but  a  few  safety 
basics,  such  as  stop  and  go.  Then  their  edu- 
cation effectively  stops. 

But  they  don't  stop  learning  in  Brody's 
class.  By  using  sign  language,  he's  been  able 
to  take  children  who  didn't  even  know  the 
alphabet,  and  take  them  to  where  beginners 
can  read  several  hundred  words,  and  veter- 
ans several  thousand. 

One  parent  of  13  year-old  Andy  Royal  said 
that:  "What  Phil  had  done  with  Andy  con- 
tradicts everything  I'd  ever  been  told  to 
expect.  We  were  told  he'd  never  get  beyond 
the  most  elementary  words,  if  he  ever  read 
at  all.  •  •  •  Now  he  knows  abstract  things. 
*  *  •  he  talks  more  often.  He's  a  totally  dif- 
ferent child  than  he  was  before." 

Brady  and  Brody  live  on  different  coasts 
and  work  in  different  professions,  but  both 
are  giving  in  service  to  others  in  Ihier  own 
ways.  One  cannot  compare  their  achieve- 
ments: one  gives  understanding  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  other  to  a  dozen 
children.  Both  are  successes. 

However,  perhaps  the  more  fundamental 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  two  individ- 
uals is  about  the  system  which  allows  the 
Bradys  and  Brodys  of  our  world  to  thrive.  A 
system  in  which  individual  rights  transcend 
majority  dictates.  A  system  in  which  Jim 
Brady  can  choose  public  relations,  and  Phil 
Brody  teaching. 

It  is  a  fragile  system,  one  that  is  under  a 
frightening  attack  from  all  sides.  And  this 
struggle,  far  from  being  abstract  and  esoter- 
ic, and  unrelated  to  your  life,  may  have  a 
profound  impact  on  your  future,  and  your 
childrens'  future. 

Most  of  the  attacks  are  made  by  well- 
meaning  but  misguided  people  intent  on 
turning  their  personal  beliefs  and  whims 
into  law.  Not  content  with  persuading  their 
fellow  man.  they  want  to  coerce  their  fellow 
man. 

Much  of  such  legislation  is  in  the  area  of 
economics,  and  reflects  the  almost  routine 
separation  of  economic  freedom  from  politi- 
cal freedom.  For  example,  the  Supreme 
Court  guards  the  latter  and  despoils  the 
former.  Congress  regulates  lightly  on  politi- 
cal rights,  but  infringes  greatly  on  economic 
rights.  People  carefully  discuss  threats  to 
political  freedom.  But  they  constantly  vote 
for  massive  intrusions  in  economic  freedom. 

In  fact,  the  right  to  utilize  one's  body- 
one's  most  important  economic  resource— is 
an  economic  right  that  underlies  all  person- 
al rights  of  speech,  property,  and  life. 

This  relationship  l)etween  economic  and 
political  freedom  is  normally  debated  only 
in  abstract  philosophical  terms.  But  there  is 
some  interesting  real  world  evidence  to  con- 
sider. 

For  instance.  Freedom  House,  a  respected 
research  organization,  conducts  an  annual 
survey  of  the  status  of  political  freedom  and 
civil  liberties  throughout  the  world.  The 
survey  includes  a  breakdown  of  the  coun- 
tries by  economic  system  as  well. 

The  results  show  that  hall  of  the  capital- 
ist countries  were  free,  one-fourth  of  the 
mixed  capitalist /statist  countries  were  free. 
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and  none— I  repeat,  none— of  the  socialist 
countries  were  free,  or  even  partially  free. 

Though  capitalism  alone  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient condition  for  political  freedom  to 
exist— half  of  the  capitalist  nations  are  not 
free— some  element  of  economic  freedom 
appears  to  be  necessary  for  political  free- 
dom to  exist.  Only  those  states  that  have 
some  respect  for  economic  freedom  have  a 
certain  degree  of  political  freedom. 

This  result  should  not  be  surprising. 
Giving  the  government— or.  more  accurate- 
ly, those  who  control  the  government- 
power  over  productive  economic  resources 
necessarily  empowers  the  government  to 
suppress  dissent  and  enforce  conformity. 
Thus,  any  theoretical  guarantees  of  political 
freedom  are  in  practice  devoid  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

For  example,  if  the  government  owns  all 
TV  and  radio  stations,  and  controls  all 
paper  and  printing  facilities,  how  can  one 
exercise  freedom  of  expression?  Only  access 
to  the  underlying  economic  resources  can 
guarantee  the  political  right. 

A  dramatic  example  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  role  of  photo-copying  machines  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  regime  strictly 
limiU  the  number  of.  and  access  to.  copying 
machines,  because  it  realizes  that  unlimited 
copying  would  be  a  powerful  catalyst  for 
the  reproduction  and  dissemination  of  illicit 
manuscripts  and  tracts.  Thus  the  Soviet 
rulers  control  this  economic  resource,  and. 
through  it,  the  ability  to  exercise  political 
freedom. 

Compare  the  U.S..  where  for  a  nickel 
anyone  can  use  such  a  machine.  College 
campuses,  in  particular,  are  flooded  by  low- 
cost  xerox  political  tracts.  The  end  of 
photo-copying  would  end  much  of  college 
political  debate. 

Now.  I  realize  that  some  of  you  may  want 
to  say:  that  could  never  happen  here.  That 
the  U.S.  government  would  never  intention- 
ally suppress  political  freedom. 

Unfortunately,  that  may  not  always  be 
true.  The  reason  we  have  a  constitution  is  to 
limit  the  power  of  government,  just  in  case. 
•  •  •  We  cant  afford  to  take  the  chance  on 
it  wanting  to  abuse  its  power. 

Moreover,  govenunent  limiting  access  to 
those  economic  resources  which  it  controls 
need  not  spring  from  an  evil  intent.  If  the 
government  controls  scarce  resources,  it 
must  necessarily  allocate  them  between 
competing  interests.  It  must  decide  how  the 
resources  are  to  be  used  and  who  may  use 
them. 

Thus,  it  is  only  logical  that  resources  get 
directed  to  ■positive"  pro-government,  or 
status  quo,  groups,  and  away  from  "nega- 
tive" anti-government,  or  anti-status  quo, 
groups.  And  that  resources  flow  toward  par- 
ties representing  the  majority,  and  away 
from  those  representing  minorities.  The  re- 
sources are  scarce,  and  will  be  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  government's  definition  of 
the  "social  interest,"  "public  interest,"  "gen- 
eral interest,"  or  whatever  other  euphe- 
mism for  the  special  interest  of  those  who 
control  the  government. 

However,  maintaining  an  area  of  private 
ownership  and  economic  decision-making 
circumscribes  the  power  of  government,  and 
its  ability  to  infringe  on  any  rights,  econom- 
ic or  political.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a 
country  such  as  ours,  where  the  government 
is  limited,  but  which  has  been  growing  daily 
for  years,  increasing  its  intrusion  into  our 
economic  and  personal  lives.  A  growing,  pro- 
tected, private  sector  will  help  arrest  the 
heretofore  inexorable  growth  of  govern- 
ment. 
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Economic  and  political  freedom  are  in- 
separable; the  right  to  own  property  is  itself 
a  fundamental  human  right.  Free  speech  is 
the  right  to  rent  a  hall:  free  association  is 
the  right  to  sell  or  not  sell.  And  the  freedom 
to  live  is  the  right  to  become  a  press  secre- 
tary, a  teacher,  or  anything  else. 

In  fact,  perhaps  the  most  threatening 
attack  on  our  system  focuses  on  the  last 
point— the  freedom  to  choose  the  direction 
ones'  life  will  take.  It  comes  from  those  who 
would  take  your  most  basic  economic  re- 
source—you—and turn  it  into  a  resource  of 
the  state. 

Now  this  is  no  abstract  debating  point. 
Government  actions  along  these  lines  could 
affect  you  more  than  any  other.  Indeed, 
government  actions  along  these  lines  could 
make  it  impossible  for  those  following  you 
to  have  the  freedom  of  choice  that  you 
have. 

This  philosophy  is  in  its  most  idealistic, 
but  misguided,  form  as  mandatory  national 
service,  or  a  selective  military  draft.  There 
are  many  reasons  advanced  for  such  pro- 
grams—including that  people  should  learn 
particular  values,  such  as  selflessness,  char- 
ity, and  obedience,  and  that  certain  tasks, 
such  as  teaching  the  handicapped  and  de- 
fending the  country,  are  obligations  en- 
forceable by  law. 

However,  though  the  goals  of  such  propos- 
als are  praiseworthy,  the  method  is  not.  Un- 
willing to  rely  upon  voluntary  association  in 
a  free  society,  national  service  proponents 
would  turn  everyone  into  a  government  re- 
source to  be  exploited  at  will.  They  realize 
that  most  Americans  do  not  want  to  turn 
their  lives  over  to  high-minded  patemalists. 
So  they  must  be  forced  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  adequate  justification  for  al- 
lowing a  few  to  fix  their  goals  on  the  rest  of 
us.  In  a  free  society,  it  should  be  up  to  each 
individual  to  determine  his  or  her  commit- 
ment to  that  society  and  the  level  of  service 
that  he  or  she  feels  obligated  to  provide. 

Even  if  most  people  believe  that  an  obliga- 
tion of  some  sort  is  imposed  by  merely 
living— a  presumtuous  notion  at  best— it  is 
still  strictly  a  personal,  moral  burden,  and 
not  a  legal  one. 

Moreover,  if  service  is  owed  to  the  coun- 
try, it  is  strange  that  only  the  young  are 
liable  for  the  debt.  Virtually  all  national 
service  proponents  talk  as  if  the  young  are 
singularly  selfish,  wayward,  insensitive,  and 
parasitic.  Thus  everyone  else— who  is  safely 
out  of  the  proposed  age  range  of  service- 
can  stand  back  and  determine  what  the 
goals  of  the  young  should  be.  and  how  their 
obligation  should  be  fulfilled. 

And  even  it  one  accepts  the  premise  of  na- 
tional service,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
programs  would  achieve  their  lofty  goals. 
The  idea  of  compulsory  compassion  is  non- 
sensical. Service  ceases  to  be  service  once  it 
is  coerced. 

Thus,  instead  of  imbuing  the  young  with 
the  spirit  of  service,  involuntary  servitude 
would  embitter  them  toward  an  oppressive 
government.  Instead  of  cultivating  altruism, 
such  a  program  would  highlight  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  rest  of  the  population  that  ex- 
empted itself.  And  the  civic  morality  that 
would  be  learned  would  be  that  of  the 
power  to  force  others  to  do  ones'  will. 

A  truly  free  society  should  seek  to  gener- 
ate the  voluntary  support  necessary  to  solve 
its  problems.  A  society  without  the  moral 
authority  to  persuade  people  to  freely  come 
to  its  aid  surely  lacks  the  moral  right  to 
force  those  same  people  to  support  it. 

As  you  leave  OWJC.  I  hope  you'll  stop  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  basis  of  the 
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system  that  allows  you  to  make  your  future 
as  you  see  best.  It  is  the  system  that  gives  us 
people  as  fine  as  Jim  Brady,  Phil  Brody,  and 
you. 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stone  was 
speaking  to  us  today  when  he  said  that  'It 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  state 
which  preserves  its  life  by  a  settled  policy  of 
violation  of  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
will  not  in  fact  ultimately  lose  it  by  the 
process." 

If  America  loses  its  life.  It  will  be  our 
fault,  and  our  fault  alone,  for  being  too  will- 
ing to  use  the  power  of  government  to 
impose  our  own  values  on  others.  For  many, 
those  values  are  economic.  For  others,  they 
are  moral,  social,  and  cultural.  But  in  all 
these  cases,  the  role  of  the  government  is 
being  perverted  from  that  of  protector  of 
the  rights  of  all  to  promoter  of  the  whims 
of  a  few. 

You  can  help  turn  that  around. 

Thank  you.* 
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HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  reduce  the 
30-percent  withholding  tax  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  10  percent  and  allow 
for  a  full  credit  of  the  tax  paid  against 
U.S.  taxes.  This  bill  is  the  result  of 
several  months  of  analysis  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  consul- 
tation with  his  Economic  Policy  Coun- 
cil. 

The  existence  of  the  Governor's 
Council  is  indicative  of  the  necessity 
in  the  Islands  for  direct,  pointed  meas- 
ures to  retain  the  business  we  went  to 
great  lengths  to  attract,  and  to  attract 
new  business.  With  the  numerous 
trade  agreements  the  United  States 
has  entered  into,  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  com- 
pete for  offshore  business. 

Several  businesses  have  declined  the 
Virgin  Islands  Government's  efforts  to 
get  them  to  locate  in  the  territory, 
citing  the  30-percent  withholding  tax 
as  their  sole  impediment. 

Furthermore,  the  30-percent  with- 
holding tax  was  not  producing  re- 
sounding tax  benefits  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  Treasury.  The  burden  of 
paying  the  30-percent  tax  on  interest 
has  stifled  business  expansion  due  to 
reluctance  by  mainland  banks  to  lose 
30  percent  of  their  interest  on  loans  to 
Virgin  Islands  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  dividends  have  not  been  de- 
clared by  many  businesses  who  chose 
to  avoid  the  tax  by  accumulating 
earned  surplus  instead  of  declaring 
dividends. 

To  quote  the  Virgin  Islands  Commis- 
sioner of  Commerce,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Islands'  competitors, 
no  one  wins  under  the  existing  with- 
holding tax.  The  losers  include  Virgin 
Islands    workers    and    entrepreneurs 
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and  the  strangely  enough  Virgin  Is- 
lands Treasury  itself. 

The  Virgin  Islands  cannot  afford  to 
view  its  current  tax  policy  with  tunnel 
vision.  Available  estimations  of  major 
tax  revenues  from  the  30-percent  tax 
discount  the  cumulative  effect  of  high 
taxation;  namely,  reduced  job  oppor- 
tunities, higher  capital  costs,  reduced 
investment,  and  subsequently  a  lower 
tax  revenue  base. 

This  bill  is  important  for  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  would  provide 
a  healthy  investment  incentive  that 
should  lead  to  a  better  circulation  of 
capital,  more  available  mortgage 
money  and  potential  for  funding  a 
much  needed  housing  development.  It 
promises  more  in  revenues  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  Treasury  through  this 
expansion  than  ever  resulted  from 
withholding  of  the  30-percent  tax. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  for  your 
support  of  this  bill.* 


INDUSTRY  ANALYSTS  PREDICT 
ALASKAN  NATURAL  GAS  PIPE- 
LINE WILL  NEVER  BE  BUILT 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
if  the  House  votes  to  approve  House 
Joint  Resolution  341,  which  I  oppose, 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  will 
ever  be  built.  House  Joint  Resolution 
341  provides  for  waivers  of  existing 
law  and  would  supposedly  expedite 
the  pipelines  construction  while  "pre- 
billing"  gas  rate  payers  for  gas  they 
may  never  get. 

In  the  November  23  issue  of  Energy 
User  News,  Deena  Shoshkes  cites  the 
conclusions  of  various  analysts  who 
predict  that  the  project  will  be  unable 
to  attract  private  financers.  In  view  of 
these  kinds  of  predictions,  it  seems 
particularly  inappropriate  for  the 
House  to  approve  of  the  pending  waiv- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  Novem- 
ber 23  Energy  User  News  article  re- 
garding the  potential  lack  of  Alaskan 
pipeline  financing  even  if  the  waivers 
are  approved  by  the  House: 
[From  the  Energy  User  News,  Nov.  23.  1981] 
Alaskan  Gas  Pipexine  Will  Never  be 
Built,  Analysts  Say 
(By  Deena  Shoshkes) 

New  York.— Even  if  Congress  approves  a 
plan  to  bill  gas  users  in  advance  for  the  pro- 
posed Alaskan  gas  pipeline,  the  pipeline  will 
not  be  built  because  the  project  will  be 
unable  to  attract  private  financers,  industry 
analyists  predict. 

The  pre-billing  provision  could  cost  an  av- 
erage commercial  user  $38  to  $447  per  year 
in  1982  dollars,  and  an  average  industrial  or 
utility  user  $2,062  to  $25,032  per  year  in 
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1982  dollars,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
House  energy  committee  staff.  But  even 
with  this  influx  of  capital,  banks  and  inves- 
tors will  be  reluctant  to  finance  the  pipeline 
because  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be  too  expen- 
sive for  the  market,  according  to  Dennis 
Bakkc.  deputy  director  of  the  Mellon  Insti- 
tute's Energy  Productivity  Center.  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  pre-billing 
legislation,  which  consists  of  a  set  of  waivers 
to  the  original  legislation  authorizing  the 
pipeline.  In  the  House,  the  interior  and 
energy  committees  have  approved  the  legis- 
lation, and  a  vote  by  the  full  House  is  ex- 
pected this  week  (see  story  page  4). 

Gas  users  and  user  groups  interviewed  by 
Energy  User  News  said  that  for  the  near 
future  the  availability  of  the  Alatskan  gas  is 
not  a  necessity,  and  that  decontrol  of  gas 
would  stimulate  the  development  of  more 
easily  accessible  gas  in  the  lower  48  states. 

"The  private  market  just  cannot  sustain 
the  project."  said  Arnold  Safer,  president  of 
the  Energy  Futures  Group  Inc.,  Bethesda. 
Md.  "The  only  way  the  pipeline  will  be  built 
is  if  the  government  were  to  put  money  into 
it." 

The  Reagan  administration  is  against  of- 
fering financial  support  to  insure  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline,  according  to  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  spokesman.  "We're  all 
for  the  pipeline  but  it  must  be  financed  by 
the  private  sector,"  he  said. 

"The  market  will  select  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective solution,"  Bakke  said,  adding  that  it 
appears  the  most  cost-effective  solution  is 
not  to  build  the  pipeline. 

"No  pipeline  will  be  built,  and  Alaskan  gas 
probably  cannot  be  marketed,  under  present 
law  with  or  without  the  requested  waivers." 
Arlon  R.  Tussing,  a  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  testified  at 
recent  congressional  hearings. 

"The  project  will  not  be  completed  under 
its  present  organization  and  financial  strate- 
gy, whether  Congress  approves  or  rejects 
these  waivers.  In  one  year,  two  years,  or 
three  years,  either  the  present  sponsors  or  a 
somewhat  different  group  of  sponsors  will 
probably  be  here  again,  seeking  additional 
waivers  and  additional  subsidies  or  guaran- 
tees from  consumers  or  the  taxpayers." 
Tussing  said. 

"We're  not  counting  on  Alaskan  gas."  said 
Henry  Sauer.  manager  of  energy  for  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "We're  more  concerned  with 
rapid  decontrol  of  gas." 

"Looking  at  the  decade  ahead,  we  have 
sufficient  gas  supplies."  said  Ira  Dorfman. 
legislative  director  of  the  American  Bakers 
Association.  Washington.  D.C.  "We  can  do 
without  Alaskan  gas." 

Users  also  said  they  will  avoid  buying  the 
Alaskan  gas  if  its  price  rises  as  high  as  some 
analysts  predict  it  will. 

"Wherever  possible,  we  will  make  the 
maximum  use  of  the  cheapest  fuels  and  con- 
centrate on  conservation  if  gas  prices  get 
very  high."  said  Carl  Johnson,  government 
affairs  manager  for  Coming  Glass  Works, 
Coming,  N.Y.  "However,  there  will  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  gas  that  we  need  for 
special  processes  and  we  will  have  to  pay  for 
it  at  any  cost." 

MARKET  problem 

"Under  rapid  decontrol,  there  will  be  a 
problem  selling  the  Alaskan  gas  because 
there  will  probably  be  more  domestic  gas 
available  at  a  much  lower  price."  estimated 
Johnson.  "We  expect  that  prices  will  in- 
crease and  are  hopeful  that  decontrol  will 
expand  the  supply  and  availability  of  gas."" 
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The  original  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act.  which  in  1976  set  up  the  reg- 
ulatory framework  for  the  pipeline  project, 
specifically  prohibits  billing  gas  users  in  ad- 
vance In  order  to  raise  money  needed  for 
construction.  Sponsors  of  the  pipeline  proj- 
ect have  said  they  now  need  the  advance 
billing  provision  to  attract  private  investors. 

'"Initially.  Alaskan  gas  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $8-10  per  million  Btus."  Bakke  of  Mellon 
Institute  said.  ""The  price  will  slowly  come 
down,  so  that  over  a  twenty-year  period  the 
price  will  average  $4.50-6.00/million  Btus. 
In  order  to  compete.  Alaskan  gas  prices 
must  be  that  low  in  the  1980s,  or  they  won't 
be  able  to  sell  it." 

"No  fuel  is  essential."  Bakke  said.  ""There 
are  substitutes  for  everything.  At  that  price 
it  will  be  more  economical  to  bum  coal,  con- 
vert to  electricity  and  invest  in  conservation 
technology." 

The  4.800-mile-long  pipeline  will  coit 
about  $23  billion  to  construct,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipe- 
line Co..  Salt  Lake  City. 

""By  1985.  when  the  proposed  pipeline 
should  be  completed,  under  the  existing 
laws  gas  will  already  be  two-thirds  decon- 
trolled."' Safer  of  the  Eiiergy  Futures  Group 
said.  '"And  even  if  the  market  price  rises 
after  deregulation,  it  probably  won't  rise 
sufficiently  high  to  justify  the  cost  of  the 
Alaskan  gas.  By  1985.  the  average  price  of 
gas  will  be  $6  per  1.000  cubic  feet,  or  at>out 
$6  per  million  Btus." 

SPONSORS"  OPTIMISM 

Sponsors  of  the  pipeline  have  argued  that 
there  will  be  a  market  for  the  high-priced 
Alaskan  gas  because  the  price  of  decon- 
trolled gas  at  present  is  already  quite  high, 
and  therefore  the  overall  price  users  will 
pay  for  gas  in  1986  is  higher  than  the  ana- 
lysts have  predicted. 

The  cost  of  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be  no 
higher  per  Btu  than  the  price  of  oil  in  1986. 
according  to  the  pipeline  company  spokes- 
man. 

"Although  the  gas  will  be  at  $9  per  million 
Btus  initially,  the  cost  averaged  out  over  20 
years  is  $4.65  to  $5.10."  the  spokesman  said. 
"Right  now.  we  are  already  paying  $5  per 
million  Btus  for  Canadian  gas.  "That  cost  is 
tied  to  the  price  of  oil  and  oil  prices  are  not 
going  to  come  down." 

The  price  of  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be  re- 
duced over  time,  he  said,  offering  the  coun- 
try an  assured,  plentiful,  and  reasonably 
priced  energy  supply. 

"Thirteen  percent  of  the  total  UJS.  gas 
supply  is  sitting  up  there.  The  longer  we 
wait,  the  more  expensive  it  will  be  to  build 
the  plp)eline— which  must  be  built  eventual- 
ly." he  said. 

-  "It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  the  highest 
price  users  will  pay  might  be."  the  spokes- 
man said.  ""However,  this  gas  will  get  cheap- 
er over  time,  you  (»n't  say  that  about  any 
other  supply.  Nothing  ever  gets  cheaper." 

The  availability  of  Alaskan  gas  may  even 
help  to  drive  the  price  of  all  gas  down  under 
decontrol,  according  to  Kenneth  W.  Thomp- 
son, vice  president  of  government  affairs  for 
the  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  "If  the  pipeline  is  not  built,  the 
price  of  gas  could  be  $15  p)er  million  Btus  by 
1985, "  Thompson  said.  "The  gas  from  Alas- 
kan gas  would  exert  a  downward  pressure 
on  the  market." 

""High  prices  could  force  users  to  other 
fuels,  but  the  switch  would  be  due  to  the 
overall  market,  not  the  price  of  Alaskan 
gas."  Thompson  said. 
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Gas  users  contacted  by  EUN  said  that  if 
the  price  of  gas  were  to  climb  up  to  $9  per 
million  Btus  they  would  convert  wherever 
possible  to  alternate  fuels  and  step  up 
energy  conservation  programs.  But  they 
said  that  in  certain  industrial  processes  gas 
is  e&sential.  and  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
it  whatever  the  cost. 

A  spokesman  for  Coca  Cola  Co..  Atlanta, 
said  the  company  would  do  everything  it 
could  to  switch  to  an  alternate  fuel  rather 
than  pay  for  high-priced  Alaskan  gas  if  the 
prices  are  as  high  as  analysts  have  predicted 
they  will  be. 

Dave  Dake,  engineering  projects  manager 
for  Salem  Carpet  Mills.  Inc.,  Ringgoid,  Ga., 
said  he  was  more  pessimistic.  "We  expect  to 
be  paying  $9  per  million  Btus  by  1986  even 
without  the  Alaskan  gas  and  it  will  still 
probably  be  the  cheapest  fuel  around  for 
our  needs."* 


CERTIFICATE  FOR  HEROISM 
AWARDED  TO  JACK  HYDRICK  II 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  heroic  feat  accomplished 
by  one  of  my  constituents.  Jack  Hy- 
drick  II.  Last  summer,  this  young  man 
jumped  into  a  drainage  ditch  filled 
with  flood  waters  to  save  the  life  of 
one  of  his  companions.  Miss  Christy 
Osborne. 

Obviously,  the  saving  of  lives  at  the 
risk  of  one's  own  life  takes  special 
courage  and  bravery.  What  makes  this 
case  even  more  special  is  the  age  of 
the  young  man.  He  is  9  years  old. 
When  Miss  Osborne,  age  8.  fell  into 
the  swirling  water  and  was  carried 
through  a  culvert  under  the  street, 
young  Jack  jumped  into  the  fast- 
moving  water,  pulled  her  out  and 
pushed  her  up  the  bank  of  the  ditch 
to  safety. 

For  his  quick  action  and  courage  and 
endangering  his  own  life  for  another. 
Jack  Hydrick  has  been  awarded  the 
Certificate  for  Heroism  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  I  think  Jack's 
action  should  be  recognized  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  his  bravery  should  be 
applauded  by  all  of  us  who  recognize 
the  significance  of  his  deed.* 


TAYLOR  AND  GAYLER:  GOOD 
SENSE  ON  DEFENSE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  taken  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  express  my 
dismay  over  the  low  quality  of  what 
passes  for  thought  on  national  defense 
these  days.   A  welcome  exception  to 
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this  dreary  mass  is  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  over  the  summer.  One  of  these 
articles  is  by  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Maxwell  Taylor; 
three  are  by  former  Pacific  Fleet  Com- 
mander Noel  Gayler. 

I  will  not  review  the  substance  of 
their  arguments  here,  since  I  am  about 
to  insert  the  articles  themselves.  I  do, 
however,  urge  everyone  to  read  them. 
You  will  find  in  them  perhaps  a  half 
dozen  irmovative  and  self-evidently 
valid  insights  into  matters  of  national 
security,  without  the  closed-minded- 
ness  and  regidity  which  characterizes 
many  defense  iconoclasts.  I  can  only 
wish  our  present  national  security  ap- 
pointees shared  General  Taylor  and 
Admiral  Gayler's  intellectual  depth 
and  grasp  of  national  security  essen- 
tials. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  30,  1981] 

Can  We  Depend  on  Deterrence? 

(By  Maxwell  D.  Taylor) 

In  the  debate  over  the  needs  of  our  strate- 
gic forces,  one  controversial  point  is  always 
in  the  foreground— or  background— of  the 
discussion:  do  we  have  forces  capable  of  de- 
terring the  Soviets  from  initiating  nuclear 
war?  Prom  the  Eisenhower  through  the 
Johnson  administrations,  there  was  little 
doubt  either  as  to  the  credibility  or  the  In- 
dispensability  of  their  deterrent  effective- 
ness. It  was  credible  because  our  forces  were 
clearly  able  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
viable  nation.  It  was  Indispensable  because, 
after  the  Soviets  had  acquired  interconti- 
nental missiles,  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  strategic  war  would  be  mutually  suici- 
dal and  that  no  defensive  means,  passive  or 
active,  existed  that  could  make  it  less  so. 

Not  only  were  defensive  measures  viewed 
as  futile,  but  damage  control  was  equally 
unpromising.  One  could  never  hope  to  fore- 
see where  and  how  to  stockpile  reserves  of 
food,  water,  medicines,  hospital  beds,  fire- 
fighting  equipment  and  the  like  needed  to 
deal  simultaneously  with  hundreds  of  re- 
gional disasters.  Even  if  there  were  warning 
of  attack,  how  to  relocate  senior  govern- 
ment officials  without  closing  down  govern- 
ment itself,  how  to  evacuate  urban  popula- 
tions without  creating  nationwide  panic, 
and  how  to  disperse  industry  at  a  time  when 
all  communications  might  be  blotted  out  by 
nuclear  explosions?  And  after  the  attack, 
how  to  put  out  fires,  restore  order  and  keep 
survivors  alive  while  disposing  of  millions  of 
dead? 

Unable  to  answer  such  questions,  most  of 
my  contemporaries  concluded,  as  1  did  and 
do,  that  there  is  no  conceivable  way  of  hedg- 
ing adequately  against  a  failure  of  deter- 
rence. We  are  not  dealing  with  war  in  any 
rational  Clausewitzian  sense— the  use  of 
military  force  as  another  means  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  political  ends  beneficial 
to  the  nation.  In  any  major  strategic  ex- 
change, the  reciprocal  damage  would  create 
conditions  that  would  make  victory  and 
defeat  virtually  indistinguishable,  save  per- 
haps that  the  victors  might  survive  a  bit 
longer  than  the  vanquished. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  progres- 
sive loss  of  faith  in  this  doctrine,  now  deri- 
sively dubbed  MAD  (mutual  assured  de- 
struction) by  its  critics.  There  is  fairly  broad 
acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  a  limited 
strategic  attack  concentrated  on  a  limited 
target  such  as  our  silo-based  ICBMs,  a  con- 
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tingency  used  to  justify  the  need  for  the 
new  MX  missile. 

It  is  also  widely  asserted  that  deterrence  is 
a  dubious  goal  for  our  strategic  forces  be- 
cause Soviet  military  writers  never  mention 
the  word  in  discussing  strategic  doctrine. 
They  make  no  sharp  distinction  between 
conventional  and  nuclear  warfare  as  we  do, 
and  seem  to  expect  to  use  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons  in  any  combination  as 
needed  anywhere  from  the  battle  front  to 
the  heartland  of  the  enemy.  By  using  such 
blended  military  means,  although  expecting 
heavy  losses,  they  seemingly  anticipate  ulti- 
mate victory  pretty  much  as  it  was  won 
against  Germany  in  World  War  II. 

The  apparent  existence  of  such  a  war- 
fighting  concept  among  Soviet  leaders  has 
convinced  a  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
can experts  on  the  subject  that  our  own 
strategic  forces  are  grossly  inadequate  to 
deter  an  enemy  instilled  with  such  a  doc- 
trine. They  urge  a  drastic  increase  in  our 
strategic  forces  to  reinforce  their  visible 
strength  and  call  for  measures  similar  to 
the  Soviets'  for  hedging  against  the  failure 
of  deterrence  and  fighting  a  nuclear  war  to 
a  finish. 

I  am  unconvinced  by  these  arguments— in 
fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  should  be  easier 
for  us  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  initiating 
nuclear  war  than  it  would  be  for  them  to 
deter  us. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviets  have  superi- 
or conventional  forces  in  close  proximity  to 
virtually  all  of  their  national  interests  that 
may  require  defense.  Thus  they  would  have 
no  reason  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  for 
their  protection. 

Second,  from  their  World  War  II  experi- 
ence, their  leaders  know  how  devastating 
conventional  war  can  be.  They  also  know 
nuclear  war  would  be  many  times  more  so— 
that  they  would  lose  in  a  few  hours  more 
than  they  lost  in  four  years  fighting  the 
Germans. 

Third,  they  could  not  afford  to  fight  or 
even  "win"  a  strategic  war  with  the  United 
States.  In  doing  so,  their  losses  would  so 
paralyze  the  nation  as  to  make  it  easy  prey 
to  nearby  enemies— wolves  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  stricken  bear.  Such  enemies 
could  include  Chinese,  Afghans,  Turks,  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  beyond  Soviet  borders,  and 
non-Russian  minorities  within. 

Pinally,  the  past  record  of  the  Kremlin 
leaders  indicates  an  extreme  reluctance  to 
run  unnecessary  risks,  particularly  if  there 
is  a  safer  way  to  gain  the  desired  end.  In 
this  case  they  have  such  an  alternative— to 
ride  the  tide  of  the  present  favorable  corre- 
lation of  forces,  increasing  its  momentum 
when  possible  and  exploiting  every  opportu- 
nity to  further  weaken  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  This  moderate  course  would 
not  only  promise  gain  at  minimum  risk.  It 
also  would  allow  crediting  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist prophecy  of  the  inevitable  collapse  of 
capitalism  from  its  Internal  weaknesses  and 
contradictions.  It  would  be  an  Ideological 
triumph  of  considerable  worth. 

If  the  foregoing  reasoning  Is  sound,  the 
probability  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  attack  is 
extremely  low  and  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing enduring  deterrence  very  high.  But  even 
so,  we  should  never  cease  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  survivability  of  our 
forces,  particularly  their  command  and  com- 
munications systems,  and  thus  assure  con- 
tinued maximization  of  their  deterrent  po- 
tential. The  size  and  numbers  of  their  weap- 
ons would  be  determined  not  by  what  the 
Russians  have,  but  by  the  weapons  needed 
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to  destroy  enough  targets  causing  Soviet 
losses  equal  to  or  exceeding  those  of  World 
War  II. 

With  an  arsenal  of  such  lethality  to 
assure  deterrence,  it  would  be  folly  to  race 
the  Soviets  further  in  numbers  of  weapons 
or  to  waste  the  finite  resources  available  for 
national  defense  in  profligate  hedging 
against  the  failure  of  deterrence.  We  can 
apply  the  savings  to  far  better  purpose  in 
strengthening  the  conventional  forces  nec- 
essary to  defend  our  essential  Interests  over- 
seas, currently  beyond  the  supporting  range 
of  our  military  power. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  17,  1981] 
ill  Sticking  by  Our  Guns 
(By  Adm.  Noel  Gayler) 
This  Is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  de- 
fense by  Admiral  Gayler,  who  has  partici- 
pated  in   strategic   nuclear   planning,   and 
who  served  as  director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  and,  before  his  retirement,  as 
commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  In  the  Pacific. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  came  to  see 
us  M^  a  time  when  the  NATO  West  was  trou- 
bled over  nuclear  weapons  based  in  Europe. 
He  has  had  to  tell  his  own  party,  the  Social 
Democrats,  to  shaF>e  up  on  this  issue,  or  find 
a  new  leader. 

With  full  American  support,  he's  taken  a 
firrn  line.  So  have  other  NATO  govern- 
ments. But  their  electorates  are  not  neces- 
sarily on  board.  And  If  there's  one  clear 
lesson  of  the  Vietnam  War,  it  is  that  mili- 
tary policy,  without  supporting  political 
consensus,  Is  a  loser.  The  basic  Issue  Is  that 
most  Europeans  don't  want  to  fall  under 
Russian  military  conquest  or  domination, 
with  all  the  odious  apparatus  of  Communist 
totalitarian  rule.  But,  they  also  don't  wish 
to  take  a  serious  or  unnecessary  risk  of 
being  eradicated  by  nuclear  weapons.  Most 
people  will  think  these  are  reasonable  con- 
cerns. 

In  the  past  some  Europeans  have  made  a 
choice,  under  the  slogan  of  "Better  Red 
than  Dead."  More  robust  characters  have 
reacted  in  the  spirit  of  our  own  Patrick 
Henry:  "Give  us  liberty  or  give  us  death." 
But  these  are  not  the  only  alternatives. 
Both  security  and  freedom  for  Europe  are 
possible.  They  require  that  as  allies  we  see 
clearly  what  the  military  needs  are,  and 
that  we  act  on  that  knowledge. 

The  first  nuclear  proposal  now  before  the 
allies  is  that  NATO  must  "match"  the 
Soviet  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  tar- 
geted on  Europe  (SS20)  with  medium-range 
ballistic  missiles  of  our  own  (Pershing  II  or 
cruise  missiles)  based  in  Europe.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  a  good  idea.  We  have  made  it 
a  touchstone  of  the  unity  of  NATO,  and 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  loyal  support  to  that 
ideal  should  command  admiration  and  re- 
spect. The  deployment  plan  is  seen  also  as  a 
necessary.  If  paradoxical  step  to  the  negoti- 
ation of  balanced  nuclear  force  reduction. 
Let's  hope  the  negotiating  strategy  works. 

But  there  are  few  things  we  should  under- 
stand about  It: 

Europe  Is  under  no  special  or  unusual 
danger  from  SS20's.  There  are  plenty— very 
many  more  than  plenty— of  Russian  inter- 
continental-range missiles,  which  can  strike 
any  target  In  Europe,  simply  by  shortening 
the  trajectory.  It  makes  no  real  difference 
to  the  target  where  a  missile  comes  from— 
only  where  It  lands. 

•  You  don't  have  to  "match"  any  weap- 
ons with  an  equal  and  opposite  weapon  of 
your  own.  Late  In  the  19th  century,  battle 
cruisers  were  built  to  rule  the  seas.  They 
had  11-inch  guns  to  sink  other  battle  cruls- 
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ers,  8-lnch  guns  for  cruisers,  6-lnch  guns  for 
light  cruisers.  4-lnch  guns  for  destroyers.  3- 
inch  guns  for  torpedo  boats  and  (I  guess) 
small  arms  to  repel  boarders.  Then  British 
Admiral  "Jackey"  Fisher  had  a  remarkable 
insight:  11-inch  guns  that  could  sink  a 
battle  cruiser  could  also  sink  any  smaller 
ship!  The  all-big-gun  Dreadnought  was 
built,  and  all  other  big  warships  were  obso- 
lete. Our  intercontinental  weapons  are  our 
big  guns. 

•  European-based  NATO  missiles  Impart 
no  special  freedom  of  action  or  autonomy  to 
the  European  allies.  It  is  inconceivable  they 
could  be  used  without  American  consent. 

The  basis  to  which  to  judge  the  proposals 
Is  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  or 
lessen  the  nuclear  threat  to  Europe  and  to 
the  unity  of  NATO. 

The  second  nuclear  issue  before  NATO  is 
the  so-called  neutron  bomb.  President 
Carter  first  supported  this  notion,  then 
snatched  It  back.  Secretary  Weinberger  re- 
cently flouted  the  Idea.  Secretary  Halg 
slapped  It  down,  for  reasons  not  central  to 
Its  merits.  No  one  doubts  the  idea  will  sur- 
face again.  It  has  powerful  supporters. 
What  about  It? 

The  "neutron"  weapon  Is  one  of  a  class 
called  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons.  These  are 
weapons  smaller  (but  still  enormous)  in 
yield,  designed  to  be  used  by  military  forces 
against  military  forces.  Some  examples  are 
artillery  shells,  short-range  missiles  and  air- 
craft bombs.  They  have  great  destructive 
power  and  their  use  entails  grave  risks. 
What  are  those  risks? 

•  The  enemy  will  certainly  retaliate  in 
kind,  and  he  will  up  the  ante.  Rapid  escala- 
tion to  total  nuclear  war  is  a  strong  possibil- 
ity, once  the  nuclear  firebreak  has  been 
crossed. 

•  Russian  Incursion  will  be  fought  on 
allied  soil.  Noncombatants  will  be  klUed  In 
their  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  these 
will  be  our  friends  and  allies.  Since  our 
friends  may  well  object  to  this  outcome,  the 
alliance  may  be  fractured  at  the  outset. 

•  "Even  If  we  enjoy  two  miracles  In  series- 
there  Is  no  escalation  and  the  alliance  holds 
together— we  will  be  far  worse  off  militarily 
after  a  tactical  nuclear  exchange  than 
before.  That  is  because  we  have  the  more 
critical  and  vulnerable  targets;  p)orts.  air- 
fields and  lines  of  communication  central  to 
our  defense. 

The  so-called  neutron  weapons  (also 
called  enhanced  radiation  weapons)  are  de- 
signed to  meet  some  of  these  objections. 
Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  energy  comes  out  as 
radiation  that  kills  or  Injures  living  crea- 
tures but  does  little  damage  to  material. 
There  is,  however,  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  heat  and  blast,  which  Is  still  very  large  by 
ordinary  standards.  Are  they  very  different 
from  "conventional"  nuclear  weapons  In 
practical  effect?  No.  Are  they  more  dsuiger- 
ous?  Perhaps,  if  they  serve  to  lower  the 
threshold  to  nuclear  war.  Are  they  really 
necessary  to  defeat  tanks?  No.  There  are 
better  alternatives. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  of  a  different 
kind.  Rightly,  no  president  with  all  his  mar- 
bles Is  likely  to  release  nuclear  weapons  for 
use,  except  In  the  most  extreme  circum- 
stances, if  even  then.  The  risks  are  simply 
too  high  to  make  the  game  worth  the 
candle.  The  commander  in  the  field  there- 
fore, has  an  uncertain  weapon  on  which  he 
can  never  rely.  Much  better  that  he  have  ef- 
fective means  to  victory  that  he  can  be  con- 
fident will  be  available  to  him.  We  can  have 
such  means,  if  we  will. 

What  are  some  of  these  alternatives? 
Weapons  that  effectively  kill  tanks,  by  find- 
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ing  them  and  hitting  them.  Weapons  that 
ensure  our  aircraft  are  superior  to  the 
enemy's.  Means  to  find  and  kill  submarines 
and  protect  our  ships  at  sea  against  aircraft 
and  missiles.  Weapons  to  stop  infantry  on 
the  ground.  Most  important,  means  to  con- 
trol information,  the  key  to  tactics  and  to 
battle.  All  of  this  without  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons.  All  of  this,  fundamentally,  by 
technology  well  suited  to  the  American  and 
European  genius  and  far  ahead  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

Given  political  will  and  economic  support 
NATO  can  field  the  forces  necessary  to 
defend  ourselves.  We  have  no  need  to  resort 
to  the  unmeasured  hazard  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  need  be  neither  Red  nor  dead. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  19811 

(II)  A  Way  out  of  the  Nuclear  Trap 

(By  Adm.  Noel  Gayler) 

All  the  West  is  caught  in  the  cruel  trap  of 
ever-increasing  danger  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  have  strange  company:  the  U.S.S.R. 
We  and  they  struggle  mightily  for  a  pre- 
ferred place  within  our  trap,  bat  every 
struggle  draws  the  net  tighter. 

Most  of  you  who  read  this  live  near  Wash- 
ington—you will  not  survive  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. Nor  will  those  who  live  in  New  York 
or  Boston  or  Seattle  or  Chicago  or  any  of 
our  great  cities.  Nor  those  who  live  in 
Moscow  or  Kiev  or  Tbilisi  or  Vladivostok  or 
remote  Alma-Ata  or  almost  anywhere  else  in 
either  enormous  country. 

Our  present  policy  has  reached  a  dead 
end.  So  has  the  Russian  policy.  But  there  is 
a  way  out  of  the  trap.  George  Kennan  has 
made  a  dramatic  proposal  for  the  immediate 
50  percent  reduction,  on  both  sides,  cf  all 
nuclear  weapons,  of  all  kinds,  without  hag- 
gling over  detail.  This  is  great,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  To  see 
why  this  is  so.  read  on. 

Our  basic  need  is  truly  to  understand  the 
nature  of  nuclear  weapons.  They  are  so 
enormous  that,  in  a  nuclear  exchange,  the 
first  few  weapons  arriving  do  almost  all  the 
damage  conceivable  to  the  fabric  of  the 
country.  So  we  have  a  military  paradox:  the 
power  position  of  either  side  is  not  affected 
much  by  the  size  of  its  nuclear  forces. 
Which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  (carrying 
nuclear  fallout)  makes  more  of  a  difference 
than  an  extra  thousand  missiles  or  so  on 
either  side. 

In  a  similar  way,  technology  has  no  great 
payoff.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  New 
York,  say,  is  devastated  by  an  old  SS 11  or  a 
brand  new  SS19  MIRV  warhead.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  defenses,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  delivery  is  by  a  hypersonic 
maneuvering  re-entry  body,  or  a  tired  old 
Bear  bomber.  The  results  are  the  same. 

But  what  about  defenses?  Can't  we  have 
the  missile  defenses  and  air  defenses  that 
would  shield  us  against  a  Russian  attack? 
The  short  answer  is:  no  way.  In  convention- 
al air  defense,  it's  enough  to  shoot  down  a 
few  aircraft  at  each  go— the  cumulative 
losses  soon  bring  the  attack  to  a  halt. 

In  nuclear  defense,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed: essentially  all  weapons  have  to  be 
stopped  or  else  the  damage  is  done.  Effec- 
tive defense  against  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  weapons  is  impossible. 

Isn't  accuracy  important,  and  Its  exotic 
technology?  Well.  yes.  but  only  if  you  want 
to  attack  hard,  fixed  targets  such  as  missile 
silos,  and  that  brings  us  to  MX. 

MX  is  really  two  separate  and  separable 
ideas.  One  idea  responds  to  the  potential 
threat  against  our  own  missiles  by  creating 
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uncertainty  about  their  precise  location.  No 
matter  how  powerful  and  how  accurate  the 
attacking  missile,  it  cannot,  except  by 
chance,  destroy  a  target  it  cannot  locate. 

The  idea  is  good.  We  make  our  missiles 
relatively  secure  against  attack,  and  we 
don't  have  to  fire  them  out  in  the  few  min- 
utes of  warning  time  available.  The  hair- 
trigger  is  gone,  as  is  much  of  the  danger 
from  false  alarms.  But  the  present  scheme 
is  unnecessarily  elaborate.  We  don't  have  to 
pave  the  states  of  Utah  and  Nevada  and 
suck  dry  the  water  of  the  West  to  give  secu- 
rity to  our  force.  Much  simpler  means  will 
do  the  job. 

The  second  MX  idea  creates  a  powerful 
rocket  with  numerous  and  very  accurate  in- 
dependent warheads,  as  replacement  for 
Minuteman.  This  is  a  dubious  proposal,  in 
its  present  form.  If  and  to  the  extent  we 
need  to  replace  an  aging  missile  with  a  new 
one.  it's  a  good  idea.  To  the  extent  we  create 
a  force  with  warheads  numerous,  powerful 
and  accurate  enough  to  threaten  the  Rus- 
sian ICBM  force  in  hard  silos,  it's  a  bad 
idea.  Why? 

Because  the  U.S.S.R.  will  surely  respond. 
They  will  be  no  more  content  than  we  to  see 
their  land-based  force  threatened  by  sur- 
prise attack.  What  are  their  options? 

They  could  live  with  their  vulnerability. 
This  would  be  very  dangerous— they  would 
feel  the  hair-trigger  necessity  to  fire  out  on 
warning  of  attack. 
They  too  could  play  hide  and  seek. 
There  is  a  worse  Russian  option.  That  is 
that  they  would  do  both  the  above.  They 
could  elect  to  keep  the  hair-trigger  force 
they  have  and  also  to  build  a  force  we 
cannot  target.  We  would  end  up  with  the 
worst  of  both  worlds. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  security  of  both 
their  force  and  ours  is  good— stabilizing. 
The  idea  of  attacking  such  forces— "coun- 
terforce"  in  the  jargon— is  a  loser.  It  is  de- 
stabilizing and  dangerous  for  us  and  for 
them. 

The  missile-firing  submarines  are  pretty 
secure.  Sure,  both  sides  are  working  hard  on 
anti-submarine  measures,  and  have  had 
some  limited  success.  But  with  the  vast 
areas  of  the  ocean  they  both  can  now  hide 
in,  it's  inconceivable  that  any  important 
number  can  be  sunk  in  the  opening  hours  of 
war.  Three  months,  maybe— not  three 
hours. 

Still  different  are  the  bombers  We've  ac- 
cepted that  their  chance  of  getting  shot 
down  is  so  great  they  must  carry  cruise  mis- 
siles to  penetrate  to  the  target.  Better  we 
should  convert  most  of  the  bomber  force, 
present  and  future,  to  useful  military  pur- 
poses. 

This  notion,  that  military  force  should 
have  useful  military  purpose,  is  so  self-evi- 
dent that  it  seems  fatuous  to  state  it.  Yet 
we  must,  for  there  is  an  obvious  disconnect 
in  our  present  forces. 

There  is  no  sensible  military  use  for  any 
of  our  nuclear  forces:  intercontinental,  thea- 
ter or  tactical.  Their  only  reasonable  ration- 
ale is,  first,  to  deter  the  other  fellow  from 
the  use  of  his  and,  second,  to  gain  whatever 
political  edge  there  may  be  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  nuclear  strength.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  can  state  that  nuclear  forces  are 
militarily  sufficient  whenever  they  are  po- 
litically sufficient. 

So  now  we  know  how  to  escape  the  trap.  It 
is  the  usable  conventional  military  power 
that  counts,  not  the  useless  threat  of  dis- 
tant destruction.  Cut  back  the  nuclear 
forces,  ours  and  theirs,  across  the  board,  as 
Kennan  suggests.   Give  up  any  notion  of 
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first  use.  Look  to  the  united  political,  eco- 
nomic and  usable  military  strength  of  the 
West  to  keep  us  free. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  25.  1981] 
(III)  The  Soviets  Want  To  Survive.  Too 

(By  Adm.  Noel  Gayler) 
Neither  we  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  pos- 
sibly want  to  be  in  our  present  position, 
where  our  very  existence  depends  on  the 
nuclear  restraint  of  the  other.  There  is  only 
one  way  out— we  must  each  negotiate  with 
the  other  not  only  a  major  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  but  an  absolute  end  to  any 
military  dependence  on  them. 

Negotiating  will  be  tough.  We  each  have 
major  and  nearly  insoluble  problems  with 
the  other.  The  West  feels  threatened  by  the 
enormous  Russian  military  buildup,  by  their 
worldwide  trouble-making  under  the  rubric 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation, "  by  their  un- 
principled subjugation  of  their  neighbors. 
They  in  turn  recognize  us  as  their  most  dan- 
gerous potential  military  adversary,  as  the 
stumbling  block  to  their  worldwide  ambi- 
tions, and  as  the  organizers  of  international 
alliances  to  contain  them. 

And  we  have  a  lot  of  experience  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union— much  of  it  bad. 
We  see  them  as  adversary,  devoid  of  good 
will,  manipulatory,  unwilling  to  compro- 
mise. They  see  us  as  uncertain,  compliant, 
willing  to  yield  after  a  while  to  intransigent 
positions,  for  the  sake  of  agreement.  Both 
views  have  a  good  deal  of  validity. 

Yet  both  are  beside  the  point.  The  object 
isn't  to  "win "  a  negotiation,  or  to  end  up 
with  "superior  "  nuclear  forces.  The  object  is 
to  make  the  chance  of  nuclear  war  as  small 
as  possible.  We  have  other  political  objec- 
tives. So  has  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of 
them  conflict  intensely.  But  this  one  objec- 
tive we  share,  and  it  is  far  more  important 
than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

The  key  is  to  find  our  common  interests, 
and  they  are  not  hard  to  find;  we  have  a 
common  interest  in  not  being  blown  up.  We 
also  have  a  common  interest,  as  great 
powers,  that  we  not  be  subject  to  nuclear 
blackmail  from  smaller  powers  or  terrorist 
groups.  This  is  plenty  to  build  agreement 
on,  but  only  if  we  detach  these  overriding 
problems  from  all  the  other  issues  between 
us.  The  notion  that  we  can  punish  or  coerce 
the  Soviet  Union  for  iU  behavior  by  with- 
holding our  agreement  on  nuclear  weapons 
is  fallacious.  Our  need  is  every  bit  as  great 
as  theirs.  If  we  wait  until  they  shape  up,  to 
our  standard,  on  every  bone  of  contention 
between  us,  we  will  wait  a  long,  long  time. 
And  the  clock  of  nuclear  danger  is  ticking 
away. 

So  we  have  the  basis  for  negotiation. 
What  precisely  should  we  propose?  Here  is  a 
list,  for  openers: 

Immediate  equal  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  all  categories  as  proposed  by 
George  Kennan.  This  can  become  a  progres- 
sive process. 

Renunciation  of  nuclear  Initiatives  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

Renunciation  of  any  "counterforce"  strat- 
egy against  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

Concurrent  strong  opposition  to  any  form 
of  nuclear  weapons  proliferation,  by  our  cli- 
ents or  theirs.  The  first  step  must  be  our 
own  reductions,  or  we  have  no  credibility 
whatever. 

Are  such  agreements  possible?  Yes.  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  would  gain  by  them.  Can  they  be 
verified?  Yes.  Weapons  turned  in  can  be 
counted.  Weapons  could  be  hidden  away  in 
small  quantities,  but  only  very  large  quanti- 
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ties  would  make  a  difference.  And  very  large 
quantities  we  would  know  about.  Nuclear 
initiatives  are  foreshadowed  by  the  nature 
of  the  weapons,  for  example  a  "neutron" 
bomb  must  be  made  and  deployed  before  it 
can  be  used.  And  opposition  to  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation  must  by  nature  be 
public,  or  it  isn't  real  opposition. 

Supposing  we  believe  all  this;  what  are  the 
Russian  views?  We  know  that  they  are  sus- 
picious, and  slow  to  react  to  new  proposals. 
We  know  that  their  military  literature 
abounds  in  references  to  nuclear  war  ex- 
changes and  mixed  nuclear-conventional 
campaigns.  (To  a  certain  extent,  so  does 
our.)  We  know  that  some  of  their  military 
exercises  and  some  of  their  military  equi- 
page bear  out  these  ideas.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  irrational. 
The  compelling  logic  against  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  applies  equally  to  the  Rus- 
sians as  to  us.  The  Party  leadership  has 
given  every  signal  that  they  understand 
that  logic.  And  the  last  effort  to  reach  a 
limiting  agreement,  imperfect  though  it 
was.  was  terminated  not  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  by  the  Americans  when  the 
Senate  refused  to  approve  SALT  II. 

The  nuclear  preparations  of  the  Soviet 
military  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  worst- 
case  insurance,  as  indeed  ours  should  be. 

So  we  have  our  prescription  for  negotia- 
tions. We  need  be  realistic,  hardheaded  and 
specific.  Generalities  about  the  "spirit"  of 
Camp  David  or  anywhere  else  will  get  us 
nothing  but  disappointment.  And  we  must 
confine  negotiations  severely  to  our 
common  interests:  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
nuclear  war.  No  attempted  arm-twisting  on 
other  subjects,  no  attempts  to  gain  points 
by  "winning."  If  we  do  this,  we  and  they 
have  a  good  chance  to  reach  agreements 
that  will  in  some  measure  lift  this  cloud  of 
danger  from  us. 

President  Reagan  has  an  unmatched  op- 
portunity. He  alone  can  initiate  this  process 
without  suspicion  of  weakness.  The  Ameri- 
can people  wish,  and  he  wishes,  for  America 
to  have  unmatched  strength— military,  eco- 
nomic, political  strength  and  strength  of 
purpose.  Yet  the  president  has  common 
sense  in  uncommon  measure,  and  will  surely 
see.  that  our  military  strength  lies  in  people 
and  forces  far  removed  from  these  useless 
and  dangerous  nuclear  weapons.  Should  he 
act  on  this  perception,  and  should  he  suc- 
ceed, history  will  record  him  as  one  of  our 
greatest  presidents.* 


IAEA    "SAFEGUARDS"  ARE  AN 
ILLUSION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Decembers,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  25  years  we  have  heard  the  asser- 
tion made  that  nuclear  commerce  is 
conducted  safely,  and  steps  are  taken 
which  prevent  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  from  peaceful  nuclear  pro- 
grams to  atomic  weapons.  But  since 
the  advent  of  nuclear  commerce  the 
world  has  had  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  prevent  this  diversion.  And 
now  it  has  become  all  too  clear  that 
the  IAEA  safeguards  are  no  barrier  at 
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all  to  this  diversion  and  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nuclear  Regulato- 
ry Commission  has  recently  expressed 
the  grave  concern  that  "the  IAEA 
safeguards  system  would  not  detect  a 
diversion"  of  nuclear  materials.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  that  the  safety  pro- 
vided by  the  IAEA  is  an  illusion  and 
we  must  take  steps  to  halt  the  export 
of  dangerous  nuclear  materials,  which 
carry  such  enormous  proliferation 
risks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  December  2,  1981,  Jessica 
Tuchman  Matthews  wrote  an  incisive 
op-ed  piece  on  the  problem  of  prolif- 
eration and  IAEA  safeguards.  I  submit 
that  article  in  its  entirety  into  the 
Record. 

Letting  Nuclear  Danger  Spread 
(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews) 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  re- 
sounding vote  of  no-confidence  this  week  in 
the  international  system  of  safeguards  on 
which  trade  in  nuclear  technology  is  pre- 
mised is  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  events 
and  policy  shifts  that  has  all  but  wiped  out 
American  non-proliferation  policy. 

As  one  who  once  had  a  hand  in  helping  to 
formulate  that  policy  during  part  of  the 
Carter  administration.  I  have  watched  with 
awe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disman- 
tling has  taken  place. 

The  erosion  began  last  spring  In  a  close 
vote  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approving  an  administration  request 
to  permit  a  large  new  assistance  program 
for  Pakistan  by  waiving  the  law  that  prohib- 
its assistance  to  a  country  trying  to  make 
nuclear  weapons.  The  vote  attracted  little 
attention  at  the  time,  yet  it  was  a  signifi- 
cant milestone;  in  the  first  test  of  its  own 
sanctions  against  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
United  States  was  choosing  to  ignore  them. 

By  the  time  the  waiver  reached  the 
Senate  fioor  a  few  weeks  ago.  there  was  no 
remaining  doubt  that  Pakistan  is  aggressive- 
ly pursuing  every  possible  technical  route  to 
building  a  bomb.  It  may  be  ready  to  stage  a 
nuclear  explosion  in  one  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  Senate  chose  not  to 
vote  on  the  wisdom  of  the  waiver.  Sen.  John 
Glenn  (D-Ohio).  trying  to  redraw  the  line 
he  had  helped  write  into  law  a  few  years 
ago.  offered  an  amendment  requiring  termi- 
nation of  American  aid  if  Pakistan  went  all 
the  way  and  actually  detonate  a  nuclear 
bomb.  But  the  message  that  was  conveyed 
that  evening  to  Pakistan,  and  who  knows 
how  many  other  interested  governments, 
was  not.  that  the  amendment  had  passed— 
which  it  had.  just— but  rather  that  nearly 
half  the  Senate— 45  members— had  voted 
against  it.  in  the  naime  of  preserving  '"flexi- 
bility" for  the  president.  The  flexibility  in 
this  case  is  the  flexibility  to  do  nothing— as 
this  country  did  when  India  exploded  its 
bomb  in  1974. 

Meanwhile  Israel  had  bombed  Iraq's  re- 
search reactor.  The  International  Atomic 
EInergy  Agency's  response  was  not  to  inves- 
tigate why  Iraq,  despite  having  no  commer- 
cial nuclear  facilities,  was  stockpiling  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  uranium  ore.  Nor  did  it  or 
any  other  group  consider  intelligence  find- 
ings that  Iraq  was  indeed  pursuing  a  nuclear 
capability.  despite  having  renounced  the 
right  to  do  so  by  signing  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  Instead  the  IAEA  called  on  its 
members  to  offer  Iraq  "emergency  assist- 
ance" to  rebuild  the  destroyed  reactor. 
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Prance.  Iraq's  original  supplier,  respond- 
ed. Discussions  between  Prance  and  Iraq 
have  been  under  way  since  last  summer. 
American  officials  are  apparently  not  privy 
to  the  terms  being  negotiated,  especially 
whether  the  new  reactor  will  be  as  inexpli- 
cably large  for  its  asserted  "research"  pur- 
pose as  the  old  one  was.  or  whether  this 
time  Prance  will  insist  that  the  reactor  not 
be  fueled  with  highly  enriched,  weapons- 
usable  uranium. 

Prance's  recent  agreement  with  South 
Africa  does  not  offer  much  ground  for  opti- 
mism. The  United  States  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  get  South  Africa  to  accept  safe- 
guards on  its  nuclear  facilities.  Its  leverage 
was  the  supply  of  fuel  rods  for  South  Afri- 
ca's first  power  reactors  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion next  year.  But  American  law  re- 
quires that  South  Africa  first  accept  safe- 
guards. Suddenly,  in  mid-November,  it  was 
announced  that  the  reactor  would  be  loaded 
on  schedule  with  fuel  rods  made  in  Prance, 
and  without  safeguards.  The  action  took 
American  officials  completely  by  surprise, 
cutting  the  ground  out  from  under  the  U.S. 
government's  position. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  nuclear  supplier  na- 
tions agreed  to  an  informal  moratorium  on 
the  transfer  of  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
plants— facilities  that  produce  material  that 
is  directly  usable  in  bombs.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time  since  that  agreement,  a  non- 
nuclear  weapons  state— Mexico — has  invited 
bids  for  the  construction  of  power  reactors 
and  let  it  be  known  that  it  wants  "advanced 
technology" — enrichment  and  reprocess- 
ing—to be  part  of  the  deal.  The  suppliers' 
responses  will  be  a  major  test  of  how  much, 
or  how  little,  is  left  of  the  will  to  slow  nucle- 
ar proliferation.  The  outlook  is  clouded  by 
the  administration's  recently  announced 
willingness  to  transfer  classified  enrichment 
technology  to  Australia,  making  it  all  the 
harder  to  say  no  to  others. 

Several  other  thresholds  have  been  quiet- 
ly crossed.  In  extending  an  agreement  tht 
allows  U.S.-supplied  fuel  to  be  reprocessed 
in  Japan's' pilot  reprocessing  plant,  the  ad- 
ministration, without  prior  congressional 
consultation,  dropped  two  key  provisions  of 
earlier  versions.  One  of  these  dealt  with 
whether  reprocessing  plants,  because  they 
provide  direct  access  to  weapons-usable  ma- 
terials, can  ever  be  effectively  safeguarded. 
The  other  retained  U.S.  control  over 
Japan's  use  of  the  separated  plutonium. 

U.S.  negotiators,  unable  to  find  acceptable 
conditions  for  ending  nuclear  cooperation 
with  India,  are  reportedly  considering  major 
concessions.  The  United  States  wants  inter- 
national safeguards  to  continue  to  t>e  ap- 
plied to  the  used  fuel  (containing  more  than 
a  ton  of  Plutonium)  it  has  supplied  to  India 
over  18  years.  India  has  refused,  and  is  re- 
portedly considering  a  unilateral  renunci- 
ation of  the  agreement  and  its  attendant 
safeguards.  To  avoid  that  damaging  prece- 
dent U.S.  negotiators  may  allow  India  to  re- 
process the  U.S.-supplied  fuel. 

The  Reagan  administration  let  it  be 
known  from  the  outset  that  it  planned  a 
dramatic  ""shift  in  emphasis"  from  the 
Carter  non-proliferation  policy.  It  would 
emphasize  American  leverage  as  a  "reliable 
nuclear  supplier"  rather  than  trying  to  re- 
strict access  to  sensitive  nuclear  technol- 
ogies. But  leverage  is  only  leverage  if  one  is 
prepared  to  use  it.  The  administration's 
easy  acceptance  of  Pakistan's  nuclear  bomb 
program  and  many  subsequent  decisions  sig- 
naled clearly  that  it  was  more  interested  in 
encouraging  nuclear  trade.  The  message  was 
picked  up  not  only  by  potential  prolifera- 
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tors  by  also  by  other  suppliers— Prance,  es- 
pecially—that had  reluctantly  gone  along 
with  earlier  U.S.  insistence  on  a  tough  non- 
proliferation  policy.  Congress,  overwhelmed 
with  other  concerns,  failed  to  respond.  The 
result  has  been  a  frighteningly  swift  unrav- 
eling of  the  containment  net  that  had  been 
slowly  stitched  together  in  the  seven  years 
since  India's  nuclear  explosion  shocked  the 
world.  No -one  knows  where  it  will  end  or 
what  it  will  now  take  to  stop  the  process.* 


PRESIDENTS  PROGRAM 
DESERVES  A  FAIR  CHANCE 


HON.  PHIL  GRAMM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
recently  my  pleasure  to  read  an  elo- 
quent article  refuting  the  latest  bit  of 
"intelligence"  floating  about  Washing- 
ton; that  is,  the  idea  that  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program 
has  failed  after  only  2  months.  The 
author  of  that  article  is  Mr.  Ray 
Zauber,  the  editor  of  the  Oak  Cliff 
Tribune  in  Dallas.  Tex.  I  insert  Mr. 
Zauber's  article  in  the  Record  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Turning  this  country's  economy 
around  will  be  neither  easy  nor  swift. 
However,  the  President  is  heading  us 
in  the  right  direction  and,  as  Mr. 
Zauber's  article  demonstrates,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  contin- 
ues to  agree  with  the  President's  poli- 
cies. 

Critics  of  Reaganohics  Should  Exercise 
More  Patience 

The  Reagan  economics  plan  has  been  in 
place  for  less  than  six  weeks  and  already 
many  influential  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  have 
deemed  it  a  failure. 

Por  almost  50  years  the  nation  has  been 
guided  by  Presidents  and  Congresses— large- 
ly Democratic  dominated— who  have  steered 
the  ship  of  state  toward  socialism  and  wel- 
farism. 

The  theory  of  the  tax  and  spend  ixilitical 
leaders— with  heavy  support  from  the 
media,  academe,  labor  and  liberal  voters- 
has  been  to  correct  the  deficiences  of  unpro- 
ductive social  programs  with  massive  infu- 
sions of  new  money. 

In  the  wake  of  these  tactics  a  monumental 
bureaucracy  at  almost  every  level  of  govern- 
ment from  the  precinct  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration has  proliferated. 

Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush  are  the 
most  outspoken  tenants  of  the  nation's  two 
highest  offices  who  have  offered  an  overt, 
straight  forward  plan  to  reduce  the  federal 
establishment. 

Reagan  has  preached  the  benefits  of  fed- 
eralism which  would  return  great  power  and 
responsibility  to  state  governments  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

Getting  Washington  bureaucrats  off  the 
backs  of  taxpayers  and  businessmen,  who 
provide  the  funds  with  which  government  is 
fueled  has  been  Rejigan's  oft-slated  objec- 
tive. 

They  want  to  eliminate  waste,  duplication, 
fraud,  malingering,  theft,  conversion,  mis- 
management, sinecures,  inefficiency,  over- 
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staffing,  backbiting,  greed  and  other 
common  ills  of  socialism  which  have  been 
the  linchpins  of  Reagan's  new  deck  econom- 
ics. 

The  Tribune  and  this  typewriter  have 
often  warned  in  discussing  Kemp-Roth- 
Reagan.  Gramm-Latta  and  Stockman  eco- 
nomici  that  rolling  back  the  welfare  jugger- 
naut would  be  extremely  painful. 

Additionally  we  insisted  that  before 
things  got  better  they  would  get  worse  for 
the  nation.  Perhaps  much  worse. 

In  order  for  any  kind  of  medicine  to  take 
effect,  there  must  be  time  allowed  for  the 
curative  ingredients  to  attack  the  disease 
symptoms. 

Treating  a  very  sick  national  goverriment 
differs  little  from  doctoring  a  human  or  an 
animal.  Certain  common  sense  procedures 
must  be  observed  for  a  panacea  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Placebos  have  been  tried  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations without  success  because  the 
ingredients  are  inert.  The  American  econo- 
my is  so  sick  that  psychology  will  play  only 
a  minor  role  in  curing  the  political  patient. 
What  worries  Scratchpad  is  the  intoler- 
ance of  some  politicians  who  place  personal 
ambition  and  the  welfare  of  the  party  above 
the  good  of  the  country. 

There  are  journalists,  academics,  students, 
fellow  travelers  and  ultra  liberals  who 
prefer  socialism  or  communism  to  our 
present  system  of  government.  Unscrupu- 
lous politicos  also  prey  upon  those  who 
favor  the  free  lunch. 

To  my  utter  dismay,  there  are  some  of  the 
most  influential  media  in  the  country— from 
the  three  television  networks  to  the  county 
seat  weekly— who  consistently  .support  com- 
munist-inspired revolutions.  Around  the 
globe. 

So  powerful  are  many  of  the  liberal  east 
coast  daily  newspapers,  news  magazines, 
movie  producers  and  network  television 
news  departments  that  they  can  strongly  in- 
fluence the  thinking  of  Middle  America. 

Many  were  sounding  the  death  knell  of 
Reaganomics  weeks  before  the  program's 
October  1  commencement. 

If  ever  there  was  time  a  time  in  this  na- 
tions  history  for  patience  by  the  voters  and 
taxpayers,  this  is  it. 

The  socialists  and  welfarists  have  tried 
every  known  political  trick  to  redistribute 
the  wealth  of  America  without  .success. 
Wasting  billions  upon  billions  collected 
from  the  labors  of  the  most  affluent  nation 
that  history  has  ever  known. 

However,  there  are  sinister  forces  at  work 
to  scuttle  the  ideals  of  the  Reagan-Bush  ad- 
ministration. These  opportunists  have  great 
resources  for  mischief  and  misdirection. 

Let's  resist  the  demagogues  and  hypo- 
crites inside  and  outside  of  government. 
Those  who  would  gladly  destroy  this  great 
system  for  selfish  benefit. 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  conclude  with 
the  trite  and  often  restated  admonition: 
Please,  let's  give  the  new  administration  a 
chance.  A  fair  chance. 


THE  RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OF  OKIJVHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 
•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
cluded the  following  statement  for  the 
Congressional  Record: 
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Statement  of  Congressman  Wes  Watkins 
OF  Oklahoma,  Chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rural  Caucus.  Before  the  Sub- 
committee ON  Conservation,  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development  (House  Committee 
on  Agriculture) 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  scheduling 
this  public  hearing  on  H.R.  4576,  Rural  En- 
terprise Zone  and  Development  Act  of  1982. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  you,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CRC,  together  with  all 
Members  of  the  CRC  Executive  Committee, 
unanimously  endorsed  and  cosponsored  HR 
4576.  To  date,  there  are  51  cosponsors. 

H.R.  4576,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the  economic  development  of  rural  enter- 
prise zones  and  it  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incentives 
for  small  businesses  located  in  rural  enter- 
prise zones. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concern- 
ing this  concept  in  urban  areas  and  it  ap- 
pears that  not  much  has  been  said  or  writ- 
ten concerning  small  cities  and  rural  areas 
in  the  enterprise  zone  dialogue  between  the 
Executive  Branch,  Congress,  Public  sector, 
and  Private  sector. 

We  are  assuming  a  positive  perspective  as 
we  discuss  H.R.  4576,  its  role,  and  place  in 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  1980's. 

As  you  and  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee know,  rural  areas  lack  investment 
capital  by  banks  and  venture  capital  by 
rural  entrepreneurs.  Rural  America  has 
come  to  depend  on  both  the  farm  and  non- 
farm  job  income  to  exist,  resulting  in  a  tax 
base  from  which  to  support  needed  local  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

Maximum  effective  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  local  resources  is  essential  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  economic  and  social 
health  of  rural  America. 

The  distribution  of  private  economic  en- 
terprises, income  opportunities,  and  high 
quality  developmental  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, is  a  critical  part  of  the  process.  The  fair 
and  equitable  sharing  of  private  and  public 
resources  is  an  important  consideration  for 
rural  areas,  bringing  about  an  additional  in- 
crease in  such  resources  for  the  construc- 
tion, expansion,  operation,  or  trading  of  a 
business  in  rural  areas  which  do  not  have 
sufficient  access  to  investment  funds  from 
existing  credit  and  investment. 

The  basic  solution  for  rural  America  is  in 
the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  its  small 
business,  resulting  in  more  jobs  and  produc- 
tivity for  our  nation. 

Small  businesses  are  stymied  by  the  high 
and  exorbitant  interest  rates,  as  well  as 
tight  money  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  causing  irreparable  damage  to  cap- 
ital financing  and  long-term  investments. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981  failed 
to  adequately  accommodate  small  business. 
There  must  be  an  equitable  tax  incentive 
policy  which  is  carefully  thoughtout  and 
considerate  in  its  treatement  of  all  people. 

Sound  economic  development  in  rural 
America  needs  maximum  coordination  and 
communication  among  those  who  represent 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  as  well  as  the 
farm  and  non-farm  sectors. 

Technical  and  management  skill  is  not 
readily  available  in  rural  areas  when  com- 
pared to  the  tremendous  resources  available 
in  the  urban  areas.  Planned  and  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  rural  areas  is  a 
major  factor  in  any  program  designed  to 
meet  rural  challenges. 

In  many  instances,  reports  cite  the  abun- 
dance    of     underexploited     physical     and 
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human  resources  which,  if  developed,  would 
alleviate  the  distress  of  an  area  if  such  fi- 
nancial resources  were  available  locally.  Ca- 
pacity building  in  rural  areas  is  crucial  to 
raise  the  technical,  occupational,  and  entre- 
preneural  skill  of  existing  and  new  labor 
force  entrants  to  attract  new  industry  and 
to  encourage  local  expansion  of  existing 
business. 

Federal  policy  consideration  must  include 
additional  investment  needs  for  additional 
investment  and  financial  resources,  includ- 
ing helping  local  people  to  plan,  develop, 
and  implement  resource  development  and 
investment  strategies  for  the  orderly  growth 
and  development  of  distressed  rural  areas. 
There  must  be  a  local  capability  to  provide 
adequate  developmental  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. The  increase  in  technical  and  occupa- 
tional skill  levels  among  rural  people  is  es- 
sential. 

H.R.  4576  sets  the  stage  for  the  dialogue 
between  rural  and  urban  proponents  to  des- 
ignate rural  enterprise  zones,  to  provide  ap- 
propriate financial  and  technical  assistance 
required  to  reverse  economic  distress,  and  to 
provide  tax  and  financial  incentives  to  small 
businesses  willing  to  locate  or  expand,  re- 
sulting in  Increased  employment  and  income 
producing  opportunities  in  such  areas. 

By  targeting  job  incentives,  financial  and 
technical  assistance  of  FmHA  to  rural  areas, 
coupled  with  private  sector  support,  the  en- 
terprise zone  concept  can  be  used.  The 
needs  of  rural  America  continue  to  be  ig- 
nor«  d  at  the  very  time  our  people  are  facing 
tremendous  financial  and  other  burdens. 

During  the  late  1940's.  we  initiated  a  Mar- 
shall Plan  to  rebuild  Europe.  The  1960's  and 
1970's  gave  birth  to  many  programs  to  re- 
build our  decaying  inner  cities  and  to  allevi- 
ate urban  poverty.  Rural  America  was  once 
again  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

Rather  than  restate  detailed  provisions  of 
H.R.  4576,  we  have  provided  a  Section  by 
Section  Summary  and  Highlights  of  its  pro- 
visions for  your  information  and  consider- 
ation. 

We  want  to  continue  to  work  with  you  to 
insure  fairness  and  equity  in  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  small  cities  and 
rural  areas.  Thank  you.» 


THE  WEEK  THE  GOVERNMENT 
STOPPED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  December  2, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Week  the  Government  Stopped 

With  increasing  regularity.  Congress  and 
the  President  have  failed  to  enact  spending 
bills  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Time  and  again,  they  have  failed  to  meet 
the  deadlines  which  govern  spending  for 
federal  activities.  This  past  week,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  all  agencies  ran  out  of 
money  when  a  stopgap  financing  law  ex- 
pired at  midnight  on  November  20.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  moved  immediately  to  shut  the 
government  down.  It  was  the  week  the  gov- 
ernment stopped. 

It  is  instructive  to  review  the  background 
of  the  impasse  which  led  to  the  shutdown. 
Congress'  failure  to  complete  action  on  the 
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regular  appropriations  bills  (the  House  has 
passed  12  of  13.  the  Senate  six  of  13)  made 
it  necessary  to  consider  stopgap  financing 
(in  budgetary  language,  a  'continuing  reso- 
lution") to  keep  the  government  in  business. 
Six  months  after  submitting  his  budget  re- 
quest and  two  months  after  Congress  ap- 
proved his  spending  and  tax  proposals,  the 
President  insisted  that  Congress  trim  an- 
other $8.5  billion  in  spending  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Later,  he  said  he  would 
accept  half  that  amount.  When  Congress 
passed  a  continuing  resolution  which  the 
President  said  did  not  cut  enough,  he  vetoed 
it.  Most  agencies  began  to  furlough  "non-es- 
sential" employees  under  an  1870  statute 
which  tells  government  managers,  in  effect, 
that  if  Congress  has  not  provided  the 
money  then  they  cannot  spend  it.  The  im- 
passe was  temporarily  broken  a  few  days 
later  when  Congress  approved,  and  the 
F>resident  signed,  a  continuing  resolution  ex- 
tending current  levels  of  spending  to  De- 
cember 15.  Since  the  underlying  budgetary 
problems  have  not  been  resolved,  another 
impasse  could  come  in  three  weeks. 

The  blame  for  the  impasse  must  be  shared 
by  all  concerned.  The  President  believes  the 
free-spending  Congress  caused  it,  and  he 
complains  that  Congress  inaction  left  the 
country  without  a  budget  for  14  months. 
Every  member  of  Congress  would  agree  that 
the  latenight,  last-ditch  legislating  of  the 
past  week  is  a  poor  way  to  operate,  but 
other  reasons  are  offered  to  explain  the 
delay  in  enacting  regular  appropriations 
bills.  The  House  has  done  almost  all  its 
work,  but  the  Senate  has  kept  more  than 
half  the  regular  appropriations  bills  off  the 
floor  because  it  has  been  unable  to  agree 
with  the  President  on  his  request  for  a  new 
round  of  spending  cuts.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
leadership  told  the  President  that  he  should 
not  seek  a  new  round  of  cuts  so  soon  after 
the  bruising  battles  of  last  summer.  So  the 
President  blames  Congress,  and  Congress 
blames  the  President. 

By  shutting  down  the  government,  the 
President  deiuonstrated  his  determination 
to  control  federal  spending.  My  guess  is  that 
his  action  was  good  politics— that  it  played 
well  In  the  country— and  that  he  wanted  to 
shew  he  would  be  tough  in  negotiating 
spending  cuts  next  year.  After  a  run  of  bad 
economic  news,  the  President  almost  cer- 
tainly concluded  that  he  had  to  "take  com- 
mand" of  the  budget  process.  The  cuts  he 
won  with  his  veto  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion were  surely  not  as  important  as  the 
symbol  of  a  resolute  stance  against  spend- 
ing. In  addition,  they  were  not  large  enough 
to  have  much  effect  on  the  1982  deficit, 
which  is  now  likely  to  exceed  $80  billion  be- 
cause of  the  recession  and  the  huge  tax 
cuts.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  came  down  to  a  difference  of 
one-half  of  1%  caused  such  a  fuss. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  there  was  much  confusion  about 
the  underlying  budgetary  figures.  The 
President  contended  that  the  continuing 
resolution  was  far  over  his  budget.  Congress 
argued  that  it  was  under  both  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  of  March  and  the  budget  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  supported.  The  dis- 
pute was  eventually  narrowed  to  a  single 
issue:  whether  the  continuing  resolution 
was  over  the  President's  modified  budget  of 
September.  Congress  thought  it  was  very 
close,  but  the  President  believed  the  differ- 
ence was  larger.  The  sources  of  disagree- 
ment were  many.  The  President  may  have 
misread  the  continuing  resolution,  antici- 
pated the  passage  of  bills  which  Congress 
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did  not.  and  used  different  economic  as- 
sumptions. Moreover,  errors  in  calculation 
were  easy  to  make  because  there  were  so 
many  seperate  programs  in  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  separate  calculations  had  to 
be  made  for  each  one.  Finally,  no  accord 
was  reached  on  the  programs  to  be  classi- 
fied as  discretionary,  and  thus  subject  to 
cuts,  and  the  programs  to  be  classified  as 
entitlement,  which  go  up  automatically 
with  inflation  and  increases  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

Having  just  gone  through  this  divisive 
struggle.  I  have  the  strong  impression  that 
we  must  avoid  legislating  budgets  with  the 
threat  of  a  shutdown  of  government  hang- 
ing over  us.  Good  legislation  cannot  be 
passed  in  such  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
stopgap  financing  has  become  the  focus  of 
too  many  disputes  because  Congress  has 
fallen  behind  in  its  consideration  of  regular 
appropriations  bills.  We  are  using  continu- 
ing resolutions  for  long  periods  of  time,  yet 
they  should  be  used  only  wnen  emergencies 
arise.  We  are  using  them  to  fund  almost  all 
government  activities,  yet  they  should  be 
used  only  in  isolated  instances.  The  danger 
is  that  the  continuing  resolution  will  take 
the  place  of  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  yet  it  has  none  of  the  legislative 
safeguards  the  latter  has. 

The  deadlocks  which  have  plagued  the 
budget  process  in  recent  years  reflect  struc- 
tural weaknesses  in  the  process.  With  four 
money  committees  and  two  budget  commit- 
tees, several  stages  of  consideration,  and 
dozens  of  votes,  the  process  has  become  un- 
wieldly.  These  weaknesses  must  be  correct- 
ed. An  issue  of  policy  makes  matters  worse. 
At  the  root  of  the  impasse  which  shut  down 
the  government  is  disagreement  between 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  segments 
of  American  society  which  should  bear  the 
burden  of  the  spending  cuts.  Until  a  broader 
consensus  on  this  issue  is  reached.  Congress" 
budgetary  troubles  are  likely  to  continue  de- 
spite all  efforts  to  reform  the  budget  proc- 
ess.* 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
SUNSET  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  3,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 23,  1981,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5103,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Sunset  Act  of  1981,  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Chairman  Howard  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  Con- 
gressmen Clausen  and  Synder,  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee. The  bill  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  vehicle  for  a  subcommittee  markup 
early  next  year.  To  assist  interest  par- 
ties in  evaluating  this  legislation,  we 
have  prepared  the  following  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill: 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  H.R. 
5103— CAB  Sunset  Act  of  1981 

Section  1.  The  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Sunset  Act  of 
1981". 

Section  2.  Amendnjent  of  Federal  Aviation 
Act    of    1958.    Unless    otherwise    specified. 
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amendments  to  this  Act  are  to  be  considered 

amendments  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 

1958. 

TITLE  I.  TERMINATION  AND  TRANS- 
FER OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Section  101.  Functions  Under  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Under  existing  law. 
the  requirement  that  CAB  make  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  findings  before  au- 
thorizing air  carriers  to  provide  interstate 
and  overseas  air  service  is  terminated  effec- 
tive December  31,  1981.  The  intr)duced  bill 
eliminates  similar  requirements  for  inter- 
state all-cargo  service. 

The  introduced  bill  also  amends  the  sec- 
tions in  existing  law  terminating  various 
CAB  authority  on  January  1.  1983.  and 
transferring  CAB's  remaining  authority  on 
January  1.  1985.  Under  the  bill,  the  general 
date  for  termination  of  CAB  functions 
which  are  not  being  transferred  to  other 
agencies  is  60  days  after  enactment.  The 
date  for  final  "sunset""  of  CAB  and  transfer 
of  its  remaining  authority  is  150  days  after 
enactment." 

The  following  CAB  authority  is  terminat- 
ed 60  days  after  enactment:  Sections  401(q) 
and  (r)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  which 
give  CAB  authority  to  require  carriers  to 
maintain  insurance  and  file  performance 
bonds,  and  impose  a  continuing  "fitne-ss""  re- 
quirement on  certificated  air  carriers:  Sec- 
tions 407  (b)  and  (c).  which  impose  report- 
ing requirements  relating  to  stock  owner- 
ship of  air  carriers  and  stock  ownership  by 
air  carrier  officers  and  directors;  Section 
409,  which  gives  CAB  authority  over  speci- 
fied interlocking  relationships  involving  air 
carriers;  Section  410.  which  gives  CAB  au- 
thority over  air  carrier  applications  for 
loams  and  financial  aid  from  the  United 
States  government;  Section  417.  which  au- 
thorizes CAB  to  allow  charier  air  carriers  to 
provide  scheduled  service  in  specified  cir- 
cumstances; Section  418.  which  gives  CAB 
authority  to  authorize  all-cargo  air  service 
in  interstate  or  overseas  air  transportation: 
Sections  1002  (d).  (e).  and  (g).  which  give 
CAB  authority  to  regulate  rates  and  fares 
for  interstate  and  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion; and  Sections  1002  (h)  and  <i),  insofar 
as  they  authorize  CAB  to  regulate  joint 
fares  and  through  transportation  of  proper- 
ty. 

The  following  CAB  authority  is  terminat- 
ed 60  days  after  enactment  insofar  as  it  re- 
lates to  interstate  and  overseas  transporta- 
tion: Section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  (other  than  subsections  (j).  (k),  (1).  (m). 
and  (o)).  which  authorizes  CAB  to  award 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  interstate  and  overseas  air  transpor- 
tation; Section  403.  which  requires  air  carri- 
ers to  file  tariffs  specifying  fares,  and  im- 
poses related  requirements;  Section  404, 
except  insofar  as  this  section  requires  air 
carriers  to  provide  reasonable  through  serv- 
ice; to  establish,  observe,  and  enforce  just 
and  reasonable  joint  fares  and  just  and  rea- 
sonable classifications,  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  relating  to  joint  fares;  and  to 
establish  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  di- 
visions of  such  joint  fares:  and  except  inso- 
far as  such  section  requires  air  carriers  to 
provide  safe  and  adequate  service.  (The  re- 
quirements terminated  include  the  duty  to 


'  Where  authority  i.s  extensively  modified  before 
being  transferred,  the  modifications  are  accom 
pHshed  under  Title  II  of  the  bill.  To  obtain  a  com- 
plete picture  of  transfers  and  terminations  it  is  nec- 
essary to  review  both  Titles  I  and  II. 
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provide  'reasonable"  individual  fares,  and 
the  prohibitions  against  -unjust  discrimina- 
tion "  or  'undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  disadvantage");  Section  415  of  the  Act. 
which  gives  CAB  authority  to  inquire  into 
the  management  of  the  business  of  any  air 
carrier. 

Sections  401(d)(1).  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  are  terminated  60  days 
after  enactment  insofar  as  they  require  an 
applicant  for  a  certificate  for  foreign  air 
transportation  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  fit. 
willing  and  able  to  perform  the  transporta- 
tion properly. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  following  provisions  150  days 
after  enactment:  Sections  201.  202.  203.  and 
205  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  estab- 
lish CAB  and  give  it  basic  authority:  and 
Section  411  of  the  Act.  which  gives  CAB  au- 
thority over  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  or 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  air  trans- 
portation. 

The  following  provisions  terminate  150 
days  after  enactment  to  the  extent  they 
relate  to  interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation: Sections  401(1)  and  (m)  which  re- 
quire certificated  air  carriers  to  carry  mail: 
and  Sections  405(b).  (c).  and  (d).  which  give 
CAB  and  the  Postal  Service  various  author- 
ity to  require  the  carriage  of  mail. 

The  following  provisions  terminate  on 
January  1.  1986.  insofar  as  these  sections 
relate  to  interstate  air  transportation:  Sec- 
tior^  412(a)  and  (b)  and  Section  414.  which 
authorize  CAB  to  approve  and  grant  anti- 
trust immunity  to  certain  agreements  be- 
tween air  carriers. 

The  following  provisions  terminate  6 
years  after  enactment:  Section  404(a)(1). 
except  insofar  as  it  requires  air  carriers  to 
provide  safe  and  adequate  service  (this  ter- 
mination ends  the  duties  of  air  carriers  with 
respect  to  joint  fares  in  interstate  and  over- 
seas air  transportation):  and  Sections 
1002(h)  and  (i)  which  give  CAB  authority  to 
regulate  joint  fares  and  through  service  in 
interstate  air  transportation. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  remaining  CAB  authority  to  other  agen- 
cies 150  days  after  enactment,  as  follows 
The  CAB'S  authority  over  the  carriage  of 
mail  in  interstate  and  overseas  air  transpor- 
tation is  transferred  to  the  Postal  Service  to 
be  exercised  through  negotiations  or  com- 
petitive bidding;  the  CABs  authority  over 
foreign  air  transportation  is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  be  exer- 
cised in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  all  other  non-terminated  author- 
ity is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Section  102.  Functions  Under  Other  Laws. 
Transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion CAB'S  authority  under  specified  laws 
other  than  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
TITLE  II  AMENDMENTS  TO  CONFORM 
TO  CAB  SUNSET  AND  RELATED  AVIA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  - 

Part  A— Provisions  To  Take  Effect  on 
Date  of  Enactment 

Section  201.  Temporary  Air  Transporta- 
tion. The  bill  provides  that  all  certificates 
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for  temporary  air  transportation  shall  be 
for  an  initial  period  of  at  least  five  years. 
Any  temporary  certificate  in  effect  on  date 
of  enactment  which  is  the  first  certificate 
issued  to  a  carrier  for  a  route  is  extended  to 
terminate  5  years  from  the  original  issu- 
ance. 

Temporary  certificates  shall  be  renewed 
unless  the  Board'  determines  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  to  award  certificates  to  all  appli- 
cants for  the  route,  and  another  applicant 
demonstrates  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  it  can  provide  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  cost  or  quality  of  service. 
Section  202.  Division  of  Joint  Fares. 
Under  existing  law,  an  airline's  duty  to 
enter  into  joint  fares  and  the  CAB's  author- 
ity to  regulate  joint  fares  and  divisions  of 
revenues  for  interstate  and  overseas  air 
transportation  end  on  January  1,  1983.  Prior 
to  that  date,  the  carriers  have  a  duty  to 
enter  Into  joint  fares  and  CAB  has  discre- 
tionary authority  to  regulate  the  fares.  The 
bill  amends  these  requirements  to  provide 
that  for  the  three-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  Board's  current 
uniform  system  for  establishing  joint  fares 
and  dividing  the  revenues  therefrom  shall 
continue  to  be  applicable  to  interstate  and 
overseas  transportation.  During  this  period, 
the  Board  may  prescribe  a  different  uni- 
form method,  but  this  uniform  method 
must  provide  for  a  division  of  revenues 
based  on  the  cost  of  each  participating  car- 
rier. In  no  event  shall  a  carrier  participating 
in  a  joint  fare  receive  more  than  its  local 
fare. 

For  the  next  three  years.  DOT  is  required 
to  establish  a  uniform  system,  but  is  given 
discretion  over  the  method  which  is  used  to 
establish  this  system. 

The  duty  to  establish  joint  fares  does  not 
apply  to  any  air  carrier  that  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  through  service  or  joint 
fares. 

Section  203.  Subsidy  Reduction  Program. 
This  section  places  limits  on  the  subsidy 
payable  under  Section  406  of  the  Act.  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  enactment. 

The  bill  provides  that  Section  406  subsidy 
shall  not  be  paid  for  service  to  cities  enplan- 
ing 80  or  more  dally  passengers  during  the 
preceding  12-month  period.  Subsidy  pay- 
ments may  not  exceed  the  level  established 
on  February  4,  1981  (in  the  case  of  class-rate 
carriers),  or  December  31.  1980  (in  the  case 
of  other  carriers).  Subsidy  payments  shall 
be  reduced  by  any  excess  profits  realized  on 
subsidy  ineligible  routes. 

Ceilings  are  established  for  Section  406 
subsidy  payments  in  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985.  (Separate  ceilings  are  estab- 
lished for  Section  406  subsidy  payments  for 
service  in  States  other  than  Alaska,  and  for 
service  in  Alaska.)  For  fiscal  1982.  the  ceil- 
ing applies  to  service  beginning  90  days 
after  enactment.  If  carriers  are  eligible  for 
payments  in  excess  of  the  celling,  each  car- 
riers  payment  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage. 

The  provision  in  existing  law  allowing  a 
commuter  carrier  to  replace  a  Section  406 
carrier  is  revised.  The  effective  date  for  this 
"bumping"  is  changed  from  January  1.  1983 
(existing  law)  to  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill.  Under  existing  law,  a  commuter  may 
bump  a  Section  406  carrier  If  the  commuter 


'The  summary  of  this  Title  does  not  discuss  all 
changes  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  conform 
the  Act  to  ihe  terminations  of  authority  discussed 
in  the  summary  of  Title  I  above. 


'This  authority  will  toe  exercised  by  CAB  until 
the  agency  is  sunset.  Thereafter,  the  authority  will 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
The  same  transfer  of  authority  lakes  place  for  sub- 
sequent sections  of  the  bill. 
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demonstrates  that  It  can  provide  a  substan- 
tial improvement  in  service  at  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  subsidy.  The  In- 
troduced bill  provides  that  the  commuter 
must  show  that  it  can  provide  'equivalent 
or  lietter"  service  and  a  decrease  in  subsidy. 
Section  204.  Pare  Flexibility  in  Foreign 
Air  Transportation.  Under  existing  law,  car- 
riers providing  foreign  air  transportation 
have  authority  to  raise  fares  5%  alrove  or 
50%  below  a  specified  standard  foreign  fare 
level.  The  Board  has  discretion  to  extend 
the  zone.  The  bill  modifies  the  zone  of  flexi- 
bility to  provide  for  unlimited  downward 
flexibility  and  upward  flexibility  beginning 
at  10%.  or  any  higher  lever  currently  estab- 
lished by  CAB.  Subsequently,  the  Board 
may  reduce  the  upward  zone  but  not  below 
10%.  There  Is  no  limit  on  upward  flexibility 
for  service  with  a  level  of  amenities  higher 
than  normal  economy  service. 

Section  205.  State  Taxation.  Prohibits  the 
states  from  taxing  air  carrier  transportation 
proterty  at  a  tax  rate  or  assessment  level  ex- 
ceeding that  imposed  on  other  commercial 
and  industrial  property. 

Section  206.  Procedures  for  Certification 
for  Limited  Designation  in  International 
Markets.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  adopt  rules  to  ensure  that  DOT 
will  follow  procedures  providing  an  Impar- 
tial decision-making  process  for  awarding 
international  routes  to  U.S.  carriers  in  mar- 
kets in  which  not  all  applications  can  be 
granted.  The  proposed  and  final  DOT  rules 
are  to  be  made  available  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Section  207.  Report  on  Air  Carrier  Agree- 
ments. Requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to 
appropriate  Congressional  committees  by 
January  1,  1985,  on  the  administration  of 
authority  to  immunize  Inter-carrler  agree- 
ments from  the  antitrust  laws.  The  report 
shall  include  recommendations  on  whether 
authority  to  grant  antitrust  immunity 
should  continue. 

Section  208.  Elimination  of  Discrimination 
and  Unfair  Competitive  Practices  in  Foreign 
Air  Transportation.  Requires  the  Secretar- 
ies of  State  and  Transportation  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  through  bilateral 
negotiations,  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination and  unfair  competitive  practices 
faced  by  United  States  air  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible. 

Section  209.  Protection  of  Employees.  Im- 
poses a  duty  on  the  parties  to  air  carrier 
mergers  and  other  specified  transactions  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  Integration  of 
work  forces  and  the  protection  of  employees 
which  are  at  least  as  protective  of  and  bene- 
ficial to  employee  Interests  as  the  "Alleghe- 
ny-Mohawk" conditions  developed  by  CAB. 
Before  a  transaction  may  be  consummated, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  must  certify  that  the 
required  arrangements  have  been  made. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  an  agreement  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  such  employees 
may  be  entered  into  by  any  air  carrier  or  air 
carriers  and  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive or  representatives  of  its  or  their  em- 
ployees. The  subsection  applies  to  transac- 
tions specified  in  Section  408(a)  of  the  Act 
when  at  least  two  of  the  parties  to  the 
transaction  are  qualifying  air  carriers,  de- 
fined as  a  passenger  carrier  operating  60- 
seat  or  larger  aircraft,  or  a  cargo  carrier  pro- 
viding foreign  air  transportation  with  air- 
craft with  a  capacity  of  18.000  pounds  or 
more. 

The  employee  protection  provisions  of  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  are  amended  to 
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modify  the  "duty  to  hire"  provisions.  Under 
the  bill,  the  duty  to  hire  will  apply  only  if 
there  is  a  qualifying  dislocation,*  the  same 
trigger  which  governs  the  financial  assist- 
ance program.  Under  the  bill,  the  "duty  to 
hire"  will  apply  to  all  air  carriers  providing 
passenger  service  with  aircraft  with  a  capaic- 
ity  of  more  than  60  seats,  or  cargo  service  In 
foreign  air  transportation  with  aircraft  with 
a  capacity  of  more  than  18,000  pounds.  The 
bill  also  amends  the  provision  under  which 
displaced  employees  who  are  hired  by  an- 
other carrier  under  the  duty  to  hire  retain 
their  rights  of  recall  with  their  original  em- 
ployer. The  Introduced  bill  provides  that 
this  right  of  recall  does  not  extend  to  pilots, 
flight  engineers  or  flight  navigators  who  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  be  hired  by  another  car- 
rier. 
Part    B— Provisions    To    Coincide    With 

Termination  Generally  of  Functions  of 

CAB 

subpart  1— federal  aviation  act  of  1958 

Section  221.  Modification  of  Certification 
Requirements.  Section  401  of  the  Act  is 
amended  so  that  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  will  be  required  for 
foreign  air  transportation  only.  To  issue  a 
certificate  for  foreign  air  transportation, 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  make 
public  convenience  and  necessity  findings 
only.  The  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
find  that  the  applicant  is  fit,  willing  and 
able  Is  eliminated.  (However,  a  requirement 
similar  to  "fitness"  requirement  is  imposed 
by  Section  227.  below.) 

Section  402  dealing  with  foreign  air  carri- 
er permits  is  amended  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Board  find  the  applicant 
fit.  willing  and  able.  However,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  find  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  "qualified"  and  has  been  designat- 
ed by  its  government  under  terms  of  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  or  that 
grant  of  the  application  is  otherwise  In  the 
public  interest. 

Section  222.  Insurance  for  Air  Carriers. 
The  Board's  authority  under  Section  401(q) 
to  requiie  carriers  to  carry  liability  insur- 
ance and  to  file  performance  bonds  is  elimi- 
nated. FAA  is  given  authority  to  require  car- 
riers to  maintain  liability  insurance.  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  Board's  au- 
thority over  insurance  and  performance 
bonds  under  Section  404  of  the  Act  which 
requires  air  carriers  to  provide  safe  and  ade- 
quate service. 

Section  223.  Mergers  and  Interlocking  Re- 
lations. Eliminates  the  current  requirement 
that  CAB  approval  must  be  obtained  before 
air  carriers  merge  with  other  carriers  or 
aviation  entities.  CAB  is  given  the  right  to 
intervene  in  any  case  under  the  antitrust 
laws  involving  these  mergers.  The  bill  also 
eliminates  requirements  for  CAB  approval 
of  various  interlocking  relationships  and  re- 
quirements for  the  filing  of  reports  of  stock 
ownership  in  air  carriers. 

Section  224.  Antitrust  Exemption  for  Pro- 
viding Advance  Notice  of  F^res.  Authorizes 
the  Board  to  prescribe  regulations  setting 
forth  methods  by  which  carriers  can  give 
advance  notice  to  any  person  of  changes  in 
their  fares,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  sale  of  air  transportation  by  that 
person.  Carriers  complying  with  these  regu- 
lations shall  be  immune  from  the  antitrust 
laws. 


*  Defined  as  a  bankruptcy  or  a  7  '/4  percent  reduc- 
tion in  employment  during  a  12-month  period,  the 
major  cause  of  which  is  the  Airline  Deregulation 
Act  of  1978. 
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Section  225.  Essential  Air  Service.  Modi- 
fies notice  requirements  for  termination  of 
essential  air  service  to  take  account  of  the 
termination  of  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  notice  requirements  for  termination  of 
essential  air  service  now  imposed  on  certifi- 
cated air  carriers  will  be  imposed  on  carriers 
operating  aircraft  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  30  seats. 

For  cases  not  involving  essential  air  trans- 
portation, the  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ments in  existing  law  that  air  carriers  must 
give  advance  notice  of  specified  termina- 
tions or  suspensions  of  service.  However, 
notice  will  still  be  required  before  termina- 
tion of  all  service  to  a  city  in  foreign  air 
transportation.  The  bill  also  imposes  a  re- 
quirement that  a  carrier  which  terminates 
all  large  aircraft  service  to  a  city  must  give 
notice  to  the  community  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  notice  to  an  organization  which  pub- 
lishes airline  schedules. 

Section  226.  Advance  Filing  of  Fares.  For 
two  years  after  enactment,  carriers  must  file 
in  advance  with  the  Secretary  all  changes  In 
fares  for  interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portation of  persons  and  changes  in  the 
terms  governing  the  construction  of  fares 
and  the  availability  of  particular  fares. 
Apart  from  the  latter,  this  section  does  not 
contemplate  the  filing  of  other  carrier 
"rules"  which  are  now  filed  in  tariffs,  such 
as  limitations  on  liability. 

Section  227.  Other  Conforming  Changes 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Adds  a 
new  policy  goal  of  assuring,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  that  charter  services 
are  not  subject  to  more  restrictive  condi- 
tions than  are  imposed  on  group  or  bulk 
movements  in  scheduled  service. 

The  bill  changes  various  provisions  gov- 
erning airport  certificates  and  security  re- 
quirements to  take  account  of  the  termina- 
tion of  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity. 

Under  existing  law,  airlines  may  be  ex- 
empted from  passenger  screening  require- 
ment for  operations  which  are  not  sched- 
uled operations  by  a  certificate  holder.  The 
bill  modified  this  exemption  authority  to 
allow  the  Administrator  to  exempt  oper- 
ations from  screening  requirements  where 
he  finds  those  requirements  unnecessary  to 
assure  security. 

Existing  law  imposes  airport  security  re- 
quirements, including  requirements  of  a  law 
enforcement  presence,  at  airports  served  by 
certificated  carriers.  The  bill  amends  this 
requirement  to  give  the  Administrator  dis- 
cretion as  to  which  airports  will  be  covered 
by  the  regulations. 

The  exemption  of  certificated  carriers 
from  emergency  locator  transmitter  require- 
ments is  modified  to  exempt  carriers  "utiliz- 
ing a  dispatch  system,  including  flight  fol- 
lowing, approved  by  the  Administrator". 

The  FAA's  authority  to  determine  wheth- 
er applicants  for  operating  certificates  are 
equipped  and  able  to  conduct  a  safe  oper- 
ation is  modified  to  provide  that  the  Admin- 
istrator must  also  make  findings  on  the  fi- 
nancial fitness  of  applicants  to  conduct  safe 
operations. 

In  existing  law  FAA  is  empowered  to  issue 
airport  operating  certificates  to  airports 
served  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  This  provision  is 
amended  to  give  the  Administrator  jurisdic- 
tion to  Issue  certificates  for  airports  enplan- 
ing 2.500  or  more  passengers,  or  airports 
which  are  receiving  scheduled  or  unsched- 
uled service  from  aircraft  designed  for  30  or 
more  passenger  seats. 
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Section  228.  Amendments  to  Table  of  Con- 
tents. Makes  conforming  changes  to  Table 
ot  Contents  of  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

SUBPART  2— OTHER  LAWS 

Section  231.  Changes  to  Aviation  Laws. 
The  Aircraft  Loan  Guarantee  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  reflect  elimination  of  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  The  con- 
cept of  certificated  air  carriers  is  replaced 
by  a  carrier  operating  passenger  aircraft  of 
60  seats  or  more  or  cargo  aircraft  of  18.000 
pounds  or  more  capacity.  The  current  expi- 
ration date  of  October  24.  1983.  is  extended 
to  September  30.  1988.  Between  October  24. 
1983.  and  September  30.  1988.  loans  may  be 
guaranteed  only  for  passenger  aircraft  of 
less  than  60-seat  capacity  or  cargo  aircraft 
of  less  than  18.000  pounds  capacity. 

The  "Love  Field"  provision  in  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Competition  Act 
of  1979  is  amended  to  require  that  air  carri- 
er operating  certificates  issued  under  604  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  shall  prohibit  serv- 
ice from  Love  Field  consistent  with  require- 
ments imposed  in  the  Love  Field  provision. 

Section  232.  Changes  to  Nonaviation 
Laws.  Conforming  changes  to  other  laws 
which  refer  to  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  or  to  tariffs  filed  with 
CAB. 

Part  C— Provisions  to  Coincide  With 
Final  Transfer  of  Functions  and  Sunset 
OF  CAB 

SUBPART  1— federal  AVIATION  ACT  OF  19S8 

Section  241.  Federal  Preemption. 

Revises  preemption  provision  in  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978  to  take  account  of 
elimination  of  certificates  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  Excludes  from  preemp- 
tion operations  of  an  air  carrier  which  oper- 
ates wholly  within  a  stat«.  which  does  not 
interline,  and  which  does  not  list  schedules 
in  any  airline  guide.  Also  excludes  from  pre- 
emption charter  operations  wholly  within 
Alaska  and  operations  wholly  within  Alaska 
by  a  carrier  operating  small  aircraft  only. 

Section  242.  Termination  of  the  Board. 
Conforming  changes  to  Federal  Aviation 
Act  to  eliminate  provisions  establishing 
CAB  and  giving  it  general  powers. 

Section  243.  Repeal  of  Duty  to  Carry  Mail 
in  Interstate  and  Overseas  Air  Transporta- 
tion. 

Conforming  amendments  to  carry  out  ter- 
mination of  duty  to  carry  mail  in  interstate 
and  overseas  air  transportation,  as  set  forth 
in  Section  101  above. 

Section  244.  Limitation  on  Reporting  Re- 
quirements. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  by  rule, 
after  notice  and  comments  by  all  interested 
parties  (including  the  air  carrier  industry 
and  users  of  air  carrier  records  and  reports) 
reduce  reporting  requirements  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary,  considering  the  burden  on 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  and  the 
public  interest,  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Section  245.  Unfair  Practices  and  Methods 
of  Competition. 

Repeals  Section  411  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  which  gives  the  CAB  jurisdiction 
over  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  or  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  air  transporta- 
tion or  the  sale  thereof.  Eliminated  the  ex- 
emption of  air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carri- 
ers from  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  which  prohibits 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  commerce. 
Provides  that  for  purposes  of  Sections  301. 
302.  and  303  of  this  bill,  the  foregoing  provi- 
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sions  shall  be  deemed  a  tranfer  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  relating 
to  unfair  and  deceptive  practices  and  unfair 
methods  of  competition  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Makes  conforming 
changes  in  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
to  take  account  of  termination  of  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  give  CABs  authority  to 
the  FIC. 

Section  246.  Miscellaneous.  Conforming 
changes  to  War  Risk  Insurance  Program  in 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  take  account  of  ter- 
mination of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

SUBPART  2— OTHER  LAWS 

Section  251.  Changes  to  Aviation  I.aws. 
Conforming  changes  to  International  Avia- 
tion Facilities  Act  and  International  Air 
Transportation  Fair  Competitive  Practices 
Act  to  take  account  of  the  termination  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Generally,  the 
Board's  authority  under  these  laws  is  given 
to  DOT. 

Section  252.  Changes  to  Nonaviation 
Laws.  Conforming  changes  to  specified  non- 
aviation  laws  to  take  account  of  termination 
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of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Generally,  the 
Board's  authority  under  these  laws  is  given 
to  DOT. 

Part  D— Provisions  to  Coincide  with 
Later  Terminations  of  Functions  of  CAB 

Section  261.  Air  Carrier  Agreements.  Ef- 
fective January  1,  1986,  limits  the  Secre- 
tary's power  to  approve  agreements  between 
carriers  to  agreements  affecting  foreign  air 
transportation. 

Section  262.  Joint  Fares  and  Through 
Routes.  Effective  six  years  from  date  of  en- 
actment, eliminates  air  carriers'  duty  to 
enter  into  joint  fare  agreements  and  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  regulate  joint  fares. 
TITLE  III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
PERSONNEL  PROVISIONS 

Section  301.  Transfer  and  Allocations  of 
Appropriations  and  Personnel.  Provides 
that  employees  and  unexpended  appropria- 
tions in  connection  with  transferred  func- 
tions are  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
agencies.  In  order  to  facilitate  transfers  ef- 
fectuated by  this  bill,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  au- 
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thorized,  in  consultation  with  CAB  and  the 
transferring  agencies,  to  make  necessary  de- 
terminations on  the  transfer  of  functions, 
positions,  and  assets.  During  the  period  be- 
tween the  60th  and  150th  day  after  enact- 
ment. CAB  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
before  making  any  decisions  regarding  per- 
sonnel. The  Chairman  of  the  CAB  and  the 
Secretary  are  directed  to  consult  and  plan 
for  the  orderly  transfer  of  functions  and 
personnel,  beginning  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  302.  Effect  of  Personnel.  Provides 
that  transferred  employees  are  entitled  to 
have  CAB  evaluations  used  in  determining 
merit  pay,  in  addition  to  the  evaluations  of 
the  new  agency. 

Section  303.  Savings  Provisions.  Provides 
for  the  continuation  of  all  effective  CAB 
orders  and  proceedings  after  termination  of 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Section  304.  Definitions.  Definition  of 
"agency"  and  "function"  for  purposes  of 
this  Title. 

Section  305.  Effective  Dates.  Establishes 
effective  dates  for  provisions  of  the  bill.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  30,  1981  > 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  D.D.,  oflered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving,  Heavenly  Father,  Thy  servants 
have  worked  long  hours  under  great 
pressure,  which  shows  no  signs  of  dimin- 
ishing. I  do  not  pray  for  relief  from  re- 
sponsibility, but  for  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  grace.  Strengthen  the  Sena- 
tors who,  under  the  duress  of  time  and 
pressure  from  diverse  Interests,  must 
make  many  decisions  of  great  magnitude. 
Be  with  their  staffs  who  run  the  offices 
and  provide  the  information  to  make  de- 
cisions. Be  with  those  who  process  the 
mountain  of  business  In  and  out  of  the 
cloakrooms.  Be  with  those  who  record 
the  debates  and  transcribe  them  for  the 
Congressional  Record  with  such  de- 
manding precision.  Bless  those  who 
monitor  parliamentary  order,  schedule 
and  voting  records.  Be  with  the  men  and 
women  who  provide  security  at  the  doors, 
on  the  floor  and  on  the  street.  Help  all 
who  are  a  part  of  the  efficient  support 
system  without  which  the  Senate  could 
not  fimctlon. 

And  Father,  as  we  near  Chanukah  and 
Christmas,  when  families  are  more  sen- 
sitive and  fragile  than  ever,  protect  our 
families  against  the  pressures  of  the  Hill. 
Help  us  to  make  our  homes  a  haven  and 
not  a  Senate  annex.  Help  us  to  make  un- 
divided, uncluttered  time  for  our  loved 
ones,  free  from  distraction.  Make  us  real- 
ize that  national  affairs  will  fail  if  our 
families  disintegrate. 

Gracious  God.  grant  that  these  next 
3  weeks  will  be  times  of  peace,  good  will, 
hope,  and  love,  to  Thy  glory  and  the 
h«nor  of  Thy  Son.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OOMMENDATION   OF   THE   SENATE 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not help  but  reflect  on  how  privileged 


we  are  to  have  the  Chaplain  open  the 
session  of  the  Senate  each  day  to  give 
us  the  guidance  and,  in  spite  of  the  heat 
of  battle  on  the  floor,  to  recall  that  we 
are  here  by  the  grace  of  God  and  due 
to  the  confidence  of  our  constituents  to 
continue  our  democratic  process. 


S.  1912— RECRUITMENT  INCENTIVES 
AND  PAY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  AIR 
TRAFFIC   CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  Members  of  both  Houses 
to  attend  to  important  matters  with  their 
constituents  in  their  home  States  and 
still  be  present  for  the  critical  votes  now 
taking  place  in  this  Congress  provides 
ample  evidence  of  a  phenomenon  for 
which  citizens  from  all  sectors  of  our 
populace  can  be  grateful. 

Despite  the  walkout  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers in  August  of  this  year,  our  air 
traffic  system  is  operating  at  about  80 
percent  of  the  prestrike  commercial 
traffic  levels. 

The  grave  concerns  that  attended  the 
impending  strike  have  given  way  to  ad- 
miration for  the  high  level  of  perform- 
ance delivered  by  those  operating  our 
air  traffic  system. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  no  disagree- 
ment about  the  debt  we  owe  the  men 
and  women  in  the  FAA  who  have  kept 
our  air  traffic  control  system  operating 
both  safely  and  efficiently. 

However,  we  need  to  go  beyond  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  and  admiration  for 
what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  this 
point.  We  need  to  smooth  the  way  for 
the  more  permanent  adjustments  in  FAA 
staffing  that  remain  necessary. 

It  is  critical  that  we  undertake  an 
expedited  effort  to  restaff  our  air  traffic 
control  facilities  at  the  appropriate 
levels  to  insure  the  continued  safety  of 
the  flying  public.  Special  recruitment 
procedures  and  increased  emphasis  on 
controller  training  are  necessary. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  I  am  sub- 
mitting legislation  to  provide  special  re- 
cruitment incentives  and  to  assure  that 
the  current  work  force  receives  an  equi- 
table pay  treatment.  This  body  has  previ- 
ously agreed  to  the  need  for  legislation 
of  this  nature  when  it  added  substantive- 
ly Identical  provisions  to  the  tontinuing 
resolution  on  agency  funding. 

The  bill  does  not  require  an  additional 
appropriation  because  sufficient  funding 
is  contained  within  the  FAA  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  enable 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
appoint  retired  military  and  civil  service 
annuitants  to  positions  in  the  air  traffic 
control  system  on  a  temporary  basis. 
They  would  be  hired  to  fill  both  control- 
ling and  training  positions  without  re- 
ducing their  annuities.  They  would  be 


hired  to  fill  short-term  needs  and  would 
be  used  only  m  positions  for  which  they 
were  fully  qualified. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  main- 
taining safety  would  be  a  major  consid- 
eration in  selecting  properly  qualified 
annuitants  to  fill  the  positions  in  ques- 
tion. 

Safety  would  be  enhanced  and  not 
compromised  in  any  manner.  When  the 
FAA  Administrator  determined  the  need 
for  a  special  controller  recruitment  effort 
had  terminated,  these  special  employees 
would  return  to  their  retired  status. 

Designated  classes  of  FAA  employees 
would  also  receive  an  operational  respon- 
sibility differential  equal  to  5  percent  of 
their  basic  rate  of  pay  in  recognition  of 
the  important  role  thev  have  played  and 
continue  to  play  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  ,  , 

In  addition,  certain  personnel — such  as 
data  system  specialists  and  planning  and 
procedures  specialists  in  FAA  terminals 
and  centers — would  be  entitled- to  receive 
an  operational  currency  differential  of 
16  percent  of  their  basic  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  air  traffic  controllers 
who  provide  training  to  other  air  traffic 
controllers  are  assuming  an  extra  re- 
sponsibility on  top  of  their  already  sig- 
nificant duties.  I  propose  a  premium  pay 
of  10  percent  of  their  basic  rate  of  pay 
to  those  air  traffic  controllers. 

The  premium  pay  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  other  premium  pay  to  which  the 
controller  is  entitled. 

Further.  I  am  proposing  a  training 
provision  so  that  an  air  traffic  controller 
could  receive  pay  for  time  spent  in  a 
training  status  in  excess  of  a  40-hour 
workweek.  Pay  would  be  at  the  basic  pay 
rate,  not  at  overtime  rates.  These  provi- 
sions. Mr.  President,  recognize  that  In- 
tensified training  efforts  may  be  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  air  traffic  system  in  a 
timely  manner. 

Although  the  FAA  seeks  to  provide 
each  controller  with  a  meal  break,  this 
is  not  always  possible  given  imusual 
workload  conditions  which  may  arise  at 
a  particular  facility.  Accordingly,  my 
legislation  proposes  that,  on  those  occa- 
sions when  a  half-hour  meal  break  can- 
not be  granted  at  a  reasonable  time  dur- 
ing an  8-hour  shift,  a  controller  will  be 
paid  at  one  and  one-half  times  his  basic 
rate  of  pay  for  the  time  spent  working 
rather  than  taking  the  time  that  most 
employees  get  for  a  meal  break. 

The  last  aspect  of  my  proposal,  Mr. 
President,  would  clarify  the  special  con- 
troller retirement  program  which  guar- 
antees a  minimum  50-percent  annuity 
to  a  retiring  controller. 

My  proposal  would  amend  the  con- 
troller retirement  statute  to  make  clear 
that  a  controller  who  had  withdrawn 
money  from  the  retirement  fund  would 
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not  receive  the  minimum  annuity  of  50 
percent  unless  It  had  been  redeposited 
as  Is  normally  required. 

As  presently  drafted  section  8336if) 
of  title  5  could  be  construed  to  mean 
that  a  controller  who  resigns  and  with- 
draws all  of  his  retirement  contributions 
would  still  be  eligible  for  a  minimum  50- 
percent  annuity  upon  reemployment.  Of 
course,  that  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  this  proposal  today  would 

clarify  that.  ^     „      »    » 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
study  this  proposal.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  once  again  support  this  concept  so 
that  we  can  rebuild  our  Nation's  air 
traffic  control  system. 

I  state  to  the  Senate  that  today,  pro- 
viding the  schedule  of  the  floor  permits 
It  I  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  this  legis- 
lation at  2  p.m.  m  room  3302.  where  we 
will  receive  testimony  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Administra- 
tor Helms  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1912 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  lions.- 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (aid) 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  may  pay  an  In- 
dividual training  to  be  an  air  traffic  control- 
ler of  such  Administration,  during  the  period 
of  such  training,  at  the  applicable  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  the  hours  of  training  officially 
ordered  or  approved  In  excess  of  40  hours 
In  an  administrative  workweek.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5532  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(fMD  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  shall 
not  be  reduced  while  such  former  member  Is 
temporarily  employed,  during  the  period  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  or  any  portion 
thereof,  under  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, to  perform  duties  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  air  traffic  control  system  or  to  re- 
cruit or  train  others  to  perform  such  duties. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  In  effect  for  any 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1984.  during  which  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  determines 
that  there  Is  an  unusual  shortage  of  air  traffic 
controllers  performing  duties  under  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  such  Administra- 
tor". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  55  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  5546  the  following  new  section: 

"i5546a.  Differential    pay    for    certain    em- 
ployees of   the  Federal   Aviation 
Administration 
"(a)    The   Administrator   of   the   Federal 
Aviation   Administration   (hereafter  In   this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Administrator') 
may  pay  premium  pay  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  rate  of  basic  pay  to — 
"(1)  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration   who   is — 


"(A)  occupying  a  position  In  the  air  traffic 
controller  ssrles  classified  not  lower  than 
GS-9  and  located  In  an  air  traffic  control 
center  or  terminal  or  In  a  flight  service  sta- 
tion: 

"(B)  assigned  to  a  position  classified  not 
lower  than  GS-10  or  WG-10  located  In  an 
airway  facilities  sector:  or 

"(C)  assigned  to  a  flight  inspection  crew- 
member  position  classified  not  lower  than 
GS-11  located  in  a  flight  Inspection  field 
o:fice. 

the  duties  of  whose  position  are  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  directly  Involved 
In  or  responsible  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  air  traffic  control  system; 
and 

"(2)  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  who  Is  assigned  to  a  flight 
test  pilot  position  classified  not  lower  than 
OS  12  located  in  a  region  or  center,  the  du- 
t  les  of  whose  position  are  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  unusually  taxing, 
physically  or  mentally,  and  to  be  critical  to 
the   advancement   of  aviation  safety. 

"(b)  The  premium  pay  payable  under  any 
subsection  of  this  section  Is  In  addition  to 
basic  pay  and  to  premium  pay  payable  under 
any  other  subsection  of  this  section  and  any 
other  provision  of  this  subchapter.". 

(b(  The  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  such  title 
r>  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  5516  the  following  new 
Item: 

"5546a.  Differential  pay  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5546a  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code  (as  added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
cf  the  following  subsections : 

"(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  may  pay  pre- 
n)ium  pay  to  any  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who — 

"(A)  1-i  occupying  a  position  in  the  air 
traffic  controller  series  located  In  an  air 
traffic   control   center   or   terminal: 

"(B)  Is  not  required  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  be  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tor as  proficient  and  medically  qualified  to 
perform  duties  Including  the  separation  and 
control  of  air  traffic:  and 

"(C)  Is  so  certified. 

"(2)  Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  1.6  percent  of  the  applicable  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  so  long  as  such  employee  is  so 
certified. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  may  pay  pre- 
mium pay  to  any  air  traffic  controller  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  who  Is  as- 
signed by  the  Administrator  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  to  another  air  traffic  con- 
troller while  svich  other  air  traffic  controller 
is  directly  Involved  In  the  separation  and 
control  of  live  air  traffic. 

"(2)  Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  of  the  applicable  hourly 
rate  of  basic  pay  times  the  number  of  hours 
and  portion  of  an  hour  during  which  the  air 
traffic  controller  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration provides  on-the-job  training. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  may  pay  pre- 
mium pay  to  any  air  traffic  controller  or 
flight  service  station  specialist  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who.  while  working 
a  regularly  scheduled  8-hour  period  of  serv- 
ice, is  required  by  his  supervLsor  to  work 
during  the  fourth  through  sixth  hour  of  such 
period  without  a  break  of  30  minutes  for  a 
meal. 

"(2)   Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent  of  one-half  of  the  appli- 
cable hourly  rate  of  basic  pay. 
"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 


standards  for  determining  which  air  traffic 
controllers  and  other  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  are  to  be  paid 
premium  pay  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  thLs  section.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  6547  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "The  first  sentence  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  who  Is 
paid  premium  pay  under  section  5546a  of 
this  title.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  8339(e)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  "unless  such  employee  has  re- 
ceived, pursuant  to  section  8342  of  this  title. 
payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  attributable 
to  deductions  under  section  8334(a)  of  chls 
title  during  any  period  of  employment  as  an 
air  traffic  controller  and  such  employee  has 
not  deposited  In  the  Fund  the  amount  re- 
ceived, with  Interest,  pursuant  to  section 
8334(d)  of  this  title". 

Sec.  7.  Section  8344  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amend  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).and  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  an- 
nuitant receiving  an  annuity  from  the  Fund 
while  such  annuitant  Is  employed,  during 
any  period  described  In  section  5532(f)(2) 
of  this  title  or  any  portion  thereof,  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor. Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to  per- 
form duties  in  the  operation  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  or  to  recruit  or  train  other 
Individuals  to  perform  such  duties. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  any  annuitant  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  from  the  Fund  who.  be- 
fore August  3,  1981.  applied  for  retirement 
or  separated  from  the  service  while  being  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  this  chapter.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
at  five  o'clocic  ante  meridian  (Eastern  Day- 
light Time).  August  3.  1981. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  appli- 
cable pay  period  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  6  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly)  .  The  time  for  the  leader  has 
expired. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  acting  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
located to  the  leader  on  the  other  side 
be  allocated  to  Senator  Heflh^'s  special 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  we  do  not  use 
all  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will, 
that  it  be  deferred  for  the  minority 
leader  to  use  later. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  entirely  agree- 
able. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HONORING  AND  COMMENDING 
PAUL  W.  "BEAR"  BRYANT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr,  Mathias.  Mr,  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Bentsen.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  resolution  and.  if 
necessary,  that  we  proceed  to  it  in  lieu 
of  morning  business  and  that  any  other 
technical  aspects  which  might  prevent 
its  immediate  consideration  be  waived  so 
that  we  could  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  252)  honoring  and 
commending  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
resolution  honoring  Coach  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant.  There  are  no  original  sponsors; 
they  are  all  joint  sponsors,  primary 
sponsors.  Two  sponsors  are  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  where  he  now  resides 
and  coaches.  Two  sponsors  are  from  the 
State  where  he  was  born,  Arkansas.  The 
sponsors  from  Maryland  represent  the 
fact  that  he  started  his  coaching  career 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  The  spon- 
sors who  are  listed  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky  represent  his  career  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  The  Texas  spon- 
sors are  in  connection  with  his  coach- 
ing career  at  Texas  A&M. 

This  is  a  resolution  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  have  no  cosponsors  but  to 
have  joint  sponsors  who  have  been 
Umted  to  those  particular  States  which 
are  so  important  to  the  marvelous  career 
of  Coach  Bryant. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  world  such  as  ours, 
there  are  many  achievements  which,  at 
first  glance,  appear  extraordinary,  yet, 
upon  further  inspection  begin  to  pale. 
I  rise  todav  to  recognize  a  man  whose 
achievements  only  become  more  remark- 
able the  deeper  you  search. 

This  past  Saturday  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  the  University  of  Alabama  defeated 
Auburn  University  in  a  football  game 
seen  across  the  Nation  on  television.  The 
importance  of  this,  as  many  of  you  know. 
Is  that  it  constituted  the  315th  coaching 
victory  for  Alabama's  great  coach.  Paul 
(Bear)  Bryant,  breaking  the  record  of 
the  late  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg. 

Beginning  in  1945.  Coach  Bryant  has 
coached  1  year  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  8  years  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  4  years  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity, and  almost  24  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  Through  these 
moves,  and  all  the  changes  37  years  have 
made,    one   thing   has   remained    con- 


stant— Coach  Bryant  and  his  teams  have 
always  been  winners.  His  record  as  a 
head  coach  is  315  wins.  80  losses  and  17 
ties.  At  Alabama.  Bryant  has  coached 
the  Crimson  Tide  to  224  wins  against 
only  41  los.ses. 

Coach  Bryant  has  been  named  Na- 
tional Coach  of  the  Year  three  times.  No 
other  coach  has  been  named  more  than 
twice.  Seven  times  he  has  been  named 
Southeastern  Conference  Coach  of  the 
Year,  three  more  than  any  other  coach. 
He  has  coached  teams  to  12  Southeast- 
em  Conference  championships.  11  at 
Alabama  and  1  at  Kentucky,  the  only 
one  that  university  has  ever  won.  His 
teams  have  won  or  shared  six  national 
championships.  No  other  coach  in  history 
ever  won  more  than  four  national  titles. 

Coach  Bryant  has  been  named  South- 
eastern Conference  Coach  of  the  Cen- 
tury, and  NCAA  Coach  of  the  Decade  for 
the  period  of  1960-69.  After  winning  that 
honor,  he  swept  through  the  1970's.  be- 
coming the  first  coach  ever  to  win  100 
games  in  a  decade. 

After  growing  up  in  Moro  Bottom  and 
Fordyce,  Ark.,  Paul  Bryant  came  to  the 
University  on  a  football  scholarship.  He 
played  in  the  1934  Rose  Bowl,  and  has 
since  coached  teams  to  28  bowl  appear- 
ances, including  a  current  streak  of  23 
at  his  alma  mater. 

Another  amazing  fact  about  this  man 
is  that  44  of  his  former  players  or  assist- 
ant coaches  have  gone  on  to  become  head 
coaches  on  the  college  or  professional 
level,  certainly  more  than  any  other  one 
person  has  ever  tutored.  Among  these  are 
Danny  Ford  of  Clemson.  Jackie  Sherrill 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Howard  Schnellen- 
berger  of  Miami,  whose  teams  are  all 
among  the  best  In  the  Nation  this  year. 

The  numbers  can  go  on  endlessly,  it 
seems,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  man  go 
far  beyond  mere  numbers.  Coach  Brj-ant 
is  the  only  coach  or  athletic  director  ever 
to  establish  a  scholarship  fund  with  per- 
sonal donations.  He  has  given  over  $300,- 
000  to  the  university  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  for  handicapped  and  needy 
students.  None  of  the  money  can  be  used 
for  athletics. 

As  athletic  director,  Coach  Bryant  has 
built  an  athletic  program  which  is  finan- 
cially soimd.  while  also  building  an  ath- 
letic dormitory,  a  coliseum,  a  track  sta- 
dium, a  tennis  stadium,  a  natatorium, 
a  club  house  for  the  golf  course,  and  en- 
larging the  football  stadium.  Additional- 
ly, acres  of  tennis  courts  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  student  use  have  been 
constructed.  All  this  has  been  done 
through  athletic  receipts,  without  the  use 
of  State  money. 

His  list  of  honors  goes  on  and  on — 
University  Administrator  of  the  Year, 
Charter  Member  of  the  Alabama  and 
Arkansas  Sports  Halls  of  Fame,  the  Na- 
tional Award  from  the  Fellowship  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  the  National  Ameri- 
can Legion  Commanders  Public  Rela- 
tions Award,  and  only  the  third  athletic 
figure  to  be  named  to  the  American 
Award  of  Achievement. 

Still,  this  man  who  had  outfought,  out- 
coached,  outthought  or  outlived  his  peers 


rises  above  all  this.  Perhaps  the  highest 
honor  he  has  received,  and  maintained, 
is  the  respect  of  those  who  have  played 
for  him.  The  greatest  testimony  a  coach 
can  have  is  the  people  who  have  long 
since  left  the  athletic  program.  Ask 
Coach  Bryants  former  players  about 
him.  and  you  hear  things  like  "dedica- 
tion." "proud."  "the  best."  and  "like  a 
father." 

All  this  is  true  of  "Bear"  Bryant — a 
coach  who  has  excelled  at  the  challenge 
of  taking  a  group  of  very  young  men  and 
melding  them  into  a  whole,  making  each 
man's  vision  of  himself  interdependent 
with  those  of  his  teammates. 

Paul  "Bear"  Bryant — 315  wins  and 
still  counting.  His  winning  record  is  one 
that  may  very  well  never  be  matched, 
one  that  should  rightfully  be  recognized 
here  today,  and  his  life,  even  beyond 
football,  is  that  of  a  winner. 

At  this  time.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Denton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  in  offering  the  resolution 
honoring  Coach  Paul  W.  •"Bear"  Bryant. 
He  has  established  himself,  as  we  all 
know,  as  the  winningest  college  football 
coach  in  the  history  of  that  uniquely 
American  sport. 

The  resolution  addresses  his  coaching 
victories  and  many  championships.  I 
want  to  talk  of  Coach  Bryant,  as  a  man 
who,  during  his  37  years  of  coaching,  has 
had  a  remarkable  and  salutary  effect 
upon  the  people  with  whom  he  has  come 
in  contact  and  who  have  been  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

Coach  Bryant  sets  an  example.  The 
lines  on  his  face,  his  expressions,  reflect 
a  history  of  practicing  what  he  preaches. 
One  famous  sportswriter  said  that,  even 
if  you  have  not  met  Bear  Brj-ant.  when 
he  walks  into  the  room  he  has  the  kind 
of  face  that  makes  you  want  to  stand  up 
and  cheer. 

Bear  Bryant  is  a  father  figure.  He  has 
a  fine  family,  and  that  is  no  small 
achievement. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  Coach 
Bryant's  greatest  achievement  may  be 
found  in  an  even  larger  family  he  has 
helped  produce  and  lead,  the  family  of 
American  football.  Sharing  in  that  spe- 
cial group,  in  its  proud  and  distin- 
guished heritage,  are  his  players  and  his 
staff,  their  mothers  and  fathers  and 
children,  their  teachers  and  their  pas- 
tors, and  the  fans  who  have  been  an 
essential  part  of  his  football  teams.  For 
that  larger  family.  Coach  Bryant  is  not 
only  father  but  also  leader,  teacher, 
and  exemplar  of  the  finest  values  of  hu- 
manity and  of  this  country. 

A  father,  a  teacher,  a  mentor  must 
have  many  positive  characteristics.  He 
must  comfort,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  call  out  the  inner  strength  of  those 
who  depend  on  him.  He  must  teach  the 
voung  to  look  outward  and  to  care  for 
others,  not  to  remain  solely  within  them- 
selves. He  must  encourage  all  to  maintain 
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■  ,    .        »i,o  »„H  vaiiiPQ  nf  the  not  Koin'  to  get  'em!"  As  he  turned  to  member   student    body,   rolled   up   his 

Ihe  essential  strengths  and  values  of  the  "°^  ^om   to  get   em                    Phillips  sleeves,  and  announced  in  his  low,  firm 

self  while  also  growmg  and  preparmg  ^^^^^^*°  ^f/ ^^^P^^^f jj^^^^^^  voice:  -My  name  is  -Bear'  Bryant  and 

^°^S  mSrs  Of  coach  Bryant's  foot-  --  between  a  head  ca  h  Tm  ready  to  gojo^w^r.^     ^^^  _^^^^^ 

ball  family  are  remarkably  promment  ^''^^^\.lf^^,J^^^^^^^  lOO  miles  west  of  Austin-easily  recall 

among  past  and  present  Plafrs  and  made  that  relationship  clear  everyN^nere  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^    ^^ 

coaches  in  professional  football  and  m  '^^  weni^                     however  if  I  failed  began  his  first  A&M  training  camp  in  the 

the  ranks  of  college  coaches  Their  sue-  ,   ^^°Xn  -n^nTm^s^rS  C^^^  summer    of    1954    with    96    scholarship 

^ess  reflects  and  emphasizes  his  1°  .^^"'p  th^t  he  Ts  oreparing  to  face  players.  After  10  days  of  110°  heat  and 

beSo?'BS?"U'a"^t-sTaUy  WeS;  aftliisTery"  momenl'^S'hTpenl  ISat  ^e^ciless    drills     only    27    players    re- 

KYoi  rhis^v?cro"r\lsr^^^^^^^^^  ^,:Sr^?^^^^Z^  "^TytJ'lliToi^.'Z  Physical  and 

the  necessity  to  learn  from  de  eat.  we  University  of  Texas  L^^^  emotional    tests    he    put    his    players 

take  pride  in  what  he  accomplishes  as  Coach   Bryant  s   C"mson^  Ss  coaching  through  "terrible."  Saying  now  that  he 

a  coach  and  as  a  man.  .oL«r  Jin  t  w^fh  him  wen  in  ^^^^  knows    more    about    how    to    lead    his 

we  should  admire  his  humUity.  He  sees  ^^"^^^^^^J^.f  ^J^J^^^^*,*^^^  athletes.  Coach  Bryant  admits  that  "if 

no't  r  pL-?nTtr  uS  for^S'he  has  SeTtremery'wSrinTJ^coSing  I  had  been  one  of  those  players.  I'd  have 

rneV;eS.°o"n^irHe^s^^^^^^^^^  as  col-  career,  and  Ij^^sh  ^              .eU  ,n  the  ^U^  ^^^^  ^^^^           ^^  ^_  ^^^ 

lective  achievements,  m  which  all  h  s  future.  But  now  that  he  has  J^o^^n  t^e  ^           ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

players,  his  coaching  staff,  their  fami-  record   ^  ^[^^^  J^^f  .jJ^^Jg^^^^/^^^^'^y  losing  season,  winning  only  1  of  10  games, 

lies   and   friends,   and   the   fans   have  °"  ^^\,Y^;^StVo\ud  ^^^  But  over  the  next  3  years,  his  Aggies  lost 

played  a  role.  It  is  a  famuy  accomplish-  J^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ J„f  f^^he  Stat^^  only  five  games  and  won  the  Southwest 

^^^^-                          „         ui.  ^oKf  fnr        I    do    Wish    him    well     with    some  Conference  Championship.  He  had  the 

Alabama  is  especially  in  his  debt  for  ^    °°    J'^''    "™    ^^"'    "^"^      "  ^gges  No.  1  in  the  polls  in  1957  with  two 

'i',^''^'"?^.m^°918^Vll8?^t''we'a?e        I  ^k  unanimous  consent  to  enter  into  games  to  play  when  he  accepted  Ala- 

f'u^nrT.d  if  coach  Bn-ant  and  honored  the  Record  figures  on  his  coaching  ca-  bama's  offer  to  return  to  his  alma  mater 

aU  proud  of  Coach  Br>  ant.  ana  nonorea                           6  Nothing  was  to  be  said  until  the  season  s 

to  be  a  part  of  what  he  has  done,  not  ^^"  ^J.^^  !,^f^  j^*^-^              the  material  end.  but  someone  talked  and  the  Aggies 

only   now   but   throughout    his    caree  ^,J^„7,«,J|-f„"brpSSn  t"^^^^^^^^^  were  so  dispirited  that  they  lost  their 

as  a  coach  and  throughout  his  iiie  as  ^^^^jj^^g.             '^  jast  two.  Nevertheless,  John  David  Crow 

^MrHFPON    Mr    President    I  yield       "^•Bear"  Bryant  coached  the  Texas  A&M  went  on  to  win  A&M's  only  Heisman 

t«^hP^S^i.h^dsrnSfromTexa^  football  team  from  1954  through  1957.  Trophy  that  year.         ^  „^    ,  ^. 

to  the  distmgmshed  Senator  irom  lexas        ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  Bryant  earned  25  of  his  record 

^^^i'^^^lVrr^r^^r^  r^z^^nvT,  -rho  cspn  25-14-2.  315  victories  While  head  coach  at  Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OP  PlCi^K.  ine  sen-         ^^^  record  by  year  Is  as  follows:  ^jj^  There  are  those  Aggies  to  this  day 

ator  from  Texas  i^/ecognized^  ^    •    jU    ^^^  ^^^^  ^oach  Bryant's 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr.    PreMd^".*;-.  .^   ^"^  955"":::::::;::::::::::::::-:--  v-2-i  most  famous  statement  "I  believe." 

pleased  ^o  have  th.^  opportuni^^^^^^^  ^^^^  9_o_i  ^^^  ^j,^,^  ^^,^^  complain  that 

sponsor  the  resolution  by  Senator  He^-  ^^^^  8_3_o  j    ^^all  is  only  a  sport,  and  that  too 

fo^^^SbaU^'crach   oT  Texas   A&M        He  coached  a  total  of  14  a.i-swc  players;  much  emphasis  is  given  to  winning.  But 

TT^ircitv    rnarh    Rrvant    romoiled    a  5  all-Americans;  1  Heisman  Trophy  winner:  Coach  Bryant  is  a  winner  not  only  be- 

^Tw    L.^°H  n?  9?T4  9  whT  hlwas  J=>hn  David  Crow.  1957.  cause  he  is  a  tough  taskmaster,  but  be- 

aTA^  f7ori9°5Vfo-\V5VTJ'c?a'ched         Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  note  that  his  -"- ^Vn^-jf^r  [h^^welf  arT  of 

14   All-southwest    Conference    players,  record  against  my  alma  mater.  Southern  i^^P^^,^°""'iL^?,  f^  °  1^^^^ 

5   All-ivmericans.   and    the    1957    Heis-  Methodist  University,  is  somewhat  better  ^^'=^^J^'!*^,,"^'Vp7rhJrther^  as  much 

man   Trophy   winner.    J.    David    Crow,  than  it  is  against  the  University  of  Texas,  'i^  ^^^"^l^^XJ^^T^Suol^M 

Another    distinguished    Texan.    Coach  when  he  coached  at  Kentucky  we  man-  ^^°"*  ^'i^,^'  /n?    ^^^^^^^ 

O.  A.  "Bum"  PhiUips.  served  as  Coach  aged  to  beat  him  one  year,  and  managed  Mr_   P^^^^^^f^^^^^  .^d  hTs  nime  into 

Bryant's  assistant  at  A&M.  to  beat  him  one  year  when  he  was  at  f  °^^,^,^iJ^Jl*  ^^f,  ^^'^^^^^ 

Incidentally,   at   Houston   they   wish  a&M.  But  he  beat  us  four  times  and.  he  record  book  as  thewinningest  coach 

S-7eanf' ■^"""'''""'^'^'^''""'^^''  r^irm'a^tef^  ^  '"'  """■'  ^''^"^'  Snk^lt'wTuinea\?a'ge?;'forMm\o 
Recently,  he  related  an  anecdote  to  me        i  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  record-  have  to  wait  another  year  before  gain- 
that   sheds   a   bit   of   light   on   Coach  breaking  wins  that  he  received  here  were  '"f/^at  315th  win_  I  remind  my  A^^^^^ 
Bryant's  winning  philosophy.  m  ssed  by  the  poor  old  SMU  Mustangs.  I  colleagues  .^^at  the  Crimson  'Tide  vmi 
It  seems  that  Coach  Phillips  had  just  hope  th,  University  of  Texas  will  not  be  ^^^^^"P  ^^f  "^^.^TcotrnX^^  As  much 
been  hired  by  the  "Bear."  and  was  re-  the  next  victim.  ^fAnX;  "RS^  Brtant  and  v^stThTm 
porting  to  work  for  his  first  practice.         I  do  wish  coach  Bryant  well.  He  is  a  f^  I  admire   Bear  ^^ry ant  and  wish  him 
The  "Bear"  told  "Bum"  to  go  outside  a  great  man.  I  cherish  this  opportunity  I  he  best.  J .^ave  to  say  that  I  will  be  p^l 
little  early  and  work  on  the  option  play  have  had  today.  ing  for  the  Texas  Longhorns  on  New 
with  the  quarterbacks  and  centers,  the         Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin-  Year's  Day.  and  for  Coach  Bryant  s  81st 
idea  being  that  he  would  get  to  know  guished     Senator     from     Texas     (Mr.  -oss.                               T>rpcirtpnt    t   fPPi 
the  players  and  the  plays  a  little  better.  Bentsen  > .  ^  Mr.   HEFLIN^  Mr.   ^^esident    ^   feel 
"Bu^"  went  out  to  the  football  field,  and         Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  that  I  should  J^^si^nd  to  the  earlier  re 
noticed  that  there  were  not  any  foot-  pleased   to  join  my   distinguished  col-  marks  made  ^J jny  dist  ngmshed  col 
balls.  At  that  time.  Coach  Bryant  came  leagues  from  Alabama  in  sponsoring  this  leagues  flfj^  T^^^f '  ^XriPf  ma^er  b? 
out  onto  the  field,  so  "Bum"  approached  resolution  to  honor  the  winningest  col-  Senator  Bentsen.  /"/..J"!  "^^'^/I,^! 
him.   and   asked.   "Coach  Bryant,   you  lege   football   coach   in   America,   Paul  saying  that  ^henthe^  university  of  Ala 
don't  imagine  that  those  managers  can  "Bear"  Bryant.  bama  plays  ^he  University  of  Texas  m 
get  any  footballs  over  here  in  time  to         We  Texans  have  a  very  clear  memory  the  Cotton  Bowl  on  January  1.  1981.  I 
start  practice,  do  you?"  Coach  Bryant  re-  of  coach  Bryant,  dating  back  to  the  4  think  the  University  of  Te«as  will  ex 
sponded  with  a  surprised  look,  and  then     years  he  coached  at  Texas  A&M  Univer-  Penence  a  Junction  Day  _ 
turned  to  "Bum"  and  said  matter-of-     sity.  When  he  first  arrived  at  the  college  Mr.  President   Iy>^ldt«  the  distin 
factly.  "I  don't  know,  Coach  PhiUips.     station  campus,  he  is  reported  to  have  guished   Senator   from   Arkansas    (Mr. 
But  one  thing  I  do  know:  I'm  certainly     stomped  into  a  meeting  with  the  5,000-  Pryor). 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  his  colleague. 
Senator  Denton  for  sponsoring  the  res- 
olution. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  honored  to  join  in  this  res- 
olution as  a  cosponsor.  I  am  especially 
proud  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  "Bear"  Bryant  is  not  from  Ala- 
bama, that  he  is,  in  fact,  from  Arkan- 
sas. In  fact  "Bear"  Bryant  was  bom  in 
Moro  Bottom,  Ark.  Actually,  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  of  his  career  was  get- 
ting out  of  Moro  Bottom,  Ark.  The  only 
thing  they  do  down  there  for  entertain- 
ment is  fight  bears  and  swat  flies.  Every 
now  and  then  they  get  to  go  down  on  a 
weekend  and  see  Uiem  change  the  Coke 
machine,  but  that  is  about  the  extent 
of  their  entertainment. 

"Bear"  Bryant  a  few  years  later  went 
to  Fordyce — we  call  it  "Pordyce  on  the 
Cotton  Belt" — where  he  enjoyed  a  dis- 
tinguished high  school  career  for  the 
Pordyce  High  School  Fighting  Redbug 
football  team.  In  1931,  "Bear"  Bryant 
led  that  small  and  courageous  team  to 
the  State  championship. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  legends 
surrounding  the  career  of  Coach  Bryant, 
including  the  story  that  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  "Bear"  when  at  the 
age  of  16,  he  wrestled  a  bear  at  a  carni- 
val in  Fordyce.  Ark.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  that  I  think  it  was 
one  of  those  Texas  carnivals  that  came 
through  Arkansas  during  the  summer  of 
each  year  and  fleeced  all  of  our  people 
out  of  their  money.  Paul  Bryant  was 
challenged  to  fight  the  bear,  went  on  to 
pin  his  opponent,  and  thus  attained  that 
name  and  great  notoriety. 

But  now.  315  wins  later,  he  deserves 
this  tribute  today  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Fans  from  all  over  our  State,  citizens 
from  our  State,  and  certainly  from  all 
across  this  country,  share  in  this  great 
commendation  of  coach  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant  this  morning. 

There  was  something  said  about 
"Bear"  Bryant  the  other  day  when  I  was 
watching  television,  watching  him  wm 
that  315th  game  against  Auburn.  He  was 
Interviewed  before  the  game  while  lean- 
ing up  against  the  goalpost.  This  reporter 
said.  "Coach  Bryant,  why  are  you  lean- 
ing up  against  the  goalpost  every  time 
we  Interview  you?  You  are  always  lean- 
ing up  against  the  goalpost." 

He  said,  "Well,  because  it's  comforta- 
ble." 

He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  of  solid 
philosophy,  and  great  wisdom.  He  has 
become  not  just  a  coach  of  a  great  foot- 
ball team,  as  our  friend  from  Texas  has 
just  said,  but  he  has  become  a  true  leader. 
More  than  that,  he  has  become  a  legend 
and  a  folk  hero  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  that  Sen- 
ators from  Alabama  have  given  us  todav 
io  'oin  in  this  commendation  of  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant,  one  of  those  great  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  take  the  time  to  say 
that  maybe  things  are  going  all  right  in 


this  country  after  all.  That  is  what  Paul 
"Bear"  Bryant  stands  for  in  my  mind. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  this  morning. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  extremely  pleased  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  Senate  resolution  which 
will  honor  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  for  his 
achievements  in,  and  contributions  to 
college  athletics.  As  a  coach,  "Bear"  Bry- 
ant has  deserved  this  honor  for  a  long 
time  but  it  is  especially  fitting  at  this 
point  in  his  career  when  he  has  sur- 
passed the  record  of  the  great  Amos 
Alonzo  Stagg  by  winning  his  315th  game. 

The  honors  and  awards  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Coach  Bryant  over 
the  last  37  years  are  almost  countless. 
Among  the  many  are  National  Coach  of 
the  Year — three  times — Coach  of  the 
Century,  and  Coach  of  the  Decade.  He 
has  set  records  in  football  which  will 
probably  never  be  surpassed.  And  every 
one  of  those  records  attest  to  the  fact 
that  Coach  Bryant  is  truly  the  living 
legend  he  is  said  to  be. 

The  "Bear"  will  always  have  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Kentuckians 
because  we  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  personally.  For  8  years  from  1946-53 
he  was  head  coach  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  During  that  period  of  time,  he 
gave  us  a  taste  and  love  for  football 
which  carries  over  to  this  day. 

During  those  glorious  8  years,  he 
coached  the  Wildcats  to  a  60-23-5  re:- 
ord,  gave  us  three  bowl  victories,  and  the 
Southeastern  Conference  championship. 
One  of  the  awards  he  received  while  at 
the  university,  the  Kentucky  Man  of  the 
Year,  symbolizes  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect we  have  always  had  for  him. 

While  we  are  impressed  by  the  number 
of  wins  he  has  achieved  as  a  coach,  we 
should  be  equally  as  impressed  by  the 
impact  he  has  had  upon  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  him.  A 
true  leader  is  someone  who  can  inspire 
others  to  do  great  things,  and  by  this 
standard.  Coach  Bryant  is  a  truly  gifted 
leader  of  men.  Forty-four  of  his  former 
players  or  assistant  coaches  have  gone 
on  to  become  head  coaches  in  either  col- 
lege or  professional  football.  And  61  of 
his  players  have  made  the  All-American 
first  team. 

Among  the  many  outstanding  players 
he  has  produced  are  Joe  Namath,  Lee 
Roy  Jordan,  Scott  Hunter,  Ken  Stabler, 
Steve  Sloan,  John  Hannah,  and  Ray  Per- 
kins. Although  Coach  Bryant  is  a  genius 
at  mastering  football,  his  real  genius  ob- 
viously lies  in  his  ability  to  inspire  great- 
ness in  others. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  and  I  close  my  remarks 
with  a  personal  wish  for  Coach  "Bear" 
Bryant  that  he  have  continued  good 
health,  happiness,  and  success. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly)  .  The  Chair  asks  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  will  allow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  We  will  certainly  allow 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Mattingly  )  be  addea 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  cosponsor  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  HEFtiN,  honoring  Paul  "Bear" 
Bryant  for  his  many  coaching  accom- 
plishments. Last  Saturday,  Coach  Bry- 
ant surpassed  the  record  for  total  vic- 
tories by  a  college  football  coach  held  by 
Amos  Alonza  Stagg  when  the  Crimson 
Tide  defeated  arch  rival  Auburn  in  a 
hard-fought  game  28  to  17.  His  record 
after  43  years  of  coaching  at  Marj'land, 
Kentucky,  Texas  A&M,  and  Alabama  is  a 
remarkable  315  wins,  80  losses,  and  17 
ties.  This  year's  team  will  play  Texas  in 
the  Cotton  Bowl  on  January  1,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  Paul  Bryant  was  born 
in  Moro  Bottom,  Ark.,  near  the  town  of 
Fordyce.  He  acquired  his  now  famous 
nickname  of  "Bear"  in  Arkansas  at  the 
age  of  14  and  recently  told  Jules  Loh  of 
the  Associated  Press  the  story,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  29,  1981,  edition 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

A  carnival  came  through  and  they  had  thl» 
little  ole  scraggly  bear.  A  man  was  offering 
anybody  a  dollar  a  minute  to  wrestle  It.  I 
got  the  bear  pinned,  holdin'  on  tight.  The 
man  kept  whispering.  "Let  him  up.  Let  him 
up."  He  wanted  action.  Hell,  for  a  dollar  a 
minute  I  wanted  to  hold  him  'tu  he  died. 
The  bear  finally  shook  loose  and  so  did  his 
muzzle.  I  Jumped  off  the  stage,  the  man  took 
off  and  I  never  did  get  my  money.  All  I  got 
was  some  scars  en  my  leg  and  a  name. 

After  leaving  Arkansas.  "Bear"  Bryant 
played  football  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  after  his  graduation  started 
on  a  coaching  career.  Although  he  never 
came  back  to  coach  in  Arkansas,  he 
coached  at  Maryland.  Kentucky,  Texas 
A&M,  and  since  1958  at  Alabama.  He  has 
coached  numerous  All-Americans  and 
All-Pros  mcluding  Babe  Parrilli,  John 
David  Crow,  Leroy  Jordan,  Joe  Namath. 
Ken  Stabler,  and  Richard  Todd. 

Throughout  his  coaching  career, 
"Bear"  Bryant  has  conducted  himself  ad- 
mirably and  set  a  fine  example  for  thou- 
sands of  young  men.  He  has  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  development  of  col- 
lege athletics  and,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  coaches  and  athletes  were  grabbing 
at  the  huge  sums  being  offered  by  the 
professional  teams,  it  is  good  to  see  a 
remarkable  success  story  of  a  coach  who 
stayed  on  the  college  level  and  worked 
with  young  men  for  so  many  years. 
Again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  and  I  send  my  con- 
gratulations to  Coach  Bryant  and  his 
wife.  Mary  Harmon.* 

IT    ALL   STAETZD    IN    MARYLAND 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Mr.  Heflot,  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  honoring  and 
commending  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant. 

It  is  especially  satisfying  for  me  to 
take  part  in  this  much  deserved  tribute 
because  if  it  were  not  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  this  commemoration  might  not 
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be  taking  place.  At  least  it  would  pro- 
bably be  sometime  in  the  future.  Back 
in  1945.  the  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  had  the  judgment  to 
hire  a  young  man.  stUl  in  his  naval  uni- 
form and  who  had  been  an  assistant 
coach  at  Alabama  and  Vanderbilt.  to 
guide  the  Maryland  Terrapins  as  their 
head  football  coach. 

At  Maryland.  "Bear"  Bryant  com- 
piled a  record  of  six  wins,  two  losses  and 
one  tie.  The  first  of  his  315  coaching  vic- 
tories came  against  Guilford  College  by 
a  score  of  60  to  6.  Six  thousand  fans  wit- 
nessed this  first  winning  game.  A  player 
on  that  Guilford  team  recently  recalled 
his  memories  of  the  game  for  Sports 
Illustrated.  He  said: 

The  thing  I  remember  Is  that  the  crowd 
sang  "Maryland.  My  Maryland"  after  each 
touchdown,  even  the  four  they  called  back. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  I  knew  all 
the  words. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  they  sang  "Mary- 
land, My  Maryland"  many  times  that 
season  and  people  have  been  singing  his 
praises  ever  since  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  Texas  A&M  University,  and 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  University  of  Maryland  had  the 
vision  to  give  him  his  first  head  coach- 
ing job  but  it  could  not  keep  him.  The 
University  of  Kentucky  made  Coach 
Bryant  an  offer  he  could  not  refuse. 
Upon  hearing  of  his  leaving,  2,500  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  students  staged  a 
protest.  Coach  Bryant  had  to  talk  them 
back  into  the  classrooms.  I  believe  those 
students  then  had  an  idea  of  what  was 
to  come. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  "Bear" 
Bryant's  accomplishments,  not  only  in 
what  he  has  done  on  the  playing  fields 
but  in  the  contributions  he  has  made  to 
his  players,  his  school,  his  community 
and  his  Nation.  His  quest  for  excellence 
in  all  facets  of  life  is  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

We  in  Maryland  are  proud  that  we 
were  part  of  the  opening  chapter  of  one 
of  the  greatest  stories  in  the  history  of 
American  sport.  We  only  wish  we  could 
have  kept  him  a  little  longer.  We  have, 
though,  kept  a  bit  of  Coach  Bryant  here, 
for  the  present  football  coach  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Jerry  Claiborne, 
was  once  one  of  his  assistants. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  resolu- 
tion honoring  Paul  Bryant  be  favorably 
accepted. • 

e  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  join  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution  to  honor  Alabama  Coach 
"Bear"  Bryant  on  reaching  the  remark- 
able milestone  of  315  victories  which 
makes  him  the  winningest  coach  in  the 
history  of  college  football. 

I  think  the  record  .should  show  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  60  of  those  vic- 
tories came  when  Coach  Bryant  was  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  between  1946 
and  1953  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
was  in  our  State  where  he  established 
his  winning  reputation. 

Coach  Bryant  still  has  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  Kentucky  where  he  is 
warmly  remembered  and  we  are  Just  as 
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proud  of  him  as  we  can  be.  Indeed,  there 
are  a  good  many  Kentuckians  who  wish 
the  Bear  had  never  left  because  any 
State  would  be  proud  to  have  him  coach- 
ing at  one  of  their  universities. 

On  behalf  of  all  Kentuckians.  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  "Bear"  Bryant 
on  this  impressive  achievement.  We  are 
delighted  to  see  this  well-deserved  good 
fortune  come  his  way,  and  we  wish  him 
many  more  years  of  personal  happiness 
and  success.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  252 )  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  252 
Whereas  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant  Is  head 
football  coach  and  athletic  director  at  the 
University  of  Alabama; 

Whereas  this  native  of  Arkansas  has  previ- 
ously coached  at  Ihe  University  of  Maryland, 
the  University  ot  Kentucky,  and  Texas  A&M 
University  during  his  thirty-seven-year  ca- 
reer; 

Whereas  he  has  coached  football  teams 
that  have  won  or  shared  six  National  Cham- 
pionships and  twelve  Southeastern  Confer- 
ence Championships; 

Whereas  he  has  been  named  Southeastern 
Conference  Coach  of  the  Century  and  Na- 
tional Coach  of  the  Decade  and  has  received 
countless  other  honors  and  awards; 

Whereas  on  November  28,  1981.  he  won  his 
315th  game,  surpassing  the  record  for  most 
victories  by  a  head  coach  in  college  football, 
long  held  by  the  late  Amos  Alonzo  Stag>?;  and 
Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  fitting  to 
recognize  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  accom- 
plishment: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  honors  and  com- 
mends Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant  for  his  achieve- 
ments In.  and  contributions  to,  college  ath- 
letics In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Paul  W. 
"Bear"  Bryant;  University  of  Alabama;  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland;  University  of  Kentucky; 
Texas  A&M  University;  and  the  mayors  of 
Moro  Bottom.  Arkansas,  and  Pordyce,  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattincly).  As  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  Chair  states  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  he  has 
placed  me  in  a  very  difficult  position 
today  with  the  Georgia  Bulldogs. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  In  reply  to  the  Chair,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  football  team  is 
coached  by  Vince  Dooley,  an  Alabamian. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  recognizing  the  special 
status  of  Coach  Dooley. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  If  we  go  down  the  list 
of  the  top-ranking  teams  today,  we  find 
that  Clemson  and  Georgia,  No.  1  and  2, 
are  either  coached  by  "Bear"  Bryant 
proteges  or  Alabamians. 

I  would  say  in  a  joking  manner  that 
I  fully  realize  that  whether  it  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  other  matters, 
other  people  always  have  inferiority 
complexes  when  Alabamians  are  in- 
volved.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 


Mattincly).  I  now  return  to  my  capac- 
ity as  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  voted  for  the  resolution. 

We,  too,  commend  "Bear"  Bryant,  one 
who  speaks  of  winning  and  playing  by 
the  rules,  but  taking  advantage  of  the 
rules.  He  is  a  great  American  who  be- 
lieves in  discipline  and  hard  work. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


A  SKILLED  LABOR  CRISIS 

VI.  SKILLED  LABOR  TRAINING  IN  JAPAN  AND 
GERMANY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  sixth  in  a  series  of  speeches  I  am 
devoting  to  a  review  of  our  shortage  of 
skilled  labor.  When  I  began  this  review 
back  in  September,  I  placed  a  question 
mark  behind  the  phrase,  "a  skilled  labor 
crisis."  It  was  my  expectation  then  to 
gather  data  from  a  variety  of  sources 
in  assessing  whether  our  Nation,  in  fact, 
faces  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  remove  that 
question  mark.  Virtually  every  credible 
source  of  data  and  opinion  I  solicited 
confirmed  that  our  Nation  does,  indeed, 
confront  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled 
workers.  This  shortage  is  a  current  prob- 
lem, not  just  a  prospective  future  one. 
It  is  a  widespread  one.  as  well,  reaching 
from  the  hospital  operating  room,  the 
backroom  of  brokerage  houses,  the  fac- 
tory floor,  and  the  navy  yard,  to  the 
computer  room. 

LABOR    SHORTAGES    AND    INFLATION 

The  shortage  is  projected,  based  on 
Labor  Department  data,  to  total  at  least 
2.5  million  jobs  this  decade.  And  it 
threatens  to  become  even  worse.  Our  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  our  vital  defense  sector 
holds  the  threat  of  sharply  exacerbating 
this  skilled  labor  shortage  and  generat- 
ing a  tidal  wave  of  wage  competition  for 
skilled  craftsmen  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

More  alarmingly,  labor  shortages  could 
hamper  this  Nation's  efforts  to  enhance 
our  defense  capabilities  by  delaying  the 
delivery  of  key  military  components  or 
their  effective  use  and  maintenance  once 
delivered. 

Shortages  which  emerged  during  the 
Vietnam  war  buildup  added  over  1  per- 
centage point  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  The  linkage  today  between  wage 
or  price  changes  in  one  sector  and  gen- 
eral wage  levels— reflected  in  the  wide- 
spread explicit  or  implicit  adoption  of 
COLA'S— is  far  stronger  now  than  15 
years  ago.  Consequently,  the  impact  of 
skilled  labor  bottlenecks  on  inflation  will 
likely  be  far  greater  than  during  the 
Vietnam  period.  It  is  important  to  note, 
as  well,  that  the  conventional  types  of 
goods  and  services  required  for  that  war 


are  far  less  prone  to  inflation  and  short- 
ages than  the  high  technical  goods  and 
services  which  will  be  demanded  as  our 
civilian  and  defense  sectors  expand  this 
decade. 

If  our  economy  attains  even  a  sem- 
blance of  the  robust  growth  projected  for 
it  by  the  administration  in  the  coming 
years,  any  defense-related  shortages  and 
wage  competition  will  be  magnified.  And 
the  inevitable  pattern  of  reduced  overall 
labor  force  growth  this  decade  will  gen- 
erate further  pressures  on  scarce  skilled 
labor  supplies  and  wages. 

The  upshot,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we 
face  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  which 
could  become  an  enormous  inflationary 
force  over  the  next  several  years  and  a 
barrier  to  our  efforts  to  rebuild  our  de- 
fense capabilities.  Rising  skilled  labor 
costs  will  be  reflected  in  rising  produc- 
tion costs  and  prices  for  everything  from 
health  care,  autos.  and  dishwashers  to 
desk  calculators.  The  close  linkage  now 
between  general  wage  levels,  even  in  la- 
bor-surplus occupations,  and  such  prices 
will  result  in  these  rising  skilled  labor 
costs  rapidly  being  reflected  in  all  wages 
and  generating  a  wave  of  cost-push 
inflation. 

Let  me  stress.  Mr.  President,  that 
skilled  labor  choke  points  and  inflation 
are  not  inevitable  in  the  years  ahead. 
Our  economy  is  in  a  recession  now  and 
may  experience  a  prolonged  period  of 
stagflation  before  regaining  robust 
growth.  This  breathin?  spell  can  be  util- 
ized to  identify  and  ease  our  skilled  la- 
bor shortage  and  enable  our  Nation  to 
meet  its  defense  commitments. 

As  I  have  noted  in  earlier  talks,  we 
face  two  options  in  dealing  with  that 
shortage:  The  refocusing  of  our  Nation's 
training  programs  toward  skills  in  crit- 
ically short  supply,  and  the  widespread 
application  ol  labor-saving  device.s — an 
option  which  will  aggravate  the  short- 
age of  skilled  personnel  in  some  occupa- 
tions initially.  These  options  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

SKILLED    LABOR    TRAINING    PROGRAMS    IN    JAPAN 
AND    GERMANY 

In  the  balance  of  my  speech  today. 
I  will  focus  on  the  first  option  in  review- 
ing the  government  labor  training  sys- 
tems in  Japan  and  West  Germany.  We 
have  looked  to  these  nations  in  recent 
years  for  insights  in  dealing  with  our 
capital  formation  and  productivity  prob- 
lems. I  believe  they  offer  fertile  ground. 
For  insights  on  how  we  may  best  deal 
with  our  shortage  of  skilled  workers  as 
well. 

At  my  request,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  prepared  a  white  paper 
entitled,  "Occupational  Skill  Training 
in  Japan  and  Germany."  It  was  authored 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Gabe,  analyst  in  social 
legislation.  Before  submitting  it  for  the 
REConn.  let  be  briefly  summarize  its  ma- 
jor findings. 

JAPAN 

The  Japanese  labor  training  svstem 
rt.octs  the  unique  lifetime  relationship 
among  at  least  the  larger  employers  and 
their  generally  male  workers,  and  fea- 
tures a  tight  link  between  wages  and 


age.  That  system  is  under  pressure  to- 
day because  of  the  aging  of  Japan's  work 
force  and  the  resulting  wage  pressure 
on  production  costs. 

Despite  the  role  of  Japanese  women 
as  a  flexible  labor  source — subject  to 
abrupt  hiring  and  layoffs  as  demand 
fluctuates — Japanese  men  of  middle  age 
and  older  are  increasingly  subject  to 
unemployment.  Their  age  and  related 
wage  costs  put  them  at  a  disadvantage 
in  competing  with  younger  workers  for 
new  jobs  or  for  existing  jobs  when  pay- 
rolls are  shrinking. 

Compared  to  our  Government  train- 
ing system,  the  Japanese  target  a  larger 
share  of  their  efforts  at  these  older 
workers.  A  major  emphasis  is  given  to 
retraining  such  workers,  especially  those 
from  distressed  industries.  This  Japanese 
training  system  features  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  employers  conducting  the  re- 
training which  are  financed,  in  part,  with 
employer  contributions  to  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  program — a 
fund  traditionally  under  far  less  fiscal 
pressure  than  our  own  compensation 
program. 

Compared  to  our  education  system,  a 
much  greater  emphasis  exists  in  Japan 
on  vocational  education  at  the  high 
school  level,  with  two  of  every  five  stu- 
dents receiving  vocational  schooling. 

GERMANY 

West  Germany  has  avoided  major 
unemployment  among  experienced  work- 
ers by  adjusting  the  number  of  foreign 
workers.  As  in  Japan,  unemployment 
insurance  contributions  by  German  em- 
ployers is  a  major  source  of  funds  for 
the  training  of  workers.  The.  German 
public  education  system  is  utilized  far 
more  as  a  training  tool  than  our  own. 
as  well,  with  as  many  as  7  out  of  every 
10  high  school  youths  in  vocational 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  paper,  entitled.  "Occupa- 
tional Skill  Training  in  Germany  and 
Japan."  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Occupational  Skill  Training  in 

Germany  and  Japan 

(A  White  Paper  Prepared  for 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen) 

occupational  skill  training  in  japan 

JntToduction 

Occupational  training  In  Japan  must  be 
Viewed  In  light  of  established  employer-em- 
ployee relations,  as  well  as  changing  eco- 
nomic and  demographic  circumstances. 

In  Japan  the  employer  assumes  many  of 
the  "social  welfare"  functions  that  have  been 
delegated  to  government  In  many  other 
countries.  While  the  same  statement  could  be 
made  about  the  United  States,  and  many 
other  Western  countries,  the  extent  of  en- 
terprise-based social  policy  Is  much  preater 
In  Japan  and  Is  generally  bolstered  by  the 
government.  In  Japan,  most  training  outside 
of  school  Is  provided  by  the  firm.  The  gov- 
ernment provides  support  for  such  training 
on  a  limited  basis  under  conditions  of  ex- 
tenuating economic  circumstance.  Govern- 
ment supported  training  outside  the  firm  Is 
modest. 


EconoTnic  climate 


Following  an  initial  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment after  World  War  II.  the  economic 
situation  within  Japan  has  been  character- 
ized by  periods  of  rapid  to  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth,  low  unemployment,  and  re- 
current structural  problems.  With  the  import 
of  new  technology  and  high  consumer  de- 
mand for  durable,  leisure,  and  luxury  goods. 
Japan  experienced  unprecedented  economic 
growth  beginning  In  the  mid-1950's  and  ex- 
tending through  1973.  From  1955  to  1960.  the 
real  annual  average  rate  of  growth  was  8.5 
percent.  10.0  percent  from  1960  to  1965.  and 
12  3  percent  from  1965  to  1970.'  In  1955.  the 
unemployment  rate  was  2.5  percent,  and  from 
1961  to  1974  never  strayed  above  1.5  percent. 
More  recently,  following  the  1973  shock  in  oil 
prices,  Japan's  rate  of  economic  growth  has 
declined  to  the  more  moderate  level  of  5  to  6 
percent  per  year.  Unemployment  had  In- 
creased to  about  2.13  percent  In  1977.= 

As  noted  by  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-Operation  and  Development.'  in 
spite  of  the  generally  tight  labor  markets  In 
post-war  Japan,  there  appears  to  be  very  lit- 
tle mobility  of  workers  between  firms.  Under 
tight  labor  market  conditions,  one  might 
expect  that  .skilled  labor  could  easily  be 
biddcd  awav  from  competing  firms.  However, 
the  practice  of  lifetime  employment  and  se- 
niority based  compensation — typifying  a  sub. 
stantial  portion  of  the  labor  market — and 
the  nature  of  training,  greatly  minimizes 
inter-firm  labor  mobility  in  Japan.  As  a  re- 
sult of  minimal  labor  turnover  In  the  firm, 
employers  are  able  to  Invest  heavily  in  train- 
ing of  workers  with  little  fear  that  those  In- 
vestments will  be  lost. 

employer-employee  relations 
Japan  as  a  "dual  economy" 

Japan  may  be  characterized  as  a  "dual 
economy".'  The  lifetime  employment  and 
seniority  based  compensation  system  has 
never  been  universally  applied  In  Japan.  Only 
about  half  the  employees  in  Japan  are  em- 
ployed In  enterprises  that  practice  these  pol- 
icies.-'  In  general,  these  policies  are  limited 
to  the  major  firms  within  the  modern  sectors 
of  the  economy,  and  the  government.  Other 
industries,  in  less  productive  sectors  of  the 
economy,  adjust  their  demand  for  labor  more 
upon  changes  In  product  demand  within  the 
economy.'  Typically,  the  principal  enterprises 
in  the  modern  sectors  of  the  economy  Invest 
heavily  In  training  workers  and  attempt  to 
hoard  their  trained  workforce.  Oth^  firms 
generally  provide  less  training  to  workers, 
and  tend  to  adjust  the  size  of  their  workforce 
to  changing  demands  in  the  economy 
through  layoffs. 

Private  support  of  training  under  the  life- 
time employment  system 

Employer-employee  relations  throughout 
much  of  Japan  have  been  characterized  by  a 
system  of  lifetime  employment  and  seniority 
based  compensation.  This  system  dates  back 
to  the  period  of  high  unemployment  In  Ja- 
pan that  preceded  World  War  li.  The  system 
was  most  prevalent  in  government-owned 
factories  and  major  private  firms  during  this 
period.  The  system  arrived  at  by  mutual, 
tacit  agreement  between  management  and 
labor  protected  workers  from  outside  com- 
petition; at  the  same  time  It  provided  the 
firm  vrtth  a  stable  workforce. 

Under  the  system,  new  workers  agree  to 
take  jobs  at  Initially  low  wages.  Many  em- 
ployers supplement  low  wages  with  company 
provided  benefits,  such  as  housing  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work.  The  employee 
can  expect  his  her  wages  to  Increase  with 
age.  being  more  a  function  of  seniority  in  the 
firm  than  a  reflection  of  productivity.  Qen- 
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erally  once  hired,  the  employee  stays  wlUi 
one  "tlrm  until  reaching  the  age  of  manda- 
tory retirement— usually  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  60.  The  employer  generally  prefers 
to  hire  untrained  persons  directly  out  of 
school,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
stay  with  the  enterprise  until  reachin;;  the 
age  of  mandatory  retirement.  In  turn,  the 
employer  provides  both  general  and  firm- 
specific  training  without  fear  that  these  in- 
vestments would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  work- 
ers going  to  other  firms. 

The  nature  of  training 
Within  enterprise^  practicing  lite-time 
employment  policies,  the  majority  of  new 
hirees  come  directly  out  of  school.  Firms 
compete  to  hire  the  best  graduates,  and 
graduates  compete  to  be  hired  by  the  most 
pre.stlglois  firms.  Firms  generally  look  for 
graduates  who  have  high  Intelligence,  proper 
attitudes,  and  general  development  poten- 
tial, rather  than  specific  skills.  Once  hired, 
the  firm  provides  training  which  tends  to  be 
flrm-speciftc  rather  than  general  in  nature. 
Workers  are  taught  about  the  history  of  the 
company,  organizational  structure,  and  the 
production  process  related  to  the  firm's 
products.  A  team  approach  is  emphasized, 
with  workers  being  expected  to  not  only 
learn  their  own  Jobs,  but  the  Jobs  of  workers 
up  and  down  the  production  line.  This  type 
of  training  is  not  generally  transferable  to 
other  firms,  nor  can  It  be  provided  In  a 
general  vocational  school.  Such  an  approach 
Is  seen  as  reinforcing  work  group  and  com- 
pany loyalty  and  reducin'?  the  routlniza- 
tlon  of  work,  thereby  assuring  minimal  turn- 
over. 

Pressures  for  change 
Skill  Shortages 
Up  until  the  1974-1975  recession,  there  had 
been  a  general  shortage  of  skilled  productloix 
workers  in  the  Japanese  economy.  Since  then, 
the  slower  rate  of  economic  growth  has  eased 
the  skilled  worker  shortage  somewhat.  As  a 
result  of  the  large  proportion  of  young 
people  who  have  opted  to  go  on  to  colleie. 
employers  had  been  faced  with  reduced  sup- 
plies of  labor  for  production  workers.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  surplus  of  workers  In  the 
mana-rerlal  ranks,  many  firms  have  reduced 
hiring  of  college  graduates  In  recent  years. 
Changing  Demographic  Conditions 
Japan  has  been  undergoing  a  major  demo- 
graphic transition  since  the  1950s.  Falling 
birth  rates  and  increased  longevity  have 
transformed  Japan  Into  a  rapidly  aging  so- 
ciety. The  International  Labor  Organization 
predicts  that  by  the  year  2025,  the  propor- 
tion of  population  age  55  or  over  In  Japan 
will  reach  29  [jercent.  and  18  percent  for  the 
65  and  over  age  group — the  highest  of  any 
country  In  the  world."  These  figures  compare 
with  28.9  percent  and  17.2  percent  for  the 
U.S..  respectively." 

The  rapidly  aging  workforce  Is  placing  In- 
creased stress  upon  the  lifetime  employ- 
ment, early  retirement,  and  seniority  based 
compensation  system  In  Japan.  Workers  who 
reach  the  age  of  mandatory  retirement  (55 
to  60)  may  have  several  years  of  useful  work- 
llfe  remaining.  However,  given  the  aging 
population.  In  general,  and  the  aging  work- 
force. In  particular,  many  firms  are  finding 
that  the  seniority  based  compensation  sys- 
tem Is  becoming  prohibitively  expensive,  as 
the  total  wage  bill  automatically  Increases 
each  year  as  a  strict  function  of  the  age 
structure  In  the  enterprise.  In  addition,  the 
swelling  In  the  upper  managerial  ranks  has 
created  bottlenecks,  inhibiting  promotion  of 
younger  workers.  As  a  result,  there  appears 
to  be  little  direct  Incentive  for  employers  to 
retain  older  workers.  Once  having  left  a  firm, 
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middle-aged  and  older  workers  experience  a 
difficult  time  finding  re-employment.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  these  workers  find  that  their 
skills  are  outmoded,  or  are  not  readily  trans- 
ferable to  other  firms.  Unemployment  among 
middle  aged  and  older  workers  Is  a  particular 
area  of  concern  for  policy  makers. 

INTERCENERATIONAL  SUPPORT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  lifetime  employment  and  seniority 
based  compensation  system  may  have  an  In- 
direct effect  upon  the  provision  of  education 
and  training,  by  promoting  the  Intergenera- 
tlonal  support  of  education  In  Japan.  Be- 
cause income  growth  so  closely  parallels  the 
life  cycle,  families  may  find  that  they  are 
In  a  position  to  make  more  substantial  In- 
vestments In  their  children's  education  than 
they  otherwise  might.  The  seniority  based 
compensation  system  is  sometimes  cited  as 
a  major  rea.son  why  college  enrollment  has 
increased  so  dramatically  in  Japan  In  recent 
years."  In  1975,  37.8  percent  of  high  school 
graduates  were  going  on  to  universities  or 
two  year  Junior  colleges-  this  compares  to 
about  10.3  percent  In  i960.'" 

GOVERNMENT    TRAINING     POLICY 

The  Japanese  government's  training  poli- 
cies generally  focus  on  four  levels— the  edu- 
cational system,  the  provision  of  training  at 
public  vocational  training  centers  support  for 
privately  provided  training  under  extenuat- 
ing economic  circumstances,  and  support  to 
promote  the  employment  of  special  groups. 
Education  system 
The  Japanese  Government  requires  that 
youth  receive  nine  years  of  compulsory  ed- 
ucation. Upon  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school,  at  age  15.  a  youth  may  choose  to  work, 
go  on  to  a  government  financed  upper  sec- 
ondary school,  or  go  to  a  public  vocational 
training  center.  In  1976,  over  than  90  percent 
of  secondary  school  graduates  chose  to  go  on 
to  upper  secondary  school."  They  had  the 
choice  of  three  types  of  schools  at  the  upper 
-secondary  level — general  education,  vocation- 
al training,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  In 
1973.  about  41  percent  of  the  students  at  the 
upper  secondary  level  were  enrolled  In  vo- 
cational courses." 
Provision  of  training  at  public  vocational 

training  centers 
The  Japanese  Government  provides  voca- 
tional  training  outside   the   general  educa- 
tional system  on  a  limited  basis.  In  1979.  421 
vocatlotial  training  facilities  were  In  opera- 
tion throughout  the  country,  with  an  annual 
enrollment  of  approximately  230,000  train- 
ees.'' The  majority  of  these  centers  are  fund- 
ed and  operated  by  the  47  prefectural  gov- 
ernments.  The   training   provided   by   these 
centers  Is  free,  and  training,  commuting,  and 
lodging  allowances  are  available  to  recipients 
of  unemployment  insurance  benefits.  In  1980, 
about  one  third  of  the  trainees  were  enrol- 
led In  general  training  courses,  designed  to 
prepare  participants  for  Initial  employment. 
Placement  from  the  courses  tends  to  be  con- 
centrated  In   smaller   firms,   where   training 
opportunities  are  not  generally  available.  The 
remaining   two  thirds  were  enrolled  In  up- 
grading training  and  Occupational  Capacity 
Redevelopment  Training."  Upgrading  train- 
ing may  last  from  a  few  days  to  six  months. 
Occupational  Capacity  Redevelopment  Train- 
ing, a  retraining  program  designed  primarily 
for   the   unemployed   normally   lasts  for  six 
months,  but  may  extend  up  to  one  year  for 
displaced  workers  from  depressed  Industries. 
The   upgrading   and   Occupational   Capacity 
Redevelopment  Training  programs  primarily 
address  the  training  and  retraining  needs  or 
middle  aged  and  older  workers. 
Government  support  for  private  training 
The  Japanese  government  provides  train- 
ing subsidies  to  workers  and  employers  un- 


der extenuating  economic  circumstances.  One 
program  provides  training  support  to  Indus- 
tries during  periods  of  economic  downturn, 
whereas  the  other  provides  support  for  the 
reconversion  of  redundant  workers  in  indus- 
tries that  are  depressed  due  to  structural 
caujes. 

Both  of  these  measures  were  put  In  place 
since  the  1973  oil  shock.  The  replacement 
of  the  30-year-old  Unemployment  Insurance 
Law  with  the  Employment  Insurance  Law 
of  1974  signals  the  Japanese  government's 
promotion  of  a  "positive  employment  pol- 
icy"— a  policy  de.'slgned  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  moderate  and  steady  economic  growth, 
stable  prices,  and  full  employment.'' 
Countercyclical  training  subsidies  to  private 
industry 
In  the  effort  to  prevent  unemployment 
a  Id  temporary  layoffs  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic downturn,  the  Japanese  Government 
provides  training  grants  and  subsidies  to  cer- 
tain employers  designated  by  the  Minister 
of  Labor.  Funding  for  the  program  comes 
from  the  Employment  Stabilization  Fund 
System.  The  Fund,  established  in  1977.  Is 
financed  from  contributions  made  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  general  revenues 
vmder  the  Employment  Insurance  (formerly 
the  Unemployment  Insurance)  law.  Thanks 
to  many  years  of  tight  labor  markets,  the 
Fund  has  accumulated  a  large  surplus.  The 
grants  and  subsidies  paid  out  under  the  Fund 
are  in  basic  recognition  and  support  of  the 
lifetime  employment  system,  encouraging 
employers  to  retain  and  train  workers  during 
economic  downturns,  rather  than  to  restort 
to  layoffs. 

Subsidies  are  made  to  employers  who  have 
conducted  education  or  training  for  their 
employees  and  have  continued  to  pay  normal 
wages  during  the  business  adjustment  peri- 
od.'" Subsidies  cover  one  half  the  normal 
wages  (two-thirds  of  the  normal  wages  for 
smaller  enterprises)  for  up  to  75  days.  In 
addition,  a  lump-sum  grant  Is  awarded  to 
enterprises  to  offset  a  proportion  of  the  di- 
rect expenses  Incurred  In  providing  educa- 
tion or  training.  In  cases  where  employers 
must  convert  their  operations  to  adjust  to 
economic  conditions,  employers  may  receive 
subsidies  for  education  and/ or  training  for 
up  to  1£0  days.  In  1979.  less  than  half  of 
the  funds  budgeted  for  these  subsidies  were 
used  by  employers'" 

Training  subsidies  for  structurally  depressed 
industries 
The  Japanese  Government  extends  special 
a.sslstance  industries  under  the  1978  Law  for 
Temoorary  Measures  to  Rehabilitate  Snecific 
Depressed  Industries.  As  of  1980,  39  indus- 
tries were  designated  as  "depressed"  under 
this  law.  The  majority  of  depressed  Indus- 
tries were  concentrated  in  textiles,  fishing 
and  related  Industries,  mining,  smelting,  and 
refinin?  of  ore,  shipbuilding,  and  plywood 
manufacturing.''' 

Under  this  law.  employers  are  provided 
grants  and  subsidies  to  retrain  workers  they 
hire  from  structurally  depressed  industries.'" 
In  addition,  workers  designated  under  this 
U-"  pre  nrovlded  extended  unemtjloyment 
benefits  and  retraining  allowances.  As  an 
incentive  to  find  employment,  displaced 
workers  are  provided  a  bonus  (i.e.,  a  share 
of  their  un-paid  unemployment  benefits)  if 
they  secure  emoloyment  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  their  benefits.  Em-^loyers  who  hire 
displaced  workers  from  specific  depressed  In- 
dustries may  secure  a  subsidy  equal  to  one 
halt  the  normal  wage  (two-thirds  for  mid- 
dle and  small  enterprises)  for  the  first  six 
months  of  employment.  In  1979.  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  budgeted  for  these 
grants  and  subsidies  were  used  by  employ- 
ers.'-" 
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other  programs 

The  large  proportion  of  older  workers  In 
the  economy,  combined  with  the  seniority 
based  wage  system  and  mandatory  retire- 
ment provisions  are  placln;;  particular  pres- 
sures on  the  Japanese  labor  market  and 
employment  security  system.  Once  having 
left  a  firm,  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
experience  a  climcult  time  finding  employ- 
ment In  the  Japanese  labor  market;  In  1977, 
among  Job  applicants  a".e  65  and  over,  there 
were  ten  apr.licants  for  every  opening.-' 
Many  firms,  already  overburdened  with  the 
costs  of  a  seniority  based  comnensatlon  sys- 
tem, are  not  willing  to  hire  middle-aged  and 
older  workers,  since  under  the  system,  they 
would  have  to  be  paid  In  accordance  to  their 
age.  In  addition,  many  of  these  workers  find 
that  their  skills  are  outmoded,  or  are  not 
readily  transferable  to  other  firms.  Unem- 
ployment among  these  groups  within  the 
Japanese  economy  is  a  particular  area  of 
concern  to  policy  makers. 

The  Japanese  gcvvernment  encourages  em- 
ployers to  provide  vocational  counseling  and 
tralnlns  to  workers  who  are  anproachlng  re- 
tirement so  that  they  may  acquire  the  neces- 
sary training  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
secure  re-employment.  The  government  as- 
sumes the  costs  of  such  training,  regardless 
of  whether  it  Is  provided  by  the  enterprise 
or  vocational  school.-- 

The  Japanese  Government  provides  spe- 
cial Incentives  to  employers  to  hire  middle 
aged  and  older  workers.  Employers  who  hire 
middle  aged  and  older  workers,  without  re- 
placing other  workers  In  the  process,  are 
eligible  for  a  subsidy  equal  to  one-half  of 
normal  wages  (two-thirds  for  medium  and 
small  enterprises)  for  three  months  for 
workers  aged  45  to  55,  and  for  six  months 
for  workers  aged  55  to  65  years." 

In  addition  to  subsidies  for  hiring  older 
workers,  the  Japanese  Government  provides 
subsidies  for  hiring  the  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped,  widows,  and  persons  on 
probation.  The  government  also  operates 
public  works  projects  In  areas  where  mass 
unemployment  occurs. 

OcciTPArioNAL  Skill  Training  in  Germant 
Vocational  skill  training  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  Is  supported  by  the 
government  through  Its  compulsory  educa- 
tion system  and  an  active  manpower  policy. 
Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  below,  after 
first  describing  the  economic  climate  in  Ger- 
many. 

economic  climate 
Except  for  a  brief  period  following  World 
War  II.  Germany  has  been  able  to  effectively 
eliminate  unemployment,  at  least  by  U.S. 
standards.  The  unemployment  rate  dis- 
played a  near  steady  decline  from  7.2  percent 
In  1950  to  1.3  percent  in  1960.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  temporary  pause  at  3.7  percent 
In  1957  and  1958.  During  the  1960s,  and  un- 
til 1974,  the  unemployment  rate  hovered 
around  1  percent,  except  for  a  brief  reces- 
sion In  1967  and  1968  when  It  Increased  to 
about  2  percent.  During  the  1974-1975  world 
wide  rece.sslon.  induced  by  the  rapid  rise  In 
oil  prices.  Germany's  unemployment  nearly 
reached  4.7  percent,  but  has  dropped  and 
held  steady  at  about  3.5  percent  since  then." 
Foreign  workers  have  played  an  important 
role  In  labor  market  adjustment  processes 
within  the  German  economy.  Prior  to  the 
1974-1975  recession,  foreign  workers  aug- 
mented an  otherwise  diminishing  labor 
force.  As  a  result  of  early  retirement  and 
prolonged  education  among  the  young,  the 
employment  rate  In  Germany  fell  from  60.1 
percent  In  1962  to  53.6  percent  In  I976.»  Over 
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this  period,  the  native  population  grew  from 
55.9  million  to  57.6  million.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foreign  population  grew  from  0.9 
million  to  3.8  million,  largely  as  a  result  of 
foreign  "guest  workers." 

Over  the  last  several  years.  It  could  be 
argued  that  Germany  has  "exported"  much 
of  its  unemployment  through  contracting  its 
use  of  foreign  workers.-""  In  November  1973,  in 
anticipation  of  a  slow  down  In  the  economy, 
Germany  stopped  Immigration  of  foreign 
workers  from  outside  the  European  commu- 
nity and  tightened  the  extension  of  work 
and  residence  permits.  As  a  result,  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  workers  decreased  by  some 
700,000  from  September  1973  to  September 
1977.  the  equivalent  of  a  2.7  percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  active  labor  force."" 

GERMAN    education    SYSTEM 

Under  German  law,  12  years  of  education 
Is  compulsory.  Educational  and  vocational 
paths  are  selected  very  early  in  life.  By  the 
time  a  child  Is  ten  years  old.  after  Just  four 
years  of  elementary  school,  parents  and  chil- 
dren. In  consultation  with  teachers,  must 
select  the  type  of  secondary  school  the  child 
will  enter.  Once  a  choice  has  been  made,  par- 
ents and  children  are  usually  bound  by  the 
decision  through  the  remainder  of  their  edu- 
cational and  vocational  careers.-" 

Three  types  of  schools  are  available.  Enroll- 
ment Is  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  Gym- 
nasium provides  an  academic  curriculum  up 
to  age  18  In  preparation  for  a  university  edu- 
cation. The  Realschule  offers  a  technical 
course  of  study  resulting  In  an  Intermediate 
degree  at  age  18  and  then  possible  entrance 
to  an  upper  level  technical  school.  The 
Hauptschule  provides  a  basic  course  of  study 
up  to  age  15.  At  age  15.  the  student  typically 
becomes  employed  as  an  apprentice  or  un- 
skilled laborer.  Statutory  day-releetse  from 
work  allows  the  youth  to  attend  school  on  a 
part-time  basis  until  reaching  the  age  of  18. 
In  1974,  19  percent  of  secondary  school  stu- 
dents attended  Gymnasium,  12  percent  were 
in  Realschulen,  and  41  percent  In  Haupt- 
schulen."'  The  other  28  percent  attend  Beruf- 
schulen,  which  are  part-time  vocational 
schools,  which  essentially  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Hauptschule.  Consequently.  70  per- 
cent of  German  youth  are  In  vocational 
tracks. 

The  Berufschule 

The  Berufschule.  or  vocational,  trade,  or 
apprenticeship  school,  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
full-time  school  system.  It  Is  part  of  what  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Dual  System." 
In  which  the  youth  receives  part-time  In- 
struction In  a  vocational  school  (usually  for 
6  to  12  hours  a  week),  and  works  the  rest  of 
his/her  time  as  an  apprentice. ■'"  The  Beruf- 
schulen  draw  most  of  their  students  from  the 
Hauptschulen — In  1974,  81.8  percent  came 
from  Hauptschulen.  17.2  percent  from  Real- 
schulen. and  0.3  percent  from  Gymnasium." 

Typically,  a  student  would  enter  a  Beruf- 
schule at  age  15,  after  having  passed  the 
lower  secondary  school  exam.  Although  the 
law  does  not  require  passing  the  exam  for 
entrance  to  a  Berufschule,  It  has  become  the 
common  practice.^  In  1976.  about  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Hauptschule  students  failed  to 
pass  the  exam.  Some  Berufschulen  offer  re- 
medial courses  for  these  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Employment  Institute, 
under  the  Federal  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Social  Affairs,  maVes  funds  available  to  char- 
itable organizations,  local  authorities,  and 
employers  to  offer  remedial  courses.  Upon 
entering  the  Berufschule.  the  youth  enters 
Into  an  apprenticeship  agreement,  or  train- 
ing contract,  which  must  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  youth,  the  youth's  parents,  the 
school,  and  the  employer. 

Vocational  training  provided  through  the 


Berufschule  is  sometimes  criticized  as  pro- 
viding too  narrow  a  specialization,  by  train- 
ing students  In  a  particular  craft  rather  than 
In  a  broad  occupational  field.  In  1974.  some 
500  different  training  schemes  existed.'" 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Co-ordi- 
nation and  Development  claims  that  the  vo- 
cational schools  are  In  a  state  of  crisis."*  Per 
pupil  expenditures  in  vocational  schools  lag 
behind  wljat  is  spent  In  other  schools.  The 
.system  is  short  on  teachers,  and  actual  teach- 
ing time  is  less  than  required  by  law.  There 
haT  been  little  coordination  between  indus- 
trial training  and  academic  schooling. 

The  structure  and  health  of  the  economy 
affects  the  amount  and  type  of  training  op- 
portunities available  to  students.  This  Is  re- 
flected In  a  number  of  ways.  For  example, 
only  about  16  percent  of  the  companies  In 
Germany  provide  education  and  training. 
The  companies  that  have  training  and  edu- 
cation facilities  generally  tend  to  be  large. 
However,  about  half  of  the  youth  in  training 
work  for  small  companies.^  In  1976.  about 
240.000  youth  were  working  In  Jobs  that  did 
not  have  facilities  for  vocational  training  " 
Some  employers  argue  that  they  provide 
adequate  training  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  spe- 
cific training  facilities  They  back  up  their 
claims  by  noting  "high  success  rates"  of 
trainees  in  "Handwerk"  (craft  skills)  exam- 
inations.-'^ 

Several  means  of  addressing  some  of  the 
problems  mentioned  above  have  been  pro- 
posed (we  don't  know  if  these  have  been 
Implemented).  One  measure  would  establish 
a  system  of  grants  and  taxes  Imposed  on 
companies.  Companies  which  Increased  their 
apprenticeships  would  receive  a  grant  Com- 
panies would  be  taxed  when  the  demand 
for  training  within  their  Industry  exceeds 
the  supply  of  training  positions  A  second 
measure  would  expand  the  number  of  train- 
ing positions  through  "extracompany"  or 
"group  training  centers."  ^  Further  details 
are  not  available  on  these  proposals. 

MANPOWER     POLICY 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  as- 
sumed an  active  manpower  policy  stance.  In 
conjunction  with  economic  and  social  policy, 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  multiple, 
competing,  objectives  of  full  employment, 
price  stability.  Increased  production,  and  a 
healthy  balance  of  payments.'"  Efforts  to  pro- 
mote these  goals  are  embodied  In  the  Em- 
ployment Promotion  Act  of  1969. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  PROMOTION  ACT  OF   l»8B 

The  principal  focus  of  the  Employment 
Promotion  Act  of  1969  Is  to  prevent  employ- 
ment problems  from  occurring,  as  opposed  to 
merely  counteracting  problems  once  they 
arise.  Specific  functions  authorized  under  the 
Act  Include:  vocational  counseling.  Job  place- 
ment. Job  counseling,  promotion  of  vocation- 
al training,  special  assistance  to  the  hard-to- 
employ  (handicapped),  payments  to  main- 
tain work  during  temporary  shortages  of 
work  resulting  Irom  seasonal  variations  and 
bad  weather,  payments  to  create  employment, 
and  the  provision  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  as  a  supplement  when  suit- 
able Job  vacancies  do  not  exist  or  when  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  do  not  exist. 
For  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we  will  focus 
primarily  upon  vocational  training. 
Administration 

The  Federal  Employment  Institute  (Bun- 
desanstalt  fur  Arbeit)  Is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Employ- 
ment Promotion  Act.  The  Institute  is  a  self- 
governing  public  corporation,  subject  to 
government  supervision.  Membership  on  the 
corporate  governing  council  Is  equally  di- 
vided between  worker's  representatives,  em- 
ployers, and  public  corporations.  The  Federal 
Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Affairs  has  the 
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power  to  put  specific  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  Emplovment  Promotion  Act  Into 
effect.  If.  after  one  year's  notice,  the  govern- 
ing council  has  not  already  done  so.  The  In- 
stitute's budget  requires  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Activities  conducted  by  the 
Institute  are  mainly  financed  through  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system  fund.  Con- 
tributions to  the  fund  are  based  upon  3  per- 
cent of  gross  wage  or  salary  Income,  shared 
equally  between  employers  and  workers.  Di- 
rect contact  with  the  public  Is  made  through 
146  local  offices. 

Education  and  training  provisions 
The    Employment    Promotion    Act   has    a 
number  of  provisions  to  support  education 
and  training.  In  addition  to  Initial  training, 
the  Act  provides  for  further  training  and 
education,  and  retraining.  These  provisions 
recognize  the  changing  nature  of  work,  re- 
sulting from  integration  of  new  technology 
and  changing  demand  for  goods  and  services 
m  the  economy.  In  addition,  these  provi- 
sions— for  training,  further  training,  and  re- 
training—would appear  to  address  problems 
inherent  In  the  existing  educational  system. 
In  particular,  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion and  training  In  later  life  may  be  one 
means  of  compensating  for  the  near  Irrevo- 
cable education  and  career  decisions  which 
occur  so  early  In  life  under  the  existing  edu- 
cation system."  Calls  for  reform  of  the  edu- 
cation system  have  been  loud  in  recent  years, 
but  change  has  been  difficult  to  effect. 
Adult  training 
The  1969  Law  established  the  right  of  each 
citizen  to  be  given  individual  assistance  In 
obtaining  further  training  or  retraining.  Un- 
til 1976.  the  law  provided  generous  financial 
assistance  to  gainfully  employed  adults  to 
retrain   to  make   up   for  obsolescent  skills, 
to  assist  In  the  transfer  to  more  secure  Jobs, 
and    to    acquire    additional    education    to 
further  knowledge  within  their  current  vo- 
cation.     In      1971.     occupational     training 
schemes  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of 
the  Federal   Institute's  total   expenditure." 
Specific  provisions  Included  the  defrayal  of 
direct  education  and  training  expenses,  as 
well  as  an  ollowance  equal  to  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  participants  last  net  Income." 
"Settllng-ln  grants."  an  on-the-job  training 
subsidy  to  employers,  could  pay  up  to  60 
percent  of  a  worker's  wage  for  up  to  one 
year." 

With  the  onset  of  the  1974-1975  recession, 
the  German  Government  introduced  more 
restrictive  measures  for  extending  financial 
assistance  for  further  training  and  retraining 
for  adults.  Beginning  In  1976.  financial  sup- 
port Is  extended  to  those  applicants  who  have 
been  working  for  at  least  five  years  (Includ- 
ing training  periods) .  Regulations  governing 
the  type  of  training  which  qualifies  for  fi- 
nancial support  have  also  been  tightened. 
Reimbursement  rates  vary  depending  upon 
whether  a  course  is  considered  "necessary" 
or  "reasonable"  by  the  Institute."  The  train- 
ing allowance  for  a  course  deemed  to  be  "rea- 
sonable" amounts  to  58  percent  of  the  appli- 
cant's last  net  Income,  while  It  Is  80  percent 
for  a  course  deemed  to  be  "necessary".  With 
the  Introduction  of  the  more  restrictive  pro- 
visions, enrollment  for  continued  training 
In  1976  dropped  by  50  percent  over  previous 
years. 

Training  for  the  Hard  to  Employ 
Since  1976.  there  has  been  an  Increased 
emphasis  upon  training  for  the  long  term 
unemployed  (I.e..  persons  unemployed  for 
one  year  or  more).  Employers  who  hire  the 
long-term  unemployed  are  eligible  for  80  per- 
cent wage  subsidy  for  up  to  two  years.''  Work 
Councils,  supported  by  the  Protection 
Against  Dismissals  Act,"  help  to  assure  that 
workers  who  are  hired  under  the  subsidy  are 
not  subsequently  discharged,  or  that  other 


workers  are  not  subsequently  displaced  by 
tho  subsidized  workers. 

Youth  Training 

As  of  1976,  training  for  youth,  provided  by 
the  Federal  Employment  Institute,  was  rela- 
tively small  In  comparison  to  adult  training 
and  retraining  programs.  Stlngl  <■  reports 
that  In  1976.  the  Institute  provided  training 
to  27.800  youth  In  858  courses.  This  compares 
to  about  150.851  adults  in  training  and  re- 
training courses  in  that  same  year— 260.362 
adults  in  1975.*"  Without  more  recent  data,  it 
Is  difficult  to  say  whether  savings  from  the 
recent  reductions  in  adult  training  and  re- 
training are  being  redirected  toward  youth. 

Mr.  BEMrsEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  con- 
clude this  speech  by  noting  that  my  next 
talk  in  this  series  will  review  the  Implica- 
tions for  our  skilled  labor  shortage  of  the  ap- 
plication of  robotics. 
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SENATOR  HARTS  SPEECH  ON  THE 
THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  delivered  recently  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  at  Cornell  University  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war.  I 
believe  this  subject  and  the  comments 
made  by  Senator  Hart  should  have  the 
attention  of  every  Senator  and,  indeed, 
of  every  American. 

I  ask  that  the  address  made  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  on  November  11. 
1981  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Gary  Hart 
I  am  honored  to  be  part  of  this  nation- 
wide convocation  on  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war.  Thare  is  no  more  Important  issue 
before  our  society. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  nuclear  weapons 
have  posed  the  gravest  threat  to  our  society; 
today,  they  are  becoming  an  immediate 
threat  to  our  survival. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  nuclear  weapons 
have  had  the  power  to  render  war  unthink- 
able; today,  there  are  those  who  think  about 
a  limited  nuclear  war— and  think  it  can  be 
won. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  our  nation  has 
sought  to  lead  the  world  away  from  the 
abysG  of  nuclear  war;  today  we  have  man- 
aged— Incredibly — to  cast  aside  that  sense  of 
purpose. 
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Today  there  are  almost  no  constraints  on 
the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the  super- 
powers. The  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide  is  unchecked.  And  major  govern- 
ments lack  the  will  to  pull  us  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  nuclear  abyss. 

Ihese  developments  are  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  America;  they  are  incom- 
patible with  the  dream  of  America;  and 
ihey  are  Incompatible  with  the  survival  of 
America. 

I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions.  First, 
how  many  of  you  here  today  were  alive 
when  we  dropped  the  Hiroshima  bomb? 
Would  you  raise  your  hands?  Now,  the  sec- 
ond question:  How  many  of  you  remember 
air  raid  drills  in  your  schools — huddling  In 
basements  or  under  your  desks? 

Very  few  of  you  remem'oer.  But  American 
leaders  who  knew  war — who  led  men  in  battle 
and  saw  men  die — saw  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ed and  used  and  were  awed.  They  thought 
nuclear  arms  would  make  war  itself  impos- 
sible. In  General  Douglas  MacArthur's  words: 

".  .  .  this  very  triumph  of  scientific  anni- 
hilation— this  very  success  of  invention — 
has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  war's  being 
a  medium  for  the  practical  settlement  of  In- 
ternational differences  .  .  .  Global  war  has 
become  a  Frankenstein  to  destroy  both  sides. 
No  longer  is  it  a  weapon  of  adventure — the 
shortcut  to  International  power.  If  you  lose, 
you  are  annihilated.  If  you  win,  you  stand 
only  to  lose  .  .  .  |war|  contains  now  only  the 
germs  of  double  suicide." 

Remember  those  words.  And  remember 
they  were  spoken  at  a  time  when  the  U.S. 
and  Soviet  Union,  combined,  measured  their 
strategic  weapons  in  the  hundreds.  Today, 
our  two  nations  together  have  about  20.000 
each  more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  Then,  most  were  carried  on  slow-mov- 
ing bombers  that  could  be  recalled.  Now. 
most  are  on  missiles — weapons  on  a  hair- 
trigger.  Now.  30  minutes  or  less  lie  between 
launch  and  Irrevocable  destruction. 

Who  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  tens 
of  millions  dead? 

Who  can  comprehend  millions  more  se- 
verely burned,  unable  to  reach  hospitals  that, 
at  best,  might  care  for  one  thousand  nation- 
wide? 

Who  can  comprehend  still  millions  more 
blinded,  wandering  sightless  in  a  post-attack 
world,  simply  because  they  looked  up  when 
the  first  flash  came? 

And  who  can  comprehend  rebuilding  such 
a  society— not  just  repairing  physical  injury, 
but  restoring  a  sense  of  order  in  a  world 
ruled  by  mobs,  struggling  over  scraps  of  food, 
with  no  reason  for  human  restraint? 

Faced  with  this  dark  vision,  no  one  should 
think  lightly  of  nuclear  war.  Just  as  Impor- 
tant, none  of  us  can  refuse  to  think  about 
it  at  all. 

If  we  refuse  to  think  about  it.  we  entrust 
our  survival  to  think-tank  theoreticians  with 
pocket-size  bomb  damage  calculators. 

If  we  refuse  to  think  about  It,  we  entrust 
our  survival  to  those  who  believe  nuclear  war 
can  be  neat  and  clean — who  believe  nuclear 
war  would  merely  throw  our  economy  back 
to  the  1920s — who  believe  nuclear  weapons 
permit  such  a  thing  as  a  surgical  strike. 

If  we  refrse  to  think  about  it.  we  entrust 
our  survival  to  leaders  who  believe  that  lim- 
ited nuclear  war  can  be  fought  and  won — 
and  who  might  act  on  that  belief. 

The  idea  of  limited  nuclear  war  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  insanity. 

Yet  fantasies  of  limited  nuclear  war  are 
embraced  at  the  highest  councils  of  our  gov- 
ernment. They  are  now  driving  our  weapons 
decisions — like  the  decision  to  build  the  neu- 
tron bomb  which  could  lower  the  threshold 
of  nuclear  war.  They  are  fragmenting  our 
NATO  alliance  while  the  Soviet  threat  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan  demands  more  than 
ever  that  we  stand  as  one.  They  are  allowing 


the  Soviet  Union  to  pose  as  a  leader  for 
peace,  and  to  portray  us  as  an  obstacle  to 
peace. 

And,  while  a  few  leaders  indulge  In  these 
fantasies,  other  nations  dream  other  night- 
mares. No  longer  are  there  two  nations  that 
possass  the  power  of  ultimate  destruction; 
now  there  are  six.  In  a  decade,  there  may  be 
ten  or  twenty  or  more.  And  can  anyone  say 
with  confidence  that  Iraq  or  Libya  or  Paki- 
stan will  show  restraint  In  the  use  of  a  nu- 
clear weapon? 

And  what  of  thi  terrorist  groups  now  ac- 
tive in  many  of  the  world's  nations?  Nuclear 
terrorism  is  the  new  nightmare  that  haunts 
us — not.  nation  making  war  on  nation,  but 
an  isolated  terrorist  group  Imposing  its  will 
on  the  world. 

Not  armies  of  scientists  working  with  ul- 
trasecret  technologies,  but  a  few  individuals 
building  a  nuclear  bomb  with  some  basic 
physics  and  a  few  pounds  of  plutonium. 

Not  weapons  hurled  thousands  of  miles  on 
complex  rockets — but  one  container  In  an 
abandoned  warehouse  in  an  American  or 
European  or  Lsraell  city. 

This  Is  the  ultimate  nuclear  nightmare — 
and.  too  soon,  we  may  drift  Into  It.  never  to 
awake. 

So  It  Is  time  to  wake  those  who  believe 
nuclear  war  simply  can  never  happen.  It  is 
time  to  wake  those  who  Ignore  the  lessons  of 
past  civilizations — civilizations  which,  like 
us.  dreamed  they  would  last  forever. 

Such  b2lief  today  is  more  than  harmless 
dreaming — It  is  sheer  arrogance. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  to  believe  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  can  increase  their 
nuclear  forces  beyond  any  rational  level,  and 
still  expect  other  nations  to  forego  these 
weapons  themselves. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  to  talk  of  explodln<T 
a  nuclear  bomb  as  a  demonstration  of 
strength,  and  expect  our  allies  and  adver- 
saries not  to  be  concerned. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  to  believe  that  arms 
can  be  piled  on  arms  without  consequence — 
this  on  a  globe  where  once  distant  countries 
are  today's  neighbors,  where  the  weapons  we 
have  today  will  be  the  weapons  others  have 
tomorrow. 

It  Is  sheer  arrogance  to  believe  we  can  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  nuclear  materials  around 
the  globe  and  not  one  day  .lee  the  Fifth 
Horseman  of  nuclear  terrorism  ride  upon 
some  American  or  European  or  Israeli  citv. 

All  this  is  sheer  arrogance  and  It  is  dan- 
perous  arrogance.  So  it  is  time  to  reawaken 
all  our  leaders  to  their  most  'solemn  respon- 
sibility— the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

It  ■viill  take  a  supreme  effort  of  national 
and  innternatlonal  will  to  carry  us  safely  to 
the  twenty-first  century.  If  we  are  to  make 
this  effort,  we  must  first  banish  three  per- 
vasive errors. 

The  first  error  Is  that  controlling  nuclear 
wea'>ons  pmnu"ts  to  heii^  «-oft  on  national 
security.  Arms  limitations  enhance  our  na- 
tional security.  They  are  checks  on  our  ad- 
versaries, not  rewards  to  our  friends.  And 
to  the  precise  extent  arms  control  agree- 
ments limit  the  size  of  the  Soviet  force,  they 
are  essential  to  our  national  security. 

The  second  error  Is  that  unilateral  disarm- 
ament holds  our  best  hope  for  averting  nu- 
clear war.  In  my  view,  such  a  course  would 
lead  to  the  war  we  seek  to  prevent.  It  would 
encourage  dangerous  miscalculations  by  ad- 
versaries we  seek  to  deter.  The  profound 
paradox  of  our  time  still  stands — the  very 
terror  and  certainty  of  these  weapons  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  their  use. 

The  third  error  Is  that  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  throughout  the  world  Is  an 
Issue  separate  and  distinct  from  the  super- 
power arms  race.  In  fact,  the  two  are  Inti- 
mately related.  We  cannot  demand  restraint 
from  other  nations  while  we  act  without 
restraint  ourselves.  Each  time  a  new  coun- 
try Joins  the  nuclear  club,  efforts  at  world- 


wide arms  control  are  seriously  complicated 
and  the  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism  Is  In- 
creased. 

I  would  like  to  stand  before  you  and  offer 
a  magic  formula  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war.  The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
simple  plan.  We  are  dealing  with  decades 
of  mutual  suspicion.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
powerful  -  technological  momentum  that 
drives  both  sides.  And  we  are  dealing  with 
the  gruesome  desire  of  many  countries  to 
assert  their  national  pride  with  deadly 
weapons. 

So  far.  the  struggle  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles has  been  an  unequal  fight,  for  we.  as 
a  nation,  have  not  confronted  the  problem 
of  nuclear  war.  Fewer  than  one  thousand 
Americans  in  government  and  universities 
are  working  actively  to  reduce  nuclear  arms. 
Cne  thcu.Aand  limes  their  number  are  work- 
ing to  build  them. 

It  is  time  to  apply  the  full  strength  of  our 
nation  to  the  byzantlne  nuclear  threat. 
There  are  common-sense  steps  to  be  taken — 
steps  that  will  once  more  out  us  on  course 
toward  peace. 

The  first  step  is  to  direct  our  nation's 
military  policies  to  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war. 

This  means  Judging  our  weapons  by  a  new 
standard — will  they  increase  or  decrease  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

It  means  improved  nuclear  command  and 
control  so  we  never  use  nuclear  weapons  In 
ignorance  or  error. 

It  means  buUding  verlflablllty  Into  our 
weapons  so  we  can  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  based  on  mutual  knowledge,  not 
mutual  trust. 

It  means  better  Intelligence  collection  so 
our  national  defense  decisions  rest  on  In- 
formation, not  speculation. 

And  It  means  strong  conventional  armed 
forces,  so  nuclear  weapons  are  the  last  line 
of  defense,  not  the  first. 

The  second  step  Is  to  resume  serious  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  must 
reorient  the  purpose  of  those  negotiations — 
away  from  the  numbers  game  that  has  be- 
come an  end  in  itself  and  back  to  the  origi- 
nal goal,  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

Reducing  the  numbers  of  arms  Is  not  an 
unimportant  goal,  but  it  Is  Insufficient.  It 
must  be  buttressed  by  measures  that  pull 
the  two  sides  apart,  in  space  and  In  time,  to 
reduce  the  Incentive  to  use  these  weapons  in 
some  future  crisis.  Europe  provides  a  good 
example.  If  the  coming  negotiations  on  nu- 
clear arms  in  Europe  only  limit  the  numbers 
of  medium-range  systems  on  hair  trigger 
alert,  then  they  will  have  failed. 

For.  whatever  the  numbers,  those  missiles 
are  on  a  halrt rigger.  Their  short  flight  time 
provides  a  powerful  incentive  for  shooting 
first  and  asking  questions  later.  To  remove 
that  hair-trigger,  we  must  negotiate  to  move 
Soviet  missiles  out  of  range  of  Wester:.  Eu- 
rope. In  return  for  this,  we  could  consider 
not  placing  our  own  missiles  on  European 
soil.  To  use  these  weapons,  each  side  would 
have  to  move  them  within  range  of  Europe. 
This  would  provide  a  cooling-off  period — a 
firebreak.  If  you  will — and  lessen  the  chances 
of  nuflear  war. 

The=e  measures  will  never  be  achieved  un- 
til we  decide  we  must  talk — and  talk  serious- 
ly- 

That  word  "seriously"  Is  fundamental.  For 
officlBls  in  both  povemments  may  devise  pro- 
posals that  sound  like  progress,  but  are  real- 
ly constructed  to  prevent  any  progress  at  all. 
And  our  discussions  are  doomed  to  remain 
discussions — unless  both  sets  of  leaders  are 
committed  to  reducing  the  chance  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  we  haven't  even  negotiated 
on  strategic  arms  with  the  Soviets  since  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  In  1979.  And  the 
current  administration  does  not  plan  to  re- 
sume   talks   on    strategic   limitations    until 
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next  spring.  This  Is  too  long  to  wait.  Its 
time — now— to  resume  arms  negotiations. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  of  reaching  agree- 
ment, the  dangers  of  not  trying  are  worse. 

The  third  step  on  a  course  toward  peace  is 
a  tough,  determined  policy  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our  abil- 
ity to  develop  such  a  policy  rests  on  our  will- 
ingness to  stop  our  International  trade  In 
nuclear  technology. 

For  three  decades,  we  have  tried  to  main- 
tain a  distinction  between  peaceful  and  mlll- 
tarv  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  fact  Is,  no 
such  distinction  exists.  There  Is  only  a  thin 
line  of  technology.  And  we  and  other  world 
nuclear  suppliers  are  edging  closer  and  '.-loser 
to  that  line. 

For  example,  today's  nuclear  reactors  have 
produced  about  140  tons  of  plutonlum — 
enough  to  make  28.000  Nagasaki-sized  bombs. 
So  far.  most  of  that  plutonlum  Is  locked  In 
spent  nuclear  reactor  fuel.  But  the  tech- 
nology to  unlock  it  exists,  and  several  na- 
tions. Including  Libya,  are  trying  to  buy  It. 
What  assurances  do  we  have  that  the  sepa- 
rated plutonlum  would  be  used  in  conven- 
tional nuclear  plants — and  not  In  weapons? 
None. 

And  what  assurances  do  we  have  that  plu- 
tonlum will  not  find  its  way  to  terrorists 
bent   on   nuclear  blackmail?   None. 

Yet  most  plans  for  nuclear  energy  envision 
spent  fuel  reprocessing  and  breeder  reac- 
tors— whicli  produce  more  plutonlum  than 
they  use  as  fuel — as  standard  elements  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

Our  policy  of  nuclear  exports  make  us  and 
the  other  exporting  nations — the  "'reliable 
suppliers"  of  our  own  potential  destruction. 
By  continuing  that  policy,  we  are  squander- 
ing the  brief  moments  left  to  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

At  a  minimum,  we  and  the  other  nuclear 
suppliers  must  recognize  that  the  world's 
Interest  in  peace,  security,  and  survival  far 
outweighs  the  economic  benefits  of  nuclear 
trade.  Our  first  step  Is  clear:  we  must  agree 
to  stop  exporting  technologies  and  materials 
that  can  be  used  to  make  nuclear  bombs. 
We  should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  fourth,  final,  and  absolutely  essential 
step  is  to  marshal  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal strength  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  hu- 
man progress  around  the  world.  Blustering 
rhetoric  and  saber-rattling  are  no  substitute 
for  a  foreign  policy  aimed  at  diminishing 
the  risks  of  a  dangerous  world.  It  will  take 
active,  courageous  diplomacy — in  t'ne  Middle 
East.  In  Central  America.  In  southern  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  to  help  defuse  the  regional 
conflicts  that  can  explode  Into  broader  con- 
frontations. And  It  will  take  an  affirmative 
American  effort,  together  with  the  efforts  of 
like-minded  nations,  to  address  the  world's 
human  needs — its  need  for  food.  Its  need 
for  health.  Its  need  for  hope.  Left  unat- 
tended, these  unmet  human  needs  are  the 
reeds  of  war. 

Twenty-four  years  ago.  to  this  week.  Gen- 
eral Omar  Bradley  told  another  school 
convocation : 

"If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged.  It  Is  not 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by 
our  colossal  indifference  to  it.  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why— if  we  are  willing  to 
trust  in  reason  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of 
a  reaiymade  ready-to-fire  bomb — we  do  not 
make  greater,  more  diligent,  and  more  Imag- 
inative use  of  reason  and  human  Intelli- 
gence in  seeking  an  acoord  and  compromise 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to 
control  the  atom  and  banish  It  as  an  In- 
strument of  war." 

If  today's  convocations  here  at  Cornell  and 
elsewhere  can  begin  to  alter  this  "colossal 
indifference."  then  we  will  have  moved  to- 
ward a  safer  world.  For  if  you  are  forced  to 
think  about  nuclear  war — to  contemplate  its 
likelihood  and  Us  consequences— then  you. 


your  family,  your  university,  your  commu- 
nity, your  nation,  will  be  compelled  to  act. 

Today,  a  day  to  honor  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  thi.s  country,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  think  about  our  personal  visions  of  this 
nation.  We  each  have  these  visions,  our  own 
Ideal  of  what  we  want  this  country  to  stand 
for  and  accomplish.  But  I  believe  these  per- 
sonal visions  share  at  least  one  element  in 
common— that  the  purpose  of  America  Is 
pea.-6.  a  .secure  peace. 

With  that  purpose,  we  are  here  today. 
Without  it.  we  will  fail.  And  in  such  purpose 
there  is  hope. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COCHRAN 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
DRT.ws*.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Cochran  ) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  addressing  this  body  for  several 
weeks  now  about  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced, S.  1761,  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  the  nationwide  protection  of  vot- 
ers' rights  by  making  available  a  pre- 
clearance  procedure  in  every  State.  Po- 
litical subdivisions  would  be  required  to 
apply  for  a  declaratory  judgment  in  local 
Federal  district  court  for  the  preclear- 
ance  of  any  change  in  election  or  voting 
laws.  The  United  States  would  be  the 
named  defendant,  and  process  would  be 
served  upon  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Department  of  Justice  would  have  the 
normal  60-day  period  to  answer  and  in- 
terpose an  objection  if  it  believes  the 
change  is  discriminatory.  All  interested 
persons  or  groups  would  be  notified  of 
the  action.  The  bill  also  provides  for  an 
expedited  proceeding,  including  a  prior- 
ity setting  in  district  court  and  an  au- 
tomatic stay  on  appeal. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  this  bill,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  proposal  was  devel- 
oped by  William  C.  Keady,  chief  judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi, 
and  George  C.  Cochran,  who  is  on  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  in  an  article  to  be 
published  soon  in  the  Kentucky  Law 
Journal,  Volume  69.  No.  4,  1980-81. 

Mr.  President,  the  Keady/Cochran  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act:  A  Time  for  Revision,"  pro- 
vides an  extensive  historical  backgrotind 
of  the  development  of  the  act  and,  in 
particular,  section  5.  It  discusses  the  op- 
eration and  impact  of  section  5,  well- 
documented  with  statistical  data.  Fi- 
nally, it  develops  the  new  preclearance 
proposal,  introduced  now  as  S.  1761. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  this  article,  with 
footnotes  and  exhibits  being  omitted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act: 

A  Time  for  Revision 

(By  William  Colbert  Keady) 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  represents 

significant  legislation  which,  notwithstand- 


ing certain  limitations,  has  given  life  to  the 
fifteenth  amendment.  Experience  under  the 
Act,  and  in  particular  Section  5,  shows  that 
despite  the  assault  upon  our  federalism, 
affected  Jurisdictions  have  not  suffered  Irom 
Its  enactment  but  have  in  fact  been  strength- 
ened politically  on  account  of  greater  elec- 
toral participation  on  the  part  of  minority 
voters.  Furthermore,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation would  insure  to  the  advantage  of 
all  Jurisdictions  to  which  It  would  be  applied. 
The  time  has  come  to  lay  aside  arguments 
concerning  which  region  of  our  country  has 
the  worst  record  of  excluding  minorities  from 
the  political  process.  The  Republic,  given  its 
historical  pursuit  of  equality,  can  have  no 
greater  source  of  strength  In  the  future  than 
that  deriving  from  the  nationwide  eradica- 
tion of  discrimination  In  matters  of 
franchise. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  not  to  laud 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  ingeniously  con- 
ceived legislation  for  preventing  dlsen- 
Iranchlsement  of  minorities;  nor  Is  it  to  con- 
demn Congress  for  enacting  and  maintain- 
ing this  regional  legislation  based  in  large 
measure  upon  findings  made  In  1965.  It  Is 
also  not  the  authors'  Intent  to  become  en- 
snared In  the  ongoing  dialogue  concerning 
matters  such  as  substantive  Interpretations 
given  Section  5  by  the  courts  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  Furthermore,  It  is  not  the 
authors'  wisli  that  this  discussion  have  the 
taint  of  past  efforts  which  utilized  the 
rhetoric  of  "nationwide  application"  as  a 
vehicle  to  rid  Section  5  of  Its  vitality.  Rather, 
we  believe  there  Is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  past  sixteen  years  and  that  this  expe- 
rience If  correctly  evaluated,  clearly  Justifies 
the  continuance  of  Section  5's  preclearance 
requirement,  a  requirement,  however,  which 
should  be  administered  by  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem created  under  Article  III  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Thus,  this  article  is  designed  to  proffer  two 
explicit  propositions:  (1)  Congress  should 
amend  Section  5  to  provide  for  nationwide 
aoplication;  and  (2)  Section  5's  procedural 
mechanisms  should  be  revised  to  discard  both 
a  seldom  used  Judicial  remedy  and  a  cumber- 
some administrative  procedure  and  to  re- 
place them  with  a  Judicial  remedy  In  the 
United  States  District  Courts  under  con- 
ditions guaranteeing  exoedltlous  resolution 
of  Section  5  preclearance  requirements. 

I.    THE  OPERATION  AND  IMPACT  OF  SECTION  S 

As  orlginallv  enacted.  Section  5  prohibited 
certain  states  "and  their  political  subdivisions 
from  enacting  or  seeking  to  administer  "any 
voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to  voting, 
or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  voting  different  from  that  In  force 
or  effect  on  November  1,  1964"  without  ad- 
vance federal  approval.  The  Act  was  amended 
m  1970  to  extend  to  political  units  which 
maintained  a  "test  or  device"  with  respect 
to  voting  and  In  which  less  than  fifty  percent 
of  the  eligible  voting  population  registered 
or  voted  In  the  1968  election.  In  1975.  the  Act 
was  further  broadened  to  Include  Jurisdic- 
tions with  more  than  five  percent  language 
minorities  which,  as  of  November  1.  1972.  had 
election  materials  printed  in  English  only 
and  m  which  less  than  fifty  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  registered  and  voted  In 
the  1972  presidential  election. 

With  a  legislative  history  indicating  that 
the  term  "procedure"  was  considered  "to  be 
all-lncluslve  of  anv  kind  of  practice"  relating 
to  voting,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has.  beginning  with  Allen  v.  State  Board  of 
Elections  in  1969.  given  the  Section  broad 
and  wide-ranging  scope.  Since  the  Act  was 
designed  to  preclude  "the  subtle,  as  well  as 
the  obvious,  state  regulations  which  have 
the  effect  of  denying  citizens  their  right  to 
vote  because  of  their  race,"  Section  5  scru- 
tiny is  triggered  If  the  change  or  modifica- 
tion has  "a  potential  for  discrimination." 
Thus,  the  purpose  for  enacting  a  change  in 
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voting  Is  Irrelevant  to  a  determination  of 
whether  the  state  or  subdivision  must  com- 
ply with  Section  5,  and  federal  preclearance 
must  be  had  even  if  the  legislation  or  other 
change  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  the  Act.  Section  5  preclearance 
must  be  met  whether  the  change  Is  one  in 
polling  places,  candidate  qualifications, 
boundary  alterations,  reapportionment,  re- 
dlstrlctlng.  annexations,  changes  from  ward 
to  at-large  elections,  alterations  In  proce- 
dures for  casting  write-in  ballots,  or  even 
with  respect  to  a  requirement  that  public 
employees  take  unpaid  leaves  of  absence 
when  campaigning  for  elective  office.  Indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  few  state  actions 
which  relate  to  the  electoral  process  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  proscriptions  of 
Section  5. 

Pursuant  to  Section  5,  voting  changes  are 
not  given  effect  until  the  political  unit  In 
question  receives  a  declaratory  Judgment  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  "that  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
does  not  have  the  purpose  and  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color."  Alter- 
natively, the  state  or  political  subdivision 
may  submit  the  proposed  change  to  the  At- 
torney General  and  enforce  the  new  voting 
practice  if  no  objection  to  the  proposal  is 
entered  within  sixty  days  after  submission. 
If  neither  action  is  taken  prior  to  implemen- 
tation, private  parties  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  suit  before  a  local  three- 
Judge  district  court  to  enjoin  enforcement. 
In  the  latter  instance,  the  sole  Issue  to  be 
addressed  is  whether  the  enactment  is  sub- 
ject to  Section  5:  the  district  court  is  not 
empowered  to  determine  whether  the  change 
has  a  discriminatory  purpose  or  effect. 

The  Act  Itself,  in  conjunction  with  a  Sec- 
tion   5   preclearance    requirement    which   Is 
>oth  "unusual,  and  in  some  respects  .  .  .  se- 
ere,"  has  produced  startling  results  In  the 
urlsdictlons  to  which  It  applies.  An  analysis 
of  black  voter  registration  In  the  six  states 
covered  by  Section  5  since  Its  Inception  re- 
veals .  .  .  dramatic  increases.  .  .  . 

•  <  •  •  • 

1978  data  shows  that  the  South  fares  not 
significantly  worse,  and  in  some  Instances 
better,  than  any  area  of  the  nation  with  re- 
gard to  the  difference  between  black  and 
white  voter  registration.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Furthermore,  preliminary  Information  con- 
cerning 1980  registration  Indicates  that  while 
8.4  percent  fewer  blacks  than  whites  regis- 
tered throughout  the  entire  country,  the 
registration  difference  was  only  6.9  percent  In 
the  South. 

The  extent  of  black  voting  strength  U  per- 
haps best  reflected  In  the  numbers  of  black 
elected  officials  within  the  Jurisdictions  sub- 
ject to  Section  5.  From  1974  to  1980,  there 
was  an  increase  of  63.5  percent  In  the  number 
of  black  elected  officials  nationwide.  In  four 
of  the  six  states  that  have  been  covered  by 
Section  5  since  1965,  however,  the  increases 
were  much  higher. 

Indeed,  in  1980,  Mississippi  had  the  highest 
number  of  such  officials  of  all  states  In  the 
nation,  and  Louisiana  was  second.  If  the 
analysis  Is  directed  toward  per  capita  black 
elected  officials.  I.e.,  ratio  of  black  elected 
officials  to  black  population.  It  Is  significant 
that  three  of  the  six  affected  states  rank 
among  the  nation's  ten  highest  in  this  re- 
gard. Finally,  the  positive  Impact  of  Section  5 
Is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  the  startling 
fact  that  "a  majority  of  white  [congres- 
sional! representatives  from  the  American 
South  supported"  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  In  1975. 

The  preclearance  mechanism  has  undoubt- 
edly served  to  effectuate  the  right  of  mi- 
nority voters  to  participate  In  the  electoral 
process  by  Identifying  and  preventing  both 


obvious  and  subtle  attempts  to  prevent  elec- 
toral participation  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race.  Moreover  If  preclearance  were  elimi- 
nated. It  Is  probable  that  local  and  state 
governments  would  reinstate  voting  proce- 
dures which  would  Irreparably  harm  black 
citizens  and  other  minorities  by  impinging, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  upon  their  right  of 
suffrage.  The  manner  in  which  preclearance 
is  currently  Implemented,  however,  should 
be  cause  for  concern.  The  requirement  should 
and  must  be  extended  to  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  retaining 
this  requirement  which  has  proved  so  effec- 
tive In  a  limited  portion  of  our  country,  such 
action  wou'd  s?rve  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
scription of  dlsenfranchlsement  provided  by 
the  fifteenth  amendment  becomes  a  reality 
for  minority  voters  nationwide. 

II.  PRECLEARANCE  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COtTRT  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  DESIRE  FOR  UNI- 
FORMITY AND  MISTRUST  OP  SOUTHERN 
JURISTS 

The  principal  rationale  offered  for  the 
original  decision  In  1965  to  limit  Jurisdiction 
of  Section  5  declaratory  Judgment  actions  to 
a  three-Judge  district  court  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  to  insure  uniformity  of  Inter- 
pretation. Although  not  a  single  suit  had 
been  filed  In  the  court  seeking  a  declaratory 
Judgment  concerning  the  purpose  or  effect 
of  a  voting  change,  the  uniformity  Justifica- 
tion was  again  relied  upon  five  years  later 
when  Section  5  was  renewed  as  originally 
enacted.  Congressional  critics,  however,  be- 
gan to  emphasize  the  weak  underpinnings  of 
the  rationale.  Senator  Ervln,  for  example, 
unsuccessfully  seeking  to  divest  the  court 
of  plenary  Jurisdiction  by  means  of  amend- 
ment, argued: 

There  were  many  specious  reasons  given 
at  the  time  of  passage  of  this  bill  for  deny- 
ing all  courts  Jurisdiction  except  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 
was  that  we  needed  uniform  Interpretation. 
That  was  a  specious  reason,  because  we  have 
10  separate  and  district  U.S.  courts  of  appeals 
sitting  In  the  10  circuits  handing  down,  in 
some  cases,  different  interpretations  of  the 
law  and  those  Interpretations  are  ultimately 
made  uniform  by  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  1974  only  five  suits  had  been 
filed,  resulting  In  three  published  opinions. 
Despite  meager  Judicial  activity,  proponents 
for  retention  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  as  the  only  viable  Judicial  avenue  for 
preclearance  maintained  that  "the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Is  anl  expert  In  the  area.  ha|s1  de- 
veloped familiarity  with  the  Impact  of  dis- 
criminatory voting  systems,"  and  "has  built 
up  a  degree  of  expertise  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  Is  Invaluable."  The  response  of  leg- 
islators to  suggestions  that  Section  5  Juris- 
diction be  expanded  to  all  United  States 
District  Courts  because  of  minimal  utiliza- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  forum, 
however,  revealed  an  assumption  Implicit  In 
the  Act  as  expressed  by  Senator  Tunney  of 
California: 

"I  might  say.  In  all  honesty  .  .  .,  I  think 
that  In  the  area  of  civil  rights  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  peer  pressure  on  judges  In  the 
South.  ...  I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of  peer 
pressure,  and  I  would  only  have  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  recently  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  reversed  a  three-Judge  court 
In  Mississippi  that  had  approved  a  reappor- 
tionment measure  . . . ." 
The  response  by  Senator  Morgan  of  North 
Carolina  to  Senator  Tunney's  implicit  at- 
tack upon  the  competence  and  Integrity  of 
Southern  Jurists  was  direct  and  emotional: 

"For  the  Senator  from  California  ...  to 
stand' here  and  say  that  the  Judges — to  Indict 
the  Federal  Judiciary  In  the  South.  Is  be- 
yond my  Imagination. 

"And  for  the  Senator  to  say  that  Just  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  reversed  a  decision 


of  a  three-Judge  panel  in  Mississippi  Is  an 
indictment  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  In  the 
South  which,  again  Is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension, and  I  resent  it  ...  I  resent  It." 

During  the  House  debates.  Representative 
Kindness  introduced  an  amendment  to  di- 
vest the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  sole 
jurisdiction.  His  argument  that  there  was 
"no  particular  expertise  built  up"  by  that 
court  was  successfully  countered  by  re- 
sponses citing  the  "need  for  uniformity" 
and  remarks  making  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversal  of  the  three-judge 
court  in  Mississippi.  There  was.  however,  yet 
another  justification  proffered  which,  until 
that  time,  remained  undisclosed.  As  articu- 
lated by  a  major  advocate  of  retaining  Sec- 
tion 5  without  amendment. 

"iT|he  Department  of  Justice  desires  to 
centralize  all  litigation  about  this  matter 
right  here  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  .  .  . 
The  Department  of  Justice  In  this  and  other 
areas  of  national  importance  feels  that  they 
should  build  up  a  body  of  Jurisprudence  right 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  It  Is  they, 
more  than  the  clvU  rights  group,  that  really 
want  to  locate  this  here,  rather  than  the 
regional  aspects." 

An  examination  of  the  relevant  statistical 
data  evinces  the  speciousness  of  this  ex- 
planation and  those  that  preceded  it.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1975  through  1980.  only  eight- 
een suits  for  declaratory  relief  were  Initi- 
ated, resulting  in  seven  published  opinions. 
Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  experience  with 
the  Act.  only  twenty-three  suits  have  been 
filed,  ten  of  which  resulted  in  published 
opinions.  It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
quest  for  "uniformity"  has  never  been  real- 
ized, and  the  resulting  "expertise"  Justifica- 
tion with  respect  to  adjudicating  "purpose 
or  effect"  transgressions  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  myth. 

More  Imoortant.  the  pattern  established 
by  covered  jurisdictions  of  avoiding  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  during  this  six- 
teen-year period  demonstrates  that  there  Is 
not.  In  fact,  a  functional  Judicial  remedy 
for  those  situations  where  these  Jurisdictions 
have  either  refused  or  been  unable  to  sub- 
mit to  the  preclearance  process  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Such  factors  as  time, 
distance,  expense  and  other  logistical  bur- 
dens, or  a  notion  of  the  futility  of  Invoking 
such  a  judicial  remedy  may.  collectively  or 
Individually,  comoel  affe-ted  Jurisdictions  to 
refrain  from  utilizing  an  Isolated  segment 
of  the  judicial  system.  Practically  speaking, 
therefore,  judicial  review  is  not  presently  a 
feasible  alternative.  Consequently,  the  legis- 
lative processes  of  over  7.000  political  sub- 
divisions are  now  subject  to  the  virtually 
unreviewable  decision-making  process  within 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  As  we  shall  see.  the  history 
and  current  status  of  this  administrative 
process  demonstrates  the  compelling  need 
for  Its  elimination. 

in.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRECLEARANCE:  THE  BISTH 
AND  EVOLUTION  OF  A  CONGRESSIONAL  AFTER- 
THOUGHT 

As  originally  proposed,  preclearance  was 
to  be  limited  to  declaratory  relief  before  a 
three-Judge  court  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  the  wake  of  hearings  before  a  House 
Subcommittee,  however,  several  legislators 
expressed  concern  over  the  probability  of 
delays  if  this  procedure  were  to  be  the  sole 
avenue  of  relief  for  jurisdictions  subject  to 
Section  5.  Since  validly  enacted  laws  would 
be  suspended  pending  declaratory  relief,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  if  such  "dras- 
tic effects  must  be  visited"  on  covered  states, 
"resolution  of  this  class  of  cases  should  be 
handled  expeditiously  (slc|." 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
recognized  the  tensions  which  result  from 
state   laws   being   held   in  such   a   lengthy 
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state  of  suspended  preclearance  and  proffered 
a  remedy  In  the  following  dialogue: 

"Senator  Ervin.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a 
drastic  power  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  federal  system  of  government.  ..." 
"Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  I  thlnlc  It 
is  quite  a  strong  power.  Senator.  The  effort 
is  to  prevent  this  constant  slowing  down 
process  which  occurs  when  States  enact  new 
laws  that  may  clearly  be  In  violation  of  the 
15th  amendment,  but  you  have  to  go  through 
the  process  of  getting  Judicial  determinations 
of  that.  It  lakes  a  long  time.  In  the  inter- 
val the  purposes  of  the  act  are  frustrated. 
"Now.  there  may  be  better  ways  of  accom- 
plishing this.  I  do  not  Icnow  If  there  are. 
There  are  some  here  I  can  Imagine,  a  good 
many  provisions  of  State  law.  that  could  be 
changed  that  would  not  in  any  way  abridge 
or  deny  the  right:  .  .  .  except  for  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  the  committee,  I 
think,  including  yourself,  have  had  difficulty 
with  giving  the  Attorney  General  discretion 
on  some  of  these  things — perhaps  this  could 
be  Improved  by  applying  It  only  to  those  laws 
which  the  Attorney  General  takes  exception 
to  vrithln  a  given  period  of  time.  Perhaps 
that  would  remove  some  of  the  burdens." 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach's  suggestion 
of  vesting  the  Attorney  General  with  such 
discretion  apparently  Impressed  Congress  for 
the  committee  bill  incorporated  the  60- 
day  administrative  preclearance  provision 
wlilch — without  further  debate  on  the  Is- 
sue— became  a  permanent  and  the  most  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Its 
Inclusion  may  be  best  described  as  an  "after- 
thought. ...  a  practical  way  to  avoid  the 
onerous  task  of  preparing  and  filing  a  law- 
suit In  the  District  of  Columbia."  It  soon  be- 
came apparent,  however,  that  such  admin- 
istrative preclearance  was  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties which  were  not  and  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  In  1965. 

The  1970  congressional  renewal  hearings 
provided  a  forum  for  discussion  of  problems 
encountered  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Section's  operation.  The  major  criticisms  cen- 
tered around  administrative  burdens  result- 
ing from  the  unexpected  number  of  submis- 
sions to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
potentiality  that  political  considerations 
might  enter  Into  the  Department's  decision- 
making process.  With  regard  to  the  former. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  David  Norman, 
one  of  Section  5's  original  drafters,  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  "effectiveness"  of  adminis- 
trative preclearance  because  of  the  Attorney 
General's  inability  to  apply  purpose  or  effect 
criteria  to  current  submissions,  ever-Increas- 
ing demands  on  limited  personnel  to  make 
extensive.  Independent  Investigations  of  all 
submissions,  and  the  deluge  of  Inconsequen- 
tial changes  submitted  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
pansive Interpretation  accorded  the  Act  in 
Allen. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  broad  inter- 
pretation of  Section  5  set  forth  in  Allen, 
neither  the  Department  of  Justice  nor  the 
affected  Jurisdictions  were  certain  of  the 
parameters  of  the  Section.  The  Immediate 
Impact  of  the  ruling  was  therefore  signific- 
ant. In  1968,  the  year  prior  to  the  decision, 
there  were  only  110  submissions  for  preclear- 
ance to  the  Department;  for  1970  that  num- 
ber had  more  than  dou'jled  to  255. 

Ostensibly  as  a  response  to  these  admin- 
istrative burdens.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
presented  a  Nixon  Administration  bill  to 
amend  Section  5  to  abrogate  preclearance. 
both  administrative  and  Judicial,  and  vest 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  sole  power 
to  Invoke  the  Jurisdiction  of  local  three- 
Judge  courts  nationwide  when  there  was 
"reason  to  believe"  that  a  "standard,  practice 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  .  .  .  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or  abridg- 
ing the  right  to  vote"  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Mitchell  stressed  the  Inefficiencies  of  admin- 
istrative  preclearance   and   contended   that 


the  Department  not  only  was  encountering 
dimculiles  In  making  informed  Judgments 
with  respect  to  discriminatory  effects  but 
was  also  unable,  at  that  time,  to  monitor  and 
secure  submission  of  all  changes. 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General  argued 
that  the  need  for  conducting  extensive  In- 
vestigations prior  to  making  a  determina- 
ticn  hindered  the  Department  in  its  effort 
to  perform  the  tasks  required  of  It  under 
Section  5.  Thus,  Mitchell's  testimony  can 
be  perceived  as  an  attempt  to  establish  two 
points:  U)  the  Impropriety  of  vesting  what 
is  essentially  a  Judicial  function  in  an  ad- 
ministrative body  not  accompanied  by  pro- 
cedural or  due  process  safeguards;  and  (2) 
the  Idea  that  no  sensitive  lawmaker  "would 
.  .  .  have  (designed  Secticn  5|  as  It  |is| 
structured,  because  .  .  .  the  processes  pro- 
vided under  which  the  Attorney  General 
must  make  a  decision  are  not  adequate. 
They  result  In  arbitrary  decisions  without 
sufficient  information." 

Congress  found  Mitchell's  contentions  un- 
persuaslve.  perhaps  in  large  measure  on 
account  of  suspicions  of  legislators  that  con- 
siderations of  a  purely  political  nature 
served  as  motivation  for  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal.  The  tenor  of  the  Nlxcn  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  perceived  hesitancy  to 
enforce  vigorously  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
served  to  bring  to  mind  views  expressed  In 
1965  In  opposition  to  the  Act: 

"fW|e  view  with  much  concern  the  broad 
dl5cretlonary  powers  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney  General.  .  .  .  Without  suggest- 
ing any  criticism  of  the  present  incumbent, 
we  foresee  a  multitude  of  opportunities  for 
folltlcal  manipulation  by  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  Is  inclined  to  do  so.  This  Is  es-e- 
clally  true  since  in  recent  times  several  At- 
torneys General.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
have  been  closely  tied  to  the  political  cam- 
paigns prior  to  their  taking  office.  Of  all  the 
grants  of  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral .  .  ..  Including  the  ability  to  consent  to 
the  entry  of  declaratory  Judgments  .  .  .. 
It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion to  see  that  the  authority  to  approve 
or  dlsaoprove  State  laws  stands  out  as  the 
power  most  subject  to  abuse." 

Such  concerns  surfaced  In  the  disapproval 
of  the  Department's  handling  of  Section  5 
one  year  later  when  the  House  Civil  Rights 
Oversight  Subcommittee  held  hearings  in 
re-ponse  to  complaints  that  "the  Attorney 
General  has  failed  ...  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  and  has  disregarded  recent 
Sucreme  Court  decisions  protecting  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  exercise  their  right 
to  vote."  At  the  outset,  fears  of  political 
manipulation  were  voiced  In  light  of  the 
fact  that  no  suits  had  been  filed  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  court,  and  It  appeared 
more  than  possible  to  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers that  covered  Jurisdictions  had  reason  to 
believe  they  would  receive  more  "sympa- 
thetic consideration"  from  the  Attorney 
General.  David  Norman,  who  one  year  earlier 
expressed  concern  as  to  Section  5's  effective- 
ness, was  again  the  Administration's  chief 
spokesman. 

Norman  countered  the  legislators'  suspic- 
ions by  explaining  that  any  maladministra- 
tion resulted  from  the  Increased  burdens 
upon  the  Department  arising  from  the  broad 
construction  of  Section  5  mandated  by  Allen 
and  the  fact  that  many  submissions  raised 
complex  issues  dealing  with  "reapportion- 
ment, redistricting  and  .  .  .  annexation |sl" 
which  would  "best  be  treated  In  the  courts." 
Responding  to  the  latter  point.  Congress- 
man Wiggins  recalled  that  administrative 
preclearance  "was  Intended  to  permit  an 
expeditious,  prompt  resronse  on  behalf  of 
a  State  submitting  a  relatively  minor  prob- 
lems and  thus  avoid  unnecessary  court  de- 
lays" while  It  was  "contemplated  that  com- 
plicated Issues  .  .  .  would  be  resolved  In  the 


District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." Conceding  that  Wiggins'  understand- 
ing "might  have  been  discussed  around  the 
hails  of  Congress."  Norman  noted  that  "Con- 
gress dldnt  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  decide  that  this  thing  is  tough  and. 
therefore.  It  ought  to  go  into  court." 

As  a  solution  to  the  problem,  he  noted  that 
the  Department  was  considering  proposing 
an  amendment  to  Section  5  providing  for  an 
initial  clearance  of  submissions  before  hear- 
ing examiners,  with  Judicial  review  in  a  court 
of  appeals  under  procedures  authorized  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Subse- 
quently, however,  a  representative  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  expressed  his  dis- 
approval of  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
It  would  "create  a  very  time-consuming,  very 
dragged-out   administrative   procedures." 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  the  House 
Subcommittee  could  arrive  at  only  one  solu- 
tion— to  force  political  subdivisions  to  en- 
gage In  the  "onerous  task  of  preparing  and 
filing  a  lawsuit  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
This  proposal  mirrored  that  of  the  Director 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  who  sug- 
gested that  "when  questions  jof  preclear- 
ance] get  that  complicated  .  .  .  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  Just  interpose  an  objec- 
tion and  allow  the  | covered)  Jurisdiction  to 
go  to  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
resolve  it  in  (that  court)." 

Such  an  approach,  however.  prese:ited  the 
Subcommittee  with  a  dilemmia  Inasmuch  as 
this  procedure  could  be  conducive  to  even 
greater  delay  and  therefore  contrary  to  the 
Act's  purpose.  This  problem  was  resolved  by 
the  determination  that  the  burden  should 
be  placed  upon  the  submitting  authority 
since  "(cjovered  Jurisdictions  jare)  supposed 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  faster  route  to  pre- 
clearance only  when  the  submitted  changes 
jare)  readily  assessable  as  nondiscrimina- 
tory." Finally,  the  Report  concluded  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  failed  to  Implement 
prop'»rly  the  preclearance  procedure  and  that 
complaints  of  the  Act's  unenforceability 
would  subside  If  the  burden  of  proof  were 
placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sub- 
mitting Jurisdiction.  The  Attorney  General's 
regulation  placing  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
affected  Jurisdictions  utllUzng  the  admini- 
strative preclearance  procedure,  as  In  declar- 
atory Judgment  suits  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court,  was  subsequently  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Georgia  v.  United 
States. 

.  «  •  •  • 

Concern  with  the  efficacy  of  administrative 
preclearance  outlined  alxive  remain  viable 
today.  An  examination  of  data  from  the 
past  six  years  reveals  a  steady  increase  in  the 
rate  of  submissions  accompanied  by  a  con- 
stant decrease  in  the  percentage  of  objec- 
tlcns. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Indeed,  the  deluge  of  submissions  pro- 
voked the  following  analysis  by  Justice 
Powell : 

"[Nlo  senior  officer  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— much  less  the  Attorney  General- 
could  make  a  thoughtful,  personal  Judgment 
on  an  average  pf  twenty-five  preclearance 
petitions  per  day.  Thus.  Important  decisions 
made  on  a  democratic  basis  ...  are  finally 
Judged  by  unidentifiable  employees  of  a  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  usually  without  anything 
resembling  an  evidentiary  hearing." 

As  noted  earlier,  the  limited  Judicial  re- 
view afforded  covered  Jurisdictions  has  re- 
sulted In  a  restricted  utilization  of  that  al- 
ternative. Furthermore,  administrative  re- 
view of  Section  5  submissions  often  takes 
place  in  the  face  of  approaching  elections 
whose  occurrence  is  contingent  upon  the  De- 
partment's determination.  These  realities 
combine  to  render  crucially  Important  the 
decisions  made  by  these  "unidentifiable  em- 
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ployees"  of  the  Justice  Department.  This 
process  Is  equally  critical  to  the  interests  of 
minorities  In  Ucht  of  the  plenary  authority 
afforded  the  Attorney  General's  decision. 
Under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Morris  v.  Gressette,  the  decision  of  the  De- 
partment Is  not  subject  to  review.  With  re- 
spect to  a  decision  not  to  object  to  a  proposed 
electoral  adjustment.  "It  matters  not  whether 
the  Attorney  General  falls  to  object  because 
he  misunderstands  his  legal  duty  .  .  .;  be- 
cause he  loses  the  submission;  or  because  he 
seeks  to  subvert  the  Voting  Rights  Act"  for. 
under  all  circumstances,  the  decision  Is  un- 
reviewable. 

With  the  Department's  decision-making 
process  now  virtually  Immune  from  Judicial 
Intervention,  It  Is  critical  that  the  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  Department  In  per- 
forming the  preclearance  function  be  closely 
evaluated.  As  a  congressional  "afterthought", 
this  delegation  of  authority  Is  practically 
without  legislative  history.  It  Is  nonetheless 
Indisputable  that  present  administrative 
practices  are  markedly  divergent  from  those 
which  could  have  been  reasonably  foreseen 
by  Congress  In  1965. 

The  Department  has  adopted  the  same 
standards  for  review  as  those  employed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  District  Court  In 
declaratory  Judgment  actions.  As  such,  the 
administrative  preclearance  procedure  now 
requires  review  of  the  multitude  of  politi- 
cal, social,  economic  and  legal  criteria  em- 
ployed by  that  court  to  determine  whether 
the  purpose/effect  standard  has  been  met. 
To  amass  pertinent  Information  and  evalu- 
ate Its  content,  the  Department  maintains 
within  Its  Voting  Rights  Section  a  "submis- 
sion unit"  which  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  preclearance  process.  This  unit  con- 
sists of  one  attorney,  a  paraprofesslonal  di- 
rector and  eleven  paraprofesslonals.  some- 
times referred  to  as  paralegal  analysts,  and  Is 
Instructed  to  look  for  "suspicious  type 
changes"  which  include  "at-large  elections, 
reductions  in  the  number  of  polling  places, 
changes  In  the  location  of  polling  places  and 
redistricting."  Among  the  staff's  responsi- 
bilities Is  Investigation  of  motive  and  Im- 
pact, ".'hlch  lu  turn  Is  largely  accomplished 
by  "telephone  calls  to  on-site  persons."  In- 
formation Independent  of  the  submission  Is 
gathered  from  minority  Interest  groups  and 
other  interested  Individuals  within  the  sub- 
mitting Jurisdiction,  and  In  turn  assimi- 
lated In  a  decision-making  process  relying 
upon  "the  preparation  and  analysis  of  .  .  . 
demographic  and  legal  Information  (which) 
Is  in  the  hands  of  paraprofesslonals  who  pos- 
sess neither  demographic/statistical  skills 
nor  legal  training."  Thereafter,  the  para- 
legal assistants  make  the  "Initial  (and  nor- 
mally upheld)  determinations  with  respect 
to  whether  or  not  the  projKJsed  change  has  a 
discriminatory  purpose  or  effect." 

A  recent  review  of  the  submission  unit's 
performance  by  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  revealed  that  "59  percent  of 
(sampled)  changes  .  .  .  did  not  have  all 
data  required  by  Federal  regulations."  In 
addition,  the  Inefficiency  of  the  unit  was 
found  Inasmuch  as  "some  submission  files 
could  not  be  located  and  data  Inaccura- 
cies .  .  .  limited  the  use  of  the  Department's 
computer  system  which  maintains  data  on 
Identified  changes."  Indeed,  a  GAO  repre- 
sentative testified  that  staff  members  "have 
no  way  of  managing  the  data  they  get  In 
from  the  Jurisdictions;  who  reported — who 
gave  their  objections,  who  submitted  sub- 
missions, who  made  changes  that  they  didn't 
submit." 

Utilization  of  a  "permanent  registry"  (a 
compilation  of  individuals  and  groups  inter- 
ested in  submissions)  and  other  techniques 
for  obtaining  relevant  information  from  mi- 
nority groups  was  likewise  found  Inadequate. 
After  noting  that  a  review  of  271  randomly 
selected  submissions  showed  that  only  fifty- 
five  percent  contained  comments  by  inter- 


ested groups  or  persons,  the  Report  com- 
mented upon  the  foUowup  with  respect  to 
those  groups  or  persons:  "[T)he  Depart- 
ment's jownj  records  showed  that  Individu- 
als or  groups  ccmmentlng  were  informed 
of  the  review  decision  In  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  cases  sampled. 

"Consequently,  minority  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals may  not  have  adequate  Information 
to  detect  changes  implemented  despite  the 
Department's  objections."  Similarly,  re- 
sponses from  a  sampling  of  minority  Interest 
groups  as  to  their  Impressions  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Section  5  revealed  the  following: 
thirty-five  percent  had  no  knowledge  of  De- 
partment preclearance  procedures;  ninety 
percent  were  not  on  the  mailing  list,  and  over 
half  were  unaware  of  Its  existence;  twenty- 
five  percent  knew  of  significant  changes  that 
had  not  been  submitted;  and  eighty  percent 
had  rarely  or  never  been  consulted  by  Depart- 
ment representatives.  Indeed,  "(tlhis  sense 
of  removal  from  the  decision  process  was  re- 
inforced by  the  minority  respondents'  belief 
that  j  Department  I  approval  of  changes  op- 
posed by  minority  leaders  was  a  more  Impor- 
tant problem  than  a  covered  Jurisdiction's 
failure  to  submit. 

Given  the  fact  that  an  Immense  number  of 
submissions  are  received  by  the  Department 
and  must  be  reviewed  by  a  small  number  of 
personnel  within  only  sixty  days,  each  pass- 
ing day  becomes  critical.  Although  In  Geor- 
gia V.  United  States  the  Supreme  Court 
agreed  with  the  Department's  argtiment  that 
the  60-day  period  may  be  tolled  by  a  request 
for  additional  Information,  the  process  has 
been  described  as  "hectic,  with  letters  usual- 
ly being  mailed  at  the  last  possible  moment," 
and  the  request  for  additional  information 
is  often  reserved  as  the  Department's  "trump 
card."  The  GAO  Report  made  corroborative 
findings  as  follows: 

"(Ijn  about  6.8  percent  of  the  submissions 
reviewed,  a  Department  decision  was  not 
rendered  until  at  least  100  days  from  the  ini- 
tial receipt  of  the  submission. 

"Despite  jthe  requirement  that  submis- 
sions be  handled  expeditiously)  over  50  per- 
cent of  .  .  .  requests  [for  additional  infor- 
mation) were  made  on  the  60th  day  after 
receipt  of  the  Initial  submissions,  over  70 
percent  were  made  at  least  55  days  after  re- 
ceipt, and  only  2  percent  within  30  days. 

"In  over  50  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed, 
the  Department  did  not  notify  Jurisdictions 
of  its  decision  until  at  least  56  days  after  it 
had  comolete  Information.  Notification  was 
given  within  30  days  for  fewer  than  one  out 
of  every  six  changes." 

In  addition  to  the  GAO  Report,  several 
reported  decisions  confirm  the  fact  that  the 
Department  has  encountered  difficulties  in 
complying  with  the  time  limitation.  Not  only 
have  objections  been  Imposed  on  the  last  day, 
but  the  Department  has  found  It  necessary 
to  argue,  unsuccessfully,  that  Georgia  allows 
tolling  periods  for  more  than  one  request  for 
additional  Information. 

Although  It  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
professional  energy  In  other  areas,  the  De- 
partment remains  olagued  by  the  continuing 
serious  problem  of  covered  Jurisdictions  fall- 
ing to  preclear  all  voting  changes.  The  GAO 
Report's  conclusion  on  this  Issue  Is  unmis- 
takably clear: 

"The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  In  effect 
for  over  12  years,  yet  there  Is  little  assur- 
ance that  covered  States  and  localities  are 
complying  with  the  act's  preclearance  pro- 
vision. We  found  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  limited  formal  procedures  for 
determining  that  voting  changes  were  sub- 
mitted for  review  as  required  by  the  act  or 
for  determining  whether  Jurisdictions  im- 
plemented changes  over  the  Department's 
objection." 

The  Report  also  reveals  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  "Identified  102  un- 
submltted  changes  (on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment]   of   which   60   were  still   unsub- 


mltted  as  of  October  1976.  Moreover,  al- 
though "(the)  Attorney  General  objected  to 
2'7  of  the  reported  13.433  submissions  .  .  . 
the  Department  has  not  Initiated  formal 
monitoring  procedures  for  making  sure  that 
Jurisdictions  do  not  implement  a  voting 
change  over  the  Department's  objection."  A 
study  paralleling  that  of  the  GAO  Indicates 
that  perhaps  the  GAO  Report  even  under- 
states the  problem.  Continuing  activity  m 
the  lower  courts  dealing  with  unsubmitted 
changes  and  a  compilation  by  former  Texas 
Representative  Barbara  Jordon  listing  sixty 
counties  and  170  Texas  cities  which  have 
never  submitted  a  change  evince  the  fact 
that  the  problem  of  unprecleared  changes  is 
a  significant  one. 

There  is  also  a  growing  sense  of  frustra- 
tion by  those  who  perceive  that  the  required 
adversarial  and  Investigatory  nature  of  the 
D3partment  Is  becoming  Increasingly  de- 
bilitated by  "professional"  relationships  es- 
tablished between  Department  attorneys 
and  local  officials.  Those  who  take  this  point 
of  view  perceive  a  negotiating  process  be- 
tween "fraternal  professionals"  which,  while 
conducive  to  Section  5  compliance,  results 
In  enforcement  at  a  "subopllmal  level."  The 
problems  posed  by  this  relationship  are  in- 
dicated in  this  discussion  of  the  process: 

")T)he  almost  unanimous  selection  b; 
covered  Jurisdictions  of  the  admlnlstratlvi 
procedure  option  .  .  .  when  they  seek  to  com- 
ply with  the  preclearance  requirement  Is 
indicative  of  their  preference  for  the  kinds 
of  outcomes  which  are  obtainable  through 
the  lawyer-bureaucrat  bargaining  process. 
These  enforcement  practices  when  coupled 
with  the  inability  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  detect  many  of  the  unsubmitted  vot- 
ing changes,  or  to  follow  up  effectively  to 
make  certain  that  Jurisdictions  do  not  Im- 
plement changes  to  which  the  Department 
had  (sic)  objected,  suggest  an  enforcement 
pattern  in  which  state  and  local  govern- 
ments retain  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cretion over  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
ercise their  reserved  power  to  conduct 
elections." 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  lends  cred- 
ence to  this  conclusion  when  it  states  that 
while  it  is  "evident  that  minorites  still  need 
the  protection  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,"  the 
unfortunate  "lack  of  enforcement  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government"  remains  a 
problem. 

The  nationwide  aspects  of  voter  discrimi- 
nation have  also  affected  the  Department's 
activities  in  the  last  five  years.  Responding 
to  a  portion  of  the  critique  by  the  GAO  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  utilizes  Its  pro- 
fessional resources,  the  Department  pointed 
out  that  since  "Section  5  does  not  reach  all 
Jurisdictions  .  .  ..  litigation  Is  required  to 
challenge  many  dilutive  apportionment 
plans."  It  noted  that  four  constitutional  di- 
lution suits  had  been  filed  since  1976,  that 
sixteen  were  under  "serious  investigation" 
end  that  a  study  had  been  completed  of  "40 
northern  and  western  states  to  uncover  dilu- 
tion problems."  As  a  result,  an  Investigation 
of  "three  northern  cities"  was  soon  to  be 
undertaken. 

IV.  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  most  salient  conclusions  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  foregoing  examination  are 
easily  summarized.  First,  the  present  avenue 
of  Judicial  preclearance  is  totally  Inadequate. 
Second,  the  administrative  preclearance  al- 
ternative has  sufficiently  served  the  interests 
of  neither  covered  Jurisdictions  nor  minority 
citizens.  Third,  both  methodological  weak- 
nesses and  political  vulnerabilities  of  the 
administrative  remedy  render  the  decisions 
of  the  Attorney  General  highly  suspect  from 
the  viewpoint  of  covered  Jurisdictions  and 
minority  citizens  alike.  Fourth,  as  statistics 
have  shown,  an  ever-increasing  rate  of  sub- 
missions for  preclearance  can  be  expected 
in  the  future.  This  burden  will  remain  in- 
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surmountable  If  the  Department  continues 
In  Its  role  as  the  only  viable  avenue  for 
preclearance.  a  state  of  affairs  incompatible 
vrith  the  expeditious,  considered  treatment 
envisioned  by  the  formulators  of  the  remedy. 
Fifth,  the  problem  of  unsubmitted  changes 
continues  unabated  and  the  Department  ap- 
pears unable  to  devise  a  monitoring  mecha- 
nism capable  of  assuring  compliance  with  the 
Act.  Finally,  the  question  whether  covered 
Jurisdictions  implement  electoral  changes 
despite  objection  from  the  Attorney  General 
remains  unanswered. 

The  Department  was  surely  correct  when, 
in  responding  to  the  GAO  Report,  it  arpued 
that  too  much  was  being  expected  from  the 
Voting  Rights  Section  and  that  the  Act.  as 
presently  structured,  "relies  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  voluntary  action  by  th?  covered 
Jurisdictions"  as  well  as  "private  lawsuits 
I  for  I  effective  enforcement."  Indeed,  sxich 
conclusions  merely  restate  in  another  form 
a  critique  made  by  a  staff  attorney  nearly  a 
decade  ago  who,  after  reviewing  the  Judicial 
construction  given  Section  5.  concluded  that 
"the  Attorney  General  |was|  playing  a  role 
in  I  Its  I  enforcement  ...  far  beyond  that 
originally  envisioned." 

Despite  the  serious  flaws  evident  In  this 
procedure,  however,  they  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
social  benefits  generated  by  the  preclearance 
requirement  clearly  outweigh  its  present  in- 
adequacies. Indeed,  the  mere  presence  of  pre- 
clearance has  a  deterring  effect  on  public 
officials  who.  but  for  its  existence,  would  be 
far  less  concerned  with  avoiding  discrimina- 
tory actions  resulting  in  impediments  to  the 
eflective  utilization  of  the  franchise  by  mi- 
norities. 

It  Is  the  authors'  proposal  that,  with  the 
exclusion  of  states  or  political  subdivisions 
having  a  de  minimis  percentage  of  minorities. 
Section  5  be  amended  to  provide  for  nation- 
wide application  and  that  political  units  be 
required  to  bring  a  declaratory  Judgment  ac- 
tion in  local  United  States  District  Courts 
for  preclearance  of  electoral  alterations.  The 
amended  statute  would  provide  that  any  state 
or  political  subdivision  desiring  to  Imple- 
ment a  voting  change  having  a  "potential 
for  discrimination."  be  required,  prior  to  such 
Implementation,  to  fie  a  complaint  naming 
the  United  States  as  a  defendant  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  In  which  the  submitting  Juris- 
diction is  located.  The  relief  sought  would  be 
identical  to  that  currently  found  In  Section 
5  proceedings,  namely,  a  declaration  that  the 
proposed  change  does  not  "have  the  purpose 
aid  will  not  have  the  effect  of  denying  the 
right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color." 
The  burden  of  proof  would  continue  to  fall 
upon  the  submitting  political  unit. 

Upon  filing  the  complaint,  appropriate  no- 
tice would  be  required  to  Inform  Interested 
parties  other  than  the  United  States  that  the 
political  unit  is  proposing  a  change  within 
the  scope  of  Section  5.  This  notice  should 
take  two  forms:  first,  publication  In  local 
newsoapers  for  three  consecutive  weeks:  and 
ssccnd,  actual  service  of  the  complaint  upon 
Interested  persons  or  organizations  who  could 
have  their  names  placed  In  a  "permanent 
realstry"  to  be  kept  In  the  office  of  each 
district  court  clerk.  Any  person  residing  with- 
in the  political  subdivision  or  any  organiza- 
tion exlstin?  therein  desiring  to  object  to 
the  proposed  voting  change  would  be  allowed 
to  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  within  sixty 
days  after  publication  or  receipt  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Appended  to  the  complaint  should  be  that 
Information  now  required  by  regulation  is- 
sued by  the  Attorney  General.  The  United 
States  would  be  allowed  sixty  days  to  answer, 
with  a  tolling  of  the  period  occurring  after 
one  request  for  additional  Information.  This 
tolling  period  would  also  apply  to  private 
parties,  and  any  supplemental' information 
provided  to  the  Department  would  be  served 


o.-i  those  persons  or  organizations  receiving 
the  complaint.  If  the  United  States  fails  to 
answer,  and  if  no  person  or  organization  in- 
tervenes within  the  specified  period,  the 
court  would  enter  an  uncontested  Judgment 
allowing  the  Jurisdiction  to  implement  the 
proposed  change.  The  rendering  of  such  Judg- 
ment would  not.  however,  preclude  subse- 
quent constitutional  challenges.  Obviously, 
the  Judgment  could  be  set  aside  as  provided 
in  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  60(b). 
in  which  event  the  action  would  be  calen- 
dared for  trial  as  though  the  allegations  of 
th3  complaint  had  b3en  controverted  in  the 
first  instance. 

Preclearance  actions  would  be  given  a  pri- 
ority setting  In  the  district  court,  with  a 
f.avuton,-  right  of  mandamus  available  to  in- 
sure promptness,  e.g.,  sixty  days  after  the 
Section  5  issue  is  Joined.  Decisions  adverse  to 
the  United  States  or  intervening  parties 
should  be  automatically  stayed  upon  filing 
notice  of  apijeal,  with  an  expedited  appeal 
granted  as  a  matter  of  right.  Expedited  ap- 
peals should  also  be  i^ranted  to  submitting 
Jurisdictions  desiring  review  of  adverse  Sec- 
tion 5  decisions. 

Moreover,  if  the  defense  should  Include 
constitutional  counterclaims,  the  Section  S 
portion  would  be  separated  from  other  issues 
which  may  be  reserved  for  later  determina- 
tion, in  any  case,  resolution  of  the  Section  5 
Issue  would  be  appealable  by  the  aggrieved 
party  on  an  expedited  basis  as  an  interlocu- 
tory order.  Where  the  appellant  or  appellants 
are  private  parties,  a  cost-free  transcript 
would  be  provided.  Appellate  courts  should 
handle  Section  5  appeals  on  a  priority  iden- 
tical to  that  currently  afforded  criminal 
cases. 

The  authors  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posal and  suggested  guidelines  for  its  imple- 
mentation would  facilitate  more  expeditious 
and  thoughtful  resolution  of  the  questions; 
surrounding^  Section  5  changes  In  voting 
matters.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  likely  that 
many  petitions  filed  under  the  revised  proce-j 
dure,  absent  any  objection,  can  be  disposed! 
of  summarily.  In  such  cases,  federal  preclear-! 
ance  would  be  expedltously  obtained,  with 
the  political  unit  free  to  Implement  tl-e  vot- 
ing change  upon  reasonable  notice  to  thg 
public.  The  proposed  amendments  would  also 
allow  a  local  district  court  to  determine  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  issues  In  one 
lawsuit,  something  that  is  now  forbidden  by 
Section  5.  Moreover,  If  the  latest  Department 
of  Justice  compilations  are  empirically  sound 
(51  objections  out  of  7.340  submissions  In 
1980).  the  minimal  Increase  in 'caseload  for 
the  federal  Judicial  system  which  this  pro- 
posal would  bring  about  Is  surely  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  procedure  which  Insures 
more  meaningful  participation  by  affected 
minorities  in  the  electoral  process. 

Resolution  of  Section  5  conflicts  would  be 
further  expedited  under  this  proposal  since 
the  burdens  heretofore  placed  upon  the  De- 
partment will  be  shared  with  those  most 
affected  by  the  Act,  namely,  minority  voters. 
Given  the  broad  provision  for  Intervention 
of  outside  parties,  the  protection  of  minority 
Interests  will  no  longer  hinge  upon  determin- 
ations made  by  "unidentifiable  employees" 
within  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Moreover,  with  the  United  States  retained  as 
a  defendant,  the  expertise  and  exnerlence  of 
those  attorneys  in  the  Voting  Rights  Section 
can  be  employed  where  they  are  most  needed : 
in  complex  matters  such  as  annexations,  re- 
apportionment and  redlstrlctlng  which  "ac- 
count for  over  two-thirds  of  .  .  .  Section  5  ob- 
jections." Finally,  the  nrovlslon  of  an  auto- 
matic stay  coupled  with  the  right  to  an  ex- 
pedited appeal  renders  any  decision  adverse 
to  the  United  States  or  intervening  minority 
parties  by  a  "biased  forum"  totally  meaning- 
less since  no  change  can  be  implemented 
until  It  receives  appellate  approval. 

An  award  of  attorneys'  fees  Is  also  critical 
to  effective  implementation  of  the  proposal. 


Since  "Congress  aepends  heavily  upon  pri- 
vate citizens  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
rights  involved."  the  1975  amendments  in- 
cluded an  incentive  for  private  parties  to 
bring  meritorious  actions  by  allowing  a  court 
to  assess  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  such 
actions.  This  provision  derives  from  the  rec- 
ognition that  "|fiee  awards  are  a  necessary 
means  of  enabling  private  citizens  to  vindi- 
cate these  Federal  rights."  The  Committee 
studying  the  proposed  amendments  found 
that  "fee  awards  are  essential  if  the  Constitu- 
tional requirements  and  federal  statutes  .  .  . 
are  to  be  enforced.  We  find  that  the  effects 
of  such  fee  awards  are  ancillary  and  incident 
to  securing  compliance  with  these  laws,  and 
that  fee  awards  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
remedies  necessary  to  obtain  such  compli- 
ance." 

As  the  Second  Circuit  noted: 

"Attorneys'  fees  are  awarded  to  recompense 
those  who  by  helping  to  protect  basic  rights 
are  thought  to  have  served  the  public  Inter- 
est. A  principal  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is 
to  encourage  people  to  seek  Judicial  redress 
of  unlawful  discrimination. 

"In  short,  Imposition  of  full  attorneys'  fees 
is  a  useful  and  needed  tool  of  the  court  to 
fully  protect  plaintiffs'  rights  as  American 
citizens  and  voters.  .  .  ." 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  at- 
torneys' fees  provision  is  a  two-edged  sword 
inasmuch  as  fees  may  be  imposed  against  a 
private  party,  or  his  attorney,  If  Intervention 
is  found  to  be  "frivolous,  vexatious  or 
brought  or  maintained  for  harassment  pur- 
poses." The  attorney  fee  provision  therefore 
operates  to  make  certain  that  frivolous  lit- 
igation will  be  minimal  while  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  initiation  by  private 
parties  of  well-founded  claims  of  discrimina- 
tory dlsenfranchisement. 

Finally,  this  proposal  contemplates  that 
the  problem  of  noncompliance  with  the  Act 
be  addressed  in  traditionally  equitable 
terms,  thus  forcing  political  units  to  realize 
that  such  failures  to  obey  the  law  inevitably 
pose  threats  of  dire  consequences  both  to 
the  political  unit  and  Its  citizens.  Further- 
more, It  would  seem  that  this  problem  will 
diminish  because  of  two  considerations. 
First,  as  noted  earlier,  there  Is  presently 
minimal  participation  by  minorities  in  the 
preclearance  process  as  currently  structured 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Under  the 
proposal,  a  substantial  measure  of  partici- 
pation by  minorities  in  the  process  should 
result  In  a  "brooding  presence"  ever  ready  to 
raise  the  noncompliance  issue  in  a  readlly- 
Bccessable  forum.  Second,  familiarity  with 
the  local  district  court  as  the  forum  In  which 
all  disputes  may  be  resolved  by  traditional 
mean^  as  opposed  to  the  current  alien  and 
distant  administrative  remedy  should  en- 
hance participation  in  the  preclearance 
process. 

V.  CONCLUSION 

The  federal  Judiciary  has  historically  been 
the  guardian  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  citizens.  In  that  capacity,  no  more  im- 
portant business  concerns  the  courts  than 
the  vital  function  of  shielding  from  unlaw- 
ful state  action  every  citizen's  right  of  fran- 
chise. It  Is  time — Indeed  long  past  time — to 
invoke  the  full  authority  of  federal  Judges 
throughout  the  United  States  In  an  effort 
to  realize  the  fundamental  objectives  of  Sec- 
tion 5.  The  process  of  administrative  pre- 
clearance represents  an  unfortunate  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  utilize  that 
sesment  of  government  traditionally  vested 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  federal  rights. 
The  tlms  for  change  Is  now. 
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minutes,  with  statements  tiierein  lim- 
ited to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  until  11:45  a.m.  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  5 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL'S 
REPORT  ON  U.S.  ARCTIC  OIL  AND 
GAS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  National  Petroleum  Council 
(NPC)  met  to  discuss  and  review  its  re- 
Ijort  entitled  "U.S.  Arctic  Oil  and  Gas." 
The  NPC  then  presented  the  report  to 
the  Secretarj'  of  Energy,  per  the  request 
of  that  ofBce  of  April  9,  1980.  On  that 
date,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  requested 
that  the  NPC  undergo  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  Arctic  in  terms  of  resource  assess- 
ment, available  recovery  technology  and 
environmental  impacts  of  hydrocarbon 
exploration.  Secretary  of  Energy,  James 
Edwards  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
James  Watt  were  present  this  morning 
and  praised  the  NPC  for  the  results  con- 
tained in  their  report  on  the  Arctic. 

Today  I  am  applauding  the  NPC  for 
their  efforts  on  this  much  needed  as- 
sessment of  our  Arctic  energy  potential. 
Specifically.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  to 
be  extremely  significant  that  the  NPC 
estimates  that  there  are  24  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  109  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  U.S.  Arc- 
tic. There  has  been  further  speculation 
by  some  members  of  the  NPC  that  one- 
half  of  the  undiscovered  hydrocarbons 
in  this  country  may  be  found  in  the 
Arctic,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Senate  on  April 
29,  1981,  it  is  my  intention  to  make  the 
development  of  a  national  Arctic  re- 
search policy  one  of  my  priorities  in  the 
97th  Congress.  The  NPC  report  simply 
reinforces  the  need  for  such  a  policy.  The 
report  recommends  that  continued  pri- 
vate and  public  Arctic  research  is  neces- 
sary and  important  to  the  national  in- 
terest and  should  be  encouraged.  The 
NPC  report  also  recommends  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  should  pro- 
vide necessary  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities and  governments  in  under- 
standing and  planning  for  the  signifi- 
cant community  development  that  will 
accompany  oil  and  gas  development  in 
the  Alaskan  Arctic. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  31.  1981,  I  in- 
troduced S.  1652,  the  Arctic  Research 
and  Pohcy  Act  of  1981.  The  purpose  of 
that  legislation  is  to  create  mechanisms 
necessary  to  develop  and  implement  an 
Arct'c  research  policy.  I  have  been  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  NPC  report  in  light 
my  interest  in  this  issue.  Having  studied 
the  report  recommendations.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  industry  shares  many  of 
my  concerns  relating  to  energy  develop- 
ment in  the  Arctic.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  closely  with  the  NPC.  the  sci- 
entific community,  and  the  Native  com- 
munity in  the  Arctic  to  make  a  stable 
and  sound  Federal  Arctic  research  policy 
a  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  summary  of  the  NPC  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follo'ivs: 

S'JMMARV  OF  NPC  Report 

On  April  9.  1980.  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  (NPC).  a  federal  advisory  committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  was  requested  by 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  a  compreiienslve 
study  of  Arctic  area  oil  and  gas  development. 

In  requesting  the  study,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  specified  that: 

"The  study  should  include:  resource  as- 
sessment Information;  an  engineering  eco- 
nomic analysis  for  exploration,  development, 
and  production  activities:  a  state-of-the-art 
presentation  on  the  adequacy  of  available 
recovery  technology  and  prospects  for  Inno- 
vative technology  required  by  the  harsh 
Arctic  climate;  an  assessment  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  Arctic  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tions and  of  the  available  mitigating  meas- 
ures; a  comprehensive  review  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  existing  oil  and  gas  tran  ;porta- 
tlon  infrastructure  and  proposals  for  iuprov- 
Ing  this  situation:  and  a  discussion  of  any 
international  Jurisdictional  questions  that 
may  affect  Arctic  area  development." 

The  complete  text  of  the  Secretaiy's  re- 
ruest  letter  and  a  description  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  are  provided  in  Appen- 
dix A. 

To  assist  in  its  response  to  the  Secretary's 
request,  the  NPC  established  the  Committee 
on  Arctic  Oil  and  Gas  Resources  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Robert  O.  Anderson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Atlantic  Richfield  Com- 
pany. Jan  W.  Mares.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fossil  Energy.  U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
served  as  Government  Cochairman  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  established  a  co- 
ordinating subcommittee  and  seven  task 
groups  to  provide  coordination  and  technical 
advice  for  the  committee.  Rosters  of  thess 
study  groups  are  included  in  Appendix  B. 

The  broad  membership  of  these  groups  In- 
cludes representatives  of  both  major  and  in- 
dependent petroleum-related  companies; 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments:  the 
academic  community;  the  environmental 
movement;  organized  labor;  consultants: 
and  Alaskan  native  organizations.  As  might 
be  expected  with  such  a  diverse  membership, 
all  participants  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
each  finding  and  recommendation;  however, 
this  report  represents  a  consensus  of  the  par- 
ticipants' views. 

GEOGRAPHIC    AREA    OP   THE    U.S.    ARCTIC 

In  discussions  with  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  during  the 
early  stages  of  this  study,  the  Arctic  area 
referenced  In  the  Secretary's  request  letter 
was  defined  as  seabed  and  subsoil  under  the 
resource  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  offshore  and 
land  territory  north  of  the  Brooks  Range  on- 
shore. Accordinglv.  the  terms  "U.S.  Arctic" 
or  "Alaskan  Arctic"  as  used  In  this  report 
Includes  the  Bering  Sea.  a  sub-Arctic  region. 

Due  to  differences  In  physical  environ- 
ment, operational  requirements,  and  In- 
dustry's expertise  In  the  Arctic,  three  geo- 
graphic regions,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  were 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  Re- 
gion I,  onshore  Alaska  north  of  the  Brooks 
Range,  Is  composed  of  the  coastal  plains  and 
the  foothills  of  the  Brooks  Range.  Region 
II,  the  Bering  Sea,  includes  a  broad  conti- 
nental shelf  less  than  650  feet  (200  meters) 
in  water  depth;  however,  the  southwest  por- 
tion of  the  region  falls  off  rapidly  to  extreme 
water  depths.  This  region  Is  characterized  by 
seasonal  ice  and  severe  storms.  Region  VI.  the 
offshore  area  north  of  the  Bering  Strait,  in- 
cludes the  Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas.  This 
region  also  has  a  continental  shelf  that  falls 
off  gradually  to  650  feet  In  depth  and  more 
rapidly  to  greater  depths.  The  majority  of 


this  region  Is  characterized  by  multi-year 
Ice  with  Ice  ridges  that  may  reach  a  thick- 
ness of  150  feet  (45  meters),  although  the 
area  very  near  the  coast  may  be  Ice  free  for 
as  much  as  three  months  a  year. 

TASK   CROtTPS 

Seven  task  groups  were  established  to  pro- 
vide specialized  expertise  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  report.  Experts  in  the  areas  of 
Jurisdictional  Issues,  resource  assessment, 
exploration,  production,  transportation,  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  economics  pro- 
vided the  data  and  support  for  this  report. 

The  Jurl-'dictiona!  Issues  Task  Group  de- 
fined, for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
territorial  and  seabed  and  subsoil  limits  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Arctic  area,  apply- 
ing principles  embodied  in  international 
agreements  and  In  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  The  Task  Group  also 
Identified  areas  of  state  federal  dispute,  na- 
tive claims,  and  land  withdrawal  that  may 
affect  oil  and  gas  operations  in  the  Arctic. 

The  Resource  Assessment  Task  Group 
made  estimates  of  the  conventionally  re- 
coverable undiscovered  oil  and  gas  resources 
in  the  Arctic,  utilizing  the  expert  opinions 
of  17  organizations  or  Individuals  that  re- 
sponded anonymously  to  the  NPC  Assess- 
ment of  Arctic  Oil  and  Gas  Potential  ques- 
tionnaire. An  independent  public  accounting 
firm  aggregated  the  survey  results  for  20 
geologic,  georraphlc.  or  Jurisdictional  areas. 
Using  Monte  Carlo  techniques,  the  Task 
Group  provided  resource  assessments  for  the 
total  Arctic  area  and  the  three  regions  pre- 
viously described. 

Petroleum  operations  in  the  Arctic  were 
examined  by  three  Task  Groups:  Explora- 
tion, and  Transportation.  Each  of  these  task 
groups  developed  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  factors  related  to  Arctic  operations, 
especially  the  limitations  of  conventional 
methods  and  the  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Innovative  techniques  to  be 
vised  In  the  Arctic.  These  task  groups  also 
developed  cost  data  on  Arctic  operations  and 
examined  the  effect  of  the  Arctic  environ- 
ment on  the  timely  development  of  oil  and 
gas  resources. 

The  Economics  Task  Group  utilized  the 
output  from  the  other  task  groups  to  de- 
termine the  economic  attractiveness  of  se- 
lected areas  and  to  calculate  their  econom- 
ically attainable  resources.  In  addition,  the 
sensitivity  of  these  results  to  changes  in  key 
parameters  such  as  timing  were  evaluated, 
and  total  capital  requirements  were  esti- 
mated. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Task  Group 
examined  the  Physical  and  biological  en- 
vironment In  which  petroleum  operations 
may  occur,  noted  the  effect  these  opera- 
tions may  have  upon  the  environment,  ex- 
amined the  risk  avoidance  and  mitigation 
techniques  that  can  be  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  Arctic  environment,  and  Identified 
environmental  data  needs.  In  addition,  the 
Impact  of  operations  uoon  Alaskan  native 
populations  as  well  as  legislative  and  regu- 
latory contraints  to  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment were  studied. 

The  work  of  these  seven  task  groups  Is 
the  basis  for  this  report  and  many  of  their 
findines  have  been  Incorporated  into  it.  The 
working  papers  submitted  by  the  Individual 
task  groups  for  the  use  of  the  Coordinating 
Suljcommlttee  are  available  from  the  office 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  A  list- 
ing and  abstracts  of  these  working  papers 
are  presented  In  Appendix  O. 

Findings  and  Recommendations 
findings 
It  Is  the  Committee's  Judement  that  oil 
and  gas  production  from  undeveloped  areas 
m  the  U.S.  Arctic  could  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  nation's  future  energy 
suDtjlv.  This  Judgment  Is  based  on  the 
analyses  set  forth  In  this  report  and  on  the 
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expertise  of  the  study  participants,  and  is 
supported  by  the  following  findings: 

Substantial  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources are  believed  to  exist  In  the  Arctic 
regions  of  the  United  States.  The  total  po- 
tentially recoverable  undiscovered  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  the  U.S.  Arctic  are  esti- 
mated to  b*  approximately  24  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  109  trUllon  cubic  feet  of  total 
gas.  or  a  total  of  44  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
oil -equivalent  gas. 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  there  Is  a  1  per- 
cent probability  that  the  total  undiscovered 
recoverable  resources  In  this  area  could  ex- 
ceed 99  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  oU- 
equlvalent  gas;  there  Is  an  estlmat'.;d  99 
percent  probability  that  the  total  undis- 
covered recoverable  resources  will  exceed  ap- 
proximately 13  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  oll- 
equlvalent  gas.  These  resources  constitute 
a  significant  portion  of  total  U.S.  undis- 
covered oil  and  gas.  It  is  felt  that  the  Arctic 
Slope  and  the  Bering,  Beaufort,  and  Chuk- 
chi Seas  all  contain  basins  with  significant 
promise. 

The  basic  technology  Is  available  to  safely 
explore  for,  produce,  and  transport  oil  and 
gas  In  most  of  the  U.S.  Arctic.  Industry  ex- 
perience m  the  North  Slope  area.  Cook  In- 
let, Gulf  of  Alaska,  Canadian  Arctic,  North 
Sea.  and  In  other  cold,  hazardous,  or  deep- 
water  areas  provides  the  basis  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  systems 
in  Arctic  regions.  Proven  technology  exists 
for  onshore  operations. 

Proven  technology  and  sufficient  Informa- 
tion and  technical  expertise  for  advanced  de- 
sign work  Is  available  for  the  Industry  to 
proceed  confidently  with  operations  In  water 
as  deep  as  650  feet  In  the  southern  Bering 
Sea  and  to  about  200  feet  In  the  more  severe- 
ly ice-covered  areas  of  the  northern  Bering. 
Chukchi,  and  Beaufort  Seas.  These  capabili- 
ties win  allow  development  of  prospective 
areas  In  all  of  the  northern  Bering  Sea,  most 
of  the  southern  Bering  Sea,  and  well  out 
Into  the  Ice-covered  areas  of  the  Chukchi 
and  Beaufort  Seas. 

Long  lead  times  are  required  prior  to  pro- 
duction In  the  Arctic  because  of  its  harsh 
climate,  remote  location,  and  the  large  scale 
of  the  projects.  Depending  on  the  location,  at 
least  9  to  14  years  will  be  required  for  plan- 
ning, permitting,  exploration,  development 
drilling,  design  work,  facility  construction, 
and  transportation  system  construction. 
These  timing  projections  are  felt  to  be  near 
the  mlnlmums  under  improved  business  and 
regulatory  conditions;  even  In  an  emergency, 
development  could  be  accelerated  by  only  a 
few  years  because  of  the  unalterable  physical 
obstacles. 

Economic  analyses  Indicate  that  It  will  be 
attractive  for  Industry  to  develop  U.S.  Arc- 
tic oil  and  gas  If  sufficiently  large  resources 
are  found  to  support  the  costly  development, 
production,  and  transportation  systems  that 
are  required  to  operate  In  the  region.  Oil  and 
gas  operations  in  the  hostile  environment  or 
the  remote  Arctic  regions  will  be  much  more 
costly  than  those  experienced  In  other  cli- 
mates. A  significant  cost  associated  with  de- 
veloping large  resource  volumes  will  be  the 
major  new  transportation  systems,  either  ma- 
rine or  pipeline,  required  to  move  the  oil  and 
gas  to  the  market.  Based  on  the  assump- 
tions used  In  these  analyses.  It  appears  that 
18  to  21  billion  barrels  of  the  24  billion 
barrels  of  potentially  recoverable  undiscov- 
ered oil  will  be  economically  recoverable. 

Of  the  109  trillion  cubic  feet  (TCF)  of  po- 
tentially recoverable  natural  gas  and  natural 
pas  liquids.  68  TCF  Is  non-associated  and  41 
TCP  Is  associated.  I.e.,  produced  with  oil  from 
the  same  reservoir.  Under  the  assumptions 
use!  in  these  analyses.  10  TCF  of  non-associ- 
ated gas  will  be  economically  recoverable.  At 
a  10  percent  rate  of  return  criterion,  22  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  oil-equivalent  gas  are 
estimated  to  be  economic.  Certain  key  as- 
sumptions  made  and   bases  established  in 


these  economic  analyses  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  Interpreting  the  economic  findings 
since  they  have  significant  effects  on  tne 
analyses  and  could  yield  low-side  estimates. 
In  this  study,  the  more  complex  economics 
of  associated  gas  were  not  evaluated,  nor  were 
the  economics  of  the  Incremental  use  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System  or  the  proposed 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
considered.  The  volume  of  economically  re- 
coverable gas  would  likely  increase  substan- 
tially if  existing  or  planned  production  and/ 
or  transportation  systems  are  in  place  and 
available  at  the  time  of  development,  since 
the  analysis  assumes  grass  roots  investments 
are  required  for  all  oil  and  gas  production 
and  transportation. 

Some  individual  companies,  utlUzlnj  their 
OA-n  Internal  assumptions  and  assessments, 
iiave  considerably  more  ontimistic  estimates 
of  economically  recoverable  gas.  An  optional 
portion  of  the  NPC  resource  assessment  sur- 
vey requested  participant  estimates  of  the 
economically  attainable  resource.  Limited  re- 
sponses suggest  that  14  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  34  TCF  of  non-associated  gas.  and  20 
TCF  of  associated  gas,  or  a  total  of  21  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  oil -equivalent  gas.  would 
be  economically  recoverable.  This  total  is 
\ery  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  detailed 
analyses  in  this  report. 

Pre-exploratory  resource  assessment  or 
economic  analysis,  while  useful,  should  not 
b2  given  undue  weight  In  the  decision  to 
open  a  basin  for  leasing.  Until  a  consider- 
able amount  of  exploratory  drilling  is  con- 
ducted in  each  and  every  basin,  any  assess- 
ment of  potential  resources  or  economically 
recoverable  resources  and  whether  the  re- 
sources will  be  oil  and/ or  gas  must  be  taken 
as  a  preliminary  estimate. 

Several  promising  sedimentary  basins  ex- 
tend across  international  boundaries  both 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  The  boundary 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  defined  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1887;  no  agreement  exists  as  to 
the  continental  shelf  boundary  with  Can- 
ada. No  promising  areas  were  identified  be- 
yond the  seabed  and  subsoil  under  the  re- 
source Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
they  are  defined  by  the  Draft  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

year-round  oil  and  liquefied  natural  gas 
tanker  operations  to  ports  south  of  the  Ber- 
ing Strait  are  feasible  and  practical.  In  se- 
vere ice  areas  north  of  the  Bering  Strait, 
year-round  tanker  operations  can  probably 
be  established,  but  the  ability  to  maintain  a 
continuous  uninterrupted  schedule  Is  un- 
certain. Significant  interruptions  of  tanker 
arrivals  would  require  additional  facilities 
If  continuous  production  from  a  field  Is  to 
be  maintained.  The  cost  of  these  facilities 
or  the  loss  of  revenues  resulting  from  pro- 
duction cutbacks  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  economically  recoverable  oil  and  gas  In 
marginal  areas. 

Many  benefits  can  accrue  to  Alaskans  from 
the  oil  industry's  activities  In  their  state. 
Some  of  the  income  from  lease  sales,  royal- 
ties, and  taxes  will  provide  additional  support 
for  government  programs.  Industry  opera- 
tions have  provided  employment,  a  source 
for  emergency  medical  aid.  and  communica- 
tions. Industry  personnel  and  equipment 
have  been  used  for  rescue  operations,  and 
company  personnel  are  usually  active  In  their 
local  communities. 

Native  Interests  exert  an  Important  in- 
fiuence  over  oU  and  gas  development  In  the 
Arctic.  Through  their  native-owned  corpora- 
tions, Alaskan  natives  control  more  than  40 
million  acres  of  land  throughout  Alaska  that 
they  wish  to  see  developed  In  a  manner  that 
will  meet  their  social  and  financial  goals 
Subsistence  activities,  particularly  hunting 
and  fishing,  are  of  vital  Importance  In  pre- 
serving their  cultural  heritage  and  Integrity. 
The  oil  and  gas  Industry  must  be  responsive 
to  these  Interests. 


Impacts  from  oU  and  gas  development  on 
the  lifestyle  of  the  Alaskan  native  population 
can  be  anticipated,  managed,  and  made  bene- 
ficial by  Improvements  in  communication 
among  all  parties  involved  and  by  careful 
long-term  Joint  planning.  It  Is  In  both  the 
communities'  and  industry's  best  Interests  to 
develop  good  practical  planning  capabilities 
In  order  to  prepare  for  future  petroleum  de- 
velopments. Such  planning  is  necessary  to 
help  alleviate  citizen  concern  about  their 
lifestyle  and  livelihood  and  to  maximize  op- 
portunities for  these  citizens  resulting  from 
the  development  activities  while  avoiding 
adverse  impacts. 

The  Arctic  environment  Is  Important  and 
sensitive,  but  impacts  from  the  development 
of  oil  and  gas  resources  can  be  minimized  or 
avoided.  The  ecology  in  this  region,  both  on- 
shore and  offshore,  is  important.  Although 
accelerated  activities  in  undeveloped  areas 
will  require  an  extension  of  existing  Informa- 
tion and  technology,  no  problems  are  per- 
ceived that  are  beyond  the  demonstrated 
capability  of  the  industry  to  solve.  Prudent 
designs  and  methods  of  operation  will  allow 
oil  and  gas  development  to  co-exist  with 
commercial  fisheries,  recreational  activities, 
and  subsistence  needs  that  are  dependent  on 
biological  resources. 

A  complicated  regulatory  system  created 
by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  to 
control  oil  and  gas  activities  has  delayed 
and  added  to  the  cost  of  Arctic  oil  and  gas 
development.  This  system  Is  made  more  com- 
plex by  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  by  limited 
coordination  between  agencies,  and  by  the 
lack  of  a  clear  federal  policy  regarding  Arctic 
development.  There  appears  to  be  unani- 
mous agreement  by  all  affected  parties  that 
this  regulatory  system  needs  to  be  redesigned. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  assist  the  nation  in  realising  the  oil 
and  gas  potential  of  the  U.S.  Arctic,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  implement  and 
maintain  a  clear,  comprehensive  policy  for 
Arctic  oil  and  gas  development.  This  policy 
should  be  responsive  to  the  national  need 
for  domestic  resources,  consistent  with  na- 
tional energy  policies.  Expedited  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  resources  and  multiple 
use  of  Arctic  lands,  both  onshore  and  off- 
shore, should  be  an  Integral  part  of  this 
policy,  consistent  with  local  needs  and  con- 
cerns. State  and  local  governments  should  be 
encouraged  to  support  this  policy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Committee  makes  the  following 
specific    recommendations: 

A  stable  lease  schedule  offering  federal 
Arctic  lands  for  private  exploration  and  de- 
velopment should  be  established,  with  all 
areas  both  onshore  and  offshore  having  oil 
and  gas  potential  included  in  the  schedule. 
Areas  with  the  greatest  potential  should  be 
scheduled  for  early  leasing.  Scheduled  lease 
sales  need  not  be  delayed  until  compre- 
hensive Information  on  physical  and  biologi- 
cal environmental  conditions  Is  available,  or 
until  specific  site  information  Is  available; 
such  Information  can  be  developed  well  In 
advance  of  any  significant  onsite  work.  Ade- 
quate provisions  exist  under  present  law  to 
allow  withholdings  of  tracts  with  potentially 
significant  environmental  prob'ems  until 
mitigating  measures  are  developed. 

The  leasing  system  should  be  made  re- 
sponsive to  the  unique  conditions  encoun- 
tered In  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  in 
the  U.S.  Arctic.  Each  lease  sale  should  in- 
clude a  sufficient  amount  of  acreage  to  Jus- 
tify necessary  operating  systems.  Acreage 
offered  for  the  first  sale  in  a  frontier  area 
should  cover  all  major  exploration  prospect 
features  In  the  entire  basin  or  area  of  In- 
terest so  as  to  expedite  the  evaluation  of 
prospective  areas.  The  primary  lease  term 
for  OCS  leas2s  should  be  at  least  10  years  be- 
cause remote  operating  rreas  combined  with 
hostile   climate  require  lengthy  lead   time 
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preparations.  An  automatic  "suspension  of 
production"  provision  should  become  a  part 
of  leasing  policy  so  that  marginal  discovered 
resources  can  be  retained  by  the  lease  owner 
until  economic  transportation  can  be  Justi- 
fied. 

A  comprehensive  exploratory  drilling  ef- 
fort extending  to  all  areas  thought  to  have 
undiscovered  resources  should  be  under- 
taken by  industry  to  define  the  true  oil  and 
gas  potential  of  the  U.S.  Arctic.  Several  re- 
source assessments  of  the  type  prepared  for 
this  report  have  been  completed  by  others. 
Additional  similar  analyses  will  not  enhance 
real  knowledge  of  the  region's  resources  until 
the  promising  areas  have  been  leased,  tested 
by  drilling,  and  important  new  data  are  ob- 
tained. 

A  specific  existing  agency  should  be  desig- 
nated the  responsibility  for  expediting  per- 
mitting actions  In  the  Arctic.  A  common 
procedure  should  be  established  to  ensure 
that  both  Its  own  permits  and  those  of  other 
involved  agencies  are  expedited.  The  most 
Important  way  to  accelerate  and  improve  ef- 
ficiency Is  to  streamline  and  simplify  the 
laws  and  regulatory  processes  relating  to  leas- 
ing and  permitting.  Overlapping  responsibil- 
ities of  regulatory  agencies  should  be  elim- 
inated. Such  changes  would  allow  govern- 
ment to  be  more  pragmatic  In  Its  decision 
making.  Statutes  and  procedures  that  un- 
necessarily delay  operations  or  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  Arctic  should  be  modified  or 
eliminated.  Deadlines  should  be  set  for  pro- 
cedural requirements  and  for  approvals.  Such 
initiatives  s'aould  be  aimed  at  expediting 
energy  development  while  fully  responding 
to  substantive  environmental  and  socio-eco- 
nomic needs. 

Government  agencies  with  legislated 
responsibilities  for  conducting  operations  in 
support  of  exploration,  production,  and 
transportation  activities  In  the  Arctic  should 
be  organized  and  staffed  to  meet  in  a  timely 
manner  those  responsibilities.  Some  of  these 
responsibilities  Include  search  and  rescue,  oil 
spill  surveillance,  weather  and  ice  forecast- 
ing, structure  accreditation,  vessel  Inspec- 
tion, preparation  of  environmental  Impact 
statements,  and  surface  and  air  navigational 
aids. 

Continued  private  and  public  Arctic  re- 
search Is  Important  to  the  national  In- 
terest and  should  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported where  necessary.  Research  and  devel- 
opment In  Arctic  technology  for  operations 
In  hostile  environments  will  lead  to  evolu- 
tionary Improvements  in  operating  systems. 
Efforts  to  enhance  knowledge  of  ice  con- 
ditions. Ice  properties,  and  Ice  forces  should 
be  stressed.  Biological  research  and  mon- 
itoring should  be  continued.  Federally 
funded  research  programs  should  focus  on 
collection  and  characterization  of  funda- 
mental data  and  testing  programs  of  broad 
Issue.  Timely  and  rapid  dissemination  of  In- 
formation obtained  by  government  agencies 
should  be  required. 

The  federal  and  state  governments  should 
provide  necessary  assistance  to  local  com- 
munities and  governments  In  understanding 
and  planning  for  the  community  develop- 
ment that  will  evolve  with  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  determining  the  most  efficient 
means  of  funding  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuous planning  efforts. 

Sources  of  funding  should  be  Identified 
for  government  and  community  programs 
and  activities  related  to  development  of  oil 
and  gas  In  the  U.S.  Arctic.  Both  lease  sales 
and  production  royalties  provide  substantial 
sources  of  funds  directly  attributable  to  oil 
and  gas  Industry  activities.  A  portion  of 
these  direct  revenues  could  be  used  to  en- 
sure that  aoproorlate  governmental  support 
Is  provided.  Stability  of  funding  Is  required 
for  effective  execution  of  these  programs. 


More  detailed  findings  and  recomr.ienda- 
tions  can  be  found  in  the  chapters  of  this 
report. 

Arctic  oil  and  gas  exploration  began  in 
Alaska  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's 
(USGS)  surface  work  in  1901.  In  1&04,  oil 
seeps  were  found  on  what  is  now  tlie  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska  (NPRA). 
This  23.6-million-acre  area  was  designated 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Number  4 
(NPR-4)  by  E.xecutive  Order  in  19?3.  and 
5om3  geological  mapping  occurred  .hortly 
thereafter.  From  1944  until  1953.  the  Navy, 
in  conjunction  with  ci\'ilian  drilling  con- 
tractors, conducted  an  extensive  ger  logical 
mapping  and  exploratory  drilling  p.ograrn 
on  the  NPR-4.  Renewed  government  explo- 
ration in  the  NPRA  was  undertaken  in  the 
19708.  Commercial  quantities  of  oil  and  gas 
were  not  found. 

During  1949  and  1950,  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop a  natural  gas  fuel  supply  for  the  Navy's 
Barrow  Camp,  several  test  wells  wera  drilled 
in  the  vicinity.  These  South  Barrow  wells 
were  the  first  development  wells  drilled  and 
completed  In  the  U.S.  Arctic.  They  furnished 
proof  that  hydrocarbons  could  be  pi  xluced 
in  the  Arctic  region. 

In  1968.  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field  was  dis- 
covered east  of  the  NPRA.  After  ths  field 
was  discovered,  two  alternate  transpo  -tatlon 
options  were  considered;  tanker  movement 
through  the  Northwest  Passage,  and  pipelin- 
ing across  Alaska  to  an  Ice-free  port.  The 
pipeline  option  was  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
reliability,  and  pipe  was  ordered.  The  design 
called  for  a  48-lnch-diameter  line  with  a  po- 
tential capacity  of  2  million  barrels  per  day. 
initially  equipped  to  deliver  1.2  million  bar- 
rels per  day  across  an  800-mllie  route  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  an  Ice-free  terminal  In  Val- 
dez.  Alaska. 

Opposition  to  the  pipeline  by  environ- 
mentalists and  disputes  over  land  ownership 
led  to  a  series  of  legislative,  environmental. 
and  Judicial  hearings  that  delayed  the  start 
of  construction  for  five  years.  Construction 
of  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  System  (TAPS) 
began  in  April  1974.  and  the  pipeline  was 
completed  and  went  Into  service  In  mld- 
1977.  Upon  completion  of  TAPS,  the  field 
was  placed  on  continuous  production. 

During  the  early  1970s  an  extensive  re- 
search and  development  program  was  car- 
ried out  by  industry  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems associated  with  oil  operations  in  the 
Arctic.  The  success  of  these  programs  is  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  some  350  wells 
have  been  completed,  and  oil  is  being  pro- 
duced and  transported  at  a  rate  of  1 .5  million 
barrels  per  day.  A  total  of  approximately  2 
billion  barrels  of  oil  have  been  moved  to 
market  as  of  the  end  of  1981.  A  second, 
smaller  field.  Kuparuk.  Is  now  being  devel- 
oped, and  production  Is  expected  to  com- 
mence In  1982. 

Develot)ment  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  and 
construction  of  TAPS  and  the  Valdez  ter- 
minal were  conducted  under  the  most  rig- 
orous design  and  quality  control  specifica- 
tions ever  Imposed  upon  onshore  petroleum 
operations.  Successful  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem has  been  achieved  and  It  represents  a 
model  for  future  land  pipelines  and 
terminals. 

RESOtJRCES 

An  evaluation  of  the  potential  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  the  sedimentary  basins  of 
the  US.  Arctic  was  made  based  on  a  review 
of  published  information.  USGS  data,  and 
a  survey  of  the  study  participants.  It  was 
established  that  as  of  August  1980.  16.5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  recoverable  oil  and  oil-equiv- 
alent gas  had  been  discovered  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  Of  this  total.  10.2  billion 
barrels  are  oil  and  354  trillion  cubic  feet 
(TCP)  are  gas.  An  additional  44  billion  bar- 
rels of  undiscovered  recoverable  oil  and  oll- 
equivaJent  gas  resources  are  expected  to  be 


present  In  the  Arctic.  Of  these  total  undls- 
co.ered  resources,  it  was  estimated  that  24 
billion  barrels  will  occur  as  oil.  and  the  re- 
mainder will  consit  osf  109  TCF  of  gas  and 
natural  gas  liquids.  Of  this  gas  total.  68 
TCF'  are  expected  to  occur  as  non-associated 
gas  and  41  XCF  should  Ije  associated  with  oil 
proauctlon. 

Although  there  are  at  least  10  highly 
prospective  areas,  the  largest  resources  are 
estimated  ro  occur  in  the  Beaufort  Shelf  and 
the  Navarin  Basin  Shelf.  It  was  also  con- 
cluded that  there  Is  a  1  percent  chance  that 
the  total  quantity  of  undiscovered  recover- 
able oil  afid  oil -equivalent  gas  could  ex- 
ceed 99  billion  barrels,  and  a  99  percent 
chance  that  it  could  exceed  13  billion  barrels. 
Thes;  undiscovered  resources  may  con- 
stitute as  much  as  40  percent  of  the  tola'  un- 
discovered recoverable  oil  and  gas  resources 
remaining   within   U.S.   Jurisdiction. 

Basins  appearing  to  have  a  low  potential 
should  not  be  ignored.  Additional  basic 
geological  information  could  cause  signifi- 
cant revisions,  either  upward  or  downward, 
in  the  estimates.  Confirmation  of  these  esti- 
mates can  be  achieved  only  by  extensive 
leasing  and  exploratory  drilling. 

TECHNOLOGY 

Large-scale  Alaskan  North  Slope  operations 
and  extensive  experience  in  the  Cook  Inlet, 
the  Canadian  Arctic,  and  the  North  Sea 
have  demonstrated  that,  with  an  economic 
incentive,  the  petroleum  Industry  can 
rapidly  develop  sufficient  technology  to 
safely  conduct  exploration,  design  and  op- 
erate production  facilities,  and  provide 
transportation  in  cold,  remote,  and  ice-cov- 
ered regions,  both  onshore  and  offshore.  The 
fundamental  techniques  of  exploration, 
production,  and  transportation  in  Arctic 
regions  are  not  significantly  different  than 
those  used  elsewhere.  The  novel  problem  is 
the  design  and  operation  of  systems  that  can 
cope  with  severe  sea  Ice. 

Continuing  research,  development,  and 
engineering  programs  will  provide  basic  In- 
formation and  technology  for  successful 
site-specific  designs.  Technological  advances 
that  have  the  greatest  economic  potential 
relate  to  Improving  the  ability  to  operaf 
exploration,  drilling,  production,  and  tranb- 
portation  systems  efficiently  during  all  sea- 
sons. This  requires  coping  with  low  tempera- 
tures, poor  visibility,  storm  waves  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  and  particularly,  the  extreme 
sea  ice  conditions  in  the  Chukchi  and  Beau- 
fort Seas. 

Exploration  technology  in  the  Arctic  re- 
quires that  the  usual  geological  techniques 
'u9  modified  to  accommodate  weather  and 
specific  environmental  concerns,  but  no 
unique  methods  are  needed  or  employed.  The 
same  Is  true  for  geophysical  work,  although 
seasonal  considerations  more  generally  con- 
trol the  use  of  heavy  geophysical  equip- 
ment on  the  tundra  and  affect  the  accessi- 
bility of  offshore  areas  containing  sea  ice. 
The  drilling  of  an  exploratory  well  In  the 
Arctic  differs  from  drilling  in  other  climates 
in  that  special  techniques  have  been  de- 
veloped for  drilling  safely  In  permafrost 
areas. 

Offshore  drilling  sites  must  be  located  in 
areas  free  of  sea  Ice  or  must  have  a  plat- 
form or  Island  as  a  drilling  base  able  to 
withstand  the  moving  pack  ice.  Remote  lo- 
cations make  logistical  support  of  opera- 
tions very  difficult.  These  considerations  lead 
to  substantially  higher- costs  than  those  en- 
countered in  less  hostile  regions.  Most  of  the 
future  geological  and  geophysical  technology 
that  will  Improve  exploration  will  not  be 
Arctic-specific  but  will  be  applicable  in  all 
areas. 

Production  technoloey  for  Arctic  regions 
reauires  similar  considerations  of  weather, 
and  climate,  especially  in  the  design,  con- 
struction,   and    Installation    of    production 
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facilities  under  adverse  conditions.  Installa- 
tions and  opcatlons  must  be  designed  for 
permafrost,  both  onshore  and  In  some  off- 
shore locations.  Offshore  structures  for  drill- 
ing, production,  storage,  and  loading  that 
will  successfully  resist  sea  Ice  are  a  major 
requirement.  It  should  be  possible  to  develop 
safe  designs  for  offshore  production  islands 
or  platforms  within  the  time  period  required 
to  lease,  explore,  and  delineate  a  major  oil 
or  gas  field. 

Additional  Information  on  sea  Ice  and  its 
stssoclated  problems  is  being  obtained 
through  research  programs.  These  research 
programs  should  be  continued,  as  they  are 
needed  to  compel  novel  designs  and  will  lead 
to  more  cost-efficient  operations.  Modular 
construction  in  temperate  climates  with 
transportation  of  large  modules  to  the  sites 
Is  a  proven  method  of  reducing  construction 
costs. 

Transportation  technology  for  oil  in  Arc- 
tic regions  has  been  successfully  developed 
for  onshore  pipelines,  as  demijnstrated  by 
TAPS.  Marine  transportation  has  not 
reached  the  same  level  of  development.  Ap- 
propriate tankers  and  icebreakers  can  be  de- 
signed to  provide  year-round  reliable  opera- 
tions to  ports  south  of  the  Bering  Strait 
handling  either  crude  oil  or  liquefied  natural 
gas.  Marine  vessel  operations  north  of  the 
Bering  Strait  appear  less  reliable,  and  there 
Is  a  need  for  more  Icebreaker  experience  In 
this  area  before  tankers  are  considered  an 
attractive  transportation  system.  Marine 
pipeline  operations  In  the  Arctic  should  be 
similar  to  operations  In  the  North  Sea  and 
Cook  Inlet,  but  will  be  more  difficult  and 
demanding  because  weather  and  logistics  are 
more  severe.  As  In  the  ca.se  of  exploration 
and  production,  extended  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics,  conditions,  and  dynamics  of 
sea  ice  is  needed  to  optimize  and  ensure 
reliability  In   Arctic  marine  operations. 

ECONOMICS 

Limited  economic  evaluations  of  the  Arc- 
tic oil  and  gas  resources  were  made  based 
on  assessments  of  potential  resources,  costs, 
and  schedules  for  operations  developed  in 
this  study.  These  evaluations  demonstrate 
that  large  reserves  are  required  to  support  the 
high  cost  of  oil  and  gas  field  development 
and  associated  transportation  systems. 
When  transportation  systems  can  be  shared 
by  producing  areas,  significantly  improved 
economics  are  obtained. 

The  economic  resource  base  was  calculated 
by  combining  the  reserve  evaluations  with 
the  resource  asse.ssments.  Estimates  of  the 
capital  investment  required  for  exploration, 
production,  and  transportation  facilities 
were  developed  and  the  sensitivity  of  the 
economics  to  various  factors  were  evaluated. 

In  evaluation  of  the  oil  resources,  the  eco- 
nomic resource  base  analysis  showed  that 
when  applying  a  10  percent  return  as  an  In- 
vestment criterion  and  deleting  presently 
Infeaslble  areas,  the  total  risked  mean  as- 
sessment was  reduced  from  24  billion  bar- 
rels to  21  billion  barrels.  At  a  15  percent  re- 
turn It  was  reduced  to  18  billion  barrels  of 
economically  recoverable  oil.  The  analysis 
indicates  little  opportunity  for  a  20  percent 
rate  of  return  to  be  achieved.  These  results 
assume  that  grass  roots  Investments  are  re- 
quired for  all  oil  production  and  trans- 
portation and  that  no  incremental  use  of 
the  TAPS  line  would  be  possible  at  the  time 
of  development. 

Evaluation  of  non-associated  gas  resources 
showed  that  when  applying  a  10  percent  re- 
turn criterion,  the  risked  mean  assessment  of 
68  TCP  of  potentially  recoverable  non -asso- 
ciated gas  is  reduced  to  10  TCP  of  economi- 
cally recoverable  gas.  In  no  case  was  a  15 
percent  rate  of  return  shown  to  be  achieved. 
No  evaluation  was  made  of  the  more  complex 
economics  of  producing  associated  gas.  which 
could  Improve  the  prospects  of  gas  develop- 
ment.  Gas   transportation   from  the   North 


Slope  was  evaluated  only  on  the  basis  of 
transporting  LNG  by  tanker  from  different 
ports.  No  case  comparable  to  the  proposed 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
(ANGTS)  was  developed,  nor  were  evalua- 
tions of  the  economics  of  the  Incremental 
use  of  the  ANGTS  line  developed.  Use  of  this 
system  could  substantially  Increase  the  eco- 
nomically recoverable  gas. 

Although  considerable  variation  was 
shown  In  the  economics  for  different  areas, 
the  uncertainties  Inherent  in  estimating  all 
factors  in  frontier  basins,  especially  the  un- 
discovered resource  base,  suggest  that  none 
of  the  projective  basins  should  be  excluded 
from  early  leasing  and  exploration. 

IMPACTS 

While  benefits  of  oil  and  gas  operations 
have  been  demonstrated,  it  is  inevitable  that 
substantial  oil  and  gas  development  in  the 
U.S.  Arctic  regions  will  have  some  impact  on 
rural  Alaskan  populations  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding environment.  The  experience  of  the 
petroleum  industry  In  recent  years  demon- 
strates that  such  Impacts  can  be  managed  in 
a  beneficial  manner  with  minimal  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment. 

The  Arctic  area  contains  about  45,000  in- 
habitants located  in  six  regional  centers  and 
about  60  small  villages.  This  population  is 
distributed  over  thousands  of  square  miles 
along  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts 
of  Alaska  from  the  Alaskan/Canadian  border 
through  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Because  oil 
and  gas  development  Is  likely  to  occur  only 
at  a  few  specific  points,  many  of  the  native 
villages  will  not  directly  experience  the  im- 
pact of  development. 

In  the  few  communities  that  would  be 
directly  affected,  expansion  will  occur  in 
community  structure,  shoreline  resources, 
local  labor  markets,  and  housing.  Employ- 
ment and  business  opportunities  will  evolve 
that  could  benefit  those  who  choose  to  par- 
ticipate. In  order  to  maximize  these  oppor- 
tunities and  minimize  any  adverse  impacts. 
it  Is  necessary  to  develop  adequate  long-term 
planning  and  good  Industry/native  relation- 
ships. 

Environmental  Impacts  can  be  minimized 
or  avoided  In  the  Arctic  by  operating  prac- 
tices that  have  been  and  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  in  their 
operations  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly at  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  TAPS  corridor,  the 
Cook  Inlet,  the  North  Sea.  and  the  Canadian 
Arctic.  The  Arctic  environment  Is  both  fragile 
and  biologically  important:  however,  the 
risk  of  significant  disturbance  can  be  mini- 
mized. Accelerated  activities  In  new  geo- 
graphic areas  will  require  an  extension  of 
existing  technology.  However,  no  problems 
are  perceived  that  are  beyond  the  projected 
capability  of  the  industry.  As  discoveries  of 
oil  and  gas  are  made,  additional  slte-speciflc 
data  win  be  developed,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, and  Information  .gathering  will  con- 
tinue. With  this  Information  and  a  continu- 
ing commitment  to  good  practices  by  Indus- 
trv  environmental  Impacts  should  be  negli- 
gible and  oil  and  gas  development  can  pro- 
ceed safely   and   successfully   in   the  Arctic. 

REGULATION 

Both  the  leasing  of  prospective  areas  and 
the  permitting  of  operations  In  the  Arctic 
are  under  government  control.  A  multitude 
of  statutes,  regulations,  and  policies  have 
been  developed  at  federal,  state,  and  borough 
levels,  re.sultlna;  In  an  elaborate  series  of  reg- 
ulatory constraints  that  have  Increased  costs 
and  delayed  all  aspects  of  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment. A  malor  impediment  to  Arctic  de- 
velopment would  be  removed  If  these  policies 
and  procedures  were  simplified  and  expedited. 

The  aggressive  leaslrm  program  undertaken 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  has  made  the  present 
Prudhoe  Bay  development  rosslble.  Most  of 
the  rest  of  the  area  onshore  Is  under  federal 
control  and  has  been  closed  to  development 
for  many  years.  A  limited  program  to  open  a 


portion  of  the  NPRA  is  under  way,  but  most 
of  the  highly  prospective  North  Slope  area 
under  federal  Jurisdiction  Is  still  unavail- 
able for  exploration  activity.  The  offshore 
leasing  schedule  as  of  July  1981  does  not 
oner  some  of  the  most  promising  areas  until 
1984  or  later.  Acceleration  and  slmplificallon 
of  leasing  for  these  areas  would  allow  oil  and 
gas  development  to  proceed  more  effectively. 
The  complicated  regulatory  system  that 
has  been  imposed  on  the  industry  needs  a 
complete  redesign  with  the  permitting  and 
leasing  agencies  operating  under  a  clear  fed- 
eral policy  to  expedite  Arctic  development. 
Revisions  in  statutes,  regulations,  and  poli- 
cies at  all  levels  of  i;;overnment  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  such  a  simplification.  Specific 
recommendations  for  such  revisions  are  made 
in  this  report. 


THE  NATIONAL  KNIFE  MUSEUM 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
recognize  the  National  Knife  Museum 
which  opened  this  year  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

The  National  Knife  Collectors  Asso- 
ciation is  proud  that  the  museum 
opened  its  doors  free  of  debt,  a  shining 
example  of  free  enterprise  at  work.  Be- 
cause of  its  location  in  historic  Chatta- 
nooga, the  museum  will  become  a  major 
attraction. 

Although  I  am  not  a  knife  collector,  I 
understand  from  a  well-known  authority 
that  knife  collecting  is  quite  an  enjoy- 
able hobby.  That  authority  is  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  has  an  extensive 
knife  collection, 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Nation- 
al Knife  Collectors  Association  for  their 
enthusiasm  :\nd  dedication  to  their  avo- 
cation. 


MAXTMUM  ALLOWABLE  RATES  FOR 
USE  OF  PRIVATELY  OWNED  AU- 
TOMOBILES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  as  of  December  6,  1981, 
the  maximum  allowable  rate  for  use  of 
privately  owned  automobiles  is  20  cents 
per  mile  instead  of  the  current  22 '2 
cents  per  mile.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  all 
senatorial  offices  explaining  this  order 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  3.  1981. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  to  Inform  you  that 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  has. 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  5707  of  title 
5,  of  the  United  States  Code,  Issued  regula- 
tions which  have  decreased  the  maximum 
allowable  rate  for  use  of  privately  owned 
automobiles  from  22 'i  cents  per  mile  to  20 
cents  per  mile  for  all  travel  on  and  after 
December  6.  1981. 

Under  the  authority  vested  in  this  Com- 
mittee by  subsection  1  (n)  (1)  8  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  by 
section  68  of  title  2.  United  States  Code,  the 
above  decreased  rate  is  hereby  made  effective 
for  Senate  travelers  for  all  travel  on  or  after 
December  6.  1981. 

Please  note  that  the  rates  for  use  of 
privately  owned  motorcycles  and  privately 
owned  airplanes  will  continue  to  remain  at 
20  cents  per  mile  and  45  cents  per  mile 
respectively. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
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that,  as  In  the  past,  the  above  rates  are  the 
maximum  allowable  rates  and  that  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  each  Senator  and  Chairman 
to  set  such  rates  as  will  most  nearly  com- 
pensate the  traveler  for  necessary  expenses. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


HUNGER  STRIKE  OF  ANDREI  SAK- 
HAROV  AND  YELENA  BONNER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  An- 
drei Sakharov  and  his  wife,  Yelena  Bon- 
ner, have  today  entered  the  13th  day  of 
their  hunger  strike  in  support  of  the  right 
of  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  her  Rus- 
slan-bom  husband  In  the  United  States. 
As  one  expected  would  be  the  case,  they 
remain  steadfast  in  their  commitment 
to  do  everything  possible,  to  give  all  they 
have,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  right  to 
emigrate,  the  freedom  to  love  and  marry 
as  one  wishes. 

Today's  New  York  Times  Informs  us 
about  the  isolation,  the  loneliness  and 
the  relentless  intimidation  the  Sakharovs 
have  experienced  since  their  banishment 
to  the  city  of  Gorki  last  year,  and  which 
has  led  now  to  the  hunger  strike  as  an 
ultimate  protest. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  com- 
ments today,  in  an  editorial,  on  the  hun- 
ger strike  by  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Miss  Bon- 
ner, and  makes  the  point  that  the  Sak- 
harovs' protest  "involves  an  almost  pure- 
ly private  matter." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  private  matter 
whether  a  26-year-old  woman  may 
marry  a  young  man  of  her  choosing.  That 
is  precisely  why  the  issue  is  of  such  mon- 
umental public  import — because  the  So- 
viet system  does  not  permit  private  lives. 
That  is  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
totalitarianism.  It  does  not  permit  one's 
thoughts  to  be  one's  own,  does  not  allow 
people  to  live  where  they  want  or  do  as 
they  wish,  except  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
State. 

Now  we  leam,  our  attention  drawn  to 
the  fact  by  Dr.  Sakharov's  heroic  action, 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  allow  a  marriage 
between  two  young  people  who  love  each 
other  because  the  stepfather  of  the  young 
man  has  challenged,  and  embarrassed, 
the  State. 

The  significance  of  this  vile  persecu- 
t'on,  at  this  time,  cannot  be  overstated 
For  we  are  witnessing  not  merely  further 
harassment  of  the  family  of  Andrei 
Sakharov,  an  historic  champion  of  hu- 
man rights  and  civil  liberties,  but  a  dem- 
onstration of  just  how  lightly  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  regards  Its 
own  formal  International  commitments 
and  treaty  obligations. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  should  engage 
in  such  flagrant  and  outrageous  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  accords,  which  guarantee  the 
rights  of  people  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
emigrate  freely  and  communicate  across 
borders,  at  the  very  moment  the  Soviet 
Union  is  sitting  down  with  the  United 
States  at  Geneva  to  negotiate  about  stra- 
tegic arms  reductions  in  Europe,  leads 
one  to  question  just  how  seriously  they 
will  treat  any  agreement  that  may  result 
from  these  talks. 

Why  would  the  Soviets  abide  by  an 
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agreement  to  dismantle  nuclear  missiles, 
if  they  cannot  fulfill  a  commitment  to 
allow  their  own  people  to  travel,  to  com- 
municate, to  emigrate? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  State  is  acting 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  harassment  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov. Senators  of  course  recall  the 
unanimous  adoption,  on  November  24,  of 
a  resolution  associating  the  Congress 
■fully  and  completely  with  the  hunger 
strike  protest  by  Andrei  Sakharov."  Yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  reports  that 
the  E)epartment  is  "angrily  protesting" 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  and  that 
Under  Secretary  Walter  Stoessel  has  per- 
sonally brought  the  Senate  resolution  to 
the  attention  of  Soviet  officials. 

I  ask  that  there  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  4.  19811 

For  Isolated  Sakharovs,  12th  Day  of  Past 

(By  John  P.  Burns) 

Moscow,  December  3. — After  a  decade  to- 
gether at  the  heart  of  the  human  rights 
struggle  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei  D.  Sak- 
harov and  Yelena  G.  Bonner  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  isolation  and  Intimidation 
that  descend  on  those  confronting  the 
system. 

But  the  distinguished  physicist  and  his 
wife  have  never  been  as  alone  as  they  are  now, 
sequestered  In  a  drab  apartment  In  the  sealed 
city  of  Gorky,  far  from  their  families,  with  no 
telephone,  staking  their  lives  on  a  challenge 
that  could  end  tragically  if  neither  they  nor 
their  Kremlin  adversaries  concede. 

TAKING    ONLY     MINERAL    WATER 

This  morning,  the  couple  entered  the  12th 
day  of  a  hunger  strike.  With  only  mineral 
water  to  sustain  them,  they  are  acting  in 
support  of  a  26-year-old  Moscow  woman, 
Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva,  who  has  been  barred 
from  emigrating  to  Join  Alexey  Semyonov,  a 
25-year-old  student  at  Brandels  University 
In  Boston. 

Mr.  Semyonov,  who  is  Miss  Bonner's  son  by 
a  previous  marriage,  emigrated  from  the 
Soviet  Union  four  years  ago  and  was  married 
to  Miss  Alekseyeva  In  the  United  States  by 
proxy.  The  Sakharovs  regard  her  as  a  victim 
of  a  vendetta  by  the  state  security  police,  the 
K.G.B. 

In  a  telegram  to  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the 
Soviet  leader.  Dr.  Sakharov  said  on  the  eve  of 
his  fast  that  his  action  had  been  forced  on 
him  by  the  separation  of  Miss  Alekseyeva  and 
his  son-in-law,  "the  cause  of  which  Is  1  think 
their  close  relationship  with  me." 

Prom  other  messages,  and  from  conversa- 
tions the  physicist  has  had  with  the  few 
friends  and  relatives  he  is  permitted  to  see 
In  his  administrative  exile  in  Gorky,  it  seems 
plain  that  his  motives  go  beyond  emigration 
for  Miss  Alekseyeva.  to  the  core  of  his  own 
struggle  for  dignity  and  Justice  under  Soviet 
law. 

Miss  Alekseyeva  comforts  herself  with  the 
thought  that  Dr.  Sakharov  could  not  have 
been  dissuaded.  A  slim  woman  of  Oriental 
features — her  father,  a  retired  lieutenant 
colonel.  Is  a  Buryat  Mongol — ^she  was  able  to 
visit  the  physicist  earlier  this  year  in  Gorky, 
the  Volga  River  city  that  has  been  his  place 
of  exile  since  early  1980. 

Since  the  fast  began,  she  has  gone  to  the 
local  post  office  here  each  day  by  pre-arrange- 
ment  to  dispatch  a  telegram  to  the  Sakha- 
rovs. She  prepays  for  the  response,  allowing 
them  to  keep  their  vow  not  to  leave  their 


Gorky  apartment  as  long  as  the  fast 
■continues. 

Por  a  few  days,  the  system  worked.  But 
since  Nov.  25,  Miss  Alekseyeva  has  learned 
from  friends  in  Gorky,  her  telegrams  have 
not  gone  through.  Two  days  ago,  by  slipping 
a  message  to  a  friend,  the  Sakharovs  were 
able  to  get  word  through  that  they  were 
"holding  on  cheerfully."  The  telegram  pro- 
duced a  bubble  of  hope,  but  the  feeling  that 
the  couple  "might  have  embarked  on'  a  road 
with  no  letum  soon  asserted  itself. 

"In  the  broadest  sense,  this  is  a  struggle 
for  human'  rights  and  legality,  not  just  for 
my  right  to  leave,"  Miss  Alekseyeva  told  a 
group  of  visitors.  Including  two  American 
diplomats  who  have  been  visiting  her  dally 
at  Miss  Bonner's  apartment  here  dtnce  the 
fast  began.  -': 

"For  two  years  now.  Andrei  Dmitriyevich 
has  been  trying  to  resolve  his  problem^  with- 
out resorting  to  extreme  measures."  Miss 
Alekseyeva  continued,  using  his  first  name 
and  patronomlc.  Russian-style.  "He  has 
written  twice  to  Brezhnev  and  several  times 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences:  he  has  appealed 
to  friends  abroad,  and  he  has  demanded  a 
proper  trial." 

She  paused,  glancing  around  the  apart- 
ment. Its  shelves  and  display  cases  crammed 
with  the  books  and  mementos  that  the  Sak- 
harovs chose  to  leave. 

"But  you  know,"  Miss  Alekseyeva  said, 
picking  up  her  thoughts,  "none  of  this  has 
changed  anything,  and  he  feels  now  that  he 
has  exhausted  the  possibilities.  Por  him.  a 
hunger  strike  Is  the  only  logical  step  left." 

BANISHED  SINCE  JANUARY    1080 

Dr.  Sakharov's  exile  came  without  warn- 
ing on  Jan.  22,  1980,  when  security  agents 
stopped  his  car  on  a  Moscow  street,  hauled 
him  off  to  the  airport  and  flew  him  to  Got-ky. 
The  action  was  taken  without  recourse  to  the 
courts,  which  have  the  power  to  banish. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  stripped  of  his 
awards,  which  include  the  Stalin  Prize  and 
the  distinction  of  a  threefold  title  of  Hero 
of  Socialist  Labor,  all  given  for  his  nuclear 
weapons  research. 

Now  60  years  of  age,  with  a  weak  heart,  he 
faces  the  prospect  of  living  out  his  life  In  a 
city  that  offers  little  to  the  taste  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  scientists  the  Soviet 
Union  has  produced.  Worse,  his  routine  in 
the  Shcherblnkl  district  in  Gorky,  six  miles 
from  the  city  center  in  a  new  housing  proj- 
ect overlooking  a  busy  highway.  Is  punctu- 
ated by  the  harassment  of  K.O.B.  agents. 

Although  the  Soviet  press  said  at  the  time 
of  his  banishment  that  Gorky,  a  metropolis 
of  1.4  million  people,  had  been  chosen  out 
of  "humane  considerations"  as  a  place  where 
he  could  pursue  his  research,  the  doors  of  the 
city's  academic  institutes  and  defense  re- 
search establishments  that  could  have  em- 
ployed his  talents  remain  closed. 

WORKING  ON  NATURE  OF  UNIVERSE 

He  pursues  his  Inquiries  Into  the  nature 
of  the  universe  In  the  four-room  apartment 
assigned  to  him,  with  nothing  to  fall  back 
on  but  the  books  his  wife  brought  from 
Moscow. 

By  order  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  the  nominal  legislative  arm  of  the 
Government,  the  physicist  Is  being  watched 
around  the  clock,  with  a  guard  at  a  desk 
outside  his  apartment  and  a  police  post 
nearby. 

Only  a  handful  of  visitors  are  allowed,  two 
of  them  Gorky  residents,  and  they  are  sub- 
jected to  searches.  Visiting  other  residents  of 
the  city  has  become  Impossible,  since  any 
contact  with  the  couple  invites  trouble  with 
the  police.  Even  shopping  or  walking  in  the 
park  are  difficult  because  the  security  p>ollce 
maV-e  a  habit  of  entering  the  apartment 
while  the  couple  are  out  and  searching 
through  their  belongings. 
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The  attentions  of  the  KGB.  are  pervasive. 
Agents  oil  foot  or  In  unmarked  cars  follow 
the  couple  wherever  they  go.  keeping  an  eye 
on  Miss  Bonner  when  she  exercises  her  free- 
dom to  travel  to  Moscow.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  physicist  went  to  the  station  to  see 
his  wife  and  his  80-year-old  mother-in-law 
board  a  train,  an  agent  drew  a  gun  and  mo- 
tioned him  away  from  the  car. 

RADIO  A  LIFtLINE  TO  OUTSIDE  WORLD 

The  couples  lifeline  to  the  world  outside, 
cs  for  many  Russians,  Is  their  short-wave 
radio.  This  proved  a  limited  asset  when  they 
encountered  an  electrical  Interference  inside 
the  apartment,  making  It  difficult  and  some- 
times impoislble  to  pick  up  broadcast.',. 

In  one  of  his  early  messages  to  foreign  re- 
porters here.  Dr.  Sakharov  compared  his  cir- 
cumstances In  Gorky  to  being  in  a  ■gilded 
cage."  But  from  his  own  descriptions,  and 
from  those  of  his  visitors,  the  analogy  applies 
only  If  the  Sakharovs'  life  In  Gorky  is  com- 
pared with  what  they  would  have  en- 
countered If  they  had  been  tried,  convicted 
and  banished  to  a  remoter  region. 

Even  In  Gorky,  exile  seems  calculated  to 
induce  strains.  After  years  of  living  in  secret 
weapons  research  centers,  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  bodyguards.  Dr.  Gakharov  might  be 
belter  prepared  to  deal  wltii  the  anxieties 
than  others.  But  some  clue  to  the  effect  can 
be  taken  from  Interviews  In  his  early  days 
as  an  activist,  when  he  cited  the  pleasures 
of  being  back  in  Moscow,  amid  colleagues, 
family  and  friends. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  3.  1981 1 
Washington   Talk 

The  State  Department  is  quietly  and 
angrily  protesting  the  treatment  of  Andrei 
D.  Sakharov.  the  dissident  Soviet  physicist 
tnd  Nobel  Prize  winner  who  Is  on  a  hunger 
strike  in  the  Indxistrlal  city  of  Gorky.  Mr. 
Sakharov.  who  started  his  protest  on  Nov. 
22.  Is  pressing  the  Soviet  Government  to 
allow  the  woman  who  married  his  stepson 
by  proxy  to  Join  her  husband,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Brandels  University. 

Last  Friday  night.  Walter  Stoessel.  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
called  in  the  Soviet  minister-counselor. 
Alexander  A.  Bessmertnykh.  and  "took  him 
to  task"  over  the  treatment  of  the  ailing 
Dr.  Sakharov.  according  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment official.  Mr.  Stoessel  also  sought  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  the  unanimously  approved 
Senate  resolution  expressing  strong  support 
for  Dr.  Sakharov  and  protesting  Soviet  "har- 
assment and  persecution"  of  the  60-year-old 
•dentist,  Mr.  Bessmertnykh  declined  to  take 
the  copy. 

In  sponsoring  the  Senate  resolution. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  said  of  the  Russians: 
"What  are  we  to  think  of  their  real  inten- 
tions at  the  arms  talks  in  Geneva  If  they 
allow  Sakharov  to  die  rather  than  give  an 
exit  visa  to  a  girl  in  her  20's?"  He  added: 
"This  would  also  put  a  stop  to  scientific 
exchanges.  I  can't  imagine  any  self-respect- 
ing American  scientist  setting  foot  on  Soviet 
eoU  If  the  Soviets  allow  Sakharov  to  die." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  4,  1981  ] 
The  Sakrarovs'  Hunger  Strike 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bon- 
ner, are  said  to  be  holding  up  well  in  the 
second  week  of  a  hunger  strike  that  has  wor- 
ried and  possibly  puzzled  his  many  admirers. 
Dr.  Sakharov  distinguished  himself  first  In 
the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment and  then  In  its  fledgling  human  rights 
movement.  His  call  for  International  peace 
and  domestic  Justice  brought  him  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  He  has  been  called  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  figures  In  the  long  tradition 
of  Russian  Intelligentsia.  It  must  be  some 
truly  cosmic  concern,  one  might  think,  that 


has  driven  him  to  threaten  his  health  with 
such  an  extreme  gesture.  But  no,  his  protest 
involves  an  almost  purely  private  matter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sakharov  are  fasting  because 
the  Soviet  government  refuses  to  allow  his 
stepson's  wife,  Yellzaveta  (Uza)  Alexseyeva, 
to  emigrate.  Liza  was  betrothed  to  Yelena 
Bonner's  son  Alexel  Semyonov,  when  he  left 
the  Sovleit  Union  three  and  a  half  years  ago 
for  Brandels  University,  they  were  married 
last  summer  by  proxy  under  the  laws  of 
Montana.  These  two  people  In  their  twenties 
have  become  pawns  In  the  Soviet  campaign 
against  its  most  Illustrious  dissident. 
°Dr.  Sakharov's  response  shows  a  great  deal 
about  his  special  character.  Unlike  many  of 
history's  titans,  his  concern  for  humanity 
hasn't  deadened  his  love  for  human  Indi- 
viduals. His  friends  marvel  at  his  "great 
heart  "  for  the  suffering  of  strangers,  but 
even  more  at  his  concern  for  those  nearest 
to  him.  The  case  of  Liza  may  be  especially 
urgent  because  he  feels  himself  responsible 
for  her  problems. 

His  conduct  In  this  case  shows  why  other 
dissidents  hold  him  In  such  awe.  It  also  casts 
a  sharp  light  on  the  nearly  universal  career- 
Ism  and  opportunism  of  Soviet  life.  Sakha- 
rov's reputation  for  decency  has  spread  so 
widely  In  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  regime 
scarcely  dares  to  strike  him  down  directly. 
The  government  Instead  hte  Imposed  an  In- 
ternal exile  unsanctioned  by  Its  own  courts 
and  countless  Indirect  harassments  such  as 
the  treatment  of  Liza  Alexseyeva.  According 
to  the  Sakharovs.  the  KGB  Is  even  spreading 
gossip  that  the  hunger  strike  Is  Yelena  Bon- 
ner's way  of  doing  in  her  husband.  The  won- 
der of  this  protest  is  not  only  that  the 
Sakharovs  are  acting  with  such  simple  moral- 
ity but  that  their  government  is  being  so 
petty. 

(Later  the  following  occurred: ) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  reports  from  Moscow 
today  that  Soviet  authorities  have  hos- 
pitalized hunger-striking  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  Yelena  Bonner.  This  is  according 
to  today's  edition  of  the  government 
newspaper  Izvestia. 

Earlier  today  I  made  a  statement  and 
placed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  reports 
from  Moscow  about  the  Sakharovs' 
hunger  strike,  which  was  on  November 
24,  the  occasion  of  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  by  the  Senate  calling 
on  the  Soviet  authorities  to  desist  from 
the  villainous  behavior  which  had 
prompted  the  strike. 

This  has  not  happened;  they  have  not 
ceased  their  persecution  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  his  family.  Indeed,  they  have 
now  escalated  the  harassment  by  re- 
moving Sakharov  and  his  wife  from  their 
home. 

All  the  Sakharovs  have  asked  is  that  a 
young  woman  be  given  an  exit  visa  as  is 
the  presumed  right  of  any  Soviet  citizen 
under  the  Helsinki  accords.  They  did  not 
do  so.  They  have  not  done  so. 

They  have  now  taken  this  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner  and  his  wife  to  a  govern- 
ment hospital.  What  is  happening  there 
we  cannot  know.  We  can  only  fear  the 
worst. 

As  I  said  earlier  today  if  the  situation 
does  not  improve  the  Soviet  authorities 
will  have  demonstrated  clearly  they  do 
not  understand  what  would  be  the  inev- 
itable consequences  in  their  relations 
with  the  West,  in  negotiations  with  the 


United  States,  in  their  ties  to  the  scien- 
tific community  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  if  Sakharov  should  die  or  if 
Miss  Bonner  should  die. 

Cleany  they  cannot  understand  the 
consequence  of  relations  with  this  body 
ix  a  unanimously  adopted  resolution  is  so 
easily  dismissed.  Ihe  Soviet  minister 
wno  came  to  the  Department  of  State  on 
Friday  night  a  week  ago  did  not  even 
accept  a  copy  of  our  resolution.  He 
claimed  to  know  of  the  matter  and  not 
to  need  one. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that,  of  all  his 
many  achievements  in  various  fields. 
Sakharov  has  said  he  is  most  proud  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  of  1965.  What  more 
ominous  event  coiUd  occur  at  the  outset 
of  the  new  round  of  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations than  for  the  man  who  personi- 
fies cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear 
arms  matters  to  be  forced  to  a  hunger 
strike  and  taken  to  a  government  hos- 
pital. It  will  inevitably  affect  those 
negotiations. 

We  wish  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner  well.  We  admire  their  courage. 
We  hope  theirs  is  not  a  doomed  effort. 

I  shall  now  read  in  the  Record  the 
Associated  Press  article  to  which  I  have 
referred : 

Moscow     (AP) — Soviet    authorities    have 
hospitalized    hunger-striking    Nobel     Peace 
Prize  winner  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
the  government  newspaper  Izvestia  reported 
today. 

It  said  the  two  were  taken  to  the  hospital 
"to  prevent  any  complication  In  their  state 
of  health." 

An  earlier  telegram  from  the  Sakharovs  had 
said  the  fast  was  aggravating  Sakharov's 
heart  aliment,  and  friends  had  warned  that 
the  hunger  strike  could  end  in  Sakharov's 
death. 

Sakharov.  60.  and  his  wife  began  their 
hunger  strike  Nov.  22  In  the  city  of  Gorky, 
where  Sakharov  was  exiled  In  January  1980 
for  criticizing  Soviet  Government  policies. 

The  hunger  strike  was  designed  to  protest 
the  refusal  of  Soviet  authorities  to  allow 
Liza  Alexseyeva  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  She  was  married  by  proxy  last  year 
to  Mrs.  Sakharov's  son  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage. 

On  Thursday,  a  family  friend  was  barred 
from  traveling  to  Gorky  to  visit  the  Sak- 
harovs. 

Sources  said  the  friend.  Maria  Petrenko- 
Podyapolskaya,  was  first  told  at  the  train 
station  that  no  tickets  were  available  for  the 
240-mlle  Journey  to  Gorky,  then  told  It  was 
"not  necessary  to  go  there." 

She  was  one  of  10  Soviet  dissidents  and 
Jewish  activists  who  signed  a  petition  this 
week  calling  on  scientists  around  the  world 
to  appeal  to  their  governments  to  support 
Sakharov. 

The  Sakharovs  were  last  heard  from  Tues- 
day. A  telegram  received  from  them  then 
said:  "We're  not  bad.  We  keep  our  spirits  up. 
We  keep  to  the  regimen." 

Earlier  this  week.  Informed  sources  said 
another  of  Sakharov's  friends  was  detained 
by  plainclothes  police  outside  the  Gorky 
apartment  building  where  the  fast  had  been 
going  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  H.R.  4995,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  4995)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  an  amendment  that  we  can 
consider  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  laid  down  and  then  make  certain 
that  my  conclusion  is  correct,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is  ccm- 
cemed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Texas  so  he 
can  lay  down  his  amendment  and  then 
we  will  await  the  arrival  of  the  Senator 
from  Missi.<;sippi 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  and  demand  recognition. 

UP  amendment  no.   750 

(Purpose:  To  permit  multi-year  contracts  for 
weapons  systems  with  termination  liabil- 
ities which  do  not  exceed  $100  million) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  that  one  Member  on 
the  floor  may  not  yield  to  another  Mem- 
ber for  any  such  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  certainly  correct.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka. Following  that,  the  Chair  recognized 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  was  on  his  feet  before  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Texas  being  rec- 
ognized Independently.  It  is  my  under- 


standing that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
was  yielding  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  what 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly said  I  suggested  that  the  Chair  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  amendment  down  so 
we  could  await  the  arrival  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  That  is  all  I  said.  I 
did  not  yield;  I  merely  suggested. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  May  I  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  manager  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  happy  for  the 
Senator  to  make  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
760. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  63,  line  9,  delete  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof:  "unless 
the  cancellation  celling  for  such  contracts  Is 
$100  million  or  less." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  time  limita- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
there  was  a  time  limitation. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  What  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside,  so  that  I  may  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk, 
and  that  when  I  have  completed  action 
on  that  amendment,  the  pending  amend- 
ment then  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6«0 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  Is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MATHtASl 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  649: 

On  page  28  after  line  11  add:  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  Sea  Launched  Cruise  Missile 
Program.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  In  the  nature  of  a  technical 
amendment,  delating  the  words  "Sea- 
Launched  Cruise  Missile  Program,"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"Sea-launched  Nuclear  Tomahawk  Land 
Attack  Missile." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  modify 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  28  after  line  11  add:  "None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  Sea-Launched  Nu- 
clear Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missile. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President,  one 
feature  of  President  Reagan's  stateglc 
nuclear  program  announced  on  October 
2  has  not  received  either  sufficient  public 
or  sufficient  congressional  attention: 
The  decision  to  "deploy  several  hundred 
nuclear  armed  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles on  general  purpose  submarines  be- 
ginning In  1984." 

This  decision  has  literally  been 
eclipsed  by  other  features  of  the  Presi- 
dents  packag.°.  But  the  negative  Im- 
plications of  this  deployment  for  arms 
control  and  for  our  long  range  national 
security  have  not  been  discussed.  It  is  an 
omission  which  could  come  back  to 
haunt  us  In  the  years  ahead.  It  is  per- 
haps an  omission  which  we  can  do  just 
a  little  to  rectify  today. 

Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Williams  m. 
In  testimony  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  said  that  these  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles,  or  SLCM's,  would  "pro- 
vide additional  survivable  nuclear  forces 
for  the  strategic  reserve  force."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  "the  latter  role  could  be 
pivotal  in  the  post  war  balance  and 
struggle  for  recovery." 

I  will  not  dwell  on  what  this  last  state- 
ment might  mean  with  respect  to  Rea- 
gan administration  plans  for  nuclear 
warfighting,  though  it  does  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  believes 
that  somehow  one  side  or  the  other  can 
come  out  ahead  In  a  postnuclear  war 
situation. 

I  do  want  to  make  the  point  that  we 
have  already  deployed  thousands  of 
highly  survivable  nuclear  warheads  on 
our  ballistic  submarines.  With  the  Tri- 
dent program,  we  will  be  adding  in  the 
1983's  to  our  capabilities  In  this  area. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  convincing  military  case 
for  its  SLCM  decision.  Indeed,  it  has 
made  almost  no  case  at  all.  But  most 
importantly,  the  administration  has 
given  little  Indication  that  It  has 
weighed  the  very  clear  arms  control 
drawbacks  to  this  SLCM  deployment  de- 
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cision  aga  nst  the  rather  tentative  mili- 
tary advantages  of  going  ahead. 

Arms  control  depends  on  the  ability 
of  each  side  to  verify  with  a  high  degree 
of  confidence  the  number  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  weapons  being  limited  by  any 
agreement.  In  both  SALT  I  and  SALT  n, 
the  United  States  pressed  for  provisions 
intended  to  safeguard  our  ability  to 
monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  treaty 
provisions  through  our  own  independent 
means,  including  satellite  surveillance. 

Verification  has  always  been  more  our 
problem  than  that  of  the  Soviets.  Our 
open  society  and  public  debate  permits 
the  outside  observer  to  Imow  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  what  our  weapons 
deployments  consist  of.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so 
forthcoming. 

Cruise  missiles  by  their  very  nature 
create  verification  problems.  They  are 
relatively  small  and  easily  transportable. 
It  is  impossible  to  verify  by  national 
technical  means,  such  as  satellite  sur- 
veillance, their  range  or  whether  they 
are  conventionally  or  nuclear  armed. 

SALT  II  addressed  the  verification 
problem  with  respect  to  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  a  way  acceptable  to 
both  sides.  Ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles are  on  the  negotiating  table  in 
Geneva  at  this  moment.  But  the  SLCM 
problem  remains,  and  it  is  a  serious  one. 

We  will  shortly  begin  placing  several 
hundred  nuclear-armed,  long-range, 
land-attack  cruise  missiles  on  attack 
submarines  and  on  surface  ships.  Once 
they  are  in  place,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  determine  by  na- 
tional technical  means  which  submarine 
or  which  ship  is  armed  with  the  SLCM's. 
All  or  submarines  and  all  our  ships  will 
become  potential  nuclear  launch  plat- 
forms in  Soviet  eyes.  This  situation  may 
temporarily  be  militarily  attractive  for 
us,  but  the  benefits  could  be  fleeting. 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  lags  be- 
hind the  United  States  in  cruise  missile 
technology.  Their  cruise  missiles  are 
crude  in  comparison  to  ours.  However, 
we  have  found  too  often  in  the  past  that 
our  lead  in  a  given  weapons  technology 
can  be  erased  by  Soviet  gains  in  the  same 
area. 

Once  Soviet  technology  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  they  can  duplicate 
our  relatively  small  cruise  missiles,  we 
could  have  a  serious  problem.  The  day 
may  not  be  too  far  off  when  we  will  have 
to  consider  every  Soviet  fishing  trawler 
operating  off  the  Great  Banks  as  poten- 
tially nuclear  armed. 

Clearly  if  both  sides  were  to  engage 
in  a  massive  deployment  of  long-range, 
nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles  at  sea, 
then  President  Reagan's  search  for  an 
arms  control  agreement  incorporating 
deep  verifiable  cuts  in  nuclear  arsenals 
would  become  a  practical  impossibility. 
There  would  be  little  possibility  of  veri- 
fying with  any  confidence  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  other  side. 

I  believe  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, in  its  search  for  readily  available 
solutions  to  our  perceived  strategic  nu- 
clear inferiorities,  has  not  yet  consid- 
ered the  arms  control  implications  of 
this  particular  decision.  As  is  too  often 


the  case  on  major  decisions,  the  unin- 
tended effects  of  the  decision  may  prove 
to  be  more  significant  than  those  con- 
templated by  the  decisionmaker  at  the 
moment  the  decision  was  taken. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  President 
still  has  an  opportunity  to  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in  mutually  con- 
trolling this  new  technology  before  sig- 
nificant deployments,  difiQcult  to  retract, 
are  undertaken. 

In  1969,  then  Senator  Brooke  of  Mass- 
achusetts made  a  determined  effort  to 
get  us  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  halt  the  MIRVing  of  ballistic  missiles. 
His  call  went  unheeded.  We  had  a  tech- 
nological advantage  over  the  Soviets  that 
we  were  determined  to  exploit.  But  that 
technological  advantage  was  shortlived. 
It  lasted  only  for  a  brief  span  of  time. 

Now  that  advantage  Is  gone  and  our 
land-based  forces  are  viilnerable  to  the 
Soviet  MIRVed  ICBM's.  That  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  famous  window  of  vulner- 
ability. 

So  let  us  not  repeat  the  same  error 
with  sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  and 
let  us  at  least  make  a  conscious  effort  to 
see  whether  control  is  possible. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  not  pursue 
this  amendment.  He  has  raised  once 
again  a  voice  of  reason  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  dealing  with  an  Important 
strategic  weapon  that  is  in  our  arsenal. 
The  strategic  arms  reduction  talks,  the 
START  talks  are  commencing. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  realizes 
that  our  current  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
cruise  missiles  do  not  violate  any  arms 
control  agreement  and  that  although  the 
SALT  II  protocol  would  have  permitted 
these  weapons  to  be  used  to  a  range  of 
600  kilometers,  that  would  have  expired 
on  December  31  of  this  year,  and  would 
not  have  had  any  impact  on  the  surface- 
launch  cruise  missiles  that  might  be  de- 
ployed as  the  Senator  mentions. 

The  Tomahawk  money  is  here  in  the 
bill.  The  administration  is  dedicated  to  a 
full-scale  discussion  with  the  Soviets  on 
the  weaponry  involved.  That  certainly 
is  within  the  scope,  as  I  understand  it,  of 
the  talks  that  are  going  on,  and  I  hope 
that  the  message  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  given  the  Senate  and  has 
sent  to  the  administration  will  be  heeded, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  weapons  that  will 
be  considered  in  the  arms  control  negoti- 
ations. But  we  would  not  want  to  uni- 
laterally make  that  decision  here.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  want  to  see  that 
happen  either. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I,  of  course,  appreciate 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  is  saying.  I  am  as  sen- 
sitive as  he  is  to  the  need  for  maintaining 
our  strategic  weapons  at  an  adequate 
level. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  as  a  matter 
of  law  the  arms  control  implications  of  a 
new  weapons  development  must  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency. 

These  particular  weapons  being  stra- 
tegic in  character  would  ultimately  be 
the  subject  I  presume,  as  the  Senator 
says,  of  a  new  SALT  negotiation  or  a 


START  negotiation,  or  whatever  name  It 
may  be  given.  But  we  are  not  up  to  the 
table  on  strategic  arms  negotiations  yet. 
I  think  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  for 
us  to  go  very  carefully  here. 

If  this  were  money  for  deployment  I 
might  feel  more  urgent  than  I  do  now 
since  we  are  talking  only  about  research 
and  development. 

Will  the  chairman  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee assure  the  Senate  that  he  will 
make  sure  that  the  law  is  complied  with 
and  that  the  arms  control  implications  of 
this  new  weapon  system  will  be  fully  ex- 
plored before  we  get  too  far  down  the — 
I  started  to  say  too  far  down  the  road, 
but  maybe  since  we  are  talking  about  a 
naval  weapon  before  we  are  too  far  into 
the  water? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  think  that  the  administration's  stra- 
tegic modernization  program  does  envi- 
sion the  ultimate  deployment  of  sea- 
launch  cruise  missiles  in  the  future  If 
they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 

As  I  indicated  the  arms  control  agree- 
ment that  was  previously  negotiated  but 
not  ratified  would  have  covered  cruise 
missiles  to  the  extent  that  they  exceeded 
600  iulometers  but  even  that  provision 
would  expire  on  December  31  of  this  year 
and  it  would  have  no  impact  on  the  plans 
that  were  in  effect  then  to  deal  with  the 
use  of  these  surface  launch  cruise  mis- 
siles from  the  water. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  the  Senator  said 
is  absolutely  right  and  I  agree  with  him. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  need  to  have  this 
moment  of  caution  right  now,  and  all  I 
am  asking  the  Senator  is  his  assurance 
that  the  law  will  be  complied  with  and 
that  the  arms  control  Implications  will 
be  studied  and  that  that  study  will  be 
made  available  to  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  is  our  goal,  which  is  to  see 
to  it  that  that  law  is  complied  with  and 
that  we  do  have  the  results  of  the  studies. 

I  also  assure  the  Senator,  however, 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
administration's  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program  is  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating our  resolve  to  restore  and 
modernize  our  defense  forces  in  the 
event  the  arms  control  negotiations  do 
not  bring  about  meaningful  mutual  re- 
ductions in  strategic  arms,  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand, missiles  of  this  type  would  be 
subject  to  that  negotiation. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that.  All  I  want  to  be  sure  is,  when 
we  look  at  the  array  of  weapons  which 
we  want  to  deploy  in  order  to  maintain 
our  strategic  position,  that  we  be  able 
to  choose  those  that  are  best  suited  for 
that  purpose  and  those  which  do  not 
have  unintended  consequences  as  the 
MIRVing  decision  did  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  raises  a 
very  valid  point. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  may  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ment concerning  compliance  with  the 
existing  law.  but  it  is  my  understanding 
from  the  testimony  that  we  had  before 
the  subcommittee  the  Secretary  has 
stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
curement and  the  ultimate  deployment 
of  these  sea-launched  cruise  missiles; 
that  is.  of  course,  subject  to  the  negotia- 
tions that  will  take  place  in  the  interim. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  we  always  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  arms  control  implications  of  any 
weapon  system  we  set  for  authorization. 
That  is  our  policy  and  will  continue  to 
be  our  policy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  appreciate  that  as- 
surance from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
that  is  the  reassurance  I  was  seeking.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  important  in  this 
case,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  there 
would  be  any  deviation  from  the  stand- 
ard policy  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
administration.  But  I  do  believe  that 
this  is  a  watershed  decision  that  re- 
quires extra  care. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator   from   Maryland  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  add  a  word  of  support  to  the  issue 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
raised  in  two  regards. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  cruise  missile  technology 
whether  launched  from  the  air,  land, 
or  sea.  I  think  it  is  both  a  tactical  and 
strategic  weapon  of  the  future. 

In  terms  of  strategic  concerns  I, 
frankly,  favor  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile  over  the  manned  penetration 
bomber.  I  have  supported  that  in  the 
past.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  SALT  U  treaty  and  the 
SALT  process.  I  think  the  Senator  is  to 
be  com.mended  for  raising  a  serious  con- 
cern here. 

The  reason  this  Senator  and  others 
have  urged  the  administration  to  get  on 
with  or  to  continue  the  negotiating 
process  is  I  think  partly  contained  in  the 
Senator's  concern  here — that  technology 
is  beginning  to  outrun  our  ability  to 
negotiate  limits  on  it.  While  on  the  one 
hand  we  believe  our  strategic  forces  must 
be  modernized,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
the  policy  of  this  Government,  this  ad- 
ministration, to  seek  limitations  on 
strategic  systems.  That  is  going  to  be 
harder  in  the  1980's  than  it  was  in  the 
1970's.  In  the  1970's  it  was  harder  than 
it  was  in  the  1960's  primarily  because  of 
increased  weapons  sophistication,  guid- 
ance systems,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

I  think  all  that  says  to  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  we  have  to  do  better.  We  have 
to  think  harder  and  more  clearly  about 
arms  control  implications  of  these  new 
weapons  and  how  to,  on  the  one  hand, 
modernize  and,  on  the  other  hand,  seek 
viable  limitations. 

So  I  identify  myself  with  the  concerns 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I 
share  them. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  strategic  arms  package  an- 
nounced by  President  Reagan  last  Octo- 
ber was  greeted  with  the  apolause  and 
support  It  deserves.  The  President's  de- 
cision to  cancel  the  so-called  racetrack 
basing  system  which  had  been  devised  by 


the  Carter  administration  for  our  MX 
missiles  saved  us  from  huige  budget  out- 
lays, massive  arms  control  problems,  and 
the  possibility  of  major  environmental 
damage.  The  decision  to  build  a  modified 
version  of  the  B-1  bomt>er — a  decision 
which  has  been  ratified  by  this  body — 
will  provide  us  with  a  risk-free  modern- 
ization of  our  strategic  Triad.  And  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  our 
command,  control,  Commimications,  and 
intelligence  (C3I)  systems  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  element  of  the  overall  package, 
for  as  the  GAO  recently  noted.  It  is  these 
systems  which  are  most  in  need  of  im- 
provement and  modernization. 

It  Is  perhaps  understandable  that 
amidst  so  mucJi  attention  to  so  many 
bold  and  sensible  decisions,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  deploy  nuclear-armed 
cruise  missiles  aboard  our  fleet  of  attack 
submarines  received  relatively  little  com- 
ment. This  is  an  important  decision  with 
potentially  vast  consequences,  yet  there 
has  been  virtually  no  discussion  about  it 
here  In  the  Senate. 

As  a  recently  completed  book  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  makes  clear,  we 
have  not  yet  thought  through  the  mili- 
tary and  arms  control  consequences  of 
cruise  missiles.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  the  nuclear  land-attack  Tomahawk 
cruise  missile.  It  makes  considerable 
sense  to  deploy  antlship  cruise  missiles 
with  conventional  warheads.  The  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  has  become  a 
vital  component  of  our  bomber  modern- 
ization programs.  But  the  decision  to 
employ  nuclear  land-attack  cruise  mis- 
siles aboard  our  attack  submarines  must 
raise  some  questions. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  our  attack  submarines  is  to  con- 
duct antisubmarine  warfare.  Related 
missions  include  reconnaissance,  convoy 
escort,  and  antishipping  duties.  The  at- 
tack submarines  are  stretched  thin,  but 
they  are  absolutely  vital  to  our  naval 
strength.  They  can  make  up  for  the  heavy 
mission  load  wliich  we  impose  on  them 
only  by  flexibiUty  and  freedom  of  ma- 
neuver. Anything  which  would  potenti- 
ally degrade  their  existing  missions  must 
be  examined  closely. 

In  the  short  term,  each  nuclear-armed 
cruise  missile  placed  aboard  an  attack 
submarine  displaces  a  conventional 
weapon,  such  as  a  torpedo.  Down  the 
road,  of  course,  there  are  plans  to  sup- 
plement the  torpedo  tubes  of  our  attack 
submarines  with  vertical  launching  tubes 
for  the  cruise  missiles.  Nonetheless,  there 
is  a  potential  constraint  on  the  weapons 
capacity  of  our  attack  submarines  If  we 
decide  to  deploy  land-attack  cruise  mis- 
siles al)oard  them. 

More  importantly,  however,  once  nu- 
clear-armed cruise  missiles  are  deployed 
aboard  these  boats,  they  become  part  of 
our  single  integrated  operations  plan 
(SIOP) — the  command  and  control  sys- 
tem which  governs  our  nuclear  forces.  A 
necessary  element  of  the  SIOP  is  regular 
and  ongoing  communications  between 
our  forces  and  the  National  Command 
Authority.  We  have  accounted  for  this 
with  our  strategic  nuclear  submarines. 
But  we  have  not  yet  accounted  for  it 
without  attack  submarines.  If  they  are 
forced  to  remain  in  regular  contact  with 


the  National  Command  Authority,  they 
lose  freedom  of  maneuver  and  they  risk 
detection  by  antisubmarine  forces.  In 
other  words,  integration  into  the  SIOP 
could  seriously  degrade  the  effectiveness 
of  our  attack  submarines. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  are  proposing  to 
deploy  nuclear-armed  cruise  missiles 
which  ace  relatively  limited  in  range. 
This  means  that  if  they  are  to  t)e  re- 
leased, the  submarines  which  fire  them 
will  be  forced  to  move  closer  to  the  shore- 
line. Yet  the  entire  thrust  of  our  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  modernization  program  has 
been  to  extend,  not  to  diminish,  the 
range  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 

For  instance,  the  C-4  missile,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Trident  I.  has  a  sub- 
stantially greater  range  than  the  C-3 
Poseidon  missile.  This  will  permit  the 
submarine  which  deploys  it  to  operate 
farther  away  from  Soviet  territory, 
vastly  Increasing  its  survivability.  And 
survivability  will  Increase  once  again 
when  the  D-5  Trident  n  missile  comes 
into  the  fleet.  These  programs  make  con- 
siderable sense,  for  they  stabilize  the  nu- 
clear balance.  But  I  must  question  a  nu- 
clear arms  program  which  runs  entirely 
contrary  to  the  logic  of  our  SLBM  mod- 
ernization programs,  as  the  sea-laimched 
cruise  missile  program  would  do. 

If  there  are  substantial  military  or  op- 
erational grounds  on  which  to  question 
the  nuclear-armed  land  attack  missiles, 
there  are  equally  substantial  arms  con- 
trol grounds.  We  are  all  familiar,  of 
course,  with  the  difficulties  of  verifica- 
tion raised  by  dual  purpose  weapons. 
While  it  bears  notice  that  the  Soviets 
have  deployed  nuclear-armed  cruise  mis- 
siles aboard  their  submarines  for  many 
years,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
we  should  seek  a  comparable  capability. 
When  we  do  so  imdercuts  the  primary 
military  function  of  our  attack  subma- 
rines and  further  complicates  verification 
problems. 

But  the  chief  arms  control  problem 
raised  by  these  weapons  relates  to  our 
so-called  theater  nuclear  forces.  The 
NATO  alliance  has  established  a  clear 
policy  aimed  at  ending  the  threat  posed 
by  Soviet  intermediate  range  missiles 
such  as  the  SS-20,  the  SS-4  and  the  SS-5. 
That  policy,  announced  in  December 
1979.  requires  a  two-track  approach. 
First,  the  alliance  will  proceed  with  plans 
for  the  deployment  of  comparable  mis- 
siles, the  extended  range  Pershing  II  and 
the  ground  launched  cruise  missile.  Sec- 
ond, we  will  seek  arms  control  talks.  This 
decision  was  both  ratified  and  given  fur- 
ther life  by  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment concerning  the  so-called  zero  op- 
tion. His  statement  and  our  negotiations 
deserve  the  support  of  all  peace  loving 
people. 

Fundamental  to  this  policy,  however, 
is  the  credibility  of  our  intentions  to  go 
ahead,  if  necessary,  with  the  deployment 
of  land-based  missiles.  The  key  word  here 
is  land-based,  for  it  is  only  in  th's  mode 
that  the  alliance  and  the  Soviets  alike 
can  be  assured  of  our  willingness  to 
maintain  a  spectrum  of  deterrence. 

The  deployment  of  cruise  missile  con- 
figured for  a  nuclear  land-attack  mis- 
sion, however,  provides  a  tempting  es- 
cape valve  for  those  who  would  wish  to 
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evade  their  responsibilities  under  the 
1979  NATO  decision.  TTiis  has  always 
been  the  fear  of  those  connected  with 
the  theater  nuclear  force  modernization 
decision,  and  It  led  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers, 
our  commander  in  Europe,  to  express  his 
grave  concerns  about  the  cruise  missile 
decision.  We  cannot  afford  an  escape 
valve,  for  it  will  undercut  both  the  soli- 
darity of  the  alliance  and  the  prospects 
for  successful  negotiations. 

Madam  President.  I  have  only  briefly 
touched  upon  swne  of  the  potential  prob- 
lems raised  by  a  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  this  deployment.  And  I  have  not 
even  discussed  the  questions  we  must 
consider  regarding  the  utility  of  a  so- 
called  "strategic  reserve."  What  possible 
purpose  can  several  hundred  more  nu- 
clear weapons  serve  as  a  "reserve?"  Why 
should  not  our  efforts  go  more  toward 
the  modernization  of  our  severely- 
strained  general  purpose  forces,  rather 
than  toward  creating  reserves  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

As  I  say,  I  have  touched  only  briefly 
on  these  questions.  I  fervently  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  the  last  time  we  raise 
this  important  policy  Issue.  And  I 
strongly  commend  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias,  for  raising  It 
now — In  this  important  setting.* 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  remarks  and  for 
his  understanding  and  comprehension  of 
this  very  difiBcult  and  complex  question. 

Madam  President,  in  the  light  of  the 
assurances  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  has  given 
and  the  assurances  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  has  given  that  the 
arms  control  implications  will  be  studied 
and  that  In  particular  the  verification 
aspect  will  get  proper  attention.  And  fur- 
ther, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  funds 
we  are  discussing  are  not  for  deployment, 
but  rather  for  research  and  development, 
with  which  I  am  essentially  sympathetic, 
I  will  now  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  brings  before  the 
Senate  the  Tower  amendment,  does  it 
not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

OP   AMENDMENT   NO.    750 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
am  authorized  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Texes  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi joins  me  in  recognizing  this  as 
a  technical  amendment  to  the  multiple 
year  contracting  provision  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  it  on  the  basis  of  this 
statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Madam  President,  section  909  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  several  weeks  ago.  permits 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  enter  into 
multiyear  contracts  for  weapons  systems 
provided  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
determines: 
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First.  That  the  use  of  such  contracts 
will  promote  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  will  result  in  reduced 
total  costs  under  the  contract; 

Second.  That  the  minimum  need  for 
the  property  to  be  purchased  Is  expected 
to  remain  substantially  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  contemplated  contract  in  terms 
of  production  rate,  procurement  rate,  and 
total  quantity; 

Third.  That  there  is  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  throughout  the  contem- 
plated contract  period  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  request  funding  for  the 
contract  at  the  level  required  to  avoid 
contract  cancellation; 

Fourth.  That  there  is  a  stable  design 
for  the  property  to  be  acquired  and  that 
the  technical  risks  associated  with  such 
property  are  not  excessive;  and 

Fifth.  That  the  estimates  of  both  the 
cost  of  the  contract  and  the  anticipated 
cost  avoidance  through  the  use  of  a 
multiyear  contract  are  realistic. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  are 
looking  for  meaningful  and  innovative 
ways  to  achieve  savings  in  the  procure- 
ment of  very  costly  weapons  systems. 
This  multiyear  contracting  provision  may 
well  be  the  most  significant  step  that 
Congress  has  taken  in  recent  years  to 
achieve  savings  by  procuring  property  at 
a  more  efficient  and  thus  a  more  eco- 
nomic production  rate.  Keep  in  mind 
that  this  multiyear  contracting  concept 
may  only  be  used  for  the  procurement  of 
programs  which  have  demonstrated  tech- 
nical and  cost  stability;  it  cannot  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  bind 
Congress  to  a  procurement  of  weapons 
systems  which  are  not  technologically 
mature,  and  which  have  not  demon- 
strated cost  stability. 

Section  769  of  this  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  that  "no  part  of  any 
appropriation  contained  in  this  act  will 
be  available  to  initiate  multiyear  pro- 
curement on  contracts  for  major  weap- 
ons systems  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided herein."  For  many  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  authorized  to 
enter  multiyear  contracts  provided  the 
cancellation  ceiling  of  such  contracts  did 
not  exceed  $5  million.  The  effect  of  the 
provision  contained  in  this  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  however,  would  restrict 
the  authority  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  had  for  many  years  to  enter 
into  certain  multiyear  contracts  at  a 
time  when  Congress  is  attempting  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  multiyear  contracts  to, 
first,  achieve  sizable  savings  through 
more  efficient  production  rates;  second, 
provide  stability  to  our  defense  indus- 
trial base;  and  third,  acquire  weapons 
systems  in  a  more  timely  manner. 

My  amendment  simply  makes  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
For  these  multiyear  contracts  containing 
cancellation  ceilings  in  excess  of  $100 
milUon,  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  to  satisfy  each  of  the  cri- 
teria which  I  previously  discussed  and, 

in  addition,  would  be  required  to  give  a 
30 -day  prior  notice  to  the  Senate  and 

House  Armed   Services  Committees  as 


well  as  the  Senate  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committees. 

Madam  President,  again  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  this  amendment  does 
nothing  more  than  make  the  provision 
refiected  in  this  Defense  appropriations 
bill  consistent  with  that  provided  In  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  fiscal  year 
1982.  I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
simply  reaffirm  the  endorsement  to  the 
multiyear  contracting  concept  that  they 
gave  several  weeks  ago  when  they  voted 
in  favor  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

Let  me  simply  make  reference  to  sec- 
tion 769  of  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  which  provides  that: 

No  part  of  any  appropriations  contained 
In  this  act  will  be  available  to  Initiate  multi- 
year  procurement  on  contracts  and  major 
weapons  systems  except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided herein. 

My  amendment  simply  makes  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  appropriations 
bill  consistent  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

I  will  make  it  clear  that  it  does  no  more 
than  that  and  makes  it  consistent  with  a 
provision  in  the  authorization  act  that 
this  body  has  already  endorsed  by  a  vote 
of  some  90  to  1. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  Sen- 
ator Stennis  myself  and  I  am  told  it  is 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  accept  the  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  This  makes  it  consist- 
ent with  the  authorization  bill,  and  I  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  750)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  650 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  a  program  for  the  elderly 
in  the  eighties) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  pending 
at  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 

consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  650. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following : 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Con- 
gress give   priority   attention  to   all  offlcla.1 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
establishing  a  far-reaching  program  for  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, Including  recommendations  to — 

(1)    safeguard    current   eligibility    condl- 
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tlons,  retirement  ages,  and  benefit  levels  in 
the  social  security  program: 

(2)  broaden  opportunities  for  older  work- 
ers to  remain  active  voluntarily  In  the  labor 
force; 

(3)  assure  older  individuals  an  income 
EUfflclent  to  maintain  a  minimum  level  of 
dignity  and  comfort; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  Americans  have  access 
to  adequate  health  care: 

(5)  take  Interim  steps  to  Improve  health 
care  for  older  individuals: 

(6)  make  available  an  adequate  number 
of  federally  assisted  housing  vnlts  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  elderly; 

(7)  complete  comprehensive  service  de- 
livery systems  for  older  Individuals  at  the 
community  level;  and 

(8>  strengthen  the  Federal  commitment 
to  gerontological  research,  education,  and 
training. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  offered  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Senators  Pell,  Riecle,  Eacleton,  Dodd, 
Randolph,  Burdick.  Ford,  Kennedy, 
Melcher,  Sasser,  Baucus,  Moynihan, 
Bradley,  Dixon,  Mitchell,  Levin,  Heinz, 
Cohen,  Hatfield,  Tsongas,  Biden, 
Hawkins,  and  Pryor.  In  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams be  made  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  is  supported  by 
the  Leadership  Council  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  which  con- 
sists of  the  following  organizations: 

American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging, 

Association  Nacional  por  Personas 
Mayores, 

Association  for  Gerontology  In  Higher 
Education, 

Concerned  Seniors  for  Better  Govern- 
ments, 

Gray  Panthers, 

Legal  Research  and  Services  for  the 
Elderly, 

National  Association  of  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging, 

National  Association  of  Mature  Peo- 
ple, 

National  Association  of  Meals  Pro- 
grams, 

National  Association  of  Nutrition  and 
Aging  Services  Programs, 

National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees, 

National  Pacific  Asian  Resources  Cen- 
ter on  Aging, 

National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, 

American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, 

National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center, 

Older  Women's  League, 

Retired  Members  Department/United 
Auto  Workers, 

Social  Security  Department/ AFL- 
CIO, 

Urban  Elderly  Coalition, 

Western  Gerontological  Society. 

National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging, 

National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black 

Aged, 
National  Council  on  the  Aging, 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

and 

National  Indian  Council  on  Aging. 


Having  said.  Madam  President,  it  Is 
obvious  this  is  an  amendment  which  has 
widespread  support.  It  is.  In  effect,  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

The  argument  will  be  raised  and  will 
be  made  of  why  would  you  offer  such 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill?  I  can  think  of  no  more  logical 
reason,  and  I  think  It  is  a  perfect  an- 
swer, to  say  that  when  we  are  spending 
a  week  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
passing  a  bill  that  provides  $208.5  bil- 
lion for  defense  purposes,  an  amount 
that  is  $37  billion  higher  than  the  ag- 
gregate in  the  1981  bill,  an  amoimt  that 
is  $7  billion  over,  almost  $8  billion  over, 
the  budget  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  could  claim  that 
we  ought  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  senior  citizens,  that  we 
could  be  inhumane  and  have  that  lack 
of  compassion,  that  we  could  not  find 
the  time  to  indicate  that  the  Senate  also 
has  a  concern  for  the  aged  citizens  of 
this  country  who  have  made  our  growth 
and  our  strength  so  possible? 

This  is  our  way  of  saying  that  "We 
have  not  forgotten,  we  are  aware  of 
what  you  have  been  doing  down  the 
street  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging."  We  are  saying  that  those  who 
participated  in  that  conference  should 
be  commended  for  their  efforts  despite 
that  which  the  press  has  reported  to 
have  been  many  obstacles  put  in  their 
way,  despite  the  efforts  of  some  to 
politicize  the  process  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  We  here  In  the 
Senate  on  a  bipartisan  basis  are  saying 
in  this  amendment,  "We  care,  we  are 
concerned,  we  feel,  we  know  of  your 
problems,  and  we  share  the  concern  that 
you  have  for  those  problems." 

The  argument  has  been  made,  and  I 
was  not  there  and  I  cannot  prove  it,  but 
the  argiunent  has  been  made  that  this 
was  an  effort  to  politicize  the  elderly  in 
the  conference.  What  we  are  saying 
here  is  not  anything  more  than,  "We. 
the  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, do  feel  that  what  has  been  going 
on  down  the  street  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  persons,  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  that  we  will  address  our- 
selves to  the  issues  as  they  came  out  of 
that  conference." 

The  conference  approved  himdreds  of 
recommendations.  This  resolution  high- 
lights eight.  It  highlights  eight  because 
it  is  those  eight  that  need  priority  atten- 
tion, and  we  will  be  saying  that  we  want 
to  give  that  priority  attention  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  conference,  and  particularly 
to  those  eight  which  are  somewhat 
all-encompassing. 

Now.  the  fact  is  that  previous  confer- 
ences of  the  White  House  on  aging  have 
been  responsible  for  major  vital  legisla- 
tion for  the  elderly.  Some  of  that  legis- 
lation which  has  been  effective  is  medi- 
care which  came  out  of  the  1961  confer- 
ence, medicare  which  provided  health 
care  to  millions  of  older  Americans,  and 
out  of  that  same  1961  conference,  20 
years  ago,  Federal  and  State  programs 
for  the  elderly  such  as  social  services, 
senior  centers,  and  counseling  programs. 
So  much  of  what  they  recommended  20 
years  ago  has  now  become  the  law  of  the 


land  and  accepted  as  a  part  of  our  every- 
day life. 

Then,  10  years  later,  the  1971  confer- 
ence came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mandatory  ret  rement  age  should  be 
raised  from  65  to  70  so  that  older  Amer- 
icans could  continue  to  use  their  exper- 
tise and  their  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  our  society,  and  Congress  has  reacted 
with  respect  to  that  subject  and  has 
acted  favorably. 

The  1971  conference  recognized  that 
senior  citizens  have  a  problem  of  being 
fed,  that  they  get  hungary,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  get  food  for  themselves,  ana 
so  they  addressed  themselves  to  nutri- 
tional programs  such  as  home-delivered 
meals.  Meals -on -Wheels,  making  It  pos- 
sible for  the  poorest  of  the  elderly  to  re- 
ceive the  basic  nutritional  requirements 
to  sustain  life. 

What  we  are  saying  here  Is  in  this  bill 
with  $208.5  billion,  a  bill  that  in  all  like- 
lihood the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  sup- 
port, we  also  did  not  fail  to  indicate  our 
concern  about  what  was  going  on  down 
the  street. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not  imreal- 
istic  about  the  efforts  that  some  will 
make  with  respect  to  this  pending 
amendment.  There  are  many  motions 
that  can  be  made.  You  can  make  a  mo- 
tion to  table  my  amendment  or  our 
amendment.  You  can  raise  the  issue  of 
germaneness,  you  can  move  to  refer  the 
matter  to  committee,  you  can  move,  per- 
haps make  some  other  different  kinds  of 
motions. 

But  whatever  the  motion  may  be  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  it  and  the  roUcall 
will  be  saying  in  effect,  "If  you  want  to 
express  your  point  of  view,  if  you  want  to 
indicate  your  concern,  if  you  have  some 
feeling  for  those  who  have  been  meeting 
dovm  the  street,  then  this  is  the  way  to 
do  it,  and  you  will  vote  against  laying  it 
on  the  table  or  whatever  the  motion  may 
be." 

The  vote  will  say,  "This  is  our  expres- 
sion, this  Is  our  statement.  You  may  win 
a  vote,  but  the  fact  is  this  is  the  oppor- 
timity  that  we  give  you  to  say  that  you 
care,  to  say  that  you  are  concerned." 

So  I  will  not  belabor  the  point.  I  will 
not  speak  at  great  length  because  the 
issue  is  clear.  WiU  we  or  will  we  not  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  make  a  statement.  Indi- 
cate a  concern,  indicate  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  act  and  to  do  something  alraut 
all  the  action.';  that  have  been  taken  down 
the  street  this  week,  and  that  is  all  the 
issue  is. 

It  does  not  deal  with  some  of  the  hard- 
knock  substantive  questions  that  may  be 
Involved  as  these  Issues  progress  through 
the  Senate  or  the  House.  It  deals  with 
the  general  approach  to  the  problems 
that  face  these  senior  citizens  of  this 
country.  Either  you  are  with  the  senior 
citizens  in  indicating  concern  or  you  are 
against  them,  and  that  is  what  the  vote 
will  indicate. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THE    ELDERLY    IN   THE    EIGHTIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  pending  measure  which 
has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 

Madam  President,  the  4-day.  once-in- 
a-decade.  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  has  drawn  to  a  close.  The  Con- 
gress authorized  this  conference  with 
the  mission  to  develop  'a  comprehen- 
sive, coherent  national  policy  on  aging 
together  with  recommendations  to  im- 
plement the  policy." 

The  1981  meeting  carried  with  it  a 
past  tradition  of  being  a  nonpartisan 
meeting  to  develop  recommendations  on 
Issues  affecting  and  impacting  elderly 
Americans.  The  last  two  conferences 
have  had  important  results  which  have 
affirmed  our  national  character  and 
commitment  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
aging  population. 

The  1961  conference  paved  the  way  for 
enactment  of  medicare.  Passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  sprang  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  1971  conference. 
This  year,  however,  the  spirit  and  tra- 
dition of  the  conference  has  been  some- 
what marred  by  delegate  discontent 
under  a  heavy  shadow  of  White  House 
politics.  There  have  been  unsettling  de- 
cisions in  the  hiring  and  firing  of  con- 
ference committee  staff.  The  conference 
has  had  three  executive  directors,  in- 
cluding one  Republican  who  lasted  only 
2  mcHiths  in  the  job. 

In  the  fall,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  polled  conference  delegates 
on  their  views  of  the  administration's 
budget  cuts  in  social  security  retirement 
benefits,  medicare,  nutrition  funding  for 
the  elderly,  and  housing  assistance  for 
the  aging,  as  weU  as  the  President's  gen- 
eral handling  of  the  economy. 

Unexpectedly,  the  administration 
moved  to  appoint  400  new  delegates  to 
the  conference.  A  significant  number  of 
these  delegates  were  placed  in  what 
many  consider  key  committee  positions. 
As  an  extra  measure.  Secretary  Schwei- 
ker  exercised  strong  and  final  say  over 
conference  rules.  Those  final  rules 
greatly  limited  opportunity  for  debate 
and  dissent. 

The  1981  meeting  has  taken  place 
somewhat  in  a  vacuum.  We  know  that 
the  President  asked,  more  than  2  months 
ago,  that  a  Presidential  commission  be 
formed  to  study  social  security  financing 
issues.  The  administration  has  yet  to  let 
us  know  what  such  a  commission  will  be : 
Who  will  serve  and  under  what  condi- 
tions the  commission  will  meet.  After 
the  conference  delegates  return  to  their 
homes,  away  from  Washington,  I  expect 
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this  commission. 

When  the  President  signed  his  Federal 
budget-cutting  bill  into  law  last  August, 
he  cut  medicare  costs  and  raised  elderly 
Americans'  personal  health  care  bills.  In 
recent  months,  w.e  have  heard  consistent- 
ly that  the  August  medicare  "reforms" 
were  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and  that 
more  entitlement  reform  legislation  is 
expected  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  legislation  will  reportedly 
include  proposals  to  further  reduce  the 
cost  and  size  of  the  medicare  program. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
any  details  of  these  proposals  and  we  did 
not  have  them  prior  to  the  conference 
on  aging,  because  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ing voted,  many  times  over,  to  expand 
medicare  coverage  and  protection. 

Conference  delegates  sought  to  assure 
retirement  income  security  for  all  Amer- 
icans. They  sought  to  insure  better  job 
opportunities  for  older  workers.  The 
delegates  were  committed  to  improved 
health  care  protection  for  older  Ameri- 
cans and  access  to  adequate  medical  care 
for  all  Americans. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  MExzENBAxna),  cospon- 
sored  by  myself  and  others,  simply  ex- 
presses support  of  the  Senate  for  general 
principles  endorsed  by  many  conference 
delegates.  I  commend  these  delegates  for 
their  spirit  and  dedication  in  pursuing 
the  discussion  of  national  goals  at  the 
conference.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  vote 
for  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  act  affirmatively 
on  this  amendment  endorsing  an  eight- 
point  national  program  for  older  Amer- 
icans to  serve  as  a  basis  for  substantive 
legislation  during  this  decade. 

Madam  President,  this  eight-point 
program  was  drafted  by  the  leadership 
council  of  aging  organizations  and  ap- 
proved by  the  vast  majority  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing which  ended  yesterday.  It  covers  ma- 
jor areas  of  concern  to  older  Americans 
including  social  security,  jobs,  aimual  in- 
comes, health  care,  housing,  community 
services,  and  aging  research. 

By  sending  us  their  plan  for  legisla- 
tion, our  senior  citizens  have  once  again 
demonstrated  expert  leadership.  As  I 
have  stated  many  times  before,  my  senior 
constituents  in  Connecticut  have  never 
failed  to  provide  me  with  good  ideas 
about  ways  to  solve  the  problems  facing 
them.  The  same  has  been  true  on  a  na- 
tional level  with  respect  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  White  House 
aging  conference  delegates  in  1961  helped 
Congress  begin  to  formulate  plans  for 
medicare.  In  the  same  manner,  those  in 
1971  suggested  ways  for  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  social  security  system  by  estab- 
lishing supplemental  security  income. 

By  calling  upon  us  to  establish  a  na- 
tional program  for  older  Americans  in 
the  1980's,  the  White  House  aging  con- 
ference delegates  remind  us  of  two  im- 
portant facts.  First,  senior  citizens  tend 
to  be  poorer,  on  average,  than  other 
Americans.  Second,  they  tend  to  rely 
more  heavily  than  younger  Americans 
on  Government  social  service  and  In- 
come-maintenance programs. 
Madam  President,  I  do  not  have  to  re- 


mind my  colleagues  of  the  reasons  why 
older  Americans  deserve  the  assistance 
of  their  Government  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate health  care,  job  opportunities,  nu- 
trition, and  hDUsing.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  worked  all  thsir  lives  to  help  make 
the  United  States  the  great  Nation  it  is 
today.  They  helped  establish  the  very 
hospitals,  factories,  farms,  community 
nutrition  and  service  centsrs,  schools 
and  housing  projects  we  so  often  take 
for  granted. 

Older  Americans  not  only  deserve  our 
assistance  because  of  what  they  have 
contributed  to  this  country  in  the  past. 
Madam  President,  but  also  because  of 
what  they  can  contribute  in  the  present 
and  the  future.  We  need  the  help  of  all 
our  citizens,  both  younger  and  older,  in 
solving  the  many  problems  which  face  us 
today.  Thus,  if  we  fail  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  enable  older  Americans  to  par- 
ticipate as  full,  productive  members  of 
our  society,  we  not  only  cheat  them  but 
we  also  cheat  ourselves. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  thase  days  about 
cutting  out  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  Government.  Yet  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  mismanagement  than  wasting 
the  talent  of  our  senior  citizens  by  failing 
to  provide  them  with  access  to  jobs  and 
necessary  support  services. 

Madam  President,  anthropologist 
Margaret  Mead,  once  said  that  "the  best 
way  to  live  is  in  three-generation  com- 
munities where  •  *  •  young  and  old  can 
share  in  each  other's  diversity,  both 
living  close  to  the  past  and  close  to  the 
future."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment  as  a  mrans  of  bringing 
us  closer  to  such  a  community  life  in 
ths  country. 
Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  read 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  and  just  addressed  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  Senator 
Byrd. 

As  one  committee  chairman  who  has  a 
major  responsibility  to  review  many  of 
the  600  recommendations  made  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
which  terminated,  as  everyone  knows, 
yesterday  noon — it  seems  to  me  that  by 
singling  out  one.  two.  or  in  this  case 
eight  areas  for  priority  consideration 
by  Congress,  we  could  very  well  do 
a  disservice  to  the  other  592  recom- 
mendations. 

Even  though  I  understsmd  these  eight 
would  in  effect  cover  everything  that  the 
White  House  conference  may  have  con- 
sidered in  a  general  way.  it  just  seems  to 
this  Senator  that,  in  addition  to  not  being 
well-timed,  it  catches  many  of  us  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  legislative 
follow-through  a  bit  off  guard  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
focus  on  the  600  recommendations.  This 
Senator  is  not  even  certain  the  600  rec- 
ommendations are  available  for  us  to 
review.  We  might  want  to  address  all 
600. 

I  do  know  one  recommendation  this 
Senator  would  not  include  in  any  review, 
and  that  would  be  general  funding  of 
social  security.  That  was  one  of  the  areas 
of  great  debate  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 
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As  I  said  In  a  statement  a  couple  of 
days  ago,  as  far  as  this  Senator  knows 
there  is  no  support  for  that  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee— maybe  1  or 
2  members  out  of  20.  There  is  very 
little  support  for  that  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  However,  that  still  became  the  big 
issue  of  the  whole  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  One  way  to  destroy  the 
social  security  system  is  to  start  funding 
it  with  general  revenues,  for  a  number  of 
good  reasons  and  finally  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  have  any  general 
revenues. 

This  is  why  we  just  went  over  a  $1  tril- 
lion debt  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  This  is 
why  we  are  trying  to  cut  spending  up 
and  down  the  line  in  Government  and  to 
get  a  handle  on  some  of  the  problems  we 
have,  because  we  have  been  overspending 
for  the  last  20  years. 

However,  this  Senator  would  Indicate 
that  all  of  us  commend  the  delegates  who 
participated  in  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
some  of  the  charges  made  that  there  was 
an  effort  to  "stack"  the  White  House  con- 
ference. I  think  the  facts  are  that  there 
was  an  effort  to  balance  the  White  House 
conference.  I  think  it  was  pretty  well 
stacked  to  start  with,  with  organized 
labor  and  with  Carterltes  left  over  from 
the  previous  administration.  Still,  there 
was  an  effort  to  balance  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Unfortunately,  the 
media  focused  on  the  negative  aspects, 
and  most  of  their  time  was  spent  show- 
ing somebody  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
what  was  going  on  in  the  conference. 

There  were  a  number  of  outstanding 
people  at  the  conference,  and  they  should 
be  congratulated  for  their  significant 
contributions.  Many  held  different  views. 
Some  came  from  organized  labor;  some 
came  from  business;  some  came  from 
agriculture:  and  some  were  housewives. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  Senator,  they  per- 
formed a  great  service. 

So  rather  than  to  attempt  to  just 
single  out  four,  five.  six.  seven,  or  eight 
areas,  I  will  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Heinz. 
Senator  Hawkins,  Senator  Cohen,  Sena- 
tor Danforth,  Senator  MATrmcLY,  and 
maybe  others  as  we  progress  here,  which 
would  commend  all  the  delegates  and 
commend  the  President  and  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  all  the  observers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  It  was  a  very  important  event. 

We  would  also  indicate  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  including  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  should  give 
their  early  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  more  than  600  recommendations  of 
the  conference — and  I  say  "more  than 
600"  in  the  event  there  might  be  610  or 
620.  We  should  somehow  make  certain 
that  we  address  the  concerns  of  every 
delegate  who  offered  a  resolution,  of 
every  delegate  who  offered  a  recom- 
mendation, and  not  try  to  single  out  four, 
five,  six.  seven,  or  just  the  eight  in  the 
Senator's  resolution,  which  may  be  broad 
in  scope.  It  would  seem  to  this  Senator 
that  the  substitute  which  I  will  offer  at 


the  appropriate  time  will  cover,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  sug- 
gests, every  recommendation.  We  should 
address  every  recommendation.  Whether 
we  agree  with  it,  or  reject  it,  or  approve 
it,  we  ought  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  everything  that  happened  during 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
making  that  suggestion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Madam  President,  I  think 
the  only  fair  thing  to  do  is  to  see  that  all 
these  various  suggestions  be  considered — 
especially  the  whole  600  that  were  theo- 
retically approved  when  this  was  agreed 
to.  All  those  people  who  came  before  the 
conference  to  make  their  suggestions  and 
who  got  their  proposals  put  in  from  their 
committee  ought  to  have  an  opportimity 
to  come  before  the  various  committees, 
be  witnesses  before  the  committee  that 
has  jurisdiction,  and  explain  their  point 
of  view.  Obviously,  we  cannot  do  all  these 
different  things — some  we  might  be  able 
to  do.  and  some  we  might  not  be  able  to 
do. 

But  the  way  I  read  the  report  of  the 
White  House  conference,  they  had  just 
one  vote.  Of  course,  that  was  controver- 
sial, too.  But  there  were  so  many  differ- 
ent provisions.  I  think  if  that  conference 
had  done  justice  to  all  those  600  recom- 
mendations themselves,  they  would  have 
put  us  to  shame,  while  we  talk  about  just 
staying  past  midnight  with  our  business. 
They  would  have  been  around  the  clock 
for  a  week  to  try  to  discuss  it  if  the  whole 
conference  was  to  consider  all  600  recom- 
mendations that  are  contained  in  what 
they  were  supposed  to  have  voted  on. 

So  it  is  very  appropriate.  That  is  why 
we  have  committees,  so  that  a  committee 
can  look  at  all  these  different  recommen- 
dations and  suggestions  and  see  which 
ones  are  worthy  of  enactment  or  worthy 
of  recommending  to  a  legislative  body 
and  those  that  should  not  be  recom- 
mended. Because,  obviously,  we  cannot 
do  all  of  those  things. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  among 
the  various  suggestions  that  are  not  in 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment,  as  it  stands 
at  this  moment,  there  might  be  some 
extremely  meritorious  proposals  that 
would  claim  an  even  higher  priority  than 
some  of  those  that  are  suggested  by  the 
Senator. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  time 
to  know  what  we  are  doing  and  we  ought 
to  proceed  on  the  theory  that  our  funds 
are  not  unlimited.  Because,  as  much  as 
I  would  like  to,  we  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  do  as  much  for  all  the  fine 
elderly  people  in  this  country  as  we  would 
like  to  do. 

We  cannot  do  as  much  in  the  way  of 
health  benefits,  we  cannot  do  as  much 
in  the  way  of  disability  benefits,  we  can- 
not do  as  much  with  cash  benefits  as  we 
would  like  to  do  for  the  elderly  citizens 
of  America.  So  we  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can. 

It  is  only  when  one  studies  this  thing 


at  considerable  length  and  with  some 
good  advice  that  can  be  had  from  people 
in  all  walks  of  life— in  labor,  in  busi- 
ness, among  the  elderly,  the  minorities, 
and  all  of  those — that  we  can  get  the 
best  advice  to  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  I  support  his  position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana who,  I  might  add,  as  a  member  or 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, has  probably  initiated  more  con- 
structive programs  for  senior  citizens 
than  anyone  who  has  ever  served  in  this 
body. 

I  think  he  is  exactly  correct. 

Madam  President,  we  had  delegates 
from  my  State  who  made  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  sure  that  the  recommenda- 
tions are  in  the  group  of  eight.  I  would 
not  want  to  slight  anyone  from  Kansas 
who  came  all  the  way  back  East  and 
participated  for  4  days  in  a  White  House 
conference  by  voting  for  a  resolution 
that  may  have  ignored  their  work.  These 
may  all  have  been  from  Ohio.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  not  aware  of  where 
they  originated. 

ITie  Senator  from  Kansas  attended  a 
reception  sponsored  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Kassebatth,  for  the  48  Kansas 
delegates.  They  were  from  different  par- 
ties, different  backgrounds,  different  vo- 
cations, different  professions,  different 
occupations,  but  they  are  concerned 
about  the  same  issues — the  future  of 
medicare,  the  social  security  system,  and 
100  other  things. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  TSl 

Madam  President,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  amendment  I  will  now  send  to 
the  desk  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
would  make  certain  that  we  do  not  over- 
look or  omit  the  efforts  of  anyone  who 
may  have  attended  the  conference,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  HHS.  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
attended  the  conference,  made  a  speech, 
and  received  an  outstanding  reception 
from  all  the  delegates.  We  should  in- 
clude every  delegate  and  every  observer 
who  attended  any  function. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Long.  Mr  Heinz.  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Matttnglt, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr.  Jep- 
sEN  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 751  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
amendment  numbered  650: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
cluded by  the  Amendment,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Congress 
should  commend  the  more  than  3.500  dele- 
gates and  observers  to  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  for  the  Important  contribution  they 
have  made  to  establishing  goals  and  priori- 
ties for  Improving  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans. 

It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  In- 
cluding  the   Special    Committee   on   Aging. 
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•hould  give  early  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  more  than  600  recommendations  ot 
the  Conference. 

(By  unanimous  consent  names  of  the 
following  Senators  were  also  added  as  co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  present 
the  following  remarks  also  in  support  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

There  has  been  a  very  significant  hap- 
pening here  in  Washington  this  week — 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
has  been  taking  place  and  the  conferees 
have  completed  action  on  over  600  rec- 
ommendations of  14  conference  commit- 
tees. For  some  time,  we  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  conference  and  the  input 
that  we  would  be  able  to  receive  from 
senior  citizens  and  those  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  elderly.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Congress  that  we  can 
give  prompt  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  that  emerge  from 
this  conference. 

At  a  time  when  increasing  numbers  of 
our  citizens  are  age  65  or  over — and  liv- 
ing longer  and  more  active  lives  due  to 
advances  in  the  field  of  medicine — we 
should  focus  on  the  unique  problems  af- 
fecting our  older  Americans.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  recognize  the  potential 
contributions  that  they  are  capable  of 
making  to  our  society  after  retirement. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  played  an  ac- 
tive role  in  creating  part  of  our  Nation's 
history. 

Services  to  our  Nation's  elderly  have 
greatly  increased  the  quality  of  life  that 
those  over  65  have  to  look  forward  to, 
but  the  major  problem  remains  that  of 
eroding  economic  power.  We  now  have 
such  Federal  programs  as  social  security, 
medicare,  and  the  variety  of  programs 
incorporated  in  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  such  as  employment  programs,  con- 
gregate meals  and  Meals  on  Wheels.  The 
challenges  that  presented  themselves 
when  these  programs  evolved  have  given 
way  to  other  challenges  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  older  Americans. 

The  state  of  our  Nation's  economy  has 
a  direct  impact  on  those  who  live  on 
fixed  incomes.  Over  the  past  decade  in- 
flation has  ravaged  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  those  who  have  worked  all  their  lives 
to  save  for  retirement.  In  the  past  they 
have  foimd  themselves  trying  to  keep 
one  step  ahead  of  a  general  economic 
erosion.  Effective  economic  policies  are 
the  key  to  solving  this  problem,  and  tihe 
elderly  have  been  the  immediate  recipi- 
ents of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
turn  the  comer  of  inflation. 

Madam  President,  when  our  country 
became  an  independent  Nation,  every 
50th  American  was  age  65  or  older — 
about  2  percent  of  our  total  population 
at  that  time.  At  the  beginning  of  1980, 
there  were  an  estimated  25  million  older 
Americans,  comprising  over  11  percent 
of  our  population.  Today  every  ninth 
American  is  a  senior  citizen. 

Back  in  1961,  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  helped  to  generate 


information  concerning  older  Americans, 
and  bring  their  problems  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
do  something  about  them. 

In  1965,  two  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations— medicare  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act — were  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  current  Congress  plans  to 
listen  to  older  Americans  as  well. 

Madam  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  all 
of  us  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  timely 
and  careful  attention  and  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  that  have 
emerged  from  the  input  of  2,200  dele- 
gates and  1,200  observers  from  all  50 
States,  who  have  shared  concerns  diu:- 
ing  this  week.  We  commend  them  on 
their  efforts  and  dedication  to  improving 
the  lives  of  our  Nation's  elderly,  and  for 
taking  constructive  steps  to  bring  to  our 
attention  the  unique  social  and  economic 
needs  of  older  Americans. 

Most  of  all,  we  thank  our  older  citi- 
zens for  what  they  have  contributed  to 
the  greatness  of  this  country,  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  and  continue 
to  make,  and  for  the  values  they  have 
taught  us  through  their  patience  and 

experience.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  just  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration— early  and  careful  considera- 
tion— to  all  official  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Madam  President,  upon  leaving  this 
historic  conference  yesterday,  one  of  the 
Maine  delegates — the  Senator  from 
Kansas  talked  about  the  delegates  from 
Ohio  and  Kansas — made  a  comment  to 
a  member  of  the  press  that  "although 
each  delegate  arrived  with  pet  projects 
and  pet  peeves,  everyone  made  an  ef- 
fort to  compromise  and  get  along.  These 
resolutions  are  goals  for  the  decade." 

This  71 -year-old  delegate  noted  that 
perhaps  some  new  program  might  not 
come  about  or  develop  immediately,  but, 
"I  am  optimistic  for  the  future." 

Another  delegate  observed  that  the 
conference  reflected  a  true  consensus. 
Delegates  managed  to  pass  meaningful 
resolutions  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
those  who  came  to  try  and  help  shape 
that  5-day-long  event. 

Madam  President,  my  intention  in  co- 
spansoring  this  resolution  is  to  assure 
that  the  600  resolutions  which  over  2,000 
delegates  reported  yesterday  be  given 
serious  consideration  and  not  simply  for- 
gotten as  we  move  into  the  Christmas 
season  and  move  toward  adjournment 
for  that  period  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  there  has  been 
some  suggestion  that  once  again  this  has 
somehow  been  a  stacked  operation,  a 
partisan  affair,  that  Republicans  have 
not  been  in  support  of  that. 

But  the  record  is  quite  different.  The 
record  shows  that  medicaid  and  medi- 
care were  programs  enacted  under  the 
Republican  administration. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  program  was 
enacted  and  supported  under  the  Repub- 
lican administration.  It  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue. 


The  previous  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  resulted  in  a  number  of 
recommendations  which  addressed  many 
of  the  problems  which  face  older  people : 
poverty,  failing  health,  isolation.  For 
the  first  time,  those  issues  were  ad- 
dressed. 

After  the  1961  conference,  the  confer- 
ence approved  medicare,  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  then  years  later, 
while  in  the  second  conference,  Con- 
gress went  ahead  and  approved  the  first 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  followed  shortly  thereafter 
by  a  20-percent  increase  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries. 

So  these  conferences  have  very  im- 
portant consequences  for  the  future  of 
our  older  people. 

This  year's  conference  focused  on  the 
effectiveness  and  feasibility  of  these  pro- 
grams as  they  relate  to  older  people  to- 
day, as  well  as  a  broad  range  of  issues. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I  talked  about — the  need  to  look  at 
the  broad  range  of  the  issues — including 
the  role  of  Government  in  the  lives  of 
older  Americans,  opportunities  in  the 
private  sector,  older  Americans  as  a  con- 
tinuing resource,  concerns  of  older  wom- 
en, family  and  commimity  support  serv- 
ices, and  a  number  of  other  topics 
addressing  the  range  of  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  areas  of  employment,  volun- 
teerism,  and  concerns  of  security, 
whether  in  the  home  or  on  the  streets. 
Some  of  these  Issues  we  have  already 
started  to  address. 

I  might  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  served 
also  with  Congress  Claude  Pepper  in  the 
House  in  1974.  I  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  that  committee  when  it  was 
created  over  there,  and  it  worked  very 
closely  and  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
with  Congressman  Pepper  and  others,  as 
the  chairman  of  our  own  committee  has. 
Senator  Heinz. 

We  have  already  started  to  address 
many  of  these  issues  in  our  own  commit- 
tee during  the  past  year.  There  will  be 
other  opportunities  for  fresh  ideas  and 
new  debate  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Some  time  ago,  Lawrence  Frank  wrote 
in  "New  Goals  of  Old  Age:" 

We  are  not  making  sufficient  demands 
upon  older  people.  What  they  want  Is  not 
Idleness  and  freedom  but  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  with  their  lives  that  will  make 
chem  significant. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  the 
actor  Will  Geer  came  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  he  made 
perhaps  the  most  impassioned  and  most 
impressive  speech  that  I  ever  heard 
when  he  called  for  us  to  remove  the 
mandatory  retirement  of  people  who 
reach  the  age  of  65. 

He  got  up  and  said,  "A  person  has  got 
to  have  a  pulpit  to  pound  on,  and  if  he 
doesn't  have  that  pulpit  to  pound  on,  you 
take  away  that  person's  reason  for  living 
and  success  in  life." 

Given  that  kind  of  testimony,  and  that 
kind  of  leadership  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate we  were  able  to  remove  mandatory 
retirement  limitations  at  least  for  the 
Federal  workers,  and  increase  it  in  the 
private  sector. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  spirit  which 


has  been  captured  in  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  that 
which  the  delegates  and  the  obseivers 
dedicated  themselves  to  during  the  last 
few  days  to  achieve  these  very  objectives. 
I  believe  it  is  up  to  us  to  act,  and  to 
do  so  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and  confidence 
for  our  older  Americans,  to  address  their 
needs  and  concerns  as  they  have  been 
expressed  to  us  in  the  White  House  con- 
ference, and  to  do  so  in  a  way  which  I 
think  truly  reflects  the  bipartisan  spirit 
in  which  they  went  about  conducting 
their  own  business. 

I  urge  support  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  my  colleague. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  this  sense 
of  the  Senate  amendment  requesting 
Congress  to  give  early  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  official  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1981  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

History  shows  that  the  1961  and  1971 
White  House  Conferences  on  Aging 
pioneered  public  policy  for  the  elderly 
in  this  country.  In  reality,  those  con- 
ferences produced  dramatic  changes 
that  enhanced  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  older  Americans  to  a  continued  life 
of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Th's  conference  and  the  decade  ahead 
win  be  no  less  significant.  I  believe  that 
the  collective  efforts  of  the  delegates  to 
the  1981  conference  have  produced 
positive  resolutions  In  support  of  policies 
designed  to  endow  older  persons  with 
more  genuine  opportunities  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

As  an  honorary  cochairman  of  this 
event.  I  had  the  privilege  to  address  the 
delegates  and  observers  who  assembled 
here  this  past  week,  and  share  with  them 
some  of  my  own  concerns  on  the  public 
policy  Issues  which  we  face  as  a  nation. 
I  had  the  added  opportunity  to  speak 
to  many  of  these  outstanding  Individ- 
uals personally,  and  to  listen  to  the 
thoughtful  concerns  that  they  brought 
to  Washington. 

When  Congress  authorized  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1978.  it  acknowledged  that  dramatic 
demographic  and  societal  changes  have 
made  it  necessary  for  new  national  pol- 
icies to  be  developed.  I  believe  that  this 
conference  largely  has  succeeded  In  sug- 
gesting such  new  directions  and  con- 
cerns. Resolutions  to  lead  us  to  these 
new  policies  have  been  developed  and 
hold  the  key  to  continued  full  participa- 
tion for  the  elderly  in  many  aspects  of 
American  life  Including:  income  secu- 
rity, employment,  health,  housing,  and 
scores  of  other  important  programs. 

Madam  President,  much  work  has  gone 
into  this  conference.  Activities  began 
years  ago  and  were  designed  to  allow 
people  of  all  ages,  all  walks  of  life,  all 
areas  of  the  country,  and  all  religious 
and  ethnic  groups  to  present  their  views. 
The  delegates,  observers,  members  of  the 
Leadership  Council  of  Aging  Organiza- 
tions, volunteers,  and  scores  of  other  sim- 
ilarly dedicated  Individuals  have  poured 
out  their  energies  in  discussion  and  de- 
bate during  this  past  week.  Their  efforts 
must  be  recognized  and  reaffirmed. 

iTie  resolution  before  us  Is  an  affirma- 
tion of  our  resolve  to  continue  the  work 


started  by  these  outstanding  Individuals. 
As  they  jetum  to  their  homes  all  across 
this  great  Nation,  let  them  be  assured 
that  their  initiatives  to  propose  thought- 
ful, creative,  and  meaningful  policies  for 
older  Americans  in  this  next  decade  have 
been  recognized  and  are  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  this  Congress.* 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Ohio  sought  rec- 
ognition and  was  standing  first. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  were  pretty  close. 
All  I  want  to  do  right  now  is  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Thei'e  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  Senator  Cochran  be  made  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  substitute.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
Senator  Cohen,  and  Senator  Heinz,  and 
the  staff  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  for  their  efforts  and  their  con- 
cerns. 

I  would  also  say  that  many  of  these 
recommendations  which  have  been  made 
are  under  study  right  now  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  most  likely  in 
several  other  committees  in  the  Congress. 
They  are  not  all  brandnew  ideas  that 
suddenly  just  came  to  Washington.  The 
Finance  Committee  staff  and  some  of 
the  subcommittee  staffs,  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and  oth- 
ers. I  am  certain,  are  working  on,  or  at 
least  addressing  some  of  these  concerns 
at  the  present  time. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  one  big  con- 
cern expressed  across  the  board,  re- 
gardless of  party,  or  regardless  of  past 
affiliation,  or  whatever,  was  concern 
for  the  social  security  system.  They  want 
to  preserve  the  social  security  system. 
They  have  a  right  to  expett  Congress 
to  do  that.  I  would  hope  that  one  of  these 
days  Congress  will  take  that  responsibil- 
ity. So  far  this  year,  we  have  not  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility. 

I  am  not  certain  If  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  had  been  asked  to 
commend  Congress  that  the  resolution 
would  have  passed,  because,  if  they  are 
really  concerned  about  social  security 
they  probably  would  have  had  a  resolu- 
tion chastising  Congress  for  not  carry- 
ing out  our  responsibilities.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  accepts,  certainly,  part  of 
that  responsibility. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  was  the 
big  issue  at  the  conference.  There  were 
a  lot  of  oUiers  with  reference  to  housing, 
income  security,  transportation,  nutri- 
tion, medicare,  and  health  care  of  all 
kinds.  These  are  all  matters  under  con- 
sideration. Crime,  as  far  as  senior  citi- 
zens are  concerned,  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  believe  the  broad  approach,  with  all 
respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  is  much  better  than  trying  to 
narrow  this  down  to  seven  or  eight  items, 
even  though  I  imderstand  they  are 
broad-brush  items. 


I  would  hope  that  we  could  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  substitute,  unless  there  Is 
some  gimmick  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  left.  Then  we  can  go  on  to  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  which  Is 
really  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
presiding  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on 
the  amendfnent  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks.  Florida  is  a  State 
with  a  large  percentage  of  aging.  I  have 
also  worked  with  Senator  Heinz  who  has 
been  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
We  discussed  this  yesterday.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Senator  Heinz  cannot  be 
here  today.  Senator  Cohen  has  taken  a 
lead  In  dealing  with  the  complex  ques- 
tions facing  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem and  social  security,  both  of  which 
affect  the  elderly  so  deeply. 

It  is  very  important  that  Congress 
carefully  consider  the  600  recommenda- 
tions made  by  this  conference  because 
their  previous  work  was  so  impressive 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President 
adopted  their  findings  into  law.  Recom- 
mendations made  by  delegates  to  the 
1961  conference  resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  two  landmark  health  care  pro- 
grams for  our  elderly,  medicare  and  med- 
icaid. And  recommendations  adopted  at 
the  1971  conference,  stressing  the  need 
for  the  elderly  to  remain  independent 
and  useful  members  of  society,  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
act  provides  the  elderly  with  employment 
opportunities,  nutritious  meals  and  other 
services  which  help  our  senior  citizens 
to  retain  their  independence  and  pride. 

In  many  ways,  the  th'rd  conference  on 
aging  had  the  most  difficult  agenda  to 
consider.  As  columnist  William  Buckley 
stated: 

The  principal  problem  socially  during  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years  Is  not  going  to  be 
the  problem  of  overpopulation,  nor  Soviet 
recklessness  nor  nuclear  war,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  caring  for  our  aged. 

I  believe  he  is  right  because  the  elderly 
will  represent  a  sharply  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  American  population.  In 
part,  this  is  a  testimonial  to  the  success 
of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
which  have  lengthened  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  along  with  advances 
in  medical  technology. 

A  recent  health  report  published  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  points  out  that  great  strides 
made  in  reducing  deaths  from  heart  dis- 
ease and  stroke  have  lowered  the  mor- 
tality rate  for  older  Americans.  Increased 
longevity  has  expanded  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation from  9  million  in  1940  to  24.7  mil- 
lion in  1979.  So,  in  the  past  25  years,  the 
number  of  Americans  over  65  has  grown 
twice  as  fast  as  our  population  as  a 
whole. 

Today  more  than  24  million  people  are 
over  65,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat«s,  representing  11  percent 
of  our  population.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,  over  32  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  over  age  65.  This  growth 
will  place  tremendous  strains  on  our 
health  care  system.  For  example,  only 
5  percent  of  the  elderly  today  live  In 
nursing  homes,  but  with  the  number  of 
those  85  and  over  increasing,  utilization 
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of  nursing  homes  Is  forecasted  to  double 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Increased  longevity  also  creates  special 
challenges  for  policymakers  working  to 
Insure  that  the  elderly  retain  their  fi- 
nancial Independence.  Protecting  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  system, 
the  private  pension  system,  and  provid- 
ing tax  Incentives  to  enlarge  retirement 
savings  will  test  the  ingenuity  and  cre- 
ativity of  American  democracy  pro- 
foundly in  the  years  ahead. 

As  a  Senator  representing  a  State  with 
the  largest  proportion  of  elderly  in  the 
Nation,  I  will  continue  working  to  imple- 
ment the  policies  called  for  under  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  conference  delegates  for  help- 
ing the  Nation  focus  on  our  most  "im- 
portant social  problem,"  the  care  of  our 
elderly. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Dole 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Dole  resolution  com- 
mending the  work  and  dedication  that 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  As 
the  chairman  at  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging,  Family  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  leg- 
islation authorlzng  this  conference,  I  am 
looking  forward  of  reviewing  the  Con- 
feemce's  recommendations — recommen- 
dations that  can  have  a  major  impact  in 
the  shaping  of  a  national  aging  policy 
for  the  I980's. 

These  conferences  on  aging  have  been 
most  productive  in  identifying  the  needs 
of  older  Americans  and  stimulating  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  programs  and 
policy  initiatives.  With  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing society  and  the  presently  projected 
demographic  changes  In  an  era  of  eco- 
nomic reappraisal,  it  is  time  to  again 
consider  the  adequacy  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions In  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in 
assessing  and  responding  to  the  impli- 
cations of  an  aging  American  population. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
In  congratulating  the  conference  par- 
ticipants, especially  those  who  are  them- 
selves senior  citizens  and  many  of  whom 
came  to  the  Conference  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. In  their  lives,  these  senior  citizens 
have  acquired  a  wealth  of  knowledge  in 
many  areas,  and  are  only  too  willing  to 
share  that  knowledge  if  ^ven  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  Through  discussions  at 
forums  such  as  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  we  can  explore  policies 
that  will  make  best  use  of  this  vast  ex- 
perience as  well  as  address  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  our  Nation's  elderly. 
I  can  assure  Senator  Dole  and  my 
other  colleagues  that  the  subcommittee 
I  chair  will  look  carefully  at  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  adopted.* 

VP  AMENDMENT  NO.   7S2 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  original  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
762  to  printed  amendment  numbered  650: 


Insert  the  foUowIng  at  the  end: 
It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Congress  commend  the  more  than  3.500  dele- 
gates and  observers  to  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  for  the  Important  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  establishing 
goals  and  priorities  for  Improving  the  well- 
being  of  older  Americans. 

It  Is  the  further  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  respective  Committees  of  the  Congress 
should  give  early  and  careful  consideration  to 
the  600  recommendations  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  my 
amendment  picks  up  some  of  the  fine 
ideas  that  my  good  friend  from  Kansas 
has  expressed.  I  am  never  one  to  reject 
a  good  idea. 

I  think  it  makes  the  point  that  the 
resolution  should  give  commendation  to 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

It  also  would  retain  intact  the  eight 
points  that  have  been  matters  of  major 
priority,  which  are  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion and  which  represent  months  of  work 
by  the  national  elderly  leadership,  and 
they  incorporate  the  major  issues  of  con- 
cern at  the  conference. 

I  also  think  there  is  merit  to  the  sug- 
gestion— I  believe  it  is  excellent — that 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
should  certainly  give  their  early  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  matters  rec- 
ommended by  the  conference,  all  600  of 
them.  I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way 
to  express  our  point  of  view  than  to  do 
that. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  offer  my 
perfecting  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms)  .  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment,  even  though  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  his 
amendment.  I  would  have  no  objection  if 
he  would  desire  simply  to  modify  his 
amendment  to  include  the  perfecting 
amendment.  I  would  raise  no  objection 
if  he  would  like  to  do  that  at  this  time. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  like  this  yeas  and  nays 
with  respect  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  the  basic  amendment,  and  I 
as  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday marked  the  final  session  of  the 
third  decennial  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  The  history  of  such  Confer- 
ences is  distinguished.  The  first,  held  in 
1960,  produced  medicare.  The  second,  in 
1971,  resulted  in  increased  social  security 
for  retired  persons  and  extension  of  the 
retirement  age  to  70. 

The  final  product  of  this  Conference 
adds  little  to  the  reputation  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Rather 
than  proposals  for  important  legislative 
initiatives,  the  legacy  of  this  Conference 
is  a  memory  of  political  manipulation 
and  the  rancorous  dissent  that  it  caused. 
I  do  not  make  such  statements  lightly. 


and  I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  But  the  facts  show  that 
the  administration  was  not  content  to  let 
the  Conference  proceed  unless  the  dele- 
gates were  favorably  inclined  to  the  ad- 
ministration's policies. 

By  September,  1,800  delegates  to  the 
Conference  had  been  nominated  by  Gov- 
ernors and  Congressmen.  In  September, 
the  Republican  National  Committee 
polled  a  sample  920  of  those  delegates  to 
determine  their  views  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Subsequently,  Secretary 
Schweiker  added  400  delegates  to  the 
conference.  It  cannot  be  coincidental 
that  these  were  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tees on  social  security,  health  policy  and 
general  economic  well-being,  the  very 
issues  which  polled  delegates  believed 
the  administration  was  mishandling. 
This  politicization  of  the  Conference  led 
Representative  Claude  Pepper,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Aging,  to  ac- 
cuse the  administration  of  trying  to 
"pervert  and  prostitute"  the  Conference 
to  prevent  it  from  criticizing  "the  disas- 
trous impact  that  President  Reagan's  so- 
cial security  and  budget  proposals  would 
have  on  the  elderly." 

Had  this  been  the  only  problem  with 
the  Conference  on  Aging,  it  would  have 
been  quite  enough.  But  the  administra- 
tion was  not  content  with  packing  the 
Conference  with  its  allies.  It  insisted  on 
manipulating  the  rules  as  well. 

The  plenary  group  was  divided  into 
14  committees,  each  of  which  re- 
ports a  set  of  recommendations  to  the 
conference  as  a  whole.  Because  of  rules 
set  unilaterally  by  Secretary  Schweiker, 
delegates  to  the  Conference  could  not 
vote  on  each  of  the  14  sets  of  recommen- 
dations. They  merely  had  one  vote,  yes 
or  no,  on  all  14.  Under  the  Schweiker 
rules,  therefore,  recommendations  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  one  committee — 
about  7  percent  of  the  Conference — 
could  not  be  altered  in  any  way  by  the 
other  93  percent. 

To  term  this  imdemocratic  is  to  un- 
derstate its  import.  The  administration 
quite  clearly  distrusted  the  conference 
members.  Recall  that  the  new  delegates 
were  sent  to  the  committees  on  social 
security,  health  policy  and  general  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Recall  also  the  recom- 
mendation approved  by  the  social  secu- 
rity committee  on  Tuesday  that  would 
oppose  benefit  cuts  for  those  now  re- 
ceiving social  security  but  that  was  ap- 
proved only  after  it  was  amended  to 
delete  a  reference  to  workers  who  have 
not  yet  retired.  As  the  Washington  Post 
of  December  2  put  it: 

As  amended,  the  resolution  reflects  the 
administration's  position. 

No  one  will  have  the  chance  to  voice 
disagreement  with  this  specific  resolu- 
tion or  with  any  of  the  social  security 
resolutions.  Each  delegate  can  register 
his  or  her  approval  of  the  entire  pack- 
age only.  Had  the  administration  be- 
lieved the  White  House  Conference  a 
forum  for  policymaking  and  deliberation, 
this  would  not  be  the  case.  Sadly,  the 
Conference  is  to  be  a  showcase  for  the 
"universal"  agreement  with  which  senior 
citizens  view  White  House  policies.  It  is 
false  accord,  arrived  at  by  methods  un- 
worthly  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
surely  unworthy  of  its  leaders. 
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This  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
v.'hich  makes  clear  that  America's  senior 
citizens  are  not  political  pawns  but  a 
vital  part  of  society  with  important 
needs. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  afternoon  I  exchanged  re- 
marks with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  about 
President  Reagan's  speech  before  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Sen- 
ator Dole  stated  that  he  had  not  read 
the  President's  address.  So  that  he  and 
other  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  President  Reagan's  speech,  I  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2.  1981] 

Excerpts    Prom    Reagan's    Speech    to    the 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a  transcript  of 
President  Reagan's  address  yesterday  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  as  re- 
corded by  The  New  York  Times: 

A  speaker  usually  tries  to  establish  in  his 
own  mind  some  relationship  between  himself, 
and  his  audience.  Or,  put  another  way.  why 
he  or  she  Is  addressing  a  particular  group. 

Well.  I  could  say,  "It  Is  traditional  for  the 
President  to  address  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging."  But  there  Is.  In  my  case,  a 
better  answer:  We  are  of  the  same  genera- 
tion. We  have  met  to  counsel  together  on 
matters  of  mutual  Interest. 

It  Is  right  that  each  generation  looks  at 
the  preceding  one  and  Is  critical  of  Its  short- 
comings. We  were  when  It  was  our  turn,  and 
as  a  young  generation  will  challenge  our 
mores  and  customs,  will  question  our  values 
8s  we  did  before  them  when  we  were  young. 
But  as  the  years  pass  we  learn  not  to  cast 
aside  proven  values  slmoly  because  they  are 
old.  At  least  we  should  learn  that.  If  civiliza- 
tion Is  to  continue. 

A  few  years  ago  In  the  rebellious  60's  and 
early  70's.  we  did  see  a  discarding  of  basic 
truths.  It  was  a  time  when  at  least  a  part  of 
the  generation  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
declared  that  no  one  over  30  could  be  trusted. 
One  wonders  what  thev  think,  now  that  they 
themselves  have  passed  that  30-year  mark. 

Our  generation  has  made  mistakes  and 
possibly  fallen  short  at  times. 

NEED   APOLOGIZE   TO    NO   ONE 

But  we  need  apologize  to  no  one.  Only  a 
few  times  in  history  Is  a  single  generation 
called  upon  to  preside  over  a  great  period  of 
transition.  And  our  generation,  yours  and 
mine,  has  been  one  of  those  rare  generations. 
We  have  gone  literally,  m  our  lifetime,  from 
the  horse  and  bug?y  to  Journeys  to  the  moon. 

We  have  known  four  wars  and  a  great 
worldwide  Depression  In  our  lifetime.  We 
have  fought  harder,  and  paid  a  higher  price 
for  freedom  and  done  more  to  advance  the 
dignity  of  man  that  any  people  who  ever 
lived. 

Having  said  what  I  have  maybe  you  can 
understand  my  frustration  over  the  last 
couple  of  years,  during  the  campalen  and 
now  in  this  office  I  hold,  to  be  portrayed  as 
somehow  an  enemy  of  my  own  generation. 

Most  of  the  attack  has  been  centered 
around  one  Issue.  Social  Security.  There  has 
been  political  demagoguery  and  outright 
falsehood,  and  as  a  result  many  who  rely 
on  Social  Security  for  their  livelihood  have 
been  needlessly  and  cruelly  frightened.  Those 
that  did  that  frightening  either  didn't  know 
what  they  were  talking  about  or  they  were 
deliberately  lying. 


In  October  of  1980,  as  a  candidate,  I 
pledged  that  I  would  try  to  restore  the  In- 
tegrity of  Social  Security  and  do  so  without 
penalty  to  those  dependent  on  that  program. 

I  have  kept  that  pledge  and  Intend  to  keep 
It,  both  parts  of  It.  We  will  not  betray  those 
entitled  to  Social  Security  benefits,  and  we 
will.  Indeed  we  must,  put  Social  Security  on 
a  sound  financial  base. 

HE  CITES  RESULTS  OF  POLL 

A  recent  poll  showed  that  59  percent  of 
the  people  were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  tax 
In  order  to  be  sure  of  Social  Security's  con- 
tinuation. Almost  as  many,  54  percent,  have 
expressed  mistrust  and  a  lack  of  confidence 
that  the  program  will  be  there  when  their 
time  comes. 

Well,  let  me  take  up  that  matter  of  In- 
creased tax.  The  answer  to  the  problem 
isn't  that  simple.  We  already  have  an  in- 
crease. It  was  passed  in  1977  and  I  don't  think 
very  many  people  are  aware  that  it  calls  for 
a  series  of  Increases  (one  In  this  coming 
January)  and  several  more  automatically 
over  the  next  five  years. 

The  payroll  tax  has  Increased  2.000  per- 
cent since  1950  and  even  with  the  Increases 
yet  to  come,  the  accumulated  deficit  could 
still  be  »lll  billion  In  the  next  five  years. 

In  1982  the  maximum  tax  will  be  $2,170.80. 
matched  of  course  by  the  employer.  For  the 
self-employed,  that  payment  will  be  $3,029.40. 
The  1980  top  rates  are  6.7  percent  and  9.35 
percent  for  the  self-employed  on  the  first 
$32,400  of  earnings.  Both  the  rates  and  the 
amount  of  earnings  taxed  will  go  up  In  the 
several  Increases  that  are  already  scheduled. 

When  the  program  started  in  1936  it  was 
$20  a  year:  1  percent  of  $2,000;  30  years  ago 
there  were  about  16  workers  for  each  recip- 
ient. Now  there  are  only  3.2  and  In  the  next 
40  years  that  Is  projected  to  be  only  2.1. 

I  am  not  pointing  out  these  facts  because 
I  want  to  scare  anyone. 

I  AGREE   WITH  FEPPCS 

I  agree  with  what  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  has  said,  that  this  country  Is  big 
enough  and  able  enough  to  provide  for  those 
who  have  served  It  and  now  have  come  to 
their  time  of  retirement. 

What  we  can't  afford  is  supporting,  as 
disabled,  people  who  are  not  disabled  or 
educating  from  Social  Security  funds  young 
people  from  families  of  affluence  and  wealth. 

I  had  hoped  our  proposal  would  have  been 
taken  as  a  bsglnning  point  for  bipartisan 
solution  to  the  problem.  I  was  led  to  believe 
it  would. 

Social  Security  can  and  will  be  saved.  It 
will  require  the  best  efforts  of  both  parties 
and  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  Its  future  is  too 
Important  to  be  used  as  a  political  football. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  established  a  bi- 
partisan Task  Force  on  Social  Security  Re- 
form. 

We  want  the  elderly  needy,  like  all  needy 
Americans,  to  know  that  they  have  a  Govern- 
ment, suid  a  citizenry,  that  cares  about  them 
and  will  protect  them.  Their  basic  human 
needs  must  be  met  with  compassion  as  well 
as  efficiency.  This,  too.  Is  a  goal  that  I  have 
set  for  our  Administration. 

This  Administration  is  dedicated  to  the 
kinds  of  programs  and  policies  that  will  allow 
the  vast  majority  of  older  Americans  to  con- 
tinue to  live  Ind^endent  lives.  This  is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  economic  common  sense;  it 
is  a  matter  of  basic  human  dignity. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  state  of  the  aging 
is  bound  together  with  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion. We  cannot  have  a  healthy  society  with- 
out a  healthy  economy. 

Young  and  old  alike,  Americans  have  suf- 
fered too  long  from  the  combined  burden  of 
runaway  Inflation  and  an  ever-heavier  tax 
burden. 


This  destructive  cycle  has  fed  on  Itself. 
Tne  same  taxes  and  Inflation  that  directly 
undermine  the  earning  power  of  individual 
Americans  also  drive  down  productivity  and 
economic  growth  nationwide. 

EVILS   OF    INFLATION   AND    STAGNATION 

Because  of  the  graduated  tax  rate,  each  10 
percent  increase  In  Inflation  pushes  tax  re- 
ceipts up  17  percent.  The  taxpayers  have  that 
much  less  dioney  to  spend.  Washington  has 
that  much  more  to  squander,  and  the  econ- 
omy suffers  another  blow  from  the  twin  evils 
of  inflation  and  stagnation. 

The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
astrous cycle,  a  cycle  that  hits  Americans  on 
fixed  Incomes  the  hardest,  is  to  make  real 
cuts  In  spending  and  taxes. 

And  this  Administration  has  made  a  begin- 
ning. Its  only  a  beginning,  but  the  Initial 
signals  are  encouraging. 

The  inflation  rate,  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  has  fallen  from  12.4 
percent  in  1980  to  9  6  percent  In  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year.  And  last  month's  figures 
marked  the  lowest  rate  of  increase  in  15 
months.  If  we  could  hold  to  Itist  month's 
Increased  cost,  we  would  be  down  to  a  4.4 
percent  inflation  rate. 

There  was  also  Improvement  at  the  whole- 
sale level,  with  prices  rising  at  a  7.5  percent 
annual  rate,  down  from  11.8  In  1980.  Now 
this  Is  especially  Important  because  a  decline 
In  wholesale  prices  now  usually  means  fur- 
ther relief  for  the  constimer  as  wholesale 
goods  reach  the  retail  market  down  the  line 
a  ways. 

Interest  rates  have  also  begun  to  drop.  The 
prime  lending  rate,  at  16  percent,  has  reached 
a  12-month  low.  Some  banks  have  already 
dropped  to  below  16.  A  year  ago  they  were  at 

2m. 

Now  these  are  only  early  signs,  but  they 
are  all  positive  indicators  that  our  economic 
policy  Is  beginning  to  work. 

RUNAWAY  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

None  of  this  relief  from  taxation  and  infla- 
tion would  be  possible  if  we  Ignored  the  prob- 
lem of  runaway  Government  spending. 

This  Administration  is  serious;  we  have  cut 
back  the  increased  rate  of  Government 
spending. 

We're  convinced  that  the  nation's  economy 
cannot  heal  Itself  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment begins  to  put  its  ovim  house  back  In 
order. 

But  while  cutting  spending,  we  have  safe- 
guarded services  to  those  poor  and  elderly 
who  depend  on  the  Government. 

In  the  fleld  of  health  care  and  human  serv- 
ices. Federal  spending  is  actually  up,  by  over 
15  percent  in  1981  and  about  another  10  per- 
cent in  1982.  Elderly  Americans  making  up 
11  percent  of  our  population  will  receive  28 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  in  this  present 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Ours  is  a  generation  rich  In  experience  as 
well  as  In  years.  We've  been  tried  and  tested, 
and  we've  also  benefited  from  a  surge  of 
human  progress  that  our  parents  and  our 
grandparents  could  never  even  have 
imagined. 

I    HAPPEN  TO   BE  AN   OPTIMIST 

Now  I  happen  to  be  an  optimist;  I  believe 
attitudes  toward  the  elderly  are  getting  bet- 
ter, not  worse. 

And  the  polls  seems  to  bear  this  out.  One 
recent  stu-vey  revealed  that  65  percent  of  the 
younger  workforce  now  rejects  the  notion  of 
requiring  older  workers  to  retire.  TTils  Is  a 
dramatic  turnaround  from  Just  seven  years 
ago.  Then  a  plurality  of  younger  workers  took 
the  opposite  view. 

So,  as  some  Americans  grow  older,  America 
itself  seems  to  be  growing  a  little  wiser,  and 
a  little  more  tolerant. 

You  know  Cicero  said,  If  it  weren't  for 
elderly  citizens  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
young,  the  state  would  perish. 
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In  those  days  of  the  "generation  gap  that 
I  mentioned  earlier  It  was  almost  as  If  our 
young  rebels  saw  the  generations  as  horizon- 
tal. Each  generation  separated  from  the 
others  like  slices  from  a  sausage. 

Humankind  Is  vertical.  Each  generation 
sees  farther  than  the  one  before  because  It  Is 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have 

gone  before.  ,.    „» 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  results  of 
your  work  here  in  this  conference.* 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr  McCLURE.  Am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  the  order  that  would  be  followed 
would  be  the  vote  upon  the  perfecting 
amendment,  whether  that  is  adopted  or 
rejected,  and  the  next  vote,  unless  some- 
thing else  intervenes,  would  be  on  the 
substitute?  ^^    _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  final  vote 
would  then  occur  on  the  amendment  as 
amended,  if  amended  by  either  the  per- 
fecting amendment  or  by  the  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  ,     .    ,      ■„ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 

IC8.I1SEIS. 

I  should  like  to  indicate,  as  manager  of 
the  bUl,  what  is  abundantly  obvious,  and 
that  is  that  the  bill  is  really  a  matter  of 
defense  and  therefore  not  a  matter  of 
particular  concern,  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  amendment,  to  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

I  do  note  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  sent 
to  the  desk,  is  intended,  I  suppose,  to  be 
a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  a  gratu- 
itous insult  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  Senators  keep  that  in  mind 
as  they  vote  on  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  the  language  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  supported  by 
others,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mendation to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, that  is  directly  affected  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  perfecting  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  perfecting  amendment.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici),    the   Senator    from   Arizona    (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ) ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)   are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici)  would  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNii,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiECLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiECLE)  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  would  each  vote 

"nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote?  Are  there  any  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  change  their 

vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54. 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall  Vote  No.  452  Leg.) 
YEAS— 64 


Jr. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Benitsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Byrd, 

Karrj-  F.. 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 

Durentoerger 
Ea3t 
Gam 


Baucus 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Chiles 

Cranston 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 


Gorton 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hawkins 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Lavalt 

Long 

Lupar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McCiure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

NAYS— 36 

Glenn 

Hart 

Henin 

HolUn<;s 

Iluddleston 

Inouye 

JackEon 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Le%'Ln 

Mat?unaga 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

Goldwater 
Hayakawa 
Heine 
Johnston 


Percy 

Presaler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

MojTiihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Pro  ■'mire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Tscngas 

Williams 
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Riegle 
WaUop 


Biden 
Bumpers 
DeConcini 
Domenlcl 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  752,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Ohio.  .^     . 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  spoken.  We  now  have 
pending  a  substitute  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  mv  original 
amendment,  and  we  also  have  pending— 
in  connection  with  which  there  also  has 
been  a  rollcall  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  Dole  amendment  without  a  roll- 
call  and  then  to  pass  the  amendment  as 
substituted  without  a  rollcall,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  for  vitiating  the  rollcall 
votes. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  indicated  I  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  Dole  substitute  and  vitiate 
the  vote.  Under  those  circimistances.  if 
there  is  a  vote  on  it  I  would  urge  all 
Members  in  the  Senate  to  vote  for  it. 
But  I  would  also  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  willing  to  vitiate  the 
vote  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  or  with  respect  to  the  Dole 
amendment,  the  Dole  sutstitute.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  two  roUcalls.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  Whichever  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would  urge  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  in  the 
affirmative  for  the  Dole  substitute  as 
well  as  for  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
as  substituted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  would  suggest  that  we 
vote  on  the  substitute  and  vitiate  the 
vote  on  the  Metzenbaum  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
recommend  that.  I  hope  we  can  do  that. 
Mr  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr    MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote  I  vronder  if  I  could  engage 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  even  the 
majority  leader  in  saying  that  there  was 
one  event  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  which  struck  a  .iarr-ng 
note,  and  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that 
to  the  Senate. 

The  President  came  himself  to  the 
Conference.  It  was  a  gracious  gesture  on 
his  part,  and  he  spoke  about  social  se- 
curity. He  said  at  one  point  in  his  re- 
marks that  "There  have  been  people  try- 
ing to  tell  you  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  in  trouble,  trying  to  panic  you 
into  thinking  it  is  not  fiscally  sound."  He 
then  said  "Those  persons  are  either  mis- 
guided or  they  are  lying." 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  not  share  my  feeling  that  this  was 
an  unfortunate  choice  of  words.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  choice  was  made  by  a  speech 
writer— it  is  not  the  way  the  President 
himself  speaks.  But  if  anyone  has  been 
talking  about  the  world's  largest  bank- 
ruptcy—about to  occur  on  October  1, 
1982—1  believe  it  has  been  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
If  there  is  any  fault  on  the  part  of  some 
others— and  I  would  be  among  them— it 
is  that  we  have  perhaps  not  pointed  to 
the  fiscal  difficulties  facing  the  social  se- 
curity system  with  a  sufficient  sense  of 
alarm. 

Now  we  learn  from  the  President  him- 
self that  persons  who  were  alarmed  were 
somehow  possibly  lying  trying  improp- 
erly to  panic  the  millions  of  Amer-cans 
who  depend  on  social  security.  Would 
not  the  chairman  agree  that  such  a  term 
might  well  be  stricken  from  the  record  if 
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we  are  going  to  have  any  success  with 
the  15-person  committee  the  President 
has  proposed  to  deal  with  this  matter? 
I  ask  because  I  have  been  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  leader  to  be  on  that 
committee,  and  I  would  be  proud  to  serve 
-  on  it.  proud  to  work  with  any  President 
on  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the 
Nation.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  a 
word  such  as  "lying"  would  not  come  be- 
tween us  in  our  efforts  to  cooperate  in  a 
large  purpose.  That  is  a  question,  my 
question,  although  an  extended  question. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  would  agree  it 
was  an  outstanding  appearance  by  the 
President  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  I  think  he  did  a  tremen- 
dous job — he  even  got  a  cheering,  stand- 
ing ovation.  I  was  so  taken  with  the  ova- 
tion he  received,  and  his  reception,  that 
I  dd  not  listen  to  what  he  said.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I  will  promise  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorit  I  will  look  at  his  entire  speech  to- 
day and  cwnment  sometime  over  the 
weekend — if  I  may  drop  you  a  note. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  accept  that  be- 
cause I  know  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
to  be  a  man  of  perfect  honor  and  pro- 
priety. 

I  doubt  that  he  would  have  ever  al- 
lowed a  speechwriter  to  write  that  speech 
for  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  said  a  few  things 
myself  that  I  .probably  should  not  have 
said. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  You  did  not  have  a 
speechwriter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  have.  That  was  the 
problem. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
we  may  be  in  a  position  now  to  agree  on 
a  vote  on  the  substitute  and  vitiate  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  underlying  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meet-ng  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion on  Sunday  night.  They  went  in  with 
a  great  deal  of  concern.  However,  overall 
these  proceedings  went  well  as  a  result 
of  the  hard  work  and  effort  put  in  by  all 
the  delegates. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  to  commend  the  dele- 
gates and  observers  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  who  just  yesterday 
completed  their  4-day  conference  in 
Washington.  As  a  member  of  the  Aging 
Committee.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  more  than  600  recommendations  de- 
veloped. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my 
colleagues  that  the  review  of  these  pro- 
posals by  the  Congress  should  be  given 
top  priority.  I  know  that  wiU  be  the 
case  for  the  Aging  Committee  under  the 
distiguished  leadership  of  Senator  Heinz 


its  chairman,  and  Senator  Chiles,  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

I  must  say  that  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Conference,  I  was  very  concerned 
by  allegations  that  conference  rules  and 
delegate  selections  were  part  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  administration  to  limit  in 
some  way  free  debate  on  the  issues.  One 
of  my  major  concerns  was  that  debate 
over  the  allegations  would  take  impor- 
tant time  away  from  the  business  of  the 
Conference  itself— to  make  recommen- 
dations that  would  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "comprehensive,  coherent  na- 
tional policy  on  aging." 

I  joined  several  members  of  the  Aging 
Committee  in  expressing  our  concerns 
in  a  letter  to  the  President.  On  Sunday, 
before  the  Conference  convened,  I  met 
with  the  Illinois  delegation,  many  of 
whom  echoed  similar  concerns.  Subse- 
quent reports,  however,  convinced  me 
that  despite  a  somewhat  imeasy  begin- 
ning, all  views  were  being  debated  and 
voted  on  in  the  committee  sessions  and 
almost  all  delegates  and  observers  felt 
they  were  being  given  the  opportunity 
for  input  into  the  Conference  recommen- 
dations. 

Surely,  the  final  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  are  evidence  of  this.  They 
span  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  on  all 
the  issues  and  I  believe  the  work  of  the 
Conference  was  highly  productive. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view in  any  detail  the  ccMiunittee  resolu- 
tions, but  frwn  reports  that  I  have  had  I 
am  pleased  by  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. I  strongly  support  elimination  of 
the  social  security  earnings  test  and  age 
restrictions  on  employment.  I  agree  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  programs  that  train 
older  workers  and  for  more  innovative 
approaches  to  work  that  suit  the  needs 
of  older  workers  who  want  to  work,  like 
flextime  and  job-sharing.  These  are  just 
a  few  of  the  recommendations  which 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  there  are 
many  more. 

Mr.  President,  last  May  I  had  the 
privilege  to  address  the  Illinois  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  Cham- 
paign-Urbana.  In  my  remarks.  I  c'ted 
some  of  the  achievements  that  grew 
out  of  past  White  House  Conferences  on 
the  Aging— great  achievements  such  as 
medicare,  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act.  all  measures  I  strongly  supported. 

We  have  made  great  strides  since  the 
first  White  House  Conference  in  1961. 
But  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  address  in 
May.  the  continued  acceleration  of  the 
aging  of  America,  presented  new  prob- 
lems and  challenges  to  the  delegates  of 
the  1981  Conference. 

As  we  have  seen,  solutions  to  some  of 
these  problems  will  not  be  easy;  there 
will  be  disagreement  and  a  great  deal  of 
debate.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  1981 
meeting  has  presented  us  with  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future,  and  again,  I  com- 
mend the  more  than  3,000  delegates  and 
observers  who  devoted  their  time  and  tal- 
ents to  this  historic  Conference. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Ccanmittee 
on  Aging  and  a  cosponsor  of  the  Dole 
substitute,  I  urge  its  adopton. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hayakawa).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini). the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  RiECLE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88. 
naysO.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  463  Leg.) 
TEAS — 88 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
BiTd.  Robert  C. 
c:annon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Uurenberger 
Eag!eton 
East 
Exon 
Ford 


Gam 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Gt«sslev 

Han 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 
Kassebaum 

Kasten 
Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Long 

liUgar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 


Moyniban 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randclph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Steven* 

S\-mms 

Thurmond 

Tsongaa 

Warner 

Weicker 

WUllama 

Zorinsky 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— I 

Levin 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Biden  Goldwater  Riegle 

Bumpers  Hayakawa  Tower 

DeConcini  Heinz  Wallop 

Domenici  Johnston 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (UP  No. 
751)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFPKTER.     The 
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question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
Che  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  650),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  an  amendment 
on  which  I  believe  we  might  negotiate  a 
time  limitation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  have  a  20- 
minute  time  limitation,  with  10  minutes 
on  each  side.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  this  Senator 
would  also  request  that  no  amendment 
to  my  amendment  be  in  order.  That 
would  expedite  the  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request,  that  no  amendments  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska be  in  order,  and  that  there  be  a 
20-minute  time  limitation. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  that  there  would  be 
an  up-or-down  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree.  There  will  be 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  any  amendment 
with  a  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMEhfT    NO.     753 

(Purpose:    To  provide   funds  to   meet  the 
Army  requirements  for  ammunition) 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr.  MrrcHELi., 
Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  BUMPERS,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
753. 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  "2  338,400.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 
"2,438,400,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  brief  absence  from  the  Chamber,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rud- 
MAN)  will  manage  the  bill  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
agreement  on  this  amendment  is  short, 
60  I  will  be  brief.  My  amendment  re- 
stores $100  million  to  the  Army's  am- 
munition procurement  account  for  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

During  this  debate,  a  number  of  us 
have  offered  amendments  to  correct 
what  we  consider  to  be  some  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  funding  provided  for 
readiness-related  functions  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  Unfortunately,  of  all  of 
these  amendments,  the  only  one  the  Sen- 
ate has  adopted  is  one  to  spend  $88  mil- 
lion to  bring  an  old  World  War  n  bat- 
tleship out  of  mothballs.  In  some  cases, 
we  have  even  been  told  that  our  pro- 


posals would  have  only  restored  the  fat 
in  the  Defense  Department  budget  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  not  only  no  fat  In 
the  funds  provided  in  this  amendment, 
but,  indeed,  the  funds  are  critically 
needed  to  restore  Army  ammunition 
stockpiles.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  the  amount  provided  does  not  pro- 
vide any  fat.  There  is  not  even  any  mus- 
cle with  it. 

The  Army's  current  mobilization  re- 
quirements call  for  us  to  have  on  hand 
a  180-day  war  reserve  supply  of  am- 
munition. Our  stocks  now  on  hand  only 
total  'about  25  percent  of  this  require- 
ment. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  only  a  40-day 
supply  in  a  shooting  war.  It  is  a  ridicu- 
lously low  figure. 

The  budget  amendments  for  fiscal 
year  1982  submitted  by  President 
Reagan  in  March  would  have  begun  the 
process  of  building  our  ammunition 
stockpiles  to  a  60-day  requirement  by 
the  end  of  the  next  5  years.  I  should 
point  out  that  this  would  still  be  only 
one-third  of  what  the  Army  says  it  will 
need.  Unfortunately  the  October  budget 
cuts  in  the  Defense  Department  demon- 
strated that  the  current  Pentagon 
leadership  is  guilty  of  the  same  mistakes 
that  they  have  criticized  their  predeces- 
Gors  for:  When  they  needed  to  make 
some  budget  cuts,  one  of  the  first  places 
they  went  was  the  Army's  ammunition 
account.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  trap 
of  becoming  preoccupied  with  all  of  the 
exotic  weapons  systems  to  the  detriment 
of  the  basic  necessities  our  troops  would 
need  to  survive. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  will 
no  doubt  say  that  they  can  still  reach 
their  objective  of  a  60-day  war  reserve 
stockpile  of  ammunition  at  the  end  of 
the  5  years  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
will  make  up  for  these  cuts  in  the  next 
couple  of  years. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has 
been  telling  us  that  we  cannot  reach  a 
600-ship  Navy  by  just  planning  to  buy 
ships  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years 
of  the  current  5-year  program,  and  the 
same  holds  true  for  building  up  our  am- 
munition reserve. 

The  Army  shortfalls  of  ammunition 
are  a  well-documented  fact  that  we  can- 
not ignore  any  longer. 

Certainly,  in  a  defense  budget  of  over 
$208  billion,  we  can  begin  the  process  of 
funding  the  programs  we  need  to  sus- 
tain our  combat  capabilities.  We  desper- 
ately need  this  program  to  sustain  our 
ground  farces  in  the  most  probable  type 
of  conflict  in  which  they  will  have  to 
survive. 

Senator  Hollincs  earlier  tried  to  re- 
store the  fuU  $148  million  needed  to  fully 
fund  the  Army's  orginial  request  for  am- 
munition. My  amendment  restores  only 
$100  millon  of  the  amount  cut  by  De- 
fense Department  in  the  October 
budget  cuts. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  extremely  important  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  very  little  to  say  about  this  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. We  have  discussed  this  in  some 
detail  over  the  last  couple  of  days.  I 
believe  the  facts  are  reasonably  well 
known.  I  will  just  hit  two  salient  points. 
First,  so  that  the  record  is  clear,  this 
appropriation  does  contain  $780  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding  level 
for  this  account.  This  figure,  in  fact,  is 
$56  million  over  the  budget  request  of 
the  President. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  about  time  to 
build  up  ammunition  supplies,  that  is 
certainly  true.  But  compared  to  many 
of  the  high  technology  programs  we 
have,  this  is  something  that — particu- 
larly with  the  Government  owning  some 
of  the  depots  that  manufacture  these 
munitions — could  be  turned  around  in 
emergency  fairly  quickly. 

It  is  our  view  that  although  there  is 
some  merit  to  this  amendment,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  $208  to  $209  billion  de- 
fense budget,  and  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  put  a  cap  on  it.  We  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes,  and  after  that  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  that  have 
just  been  made  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  are  ones  we  have  heard  on 
many  occasions. 

I  think  it  is  very  serious,  when  we  talk 
about  the  fact  that  if  we  get  into  a  shoot- 
ing war,  we  have  some  facilities  some- 
where that  we  could  quickly  turn 
around  to  produce  ammimition. 

Regardless  of  the  amounts  contained 
in  this  bill  for  ammunition,  the  state- 
ments I  made  a  few  moments  ago  about 
only  a  40-day  supply  of  ammunition  still 
stands  as  fact. 

I  emphasize  for  my  colleagues  that 
even  if  my  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
still  will  not  be  back  to  the  Army's  5- 
year  plan  for  achieving  a  60-day  stock- 
pile of  ammunition.  And  the  real  mobili- 
zation request  is  to  have  180  days  on 
hand.  Therefore,  the  goal  of  60  days  is 
only  one-third  of  what  is  actually  needed. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
woeful  state  of  ammunition  stockpiles  for 
our  soldiers  right  there  on  the  ground— 
the  men  who  will  be  eyeball-to-eyeball 
with  the  enemy.  We  have  shortchanged 
them  for  too  long  and  this  amendment  is 
only  one  small  step  in  the  long  process  to 
begin  getting  our  fighting  men  what  they 
need  to  survive. 

Ammunition  is  not  glamorous  and  it 
does  not  make  headlines.  It  is  not  good 
"show  and  tell"  like  some  of  the  amend- 
ments and  weapons  we  have  been  debat- 
ing here.  But  we  certainly  do  not  want 
our  men  in  the  field  to  run  out  of  am- 
munition if  they  are  called  upon  sudden- 
ly to  fight. 

Mr.  President,  either  we  continue  to 
brush  aside  these  unglamorous  amend- 
ments that  go  right  to  the  heart  of  our 
military  readiness,  or.  we  adopt  this 
amendment  and  begin  the  long  process 
of  building  up  the  sustainability  of  our 
forces  in  the  event  of  a  national  mobili- 
zation. 
The  choice  before  the  Senate  is  clear.  I 


urge    my    colleagues    to    support    this 
amendment. 

Anyone  who  voted  to  bring  an  old  bat- 
tleship out  of  mothballs  obviously  has  his 
priorities  confused,  if  he  cannot  also  sup- 
port this  amendment  for  basic  readiness. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  the  other  side  is 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  priorities  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  about  bringing 
battleships  out  of  mothballs,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  him  that  I  do  not  vote 
for  that,  either. 

This  particular  appropriation  of  $780 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
level  is  a  50-percent  increase.  We  think 
that  is  more  than  adequate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wish 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  would  vote  "yes." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  yet  voted  who  desire  to  cast  a 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  454  Leg.] 
TEAS— 37 


MatBunaga 

Pell 

Tsongas 

Metzenbaum 

Pryor 

Williams 

Hitcbell 

Randolph 

Zorlnsky 

Moynilhan 

Sar  banes 

Nunn 

Sasser 
NAYS— 49 

Abdnor 

Graasley 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Preasler 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Quayle 

Haxry  F..  Jr 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Laralt 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Slennls 

Denton 

Mathias 

Symms 

Dole 

MatUngly 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Tower 

East 

Melcher 

Warner 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Welcker 

Gorton 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Riegle 

Bldea 

Hayakawa 

Stafford 

Bumperi 

Heinz 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

.Tohnston 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Kennedy 

Armstrong 

Cranston 

Heflln 

Baucu* 

Dixon 

HolUngs 

Bentsen 

Dodd 

Huddles  ton 

Boren 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Bradley 

Exon 

Jackson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Ford 

Leahy 

Cannon 

Glenn 

Levin 

ChUes 

Hart 

Long 

So  Mr.  ExoN's  amendment  (UP  No. 
753)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    754 

(Purpose:  To  add  funds  to  continue  opera- 
tion of  B-52D  bombers  In  fiscal  1982) 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  send  an  amendment  to 

the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

TTie  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin). 

for  himself,  Mr.  Hollings.  and  Mr.  Nunn. 

proposes    an    unprlnted    amendment   nvim- 

bered  754. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  line  20,  strike  out  the  figure 
"$14,044,298,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "14,106.398.000". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  joined 
by  Senators  Hollincs  and  Nunn  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  xmderstand  it  Is 
going  to  be  accepted. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is 
simple  and  straightforward.  It  is  to  add 
$62.1  million  to  the  bill  to  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  operating  the  three 
B-52D  squadrons  as  originally  planned. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  itself 
recognized  that  they  should  not  be 
phased  out  prematurely,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  added  back  to  the 
President's  budget  request  the  $18.9  mil- 
lion in  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  needed  to  continue  operating  these 
squadrons  through  fiscal  1982. 

I  believe  inadvertently  or  otherwise, 
but  I  believe  inadvertently,  the  commit- 
tee overlooked  the  need  for  the  addi- 
tional $62.1  million  for  the  spares  and 
modifications  to  retain  this  still  needed 


component  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
bomber  force  in  active  service. 

The  B-1,  let  us  remember,  is  not  going 
to  enter  the  force  until  1986  or  1987,  and 
this  funding  will  allow  the  B-52D's  to 
continue  into  that  period  as  originally 
planned. 

The  actions  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  adding  back  the  operations 
and  maintenance  funding  is  an  impor- 
tant indication  that  these  aircraft  play 
a  useful  role  in  our  strategic  deterrent, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  retired  pre- 
maturely. 

The  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  in  their  conference  report 
on  the  Fiscal  1982  Defense  Authorization 
Act  expressed  grave  doubts  about  the 
proposal  to  retire  the  B-52D's. 

On  page  108  of  the  conference  report, 
we  stated: 

Conferees  expressed  their  concern  regard- 
ing the  planned  phase-out  of  the  B-52D  force 
during  a  period  of  Increasing  vulnerability 
for  U.S.  strategic  forces.  The  conferees  un- 
derstood that  the  timing  of  the  currently 
planned  phase-out  would  not  Impair 
eventual  continuation  of  the  existing  B-52D 
force  should  the  planned  phase-out  be  re- 
considered before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  further  study  this 
matter  In  conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  request. 

This  body  should  restore  these  funds 
now  because  sufficient  information  exists 
to  more  than  justify  this  restoration  In 
funding  to  maintain  our  strategic 
strength. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
did  appropriate  the  S62.1  million  to 
maintain  our  B-52D's.  In  its  report,  the 
House  committee  gave  the  following 
strong  justification  for  its  action: 

B-52D     RETIREMENT 

Considering  that  these  aircraft  have  re- 
cently been  resklnned  and  recently  received 
modifications  to  update  their  inertlal  guld- 
anc  systems,  and  considering  the  capability 
of  these  aircraft  to  deliver  significant  num- 
bers of  conventional  bombs,  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  retirement  of  these  aircraft 
is  Imprudent  and  recommends  an  Increase  of 
$62,100,000  to  keep  them  In  the  active  force. 
An  increase  of  $18,900,000  Is  also  included  In 
the  "operation  and  maintenance"  account, 
for  the  continued  operation  of  these  aircraft. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
in  its  report  acknowledged  these  recent 
improvements  to  the  B-52D's  and  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  keeping  them 
operating  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It  said: 

B-52D  retirements. — The  amended  budget 
included  the  recommendation  to  retire  three 
B-52D  aircraft  squadrons  and  a  combat  train- 
ing squadron.  In  view  of  recent  Improvements 
to  these  aircraft,  the  Committee  recommends 
restoring  $18.9  mUUon  to  retain  operation  of 
these  aircraft  through  this  fiscal  year. 

By  the  admission  of  every  spokesper- 
son we  have  heard,  the  strategic  program 
before  us  has  been  offered  only  as  an  "in- 
terim" solution  to  what  the  administra- 
tion believes  is  a  serious  window  of  vul- 
nerability. 

But  to  achieve  this  "interim"  solu- 
tion—a solution  which  begins  5  years 
from  now  and  arguably  provides  margi- 
nal, additional  protection  for  a  grand 
total  of  another  5  years— the  American 
people  are  being  asked  to  pay  a  terrible 
price. 
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It  is  not  only  a  price  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  also  a  price  in  terms  of  security. 

Gen.  Bennie  L.  Davis,  the  new  head 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  ad- 
mitted that  the  net  effect  of  adopting  the 
administration's  program  woxild  be  to 
weaken  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
for  the  next  5  years.  This  is  due  in  part 
because  of  the  proposed  earlier-than- 
planned  retirement  of  B-52D's.  We  will 
be  worse  off  for  the  next  5  years  than  we 
are  now.  I  have  never  heard  of  closing 
a  window  by  opening  it  wider. 

Early  retirement  of  the  B-52D's  was 
done  simply  to  find  money  to  fund  other 
parts  of  the  administration's  strategic 
program,  according  to  SAC  Commander 
Davis.  He  said  so  in  the  following  ex- 
change with  me  on  November  4,  an  ex- 
change in  which  he  also  acknowledged 
we  were  foreclosing  our  option  to  deploy 
more  Cruise  missiles : 

Senator  LEvm.  We  are  retiring  the  B-52D's 
earlier  than  you  would  like? 

General  Davis.  Earlier  because  I  don't  have 
another  capability. 

Senator  Levin.  We  are  retiring  them  earlier 
now  for  fiscal  reasons. 

General  Davis.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Levin.  Not  for  engineering  reasons. 

General  Davis.  No. 

Without  our  amendment,  the  B-52D's 
might  have  to  be  retired  years  before  the 
planned  end  of  their  useful  lives. 

The  $62.1  million  in  spares  to  be  added 
by  this  amendment  would  support  the 
training  flying  hours  and  alert  require- 
ments to  keep  these  B-52D's  in  operation. 

General  Davis  stated  that  the  admin- 
istration's strategic  program  actually 
opens,  rather  than  closes,  the  adminis- 
tration's well-publicized  "window  of  vul- 
nerability" on  November  4,  in  the  follow- 
ing exchange  with  Senator  Nunn: 

Senator  Nunn.  I  understand  that  and  I 
know  we  all  have  to  concern  ourselves  about 
the  budget  and  there  may  be  a  legitimate 
argument  that  we  stretch  out,  but  aren't  we 
In  effect,  whatever  the  reason  and  whatever 
the  budgetary  pressures,  are  we  not  In  effect 
extending  the  window  of  vulnerability  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  by  reason  of  the  phase- 
out  of  these  B-52s  and  Titans? 

General  Davis.  In  terms  of  absolute  num- 
bers, certainly  you  lose  capability.  In  terms 
of  some  Items  that  I  have  proposed,  like  let's 
consider  keeping  a  couple  of  squadrons  of 
D's  In  longer  and  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
fairly  long  phase-out  period  for  Tttan  lis, 
you  lose  an  Increment  of  capability.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Nunn.  We  are  really  going  down 
in  capability  In  the  nejrt  four  or  five  years. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

General  Davis.  But  It  Is  not  precipitously. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  It  Is  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion In  capability  over  the  next  five  years? 

General  Davis.  In  absolute  terms,  yes. 

In  a  response  for  the  record.  General 
Davis  went  even  further  by  stating: 

Phasing  out  the  B-52D  and  Titan  will  re- 
sult In  fewer  weapons  committed  to  the 
3IOP  (nuclear  war  plan),  reduced  target 
coverage  and  less  megatonnage.  .  .  . 

He  presented  only  one  option  for  less- 
ening the  impact  of  these  reductions  in 
our  deterrence  capabilities — increasing 
the  alert  rates  for  our  B-52G  and  H 
force— but  then  stated  this  could  not  be 
done  until  1985.  In  the  interim,  the  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability  would 
open  wider. 


In  addition  to  weakening  us,  prema- 
ture retirement  of  the  B-52D's  would 
represent  a  unilateral  concession  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  arms  control  arena,  just 
as  we  are  beginning  talks  in  Geneva  and 
are  contemplating  resumption  of  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  next  year. 

These  B-52D's  still  represent  the  capa- 
bility to  drop  significant  nuclear  mega- 
tonnage on  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  are  "real"  airplanes  and  thiis 
true  bargaining  chips  in  any  arms  nego- 
tiations, in  contrast  to  the  B-IB,  which 
will  not  be  able  to  threaten  the  Soviets 
for  many  years. 

We  should  not  give  up  the  B-52D's 
without  getting  something  in  return  for 
them  at  the  bargaining  table,  and  my 
amendment  preserves  their  value  as  bar- 
gaining chips  as  well,  as  their  potent 
military  capability. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out 
that,  before  the  President's  October 
budget  revisions,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees  rec- 
ognized this  dual  military  and  arms  con- 
trol utility  of  maintaining  the  B-52D's 
and  authorized  sufBcient  funds  in  their 
versions  of  the  fiscal  1982  Defense  Au- 
thorization Acts  to  prevent  their  prema- 
ture retirement. 

The  President  saw  the  value  of  the 
B-52D's  by  seeking  these  funds  in  the 
first  place. 

The  full  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  these  funds — the  full 
$62.1  million  was  in  the  House  bill.  The 
Senate  endorsed  the  $50  million  authori- 
zation recommended  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

It  was  only  after  the  President  slashed 
his  defense  budget  in  October  and  elimi- 
nated this  funding  for  the  B-52D's  that 
both  committees  reluctantly  agreed  to 
this  reduction  and  stated  their  concerns. 
Mr.  President,  the  full  $62.1  million 
should  be  appropriated  to  keep  our 
B-52D's  operating.  The  addition  is  a  rel- 
atively modest  one  to  maintain  our  stra- 
tegic capabilities  and  with  it  we  can  keep 
some  75  aircraft  flying.  At  less  than  $1 
million  per  B-52D,  and  in  light  of  the 
recent  improvements  to  these  aircraft  to 
make  them  more  effective,  that  is  a  pru- 
dent and  cost-effective  investment  in 
American  military  strength. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  accu- 
rately stated  the  situation.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  keep  these  operating  until 
such  time  as  the  B-IB  is  deployed,  and 
the  subcommittee  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  discussion  or  debate? 
Mr.  LE"VIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment   (UP  No.   754  was) 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  we  have  ap- 
proximately three  more  amendments 
that  we  expect  we  will  have  record  votes 
on.  Hopefully,  if  those  who  are  offer- 
ing those  amendments  will  come  to  the 


floor,  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  with 
those  within  the  next  hour. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PROBLEMS  or  SENATORS  WHO  HAVE  TO  VOT*  ON 
CLASSIFEED    MATTERS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  a  moment  before  the  sponsors  of 
the  next  amendment  appear,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
about  some  of  the  prcxieedings  late  last 
night  with  respect  to  the  absence  of  in- 
formation on  a  matter  which  was  pend- 
ing on  the  Senate  floor  when  a  great 
many  of  the  Senators  were  called  upon  to 
vote,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  gen- 
erally on  the  issue  of  secrecy  as  it  relates 
to  judgments  which  have  to  be  made  by 
Senators. 

This  is  obviously  an  important  and  a 
complex  question.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  elected  to  this  body  have  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  to  vote  on  issues  In- 
volving billions  of  dollars  as,  for  example, 
on  this  current  bill  which  encompasses 
some  $205  billion,  and  there  are  sums  of 
money  within  this  bill  in  a  classified  or 
secret  category  where  moneys  are  being 
appropriated  and  where  the  facts  are  not 
before  those  of  us  who  are  called  upon 
to  vote. 

There  has  been  a  custom  evolved  over 
the  years  where  only  a  limited  number  of 
Senators  are  privy  to  these  classified 
projects,  and  it  raises  a  substantial  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of 
what  is,  in  effect,  a  delegation  by  the 
elected  U.S.  Senate  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber in  this  body  to  pass  upon  judgments 
which  involve  very  substantial  sums  of 
money. 

The  proceedings  last  night  are  illustra- 
tive when  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  proposed  an  amendment 
which  would  add  $187.5  million  to  the 
category  known  as  Air  Force  R.  &  D.  Mr. 
Nunn  starts  off  saying,  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday  at 
S14455: 

First  of  all,  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  Is  a  classified  program. 

Then  he  discucses  it  for  a  bit  and  then 
says: 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  all  that 
I  am  able  to  say  at  this  point  In  time. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  it  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant program,  otherwise  I  would  not  be 
urging  Its  support  at  this  stage. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  then  makes  a  comment: 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  program  cannot  be  discussed, 
because  I  think  It  Is  of  extremely  great 
merit.  I  am  certain  that  If  my  colleagues 
could  be  further  enlightened  on  It,  they 
would  support  It. 

I  believe  it  is  asking  too  much  to  call 
for  support  of  a  matter  where  the  Senate 
might  be  supportive  if  the  Senate  were 


to  be  further  enlightened  on  it.  when  the 
Senate  is  not  enlightened  on  it.  The  next 
comment  is: 

I  might  say  that  I  hope  they  will  take  this 
amendment  on  faith. 

which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  appro- 
priate to  do  consistent  with  the  oath 
which  we  have  taken  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  as  U.S.  Senators. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  then  continues  in  the  same  vein : 

I  urge  everyone  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. That  is  about  all  anyone  can  say 
about  it  at  this  point.  But  it  Is  a  very  im- 
portant amendment. 

Then  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  makes  a  comment 
about — 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  President,  I  am  familiar  with 
this  program,  also.  I  simply  want  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  It.  There  is  nothing  one 
can  say  about  It,  other  than  that  we  had 
somebody  in  room  S-407  the  other  day  for 
many,  many  hours  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Many  of  us  were  able  to  get  up  there 
and  talk  to  blm  about  it. 

I,  for  one.  was  not  aware  that  the 
amendment  was  going  to  come  up,  not 
aware  of  the  proceedings  in  S-407,  and 
those  who  wwe.  I  think,  mostly  were 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
in  other  words  had  access  to  the  special 
briefing  which  was  going  to  come  to  pass 
at  that  point. 

When  the  motion  to  table  was  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  I  personally  felt  there  was  In- 
sufiBcient  information  needed  to  cast  a 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  table,  but  at 
least  a  tabling  motion  resulted  in  the 
appropriation  not  being  made,  and  that 
was  the  basis  for  my  voting  in  favor  of 
tabling. 

I  made  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  Senator  can  vote  present  and 
still  retain  the  record  of  having  voted, 
and  was  informed  that  probably  not, 
that  a  present  vote  was  doubtful  as  even 
having  expressed  a  judgment  in  a  voting 
context. 

I  intend  to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
Mr.  President,  to  see  where  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  issue  lead  not  only  on  this 
subject  but  also  on  other  classified  mat- 
ters. 

But  I  for  one  feel  that  once  here  Sena- 
tors ought  to  be  trusted  presumptively 
and  as  well  as  from  an  evidentiary  base, 
that  we  are  worthy  of  the  trust  and  know 
what  it  is  we  are  voting  upon  or  if  there 
is  some  policy  consideration  which  re- 
quires a  different  treatment,  it  ought  to 
be  explicit  and  we  ought  to  be  dealing 
with  It  in  a  specific  way  so  that  it  is 
known  what  we  are  doing  here  and  to 
whom  we  are  delegating  our  responsi- 
bilities and  whether  or  not  that  is  ap- 
propriate. 

If  there  Is  a  contention  that  the  na- 
tional interest  requires  secrecy,  then  a 
judgment  should  be  made  on  that  basis, 
or  It  may  be  that  the  consequences  of 
secrecy  are  more  damaging  than  the 
risks  of  disclosure. 

But  these,  to  me.  In  my  way  of  think- 
ing, are  all  considerations  which  requ're 
a  great  deal  more  of  elaboration  than 
has  been  presented  on  this  record  illus- 
trated by  the  exchange  last  night. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  might  respond  to 
the  Senator,  I  fully  appreciate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague's  frustration.  And  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  are  called  on  to 
make  a  legislative  decision  under  these 
circumstances. 

We  are  both  blessed  and  cursed  by  liv- 
ing in  an  opefi  society,  one  in  which  the 
Government  is  responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  I  think,  of  course,  the  benefits  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  substantially. 
But,  in  fact,  when  confronted  by  a  pow- 
erful adversary  that  is  indeed  a  closed 
society  that  can  protect  its  secrets,  we 
do  suffer  a  disadvantage,  particularly 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
versary has  a  very,  very  powerful  mili- 
tary machine  that  probably  now  ex- 
ceeds our  own  in  terms  of  overall  ca- 
pability. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  keep  secrets. 
The  Russians  can  buy  a  copy  of  Aviation 
Week  for  maybe  $2.50 — I  think  you  have 
to  subscribe  for  it,  you  cannot  buy  it  on 
the  newstand— but  they  can  get  more 
intelligence  out  of  that  than  we  could 
get  in  the  way  of  comparable  intelligence 
if  we  spent  a  billion  dollars.  So  we  do 
suffer  a  certain  disadvantage  in  being  an 
open  society  with  a  Government  whose 
actions  are  always  accountable  to  the 
popular  will. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  and,  in 
fact,  permit  certain  trusted  members  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  have  access  to 
highly  classified  information  without  in- 
sisting that  everybody  have  access  to  it. 
Because  every  time  you  add  one  person 
into  the  secrecy  net  you  increase  not 
arithmetic  but  geometric  the  chances 
that  sensitive  information  is  going  to  be 
revealed  to  the  adversary.  And  this  has 
happened.  Unfortunately,  the  Congress 
leaks  like  a  sieve.  We  have  been,  even 
ourselves,  unable  to  contain  classified 
information  and  we  have  suffered  for  it. 

Again,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  what  I  said  yesterday. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  that  has  to  be 
taken  on  faith.  And  I  hope  that  that  can 
continue  to  be  the  case.  Even  if  we  went 
into  executive  session  here  with  100  Sen- 
ators and  threw  out  of  the  Chamber  all 
of  the  staff  members  that  do  not  have 
access  to  this  information  or  are  not 
cleared,  there  would  still  be  a  good  pros- 
pect of  a  leak. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  reason  the  Russians 
are  closing  the  technological  gap  on  us 
so  rapidly  is  because  they  have  gained 
access  to  our  ways  of  doing  things,  to  our 
high  technology,  and  gained  it  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  we  are  an  open 
society  tmd  do  publish  everything.  And 
that  is  why  we  are  having  to  spend  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  to  try  to 
rehabilitate  our  own  military  capabili- 
ties. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  press  this  to  the 
extent  that  we  make  classified  informa- 
tion more  widely  available.  As  I  say,  you 
do  have  to  take  certain  things  on  faith. 
All  of  us  do.  Very  often  I  am  not  up  to 
speed  on  a  matter  that  pertains  to  taxa- 
tion, and  so  I  ask  my  good  friend.  Bob 
Dole,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  his  advice  on  what  I  should 


do.  Perhaps  I  am  not  up  to  si>eed  on  an 
agricultural  issue.  I  ask  my  good  friend. 
Jesse  Helms,  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  what  I  should  do. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  up  to  speed  on  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  appropriations.  I  ask 
Mark  Hatfield  for  advice.  We  do  that. 
We  act  on  faith  with  each  other  around 
here.  And  ■certainly,  if  there  is  any  area 
on  which  we  should  act  on  faith,  it  is 
in  the  area  of  classified  military  mate- 
rial. 

May  I  say  that  we  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  act  on  blind  faith  when  we 
delegate  away  so  much  legislative  au- 
thority to  executive  branch  departments 
or  agencies  or  regulatory  bodies.  We 
have  delegated  away  more  authority  over 
the  last  40  years  than  probably  the 
foxmders  of  the  Constitution  ever 
thought,  we  should  have  as  legislators  in 
the  first  place.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
reclaim  its  authority  in  any  area,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  field  of  domestic  af- 
fairs, which  should  be  sharply  distin- 
guished from  external  affairs,  where  we 
have  delegated  away  the  authority  to 
regulatory  authorities  of  this  coimtry. 

I  wish  I  could  hear  as  many  complaints 
on  the  way  the  Senate  has  done  so  much 
on  faith  in  delegating  its  authority  to 
faceless  bureaucrats  than  I  do  in  the  Sen- 
ate not  properly  availing  itself  of  classi- 
fied information. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  on  the  soapbox, 
but  I  want  to  try  to  put  things  in  per- 
spective. And  I  say  again  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  apologize— I  did 
not  bring  it  up — but  I  apologize  anyway 
for  the  fact  that  this  issue  did  come  up 
in  open  session  of  the  Senate  and  Sena- 
tors were  required  to  vote  blind.  But  I 
would  say  that  that  should  not  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  insisting  on  classified 
material  being  more  broadly  available. 

Any  Senator — any  Senator — can  In- 
sist, almost,  I  think,  without  fail,  on 
making  classified  information  available 
to  him  should  he  choose  to  do  so.  Many 
Senators  choose  not  to  do  so.  There  are 
certain  matters  that  I  am  aware  of  that 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  briefed  on 
thoroughly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  old  days,  the 
way  we  worked  around  here,  intelligence 
matters  were  handled  largely  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Richard  Russell  and  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall  used  to  be  the  only  two  people  in 
the  Senate  that  really  knew  about  sensi- 
tive matters  in  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. We  decided  that  was  not  enough: 
that  more  Senators  and  more  Congress- 
men should  have  access.  In  the  process, 
we  have  seriously  denigrated  the  intel- 
ligence-gathering capability  of  this  coun- 
try and  at  once  our  ability  to  preserve  our 
own  secrets. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  share  his  sense  of  frustration, 
but  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  to  im- 
plore him  to  understand  why  we  cannot 
always,  even  in  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate,  get  into  very  intimate  details 
about  matters  that,  if  they  become 
known  to  our  adversaries,  would  militate 
strongly  against  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Texas  for  those 
illuminating  comments. 

I  agree  totally  with  his  castigation  of 
the  delegation  of  blind  authority  to  regu- 
latory agencies  or  executive  branches. 
And  while  the  delegation  to  other  Sena- 
tors is  of  a  different  type,  it  involves  the 
same  kind  of  a  concern  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  any  kind  of  delegation. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  refers  to  inquiries  which  he  makes 
to  Senator  Dole  or  Senator  Helms  or 
Senator  Hatfield  on  matters  within  their 
purview  of  expertise,  I  think  that  is 
exactly  correct;  that  I  would  suspect  that 
if  the  Senator  from  Texas  pursues  with 
Senator  Dole  some  of  the  underlying 
facts  on  the  decisions  on  finance,  that 
Senator  Dole  would  respond  giving  him 
details  or  Senator  Helms  on  agriculture 
or  Senator  Hatfield  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  really  a  very  poor 
analogy,  because  in  fact  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy to  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Well,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  dis- 
agree. The  amendment  was  up  yesterday 
and  in  the  cloakroom  I  made  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  about  the  sub- 
stance of  it  and  was  told,  in  perfectly 
good  faith,  and  I  accepted  it  at  that  time, 
that  it  was  not  susceptible  to  disclosure. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  I  am  saying  is  I 
made  a  poor  analogy,  because  in  fact 
there  is  no  absolute  analogy. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  that  respect,  I  will 
not  disagree  with  the  categorization  of 
the  analogy. 

I  am  concerned  with  a  couple  of  the 
things  which  the  Senator  has  said  and 
I  would  look  to  pursue  briefly,  since  we 
have  a  window  here  until  someone  re- 
turns for  the  next  amendment. 

When  the  Senator  made  the  comment 
that  things  have  to  be  left  to  "certain 
trusted  Members"  of  the  Senate,  I  be- 
lieve, I  certainly  would  like  to  believe, 
that  there  is  no  category  of  "certain 
trusted  Members"  of  the  Senate  which  is 
in  distinction  to  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  not  trusted.  And  I  am 
concerned  with  the  conclusion,  which  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  reaches  with  a  lot  of  authority  and 
a  lot  of  experience. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  let  me  say  it  is  not  a  matter  of  one 
Senator's  being  trusted  over  another.  It  is 
a  matter  of  dealing  with  information  on 
a  need-to-know  basis.  As  you  know,  in 
the  intelligence  commiuiity  everybody  is 
departmentalized  so  that  various  ele- 
ments of  the  community  do  not,  in  fact, 
know  what  other  elements  are  doing.  And 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  that.  So 
there  is  a  certain  departmentalization. 

The  fact  is.  it  is  not  a  matter  of  one 
Senator  being  more  trusted  than  an- 
other. It  is  a  matter  of  one  Senator 
having  a  greater  requirement  to  know 
than  another. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  difficulty  I  have 
with  that  is  the  need  to  know  when  mat- 
ters are  coming  before  this  body  to  vote 
for  them.  I  was  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  Congress  leaking  like  a  sieve, 
which,  I  understand,  is  based  on  sub- 
stantial experience,  the  Senator  having 


experienced  his  20th  anniversary  in  this 
body  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  spoof  one,  as  it  was  called,  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  We 
bared  the  secrets  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity and  hamstnmg  the  efforts  of  our 
intelligence  community  for  several  years. 
They  are  only  now  beginning  to  recover. 
We  lost  the  confidence  of  other  friendly 
intelligence  communities  over  the  world 
in  our  efforts  to  democratize  the  busi- 
ness of  gathering  intelligence. 

We  made  a  mistake.  I  should  not  like 
to  see  us  repeat  these  mistakes. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  people's  right 
to  know.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know 
a  great  deal.  At  what  point  does  the 
people's  right  to  know  come  in  conflict 
with  the  people's  right  to  be  secure  to 
the  extent  that  secrecy  can  afford  them 
security? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  think  that  if 
the  100  Members  of  this  body  were 
trusted  with  a  secret,  it  could  be  re- 
tained. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  One  of  the  hazards  of 
staying  on  the  floor  is  occasionally  some 
interesting  debate  occurs.  When  that 
happens,  one  has  trouble  staying  out  of 
it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  For  the  information  of 
Senators  on  the  floor,  I  want  to  announce 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two  next 
amendments,  which  they  are  about  ready 
to  present,  we  will  be  able  to  have  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Getting  back  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  joined  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  on  the  Select  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Intelligence  Operations.  I  would 
want  to  register  a  little  bit  of  a  caveat  to 
the  statement  he  made.  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  an  observation,  I  think,  about 
leaking  like  a  sieve. 

What  is  important  to  know,  however, 
about  the  committee,  and  it  was  an  ad 
hoc  select  committee,  is  that  it  handled 
an  enormous  amount  of  very  secret  in- 
formation for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  think 
one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  one 
leak  out  of  that  committee. 

We  did  issue  a  report.  The  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  on  that  report  was 
that  it  had  all  of  those  negative  rami- 
fications and  apparently  no  positive  ram- 
ifications. Historians  and  participants  in 
that  can  disagree  about  what  the  results 
of  the  investigation  were. 

But  if  the  subject  of  the  investigation 
at  that  time  was  whether  a  Senator  or 
group  of  Senators  can  handle  highly 
classified  material  in  a  responsible  way, 
I  would  use  the  select  committee,  or  the 
Church  committee,  as  an  example  of  how 
that  could  happen.  I  frankly  think  that 
the  oversight  committee,  which  has  been 
a  direct  result  of  that  investigation,  has 
been  very  responsible  in  that  regard. 
That  does  not  go  to  the  specific  issue  of 
whether  all  Senators  should  have  access 
to  all  information,  but  it  does  go  to  the 
issue  of  whether  some  Senators  can,  over 


a  period  of  time,  handle  very  classified 
information  and  do  so  responsibly. 

I  think  both  the  Church  committee 
and  the  Oversight  Committee  proved 
that  they  can. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  tliink  the  successor 
committee  did  a  better  job  than  we  did. 
That  is  a  confession.  But  I  think,  in  fact, 
they  learned  from  our  experience.  I 
think  we  did  get  into  some  areas  that  we 
publicly  probably  should  not  have  done, 
but  I  think  our  successor  committee 
learned  from  our  experience.  They  are 
not  a  chip  off  the  old  block  but  they  are 
an  improvement. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  only  say  It  was  re- 
vealed that  one  of  the  main  concerns  was 
the  assassination  of  world  leaders.  I 
would  believe  that  if  the  intelligence 
community  or  the  U.S.  Government  un- 
dertook to  assassinate  foreign  leaders  in 
the  future,  it  should  be  exposed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  may  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  got  all  the  facts  on  the 
assassination  business. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  have  a  couple  more 
comments  to  make  before  yielding  the 
floor.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

The  comments  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  suggest  that  Senators  can 
be  trusted  and  that  we  could  have  the 
information  and  it  not  be  leaked.  I  think 
on  the  "Congress  leaks  like  a  sieve,"  that 
is  a  subject  that  we  ought  to  take  up  and 
do  something  about.  That  should  not  be 
the  starting  point  for  not  having  the  nec- 
essary information  available  when  we 
vote. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
bv  the  Senator  from  Texas  when  he  said 
that  "any  Senator  can  insist,  almost"  on 
getting  information.  I  will  be  inquiring 
to  see  how  far  a  Senator  can  go,  what 
the  parameters  of  "almost"  may  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  I  would  remove 
that  "almost."  The  Senator  has  a  great 
deal  of  power  if  he  should  insist.  I  would 
not  encourage  a  Senator  to  do  so  unless 
there  was  a  good  reason  to  know. 

Let  me  say  this:  When  we  go  Into 
closed  session  here  and  talk  about  classi- 
fled  matters,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
Chamber  can  be  well  swept,  that  what 
we  say  here  can  be  really  contained  in 
these  halls.  There  are  certain  staff  who 
have  to  be  retained  here. 

I  am  not  saying  that  individual  Sen- 
ators may  go  out  and  talk.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  saying.  But  sometimes  they 
talk  to  their  staffs,  imwittingly,  and 
sometimes  things  just  seep  out.  But,  in 
fact,  this  is  not  a  very  secure  place  to 
talk  about  highlv  classifled  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  have 
already  talked  too  much  here  in  open 
session  about  certain  matters  that  had 
best  be  left  to  closed  doors  indeed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  comment  on  the  subject 
matter? 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  preliminarily  say  that  I  think 
the  Senator  is  entirely  within  his  rights 
in  this  inquiry  he  is  making.  It  is  a  con- 
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stitutional  right.  But  at  the  same  it  Is 
very,  very  difficult  to  handle.  I  know  for 
20  years  we  have  had  this  matter  and  we 
have  pursued  it  in  various  ways.  Things 
have  finally  worked  out. 

I  would  like  to  relate  some  facts  on 
that,  if  I  may. 

I  understand  from  other  Members  that 
they  have  several  amendments  that  they 
are  ready  to  proceed  to.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  will  talk  about  this  some 
more  a  little  later. 

I  have  some  remarks  I  want  to  make 
on  the  bill,  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  when 
these  amendments  are  considered.  I 
just  mention  that  now. 

I  was  going  to  try  to  get  the  floor. 
However.  I  will  yield  to  the  leader  who 
is  about  to  offer  some  amendments. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  a  concluding  state- 
ment, and  I  think  I  still  have  the  floor, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  said  that  he 
hopes  I  would  not  press  to  the  extent  of 
making  classified  material  available.  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  press  for  any 
classified  material  to  be  available.  I  had 
some  doubts  as  to  whether  I  pressed  on 
making  material  available  to  this  Sen- 
ate, which  I  will  explain  at  a  later  time 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  candor  of 
the  remarks  this  afternoon.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  until  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia comes  back  to  offer  his  amendment, 
and  I  know  all  of  us  are  anxious  to 
proceed  with  the  amendments  and  ulti- 
mately pass  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  of  1982,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
am  very  pleased  to  note  in  yesterday's 
Record  that  Chairman  William  Roth, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  has  stated  that  he 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  independent 
inspector  general  bill  sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year. 

It  is  my  belief,  it  has  been  my  long- 
held  conviction,  that  we  do  need  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  an  independent 
inspector  general  to  be  the  watchdog 
over  this  $208  billion  we  are  about  to 
appropriate. 

I  must  say  that  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Eagleton,  has  been  a 
moving  force  in  the  past  on  the  creation 
of  the  independent  inspectors  general 
in  other  areas  of  our  Government.  It  is 
now  time  to  move  forward  with  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  inspector  gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1978  Congress  created  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  at  most  Federal  De- 
partments. Thanks  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  ,  the  Congress  took  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  and  sensible  actions  in  our 
country's  history. 

Then,  in  May  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  urging  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  its  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  Congress- 
man Jack  Brooks  of  Texas — passed  leg- 
islation creating  an  Inspector  General  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  build 
on  that  important  action.  The  American 
people  want  a  Department  of  Defense 
that  is  plainly  subject  to  the  same  con- 
trols as  those  in  othsr  Government  agen- 
cies. We  have  an  Inspector  General  at 
the  Agriculture  Department  with  880 
staff  members  who  keep  an  eye  on  less 
than  $20  billion.  But  we  have  no  In- 
spector General  at  the  Pentagon  to 
watch  over  $208  billion. 

We  do  have  auditors  and  Inspectors 
within  the  Defense  Department.  In  fact, 
we  have  18  separate  organizations,  and 
18,000  people  in  various  services  who 
handle  small  parts  of  the  puzzle.  This 
situation  is  fragmented,  however,  and 
as  a  result  no  one  is  fully  responsible 
or  accountable. 

Nowhere  in  Government  is  a  respon- 
sible and  totally  independent  Inspector 
General  needed  more  than  at  the  De- 
fense Department.  We  need  someone, 
Mr.  President,  who  is  "mean  as  a  junk- 
yard dog,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  present 
administration.  We  need  someone  who 
is  not  a  family  pet  or  a  house  puppy.  It 
should  be  a  person  who  has  enough  in- 
dependence and  power  to  strike  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  anyone  tampering  with 
tax  dollars — whether  the  wrongdoer  is 
military,  civilian,  contractor,  or  lob- 
byist. 

And  we  need  someone  soon,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Already  money  has  been  lost.  We 
will  soon  approve  major  spending  in- 
creases. Yet  all  indications  from  the 
Defense  Department  are  that  any  future 
Inspector  General  should  be  different 
from  those  at  other  agencies.  The  Pen- 
tagon feels  that  an  exception  should  be 
made,  and  that  any  function  along  this 
line  should  be  carried  out  by  one  of  their 
own. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  position  by  re- 
ferring to  the  testimony  of  William  H. 
Taft  IV,  General  Counsel  to  the  Defense 
Department,  at  a  Senate  hearing  last 
June  18: 

Those  provisions  which  establish  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Inspector  General  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  completely  In- 
consistent with  the  hlerarchal  commander, 
subordinate  relationship  that  Is  at  the  heart 
of  any  military  organization  and  Is  em- 
bodied In  the  chain  of  command.  .  .  .  These 
provisions  do  not  encourage  the  Individual 
to  work  with  the  Secretary  as  part  of  his 
team.  In  our  view,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  have  the  ability  to  terminate  any  re- 
view process  or  Investigation  that  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  may  Initiate  which  would 
Jeopardize  national  security. 

We  must  invest  in  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  Defense  Department  the  re- 
sources and  authority  to  perform  the 
job  the  taxpayer  needs  and  deserves. 

I  was  going  to  be  joined  earlier  in 
this  debate  by  Senators  Metzenbaum 
and  Heflin  in  an  amendment  for  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Inspector 
general.  But  because  we  now  see  that 
this  hearing  will  be  held  before  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  it  looks  like  we 
are  going  to  make  progress  on  the  legis- 
lation. I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  two  amendments.  I  want  to  ac- 


commodate Senators  who  wish  to  board 
airliners  for  places  outside  the  city. 

The  first  amendment  I  have  would  add 
$250  million  to  the  bill  for  accelerating 
the  advanced  technology  bomber.  I 
would  be  willing  to  take  5  minutes  on  my 
side  and  be  prepared  to  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

I  have  a  second  amendment,  which  is 
a  sense  of  Congress  resolution,  dealing 
with  a  stronger  U.S.  Navy.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  that  amendment;  and 
if  I  could  have  15  minutes.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  vote. 

If  we  could  agree  that  there  would  be 
an  up-and-down  vote  on  each  amend- 
ment. I  would  take  5  minutes  on  the 
first  amendment,  no  more  than  15  min- 
utes on  the  second,  and  would  have  the 
two  votes  either  back  to  back  or  have  one 
vote  and  have  the  second  vote  foDow 
the  second  speech. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  believe  that 
will  be  a  good  way  of  handling  these  two 
amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  have 
discussion  on  both  amendments,  followed 
by  back-to-back  votes.  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  time  will 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  this  al- 
low me  5  minutes  on  the  first  and  15 
minutes  on  the  second? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  under- 
sttuidlng  is  that  I  will  have  5  minutes  for 
my  own  use  on  the  first  and  15  minutes 
for  my  own  use  on  the  second.  Is  that 
agreeable? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  That  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  talking  about  10  minutes 
equally  divided,  and  30  minutes  equally 
divided.  We  will  not  be  using  all  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  votes 
will  occur  up  and  down  on  both. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment  I 
shall  send  to  the  desk  proposes  to  add 
$200  million  to  the  amount  already  in 
the  bill  for  accelerating  the  advanced 
technology  bomber,  or  "Stealth"  bomber 
program.  It  does  not  transfer  any  money 
from  the  B-1  program.  It  Is  an  add-on 
and  is  intended  as  an  add-on,  and  no 
Senator  should  interpret  it  as  related  to 
the  B-1.  I  am  not  taking  funds  away 
from  the  B-1.  The  Senate  has  already 
endorsed  the  administration's  decision 
on  the  B-1. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  repeat  all  the  arguments  that  were 
made  just  a  few  days  ago  on  my  amend- 
ment which  would  have  added  $250  mil- 
lion. If  the  Senate  had  added  $250 
million,  the  figure  would  have  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  figure  the  House  has 
in  the  bill,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
conference  item  to  resolve.  But  as  it  Is, 
the  figure  is  $250  million  In  the  House 
portion  of  the  bill  and  zero,  so  far  as 
the  base  I  am  talking  aiwut,  in  the 
Senate  bill;  so  that  in  conference,  the 
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figure  could  come  out  $250  million  or  it 
could  come  out  zero,  insofar  as  the  base 
is  concerned  from  which  I  am  operating, 
or  it  could  come  out  somewhere  In  be- 
tween. _,     . 

If  the  amendment  I  now  offer  is  adopt- 
ed, then  the  conference  item  will  be 
that  of  resolving  the  difference  between 
the  $200  and  $250  million.  So  here  are 
the  main  points: 

First,  this  is  the  top-of-the-line  tech- 
nology which  promises  to  give  America 
new  leverage  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  strategic  area.  We  must  nurture  it 
on  an  accelerated  traclc.  The  adminis- 
tration has  said  it  intends  to  do  so.  But, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  funding 
level  in  the  bill  is  some  $250  million  be- 
low that  in  the  House  bill. 

Second,  we  must  insure  that,  if  we  go 
with  the  B-1,  funding  for  Stealth  is  not 
sacrificed  and  that  the  program  is  not 
unduly  stretched  out  because  of  the 
funding  for  the  B-1  program. 

Surely,  all  Senators  can  agree  to  that 
proposition.  It  is  essential  to  bring  the 
program  on  line,  so  that  an  initial  oper- 
ating capability  [IOC]  be  available  in 
the  early  1990's.  I  believe  that  if  we  keep 
the  program  on  the  fast  track,  it  is 
within  the  ingenuity  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers  to  deliver  an  operational 
squadron  around  1990. 

There  has  been  a  welter  of  confusing 
information  on  when  the  B-52H  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air- 
space with  assurance.  There  has  been  a 
shifting  series  of  statements  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  other  oflScials  on 
when  the  B-1.  if  we  build  it,  will  lose  that 
penetration  ability.  But  there  has  been 
really  no  controversy  that  the  Stealth 
will  present  very  great  difficulties  for  the 
Soviets  throughout  the  1990's  and  into 
the  next  century.  So,  if  we  want  to  assure 
the  success  of  that  vital  strategic  mis- 
sion, we  dare  not  crimp  this  program. 

Testimony  by  both  the  recently  retired 
Strategic  Air  Commander,  General  Ellis, 
as  well  as  the  present  Commander,  Gen- 
eral Davis,  before  the  Senate  has  pro- 
vided us  with  substantial  evidence  that 
the  Stealth  program  will  be  delayed.  In- 
deed, the  very  amount  appropriated  in 
this  bill  is  such  evidence.  The  amount  I 
am  proposing  we  add  in  this  amendment 
itself  is  somewhat  lower  than  I  have  been 
advised  could  be  added  and  still  not  reach 
a  maximum  program. 

The  important  principle  we  adopt 
when  we  vote  for  this  additional  money 
is  that  the  Senate  joins  the  House  in 
refusing  to  underfund  what  is  perhaps 
the  single  most  important  new  strategic, 
highly  classified  program  now  under  de- 
velopment. This  is  a  commitment  to 
American  technological  superiority,  and 
to  maintaining  our  technological  edge. 

I  vu-ge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

'  TIP  AMENDMENT  NO.   755 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  ,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Hart,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  755: 

On  page  28,  line  18.  strike  "$9,076,906,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,276,906,000." 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
discussed  the  funding  of  Stealth  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  past  72  hours. 
This,  of  course,  is  right  .on  point  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  were  discussing  a  few 
moments  ago. 

This  program  is  so  classified  that  I  am 
unable  to  state  in  open  session  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  funding  that  is  carried 
in  this  appropriation. 

I  simply  point  out — and  I  will  be  very 
brief — that,  first,  this  appropriation  item 
has  not  been  underfunded.  It  has  been 
funded  at  a  level  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  not  1  dime  of  the 
money  that  was  requested  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  Senate.  It  is  true  that  the 
Senate  chose  not  to  adopt  the  House 
add-on  of  $250  million,  feeling  that  the 
Air  Force  and  the  administration  had  a 
reasonably  good  idea  of  what  they  de- 
sired. 

Second,  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
there  is  only  a  certain  rate  at  which 
money  can  be  absorbed.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  money  can  be  put  into  this 
program  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  is 
capable  of  being  spent  efficiently. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  will 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment, 
following  the  next  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  and  we 
will  then  have  the  votes  together. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  on  the  other 
side  wishes  to  have  the  two  votes  back 
to  back. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  That  is  correct.  Our 
understanding  and  our  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  was  that  we  have  both  votes 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  two  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  agree  to  a  further  unani- 
mous-consent request,  that  the  second 
rollcall  vote  be  of  10  minutes  duration? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  make  that  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
retrieve  his  time  and  yield  some  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  my  previous 
yielding  back  of  my  time  be  rescinded, 
and  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Will  take  only  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  for 
$200  million  is  above  the  figure  recom- 


mended by  the  President  as  being  his 
needs.  It  is  $200  million  beyond  the  of- 
ficial recommendation  in  the  President's 
budget.  I  do  not  think  any  compelling 
reason  has  been  given,  with  all  deference 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  as  to 
why  we  should  vote  the  additional  money 
at  this  time  or  why  we  should  go  over 
the  rule  we  have,  which  does  have  a 
meaning — that  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  are  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
unless  they  have  been  authorized. 

I  point  out  to  the  Members  that  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  full  control  of  the 
amounts  that  would  be  appropriated  for 
any  military  purpose.  There  were  one  or 
two  exceptions  to  that. 

The  proposal  was  taken  up  then,  con- 
sidered by  both  Houses,  and  was  passed, 
and  it  has  been  followed  generally  until 
particularly  this  year. 

I  know,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  It 
has  rendered  a  tremendous  service.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee,  should  we 
go  back  to  the  old  rule,  would  be  virtually 
decimated,  without  any  real  part  in 
carrying  out  the  authorization  of  this 
massive  military  program  now,  which, 
compared  to  the  old  days,  is  enormous 
and  dominates,  to  a  degree,  the  entire 
budget. 

So  I  respectfully  say  that  there  has 
not  been  any  real  reason  given  as  to  why 
we  should  violate  this  safeguard  of  au- 
thorization. As  a  practical  matter,  the 
Department  of  Defense  says.  In  effect, 
that  they  do  not  need  the  money. 

So  I  certainly  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  that  will  be 
the  voice  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mississippi,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  Member,  that  the  other  day 
when  he  was  away  I  called  up  this 
amendment.  It  was  tabled.  It  was  in  the 
amount  of  $250  million.  It  in"olves  a  sub- 
ject which  he  has  indicated,  and  prop- 
erly so,  cannot  be  discussed  on  this  floor. 
But  at  that  time,  I  offered  a  lengthier 
statement  which  I  thought  was  convinc- 
ing and  persuasive  within  the  restrictions 
that  we  have  to  operate.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Stealth 
program  director  that  this  amount  of 
money  can  be  effectively  used  if  appro- 
priated by  Congress. 

That  is  what  I  am  attempting  to  do. 
The  money  in  the  amount  of  $250  million 
is  in  the  House  bill.  I  am  simply  trying 
to  avoid  putting  that  $250  million  totally 
into  conference.  It  could  come  out  of 
conference  as  zero  insofar  as  the  base  on 
which  we  are  operating  here  Is  con- 
cerned. I  am  trying  to  raise  the  Senate 
figure  up  to  within  $50  million  of  the 
House  figure  so  that  In  conference  It  will 
only  be  the  $50  million  to  be  resolveij.  So 
I  say  that  the  money  is  needed.  It  can  be 
effectively  used  and  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  the  amendment. 

So  I  yield  back  the  time  on  that 
amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

All  time  is  yielded  back.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  recognized  to  offer  another 
amendment. 

•DP   AMENDMENT   NO.    756 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  the  second  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
EBT  C.  Btrd),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
756. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  71,  following  line  14.  insert  the 
following:  Sense  of  the  Congress  Resolution 
on  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  a  larger  and  stronger  American  Navy 
Is  needed  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  our 
armed  forces.  In  order  to  fulfill  Its  basic  mis- 
sions of  (a)  protecting  the  sea  lanes  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  the  free  world's  com- 
merce, (b)  assuring  continued  access  to  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
free  world,  (c)  enhancing  our  capacity  to 
project  effective  American  forces  Into  regions 
of  the  world  where  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States  must  be  protected,  (d)  engag- 
ing the  Navy  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
potential  adversary  successfully,  (e)  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  a  viable  leg  of  our  stra- 
tegic triad,  and  (f )  providing  visible  evidence 
of  American  diplomatic,  economic  and  mili- 
tary commitments  throughout  the  world. 

(2)  In  order  to  conduct  the  numerous  and 
growing  missions  of  the  modern  American 
Navy,  a  goal  of  a  Naval  Inventory  of  approx- 
imately 600  active  ships  of  various  types  by 
the  end  of  the  century  at  the  latest.  Is 
highly  desirable,  the  exact  figure  to  be  flex- 
ible to  accommodate  new  designs  as  the  spe- 
clflc  details  of  our  Naval  missions  evolve  to 
meet  various  contingencies. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  comply  with 
Section  808  of  Public  Law  94-106,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1976,  which  requires  him  to 
"submit  a  five-year  naval  ship  new  construc- 
tion and  conversion  program  .  .  .  concurrent 
with  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budget"  each  fiscal  year.  In  order  that  the 
Congress  may  more  properly  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  reach  a  600-shlp  goal  at 
least  by  the  end  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  vote  will 
be  on  this  amendment  and  that  there- 
fore there  will  be  no  amendment  in  order 
to  the  amendment.  The  vote  will  be  on 
the  amendment  itself. 

Is  that  agreeable  to  the  ranking  man- 
ager of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  was  for  an  up-and-down  vote 
precluding  a  motion  to  table  but  does  not 
preclude  any  second-degree  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Chair  has  stated  correctly  my 
understanding.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standing the  minority  leader  is  asking 
whether  or  not  we  would  enter  into  an- 
other unanimous-consent  request  bar- 
ring further  amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  wish  one  moment  to 
look  at.  this  amendment  which  I  just 
received. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

.  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
apologize  to  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
He  Is  correct  and  I  should  have  cleared 
with  him  the  requests  that  I  received,  but 
since  we  were  trying  to  work  this  out  it 
seemed  to  be  just  as  easy  to  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  speak  as  to  have  a 
quorum  call  which  could  have  confused 
it  more. 

I  am  trying  to  work  out  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  an  amend- 
ment, I  might  say,  and  I  would  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  this  as  we  have 
got  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  will  run  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  does  the  amendment  now  read,  may 
I  ask  the  Chair  or  have  the  clerk  begin 
the  reading  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  71,  following  line  14,  Insert  the 
following:  Sense  of  the  Congress  Resolution 
on  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  a  larger  and  stronger  American  Navy 
Is  needed  as  an  essential  Ingredient  of  our 
armed  forces.  In  order  to  fulfill  Its  basic  mis- 
sions of  (a)  protecting  the  sea  lanes  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  of  the  free  world's  com- 
merce, (b)  assuring  continued  access  to  raw 
materials  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
free  world,  (c)  enhancing  our  capacity  to 
project  effective  American  forces  into  regions 
of  the  world  where  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States  must  be  protected,  (d) 
engaging  the  Navy  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  potential  adversary  successfully, 
(e)  continuing  to  serve  as  a  viable  leg  of  our 
strategic  triad,  and  (f)  providing  visible 
evidence  of  American  diplomatic,  economic 
and  military  commitments  throughout  the 
world. 

(2)  In  order  to  conduct  the  numerous  and 
growing  missions  of  the  modern  American 
Navy,  a  goal  of  a  Naval  Inventory  of  approxi- 
mately 600  active  ships  of  various  types  by 
the  end  of  the  century  at  the  latest.  Is  highly 
desirable,  the  exact  figure  to  be  flexible  to 
accommodate  new  designs  as  the  specific  de- 
tails of  our  Naval  missions  evolve  to  meet 
various  contingencies. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  comply  with 
Section  808  of  Public  Law  94-106,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Author- 
ization Act  of  1976.  which  requires  him  to 
"submit  a  five-year  naval  ship  new  construc- 
tion and  conversion  program  .  .  .  concur- 
rent with  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budget"  each  fiscal  year.  In  order  that  the 
Congress  may  more  properly  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  reach  a  600-ship  goal  at 
least  by  the  end  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRTt.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  a  sense - 
of-the-Senate  resoluticHi  on  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.  It  has  been  obvious  for  a 
ntmiber  of  years  that  disturbing  trends 
have  beset  our  maritime  capability.  Our 
shipbuilding  capacity  has  diminished 
over  the  years.  Our  commercial  carriers 
cannot  coiqpete  effectively  with  foreign 
carriers  without  subsidies,  both  In  con- 
struction and  operations. 

Our  fighting  naval  forces  have  de- 
creased steadily.  Today  we  have  about 
450  active  naval  vessels;  10  years  ago 
we  had  about  700.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  changed  the  missions, 
composition,  and  size  of  Its  navy.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  about  1,000  combatant 
ships,  well  over  double  the  U.S.  number. 
Their  forces  are  not  strictly  comparable 
to  our  own.  They  have  not  built  the 
formidable  aircraft  carrier  that  we  have. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  built  a  "blue- 
water"  navy,  able  to  operate  on  a  sus- 
tained basis  in  the  far-flimg  waters  of 
the  globe.  They  have  steadily  Increased 
operations  In  our  back  yard,  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  have  slowly  but  surely  de- 
veloped a  naval  relationship  with  Cuba. 
They  have  formidable  fieets  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, North  Atlantic,  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

I  think  all  Senators  will  agree  thnt 
immatched  naval  forces  are  not  a  luxury 
for  the  United  States.  We  are  an  island 
nation,  our  principal  allies  in  the  NATO 
alliance  all  lie  across  the  ocean;  we  have 
vital  commitments  in  the  Far  East;  we 
are  trying  to  establish  a  viable  naval 
presence  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  Navy  has  many  functions.  Tradi- 
tionally, it  has  had  to  safeguard  the  sea 
lanes  for  American  and  free  world  com- 
merce and  assure  continued  access  to 
raw  materials  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  Western  economies. 

It  has  had  to  fulfill  many  military  as- 
signments, including  serving  as  a  viable 
leg  of  our  strategic  Triad,  preparedness 
to  engage  any  enemy  naval  force  suc- 
cessfully, and  conducting  various  opera- 
tions In  support  of  our  diplomatic  and 
military  commitments  around  the  wor'd. 

These  functions  are  now  being  supple- 
mented with  new  taskings  to  project  ef- 
fective and  sustainable  forces  in  new 
areas  of  the  glot)e,  new  environments  and 
not  always  with  the  nearby  support  of 
reliable  allies. 

In  the  face  of  these  traditionally 
demanding  requirements  and  new  task- 
ings, it  was  clear  that  renewed  attention 
to  the  state  of  our  Na\'y  has  been  In 
order.  I  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  dramatic  testimony  of  our  new 
naval  leaders  during  the  opening  months 
of  the  present  Congress  would  bring  some 
needed  change.  Both  Navy  Secretary 
Lehman  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Admiral  Hayward  testified  to  an  alarm- 
ing deterioration  of  capacity  In  our 
Naval  Forces. 

Admiral  Hayward,  for  instance,  stated 
in  Senate  testimony  on  February  5.  1961, 
that: 

For  the  first  time  In  anyone's  recollection. 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  unable  fully  to  meet  Its 
peacetime  commitments. 

He  said  that: 

Our  margin  of  comfort  Is  totally  gone.  We 
are  operating  at  the  ragged  edge  of  adequacy 
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when  It  comes  to  our  globally  disposed 
Naval  Forces.  We  have  been  able  to  manage 
only  because  our  forces  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  the  added  stress  of  combat  any- 
where In  the  world. 

The  theme  was  that  we  have  too  few 
battle  groups  to  cover  too  many  commit- 
ments, too  many  oceans,  too  many  con- 
tingencies. He  went  on  to  say  that: 

The  situation  today  Is  so  murky  one  can- 
not, with  confidence,  state  that  the  U.S. 
possesses  a  margin  of  superiority.  If  we  do, 
It  Is  so  cloudy  and  tenuous  as  to  be  un- 
reliable— both  as  a  deterrent  and  as  assur- 
ance of  our  ability  to  prevail  at  sea  In  a  con- 
filct  with  the  Soviets. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  testified 
that  over  the  last  few  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  built  almost  three  times  as 
many  major  warships  as  we.  "During 
this  period,  they  have  constructed  at 
least  18  classes  of  surface  warships  and 
submarines.  In  comparison,  we  are  pre- 
sently building  seven,  three  of  which 
derive  from  a  single  design." 

The  result  of  the  steady  imbalance  of 
effort  between  us  and  the  Soviets  in  this 
area  leads  to  the  assessment  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that 
"after  more  than  a  decade  of  these  ad- 
verse trends,  I  believe  that  our  former 
narrow  margin  of  superiority  is  gone.  I 
believe  that  in  some  circumstances  the 
Soviets  can  militarily  interfere  with  our 
access  to  vital  requirements  simultane- 
ously and  can  reasonably  be  judged  able 
to  prevail  in  at  least  some  of  those  areas." 

It  is  true  that  the  American  Navy  still 
possesses  considerable  advantages  over 
the  Soviet  Navy.  We  still  have  greater 
than  a  two-to-one  advantage  in  total 
tonnage.  Our  ability  to  operate  is  far 
superior  in  many  important  respects. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  carry  our 
air  cover  with  us  on  our  carriers. 

But  the  Soviet  Navy  also  possesses  ad- 
vantages that  we  do  not  have.  For  in- 
stance, 15  sorts  of  surface  warships  and 
submarines  carry  at  least  one  kind  of 
cruise  missile.  Soviet  strategy  seems  de- 
signed to  seize  and  secure  initiative  with 
a  single  killing  salvo.  Missile-carrying 
surface  ships  and  submarines,  moving 
without  tactical  formation,  could  trigger 
surprise  preemptive  strikes.  We  do  not 
as  yet  have  an  effective  defense  against 
this  threat. 

Soviet  naval  developments  are  moving 
rapidly  and  should  not  be  imderesti- 
mated.  Recently,  the  Soviets  have 
launched  a  giant  30.000-ton  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine,  dubbed  the  "Typhoon," 
one  that  is  far  bigger  than  its  U.S.  coun- 
terpart, the  18,000-ton  Trident. 

U.S.  naval  analysts  have  been  repeat- 
edly surprised  by  the  size  and  ambitious 
designs  of  the  vessels  that  are  now  flesh- 
ing out  the  Soviet  Navy.  They  have  also 
deployed  the  world's  deepest-diving,  fast- 
est and  only  titanium-hulled  submarine. 

Indeed,  intelligence  sources  have  been 
quoted  in  the  public  press  that  the  Rus- 
sian submarine-building  complex  is  the 
world's  largest,  producing  at  a  rate  of  six 
to  eight  boats  every  year.  We  produce 
less  than  half  that. 

If  they  are  behind  in  aircraft  car- 
riers, they  will  not  be  behind  indefinitely. 
Although  they  have  nothing  to  match  our 
fleet  of  12  supercarriers,  they  have  al- 
ready  launched   two   smaller   carriers, 


which  are  about  one-third  the  size  of 
our  own.  and  are  scheduled  to  commis- 
sion two  more  within  the  next  3  years. 

They  handle  vertical  take-off  and 
landing  aircraft,  a  development  some  of 
our  naval  experts  in  the  Senate  believe 
the  United  States  ought  to  investigate 
for  our  own  carrier  forces. 

The  administration  stated  on  many 
occasions  that  one  goal,  one  benchmark 
that  we  could  use  to  revitalize  our  Navy, 
was  to  increase  the  pace  of  shipbuilding 
so  that  we  had  at  least  the  minimmn 
number  of  naval  imits  available  to  try 
to  meet  our  many  commitments  more 
adequately  and  without  straining  our 
resources  to  the  bitter  end.  The  admin- 
istration talked  about  a  600-ship  Navy. 

Indeed,  published  reports  indicated  a 
700-ship  Navy  was  being  looked  at  by 
sometime  in  the  1990's.  According  to  a 
report  in  the  Washington  Star  on  March 
28,  1981: 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  considering  a 
plan  that  could  Initiate  the  most  ambitious 
U.S.  shipbuilding  program  since  World  War 
II — a  program  aimed  at  Increasing  the  Navy's 
feet  to  between  700  and  800  ships  within 
15  years. 

According  to  that  article,  by  Mr.  John 
Fialka: 

A  Navy  source  said  that.  In  light  of  the 
growing  Soviet  naval  threat,  the  700-  to  800- 
ship  Navy  Is  under  serious  consideration. 

He  said: 

The  600-shlp  Navy  was  merely  used  as  a 
"benchmark."  the  minimum  the  Navy  ought 
to  have. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  others 
indicated  that  a  600-ship  Navy,  at  least, 
would  be  a  goal  worth  pursuing. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  any  real 
concept  of  what  kind  of  Navy  this  ad- 
ministration is  contemplating.  How 
many  ships?  What  kind  of  ships?  Yes, 
we  have  a  few  ideas.  We  have  endorsed 
the  concept  of  bringing  battleships  out 
of  mothballs  as  new  multimission  plat- 
forms. We  are  endorsing  new  supercar- 
rier  construction.  But  the  details  of  the 
long-range  naval  plan  have  simply  not 
been  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  of  such  a 
plan  are  legally  required  to  be  submitted 
every  year  with  the  administration's 
budget  submission.  The  legal  requirement 
was  laid  down  in  1977  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  section 
808.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  must,  ac- 
cording to  that  section,  submit  his  revi- 
sions of  the  5-year  naval  ship  new  con- 
struction and  conversion  program  "con- 
current with  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget."  Each  year,  this  5-year 
revision  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  by  the  present  administration, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

That  is  understandable,  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  new  administration  needed 
time  to  get  going.  But  it  is  now  Decem- 
ber. A  new  budget  cycle  is  about  to  begin. 

I  hope  that  we  have  not  established 
a  precedent  here.  We  expect  to  receive 
the  administration's  plan  with  the  new 
budget — we  would  like  to  have  it  right 
now.  But  1  year  of  grace  in  this  area 
should  not  be  taken  as  carte  blanche  to 
never  give  the  Senate  any  sensible  long- 
term  plan  in  the  naval  area. 


A  600-ship  Navy  is  an  adequate  goal  to 
start  with.  Some  say  it  is  too  ambitious. 
Certainly  it  should  be  somewhat  flexible 
because  new  designs  will  inevitably  bring 
different  numbers  of  types  of  ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  new  commitments  we  are  entering 
into  in  the  world.  But  as  an  approxi- 
mate number  to  shoot  for,  600  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  as  a  good  strong 
goal. 

I  am  concerned  that  instead  of  moving 
toward  that  goal,  however,  we  are  not 
making  any  progress  at  all.  The  rhetoric 
concerning  the  need  for  new  ships  has 
not  been  matched  by  the  hard  realities 
in  this  bill.  This  bill  provides  for  $9.2 
billion  in  shipbuilding  funds.  I  do  not 
fault  the  subcommittee.  The  administra- 
tion's revised  budget  request  asked  for 
some  $1  billion  less  than  that.  But  put 
this  in  perspective.  Studies  done  in  the 
Senate  indicate  that  the  funds  needed 
to  achieve  a  600-ship  Navy  by  the  year 
1992  would  amount  to  about  $25  billion 
per  year,  every  year.  Even  if  we  were  to 
defer  our  600-ship  goal  to  the  year  2000, 
more  than  $18  billion  per  year  would  be 
needed. 

This  Is  if  the  general  mix  of  ship  types 
that  are  currently  in  our  inventory  is 
carried  forward.  I  think  we  should  be 
creative,  we  need  new  designs,  but  we 
certainly  need  many  more  of  the  general 
types  of  ships  that  we  are  currently  op- 
erating. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  600- 
ship  Navy  by  1992,  the  annual  cost  In 
1982  constant  dollars,  according  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff  study, 
will  be  about  $25.5  billion,  of  which  about 
$19.5  biUion  would  have  to  be  dedicated 
to  battle  group  and  convoy-related  ships, 
and  $6.0  billion  to  strategic  submarines, 
amphibious  and  support  ships. 

If  we  are  to  stretch  our  600-ship  goal 
to  the  year  2000,  then  about  $18.5  billion 
per  year  would  be  needed,  of  which  $12.5 
billion  would  go  to  the  battle  group  and 
convoy-related  shif>s  and  $6.0  billion  to 
strategic  subs,  amphibious,  and  support 
ships. 

We  could  go  into  considerable  detail 
on  this,  but  there  are  some  very  serious 
problems  which  must  be  overcome  to 
reach  our  goal.  The  aircraft  carrier  in- 
ventory, for  instance,  will  require  11  re- 
placements or  service  life  extensions  In 
13  years,  a  very  ambitious  and  expensive 
program. 

Second,  the  nuclear  attack  submarine 
building  program  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased from  the  present  rate  of  2  to  5 
per  year.  Third,  the  cruise  guided  missile 
destroyer  forces  present  a  very  formi- 
dable challenge.  To  meet  the  1992  sched- 
ule, we  would  have  to  build  10  per  year 
versus  the  current  rate  of  3. 

How  much  is  in  the  bill  before  us  for 
Navy  shipbuilding?  The  figure  is  $9.2  bil- 
lion. This  is  only  about  one-half  the 
money  needed  if  we  want  a  600-ship  Navy 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  current 
administration's  program  is  not  substan- 
tially different  from  the  previous  pro- 
gram. 

Last  year,  we  authorized  18  new  con- 
struction Navy  ships,  11  of  them  combat 
ships.  This  year,  it  is  17  new  construction 
ships,  8  of  them  combat  ships,  as  well 
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as  the  refit  of  2  battleships.  For  a  600- 
shlp  Navy,  we  would  need  somewhere 
around  25  battle  group  and  convoy-re- 
lated ships  alone,  not  counting  subma- 
rines, amphibious  ships  and  supporting 
ships  and  aircraft. 

"The  resolution  I  am  offering  is  very 
straightforward.  It  recognizes  the  ex- 
panding commitments  we  are  calling 
upon  our  Navy  to  make,  its  multitude  of 
roles,  and  expresses  support  for  an  ex- 
panded Navy  of  approximately  600  ships 
by  at  least  the  year  2000,  which  is  a  flexi- 
ble goal  depending  on  new  designs  and 
the  specific  details  of  our  naval  missions 
as  they  evolve  to  meet  new  contingen- 
cies. It  asks  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  submitting  his 
new  changes  to  the  naval  shipbuilding 
program  concurrent  with  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  submission. 

This  is  a  modest  resolution.  The  goal 
endorses  the  program  we  all  believe  re- 
flects the  administration's  thinking  and 
has  broad  congressional  support.  It  asks 
that  the  necessary  detaUs  be  orovided  to 
the  Congress  as  is  mandated  by  the  law. 
I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion:  Line  24.  after  the  words 
"Authorization  Act  of  1976."  strike  the 
remainder  of  line  24.  the  entire  line  25. 
the  entire  line  26.  and  the  words  on  line 
27  "flscal  year.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  minority  leader  for  submitting 
this  amendment  at  this  time.  I  consider 
it  to  be  an  amendment  which  expresses 
support  for  the  bipartisan  goal  of  a  600- 
shlp  Navy. 

Since  1977,  the  administration  com- 
menced submitting  the  5-vear  ship- 
building Plan.  In  1982,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration came  forward  with  a  new 
5 -year  plan.  In  March,  the  administra- 
tion submitted  a  budget  amendment 
which  involved  a  change  in  the  profile 
of  the  plan  for  future  years  in  some 
reward. 

I  am  informed  that  in  January  1982 
the  administration  does  plan  to  submit 
Its  5-year  shipbuilding  program  to  ac- 
company the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, complied  with  existing  law  wh'ch 
provides  that  after  the  submission  of  a 
.s-vear  plan,  as  was  reoulred  in  1976  for 
the  fiscal  year  1977  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  "shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  any 
changes  to  such  a  5-vear  program  as 
he  deems  necessarv  for  the  current  year 
and  for  succeedine  years,  based  upon, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  alterations  in  de- 
fense strategy  in  the  United  States  and 
advances  in  technology." 

The  deletion  that  has  been  made  in 
the  amendment,  through  the  modifica- 
tion offered  by  the  minoritv  leader,  does 
make  this  resolution  track  the  existing 
law  and  does  comply  with  the  announced 
intention  of  the  administration  as  far 
as  the  5-year  plan  is  concerned. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  sound  a  note  of 


caution.  The  Senator  is  correct.  There  is 
$9.2  billion  in  this  bill  for  new  shipbuild- 
ing. TTiere  is  substantial  money  for  ship 
conversion  and  modification.  But  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  in  this  bill 
ought  to  be  a  warning,  because  it  is  the 
tip  of  an  iceberg.  In  this  bill  there  is 
$2.4  billion  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  for  steaming  hours.  Now, 
that  item  has  been  under  attack  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  justifiable  difference  of 
opinion.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
complete,  full-time  steaming  hours  on 
existing  vessels  in  order  to  be  prepared. 
What  we  must  do  is  what  this  amend- 
ment indicates,  and  that  is  direct  our 
efforts  toward  rebuilding  our  Navy.  We 
are  in  the  situation  where  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  Russian  Navy  is  more  than 
20  years  old;  80  percent  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  more  than  20  years.  So  this  amend- 
ment strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  part  of 
the  administration's  modernization  pro- 
gram; that  is,  the  modernization  pro- 
gram as  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  and 
the  commitment  to  a  600-ship  Navy  by 
the  end  of  the  present  century. 

We  can  do  that  if  we  do  not  put  too 
much  money  into  operations  and  too 
much  money  into  modernizing  old  ves- 
sels and  put  more  money  into  the  acqui- 
sition of  high  technology  new  vessels. 

As  the  Senator's  amendment  notes,  the 
specifics  of  600-ship  Navy  by  the  year 
2000  must  remain  fiexible  and  must 
adapt  to  technological  change.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  we  have  presented — and 
I  stated  this  at  the  outset  of  this  on 
Monday,  the  outset  of  the  consideration 
of  this  bill — is  a  resounding  endorse- 
ment of  this  administration's  goal  of  a 
600-ship  Navy. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  come  forward,  almost  in 
a  Vandenberg-like  spirit,  to  say  this  is 
a  bipartisan  goal.  We  are  happy  to  be 
in  the  position  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  to  urge  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  endorse  it.  It  does  comply  with  exist- 
ing law  and  it  does  track  the  announced 
intention  of  not  only  the  past  adminis- 
tration but  of  this  new  administration 
to  modernize  our  Navy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  indicated  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  to  accommodate  our  colleagues 
who  must  be  on  airplanes  soon,  that  the 
rollcall  vote  previously  ordered  on  the 
second  amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
mv  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  T  In- 
quire if  that  means  the  only  remaining 
vote  on  amendments  would  be  the  vote 
on  the  first  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
amendment  to  restore  money  to  the 
Stealth  program?  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  will 
be  the  only  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Has  there  been  a  roll- 
call  ordered  on  fiiml  passage? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
not  been. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  it  \ae  in  order  to  order  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  first  rollcall  vote  not  go 
beyond  15  minutes  so  as  to  accommodate 
our  colleagues. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  believe  that  is  in 
order.  The  matter  has  been  adequately 
debated.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  to  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  a  15-minute 
rollcall  and  it  will  be  terminated  at  the 
end  of  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIK.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entitled  to 
time  under  that  agreement. 

ROLLCAIX     VOTE     ON     I7P     AMENDMENT     NO.     T5S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  755 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Domen- 
ici),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hayakawa)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schhitt)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENicri  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcinD  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Riegle>  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)  .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  53.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

455  Leg.) 

TEAS— 36 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Bent£en 

Hart 

MoynUian 

Boren 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

PeU 

BjTd.  Robert  C 

Inouv« 

ProiTnlre 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Pnror 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbane* 

Dixon 

Levin 

.Sawer 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Williams 

Eaon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnaky 
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NAYS— 53 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Packwcod 

Baker 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Roth 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Oohen 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

StennU 

DemfoTth 

Lavalt 

Stevens 

Dentcn 

Long 

Symms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Tower 

EaA 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

oam 

McClure 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Blden 

Goldwater 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Schmitt 

DeConclnl 

Holllngs 

WaUop 

£>cmenlcl 

Johnston 

So  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 
(UP  No.  755)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  756)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  on 
November  30,  1981,  Senator  Harry  F. 
Btrd,  Jr.,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  Old  Dominion  State  of 
Virginia,  announced  his  decision  not  to 
seek  reelection  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  re- 
ceived this  message  with  great  sadnes.>. 
and  yet  am  pleased  that  Senator  Byrd's 
term  of  offlce  does  not  expire  until  1983. 

Senator  Byrd's  detractors  have  at- 
tacked him  on  occasion  for  holding  dear 
many  principles  which  I  also  hold  dear. 
During  his  service  in  the  Senate  he  has 
remained  a  firm  and  persistent  advocate 
for  fiscal  responsibility  in  government. 
In  essence,  the  Senator  has  been  a  val- 
uable friend  of  the  beleaguered  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  I  have  sought  to  apply 
those  same  principles  of  Federal  stew- 
ardship which  Senator  Byrd  and  my 
predecessor  in  the  House,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Gross,  have  so  faithfully  stood  by 
throughout  the  years. 

The  present  movement  in  Congress  to 
bring  Federal  spending  imder  control  is 
in  many  ways  so  strong  because  of  the 
groundbreaking,  consistent,  and  tireless 
work  of  Senator  Byrd  and  others. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have 
worked  closely  as  Congressman  from  the 
Third  District  of  Iowa  with  Senator  Byrd 
during  the  95th  Congress  to  gain  passage 
of  the  so-called  Byrd -Grassley  amend- 
ment. That  measure  stated  that: 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981.  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts. 

Senator  Byrd's  careful  and  determined 
legislative  work  led  to  passage  of  that 
amendment  to  International  Monetary 
Fund  legislation.  I  very  strongly  ap- 
proved of  the  inclusion  of  that  amend- 
ment to  balance  the  Federal  budget  in 
1981  and  was  successful  in  stimulating 
a  favorable  House  vote  to  include  it  in 
the  final  bill  which  became  Public  Law 
95-435. 

Passage  of  that  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget  was  a  significant  historic  step. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  clear  affirmations 
in  recent  years  passed  in  the  Congress 


to  express  a  principle  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  and  deserve  to  have 
applied  in  legislation — that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  not,  and  cannot  without 
disastrous  economic  and  social  results, 
live  beyond  its  revenues.  In  short  in  1978 
we  were  attempting  to  reestablish  con- 
fidence in  the  economy  and  Senator 
Byrd's  economic  insight  is  even  more 
valuable  today. 

The  efforts  in  Congress  today  to  reduce 
excess  Federal  spending  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget  clearly  bull*  upon  the 
foundation  set  by  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd's  invaluable  efforts  during  his 
terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
have  had  a  genuine  and  an  illuminating 
debate  that  has  been  clear  cut,  mostly 
crisp,  and  to  the  point.  The  pros  and 
cons  were  most  capably  represented  by 
Members  who  knew  the  facts  and  imder- 
stood  the  subject  matter. 

I  insisted  that  the  bill  be  brought  to 
the  Senate  floor,  where  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  debate  and  amendment  in  the 
regular  way  and  would  be  the  only  sub- 
ject matter  up  for  debate  at  the  time. 

I  am  highly  pleased  that  this  situation 
has  prevailed,  rather  than  have  the  bill 
crammed  in  as  a  part  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  with  all  the  distractions. 

Madam  President,  all  the  major  votes 
on  amendments  showed  the  solid  sup- 
port, with  strong  margins,  in  favor  of 
every  phase  of  our  weaponry  and  all 
phases  of  military  preparedness.  This 
shows  solid  support  for  the  President's 
position  in  his  negotiations  for  meaning- 
ful limitations  and  restrictions  on  stra- 
tegic weapons  and  related  agreements. 
With  this  support,  he  will  be  able  to 
negotiate  from  strength.  The  American 
people  expect  the  President  to  be  firm, 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he 
will  be.  Actually,  there  is  no  real  division 
between  Congress  and  the  people. 

I  greatly  deplore  the  violations  with 
this  bill,  in  many  instances,  of  the  rule 
requiring  express  authorization  for 
military  weaponry  and  other  items.  This 
practice  will  gradually  break  and  even 
destroy  our  committee  system  in  the 
Senate.  In  a  more  normal  year,  we  must 
return  to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  sys- 
tem requiring  authorizations. 

Madam  President,  I  commend  those 
who  have  labored  long  and  hard  on  this 
bill,  especially  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens!  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  . 

BUDGET-BUSTING    DEFENSE    APPBOPKIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  there  are 
many  excellent  and  long  overdue  initia- 
tives in  the  1982  Defense  appropriations 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.  There  is 
much  in  this  bill  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support.  I  have  concluded,  however,  that 
the  overall  level  of  spending  in  the  bill  is 
so  excessive  and  unjustified  by  our  real 
military  needs  that  I  cannot  support 
final  passage  of  this  legislation. 

This  bill  would  appropriate  a  single 
year  increase  of  22  percent  in  our  defense 
budget,  from  $171  billion  in  fiscal  1981 
to  $208  billion  in  fiscal  1982.  TTie  amount 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  is  $11  billion 
more  than  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  $8  billion  more  than 


requested  by  the  President  for  military 
spending.  I  seriously  question  whether 
the  Pentagon  will  be  able  to  manage  a 
single  year  increase  of  $37  billion  with- 
out hasty,  wasteful  and  unwise  spending. 
In  my  view,  $208  billion  is  an  uncon- 
scionable level  of  defense  spending  un- 
justified by  our  present  military  needs 
and  certain  to  contribute  to  the  soaring 
Federal  deficit  that  is  at  the  root  of  our 
national  economic  crisis. 

My  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  reluctant 
one,  because  there  is  much  in  it  that  I 
strongly  support.  The  committee  has  in- 
cluded $330  million  in  advance  procure- 
ment for  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram, a  level  I  strongly  support  and  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  sustained  in  con- 
ference. This  long  lead  funding  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  production  of  Tri- 
dents at  the  steady  rate  advocated  by 
President  Reagan.  The  Tridents  are  the 
most  survivable  and  effective  nuclear 
submarines  ever  built  and  I  believe  the 
committee  has  acted  commendably  in 
providing  an  adequate  level  of  advance 
procurement  funding  in  the  absence  of 
an  authorization  for  the  ninth  and  tenth 
Tridents. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  Trident  program  is  the  $239  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  II  missile.  I  have 
previously  urged  the  administration  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  Tri- 
dent II  and  to  consider  a  sea-based  Tri- 
dent II  as  an  alternative  to  further  de- 
velopment of  the  MX. 

The  Trident  program  is  critical  to  our 
future  national  security,  yet  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  amount  of  funding  for 
the  Trident  program  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  overall  total  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  contains  $953  million  for 
the  construction  of  two  additional  SSN- 
688  Los  Angeles  class  submarines.  The 
continued  production  of  attack  subma- 
rines at  the  rate  of  two  per  year  is 
strongly  in  our  national  defense  inter- 
est, and  I  support  this  extremely  impor- 
tant naval  procurement. 

I  especially  commend  the  committee 
for  its  inclusion  of  $300  million  to  sup- 
plement the  capital  improvements  pro- 
gram of  the  Coast  Guard.  This  initiative 
is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  role  as  member  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  This  money  will  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  procure  the  vessels,  aircraft 
and  other  equipment  desperately  needed 
to  permit  satisfactory  performance  of 
the  enormously  widespread  military  and 
civilian  role  the  Congress  has  given  to 
our  "second  Navy." 

There  are  many  other  elements  in  the 
bill  directed  at  conventional  force  mod- 
ernization and  improved  readiness  capa- 
bility that  are  commendable  and  long 
overdue.  The  bill,  however,  is  weighted 
down  by  more  than  $3.7  billion  for  the 
purchase  of  B-1  bombers  and  develop- 
ment of  the  MX  missile.  Both  of  these 
programs,  in  my  view,  are  unjustifiable 
because  of  their  immense  long  range 
costs  and  marginal  addition  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  value  of  the  addi- 
tional security  we  will  supposedly  be 
buying  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  equal  to 
the  enormous  long  term  investment  of 
tax  dollars. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  have  decided  to 
oppose  passage  of  this  appropriations 
bill.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  it 
and  I  am  as  mindful  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  of  the  need  for  sig- 
nificant real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget.  This  bill,  however,  goes  well  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  readiness 
to  meet  the  current  military  threat,  and 
for  modernization  of  our  conventional 
and  strategic  forces.  A  22-percent  in 
defense  spending  is  foolhardy  in  light 
of  the  economic  realities  that  confront 
us  and  is  not  a  sane  economic  or  mili- 
tary course  for  our  country  to  follow. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  President  vetoed  a 
continuing  appropriations  resolution  be- 
cause it  provided  about  $2  billion  more 
in  spending  than  he  had  requested  for 
the  entire  Government.  We  are  today 
acting  on  a  single  appropriations  bill 
that  is  $8  billion  above  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  one  depart- 
ment of  Government.  If  ever  a  bill  were 
a  budget-buster,  this  is  it. 

This  appropriations  bill  now  must  be 
acted  on  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee.  I  hope  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  produce  a  bill  that  provides 
the  increased  funds  really  needed  for  a 
sound  national  defense,  without  the  ex- 
cessive budget-busting  increases  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

FISCAL  TEAK  1982  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
IS    $8    BILLION    OVER    BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  defense  ap- 
propriations bin  on  budgetary  grounds. 
Simply  put,  this  bill  exceeds  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion by  about  $8  billion.  No  one  can  ac- 
cuse the  Reagan  administration  of  pro- 
posing a  defense  budget  that  is  inade- 
quate for  our  needs.  The  bill  before  us  is 
a  full  $38  billion  over  the  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Now  $38  billion 
is  not  an  insignificant  sum.  It  amounts 
to  adding  the  entire  Department  of 
Labor  budget  to  last  year's  defense  ap- 
propriations. This  is  about  a  22-percent 
Increase  over  last  year.  No  other  budget 
has  been  so  favorably  treated.  And  per- 
haps no  other  budget  needed  such  a  large 
Increase  so  that  our  military  pay  rates 
could  be  improved,  our  production  rates 
accelerated  and  our  modernization  pro- 
grams enhanced. 

But  to  add  an  additional  $8  billion  to 
this  mammoth  sum,  over  and  above  the 
budget,  is  just  too  much  to  accept. 

I  understand  the  need  to  fund  the  al- 
ready approved  pay  increase.  I  recognize 
the  need  to  provide  for  a  realistic  infia- 
tion  rate.  But  I  do  not  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  the  President  has  submitted 
to  the  Senate  a  budget  that  is  so  woe- 
fully inadequate  that  we  must  add  $8 
billion  to  It.  If  increases  are  necessary 
for  military  pay  and  inflation,  then  we 
must  find  less  critical  areas  to  reduce 
spending  at  the  same  time.  In  a  budget 
that  has  exploded  by  $38  billion  in  one 
year,  surely  no  one  can  argue  without 
some  hint  of  discomfort  that  there  is  no 
room  for  more  savings. 

We  cannot  have  two  definitions  of 
discipline  in  this  country — one  for  the 
domestic  agencies,  the  other  for  defense 
and  foreign  aid.  If  all  Americans  have 


been  called  on  to  sacrifice,  then  all  agen- 
cies must  share  in  the  cost-cutting  effort. 

This  bill  gives  the  appearance  that 
the  Senate  has  a  double  standard — any- 
thing for  defense  without  question  but 
the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  all  domes- 
tic programs.  In  fact  we  should  apply 
the  same  standards  of  questioning  and 
investigation  to  the  defense  budget  as 
the  domestic  budgets.  We  must  be  fair 
and  evenhanded. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  this  bill  is 
the  more  than  $100  million  included  in 
advance  funding  for  potential  overruns 
in  the  MX  and  the  B-1.  This  precedent- 
setting  provision  removes  any  basis  for 
discipline  in  defense  contracting.  It  hands 
the  contractors  $100  million  above  the 
cost  provided  in  the  contract,  above  in- 
flation— beyond  what  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Air  Force 
called  for.  Buch  a  practice  will  hurt  the 
budget  and  actually  weaken  our  military 
by  destroying  the  incentive  to  hold  down 
exploding  procurement  costs. 

Madam  President,  if  this  bill  comes  out 
of  conference  with  the  House  at  a  level 
reasonably  close  to  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  with  the  advance  overrun  de- 
leted, then  I  will  join  in  its  final  passage. 
But  I  cannot  vote  for  this  measure  so  far 
over  budget  and,  at  the  same  time,  vote 
against  other  budgets  over  budget.  There 
must  be  consistency  in  out-  budget  proc- 
ess and  that  consistency  demands  that 
we  treat  all  budgets  alike.  If  they  are 
over  budget,  they  should  be  rejected  by 
this  body. 

Madam  President,  it  has  been  a  long, 
grueling  week,  and  while  I  could  not  vote 
for  the  final  product,  I  commend  my 
friends  for  their  excellent  handling  of 
this  bill.  Indeed,  I  commend  all  my  col- 
leagues for  the  care  and  diligence  with 
which  they  participated  in  this  debate. 

But  I  believe  history  will  view  it  as  a 
regrettable  week  because  in  this  $208  bil- 
lion bill,  the  largest  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  our  his- 
tory, we  have  shortchanged  our  defenses. 

Instead  of  producing  a  balanced  bill 
that  wou'.d  have  carefuUv  shored  up  the 
weaknesses  in  our  strength — whether 
they  were  real  or  perceived — we  have 
added  to  those  weaknesses. 

Instead  of  providing  the  President 
with  the  conventional  manpower  and 
equipment  needed  to  project  our  pres- 
ence into  such  vital  areas  of  the  world 
as  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  have  reduced 
those  forces  from  the  March  budget  and 
from  the  Senate  authorization  bill,  be- 
fore conference. 

Instead  of  pushing  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  of  a  maior 
new  weapon,  the  Stealth  bomber,  that 
uses  the  kind  of  advanced  technology 
that  has  been  the  genius  of  America,  we 
have  taken  actions  which  will  slow  that 
plane's  development  and  instead  build 
a  10-year-old  bomber  that  will  be  ob- 
solete within  a  few  years  after  it  is  oper- 
ational. 

Instead  of  stopping  the  development 
of  an  MX  missile  until  we  know  how  it 
will  be  based,  we  are  continuing  to  allow 
the  missile  to  drive  the  basing  mode  and 
drive  our  strategic  nuclear  policy. 

We  have  truly  lost  control  over  the 


MX  missile.  The  missile  size  will  decide 
the  basing  mode,  instead  of  the  basing 
mode  affecting  the  mis.siles  configura- 
tion. 

Instead  of  forcing  the  administration 
to  make  a  final  decision  on  that  MX  bas- 
ing mode,  we  shall  continue  to  pour  hun- 
dreds of  millions  into  more  studies.  If 
studies  could  frighten  the  Russians,  they 
would  be 'quaking  in  their  boots 

Also,  this  bill  detracts  from  our 
strength  at  the  same  time  it  appropri- 
ates some  $7  billion  more  than  President 
Reagan  requested.  In  fact,  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincere  in  keeping  the  appropria- 
tions total  within  the  guidelines  he  has 
established,  he  should  veto  this  bill. 

Many  of  us  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  having  our  ideas  included  In  this 
bill. 

What  we  have  done  successfully,  how- 
ever, is  show  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive which  says  yes  to  readiness,  yes  to 
conventional  strength,  yes  to  rapid  de- 
ployment, yes  to  the  advanced  technologj' 
bomber  while  saying  "no  "  to  second  rate 
or  wasteful  nuclear  systems. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  succeeded  in  fash- 
ioning the  kind  of  defense  bill  they 
wanted.  I  realize  they  believe  they  have 
fashioned  a  bill  that  will  best  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
doubt  that  the  protection  provided  is  the 
best  protection  or  the  most  efficient  pro- 
tection. 

I  fear  that  by  this  bill  we  have  dis- 
torted our  Armed  Forces  by  placing  far 
too  much  reliance  on  the  militarily  in- 
ferior nuclear  deterrent  and  far  too  little 
reliance  on  the  conventional  military 
strength  that  I  think  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  our  national  security  without  our 
having  to  resort  to  nuclear  threats  to 
deter  aggressicm. 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  votes 
was  the  loss  of  the  Proxmire  amendment 
to  strike  the  cost  overruns  actually  built 
into  the  MX  and  B-1  by  the  bill. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  focused  on  mili- 
tarily inferior  and  poorly  conceived  B-1 
and  MX  nuclear  systems  against  impor- 
tant military  readiness  needs. 

Although  the  votes  were  lost,  I  believe 
the  debate  was  useful.  But  the  votes  on 
those  key  issues  being  what  they  were, 
I  cannot  vote  for  final  passage  despite 
many  good  and  needed  other  aspects  of 
the  biU. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4995,  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Defense  appropriations  bill,  repre- 
sents the  first  critical  legislative  test  of 
the  Reagan  administration  5-year,  $1.5 
trillion  defense  plan. 

The  administration's  plan  is,  by  all  ac- 
counts, extraordinarily  expensive.  If 
adopted  in  full,  the  $1.5  trillion  defense 
program  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  Nation's  economy  and  on  nonde- 
fense  Government  services.  It  will  place 
tremendous  demands  on  our  Nation's 
economic  resources,  effecting  dramatic 
shifts  in  private  sector  investment  pat- 
terns. If  approved  in  full,  it  will  force  a 
wholesale  reordering  of  national  budget 
priorities. 

The  economic  and  spending  priority 
issues  raised  by  this  bill,  though  vitally 
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important,  must  not  be  debated  to  the 
exclusion  of  critical  defense  policy  ques- 
'  tlons.  This  bill  in  effect  demands  that  we 
pass  judgment,  today,  on  a  military 
strategy  which  will  govern  for  decades 
our  search  for  peace  and  security  in  this 
perilous  age. 

Madam  President.  I  Identify  five  fun- 
damental questions  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed as  we  shape  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Defense  appropriation  bill: 

First.  National  security  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  a  vital  and  prosperous  econ- 
omy. Can  the  enormous  Defense  budget 
before  us — $8  billion  higher  than  the  ad- 
ministration's September  request — be  fi- 
nanced without  incurring  enormous  fu- 
ture budget  deficits,  and  higher  inflation 
and  interest  rates,  and  without  substan- 
tially depressing  the  standard  of  living 
for  millions  of  Americans? 

Second.  Will  the  commitment  of  vast 
funds  for  such  programs  as  the  B-1 
bomber  and  deployment  of  MX  missiles 
in  hardened  silos  provide  adequate  long- 
term  protection  against  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear threat,  and  will  expendit'ores  here 
deflect  fimds  needed  to  move  ahead  rap- 
idly with  the  next  generation  of  stra- 
tegic weapons,  such  as  the  Stealth 
bomber? 

Third.  Do  the  proposed  budget  alloca- 
tions provide  sufBcient  support  for  force 
readiness,  manpower  and  training,  and 
supply  requirements,  or  will  these  rela- 
tively "unexciting"  components  of  an 
effective  military  establishment  again  be 
shortchanged  at  the  expense  of  costly 
and  imtried  strategic  systems? 

Fourth.  Has  every  effort  been  made  to 
eliminate  cost  overruns,  and  to  reform 
wasteful  procedures  so  frequently  found 
within  the  Defense  Establishment? 

Fifth.  Have  we  paid  proper  attention 
to  the  need  for  balance  between  nuclear 
and  conventional  forces,  and  to  the  im- 
plications inherent  in  the  expansion  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent  on  prospects  for 
fruitful  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  curb  the  arms  race? 

Drafting  a  Defense  appropriations  bill 
which  strikes  the  proper  laalance  between 
competing  economic  and  defense  needs 
Is  never  easy.  Given  the  present  budget 
squeeze,  and  faced  with  an  alarming  So- 
viet arms  buildup,  the  task  is  particu- 
larly difficult  this  year. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  believe  strongly, 
very  strongly,  that  we  must  be  unswerv- 
ing in  our  commitment  to  a  strong  de- 
fense which  will  protect  our  Nation's 
vital  Interests.  Our  defense  capability 
must  assure  our  allies,  and  warn  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  we  will  not  surrender 
our  freedom  or  compromise  the  safety 
of  the  free  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not. 
through  excessive  defense  expenditures, 
compromise  our  Nation's  economic 
strength  and  the  weU-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

I  believe  the  Reagan  administration 
defense  plan,  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  trillion, 
upsets  the  proper  balance  between  eco- 
nomic and  defense  needs,  and  exceeds 
the  limits  of  an  affordable  military 
strategy. 

The  administration  defense  program 
cannot  be  evaluated  in  military  terms 
alone.  The  national  security  implications 


of  its  effects  on  the  economy,  and  on 
nondefense  Government  services,  can- 
not be  ignored. 

The  $1.5  trillion  Reagan  administra- 
tion defense  plan  was  first  proposed  in 
March  when  hopes  for  "supply-side" 
economic  miracles  were  running  high. 
The  President  acknowledged  from  the 
outset  that  his  defense  plan  would  be 
costly— that  it  would  be  financed,  at 
least  in  part,  by  shifting  Government 
funds  from  domestic  program  areas  to 
our  national  defense.  The  loss  of  domes- 
tic services  was  to  be  minimized,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  by  the  dramatic 
growth  in  Federal  tax  revenues  expected 
from  his  supply-side  tax  cuts  and  eco- 
nomic policies. 
What  has  happened  since  March? 
The  administration's  forecast  of  5.2 
percent  economic  growth  (real  GNP)  for 
1982  has  declined  to  4.1  percent,  to  2  per- 
cent, to  1  percent,  and  we  are  now  mired 
in  a  deep  recession  with  no  recovery  in 
sight. 

The  administration's  forecast  of  mil- 
lions of  new  jobs  and  7-percent  unem- 
ployment has  been  abandoned  as  the  un- 
employment rate  has  soared  to  8  percent. 
More  Americans  find  themselves  jobless 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's. 

Although  interest  rates  have  eased  in 
recent  weeks  as  the  recession  has  deep- 
ened, mortgage  rates  and  other  interest 
rates  remain  well  above  last  year's  levels 
and  well  above  the  single  digit  levels 
forecast  by  the  administration  in  March. 
What  are  the  implications  of  this  dire 
economic  news  for  the  budget,  and  for 
our  ability  to  afford  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration defense  buildup?  I  believe  the 
implications  are  critical,  if  not  cata- 
strophic. We  are  misleading  the  Amer- 
ican public  if  we  pretend  we  can  afford 
this  defense  program  given  the  many 
failings  of  current  economic  policy. 

In  March,  the  Reagan  administration 
predicted  budget  deficits  of  $42.5  billion 
and  $22.9  billion  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983,  respectively,  and  a  budget  surplus 
of  $0.5  billion  in  1984.  These  optimistic 
deficit  projections  were  questioned  by 
me  and  others  who  felt  they  could  not  be 
achieved  given  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  a  $1.5  trillion  defense  budget 
and  a  $750  billion  tax  cut. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me,  therefore,  that 
rising  unemployment,  high  interest 
rates,  and  the  current  recession  have 
combined  to  produce  dramatically  higher 
Federal  budget  deficit  estimates. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  five  leading 
private  economic  forecasters  now  believe 
a  $90  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982 
is  more  hkely  than  the  $43.5  billion 
deficit  forecast  by  the  administration  in 
March.  They  predict  a  fiscal  year  1983 
deficit  of  $120  billion.  And  they  believe 
the  balanced  budget  the  President  has 
promised  for  1984  will  give  way  to  a 
deficit  of  $130  billion  more. 

Madam  President,  without  major 
change  in  the  current  administration's 
economic  policies,  without  improvement 
in  the  $300  billion  budget  deficit  out- 
look, I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford  a 
$1.5  trillion  defense  program.  The  high 
interest  rates  and  inflation  that  result 
from  deficit-financed  defense  spending 


of  this  magnitude  would  far  outweigh 
the  national  security  gains.  The  declin- 
ing American  productivity  and  compe- 
tiveness  in  world  economic  markets 
which  would  result  from  the  diversion  of 
hundreds  of  billions  of  investment  dol- 
lars into  weapons  stockpiles  would  un- 
dermine our  economic  strength  and  our 
national  security. 

The  implications  for  domestic  govern- 
ment services  of  a  $1.5  trillion  defense 
program  at  a  time  of  soaring  budget 
deficits  are  equally  troubling. 

In  March,  with  rosy  economic  fore- 
casts, the  administration  proposed  an 
increase  in  the  defense  share  of  our  na- 
tional budget  from  24  to  32  percent  by 
1986.  The  share  of  spending  for  the  en- 
vironment, for  education,  training,  and 
employment,  and  for  other  nondefense 
needs  would  have  been  cut  in  half  under 
the  March  budget  proposals.  As  the  eco- 
nomy has  faltered  and  the  deficit  pro- 
jections swelled,  the  pressure  on  the 
nondefense  areas  of  the  budget  has  in- 
tensified. 

The  President  has  not  yet  acknowl- 
edged the  reality  of  the  $300  billion  def- 
icit problem  he  has  created.  He  has, 
however,  reconfirmed  time  and  again,  his 
unwillingness  to  reconsider  his  $1.5  tril- 
lion defense  plan  or  his  $750  billion  tax 
cut. 

The  implications  of  the  President's 
current  position  are  frightening.  Either 
he  must  propose  another  $300  billion  in 
domestic  spending  cuts — cuts  which 
would  literally  dismantle  the  Govern- 
ment and  break  faith  with  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  depend  upon  Govern- 
ment retirement,  health,  housing,  and 
food  benefits.  Or.  he  must  accept  huge 
deficits  and  the  soaring  interest  rates 
and  infiation  that  inevitably  accompany 
such  deficits.  This  is  not  a  "zero  sum 
game"  we  are  playing.  It  is  a  negative 
sum  game. 

Madam  President,  the  ongoing  battle 
between  Congress  and  the  President  over 
1982  spending  levels  Illustrates  the  pain- 
ful tradeoffs  between  defense  and  do- 
mestic budget  needs  that  have  been  vir- 
tually assured  by  the  Reagan  economic 
policies.  Last  week  the  President  vetoed 
the  $428  billion  continuing  appropria- 
tion resolution  because  it  fell  $2  billion 
.short  of  his  goal  for  1982  spending  cuts. 
TTie  defense  spending  level  recommend- 
ed in  the  bill  he  vetoed  was  $196  billion. 
The  Defense  appropriations  bill  before 
us  today  recommends  $208.5  billion  for 
defense — some  $12.5  billion  more  than 
the  bill  the  President  vetoed,  and  nearly 
$8  billion  above  his  own  September  de- 
fense spending  proposal. 

Will  the  President  veto  this  bill  if  we 
approve  it  in  its  present  form?  Will  he 
sign  this  bill,  and  propose  additional  cuts 
of  $8  billion  or  $12.5  billion  in  domestic 
programs?  Or  is  the  President  willing  to 
accept  another  $12.5  billion  in  budget 
deficits,  as  long  as  they  are  incurred  in 
meeting  defense,  and  not  domestic 
spending  requirements. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  I  do  know  that  we  are  facing 
budget  deficits  in  excess  of  $300  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  I  do  know  that 
cuts  in  domestic  programs  beyond  the 
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$31  billion  already  approved  cannot  be 
achieved  easily  or  painlessly. 

We  must  acknowledge  these  facts.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  soaring  budget 
deficits,  and  growing  public  and  congres- 
sional opposition  to  further  domestic 
budget  cuts,  raise  serious  questions  about 
our  Nation's  willingness  and  ability  to 
support  a  $1.5  trillion  defense  budget 
over  the  next  5  years. 

In  1982,  faced  with  a  deficit  projection 
of  $90  billion  plus,  can  we  afford  a  de- 
fense bill  which  is  $8  billion  above  the 
President's  request? 

In  1986,  when  revenue  loss  from  the 
Reagan  administration  tax  cut  reaches 
$255  billion  a  yesu",  can  we  afford  a  de- 
fense budget  of  $350  billion? 

I  think  not.  We  cannot  overlook  to- 
day's economic  and  budget  realities.  We 
must  adopt  a  defense  budget  which  is 
strong,  and  yet  one  which  is  affordable — 
one  which  will  not  bankrupt  our  economy 
and  decimate  Government  services.  We 
must  avoid  the  tremendous  waste  that 
will  follow  if  we  Ignore  today's  realities 
and  embark  upon  a  boom  and  bust  cycle 
of  defense  expenditures. 

History  instructs  us  that  societies  can 
eventually  weaken  themselves  as  easily 
by  neglecting  the  well-being  of  their 
people  as  by  foregoing  increased  expen- 
ditures on  armaments.  I  am  distressed  to 
think  that  the  next  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans may  lack  in  education,  in  good  diet 
and  health  care,  and  in  access  to  basic 
human  services  that  they  need  to  sus- 
tain our  political  process  and  economic 
system.  In  such  a  case,  it  will  do  no  good 
to  compensate  for  such  deferences  by 
putting  an  enormous  arsenal  of  destruc- 
tive weapons  at  their  command. 

Madam  President,  the  second  of  my 
major  concerns  with  the  spending  bill  is 
this:  Does  it  allocate  funds  in  a  manner 
most  consistent  within  our  actual  defense 
requirements? 

I  think  not.  Consider  the  examples  of 
the  B-1  bomber  and  the  MX  missile. 
Construction  and  deployment  of  these 
weapons  will  not,  in  my  view,  add  sub- 
stantially to  our  defense  strength.  And 
yet  the  cost  of  these  weapons  is  enor- 
mous. I  am  convinced  that  the  billions 
we  would  spend  on  the  MX  and  B-1  are 
better  spent  on  other  more  necessary, 
defense  needs.  I  supported  amendments 
to  transfer  these  funds  within  the  de- 
fense budget. 

A  brief  commentary  on  the  military 
worth  of  these  weapons  is  in  order. 

First,  a  fimdamental  question:  Is  the 
B-1  bomber  viable? 

Advocates  of  the  B-1  believe  it  would 
preserve  maximimi  control  over  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  leading  up  to  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  This  is  so,  they  point  out, 
because  the  B-1  could  be  used  Instead  of 
missiles  which  we  could  launch  but  not 
then  recall.  Proponents  of  the  B-1  be- 
lieve it  has  performed  well  in  tests  and 
could  be  available  for  military  use  within 
3  years. 

Maintaining  maximum  control  over 
the  nuclear  decisionmaking  process  is  an 
important  consideration,  but  I  must  take 
exception  to  claims  that  testing  of  the 
B-1  has  proven  its  merits. 

The  B-1  is  extraordinarily  costly  and 
projected  costs  are  rising  steadily.  Esti- 


mates have  gone  from  expensive — $200 
million  per  aircraft — to  outrageous — $400 
million  per  plane  in  a  single  year.  Many 
experts  believe  that  the  B-1  will  prove  to 
be  a  vulnerable  aircraft.  They  believe  its 
large  size,  its  poor  maneuverability  at  low 
altitude,  and  its  electronic  emissions 
make  it  easily  detectable  by  enemy  radar. 
The  Pentagon  recently  conceded  that 
after  1990  the  B-1  bomber  may  no  long- 
er be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses— that  pilots  assigned  to  them 
would  in  effect  be  subjected  to  suicide 
missions. 

Many  of  these  aircraft  would  have  only 
a  couple  of  years  of  useful  life  as  a  pene- 
tration bomber.  By  proceeding  with  a 
$40  billion  program  to  purchase  100  or 
more  B-1  bombers,  moreover,  we  are  like- 
ly to  siphon  off  funds  needed  for  develop- 
ment of  technology  for  the  Stealth  or 
other  advanced  penetration  bombers. 

By  the  Department  of  Defense's  own 
admission,  the  B-1  bomber  may  be  able 
to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  no  better 
than  B-52's.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
invest  huge  sums  in  a  new  strategic  bom- 
ber which  cannot  meet  defense  require- 
ments for  more  than  a  few  years.  It  is 
small  comfort  to  hear  proponents  advise 
that  the  B-1  will  have  a  long  afterlife 
as  a  conventional  bomber.  Why  spend  up 
to  $400  million  for  such  a  plane  when 
bombers  which  cost  between  $10  million 
and  $30  million  would  do  quite  as  well? 

This  bill  also  reconunends  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  another  extremely  expensive 
strategic  weapons  program — one  which  is 
equally  limited  in  the  number  of  years 
of  enhanced  defense  capability  it  will 
purchase. 

On  October  21,  1981,  President  Reagan 
aimounced  that  he  would  abandon  Pres- 
ident Carter's  proposal  to  deploy  some 
200  MX  mobile  missiles  in  4,600  shelters 
to  be  built  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  Instead, 
the  President  proposed  to  construct  200 
missiles,  of  which  100  would  be  deployed 
during  the  next  decade.  The  first  group 
of  missiles — between  38  and  50.  would 
be  placed  in  existing  Titan  and  Minute- 
man  sUos. 

Would  such  missiles  in  hardened  silos 
survive  a  pre-emptive  strike?  The  de- 
bate rages.  Some  experts  doubt  whether 
the  United  States  or  Soviet  missiles  sys- 
tems would  meet  the  expectations  of  pin- 
point accuracy  claimed  by  their  creators. 
One  theory  is  that  launching  one  of  the 
missiles  in  "real  life"  through  the  mag- 
netic field  over  the  North  Pole  will  de- 
fiect  missiles  from  their  targets,  and  thus 
that  E^t-West  tests  to  demonstrate  ac- 
curacy do  not  count  for  much.  Others 
claim  that  silos  hardened  to  5,000  poimds 
per  square  inch  would  adequately  pro- 
tect missiles  for  the  next  decade.  Re- 
ducing inaccuracies  in  bombing  from 
6,000  to  300  feet  took  10  years,  they  point 
out,  and  further  reductions  wiU  prove 
extremely  diflflcult. 

Other  experts  are  not  as  quick  to  dis- 
miss the  threat  of  Soviet  missiles.  In- 
telligence technicians  increasingly  tend 
to  accept  reports  that  pinpoint  accuracy 
claimed  for  Soviet  inertial  guidance  sys- 
tems are  founded  in  fact.  They  suggest 
that  we  have  no  alternative  to  the  Car- 
ter shell  game  proposal,  unless  we  de- 
velop a  feasible  airborne  missiles  launch 


bystem,  or  bury  the  missiles  in  deep  silos 
on  the  south  side  of  our  western  mesas. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  proposed  alterna- 
tives may  work.  Airborne  and  deep  silo 
options  have  been  rejected  many  times 
by  the  Pentagon.  Hardening  the  silos 
may  also  prove  futile.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  conceded  that  the  advan- 
tages of  hardening  will  be  negated  by 
improvements  in  Soviet  missiles  within 
7  years. 

Given  these  considerations,  I  believe 
we  are  ill  advised  to  embai^  on  this 
costly  program.  By  pursuing  this  stopgap 
measure,  we  reveal  the  poverty  of  our 
strategic  thinking  on  defense  matters. 
We  throw  a  great  deal  of  money  at  an 
inadequate  solution,  and  we  deny  re- 
sources urgently  required  to  develop  new 
and  more  durable  strategic  answers  to 
our  defense  crisis.  We  should  instead 
provide  oniy  such  funds  as  are  needed 
to  continue  to  development  of  the  MX 
pending  agreement  on  an  effective  and 
affordable  basing  mode  or  linutations 
through  a  bilateral  arms  control  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  third  central  concern  with  this  de- 
fense bill  involves  the  question  of  readi- 
ness. Simply  put,  are  our  military  forces 
equipped  to  protect  our  vital  interests 
around  the  world  imder  a  wide  variety  of 
possible  combat  conditions?  Can  we  sus- 
tain a  "theater"  campaign  for  a  year,  or 
even  a  month,  without  rimning  danger- 
ously low  on  essential  spare  parts?  Can 
our  armed  services  handle  our  extronely 
sophisticated  "big  name"  weapons  effec- 
tively, avoiding  numerous  logistical  prob- 
lems stemming  from  their  complexity 
and  special  uses?  Can  we  deploy  a  cred- 
ible force  to  defend  our  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  assist  our  friends  in  the 
Pacific?  Could  we  do  both  simultane- 
ously? 

An  unsettling  amount  of  evidence  in- 
dicates that  we  cannot  do  some  of  these 
things  well  and  that  some  cannot  be 
done  at  all. 

We  are  all  familiar  enough  with  the 
horror  stories  about  chronic  shortages 
of  spare  parts  and  about  inadequate 
budgets  for  training.  We  hear  all  too  fre- 
quently of  mechanical  and  performance 
problems  with  our  newest  generation  of 
tanks  and  other  tactical  weapons.  We 
have  given  in  too  often  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  develop  new  weapons  too  sophis- 
ticated and  too  complicated  for  use  un- 
der conventional  war  conditions.  We 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  several 
key  weapons  systems  while  plunging 
ahead  with  plans  to  spend  heavily  on  the 
"weapons  of  the  future."  It  Is  Intoler- 
able that  we  must  tear  down  new  F-16's 
to  obtain  spare  parts.  It  is  unacceptable 
that  we  must  tolerate  breakdowns  in  the 
M-1  tank  every  200  miles,  that  we  must 
reduce  the  anunimltlon  stocks  of  many 
military  units  to  dangerously  low  levels, 
and  that  we  ask  our  reserve  forces  to  get 
alCMig  with  worn-out  equipment.  It  Is 
intolerable  that  two-fifths  of  our  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft  are  often  out  of 
service  at  any  given  time,  and  that  the 
world's  largest  military  vessel — the 
Nimtfz— travels  the  seas  2,000  men  under 
complement. 

While  we  conjure  up  new  ways  to  spend 
billions  on  the  development  and  deploy- 
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ment  of  strategic  weapons,  we  have 
scrimped  on  money  needed  for  traming 
personnel  assigned  to  critical  duties  in 
our  defense  network.  Some  of  the  sta- 
tistics concerning  readiness  are  worri- 
some. The  backlog  in  real  property  main- 
tenance and  repair  funding  has  expand- 
ed sharply  from  $2.32  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1978  to  a  projected  $3.55  bUUon  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  Real  prop- 
erty maintenance,  as  the  appropriations 
committee  has  aptly  noted,  has  been  ne- 
glected for  so  long,  smd  the  backlog  is 
accelerating  at  such  a  rate,  that  if  de- 
finitive action  is  not  realized  this  fiscal 
year,  allocation  of  fimds  for  repair  and 
maintenance  of  these  resources  in  the 
future  may  no  longer  prove  cost  effec- 
tive. 

In  1981,  we  spent  as  much  on  cost 
overruns  for  new  systems — $4  billion — as 
we  did  for  the  Army's  central  supply  and 
maintenance  program.  For  the  projected 
cost  of  $400  million  for  a  single  B-1 
bomber,  we  funded  during  fiscal  year 
1981  three-fourths  of  the  Army's  real 
property  maintenance  program  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  Navy's  flight  train- 
ing program  almost  twice  over.  For  the 
cost  of  four  such  proposed  aircraft  we 
ran  the  entire  Marine  Corps  program  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

We  are  too  ready  to  commit  our  lim- 
ited resources  to  enormous  new  weapons 
systems,  and  far  too  reluctant  to  spend 
for  the  requirements  of  our  armed  serv- 
vlces. 

Fourth  among  my  chief  concerns  with 
this  appropriation  bill  is  the  persistence 
of  defense  waste  and  fraud. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  our  effort 
to  increase  our  military  strength  has  not 
been  matched  by  a  dramatic  effort  to  cut 
waste,  fraud  and  mismanagement  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  waste  and  fraud 
amendment  I  offered  would  have  elimi- 
nated just  $200  million  in  waste  from  this 
bill,  but  it  would  have  been  an  important 
first  step. 

Defense  contractors  have  too  often 
been  encouraged  to  bid  low  on  contracts 
with  every  assurance  that  price  increases 
would  later  be  allowed.  Our  military 
establishment  has  compounded  the  prob- 
lem by  "gold-platmg,"  or  inserting  and 
paying  for  improvements  after  a  con- 
tract has  been  awarded.  Finally,  there 
are  simply  too  many  instances  in  which 
contracts  have  been  awarded  without 
coTT-etltive  bidding.  Last  year  alone  37 
major  weapons  systems  under  contract 
to  the  Department  of  De^'ense  produced 
$4.3  billion  in  cost  overruns.  This  trans- 
laies  .nto  a  29-percent  rate  of  increase 
per  weapon  after  deducting  the  rate  of 
inflation.  This  must  stop. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  I 
believe  this  bill  fails  to  achieve  the 
proper  balance  that  must  exist  between 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces.  The  im- 
plications are  troubling  for  our  national 
defense  requirements,  and  for  prospects 
of  successful  arms  controls  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Can  we  project  a  credible  conventional 
strategv  in  a  war  mercifully  limited  at 
the  outset  to  conventional  forces,  or  must 
we  "go  nuclear"  to  avoid  the  nossibility 
of  the  defeat  of  our  armies  in  Europe  or 
Korea,  or  the  loss  of  vital  interests  in 


other  parts  of  the  world?  Evidence  sug- 
gests that  a  serious  imbalance  exists 
between  the  Soviet  bloc's  enormous 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  and  those 
imder  NATO's  command.  In  neglecting 
our  conventional  strength,  we  raise  the 
danger  that  we  might  be  forced  to  "go 
nuclear"  almost  Immediately  to  meet 
Soviet  invasion  challenges  in  Europe. 

The  President's  effective  and  welcome 
speech  on  November  1.  offered  to  forego 
deployment  of  464  cruise  missiles  and  108 
of  the  next  generation  of  Pershing 
medium  range  missiles  in  Europe  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  remove  550  SS-20's, 
SS-5's.  and  SS-4's  from  their  European 
launch  pads.  The  President's  offer  marks 
a  realistic  inauguration  to  the  Geneva 
arms  talks  which  began  this  week. 

Many  of  our  allies  and  certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  will  conclude  that  one  fac- 
tor in  the  President's  call  for  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  arms  is  his  recoenition 
that  we  cannot  spend  the  enemy  into 
su^■^^iss'on. 

The  $1.5  trillion  5-year  defense  Plan 
he  has  proposed  was  to  be  f  nanced  by  a 
vigorouslv  expanding  economy;  We  are 
tumbling  into  recession.  The  industrial 
base  wh'ch  he  is  asking  to  manufacture 
an  enormous  range  of  new  strategic 
weapons  may  not  be  able  to  do  so— and. 
if  it  does,  it  will  to  the  detriment  of  much 
of  the  rest  of  our  Industrial  base.  The 
marginal  value  of  each  new  strategic 
weapon  added  to  our  already  bloated  ar- 
senal of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  is  minimal.  Worst  of  all.  each 
new  system  we  purchase  for  ourselves 
prompts  an  immediate  and  equal  Soviet 
response,  so  that  both  superpowers  opt 
for  guns  over  serious  domestic  needs. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  weaken  our  mili- 
tary power  In  the  frail  hope  that  the  So- 
viet leadership  will  loin  us  in  a  snontane- 
ous  move  toward  disarmament.  This  will 
not  happen.  We  can,  however,  take  steps 
to  reduce  the  chance  that  we  will  raise 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and  under- 
m'ne  our  economv  in  the  pursuit  of  le- 
gitimate defense  interests. 

Modernization  of  our  conventional 
forces  is  one  important  step  we  must 
take.  Research  and  development  should 
be  accelerated.  Our  existing  fleet  of  B-52 
aircraft  should  be  eouinned  with  cru'se 
miss'les  if  necessary  until  more  advanced 
bomber  technology,  such  as  the  Stealth, 
is  available.  The  construction  of  lighter 
submarines  equipped  with  highly  accu- 
rate short-  and  medium-range  missiles 
shoiUd  be  considered  before  launching  a 
new  generation  of  large,  expensive,  and 
possibly  less  effective  boats. 

There  are  no  easv  answers,  but  we  can 
and  must  dramatically  improve  the  man- 
agement of  the  Defense  budget.  We  must 
keep  our  defense  outlays  in  line  with  our 
economic  resources.  We  must  forego  de- 
ployment of  massive  new  strategic  sys- 
tems unt'l  we  have  a  more  compelling 
justification  than  has  been  put  forward 
until  now.  We  must  look  again  at  our 
readiness  probjems.  We  must  get  a  han- 
dle on  these  egregious  cost  overruns. 
And  finally,  we  must  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  implications  of  accelerated 
defense  spending  on  the  prospect  for  our 
single  most  important  task — the  avoid- 
ance of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 


We  enter  a  winter  of  increasing  dis- 
content about  rising  unemployment  and 
a  faltering  economy,  about  valuable  so- 
cial programs  abandoned  or  eviscerated, 
about  the  Insensitivity  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions to  the  Americans'  fears  of 
nuclear  war.  If  production  of  the  B-1  and 
deployment  of  ihe  MX  stand  as  hostages 
to  a  faulty  assessment  of  our  defense 
needs,  the  idea  that  we  can  spend  the 
Soviets  into  second-class  status  reflects  a 
misreading  of  history.  A  younger  gener- 
ation is  demonstrating  in  Europe  against 
nuclear  madness,  and  our  counterparts 
will  join  them  soon  enough.  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  take  shelter  behind  a  trillion 
dollar  defense  program,  or  to  explain 
later  that  in  fueling  the  arms  race  we 
meant  only  to  insure  our  safety.  A  sense 
of  proportion  must  be  demanded.  There 
is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  with  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill  now  before 
us. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion,  this 
bill  presents  the  Senate  with  an  impos- 
sible choice.  There  is  no  justification  for 
spending  $208  billion  this  year,  and  $1.5 
trillion  over  the  next  5  years  on  national 
defense.  We  are  misleading  the  American 
public  if  we  pretend  we  can  afford  a  de- 
fense buildup  of  this  magnitude  given 
the  current  Reagan  administration  eco- 
nomic policies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  contains 
much  which  is  essential  to  our  national 
security  and  must  be  supported. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  has  already  passed  a  $196  billion 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  will  result  in 
a  bill  which  is  affordable,  and  which  is 
more  responsive  to  the  concerns  I  have 
raised  on  the  issues  of  readiness,  conven- 
tional and  strategic  balance,  and  Defense 
waste  and  fraud.  While  the  Senate  will 
pass  a  much  larger  Defense  bill  tonight, 
all  of  us  know  we  must  reach  a  dollar 
amount  much  closer  to  that  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  hope  the  President  joins  the  con- 
ferees of  the  two  bodies  in  working  to- 
ward a  final  Defense  bill  that  answers 
the  real  military  security  needs  of  our 
country — without  seriously  undermining 
the  economic  security  of  the  Nation.  It 
can  be  done  so  long  as  the  Pentagon  real- 
izes it,  too,  has  an  obligation  to  give  the 
taxpayers  their  money's  worth.  It  can  be 
done  with  a  realization  that  the  basic 
and  proven  defense  systems  are  often 
more  valuable  than  the  exotic  and  un- 
necessarily expensive  ones. 

And  last,  it  can  be  done  when  we  real- 
ize that  true  security  will  come  about  for 
the  United  States — and  the  rest  of  the 
world — only  when  we  have  real,  bilateral, 
nuclear  arms  reduction  between  the 
superpowers.  I  am  convinced  that  virtu- 
ally all  my  colleagues — of  both  parties — 
agree  on  these  basic  points. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
will  vote  in  favor  of  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  because  I  believe  America 
needs  to  improve  its  military  posture. 
I  am  also  concerned,  however,  that  the 
mix  of  programs  funded  in  this  bill  is 
neither  the  best  nor  the  most  efficient 
means  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Genuine  improvements  in  military 
posture  can  be  achieved  only  through  a 
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sustained  enhancement  of  our  defense 
capability.  This,  in  turn,  requires  a  strat- 
egy for  defense  that  serves  our  most  im- 
portant foreign  policy  and  national  secu- 
rity objectives. 

This  administration  has  yet  to  articu- 
late such  a  strategy  for  defense.  Without 
that,  how  can  Congress  judge  whether 
this  bill's  allocation  of  our  defense  re- 
sources adequately  serves  our  Nation's 
security  interests? 

To  help  the  administration  develop  an 
effective  defense  policy,  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  focused 
attention  on  the  tough  choices  we  must 
make  in  setting  our  defense  priorities  at 
a  time  of  fierce  internal  competition  for 
resources  and  fierce  economic  competi- 
tion frcMn  abroad. 

When  our  present  alliances  were 
formed.  America  did  not  need  allies  as 
much  as  they  needed  America.  That 
situation  has  changed  radically.  Coun- 
tries that  used  to  be  economically  and 
militarily  dependent  on  us  are  now 
our  keenest  competitors  in  international 
markets.  In  view  of  this  shift,  we  must 
reassess  our  roles  in.  and  responsibilities 
for,  the  defense  of  Western  Europe, 
Northeast  Asia,  and  the  Near  East.  This 
reassessment  should  take  place  before  we 
become  committed  to  a  particular  set  of 
defense  programs  and  weapons  systems. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  enough  resources  to  defend 
independently  all  Western  interests  that 
will  be  threatened  by  Soviet  power  in 
the  late  1980's  and  early  1990's.  There- 
fore, we  must  concentrate  Improvements 
in  our  military  capability.  Either  we 
must  do  more  to  help  our  allies  deter 
Soviet  attacks  in  Western  Europe  and 
Northeast  Asia,  or  we  must  do  more  to 
defend  friends  and  assets  in  the  Near 
East.  To  do  that,  the  United  States,  its 
NATO  allies,  and  Japan  must  agree  on 
a  redistribution  of  responsibility  for  de- 
fending our  collective  security  interests 
in  these  regions. 

The  United  States  has  belatedly  rec- 
ognized that  we  must  give  priority  to 
securing  a  sustained  fiow  of  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  industrialized  de- 
mocracies. America  has  a  comparative 
advantage  In  deterring  Soviet  aggression 
in  this  region  and  in  defending  Western 
interests  there.  For  this  reason,  we 
should  concentrate  our  military  improve- 
ments in  the  Near  East.  T^is  means  al- 
locating a  growing  share  of  resources  to 
the  rapid  deployment  force  which  so  tax 
exists  largely  on  paper  only.  It  also 
means  that  Europe  must  contribute  more 
to  NATO,  while  Japan  must  assume  a 
bigger  role  in  Northeast  Asia.  In  the 
absence  of  this  redistribution  of  the  col- 
lective defense  burden.  American  forces 
will  be  spread  dangerously  thin. 

The  administration  has  not  conducted 
a  sharply  focused  analysis,  and  tills  ap- 
propriation bill  reflects  the  absence  of 
a  coherent  view  of  our  vital  interests 
and  the  factors  most  likely  to  threaten 
them  in  the  coming  decade.  The  bill 
funds  additions  to  a  hodge-podge  of  pro- 
grams, unduly  fattening  some  while 
starving  others. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  readiness  of  our  general  purpose 
forces,  lias  bill  does  fund  substantial 


additions  to  readiness  accounts.  Iliat  is 
good.  But  I  have  doubts  that  those  fimd- 
ing  levels  will  be  maintained.  This  bill 
uses  inflation  assumptions  which,  while 
more  realistic  than  the  President's,  are 
still  likely  to  seriously  understate  infla- 
tion in  the  defense  sector.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve Congress  will  increase  defense 
spending  to  accommodate  inflation. 
Rather,  the  Defense  Department  will 
have  to  absorb  inflation  within  existing 
budget  levels.  If  the  past  is  any  guide, 
they  will  respond  to  fimding  shortfalls, 
not  by  making  the  tough  decision  to  cut 
certain  programs  and  shut  down  pro- 
duction lines,  but  by  shortchanging  the 
readiness  of  our  general  purpose  forces. 

There  already  Is  a  serious  question 
about  our  forces'  capacity  for  a  timely, 
effective,  and  sustainable  response  to  the 
most  likely  military  threats.  The  reason 
is  that  we  have  historically  underfunded 
essentials  like  spare  parts,  major  over- 
hauls and  operation  and  maintenance 
activities.  And  we  have  subordinated 
readiness,  mobility  and  sustainability  to 
weapons  procurement. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed.  Accord- 
ingly, I  supported  several  amendments 
that  would  have  insured  improvements 
in  the  readiness  of  each  of  our  Armed 
Services.  And  I  voted  to  pay  for  these 
improvements  by  transferring  funds 
from  the  B-1  bomber  program.  While 
persuasive  arguments  have  been  made 
for  this  bomber.  I  believe  readiness  must 
be  at  the  top  of  our  list  of  priorities. 
Without  readiness,  deterrence  is  a  sham. 

I  also  supported  using  funds  from  the 
B-1  program  to  accelerate  development 
of  our  advanced  technology  bomber,  the 
so-called  Stealth.  On  the  basis  of  exten- 
sive information  which  the  Pentagon 
submitted  to  Congress,  I  have  concluded 
that  allocating  more  resources  to  Stealth 
will  strengthen  the  U.S.  strategic  bomber 
program.  The  Stealth  will  be  far  more 
effective  than  the  B-1  because  Its  ad- 
vanced technologies  will  make  it  virtually 
undetectable  by  radar  and  make  Soviet 
air  defense  obsolete. 

In  a  world  of  infinite  resources  we 
might  go  forward  with  two  bomber  pro- 
grams. But  m  the  real  world,  where  re- 
sources are  all  too  limited,  there  are 
large  opportunity  costs  to  pursuing  both. 
The  B-1  will  cost  between  $20  and  $40 
billion.  Given  these  costs,  a  decision  to 
develop  the  B-1  is  likley  to  end  up  delay- 
ing the  deployment  of  Stealth  or  deplet- 
ing the  strength  of  our  conventional 
forces. 

Because  £dl  these  amendments  were 
defeated,  we  are  left  with  a  bill  that 
places  excessive  emphasis  on  strategic 
nuclear  programs  at  the  expense  of  im- 
proving our  conventional  forces. 

My  concern  with  this  bill's  allocation 
of  our  defense  resources  is  heightened  by 
my  concern  for  the  well-being  of  our 
economy.  Improving  our  military  pos- 
ture over  the  long  haul  requires  a  sound 
economic  base  and  good  prospects  for 
future  growth.  This  is  essential  to  an 
enduring  public  acceptance  of  the  costs 
of  a  sustained  defense  buildup.  Without 
a  consensus  for  more  defense  spending. 
we  will  be  unable  to  avoid  the  cycles  of 


boom  and  bust  that  have  Impaired  readi- 
ness and  increased  costs  in  the  past. 

The  amendment  I  introduced  would 
have  required  the  President  to  do  four 
things:  First,  to  anticipate  the  implica- 
tions of  both  low  economic  growth  and 
high  inflation  for  the  administration's 
defense  policies  and  programs;  second, 
to  consider  what  alternative  economic 
strategies  the  administration  would  pur- 
sue if  we  have  a  protracted  recession  or 
rampant  infiation;  third,  to  identify  the 
adjustments  to  our  military  strategies, 
programs,  and  requirements  that  would 
be  needed  if  ttie  economy  continues  to 
perform  badly;  and  fourth,  to  report 
these  findings  to  Congress  by  January  31. 
1982. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment was  to  insure  that  our  economic 
policies  will,  in  fact,  allow  us  to  finance 
the  level  of  defense  spending  our  na- 
tional security  requires.  I  do  not  believe 
the  administrations  present  policies  will 
do  that.  When  the  President's  budget  is 
fully  implemented  in  1986.  he  will  have 
cut  taxes  by  over  $750  billion,  raised 
military  spending  by  over  $180  billion, 
and  cut  civilian  programs  by  no  more 
than  $130  to  $140  bUlion.  Even  if  he 
gets  all  these  civilian  cuts,  which  is  un- 
likely, thev  still  are  not  large  enough  to 
do  the  job.  This  means  some  tough 
choices  in  the  months  ahead.  If  the 
budget  is  to  be  contained  even  at  levels 
previously  held  unthinkable,  defense  will 
have  to  be  cut,  more  revenue  will  have  to 
be  raised,  or  there  will  have  to  be  some 
combination  of  cuts  and  tax  increases. 
Our  ability  to  make  these  choices 
wisely  and  to  strike  the  right  balance 
among  competing  economic  and  military 
claims  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  we 
plan  for  them  in  advance.  We  should  not 
indulge  the  dangerous  illusion  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  defense  effort  our  se- 
curity requires.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  adopt  the  economic  policies  that 
will  permit  us  to  finance  defense  without 
causing  infiation  to  surge. 

I  see  little  indication  that  we  or  the 
administration  are  willing  to  face  up  to 
these  realities.  We  are  planning  for  de- 
fense in  an  economic  vacuum.  And  we 
have  enacted  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
that  put  our  defense  budget  in  jeopardy. 
Despite  these  and  other  reservations — 
ranging  from  the  total  size  of  the  budget 
to  its  component  parts — I  will  vote  for 
the  defense  appropriation  bill.  For  all  its 
shortcomings  it  does  compensate  for  past 
deficiencies  in  funding  key  programs. 
While  I  might  prefer  a  slightly  different 
resource  allocation  within  the  defense 
budget,  it  does  spend  dollars  on  many 
personnel  and  weapons  systems  which 
are  essential  to  our  national  defense. 
Therefore,  on  balance.  I  must  support  the 
legislation  and  I  aia  hopeful  that  when 
we  take  up  the  1983  budget  and  1982  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  we  will  adopt  a  more  thorough  and 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  our  na- 
tional and  economic  security. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engroesed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt).  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  DoMENici)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  (7RANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bttmpers), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  84, 
nays  5,  as  fcdlows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  456  Leg.] 
YEAS— 84 


Abdaor 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Andrew! 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Olenn 

Murkowskl 

Baker 

Oortosi 

NlcUes 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boien 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bmvhwitz 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Heflto 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

QuAyle 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harty  P.,  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Sarbenes 

Chafee 

Jackaon 

Saaser 

ChUee 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

S'ennls 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Symms 

Denton 

Long 

Thuimond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dodd 

Matblas 

Warner 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

WUliams 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

East 

Melcher 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 5 

Hatfield 

PeJl 

Levin 

Proxmlre 

I 

KJT  VOTING— 11 

Biden 

GoUwater 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Scbmltt 

DeConclnl 

HolUngs 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Johnston 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4995)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Wcicker,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  D'Ahato,  Mr. 
Rudman,  Mr.  Stbnnis,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill  was  a  difficult  and  lengthy  considera- 
tion for  the  Senate.  It  occupied  5  days  of 
the  Senate's  agenda,  occupying  over  40 
hours  of  floor  time,  including  26  rollcall 
votes  and  47  amendments. 

The  hardship  involved  in  this  bill  is 
best  known  by  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  Senator  Stevens,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, Senator  Stennis.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  both 
Senators  for  their  tireless  efforts  this 
week.  Senator  Hatfield,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  Senator  Proxmire,  the 
distinguished  ranking  member,  also 
contributed  to  the  bill's  passage,  and 
they  have  my  sincerest  thanks  as  well. 

This  was  an  emotional  and  compli- 
cated measure;  I  am  indebted  to  all 
Senators  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  committee 
for  tills  appropriation  bill,  I  have  rarely 
seen  anything  to  equal  in  this  body  the 
skillful  job  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
done  in  the  management  of  this  bill.  He 
has  been  evenhanded  and  even  tem- 
pered. He  has  tolerated  my  presence  here 
and  my  concern.  He  has  done  a  splendid 
job.  He  has  sustained  in  splendid  fashion 
the  policy  of  this  administration  of  re- 
habilitating the  defense  capability  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Not  only  do  the  Members  of  this  body, 
but  everyone  in  the  country,  owes  him  a 
great  debt  and  I  commend  him  and  thank 
him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  that 
exaggeration.  I  do  wish  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi ,  with  whom 
both  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  I  have 
served  our  apprenticeship,  is  the  man 
who  spent  more  time  on  this  floor  on  de- 
fense matters,  I  think,  than  any  other 
Senator  in  this  decade,  if  not  in  this 
century. 

He  has  guided  us  well  and  he  has  been 
of  sound  and  firm  counsel. 

He  is  not  only  a  Arm  friend,  but  a 
strong  supporter.  I  think  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  long  hours  that 
he  continues  to  put  in  on  defense  mat- 


ters, and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
support. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  Presidoit,  I 
voted  no  on  the  defense  appropriations 
bill,  but  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  reflective 
of  my  view  concerning  the  managers  of 
the  bill  or  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  because  these  gen- 
tlemen. Senator  Stevens,  Senator  Sten- 
nis, and  Senator  Tower,  have  all  labored 
diligently  in  a  direction  pursuing  a  piil- 
losophy  and  a  policy  they  deeply  believe 
in,  and  I  respect  and  admire  their 
perseverence. 

I  have  been  in  the  role  of  the  adver- 
sary. I  have  been  rolled  over  every  time, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can  rise  at  this 
moment  and  say  that  they  are  good  ad- 
versaries and  they  are  men  of  great 
patriotism  and  men  of  great  principle. 

I  just  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  them 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  think  the  bill 
is  wrong  and  I  think  their  position  is 
wrong,  but  they  are  indeed  very  out- 
standing Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  briefly,  I 
thank  him  very  much  for  the  sentiment. 

I  wish  to  highly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  chairman  of  our  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  others  who  contributed  for  the  fine 
job  that  they  have  done.  With  the  enor- 
mous massiveness  of  this  bill,  particularly 
this  year  with  everything  else  upside 
down,  it  is  an  amazing  tiling  that  they 
have  done  here.  They  stayed  with  It  and 
stayed  on  the  merits. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  work  with  them 
and  thank  them  very  much. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  a  relatively  new  staff  in  the  Defense 
Committee  headed  by  Dwight  Dyer  who 
is  not  a  stranger  to  this  Chamber.  He 
and  his  staff,  Susan  Shekmar,  Sean 
O'Keefe,  Wayne  Schroeder,  Norma 
Pema,  and  Mazie  Mattson,  have  done 
an  excellent  job  on  this  along  with  the 
minority  staff,  Fred  Rhodes  and  Jane 
McMullan. 

But  I  do  think  they  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  detailed  work  that 
has  gone  into  this. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Madam  President,  I  join  in  the  com- 
mendations that  have  been  expressed. 

This  has  been  a  very  difficult  bill.  This 
has  been  a  very  difficult  week.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  one 
aspect  of  the  debate  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  this  week. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  those  who 
have  handled  the  bill  or  the  leadership 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  not 
critical  of  them  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say. 

I  jotted  on  paper  what  I  want  to  say 
because  I  want  to  choose  my  words 
carefully. 

During  this  week  of  debate  the  Senate 
descended  into  a  rancorous  partlssmship 
on  national  defense  issues,  issues  which 
have  traditionally  been  debated  and 
decided  on  their  merits. 
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Partisanship  on  economic  and  social 
Issues  where  Senators  have  deep  philo- 
sophical differences  is  imderstandable, 
but  national  defense  is  different.  Every 
Senator  wants  America  to  have  a  strong 
national  defense.  When  Senators  have 
disagreed  on  how  best  to  achieve  a  strong 
national  defense,  those  disagreements 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  partisan  in  this 
body. 

But  for  Democratic  and  Republican 
Senators  alike  to  be  proposing  and  vot- 
ing on  defense  issues  consistently  on  the 
basis  of  party  is  a  dangerous  trend  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  for  the 
security  of  our  country. 

To  allow  the  legislating  of  our  de- 
fense program  to  degenerate  into  a  par- 
tisan quarrel  will  inevitably  weaken  na- 
tional defense  Itself. 

I  am  not  pointing  the  finger  of  blame 
at  any  Senators.  The  entire  Senate,  my- 
self included,  has  been  caught  up  in  a 
partisan  atmosphere. 

To  understand  the  genesis  of  that  at- 
mosphere you  have  only  to  look  at  two 
developments:  First,  there  is  the  new 
practice,  begun  3  or  4  years  ago,  of  in- 
troducing amendments  intended  only 
for  use  in  political  guerrilla  warfare 
against  Senators  who  are  radical  right- 
wing  targets. 

Then  came  extremist  organizations 
like  NCS'AC,  distorting  the  true  meaning 
of  Senate  votes  and  falsely  accusing  in- 
cumbent Senators  of  being  opposed  to  a 
strong  national  defense. 

Senators  see  colleagues  who  they 
know — they  know — are  totally  commit- 
ted to  the  best  possible  national  defense 
assaulted  by  the  big  lie  technique  of 
charges  of  softniess  on  national  security. 
It  is  no  wonder  Senators  have  become 
angry  and  partisan.  It  has  been  a  parti- 
san and  it  hns  been  an  angry  week,  and 
we  can  blame  the  politics  of  rightwing 
campaign  techniques. 

I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  reflect  upon  this,  that 
we  think  about  what  is  happening  in 
this  body.  Again,  the  leadership  on 
neither  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  leader- 
ship handling  this  bill  on  neither  side  of 
the  aisle  has  been  responsible  for  what 
has  occurred  in  this  body.  All  of  us  to 
some  degree  are,  and  I  just  suggest  we 
think  about  it,  and  we  try  to  restore  a 
commonality  and  an  absence  of  parti- 
sanship on  national  defense  issues  that 
I  fear  is  sllnning  through  our  fingers. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER  (continuing).  I  cannot 
recall  in  my  15  years  in  the  Senate  a 
more  partisan  speech  than  that  which  I 
have  just  heard,  and  I  regret  it,  for  I  dis- 
agree with  virtually  every  word  of  it,  and 
I  would  not  have  expected  It  from  the 
distinguished  minority  whip. 

We  have  negotiated  in  5  days  of  de- 
bate, in  40  hours  of  deliberation,  with  26 
rollcall  votes,  a  historic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  may  indeed  set  the  tone  and 
shape  the  form  of  the  defense  of  this 
country  for  decades  to  come.  It  has  been 
done  with  conscientious  contribution  of 
effort,  of  insight,  of  points  of  view  and 
passion  by  Members  on  both  sides. 


But  that.  Madam  President,  Is  not  par- 
tisanship. That,  Madam  President,  is  in 
the  very  best  traditions  of  this  body  as  a 
pubUc  forum  for  the  determination  and 
the  formulation  of  the  policies  of  this 
Nation. 

If,  Madam  President,  the  reference  is 
to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  those  amend- 
ments the  majority  prevailed,  then  I  ac- 
cept whatever  blame  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  may  assign  to 
me,  for  I  have  tried  throughout  my  ten- 
ure here  in  these  10  months  as  majority 
leader  to  fashion  Republicans  into  a 
functioning  majority,  a  group  that  can 
work  out  their  differences,  that  can  com- 
promise, and  can  stand  together  and 
support  our  administration  on  important 
issues.  I  beheve  we  have  done  that  and 
we  have  succeeded. 

But  that  is  not  partisanship.  That  is 
the  responsibility  to  govern.  That  is  the 
mandate  of  the  majority.  That  is  what 
we  understood  when  the  Democrats  were 
in  a  majority,  and  that  is  what  I  urge 
that  my  friend  from  California  under- 
stand now. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  sup- 
ported this  legislation.  I  did  so  because  It 
is  the  primary  function  of  the  bill  to  fi- 
nance the  national  security  interests  of 
this  country. 

I  did  so  with  great  reluctance,  how- 
ever, because  of  two  issues.  I  think  we 
have  made  a  very,  very  serious  mistake 
in  going  forward  with  a  weapons  system, 
the  B-1  bomber,  that  was  previously  can- 
celed, and  I  think  we  further  complicated 
one  of  the  most  complicated  issues  in  our 
whole  national  security  structure,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  a  new  land-based 
ICBM  or  MX  system. 

I  do  not  think  we  clarified  that.  I  think 
we  made  it  more  complicated,  and  I 
think  both  of  those  decisions  will  come 
back  to  haunt  us. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  let  me  just 
say  as  a  veteran  of  the  campaign  of  1980 
at  least  part  of  what  the  Senator  from 
California  had  to  say  here  today  is  abso- 
lutely true.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  con- 
firmed fact  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  on  the  fioor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  votes  were  set  up 
to  be  used  against  candidates  in  1980. 

I  think  that  is  deplorable,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  Is  right  on  target.  The  de- 
gree to  which  that  practice  carried  over 
to  this  bill  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  know 
that  votes  that  were  absolutely  phony 
as  they  could  be  on  defense  issues  were 
used  against  me,  and  I  voted  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  this  country 
when  I  cast  those  votes. 

So  the  Senator's  argument  on  that 
score  Is  well-founded.  Whether  he  Is 
right  in  terms  of  its  carrying  over  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  I  do 
not  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Madam  President.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  managers  of  the  bill  that  has 
just  been  enacted,  Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr. 


Stevens.  They  have  performed  admir- 
ably and  with  a  high  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  purpose.  I  personally  commend 
and  thank  them 

I  also,  however,  take  this  mmnent  to 
make  a  few  observations'  in  conso- 
nance with  the  remarks  of  the  able  mi- 
nority whip,  Mr.  Cranston. 

The  actions  of  the  majority  Republi- 
can party  in  the  Senate  over  the  last  2 
days  on  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
concern  me  that  the  program  to  rebuild 
America  s  defenses  is  in  danger  of  being 
stillborn. 

The  early  months  of  the  present  Con- 
gress witnessed  a  flood  of  rhetoric  about 
how  past  Defense  programs  of  the  1970's 
had  been  seriously  underfunded,  how  the 
Soviets  were  outstripping  us  in  every 
category. 

More  was  urgently  needed  vIrtuaUy 
across  the  board — from  beans  to  bullets 
to  battleships  to  ballistic  mIssUes  and 
bombers.  There  was  widespread  biparti- 
san agreement  with  this  proposition,  and 
we  believe  a  broad  national  consensus  to 
support  It. 

The  first  authorization  bill  for  defense 
was  passed  in  May  and  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  the  administration's  funding 
levels. 

We  were  concerned  at  that  time  that 
the  necessary  details  of  the  programs — 
what  kinds  of  strategic  weapons  systems, 
how  large  and  what  kind  of  Navy,  what 
kind  of  a  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
for  instance — would  be  filled  in  in  time. 
Now,  it  seems  that  we  are  being  delivered 
a  defense  program  which  is  not  as  ad- 
vertised. 

Tlie  strategic  decisions — from  early 
retirements  of  B-52's  and  Titan  missUes, 
to  deferring  decisions  on  an  MX  basing 
mode,  to  an  Inadequate  Stealth  bomber 
program — are  such  as  to  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve the  window  of  vulnerability  is  being 
opened  earlier  and  that  the  current  stra- 
tegic program  is  fundamentally  weak.  It 
may  well  be  weaker  than  the  program 
proposed  by  the  last  administration. 

In  conventional  forces,  the  original 
administration  budget  submission  has 
been  scaled  down.  We  are  reducing  our 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  our  Navy 
may  now  never  reach  an  adequate  size, 
we  have  crimped  down  the  readiness  of 
the  armed  services.  We  will  even  be 
withdrawing  troops  from  Europe. 

It  is  unclear  to  me  how  this  admini- 
stration can  say  it  will  only  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  from  a  position  of 
strength,  and  allow  this  inadequate  de- 
fense bill  to  become  law. 

We  have  attempted,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  amendments  to  bring  this  bill 
back  up  to  a  level  closer  to  what  the 
President  originally  proposed  and  the 
Congress  endorsed  in  May.  We  have  at- 
tempted to: 

Increase  our  ability  to  project  forces 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  adding  four  new 
KC-10  tanker  aircraft. 

Maintain  our  naval  forces  at  least  at 
the  level  they  were  at  last  summer  by 
insuring  that  enough  money  is  available 
for  Navy  steaming  hours. 

Insure  the  major  new  technological 
breakthroughs  represented  in  the  Stealth 
aircraft  program  become  reality  by  In- 
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creasing  the  funding  for  that  program 
up  to  the  level  recommended  by  the  pro- 
gram managers. 

Reject  the  diminution  in  our  Army  and 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Eu- 
rope just  at  the  moment  that  sensitive 
negotiations  have  begun  with  Soviets  In 

Add  back  the  necessary  money  for 
various  readiness  functions,  for  example, 
ammunition,  for  the  Army— at  least 
closer  to  the  level  we  endorsed  last  May. 

Adequately  fund  the  B-52  program. 

All  these  amendments  were  rejected  by 
the  Republican  majority  in  a  display  of 
complete  partisanship.  The  Nation's  de- 
fenses are  being  whipsawed  by  economic 
considerations  rather  than  our  st.curity 
needs. 

Our  defense  program  Is  being  made  to 
pay  for  the  mistakes  of  this  administra- 
tion's economic  program.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  reverse  this  trend  and  put 
into  place  a  strong  defense  program 
which  more  adequately  fills  the  national 
need.  

ORDER  VITIATING  CGNSTDERATION 
OP  S.  881  AND  SUBSTITUTING  H.R. 
4241  THEREFOR  AT  THIS  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  entered  in  respect  to  S.  881,  the 
Small  Business  Act,  be  vitiated,  and  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
4241,  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 


HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER  DEPART- 
MENT OP   COMMERCE  BUILDING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  military 
construction  bill  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  in  order  to  take  up  another  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  395,  a  bill  I  have  offered  to  desig- 
nate the  Department  of  Commerce 
Building  in  Washington,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  the  Herbert  Clark  Hoover 
Department  of  Commerce  Building  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  expect  to  object,  can  we  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  657)  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Building  In  Washington, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover  Department  of  Commerce 
Building. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
this  matter  has  been  considered  by  the 
Senate  committee.  It  is  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Cranston  of  California,  Senator 
Hayakawa,  Senator  Moynihan  from 
New  York,  Senator  Jepsen,  Senator 
Grassley  from  Iowa.  Senator  Packwood 
and  myself  from  Oregon. 

The  Senate  and  the  Congress  gen- 
erally have  taken  time  in  our  history  to 
recognize  the  buildings  of  departments 
of  our  Government  by  naming  them  for 
people  who  have  been  most  Instrumental 
in  giving  them  their  greatest  and  finest 
and  highest  leadership. 

We  have  designated  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  the  Frances  Perkins  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  BuUding.  We  have  desig- 
nated the  Health  and  Human  Resources 
building  as  the  Hubert  Humphrey  Build- 
ing. I  think  any  objective  historian  will 
say  that  the  man  who  developed  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  more  effectively  than  any 
other  Secretary  was  Mr.  Herbert  Clark 
Hoover. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  great  tributes  was 
that  all  during  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, and  every  administration  up  to 
Mr.  Carter's,  his  portrait  was  still  himg 
over  the  mantle  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce's office,  personal  office,  recognizing 
his  great  contribution.  Only  In  the  Carter 
administration  was  it  removed.  It  has 
now  been  placed  back  in  that  position 
of  honor. 

On  this  107th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
I  am  delighted  to  offer  this  bill  and  have 
this  kind  of  sponsorship  from  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  four  States  in  which  he 
lived. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  adopted  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  657)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3.  657 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Building  at  14tb 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  Northwest, 
In  Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Herbert  Clark  Hoover  Department  of 
Commerce  Building."  Any  reference  in  a  law. 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  that  building 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Her- 
bert Clark  Hoover  Department  of  Commerce 
Building". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  clearing  the  program 
for  this  action  at  this  time  and  lift  the 
3-day  rule. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCnON 
APPROPRLVnONS.   1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  military  construction 
bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (H.R.  4241)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Deoartment 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
4241,  the  military  construction  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  has  been 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  committee  and 
contains  projects  which  we  believe  are 
necessary  and  justified  for  Improved  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel  as  well  as  for  the 
improved  readiness  posture  so  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

Madam  President,  as  with  most  of  the 
appropriations  bills  this  year,  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  was  amended  In 
March  and  again  in  September.  It  Is 
interesUng  to  note  that  the  $7.3  billion 
request  considered  by  the  committee  is 
$700  million  below  the  administration's 
March  budget.  The  committee  has 
strongly  supported  these  amendments, 
and  the  bill  includes  the  changes  which 
were  requested. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  recom- 
mends $7,287,756,000  for  military  con- 
struction and  military  family  housing 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  as  reported 
is  $12.9  million  under  the  President's 
amended  request  and  Is  $400.2  million 
over  the  House  allowance. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  contains  an 
increase  of  $1.9  billion  over  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation.  While  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  rather  significant  Increase 
over  last  year's  b'U,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  military  construction  pro- 
gram in  the  recent  past  has  been  used  as 
a  balancing  tool  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  their  budget  preparations. 

We  must  realize  that  without  the 
facilities  to  house  and  feed  our  person- 
nel, and  without  proper  facilities  to 
maintain  our  weapons  systems  and 
equipment  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  be  in  a  very  bad  situation.  The 
committee  has  discovered  that  In  some 
locations  these  conditions  already  exist — 
we  must  not  let  this  continue.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
military  construction  program. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  as  reported 
is  within  budgetary  guidelines  with  re- 
gard to  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

Madam  President,  the  report  that  ac- 
companies H.R.  4241,  Senate  Report  97- 
271,  has  been  available  to  our  colleagues 
since  November  13.  The  report  contains 
the  detail  of  the  committee  actions  In- 
cluding a  project  listing  bv  location.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  highlight  a  few 
areas  which  I  believe  are  of  significance. 

MX  missile — ^The  committee  consid- 
ered an  amended  request  of  $30.3  million 
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for  facilities  to  support  the  MX  missile 
system.  Of  this  request,  $19.3  million  was 
for  planning  and  design  and  $11  million 
for  a  so-called  MX  headquarters  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  in  California.  The 
committee  has  recommended  the  Norton 
facility  because  even  without  the  MX  in 
the  multiple  protective  mode  (MPS) 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  administrative 
space  to  support  functions  at  Norton. 
The  remaining  $19.3  million  has  not  been 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  because  it  is 
the  committee's  feeling  that  adequate 
funds  already  exist  from  a  previous  de- 
ferral for  any  planning  and  design  re- 
quirements for  MX  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Middle  East,  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean  facilities — ^The  committee  has 
strongly  endorsed,  as  did  the  Armed 
Services'  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, the  administration's  request 
for  facilities  to  support  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force.  Some  $540.9  million  Is  recom- 
mended for  proiects  in  Oman,  Kmya, 
Somalia,  Diego  Garcia,  Lajes,  and  Egypt. 
The  national  sec\uity  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  directlv  Involved  with 
the  flow  of  oil  from  these  regions  of  the 
world,  and  the  United  States  must  have 
the  ability  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  to  the 
areas  If  the  resources  are  threatened.  The 
facilities  supported  in  this  bill  will  help 
to  make  such  a  deployment  feasible. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  also  in- 
cludes some  $305.2  million  for  projects 
to  support  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $69  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request,  but  sup- 
ports the  committee  position  that  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  components  play  a 
vital  role  In  the  total  force  concept  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  Guard  and  Reserve 
components  have  had  enormous  back- 
logs of  deferred  projects  in  the  past,  and 
this  recommendation  hopefully  will  help 
to  reduce  some  of  those  requirements. 

The  family  housing  account  within 
this  bill  is  recommended  at  $2.4  billion. 
This  amount  Is  not  solely  for  new  con- 
struction, but  for  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  our  family 
housing  assets  worldwide.  This  appro- 
priation Is  vltallv  important  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  military  personnel  who,  at 
times,  must  reside  In  locations  which 
certalnlv  do  not  meet  the  standard  of 
living  which  they  should  be  entitled  to. 
The  committee  has  restored  $115  million 
cut  by  the  House  from  the  family  housing 
account. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  Is  considered  bv  the  commit- 
tee on  a  line-Item  basis.  TTiere  are  ap- 
proximately 1.000  Individual  projects 
which  must  be  considered  on  their  merit. 
As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  the  rec- 
ommendation before  the  Senate  is  a  good 
one  and  solidly  justified.  It  would  take 
us  days  to  detail  the  projects;  therefore, 
I  would  ask  for  the  supoort  of  my  col- 
leagues in  passing  this  bill  as  reported.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
my  colleagues  may  have  on  specific 
Items. 

Madam  President,  that  concludes  my 
opening  remarks. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill,  as  thus 


amended,  be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendments  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  by  agree- 
ing to  this  request.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Une  9,  strike  "$1,039,519,000", 
and  Insert  "•942,081.000": 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  "8137,650 X>00", 
and  Insert  "8139,700,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  "81,404.883,000", 
and  Insert  "11,473,953,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  "892,500,000",  and 
Insert  "883.700.000"; 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  "81,407,666,000", 
and  Insert  "81,670,426,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  21,  strike  "893,000,000",  and 
insert  "889,200,000"; 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  "8261X)04,000", 
and  insert  "8338,316.000"; 

On  page  6.  Une  11,  strike  "8385,000,000", 
and  Insert  "8346,000,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  18.  strike  "862,925,000",  and 
Insert  "867,658,000"; 

On  page  6.  line  1,  strike  "8117,740,000",  and 
Insert  "8105. 140,000"; 

On  page  6.  line  8,  strike  "859,277,000".  and 
Insert  "$69,665,000"; 

On  page  6,  after  line  6,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
idLXTART  cowsnucrxoir,  eesebvx  coitPONnfTs 

CXinOtALLT 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  faculties 
for  the  training  and  administration  cf  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
8470.000,  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Army  Reserve,  and  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  September  30,  1985. 

On  page  7,  line  16.  strike  "82,223,117,000", 
and  Insert  "82.338,536,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  20,  strike  "8260,635,000", 
and  Insert  "8261344,000"; 

On  page  7,  line  22,  strike  "81,814,371,000", 
and  insert  "81.949,581,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  9,  strike  ":  Provided", 
through  and  including  the  end  of  line  12; 

On  page  13,  strike  line  3,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  21V     I, 

On  page  13,  U^ne^,  strike  "120",  and  insert 
"117";  t 

On  page  14,  line  4,  strike  "121".  and  insert 
"118"; 

On  page  14,  Une  11,  strike  "122",  and  insert 
"119"; 

On  page  14.  after  line  23.  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  120.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  administration  should  call  on  the  perti- 
nent member  nations  of  the  Kortta  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to  meet 
oir  exceed  their  pledges  for  at  least  a  3  per 
centum  real  increase  in  defense  spending  in 
furtherance  of  increased  unity,  equitable 
sharing  of  our  common  defense  burden,  and 
international  stablUty. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
SaS^er)  for  his  assistance  In  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  we  have  worked  in  close  agreement 
throughout  the  time  during  which  rec- 
ommendations on  the  bill  have  been 
made.  In  addition,  I  especially  want  to 
thank  Senator  Sasser  for  his  assistance 
during  the  hearings  held  earlier  this  year 
on  the  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Sasser,  for  any 


comments  he  may  wish  to  make  on  the 
bill  as  reported. 
Mr.    SASSER.    Madam    President.   I 

thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4241,  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished'Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt)  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
demonstrated  throughout  this  year  in 
our  subcommittee,  with  regard  to  this 
bill. 

Madam  President,  the  military  con- 
struction budget  represents  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  total  Defense 
bude»^  But  it  is  an  important  part  of 
the  Defense  budget.  For  without  the 
basic  facilities  and  infrastructure,  the 
Armed  Forces  cannot  perform  its  mis- 
sion. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  an  historic 
bill.  It  represents  one  of  the  largest  mil- 
itary construction  budgets  in  history. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  the  bill  is  still 
$12.9  million  imder  the  President's  re- 
vised budget  request. 

Among  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
this  bill  are  the  provisions  relating  to 
construction  in  the  Middle  East/Persian 
Gulf /Indian  Ocean  region  In  support  of 
the  Panld  Deployment  Force.  The  com- 
mittee has  provided  $540.9  million,  the 
full  budget  request,  for  these  facilities  In 
support  of  the  RDF. 

Madam  President,  this  Nation  has  as- 
sumed a  major  responsibility  for  preserv- 
ing the  peace  in  this  important  region  of 
the  world.  The  funds  in  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  facilities  In 
Oman.  Kenya,  Somalia.  Diego  Garcia, 
Lajes,  Ras  Banas,  and  Egypt.  These  fa- 
culties will  provide  necessary  forward 
bases  in  the  event  the  RDF  Is  ever  de- 
ployed to  this  region.  The  existence  of 
these  faciUties  and  the  ability  of  the 
RDF  to  be  deployed  efficiently  to  this  re- 
gion will  be  a  deterrent  to  hostilities  In 
tne  Middle  East. 

Madam  President,  as  the  United  States 
assumes  new  defense  responsibilities  such 
as  construction  of  these  faciUties  in  the 
Middle  East,  It  becomes  increasingly  Im- 
portant that  the  costs  associated  with 
the  common  defense  be  shared  fairly  and 
equitably  by  our  aUles.  I  am  pleased  that 
H.R.  4241  Includes  a  general  provision, 
section  120,  which  I  drafted,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  our 
allies  should  do  a  better  job  of  providing 
additional  financial  resources  to  meet 
common  defense  commitments. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  our  allies  should 
be  asked  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  mutual  defense  burden  in 
view  of  the  need  for  budget  austerity  in 
the  United  States  and  the  pledge  by  our 
NATO  allies  to  provide  for  a  3-percent 
real  increase  In  defense  spending.  In  ad- 
dition. It  should  be  noted  that  Japan 
alone  would  have  contributed  $2.4  billion 
more  to  the  common  defense  if  that  na- 
tion had  achieved  a  3 -percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  1980. 

The  United  States  has  assumed  the 
burden  of  providing  forward  bases  in  the 
Middle  East/Persian  Gulf/Indian  Ocean 
region  In  an  effort  to  maintain  peace  In 
that  vital  area  of  the  world.  In  view  of 
the  heavy  dependence  by  our  allies  on 
Middle  East  oil  supplies,  I  believe  our 
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allies  should  be  providing  additional  fi- 
nancial resources  for  the  common  de- 
fense in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  to  com- 
pensate the  United  States  for  the  burden 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  these 
facilities  in  the  Middle  East  region. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  military  construction  appropriation 

bill. 

Mr  LAXALT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

TTP    AMENDMENT    NO.    757 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  himself  and  Mr.  Gorton,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  757. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  .      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

under  Military  Construction,  Navy  strike  $1,- 

473.953.000  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $1,475,- 

813.000. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  provides  ap- 
propriations to  the  Navy  for  the  con- 
struction of  five  family  service  center 
projects  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,860,000. 

Family  service  centers  are  aimed  at 
providing  support  in  order  to  respond 
to  the  changing  and  increasing  needs 
of  Navy  service  members — needs  which 
when  unmet,  have  been  shown  to  have 
a  major  negative  impact  on  retention. 

Twenty  years  ago  only  30  percent  of 
military  personnel  were  married.  In  to- 
day's Navy  more  than  55  percent  of  all 
personnel,  and  80  percent  of  careerists 
are  married.  And  the  No.  1  reason  mar- 
ried personnel  leave  the  Navy  is  due  to 
family  problems. 

Navy  studies  show  that  a  spouse's  at- 
titude is  a  key  factor  in  a  member's  deci- 
sion to  reenllst  and  that  Navy  life  is 
inherently  hard  on  family  life. 

Nearly  half  of  Navy  wives  have  report- 
ed difficulty  in  securing  needed  support 
services  from  the  Navy.  The  reason  for 
this  difficulty  at  present  is  that  existing 
services  are  inadequate  in  number  as  well 
as  scattered. 

The  Navy  has  inaugurated  a  program 
to  broaden  the  range  of  services  pro- 
vided. In  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  program,  the  Navy  has  dedicated 
some  600  people  to  execute  the  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level.  In  order  to  per- 
form these  functions  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  vari- 
ous services  should  be  provided  from  a 
central  location.  The  Navy's  family  serv- 
ice centers  will  provide  services  in  one 
location. 

The  Navy  has  conveyed  to  me  the  Im- 
portance of  this  program  and  that  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  minimize  con- 
struction costs  by  additions  or  altera- 


tions of  existing  buildings.  This  is  the 
case  for  three  of  the  family  service  cen- 
ters located  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Bremerton.  Wash.;  the  Naval 
Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  111.,  and 
Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii 
with  estimated  costs  of  $400,000;  $240.- 
000.  and  $360,000,  respectively.  The  other 
two  family  service  centers  are  located  at : 
Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Fla.. 
and  Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  Calif., 
with  estimated  costs  of  $580,000  and 
$280,000  respectively. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  22  sites  that 
will  have  have  a  family  service  center  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  only  the  5  mentioned 
above  require  military  construction.  The 
remaining  sites  are  able  to  use  existing 
facilities  to  locate  the  various  family 
service  center  components  in  one  central 
location. 

This  year's  request  is  a  modest  start. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  sup- 
port this  effort. 

Madam  President,  this  is  in  the  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  in  the  budget.  The 
committee  was  not  able  to  act  because 
the  conference  had  not  completed  its 
work  at  the  time  they  marked  up  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  liAXALT.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Jackson,  for  his 
amendment.  We  have  discussed  this 
amendment  and  understand  the  need  for 
these  family  service  centers.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  included  the  funds  for 
the  facilities  at  $1.86  million  because 
they  were  not  authorized  by  the  Senate; 
however,  the  conferees  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  have 
agreed  to  include  the  projects  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  have  no  objection. 
Madam  President.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  . 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  757)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAC:ksON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO.    758 

(Purpose:   To  add  $23,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System   (AW ACS)    facility  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Bass,  Oklahoma) 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 

LEs),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Boben,  proposes 

an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  758. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "$1,670,426- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  $1,693,- 
426.000". 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  to- 
day my  colleague.  Senator  Boren,  and  I 
are  offering  this  amendment  to  reinstate 
$23  million  to  construct  an  AW  ACS  alert 
facility  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  Ok- 
lahoma. This  project  was  requested  by 
President  Reagan  and  is  included  in  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  spend  time 
informing  my  colleagues  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  airborne  warning  and  com- 
mand aircraft.  We  are  more  than  well 
aware  of  its  supersophistlcated  computer 
systems  capability  in  coverage  of  all  air 
activity  within  its  zone  of  coverage.  I  am 
prcud  thit  the  AWACS  program  is  as- 
signed to  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Since  the  program  is  relatively  young, 
it  is  taking  time  to  provide  the  necessary 
support  system  for  the  aircraft  and 
crews.  At  present,  there  is  no  facility  for 
AWACS  crews  while  on  alert.  These 
crews  must  stay  by  their  telephones  at 
home  and  drive  to  the  base  when  sum- 
moned. Ttiis  appropriation  will  allow  the 
construction  of  living  quarters,  briefing 
room,  and  offices. 

An  additional  10,000  square  feet  of 
aircraft  maintenance  is  also  included  in 
this  funding.  All  AWACS  are  maintained 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  regardless  of 
deployment  throughout  the  world.  These 
airplanes  return  from  NATO  countries 
and  Saudi  Arabia  for  routine  mainte- 
nance and  overhaul. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons 
for  this  amendment  is  to  provide  better 
protection  for  these  aircraft  which  cost 
$125  milUon  each.  At  this  moment,  these 
planes  are  parked  wing  tip  to  wing  tip 
which  makes  them  extremely  vulnerable. 
A  parking  apron  to  allow  the  spreading 
out  of  the  E-3A  aircraft  will  be  con- 
structed if  this  funding  is  approved. 

Madam  President.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  further  corrobo- 
rating the  need  for  this  amendment 
which  I  would  like  to  read  at  this  time. 
Dear  Senator  Nickles:  On  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  I  appreciate 
and  support  your  efforts  to  restore  funding 
In  the  FY  82  MlUtary  Construction  Appro- 
priations BlU  for  the  AWACS  alert  facility 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 

This  project,  which  has  been  authorized 
by  both  Houses  and  funded  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  wUl  permit  the  Air  Force  to 
maintain  an  alert  posture  with  these  ex- 
tremely Important  resources  similar  to  that 
now  maintained  by  our  bomber  forces  within 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  This  will  en- 
hance both  the  survivability  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  AWACS  aircraft. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Conmilttee  deferred,  without 
prejudice,  funding  of  the  project  pending 
clarification  concerning  the  shortage  of 
AWACS  crews.  If  funded  now.  the  projected 
completion  date  for  the  faclUty  Is  March, 
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1984.  At  that  time.  Air  Force  training  pro- 
grams will  have  produced  sufflclent  ground, 
flight,  and  mission  crews  to  satisfy  our  op- 
erational and  alert  commltmenta.  For  thla 
reason.  I  consider  It  essential  that  the  project 
be  fxmded  In  the  FY  82  program. 
Sincerely. 

Lew  AixxN.  Jr., 
General.  USAF  Chief  of  Staff. 

For  these  reasons.  Madam  President, 
Mr.  Boren  and  I  bring  this  amendment 
to  the  fioor  and  ask  for  the  support  of 
our  coUeagues. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  OUahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  and  myself  re- 
storing funds  for  the  E-3A  alert  facility 
at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  Oklahoma 
City.  As  you  know,  the  funds  for  this  fa- 
cility are  included  In  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  and  placing  them  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  will  insure  that  this  needed 
facility  will  be  constructed. 

The  prime  concern  of  the  Air  Force  In 
this  matter  is  the  ability  to  provide  a 
survivable  command  and  control  facil- 
ity during  wartime  conditions.  As  stated 
In  the  military  construction  project  re- 
port, this  will  be  satisfied  by  having 
AWACS  aircraft  and  crews  standing  a 
strategic  air  command  type  of  alert.  This 
facility,  which  Includes  a  parking  apron 
for  12  AWACS  aircraft  and  7  crews  will 
support  a  sustained  alert  posture. 

In  addition,  Madam  President,  It  Is 
vitally  important  that  the  AWACS  air- 
craft, in  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
investment,  can  be  so  deployed  so  as  to 
minimize  possible  damage  from  strong 
adverse  weather  conditions  which  some- 
times occur  in  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  did  not  question 
the  need  for  this  project,  but  was  con- 
cerned about  the  capability  of  the  Air 
Force  to  maintain  an  alert  posture  in 
the  face  of  a  shortage  of  AWACS  crews. 
It  is  true  that  the  optimum  ratio  would 
be  two  crews  for  each  aircraft  and  that 
at  the  moment  the  Air  Force  is  somewhat 
short  of  filling  that  ratio.  But  I  believe 
that  Air  Force  goals  in  training  will  be 
met  and  that  even  allowing  for  attri- 
tion there  will  be  sufflclent  crews  to 
satisfy  commitments. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles,  for  his  dill- 
gent  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  project. 
His  efforts  have  been  Instrumental  in 
bringing  recognition  to  the  vital  need 
for  this  project. 

I  Join  with  him  In  urging  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Oklahoma, 
both  Mr.  Nickles  and  Mr.  Boren,  have 
spoken  to  me  several  times  about  this 
amondment. 

The  committee  had  deferred  this  proj- 
ect for  an  AWACS  alert  facility  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base  without  prejudice.  The 
action  was  taken  because  of  concern  over 
crew  manning  levels.  In  our  report  we 
asked  the  Air  Force  to  report  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible  concerning  the  situation. 

We  have  received  information  that 


clarifies  the  committee's  concerns  and 
gives  solid  justification  for  this  $23  mil- 
lion facility. 

We  believe  the  project  is  valid  and  sup- 
port the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
les). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  758)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     759 

(Purpose:  To  add  $3,400,000  for  construction 
of  a  Naval  and  Marine  Reserve  Center  at 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Btsd)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  759: 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  "$36,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$39,400,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, my  amendment  would  add  $3,- 
400,000  for  construction  of  a  new  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  The  present  facility 
was  built  in  1947  and  is  in  very  poor 
structursLl,  mechanical,  and  electrical 
condition.  Shifting  soil  conditions  have 
caused  severe  settlement  cracks  and 
separation  of  some  walls.  The  existing 
Reserve  center  is  not  structurally  or 
spatially  adequate  to  meet  the  training 
needs  of  the  nearly  full  complement  of 
182  Navy  and  Marine  reservists  who 
train  there.  Even  if  expensive  repairs 
were  made  to  the  existing  structure, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  further  settle- 
ment damage  will  not  occur.  Further- 
more, these  repairs  would  simply  im- 
prove a  facility  on  a  2.6-acre  site  which 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  the  number 
of  reservists  who  must  train  there  with 
the  r  equipment. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  provide  funds  to  build  a  new  25,000 
square  foot  Reserve  center.  This  project 
was  recently  approved  by  the  conferees 
on  the  1982  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  This  new  center  would 
include  an  assembly  haU,  conference 
room,  classrooms,  library,  garage,  offices, 
bathrooms,  and  adequate  parking  space 
for  the  reservists  assigned  there. 

Madam  President,  because  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  existing  facility 


and  because  there  is  no  nearby  Reserve 
center  which  can  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Reserve  units.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  the 
distingu'shed  minority  leader  has  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  me.  and  we 
understand  this  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Center  at  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  has  been 
included  in  the  projects  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  on  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
House  bill  on  military  construction  ap- 
propriations. 

We  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distingu  shed  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  the  minority  manager  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  759)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSOLXDATED    SPACE    OPERATIONS    CEMTXB 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  on 
page  26  of  our  report  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  committee  had  included 
report  language  concerning  the  consoli- 
dated space  operations  center  (CSOC). 
This  language  was  inserted  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Schmitt  because  of  concerns 
he  raised  over  the  Air  Force's  platming 
process  for  this  proposed  facility. 

The  language  states  "that  none  of  the 
planning  and  design  funds  targeted  for 
this  center  be  used  for  site  specific  de- 
sign." 

Madam  President,  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  committee's  In- 
tent on  this  language. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  pres- 
ently doing  an  investigative  study  into 
the  site  selection  process  for  this  pro- 
posed facility.  The  GAO  report  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  accomplished  on  or  about 
January  31,  1982.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  review  the 
GAO  findings. 

Madam  President,  the  estimated  design 
funds  to  be  expended  on  this  facility 
during  fiscal  year  1982  are  about  $7  mil- 
lion. The  committee  also  understands 
that  funding  for  the  facility  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Air  Force  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1983  military  construction 
appropriations.  This  is  a  project  which  I 
beUeve  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  our 
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national  security  Interests:  however,  It 
is  also  a  very  costly  venture  which  must 
be  carefully  considered. 

Let  me  state  for  the  record,  it  is  not 
the  committee's  intent  to  stop  this  proj- 
ect through  the  report  language  included. 
We  expect  that  through  the  GAO  report 
and  committee  hearings  the  facts  and 
Justification  for  CSOC  and  its  site  selec- 
tion will  be  fully  clarified.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  complete  all  actions  on 
this  matter  within  60  days  after  the  GAO 
report  is  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Is  it  the  intent  of  this  bill 
to  allow  CSOC  design  work  to  continue 
at  the  site  chosen  by  the  Air  Force,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  after  a  60-day  period  has 
elapsed  following  release  of  the  GAO  re- 
port? 
Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes,  it  certainly  Is. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Madam  President,  permit  me  to  thank 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for 
recognizing  the  very  vital  importance  of 
the  consolidated  space  operations  center. 
The  history  of  debate  on  this  issue  has 
always  been  characterized  by  strong  bi- 
partisanship, and  I  would  just  like  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  concept  of 
a  consolidated  space  operation,  and  for 
the  dihgent  efforts  put  forth  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  on  this  project. 

"Hiere  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  needs  a  consolidated  space  cen- 
ter. As  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Vernon  Orr,  pointed  out  in  a  March  17 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  planned  CSOC  facility  will  encom- 
pass two  major  and  vital  mission  ele- 
ments for  the  Air  Force:  satellite  con- 
trol, and  all  Department  of  Defense 
Space  Shuttle  operations.  Indeed,  the 
consolidation  of  these  operations  into  a 
single  facility  Is  an  important  step,  as 
space  becomes  more  and  more  crucial  to 
our  national  security.  Moreover,  the  need 
to  move  forward  rapidly  and  forcefully 
with  this  operation  cannot  be  overstated: 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed 
in  a  ixKition  of  inferiority  In  space  op- 
erations. 

Of  course.  Madam  President,  as  would 
occur  with  virtually  any  Government 
facility  of  this  size,  CSOC  has  been  a  de- 
sirable facility  for  citizens  and  their  rep- 
resentatives from  many  areas  of  the 
country.  The  Air  Force  was  most  cer- 
tainly aware  of  the  competition  among 
Members  of  Congress,  for  instance,  when 
it  undertook  its  study  of  12  potential  lo- 
cations for  CSOC.  The  study,  requested 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  monitored  by  the  good  friend 
and  appointee  of  the  President,  Secre- 
tary Orr,  concluded  decisively  that  the 
best  location  for  the  facility  would  be 
near  Peterson  Air  Force  Base  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  As  Secretary  Orr  noted  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Tower  on  March  17: 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base  was  selected  be- 
cause of  Its  xinlque  operational  advantages 
which  accrue  from  proximity  to  related  ac- 
tivities. I.e.,  the  Space  Defense  Operations 
Center    (SPADOC)    activities  of  the  North 


American  Air  Defense  Command  at  the  USAP 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex,  the  Aerospace 
Data  Facility  at  Buckley  Air  Guard  Base  in 
Denver,  the  supporting  contractors  located 
In  the  Colorado  Springs  area,  and  the  area's 
academic  assets. 

I  Should  add  that  Secretary  Orr's  de- 
cision was  characterized  as  "final"  in 
that  letter,  leading  to  the  awarding  of 
contracts  for  design  work  on  the  space 
center.  In  fact.  Madam  President,  the 
final  design  contract  work  on  the  site- 
specific  location  of  CSOC  was  to  begin 
just  this  week,  on  December  1. 

Thus,  it  is  extremely  commendable  of 
my  colleagues  today  to  reaffirm  the  im- 
portance of  CSOC  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  to  reaffirm  the  value  of  me 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base  location  for  the 
facility.  I  join  them  in  their  whole- 
hearted support  for  it. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Orr's  letter  of  March  17  to  Chairman 
Tower  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Depaetment  of  the  Aik  Force, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  John  G.  Towek, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  to  Inform  you 
and  other  Interested  Members  of  Congress  of 
mv  final  decision  to  locate  the  Consolidated 
space  Operations  Center  (CSOC)  near  Peter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado. 

The  CSOC  will  encompass  two  major  mis- 
sion elements:  satellite  control  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Space  Shuttle,  operations. 
The  Satellite  Operations  Complex  will  per- 
form communications,  command,  and  con- 
trol service  functions  for  orbiting  spacecraft. 
The  CSOC  win  enhance  the  USAP's  opera- 
tional capability  for  satelUte  control,  and  by 
providing  a  second  node  In  the  satellite  con- 
trol network,  Increase  the  survivability  of 
this  important  function.  The  CSOC  will  also 
perform  as  the  Shuttle  Operations  and  Plan- 
ning Complex  (SOPC),  conducting  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Shuttle  flight  planning, 
readiness,  and  control  functions.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, the  CSOC  will  provide  direct  mission 
authority  over  Department  of  Defense  Shut- 
tle missions,  respond  to  national  priorities, 
and  protect  national  security  data. 

The  Colorado  Springs  area  was  Identified 
as  the  preferred  site  out  of  twelve  potential 
locations,  with  Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  New 
Mexico,  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mon- 
tana, considered  as  final,  alternate  locations. 
All  three  locations  meet  the  basic  geographic, 
environmental,  support,  and  resource  siting 
criteria.  However,  Peterson  Air  Force  Base 
was  selected  because  of  Its  unique  opera- 
tional advantages  which  accrue  from  prox- 
imity to  related  activities.  I.e..  the  Space  De- 
fense Operations  Center  (SPADOC)  activities 
of  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
at  the  USAP  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex, 
the  Aerospace  Data  Facility  at  Buckley  Air 
Guard  Base  in  Denver,  the  supporting  con- 
tractors located  in  the  Colorado  Springs  area, 
and  the  area's  academic  assets.  Proximate  lo- 
cation of  CSOC  and  SPADOC  will  provide  a 
fovmdatlon  for  significant,  long-term  opera- 
tional efficiencies  stemming  from  convenient, 
face-to-face  planning  as  well  as  shared  sup- 
port assets.  In  this  regard,  SPADOC  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  CSOC  with  a  link  Into 
the  existing  space  surveillance  and  warning 
structure.  The  proximate  siting  of  these  two 
functions  also  offers  flexibility  to  accommo- 
date future,  unfolding  defense  missions  In 
the  medium  of  space. 


The  Final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment was  filed  on  February  13, 1981,  with  the 
Enilroiunental  Protection  Agency.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  CSOC  would  cause  no  sig- 
nificant, adverse  environmental  Impact  at 
any  of  the  final  three  candidate  locations. 

The  CSOC  win  require  a  new  technical 
facility  totaling  about  370,000  square  feet,  as 
well  as  about  100,000  square  feet  of  support 
facilities.  We  expect  construction  to  begin 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1983.  The  total  construction 
cost  Is  currently  estimated  at  about  $160 
mUUon.  The  facility  will  be  constructed  on 
land  acquired  from  the  State  of  Colorado 
located  approximately  ten  miles  east  of 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  When  fully  opera- 
tional, the  facility  will  be  manned  by  ap- 
proximately 1800  personnel,  consisting  of 
about  one-third  military  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  a  mixture  of  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  civlUan  and  contractor  personnel. 
Manning  estimates  are  being  refined  through 
manpower  studies  now  in  progress. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

Vexn  Orr, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  wish  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
mutual  concern  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriations  Subcommittee — the  level 
and  the  quality  of  medical  care  provided 
our  military  personnel  and  their  families 
and  how  this  affects  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and 
the  ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  ac- 
complish their  mission. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  Nevada,  who 
has  importani,  military  installations  in 
his  own  State  and  much  experience 
studying  national  security  issues,  shares 
my  concern^  that  inadequate  military 
health  care  facilities  and  services  in- 
crease the  recruiting  and  retention  prob- 
lems of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  undue  hardships  they  cause  our 
servicemen  and  servicewomen  and  their 
dependents. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  a  serious  concern  and  one 
which  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  Armed  Forces  themselves 
and  on  the  "quality  of  life"  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  families,  and 
thus  on  their  willingness  to  continue  to 
serve  in  the  All-Volunteer  Forces? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes:  I  agree,  and  this 
committee  attempts  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  justified  military  con- 
struction projects  which  contribute  to 
keeping  our  military  personnel  healthy 
and  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  military 
personnel  and  their  families. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  that  regard,  does  the 
chairman  agree  that  investment  of  tax- 
payer dollars  for  the  construction  of 
needed  and  justified  military  health 
facilities  such  as  clinics,  probably  pays 
for  itself  many  times  in  saving  the  tax- 
payers from  the  need  to  increase  spend- 
ing to  replace  military  capabilities  lost 
due  to  health  problems  and  for  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  miUtary  person- 
nel? 
Mr.  LAXALT.  I  agree. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  With  the  chairman's  In- 
dulgence, I  now  would  like  to  discuss 
with  him  the  recent  and  severe  degrada- 
tion in  the  provision  of  health  services  to 
military  personnel  and  their  families  in 
the  Detroit/Warren,  Mich.,  area  caused 
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by  the  closing  of  another  Federal  health 
facility  in  the  region. 

The  unexpected  closing  of  this  Fed- 
eral clinic  is  expected  to  cause  the  cur- 
rent workload  at  the  Army  health  clinic 
at  the  Selfridge  Air  National  Guard 
Base,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.— already  an 
inadequate,  imderstaffed,  overcrowded, 
and  outdated  facility — to  more  than 
double.  An  increase  in  patient  visits  of 
1,370  monthly  to  the  clinic  is  expected. 

This  increase  will  cause  further  hard- 
ships on  the  thousands  of  active  duty 
personnel  from  all  five  services,  and  their 
families,  and  still  more  retired  military 
and  their  dependents,  who  now  must  rely 
on  the  Selfridge  clinic  for  health 
services. 

To  give  my  colleagues  a  sense  of  the 
problems  experienced  by  these  individ- 
uals in  their  attempts  to  obtain  health 
care  to  which  they  are  properly  entitled, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  Army  clinic 
at  Selfridge  is  located  in  a  building  con- 
structed in  1927 — 54  years  ago — as  one 
of  the  first  military  hospitals.  Selfridge 
has  grown  considerably  since  those  early 
days,  and  now  has  more  than  40  sep- 
arate commands,  active  and  reserve, 
from  all  the  services.  These  include  the 
Air  National  Guard's  191st  Fighter  In- 
terceptor Group,  which  stands  daily,  24- 
hour  "strip  alert"  as  part  of  the  air  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Selfridge  also 
is  the  location  of  more  than  1.000  family 
quarters,  most  occupied  by  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Army's  tank  automotive 
command  (TACOM)  in  nearby  Warren, 
Mich.  TACOM  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment, procurement,  deployment, 
and  maintenance  of  our  armored  and 
mechanized  forces,  the  combat  backbone 
of  our  Army.  Thus,  the  present  Army 
health  clinic  plays  an  important  role  in 
supporting  units  charged  with  major 
military  responsibilities.  Yet  the  expan- 
sion of  Selfridge,  and  time,  have  taken 
their  toll  and  the  present  Army  clinic 


for  architect  and  engineer  work  re- 
quired to  support  its  military  construc- 
tion program.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  whether  the  study,  planning, 
and  design  of  a  new  health  clinic  at 
Selfridge  would  be  an  appropriate  use 
of  some  of  these  funds  during  the  next 
few  months  to  support  possible  commit- 
tee consideration  of  such  a  project  dur- 
ing deliberations  on  the  fiscal  1983  mili- 
tary construction  program? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  It  would. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  would 
the  chairman  agree  that  such  study  and 
design  activities  for  a  new  clinic  at  Self- 
ridge would  be  helpful  to  iiis  subcom- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
1983  military  construction  program,  and 
that  the  Army  should  initiate  such 
activities? 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Yes:  and  the  planning 
and  design  of  this  facility  at  a  35-percent 
design  level  is  necessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
project. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  some  revisions  to  the 
chart  entitled,  "Comparative  Statement 
of  New  Budget  (Obligational)  Author- 
ity," which  is  located  on  page  4  of  Sen- 
ate report  97-271  which  is  the  report  to 
accompany  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  in  the  printing  of  the  report,  some 
numbers  were  inadvertently  left  uncor- 
rected after  the  full  committee  action. 
These  numbers  are  only  comparisons  and 
do  not  change  any  portion  of  the  bill. 
This  is  a  technical  change. 

There  be'ng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  report  97-271,  re- 
place columns  7,  8.  and  9  with  following: 


grossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

Th3  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amendments 
to  H.R.  4241. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mrs.  KassebathO  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Proxsure  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  thank  my  staff.  Rick 
Pierce,  and  cerainly,  my  distinguished 
colleaeue  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  and  his  staff,  Mike  Walker, 
for  helping  us  expedite  what  probably  is 
the  record  processing  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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clearly  is  incapable  of  providing  ade-     Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  dur- 

quate  health  care.  isgi  appropriation     Budjet  .,tim.t.     House  .iiow.n«  Ing  this  time  of  budget  austerity,  it  Is 

The  Army  is  aware  of  the  recent  ex-  imperative  that  we  have  truth  In  budget- 
acerbation  of  the  problems  at  Its  Self-  ^)  W  O  ing.  My  fiscal  note  legislation,  S.  43  pro- 
ridge  clinic,  and  the  possibility  of  solving  ~  vides  for  a  process  of  full  and  fair  infor- 
them  through  the  construction  of  a  new  +||5.  J",  mo  +$4i,  mi,  mo  -s|7.  «8,  ooo  mation  about  how  changes  in  the  Federal 
facUity,  perhaps  with  ooeratlon  of  the  +733:201:000  -ll' 974  000  4262' mi' 000  budget  wiU  affect  the  finances  of  State 
facility  funded  on  a  "joint  service"  basis.  475:315:000        -is:  78$: 000          487:311:000  and  local  governments  throughout  the 

However,  the  recent  worsening  of  the     +95:666:066 -46:666:666 -46"666'666"  country. 

problems  occurred  after  planning  for  the  4-25.389,000        4-20, 658, 000           +4,733:010  in  the  last  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

fiscal  1983  mUitary  construction  program  jllJsl'ooo        tM'asooS          "'^338000  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govem- 

was  almost  complete,  and  I  would  ex-            +3,000:000         +9:600:000 '.....  ments  was  reduced  by  some  $12  billion 

pect  a  new  clinic  for  Selfridge  will  not           +JH72:ooo         "^^mtS' mo A^im  and  many,  many  State  and  local  govem- 

be  in  the  Army  program  to  be  submitted    '•'''^""" '^"•""" +^«^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^  difficult  time  in  getting 

to  Congress  next  month.  +1,716,003.000        +n,508.ooo         +284,795,000  complete  information  as  to  how  these 

I  believe  It  would  be  helpful  if  the  +228,705,000        -26,360.000         +ii5.4i9.ooo'  budget  changes  affect  their  finances,  S. 

Congress  could  give  some  guidance  to        ^"'Vllb'nnn *^   would  remedy   that  defect  in  our 

the  Army  about  the  need  to  consider            ~  '     '      ' budget  process. 

solutions  to  the  health  care  dilemma  at  +225, 873. 000        -26,360. 000         +115.419.000  j  am  gratified  that  this  legislation  has 

Selfridge  as  soon  as  possible,  and  about  +2loo"ooo  received  approval  by  the  Governmental 

the  need  to  preoare  whatever  documen-                Affairs  Committee  and  is  now  pending  on 

tatlon  and  designs  are  necessary  for  the  +|;  9J3.  |76, 000        -12, 852, 000         +400.  m,  000  ^^^  ^^^^  calendar.  I  also  commend  the 

subcommittee  to  consider  the  possible          (+2.000,000) efforts    of    Congressman    Zeferettt    to 

addition  of  funding  for  the  clinic  to  the  (+1.  mi.  876.000)      (-12.8s2.0o0)       (+400.214,000)  move   the   companion   bill,   H.R.    1465, 

fiscal  1983  program,  and  I  would  hope    through  the  House  of  Representatives 

the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair-  Mr.  LAXALT.  I  think  we  can  move  to  where  it  may  be  acted  on  by  next  week, 

man  would  agree.  third  reading.  Madam  President.  Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  ask 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  would,  Madam  Presl-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there  unanimous  consent  that  a  sheet  present- 
dent,  further   amendments   to   be   proposed?  ing  summary  information  on  S.  43  be 

Mr.  LEVIN.  It  is  my  understanding  There  being  no  further  amendments  to  printed  in  the  Record. 

that  the  Army  receives  funds  each  year  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en-  There  being  no  objection,  the  Infer- 
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mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMikBT   IKIO«MAT10N  OK   8.  43.   STATB   AND 
LOCAL    GOVEHNMBKT    FISCAL    NOTK    ACT    OF 

1981 

(1)8.  43,  the  State  and  local  Government 
Fiscal  Note  Act  of  1981.  was  Introduced  on 
January  5,  1981,  by  Senator  Jim  Sasser  (D- 
Tennessee).  The  bill  ctirrenUy  has  26  co- 
sponsors  and  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee  and  re- 
ported without  recommendation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee.  Companion  legisla- 
tion. H.B.  1465.  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee  and  that  measure  Is 
expected  to  be  passed  by  the  House  on  the 
suspension  calendar  during  the  week  of  De- 
cember 7th. 

(2)  8.  43  amends  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974  to  require  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfBce  (CBO)  prepare  a  "Hscal 
note"  or  cost  estimate  of  the  costs.  If  any, 
incurred  by  state  and  local  governments  In 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  all  legis- 
lation reported  from  House  or  Senate  com- 
mittees. The  "fiscal  note"  would  be  required 
for  all  federal  legislation  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  CBO.  is  likely 
to  cost  state  and  local  governments  at  least 
$200  million  per  year,  or  which  Is  likely  to 
have  extraordinary  fiscal  consequences  for  a 
particular  level  of  government  or  geographic 
region.  The  provisions  of  the  legislation 
would  be  effective  through  September  30. 
1986. 

(3)  The  bill  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations to  CBO  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  costs  Incurred  by 
CBO  In  complying  with  the  bill's  require- 
ments— principally  additional  staff  and  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  State  and 
local  fiscakl  impact  data  base.  CBO  estimates 
the  additional  costs  at  approximately  $650.- 
000  per  year  for  these  purposes. 

(4)  Presently.  CBO  provides  "fiscal  notes" 
for  the  costs  to  the  federal  government  of 
all  reported  bills.  This  legislation  simply  ex- 
tends that  concept  to  state  and  local  costs, 
as  well.  This  legislation  has  the  endorsement 
of  major  state  and  local  government  Interest 
groups.  Including  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  and  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 

(6)  The  "fiscal  note"  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  means  for  assessing  the  impact  of 
federal  budget  decisions  on  state  and  local 
governments.  It  Is  estimated  that  federal 
aid  to  state  and  local  governments  was  re- 
duced by  some  $12  billion  as  a  result  of  the 
Omnibus  ReconcUlatlon  Act  of  1981.  As  a 
consequence,  states  are  facing  painful 
choices  of  either  standing  by  while  services 
to  their  citizens  are  reduced  markedly  or 
raising  their  own  taxes.  Local  governments 
are  facing  the  same  dilemma,  and  many 
have  been  forced  to  increase  local  property 
and  sales  taxes.  If  the  "fiscal  note"  concept  as 
embodied  In  S.  43  Is  In  place,  state  and  local 
governments  would  be  better  prepared  to 
understand  the  fiscal  Impact  of  bills  like 
the  Onmlbus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  and  Congress  would  be  better  Informed 
concerning  the  Impact  of  proposals  It  la  con- 
sidering. 


A  major  part  of  the  talks  concerned 
the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  help 
in  every  appropriate  way  to  end  the  vio- 
lence and  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 
During  the  tallcs.  Judge  Clark  de- 
livered a  letter  from  President  Reagan 
to  Prime  Minister  FitzGerald  empha- 
sizing the  deep  concern  of  President 
Reagan  for  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
In  one  of  the  most  significant  passages 
hi  his  letter.  President  Reagan  elo- 
quently states  his  belief  that  a  settle- 
ment can  come  only  through  "reconcili- 
ation between  the  two  Irish  political  tra- 
ditions and  between  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

In  addition,  President  Reagan  also 
took  the  opportunity  in  the  letter  to  in- 
vite Prime  Minister  FitzGerald  to  lunch 
in  the  White  House  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
next  year. 

All  of  us  who  share  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland  welcome  this  latest 
statement  by  President  Reagan,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Letter  From  President  Ronald  Reagan  of 
THE    Untted    States    to    Prime    Minister 
Garret   FitzGerald   op   the   Republic   op 
Ireland.  December  1,  1981 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister  :  Let  me  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  In- 
vitation to  William  Clark,  my  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  visit  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  many  Issues 
we  face  together  around  the  world.  Bill  will 
want  to  hear  your  views  on  Northern  Ireland. 
The  problems  there  are  of  tremendous  con- 
cern to  me.  and  I  will  continue  to  aflftrm  the 
principles  of  my  St.  Patrick's  Day  State- 
ment— support  for  Just  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions and  condemnation  of  all  terrorism  and 
violence. 

We  believe  a  lasting  solution  can  be  found 
only  In  a  process  of  reconciliation  between 
the  two  Irish  political  traditions  and  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland.  The  United  States 
welcomes  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  and  British 
governments  in  widening  the  framework  of 
their  cooperation  to  this  end. 

But  as  much  as  our  hearts  long  for  a  settle- 
ment, it  Is  not  for  the  United  States  to  chart 
the  course  others  must  follow.  If  the  solu- 
tions are  to  endure,  they  must  come  from  the 
people  themselves.  I  wish  to  add  a  personal 
note  of  my  support  and  encoiiragement  for 
the  efforts  you  and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
have  made  in  widening  the  framework  of 
your  cooperation  to  the  achievement  of  that 
goal. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  schedule  did  not  per- 
mit a  visit  to  the  United  States  this  fall.  But 
If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  here  next 
March  17,  I  would  be  most  honored  if  you 
could  Join  me  for  lunch  on  that  day. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  REAGAN 
TO  PRIME  MINISTER  FITZ- 
GERALD   OF    IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Judge  Wil- 
liam Clark,  is  in  Dublin  today  for  talks 
with  Prime  Minister  FitzGerald  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Irish  Government. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 
IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  this 
week  in  Geneva,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions to  reduce  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
While  these  negotiations  will  undoubted- 
ly be  complex  and  challenging,  they  ofter 
an  invaluable  opportimity  to  strengthen 
our  collective  security  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 


First,  the  negotiations  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seriously  pursue  the  dual  track 
approach  set  forth  in  the  NATO  decision 
of  December  1979.  This  decision  to  deploy 
two  new  types  of  land  based  missiles  in 
Western  Europe  to  offset  Soviet  inter- 
mediate-range missiles,  including  the 
new  SS-20,  was  conditioned  upon  the 
pursuit  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
to  reduce  theater  nuclear  forces. 

President  Reagan's  recent  speech  clari- 
fied an  important  point  about  this  two- 
track  approach:  The  negotiations  are 
not  intended  merely  as  a  complement  to 
the  planned  American  deployments. 
They  could  substitute  for  them  alto- 
gether, depending  on  the  extent  of  Soviet 
reductions  of  their  own  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces.  Both  the  American 
and  the  Soviet  missile  build-up  in  Europe 
could  lie  made  imnecessary. 

Second,  these  negotiations  offer  the 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  security  of 
the  Western  alliance  and  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  NATO  is  committed 
to  maintaining  a  stable  balance  of  mili- 
tary forces  in  Europe.  The  negotiators 
must  now  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
duce these  forces,  on  both  sides  to  the 
lowest  possible  levels. 

Third,  these  negotiations  offer  the  op- 
portimity to  get  strategic  nuclear  arms 
control  back  on  track.  It  is  my  hop6  that 
President  Reagan's  recent  arms  control 
initiative  marks  the  beginning  of  serious 
negotiations  not  only  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  but  also 
on  strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  on  con- 
ventional forces.  Nuclear  arms  control  in 
Europe  will  depend  for  its  effectiveness 
on  meaningful  limitations  of  strategic 
weapons.  In  turn,  a  stable  and  enduring 
balance  of  conventional  forces  will  re- 
duce the  risk  of  escalation  to  nuclear 
war. 

Fourth,  these  negotiations  offer  the 
opportunity  to  improve  oi;r  relations  with 
our  NATO  allies.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration's loose  rhetoric  on  nuclear  war 
and  its  seeming  indifference  to  nuclear 
arms  control  created  serious  strains  in 
the  Atlantic  alliance  and  fueled  the 
largest  antinuclear  demonstrations  in 
Europe  since  the  1950's.  The  deployment 
of  nuclear  missiles  on  European  soil  has 
become  a  major  domestic  political  con- 
cern to  the  allied  leadership.  It  is  there- 
fore an  issue  that  could  again  threaten 
the  cohesion  of  the  alliance  if  the  arms 
control  option  is  not  treated  seriously 
and  judiciously.  I  welcome  the  key  role 
played  by  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of 
West  Germany  in  bringing  East  and 
West  to  the  negotiating  table  in  a  re- 
markably constructive  spirit,  despite  the 
East- West  polemics  of  the  past  year. 

United  States  and  Soviet  negotiators 
in  Geneva  must  now  seek  answers  to  a 
series  of  questions  which  will  define  the 
terms  of  reference  for  the  negotiations— 
and  even  determine  their  outcome.  They 
will  have  to  agree  on  the  number  of 
weapons  possessed  by  each  side,  and  on 
which  weapons  and  which  countries 
should  be  included  in  an  eventual  agree- 
ment. There  are  wide  differences  today 
on  these  basic  issues,  which  must  be  re- 
solved in  order  to  achieve  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement. 
These  issues  may  take  a  long  time  to 
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solve.  In  the  meantime,  we  should  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  negotiating 
more  limited  reductions  of  intermediate 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  first  step  toward 
more  comprehensive  reductions  in  Eu- 
rope. The  test  should  always  be  what 
steps  we  can  take  to  enhance  our  secu- 
rity, increase  stability  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Complete  elimi- 
nation of  intermediate  nuclear  forces  is 
our  primary  objective,  but  this  should 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  smaller 
yet  meaningful  steps  in  this  direction. 
I  welcome  President  Reagan's  statement 
on  November  18  that: 

We  Intend  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  and 
go  to  Geneva  willing  to  listen  to  and  con- 
sider the  proposals  of  our  Soviet  counter- 
parts. 

Madam  President,  the  administration 
must  not  let  the  Important  opportuni- 
ties that  I  have  discussed  pass  us  by. 
While  I  welcome  President  Reagan's 
speech,  one  speech  is  no  substitute  for 
consistent  policy.  There  have  been  legit- 
imate and  disconcerting  questions  re- 
garding the  Reagan  administration's 
commitment  to  arms  control.  Before  the 
speech,  it  seemed  that  the  administra- 
tion's policy  was  that  arms  alone  could 
keep  the  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  administration  should  now  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  the  security, 
solidarity,  and  well-being  of  the  West- 
em  alliance.  It  should  vigorously  pursue 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  prevention  of  nuclear  war  in  Eu- 
rope and  throughout  the  world. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  This  marks  the  fifth 
time  over  the  last  three  decades  that  the 
committee  has  held  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant human  rights  treaty. 

No  human  rights  convention  has  ever 
been  subjected  to  the  type  of  detailed 
scrutiny  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
has  seen— line  by  line,  word  by  word,  syl- 
lable by  syllable. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  scrupulously  fair  in  reviewing  every 
argument,  every  allegation,  every  con- 
cern raised  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Convention  and  that  hearing  record — in 
1950,  1970,  1971,  1977,  and  again  yester- 
day— proves  conclusively  that  many  of 
the  objections  raised  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  are  without  foundation  and 
that  this  convention  is  in  America's  best 
interests. 

This  treaty  seeks  to  protect  the  most 
fundamental  right  known  to  man — ^the 
right  to  live. 

It  seeks  to  punish  the  most  heinous 
crime  known  to  man — mass  murder. 
I  know  of  no  constitutional  right  to  mass 
murder.  It  is  a  crime  that  deserves  the 
outrage  of  every  American  and  our  firm 
condemnation  and  swift  punishment. 

Unfortunately,  the  opponents  of  this 
convention  attempt  to  mislead  their  fel- 
low citizens  with  hysterical  charges  that 
are  simply  not  true. 

The  facts  are  clear. 

This  convention  does  not  expand  the 
authority  of  any  international  organiza- 
tion over  our  citizens;  not  in  any  way.  It 


does  not  diminish  American  sovereignty 
one  iota. 

This  convention  with  the  safeguards 
recommended  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  never  permit  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  be  taken  from  our  country 
and  tried  abroad.  Never. 

This  convention  does  not  permit 
frivolous  charges  of  "mental  harm"  for 
racial  slurs  or  ethnic  jokes — as  repulsive 
as  they  may  be.  Only  the  permanent  im- 
pairment of  mental  faculties,  such  as  the 
forcible  application  of  drugs,  coupled 
with  the  clear  intent  to  eliminate  a  na- 
tional, ethnic,  racial  or  religious  group, 
would  constitute  genocide. 

Madam  President,  this  convention  Is 
very  narrowly  drawn  and  does  not 
threaten  the  conduct  of  any  American. 
Constitutional  guarantees  and  freedoms 
always  supersede  treaties  and  no  treaty 
can  ever  alter  those  rights  and  freedoms. 
If  they  could,  I  would  be  the  first  to  op- 
pose them. 

It  is  time  that  we  set  the  record 
straight,  once  and  for  all,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  well  as  the  text  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
testimony   op  Senator   William  Pkoxmire 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  you  for 
the  priority  ycu  have  given  this  Important 
human  rights  treaty,  since  assuming  chair- 
manship of  this  Committee.  Your  efforts 
here  today  are  continuing  a  long  and  bi- 
partisan tradition  of  support  for  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  has  been  mark- 
ed by  four  reports  to  the  Senate  enthusi- 
astically recommending  ratification.  The 
Committee's  tireless  efforts  to  restore  Amer- 
ica's proper  role  as  a  world  leader  on  human 
rights  will  not  go  unnoticed  when  the  Senate 
ratifies  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  right  to  be  moving 
ahead  now.  This  is  an  opportune  moment. 

First.  We  have  a  new  Administration — In 
office  nearly  a  year  now — and.  it  Is  time  to 
get  them  on  record.  In  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Elliot  Abrams  as  the  State 
Department's  new  Human  Rights  Coordi- 
nator, Secretary  Halg  pledged  to  restore 
human  rights  as  a  priority  within  our  foreign 
policy. 

Second.  We  have  a  new  international 
climate  which  firmly  underscores  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  regain  the  high 
moral  ground  In  our  competition  with  those 
who  wlsb  us  ill.  We  have  yielded  this  ground 
all  to  cavalierly  by  smugly  as5:ertlng  that  our 
own  record  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  luxury 
that  we  cannot  afford  if  our  diplomats  are 
to  speak  out.  and  speak  out  forcefully, 
against  the  repressive  actions  of  closed, 
totalitarian  societies. 

Third,  we  have  a  new  Senate.  Thirty-eight 
Members  have  been  elected  since  your  last 
bearings  in  1977.  Your  own  Committee  re- 
flects that  change,  Mr.  Chairman.  Only  six 
of  the  current  seventeen  Members  served 
on  this  Committee  during  the  1977  hearings 
and.  only  one.  Senater  Pell,  was  here  when 
I  testified  during  the  1970  hearings.  A  new 
hearing  record  will  be  he'pful  in  dispelling 
any  lingering  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  this  Convention  so  that  we  can  at  long 
last  proceed  to  ratification. 

A  treaty  to- punish  criminals 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  reviewing  your  earlier 
hearings,  I  was  impressed  by  the  great 
lengths  to  which  your  Gonmilttee  has  gone 


to  consider  every  argument,  areeotlon  and 
concern  raised  by  the  opponents  of  this  Con- 
vention. The  accumulated  testimony  euec- 
tlvely  refutes  those  arguments,  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  Genocide  Convention,  together 
with  the  Understandings  recommended  by 
your  Committee,  deserves  our  wholehearted 
support. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  my  testimony  In 
1977,  few  treaties  have  ever  received  the  type 
of  detailed  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  syl- 
lable by  syllable  scrutiny  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  has  received. 

That  review  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  really  has  two  aspects. 

First,  it  Is  a  human  rights  treaty,  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  most  fundamental  right 
known  to  mankind — the  precious  right  to 
Uve. 

Second,  It  Is  an  international  criminal 
treaty.  A  treaty  designed  to  ensure  that  all 
nations,  consistent  with  their  own  Constitu- 
tions win  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
and  punish  criminals  who  attempt  to  com- 
mit the  most  heinous  crime — the  elimination 
of  an  entire  national,  ethnic,  racial  and 
religious  group. 

The  history  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  c'ear  on  that  second  point. 

The  fact  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
evoUed  from  the  outrage  of  all  decent 
human  beings  to  the  monstrous  actions  of 
the  Nazis  in  attempting  to  eliminate  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  Jewish  ancestry 
within  their  borders  is  apparent  to  everyone. 

What  is  not  as  apparent  is  the  fact  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  exists  because  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  at  Numberg 
determined  that  consideration  of  genocide 
was  outside  of  the  charter  that  established 
their  Tribunal. 

International  reaction  was  swift.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  our  support  and  encour- 
agement, unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  genocide  an  International  crime. 
In  the  next  two  years,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's office,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  a  drafting  committee,  chaired  by  the 
United  States  delegate,  John  Maktos.  labored 
to  draft  a  Convention  which  would  Imple- 
ment the  General  Assembly's  resolution.  In 
1948  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, unanimously  adopted  the  Genocide 
Convention  and  two  days  later  the  United 
States  signed  the  Convention. 

AMERICANS  SUPPORT  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Vt.  Chalnnan.  sinre  President  Truman 
submitted  the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  this  treaty  has  had 
the  broad  support  of  Americans  across  the 
country  as  well  as  their  leaders. 

President  after  President,  Administration 
after  Administration,  have  given  this  treaty 
their  enthusiastic  support — Republicans  and 
Democrat  alike,  conservative  and  liberal 
alike. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  Is  not 
Ideological. 

The  ranks  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
supporters  cross  party  lines  and  ideological 
lines. 

In  fact,  you  will  be  hearing  very  shortly 
from  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Genocide 
and  Human  Rights  Treaties,  a  coalition  of  62 
labor,  civic,  religious  and  nationality  orga- 
nizations, representing  millions  of  American* 
across  this  country. 

GENOCmE   CONVENTION   IS   IN   THE  INT«8E8T  OF 
ALL  AMERICANS 

And  why  do  they  support  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Because  It  will  serve  America's  interests. 
The  Interests  of  our  citizens,  our  voters,  our 
taxpayers. 

The  benefits  of  this  treaty  are  not  eltislve. 
They  are  real  and  concrete. 

Let  me  Just  cite  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
ratification. 

First,  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion win  strengthen  our  hand  In  attacking 
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the  gross  violation  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies.  While  the  treaty 
Itself  Is  narrowly  constructed,  your  1970 
hearing  record  makes  It  clear  how  this  treaty 
will  help. 

Rita  Hauser,  a  Republican  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  President  Nixon's 
delegate  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
testified: 

•'We  have  frequently  invoked  the  terms  of 
this  Convention  as  well  as  the  provisions  of 
this  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
.  .  .  m  our  continued  aggressive  attack 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  practices, 
particularly  as  to  Its  large  Jewish  commu- 
nities, but  also  as  to  Its  Ukrainians,  Tartars, 
Baptists  and  others.  It  is  this  anomaly  .  .  . 
(that)  .  .  .  often  leads  to  the  retort  in  de- 
bates plainly  put,  simply  put,  "Who  are  you 
to  Invoke  a  treaty  that  you  are  not  a 
party  to?" " 

The  1977  hearings  provide  other  devastat- 
ing examples : 

"The  Soviet  Union,  usually  on  the  defen- 
sive when  the  issue  of  .  .  .  human  rights 
was  proposed  at  the  U.N.,  could  and  would 
charge  the  U.S.  with  hypocrisy.  In  January, 
1964,  for  example,  when  the  U.S.  member  of 
the  Subcommisslon  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination, Morris  Abram,  advocated 
"forceful  measures  of  implementation"  In 
dealing  with  racial  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion, his  Soviet  colleague  had  but  to  remind 
the  body  that  the  U.S.  was  not  even  a 
contracting  party  to  the  Genocide 
Convention.  .  .  . 

Two  years  later,  Abram  .  .  .  vigorously 
endorsed  a  Costa  Rlcan  proposal  that  would 
have  marked  a  significant  breakthrough  In 
the  area  of  international  human  rlg'hts  en- 
forcement. .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union's  response 
was  devastating.  Its  representative  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Americans 
"resolutely  refused  to  accept  legal  obliga- 
tions" through  ratification  of  human  rights 
treaties,  it  was  "almost  indecent"  and  cer- 
tainly "hypocritical"  for  the  U.S.  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  special  human  rights 
institutions  in  ttoe  international  field.  Short- 
ly afterward,  Pravda  drove  the  point  home. 
...  It  was  "no  accident",  the  Communist 
Party  organ  commented,  that  the  U.S.  had 
not  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention  since 
"racial  and  national  oppression  is  still  very 
widespread  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Our  representatives  to  the  Helsinki  Accord 
review  conference  make  a  similar  point.  That 
where  the  United  States  should  be  on  the  of- 
fensive, holding  the  feet  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  to  the  fire  to  live  up  to  their 
pledges  on  human  rights,  instead  we  spend 
our  time  apologizing  for  our  record  on  rati- 
fication of  human  rights  treaties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  can  smugly  sit  back  and 
assume  that  our  human  rights  record — which 
I  firmly  believe  Is  the  finest  in  the  world — 
speaks  for  itself.  Why  permit  Communist  na- 
tions, which  all  too  often  only  give  lip  service 
to  these  obligations,  to  take  the  high  moral 
ground  in  these  debates?  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
have  no  right  to  it  and  we  are  foolish  to 
abandon  It  to  them. 

If  the  Vietnamese  communists  commit  gen- 
ocide against  religious  groups  In  Cambodia, 
I  want  the  U.S.  to  tell  the  world  about  it 
without  challenge  to  our  human  rights  dedi- 
cation from  other  communist  nations. 

If  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  system- 
matically  commits  genocide  against  the  Ti- 
betans, I  want  us  to  be  free  to  condemn  that 
action  without  the  inevitable  propaganda 
about  our  failure  to  pass  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

If  one  day  the  Russians  turn  against  one 
of  their  national  minorities,  and  commit  gen- 
ocide, then  the  United  States  should  be  the 
world  leader  opposing  that  action.  NoDhing 
less  should  be  expected  from  this  nation.  But 
we  will  be  unable  to  do  this  effectively  with- 
out passage  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 


In  sum.  It  Is  unlikely  that  genocide  will 
be  committed  in  any  Western  democratic 
nation.  It  Is  more  likely  th&t  genocide  will 
occur  in  non-democratic,  totalitarian  or 
communist  stales.  We  nesd  every  aevice  at 
our  disposal  to  preclude  that  this  happens, 
and  u  it  does  occur,  God  lorbid,  we  need 
every  diplomatic,  economic  and  possibly  mil- 
itary asset  to  stop  such  events. 

We  cannot  do  moral  battle  against  geno- 
cide with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  backs. 

Second,  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention reasserts  our  Intention  to  deal  firm- 
ly with  criminals  who  have  violated  the  most 
sacred  right  known  to  man. 

There  is  firm  precedent  for  ratification  of 
this  type  of  criminal  treaty.  Just  this  year. 
In  July,  the  United  States  approved  a  treaty 
dealing  with  hostages,  unanimously.  We  were 
foiiowing  the  same  policy  on  issues  such  as 
narcotics  (1961),  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil 
(1954)  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
(1949). 

Contemporary  practice  makes  It  clear  that 
the  Senate  has  the  authority  to  approve 
treaties  Involving  international  treaties  and 
to  hold  Americans  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions before  American  Courts  (as  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  its  implementing  legis- 
lation provides)  for  actions  conuuitted 
abroad. 

Third,  the  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  will  help  our  relations  with 
Third  World  nations  as  well.  Our  failure  to 
ratify  a  treaty  so  consistent  with  the  high 
ideals  expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  Imde- 
pendence.  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights, 
places  us  in  dubious  company  with  nations 
such  as  South  Africa  whose  dedication  to 
human  rights  Is  clearly  questionable.  With 
all  other  major  Free  World  countries  sup- 
porting the  Convention,  our  Inaction  raises 
unnecessary  doubts  regarding  our  ability  to 
lead. 

Fourth,  the  ratification  of  this  Conven- 
tion would  place  the  United  States  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  bring  our  moral  influence 
to  bear  in  specific  cases  where  genocide  Is 
alleged.  For  example,  in  the  early  seventies 
the  State  Department  wrote  to  me,  indicat- 
ing that  our  efforts  to  halt  the  genocide  of 
Biafrans  during  the  Nigerian  civil  war  would 
have  been  strengthened  Immeasurably  had 
we  been  a  party  to  the  Convention. 

Finally,  there  is  a  moral  Imperative  to 
ratify  this  treaty.  Dcmesiic  staiu,.e3  regard- 
ing murder  are  Insufficient  for,  as  Senator 
Javlts  has  correctly  pointed  out,  "genocide 
U  murder  and  more." 

The  different  effect  of  this  type  of  treaty 
Is  Impossible  to  quantify  but,  as  Bruno  Blt- 
ker  noted  during  your  1970  hearing,  "The 
requirements  of  morality  are  more  likely  to 
be  recognized  if  they  are  also  the  require- 
ment of  law." 

SUBMISSION    For.    THE    RECORD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  attempted  in  my 
statement  to  provide  a  line  by  line  discus- 
sion of  the  Genocide  Convention  and  the 
arguments  that  will  be  raised  by  Liberty 
Lobby  later  in  this  hearing.  Your  next  panel 
will  be  addresoing  those  questions  and  i  have 
merely  attempted  to  set  the  stage  for  th»t 
discussion. 

However,  I  would  like  your  permission  to 
Include  as  a  permanent  part  of  this  record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  material 
which  I  believe  will  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
mittee's review: 

(1)  An  article  by  article  analysis  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  Just  produced  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  at  my  re- 
quest. I  have  also  provided  additional  copies 
to  every  Member  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Copies  of  speeches  which  I  have  made 
responding  in  detail  to  the  arguments  of  the 
new  Liberty  Lobby  White  Paper  on  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention,  about  which  you  will  be 
hearing  more  shortly. 

(3)  Letters  from  each  branch  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  the  General  Cotmsel  of  the  De- 


fense Department  during  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration, outlining  their  support  for  the 
Convention. 

(4)  A  listing  of  52  labor,  civic,  religious 
and  nationality  groups  which  endorse  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

(6)  A  law  review  article  by  Louis  Henkln 
from  the  April,  1958  issue  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review  entitled  "The 
Constitution,  Treaties  and  International  Hu- 
man Rights",  which  conclusively  proves  the 
constitutionality  of  treaties  such  as  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fight  for  ratification  of 
this  Convention  has  often  been  frustrating. 
As  Senator  Javlts  noted  during  the  1977 
hearings,  "The  numbers  of  rumors,  Innuen- 
dos.  misconceptions  and  scares  that  have 
bsen  q>read  about  this  treaty  are  literally 
endless,  and  this  has  been  done  by  people 
who  are  very,  very  competent  and  able  In 
many  other  ways,  but  who  somehow  have  an 
absolute  blind  spot  on  this  one." 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  opponents  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  want  it  both  ways. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  asssrt  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  a  strong  document, 
threatening  our  very  civil  liberties — a  posi- 
tion which  is  simply  not  substantiated  by 
this  Committee's  own  hearing  record. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  argue  that  the 
Treaty  is  a  "paper  tiger".  Where  Is  the  real 
enforcement  authority  they  ask?  Yet  this 
question  comes  most  often  from  those  who 
would  oppose  any  international  enforcement 
mechanism  the  most. 

Let  me  get  the  record  straight. 

This  Senator  is  no  advocate  of  One  World 
government. 

This  Senator  does  not  suoport  any  Super 
Government  with  "enforcement  authority" 
to  interfere  in  our  internal  affairs. 

I  do  not  believe  in  yielding  United  States 
sovereignty  In  any  way. 

And  this  Treaty  does  not  do  that. 

This  is  a  very  limited  Treaty.  Not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  world's  Ills.  Not  a  step  toward 
One  World  Government. 

But  it  is  an  important  moral  statement,  a 
strong  dlDlomatic  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  and  influential  coun- 
try.   

[Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Crime  of 
Genocide] 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment OP  the  Crime  op  Genocide 

The  Contracting  Parties, 

Having  considered  the  declaration  made 
bv  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Its  resolution  96  (I)  dated  11  De- 
cember 1946  that  genocide  is  a  crime  under 
international  law,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
aims  of  the  United  Nations  and  condemned 
by  the  civilized  world: 

Recogni'^lng  that  at  all  periods  of  history 
genocide  has  inflicted  great  losses  on  human- 
ity; and 

Being  convinced  that.  In  order  to  liberate 
mankind  from  surh  an  odious  scourge,  inter- 
national co-qperatlon  is  required. 

Hereby  agree  as  hereinafter  provided: 
article  i 

The  Contracting  Parties  confirm  that  gen- 
ocide, whether  committed  In  time  of  peace 
or  in  time  of  war.  is  a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law  which  they  undertake  to  pre- 
vent and  to  punish. 

article  n 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with  In- 
tent to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  nation- 
al, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as  such : 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  menital  barm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
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conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
lU  physical  destruction  m  whole  or  in  part; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group; 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  clUldren  of  tne 
group  to  another  group. 

article  in 
The  following  acts  shaU  be  punishable: 

(a)  *  Genocide; 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  com- 
mit genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 

(e)  Complicity  in  genocide. 

article  IV 

Persons  commltUng  genocide  or  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  in  arUcle  III  shaU  be 
punished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  private 
Individuals. 

articlx  V 

The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
enact.  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
Constitutions,  the  necessary  legislation  to 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  and.  In  particular,  to  provide 
effective  penalties  for  persons  guUty  of  geno- 
cide or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  arUcle  UI. 

ARTICLE  VI 

Persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  In  article  ni  shall 
be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State 
In  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted, or  by  such  international  penal  tri- 
bunal as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  Contracting  Parties  which  shall 
have  accepted  Its  Jurisdiction. 
ARTICLE  vn 

Genocide  and  the  other  acts  enumerated 
In  article  HI  shall  not  be  considered  as  po- 
litical crimes  for  the  purpose  of  extradition. 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  force. 
ARTICLE  vni 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  call  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate 
for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  acts  of 
genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated 
in  article  HI. 

ARTICLE    IX 

Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  application 
or  fulfilment  of  the  present  Convention,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  responsibility 
of  a  State  for  genocide  or  for  any  of  the 
other  acts  enumerated  In  article  ni,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE    X 

The  present  Convention,  of  which  the 
Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and  Span- 
ish texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  bear  the 
date  of  9  December  1948. 

ARTICLE  XI 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  open  until 
31  December  1949,  for  signature  on  behalf  of 
any  Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
any  non -member  State  to  which  an  invita- 
tion to  sign  has  been  addressed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

After  1  January  1950  the  present  Conven- 
tion may  be  acceded  to  on  behalf  of  any 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  any 
non-member  State  which  has  received  an  In- 
vitation as  aforesaid. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 


ARTICLE  xn 

Any  ContracUng  Party  may  at  any  time, 
by  notification  audressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  extend  the 
application  of  the  present  Convention  to  aU 
or  any  of  the  territories  for  the  conduct  of 
whose  foreign  relations  that  Contracting 
Party  Is  responsible. 

ARTICLE  xm 

On  the  day  when  the  first  twenty  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  have  been 
deposited,  the  Secretary-General  shall  draw 
up  a  process-verbal  and  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  each  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  each  of  the  non-member  States 
contemplated  in  article  XI. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  Into 
force  on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  twentlath  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

Any  ratification  or  accession  affected  sub- 
sequent to  the  latter  date  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  ninetieth  day  following  the 
deposit  of  the  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  In 
effect  for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  from  the 
date  of  its  coming  into  force. 

It  shall  thereafter  remain  In  force  for  suc- 
cessive periods  of  five  years  for  such  Con- 
tracting Parties  as  have  not  denounced  It  at 
least  sU  months  before  the  expiration  of  the 
current  period. 

Dentmciation  shall  be  effected  by  a  written 
notification  addressed  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  XV 

If ,  as  a  result  of  denunciations,  the  num- 
ber of  Parties  to  the  present  Convention 
should  become  less  than  sixteen,  the  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  be  in  force  as  from 
the  date  on  which  the  last  of  these  denun- 
ciations shall  become  effective. 

ARTICLE  XVI 

A  request  for  the  revision  of  the  present 
Convention  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  any 
Contracting  Party  by  means  of  a  notification 
in  writing  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  decide  upon 
the  steps,  if  any.  to  be  taken  In  respect  to 
such  request. 

ARTICLE  xvn 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  notify  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  non-member  States  contem- 
plated in  article  XI  of  the  following: 

(a)  Signatures,  ratifications  and  accessions 
received  In  accordance  with  article  XI; 

(b)  Notifications  received  in  accordance 
with  article  XIV; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the  present  Con- 
vention comes  into  force  In  accordance  with 
article  xnx; 

(d)  Denunciations  received  In  accordance 
with  article  xrV; 

(e)  The  abrogation  of  the  Convention  In 
accordance  with  article  XV; 

(f)  Notifications  received  In  accordance 
with  article  XVI. 

ARTICLE  XVIU 

The  original  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
transmitted  to  each  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  each  of  the  non-member 
States  contemplated  In  article  XX. 

ARTICLE  XSC 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  registered 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  date  of  Its  coming  Into  force. 

For  Afghanistan: 

For  Australia:  Herbert  Evatt,  December 
11. 1948. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 


For  Bolivia:  AdoUo  CoeU  du  Belt,  11  Dec. 
1948. 

For  Brazil:  Joao  Carloe  Munlz,  11  Decem- 
ber 1948. 
For  the  Union  of  Burma: 
For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Be- 
publlc : 
For  Canada: 

For  Chile:   Con  la  reserva  que  requlere 
tamblen  la  aprobaclon  del  Congreao  de  ml 
paU.  H.  Aranclbla  Lazo. 
For  China : 
For  Colombia: 
For  Costa  Rica: 
For  Cuba : 
For  Czechoalovakla: 
For  Denmark: 

Tor  the  Dominican  Republic:  J.  E.  Bala- 
guer,  11  Dec.  1948. 

For  Ecuador:  Homero  Viterl  Lafronte,  11 
Dlclembre  de  1948. 

For   Egypt;    Ahmed  Moh.  Khachaba,   12- 
12-48. 
For  El  Salvador: 

For  Ethiopia:  Aklllou.  11  December  1048. 
Fo7  Francj:  Robert  Shuman,  11  Dec.  1948. 
For  Greece: 
For  Guatemala: 

For  Haiti :  Castel  Demesmln.  Le  11  Dedem- 
bre  1948. 
For  Honduras: 
For  Iceland: 
For  India: 
For  Iran: 
For  Iraq: 
For  Lebanon: 

For  Liberia:  Henry  Cooper,  11/12/48. 
For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembotirg: 
For  Mexico:   Luis  Padllla  Nervo.  Dec.  14. 
1948. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 
For  New  Zealand: 
For  Nicaragua: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway:  Finn  Moe.  Le 
11  Decembre  1948. 
For  Pakistan:  Zafrulla  Khan.  Dec.  11. 1948. 
For  Panama:  R.  J.  Alfaro,  11  Dlclembre 
1948.  _ 

For  Paraguay:  Carlos  A.  Vasconselloe.  Dl- 
clembre 11,  1948. 

For  Peru:  F.  Berckemeyer,  Dlclembre  11/ 
1940. 

For   the   Philippine   Republic:    Carlos  P. 
Romulo,  December  11, 1948. 
For  Poland: 
For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  Slam: 
For  Sweden: 
For  Syria: 
For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Earnest 
A.  Gross.  Dec.  11.  1948. 

For  Uruguay:   Enrique  C.  Armand  Ugon, 
Decembre  11  de  1948. 
For  Venezuela: 
For  Yemen: 

TOT  Yueoslavia:  Ales  Bebler,  11  Dec.  1948. 
Certified  true  copy. 

For  the  Secretary-General:  Kemo,  Assist- 
ant Secretary-General  In  charge  of  the  I^gsl 
Department. 


MAX  FRIEDERSDORP 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  the 
announcement  yesterday  that  Max 
Priedersdorf  would  be  leaving  the  White 
House  staff  came  as  a  surnrlse  to  most  of 
us  here.  I  would  not  want  the  announce- 
ment of  his  departure  to  pass  without 
saying  a  few  words  about  a  man  who  has 
been  a  great  credit  to  his  home  State  of 
Indiana  and  a  great  credit  to  our  Nation. 
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Earlier  today,  a  reporter  from  the 
nranklin,  Ind.,  Daily  Journal,  Max's 
hometown,  called  my  oCBce  to  ask:  "What 
was  the  secret  of  Max's  success?" 

There  is  no  secret  to  his  success  but 
the  ingredients  should  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample to  anyone  who  is  considering  a  ca- 
reer in  pohtics  and  government. 

Max  started  as  a  newspaper  reporter  In 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  He  came 
to  Washington  as  a  staff  member  of  Rep- 
resentative Richard  L.  Roudebush.  He 
moved  on  to  the  Senate  where  he  was 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Policy  Committee.  His  career  continued 
to  progress  as  he  moved  to  the  White 
House  staff  as  an  assistant  in  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office. 

One  of  the  secrets  to  Max's  success, 
then,  is  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Congress.  There  is  an  institutional  mem- 
ory here  that  prescribes  how  things  wiU 
work,  and  who  will  make  them  work. 
These  memories  are  not  set  down,  and 
no  amount  of  reading  or  talking  to  those 
who  have  been  here  can  substitute  for 
having  been  involved  in  the  process. 

Second,  there  is  an  old  saying  that 
goes,  "good  luck  follows  hard  work." 
Max's  luck  has  been  consistently  good  be- 
cause he  has  always  been  a  dedicated 
worker. 

Finally,  Max  has  a  gift  of  working  with 
people,  and  for  helping  people  work  with 
each  other.  Each  of  us  has  seen  Max  take 
a  group  of  Senators  or  Congressmen  of 
differing  philosophies  and  differing  views, 
and  help  them  to  forge  a  solution  to  a 
problem  which  was  based  not  on  whether 
it  was  good  for  the  President,  or  the  Re- 
publicans, or  good  for  the  Democrats. 
The  solutions  have  been  found  because 
Max  had  a  feeling  for  what  was  good  for 
the  coimtry. 

Those  are  the  secrets  to  success:  A 
knowledge  of  his  subject  matter,  hard 
work,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  peo- 
ple. 

Max  Friedersdorf's  years  in  Washing- 
ton stand  as  an  example  of  how  a  ca- 
reer In  politics  and  Government  can 
bring  out  the  best  in  people,  and  how 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  wants  to  help 
our  country  can  have  a  real  impact. 

The  work  Max  Priedersdorf  did  this 
year  alone  will  have  a  positive  impact 
on  the  direction  of  our  country  through 
the  end  of  this  centiuy. 

I  have  personally  known  Max  for 
many  years.  My  friendship  with  him 
has  been  a  rewarding  one.  and  though 
he  Is  temporarily  leaving  Washington, 
that  friendship  with  me  and  others  will, 
I  am  certain,  continue. 

I  wish  him  and  his  wonderful  wife. 
Prlscilla.  many  years  in  Max's  next  ca- 
reer. Consul  General  to  Bermuda. 


A  KEY  TO  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  there 
IS  not  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  want  to  see  lower  interest  rates 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  know  the  dam- 
age high  interests  are  Inflicting  on  this 
country's  economy.  Large  and  small 
busmesses  alike  are  falling  at  near-rec- 
ord rates,  housing  construction  has 
come  to  a  standstill,  auto  dealers  are 
closing  their  doors  and  thousands  of  po- 


tential home  buyers  are  hoping  that 
maybe  next  year  they  will  be  able  to 
afford  that  first  home. 

High  interest  did  not  spring  up  sud- 
denly. Nearly  2  years  ago  we  saw  inter- 
est rates  beginning  to  rise.  By 
March  1980  the  prime  rate  had  broken 
all  records  and  was  in  the  low  20  per- 
cent range.  Then  it  dropped,  only  to  rise 
again  this  fall.  Interest  rates  are  a  func- 
tion of  the  high  Inflation  and  general 
economic  stagnation  that  has  wracked 
our  economy  for  a  decade. 

Last  October,  however,  we  took  the 
first  steps  away  from  economic  disaster. 
That  is  when  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  first  went  into  effect: 
Tax  cuts  and  budget  reductions  to  put 
the  economy  right  again.  These  changes 
in  our  economy  cannot  possibly  come 
about  overnight.  They  were  over  a  dec- 
ade in  the  making.  But  we  have  begim 
to  grapple  with  them  and  I  gave  the 
President  my  full  support  on  both  tax 
and  budget  reduction. 

There  is  more  we  can  do,  however, 
to  restore  economy.  One  area  that  has 
been  entirely  neglected  are  the  lending 
programs  that  have  blossomed  in  the 
Federal  budget  the  last  7  years.  These 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  have 
worthwhile  purposes  in  many  cases,  but 
they  are  just  like  spending:  Someone 
must  ultimately  pay  for  them. 

Under  our  present  system,  these  so- 
called  off-budget  lending  programs  are 
like  a  mist  on  a  foggy  night:  you  know 
they  are  there  but  try  and  put  your 
hands  on  them.  Our  Federal  budget  takes 
almost  no  account  of  them,  even  though 
the  billions  of  dollars  in  lending  pushes 
thousands  of  worthy  borrowers — like 
small  businessmen  and  home  buyers — 
out  the  bank  door.  When  a  Federal  agen- 
cy says  that  a  program  should  be  fi- 
nanced through  loan  guarantees,  that 
means  it  moves  to  the  top  of  the  lending 
line.  Money  does  not  grow  on  trees,  of 
course,  so  someone  else  is  cut  off  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  halt 
this  senseless  system  and  am  pleased  that 
the  Director  of  our  nonpartisan  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office — CBO — sup- 
ports this  legislation.  She  has  just  writ- 
ten me  about  It  and  says  that  If  the 
procedures  outlined  in  my  bill  were  put 
to  use,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  the  finan- 
cial market  would  respond  positively  and 
that  Interest  rates  would  begin  to  decline. 

That  is  good  news  for  Americans  and 
I  am  pushing  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  vote 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  just  cannot  ig- 
nore a  tool  that  will  aid  the  economy 
recovery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Riv- 
lln's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Bxtdcet  Oincx, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  17, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  During  my  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  on  the  Congressional  budget 


process,  you  requested  that  we  estimate,  U 
possible,  the  impact  on  interest  rates  at  es- 
tablishing a  federal  credit  budget  as  en- 
visioned by  your  bill,  S.  265,  the  Federal 
Lending  and  Oversight  Control  Act. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  begin  explicitly 
controlling  the  levels  of  new  lederal  credit, 
under  procedures  such  as  those  In  your  bill, 
and  began  reducing  total  government  credit 
demand,  there  Is  every  Indication  that  the 
financial  markets  would  respond  positively 
and  that  Interest  rates  would  begin  to  de- 
cline. Unfortunately,  as  I  told  you  during 
the  hearing,  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  Impact  on  interest  rates. 

Financial  markets  today  are  concerned 
about  total  federal  government  borrowing, 
not  just  the  unified  budget  deficit.  Under  the 
multlyear  budget  plan  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution,  the  unified  budget  deficit  as  a  per- 
centage of  ONP  Is  expected  to  fall,  from  about 
2  percent  of  ONP  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  about 
1  percent  by  fiscal  year  1984.  There  Is  a  risk, 
however,  that  total  borrowing  by  the  federal 
government  or  under  federal  auspices  will  not 
decline.  As  the  table  below  illustrates,  total 
federal  government  borrowing  In  fiscal  year 
1982  will  probably  exceed  the  projected  $65 
billion  unified  budget  deficit  by  a  consider- 
able margin.  Off-budget  borrowing,  primar- 
ily to  fund  the  Federal  Financing  Bank's  loan 
activities,  will  add  about  $20  billion  to  Treas- 
ury borrowing  In  1982.  Total  direct  borrowing 
by  the  Treasury  Is.  therefore,  expected  to 
reach  $80  to  $90  bUllon.  The  federal  govern- 
ment win  also  directly  Influence  the  alloca- 
tion of  another  $80  billion  in  new  credit 
through  Its  loan  guarantee  programs. 
Federal  budget  deficits  and  borrowing  from 
the  public 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1982  estimate 

Unified  budget  deficit 65 

Off-budget  deficit 20 

Total  deficit - 86 

Less: 
Means  of  financing  other  than  borrow- 
ing from  the  public ' 1. 7 

Borrowing  from  the  public 83.3 

New  loan  guarantee  commitments  > 80 

>  Changes  In  cash  balances,  checks  out- 
standing, and  seigniorage  on  coins.  Estimates 
from  Mid-Session  Review  of  the  Budget,  July 
1981. 

>  Estimates  from  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget.  July  1981. 

The  financial  markets  recognize  that  fed- 
eral credit  programs  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  direct  spending.  Loan  guarantees  and 
the  off-budget  lending  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  are  not  Included  in  the  bind- 
ing totals  of  the  budget  process.  Moreover. 
untU  recently,  many  credit  programs  have 
been  completely  without  limits  on  their 
level  of  annual  activity.  The  credit  budget* 
that  the  Congress  has  experimented  with  In 
the  concurrent  budget  resolutions  this  year 
and  last  are  useful  first  steps.  The  totals, 
however,  are  not  binding;  nor  are  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  Act.  such  as  reconcilia- 
tion, directly  applicable  to  the  credit  budget. 

The  imposition  of  a  binding  federal  credit 
budget,  as  envisioned  In  S.  265.  cannot  but 
help  reduce  the  fears  of  the  financial  markets 
about  uncontrolled  growth  of  federal  credit. 
This  would  reduce  upward  pressures  on  In- 
terest rates,  but  we  do  not  know  how  much. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance  In  thli 
regard,  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin , 

Director. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 


Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXldCUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  94 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  for  the  information 
of  the  Congress  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  covering  the 
calendar  year  1980. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  December  4. 1981. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  r^rorts  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

Charles  Timothy  Hagel.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  De  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  qualifications  of  Charles 
Timothv  Hagel.  the  President's  nominee 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  the  committee,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  recommends  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed. 

Public  Law  96-22,  Veterans  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1979,  provided  for 
the  nomination  by  the  President,  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  but 
exempted  the  then  incumbent  Deputy 
from  such  a  requirement.  Consequently 
today's  confirmation  vote  Is  a  historic 
first  for  this  position. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
without  a  Deputy  Administrator  since 
February  25.  1981,  when  Rufus  T.  Wil- 
son, the  former  Deputy,  because  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  most  important  that  the 
Administrator,  Bob  Nlmmo,  have  the 
assistance  of  a  highly  qualified  Deputy. 

The  nomination  of  Charles  T.  Hagel 
was  received  by  our  committee  on  No- 
vember 16, 1981.  A  hearing  on  his  qualifi- 
cations was  held  on  November  25,  1981, 
with  a  resulting  unanimous  vote  to  rec- 
ommend confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Chuck  Hagel,  34  years  of  age,  most  re- 
cently served  as  the  deputy  commissioner 


general  of  the  1982  World's  Fair,  to  be 
held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  with  responsi- 
biUties  for  coordinating  and  administer- 
ing corporate  and  U.S.  Government  In- 
volvement in  the  fair. 

From  January  1977  to  January  1981. 
Chuck  was  manager  of  Firestone's  Gov- 
ernment affairs  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.  From  1971  to  1977,  he  was  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Congressman  John  Y. 
McCollister  of  Nebraska,  in  charge  of 
McCollister's  offices  in  Washington  and 
Nebraska. 

Chuck's  background  includes  radio  and 
television  as  a  newscaster,  talk  show  host, 
and  record  show  host  in  Omaha.  Nebr., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hagel  volimteered  for  U.S.  Army  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  \rtiere  he  was  wounded 
twice  while  serving  In  the  9th  Infantry 
Division.  His  awards  include  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit  Honor  Medal,  the  Purple 
Heart  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster,  the  Com- 
bat Infantry  Badge,  and  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal. 

I  am  impressed  with  Chuck  Hagel's 
work  in  community  activities,  in  veter- 
ans' organizations,  with  his  cMnbat  ex- 
perience in  behalf  of  our  Nation,  with 
his  enthusiasm,  and  with  his  ability  to 
communicate.  It  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate today  that  a  combat  Vietnam  veteran 
be  in  a  high  position  of  respraisibility  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  the  VA's  Deputy  Administrator,  he 
will  assist  Administrator  Nimmo  in 
carrying  out  the  many  and  diverse  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  agency  which  serves 
over  30  million  living  veterans.  With  its 
172  medical  centers,  226  outpatient 
clinics,  96  nursing  home  care  units,  and 
58  regional  offices  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  a  large  and  complex  agency. 
It  administers  many  extremely  import- 
ant programs  such  as  disability  compen- 
sation benefits,  veterans'  pension.  GI  bill 
education  program,  and  a  National 
Cemetery  System.  The  leadership  of  the 
VA  faces  a  tremendous  challenge, 
especially  in  these  days  of  constrained 
resources  when  the  needs  of  veterans  are 
so  great. 

Chuck  Hagel  will  have  a  special  chal- 
lenge in  following  so  closely  the  out- 
standing service  of  his  predecessor  as 
Deputy  Administrator— Rufus  T.  Wil- 
son, who  served  during  the  4  years  prior 
to  February  25,  1981.  Rufus  gave  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  25  years  of 
dedicated  and  able  service,  holding 
many  important  positions  within  the 
VA.  For  2  years  he  was  Director  of  Con- 
gressional Liaison;  he  was  director  of 
three  regional  offices:  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla..  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  has  served  as  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor, as  Associate  Deputy  Administrator, 
as  Director  of  Memorial  Affairs,  and  as 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  VA.  He  re- 
ceived the  National  Civil  Service 
Award  and  the  VA's  Exceptional  Service 
Award — truly  an  impressive  and  out- 
standing record.  Rufus  is  continuing 
work  in  behalf  of  veterans  in  his  new 
position  as  minority  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Members  of  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  are  of  the  view  that 
Chuck  Hagel  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  veterans  of  our  Nation  and  will  per- 


form the  tasks  imdertaken  by  him  with 
skill  and  competence.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  support  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  con- 
firming this  nomination. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  reservations  and 
with  understandings: 

Exec.  C,  9Sfh  Cong..  1st  sess.  Tax  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  Income  and  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
national trade  and  Investment  (Executive  C), 
as  clarified  by  a  simultaneous  Exchange  of 
Notes  (collectively  referred  to  as  the  proposed 
treaty)  (Rept.  No.  97-39) . 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESGLUTTONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 

S.  1910.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  403(B)  (2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  computation  of  the  exclusion  al- 
lowance for  ministers  and  lay  employees  of  a 
church;  to  add  new  section  430(B)  annuity 
contract  Includes  an  annuity  contract  of  a 
church,  including  a  church  pension  board; 
to  conform  section  403(c)  with  recent 
amendments  to  402(a)  (1) ;  to  amend  section 
415(c)  (4)  to  extend  the  special  elections  for 
section  430(b)  annuity  contracts  to  employ- 
ees of  churches  or  conventions  or  associa- 
tions of  churches  and  their  agencies;  to  add 
a  new  section  415(c)  (8)  to  permit  a  de 
minimis  contribution  amount  In  lieu  of  such 
elections;  and  to  make  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  section  415(c)  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (9)  and  conforming  amendments 
to  sections  415(d)(1).  415(d)  (2).  and  403(b) 
(2)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  : 

S.  1911.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  for  mining  land  reclama- 
tion and  for  the  deduction  of  amounts  added 
to    such    reserves;    to    the    Committee    on 

Finance.  

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1912.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to  pay  ad- 
ditional premium  pay  to  air  traffic  controllers 
and  certain  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ: 

S.  1913.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
WUUams,  major,  U.S.  Army  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOSEN)  : 

S.  1914.  A  bUl  conferring  jurisdiction  on 
certain  courts  of  the  United  States  to  hear 
and  render  judgment  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leaht.  Mr.  HuMPHRET,  and  Mr. 
RTn>MAN) : 

S.  1915.  A  bUl  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  concerning 
solid  waste;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary by  unanimous  consent  with  Instruc- 
tions' that  when  the  blU  is  reported  It  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  for  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days. 
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By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  : 
S.  1916.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980  to 
provide  for  an  evaluation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  effects  on  Inter- 
state commerce  and  on  consumers  of  acquisi- 
tions of  domestic  petroleum  companies  by 
major  tatemaUonal  energy  concerns,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred,  or  acted  upon,  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    HEPLIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Denton,   Mr.   Bumpeks,   Mr.   Prtor. 
Mr.    Mathtas,    Mr.    Sabbanes,    Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Htjddleston,  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.   Bentsen,  Mr.   Mattinglt,   and 
Mr.  Randou>h)  : 
8.   Res.   252.    A   resolution   honoring   and 
commending  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant:   con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Batjcus.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
DrniENBERCEX.  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Hollincs, 
Mr.  LucAR.  Mr.  Mattinclt,  Mr. 
Melcher.     Mr.     Baker,     and     Mr. 

MtJRKOWSKI)  : 

8.  Res.  253.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  "National  Circle  K 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

8.  Res.  254.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  "Enactment  of  a  Law  and  Other 
Aspects  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment" as  a  Senate  document;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 

S.  ISIO.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403 
(B)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  computation  of  the 
exclusion  allowance  for  ministers  and 
lay  employees  of  a  church;  to  add  new 
section  430(B)  annuity  contract  includes 
an  annuity  contract  of  a  church,  includ- 
ing a  church  pension  board;  to  conform 
section  403(c)  with  recent  amendments 
to  402(a)(1):  to  amend  section  415(c) 
(4)  to  extend  the  special  elections  for 
section  430(b)  annuity  contracts  to  em- 
ployees of  churches  or  conventions  or 
associations  of  churches  and  their  agen- 
cies; to  add  a  new  section  415(c)(8)  to 
permit  a  de  minimis  contribution  amount 
in  lieu  of  such  elections;  and  to  make  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  section  415(c) 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  as  con- 
forming amendments  to  sections  415(d) 
(1) ,  415(d)  (2) ,  and  403(b)  (2)  (B) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

amendment  or  internal  revenue  code 

RELATIVE    to    RETIREMENT    BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  today 
reintroduce  legislation  to  amend  several 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
that  imfalrly  obstruct  the  acceptable  ac- 
cumulation of  retirement  benefits  for  the 
majority  of  clergymen  and  lay  employees 
of  the  church  denominations  in  this 
country.  The  major  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  accord  ministers  and  lay 
employees  the  same  right  of  contribu- 
tion to  their  retirement  annuities  that 


other  classes  of  poorly  compensated  em- 
ployees now  enjoy.  It  represents  a  large 
step  toward  assuring  our  ministers  and 
lay  employees  of  adequate  retirement  al- 
lowances. I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

By  far  most  of  the  retirement  benefits 
for  ministers  and  lay  employees  are  pro- 
vided by  annuities  described  in  section 
403(b)  of  the  code.  Our  churches  con- 
sider annuity  programs  as  ideal  retire- 
ment systems.  Most  denominations  have 
used  them  for  decades — some  for  over  a 
century.  They  are  completely  portable 
and  let  church  workers  move  freely 
within  their  denominations  without  los- 
ing retirement  benefits. 

Some  of  the  section  403(b)  annuity 
arrangements  of  the  churches  are  de- 
fined contribution  programs,  while  oth- 
ers are  defined  benefit  programs.  Section 
403(b)  imposes  no  requirement  that  the 
arrangement  be  of  either  kind.  Most 
churches  do  not  purchase  retirement  an- 
nuities from  insurance  companies.  They 
administer  and  fund  their  own  annuity 
programs.  Some  denominations  fund 
their  retirement  annuities  internally. 
But  most  have  formed  organizations 
called  pension  boards  to  administer  and 
fund  their  annuity  programs. 

These  pension  boards  are  usually  sep- 
arately incorporated  to  protect  pension 
assets.  Whether  the  provider  of  pension 
benefits  is  separately  incorporated  or 
not,  it  fulfills  the  functions  of  the  church 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  providing 
retirement  benefits  for  its  ministers  and 
lay  employees  and  is,  thus,  entitled  to 
classification  as  an  integral  and  insepa- 
rable part  of  the  church. 

Since  1958,  the  "exclusion  allowance" 
in  section  403(b)(2)  has  limited  the 
amount  that  an  employer  can  contribute 
to  an  annuity  for  an  employee  under  this 
section  without  income  tax  conse- 
quences. That  amount  is  the  excess  of 
first,  20  percent  of  the  employee's  includ- 
able compensation  for  the  year  times 
the  employee's  years  of  service  with  his 
or  her  «nployer  over;  second,  the  aggre- 
gate amoimts  contributed  in  prior  years 
that  have  been  excluded  from  Income. 
Before  the  exclusion  allowance,  there 
were  no  limitations  on  contributions  to 
section  403(b)  annuities. 

The  exclusion  allowance  was  designed 
to  prevent  then-existing  abuses  by  cer- 
tain part-time  employees  (S.  Rept.  No. 
1983.  85th  Cong..  2d  sess.  36  (1958) ) .  The 
exclusion  allowance  was  also  designed 
to  permit  larger-than-usual  retirement 
annuity  contributions  late  In  the  em- 
ployee's career  to  compensate  for  the 
years  when  contributions  were  low  or  not 
made  at  all.  These  are  called  "catch-up" 
contributions.  As  I  shall  demonstrate 
later,  the  capacity  to  make  catch-up 
contributions  is  extremely  important  to 
persons  who  are  poorly  compensated. 

In  1974,  we  superimposed  a  further, 
and  perhaps  unnecessary,  limitation  on 
contributions  to  section  403(b)  annui- 
ties by  enacting  section  415.  We  arbi- 
trarily classified  section  403(b)  annuities 
as  defined  contribution  plans,  whether 
or  not  they  fit  that  description,  and  re- 
quired that  contributions  be  no  greater 
than  the  limits  under  section  415(c)  (1). 

This  further  limitation  on  employer 
contributions  to  section  403(b)  annuities 


is  the  lesser  of  $25,000,  adjusted  by  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  participant's  compensation. 
When  we  imposed  those  limitations,  we 
realized  that  the  25  percent  of  compen- 
sation limitation  would  seriously  hinder 
the  ability  of  poorly  compensated  em- 
ployees to  make  catch-up  contributions. 
So  we  devised  in  section  415(c)(4)  cer- 
tain elections  a  participant  could  make 
to  override  the  25 -percent  ceiling,  except 
in  the  instance  of  the  "(C)"  election  In 
section  415(c)  (4).  which  substitutes  the 
$25,000-25 -percent  limitation  for  the  ex- 
clusion allowance. 

The  elections  permit  relatively  high 
contributions  late  in  the  career  of  an 
employee  who  typically  has  a  pattern  of 
low  contributions  in  the  early  stages  of 
his  career  (Joint  conference  Rept.  No. 
93-1280,  93d  Cong.,  2d  sess.  345  (1974)). 
But  we  made  these  elections  available 
only  to  employees  of  educational  orga- 
nizations, hospitals,  and  home  health 
service  agencies.  We  did  not  then  know 
that  churches  also  used  section  403(b) 
annuities  extensively.  We  believe  that 
church  employees  need  the  elections  just 
as  those  classes  of  employees  who  now 
use  them. 

Ministers  and  lay  employees  are 
among  the  worst-compensated  persons 
in  this  country.  A  minister  begins  his 
career  at  a  salary  of  only  $5,000  to  $10,- 
000.  Rarely  will  his  salary  exceed  $15,000 
or  $20,000 — and  then  only  at  the  end 
of  his  career.  Lay  employees  generally 
earn  even  less.  Missionaries  receive  piti- 
ful salaries. 

A  typical  pension  of  a  minister  is  only 
$2,000  to  $3,000  a  year.  Lay  employees 
retire  on  less.  These  woefully  Inadequate 
pensions  will  continue  if  we  do  not 
amend  the  limitations  we  enacted  in 
1974. 

Sections  403(b)  and  415  create  many 
problems  for  church  employees.  The 
compensation  of  many  of  them,  parti- 
cularly foreign  missionaries,  is  so  low 
that  even  the  exclusion  allowance  makes 
worthwhile  contributions  Impossible. 
They  spend  their  lives  in  the  mission 
field  and  expect  to  retire  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  combination  of  the  ex- 
clusion allowance  based  on  compensa- 
tion and  the  high  cost  of  Uving  here 
makes  retirement  very  difflcult  for  these 
persons. 

Second,  the  poor  compensation  of 
ministers  and  lay  employees  makes 
catchup  contributions  essential,  but  the 
25-percent  limitation  renders  them  vir- 
tually impossible.  During  the  first  years 
of  a  minister's  career,  contributions  may 
be  a  function  of  salary  and.  hence,  be 
very  small.  The  minister  may  be  em- 
ployed by  a  new  or  struggling  church  or 
church  agency  that  cannot  afford  any 
plan  contributions. 

Under  section  403(b)  the  minister  may 
take  a  reduction  in  salary  to  permit  his 
emoloyer  to  purchase  annuity  benefits. 
But  salary  reduction  is  usually  im- 
practical because  for  many  years  he  will 
need  every  penny  he  earns  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  family,  and  educate  his  chil- 
dren. When  a  minister  has  reached  age 
50  or  so.  his  compensation  may  increase 
enough  for  him  to  purchase  additional 
annuity  benefits.  Then  his  personal  and 
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family  living  expenses  may  have  de- 
clined, and  he  could  be  in  a  position  to 
use  a  part  of  his  salary  to  supplement  his 
retirement  income. 

Also,  a  minister's  church  may  recog- 
nize that  he  is  about  to  retire  without  an 
adequate  retirement  income  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  congregation,  may  wish 
to  contribute  more  funds  to  bring  his  an- 
nuity up  to  an  acceptable  level.  But  be- 
cause the  25 -percent  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 415(c)(1)  is  based  upon  an  ex- 
tremely low  salary.  It  frustrates  any 
effort,  by  salary  reduction  or  otherwise, 
to  enhance  the  minister's  retirement 
benefits  to  any  meaningful  extent. 

A  third  problem  is  that  the  "years- 
of -service"  factor  of  the  exclusion  allow- 
ance is  limited  to  years  of  service  with 
the  employee's  present  employer.  In 
computing  the  exclusion  allowance  for 
any  year,  an  employee  is  not  given  credit 
for  any  years  of  service  with  prior  em- 
ployers. In  our  hierarchical  denomina- 
tions, an  employee  may  be  considered 
employed  by  the  denomination,  even 
though  his  technical  employer  may  be 
another  church  organization.  But  in  our 
congregational  denominations,  each 
organization  is  a  separate  employer. 

Many  ministers  and  lay  employees 
move  frequently  from  one  church  to  an- 
other within  their  denomination  or 
among  agencies  of  the  denomination 
during  their  careers.  In  some  denomina- 
tions a  minister  or  lay  employee  will 
change  employment  every  3  to  5  years. 
In  computing  the  exclusion  allowance,  a 
minister  or  lay  employee  of  a  congrega- 
tional denomination  is,  thus,  given  no 
credit  for  past  service  with  other  em- 
ployers in  the  denomination.  For  any 
such  employee  with  frequent  job 
changes,  this  rule  severely  reduces  the 
exclusion  allowance  and  the  ability  to 
make  catchup  contributions. 

A  fourth  problem  is  an  emerging  pol- 
icy in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
only  licensed  insurance  companies  may 
provide  annuity  contracts  described  in 
section  403(b).  No  provision  in  section 
403(b)  limits  the  provider  of  annuity 
contracts  described  in  that  section  to 
licensed  insurance  companies.  The  Serv- 
ice has  agreed  with  this  conclusion  in 
published  revenue  rulings  and  private 
letter  rulings  to  church  denominations. 
Yet  a  growing  judgment  in  the  Service 
contends  that  churches  and  church  pen- 
sion boards  should  not  be  permitted  to 
provide  section  403(b)  annuity  contracts 
as  they  have  for  many  years.  I  see  no 
reason  in  logic  or  equity  for  denying 
churches  the  right  to  provide  section 
403(b)  annuities  for  their  workers. 

A  fifth  problem  is  technical.  Like  many 
seculEU-  plans,  some  church  plans  condi- 
tion the  nonforfeitability  of  rights  on  a 
factor  such  as  continued  service  for  a 
period  of  time.  Nonetheless,  contributions 
are  made  to  the  plan  on  behalf  of  the 
participants  during  the  period  of  forfeit- 
ability. 

In  the  case  of  a  qualified  annuity  plan, 
it  is  clear  in  section  415(c)  (1)  that  an- 
nual additions  to  a  participant's  accoimt 
occur  in  the  year  to  which  a  contribution 
is  attributed,  rather  than  lumped  in  the 
year  in  which  the  annuity  contract  be- 
comes nonforfeitable.  Similar  treatment 


seems  appropriate  in  the  case  of  a  section 
403(b)  annuity. 

However,  in  the  case  of  a  section  403 
(b)  annuity,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
same  rule  would  apply.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  several  years  of  contribu- 
tions were  deemed  made  in  the  year  tne 
annuity  became  nonforfeitable  because 
of  the  likelihood  the  section  415(C)  il) 
limitations  would  be  exceeded.  It  is  also 
unclear  whether  participants  in  such 
plans  would  have  the  right  to  the  elec- 
tions in  section  415(c)  (4)  and  the  right 
to  contribute  the  de  minimis  amount  al- 
ready discussed.  I  believe  the  law  should 
be  clarified  in  favor  of  giving  such  par- 
ticipants these  rights. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  feature 
of  our  bill  is  that  a  minimum  includable 
compensation  is  deemed  for  church  em- 
ployees. This  is  related  to  the  incwne 
poverty  guideline  calculated  yearly  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
an  average  family  size.  This  provision 
insures  that  a  minimum  exclusion  allow- 
ance will  be  available  for  a  church  em- 
ployee even  though  his  actual  includable 
compensation  does  not  produce  one  im- 
der  the  present  formula. 

My  legislation  corrects  the  inequity  of 
the  25 -percent  limitation  by  extending 
the  right  to  make  the  elections  in  section 
415(c)(4)  to  employees  of  church  de- 
nominations and  their  agencies.  I  believe 
these  persons  should  have  the  same  right 
to  make  the  elections  as  employees  of 
educational  organizations,  hospitals,  and 
home  health  service  agencies.  This  legis- 
lation also  provides  a  de  minimLs  amount 
of  $10,000,  which  may  be  contributed 
without  having  to  consider  either  the  25- 
percent  limitation  or  the  section  415(c) 
(4)  elections.  This  de  minimis  amount  is 
parallel  to  the  de  minimis  amount  for 
defined  benefit  plans  in  section  415 
(b)(4). 

Like  other  limiting  figures  in  section 
415,  it  is  subject  to  adjustment  for  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living,  commencing 
with  the  calendar  quarter  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1974.  The  de  minimis  amount 
will  have  a  simplifying  effect  on  the  Code 
because  the  elections  are  difficult  to  un- 
derstand and  administer.  It  is  intended 
that  all  limitations  provided  in  section 
415(c) ,  including  the  de  minimis  amount, 
be  subject  to  the  further  limitations  of 
section  403(b)  (2). 

Thus,  imder  this  bill  an  employee  could 
not  make  a  "(C) "  elect'on  imder  section 
415(c)(4)— which  substitutes  the  $25,- 
000  25-percent  limitation  for  the  exclu- 
sion allowance — and  be  permitted  a  con- 
tribution of  the  de  minimis  account.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  1958  legislation  establish- 
ing the  exclusion  allowance  and  subse- 
quent legislation  is  in  no  way  circum- 
vented. 

The  term  "agency"  of  a  church  is  de- 
fined in  this  legislation  by  reference  to 
that  term  in  section  414(e)  (3)  (B)  (11) 
and  means  an  exempt  organization 
either  controlled  bv  or  associated  with 
a  church  or  a  convention  or  association 
of  churches. 

My  legislation  also  would  treat  the 
service  of  a  minister  or  lay  employee  with 
any  church  or  church  agency  of  a  re- 
ligious denomination  as  service  with  a 
single  employer  for  purposes  of  com- 


puting the  exclusion  allowance.  All  years 
of  service  of  a  minister  or  lay  employee 
for  a  church  or  a  church  agency,  both  of 
which  must  be  described  in  section  501 
(c)(3),  would  be  aggregated  in  deter- 
mining the  exclusion  allowance  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1980.  It  would 
make  no  difference  whether  the  years  of 
service  being  aggregated  occurred  before 
or  after  1980. 

The  bill  will  enable  section  403(b)  an- 
nuity contributions  to  be  made  on  behalf 
of  ministers  and  lay  employees  in  order 
to  provide  them  with  retirement  bene- 
fits based  on  years  of  service  with  the 
denomination  rather  than  with  the 
present  employer.  This  rule  will  make 
sure  the  employees  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions of  this  country  are  treated  equally 
in  connection  with  the  years-of -service 
factor. 

This  legislation  also  makes  express  in 
the  statute  the  long-standing  position 
under  current  law  that  section  403(b) 
annuity  contracts  may  be  provided  by  a 
church  or  a  convention  or  association  of 
churches,  whether  the  annuity  contract 
is  provided  internally  by  the  church  or 
by  a  separately  incorporated  entity  such 
as  a  pension  board.  A  pension  board 
means  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 414(e)  (3)  (A) .  That  is  an  organiza- 
tion, the  principal  purpose  or  function  of 
which  is  the  administration  or  fimding 
of  a  plan  or  program  for  the  provision 
of  retirement  or  welfare  benefits  for  the 
employees  of  a  church  if  such  organiza- 
tion is  controlled  by  or  associated  with 
such  church. 

This  legislation  provides  that  annual 
additions  to  a  forfeitable  section  403(b) 
annuity  are,  for  purposes  of  the  section 
415  limitations,  treated  hke  annual  addi- 
tions to  a  nonforfeitable  axmuity.  Annual 
additions  are,  thus,  deemed  made  for 
the  year  to  which  they  are  attributed, 
rather  than  lumped  in  the  year  the  an- 
nuity contract  becomes  nonforfeitable. 
This  rule  is  in  keeping  with  that  regard- 
ing contributions  to  qualified  defined 
contribution  plans  before  a  participant's 
riehts  are  fully  nonforfeitable.  This  leg- 
islation also  Insures  participants  in  a 
forfeitable  section  403(b)  annuity  of  the 
right  to  make  the  special  elections  and 
the  de  minimis  contribution  amount. 

Finallv.  the  bill  will  make  it  clear  that 
constructive  receipt  is  not  to  apply  to 
section  403(b)  annuities  by  conforming 
section  403(c)  to  changes  in  section  402 
(a)(1)  recently  made  by  the  Economy 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  By  removing 
the  words  "or  made  available"  In  section 
403(c),  we  eliminate  the  unnecessary 
constructive  receipt  problems  caused  by 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  and  ask 
untinimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 

follows: 

S.  1910 

Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreientaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  403'bM2WB)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  U  amended  to 
read,  as  follows:  ^^ 

"(B)  Election  to  have  allowance  deter- 
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MINED  UNDER  SECTION  415  RULES.— In  ithC  CaSC 

of  an  employee  who  makes  an  election  under 
section  415(c)  (4)  (D)  to  have  the  provisions 
of  section  415(c)  (4)  (C)  (relating  to  special 
rule  for  section  403(b)  contracts  purchased 
by  educational  Institutions,  hospitals,  home 
health  service  agencies,  and  churches  or  con- 
ventions or  associations  of  churches  and  or- 
ganizations described  in  section  414(e)(3) 
(B)  (U) )  apply,  the  exclusion  allowance  for 
any  such  employee  for  the  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  which  could  be  contributed  (under 
section  415  without  regard  to  section  416(c) 
(8) )  by  his  employer  under  a  plan  described 
In  section  403(a)  If  the  annuity  contract  for 
the  benefit  of  such  employee  were  treated  as 
a  defined  contribution  plan  maintained  by 
the  employer." 

Sec.  2.  Section  403(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Number  of  tears  of  service  for  duly 

ORDAINED,  commissioned,  OR  LICENSED  MINIS- 
TERS or  lay  employees. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  all  years  of  service  by  a  duly  or- 
dained, commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church,  or  by  a  lay  person,  as  an  em- 
ployee of  a  church  or  a  convention  or  asso- 
ciation of  churches  or  an  organization  de- 
scribed m  section  414(e)(3)(B)  (II)  of  such 
church  (or  convention  or  association  of 
churches)  shall  be  considered  as  years  of 
service  for  one  employer,  and  all  amounts 
contributed  for  annuity  contracts  by  each 
such  church  (or  convention  or  association  of 
churches)  or  such  organization,  during  such 
years  for  such  minister  or  lay  person,  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  contributed  by 
one  employer.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'church  (or  convention  of 
association  of  churches) '  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  It  does  for  purposes  of  section 
414(e).". 

Sec.  3.  Section  403(b)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19?4  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  sentence: 

"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentences, 
the  Includible  compensation  of  an  employee 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  (C)  Is  not  less 
than  twice  the  nonfarm  Income  poverty 
guideline  of  a  family  unit  of  4  who  resides  In 
the  contiguous  United  States  for  the  prior 
taxable  year  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  for  procedures  to  establish  and 
revise  the  nonfarm  Income  poverty  guideline 
which  are  similar  to  the  procedures  used  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
programs  In  which  the  poverty  line  Is  a  cri- 
terion of  eligibility.". 

Sec  4.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(9)  Certain  annuity  contracts. — For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'an- 
nuity contract"  includes  an  annuity  contract 
provided  by  a  church  or  a  convention  or 
association  of  churches.  Including  an  orga- 
nization described  In  section  414(e)  (3)  (A).". 

Sk.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  403 
(e)  (relating  to  taxability  of  beneficiary 
under  nonqualified  annuities  or  under  an- 
nuities purchased  by  exempt  organizations) 
Is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "or  made  avail- 
ablo". 

Sec.  0.  Section  416(c)  (4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read, 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Special  election  for  section  403(b) 

OOimiACTS  PURCBASED  BT  EDUCATIONAL  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS, ROBPITALS,  ROME  HEALTH  SERVICE 
AGENCIES,  AND  CHURCEtES  OR  CONVENTIONS  OR 
ASSOCIATIONS   OF   CHURCHES    AND   THZIS   AGEN- 

cns. 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  amounts  contributed 
for  an  annuity  contract  described  in  section 
403(b)  for  the  year  In  which  occurs  a  par- 
ticipant's separation  from  the  service  with 
an  educational  organization,  a  hospital,  a 
home  health  service  agency,  or  a  church  or 


convention  or  association  of  churches  or 
any  organization  described  in  section  414(e) 
(3)  (B)  (11) .  at  the  election  of  the  partici- 
pant there  Is  substituted  for  the  amount 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  the  amount 
of  the  exclusion  .allowance  which  would  be 
determined  under  section  403(b)  (2)  (with- 
out regard  to  this  section)  for  the  partici- 
pant's taxable  year  In  which  such  separation 
occurs  If  the  participant's  years  of  service 
were  computed  only  by  taking  into  account 
bis  service  for  the  employer,  as  determined 
for  purposes  of  section  403(b)(2),  during 
the  period  of  years  (not  exceeding  ten)  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  such  separation. 

•■(B)  In  the  case  of  amounts  contributed 
for  an  annuity  contract  described  in  section 
403(b)  for  any  year  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
ticipant who  Is  an  employee  of  an  educa- 
tional organization,  a  hospital,  a  home 
health  service  agency,  or  a  church  or  con- 
vention or  association  of  churches,  or  any  or- 
ganization deecrtbed  in  section  414(e)  (3)  (B) 
(11)  a*  the  election  of  the  participant  there 
Is  substituted  for  the  amount  specified  In 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  the  least  of— 

"(1)  25  percent  of  the  participant's  In- 
cludible compensation  (as  defined  in  section 
403(b)(3))  plus  $4,000. 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  exclusion  allow- 
ance determined  for  the  year  under  section 
403(b)(2),  or 

"(ill)  $15,000. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  amounts  contributed 
for  an  annuity  contract  described  in  section 
403(b)  for  any  year  for  a  participant  who 
Is  an  employee  of  an  educational  organiza- 
tion, a  hospital,  a  home  health  service  agen- 
cy, or  a  church  or  convention  or  association 
of  churches  or  any  organization  described 
in  section  414(e)  (3)  (B)  (11),  at  the  election 
of  the  participant  the  provisions  of  section 
403(b)  (2)  (A)  shall  not  apply. 

"(D)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
apply  only  if  the  participant  elects  Its  appli- 
cation at  the  time  and  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Not  more  than  one  election  may 
be  made  under  subparagraph  (A)  by  any 
participant.  A  participant  who  elects  to  have 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)  of  this  paragraph  apply  to  him  may  not 
elect  to  have  any  other  subparagraph  of  this 
paragraph  apply  to  him.  Any  election  made 
under  this  paragraph  is  irrevocable. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'educational  organization'  means  an 
educational  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 170(b)(1)  (A)  (11). 

"(Ill)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'home  health  service  agency'  meanis  an 
organlratlon  described  In  subsection  501(c) 
(3)  which  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a)  and  which  has  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  a  home  health  agency  (as  defined 
in  section  1861  (o)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act). 

"(Iv)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'church  or  convention  or  association  of 
churches'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  it 
do**-,  fc  nnrnoses  of  section  414(e).". 

Sec.  7.  Section  415(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(8)  Certain  total  annual  contributions 

AND  additions  NOT  IN   EXCESS   OF   $10,000. 7T\ 

the  case  of  a  pairtlcipant  who  is  an  employee 
of  a  hospital,  an  organization  described  in 
paragTS^h  (4)(D),  or  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  414(e)  (3)  (B)  (11).  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  contributions  and  other  addi- 
tions for  an  annuity  contract  described  in 
section  403(b)  with  respect  to  such  partici- 
pant, when  expressed  as  an  annual  addition 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c)  (2) ) 
to  such  participant's  account,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  exceed  the  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  if  such  annual  addition  is  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000.". 


Sec.  8.  Section  415(c)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  paragraph: 

"(9)  Application  with  skction  403(b) 
(6).— i.f  the  rights  of  an  employee  under  an 
annuity  contract  described  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  403(b)(1)  are  for- 
feitable at  the  time  any  contribution  Is  made 
to  such  contract  and  If  the  rights  subse- 
quently become  nonforfeitable  within  the 
meaning  of  section  403(b)(6).  this  subsec- 
tion ai^lles  to  such  contract  as  If  the  rights 
of  the  employee  were  nonforfeitable  at  such 
time.".  -( 

Sec.  9.  SecUon  416(d)(1)  of  tibe  latemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
just annually — 

"(A)  the  $75,000  amotmt  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)(A), 

"(B)  the  $26,000  amount  In  subeectlon  (c) 

(l)(A). 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  participant  who  u 
separated  from  service,  the  amoimt  taken 
Into  account  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 
and 

"(D)  the  $10,000  amount  in  subsection  (c) 
(8).  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  provide 
for  adjustment  procedures  which  are  simi- 
lar to  the  procedures  used  to  adjust  primary 
insurance  amounts  under  section  216(1)  (3) 
(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  415(d)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Base  periods.— ^The  base  period  taken 
into  account — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subparagraphs  (A). 
(B).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  Is  the  calen- 
dar quarter  beginning  October  1,  1974.  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  is  the  last  calendar  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  before  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  participant  is  separated 
from  service.". 

Sec.  11.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  and  10  of  this  Act  shall  be 
eifectlve  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1980.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  in  de- 
termining the  exclusion  allowance  under  sec- 
tion 403(b)(2)  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1980.  "Years  of  service" 
prior  to  January  1.  1981.  and  thereafter  shall 
be  aggregated  In  accordance  with  these 
amendments.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  all 
taxable  years  prior  and  subsequent  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1981.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
8  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  aXl  taxable 
years  prior  and  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1981.  except  that  the  taxpayer  may  elect.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  have  such 
amendment  not  be  effective  with  respect  to 
contributions  made  prior  to  January  1, 
1981  .• 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  : 
S.  1911.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  reserves  for  mining 
land  reclamation  and  for  the  deduction 
of  amounts  added  to  such  reserves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

mining     reclamation     reserve     act     of     1081 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  along  with  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  introducing  the  Mining  Reclama- 
tion Reserve  Act  of  1981. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  re- 
sults from  the  position  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  it  will  not  follow 


long-standing  appellate  court  cases 
which  permitted  taxpayers  to  deduct  the 
estimated  costs  of  govemmentally  man- 
dated reclamation  expenses.  In  the 
1950'8,  both  the  Third  and  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeal  concluded  that  de- 
ductions for  accrued  reclamation  ex- 
penses were  allowable  under  existing  tax 
law.  These  decisions  held  that  reclama- 
tion expenses  could  be  accrued  if  two 
criteria  were  satisfied:  The  fact  of  an 
obligation  to  undertake  reclamation  of 
the  mine  site  had  occurred  and  the 
amotmt  of  the  reclamation  expenses 
could  be  reasonably  estimated.  However, 
the  IRS  has  not  followed  those  decisions. 
As  a  result,  audit  controversies  and  liti- 
gation have  arisen  over  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  accrued  reclamation  expenses. 
The  Intoit  with  this  bill  Is  to  clarify 
existing  law. 

This  bUl  will  help  resolve  these  con- 
troversies by  making  it  clear  that  accrued 
reclamation  expenses  attributable  to  sur- 
face mining  are  deductible  if  reclama- 
tion is  required  by  the  Surface  Mining 
Reclamation  and  Control  Act  of  1977  or 
other  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 
This  treatment  is  entirely  consistent  with 
proper  accrual  method  accounting  rules 
for  accrual  basis  taxpayers. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  extend  the 
same  treatment  for  this  expense  to  cash 
basis  taxpayers.  With  this  consistent  and 
comprehensive  tax  treatment  for  all  tax- 
payers who  are  obligated  to  undertake 
reclamation  of  their  surface  mine  sites, 
I  believe  there  are  significant  tax,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  policy  goals  to  be 
served  by  the  bill. 

By  prescribing  appropriate  treatment 
of  accruaJs,  the  tax  savings  would  assist 
companies  in  financially  satisfying  their 
obligations  to  undertake  environmentally 
sound  reclamation  projects.  Further,  the 
legislation  would  benefit  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  extraction  of  coal,  our  most 
abundant  source  of  domestic  energy,  and 
thereby  have  a  potentially  favorable  im- 
pact in  attaining  our  national  energy 
goals.  Moreover,  the  bill  would  address 
the  basic  inequity  of  mandating  by  law 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  sums  of 
money  for  reclamation  without  clearly 
recognizing  the  obligation  imposed  for 
income  tax  purposes.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  for  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  one  hand  to  impose  a  reclama- 
tion obligation  to  achieve  desirable  en- 
vironmental goals  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  obligation 
tar  purposes  of  its  income  tax  laws. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  bill 
the  deduction  for  accrued  reclamation 
expenditures  can  be  recovered  on  a 
ratable  method  over  the  life  of  the  mine. 
However,  an  argument  has  been  made 
that  reclamation  expenditures,  once  rea- 
sonably determined,  should  be  accrued 
and  deducted  at  the  time  the  ground  is 
disturbed,  since  it  is  the  act  of  disturb- 
ance which  causes  the  obligation  to  be 
imposed. 

Since  we  would  want  to  consider  ex- 
isting practices  of  taxpayers  accruing 
the  obligation  and  the  revenue  implica- 
tions, if  any,  of  accruing  and  deducting 
the  costs  of  reclamation  at  the  time  the 
obligation  first  arises,  we  reserve  judg- 
ment on  this  issue  at  this  time. 


It  is  understood  that  interested  per- 
sons, including  taxpayers  engaged  in 
mining  activities,  will  wish  to  make  their 
views  on  this  issue  known  during  com- 
mittee hearings.  A  broad  review  of  this 
issue  with  Treasury  officials  participat- 
ing will  be  helpful. 

This  bill,  except  for  one  technical  dif- 
ference, is  Identical  with  H.R.  4815,  in- 
troduced on  October  22,  1981,  by  Mr. 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Murphy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  congratulate  these 
Members  of  Congress  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  important  effort  to  clarify 
this  legislation  and  to  aid  domestic  en- 
ergy production. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1912.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
to  pay  additional  premium  pay  to  air 
traffic  controllers  and  certain  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  (jovemmental  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  on  this 
legislation  appear  earUer  in  today's 
Rkcoro.) 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoREN) : 
S.  1914.  A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction 
on  certain  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
hear  and  render  judgment  in  connection 
with  certain  claims  of  the  Clierokee  Na- 
tion of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ABKANSAS  RIYEIBED   LECtSLATIOK 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Borek,  will  allow  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  to  bring 
suit  against  the  United  States  to  deter- 
mine and  render  judgment  for  any  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  loss  of  minerals  from 
the  Arkansas  Riverljed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  navigation  system  by  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  This  issue  remains 
unresolved  after  many  years  of  debate 
between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  (jovemment. 

In  1969.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  entitled  Cherokee.  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  v.  State  of  Oklahoma, 
397  U.S.  620.  held  that  these  three  tribes 
owned  certain  portions  of  the  Arkansas 
Riverbed.  In  further  litigation,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  determined  that  the 
Cherokee  Nation  owned  the  entire  bed  of 
the  Arkansas  River  within  Cherokee 
country  and  the  north  half  of  the  river- 
bed from  the  confluence  of  the  Canadian 
River  to  the  Arkansas  State  line. 

From  1973  to  1975,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  directions  from  Con- 
gress conducted  a  study  to  determine  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  Arkansas  River- 
bed. The  sand  and  gravel  portion  owned 
by  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  estimated  to 
have  a  value  of  $8.4  million.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  to  make  payment  have  failed 
through  the  legislative  and  appropria- 
tion process. 

In  1979,  a  Solicitor's  opinion  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  stated  that — 

Although  I  feel  that  the  three  Indian  Na- 
tions are  not  legally  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  its  natural  resources  in 
the  riverbed.  I  beUere  that,  bad  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  realized  that  title  to  a 
portion  of  the  Arkansas  Riverbed  was  vested 
in  the  three  Indian  Nations,  he  would  have 
proposed,  at  the  time  Congress  was  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  McClellan-Kerr 
navigation  system,  that  special  legislation 
be  enacted  to  compensate  the  Nations  for 
the  destruction  of  their  property  Interests 
In  the  riverbed. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  matter  can- 
not be  resolved  through  existing  ave- 
nues, I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
allow  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  take  this  issue 
to  the  courts  for  a  final  judgment.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  quickly  enact  this  leg- 
islation.* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  cosponsorlng  S.  1914. 
relating  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa. This  bill  authorizes  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  sue  in  Federal  court  for  re- 
covery of  damages  stemming  from  the 
loss  of  tribal  assets  during  and  after 
construction  of  the  Arkansas  River  nav- 
igation system  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  frus- 
trated at  every  turn  In  seeking  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  its  sand  and  gravel 
assets  in  the  Arkansas  River.  The  U.8. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  In  1970  that  the 
Cherokees  do.  in  fact,  hold  title  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  riverbed.  After  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  an  appraisal  by  the  Interior 
Department  set  the  value  of  these  lost 
assets  at  approximately  $8.5  million. 

Subsequent  to  this  appraisal,  the  In- 
terior Department  ruled  it  was  not 
legally  obligated  to  compensate  the 
Cherokee  Nation  for  the  loss  of  these  as- 
sets. The  purpose  of  S.  1914  Is  to  allow 
the  Cherokees  to  challenge  the  Interior 
Department"s  ruling  in  court.  I  want  to 
stress  that  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
not  automatically  make  payment  to  the 
Cherokees.  but  will  simply  provide  it  the 
opportunity  to  present  its  case  for  com- 
pensation In  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  act  expeditiously  in  approving  S.  1914. 
The  Cherokee  Nation  is  entitled  to  its 
day  in  court.  I  am  confident  that  upon 
reviewing  the  facts  of  this  matter,  the 
Senate  will  act  favorably  In  adopting 
this  bill.* 


'  By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Htjmphrby,  and 

Mr.  Rtjbman)  : 
S.  1915.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  comoact  between  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
concerning  solid  waste:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv.  and  that  when  the 
bill  is  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

SOLID  WAS-rE  PROCESSING  rACiiTnis 

*  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  grant  consent  to  the 
States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
to  enter  Into  cooperative  aereements  to 
construct  and  operate  facilities  for  proc- 
essing solid  waste.* 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  1916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  -Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
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1980  to  provide  for  an  evaluation  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  effects 
on  interstate  commerce  and  on  consum- 
ers of  acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleum 
companies  by  major  international  energy 
concerns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

nOBXAL  T»AD«  COMMISSION  pmiOLEtJM  SlIFPLT 
tan  KfTBCTS  BTALUATION  ACT  Of   1»S1 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presldoit,  today 
Senator  Packwood  and  I  are  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  of  1980  to  evaluate  the  effects 
on  interstate  commerce  and  the  consum- 
er of  acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleimi 
companies  by  major  international  con- 
cerns. The  necessity  for  such  a  study  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  recent  events  sur- 
rounding the  hostile  attempt  by  the  giant 
Mobil  Oil  Corp.  to  gain  approval  for  their 
proposed  acquisition  of  Marathon  Oil 
CO. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  in  a 
joint  hearing  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  held  hearings 
on  this  proposed  acquisition.  The  com- 
mittees heard  testimony  from  such  wit- 
nesses as  an  ad  hoc  coalition  of  inde- 
pendent small  businessmen  who  are  re- 
sellers of  Marathon  products,  the  at- 
torney general  of  Ohio,  and  Marathon 
Oil  Corp.  These  witnesses  were  con- 
cerned not  only  about  the  potential  an- 
ticompetitive effects  on  the  consumer  of 
this  merger.  They  were  also  concerned 
about  tiie  domino  effect  if  the  merger  is 
approved  which  would  result  in  a  wave 
of  other  mergers  in  the  industry. 

Yesterday,  newspapers  reported  that 
Mobil  Corp.  is  attempting  to  skirt  the 
policy  of  the  antitrust  laws.  Last  Mon- 
day, the  UjS.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  ruled  that  Mo- 
bil's $6.5  billion  takeover  bid  for  Mara- 
thon would  violate  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  Marathon  was  granted  a  prelimi- 
nary Injunction  blocking  the  Mobil  bid 
after  finding  that  Marathon  had  shown 
a  "reasonable  probability"  of  proving 
that  a  merger  of  the  two  companies 
would  substantially  lessen  competition 
In  the  relevant  market.  In  response  to 
this  and  to  overcome  antitrust  obstacles, 
it  is  reported  that  Mobil  Corp.  will  make 
a  new  offer  to  purchase  Marathon  Oil, 
this  time  jointly  with  another  leading 
oil  company. 

The  two  commerce  committees  will 
again  jointly  meet  on  December  14,  1981, 
to  examine  these  latest  developments  as 
well  as  to  consider  the  necessity  for  the 
study  called  for  in  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress would  benefit  from  the  information 
provided  from  such  a  study  as  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  Investigate  pub- 
lic policy  concerns  associated  with  this 
merger.  Congress  also  needs  facts  to 
evaluate  the  overall  picture  of  the  indus- 
try and  market  in  which  it  operates.  Per- 
haps. Congress  may  even  decide,  after 
careful  evaluation,  that  our  present  anti- 
trust laws  are  inadequate  to  prevent  im- 
desirable  mergers. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  study  the  issue  for 
1  year.  The  study  requires  the  FTC  to 
evaluate  the  trend  of  major  interna- 
tional energy  concerns  to  affect  Inter- 


state commerce  by  the  acquisition  of  do- 
mestic petroleum  supplies  by  acquiring 
domestic  petroleum  companies  rather 
than  through  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  new  domestic  petroleum 
reserves;  the  effects  of  such  acquisitions 
on  the  exploration,  development,  and 
availability  to  consumers  of  domestic 
petroleum  reserves;  the  effect  of  such  ac- 
quisitions on  the  prices  to  consumers  of 
petroleum  products;  and  the  effect  of 
such*  acquisitions  on  interstate  commerce 
in  general,  including  the  effects  on  the 
prices  to  consumers  of  transportation 
and  marketing  of  petroleum  products. 
The  Commission  already  has  many  of 
the  relevant  documents  in  its  possession 
as  a  result  of  its  preliminary  investi- 
gation in  the  Exxon  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  also  be  sending 
a  letter  to  the  FTC  requesting  a  study 
and  seeking  the  support  of  our  House 
coimterparts  in  making  that  request. 

It  Is  also  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  next  week  which  would  place 
a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  acquisition 
of  domestic  petroleum  companies  by 
major  international  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTUS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Trade  Commission  Petroleum  Sup- 
ply and  Effects  Evaluation  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS  AND  FUKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  production  and  distribution  of 
energy  resources,  including  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, can  have  a  major  impact  on  Interstate 
commerce  and  competition,  as  well  as  on  the 
consumers  of  such  resources; 

(2)  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion undertaken  in  the  course  of  a  proposed 
merger  within  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction 
may  have  the  decisive  Impact  upon  Its  suc- 
cess or  failure  and  upon  both  Interstate  com- 
merce and  competition; 

(3)  major  international  energy  concerns 
have  demonstrated  an  Intent  to  allocate  sub- 
stantial financial  resources  to  acquire  domes- 
tic petroleum  companies;  and 

(4)  acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleum 
companies  may  eliminate  important  com- 
petitive checks  on  the  market  power  of  ma- 
jor International  energy  concerns  and  such 
acquisitions  may  be  against  public  policy. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  evaluation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  the  increasing  control  over 
domestic  energy  supplies  by  major  interna- 
tional energy  concerns,  particularly  the  im- 
pacts of  such  control  on  consumer  prices  of 
petroleum  supplies  and  the  availability  to 
consumers  of  petroleum  products  within  all 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    FEDERAI.    TRADE    COMMIS- 
SION   IMPROVEMENTS    ACT   OT    1980 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  23  as  section  24.  and 
by  inserting  after  section  22  the  following 
new  section: 

"ENERGY    SUPPLY   IMPACTS   OF  ACQUISITIONS  OF 
DOMK6TIC   PETROLEUM   COMPANIES 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term — 


"(I)  'major  International  energy  concern' 
means  any  person  which  is  engaged  in  com- 
merce in  the  United  States — whose  average 
net  production  of  crude  oU  for  calendar  year 
1980  exceeded  500,000  barrels  per  day  and 

(A)  of  which  more  than  40  percent  was  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States;  or  (B) 
which  is  under  the  control  of  one  or  more 
foreign  persons; 

"(2)  'domestic  petroleum  company'  means 
any  person  which  Is  engaged  In  commerce 
in  the  United  States,  which  is  not  a  major 
international  energy  concern,  and  whose 
average  net  production  of  crude  oil  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  for  calendar 
year  1980  exceeded  50,000  barrels  per  day; 

"(3)  'foreign  person'  means  (A)  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  (B)  any  person  which  Is  organized 
imder  the  laws  of  or  has  Its  principal  place 
of  business  In  a  country  other  than  the 
United  States;  or  (C)  any  other  person  which 
is  owned  or  controlled  directly  or  indirectly 
by  one  or  more  of  such  individuals  or  per- 
sons; 

"(4)  'affiliate',  when  used  with  respect 
to  any  major  International  energy  concern, 
means  any  person  which  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by,  or  is  under  common  control  with 
a  major  international  energy  concern; 

"(5)  'control'  means  the  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of 
the  management  and  policies  of  a  person 
through  ownership  of  voting  securities  or 
otherwise; 

"(6)  'person'  includes  (A)  any  individual; 

(B)  any  corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  trust.  Joint  ven- 
ture, or  Joint  stock  company;  and  (C)  the 
government  of  any  country  or  any  political 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof;  and 

"(7)  'evaluation  period'  means  the  period 
beginning  December  16.  1981  and  ending  De- 
cember 15,  1982. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  Jtme  16,  1933.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  undertake 
an  evaluation  of  the  impiacts  on  Interstate 
commerce  and  on  consumers  of  acquisitions 
of  domestic  petroleum  companies  by  major 
international  energy  concerns,  and  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  15,  1982. 

"(c)  In  conducting  the  investigation  and 
evaluation  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
evaluate — 

"(1)  the  trend  of  major  International 
energy  concerns  to  affect  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  acquisition  of  domestic  petro- 
leum supplies  by  acquiring  domestic  petro- 
leum companies  rather  than  through  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  domestic 
petroleum  reserves; 

"(2)  the  effect  of  such  acquisitions  on  the 
exploration,  development  and  availability  to 
consumers  of  domestic  petroleum  reserves; 

"(3)  the  effect  of  such  acquisitions  on  the 
prices  to  consximers  of  petroleimi  products; 
and 

"  (4)  the  effect  of  such  acquisitions  on  In- 
terstate commerce  In  general,  including  the 
effect  on  the  prices  to  consumers  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing  of  petroleum 
products.".* 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cannon,  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

During  this  past  year,  a  merger  wave 
of  distressing  proportions  has  swept  this 
country.  Acquisitions  of  unprecedented 
size  have  been  proposed,  and  some  have 
been  consummated.  Most  recently,  we 
have  watched  as  both  Mobil  Corp.  and 
United  States  Steel  have  engaged  in  a 
multlblllion  dollar  bidding  war  for  Mar- 
athon Oil  Co.  If  Mobil  succeeds,  the 
merger  will  create  the  largest  Industrial 
company  In  the  Uhited  States. 
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Acquisitions  of  domestic  oil  companies 
by  International  oil  concerns,  such  as  the 
Mobil-Marathon  situation,  cause  a  spe- 
cial concern  for  consumers.  Not  only 
may  competition  be  seriously  dimin- 
ished by  horizontal  acquisitions  of  such 
imprecedented  size,  but  consumers  may 
be  adversely  affected  to  the  extent  such 
acquisitions  lead  to  diminished  petro- 
leum development  and  production.  The 
use  of  oil  profits  for  the  acquisition  of 
one  petroleum-producing  firm  by  an- 
other adds  nothing  to  our  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  the  Impact  of  oil  com- 
pany mergers  on  consumers  Is  not  well 
imderstood.  The  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees  are  jointly  conduct- 
ing hearings  on  the  Mobil-Marathon 
merger,  and  others  have  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  this  effort.  More 
needs  to  be  done,  however,  and  the  leg- 
islation being  introduced  today  seeks  to 
address  this  need. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
already  devoted  years  of  study  to  the 
petroleum  Industry.  With  this  back- 
groimd  and  its  historical  concern  with 
both  competition  and  consumer  Issues, 
the  Commission  may  be  uniquely  suited 
to  contribute  to  the  existing  body  of 
knowledge  respecting  oil  company  merg- 
ers. A  study  of  the  kind  proposed  today 
will  be  most  helpful  in  evaluating  the 
need  for  additional  antimerger  legisla- 
tion, or  possibly  a  short-term  morato- 
rium on  such  acquisitions.* 


repeal  the  special  leasing  provisions  en- 
acted by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981. 

■KM ATX  JOINT  BBSOLtmOir   ISl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mrchxll,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hsnrz) , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTR) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicentennial  Year 
of  the  American  Bald  Eagle"- and  the 
desigsiation  of  June  20, 1982,  as  "National 
Bald  Eagle  Day." 

UMATK  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  >■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly)  was 
added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  C<Higres8  should  encourage  edu- 
cational programs  In  the  area  of  science 
and  technology;  and  that  the  Congress 
encourages  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Science  Center  for  Communica- 
tions and  Electronics. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  co&ponsor  of 
amendment  No.  650  proposed  to  HJl. 
4995,  a  bill  making  approprlaticms  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  751 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs. 
Kassebatth),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator  frcxn  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Syxms),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were 
added  as  cosp>onsors  of  UP  ainendment 
No.  751  proposed  to  H.R.  4995,  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

SENATE  RESOLUTION  252— RESOLU- 
TION COB4MENDING  PAUL  W. 
"BEAR" BRYANT 

Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Mat- 
tincly, and  Mr.  Randolph)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  252 

Whereas  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant  Is  head 
football  coach  and  athletic  director  at  the 
University  of  Alabama; 

Whereas  this  native  of  Arkansas  has  pre- 
viously coached  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  Texas 
A&M  University  during  his  thirty-seven -year 


Whereas  he  has  been  named  Southeastern 
Conference  Coach  of  the  Century  and  Na- 
tional Coach  of  the  Decade  and  has  received 
countless  other  honors  and  awards: 

Whereas  on  November  28,  1981,  he  won  his 
SlSth  game,  surpassing  the  record  for  most 
victories  by  a  head  coach  in  college  football, 
long  held  by  the  late  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  fitting  to 
recognize  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  ac- 
complishment; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  honors  and 
commends  Paul  W.  "Bear"  Bryant  for  his 
achievements  in.  and  contributions  to,  col- 
lege athletics  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Paul  W. 
"Bear"  Bryant,  University  of  Alabama,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  University  of  Kentucky, 
Texas  A&M  University,  and  the  Mayors  of 
Moro  Bottom,  Arkansas  and  Fordyce,  Ar- 
kansas. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1S«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr..  Duren- 
BERCER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1645,  a  bill  to  let  funds  in  Individual  re- 
tirement accounts  be  used  to  purchase 
collectibles. 

a.   1T70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1770,  a  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  an  Indi- 
pendent  study  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy Off  certain  Industry  practices  and 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  rules 
and  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   IMS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1848,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  Impose  limits  on  the  amount  of 
total  budget  outlays  contained  in  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1888,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of 
variable  annuity  contracts. 
■.  iB9e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator  whereas  he  has  coached  football  teams 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  that  have  won  or  shared  six  National  Cham- 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1896,  a  bill  to  amend     plonshlps  and  twelve  southeastern  Confer- 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to    ence  cbamptonahipa; 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  253— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  "NA-HONAL 
CIRCLE  K  WEEK" 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAiTM,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Ddrenberger,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  HEFLIN,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr. 
LtTGAR,  Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Melcher. 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Murkowski)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

8.  Res.  2S3 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  Is  an  or- 
ganization of  college  students  sponsored  by 
Klwanis  International  that  provides  a  means 
for  responsible  community  action  by  stu- 
dents; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  emphasizes 
the  advantages  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  provides  the  opportunity  for  leadership 
training  In  service; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  encour- 
ages the  adoption  and  the  application  of 
high  social,  business,  and  professional  stand- 
ards: 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  promotes 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  righteous- 
ness. Justice,  patriotism,  and  good  will:  and 

Vfhereas  the  members  of  Circle  K  Inter- 
national are  presently  Involved  In  service 
projects  to  help  teenagers,  the  elderly,  and 
the  handlcaooed  in  need  of  support  under 
the  theme.  "Together  for  Tomorrow":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  week  of  February  7.  1982,  through 
February  13,  1982,  be  proclaimed  aa  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week". 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
president  of  Circle  K  International. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  today  submitting  a 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 7  through  February  13,  1982.  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week." 

For  45  years.  Circle  K  has  given  col- 
lege students  an  opportunity  to  help 
those  in  need,  and  render  a  valuable  serv- 
ice to  our  society.  The  goals  that  these 
young  people  keep  in  mind  are  admir- 
able, and  their  actions  are  commendable, 
Whether  working  on  behalf  of  teen- 
agers, older  Americans,  or  handicapped 
citizens  in  need  of  assistance,  this  orga- 
nization has  its  heart  and  soul  in  the 
right  place — wherever  help  is  needed. 

Circle  K  began  as  a  Washington  State 
University  fraternity  in  1936  with  the 
sponsorship    of    the    Pullman,    Wash.. 
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Kiwanls  Club.  The  organization  became 
international  in  1955,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Kiwanis  International.  Today, 
with  more  than  13.500  members  of  nearly 
800  clubs  in  7  countries,  it  is  the 
world's  largest  collegiate  service  organi- 
zation. ,        „ 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas introduced  a  similar  resolution  last 
year,  which  gained  the  approval  of  this 
body.  It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  again  join  in  this  worthy  effort,  and 
proclaim  the  week  of  February  7,  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week."» 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  254— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  "ENACTMENT  OP  A  LAW 
AND  OTHER  ASPECTS  OP  THE 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT" 
Mr.  BAKER  submitted  the  following 

resolution;   which  was  considered  and 

agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  254 

Resolved,  That  a  document  entitled  "En- 
actment of  a  Law  and  Other  Aspects  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  Government",  relative 
to  the  procedural  steps  In  the  legis'latlve 
process,  prepared  by  the  Parliamentarian  of 
the  Senate,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  eleven  thou- 
sand additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


contact  Ms.  Jo  Jo  Hunt  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  6317  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE,    NTTTRITION,    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  nomination  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  the  nominatiwis 
of  Ralph  BaU  and  W.  Proctor  Scarboro 
to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. The  hearings  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  December  9,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  324  Russell  BuUding. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  or 
John  Cozart  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee staff  at  224-2035. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SEI:.ECT  COMMIITEX  ON  INDIAN  AJTAtKS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  schedul- 
ing of  two  public  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

A  committee  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
December  9,  1981,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
357,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  Tes- 
timony is  invited  regarding  S.  1890,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  disburse  certain  trust  funds  of  the 
Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Ms.  Jo 
Jo  Hunt  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who 
wish  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
the  hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 6317  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

A  second  hearing  is  also  scheduled  for 
December  9,  1981,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  357, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building.  The  hear- 
ing is  an  oversight  hearing  on  Indian 
elderly  programs  and  will  focus  on  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  funding  Indian 
elderly  projects  as  well  as  any  problems 
tribes  have  encountered  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  problems  with  elderly 
projects  interfacing  and  coordinating 
with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  social  serv- 
ices, and  recommendations  for  imorove- 
ments  in  programs  to  assist  the  Indian 
elderly. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
Indian  aging  hearing,  you  may  wish  to 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


GLENN  AMENDMENT.  UP  NO.  742.  AS 
MODIFIED 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday, 
December  3,  the  Senate  briefly  consid- 
ered an  amendment  to  the  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  dealing  with  SALT  ad- 
herence. For  procedural  reasons,  the 
amendment  was  tabled,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  have  a  chance  for  a  vote  on  the 
merits. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Glenn  amendment 
viras  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  not  take 
any  action  in  connection  with  its  defense 
programs  which  would  undercut  exi-^fng 
SALT  agreements.  The  amendment 
would  not  be  binding  and  would  allow  the 
President  leeway  if  he  determ'ne.s  and 
notifles  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  no  longer  restra'nlng  Itself  or  that 
such  action  is  essential  to  the  national 
security  interest. 

I  strongly  supported  this  amendment 
and  was  a  cosponsor. 

The  critical  importance  of  the  amend- 
ment was  highlighted  in  recent  hearings 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  strategic  weapons  proposals.  In  those 
hearings,  the  concept  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  respect  the  ex- 
isting SALT  regime  was  supported  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
For  example.  Gen.  David  Jones,  told  the 
comm-ttee  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  support 
the  administration's  position  that  we  do 
nothing  to  undercut  SALT  as  long  as  the 
Soviets  do  not  do  anything  inconsistent. 

I  should  note  here  that  General  Jones 
affirmed  to  the  committee  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  continue  to  believe,  as  they  testi- 
fied during  the  Carter  administration, 
that  the  unratified  SALT  n  treaty  makes 
a  modest  but  useful  contribution  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  of  1972  continues  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  strategic  sta- 
bility. It  Is  also  clear  that  the  1972  In- 
terim Aereement  and  the  1979  SALT 
Treaty  also  are  helping  to  apply  some 
limits  to  the  strategic  arms  competition. 
Under  the  terms  of  those  agreements. 


the  Russians  continue  to  take  such  useful 
steps  as  the  dismantling  of  their  older 
ballistic  missile  submarines  in  order  to 
stay  within  the  stated  limit. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
new  arms  program  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress be  coupled  as  closely  as  possible  to 
strong,  effective,  and  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  Without  arms  control, 
the  Soviet  threat  will  be  unconstrained. 
While  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  Russians  would  not  do  more,  they 
simply  cannot  be  sure.  And  no  one  in 
full  possessicm  of  his  faculties  should  de- 
liberately choose  a  murkier  nuclear 
future  than  we  now  face. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  urgency 
of  doing  all  that  we  can  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  our  nuclear  arsenals,  and 
it  should  be  the  essential  purpose  of  those 
of  us  who  participate  in  determining  our 
Nation's  strategic  directions.  General 
Jones  told  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  an  all-out  nuclear  ex- 
change against  population  centers  would 
be  the  greatest  catastrophe  In  history  by 
many  orders  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Glenn  for  his  initiative.  The  amendment 
would  have  sent  a  very  clear  message  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  understands  the  impera- 
tives we  face  and  is  willing  to  support 
him  in  every  effort  to  preserve  nuclear 
stability  and  rationality,  while  moving 
toward  future  strategic  arms  limitation 
agreements. 

I  hore  that  such  a  message  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  President  at  an  early  date, 
with  negotiations  on  theater  nuclear 
forces  already  in  progress  and  with  new 
strategic  arms  talks  In  prospect,  the 
President  faces  a  ma  lor  test  of  the  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  his  administration 
to  enhance  our  national  security  by 
achieving  better  controls  on  the  nuclear 
arms  competition  and  bringing  about 
actual  reductions.  It  was  our  Intent  In 
the  amendment  to  bo'ster  the  President 
in  this  effort.  I  wish  h"m  every  success.* 
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SOVIETS  ATTACK  SENATOR 
DENTON 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Information  Service  recently 
reprinted  an  article  from  the  Soviet 
journal.  Sovetskaya  Rossiya  by  TASS 
correspondent  B.  Ivanov  entitled  "The 
Enemies  of  Detente:  Who  Are  They? 
The  Admiral's  Crusade,"  which  is  a 
vicious  propaganda  attack  on  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Jeremiah 
Denton  of  Alabama. 

Ivanov's  attack  is  especially  liiterest- 
ing  because  It  is  mainly  a  recapitulation 
of  similar,  equally  unfounded  accusa- 
tions against  Senator  Denton  found  in 
American  left-wing  publications:  Sena- 
tor Denton  is  singled  out  by  the  Soviets 
and  their  allies  because  of  his  strong 
anti-Communist  views,  his  able  chair- 
manship of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism — where  I  am 
proud  to  serve  with  him — and  his  pro- 
foimd  religious  and  moral  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  would 
not  attack  Senator  Denton  unless  they 
felt  threatened  by  him,  his  activities. 


and  his  example.  Ivanov  does  not  men- 
tion Admiral  Denton's  tribulation  as  a 
prisoner  or  war  in  Vietnam  during 
which  he  was  subjected  to  brainwash- 
ing, solitary  confinement,  and  physical 
torture  for  V/z  years  at  the  hands  of 
Ivanov's  Vietcong  friends,  and  of  which 
Senator  Denton  has  written  so  eloquent- 
ly in  his  book,  "When  Hell  Was  in  Ses- 
sion "  Instead  of  providing  this  kind  of 
information  for  Ivanov's  captive 
readers,  Ivanov  prefers  to  he  about 
Denton's  war  record,  and  describes  him 
as  "one  of  the  first  to  support  that 
bandit  adventure,"  the  Vietnam  wm*. 
Ivanov  is  so  eager  to  smear  that  he 
resorts  to  insulting  Senator  Denton  by 
caUing  him  a  racist,  a  charge  so  baseless 
even  his  political  opponents  in  this  coun- 
try would  never  think  of  it. 

Senator  Denton's  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Security  and  Terrorism 
Subcommittee,  says  Ivanov,  was  a  "real 
triumph  for  the  exteme  reactionary 
forces  in  Washington,"  and  "Jeremiah 
Denton  has  taken  over  the  torch  of 
obscurantism  and  anticommunism  from 
Joe  McCarthy."  ^  ^ 

Mr  President,  there  is  little  need  to 
dwell  on  each  of  the  little  obscenities 
Ivanov  has  concocted  about  Senator 
Denton,  for  the  insulting  and  provoca- 
tive nature  of  them  is  evident,  as  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  feel  deeply  threat- 
ened by  Senator  Denton  and  his 
achievements.  Perhaps  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  a  free  press  and  accurate 
Information  have  been  unknown  for  over 
60  years,  there  Is  someone  thoroughly 
propagandized  enough  to  believe  this 
nonsense  and  take  It  seriously.  But  its 
transparent  falsity  is  clear  to  every  in- 
dividual in  the  free  world— still  free,  I 
might  add,  because  of  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  by  men  of  the  caliber  of  Jere- 
miah Denton. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  largest  and 
most  tyrannical  state  in  human  history. 
It  has  been  responsible  for  the  murder 
and  torture  of  millions  of  human  beings 
in  its  own  country  and  has  actively  ex- 
ported its  homicidal  and  genocldal  doc- 
trines and  activities  everywhere  it  has 
been  able  to  do  so.  Its  KGB,  founded  bv 
Lenin,  Is  the  largest  secret  police  and 
terror  organization  in  the  world.  It  pre- 
sides over  millions  of  slaves  in  the  con- 
centration camps  of  the  Gulag,  and  the 
Soviets  themselves  have  become,  since 
the  demise  of  Nazi  G.'jrmany,  the  most 
racist  state  in  the  world.  No  doubt  we  are 
supposed  to  take  seriously  its  attacks  on 
men  like  Jeremiah  Denton,  but  Mr. 
Ivanov  and  his  trained  propagandists 
will  have  to  do  better  than  this. 

Ivanov's  drivel  would  be  laughable 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
citizenry  is  prisoner  to  this  kind  of  rub- 
bish and  must  read  it  exclusively  day 
after  dav.  Ivanov  can  lie  with  impimity 
because  he  knows  his  readers  are  forbid- 
den from  reading  contrary  views.  How 
brave  of  Mr.  Ivanov  to  ismear  an  Ameri- 
can Senator  while  knowing  full  well  the 
KGB  will  silence  any  critic. 

We  In  the  free  world  who  do  not  fear 
open  discussion  and  free  speech,  we  who 
know  Jeremiah  Denton  and  his  achieve- 
ments know  how  ridiculous  Ivanov's 
rantings  really  are. 


Senator  Denton's  heroism  In  Vietnam, 
his  example  as  a  public  leader,  his  per- 
sonal conduct  as  an  American  and  as  a 
human  being,  make  jERE»a.\H  Denton 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  men  I  have 
ever  had  the  honor  to  know;  and  I  pray 
that  someday  the  poor  slaves  and  vic- 
tims of  the  Soviet  empire  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  the  truth  about  him 
and  the  challenge  he  offers  their 
masters.*    

SOLVING  THE  PRODUCTIVITY 
PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  future 
course  of  American  living  standards  de- 
pends critically  on  the  restoration  of  our 
productivity  growth.  As  we  resume  our 
debate  on  taxes  and  spending  for  1982, 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  decisions 
we  make  in  the  next  few  weeks  can  have 
a  significant  long-term  impact  on  our 
ability  to  solve  the  productivity  problem. 
A  new  monograph  issued  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Democratic  Policy,  entitled 
"Strengthening  the  Economy:  Studies  in 
Productivity."  provides  some  Important 
Insights  about  this  challenge. 

The  monograph  provides  three  sepa- 
rate analyses  of  the  productivity  problem 
and  outlines  several  different  proposals 
for  solving  it.  All  three  analyse.?  contend 
that  we  must  take  steps  well  beyond  the 
recently  enacted  tax  cuts  and  budget  re- 
ductions. They  recommend  programs  to 
boost  saving  and  investment,  promote 
development  of  new  high-productivity 
Industries,  restructure  worker-manage- 
ment relations,  and  strengthen  educa- 
tion, research,  and  development. 

In  the  first  paper  by  MIT  Prof.  Lester 
Thurow.  the  declining-productivity  prob- 
lem is  described  as  one  of  "a  thousand 
cuts."  requiring  "a  thousand  Band-Aids." 
He  cites  demographic  and  structural  fac- 
tors, rising  energy  prices,  tight  money, 
and  slow-growth  policies  as  among  the 
most  important  factors.  To  solve  the 
problem,  Thurow  recommends  tax  re- 
form to  cut  consumption  and  increase 
saving  and  investment,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
gram to  augment  investment  In  high- 
productivity  industries.  I  ask  that  this 
thoughtful  analysis  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Solving  the  Pkodttcttvitt  Problem 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 

If  American  standards  of  living  are  to  re- 
sume their  upward  course,  productivity 
growth  must  be  restored.  If  we  Americans 
are  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  equal 
to  that  of  our  international  competitors  such 
as  the  Jananese  and  Germans,  productivity 
growth  must  not  Just  be  restored  to  its  old 
levels,  but  raised  to  levels  It  has  never 
achieved  In  American  economic  history. 

This  Is  not  going  to  be  easy.  If  an  autopsy 
on  American  productivity  were  being  written. 
It  would  Ust  the  cause  of  death  as  "death  by 
a  thousand  cuts."  There  Is  no  one  thing  to 
which  the  decline  can  be  attributed:  there  Is 
no  one  magic  button  that  can  be  pushed  to 
raise  the  economy  from  the  dead.  The  cure 
will  require  a  thousand  bandalds  for  each  of 
the  thousand  cuts.  And  each  of  those  band- 
aids  Is  painful  and  going  to  be  resisted  by 
some  vested  Interest  In  the  United  States. 
Everyone  wants  a  cure  to  the  production 
problem,  but  everyone  wants  the  cure  to  be 
Imposed  on  someone  else.  If  we  cannot  find 


the  political  win  to  impose  the  costs  upon 
ourselves  in  some  fair  manner,  v/e  simply  will 
not  solve  the  problems  facing  us. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  cure  Is  not  to  be 
found  by  returning  to  the  "good  old  days." 
The  good  old  days  weren't  good  enough  to 
compete  In  today's  world  and  some  very  real 
factors  (the  end  of  cheap  energy,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  shift  from  agriculture  to  In- 
dustry) mean  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  retiim 
to  the  good  old  days  in  any  case. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  develop 
new  Industries  and  new  techniques  of  man- 
aging the  economy  if  it  Is  to  survive  in  the 
future.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  stars  that 
gives  America  a  permanent  right  to  the  num- 
ber one  economy.  It  wasn't  always  that  way 
(American  per  capita  GNP  only  exceeded 
that  of  Great  Britain  around  1900) .  It  Isn't 
now  that  way  (the  U.S.  no  longer  has  the 
world's  highest  per  capita  GNP) .  And  It  may 
never  again  be  that  way. 

SOURCES     OF     THE     PRODUCTIVIT*      DECLINK 

Depending  upon  the  exact  data  set  used. 
American  productivity  has  been  falling 
slightly  (0.2  percent  per  year  according  to  the 
official  productivity  statistics)  or  rising 
slightly  {02  percent  per  year  according  to 
the  National  Income  Accounts)  since  1977. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes,  both  indicate 
that  VS.  productivity  growth  has  effecUvely 
stopped. 

Productivity  often  declines  when  output  la 
falling  (workers  are  not  laid  off  as  fast  as 
output  falls) .  but  the  1977  to  1980  period  was 
not  one  of  falling  output.  Real  output  was 
growing  2  percent  per  year.  As  a  result.  1977- 
80  Is  unique  In  American  economic  history. 
It  Is  the  first  period  with  rising  output  and 
no  productivity  growth. 

TAB  LE  l.-GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTIVITY 

|ln  percent) 


Induttiy 


1948-65    1965-72    1972-77    1977-71 


Agriculture  (Of  estryftsh- 
•fjes  5.0  4.1  1.6  Z.3 

mS::::::::: \\     f«    -\\    -J| 

Construction 3.4  -1.8  -1.4  -»■» 

Nondurable  manufactur-  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

ing 3.3  3.2  3.2  1.9 

Durable  manufacturing.  2.8  2.3  2.5  .2 

TransportMion_ 3.1  2.4  1.9  ~.t 

Communications 5.4  4.5  l>.9  '•» 

electricity,    gas.    uni-  . 

taryservices 6.3  3.«  ^J  -•' 

Wholesale  trade 3.2  4.0  0  -I.Z 

Retailtrade 2.6  l.«  I-*  «•• 

Finance,  insurance,  real  _  _  .  ,  _  ,  - 

estate JO  .8  }-J  -l-« 

Service— 1-2  1-6  l"  ' 

Private  business  eeon-  , 

omy 3.3  2-3  1.8  2 

Note.  All  sectoral  data  come  from  U.S.  Oep»rtmenl  of  Com- 
merce "National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  of  the  United 
states"  Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  vinous  years.  Tables 
6.2andE.ll. 

While  1977-flO  is  historically  unique.  It  Is 
unfortunately  not  a  radical  departure  from 
recent  experience.  It  merely  marks  a  shirt 
into  the  negative  range  after  a  long  period 
of  declining  productivity  growth.  Prom  1948 
to  1965  productivity  grew  3.3  percent  per 
year  using  National  Income  Account  dai^ 
This  was  followed  by  a  2.3  percent  growth 
rate  from  1965  to  1972  and  a  1.8  percent 
growth  rate  from  1972  to  19T7.> 

An  examination  of  a  detaUed  Industrial 
breakdown  does  little  to  mltlgatethe  gloom 
(see  Table  1).  Only  one  industry  (whole- 
sale trade)  had  a  faster  «*«  ^^  ,f  "'^^^^ 
productivity  from  1935  to  1972  than  from 
1948  to  1965  and  only  two  Industries  (com- 
miini-anon-!  an"  f  nan-el  w-re  Rb'e  to  im- 
prove significantly  on  their  1965  to  1972  per- 
forman-e  in  the  19-2  to  1977  period.  In  the 
final  period  only  agriculture  Is  P^'l^B  f.^ 
rapidly  than  it  was  In  the  previous  period. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Where  there  were  no  Industries  with  falling 
jMwluctlTlty  In  the  first  period,  there  were 
six  Industries  with  falling  productivity  In 
the  final  period. 

Since  there  are  large  differences  In  the 
levels  of  productivity  among  industries  (In 
1979  productivity  was  almost  five  times  as 
high  In  finance  as  it  was  in  agriculture), 
shifts  In  the  Industrial  mix  can  have  a  large 
Impact  on  aggregate  productivity  (see  Table 
3) .  National  productivity  Is  enhanced  If  high 
productivity  Industries  are  expanding  or  If 
low  productivity  Industries  are  contracting. 
Conversely,  productivity  Is  reduced  If  low 
productivity  industries  are  growing  or  If 
high  productivity  Industries  are  contrac'.lng. 
ACRi:;i;LTTmE — the  end  of  an  era 

From  1948  to  1965  the  Industrial  mix  was 
shifting  to  enhance  productivity  gains.  In 
1948  agriculture's  productivity  was  Just  40 
percent  of  the  national  average.  Every  work- 
er released  from  agriculture  and  retained  by 
Industry  represented  a  60  percentage  point 
Jump  In  productivity.  And  millions  of  work- 
ers were  released.  From  1948  to  1965,  9.1 
billion  manhours  of  work  (or  8  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  hours  worked  In  the 
entire  private  economy)  left  agriculture  to 
enter  Into  Industrial  employment.  But  this 
process  was  ending  In  the  1965  to  1972  pe- 
riod (only  1.8  billion  man-hours  were  released 
from  agriculture)  and  stopped  entirely  after 


1972  (less  than  0.1  billion  manhours  were 
released).* 

As  agriculture  declined  from  17  to  5  per- 
cent of  all  hours  worked.  It  made  a  major 
contribution  to  aggregate  productivity.  A 
very  low  productivity  Industry  was  getting 
smaller  and  Its  workers  were  being  trans- 
ferred to  Jobs  with  much  higher  productivity. 
But  this  source  of  national  productivity 
growth  had  to  end.  as  It  did  after  1972.  ac- 
counting for  about  10  percent  of  the  ob- 
served drop  In  productivity  growth  between 
the  first  and  fourth  periods  of  time.'* 

But  this  decline  Is  not  reversible.  It  simply 
marks  a  new  stage  in  our  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

A  MYSTERY  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Construction  productivity  hsa  now  been 
falling  continually  since  the  late  1960s. 
Where  It  was  once  above  the  national  aver- 
age, It  Is  now  35  percent  below  the  national 
average  and  falling  at  almost  6  percent  per 
year. 

This  performance  Is  a  major  national  dis- 
aster since  construction  has  two  effects  on 
national  productivity.  First,  It  Is  an  Industry 
In  Its  own  right.  But  second,  and  probably 
more  Important,  It  builds  the  plant  and  In- 
stalls the  equipment  of  every  other  Industry. 
If  construction  becomes  Inefficient  plant  and 

TABLE  2.— LEVELS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTIVITY 


equipment  costs  rise.  Less  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  bought  and  productivity  grows 
more  slowly  In  every  other  Industry. 

If  construction  productivity  had  contin- 
ued to  grow  at  Its  1948-65  pace  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  time,  26  percent  of  the 
decline  In  national  productivity  would  have 
disappeared. 

To  say  that  26  percent  of  the  national 
decline  has  been  Identified,  however.  Is  not 
to  say  that  there  Is  a  cure  for  26  percent  of 
the  problem.  The  decline  In  construction 
productivity  Is  a  major  mystery.  Since  no 
one  knows  what  caused  It,  no  one  knows  how 
to  reverse  It. 

Various  explanations  have  been  advanced 
but  none  of  them  Is  entirely  convincing.  The 
problem  may  even  not  exist,  but  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  statistical  artifact  produced  by  er- 
rors In  the  way  that  output  Is  measured  In 
the  construction  Industry.  Since  construc- 
tion does  not  produce  a  homogeneous  out- 
put. It  Is  difficult  to  measure  how  much  out- 
put Is  being  produced.  Dollar  expenditures 
on  construction  must  be  deflated  by  some 
price  Index  to  yield  real  output.  And  If  some 
government  statistician  Is  overstating  con- 
struction Inflation,  others  will  be  under- 
stating construction  output.  But  If  output  Is 
understated,  productivity  will  also  be  un- 
derstated since  productivity  Is  simply  value 
added  divided  by  hours  of  work. 


Industry 


Output  per  Percent  of  tl)e       Output  per  Percent  of  the 

man-hour  1948  natiora!  man-hour  1979  national 

(1972  dollars)  average   (1972  dollars)  average 


Asriculture,  forestry,  fisheries 

Wining - 

Construction 

Nondurable  niarufaclurini 

Durable  iranufacturing 

Transportation 

Cotnmunications 


J1.48 

40 

6.04 

161 

4.16 

111 

3.44 

92 

4.25 

114 

4  IS 

110 

4.15 

110 

$5.  OS 
10.47 
5.40 
9.05 
8.  CO 
9.00 
20. 7S 


61 
125 

65 
108 

96 
108 
249 


Industry 


Output  per  Percent  of  the       Output  per  Percent  of  the 
mah-hour  1948  national  man-hour  1979  national 

(1972  dollars)  average   (1972  dollars)  average 
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Electricity,  gas.  sanitary  services. 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  tr^de 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate- 
Services 

Average 


S.66 

151 

22.37 

268 

4.51 

121 

9.85 

118 

2.74 

73 

5.32 

64 

15.01 

401 

23.19 

m 

3.58 

96 

5.19 

62 

3.74 


100 


8.35 


100 


Note-  All  sectoral  data  cone  fron  U.S.  Deparlmant  of  Coimisrca,  "Mationil  Ia:3-n5  an!  Proluct  AcMjnls  of  fie  Unite!  States"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  various  years.  Tables 
6.2  and  6.11. 


Some  pieces  of  evidence  point  In  this  di- 
rection. FYom  1954  to  1977  construction  out- 
put Is  thought  to  be  up  J; 8  percent  but  the 
use  of  construction  materials  (steel,  con- 
crete) rose  133  percent.^  Can  1977  buildings 
really  take  twice  as  many  materials  as  1954 
buildings?  Maybe,  but  hardly  likely.  On  the 
other  band,  the  government  makes  extensive 
use  of  private  Indexes  of  construction  costs 
in  calculating  its  own  price  Index.  If  the  gov- 
ernment estimates  are  wrong  then  major 
builders,  such  as  the  Turner  Construction 
Company,  and  major  users  of  construction, 
such  as  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
do  not  really  know  what  It  costs  them  to 
build. 

Alternatively,  construction  productivity 
may  have  gotten  bogged  down  in  the  fights 
over  nuclear  generating  plants  or  a  shift 
from  building  simple  Interstate  highways 
across  the  wide-open  spaces  of  Kansas  to 
building  the  inner-city  highways  with  their 
millions  of  wires  and  pipes  to  be  moved  be- 
fore construction  can  even  begin.  Or  con- 
struction workers  may  simply  be  lazy  and 
doing  less  work  per  hour  than  their  fathers. 

While  there  Is  no  doubt  that  construction 
Is  a  major  part  of  the  national  slowdown  in 
productivity  growth,  there  are  a  great  many 
doubts  as  to  what  can  be  done  about  It. 

A  GEOLOGICAL  BLOW  IN  MINING 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  in  mining  pro- 
ductivity are  as  clear  as  those  In  construc- 
tion are  mysterious.  Mining  productivity  in 
1979  was  only  72  percent  of  what  it  was  in 
1972.  but  there  Is  a  simple  explanation. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  answer 
Is  found  in  oil — the  major  mineral  "mined" 
In  the  United  States.  America  has  simply 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


reached  a  state  of  geological  depletion.  Pro- 
duction is  falling  in  old  oil  wells  and  new 
wells  yield  less  oil  per  well  drilled.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  simply  takes  more  hours  of  work 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  oil.  And  this  geological 
fact  of  life  explains  about  80  percent  of  the 
decline  in  mining  productivity. 

The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  other  minerals  mined  in 
the  United  States.  Here  environmental  pro- 
tection and  occupational  safety  probably 
play  the  ma.'or  role — there  is  little  evidence 
of  rapid  depletion.  If  open  pit  mines  have  to 
be  filled  and  the  land  restored  to  Its  natural 
contours,  more  hours  of  work  are  required  to 
mine  a  ton  of  coal.  If  better  ventilation  and 
more  tunnel  supports  are  required  to  pro- 
tect underground  miners,  more  hours  of 
work  are  necessary  to  mine  a  ton  of  copper. 

While  mining  explains  another  10  percent 
of  the  national  productivity  decline,  only 
about  one-fifth  of  this  decline  is  controlla- 
ble. The  rest  is  a  geological  blow  from  mother 
nature. 

FALLING  DEMAND  IN  mLITIES 

Productivity  growth  In  electrical  and  gas 
utilities  declined  from  plus  6.3  percent  In 
the  first  period  of  time  to  minus  0.9  percent 
in  the  past  period  of  time. 

Here  again  there  is  an  easy  explanation 
but  no  easy  solution.  Utilities  employ  most 
of  their  workers  In  maintaining  their  distri- 
bution network.  Relatively  few  are  employed 
producing  gas  or  electricity.  In  periods  of 
time  when  average  household  consumption  is 
going  up  very  rapidly,  productivity  rises  dra- 
matically. Output  Is  up  but  more  workers 
do  not  have  to  be  employed  since  the  extra 
output  can  be  distributed  through  the  exist- 
ing distribution  network.  But  when  house- 
hold consumption  falls,  productivity  falls. 
Less  output  Is  being  produced  but  the  same 


work  force  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  dis- 
tribution network. 

Utility  productivity  Is  a  simple  direct  func- 
tion of  the  rate  of  growth  of  output.  Tf  out- 
put grows  rapidly,  as  It  did  from  1918  to  1965, 
productivity  grows  rapidly.  If  output  falls,  as 
it  did  from  1977  to  1979,  productivity  falls. 

Although  utilities  explain  another  10  per- 
cent of  the  national  productivity  decline,  this 
part  of  the  decline  Is  in  a  class  with  oil  de- 
pletion and  agriculture  when  It  comes  to 
remedies.  If  energy  prices  rise  rapidly,  energy 
consumption  will  fall — it  is  even  a  national 
policy  to  make  It  fall.  But  If  consumption 
falls  or  slows  down,  productivity  must  fall  or 
slow  down  with  It. 

Together  mining  and  utilities  represent 
the  direct  "energy"  blow  to  productivitv.  The 
decline  In  oil  productivity  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  energy  prices  are  up  and  higher 
energy  prices  lead  to  lower  utility  productiv- 
ity. When  these  direct  effects  are  added  to  the 
indirect  effects  of  havine  to  devo'e  invest- 
ment funds  to  saving  energy  rather  than 
raising  labor  productivity  (see  belov.'),  energy 
problems  probably  explain  about  25  percent 
of  the  productivity  decline. 

services:    BRAKING  PRODTICTIVITT 

Services  are  the  mirror  image  of  agricul- 
ture. In  terms  of  employment,  agriculture 
was  a  rapidly  declining  low-productivity  In- 
dxistry.  Tn  terms  of  employment,  services  are 
a  rapidly  growing  low-employment  produc- 
tivity Industry.  Whereas  movement  out  of 
agriculture  was  enhancing  productivity 
grow'h,  movement  Into  sjrvlces  is  dampen- 
ing It. 

Services  growth  has  been  braking  produc- 
tivity growth  since  World  War  II.  But  the 
brakes  have  been  gradually  tightening  as 
service  productivity  falls  relative  to  the  na- 
tional average.  In  1948  service  productivity 


was  96  percent  of  the  national  average.  Mov- 
ing a  worker  Into  services  only  lowered  pro- 
ductivity 4  percentage  points.  But  by  1979 
service  productivity  had  fallen  to  62  percent 
of  the  national  average.  Every  worker  moved 
Into  services  represented  a  38  percent  decline 
In  aggregate  productivity. 

Prom  1972  to  1979  services  absorbed  33  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  hours  of  work  added  to  the 
private  economy.  Of  these  6.8  bUllon  hours  of 
work  42  percent  went  Into  health  care, 
largely  Into  nursing  homes,  and  29  percent 
went  Into  business  services  (lawyers,  ac- 
countants, consultants) . 

Our  economy  also  added  thousands  of 
workers  In  occupations  such  as  security 
guards.  From  1972  to  1979  an  extra  167,000 
private  security  guards  have  been  added  to 
the  economy,  but  security  guards  are  pure 
negative  productivity.  They  guard  existing 
output  and  so  add  to  hours  of  work,  but  they 
do  not  produce  any  new  output  and  so  add 
nothing  to  output.  The  result:  declining 
productivity. 

If  services  employment  had  not  grown 
relative  to  the  rest  of  the  economy,  about  5 
percent  of  the  observed  decline  in  national 
productivity  would  have  disappeared.  If  serv- 
ice productivity  had  also  grown  In  pace  with 
the  national  average,  another  8  percent  of 
the  national  decline  disappears.  As  a  result 
services  account  for  about  13  percent  of  the 
national  decline. 

But  the  problem  of  nursing  homes,  law- 
yers, and  security  guards  Illustrates  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  service  productivity. 
Bathing  and  feeding  old  people  may  be  a 
low-product Ivlty  occupation,  but  each  of  us 
wants  to  be  bathed  and  fed  when  old.  Law- 
yers may  be  a  drag  on  productivity,  but  we 
are  all  using  them  In  Increasing  numbers. 
Productivity  statistics  do  not  care  whether 
you  or  some  thief  has  your  new  stereo,  but 
you  care. 

INFLATION,  THE  BABY  BOOM,  AND  CAPITAL 

INVESTMENT 

Particular  problems  In  agriculture,  con- 
struction, mining  utilities  and  services  ex- 
plain about  69  percent  of  the  productivity 
decline  between  "the  first  and  fourth  periods 
of  time.  Most  of  the  remaining  31  percent  of 
the  decline  can  be  traced  to  the  interaction 
of  two  other  factors — the  macro-economic 
policies  used  to  fight  Inflation  and  the  baby 
boom. 

The  amount  of  equipment  per  worker — 
the  capital-labor  ratio — is  one  of  the  key  In- 
gredients in  productivity  growth.  With  more 
equipment,  workers  can  produce  more  out- 
put per  hour,  but  new  capital  Is  also  a  car- 
rier of  new  technologies.  To  put  new.  more 
productive  technologies  to  work,  workers 
must  be  provided  with  the  new  equipment 
that  embodies  those  new  technologies.  With- 
out new  physical  capital  It  Is  Impossible  to 
translate  new  knowledge  Into  new  output. 

In  the  United  States  the  capital-labor  ratio 
grew  at  2.8  percent  per  year  from  1948  to 
1965,  accelerated  to  3.2  percent  per  year  from 
1965  to  1972,  and  then  plunged  to  1.4  percent 
per  year  from  1972  to  1978.  And  In  1978  the 
capital-labor  ratio  actually  fell  1.3  percent.' 
But  the  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  the 
capital -labor  ratio  did  not  occxir  because 
Americans  were  investing  less.  Prom  1948  to 
1965  Americans  invested  9.5  percent  of  the 
GNP  in  private  plant  and  equipment.  But  In 
the  period  from  1977  to  1980,  while  produc- 
tivity was  stagnant,  they  Invested  11.3  per- 
cent of  GNP.'  The  capital  stock  was  actually 
growing  slightly  faster  In  the  1972-78  period 
than  in  the  1948-65  period  (3.4  versus  3.3  per- 
cent ,  but  the  labor  force  was  prowlng  much 
faster  as  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom 
entered  the  working  ages. 

The  growth  In  hours  worked  gradually  ac- 
celerated from  a  0.4  percent  per  year  rate  In 
the  1948-e5  period  to  4.4  percent  per  year  In 
the  1977-79  period.  With  an  eleven-fold  In- 
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crease  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  private 
labor  force  and  only  a  slight  Increase  in  plant 
and  equipment  Investment,  simple  algebra 
requires  a  sharp  slowdown  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  capital-labor  ratio. 

The  problem  was  nicely  Illustrated  In  1978. 
Americans  Invested  10.4  percent  of  their  QNP 
In  plant  and  equipment.  The  capital  stock 
rose  3.4  percent.  But  hours  of  work  rose  4.8 
percent  and  the  capital -labor  ratio  fell  1.3 
percent.  When  the  capital  stock  data  for 
1979  are  available,  it  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
hibit an  even  larger  reduction  In  the  cap- 
ital-labor ratio.  The  baby  boom  effects  will, 
of  course,  be  much  less  by  the  mid  and  late 
1980s. 

Pollution  and  energy  problems  may  also  be 
compounding  the  baby  l)oom  effect.  To  the 
extent  that  capital  investment  Is  used  to 
control  pollution  or  cut  energy  usage,  there 
Is  less  Investment  available  to  be  used  to 
raise  productivity.  No  hard  estimates  exist 
to  Indicate  how  much  of  our  plant  and  equip- 
ment Investment  has  gone  Into  energy  sav- 
ings since  1972,  but  about  5  percent  of  our 
plant  and  equipment  investment  has  gone 
Into  pollution  controls.* 

If  pollution  and  energy  expenditures  were 
excluded  from  capital  investment,  the  slow- 
down in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  capital- 
labor  ratio  would  be  even  sharper.  But  even 
without  considering  the  Investment  drained 
off  to  fight  pollution  and  cut  energy  usage, 
the  observed  slowdown  In  the  growth  of 
equipment  per  worker  explains  atxjut  20  per- 
cent of  the  productivity  growth  decline.  If 
pollution,  energy,  and  the  role  of  capital  In 
carrying  new  technologies  are  considered, 
capital  plays  an  even  more  Important  role  In 
the  productivity  decline  than  this  20  percent 
Indicates. 

But  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  capital- 
labor  ratio  would  have  required  Americans  to 
Invest  a  much  larger  fraction  of  their  QNP  In 
plant  and  equipment.  There  Is  less  equip- 
ment per  worker  not  because  Americans  are 
Investing  less,  but  because  there  are  many 
more  Americans  In  the  labor  force.  But  less 
consumption  Is  the  necessary  converse  of 
more  Investment.  And  less  consumption  In- 
evitably means  a  sharp  reduction  In  stand- 
ards of  living  until  the  baby  boom  has  bsen 
equipped  with  capital,  until  pollution  has 
been  brought  under  control,  imtll  energy 
usage  has  been  reduced  to  levels  appropriate 
to  the  price  of  energy,  and  until  America  has 
caught  up  with  the  new  technologies  em- 
ployed by  our  international  competitors.  And 
if  the  baby  boom  wants  housing,  even  greater 
cuts  will  have  to  be  made  In  the  forms  of 
consumption. 

But  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
slowdown  In  the  growth  of  the  capital-labor 
ratio  was  not  irrational  or  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  perfectly  rational  response  to  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  Firms  Invest  to  raise  the  capital - 
labor  ratio  when  It  Is  profitable  to  do  so. 
When  the  cost  of  capital  falls  relative  to  the 
price  of  labor,  firms  find  It  cheaper  to  raise 
production  by  Investing  In  capital  than  by 
hiring  more  workers.  The  result  Is  a  rising 
capital-labor  ratio.  But  when  capital  becomes 
more  expensive  relative  to  workers,  firms  find 
it  cheaper  to  raise  production  by  hiring  more 
workers  and  the  capital-labor  ratio  falls. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
productivity,  economic  signals  have  been 
calling  for  a  slowdown  or  reduction  in  the 
capital-labor  ratio.  Looking  Just  at  the  pur- 
chase price  of  new  capital  equipment  rela- 
tive to  the  compensation  (wages  plus  fringe 
benefits)  of  labor,  the  prlre  of  capital  was 
falling  2.7  percent  per  year  relative  to  the 
price  of  labor  from  1948  to  1965.'  But  from 
1972  to  1979  the  relative  pric?  of  capital  was 
only  falling  at  a  rate  of  0.6  percent  per  year 
(see  Table  3) . 

The  purchase  price  of  new  capital  equip- 
ment Is  also  only  part  of  the  total  costs  of 
capital.  Energy  Is  reoulred  to  run  capital 
equipment  and  the  price  of  energy  becomes 
part  of  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  and  using 


capital.  If  energy  costs  are  included,  capital 
became  cheaper  relative  to  labor  at  the  rate 
of  2.9  percent  per  year  from  1948  to  1965 
(enercy  prices  were  falling) .'»  But  from  1972 
to  1979,  the  situation  had  reversed  Itself.  En- 
ergy prices  were  rising  and  the  costs  of  cap- 
ital rose  relative  to  that  of  labor  at  the  rate 
of  3.1  percent  per  year. 

If  financing  charges — ^the  Interest  that 
must  be  paia  to  borrow  the  money  neces- 
sary to  buy  the  capital  equipment — are  in- 
cluded along  with  energy  and  purchase  price, 
the  turnaround  Is  even  more  dramatic.  While 
total  capital  costs  fell  1.1  percent  per  year 
relatiye  to  total  labor  costs  in  the  first  pe- 
riod, total  capital  costs  rose  6.8  percent  per 
year  relative  to  total  labor  costs  after  1972. 
Given  such  a  sharp  shift  In  the  movement 
of  relative  priC2S,  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
there  was  a  sharp  slowdown  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  capital-labor  ratio.  Businesses 
were  doing  exactly  what  economic  incentives 
were  demanding.  But,  regardless  of  the  catiM. 
a  more  slowly  gr&wlng  capital-labor  ratio  in- 
evitably leads  to  lower  productivity  growth. 
While  Investment  has  not  fallen,  there  is 
an  easy  explanation  for  why  It  did  not  rise 
faster  than  It  did.  America  has  attempted  to 
stop  inflation  with  slow  growth  and  tight 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Whatever  their 
success  In  sLopplnf;  Inflation,  thes3  policies 
retard  investment  in  a  number  of  ways. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  tight  monetary 
policies  raise  Interest  rates  and  directly  In- 
crease the  cost  of  capital.  Corporate  bond 
rates  have  gone  from  3'/2  percent  In  the 
I9''i0s  to  close  to  20  percent  in  1982.  When 
capital  costs.  Including  Interest  costs,  rise, 
firms  Invest  less. 


TABLE  3.-GR0WTH   IN  THE  PRICE  OF  LABOR  VIS-A-VIS 
CAPITAL 

lAnnual  rate  of  change  in  relative  prices,  in  percent) 

Price  of  labor 

Purchasee 

pi  ice  plus 

energy  costs 

plus  interest 

costs 


Year 


Purchase  Purchase 

price  of  price  plus 

capital      energy  costs 


1918-65 

1965-72 

1972-79 


-1-2.7 
-H.6 


-f2  9 
-J-l.B 
-3.1 


11:1 

-S.3 


Note:  These  figures  are  calculated  using  the  National  Ac- 
counts implicit  price  deflator  for  nonresidenfal  plant  and 
equipment  investment  and  the  National  Income  AccounU 
estimate  of  compens  tion  per  full  time  equivalent  employee. 
The  PPL  index  lor  industrial  energy  was  used  \v  energy 
prices  and  the  interest  rate  used  was  the  Baa  corporate  bona 
rate. 

But  deflation  also  means  recessions,  fall- 
ing production,  and  idle  capital  capacity. 
Why  should  firms  Invest  In  more  capital 
capacity  when  they  already  have  vast 
amounts  of  Idle  capital  capacity?  They 
s*aouldn't  and  very  few  do.  The  result  is  less 
capital  per  worker. 

While  rising  interest  rates  Increase  the  coet 
of  capital  during  recessions,  recessions  are 
supposed  to  stop  Infiation  by  retarding  wage 
increases.  With  high  unempolyment,  union 
workers  cannot  demand  high  v/age  'ncreases. 
With  surplus  labor  available,  nonunion  em- 
ployers have  no  Incentive  to  give  wage  In- 
creases. But  to  the  extent  that  this  antl- 
inflatlon  policy  succeeds.  It  lowers  the  rela- 
tive price  of  labor.  With  capital  rising  In 
relative  price  and  labor  falling  In  relative 
price,  firms  have  every  Incentive  to  Invest 
less.  While  the  baby  boom  would  have  kept 
wages  from  rising  relative  to  capital  costs 
es  fast  m  the  1970s  as  they  did  In  the  1950s, 
anti-lnfiatlonary  policies  exacerbated  the 
problem. 

In  addition,  recessions  and  higher  unem- 
ployment have  a  direct  Impact  on  produc- 
tivity. In  our  mythology,  recessions  ca»ise 
firms  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  Improve 
productivity.    Since    they    cannot    Increaee 
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sales,  they  focus  on  cutting  costs.  WhUe 
some  of  this  effect  undoubtedly  exists,  the 
basic  Impact  of  recessions  is  very  different. 

When  output  falls,  ttrms  cannot  or  do  not 
Are  overhead  labor  (managers,  sales  or  de- 
sign staffs,  researchers)  es  fast  as  output 
falls.  Skilled  workers  also  are  kept  on  the 
payroll  long  after  they  are  needed  because 
firms  worry  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  hire 
them  back  in  the  ne:;t  boom.  Add  to  this 
the  costs  of  massive  firings  (morale  prob- 
lems, severance  costs,  psychological  distress 
for  both  flrer  and  flree)  and  It  Is  easy  to 
understand  why  labor  Is  not  fired  as  fast  aa 
output  falls. 

Productivity  grows  most  rapidly  when  cut- 
put  Is  growing  rapidly.  All  of  the  preceding 
factors  are  reversed.  Workers  who  have  been 
kept  on  the  payroll  are  put  back  to  work. 
Production  goes  up  without  hiring  more 
labor,  but  labor  shortages  also  Induce  new 
efforts  to  find  more  productive,  capital  In- 
tensive methods  of  production.  Wages  are 
rising  and  labor  Is  hard  to  find.  Part  of  the 
reason  that  Japanese  and  German  produc- 
tivity has  grown  more  rapidly  than  ours  since 
World  War  II  Is  that  firms  In  these  two 
countries  have  had  to  operate  In  a  world  of 
perpetual  labor  shortages. 

Adequate  capital  Investment  cannot  be 
separated  from  macro-economic  policies.  Re- 
gardless of  the  tax  Incentives  provided.  In- 
vestment only  takes  place  In  an  atmosphere 
of  economic  growth.  If  the  nation  deliberate- 
ly Interrupts  economic  growth  to  stop  In- 
flation. It  will  inevitably  stop  Investment. 

SOLUTIONS 

Productivity  Is  like  a  gold  mine.  Every  vein 
of  ore.  no  matter  how  rich  Initially,  eventu- 
ally peters  out.  If  the  same  amount  of  gold 
Is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  mine,  new  veins 
of  ore  must  be  perpetually  found.  Many  of 
the  traditional  veins  of  American  produc- 
tivity gains  have  petered  out.  Large  amounts 
of  labor  will  never  again  be  shifted  out  of 
agriculture.  Mining  productivity  Is  going  to 
continue  to  fall  In  oil-well  drilling— more 
hours  of  work  will  be  needed  to  find  a  barrel 
of  oil.  Utility  productivity  Is  not  going  to 
resume  Its  rapid  growth  so  long  as  energy 
prices  are  rising  relative  to  incomes.  Many 
of  the  sources  of  the  slowdown  in  produc- 
tivity growth  are  now  curable,  but  must  be 
offset  with  new  sources  of  productivity  gains. 

As  the  previous  analysis  Indicated,  govern- 
ment played  a  limited  role  In  the  produc- 
tivity slowdown.  Most  of  it  can  be  traced  to 
other  factors.  Just  as  government  was  only 
part  of  the  problem,  so  will  It  only  be  part  of 
the  solution.  If  the  productivity  problem  is 
left  to  actions  In  Washington,  D.C..  it  will 
not  be  solved.  Everyone  has  contributed  to 
the  productivity  problem  and  everyone  will 
have  to  change  habitual  patterns  of  action 
to  cure  the  productivity  problem. 

Many  of  the  needed  changes  will  have  to 
occur  within  private  industry.  The  Japanese 
make  a  distinction  between  what  they  call 
"hard"  and  "soft"  productivity  gains.  Hard 
productivity  gains  are  those  brought  about 
by  more  Investment  or  more  research  and  de- 
velopment. Soft  productivity  gains  are  those 
brought  about  by  a  better  motivated  work 
force  willing  to  act  to  raise  productivity.  Soft 
productivity  Is  an  Important  part  of  our 
competitors'  success.  American  firms  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  technique  for 
getting  a  work  force  that  Is  as  well  motivated 
and  trained  as  their  Japanese  competitors. 
Japanese  tax  laws  and  rules  and  regulations 
are  always  going  to  be  as  good  as  ours. 
Ours  can  be  improved,  but  that  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  productivity  problem  by  Itself. 

The  solutions  that  are  suggested  In  the 
rest  of  this  paper  focus  on  public  actions, 
since  society  can  only  Improve  the  public 
framework  within  which  private  actions  are 
taken.  These  suggestions  will  not  cure  the 
productivity  problem.  They  will  only  make  it 


possible  for  the  private  sector  to  cure  the 
productivity  problem.  In  the  end,  quality- 
control  circles  may  prove  to  be  more  Im- 
portant than  tax  laws. 

CTTTTING   CONSUMPTION   TO   STIMULATE 
INVESTMENT 

Since  many  of  the  causes  of  the  produc- 
tivity problem  are  not  re.erslble,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  has  quite  naturally  fo- 
cused on  Investment.  Jf  Investment  could  be 
made  to  grow  more  rapidly,  more  investment 
would  offset  other  negative  factors  and  lead 
to  a  higher  rate  of  growth  of  productivity. 
Every  extra  1  percent  of  the  GNP  devoted 
to  plant  and  equipment  investment  raises 
the  growth  of  productivity  by  approximately 
0.2  percentage  points."  And  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  investment  allows  the  country 
to  use  new  technologies,  the  gains  may  be 
even  greater. 

Technically,  It  Is  easy  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment. If  the  tax  system  were  bla-red  In  favor 
of  capital  Investment — principally  by  elimi- 
nating the  corporate  Income  tax — and  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  were  operated  to  pro- 
mote growth,  low  Interest  rates  and  consist- 
ent economic  expansion,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  Investment  would  rise. 

But  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  bias 
the  tax  system  in  favor  of  capital,  the  tax 
system  has  to  be  biased  against  consump- 
tion. To  pay  for  massive  Investment  tax  cuts, 
consumption  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised 
unless  the  revenue  could  he  found  by  cutting 
defense  or  further  cuts  in  social  programs. 
Neither  course,  however,  is  likely  or  desirable. 

To  raise  productivity  and  become  more 
competitive  in  International  markets,  Amer- 
ican savings  rates  must  rise.  It  simply  Isn't 
possible  to  survive  as  a  major  Industrial 
power  with  Americans  saving  5  percent  of 
their  personal  Income  while  Germans  save  14 
percent  and  Japanese  save  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  their  incomes. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  long-run 
strategy  should  be  to  shift  the  American  tax 
structure  toward  a  system  of  progressive 
consumption  taxes.  There  are  essentially 
three  elements  to  such  a  shift.  The  tax 
deductibility  of  consumer  and  mortgage 
credit  should  be  limited  and  gradually  phased 
out  of  the  system.  The  present  progressive 
federal  Income  tax  should  be  replaced  with 
a  progressive  consumption  tax.  And  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  and  the  Social  Security  tax 
should  be  replaced  with  a  progressive  Value 
Added  Tax. 

By  allowing  the  tax  deductibility  of  con- 
sumer and  mortgage  Interest,  American  tax 
laws  encourage  consumption.  The  country 
must  now  encourage  savings  rather  than  con- 
sumption. This  means  eliminating  the  tax- 
deductlblUty  of  consumer  loans  and  limit- 
ing the  tax  deductibility  of  mortgage  interest. 
Mortgage  interest  deductions  should  be 
limited  to  one  house  (society  has  no  Interest 
in  subsidizing  the  ownership  of  second 
homes)  and  there  shou'd  be  an  upper  limit 
on  the  amount  of  interest  that  can  be 
deducted.  There  is  no  magic  line  where  this 
limit  should  be  drawn,  but  the  limit  should 
be  set  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  median 
home.  Mortgage  interest  might  only  be  tax 
deductible  up  to  loans  that  were  twice  the 
median  mortgage  loan. 

The  progressive  federal  Income  tax  can 
easily  be  made  into  a  progressive  consump- 
tion tax  by  allowing  unlimited  Keogh  and 
IRA  accounts.  Individuals  should  be  allowed 
to  deposit  money  in  tax-free  savings  accounts 
for  any  purpose  and  for  any  period  of  time. 
But  whenever  they  withdraw  money  from 
these  accounts  they  would  pay  taxes.  Thus  a 
$50,000  family  that  saved  $5,000  would 
owe  taxes  on  its  consumption — $45,000.  If 
the  same  family  withdrew  $5,000  from  its 
savings   accounts   It   would   owe   taxes   on 
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$55,000 — Its  consumption.  Savings  would  be 
rewarded;    consumption   penalized. 

President  Reagan's  tax  cuts  are  highly  in- 
elBclent  when  it  comes  to  stimulating  saving. 
If  Americans  continue  to  save  5  percent  of 
their  income,  as  they  have  been  doing  in 
recent  years,  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  will  only 
be  5  percent  efficient — savings  will  go  up  5 
cents  for  every  $1  cut  in  federal  tax  revenue. 
In  contrast,  unlimited  Keoghs  or  IRA  ac- 
counts would  be  highly  efficient.  A  taxpayer 
at  the  50  percent  bracket  would  have  to  save 
$2  to  get  a  $1  benefit  In  lower  tax  payments — 
and  that  benefit  only  represents  a  tax  post- 
ponement. To  get  savings  up,  the  rich  do  not 
need  to  be  made  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

By  combining  an  income  tax  credit  with  a 
Value  Added  Tax,  It  Is  possible  to  construct 
a  progressive  Value  Add.2d  Tax.  Suppose  the 
enactment  of  a  10  percent  Value  Added  Tax 
and  a  $1,000  Income  tax  credit.  A  family 
spending  $10,000  would  pay  $1,000  in  value 
a<id-;d  taxes  as  It  spends  Its  $10,000,  but  get 
the  51,000  back  in  the  form  of  an  income  tax 
credit.  The  $20,000  family  would  pay  $2,000, 
get  $1,000  back  and  be  a  net  taxpayer  of 
$1,000.  The  $30,000  family  would  pay  $2,000 
net  and  so  on  up  the  Income  ladder. 

The  revenue  from  the  Value  Added  Tax 
should  be  used  to  finish  eliminating  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  (by  1990  it  will  for  all 
praotical  purposes  cease  to  exist  because  of 
the  depreciation  laws  adopted  In  1981)  and 
to  eliminate  the  Social  Security  tax.  The  cor- 
porate income  tax  should  be  eliminated  to 
stimulate  Investment  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tortions that  will  emerge  from  the  1981  tax 
revisions.  The  Congress  essentially  adopted 
in  1981  a  Ijackdoor  elimination  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  law.  But  by  eliminating 
the  tax  with  accelerated  depreciation,  they 
cho^e  to  eliminate  the  tax  for  capital-inten- 
sive corporations  while  retaining  It  for  labor- 
Intensive  firms.  This  creates  a  tremendous 
tax  Incentive  to  merge  capital  and  labor- 
intensive  firms.  But  there  Is  every  reason  to 
bellove  that  tax-Induced  mergers  will  harm 
the  operational  efficiency  of  the  economy. 
They  need  to  be  prevented.  But  they  can  be 
prevented  only  by  eliminating  the  corporate 
tax  for  everyone — ^nof  'ust  the  capital-inten- 
sive firms. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  replacing 
the  Social  Security  tax.  It  is  a  tax  on  earnings 
and  work.  In  the  context  of  supply-side  In- 
centives for  Investment,  similar  incentives 
should  be  given  for  work  and  human  capital 
Investment.  With  the  elimination  of  the  cor- 
porate income  tax,  the  Social  Security  tax 
represents  a  tremendous  distortion  of  rela- 
tive prices.  By  1986,  a  14.3  percent  tax  will  be 
levied  on  the  first  $46,000  of  earnings.  This 
raises  the  price  of  labor  relative  to  the  price 
of  capital  and  tells  firms  to  fire  workers  and 
buy  equipment.  Hardly  a  message  that  any 
society  wishes  to  give.  The  payroll  tax  places 
much  more  of  a  burden  on  the  poor  than  a 
progressive  Value  Added  Tax.  The  Value 
Added  Tax  encourages  workers  to  save.  Work- 
ers get  their  Social  Security  benefits  cheaper 
If  they  save.  The  VAT  Is  also  a  vehicle  that 
could  be  used  to  generate  a  surplus  In  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  to  fund  current 
benefits,  prepare  for  the  retirement  of  the 
baby  boom  generation  In  2012.  and  raise 
national  savings. 

To  Introduce  the  tax  without  an  inflation- 
ary shock,  however.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
purge  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  Indirect 
business  taxes  so  that  the  adoption  of  a 
Value  Added  Tax  does  not  increass  inflation 
by  raising  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and, 
hence.  Indexed  wages.  Mrs.  Thatcher  did  not 
do  this  in  Great  Britain  and  essentially  dou- 
bled the  rate  of  Inflation  when  she  Increased 
the  Value  Added  Tax. 

DUTERENT    MONETART    POLICIES 

The  United  States  will  have  to  fight  Infia- 
tion  with  something  other  than  tight  mone- 
tary policies  and  slow  economic  growth  If 
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racld  productivity  growth  Is  to  resume.  New 
te^nologies  and  investments  will  not  be  put 
in  place  rapidly  with  high  Interest  rates  and 
stagnant  markets. 

If  the  tax  system  were  shifted  toward  a 
structure  of  progressive  consumption  taxes 
and  used  to  run  a  surplus  in  the  government 
budget,  budgetary  policies  could  play  a  major 
role  m  lowering  interest  rates  by  raising  the 
supply  of  savings.  A  budgetary  surplus  Is  also 
the  fairest  way  to  raise  the  national  savings 
rate.  Governments  can  and  should  play  a 
major  role  In  raising  savings. 

The  current  Reagan  strategy  Is  tight  mone- 
tary policies  (high  interest  rates)  and  easy 
fiscal  policies  (big  deficits).  Given  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  United  States,  the  strategy 
could  be  exactly  the  reverse— low  interest 
rates  and  large  surpluses  to  raise  national 
savings. 

A  NATIONAL  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

But  Investment  problems  go  beyond  those 
of  simply  raising  the  fraction  of  the  GNP 
devoted  to  plant  and  equipment  investment. 
Other  countries  not  only  invest  more;  they 
have  a  more  systematic  method  of  moving 
funds  into  new  growth  areas.  The  Japanese 
operate  through  MITI,  the  Ministry  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  and  the  Bank  of  Japan.  The 
French  and  Germans  have  a  much  more 
Important  investment-banking  sector  that  Is 
often  backed  by  government.  In  each  case, 
the  aim  is  to  direct  capital  into  new  growth 
areas — sunrise  Indtistries. 

To  compete  in  world  markets  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  have  to  develop  some 
equivalent  Institutions.  What  It  needs  is  the 
national  equivalent  of  the  corporate  finance 
committee.  As  In  any  corporation,  this  com- 
mittee would  not  seek  to  plan  the  economy, 
but  to  direct  some  of  the  economy's  invest- 
ment funds  Into  new  growth  areas. 

Consider  the  semiconductor  industry — an 
Industry  pioneered  in  America.  This  Industry 
is  In  the  process  of  shifting  to  much  larger 
and  more  capital-intensive  techniques  of 
operation.  In  an  economy  such  as  the  United 
States,  where  industries  operate  with  low 
debt-to-equity  ratios  and  depend  upon  ro- 
talned  earnings  to  fuel  investment,  the  shift 
to  the  new  production  processes  occurs  at  a 
pace  that  Is  limited  by  current  profits. 

But  the  Japanese  are  entering  this  Industry 
with  massive  amounts  of  debt  capital  ulti- 
mately lent  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Their  aim 
Is  to  Jump  directly  Into  large  scale,  capital- 
intensive  techniques  of  production;  proceed 
rapidly  down  the  learning  curve:  sell  at  prices 
lower  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
and  capture  most.  If  not  all,  of  the  market. 
If  American  Indtistry  limits  Its  investments 
to  those  that  can  be  financed  by  retained 
earnings,  we  will  simply  be  driven  out  of  the 
semiconductor  Industry. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  pretend- 
ing that  it  does  not  exist.  U.S.  Industry  sim- 
ply will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  modern 
world  of  International  trade  without  changes 
In  the  ways  that  It  has  traditionally  operated. 
With  perpetually  falling  exchange  rates. 
Americans  will  always  be  able  to  export.  But 
falling  exchange  rates  do  not  preserve  our 
ability  to  compete  as  equals.  If  we  choose  to 
compete  with  low  productivity  and  falling 
exchange  rates,  we  are  deliberately  allowing 
our  standard  of  living  to  fall  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  Industrialized  world.  We  may  also 
lose  our  comparative  advantage  In  high- 
technology  products  and  essentially  become 
an  exporter  only  of  raw  materials  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

Maybe  America  would  be  better  off  If  no 
government  engaged  In  Investment  banVlng, 
but  other  governments  do.  And  American 
firms  have  to  compete  with  foreign  firms  that 
are  backed  by  Investment  facilities  that  new 
small  American  firms  do  not  have.  Unless  a 
country  Is  able  to  take  advantage  of  product 
innovations  and  develo-?  new  large-scale  sun- 
rise manufacturing  Industries  to  replace  Its 


old  large-scale  sunset  industries.  It  does  very 
little  good  to  develop  a  product  first. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  changes  In  the 
banking  laws  governing  private  banks  If  the 
U.S.  Is  to  compete.  Many  of  the  restrictions 
placed  on  banks— stopping  branch  banking, 
separating  commercial  and  Investment  bank- 
ing, limiting  S&Ls  to  home  mortgages,  pre- 
venting lenders  from  placing  representatives 
on  boards  of  directors  of  the  firms  to  which 
they  lend— will  have  to  be  removed.  What- 
ever the  relevance  of  these  laws  In  the  past — 
most  of  them  were  passed  In  the  1930s — they 
are  simply  irrelevant  and  harmful  In  the  In- 
ternational competition  of  the  1980s.  All  of 
them  lead  to  a  reluctance  to  provide  debt 
capital  for  the  expansion  of  industrial  In- 
vestment. 

Many  observers  have  criticized  the  Idea  of  a 
national  corporate  Investment  committee  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  be  used  to  prop  up 
old  sunset  Industries  that  are  better  left  to 
die  rather  than  to  help  new  simrlse  Indtis- 
trles.  No  doubt  there  Is  a  real  danger.  Yet  If 
this  criticism  is  taken  seriously,  the  conclu- 
sion Is  incredible  pessimism  about  the  ability 
of  Americans  to  compete  and  adjust  to  new 
economic  facts  of  life.  The  critic  is  saying 
that  the  country  cannot  compete  In  Interna- 
tional markets  as  they  are  now  organized,  and 
that  America  Is  so  incompetent  that  It  can- 
not reorganize  itself  to  compete.  Maybe  th's 
Is  a  correct  dlacnosls.  but  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  accept  such  a  diagnosis  without  trying  to 
overcome  the  real  difficulties  In  the  way  of 
an  efficient  Industrial  policy. 

The  problem  Is  also  not  as  difficult  as  It  Is 
made  out  to  be.  Obviously  no  one  can  pick 
the  Industries  that  will  be  America's  sunrise 
Industries  15  or  25  years  from  now.  But, 
fortunately,  that  Isn't  the  problem.  The 
problem  Is  to  aid  today's  sunrise  Industries  so 
that  they  remain  sunrise  Industries  for  as 
long  as  possible.  One  does  not  have  to  have 
perfect  foresight  to  know  that  semiconduc- 
tors are  a  sunrise  indtistry.  The  problem  is  to 
keep  It  a  sunrise  Industry.  And  if  you  really 
think  that  Americans  are  so  Incompetent 
that  they  cannot  pick  sunrise  industries, 
then  you  can  of  course  simply  use  the  Japa- 
nese list. 

The  problem  Is  also  not  a  government 
problem.  The  trick  Is  to  use  the  knowledge 
of  private  economy,  labor  and  management, 
plus  the  knowledce  of  government  to  deter- 
mine where  America  Is  going  and  how  It  could 
get  there  more  efficiently.  I  sus->ect  that  If 
you  asked  those  three  groups  to  list  the  coun- 
try's growth  Industries,  you  would  have  re- 
markably similar  lists. 

An  industrial  policy  also  Isn't  one  of  likes 
and  dislikes.  You  may  prefer  a  free-market 
economy  where  government  Is  not  Involved 
In  "planning"  the  directions  of  the  economy. 
You  may  wish  that  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
wining  to  play  that  economic  game.  But  it 
Isn't.  As  the  semiconductor  Industry  Indi- 
cates, we  may  have  no  winners  If  we  aren't 
willing  to  change  our  methods  of  playing  the 
economic  game.  The  market  will  kill  our 
losers,  the  Japanese  and  Germans  will  kiss 
our  winners,  and  we  will  gradually  settle  Into 
a  second-rate  economy.  We  may  fall  In  spite 
of  our  attempts  to  build  an  Industrial  policy, 
but  we  will  certainly  faU  without  an  Indus- 
trial policy. 

Within  that  category  of  options  called  in- 
dustrial policies  there  are  two  broad  choices. 
Policies  can  be  built  to  help  losers  or  winners. 
The  correct  solution  Is  to  have  a  social  safety 
net  for  helpfm?  the  Individuals  who  are  hurt 
when  losers  fall  and  an  industrial  policy  for 
Insuring  that  America  has  sunrise  industries 
Into  which  individuals  can  move  when  their 
old  Jobs  disappear. 

An  Industrial  policy  designed  to  prop  up 
dying  Industries  Is  a  route  to  disaster.  We 
need  only  look  at  the  countries  that  have 
tried — Britain  and  Italy.  No  one  can  make  It 
work.  There  are  usually  good  reasons  why  an 


Industry  Is  a  loser.  Its  market  Is  shrinking  or 
the  Industry  has  lost  Its  comparative  advan- 
tage to  some  other  nation  or  region  of  the 
world.  But  the  British  at  least  adopted  a 
policy  of  propping  up  losers  when  no  one  bad 
failed  In  the  attempt.  We  do  not  have  that 
excuse.  We  have  only  to  look  around  us  to 
see  that  It  does  not  work. 

Additional  problems  of  a  bail-out  strategy 
are  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  Chrysler.  Auto- 
mobile mauHfacturing  Is  not  a  sunset  indus- 
try. The  Industry  Is  simply  facing  a  difficult 
shift  from  large  to  small  cars.  But,  In  such  a 
shift,  marginal,  poorly-managed  firms  will  be 
the  first  to  fall.  And  Chrysler  Is  such  a  firm. 
By  propping  It  up,  the  government  prevents 
other  American  firms,  such  as  Ford,  from 
buying  Its  viable  small-car  facilities.  This 
gives  America  one  very  sick  and  one  slightly 
sick  car  company  rather  than  one  healthy  car 
company.  And  it  does  nothing  to  help  those 
people  who  work  In  the  old,  unviable  Chrys- 
ler plants.  Those  plants  will  be  shut  down 
regardless  of  whether  Chrysler  does  or  doe* 
not  survive  as  a  company. 

What  Is  more,  we  won't  have  a  really  effec- 
tive bailout  strategy.  One  can  argue  that  zero 
Is  the  right  Chrysler  loan  guarantee  or  that 
$5  billion  Is  the  right  loan  guarantee,  but 
$11^  billion  Is  clearly  wrong.  It  Is  enough  to 
prolong  the  agony,  but  not  enough  to  cure 
the  problem.  Chrysler  will  have  to  come  back 
for  more.  It  may  get  more,  but  getting  $5  bil- 
lion In  small  lumps,  with  great  uncertainty, 
Is  not  the  same  as  being  able  to  plan  on 
$5  billion  In  additional  resources. 

If  we  are  talking  about  real  losers,  such 
as  textiles,  the  difference  in  the  strategies 
Is  clear.  Productivity  and  real  standards  of 
living  rise  by  getting  Into  new  high-produc- 
tivity Industries  and  getting  out  of  old  low- 
productlvlty  Industries.  If  the  latter  are  pro- 
tected, this  stops  labor  and  capital  from 
leaving  these  Industries  and  fiowlng  Into 
new  industries.  In  addition,  the  bailout 
funds  must  come  from  somewhere — and 
they  usually  come  out  of  funds  that  other- 
wise would  be  available  for  new  Industrie*. 
This  leads  to  a  slower  gi-owth  for  the  sunrlM 
Industries  and  a  lower  real  standard  of  living. 
In  general,  the  shift  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise Industries  does  not  mean  the  complete 
elimination  of  any  Industry.  The  American 
steel  Industry  may  stop  being  a  large  supplier 
of  millions  of  tons  of  raw  pig  Iron,  but  It 
becomes  a  supplier  of  high-technology  spe- 
cialty steels.  In  the  process  It  may  become 
much  smaller  In  terms  of  employment,  but 
it  does  not  go  out  of  existence. 

Nor  need  the  shift  result  In  permanently- 
depressed  regions  of  the  country.  The  two 
industrial  states  with  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rates  In  the  fall  of  1980  were  Texas  and 
Massachusetts.  New  England  Is  a  prosperous 
region  because  It  got  out  of  Its  old.  dying 
industries  and  Into  new  growth  industries. 
If  Washington  had  protected  New  England's 
old,  dying  industries.  New  England  would 
still  be  depressed.  It  Is  correct  to  point  out 
that  New  England  went  through  40  years  of 
e-^onomlc  pain  before  It  made  that  transi- 
tion. But  the  correct  answer  to  this  la  a 
national  policy  for  aiding  individuals  and 
<.>^o(><^in<T  UD  t^e  transition.  To  prop  up 
dying  Industries  will  only  prolong  the  pain. 
Whatever  government  does,  they  will  In  the 
end  die. 

When  a  firm  moves  from  Ohio  to  Texaa. 
the  nation  does  not  su^t  an  e-onomic  dis- 
aster. Texas,  which  is  after  all  part  of  the 
same  country,  grows;  the  new  workers  get 
new  higher  ptJd  Jobs,  and  those  remaining 
in  Ohio  do  not  in  the  long  run  lose.  This  U 
clearly  seen  If  you  look  at  per  caplU  Income 
growth  from  1977  to  1979.  If  you  look  at 
the  10  states  with  the  worst  performance, 
the  bottom  five  (Alaska.  Marvland,  Hawaii. 
Utah,  and  Idaho*  are  In  what  is  usually 
called  the  sunbelt.  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and 
Kentucky  also  turned  In  below-average  per- 
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roitnances.  Similarly  the  top  ten  performers 
contain  4  frostbelt  states  (North  and  South 
Dakota.  Iowa,  and  Indiana).  And  only  cue 
state  In  the  Southeast  (Florida)  Is  pven  In 
the  top  ten.  The  economic  recovery  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Real  factors,  mostly  energy  costs,  are  dic- 
tating a  shift  in  the  location  of  manufac- 
turing activity.  This  Is  a  shift  that  we  stop 
at  our  own  peril.  If  we  stop  It,  we  simply 
won't  have  a  prosperous  country.  Ohio  will 
be  slightly  larger  and  Texas  slightly  smaller 
In  terms  of  population,  but  both  regions  will 
have  lower  real  standards  of  living. 

Given  the  demonstrated  failure  of  an  In- 
dustrial policy  designed  to  aid  losers,  the 
only  question  Is:  Can  you  design  an  effldfi-nt 
Industrial  policy  to  aid  winners?  This  policy 
would  have  to  be  modified  as  experience 
teaches  us  what  will  and  will  not  work  In 
the  United  States,  but  It  should  start  with 
a  small  group  of  people  who  have  the  right 
to  extend  government  loan  guarantees  to 
firms  In  industries  such  as  the  semiconduc- 
tor Industry. 

This  national  "corporate  Investment  com- 
mittee" should  be  made  up  of  recently  retired 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  government 
ofSclals  from  the  congressional  and  adminis- 
trative branches  of  government.  Recently  re- 
tired officials  should  still  be  young  enough  to 
be  vigorous  yet  have  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion upon  which  to  act  while  at  the  same 
time  not  having  direct  self-interests. 

Their  task  shoiild  not  be  to  tell  sunrise 
Industries  what  to  do,  but  to  ask  sunrise 
Industries  what  they  need  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  they  are.  The  answer  may  be 
capital,  and  In  this  case  the  committee  would 
have  the  power  to  offer  debt  capital  at  mar- 
ket rates  of  interest.  This  would  protect  the 
taxpayer — elnce  be/she  would  own  the  cor- 
poration's assets  If  the  firm  went  broke — 
and  would  not  let  firms  acquire  capital  at 
less  than  market  rates  of  Interest.  These 
firms  are.  after  all,  supposed  to  be  some  of 
the  most  proStable  firms  in  the  economy — 
but  firms  that  cannot  grow  as  fast  as  their 
foreign  competitors  because  of  their  ability 
to  acquire  debt  capital,  because  debt-to- 
equity  ratios  that  are  considered  normal  In 
Japan  or  Germany  are  considered  abnormally 
risky  In  the  U.S. 

The  firms  might  say  that  they  need  some- 
thing else — changes  in  anti-tnist  regulations 
or  envlronmenital  regulations— to  be  success- 
ful. In  thise  case,  the  committee's  Job  would 
be  to  evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  that 
request  and,  if  convinced  that  the  costs  ex- 
ceeded the  benefits,  to  recommend  the 
changes  to  the  Icwger  society  and  political 
process.  To  some  extent,  committee  members 
would  be  a  lobbying  group  for  the  sunrise 
industries  of  the  economy.  In  this  they 
would  be  a  counterweight  to  the  large  lob- 
bies that  always  support  the  sunset  indus- 
tries. Sunrise  industries  do  not  have  large 
vested  interests  behind  them  until  they  are 
already  large. 

Ferha.ps  it  will  prove  impossible  to  make 
a  "winners"  industrial  policy  work  in  the 
United  States.  If  so,  the  United  States'  day 
in  the  economic  sun  simply  will  have  come 
to  an  end.  But  not  to  try  will  guarantee 
that  the  economic  sim  has  set.  The  sun  is 
now  setting — the  economy  is  not  performing 
as  well  as  that  of  our  neighbors,  allies,  and 
competitors.  It  la  our  task  to  reverse  this 
process. 

RESEABCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  much  of 
the  decline  In  productivity  to  declines  in 
research  and  development — the  productivity 
decline  began  well  before  the  cut-back  in  re- 
search expenditures  in  the  early  1970s.  The 
time  lags  between  research  and  productivity 
ars  so  long  that  the  cut-backs  of  the  early 
1970s  probably  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
affect  the  system — our  economic  competitors 
do  not  spend  as  much  or  more  on  civilian 


research  and  development  than  we.  Previ- 
ously we  were  far  out  front. 

While  foreign  analogies  should  be  treated 
with  caution,  it  is  instructive  to  think  about 
Japan's  success  with  process  innovations. 
Japan  has  not  been  a  leader  in  new  products, 
but  it  has  been  a  leader  in  better  processes 
for  producing  old  products.  This  springs 
from  the  absence  of  a  sharp  dividing  line 
between  public  and  private — the  public  is 
willing  to  finance  process  R&D  within  a  firm 
even  though  that  will  help  the  profits  of  a 
particular  firm — and  a  willingness  to  engage 
in  process  R&D.  But,  to  do  this,  the  Jap- 
anese must  take  revenue  away  from  the  Jap- 
anese taxpayer  and  give  it  to  Japanese  firms. 
We  are  reluctant  to  Invest  in  process  R&D 
because  the  beneficiaries  are  too  obvious." 

Some  way  must  be  found  within  the  Amer- 
ican context  to  subsidize  process  R&D  rather 
than  concentrating  expenditures  in  basic 
research  or  new  products.  Perhaps  a  system 
of  compulsory  cross-llcepsing  of  the  bene- 
fits is  one  of  the  answers. 

HUMAN  CAPrrAL  INVESTMENTS 

Interestingly,  human  capital  Investments 
have  almost  slipped  out  of  the  discussion 
when  It  co-nes  to  stlmulatln<j  nroductlvlty. 
President  Reagan  is  even  cutting  back  on 
many  of  the  training  programs  that  would 
formerly  have  been  considered  part  and 
parcel  of  any  prosram  to  r.iise  productivity. 

This  occurs  for  two  reasons.  First,  with 
very  slow  economic  growth  the  economy 
seems  to  have  surpluses  of  all  types  of  labor. 
While  the  surpluses  do  exist  they  would  dis- 
appear quickly  if  rapid  growth  were  to  start. 
Two.  there  is  eeneral  surplus  of  college  ed- 
ucated labor.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
newspaper  story  of  college  graduates  with- 
out lobs.  Here,  aeain.  while  there  is  a  gen- 
eral surplus  there  is  a  shortage  of  engineers. 

While  salaries  and  Job  opportunities  will 
eventually  cure  the  engineering  shortage  by 
persuading  students  that  they  should  shift 
their  majors  to  engineering,  .there  Is  a  role 
for  government  in  preserving  the  educational 
base  of  science.  Because  of  }cb  oTiortrnl- 
ties  and  low  salaries,  high  schools  are  losing 
their  ability  to  teach  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence at  an  alarming  rate.  There  is  also  some 
current  evidence  that  the  situation  is  now 
spreading  to  colleges  and  universities.  Better 
Job  opportunities  and  salaries  persuade  ac- 
tual or  potential  faculty  members  to  leave 
for  industrial  Jobs.  But  this  leaves  colleges 
and  universities  without  the  ability  to  ex- 
pand their  teaching  of  scientific  subjects. 

The  solution  is  generalised  support  for  sci- 
entific education  such  as  that  we  had  after 
the  Sputnik  success  in  the  late  1950s,  but 
have  since  dismantled.  When  it  comes  to  in- 
vestments in  humans,  supply-side  economics 
has  meant  actions  to  cut  back  supplies  of 
trained  labor. 

But  the  real  skill  shortages  come  not  In 
those  areas  where  skills  are  acquired  in 
formal  education,  but  In  the  high-skilled 
blue  collar  Jobs,  such  as  tool  and  die  makers 
or  machinists.  These  skills  are  in  short  sup- 
ply because  of  the  on-the-job  training  proc- 
ess that  produces  them  and  the  recent  his- 
tory of  slow  growth.  On-the-job  training 
slots  only  open  up  when  new  Jobs  are  being 
created.  If  there  is  a  period  of  slow  growth, 
training  automatically  slows  down.  But  since 
these  skills  take  several  years  to  learn,  the 
supply  of  skills  cannot  expand  as  fast  as 
the  economy  when  economic  growth  finally 
starts.  No  firm  trains  workers  in  anticipation 
of  future  growth  because  the  training  is 
expensive,  because  workers  may  leave  for 
other  employers,  and  because  every  firm 
thinks  that  it  can  get  the  skills  it  needs  by 
pirating  workers  from  other  firms.  But  this 
latter  option  obviously  cannot  work  for  ev- 
eryone in  the  apgrecrate.  Stop-go  economic 
policies  produce  much  slower  rates  of  growth 
in  these  skills  and  the  resulting  shortages 
reinforce  the  stop-go  economic  policies  since. 


with  an  inadequate  supply  of  skilled  blue 
collar  workers,  the  economy  quickly  runs  up 
against  inflation  producing  supply  bottle- 
necks. 

To  eliminate  this  problem  the  govenunent 
is  going  to  have  to  achieve  some  smooth  sua- 
talnable  growth  path  or  Institute  some  pro- 
gram of  training  subsidies  to  keep  training 
going  during  economic  slowdowns.  Since  the 
first  Is  imlikely.  the  latter  Is  almost  a  neces- 
sity. 

FOOTNOTES 

» Council  Of  Economic  Advisers,  Eeonomie 
Report  of  the  President  1980.  Government 
Printing  Office,  January  1980,  page  246. 

» All  sectorial  data  come  from  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  "National  Income  and 
Product  Accounts  of  the  United  States." 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  various 
yeaj's.  Tables  6.2  and  6.11. 

3  This  is  calculated  by  estimating  how 
much  productivliy  would  have  grown  from 
1977  to  1980  if  agriculture  had  been  shrink- 
ing at  the  1948-65  rate.  All  other  sectorial 
percentages  are  calculated  in  the  same  way. 

^Cotmcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  Op.  Cit. 
page  310. 

'H.  Kemble  Stokes,  Jr.  "An  Examination 
of  the  Productivity  Decline  in  the  Construc- 
tion Industry"  Mimeo  March  1979.  Office  of 
the  Chief  Economist,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce, 

•■  U.S.  Department  of  Comimerce,  "Fixed 
Nonresidential  Business  Capital  in  the  United 
States"  Survey  of  Current  Business  Part  II. 
August  1979,  page  62. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of 
Current  Business.  July  1981,  page  11. 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Pollution 
Abatement  and  Control  Expenditures  1972- 
78."  Survey  of  Current  Business,  February 
1980.  page  27. 

°  These  figures  are  calculated  using  the 
National  Income  Accounts'  implicit  price 
deflator  for  nonresidential  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  and  the  National  Income 
Accounts'  estimate  of  compensation  per  full 
time  equivalent  employee.  The  PPI  index  for 
industrial  energy  was  used  for  energy  prices 
and  the  interest  rate  used  was  the  Baa  cor- 
porate bond  rate. 

">  Energy  operating  costs  were  estimated  to 
be  20  percent  of  capital  purchase  price.  See 
Ernst  R.  Berndt,  "Energy  Price  Increases  and 
the  Productivity  Slowdovim  in  United  States 
Manufacturing."  Presented  to  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston  Conference  on  Produc- 
tivity, June  1980. 

"Based  on  estimates  from  aggregate  pro- 
duction ftmctions  fitted  to  U.S.  data. 

"  For  a  more  extended  dlscxission  of  procesa 
R&D  see:  Lester  C.  Thurow,  The  Zero-Sum 
Society.  Basic  Books,  1980,  pp.  82-9S.« 
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ADMINISTRATION  ATTACKS  JAPA- 
NESE PROTECTIONISM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Lionel  Olmer  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement  summarizing  with  ex- 
traordinary clarity  the  sustained  effort 
by  the  Japanese  Grovemment  and  private 
sector  to  close  their  markets  to  U.S. 
exports. 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been 
speaking  out  on  this  problem  for  some 
time  and  have  been  growing  increasingly 
impatient  with  the  lack  of  progress  in 
opening  up  Japanese  markets  despite 
sustained  talks  over  two  administrations. 

This  year's  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  threatens  to  grow  to  $15  billion, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Under 
Secretary  Olmer,  like  myself,  appears  to 
be  running  out  of  patience  with  the  un- 


willingness of  the  Japanese  to  take  any 
meaningful  actions  to„«ji"^e  S^^^* 
through  increasing  U.S.  toPorts.  B^^ 
Olmer  indicates,  quite  properly,  that  our 
preferred  policy  is  to  increase  US.  ex- 
Sorts  to  Japan  rather  than  to  mtnct 
their  access  to  our  markets.  If  there  Is 
no  progress  soon,  however,  I  bf  Ueve  maiy 
of  us  in  the  Congress  are  going  to  start 
considering  appropriate  means  of  retali- 
ation and  market  limitation.  Talk  seems 
to  have  gotten  us  very  Uttle  in  terms  of 
reciprocal  market  access.  The  time  for 
action  is  fast  approaching. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Under  Secre- 
tary  Olmer's  statement  be  printed  at  tnis 
point  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Lionxl  H.  Olmeb 
OriglnaUy,  I  had  prepared  a  short  oral 
statement  which  covered  essentially  the  «me 
ground  as  the  statements  offered  today  by 
Ambassador  Macdonald,  Mr.  Dederick  and  Mr. 
Hormats.  Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  spare  you 
and  the  Committee,  this  redund^cy  and  tell 
you  what  is  foremost  on  my  mind  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  auto  issue.  _.^. 
The  trade  situation  In  autos  and  auto  parts 
between  Japan  and  the  U.S.  Is  symptomatic 
of  the  larger  problem  in  our  trade  relation- 
ship with  Japan— that  is,  the  enormous  U.a 
trade  imbalance  with  Japan,  which  this  year 
wiU  exceed  »15  billion,  and  unless  Present 
trends  are  changed  could  reach  as  high  as  »50 
billion  by  1990.  In  autos  and  »"»<>  P»^„f  °^' 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan  In  1981  wUl 
exceed  $10  billion. 

Before  Identifying  the  root  cause  of  the 
Japanese  surplus,  some  explanaUons  must  he 
eliminated.  _  .^    _._    »•«-., 

These  staggering  trade  deficits  with  Japan 
are  not  in  general  the  result  of  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  products.  Even  highly 
competitive  U.S.  industries  are  denied  access 
to  the  Japanese  market.  „„„, 

It  Is  not  caused  by  the  strong  U.S.  doUar  or 
high  U.S.  Interest  rates.  The  growth  of  the 
US.  deficit  predates  the  strong  dollar,  and 
Japan  Is  simultaneously  running  a  propor- 
tionally larger  surplus  with  the  EC.  where 
currencies  have  been  weak. 

It  is  not  caused  by  U.S.  apathy  in  devel- 
oping the  Japanese  market.  The  U.S.  has  a 
substantial  34  percent  of  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket for  manufactured  imporU.  The  problem  is 
that  Japan  does  not  Import  much  in  the  way 
of  manufactures.  We  have  a  large  share  of  a 
small  pie.  _^     . 

No.  These  are  not  the  reasons.  The  fun- 
damental reason  for  Japan's  surplus  is  a  pro- 
found inequality  in  our  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese economy.  This  inequality  is  caused  by 
long-standing  Japanese  policies  and  practices 
which  encourage  exports  and  discriminate 
aganst  Imports.  It  is  caused  by  a  pervasive 
bias  against  imports  at  virtually  every  level 
of  private  government  decision-making.  It 
can  only  be  solved  by  timely,  effective  and 
fundamental  change  in  these  policies  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

This  is  the  basic  message  Secretary  Bald- 
ridge  and  I  conveyed  to  Prime  Minister  Su- 
zuki and  other  Japanese  leaders  on  our  re- 
cent trip  to  Japan.  We  made  four  key  points: 
The  imbalance  is  becoming  a  political  is- 
sue which  threatens  to  affect  our  total  re- 
lationship. 

We  do  not  seek  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
through  restrictions  on  Japanese  imports, 
but  rather  through  an  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports  to  Japan. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress  are 
equally  concerned  and  united  in  their  in- 
sistence on  effective  Japanese  measures.  The 
letter  we  deUvered  to  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
from  31  members  of  the  House  Export  Task 
Force  was  an  effective  expression  of  the  depth 


of  Congressional  concern.  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce this  letter  for  the  record. 

Finally  and  most  impOTtantly,  the  time  for 
talk  U  over.  The  time  for  acUon  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  is  now. 

We  are  running  out  of  time  to  postpone 
the  hard  choices.  We  cannot  accept  emer- 
gency or  limited  piecemeal  concessions.  We 

nee**-  ^   .  t_ 

A  measurable  and  sustained  increase  in 
Japanese  imports  of  U.S.  manufactured 
goods  including  autos  and  auto  parts.  Al- 
though Japan  is  the  second  largest  economy 
in  the  free  world,  Its  imports  of  manufac- 
tures are  about  equivalent  to  those  of  Swit- 
zerland. Japan's  Imports  of  manufactures  on 
a  per-caplta  basis  are  the  lowest  in  the  in- 
dustrial world. 

A  dismantling  of  the  web  of  blatantly  pro- 
tective devices  around  Japan's  agriculture. 

A  reduction  in  some  of  Japan  s  remaining 
high  duties  on  manufactured  goods. 

Elimination  of  the  permissive  treatment  of 
business  cartels  In  Japan  and  the  Informal 
Industry  clubs  which  restrict  Imports  and 
sustain  uncompetitive  Japanese  industries. 
These  devices  keep  out  competitive  U.S.  ex- 
ports, even  though  the  UJS.  export  prices  are 
substantially  lower  than  domestic  prices  in 
J^an.  . 

Opening  up  Japanese  high  technology  de- 
velopment programs  to  genuine  market  com- 
petition, including  the  participation  of  for- 
eign firms. 

The  U.S.-Japan  economic  relationship — 
the  single  most  important  economic  rela- 
tionship in  the  free  world— is  clearly  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  problem  has  been  develop- 
ing for  well  over  a  d;cid3.  With  a  $20  billion 
deficit  looming  for  next  year,  we  are  running 
out  of  time  for  discussion. 

Our  economic  relationship  has  not  been 
conducted  on  a  fully  reciprocal  basis.  It 
should  be.  Our  trading  relationship  must  af- 
ford us  substantially  equivalent  competitive 
opportunity. 

The  time  for  a  genuine  and  effective  J^a- 
nese  response  is  now.9 


REAGAN  URBANOMICS 


•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  preparing  a 
grim  Christmas  package  for  urban 
America. 

For  the  past  3  years,  our  older  dis- 
tressed cities  have  undergone  major 
reductions  in  Federal  aid.  They  are  still 
reeling  from  their  disproportionate 
share  of  the  recent  budget  cuts.  They  are 
trying  to  survive  despite  massive  layoffs, 
tax  increases,  service  cuts,  and  abandon- 
ment of  major  capital  investment  and 
repair  projects. 

The  latest  budget  proposals  call  for  the 
elimination  of  Federal  housing  produc- 
tion programs  for  low  income  elderly  and 
families  and  for  the  elimination  of  two 
highly  successful  and  important  com- 
munity and  economic  development  pro- 
grams for  distressed  cities — CDBG  and 
UDAG. 

In  short,  this  is  the  first  administra- 
tion since  the  Depression  to  attempt  to 
overthrow,  by  budget  fiat,  our  national 
laws,  programs  and  policies  calling  for 
decent  housing  and  viable  commimities 
for  every  American.  If  these  proposals 
are  enacted,  they  will  end  the  Federal 
role  in  urban  America,  and  threaten  the 
survival  of  every  major  city  in  this 
country. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  'urban 
policy"— which  one  official  has  aptly 
termed  our  "domestic  Bay  of  Pigs"— is 


best  seen  through  a  comparison  with  the 
frightening  picture  of  our  economic  Ills. 
The  latest  unemployment  figures  were 
released  just  today.  The  administration 
that  promised  economic  growth,  reln- 
dustrialization  and  jobs  has  the  follow- 
ing record  of  accomplishment  after  a 
year  in  office.  The  national  unemploy- 
ment rate, is  8.4  percent — the  highest 
since  the  1974  recession. 

Unemployment  in  this  country  has 
risen  by  1.5  million  since  July.  Unem- 
ployment has  risen  by  one-half  million 
in  the  last  30  days. 

Three-quarters  of  the  4-month  In- 
crease is  due  to  job  layoffs. 

There  are  now  9  million  Americans  out 
of  work. 

The  male  jobless  rate  is  7.2  percent. 
The  all-time  post-World  War  n  high  is 
7.3  percent. 

Teenage  unemployment  is  21.8  per- 
cent. 

Black  unemployment  is  at  a  recora 
high  of  15.5  percent. 

Given  an  18.2  unemployment  rate  in 
construction  Industry,  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  elimination  of  Federal 
programs  which  assist  in  the  new  con- 
struction, rehabilitation  or  moderniza- 
tion of  housing  for  the  elderly  and  for 
poor  families. 

Given  the  worst  national  imemploy- 
ment  rates  since  the  last  recession,  the 
administration  is  going  to  elimmate  the 
action  grant  program  which  creates  155,- 
000  new  jobs  a  year  at  a  one-time  cost  of 
$6  838— far  less  than  the  cost  of  support- 
ing the  unemployed  through  welfare 
rolls.  Three-fourths  of  the  unemploy- 
ment since  July  Is  due  to  job  layoffs,  but 
the  administration  wants  to  abollai 
UDAG,  which  has  retained  109,000  jobs 
in  3  years. 

These  proposals  are  more  than  mis- 
judgments.  They  are  economic  nonsense. 
Let  us  look  at  the  blueprint  for  the 
destruction  of  our  o'der,  poorer  cities 
which  is  reportedly  being  drafted  by  the 
executive  branch: 

hoosino 
PubUc  Housing  develooment,  public 
housing  modernization,  section  8  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion would  receive  zero  funding  m  fiscal 
year  1983.  In  addition,  all  1982  funds  for 
these  programs  would  be  rescinded.  Prior 
year  funding  awards  would  be  recapturefl 
from  the  housing  production  plpeUne, 
and  50  percent  of  these  funds  would  be 
rescinded.  ....       ,  _ 

Operating  subsidies  for  pubUc  housing 
would  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  of 
actual  need. 

Finally,  the  section  8  existing  housing 
program  would  be  replaced  by  a  different 
voucher  system,  with  great  reductions  in 
the  number  of  cUents  served  and  the 
amount  of  housing  subsidy  provided. 

The  fundamental  basis  for  our  national 
housing  laws,  programs  and  policies  Is 
set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  by 
employing  its  funds  and  credit  ...  to  rem- 
edy the  unsafe  and  unsanitary  housing  con- 
ditions and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent 
safe  and  sanitary  dwelUngs  for  families  of 
low  income. 
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If  the  administration  succeeds,  this 
will  be  called  into  question  for  the  first 
time  since  Its  enactment  during  the  De- 
pression. 

By  calling  for  a  halt  in  the  expansion 
of  our  low-income  iiousing  stock,  the  ad- 
ministration is  ignoring  a  number  of 
realities: 

First,  the  lack  of  affordable  and  avail- 
able housing  for  the  poor.  Three  percent 
or  lower  vacancy  rates  are  common  in  our 
largest  cities  with  many  of  our  larger 
cities  reporting  1-  and  2-percent  rates.  In 
Boston  the  vacancy  rate  for  private  rent- 
al housing  is  2  percent,  and  the  price  of 
family  units  is  over  $500  a  month.  Only 
14  percent  of  all  units  have  3  bedrooms 
or  more.  Family  unit  production  is  crit- 
ical in  order  to  alleviate  these  severe 
shortages  for  the  poor. 

Second,  in  many  of  our  older  cities, 
housing  stock  needs  constant  upgrading, 
repair  and  replacement.  In  Massachu- 
setts, over  60  percent  of  our  stock  is  over 
40  years  old,  and  rehabilitation  and  new 
production  are  critical  to  keep  pace  with 
new  household  formations. 

Third,  if  the  country  is  going  through 
a  recession,  the  housing  industry  is  go- 
ing through  a  depression.  The  jobless 
rate  in  the  construction  industry  is  over 
18  percent,  and  the  housing  industry  has 
had  the  worst  year  since  World  War  II, 
with  starts  at  an  all  time  low.  In  the 
best  times,  the  Government  has  assumed 
the  lion's  share  of  the  rental  housing 
production  burden. 

With  the  industry  pleading  for  its  life, 
the  notion  that  we  can  turn  our  backs 
on  production  of  housing  for  elderly 
and  low-income  families  on  the  theory 
that  the  private  sector  will  fill  the  need 
is  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

The  housing  programs  which  are  now 
slated  for  abolition  have  already  suffered 
a  30-percent  reduction  this  year.  In  a 
recent  100-city  survey  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  impact 
of  these  cuts  was  plain;  57  percent  char- 
acterized the  cuts  as  having  a  disastrous 
or  substantial  effect,  and  70  percent  said 
that  an  additional  12-percent  reduction 
would  have  a  similar  impact. 

So  while  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
housing  production  and  rehabilitation 
for  the  poor  is  by  far  the  harsh- 
est punishment  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised, it  is  by  no  means  the  first. 

COMMTINmr    AND  ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  is  to  elimmate  the 
CDBG  and  UDAG  programs — two  classic 
Republican  concepts  which  represent  the 
major  source  of  physical  development 
for  our  older  distressed  communities. 

CDBG 

The  CDBG  program,  which  provides 
highly  targetted  funding  for  neighbor- 
hood development,  infrastructure,  capi- 
tal investment,  hoasing  rehabilitation 
and  related  services  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income persons,  has  already  been 
the  victim  of  a  triple  whammy  in  this 
year's  budget. 

First  the  funds  for  the  program  were 
cut.  Then,  scores  of  additional  programs 
were  "folded  into"  the  CDBG  program, 
which  has  forced  already  shrinking  dol- 
lars to  be  stretched  even  thinner. 


Finally,  legislative  changes  which 
were  enacted  as  part  of  the  budget 
yielded  an  effective  10-percent  reduction 
for  the  larger,  entitlement  cities.  In  a 
recent  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  sur- 
vey 72  percent  of  cities  reported  that  an 
additional  12-percent  cut  would  have 
a  disastrous  or  substantial  effect  on  their 
ability  to  continue  urban  revitalization 
programs. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  CDBG 
program  to  our  cities,  the  administration 
is  planning  to  reduce  the  budget  from 
$3.6  to  $2.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  program  will  be 
reduced  to  $1.1  billion,  and  in  1984,  the 
program  will  receive  no  fimds. 

ACTION   GBANTS    (T7DAG) 

It  is  fashionable  in  this  administration 
to  talk  nostalgically  about  a  return  to 
the  Constitution,  and  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  role  in  our 
economic  growth,  outside  of  providing 
feuns  and  postage  stamps.  This  implies 
that  Federal  intervention  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  country  was  in- 
vented by  the  Johnson  administration 
about  20  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  west- 
ward expansion,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South,  and  the  development  of  our 
railroads  are  only  a  few  obvious  ex- 
amples of  the  long  history  of  a  Federal 
role  in  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
country. 

The  UDAG  concept  is  classic — ^put  in 
the  least  amount  of  Federal  money  need 
to  stimulate  the  greatest  private  invest- 
ment. The  results  of  this  simple  concept 
have  been  phenomenal.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  UDAG  program  during  its 
3 -year  history  have  been  cited  with 
great  frequency  but  since  the  adminis- 
tration chooses  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  to  the  program's  success,  the  ac- 
complishments are  worth  citing  again. 

Every  action  grant  dollar  has  resulted 
in  $6  in  private  investment,  for  a  total 
of  $13  billion  in  new  private  investments. 

Every  action  grant  dollar  has  gen- 
erated 17  cents  in  new  annual  tax  rev- 
enues for  local  governments,  over  $363 
million  every  year. 

The  1201  Action  Grants  projects  have 
created:  307,000  new  jobs — over  half  of 
them  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
workers.  In  addition,  over  109,000  jobs 
have  been  retained  bv  the  projects.  Most 
important,  the  average  job  creation  cost 
is  $6,838 — far  less  than  the  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  of  supportins?  unemploy- 
ment through  the  welfare  roUs. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  a  word  of 
caution : 

These  trial  balloons  from  the  adminis- 
tration, calling  for  the  elimination  of 
housing  and  community  development 
programs,  have  been  accompanied  by  re- 
assuring reports  of  new  programs  for 
cities. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
story  on  Thursday  which  said  the  ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  increase  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  to  return  a  portion  of 
tobacco  and  gasoline  excise  tax  revenues 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

Read  the  fine  print : 

Revenue  sharing;  might  be  Increased,  but 
education  and  transportation  grants  will 
be  abolished  and  "folded  In."  Our  exT>erlen"e 
with  CDBO  should  teach  ua  that  when  this 


administration  folds  In,  the  cities  com»  up 
short  on  ingredients. 

The  other  word  of  caution  Is:  With 

this  administration,  today's  commitment 
is  tomorrow's  betrayal.  Since  Janutuy 
the  President  has  abolished  and  restored 
UDAG  twice.  Since  he  took  olfice,  he  has 
shown  through  deed  how  hl3  promise  to 
the  elderly  on  social  security  was  worth. 
In  short,  urban  America  is  fighting  for 
its  life  this  time  aroimd,  and  It  is  time 
for  everyone  who  has  a  commitment  to 
cities,  and  understands  what  they  repre- 
sent to  his  Nation's  economic,  social,  po- 
litical fabric  to  stand  up  and  speak  out 
and  fight  back.* 


TIME  TO  DECONTROL  NATURAL 
GAS? 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  actions  taken  by  President  Reagan 
after  assuming  oflBce  was  the  decontrol 
of  domestic  oil  prices.  This  action  was 
merely  an  acceleration  of  the  decision 
already  taken  by  President  Carter,  but 
it  was  nonetheless  an  act  of  the  kind  of 
courage  we  have  come  to  expect  from  this 
President.  He  was  soundly  criticized  for 
decontrolling  oil  prices,  but  the  action 
turns  out  to  have  been  exactly  correct. 

There  was  an  Immediate  jump  In  re- 
tail gasoline  and  heating  oil  prices,  of 
course,  though  I  should  point  out  that 
those  prices  were  already  moving  up, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  decontrol 
caused  them.  Since  then,  however,  iXi 
the  news  has  been  good. 

Retail  prices  have  fallen;  supplies  have 
increased;  imports  are  down;  the  domes- 
tic exploration  and  production  picture 
has  stabilized,  and  the  future  is  far  more 
certain  than  it  has  been  for  years.  Best 
of  all,  OPEC  has  been  virtually  emas- 
culated. 

The  details  of  how  our  "energy  crisis" 
came  about,  and  how  It  was  solved 
through  decontrol  are  contained  in  a 
very  readable  account  by  WUUam  Tucker 
in  the  November  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine. All  Senators  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  these  issues,  and  to 
make  it  easier  for  them,  I  ask  that  It 
appear  at  the  end  of  this  statement. 

But  before  we  consider  the  article,  let 
us  consider  a  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness :  natural  gas.  Exactly  the  same  non- 
sense that  produced  our  "crisis"  in  gaso- 
line continues  to  operate  w'th  respect  to 
natural  gas.  Controls  on  natural  gas 
continue  to  encourage  consumption 
among  homeowners,  at  least;  industrial 
use  is  oCBcially  discouraeed;  discourage 
exploration  and  production;  and  dis- 
tort the  capital  markets  and  exoloratlon 
p'ans  surrounding  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry. 

Even  worse,  the  present  pattern  of 
regulation  has  developed  Its  defenders 
among  the  regulated.  Some  aspects  of 
the  Industry,  such  as  pipelines  and  those 
already  producing  very  deep  gas,  oppose 
regulation  because  it  would  mean  more 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  In- 
to'erable.  I  well  understand  that  deregu- 
lation of  the  natural  gas  Industry  Is  com- 
plex and  politically  touchy.  Still,  it 
should  be  done.  We  know  it  should  be 
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done  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Our  ex- 
perience with  oil  decontrol  tel'.s  us  that 
it  should  be  done  as  a  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. Let  us  get  on  with  it. 
The  article  follows:  ~ 

The  Energy  Crisis  Is  Over! 
(By  William  Tucker) 

BOW  WE  BEAT  OPEC 

On  January  28, 1981,  after  less  than  a  week 
In  Office,  President  Ronald  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  he  was  bringing  an  Immediate 
end  to  the  price  controls  that  had  governed 
American  oil  for  almost  ten  years,  speeding 
up  a  process  already  set  in  motion  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  With  that  simple  act.  the  en- 
ergy crisis  of  the  19708  ended. 

Tou  would  have  hardly  known  It  from 
reading  the  newspapers.  Reporters,  making 
their  rounds  of  the  usual  reliable  sources, 
tksked  only  one  constituency — consumer 
groups — what  they  thought  of  the  decision. 
The  consumer  groups  put  up  their  usual 
howl,  complaining  that  It  would  only  mean 
higher  prices. 

Thus  the  Associated  Press  report  of  the 
story,  the  next  day,  began  like  this: 

Washington. — American  motorists  can  ex- 
pect to  pay  even  more  at  the  gasoline  pumps 
In  the  next  few  days  as  a  result  of  President 
Reagan's  first  major  economic  decision. 

Reagan  Is  making  good  on  a  campaign 
promise  to  remove  Immediately  the  remain- 
ing price  and  allocation  controls  on  petro- 
leum. 

Angry  consumer  groups  charged  that  gsiso- 
llne  and  heatlng-oll  prices  could  rise  by 
8  to  12  cents  per  gallon  over  the  next  few 
weeks  as  a  result  of  the  decision. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
wbat  the  long-term  effects  of  the  decision 
might  be.  Nor  has  there  been  slnce^-except 
for  a  few  scattered  editorials  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  The  New  York  Times. 

So  the  news  Is  told.  When  President 
Reagan  asked  for  a  review  of  the  situation 
this  summer,  his  advisers  told  him  that  the 
decision  to  scrap  price  controls  had  effective- 
ly ended  the  energy  traumas  of  the  1970s. 
Consumption  »as  declining,  domestic  drill- 
ing was  skyrocketing.  Imports  were  down, 
and  OPEC  was  starting  to  fall  apart.  His 
response  was  reported  to  be:  "Why  doesn't 
anybody  tell  me  these  things?" 

It  was  a  legitimate  question.  Apart  frcon 
a  few  economists,  probably  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  people  have  yet  realized  that  the 
current  collapse  of  world  oil  prices  Is  the 
direct  result  of  the  American  pe<^le's  deci- 
sion finally  to  face  reality.  We  have  already 
swallowed  the  bitter  medicine,  and  the  cure 
Is  working.  Remarkably,  nobody  has  even 
realized  It  yet. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  President  Reagan  decided  last  January 
to  accelerate  President  Carter's  1979  decision 
to  remove  oil  price  by  fall  1981,  and  thus 
to  end,  with  one  stroke,  the  long-drawn-out 
attempt  to  protect  consumers  from  reality. 

For  a  few  weeks,  oil  prices  did  rise,  just 
as  consumer  groups  had  predicted.  Within 
a  month,  gas  prices  at  the  pump  had  climbed 
by  about  ten  cents  a  gallon.  Heating  oil  also 
went  up  by  about  the  same  amount.  Domes- 
tic oil  prices,  freed  from  constraints  that  had 
kept  them  at  about  twenty-nine  dollars  a 
barrel,  quickly  Jumped  to  around  thlrty-slx 
dollars  a  barrel — a  change  that  should  have 
reflected  a  rise  of  about  fourteen  cents  at  the 
pump.  It  looked  as  If  consumers  might  be  In 
for  a  rough  time. 

But  then  strange  things  started  to  happen. 
As  late  as  December  1980,  the  Department  of 
Energy  had  been  predicting  that  world  oil 
supplies  would  remain  tight  "Indefinitely." 
and  that  world  oil  prices  might  soon  be  mov- 
ing up  through  the  range  of  t46-$S0  per 
barrel. 

But  by  March  the  major  oil  companies 
suddenly  found  themselves  with  growing  In- 


ventories on  their  hands.  By  May,  refineries 
had  a  20-percent  oversupply  of  oil  products, 
and  were  starting  to  worry  about  storage 
problems.  They  did  the  only  sensible  thing. 
They  started  to  cut  prices. 

By  the  end  of  May.  heatlng-oll  prices  were 
down  throughout  the  country  by  four  or  five 
cents.  Gas  prices  at  the  pump  fell  below 
their  January  levels.  The  national  average  of 
gasoline  prices  across  the  country  fell  to  Its 
lowest  level  In  two  years.  Sporadic  price  wars 
broke  out  In  various  areas.  By  midsummer, 
competition  between  two  service  stations  In 
Cincinnati  had  lowered  the  price  of  gasoline 
to  seventy-three  cents  per  gallon  at  one 
point,  and  cars  were  once  again  lining  up 
outside  filling  stations— this  time  to  buy  the 
new  cheap  gas. 

Before  very  long,  these  events  began  to 
have  repercussions  on  the  world  market.  By 
early  summer,  every  major  OPEC  nation 
found  Itself  with  growing  stockpiles.  Ubya. 
always  the  most  militant  of  OPEC  members, 
lost  60  percent  of  Its  customers  between 
April  and  August  because  It  refused  to  lower 
prices.  Nigeria  also  had  large  surpluses.  OPEC 
production  as  a  whole  has  now  fallen  30 
percent  since  1979. 

What  happened  In  Mexico  was  tragicomic. 
In  June,  the  nation  found  Itself  unable  to 
sell  Its  oil  at  the  premium  price  of  forty 
dollars  a  barrel  anymore.  The  minister  for 
oil,  Jorge  Diaz  Serrano,  faced  with  a  collaps- 
ing mairket.  lowered  the  price  of  Mexican  oil 
by  four  dollars.  Mexican  public  opinion,  how- 
ever, acciistomed  to  high  prices,  was  out- 
raged at  the  decision  and  demanded  that  the 
old  price  be  restored.  Jorge  Diaz  Serrano,  till 
then  considered  the  favorite  to  succeed  Lopez 
Portlllo  to  the  presidency  next  year,  was 
forced  to  resign  from  office,  his  political  ca- 
reer ruined.  But  the  oil  still  could  not  be  sold 
at  $40  a  barrel,  and  subsequent  oil  ministers 
have  now  lowered  the  price  by  $3.90 — holding 
back  the  last  ten  cents  apparently  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  Jorge  Diaz  Serrano's  fate. 

The  story  being  told  Is  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  deliberately  created  the  oil  glut  by  pump- 
ing 10  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  instead  of 
its  previous  8  million,  in  order  to  "disci- 
pline" other  OPEC  members  and  end  up  with 
a  uniform  price  of  around  thirty-four  dollars 
a  barrel.  Yet  many  observers  are  skeptical  of 
this  Interpretation.  They  point  out  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  already  committed  most  of 
its  oil  revenues,  and  with  prices  falling,  will 
not  find  It  easy  to  cut  back  to  production  of 
8  million  barrels  a  day  again. 

In  any  case,  OPEC's  attempts  at  an  emer- 
gency August  meeting  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  price,  and  regain  "control"  of  the  market, 
were  a  failure.  Not  only  were  the  members 
unable  to  compromise  on  a  unified  price  of 
$34-36  a  barrel,  but  their  subsequent  actions 
showed  that  the  OPEC  countries  themselves 
are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  market.  Two 
days  after  the  meeting  fell  apart,  Nigeria 
voluntarily  lowered  Its  oil  price  from  $40  to 
$36  per  barrel.  It  was  the  largest  price  reduc- 
tion an  OPEC  nation  has  ever  Imposed  on 
itself.  There  is  no  indication  that  prices 
have  hit  bottom  yet.  The  golden  age  of  OPEC 
l3  over. 

How  did  this  sudden  reversal  occur?  There 
are  many  reasons,  but  the  crucial  on? — both 
for  its  timing  and  its  effect — is  the  Reagan 
administration's  decision  last  January  to  end 
price  control. 

It  is  now  possible  to  examine  the  related 
upheavals  of  the  1970s  and  put  them  in  per- 
spective. The  oil  crisis  was  nothing  more 
than  a  self-tnflicted  wound.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  five  months  In  1973-74  when  the 
Arab  states  stopped  sending  oil  to  the  West 
In  retaliation  for  U.S.  support  of  Israel,  no 
event  of  the  1970s  that  we  labeled  under  the 
rubric  of  "the  oil  crisis"  was  anything  more 
than  America's  refusal  to  pay  the  proper 
price  for  its  own  oil.  It  was  certainly  not  an 
oil-company  plot  or  a  sign  that  we  were  "run- 


ning out  of  resources."  Oil  was  the  only  com- 
modity in  the  entire  economy  that  was  never 
freed  from  President  Nixon's  temporary  wage 
and  price  controls  imposed  in  1971.  This  cre- 
ated an  inevitable  gap  between  supply  and 
demand  for  domestically  produced  oil.  We 
bridged  It  by  importing  more  oil,  leaving  us 
vulnerable  to  all  the  foreign  shocks  and  In- 
ternational Intrigues  that  followed. 
Here  is  the  way  it  happened. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  OIL 

The  beginning  of  the  oil  crisis  of  the  1970s 
can  be  traced  to  1968  and  the  first  stirrings 
of  the  environmental  movement.  At  the  time, 
though  few  people  remember  it,  the  country 
was  operating  under  the  OH  Import  Quota 
system  set  up  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
1959.  The  policy  limited  the  country's  im- 
ports to  no  more  than  12  percent  of  its  total 
consumption.  It  was  honored  more  In  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  however,  and 
Imports  actually  hovered  around  19  percent 
throughout  the  1960s. 

The  original  rationale  for  the  quota  sys- 
tem was  national  security.  It  was  argued 
that  if  we  became  too  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  such  an  important  commodity  as 
oil,  we  might  become  vulnerable  to  cutoffs 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  The 
effect  of  the  program,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
to  give  some  protection  to  the  small  domes- 
tic oil  companies  centered  around  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  These  are  not  the 
oil  giants  like  Exxon.  Gulf.  Texaco,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Seven  Sisters.  They  are  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  entrepreneurs  who 
live  off  small  and  medium-sized  oil  hold- 
ings— and  produce  about  60  percent  of  our 
own  oil.  A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  that 
existed  In  the  early  years  of  the  1970s  arose 
from  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  these 
small  companies  and  the  giants. 

The  import  quotas  protected  the  small 
companies  from  the  dirt-cheap  competition 
In  the  Middle  East,  where  oil  could  be 
pumped  out  of  the  ground  for  less  than  ten 
cents  a  barrel.  Domestic  oil  was  selling  at 
about  $1.90  a  barrel  in  1969.  But  even  with 
the  import  quotas,  the  price  to  consumers 
had  been  steadily  falling  over  the  previous 
twenty  years.  The  oil  giants,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  slightly  hampered  by  the  import 
quotas,  although  they  never  made  too  much 
fuss  about  it.  They  were  prevented  from  Im- 
porting great  quantities  from  the  Middle 
East,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  afforded 
some  protection  for  their  .American  holdings. 
They  made  money  by  selling  Middle  E:astem 
oil  to  Europe,  and  did  not  press  much  for 
abolition  of  the  U.S.  import  restrictions. 

The  trouble  began  when  environmental 
grouDS  decided  that  newly  discovered  low- 
sulfur  oils  In  North  Africa  and  Indonesia 
were  just  what  was  needed  to  clean  un  air 
pollution.  Before  Lyndon  Johnson  left  office, 
environmental  groups  In  California  and  New 
York  had  wrung  concessions  out  of  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  (who  administered 
the  quota  program)  to  allow  more  cheap, 
low-sulfur  crudes  to  be  imported  from  Libya 
and  Southeast  Asia  as  a  substitute  for  coal 
In  utility  boilers.  A  number  of  incentives 
were  Introduced,  and  Imports  began  to  rise. 

Then  an  odd  thing  happened.  Consumer 
groups,  suddenly  aware  of  all  the  cheap  oU 
being  pumped  around  the  world,  began  to 
argue  that  scrapping  the  Import  quotas 
would  produce  a  consumer  bonanza  as  well. 
In  10TO.  Ral^h  Na-'er's  task  force  on  air 
pollution  (one  of  the  first  incarnations  of 
"Nader's  Raiders")  published  a  book  called 
Vanishing  Air.  which  questioned  the  "na- 
tlonal-securtty"  argument  and  argued  stren- 
uously that  endlns  the  oil  imnort-quota 
program  would  solve  both  environmental 
and  consumer  problems.  They  suggested 
that  the  quotas  were  a  "protectionist  wall" 
that  "creates  a  domestic  price  for  petroleum 
substantially  In  excess  of  the  world  price." 
It  was  "estimated  to  cost  American  con- 
sumers five  to  eight  billion  dollars  a  year." 
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After  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spUl  of  1968 
created  new  concerns  about  offshore  drilling, 
the  environmentalists'  urglngs  to  lift  the 
import  quotas  became  much  louder.  In  1972 
the  Sierra  Club  published  a  book  on  coal 
•trlp-mlnlng  called  Stripping,  which  con- 
cluded that  scrapping  the  import  quotas 
would  cut  down  on  strlp-mlnlng,  reduce  off- 
shore drilling,  clean  the  air,  and  solve  Just 
about  every  other  environmental  difficulty. 
Criticizing  a  decision  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration not  to  give  up  the  quotas,  the 
author,  John  ^.  Stacks,  wrote: 

"The  scrapping  of  the  import  quota  task 
force  recommendation  to  abolish  that  sys- 
tem win  pile  more  costs  onto  the  consumer, 
who  has  already  paid  more  than  »30  billion 
to  subsidize  the  oil  industry  through  quotas 
and  tax  giveaways." 

"  Soon  the  case  for  importing  more  oil  was 
common  currency  in  consumer  and  environ- 
mental circles. 

Unnoticed,  however,  was  that  the  real 
turning  point  In  America's  energy  situation 
had  already  passed.  In  1970.  oxir  domestic 
oU  production  peaked  at  9.6  mUllon  barrels 
a  day.  after  a  century  of  steady  increases. 
We  had  rim  out  of  "easy  oil."  Older  wells 
were  playing  out.  and  all  the  new  oil  lay  In 
environmentally  troublesome  areas — off- 
shore, in  Alaila,  and  In  c'eer-r  une-:;  lo-fd 
regions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Americans  faced 
a  difficult  choice.  Either  we  had  to  accept  a 
steep  rise  In  American  oil  prices,  to  pay  for 
the  higher  costs  of  drlUlng  and  encourage 
wiser  use,  or  we  had  to  open  our  doors  to 
more  imported  oil. 

For  a  long  while  the  Nixon  administration 
resisted  making  a  decision.  Task  forces  were 
assigned  to  the  problem,  and  most  of  them 
came  back  with  the  recommendation  that  we 
might  as  well  Import  more  oil.  Nixon  person- 
ally resisted  the  Idea,  however.  He  was  still 
Impressed  with  the  national-security  argu- 
ment, and  leery  of  making  the  country  de- 
pendent on  foreign  Imports. 

Unfortunately,  the  courage  of  this  position 
was  obviated  by  a  decision  In  August  1971 
to  Impose  an  across-the-board  temporary 
wage  and  price  freeze.  The  controls  had  an 
enormous  Impact  on  the  oil  market.  Prices 
should  have  been  climbing  rapidly.  Produc- 
tion from  old  wells  was  leveling  off  and  the 
development  of  new  sources  was  proving  ex- 
pensive. A  clear  signal  was  needed  to  tell 
consumers  that  the  time  had  come  to  start 
conserving. 

Instead,  the  price  controls  seriously  dis- 
torted the  situation.  The  artlflclally  low  price 
of  domestic  oil  discouraged  expensive  new 
exploration.  But  It  also  allowed  consumers 
to  go  on  guzzling  oil  as  If  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Consumption  rose  In  1971-73  at  4  per- 
cent per  year — a  stralght-Une  projection 
from  the  old  days  of  falling  prices  In  the 
1960s.  Nobody  noticed  that  domestic  oil  was 
harder  to  find. 

And  so.  In  order  to  make  up  for  this  grow- 
ing gap  between  domestic  supply  and  de- 
mand, we  turned  to  the  solution  that  was  to 
become  the  characteristic  pattern  of  the  en- 
tire decade.  We  imported  more  oil.  The  holes 
that  the  environmental  movement  had  al- 
ready punched  In  the  import-quota  program 
made  It  easy.  All  sorts  of  Incentives  had  been 
set  up  allowing  refiners  bonus  quantities  of 
Imported  crude  If  they  cleaned  it  of  sulfur. 
The  program  was  easily  manipulated  so  that 
imported  crudes  became  the  stock  for  other 
uses  as  well.  By  1973  we  were  importing  close 
to  30  percent  of  our  oil,  an  unprecedented 
foreign  dependence.  By  the  time  the  quotas 
were  scrapped,  they  were  useless  anyway. 
Without  even  noticing  it,  we  were  at  the 
mercy  of  world  events. 

TBZ   REASON  FOR  SHORTAGES 

The  Inevitability  of  price  controls  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers  creating  shortages  of 


goods  Is  a  cardinal  point  understood  by 
nearly  all  economists  and  only  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  public.  I  have  searched  for 
a  metaphor  for  this  phenomenon,  and  finally 
found  one  In  an  experience  a  friend  of  mine 
had  in  the  Peace  Corps.  He  and  his  colleagues 
were  trying  to  teach  Indian  village  women 
the  rhythm  method  of  birth  control  by  giv- 
ing them  a  string  of  thirty  beads  that  repre- 
sented the  days  of  their  menstrual  cycle. 
The  eight  days  representing  their  fertile  pe- 
riod were  marked  by  red  beads  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  Each  day  they  were  to 
move  one  bead,  refraining  from  Intercourse 
on  the  red  days.  After  a  while,  however,  they 
found  the  system  dldnt  work.  When  the  dan- 
gerous days  of  the  month  arrived,  the  women 
would  simply  move  all  the  red  beads  across 
the  string  at  once.  They  assumed  that  this 
act  of  magic  would  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting pregnant. 

We  do  the  same  thing  with  prices.  The 
market  price  of  a  commodity  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reflection  of  its  scarcity  relative  to 
its  demand.  When  goods  become  harder  to 
obtain,  the  price  goes  up.  But  we  assume  that 
by  artlflclally  lowering  the  price — asking  the 
government  to  Intervene  with  price  controls, 
that  Is — we  can  make  a  good  less  scarce. 
Instead,  the  opposite  results.  With  prices 
artlflclally  low,  consumers  try  to  buy  more 
of  the  commodity,  while  suppliers  reduce 
production  because  they  cannot  recover  their 
costs.  The  result  is  an  artificial  shortage, 
where  goods  are  scarcer  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. Our  confusion  of  reality  and  its  sym- 
bols only  makes  things  worse  and  precipitates 
what  we  hoped  to  avoid. 

As  President  Nixon's  1971  price  freeze  re- 
mained in  place,  the  American  economy  be- 
came Increasingly  characterized  by  a  series 
of  surpluses  and  shortages.  With  prices  held 
at  rigid,  artificial  levels,  the  gaps  between 
supply  and  demand  became  unavoidable.  By 
1973,  steel,  concrete,  aluminum,  and  dozens 
of  other  basic  commodities  were  becoming 
imobtainable  on  the  market. 

The  situation  coincided  with  the  Club  of 
Rome's  Jeremiads  and  the  popular  concep- 
tion that  we  were  quickly  hitting  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  on  resources.  Newsweek  ran  a 
cover  story  showing  Uncle  Sam  holding  up 
an  empty  horn  of  plenty  under  the  caption 
Running  Out  of  Everything? 

Apparently,  nobody  at  Newsweek  realized 
that  we  were  only  experiencing  the  inevitable 
results  of  price  controls  (no  one.  that  is.  ex- 
cept Milton  Friedman,  who  continually 
pointed  It  out  in  his  columns) .  But  by  the 
middle  of  1973  the  price  controls  had  been 
phased  out.  and  these  shortages  quickly 
solved  themselves. 

Oil,  however,  was  an  exception.  So  much 
pressure  had  already  built  up  behind  the 
price  of  oil  that  Congress  became  afraid  to 
let  the  market  go  where  it  would.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  days  of  twenty-five  cents  a  gal- 
lon for  gasoline  were  over.  Yet  Congress 
shunned  the  cure  for  America's  falling  do- 
mestic production.  OU  became  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  general  abandonment  of  price 
controls;  protection  was  extended  through 
1975. 

Meanwhile,  barely  noticed  events  in  the 
Middle  East  were  beginning  to  indicate  that 
"cheap  foreign  oil"  wasn't  going  to  remain 
cheap  for  very  long.  In  1969.  a  colonel's  revolt 
in  Libya  overthrew  the  pro-Western  mon- 
archy. The  new  military  regime,  under  Colo- 
nel Muammer  Qaddafi.  soon  realized  it  was 
supplying  both  Europe  and  America  with 
low-sulfur  oil  that  could  hardly  be  matched 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  1970,  the  new  government  imposed  a 
twenty-cent  price  increase  on  its  concession- 
aires. The  oil  companies  fussed  and  fumed, 
but  soon  realized  that  there  were  no  Amer- 
ican Marines  or  strategists  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  waiting  in  the  wln^s  to 
correct  the  problem.  (In  the  last  such  In- 


cident, which  neither  the  oil  companies  nor 
the  producing  nations  had  ever  forgotten,  the 
attempt  by  Mohammed  Mossadegh  to  nation- 
alize Iran's  oil  concessions  and  Impose  a 
price  increase  on  Western  consumers  had 
resulted  in  a  coup  masterminded  by  the  CIA, 
and  the  Installation  of  the  shah.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Arab  oil  boycott.  President  Nixon  was 
still  publicly  reminding  the  Middle  Eastern 
states  to  beware  the  "lesson  of  Mossadegh.") 
Finally,  the  oil  companies  accepted  the  price 
increase;  they  had  no  choice. 

Soon  a  moribund  debating  society,  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
founded  in  1960  at  the  instigation  of  Vene- 
zuelan oil  minister  Juan  Pablo  P6rez  Alfonso, 
was  meeting  In  earnest  in  Vienna.  By  Sep- 
tember 1973,  OPEC  members  were  presenting 
a  solid  front  to  the  oil  companies  and  nego- 
tiating for  an  across-the-board  price  increase 
of  flfty-three  cents  to  match  Libya's  efforts. 
The  oil  companies  protested  and  said  it  was 
impossible.  In  truth,  though,  they  weren't 
sure.  When  the  negotiations  finally  broke 
down.  Sheikh  Yamanl.  the  Saudi  Arabian 
OPEC  minister,  said  that  the  producing  na- 
tions might  Just  go  ahead  and  do  it  anyway. 
Yet  all  the  while  American  consumers  re- 
mained oblivious.  Blinded  by  the  continuing 
price  controls,  we  went  on  guzzling  gas  in 
ever  greater  amounts  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Few  people  were  aware  that  we  were 
Importing  any  of  our  oil.  let  alone  30  per- 
cent. British  Journalist  Anthony  Sampson, 
whose  book  The  Seven  Sisters  describes  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  boycott,  says  that 
an  "air  of  unreality"  began  to  enshroud  those 
American  businessmen  and  politicians  who 
could  actually  see  what  was  happening.  In 
1972  we  set  an  all-time  record  for  oil  con- 
sumption, and  were  headed  for  another  In 
1973.  When  several  oil  companies  formed  a 
aei!fgation  to  try  to  warn  Nixon  administra- 
tion officials  of  the  growing  restlveness  in 
the  producing  countries,  they  were  politely 
ignored  On  the  day  Shiekh  Yamanl  and  the 
OPEC  ministers  broke  off  negotiations  with 
American  oil  flrms  in  October  1973,  no  Amer- 
ican new^aper  carried  the  story. 

What  happened  next,  of  course,  is  history. 
The  Arabs  realized  their  growing  market 
leverage  and  exercised  it  In  the  oU  boycott 
during  the  1973-74  Arab-Israeli  War.  The 
result  of  this  deliberate  supply  interruption 
was  the  first  of  the  "gas  shortages." 

But  the  boycott  was  over  by  March,  and 
gas  lines  ended  well  before  that.  Far  more 
important  was  that  the  producing  nations— 
to  their  surprise — found  they  had  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  Western  oil  market.  They  quickly 
raised  prices  to  seven  times  their  1970  levels, 
setting  in  motion  what  was  later  called  "the 
greatest  and  swiftest  transfer  of  wealth  in 
history."  Over  the  next  year,  some  $112  bil- 
lion flowed  out  of  consumers'  pockets  and 
Into  the  coffers  of  the  oil-producing  nations. 
What  should  we  have  done?  Obviously,  we 
should  have  Increased  domestic  production 
and  cut  consumption.  The  formula  for  this 
was  not  really  very  difficult.  Domestic  oil 
price  controls  were  already  artlflclally  dis- 
couraging production  and  stimulating  con- 
sumption. Getting  rid  of  them  woiUd  have 
been  the  easiest  step  of  all.  Then,  had  we 
been  really  serious,  we  could  have  done  what 
the  Europeans  and  Japanese  have  done  for 
decades  and  taxed  consumption,  particularly 
consumption  of  foreign  oil.  This  was  exactly 
what  President  Ford  tried  to  do  In  January 
1975,  when  he  began  his  state-of-the-unlon 
address  by  asking  Congress  to  abolish  price 
controls  and  impose  a  two-doUar-a-barrel 
tax  on  foreign  oil.  He  promised  that  reduc- 
ing imports  would  be  the  first  priority  of  the 
administration.  Had  the  nation  been  willing 
to  give  President  Ford  a  hearing,  we  might 
have  avoided  some  of  the  turmoil  that  fol- 
lowed. Congress,  however,  had  Its  own  ideas. 
The  battleground  became  the  1975  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (a  political 
euphemism  if  ever  there  was  one) .  At  flrat, 
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Ooogress  seemed  willing  to  go  along  with 
President  Fords  assessment:  foreign  depend- 
ence was  a  problem,  and  price  controls  were 
only  making  things  worse.  But  then  a  sub- 
urt«n  rebellion  began  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Congressmen  Andrew  Magulre 
(NJ.).  Richard  Ottlnger  (N.Y.).  and  Toby 
Moffett  ( conn.)— all  liberal  Democrats  rep- 
resenting the  three  wealthiest  suburban 
counties  In  the  New  York  arear--began  a 
campaign  to  extend  oil  price  controls.  Joined 
by  figures  such  as  Edward  Kennedy  (Dem.- 
Mass)  Howard  Metaenbaum  (Dem.-Ohlo). 
James  Abdnor  (Dem.-S.D.) .  and  Henry  Jack- 
son (Dem.-Wash.)  in  the  Senate,  these  legis- 
lators eventually  succeeded  in  getting 
through  a  decision  to  extend  price  controls 
aU  the  way  through  1979  and  possibly  be- 
yond. Not  only  that,  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  was  In- 
structed to  lower  the  price  of  domestic  oil 
in  February  1976  In  order  to  punish  the  oU 
companies.  It  was  Congress's  election-year 
present  to  the  nation  for  1976. 

It  worked  well.  Large  Democratic  major- 
ities were  returned  to  Congress  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  with  a  new  Democratic  president 
to  lead  them.  Consimiers  were  already  cele- 
brating by  surging  back  to  big  cars,  and  guz- 
zling gas  again  as  If  the  boycott  had  never 
ha->pened.  Everything  seemed  fine.  Yet  the 
o41  price  controls  remained  a  time  bomb  tick- 
ing away  in  the  Anxerlcam  economy.  It  fi- 
nally exploded  in  1979.  and  perhaps  hriped 
to  carry  away  the  Democratic  administration 
with  It. 

OPBC'S    SHORT,    HAPFT    IXT* 

Tvft  people  seem  to  realize  that  OPEC's 
monopoly  or  the  market  lasted  only  about 
three  years.  Like  any  monopoly.  It  quickly 
attracted  new  competition  Into  the  field. 
From  1974  to  1977.  the  relatively  few  oU- 
produclng  countries  probably  could  have 
charged  any  price  they  wanted  to  Western 
consumers.  Europe,  in  particular,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  easy  access  to  Middle 
Eastern  oil,  and  had  few  alternatives. 

But,  as  always,  the  success  of  a  monopoly 
was  also  its  undoing.  The  new  high  price  of 
oil  sent  geologists  scurrying  out  all  over  the 
world  locking  for  new  reserves.  Britain  and 
Norway  developed  the  fields  under  the  North 
Sea,  the  American  oil  companies  were  allowed 
to  finish  tho  Alaskan  pipeline,  and  dozens  of 
other  small  countries  began  to  find  snd  de- 
velop deposits.  Mexico,  It  turned  out.  had 
had  oil  all  along,  but  hadn't  wanted  to  re- 
veal Its  resources  for  fear  of  being  exploited, 
as  the  Arabs  had  been  for  decades.  In  addi- 
tion, the  old  patterns  of  ever  Increasing  con- 
sumption were  quickly  reversed.  Yale  econo- 
mist Paul  MacAvoy  has  calculated  that 
OPEC's  price  distortions  only  lasted  from 
1974  to  1977.  By  that  time,  the  market  forces 
had  caught  up  and  supply  and  demand  were 
back  In  balance,  promoting  the  wise  and 
efficient  use  of  resources  everywhere. 

Everywhere,  that  Is,  except  the  United 
States.  Here,  unfortunately,  events  had  taken 
a  different  turn.  Almost  from  the  day  in 
February  1976  when  Congress  had  Instructed 
that  the  price  of  domestic  oil  be  lowered. 
Americans  had  once  again  rushed  back  to 
their  old  pre-embargo  habits.  Over  the  next 
twelve  months,  big-car  divisions  of  the  three 
major  auto  companies  broke  sales  records  In 
every  month  of  the  year.  Small  cars  were  left 
sitting  in  the  lots,  and  even  huge  rebate  pro- 
grams failed  to  win  back  the  public  to  con- 
servation. 

Gasoline  consumption  also  resumed  Its 
pre-embargo  climb,  surpassing  the  1973  rec- 
ord in  1977.  and  breaking  It  again  In  1978. 
We  were  headed  for  even  higher  consumption 
In  1979.  until  events  In  Iran  put  a  stop  to  It. 
Domestic  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  begin  to  hope  to  make  back  their  money 
from  drilling  for  new  oil.  They  sat  on  their 
hands  or  put  their  money  into  real  estate. 
Once  again  there  was  a  shortage  of  domestic 


oil.  And  yet  there  was  no  time  between  1976 
and  1079  that  motorists  couldn't  get  gas.  How 
did  we  do  It?  The  answer  Is  the  same.  We 
made  up  for  our  self-inflicted  domestic  short- 
ages by  importing  still  more  oil.  From  the 
crack  of  the  gun  in  February  1976.  our  Im- 
ports once  again  took  off.  climbing  from  33 
percent  to  almost  60  percent  by  mid-1979.  In 
fact,  it's  a  good  thing  the  Iranian  revolution 
happened  when  it  did.  Had  things  gone  on 
any  longer,  the  eventual  crash,  whatever  form 
it  took,  would  have  been  far  worse. 

Just  about  everything  Congress  did  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis  In  the  1970s  was  aimed 
at  one  thing— keeping  cheap  gas  flowing  to 
the  consumers.  Washington  was  fllled  with 
liberal  congressman  singing  the  Joys  of  con- 
servation and  wringing  their  bands  about 
foreign  dependence.  Yet  not  one  of  them  was 
ever  willing  to  accept  the  simple  formula 
that  would  have  ended  the  whole  dilemma — 
paying  a  market  price  for  our  own  oil. 

It  is  commonly  assumed-that  the  events  in 
Iran  and  the  second  "gas  shortages"  in  1979 
finally  curbed  the  nation's  appetite  for  for- 
eign oil.  That  is  not  quite  correct.  Redoubled 
International  oil  prices  and  the  resulting  rise 
In  the  cost  of  gasoline  certainly  reminded 
people  of  the  realities  of  the  world  oil  situa- 
tion. But  the  effect  would  probably  have 
been  temporary  once  again,  had  not  the 
second  gas  shortage  finally  convinced  Presi- 
dent Carter  that  domestic  price  controls  were 
a  self-defeating  policy  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. Carter  bravely  announced  In  late  1979 
that  he  would  phase  out  price  controls  by 
the  faU  of  1981. 

Incredibly,  even  at  this  late  date,  congress- 
men howled,  and  consumer  groups  moaned, 
that  the  president  was  abandoning  his  ap- 
parent constitutional  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide Americans  with  cljeap  energy.  Yet  the 
payoff  came  almost  immediately.  Within  one 
year.  U.S.  oil  imports  fell  by  26  percent,  back 
to  their  1976  level. 

Oil  drilling  increased  as  never  before  (al- 
though oil  is  stlU  getting  harder  to  find), 
and  consumers  finally  began  demonstrating 
hitherto  unsuspected  capabilities  for  con- 
serving energy.  President  Reagan's  January 
decision,  which  accelerated  Carter's  schedule 
by  nine  months,  only  completed  the  process. 
Drilling  for  new  oil  has  increased  by  50  per- 
cent In  the  last  six  months.  Consumption 
has  dropped  another  20  percent.  Domestic 
oil  production  is  holding  steady,  and  con- 
sumers— finally  deprived  of  the  "protection"' 
of  Congress — seem  permanently  set  on  a  con- 
servation course. 

The  unanticipated — though  predictable — 
result  of  this  new  realism  has  been  that  en- 
eigy  prices  are  now  falling  on  the  world 
market.  Throughout  the  1970s,  our  energy 
policy  was  to  prop  up  world  oil  prices  by 
creating  a  domestic  shortage  and  then  mak- 
ing up  for  It  by  buying  In  the  world  market. 
Without  our  support.  OPEC  would  have  been 
defunct  by  1977.  Now  It  Is  falling  apart  any- 
woy.  Americans  are  buying  2.2  million  barrels 
a  day  less  than  we  were  before  President 
Carter  launched  the  repeal  of  the  price  con- 
trols in  1979.  This  is  the  exact  amount  of  the 
current  world  glut.  Left  to  the  mercies  of 
supply  and  demand,  OPEC  is  finding  It  can 
do  nothing  more  than  set  Its  prices  where 
the  market  tells  It  to. 

THE   SEVEN    (WEAK)    SISTERS 

Are  we  really  out  of  the  woods?  Perhaps 
not  entirely.  We  still  import  Just  over  30  per- 
cent of  our  oil,  which  Is  about  where 
we  were  In  1973  Just  before  the  em\jargo. 
What  we  could  do  now  is  to  put  a  modest  tax 
on  Imported  oil — perhaps  two  dollars  a  bar- 
rel— In  order  to  pay  the  costs  of  building  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve;  this  would  be  a 
fair  measure  of  the  risks  we  Incur  by  Import- 
ing some  of  our  oil.  Both  Europe  and  Japan 
have  long  used  high  government  taxes  to 
discourage  consumption,  which  is  why  they 


were  much  less  affected  by  the  Iranian  events 
than  we  were,  even  though  they  import 
nearly  all  their  oil. 

Yet  all  these  wise  and  conscientious  meas- 
ures would  still  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
short-sighted  "consumer  protectors."  There 
are  still  enough  Toby  MoSetts  and  Edward 
Kennedys  in  Washington  to  put  on  a  magic 
saow  of  preaching  conservation  with  one 
hand  while  subsidizing  consumption  with 
the  other. 

Where  do  the  oil  companies  fit  into  all 
this?  Those  Enemies  of  the  People,  of  course, 
were  the  favorite  whipping  boys  of  the  mid- 
1970s.  By  1975  it  prooably  didn't  seem  a  bad 
guess  to  predict  that  they  would  have  been 
nationalized  within  a  few  years.  It  Is  easy 
enough  now  to  see  what  happened  to  the  oil 
companies  In  the  1970s,  and  why  we  hated 
them  so  much.  The  problem  was  that  the  oil 
companies  were  getting  weaker.  During  the 
1950s  and  '60s.  they  had  bullied  their  way 
through  the  producing  countries,  robbing 
them  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans  and  Amer- 
ican', and  bringing  home  the  goods  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices.  When  things  got  difficult, 
there  were  always  the  Marines  and  the  CIA 
to  hold  up  our  interests. 

But  In  the  1970s  all  that  changed.  The  oil 
companies  found  themselves  up  against  a 
more  firmly  knit  cartel  with  better  control 
over  the  resources  than  they  had.  What 
could  we  do  but  hate  them?  They  had  failed 
us  miserably.  As  Eric  Hoffer  said  of  revolu- 
tions, it  is  usually  when  the  public  feels  the 
government  weakening  that  It  expresses  all 
Its  hidden  resentments. 

The  oil  companies  have  now  lost  their 
preeminence  In  world  trade.  In  1970  they 
handled  over  90  percent  of  the  transactions 
between  the  producing  and  consuming  coim- 
tries.  Now  they  handle  only  about  40  percent. 
More  and  more,  the  consuming  countries  are 
dealing  directly  with  the  producers.  Tn  addi- 
tion, the  OPEC  nations  are  building  their 
own  refining  operations,  buying  tankers,  and 
moving  "downstream"  in  the  oil  business. 

The  future  for  the  oil  companies,  of 
course,  is  not  bleak.  The  value  of  their  re- 
maining oil  resources  has  Increased  enor- 
mously. Their  profits  have  risen  by  20  per- 
cent per  year  since  1973.  They  are  still  the 
world's  specialists  In  exploration  and  drill- 
ing technology.  In  addition,  they  are  diver- 
sifying into  other  fields  and  energy  tech- 
nologies. They  will  probably  do  as  they  havs 
always  done — quite  well. 

Is  the  energy  crisis  over,  then?  Not  quite. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  have  a  forty-year-old 
hangover  to  deal  with — the  chaotic  state  of 
resources,  created  by  government  Interven- 
tion In  the  natural-gas  tndtistry. 

The  havoc  is  almost  too  complicated  to 
delineate.  (For  an  excellent  account,  read 
Tom  Bethell's  article  "The  Gas  Price  Fixers." 
Harper's.  June  1979.)  Price  controls  were 
originally  Imposed  In  1938  because  of  a  sup- 
posed "monoooly."  Actually,  there  was  no 
monopolv  at  all.  Consumers  had  a  choice  of 
several  other  fuels,  and  gas  drilling  Is  one  of 
the  most  decentralized  Industries  In  the 
country.  One  out  of  every  two  hundred 
Americans  owns  Interest  In  a  natural-gas 
well. 

In  1964.  one  producer  tried  to  raise  the 
price  of  gas  from  three  to  four  cents  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  This  ridiculously  low  price 
had  originally  b?en  granted  only  as  an  open 
invitation  for  the  pipeline  companies  to 
build  their  connections  Into  the  oil  fields. 
Before  that,  the  producers  had  flared  off 
their  gas  as  a  waste  product  of  oil  drilling. 
But  a  WlsconMn  state  consumer  authority, 
reacting  to  this  Insignificant  price  increase, 
foTed  fie  Fe^eral  Power  CommitMon  to  ex- 
tend It-s  control  b-Ct  to  the  wellhead  price 
as  well.  T'*"!  ('ed.'slon  was  uoheld  In  the 
courts,  and  Congress  has  never  mustered  the 
will  to  change  It. 
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The  results  have  bsen  utterly  perverse.  The 
n&tural-gaa  Industry  became  a  kind  of  na- 
tional utility  company.  No  one  was  ever  en- 
couraged to  go  out  and  find  more.  The  only 
gas  we  have  used  Is  the  "waste  product"  now 
associated  with  oil  deposits.  Yet  all  Indica- 
tions now  are  that  there  are  staggering 
amounts  of  natural  gas — perhaps  as  much 
as  200  years'  supply  at  current  prices — in 
different  kinds  of  formations  in  the  earth. 

The  situation  finally  reached  a  crisis  with 
the  "natural-gas  shortages"  of  the  winter  of 
1977.  These  "shortages,"  again,  were  nothing 
but  the  result  of  price  controls.  The  law  had 
never  extended  federal  control  over  pricing 
within  the  producing  states  themselves.  By 
1977,  gas  prices  in  the  Intrastate  market  v  ere 
four  times  the  price  In  the  Interstate  market. 
Most  producing  states,  like  Texas,  Louisiana, 
and  Oklahcxna.  which  collect  large  royalties, 
siny)ly  refused  to  send  any  more  gas  north, 
where  consumers  were  stUl  paying  1960s 
prices:  hence  the  shortages. 

The  hopelessness  of  government  efforts  to 
anticipate  market  prices  can  be  seen  In  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  which  at  the 
time  was  perceived  as  a  victory  over  the  con- 
sumer advocates.  Toby  Moffett  and  the  gas- 
guzzling  suburbanites  once  again  tried  to  en- 
sure their  constituents  cheap  energy  at  other 
people's  expense.  They  failed,  in  that  the 
Carter  administration  finally  decided  on  a 
phased  program  ending  In  complete  decon- 
trol In  1985.  It  is  said  that  when  the  vote 
against  continuing  price  controls  was  finally 
taken.  Representative  Moffett  left  the  House, 
fell  against  a  tree,  and  wept. 

He  could  have  saved  his  tears.  Congress,  In 
its  wisdom,  decided  to  anticipate  ths  future 
by  allowing  natural-gas  prices  to  rise  to  the 
1978  level  of  oil  prices — equivalent  to  $15  a 
barrel — by  1986.  Then  they  could  go  where 
they  would.  Tet  in  less  than  a  year  that  price 
was  already  hopelessly  out  of  date.  Taking 
inflation  into  account,  natural-gas  consum- 
ers are  once  again  paying  19eOs  prices  for 
energy.  (Because  of  the  resulting  shortage, 
industry  and  utilities  are  rapidly  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  market,  and  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  is  now  concentrated  al- 
most entirely  in  home  heating.) 

The  results  have  been  chaos.  Congress  al- 
lowed that  all  gas  found  below  15,000  feet 
could  be  free  from  price  controls.  Previously, 
most  gas  had  been  foiind  at  5,000  feet.  This 
spurred  new  exploration,  which  started  turn- 
ing up  gas  reserves  no  one  had  ever  dreamed 
possible.  It  Is  now  clear  that  there  are  prob- 
ably huge  reserves  between  5,000  and  15,000 
feet  as  well. 

But  the  owners  of  gas  deposits  below  15,000 
feet  have  now  become  opponents  of  decon- 
trol. They  fear  that  they  will  be  imdersold 
by  all  the  gas  that  obviously  exists  between 
6,000  and  15,000  feet.  This  doesn't  promise  a 
very  orderly  development  of  resources.  In  a 
final  irony,  the  pipeline  owners  themselves 
have  become  a  principal  opponent  of  dereg- 
ulation. They  are  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  gas  that  flows  through  their  pipe- 
lines. They  fear,  quite  reasonably,  that  if 
prices  are  decontrolled,  people  will  start  con- 
serving gas.  That  will  cut  down  on  their 
pipeline  transmission,  and  lose  them  money. 
Thus,  as  always,  the  regulated  have  ended 
up  falling  in  love  with  their  res^ulatlons. 

There  are  already  fears  that  when  1986  ar- 
rives Congress  will  flnd  decontrolling  the 
price  of  nattiral  gaa  Intolerable.  Tet  there  is 
hardly  any  choice.  In  fact,  removing  price 
controls  right  now — as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Is  beginning  to  propose — would  be 
even  easier.  There  Is  no  time  like  the  pres- 
ent for  getting  rid  of  price  controls.  The 
medicine  would  be  only  slightly  harder  to 
swallow  than  our  current  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  which  people  have  hardly  noticed  at 
•11. 

The  only  alternative  Is  that  natural  gas 
will  btt  a  resource  that  we  simply  don't  use. 


Once  again  one  may  ask:  If  we  are  creating 
artificial  shortages  by  controlling  the  price 
of  natural  gas.  where  are  we  making  them 
up?  And  once  again,  the  answer  is  the  same. 
We  are  importing  more  oil.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  one  and  two  million  barrels 
per  day  of  our  current  oil  imports  are  the 
result  of  our  failure  to  use  our  own  natiual 
gas.  The  subsidy  of  natural -gas  consumers 
is  also  delaying  the  introduction  of  rooftop 
solar  energy.  Decontrol  would  iinquestion- 
ably  mean  higher  natural-gas  prices,  but  this 
would  quickly  be  neutralized  by  a  further 
drop  in  the  price  of  oil  and  the  Introduction 
of  new  technologies.  People  are  never  going 
to  conserve,  or  use  solar  energy  in  home 
heating,  as  long  as  they  are  paying  fifteen- 
year-old  prices  for  natural  gas. 

But  without  the  foreign  oil  needed  to 
make  up  for  the  natural-gas  shortage,  OPEX; 
would  be  about  as  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  as  a  Turkish  bazaar. 

The  energy  crisis,  then,  is  half  won.  We 
liave  ended  OPEC's  dominance  of  the  mar- 
ket within  a  few  short  months  by  swallow- 
ing what  turned  out  to  be  a  relatively  mild 
pill  and  accepting  a  market  price  for  our 
own  oil.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is  decontrol 
our  natural-gas  prices,  and  we  will  be  home 
free.  There  will  be  another  mild  jieriod  of 
adjustment,  and  soon  we  will  be  on  a  firm, 
stable,  and  innovative  energy  course. 

Are  we  up  to  it?  Can  Americans  tackle  the 
energy  problems  of  the  1980s7 

Stay  tuned.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

The  administration  has  agreed  that 
since  the  Christmas  recess  is  approach- 
ing, they  will  take  the  appropriate  steps 
to  assure  that  Congress  has  the  full  30 
calendar  days  while  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion to  review  this  sale. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  information  is  im- 
mediately available  to  the  full  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notiflca- 
ation  which  has  been  received.  The  class- 
ified annex  referred  to  In  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
room  4229  of  the  Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  SECuarrr  Assistance  Acenct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  4, 1981. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03060/81ct. 
Hon.  Chakles  H.  Pehct. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatUyna, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  CH<tniMAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-12  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 

This  Transmittal  conceras  the  Department 
of  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Venezuela  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  (615  million.  Shortly  after 


this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

EUCH  F.  VON  Marbod, 

Director. 

TXANBMITTAI.    NO.    82-12 

(Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section   36(b)    of   the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act) 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Venezuela, 
(u)  'loial  estimated  value: 

Million3 

Major  defense  equipment* $319 

Other 296 

Total    615 

*As  included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  Lists, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services 
offered:  Eighteen  P-16A  and  6  P-16B  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  with  related  spare  parts, 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  support 
items. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(SGA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  delense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold:  See  Annex  imder  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
December  4,  1981. 

Policy  JosTmcATioN 

VENEZUELA — F-16     AIHCRArT 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  18  P-16A  and  6  F- 
16B  tactical  fighter  aircraft  with  related 
spare  parts,  training,  technical  assistance, 
and  support  items  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$615  miUion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by  im- 
proving the  defense  capabilities  of  a  friendly 
democratic  country  which  is  a  continuing 
force  for  stability  In  Latin  America. 

Venezuela  requires  replacements  for  Its 
aging  CP-5A  and  Mirage  aircraft.  This  sale 
should  significantly  enhance  the  Venezuelan 
Air  Force's  (VAF)  capabilities  and  should 
aid  in  modernizing  existing  VAF  faculties 
and  the  logLsticai  Infrastructure. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  alter  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  wUl  be  the  General 
Dynsonlcs  Corporation  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  may  require 
the  assignment  of  additional  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  contractor  personnel  to  Venezuela 
for  short  term  training  purposes.  Also,  con- 
tractor assistance  may  be  required  for  main- 
tenance support  during  the  first  IV^  years 
of  operation. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.« 
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RECIPROCITY  AS  A  TOOL  IN  REDUC- 
ING TRADE  OBSTACLES  TO  SERV- 
ICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  last  2  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  the  In- 
ternational trade  in  services  and  com- 
mitted to  reducing  hidden  barriers  to  our 
service  exports,  I  have  noted  with  pleas- 
ure that  not  only  are  these  issues  being 
given  more  attention  within  Government 
trade  policy  discussions,  but  also  the 


American  press  Is  paying  greater  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Public  discussion  of  this  Issue  is  Im- 
portant because  a  general  consensus  on 
negotiating  objectives  wiU  be  necessary 
before  we  embark  on  a  wide-scale  multi- 
lateral trade  discussion.  The  service  sec- 
tor, which  may  be  the  major  area  of  the 
next  significant  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions, consists  of  many  different  indus- 
tries with  different  problems,  objectives, 
and  Interests. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Geza  Pekete- 
kuty,  Assistant  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative, who,  in  the  ensuing  article,  calls 
for— 

A  look  ftt  the  various  laws  pertaining  to 
reciprocity  In  the  international  service 
area.  ...  We  want  to  find  out  what  is  the 
power  of  the  President  and  other  n.S.  au- 
thorities to  deny  access  to  countries  that 
dont  give  ua  accew. 

I  applaud  this  fresh  and  open-minded 
approach  to  American  trade  policy  in  the 
1980's.  Free  trade  must  be  fair,  and  with- 
out leverage  to  deal  with  foreign  trade 
barriers,  all  the  good  intentions  In  the 
world  are  worthless.  The  time  for 
strengthening  the  U.S.  arsenal  against 
foreign  protectionism  has  arrived.  I 
know  that  my  sentiments  are  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  article  on 
services,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  July  22,  1981,  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
VB.  ExpoBTERs  or  ScBvicsa  Pmomr  Ukran 

FOKEiaN    BAOTIWa 

(By  Thomas  Watterson) 

Now  that  the  seven-nation  economic  sum- 
mit meeting  Is  over,  executives  of  hundreds 
of  American  companies  would  like  to  sug- 
gest a  llvelT  topic  for  next  year's  mee>tlng:  a 
$00  billion  U.S.  export  business  that  Is  facing 
a  rising  wall  of  protectionism  aroimd  the 
world, 

Th«  products  ftom  'OieM  companies  an 
not  goods  wrapped  in  cartons  and  strapped 
to  pallets,  but  are  services  such  as  advertis- 
ing. Insurance,  film  processing,  shipping, 
banking,  and  data  processing. 

In  places  like  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Ai^gen- 
tlna.  West  Germany,  Sweden,  Japan,  and 
eiven  Canada — the  site  of  this  year's  summit. 

UB  service  companies  are  dealing  with  an 
Increasing  variety  of  nontartff  barriers. 

In  Canada,  no  commerdala  produced  out- 
side the  country  may  be  aired  cm  television 
or  radio. 

In  Mexico,  ell  ocean  cargo  going  to  or 
from  that  coimtry  mtist  carry  Insurance  ftom 
Mexican  underwriters. 

In  West  Germany,  all  companies  that  use 
computers.  Including  foreign  flrms  that  may 
only  gather  a  smaU  omotint  of  information 
there,  must  do  at  least  some  data  processing 
in  that  country. 

In  J^>an,  cargo  carried  on  foreign  airlines 
must  be  checked  through  three  warehouses, 
a  process  that  con  take  several  days,  while 
cargo  carried  on  Japan  Air  Lines  gets  over- 
night service  in  one  warehouse. 

In  Brazil,  prints  and  copies  of  color  feature 
films  to  be  shown  there  must  be  processed 
there. 

While  protectionism  In  eervloes  was  part 
of  the  pr^aratory  discussions  that  led  to 
the  summit,  it  is  considered  unlikely  that 
the  topic  was  given  mucb  H>eclflc  attention 
by  the  leaders  themselves.  And  even  if  it  does 
come  up  next  year.  US  executives  are  not 
sure  tuyw  much  effect  It  would  have  In  dung- 
ing the  policies  of  foraigii  gOTemmeaito. 


"I  dont  know  If  ve  can  change  their 
minds,  but  I  hope  we  can  enaot  something  In 
this  country  to  change  th^r  minds,"  said 
Donald  MlUer,  executive  vice-president  of 
American  Marine  Underwriters,  a  Miami  firm 
that  Insures  ocean  cargo,  except  cargo  going 
to  Mexico  and  other  countries  with  similar 
protections. 

"It  Is  a  situation  where  we  deal  in  an  al- 
most totally  free  environment,  but  the  other 
side  doesn't,"  he  continued. 

A  ntmtber  of  companies  and  US  agencies, 
led  by  the  Ofllce  of  the  UB  Trade  Represent- 
ative, are  "VfK1"g  an  effort  to  change  that 
cnvlrcmment. 

"Wltat  we  hove  here  la  a  complete  absence 
of  the  kind  of  international  trade  rules  you 
have  in  goods."  said  Oeaa  Feketekuty,  os- 
slstant  UB  trade  representative,  who  la  co- 
ordinating the  effort  to  Institute  some  rules. 

This  effort  Includes  a  program  to  Identify 
all  the  specific  Industries,  flrms,  and  coun- 
tries Invcdved:  ;»«{>aratlons  for  multilateral 
talks  among  the  members  of  the  Orgonlaa- 
tion  for  Eioonomlc  Oooperaition  and  Develop- 
ment; nMking  sure  that  oU  future  trade 
talks  Include  discussions  of  protectionism 
In  services;  and  a  "major  overhaul"  of  trade 
data.  "The  data  we  have  U  way  out  of  data," 
Mr.  Feketekuty  said. 

But  a  more  aggressive  solution  woiad  call 
for  "a  look  at  the  various  US  laws  pertain- 
ing to  reciprocity  In  the  International  service 

area We  want  to  flnd  out  what  Is  the 

power  of  the  president  and  other  US  au- 
thorities to  deny  access  to  countries  that 
don't  give  us  access." 

The  question  of  protectionism  In  services 
was  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  "Tokyo 
round"  of  trade  negotiations,  which  ended 
In  1979.  Because  there  had  not  been  enough 
work  done  on  the  problem,  "it  was  premature 
to  bring  It  up  then,"  Feketekuty  sold.  "But 
we've  been  getting  more  and  more  Into  the 
details  In  the  last  year  or  so." 

An  example  of  the  lack  of  access  for  US 
companies  Involves  something  called  "trans- 
border  data  flows."  BaslcaUy,  these  are  any 
movementa  of  Information  across  intama- 
tlonal  borders.  But  in  a  computer  age,  where 
intricate  communication  networks  cover 
many  countries  but  feed  data  to  a  central 
computer  in  one  country,  this  process  bumps 
up  against  a  variety  of  laws  concerning  pri- 
vacy, citizen  access  to  Information,  and  work 
for  data-processing  employees. 

"The  links  betvreen  computers  and  tele- 
communication have  become  asbsolutely  es- 
sential to  international  flrms,"  said  Joan 
Splro.  a  vice-president  at  American  Express 
and  a  former  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  sconomic  ajid  cultural  affairs.  But 
these  links  are  being  weakened  by  laws  In 
countries  like  West  Germany.  Canada,  and 
Japan  requiring  that  some  computing  be 
done  in  host  countries,  restricting  the  type 
of  Information  that  can  leave  the  country, 
or  limiting  the  number  of  special  communi- 
cation lines  that  may  be  leased  for  data 
processing. 

The  restrictions  mean  that  a  company  like 
American  Express,  which  is  involved  in  a 
variety  of  worldwide  financial  services,  can- 
not completely  centralize  all  its  processing 
of  credit  card  charges,  traveler's  checks,  and 
other  services,  Ms.  Splro  said. 

For  Flying  Tiger,  the  Los  Angeles-based 
air  cargo  carrier,  the  problems  of  sending 
freight  to  Japan  represent  another  problem. 
In  Itokyo,  says  Charles  Malone.  director  of 
market  development.  Japan-bound  cargo  has 
to  be  processed  through  the  New  Tokyo 
Air  Service  Terminal,  the  International  Air 
Cargo  Terminal,  and  the  Tokyo  Air  Cargo 
Terminal  while  goods  in  Japanese  carriers 
only  go  through  one  terminal.  "In  our  busi- 
ness, the  quality  of  ground  service  is  the  key 
difference  to  competition,"  Mr.  Malone  said. 
"I  could  give  you  a  litany  of  the  problems 
we've  bad,"  said  Ronald  K.  Shelp.  vice-presi- 
dent for  International  relations  at  the  Amsr- 


Ican  International  Group,  one  of  the  largest 
ins'irance  companies  selling  policies  abroad. 
Several  countries,  he  said,  do  not  allow  any 
foreign  insurers  to  write  policies.  Some  two 
dozen  others,  including  Sweden  and  Kuwait, 
will  permit  only  foreign  firms  to  sell  domesti- 
cally types  of  Insurance  not  sold  by  native 
companies. 

Ms.  Splro  sees  some  hope  in  the  news  that 
a  few  foreign  companies  and  nations,  includ- 
ing Hoechst.'Alr  Force,  and  Singapore,  are 
calling  for  freer  trade  In  servlces.« 


THE  DEATH  OP  ROBERT  VekKUILEN 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Michigan 
was  stunned  earlier  this  week  at  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Macomb  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  Chairman  Rob- 
ert VerKuilen. 

Bob  VerKuilen  had  provided  extraor- 
dinary service  as  the  seven-term  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Michigaoi's  third  largest  county,  and  one 
of  its  fastest  growing  counties. 

He  worked  so  well  with  his  colleagues 
that  he  was  overwhelmingly  selected  to 
be  the  new  county  administrator. 

Bob  VerKuilen  was  only  54  years  old 
and  his  vitality  was  that  of  an  even 
yoimger  person.  When  the  news  struck 
of  his  passing,  his  legions  of  friends 
were  so  utterly  shocked  they  were 
hardly  able  to  respond.  Such  was  the 
vigor  of  the  man  whose  medical  history 
was  such  that  perhaps  we  should  have 
been  more  prepared  for  the  blow.  We 
seek  in  vain  for  ways  to  express  our 
grief  and  the  depth  of  our  loss. 

His  wife,  Mary  Lou,  Is  such  a  strong 
and  wise  woman  that  I  know  she  will 
carry  on  in  her  own  work,  she  also  be- 
ing a  dedicated  county  commissioner. 
She  wIU  be  sustained  by  the  memory  of 
what  Bob  VerKuilen  did  for  his  com- 
munity. That  community  wUl  flnd  it  dif- 
ficult to  replace  Bob  VerKuilen  and  that 
difficulty  will  be  eloquent  testimony  of 
his  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  his 
county  and  of  the  State  of  Michigan.* 

THE  ANTINUCLEAR  MOOD  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

•  Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Provi- 
dence Sunday  Journal  recently  featured 
a  very  perceptive  article  by  its  editorial 
page  editor,  Brian  Dickinson,  on  the 
antinuclear  sentiment  of  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Dickinson  suggests  that  this 
sentiment  is  growing  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  nuclear  weapons  and 
more  skeptical  of  the  proposition  that 
American  security  will  be  enhanced 
through  the  deployment  of  more  nuclear 
weapons.  The  administration's  ambigu- 
ous and  sometimes  contradictory  state- 
ments on  nuclear  Issues  and  its  reluc- 
tance to  embark  upon  arms  cmitrol  ne- 
gotiations have  also,  in  his  view,  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  this  anti- 
nuclear  mood. 

As  legislators  and  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  we  need  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  anti- 
nuclear  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  to  understand  its  roots.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Dickinson's  article  helps  us  to  do 
this,  and  I  recommend  it  highly  to  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
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full  text  of  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
RicORD  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
Honesty,  Fear  and  the  Atomic  Bomb 
(By  Brian  Dickinson) 

Tbe  Bomb  Is  back. 

During  years  of  clvU  rights  marches  and 
Vietnam  anguish,  realities  about  atomic 
weapons — the  very  fact  that  they  existed.  In 
tbe  hundreds  and  thousands — remained 
largely  blurred  In  the  public's  mind. 

But  the  subject  has  surged  forward  again 
to  claim  public  attention.  Unless  my  read- 
ings are  way  off  base,  there  Is  today  more 
widespread  concern  about  the  risk  of  a  nu- 
clear war  than  there  has  been  in  years.  It  is 
growing.  It  Isn't  confined  to  the  liberal  left  or 
to  those  disparagingly  referred  to  as  "peace- 
niks." Even  among  people  who  don't  usually 
bring  up  the  subject  of  nuclear  war,  there 
now  can  be  heard  concerned  talk  that  "It" 
might  really  happen. 

A  thoughtful  East  Greenwich  man  stopped 
In  at  the  office  last  week  to  discuss  an  anx- 
ious letter  he  had  written  President  Reagan, 
criticizing  plans  to  build  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons. A  lawyer  friend  of  moderate-to-conserv- 
atlve  persuasion,  not  known  for  excessive 
brooding  about  such  grim  questions,  con- 
fided his  worries  about  the  implications  of 
the  huge  Reagan  weapons  buUd-up.  And 
next  Wednesday,  Veterans  Day,  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Socientists  is  to  sponsor  anti- 
nuclear  "teach-ins" — remember  those? — on 
more  than  100  American  college  campuses. 

What  Is  behind  this  newly  sensitized  anti- 
nuclear  mood,  gaining  momentum  only 
months  after  Reagan's  election  on  a  promise 
to  build  up  U.S.  military  weapons?  I  see  at 
least  three  causes. 

First,  I  think  there  Is  a  growing  under- 
standing of  the  basic  facts  about  nuclear 
weapons:  how  big  they  are,  how  many  there 
are,  how  they  are  deployed  and  their  almost 
incredible  capacity  for  devastation.  I  think 
this  awareness  has  been  heightened  by  de- 
bate over  the  proposed  MX  missile  and  the 
revived  plan  for  a  B-1  strategic  bomber. 

More  public  knowledge  about  such  weap- 
ons. In  turn,  has  begun  to  pull  away  the 
mystique  that  has  hindered  attempts  by  lay- 
men to  discuss  them  knowledgeably.  I  find 
this  one  of  the  few  encouraging  signs  in  the 
whole  nuclear-arms  issue.  Without  access  to 
top-secret  materials,  citizens  now  are  asking, 
for  example,  why  an  MX  missile  burled  in  an 
underground  silo  is  any  more  secure  than 
an  existing  Mlnuteman  missile  In  a  similar 
silo.  It  is  a  modern-day  variant  of  the  boy 
who  saw  that  the  emperor  had  no  clothes, 
and  it  could  mark  a  healthy  comlng-of-age 
In  our  national  discussions  of  security  policy. 

Second,  in  addition  to  being  more  in- 
formed about  nuclear  weaponry,  more  people 
are  coming  to  understand  the  numbers  be- 
hind the  huge  nuclear  arsenals  of  both 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
Is  a  continuing  consensus  on  the  need  for 
this  country  to  remain  militarily  strong  and 
alert,  yes;  but  I  find  growing  skepticism  that 
more  nuclear  weapons  can  have  any  con- 
ceivable value. 

A  third  cause  of  the  new  anti-nuclear 
mood,  perhaps  more  infiuential  than  all  the 
rest,  lies  with  the  Reagan  administration's 
Inept  handling  of  the  Issues  involved.  This 
administration,  in  stark  contrast  to  every 
other  American  administration  of  the  nu- 
clear age,  has  all  but  Ignored  the  purposes 
and  strategies  of  arms  control.  It  asks  for 
more  atomic  weapons  while  refusing  even  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  fewer  might  keep  u« 
Just  as  safe  (for  safer) . 

This  hard-line  policy  might  be  palatable 
If  the  administration  had  shown  any  sign 
that  It  had  a  coherent  strategy,  or  that  it 
regarded  the  topic  of  nuclear  warfare  with 
appropriate  seriousness;  but  in  this  admin- 
istration I  see  neither. 


This  President  Is  given  to  making  offhand 
remarks  about  nuclear  weapons  and  then 
having  to  "clarify"  them;  while  last  week, 
in  a  flurry  of  embarrassment,  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  end  Defense  got  tangled  in  a 
public  dispute  over  whether  NATO  ever  had 
considered  firing  a  nuclear  "warning  shot" 
in  event  of  a  major  European  ground  war. 
Public  confidence  in  the  administration's 
handling  of  nuclear  Issues,  it  is  fair  to  guess, 
has  not  been  enhanced. 

A  hidden  danger  of  the  resulting  anti-nu- 
clear mood  Is  that  it  may  p)olarlze  Ameri- 
cans on  national  security  issues,  and  spawn 
a  neo-paclflst  mentality  against  all  meas- 
ures to  upgrade  U.S.  readiness.  This  might 
almost  be  worse  than  a  nation  blindly  en- 
dorsing an  unending  arms  race;  for  some 
U.S.  military  needs  are  real  and  must  be  met 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  shoring  up  the  na- 
tion's security. 

But  there  is  no  conceivable  military  pur- 
pose for  a  nuclear  weapon.  Because  this  Is 
so,  and  because  of  the  perils  In  loose  talk 
abDut  "using"  them  in  a  conflict  (as  if  they 
were  so  many  crossbows) ,  any  bandying  of 
nuclear  threats  Is  enormously  risky.  Unless 
the  Reagan  administration  forthrightly  ad- 
dresses the  problems  raised  by  Its  own 
clumsy  handling  of  nuclear-weaponr.  Issues, 
these  risks  are  all  too  likely  to  grow.» 


COSPONSORSHTP  OF  COLLECTIBLES 
BILL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  S.  1645. 

The  need  for  S.  1645  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  a  little  noticed  provision  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981  which 
provides  that  any  Investment  in  collect- 
ibles by  an  IRA  or  self -directed  Keogh 
after  December  1981  will  be  considered 
a  distribution  subject  to  current  taxation. 
This  provision,  section  314(b)  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  results  from 
the  House-passed  version  of  that  bill.  I 
believe  most  Members  of  Congress  were 
not  even  aware  of  the  provision.  No  hear- 
ings were  ever  held  on  this  matter  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House,  and  we 
in  the  Senate  included  no  such  provision 
in  our  version  of  the  tax  bill. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  tell  Americans  what  assets  they  may 
or  may  not  invest  in  to  help  provide  for 
their  retirement.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  absence  of  any  strong  and  com- 
pelling evidence  warranting  such  provi- 
sions. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  tax  bill,  in  referring  to  this 
provision,  stated: 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  collect- 
ibles divert  retirement  savings  from  thrift 
institutions  and  other  traditional  invest- 
ment media  and  that  investments  in  collect- 
ibles do  not  contribute  to  productive  capital 
formation. 

While  it  is  true  that  investment  in  col- 
lectibles does  not  directly  contribute  to 
productive  capital  formation,  the  same 
can  be  said  of  most  stoclcs,  bonds.  Gov- 
ernment securities,  et  cetera.  In  most  in- 
stances, money  spent  on  stocks  and  bonds 
is  not  channeled  directly  to  the  purchase 
of  productive  assets,  that  is,  plant  or 
equipment.  Unless  the  stock  or  bond  is  a 
new  issue,  the  money  does  not  even  go  to 
the  company  selling  the  stock  or  bond — it 
goes  to  another  investor.  Hie  same  is  true 


of  money  placed  In  savings  accounts, 
and.  of  course,  of  money  used  to  pur- 
chase collectibles. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  Congress 
limit  IRA  investments  to  original  Issues 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  investments  which 
can  be  said  to  stimulate  directly  the  crea- 
tion of  productive  assets.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  funds  in  an  IRA  are 
used  to  purchase  stocks  and  bonds,  open 
a  savings  account,  or  purchase  collect- 
ibles. In  each  case,  the  funds  set  aside 
for  retirement  are  available  to  be  Invest- 
ed. 

Congress  created  IRA's  in  order  to  en- 
courage employees  not  covered  by  retire- 
ment plans  at  their  place  of  business  to 
save  for  retirement.  With  the  changes  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Act,  every  wage 
earner  will  now  be  able  to  use  IRA's  to 
save  for  their  future. 

However,  by  barring  investment  in 
collectibles.  Congress  has  acted  to  reduce 
saving  for  retirement,  especially  among 
those  who  have  decided  that  investing 
in  collectibles  is  the  best  way  to  protect 
their  retirement  fund  from  today's  high 
inflation  rate.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
moreover,  collectibles  have  often  outper- 
formed the  more  traditional  investments. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
Congress  goofed  in  passing  section  314 
(b) .  Congress  needs  to  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  encourage  American 
workers  to  save  for  their  retirements  by 
investing  in  whatever  assets  they  choose. 
Congress  should  not  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  American  people  to  invest  their 
own  money  for  their  own  retirements  in 
the  manner  they  determine  is  in  their 
own  best  Interests.* 
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SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  America  today  has  be- 
come the  test  sight  for  a  radical  experi- 
ment on  the  theory  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. Whatever  the  theoretical  bene- 
fits, we  are  beginning  to  see  the  real 
costs  of  this  theory — at  least  as  it  Is 
applied  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
These  costs  are  radical  indeed:  Mori- 
bund automobile  sales,  record  low  hous- 
ing starts,  and  more  people  out  of  work 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

Administration  economists  refer  to 
such  developments  as  the  "natural  short- 
term  consequences"  of  the  administra- 
tion's anti -inflation  poUcy.  But  this 
hardly  sounds  like  the  "rosy  scenario" 
these  same  economists  were  painting 
when  they  were  trying  to  sell  this  pro- 
gram a  few  months  ago. 

Worse,  there  is  no  recognition  in  the 
administration's  economic  program  of 
the  crucial  need  to  prepare  for  America's 
future.  The  administration's  corporate 
tax  cuts,  for  example,  are  biased  against 
the  most  rapidly  growing  sectors  of  the 
economy — services  and  high-technology 
industries.  Spending  cuts  in  health  serv- 
ices, education,  and  training  diminish 
our  ability  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
workers  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace 
with  changes  in  technology  and  interna- 
tional competition. 

As  we  attempt  once  again  to  forge  a 
consensus  on  the  budget,  we  must  all 


keep  in  mind  how  our  decisions  are  af- 
fecting Americans  jobs  today  and  their 
prospects  for  steady,  rewarcUng  wor^  m 
the  future.  To  this  end,  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  article  "A  Threat  to 
Jobs,"  by  Emma  Rothschild. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Threat  to  Jobs 
(By  Emma  RotbachUd) 

CAMBumcE,  Mass.— President  Reagan 
greeted  the  autunm  Increase  in  unemploy- 
ment with  grim  resolve— "I  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  temporary  economic  changes  or 
short-term  political  expediency"— and  with 
an  affirmation  of  historic  mission. 

The  forces  of  inflation  and  unemployment, 
in  the  Reagan  view,  confront  each  other  at 
last.  Eight  percent  unemployment,  says  his 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  "reflects  the 
unfortunate  but  natural  short-term  conse- 
quences of  unwinding  the  deeply  rooted  in- 
flation that  Is  embedded  In  the  American 
economy."  Once  the  unwinding  is  concluded, 
it  suggests,  a  weaker  but  purer  America  wUl 
move  forward  again  into  the  medium-term 
sunlight  of  "economic  recovery." 

This  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  vision  Is  familiar. 
But  It  Is  also  deceptive.  It  obscures  the  real 
transformation  of  the  work  Americans  do, 
the  real  dangers  ahead,  and  the  ways  In 
which  the  Reagan  policies  could  bring  a  far 
greater  collapse  In  employment,  above  all  in 
Industries  where   Jobs   grew   fastest   In  the 

1970's. 

Since  1973,  employment  In  America  has  in- 
creased rapidly— more  rapidly  than  in  other 
large  Industrial  countries.  But  three-quar- 
ters of  the  new  Jobs  created^lO  mUlion  posi- 
tions— were  In  services,  retail  trade,  and  state 
and  local  government.  New  private-sector 
employment  was  further  concentrated  In 
health  services,  business  services,  and  eating 
and  drinking  places  (including  fast-food 
restaurants) .  These  "big  three"  labor-inten- 
sive industries  generated  almost  flve  million 
new  Jobs  bPtween  IS'Ja  and  1980:  more  than 
the  toUl  employment  In  tbe  automobile, 
steel,  computer,  electronic-components,  air- 
craft, and  petroleum  Industries  combined. 
It  Is  this  structure  of  employment,  these 
sources  of  new  work,  that  Reagan  policies 
may  Jeopardize.  For  three  trends,  each  omin- 
ous for  employment,  are  likely  to  coincide  In 
the  years  ahead. 

The  first  Is  the  recession  Itself,  and  tne 
effects  of  restrictive  monetary  policies.  Infla- 
tion is  likely  to  remain  high  next  year,  par- 
ticularly given  the  effects  of  tax  cuts  and 
increased  military  spending.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Republicans,  faced  with  Infla- 
tion plus  unprecedented  Federal-budget  def- 
icits, win  soon  abandon  their  hope  of  re- 
demption through  hard  times.  They  are  far 
more  likely  to  maintain  existing  monetary 
policies,  and  even  to  tighten  fiscal  policies. 

The  second  trend  has  to  do  with  long-term 
developments  In  the  new  boom  Industries. 
Employment  in  the  "big  three"  has  been 
growing  much  slower  In  1981  than  it  did  from 
1973  to  1980 — In  eating  and  drinking  places, 
the  rate  of  growth  this  yew  has  been  a  little 
more  than  2  percent  per  year,  compared  to  8 
percent  per  year  between  1973  and  1980.  The 
growth  of  demand  for  services  and  meals 
may  be  slowing  down;  the  boom  Industries 
may  be  Investing  In  processes  that  are  less 
labor-intensive.  A  deep  recession,  moreover, 
might  devastate  small,  recently  established 
service  businesses.  Employment  in  trade  and 
services  Increased  rapidly  In  the  1920'8  but 
was  far  from  Immune  to  the  recession  of 
1929  to  1932. 

The  third  trend  la  the  Administration"! 
assault  on  nonmllltary  public  spending.  This 
will  have  direct  consequences  for  employ- 
ment. State  and  local  government  Is  no 
longer  a  source  of  new  work:  From  April  to 


October,  this  sector  actually  lost  360,000  Jobs, 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis. 

The  effects  of  spending  cuts  are  also  un- 
likely to  be  counteracted  by  eventual  de- 
fense-related employment.  Even  at  the  time 
of  the  Vietnamese  War.  military  spending 
created  less  employment  than  other  public 
spending.  The  new  boom— buying  research, 
accurate  mlssUes,  a  communications  system 
that  would  survive  a  nuclear  war— would 
provide  stUl  fewer  Jobs,  above  all  for  unskilled 
and  unemployed  workers. 

The  Indirect  consequences  of  the  Reagan 
cuts  may  be  even  more  ominous.  For  the  pri- 
vate health  services,  on  which  so  much  new 
employment  depends,  grew  up  in  the  Inter- 
stices of  public-health  spending.  Like  certain 
business  services  that  supply  government, 
they  wUl  be  hurt  by  cuts  In  public  expendi- 
ture. Recent  suggestions  by  Richard  S. 
Schwelker.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services — to  cut  reimbursement  of  "ancUlary 
hosplUl  services,"  and  to  limit  Medicaid  pay- 
ments for  long-term  care — could  end  the 
growth  of  Jobs  m  the  private  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  so  Important  In  the  1970's 

boom. 

The  transformation  of  employment  In  the 
United  States  makes  It  essential  to  find  ways 
of  creating  new  Jobs  In  Industries  where  pro- 
ductivity Is  high;  of  creating  Jobs  with  pos- 
sibilities for  advancement  and  creativity;  of 
increasing  quality  and  efficiency  In  private 
and  public  services.  These  needs  are  obscured 
by  an  economic  vision  that  looks  only  at  the 
behemoths  of  overall  inflation  and  overaU 
unemployment.  The  chance  of  long-term 
growth  In  productive  work  may  be  lost  for 
many  more  years  to  come — If  the  Reagan  pol- 
icies bring  a  collapse  In  employment  In  serv- 
ices. In  government,  and  throughout  the 
economy  .• 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY, DECEMBER  7.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous  or- 
der for  the  Senate  to  convene  on  tomor- 
row be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


we  will— and  that  is  Calendar  No.  394, 
Senate  Resolution  328.  a  resolution  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseh) 
dealing  with  deductibility  from  personal 
taxes  of  interest  paid  on  residential 
mortgages. 

It  is  possible  that,  during  the  day, 
other  matters  may  be  dealt  with. 

Next  week- will  be  a  busy  week.  It  Is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  we  will  be 
able  to  dispose  of  other  appropriations 
bills.  There  are  now  only  three  yet  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Senate,  and  I  should 
like  to  do  all  of  them,  but  we  will  cer- 
tainly do  some  of  them  in  the  course  of 

In  addition,  I  expect  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorizatiwi  bill 
in  the  course  of  next  week. 

It  is  my  hope,  Madam  President,  that 
the  other  body  will  act  on  a  continuing 
resolution  and  transmit  it  to  the  Senate 
in  time  for  action  before  the  weekend. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  of  a  Satur- 
day session  next  week,  on  the  12th  of 
Decemljer.  That  Is  especially  likely  in 
hght  of  the  probable  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution on  the  11th. 

Other  matters  will  come  before  the 
Senate,  including  the  possibility  of  a 
second  concurrent  resoluticm.  which  may 
be  presented  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
of  next  week:  a  regulatory  reform  bill, 
S.  1080,  perhaps;  and  other  matters. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  plan  to  be  here 
during  the  entire  week  and  on  Saturday. 
We  are  very  close  to  the  time  when  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  adjourn  sine  die. 

I  hope  that  we  will  exert  our  best 
efforts  then  in  the  6  days  of  next  week 
to  move  us  closer  to  that  objective. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  Monday,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  Mon- 
day to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  10,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission bill;  S.  881,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act;  and  possibly 
other  matters,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

There  is  another  matter  which  may  be 
disposed  of  on  Monday,  and  which  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  clear— and  I  believe 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  the 
request  that  I  am  about  to  make  at  this 
time  has  been  cleared  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF   1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1086. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  frwn 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Insist  upon  Its 
amendments  to  the  bUl  (S.  1066)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes", 
and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

OTierei.  That  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Blaggl.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.  Petri  be  the  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  as  we 
approach  the  culmination  of  the  national 
meeting  of  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  I  would  like  to  renew 
my  pledge  to  improve  the  lives  of  our  36 
million  senior  citizens  by  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  S.  1086  and 
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expedite  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  would 
request  that  the  following  be  appointed 
as  conferees:   Messrs.  Hatch,  Denton, 

HCMPHREY,   QUAYLE,  EAGLETON,  METZEN- 

BAtm,  and  KsmiEDT.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  with  the  request 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
conference  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  (Mrs.  Kassebattm)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Qttayle,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  this 
request  has  been  cleared  as  well  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

SBQTTZNTIAL  REFERRAI, 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Stafford  today,  dealing  with  co- 
operative agreements  to  construct  and 
operat*  facilities  for  processing  solid 
waste,  be  sequentially  referred,  and  that 
when  the  bill  is  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  it  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION     FOR     PRINTING 
"ENACTMENT    OP    A    LAW    AND 
OTHER  ASPECTS  OP  THE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE    BRANCH     OF     GOVERN- 
MENT" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Bes.  254)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  "Enactment  of  a  Law  and  Other 
Aspects  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  its  immediate  consideration? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  254)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rss.  254 
Resolved,  That  a  document  entitled  "Enact 
ment  of  a  Law  and  Other  Aspects  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  Govemmeat",  relative  to 
the  procedural  steps  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, prepared  by  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  eleven  thou- 
sand additional  copies  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  this 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader 
as  well.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122, 
Calendar  No.  396,  a  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  reads  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  February  28,  1982,  through 
Maroh  6,  1982,  as  "National  Construction 
Industry  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  122)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  122 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  of  February  28. 
1982,  through  March  6,  1982,  as  "National 
Construction  Industry  Week,"  and  calling 
upon  all  Government  agencies  and  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  week  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and 
activities. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  7,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  know 
of  no  other  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  and  I  see  no  Senator  seeking 
recognition.  I  move  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:21 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
December  7, 1981,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  4,  1981: 

Department  of  State 
Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 
U.S.  International  Di;velopment 
Cooperation  Agency 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  for 


a  term  of  3  years  expiring  December  17,  1984, 
vice  WUliam  M.  Landau,  term  expiring. 
The  Juoiciart 

Michael  S.  Kanne,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana  vice  Phil  M.  McNagny,  Jr.,  deceased. 

James  T.  Moody,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Indiana  vice  Jesse  E.  Eschbach,  elevated. 

David  L.  Russell,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  districts  of  Oklahoma  vice  Frederick 
A.  Daugherty,  retired. 

Defartuent  of  Justice 

Lamond  Robert  MiUs,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Nevada  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  B.  Mah- 
lon  Brown  in. 

Thomas  A.  O'Hara,  Jr.,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Mack 
A.  Backbaus. 

Bruce  R.  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Harry  D.  Mansfield. 

Robert  T.  Keating,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4  years 
vice  William  L.  Brown,  term  expired. 
In  thk  Air  Forcx 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 

the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 

35,  831,  and  837,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  H.  Smoker,  Jr.,  186-14- 
2448FO,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Smyth,  Jr.,  227-30- 
1294FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  L.  Wassell,  Jr.,  432-80- 
6270FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Carl  D.  Black,  403-40-233 IPO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  E.  Blewett,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  James  T.  Botticelli,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Charles  S.  Cooper  11^,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Michael  DlBernardo,  XXX-XX-XXXXPO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Pacelle,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Richard  J.  Geehan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  H.  Johnson,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Harold  E.  Juedeman,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  M.  Karlbo,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Myrle  B.  Lan^ley.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Jol^n  R.  Layman,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Alexander  P.  MacDona!d,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  M.  Mac'nnes.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  T.  Olson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Robert  W.  Paret,  152-18-434.5FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Bertram  W.  Sealy,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  J.  Zlto,  129-1 8-5067FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  we  are  thankful  that 
we  can  do  our  work  this  day  in  peace 
and  security,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
those  who  demonstrate  their  conunit- 
ment  and  use  their  abilities  In  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  We  remember 
with  appreciation  all  those,  who,  in 
other  days,  have  given  their  lives  to 
protect  the  freedoms  we  enjoy.  Con- 
tinue to  grant  us  the  privilege  of  a  free 
society  where  people  may  know  fulfill- 
ment of  their  divine  nature  and  may 
realize  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  and 
free  life.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


1086)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and 
revise  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  oth6r  purposes."  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum, and  Mr.  Kennedy  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  657.  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Building  in  Washington, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  "Herbert 
Clark  Hoover  Department  of  Conunerce 
Building";  and 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  February  28,  1982,  through  March 
6.  1982.  as  "National  Construction  Industry 
Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4241.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Darn,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Proxmire  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  wnend- 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 


p.m.  on  Friday,  December  4.  1981  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  16th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Eomnn)  L.  HcatsHAW.  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP  FOR  2D  SES- 
SION OP  97TH  CONGRESS 
The    SPEAKER.    Pursuant    to    the 
provisions    of   Public   Law    86-42,    as 
amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers  of   the   U.S.   delegation   of   the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary group  for  the  2d  session  of  the 
97th  Congress,  to  be  held  March  4-8, 
1982,  in  Key  Largo,  Fla..  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida,  chairman; 
Mr.  BoLAND  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
chairman;  Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida;  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Oberstar  of 
Minnesota;  Mr.  Barnes  of  Maryland; 
Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Horton  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Winn  of  Kansas;  Mr. 
Stangeland  of  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Snowe 
of  Maine;  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  cov- 
ering the  calendar  year  1980. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  December  4,  1981. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  commimlcation 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  7,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeill,  Jr., 
77ie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  3:00 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3455,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1982 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  3455)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  In- 
stallations for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-362) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
3455)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 

Constmction  Authorization  Act,  1982". 

TITLE  I—ARUY 

Authorized  Army  construction  projects 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 

establish  or  develop  military  installations 

and  facilities   by  acquiring,    constructing, 

converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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manent  or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances,  utilities,   and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  constructioru 
iTiside  the  United  States 
United  States  Army  Forces  Command 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $1,600,000. 

Fort  Campbell  Kentucky,  1 1,500,000. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  $29,690,000. 

Fort  Drum,  New  York.  $14,480,000. 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  $1,150,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $28,710,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  $43,350,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $6,700,000. 

Fort      George      G.      Meade,      Maryland, 
$3,350,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $630,000. 

Fort  Riley.  Kansas.  $4,640,000. 

Fort    Stewart/Hunter    Army    Air    Field, 
Georgia,  $28,500,000. 

Fort  J.  M.  Wainwright,  Alaska,  $1,200,000. 

Presidio    of  San    Francisco.    California. 
$520,000. 

United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  $620,000. 

FortBelvoir.  Virginia,  $3,600,000. 

Fort      Benjamin      Harrison.      Indiana, 
$5,120,000. 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $21,810,000. 

Fort  BlUs.  Texas.  $3,700,000. 

Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  $28,040,000. 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  $8,280,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $620,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  $670,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $9,870,000. 

Fort  McClellan.  Alabama,  $4,780,000. 

Fort  Pickett,  Virginia,  $640,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  $5,210,000. 

Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  $4,650,000. 

Fort  Story.  Virginia,  $1,050,000. 
United  States  Army  Material  Development 
and  Readiness  Command 

Aberdeen     Proving     Ground.     Maryland. 
$4,200,000. 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center,  Massachusetts,  $1,200,000. 

Corpus     Christi     Army     Depot,     Texas. 
$840,000. 

Crane  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Activity, 
Indiana,  $540,000. 

Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  $26,000,000. 

Lexington—Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Ken- 
tucky. $1,450,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas,  $2,720,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal  Alabama.  $4,750,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal  Illinois,  $4,000,000. 

Savanna  Army  Ammunition   Depot,   Illi- 
nois, $3,600,000. 

Tobyhanna   Army   Depot,    Pennsylvania, 
$1,800,000. 

Tooele  Army  DepoU  Utah,  $1,500,000. 

AMMVNmON  FACILITIES 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Tennes- 
see. $2,627,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,   Indi- 
ana, $2,453,000. 

Iowa    Army    Ammunition    PlanU    Iowa. 
$18,599,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kansas, 
$4,344,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mis- 
souri, $604,000. 

Longhom     Army     Ammunition     Plant. 
Texas.  $257,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tennes- 
see, $1,984,000. 

Newport  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indi- 
ana. $728,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Virgin- 
ia, $17,390,000. 

Military  District  of  Washington 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  $820,000. 


United  States  Army  Communications 
Command 
Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  $920,000. 

United  States  Milttary  Academy 
United    States    Military    Academy,     West 
Point,  New  York,  $7,700,000. 

United  States  Army  Health  Services 
Command 
Fort  Detrick,  Maryland,  $1,450,000. 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $6,250,000. 

Military  Traffic  Management  Command 
Bayonne        Terminal        New        Jersey, 
$2,800,000. 

Sunny  Point  Army  Terminal  North  Caro- 
lina, $880,000. 

CoNUS  various 
Various  Locations,  $1,950,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

Eighth  Untfed  States  Army,  Korea 

Various  Locations.  $62,320,000. 

Untfed  States  Army  Forces  Command, 

Overseas 

Egypl  $36,000,000. 

Kwajalein  Missile  Range 
National  Missile  Range.  $3,240,000. 

Unfted  States  Army.  Japan 
Kawakami.  Japan,  $1,950,000. 

Unfted  States  Army,  Europe 
Germany,  $267,596,000. 
Turkey.  $20,800,000. 
Unfted  States  Army  Intelligence  and 
Security  Command 

Korea,  $1,550,000. 

Turkey,  $2,550,000. 

Emergency  construction 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties by  proceeding  with  construction  mtide 
necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  UTXforeseen  security  considerations, 
(2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements, (4)  improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  in  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  installation  or 
facility  or  for  environmental  consider- 
ations, if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  interests  of  nationai  security  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, converl  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment  in  the 
total  amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  the  Secretary's  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  implemenl  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  including  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization 
shall  expire  on  October  1.  1982.  or  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  whichever  is  later,  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  before  such 
date. 

Minor  construction 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 


projects    under   section    2674    of   title    10. 

United    States    Code,    in    the    amount    of 

$34,150,000. 

Deficiency  authorizations  for  prior  year 

projects 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  602(1)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-125;  93  StaL  941),  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  title  I:  inside  the  United  States 
$591,785,000:  outside  the  United  StaUs 
$162,950,000:  minor  construction 

$52,270,000:  for  a  total  of  $807,005,000. ". 

lb)  Section  602(1)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  96-418:  94  StaL  1768),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  for  title  I:  inside  the  United  States 
$590,440,000:  outside  the  United  States 
$248,140,000:  minor  construction 

$44,560,000:  for  a  total  of  $883.140,000. ". 
TITLE  1 1 -NAVY 

Authorized  Navy  construction  projects 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 

Inside  the  United  States 

Unfted  States  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow, 
California,  $4,700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $26,250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia. $18,550,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Poinl 
North  Carolina,  $3,700,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $12,400,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii,  $2,650,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River, 
North  Carolina,  $5,060,000. 

Marine  Corps  Bases  Pacific,  Camp  H.  M. 
Smith,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  $2,900,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina,  $13,400,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Educa- 
tion Command,  Quantico,  Virginia, 
$13,560,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  San  Diego, 
California,  $1,300,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  (Helicopter), 
Tustin,  California,  $7,600,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms,  California,  $5,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$3,450,000. 

Office  of  Naval  Research 

Naval  Ocean  Research  and  Development 
Activity,  Bay  Saint  Louis.  Mississippi, 
$5,900,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $6,800,000. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Bremer- 
ton. Washington,  $19,150,000. 

Naval   Submarine   Support    Base,    Kings 
Bay,  Kingsland,  Georgia,  $65,060,000. 
Commander  in  Chief,  Unfted  States  Atlantic 
Fleet 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunsvnck,  Maine, 
$12,800,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
$21,700,000. 
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Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na, $21,660,000. 

Naval    Submarine    Base,    New    London, 
Groton,  Connecticut  $15,650,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Facility,  New 
London,  Groton,  Connecticut  $3,300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$6,380,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $27,950,000. 

Naval       Station,        Mayport        Florida, 
$2,000,000. 

Naval       Station,       Norfolk,        Virginia, 
$46,100,000. 

Naval    Air    Station,    Oceana,     Virginia, 
$18,760,000. 
Commander  in  Chief,  Unfted  States  Pacific 

Fleet 
Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska,  $1,550,000. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point  Hawaii, 
$9,650,000. 

Naval     Air     Station,     Fallon,     Nevada, 
$18,300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,   California, 
$2,200,000. 

Naval  Station,   Long  Beach,   California, 
$22,000,000. 

Naval  Air  S^tation,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, $2,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia, $13,240,000. 

Naval    Station,    Pearl    Harbor,    Hawaii. 
$9,920,000. 

Naval    Submarine    Base,    Pearl    Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $13,350,000. 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Command 
Naval  Air  Station,    Chase   Field,    Texas, 
$3,230,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  $4,600,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  lUi- 
noU,  $11,800,000. 

Naval     Explosive     Ordnance     Disposal 
School  Indian  Head.  Maryland.  $3,300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Millington, 
Tennessee,  $11,000,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
$2,600,000. 

Naval   Education    and    Training   Center, 
Newport  Rhode  Island,  $1,900,000. 

Naval  Justice  School  Newport  Rhode 
Island,  $1,500,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$6,880,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$14,100,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Pacific, 
San  Diego,  California,  $6,800,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, $1,150,000. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Naval  Regional  Medical  Clinic,  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  $3,560,000. 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  $1,100,000. 

Naval  Material  Command 
Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands,  Hawaii,  $8,100,000. 

David  W.  Taylor  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
$5,050,000. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  $164,600,000. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $20,650,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $4,200,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $1,390,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point 
North  Carolina,  $2,800,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $4,400,000. 


Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $1,280,000. 

Naval    Weapons   Support   Center,    Crane, 
Indiana,  $3,500,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Ddhlgren, 
Virginia,  $4,900,000. 

Naval     Construction     Battalion     Center, 
Gulfport  MissUsippi,  $680,000. 

Naval   Ordnance  Station,   Indian  Head 
Maryland  $26,100,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  $25,620,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion, Keyport  Washington,  $8,300,000. 

Portsmouth     Naval     Shipyard     Kittery, 
Maine,  $2,900,000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  Center,  Lakehurst 
New  Jersey.  $3,178,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center  Detach- 
ment New  London,  Connecticut  $3,100,000. 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $18,650,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,   Norfolk,    Virginia, 
$6,200,000. 

Naval  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $2,400,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,   Oakland   Califor- 
nia. $2,420,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland  $3,600,000. 

Naval    Supply     Center,     Pearl     Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $520,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $13,700,000. 

Pearl     Harbor    Naval    Shipyard     Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  $14,100,000. 

Navy   Public    Works    Center.    Pensacola, 
Florida,  $2,800,000. 

Philadelphia    Naval   Shipyard    Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  $17,030,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, $6,050,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island 
San  Diego,  California,  $1,150,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $2,350,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, $520,000. 

Naval   Air   Propulsion    Center,    Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  $720,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia, $27,700,000. 

Naval   Surface    Weapons   Center  Detach- 
ment White  Oak,  Maryland  $4,450,000. 
Naval  Telecommunications  Command 
Naval  Communication  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion   Eastern    Pacific,    Honolulu,    Hawaii, 
$2,300,000. 

Naval  Communications  Station,  Stockton, 
California,  $830,000. 

naval  security  group  command 
Naval    Security    Group    Activity,    Adak, 
Alaska,  $5,510,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Circle    Transit    Station.    Blenheim,    New 
Zealand,  $1,250,000. 

Defense    Installations.    Mariana    Islands. 
$32,000,000. 

Commander  in  Chief,  Unfted  States  Atlantic 
Fleet 
Naval   Facility,    Brawdy,    Wales,    United 
Kingdom,  $2,800,000. 

Naval       Station,       Keflavik,       Iceland 
$2,350,000. 
Commander  in  Chief.  Unfted  States  Pacific 

Fleet 
Naval  Air  Station,  Cubi  Point  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  $12,150,000. 

Naval   Support   Facility,    Diego    Garcia, 
Indian  Ocean,  $122,750,000. 
Naval  Activities.  Kenya,  $4,000,000. 


Naval  Activities,  Somalia,  $24,000,000. 
Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Subic  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  $580,000. 

Naval  Station.  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  $6,800,000. 

Fleet       Activities,        Yokosuka,       Japan, 
$1,250,000. 

Unfted  States  Naval  Forces  Europe 
Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  $4,300,000. 
Naval     Air     Facility,     SigoneUa,     Italy, 
$17,100,000. 

Naval  Telecommunications  Command 
Naval    Communications   Station,    Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  $1,600,000. 

Naval  Securfty  Group  Command 
Naval   Security    Group   Activity.    EdzeU, 
ScoUand  United  Kingdom,  $3,515,000. 
Emergency  construction 
Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties by  proceeding  with  construction  made 
necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)   unforeseen  security  considerations, 
(2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen    research   and   development    re- 
quirements, (4)  improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  in  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  installation  or 
facility    or    for    environmental    consider- 
ations,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construction 
Authorization   Act    xoould   be   inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security  and  in 
connection    therewith,    may    acquire,    con- 
struct convert  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment  in  the 
total  amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,   or  the  Secretary's  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  implement  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  including  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization 
shall  expire  on  October  1,  1982,  or  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983,   whichever  is  later,   except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  before  such 
date. 

Minor  construction 
Sec  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
$33,320,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida 
Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
acquire  lands  or  interests  in  lands  necessary 
to  ensure  unhampered  air  operations  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West  Florida,  by  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land  of  equal 
value  to  the  lands  or  interests  in  lands  ac- 
quired 
Steam  Supply,  Naval  Station,  Charleston, 

South  Carouna 
Sec.  205.   (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may,   in  order  to  supply  needed  steam  or 
needed  steam  and  etectricity  to  the  Naval 
Station,  Charleston,  South  Carolina— 

(1)  construct  steam  lines  and  all  other 
needed  facilities  to  tie  into  the  waste  heat 
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recovery  boilers  of  the  Macalloy  Corporation 
(a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Delaware),  and 

(2)  contract  with  such  corporation  to 
supply  steam  or  l>oth  steam  and  electricity 
to  such  naval  station, 

if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  con- 
struction and  contract  would  be  cost  effec- 
tive using  accepted  life-cycle  costing  proce- 
dures. 

lb)  Before  entering  into  a  contract  with 
the  Macalloy  Corporation  for  the  supply  of 
steam  or  both  steam  and  electricity,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  costs  associated  with  such  contract  (in- 
cluding the  life-cycle  cost  analyses  to  sup- 
port his  proposal)  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Secretary  may  then 
enter  into  such  contract  with  the  Macalloy 
Corporation  after  thirty  days  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  receipt  by  such  committees 
of  such  report  or  after  both  committees  have 
indicated  approval  of  such  report 

Ic)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  a  contract  under  this  section  is  subject 
to  the  availability  of  appropriations  for  that 
purpose. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

Authorized  Air  Force  construction 

projects 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acguisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acguisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  $3,550,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
SI  8,830,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia, 
$6,890,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma, 
$31,520,000. 

Wright- Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
$120,150,000. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tennessee,  $1,690,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $3,110,000. 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colora- 
do, $14,000,000. 

Cape  Canaveral  Air  Force  Station,  Flori- 
da, $1,810,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $4,100,000. 

Los  Angeles  Air  Force  Station,  California, 
$2,370,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,950,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station.  California, 
$7,250,000. 

Air  Training  Command 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois, 
$4,120,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$510,000 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi, 
$8,480,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$1,090,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. 
$2,840,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,520,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$3,360,000 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $1,140,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$10,745,000. 


Vance     Air     Force     Base,      Oklahoma, 
$2,840,000. 

Williams     Air     Force     Base.      Arizona. 
$2,600,000. 

Alaskan  Air  Command 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  $1,700,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$7,240,000 

King  Salmon  Airport  Alaska,  $8,050,000. 

Various  Locations,  Alaska,  $42,750,000. 
Military  Airlift  Command 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$6,650,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$4,940,000 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na, $630,000 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$7,510,000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas, 
$790,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
$1,180,000 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey. 
$2,680,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$20,000,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
$5,510,000 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  $5,450,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$3,790,000. 

North  American  Air  Defense  Command 

NORAD  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex, 
Colorado,  $11,000,000. 

Pacific  Air  Command 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii. 
$1,090,000. 

Strategic  Air  Command 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana. 
$3,000,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas, 
$20,440,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
$39,810,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$2,000,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $1,420,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota, 
$36,880,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyo- 
ming, $720,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
$25,800,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  $1,420,000. 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$8,390,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana, 
$4,070,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
$4,370,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  $12,340,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,705,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas, 
$1,090,000 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
$7,406,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska, 
$4,060,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
$6,840,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado, 
$4,260,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$890,000. 

Rickenbacker  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana, 
$540,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$9,000,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri, 
$1,090,000. 


Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan. 
$2,270,000. 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$2,580,000 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 
$2,700,000 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
$12,460,000 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
$2,170,000 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$2,460,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$7,480,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,480,000 

Hurlburt  Field,  Florida,  $510,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia, 
$10,220,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  $520,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$16,960,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  $650,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$3,410,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina, $7,130,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  $6,870,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  $1,420,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $510,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colora- 
do, $510,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Military  Airlift  Command 
Lajes  Field,  Portugal,  $46,570,000. 
Rhein-Main        Air        Base,        Germany, 
$1,200,000 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, $9,330,000. 

Diego  Garcia  Air  Base.  Indian  Ocean. 
$114,990,000 

Hampyong  Communication  Station, 
Korea,  $1,540,000. 

Hunghae  Communication  Station,  Korea, 
$1,500,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan,  $17,490,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $12,380,000. 

Kwang-Ju  Air  Base,  Korea,  $6,650,000. 

Osan  Air  Base,  Korea,  $26, 720,000. 

Various  Locations,  $1,250,000. 
Strategic  Air  Command 

Thule  Air  Base,  Greenland,  $1,600,000. 
United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

Egypt  Various  Locations,  $70,400,000. 

Germany,  Various  Locations,  $13,424,000. 

San  Vito  Air  Station,  Italy,  $1,540,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam^  Netherlands, 
$4,860,000. 

HeUenikon,  Greece,  $800,000. 

Oman,  Variou.s  Locations,  $78,480,000. 

Spain,  Various  Locations,  $5,390,000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base,  Turkey,  $1,160,000. 

Turkey,  Various  Locations,  $4,000,000. 

United  Kingdom,  Various  Locations, 
$26,190,000. 

VarioTis  locations,  $113,086,000. 
Emergency  construction 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and 
responsibilities  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  11)  unforeseen  security  considerations, 
(2)  new  weapons  developments,  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements, 14)  improved  production  sched- 
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ules,  or  (5)  revisions  in  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  installation  or 
facility  or  for  enmronmental  consider- 
ations, if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  would  be  inconsistent 
with  interests  of  national  security  and,  in 
connection  therewith,  may  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert  rehabilitate,  or  install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment  in  the 
total  amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Secretary's  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  public  work  undertaken  under 
this  section,  including  those  real  estate  ac- 
tions pertaining  thereto.  This  authorization 
shall  expire  on  October  1,  1982,  or  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  of  fiscal  year 
1983,  whichever  is  later,  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  before  such 
date. 

Minor  construction 
Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construc- 
tion projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amx>unt  of 
$28,680,000. 

Deficiency  Authorization  for  Prior  Year 
Project 
Sec  304.  Section  602(3)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  1977 
(Public  Law  94-431;  90  Stat  1361)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  title  III:  inside  the  United  States 

$759,759,000;    outside    the     United    States 

$56,650,000;  for  a  total  of  $816,409,000.". 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Authorized  Construction  Projects  for  the 

Defense  Agencies 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  military  installations  and 
facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  defense 
agencies  for  the  following  acquisition  and 
construction: 

Inside  the  United  States 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $72,500,000. 

Defense  Logistic  Agency 
Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio.  $680,000. 

Defense       Depot       Tracy.       California. 
$554,000. 

Defense  Depot  Mechanicsburg.  Pennsylva- 
nia, $2,050,000. 

Defense     Depot      Memphis,      Tennessee, 
$5,220,000. 
Defense  Depot  Ogden,  Utah,  $2,670,000. 
Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  $1,690,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point   Pearl  City, 
Hawaii,  $3,600,000. 

Defense    (General    Supply    Center,    Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $5,600,000. 

Defense    Property    Disposal    Office,    Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $2,800,000. 


Defense  Mapping  Agency 
Aerospace  Center,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri, 
$10,750,000. 

Defense  Pubuc  Affairs 
American   Forces   Radio   and   Television 
Service,  Los  Angeles,  California,  $6,125,000. 
National  Security  Agency 
Fort      George      G.      Meade,      Maryland, 
$57,596,000. 

office  of  the  secretary  of  defense 
Classified   Activity,    Classified   Location, 
$10,000,000. 

Classified  Activity.  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
$2,100,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
Defense  Communications  Agency 
Patch    Barracks,     Vaihingen,     Germany, 
$900,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 
Defense  Fuel  Support  Point  Wake  Island, 
$14,500,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Kaisers- 
lauUm,  Germany,  $1,210,000. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Classified  Activity,    Classified   Location, 
$2,000,000. 

Department  of  Defense  Dependents 
Schools 
Croughton     Royal    Air    Force    Station, 
United  Kingdom,  $13,700,000. 
Dexheim,  Germany,  $800,000. 
Fulda,  Germany.  $8,590,000. 
Landstuhl  Air  Base.  Germany,  $5,030,000. 
Misawa  Air  Base,  Japan,  $6,180,000. 
Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$5,900,000. 
Pusan,  Korea,  $2,460,000. 
Schwaebisch  Hall,  Germany,  $640,000. 
Seoul,  Korea,  $4,350,000. 
VilsecK  Germany,  $8,120,000. 
Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan,  $3,290,000. 

Emergency  Construction 
Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  ifistallations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  may  acquire,  construct  con- 
vert rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $15,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  imple- 
ment of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section, 
including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

Minor  construction 
Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
$6,210,000. 

TITLE  V-NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Authorized  Contribution 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized  to  incur  obligations  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $345,000,000  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  pro- 
grams for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
military  facilities  and  installations  (includ- 
ing international  military  headquarters)  for 
the  collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area. 

(b)   Within   thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calendar-year  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
description  of  obligations  incurred  by  the 
United  States  during  the  preceding  quarter 
for  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  multilateral  programs. 
TITLE  VI-MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 
AND  HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 


Authorization  to  construct  or  acquire 
housing 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,   it  authorized  to 
construct  or  acquire  sole  interest  in  existing 
family  housing  units  in  the  numbers  and  at 
the   locations   hereinafter   named,    but    no 
family  housing  construction  shall  be  com- 
menced at  any  such  location  in  the  United 
States  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  consult- 
ed with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  as  to  the  availability  of  suita- 
ble  private   housing   at   such   location.    If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  suitable  private  housing 
at  any  location,   the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  writing,  of  such  difference  of  opin- 
ion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  include 
the  authority  to  acquire  land,  and  interests 
in  land,  by  gift  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
emment-owned  land,  or  otherwise.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  acquire 
less  than  sole  interest  in  existing  family 
housing  units  in  foreign  countries  when  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  famUy  housing 
units  authorized  to  6e  constructed  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  sole  interest  in  privately 
owned  or  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-held  family  housing 
units  in  lieu  of  constructing  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  family  housing  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee determines  such  action  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  any 
family  housing  units  acquired  under  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  the 
cost  limitations  specified  in  this  section  for 
the  project  nor  the  limitations  on  size  speci- 
fied in  section  2684  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  In  no  case  may  family  housing  units 
be  acquired  under  this  subsection  through 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain  authority, 
and  in  no  case  may  family  housing  units 
other  than  those  authorized  by  this  section 
be  acquired  in  lieu  of  construction  unless 
the  acquisition  of  such  units  is  hereafter 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 
(c)  Family  Housing  units: 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  and  twelve  units, 
$15,540,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four  units,  $32,055,000. 

Naval  Complex.  San  Diego.  California, 
two  hundred  and  ninety  uniU.  $25,350,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Support  Base,  Kings 
Bay,  Georgia,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
units,  $12,740,000 

Picatinny  Arsenal  New  Jersey,  twenty-six 
units,  $2,141,000 

Fort  Drum,  New  York  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  units,  $15,865,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas, 
eighty-eight  units,  $6,360,000. 
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Incirlik  Air  Base.  Turkey,  four  hundred 
units.  1 29. 000.000. 

Greenham-Common,  United  Kingdom, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  units,  t27.200.000. 

Classified  Location  Overseas,  six  units, 
S76S.000. 

<dl  The  amounts  specified  in  this  section 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  Secretary's  designee,  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent,  if  he  determines  that 
such  increase  11)  is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost, 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  estimate  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  The  amounts  author- 
ized include  the  costs  of  shades,  screens, 
ranges,  refrigerators,  and  all  other  installed 
eguipment  and  fixtures,  the  cost  of  the 
family  housing  unit,  supervision,  inspec- 
tion, overhead,  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, installation  of  utilities,  and  solar 
energy  systems. 

IMPROVEMEST  OF  EXISTING  QUARTERS 

Sec.  602.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  is  authorized  to  ac- 
complish alterations,  additions,  expansions, 
or  extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  1.0  existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  tl09,819,000  of  which  S44,878.000 
shall  t>e  available  only  for  energy  conserva- 
tion projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee,  within  the  amount  specified 
in  subsection  la),  is  authorized  to  accom- 
plish repairs  and  improvements  to  existing 
family  housing  in  amounts  in  excess  of  the 
dollar  limitation  prescribed  in  section 
SlOtaJ  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1968  142  U.S.C.  lS94h-2).  as  fol- 
lows: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Ground  Combat  Center, 
Tu>entynine  Palms,  California,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  units,  $2,897,300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  one  hundred  units,  $3,190,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  units,  $4,662,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  one  hundred  units, 
$2,851,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  two  hun- 
dred thirty-six  units,  $4,956,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  units,  $3,875,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  eighty  units, 
$1,599,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  units,  $3,839,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  fifty-eight  units, 
$1,378,000. 

MildenhalU  United  Kingdom,  thirty  units, 
$1,511,600. 

Upper  Heyford.  United  Kingdom,  twelve 
units,  $648,400. 

Advance  Planning  and  Design 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
carry  out  advance  planning  and  construc- 
tion design  and  may  obtain  architectural 
and  engineering  services  in  connection  urith 
any  family  housing  construction,  including 
improvements,  authorized  or  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  at  a  total  cost  of  not  to 
exceed  $9,100,000. 

Leasing  of  Family  Housing 

Sec.  604.  Section  267Std)  of  titte  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  try  striking  out  "150"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "250";  and 

12)  try  striking  out  "17,000"  in  paragraph 
(21  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "22,000". 
Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  605.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1982  for  use  by  the 


Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee, for  military  family  hottsing  as  author- 
ized by  law  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  For  construction  or  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  minor  construc- 
tion, improvements  to  public  quarters,  relo- 
cation of  family  housing,  and  planning,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $285,935,000. 

<2)  For  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing, including  oj>erating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  debts  in- 
curred, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715m),  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,047,801,000,  of 
which  not  more  than  $12,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  in  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam, 
and  of  which  not  more  than  $113,717,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing 
of  military  family  housing  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(3)  For  homeowners  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 1013  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  3374),  including  acquisition  of  prop- 
erties, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000. 

(b)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a)(2)  for  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  or  other  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees may  be  increased  by  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  increases  in  such 
benefits  authorized  by  law. 
TITLE  VII— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS     AND      ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

Waiver  of  Restrictions 

Sec.  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  establish  or  devel- 
op installations  and  facilities  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529),  and  sections 
4774  and  9774  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  The  authority  to  place  permanent  or 
temporary  improvements  on  land  includes 
authority  for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  incident  to 
coTistruction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40 
U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though  the  land  is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  lands  includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land  and  interests  in 
land  (including  temporary  use),  by  gift,  pur- 
chase, exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  such  sums  as  may  6e  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appro- 
priations for  public  works  projects  auOior- 
ized  by  titles  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V,  ahaU  not 
exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  inside  the  United  States 
$389,036,000;  outside  the  United  States 
$381,534,000;  minor  construction 
$34,150,000;  for  a  total  of  $804,720,000; 

(2)  for  title  II:  inside  the  United  States 
$970,268,000;  outside  the  United  States 
$236,445,000;  minor  construction 
$33,320,000;  for  a  total  of  $1,240,033,000; 

(3)  for  title  III:  inside  the  United  States 
$669,276,000;  outside  the  United  States 
$560,550,000;  minor  construction 
$28,680,000;  for  a  total  of  $1,258,506,000; 

(4)  for  title  IV:  a  total  of  $282,815,000,  in- 
cluding $6,210,000  for  minor  construction; 
and 


(5)  for  title  V:  a  total  of  $345,000,000. 
Cost  Varutions 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Overall  Title  Total  Limita- 
tioru— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsectiotu  (b),  (c),  (e),  and  (h),  the  total 
cost  of  all  construction  and  acquisition  in 
each  of  titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  that  title. 

(b)  Variations  in  Installation  Totals— Un- 
usual Variations  in  Cost— Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsections  (c)  and  (e),  any  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 
(other  than  in  sections  103,  203,  303,  and 
403)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  or  Director  of  the 
defense  agency  concerned,  be  increased  by  5 
percent  when  inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska  or  Hawaii),  and  by  10  percent 
when  outside  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  or  Director  of  the  defense 
agency  concerned  determines  that  such  in- 
crease (1)  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost,  and  (2) 
could  not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated 
at  the  time  such  estimate  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 

(c)  Variations  in  Installation  Totals- 
Only  One  Project  at  an  Installation.— When 
the  amount  named  for  any  construction  or 
acquisition  in  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  involves 
only  one  project  at  any  military  installation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment or  Director  of  the  defense  agency  con- 
cerned determines  that  the  amount  author- 
ized must  be  increased  by  more  than  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  prescrH>ed  in  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
or  Director  of  the  defense  agency  concerned 
may  proceed  with  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition if  the  amount  of  the  increase  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
amount  named  for  such  project  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  Variations  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Total— When  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  the  amount  set 
forth  in  title  V  for  the  United  States  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation program  must  be  increased,  the  Sec- 
retary may  incur  obligations  in  excess  of 
such  amount  if  the  amount  of  the  increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
amount  set  forth  in  such  title. 

(e)  Variations  in  Installation  Totals— Re- 
ports by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.— When  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  any 
amount  specified  in  title  I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V 
mvjst  be  exceeded  by  more  than  the  percent- 
ages permitted  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  to  accomplish  authorized  construction 
or  acquisition  or  for  contribution  by  the 
United  States  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  infra- 
structure program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
or  Director  of  the  defense  agency  concerned 
may  proceed  unth  such  construction,  acqui- 
sition, or  contribution  after  a  written  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  increase  of  sttch 
amount,  including  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  increase,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
either  (1)  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  submission  of  such  report,  or  (2) 
t>oth  committees  have  indicated  approval  of 
such  construction,  acquisition,  or  contribu- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  in 
prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts,  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  such  prior  Acts. 
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(f)  Cost  and  Scope  Variations  of  Individ- 
ual Projects:  Reports  to  Congress.— No  indi- 
vidual project  authorized  under  title  I,  II, 
III,  or  IV  for  any  specifically  listed  military 
installations  for  which  the  current  working 
estimate  is  greater  than  the  statutory  upper 
limit  for  minor  construction  projects  may  be 
placed  under  contract  if— 

(1)  the  approved  scope  of  the  project  is  re- 
duced in  excess  of  25  percent;  or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  construction  of 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent 
the  amount  authorized  for  such  project  by 
the  Congress; 

until  a  written  report  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  reduced  scope  or  increased  cost  of  such 
project,  including  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  reduction  in  scope  or  increase  in  cost, 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  and  either  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  submission  of  such 
report  or  both  committees  have  indicated 
approval  of  such  reduction  in  scope  or  in- 
crease in  cost,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(g)  Annual  Reports  to  Congress.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee, shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  identifying  each  individual  project 
(other  than  a  project  authorized  under  sec- 
lion  103,  203,  303,  or  403)  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  vnth  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  based  upon  bids 
received,  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  percent  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  include  in  such  report  each 
individual  project  unth  respect  to  which  the 
scope  was  reduced  by  more  than  25  percent 
in  order  to  permit  contract  award  within 
the  available  authorization  for  such  project 
Such  report  shall  include  all  pertinent  cost 
iTiformation  for  each  individual  project,  in- 
cluding the  amount  in  dollars  and  percent- 
age by  which  the  current  working  estimate 
based  on  the  contract  price  for  the  project 
exceeded  the  amount  authorized  for  such 
proj-  ect  by  the  Congress. 

(h)  Cost  and  Floor  Area  Variations— Solar 
Energy.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  solar  energy  as  a 
source  of  energy  for  projects  authorized  by 
this  Act  where  utilization  of  solar  energy 
would  be  practical  and  economically  feasi- 
ble. In  order  to  equip  any  project  authorized 
by  this  Act  with  solar  heating  equipment, 
solar  cooling  equipment,  or  both  solar  heat- 
ing and  solar  cooling  equipment  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  authorize  increases  in 
the  cost  limitations  or  floor  area  limitations 
for  such  project  by  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose.  Any  increase 
under  this  subsection  in  the  cost  or  floor 
area  of  a  project  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  increase  in  such 
cost  or  variation  in  floor  area  limitations 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
Construction  Supervision 

Sec.  704.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  the  Naval 
Faoilities  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department 
or  GovemTnent  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  recommend  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure 
the  most  efficient  expeditious,  and  cost-ef- 
fective accomplishment  of  the  construction 


herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  annually 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  break- 
down of  the  dollar  value  of  construction 
contracts  completed  by  each  of  the  several 
construction  agencies  selected  together  xoith 
the  design,  construction  supervision,  and 
overhead  fees  charged  by  each  of  the  several 
agents  in  the  execution  of  the  assigned  con- 
struction. Further,  such  contracts  (except 
architect  and  engineering  contracts  which, 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress shall  continue  to  be  awarded  in  ac- 
cordance with  presently  established  proce- 
dures, customs,  and  practices)  shall  be 
awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive Imsis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  if  the  national  security  will  not  be 
impaired  and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  titU  10,  United  StaUs  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  report  annually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  all  contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  re- 
ports shall  also  show,  in  the  case  of  the  ten 
architect-engineering  firms  which,  in  terms 
of  total  dollars,  were  awarded  the  most  btisi- 
ness,  the  names  of  such  firms,  the  total 
numl>er  of  separate  contracts  awarded  each 
firm,  and  the  total  amount  paid  or  to  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  each  such  action  under 
all  such  contracts  awarded  such  firm. 
Repeal  of  Prior  Year  Authorizations: 
Exceptions 

Sec.  705.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1982.  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  whichever  is  later,  aU  authorizations 
for  military  public  works,  including  family 
housing,  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  or  development  of  instal- 
lations and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained in  tiUes  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  and  V  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat  1749),  and 
all  such  authorizations  contained  in  Acts 
approved  before  October  10,  1980,  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except— 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions;  and 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works 
projects  as  to  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts, land  acquisition,  or  payments  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in 
whole  or  in  part  before  October  1,  1982,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  whichever  is  later,  and  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  therefor. 

(b>  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
605  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat 
1770),  authorizations  for  the  following  items 
authorized  in  section  101  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  1980 
(Public  Law  96-125;  93  Stat  928)  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1983,  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Boiler  Plant  Emission  Control  System 
construction  in  the  amount  of  $1,900,000  at 
Anniston  Army  Depot  Alabama. 


(2)  Boiler  Plant  Emission  Control  System 
construction  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  at 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  Boiler  Plant  Emission  Control  System 
construction  in  the  amount  of  $2,800,000  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana. 

(4)  Industrial  Waste  Treatment  Plant  con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $1,100,000  at 
Riverbank  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Cali- 
fornia. 

(5)  Advanced  Power  Train  Test  Facility 
construction  in  the  amount  of  $1,560,000  at 
Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot  Texas. 

(6)  Ammunition  Inspection  and  Test  Fa- 
cility construction  in  the  amount  of 
$1,200,000  at  Letterkenny  Army  Depot 
Pennsylvania. 

(7)  Replace  Boilers  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $8,600,000  at  Red  River  Army 
Depot  Texas. 

(8)  Dental  Clinic  construction  in  the 
amount  of  $2,750,000  at  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

(9)  Centralized  Container  Ammunition 
Facility  construction  in  the  amount  of 
$920,000  at  Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  Texas. 

(10)  Indoor  Athletic  Facilities  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $12,200,000  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point  New  York. 

(11)  Temperature-Altitude  Test  Facility 
construction  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  at 
the  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico. 

(12)  Water  Monitor  Station  construction 
in  the  amount  of  $220,000  at  Riverbank 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  California. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
60S  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat 
1 770).  authorization  for  the  construction  of 
the  Reception  Station  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  in  the  amount  of  $5,886,000  author- 
ized in  section  101  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  1978  (Public  Law 
95-82;  91  Stat  358),  as  such  authorization 
was  extended  in  section  605  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  1980 
(Public  Law  96-125;  93  Stat  945).  shaU 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1983,  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  is  later. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  of  section  605 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1981  (Public  Law  96-418;  94  Stat  1770) 
authorizations  for  the  following  items  au- 
thorized in  section  201  or  such  authoriza- 
tions as  were  extended  in  section  605  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
1980  (Public  Law  96-125)  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1,  1983,  or  the  daU  of  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1984,  which- 
ever is  later: 

(1)  Municipal  Sewer  Connection  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $2,200,000  at  the 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut 

(2)  Insulation  and  Storm  Windows  con- 
struction in  the  amount  of  $2,350,000  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

(3)  Applied  Instruction  (Morse  Training) 
Building  construction  in  the  amount  of 
$2,400,000  at  the  Naval  Technical  Training 
Center,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

(4)  Engine  Test  Cell  Modernization  in  the 
amount  of  $3,500,000  at  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility.  Alameda,  California. 
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(5)  Municipal  Sewer  Connection  construc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  $2,100,000  at  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California. 

(6)  Industrial  Waste  Collection  and  Treat- 
ment construction  in  the  amount  of 
t6,S00,000  at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Long 
Beach,  California. 

(7)  Engine  Test  Cell  Modernisation  in  the 
amount  of  $3,200,000  at  the  Naval  Air 
RexDork  Facility,  North  Island,  California. 

(8)  Aircraft  Maintenance  Hangar  in  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Facil- 
ity, Sigonella,  Italy. 

(e)  Notunthstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  section 
60S  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-418,  94  StaL 
1770),  authorizations  for  the  following  items 
authorized  in  section  301  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-125;  93  StaL  934)  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1983,  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Connect  to  Regional  Sewage  System  in 
the  amount  of  $1,100,000  at  Richards- 
GebaurAir  Force  Base,  Missouri 

(2)  Pave  roads  in  the  amount  of  $690,000 
at  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona. 

(3)  Aircraft  Maintenance  Control  Facility 
in  the  amount  of  $850,000  at  England  Air 
Force  Base,  Louisiana. 

(41  Composite  Medical  Facility  in  the 
amount  of  $16,500,000  at  George  Air  Force 
Base,  California. 

(5)  Air  Installation  Compatible  Use  Zone 
in  the  amount  of  $1,950,000  at  Buckley  Air 
National  Guard  Base,  Colorado. 

(6)  Various  Operational  Facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $4,950,000  at  Roberts  Interna- 
tional Airport,  Liberia. 

(7)  Unaccompanied  Officer  Personnel 
Housing  in  the  amount  of  $510,000  at  Taegu 
Air  Force  Base,  Korea. 

(8)  Security  Facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$3,485,000  at  Howard  Air  Base,  Canal  Zone. 

(9)  Special  Operations  Facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $2,800,000  at  Various  Locations 
Overseas. 

(101  Unaccompanied  Enlisted  Personnel 
Housing  in  the  amount  of  $2,300,000  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio. 

Unit  cost  umttations 

Sec.  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  any  building  consti^ction 
projects  inside  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in  proportion 
to  the  appropriate  area  construction  cost 
index,  based  on  the  following  unit  cost  limi- 
tations where  the  area  construction  index  is 
1.0: 

(1)  $53  per  square  foot  for  permanent  bar- 
racks: or 

(2)  $57  per  square  foot  for  unaccompanied 
officer  quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee,  determines  that,  because  of 
special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitation  on  unit  cost  con- 
tained in  this  section  is  impracticable.  Not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  in 
prior  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations  on  such 
costs  contained  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
all  prior  authorizations  for  such  construc- 
tion not  heretofore  repealed  and  for  which 
construction  contracts  have  not  been  award- 
ed by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


TITLE  VIII— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 

FORCES  FACILITIES 

Authorization  for  facilities 

Sec.  801.  Subject  to  chapUr  133  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but 
the  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed 
the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  $60,000,000;  and 

(B)for  the  Army  Reserve,  $50,000,000. 

(21  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
$35,000,000. 

(3>  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
UniUd  States,  $100,000,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $35,000,000. 

Waiver  of  certain  restrictions 
Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  es- 
tablish or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  vrithout  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529)  and  sections  4774  and  9774  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
lands  includes  authority  for  surveys,  admin- 
istration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervi- 
sion incident  to  construction.  That  author- 
ity may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
is  approved  under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  255 J  and  even  though  the 
land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority  to 
acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes  author- 
ity to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land  and 
interests  in  land  (including  temporary  use), 
by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Government- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Expansion  of  Federal  facilities  by  the 
National  Guard 
Sec.  803.  Section  2233  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  by  the  United  States" 
after  "or  convert  facilities  owned  by  it"  in 
subsection  (a)(2):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Such  property 
may  be  transferred  to  any  State  or  Territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
cident to  the  expansion,  rehabilitation,  or 
conversion  of  such  property  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  so  long  as  the  transfer  of  such 
property  does  not  result  in  the  creation  of 
an  enclave  owned  by  a  State  or  Territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  a  Federal  installation. ". 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  TO 
UPGRADE  WEAPONS  STORAQE  FACILITIES 

Sec.  804.  Section  2233(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(6)  contribute  to  any  State  or  Territory. 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  amounts  for  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, or  rehabilitation  of  arms  storage 
rooms  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  6c  re- 
quired to  meet  a  change  in  Department  of 
Defense  standards  related  to  the  safekeeping 
of  anrw. ". 

TITLE  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Use  of  solar  energy  systems  in  new 

construction 

Sec.  901.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2688  of 

title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 


"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
solar  energy  system  shall  be  considered  to  be 
cost  effective  if  the  original  investment  cost 
differential  can  be  recovered  over  the  expect- 
ed life  of  the  facility  using  accepted  life- 
cycle  costing  procedures.  Such  accepted  life- 
cycle  costing  procedures  shall  include  the 
use  of  the  sum  of  all  capital  operating,  and 
maintenance  expenses  associated  with  the 
energy  system  of  the  building  involved  over 
the  expected  life  of  such  system  or  during  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  whichever  is 
shorter,  and  using  marginal  fuel  cost  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  at 
a  discount  rate  of  7  percent  per  year.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  life-cycle  cost  analysis  under 
this  subsection,  the  original  investment  cost 
of  a  solar  energy  system  shall  be  reduced  10 
percent  as  an  investment  cost  credit ". 

Construction  funded  by  foreign 
governments 

Sec.  902.  Section  504  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1951  (31  U.S.C.  723).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "in  connection 
with";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  (2)  con- 
struction management  of  those  projects 
funded  by  foreign  governments  directly  or 
through  international  organizations  for 
which  United  States  forces  are  the  sole  or 
primary  user. ". 

Construction  a  uthority  under  a 

declaration  of  war  or  national  EMERGENCY 

Sec.  903.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war  or  the  declaration  by  the  President  of 
a  national  emergency  in  accordance  with 
the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1601  et  seq.)  requiring  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  provision  of  law.  un- 
dertake military  construction  necessary  to 
support  such  use  within  the  total  amount  of 
funds  that  have  been  appropriated  for  mili- 
tary construction,  including  funds  appro- 
priated for  family  housing,  that  have  not 
been  obligated, 

(b)  Authority  under  subsection  (a)  in- 
cludes authority  for  (1)  acquisition  of  real 
estate  and  interests  in  land  (including  tem- 
porary interests)  by  lease,  purchase,  gift,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise, (2)  surveys  and  site  preparation.  (3) 
acquisition,  lease,  conversion,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  permanent  or  temporary  facilities, 

(4)  appurtenances,  supporting  facilities, 
and  utilities  incident  to  such  construction. 

(5)  acquisition  of  and  installation  of  equip- 
ment integral  to  the  construction^  and  (6) 
planning,  supervision,  administration,  and 
overhead  incident  to  such  construction. 

(c)  The  authority  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  war  or 
the  end  of  the  national  emergency,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(d)  Whenever  a  decision  to  undertake  mili- 
tary construction  authorized  by  this  section 
is  made,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  decision  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  such  coristruction,  including 
the  cost  of  real  estate  actions  pertaining  to 
the  constructioTL 

Impact  planning  assistance  for  areas  af- 
fected by  the  MX  WEAPON  system  AND  THE 

East  Coast  Trident  Base 

Sec.  904.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1981  (94 
StaL  1775),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"During  fiscal  year  1981"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  colon  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  use  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  planning  and  design  purposes 
to  provide  community  planning  assistance, 
by  grant  or  otherwise,  as  follows:". 

(b)  Section  802  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"impact  assistance  for  areas  affected  by 

the  east  coast  trident  program 
"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  may  assist  communities  located 
near  the  East  Coast  Trident  Base,  and  the 
States  in  which  such  communities  are  locat- 
ed, in  meeting  the  costs  of  providing  in- 
creased municipal  services  and  facilities  to 
the  residents  of  such  communities,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  is  an  imme- 
diate and  substantial  increase  in  the  need 
for  such  services  and  facilities  in  such  com- 
munities as  a  direct  result  of  work  being 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, installation,  or  operation  of  the  East 
Coast  Trident  Base  and  that  an  unfair  and 
excessive  financial  burden  urill  be  incurred 
by  such  communities,  or  the  States  in  which 
such  communities  are  located,  as  a  result  of 
such  increased  need  for  such  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  the  program  of  assistance  au- 
thorized under  this  section  through  existing 
Federal  programs.  In  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram of  assistance,  the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  supplement  funds  made  available 
under  existing  Federal  programs  through  a 
direct  tranter  of  funds  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  department  or  agency  concerned  in 
sttch  amounts  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary; 

"(B)  provide  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities described  in  subsection  (a)  to  help 
such  communities  pay  their  share  of  the 
costs  under  such  programs; 

"(C)  guarantee  State  or  municipal  indebt- 
edness, and  make  interest  payments,  in 
whote  or  in  part  for  State  or  municipal  in- 
debtedness, for  improved  public  facilities  re- 
lated to  the  East  Coast  Trident  Base;  and 

"(D)  make  direct  grants  to  or  on  behalf  of 
communities  described  in  subsection  (a)  in 
cases  in  which  Federal  programs  (or  funds 
for  such  programs)  do  not  exist  or  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  providing  in- 
creased municipal  services  and  facilities  to 
the  residents  of  such  communities. 

"(2)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secre- 
tary in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  on  a  priority  basis. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  GovemmenL  may  provide  as- 
sistance under  this  section  in  anticipation 
of  the  work  to  be  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  East  Coast  Trident  Base. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  be  made  available  under 
this  section  to  any  local  community  for  any 
community  service  or  facility,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  urith  the  type  of 
service  or  facility  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  being  made  availabte  and  shall  take 
into  consideration— 

"(1)  the  time  lag  between  the  initial 
impact  of  increased  population  in  any  such 
community  and  any  increase  in  the  local 
tax  base  which  will  result  from  such  in- 
creased population; 

"(2)  the  possible  temporary  nature  of  the 
increased  population  and  the  long-range 
cost  impact  on  the  permanent  residents  of 
any  such  community; 


"(3)  the  initial  capitalization  required  for 
municipal  sewer  and  water  systems: 

"(4)  the  initial  operating  cost  for  upgrad- 
ing municipal  services;  and 

"(5)  such  other  pertinent  factors  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"(d)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  carrying  out  the  East 
Coast  Trident  Base  program  may,  to  the 
extent  specifically  authorized  in  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Acts,  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  assistance  under 
this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  written 
report  indicating  the  total  amount  trans- 
ferred to  and  the  amount  obligated  and  ex- 
pended by  each  local  community  or  State 
which  has  been  provided  assistance  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  the  specific  projects  for 
which  assistance  was  provided  during  such 
year,  and  the  total  aTiiount  for  each  such 
project  during  such  year. ". 
district  offices  of  army  corps  of  engineers 

Sec.  905.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  maintain  a  Dis- 
trict Office  of  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  each  site  within  tvoenty-five 
miles  of  each  major  defense  port  within  the 
continental  United  States  at  which  there 
was  such  an  office  on  June  4,  1981. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "major  defense  port"  means  any  of  the 
following: 

(1)  A  major  United  States  Navy  shipyard. 

(2)  A  home  port  for  major  naval  forces. 

(3)  A  major  supply  and  embarkation  port 
for  elements  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

restrictions  on  constructions  of  special 
contingency  faciuties  in  certain  countries 

Sec.  906.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c),  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  for  the  construction  of  con- 
tingency facilities  to  support  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Egypt  Kenya,  Oman,  Somalia,  the  island  of 
Dtego  Garcia,  or  at  Lajes  Field  (Portugal) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  in  any  such  country, 
island,  or  air  field  unless  each  contract  en- 
tered into  for  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ty requires  that  all  cOTistruction  materials 
(other  than  cement  cement  products,  aggre- 
gates, and  concrete  components  other  than 
steel)  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  contract 
will  be  materials  produced,  manufactured, 
or  refined  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  (1)  if  the  application  of  such  pro- 
visions would  violate  a  formal  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  country 
that  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  land  on 
which  a  facility  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tion is  to  be  constructed,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of 
a  contract  for  $5,000,000  or  less. 

(c)  The  project  manager  of  a  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  authorize,  in 
the  construction  of  such  facility,  a  limited 
use  of  materials  not  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  refined  in  the  United  States  if  the 
manager  determines  that  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials is  necessary  for  the  orderly  and 
timely  construction  of  such  facility.  Howev- 
er, Oie  total  amount  expended  for  materials 
not  produced,  manufactured,  or  refined  in 
the  United  States  under  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  facility  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limit  specified  in  the  following  table: 


If  the  contract  amount  is— 

The  percent  of  the 
contract  amount 
that  may  t>e  used 

to  procure 

materials  not 

«#««  >!.«.           But  not  more 
More  than-             y,„„_ 

produced. 

manufactured,  or 

refined  in  Oie 

United  StaU* 

may  not  exceed— 

tS.000,000 S2S. 000.000 

5 

t2S.000.000 tiO.000.000 

$ 

$50.000.000 tlOO.000.000 

2 

SlOO  000  000 

1 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  907.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2674 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  a  project  costing  more  than  $1,000,000 
may  not  be  carried  out  under  the  authority 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  cost  of  a  project  may  be  increased 
above  $1,000,000— 

"(A)  to  not  more  than  $1,100,000  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  such  an 
increase  is  required  for  the  sote  purpose  of 
meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost  and  that 
such  variations  in  cost  could  not  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
project  was  originally  approved  by  Con- 
gress; and 

"(B)  to  more  than  $1,100,000  but  not  more 
than  $1,250,000  if  (if  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  such  an  increase  is  re- 
quired for  the  sote  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  in  cost  and  that  such  vari- 
ations in  cost  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated  at  the  time  the  project  was 
originally  approved  by  Congress,  (HI  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  writing  that  he 
has  made  those  determinations  with  respect 
to  the  project  and  (Hi)  a  15-day  period  has 
elapsed  after  the  date  the  notification  is  re- 
ceived by  the  committees,  or  both  commit- 
tees approve  such  increase  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  15-day  period. ". 

•(31(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  a  project  costing  more  than 
$750,000  may  not  be  carried  out  under  this 
section  unless  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  project  costing 
more  than  $500,000  but  tess  than  $750,000 
may  not  be  carried  out  under  this  section 
unless  approved  in  advance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  or  the  Director  of 
the  defense  agency  concerned. 

"(B)  Approval  under  this  paragraph  is  not 
required  if  the  project  has  been  authorized 
in  an  annual  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act ". 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "30  days"  and 
••$300,000"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '•fifteen  days"  and 
"$500,000",  respectively;  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'Such 
notice  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  a  project 
that  has  been  authorized  in  an  annual  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sul>sections 
(a)  and  (b)  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1982. 

GEOTHERMAL  energy  resource  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  908.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  803  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1979  (Public  Law  95-356;  92  Stat  585), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(a)  77J«  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment may  develop,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  any  geothermal 
energy  resource  within  lands  under  his  juris- 
diction, including  public  lands,  if  such  de- 
velopment is  in  the  public  interest,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned,  and  wUl  not  deter  com- 
mercial development  and  use  of  other  por- 
tions of  such  resource  if  offered  for  leasing. ". 
Aerospace  Corporation 
Sec  909.  Section  609  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,    1966   (Public 
Lav)  89-1S8;  79  Stat  SIS),  is  repealed, 
sale  of  timl>er  and  timber  products 

Sec  910.  (a)  Section  2665  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follouring  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(eXll  Each  State  in  which  is  located  a 
military  installation  or  facility  from  which 
timber  and  timber  products  are  sold  in  a 
fiscal  year  is  entitled  at  the  end  of  such  year 
to  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  (A)  the 
amount  received  by  the  United  States 
during  such  year  as  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  timber  and  timber  products  produced  on 
such  installation  or  facility,  less  (B)  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  of  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  for  ail  expenses  of  production  of 
timl>er  and  timber  products  during  such 
year  attributable  to  such  installation  or  fa- 
cility. 

"(2)  The  amount  paid  to  a  State  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (If  shall  be  expended  as  the 
State  legislature  may  prescribe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  schools  and  public  roads  of 
the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  military 
installation  or  facility  is  situated. 

"(3)  In  a  case  in  which  a  military  installa- 
tion or  facility  is  located  in  more  than  one 
State  or  county,  the  amount  paid  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1/  shall  be  distributed  in  a 
manner  proportional  to  the  area  of  such  in- 
stallation or  facility  in  each  State  or 
county. ". 

(bl  Subsection  (el  of  section  2665  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  timber 
and  timber  products  sold  after  September  30. 
19S1. 

Continued  use  of  certain  former  Public 
Health  Service  facilities 

Sec.  911.  (a)  Any  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  or  other  station  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  entity 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  987  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-35;  95  Stat.  603)  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  facility  of  the  uniformed 
services  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  if  such  hospital 
or  other  station  was,  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  a  facility  approved 
under  such  chapter  to  provide  medical  and 
dental  care  to  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  ter- 
minate, for  purposes  of  chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  approved  status,  of 
any  facility  described  in  subsection  (a)  to 
furnish  medical  or  dental  care  to  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  transfer  of  such  facility  under  section 
987  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  The  termination  of  such  status 
in  the  case  of  any  such  facility  may  be  ef- 
fected only  by  an  order  jointly  issued  by  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  which  identi- 
fies the  facility  whose  approved  status  is 
being  terminated  and  specifies  the  date  on 
which  such  status  is  being  terminated. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  re- 
imburse any  facility  described  in  subsection 
(a)  for  medical  and  dental  care  provided  by 
such  facility  to  memt>ers  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents who  receive  such  care  under  chap- 
ter  55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
rates  of  reimbursement  shall  be  negotiated 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  the  appropriate  officials  represent- 
ing the  facility  concerned.  The  rates  of  reim- 
bursement shall  be  based  upon  medical  and 
dental  care  costs  in  the  area  in  which  the  fa- 
cility concerned  is  located, 
special  prorrisions  relating  to  the  expansion 
of  fort  carson  military  installation,  Colo- 
rado 

Sec.  912.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  certain  payments 
to  be  made  to  local  governments  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  based  upon  the 
amount  of  certain  public  lands  uxithin  the 
boundaries  of  such  locality",  approved  Octo- 
ber 20,  1976  (90  Stat  2665;  31  U.S.C.  1606),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (5); 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(6)  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Purgatory 
River  Canyon  and  Pinon  Canyon,  Colorado, 
and  acquired  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  clause  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  Fort  Carson  mili- 
tary installation;". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shaU  adhere 
to  all  commitments  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  concerning  environmental  mitiga- 
tion measures  (including  those  regarding  sa- 
linity) that  are  contained  in  the  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  on  the  pro- 
posed Fort  Carson  military  installation 
land  acquisition. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE,  CECIL  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 

Sec.  913.  (a)  The  Federal  property  consti- 
tuting the  former  Naval  Training  Center, 
Bainbridge,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  surplus  property 
roithin  the  meaning  of  section  3(g)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  is  authorized  to  dispose  of 
that  property  under  such  Act 

(b)(1)  Proceeds  from  the  disposition  of 
property  under  this  section  shall  be  used  by 
the  Administrator  to  discharge  any  lien,  en- 
cumbrance, contract  claim,  or  other  charge 
on  or  related  to  the  property. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  after  consul- 
tation unth  the  Administrator,  shall  deter- 
mine the  form  and  amount  of  any  compro- 
mise or  settlement  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  water 
agreement  dated  March  24,  1943,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  toum  of  Port  De- 
posit, Maryland. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  property  declared  to  be  excess 
property  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Land  conveyance.  Long  Beach,  Caufornu 

Sec.  914.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 


"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
City  of  Long  Beach,  California  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "City"),  all 
right  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  a  tract  of  land  of  varying  width 
consisting  of  0. 71 76  acre  and  extending  from 
the  south  boundary  of  the  Long  Beach  Army 
Reserve  Training  Center.  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, north  along  the  west  boundary  of 
such  training  center  to  Willow  Street 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
under  subsection  (a),  the  City  shall  convey 
to  the  UniUd  States  all  right  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  City  in  and  to  a  tract  of  land  of 
varying  width  consisting  of  0. 71 76  acre  and 
coextensive  with  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  south  boundary  of  the  Long  Beach  Army 
Reserve  Training  Center,  as  established 
after  the  conveyance  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c)  The  City  shaU  pay  to  the  United  States 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  try  which 
the  fair  market  value  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  City  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  exceeds  the  fair  market  value  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  of  the  property  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  City  to  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (b). 

(d)(1)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  de- 
scriptions of  any  property  acquired  or  con- 
veyed under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  de- 
termined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such  survey 
shaU  be  borne  by  the  City. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  and  conveyance  authorized 
by  this  section  as  he  corisiders  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Land  conveyance.  South  Charleston,  West 
Virginia 

Sec.  915.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  or  cause  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  City  of  South  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "City"),  all  right  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  StaUs  in  and  to  land,  aggregat- 
ing approximately  eight  acres,  together  unth 
the  improvcTnents  thereon,  that  is  presently 
the  location  of  the  Reserve  Centers  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  and  that 
previously  was  part  of  the  Navy  Ordnance 
Depot  in  South  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

(b)(1)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions— 

(A)  that  the  City,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment to  be  entered  into  between  the  City 
and  the  Secretary,  convey  to  the  United 
States  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately ten  acres  on  completed  Corridor  "G" 
at  Lillian  Roads,  South  Charleston,  West 
Virginian 

(B)  that  such  tract  of  land  be  served  with 
access  roads  and  utilities  extended  to  th^ 
property  line; 

(C)  that  the  City  construct  facilities  on 
stich  land  suitable  for  use  as  a  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Center;  and 

(D)  that  such  facilities  be  designed  and 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  be  limited  to  those  facilities 
required  to  complete  the  project  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  rough  graded  site  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  City. 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  City  (including  the  cost  of 
architectural  engineering  design  and  inspec- 
tion fees)  shall  be  paid  as  follows: 
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(A)  The  City  shall  pay  the  amount  by  Uting  Reserve  Center  facility  referred  to  in  coitPARisoK  of  house  and  senate  bills 
which  the  appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may  pay  the  /^  passed  by  the  House.  H.R.  3455.  provid- 
land   and   improvements   conveyed   by   the  amx)unt  of  the  difference  out  of  any  funds  g^  (6,987.497.000  In  new  authorization. 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of  facilities  ^^^^  ^jj|  ^  amended  by  the  Senate  provid- 
fair  market  value  of  the  land   (in  rough  for  the  Reserve  Fdrces  for  fiscal  years  after  ^  jg  499  403.000  In  new  authorization. 
graded  state)  to  be  conveyed  by  the  City  to  fiscal  year  1981.  '                          „    _  „_  «.„.™.™„^ 
the  United  States.  (2)  If  the  cost  of  the  replacement  facility  U  sommahy  op  resolution  of  differences 

(B)  The  United  States  shall  pay  any  re-  less  than  the  fair  rruirket  value  of  the  exist-  As  a  result  of  the  conference  between  the 
maining  amount  (after  payment  by  the  City  ing  facility,  the  City  shall  pay  the  amount  of  House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  in  H.R. 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A))  out  of  the  difference  between  such  costs  to  the  3455,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  adjusted 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Reserve  Forces  United  States,  and  such  amount  shall  be  de-  authorization  for  military  construction  for 
for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1981.  posited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re-  fiscal     year     1982     in     the     amount     of 

(c)  The  legal  description  of  properties  to  be     ceipts.  $6,546,810,000. 

conveyed  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  le)  The  exact  acreage  and  tegal  description  initially,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 

6e  determined  by  surveys  performed  by  the  of  any  land  conveyed  under  this  section  jj,g  respective  military  departments  submit- 

City  and  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary.  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  which  are  ^^^      ^      request      in      the      amount      of 

(d)  The  use  of  funds  for  payment  by  the  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  $6,660,536,000  for  new  construction  authori- 
United  States  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  (/j/j)  fhe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept  zation  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Subsequently. 
considered  as  use  for  the  purchase  of  facili-  any  land  conveyed  or  any  funds  made  avail-  ^^it  Department  of  Defense  submitted  an 
ties  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  titte  10,  ^bte  to  the  United  States  under  subsection  amended  fiscal  year  1982  request  for 
United  States  Code.  (t,).  Any  such  land  shall  be  administered,  ^7  q28  842  000  which  was  later  revised  by 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addt-  ^^  ^„j,  g^f^  funds  may  be  obligated  and  t^e  department  to  $6,546,810,000.  The  con- 
tional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  ^Ubursed,  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  ferees  agreed  to  authorize  appropriations 
considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi-  ^j  providing  a  replacement  Reserve  Center  f^r  new  construction  in  the  amount  of 
stOJis  of  this  section  and  to  protect  the  inter-  facility  for  the  facility  referred  to  in  subsec-  ^g  545  gjo  000 

ests  of  the  United  States.  unn  (a)  .      .      .      ■  

(f)  Before  the  conveyance  authorized  in        ,21  The  authonty  under  this  section  to      total  authorization  chanted,  fiscal  tmh 
subsection    (a)    is   executed,    the   Secretary     pi^g  improvements  on  land  (including  site  '"" 

shall  report  to  the  appropriate  committees  preparation)  may  be  exercised  before  title  to    Title  I  (Army): 

of  the  Congress  on  the  terms  relating  to  such  ^^  ^^^^  ^  approved  under  section  355  of       Inside  the  United  States  ....       $389,036,000 

conveyance  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  ^^  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  255).  Outside       the       United 

and  the  City.  And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same.                         SUtes 381,534,000 

(g)  Section  609  of  the  Military  Construe-  Melvin  Price                                  Minor  construction 34.150.000 

tion  Authorization  Act   1977  (Public  Law  j        rrinkley  TZTl^ZTZZ.. 

94-431;  90  Stat  1365),  and  section  813  of  the  ^^%  Uo^^^r.                           Subtotal »M720.000 

Military    Construction   Authorization   Act  AnpAHAM  Katen  Jr 

„„^«. .„.»„,. ..........         S^EfBr     "sSf^f^^s-  •"-■"» 

Land  conveyance.  San  Antonio,  Texas  Paul  Trible.  sta^                                       236  445  000 

Sec  916.   (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  G.  William  Whitehurst,             ^^^^^  construction '.'.!          33'.320;000 

(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Donald  J.  Mitchell.                                                                      

"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.              Subtotal 1,240.033.000 

City  of  San  Antonio,  Texas  (hereinafter  in  John  Tower. 

this  section  referred  to  as  the  "City"),  all  Strom  Thurmond,  Title  HI  (Air  Force): 

right  titte.  and  interest  of  the  United  States  jqhn  Warner.  Inside  the  United  States ....        669.276.ooo 

in  and  to  the  land  and  improvements  com-  Gordon  J.  Humphret.  Outside       the       United 

prising  the  United  States  Naval  and  Marine  bill  Cohen.                                        SUtes ooconnnn 

Corps  Reserve  Center.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  John  C.  Stennis,                           Minor  construction 28,680,000 

Such  conveyance  shall  be  made  subject  to  Gary  Hart,                                       Subtotal                1,258,506,000 

such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  Henry  M.  Jackson,                                          ' 

considers  appropriate,  but  may  not  be  made  Howard  W.  Cannon,  ^^jg  jy  (Defense  Agencies)..        276,605,000 

until  a  replacement  facility  for  such  Reserve  j.  j.  Exon,                                      Minor  construction 6,210.000 

Center  has    been    made   availabte    to    the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  ~~ 

United  States  in  accordance  with  subsection  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  _  .^"'iV^- -U    -iVi "U;;:"        282.815,000 

fb).  Committee  of  Conference  ™f    V    (North    Atlantic 

(b)(1)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance  ^                             _*     ,  .v.    ti  ..,„  Treaty   Organization   In- 

authorized  under  subsection   (a),   the  City  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House        frastructure) 345.000,000 

shall  make  availabte  to  the  Secretary  funds  and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis-  ^^^^  ^j   (Military  PamUy 

in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hous«  on  the        Housing) 2,335,736,000 

as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  land  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.                                                     

and  improvements  to  be  conveyed  by  the  3455)  to  authorize  certam  coi^truction  at  rj^^^^  yjjj  (Guard  and  Re- 
Secretory  under  subsection  (a).  military  installations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  gg^ve  Forces  PacUities): 

(2)  As  a  further  condition  to  the  convey-  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow-        ^^^^y  national  Guard 60.000.000 

once  authorized  under  subsection  (a),  the  ing  joint  sUtement  to  the  House  and  the        y^^my  Reserve 50.000.000 

City  shall  pay  the  cost  of  relocating  all  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  jjj^^,^j  ^nd  Marine  Corps 

goods  and  equipment  of  the  Reserve  Center  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and           Reserve 35.000.000 

from  the  site  of  the  Reserve  Center  referred  recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer-        ^^  National  Guard 100.000,000 

to  in  subsection  (a)  to  the  Hte  of  the  replace-  ence  report.                                             .     „     ,        Air  Force  Reserve —           35.000.000 

ment  facility  The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of  ^annnnnnn 

(c)  Funds  made  availabte  to  the  Secretary  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and           Subtotal ~ ^'^°*^ 

under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  used  by  the  inserted  a  substitute  text.  ^runted  bv  titles 

secretary  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  use  as  The  House  recedes  from  ite  disagreement  ^"^.^'^''^"i^d 

a  site  for  the  location  of  a  replacement  facil-  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  l^i.  i".  iv,  v.  vi,  aua 

ity  for  the  Reserve  Center  to  be  conveyed  amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the           VIII o." 

under  subsection  (a)  or  for  the  construction.  House  bill  and  the  Senate  Miendment.  The 

renovation,  repair,  or  improvement  of  a  re-  differences   between    the   House    bill,    the 

placement  facility  for  such  Reserve  Center,  Senate    amendment,    and    the    substitute  general  topics 

or  for  both  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  con-  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below.  Conference  guidelines 

^frwtinn    renovation    repair    or  improve-  except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming                                                                   

So/aVeXerTntVSV    "'^  *'"''""'^  changes    made    necessary    by    agreements  The  conferees  were  faced  with  ma«y  good 

^(Vlfthe^oTofa^placement  facility  reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft-  mUiUry  construction  P^Je^^^s  that  were  the 

uZre  than  th^ fair  market  value  of  the  ex-  ing  and  clarifying  changes.  subject  of  conference  action.  In  general.  aU 
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of  the  projects  subject  to  conference  action 
represented  valid  service  requirements  that 
were  of  high  priority  and  warranted  imme- 
diate authorization  and  funding.  However, 
the  conferees  were  constrained  to  produce  a 
bill  within  the  limits  of  the  scope  of  the 
conference  and  within  the  Administration's 
revised  budget  request,  and  therefore  sever- 
al good  projects  were  not  authorized.  The 
conferees  expect  to  see  these  projects  revali- 
dated and  given  top  priority  in  the  the  fiscal 
year  1983  military  construction  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  conferees  also  recognize  that  some  of 
the  projects  that  were  authorized  by  the 
conference  may,  for  numerous  reasons,  not 
be  funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  military 
construction  appropriations  bill.  Such 
projects  should  be  given  first  priority  for 
funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  military  con- 
struction appropriations  request. 

Miscellaneous  report  requirements 

In  their  respective  reports  on  the  bill, 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  included  items  of  "Special 
Emphasis".  The  conferees  hereby  endorse 
the  language  on  items  of  "Special  Empha- 
sis" found  in  both  reports  and,  unless  some 
modification  to  that  language  is  contained 
in  this  joint  statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  the  positions  and  requirements 
contained  under  items  of  "Special  Empha- 
sis" in  both  Senate  and  House  reports  on 
the  fiscal  year  1982  military  construction 
authorization  bills  are  concurred  in  by  the 
conferees. 

TITLE  I 

The  House  approved  new  construction  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $878,606,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army.  The 
Senate  approved  new  construction  for  the 
Army  in  the  amount  of  $753,556,000.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  for  Title  I  in 
the  amount  of  $804,720,000,  which  is 
$73,886,000  below  the  House  figure  and 
$51,164,000  above  the  Senate  figure.  Among 
the  major  items  considered  in  conference 
and  acted  upon  by  the  conferees  were  the 
following:  j 

European  Construction 

The  Army  faces  a  major  construction 
backlog  in  Europe.  Many  of  its  facilities  are 
outmoded  and  beyond  economic  repair.  As  a 
result,  many  U.S.  military  personnel  work 
and  live  in  deplorable  conditions.  The  con- 
ferees, therefore,  included  $39,900,000  for 
five  new  maintenance  facilities  and  two  bar- 
racks projects  that  had  been  included  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  These  initiatives  were 
possible  because  of  the  deletion  of  several 
construction  projects  associated  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  Roland  missile  program. 

Master  Restationing  Plan 
Part  of  the  overall  upgrade  program  will 
be  accomplished  under  the  proposed  Master 
Restationing  Plan  (MRP).  The  MRP  is  de- 
signed to  enhance  readiness  by  moving  U.S. 
units  in  Germany  closer  to  the  eastern 
border  to  respond  to  an  improved  Warsaw 
Pact  offensive  capability.  As  presently  envi- 
sioned, the  first  phase  of  the  MRP  would  be 
carried  out  in  concert  with  the  Army's  cur- 
rent force  modernization  program  to  replace 
older  weapon  systems.  The  German  govern- 
ment has  been  asked  to  fund  the  MRP. 

To  begin  implementation  of  MRP,  the 
Army  requested  $18  million  for  new  facili- 
ties at  Vilseck  in  its  fiscal  year  1982  pro- 
gram. The  House  approved  the  request  on 
the  basis  that  while  U.S.  funding  may  have 
to  be  used  in  the  intitial  stages  of  MRP.  the 
lack    of    a    negotiated    position    with    the 


German  government  on  funding  responsibil- 
ity should  not  deprive  U.S.  soldiers  of  basic 
facility  needs. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  provide 
for  the  $18  million  authorization  for  the 
two  projects  at  Vilseck.  The  Senate  felt  that 
unilateral  U.S.  funding  was  inconsistent 
with  the  formal  position  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment that  the  German  government  should 
fund  MRP. 

After  full  deliberation,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  contingent  authorization 
in  the  amount  of  $14.5  million  (the  reduc- 
tion from  $18  million  reflects  current  ex- 
change rates)  for  the  two  projects  at  Vil- 
seck. The  authorization  is  contingent  upon 
agreement  by  the  German  government  to 
designate  a  responsible  negotiator  and  start 
negotiations  in  good  faith  toward  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  funding  par- 
ticipation. FVnds  authorized  for  the  Vilseck 
projects  may  not  be  obligated  until  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  have  been 
advised  in  writing  that  such  conditions  have 
been  met.  The  committees  expect  to  be  kept 
fully  and  currently  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  on  the  MRP. 

The  Vilseck  site  and  the  projects  in  ques- 
tion were  justified  as  the  start  of  the  MRP. 
However,  they  are  also  compatible  with 
other  U.S.  force  modernization  initiatives 
for  which  preparations  must  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1982  in  order  to  meet  scheduled  force 
structure  changes  and  delivery  dates  for 
new  weapon  systems.  The  conferees  wish  to 
emphasize  that  if  Vilseck  were  suitable  only 
for  MRP,  the  request  would  not  have  been 
approved  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement 
with  the  FRG  that  they  would  fund  the 
MRP. 

The  position  taken  by  the  conferees  on 
this  issue  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
Congress  on  the  general  issue  of  defense 
burden  sharing.  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  shouldering  the  total  cost  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  effort  that  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Western  alliance  and 
Far  East  industrial  nations,  the  issue  of 
burden  sharing  is  of  increasing  concern  to 
the  conferees.  The  conferees  cannot  over- 
state the  importance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  allies  provid- 
ing financial  support  to  programs,  such  as 
MRP.  in  the  immediate  future.  Otherwise, 
the  American  people  may  force  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  reductions  in  U.S.  defense 
commitments  and  such  reductions  could 
begin  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
U.S.  military  ijersonnel  deployed  in  Europe. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
TITLE  II— NAVY 

The  House  approved  $1,217,363,000  in  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  The  Senate  approved 
new  construction  authorization  for  the 
Navy  in  the  amount  of  $1,240,033,000.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  the  amount  of  $1,240,033,000 
for  the  Navy,  which  is  $22,670,000  above  the 
House  figure  and  identical  to  the  Senate 
figure. 

Among  the  major  items  considered  in  the 
conference  were: 

Family  Service  Centers 

The  Navy  requested  $1,860,000  for  five 
family  service  centers.  The  fiscal  1982  re- 
quest represents  the  initial  segment  of  a 
total  program  for  33  new  centers  costing  an 
estimated  $25  million.  The  House  bill  in- 
cluded the  requested  $1.86  million  authori- 
zation. The  Senate  amendment  did  not  au- 
thorize the  projects. 

The  conferees  support  the  concept  of  the 
family  service  center  and  have  agreed  to  au- 


thorize the  five  centers.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  conference  does  not  represent  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  the  total  new  con- 
struction program  associated  with  the 
family  service  centers.  Each  future  project 
will  be  examined  on  a  case  by  case  basis. 

The  Navy  is  expected  to  avoid  uxmeces- 
sary  new  construction  by  utilizing  existing 
facilities  whenever  possible.  In  those  cases 
where  new  construction  is  requested,  the 
Navy  must  provide  to  the  committees  de- 
tailed explanations  covering  the  reasons  ex- 
isting facilities  are  not  available.  The  con- 
ferees urge  the  use  of  existing  facilities 
wherever  possible  because  this  will  permit 
the  earliest  possible  opening  of  family  serv- 
ice centers. 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Commissary— Naval  Submarine  Base, 
Bangor,  Wash. 

The  Navy  requested  $3,950,000  for  a  com- 
missary at  the  new  West  Coast  Trident  Base 
at  Bangor.  Washington.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  request.  The  Senate  amendment 
deleted  the  project. 

In  its  justification  of  the  request,  the 
Navy  indicated  that  Department  of  Defense 
policy  authorized  the  use  of  military  con- 
struction funds  for  commissaries  at  new 
bases  and  the  use  of  non-appropriated  funds 
for  the  Bangor  commissary  would  delay 
future  commissary  projects  at  other  instal- 
lations. However,  the  conferees  feel  that  im- 
proved Navy  commissary  operations,  reduc- 
ing inefficiencies  and  unnecessary  overhead 
expenses,  would  generate  additional  sur- 
charge funds  that  could  be  used  for  other 
commissary  projects. 

Since  current  law  permits  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bangor  commissary  with  sur- 
charge funds,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
funding  with  appropriated  funds  should  not 
be  authorized. 

The  House  recedes. 
Land  Acquisition.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Brunswick,  Maine 

Section  201  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  (Public 
Law  96-418)  authorized  $2,200,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  interest  in  75  acres  of  land  for 
the  air  safety  program  at  the  Brunswick 
Naval  Air  Station. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  205)  re- 
pealed that  prior  authorization.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  repeal  provision. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  placed  a  moratorium  on  com- 
mencing any  condemnation  suits  on  land 
parcels  where  negotiations  have  not  lead  to 
an  agreement,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
project  authorization  should  stand  and 
property  owners  who  choose  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  should  be  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  do  so. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

The  Senate  approved  $1,258,371,000  in 
new  construction  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  Air  Force  while  the  House  ap- 
proved $1,512,893,000.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  a  new  total  in  the  amount  of  $1,258,506 
which  is  $135,000  above  the  Senate  figure 
and  $254,387,000  below  the  House  figure. 

Major  issues  resolved  in  conference  in- 
cluded: 

MX  Missile  Basing 

The  Air  Force  request,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, contained  $366,000,000  for  the  start 
of  construction  of  a  multiple  protective 
structure  (MPS)  basing  plan  for  deployment 
of  the  MX  missile  system.  The  House  ap- 
proved $356,500,000  of  the  request. 
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Subsequently,  the  Administration  re- 
viewed a  number  of  alternative  basing  plans, 
and  in  October  the  President  announced  his 
decision  to  reconunend  canceling  the  MPS 
plan  as  originally  submitted  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  Senate  bill  that  passed  on  No- 
vember 5,  1981,  deleted  all  authorization  for 
MX  missile  basing  construction. 

In  view  of  the  President's  decision,  confer- 
ees agreed  to  delete  all  of  the  MPS  con- 
struction authorization,  but  retained 
$11,000,000  in  authority  to  acquire  the  San 
Bemadino  County  office  complex  adjacent 
to  Norton  AFB,  California.  The  administra- 
tive space  is  required  by  the  Air  Force  to  ac- 
commodate a  projected  buildup  of  personnel 
over  the  next  two  years  to  support  the  cur- 
rent MX  missile  development,  production 
and  deployment  programs  in  consonance 
with  the  President's  program. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  Facilities 
For  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  (RDF) 
the  Senate  bill  included  the  Air  Force's  re- 
quests for  $49,570,000  in  authorization  for 
projects  at  Lajes  Air  Force  Base,  Portugal, 
and  $70,400,000  in  authorization  for  facili- 
ties at  Ras  Banas,  Egypt. 

The  House  deferred  the  Lajes  projects  be- 
cause negotiations  have  not  been  concluded 
with  Portugal  regarding  deployment  of 
RDF  forces  from  Lajes.  The  House  also  had 
reduced  the  Air  Force's  request  for  con- 
struction at  Ras  Banas  to  $44,400,000  be- 
cause of  Air  Force  uncertainty  over  its  mis- 
sion requirements  in  Egypt. 

In  reconciling  these  differences,  the 
House  receded  to  the  Senate  figure  for  Ras 
Banas  after  conferees  were  satisfied  that 
the  Air  Force  had  defined  Its  total  RDF  mis- 
sion at  the  Egyptian  air  base. 

Regarding  Lajes,  conferees  agreed  to  au- 
thorize $46,570,000  In  RDF  projects.  Howev- 
er, such  authorization  Is  contingent  upon 
the  successful  negotiation  of  a  U.S.-Portu- 
guese  agreement  which  guarantees  access  to 
and  use  of  such  facilities  at  Lajes  by  the 
United  States.  If  the  President  decides  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  these  facilities  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  bilateral  agreement,  he  may  so  certify  to 
the  Congress  and  construction  may  proceed 
when  such  certification  Is  provided  to  the 
Congress. 
Roads  and  Utiuty  Support.  Bollinc  Air 

Force  Base 
The  Air  Force  requested  authority  for  a 
project  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  to  modify 
certain  roads  and  utilities  as  a  result  of  the 
changes  required  by  the  construction  of  the 
DIA  Building.  The  conferees  feel  that  this 
project  Is  required  by  the  construction  of 
the  DIA  building  and  should,  therefore  be 
funded  from  appropriations  made  available 
for  the  DIA  Building. 
The  House  recedes. 

Hardened  Facilities  in  Europe 
The  House  bill  Included  the  Air  Force's  re- 
quest for  $6,370,000  to  harden  logistics  fa- 
cilities In  support  of  U.S.  tactical  aircraft  as- 
signed to  NATO.  The  Senate  denied  the  re- 
quest. 

In  receding  to  the  Senate  position.  House 
conferees  agreed  that  this  program,  if  ap- 
plied Air  Force-wide  In  Europe,  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  to  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, conferees  recommend  that  the  United 
States  seek  to  have  NATO  designate  the 
program  as  eligible  for  funding  through 
NATO  Infrastructure. 
The  House  recedes. 


Aeropropulsion  System  Test  Facility 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conference  that  the 
$80,000,000  Increase  In  Title  III.  Air  Force. 
PL  94-431  (FY  1977  military  construction 
program)  Ije  applied  to  the  Aeropropulsion 
Systems  Test  Facility  project  at  Arnold  En- 
gineering Development  Center.  Tullahoma. 
Tennessee. 
The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  figure. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

The  House  approved  $282,100,000  In  new 
construction  authorization  for  the  Defense 
agencies  while  the  Senate  appoved 
$311,815,000.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new 
total  of  $282,815,000  which  is  $715,000  above 
the  House  figure  and  $29,000,000  below  the 
Senate  total. 

Fuel  Storage,  Korea 
The  major  Issue  resolved  In  conference 
was  a  request  for  $29,000,000  to  provide  in- 
creased fuel  storage  in  Korea.  While  the 
Senate  approved  the  request,  the  House  de- 
ferred the  project  because  design  had  not 
been  started.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the 
House  position  with  the  understanding  that 
the  project  will  be  resubmitted  in  the  FY 
1983  budget  request,  since  there  is  a  major 
requirement  for  additional  fuel  storage  In 
Korea. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
The  House  approved  the  Department  of 
E>efense  request  for  $425,000,000  to  meet 
the  estimated  United  States'  share  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure Program.  The  Senate  approved 
$345,000,000. 

Nations  participating  In  the  NATO  Infra- 
structure Program,  contribute  their  share 
according  to  a  NATO  accounting  system 
that  uses  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Ac- 
counting Unit  (lAU)  as  the  basic  monetary 
unit.  Subsequent  to  the  House  action  and 
prior  to  Senate  action  on  the  bill,  a  recalcu- 
lation of  the  exchange  rate  between  the 
U.S.  dollar  and  the  LAU  revealed  that  U.S. 
commitments  could  be  met  at  the  reduced 
Senate  figure. 
The  House  recedes. 

TITLE  VI— MIUTARY -FAMILY 
HOUSING 
The   House    approved    $2,379,833,000    for 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  leas- 
ing, and  debt  payment  for  military  family 
housing.  The  Senate  approved 

$2,300,628,000. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  total  of 
$2,335,736,000  which  is  $44,097,000  below 
the  House  figure  and  $35,108,000  above  the 
Senate  figure. 

Included  In  this  figure  Is  $167,016,000  for 
construction  of  2,143  new  units  of  family 
housing  which  are  primarily  In  support  of 
junior  enlisted  families. 

San  Diego  Housing  Complex 
The  Senate  disapproved  the  Navy's  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  $25,350,000  for 
construction  of  290  units  of  family  housing 
In  the  San  Diego  area  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  City  of  San  Diego  and 
the  Navy  as  to  the  specific  siting  of  the 
project.  The  House  approved  the  Navy  re- 
quest. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senate  action,  the 
Navy  and  the  City  of  San  Diego  reached  an 
agreement  on  new  sites  for  the  290  units  re- 
quested In  fiscal  year  1982.  The  agreement 
was  based  upon  an  understanding  that  It 
would  allow  time  for  further  joint  study  of 
other  dispersed  sites  that  could  accommo- 


date the  Navy's  long-term  requirements 
while  mitigating  the  City's  concern  about 
the  Impact  of  concentrating  large  military 
family  housing  projects  in  a  single  area  of  a 
host  community.  In  view  of  the  accord 
reached  by  the  Navy  and  the  City  of  San 
Diego,  the  Senate  recedes. 

Fort  Irwin  Family  Housing 
Demonstration  Project 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  added  200 
units  of  manufactured  housing  at  Fort 
Irwin.  California  to  permit  a  test  of  factory- 
built  versus  conventionally-built  housing. 
The  House  authorized  $8.8  million  for  this 
addition.  The  Senate,  allowing  for  solar 
energy  and  other  site  costs,  authorized  $11 
million.  The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  on 
the  funding  authorization. 

The  conferees  support  the  use  of  factory- 
built  housing  which  should  result  in  lower 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  while  providing  a  dura- 
ble housing  unit  commensurate  with  pre- 
vailing contemporary  housing  standards. 
The  conferees  direct  that  the  200  additional 
units  be  factory-built. 

Construction  standards  and  criteria  with 
regard  to  essential  requirements  for  space, 
structural  durability,  energy  efficiency,  ma- 
terial quality  and  life  safety  will  l)e  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  setting  such 
standards  and  criteria,  the  Secretary  shall 
Insure  that  such  standards  and  criteria  are 
capable  of  being  met  by  any  of  the  generic 
types  of  factory-built  housing,  including 
manufactured  housing.  Such  standards  and 
criteria  will  be  compatible  with,  and  comple- 
mentary to.  Federal  Manufactured  Housing 
Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
(FMHCSS)  established  by  legislation  In 
1974.  Such  standards  and  criteria  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  30  days  before  any  contract 
Is  awarded  for  the  construction  of  this  dem- 
onstration project. 

Domestic  Leasing 

The  Senate  eliminated  the  statutory  fund- 
ing limitations  for  family  housing  domestic 
and  foreign  leasing.  The  House  retained  the 
limitations  at  $8,600,000  for  domestic  leases 
and  $113,717,000  for  foreign  leases. 

The    conferees    agreed    to    increase    the 

funding   limitation   on   domestic   leases  to 

$12,000,000  to  assure  an  orderly  phaseout  of 

domestic' leases  during  fiscal  yc;ar  1982  with 

the  understanding  that  this  Increase  will 

only  he  used  to  support  personnel  presently 

occupying  government  leased  housing  and 

that  no  new  leases  wlU  be  executed  In  fiscal. 

year  1982. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 

TITLE  VIII— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 

FACIUTIES 

In  Its  bill,  the  House  provided  a  lump  sum 
authorization  of  $291,702,000  for  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  construction  program.  The 
Senate  approved  $280,000,000.  Conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  figure  which  is 
$77,000,000  higher  than  the  Administra- 
tion's amended  request.  The  conferees 
expect  that  any  projects  specifically  men- 
tioned In  the  Reserve  Forces  Title  discus- 
sion of  either  committee  report  would  be  ac- 
commodated under  the  lump  sum  Increase 
authorized  In  the  conference  report. 
Dining  Facility.  Dallas  Naval  Air  Station 

The  conferees  were  advised  of  a  high  pri- 
ority requirement  to  replace  the  dining  fa- 
cility at  the  Naval  Air  SUtlon.  Dallas. 
Texas,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
conferees  feel  that  this  facility  should  be  re- 
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placed  as  soon  as  possible  using  the  author- 
ity of  10  use  2673. 

Expansion  op  PteEHAL  Facilities  by 
National  Guard 

In  this  title,  the  House  approved  and  the 
Senate  deleted  a  requested  provision  (Sec- 
tion 803)  to  allow  for  the  transfer  of  federal- 
ly owned  Reserve  Centers  to  states  when 
they  are  expanded  for  joint  use  with  the 
National  Guard. 

Currently,  most  state  laws  preclude  fund- 
ing of  any  portion  of  the  expansion  of  a  fed- 
eral facility  where  the  Federal  Government 
retains  ownership.  Section  803  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  the  states  for  the  assumption 
of  ownership  and  expansion  of  federal  fa- 
cilities for  joint  use  by  the  National  Guard, 
enabling  states  to  consider  a  less  expensive 
alternative  to  new  construction. 

Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the  pro- 
vision after  being  advised  that  Section  803  is 
permissive  in  nature  and  will  not  force  the 
states  to  accept  joint  construction  if  it  is  not 
considered  practicable  by  the  state,  terri- 
tory, Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  responsible  for  financing  all  structur- 
al deficiencies  before  transferring  any  such 
faculty. 

TITLE  IX-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Among  the  major  items  relating  to  the 
general  provisions  that  were  subject  to  con- 
ference action  were  the  following: 
Solar  Energy 

The  House  bill  (section  901)  revised  the 
existing  formula  contained  in  10  United 
States  Code  2688  for  determining  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  solar  energy  systems.  The 
revision  eliminated  a  conflict  in  law  between 
the  design  criteria  and  the  construction  cri- 
teria used  to  evaluate  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  such  systems.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  modify  the  House 
provision  so  that,  consistent  with  existing 
Federal  regulations,  an  investment  cost 
credit  of  10  percent  would  be  deducted  from 
the  actual  solar  system  cost  for  determining 
life  cycle  costs. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Special  Impact  Assistance 

The  House  bill  (section  905)  extended 
community  planning  assistance  funding  in 
the  special  impact  program  available  for 
MX  Weapon  system  and  East  Coast  Trident 
impact  areas.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  extend  communi- 
ty planning  assistance  funding  and  to 
reduce  the  scop>e  of  the  sp>ecial  impact  provi- 
sions to  apply  only  to  the  East  Coast  Tri- 
dent program. 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Minor  Construction  Authority 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  904) 
modified  the  minor  construction  authority 
by  increasing  the  project  ceiling  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  revising  the  project 
level  approval  process,  and  reducing  the 
congressional  review  period  following  notifi- 
cation to  15  days  from  30  days.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  revise  the  minor 
construction  authority,  effective  at  the  start 
of  fiscal  year  1983,  as  follows: 

(a)  increase  the  project  ceiling  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000: 

(b)  revise  the  project  level  approval  proc- 
ess: $0-$500,000  project  cost  requires  local 
command  approval:  $500,000-$750,000  proj- 
ect cost  requires  military  service  secretary 
approval;  $750,000-$  1,000.000  project  cost 
requires  Secretary  of  Defense  approval;  and 


(c)  require  exigent  projects  costing 
$500.000-$1,000,000  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  15  days 
before  obligation  of  funds. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Buy  American 

The  Senate  amendment  (Section  905) 
broadened  the  "Buy-American"  concept 
which  was  included  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1981 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
the  construction  of  contingency  facilities  in 
support  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  to 
apply  to  all  overseas  locations  where  not 
precluded  by  existing  Status  of  Forces 
agreements.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
similar  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Buy-American  provision  to  the 
construction  of  facilities  in  support  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force,  including  Diego 
Garcia.  Recognizing  that  certain  flexibility 
is  necessary,  the  conferees  agreed  to  exempt 
coverage  of  certain  building  materials,  con- 
tracts in  the  amount  of  $5  million  or  less 
and  a  prescribed  percentage  of  each  con- 
struction contract  costing  over  $5  million. 
These  exemptions  should  provide  contract- 
ing authorities  with  sufficient  latitude  for 
avoiding  excessive  costs  and  delays. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Land  Acquisition.  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion (sec.  906)  that  would  (a)  permit  certain 
land  conveyances  to  the  United  States  for 
expansion  of  the  Fort  Carson  military  in- 
stallation to  be  treated  as  involuntary  con- 
versions under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  (b)  authorize  local  governments 
whose  jurisdictions  encompass  the  Fort 
Carson  expansion  area  to  receive  certain 
payments  as  partial  comt>ensation  for  the 
loss  of.  tax  revenues. 

The  conferees  agree  on  the  importance  of 
the  expansion  of  Fort  Carson  mUitary  in- 
stallation. The  conferees  also  agree  that  the 
involuntary  conversion  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  clearly  should  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  this  expansion,  for 
which  funds  were  authorized  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  However,  the  conferees 
recognized  that  the  provision  on  involun- 
tary conversions  could  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  the  House  rules,  and  it  was 
deleted.  But  the  conferees  agreed  that  sepa- 
rate legislation  embodying  section  906(a)  of 
the  Senate  amendment  should  be  promptly 
introduced  in  each  House  so  that  it  might 
be  expeditiously  considered. 

The  Senate  recedes  on  Section  906(a)  of 
the  Senate  amendment;  the  House  recedes 
on  Section  906(b). 

Standardization  of  Military  Timber 
Harvesting  Receipts 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  913) 
amended  10  United  States  Code  2665  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  the  use  of  timber 
harvest  receipts  from  Federal  military  lands 
with  that  existing  for  such  receipts  from  na- 
tional forest  lands.  It  would  entitle  State 
and  local  governments  to  receive  25  percent 
of  net  receipts  from  timber  harvesting  on 
military  installations  located  within  their 
boundaries  for  public  school  and  public  road 
purposes.  This  distribution  formula  would 
permit  military  services  to  apply  timber  pro- 
ceeds against  their  related  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  before  any  receipts  are 
distributed  to  State  and  local  governments. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. However,  on  November  4,  1981,  the 
House  had  passed  unanimously  an  identical 
measure,  H.R.  4543,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 


The  House  recedes. 

Melvin  Price, 
Jack  Brinkley. 
G.  V.  Montgomery. 
Abraham  Kazen.  Jr., 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat, 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
Paul  Trible. 
G.  William  Whitehurst. 
Donald  J.  Mitchell. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Tower. 
Strom  Thurmond, 
John  Warner. 
J.  Gordon  Humphrey. 
Bill  Cohen. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
Gary  Hart. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
J.  J.  EXON, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL  GAS  CONSUMERS 
THREATENED  BY  PROPOSED 
ALASKAN  PIPELINE  WAIVERS 

(Mr.  FLORIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  resolution 
to  waive  certain  requirements  imder 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act.  The  waiver  package  repre- 
sents an  unconscionable  shift  of  the 
burden  of  the  pipeline's  cost  onto  the 
American  consumer.  If  Congress  goes 
along  with  the  administration's  plan, 
residential  gas  consumers  in  New 
Jersey  would  be  forced  to  pay  an  extra 
$15  to  $29  annually  for  20  years.  Even 
with  this  forced  multimillion-dollar  in- 
vestment. New  Jersey's  consumers 
might  never  even  get  the  first  cubic 
foot  of  Alaskan  gas  when— or  if— this 
project  is  ever  finished.  This  waiver 
package  directly  violates  assurances 
given  the  Congress  when  the  pipeline 
construction  plan  was  approved  in 
1977.  Now,  almost  4  years  later,  this 
project  has  been  unable  to  secure  fi- 
nancing, despite  the  30-percent  rate  of 
return  it  is  supposed  to  realize  during 
its  first  year.  If  the  major  banks  do 
not  want  to  risk  their  money  on  this 
pipeline,  it  makes  no  sense  for  Con- 
gress to  invest  the  public's  money. 
Bringing  natural  gas  from  Alaska  to 
the  lower  48  States  is  both  vital  and 
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worthwhile.  But  the  risk  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  corporations  who  would 
profit  from  it,  not  by  the  consuming 
public.  As  it  stands  right  now,  this 
plan  is  nothing  less  than  a  ripoff  of 
the  consumer  and  a  $50  billion  safety 
net  for  the  oil  companies  who  are 
afraid  to  invest  their  own  money  be- 
cause of  the  shaky  nature  of  this 
project. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
waiver  package  to  guarantee:  First, 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  will  approve  the 
sponsor's  financing  proposals;  second, 
that  financing  institutions  will  agree 
to  lend  funds  upon  the  FERC's  certifi- 
cation: or  third,  that  the  Congress  will 
not  hear  once  again  from  the  pipe- 
line's sponsors  to  tell  us  that  they 
must  have  additional  Federal  assur- 
ances before  the  project  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

Unless  the  deficiencies  which  cur- 
rently exist  in  the  project  are  correct- 
ed, we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
that  the  necessary  loan  capital  to  com- 
plete this  project  will  be  forthcoming. 

Throughout  the  testimony  before 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
it  was  made  clear  that  even  with  the 
participation  of  the  oil  companies  and 
the  transfer  of  some  risk  to  the  rate- 
payers, financing  for  the  current  spon- 
sors remains  elusive.  Those  involved  in 
the  project  have  refused  to  state  that 
this  waiver  package  will  guarantee  the 
actual  construction  of  the  project,  or 
that  they  will  not  return  to  the  Con- 
gress either  for  more  waivers  or  for 
Federal  financial  support. 

Furthermore,  natural  gas  prices  will 
in  all  likelihood  be  decontrolled  by  the 
time  the  pipeline  is  supposed  to  be 
completed.  Therefore,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Alaska  gas  will  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  other 
forms  of  energy. 

I  concur  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
timely  completion  of  the  Alaska  natu- 
ral gas  transportation  system  remains 
an  essential  part  of  securing  this  Na- 
tion's energy  future.  However,  let  us 
not  be  deluded  into  believing  that  a 
vote  against  these  waivers  is  a  vote 
against  the  pipeline.  It  is  not.  While 
the  completion  of  the  project  may 
very  well  be  in  the  national  interest,  I 
fail  to  be  convinced  that  transferring 
the  risk  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  par- 
ticipating pipelines  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

It  seems  that  the  proponents  of  the 
waiver  package  are  forgetting  that 
their  proposal  represents  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  understanding  which  ex- 
isted with  the  oil  companies  when  we 
approved  the  pipeline  construction  in 

1977.  At  that  time,  we  stipulated  spe- 
cific conditions  in  the  legislation: 
First,  that  the  entire  pipeline  be  com- 
pleted and  gas  flowing  before  consum- 
ers are  billed  for  any  of  the  pipeline's 
costs;  second,  that  Exxon,  Sohio,  and 

Arco  be  barred  from  any  ownership  in 


the  pipeline;  and  third,  that  the  oil 
companies  bear  the  responsibility  for 
constructing  the  $6  billion  condition- 
ing plant  at  the  pipeline's  northern 
end. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
unwise  waiver  package.  We  must  not 
allow  it  to  go  forward. 


gas  will  have  a  total  yearly  return  "in 
excess  of  50  percent  on  their  invest- 
ment," the  report  notes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
defeat  House  Joint  Resolution  341 
when  it  reaches  the  floor  this  week. 


HOUSE    PASSAGE    OP    ALASKAN 
PIPELINE       WAIVERS      WOULD 
MEAN      INCREASED      NATURAL 
GAS     PRICES     TO     OUR     CON- 
STITUENTS FOR  NATURAL  GAS 
THEY  MAY  NEVER  RECEIVE 
(Mr.    CORCORAN   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  341,  an  approval  reso- 
lution which  would  grant  waivers  to 
the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976.  I  strongly  oppose 
House  Joint  Resolution  341,  and  would 
like  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  a  watch-out  piece  of  legislation. 
Although  there  has  been  relatively 
little  congressional  interest  in  this 
matter  until  recently,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  very  carefully  consider  the 
issues  involved  here  in  view  of  the  sig- 
nificant potential  increased  costs  to 
gas  ratepayers  around  the  country. 

Gas  bills  would  go  up  as  much  as  $72 
a  year  for  the  average  American  resi- 
dential gas  user  in  about  1987  and  over 
$150  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  computer  es- 
timates. If  the  project  is  completed 
but  is  not  used,  $37  billion  could,  none- 
theless, be  paid  by  ratepayers  toward 
it. 

It  is  curious  that  support  by  consum- 
ers has  so  far  been  lacking  on  this.  For 
those  who  own  the  gas  and  investors, 
this  seems  quite  a  deal— a  deal  granted 
with  congressional  blessing.  However, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
it  would  be  potentially  the  greatest 
consumer  ripoff  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  the  aver- 
age Illinoisan  using  gas  would  pay  up 
to  $101  more  in  the  first  year  that  con- 
sumers could  be  billed  for  the  massive 
project's  cost. 

Rejected  in  the  marketplace,  poten- 
tial project  financiers  now  want  Con- 
gress to  grant  them  the  unprecedented 
privilege  to  bill  consumers  for  as  much 
as  20  years  whether  or  not  they  will 
ever  be  consumers  in  the  sense  that 
they  ever  get  Alaskan  gas.  They  want 
over  60  percent  of  our  gas-consuming 
citizens  to  bear  the  risks  they  see  as 
too  great  to  gamble  on  themselves. 

Pipelines  sponsoring  the  4.800-mile 
project  and  other  equity  participants 
would  receive  a  25-percent  annual  rate 
of  return  on  their  investment,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  an  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  staff  report.  Oil 
companies  which  own   Prudhoe   Bay 


WATT  OWES  APOLOGY  TO 
AKfERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aind  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  surprise  and  dismay  that  I 
read  of  Secretary  Watt's  assertion 
that  the  environmental  debate  pits  lib- 
erals against  Americans.  We  are  all 
Americans,  whether  we  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  conservatives  or 
moderates  or  liberals.  The  views  Secre- 
tary Watt  projects  on  wilderness  and 
oil-leasing  policies  are  (K)ntroversial.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  his  perspec- 
tive, but  I  can  respect  it.  What  I 
cannot  resp>ect  is  the  way  the  Secre- 
tary is  reflecting  the  views  he  holds. 

America  is  a  melting  pot  of  ideas  as 
well  as  peoples.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  ascribe  the  views  of 
the  Government  as  American  and  the 
views  of  dissenting  Americans  as  un- 
American.  Tolerance,  after  all,  is  the 
heart  of  our  system.  In  fact,  there  are 
very  few  things  that  are  more  Ameri- 
can than  to  disagree  with  our  political 
leaders.  For  a  Cabinet  member  to  label 
dissenters  as  un-American  does  a  dis- 
service to  our  Constitution  and  to  our 
heritage.  The  right  to  dissent  is  what 
led  to  the  American  Revolution,  what 
galvanized  patriots  on  this  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  40  years  ago,  and  what 
distinguishes  America  today  from 
countries  like  Iran  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Secretary  Watt  owes  an  apol- 
ogy to  the  American  people. 


IMPROVED  PROSPECTS  FOR 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  ERDAHL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  recently  visited  the 
Middle  East,  I  have  returned  encour- 
aged and  cautiously  hopeful  of  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

My  colleagues  and  I  engaged  in 
frank  discussions  with  national  leaders 
covering  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

I  was  impressed  to  see  that  an  order- 
ly and  peaceful  transition  of  power 
has  taken  place  in  Egypt  since  the 
tragic  death  of  former  President 
Sadat.  Israeli  officials  told  me  of  their 
determination  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  Camp  David  accords.  Since  leav- 
ing there,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
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the  Israelis  agreed  to  European  par- 
ticipation in  returning  the  Sinai  Pe- 
ninsula next  April.  Saudi  and  Egyp- 
tian officials  expressed  to  us  their 
countries'  vital  interest  in  creating  a 
workable  peace  plan  that  will  include 
their  Arab  neighbors. 

In  the  best  interest  of  peace,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Camp  David  accords 
while,  at  the  same  time,  seek  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  remaining  problems  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  so  doing,  we  will 
reinforce  what  I  see  as  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  American  foreign  policy: 
First,  maintaining  a  strong  American 
presence  in  the  area;  second,  enhanc- 
ing the  stability  of  the  nations  desir- 
ous of  peace;  and  third,  retaining  the 
flexibility  necessary  in  finding  modifi- 
cations acceptable  to  all  parties. 


There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3455,  MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1982,  ON 
TOMORROW  OR  ANY  DAY 
THEREAFTER 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3455)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  and  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  on  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1981,  or  any  day 
thereafter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  simply  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  couple  of  questions. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman 
has  not  been  able,  because  of  technical 
problems,  to  reach  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
clear  this  matter  with  him.  Would  the 
gentleman  be  agreeable  to  accept  an 
agreement  that  would  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible) 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  gentleman's 
request,  the  conference  report  would 
not  be  brought  up  on  December  8? 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  my  assurance  that  notwith- 
standing the  granting  of  this  imani- 
mous-consent  request,  I  would  not  call 
the  conference  report  up  for  consider- 
ation in  the  House  imtil  the  expiration 
of  the  necessary  3  days  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  were  first  gained. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
BRINKLEY),  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 


SELL  PUBLIC  LANDS  TO  REDUCE 
THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
national  debt  is  now  over  the  stagger- 
ing amount  of  $1  trillion.  Bringing  the 
national  debt  down  below  $1  trillion  is 
absolutely  essential.  Reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  should  reduce  inflation 
and  this  in  turn  should  help  improve 
the  economy. 

One  way  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
that  should  be  considered  is  by  selling 
public  lands.  In  the  1830's  Andrew 
Jackson  sold  Government  lands  to 
reduce  the  national  debt.  Through 
sale  of  public  lands  and  other  means, 
the  national  debt  was  reduced  from 
$48.6  million  in  1829  to  $37,500  in 
1835.  Unfortunately,  since  1835,  the 
national  debt  has  increased  to  over  $1 
trillion  today. 

In  1980  alone,  the  Government  paid 
out  $52.5  billion  in  net  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  265  percent  over  the  interest 
of  $14.4  billion  paid  out  in  1970.  In  the 
past  2  years  the  interest  on  the  nation- 
al debt  has  cost  the  American  taxpay- 
ers $239  billion. 

Paying  off  the  national  debt  will 
result  in  an  immediate  and  direct  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers.  For  example, 
for  every  $1  billion  that  the  national 
debt  is  reduced  there  is  a  $115  million 
savings  to  taxpayers.  For  every  $10  bil- 
lion of  reduction  there  is  a  savings  of 
$1.15  billion.  These  savings  are  based 
on  an  average  interest  rate  of  11.5  per- 
cent. 

Although  selling  public  lands  would 
reduce  the  national  debt,  it  must  be 
done  only  with  the  proper  protections 
for  the  public  welfare.  For  instance, 
anyone  buying  such  land  would  have 
to  agree  to  a  land  use  policy  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  possibility  of  selling  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings  might  also  be 
considered.  The  Government  could 
sell  this  property,  reduce  the  national 
debt  with  the  proceeds  and  then  lease 
back  the  buildings  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

These  are  only  two  ideas  that  sup- 
plement my  earlier  commitment  to 
offer  a  national  debt  reduction  amend- 
ment to  every  bill  before  the  House 
that  would  provide  income  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  national  debt  is  not  going  to  be 
reduced  by  magic,  but  by  sacrifice  and 
hard  work  and  innovative  approaches 
to  this  national  problem.  We  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  important 
goal  of  reducing  the  national  debt  and 
we  must  begin  this  task  immediately.* 


AMERICA'S  WORKING  PEOPLE 
PAYING  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  summer,  many  of  us  expressed 
real  concerns  about  the  President's  so- 
called  economic  recovery  program. 

We  warned  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram would  lead  to  enormous  Federal 
budget  deficits.  We  warned  that  his 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  plan  benefited  the 
very  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  our  warnings  went 
unheeded,  and  the  President  won  his 
program,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

America's  working  people  are  now 
paying  for  the  President's  program. 
More  than  1  million  of  them  have  lost 
their  jobs  since  the  Republican  pro- 
gram was  enacted.  The  economy  is 
now  in  recession  and  falling.  Inflation 
and  interest  rates,  though  dampened 
by  the  recession,  are  still  so  high  that 
they  choke  off  economic  expansion. 
That  is  quite  a  price— just  to  give  a  big 
tax  cut  to  the  wealthiest  among  us. 

But  apparently,  the  President  and 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  believe 
working  Americans  still  have  not  paid 
enough.  His  administration  and 
Senate  Republicans  have  been  floating 
what  they  call  revenue  enhancement 
measures.  We  used  to  call  them  tax  in- 
creases. 

What  taxes  have  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration and  Republican  Senators 
been  talking  about  raising?  Taxes  the 
working  people  pay,  of  course.  They 
want  to  double  the  excise  taxes  on  to- 
bacco and  alcoholic  beverages.  They 
have  reassured  the  country  club  crowd 
that  it  will  not  cut  into  their  Kemp- 
Roth  bonanza  by  reviving  the  luxury 
taxes  on  mink  coats  and  diamond 
rings.  But,  for  working  people,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors have  a  different  message:  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  a  cigarette  or  a  can  of 
beer  after  a  hard  day's  labor,  your 
taxes  on  those  items  will  be  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  join 
me  in  opposing  any  such  efforts  of  the 
administration  to  increase  taxes  that 
fall  most  heavily  on  working  people.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  some  of  my  Re- 
publican friends  to  imderstand,  but  a 
cigarette  or  a  beer  after  work  is,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Hollings,  has  said, 
the  workingman'^  country  club.« 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Applegate  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT),  for  December  7,  8,  and  9  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 


December  7,  1981 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 9. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  28,  1982. 
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Mr.  Kramer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  • 

Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  Weaver. 


week  of  February  28.  1982.  through  March 
6,  1982,  as  ■National  Construction  Industry 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that '  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4591.  An  act  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lungren)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  657.  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Building  in  Washington, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  "Herbert 
Clark  Hoover  Department  of  Commerce 
Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

S.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  December  8,  1981, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Report  of  House  committee  concern- 
ing the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S. 
dollars  utilized  by  them  during  the 
third  quarter  of  calendar  year  1981  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-384  is  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  (XIMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT.  30. 1981 
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8/15  Greece.... 
8/17  Austria 


411.00 
410.00 
216.00 
363.00 


28272 

21273 

125.48 

11.167.73 


I3.4( 


65.30 

29.17 

125.48 

11,828.36 


51.19 
83.41 
98.39 


41100 
60349 
32865 
58687 

11.82836 
41100 
60349 
328.65 
58687 

11.828  36 
41100 
S7509 
2.80 
240.00 
32865 
58687 

11,828.36 
411.00 
575.09 
2.80 
240.00 
328.65 
586.87 

11.828  36 
41100 
57509 
2.80 
24000 
47420 
29273 
586.87 

11.167.73 
41100 
603.49 
328.65 
58687 

11,828.36 


Committee  total --•.     20335.00 147.915.94 


2,583.57  170,834.51 


1 9v  dnni  constitutes  lodging  and  meats. 

> If  loregn  currency  s  used,  enter  U S  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


PETFR  W  RODINO,  JR.,  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2628.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition),  transmitting  a  report  on 
Army  research  and  development  contracts 
of  $50,000  or  more  which  were  awarded 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2357:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2629.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logistics, 
and  Financial  Management),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Armys  intention  to  study  the 
conversion  from  in-house  operation  to  com- 
mercial contract  of  various  functions  at 
sundry  locations,  pursuant  to  section  502(a) 
of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2630.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  graphic  arts  function  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2631.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  stockpile  report  for  the 
period  October  1980  to  March  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  section  11  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 


cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended, 
and  Executive  Order  12155:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2632.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  conplusion  of  a 
negotiated  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  620C(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2633.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Australia  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  defense 
equipment  to  Singapore,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2634.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Belgium  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  defense 
equipment  to  Turkey,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2635.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  defense  equip- 
ment to  Brazil,  pursuant  to  section  3(d)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2636.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 


transmitting  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
report  on  the  issuance  of  an  export  license 
for  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
sold  commercially  to  Prance  (Transmittal 
No.  MC-27-81;  Executive  Communication 
No.  2464),  previously  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  26(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2637.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  sold  commercially  to 
Tunisia  (Transmittal  No.  MC-1-82),  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

2638.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Sweden 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-2-82),  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2639.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Venezuela  (Transmittal  No.  82-12), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2640.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  covering  the  period  ended 
September  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  section  5(b) 
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of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2641.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  covering  the  period 
ended  September  30,  1981.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2642.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  court's 
opinion  in  Docket  No.  235,  77ic  Amencan  In- 
dians Residing  on  the  Maricopa-Ak  Chin 
Reservation  v.  The  United  Stales:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2643.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  held  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 24  and  25,  1981,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-117):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2644.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
212(a)(28)(I)(ii)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2645.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  cases  in 
which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(d)(3)  of  the  Inunigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2646.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Dcpailnient  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2647.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(2)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  the  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2648.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Exchange  of  Medical  Information  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuaint  to  38 
U.S.C.  5057:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

2649.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Aquaculture,  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  first  progress 
report  of  the  subcommittee,  covering  the 
period  September  26.  1980,  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  together  with  reports  on  stud- 
ies of  capital  requirements  of  the  aquacul- 
ture industry  and  regulatory  constraints, 
pursuant  to  section  5(d),  8(a),  and  9(a),  re- 
spectively, of  Public  Law  96-362:  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

IPursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  De- 
cember 3,  1981,  the  following  reports  voere 
filed  on  December  4, 1981 J 

Mr.  UDALL:  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1281.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  in 
Alaska  comprising  trade  and  trade  manufac- 
turing site  A-056802  without  regard  to  the 
80-rod  limitation  provided  by  existing  law: 
with  amendments  vRept.  No.  97-557).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2475.  A  bill  to  with- 
draw certain  lands  in  Mono  County,  Calif., 
from  settlement,  sale,  location,  or  entry  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  watershed 
supplying  water  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  to  rescind  such  withdrawal  for  certain 
other  lands  in  Mono  County.  Calif.:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-358).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2863.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  the 
portion  of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest 
known  as  Blythe  Arena:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  97-359).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3433.  A  bill  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  San  Juan  and  San 
Isabel  National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-360).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  4910.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  charter  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  respect  to  the  provisions  allow- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  to  issue  general 
obligation  bonds  and  notes  and  revenue 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-361).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  December  7.  19811 

Mr.  BRINKLEY:  Conunittee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  H.R.  3455  (Rept. 
No.  97-362).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  control  oil  supplies 
and  prices  in  the  event  of  a  severe  petrole- 
imi  supply  Interruption,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
363).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3782.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  pleasure  cruise 
industry  by  clarifying  and  waiving  certain 
restrictions  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  to 
permit  the  entry  of  the  steamship  vessel 
Oceanic  CoTistitution  into  the  trade:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-364).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 

H.R.  5119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  require  manufacturers  of  passenger 
cars-  to  furnish  information  relating  the 
crashworthiness  of  the  cars  to  prospective 
car  buyers:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 

H.R.  5120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  deduc- 
tion for  net  capital  gains  from  60  percent  to 
70  percent  and  to  reduce  to  6  months  the 
holding  period  required  for  long-term  cap- 
ital gain  treatment:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MARKEY   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Santini): 

H.R.  5121.  A  bill  to  improve  the  collection 
of  Federal  royalties  and  lease  payments  de- 
rived from  certain  natural  resources  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NAPIER: 

H.R.  5122.  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  back- 
pay awards  from  Federal  income  taxation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.R.  5123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  provisions  enacted  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
230.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act 
of  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.    BONKER    Introduced    a    bill    (R.R. 

5124)  for  the  relief  of  Chitra  Schlotterbeck; 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
McDade.  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  117:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  1147:  Mr.  Dornaw  of  California. 

H.R.  1982:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  2451:  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North  Dakota 
and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  2490:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Pease,  and 
Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  3416:  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  3678:  Mr.  Carman. 

H.R.  4009:  Mr.  Anthony  and  Mr.  Akaka. 
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H.R.  4835;  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Pashayan, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Eckart. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  4860:  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Honker,  and 
Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  4977:  Mr.  Carman.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Pish.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.J.  Res.  319:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Brodheao,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 


Rosenthal,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Edwaros  of  California,  Mr. 

MOLINARI.   Mr.   PORSYTHE,  Mr.  PiTHIAN.  Mr. 

Foglietta.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
cjTUDDS,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 


Fazio,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr. 
Ertel. 

H.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  and 
Mr.  Bingham. 

H.  Res.  265:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Jeffords, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  LaFalce,  and 
Mr.  Badham. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

295.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Richland  County  Council,  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  30.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLD.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Great  is  the  Lord  and  greatly  to  be 
praised;  and  His  greatness  is  unsearch- 
able. The  Lord  is  good  to  all.  and  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  loorfcs. 
Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  Thy  dominion  endureth  throughout 
all  generations. — Psalm  145:  3,  9,  13. 

Mighty  God,  we  recall  the  infamy  of 
this  day  40  years  ago.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  resolution  of  that  conflict  and  the 
good  relationship  we  now  enjoy  with 
Japan..  In  that  memory  may  we  be  more 
sensitive  than  ever  to  the  irresistible  logic 
of  making  peace  and  the  insane  irration- 
ality of  making  war. 

Father  God,  I  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give 
to  the  Senate  this  week  a  special  measure 
of  wisdom  and  strength  for  their  tasks. 
Help  them  to  see  what  a  practical  re- 
source they  have  in  Thee.  Prove  to  them. 
Father,  that  Thou  dost  imderstand  their 
situation  in  every  detail  and  that  Thou 
art  willing  and  able  to  enable  them  et&- 
ciently  and  judiciously  to  complete  their 
btisiness  sooner  than  seems  humanly 
possible. 

Bless  the  Senate  leadership,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
their  assistants  and  aides.  Bless  those 
who  chair  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, those  who  manage  bills  and  their 
support  people.  I  pray,  gracious  Father, 
that  this  place  will  be  filled  with  an  im- 
mistakable  sense  of  Thy  presence  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  handle  its  pressing  legislation  in  the 
least  amount  of  time  so  that  all  who 
serve  here  and  in  the  White  House  will 
have  time  to  give  priority  to  their  fami- 
lies at  this  holiday  season. 

Dear  God,  show  that  Thou  art  a  loving, 
caring,  understanding  Father  who  can 
enable  humans  to  do  better  than  their 
best,  to  do  what  without  Thee  would  be 
impossible.  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of 
Him  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  at  this 
season.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITy 

LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

Mr.  BAKEIt.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Saturday,  the  distinguished  President 
pro   tempore   of   the   Senate,   Senator 


Thurmond,  celebrated  his  79th  birthday, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Senate  to  congrat- 
ulate our  esteemed  colleague  on  that 
occasion. 

Senator  Thxtrmond's  dedication  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  body  is  as  stalwart 
today  as  it  was  in  1954  wh«i  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  Senate.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  special  occasion,  I  would 
like  to  dedicate  a  poem  by  W.  H.  Auden, 
entitled  "New  Year  Letter"  to  Senator 
Thurmond,  with  my  best  wishes  and  sin- 
cerest  appreciation. 

New  Yeae  Leiteb  by  W.  H.  Auden 
O  Unicom  among  the  cedars. 
To  whom  no  magic  charm  can  lead  us. 
White  childhood  moving  like  a  sigh 
Through  the  green  woods  unharmed  In  thy 
Sophisticated  innocence. 
To  call  thy  true  love  to  the  dance, 
O  Dove  of  science  and  of  light. 
Upon  the  branches  of  the  night, 
O  Ichthus  playful  In  the  deep 
Sea-lodges  that  forever  keep 
Their  secret  of  excitement  hidden, 
O  sudden  Wind  that  blows  imbldden. 
Parting  the  quiet  reeds.  O  Voice 
Within  the  labyrinth  of  choice 
Only  the  passive  listener  hears, 
O  Clock  and  Keeper  of  the  years, 
O  Source  of  equity  and  rest, 
Quando  non  fuerit,  non  est. 
It  without  Image,  paradigm 
Of  matter,  motion,  number,  time. 
The  grinning  gap  of  Hell,  the  hUl 
Of  Venus  and  the  stairs  of  WIU, 
Disturb  our  negligence  and  chill. 
Convict  our  pride  of  its  offence 
In  all  things,  even  penitence. 
Instruct  us  In  the  clvU  art 
Of  making  from  the  muddled  heart 
A  desert  and  a  city  where 
The  thoughts  that  have  to  labour  there 
May  find  locality  and  peace. 
And  pent-up  feelings  their  release. 
Send  strength  sufficient  for  our  day. 
And  point  out  knowledge  on  Its  way. 

0  da  quod  jubes,  Domine 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Chair 
is  constrained  not  to  speak  in  his  present 
circumstance,  as  he  presides  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  I  can  see  from  the  place  at  which 

1  stand  that  he  has  nodded  assent  which 
is  the  only  acknowledgment  that  I  re- 
quire because  I  wish  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal respect,  and  once  again  to  express 
my  respect  and  affection  for  a  man  who 
is  deeply  and  uniquely  a  man  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  join  the 
majority  leader  in  wishing  a  happy  birth- 
day to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

When  I  first  arrived  here  back  in  1957 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfiBcer  was 
speaking  fervently  and  devotedly  for  a 
cause  in  which  he  believed,  and  with 
great  effect.  In  fact,  I  think  he  spoke 
that  time  something  like  26  hours. 


It  was  a  remarkable  feat,  very  impres- 
sive, and  although  I  disagreed  with  the 
Senator  on  occasions,  I  have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  his  integrity, 
his  honor,  and  the  dignity  he  has  brought 
to  this  body,  and  I  am  happy  to  join  my 
good  friend  in  wishing  him  a  happy 
birthday. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  alresuly  an  order  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to- 
day, is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement for  any  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it 
to  any  Senator  seeking  recognition  or 
to  the  control  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader  if  he  has  any  need 
for  it.  He  indicates  he  does  not. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


WHAT  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
IS  NOT 

Mr.  PR03tMIRE.  Mr.  President  we  are 
seeing  a  particularly  unstable  period  in 
Latin  American  history.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  this  regional  strife  has  pro- 
vided the  latest  battle  ground  for  East- 
West  competition.  Massive  exports  of 
sophisticated  weapons  by  both  sides  have 
only  worsened  the  violence  and  destruc- 
tion there.  Our  policy  for  the  region  has 
shifted  from  an  emphasis  on  human 
rights  to  geopolitical  considerations. 
Civilians  are  the  big  losers.  Many  thou- 
sand have  already  died  and  there  Is 
no  end  in  sight. 

Civilians  in  El  Salvador  are  suffering 
the  most.  Civil  war  and  vigilantelsm  are 
destroying  their  coimtry.  International 
recognized  norms  of  war  concerning 
civilians  are  not  being  observed  and  the 
civilian  government  in  power  has  proved 
powerless  to  stop  this  violence.  Mean- 
while the  civilian  death  toll  moimts.  For 
the  first  week  In  November  alone,  287 
civilians  were  killed  according  to  the 
San  Salvador  Archdiocese. 


IMI 


I  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  snoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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To  escape  this  violence,  thousands  of 
Salvadoran  citizens  have  sought  refuge 
in  the  Honduras.  But,  increasingly  the 
Salvadoran  civil  war  is  spilling  across  the 
Honduran  border.  Now  the  Honduran 
military  Is  in  the  process  of  forcibly  re- 
settling 19,000  refugees  who  they  feel 
are  aiding  Salvadoran  guerrillas  with 
food  and  sanctuary. 

Mr.  President,  the  core  of  the  problem 
in  this  region  is  poverty,  a  basic  disre- 
gard for  human  rights  and  intervention 
by  outside  sources.  But  none  of  the  ac- 
tions I  have  just  mentioned  could  be 
considered  genocide  under  the  Interna- 
tional Genocide  Convention. 

This  Is  because  the  actions  of  all  sides 
in  Latin  America  are  aimed  at  political 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  argued  that 
excluding  political  groups  from  article 
n  fundamentally  undermines  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  treaty.  But,  as  with 
all  international  treaties,  it  is  practical 
and  sound  to  start  with  things  that  all 
parties  can  agree  on.  Sovereign  nations 
would  not  commit  themselves  to  a  treaty 
which  prevents  them  from  quelling  do- 
mestic insurrection,  or  defending  against 
external  subversion.  For  this  reason  po- 
litical groups  were  excluded  from  the 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the  world.  It 
Is  designed  to  protect  members  of  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
groups  from  being  systematically  anni- 
hilated for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are 
members  of  one  of  these  groups. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the 
right  of  these  groups  to  live  which  is  so 
basic  to  our  American  tradition.  It  will 
not  solve  all  of  our  human  rights  prob- 
lems but  ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Maixwcit)  .  Who  yields  time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
Inquire  of  the  acting  minority  leader  If 
he  has  any  requirement  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  time  under  the  standing  order? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  require- 
ment. I  am  happy  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  minority  leader's  time. 


■ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  1  hour 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ARCHIBALD  COX 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  comes  now 
the  Honorable  Archibald  Cox,  who  Is 
regarded  by  many  in  this  city  as  a  man 
with  a  constant  thirst  for  savoring  his 
name  in  headlines,  traveling  around  the 
country  to  hold  "news  conferences"  to 
condemn  those  with  whom  he  does  not 
agree. 

Now,  It  Is  interesting  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  using  his  own  money  for  his 
travels.  His  expenses  are  being  paid  by 
a  well-known  Uberal  lobbying  group. 
Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  find 
no  fault  with  any  of  that.  The  gentleman 
is  within  his  rights.  And  he  is  by  no 
means  alone  in  this  city  in  his  desire  to 
see  his  name  in  the  newspapers — partic- 
ularly In  those  "liberal"  newspapers 
which  use  any  pretext  to  attack  Ronald 
Reagan  or  any  other  public  figure  per- 
ceived as  being  a  conservative. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Archibald  Cox 
stopped  in  Raleigh.  N.C.,  this  past  Fri- 
day for  a  "press  conference"  with  a  news- 
paper which  he  knew  would  be  Jubilant 
to  hear  and  report  his  attacks  on  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  And  he 
fired  both  barrels.  But  upon  analysis  of 
what  the  gentlemen  said,  the  Cox  shot- 
gun only  sputtered.  As  Winston  Churchill 
once  remarked,  nothing  is  more  satisfy- 
ing than  to  have  been  shot  at  and 
missed. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Cox's  fury  was 
directed  at  me  because  I  am  attempting 
to  stop  forced  busing  and  reinstate 
volimtary  prayer  in  the  schools.  I  plead 
guilty  to  both  counts. 

But,  Mr.  Cox  cried,  while  in  Raleigh, 
that  Senator  Helhs  was  trjring  to  destroy 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t  and  destroy  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Cox  should  pause  at  least  long 
enough  to  read  the  Constitution.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman.  It  is 
fair  to  wonder  if  he  has  read  article  III, 
section  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  That 
section  contains  the  important  "excep- 
tions clause"  which  clearly,  undeniably 
gives  Congress  the  right  and  the  author- 
ity to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  itself, 
time  and  time  again,  has  made  clear  that 
Congress  does  have  the  right  to  limit 
the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction.  One 
constitutional  scholar,  a  liberal,  by  the 
way,  has  said  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  that  clear  In  "an  unwavering  line 
through  five  consecutive  Chief  Justices, 
including  John  Marshall." 

Speaking  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
Mr.  President,  it  was  he  who,  in  1788, 
before  the  Virginia  Ratlfjing  Commis- 
sion, declared  that  Congress  may  limit 
the  Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction,  "As  far 
as  Congress  may  think  proper  for  the  in- 
terest and  liberty  of  the  people." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Cox  would 
consult  some  of  the  Nation's  noted  con- 
stitutional experts,  he  might  be — ^he 
might  be — sufficiently  embarrassed  to 
tone  down  his  purely  political  attacks  on 


conservatives  with  whom  he  disagrees. 
He  might,  for  example,  inquire  of  Dr. 
Raoul  Berger.  of  Harvard,  since  Mr.  Cox 
feels  so  much  at  home  at  Harvard.  Dr. 
Berger  is  himself  not  regarded  as  a  con- 
servative, but  he  is  a  recognized  student 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  He  is  also  a  fair 
man.  which  Mr.  Archibald  Cox  some- 
times appears  not  to  be. 

Dr.  Raoul  Berger  once  opposed  my  ef- 
forts to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  then  Dr.  Berger 
decided  to  study  the  question  further. 
His  verdict  after  that  study:  "The  Helms 
amendment  seeks  only  to  restore  State 
control  of  school  prayer  exactly  as  the 
Founders  intended." 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  my  case,  but  I 
would  say  again  that  I  do  not  question 
Mr.  Cox's  right  to  disagree  with  me  on 
the  question  of  school  prayers,  on  forced 
busing,  or  on  any  other  issue.  But  I  do 
question  his  motives  when  he  flies  around 
the  country  making  stark  misrepresenta- 
tions of  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  It  surely 
was  no  accident  that  Mr.  Archibald  Cox 
conveniently  dropped  in  to  Raleigh  for  a 
"news  conference"  with  a  newspaper 
which  avidly  seeks  any  morsel  of  criti- 
cism of  any  conservative,  especially  if  it 
happens  to  be  Ronald  Reagan  or  Jesse 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Archibald  Cox 
wants  to  campaign  against  conservative 
government  in  the  United  States,  that  is 
his  right.  But  he  ought  to  lower  his  flag 
of  constitutional  purity.  Either  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  or  he  is  deUberately  attempting  to 
mislead  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  two 
imanimous-consent  agreements  which  I 
am  informed  have  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side.  I  would  like  to  state  them 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  acting 
minority  leader. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE— H.R.  4995 

Mr.  BAKER.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as 
a  conferee  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bUl.  H.R.  4995. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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period  for  the  transaction  of  routtae 
morning  business  as  ordered  for  today, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  10,  the  Hoover  Commission  bill; 
that  upon  disposition  of  that  measure 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  238,  the  resolution 
relating  to  tax  deductions  for  residential 
mortgage  interest  payments;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  measure  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  S.  881, 
the  Small  Business  Act  amendments. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  rollcall  votes  on  amendments  to  or 
passage  of  these  two  measures  or  amend- 
ments to  S.  881  ordered  before  the  hour 
of  4:15  pm.  occur  back  to  back  at  4:15 
pjn.  with  the  first  rollcall  vote  to  be  15 
minutes  in  length  and  any  succeeding 
rollcall  vote  to  be  10  minutes  in  length. 
Mr.  President,  the  request  should  be  on 
or  in  relation  to  these  measures  or  any 
amendments  in  respect  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  In 
respect  of  the  schedule  for  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


THE  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  SENATE 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  schedule 
of  the  Senate  this  week.  A  number  of 
matters  must  be  dealt  with  before  the 
Senate  can  adjourn  sine  die.  There  are 
appropriation  bills  yet  to  be  considered 
and  disposed  of  in  the  Senate.  There  are. 
of  course,  conference  reports  on  appro- 
priation bills ;  there  is  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution.  First  and  foremost,  of 
course,  is  the  passage  of  a  continuing 
resolution,  and  there  are  other  matters. 
In  view  of  this  heavy  requirement  for 
action  by  the  Senate,  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  each  day  this  week  will  be  a  busy 
day.  Late  sessions  can  be  expected  any 
evening,  and  I  especially  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  high  prob- 
ability of  a  Saturday  session  this  week. 

That  will  be  particularly  so  if  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  fact,  acts  on 
the  continuing  resolution  and  delivers  it 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration  by  this 
body  on  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  investment  of 
time  of  the  Senate,  on  a  weekend  that  it 
will  be  in  session  on  Saturday,  to  try  to 
complete  that  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

Senators,  then,  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session,  of 
course,  each  day  this  week,  but  especially 
to  consider  that  there  is  a  high  probabil- 
ity that  we  will  be  in  session  on  Satur- 
day. I  shall  have  a  further  announce- 
ment to  make  with  respect  to  the  sched- 
ule of  the  session  next  week  and  a 
further  assessment  of  an  estimate  for  a 
date  for  sine  die  adjournment,  perhaps, 
later  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  allotted  time  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, but  if  anyone  comes  in  who  does 
have  allotted  time,  I  would  appreciate 
the  Chair  letting  me  know.  I  do  not 
expect  to  speak  over  5  minutes. 


REPEAL  OF  LEASING  PROVISION  OP 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 1,  Senators  Pell  and  Bxmpers 
introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  leasing  provision  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  Senators 
Boren  and  Kassebaum  have  also  spoken 
out  expressing  their  strong  views  that 
this  provision  should  be  repealed.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  this  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  may  become  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  that  I  have  just  referred  to, 
S    1896. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision proposed  to  be  repealed  permits 
the  so-called  leasing  of  tax  credits  from 
one  company  to  another.  It  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  far  more  than  anticipated. 
The  original  conservative  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  was  $27  billion  to 
$29  billion  in  lost  tax  revenues  during 
the  next  5  years.  However,  other  esti- 
mates are  that  the  cost  could  run  as 
much  as  double  the  original  estimate. 

Former  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Sheldon  S.  Cohen  has  dubbed  this 
as  the  "rent-a-deduction"  provision.  En- 
actment of  this  leasing  provision  in  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  was 
clearly  a  mistake.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
substitute  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  not  considered  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate  committees. 
Those  are  the  facts.  I  am  told,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  received  httle  more  than  passing 
mention  during  floor  debate.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  pass  complicated  tax  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  im- 
pute wrongdoing — the  very  opposite — 
to  any  Member.  In  the  rush  and  push 
and  clash  of  massive  amounts  of  legis- 
lation here  within  the  last  6  weeks,  par- 
ticularly, I  can  understand  how  such  a 
thing  could  happen  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  facts  were  not  fully  presented 
to  the  membership,  either  by  way  of 
available  special  official  report  or  by 
normal  ways  of  debate. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  provision  Is  an 
unjustified  and,  in  fact,  I  think  an  out- 
rageous raid  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  "rent-a-deduction"  provision  will 
permit  corporations  to  buy  and  sell  Fed- 
eral tax  credits  as  though  they  were 
stocks,  bonds,  or  bushels  of  wheat.  It 
helps  two  kinds  of  corporations,  these 
being  prosperous  companies  that  do  not 
need  any  help  or  inefficient,  noncompet- 
itive firms  that  do  not  deserve  any  help. 
The  provision  benefits  only  those  wealthy 
corporations  who  wish  to  shelter  their 
profits  and  firms  that  have  done  so 
poorly  In  the  competitive  marketplace 
that  they  have  no  profits  from  which  to 
deduct  their  tax  credits. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  tax  loss  result- 
ing from  this  special  provision  has  a 
direct  and  heavy  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget.  For  example,  the  $27  bilUon  of 
the  originally  estimated  loss  is  more 
than  double  the  projected  deficit  in  the 
social  security  trust  fund  In  the  next 
5  years.  That  same  $27  billion  would 
fully  fund  for  the  next  10  years  a  pro- 


gram of  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  needy  college  students  at  the 
current  budget  level.  Many  other  apt 
Illustrations  could  be  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
enactment  of  this  leasing  provision  was 
clearly  a  mistake  and  that  it  would  be 
unthinkable  to  allow  it  to  remain  as  a 
part  of  our  tax  law.  If  we  do  so.  the  tax 
loss  which  results  will  have  to  be  made 
up  by  Increased  taxes  on  the  average 
American,  additional  cuts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  or  by  Increased 
Federal  deficits.  It  Is  poor  pubUc  policy 
to  permit  the  selling  and  trading  of  Fed- 
eral tax  credits  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committees 
will  take  up  this  matter  on  an  urgent 
basis  and  will  report  out  legislation  re- 
pealing this  leasing  provision  which,  as 
I  have  said,  constitutes  an  outrageous 
and  unjustified  raid  on  the  Treasury  and 
on  the  resources  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  for  many 
of  the  reductions  this  year.  I  want  to 
support  whatever  should  prove  neces- 
sary to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  our  economy,  to  make  the  balances 
sounder  In  the  finances  of  oiu-  Govern- 
ment, and  to  make  sounder  the  Impor- 
tant and  necessary  segments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  social  security 
fimd. 

I  cannot  see  any  way  that  Congress 
now  can  take  off  on  another  round  of 
these  reductions  In  the  field  where  the 
reductions  in  many  Instances  actually 
hurt  those  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
programs.  I  do  not  see  how.  In  good  faith, 
we  can  take  off  with  a  new  start  the 
remainder  of  this  year  or  next  year  in 
continuing  to  make  those  reductions, 
unless  we  go  back  and  pick  up  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made. 

I  am  not  charging  any  conscious  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  any  Members,  but 
we  were  at  least  careless  as  a  body,  to 
home  extent,  in  letting  these  things 
ha^nen. 

We  have  to  go  back  and  put  our  leg- 
islative house  In  order  before  we  can 
start  out  again,  with  any  kind  of  f!Ood 
grace  or  pood  faith,  in  making  these 
continued  reductions.  It  Is  a  simple  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  see  any  complicated  as- 
pects to  it.  This  legislation  is  certainly 
a  simple  matter  to  get  through  here. 

I  doubt  Ihat  5  percent  of  the  member- 
ship really  had  an  understanding  of 
what  this  languaere  meant,  even  If  they 
knew  it  was  in  the  bill.  I  certainly  am 
surprised  and  chagrined  and  disap- 
pointed to  find  this  set  of  facts. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  on  that  po'nt  that  I  have 
discussed  this  with  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Of  course,  this  Is  not 
a  refiectlon  on  that  committee  or  Its 
members — It  is  a  reflection  on  all  of  us — 
but  I  have  talked  to  m?mbers  of  the 
committee  who  did  not  know  that  pro- 
vision was  In  the  bill. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  his  figure  that  95  percent  of  the 
Senate  did  not  know  it  is  probablv  ac- 
curate. I  would  say  that,  more  likely. 
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99  percent  of  the  Senators  did  not  know 
It  was  in  the  blU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  connection  with  the 
Senator's  reference  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  am  sure  he  joins  me  in  believ- 
ing that  it  is  one  of  our  better  com- 
mittees. We  know  that  the  membership 
is  diligent  and  trustworthy,  and  they 
have  a  massive  amount  of  work  to  do. 
So  it  is  no  lasting  reflection  on  them. 
However,  I  believe  they  should  be  in  a 
big  hurry  to  help  correct  the  error  that 
has  been  made,  and  I  feel  that  they  will 
take  that  action. 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Kassesaum 
and  Senator  Boren,  who  have  expressed 
their  views  on  this  problem,  and  I  expect 
to  talk  to  them  further,  as  well  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  with  whom  I  have 
talked  a  lltUe. 


THE  EAST  COAST  TRIDENT  SUB- 
MARINE BASE  AT  KINGS  BAY. 
GA. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tained within  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  just  passed  was  the 
first  increment  of  funding  for  the  east 
coast  Trident  submarine  base  located  at 
Kings  Bay.  Ga.  The  committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  made  the  right  decision 
in  approving  the  full  budget  request  for 
this  vital  naval  facility.  The  decision 
represents  strong  congressional  support 
for  the  strategic  decision  in  providing 
for  both  east  and  west  coast  basing  of 
the  next  generation  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

These  submarines  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  submarines  ever 
built.  They  will  serve  as  this  Nation's 
first  line  of  strategic  weapons  well  into 
the  21st  century. 

The  Tridents  offer  many  advantages 
over  our  aging  fleet  of  Polaris  and 
Poseidon.  They  possess  improved  mobil- 
ity, speed,  and  can  travel  virtually  un- 
detected for  a  longer  period  of  time,  thus 
making  them  more  survivable.  The  Tri- 
dents will  carry  24  missiles  compared 
to  the  present  16,  and  with  the  addition 
of  the  Trident  n  missile,  will  be  able  to 
strike  up  to  6,000  miles  into  an  adver- 
sary's homeland. 

Additionally,  the  increased  range  of 
these  missiles  will  enable  the  Trident 
to  operate  in  10  times  more  ocean  than 
our  present  fleet  of  submarines. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  with  the  Tri- 
dent coming  on  line,  the  Nation  is 
insiu-ed  that  our  sea-based  leg  of  the 
strategic  Triad  Is  sound. 

The  home  for  these  advanced  craft 
on  the  east  coast  of  our  country  will  be 
Kings  Bay,  Ga.,  which  presently  serves 
as  a  h(Hne  for  a  Poseidon  submarine 
squadron.  The  fact  that  the  full  com- 
plement of  Trident  can  be  based  in  the 
United  States  is  highly  significant,  pro- 
viding for  higher  security  and  more  eco- 
nomically logistic  servicing. 

The  studies  of  various  organizations 
involved  indicate  that  Kings  Bay  will 
serve  well  as  the  base  for  Tridents.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  I  have  seen  11.540  new 
jobs  will  be  created  as  a  result  of  the 
Trident  basing  and  an  additional  21.630 
people  are  expected  to  be  attracted  to 
the  seven-county  Impact  area  by  1998. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
vital  project  is  staying  on  target  as  to 
construction  timetable,  and  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  Laxalt.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  his  interest  in  this 
project.  I  look  forward  to  the  facility 
at  Kings  Bay  being  completed  by  1989 
ready  to  receive  its  flrst  ship. 


COMPETITION  NEEDED  IN 
MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
startled  and  deeply  concerned  when  I 
learned  that  as  much  as  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  $150  billion  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  budget  could  be 
saved  by  greater  competition  in  the 
purchasing  of  good  and  services. 

Several  independent  reports,  includ- 
ing a  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Oflice,  show  that  there  is  an  obvious 
lack  of  competition  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's procurement  process.  This 
lack  of  competition  may  be  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  up  to  $45  billion. 

Mr.  President,  today  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  dollars  spent  by  the  De- 
fense Department  for  procurement  of 
hardware,  operation  and  maintenance, 
research,  development  and  testing  are 
awarded  on  a  sole-source  basis  without 
any  price  competition. 

According  to  a  General  Accounting 
0£Qce  study,  the  Defense  Department 
could  save  as  much  as  $25  to  $30  billion 
through  greater  use  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
is  more  supportive  of  a  strong  national 
defense  than  this  Senator.  I  have  voted 
for  increased  military  spending  and  for 
improving  our  national  defense  ix>sture 
since  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  want  to  see  that  those  fimds  are 
spent  wisely  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, and  not  wasted  by  fraud,  abuse,  or 
negligence  in  the  Defense  Department's 
procurement  process. 

The  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
week  exceeds  $208  billion.  Of  this 
amount,  more  than  $150  billion  will  go 
for  procurement.  I  voted  for  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill  because  I  believe  we 
must  have  a  national  defense  that  Is 
second  to  none.  But,  according  to  inde- 
pendent reports,  up  to  $45  billion  Is  now 
being  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  com- 
petition in  the  awarding  of  contracts. 
This  is  a  shamefully  high  flgure  of  waste 
in  the  Defense  Department's  budget — 
and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  a  strict  adherence  to 
competitive  bidding  and  multisource 
contract  awarding  would  save  up  to  30 
percent  of  military's  costs. 

I  commend  my  friend  from  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Pryor,  for  raising  these  concerns 
during  the  deliberation  on  the  defense 
appropriation  bill.  I  voted  with  him 
when  he  offered  his  price  competition 
amendment.  Unfortunately,  we  were  de- 
feated in  this  attempt  to  bring  about  ac- 
countability in  the  DOD's  budget. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  a 
bill  currently  being  considered  which 
will  require  the  appointment  of  an  In- 
spector General  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  join  Senator  Pryor  in  urging 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 


Affairs  to  act  expeditiously  to  approve 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  1978,  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  establishing  the  OfiQce 
of  Inspector  General  for  most  Govern- 
ment agencies.  This  legislation  has  saved 
billions  of  tax  dollars  because  the  In- 
spector General  acts  as  an  independent 
watchdog  for  the  prudent  use  of  tax 
dollars.  There  is  no  Inspector  General  for 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Pentagon, 
the  Nation's  largest  Government  agency, 
is  one  of  the  very  few  agencies  that  does 
not  have  an  independent  watchdog  to 
oversee  the  expenditure  of  $208  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want,  expect,  and  deserve  a  strong 
national  defense.  But  they  also  deserve 
to  have  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
spent  wisely  and  not  wasted  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  allows  for  abuse  and  fraud 
within  the  procurement  process. 

The  time  is  now  to  appoint  an  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  Defense  Department. 
There  is  no  more  important  function  for 
this  Government  than  providinsr  a  na- 
tional defense  that  is  second  to  none — 
but  the  Pentagon  must  not  be  above 
minimum  standards  Insuring  the  wise 
use  of  tax  dollars. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  bill  creat- 
ing an  Inspector  General  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  joint  sponsor  of  that  measure.  This 
Inspector  General  must  have  the  power 
and  Independence  to  strike  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  would  waste  tax 
dollars — be  they  civilian  or  military. 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  its  speedy  passage  by  the 
Senate. 
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CRmSE  MISSILES:  A  RISK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day during  the  debate  on  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
problems  that  will  result  from  the  de- 
ployment of  sea-laimched  cruise  mis- 
siles. In  particular,  I  expressed  concern 
over  the  impact  of  this  new  deployment 
on  verification  and,  thereby,  the  impact 
on  the  wfhole  arms  control  process  since 
verification  is  at  the  very  heart  of  that 
process. 

Subsequently,  on  Sunday,  December  6. 
the  New  York  Times  published  a  very  In- 
teresting article  by  Alan  B.  Sherr,  the 
president  of  the  Lawyer's  Alliance  for 
Nuclear  Arms  Control,  which  is  a  na- 
tional organization. 

Mr.  Sherr  makes  essentially  the  same 
arguments  and,  I  believe,  his  article 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cbuise  missiles:  A  Risk 
(By  Alan  B.  Sherr) 

BOSTON. — ^Though  public  attention  hai 
focused  on  the  MX  mlssUe  and  the  B-1 
bomber  in  President  Reagan's  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  developing  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  In  the  long  run  neither  Is  likely 
to  have  as  great  an  effect  on  our  national 
sscurlty  as  his  decision  to  deploy  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

For  a  variety  of  reasona,  crulte  mlsiUes 


win  substantially  damage  efTorts  to  achieve 
effective  nuclear-arms  control,  thus  under- 
mining rather  than  enhancing  Americas 
national  security. 

The  United  States  plans  to  deploy  more 
than  3,000  air-launched  cruise  missiles  both 
on  B-62'8  beginning  In  1982  and  on  B-1'b 
In  subsequent  years;  several  hundred  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  submarines  be- 
ginning In  1984;  and  464  ground-launched 
cruise  mlssUes  In  Europe  beginning  In  1983. 

AU  three  types  of  cruise  mlssUes  are  for- 
midable weapons.  They  are  small  and 
mobUe,  self-guided  In  flight,  and  could  l)e 
highly  accurate.  Ironically,  some  of  these 
characteristics  speU  dlsatter  for  arms  con- 
trol- .         .    .. 

The  size  and  mobility  of  the  cruise  mIssUe 

make  verification  of  the  numbers  and  loca- 
tions of  these  weapons  virtually  Impossible. 
Because  the  cruise  missile  Is  only  about  20 
feet  long.  It  can  be  easily  hidden  from  satel- 
lite surveillance  and  other  existing  "na- 
tional technical  means"  by  which  each«uper- 
power  successfully  counts  the  other's  mis- 
siles and  launch  silos,  bombers,  and  subma- 
rines. 

Cruise  missiles  could  be  secreted  in  In- 
ternally modified  commercial  aircraft,  or  In 
almost  any  vehicle,  for  example  an  aircraft 
carrier  or  a  truck.  A  single  wlde-bodled  com- 
mercial jet  could  carry  and  launch  several 
dozen. 

Even  though  the  United  States  may  not 
plan  to  deploy  cruise  missiles  this  way,  the 
mere  potential  for  doing  so  Is  destructive 
to  arms  control.  There  may  be  no  practical 
way,  once  deployment  has  begun,  to  assure 
the  Soviet  Union  that  we  won't  create  a 
secret  crulse-mlsslle  force.  When  the  Soviet 
Union  responded  by  buUdlng  Its  own  cruise 
missiles,  we  would  similarly  be  left  In  doubt. 

Even  assuming  that  both  sides  could  be 
satisfied  that  cruise  missiles  would  only  be 
carried  In  specified  types  of  vehicles,  such  as 
submarines,  problems  would  remain.  How 
could  It  be  verified  which  submarines  carried 
cruise  mlsollec  and  which  did  not?  Because 
you  might  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  a  sub- 
marine had  cruise  missiles  by  examining  it 
from  the  outside,  on-site  inspection  would  be 
necessary.  The  unpleasant  alternative  would 
be  to  count  all  submarines  as  crulse-mlsslle 
carriers,  thus  infiating  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  assumed  and  permitted  under  any 
future  arms-control  agreement. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  enormous  cost 
of  weapons  such  as  the  MX  and  the  B-1 
ensure  that  they  will  be  seriously  debated. 
In  contrast,  the  advertised  low  cost  and  stra- 
tegic advantages  of  cruise  missiles  present 
them  as  expedient  alternatives,  thus  creating 
such  anomalies  as  aggressive  advocacy,  by 
proponents  of  nuclear-arms  control,  of 
crulse-mlsslle  deployment  on  B-52's  as  an 
alterantlve  to  the  B-1.  The  number  of  cruise 
missiles  deployed  by  the  superpowers  is  thus 
likely  to  be  pushed  upward  in  coming  years, 
and  proliferation  to  other  nations  made 
moro  Ukely. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  envision  a  world  In 
this  century  in  which  cruise  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  abound  on  all  oceans  and 
continents,  in  which  no  country  is  confident 
of  their  whereabouts,  and.  Indeed,  in  which 
there  Is  no  certain  way  of  identifying  which 
country  has  launched  a  cruise  missile  on  Its 
winding  way  to  a  target  thousands  of  miles 
distant. 

Cruise  missiles  have  been  a  subject  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arms  talks,  however,  since  the 
mid-1970's.  Why  then  are  we  about  to  deploy 
weapons  that  will  ultimately  prove  so  inimi- 
cal to  our  national  security?  In  large  part, 
it  is  because  of  the  desires  of  military  strat- 
egists and  defense  contractors  to  take  im- 
mediate advantage  of  our  temporary  superi- 
ority In  crulse-mlsslle  technology.  We  are 
thus  repeating  the   mistake   made   In   the 


1970'8  when  we  rejected  the  opportimlty  to 
ban  MIRV's  (multiple  Independently  target- 
able  re-entry  vehicles)  because  we  had  them 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  not.  Today.  Soviet 
MIRV  technology  contributes  substantlaUy 
to  the  theoretical  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

It  is  time  to  reassess  our  long-term  inter- 
ests. If  we  deploy  cruise  missiles  now,  we  will 
be  trying  the  hands  of  our  nuclear-arms  ne- 
gc  la.,o:s  In  th3  future;  thjy  will  n;o  b;  able 
to  negotiate  away  a  quantity  that  the  So- 
viet Union  cannot  measure.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  then  deploy  its  own  cruise  mlssUes. 
thereby  completing  destruction  of  the  under- 
pinning of  nuclear-arms-control  agreements: 
the  capacity  for  mutual  verification. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  developed 
and  tested  cruise  missiles,  and  the  United 
States  has  neither  produced  them  in  large 
numbers  nor  deployed  them.  Mutual  verifi- 
cation of  a  ban  on  production  and  deploy- 
ment Is  still  possible.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  we  do  not  allow  this  rapidly 
evaporating  opportunity  to  pass. 


TERRORISM  SPONSORED  BY  LIBYA 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  3  days 
ago,  the  national  press  reported  that  the 
nation  of  Libya  has  trained,  financed, 
and  sent  to  the  United  States  a  team  of 
five  terrorists  whose  objective  it  is  to 
murder  officials  of  our  Government. 
President  Reagan  has  acknowledged 
that  these  press  reports  refiect  informa- 
tion he  has  received  from  American  in- 
telligence-gathering agencies,  about 
which  he  is  concerned,  and  which  he  is 
taking  seriously.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  both  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Secret  Service  are 
taking  special  extraordinary  measures 
to  insure  that  this  terrorist  team  is  not 
permitted  to  accomplish  its  objectives. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress,  re- 
gardless of  party,  should  in  his  or  her 
own  way,  condemn  Libya  for  its  con- 
tinued involvement  in  terrorist  activi- 
ties. All  peace-loving  nations  of  th3  world 
must  apply  the  Infiuence  they  possess  to 
stop  the  kind  of  destabilizing  activity 
which  has  become  the  hallmark  of  Libya 
and  its  president.  Colonel  Qadhafi,  a  man 
characterized  by  the  late  Anwar  Sadat 
as  "•  •  •  100  percent  sick  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  demon." 

As  distressing  as  the  report  of  the 
Libyan  terrorist  squad  is,  it  is  only  the 
latest  chapter  in  a  continuing  saga  of 
terrorist  activity  sanctioned  by  Colonel 
Qadhafi.  He  is  reported  to  have  lent  sub- 
stantial support  to  separatist  groups  in 
the  Basque  region  of  Spain  and  in  It£jy; 
to  have  infiltrated  fundamentalist  hit 
squads  into  Egypt;  to  have  actively 
sought  the  overthrow  of  Sudanese  Pres- 
ident Numeiri.  a  friend  of  the  United 
States;  to  have  ordered  and  obtained  the 
elimination  of  Libyan  dissidents  outside 
of  Libya;  and  to  have  permitted  a  raging 
mob  to  sack  and  burn  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tripoli  in  1979. 

Under  12  years  of  Qadhafi's  rule, 
Libya  has  gained  world  recognition  as 
an  exporter  of  two  things:  Terrorism 
and  petroleum.  The  former  Is  financed 
by  the  revenues  from  the  latter.  Only  in 
recent  weeks  have  the  American  people 
become  aware  that  the  United  States  is 
the  primary  buyer  of  the  Libyan  petro- 
leum which  generates  the  cash  for  Qa- 


dhafi's illegal,  immoral,  and  destabilizing 
plots. 

We  paid  Libya  $7  billion  for  oil  In 
1980.  By  July  of  this  year,  we  had  sent 
to  Libya  an  additional  $4  billion.  Each 
day,  over  350,000  barrels  of  Libyan  pe- 
troleum enters  the  United  States. 

Though  the  United  States  is  economi- 
cally vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Qadhafi  regime  and  the  maintenance  of 
Libya's  reputation  as  the  "Patron  Saint" 
of  terrorists,  Libyan  crude  Is  not  crucial 
to  the  economic  future  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  Libya  provides  just  2 
percent  of  all  the  petroleum  which  we 
consume,  and  only  5  percent  of  the  pe- 
troleum which  we  Import. 

If  the  United  States  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  terrorist  activities 
which  Western  intelligence  agencies  in- 
dicate could  not  be  conducted  without 
Libya's  cooperation  and  financial  sup- 
port, why  does  not  this  country,  in  co- 
operation with  its  allies,  phaseout  the 
importation  of  Libyan  petroleum?  By  so 
doing,  the  United  States  could  substan- 
tially curtail  Libyan-sponsored  adven- 
turism and  could  do  so  without  crippling 
American  interests. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  being 
presented  with  a  foreign  policy  option 
which  it  should  not  pass  up.  The  ad- 
ministration has  spoken  at  great  length 
about  its  commitment  to  halt  the  spread 
of  terrorism.  By  Instituting  a  prompt 
phaseout  of  Libvan  oil  Imports,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  be  backing  up  his 
administration's  words  with  concrete 
action. 

Five  weeks  ago,  during  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I 
cosponsored  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Hart  which  would  have  resulted 
in  a  complete  phaseout  of  Libyan  oil 
within  90  days.  Ironically  enough,  the 
Reagan  administration  urged  Senators 
to  oppose  Senator  Hart's  proposal,  and 
to  support  a  mere  study  of  the  ways  In 
which  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  Libya.  I  believe  now,  as  I  did 
then,  that  the  time  for  studies  is  past 
and  that  firm  action  is  urgently  re- 
quired. 

I  hope  that  the  reports  of  Libyan  hit 
men  searching  for  their  American  tar- 
gets here  in  the  United  States  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  President  that  he 
should  act  quickly  to  stop  the  flow  of 
American  dollars  to  Libya  by  taking  Im- 
mediate steps  to  terminate  the  U.S.  im- 
portation of  Libyan  oil. 


HEALTH  WARNING  LABEL  ON  AL- 
COHOLIC BEVERAGE  CONTAINERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  two  issues  which  have 
been  raised  regarding  my  bill.  S.  1543, 
which  provides  for  the  placement  of  a 
health  warning  label  on  the  containers  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

One  question  is  the  date  by  which  the 
various  distilled  spirits  companies  will 
have  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  once  it  is  passed.  Similar  legislation 
to  my  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  In 
the  House  by  Representative  George 
Brown,  provides  for  compliance  within 
60  days  of  enactment.  I  have  been  In- 
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formed  by  several  sources  that  compli- 
ance within  such  a  time  frame  may  well 
be  impossible. 

I  have  no  desire  to  place  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  the  distilled  spirits  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  I  intend  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  cmd  Transportation,  to  which 
this  bill  has  been  referred,  that  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  bill  shall  be- 
come mandatory  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment.  This  will,  I  believe,  give  the 
distilled  spirits  industry  ample  time  to 
make  necessary  preparations  and  to  use 
up  their  present  stocks  of  labels. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  question  con- 
cerns the  actual  location  of  the  label. 
The  current  language  of  the  bill  (S.  1543) 
states  that  the  health  warning  must  "ap- 
pear on  the  label  of  any  such  con- 
tainer •  •  •."  With  regard  to  imports, 
the  labels  will  already  be  intact  when 
they  arrive  In  this  country.  I  would  like 
to  state  today  for  the  Record  that  I  be- 
lieve a  separate  label  containing  the 
health  warning,  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  container,  would  be  acceptable  under 
this  language.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
health  warning  would  have  to  be  a  part 
of  the  main  label,  as  long  as  any  sepa- 
rate label  containing  the  health  warning 
appears  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
front  of  the  container.  If  the  Commerce 
Committee,  after  receiving  testimony  on 
this  bill,  believes  that  a  separate  label 
would  indeed  be  preferable,  I  would  not 
be  opposed  to  a  committee  recommenda- 
tion or  amendment  to  that  effect. 

If  this  is  the  case,  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  reason  to  allow  time  for 
label  stock  depletion,  and  the  1-year  im- 
plementation time  previously  suggested 
could  perhaps  be  rolled  back  to  6  months. 

I  intend  to  notify  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee directly  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  I  hope  that  my  remarks  here 
in  the  Senate  will  serve  to  make  my  views 
known  to  cosponsors  and  others  who  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  Senate  Resolution  203  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
3.  10. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  203  waives  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  S.  10,  the 
so-called  Hoover  Commission  bill.  This 
waiver  resolution  is  necessary  because 
S.  10  was  reported  after  the  May  15, 1981, 
reporting  deadline  for  fiscal  year  1982 
authorizing  legislation.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee reported  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  without  recommendation  on  Sep- 
tember 22. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tors that  the  purpose  of  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  is  to  prevent  author- 
izing legislation  reported  after  May  15 
from  disrupting  the  appropriations  cind 
budget  processes.  Funding  for  the  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government, 
if  Congress  passes  S.  10,  could  be  pro- 
vided before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982 
through  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I  understand  that  only  about  $3  mil- 
lion would  need  to  be  appropriated  in  the 
Commission's  first  year  of  existence.  In 
light  of  the  very  small  direct  appropria- 
tions on  budgetary  impact  of  S.  10 
and  the  possibility  that  implementation 
of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
could  yield  substantial  budgetary  savings 
in  the  long  run,  I  have  no  objection  to 
waiving  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
I  urge  the  Senators  to  adopt  Senate  Res- 
olution 203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  203)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  203 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  10,  to  create  a  Commission  on  More 
Effective  Government.  Such  waiver  Is  nec- 
essary to  permit  consideration  of  an  addi- 
tional fiscal  year  1982  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
S.  10. 

Such  waiver  is  necessary  as  S.  10  was  not 
reported  before  May  15,  1981,  as  required 
by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  of  1974. 

Because  of  the  need,  however,  for  a  broad 
review  of  the  operation  of  government,  and 
because  of  the  constructive  contribution  that 
the  S.  10  Commission  can  make  to  improv- 
ing governmental  performance,  the  Congress 
should  give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  passage  of  S.  10. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  waiver  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
coming  to  the  floor  for  this  purpose.  He 
and  Senator  Hollings  have  been  most 
cooperative. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  COMMISSION 
ON  MORE  EFFECTIVE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  10)  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 


clared objective  of  improving  the  quality 
of  Government  in  the  United  States  and 
of  restoring  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 

DBCLARATXON    OT    POUCT 

Section  1.  It  is  th»  policy  of  the  CongrMS 
to  develop  a  blueprint  for  better  government 
in  the  United  States,  to  set  in  motion  proc- 
esses by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
more  effectively  and  responslvely  serve  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  created  and  can  more 
rationally  meet  Its  present  and  future  chal- 
lenges, both  national  and  international,  and 
to  encourage  and  justify  the  full  restoration 
of  public  confidence  in  government  at  all 
levels. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  More  Effective  Government 
(In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 

IMPLEMENTATION     OF    POLICY    BT     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  1,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider and  study  the  management,  operation, 
and  organization  of  the  executive  branch  and 
of  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  relation- 
ships of  such  entitles  to  each  other,  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  their  State  and  local  governmental  coun- 
terparts, and  to  the  private  sector.  Such  study 
and  consideration  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  extent  to  which  such  rela- 
tionships and  established  patterns  of  action 
meet  or  fall  to  meet  governmental  responsi- 
bilities and  are  adequate  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  Where  appropriate  and 
necessary,  the  Commission's  consideration 
and  study  shall  include  the  extent  to  which 
the  policies  Implemented  by  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies detract  from  or  enhance  governmental 
management,  operation,  and  organization. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  its  considerations  and 
study  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  make  recommendations,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  specific  proposals  for 
changes  in  Federal  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative practices,  to  promote  economy, 
elTectiveness,  efficiency,  and  managerial  and 
political  accountability,  and  to  improve  serv- 
ices and  management  in  the  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  Such  recommendations 
shall  include,  where  appropriate,  recommen- 
dations for  altering  the  present  distribution 
of  functions  and  activities  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  its  consideration  and 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shall  avail  itself  of  relevant  information  and 
data  gathered  by  such  public  and  private 
organizations  and  individuals  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   COMMIS.<aON 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  a  maximum  of  three  from 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  balance,  per- 
sons who  are  not  Federal  officials. 

(2)  Six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  th6 
House  of  Representatives;  a  minimum  of  two 
and  a  maximum  of  three  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  balanoe,  persons 
who  are  not  current  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(3)  Six  appointed  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader:  a  minimum  of  two  and  a  maximum 
of  three  from  the  Senate,  and  the  balance, 
persons  who  are  not  current  Members  of  the 
Senate. 
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Members  of  the  Commission  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  possiole  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  who  have  particular  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  lu  the  major  ar^as  of  the 
Commissions  consideration  and  study.  Of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President,  one 
shall  have  had  experience  in  govirnment  at 
the  State  or  local  level;  of  the  members  who 
are  not  Federal  ofSclals  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
shall  have  had  governmental  experience  at 
the  local  level;  and  of  the  members  who  are 
not  Federal  otiicials  appointed  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  one  shall  have  had  govern- 
mental experience  at  the  State  level.  In  con- 
sidering Individuals  for  membership,  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  persons  with  a  broad 
knowleage  and  understanding  of  the  working 
of  the  federal  system  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  persons  who  are  not  Paderal 
otficials  under  subsection  (a)(1).  two  shall 
be  from  the  major  political  pvty  which  is 
not  the  party  of  the  President,  and  at  least 
two  shall  be  persons  not  engaged  in  partisan 
political  activity. 

(2)  Of  the  members  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  subsection 
(a)  (2).  one  shall  be  from  the  poUtlcal  party 
which  is  the  majority  party  in  the  House  and 
one  shall  be  from  the  other  major  poUtical 
party.  At  his  discretion,  the  Speaker  may 
appoint  either  a  second  Incumbent  Repre- 
sentative from  the  majority  party  in  the 
House  or  a  former  Representative  from  that 
same  party.  Of  the  remaining  three  members 
appointed  under  such  subsection,  two  shall 
be  persons  not  engaged  in  partisan  political 
activity.  Of  these  three  remaining  members 
one  shall  be  from  the  political  party  which 
is  the  minority  party  in  the  House. 

(3)  Of  the  members  appointed  from  the 
Senate  under  subsection  (a)(3),  one  shall 
be  from  the  political  party  which  is  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  and  one  shall 
be  from  the  other  major  political  party. 
At  his  discretion,  the  majority  leader  may 
appoint  either  a  second  incumbent  Senator 
from  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate  or 
a  former  Senator  from  that  same  party.  Of 
the  remaining  three  members  appointed 
under  such  subsection,  two  shall  be  persons 
not  engaged  In  partisan  political  activity. 
One  of  these  three  remaining  members  shall 
be  from  the  political  party  which  Is  the 
minority  party  In  the  Senate. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"persons  not  engaged  In  partisan  political 
activity"  shall  mean  persons  who  for  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  have  not  occupied 
or  sought  elected  public  office,  or  have  not 
served  as  an  official  of  a  State  or  national 
political  party. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
man from  among  the  Commission  members 
who  are  not  Federal  officials  at  the  time  of 
appointment.  The  Commission  shall  elect 
from  among  its  members  a  Vice  Chairman 
from  the  major  political  party  which  is  not 
the  party  of  the  Chairman.  The  Commission 
shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  Its  procedures 
and  to  govern  the  manner  of  its  operations, 
its  organization,  and  its  personnel. 

(d)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  ouorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  In  which  the  orleinal  a!)no'nt- 
ment  was  made.  Any  individual  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancv  in  the  Commission  sh<HI  he 
of  the  same  nolUlcal  oarty  as  his  predecessor 

(f)  An  individual  who  Is  aooolnted  to  the 
Commission  In  the  status  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  In  the  status  of  a  nrson  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  who  thereafter  ceases  to  have  such 
sUtus.  shall  nevertheless  continue  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Commission  and  shall  (if  he  has 
returned  to  private  life  except  for  his  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission)  be  treated  as 
an  individual  appointed  from  private  life 
for  purposes  of  compensation  under  section 
5. 

COMPENSATION    OF    COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  who  are 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
shall  serve  on  the  Commission  without  any 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  services  as  Members  of  Congress 
or  in  the  executive  branch.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  from  private  life  shaU 
each  l>e  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  STAFF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems 
advisable  to  assist  In  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  of  the  United  Stats  Code  (or  of  any 
other  law)  relating  to  the  number,  classifi- 
cation, or  compensation  of  employees.  The 
Commission  may  also  procure,  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  authorized  by  law  for  agen- 
cies In  the  executive  branch  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  efiect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  select  an 
executive  director  for  the  Commission  con- 
tingent upon  confirmation  by  the  Commis- 
sion members. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  (or  of  an  advisory  council 
or  committee  under  section  7)  or  employ- 
ment of  an  Individual  by  the  Commission  as 
an  attorney  or  expert  In  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis,  virlth  or  without  compensation,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Federal  law  relating  to  conflicts 
of  Interest  or  otherwise  Imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the 
employment  of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  claims,  pro- 
ceedings, or  matters  involving  the  United 
States.  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion (or  of  such  an  advisory  council  or  com- 
mittee) ,  or  as  an  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  considered  service  In  an 
appointive  or  elective  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  section  8344  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  comparable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law. 

ADVISORT   COUNCILS    AND    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  may  establish 
(without  regard  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act)  such  advisory  councUs  and 
advisory  committees  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  specialized  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  the  Act.  Members  of  such 
advisory  councils  and  committees,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  olaces  of  business  (unless 
o'herwlse  eligible  for  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  under  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Cod;) ,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 


sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
utle  S,  United  States  Code,  for  individuals 
in  the  Oovemmeni  serving  without  pay. 

POWf.Bj   OF  1U£   COMMISSION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  (Tommistiion  or  any  mem- 
ber authorized  by  the  Commission  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  (with  or 
without  consideration  or  bond,  to  such  ex- 
tent or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts,  and  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
U.S.C.  5 ) ) ,  make  such  expenditures,  and 
take  such  other  actions  as  the  Commission 
or  such  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  before  such  mem- 
ber. The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission established  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Government  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act;  and  each  such  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentaUty  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  direct- 
ly to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  tht  Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act.  unless  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  that  urgent,  over- 
riding reasons  will  no  permit  the  agency  to 
make  such  facilities,  services  or  personnel 
available  to  the  Commission  and  so  notifies 
the  Chairman  In  writing. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit any  report,  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  to  any  such  officer  or  aeency  for  ap- 
proval, comment,  or  review  before  submit- 
ting si-ch  report,  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  President. 

MEETINGS,  PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT,  REPORTS, 
.     EXPIRATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  first  con- 
vene no  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  thereafter,  as  Its  members 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Consistent  with  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Commission  shall  structure  its  oper- 
ations and  activities  to  assure  the  appropri- 
ate and  meaningful  involvement  of  the  pub- 
lic In  Its  deliberations.  Tn  doing  so.  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  the  desirability  of 
holding  public  hearings,  particularly  in  loca- 
tions outside  of  tl-e  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  establishing  toll-free  telephone  Unes  or 
other  mechanisms  whereby  members  of  the 
public  can  readily  contribute  suggestion*  for 
Commission  consideration. 

(c)  The  Commi?slon  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent such  reports  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
with  reject  to  its  activities  under  this  Act. 
One  year  after  it  first  meets,  the  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  its  agenda  and  Its  progress.  Thirty  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  Its  final  report  with  respect  to 
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such  actlvltlea.  Including  all  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

(d)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  Its  final 
report  imder  subsection  (b) ,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist,  except  as  provided  under 
section  11(b). 

FEEPAKATION    FOR    THB    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  begin  to 
prepare  briefing  papers  for  the  Commission. 
Such  briefing  papers  shall  catalog  and  syn- 
thesize any  recent  reports,  analyses,  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  shall  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion deemed  by  the  head  of  each  such  organi- 
zation to  be  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  The  briefing  papers  shall  be 
coompieted  no  later  than  four  months  after 
the  date  oi  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MONITORING  AND  FOLLOWtlP  ON  COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  For  a  period  of  four  years  after 
the  Commission  ceases  to  exist,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  monitor  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  actions 
being  taken  to  Implement  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  For  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after 
the  Commission  ceases  to  exist,  a  portion  of 
the  staff  shall  continue  to  seek  the  consider- 
ation and  Implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission.  During  such  pe- 
riod, such  staff  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  and  shall  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

(c)  Upon  submission  of  the  Commissions 
final  report  to  the  President  under  section 
9(c)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  In  coordination  with  the 
executive  agencies,  shall  take  action  to  (1) 
formulate  the  views  of  the  executive  agencies 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission; 
(2)  to  the  extent  practicable  within  the  lim- 
its of  their  authority  and  resources,  carry  out 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  in 
which  they  concur;  and  (3)  propose  legisla- 
tion needed  to  carry  out  or  to  provide  author- 
ity to  carry  out  other  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  in  which  they  concur.  At 
least  once  every  six  month,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
the  status  of  action  taken  or  to  be  taken  as 
provided  herein.  A  final  report  on  the  final 
disposition  of  the  recommendations  shall  be 
submitted  within  four  years  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Commission's  final  report  un- 
der section  9(c). 

EXPENSES    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $16,000,000  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  considers  S.  10,  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government. 
At  a  time  when  the  problems  with  the 
operation  of  Government  are  so  highly 
visible  and  public  support  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  I  can  think  of  no  legislation  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  that  would 
have  a  more  positive  long-term  effect  on 
the  operation  of  Government  than  would 
the  S.  10  proposal. 

Essentially,  S.  10  would  assemble  an 
18-member  bipartisan  Commission  of 
distinguished  citizens  to  address  the  is- 
sues of  governmental  organization  and 
management.  On  the  basis  of  its  2-year 
review  this  panel  would  develop  a  blue- 
print for  more  effective  Government  at 


the  Federal  level  and  throughout  the 
intergovernmental  system^  These  rec<Mn- 
mendations  would  then  be  made  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President  for  imple- 
mentation either  through  legislation  or 
executive  action. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  In  fact,  the  S.  10 
proposal  is  based  upon  the  two  highly 
successful  Hoover  Commissions  of  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950s.  These  inde- 
pendent reform  Commissions  proved 
highly  successful  at  pointing  the  way  to 
better  governmental  organization  and, 
ultimately,  to  improved  public  service  de- 
livery. Yet  vast  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  size  and  the  role  of  Government  in 
the  nearly  30  years  since  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  Issued  its  recom- 
mendations. These  changes  and  the  new 
problems  that  we  face  in  Government 
create  the  need  for  another  broad  and 
objective  review  of  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  need  that 
Senator  Eagleton  and  I  on  January  5 
of  this  year  introduced  S.  10,  to  estab- 
lish a  new  review  Commission.  Congress- 
man BoLLiNG  has  introduced  companion 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  it  has  102  cosponsors.  The 
legislation  enjoys  broad-ranging  bipar- 
tisan support.  I  want  to  especially  com- 
pliment Senators  Eagleton  and  Levin 
for  their  leadership  in  improving  and 
advancing  this  legislation.  The  admin- 
istration strongly  supports  the  bill  and 
has  testified  to  this  effect.  In  his  state- 
ment for  the  administration  before  the 
committee  Mr.  Harper  testified: 

President  Reagan  shares  with  you  s  con- 
viction that  the  operation  of  Government 
can  be.  In  fact  must  be,  vastly  Improved.  A 
clear  perception  from  the  1980  elections  Is 
that  the  American  people  demand  Improve- 
ment in  their  Government  as  the  price  for 
their  renewed  confidence  in  our  baste  Insti- 
tutions of  public  leadership.  We  heartily  en- 
dorse the  Commission  proposed  In  S.  10  and 
pledge  to  cooperate  fully  with  it  in  meeting 
Its  demanding  challenge. 

Groups  as  diverse  as  Common  Cause, 
Citizens  Choice,  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  Business  Roimdtable, 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
also  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  number 
of  letters  that  I  received  just  in  the  last 
several  days  that  clearlv  indicate  the 
broad  gaged  interest  in  S.  10.  One,  from 
the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Poimdation 
offers  the  assistance  of  that  organization 
together  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration,  in  carrying  out 
preparatory  work  which  will  considerably 
assist  the  Commission  in  getting  under- 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  This  proposal  clearly  does 
have  broad  backing.  For  it  to  have  the 
fullest  impact,  however,  it  must  be  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber and  who  command  the  respect  of  our 
people.  President  Ford,  I  believe  would 
make  an  excellent  Chairman  for  the 
Commission,    and    Congressman    Dick 


BoLtiNG  Is  another  Individudal  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  to  contribute  to  the 
effort. 

In  my  view,  the  need  for  changes  in 
the  way  that  we  manage  and  orgsmize 
our  departments  and  agencies  and  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level  can  hardly  be 
disputed.  The  confusing  overlap  of  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  among  all  levels 
of  government  and  the  strained  rela- 
tionships between  the  branch  of  Govern- 
ment have  left  our  people  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  and  our  public  ofiS- 
cials  with  a  strong  sense  of  frustration. 
Programs  that  too  often  promise  more 
than  they  can  deliver,  inefQciency,  and 
the  loss  of  accountability  all  have  had  a 
corrosive  effect  on  the  public  confidence 
in  government.  Yet,  if  our  Government 
is  to  play  its  proper  role  in  meeting  the 
tremendous  challenges  that  we  will  face 
as  a  Nation  in  the  coming  decade,  this 
public  confidence  in  government  must  be 
restored. 

Despite  the  widespread  concern  with 
the  performance  of  government,  we  do 
possess  the  resources  and  the  leadership 
in  this  coimtry  to  get  government  to 
work  better.  By  including  the  views  of 
those  from  inside  and  outside  of  govern- 
ment, by  relying  on  the  unheeded  reform 
studies  that  already  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  by  encouraging  public  par- 
ticipation, the  S.  10  Commission  will 
bring  these  energies  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems that  we  now  face  in  government. 

I  think  that  the  Commission  will  use 
these  energies  most  wisely  by  focusing 
them  on  two  major  areas.  Its  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  first  by  reviewing  Fed- 
eral Government  organization,  not  only 
with  respect  to  present  needs,  but  with 
the  future  in  mind  as  well.  Over  the  past 
20  years  we  have  tended  to  create  a  new 
government  organization  to  address 
each  new  policy  issue.  This  proliferation 
inevitably  leads  to  duplication  and  over- 
lap and  equally  inevitably  diffuses  ac- 
countability and  responsibility.  We  can- 
not continue  to  add  layers  of  govern- 
mental entities  to  deal  with  the  rapid 
change  that  we  face  in  the  decade  ahead. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  structure  our 
Government  for  great  flexibility  in  order 
to  properly  address  these  new  challenges. 

In  designing  a  blueprint,  the  Commis- 
sion will  surely  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
view a  second  area  of  major  focus,  that 
of  the  relationship  between  and  the  roles 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  other 
governments  in  our  Federal  system,  and 
the  private  sector.  These  intergovern- 
mental relationships  have  been  subjected 
to  such  strong  forces  during  the  last  two 
decades  of  governmental  change  that  the 
relationships  themselves  exacerbate  the 
problems  with  accountability  and 
responsibility. 

Ultimately,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Commission  to  provide  recommendations 
for  streamlining  government  to  these 
ends:  To  improve  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices, to  speed  the  decisionmaking  process, 
and  most  importantly,  to  restore  public, 
confidence  in  government. 

Questions  relating  to  the  size  and  the 
substance  of  Federal  programs,  of  course, 
are  matters  to  be  resolved  through  the 
political  process.  But  the  clarification  of 
the  roles  of  the  Nation's  various  levels 


of  government  and  the  processes  by 
which  they  relate  are  issues  which  the 
Commission  can  address  without  intrud- 
ing into  the  political  arena.  Moreover,  it 
can  do  its  work  from  an  objective  stand- 
point and  take  the  time  needed  to  de- 
velop its  recommendations  and  provide 
the  depth  and  supporting  documentation 
required  to  substantiate  them. 

If  the  Commission  follows  the  pattern 
of  earlier  independent  reform  efforts,  it 
will  have  a  central  staff  and  use  task 
forces  composed  of  experts  in  the  various 
areas  to  examine  the  broad  sweep  of  the 
subject  areas.  It  will  maximize  the  use  of 
existing  studies— both  public  and  pri- 
vate— to  avoid  duplication  of  past  efforts. 
The  best  talent  will  be  sought  for  the 
Commission  and  the  staff.  Public  hear- 
ings will  be  employed  to  insure  citizen 
participation  and  to  focus  the  attention 
on  the  work  of  the  Commission.  One  of 
the  principal  aims  of  the  Commission 
will  be  to  serve  as  a  coalition  building' 
process  to  encourage  support  for  the 
changes  that  the  Commission  will  rec- 
ommend. In  drafting  these  recommenda- 
tions, consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
mechanisms  for  insuring  follow  through 
on  the  Commission's  work.  In  all  aspects 
of  the  Commission's  work,  examples  of 
positive  governmental  performance  will 
be  featured  at  the  same  time  that  prob- 
lems will  be  analyzed. 

Legislation  such  as  the  Reorganization 
Act  and  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
need  to  control  the  budget  should  pro- 
vide the  authority  and  the  support  in 
Washington  for  changing  the  path  of 
Government.  But  all  of  these  well-inten- 
tioned efforts  will  themselves  be  destined 
to  fail  if  there  is  not  concentrated  and 
cohesive  support  for  governmental 
change  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  S.  10  Commission  on  More  Elf- 
fective  Government  represents  an  im- 
portant means  of  developing  this  public 
awareness  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
conduct  business  as  usual  in  Govern- 
ment. The  inadequacies  of  our  current 
approaches  and  the  tremendous  demands 
that  we  will  face  as  a  Nation  as  we  near 
the  21st  century  dictate  that  we  seek 
innovative  approaches.  The  S.  10  Com- 
mission will  permit  the  independent  and 
objective  review  that  will  illuminate 
these  improvements.  With  its  emphasis 
on  citizen  participation  and  awareness  it 
will  encourage  action  on  the  common- 
sense  governmental  improvements  that 
too  often  receive  inadeauate  attention. 
For  these  reasons  I  encourage  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  S.  10 
their  vote  of  approval. 

ExRnrr  1 

Nationai.  Govzskoks'  Association, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  1, 1981. 
Hon.   William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairman,     Committee    on     Governmental 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Rotb:  I  understand  that 
S.  10,  which  would  establish  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government,  will  soon  be 
on  the  Senate  floor.  For  this  reaeon,  I  am 
writing  to  you  now  to  reiterate  the  support 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association  for 
the  legislation. 

The  decade  of  the  1970>s  produced  a  series 
of  studies  and  position  papers  on  the  inter- 
governmental system,  many  of  which  pointed 
to  the  need  for  reform  of  the  federal-state 
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partnership.  The  current  budget  sltuatloa 
has  Intensified  the  need  for  efflcient  use  of 
federal  resources.  A  Commission  for  More 
E:ffeotlve  Government  could  focus  on  such 
Issues  as: 

S(»tlng  out  roles  and  responsibilities 
among  levels  of  government; 

Increasing  flexibility  in  Intergovernmental 
programs; 

Insuring  aocountablllty  In  grant  Initia- 
tives; and 

Bwiewlng  the  role  of  the  Judiciary  In  the 
federal  system. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  Inter- 
governmental questions  that  will  come  be- 
fore the  Commission,  we  beUe>ve  that  state 
elected  officials  should  be  adequately  repre- 
sented among  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
misslofi. 

The  National  Governors'  Association  Is 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Intergoivem- 
mental  programs,  which  support  some  of 
the  most  Important  domestic  priorities  of 
this  counitry,  including  providing  subsist- 
ence and  medical  care  to  people  In  need, 
protecting  the  environment,  and  revitalizing 
the  nation's  cities.  Reflecting  this  concern, 
individual  Governors  have  called  for  a  do- 
mestic simunlt  to  discuss  flscal  and  struc- 
tural priorities.  We  view  the  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government  as  consistent  with 
and  complementary  to  the  summit 
concept. 

We   look   forward   to   working  with   you 
toward  enactment  of  S.  10. 
Sincerely, 

Stephen  B.  Farbzr. 

The  Business  Rodndtable, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  2, 1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  The  Business  Roimd- 
table, an  organization  of  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficers of  190  large  corporations,  supports  S. 
10. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  last  25  years  since  the  Sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission  Report  Justifies  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  workings  of  the 
government  and  how  to  improve  its  effective- 
ness in  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

Such  an  examination  by  a  group  of  experi- 
enced and  credible  citizens  can  point  the 
way  to  new  mechanisms  and  techniques  of 
management  needed  to  meet  current  and  fu- 
ture problems. 

Tou  and  Congressman  Boiling  and  your 
colleagues  in  both  parties  have  fashioned  leg- 
islation that  win  enable  the  Commission  to 
achieve  its  important  goals.  We  support  the 
legislation  and.  If  It  Is  enacted,  the  Oommls- 
sion's  operations  will  have  the  cooperation 
and  attention  of  our  members. 
Sincerely, 

John  Post. 

U.S.    CONTERENCE     Or    MaTORS, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  1.  1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  The  U.S.  conference 
of  Mayors  has  officially  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  commission  on  more  ef- 
fective government  which  Is  Incorporated 
In  S.  10.  We  have  participated  over  the  past 
several  months  in  the  development  of  this 
constructive  proposal.  We  hope  that  it  will 
receive  approval  when  It  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  who  represent 
state  and  local  government  here  in  Wash- 
ington share  our  enthusiasm  for  this  meas- 
ure. Clearly,  it  is  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  people  that  we  have  the  broad- 
est discussion  possible  as  we  move  toward 
a  more  efflcient  and  focused  concept  of 
federalism. 

We  applaud  your  sponsorship  of  this  meas- 


ure and  pledge  o»ir  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 


Sincerely, 


John  J.   Ouwihek. 
Executive  Director. 


National  Association  or  Cottmtixs, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  2, 1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Gommittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Roth  :  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  (NACo)  has  endorsed  the 
concept  of  a  convocation  on  federalism  for 
some  time.  County  officials,  nationwide,  be- 
lieve that  the  sorting  out  of  our  respective 
roles  and  responsibilities  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial If  our  Intergovernmental  partnership  is 
to  survive.  Your  blU,  8.  10,  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  We  applaud  your  efforts  to 
establish  a  convocation,  and  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  Important  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  American  County  Plat- 
form states  "The  national  government  needs 
to  recognize  the  inalisnable  right  of  state 
and  local  general  purpose  governments  to 
participate  In  the  decision-making  process  of 
a  balanced  federal  system  "  Wc  believe  a  bal- 
anced system,  that  is  one  which  is  both  real- 
istic and  feasible  is  achievable  only  when  aU 
levels  of  government  sit  as  equal  partners 
and  develop  policy  Jointly.  Only  then  can  we 
realistically  design  a  new  federal  system  that 
serves  our  citizens'  needs  effectively,  and  yet 
remains  within  the  budgets  of  local,  state  and 
federal  government.  A  convocation  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  responsible  way  to  develop 
polices  on  sorting  out. 

On  behalf  of  counties,  nationwide,  I  com- 
mend your  efforts  and  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  important 
Issue. 

With  warmest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 

Executive  Director. 

National  Association  or 

Marupacturers. 
Washington.  D.C,  December  1, 1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  As  an  organization 
comprised  of  manufacturers  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  intelligent  and  effective  op- 
erations of  the  federal  government,  we 
strongly  endorse  your  prorosed  legislation 
S.  10.  It  is  twenty-five  years  since,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, a  high  level  group  of  independent  citi- 
zens has  taken  a  searching  look  at  the  fed- 
eral government.  Since  that  time,  ai  enor- 
mous amount  of  legislation  has  greaily  In- 
creased the  Ircnact  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  private  sector  as  well  as  state 
and  local  governments. 

It  Is  vital  that  the  kind  of  bipartisan  re- 
view you  propose  take  place  now.  You  and 
your  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  put  together  legislation  that  will  en- 
able a  representative  group  of  citizens  with 
broad  experience  and  public  commitment 
to  look  objectively  at  government  and  gen- 
erate recommendations  for  the  long  term. 
We  commend  you  for  your  good  work  and 
hone  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  and  by 
a  large  margin  take  action  to  bring  this 
needed  body  into  operation. 

Despite  recent  efforts  directed  at  regula- 
tory reform  and  at  establishing  a  more  co- 
operative relationship  between  business  and 
government,  there  are  fundamental  prob- 
lems to  which  this  Commission  can  devote 
Its  time  and  effort.  We  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  and  those  of  your  cosponsor 
Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  and  say  that  we 
will  support  the  Commission  In  Its  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALBLANDSa  B.  TROWBRIDGX. 
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Common  Cattsx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  1, 1981. 
Hon.  Wii  'JAM  V.  Roth,  Jr.. 
Chairman, 

Senate  Uovemmental  Agairs  Committee, 
Waihingitm,  D.C. 

DBAtt  S«N*TO«  Roth:  On  Thursduy,  De- 
cember 3,  the  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  take  up 
S.  10,  legislation  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Moro  Efl-ctlve-Qovernment.  Common  Cause 
strongly  supports  this  important  legislation. 

Tlie  n-ed  for  such  a  Commission  Is  clear. 
Oovernnxint  Is  not  working  as  It  should.  The 
voters  b-  lleve  this,  President  Reagan  cam- 
paigned '>n  this.  Common  Cause  believes  It. 
and  so  du  elected  officials  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum. 

■Within  the  stream  of  ideas  for  improving 
governmpfit.s  performance,  a  common  theme 
Is  emerging— that  It  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
Uon's  future  to  overcome  the  Increasing 
fragmentation  of  our  society.  There  Is  a 
growJUB  awareness  that  pressure  from  narrow 
Interest  groups  U  pulling  government  apart, 
with  a  resulting  loss  of  common  purpose. 
Comuiun  Cause  views  the  proposed  Commis- 
sion as  an  important  catalyst  for  forming  a 
new  public  consensus  about  what  Is  neces- 
sary to  create  a  government  that  works. 

The  Commission's  scope  of  Inquiry  whUe 
comprehensive  Is  also  focused.  The  federal 
system  hafi  become  so  large  and  elaborate 
that  the  Commission  must  have  substantial 
freedom  to  develop  a  study  agenda  that 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  fed- 
eral cxeciitlve  branch  Is  a  primary  focus  of 
the  Commission.  We  believe,  however,  that 
nature  and  extent  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween C»inKres8  and  the  executive  branch 
also  needs  substantial  attention  with  an 
eye  toward  Improving  and  updating  Con- 
gress" capiiclty  to  play  an  effective  policy 
setting  auft  oversight  role  In  the  19808  and 
beyond.  Similarly,  an  examination  of  the 
relationship  between  levels  of  government — 
federal,  state,  and  local — Is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  the  Commission's  charge. 

Building  consensus  on  how  to  overcome 
fragmentation  and  forming  public  coalitions 
that  will  work  towards  a  coherent  govern- 
ment pose  extremely  difficult  challenges.  But 
no  one  Is  a  winner  when  the  government 
Is  not  working  right.  Ultimately,  the  success 
or  fHlhJre  of  Implementation  will  hinge  on 
the  extent  to  which  citizens  feel  a  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  this  effort  and  are  able  to 
make  those  feelings  heard. 

Common  Cause  believes  that  the  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government  can 
play  an  historic  role  In  helping  to  mobilize 
a  citizen  constituency  behind  fundamental 
changes  ne«>ded  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  government.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
S.  10. 

Sincerely, 

Fbed  WntTHxmzx, 
I  President. 


Charles  P.  KermiiNO  PoinroATTOw, 

Dayton.  Ohio,  Noveml)er  12, 1981. 
Hon  Win  lAM  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairmnn.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fiUr.t,  Washington,  D.C. 
DCAa  SrNATOR  Roxh:    On  behalf  of  the 
Kettering  foundation,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  October  22.  1981, 
In  which  the  Oovemmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee lias  invited  the  Kettering  Foundation  to 
assist  In  the  preparatory  work  for  the  pro- 
posed Commission  on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment. 'X'he  Kettering  Foundation  welcomes 
the  iipportimlty  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
C<xnmlttee  In  this  Important  endeavor. 

W<9  are  especially  Interested  In  convening 
a  variety  at  persons  from  the  public  and 
prlTiita  si^r-lora  to  assist  In  framing  the  is- 
sues which  could  become  a  part  of  the 
agenda  ami  by  Identifying  a  pool  of  persons 
for  the  Commission  to  draw  upon  In  tta 


work.  A  guiding  Intereet  of  the  Kettering 
Foundation  has  been  that  of  Improving  col- 
laborative policy  making:  that  Is.  ways  of 
bringing  togetiher  diverse  instltuUons  and 
their  interests,  disciplines,  and  talents  for 
the  development  of  common  purpose  and  co- 
hesive public  policy.  We  believe  that  a  series 
of  meetmgs.  which  draws  upon  the  In- 
sight of  ant  rate  persons.  In  an  Intelligent 
way.  could  be  of  immense  utility  to  the 
Oonimlsslon.  More  specifically,  we  have  be- 
gun to  prepare,  (In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Admlnlstra- 
Uon),  a  proposed  series  of  conferences 
which  wUl  be  designed  to  meet  the  purposes 
you  have  se.t  forth.  Our  staff  will,  of  course, 
work  with  your  staff  In  the  refinement  of 
these  plans. 

An  important  role  for  an  Institution  such 
as  the  Kettering  Foundation  (and  other 
foundaUona)  U  to  fully  avail  Itaelf  of  Its 
independent  and  non-partisan  character  and 
to  build  upon  these  qualities  In  a  way  that 
best  serves  our  country.  We  believe  that  the 
Committee's  request  provides  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  us  to  do  precisely  that.  Thank 
you  again  for  your  letter  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  serving  the  Committee  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Commission's  work. 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  MATBKWa. 

National  Cohitmnck  or 

Statk  LlOlSLATtnUCS, 

Washington.  D.C,  December  1, 1681. 
S«nator  Whxiam  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Roth:  The  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures  Is  concerned 
that  intergovernmental  complexity,  confu- 
sion and  conflict  are  hampering  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  t)f  otir  system  of 
federalism.  In  the  past  thirty  years,  the  sys- 
tem has  significantly  changed  due  to  a  grow- 
ing economy.  Improved  communications, 
and  relatively  greater  revenues  In  the  federal 
budget  than  In  state  and  local  budgets. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  trend  Is  being  altered 
this  very  year,  as  we  stated  before  your  com- 
mittee last  May.  State  legislative  function- 
ing and  'tate  re-'^nie  programs  have  also 
improved  during  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
It  Is  these  changes  In  conjunction  with  the 
federal  fiscal  pressures  that  make  It  the 
proper  time  to  take  steps  to  Improve  cur- 
rent Intergovernmental  relationships  as  well 
as  to  review  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  federal  government  In  carrying  out  Its 
responslbUltles. 

NCSL  applauds  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Improved  government  efficiency  and  stands 
m  support  of  your  bill.  S.  10.  The  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government.  We  urge 
the  members  of  the  Senate  to  Join  In  this 
support.  In  this  work,  the  states  once  again 
can  be  seen  as  laboratories  where  a  wide 
range  of  administrative  structures  and  leg- 
islative procedures  are  now  being  used.  These 
experiences  could  be  an  Important  resource 
In  a  review  of  federal  government  procedures. 
The  recent  improvements  and  reforms  also 
argue  for  an  examination  of  the  relationship 
between  the  federal  government  and  state 
and  local  governments.  Participation  of 
elected  state  and  local  officials  and  former 
elected  officials  on  this  commission  insures 
that  this  experience  will  be  utUlzed. 
Slncerel-. 
Representative  Curt  Kiser. 

Florida.  Chairman. 
NCSL  Government  Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  which  I  received  today  from 
President  Reagan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tkx  Wnm  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  7. 1981. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  would  like  you  and.  through 
you,  your  Senate  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
support  enactment  of  S.  10,  the  bill  which 
you  and  Senator  Eagleton  have  Introduced  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  More  Effective 
Goifernment. 

You  are,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  my 
conviction  that  we  should  have  leas  Federal 
Government.  I  am  no  less  committed  to  the 
Idea  that  what  properly  should  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  done  ef- 
fectively and  at  least  possible  cost.  It  Is  a 
goal  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  at 
all  levels  of  government.  Together  we  realize 
that  more  effective  and  responsible  govern- 
ment Is  essential  If  we  are  to  restore  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  our  citizens  In  the  Institu- 
tions of  government. 

A  bi-partisan  body  of  knowledgeable  and 
dedicated  persons  representing  a  broad  and 
diversified  understanding  of  America's  herit- 
age and  unresolved  Issues  can  make  a  con- 
tribution at  this  point  In  our  history  In  the 
same  manner  as  did  the  earlier  Hoover  Com- 
missions. Now,  after  nearly  thirty  years,  we 
need  a  fresh  review  of  our  governing  proc- 
esses and  Institutions  that  can  be  clearly 
perceived  as  free  of  partisan  bias  and.  at  the 
same  time.  Is  expert  and  relevant.  The  Com- 
mission created  by  S.  10.  as  amended,  is  well 
designed  to  provide  this  review.  It  can  point 
the  way  to  needed  reforms  and.  can  help 
generate  understanding  and  support  among 
our  citizens. 

I  endorse  S.  10  and  am  willing  to  work  with 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  secure  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Boh. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  E.4Gletok. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  on  more  effective  gov- 
ernment. As  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  states  in  its  report  on  S.  10, 
in  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a 
"veritable  revolution  •  •  •  in  the  size, 
role  and  effect  of  Government  in  the 
United  States."  Although  this  revolution 
has  brought  many  benefits,  there  is  a 
widespread  perception  today  that  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  is  not  functioning 
as  well  as  it  should  and  can.  Americans 
are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  ap- 
parently declining  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Government  and  about  the 
poor  performance  of  many  Government 
programs.  These  and  a  host  of  similar 
concerns  have  raised  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  Government  to  cope  with  the 
future  and  the  problems  it  will  bring. 
Such  doubts  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  public's  declining  confidence 
in  Government  as  an  institution.  The 
erosion  of  confidence  in  Government 
and  Government  officials  has  been  re- 
vealed by  many  opinion  polls  and  surveys. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
has  recommended— wisely,  I  think—that 
we  address  these  broad,  complex  issues 
by  establishing  a  commission  on  more 
efective  government  modeled  after  the 
Hoover  Commissions  of  the  1940's  wid 
1950's  The  task  of  the  Commission  wlu 
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be  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  better  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States.  It  will 
identify  changes  in  the  management,  op- 
eration, and  organization  of  our  system 
of  government,  particularly  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
that  could  be  used  to  implement  that 
blueprint.  This  approach  seems  very 
promising  to  me  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  I  am  confident  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  could 
yield  substantial  savings  in  future  years, 
both  in  the  Federal  budget  outlays  and 
in  the  expenditures  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  private  sector.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  initial  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  implementation 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commissions  were  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 
The  experience  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions strongly  suggests  that  the  money 
we  invest  in  the  kind  of  careful  study 
and  deliberation  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government  will 
engage  will  yield  dividends  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  many  years  to  come. 

Second,  the  Commission  will  work 
closely  with  Federal  agencies  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which  have 
done  studies  and  prepared  in-depth  an- 
alyses on  issues  with  which  the  Commis- 
sion will  grapple.  S.  10  directs  these 
agencies  to  prepare,  prior  to  the  Commis- 
sion's first  meeting,  summaries  of  rele- 
vant research  they  have  done,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  Commission's  work,  pre- 
vent duplication  of  effort  and  minimize 
expenses. 

Third,  the  Commission's  efforts  will 
complement,  rather  than  duplicate,  the 
work  of  President  Reagan's  Advisory' 
Commission  on  Federalism.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  latter  panel,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  to  attempt  to  sort  out  the  func- 
tions performed  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  to  suggest  how 
we  can  change  the  allocation "  of  those 
functions  to  improve  the  performance 
of  Government  at  all  levels.  I  anticipate 
there  will  be  a  very  fruitful  cross-fertil- 
ization of  ideas  and  findings  between  the 
two  panels  that  will  strengthen  the  ex- 
amination of  federalism  both  will  under- 
take. The  relationship  between  the  com- 
missions will  also  improve  the  analyses 
of  general  government  management  and 
operations  and  of  the  relationships 
among  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  done  by  the  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  especi- 
ally the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
for  their  foresight  in  developing  this 
legislation.  The  problems  addresed  by  S. 
10  are  complex  and  very  broad  in  scope, 
but  they  deserve  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  The  com- 
mittee deserves  praise  for  the  creative 
approach  it  has  taken  in  this  difficult 
area. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  10.  legislalion  to  create 
a  Commission  on  More  Effective  Gov- 


ernment modeled  after  the  two  reform 
commissions  chaired  by  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  from  1947  to  1949,  and  then 
from  1953  to  1955. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  legislation 
along  with  Senator  Roth  for  the  past  2 
years.  In  1980,  when  we  introduced  it  as 
S.  2993,  President  Carter  was  in  the 
White  House,  the  Democrats  controlled 
the  Senate,  and  the  legislation  was  re- 
ferred to  as  an  Eagleton-Roth  bill.  This 
year.  President  Reagan  is  in  office,  the 
Republicans  control  the  Senate,  and  S 
10  is  known  as  the  Roth -Eagleton  bill;  in 
my  estimation,  however,  the  need  for  the 
legislation  remains  unchanged  and 
acute. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  develop- 
ments of  recent  years  has  been  the  grow- 
ing disaffection  of  Americans  from  their 
Federal  Government.  Anyone  who  has 
run  for  Federal  office  knows  that  the 
people  of  his  or  her  State  feel  that 
Washington  taxes  too  much,  spends  too 
much,  regulates  too  much,  and  accom- 
plishes too  little  in  return. 

This  disaffection  with  Washington 
and  the  Federal  Government  did  not 
occur  overnight.  It  has  grown  steadily 
for  at  least  a  decade;  it  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  Jimmy  Carter's  election  in 
1976;  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
behind  President  Reagan's  election  in 
1980. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  cur- 
rently embarked  on  a  determined,  all- 
fronts  assault  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  far-reaching  budget  cuts, 
to  be  followed  by  still  deeper  third  and 
fourth  rounds,  represent  a  major  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  activities,  particularly 
where  the  poor  and  minorities  are  con- 
cerned. The  outlandish  tax  cut  eradi- 
cates the  revenue  base  needed  to  fund 
Government  services.  Ti.e  administra- 
tion has  called  for  regulatory  relief, 
which  translates  into  a  radical  slowdown 
of  Federal  regulation  in  the  areas  of  en- 
vironment, health,  and  safety.  In  the 
guise  of  a  new  federalism,  the  admin- 
istration hands  whatever  responsibilities 
for  the  States  and  localities  that  it  can 
pry  loose  from  the  Congress,  without  the 
revenue  needed  to  discharge  those  re- 
sponsibilities effectively,  and  without  any 
serious  effort  to  sort  out  which  respon- 
sibilities actually  belong  at  which  level 
of  government. 

It  may  be  unfashionable  to  say  so,  but 
I  believe  that  a  modem  industrial  society 
requires  a  strong  and  active  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Unlike  President  Reagan,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  explosion  of  activity  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  past  20 
years  represents  the  efforts  of  Congress 
and  successive  Presidents  to  deal  with 
problems  which  festered  in  our  country 
for  decades:  poverty,  hunger,  racial  dis- 
crimination, environmental  degradation. 
In  all  these  areas,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acted  only  after  massive  evidence 
that  the  problem  was  somehow  beyond 
the  boundaries,  the  resources,  the  capa- 
bility of  the  interest  of  State  and  local 
government,  or  the  private  sector. 

I  continue  to  support  many  of  these 
efforts  which  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  past  two  decades.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment represent  the  macabre  picture  of 


waste  and  fraud  which  the  President 
sometimes  paints.  The  accomplishments 
of  the  Federal  Government  frequently 
tend  to  be  ignored  or  taken  for  granted, 
but  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  vital  areas. 

At  the  same  time,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  must 
inevitably  "play  an  active  role  in  the  last 
20  years  of  this  century  should  not  be 
blind  to  its  failings  in  the  past  20  years. 
There  has  been  an  emphasis  on  respond- 
ing to  problems  by  adopting  programs 
and  delivering  services  without  sufficient 
concern  for  doing  it  effectively. 

By  focusing  on  one  program  or  one 
agency  at  a  time,  we  have  tended  to  over- 
lool:  cumulative  effects:  Whether  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  regulations  on  busi- 
ness or  total  number  of  mandates  or 
strictures  imposed  on  States  and  locali- 
ties. There  is  a  justified  sense  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  working  as 
well  as  it  should;  that  too  many  programs 
and  agencies  have  been  added  piecemeal 
without  a  clear  sense  of  how  the  pieces 
fit  together. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  to  be 
created  by  enactment  of  S.  10  can  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  Improving 
Government  performance  in  the  coming 
years.  While  I  believe  that  the  ordinary 
legislative  process  is  adequate  to  shed 
light  on  and  suggest  answers  to  many 
serious  issues,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  step  back  and  look  at  the  "big  picture." 
I  envision,  the  Commission  stepping 
back  from  the  narrow  focus  often  used 
to  decide  pressing  policy  questions  and 
doing  a  searching,  broad  analysis,  one 
which  looks  at  the  structure  and  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
division  of  responsibilities  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and 
localities,  how  we  evolved  to  this  point, 
and  what  changes  are  needed.  These  is- 
sues necessitate  a  comprehensive  study 
outside  of  the  ordinary  political  process. 
Proceeding  piecemeal  has  produced  the 
Federal  Government  as  we  now  know  it. 
Responding  piecemeal  will  not  alone  solve 
the  problems. 

Following  the  precedent  of  the  Hoover 
Commissions.  S.  10  would  create  a  com- 
mission with  a  purposely  broad  mandate 
to  focus  carefully  and  skeptically  on  the 
Federal  Government.  The  legislation  en- 
visions the  Commission  grappling  with 
basic  questions.  For  example.  In  light  of 
the  problems  and  realities  we  will  face  In 
the  1980's,  how  should  responsibility  and 
power  be  distributed  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Has  the  delegation  of  fimctions  to  inde- 
pendent administrative  agencies  divorced 
policy  from  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed through  elected  representatives? 
Does  the  President  have  adequate  tools 
to  govern?  And  remembering  that  Wash- 
ington is  but  one  of  several  levels  of 
government,  should  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  be  rethought?  Can 
substantive  changes  be  Identified  which 
would  transform  the  current  tension  in 
intergovernmental  relations  to  a  new 
cooperation? 

I  recognize  that  the  public  is  often 
skeptical  of  proposals  to  submit  impor- 
tant issues  to  expert  commissions.  The 
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record  of  the  first  and  second  Hoover 
Commissions,  however,  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  commission  reports  do  not  al- 
ways languish  on  the  shelves  of  libraries 
or  in  congressional  offices.  Contempo- 
raneous public  accoimts,  extensive  sub- 
sequent studies  by  public  administration 
experts,  and  the  number  of  recommenda- 
tions actuaUy  implemented  all  testify  to 
the  fact  that  the  Hoover  Commissions 
were  extraordinarily  productive.  While 
precise  statements  cannot  be  made  about 
the  cost  savings  from  the  successful  im- 
plementation of  hundreds  of  major  rec- 
ommendations, reliable  estimates  have 
put  combined  annual  savings  at  between 
$3  and  $6  billion.  These  savings  compare 
dramatically  with  the  total  budget  of 
$5  million  for  both  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
missions. 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that  this 
Commission  could  become  a  partisan  ve- 
hicle, producing  a  report  which  reflects 
the  ideological  preconceptions  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  power.  The  concern  fo- 
cuses on  the  fact  that  since  the  Repub- 
licans control  the  White  House  and  the 
Senate,  they  will  be  making  12  out  of  the 
18  appointments  to  the  Commission. 

In  my  view,  we  have  taken  several  spe- 
cific steps  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
partisanship.  Amendments  to  be  offered 
today  will  balamce  the  Commission  9  to  9. 
Democrats  to  Republicans,  and  will  in- 
sure that  the  Commission  report  will  be 
issued  after  the  1984  election,  so  as  to  be 
available  for  whoever  is  elected  President 
In  1984  and  to  avoid  the  possibihty  that 
the  document  will  become  politicized  by 
being  dropped  into  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  more  fundamental  protection  at  work. 
If  the  Commission  begins  to  break  down 
on  political  lines,  passing  recommenda- 
tions by  10-8  or  11-7  or  12-6,  the  Com- 
mission will  very  soon  be  seen  as  a  parti- 
san battleground,  and  it  will  discredit  it- 
self. If  we  have  commissioners  of  the 
caliber  that  we  envision,  they  will  under- 
stand quite  quickly  that  a  lasting  contri- 
bution will  result  only  from  a  bipartisan, 
independent  effort.  It  was  this  kind  of 
approach  which  distinguished  the  first 
Hoover  Commission,  in  which  great  suc- 
cess resulted  from  President  Truman's 
appointment  of  former  President  Hoover, 
despite  their  political  differences. 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  I  am  opti- 
mistic about  the  Commission  proposed 
today  is  the  bipartisan  origin  of  the  idea. 
The  two  foremost  advocates  of  this  Com- 
mission are  Senator  Roth,  who  has  pur- 
sued this  concept  for  several  years  re- 
gardless of  what  administration  was  in 
power,  and  Representative  Bolling,  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  student  of 
governmental  process  that  has  served  in 
the  Congress  in  my  lifetime. 

I  believe  that  the  current  disaffection 
with  the  Federal  Government  reflects  a 
dilemma  which  affects  all  industrial  de- 
mocracies— how  to  have  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  play  a  useful 
role  in  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
modern  society  yet  sensitive  enough  to 
avoid  stifling  the  individual  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  essential  in  our  society.  I 
think  we  need  to  take  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  Federal  Goverimient  to  see 


what  changes  are  needed  in  order  to 
strike  this  balance  for  the  next  several 
decades.  I  believe  that  the  Commission 
proposed  here  today  can  help  us  accom- 
plish that  job,  and  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Conunittee,  Senator  Roth  and 
Senator  Eagleton.  I  think  these  two  gen- 
tlemen and  their  committee  have  demon- 
strated great  foresight  and  great  wisdom 
in  bringing  up  this  important  bill,  S.  10, 
to  initiate  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
as  we  near  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 
I  am  also  pleased  to  be  one  of  the  bill's 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's activities  and  spending  have 
expanded  in  response  to  significant 
national  economic,  social,  and  political 
changes,  including  the  increased  inter- 
dependence of  the  various  economies  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Complex  prob- 
lems have  engendered  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  complex  institutional  structures 
and  power  relationships. 

Concern  exists,  however,  over  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  many  of  the 
new  generation  of  programs  that  have 
"just  growed"  like  topsy.  Where  have 
we  arrived  after  four  decades  of  gov- 
ernmental growth?  What  weaknesses 
have  crept  into  our  institutions  of 
Grovemment? 

A  major  objection  that  is  frequently 
voiced  is  that  governmental  activity  has 
encroached  upon  areas  that  have  tradi- 
tionally been  the  domain  of  the  private 
sector.  Others,  although  not  alarmed 
over  the  growth  of  "big  government," 
find  fault  with  the  lack  of  suitability, 
or  success,  of  programs  that  are  other- 
wise well-conceived.  Others  decry  the 
incidence  of  waste  and  fraud;  still 
others  object  to  the  fragmentation  of 
authority  and  the  lack  of  accountability 
of  officials  throughout  the  Federal 
system. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  Nation's 
strengths  has  been  its  ability  to  con- 
duct regular  self -analysis  and  to  change 
our  institutions  in  order  to  reflect  the 
changing  circumstances  in  which  the 
American  people  live.  Communist  states 
encourage  self-criticism  by  force;  our's 
is  a  spontaneous  and  honest  self  evalua- 
tion. And  because  of  these  periodic  ex- 
aminations, we  have  been  able  to  avoid 
a  governmental  system  that  is  locked 
into  traditions  that  frustrate  the  will 
and  thwart  the  desires  of  the  people 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

S.  10  recognizes  that  a  veritable  revo- 
lution in  the  size,  role,  and  impact  of 
Government  in  the  United  States  has 
taken  place  in  the  decades  since  World 
War  IT.  During  that  period  the  Hoover 
Commissions  of  the  1940's  and  1950's 
are  examples  of  governmental  reform 
efforts  at  their  best.  Although  the  spe- 
cific issues  were  different  during  those 
decades,  the  Commissions  faced  a  need. 
similar  to  our  own,  for  a  broad,  com- 
prehensive review  and  overhaul  of  the 
agencies  of  Government.  There  was  a 
widespread  perception  that  the  Gover- 
ment  was  top-heavy  and  ineffectual, 
even  in  the  forties  and  the  fifties. 


Mr.  President,  former  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  called  out  of  retirement 
to  head  up  a  body  of  distinguished  in- 
dividuals who  had  held  positions  of  great 
responsibility  in  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  their  knowledge  of 
American  society  and  developing  recom- 
mendations for  reform.  Herbert  Hoover 
and  hiis  colleagues  were  able,  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  to  stand  at  arm's  length  from 
the  political  pressures  and  passing  crises 
of  the  day,  and  to  recommend  several  or- 
ganizational changes  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient delivery  of  governmental  services 
at  lower  cost.  The  Commissions  were 
extraordinarily  successful.  Some  68  i)er- 
cent  of  their  recommendations  were 
adopted  and  used  to  reduce  the  bloated 
and  inefficient  bureaucracy  inherited  by 
the  Eisenhov;er  administration. 

The  usefulness  of  another  such  Com- 
mission today  is  evident.  The  goal  of  the 
I>anel  will  not  be  to  reinvent  the  wheel 
or  to  shuffle  the  boxes  on  organizational 
charts.  Rather  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Commission  to  give  visibility  and 
momentum  to  many,  already  existing 
ideas  for  improving  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment serves  the  people.  One  source  of 
information  that  the  Commission  will 
use  will  be  the  underutilized  recom- 
mendations of  past  studies.  However,  as 
in  the  Hoover  Commissions  before  it,  the 
greatest  resource  available  to  this  pro- 
posed body  will  be  the  expertise  and  ex- 
perience brought  to  it  by  its  members. 
Drawn  from  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  American  society,  the  participants  will 
bring  objectivity  and  credibility  to  the 
deliberations.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
one  of  our  former  Presidents  will  be 
asked,  and  will  consent,  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  appreciated  the 
efforts  of  President  Reagan  to  look  at 
problems  from  fresh  perspectives  and  to 
propose  bold  new  approaches  instead  of 
tired  and  worn  out  responses,  but  all 
of  us  are  aware  that  the  plans  of  any 
sitting  President  or  legislator  are  always 
suspect  for  their  political  motivations. 
The  Commission  envisioned  by  S.  10  will 
avoid  the  taint  of  "mere  politics." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  part  of  the  ge- 
nius, I  believe,  exercised  by  Senator  Roth 
and  Senator  Eagleton  in  crafting  this 
particular  resolution  in  such  a  way,  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  content,  its  struc- 
ture, and  its  timing  to  avoid  some  of 
these  immediate  reactions  that  will  no 
doubt  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  blazing  new 
trails.  In  a  sense,  we  have  had  well- 
established  precedent.  We  have  had  the 
outstanding  effort  of  the  previous  Hoover 
Commissions  and  we  have  had  little 
Hoover  Commissions  that  have  operated 
at  State  levels.  I  know  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  adopted  an  extensive  comprehen- 
sive reorganization  program  patterned 
after  the  "Federal  Hoover  Commission," 
calling  it  the  "Uttle  Hoover  Commis- 
sion," as  many  other  States  did. 

So  all  we  are  doing  Is  really  going  down 
a  tested  path  with  a  new  approach,  new 
machinery,  and  a  new  vision,  a  vision 
that  has  been  led  here  today  by  this  com- 
mittee and  its  chief  officers,  the  chair- 
man, and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
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support  S.  10,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government.  I  again 
thank  my  good  friends  from  Delaware 
and  Missouri  for  their  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  as  he 
may  desire. 

A    MORE    ETFECTIVE    COVniNMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  has  taken  the  initiative  to  move 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  direction 
of  greater  efficiency,  simplified  struc- 
ture, and  smoother  operations.  The  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government 
that  would  be  established  under  S.  10. 
is  a  major  step  in  the  right  directiori. 

Under  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  in  July, 
an  18-member,  bipartisan  panel  of  citi- 
zens would  be  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  its  structure,  and  ways 
to  improve  management  and  enhance 
the  efficiency  and  responsiveness  of  a 
government  that  too  often  becomes  im- 
wieldy  and  mired  in  bureaucratic  dis- 
putes. The  Commission  will  be  objective 
and  independent,  but  it  will  be  able  to 
draw  on  the  resources  of  existing  public 
and  private  groups  that  have  expertise 
in  the  problems  of  Grovemment  opera- 
tion. 

PRECEDENT  FOB  SUCCESS 

Mr.  President,  this  Commission  makes 
sense.  I  know  that  we  have  a  habit 
around  this  place  of  appointing  commis- 
sions and  task  forces,  and  they  do  a  lot 
of  work  and  spend  money,  and  the  re- 
ports are  piled  up  somewhere  and  are 
never  acted  upon.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  measure — I  have  dis- 
cussed it  particularly  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Roth — do  not  envision  that  ap- 
proach so  far  as  this  Commission  is 
concerned. 

The  Reagan  program  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  most 
significant  shift  in  domestic  policy  in 
many  decades.  But  even  if  the  Federal 
role  is  scaled  back,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Government  will  function  with 
maximum  efficiency  unless  we  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  find  the  best  ways  to 
streamline  Government  operations.  That 
is  what  the  Commission  is  designed  to 
do,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  given  this  legislation  a  strong 
endorsement. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  an 
independent  commission  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed  in  this  endeavor.  Over  2  years 
ago  I  proposed  a  similar  Commission  to 
review  excessive  and  inefficient  Govern- 
ment regulation  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  reform.  That  Commission  pro- 
posal was  made  because  of  the  signal  suc- 
cess of  the  two  post-war  Hoover  Commis- 
sions that  made  recommendations  for  the 
reform  of  the  bureaucracy.  Many  of 
those  Hoover  Commission  recommenda- 


tions were  adopted,  and  they  saved  some 
$8  to  $12  billion  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. Given  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  range  and  complexity  of  Federal 
Government  operations  over  the  past  30 
years,  it  is  high  time  for  another  objec- 
tive review. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  TASK 

Mr.  President,  the  job  of  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  be  an  easy  one.  Clearly  one 
of  its  most  important  functions  will  be 
to  critique  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regulates  our  society,  along  the 
lines  I  suggested  in  1979.  But  the  Com- 
mission must  also  be  concerned  with  the 
way  we  conduct  all  of  our  day-to-day 
business,  from  procurement  and  con- 
tracting procedures  to  the  flow  of  paper- 
work and  the  overlapping  functiorjs  of 
many  divisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  will  require  a  distinguished 
panel  indeed  to  fulfill  the  mandate  we 
propose  for  this  Commission. 

Rnally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  note 
that  some  commentators,  including  col- 
lumnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  have  sug- 
gested a  man  who  would  be  eminently 
qualified  to  head  the  Commission.  That 
man  is  Gerald  Ford,  and  he  was  also  my 
choice  to  lead  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Regulation  which  I  proposed  in 
1979.  I  am  confident  that  President 
Reagan  will  make  a  wise  choice  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Commission,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  add  my  support  to  the 
suggestion  that  President  Ford  be  asked 
to  do  the  job. 

There  are  other  qualified  Americans, 
in  and  out  of  government,  some  in  each 
party,  who  are  competent  to  take  a  hard, 
objective  look  at  government.  Since  they 
are  away  from  the  pressures  of  special 
interest  groups,  they  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  as  to  how  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  can  be  more 
efficient. 

I  hope  we  will  expedite  this  legislation 
so  that  the  Commission  can  begin  its 
work  as  soon  as  possible.  Governmental 
efficiency  is  always  a  matter  of  urgency. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  others  who  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  10  and  commend  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  and 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  for  their  leadership  in 
this  body  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  also  note  that  the  moving  force  in 
the  other  body  for  the  proposal  is  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  Mis- 
souri, Richard  Bolling,  who  was  my 
chairman  when  I  served  on  the  Rules 


Committee  and  who.  unfortvmately,  has 
decided  not  to  seek  reelection  in  1982. 
after  more  than  three  decades  of  serv- 
ice to  this  country  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  considered  him  my  mentor  in  the 
House.  I  did  not  know  of  another  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
was  more  gifted,  more  talented,  and  who 
had  a  deeper  concern  about  the  orga- 
nization and  structure  of  Government. 
He  had  Uttle  time  and  i>atience  for  those 
who  dealt  with  the  pettiness  and  small- 
ness  of  problems  that  would  come  along. 

It  has  been  said  about  Representative 
Bolling  that  he  did  not  suffer  fools 
lightly.  As  a  personal  witness  to  his  con- 
gressional activities  over  6  years,  I  can 
bear  witness  to  that. 

He  recently  coauthored  a  book,  to- 
gether with  a  resident  of  my  State  of 
Connecticut,  John  Bowles.  It  is  entitled 
"American  Competitiveness."  The  hocAi 
studies  four  basic  areas  which  confront- 
ed this  country  from  1945  on.  It  identi- 
fies those  four  areas  as  examples  of  what 
we  need  to  be  doing  in  the  1980's  if  we 
are  going  to  grapple  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  problans  we  face. 

The.  four  areas  of  concern  dealt  within 
the  book  are  the  Federal  Highway  Act 
in  the  1950's,  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  the  late  1940's,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and 
the  Hoover  Commission. 

These  four  pieces  of  legislation — the 
Federal  Highway  Act.  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act,  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  in- 
volved more  than  just  congressional  leg- 
islation, and  the  Hoover  Commission- 
were  to  demonstrate  that  you  can  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  through  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperation,  consensus,  and  co- 
alition building. 

It  is  in  that  regard  that  S.  10  becomes 
a  fifth  idea,  or  concept  which  I  think 
deserves  support.  It  is  a  rather  ambitious 
declaration  of  policy. 

In  reading  the  enacting  clause,  the 
objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
Government  and  the  restoring  of  public 
confidence  in  Government  at  all  levels 
is  going  to  be  difficult  to  accompUsh.  De- 
spite the  degree  of  difficulty,  it  certainly 
is  worthy  of  our  efforts. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  last 
year  during  the  heat  of  the  campaign 
season  if  there  was  any  single  issue  which 
became  the  catch-all  of  all  the  issues 
that  were  raised  in  the  campaign  it  was 
the  issue  of  Government. 

People  were  arguing  about  whether  or 
not  the  Government  was  too  big,  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  bigger  or  should  be 
made  smaller. 

I  think  what  people  are  really  saying 
in  this  country  is  it  is  not  the  issue  of 
bigness  or  smallness  but  efficiency, 
whether  or  not  the  Government  could 
actually  do  that  which  people  expect  it 
to  do  to  meet  basic  services,  to  fulfill  the 
constitutional  obligation  at  the  Federal 
level  and  not  complicate  the  responsibili- 
ties at  the  local  and  State  levels. 

S.  10  will  at  least  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  try  and  deal  with  the  overlapping 
areas  of  jurisdiction  and  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  governance.  We  must  deal 
with  these  matters  in  the  first  instance 
before  even  trying  to  grapple  with  the 
more  narrowly  defined  problems  that  we 
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confront  every  day  here  in  Congress.  The 
people  are  waiting  for  answers  both  from 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Unless  we  confront  the  issue  of  govern- 
ance and  provide  as  clear  a  delineation 
as  we  can  have  within  the  various  levels 
of  Government,  it  is  going  to  be  virtually 
impossible  for  us  to  respond  effectively 
in  the  long  term  to  specific  issues  and 
problems. 

Again.  I  commend  Senator  Eagleton, 
Senator  Roth,  and  Senator  Hatfield. 
And  I  express  the  feelings  of  many  as  to 
Congressman  Dick  Bolling  who  has 
really  been  such  a  leader  in  the  areas 
of  government,  in  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, in  the  development  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Pull  Employment  Act  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Act.  These  issues  dealt 
with  the  broad  problems  in  the  country 
and  it  is  only  fitting  that  in  his  final  days 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  he  should  carry 
on  that  tradition  and  confront  us  with  a 
matter  which  will  deal  in  a  very  broad 
sense  with  a  fundamental  problem  we 
face  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
been  a  supporter  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  excellent  remarks 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. 

I  think  in  focusing  on  the  work  and 
taients  of  Congressman  Richard  Bolling, 
of  Missouri,  he  is  giving  the  proper  em- 
phasis insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  senatorial 
colleague.  Senator  Roth.  I  think  that  the 
true  father  of  this  legislation  has  from 
the  very  beginning  been  Congressman 
Bolling  who.  as  I  said  in  my  initial  re- 
marks, is  perhaps  the  most  renowned  ex- 
pert in  governmental  form,  structure, 
and  function  in  Congress  and  the  coim- 
try  at  large. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  statement  that 
Senator  Dodd  has  made  with  respect  to 
Congressman  Bolling. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  about  to  consider 
appeals  to  me  strongly  on  several  counts, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  summarize  my  views  on  S.  10. 

All  of  us,  when  listening  to  people 
back  home  talk  about  this  country's 
problems,  too  often  hear  words  like  in- 
efBcient  and  ineffective  and  out  of  touch 
used  in  describing  the  way  our  Fed- 
eral Government  works.  I  suspect  that 
when  other  Senators  hear  such  words, 
they  feel,  as  I  do.  a  twinge  of  pain  mixed 
with  their  sympathetic  reaction  to  their 
constituent  and  his  or  her  particular 
horror  story. 

All  of  us  here,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  spent  too  many  hours  during 
too  many  long  days  trying  to  grapple 
with  the  problems  that  generate  these 
reactions,  to  feel  comfortable  with  our 
fellow  citizens'  comments.  And  I  know 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  as  concerned  as  I  am  with  the  pub- 
lic's growing  distrust  of  this  country's 
governmental  institutions.  Trust  in  Gov- 
ernment is  the  foundation  on  which  our 
Federal  system  is  built  and  any  damage 
to  that  trust  is  cause  for  genuine  dis- 
may. 


Because  so  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  feel  the  urgency  of  reversing 
the  decline  in  public  confidence,  I  find 
considerable  satisfaction  in  supporting 
a  genuinely  bipartisan  effort  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  more  effective  Govern- 
ment patterned  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions which  operated  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's  under  the  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower administrations.  Both  of  those 
bodies  made  not  only  genuine  contribu- 
tions to  improving  the  country's  govern- 
mental processes  but  to  increasing  the 
public's  trust  in  these  processes  as  well. 

I  find  the  collegial  approach  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  equally  gratify- 
ing. Regardless  of  which  party  led  the 
administration,  most  of  us  here  have 
seen  too  many  Commissions  established 
by  executive  branch  initiative  alone 
which  did  fine  work  but  came  to  little 
or  nothing  in  the  end.  I  feel  strongly 
that  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  these 
repeated  failures  is  simply  that  it  is  the 
legislative  branch's  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity to  legislate. 

Any  effort  to  improve  this  country's 
governmental  structure  and  operation 
through  law  which  does  not  take  that 
fact  into  sufficient  account  is  not  going 
to  get  very  far,  and  I  am  proud  that  this 
administration  recognizes  that  fact  and 
supports  this  bill  so  strongly.  I  think  this 
support  indicates  that  President  Reagan, 
like  Presidents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
before  him.  genuinely  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  executive  and  legislative 
branch  cooperation  and  is  eager  to  work 
with  us  in  any  way  that  promises  to 
build  a  consensus  for  constructive 
change.  The  fact  that  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  as  well  as  adminis- 
tration officials  and  private  citizens  will 
serve  on  the  Commission  insures  that  the 
cooperation  will  be  ongoing. 

I  think  that  this  year  we  have  all  ex- 
perienced frustration  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  our  processes  in  the  Senate  and 
the  sense  that  they  simply  reflect  an  ex- 
cessively complex  governmental  struc- 
ture. The  procedural  requirements  of  our 
day-to-day  schedule  seldom  permits  us  to 
look  at  so  many  problems  we  know  need 
attention  in  the  depth  that  we  would 
like.  This  Senator  for  one  is  already  look- 
ing forward  to  reviewing  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  group  of  citizens  with 
the  breadth  of  experience  and  depth  of 
knowledge  called  for  in  the  legislation 
before  us. 

I  think  that  we  of  the  Congress,  of 
both  political  persuasions,  can  join  the 
executive  branch  in  considering  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  some  of  the  coimtry's 
best  talent  on  their  merit.  With  that 
kind  of  approach,  I  believe  our  fellow 
citizens  will  join  us  in  wholehearted 
support  of  the  changes  we  ultimately 
decide  to  adopt.  I  believe,  in  short,  that 
S.  10  offers  us  a  mechanism  for  build- 
ing a  national  consensus  for  the  steps 
we  must  take  to  assure  the  citizens  of 
this  country  that  their  Government 
works. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
good  friends.  Senators  Roth  and  Eagle- 
ton,  for  their  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
and  the  example  of  real  bipartisanship 
which  they  have  set.  I  might  add  that 


this  bill  also  is  another  illustration  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware's  per- 
severance. H^Tstarted  pushing  this  leg- 
islation back  in  the  late  1960's  while 
he  was  still  in  the  House.  Mr.  President, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  other  Members 
will  join  me  in  supporting  Senators 
Roth  and  Eagleton  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill  in  getting  the  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  More  Effective  Gov- 
ernment underway. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin). 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    760 

(Purpose:  To  propose  committee 
amendments) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  No.  760. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13.  line  14.  strike  out  "Senate 
majority  leader"  and  Insert  "President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Majority  and  Minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate." 

On  page  14.  line  2.  strike  out  "Senate 
majority  leader"  and  Insert  "President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate". 

On  page  14.  line  9.  strike  out  "two"  and 
insert  "three". 

On  page  14.  line  15.  strike  out  "other 
major  political  party"  and  Insert  "political 
party  which  is  the  minority  party  In  the 
House". 

On  page  14,  line  22.  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "In  appointing  members 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  who  ar^vfroni  the 
political  party  which  Is  the  mlnorkty  party 
in  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  obtain  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Minority  Ledder 
of  the  House.". 

On  page  15.  line  1.  strike  out  "other  major 
political  party"  and  insert  "political  party 
which  Is  the  minority  party  in  the  Senate". 

On  page  15.  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"majority  leader"  and  Insert  "President  pro 
tempore". 

On  page  15.  line  15,  strike  out  "appoint" 
and  insert   "select". 

On  page  15.  line  17,  Insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "The  selection  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chairman  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  conducted  by  secret 
ballot.". 

On  page  21,  strike  out  lines  17  through 
20  and  Insert  the  following:  "On  Decem- 
ber 3.  1984.  the  Commission  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  its  final  re- 
port with  respect  to  such  activities,  In- 
cluding all  of  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations.". 

On  page  23.  line  23.  strike  out  "$16,000,000" 
and  insert  "$10,000,000". 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  sent  to  the  desk  is  exactly 
the  same  as  printed  amendment  No.  648 
with  the  following  added  words: 

On  page  13,  line  14,  we  are  inserting 
the  words  "upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate." 
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That  language  tracks  existing  law,  and 
the  only  reason  for  adding  it  is  to  be  very 
clear  that  the  existing  law  is  also  part  of 
this  statute.  It  is  a  clarification,  a  change, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  send 
it  up  in  the  form  of  a  new  amendment 
rather  than  go  through  any  other 
process. 

So  I  do  ask  now  that  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  after  I  have  concluded  speaking, 
agree  that  these  amendments,  because 
this  is  really  a  series  of  amendments,  be 
treated  en  bloc  as  one  amendment,  and  I 
think  that  may  take  unanimous  consent. 

In  any  event,  first  of  all,  let  me  com- 
mend the  Senators  from  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri, and  others  who  have  been  so  im- 
portant in  this  process  and  such  leading 
advocates  of  it.  Without  their  hard  work 
this  never  would  have  gotten  where  it  is 
today,  and  I  believe  very  strongly  that  it 
will  lead  to  major  improvements  in  the 
way  Government  operates. 

It  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Senators  from  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri, and  others,  and  it  is  proof  of  the 
fact  that  this  kind  of  effort  can  yield 
results. 

The  basic  premise  from  which  I  am 
operating  in  this  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  $10  million  for 
a  thorough  review  of  the  way  Govern- 
ment operates  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
the  review  is  complete  and  that  its  results 
will  be  as  reliable  and  credible  as  possible. 

There  is.  of  course;  no  way  to  guaran- 
tee that,  but  the  best  way  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  results  will  have  some 
real  impact  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
Commission  doing  the  review  is  as  non- 
partisan, or  at  least  bipartisan,  as  pos- 
sible and  independent  both  in  fact  and 
appearance.  All  of  these  amendments 
which  I  am  offering  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

All  of  these  amendments  which  I  am 
offering  are  designed  to  accomplish  that 
goal  of  independence  in  fact  and  appear- 
ance of  this  new  commission  which  we 
are  wisely  creating  today. 

The  first  amendment  in  this  package  is 
as  follows:  It  will  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  makeup  of  the  Commission 
so  that  its  membership  is  evenly  divided 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  As 
the  bill  came  to  us  from  the  committee,  it 
was  almost  certain  that  the  Commission 
would  be  weighted  in  favor  of  one  party. 
Given  the  results  of  last  November,  that 
party  would  have  been  the  Republican 
Party;  but  I  would  like  to  think  that  I 
would  have  offered  this  amendment  even 
if  the  results  of  last  November  had  been 
different  and  had  resulted  in  a  Demo- 
cratic advantage  on  the  Commission  be- 
cause it  should  make  no  difference  either 
way.  We  have  learned  from  our  past  ex- 
periences with  similar  Commissions  that 
a  balanced  makeup  is  more  likely  to  re- 
sult in  recommendations  which  are  truly 
useful  to  Congress  and  the  country  be- 
cause they  have  a  greater  bipartisan  and 
nonpartisan  credibility.  And  that  is  why 
I  now  seek  to  balance  the  representation 
of  both  political  parties  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Second,  this  package  of  amerdments 
will  guarantee  that  the  congresjional 
leadership  of  each  party  has  an  active 


and  determinant  voice  in  the  selection 
of  members  of  the  Commission  who  wUl 
represent  their  political  party.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  would  each  appoint  six  members 
of  the  Commission,  four  members  to  be 
drawn  from  their  own  party  and  two 
members  from  the  other  party.  Under 
this  amendment,  the  minority  leader  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  would  be  con- 
sulted and  need  to  approve  the  names  of 
those  candidates  selected  from  their 
party. 

Third,  these  amendments  modify  the 
way  in  which  the  chairperson  of  the 
Commission  is  appointed.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  as  reported,  the  Presi- 
would  appoint  the  chairperson.  Based  on 
my  experience,  I  believe  that  such  power 
vested  in  the  President  would  make  the 
chairperson  accountable  to  him  rather 
than  to  his  other  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mission. It  also  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  leadership  of  the  Commission  more 
partisan  than  I  think  it  should  be.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  amendment  makes  a  mod- 
est change  in  the  way  the  chairperson  is 
appointed. 

The  President,  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  would  select  a  candidate  and 
send  his  or  her  name  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  itself  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  give  its  consent  to  that  nom- 
inee. In  that  sense,  the  Commission 
would  have  a  power  similar  to  the  advice 
and  consent  power  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
my  belief  that  such  an  approach  will  ap- 
propriately balance  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President  and  the  legitimate  need  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  have 
a  leadership  which  is  acceptable  to  them 
and  which  will  protect  their  independ- 
ence. This  amendment,  then,  would  add 
to  my  efforts  to  make  the  Commission's 
work  less  political  and  more  useful. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  these  amendments 
would  modify  the  date  for  the  final  sub- 
mission of  the  Commission's  report.  As 
the  bill  was  originally  drafted,  the  report 
would  be  submitted  prior  to  the  1984  elec- 
tions. I  felt  that  if  the  report  were  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  elections,  particularly 
if  immediately  prior  to  the  elections,  it 
would  inevitably  be  politicized.  Accord- 
ingly, this  amendment  shifts  the  due  date 
back  a  bit  and  will  result  in  the  report 
being  issued  after  the  1984  election. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  amendments 
are  designed  to  depoliticize  the  work  of 
this  Commission  and  make  it  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible.  I  believe  that  the 
willingness  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Roth, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Eagleton,  to  work  with 
me  in  developing  these  amendments  in- 
dicates again  how  to  achieve  results  in 
a  bipartisan  manner — and  I  hope  that 
these  efforts  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  Commission  that  we  are  creating 
today. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  managers  then 
at  this  point  and  with  thanks  to  Senator 
Roth  and  Senator  Eagleton  I  now  ask 
that  these  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
add  one  more  word,  I  ask  for  a  unani- 


mous consent  that  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  if  I  am  not  already 
so  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like'to  say  a  word  or  two  in  sup- 
port of  the  package  of  Levin  amend- 
ments, and  the  constructive  efforts  he 
put  into  the  formulation  of  this  bill.  I 
think  all  of  these  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  insure,  as  best  mortal  man  can. 
that  the  work  and  activities  of  this  Com- 
mission will  be  as  bipartisan  or  nonpar- 
tisan as  possible.  I  think  each  of  these 
amendments  that  comprises  his  package 
strives  toward  that  end  and.  therefore, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  the  Levin 
package. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I,  too,  am  happy  to  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Levin.  These  were  worked  out,  I  think, 
in  a  bipartisan  spirit. 

I  would  say  we  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  administration  as  well,  so  that  hope- 
fully this  can  mark  a  new  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Just  for  purposes  of  the  record  I  might 
point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  legis- 
lation we  had  introduced  was  modeled 
basically  on  the  legislation  introduced 
last  year,  so  I  do  not  think  anyone  at  any 
time  was  trying  to  be  partisan  in  this 
matter. 

I  think  we  have  come  up  with  a  reso- 
lution of  an  issue  that  strengthens  the 
Commission  and  does  indeed  help  to 
insure  the  bipartisan  spirit  in  the  future. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  indeed  confirm  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  mentioned,  that 
this  bill  was  introduced  last  year  when 
the  President  was  of  a  different  party, 
and  there  was  clearly  no  effort  on  an:?- 
body's  part  to  make  this  a  partisan '^s- 
sue.  to  gain  partisan  advantage. 

It  just  happens  that  it  came  up  this 
year,  and  it  just  happens  that  some  of 
us  caught  that  problem  this  year.  Again 
I  would  like  to  think  that  had  this  come 
to  the  floor  last  year  we  would  be  taking 
the  same  position. 

I  certainly  want  to  again  thank  my 
friend  from  Delaware  for  saying  what 
he  has  said  about  these  amendments  and 
clarifying  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

The  amendment .  (UP  No.  760)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might, 
I  would  just  like  to,  before  I  call  for 
third  reading,  make  a  brief  closing 
statement. 

First  of  all,  I  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  for  his  leadership, 
and  his  cooperation  in  trying  to  develop 
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a  bipartisan  approach  in  those  areas 
where  there  was  an  issue. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  majority  staff 
and  the  minority  staff  for  the  work  they 
did  in  bringing  this  legislation  to  what 
I  hope  is  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  personal  satis- 
faction to  me  that  this  matter  has  come 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote  today.  I 
might  say  it  was  something  like  13  years 
ago  that  I  first  called  for  a  Hoover  Com- 
mission based  on  some  work  I  did  as  a 
Congressman  in  developing  what  became 
known  as  the  Roth  catalog.  At  that  tmie, 
13  years  ago,  I  called  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Commission.  I  might  say  that  I 
asked  that  it  be  headed  up  by  two  dis- 
tinguished elder  statesmen  who.  at  that 
time,  were  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower. 

We  have  many  elder  statesmen  today, 
including  President  Ford  and  President 
Carter  and.  as  I  say,  it  would  seem  very 
helpful  to  me  if  we  had  a  well-known 
national  figure  to  head  up  this  Commis- 
sion at  this  time. 

I.  too.  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Mis- 
souri. Dick  Bolling.  who  has  been  such 
a  strong  leader  on  the  House  side  for  this 
legislation  and  to  whom  we  are  all  in- 
debted for  his  innovative,  creative 
thinking. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  our 
hearings  on  the  Senate  side  a  number 
of  people  have  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation,  including  Con- 
gressman Bolling  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hance,  the  mayor  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who 
appeared  before  our  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  leaders 
said  they  knew  of  no  piece  of  legislation 
currently  before  the  Congress  of  greater 
importance  than  this  S.  10  legislation. 

I  must  say  that  this  testifies  to  my  own 
thinking  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
all  those  who  have  been  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  there  is  a  commit- 
tee amendment  which  must  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  the  amendment  we 
just  adopted.  That  was  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  committee  substitute,  I  understand. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  11  there 
be  no  further  amendments,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  vote  put  off  until 
4:15  p.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  matter  the 
agreement  this  morning  was  to  turn  to 


the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
238. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  We  had  a  substitute.  Does 
the  Levin  amendment  apply  to  that  sub- 
stitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues.  Senator  Roth  and 
Senator  Eagleton.  as  a  cosponsor  Of  this 
legislation  establishing  a  Commission 
on  More  Effective  Government.  Modeled 
after  tlie  first  Hoover  Commission  which 
was  established  in  1947  to  study  the  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  executive  branch. 
I  believe  that  this  new  study  Commis- 
sion possesses  a  similar  potential  for 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  public  understanding  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  quality  of  its  perform- 
ance 

The  legislation  which  we  consider  to- 
day creates  a  distinguished  panel  of 
American  citizens  mandated  with  the 
responsibility  of  examining  the  perform- 
ance of  our  Nation's  public  institutions. 
The  Commission's  study  will  focus  on  the 
management,  organization,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
relationship  with  Congress  and  the  judi- 
ciary, with  State  and  local  governments, 
and  with  the  public  sector.  From  this 
study,  specific  recommendations  for 
changes  in  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
administrative  practices  will  be  made  in 
the  Commission's  final  report  to  be 
delivered  in  December  1984. 

In  the  26-year  period  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  Hoover  Commis- 
sion's work,  government  growth  at  all 
levels  has  been  explosive.  Of  equal  sig- 
nificance is  the  direction  of  this  growth 
as  governmental  activity  has  expanded 
in  a  host  of  social  and  economic  policy 
areas  previously  untouched  by  Federal 
involvement.  Federal  Government  activ- 
ity in  areas  which  have  traditionally 
been  the  responsibility  of  State  or  local 
government  units  has  created  sweeping 
changes  in  our  Nation's  intergovern- 
mental system. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  rede- 
fining American  federalism.  As  Congress 
works  to  remake  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  significant  responsi- 
bilities will  be  returned  to  the  States,  the 
cities,  the  counties,  and  towns  of  Amer- 
ica. This  sorting  out  of  responsibilities 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  government 
and  it  is  essential  that  Ixjth  the  public 
and  private  sector  understand  the  capac- 
ity and  machinery  of  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our 
society. 

The  Commission  on  More  Effective 
Government  will  be  able  to  spotlight  the 
evolutionary  relationships  in  our  inter- 
governmental system  and  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  by  ex- 
amining cross-cutting  public  policy 
questions  such  as  the  management  pro- 
cedures and  budgetary  and  accounting 
practices  involved  in  the  implementation 
of  national  policy.  In  their  review  of  the 
accountability,  responsibility,  and  effec- 


tiveness of  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  executive  branch,  the 
Commission  will  be  able  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations which  can  reduce  govern- 
ment cost  while  improving  its  perform- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations 
of  this  Commission  will  not  languish  on 
some  back  shelf  of  the  bureaucracy.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  des- 
ignated as  the  primary  agent  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  and  GAO  is  charged 
with  monitoring  the  implementation 
process.  The  68  percent  of  the  previous 
two  Hoover  Commission's  combined  rec- 
ommendations which  were  implemented 
are  widely  credited  with  reducing  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  generally  improving 
its  oi>eration,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  recommendations  from  the  Commis- 
sion on  More  Effective  Government  will 
provide  a  similar  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  magnitude  of  this 
Commission's  mandate  challenges  the 
best  talents  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector.  I  believe  that  its  work  can 
provide  a  blueprint  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment action  for  the  remainder  of  this 
century,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  establishing  legislation  by  the 
Senate. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  10.  to  create  a  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government. 
This  bill  establishes  an  18-member  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  management,  or- 
ganization, and  operation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  its  relationships  with  the  other 
branches  of  government,  with  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission will  form  the  basis  for  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  initiatives  to  make 
government  more  responsive  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  needs  of  our  citizens. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
that  a  bipartisan,  independent  study 
commission  jointly  sponsored  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  comprised 
of  highly  qualified  persons  from  both  in- 
side and  outside  government  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  review  and 
reform  of  government.  The  value  of  such 
a  commission  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  success  of  the  two  Hoover  Commis- 
sions, which  are  the  models  for  the  Com- 
mission on  More  Effective  Government. 
The  first  Hoover  Commission,  on  which 
my  father  served  with  distinction,  made 
273  recommendations  for  government  re- 
form, of  which  70  percent  were  imple- 
mented, for  a  total  estimated  savings  of 
$7  billion.  The  efforts  of  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  resulted  in  estimated 
savings  of  $3  billion  annually. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  thorough, 
comprehensive  examination  of  govern- 
ment processes  contemplated  by  this  bill. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  regulatory  reform  leg- 
islation in  this  and  past  Congresses,  I 
have  advocated  an  agency  by  aigency, 
program  examination  of  our  regulatory 
policies  to  insure  that  they  meet  impor- 
tant public  objectives  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  manner.  I  look  forward  to  co- 
operating with  the  Commission  for  More 
Effective  Government  in  the  discharge  of 
its  important  mission.* 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Pryor  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  a  series  of 
amendments  to  S.  10  that  I  offered  this 
afternoon,  which  were  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEDUCTIBILITY    OF    RESIDENTIAL 
MORTGAGE  INTEREST 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  now 
report  Senate  Resolution  238  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  to  retain  the 
deductibility  from  personal  taxes  of  Interest 
paid  on  residential  mortgages. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tending  business  is  Senate  Resolution 
238. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  say 
at  the  outset  that  this  is  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseni.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  the  resolution.  After 
he  speaks.  I  have  a  short  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  238. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
resolution  is  a  straightforward  one  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  maintain  the  current  deductibility  of 
mortgage  interest  payments  for  individ- 
ual income  tax  purposes.  The  amend- 
ment is  based  on  my  Senate  Resolution 
238  introduced  on  November  3  and  co- 
sponsored  now  by  35  of  my  colleagues. 

The  intent  of  this  resolution  is  clear: 
To  signal  homeowners  and  our  most  de- 
pressed industry  that  housing  and  home- 
ownership  remain  a  national  priority — 
that  Congress  will  not  permit  an  erosion 
of  the  principle  long  established  in  Fed- 
eral law  that  the  deductibility  of  interest 
payments  on  residential  mortgages  is  a 
necessary  component  of  a  tax  system  de- 
signed in  part  to  promote  a  stable 
society. 

Congress  becomes  so  engrossed  in  the 
day-to-day  budget  and  tax  decisions  that 
we  sometimes  fail  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  We  face  staggering  Federal 
deficits  and  a  major  effort  must  be  made 
in  the  months  ahead  to  slash  that  deficit 


in  order  to  free  up  savings  for  productive 
investment  by  the  private  sector. 

Yet,  I  for  one  refuse  to  see  that  done 
on  the  backs  of  American  homeowners  or 
our  most  depressed  industry.  That  would 
be  rubbing  salt  in  an  open  wound.  Worse, 
it  would  be  turning  our  backs  in  mid- 
stream— just  when  the  going  gets 
tough — on  the  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  Invested  in  homes  as  the 
safest  and  surest  way  to  save. 

Congress  after  Congress  has  reaffirmed 
that  our  tax  system  is  designed  to  do 
more  than  raise  revenues.  Thirty-four 
Congresses  have  acknowledged  that  it 
can  and  must  be  used  to  influence  the  de- 
cisions of  our  citizens  for  the  common 
good.  And,  to  my  mind,  promoting  home- 
ownership  and  the  stabilizing  Influence 
it  has  on  local  communities — the  partic- 
ipation it  promotes  in  Government  and 
community  affairs,  for  example— pro- 
vides benefits  to  our  Nation  which  far 
outweigh  any  revenue  loss. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
our  financial  affairs  that  I  must  stand 
here  and  defend  the  deductibility  of 
mortgage  interest.  Yet,  ominous  rum- 
blings from  the  Treasury  Department 
cannot  be  ignored  as  officials  there  cast 
around  for  quicR  fixes  to  our  deficit  prob- 
lem. Repeatedly.  Treasury  officials  have 
hinted  that  a  $5,000  or  $10,000  limit  on 
mortgage  interest  deductibility  is  war- 
ranted. Once  they  established  such  a  cap 
it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  continue  to 
lower  in  stages  until  it  was  finally 
eliminated. 

Those  rumblings  have  created  further 
instability  in  the  housing  industry  and 
virtually  dried  up  interest  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  housing  at  a  time  when  the 
baby  boom  is  entering  its  peak  years  of 
family  formation.  We  must  put  a  stop 
now  to  the  rumors  spreading  throughout 
America  that  Congress  intends  to  punish 
homeowners  who  reacted  to  a  congres- 
sional decision  made  in  1913  that  decent 
and  affordable  housing  should  be  a  na- 
tional priority. 

GREATER  INVESTMENT  NEEDED  IN  HOUSING 

The  "interest  rate  depression"  in  hous- 
ing is  moving  our  Nation  further  away 
than  ever  from  that  goal.  In  recent  years, 
it  has  become  trendy  to  downplay  that 
goal — to  argue,  for  example,  that  invest- 
ment in  manufacturing  is  more  impor- 
tant than  housing.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  dismal  pace  of  domestic 
capital  formation.  Business  investment 
is  far  too  low  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
It  must  be  increased  if  we  are  to  halt  our 
productivity  slide  and  the  stagflation 
which  accompanies  it.  But,  it  should  be 
increased  by  getting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  credit  markets,  not  by 
driving  another  nail  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry's coffin. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  argue  that  our  pace 
of  housing  investment  is  too  high^  that 
it  needs  trimming.  The  facts  shoi*  the 
reverse.  Our  Nation's  rate  and  level  of 
investment  in  housing  lags  well  behind 
most  other  Western  nations.  We  invest 
too  small  a  share  of  our  national  income 
in  housing.  For  example,  residential 
mortgages  in  the  1970's  claimed  a  smaller 
share  of  the  Nation's  credit  than  in  the 
1950's  or  1960's. 

Internationally,  residential  investment 


is  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  vir- 
tually all  other  major  industrial  coun- 
tries. In  the  1970"s.  for  example,  residen- 
tial investment  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
was  lower  here  than  all  other  Western 
industrialized  countries  except  one — 
Great  Britain.  The  averages  for  the 
1970's  in  the  major  Western  nations 
were: 

United  States — 4.44  percent  of  GNP. 

Canada — 5.57  percent. 

Great  Britain — 3.53  percent. 

Germany — 6.39  percent. 

Japan — 7.24  percent. 

Prance — 7.03  percent. 

With  those  facts  in  hand,  arguments 
for  easing  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
housing  rings  hollow.  We  should  be  re- 
storing the  Nation's  housing  investment 
at  least  to  levels  achieved  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  when  the  level  of  family  for- 
mations was  below  today's  level. 

THE    ROUSING   DEPRESSION   GROWS   DEEPER 

Housing  starts  is  the  broadest  indi- 
cator of  economic  health  in  housing. 
With  mortgage  costs  still  hovering  at  17 
percent  and  more,  housing  starts  at  an 
annual  rate  tumbled  over  30  percent  be- 
tween April  and  August  to  a  bare  934.000 
units.  That  was  the  third  lowest  annual 
rate  of  housing  construction  since  World 
War  n  and  the  lowest  rate  in  5  years. 

In  October,  the  depression  grew  even 
deeper.  Annualized  housing  starts  col- 
lapsed still  further  to  the  scant  rate  of 
857,000  units,  the  lowest  level  in  6^2 
years.  New  house  sales  in  September 
were  down  over  55  percent  from  their 
1978  peak,  while  used  housing  sales  were 
down  over  30  percent  from  that  same 
peak.  The  construction  of  new  single- 
family  homes  in  September — perhaps 
the  bellweather  of  our  Nation's  ability 
to  meet  the  demand  for  housing  by 
young  families— was  the  lowest  ever 
recorded.  The  housing  Industry  is  falling 
to  pieces. 

Chairman  Paul  Volcker  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  held  out  no  promise  of 
an  improvement  in  his  address  to  the 
realtors  this  past  weekend.  As  a  result, 
the  housing  industry  faces  a  bleak  future 
of  month  after  month  where  starts  will 
stagnate  below  900.000  units.  For  1981, 
total  housing  starts  will  almost  assur- 
edly rest  below  the  1.16  million  units 
recorded  in  the  1975  depression. 

As  I  noted,  Mr.  President,  only  857.000 
housing  construction  permits  were  issued 
in  August.  That  key  leading  indicator  of 
future  housing  activity  is  off  a  full  36 
percent  since  1980.  In  September,  that 
leading  indicator  slumped  further  to  844.- 
000  units,  a  sharp  44  percent  lower  than 
in  1980.  There  is  simply  no  light  on  the 
horizon  for  our  vital  housing  industry. 

New  families  have  seen  affordable 
housing  all  but  disappear  as  soaring 
mortgage  costs  send  monthly  payments 
through  the  roof.  Only  1  new  family  in 
20  can  now  afford  to  purchase  the  aver- 
age priced  new  home.  Even  if  they  could 
find  a  17-percent  mortgage,  these  fami- 
lies would  have  to  pay  $713  in  principal 
and  interest  monthly  on  a  $50,000  mort- 
gage or  almost  $300  more  than  that  same 
mortgage  would  cost  at  a  10-percent  rate. 
To  carry  that  $50,000  mortgage,  a  young 
couple  earning  the  average  family  income 
would  have  to  fork  over  85  percent  of 
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their  take-home  pay  to  the  mortgage 
holder. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  twice  the  national  average.  In 
reality,  it  is  even  higher  because  tens 
of  thousands  of  carpenters,  electricians, 
and  other  workers  have  simply  given  up 
looking  for  work — they  are  no  longer  even 
counted  among  the  unemployed. 

The  impact  of  the  housing  depression 
on  builders,  realtors,  and  others  is  stag- 
gering. Thousands  of  entrepreneurs  with 
a  lifetime  of  experience,  who  weathered 
the  1973-74  housing  recession  are  facing 
bankruptcy  or  have  already  gone  vmJer. 
Other  industries  dependent  on  the  hous- 
ing market  have  been  cut  down,  as  well, 
by  the  depression. 

The  depression  has  spread  like  a 
chainsaw  through  the  timber  industry, 
for  example,  with  pink  slips  and  red  ink 
flying  everywhere.  The  numbers  are 
staggering.  In  mid-September,  32,000  of 
the  102,000  sawmill  employees  in  the 
western  timber  industry  were  out  of 
work.  By  the  end  of  September,  the 
number  laid  off  had  climbed  to  an  un- 
believable 49,200.  Timber  industry  bank- 
ruptcies and  near  bankruptcies  are  at 
record  levels,  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
relief  ahead. 

The  thrift  industry  serving  housing  is 
in  even  worse  shape.  Fully  two-thirds 
of  our  S.  &  L.'s  are  in  trouble  and  one 
of  the  largest  financial  institution  bank- 
ruptcies in  our  history  was  only  nar- 
rowly averted  last  week  when  the  PDIC 
absorbed  a  $280  million  loss  in  assist- 
ing Metropolitan  Savings  take  over  the 
ailing  Greenwich  Savings  Bank. 

I  could  continue  nith  this  modem 
American  horror  story.  But,  the  point  is 
clear;  housing  is  our  most  depressed  in- 
dustry and  Congress  should  be  peering 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  for  ways  to 
get  it  back  on  its  feet,  not  conjuring  up 
schemes  to  nail  its  coflBn  shut. 

Mr.  President,  I  defer  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguu^hed  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  continuing  interest 
in  this  problem  and  the  housing  problem 
generally.  Mr.  President,  I  support  Sen- 
ate Resolution  238  which  would  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  present 
home  mortgage  interest  deduction  be  re- 
tained. This  resolution  was  unanimously 
reported  out  of  the  Finance  Committee 
last  Wednesday.  I  do  not  know  of  a  sin- 
gle member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
who  has  advocated  any  cutback  of  the 
home  mortgage  interest  reduction. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  greater 
detail  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
homebuilding  industry  is  in  an  extreme- 
ly depressed  state.  It  was  recently  an- 
nounced that  new  housing  starts  had 
fallen  to  857,000  units  in  October,  the 
lowest  level  since  October  1966.  That 
housing  start  level  is  43.6  percent  lower 
than  the  level  a  year  ago.  Repeal  of  the 
home  mortgage  interest  deduction  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  an  already 
devastated  industry.  For  this  reason,  I 
can  see  some  value  in  reassuring  both 
the  housing  industry,  and  the  millions  of 


Americans  who  look  forward  to  home- 
ownership,  that  the  Senate  has  no  in- 
tention of  advancing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  home  mortgage  interest  deduction. 

I  expect  that  this  resolution  will  pass 
the  Senate  without  opposition.  This  il- 
lustrates the  difficulty  inherent  in  any 
proposal  to  put  an  arbitrary  limit  on  so- 
called  tax  expenditures.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  classifies  the  home 
mortgage  interest  deduction  as  a  "tax 
expenditure"  and  estimates  that  it  in- 
volves a  revenue  loss  of  nearly  $25.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  and  that  figure 
will  grow  to  about  $56.5  billion  by  1986. 

The  revenue  loss  from  this  one  tax 
expenditure  represents  about  10  per- 
cent of  total  tax  expenditiu-es  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  about  12  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Thus,  by  adopting  this  one  resolution  we 
are  saying  that  any  restrictions  on  tax 
expenditures  will  have  to  come  from  the 
other  90  percent  of  what  CBO  classifies 
as  tax  expenditures. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  that  we  did  not  intend  to 
tax  social  security  benefits.  This  action 
eliminated  about  $13.8  billion  of  tax  ex- 
penditures from  consideration  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  or  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  for  that  year.  Thus,  that 
leaves  only  about  85  percent  to  cut.  And 
very  recently  the  Senate  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  the  Senate  does  not  intend 
to  eliminate  any  energy  tax  credits  from 
the  law.  Thus,  it  is  easier  to  talk  about 
tax  expenditure  control  than  to  accom- 
plish it. 

I  suggest  that  because  I  support  this 
resolution.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  or 
our  own  Budget  Committee,  who  are 
looking  around  for  ways  to  cap  the  so- 
called  tax  expenditures.  I  would  be  in- 
terested to  see  how  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion today. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  when  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  res- 
olution, it  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
vote  will  follow  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  S.  10. 

OPPOSING    ELIMINATION    OP    ROME    MORTGAGE 
DEDUCTIBILITY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  out  in  favor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 238,  the  resolution  sponsored 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BENTSEN),  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  no  changes  shall  be 


made  in  current  tax  laws  concerning  the 
deductibility  of  home  mortgage  interest 
payments.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  foresight  and  leadership 
in  this  matter  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  prime  cosponsor  of  this  important 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  and  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
current  tax  laws  on  interest  deductibil- 
ity for  home  mortgages.  Any  such  pro- 
posal would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  housing  industry  and  on  millions 
of  Americans  who  dream  of  one  day 
owning  their  own  homes. 

This  ill-conceived  and  dangerous  pro- 
posal is  making  its  presence  known  by 
rather  ominous  rumblings  witliin  the 
walls  of  this  Chamber  and  from  within 
the  White  House. 

With  mortgage  interest  rates  at  17 
percent  and  rising,  fewer  than  5  percent 
of  the  potential  homebuying  market  in 
this  country  can  afford  to  purchase  a 
home  today.  This  is  threatening  the 
average  citizen's  chances  of  ever  fulfill- 
ing the  American  dream — especially 
those  millions  of  young  people  who  are 
just  entering  the  work  force  and  are  be- 
ginning their  famUies. 

Throughout  our  history  owning  one's 
own  home — a  decent  place  to  live  and 
raise  a  family — has  been  a  cherished 
part  of  the  American  dream.  Tragically, 
for  millions  of  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try today,  that  dream  of  homeownership 
has  turned  into  a  nightmare. 

Mr.  President,  the  extremely  wealthy 
will  always  be  able  to  purchase  their  own 
homes.  Any  proposal  to  eliminate  the  tax 
deductibility  of  home  mortgage  interest 
payments  will  severely  punish  the  aver- 
age middle- income  American  who  needs 
the  tax  break  owning  a  home  offers  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  purchase  his  or  her  own 
house. 

Mortgage  interest  deductibility  is  the 
only  real  tax  break  available  to  the  aver- 
age middle-income  American.  This  pro- 
posal would  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  average  American  citizen  who  has 
scrimped  and  saved  to  come  up  with  a 
down  payment  and  who  is  not  struggling 
to  meet  monthly  payments  swollen  by 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 

If  the  tax  break  for  homeownership 
was  eliminated,  millions  of  Americans 
now  purchasing  homes  would  not  be  able 
to  survive  financially  and  those  who 
want  to  buy  a  home  would  never  be  able 
to  fulfill  their  dreams. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  deepest  and  most  prolonged  housing 
slump  since  the  1940's.  Unemployment 
among  construction  workers  and  others 
involved  in  homebuilding  is  now  at  17 
percent— twice  the  national  unemploy- 
ment average.  Any  proposal  that  would 
eliminate  this  crucial  tax  deduction 
would  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  important 
housing  industry. 

The  tax  break  for  homeownership  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  Federal  tax 
policy — and  represents  a  longstanding 
national  commitment  to  homeownership 
for  nearly  70  years.  This  is  a  commit- 
ment to  the  average  middle-income 
American  that  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  Sen- 
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ate  Resolution  238  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  important  resolu- 
tion. .^     . 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  my  strongest  possible  support  to  the 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Bentsen 
concerning  the  deductibility  of  mortgage 
interest.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  his 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  238,  I  am 
absolutely  committed  to  this  effort. 
Home  mortgage  interest  is  the  wrong 
place  to  look  for  what  we  arfe  calltog 
"revenue  enhancements."  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  close  tax 
loopholes  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
But  to  cancel  out  the  last  hope  that  most 
homebuyers — and  many  current  home- 
owners—have to  buy  or  keep  their  homes 
is  a  misbegotten,  destructive  idea. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  at  this  situa- 
tion from  the  viewpoint  of  the  housing 
industry,  the  concept  of  private  property, 
and  the  good  of  the  individual  American 

family. 

A  quick  look  at  the  statistics  in  the 
housing  industry  shows  how  damaging 
high  interest  rates  have  been.  Measured 
in  monthly  transactions  of  single-family 
homes,  the  trend  is  dismally  clear.  In 
1979.  which  was  an  average  year,  month- 
ly real  estate  transactions  occurred  at  a 
rate  of  400,000  per  month.  In  1980,  the 
first  year  of  the  current  high  interest 
rate  policies,  the  rate  dropped  to  310,000 
per  month.  The  estimate  for  1981  has 
fallen  to  265,000  per  month;  and  the 
projection  for  1982  is  165,000  per  month; 
thus,  by  the  end  of  1982  there  will  be 
more  than  4  million  families  ready  to  en- 
ter the  market,  a  surge  in  demand  that 
could  send  the  inflationary  spiral  back 
through  the  roof,  so  to  speak.  If  we  allow 
taxation  on  mortgage  interest,  this  pent- 
up  housing  demand  will  simply  wreck 
our  housing  industry. 

And  I  might  add  that  unemployment 
in  residential  construction  has  hit  18 
percent,  more  than  double  the  national 
average  for  all  industries.  The  drain  on 
the  budget  from  unemployment  is  well 
known:  For  every  increase  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  national  unemployment  rate, 
there  is  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  some 
S30  billion.  And  if  the  key  housing-cycle 
industries  continue  to  inflate  overall  un- 
employment statistics,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  bring  the  deficit  under  control. 

Another  key  aspect  of  this  debate  in- 
volves the  concept  of  private  property. 
Mortgage  interest  has  been  exempt  from 
taxation  since  the  beginning  of  Federal 
taxes  in  this  country.  That  policy  is  a 
reflection  of  our  national  commitment 
to  individual  homeownership.  That  is 
why  homeownership  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  American  dream.  But  a 
dangerous  trend  has  already  begun 
where  only  the  very  wealthy  can  afford 
their  own  homes.  This  trend  which 
would  only  be  accelerated  if  we  permit 
mortgage  interest  to  be  taxed. 

Finally,  and  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
debate,  is  the  individual  American  fam- 
ily. Many  young  people  just  starting  out 
have  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  ef- 
fort to  get  a  downpayment  together — to 
save  enough  by  doing  without  a  lot  of 
comforts  in  order  to  hang  onto  their 


homes.  Middle-income  families  who  have 
older  children,  with  all  the  expenses  of 
food,  clothing,  and  education  that  this 
involves,  are  barely  able  in  many  cases 
to  meet  monthly  payments. 

The  rise  in  interest  rates  Irns  created 
a  whole  new  world  of  complicated  fi- 
nancing mechanisms  for  these  and  other 
homebuyers,  and  most  of  these  plans  re- 
quire a  substantial  amount  of  fiscal  risk 
and  not  a  little  financial  brinkmanship. 

For  example,  a  family  with  a  combined 
inccwne  of  between  $35,000  and  $45,000, 
paying  the  average  17  percent  on  a  mort- 
gage of  $75,000 — and  that  is  low  in  most 
of  today's  markets— would  pay  an  addi- 
tional $456  per  month  in  taxes  if  they 
could  not  deduct  mortgage  interest.  Tak- 
ing even  the  lowest-income  group  in  the 
homeowning  public,  the  lowest  possible 
interest  rate,  15  percent,  with  an  un- 
imaginably low  mortgage  of  $50,000,  it 
still  comes  to  an  extra  $156  per  month  in 
Federal  taxes  if  mortgage  interest  is  not 
tax-exempt. 

To  throw  an  additional  tax  burden  on 
these  people  is  out  of  the  question.  They 
do  not  have  the  money.  A  great  many 
would  lose  their  homes,  and  far  more 
would  lose  hope  of  ever  buying  one.  Is 
that  what  we  want  to  be  doing  with  our 
Tax  Code?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  support  every  constructive  means 
available  to  reduce  unnecessary  strains 
on  our  economy.  That  has  meant  voting 
for  some  very  painful  budget  cuts  in  re- 
cent months,  but  I  have  felt  they  were 
necessary  for  the  overall  health  of  the 
economy.  We  have  to  reduce  the  deficit 
where  possible.  But  we  will  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  massive  housing  crisis  if  we 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  American  homeowners. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  this  area.  I 
am  fully  behind  him  in  this  vital  effort, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


SMALL    BUSINESS    INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  881, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  881)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Aot  to  sirengthen  tbe  role  of  the  small. 
Innovative  firms  In  federally-funded  research 
and  development,  and  to  utUlze  Federal 
research  and  development  as  a  base  for  tech- 
nological Innovation  to  meet  agency  needs 
and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and  strength 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981". 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  technological  Innovation  creates  Jobs. 
Increases  productivity,  competition,  and 
economic  growth,  and  Is  a  valuable  counter- 
force  to  Inflation  and  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit:  and 


(2)  while  small  business  is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the 
Nation,  the  vast  majority  of  federally  funded 
research  and  development  Is  conducted  by 
large  businesses,  universities,  and  Oovem- 
ment  laboratories. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

( 1 )  stimulate  technological  innovation: 

(2)  increase  the  use  of  small  businesses 
to  meet  Federal  research  and  development 
needs;  and 

(3)  increase  private  sector  commercializa- 
tion of  innovations  derived  from  Federal 
research  and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (IS  use.  638)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  OS  (g)  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  It  Is  hereby  empowered — 

"(1)  to  assist  small  business  concerns  to 
obtain  Government  contracts  for  res«axcb 
and  development; 

"(2)  to  assist  small  business  concerns  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  research  and  develop- 
ment performed  by  Government  contracts  or 
at  Government  expense: 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  section: 

"(4)  to  develop  vaA  maintain  an  informa- 
tion program  and  source  file,  including  uti- 
lizing a  procurement  automated  source  sys- 
tem, to  provide  small  business  concerns  with 
Information  about,  and  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search programs  and  to  share  the  Infoi^na- 
tlon  with  Government  agencies  participat- 
ing In  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
programs: 

"(5)  to  coordinate  with  agencies  required 
to  establish  an  SHIR  program  on  the  release 
of  their  SBIR  solicitations  and  to  compile 
and  make  pubUcly  available  a  release  sched- 
ule of  all  forthconUng  agency  SBIR  solicita- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  small  business  op- 
portunities to  respond  to  such  solicitations; 
and  , 

"(6)  to  Independently  review  agencies 
annual  reports  on  SBIR  program  Implemen- 
tation and  report  not  less  than  annually  to 
the  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Its  review  of  agencies'  reports  and  actions 
taken  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  Administration  may  deem  appro- 
priate. ^.  w  ».  ^ 
•(c)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  which  had 
total  obligations  for  research  or  research  and 
development  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  In  fis- 
cal year  1980  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
based  upon  the  most  recent  actual  Federal 
obligations  for  total  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Federal  Funds  for  Research 
and  Development  Series,  shall — 

"(A)  unUaterally  establish  a  percentage 
goal  for  funding  agreements  In  excess  of 
$10  000  for  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment with  small  business  «>'»ce'-nf  J°r  *?]* 
next  fiscal  year.  The  goal  established  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
percentage  of  the  ^^^^'^ J*^'^\^ Jl' 
Search  and  development  budget  Io'«>e  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  which  was  expended  under 
funding  agreements  with  small  business  oon- 
c^^TnTuch  fiscal  year.  Obligations  In- 
curred pursuant  to  an  SBIR  program  as  pro- 
vhT for  in  subparagraph  (B)  sh»ll  not  be 
counted  as  meeting  any  portion  of  the  goeJs 
e>:tabllshed  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph, 
"(Bl  establish  an  SBIR  proi?rain  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d>  If  1  ^\^^^^°[ 
the  amount  available  for  obHeatlon  bv  the 
Egencv  for  research  or  research  »nd  devel- 
opment for  the  fiscal  year  to  question,  after 
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appllcatloa  of  the  {onnula  contained  In  par- 
agraph (2).  equals  or  exceeds  (3.000.000:  and 

••(C)  report  annually  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  to  the  Administration  on  actions  taken 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  the  Individual  number 
of  research  and  research  and  development 
grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  agreements 
In  excess  of  $10,000,  the  total  dollar  value 
of  all  such  awards,  an  Identification  of  SBIR 
awards,  and  a  comparison  of  the  number  and 
total  amount  of  all  such  awards  with  awards 
for  research  or  research  and  development  to 
other  than  small  business  concerns. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  (3), 
the  amount  available  for  obligation  for  re- 
Fearch  or  research  and  development  shall  be 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  total  amount 
available  for  obligation  for  research  or  re- 
search and  development  in  the  year  for  which 
the  amount  to  be  made  available  is  being 
determined  by  a  percentage  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  actual  expenditures  by  the  agency 
for  research  or  research  and  development  con- 
ducted by  non-profit  and  for-profit  entitles 
outside  the  Federal  Government  or  conduct- 
ed in  or  funded  through  Government-owned, 
contractor-operated  facilities  for  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able by  the  total  expenditures  for  research 
or  research  and  development  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

■■(d)  Each  Federal  agency  required  to  es- 
tablish an  SBIR  program  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  (B)  shall — 

"(1)  make  available  for  such  program  and 
for  no  other  purpose — 

■'(A)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  in  the  first  year  of  Its  SBIR 
program: 

"(B)  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  in  the  second  fiscal  year  of  its 
SBTR  program:  and 

■■(C)  not  less  than  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  in  the 
third  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  of  its 
SBIR  program,  except  that  notwithstanding 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  any  Federal 
agency  which  is  required  to  establish  an 
SBIR  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1) 
(B)  and  which  had  total  obligations  for  re- 
search or  research  and  development  of  $2,000,- 
000.000  or  less  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
shall  make  available  for  such  SBIR  program 
and  for  no  other  purpose  not  less  than  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  ( 1)  (B)  In  the  first  and  every  subsequent 
fiscal  year  of  its  SBIR  program: 

"(2)  determine  appropriate  topics  to  be 
Included  In  Its  SBIR  program  so.Ilcltatlons: 

"(3)  Issue  and  make  publicly  available  Its 
SBIR  program  solicitations  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  coordinated  with  the  Admin- 
istration and  other  agencies  required  to  es- 
tablish an  SBIR  program  so  as  to  maximize 
small  business  opportunities  to  participate 
In  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
programs: 

"(4)  receive  and  evaluate  proposals  result- 
ing from  SBIR  solicitations: 

"(5)  select  recipients  of  Us  SBIR  funding 
agreements: 

"(6)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basts  of  progress 
toward,  or  completion  of,  funding  agreement 
reoulrements:  and 

"(7)  after  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  by  rule  estab- 
lish uniform  procedures  which  fully  Imple- 
ment the  policy  directives  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection   (e). 

Any  funding  agreements  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  for  research  or  research  and 
development  which  result  from  selections 
^K.f,''  ^  pursuant  to  an  SBIR  solicitation 
Shall  not  be  counted  as  meeting  any  portion 
Of  the  requirements  of  paragraph   (1) 


"(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs  Division  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  aind  the  Adminis- 
tration, within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981, 
shall  Issue  policy  directives  for  the  general 
conduct  of  SBIR  programs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Such  directives  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

'■(1)  a  uniform  agency  SBIR  solicitation 
format; 

■'(2)  receipt  and  review  of  proposals; 

■■(3)  a  funding  process  which  Includes — 

"(A)   outside  peer  review  as  appropriate; 

■■(B)  protection  of  small  business  interests 
regarding  data  generated  In  the  performance 
of  funding  agreements: 

■■(C)  transfer  of  title  to  property  provided 
by  the  agency  to  the  small  business  concern 
where  such  transfer  would  be  more  cost  effi- 
cient than  recovery  of  the  property  by  the 
agency: 

■■(D)  cost  principles:  and 

•■(E)  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR  fund- 
ing agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress  to- 
ward or  completion  of  the  funding  agreement 
requirements; 

"(4)  a  format  for  establishing  goails  for 
funding  agreements  In  excess  of  (10,000  for 
research  or  research  and  development  with 
snuill  business  concerns; 

••(5)  a  format  for  agency  annual  reports; 
and 

"(6)  timely  submission  of  agency  annual 
reports  to  the. Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  to  the  Admin- 
istration. 

In  developing  the  policy  directives,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  seek  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Grants  and  Cooperative  Agreements  Act  of 
1977,  and  the  formation  of  a  single,  simpli- 
fied, uniform  procurement  regulation  pur- 
suant to  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  and  Public  Law  95-507. 

■■(f)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  and  Research,  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  other  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act  of  1981 — 

■■(1)  independently  survey  and  moni- 
tor all  phases  of  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  SBIR  programs  within  agencies 
required  to  establish  an  SBIR  program.  In- 
cluding compliance  with  the  expenditure  of 
funds  according  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (d) ;  and 

■■(2)  report  not  less  than  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  all  phases  of  the  implemen- 
tation and  operation  of  SBIR  programs  with- 
in agencies  required  to  establish  an  SBIR 
program,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Director  may  deem  appro- 
priate.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

■'(J)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

■■(1)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  105 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  military 
department  as  defined  in  section  102  of  such 
title: 

"(2)  the  term  'funding  agreement'  means  a 
contract,  grant,  or  coopertalve  agreement 
entered  into  between  a  Federal  agency  and  a 
small  business  concern  for  the  performance 
of  experimental,  developmental,  or  research 
work  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 


"(3)  the  term  ■Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program'  or  'SBIR'  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  portion  of  a  Federal 
agency's  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  is  reserved  for  award  to  small 
business  concerns  through  a  uniform  process 
having — 

"(A)  a  first  phase  for  determining,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical  merit 
and  feasibility  of  Ideas  submitted  pursuant 
to  SBIR  program  solicitations: 

■■(B)  a  second  phase  to  further  develop  the 
proposed  idea  to  meet  the  particular  pro- 
gram needs,  the  awarding  of  which  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  scientific  and 
technical  merit  and  feasibility  evidenced  by 
the  first  phase  and.  where  two  or  more  pro- 
posa:s  are  evaluated  as  being  of  approxi- 
mately equal  scientific  and  technical  merit 
and  feasibility,  special  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  those  proposals  that  have  demon- 
strated third  phase,  non-Federal  capital 
commitments:  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  a  third  phase 
where  non-Federal  capital  pursues  commer- 
cial applications  of  the  research  or  research 
and  development  and  which  may  also  Involve 
follow-on  production  contracts  with  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  products  or  processes  in- 
tended for  use  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, except  that  nothing  in  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  deemed  to  restrict,  or  other- 
wise limit,  competition  for  such  follow-on 
contracts:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'research'  or  'research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  is — 

"(A)  a  systematic,  intensive  study  directed 
toward  greater  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  subject  studied: 

"(B)  a  systematic  study  directed  specifi- 
cally toward  applying  new  knowledge  to  meet 
a  recognized  need:  or 

"(C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowledge 
toward  the  production  of  useful  materials, 
devices,  and  systems  or  methods,  including 
design,  development,  and  Improvement  of 
prototypes  and  new  processes  to  meet  specific 
requirements.". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  •what  Is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  881. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limit  on  this  bill.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  request  the  Chair  to 
state  what  that  limit  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  hour  on  the  bill.  In  addition, 
there  are  specific  orders  for  amend- 
ments :  1  hour  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Chiles;  1  hour  each  on  two  amendments 
by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  In  addition, 
there  is  1  hour  on  any  other  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  and  a  half  hour  on 
amendments  in  the  second  degree. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  very  able  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Rudman,  for  his  skillful  handling 
of  S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act  of  1981. 

Senator  Rudman  and  I  introduced  this 
legislation  on  April  7  of  this  year.  Since 
that  time,  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  held  5  days  of  hearings,  redrafted 
the  bill,  and  favorably  reported  it  to  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  0.  The  legisla- 
tion now  has  85  cosponsors. 

It  would  not  be  on  the  floor  today  were 
it  not  for  the  perseverance  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Rudman, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  expertise  he 
brought  to  the  language  of  the  bill.  All  in 
all,  when  this  bill  is  passed  by  both 
Houses  and  signed  by  the  President, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  will  happen,  full  credit 
should  go  to  Warren  Rudman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

This  bill,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
Washington  Star  as  "one  of  the  most 
ingenious  bills  of  the  97th  Congress,"  is 
long  overdue.  Studies  have  shown  again 
and  again  that  small  businesses  are  our 
Nation's  most  efficient  and  fertile  source 
of  innovations.  Small  innovative  firms 
also  have  been  shown  to  have  a  faster 
growth  rate,  to  create  jobs  more  rapidly, 
and  to  contribute  substantially  more  to 
the  U.S.  economy  in  terms  of  taxes  paid 
and  export  sales. 

A  1977  study  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  found  that  from  1953 
to  1973  almost  half  of  all  major  U.S.  in- 
novations came  from  firms  with  less  than 
1.000  employees.  Similarly,  a  National 
Science  Foundation  survey  found  that 
small  firms  produced  24  times  as  many 
innovations  per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as  large 
firms  and  4  times  as  many  as  medium- 
sized  firms. 

Yet  despite  these  economic  benefits, 
small  firms  receive  only  3.5  to  4  percent 
of  the  Federal  R.  &  D.  dollar.  The  vast 
majority  of  Federal  research  money  goes 
to  a  few  large  firms.  This  despite  all  the 
evidence  showing  that  small  businesses 
perform  R.  &  D.  more  effectively  and 
cheaply.  This  underutilization  of  small 
businesses  in  Federal  research  is  shame- 
ful. 

It  is  time  this  Nation  paid  more  at- 
tention to  its  own  studies.  We  all  know 
that  the  slowdown  in  innovation  in  this 
country  is  dulling  our  competitive  edge 
in  the  world  market.  Since  small  busi- 
nesses are  best  at  developing  new  tech- 
nologies, we  had  better  start  using  them. 
S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act,  will  help  us  to  begin.  Under 
this  Act,  certain  Federal  agencies  will 
be  required  to  establish  a  small  business 
innovation  research  (SBIR)  program 
modeled  after  that  of  the  highly  success- 
ful National  Science  Foundation. 
These   programs   will   be   fimded  by 

agencies  setting  aside,  after  the  third  of 

the  program,  1  percent  of  their  rejearch 
and  development  budgets  for  this  pur- 
pose. In-house  research  is  exempt  from 
the  budget  base  up  on  which  this  1  per- 
cent is  drawn.  The  legislation  encour- 


ages agencies  to  spend  this  1  percent  in 
addition  to  the  R.  <c  D.  money  they  now 
give  to  small  businesses. 

Small  firms  will  be  invited,  by  the  is- 
suance of  program  solicitations,  to  sub- 
mit research  proposals  to  an  agency  con- 
cerning topics  selected  by  each  qualifying 
agency  in  accordance  with  its  own  R  &  D. 
objectives.  Proposals  that  show  the  most 
merit  and  feasibility  will  be  funded  in 
the  range  of  $30,000  to  $50,000  for  the 
initial  development. 

Second-tier  financing  ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  may  be  provided  for 
further  research  on  phase  1  proposals 
that  appear  the  most  promising. 

In  determining  who  will  receive  phase 
n  funding,  agencies  will  give  special 
consideration  to  those  proposals  that 
have  attracted  private  sector  funding 
commitments  to  pursue  commercial  ap- 
plications of  the  research.  This  special 
consideration  serves  as  a  built-in  incen- 
tive for  participants  in  the  program  to 
seek  ways  to  build  upon  the  Federal  re- 
search, thus  fulfilling  one  of  the  bill's 
primary  objectives. 

The  potential  benefits  of  using  small 
innovative  businesses  m  this  way  are 
many.  The  Federal  Government  will  have 
its  R.  &  D.  objectives  met.  Private  in- 
vestors will  be  served  by  the  opportunity 
to  invest  in  the  resulting  technologies. 
Manufacturers  will  receive  follow-on 
government  contracts.  Consumers  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  new  products.  And 
most  importantly,  the  increase  in  new 
technologies  will  stimulate  our  Nation's 
sagging  productivity. 

Small  businesses  have  proven  their 
ability  to  innovate.  It  therefore  makes 
infinite  good  sense  to  increase  their 
participation  in  Federal  research  pro- 
grams. It  is  good  business  to  use  the  most 
effective  resource  to  actiieve  results,  and 
it  is  time  the  Federal  Government  started 
acting  more  like  a  business  and  use  its 
limited  R.  &  D.  funds  in  a  way  that  guar- 
antees the  maximum  benefits. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  provides  such  a  way. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  these  days 
about  the  alleged  benefits  of  trickle 
down. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  benefits 
can  also  percolate  up. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desire? 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Fifteen  minutes. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
15   minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
new  Member  of  this  tody,  the  intricacies 
and  difficulties  of  steering  legislation 
from  conception  through  hearings 
through  reporting  to  the  fioor  and. 
finally,  being  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
is  no  easy  task.  I  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate to  serve  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  chaired  by  my  good  friend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  Senator 
WEICKER  has  given  us  guidance  and 
counsel  and  has  helped  mightily  in  steer- 
ing this  bill  to  where  it  now  comes  before 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  consideration.  I  am 
in  his  deep  debt  and  thank  him  publicly 
for  that  help. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  honor  today  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  86  cosponsors  of 
S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 


Research  Act  of  1981.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  today  for  consid- 
eratiCHi  is  testimony  to  the  hard  work 
and  active  support  of  many  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  In  particular,  I  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KENNEDY)  for  the  foundation  work  he 
did  during  the  96th  Congress.  And.  al- 
though I  was  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
particular  measure  along  with  seven 
other  members  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  it  is  not  merely  a  small  busi- 
ness measure  that  we  address  today.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this :  S.  881  is 
not  a  small  business  relief  bill. 

Rather,  it  is  designed  to  address  a 
specific  problem  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  The  problem  simply  stated  Is 
that  of  the  present  decline  of  the  United 
States  from  its  traditional  position  of 
preeminence  in  the  field  of  technology 
advancement. 

The  issue  of  technological  advance- 
ment is  one  which  plays  an  underlying 
role  in  the  ability  of  this  nation  to  main- 
tain its  national  security,  achieve  energy 
independence,  increase  productivity  and 
employment,  and  preserve  the  quality  of 
life  we  all  enjoy. 

The  important  role  for  small  business 
in  this  area  has  long  been  recognized. 
In  1978  an  OMB  study  noted  that  "our 
country  will  lose  significant  high-tech- 
nology capabilities  absent  a  concerted 
effort  to  increase  small  business  research 
and  development  contract  awards  by  the 
Government." 

This  statement  was  merely  a  recogni- 
tion of  conclusions  of  numerous  studies 
that  have  identified  small  businesses 
as  the  most  efficient  and  productive  users 
of  research  and  development  dollars.  At 
the  same  time,  those  of  us  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  problem  had  to  recognize 
another  truth:  Small  businesses  face 
significant  difficulty  in  obtaining  Federal 
research  and  development  contracts. 
Numerous  studies,  including  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Commerce  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Industrial  Inno- 
vation, have  recognized  that  "the  bur- 
den of  Government  upon  small  innova- 
tors is  disproportionately  large  and  often 
overwhelming.  Government  policies  and 
regulations  that  treat  large  and  small 
firms  equally  are,  in  fact,  discriminatory 
against  small  firms." 

Faced  with  the  above  facts,  we  looked 
for  a  mechanism  which  would  achieve  a 
bridge  between  the  small  business  com- 
munity ana  the  huge  bureaucracy  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Fortunately, 
the  national  science  foundation  small 
business  research  program  appeared  to 
be  a  suitable  model  to  build  upon  for  ap- 
plication to  all  major  Federal  agencies 
conducting  research  and  development 
programs. 

That  program,  started  in  1976.  has 
been  a  tremendous  Government  success 
story.  Federal  R.  &  D.  objectives  have 
been  addressed  by  small  firms  pursuant 
to  a  simplified  grant  proposal  process 
which  emphasized  the  commercial  adapt- 
ability of  the  proposal. 

The  national  science  foundation  pro- 
gram, providing  a  two-phase  approach  to 
Government  financing  of  R.  &  D.  pro- 
posals, has  attracted  $23  million  in  pri- 
vate capital  for  its  1977  phase  n  award 
winners  alone.  This  represents  a  return 
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of  more  than  4>/2  times  the  Government 
Investment  for  that  year.  The  obvious 
benefits  In  both  productivity  and  job 
creation  cannot  be  overstated. 

This  type  of  success,  all  too  rare  in 
Government  programs,  should  not  be  a 
surprise  to  those  familiar  with  the 
studies  detailing  the  vitality  and  per- 
formance records  of  small  businesses.  A 
study  done  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  in  1977  concluded 
that: 

Small  nrms  have  compiled  a  striking  rec- 
ord of  Innovation  In  the  private  sector.  Firms 
with  less  than  1.000  employees  accounted  for 
almost  one-half  of  major  U.S.  Innovations 
during  the  period  1953-1973. 

In  a  1979  study  done  by  David  L. 
Birch  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, we  learn  that  small  concerns 
with  20  or  fewer  employees  created  66 
percent  of  all  net  new  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  between  1969  and  1976.  In 
addition.  80  percent  of  those  new  jobs 
came  from  businesses  less  than  5  years 
old. 

The  same  study  showed  that  87  per- 
cent of  all  net  new  jobs  were  created  by 
firms  with  500  or  fewer  employees.  While 
the  study  was  based  on  5.6  million  busi- 
nesses. Mr.  Birch  found  that  the  small, 
high-technology  based  firm  was  the 
most  proficient  creator  of  new  jobs.  A 
similar  study  done  by  the  Canadian  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businesses  sup- 
ported Mr.  Birch's  findings,  concluding 
that  72  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  Canada 
between  1969  and  1977  were  created  by 
businesses  with  20  or  less  employees. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  the  shrinking 
tax  base  is  also  specifically  addressed  by 
S.  881.  To  the  extent  that  the  program 
is  successful,  and  I  am  confident  it  will 
be,  we  can  look  forward  to  results  that 
were  suggested  in  a  1975  MIT  study  of 
16  highly  successful  companies  for  the 
period  1969  to  1974.  Among  other  things, 
the  study  compared  seven  mature  com- 
panies with  five  younger,  innovative 
companies  and  concluded  that  the  inno- 
vative companies  provided  nearly  $2.3 
billion  of  income  tax  revenues  for  the 
period  compared  to  $1.5  billion  for  the 
mature  companies.  Tliis  difference  of  34 
percent  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  present 
economic  climate. 

The  conclusions  cited  above  were  well 
supported  by  witnesses  at  the  five  sub- 
committee hearings  that  were  held  on 
S.  881.  Representatives  from  the  aca- 
demic community,  the  small  business 
community,  and  even  the  big  business 
community  all  were  vocal  in  their  sup- 
port for  the  concept  embodied  in  S.  881. 

A  representative  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  an  organization  of 
over  5.000  members,  including  over  50 
percent  of  the  living  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
worked  diligently  to  insure  the  success 
of  S.  ti8l. 

The  testimony  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Federation  underscored  its  conclu- 
sion that  agency  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  could  be  addressed  far  more 
cost  effectively  through  an  SBIR-t.\-pe 
program,  without  in  anyway  jeopardiz- 
ing any  of  the  more  traditional  forms  of 
research  and  development  programs. 

The  Federation's  concluding  statement 
was  that  the  Federal  Government  could 


do  more  rather  than  less  research  as  a 
result  of  this  program.  In  a  year  when 
we  have  all  been  called  upon  to  cut  Fed- 
eral support  of  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams, this  is  indeed  an  important  con- 
sideration. 

In  this  vein,  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  bill  specifically  states  that 
the  establishment  of  the  program  will 
not  result  in  any  increased  appropriation 
requests  by  the  agencies  involved. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  has 
estimated  that,  based  on  fiscal  year  1982 
R.  &  D.  budgets  projected  through  1986, 
the  set-asides  required  for  this  program 
would  total  $75  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  growing  to  $415  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  Senators  should  note  section 
5  of  the  bill  which  specifies  that  the 
legislation  does  not  authorize  any 
appropriations. 

The  committee  intends  that  the  cost 
of  implementing  the  legislation  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  affected  agencies.  This 
legislation  is  not  intended  to  "drive  up" 
agency  budget  requests  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate this  program  as  well  as  other 
ongoing  R.  &  D.  programs. 

One  of  the  specific  questions  that  I 
had  for  many  witnesses  concerned  the 
general  standard  of  excellence  in  grant 
proposals  in  research  and  development 
projects  and  whether  or  not  the  same 
could  be  maintained  in  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram. From  our  study  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  program,  we  were 
convinced  that  it  could,  but  I  hoped  to 
find  corroboration  from  the  private 
sector. 

Dr.  Ann  Eskerson,  director  of  the 
Bentley  College  Small  Business  Re- 
sources Center  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  told 
the  subcommittee  that: 

There  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
standard  (of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion SBIR  proposals)  has  been  lowrer"  than 
those  received  from  other  sources.  She  went 
on  to  say  that  In  her  review  of  the  program, 
she  found  that  the  standard  Is  "comparable. 
if  not  superior  In  many  cases  to  that  which 
Is  being  received  from  the  more  traditional 
sources  applying  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Of  particular,  interest  to  the  subcom- 
mittee was  the  fact  that  a  Fortune  500 
company  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
something  that  one  might  have  consid- 
ered unlikely  at  the  outset,  given  the 
major  control  exercised  by  large  busi- 
nesses on  Federal  procurement  pro- 
grams. Mr.  John  Tillinghast,  senior  vice 
president  for  Technology  at  Wheela- 
brator-Frye,  Inc.,  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  his  company  stood  to  gain  by 
the  legislation  since  competition  was  the 
key  to  stimulating  innovation  through- 
out the  economy.  He  concluded  that: 

|I|n  the  smaller  Arms,  unlike  the  larger 
corporations  .  .  .  each  step  does  not  have 
to  be  justified  In  terms  of  potential  market 
share  or  gross  operating  margins  or  some 
other  financial   criteria! 

He  asked  the  following  questlcxi: 

|H|ow  can  a  financial  control  system 
evaluate  market  share  when  new  technology 
is  creating  a  wholly  new  market  that  does 
not  yet  exist? 

He  summarized  as  follows: 

[A|s  part  of  the  unstructured  nature  of 
the  smaller  firms.  I  believe  that  Innovation 
occurs  from  creative  filghts  of  Intellectual 


Invention.  Innovation  does  not  come  by  the 
formula  approach  so  endemic  to  larger 
firms. 

Two  other  major  companies.  Control 
Data  Corp.  and  Delorean  Motor  Co.,  also 
testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  subcommittee  also  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  NASA,  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
agencies  for  many  of  their  constructive 
criticisms  of  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  agencies'  sugges- 
tions have  been  incorporated  in  the  text 
as  it  appears  before  the  Senate  today. 

To  the  extent  that  the  agencies  dif- 
fered with  our  bill,  it  was  a  difference  of 
degree  and  not  of  goal  orientation.  The 
Department  of  Defense  testified  as 
follows : 

We  wholeheartedly  support  the  objectives 
of  S.  881  to  require  agencies  to  establish  a 
small  business  innovation  research  program, 
as  we  believe  this  concept  to  be  the  most 
far-reaching  initiative  to  date  to  bring  small, 
innovative,  high-technology  firms  into  the 
Federal  Government's  procurement  process 
for  research  and  development  products  and 
services. 

The  agency  differences  related  solely 
to  what  they  characterized  as  flexibility 
problems  connected  with  mandatory  al- 
locations. While  such  an  argument  may 
be  justified  on  purely  theoretical  grounds 
relating  to  management  control  policies, 
the  argument  does  not  recognize  the 
dual  function  served  by  Government: 

First,  to  administer  the  business  of 
Government  in  the  most  efficient  and 
cD~>t-effective  manner;  and  second,  to 
address  recognized  societal  needs.  Inas- 
much as  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee and  the  studies  cited  above  had  over- 
whelmingly suggested  that  S.  881  would 
address  both  functions  of  Government, 
those  on  the  committee  saw  opportunity 
where  agencies  saw  inflexibility. 

Indeed,  after  reviewing  the  adminis- 
trative changes  that  had  been  made  in 
the  original  text,  the  administration  was 
in  a  position  to  wholeheartedly  support 
S.  881. 

The  President  has  recognized  that  S. 
881  is  the  type  of  cornerstone  that  he 
must  have  as  part  of  his  economic  recov- 
ery package  if  the  same  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  bill  clearly  adds  the  element  of 
revitalizing  the  economy  from  its  grass- 
roots  building   blocks.   The   effect   will 
be  a  surge  upward   rather   than   sole 
reliance  on  the  so-called  "trickle-down" 
theory.  It  is  a  wise  recognition  that  a 
truly   dynamic  economy  must  rely  on 
both  theories.  The  President's  support 
for  this  measure  is  embodied  in  a  letter 
that  he  has  written  to  me  which  I  shall 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Thi   WHrn  House. 
Washington,  October  6.  1981. 
Hon.    Warren   Rudman. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Warren:  1  would  Uke  to  express  my 
support  for  S  881,  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  Act. 

Your  concern  that  small  firms  be  able  to 
participate  equitably  In  Federal  research  and 
development  Is  shared  by  this  Administra- 
tion. In  the  long  run.  all  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  likely  to  benent  from  the  in- 
creased compeUtlon  and  research  Incentives 
your  legislation  would  provide. 
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I  congratulate  you  for  the  leadership  you 
have  shown  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
those  small  businesses  which  are  the  Job- 
producing  lifeblood  of  our  economy. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Small  business  is  tlie  lesiding  innova- 
tive force  in  this  country,  the  leading 
job  creator  in  this  country,  and  the  most 
efficient  tool  with  which  to  address  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  objectives. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  of  1981  will  serve  to  stimulate 
our  productivity,  return  the  United 
States  to  its  position  of  preeminence  In 
the  field  of  technology  advancement,  and 
create  that  most  precious  of  all  commod- 
ities— new,  high-quality  jobs  for  many  of 
the  citizens  whom  we  serve.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  represent  Government  at  its 
best,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  my  name 
associated  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  for  any  bill  to  make  it  through 
Congress  there  must  be  ample  coopera- 
tion between  both  bodies.  I  am  pleased  we 
have  had  such  help  from  the  Honorable 
Berkley  Bedell,  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy Subcommittee  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  Mr.  Bedell  recent- 
ly wrote  an  article  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiVE  THE  Money  to  the  Real  Innovators 
(By  Berkley  Bedell) 

In  our  opinion,  a  renaissance  In  Innova- 
tion in  America  Is  possible,  but  a  basic  sys- 
temic change  must  first  occur  In  govern- 
mental policies  affecting  small  Innovative 
businesses. — P>resldentlal  advisory  committee 
on  industrial  Innovation,  the  final  report 
1979. 

A  key  element  In  the  great  Industrial  suc- 
cess of  this  country  has  been  the  Individ- 
ual— the  entrepreneur,  the  small-business 
man.  But  In  the  past  two  decades  business 
activity  has  steadily  shifted  away  from  Indi- 
viduals toward  large,  centralized  organiza- 
tions. 

For  the  first  time  in  United  States  history, 
the  share  of  the  gross  national  product 
held  by  large  business  has  passed  the  share 
held  by  small  business,  and  the  trend  line 
suggests  that  by  the  year  2000,  large  busi- 
ness will  account  for  almost  SO  percent 
more  of  our  O.N.P.  than  small  business. 

The  statistics  confirm  the  vital  role  of  the 
smaller  enterprise  In  the  economy.  Besides 
being  the  nation's  leading  job  creator,  the 
small  business  sector  is  also  by  far  our 
society's  leading  source  of  Industrial  inno- 
vations. The  National  Science  Foundation 
found  that  small  businesses  were  responsi- 
ble for  half  of  "the  most  significant  new  In- 
dustrial products  and  processes." 

According  to  the  foundation,  small  compa- 
nies produced  24  times  more  major  innova- 
tions per  research  and  development  dollar 
than  large  companies.  And  small  companies 
manage  all  this  despite  accounting  for  less 
than  6  percent  of  all  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  our  economy. 

In  1979.  the  Presidential  Committee  on  In- 
novation traced  the  decline  In  America's  In- 
dustrial base  to  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment policies.  The  committee  concluded 
that  "the  climate  for  small  business  innova- 
tion has  greatly  deteriorated  during  the 
past  decade"  and  went  on  to  pin  much  of 
the  blame  on  the  Federal  Government  by 
noting  that  In  the  area  of  Federal  funding 


for  research  and  development  "the  innova- 
tive sector  of  the  American  economy,  small 
science  and  technology-based  enterprises, 
are  virtually  excluded  from  effective  par- 
ticipation." 

The  extent  to  which  small.  Innovative 
enterprise  have  been  shut  out  of  Federal 
research  and  development  spending  Is 
startling.  Small  businesses  received  a  mere 
3.5  percent  of  the  $30  billion  the  Federal 
Government  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  fiscal  year  1980.  Of  the  915 
billion  in  research  and  development  services 
the  Government  procured  from  business  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  just  70  companies  received 
80  percent  of  that  total. 

Federal  research  and  development  procure- 
ment has  become  a  bonanza  for  some  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  America.  Not  many 
citizens  realize  that  a  large  chunk  of  the 
money  they  pay  in  taxes  is  in  turn  given 
out  to  some  of  the  biggest  names- in  Ameri- 
can business — General  Electric.  Westing- 
house.  Mobil.  T.R.W. — to  conduct  their  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

In  my  view,  much  of  the  money  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  on  R.  &  D.  is  going  to  the 
wrong  people.  These  funds  should  be  spread 
among  as  many  Individuals  and  enterprises 
as  possible.  To  concentrate  our  research  and 
development  efforts  among  the  large,  cen- 
tralized institutions  virtually  assures  that 
we  will  be  dependent  upon  those  who  have 
the  greatest  stake  In  maintaining  the  status 
quo. 

Unfortunately,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment policies  contained  In  recent  Federal 
budget  proposals  will  only  exacerbate  our 
current  technological  dilemma.  The  energy 
situation  is  a  good  example. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  requested 
a  civilian  research  and  development  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  in  excess  of 
$3  billion.  The  department  should  be  using 
this  money  to  help  develop  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  Innovations.  Instead,  more  than 
half  of  this  budget  will  be  used  to  finance 
research  related  to  nuclear  power,  a  central- 
ized energy  technology.  Meanwhile,  decen- 
tralized energy  programs  such  as  solar,  con- 
servation, geo thermal,  small  hydropower  and 
energy  storage  systems  find  their  share  of 
the  research  program  drastically  reduced. 

These  diverse,  new  ideas  commanded  66 
percent  of  the  (4.5  billion  R.  &  D.  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  1982  they  will  get  48  percent  of  a 
93.3  billion  research  budget,  representing  a 
50  percent  drop  in  funding. 

Our  foreign  competitors,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taking  a  more  diverse  and  open- 
minded  approach  to  energy  research  and 
development,  recognizing  that  there  Is  a 
huge  potential  for  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies first  in  developing  countries  and 
later  in  domestic  economies.  Japan.  France 
and  West  Germany  all  are  forging  ahead 
with  research  and  commercialization  sup- 
port for  new  decentralized  energy  systems. 

An  official  document  Issued  last  year  by 
Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  stated:  "We  need  to  develop  and 
Introduce  local  energy  sources  including 
solar  energy,  geothermal  energy,  small  and 
medium-scale  hydro-electric  power  plants, 
factory  waste  heat,  methane  produced  by 
fermenting  waste,  wave  power,  wind  power, 
tidal  power,  and  biomass.  In  the  area  of  en- 
ergy-related technologies  and  in  other  press- 
ing areas  requiring  a  large  amount  of  funds, 
the  Government  must  launch  national  proj- 
ects on  its  own  InitlatlTes." 

It  is  clear  that  If  we  continue  to  follow  our 
current  course  we  will  soon  be  far  behind 
our  world  competitors  In  the  development 
and  marketing  of  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  United  States  to 
free  Itself  from  the  policies  that  are  holding 


us  back.  One  Important  step  wlU  be  the 
passage  of  legUlation  (S.  881  and  HR  4326) 
that  would  require  large  Federal  agencies 
with  research  and  development  budgets  in 
excess  of  (100  million  to  establish  small 
business  innovative  research  programs. 

This  legislation  requires  no  new  Federal 
spending,  but  merely  states  that  an  agency 
must  aUocate  between  1  percent  and  3  per- 
cent of  its,  budget,  in  addition  to  what  It 
already  spends  on  small  businesses,  to  fi- 
nance small  business  research  efforts.  The 
legislation  has  been  unanimously  reported 
by  both  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  and  has  the  support  of  the 
President. 

Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  advocate  the 
use  of  set-asldes.  But  in  this  Instance  the 
options  are  very  clear.  Unless  Federal  agen- 
cies, which  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  research  and  development  community, 
are  forced  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  most 
innovative  and  productive  sector  of  our 
economy,  our  productivity  and  International 
economic   position   will   continue   to  erode. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire on  his  excellent  presentation  and 
on  this  fine  bill.  S.  881. 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  this 
legislation,  which  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  small  innovative  firms  in 
federally-funded  R.  &  D.  Sure,  this  bill 
has  its  weaknesses,  which  I  am  describ- 
ing separately.  But  despite  the  weak- 
nesses, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  good  bill — good  for 
America's  small  businesses. 

Research  and  development  remains 
the  most  important  part  of  our  com- 
petitiveness in  world  market.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  competitive  position,  we 
must  be  sure  that  R.  &  D.  resources 
are  spread  where  they  will  be  most 
effective. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  of  1981  is  supposed  to  do 
that.  Small  innovative  firms  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  receive  R.  &  D.  funds  and 
to  attract  private  capital  to  commercial- 
ize the  results  of  Federal  research.  Ac- 
cording to  this  legislation,  each  agency 
with  the  R.  &  D.  budget  in  excess  of  $100 
million  will  be  required  to  establish  a 
small  business  innovation  research  pro- 
gram and  small  firms  will  be  invited 
to  submit  research  proposals  to  an 
agency  concerning  topics  selected  by 
each  agency  in  accordance  with  its  own 
R.  &  D.  objectiyes. 

Those  proposals  which  show  the  most 
scientific  and  technical  merit  and  fea- 
sibility can  be  funded  in  the  range  of 
$30,000-$50,000  for  the  initial  develop- 
ment. Second-year  financing  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000  may  be  pro- 
vided for  further  research  of  projects 
that  appear  promising. 

We  in  Montana  have  already  shown 
how  valuable  small  business  research 
and  development  can  be.  Montana  has 
the  center  for  innovation,  in  Butte,  which 
has  shown  the  way  for  many  small  firms 
regarding  the  development  and  market- 
ing of  new  inventions.  It  is  such  imagina- 
tive proposals  and  programs  that  do  help 
small  business  and  the  returns  have  been 
clearly  seen.  It  is  well  known  that  small 
business  is  highly  innovative,  and  if  given 
the  chance  it  can  come  up  with  some  of 
the  best  ideas.  A  survey  by  the  National 
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Science  Foundation  of  major  innovations 
introduced  in  the  market  between  1953 
and  1973  found  that  small  firms  pro- 
duced about  24  times  as  many  innova- 
tions per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as  large  firms 
and  four  times  as  many  as  medium-sized 
firms. 

Another  study  by  MIT  found  that  firms 
with  500  or  less  employees  provided  87 
percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the  United 
States  between  1969  and  1976.  The  best 
job  creator  was  found  to  be  the  small 
technology  based  firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  an 
initiative,  such  as  this.  We  may  have  to 
look  at  basic  research  and  how  the  bill 
affects  it  to  see  if  some  changes  might  be 
warranted.  But  we  should  not  let  that  de- 
tract from  the  overall  objective  of  S.  881. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  it. 

BASIC    RESEARCH    PKOV13IONS— SOME    POTENTIAL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  serious  concern 
in  the  university  and  scientific  commimi- 
ties  over  the  direct  effect  S.  881  will  have 
on  the  conduct  of  basic  research. 

Basic  research  aims  at  the  creation  of 
new  knowledge.  It  seeks  to  understand 
the  nature  of  fundamental  processes,  the 
how  and  why  of  the  way  things  are.  Basic 
research  is  not  conducted  with  a  com- 
mercial application  in  mind,  although 
when  fundamental  knowledge  is  devel- 
oped, later  work  with  that  knowledge 
frequently  leads  to  useful  application.  It 
is  widely  acknowledged  that  basic  re- 
search is  utterly  essential  to  our  long- 
range  objectives  for  economic  progress 
and  national  security.  Without  the  new 
ideas  and  dramatic  breakthroughs  that 
only  come  through  basic  research,  the 
best  effort  we  can  make  will  result  in  only 
minor  improvements  on  what  we  are  al- 
ready doing. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  importance 
of  basic  research,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accorded  it  a  special  place  in 
our  national  research  and  development 
effort.  It  is  a  small,  but  extremely  impor- 
tant part  of  the  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penditures. Of  our  total  Federal  R.  &  D. 
budget  of  $40  billion,  only  $5.5  billion  (or 
less  than  15  percent  of  our  total  effort) 
goes  to  basic  scientific  and  engineering 
research. 

And  it  is  the  impact  of  S.  881  on  this 
small  portion  of  our  total  R.  &  D.  budget 
which  is  the  subject  of  serious  concern 
and  objection  by  research  imiversities. 
The  Association  of  American  Universities 
opposes  S.  881  on  the  grounds  that  it 
"would  reduce  Federal  support  for  basic 
science."  The  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges also  joined  in  opposition. 

uNrvERsmEs  and  basic  research 

Most  basic  research  is  done  at  univer- 
sities and  national  laboratories  because 
such  research  requires  resources  and  spe- 
cialized facilities  available  at  imiversities 
and  national  labs  and  because  the  scien- 
tists who  are  both  capable  of  doing  fron- 
tier work  in  basic  science  and  have  de- 
voted their  careers  to  it  have  by  and  large 
congregated  there.  Certain  equipment  es- 
sential for  some  research  is  foimd  only 
at  special  installations  funded  by  the 


Federal  Government  just  for  such  basic 
research.  Scientists  who  conduct  basic 
research  are  also  heavily  committed  to 
training  young  scientists  and  engineers 
who  will  continue"  to  work  in  basic  sci- 
ence; therefore,  at  universities  there  is 
an  intrinsic  relationship  between  train- 
ing and  basic  research. 

Now  it  is  true  that  most  basic  research 
is  done  at  universities,  and  that  in  some  - 
fields,  it  is  done  exclusively  at  universi- 
ties. That  is  not  a  bad  thing;  our  research 
base  is  set  up  precisely  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unique  suitability  of  universities 
to  do  basic  research.  Small  business, 
which  has  a  solid  record  of  innovation 
and  can  do  some  research  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  other  performers,  does  not  en- 
gage at  all  in  some  fields  of  basic  re- 
search and  is  not  likely  to  do  a  significant 
amount  of  truly  basic  research  in  any 
field. 

WHAT  DOES  S.  881    DO  AND  HOW  DOES 
THAT  AFFECT    BASIC    RESEARCH? 

Unlike  a  traditional  set  aside,  S.  881 
does  not  require  that  a  certain  portion 
of  funds  for  a  specific  purpose  be  set 
aside  so  that  a  specified  performer  may 
do  part  of  that  work  to  fulfill  that  spe- 
cific purpose.  S.  881  sets  aside  a  portion 
of  total  agency  R.  &  D.  funds  to  set  up  a 
new  program,  the  SBIR  program,  which 
may  serve  useful  purposes  but  which  does 
not  necessarily  have  any  relationship  to 
the  specific  program  goals  from  which 
the  funds  are  taken. 

The  DOE  high  energy  physics  pro- 
gram is  an  excellent  example  of  the  prob- 
lem. First,  small  business  would  have  dif- 
ficulty doing  frontier  basic  research  in 
high  energy  physics;  indeed,  even  our 
great  research  institutions  must  rely  on 
three  national  facilities.  Second,  while 
America  has  been  the  world  leader  in 
high  energy  physics  research,  our  leader- 
ship is  threatened  by  a  decade  of  declin- 
ing support  in  real  dollars;  Western  Eu- 
rope is  currently  spending  twice  as  much 
as  we  are  in  this  critical  field  (measured 
as  a  percent  of  GNP).  Third,  the  sole 
source  of  funds  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  funds  taken  from  the  program 
will  not  be  replaced  by  any  other  source. 

For  a  specific  illustration,  take  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget  for  DOE's  basic  re- 
search program  in  high-energy  physics. 
This  was  $352.2  million;  1  percent  of  that 
is  $3.52  million.  This  amount  may  not 
seem  to  be  large  in  the  national  context, 
but  the  leverage  of  such  a  reduction  has 
become  very  large  as  a  result  of  the  high- 
fixed  costs  of  operating  the  central  accel- 
erator facilities  of  the  basic  laboratories, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  shrinking  funding 
pattern  of  recent  years.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  detailed  analysis  carried  out  by 
the  SLAC  laboratory  in  California  shows 
that  a  1 -percent  change  in  funding  would 
reduce  the  productivity  by  more  than  3  V2 
percent  and  that  the  recently  discussed 
12-percent  cut  would  have  reduced  pro- 
ductivity by  about  a  factor  of  2. 

To  reduce  the  high-energy  physics 
budget  by  an  additional  1  percent  would 
inflict  additional  real  damage  to  basic 
research  in  high-energy  physics. 

To  compound  the  problem,  each  year 
when  the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees    evaluate   the    high-energy 


physics  program,  will  they  be  fully  aware 
that  they  are  not  authorizing  or  appro- 
priating the  line  amounts  for  high- 
energy  physics? 

The  Schmitt-Rudman  amendment 
would  limit  the  amount  of  damage  to 
basic  research  programs  by  putting  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  the  set  aside 
which  can  come  from  basic  research  pro- 
grams, but  it  still  subjects  basic  research 
programs,  such  as  high-energy  physics, 
to  the  set-aside.  Indeed,  all  the  illustra- 
tions used  above  assume  the  passage  of 
the  Schmitt-Rudman  amendment.  Even 
with  the  amendment,  basic  research  will 
suffer  under  the  requirements  of  S.  881. 

A  1 -percent  cut  in  the  basic  research 
budget  represents  a  1 -percent  loss  to 
basic  research,  not  a  transfer  of  the  con- 
duct of  basic  research  to  other  perform- 
ers. And  in  the  case  of  the  high-energy 
physics  program,  a  1-percent  cut  is  lev- 
eraged into  a  3  •/2 -percent  cut  in  produc- 
tivity. Furthermore,  if  Congress  appro- 
priates only  the  minimum  amount  it  de- 
termines necessary  to  operate  any  given 
program  in  any  given  year,  S.  881  would, 
by  reducing  appropriated  funding  levels, 
both  undermine  congressional  intent  and 
fund  basic  research  programs  at  less  than 
adequate  levels.  The  current  budget  proc- 
ess and  reductions  in  Federal  spending 
are  in  themselves  reducing  some  basic 
research  programs  to  marginal  levels. 
It  seems  especially  unwise  to  take  addi- 
tional money  from  basic  research  pro- 
grams, which,  after  all,  serve  important 
national  purposes  and  provide  the  foun- 
dation for  future  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developxment. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
these  issues  be  given  consideration  in 
conference.  S.  881  is  a  good  bill,  and 
I  cosponsored  it.  But  we  should  also  make 
sure  that  basic  research  is  not  handi- 
capped by  its  provisions. 

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES   HURT  OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ator Chiles  may  offer  an  amendment 
concerning  interest  rates.  Also,  Senator 
Bentsen  may  offer  an  amendment  con- 
cerning the  deductibility  of  home  mort- 
gages. As  a  cosponsor  of  these  amend- 
ments, both  of  which  concern  interest 
rates,  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful  here 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts  about  the  prob- 
lems that  high  interest  rates  have  caused 
our  economy. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  it  180  years 
ago: 

Money  often  costs  too  much.  Money  costs 
too  much  today.  Way  too  much. 

That  is  not  our  only  problem.  Wall 
Street  is  obviously  not  confident  that  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program  is 
on  the  right  track.  As  one  wit  once  said : 

Anyone  who  thinks  there  is  safety  in  num- 
bers hasn't  looked  at  the  Stock  Market  pages. 

The  imderlying  cause  of  so  many  of 
our  problems  is  the  rate  of  infiation.  The 
symptom,  and  part  of  the  disease,  is  high 
interest  rates. 

The  problem  that  people  in  Washing- 
ton face  on  these  issues  is  evident:  When 
inflation  is  high,  the  heat  is  enormous 
to  lower  it.  When  interest  rates  are  high, 
the  heat  is  enormous  to  lower  them.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  difficult  to  do  both  at 
the  same  time.  Options  are  limited. 
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Congress  has  been  studying  various 
proposals  regarding  inflation,  inflation- 
ary Expectations,  and  the  demand  for 
Siey  and  credit  relative  tothe  supply^ 
These  issues  have  dominated  the  nrsi 
session  of  the  97th  Congress 

In  recent  years,  there  ha^  been  mterest 
in  controUing  the  money  supply  to  con- 
trol inflation.  Borrowing  and  spendtag 
are  curtailed.  Keep  in  mind  that  only 
two  things  can  control  inflation:  Limit- 
ing the  supply  of  money  and  balancmg 
the  budget.  . 

By  curtailing  inflation,  credit  will  be- 
come more  available.  Interest  rates  wUl 
moderate  over  the  long  run.  Paul  Volcker 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  made  it  clear 
that  this  was  his  view  during  recent 
testimony. 

He  said  many  of  the  accumulated  dis- 
tortions and  pressures  on  the  economy 
could  be  traced  to  our  high  and  stubborn 
inflation.  DeaUng  with  inflation  was  es- 
sential for  our  future  well-bemg  as  a 

nation.  . 

However,  excessive  reUance  on  mone- 
tary poUcy  alone  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  must  be  accompanied  by  other 
measures,  a  view  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  ^  ^    .  • 

For  example,  balancing  the  budget  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  inflation  control 
program.  .^  ,  ..  ^ 

In  other  words,  we  must  balance  tne 
budget  and  control  the  supply  of  money. 
We  must  put  a  cap  on  our  national  debt. 

The  object  of  such  a  tandem  of  pol- 
icies is  to  make  us  more  of  a  saver  na- 
tion than  a  debtor  nation.  More  money 
would  become  avaUable  for  investment 
and  growth. 

Money  has  been  too  easy  for  too  long 
for  both  individuals  and  Government. 
Too  easy  credit  leads  to  inflation  and  a 
deteriorating  economic  situation. 

The  administration's  program  is  based 
on  that  thesis. 

It  has  designed  a  huge  personal  mcome 
tax  cut  and  business  incentive  tax  cuts 
to  stimulate  savings  and  investment.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  massively  reduced 
spending  in  every  area  except  defense. 

The  goal  is  eventually  to  balance  the 
budget,  an  objective  it  sees  as  essential 
to  bring  inflation  and  interest  rates 
under  control. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  view,  there  are 
many  weak  points  to  the  administration's 
program,  and  many  contradictions  in  its 
proposals,  good  as  the  goal  may  be. 

First  of  all,  the  administration  recog- 
nizes that  it  will  be  very  hard  to  bring 
deflcits  under  control.  It  does  not  mind 
those  deflcits  since  it  can  use  them  as  an 
excuse  for  massive  cuts  in  Government 
spending. 

David  Stockman  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues seem  determined  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  our  lives  so  totally  that 
the  benefits  we  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate can  be  reduced  or  done  away  with. 

Social  security,  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams, and  other  assistance  programs  for 
business  as  well  as  the  general  populace 
are  being  threatened. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  deficit,  the  ad- 
ministration can  argue  that  it  has  to 
slash  away.  It  wants  a  deficit  so  it  can 
continue  to  reduce  or  do  away  with  Gov- 
ernment programs,  good  or  bad. 


Second,  whUe  it  cuts  these  progranis. 
its  tax  program  is  sacrosanct.  It  insists 
that  a  massive  personal  income  tax  wui 
create  huge  funds  of  new  investment 
money.  Wall  Street  and  many  economists 
disagree  with  that. 

The  prevailing  view  is  that  the  per- 
sonal tax  cut  wUl  tend  to  be  spent  rather 
than  saved. 

Third,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
that  tight  money,  high  interest  rates  and 
unrestricted  cuts  in  Government  pro- 
grams are  a  roadmap  to  recession. 

And  that,  by  the  President's  admis- 
sion, is  exactly  where  we  are.  In  a  reces- 

^^°Indicators  such  as  industrial  output 
are  dropping.  Slight  declines  in  interest 
rates  are  discounted  by  such  economists 
as  Henry  Kaufman,  of  Wall  Street's 
Solomon  Bros.  Respites  'are  not  likely  to 
endure,"  he  states,  given  expected  heavy 
borrowing  by  the  Treasury  and  corpora- 
tions later  this  year. 

So  the  administration  gives  us  a  mas- 
sive tax  cut  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  continues  to  cut  spending  in  an  ef- 
fort to  balance  the  budget.  It  insists  on 
not  cutting  the  defensive  budget  very 

much.  ,    ^         , 

There  is  a  flurry  of  proposals  to  seek 
artiflcial  answers  to  our  problems. 

Most  of  these  focus  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  itself,  which  has  become 
the  whipping  boy  for  our  problems. 

Let  me  analyse  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  a  moment. 

First  of  all,  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  have  the  power  to  set  interest  rates 
in  general.  But  it  does  control  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  rate.  Changes  in 
the  discount  rate  can  influence  other 
markets. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
change  reserve  requirements.  When 
banks  are  required  to  keep  more  reserves, 
less  money  is  available  to  lend  out. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  can  influ- 
ence the  market  and  interest  rates 
through  its  open  market  operations, 
which  is  one  reason  there  are  efforts  to 
make  the  open  market  committee  more 
susceptible  to  economic  influences. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's powers  in  this  area,  large  as  they 
are.  Interest  rates  are  primarily  deter- 
mined by  the  market  and  by  actions  of 
either  borrowers  or  lenders.  There  are 
economic  and  psychological  factors  in- 
volved as  one  can  see  by  the  reaction  of 
Wall  Street  to  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. 

But  nonetheless,  many  proposals  af- 
fecting the  reserve  have  merit,  and  we 
should  pursue  them  with  vigor. 

There  are  a  number  of  congressional 
resolutions  which  encourage  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  lower  interest  rates  while 
maintaining  firm  control  over  the  growth 
of  money  and  credit. 

Another  resolution  protects  small  busi- 
ness institutions,  farms  and  the  housing 
industry  by  having  these  sectors  better 
represented  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  open  market  committee. 

Still  other  measures  before  the  Sen- 
ate are  designed  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve back  down  on  its  interest  rate  poli- 
cies and  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
different  sectors  of  our  economy  that  are 
particularly  affected  by  its  policies. 


It  would  serve  all  interests  well  if  the 
Fed  let  up  on  credit  stringency  by  alter- 
ing its  way  of  gaging  the  money  supply. 
It  also  could  provide  some  informal 
credit  guidance  to  the  banking  commu- 
nity so  that  the  latter  pumps  more  money 
into  small  business,  for  example,  and  less 
into  corporate  takeovers.  In  other  words, 
jawboning. , 

But  it  is  also  incorrect  to  blame  the 
Fed  entirely  for  all  our  problems,  and 
therefore  penalize  it  excessively.  We  can 
do  some  fine  tuning,  but  we  would  be 
dreaming  if  we  think  fine  tuning  is  go- 
ing to  make  money  readily  available.  And 
remember,  if  there  is  any  silver  lining  to 
our  current  situation  it  is  that  inflation- 
ary rates  have  diminished  over  the  past 
year. 

A  dubious  economic  policy  which  will 
produce  enormous  future  deficits  as  a 
result  of  excessive  cuts  in  taxes  and  a 
destruction  of  our  Government  program 
is  more  to  blame  for  our  problems.  Wall 
Street  has  made  that  clear. 

Many  Govenunent  programs  have 
functioned  well  to  keep  our  economy,  and 
our  individual  economic  lives,  prosperous. 
Suddenly  yanking  such  things  as  loan 
guarantee  programs  away  from  business 
does  not  help  the  economy. 

The  business  community  is  not  so  sure 
that  the  economy  will  expand,  and  there- 
fore, is  holding  back  on  investment  dol- 
lars   It  sees  enormous  future  deficits. 
Anything  that  limits  the  supply  of  money 
and  credit  available  for  lending  is  likely 
to  cause  market  interest  rates  to  climb. 
So  where  does  all  this  put  us? 
Unfortunately,  as  you  aU  know  too 
well,  there  are  a  number  of  dangers 
associated  with  high  interest  rates. 
One  is  recession. 
And  that  is  where  we  are  now. 
Second,  is  that  certain  groups  or  sec- 
tors within  an  economy  may  share  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  impact  of 
high  interest  rates  and  credit  shortages. 
SmaU  businesses,  pubUc  utilities,  state 
and  local  governments,  and  consumers 
are  aU  affected.  Mortgage  markets  and 
the   construction   industry,   as  you   all 
know,  are  in  dire  straits  at  the  moment. 
Indeed,  many  suspect  that  such  de- 
velopments are  expected  and  accepted  by 
the   administration.   Given   the  choice 
between  a  return  to  inflation  and  a  re- 
turn   to    breadlines.    David    Stockman 
has  testified  his  preference  is  for  the 

breadlines.  i,    »,„ 

If  you  are  hardhearted  enough,  ne 
is  right.  Recession,  unemployment,  and 
breadlines  will  bring  down  interest  rates 
because  there  will  not  be  any  work  to 
be  done  anyway. 

If  our  economy  nosedives,  you  can  be 
sure  jobs,  work— and  interest  rates- 
will  diminish.  ,       ,   . .  ^ 

I  wish  there  was  some  simple  solution 
to  the  problems  of  inflation  and  interest 
rates.  There  is  not. 

But  I  do  believe  that  there  are  things 
that  could  be  done. 

Many  suggest  that  we  postpone  part 
of  the  tax  break  until  we  see  more  clear- 
ly when  the  budget  wiU  be  balanced. 

The  administration  thinks  that  the 
only  way  to  balance  the  budget  is  to  cut 
out  Government  spending. 

Yes,  Government  spendmg  has  to  De 

But  we  cannot  put  the  entire  burden 
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on  slashing  the  Oovemment  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

I  believe  that  when  the  President  was 
elected,  the  American  people  made  clear 
they  were  prepared  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
do  what  it  takes  to  bring  our  economy 
back  to  prosperity. 

The  administration  has  undertaken  a 
great  experiment  that  seems  to  be  hav- 
ing trouble  getting  off  the  ground.  For 
the  good  of  all  of  us,  it  must  get  off  the 
ground. 

There  will  be  a  loss  of  revenue  as  a 
result  of  the  tax  cuts.  The  administra- 
tion will  not  be  able  to  balance  the 
budget  as  it  hopes  to  do. 

The  U.S.  Government  budget  is  too  big 
and  too  committed  to  entitlements  to  be 
able  to  cut  the  amount  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Is  there  not  some  other  alternative 
that  is  not  going  to  destroy  our  economic 
recovery?  That  will  allow  us  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  will  not  end  so  many 
valid  activities  in  which  the  Government 
is  involved? 

I  know  it  is  politically  impopular  and 
difficult  to  favor  a  tax-cut  rollback. 

That  is  why  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
gingerly. 

But  many  do  feel  that  we  can  cut  no 
more  out  of  our  spending  side  of  the 
budget,  and  that  defense  spending  is 
something  the  American  people  want  to 
see  increased,  as  indicated  by  their  vote 
a  year  ago.  But  must  the  tax  cut  also  be 
untouchable?  Can  we  not  shift  with  the 
wind?  Would  we  rather  see  social  secu- 
rity gutted,  or  agree  to  hold  off  on  the 
personal  tax  cut,  perhaps  only  a  few 
months? 

Both  personal  and  business  tax  cuts 
can  stand  review. 

On  the  business  side,  new  depreciation 
schedules  could  become  subsidies  to  busi- 
ness. That  is,  more  money  is  given  out 
to  business  through  tax  policy  than  is 
taken  in.  There  are  also  some  leasing 
provisions  which  are  excessive  under  the 
circumstances.  There  are  other  items, 
too,  which  should  be  rescrutinized,  in- 
cluding tax  expenditures.  After  all — 22 
years  ago.  corporations  paid  19.5  percent 
tax  relative  to  personal  taxes.  Today  the 
figure  is  7.7  percent. 

On  the  personal  side,  everybody's  pay- 
check increases  by  a  few  dollars  each 
month  as  a  result  of  the  cut.  And  even 
that  is  tilted  to  favor  the  higher  income 
people. 

Sure,  some  of  that  will  go  into  savings. 
But  will  enough  go  into  savings  to  make 
such  a  huge  cut  worth  it? 

A  lot  of  people  are  asking  that 
question. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  much  of  the 
money  will  go  into  consumption  which 
will  drive  up  inflation  again. 

I  remain  committed  to  the  idea  that 
we  should  bring  spending  under  control 
first,  before  cutting  our  sources  of 
revenue.  I  believe  we  should  give  busi- 
nesses incentives.  I  believe  that  a  per- 
sonal income  tax  is  needed  to  provide 
relief.  But  we  can  afford  some  flexibility. 

T  believe  we  need  a  strong  defense,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  sector  of  our 
budget  can  be  immune  from  financial 
constraint. 

We  need  to  look  over  the  tax  cut  pack- 


age that  we  approved.  We  need  to  close 
up  loopholes  and  some  day  possibly  alter 
our  basic  structure  to  make  it  more  fair. 

This  is  what  we  must  do.  We  should 
do  it  in  a  bipartisan  way. 

And  I  shall  continue  to  work  in  Con- 
gress to  try  to  ease  interest  rates  by 
adjusting  our  programs  in  a  way  that 
will  achieve  our  economic  recovery  objec- 
tives more  sensibly.  Modifying  the  tax 
cut  is  one  viable  and  real  way  to  do 
that.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
begin  this  statement  by  commending  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
RuDMAN,  chief  sponsor  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981, 
and  without  whose  efforts  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  have  been  possible.  He 
has  worked  long  and  hard  with  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  refin- 
ing the  language  of  this  act  to  create  a 
Government-wide  program  that  I  be- 
lieve holds  great  potential  for  small  busi- 
nesses, the  Government,  and  the  econ- 
omy. I  know  Senator  Rudman  is  proud 
of  this  legislation  and  well  he  should 
be.  I  urge  Senate  approval. 

The  foundation  on  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  based  is  sound.  That  is,  small 
businesses  are  our  Nation's  most  prolific 
innovators.  This  fact  is  documented  by 
numerous  studies.  A  1976  National 
Science  Foundation  survey  found  that, 
of  major  innovations  marketed  between 
1953  and  1973,  small  firms  produced 
about  24  times  as  many  innovations  per 
research  and  development  (R.  &  D.)  dol- 
lar as  large  firms.  In  addition,  a  1977  re- 
port by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  revealed  that  firms  with  fewer 
than  1,000  employees  accounted  for  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  major  U.S. 
innovations. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  attempts  to  capitalize  on  the 
demonstrated  innovative  capabilities  of 
small  business.  Under  the  act,  agencies 
with  R.  &  D.  budgets  in  excess  of  $100 
million  would  be  required  to  establish  a 
small  business  innovation  research 
(SBIR)  program.  Small  businesses  would 
submit  research  proposals  to  these  agen- 
cies on  topics  that  are  selected  by  and 
in  keeping  with  each  agency's  R.  &  D. 
needs.  Proposals  showing  the  most 
scientific  and  technical  merit  and  feasi- 
bility may  receive  funding  of  approxi- 
mately $30,000  to  $50,000.  Small  busi- 
nesses receiving  the  initial  funding  could 
seek  an  additional  award  ranging  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  for  further  research 
and  development  of  their  proposals. 

A  major  goal  of  the  SBIR  program  is 
to  encourage  small  businesses  to  attract 
private  sector  follow-on  capital  to  com- 
mercialize the  results  of  the  Govern- 
ment-initiated research.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  agencies  would  be  directed, 
when  evaluating  proposals  of  equal 
scientific  merit  that  are  requesting 
second-tier  funding,  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  those  proposals  that  have 
attracted  private  capital. 

The  establishment  of  a  Government- 
wide  SBIR  program  holds  great  potential 
for  all  concerned.  The  Government 
makes  use  of  the  capabilities  of  small, 
innovative  firms  in  the  procurement  of 
the  Government's  R.  &  D.  needs.  Small 


businesses  receive  that  up-front  capital 
so  necessary  to  initiate  research  in  their 
field  of  expertise.  And  finally,  society  as 
a  whole  would  be  benefited.  Commer- 
cialization of  many  of  the  newly  devel- 
oped technologies  and  processes  will  ulti- 
mately create  new  products  and  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  American  goods 
and  services  in  the  world  marketplace, 
thereby  increasing  employment  and  tax 
revenues. 

While  the  act  requires  no  direct  appro- 
priation, there  is  a  slight  cost  associated 
with  implementation,  management  and 
administration  of  the  SBIR  program.  But 
these  costs,  approximately  $3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  rising  to  $21  miUion 
by  fiscal  year  1986,  are  very  small  when 
compared  with  the  anticipated  economic 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  program. 

Again,  I  want  to  commend  Senator 
Rudman  for  his  efforts,  and  I  urge  Sen- 
ate approval  of  this  legislation. 
O  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Irmovation  Research  Act 
of  1981.  S.  881,  has  won  well-deserved 
bipartisan  support.  This  legislation 
recognizes  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
excusable failure  to  tap  the  resources  of 
the  small  business  innovator.  The  bill 
puts  in  place  a  mechanism  to  improve 
this  dismal  record. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
phenomenon  of  high  technology  clearly 
demonstrates  the  meaning  of  innovation 
spawned  by  small  business. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  was  begun  in 
1957  by  three  people.  In  September  of 
1980,  Digital  had  55,000  employees.  20.000 
in  Massachusetts.  Wang  Laboratories  was 
begun  by  Dr.  An  Wang  with  one  part- 
time  associate.  At  the  end  of  1980,  the 
company  employed  7,800  in  Massachu- 
setts and  13,000  worldwide.  Computer- 
vision  had  10  employees  in  1969  and  2,966 
in  1980.  Data  General  grew  from  four 
full-time  workers  and  one  part-timer  in 
1968  to  a  1980  level  of  5.000  Massachu- 
setts employees  and  14,380  worldvrtde. 

Thus,  at  the  center  of  much  of  Massa- 
chusetts' economic  growth  and  increased 
job  market  over  the  last  two  decades  lies 
innovation  by  entrepreneurs  in  small 
companies.  Small  business  innovators — 
thcoo  who  successfully  carry  a  new  idea 
from  a  conceptual  point  to  one  where  it 
can  be  marketed  as  a  product — rescued 
Massachusetts.  As  a  Nation,  we  need  to 
improve  the  climate  for  such  badly 
needed  innovations. 

High  technology's  rapid  growth  and 
expansion  is  a  wonderful  success  story. 
Nonetheless,  we  need  to  learn  from  its 
growth  and  not  blindly  depend  on  it. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  I  have 
studied  on  this  issue  indicates  that  this 
growth  comes  fastest  and  most  produc- 
tively from  small  firms.  Why?  Industrial 
psychologists  tell  us  that  the  upstart 
entrepreneur  is  a  risk- taker,  a  creative 
thinker,  an  experimenter — all  the  attri- 
butes of  an  innovator.  These  contrast 
with  the  mentality  of  the  corporate  exec- 
utive of  a  large  firm  who,  according  to 
psychologists,  is  prudent,  organized,  and 
able  to  deal  with  short-run  profitability 
issues  and  is  therefore  geared  to  efficient 
production,  not  innovation. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  simply  requires  that  agencies 
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with  research  and  development  budgets 
over  $100  million  establish  a  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program  to  en- 
able small  firms  to  develop  new  products 
for  these  agencies.  Why  is  a  special  pro- 
gram needed?  Because  the  way  Federal 
research  and  development  dollars  are 
awarded  now  strongly  favors  large,  na- 
tionally known  companies. 

A  contract  officer  faced  with  the  task 
of  awarding  $1  million  in  research  and 
development  contracts  can  award  20  con- 
tracts of  $50,000  each  and  have  20  grants 
to  monitor.  Or,  there  could  be  two  grants 
of  $500,000  each,  a  decision  which  makes 
his  work  much  less  time  consuming, 
easier.  Add  to  this  the  supposed  danger 
of  awarding  funds  to  an  unknown  firm 
compared  with  the  safety  of  providing 
grants  to  brand-name  companies  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  small  businesses 
fail  to  receive  much  attention  despite  the 
fact  that  they  can  produce  four  times  the 
amoimt  of  irmovation  for  every  research 
and  development  dollar  awarded  a  larger 
company. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  this  legislation  is  being  offered 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  make 
every  Federal  dollar  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  possible.  By  removing 
an  unproductive  bias  in  present  regula- 
tions, this  bill  would  free  up  capital  for 
use  by  a  segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity that  is  uniquely  gifted  at  provid- 
ing this  country  with  the  advances 
needed  to  insure  that  we  remain  com- 
petitive in  the  marketplace.* 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  quite  rightly  recognizes  the 
exceptional  contributions  to  innovations 
and  productivity  which  are  attributable 
to  the  small  business  community  of  this 
country.  He  also  recognizes  that  this 
contribution  has  not  been  fully  capital- 
ized on  and  with  this  I  heartily  concur. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  a  concern 
that  S.  881,  as  written,  could  have  unin- 
tended, but  nonetheless,  adversely  dis- 
proportionate impacts  on  basic  research 
and  on  research  and  development  at 
Government-owned,  contractor-operated 
laboratories. 

Even  though  basic  research  is  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total 
R.  &  D.  budget,  it  is  exceptionally  impor- 
tant as  the  source  of  the  fundamental 
discoveries  about  ourselves  and  the 
world  around  us  from  which  later  ideas 
for  inventions  spring. 

There  has  been  a  concern  that  the 
set-aside  provisions  of  S.  881  might  be 
taken  disproportionately  from  basic  re- 
search, even  though  this  category  of 
R.  &  D.  is  less  germane  to  the  goals  of 
the  legislation  than  are  applied  research 
and  development.  For  example,  in  a  mis- 
sion agency  such  as  DOD,  there  might 
well  be  considerable  pressure  to  take 
more  of  the  set-aside  from  the  basic  re- 
search budget,  rather  than  from  large 
but  tightly  T3udgeted  programs  for  weap- 
ons development.  Shifting  a  small  part 
of  the  set-aside  percentage  from  applied 
research  and  development  to  basic  re- 
search would  greatly  increase  the  per- 
centage of  the  basic  research  budget  set- 
aside. 


My  concern  Is  heightened  by  the  de- 
veloping budget  prospects  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  where  controllable  categories,  such 
as  basic  research  will  be  severely  con- 
strained. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  shared  with  me  similar 
reservations  of  their  own,  particularly  in 
recent  days. 

And  only  this  morning  Dr.  Jer«ny  J. 
Stone,  director  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  urged  that  basic 
research  be  exempted  from  the  set-aside 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Dr.  Stone's  action 
is  particularly  notable  because  it  was 
this  organization  that  worked  more  than 
any  other  for  the  broad  sponsorship 
which  S.  881  enjoys.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  Dr. 
Stone's  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pedesation  of  American  Scientists  State- 
ment ON  Basic  Research  and  S.  881 
S.  881  calls  for  1  percent  of  H&D  funding 
to  be  "set-aside"  for  small  business  in  agen- 
cies which  have  over  $100,000,000  of  R&D 
funds  at  tiielr  disposal.  The  question  has 
arisen  Whether  basic  research  funds — nor- 
mally only  a  small  fraction  of  total  R&D 
funds — would  and  should  be  touched  by  this 
bill.  In  our  opinion  they  certainly  should 
not  be  affected.  The  purpose  of  the  Mil, 
which  is  to  encourage  Innovation  in  small 
business,  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
purposes  of  basic  research.  Basic  research 
funding  should  be  given  out  in  accordance 
with  peer-review  methods,  as  is  traditional. 
And  small  business,  which  does  not,  In  any 
case,  normally  do  basic  research,  should  not 
be  a  specially  treated  candidate  for  basic  re- 
search monies  anyway.  Most  important,  basic 
research  monies  are  In  very  short  supply  to- 
day, and  very  much  needed  to  get  America 
moving  again.  It  would  be  an  Ironic  and 
counterproductive  effect  of  the  bill  If  it  were 
to  encourage  Innovation  in  small  business 
only  at  the  cost  of  depleting  the  new  ideas 
which  small  business  might  apply. 

As  we  understand  It.  in  any  case,  small 
business  Is  getting  the  right,  in  other 
changes  In  law,  to  bid  for  basic  research 
monies.  And  it  can  therefore  compete  for 
basic  research  funds  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  other  university-based  researchers.  It 
does  not  need  any  special  set-aside  for  basic 
research.  Indeed,  it  Is  only  in  the  area  of 
Irmovation  in  applied  work  that  small  busi- 
ness has  a  well  established  track  record  on 
the  basis  of  which  this  bill,  S.  881,  was 
conceived. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  and  since  basic  re- 
search is  about  10  percent  of  R&D  funding 
generally,  we  see  no  problem  in  having  the 
1  percent  set-aside  of  the  Wll  explicitly 
drawn  frcan  agency  funds  which  are  not 
basic  research.  Indeed,  speaking  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federation,  it  has  always  been 
my  own  assumption  that  this  would  follow 
from  the  nature  of  the  bill. 

But  since  the  question  has  arisen,  and 
speaking  for  the  Federation  Itself,  we  wish 
to  state  explicitly  that  we  will  work  to  have 
either  the  final  form  of  the  bill  and/or  the 
Conference  Committee  report — and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  regulations  under  which  the 
act  would  be  carried  out — make  this  full  ex- 
emption of  basic  research  funding  explicit. 
Jeremy  J.  Stone, 

Director. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Another  concern  re- 
gards a  special  group  of  national  lab- 
oratories, those  which  are  Government- 
owned    but    contractor-operated.    Two 


prominent  examples  are  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  and  tJie  Sandia 
Laboratory,  which  conduct  a  number  of 
the  most  advanced  energy  and  defense 
research  and  development  programs  in 
this  country.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  legislation  and  the  record  be  clear 
that  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  these  vital  Government-owned, 
contractor-operated  laboratories  are  not 
to  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
set-aside  requirement. 

Note:  The  Government-owned  and  op- 
erated laboratories  are  totally  exempted 
in  S.  881  from  set-aside  requirement. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  881  which,  I  believe,  is 
acceptable  to  Senator  Rudman.  "The 
amendment  would  limit  to  the  minimum 
set-aside  percentages  stimpulated  in  the 
bill  the  amount  of  the  basic  research  and 
Government -owned,  contractor-operated 
research  and  development  budgets  which 
could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  S.  881. 

These  stipulations  would  affect  neither 
the  agencies  which  would  participate  in 
the  small  business  innovative  research 
programs  nor  the  overall  amount  of  the 
set-asides  for  the  program.  They  would, 
however,  assure  that  our  reservoir  of 
new,  fundamental  knowledge  on  which 
future  innovation  will  depend  is  not  bur- 
dened disproportionately. 

My  concerns  about  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  on  basic  research  remain,  but 
it  seems  best  in  the  interest  of  com- 
promise to  adopt  the  amendment  as 
agreed  to  with  Senator  Rudman.  I  hope, 
however,  that  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  in  the  conference  to  the  cc«i- 
cems  that  I  have  raised  and  which  seem 
to  be  shared  by  more  and  more  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  thamk  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
sensitivity  to  the  concerns  which  I  have 
presented  and  his  cooperation  in  arriv- 
ing at  an  appropriate  modiflcatirai  of 
S.  881. 

UP   amendment   no.    761 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  smaU  inno- 
vative firms  in  federally  funded  research 
and   development,  and   to  utilize  Federal 
research  and   development  as  a  base  for 
technological   Innovation   to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength   of  the  Nation's   economy) 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  alleviate  any  such  impact,  the 
Senator  and  I  have  agreed  on  an  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  at  this 
time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     New     Mexico      (Mr. 
Schmitd    proposes    an    unprinted    amend- 
ment numbered  761. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  9.  insert  the  following: 
"A  Federal  agency  shall  not  make  available 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1)  an  amount  of  its  research 
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or  research  and  development  budget  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  basic  research  or  for 
research  or  research  and  development  in 
Government-owned,  contractor-operated  fa- 
cilities whi:h  exceeds  the  applicable  mini- 
mum percentage  required  by  such  paragraph 
for  all  research  or  research  and  development 
conducted  by  non-profit  and  for-profit  en- 
tities outside  the  Federal  government  or 
conducted  in  or  funded  through  Govern- 
ment-owned, contractor-operated  facilities.". 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  very  simply  puts  a  cap,  a 
1 -percent  cap,  on  the  amount  of  set- 
aside  that  can  be  attributed  to  basic  re- 
search under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  includes  in  that  the  Government- 
owned,  contractor-operated  laboratories 
which  provide  such  a  large  share  of  the 
basic  research  undertaken  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  amount 
of  time? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  would  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
who,  of  course,  brings  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  most  unusual  background 
in  science  and  technology. 

With  that  particular  background  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  been  very 
sensitive  to  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  university  research  communities 
throughout  this  Nation,  and  his  sugges- 
tion is  a  very  positive  one.  I  believe  it 
strengthens  the  bill,  and  I  am  very 
thankful  that  his  help  has  been  forth- 
coming to  make  this  bill  even  stronger 
than  it  was.  The  committee,  in  fact,  does 
wish  to  agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  on  our  side.  The 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  legislation. 

I  believe  the  committee's  report  was 
directed  at  the  Senator's  very  point:  The 
report,  on  page  11,  states 

It  Is  left  to  the  agency's  discretions  to 
decide  which  funds  to  use  for  this  purpose 
(Implementing  the  SBIR  program).  However, 
the  Committee  expects  agencies  to  exercise 
this  discretion  In  a  manner  that  will  not 
result  In  the  disproportionate  taxing  of  any 
single  area  of  research.  For  example,  there 
has  been  some  concern  expressed  that  basic 
research  In  particular  may.  In  some  instances, 
be  required  to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  of  funding  SBIR  programs.  It  is  the 
Committee's  Intent  that  this  not  occur. 

Throughout  the  development  of  this 
legislation  we  have  been  mindful  of  the 
concerns  of  the  basic  research  commu- 
nity and  the  practice  of  several  agencies 
to  use  Government-owned,  contractor- 
operated  (GOCO)  facilities. 

On  several  occasions,  witnesses  testi- 
fied at  committee  hearings  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  utilizing  small  business  for 
basic  research  purposes.  No  testimony 
has  been  presented  to  this  committee  in 
its  3-year  review  that  indicates  small  for- 
profit  entitles  are  not  capable  of  doing 


quality  basic  research.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee has  received  testimony  that  but- 
tresses the  committee's  view  that  small 
business  now  has,  and  will  develop,  the 
expertise  to  pass  any  legitimate,  un- 
biased peer  review. 

With  respect  to  GOCO  facilities,  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  will  limit  agencies 
abilities  to  continue  utilizing  this  ap- 
proach to  Federal  research.  Nowhere  do 
we  suggest  that  agencies  must  or  should 
shift  funds  out  of  GOCO  into  the  SBIR 
program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

•  Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Schmitt  amendment  to  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981,  S.  881.  This  amendment  addresses 
concerns  I  have  had  with  regard  to  the 
basic  research  efforts  of  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
been  responsible  for  much  fine  work  In 
the  area  of  basic  research.  Though  S.  881 
was  not  intended  to  limit  these  contribu- 
tions, fears  have  been  expressed  that  this 
would  be  its  effect. 

In  answer  to  these  concerns  Senator 
Schmitt  has  proposed  this  amendment 
which  I  imderstand  will  be  accepted  by 
the  floor  managers.  It  will  not  diminish 
the  value  of  the  small  business  irmova- 
tion  research  program  created  by  the 
bill.  It  will  insure  that  the  very  impor- 
tant basic  research  efforts  being  made  in 
this  country  are  not  diluted  by  being  in- 
cluded in  a  program  which  has  an  ap- 
plied research  thrust. 

Further,  the  amendment  is  not  in- 
tended to  cast  doubts  on  the  ability  of 
small  research  firms.  Studies  have  shown 
time  and  time  again  that  small  firms  are 
at  least  as  capable  as  their  larger 
counterparts  in  the  area  of  innovation. 
The  issue  here  turns  on  the  important 
differences  between  applied  and  basic 
research. 

The  Schmitt  amendment  respects 
these  differences. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port and  have  cosponsored  the  Schmitt 
amendment  to  the  bill.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yi'^ld  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  761)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  call  for  a  quo- 
rum may  be  issued  at  this  time  and  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
very  timely  that  85  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  cosponsors  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981, 
S.  881,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  presonally  supports  the 
legislation.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  credit  goes  to  Senator  Warren  Rud- 
MAN  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  personal 
attention  and  hard  work  he  devoted  to 
bringing  S.  881  to  the  Senate  floor  today. 
He  has  shown  remarkable  leadership, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  worked 
with  him  on  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  881,  I  held  a  field  hearing  In 
California  where  so  many  wonderful  In- 
novative ideas  are  bom  and  brought  to 
fruition.  The  name  "Silicon  Valley"  is 
synonomous  with  innovation  and  elec- 
tronic miracles.  As  was  written  in  Elec- 
tronics magazine: 

Nothing  Is  so  constant  for  the  electronics 
industries  as  change.  In  at  least  that  re- 
spect, electronics  and  California  are  Ideal 
mates  .  .  .  electronics  in  that  region  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental changes  in  its  relatively  short 
history,  many  of  them  deeply  affected  by 
and  affecting  the  Golden  State  of  California. 

Th3  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  in- 
crease opportunities  to  small  technolog- 
ical firms  and  inventors  for  innovation 
in  America,  a  nation  known  throughout 
the  world  for  technological  progress — 
new  inventions.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
experiencing  a  serious  decline  in  techno- 
logical innovation  that  needs  to  be  for- 
tified. One  indication  of  this  decline  is 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  U.S.  pat- 
ents issued  over  the  past  decade.  In 
1970,  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  issued  70.- 
131  patents;  in  1980,  it  issued  only  61,- 
227.  Equally  significant  is  the  rise  in  the 
percentage  of  U.S.  patents  issued  to  resi- 
dents of  foreign  countries.  While  only  25 
percent  of  all  U.S.  patents  issued  in 
1970  went  to  foreigners,  in  1980  this 
number  rose  to  nearly  40  percent.  If  we 
are  to  reverse  this  trend,  a  more  co- 
ordinated Federal  strategy  must  be  de- 
veloped. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  its  research  and  development 
(R.  &  D.)  funds  to  small  businesses,  al- 
though individual  entrepreneurs  and 
firms  account  for  more  than  one-half  of 
all  inventions  and  innovations.  This 
legislation  directs  all  Federal  agencies 
with  R.  &  D.  budgets  of  over  $100  million 
to  establish  a  small  business  innovation 
research  (SBIR)  program  and  to  set 
aside  within  3  years  a  total  of  only  1  per- 
cent of  that  budget  for  small  business 
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research.  It  requires  no  additional  ap- 
propriations, and  the  SBIR  program  is 
modeled  after  the  program  established 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  was  highly  praised  by  several  wit- 
nesses. 

The  impact  of  this  legislation  will  be 
significant.  Since  small  businesses  have 
among  the  fastest  rates  of  growth  in 
employment,  sales,  exports,  and  produc- 
tivity in  our  economy,  it  will  help  to 
stimulate  the  revitalization  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists testified  at  a  hearing  held  by 
Senator  Rudman  in  Washington  that 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation  will  not  be 
limited  to  small  businesses,  scientists 
and  engineers,  and  universities.  Large 
businesses  will  interact  as  licensers  of 
the  technology  developed,  as  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  the  products, 
and  receivers  of  follow-on  Government 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  will  all 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  We  need 
new  technologies  which  will  provide  new. 
high  quality  and  inexpensive  products; 
new  technologies  to  make  our  work- 
places safer  and  healthier,  and  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  and  satisfying  employ- 
ment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 
O  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  techni- 
cal innovations  resulting  from  research 
and  development  <R.  &  D.)  increase  pro- 
ductivity, create  new  jobs,  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  enhance  the  ability  of 
products  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 
America's  rise  to  economic  dominance 
has  largely  been  due  to  an  unflinching 
commitment  to  R.  &  D.  Economic  success 
is  inexorably  tied  to  the  discovery  of  new 
products  and  innovative  techniques. 

When  technological  innovation  lags, 
however,  serious  problems  emerge.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  been  the  situation  in 
the  United  States  for  the  past  decade. 
The  economy  has  stagnated,  jobs  have 
been  lost,  and  the  balance-of -payments 
deficit  has  widened. 

This  decline  in  U.S.  technical  advances 
is  all  too  readily  apparent.  For  example, 
between  1970  and  1980  the  annual  num- 
ber of  patents  issued  by  the  U.S.^  Patent 
Office  fell  by  12.7  percent  from  70,131  to 
only  61,227.  Moreover,  the  percentage  of 
these  patents  issued  to  residents  of  for- 
eign countries  increased  by  60  percent 
during  the  decade  from  25  percent  of  the 
total  in  1970  to  40  percent  in  1980. 

We  cannot  allow  this  situation  to  de- 
teriorate any  further.  We  cannot  allow 
ourselves  to  become  dependent  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment so  necessary  to  economic  pros- 
perity. Domestic  R.  &  D.  must  be  encour- 
aged. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  now 
underwrites  approximately  one-half  of 
aU  domestic  R.  &  D.,  it  is  clearly  up  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  this 
encouragement.  In  providing  this  en- 
couragement, however,  we  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  superior  innovative  ca- 
pabilities of  America's  small  businesses 
As  noted  in  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Industrial  Innovation: 

A  fundamental  reason  for  the  decline  In 
innovation  is  the  failure  of  Federal  policy- 


makers and  administrators  to  recognize  the 
contributions  from  small  firms  to  techno- 
logical innovation. 

Despite  the  widely  recognized  fact  that 
small  businesses  are  the  most  efficient 
and  fertile  source  of  innovations,  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  Federal  R.  &  D. 
dollar  is  now  spent  with  small  firms.  This 
underutilization  of  small  business  is  both 
counterproductive  and  regrettaWe. 

Between  1953  and  1973  firms  with  few- 
er than  1.000  employees  produced  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  major  VS. 
innovations.  During  this  period  small 
firms  had  a  ratio  of  innovations  to  R.  &  D. 
employment  four  times  as  great  as  the 
ratio  for  large  firms.  Moreover,  the  cost 
per  R.  h  D.  scientist  or  engineer  was  only 
one-half  the  cost  in  small  firms  of  what 
it  was  in  large  firms. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  survey 
of  major  innovations  revealed  that  small 
firms  have  produced  about  24  times  as 
many  irmovations  per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as 
large  firms  and  David  Birch  of  MIT  has 
found  that  firms  with  500  or  fewer  em- 
ployees provided  87  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  in  the  United  States  between  1969 
and  1976.  He  also  discovered  that  the 
small,  technology-oriented  firm  was  ab- 
solutely the  best  job  creator  of  all. 

Given  the  obvious  and  overwhelming 
rewards  of  small  business  R.  &  D.,  it  is 
disastrous  that  so  much  of  our  federally 
funded  R.  &  D.  is  conducted  by  large 
companies.  In  1979  only  20  firms  re- 
ceived 71  percent  of  all  Federal  R.  &  D. 
contracted  to  industry. 

This  situation  must  be  addressed. 
Small  businesses  must  be  granted  more 
Federal  R.  &  D.  contracts.  Pa.ssage  of  S. 
881  will  take  a  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. As  the  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
dustrial Innovation  has  stated: 

Government  policies  and  regulations  that 
treat  large  and  small  firms  equally  are,  In 
fact,  discriminatory  against  small  firms. 

Thus,  S.  881,  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  Act  of  1981.  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  small  companies 
in  federally  funded  R.  &  D.  by  establish- 
ing the  small  business  irmovation  re- 
search program  through  which  small 
firms  can  be  systematically  used  to  meet 
Federal  R.  &  D.  needs.  S.  881  is  a  neces- 
sary first  step  if  we  are  to  once  again 
attain  the  R.  &  D.  dominance  so  vital  to 
restore  health  and  strength  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  .• 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  generally  sympathetic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  before  us.  S.  881.  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981.  I  wish  to  raise  several  concerns 
with  respect  to  its  potential  impact  on 
the  basic  biomedical  research  programs 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  my  view,  the  biomedical  research 
effort  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  considerably  different  from 
the  other  R.  &  D.  efforts  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Perhaps  its  most  striking 
difference  is  that  it  requires  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach.  Given  this  con- 
siderable difference,  it  would  be  my 
preference  to  exempt  the  NIH  from  this 
legislation.  I  would  hope  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  members  would  give 
this  very  serious  consideration  as  the  bill 
works  its  way  through  Congress. 


However,  as  the  bill  is  reported  from 
committee,  the  NIH  is  covered  by  its 
provisions.  In  the  context  of  the  broad 
concern  I  have  articulated  above.  I  would 
like  to  raise  three  specific  concerns. 

My  first  concern  relates  to  the  peer 
review  syston.  Although  the  committee 
report  to  accompany  the  bill  "strongly 
recommends  that  outside  peer  review  be 
used  wherever  possible."  it  falls  short  of 
requiring  outside  peer  review.  The  NIH 
peer  review  system  consists  of  many 
discipline-oriented  initial  review  groups 
which  consider  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical merit  of  each  grant  application  and 
render  their  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate advisory  council  or  board 
which  provides  final  recommendations. 
The  advisory  councils  or  boards  consider 
many  factors,  among  them,  first,  the  rel- 
ative scientific  merit  of  a  project;  second, 
the  importance  of  a  particular  project  to 
the  program  objectives  of  the  appropri- 
ate institute  or  division;  third,  the  need 
to  protect  previous  investments  In  meri- 
torious ongoing  research ;  and  fourth,  the 
need  to  provide  opportunities  for  new 
research  and  researchers  to  enter  the 
system. 

The  international  recognition  of  the 
NIH  as  one  of  the  preeminent  biomedical 
research  institutes  In  the  world  has  pri- 
marily resulted  from  the  intensive,  in- 
cisive review  of  grant  applications  under 
the  peer  review  system. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Rotman,  would 
agree  that  no  provision  of  S.  881  Is  In- 
tended to  lessen  that  rigorous  review  of 
all  proposals,  whether  from  the  small 
business,  the  academic,  or  the  scientific 
community.  It  is  that  process  which  as- 
sures the  high  quality  of  the  NIH  extra- 
mural program. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  with  respect  to 
obligation  of  the  funds  under  the  1 -per- 
cent set-aside.  Should  any  agency  not 
receive  proposals  from  small  business  of 
suflBciently  high  quality  to  merit  funding, 
would  it  be  the  intent  under  this  bill  that 
the  amount  of  funds  set  aside  from  small 
business  be  carried  over  to  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year?  In  other  words.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  a  mandatory  set-aside  of 
funds,  in  which  funds  must  be  expended 
in  each  fiscal  year,  could  lead  to  funding 
of  lesser  quality  research  or  the  loss  of 
funds  to  any  given  agency  which  chooses 
not  to  fund  any  small  business  proposals 
because  they  do  not  meet  the  agency's 
standards  of  excellence.  Again,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  concern  stems  not  from  any 
belief  that  small  business  generally  lacks 
R.  &  D.  capability,  but  from  the  very  spe- 
cialized nature  of  basic  biomedical  re- 
search. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
expand  upon  the  committee's  intent  with 
respect  to  the  legislation's  reporting  re- 
quirements. Under  the  bill,  the  agencies 
conducting  SBIR  programs  must  report 
at  least  annually  to  both  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  these  programs.  Those 
two  bodies  must  in  turn  report  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Small  Business.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  that  the  agmcles  conduct- 
ing SBIR  programs  report  promptly  to 
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OSTP  and  SBA  If  they  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  requirements 
under  this  program,  and  that  OSTP  and 
SBA  promptly  so  advise  the  Congress. 

Specifically.  Congress  should  be  ad- 
vised of  any  agency's  need  to  carry  over 
the  funds  imder  the  setaside,  as  dis- 
cussed above,  or  any  further  implemen- 
tation problems  which  may  arise  during 
the  3-year  phase-in  of  the  program. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
while  I  do  not  share  his  view  that  the 
NIH  should  be  exempted  from  coverage 
under  the  bill,  under  the  provision.^  of 
the  bill,  the  NIH  can  apply  its  rigorous 
peer  review  system  to  research  proposals 
from  the  small  business  community, 
should  it  choose  to  do  so.  In  terms  of  the 
usual  9-month  review  cycle  at  the  NIH, 
I  hope  that  that  time  frame  could  be 
shortened  somewhat.  I  understand  that 
at  least  some  institutes  are  developing  a 
shorter  review  cycle,  on  the  order  of  5 
months,  for  review  of  small  grants,  and 
perhaps  that  shortened  procedure  could 
be  used  for  applications  from  smsdl  busi- 
ness. 

With  respect  to  the  obligation  of  fimds 
under  the  setaside,  I  concur  with  the 
Senator  that,  in  those  instances  where 
quality  research  proposals  are  not  sub- 
mitted, agencies  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  forward  the  funds  earmarked  for 
small  business  for  obligation  under  small 
business  innovation  programs.  If  it  takes 
time  for  the  small  business  community 
to  gear  up  its  capacity  for  basic  R.  &  D., 
this  should  allow  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  meritorious  research  proposals. 
As  you  well  know,  the  small  business 
community  has  not  had  the  opportiuiity 
to  develop  expertise  in  applying  for  NIH 
grants.  In  fact,  the  university  commu- 
nity has  for  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
been  virtually  the  only  recipient  of  these 
grant  funds.  But  it  is  clearly  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  Senator,  nor  I  am  sure  of  any 
other  Senate  sponsor,  that  fimds  imder 
the  setaside  be  used  to  support  research 
of  questionable  scientific  or  technical 
merit. 

Lastly,  I  share  the  Senator's  view  that 
the  reporting  mechanism  under  the  bill 
is  extremely  importsint.  The  stated  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  use  our  lim- 
ited R.  &  D.  resources  in  a  way  that 
guarantees  the  maximum  benefit.  If  the 
SBIR  program  cannot  or  does  not 
achieve  that  goal  in  the  area  of  basic  bio- 
medical science.  Congress  should  know 
about  it  so  that  we  can  make  appropriate 
modifications  to  the  program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  fully  subscribe  to 
the  concerns  expressed  by  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  and  I  appreciate  Chairman  Rud- 
MAN's  assurances  that  Congress  will 
closely  monitor  the  SBIR  legislation  as 
it  applies  to  NIH  research  to  prevent  any 
reduction  in  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  oiu-  basic  research  effort. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  warm  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  10 
minutes  from  our  side  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981. 


The  support  for  this  bill  in  the  Senate 
is  considerable.  Respected  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  sponsors  of  this 
legislation.  And  I  think  it  is  reflective  of 
the  growing  recognition  in  Congress  that 
strong  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase 
our  Nation's  research  and  development 
efforts. 

Two  of  my  colleagues  deserve  special 
mention  for  their  leadership  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  Senator  Rud- 
MAN,  who  is  the  principle  sponsor  of  S. 
881  and  who  chairs  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Innovation  and  Tech- 
nology, has  demonstrated  a  deep  under- 
standing of  our  Nation's  research  and 
development  needs,  and  particularly,  the 
role  for  small  business  in  this  critical 
area.  And  Senator  Weicker,  who  is  the 
respected  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  and  also  an  original 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  has  shown,  once 
again,  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
spokesmen  on  behalf  of  small  business 
issues. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  very 
special  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Nunn,  and  also  the 
work  and  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Senator  Dixon. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention 
SBANE,  the  Small  Business  Association 
of  New  England,  for  the  tireless  work  of 
its  members  in  helping  to  fashion  this 
legislation  and  in  building  support  for  its 
passage.  Once  again,  SBANE  has  distin- 
guished itself  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
small  business  groups  in  our  Nation. 

The  problem  we  seek  to  address  in  this 
legislation  is  a  serious  one.  In  our  ability 
to  succeed  Les  the  hope  of  making  real 
progress  in  the  battle  against  inflation, 
high  interest  rates,  and  rising  high 
unemployment. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  United  States 
has  lagged  behind  a  number  of  its  com- 
petitors in  the  world  market  in  the  rate 
of  productivity  increase.  While  this  is 
certainly  attributable  to  a  combination 
of  factors,  the  decline  in  our  rate  of  tech- 
nological innovation  has  been  among  the 
central  causes.  Studies  have  indicated 
that  our  Nation's  advances  in  technology 
are  coming  more  slowly  than  just  a  dec- 
ade ago,  threatening  our  competitiveness 
internationally  and  the  vitality  of  our 
economy  here  at  home. 

S.  881  represents  the  opportunity  to 
arrest  this  decline  by  harnessing  the 
unique  ability  of  small  businesses  in  the 
generation  of  new  innovations. 

Today,  less  than  4  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  expenditures  go  to  small 
business.  And  yet  study  after  study  has 
demonstrated  that  dollar  for  dollar, 
smaller  firms  produce  more  innovations 
than  do  their  larger  counterparts.  Stud- 
ies conducted  by  MIT,  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  have  consistently  re- 
ported that  small  firms  represent  the 
No.  1  source  of  new  innovations  in  our 
economy,  in  addition  to  being  the  No.  1 
creator  of  jobs. 

Since  the  Federal  Giovemment  funds 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  research  and 
development  in  our  Nation,  by  targeting 
more  of  this  money  to  the  firms  which 
use  it  most  productively,  we  can  surely 
enhance  our  record  of  innovation  and 
improve  our  productivity. 


The  success  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  small  business  innovation 
research  program,  after  which  this  legis- 
lation is  modeled,  is  indicative  of  this 
legislation's  great  potential  in  promoting 
innovation  in  the  business  sector. 

In  1977,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion commenced  the  program  for  which 
this  legislation  is  named.  Making  a  por- 
tion of  its  budget  available  to  smaller 
firms,  it  instituted  a  three  phase  pro- 
gram to  support  research  by  small,  high 
technology  firms.  Since  1977,  the  pro- 
gram has  enabled  21  firms  to  attract 
about  $9  million  in  private  investment 
and  to  double  their  employment. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  in  many  respects  a  mirror  image 
cf  the  NSF  program.  Federal  agencies 
with  R.  &  D.  budgets  in  excess  of  $100 
million  are  required  to  establish  small 
business  innovation  research  programs 
funded  with  1  percent  of  their  extra- 
mural R.  &  D.  budgets.  Small  businesses 
will  be  invited  to  submit  proposals  to  an 
agency  for  research  in  accordance  with 
the  agency's  goals.  Those  with  the  great- 
est promise  will  be  funded  up  to  $50,000 
to  determine  whether  research  is  tech- 
nically feasible.  Second  phase  support  up 
to  $500,000  will  be  made  available  to 
phase  I  firms  demonstrating  a  likelihood 
of  success  in  further  research.  And  phase 
III,  or  actual  production  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  private  capital. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
SBIR  program  has  been  enormously  suc- 
cessful in  expanding  the  role  of  research 
and  development  in  our  economy.  I  am 
proud  to  have  introduced  the  legislation 
in  1975  that  resulted  in  this  program — 
the  first  set-aside  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  dol- 
lars for  small  business.  Since  then,  the 
program  has  helped  small  companies  all 
over  the  United  States  explore  new  ideas 
at  a  stage  where  outside  support  is  so 
difficult  to  attain,  and  to  develop  those 
ideas  through  the  production  and  mar- 
keting phases  of  a  business.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  companies  like 
Collaborative  Research.  Inc.,  in  the  area 
of  genetic  research,  and  Moleculon  Re- 
search Corp.  in  the  area  of  toxic  gas 
monitoring  have  demonstrated  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  the  SBIR  program. 

Mr.  President,  for  10  months  we  have 
been  debating  the  steps  we  must  take  to 
return  our  economy  to  prosperity.  But  in 
the  debate  over  tax  cuts  and  budget  cuts, 
we  must  not  forget  the  critical  role  in- 
novation plays  in  our  economy  as  well  as 
the  role  played  by  small  business. 

Finally.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  strong 
support  for  this  bill  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  indicates  that  we  are 
finally  awakening  to  the  recognition  that 
research  and  development  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  economy.  In  the  recent 
budget  cuts,  we  have  seen,  tragically,  the 
elimination  of  support  for  research  and 
development  in  a  variety  of  different 
areas  including  energy  research,  which  is 
so  extremely  important  to  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England.  We  must  not 
back  off  our  support  for  R.  &  D. — and 
for  those  who  have  doubts,  I  would  point 
to  our  competitors  abroad  and  their  em- 
phasis on  R.  &  D. 

Each  of  our  major  competitors  is  de- 
voting a  greater  portion  of  their  re- 
sources to  R.  &  D.  than  we  are,  and  they 
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are  using  those  initiatives  to  beat  us  m 
the  world  marketplace.  If  we  hope  to  re- 
gain our  stature  as  the  world's  leader  in 
innovation,  then  we  must  move  forward 
with  our  R.  &  D.  efforts  as  well. 

In  recent  years  we  have  taken  some 
steps  to  improve  the  environment  for  in- 
novation in  our  Nation  and  I  have  been 
proud  to  have  worked  actively  on  behalf 
of  those  efforts.  Last  year  we  succeeded 
in  enacting  into  law  the  Small  Business 
and  University  Patent  Act,  to  improve 
the  incentives  for  innovation  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  year,  we  must  take  the  next  step 
in  enacting  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Act.  We  can  do  much  to 
enhance  our  economic  recovery  and 
strengthen  our  long-term  position  in 
world  commerce  with  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  it. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  leadership 
and  his  strong  support  for  this  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  would  like  to  present  some  re- 
marks and  then  hopefully  elicit  some 
comments  from  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity floor  managers  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  future  of  this  country's  economy 
is,  in  very  large  measure,  dependent  upon 
our  ability  to  invest  what  we  should  In 
research.  It  is  clear  that  the  United 
States,  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  has  not 
been  keeping  up  with  other  countries. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been 
falling  behind  in  world  trade,  where  this 
year  we  are  facing  a  $15  billion  deficit 
\vith  Japan,  is  that  while  20  years  ago 
we  had  a  clear  technological  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  losing 
it.  We  are  not  putting  the  kinds  of  effort 
and  funds  into  research  that  other  coun- 
tries are,  and  we  are  not  putting  the 
same  kind  of  effort  into  research  that 
the  United  States  historically  has. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  have 
personally  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Congress  in  supporting  measures  which 
are  Ukely  to  increase  the  investment  of 
our  country  in  research  and  development. 
For  example,  in  the  last  tax  bill  that  was 
passed  by  Congress  this  past  summer, 
there  were  two  provisions  which  touched 
specifically  on  the  issue  of  research.  One 
provision  provided  a  tax  credit  for  incre- 
mental increases  in  business  spending  for 
research  and  development.  That  was  my 
bill  that  found  its  way  into  the  Tax  Act. 

Another  provision  which  I  had  worked 
on  very  early  and  which  Senfitor  Brad- 
ley took  the  lead  with  respect  to  the  last 
tax  act  had  to  do  with  business  contri- 
butions to  universities  for  research  and 
development.  Those  two  provisions  were 
tax  credits  in  order  to  stimulate  re- 
search— one  in  order  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness research,  business  spending,  on  mat- 
ters of  practical  application  to  the  busi- 
ness; the  other  was  an  effort  to  increase 
the   cooperation   between   the   business 


community  and  academia,  to  give  the 
business  community  a  greater  incentive 
for  making  contributions  to  the  academic 
community  for  basic  research.  So, 
Madam  President,  when  I  first  saw  S.  881, 
it  was  my  belief  that  here  was  another 
effort  to  encourage  research,  to  increase 
the  amount  of  research  that  was  accom- 
plished. 

I  very  hastily  signed  on  as  a  cosponsor 
for  the  bill,  because  it  was  my  view  that 
small  business  has  played  and  does  play  a 
very  important  role  in  research  and  de- 
velopment and  that  small  business  should 
require  or  should  receive  the  kind  of  en- 
couragement which  this  bill  gives  it.  I 
still  plan  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  the  5  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  pulled  my  name  off 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
why  I  did  that  and  I  want  on  this  basis, 
hopefully,  to  elicit  a  response  from  the 
managers  of  the  bill  which  would  be  re- 
assuring to  me. 

The  basis  for  withdrawing  as  a  cospon- 
sor was  the  advice  that  I  received  from 
the  academic  community  in  my  State  of 
Missouri  that  this  bill  was  very  threaten- 
ing to  them.  The  imiversities  felt  that 
S.  881  posed  a  threat.  They  state  their 
position  as  follows;  That  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  going  through  a 
phase  of  squeezing  the  budget;  that  re- 
search money  is  going  to  be  more  difficult 
for  the  universities  to  come  by  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past;  grants  are  sim- 
ply not  going  to  be  there  in  the  generous 
amounts  that  they  have  been  in  the  past; 
therefore,  what  they  see  in  this  bill  is 
that  those  funds  that  are  available  will 
be  in  part  reallocated  from  the  university 
community  and  particularly  from  basic 
research  to  small  business. 

They  feel  that  setasides  do  not  increase 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  is  avail- 
able for  research  but  simply  recut  the 
pie.  To  the  extent  that  somebody  else  is 
cut  into  the  pie,  the  academic  community 
is  cut  out.  They  understand  that  the  set- 
aside  is  only  1  percent  of  Government 
spending  for  research  and,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Schmitt  Amendment,  only  1 
percent  of  what  is  available  for  basic  re- 
search could  be  reached.  But  the  aca- 
demics with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
bill  are  concerned  that  this  is  simply  the 
first  slice  of  the  pie  and  that,  once  a  taste 
is  acquired  for  the  concept  of  setasides, 
that  taste  is  going  to  be  one  that  grows 
in  the  future  and  that  perhaps  becomes 
insatiable;  that  if  it  is  1  percent  for  small 
business  today,  it  might  be  85  percent  for 
small  business  next  year;  that  if  it  is 
small  business  that  receives  the  setaside 
now,  it  might  be  a  geographical  region 
that  receives  the  setaside  a  few  years 
from  now.  Therefore,  they  feel  that  the 
camel's  nose  might  be  going  under  the 
tent  and  that  our  effort  is  not  going  to 
be  to  expand  the  total  amount  of  research 
that  is  done  but,  instead,  to  simply  re- 
allocate it  and  reallocate  it  on  the  basis 
of  something  other  than  merit. 

Madam  President,  their  view,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  Government  research 
should  not  be  like,  for  example,  revenue 
sharing  or  like  grants-in-aid  to  States  or 
to  local  governments  because  there  the 
effort  is  to  simply  distribute  funds  on  the 


basis  of  need.  Research  is  different  from 
need.  Research  is  different  from  welfare. 
Research  is  the  purchase  of  a  product, 
the  investment  of  funds  where,  hope- 
fully, we  can  get  the  most  return  for  the 
dollars  spent  and  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  research  produced.  Therefore,  if 
the  criterion  for  making  Federal  grants 
Is  something  other  than  pure  merit,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  If  it  is, 
instead,  the  cutting  up  for  redistribution 
of  the  pie  according  to  size  or  the  type 
of  recipient,  they  feel  that  the  total  re- 
search picture  for  the  United  States 
might  be  in  jeopardy.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
bill  on  the  theory  that  we  do  need  to  en- 
courage small  business  to  do  a  better  job 
on  research  and  development  and  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement  of 
our  national  economy  if  we  do  so. 

Madam  President,  I  did  want  to  ex- 
press to  the  Senate  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  to  me  as  to  where 
we  are  heading  and  hopefully  elicit  a  re- 
sponse of  the  managers. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  because  I 
have  some  of  the  same  concerns  the  Sen- 
ator has? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Certainly.  Madam 
President. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I  had 
proposed  speaking  to  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  in  this  same  regard,  because 
I  have  concerns  about  what  happens  to 
the  university  community  also  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill,  but  the  way  I  looked 
at  it  was  in  a  slightly  different  vein,  I 
guess.  I  assumed  that  any  money  that 
was  granted  to  corporations  or  compa- 
nies that  had  a  basic  research  idea 
would,  in  many,  many  cases,  be  in  effect 
subcontracted  to  the  imiversities  or  the 
colleges.  There  are  not  many  of  these 
smaller  businesses  that  really  have  the 
laboratories  and  facilities  and  indeed  the 
scientists  on  their  own  pajToll,  yet  they 
may  have  one  or  two  people  who  have 
some  brilliant  ideas.  Many  brilliant  ideas 
from  owners  of  small  businesses  have 
started  exacty  like  this  in  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  Then  it  would  be  a 
quite  natural  thing  to  turn  to  a  well 
staffed  and  equipped  lab  next  door  at 
a  university  or  college  or  research  center 
of  some  kind,  to  get  their  staff  people 
in  turn  to  work  out  some  of  the  details 
and  work  with  small  business,  which 
would  mean  they  would  not  have  to  set 
up  their  own  lab. 

I  had  looked  at  this  as  potentially  a 
boon  to  universities  because  of  that 
probable  arrangement  that  would  pre- 
vail out  of  the  small  business  cwnmu- 
nity. 

Madam  President,  the  question  I  was 
planning  later  on  to  ask,  which  we  might 
jointly  address  now  is,  is  there  anything 
in  this  bill  that  would  prohibit  that  kind 
of  subcontracting  so  long  as  it  was  not 
just  a  front  for  a  university  or  college 
but  a  legitimate  research  concern? 
Would  this  be  legal  and  would  our  legis- 
lative history  show  that  it  would  be  quite 
proper  for  the  idea  which  had  germi- 
nated in  the  small  business  community? 
Would  there  be  anything  in  this  bill  that 
would  prevent  that  from,  in  turn,  being 
worked  on  on  a  subcontract  from  that 
business,    under   the   grant    provisions 
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here,  by  a  college  or  university?  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  would  take  care  of  at 
least  some  measure  of  the  fears  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  liave  expired. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
additional  time  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wishes  to  make  another  comment.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Miss- 
ouri. 

I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator.  I  can  say  this: 
We  had  essentially  the  same  provision  in 
the  tax  bill  we  passed  last  summer,  where 
we  provided  that  businesses  would  get 
a  credit  for  incremental  increases  in  re- 
search and  development  spending,  and 
they  could  get  that  whether  they  spent 
it  in-house  or  contracted  with  a  college 
or  university  to  do  the  research  for  them. 
I  hope  that  will  be  the  case. 

In  the  broader  sense,  I  say  that  univer- 
sity people  with  whom  I  have  spoken  are 
terribly  concerned  about  this  bill,  very 
fearful  that  they  are  going  to  lose  out, 
and  that  what  is  available  to  them 
now,  which  is  going  to  be  in  increasingly 
short  supply  in  the  future,  is  going  to  be 
in  even  shorter  supply:  that  Congress  is 
going  to  be  making  decisions.  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  making  decisions,  on 
the  allocation  of  research  funds,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  merit  of  the  project  but, 
in-stead,  simply  on  the  basis  of  spreading 
the  money  on  some  nonresearch  basis, 
nonsubstantive  basis,  to  small  business. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  respond  briefly  to  the  comments 
of  my  two  friends. 

First,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  we  approached  this  bill  know- 
ing full  well  that  a  great  amount  of 
money  in  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion program  for  basic  research  has  gone 
to  those  with  university  affiliations. 

Second,  the  overwhelming  evidence  has 
been  that  an  enormous  amount  of  lev- 
eraging comes  from  small  business  inno- 
vation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  over- 
whelming evidence  that  there  was  not 
fair  competition  between  the  small,  pri- 
vate entrepreneur  and  the  large  univer- 
sity or  large  corporation. 

The  Senator's  concern  is  a  legitimate 
one  which  is  shared  by  all  of  us  who  rec- 
ognize the  kind  of  work  the  universities 
do  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  others.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
believe  the  amendment  of  Senator 
ScHMrrr  was  most  effective  in  meeting 
the  problem. 

Let  me  go  a  step  beyond  that.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  $415  million  that  even- 
tually will  come  into  the  private  sector 
under  this  legislation  will  leverage  an 
enormous  amount  of  economic  activity. 

Under  an  amendment  that  I  believe 
will  be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  which  the  committee  is  pre- 
pared to  agree  to,  we  will  have  a  good 
overview  by  GAO  of  this  matter  2  years 
out. 


It  is  not  our  intention  with  this  bill 
to  invade  the  province  of  the  university 
community ;  but,  in  fairness  to  the  small 
business  community,  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  university  community,  and 
quite  properly  so,  has  had  probably  the 
largest  setaside  of  any  group  in  America 
in  the  area  of  basic  research.  Times  are 
changing. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  there  are  more 
than  1,800  firms  in  the  genetic  research 
business  today  which  are  privately 
owned. 

So  I  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  impinge  on  the  imiversity  community. 
It  is  our  intention  to  give  small  business 
at  least  a  fair  shake,  which  we  do  not 
believe  they  are  getting  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I  will 
yield  a  small  amount  of  additional  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  We  are 
running  short  of  time  of  this  side. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wish  to  ask  two 
short  questions. 

First,  would  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  view  this  as  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent?  Is  this  going  to  be  the 
precedent  for  many  more  setasides,  or 
can  we  contain  this  once  we  establish 
the  precedent? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Our  attitude  is  that  this 
is  the  percentage  which  should  be  ap- 
plied. We  believe  that  the  House  per- 
centage is  probably  too  high,  and  they 
probably  are  working  toward  our  per- 
centage for  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  precedent  for 
setasides.  therefore,  would  not  b"  estab- 
lished. This  would  be  sui  generis. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Absolutely.  We  beUeve 
that  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  so  ove~ 
whelming  that  there  are  no  other  case 
we  know  of  that  would  generate  th' 
kind  of  economic  activity  we  could  gen- 
erate with  this  particular  setaside. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Second,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  join 
in  an  effort  to  look  for  ways  to  expand 
the  total  research  pie  in  the  future  that 
would  be  available  to  imiversities,  col- 
leges, research  laboratories  of  one  kind 
or  another,  as  well  as  small  business. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  certainly  would  join 
in  that  effort.  I  know  that  In  the  coming 
months  and  years,  that  may  be  difficult, 
but  it  is  worth  looking  at. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  S.  881  because 
the  evidence  shows  that  small  businesses 
are  receiving  less  than  4  cents  of  every 
Federal  R.  &  D.  dollar.  Those  firms  which 
employ  less  than  500  employees  produce 
2.4  times  as  many  innovations  per  em- 
ployee as  the  large  firms.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  $35  billion 
a  year  on  R.  &  D.,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  set  aside  1  percent  of  an  agency's 
funds  for  small  firms  who  are  producing 
needed  innovations. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  on  basic  re- 
search funds.  Basic  research  aims  at  the 
creation  of  new  knowledge  and  generally 
Is  not  conducted  with  a  commercial  ap- 
plication In  mind.  Basic  research,  how- 


ever, is  extremely  beneficial  to  our  econ- 
omy by  providing  a  basis  of  knowledge 
which  leads  to  new  innovations.  Since 
basic  research  constitutes  only  $5  billion 
of  our  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  effort,  we 
should  be  careful  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
not  our  intent  to  cut  basic  research  funds 
by  1  percent.  At  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
acting deep  cuts  in  discretionary  appro- 
priations, I  am  hesitant  to  support  any 
legislation  which  will  further  cut  1  per- 
cent from  basic  research. 

Madam  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  are  attempting  to  maximize 
each  dollar  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  that  is 
spent.  If  there  are  areas  where  small 
business  lacks  the  expertise  to  do  basic 
research — for  example,  in  high-energy 
physics  or  molecular  biology — then  a 
Federal  agency  should  seek  to  maximize 
Its  basic  research  dollars  by  utilizing 
those  imiversities  which  have  developed 
a  special  expertise  in  basic  research.  In 
no  way  do  we  intend  to  reduce  basic  re- 
search funding. 

In  those  areas  where  small  business 
has  the  expertise  to  conduct  basic  re- 
search that  is  needed,  it  should  be  eligible 
to  achieve  research  awards  through  open 
competition.  If  small  business  is  unable 
to  perform  high-quality  basic  research, 
it  simply  should  not  be  granted  the  re- 
search contract.  In  my  view,  the  final 
legislation  enacted  should  maximize  each 
do'.lar  of  basic  research  that  is  funded. 

Madam  President,  with  these  concerns 
in  mind  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  S. 
881,  and  commend  Senators,  Rudman, 
Weicker,  Nunn,  and  others  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  for  their  diligent  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  the  legislation. 

UP    AMENDMENT   NO.    762 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  retjort  on  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon 
basic  research  programs) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
762: 

On  page  17.  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following: 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  no 
later  than  two  years  following  enactment 
of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  of  1981.  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  quality, 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  basic  research 
conducted  under  this  Act,  including  the 
ludgment  of  the  Departments  and  Agencies 
involved  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act  on  their 
overall  basic  research  programs.". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  my 
amendment  to  S.  881  seeks  to  strike  a 
balance  between  two  competing  con- 
cerns that  I  believe  are  shared  by  many 
Senators.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  all 
interested  in  doing  everything  we  can 
to  assist  this  Nation's  small  business 
community.  That  is  why  90  or  more  Sen- 
ators have  now  signed  on  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Act.  We  know  that  small  business  Is  the 
backbone  of  the  American  economy,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  half  of  our  pri- 
vate sector  employment. 

m  fact.  I  believe  that  the  actual  Hg- 
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ure  is  around  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
employment.  It  accounts  for  half  of  all 
Industrial  inventions  and  innovations 
and  almost  half  of  our  gross  national 
product.  We  also  know  that  recent  eco- 
nomic conditions  have  not  been  kind  to 
smaller  firms,  with  inflation  and  inter- 
est rates  combining  to  exacerbate  their 
plight  with  respect  to  lack  of  capital. 
Because  we  want  to  help  them — and  be- 
cause we  are  deeply  impressed  with  their 
track  record  regarding  efficiency  and  in- 
novation— a  large  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  to  support  S.  881. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  have 
long  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  de- 
clining amount  of  basic  research  that  Is 
being  conducted  in  this  country.  We 
know  that  research  and  development  his- 
torically has  been  America's  most  fun- 
damental tool  for  meeting  and  shaping 
the  challenges  of  the  future — and  we 
know  that  basic  research  is  the  cutting 
edge  of  that  tool. 

It  is  basic  research  that  is  irmovative. 
Basic  research  is  inquiry  into  the  un- 
known. Basic  research  is  the  exercise  of 
our  curiosity  about  how  we  do  things  in  a 
different  and  a  better  way.  Basic  research 
is  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  items  tlhat 
is  responsible  for  this  Nation's  produc- 
tivity, and  our  leadership  position  in  the 
world.  The  triumvirate  to  which  I  refer 
is.  first,  research  and  development;  sec- 
ond, education;  and  third,  a  free  enter- 
prise system  that  is  willing  and  able  to 
pounce  on  these  new  ideas  and  make  use 
of  them  in  a  commercial  way. 

So  some  of  us  have  decried  the  shrink- 
ing number  of  research  grants  available 
to  our  universities — ^the  subject  just  ad- 
dressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth). 

We  have  fought  against  ill-advised 
cuts  in  the  budgets  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  other  Federal  agencies 
which  do  the  bulk  of  our  basic  research. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
probably  be  added  to  that  list,  for  the 
research  done  in  agriculture  has  been 
the  envy  of  the  world  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  success  stories  of  all 
time. 

And  those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  basic  research  have  told 
everyone  who  would  listen  that  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be  pennywise  in 
this  year's  budget  and  pound  foolish  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation  when  it  comes 
to  this  crucial  area. 

So,  Madam  President,  that  is  why 
many  of  us  have  been  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
university  and  research  communities  re- 
garding S.  881  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  just  finished 
speaking  about. 

Senator  Schmitt's  amendment  which 
was  adopted  and  which  I  enthusiastically 
support,  is  designed  to  allay  those  con- 
cerns by  insuring  that  basic  research 
budgets  are  not  disproportionately  raided 
in  order  to  supply  the  small  business  set- 
aside  called  for  in  this  bill. 

Nevertheless,  I  know  that  many  people 
remain  skeptical.  They  doubt  that  small- 
er businesses  will  be  able  to  perform  the 


basic  research  that  is  required.  They  say 
that  although  businesses  do  well  in  the 
area  of  applied  research,  they  do  consid- 
erably less  well  in  the  area  of  basic  re- 
search— and  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  work  may  therefore  be  of  less 
than  the  highest  quality.  Worst  of  all, 
they  fear  that  the  small  business  re- 
search program  established  by  S.  881 
might  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
overall  basic  research  efforts  of  Federal 
agencies  and  departments. 

Frankly,  I  beUeve  that  these  fears  are 
exaggerated.  I  believe  that  smaller  firms 
are  capable  of  doing  basic  research  that 
meets  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 
After  all.  NASA  itself  testified  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  that  it  was  in 
the  area  of  basic  research  that  "we  find 
small  business  contributions  and  poten- 
tial particularly  relevant." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  no  one 
knows  for  certain  what  the  effects  of  this 
act  will  be  on  basic  research.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  find 
out,  especially  before  deciding  to  lock  this 
program  in  for  the  indefinite  future.  So 
my  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  requires 
the  GAO,  within  2  years  of  this  bill's  en- 
actment, to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
specifying  precisely  what  the  impact  has 
been.  The  GAO  report  will  analyze  the 
quality,  quantity  and  nature  of  the  basic 
research  that  has  been  conducted  by 
small  business — and  it  will  include  the 
agencies'  assessments  of  what  impact  the 
act  has  had  on  their  overall  basic  re- 
search programs,  and  I  emphasize  the 
words  "basic  research." 

Madam  President,  I  beUeve  that  this 
amendment  will  provide  Congress  with 
the  information  it  needs  to  determine 
whether  the  program  we  are  creating  is 
working  and  whether  it  should  be  modi- 
fied, expanded  or  even  terminated. 

As  I  said,  I  fully  expect  that  it  will 
work  and  that  it  will  work  well.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  I  raised  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman )  in- 
dicated that  small  businesses  would  not 
be  prohibited  from,  in  effect,  "subcon- 
tracting" out  to  universities  some  of  the 
work  they  may  receive  imder  this  act.  I 
appreciate  those  assurances  because  I  be- 
lieve some  businesses  may  find  that  to 
be  necessary.  But  even  though  I  believe 
this  act  will  work  well,  I  also  believe  that 
a  GAO  examination  of  the  program  af- 
ter 2  years  will  be  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  pro- 
posing a  very  constructive  amendment 
which  we  fully  support. 

Certainly,  any  program  of  this  type 
should  be  looked  at  very  closely  a  year 
or  2  after  its  inception. 

By  this  amendment  we  insure  that 
that  kind  of  oversight  will  in  fact  occur. 
We  will  also  have  a  chance  to  examine 
this  problem  of  basic  research  that  we 
are  all  concerned  about  and  have  an 
evaluation  that  will  enable  us  to  then 
come  back  to  this  floor  if  necessary  and 
make  changes  if  necessary. 

We  are  certainly  prepared  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  yield 


back  all  time  if  appropriate  and  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  all  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  indeed  a  con- 
tribution to  this  bill.  It  will  give  us  added 
assurance  that  the  kind  of  review  is  un- 
dertaken that  will  make  certain  that  the 
bill  carries  out  its  intended  purposes. 

I  do  have  some  concern  about  how  the 
GAO  will  report  on  the  "quality"  of  the 
research  conducted.  The  first  phase  pro- 
posals, under  which  SBIR  recipients  are 
provided  limited  funds  to  determine  the 
sc.entlflc  and  technical  merit  and  feasi- 
bility of  ideas,  will  just  be  underway. 

So  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  about 
that,  but  I  believe  that  the  GAO  can 
take  that  into  consideration. 

In  addition,  we  hope  that  all  of  these 
research  proposals  would  go  through  the 
agencies'  existing  peer  review  system  to 
insure  that  only  quality  proposals  are 
funded. 

With  respect  to  the  reports  on  "quan- 
tity" and  "nature,"  much  of  this  infor- 
mation will  be  reported  to  Congress  im- 
der the  current  terms  of  the  legislation. 
For  exampJe,  new  section  9tbM6)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  as  added  by  this  bill, 
requires  SBA  to  independently  review 
the  implementation  and  operation  of  the 
SBIR  program  and  report  on  that  re- 
view to  Congress.  Under  new  subsection 
9if»,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  has  a  similar  review  and 
reporting  requirement. 

Finally,  new  section  9(c)(1)(C)  re- 
quires each  agency  with  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram to  report  to  SBA  and  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  on  the 
number  of  research  awards,  an  identi- 
fication of  the  award  made  and  a  com- 
parison of  small  business  versus  other 
awards  for  R.  &  D.  regardless  of  whether 
those  awards  to  small  business  are  made 
pursuant  to  an  SBIR  program. 

These  are  technical  concerns  I  be- 
lieve we  can  work  out  easily  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  House.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  usual  constructive  contribution  to 
the  debate  and  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate  on  the  amendment, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  762)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President, 
there  remains  some  puzzlement  in  my 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others  on 
the  committee  regarding  the  university 
system's  seemingly  dogged  opposition  to 
this  bill,  particularly  in  light  of  the  ad- 
dition of  Senator  Schmitt's  meritorious 
amendment  which  imposes  a  strict  ceil- 
ing on  the  possible  reduction  which  could 
occur  in  the  area  of  federally  funded 
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basic  research  activities.  As  the  bUl  ex- 
cludes aU  research  done  intramuraUy 
from  its  research  base,  so  the  amendment 
excluded  aU  intramural  basic  research 

base.  „       .. 

Therefore,  the  ceiling  on  reallocations 
from  ongoing  basic  research  activities 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  effectively  about  three -fourths  of  1 
percent  of  total  outlays  in  that  area.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  representative  admitted  in 
testimony  on  S.  881  to  maintaining  a 
100-percent  set-aside  for  the  university 
and  nonprofit  commimity  in  the  area  of 
research  grants  over  the  last  15  or  more 
years  would  be  required  under  the 
Schmitt  amendment  to  use  no  more  than 
approximately  $15  million  out  of  their 
total  yearly  expenditure  in  basic  re- 
search grants,  currently  over  $2  billion. 

The  figure  I  use  approximates  an 
absolute  ceiling,  recognizing  the  possi- 
bility that  the  actual  reallocation  could 
be  much  lower  than  this  comparatively 
small  sum.  A  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  an  or- 
ganization which  is  comprised  of  over 
5,000  natural  and  social  scientists  and 
engineers  and  includes  one -half  of  the 
hving  U.S.  Nobel  laureates  among  its 
members,  strongly  endorsed  the  legisla- 
tion and  viewed  the  reallocation  in  these 
terms. 

Before  the  Federation  became  involved  in 
this,  we  went  through  the  agency  budgets 
carefully  and  looked  at  the  kinds  of  funding 
areas  the  agencies  engaged  in.  and  we  com- 
pared the  budgets  overall  for  the  agencies 
with  the  budgets  which  went  to  universities, 
and  those  which  went  to  basic  applied  and 
development.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  plenty  of  flexibility  In  the 
agency  budgets  to  include  this  program's  one 
percent  set-aside.  If  you  want  to  use  that 
term,  without  Jeopardizing,  in  fact,  any  of 
the  research  that  the  federal  government 
does.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
agency  research  if  put  through  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram, would  be  done  far  more  cost  effectively, 
which  means  that  we  could  do  more  effec- 
tively, which  means  that  we  could  do  more 
rather  than  less  research  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

I  believe  the  opposition  of  the  univer- 
sities rests  on  two  substantive  assump- 
tions, apart  from  an  underlying  raw 
desire  to  protect  all  of  their  funding  at 
this  time  of  necessary  budget  restraint 
and  the  need  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
Federal  expenditures.  The  two  assump- 
tions to  which  I  refer  are: 

First.  That  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  set-aside  proposals  will  be  the  receipt 
of  lower  quality  projects;  and 

Second.  That  there  are  not  enough 
quality  small  firms  in  America  to  justify 
this  kind  of  minimal  expenditure  in,  for 
example,  the  biomedical  research  area. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  col- 
loquy with  Senator  Eacleton  of  Missouri 
which  outlines  my  concern  that  these 
objections  undergo  ongoing  review 
through  the  reporting  process  on  SBIR 
programs  and  through  hearings,  if  nec- 
essary, in  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate.  However, 
I  must  state  that  I  have  strong  reason  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  these  assumptions 
for  two  major  reasons.  The  first  is  that 
those  putting  forward  these  objections 
have  not  been  able  to  substantiate  their 
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claims  with  a  single  shred  of  evidence. 
The  second  is  that  we  have  received  a 
significant  amount  of  testimony  from  ex- 
perts in  the  area  to  the  contrary. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Ms.  Anne  Eskerson.  director  of  the  Bent- 
ley  College  Small  Business  Resource  De- 
velopment Center  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
stated  in  one  of  our  field  hearings  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  standard  (of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  SBIR  projects)  has  been 
lower"  than  traditionally  funded  proj- 
ects. Indeed,  in  her  review  of  the  pro- 
gram she  found  that  the  standard  Is 
"comparable,  if  not  superior  in  many 
cases  to  that  which  is  being  received 
from  more  traditional  sources  applying 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation." 
Statistics  indicate  that  only  one  in  eight 
Phase  I  proposals  have  been  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Of  the  funded  phase  I  proposals,  25 
percent  have  historically  received  Phase 
n  fimding.  Thus,  only  about  3  percent 
of  all  proposals,  proposals  which  them- 
selves underwent  a  peer  review  process, 
received  the  maximum  funding  avail- 
able. Since  S.  881  uses  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  program  as  its  model, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  otherwise.  Nor  am  I  con- 
cerned that  there  exists  too  few  small, 
high-tecnnology  firms  involved  in  the 
life  sciences  field. 

Conservative  research,  submitted  In 
formal  testimony  before  our  committee, 
indicates  that  there  are  at  least  2,600 
firms  involved  in  a  full  range  of  biomedi- 
cal research  projects.  I  believe  that  this 
is  one  reason  that  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  Ms.  Eskerson  and 
others  from  the  imiversity  community 
have  testified  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  sense  of  the 
actual  situation  that  these  objections  are 
only  window  dressing  for  an  underlying 
fear  by  administrators  of  the  loss  of  any 
fimding  despite  argimients  relating  to 
the  relative  merit  of  small  firms  doing 
research  on  Federal  objectives.  Efficiency 
of  Government  expenditures  is  clearly 
not  their  main  concern.  Dr.  Roland  La- 
mont-Havers,  who  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion and  was  speaking  at  our  Boston  field 
hearing  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  testified  in  this  way,  which 
I  believe  best  characterizes  these  admin- 
istrators' true  worries. 

What  I  would  be  concerned  about.  In  say- 
ing that,  would  be  the  fact  that  funds  are 
then  set  aside,  protected  funds,  which  would 
prevent  one  of  our  own  Investigators  not  be- 
ing supported.  That's  all  I'm  concerned 
about.  I'm  not  really  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  there's  funding.  I'm  con- 
cerned about  protecting  my  own  investiga- 
tors as  far  as  their  funding,  and  any  reduc- 
tion in  funds  within  that  system  is  going  to 
have  a  perturbation  within  our  system. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  say  to  you  now,  as 
I  did  to  Dr.  Lamont-Havers,  that  if  that 
is  the  real  reason  for  opposition  to  the 
bill,  it  is  not  substantive  in  nature,  but 
represents  only  an  expression  of  self  in- 
terest which  ignores  the  overriding  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  such 
time  on  the  bill  as  he  may  need. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  the 
Smali  Business  Innovation  Act  comes  to 
the  full  Senate  with  much  support.  Not 
many  pieces  of  legislation  can  boast  just 
under  90  cosponsors. 

As  indicated  by  the  extent  of  this  sup- 
port, the  goals  of  this  legislation— to  en- 
hance innovation  and  productivity  and 
to  foster  small  businesses  as  a  source  of 
innovation — are  certainly  worthy  ends. 
My  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate 
today  is  to  express  concerns  which  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
University  of  Washington  Medical 
School.  I  understand  that  these  concerns 
are  shared  by  virtually  every  medical 
school  throughout  the  country. 

The  problem  rests  in  mandating  a 
fixed  percentage  of  f.gency  research  and 
development  funds  be  set  aside  to  sup- 
port the  activities  of  one  class  of  per- 
forming organizations. 

Competition  and  free  enterprise  are 
the  cornerstones  oi  our  economy.  I 
would  not  want  to  encourage  any  action 
which  might  impede  agency  ability  to 
base  funding  decisions  on  the  technical 
and  scientific  merit  of  proposals.  If 
award  mechanisms  are  to  fulfill  their 
purpose  of  insuring  the  best  use  of  pub- 
lic moneys  to  meet  Federal  research  and 
development  needs,  guaranteeing  a  fixed 
pool  of  dollars  for  particular  entities 
seems  to  be  contradictory. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
which  has  an  exemplary  peer  review  sys- 
tem for  awarding  biomedical  research 
grants,  fixed  pools  would  create  two 
standards  in  the  award  selection  proc- 
ess. Small  business  proposals  would  be 
judged  only  against  proposals  from 
other  small  firms  and  not  against  all 
other  proposals  in  the  same  field  of  re- 
search. My  question  is  whether  this 
maximizes  research  efforts  so  that  tha 
health  of  our  citizens  through  advances 
in  the  biomedical  sciences  is  most  effec- 
tively pursued. 

Another  concern  I  have  is  that  the 
1 -percent  set-aside  not  rise  higher  than 
that  percentage  for  basic  research  proj- 
ects. As  one  looks  across  the  agencies, 
there  are  whole  areas  of  development  in 
the  R.  &  D.  budgets  which  may  be  held 
harmless  to  such  a  set-aside;  and  as  a 
result,  basic  research  budgets  could  suffer 
inordinately.  Applied  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  can  be  committed  far  in 
advance.  In  such  a  case,  the  actual  cost 
to  basic  research  would  be  greater  than 
its  original  pro  rata  siiare.  Senator 
ScHMiTT  is  offering  an  amendment  to 
guarantee  that  basic  research  funds  are 
not  tapped  disproportionately.  Also  there 
are  certain  fixed  costs,  such  as  equipment 
and  operations  which  could  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  1 -percent  set-aside  and 
would  therefore  raise  the  cost  to  basic 
research  even  higher. 

The  fostering  of  small  businesses  is  a 
laudable  goal.  I  want  only  to  raise  issues 
to  assure  that  what  we  are  doing  also 
fosters  biomedical  research  without  un- 
dermining the  purpose  of  these  research 
programs — the  improvement  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  it  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side  under  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  so  much 
time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  881,  the 
"Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  of  1981."  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  Senate's  favorable  consideration  of 
this  measure  today. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Rudman,  for  an 
outstanding  job.  He  has  not  only 
championed  this  cause,  but  he  has  pur- 
sued this  legislation  with  great  tenacity. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues,  Sena- 
tor Levin  and  Senator  Tsoncas,  for  their 
important  role  in  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  a  bold  step  forward.  I  also  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Weicker,  who  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  has  given  the  Small  Business 
-  Committee,  I  think,  extraordinary  lead- 
ership this  year. 

I  need  not  recite  the  role  small  busi- 
ness plays  in  our  Nation's  economy. 
Others  have  indicated  the  proven  track 
record  of  small  business  in  innovation. 
Nump'-ouc  Federal  agencies  and  private 
sector  reports,  spanning  several  different 
administrations,  have  all  attested  to  the 
unique  capabilities  and  drive  which  small 
businesses  bring  to  research  efforts. 

Regrettably,  even  in  the  face  of  these 
conclusive  analyses  of  small  business' 
capability,  small  business  has  been  al- 
most uniformly  shutout  in  their  efforts 
to  significantly  participate  in  Federal  re- 
search and  development  efforts ;  it  is  our 
intention  to  reverse  this  trend  through 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  impetus  for  this  legislation  within 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
dates  to  hearings  in  August  1978,  held 
jointly  by  the  House  and  Senate  Small 
Business  Committees. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  former 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  Gaylord 
Nelson,  our  committee  undertook  a 
thorough  review  of  the  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  Federal  research  effort. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Milt  Stewart,  then 
the  first  Presidentially  appointed  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  convened  three  task 
forces  of  key  small  business  persons  from 
around  the  Nation  to  study  this  matter 
more  carefully.  The  result  of  those  task 
force  reviews  was  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee in  August  1979.  Their  collabora- 
tive work  with  our  committee  led  to  the 
introduction  of  S.  1860,  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act  of  1979"  in  the  96th 
Congress.  The  bill  had  15  cosponsors. 


S.  1860  was  a  four-title  bill  which  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  comprehensive 
framework  for  further  congressional 
consideration  of  small  business  aspects 
of  innovation.  Among  its  provisions  were 
a  mandatory  small  business  set-aside  for 
small  business  in  federally  funded  re- 
search (from  which  today's  legislation  is 
a  direct  descendent),  patent  and  regula- 
tory reform  provisions  to  lessen  the  bur- 
dens on  small  business,  and  tax  incen- 
tives for  research  and  development  to 
further  encourage  the  small  business 
sector  into  the  research  area. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  patent  and 
regulatory  reform  provisions  were  sepa- 
rately enacted  last  year.  The  tax  provi- 
sions have,  in  large  part,  been  included 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  Although  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  favorably  re- 
ported separate  R.  &  D.  set-aside  legis- 
lation last  year,  the  Congress  was  not 
able  to  conclude  work  on  those  bills. 

In  January  1980,  delegates  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness undertook  a  review  of  the  Federal 
R.  &  D.  efforts,  and  overwhelmingly  voted 
in  favor  of  congressional  enactment  of 
a  specific  set-aside  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  small  business. 
Frankly,  this  recommendation  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  general  thrust 
of  the  Conference  that  "less  was  better." 
But  the  delegates  report  was  clear,  and 
emphatic,  that  absent  specific  positive 
action  by  Congress  to  mandatorily  estab- 
lish a  small  business  set-aside  program 
for  research  and  development,  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  efficiencies  of  small 
business  would  be  lost,  and  the  Federal 
Government  specifically,  and  the  Nation 
generally,  would  suffer. 

Madam  President,  our  committee, 
under  the  new  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  and 
Senator  Rudman  recognized  the  need  to 
carry  forward  with  this  important  legis- 
lation. To  their  credit,  this  bill  has  been 
improved  by  the  committee.  The  legis- 
lation now  enjoys  the  cosponsorship  of  85 
of  our  colleagues.  It  is  legislation  that 
should  be  passed,  and  quickly  imple- 
mented. 

We  in  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee are  convinced  that  the  limited 
program  which  we  are  recommending  be 
adopted  today  can  and  must  work.  The 
program,  although  targeted  to  six  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  purposes  of  the  set- 
aside  provisions,  will  bring  almost  95 
percent  of  the  present  Federal  R.  it  D. 
effort  under  this  design. 

The  proposals  in  this  bill  are  modeled 
in  part  on  the  exemplary  work  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  small 
business  innovation  research  program, 
and  the  self-initiated  efforts  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  their  defense 
small  business  advance  technology 
(DESAT)  program.  NSF,  although  re- 
sponding to  statute,  has  developed  the 
prototype  SBIR  program,  and  has  prov- 
en its  successfulness. 

The  Defense  Department  should  be 
complimented  for  its  wilhngness  to  uni- 
laterally undertake  this  new  program, 
and  for  assisting  us  in  assuring  that  the 
important  mission  of  the  Department 
remains  unimpaired  by  this  legislative 
proposal. 


I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  highlight  parts  of  this  legislation. 

The  role  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, although  still  significant 
:n  the  bill,  has  been  downplayed  from 
the  initial  version  of  the  legislation.  The 
approach  now  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion recognizes  that  SBA  has  a  legiti- 
mate rol£  to  play  in  acting  as  a  resource 
for  Federal  agencies  in  their  implemen- 
tation of  the  SBIR  programs,  and  as  a 
liason  between  the  small  business  com- 
munity and  the  Federal  agencies  in  util- 
izing the  program.  In  addition,  SBA  is 
in  a  unique  position  in  the  Federal  exec- 
utive to  assist  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  assessing  the  successful- 
ness of  this  new  endeavor.  But  while  the 
bill  does  carefully  describe  the  role  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  with 
respect  to  the  SBIR  program,  SBA's 
long-standing  statutory  directicMi  to  pro- 
vide small  businesses  with  technology 
assistance  remains  unchanged.  It  is  not 
our  intention  that  the  present  agency 
actions  be  diminished,  or  shifted  toward 
the  monitoring  of  other  agencies'  efforts 
to  establish  an  SBIR  program. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  provides 
for  a  phase-in  of  the  SBIR  program  for 
certain  agencies.  While  it  makes  sense 
to  permit  the  agencies  required  to  es- 
tablish an  SBIR  program  an  opportimity 
to  systematically  set  up  their  program. 
I  wonder  whether  the  phase-in  is  too 
slow.  It  has  been  argued,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  a  few  agencies,  that  the  SBIR 
program  requires  a  totally  different  ori- 
entation toward  research  and  develop- 
ment funding  for  small  businesses.  Al- 
though this  may  be  true  for  one  or  two 
agencies,  there  is  no  lack  of  expertise  in 
administering  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  within  these  agencies.  It 
would  seem  that  the  3 -year  phase-in  pe- 
riod, even  for  these  selected  agencies, 
may  be  too  slow  if  we  believe  that  there 
are  the  numbers,  and  quality,  of  smaU 
businesses  that  are  capable  of  domg  re- 
search for  these  agencies.  We  should 
monitor  this  closely. 

Finally,  the  legislation  establishes  a 
minimum  threshold  of  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  under  the  formula  in 
the  bill  before  an  agency  must  establish 
an  SBIR  program.  Here,  again,  I  believe 
the  committee's  bill  is  correct  in  estab- 
lishing that  "fioor"  for  participation.  Our 
intent  is  to  open  up  realistic  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business  participation  in 
Federal  R.  &  D.,  not  merely  to  channel 
dollars  to  smaU  business  for  doUars  sake. 
We  should  examine  in  the  future  whether 
a  somewhat  lower  floor  may  not  be  more 
appropriate. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  and  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  Agencies  have  proven 
that  they  wUl  not  change  their  attitude 
or  approach  to  small  business  participa- 
tion in  Federal  R.  &  D.  efforts  without  a 
congressional  mandate.  This  bill  will  un- 
mistakably, but  fairly,  provide  that  man- 
date. 

I  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
e  Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  my 
colleagues  will  today  document  the  nu- 
merous merits  of  S.  881.  In  some  part 
these  are  already  weU  set  out  in  the  ex- 
cellent committee  report  on  this  bill. 
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I  should  like  to  stress  just  one  element 
of  the  overall  consideration — the  need 
for  Government  to  help  strengthen  the 
technological  capacity  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. There  is  a  tendency,  frankly,  on  the 
part  of  some  Federal  agencies,  when  a 
technological  need  arises,  to  expand 
their  own  resources  rather  than  turn  to 
the  private  sector  to  do  the  job.  The 
hidden  costs  of  expanding  public  agen- 
cies and  functions  are  never  really 
known. 

A  much  better  course  than  continued 
agency  expansion  is  to  look  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  especially  the  small  business 
portion,  where  increased  productivity, 
greater  cost  consciousness  and  good  old- 
fashioned  American  competition  will  as- 
sure a  better  deal  for  the  taxpayer  and 
a  better  product  for  the  agency.  S.  881 
by  requiring  several  major  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  establish 
small  business  innovative  research  pro- 
grams and  to  target  specified  amounts  of 
research  and  development  funds  to  small 
businesses  will  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and 
supporter  of  S.  881.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  this  body.* 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  881  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  this  legislation. 
S.  88Laddresses  in  a  responsible  and  con- 
structive way  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  the  small  business  com- 
munity today,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  enjoys  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  a  clear  majority  of  this  body. 

In  terms  of  its  ability  to  generate  em- 
ployment and  innovation,  the  small  bus- 
iness sector  plays  an  invaluable  role  In 
the  national  gross  economy.  Overall, 
?mall  business  accounts  for  48  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  55  per- 
cent of  total  employment.  A  recent  study 
undertaken  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  found  that  during 
the  1969-77  period,  66  percent  of  all 
net  jobs  in  the  private  sector  were  cre- 
ated by  firms  with  fewer  than  20  em- 
ployees, and  87  percent  of  all  net  new 
jobs  by  firms  with  fewer  than  500  em- 
ployees. Where  innovation  is  concerned, 
studies  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  have  found  that  more  than 
half  of  all  major  innovations  come  from 
firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employees, 
while  the  National  Science  Foundation 
reports  that  small  firms  are  significantly 
and  consistently  more  productive  in 
terms  of  Innovations  resulting  from  re- 
search and  development  expenditures. 

Madam  President,  It  Is  ironic  that  an 
economy  which  looks  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  for  jobs  and  innovation 
should  also  place  small  businesses  at  a 
significant  disadvantage  when  It  comes 
to  financing.  Access  to  capital  markets 
is  limited  for  new,  small,  developing  bus- 
inesses, which  are  untested  in  the  mar- 
ketplace despite  the  promise  they  may 
hold  for  the  future.  Recognizing  this  sit- 
uation, the  Congress  last  year  enacted 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
venture  capital  companies,  which  are  an 
important  source  of  capital  for  new  busi- 
nesses. 


To  a  greater  degree  than  large  com- 
panies, however,  small  innovative  new 
companies  must  seek  debt  rather  thtui 
equity  financing,  and  it  is  therefore  pre- 
cisely these  companies  which  are  hit 
hardest  by  the  current  high  cost  of  cred- 
it. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  priori- 
ties that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  administration  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
high  interest  rates  that  penalizes  the 
firms  which  offer  the  best  prospect  for 
strengthening  the  economy  by  improving 
productivity  and  increasing  employment. 

While  offering  no  remedy  for  the  cur- 
rent misguided  monetary  policy,  S.  881 
does  address  another  major  problem  fac- 
ing innovative  businesses:  lack  of  funds 
for  research  and  development  purposes. 
Less  than  4  percent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent's  research  and  development 
budget  is  now  channeled  to  firms  shown 
to  be  most  likely  to  produce  major  inno- 
vations. By  establishing  small  business 
innovation  research  programs  In  each 
agency  with  an  R.  &  D.  budget  in  excess 
of  $100  million,  S.  881  will  redirect  R.  &  D. 
resources  to  more  efficient  users  and  fo- 
cus greater  attention  on  small  business 
potential.  S.  881  is  a  modest  beginning — 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a 
recognition  of  important  priorities.  I  urge 
its  approval. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  the  de- 
cline in  our  national  productivity  has 
been  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us  here  in 
the  Senate. 

This  decline  in  productivity  has  gone 
hand-in-hand  with  the  decline  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies. 

S.  881  is  the  beginning  step.  I  feel.  In 
reversing  this  trend  by  utilizing  our  ex- 
isting Federal  research  and  development 
resources  more  effectively. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  any 
additional  Federal  money  and  is  an  ef- 
fort to  use  Federal  fimds  in  a  way  most 
likely  to  spur  the  development  of  new 
technologies  and  insure  their  commer- 
cial application. 

I  urge  my  c(dleagues  to  support  this 
bill  since,  clearly,  small  science-  and 
technology-based  firms  have  a  major 
contribution  to  make  to  the  revitalization 
of  our  economy  and  to  the  efficient  use  of 
the  Federal  research  and  development 
funds. 

This  bill  provides  participating  small 
businesses  with  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish a  successful  record  in  research  and 
development.  By  making  available  fimds 
now  hard  to  get  in  the  private  sector, 
this  bill  will  facilitate  small  businesses' 
ability  to  attract  venture  capital  and 
spur  the  development  of  new  and  excit- 
ing technologies. 

Consumers  will  receive  the  benefits  of 
new  high-quality  products.  Investors  will 
have  the  benefits  of  lower  risk  investment 
opportunities. 

Major  corporations  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  learning  new  technology  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  new  products. 

This  bill  provides  a  long-needed  mech- 
anism which  facilitates  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  the  resources  of  small 
science-  and  technology-based  busi- 
nesses. 

Madam  President  and  colleagues,  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for  this  bill.* 


ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  MORE  EFFECTIVE  COVERN- 
MENT 

VOIE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  4 :  15  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  not  vote  on 
S.  10,  with  a  vote  following  immediately 
in  relation  to  Senate  Resolution  238.  The 
first  rollcall  will  be  15  minutes  and  the 
second  rollcall  will  be  10  minutes. 

The  bill  (S.  10)  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwa- 
TER).  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lucak>,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bmeii), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  467  Leg.) 

YEAS— 79 
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AbdBor 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Gtem 

MurkowiU 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Boren 

Grassley 

PeU 

Bosch  witz 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pre»sl«r 

Burdlck 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

He&ln 

Quayle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  HoUings 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Huddles  ton 

Roth 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Specter 

Danfortb 

Kasten 

Stennlt 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Levin 

wallop 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Warner 

Durenberger 

MathiBS 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Williams 

East 

McClure 

ZortDBk; 

Exon 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 4 

Bradley 

Nlckles 

Proxmlre 

Humphrey 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-17 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Sarbanes 

BIden 

Heinz 

StaSord 

Cannon 

Lugar 

Stevens 

DeConcLnl 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

So  the  bill  (S.  10),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  10 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  develop  a  blueprint  for  better  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States,  to  set  In  motion 
processes  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  more  effectively  and  responslvely  serve 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  created  and 
can  more  rationally  meet  Its  present  and 
future  challenges,  both  national  and  inter- 
national, and  to  encourage  and  Justify  the 
full  restoration  of  public  confidence  In  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1.  there  is  hereby 
established  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  More  Effective  Govern- 
ment (In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF    POLICY    BY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  1.  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider and  study  the  management,  operation, 
and  organlzr.tion  of  the  executive  branch 
and  of  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  including  the 
relationships  of  such  entitles  to  each  other, 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  their  State  and  local  govern- 
mental counterparts,  and  to  the  private  sec- 
tor. Such  study  and  consideration  shall  give 
particular  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
such  relationships  and  established  patterns 
of  action  meet  or  fall  to  meet  governmental 
responsibilities  and  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future.  Where  appro- 
priate and  necessary,  the  Commission's  con- 
sideration and  study  shall  Include  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  policies  Implemented  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  detract  from  or  enhance 
governmental  management,  operation,  and 
organization. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  Its  considerations  and 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commis- 
."^.ion  shall  make  recommendations.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  specific  proposals  for 
changes  in  Federal  laws,  regulations  and  ad- 
ministrative practices,  to^  promote  economy, 
effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  managerial  and 
political  accountability,  and  to  Improve  serv- 
ices and  management  In  the  transaction  of 
the  public  business.  Such  recommendations 
shall  include,  where  appropriate,  recommen- 
dations for  altering  the  present  distribution 
of  functions  and  activities  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  among  the  Federal,  State, 
nnd  local  governments. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  consideration  and 
study  under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Commission 
shall  avail  itself  of  relevant  Information  and 
data  gathered  by  such  public  and  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

organization  of  the  COMMISSION 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  (Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed or  eighteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  a  maximum  of  three  from  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  balance,  persons 
who  are  not  Federal  officials. 

(2)  Six  appointed  by  the  Weaker  of  the 


House  of  Repreaentatlves;  a  minimum  of  two 
and  a  mazUnum  of  three  from  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatlves,  and  the  balance,  persons 
who  are  not  ctirrent  Members  of  the  House 
of  Rex>re8entaUve8. 

(3)  SU  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tenqmre  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  a  minimum  of  two  and 
a  maximum  of  three  from  the  Senate,  and 
the  balance,  persons  who  are  not  current 
Members  of  the  Senate. 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  be  chosen  from 
among  persons  who  have  particular  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  In  the  major  areas  of  the 
Commission's  consideration  and  study.  Of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President,  one 
shall  have  had  expsrience  In  government  at 
the  State  or  local  level;  of  the  members  who 
are  not  Federal  officials  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one 
shall  have  had  governmental  experience  at 
the  local  level:  and  of  the  members  who  are 
not  Federal  ofBclals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  one  shall 
have  had  governmental  experience  at  the 
State  level.  In  considering  individuals  for 
membership,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
persons  with  a  broad  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  working  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  persons  who  are  not  Federal 
OfBclals  under  subsection  (a)  (1).  there  shall 
be  from  the  major  political  party  which  is 
not  the  party  of  the  President,  and  at  least 
two  shall  be  persons  not  engaged  In  partisan 
political  activity. 

(2)  Of  the  members  appointed  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  subsection 
(a)  (2).  one  shall  be  from  the  political  party 
which  Is  the  majority  party  In  the  House  and 
one  shall  be  from  the  political  party  which 
Is  the  minority  party  In  the  House.  At  his  dis- 
cretion, the  Speaker  may  appoint  either  a 
second  Incumbent  Representative  from  the 
majority  party  In  the  House  or  a  former  Rep- 
resentative from  that  same  party.  Of  the  re- 
maining three  members  appointed  under 
such  subsection,  two  shall  be  persons  not  en- 
gaged In  partisan  political  activity.  Of  these 
three  remaining  members  one  shall  be  from 
the  political  party  which  is  the  minority 
party  In  the  House.  In  appointing  members 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  who  are  from  the 
political  party  which  is  the  minority  party 
in  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  obtain  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House. 

(3)  Of  the  members  appointed  from  the 
Senate  under  subsection  (a)  (3) .  one  shall  be 
from  the  political  party  which  is  the  major- 
ity party  in  the  Senate  and  one  shall  be  from 
the  political  party  which  is  the  minority 
in  the  Senate.  At  his  discretion,  the  I»resi- 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may  appoint 
either  a  second  incumbent  Senator  from  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  or  a  former  Sen- 
ator from  that  same  party.  Of  the  remaining 
three  members  appointed  under  such  sub- 
section, two  shall  be  persons  not  engaged  in 
partisan  political  activity.  One  of  these  three 
remaining  members  shall  be  from  the  politi- 
cal party  which  is  the  minority  party  in  the 
Senate. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"persons  not  engaged  in  partisan  political 
activity"  shall  mean  persons  who  for  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  appointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  have  not  occupied  or 
sought  elected  public  office,  or  have  not 
served  as  an  official  of  a  State  or  national 
political  party. 

(c)  The  President  shall  select  a  Chairman 
from  among  the  Commission  members  who 
are  not  Federal  officials  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. The  selection  by  the  President  of 
Chairman  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  a 


majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, conducted  by  secret  ballot.  The 
Commission  shall  elect  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers a  Vice  Chairman  from  the  major  polltl- 
party  which  is  not  the  party  of  the  Chair- 
man. The  Commission  shall  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the  man- 
ner of  its  operations,  its  organization,  and  its 
personnel.  ' 

(d)  Ten  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  Individual  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be  of 
the  same  political  party  as  his  predecessor. 

(f)  An  Individual  who  is  appointed  to  the 
Commission  in  the  status  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  in  the  status  of  a  person  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and 
who  thereafter  ceases  to  have  such  status, 
shall  nevertheless  continue  as  a  member  of 
th3  Commission  and  shall  ( If  he  has  returned 
to  private  life  except  for  his  membership  on 
the  Commission)  be  treated  as  an  Individual 
appointed  from  private  life  for  purposes  of 
compensation  under  section  5. 

COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBEBS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
ston  who  are  Members  of  Congress  or  who 
are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  on  the  Commission  with- 
out any  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  services  as  Members  of 
Congress  or  jn  the  executive  branch.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  from  private  Uf e 
shall  each  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  STAFF 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable to  assist  In  the  performance  of  Its 
duties,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  (or  of  any 
other  law )  relating  to  the  number,  classifica- 
tion, or  compensation  of  employees.  The 
Commission  may  also  procure,  as  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  law  for  agen- 
cies in  the  executive  branch  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  select  an 
executive  director  for  the  Commission  con- 
tingent upon  confirmation  by  the  Commis- 
sion members. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  (or  of  an  advisory  councU 
or  committee  under  section  7)  or  employ- 
ment of  an  individual  by  the  Commission  as 
an  attorney  or  expert  In  any  business  or  pro- 
fessional field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis,  with  or  without  compensation,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  Individual  within  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Federal  law  relating  to  conflicts 
of  interest  or  otherwise  Imposing  restric- 
tions, requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation 
to  the  employment  of  persons,  the  perform- 
ance of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt 
of  compensation  In  connection  with  claims, 
proceedings,  or  matters  Involving  the  United 
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states.  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion (or  of  such  an  advisory  council  or  com- 
mittee), or  as  an  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  considered  service  In  an 
«^>polntlve  or  elective  position  In  the  Gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  section  8344  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  or  comparable  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law. 

ADVISORY    L0UN;ILS    and    COMMrrXEES 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  may  establish 
(without  regard  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act)  such  advisory  councils  and 
advisory  committees  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  provide  specialized  assistance  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  this  Act.  Members  of  such 
ad/lsory  councils  and  committees,  while  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  councils  or  com- 
mittees or  while  otherwise  serving  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission  away  from  their 
home^  or  regular  places  of  business  (unless 
otherwise  eligible  for  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  under  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code) ,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  In  the  Govern- 
ment serving  without  pay. 

powEXs  or  the  commission 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  or  any  member 
authorized  by  the  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  su(di  testimony,  have  such  print- 
ing and  binding  done,  enter  Into  such  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements  (with  or  wlth- 
cut  consideration  or  bond,  to  such  extent  or 
In  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)), 
make  such  expenditures,  and  take  such 
other  actions  as  the  Commission  or  such 
member  may  desm  advisable.  Any  member 
of  the  Commission  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Commission  or  before  such  member.  The 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commission 
established  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Government  such  Information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act:  and  each  such  officer,  department, 
agency,  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
to  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act,  unless  the  head  of  such 
agency  determines  that  urgent,  overriding 
reasons  will  not  permit  the  agency  to  make 
such  facilities,  services  or  personnel  available 
to  the  Commission  and  so  notifies  the  Chair- 
man In  writing. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit any  report,  recommendation,  or  other 
matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency  for  ap- 
proval, comment,  or  review  before  submitting 
such  report,  recommendation,  or  other  mat- 
ter to  the  Congre.ss  or  to  the  President. 

MEETINGS.    PUBLIC    INVOLVEMENT,    REPORTS, 
EXPIRATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  first  con- 
vene no  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 


of  enactment  of  this  Act,  emd  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  thereafter,  as  Its  members  deem 
appropriate. 

(b)  Consistent  with  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  structure  Its 
operations  and  activities  to  assure  the  appro- 
priate and  meaningful  Involvement  of  the 
public  in  its  deliberations.  In  doing  so.  the 
Commission  shall  consider  the  desirability  of 
holding  public  hearings,  particularly  In  loca- 
tions outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
of  establishing  toll-free  telephone  lines  or 
other  mechanisms  whereby  members  of  the 
public  can  readily  contribute  suggestions  for 
Commission  consideration. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent such  reports  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
with  respect  to  Its  activities  under  this  Act. 
One  year  after  It  first  meets,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  Its  agenda  and  Its  progress.  On 
December  3,  1984,  the  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  and  the  President  Us 
final  report  with  respect  to  such  activities, 
including  all  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(d)  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  of  Its  final 
report  under  subsection  (c),  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist,  except  as  provided  under 
section  11(b). 

PREPARATION    FOR    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Ettrector  of  the  Con- 
gressdonal  Research  Service,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  shall  begin 
to  prepare  briefing  papers  for  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  briefing  papers  shall  catalog  and 
syntheclze  any  recent  reports,  analyses,  and 
recommendations  of  the  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  shall  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion deemed  by  the  head  of  each  such  orga- 
nization to  be  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  The  briefing  papers  shall  be 
completed  no  later  than  four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MONITORING    AND    FOLLOWUP    ON    COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  For  a  period  of  four  years  af- 
ter the  Commission  ceases  to  exist,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  monitor  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  actions 
being  taken  to  implement  such  recommen- 
dations. 

(b)  For  a  period  of  eighteen  months  after 
the  Commission  ceases  to  exist,  a  portion  of 
the  staff  shall  continue  to  seek  the  consid- 
eration and  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  During  such 
period,  such  staff  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  and  shall  report  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(c)  Upon  submission  of  the  Commission's 
final  report  to  the  President  under  section 
9(c)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  In  coordination  with  the 
executive  agencies,  shall  take  action  to  (1) 
formulate  the  views  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission; (2)  to  the  extent  practicable  within 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  resources, 
carry  out  recommendations  of  the  C(xnmls- 
slon  In  which  they  concur;  and  (3)  propose 
legislation  needed  to  carry  out  or  to  provide 
authority  to  carry  out  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  In  which  they  con- 
cur. At  least  once  every  six  months,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  the  status  of  action  taken  or  to 
be  taken  as  provided  herein.  A  final  report 
on  the  final  disposition  of  the  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  submitted  within  four  years 
after  the  submission  of  the  CcMnmisslon's 
final  report  under  section  9(c). 


EXPENSES    or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authwlzed  to  be 
e4>proprlated  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEDUCTIBILITy  OP  RESIDENTIAL 
MORTGAGE  INTEREST 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
conduct  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote  in  rela- 
tion to  Senate  Resolution  238.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Armstrong), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  458  Leg.) 
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NOT  VOTING— 17 


YEAS— 83 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

Garn 

MurkowsU 

Baker 

Glenn 

NicUea 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Boren 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Boschwltz 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Burdlck 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Pryor 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Quayle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Himiphrey 

Rlegle 

Chllee 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cochran 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Saaser 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Bimpaon 

Danforth 

KacteD 

Specter 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Levin 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

LonK 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mathtas 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Mattm-^ly 

Weicker 

Ea«t 

McClure 

WUliami 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Hart 

MetzenM 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Sarbanes 

Blden 

Heinz 

Stafford 

Cannoo 

Lugar 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Tsongms 

Goldwater 

Melcher 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  238)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

S.   Res.   238 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
fundamental  and  traditional  commitment  to 
provide  all  Americans  with  decent  housing 
at  an  affordable  price; 

Whereas  this  commitment  was  made  to 
promote  the  living  standards  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  encourage  stability,  and  to  encour- 
age attention  to  and  Interest  in  participatory 
government; 

Whereas  this  commitment  has  been  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  relatively  low  level  of  invest- 
ment In  housing  In  the  United  States  com- 
pared to  other  nations; 

Whereas  this  commitment  Is  now  being 
Jeopardized  by  excessive  Interest  levels  and 
mortgage  rates  which  have  pushed  the  cost 
of  the  average  size  family  home  to  $14,500 
annually  or  $1,200  per  month  equal  to  55  per 
centum  of  the  typical  family's  income; 

Whereas  these  excessive  mortgage  rates 
have  plunged  the  housing  and  related  In- 
dustries Into  their  worst  depression  of  the 
post-war  period,  with  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  out  of  work, 
bankruptcies  spreading,  and  with  two  of 
every  three  savings  Institutions  Insolvent; 

Whereas  a  key  component  of  the  Federal 
commitment  to  housing  is  the  deductibility 
from  personal  income  taxes  of  the  Interest 
paid  on  residential  mortgages; 

Whereas  the  deductibility  of  mortgage  In- 
terest has  resulted  In  homeownership  be- 
coming the  largest,  most  Important,  and 
most  viable  form  of  individual  wealth  In 
America;  and 

Wher»ac  tlie  Federal  Government  should 
acknowledge  and  honor  Its  commitment  to 
decent  and  affordable  housing  and  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  wealth  of  Its  citizens: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  present  home  mortgage  Interest  de- 
duction be  retained  as  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  fair  and  equitable  tax  system  de- 
signed In  part  to  promote  a  stable  and  pro- 
ductive society. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  881. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act.  If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain 
its  competitive  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ket it  must  use  its  limited  R.  &  D.  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  guarantees  the 
maximum  benefits.  S.  881  is  a  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  one  aspect  of  the 
research  issue  raised  by  this  legislation. 
Colleges  and  universities  all  across  this 
Nation,  including  many  in  my  home 
State  no  doubt,  have  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  science,  medicine,  and 
many   other   fields.   These   efforts   are 


greatly  appreciated.  They  should  and  will 
continue.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  President. 
I  agree  with  the  views  of  Senator  Sasser. 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  and  other  Sena- 
tors when  they  say  that  this  legislation 
should  not  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  diminish  participation  in  federally 
sponsored  research  by  colleges  and 
imiversities. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  S.  881.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  is  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

MP  AMENDMENT  NO.  763 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 
No.  651.) 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  an  appointment  of 

a   .small    business    representative    to    the 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 

System) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  BiTRDicK.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Sasser.  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  763. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  The  President  shall  nominate  an 
Individual  whose  background  is  in  a  credit- 
sensitive  sector  of  the  economy  and  who  is 
representative  of  small  business,  including 
farming  and  ranching,  to  fill  the  first  vacancy 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  which  occurs  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  assure 
that  a  small  business  representative  is 
named  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Governors  when  that 
position  opens  on  January  31,  1982.  By 
appointing  a  small  business  representa- 
tive to  the  Board,  the  President  will  take 
a  giant  step  toward  assuring  that  a 
voice  from  Main  Street  will  be  heard 
amid  the  chorus  from  Wall  Street.  Under 
my  amendment,  a  farmer  or  a  rancher 
would  be  eligible  for  the  position. 

A  small  business  representative  will 
temper  the  Board's  monetary  policy  with 
an  understanding  of  this  credit-sensitive 
sector's  concerns.  This  appointment  will 
bring  the  Board  of  Governors  closer  to 
realizing  the  intent  of  the  1913  Federal 
Reserve  Act  that  envisioned  a  Board 
representing  the  full  spectrum  of  Amer- 
ican financial,  business,  and  geographic 
interests.  The  act  specifically  said  that — 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board,  not 
more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  financial,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  Interests,  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

The  current  Board  of  Governors  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  pluralistic  group  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  envisioned.  The 
long,   14-year  terms  of  the  Governors 


require  that  a  fair  sampling  of  the  Na- 
tion's Interests  be  included  on  the  Board 
to  prevent  it  from  drifting  away  from 
the  concerns  of  the  Nation.  A  look  at  the 
current  Board  would  lead  us  ineluctably 
to  one  conclusion:  We  are  a  nation  of 
Federal  Reserve  employees  and  private 
bankers.  Of  the  seven  Governors,  five  are 
former  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  other  two  were  private 
bankers  'oefore  their  appointment. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  a  spe- 
cial place  in  our  Government.  Although 
there  are  other  nominally  Independent 
agencies,  none  of  them  have  the  Federal 
Reserve's  power  to  affect  the  well-being 
of  all  Americans.  Despite  its  power,  in- 
dependence was  assured,  so  that  the  con- 
duct of  monetary  policy  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  partisan  politics,  and  the 
swiftly  shifting  tides  of  public  opinion. 
But  structured  thus  to  be  an  island  of 
stability,  it  was  not  to  be  an  island  cut 
off  from  the  effects  of  its  policies  on  the 
mainland  of  the  body  politic. 

We  must  all  realize  the  danger  that 
arises  from  filling  the  Board  with  people 
of  the  same  limited  range  of  experience 
and  understanding.  No  one  person  can 
represent  the  needs  and  views  of  the  en- 
tire American  economy.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  on  a  notion  of  pluralistic  repre- 
sentation that  is  as  important  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  it  is  for  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  By  naming  a  small 
business  representative  to  the  Board  of 
Governors,  we  help  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant body  back  within  the  framework 
that  originally  shaped  our  Government. 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  during  the  great 
debate  about  our  Constitution,  three  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  conducted  a  pub- 
lic campaign  for  ratification  that  has 
since  commanded  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  citizens  from  many  lands. 
Writing  under  the  joint  nom  de  plume  of 
Publis,  these  three  men.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, John  Jay,  and  James  Madison, 
produced  85  newspaper  articles  that  be- 
came know  collectively  as  the  Federalist 
Papers. 

Within  this  mother  lode  of  political 
theory  and  practical  wisdom,  stands 
James  Madison's  Federalist  Paper  No.  10. 
In  this  paper,  Madison  makes  the  most 
concise  and  convincing  argument  for 
pluralistic  representation  ever  put  forth. 
While  attempting  to  convince  his  read- 
ers that  a  United  Republic  provided 
more  readily  for  internal  and  external 
peace  than  did  the  loose  confederation 
of  States,  Madison  recognizes  the  num- 
ber of  varied  interests  which  spring  up 
Irom  the  system  of  private  enterprise. 
In  discussing  them  he  writes: 

The  most  common  and  durable  source  of 
factions  has  been  the  various  and  unequal 
distribution  of  property.  Those  who  hold  and 
those  who  are  without  property  have  ever 
formed  distinct  Interests  In  society.  Those 
who  are  creditors,  and  those  who  are  debtors, 
fall  under  a  like  discrimination.  A  landed 
Interest,  a  manufacturing  Interest,  a  mer- 
cantile Interest,  a  money  Interest,  with 
many  lesser  Interests,  grow  up  of  necessity 
In  civilized  nations,  and  divide  them  into 
different  classes,  activated  by  different  senti- 
ments and  views. 

The  clash  of  interests  that  surrounds 
money,  its  avaUability,  and  its  cost  is 
the  realm  over  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve must  watch.  The  nexus  where  the 
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lenders  face  the  borrowers  is  the  focus 
of  most  Board  activity,  yet  all  of  the 
current  Governors  represent  private  ex- 
perience they  acquired  as  central  bank- 
ers. That  is,  they  are  lenders. 

Perhaps  it  is  thought  that,  because  of 
their  expertise  in  financial  markets  and 
monetarist  theory,  these  Governors  are 
able  to  assure  that  the  country's  broad 
interest  is  considered  when  making 
policy  decisions.  Thus,  some  might  say, 
we  do  not  need  a  person  whose  expertise 
lies  in  small  business  operations,  al- 
though he  may  be  acquainted  with  fi- 
nancial markets. 

Madison  foresaw  a  similar  argument 
coming  from  his  contemporaries,  and 
responded  clearly: 

It  Is  In  vain  to  say  that  enlightened  states- 
men will  be  able  to  adjust  these  clashing 
Interests  and  render  them  all  subservient  to 
the  public  good.  Enlightened  statesmen  wUl 
not  always  be  at  the  helm.  Nor.  In  many 
cases,  can  such  an  adjustment  be  made  at 
all  without  taking  Into  view  Indirect  and 
remote  considerations,  which  will  rarely  pre- 
vail over  the  Immediate  Interest  which  one 
party  may  find  in  disregarding  the  rights  of 
another,  or  tht  fc-ood  of  the  whole. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  has  ever,  or 
would  ever,  taken  an  action  he  or  she 
thought  to  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  What  is  important  in 
Madison's  argument  is  that  a  person 
who  represents  one  interest  or  one  set  of 
experiences,  may  not  be  the  best  judge 
of  how  his  decision  affects  those  in  dif- 
fering situations.  That  is  what  concerns 
me  here. 

The  wisdom  of  James  Madison  is,  per- 
haps, even  more  valuable  in  this  age  of 
increasing  specialization.  The  ability  of 
an  experienced  central  banker  to  truly 
understand  the  needs  of  credit-sensitive 
sectors  of  the  economy  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted. 

For  that  central  banker,  a  small  busi- 
ness is  not  much  more  than  one  piece  of 
datum  among  many  millions.  The  15,449 
businesses  that  have  collapsed  this  year 
are  simply  15,449  faceless,  nameless  en- 
tries onto  a  data  sheet  which  are  coolly 
discussed  along  with  the  9  million  jobless 
citizens  now  among  us. 

For  the  small  businessman,  however, 
the  15,449  failures  are  made  up  of  peo- 
ple like  himself,  and  the  9  million  imem- 
ployed  have  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
his  own  employees,  whose  livelihoods  de- 
pend on  the  decisions  made  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

I  do  not  believe  this  country  should 
go  another  year  without  a  small  business 
resentation  in  policy-setting  bodies;  1981 
nors.  All  indications  are  that  1982  will  be 
a  rough  year  for  our  economy.  All  the 
mall,  public  meetings,  congressional 
hearings,  and  newspaper  editorials  are 
less  important  to  the  Board  than  a  mem- 
ber who  can  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  needs  of  borrowers,  and  who 
can  penetrate  those  oak-paneled  walls 
with  the  message  of  people  struggling 
to  stay  in  business,  and  to  hang  onto  their 
jobs. 

James  Madison  knew  nearly  200  years 
ago  that  danger  stems  from  limited  rep- 
resentation in  policy-setting  bodies;  1981 
has  taught  us  that  lesson  anew. 


Let  us  vote  to  return  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Founding  Fathers,  and  to  the  legis- 
lative intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
by  assuring  small  business  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Governors  next 
January  31. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn). 

Mr.  GARN.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  on  two  bases :  The  first  one 
is  procedural.  No  one  has  more  admira- 
tion than  I  for  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  of  his  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
heard  him  for  years  argue  about  proper 
procedure. 

I  first  object  to  this  amendment  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  brought  up  on  this 
particular  bill.  If  I  had  been  informed, 
as  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
that  this  kind  of  nongermane  amendment 
was  coming  up,  and  asking  for  unani- 
mous consent,  I  would  have  objected,  and 
the  reason  I  would  is  there  are  several 
Senators  on  each  side  of  the  aisle,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  have 
submitted  various  bills  and  resolutions 
to  this  body,  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Banking  Committee,  on  how  to 
restructure  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Hearings  were  promised  to  those  Sen- 
ators, and  this  very  day  the  Banking 
Committee  held  hearings  and  had  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  again  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  testify  in  favor  of  their 
particular  position. 

Yet,  here  we  have  a  proposal  coming 
directly  to  the  floor  that  has  very  serious 
implications  to  restructure  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  statute,  injure  Its  In- 
dependence, and  not  have  the  benefit  of 
committee  hearing  or  deliberation.  So 
I  object  on  that  basis  that  I  think  this 
proposal  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  should  have  come  to  committee, 
as  with  many  other  Senators:  Senator 
Pressler,  Senator  Burdick,  Senator  Kas- 
SEBAUM,  Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Jep- 
SEN,  Senator  Cranston,  and  others.  TTiat 
is  the  No.  1  reason  why  I  object  and  think 
this  should  be  considered  in  a  proper 
method,  and  I  do  not  mean  this  is  im- 
proper. The  Senator  is  certainly  entitled 
to  ask  unanimous  consent,  but  it  is  not 
proper  in  the  sense  of  normal  procedure. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  I  understand 
the  concerns  of  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  I  do  not  like  the  appointments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a  group 
over  the  last  couple  of  decades,  either. 

The  nomination  of  Lyle  Gramley  was 
made  in  April,  April  15  and  16,  of  1980, 
and  I  would  quote  my  comment  at  that 
time: 

One  thing  that  concerns  me  In  general, 
certainly  not  with  Mr.  Gramley  particularly 
or  any  of  the  Individuals  I  am  going  to 
mention,  but  as  I  have  watched  the  last 
several  Federal  Reserve  Board  appointments, 
they  all  seem  to  come  generally  from  the 
same  geographical  area  of  the  country  or  at 
least  from  the  Fed.  Look  at  Chairman  Volcker 


from  the  New  York  Fed;  Mr.  Sohultze,  the 
only  exception,  a  Florida  businessman:  Gov- 
ernor Partee,  an  economist  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board;  Nancy  Teeters,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office;  Rice  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Bank;  Governor  Walllch,  the 
professor  formerly  with  the  New  York  F^d; 
Governor  Coldwell  came  from  the  Dallas 
Fed;  and  it  disturbs  me  In  general  that  we 
are  picking  people  from  within  the  Fed 
system's  geographical  area  that  tend  to  be 
getting  away  from  the  geographical  require- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  from  one  Fed 
district  by  picking  where  they  were  bom  re- 
gardless of  where  they  have  lived  or  worked 
for  a  long  number  of  years. 

This  was  said  in  April  of  1980.  Also, 
at  that  time,  the  Banking  Committee, 
with  a  majority  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  announced  to  the  Carter 
administration  that  we  would  not  pick 
on  Lyle  Gramley  because  of  the  fact  it 
was  not  fair  to  treat  him  as  an  individual 
on  an  announced  poUcy.  At  lea,st  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  the  Banking  Committee 
was  on  record  of  tcUing  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration that  we  simply  would  not 
accept  the  kind  of  appointments  that 
were  coming  out,  because  the  law  was 
very  specific. 

It  says: 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board  (of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System), 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  se- 
lected from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district, 
the  President  shaai  have  due  regard  to  a 
fair  representation  of  the  financial,  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  commercial  interests, 
and  geographic  divisions  of  the  country. 

That  simply  has  been  ignored  by  sev- 
eral Presidents  in  a  row.  But  it  allows 
for  everything  all  these  bills  are  trying 
to  accomplish,  including  that  of  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  committee  announced  at  that  time 
that  we  would  not,  if  it  fit  the  current 
practice  of  selecting  inbreeding  through 
the  Fed,  approve  those  nominations.  This 
year,  after  becoming  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  have  let  the  Rea- 
gan administration  know  of  that  policy 
adopted  in  April  of  1980. 

Rather  than  taking  the  time  of  the 
Senate  at  this  point,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  my  opening  statement  at 
the  hearing  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
so  that  we  can  see  of  the  concern  for 
the  present  makeup  of  the  Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Opening  Statement  of  Senatok  Garn 

Section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  today 
says : 

"In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board 
(of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem), not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict, the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to 
a  fair  representation  of  the  financial,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  Inter- 
ests, and  geographic  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try." 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  concern  that, 
while  recent  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  may  have  conformed  to  the  letter 
of  this  law,  they  have  not  conformed  to  its 
spirit.  In  particular,  I  do  not  believe  that 
recent  appointments  to  the  Board  have 
created  a  membership  that,  as  is  intended  in 
the  Fedsral  Reserve  Act,  represents  the  broad 
range  of  geographical  and  economic  Interests 
In  this  country. 
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As  evidence,  I  point  to  the  fact  that  six  of 
the  seven  current  Board  members  spent  most 
of  their  professional  lives — before  Joining  the 
Board — In  Washington  or  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Itself  in  a  different  capacity: 

1.  Paul  Volcker  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Fed. 

2.  Henry  Walllch,  while  he  was  a  profes- 
sor at  Yale,  also  woked  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Fed.  on  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  at  the  Treasury 
Department. 

3.  Chuck  Partee  was  Director  of  Research 
at  the  Board  of  Governors. 

4.  Nancy  Teeters  came  from  the  staff  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee. 

5.  Emmltt  Rice  came  from  a  Washington. 
DC.  bank. 

6.  Lyle  Gramley  came  from  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  had  previ- 
ously worked  at  the  Board. 

Moreover,  the  one  Governor  who  did  not 
spend  the  majority  of  his  previous  profes- 
sional life  in  Washington  or  working  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  elsewhere — Vice  Chairman 
Frederick  Shultz — Is  the  Governor  whose 
term  expires  next  month. 

This  afternoon's  hearing  Is  on  seven'  res- 
olutions and  bills — which  are  all  now  before 
the  Banking  Committee — dealing  with  up- 
coming Presidential  nominations  for  new 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and/ 
or  with  the  very  structure  of  the  Board  Itself. 

Along  with  Senator  Jepsen  and  33  other 
Senators,  I  have  sponsored  S.  Res.  209  which 
points  out  that  the:  '".  .  .  present  composi- 
tion of  the  Board  (of  Governors)  does  not 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  .  .  .  (the)  statutory 
provisions  (of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act)  and 
no  President  since  1959  has  appointed  an 
individual  (to  the  Board)  from  either  the 
agricultural  or  commercial  sector.  .  .  ." 

The  resolution  goes  on  to  call  for  the  fu- 
ture following  of  the  "fair  representation" 
provision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  provid- 
ing for  "agricultural,  commercial  (including 
.small  business),  and  broad  regional  repre- 
sentation on  the  Board  of  Governors.  .  .  ." 

Other  resolutions  and  bills  call  for  the 
naming  of  a  representative  of  a  specific  eco- 
nomic ''onstltucncy — such  as  small  busi- 
ness— to  the  Board  and  or  a  change  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Acts  list  of  specific  economic 
constituencies  that  are  to  be  represented  on 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

Once  before  Congress  has  amended  the 
li.stln?  of  economic  constituencies  to  be  reo- 
resented  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act  as  passed  in  1913  said 
that.  In  nominatlns  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  "the  President  shall  have 
Que  regard  to  a  fair  representation  of  the 
different  commercial,  industrial  and  geo- 
graphic divisions  of  the  country."  In  1922. 
two  additional  economic  constituencies— tl- 
nancial  and  agricultural  Interests— were 
added  to  the  list,  and  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 10  was  changed  to  read,  as  it  does 
today,  that  "the  President  shall  have  due  re- 
gard to  a  fair  representation  of  the  financial, 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests, and  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  start  down  the 
road  of  naming  very  sieclflc  constituencies 
that  should  be  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Governors,  where  do  we  stop- 

a.  Shouldn't  homebuilders  and  realtors 
likewise  have  their  representative? 

b.  Shouldn't  automobile  companies  and 
dealers  also  have  their  representative? 

c  Shouldn't  retired  Americans  have 
their  representative' 

d.  Shouldn't  mayors  and  state  officials 
havr  their  representative? 

r.  Shouldn't  l.nbor  have  Its  representative? 

Other  bills  nnd  resolutions'  now  before 
the  Bankin?  Committee  would  change  the 
very  structure  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Among  the  proposals  are: 


1.  Make  the  terms  of  the  Board's  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  concurrent  with 
the  President's  term  or  change  their  cur- 
rent four-year  statutory  term  to  "service 
at   the  pleasure  of  the  President." 

2.  Shorten  the  current  fourteen-year 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Board  to  either 
seven  or  five  years. 

3.  Increase  the  number  of  Board  mem- 
bers from  seven  to  nine  or  give  both  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives power  to  appoint  a  member  of  Con- 
gress as  an  ex-offlclo  member  of  the  Board. 

In  sum,  this  afternoon  I  believe  there 
are  two  groups  of  Issues  before  the 
Committee. 

One  is:  have  recent  appointments  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  followed  the  spirit — 
as  well  as  the  letter — of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  and  Is  there  a  need  to  call  on 
the  President  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
Act    in    making    future    nominations? 

The  second  group  of  Issues  is:  Is  there 
a  need  at  this  lime  to  go  even  further 
and  change  the  language  of  Section  10  by 
adding  to  the  list .  of  economic  constitu- 
encies to  be  presented  on  the  Board  or — 
even  more  drastic — to  change  the  very 
structure  of  the  Board? 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  this 
hearing  could  hardly  be  more  timely,  for 
amendments  are  expected  to  be  offered  on 
the  Senate  floor  this  very  afternoon  deal- 
ing with  the  subjects  of  this  hearing. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  my  point, 
very  strongly  is  this:  That  to  tamper 
with  the  independence  of  the  Board  by 
mandating  a  particular  statute  to  save 
businessmen,  then  I  suppose  we  need  a 
realtor,  then  I  suppose  we  need  a  labor 
leader,  we  need  a  consumer,  we  need  a 
representative,  and  we  start  expanding 
the  Board  and  where  do  we  end  up  when 
we  start  being  so  specific? 

The  law  is  already  specific.  The  Bank- 
ing Committee  of  the  Senate  has  the  au- 
thority to  reject  it  if  it  does  not  fit  the 
guidelines  of  the  law.  And  certainly  if  we 
do  not  do  our  duty,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  can  reject  the  nomination. 
I  think  that  is  by  far  the  best  way  to 
handle  it. 

Rest  assured  that  this  Senator  has 
been  on  record  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  about  the  makeup  of  this  Board 
and  will  not  yield  as  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee.  If  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration sends  up  one  of  these  inbred 
Federal  types  to  be  nominated,  it  will  be 
rejected.  I  will  guarantee  you  it  will  not 
get  through  the  committee. 

I  think  the  most  we  should  do  is  an 
expression  and  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  law  be  adhered  to  and  we  select 
somebody  from  these  groups  in  the  fair 
representation  clause  in  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  We  certainly 
can  control  the  Board  in  that  way  with- 
out taking  away  their  independence  by 
statutorily  mandating  that  any  partic- 
ular group  be  put  on  the  Board. 

I  will  withhold  further  comments  at 
this  time.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MuR- 
KowsxiK  Who  yields  time?  If  neither 
side  yields  time,  time  runs  equally 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  each  side  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  25  minutes 


and  the  minority  leader  has  19  minutes 
remaining. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE   rEDERAI.   BESXXVS 

•  Mr.  BADCUS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
imderstanding  that  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  is  offering  an  amendment 
to  S.  881  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of,  which  seeks  to  accomplish 
three  goals:  First,  to  help  lower  Interest 
rates,  and  they  are  slowly  Inching  down 
as  we  wallow  in  recession;  to  help  bring 
inflation  under  control;  and  to  help  make 
our  Nation's  businesses  more  productive 
again. 

The  administration's  reliance  on  m(m- 
etary  policy  has  helped  cause  interest 
rates  to  be  so  high.  I  do  not  think  the 
use  of  monetary  policy,  per  se,  is  wrong — 
so  long  as  it  is  coordinated  with  other 
policies  and  does  not  bring  undue  hard- 
ships on  a  few  sectors  of  our  economj-. 
But,  in  fact,  there  has  been  excessive 
reliance  on  monetary  policy,  and  to  com- 
pound the  problem,  those  who  make  the 
decisicKis  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
do  not  have  adequate  representation 
from  that  sector  of  the  economy  most 
affected  by  high  interest  rates,  the  small 
business  community. 

So  this  amendment  simply  calls  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  have  such  repre- 
sentation. It  gives  a  voice  to  the  small 
business  community  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. It  is  something  which  Is  long 
overdue. 

I  strongl?-  support  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  rvtU.* 

•  Mr  SASSFR  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Byrd  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  next  nomiuee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Beard  have  a  small  business 
background 

I  commend  Senator  Byrd  for  his 
amendment  Tht  issue  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  membership  is  most  impor- 
tant, especially  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
retirement  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Vice  Chairman,  Frederick  Schultz.  With 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Schultz,  the  board 
loses  its  only  member  in  20  years  who 
can  claim  a  small  business  orientation. 

I  have  had  an  abiding  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  repre- 
sentative of  those  affected  by  its  policies. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  In 
1922,  calls  for  the  President  to  demon- 
strate "due  regard  to  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  financial,  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial  interests"  in  making  ap- 
DOintments  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Yet.  Members  of  the  Board  in  the  recent 
past  have  come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Nation's  largest 
banks  or  from  the  staffs  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  regional  Federal 
Reserve  Banks. 

Last  year,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  study  the  backgrounds  of  the 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  determine  the  extent 
of  input  by  representatives  of  the  agri- 
culture sector. 

The  study  which  foimd  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  agriculture  sector  was 
grossly  inadequate,  confirmed  my  worst 
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fears.  No  person  having  a  primary  inter- 
est in  agriculture  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Board  of  Gover- 
nors since  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. And  of  the  108  directorship  posi- 
tions on  the  regional  bank's  board,  only 
three  positions  are  currently  filled  by 
people  who  appear  to  have  agriculture 
as  their  principal  occupation.  That 
amounts  to  less  than  3  percent  of  the  108 
positions  nationwide. 

Unforunately,  these  depressing  figures 
are  not  merely  a  recent  phenomenon. 
During  a  20-year  period  ending  in  1970, 
only  27  of  the  756  positions  on  the  12  re- 
gional boards  were  filled  by  persons  who 
identified  agriculture  as  their  principal 
occupation. 

The  representation  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  especially  in  recent 
times,  is  not  much  better.  Despite  the 
fact  that  .small  business  suffers  most 
from  the  high  interest  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  makeup  of 
the  Board  does  not  reflect  small  business. 

And  this  lack  of  representation  shows. 
Mr.  President,  smaU  firms  today  are 
going  under  at  unheard  of  rates.  The 
latest  figures  on  busine.ss  failures  from 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  show  that  over  15,000 
firms  have  gone  under  so  far  this  year. 

What  is  really  ominous,  however,  is 
the  rate  at  which  these  failures  are 
occurring.  If  the  failure  rate  established 
so  far  this  year  continue,  17.093  busi- 
nesses will  have  failed  by  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1981.  This  would  L-:  the 
highest  number  of  failures  since  the 
height  of  the  Great  Depression  in  1935. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely  outra- 
geous that  we  tolerate  this  kind  of  dev- 
astation. The  Federal  Reserve  Boajd 
high  and  volatile  interest  rate  ppl;cies 
are  in  large  measui-a  to  blame  fo:-  this 
loss  of  literally  thousands  of  .smal'  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country  and  tlio 
loss  of  jobs  and  other  dislocation  that 
accompany  their  failures. 

Monetary  policy  is  a  very  complex  anri 
far-reaching  tool  of  our  economic  policy 
Its  impact  on  the  small  business  and 
agriculture  sectors  of  our  economy  is 
most  pronounced.  Thus,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  national  monetary  policy 
not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  narrow- 
group  of  individuals.  Congress  realized 
this  in  1913  when  it  passed  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  in  1922  when  it  added  agriculture 
to  those  sectors— financial,  industrial 
and  commercial— that  it  felt  should  be 
represented  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

This  need  has  not  changed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  still  extremely  important  that 
the  entity  which  exercises  life  and  death 
power  over  the  Nation's  small  business 
community  be  representative  of  that 
community. 

I  have  spoken  out  repeatedly  on  this 
issue.  I  cosponsored  Senate  Resolution 
434,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, which  sought  to  correct  these  over- 
sights by  calling  for  a  more  representa- 
tive board.  I  testified  at  the  confirmation 
hearings  of  the  last  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  be  nominated  Dr 
Lyle  Gramley,  on  this  issue.  Though  Dr 
Qramley  was  in  other  ways  well  qualified 
to  senre  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  he 
lacked  experience  either  as  a  small  busi- 


ness person  or  a  farmer.  He  did  not  pos- 
sess an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  sec- 
tors and  their  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems. Yet  he  now  sits  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  and, 
through  his  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Board,  decides  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands of  small  firms.  More  recently,  I 
along  with  several  other  Senators  wrote 
to  President  Reagan  urging  him  to  ap- 
point an  individual  with  significant  small 
business  experience  to  the  Board. 

The  previous  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  and  the  members  of 
that  committee  wisely  placed  language  in 
the  1980  committee  report  on  Dr.  Gram- 
ley's  nomination  expressing  concern  for 
the  lack  of  representation  of  the  Board. 

In  May  of  this  year,  during  the  floor 
debate  on  my  own  antihigh  interest  rate 
resolution,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  Senator  Garn,  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  efforts  aimed  at 
having  a  more  representative  Federal 
Reserve. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  formed  a  small  business 
advisory  council  made  up  of  small  busi- 
ness people  from  all  across  the  country. 
The  council's  first  meeting  was  held  here 
in  Washington  on  October  28,  and  the  Is- 
sue of  small  business  representation  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  an  over- 
riding concern  of  this  group.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  committee,  the  chairman  in- 
formed us  that  the  council  had  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  the  need  for  a  per- 
son with  a  small  busine.ss  background  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

-Vs  his  letter  stated: 

The  >p?cl:.l  credit  and  monetary  needs  of 
Ve  small  business  sector  of  the  economy 
i:u.->e  not  been  adequately  addressed  by  the 
Feder.il  PesTve  Board.  It  Is  our  hope  that 
the  appointment  of  a  small  business  man  or 
\«^'nian  to  the  Board  by  the  President  would 
cii>  ma,-h  to  Increase  the  Board's  sensitivity 
to  Vr.3  special  economic  and  fiscal  conditions 
that  affect  a  small  entrepreneur. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
taken  a  position  on  this  important  issue 
to  support  the  Byrd  amendment  to  re- 
dress the  lack  of  adequate  business  rep- 
resentation on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
ask  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  letters  I  received  from  the 
Tennessee  Roundtable  for  Small  Busi- 
ness, Inc.,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  Both  strongly 
support  efforts  to  insure  the  nomination 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  a  per- 
son with  small  business  credentials. 

The  letters  follow: 

Tennessee  Roxind  Tablb 
FOR  Small  Bitsiness  Inc., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  27, 1981. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser  :  The  pending  vacany 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  presents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  appoint  a  person  with  small  business  ex- 
perience or  one  with  agriculture  background. 
These  two  attributes,  which  assure  many 
common  Interests,  have  not  previously  been 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Small  business  In  this  country  represents  a 
large  segment  of  the  gross  national  product 


and  accounts  for  more  Jobs  aod  Innovations 
than  big  business;  we  believe  It  Is  the  back- 
bone of  our  free  enterprise  sjTstem.  It  Is 
being  hurt  by  policy  decisions  which  do  not 
consider  the  Imipact  of  these  decisions  of 
small  business. 

Agriculture  is  similarly  situated.  Many 
farmers  today  are  faced  for  the  first  time 
In  their  lives  with  bankruptcy  and  the  loss 
of  their  land  which  In  many  cases  has  been 
In  their  family  for  generations.  We  strongly 
suggest  that  a  person  wltjbi  small  business 
and/or  agricultural  experience  be  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
encourage  and  support  this  move  with  the 
appropriate  suggestion  to  the  White  House. 
Very  truly  youra, 

BILL  NOtJBSZ, 

President. 

National   Federation   op 

Independent  Business, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  2, 1981. 

Dear  Senator:  During  the  floor  consider- 
ation of  S.  881  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
add  an  amendment  to  It  that  would  Indicate 
to  President  Reagan  that  the  VS.  Senate  be- 
lieves the  next  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  be  filled  by  an  Individual  who 
Is  representative  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. Very  likely  this  att*— .pt  will  be 
made  "by  various  Senators  Ui.i:g  various 
means  to  convey  their  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  behall  of  its  500,000  small  business 
owner-members,  tne  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  would  like  to  Indicate 
Us  support  for  any  and  all  such  amendments 
which  let  the  President  know  that  the  up- 
coming vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be 
filled  by  an  individual  of  proven  familiarity 
and  knowledge  of  the  macro-economic  role 
of  small  business  In  our  economy.  Such  a 
person  should  possess  all  the  necessary  tech- 
nical skills  for  the  job  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  small  firms  are  affected  by  policy 
actions  of  the  government  and  by  overall 
economic  activity  of  the  economy. 

The  present  composition  of  the  Board 
clearly  does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  Given  the  significant 
Impact  Federal  Reserve  policy  has  on  small 
firms,  the  appointment  of  an  Individual  with 
a  proven  expertise  In  how  monetary  and  other 
economic  Issues  relate  to  small  businesses 
would  be  a  signal  to  the  millions  of  small 
businesses  In  this  country  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  this  Administration  recognizes  the 
vital  role  small  businesses  plays  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 
Sincerely, 

James   D.   "MSke"   McKevitt, 

Director  Federal  Legislation.% 

Mr.  WSICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  at  this  time  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  could  yield  back  time  and  call  up  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment  in  the 
same  breadth,  which  has  been  done,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  indicated  to  me 
earlier  that  he  had  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree.  Of  course,  I  understand 
how  the  parliamentary  game  is  played. 
But  he  has  extended  to  me  many 
courtesies  and  I  am  not  going  to  abuse 
the  courtesy  that  he  has  extended  to 
me  by  telling  me  he  has  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  minor- 
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ity  leader.  He,  more  than  pertiaps  any- 
one, understands  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate,  understands  the  role 
and  responsibility  of  the  leadership  and 
sometimes  the  dilBcult  circumstances 
that  it  presents.  But  I  did  indeed  speak 
to  him  of  this  situation  before  and  he 
has  explained  his  reaction  to  it.  He  need 
not  have  reacted  in  that  way,  but  he 
did  and  I  am  grateful. 

UP  amendment  no.    764 

(Subsequently  numbered  Amendment 

No.  652.) 

(Purpose:  To  declare  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  filled  by  an  Individual  who  has 
substantial  small  business,  agricultural,  or 
other  small  business  experience) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 

amendment  at  the  desk  to  the  Byrd 

amendment  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  ) , 

for  himself,  Mr.  Jepsen,  and  Mr.  Weicker. 

proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 

764. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

Since  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  directly  oversees  the 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates,  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  and  monetary  policy  gen- 
erally, all  of  which  substantively  affect  every 
sector  of  the  national  economy; 

Since  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913,  as  amended,  provides  that  In  submit- 
ting nominations  for  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  President 
shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  representation 
of  the  financial,  agricultural,  Industrial,  and 
commercial  interests,  and  geographical  divi- 
sions of  the  country; 

Since  the  present  composition  of  the  Board 
does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these  statu- 
tory provisions  and  no  President  since  1959 
has  appointed  an  Individual  from  either  the 
agricultural  or  commercial  sector  to  the 
Board  of  Governors; 

Since  the  impact  of  Federal  Reserve  policy 
Is  particularly  significant  on  those  constitu- 
encies which  by  law  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Board; 

Since  high  Interest  rates  are  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  credit-sensitive  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  particularly  small  busi- 
nesses, which  Includes  small  farms; 

Since  business  bankruptcies  are  nearly  50 
per  centum  above  1980; 

Since  over  97  per  centum  of  the  businesses 
In  the  United  States  are  small  businesses, 
which  account  for  over  50  per  centum  of  the 
Gross  National  Product,  80  per  centum  of 
the  new  jobs  created  In  the  private  sector, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  industrial 
Innovations; 

Since  the  problem  lies  not  with  the  statu- 
tory language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

Since  the  United  States  Senate.  In  Senate 
Resolution  434.  Ninety-sixth  Congress  has 
already  expressed  Us  concern  about  past  In- 
sensltlvitles  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act;  and 

Since  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
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occur  January  31,  1982,  and  preparations  for 
the  nominations  will  commence  soon:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Declared,  That  In  recognition  of  the  fair 
representation  provision  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913.  as  amended,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  should  assure 
that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
be  filled  by  an  individual  who  has  substantial 
small  business,  agricultural  or  other  smaU 
business,  experience. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  15  minutes  to  the  manager,  unless 
he  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  manager  is  a  cosponsor  and  is  in  fa- 
vor of  it,  in  which  event  the  minority 
leader  would  be  in  control  of  the  time; 
is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  control  of  my  time 
for  the  debate  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.  Could  we  agree 
to  a  time  certain  tomorrow  for  votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  that.  May  I  announce,  as  I 
already  told  the  minority  leader  and 
others,  that  there  will  be  no  more  Record 
votes  tonight. 

I  would  propose,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  convene  tomorrow  at  10  and  be  on 
this  bill  by  10:30  and  we  would  be  on  this 
amendment  at  the  time  we  reached  that 
point. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sug- 
gest, after  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  that 
we  postpone  debate  on  this  amendment 
until  tomorrow. 

I  will  formulate  unanimous-consent 
requests  at  this  time. 


TWO-HOtTR  recess  TOMORROW 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 
recess  until  10  a.m. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  orders  AND  PENDING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  after  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Specter)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each,  and  that  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  at  which  time  the 
Baker-Weicker-Jepsen  amendment  will 
be  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  at  12  noon 
tomorrow  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LENGTH  or  VOTCS 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  votes  that  are  ordered  prior  to 
the  hour  of  12  noon  be  stacked  to  occur 
at  2  o'clock,  and  if  more  than  one  vote 
is  ordered  that  the  first  rollcall  vote  be 
15  minutes  in  length  and  subsequent 
back-to-back  votes  be  10  minutes  each. 
The  votes  will  be  on  or  in  relation  to 
these  amendments,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, when  it  completes  its  business  today, 
will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow.  After  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  and  the  recognition  of  two  Sen- 
ators under  special  orders,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Act,  Calendar  283,  S.  881,  at  which 
time  the  Baker-Jepsen-Weicker  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  to  the  Byrd 
amendment  will  be  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  debate  will  continue  on 
that  amendment  and  perhaps  on  other 
amendments,  and  votes  that  are  ordered 
between  the  time  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  this  measure  and  12 
noon  will  be  stacked  until  2  p.m.  A  num- 
ber of  votes  may  occur,  including,  per- 
haps, final  passage,  after  the  voting  se- 
quence begins  at  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

After  the  completion  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intentiwi  of  the 
leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  That  has  not 
been  fully  determined  at  this  time,  but 
the  clearance  process  is  underway  and  I 
see  the  prospects  are  good  that  we  will 
at  least  be  able  to  begin  debate,  and  I 
hope  finish  debate,  and  have  final  pas- 
sage on  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  during  the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  finish  S.  881, 
the  Small  Business  Act,  there  is  another 
matter  that  I  am  told  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides,  S.  1700,  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  Act.  which  also  will  be  sequenced 
in  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  during  the 
day  tomorrow. 

Tuesday  will,  therefore,  be  a  busy  day, 
Mr.  President.  I  expect  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  complete  this  Small  Business 
Act,  the  Claims  Court  Act.  and  perhaps 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
before  we  complete  our  business  (m 
Tuesday.  ., , 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  President.  I  wlii 
have  a  further  announcement  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  indi- 
cated that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a 
further  announcement  about  the  ccMitin- 
uing  resolution.  I  am  now  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so,  but  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
minority  leader  and  I  can  confer,  either 
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this  evening  or  in  the  morning,  and  more 
clearly  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  to  make  on  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  at  that  time.  Once 
again  I  urge  Senators  to  consider  the 
high  probability  of  a  Saturday  session 
this  week. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  of  the  amend- 
ments are  prepared  to  do  so,  I  am  pre- 
pared now  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  into 
routine  morning  business. 


Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  Sneaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJt.  4591.  An  act  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  past  the 
hour  of  5 :  40  p.m.,  diuing  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  U.S.  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  95 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  United  Nations 
and  its  afiBIiated  agencies,  as  required  by 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act 
(Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress) .  The  re- 
port covers  calendar  year  1980.  the  last 
year  of  the  previous  Administration. 

The  United  Nations  remains  an  im- 
portant institution  for  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  will  uphold  the  ideals  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  December  7,  1981. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BUX  SIGNED 

At   12:46  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-2315.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agrrlculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual 
Report  on  Public  Law  480  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-2316.  A  communication  from  the  Plan 
Administrator,  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Omaha, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  pension 
actuarial  report  on  the  plan  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Banks  of  Omaha.  Nebr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-2317.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Deputy  cnerk,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  court's  Judg- 
ment order  In  the  matter  of  Tvirtle  Moun- 
tain Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  related 
cases  against  the  United  States,  Nos.  113. 
246,  191,  221;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-2318.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Venezuela;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-2319.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installa- 
tions, Logistics  and  Financial  Management 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Usting  of 
studies  of  various  functions  for  conversion 
to  contractor  performance  to  be  undertaken 
during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2320.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  He- 
search,  Development  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  graphic  arts  func- 
tion at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.,  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-2321.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Department's  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-2322.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  relative  to  the  diversion  of 
freight  traffic  off  the  rail  lines  on  the  North- 
east Corridor;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-2323.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  progress 
relative  to  completion  of  Northeast  RaJl  Cor- 
ridor Improvement  Project;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2324.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  certain  reasslgnments  of 
responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  alternative 
fuels  production  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-2325.  A  commvmicatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  im- 
minent construction  of  the  Brantley  Project, 
N.  Mes.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-2326.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "User  Charge  Revenues  for  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plants — Insufficient  to  Cover  Op- 
eration and  Maintenance";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-2327.  A  communication  from  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Agency's  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  April  1  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  19»1;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-2328.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
within  the  previous  CO  days;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-2329.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2330.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Indian  Affairs  (Operations)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
cancellation  and  adjustment  of  relmburse- 
able  charges  of  the  government  as  debts 
against  Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians  for  fiscal 
year  1980;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-2331.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  September  24  and  25.  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

E-2332.  A  communication  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  (Examinations)  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  orders  in  cases  of  certain 
aliens  admissible  under  section  212(a)  (28) 
(1)11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2333.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  WUfredo  Nector  Coltmina;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2334.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
orders  suspending  deportation  of  certain 
aliens  under  section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2335.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  under 
the  Parental  Kidnaping  Prevention  Act  of 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-2336.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  audit  report  on  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-2337.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Inspector  General  for  the  period 
April  1  through  September  30,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

EC-2338.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  A«Talrs  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  or 
the  Administration's  Inspector  General  for 
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the  period  April  1  through  September  30, 
1981;  to  tha  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
Indicated: 

POM-634.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  390 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  expand 
the  scope  of  coverage  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1980. 

"Whereas.  Due  to  Increased  costs  In  agri- 
cultural production.  Michigan  farmers  are 
subject  to  devastating  losses  In  the  event  of 
natural  disasters  destroying  their  crops. 
While  some  of  this  risk  is  mitigated  by  the 
continuing  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980.  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  act  Is  not  extended  to  nu- 
merous crops  which  are  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance to.  the  Michigan  agricultural  economy; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  exclusion  of  these  selected 
agricultural  crops  from  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1980  places  Michigan  farmers 
at  an  economic  disadvantage  compared  with 
farmers  in  other  states  and  other  regions  of 
our  nation  and  is  a  disservice  to  the  entire 
Michigan  agricultural  community.  This  dis- 
crimination Is  both  unfair  and  needless;  and 
"Whereas.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  and 
equity  to  Michigan's  farmers.  It  is  vital  that 
the  following  crops  be  Included  for  coverage 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1980: 

"Beans  (edible),  asparagus,  grapes,  soy- 
beans, cantaloupe,  apricots,  barley,  cauli- 
flower, cherries,  grain  sorghum. 

"Cucumbers,  plums  &  prunes,  forage  crops, 
lettuce,  sweet  corn,  rye,  snap  beans,  potatoes, 
tomatoes. 

"Apples,  oats,  cabbage,  peaches,  sugar 
beets,  carrots,  blueberries,  com  (grain), 
celery. 

"Pears,  wheat,  green  peppers,  strawberrlen, 
forage,  seed  crops,  onions,  peas,  sunflower, 
spearmint;  now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  coverage  of 
the  Federal  Corp  Insurance  Act  of  1989  to 
the  above-mentioned  crops;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  Congressional  Del- 
egation, and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

POM-635.  A  petition  from  citizens  from 
Michigan,  relative  to  licensing  of  CB  radios; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

POM-636.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Professional  and 
Technical  Engineers,  opposing  the  decontrol 
of  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-637.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
favoring  extension  and  Improvement  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Extend  and  Im- 
prove THE  Clean  Air  Act.  So-Called 
"Whereas,  the  Clean  Air  Act.  so-called,  the 
cornerstone  of  our  national  air  pollution  con- 
trol program,  has  resulted  In  Improvement  In 
the  ground  level.alr  quality  problem,  but  has 


failed  to  adequately  address  the  problem  of 
the  long  range  transport  of  pollutants,  and 
the  attendant  problem  of  acid  deposition; 
und 

"Whereas,  the  entire  northeast  region  of 
the  United  States  In  general,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  in  particular, 
has  been  identified  as  the  most  susceptible 
to  severe  damage  from  acid  deposition  trans- 
ported by  wind  currents  from  other  regions; 
und 

"Whereas,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  our 
ever-decreuslng  supply  of  water  resources, 
such  as  the  wuaooin  Reservoir  and  other 
such  resources  are  in  serious  danger  of  be- 
coming excesolvely  acidic,  and  aloo  endan- 
gered oy  the  reieawe  ol  toxic  metals  into  our 
orlnKlng  w<iter  supply;  and 

"Whereas,  the  impact  of  acid  deposition 
does  not  only  adversely  aifect  the  health  oX 
human  beings,  but  also  serloxisly  affects  hun- 
dreds of  ^ew  England  laKes  and  streams, 
whereby  they  become  stripped  of  aquatic  life; 
and 

"Whereas,  since  It  has  been  determined 
that  various  species  of  fish  are  severely  af- 
fected by  low  Ph  levels  leading  to  failure  in 
the  reproductive  cycle,  deformities,  *nd 
eventually  the  death  of  such  species;  and 

"Whereas,  other  effects  of  acid  deposition 
Include  damage  to  plants,  soU,  agriculture, 
and  corrosion  of  man-made  objects  such  as 
sandstone  sculptures,  buUdlngs,  steel  and 
paint;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts suffers  the  most  extensive  damage 
in  the  United  States  associated  with  na- 
tional emissions  of  sulfur  dioxides  and  other 
pollutants,  to  a  degree  out  of  proportion  to 
the  Commonwealth's  contribution  to  the 
problem;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts recognizes  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining clean  air  and  water  to  industry,  for- 
estry, agriculture,  recreation  and  tourism; 
now  therefore  be  It 

'Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Members  thereof  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  extend  and  improve  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  the  con- 
trol of  acid  deposits  of  sulfates  and  other 
pollutants  to  protect  human  health  and  pre- 
serve the  right  of  the  public  to  breathe  clean 
air,  drink  clean  water  and  enjoy  other  bene- 
fits of  an  unpolluted  atmosphere;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-638.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Santa  Cruz.  Calif.,  supporting  ef- 
forts by  the  Federal  administration  to  return 
powers  to  local  entitles  and  urging  imple- 
mentation of  those  efforts  In  ways  which  will 
enhance  home  rule;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-639.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Florida  Sheriffs  Association,  relative  to  shar- 
ing Information  and  opposing  manpower  cuts 
in  the  area  of  enforcement  of  drug  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-640.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
County  Council  of  Richland  County,  S.C., 
relative  to  an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

POM-641.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  16th 
Guam  Legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 


rule-maklDg  action  to  address  the  Adverse 
Effect  Wage  Rate  for  Guam;  and 

"Whereas.  In  this  notice,  the  Department 
of  Labor  requested  advice  and  comments 
from  Interested  members  of  the  public  on  the 
Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  for  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Legislature 
ha3  adopted  a  consistent  policy  calling  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  Adverse  Effen  Wage 
Rate  through  Resolution  No.  113,  adopted  on 
May  8,  1981  (attached  as  Exhibit  I),  and 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  Reso- 
lution No.  1.  adopted  on  July  17,  1»81  (at- 
tached as  Exhibit  n) :  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Legis- 
lature reaffirm  this  position  and  transmit 
this  input  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
for  consideration  during  the  forthcoming 
rule-making  procedure:  and 

"Whereas,  statutes  enacted  by  the  Twelfth 
Guam  Legislature  government  payment  of 
wages  to  alien  construction  workers  at  a  rate 
not  lower  than  the  minimum  wage;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  should  make 
every  attempt  to  Inform  Interested  members 
of  the  public  of  this  proced«ire  and  advise 
them  of  their  right  to  submit  testimony  on 
the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved,  That  the  Sixteenth  Guam  Leg- 
islature hereby  reaffirms  its  position  that  the 
Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  for  Guam  has  had 
a  damaging  impact  upon  Guam's  construc- 
tion industry  and  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Etepart- 
ment  of  Labor  to  exercise  Its  administrative 
authority  and  abolish  the  Adverse  Effect 
Wage  Rate  for  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  requesU 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
government  of  Guam  for  the  training  of  local 
workers  in  the  construction  industry;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  requests 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
vide an  In-depth  study  of  the  long-range  ef- 
fects of  foreign  labor  on  Guam;  and  be  U 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  requests 
the  Governor  to  submit  testimony  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  equi- 
table wage  rates  In  Guam's  construction  In- 
dustry; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
for  consideration  during  Its  proposed  rule- 
making procedure  as  testimony;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Honorable  George 
Bush.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  David  Williams.  Administrator. 
U.S.  Employment  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor:  to  Pedro  San  Juan,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Deslgnee,  Department  of  Interior;  to 
Congressman  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat,  House  of 
Representatives;  to  Roger  Sardea,  President, 
Guam  Contractor's  Association;  to  Mr.  Joe 
San  Agustm,  Director,  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-642.    A   resolution    adopted    by    the 
IGth   Guam  Legislature;    to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
"Resolution  No.  112 

"Be  it  resclved  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Act  of  1952  which  went  into 
effect  In  December  of  that  same  year,  gave 
Guam  the  authority  to  import  temporary 
alien  workers:  and 


"Resolution  No.  199 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas.  In  the  October  16.  1981  edition 
of  the  Federal  Register,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  gave  advance  notice  of  proposed 


"Whereas,  It  Is  this  same  labor  force  that 
helped  rebuild  Guam  after  Its  destruction 
by  World  War  II:  and 

"Whereas,  from  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram UD  to  19S5,  requests  to  import  tempo- 
rary alien  labor  to  Guam  was  cleared  at  the 
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^3S.  Department  of  Labor's  Office  In  San 
Francisco:  and 

"Whereas.  In  1965,  the  authority  to  cer- 
tify for  the  Importation  of  temporary  alien 
workers  was  delegated  to  the  local  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  through  the  Guam  Employ- 
ment Service,  a  program  administered  by 
the  local  Department  of  Labor,  but  operated 
entirely  with  a  federal  grant  from  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor;  and 

"Wheieas,  the  Guam  Employment  Service 
continued  to  certify  for  requests  for  alien 
workers  until   1977;   and 

"Whereas.  In  August  1977,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  removed  the  authority 
from  the  local  government  and  establl-ihed 
a  local  ofnce  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  Guam  to  certify  all  Im- 
portation of  temporary  alien  workers;   and 

"Whereas,  concurrent  with  the  USDOL's 
takeover  of  the  temporary  alien  worker  cer- 
tification program,  they  established  an  ad- 
verse effect  wage  rate  which  gradually  In- 
creased the  wages  of  skilled  H-2  workers 
from  $3.03  per  hour  In  August,  1977  to  $7.90 
per  hour  on  January   1980;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Justification  given  by  the 
USDOL  In  establishing  the  adverse  effect 
wage  rate  was  to  attract  local  workers  to 
learn  construction  trades  and  accept  Jobs  In 
the  construction  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  experience  gained  during  the 
past  three  years  clearly  indicates  that  the 
adverse  effect  wage  rate  did  not  attract  the 
local  work  force  to  seek  Jobs  in  construction; 
and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate,  the  cost 
of  building  a  1,500  sq.  ft.,  three-bedroom 
concrete  house  on  Guam  has  gone  from 
$45,000  in  1977  to  $73,500  In  1980.  an  in- 
crease  of   sixty  three   percent    (63'"();    and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  cost, 
very  few  people  on  Guam  are  able  to  build 
homes  and  construction  today  Is  virtually 
dead;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  estimated  that  as  a  result 
of  the  adoption  of  the  adverse  effect  wage 
rate,  the  dollar  outflow  from  Guam  has  in- 
creased by  $20  million  during  the  period 
1977  through  1980;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  in  view  of  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate  to  the 
construction  industry  on  Guam  and  ulti- 
mately to  Guam's  economy,  the  Sixteenth 
Guam  Legislature  hereby  requests  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  remove  the  adverse  effect 
wage  rate  established  by  USDOL  for  Guam  In 
1977;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Governor  of  Guam 
shall  designate  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
determine  the  number  and  need  of  H-2  alien 
labor  for  the  territory — and  that  said  de- 
partment or  agency  present  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  within  thirty  days  (30) 
upon  adoption  of  said  resolution,  the  equit- 
able wage  rate  for  H-2  alien  labors;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  authority  to  certify 
for  the  Importation  of  temporary  alien  work- 
ers to  Guam  be  redelegated  to  the  local  De- 
partment of  Labor;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Raymond  J.  Donovan;  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Interior.  James  C.  Watt; 
to  Congressman  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-643.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
16th  Guam  Legislature;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources : 
Resolution  No.  1 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Sixteenth  Guam 
Legislature: 

"Whereas,   on    September    13.    1977,   the 


United  States  Department  of  Labor  Imple* 
men  ted  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rates  for 
Guam's  construction  Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  these  Adverse  Effect  Wage 
Rates  have  had  a  tremendous  negative  Im- 
pact on  the  local  construction  Industry, 
particularly  small  contractors;  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition,  the  Adverse  Effect 
Wage  Rates  have  Increased  the  cost  of  resi- 
dential construction  to  a  level  where  most 
average  Income  consumers  cannot  afford  to 
build  a  home:  and 

"Whereas,  a  San  Francisco  District  Court 
recently  froze  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rates 
at  the  1980  level  after  finding  that,  In  1977, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  exceeded  his  authority 
in  establishing  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage 
Rates  for  Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
cently announced  that  they  will  open  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  whether  the  Adverse 
Effect  Wage  Rates  for  Guam  should  be  low- 
ered: now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Sixteenth  Guam 
Legislature  hereby  testifies  in  opposition  to 
the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rates  for  Guam; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Sixteenth  Guam 
Legislature  hereby  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  exercise  his  administrative  author- 
ity to  totally  abolish  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage 
Rates  for  Guam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment certify  to  and  the  Legislative  Sec- 
retary attest  the  adoption  hereof  and  that 
copies  of  the  same  be  thereafter  trans- 
mitted to  Raymond  Donovan,  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Jim  Medas.  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President.  Intergovernmental  Affairs;  Pedro 
San  Juan,  Assistant  Secretary-Deslgnee,  De- 
partment of  Interior;  Congressman  A.  B.  Won 
Pat,  House  of  Representatives;  Roger  Sar- 
dea.  President.  Guam  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion; Joe  San  Agustln.  Guam  Department  of 
Labor;  and  to  Paul  M.  Calvo.  Governor  of 
Guam." 

POM-644.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Reno. 
Nev.,  relative  to  union  violence  in  America; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

POM-645.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Dal- 
las. Tex.,  relative  to  union  violence  in  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

POM-646.  A  petition  from  the  Cranbury 
Parent  Teacher  Association,  requesting  that 
there  be  no  further  cuts  In  education;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


StJBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ckans- 
TON.  Mr.  RiECLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  and  Mr.  Huddleston)  : 

S.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  Federal  Investment  in  housing:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  Toe 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Symms)  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  706.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  policy  for  the 
timely   notice,   conduct,   approval,   and 


record  of  Federal  land  surveys,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1348,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds. 

B.    1634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
sler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1634,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

8.    1879 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1879,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Reconstructing  Act  and  the  Rock  Island 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  lines  of 
bankrupt  carriers  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued rail  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1896 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1896,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  repeal  the  special  leasing  pro- 
visions enacted  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981. 

S.     1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1901,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  impose  certain  requirements  on 
the  awarding  of  sole-source  contracts  by 
the  military  departments. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  127,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  grant  official  recognition  to  the 
International  Ballet  Competition. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  209,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Afifairs 
should  pay  careful  deference  to  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  requiring  broad  regional  and  eco- 
nomic representation  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, in  their  consideration  of  nominees 
to  the  Board. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  238.  a 
resolution  to  retain  the  deductibility 
from  personal  taxes  of  interest  paid  on 
residential  mortgages. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 238.  supra. 

SENATE    RESOLtmON    353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 253,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  on  "National  Circle  K 
Week." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
51— RELATIVE  TO  FEDERAL  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  HOUSING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Tson- 
GAs,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  51 

Whereas,  the  United  States  housing  Indus- 
try Is  suffering  from  one  of  Its  worst  reces- 
sions since  World  War  II,  marked  by  his- 
torically high  Interest  rates,  widespread  un- 
employment, business  failures,  disastrously 
low  levels  of  production  and  sales,  and  di- 
minished hopes  for  homeownershlp  among 
millions  of  potential  homebuyers,  and 

Whereas,  as  many  as  ten  million  American 
households  either  live  In  substandard  hous- 
ing or  pay  excessive  portions  of  their  Income 
for  rent,  and 

Whereas,  deteriorated  shelter,  obsolete  In- 
frastructure, and  economic  decline  exacer- 
bated by  the  current  recession  continue  to 
plague  urban  and  rural  communities  across 
the  country,  and 

Whereas,  for  almost  two  generations  the 
federal  government  has  demonstrated  a  con- 
tinuous national  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  each  American  family,  through  its 
housing  assistance,  community  development, 
and  mortgage  finance  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  this  national 
commitment  Is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
economy,  and  the  well-being  of  individuals 
and  their  communities,  and 

Whereas,  the  adoption  of  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on 
the  country's  ability  to  meet  housing  and 
community  development  needs. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
strongly  reaffirms  the  federal  government's 
Tole  In  Improving  housing  opportunities  for 
all  Americans,  and  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  In  distressed  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities by: 

( 1 )  supporting  cost-effective  and  meaning- 
ful federal  efforts  to  address  the  unmet  hous- 
ing needs  of  low  and  moderate  Income  per- 
sons, the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  others 
with  specialized  housing  problems. 

(2)  preserving  the  capacity  of  federal 
mortgage  Insurance  and  secondary  market 
programs  to  perform  their  traditional  roles 
in  serving  potential  homebuyers.  and 

(3)  maintaining  an  important  role  for  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  pro- 
gram, and  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  program  In  answering  pressing  com- 
munity development  needs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  the  administration's  proposals 
to  curtail  sharply  Federal  involvement  in 
housing,  and  to  phase  out  the  community 
development  block  grant  and  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 


tion is  to  put  Congress  clearly  on  record 
in  opposition  to  these  callous  proposals 
and  in  favor  of  a  continued  Federal  com- 
mitment to  decent  housing  and  better 
communities  for  all  Americans. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt  aware, 
the  press  has  been  filled  with  stories 
about  OMB's  proposals  to  slash  the  heart 
out  of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  almost  every  American  com- 
munity and  millions  of  needy  citizens. 
The  catastrophic  impact  of  these  pro- 
posals is  immediately  understandable  by 
a  reading  of  the  text  of  OMB's  recom- 
mendations and  the  subsequent  draft  of 
the  HUD  response.  I  will  be  submitting 
these  materials  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  OMB  were  to 
have  its  way  we  would  have  no  more 
production  of  assisted  housing;  we  would 
cripple  the  ability  of  FHA  to  be  an  ef- 
fective source  of  mortgage  credit  for 
moderate  income  Americans;  and  we 
would  simply  end  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  and  UDAG  pro- 
grams, which  are  a  crucial  source  of  as- 
sistance for  the  mounting  economic  and 
infrastructure  needs  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will  not 
support  the  approach  Mr.  Stockman  is 
suggesting.  It  is  therefore  my  hope  that 
the  President  would  choose  not  to  adopt 
the  OMB  proposals,  but  would  work  with 
the  Congress  to  help  assure  that  these 
important  programs  continue  to  serve 
our  people  in  a  cost-efficient  and  com- 
passionate manner. 

I  believe  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion I  am  submitting  today  will  help  con- 
vince the  President  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
choice. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  concurrent  res- 
olution because  it  expresses  Congress 
intent  to  reaffirm  its  support  for  housing 
and  community  development  programs. 

These  programs  are  threatened  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  proposes  to  slash  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
budget  by  terminating  construction  of 
assisted  housing  projects,  increasing  the 
amoimt  of  rent  that  tenants  will  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  receive  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance,  cutting  operating  sub- 
sidies for  public  housing,  and  phasing 
out  needed  community  development  pro- 
grams. Even  HUD  officials  after  review- 
ing the  proposed  cuts  have  commented 
that  this  proposal  will  lead  to  "rent 
strikes,  riots,  vandalism,  and  irreparable 
damage  to  projects."  If  enacted,  the 
OMB  proposals  would  wreak  havoc  on 
this  Nations  supply  of  federally  assisted 
housing  units  by  causing  widespread 
bankrupteies  and  receiverships. 

Housing  is  in  a  mess  today  because  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of 
tight  money  and  high  interest  rates.  But 
instead  of  getting  the  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  making  housing  scarce, 
OMB  wants  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  making  housing 
available. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  cruel  and 
shortsighted  philosophy.  Considering  the 
pressing  unmet  needs  for  housing  and 


community  development,  a  Government 
role  clearly  is  essential.  This  concurrent 
resolution  reaffirms  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's traditional  compassionate  role  in 
this  vital  area  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  ACT 
OF  1981 

AMENOIUNT   NO.    6S1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  <S.  881)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms  in 
federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  utilize  Federal  research  and 
development  as  a  base  for  technological 
innovation  to  meet  agency  needs  and  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    652 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed. ) 

Mr.  BAKER  <  for  himself,  Mr.  Jepsen, 
and  Mr.  Weicker)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  (No.  651)  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  to  the  bill 
S.  881.  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

TEMPORARY    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    FEDERAL   CREDIT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Tem- 
porary Subcommittee  on  Federal  Credit 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  will  hear 
testimony  relating  to  Federal  credit  ac- 
tivities on  Thursday.  December  10.  at  10 
p.m.,  in  room  6206  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  are 
Alice  Rivlin.  Director.  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  Larry  Kudlow,  Assistant 
Director  of  Economic  Policy,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget;  Nancy  Teeters. 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem; Roger  Mahle.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Domestic  Finance.  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Treasury:  and  Harry  S.  Havens, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General.  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office. 

For  more  information,  contact  David 
Nummy  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff  at  224-0536. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   FEDERAL   KXPENOllUHES. 
PESEARCH    AND   RT7LES 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  December  10,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Expenditures.  Research, 
and  Rules  of  the  Committee  on  CSovem- 
mental  Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  draft  proposal  for  a  uniform 
procurement  system,  recently  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy.  The  Hearing  will  be- 
gin at  2  p.m..  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  This  hearing  was 
previously  scheduled  for  December  3.  In- 
terested persons  should  contact  Patricia 
Otto,  chief  clerk,  at  224-0211. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
2  p.m.  today,  Monday,  December  7,  to 
hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on  the 
nominations  of  Gerald  Thomas  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Guyana  and  James 
Theberge  to  be  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   THE   CONSTTrUTlON 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  be  authorized  to  meet  durmg 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  Mon- 
day, December  7,  to  discuss  Senate  Res- 
olutions 17,  18.  19,  and  110,  resolutions 
pertaining  to  the  abortion  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEC  ON  FOREIGN  REUITIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  December  8.  at  11  ajn.,  to  hold 
a  business  meeting  to  discuss  treaties, 
nominations  and  legislation  before  the 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  8,  to  hold  a 
full  committee  oversight  hearing  on  debt 
collection  in  the  health  professions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  ON  INTELLI- 
GENCE ACTiVlTlKS 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. December  4.  1981.  the  President  is- 
sued two  new  Executive  orders  on  U.S. 
intelligence  activities  after  detailed  con- 
sultation with  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  The  first  order  sets  forth 
the  mandate  and  standards  for  the  con- 
duct of  intelligence  activities,  and  the 
second  order  is  the  charter  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Intelligence  Oversight  Board. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
reviewed  the  draft  order,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  orders  reflect  substantially  the 
views  of  the  committee  as  expressed  in 
the  consultative  process.  While  not  every 
Member  may  be  fully  satisfied  with  every 
provision,  I  believe  that  the  orders  can 
provide  a  firm  foimdatlon  for  the  con- 
duct of  intelligence  activities  with  bipar- 
tisan support  from  the  Congress. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  Senate  on  the  consultative  proc- 
ess that  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
Executive  orders. 

Early  in  1981.  the  administration  made 
known  its  intention  to  replace  the  pre- 
vious Executive  order  on  intelligence  ac- 
tivities with  its  own  Executive  order 
During  the  confirmation  hearings  on 
William  Casey  for  the  position  of  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.  Director 
Casey  made  a  commitment  to  the  select 


committee  that  we  would  be  consulted 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  any  new 
such  order. 

In  the  spring  of  1981  two  proposed  Ex- 
ecutive orders  surfaced.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  these  two  orders  were 
only  working  drafts,  but  they  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  press  and  created  some 
controversy.  The  admministration,  once 
again,  assvu-ed  the  committee  that,  prior 
to  promulgation  of  an  Executive  order  on 
intelligence  activities,  the  committee 
would  be  consulted. 

The  administration  forwarded  copies 
of  its  proposed  Executive  order  to  the 
committee  on  September  23. 1981.  As  part 
of  the  consultative  process,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  review  the  proposed  order 
and  to  forward  its  comments,  observa- 
tions, and  suggestions  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  an  expeditious  manner. 

The  committee  understood  that  the 
promulgation  of  an  Executive  order  is 
solely  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
President.  It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  limit  that  prerogative. 
However,  within  the  oversight  respon- 
sibilities of  the  committee  and  due  to  the 
important  and  highly  sensitive  nature  of 
intelligence  and  the  turmoil  within  the 
intelligence  community  during  much  of 
the  1970's.  the  best  Interests  of  the  com- 
munity are  served  by  cooperation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  The  consulta- 
tion en  this  Executive  order  took  place 
in  that  spirit. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  review  process,  which  involved  thre^ 
meetings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lation and  the  Rights  of  Americans  with 
representatives  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity in  addition  to  written  questions 
and  answers,  was  useful  to  both  the  com- 
mittee and  the  intelligence  community. 
Because  of  this  process,  the  committee 
developed  a  better  understanding  of  the 
rationale  for  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  some  of  the  problems 
which  arose  under  Executive  Order 
12036. 

The  Intelligence  community  has  also 
benefitted  from  these  exchanges  In  that 
it  better  understands  the  concerns  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
possible  concerns  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  recorded  meetings  and  written 
correspondence  between  the  committee 
and  the  intelligence  community  agencies 
has  provided  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  with  a  history  of  the  Intent  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Executive  order. 
This  history  will  assist  the  committee  in 
discharging  its  oversight  duties. 

The  committee  Is  pleased  with  the 
positive  tone  of  the  new  Executive  order. 
This  cannot  but  help  the  morale  of  in- 
dividuals working  in  the  intelligence 
community.  The  outlining  of  the  goals 
in  section  1-1  is  helpful  in  providing  di- 
rection to  the  intelligence  community 
and  a  better  understanding  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large  of  the  purpose  of  intelli- 
gence. 

It  is  especially  important  for  the 
American  people  to  understand  that  tho 
new  order  maintains  adequate  safe- 
guards against  improper  intelligence 
operations  within  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  change  In  the  restriction  on 


undisclosed  participation  by  CIA  em- 
ployees in  domestic  organizations  to  in- 
fluence the  activities  of  the  organization 
or  its  members. 

The  order  does  widen  CIA  authority 
to  conduct  special  activities  <or  covert 
action)  so  that  operations  of  limited 
scope  could  take  place  within  the  United 
States.  However,  there  are  specific  checks 
to  prevent  abuse  of  this  authority. 

First,  the  purpose  must  be  to  support 
national  foreign  policy  objectives  abroad. 
Second,  the  operation  cannot  involve  un- 
disclosed participation  by  CIA  in  any 
domestic  organization  to  influence  the 
activities  of  the  organization  or  its  mem- 
bers. Third,  under  a  new  limitation  added 
in  this  order,  no  special  activities  any- 
where may  be  undertaken  to  influence 
U.S.  political  processes,  public  opinion, 
policies,  or  media.  This  new  limitation 
makes  clear  that  the  CIA  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  undertake  special  ac- 
tivities to  influence  U.S.  media,  even  if 
the  ultimate  objective  might  be  to  affect 
foreign  countries. 

In  general,  the  new  order  fully  respects 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  and  the  two  oversight  commit- 
tees. The  President  has  made  it  clear  in 
the  order  itself  and  in  the  consultation 
process  that  preceded  in  that  the  admin- 
istration understands  the  importance  of 
congressional  oversight  of  intelligence 
activities. 

This  is  particularly  significant  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  order  that  change  the  standards  for 
collection  of  intelligence  concerning  the 
activities  of  U.S.  citizens.  While  In  sev- 
eral respects  the  authority  of  the  CIA  is 
expanded,  the  Select  Conuruttee  expects 
to  be  consulted  on  the  procedures  that 
will  implement  the  order.  The  committee 
also  intends  to  exercise  its  oversight  au- 
thority to  Insure  that  there  is  no  abuse 
of  these  powers  and  that  within  the 
United  States  the  collection  of  intelli- 
gence concerning  U.S.  citizens  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  unless  there  are  truly 
exceptional  and  compelling  reasons  for 
the  CIA  to  assist. 

The  administration  acted  in  good  faith 
in  its  consultations  with  the  committee. 
The  willingness  of  the  administration  to 
provide  an  "on  the  record"  discussion 
of  the  proposed  order  and  to  respond  to 
oral  and  written  questions  of  committee 
members  was  most  forthcoming  and 
much  appreciated.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
process  will  continue  in  this  and  other 
matters  relating  to  issues  affecting  the 
Intelligence  community.* 


WANTED:  LEADERSHIP  IN  HOUSING 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
addressed  the  Senate  with  my  concerns 
with  the  reported  recommnedatlons  of 
the  0£Qce  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  Federal  housing  and  community  re- 
velopment  programs.  The  OMB  is  ad- 
vancing budgetary  proposals  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  which  will  immediately  halt 
any  additional  housing  assistance  for 
lower  Income  families  and  senior  citizens 
and  begin  a  phase-out  of  the  major  ef- 
forts which  support  community  develop- 
ment and  revitalization  in  distressed 
urban  and  rural  commimltles.  These  pol- 
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icles  not  only  signal  a  reversal  in  this 
Nation's  historic  commitment  to  assist 
the  housing  needs  of  the  poor,  but  also 
represent  an  abdication  by  the  present 
administration  of  any  leadership  in  at- 
tempting to  fashion  alternative  housing 
policies  which  recognize  both  the  ad- 
mitted shortcomings  of  current  programs 
and  budgetary  limitations. 

This  latter  point  is  well  borne  out  In 
an  article  by  I.  D.  Robbins  in  the  real 
estate  section  of  the  December  6,  1981 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  This 
article  rightfully  points  out  that  the  re- 
cent OMB  proposals  and  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  interim  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Housing  fail 
to  offer  any  constructive  alternatives  for 
encouraging  the  development  of  new 
housing  opportunities  despite  the  des- 
perate need  for  additional  housing  and 
the  worst  depression  on  record  in  tlie 
housing  industry.  The  article  goes  on  to 
suggest  a  very  modest  subsidy  Initiative 
to  foster  the  construction  of  single- 
family,  owner-occupied  homes. 

This  idea  is  similar  to  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  for  the  development  of  rental 
housing  through  housing  development  or 
second  mortgage  loans.  While  both  con- 
cepts may  not  be  the  ultimate  answers 
to  current  problems,  the  point  is  that 
there  is  no  dearth  of  constructive  ideas 
which  deserve  our  consideration  and  im- 
mediate attention.  If  the  administration 
will  not  assume  this  traditional  leader- 
ship role  with  the  Congress,  then  the 
Congress  must  go  it  alone  before  existing 
programs  are  severely  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated completely. 

According  to  this  article,  "research 
suggests  that  there  is  not  a  country  any- 
where that  does  not  claim  to  have  a  prac- 
tical national  program  to  encourage 
housing  construction."  We  must  not  al- 
low this  administration  to  put  this  Na- 
tion in  a  unique  position  in  this  regard. 
I  will  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  recent  article  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Wanted:    Leadership  in  Housing 
(By  I.  D.  Bobbins) 

If  the  recent  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Housing  Is  any  guide,  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  making  no  pro- 
vision for  the  "supply  side"  In  its  housing 
policies. 

Home  construction,  already  In  the  dol- 
drums, will  stay  there. 

The  report  contains  no  proposals  for  In- 
centives for  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion, no  Inducement  for  home  ownership,  no 
proposed  offsets  for  high  Interest  rates  or 
high  construction  costs.  And  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  public  housing. 

Historically,  administrations  have  favored 
and  Congress  has  adopted  new  legislation  to 
encourage  housing  construction  In  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  building  industry,  the 
general  economy  and  consumer  demand  for 
shelter.  Research  suggests  that  there  Is  not 
a  country  anywhere  that  does  not  claim  to 
have  a  practical  national  program  to  encour- 
age housing  construction. 

But  the  commission  has  essentially  pro- 
posed only  a  new  form  of  rent  subsidy  to 
lower-Income  people,  payable  to  tenants  In- 
stead of  landlords  as  at  present.  This  time 
the  subsidy  Is  to  be  a  form  of  welfare  pay- 
ment—vouchers that  would  give  low-Income 
tenants  licenses  to  hunt  for  vacant  apart- 
ments. Whenever  they  are  lucky  enough  to 


find  a  pUce  to  live,  poor  people  would  get 
a  portion  of  their  rent  paid. 

Weliare  departments  and  housing  agen- 
cies, which  now  place  tenants,  would  pre- 
sumably try  to  help  tenants  who  are  eligible 
for  vouchers.  Other  than  "decent  housing" 
and  "not  better  housing  than  moderate- 
Income  households,"  the  commission  did  not 
spell  out  the  upper  limits  of  the  voucher 
payments.  Nor  did  It  place  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  vouchers  and  their  total  cost.  The 
final  laws  or  regulations  would  no  doubt 
limit  payments  and  put  controls  on  vouchers. 

If  the  Administration  wants  to  combine  a 
socially  useful  governmental  housing  pro- 
gram at  the  least  cost,  what  It  should  do  Is 
provide  one-time  interest-free  capital  loans 
or  outright  grants  toward  the  construction 
of  single-family,  owner-occupied  row  houses. 

This  program  should  be  aimed  at  provid- 
ing conventionally  constructed  shelter  for 
families  earning  as  little  as  $16,000  a  year. 
D^endlng  on  size  and  amenities,  these 
houses  could  carry  price  tags  of  934,000  tp 
$50,000. 

One  market  effect  would  be  to  Induce  up- 
wardly mobile  families  In  public  housing  to 
choose  ownership  and  leave  space  for  those 
on  waiting  lists.  Single-family  row  houses 
cost  only  half  as  much  to  build  as  equal 
space  In  high-rise  buildings.  And  they  avoid 
costly  managerial  and  maintenance  services. 

A  small  and  practical  Federal  program, 
about  all  we  can  hope  for  from  a  cautiously 
conservative  Administration,  might  well 
contemplate  100.000  dwelling  units  a  year, 
each  with  a  grant  of  $25,000  for  a  total  of 
$2.5  billion  a  year.  As  security  for  the  grant 
money,  the  Government  would  get  a  lien, 
with  the  grant  to  be  returned  when  the 
house  is  resold. 

The  grantee  obviously  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  treat  the  Qovemment's  contribu- 
tion as  part  of  the  profit  In  a  sale.  Based  on 
an  average  of  the  rising  sales  prices  and 
turnovers  since  1936.  the  Government  could 
reasonably  expect  to  recover  all  of  Its  capital 
grant  money  in  less  than  10  years.  After  that, 
the  program  would  be  substantially  self- 
financing  out  of  the  recovery  on  the  liens. 

Although  mortgagees  should  be  delighted 
with  the  security  of  their  relatively  small 
position  In  the  financing,  their  loans  could. 
If  necessary,  be  Insured.  The  grant  fund 
could  be  further  protected  through  small 
annual  grant  Insurance  payments  by  the 
homeowner. 

To  get  the  most  mileage  from  the  g^ant 
program,  a  system  of  qualifying  for  grant 
commitments  could  take  into  account  land 
costs  (to  encourage  cities  to  contribute  prop- 
erty taken  for  nonpayment  of  taxes) ,  avail- 
able municipal  tax  abatements,  the  cost  of 
construction,  the  size  of  the  project  and  how 
It  will  create  a  sound  neighborhood,  volun- 
tary community  Interest  and  evidence 
of  sales  potential  and  the  speed  with  which 
a  city  contracts  to  process  the  program  and 
commits  Itself  to  the  work. 

At  this  point,  however.  It  appears  that  the 
Administration  Is  concentrating  on  the 
voucher  system.  As  a  substitute  for  the  cur- 
rent rental  assistance  program  known  as 
Section  8  for  existing  housing.  It  has  one 
major  advantage:  It  Is  not  by  law  or  by 
contract  either  continuing  or  cumulative. 
It  can  be  changed  or  cut  off.  It  Is  a  true  wel- 
fare-like program,  to  be  available  to  families 
earning  50  percent  or  less  of  the  median  In- 
come In  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  voucher  proposal,  the 
commission  made  only  two  recommendations 
of  substance.  One  was  that  cities  or  states 
should  be  allowed  to  use  present  community- 
development  block  grants,  now  devoted  to 
other  purposes,  to  assist  new  housing  con- 
struction. The  other  was  that  owners  of  "res- 
idential rental  structures"  30  years  or  more 
old  should  have  an  Investment  tax  credit  of 
up  to  20  percent  on  rehabilitation  expenses. 


similar  to  that  now  permitted  on  nonresi- 
dential real  estate. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  Administration 
would  like  to  stop  the  growth  of  cumulative 
housing  debt.  According  to  the  1982  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, subsidy  obligations  for  all  pro- 
grams now  total  $250  billion.  A  $6.000-a-yeeLr 
Section  8  rent  subsidy  would  in  40  years  ag- 
gregate $^40,000,  four  times  the  original  con- 
struction cost.  With  only  500.000  units  cov- 
ered since  the  program  started  in  1974.  obli- 
gations of  9119.5  billion  have  been  accumu- 
lated. 

An  8  percent  interest  subsidy  on  a  mort- 
gage loan  of  $80,000.  under  Section  236  for 
multiple  dwellings  or  Section  235  for  single- 
family  bousing,  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $4,800  a  year  per  unit.  A  modest 
100,000-unlt,  40-year  program  would  aggre- 
gate obligations  of  $245  billion. 

But,  as  the  housing  Industry  declines  fur- 
ther, as  Inevitable  scandals  erupt  In  the 
voucher  program,  as  the  people  demand  new 
housing  but  lack  the  funds  to  pay  for  It  or 
finance  It  at  high  interest  rates  and  the 
states  and  cities  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
fill  the  gap,  the  Federal  Government  will 
probably  have  to  come  forward  with  a  new 
supply  side  program. 

There  must  be  either  a  change  of  attitude 
at  the  top  within  the  Reagan  Administration 
or  a  vastly  greater  concern  for  housing  by 
states  and  cities.  Samuel  R.  Pierce  Jr.,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, would  like  to  find  ways  to  encourage 
home  building  that  are  more  acceptable  to 
the  White  House.  He  would  like  to  encourage 
stable  family  life  through  the  values  In  the 
cities'  existing  schools,  sewers,  streets,  parka 
and  utilities. 

But  the  Secretary  Is  boxed  in  at  present. 
He  lacks  the  status  in  the  Administration 
necessary  to  push  a  new  program.  His  natu- 
ral allies — the  cities,  the  minorities,  the 
home  builders,  the  young  families  seeking 
first  homes — are  not  the  major  clients  of 
those  In  power.  If  new  programs  are  to  be 
adopted,  they  will  probably  have  to  be  initi- 
ated In  Congress  or  be  the  result  of  tide  of 
public  opinion  nurtured  by  governors,  may- 
ors and  legislatures  and  by  organizations 
that  make  more  and  better  bousing  a  main 
goal. 

The  hope  Is  that  this  will  yet  develop.# 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  1983  BUDG- 
ET FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  we  have  begun  to  learn  the 
details  of  the  administration's  plans  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  once  again  following  a 
one-sided  policy  of  eliminating  or  nearly 
eliminating  funding  for  virtually  every 
component  of  DOE — conservation,  solar 
and  other  renewable  energy,  and  fossil 
fuels — except  nuclear  energy.  These 
budget  proposals  are  tantamount  to  a 
dismantling  of  the  agency,  without  any 
formal  proposal  from  the  administra- 
tion. They  reflect  a  policy  that  Ignores 
our  most  pressing  national  energy 
needs — reduced  dependence  on  imported 
oil  and  development  of  diversified  energy 
sources,  including  conservation. 

Today  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  expressing  my  concerns  over 
these  proposals,  and  ask  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 
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Committee  on  Labok 
AND  Human  RESouacss, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  7,  1981. 
Uoa.  David  A.  Stockman, 
Director,  Office  of  MuJMgement  and  Budget, 
Executive   ojftce  Building.   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Stockman:  I  am  distressed  to 
learn  of  your  efforts  to  virtually  eliminate 
funding  in  the  FY  1983  budget  for  a  vital 
portion  of  our  national  energy  program — 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  sources. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  pro- 
posed reducing  conservation  programs  by 
over  97  percent  below  the  1981  level  and 
would  cut  solar  and  other  renewable  pro- 
grams by  approximately  85  percent  below 
1981.  Coupled  with  a  nearly  bO  percent  re- 
duction for  fossil  fuels  research,  your  pro- 
posed budget  would  convert  DOE  into  little 
more  than  a  resurrected  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  decade,  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  has  been  guided  by  a 
consensus  on  two  fundamental  principles — 
the  need  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  and  the  need  to  develop  a  balance 
among  conservation  and  the  various  sources 
of  energy.  In  a  single  stroke  your  proposal 
undermines  these  two  vital  goals. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  levels 
and  allocation  of  funds  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  1983.  If  you  and  the  Admin- 
istration are  determined  to  hold  fast  to  your 
course  of  eliminating  all  but  the  nuclear 
component  of  the  Department,  I  believe  you 
have  an  obligation  to  undertake  a  forthright, 
abolition  of  DOE,  rather  than  attempting  to 
do  so  through  the  budget  process. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.^ 


ARMY'S  DAWKINS:  FROM  ALL-STAR 
TO  ONE-STAR 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  an  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
entitled,  "Army's  Dawkins:  From  All- 
St^r  to  One-Star." 

Pete  Dawkins'  name  has  become  synon- 
ymous with  excellence  and  service  to  our 
country.  At  West  Point,  he  established  a 
record  of  accomplishment  that  has  yet  to 
be  equaled.  While  having  the  responsi- 
bility of  being  first  captain  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets,  he  also  became  a  "star  man  " 
ranking  in  the  top  5  percent  of  his  class 
academically,  president  of  the  senior 
class,  captain  of  the  undefeated  Army 
football  team,  an  All-American  halfback, 
and  won  the  Heisman  Trophy. 

To  top  off  his  last  year,  he  was  chosen 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  During  his  time  in 
England,  he  took  a  short  break  from  his 
studies  and  from  becoming  a  star  at 
rugby,  to  attain  perhaps  his  greatest 
achievement,  marrying  Judi.  They  are 
now  the  proud  parents  of  two  children. 
Sean  and  Nicole. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  Military 
Academy.  General  Dawkins  has  served 
his  country  In  Vietnam  and  Korea,  as 
well  as  distinguishing  himself  in  assign- 
ments at  the  Pentagon.  Fort  Ord.  and 
Fort  Campbell.  In  his  spare  time,  he  got 
his  doctorate  degree  In  international  re- 
lations from  Princeton. 

His  leadership  and  vision  have  been  a 
credit  to  the  U.S.  Army,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  he  should  become  its  youngest  gen- 
eral. It  is  heartening  for  all  Americans 
to  know  that  a  man  of  Peter  Dawkins' 


ability  is  involved  in  our  national  de- 
fense. He  is  certainly  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  inspirational  ideal  ex- 
pressed in  the  West  Point  motto:  Duty, 
nonor,  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  article  for 
printing  in  the  Record. 

rhe  article  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Abm¥'«  Dawkins:  From  All-Stab  to 
One-Stab 
(By  Dave  Kindred) 
The  way  Fete  Dawkins  dasbed  through  his 
Pentagon  office,  you'd  have  thought  some- 
body   had   pushed,    oh    nooo,    the    button. 
Either  that  or  Al  Ualg  was  on  his  way  over  to 
Inspect  Cap  Weinberger's  quarters.  Or  some- 
one said  Army  needed  a  running  back  for 
this  Saturday's  war  with  Navy.  Txirns  out  it 
wasn't  anything  so  scary.  "Staff  meeting — 
I'll  back  in  five  minutes,"  Dawkins  said. 

Pete  Dawkins  is  43  years  old.  A  bit  over  6 
feet  tall.  Lean,  athletic,  in  balance.  Heavy  in 
the  shoulders.  Brown-golng-gray  hair, 
trimmed  just  so.  Chin  high,  eye  contact  solid, 
handshake  firm.  He  won  the  Heisman  irophy 
for  being  a  good  halfback  in  19bS,  when  his 
coach  said,  "I  can  practically  prophesy  that 
someday  Dawkins  will  be  chief  of  staff." 
Bombs  or  Alexander  the  Great  or  Navy,  you 
get  the  idea  this  guy  can  handle  It. 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  M.  Dawkins  Is  the  Army's 
youngest  general.  His  title:  Deputy  Director, 
Strategy,  Plans  and  Policy.  He  works  for  a 
four-star  general  who  is  a  deputy  chief  of 
staff  for  operations  and  plans.  In  the  laby- 
rinthine complexity  of  an  Army  organiza- 
tion chart,  Dawkins  is  Just  another  name  in 
little  type — a  one-star  kid  on  the  way  up  but 
with  a  long  way  to  go. 

"We  deal  with  everything  from  contin- 
gency planning  for  the  rapid  deployment 
force  to  what  the  Army  ought  to  look  like 
Ave  years  from  now,"  Dawkins  said,  back  In 
his  office.  "We  develop  strategy  on,  say. 
Southwest  Asia  or  the  Caribbean  or  NATO, 
or  for  the  theater  nuclear  force  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets." 

When  Roger  Staubach  talks  about  bombs 
and  Pete  Dawkins  talks  about  bombs,  they're 
not  saying  the  same  things. 

Dawkins  won  the  Heisman  while  captain 
of  the  U.S.  Mllitai^  Academy's  last  unde- 
feated team.  Staubach  won  it  five  years  later 
at  Navy.  Nowadays  we  see  Staubach  a  lot. 
He's  the  TV  fellow  asking  people  on  the 
street  corner  how  they  spell  relief.  He  did  his 
tour  of  duty  after  graduation,  keeping  a 
hand  in  football  at  every  port  (we  didn't 
lose  a  sub  while  Staubach  quarterbacked  at 
Penscola) .  Then  be  did  okay  with  some  pro 
team  in  Texas. 

So  while  Staubach  grew  famotis  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Minneapolis,  Dawkins  got  lost  in 
Vietnam  and  Korea,  Fort  Ord  and  Fort 
Campbell.  Staubach  got  rich,  Dawkins  got 
medals.  The  last  sighting  of  Dawkins  came 
In  1972,  when  he  surfaced  in  the  national 
media  as  the  ultimate  soldier  of  America's 
new  volunteer  army:  the  t.t.u. — tough, 
thoughtful,  unarmed.  He  helped  shape  the 
volunteer  force,  insisting  the  Lombardl  au- 
thoritarian manner  wouldn't  work  on  kids 
who  resent  nothing  as  much  as  an  order  to 
get  a  haircut.  Longer  hair  in  the  Army  is  one 
of  Dawkins'  suggestions. 

Elvis  was  a  bigger  deal  in  '58  than  Pete 
Dawkins,  but  not  in  one  house  where  the 
kid.  a  high  school  Junior  who  didn't  even 
play  football,  thought  Dawkins  was  as  good 
as  it  gets  in  this  world.  He  was  this  good: 
the  biggest  deal  at  West  Point  Is  to  be  first 
captain  of  cadets  because  you're  the  boss  of 
everybody;  after  that  comes  the  football  cap- 
tain, followed  by  class  president  and  then 
"star  man,"  which  means  you  rank  academi- 
cally in  the  top  5  percent  of  your  class. 

It's  a  big  deal  to  reach  two  of  those  sta- 
tions. Douglas  MacArthur  was  first  captain 
and  a  star  man  in  1903. 


Pete  Dawkins  was  first  captain,  football 
captain,  class  president  and  lOth  in  a  class 
of  499. 

XMOOody  did  that  before  or  since. 
There's  a  Heisman  television  show  coming 
up  Saturday  night,  with  the  presentation  of 
t^is  year's  hunk  of  bronze,  and  Bud  Green- 
span will  have  film  showing  how  Pete  Daw- 
kins won  his  Heisman.  The  guy  caught 
passes  averaging  30.6  yards,  be  led  Army  in 
rushing,  he  signaled  the  plays  to  the  Lone- 
some End,  Bill  Carpenter.  In  bis  spare  time, 
he  became  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 

There's  a  little  picture  on  his  office  wall 
from  his  Oxford  experience  as  a  rugby  player. 
He  13  sitting  on  a  tellow's  chest,  one  hand  at 
the  miscreant's  throat  latch,  the  other  drawn 
ba:k  lu  punch  his  lights  out.  Such  repartee 
is  inc.itable  in  rugby. 

"He  insisted  ou  tackling  me  after  I  had 
passed  the  ball,''  Dawkins  said,  "and  so  we 
had  several  discussions  of  the  rules.  As  I 
was  about  to  punch  the  fellow,  he  smiled  at 
me  and  he  didn't  have  any  teeth  at  all. 
Somehow  or  other,  I  couldn't  punch  a  guy 
who  had  no  teeth." 

On  the  picture  is  the  caption.  "When  I  say 
one-eighth-inch  tape,  I  mean  one-elghth- 
mch  tape!" 

His  staff  at  Fort  Campbell  had  attached 
the  caption  as  a  golng-away  present  this 
summer  when  Dawkins  moved  from  chief  of 
staff  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  Into  his 
new  Job  with  the  one  star  on  his  shoulders. 
"I  had  expressed  dlsgruntlement  at  what  I 
'hought  was  a  lack  of  precision  on  a  bar 
graph,"  Dawkins  said,  explaining,  "I  worked 
with  them  In  detail  to  spruce  it  up.  I  wanted 
one-eighth-inch  tape  for  the  graph." 

The  competitive  urge — "a  congenital  flaw," 
the  general  confesses — moves  Dawkins  to  the 
tennis  court  once  a  week  these  days.  Heskis. 
too,  with  his  wife.  Judl.  and  children  Sean 
and  Noel.  He  doesn't  bring  it  up  a  lot,  because 
he's  sensitive  to  the  football  Identity  so  long 
removed  from  the  field,  but  Dawkins  says  he 
sees  "striking  similarities  between  a  really 
top-filght  military  unit  and  a  winning  team. 
It's  teamwork.  In  which  you  simply  can't  suc- 
ceed unless  you  understand  that  only  by  each 
person  doing  his  thing  very  well  can  the 
group  succeed.  They  have  to  want  to  be  part 
of  something,  and  to  go  beyond  what  just 
their  task  Is.  All  of  the  great  plays,  the  game- 
winning  plays,  came  about  because  somebody 
did  something  extra  that  they  weren't  sup- 
posed to  do." 

As  for  Army's  recent  football  decline,  the 
old  grad  said,  "I  don't  feel  good  about  It.  But 
let  me  be  quick  to  say,  if  I  had  a  ready  solu- 
tion to  reversing  It,  I  would  certainly  not  be 
sitting  here  keeping  It  a  secret.  .  .  .  Three 
things  contributed  to  It:  An  unpopular  war 
in  Vietnam,  an  antlauthorlty  mood  across  the 
country  and  the  dramatic  emergence  of  pro- 
fessional football.  .  .  .  But  now,  the  mood  of 
the  country  has  changed,  I  think,  markedly. 
It's  much  more  healthy  and  supportive  of  the 
academies." 

When  he  could  be  a  politician  (the  Senate 
has  an  old  basketball  player  already)  or  a 
diplomat  ( PhD,  Princeton,  International  Re- 
lations), Dawkins  says  he  remains  a  career 
soldier  because  he  likes  the  people  he  works 
with  and  he  thinks  this  country  ought  to 
have  a  strong  national  defense. 

"If  there  ever  came  a  day  that  I  didn't  feel 
I  could  make  some  contribution  personally 
to  life,  to  make  a  difference  in  what  the  Army 
Is  and  what  it  does,  then  I'd  do  something 
else."  Dawkins  said. 
The  Redskins  could  use  a  running  back. 
"Oops,  I  have  to  go,"  Dawkins  said,  smiling. 
"A  four-star  general  Is  waiting  for  me." 
Still  smooth  after  all  these  years.* 
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cember  1,  that  Smith-Corona  Corp. 
(SCM)  laid  off  500  of  the  4.000  employ- 
ees of  its  typewriter  group  indefinitely. 
Also,  production  of  Smith-Corona  type- 
writers will  be  suspended  at  three  plants 
for  3  weeks  starting  December  14.  affect- 
ing 3,450  workers. 

SCM  has  claimed,  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  agreed,  that  several 
Japanese  typewriter  companies  have 
been  "dumping"  typewriters  in  the 
United  States  since  the  early  1970's.  The 
present  court  case  between  SCM  and  the 
Commerce  Department  is  not  over  dump- 
ing, but  over  SCM's  contention  that  the 
dumping  charges  on  the  Japanese  type- 
writer manufacturers  are  too  low. 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free-trade 
economy,  I  am  also  in  favor  of  a  fair- 
trade  economy.  Clearly,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979,  and  the  report  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  spelled  out  congres- 
sional intent  in  this  bill — to  have  the 
U,S.  Government  provide  strict  enforce- 
ment of  antidumping  laws.  The  Treasury 
Department  was  not  enforcing  these 
antidumping  laws;  therefore,  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  gave  the  Com- 
merce Department  jurisdiction  over  anti- 
dumping enforcement.  Since  the  early 
seventies,  when  the  Japanese  began  their 
typewriter  dumping  practices,  the  em- 
ployment levels  in  SCM's  upstate  New 
York  plants  have  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing. 

I  wish  to  put  myself  on  the  side  of 
William  Brock,  President  Reagan's  trade 
negotiator.  In  his  statement  of  U.S.  trade 
policy,  he  says: 

A  strong  U.S.  economy  is  our  goal.  Free 
trade  based  on  mutually  acceptable  trading 
relations,  is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
goal. 

In  explaining  this  point,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  administration  will  strictly  enforce 
United  States  laws  and  international  agree- 
ments relating  to  International  trade.  Spe- 
cifically, our  antidumping  .  .  .  duty,  and 
similar  structures  are  designed  to  neutralize 
or  eliminate  trade  dlstortive  practices  which 
Injure  U.S.  industry  and  agriculture.  We  re- 
gard these  laws  as  essential  to  maintain  the 
political  support  for  a  more  open  trading 
system. 

I  cannot  sit  by  while  my  own  Com- 
merce Department  has  decided  this  issue 
on  the  side  of  SCM,  but  has  made  the 
penalty  for  dumping  so  low  for  the  for- 
eign manufacturer  that  it  does  nothing 
to  discourage  them  from  continuing  the 
practice.  I  support  President  Reagan's 
trade  goals  for  free  trade  baised  on  mu- 
tually accepted  trade  agreements.  I  must 
also  make  the  strong  plea  for  our  own 
Government  to  enforce  those  trade 
agreements,  which  means  enforcing  anti- 
dumping practices  where  they  exist,  al- 
lowing the  penalty  to  discourage  a  prac- 
tice which  most  of  our  trading  neighbors 
have  mutually  agreed  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice.* 


SCM  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  on  Tuesday,  De- 


COURT-ORDERED  CLOSING  OF  A 
PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  25,  the  Times  of  Shreveport. 
La.,    presented    an    article    headlined 


"Ashland:  Closing  of  the  Town  School 
Sends  Community  Reeling." 

In  this  story,  writer  Keenan  Gingles 
offers  a  poignant  and  powerful  account 
of  the  court-ordered  closing  of  a  public 
high  school  and  its  imt>act  on  the  small 
conununity  of  Ashland. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Ashland:    Closing   of   the   Town    School 
Sends   Community   Reeling 
(By  Keenan  Gingles ) 

Ashland. — For  decades  life  here  has  re- 
volved around  a  couple  of  things  basic  to 
rural  folk  of  north  Louisiana — religion  and 
education. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  a  man  could 
hang  his  hat  on,  as  the  saying  goes,  it  was 
the  fact  that  on  Sunday  morning  a  sermon 
would  be  preached  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
local  Baptist  church  and  that  education 
would  be  spooned  out  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 

The  sermons  are  still  being  preached,  but 
education  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  in 
this  tiny  village  that  has  an  almost  pastoral 
setting,  peacefully  situated  along  a  narrow 
ribbon  of  highway  that  cuts  through  the 
pine-studded,  rolling  bill  land  of  extreme 
northwest  Natchitoches  Parish. 

Across  the  road  from  the  combination 
post  office  and  town  hall  building  are  the 
Ashland  Baptist  Church,  the  parsonage  and 
the  Coffey  General  Store.  There  are  a  couple 
of  streets,  lined  virith  white  frame  houses 
that  lead  off  the  main  highway.  From  either 
direction  of  the  highway  cattle  can  be  seen 
grazing  in  autumn-browned  fields. 

It  was  once  a  larger  place.  Years  ago  a 
cotton  gin  operated  for  hardy  farmers  who 
tilled  the  thin  top  soil,  producing  bales  of 
cotton,  com  and  other  row  crops. 

To  more  than  a  small  degree  life  was  laid 
back,  revolving  slowly  around  the  white 
cinder  block  church  and,  until  recently,  the 
school.  During  spring,  siunmer,  fall  and 
winter,  basketballs  swished  through  hoops  in 
the  school's  small  gymnasium.  Baseballs 
cracked  off  bats  on  the  playing  field  outside 
and  small  children  entertained  themselves 
on  the  "monkey  bars"  on  the  playground. 

But  times  change.  Farming,  particularly 
cobton,  began  to  disappear  with  the  Depres- 
sion and  feU  by  the  wayside  as  sons  and 
daughters  gave  up  tilling  the  soil  for  the 
chance  at  a  college  education  and  the  Jobs 
that  urbanized  areas  offered. 

Those  who  stayed  made  their  living  off  the 
thriving  timber  Industry  or  by  commuting  to 
Jobs  in  Natchitoches  or  Shreveport. 

A  large  portion  of  the  good  life  stayed  the 
same.  Just  as  it  had  been  for  decades,  there 
was  still  the  cold  home-made  ice  cream  on 
warm  simimer  nights  and  dinner  on  the 
grounds  on  Sundays  after  church.  At  school, 
the  Bearcats  still  did  battle  every  fall  and 
winter  with  nearby  rival  schools  such  as 
Falrview  Alpha,  Castor  and  Martin. 

And  all  the  while,  all  over  the  state,  small 
schools  were  being  boarded  up,  succumbing 
to  a  fate  that  school  officials  euphemistically 
refer  to  as  consolidation,  causeid  by  too  few 
students  or  court-ordered  desegregation 
plans. 

In  Ashland,  Mayor  Randall  Martin  and 
other  residents  had  heard  talk  of  closing  the 
Ashland  school  for  years.  "They  wanted  to 
close  it.  They  (school  officials)  even  bought  a 
piece  of  property  over  at  Creston  and  built 
some  buildings."  he  said. 

The  Natchitoches  Parish  School  Board  pro- 
posed closing  the  high  school  and  sending 
the  students  to  the  newer  facility.  Parents. 
after  a  few  gasping  breaths,  rallied  and  met 
the  proposal  head  on  and  persevered,  ac- 
cording to  the  mayor. 


That  threat  was  knocked  down.  Desegrega- 
tion in  the  early  1970s  brought  more  stu- 
dents— a  third  of  the  enrollment  was  black — 
and  a  new  complacency.  Worries  about  meet- 
ing pupil  enrollment  standards  were  over 
with  the  added  black  students. 

There  would  still  be  commencement  ex- 
ercises and  again  a  dozen  or  so  students 
would  march  out  of  the  hallowed  halls  of 
Ashland  digh  School,  diploma  In  hand,  ready 
to  take  on  the  world. 

But  trouble  was  brewing.  The  Natchitoches 
Parish  School  Board  was  under  a  class  action 
federal  lawsuit  to  further  desegregate  the 
public  school  system.  The  ball  was  seemingly 
In  the  court  of  local  officials,  who  hurriedly 
prepared  new  plans  to  ensure  racial  equality 
in  education. 

Senior  U.S.  Dis'rict  Judge  Nauman  Scott 
wasn't  a  man  to  fool  around.  The  year  before, 
he  had  drawn  his  plan  for  nearby  Rapides 
Parish,  a  plan  which  brought  massive  change 
to  that  system,  busing  rural  students  into 
Alexandria.  The  case  became  known  nation- 
ally as  the  "Buckeye  Three"  affair  after  three 
teen-age  girls  defied  a  federal  court  order 
and  attended  a  school  to  which  they  had  not 
been  assigned. 

The  School  Board  presented  its  plan,  as 
did  a  new  group  that  •  had  formed  called 
S.O.S.,  for  Save  Our  Schools.  But  Just  as  he 
did  In  Rapides.  Scott  designed  his  own  plan. 

A  single  stroke  of  his  pen  wiped  out  the 
very  existence  of  the  Ashland  school,  as  well 
as  several  other  schools  In  the  parish.  The 
new  court  order  sent  Ashland  and  the  other 
communities  reeling  as  It  put  into  motion 
the  wheels  that  would  bus  the  Ashland  chil- 
dren to  Ooldonna  and  Campti. 

Now  the  school  sits  abandoned,  its  side- 
walks overgrown  with  tall  grass.  Heavy  steel 
chains  are  padlocked  around  the  door  han- 
dles to  the  gym.  binding  the  doors  closed. 
A  large  case  of  trophies  amassed  by  Ashland 
athletes  over  the  vears  Is  still  visible  through 
dusty  glass  of  the  doors. 

Last  fall  workers  hired  by  the  school  sys- 
tem, accompanied  by  federal  marshals,  re- 
moved school  equipment,  carrying  it  to  other 
schools  In  the  parish.  The  trophies  are  about 
all  that  remains.  "They  wouldn't  dare  touch 
those,"  the  Rev.  Earl  D.  Roderick  said. 

Roderick,  a  former  Air  Force  chaplain  for 
10  years,  is  the  pastor  of  Ashland  Baptist 
Church  and  one  of  a  group  of  parents  who 
decided  that  instead  of  buckling  under  and 
sending  the  children  by  bus  several  miles 
away  to  new  school  zones,  a  new  school  would 
be  started. 

"It  Just  about  killed  everybody."  Martin 
said  of  the  closing  of  the  school,  as  he  sat 
across  the  table  from  Roderick.  The  pastor, 
his  hands  clasped  across  his  knees,  agreed. 
But  In  a  way.  he  said,  the  closing  pulled  the 
community  together  as  it  perhaps  never  had 
been  toward  a  unified  purpose  of  saving  the 
school. 

Last  year,  school  again  was  held  at  Ashland, 
but  not  In  the  school.  Roderick.  Martin  other 
residents  began  the  Ashland  Community 
School  armed  with  sheer  determination,  some 
volunteers  and  some  aid  from  the  village  and 
the  church. 

Today,  about  90  of  the  village's  children 
attend  classes.  The  high  school  meets  in  the 
two-room  town  hall,  adiacent  to  the  post 
office,  while  the  other  grades  meet  In  small 
rooms   in   the  church's  education   building. 

Volunteers,  seven  who  have  teaching  cer- 
tificates, preside  over  classes  ranging  from 
chemistry  to  the  basics  of  English  and  read- 
ing. 

Martin  Is  on  the  school  board.  His  brother. 
Jerry  Martin,  teaches  biology  and  mathe- 
matics, while  the  two's  mother,  a  retired 
teacher,  also  has  a  couple  of  classes. 

Both  men  disavow  any  intention  to  hurt 
nubile  education  or  equality  for  minorities. 
"We're  not  tnrtng  to  destroy  the  public  school 
svstem.  All  we  are  concerned  about  Is  the 
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school  at  Ashland.  This,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  Is  a  temporary  measure.  We  hope 
to  get  our  school  back,"  Roderick  said. 

Roderick  said  that  until  recently  a  black 
served  on  the  private  board  and  although  no 
blacks  attend,  they  are  welcome  at  the 
school. 

Like  many  other  town  residents,  the  two 
say  that  the  village's  only  hope  for  that  Is  an 
anti-busing  amendment  offered  to  a  bill 
pending  In  Congress.  The  amendment  by 
Louisiana  Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  would 
prevent  busing  children  to  any  school,  but 
the  closest  one.  for  ajiy  period  of  time  longer 
than  15  minutes  or  five  miles  from  their 
hocnee. 

Subject  to  local  board  approval,  it  vould 
In  effect,  they  said  do  away  with  busing  their 
children  outside  Ashland  and  require  that 
Ashland  be  reopened. 

•'Thafs  about  our  best  shot,"  Martin  said. 
"We  began  the  school  and  we  said  we  would 
try  it  for  a  year.  Right  now,  we're  not  think- 
ing in  terms  of  any  alternatives  to  reopening 
the  (public)  school." 

During  the  day,  the  town  hall  and  educa- 
tion building  is  a  hubbub  of  activity.  Three 
classes  are  under  way  in  the  town  hall,  while 
nine  or  10  are  going  on  in  the  education 
building.  Several  children  are  plajrlng  on  the 
equipment  at  the  playground  near  the 
church. 

"It  went  a  lot  better  than  I  expected  it 
would."  said  Mrs.  Clovls  Pullig,  principal  of 
the  school  and  a  retired  elementary  teacher. 

She  surveys  the  group  of  students  and 
smiles.  "The  main  problem  has  been  in  keep- 
ing enough  workers,  but  the  parents  support 
it.  It's  also  somewhat  of  an  inconvenience 
because  the  parents  have  to  send  lunches  and 
provide  transportation,  but  all  in  all.  It  has 
run  pretty  smoothly,"  she  said. 

Asked  how  long  she  or  the  others  could 
continue  on  a  voluntary  basis,  she  laughed. 
"I  didn't  think  I  would  get  through  this 
year,  but  I'm  still  here." 

Next  year,  Martin  said,  they  hope  to  have 
the  school  reof)ened.  But  it  appears  to  be  an 
almost  impossible  dream.  Already  there  are 
cracks  in  the  paint  on  the  home  economics 
building.  The  sidewalk  canopies  are  leaning 
some. 

The  school  looks  forlorn  and  lost,  and 
oddly  abandoned,  as  the  court  order  pro- 
hibits the  private  school  from  using  its  fa- 
cilities or  even  the  village  utilizing  it  as  a 
community  center. 

Finally.  Martin  speaks  softly  about  maybe 
another  plan,  one  that  would  establish  an- 
other school  at  Creston — a  centralized  loca- 
tion which  would  serve  all  area  students. 

He  doesn't  dwell  much  on  the  thought — 
as  he  says,  Ashland  Unt  looking  for  alter- 
natives to  reopening.  Townsfolk  are  hopeful 
that  the  Johnston  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. If  that  happens,  then  maybe  come 
next  year  then  the  school  bell  will  ring 
again,  ushering  in  another  year  much  like 
the  ones  In  the  not-yet  distant  past. 

Martin  leans  back,  frowns,  then  agrees 
that  he  has  heard  of  several  small  schools 
closing  over  the  ye«rs.  Pew  reopen.» 


THE  SURVIVAL  OP  DEMCXJRACY 
IN  COSTA  RICA 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  December  6.  1981.  the  people 
of  Costa  Rica  celebrated  the  33d  anni- 
versary of  the  abolition  of  the  army  as 
a  permanent  institution.  The  celebra- 
tion was  also  the  occasion  for  a  grand 
public  demonstration  in  honor  of  my 
friend.  Don  Jose  Pigueres  Ferrer  who 
recently  turned  75,  since  it  was  Pigueres 
who.  as  leader  of  the  revolution  of  1948 

!!if^^^^.'^^'^*^*°"  *o  abolish  the  army 
on  December  2.  1948 


Costa  Rica  is  the  only  republic  in  the 
world  without  an  army.  Domestic  secu- 
rity rests  with  a  civilian  police  force  di- 
vided into  a  civil  guard  and  a  rural  guard, 
while  external  security  depends  on  the 
inter-American  security  system.  At  the 
end  of  1948  and  again  at  the  beginning 
of  1955,  Costa  Rica  was  invaded  by  in- 
surgent forces  supported  by  Nicaraguan 
Gen.  Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia.  On  both 
occasions  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
solicited  assistance  from  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  defend  its 
territorial  integrity. 

In  March  1948,  a  group  of  civilians  led 
by  Piguereo  fought  a  3 -month  civil  war 
against  a  corrupt  administration  which 
had  refused  to  recognize  the  electoral 
victory  of  the  opposition  party.  Follow- 
ing the  victory  of  the  Army  of  National 
Liberation,  Don  Jose  Pigueres  headed  a 
junta  which  held  power  for  18  months. 
During  the  junta's  rule  a  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  elected,  and  in 
1949  approved  the  constitution  which  is 
still  in  force  today.  At  the  end  of  the 
state  of  emergency,  Pigueres  turned  the 
government  over  to  President  Otilio 
Ulate,  who  had  won  the  1948  elections 
which  the  defeated  regime  had  refused  to 
recognize. 

The  most  historic  action  of  the  transi- 
tion government  of  Don  Pepe  Pigueres 
was  the  abolition  of  the  army  as  a  per- 
manent institution.  Por  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  a  general  vic- 
torious in  battle  disbanded  his  army, 
arguing  that  a  civilian  poUce  force  was 
sufficient  for  internal  security.  Regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  nation  and  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  forces  in- 
volved, the  fact  remains  that  Costa  Rica 
chose  the  "zero  option",  and  decided  to 
put  into  practice  the  civilizing  ideal  of 
total  and  unilateral  disarmament. 

The  ceremony  abolishing  the  army  was 
brief  and  simple.  Surrounded  by  500  stu- 
dents, Don  Pepe  declared  that  this  act 
was  an  offering  from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
American  continent  as  a  token  of  "love 
of  civility,  democracy,  and  institutional 
stability."  In  a  symbolic  gesture,  Pi- 
gueres took  a  wooden  hammer  and 
struck  one  of  the  battlements  of  the 
fortress  Bella  Vista,  principal  barracks 
of  the  army.  He  then  gave  its  keys  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  transform  it 
into  the  National  Museum.  By  this  act. 
Pigueres  was  not  only  realizing  the  Costa 
Rican  motto  "a  country  with  more  teach- 
ers than  soldiers,"  but  was  laying  the 
basis  for  its  transformation  into  "a  coun- 
try with  more  schools  than  police." 

Almost  a  year  later,  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  incorporated  the  con- 
cept of  "the  abolition  of  the  army  as  a 
permanent  institution  "  into  article  12  of 
the  new  constitution. 

When  Pigueres  took  power  in  1948, 
there  were  only  five  secondary  schools  in 
Costa  Rica.  Today  there  is  at  least  one 
school  in  each  of  the  nation's  80  can- 
tons, and  four  public  universities  plus  a 
private  university.  The  savings  resulting 
from  the  abolition  of  the  army  were 
channeled  into  vigorous  programs  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  which 
have  made  Costa  Rica  into  the  "Switzer- 
land of  Central  America." 


Currently  Costa  Rica  is  experiencing 
its  most  difficult  economic  crisis  since 
1929-30.  A  series  of  external  factors  have 
severely  shaken  the  very  basis  of  the 
Costa  Rican  economy — low  prices  for 
coffee  and  other  primary  exports;  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  by  international 
financial  institutions;  the  shortage  of 
funds  in  the  international  banking  com- 
munity; an  unprecedented  political  and 
security  crisis  in  Central  America  which 
has  paralyzed  the  Central  American 
Common  Market,  one  of  Costa  Rica's 
principal  markets;  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil. 

It  has  taken  more  than  150  years  to 
build  a  democratic  system  in  Costa  Rica, 
s'nce  it  obtained  its  independence  from 
Spain  in  1821.  The  political  unrest  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
basin  coupled  with  the  economic  crisis 
have  put  to  test  the  continued  survival  of 
democracy  in  Costa  Rica. 

Although  faced  with  enormous  eco- 
nomic problems  and  mounting  political 
and  security  difficulties,  Costa  Ricans 
have  not  turned  to  arming  themselves 
but  rather  have  sought  to  deepen  their 
historical  commitment  to  peace,  total 
disarmament,  the  democratic  process 
and  liberty.  General  elections  will  be  held 
on  February  7, 1982. 

In  this  hour  of  difficulty,  Costa  Rican 
democracy  is  in  dire  need  of  the  effec- 
tive support  of  the  United  States  and  all 
nations  canable  of  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  the  survival  of  democracy  in 
Costa  Rica:  A  nation  which  has  sought 
to  put  into  practice  the  highest  ideals  of 
Western  civilization.* 


REPLECnONS  ON  THE  JAPANESE 
ATTACK  AT  PEARL  HARBOR  40 
YEARS  AGO  TODAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a  day  which 
"will  live  in  infamy"  and  the  most  ter- 
rible 2  hours  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  ignited  a  worldwide  conflict  which 
cost  an  estimated  50  million  lives  over 
the  next  4  years,  and  culminated  in  the 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hiroshima.  It  also  thrust  on  the 
United  States  a  new  role  as  world  leader 
and  ended  forever  a  trend  to  isolation- 
ism. This  leadership  role  produced  one 
of  the  most  humane  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams ever  devised,  a  policy  of  sharing 
and  rebuilding  which  included  our  for- 
mer enemies,  Germany  and  Japan. 
Ironically,  these  two  countries  are  today 
formidable  competitors  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic market. 

The  meaning  of  Pearl  Harbor  is  lost  to 
many  Americans.  This  is  perhaps  under- 
standable because  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens were  not  even  bom  on  that  in- 
famous date  in  1941.  This  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, however,  demonstrates  a  serious 
failing  in  our  educational  system,  for  the 
significance  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  re- 
sultant war  was  to  this  Nation,  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  event  since 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Many  of  us  who  experienced  the  effects 
of  Pearl  Harbor  pause  to  recall  how  it 
changed  our  lives  on  this  particular  an- 
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nlversary.  In  1941,  my  wife,  Mary,  and 
I  were  at  the  old  Griffith  Stadium  watch- 
ing the  Redskins  play.  I  noticed  that 
during  the  game  several  generals  and 
admirals  were  being  paged  on  the  loud- 
speaker, a  highly  unusual  practice  and 
something  I  remarked  on  at  the  time. 

Three  months  before,  the  Congress  was 
locked  in  debate  on  an  issue  which  was 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  our  fu- 
ture. I,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, voted  to  continue  the  draft 
over  the  strong  opposition  of  persons 
who  felt  that  no  nation  would  dare  to  at- 
tack the  United  States.  The  draft  ex- 
tension was  approved,  203  to  202.  Those 
who  voted  affirmatively  were  attacked  as 
"warmongers"  but,  as  several  historians 
have  noted,  the  narrow  affirmative  vote 
on  continuing  the  draft  demonstrated  a 
divided  Nation  and,  perhaps,  indicated  to 
the  Japanese  war  lords  our  lack  of  re- 
solve. Gen.  George  Marshall  was  later  to 
comment  that  those  chaotic  days  fojlow- 
ing  Pearl  Harbor  might  have  been  even 
more  disastrous  had  not  the  system  of  se- 
lective service  been  in  place  at  the  time. 
Draftees  formed  the  nucleus  for  a  citizen 
army  which  later  faced  and  defeated  the 
most  powerful  war  machine  of  that  time. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
remember  Pearl  Harbor  and  its  after- 
math not  for  the  sake  of  history  alone, 
but  as  a  lesson  in  international  relations. 
No  war  is  inevitable;  every  effort  must  be 
made  in  all  future  conflicts  to  avoid  that 
final,  irrevocable  step  that  causes  the 
Apocalypse.  When  we  look  to  the  violent 
past,  let  us  renew  our  resolve  to  create 
and    perpetuate    an    understanding   of 
peace  on  Earth,  and  goodwill  to  all  its 
inhabitants. 


JOHN  McCLOY  ON  JEAN  MONNET 
AND  THE  STATE  OP  AMERICAN 
RELATIONS  WITH  EUROPE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  of  a  great  na- 
tion is  the  wisdom  of  the  citizens  who 
have  played  a  part  In  the  epic  events 
of  their  generation.  Such  men  and 
women  have  been  able  to  distill  the  ex- 
periences of  battlefield,  council  cham- 
ber and  marketplace,  through  years  of 
learning  by  both  observation  and  par- 
ticipation. What  they  can  offer  to  a  na- 
tion willing  to  listen  is  counsel  that  is 
unique,  irreplaceable  and  invaluable. 

Just  that  kind  of  wisdom  is  embodied 
in  a  speech  that  John  McCloy  gave  re- 
cently in  Lausanne,  Switzerland  when 
he  accepted  the  Jean  Monnet  Award. 
This  award  was,  of  course,  singularly 
appropriate,  since  John  McCloy  and 
Jean  Monnet  were  friends  and  each  of 
them  contributed  in  a  major  way  to 
both  the  present  condition  of  Europe 
and  to  the  weaving  of  a  fabric  of  asso- 
ciation across  the  Atlantic  to  reassure 
and  stabilize  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCloy's  personal  reminiscences 
of  Jean  Monnet  should  not  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  anecdotal,  because 
they  are  part  of  the  message.  Great 
events  do  not  occur  In  human  affairs, 
particularly  great  positive  events  do  not 
occur,  without  the  Intervention  of  great 
and  positive  persons.  In  an  age  when 
many  people  are  on  the  verge  of  giving 


up  because  our  problems  are  so  complex 
and  solutions  are  perceived  as  being  be- 
yond human  grasp,  it  is  good  to  be 
reminded  that  the  lives  and  actions  of 
men  and  women  do  make  a  difference. 
While  fate  plays  a  role  in  our  lives, 
as  it  always  has,  we  also  share  in  shap- 
ing our  destinies.  Two  men  who  were 
willing  to  shoulder  crushing  burdens 
and  carrying  them  safely  through  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  years  of  Europe's 
history  were  John  McCloy  and  Jean 
Monnet  and  their  work  changed  the 
course  of  events. 

But  beyond  this  philosophical  note, 
Mr.  McCloy  raises  a  question  as  to  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with  Eu- 
rope. Friendships,  national  as  well  as 
personal,  are  like  gardens  that  need  con- 
stant cultivation.  The  concepts  that  Jean 
Monnet  developed  and  preached  need  to 
be  tended  and  adjusted  as  situations 
change,  problems  arise  and  new  poten- 
tials are  available.  Without  such  care, 
even  the  best  ideas  can  become  dated 
and  gradually  lose  utility  and  accept- 
ance. 

So  John  McCloy  urges  us  to  look 
closely  at  our  relationship  with  Europe — 
now  a  continent  as  productive  and  crea- 
tive as  our  own.  The  equalization  of  re- 
sources has  changed  the  nature  of  our 
relations  and  requires  new  approaches 
to  exercising  leadership  in  the  defense 
of  freedom,  in  sharing  the  cost  of  that 
defense  and  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
our  labors.  Our  partnership  with  Europe 
is  too  vital  to  us  and  to  our  friends  there 
to  be  a  victim  of  neglect  or  inadvertence. 
I  accept  John  McCloy's  advice  that  we 
give  the  state  of  American  relations  with 
Europe  our  first  priority  as  we  adopt  our 
agenda  for  national  security  and  welfare. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy's speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Cebemony 
FOB  THE  Presentation  op  the  Jean  Monnet 
Award 

I  am,  of  course,  deeply  warmed  "oy  the 
receipt  of  this  award  which  bears  the  name 
of  my  old  and  dear  friend,  Jean  Monnet.  I 
suppose  I  was  as  old  a  friend  of  his  as  almost 
anyone  In  this  room.  My  association  goes 
back  to  the  time  he  spent  In  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  an  American  invest- 
ment banking  firm.  Indeed,  it  goes  back 
farther  to  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  I  and  the  early  days  of  the 


rors  of  the  Monnet  Foundation  to  grant  this 
Award  to  me. 

I  can  quite  readily  think  of  one  who  de- 
serves, beyond  all  others,  a  Jean  Monnet 
Award.  First  Class.  Of  course.  It  Is  his  wife. 
Sylvia.  Their  life  together  was.  as  we  all 
know,  a  real  romance,  though  at  times,  due 
to  some  of  his  Idiosyncracles,  It  might  have 
seemed  somewhat  less  than  Idyllic.  She  was 
the  modeifiator  of  his  optimisms  and  a  mend- 
er of  his  frustrations.  She  frequently  played 
a  most  constructive  role  in  refining  his  Judg- 
ments as  to  both  people  and  events.  In  this, 
and  other  Imponderable  contrlbutlona  to  bla 
work,  she  was  Indispensable. 

Throughout  his  career.  Jean  could  Identify 
talent  as  I  say.  but  be  also  bad  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  where  power  lay.  He  never 
seemed,  however,  to  be  Interested  In  having 
his  own  recognized.  After  he  had  been  In 
Washington  only  a  short  time,  he  gained  the 
ear  of  such  men  as  Harry  Hopkins  and  Averell 
Harrlman,  as  well  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Henry  Morgenthau  and  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter.  He  didn't  have  to  know  many 
more  such  influential  figures,  but  he  soon 
did.  I  could  name  perhaps  a  half  dozen,  who 
by  reason  of  their  position  or  capacity,  were 
prime  movers  in  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion with  whom  Jean  gained  easy  access. 
These  contacts,  joined  with  his  vision  and 
perseverance,  and  I  was  about  to  say,  coupled 
with  a  touch  of  his  own  obstlnancy.  was  all 
our  friend  needed  to  make  his  Influence 
deeply  felt  in  the  Washington  of  those  war 
days. 

You  have  probably  heard  It  said  that  Mon- 
net was  the  originator  of  the  term  "The 
Arsenal  of  Democracy"  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
used  in  making  one  of  his  great  wartime 
speeches.  There  were  several  who  claimed  to 
have  originated  that  expression.  Including 
some  speech  writers  and  White  House  staff 
members.  I  cannot  prove  that  Monnet  orig- 
inated the  term,  but  I  do  know  this  much 
about  it.  Monnet  used  it  in  my  presence  one 
day  and  I  was  struck  by  It.  Shortly  there- 
after I  cribbed  it  In  talking  to  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  about  the  role  the  United  States 
should  be  able  to  play  at  that  stage  of  the 
war.  The  Justice  Immediately  admonished 
me  never  to  use  the  phrase  again  and  in  my 
presence  called  up  Bob  Sherwood,  the  play- 
wright and  one  of  the  President's  best  speech 
writers.  It  was  not  long  before  It  appeared 
m  President  Roosevelt's  famous  speech,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Justice  Frank- 
furter also  personally  passed  it  on  to  the 
President.  ,    ^   _.        ».i. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Monnet.  during  ms 
stay  in  the  United  States,  gained  much  of  a 
United  EuroDcan  Community  concept  from 
his  observance  of  the  continental  sweep  and 
depth  of  the  American  economy  and  its  mar- 
kets. In  later  days,  when  we  worked  together 
attempting  to  marshall  the  resources  and 
productive  potential  of  the  United  States  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  I  recall 
that   Monnet.   almost   out  of   thin   air.  hit 


League  of  Nations.  I  had  the  good  fortune     upon  an  objective  of  50.000  war  planes  in 

one  year.  He  arrived  at  this  total  with  no 

precise  or  carefully  calculated  analysU  of 
the  men  and  materials  it  would  take  to  pro- 
duce It.  It  was  largely  hU  own  Instinctive  and 
pragmatic  vision  of  what  a  country  of  the 
magnitude  and  size  of  the  U.S.  was  capable 
of  producing.  And  it  was  accomplished. 

Commentators  properly  called  Monnet  a 
"supranatlonallst".  He  certainly  had  a 
breadth  of  vision  which  transcended  narrow 
nationalism  wherever  he  encountered  it.  This 
brought  him  in  confilct  with  a  good  many 
able  and  devoted  public  servants  whose  out- 
look and  training  had  largely  been  framea 
within  the  conventions  of  natlonaUstic 
thinking.  Later,  when  he  began  his  massive 
individual  effort  to  advance  the  concept  of 
a  United  Europe,  he  came  to  be  known  as 
"Mr.  Eurooe".  and  he  well  earned  the  title. 
Yet  it  was  an  element  of  his  strength  that 
he  embodied   so   many  of   the  virtues   and 


to  work  with  him  during  some  of  his  most 
productive  years  and  I  continue  to  marvel 
at  his  dedication  to  the  public  tasks  he  set 
himself. 

Monnet  and  I  had  a  mutual  friend  dating 
from  those  Blair  &  Co  days.  His  name  was 
Swatland.  a  man  of  great  ability,  perhaps 
the  B''iest  I  have  ever  known.  Typical  of 
Monnet.  who  was  a  past  master  when  it 
came  to  identifying  talent,  they  soon  came 
together  and  produced  a  most  impressive 
combination.  In  comparmg  my  ability,  some- 
what unfavorably,  with  that  of  my  friend's 
and  former  partner.  Jean  once  said  "You 
also  have  a  most  admirable  trait,  you  are 
lucky."  While  I  know  there  are  a  number  of 
Monnet's  later  colleagues  and  followers  who 
are  at  least  as  well  entitled  to  this  Award 
as  I  am.  I  do  believe  that  there  are  none 
who  could  appreciate  more  than  I  do  the 
thought  which  caused  the  Trustees  or  Ju- 
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characteristics  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
was  quite  as  Gallic  as  DeGaulle,  even  though 
they  were  very  differently  motivated  men. 
He  was  proud  of  his  sturdy,  middle  class 
French  wlnemaker's  background,  and  I  often 
felt  he,  like  Antaeus,  used  to  gain  strength 
from  his  contact  with  the  soil  of  France. 

When  he  encountered  an  Impasse  In  his 
thinking,  he  would  take  a  walk  in  the  coun- 
tryside, preferably  it  seemed  to  me.  In  the 
mud  and  the  rain,  plodding  over  his  Houjour- 
ray  acres.  Well  shod  and  clothed,  with  a  sort 
of  Loden  mantel  cloak  about  him  and  a 
sturdy  cane,  (whether  he  needed  it  or  not), 
he  would  defy  the  elements  (as  long  as  there 
was  no  thunder  and  lighting  about),  and 
confidently  return  with  a  solution  to  the 
current  problem  confronting  him. 

Though  he  was  most  unsympathetic  to 
political  dictatorships,  he  was  disposed,  I 
thought,  to  employ  quite  dictatorial  methods 
when  It  came  to  the  administration  of  his 
own  office.  He  imposed  mercilessly  on  the 
time  and  good  will  of  his  staff,  men  and 
women  alike,  but  he  always  seemed  to  have 
the  time  to  come  forward,  after  the  battle, 
with  some  particularly  thoughtful  recogni- 
tion of  their  loyal  devotion  and  service  to 
him.  Whenever  I  called  at  hie  Avenue  Foch 
office.  It  seemed  to  be  at  a  point  where  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  search  for  a  mis- 
placed document  or  file,  whose  production 
Jean  was  demanding.  I  learn  that  his 
archive*  are  now  reposing  here  in  Lausanne. 
I  would  be  inclined  to  think  there  may 
be  some  gaps  In  them. 

Moreover,  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  either  telephoning  or  Just  putting  on  his 
hat  and  coat  to  go  out  and  see  someone  of 
Importance  in  the  government,  or  elsewhere, 
sparing  himself  meanwhile  no  exertion  or 
indignity  in  the  process  of  getting  the  mat- 
ter at  hand  advanced.  I  have  difficulty  In 
thinking  of  him  as  a  collector  or  a  preserver 
of  documents,  but  then  he  did  have,  always 
at  hsuid.  a  Kohnstamm,  a  Duchene,  a  Hlrsch. 
a  MarJoUn  or  a  Url  or  similarly  well  equip- 
ped Individual  to  compose  a  draft  or  make 
a  record. 

I  depart  from  these  reminiscences  of  our 
friend  with  one  more  picture  I  have  of  him 
in  Houjourray.  I  came  upon  him  once  look- 
ing at  himself  In  the  mirror  Just  before  he 
was  to  set  out  on  one  of  his  walks.  He  had 
on  his  heavy  shoes  and  rustic  clothes,  but 
he  also  had  on  his  head  a  beret  with  a  red 
bandana  scarf  at  his  neck,  his  "plume"  as 
It  were,  all  of  which  combined,  set  off  his 
rather  confident  and  somewhat  hand.some 
appearance.  There  was  no  vanity  In  the 
scene.  He  was  blmply  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw,  and  It  gave  him  the  self  confidence 
to  confront  and  solve  the  challenges  which 
his  spacious  vision  brought  forth. 

Having  had  these  things  to  say  about  my 
friend  and  having  indulged  to  some  degree 
my  urge  to  reminisce  a  little  about  him  and 
me  our  rich  association.  I  quite  realize  that 
something  more  than  this  Is  called  for  today 
in  accepting  and  thanking  you  for  this 
Award.  Monnet's  memory  needs  no  new 
eulogies  at  this  time.  The  existence  of  this 
Foundation  does  greater  homage  to  the  man 
and  his  accomplishments  than  any  I  could 
now  render.  Furthermore,  most  of  you  now 
present  In  this  room  knew  Jean  Monnet  per- 
sonally and  were  familiar  with  his  quality 
his  achievements  and  his  method  of  opera- 
tion. You  need  no  further  account  of  them 
from  me. 

In  giving  thought  to  what  would  be  rele- 
vant to  this  occasion.  I  concluded  I  would 
try  to  identify  what  Jean  would  feel  were  the 

f^",  l!u  ''^"^^  ^*^°"'^  *>«  applied  today  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  Eiu-opean  Com- 
munity he  did  so  much  to  advance. 

One  hears  from  many  sources  that  a  lack 

r„rr^^°^^v,°''  ''■''<^^^^^^%  ot  pace  has  oc- 
curred In  the  development  of  the  European 

du^r"^'-  ^^'^  ^^  "^n  ^  »°°  extended 
discussion    amongst    the    members    as    to 


whether  they  are  receiving  Individually  as 
much  from  the  Community  as  they  feel  their 
contributions  to  it  entitle  them.  Overconcen- 
tratlon  on  the  agricultural  program  has  de- 
flected consideration  of  serious  industrial 
and  polltlcai  developments  of  a  more  fun- 
damental character.  One  also  hears  of  reso- 
lutions leading  to  a  possible  British  with- 
drawal. After  all  the  delay  and  debate  sur- 
rounding the  U.K.  entry,  this  Is  Indeed,  dis- 
couraging news. 

I  have  also  read  recently  some  severe 
criticisms  of  the  lack  of  coordination  and 
apparent  malfunctioning  In  the  existing  in- 
stitutions of  the  Community.  If  true.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  into  any  pro- 
longed lack  of  progress.  But  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if,  in  talcing  note  of  the  pres- 
ent Imperfections,  we  lose  sight  of  the  great 
advances  which  have  already  taken  place, 
and  the  solid  base  on  which  the  new  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  have  the  means  to  build. 
Not  all  of  the  progress  in  the  area  can  be 
related  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commu- 
nity concept,  but  much  of  it  clearly  can  be. 

The  institutions  on  which  Monnet  placed 
such  great  store  are  in  place,  including  the 
very  significant  direct  election  of  delegates 
to  the  Assembly.  Trade  and  commerce  have 
increased  and  a  standard  of  living  has 
reached  levels  never  contemplated  before  the 
advent  of  the  Community.  The  European 
Community  has  become  the  world's  largest 
trading  block.  Moreover,  the  dangers  which 
were  predicted  as  the  Community  was  being 
created,  have  simply  not  been  realized. 

Political  advantages  of  far  reaching  signif- 
icance have  t>een  achieved  to  parallel  the 
economic  advance.  Today  people  cross 
boundaries  and  old  frontiers  In  Europe  as  If 
they  were  no  more  than  county  lines,  while 
hostilities  within  the  Community,  including 
the  perennial  ones  between  Prance  and  Ger- 
many, have  become  virtually  unthinkable. 
Indeed.  I  can  think  of  no  respect  in  which 
the  world  would  be  as  well  off,  as  It  is  today, 
were  it  not  for  the  United  Europe  movement. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
take  a  hostile  attitude  toward  a  United 
Europe,  and  considering  the  exclusively  na- 
tionalistic approach  it  takes.  It  Is  perhaps 
understandable. 

Khrushchev,  while  still  in  power,  once  said 
to  me  at  Putzinda,  that  the  major  part  of 
Russia's  distress  followed  Invasions  from 
Western  Europe,  not  Eastern  Europe,  and  this 
was  when  it  was  divided.  Napoleon  in  one 
century,  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  in  another. 
The  last  thing  the  U.S.S.R.  sought,  accord- 
ing to  him.  was  a  United  Western  Europe, 
which  might  undertake  another  Eastern 
adventure.  Nor  could  be  comprehend  why 
the  United  States  so  consistently  supported 
it.  Because  he  could  think  only  In  national- 
istic terms,  Its  creation  and  competition,  he 
contended,  would  only  bode  ill  for  United 
States'  economic  and  polltlcai  interests.  Be- 
cause of  the  desire  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  extend 
its  hegemony  over  all  of  Europe,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  expect  a  constant  effort  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  wish  a  divided  Europe, 
sharply  separated  from  the  U.S. 

The  world  has  greatly  changed  from  the 
condition  it  was  In  when  Monnet  first  began 
his  crusade  for  a  United  Europe.  Europe  has, 
It  is  said,  miraculously  recovered  from 
the  devastation  of  World  War  U,  and  now 
two  great  super  powers  have  emerged,  as 
Alexis  de  Toqueville  prophesied  they  would 
so  long  ago.  Interests  and  attitudes  that  once 
existed  between  Europe  and  America  have 
now  been  greatly  altered.  American  prestige 
following  the  war,  once  so  Immeasurably  high 
because  of  the  victories  and  the  extent  of 
the  expectations  of  benefits  sought  from  the 
U.S.  Is  now  considerably,  and  I  believe, 
fortunately,  moderated.  No  longer  are  Ameri- 
cans Incomparably  richer  than  their  Euro- 
pean counterparts,  as  the  per  capita  income 
of  a  number  of  European  countries  Is  now 
about  the  same  as  It  is  in  the  United  States. 


And  so  it  is  with  the  G.N.P.  Moreover,  the 
level  of  technology  Is  about  equal,  although 
the  productivity  ratios  of  the  United  States 
have  not  kept  pace  with  foreign  competi- 
tion, nor  with  previous  high  records  set  by 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  world  is  also  more  diverse.  One  of  the 
most  significant  developments  is  that  the 
broad  Atlantic  is  no  longer  the  impassable 
barrier  to  any  serious  aggression  against  the 
United  States.  Cities  In  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  are  as  vulnerable  today  to 
the  heavy  Soviet  missiles  as  are  Hambiu-g  and 
Frankfurt.  An  Indisputably  heavy  Soviet 
buildup  in  conventional  and  strategic  mili- 
tary power  has  been  taking  place  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  a  point  where  serious 
thought  and  attention  must  be  given  to  It  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Al- 
liance. It  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  con- 
fine our  perceptions,  whether  from  Europe 
or  the  United  States,  to  the  NATO  area.  And 
as  the  world  becomes  more  diverse  and  our 
perceptions  vary,  new  strains,  and  quite  pos- 
sibly serious  differences,  will  develop  as  we 
face  our  respective  problems.  We  shall  need 
to  apply  our  best  combined  statesmanship 
to  resolve  them.  This  Is  the  stage  at  which  I 
sense  we  now  find  ourselves. 

At  one  Interesting  point  in  my  public  serv- 
ice, I  was  asked  what  I  thought  should  be 
the  chief  imperative,  or  priority,  of  the  new 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  Military 
Government  was  about  to  end  and  that  of 
the  Federal  Republic  to  begin.  Konrad 
Adenauer  was  the  new  Federal  Chancellor. 
On  the  eve  of  the  transfer  of  authority,  he 
sought  from  me  my  opinion  on  this  question. 
As  Allied  Military  Governors,  we  had  been 
rather  heavily  preoccupied  with  economic  af- 
fairs related  not  only  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
West  Germany,  but  of  all  Western  Europe 
aa  well. 

We  had  such  things  as  monetary  reforms, 
the  valuation  of  the  Mark,  the  economic 
priorities,  the  allocations  of  the  counterpart 
funds,  the  disposition  of  the  refugees  from 
the  East,  and  a  number  of  other  economic 
matters  with  which  to  contend.  I  believe  the 
new  Chancellor  was  thinking  of  what  eco- 
nomic measures  I  had  in  mind,  when  he  put 
the  question  to  me.  I  had  no  hesitation,  how- 
ever, in  replying  that  his  chief  priority,  I 
thought,  was  political  rather  than  economic. 
It  was,  in  short,  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent rapprochement  with  France. 

The  Chancellor  had  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  was  not  asking  any  directive  from 
me.  for  I  would  and  could  give  him  none,  nor 
was  he  making  any  conunitments  in  regard 
to  my  recommendations. 

He  was  simply  asking  for  my  views  for 
whatever  they  might  be  worth.  I  pointed  out 
that  twice  In  my  lifetime  I  had  been  called 
upon  to  commit  all  my  energies  to  help  end 
wars  started  In  Ehirope,  In  large  part  because 
of  the  prevailing  hoetile  attitudes-  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  an  earlier  generation,  there 
had  been  still  another  war — the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870.  Whether  it  was  In  1917  or 
In  1940,  the  Intervention  of  the  United  States 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  costly  expendi- 
ture of  U.S.  blood  and  treasure. 

On  both  occasions  the  United  States  had 
thrown  the  balance,  belatedly  perhaps,  but. 
Indisputably.  I  suggested  that  the  pattern 
was  getting  tiresome.  I  felt  It  was  to  a  very 
large  degree  within  the  Chancellor's  power 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pattern.  I  emphasized 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  placing  blame — it  was 
simply  Incumbent  upon  rational  leaders  in 
EHirope  to  end  the  process.  The  Chancellor 
needed  little  urging.  He  was  a  Rhinelander. 
Charlemagne,  Aachen  and  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  loomed  large  In  his  heritage. 

This,  I  think,  accounted.  In  an  Important 
degree,  for  his  later  highly  constructive  re- 
lationship with  General  de  Gaulle.  I  mention 
this  here  because  the  thought  of  such  a  per- 
manent rapprochement  between  Germany 
and  France  was  an   Integral   factor  in  the 
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genesis  of  the  United  Europe  concept.  It  was 
an  augury  of  peace.  I  did  not  need  to  "crib" 
this  idea  from  Monnet,  as  his  thinking,  and 
mine,  as  well  as  that  of  many  otliers  coin- 
cided on  this  subject. 

I  have  likewise  little  heslUncy  now  In 
identifying.  In  my  own  mind,  at  least,  what 
would  be  Monnet's  chief  priority  today  were 
he  alive  and  active. 

I  vrould  imagine  that  Monnet  would  have 
to  give  thought  to  several  priorities,  some 
would  relate  to  the  need  for  better  function- 
ing and  coordination  of  the  work  of  th»  In- 
stitutions which  compose  the  structure  of 
the  Conununlty.  Among  these  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  Impart  more  significance  to  the 
functioning  and  situs  of  the  Assembly,  on 
which  Monnet  placed  such  importance.  I 
would  Imagine  he  would  try  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Community's  agencies  from 
the  minutiae  it  deals  with  now  to  more 
fundamental  European  problems. 

But  my  conviction  Is  that  his  main  pre- 
occupation would  be  on  the  Increasing  need 
for  a  better  recognition,  and  understanding, 
of  the  sense  of  partnership  and  Interdepend- 
ence between  the  people  of  Western  Europe 
and  those  of  the  United  States.  The  political 
and  economic  challenges  of  the  two  conunu- 
nltles  would  be  much  better  dealt  with  at 
this  critical  point  in  history  by  the  fuller 
acceptance  than  now  exists  of  the  sense  of  a 
common  commitment  and  a  common  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  free  and  democratic  societies  which  com- 
pose the  Alliance. 

1  have  already  Indicated  that  It  was  my 
belief  that  a  large  part  of  Monnet's  emphasis 
upon  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  fragmen- 
tation of  Europe,  and  its  intensive  national- 
ism arose  from  his  life  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  observations  while  there.  One  of  the 
chief  tenets  In  his  philosophic  attachment  to 
the  Idea  of  a  European  Community,  was  the 
part  which  could  and  should  be  played  by  a 
firm  partnership  with  the  United  States.  To 
him.  It  was  a  matter  of  mutual  necessity. 
Europe  needed  the  example  of  the  wide  mar- 
kets and  the  depth  of  the  American  economy, 
as  well  as  Its  profound  attachment  to  politi- 
cal freedoms,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  needed  the  support  of  Europe, 
Its  culture  and  experience  In  government,  as 
well  as  Its  like  attachment  to  our  common 
values. 

When  one  looks  at  the  world  map  and  ob- 
serves the  massive  territory  presided  over  by 
the  Soviet  dictatorship,  one  can  appreciate 
the  need  of  Eiuope  to  rely  on  the  strength, 
resources,  economy,  and  goodwill  of  what  Is 
both  a  nation  and  a  continent,  to  act.  not  so 
much  as  a  guarantor,  but  as  an  effective 
partner  In  the  protection  of  our  common 
freedoms. 

All  this  connotes  something  more  than 
Improved  communication,  or  Intermittent 
consultations — It  requires,  to  repeat,  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  need  of  fairly  sharing  our 
common  commitments  and  conunon  respon- 
sibilities. At  the  outset,  in  his  devotion  to  the 
concept  of  a  European  Community,  Monnet 
strongly  stressed  the  Integral  importance  of 
such  a  common  partnership  with  the  U.S. 

Because,  as  time  went  on  he  became  pre- 
occupied with  the  need  for  structuring  the 
Institutions  upon  which  his  United  Europe 
could  be  based,  together  with  the  fact  there 
were  then  in  Europe  some  less  disposed  to 
place  as  much  emphasis  as  he  did  on  the 
Atlantic  partnership,  Monnet  made  less  ref- 
erence to  the  partnership,  but  he  never 
doubted  Its  necessity.  Today,  with  the  strains 
developing  from  the  differing  perspectives 
of  our  common  interests,  the  need  for  renur- 
turlng  the  vigor  and  quality  of  the  United 
States-European  cooperation  becomes  more 
apparent.  The  Soviet  build  up  and  Its  in- 
creasingly aggressive  moves,  In  highly  stra- 
tegic parts  of  the  world,  directly  and  through 
Its  militant  proxies,  only  accent  this  need. 


Moreover,  the  sustained  character  of  the 
Soviet  build  up,  together  with  the  loss  of 
U.S.  prestige  In  the  Vietnam  war,  has  resulted 
In  some  impairment  of  the  credibility  of  the 
American  deterrent  which,  during  a  vital  pe- 
riod of  European  recovery,  served  as  a  com- 
forting umbrella  of  security. 

But,  if  it  Is  said  that  there  has  been  some 
Impairment  of  that  credibility,  not  only  the 
commitment  of  a  great  nation  remains  In- 
tact, but  an  eloquent  earnest  of  that  com- 
mitment Is  the  fact  that  there  are  now  de- 
ployed In  Europe  upwards  of  300,000  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  they  have  been  there  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  NATO  commitment,  when 
closely  examined,  Is  not  automatic.  Indeed, 
It  has  what  might  be  called  some  Illusory 
aspects.  The  United  States  has,  however,  but- 
tressed Its  NATO  conmiltment  with  this  ex- 
traordinary earnest.  These  troops  are  still 
deployed  in  substantial  size  on  the  groimd 
In  Europe  in  spite  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  desire 
to  have  them  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  remain  In  Europe,  and  they  will  be  In- 
volved the  minute  any  attack  occurs.  The  re- 
sponse, as  a  practical  matter,  would  be  auto- 
matic and  all  out.  There  is  no  comparable 
security  given  by  any  other  NATO  member  to 
Its  commitment  to  defend  the  United  States. 
Judged  by  any  criterion  in  history.  It  Is  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon. 

The  quality  of  our  troops  has  been  criti- 
cized In  some  quarters.  They  may  not  have 
the  bearing  of  traditional  Guard  Regiments, 
but  they  are  still  American  soldiers,  quite 
like  those  who,  on  many  battle  fields,  includ- 
ing not  a  few  in  Europe,  have  proven,  by 
their  fighting  qualities,  to  be  worthy  of  their 
allied  counterparts,  as  well  as  of  those  they 
opposed.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
they  have  the  advantage.  In  their  present 
posts,  of  being  a,ble  to  train  and  maneuver 
with  some  of  the  finest  troops  In  Europe. 

It  has  been  unpleasantly  suggested  that 
for  the  VS.  to  urge  our  European  allies  to 
take  steps  to  Improve  their  defenses  against 
the  formidable  new  missiles  actually  being 
deployed  against  Western  Europe  and  its 
capitals,  is  due  to  our  wish  to  shift  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  exchange,  from  one 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  a  Soviet-European 
one.  The  presence  of  our  troops  In  such 
quantity  In  E^irope,  so  long  after  the  war, 
ought  to  be  quite  enough  to  demonstrate  to 
any  fair  mind  the  utter  falsity  of  the  charge. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
faced  with  a  convincing  European-U5.  de- 
termination and  capacity  to  meet  any  at- 
tack, or  any  threatened  attack,  the  chance 
of  It  ever  occurring  greatly  diminishes.  The 
Joint  wUl,  In  Itself,  suitably  demonstrated, 
would  be  worth  many  missiles  and  many 
tanks.  As  it  Is  unthinkable  that  hostilities 
could  ever  recur  within  the  community 
today,  so  Is  it  unthinkable  that  the  U.S. 
could  ever  be  Induced  to  attack  the  Soviet 
Union,  unless  attacked,  or  directly  threat- 
ened by  an  attack.  Moreover,  I  believe  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to 
attack,  or  attempt  to  blackmail,  eitlher 
Western  Europe,  or  the  U.S.,  once  they  were 
convinced  of  the  solid  unity  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Alliance  to  protect  Itself.  Only  if 
there  existed  any  likelihood  of  a  division 
within  the  Alliance  would'  there  be  a  real 
temptation  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  do  so. 

A  full  and  convincing  acceptance  of  the 
Imjpllcatlons  of  the  European-U.S.  Alliance, 
throughout  its  membership,  can  at  one  and 
the  same  time  constitute  a  guaranty  of  the 
security  of  those  covered  by  It  and  an  as- 
surance to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  the  world,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  continued  adherence  to 
a  policy  of  combined  restraint  on  the  part 
of  the  Alliance. 

Recently  there  have  been  appearing  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  I  think  per- 
haps more  here  than  in  America,  a  spate  of 
recriminations.  It  Is  due  perhaps  to  a  series 
of  interrelated  economic  and  political  devel- 


opments. The  world  Is  clearly  out  of  Joint 
and  very  tense.  No  wonder,  with  the  Pope, 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  President 
Sadat,  and  a  good  many  others,  being  shot. 
On  top  of  which,  high  interest  rates  and 
anti-Inflation  measures  induce  repercussions 
in  our  resi>ectlve  economies.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  seems  al- 
most forgotten.  En  Salvador  has  taken  Its 
place  as  a  point  of  apparently  greater  Inter- 
national concern  than  Afghanistan.  Poland 
or  Pakistan.  Only  on  one  thing  do  the  critics 
now  seem  to  agree. 

It  is  that  the  D.S.  is  somehow  responsible 
for  It  all.  The  tUne  has  certainly  come  for 
us  to  stop  indulging  in  these  recriminations, 
and  set  about  doing  what  I  believe  Jean 
Monnet  would  do,  go  to  a  high  hill  and 
search  for  new  and  more  objective  perspec- 
tives. He  would,  I  think,  come  back  with 
them,  worried,  as  Indeed.  I  am,  but  with  a 
clearer  sense  of  the  need  for  a  deeper  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal commonality  of  our  interests  than  we 
seem  now  to  display.  Whether  our  problems 
be  political  or  economic,  they  would  be  more 
readily  soluble  by  such  an  understanding, 
though  to  achieve  It  may  demand  a  level  of 
leadership  and  statesmanship  comparable  to 
that  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  Alliance. 

When  I  was  recently  in  Europe,  in  Berlin 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gained  the  impression 
that  Europe  had  rather  convinced  Itself  that 
it  could  not  alone  defend  Itself,  and  it  was 
uneasy  about  the  credibility  of  the  American 
deterrent.  There  was  some  Irritation  In  the 
air,  as  a  result,  sis  well  as  a  real  element  of 
fear.  I  doubt  that  the  mood  was  representa- 
tive of  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  any  sugges- 
tion of  such  an  attitude  was  something  new 
to  me.  for  when  I  was  offlcially  In  Berlin, 
It  was  the  symbol  of  combined  strength  and 
resistance.  There  might  have  been  a  few 
qualms  in  what  we  used  to  call  "the  Zone," 
but  not  in  Berlin. 

There  the  US.  could  do  no  wrong.  We  are 
all  subject  to  fear  at  times,  for  we  are  hu- 
man, but  as  a  general  course  of  action,  It  la 
never  wise  to  take  counsel  only  of  one's  fears. 
It  Is  a  poor  guide.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
Europe,  In  combination  with  the  U.S.,  un- 
dertook to  do  what  is  necessary  to  deter  any 
attack  It  could  be  accomplished.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  American  continent  have  tre- 
mendous strengths  and  great  resources,  diffi- 
cult to  marshal  perhaps,  but  quite  large 
enough  to  make  it  quite  Irrational  to  risk 
any  aggression  against  them. 

We  must  all  realize  that  though  our  friend, 
whose  name  accompanies  this  Award,  spent 
such  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  energies 
in  endeavoring  to  move  forward  his  grand, 
and  yet  pragmatic,  concept  of  a  United  Eu- 
rope, it  was  all  in  the  context  of  achieving 
a  further  purpose,-  that  Is  the  preservation 
of  our  freedoms,  the  elimination  of  wars  In 
Europe  and  the  general  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  peace.  It  Is  because  he  always  had 
these  objectives  so  deeply  In  mind,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  If  he  were  with  us  today.  hU  chief 
priority  would  be  as  I  have  outlined  it.  His 
aim  of  peace  within  the  community,  as  well 
as,  of  course,  between  the  communities  ol 
Europe  and  the  United  States  seems  already 
to  have  been  achieved. 

Monnet  was.  Indeed,  a  man  of  peace.  He 
sought  a  United  Europe  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  peace.  He  was  well  on  the  way  to  it.  Our 
recollection  of  him  and  his  work  should 
Inspire  us  to  reach  for  the  new  perspectives 
which  would  help  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  full  vision. 

Thank  you. 


FORTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ATTACK  ON  PEARL  HARBOR 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  40  years 
ago  today,  December  7,  1941.  major  mill- 
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tary  and  naval  units  of  the  United  States 
were  attacked,  ruthlessly  and  without 
warning,  with  devastating  effect. 

December  7.  1941,  "a  date  which  will 
live  in  infamy."  resulted  in  death  and 
damage  to  a  degree  that  was  previously 
unimaginable  to  the  American  people. 
Hundreds  of  aircraft,  lined  up  wing  tip 
to  wing  tip  at  Hickman  Field  and  the 
Ford  Island  Naval  Air  Station  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground  before  the  crews 
could  be  scrambled.  Virtually  unimpeded, 
dive  bombers  and  torpedo  bombers  laid 
waste  to  battleship  row  in  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  U.S.S.  ATizona  destroyed  by  a  direct 
hit  to  her  ordnance  magazine,  remains 
capsized  in  the  harbor  in  perpetual  trib- 
ute to  the  more  than  2,400  dead  as  a 
result  of  the  attack. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  served  to  awaken  the 
sleeping  giant — unified  a  divided  Nation. 
In  retrospect,  the  facts  bear  out  this 
assertion.  The  unified  determination  and 
perserverance  displayed  by  the  United 
States  throughout  World  War  II  under- 
scored President  Roosevelt's  admonition 
that  "with  confidence  in  our  Armed 
Forces — with  the  unbounded  aetermina- 
tlon  of  our  people — we  will  gain  the 
inevitable  triumph — so  help  us  God." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  on  this  40th  anniversary  of  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  we  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  gave  their  lives  on  that  day. 
There  could  be  no  greater  tribute  than 
the  rededication  of  our  willingness  to 
protect  and  defend  those  precious  liber- 
ties for  which  they  so  honorably  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  to  preserve  for  us  and 
our  posterity. 

Forty  years  later,  Americans  mourn 
that  fateful  day.  In  reflecting  on  th'» 
tragic  loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  we  are 
reminded  of  all  Americans,  before  and 
after,  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their 
country  and  the  cause  of  liberty.  This 
sacrifice,  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  has  never 
been  in  vain. 

Today,  Americans  can  stand  proud, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  as  a  people 
we  have  never  failed  to  hold  high  the 
mantle  of  freedom.  As  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  we  can  state  with  conviction 
that  the  United  States  has  remained  true 
to  the  mandate  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
to  establish  a  nation  where  the  strong 
are  just,  and  the  weak  secure;  where  all 
men  are  created  equal,  not  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  State,  but  by  the  law  of  our 
Creator.  May  we,  as  we  3njoy  freedom, 
peace,  and  plenty,  continue  to  realize 
that  military  strength  and  the  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  retain 
that  enjoyment. 


TOMMY  CORCORAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Washington 
has  lost  another  of  its  monuments. 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran.  "Tommy  the 
Cork,"  has  died  on  the  eve  of  the  cente- 
nary of  the  birth  of  the  man  whose  po- 
litical revolution  owed  much  to  his  leg- 
islative genius.  Fifty  years  have  passed 
since  the  brain  trust  descended  on 
Washington.  Fifty  years  since  F.D.R.'s 
whiz  kids,  of  whom  Corcoran  was  the 
most  notable,  pushed  and  pulled  and 
wheedled  government  out  of  the  19th 


century.  Fifty  years  in  which  to  build 
legends — and  learn  lessons. 

Tommy  Corcoran  knew  as  well  as  any 
man  in  this  town  that  change  is  the  only 
constant.  Through  nine  Presidencies  and 
three  wars,  amidst  startling  changes  in 
the  office  and  the  politics  that  surround 
It,  Franklin  Roosevelt's  whiz  kid  re- 
mained to  tell  us  what  it  had  been  like  In 
those  heady,  dangerous  days  of  the 
1930's — and  what  it  could  be  like  in  days 
to  come.  Corcoran  loved  to  talk  about  the 
past — but  he  had  no  Intention  of  ever 
living  within  it. 

And  whatever  changes  he  lived  to  see 
in  80  years,  he  died  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  fundamental  work  of  his 
life,  the  landmark  reforms  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  workplace  that  characterized  the 
New  Deal  at  its  finest — these  were  as 
permanent  and  Ingrained  in  American 
life  as  any  legislation  ever  can  be. 

So  if  Washington  has  lost  one  of  Its 
monuments.  Tommy  Corcoran  will  never 
lose  his.  He  serves  as  an  example  to 
young  dedicated,  public  minded  men  and 
women  everywhere.  If  they  wonder  about 
the  difference  one  life  can  make  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  they  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  Tommy  Corcoran. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  of  us 
have  been  deeply  distressed  in  the  past 
few  days  to  learn  about  the  very  great 
indignities  and  anguish  that  are  being 
suffered  by  the  Nobel  laureate,  Soviet 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Sakharov  been  con- 
demned for  almost  2  years  now  to  in- 
ternal exile  in  Gorky,  but  also  his  private 
research  materials  and  manuscripts  ap- 
parently have  l>een  taken  from  him — 
and  thus  his  work  and,  as  he  has  put  it, 
his  "memory"  in  the  field  to  which  he  has 
been  dedicated  throughout  his  profes- 
sional life. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  difficulties, 
he  suffers  from  the  conviction  that  be- 
cause of  his  own  position  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  denying  a  visa  that  would 
permit  Liza  Alekseyeva  to  join  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  Sakharov's  stepson,  In  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  have  under- 
taken a  hunger  strike,  as  the  only  means 
they  have  available  to  them  to  press  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  their  request 
for  a  visa  for  Liza  Alekseyeva.  They  are 
now  reportedly  in  a  hospital  and  perhaps 
being  forcefed. 

These  grave  conditions  strike  tis  first 
as  a  cause  for  serious  himianitarlan  con- 
cern and  sympathy.  But  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  treatment  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov and  his  family,  is  taking  steps  that 
are  not  only  cruel  but  also  directly  con- 
trary to  Its  own  commitments  In  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

We  must  urge — ^now  and  repeatedly 
for  as  often  and  as  long  as  It  Is  neces- 
sary— that  the  Soviet  Government  bring 
to  an  end  the  psychological  brutality  that 
it  is  using  not  only  against  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  family  but  also  against  many 
others  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  urge  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment abide  by  its  International  commit- 


ments to  protect  human  rights,  if  it 
wishes — as  we  for  our  own  part  earnestly 
hope  it  does — to  be  part  of  the  community 
of  civilized  nations. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  CENTER  FOR 
COMMUNICA-nONS  AND  ELEC- 
TRONICS 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  in  support  of  and  to  commend 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  National 
Science  Center  for  Communications  and 
Electronics.  The  Center,  to  be  located  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  represents  3  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  many  dedicated  individ- 
uals concerned  about  preserving  our  Na- 
tion's history  in  this  area  and  promoting 
it  across  the  country. 

This  project  will  represent  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  industry  and  Government  over  5 
years  wherein  industry  will  build  this 
facility  and  then  the  Government  will 
manage  its  daily  operations. 

In  this  era  when  our  Nation  must 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  technolog- 
ical base  and  when  we  must  continue  to 
attract  the  best  of  our  young  people  into 
this  field  of  study,  I  find  it  commendable 
to  see  such  a  project  undertaken  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  enhance  its  completion. 
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JOHN  BRADEMAS  AS  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  printed  an  interest- 
ing story  about  the  new  president  of  New 
York  University,  our  former  colleague 
John  Brademas.  As  one  who  worked 
closely  with  him  on  numerous  legislative 
issues  In  education  and  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, I  am  especially  delighted  to 
know  that  he  is  settling  into  his  new 
life  as  a  university  president  with  such 
ease  and  enthusiasm.  The  next  few  years 
will  be  tough  ones  for  all  academic  insti- 
tutions but  NYU  is  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  such  an  experienced  and  dynam- 
ic leader  at  its  helm.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  note  that  President  Brademas  has 
been  speaking  out  so  eloquently  against 
the  magnitude  of  cuts  in  Federal  educa- 
tion programs — a  concern  I  certainly 
share. 

I  commend  this  article  on  John  Brad- 
emas to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  December  17, 1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

For  New  N.Y.U   President,  A  Past  Pace 
(By  Deirdre  Carmody) 

John  Brademas  of  South  Bend,  Ind..  and 
Washington— Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Harvard. 
Rhodes  scholar,  member  of  Congress  for  22 
years  and  former  majority  whip — Is  now  Dr. 
John  Brademas.  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Its  as  If  he  had  been  preparing  him- 
self all  those  years  for  the  Job. 

"He's  a  natural  president,"  said  L.  Jay 
Oliva.  provost  of  the  university  and  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs,  who  has 
worked  In  one  capacity  or  another  under  five 
N.Y.U.  presidents.  "No  one  hit  the  ground 
running  as  well  as  Brademas.  All  his  in- 
stincts were  university  presidential." 

"I  think  he's  working  harder  here  than 
he  did  In  Washington,"  said  Mary  Ellen 
Brademas.  his  wife.  "He  works  aU  the  time." 


"The  truth  ot  the  matter  U.  I'm  enjoying 
myself  enormously,"  said  John  BrAdemas. 

INAUCURATXO  IN  OCTOBSK 

It  Is  Still  the  honeymoon  period,  to  be  sure, 
and  universities,  like  the  nation  at  large, 
tend  to  look  kindly  at  first  on  fledgUng  pres- 
idents. Dr.  Brademas  arrived  on  the  Wash- 
ington Square  campus  of  N.Y.U.  In  July  and 
was  Inaugurated  In  October.  He  took  over 
from  the  acting  president,  Ivan  L.  Bennett, 
who  bad  replaced  John  C.  SawhlU  in  1979, 
when  Mr.  Sawhlll  took  a  leave  of  absence  to 
become  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy. 

WhUe  Dr.  Brademas 's  Instincts  may  Indeed 
be  university  presidential,  there  are  times 
when  his  style  is  stUl  distinctly  Congres- 
sional. In  his  first  few  days  on  the  Job,  he 
learned  dozens  of  names  and  shook  the  hands 
of  everyone  In  sight. 

Then  he  buckled  down  to  the  business  of 
administering  a  university  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  44.000  students  eoid  an  annual 
budget  of  half  a  billion  dollars  that  refers 
to  Itself  as  the  largest  privately  supported 
university  In  the  country.   ' 

His  pace  Is  whirlwind.  There  are  continual 
meetings  with  aides,  students,  deans,  trus- 
tees, visiting  dignitaries,  heads  of  N.Y.U.'s  12 
undergraduate  divisions  and  10  graduate  and 
professional  schools.  There  are  also  break- 
fasts with  university  ofBclals.  lunches  with 
foundation  presidents,  dinners  with  corpor- 
ate executives,  and  a  round  of  formal  dinner 
parties,  evenings  out  with  former  colleagues 
from  Congress,  art  gallery  openings  and  galas 
of  various  kinds. 

He  Is  also  a  movie  buff,  and  when  he  can, 
he  and  his  wife  sneak  off  and  go  movle- 
hopplng. 

Many  of  his  activities,  of  course,  reflect 
not  so  much  the  duties  of  a  university  pres- 
ident as  Dr.  Brademas's  own  eclectic  Inter- 
ests and  social  energy — some  of  It  native 
and  some  of  It  acquired  over  the  course  of 
more  than  20  years  as  a  politician. 

He  receives  dozens  of  Invitations  from 
every  quarter  and  meets  regularly  with 
Naomi  B.  Levlne.  the  university's  vice  pres- 
ident for  external  affairs,  and  members  of 
his  staff  to  discuss  what  he  should  accept 
and  what  he  should  turn  down. 

Mrs.  Levlne.  a  dlstlngulshed-looklng.  gray- 
haired  woman  wearing  a  tailored  suit,  sat 
across  the  coffee  table  from  Dr.  Brademas 
the  other  day  In  the  sitting  area  of  his  of- 
fice while  staff  members  grouped  around 
them. 

Dr.  Brademas  picked  up  the  pile  of  Invi- 
tations before  him  and  began  to  go  through 
It.  It  was  a  varied  lot  and  many  were  quickly 
disposed  of.  But  some  were  more  tempting 
than  others,  and  Dr.  Brademas  looked  ques- 
tlonlngly  at  Mrs.  Levlne  about  one  of  them. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Levlne. 

He  picked  up  another  Invitation  and  read 
It  out  loud. 

"No,"  Mrs.  Levlne  said  again. 

"But  they  Just  want  me  to  go  on  the  com- 
mittee," he  said,  slightly  plaintive. 

"Committees  take  time,"  Mrs.  Levlne  said. 

"They  are  asking  me  because  of  my 
brother,"  he  Insisted. 

Silence  from  Mrs.  Levlne. 

Dr.  Brademas  sighed  and  turned  to  the 
staff. 

"Be  sure  that  my  brother,  Jim,  knows  that 
I  can't  do  that,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Brademas  says  that  he  Is  still  learning 
about  the  university  and  has  not  fully  de- 
cided what  the  priorities  of  his  administra- 
tion will  be.  He  has,  however,  already  taken 
a  strong  public  stance  against  the  Reagan 
Administration's  proposed  cuts  In  funds  for 
education,  particularly  student  aid. 

It  is  a  subject  with  which  he  is  quite  fa- 
miliar, having  played  a  principal  role  in  help- 
ing to  write  most  of  the  major  education 
legislation  during  the  22  years  he  served  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

In   his   inaugural   address  and   again  last 


month  in  a  speech  In  Washington  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Higher  Learning,  he  pointed  out  that  stu- 
dents at  N.Y.U.  Isist  year  received  more  than 
tSO  mUUon  from  Federal  programs  and  that 
the  proposed  cuts  would  be  devastating  to  a 
university  such  aa  N.Y.U.,  which  Is  depend- 
ent for  70  percent  of  Its  Income  on  student 
tuition. 

"Anything  that  makes  It  difficult  for  stu- 
dents to  enroll  here,  such  as  reductions  in 
student  aid,  directly  impairs  our  capacity  to 
continue  to  offer  education  of  high  quaUty," 
he  said  In  his  inaugural  address  and  has  been 
saying  repeatedly  since  then. 

"Universities,  if  they  do  anything,  should 
produce  ideas,"  he  said.  "UrUverslty  presi- 
dents should  be  more  than  fimd-ralsen.  I  do 
not  think  I  shoiUd  plunge  Into  every  Issue, 
but  If  from  time  to  time  I  feel  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  Issues  in  the  wider  so- 
ciety, I  Intend  to  say  it." 

For  the  time  being,  he  says  he  Is  not  talk- 
ing but  listening.  Following  him  around  for 
two  days  makes  that  evident.  He  gives  his  full 
attention  to  whatever  subject  is  at  hand, 
waiting  until  the  speaker  is  through  and 
then  usually  commenting  quietly. 

"He  listens  but  not  only  that."  saya  Dr. 
Oliva,  the  provost.  "You  find  out  later  that 
he  has  heard.  He  is  a  maker  and  user  of 
Information.  He's  someone  who  is  not  threat- 
ened by  opposing  views.  A  lot  of  people  who 
are  university  presidents  these  days  have 
stern  and  rigid  personalities.  But  he's  very 
assured  and  doesn't  feel  the  need  to  pretend. 
He's  a  person  who  can  take  all  that  informa- 
tion and  put  it  together." 

Dr.  Brademas — who  merits  his  title  be- 
cause he  has  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  social  studies  from  Oxford  University — 
is  not  the  only  doctor  in  the  fanUly.  His 
wife,  Mary  Ellen,  Is  a  resident  In  dermatol- 
ogy at  the  New  York  University  Medical 
Center. 

She  came  home  the  other  day  to  the  ele- 
gant penthouse  on  Washington  Square  that 
comes  with  the  presidency  of  N.Y.U.,  flopped 
on  the  white  couch  in  the  large  oak-paneled 
and  mirrored  living  room  and  kicked  off  her 
shoes.  She  had  been  up  aU  night  because 
she  had  been  on  call,  and  she  said  she 
was  very  tired. 

"I'm  a  pill  to  live  with  when  I'm  tired." 
she  said  cheerfully.  "I  get  grumpy,  and  then 
I  feel  guilty  because  111  have  promised  John 
I'd  go  out  with  him  to  something  and  then 
I  Just  can't  do  it." 

"Most  of  our  life  is  formal,"  she  said.  "We 
go  out  to  donner.  to  parties,  with  people  as- 
sociated with  the  educational  or  art  world. 
We  loVe  It  here." 

"But  we  never,  ever  do  anything  on  week- 
ends with  other  people,"  she  added.  "Last 
weekend  we  Just  went  to  the  movies.  We 
love  movies.  We  saw  'Invaders  of  the  Lost 
Ark'  and  John  loved  It.  Then  we  walked 
through  Bloomlngdale's.  He  doesn't  often 
get  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  t>ecause  he's 
always  haunted  by  the  pile  of  papers  on  bis 
desk." 

Mrs.  Brademas  lived  in  Bloomfleld  Hills, 
Mich.,  for  years,  raising  four  children  and 
as  she  puts  it,  playing  tennis  and  going  to 
fashion  shows.  At  the  age  of  38,  divorced  and 
her  children  mostly  grown,  she  decided  to  go  ' 
to  medical  school. 

Four  years  ago,  while  she  was  at 
the  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, she  married  Representative  Brademas. 
then  50  years  old  and  inevitably  referred 
to  as  one  of  Washington's  most  eligible 
bachelors. 

With  her  busy  schedule  these  days,  Mrs. 
Brademas  says  cooking  meals  for  the  fam- 
ily— her  daughter,  Jane  Brlggs,  who  Is  do- 
ing postgraduate  work  at  the  N.Y.U.  School 
of  the  Arts,  lives  with  them — is  a  problem. 
Mrs.  Brademas,  however,  has  found  a  rather 
original  solution  for  the  nights  when  dinner 
at  home  is  required. 


"Look!"  she  said  the  other  day,  hauling 
a  vast  purse  onto  the  kitchen  counter  and 
removing  aluminum   foil-wrapped   bundles. 

"Chicken  a  I'orange!"  she  exclaimed 
proudly.  "And  ravioli.  Jane  and  John  can 
have  their  choice." 

The  food  was  straight  from  the  New  York 
Medical  Center  cafeteria,  for  which,  as  a  doc- 
tor, she  gets  a  certain  number  of  free  chit*. 
She  has  found  that  it  is  easier  to  buy  her- 
self a  light  lunch  and  save  the  chlta  to 
feed  the  family  of  the  president  of  the 
university. 

"This  la  the  moat  fantastic  life."  she 
said. 


TAX   CREDIT   SALES   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  leas- 
ing, or  tax-credit  sales  provision  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  I 
stated  that  there  had  been  no  hearings 
or  floor  debate  on  the  provision.  That 
statement  was  based  on  research  done 
for  me  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  since  in- 
formed me  that  the  leasing  or  tax-credit 
sales  provision  was  the  subject  of  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  and  there 
was,  in  fact,  some  discussion  of  the  tax- 
credit  sales  provision  during  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  by  the  Senate.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness  and  accuracy,  I  make  this 
statement  to  set  the  record  straight. 


"TOMMY  THE  CORK"— FOUNTAIN 
OF  WIT,  CHARM.  AND  AMAZING 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Thomas  G. 
Corcoran,  80,  died  yesterday  but  left  an 
amazing  legacy  of  accomplishments,  both 
in  public  service  and  private  practice. 

One  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's principal  strategists,  Mr.  Corcoran 
helped  shape  such  landmark  measures 
as  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

"Tommy  the  Cork."  as  he  was  called 
by  President  Roosevelt,  was  bom  in  Paw- 
tucket.  R.I..  on  December  29,  1900.  His 
father,  Patrick,  was  an  Irish  immigrant, 
a  leading  lawyer,  and  Democratic 
politician. 

Mr.  Corcoran  earned  both  his  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  valedictorian  and 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  At  Brown, 
he  worked  as  a  dance  band  pianist,  won 
academic  prizes,  and  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class. 

He  subsequently  went  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School  and  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1925,  but  he  never 
forgot  his  native  Rhode  Island.  His  light- 
ening wit  has  brightened  many  a  gath- 
ering of  Rhode  Island  students  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Although  he  entered  pwblic  service  in 
1932,  as  an  employee  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  returned 
to  private  practice  in  1941.  he  left  his 
imprimatur  on  the  "New  Deal."  and  a 
lasting  impression  on  all  who  met  him. 

His  wit  and  charm  were  his  most  aj>- 
parent  and  endearing  traits,  making  his 
company  a  pleasure.  What  made  him 
truly  great,  however,  was  his  skill,  his 
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brilliance,  and  his  dedication  to  hard 
woric. 

He  brought  to  his  private  practice  the 
same  traits  that  he  had  demonstrated 
during  his  years  of  Government  service. 
He  plunged  into  corporate  law  with  en- 
thusiasm, representing  major  businesses 
before  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

Throughout  both  public  service  and 
private  practice.  "Tommy  the  Cork"  was 
a  fountain  of  wit  and  charm,  as  well  as 
that  rare  combination  of  brilliance  and 
dedication.  His  work  and  character 
touched  all  who  knew  him,  and  many 
who  never  heard  his  name. 

I  grieve  with  and  for  his  family 
and  friends.  We  shall  not  see  his  like 
again.  Speaking  personally,  I  know  how 
much  affection  I  had  for  him  and  how 
much  I  shall  miss  him.  My  wife  joins  me 
in  these  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  about 
Mr.  Corcoran  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
"Thomas  G.  (Tommy)  Corcoran,  Lobby- 
ist of  New  Deal  Era,  Dies"  from  the  De- 
cember 7.  1981,  Washington  Post; 
"Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  Lawyer  and  Ad- 
viser to  Roosevelt,  Dies"  from  the  De- 
cember 7.  1981.  New  York  Times;  and 
"Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  FDR  'Braintrust- 
er,"  Dies  at  80  in  D.C."  from  the  Decem- 
ber 7,  1981,  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,  1981] 

Thomas   O.    (Tommy)    Corcoran,    Lobbyist 

OF  New  Deal  Era,  Dies 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Thomas  Gardiner  (Tommy)  Corcoran,  80, 
a  leading  cu-chttect  and  lobbyist  for  much  of 
the  legislation  establishing  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  and  one  of  this 
city's  most  prominent  lawyers  since  the  early 
1940s,  died  of  a  pulmonary  embolism  yester- 
day In  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

Mr.  Corcoran  and  his  colleague  In  govern- 
ment, Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  were  a  team  who 
came  close  to  revolutionizing  American  gov- 
ernment in  the  early  New  Deal  days.  In  the 
process.  Mr.  Corcoran  became  an  almost 
mythical  hero  to  Rooseveltlans,  who  viewed 
the  New  Deal  as  a  bright  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  of  depression.  By  the  same 
token,  he  became  a  symbol  of  Irresponsibly 
destructive  experimentation  to  Roosevelt's 
equally  dedicated  opponents. 

He  was  not  underrated  In  either  camp.  His 
legal  scholarship,  vitality  and  wit  made  him 
a  formidable  Innovator  and  advocate.  In  the 
early  1930s,  "Corcoran  and  Cohen''  entered 
the  language  of  political  controversy  as 
though  the  two  names  were  a  single  word: 
"Corcorancone."  It  was  a  word  much  used  In 
congressional  and  campaign  debate.  In  Wall 
Street  and  business  board  rooms  It  was  a 
pejorative. 

Yet  when  he  left  the  government  in  1940, 
Mr.  Corcoran's  law  office  was  besieged  by 
some  of  the  same  corporate  leaders  who 
most  volubly  had  denounced  him  when  he 
was  a  government  official.  So  many  became 
his  clients  that  his  law  firm,  Corcoran.  Foley. 
Youngman,  and  Rowe,  grew  and  prospered 
through  subsequent  decades.  Newspapers 
usually  Identified  him  In  his  private  career 
as  a  lawyer-lobbyist.  He  called  himself  a 
I  awyer-entrepreneur. 

Mr.  Corcoran  and  Cohen  were  among  the 
first  of  the  bright  young  Harvard  Law  School 
alumni  recommende'l  for  sprvlce  In  the  New 
Deal  brain  trust  by  Pellx  Frankfurter,  then 
a  professor  on  the  school's  faculty. 


Both  ISx.  Corcoran  and  Cohen  bad 
practiced  law  In  Wall  Street  and  were  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  operations  of  securities 
exchanges,  so  their  first  assignment  was  to 
draft  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Under  orders 
from  the  White  House,  but  working  with 
legislative  leaders — especially  House  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  they  pushed  the  reform  leg- 
islation through  In  record  time. 

Their  collaboration  later  accounted  for 
the  Securities  and  E^xchange  Commission  Act 
of  1935  and  the  Public  Utilities  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935.  They  also  contributed 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Adminlstratioa  Act  of 
1934. 

Their  reputations  made  by  these  successes, 
they  went  on  to  legislation  establishing  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Fair  Labor 
Standards.  They  also  took  a  hand  in  enact- 
ment of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law.  These  were 
among  the  most  important  and  enduring  of 
New  Deal  reforms. 

The  National  Recovery  Act,  another  key 
measure,  which  the  Supreme  Court  ulti- 
mately Invalidated,  was  not  a  Corcoran- 
Cohen  product.  Neither  was  the  so-called 
court-packing  plan,  which  Congress  rejected, 
although  Mr.  Corcoran  supported  it  as  an 
administration  lobbyist. 

Through  all  the  years  they  worked  together 
as  a  Roosevelt  task  force,  contriving  legisla- 
tion that  would  stand  up  in  the  predom- 
inantly conservative  courts  and  engineering 
It  through  congressional  committees  domi- 
nated by  orthodox  poUtlcans.  Mr.  Corcoran 
and  Cohen  held  relatively  obscure  positions 
In  the  executive  bureaucracy.  Neither  ever 
was  officially  on  the  White  House  staff.  Their 
salaries  through  most  of  their  government 
careers  were  $8,000  a  year. 

Both  bachelors,  they  lived  with  a  group 
of  congenial  young  lawyers  in  what  was 
called  "the  little  red  house  on  R  Street,"  the 
former  summer  residence  of  President  U.S. 
Orant.  In  those  times  Mr.  Corcoran  and  his 
friend  were  said  to  have  a  "passion  for  an- 
onymity." Both  felt  that  their  Jobs  could  best 
be  done  out  of  the  spotlight.  By  cooperating 
with  certain  reporters,  they  managed  for  a 
time  to  keep  their  names  out  of  print  or, 
at  most,  on  the  inside  pagci§. 

Whatever  anonymity  Mr.  Corcoran  and 
Cohen  had  achieved  ended  with  the  fight  over 
the  so-called  "death  sentence,"  Imposed  by 
the  Utility  Holding  Company  legislation. 

Sen.  Owen  Brewster  of  Maine,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  legislation, 
changed  sides  In  mid-confllct.  When  Mr.  Cor- 
coran remonstrated  with  him,  Brewster  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  threatened  with 
cancellation  of  plans  for  a  hydroelectric  plan 
tn  Maine. 

At  ^a  congressional  hearing.  Mr.  Corcoran 
denle'd  threatening  Brewster.  Brewster  called 
him  a  liar. 

"We'll  see  who's  a  liar,"  Mr.  Corcoran 
reolied. 

Prom  then  on.  Mr.  Ck>rcoran's  cover,  such 
as  it  was,  was  blown.  That  committee,  like 
many  others  over  the  years,  failed  to  censure 
or  even  reprove  Mr.  Corcoran,  who  had  a  win- 
ning way  with  House  and  Senate  conunittees. 

All  pretense  that  the  team  of  Corcoran 
and  Cohen  operated  without  White  House 
credentials  was  abandoned  after  the  Brew- 
ster uproar. 

Mr.  Corcoran  did  not  have  direct  access  to 
Roosevelt  until  1935.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
happened  to  remark  to  Roosevelt  that  Mr. 
Corcoran  could  sing  admirable  Irish  ballads 
and  sea  chanties,  and  Mr.  Corcoran  was  called 
to  the  White  House,  where  he  subsequently 
became  a  frequent  guest  and  presidential 
counselor.  Roosevelt  called  him  "Tommy  the 
Cork." 

Mr.  Corcoran  became  an  invaluable  ad- 
ministration operator,  with  a  network  of 
friends  forged  In  the  executive  branch,  fed- 
eral agencies,  and  in  Congress.  He  Infiuenced 
Judicial   appointments   and   worked   on   the 


president's  political  speeches.  He  bad  a  gift 
for  the  language  that  put  lilt  into  oratory. 

He  traveled  with  the  president  on  cam- 
paign trips  and  became  involved  in  the  un- 
successful attempt  to  "purge"  certain  anti- 
New  Deal  Democrats  in  the  1938  elections. 
Ten  years  later,  Mr.  Corcoran  suffered  another 
failure :  the  attempt  to  nominate  William  O. 
Douglas  for  president  in  place  of  Harry  S 
Truman. 

Mr.  Corcoran  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
His  father,  Patrick  was  the  son  of  an  Irish 
Immigrant  and  a  leading  lawyer  and  Demo- 
cratic politician.  His  mother's  family  had 
moved  south  from  Nova  Scotia. 

At  Brown  University,  Mr.  (Corcoran  worked 
as  a  dance  band  pianist,  won  academic 
prizes,  Emd  was  graduated  at  the  bead  of  bis 
class.  He  moved  on  to  Harvard  Law  School, 
where  he  again  '.ed  his  class,  then  became  a 
law  secretary  to  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Jr.  After  an  interlude  at  the  court. 
Mr.  Corcoran  went  to  Wall  Street,  where  he 
practiced  from  1926  to  1932. 

Mr.  Corcoran  came  to  Washington  in  1932 
to  work  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 
under  Eugene  Meyer.  With  the  advent  of  the 
New  Deal,  the  RFC  became  a  model  for 
several  other  government  aigencies  and  its 
personnel  was  scattered  through  them.  Mr. 
Corcoran  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Department  where  he  worked  for  Dean  Ache- 
son,  then  its  under  secretary.  He  later  re- 
turned to  the  RFC,  where  he  stayed  for  the 
remainder  of  his  government  career. 

He  began  the  private  practice  of  law  in 
Washington  in  1941,  saying  that  his  personal 
fortunes  needed  mending  and  he  wanted  to 
get  out  from  under  the  Hatch  Act,  which 
outlawed  political  activity  by  government 
employes. 

A  few  months  after  retiring  from  govern- 
ment service,  he  told  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  he  was  earning  about  $100,000  a 
year.  That  was  Just  the  beginning.  He 
plunged  Into  corporate  law  on  a  grand  scale, 
representing  major  businesses  before  federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

One  of  his  first  and  most  important  clients 
was  Sterling  Products,  a  pharmaceutical 
company  whose  export  affiliate  was  headed 
by  his  brother.  David.  Sterling  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries had  contracts  with  the  German 
giant,  I.  G.  Farben  industries,  which  limited 
Sterling's  operations  in  Latin  America.  A  con- 
sent decree  in  response  to  an  antitrust  suit 
had  the  effect  of  opening  Latin  America  to 
Sterling.  Mr.  Corcoran  was  Instrumental  In 
bringing  about  this  result. 

Another  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  clients  was  the 
Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  which  grew 
into  an  enormous  conglomerate.  At  one 
point  Mr.  Corcoran  was  accused  of  impro- 
priety in  conferring  privately  with  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  his 
client. 

He  represented  many  defense  contractors 
in  wartime,  and  several  times  was  called 
upon  to  defend  his  methods  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  He  staunchly  defended  his 
legal  methods.  Other  clients  included  Bur- 
lington Industries,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and 
American  International  Underwriters. 

One  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  preoccupations 
through  the  war  and  beyond  was  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault's  Flying  Tigers,  American  volun- 
teer fighter  pilots  who  flew  missions  against 
the  Japanese  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Sterling  gave  Mr.  Corcoran's  brother, 
David,  a  part-time  leave  of  absence  to  man- 
age an  organization  called  China  Defense 
Supplies,  to  support  the  Flying  Tigers  with 
American  material.  Thomas  Corcoran  served 
as  lawyer  for  the  organization,  and  soon 
was  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  shipping 
supplies  around  the  world  through  Brazil, 
Africa.  India  and  across  the  Himalayas — 
"over  the  hump"— to  the  Far  East. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Corcoran  retained  his 
Interest  In  the  two  civilian  airlines  spun  off 
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from  the  Flying  Tigers.  One  of  them,  C.A.T., 
was  sold  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
for  operations  In  Indochina.  The  other,  re- 
taining the  Flying  Tiger  name,  continued. 

Because  of  their  work  together,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran became  a  close  friend  of  Chennault 
and  the  general's  Cblna-born  wife,  Anna. 

Mr.  Corcoran's  involvement  in  Washing- 
ton politics  survived  the  war  and  Republican 
administrations.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wis.)  once  accused  him  of  lobbying  for  the 
confirmation  of  James  R.  Durfee's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  a  nomination 
that  Proxmlre  opposed. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Corcoran  Inter- 
ceded with,  the  then -House  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  (D-Okla.)  against  some  consumer 
legislation.  In  this  matter.  Mr.  Corcoran 
spoke  for  U.S.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger, 
who  feared  that  the  legislation  would  clog 
the  court  system. 

One  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  newer  enthusiasms 
was  the  Waterville  'Valley  Ski  resort  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  development  he  had  dreamed 
of  since  his  youth.  The  project  Is  headed  by 
Thomas  Corcoran,  David's  son,  who  onre  was 
an  Olympic  skier. 

Mr.  Corcoran's  wife,  the  former  Peggy  Dowd 
died  In  1957.  His  survivors  Include  four  sons, 
Thomas  Jr.,  of  Washington,  Dr.  David,  of  Be- 
thesda,  Howard,  of  Potomac,  and  Chris- 
topher, of  Newfoundland.  Canada;  a  daugh- 
ter, Cecily  Kihn  of  Philadelphia;  two  broth- 
ers, David  M.,  of  Waterville  Valley,  N.H.,  and 
Judge  Howard  Corcoran  of  Washington. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7.  1981] 
Thomas  O.  Corcoran,  Lawyer  and  Adviser  to 

Roosevelt,  Dies:  Key  Strategist  or  New 

Deal 

(By  Wolfgang  Saxon) 

A  lawyer  of  undisputed  brilliance  and  wit, 
Thomas  Gardiner  Corcoran  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  Washington  Insider  whose 
enormous  Influence  on  legislation  and  Gov- 
ernment dealings  endured  well  beyond  his 
heyday  in  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  It 
often  also  made  him  the  target  of  political 
opponents  and  those  whose  Interests  were  af- 
fected by  h's  bacJrKtage  maneuvers. 

He  was  one  of  Roosevelt's  principal  strate- 
gists in  shaping  such  historic  innovations  as 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  and  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938. 

The  precise  measure  of  his  efforts  rarely 
emerged.  As  a  drafter  of  legislation  and, 
later,  as  a  lobbyist-lawyer  with  countless 
friends  in  high  positions,  he  worked  behind 
the  scenes. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  a  young  prot^gd  of  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  a  holdover  from  the  Hoover 
Administration,  became  one  of  the  "hot-dog 
boys."  a  band  of  bright  young  lawyers  who 
guided  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  through  some  of 
its  most  perilous  years. 

helped  shape  securities  panel 

He  teGLmed  with  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  in  the 
battle  to  create  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  shaping  It  and  steering  it 
through  the  legislative  shoals.  Their  victory 
was  one  of  the  New  Deal's  headiest  moments. 

Mr.  Corcoran  stood  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Roosevelt  staff,  which  often  fought  internally 
with  such  conservative  advisers  as  Post- 
master General  James  A.  Farley,  a  formidable 
power  In  the  Democratic  Party. 

Men  like  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Cohen  were 
obscure  lawyers  at  the  time,  working  quietly 
to  push  the  President's  program  through 
Congress.  But  by  1935,  "Tonmiy  the  Cork," 
as  Mr.  Corcoran  was  called,  and  other  "bright 
young  men"  had  become  known  well  enough 
around  the  capital  for  their  legislative  In- 
fluence and  power  of  patronage  to  draw  fire 
personally. 

While  clearing  some  of  the  laws  most  bit- 
terly resisted  by  the  opposition,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran was  also  reported  to  have  played  an 
Important  role  In  RooRevelt'i  efforts  to  en- 


large the  Supreme  Court  and  to  "purge" 
Democratic  legislators  not  wholly  committed 
to  his  policies. 

CONGRESSIONAL   ANTAGONISM 

Mr.  Corcoran's  activities  then  led  to  Con- 
gressional antagonism,  which  reportedly 
blocked  plans  to  appoint  him  to  a  high  Gov- 
ernment position  in  1941.  He  decided  to  re- 
turn to  private  law  practices  in  Washington 
and  promptly  built  a  flourishing  clientele  of 
businessmen  dealing  with  the  Government. 

His  opponents  said  he  was  a  lobbyist  for 
big  Interests,  a  charge  that  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  public  quarrels  and  formal  in- 
quiries over  the  years,  starting  in  1941  and  as 
recently  as  last  year. 

Thomas  Gardiner  Corcoran  was  bom 
Dec.  29,  1900,  in  Pawtucket.  R.I.  He  attended 
Brown  University,  where  he  was  valedic- 
torian and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  earned  both  his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  1922. 

Just  losing  out  on  a  Rhodes  Scholarship, 
he  enrolled  at  Harvard  University  Law  School 
and  quickly  won  the  reputation  as  the  most 
brilliant  member  of  his  class,  an  assess- 
ment with  which  Professor  Frankfurter 
agreed.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class 
In  1925  and  went  on  to  a  doctor  of  Juristic 
science  the  following  year. 

SECRETTARY   TO    JUSTICE    HOLMES 

His  performance  also  won  him  the  honor 
of  serving  a  year  in  Washington  as  secretary 
to  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

For  five  years,  Mr.  Corcoran  practiced  cor- 
porate law  in  New  York  with  the  Wall  Street 
firm  of  Colton  &  Franklin,  specializing  in  the 
reorganization  of  companies  and  the  issuance 
of  new  stocks. 

In  1932,  after  a  short  stint  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Herbert  Hoover  as  counsel  to  the 
newly  formed  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration in  Washington.  That  year.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  soundly  defeated  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, but  Mr.  Corcoran,  having  always  lieen  a 
Democrat,  remained  in  his  post  to  build  his 
Influence  in  the  Government  and  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Corcoran  was  Introduced  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt by  Professor  Frankfurter,  who  had  never 
lost  touch  with  his  "favorite  pupil."  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Treasury  as  assistant  to  the 
Secretary. 

HELPED    BY    SECRETARY 

Mr.  Corcoran  received  much  help  in  those 
days  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  secretary.  Margue- 
rite Lehand,  who  was  a  personal  friend. 
Gifted  with  what  seemed  like  boundless  en- 
ergy, reviving  himself  with  large  doses  of 
black  coffee  and  dextrose  through  merciless 
workdays,  all  he  had  to  do  on  the  telephone 
was  to  use  his  opening  gambit,  "This  Is 
Tommy  Corcoran  at  the  White  House,"  and 
Cabinet  members,  legislators  and  administra- 
tors snapped  to  attention. 

"White  House  Tommy"  became  one  of  his 
nicknames,  though  his  detractors  had  some 
less  endearing  phrases  for  him.  Many,  even 
among  the  New  Dealers,  resented  his  cloee- 
ness  to  the  Presidient,  who  often  followed  his 
advice  and  whose  most-remembered  speeches 
bore  the  mark  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  trenchant 
wit  and  sharp  phrase-making. 

In  the  early  1930's.  Mr.  Corcoran  also  served 
as  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 
In  1934,  he  returned  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  as  special  counsel,  a  post 
he  kept  until  the  end  of  Roosevelt's  second 
term. 

The  peak  of  his  power  came  In  the  Presi- 
dent's fights  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Coxat 
and  to  defeat  certain  members  of  Congress 
In  the  1938  election. 

AItho\igh  he  disagreed  with  both  these 
alme,  Mr.  Corcoran  loyally  fought  so  hard  for 
them  that  when  they  failed  he  had  to  pay  the 
price:  A  new  Presidential  favorite,  Harry 
Hopkins,  took  his  place. 


In  1940.  he  wed  Margaret  Dowd.  the  closect 
of  his  secretaries. 

called  betore  investicatitk  pancl 

Frustrated  in  every  attempt  to  get  a  better 
Job  at  a  higher  salary,  Mr.  Corcoran  quit  for 
the  rewards  of  private  piractlce  the  next  year. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  called  before  a 
Senate  Investigations  committee  to  answer 
the  first  9f  what  was  to  become  periodic 
charges  of  influence-peddling  on  behalf  of 
private  clients. 

He  testified  that  he  earned  $100,000,  then 
a  huge  sum,  in  the  first  few  months  as  a  pri- 
vate lawyer.  It  was  not  established  then,  or 
ever,  that  he  had  done  anything  Illegal. 

In  the  words  of  a  friend.  Mr.  Corcoran's 
trouble  was  that  he  worked  as  strenuously 
and  in  the  same  manner  for  private  Interests 
as  he  once  had  for  the  President:  "He  has 
never  been  able  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween them,  or  to  realize  that  what  might  be 
justified  within  the  Government  cannot  be 
from  outside  It." 

Mr.  Corcoran's  wife  died  In  1967.  He  Is  sur- 
vived by  four  sons.  Thomas  Jr.  of  Washing- 
ton, David  of  Bethesda.  Md..  Howard  of  Poto- 
mac, Md.,  and  Christopher  of  Newfoundland: 
a  daughter,  Cecily  Klhn  of  Philadelphia;  two 
brothers,  David  of  Waterville  Valley,  NJI.. 
and  Judge  Howard  Corcoran  of  the  District 
Court  of  Washington,  and  six  grandchildren. 

Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  FDR  "BRAiNTRrsTEm," 
Dies  at  80  in  D.C. 

Washington. — Thomas  O.  "Tommy  the 
Cork"  Corcoran,  a  native  of  Pawtucket  who 
rose  to  power  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal troubleshooter  and  fixer,  died  yester- 
day. He  was  80. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  who  had  been  in  good  health 
and  virho  had  kept  active  as  a  lawyer  and 
lobbyist,  died  at  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  of  a  pulmonary  embolism  after  gall 
bladder  surgery,  a  family  spokesman  said. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  as  FDR's  liaison  to  Oapitol 
Hill,  cajoled,  persuaded  and  bullied  a  recalci- 
trant Congress  Into  passing  Roosevelt's  lib- 
eral and  far-reaching  legislation  that  formed 
the  New  Deal. 

In  addition  to  FDR.  Mr.  Owcoran  worked 
for  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  helped  form  the  Flying  Tigers, 
which  kept  the  Chinese  supplied  with  mate- 
rials until  the  United  Stotes  entered  World 
War  II. 

Until  his  death,  Mr.  Corcoran's  Washing- 
ton law  firm — Corcoran,  Youngman  and 
Rowe — dealt  with  a  long  list  of  top  corporate 
clients  Including  Tenneco  and  large  New 
York  Insurance  companies,  and  he  used  his 
experience  to  lobby  on  their  behalf. 

He  was  bom  Dec.  29,  1900.  on  Randall 
Street  in  Pawtucket.  His  father,  Thomas  P. 
Corcoran,  a  lawyer  and  former  common  coun- 
cilman, was  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant; 
his  mother,  the  former  Mary  Josephine  O- 
Keefe.  was  a  descendent  of  a  pre-Revolution 
New  Englana  family. 

"My  father  always  used  to  say  that  a  Ixjy 
who  did  not  take  the  politics  of  his  father 
and  the  religion  of  his  mother  was  either  a 
victim  of  child  abuse  or  a  filial  Ingrate,"  Mr. 
Corcoran  once  said.  He  was  a  Democrat  and 
a  Roman  Catholic. 

At  12,  he  peddled  newspapers,  at  15,  he 
worked  on  a  farm  for  15  cents  an  hour,  led 
a  strike  for  better  pay  and  was  fired. 

Afer  graduating  from  Pawtucket  High 
School  In  1918  as  class  president,  he  followed 
in  his  father's  footsteps  to  Brown  University 
where,  many  years  later,  he  would  become 
a  trustee. 

He  worked  his  way  through  Brown,  cap- 
turing numerous  prizes  for  debate  and  E5ng- 
llsh  composition  along  the  route  to  bache- 
lor's and  master's  degrees,  and  then  enrolled 
In  Harvard  Law  School.  To  build  up  Income 
he  gave  lectures — at  $2  a  head — on  how  to 
pass  tough  exams. 

His  law  school  professor,  Felix  Frank- 
furter, was  instrumental  in  his  appointment 
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as  secretary  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  In  1936.  Mr.  Corcoran  called 
the  Job  "one  of  the  greatest  periods  In  my 
life.  I  learned  more  from  him  than  any 
history  book." 

When  the  clerkship  expired,  he  Joined  a 
New  York  law  firm  and  specialized  In  cor- 
porate law,  stock  mergers,  and  Issuances.  In 
1932,  at  the  request  of  Federal  Reserve  Board 
governor  Eugene  Meyer,  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  counsel  to  the  newly  created 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

There,  he  got  involved  In  politics  and 
worked  on  the  Federal  Housing  Act.  House 
Speaker,  Sam  Raybum,  then  asked  him  for 
help  with  the  Securities  Act,  which  faced  a 
tough  congressional  fight.  It  was  throi.gh 
Ray  burn  that  he  met  Ben  Cohen. 

Together.  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Cohen  became 
known  as  "The  Whiz  Kids"  and  "The  Oold 
Dust  Twins." 

They  soon  became  part  of  FDR's  "brain 
trust"  and  took  on  the  majority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tough  Jobs.  Mr.  Corcoran  was  the 
White  House  premier  odd  Jobber,  legman, 
expediter,  arm-twister  and  speechwrlter. 

Together,  the  "Twins"  wrote  and  pushed 
through  Congress  the  Stock  Exchange  Act. 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act.  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Act  and  others  that  completely  transformed 
American  life. 

The  turning  point  In  Mr.  Corcoran's  White 
House  career  came  when  he  sought  the  Job 
of  solicitor  general.  According  to  civil  rights 
lawyer  Joseph  Rauh,  he  got  four  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  sign  a  letter  to  Roosevelt 
urging  the  appointment. 

Frankfurter,  whom  Mr.  Corcoran  had 
helped  place  on  the  court  refused  to  sign. 
The  appointment  was  never  made.  And  the 
breach  with  Frankfurter  never  healed. 

Mr.  Corcoran  left  the  White  House  In  1941 
to  form  China  Defense  Supplies;  lend-lease 
to  China  and  a  thriving  law  practice.  With 
Claire  Chenault.  he  organized  the  Flyln? 
Tigers  to  keep  the  Chinese  supplied  until 
America  entered  the  war. 

His  law  practice  grew  and  flourished.  His 
dealings  on  behalf  of  large  oil  companies  and 
pharmaceutical  firms  produced  congressional 
wrath,  and  his  law  firm  was  Investigated  four 
times  by  Congress.  Each  time  he  emerged 
tmscathed. 

Mr.  Corcoran  Is  survived  by  four  sons, 
Thomas  Jr.  of  Washington:  Dr.  David  of 
Bethesda,  Md.;  Howard  of  Potomac,  Md.. 
and  Christopher  of  Newfoundland;  a  daugh- 
ter. Cecily  Klhn  of  Philadelphia,  and  six 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 


OMB'S  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  has  proposed  a  series  of  budget 
recommendations  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  near  total  abandonment  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  basic  and  long 
held  commitments,  that  of  decent,  af- 
fordable homes  and  suitable  living  en- 
vironments for  our  people. 

The  proposals  would  bring  to  a  dead 
halt,  almost  Immediately,  any  progress 
toward  meeting  the  country's  serious  un- 
met housing  and  community  develop- 
ment needs,  at  a  time  when  vast  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  are  reeling  from 
serious  recession.  Housing  assistance 
programs,  except  for  commitments  in 
force,  would  terminate,  while  worth- 
while, successful  programs  such  as  the 


community  development  block  grant 
program  and  the  urban  development  ac- 
tion grant  program  would  be  crippled 
right  away  and  snuffed  out  within  two 
years. 

And  what  bright  hope  would  OlbIB 
offer  to  distressed  cities  and  to  needy 
citizens?  Apparently,  it  would  offer  only 
the  hope  of  private  charity,  self-help, 
and  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program.  This  is  not  hope. 

It  is  a  wild-eyed  dream  that  in  the  real 
world  of  today,  with  a  pervasive  reces- 
sion and  an  8.4-percent  unemployment 
rate,  we  could  save  money  through 
adopting  a  housing  policy  that  means 
the  nightmare  of  continued  joblessness, 
and  wretched  housing  conditions  for  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn  but  to  their  Government. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  OMB  would  have  the 
Congress  implement: 

First,  no  additional  commitments  of 
Federal  housing  assistance  after  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Second,  no  funding  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  public  housing,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  except  that  which  can  be  re- 
captured from  the  rescission  of  funds  for 
new  public  housing  development. 

Third,  a  slash  of  public  housing  oper- 
ating subsidies  by  60  percent,  with  the 
difference  to  be  made  up  presumably 
through  rent  increases  for  tenants. 

Fourth,  no  new  funding  for  the  trou- 
bled projects  program,  aimed  at  restor- 
ing troubled  HUD-insured  projects  to 
economic  stability. 

Fifth,  a  dramatic  cutback  in  the  pop- 
ulation served  by  the  FHA  Insurance  pro- 
grams; with  FHA  commitments  to  total 
no  more  than  $20  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Sixth,  the  total  elimination  of  the 
housing  counseling  program,  which  is 
designed  to  help  prevent  defaults  on 
PHA-insured  dwellings. 

Seventh,  the  elimination  of  the  section 
202  housing  loan  program  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Eighth,  the  termination  of  GNMA 
tandem  programs  once  fiscal  year  1983 
tandem  activity  is  completed. 

Ninth,  the  total  phaseout  of  the 
GNMA  mortgage-backed  security  pro- 
gram by  1987. 

Tenth,  the  total  phaseout  of  the  com- 
munity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram by  fiscal  year  1984. 

Eleventh,  the  total  phaseout  of  the 
urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram by  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  outrage  over  the 
proposals  is  broad  based.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  have  reacted  with 
the  deepest  concern  about  the  havoc 
that  OMB's  recommendations  would 
wreak.  In  fact,  the  seriousness  of  the 
OMB  proposals  are  reflected  in  the 
strong  protest  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
lodged  in  an  effort  to  overturn  them. 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  my 
colleagues  to  see  in  greater  detail  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  OMB  propos- 
als, and  learn  the  Department's  strong 
objection  to  them.  I  think  this  would  put 


in  proper  perspective  the  enormous  im- 
plications these  proposals  hold  for  the 
whole  range  of  housing  and  community 
development  concerns  in  this  country. 

To  that  end,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  document  I 
have  obtained  which  details  the  OMB 
recommendations,  characterized  in  the 
document  as  "decisions"  and  the  draft 
language  of  HUD's  appeal  to  these 
housing  proposals. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  while 
some  of  the  strongest  language  was 
toned  down  in  the  final  version  of  the 
Department's  appeal,  language  in  this 
document  reveals  the  deep  sense  of  out- 
rage that  these  proposals  have  provoked 
in  the  Department,  and  should  in  turn 
engender  in  all  truly  concerned  that 
this  Nation  keep  its  promise  to  improve 
housing  opportunities  and  conditions  in 
our  urban  and  rural  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  OMB's  housing  and  community 
development  proposals,  and  the  draft 
HUD  appeal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING   AND   URBAN   DEVELOPMENT, 
1983  BUDGET-DEPARTMENTAL  TOTALS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars,  FTE  in  units] 
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1982 

1983 

1984 

Ba 

0 

FTE 

-1,999.8 

12.831.8 

.....             14.318 

-7,425.6 

11,341.1 

13, 334 

-4,182.7 

10,007.1 

NA 

1985 

1986 

1987 

BA 

0 

FTE 

-1,506.5 

8,784.9 

NA 

30  7 

8,825.9 

NA 

1,930.7 

9,457.5 

NA 

Note:  Any  appeal  items  n-.ust  be  submitted  by  noon  Tuesday, 
Dec.  1.  Specific  appeal  items  must  be  ranked  individually  in 
priority  order.  Negative  amounts  of  budget  autlrority  reflect 
planned  rescission  of  deobligated  multlyear  subsidized  housing 
commitments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOPMENT, 
1983  BUDGET— 1982  SUBSIDIZED   HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Units       Budget  authority 


Authority  available: 

l>ermanent  authority 

New  authority 

1981  carryover 

Deobligations: 

New  construction  units 

Moderate      rehabilitation 
units 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


(30,300,000 
17, 373,  S28, 040 
2,468,479,561 

■"6,"586,'666,'666 

2, 397, 000, 000 


NA 
NA 


Total  available 

Use  of  authority :  Public  housing 

Amendments 

Lease  adjustments 

Modernization 

Sec.  8:  Existing:  Conversions: 

Sec.23 5.000 

Rent  supplem»nt/RAP 172, 300 

Amendments : 

New/rehab - 

Loan  management. . 

Additional  uses: 

Transfer  to  PH  loan  fund 

Rescission 


NA         28,854,307,601 


450, 000, 000 

24, 800, 000 

1,793,000,000 

188, 325, 000 
6,^89,679,500 

2,950,000,000 
150, 000, 000 

-1, 400, 000, 000 
-15, 408, 503, 101 


Rent  supplement/RAP  conversions : 
Rescission  in  1982  amended 

budget 

Additional  rescission 


-1,037,000,000 
-8,420,000,000 


Total,    rent    suppleinent/ 
RAP  rescission 


-9, 457, 000, 000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING,  1983  BUDGET 

Pro«ram:Sec.  8  moderate  rehabilitation.  ,.,.•,...■ 

OMision;  Do  not  obligate  for  34,000  moderate  rehabiliUtion 
units  in  the  pipeline  which  have  been  "reserved  but  not  reKhed 
■•reserved  not  started''  stage.  Rescind  budget  authority  asJoci- 
tttd  with  these  34,000  n  derate  rehabilitation  units. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987 


g^:::::::::::::::  '^"^l  --75---7r--74- -7r--74 


Program:  Subsidized  new  production.  .     ^    .. 

Dejsion:  Consistent  with  the  Departmeiit  s  decision  to 
curtail  sec  8  new  construction  and  subsUntial  rehabilitation 
Ktivity  beginning  in  1983,  we  have  proposed  a  rescission  of 
budget  authority  for  all  sec.  8  and  public  housing  new  con- 
struction and,suDstantial  rehabiliUtion  in  1982. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  1983  Budcet 

Programs:  Rent  Supplement  and  Rental 
Housing  Assistance. 

Decision:  All  Rent  Supplement  and  RAP 
units  currently  under  payment  In  FHA-ln- 
sured  or  Secretary-held  projects  should  be 
converted  to  Section  8  as  soon  as  possible. 
Simultaneously,  HUD  should  attempt  to 
eliminate  any  HUD  obligation  to  lund  Rent 
Supplement  and  RAP  units  that  are  under 
contract  but  on  which  payments  are  not  cur- 
rently being  made  because  of  vacancy,  occu- 
pancy by  tenants  with  incomes  over  program 
maximums,  or  other  reasons.  (For  computa- 
tion purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  1E8.600 
Rent  Supplement  units  and  13,700  RAP  units 
win  be  converted  as  of  Sq)tember  1,  1982.) 

Units  in  projects  that  are  not  insured  by 
FHA  or  held  by  the  Secretary  will  not  be 
converted.  The  policy  for  these  units  is  that 
the  Department  should  not  provide  any 
amendments  to  contracts  for  units  in  State- 
aided  projects.  If  necessary,  legislation 
should  be  proposed  that  will  specifically  re- 
lieve the  Department  from  any  obligation  to 
amend  the  contracts  for  these  units  for  fu- 
ture rent  Increases.  Moreover,  HUD  shovild 
take  action  (including  proposing  legislation, 
if  necessary)  that  will  permit  the  recapture 
and  rescission  of  funding  for  Rent  Supple- 
ment and  RAP  units  in  these  State-aidied 
projects  when  the  tenants  in  the  units  on 
which  subsidies  are  currently  being  paid 
move  or  otherwise  become  Ineligible  for  sub- 
sidles.  According  to  HUD  estimates,  pay- 
ments currently  are  being  made  on  about 
14.400  Rent  Supplement  units  and  20.300 
RAP  units  In  State-aided  projects. 


BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Decision:  Rent  Increases  will  be  acceler- 
ated through  the  following  steps: 

1.  Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  permit 
fcxKl  stamps  to  be  counted  as  income  (a«- 
sumed  to  be  effective  In  FY  1983). 

2.  The  1981  ReconcUlation  Act  changes 
will  be  Implemented  through  regulation  In 
FY  1982  so  that  Income  is  defined  as  all  cash 
income  without  any  deductions  or  special 
adjustments. 

3.  The  rent  to  income  ratio  will  be  in- 
creased to  30  percent  by  1984:  the  increase 
will  be  1  percent  of  income  in  1982,  and  2 
percent  in  both  1983  and  1984. 

Legislation  wUl  be  proposed  to  repeal  the 
10  percent  celling  on  the  rate  of  annual  rent 
Increases  (excluding  tenant  Income  growth) 
as  included  In  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act. 


PROGRAM  LEVEL 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1982 

1983 

1984 

Rent  supplement  program: 

BA . 

0 

-8,709 

0 
-278 

0 
-278 

Rental    housing 

assistance 

program: 

-748 

0 

0 

0 

program: 

-2 

-26 

-26 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Rent  supplement 
BA . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-278 

-278 

-278 

Rental    housing 

assistance 

program: 
BA 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-26 

-26 

-26 

Eiisting  (finders  keepers)....  734,746  557,790  425.090 
Incremental    voucher     res- 
ervations   0  123,750  7,500 

Voucher 0  191,186  334,886 

1985  1986  1987 

Erirting  (finders  keepers) 325,564  0  0 

Incremental    voucher    res- 
ervations   11,250  11,250  11,250 

Voucher 444,162  783,226  794,476 


>  Reservation  level.  60  percent  come  under  payment  in  year 
of  reservations  and  40  percent  in  year  subsequent  to  reservation. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  VOUCHER  IMPLEMENTATION 
(In  millions  of  dotlars) 


Total  1982  rescission  for 
subsidized  housing 


-24, 865, 503, 101 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   1983   Budget 

Program:      Subsidized     Housing     Tenant 
Rents. 


BA., 
0... 


BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS!  ISO  I'M  1984 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi  _.  .  ,.«%,,.  .  ,,.  „,. 

'                                                                BA 0  —2,489,734  —2,350,929 

0 0  683,134  947,795 

1982         1983        1984     1985     1986      1987  19,5  1986  1987 

BA —2,159,287  -2,128,241  104,289 

"-73S"'-i,'674"-i,'668"-':63"-775"-799      0 1,147,482  1,769,806  1,793,056 


■  Impacts  are  shown  for  the  subsidized  housing  account  only : 
the  impact  on  public  housing  is  reflected  in  decision  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies. 

Department  of  Housinc  and  Uebait 
Devei,opment    1983   Bttdget 

Program:  Sutisldized  Housing. 
Decision:  The  Section  8  existing  program 
vtriU  be  modified  as  follows  in  1983: 

(a)  A  payment  standard  approach  will  be 
used  to  determine  a  rental  allovirance.  The 
payment  standard  will  be  set  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  the  4(Xth  percentile  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rents  for  all  rental  units  of 
standard  quality,  excluding  new  units. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  rent  increase  de- 
cision, the  tenant  contribution  will  lie  set 
at  30  percent  of  cash  income  plus  food 
stamps,  if  applicable.  No  adjustments  to  in- 
come will  be  assumed. 

(c)  PHA's  will  continue  to  administer  the 
program  through  payments  to  landlords. 

(d)  A  minimum  10  percent  contribution 
will  be  required  of  participating  households. 

Program  level  for  1903  will  consists  of:  (1) 
replac^nent  of  current  Section  8  Finders 
Keepers  certificates  with  vouchers  as  ten- 
ants exit  the  program;  (2)  20,000  vouchers 
for  tenants  currently  occupying  Section  8 
new  or  sub  rehab  units  whose  owners  are 
expected  to  terminate  their  involvement  with 
the  Section  8  program  at  the  time  of  their 
5  year  renewal  option;  and  (3)  3,750  vouch- 
ers for  public  housing  tenants  in  projects 
being  sold  or  demolished. 

The  bounty  vouchers  demonstration  has 
been  rejected. 

The  budgetary  details  for  the  revised  Sec- 
tion 8  existing  program  are  as  follows: 

Vouchers  will  be  Issued  for  5  years  with 
no  adjustments  for  inflation. 

The  assumed  subsidy  per  voucher  per 
year  is  1 1.800. 

When  a  Section  8  existing  certificate  is 
replaced  with  a  voucher,  the  PHA's  ACC  will 
be  extended  for  6  years  at  a  commitment  of 
$9,000  per  voucher  in  BA;  the  balance  of  the 
BA  currently  allocated  to  that  PHA  will  be 
deobligated  and  proposed  for  rescission. 

Finally,  support  for  a  revised  Section  8 
Existing  (voucher)  program  is  tied  to  the 
achievement  of  the  legislative  changes  to 
permit  rents  to  be  Increased  at  an  accel- 
erated pace,  and  upon  deobllgation  of  funds 
currently  obligated  In  support  of  the  Sec- 
tion 8  new/sub  rehab  progFam. 


Department  of  Housinc  and  Ursan  Develop- 
ment Subsidized  Housing   1983  Budget 

Program:  Section  8. 

Decision:  Deobligations  of  Section  8  Au- 
thority : 

HUD'S  estimated  (4  billion  in  Section  8 
"recaptures"  for  1982  and  1983  has  been  ac- 
cepted. These  additional  resources  will  be 
used  to  finance  approved  subsidized  housing 
program  levels  in  1982  and  1983.  Appropri- 
ated 1982  budget  authority  or  requests  for 
new  budget  authority  In  1983  will  be  reduced 
to  reflect  any  excess  between  the  $5  billion  In 
deobligations  and  approved  program  levels. 

All  1981  carryover  budget  authority  will  be 
proposed  for  rescission. 

Section  8  Amendments  for  New  Construc- 
tion/Sub Rehab: 

Amendments  will  be  made  In  1982  and  1983 
only  for  approved  cost  increases  (no  amend- 
ments to  Increase  numbers  of  units) . 

HUD  will  continue  to  Implement  its  policy 
of  limiting  cost  amendments  to  a  maxlmiun 
of  an  annual  T^/i%  Increase  above  original 
contract  reservation  amounts,  with  an  excep- 
tion only  for  FAF. 

The  1982  amendments  for  PAP  will  be  lim- 
ited to  $1.4  billion  for  tax-exempt  financed 
projects.  These  amendments  will  be  financed 
from  deobligations  and  FAF  amendments  for 
State  arjency  projects  will  be  financed  only 
from  deobligations  of  State  agency  units. 
The  other  conditions  governing  the  FAF  de- 
cision continue  to  apply. 

Total  approved  Section  8  New/Sub  Rehab 
amendment  program  levels  are  $2.95  billion 
(Including  FAF)  for  1982  and  $1.05  billion 
for  1983.  No  amendments  are  projected  ba- 
yond  1983. 

Section  8  Amendments  for  Existing: 

Amendments  budrjet  authority  will  not  be 
provided  in  1982  and  1983  pursuant  to  the 
Department's  decision  to  roll  back  existing 
FMR's  in  1982  and  limit  futiire  Increases  In 
FMR's  to  5  percent. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  1983  Budget 

Program :  Section  8 : 

Decision : 

Adopt  HUD  Recommendation  (No.  5)  to 
roll  back  existing  housing  FMR's  in  1982  and 
limit  future  increases  In  FMR's  to  5  percent. 

Adopt  HUD  Recommendation  fNo.  5)  to 
set  future  existing  housing  FMR's  levels  at 
the  40tb  percentue  rather  than  the  median. 
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This  recommendation  has  been  Incorporated 
Into  our  computation  of  the  voucher  pay- 
ment standard. 

Calculate  the  rent  standard  using  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  non-newly  constructed 
standard  units  (rather  than  only  those  units 
occupied  by  recent  movers  as  It  Is  currently 
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computed) .  This  methodological  change  has 
been  Incorporated  Into  our  computation  of 
the  voucher  payment  standard. 

Adopt  HUD  Recommendation  (No.  8)  to 
reduce  the  PHA's  administrative  fee  for  the 
non-voucher  Section  8  existing  program  from 
8.5  percent  of  contract  rent  to  6.0  percent. 


Adopt  Hud  Recommendation  (No.  li)  for 
revising  the  Annual  Automatic  Adjustment 
Factors. 

Adopt  HUD  Recommendation  (No.  12)  to 
use  excess  residual  receipts  from  certain  non- 
profit and  limited  divldena  Section  8  proj- 
ects to  offset  housing  subsidy  payments. 


HUD  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  INVENTORY-UNITS  UNDER  OCCUPANCY/PAYMENT 


0MB  recorntnended  levels 


Occupied  Uniti, 
S«pL  30. 19(1 


Fiual  year  1982 


Fiscal  year  1983 


Chanie 


New  total 


Fiscal  year  1984 


Chance 


Sec.  8  new/iub  rehab. 

Sec  8  existing 

Voucher 

Public  housini 

Sec.  235. 

Rent  supplement 

Sec.  236. 

RAP 


New  total 


Change 


474, 46S 

843, 757 

0 

,204,000 

244,000 

173,000 

397, 374 

34,000 


+108. 356 
+234,379 


582,821 
1,078.136 


+21, 315 

+23.000 

-158,600 


-13.700 


1. 225. 315 
267.000 

14,300  . 
397,374 

20,300  . 


+37,000 
-211,936 
+191,186 
+13,630 
-28,000 


-1.000 


619.821 

866.200 

191, 186 

1, 238, 945 

239,000 

14, 400  . 

396,374 

20.300  . 


+26.015 
-137.700 
+143. 700 
+14,630 
-22,000 


-1.000 


3,370.596 


+214,750 


3.585,346 


New  total 


645.836 

728.500 

334.886 

1. 253. 575 

217.000 

14.400 

395.374 

20.300 


OlPABTMZNT  or  HOUSINO  AND  UBBAN 
DSVKLOPMSNT  1983  BUDCBT 

Program:  Public  Housing  Production  and 
Modernization. 

Decision:  No  funds  will  be  requested  in 
FT  1983  and  any  FY  1982  ftinds  appropriated 
will  b«  proposed  for  rescission.  However. 
PHA"8  will  be  permitted  to  use  50  percent  of 
any  ftmds  now  obligated  in  the  public  hous- 
ing pre-construction  pipeline'  for  public 
housing  modernization.  It  Is  expected  that 
about  76  percent  of  the  new  construction 
pipeline  will  be  deobllgated  and  the  50/50 
rule  applied  to  these  funds.  The  other  60 
percent  of  the  funds  deobllgated  will  be  pro- 
posed for  rescission.  Regulations  for  public 
housing  modernization  will  give  priority  on 
the  use  of  funds  to  energy  conservation. 
Regulations  will  also  emphasize  the  need  to 
assure  the  economic  and  social  viability  of 
projects  being  rehabilitated.  Finally,  regula- 
tions will  permit  the  use  of  modernization 
funding  for  the  demolition  of  projects.  (Ap- 
propriations language  wUl  be  proposed  to 
permit  the  use  of  deobllgated  production 
funds  for  public  housing  modernization.) 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS  i 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


1982 


1983 


1984   1985  1986   1987 


bill  such  as  the  $148  million  intended  to 
apply  retroactively  to  1981  public  housing 
operating  subsidy  requirements. 

2.  The  1982  proposed  appropriation  level  of 
$1,060  million  wll  be  retained  based  upon 
increased  rental  revenues  resulting  primar- 
ily from  the  elimination  of  all  adjustments 
to  Income  effective  Immediately  (see  Subsi- 
dized Housing  Tenant  Rent  decision). 

3.  The  1983  program  level  assumes  not  only 
the  full  effect  of  the  rent  Increase  as  dis- 
cussed elsewhere,  but  also  a  one-time  down- 
ward adjustment  in  PHA  base  utility  con- 
sumption allowances  of  20  percent,  effective 
beginning  in  1983. 

4.  Other  sources  of  reduced  operating  sub- 
sidy requirements  include: 

A  regulation  change  to  preclude  counting 
vacant  or  "deprogrammed"  units  in  PUM 
totals  for  purposes  of  computing  subsidy. 

Regulation  changes  to  permit  PHA's  to  re- 
duce tenant  energy  allowances  and  to  revise 
lease  and  grievance  procedures. 

Reductions  in  the  number  of  units  under 
management  attributable  to  (a)  deobliga- 
t.,„-  ,,  „„..„  ,  ,  ^,,g  con-tr-'ctlin  pipeline; 
and  (b)  a  deliberate  policy  of  closing  down 
the  most  expensive  projects. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS > 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


BA 
0.. 


-793  -1.586  -1,586  -793  19«2   1983   1984  1985  1986   1987 

- -3         -3      -3    ""-6     ~  '  ■ 

BA 1,060       402       314       444       590       771 

.R«|c.i„ions  Of  BA  and  associated  outlay  impacts  net  of       --'■"''      '''       '"       ^*       "*      «» 

new  obligations  for  modernization.  " ■ 

'  Expected  effect  of  rent  increase  is  shown  below 

Depaktment  or  Housing  and  Urban  S* ~^i?    "'"'^    -907    -895    -865    -907 

Development  1983  Budget  ~"    ~*"    "*"    "^    -»"    -888 

Program:  Indian  Housing.  

Decision:  No  additional  funds  will  be  re-  t-.„„  » 

quested  in  the  1983  budget  fo7.«y  Indian  D^^^^m^nt   of   Housing   and   Urban 

housing  pn>gram  pending  completion  of  the  Development  1983  Budget 

interagency   task   force  review.   No   further  Program:  Rental  Rehabilitation  Initiative, 

funds  are  being  requested  for  the  water  and  Decision :  The  Rental  Rehabilitation  Inl- 

sanitatlon   programs  of   the  Indian  Health  tlatlve  has  been  denied  due  to  a  lack  of  food 

Service.   The   Indian   Housing   construction  analytical  reasons  to  begin  such  a  program 

pipeline  is  assumed  to  be  completed.  How-  especially  in  a  very  tight  budget  year. 

ever,   to  the  extent  that  added  water  and  

sewer  facilities  are  needed  to  complete  the  Department   of   Housing   and   Urban 

current  Indian  housing  pipeline,  those  funds  Development  1983  Budget 

m^  Wlng^ls'"''" '*"'''"^*"°'^  °^  ^'^-     s,?3°r;°^=     ^™""<''»     P'^J^'^^^     OP"-"-8 

Decision:  Beginning  in  FY  1983,  Troubled 
Projects  will  be  funded  solely  from  transfers 
from  the  Rental  Housing  Assistance  Fund; 
Legislative  proposal  97-105  should  be 
changed  accordingly.  In  addition,  legislation 
should  be  proposed  to  redefine  eligible  hous- 
ing projects  such  that  only  FHA-lnsured  or 
Secretary-held  projects  wUl   be  eligible  for 


Department  or  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  1983  Budget 
Program:  Payments  for  Operation  of  Low 
Income  Housing  Projects. 
Decision : 

1.  The  Administration  wiU  continue  to  op- 
pose any  add-ona  to  the  1982  appropriation 


3,586,226 


23.645 


3,609,871 


Troubled  Projects  assistance  beginning  in 
FY  1983.  Legislative  proposal  97-106  is  dis- 
approved. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
(In  mllions  of  dollars) 


1982 

1983 

1984    1985    1986      1987 

BA 

0 

4 

115 

0 
35 

0        0        0          0 
0        0        0          0 

Department  n*-  "■<^t- — -  .— -  Hrban 
Development  1983  Bxtdcet 

Program:  Federal  ^io^t,.ii^  ..>  i.i.ulstratlon. 

Decision :  Beginning  inunediately,  FHA  in- 
surance of  unsubsldized  single-family  mort- 
gages should  be  specifically  targeted  at  only 
those  homebuyers  who  are  not  adequately 
served  by  the  private  sector.  FHA  should  not 
compete  with  or  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
private  sector.  Instead,  FHA  should  encour- 
age the  private  mortgage  insurance  industry 
to  handle  as  much  of  the  market  as  possible. 
Thus,  the  role  for  PHA  should  be  a  residual 
one:  FHA  should  provide  mortgage  Insurance 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  private  sector  is 
not  capable  of  responding  to  market  de- 
mands. 

PHA  should  begin  in  FY  1982  to  collect  the 
discounted  present  value  of  premiums  at  the 
time  mortgages  are  Initially  Insured.  The  dis- 
count rate  used  should  be  based  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  economic  assump- 
tions; the  discount  period  used  should  be  the 
full  term  of  each  mortgage.  In  addition.  FHA 
should  eliminate  cross-subsidization  by 
charging  higher  premiums  to  those  home- 
buyers  who  are  in  higher  risk  categories  (i.e.. 
low  downpayment  homebuyers).  Note  that 
the  sum  of  the  mortgage  plus  the  discounted 
present  value  of  premiums  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  current  maximum  mortgage 
amounts  (i.e..  97  percent  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  value,  and  95  percent  of  the  value  above 
$25.000) .  Coincident  with  these  changes,  FHA 
should  eliminate  the  mutuality  provisions  or 
the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Funa.  If  nec- 
essary, legislation  should  be  proposed  to  ac- 
complish this  change. 

Consistent  with  the  retargeting  of  FHA 
stated  above,  the  following  changes  should  be 
Implemented : 

Instead  of  legislative  proposals  97-225  and 
810,  legislation  should  be  proposed  to  repeal 
the  maximum  Interest  rates  charged  on  FHA 
insured  mortgages  and  loans.  In  addition,  the 
restrictions  on  the  number  of  points  that 
may  be  paid  by  homebuyers  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  maximum  mortgage  limitations  cur- 
rently in  place  should  not  be  increased. 
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Expansions  of  FHA  Insurance  authority  are 
disapproved.  Specifically,  legislative  proposals 
97-204,  205,  206,  209.  216.  217,  218  and  219  are 
disapproved. 

Instead  of  legislative  proposal  97-220. 
HUD  should  submit  legislation  to  repeal  Sec- 
tion 518  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

Legislative  proposals  97-207,  210,  211,  212, 
213,  215.  224,  BOl,  803,  805.  806  and  808  are 
approved. 

The  provisions  of  legislative  proposal  97- 
314  that  eliminate  the  requirement  that  FHA 


accept  debentures  at  par  in  exchange  for  pre- 
miums and  that  give  the  Secretary  the  choice 
of  cash  or  debenture  settlement  for  all  multi- 
family  programs  are  approved.  The  remaining 
provisions  of  this  proposal  are  disapproved. 

HUD  should  redraft  legislative  proposal  97- 
802  to  exclude  Sections  232  and  242.  In  addi- 
tion, legislative  proposals  97-804  and  809  are 
disapproved.  

Instead  of  legislative  proposal  97-201,  HUD 
should  propose  the  total  elimination  of  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
[In  minions  of  dolanl 


relopment  Amendments  of  1978  as  amended. 
As  a  result  of  this  action,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  receipts  from  selling  multifamlly  proper- 
ties will  be  Increased  by  $37  million  in  FY 
1983. 

Purchase  money  mortgages  (PMM's)  may 
be  used  to  sell  7,000  units  in  FY  1982  and 
2,500  units  in  FY  1983. 

FHA  shouH  obtain  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  PMM's  of  at  least  $150  million  in  FY  1982, 
$150  million  in  FY  1983,  and  $50  mllUon  in 
FY  1984. 


19*2       1983       1984       1985       1966         1987 


Commitment  limitation 

Ccmmitments  used 

BA 

0,  total 


35,000  24,000  20,000 

26,000  24,000  20,000 

292  240  291 

-455  -582  -924 


20,000  20,000  20,000 

20,000  20,000  20,000 

323  309  289 

-737  -845  -960 


1982   1983   1984   198S   1986 


1987 


Outlay  analysis: 

Sept  15  submission —207 

Discounted  premiums —98 

Nov.  6  asset  sale  reestimates —100 

Eliminate  sec.  203  restrictions 0 

Additional  sale  of  PMM's -SO 


-238 

-261 

-338 

-448 

-564 

-207 

-363 

-361 

-359 

-357 

-50 

-213 

0 

0 

0 

-37 

-37 

-38 

-38 

-39 

-50 

-50 

0 

0 

0 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 1983  Budget 

Program:  Housing  Coimseling  Assistance. 

Decision:  Because  of  severe  budget  con- 
straints and  the  fact  that  other  sources  of 
funds  (e.g..  Federal  CDBO  and  ORS  funds 
and  local  funds)  can  be  used  to  support  this 
activity,  the  program  will  be  ended  in  1983. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING,  1983  BUDGET 

Program:  Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance  (sec.  106(b)). 
Decision:  Rescind  1982  program;  rescind  the  current  direct 
loan  limitation.  Do  not  provide  any  loan  limitation  in   1983 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1982    1983    1984    I98S    1986 

1987 

BA 

3.52  

0. 

4.55    2.85    0.56    0.35 

1982 

1983 

1984    1985 

1986 

1987 

BA 

-6,044 
-1,469 

-768 
-768 

0         0 

0         0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— 
1983  BUDGET 

Program-  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  fund. 

Decision:  Rescind  1982  program:  rescind  the  current  direct 
loan  limitation.  Do  not  provide  any  loan  limitation  in  1983. 
Sell  all  sec.  202  loan  assets  with  a  coupon  rate  at  face  value 
of  between  6  percent  to  9  percent  in  1982-84  (see  the  loan 
liquidation  table  below).  Sell  the  sec.  202  loan  assets  which 
will  be  made  in  1982-84  in  the  year  of  issuance  (see  the  loan 
liquidation  table  below). 


LOANS  TO  BE  LIQUIDATED 
(In  millions  of  doHars) 


Year  of  liquidation 
1982    1983    1984 


$19, 000. 000  at  6.87  percent 19 

J517, 000. 000  at  6.97  percent 250       267 

$1,012,000,000  at  7.62  percent 200      362       450 

$308,000,000  at  8.50  percent 308 

$69,000,000  at  9.00  percent 69 

$780,000,000  at  11.75  percent 780 

$752,000,000  (1983  loans) 700 

$590,000,000  (1984  loans) 590 


BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


1982 


1983 


1984      1985      1986      1987 


BA....  0  0  0  0  0  0 

0 1780,000   1752,000   1590,000    «-25    «-25    »-25 


<  Gross  of  loan  asset  sales. 
>  N«(  of  loan  assM  sales. 


Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  1983  Budget 

Program:    Tax   Incentive   for  Leasing   of 

Energy  Conservation  Equipment  to  Section 

202  Housing  Sponsors  and  Low  Rent  Public 

Housing  Agencies. 

Decision;  This  legislative  proposal  has 
been  rejected. 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  1983  Budget 

Program:  Public  Housing  Loan  Fund. 

Decision :  A  portion  of  the  subsidized  hous- 
ing program  budget  authority  which  becomes 
available  through  deobllgatlons  will  be  pro- 
posed for  transfer  to  the  public  housing  loan 
fund.  The  sunounts  proposed  are  $1.4  billion 
in  FY  1982  and  $1.4  billion  In  FY  1983.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic housing  bonds  to  the  FPB.  Legislation  will 
be  proposed  to  increase  the  recently  enacted 
celling  on  the  obligation  of  funds  by  HUD  in 
conjunction  with  such  sales. 

Program:  Tax-Exempt  Financing  for 
Multifamlly  Housing. 

Decision:  No  legislation  will  be  proposed  in 
this  area  (i.e.,  to  amend  Section  11(b)  of  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  or  Section  103  of  the  tax 
code). 

Program:  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank. 

Decision:  Any  amounts  appropriated  In 
FY  1982  and  FY  1983  will  be  proposed  for 
rescission. 

Department  op  Housntc  and  Urban 
Development  1983  Budget 
Program:  ONMA  Tandem  Programs. 
Decision:  1.  Legislation  to  forgive  the  net 
Treasury  borrowings  of  the  SAP  and  EMFA 
funds  will  not  be  proposed  at  this  time. 

2.  Demand  for  tandem  loan  commitments 
in  1982  should  be  screened  initially  through 
the  use  of  pricing  mechanisms: 


(a)  Initial  commitment  fee  of  6  percent. 

(b)  Purchase  price  of  95  percent  of  par. 
3.  The  proposal  to  terminate  the  Tandem 

authorities  should  be  resubmitted  once  1983 
Tandem  activity  is  completed. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS  ■ 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

BA.... 
0 

..    1.223 
..    1.171 

1 
1.138 

244 
1.397 

272 
384 

8S1 
851 

1.353 
1,353 

•SAFanEMPA  accounts. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION, 
1983  BUDGa 

Program:  Guarantees  of  mortgage-backed  securities. 

Decision-  The  commitment  level  of  the  Gf<MA  mortgage- 
backed  securities  program  will  be  set  at  138,400  million  in  1983. 
The  application  fee  for  commitments  will  be  set  at  U.OOO  per  11 
million  of  commitment  authority  issued  beginning  in  1982.  The 
program  is  expected  to  be  phased-out  by  1987,  which  represents 
a  (9  6  billion  or  20  percent  decrease  in  commitment  levels  each 
year  1982  to  1987. 


BUDGHARY  IMPLICATIONS 
(In  millions  of  dollanl 


1982      1983      1984      1985 

1986      1987 

Credit  limita- 
tion  

Outlays 

.  48,000  38,400  28,000  19,000 
.     -124     -148    -132     -130 

9,600          0 
-123    -112 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  1983  BUOCa 

Program :  Community  development  block  grants. 
Decision:  The  COBG  program  will  be  phased  out  by  19S4  be- 
|inning  in  1982  because  of  the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

BUDGETARY  IMPUCATIONS 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

...    2,150 
...    3,978 

1,075  . 
2.728 

0..".". 

1,548 

720 

75  .. 



Program:  Urban  development  action  grants.  ,ooi  k^ 

Decision:  The  UDAG  program  will  be  phased  out  by  1984  B*- 

ginnini  in  1982  b«ause  ol  the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 
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BUOGETAftV  IMPLICATIONS 
[In  mllliom  of  dollanl 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986        1987 

BA.. 

0 

300 

599 

150. 
620 

470 

180 

""69':: — 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RESEARCH,  1983  BUDGET 

Proiram:  Research  and  technology. 
Decision:   Research   and  lechnoloiy  will   ba  funded  « 
{20,000,000  in  1983. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
(In  millions  of  doflan] 


frorani:Rahabllitation  loan  fund.  .    .  j  •    ,mi 

Oacision:  II  the  sec  312  projram  is  not  terminated  in  19M, 
its  termination  will  be  proposed  tor  1983  with  all  assets  de- 
oWiiations  and  income  beinj  transferred  to  the  revolvinj  fund 
niquidalinf  projrams).  However,  for  as  long  as  the  P/oj'am 
continues,  its  activity  will  be  eiclusively  used  for  multihmily 
rental  rehabilitation.  Revised  rejulations  should  be  promu.taiea 
as  soon  as  possible  incieasing  the  interest  rate  to  the  maximum 
allowable  by  law  and  making  the  interest  rates  dependtni  upon 
landlord's  (not  tenants')  incomes. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
[In  millions  of  dollari) 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

BA       

20 

20 
26 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 
20 

20 

0 

33 

20 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
STAFFING  19S3  BUDGET 

Based  on  the  program  decisions  for  1982  and  1983,  14,593 
staff-years  will  be  allocated  for  1982  and  13,609  staff-years 
tor  1983  (excluding  staff-years  for  terminal  leave).  The  FTE 
equivalents  are  as  follows: 


1982       1983       1984       1985       1986 


1987 


BA. 

0 -28.2 

1982  pro- 
iram: 
0.„ +26 


"J57""-59       -63       -66 


+33 


-4 


-4 


-69 


-4 


ToUl 

FTP 

1982  FTE's              

14.318 

13,864 

1983  FTE's                

13.334 

12,911 

On  a  decision  unit  basis,  the  followinf  staff-years  were 
dKided  upon  for  1982  and  1983. 


Program:  Urban  homesteadinj.  . 

Decision:  The  urban  homesteading  program  w'"'''!;'!""'' 
In  1983  without  any  modifications,  funded  at  59,000,000  (a 
Itval  flit  sufficient  for  anticipated  program  demand). 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 
[In  millioni  of  doMarsI 


1982 


1983 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  V./^i.lMIir- 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  1983  BUDGET 

Other  tervien: 

AOP 31.500 

Special  contrKts 2,714 

Trainihi  contracts 1,000 

Property  protection... 100 

Regulatory  tnalyiii 100 

Another 9,000 

Total 44, 414 

Supplies 4,000 

Furniture  and  equipment 1,500 

Indemnities — 45 

Toul siTsii 

The  approsimtte  distribution  of  these  obligations 
between  budget  authority  and  transfers  is  as  follows 
(dollars  in  thousands): 

Budget  authority 294,744 

FHAUansfer 236,450 

Other  transfers 11.387 

Total — -     542.581 

Due  to  the  apparent  tightness  of  the  1982  situation,  a  partial 
waiver  has  been  granted  to  the  50  percent  absorption  of  the 
pay  raise.  HUD  will  only  be  required  to  absorb  50  percent  of 
the  budget  authority,  not  the  FHA  transfer  With  an  increase 
in  1982  pay  costs  of  UJ.331  million  (excluding  working  capital 
fund),  it  is  assumed  that  about  45  percent  would  normally 
come  from  increased  FHA  transfers,  or  about  {8.700  .nillion. 
In  order  to  absorb  half  the  rexainder,  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  {5.317  million  would  be  Dsrrnitted. 

It  is  believed  that  with  this  waiver  and  with  other  non- 
personnel  cost  reductions  (such  as  in  ADR  and  travel),  more 
than  sulficient  funds  should  be  available  so  as  not  to  force  a 
reduction  in  personnel  below  the  recomnended  1382  stalling 
evel  and  to  pay  lor  any  necessary  severance  costs. 


1982    1983 

1984 

198S 

1986 

1987 

BA.. 

0      

9 

16        9 

9 
9 

9 
9 

9 
9 

9 
9 

Proeram:  Sec.  108  loan  guarantees. 

DKision:  No  new  sec  108  loan  marantee  commitments 
will  be  made  effective  immediately.  The  program  is  being 
Itrmlnited. 


1982    1983    1984    1985    1986      1987 


Loan  guarantee  liml- 
tationi. 


{0       {0       {0       SO      JO 


50 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
NEW  COMMUNITIES   DEVELOPMENT   CORPORATIOf*.    1983 
BUDGET 

Program:  New  Communities  Development  Corporation. 

Decision:  Asset  sales  will  be  planned  as  shewn  in  the  Sec- 
retary's Nov  6, 1981,  letter  to  achieve  additional  outlay  savings 
of  {6.400,000  in  1983  and  {13,700,000  in  1984. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987 


BA 33.1 

0 34.4 


34.2 
35.2 


34.1 
34.9 


52.2 
52.2 


57.5 
57.5 


62.1 
62.1 


Headquarters 876             823 

Sec  8  812              650 

Public  housing 500             403 

Public  housing  modernization 157             144 

Other  feld ,6(7             639 

FHA— mortgage  Insurance 1.61Z          1.^ 

FHA— another 2.099          2.096 

Nonprofit  sponsor 1                 1 

Housing  payments 8S9             859 

Revolvine  fund IS                15 

Community  disposal I                 J 

Congregate  services 4                4 

Regulatory  functions 40               40 

Less  shortfall —TTI 0 

Total 7.386          6,957 

GNMA 57 

Solar  bank 0 

Headquarters 340 

Enterprise  zones 0 

CDBG 600 

UDAG 120 

Planning  grants 5 

Rehabilitation  loans 30 

Urban  honesteading 10 

Other  field 330 

Total -  1.435 

NCOC ,M 

PD  &  R ZIO 

FH  S  EO 592 

Departmental  management 170 

General  counsel 225 

Reld  legal ^0 

Inspector  General .  483 

A  «  SS I.JIO 

WCF 380 

FD  &  OS ,  «0 

Field  administration 1.270 

Total 14.593         13,609 


BUDGET   APPEALS-HOUSING:   SUBSIDIZED   HOUSING 
LEVELS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


HUD 
raquest 


Real 
0MB  impact  of 
mark  0MB  mark 


Public  housing. 
Sec  8 


{17.000 —{26,000 


52 

0 


300 
0 

500 

90 

0 

0 

10 

270 


New/sub  rehab 44  842 "H'SS 

Existing/mod  rehab 64,769 -<0.000 

inversions— 35,000    {177.300  177.300 

144.611      177.300  79.300 


Total 1161.611      177.300         53.300 


Proposed  funding: 
Sec  8  and  public  housing.. 
Rent  supplement 


'  17.374 
-1.037 


595 
-9. 457 


595 

9.457 


TotaL 


16,337     —8.862       -8.862 


1.170 

"so 

200 
592 
150 
225 
320 
483 

1,300 
350 
560 

1.200 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
FAIR  HOUSING  AND  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  1983  BUDGET 

Program:  Community  housing  resource  boards. 

DKision;  No  funding  will  be  requested  tor  community  hous- 
ing resource  boards  (CHRB's).  Fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  CHRB's  will  be  rescinded.  In  addition,  outlays  for  fair  hous- 
ing assistance  grants  have  been  revised  to  reflect  reestimates. 

BUDGETARY  IMPLICATIONS 

[In  millions  of  dollars| 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

BA 

0 

«1.7 

4.4 

3.7 
5.1 

3.7 
3.2 

3.7 
7.0 

3.7 
3.7 

3.7 
3.7 

>  Includes    rescission 
{2,000,000  in  1982  BA. 


of    {2,000,000    in    1981    BA    and 


From  these  totals,  200  overtime  staff-years  and  75  nonceiling 
staff-years  were  subtracted  in  order  to  achieve  the  FTE  numbers. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  1983  BUDGET 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  S  ft  E  mark  for  1983 
(dollars  in  thousands).  Amounts,  where  appropriate,  are  based 
on  1983  staffing  recommendations.  Staff  will  gladly  provide 

Personnel  services «^?M;„ 

Travel 15.800 

Transportation ""u 

Rents,  communications,  and  utilities: 

Space  renUI 40,000 

FTS                               8,300 

PenalVy'maii.'.M.... IJ.  500 

Other  com.nunications J.  300 

Equipment  rental 6, 700 

Another IW 

Total 73.900 

Printing  and  reproduction '.  500 


1  Revised  to  reflect  the  President's  12-percent  cut  in  appro- 
priations. 

OMB  Mark : 

The  revised  FY  1982  Budget  requested  an 
appropriation  of  $17.4  billion  to  fund  the 
approval  of  161.611  units  under  the  Section  8 
and  Public  Housing  programs.  The  OMB 
mark  proposes  a  rescission  of  $15.4  billion 
and  the  transfer  of  $1.4  billion  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank. 

The  OMB  anticipates  the  availability  of 
$11.5  bUllon  in  deobllgatlons,  carryover  and 
permanent  authority  for  a  total  gross  pro- 
gram level  of  $12.0  billion  for  Section  8  and 
Public  Housing  (See  attached  computer 
printout) .  No  new  approvals  are  proposed  for 
FY  1982.  The  only  activities  to  be  funded 
are  amendments  to  ongoing  projects  and 
modernization  of  Public  Hou.-lng  projects 
(both  from  deobllgatlons)  and  the  conver- 
sion of  projects  now  being  funded  under  older 
subsidy  mechanisms  to  funding  under  Sec- 
tion 8. 

ItcST^'had  proposed  a  gradual  phase-out 
of  subsidies  for  new  construction  In  favor 
of  less  expensive  subsidies  for  existing  hous- 
ing At  the  same  time,  the  Department  pro- 
pel to  meet  the  need  for  new  rental  hous- 
in-  construction  after  1982  through  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  financing:  a  less  costly,  and 
administratively  simpler  devise  which  places 
greater  reliance  on  the  private  entrepreneur 
and  market  demand. 
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The  OMB  Mark  not  only  eliminates  en- 
tirely the  new  construction  program,  but 
also  the  use  of  additional  existing  housing 
subsidies  as  well.  Moreover.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  OMB  proposal,  the  Congress  will  have 
to  vote— In  an  election  year — for  a  massive 
rescission  of  budget  authority.  This  would 
represent  the  third  major  funding  reduction 
for  housing  programs  proposed  for  FY  1982. 
Olven  the  fate  of  the  latest  round  of  cuts.  It 
seems  doubtful  that  added  reductions  of  this 
magnitude  are  even  remotely  possible.  At  a 
time  when  the  housing  Industry  Is  at  an  all 
time  low.  when  construction  unemployment 
has  reached  depression  levels,  the  OMB 
would  eliminate  current  housing  programs 
without  offering  any  alternative  vehicle  for 
providing  assistance. 

It  Is  simply  Infeaslble  to  expect  to  be  able 
to  convert  all  Bent  Supplement  and  RAP 
projects  to  Section  8  funding  within  the  next 
10  months.  More  Importantly,  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  Industry  will  be  misled  by 
the  transparent  ploy  of  counting  these  units 
as  additions  to  the  subsidized  stock.  Even  If 
sufficient  recaptured  authority  could  be  made 
available — which  It  cannot — It  will  be 
blatantly  obvious  that  the  proposed  1982 
program  represents  merely  an  attempt  to 
reneg  on  valid  existing  contracts  and  to  try 
to  reverse  the  government's  valid  commit- 
ment to  helping  the  very  poor  find  decent 
housing. 

The  OMB  proposal  would  require  the  can- 
cellation of  an  estimated   124.000  units  of 


subsidized  housing — and  would  offer  no  posi- 
tive alternative  In  place  of  the  current  pro- 
grams. If  the  Administration  ch(x>ses  this 
approach,  it  runs  the  risk  of  having  Congress 
reject  the  entire  proposal  and  simply  reln- 
stltute  the  current,  (»stly  subsidy  programs 
Instead — at  the  higher  levels  originally  pro- 
posed in  the  1982  Budget. 

The  OMB  Mark  proposes  the  deobligatlon 
of  34,000  units  reserved  under  the  Section  8 
Mod  Rehab  program  which  have  not  yet 
reached  construction  start.  This  arbitrary 
action  violates  existing  agreements  with  local 
housing  agencies.  Tn  many  cases,  these  agen- 
cies have  advertised  the  availability  of 
subsidies  and  accepted  bids  from  local  own- 
ers and  developers.  Cancelling  these  com- 
mitments without  cause  would  leave  HUD 
and  the  local  agencies  vulnerable  to  litiga- 
tion. 

The  OMB  Mark  would  eliminate  the  use  of 
Section  8  to  achieve  the  sale  of  FHA  proper- 
tles  in  1982— thus  leading  to  higher  HtJD 
outlays. 

While  the  OMB  recognizes  the  valid  need 
for  modernization  of  Public  Housing  proj- 
ects, lits  proposal  to  fund  this  program  using 
one-half  of  all  Public  Housing  deobllgatlons 
Is  Infeaslble.  There  is  simply  no  way  that 
sufficient  recaptures  can  be  achieved  rapidly 
enough  In  FY  1982  to  be  used  to  fund  the 
modernization  program— and  legal  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  recaptures  will  prevent 
its  use  for  modernization  In  many  localities. 
Moreover,  the  OMB's  proposal  would  require 
us  to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to  repro- 
gram  the  use  of  recaptured  authority  at 
precisely  the  same  time  that  we  were  asking 


them  for  maaslve  rescissions — Including  a 
re.;clsslon  of  authority  specifically  provided 
by  them  for  this  very  purpose. 

The  OMB  assumes  that  76  percent  of  the 
Public  Housing  pipeline  will  t>e  cancelled 
during  1982-85  in  order  to  fund  the  Mod- 
ernization program.  There  is  absolutely  no 
basis  for  this  estimate — nor  Is  there  any  way 
of  legally  requiring  the  arbitrary  cancella- 
tion of  over  100,000  units  of  valid  Federal 
commitments  to  provide  needed  new  hous- 
ing. 

The  proposed  rescission  of  1981  carryover 
balances  will  result  In  litigation  as  well, 
since  in  many  cases  the  carryover  authority 
is  needed  to  fund  valid  program  commit- 
ments (e.g..  Section  8  subsidies  for  approved 
Section  202  projects). 

The  failure  to  fund  amendments  to  exist- 
ing housing  units  now  under  payment  would 
violate  the  requirements  of  the  Section  8 
authorizing  statutes,  and  the  implemenita- 
tlon  of  a  roU-back  In  FTURs  during  FY  1982 
is  administratively  unworkable. 

Finally,  the  OMB  proposal  Ignores  the 
consistent  direction  of  Congress  to  continue 
making  funding  available  for  under  a  num- 
ber of  set-asldes:  Public  Housing.  State 
Housing  Finance  and  Development  Agencies. 
Section  202.  and  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion units.  The  political  support  for  a  num- 
beir  of  these  groups  Is  incredibly  strong— and 
it  is  foolish  to  antagonize  organizations 
which  would  normally  be  strong  supporters 
of  the  Administration  by  engaging  In  a 
battle  where  the  political  losses  will  in- 
evitably be  far  greater  than  any  forseeable 
outlay  savings. 


ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Units 

Cost 

Contract 
authority 

Term 

Budget 

authority 

Units 

Cost 

Contract 
authority 

Term 

Budttt 
authority 

Authority  available: 

Recaptures 

Carryover 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

{419,900,000 

96,561,649 

30,300,000 

897,177,848 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

)8, 982, 600, 000 

2, 468, 479. 561 

30,  300, 000 

17,373,528,040 

Amendments: 

Ne*Re'iab 

Exi^tin? 

Loan  management 

Subtotal... 

Total,  sec.8 

Total  all  programs 

FFB  Transfer 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 

128,263,000 

0 

15,0X1,000 

23 
9 

10 

2.950,000.000 
0 

New  authority 

150.  OOP.  000 

Total  availabi' 

NA 

NA 

1, 443, 939, 497 

NA 

28, 854. 907. 601 

NA 
177,3))  . 

NA 

143.253,0)1  . 

3,100,003,000 

Use  of  authority: 

0 

0 

NA 

NA 
NA 

{4,905 

4  905 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

15,000.000 

24. 800, 000 

89, 640, 000 

30 
30 
NA 
1 
20 

0 

0 

450, 000, 000 

24, 800. 000 

1,  792,  fOO,  000 

583,453.333  . 

9,77P.00'.500 

Public  housing: 

New 

Rehab 

Amendments 

'wT^r. 

— 

717,930,3)3  . 

12, 045. 604. 500 
1,400,003.000 

726.039,037  . 

15.4O9,30'<.101 

d" 

0 
177,300 

=-^--- 

Lease  adjustments 

Modernization 

Total  re'iab             

Subtotal _ 

0  . 

0  . 
0  . 

129.440,000  - 

0  . 
0  . 

2,267,600,000 

0 
0 

Total  eKtsl„ 

"" 

Section  B: 
New  construction:  Sub- 
total  

Sub  rehab:  Subtotal 

Option  2 :  Preset  CA  limit,  SaL 
Nov.  28, 1981, 14:58:57*29 
Mark  1 

717.900.300 

Existing:  Conversions: 
Sec.  23 

Rent        supplement/rap 
Subtotal 

5,000 
172, 300 
177, 300  . 

2,511 
2,511 

12, 555, 000 
432,645,300 
445,200.300  . 

IS 
15 

188,325,000 
6.489,679,500 
6,678,004,500 

BUDGET  APPEALS— HOUSING:  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  LEVELS 
FOR  1983-HOUSING  VOUCHERS 


HUD 
request 

OMB 
marl( 

Real 

Impact 

of  OMB 

mark 

Public  housing    

-{42, 000 

Sec.  8: 

New/sub  rehab      ..     . 

{10,000 
107,000 
25,000 

-62,000 

E»istin;/mod  rehab 

Conversions  .    .. 

{214. 936 

—20, 750 

Subtotal 

Total 

142,000 
142,000 

214.936 
214.936 

-82,  750 
—124,  750 

Proposed  funding: 

Sec.  8  and  public  hous- 
ing ..  

7,627 
—1,385 

-11,116 

—11. 116 

Rent  supplement 

6,242 

—11,116 

—11,116 

HttD    BEQT7EST 

The  HUD  submission  proposed  the  modi- 
fication of  the  Section  8  existing  housing 
program  In  1983  to  make  it  more  In  line 
with  the  findings  of  the  Experimental  Hous- 
ing Allowance  Program  (EHAP).  A  total  of 
88,000  additional  units  were  proposed  for 
1983  under  various  forms  of  the  voucher  pro- 
posal. In  addition,  HUD  proposed  a  reduced 
level  of  funding  for  the  politically  popular 
Section  202  program,  and  44,000  units  of 
elxstlng  housing  subsidies  to  maintain  the 
current  subsidized  housing  stock. 

OMB    MAUE 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  Voucher  pro- 
gram would  be  Introduced  under  the  Mark, 
but  under  a  very  different  funding  level  and 
program  direction: 

The  basic  feature  of  vouchers — the  pay- 
ment standard — would  be  retained,  and  the 


standard  would  be  based  on  a  rent  at  the 
40th  percentile  of  the  market,  as  HUD  had 
proposed,  but: 

Food  stamps  will  count  as  Income  and  the 
tenant  payment  will  be  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  gross  Income  without  any  allow- 
ances and  counting  both  cash  and  non-cash 
Income.  Current  legislation  llmitiiig  the  rise 
in  an  tenant's  rent  to  10  percent  per  year 
would  be  eliminated  under  the  Mark,  and 
the  rise  in  rent  burden  to  30  percent  will  be 
accelerated  to  occur  by  1981 — rather  than  by 
1986  as  originally  approved  by  Congress. 

Two  chanpes  are  prooosed  to  the  way  in 
which  the  40th  percentile  rent  U  deter- 
mined: At  present,  only  the  rents  paid  by 
recent  movers  Is  counted,  while  OMB  would 
count  all  renters;  and  at  present,  the  rents 
of  all  rental  units  are  counted,  while  the 
OMB  would  exclude  the  rent  of  newly  con- 
structed projects. 
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VniU  enactment  of  legislation  to  speed  up  rent        The  $1,800  estimate  la  probably  too  low  a 
vundlns  Is  oroDOsed  as:  increases  and  the  achievement  of  higher  de-  figure  for  1983— It  Is  clearly  too  low  for  1987. 
1^  tinints  S  nTw  or  sub  rehab  obligations  under  Section  8.  By  refusing  to  allow  for  any  Increase  In  the 
Por  tenants  o'J°^^*  " j""  "   _,  ^                          ,„„.^  subsidy,  the  OMB  Is  assuring  that  tenants 
projects  where  the  owner  drops  impact  wlU  b/ar  a  significant  hardshlj^-and  by  do- 
out  of  the  P'o^^P.-—^ ---,---     ''"'"'"  Last  year,   the   Department   was  able  to  ,         ^  ^  ,08,ng  sight  of  our  mutual  goal. 
For    tenants    of    PH"'<;,,^°i^'°|  achieve  passage  of  higher  tenant  rents  only  ^  proposed  the  shift  to  vouchers  and  the 
^^^^^JtfZ^T^^Aix^-  "y  promising  to  carefully  limit  the  adverse  ^oU-back  In  PMRs  In  part  as  a  way  to  save 
vouchers  for  each  4  units  ellml  ^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^j  tenants.  The  OMB  Mark  ^          ^^  thereby  help  more  famUles.  By 
nated)   ----------;--"------;-     "'•  would  require  us  to  violate  every  agreement  ^  j      ^      niggardly,  the  OMB  has  made  the 

^'n;«"Lii^n^nhLe^ut  Si  I  made  as  part  of  last  year-s  package.  Not  only  °*„/^„    prll^m"^  unacceptable    to    those 

certificates  (fuU  phase-out  In  4  ^,j  ^^^^  proposal  not  pass  the  Congress.  It                   whose  support  we  will  need  If  we  are 

y»»)    —  i»i,   °»  ^m  totally  d-stroy  any  remaining  semblance  ^  convince  the  Hill  to  enact  vouchers  In 

5,4  B38  °'  credibility  the  Administration  has  with  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  current  existing  housing  program. 

70b&l  —•—  —  »  —  »  —  »•■»»—  —  —  ""•"     m±^t  W***  tV|A  Hill                                                                                                                                                                          _^ 

of  the  Section  8  program  will  be  rescinded,  tenants  rents  now  .bf'/^  P-^X^wL^'  that  both  HUD  and  OMB  hive  agreed  that 

Recaptures  from  new  construction  projects  The  reasons  for  rejection,  which  were  dls-  ^^^„^  ^  better    less  exoenslve  and 

wUl  1^  used  to  fund  the  23,750  ■'incremental"  cussed  in  detail  in  the  Secretary's  November  '""J"'"  ^  *   ^^^J'  def^nllble    pro«^ 

ZtTapproved  for  1983.  Because  of  a  higher  6th  letter,  included  politica    impracUcallty.  ^^^°^^^'^^^°'i^^t^^''Tmech°S. 

level   of   existing   housing   cancellations   In  the  danger  of  higher  vacancies  rent  strikes  ^ch  Is  why^nTO  proposed  It  and  why  the 

1983.  however,  the  OMB  projects  a  net  de-  massive  evictions.   P^J^^^f^^^^^^^^t  ^^.^^^^  SshouTdenloSe^oS^hers  without /eser- 

cllne  in  existing/voucher  units  under  pay-  outlays     political    and    social    unrest,    and                      ^^                                    ^^     ^^^ 

ment  of  20.750  units  in  1983.  Ukoly  litigation.  themselves 

PHAs  will  continue  to  make  payments  di-  The  estimate  of  20,000  new/rehab  units  memseives.                        .  ,  „  ^  ^  .   .*.  .. 

rectlv  toTandlords  dropping  out  of  the  Section  8  program  is  too          The  denial  of  the  Rental  Rehab  initiative 

^e  Housing  Bounty  demonstration  and  high  and  cannot  be  supported  under  any  and    the    Housing    Bounty    demonstration 

thri^ntel  Rehab  initiative  were  rejected.  basis.  merely  prove  that  the  technicians  at  OMB 

HTO's  outlay  savings  proposals  on  rolling  The  estimated  turnover  of  the  entire  Sec-  would  rather  criticize  old  programs  than  ex- 
back  the  existing  FJUls  obreducing  PHA  tlon  8  existing  Inventory  In  4  years  is  simply  amine  new  Ideas.  Their  argument  that  a 
T^s^d  on  revSng^Annual  Adjustment  unreallstlc-moreover.  it  Ignores  the  fact  "tight  budget  year"  Is  the  wrong  time  for 
li^tor  were  accent^  that   HUD   has   valid   contracts   with   local  Innovative  ideas  shows  a  good  deal  about  the 

The  OMB  conditions  Its  support  for  a  re-  housing  agencies  to  administer  the  current  OMB  mentality  and  the  InteUectual  level  of 

vised  Section   8  existing   program  on  the  program  for  the  next  5  years.  their  analysis. 
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Units 


Cost 


Contract 
autAority      Term 


Budiet 
authority 


Authority  available: 

Recaptures 

Permanent  authority. 
New  authority 


NA  NA      1,115,000,000  NA      15,918.621.000 

NA  NA  24,800,000  NA  24,800.000 

NA  NA  0  NA  0 


Total  available. 


NA 


NA      1,139.800.000  NA      15,943.421.000 


Use  of  authority: 
Public  housing: 

New 

Rehab 

Amendments 

Lease  adjustments. 
Modernization 


0 

0 

NA 

NA 

NA 


4,100 

4.100 

NA 

NA 

NA 


0 

0 

8,000,000 

23.  EOO,  000 

79, 282, 500 


30 
30 
NA 
1 
20 


0 

0 

250. 000. 000 

23,  COO,  000 

1. 585, 650, 000 


Subtotal 

Section  8: 
New  construction:    sub- 
total  

Sub  rehab:  subtotal..... 


Existing: 
Regular 196.399        1.800 


Subtotal 196,399 


111,082,500 1,859,450,000 

0 0 

0 0 

353, 517. 400     5    1, 767, 587, 000 
353,517,400 1,767,587,000 


Units 


Cost 


Contract 
authority      Term 


Budget 
authority 


Amendments: 

New/rehab 

Existing 

Loan  management.. 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


45,650,000 

0 

15. 0000, 000 


23 
9 
10 


1, 050, 000, 000 

0 

150,000,000 


Subtotal NA             NA           60,650,000 1.200.000,000 

Total,  sec  8 ,.    196,399 414,167,400 2,967,587,000 

Total,  all  programs.. -.~i96.399 525.249.900 4,827,037,000 

FFB  Transfer 1,400,000,000 

Re«:S?^:::::::::::::::::::::: 614.550.100 9.716.384.000 

Total  new 0 -— 

Total  rehab 0 - 

Total  exist 196,399 


Total. all  units 196.399 

Option  2:  Preset  CA  limit 
Friday  Nov.  27.  1981,  20: 
02:52:30,  Mar.  3.  _ 


525,249,900 


Bttocet  Appeals 

Topic: 

Federal  Housing  Administration. 

HUD  Request : 

Consistent  with  the  HUD-OMB  agreement 
last  year,  the  Department  proposed  main- 
taining FHA  Insurance  activity  at  the  $35 
billion  level  for  FY  1983.  Within  the  agreed 
upon  limit,  HUD  proposed  a  number  of  Inno- 
vations aimed  at  improving  the  opportuni- 
ties of  first  time  homebuyers  and  at  en- 
couraging the  construction  of  badly  needed 
unsubsidized  rental  housing  throughout  the 
country. 

OMB  Mark: 

All  proposed  innovations  were  denied.  In 
addition,  the  level  of  FHA  commitments 
would  be  reduced  to  $24  billion  in  1983  and 
$20  billion  in  subsequent  years.  Insurance 
activity  would  be  targeted  only  to  those 
buyers  not  served  by  the  private  Insurance 
Industry. 

The  HUD  proposal  to  collect  the  discounted 
insurance  premium  at  time  of  mortgage  in- 
surance was  approved — to  begin  in  FY  1982. 
Under  the  OMB  Mark,  the  discount  is  to 
cover  the  full  mortgage  term,  and  no  Increase 
In  current  mortgage  limits  was  allowed. 
These  two  provisions  will  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  HUD  proposal  unworkable. 


The  OMB  also  proposed  higher  premiums 
as  well  as  the  end  to  insurance  mutuality 
imder  the  MMI  Fund. 

Legislation  would  te  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate FHA  Interest  ceilings  and  the  limitation 
on  points  paid  by  buyers. 

The  Mark  also  directs  repeal  of  Section 
518.  which  provides  remedies  for  purchasers 
of  FHA  insured  homes  with  major  structural 
defects  that  should  have  been  noticed  under 
normal  inspections. 

Repeal  of  Section  203  of  the  HCD  Act  of 
1978  (covering  the  sale  of  formerly  subsidised 
HUD  properties)  is  also  mandated,  and  the 
estimate  of  HUD  sales  receipts  in  1983  is  in- 
creased by  C37  million. 

The  use  of  purchase  money  mortgages  Is 
decreased  to  7.000  units  in  1982  and  2.500 
units  in  1983.  The  estimated  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  assets  (Including  PMMs)  was  also 
increased  by  $50  million  each  year. 

Impact : 

The  proposed  decrease  in  FHA  Insurance 
activity  will  give  a  clear  signal  that  this  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  abandon  the  housing 
industry  and  Ignore  the  plight  of  young  home 
buyers. 

Last  year  the  OMB  failed  In  Its  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  FHA  directly,  so  this  year  it 
has  altered  its  approach  slightly.  Instead  of 


taking  the  issue  on  directly.  It  has  chosen  to 
propose  changes  to  the  fee  structure,  the 
mortgage  limits,  the  mutuality  provisions, 
and  the  provisions  which  protect  home  buy- 
ers. The  net  effect  of  all  these  changes  would 
be  to  make  FHA  Insurance  no  longer  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  traditionally  rely  on  our 
programs.  The  refusal  to  approve  the  various 
innovations  proposed  as  part  of  this  year's 
legislative  package  is  also  an  inalcatlon  of 
OMB's  desire  to  achieve  Indirectly  the  aboU- 
tion  of  FHA— despite  repeated  support  with- 
in the  Administration  for  the  goals  of  the 
FHA  programs. 

Since  legislation  will  be  required  before  the 
advance  collection  of  FHA  premiums  can  be 
Implemented,  there  is  no  way  that  the  OMB 
proposal  can  be  effective  in  1932. 

The  Department  considered  proposing  the 
elimination  of  Section  203  and  rejected  the 
idea  as  politically  Infeasible.  We  have  instead 
proposed  a  more  moderate  revision  to  the  ba- 
sic provisions.  The  OMB  seems  to  prefer  a 
more  extreme  stand  even  If  it  is  never  en- 
acted to  the  HUD  proposal  which  has  a 
chance  of  passage. 

The  OMB  proposal  to  eliminate  mutuality 
can  only  be  applied  prospectively— and  will 
therefore  have  little  If  any  effect  on  outlays 
in  the  foreseeable  future— except  perhaps  to 


make  FHA  less  attrccUve  thereby  reducing 
premium  Income. 

The  OMB  Mark  Is  Inconsistent  since  It 
eliminates  the  use  of  Section  8  assistance  In 
property  sales  and  severely  limits  the  use  of 
PMMs — and  at  the  same  time  Increases  the 
projected  sales  receipts.  Its  projections  of 
higher  property  and  mortgage  sales  are 
merely  arbitrary  (and  phony)  devices  to 
make  the  Budget  look  better  than  it  reaUy  Is. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  these  additional  pro- 
ceeds and  the  proposed  limits  imposed  by 
OMB  win  make  even  the  earlier  sales  goals 
proposed  by  HUD  unattainable. 

BuDcrr  Appeals 

BOUSUfO 

Topic: 

Rent  Supplement  recM>t'"*«- 

HUD  Request: 

The  HU!D  submission  assumed  an  orderly 
program  lor  conversion  of  Rent  Supplement 
and  RAP  units  to  Section  8  over  a  7-9  year 
period.  Authority  recaptured  from  the  con- 
version process  would  be  used  to  amend  the 
remaining  units  that  needed  rent  increases 
pending  conversion  to  Section  8. 

OMB  Mark: 

Convert  172.300  units  to  Section  8  In  FY 
1982  and  rescind  $9.5  billion. 

In  addition: 

Cancel  commitments  where  the  subsidy  Is 
not  actually  being  paid  out  at  present  (e.g.. 
vacant  tmlt  or  a  tenant  not  eligible) . 

Convert  only  those  units  Insured  by  FHA 
or  held  by  the  Secretary — do  not  fund  any  in- 
creases for  State-agency  units.  Propose  leg- 
islation which  retroactively  eliminates  any 
obligation  to  amend  State-aided  projects  and 
which  also  authorizes  the  recapture  and  re- 
scission of  subsidies  to  these  projects  ten- 
ant turnover. 

Impact: 

The  proposal  is  not  feasible  at  the  level  of 
conversions  proposed  by  the  OMB.  There  is 
no  way  that  HUD  can  force  owners  to  convert 
that  quickly  even  If  we  were  able  to  process 
the  documentation — which  we  are  not. 

There  Is  no  legal  basis  for  canceling  sub- 
sidles  not  actually  being  paid— this  violates 
existing  contracts. 

The  excliislon  of  State-agency  projects  Is 
unfair  and  Is  guaranteed  to  antagonize  Con- 
gressional supporters. 

The  proposal  to  recapture  subsidies  to 
State-aided  projecu  upon  tenant  turnover 
Is  both  politically  Infeasible  and  legally  in- 
defensible. The  subsidy  contract  is  with  the 
project  owner,  not  the  tenant,  and  cannot 
be  abrogated  imllaterally. 

Budget  Appeals 

HOUSING 

Topics: 

Tax-exempt  Financing  for  Multlfamlly 
Housing. 

HUD  Request: 

In  a  major  departure  from  Its  previous 
position,  HUD  advocated  the  complete  ter- 
mination of  all  deep  subsidies  to  new  con- 
struction of  rental  housing  for  low-income 
families.  However,  in  order  to  meet  the  need 
for  rental  housing  construction  where  it 
existed — and  to  counter  the  arguments  of 
those  on  the  Hill  who  would  oppose  the 
Administration's  position — we  proposed  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  financing  for  rental  hous- 
ing: a  relatively  Inexpensive  and  adminis- 
tratively simple  mechanism  which  places 
maximum  reliance  on  the  private  market 
and  t^e  private  entrepreneur. 

OMB  Mark: 

The  OMB  completely  denied  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  financing  without  reason  or  ex- 
planation. 

Impact: 

The  OMB's  position  might  make  some 
sense  if  It  were  made  in  a  vacuum,  fn  re.illty. 
the  choice  Is  between  the  very  expensive  pro- 
grams we  now  have  .-ind  the  relatively  in- 
expensive use  of  tax-exempt  financing.  "There 


Is  simply  no  way  we  can  sell  the  Hill  on  elim- 
inating the  current  prodjctlon  programs 
unless  we  can  offer  a  feasible  alternative. 
The  use  of  tax-exempt  financing  otters  pre- 
cisely such  an  alternative:  and  one  which 
we  can  support  from  both  a  philosophical  as 
well  as  budgetary  perspective. 

Even  with  the  use  of  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing as  alternative,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
the  Department  will  be  able  to  assure  the 
elimination  of  set-asides  for  new  construc- 
tion under  the  current  programs — but  with- 
out It  we  can  guarantee  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  Section  8  and  inibllc  Hotislng 
despite  the  very  high  costs  of  these  programs. 

BxTocsr  Appeals 

HOUSIMO 

Topic: 

Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies. 
(Dollars  In  Millions) 

FY  1982    FY  1983 

Latest    estimate    of    need 

based    on    PFS   formula 

update- $1,407        $1,583 

Proposed    funding    under 

the  OMB  Mark 1,060  402 

OMB  Mark: 

There  are  only  two  major  sources  of  oper- 
ating funds  for  Public  Housing  agencies: 
Federal  operating  subsidy  payments  and  ten- 
ant rents.  The  OMB  is  proposing  to  decrease 
the  Federal  payments  to  75  percent  of  need 
in  1982  and  25  percent  of  need  in  1983.  To 
compensate,  the  OMB  has  directed  a  number 
of  changes  which  would  permit  higher  tenant 
rent  payments: 

Accelerating  the  rise  In  rent  burden  to  30 
percent  of  income  by  1984 — rather  than  1986 
as  approved  by  Congress  (+1  percent  In  1982. 
+2  percent  In  1983  and  +2  percent  In  1984). 

Including  the  cash  value  of  food  stamps  as 
Income  in  calculating  rents  (1983). 

Ignoring  any  deductions  of  adjustments  in 
calculating  rents — using  gross  Income — effec- 
tive Immediately  In  1982. 

Repealing  the  10  percent  limit  on  rent  In- 
creases per  year  for  poor  families. 

Decreasing  tenant  energy  allowances  and 
revising  tenant  lease  and  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  formula  payments 
by  the  amount  desired,  the  OMB  would 
propose: 

A  one-time  reduction  In  the  energy  con- 
sumption baee  for  1983  by  20  percent. 

Excluding  vacant  or  "deprogrammed"  units 
from  being  counted  in  computing  PFC  sub- 
sidles. 

Reducing  subsidies  on  the  basis  of  antici- 
pated deobllgatlons  or  elimination  of  expen- 
sive projects. 

BtTDCET  Appeals 
Bousnrc 

Impact: 

Preliminary  calculations  Indicate  that  ten- 
ants would  be  faced  with  rent  increases  of 
well  over  60%  In  order  to  meet  the  sbortfall 
In  Operating  Subsidies  In  1983.  Increases  of 
this  magnitude  are  politically  and  socially 
unarceptv-'ie. 

The  OMB  has  offered  no  constructive  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  Improve  management  or 
reduce  the  costs  of  operating  Public  Housing 
projects — aresis  where  the  Department  has 
been  making  considerable  progress.  Instead, 
the  only  solution  that  OMB  has  discovered  Is 
to  pass  the  costs  on  to  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  It.  There  Is  simply  no  way  to 
disguise  this  attempt  to  "balance  the  Budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor." 

The  OMB  has  grosslv  overestimated  the 
Impact  of  the  proposed  "savings"  by  l/rnorlng 
the  effect  that  these  rent  Increases  will  have 
on  tenant  movement.  With  rent  increases 
this  drastic,  many  low  Income  households 
will  choose,  or  be  forced,  to  move:  Often  to 


overcrowded  or  substandard  private  housing. 
A  more  realistic  estimate  would  indicate  In- 
creases In  rental  income  of  only  one-third 
that  assumed  by  the  OMB — In  other  words, 
even  with  these  drastic  changes  there  is  no 
way  that  Public  Housing  projects  could  be 
adequately  maintained  if  the  level  of  Oper- 
ating Subsidies  is  reduced  this  much. 

The  proposed  reduction  to  Operating  Sub- 
sidies will  mean: 

Critical  cash  flow  problems  for  many  PHAs 
leading  to  the  cutoff  of  utilities  and  other 
essential  services. 

Massive  layoffs  of  PHA  personnel,  strikes, 
and  the  inability  to  maintain  projects  in 
liveable  condition. 

Reduced  rent  rolls  because  units  cannot 
be  maintained  and  are  boarded-up  for  lack 
of  funds. 

Rent  strikes,  riots,  vandalism,  and  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  projects. 

Litigation,  bankruptcy  and  receivership  of 
several  major  PHAs. 

Major  political  disruptions  in  several  large 
cities,  IncreMed  Congressional  pressure  to 
increase  the  level  of  funding  for  Fiibllc  Hous- 
ing above  present  amounts. 

Budget  Appeals 

HOUSXNO 

Ttoplc: 

Troubled  Projects  Operating  Subsidy. 

HUD  Request : 

The  Department  proposed  a  total  program 
level  of  41.8  million  In  1983  to  be  funded  In 
part  from  appropriations  ($22.8  million)  and 
in  part  from  the  transfer  of  excess  balances 
from  the  Rental  Housing  Assistance  Fund 
($19  million). 

OMB  Mark: 

No  appropriation  In  1983.  Only  the  $19  mil- 
lion from  the  RHAP  will  be  available.  Pro- 
posed legislation  will  extend  the  authority  to 
transfer  excess  receipts  from  the  RHAF,  but 
no  additional  authority  for  appropriations 
will  be  requested. 

No  funding  of  any  kind  Is  proposed  for  this 
program  after  1983. 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  Troubled  Projects  funds  for  State- 
aided  projects. 

Impact : 

Troubled  Project  funds  are  used  to  pre- 
vent multlfamlly  project  assignments  and 
Insurance  claims.  Refusal  to  assure  adequate 
funding  for  this  program  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  the  Administration's  effort  at  holding 
down  Federal  outlays. 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  funding  for 
State-aided  pro'ects  is  counter  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  reliance  on  State  pro- 
grams and  bears  little  chance  of  success 
given  the  strong  support  that  State  Housing 
Finance  and  Development  Agencies  have  In 
Congress. 

BUOOCT  ApPBUiI 

Bomnro 
Topic: 

Section  202  and  Section  106  Loans 

HUD  Request: 

The  Department  proposed  to  reduce  the 
level  of  Section  202  loans  from  $830  million 
in  1982  (17.200  units)  to  $423  million  in  1983 
(only  10.000  units).  This  program  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  programs  in  Congress,  and 
is  the  only  new  construction  program  pro- 
posed for  funding  by  HUD  for  1983 — specifi- 
cally because  of  the  strong  support  on  the 
Hl'l  nnd  among  the  elderly  lobby. 

HUD  also  proposed  the  use  of  $1.8  million 
under  the  companion  program.  Section  106 
loans  for  nonprofit  sponsors.  This  program, 
which  requires  no  appropriation,  provides 
start-up  funds  for  minority  and  other  small. 
Inexperienced  sponsors  of  Section  202 
projects. 

OMB  Mark: 

Rescind  the  authority  provided  for  both 
Section  202  and  Section  IC }  and  terminate  - 
both  programs. 
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SeU  fcU  Section  202  loan*  In  the  HUD  port- 
folio with  coupon  rates  above  6  percent. 

Impact: 

The  political  fallout  of  xnaklng  this  pro- 
posal in  an  election  year  will  be  astronom- 
ical There  wlU  be  no  ouUay  savings  from 
killing  the  Section  202  program  until  i935  at 
the  earliest,  but  the  cost  of  even  making  this 
BUggestlon  wUl  be  felt— and  felt  strongly— 
In  November  of  1982.  ^^ 

Section  202  loans  are  not  Insured  by  Huu, 
and  there  Is  simply  no  way  of  predicting 
what  the  proceeds  of  the  propped  sale  may 
be  Ho  ever.  U  is  sane  to  assume  that  thesa 
loans  win  only  sell  at  a  substantial  discount 
and  loss  to  the  Treasury.  No  provision  has 
been  made  In  the  OMB  estimates  to  reflect 
the  Impact  on  HUD  outlays  of  the  cost  of 
ftnaaclng  this  loss  In  f  utiire  years. 

Budget  Appeals 

HOUSING 

Topic: 

Housing  Covmsellng  Assistance. 

HUD  Request: 

The  Department  proposed  a  program  level 
of  $5  million  for  1983  to  fund  cost-effective 
default  counseling. 

OMB  Mark: 

Terminate  the  program  after  1982  because 
of  budget  constraints  and  because  of  the 
avaUabUity  of  local  funding. 

Impact: 

This  program  has  been  repeatedly  proven 
to  be  cost-effective  In  preventing  FHA  in- 
surance claims.  Failure  to  fund  the  program 
will  mean  higher  outlays. 

The  argument  that  localities  will  pick  up 
the  shortfall  in  Federal  funding  ignores  the 
fact  that  they  already  provide  considerable 
support  for  counseling  programs — and  that 
the  greatest  interest  In  preventing  defaults 
and  PHA  Insiirance  claims  lies  not  with  local 
governments  but  with  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  program  is  politically  very  popular 
with  Congress  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  proposed  cut  will  be  enacted. 

Budget  Appeals 

HOUSING 

Topic : 

Section  202  and  Section  106  Loans. 

HUD  Request: 

The  Department  proposed  to  reduce  the 
level  of  Section  202  loans  from  $830  million 
In  1982  (17,200  units)  to  $423  million  in 
1983  (only  10,000  units) .  This  program  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  programs  in  Congress, 
and  Is  the  only  new  construction  program 
proposed  for  funding  by  HUD  for  1983 — 
specifically  because  of  the  strong  support  on 
the  Hill  and  among  the  elderly  lobby. 

HUD  also  proposed  the  use  of  $1.8  million 
under  the  companion  program.  Section  106 
loans  for  nonprofit  sponsors.  This  program, 
which  requires  no  appropriation,  provides 
start-up  funds  for  minority  and  other  small, 
inexperienced  sponsors  of  Section  202 
projects. 

OMB  Mark: 

Rescind  the  authority  provided  for  both 
Section  202  and  Section  106  and  terminate 
both  programs. 

Sell  all  Section  202  loans  in  the  HUD  port- 
folio with  coupon  rates  above  6  percent. 

Impact: 

The  political  fallout  of  making  this  pro- 
posal In  an  election  year  will  be  astronom- 
ical. There  will  be  no  outlay  savings  from 
killing  the  Section  202  program  unt:i  1985 
at  the  earliest,  but  the  cost  of  even  making 
this  suggestion  will  be  felt — and  felt 
strongly — in  November  of  1982. 

Section  202  loans  are  not  Insured  by  HUD, 
and  there  Is  simply  no  way  of  predicting 
what  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  sale  may 
be.  However.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  these 
loans  will  only  sell  at  a  substantial  dlscoimt 
and  loss  to  the  Treasury.  No  provision  has 
been  made  In  the  OMB  estimates  to  reflect 


the  Impact  on  HUD  outlays  of  the  cost  of 
financing  this  loss  In  future  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  item 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
can  be  transacted,  I  believe,  this  eve- 
ning. Our  executive  calendar  shows  that 
the  nomination  of  Charles  Timothy 
Hagel,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  cleared.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  that  is  cleared  on  his 
side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  item  on  the  executive  calendar  has 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  at  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  that  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  Timothy  Hagel,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 


40  YEARS    AND  COUNTING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  today  is  the  40th  armiversary 
of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  This  his- 
toric and  tragic  event  is  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  today's  issue  of  the  Christian 


Science  Monitor,  an  editorial  entitled  "40 
Years  and  Counting."  The  editors  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  comment  that 
if  the  people  devote  themselves  as  singie- 
mindedly  to  winning  the  peace  as  they 
did  40  years  ago  to  winning  the  war,  then 
the  great-great-grandchildren  of  World 
War  II  veterans  will  read  in  their  history 
books  that  it  really  was  the  last  one. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  our  generation. 
It  is  a  challenge  that  I  hope  we  will  ac- 
cept and  that  we  will  succeed  in  meeting. 

This  editorial  is  so  thoughtful  and  so 
challenging  that  I  believe  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  wish  to  read  >♦.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  prin.«d  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

40  Years  and  Countinc 

It  is  an  opportune  moment  for  Americans 
to  pause  and  take  stock.  Millions  of  the  new 
generation  will  not  remember  that  dark 
event  40  years  ago  today  when  the  Japanese 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  plunged  the 
United  States  Into  a  war  In  Asia  and  Eiirope. 
But  no  one  can  be  unmindful  of  the  awe- 
some military  power  unleashed  in  World  War 
II  and  the  challenge  which  the  growth  of 
that  power  poses  for  humanity. 

There  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  In  this 
intervening  period.  By  the  reckoning  of  his- 
tory, forty  years  Is  a  long  time  for  global 
peace.  In  that  period  the  national  wounds  of 
war  have  been  healed.  Japan — democratic 
and  prosperous — has  become  a  constructive 
partner  of  the  West.  The  Influence  and  honor 
It  failed  to  win  by  military  means.  It  has  won 
through  technological  prowess  and  economic 
dynamism.  Here,  surely.  Is  a  pointed  example 
for  all. 

Pearl  Harbor  drove  home  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  The  geopolitical  sit- 
uation that  evolved  after  World  War  n — with 
the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  empire  and  a 
communist  Ideology  hostile  to  the  West — 
only  confirmed  the  truism  that  the  price  of 
freedom  Is  unceasing  vigilance.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  willingly  accepted  that  price. 
Yet  in  1981  they  cannot  but  flinch  as  they 
read  that  their  Congress  has  approved  the 
largest  peacetime  military  budget  In  his- 
tory— $207  billion — and  at  a  time  when  so 
much  else  needs  doing. 

Indeed  the  overkill  of  weaponry  worldwide 
is  staggering  The  global  arms  budget  of  all 
countries  now  exceeds  $500  billion  a  year, 
including  about  $100  billion  for  nuclear 
weapons,  according  to  Ruth  Leger  Slvard's 
"World  Military  and  Social  Expenditures." 
This  is  estimated  to  equal  the  entire  annual 
income  of  the  poorest  half  of  the  world's 
population.  The  nuclear  buildup  almost  de- 
fies comprehension.  Today  the  U.S.  has  some 
10,000  atomic  warheads  and  the  Soviet 
Union  8,000 — each  of  which  has  three  times 
the  explosive  power  of  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  Would  a  visitor  from 
outer  space  think  the  planet  Earth  had  gone 
berserk? 

Ironically,  this  Insane  pUe-up  of  weaponry 
comes  at  a  time  when  military  power  seems 
less  and  less  capable  of  achieving  desired 
ends.  It  could  not  win  a  war  in  Vietnam  in 
the  face  of  determined  nationalism.  It  could 
not  prevent  a  sweeping  religious  revolution 
in  Iran  or  be  used  to  rescue  American  host- 
ages. Nor  has  it  proved  an  unmitigated  boon 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Is  unable  to  con- 
quer the  people  of  Afghanistan  or  to  put 
down  the  popular  movement  for  democracy 
in  Poland.  The  fact  Is,  It  Is  not  arms  but 
political  and  economic  strength  and  above 
all  moral  and  spiritual  vision  which  provide 
true  security.  Without  these,  weapons  In  the 
end  will  prove  of  no  value. 
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Pour  decades  after  Pearl  Harbor  there  are 
signs  that  mankind  Is  waking  up  to  the  dan- 
gers. Some  countries,  to  be  sure,  are  striving 
to  get  the  bomb.  But  an  aroused  public  con- 
science, as  evidenced  in  the  marches  for 
peace,  and  especially  the  resumption  of 
superpower  negotiations  to  tamp  down  the 
arms  race  give  hope  that  the  world  will  draw 
back  from  nuclear  holocaust  and  seek  peace- 
ful solutions  to  its  problems. 

In  some  Washington  quarters  It  Is  fashion- 
able to  speak  of  our  times  as  no  longer  a 
"postwar"  but  of  a  "prewar"  period.  We  are 
aghast  at  the  thought.  It  will  remain  only  an 
Idle  hypothesis,  however.  If  the  American 
people  devote  themselves  as  slngle-mlndedly 
to  winning  the  peace  as  they  did — 40  years 
ago — to  winning  the  war.  Then  the  great- 
great-grandchildren  of  World  War  II  will 
read  In  their  history  books  that  It  really  was 
the  last  one. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW, 
DECEMBER  8,  1981,  AT  10  AM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  re- 
new the  observation  I  had  begun  earlier. 
I  know  of  no  other  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  If  no  Senator  now  seeks 
recognition,  and  I  see  none,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til the  hour  of  10  am.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5:33 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
December  8,  1981,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nmnlnations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  7,  1981: 
The  Judiciakt 

Robert  H.  Bork,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  vice  Carl  E.  McOowan, 
retired. 

Harold  L.  Ryan,  of  Idaho,  to  be  n.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Idaho  vice  Ray  Mc- 
Nichols,  retired. 

INTHZ  AKKT 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Norman  O.  Delbrldge,  Jr.,  383- 
24-5493.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Frederic  J.  Brown,  m,  22(V-38- 
57785,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Stephen  E.  Nichols,  03a-16-8574, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Francis  J.  Toner.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  James  B.  Hensllck,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Leo  A.  Brooks,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Richard  A.  Scholtes,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  144- 
26-7632,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Joyce.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 


Brig.  Oen.  Johnny  J.  Johnston,  458-34- 
3051,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Joe  S.  Owens,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  V& 
Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Claude  M.  KlckUghter.  255-46- 
4806,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  P.  Wall,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Victor  J.  Hugo.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army.  - 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  MltcheU.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Jerry  M.  Bimyard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
US.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Crosble  E.  Saint.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
US.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  G.  O'Leksy,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  J.  Plynn,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  W.  Rlscassl.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  William  E.  Odom.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Henry  J.  Schumacher,  557-43- 
7514.  VS.  Army. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  December  7,  1981: 

VETEBANS'    ADMIWIS  I'EATIOIT 

Charles  Timothy  Hagel,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


December  7,  1981 


PERCY  L.  GREAVES.  JR.,  ON  THE 
DAY  OP  INPAMY-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  40  years  ago  today  that  Japan  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor.  On  December  13, 
1966,  Percy  Greaves  had  sm  article  on 
this  subject  published  in  National 
Review.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  interested  historians  I 
submit  today,  part  I  of  the  original 
manuscript.  Mr.  Greaves'  statement 
on  those  who  will  not  give  us  the  truth 
of  Pearl  Harbor  that  he  made  in  that 
article  of  1966  is  still  germane  today: 

There  is  now  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
land.  Big  Brother  in  Washington  knows 
best.  He  prints  the  money  and  calls  the 
tune.  He  underwrites  the  history  books  and 
hides  the  facts  he  does  not  want  us  to  know. 

As  chief  of  the  minority  staff  in  the 
joint  congressional  investigation  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  Percy  Greaves  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  let  the  American  people  know 
who  really  was  to  blame  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  Part  I  follows: 

Day  of  Infamy 
(By  Percy  L.  Greaves.  Jr.) 

As  Pearl  Harbor  Day— December  7,  1941— 
fades  a  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  para- 
graphs of  history,  only  a  small  part  of  our 
present  population  can  recall  how  our  coun- 
try was  led,  step  by  step,  into  World  War  II. 
Still  fewer  can  remember,  as  adults,  the  pre- 
New  Deal  America  in  which  government  was 
largely  limited  to  the  protection  of  individ- 
uals in  their  right  to  enjoy  the  savings  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor. 

There  is  now  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
land.  Big  Brother  in  Washington  knows 
best.  He  prints  the  money  and  calls  the 
tune.  He  underwrites  the  history  books  and 
hides  the  facts  he  does  not  want  us  to  know. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Deal,  as  the  new 
order  was  once  known,  was  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  our  only  four- term  President 
(1933-1945).  In  his  own  words,  he  "built  up 
new  instruments  of  public  power."  However, 
in  one  of  his  first  fireside  chats  to  the 
nation.  May  7,  1933,  he  did  assure  us  he  was 
"going  to  be  honest  at  all  times  with  the 
people  of  the  country." 

Later  that  year,  P.D.R.  informed  us  that 
American  foreign  policy  was  "from  now 
on  •  *  •  opposed  to  armed  intervention." 
On  his  signing  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  August 
31,  1935,  we  heard,  "It  Is  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars 
between  other  Nations." 

When  running  for  a  second  term,  he  pon- 
tificated, "I  speak  from  a  long  experience- 
the  effective  maintenance  of  American  neu- 
trality depends  today,  as  in  the  past,  on  the 
wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at 
the  moment  occupy  the  offices  of  President 
and  Secretary  of  State." 

The  outbreak  of  a  European  War  in  1939 
witnessed  no  change  in  his  public  state- 


ments of  official  neutrality.  On  January  3, 
1940,  George  Washington's  wisdom  was  re- 
called with:  "The  first  President  of  the 
United  States  warned  us  against  entangling 
foreign  alliances.  The  present  President  of 
the  United  States  subscribes  to  and  follows 
that  precept." 

During  the  unprecedented  third  term 
campaign,  we  heard  on  October  23,  1940, 
"The  worst  bombshell  of  fear  •  •  •  let  loose 
on  this  people  is  the  accusation  that  this 
Government  of  ours  •  •  •  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Congress  or  of  the  people,  has 
secretly  entered  into  agreements  with  for- 
eign nations  •  •  •  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand 
on  the  Platform  of  our  Party:  'We  will  not 
participate  in  foreign  wars  and  we  will  not 
send  our  army,  naval  or  air  forces  to  fight  in 
foreign  lands  outside  of  the  Americas  except 
in  case  of  attack.' " 

A  week  later  it  took  the  form,  "And  while 
I  am  talking  to  you  mothers  and  fathers,  I 
give  you  one  more  assurance,  I  have  said 
this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again,  and 
again,  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not  going  to 
be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars." 

Even  after  the  election,  peace  still  had  a 
popular  appeal.  During  a  post-Christmas 
1940  fireside  chat  we  heard,  "There  is  no 
demand  for  sending  an  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  outside  our  own  borders. 
There  is  no  intention  by  any  member  of 
your  Government  to  send  such  a  force.  You 
can  therefore,  nail  any  talk  about  sending 
armies  to  Europe  as  deliberate  untruth." 

Note  just  a  few  of  the  undeniable  facts. 

August  15,  1940,  American  representatives 
started  secret  war  plan  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  a  foreign  government  at 
war. 

March  27,  1941,  American  representatives 
signed  a  secret  agreement  that  interwove 
our  basic  strategic  war  plans  with  those  of 
another  nation  already  at  war. 

April  10,  1941,  an  American  destroyer 
dropped  depth  charges  on  a  foreign  subma- 
rine much  nearer  its  home  base  than  was 
the  dcstrover 

May  26,  1941,  the  United  States  Navy  se- 
cretly promulgated  to  the  top  Navy  Com- 
mand a  Basic  War  Plan  (WPL-46)  based  on 
secret  agreements  previously  made  with  for- 
eign powers,  referred  to  therein  as  "Associ- 
ated Powers." 

July  7,  1941,  American  armed  forces, 
which  were  not  to  be  sent  "outside  our  own 
borders",  landed  in  Iceland.  This  was  a 
quick  shift  from  preparations  to  land  on  the 
Azores.  The  U.S.  Navy  was  soon  escorting 
foreign  ships  carrying  war  material  across 
the  Atlantic. 

August  10,  1941.  Britain's  Prime  Minister. 
Winston  Churchill,  at  the  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence off  Argentia.  Newfoundland,  secretly 
asked  the  President  to  send  an  ultimatum  to 
Japan. 

August  17.  1941,  the  President  cooperated 
by  presenting  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
with  a  somewhat  weaker  version,  cabling 
Churchill  the  next  day:  "The  statement  I 
made  to  him  was  no  less  vigorous  than  and 
was  substantially  similar  to  the  statement 
we  had  discussed." 

September  11,  1941,  the  President  an- 
nounced orders  to  the  Navy  to  shoot  at  war- 
ships of  nations  without  possessions  in  the 
Americas. 

November  10.  1941,  the  U.S.  Navy  started 
convoying  foreign  troops  on  American  ships. 


November  26,  1941,  the  Japanese,  forced 
by  unfriendly  American  actions  into  an  im- 
possible economic  situation,  were  handed  a 
note  making  further  negotiations  impossi- 
ble. Our  reading  of  Japanese  codes  had  in- 
formed our  officials  that  it  meant  "things 
are  automatically  going  to  happen,"  or  as 
our  Secretary  of  State  told  our  Secretary  of 
War:  "It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  you  and 
(Secretary  of  the  Navy)  Knox— the  Army 
and  the  Navy." 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  Americans 
were  told  that  it  had  come  without  any 
warning.  The  official  story  has  been  that  it 
was  a  surprise  attack  that  forced  us  into  war 
against  our  wishes. 

For  years  the  charges  that  Roosevelt  lied 
us  into  war  were  vehemently  denied.  In 
1948,  the  great  historian,  Charles  A.  Beard, 
presented  a  preliminary  case  for  the  truth 
in  "President  Roosevelt  and  the  Coming  of 
the  War,  1941— A  Study  of  Appearances  and 
Realities."  He  was  immediately  reviled. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of  the  At- 
lantic, he  was  accused  of  being  "the  darling 
of  the  McCormick-Patterson  axis  •  •  •  the 
most  indecent  of  Beard's  numerous  innuen- 
does in  his  book  are  those  respecting  the 
Roberts  Commission.  Mr.  Stimson  suggested 
Justice  Roberts  to  head  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Conunission  •  •  *  Beard  insinuates  that  Jus- 
tice Roberts'  appointment  was  part  of  a 
triple  play  to  put  Klmmel  and  Short  'out' 
and  conceal  the  iniquities  of  F.D.R.  and 
Stimson  in  a  cloud  of  dust." 

These  were  the  words  of  the  court  histori- 
an, Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  In  1942,  Professor 
Morison  was  drafted  from  Harvard  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  placed  on  the  public 
payroll  as  a  Navy  officer  to  write  the  official 
"History  of  United  States  Naval  Operations 
in  World  War  II"  (15  vols.). 

Whereas  Beard,  searching  for  the  truth, 
was  not  permitted  to  see  the  papers  he  con- 
sidered pertinent,  Morison,  writing  the  offi- 
cial line,  had  no  such  problem.  In  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "All  naval  ac- 
tivities, afloat  and  ashore,  were  directed  to 
make  available  to  Captain  Morison  such 
records  as  he  might  desire  to  consult." 

Actually,  the  facts  conform  Beard's  innu- 
endo. Mr.  Stimson  bears  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility not  only  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster, 
but  also  for  the  Roberts  Report  which  tried 
to  make  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General 
Short  the  scapegoats  for  responsibilities 
that  rightly  rested  on  those  in  Washington, 
including  Mr.  Stimson  himself. 

Mr.  Stimson  not  only  suggested  Justice 
Roberts,  a  pre-Pearl  Harbor  advocate  of 
"Aiding  the  Allies,"  as  top  investigator,  but 
he  also  suggested  the  two  Army  members. 
This  gave  him  a  majority  of  the  five-man 
Presidential  Commission.  In  writing  his  sug- 
gestions to  P.D.R.,  he  added:  "Marshall  and 
I  united  on  all  the  foregoing  suggestions 
after  very  careful  consideration  by  each  of 
us." 

One  of  Mr.  Stimson's  nominees  was 
Joseph  T.  McNamey,  a  recently  promoted 
Brigadier  General  and  right  hand  of  Chief 
of  Staff  George  C.  Marshall.  Officially,  the 
appointment  was  suggested  to  give  the  Com- 
mission an  air  expert.  It  was  also  hinted 
that  the  General  was  not  personally  suspect 
as  he  was  out  of  Washington  at  the  time  of 
the  attack. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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In  fact.  General  McNamey.  as  a  Colonel, 
had  acted  as  General  Marshall's  junior  rep- 
resentative when  signing  the  March  27, 
1941.  secret  military  agreements  with  the 
British.  Two  of  his  superiors,  the  Chiefs  of 
War  Plans  and  Military  Intelligence,  as 
aides  of  Marshall,  were  heavily  involved 
with  Pearl  Harbor  responsibilities.  At  the 
time  of  the  attack.  General  McNamey  was 
actually  in  London  participating  in  further 
secret  negotiations. 

The  other  Stimson  nominee  was  Major 
General  Prank  R.  McCoy,  an  aide,  friend 
and  coconspirator  of  Mr.  Stimson's  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Back  in  1911-1912.  Mr. 
Stimson.  as  President  Taffs  Secretary  of 
War,  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Congressional  leaders.  Major  McCoy,  then 
his  aide,  helped  him  draft  a  Presidential 
veto  which  divided  his  Party  but  helped  Mr. 
Stimson  defeat  the  Congressional  leaders. 

In  1931-1932.  Mr.  Stimson.  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  unable  to  sell  his  anti-Japanese 
ideas  to  President  Hoover.  He  then  turned 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  we  were 
not  a  member.  He  persuaded  the  League  to 
investigate  Japan's  actions  in  Manchuria 
and  to  appoint  General  McCoy  on  the  inves- 
tigating committee.  General  McCoy  sold 
Mr.  Stimson's  ideas  to  the  conunittee  and 
the  League  with  the  result  that  Japan  with- 
drew from  the  League. 

Before  the  Roberts  Commission  left  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Stimson  invited  General 
McCoy  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  home. 
The  invitation  was  repeated  upon  the  Com- 
mission's return.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  another  protege  of  Mr.  Stimson's.  Felix 
Frankfurter,  his  1906  assistant,  invited  both 
Justice  Roberts  and  Secretary  Stimson  to 
his  home  for  a  private  dinner  and  quiet 
evening  during  the  period  the  Roberts 
Report  was  being  drafted.  So  perhaps  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mr.  Stimson  later  wrote  in 
his  dairy  that  he  had  informed  Marshall 
that  he  thought  the  Roberts  Report  took 
both  of  them  off  the  hook. 

A  well  "well  done"  for  Messrs.  Roberts. 
McNarney  and  McCoy. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  Conunission's 
Navy  members.  Admiral  Standley,  later  pub- 
licly rebukea  Justice  Roberts  and  the  War 
Department.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote: 
"I  knew  from  first-hand  experience  the 
shortcomings  of  our  base  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
for  which  Short  and  Kimmel  were  in  no  way 
responsible.  From  the  begiruiing  of  our  in- 
vestigation. I  held  a  firm  belief  that  the  real 
responsibility  *  *  *  was  lodged  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii." 

Court  historian  Morison  has  long  believed 
that  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  "saved  the  capi- 
talist system  in  the  United  States  and  dem- 
ocratic government  as  well."  In  his  latest 
paean  to  his  patron.  "The  Two-Ocean  War." 
the  now  retired  Rear  Admiral  praises 
F.D.R. 's  foresight  in  leading  this  country 
into  World  War  II  by  secret  steps  taken 
ahead  of  the  public  opinion  he  later  led  so 
skillfully  to  the  goal  he  publicly  denied— 
War. 

Morison  presents  the  events  preceding 
Pearl  Harbor  in  an  abbreviated  and  slanted 
version,  now  the  official  one:  that  Japan  in- 
vaded Manchuria  and  China  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  a  duty  to  prevent  any  Nip- 
ponese expansion  in  Asia,  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not.  His  chapter.  "Disaster  at 
Pearl  Harbor"  presents  one-sided  sections 
on  the  "Last  Days  of  'Peace'  in  the  Pacific" 
and  "The  Unsuspecting  Victim."  The  fourth 
and  final  section.  "Who  Was  Responsible?" 
gives  a  grotesque  glimmering  of  the  facts 
that  were  available  to  the  court  historian. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Not  satisfied  with  his  own  travesties  on 
total  truth,  the  retired  Admiral  tells  us: 
"The  best  book  by  far  on  the  question  of 
why  we  were  surprised  at  Pearl  Harbor  is 
Roberta  Wohlstetter's  'Pearl  Harbor:  Warn- 
ing and  Decision.'"  A  first  reading  of  this 
book  revealed  more  than  100  factual  errors. 
It  raised  other  questions  which,  if  properly 
researched,  would  undoubtedly  unearth  still 
more  errors,  not  to  mention  the  acceptance 
of  sentiments  more  in  keeping  with  Admin- 
istration releases  than  the  obscured  reali- 
ties. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Wohlstetter's  errors  are  triv- 
ial, such  as  footnotes  that  do  not  check. 
Others  are  ridiculous,  such  as  her  "Note  on 
Rank."  She  wrongly  accuses  the  Navy  of 
having  a  monopoly  on  the  double  standard 
of  "tempKjrary"  and  "permanent"  ranks. 
She  evidently  did  not  know  that  both  Gen- 
eral Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel.  had  higher 
"temporary"  ranks  on  December  7.  1941. 
than  the  "permanent"  two-star  ones  on 
which  their  later  retirement  pay  was  based. 

As  the  person  probably  more  familiar  with 
the  Pearl  Harbor  record  than  any  other 
living  person,  the  writer  appreciates  the  tre- 
mendous task  that  Mrs.  Wohlstetter  faced. 
The  record  is  voluminous.  The  printed 
works  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
ran  to  44  volumes.  Like  many  others,  she 
overlooks  four  volumes— three  State  De- 
partment tomes  and  Ambassador  Grew's 
"Ten  Years  in  Japan,"  which  were  part  of 
the  Committee's  official  record.  In  addition, 
there  are  also  the  Departmental  documents 
and  histories,  the  official  papers  of  other 
countries,  including  those  of  the  defeated 
nations,  the  books  written  by  participants 
and  other  authors,  and  the  myriads  of  mag- 
azine articles,  newspaper  stories  and  person- 
al interviews  which  have  added  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  fodder  to  the  silo  of  avail- 
able information  about  Pearl  Harbor.  There 
is  still  much  more  that  is  being  suppressed 
for  political  reasons. 

Mrs.  Wohlstetter  completely  ignores  "revi- 
sionists," those  historians  seeking  to  reveal 
truths  the  political  powers  prefer  to  keep 
hidden.  Nevertheless,  her  well-subsidized 
volume  won  rave  reviews  across  the  nation 
and  in  the  American  Historical  Review.  Co- 
lumbia University  awarded  her  the  $4,000 
Bancroft  prize,  apparently  accepting  Admi- 
ral Morison's  accolade  that,  "she  is  cogni- 
zant of  all  the  intricate  details  of  the  codes, 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  all  extant 
sources,  and  uses  them  with  the  perception 
of  a  well-trained  mind.  Her  book  ought  fi- 
nally to  dispose  of  some  of  the  nonsense 
about  Pearl  Harbor  that  has  been  written." 

Unfortimately,  the  book  probably  con- 
tains as  much  nonsense  about  Pearl  Harbor 
as  any  that  has  ever  been  written. 

Mrs.  Wohlstetter  concentrated  on  the  In- 
telligence phase  of  the  episode.  She  thus  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  message 
of  the  two  services  and  the  information 
Washington  gained  from  reading  Japanese 
codes.  These  messages  played  a  major  role 
in  the  last  months,  days,  hours  and  minutes 
preceding  the  disaster.  If  she  had  done  a 
thorough  and  objective  job  her  book  would 
have  been  a  very  valuable  contribution.  Un- 
fortunately, she  misfired  and  joined  the 
union  of  "court  historians." 

In  a  volume  dealing  with  communications, 
particularly  Naval  communications,  you 
would  expect  accuracy  in  reporting  the 
filing  time  mentioned  in  each  such  message. 
This  is  particularly  so  since  the  top  official 
Naval  historian  gave  the  book  such  a  boost. 
Unfortunately,  she  never  learned  th«.-NSvy's 
time  system. 
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Every  Navy  message  states  its  date  and 
time  In  six  digits— the  first  two  represent 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  second  two  the 
hour  of  the  day.  and  the  last  two  the  min- 
utes of  the  hour.  For  example,  one  of  the 
key  messages  was  number  242005.  Mrs. 
Wohlstetter  writes.  "The  digits  242005  mean 
November  24.  20:05,  which  Is  8:05  p.m. 
Washington  time." 

If  she  had  read  the  Congressional  Hear- 
ings through  Volume  33  to  page  1150,  she 
would  have  noted,  "For  communication 
within  the  Navy,  Greenwich  civil  time 
(GCT)  is  used  in  headings  of  messages."  If 
she  had  read  the  Hearings  at  all  thoroughly 
she  would  have  learned  that  Washington's 
time  Is  Plus  5,  I.e.  five  hours  earlier  than 
Greenwich  Time.  So  this  message  was  actu- 
ally sent  at  3:05  in  the  afternoon,  Washing- 
ton time. 

How  valuable  is  a  book  on  pre-attack  intel- 
ligence that  is  five  hours  off  in  the  timing 
of  all  Naval  communications?  How  authori- 
tative is  a  Naval  historian  who  thinks  such  a 
book  the  best  on  the  subject? 

Another  serious  error  is  Mrs.  Wohlstet- 
ter's statement,  "No  one  knew  who  pos- 
sessed the  final  command  responsibility  for 
defense  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  the  event 
of  an  enemy  attack."  It  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  concerned  at  the  time,  and  in 
all  the  Investigations,  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Army  in  general 
and  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General  George 
C.  Marshall,  In  particular.  His  agent  on  the 
scene  was  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short.  General 
Short  took  orders  from  and  reported  to  no 
one  else  but  George  C.  Marshall.  What  he 
lacked  in  materiel,  orders,  intelligence  (in- 
formation) and  proper  alert  status  was  the 
responsibility  of  none  other  than  General 
George  C.  Marshall.  This  will  be  discussed 
later. 

Mrs.  Wohlstetter  also  states,  "The  [Japa- 
nese] Pearl  Harbor  task  force  was  luider 
orders  to  return  up  to  24  hours  before  D- 
Day  If  anything  favorable  developed  in  the 
UJS.-Japanese  negotiations."  Actually,  while 
this  Task  Force  had  orders  to  return  to 
Japan  If  detected  by  any  foreign  forces  up 
to  24  hours  before  D-Day,  it  could  have 
been  recalled  up  to  the  time  the  planes  left 
the  decks.  If  anything  favorable  had  devel- 
OF>ed  In  the  United  States-Japanese  negotia- 
tions. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  for  a  hundred 
more  blunders.  The  facts  were  just  too 
much  for  Mrs.  Wohlstetter.  Someday,  some- 
one, or  some  foundation  should  underwrite 
an  objective  study  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
aster. Until  that  day  comes.  Americans  who 
want  to  know  the  truth  must  rely  on  the 
writings  of  impecunious  "revisionists"  hack- 
ing away  at  the  well-financed  writings  of 
the  "court  historians"  and  official  publica- 
tions. 

In  his  own  book.  Admiral  Morison  ignores 
the  contributions  of  "revisionists"  while 
finding  the  writings  of  the  Administration's 
apologists  "especially  valuable."  He  does, 
however,  mention  "The  Great  Sea  War,"  by 
the  late  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  and  E. 
B.  Potter  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  staff. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  notice  that  this  semi-of- 
ficial volume  states: 

By  December  6  It  was  known  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  Japanese  were  sendiiig  to  their 
Washington  embassy  a  message  for  the  U.S. 
State  Department  breaking  off  diplomatic 
relations,  the  sort  of  message  that  in  times 
past  had  been  followed  up  with  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  opposing  fleet.  It  was  known 
too  that  Japanese  diplomats  In  London. 
Hong   Kong,    Singapore.   Batavla.    Manila. 
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and  Washington  were  burning  their  secret 
documents  and  codes— usually  done  only 
when  war  is  imminent. 

Thus  by  Saturday  afternoon  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  war  with  Japan 
was  only  hours  away.  Then  between  0400 
and  0600  on  Sunday.  December  7,  the  U.S. 
Navy  Department  deciphered  Instructions 
to  the  Japanese  ambassadors  to  deliver 
their  message  at  1  p.m.  One  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  Washington  would  be  7:30  a.m. 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

However.  Admiral  Morison  does  admit 
that  the  •short  of  war'  was  not  so  very 
short  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  •  •  •.  Thesf.  of- 
ficers and  men  were  enduring  all  the  dtmger 
and  hardships  of  war;  yet  it  was  not  called 
war.  They  were  forbidden  to  talk  of  their 
experiences  ashore,  or  even  to  tell  where 
they  had  been  or  what  they  were  doing."  He 
also  admits  that  our  economic  measures 
against  Japan  were  taken  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  and  that 
"The  fundamental  reason  for  America's 
going  to  war  with  Japan  was  our  Insistence 
on  the  integrity  of  China."* 
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LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE 
POSTING  OF  AUTO  CRASH 
TEST  RESULTS 


OUTRAGEOUS  SOVIET  HARASS- 
MENT AND  THREATS  AGAINST 
ANDREI  SAKHAROV  CONTINUE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrei 
Sakharov.  the  noted  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
winner  and  Soviet  dissident,  and  his 
wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  are  staging  a 
hunger  strike  to  persuade  authorities 
to  let  their  daughter-in-law  emigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

Sakharov  was  exiled  from  his  home 
in  Moscow  22  months  ago  to  the  indus- 
trial city  of  Gorky,  which  is  closed  to 
foreigners.  He  and  his  wife  now  live 
under  24-hour  guard. 

Sakharov's  stepson,  Aleksei  Se- 
myonov,  Bonner's  son  by  an  earlier 
marriage,  emigrated  4  years  ago  and  is 
currently  a  graduate  student  in  math- 
ematics at  Brandeis  University.  He 
married  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva  last 
summer  in  a  proxy  ceremony  in  Mon- 
tana that  the  Soviets  do  not  recognize. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  said  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  preventing  his  daughter-in-law 
from  leaving  as  a  form  of  revenge  and 
pressure  to  curb  his  public  activities. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Sakharov's  origi- 
nal open  letter  to  scientists  in  the 
West  describing  plans  for  the  hunger 
strike,  he  has  since  charged  that  the 
KGB  has  threatened  to  kill  him  and 
use  the  fast  as  a  cover. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  violation  of  human 
rights  is  another  Soviet  outrage.  We 
must  continue  to  speak  out  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  blatant  disregard  for 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.* 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  provide  automobile  crash  safety 
information  to  consumers  shopping 
for  new  cars.  My  bill  would  require 
auto  manufacturers  to  post  crash  test 
results  on  a  window  sticker  on  each 
new  car.  Consumers  would  then  have 
information  about  crashworthlness,  in 
addition  to  fuel  economy  and  list 
price,  as  they  examine  new  car  models 
in  their  dealers'  showrooms.  I  think 
this  will  encourage  auto  manufactur- 
ers to  compete  for  safer  designs  while 
continuing  to  achieve  improvements  in 
fuel  economy. 

Consumer  surveys  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  have  shown  that, 
although  there  is  a  strong  trend 
toward  smaller,  lighter  cars  because  of 
their  better  fuel  economy,  consumers 
are  aware  of  the  greater  risk  of  severe 
injury  or  death  that  small-car  riders 
may  suffer  in  an  accident.  The  survey 
results  show  that  car  purchasers  want 
data  on  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
various  car  models,  and  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  higher  purchase  price  for 
a  safer  car.  The  widespread  attention 
paid  by  the  media  to  the  Govern- 
ment's crash  test  results,  and  the  very 
strong  consiuner  demand  for  NHTSA's 
"Car  Book"  which  contains  compara- 
tive listing  of  the  test  results,  are  evi- 
dence that  consumers  want  and  need 
this  information. 

However,  currently  many  prospec- 
tive purchasers  do  not  have  compara- 
tive crashworthlness  data  available  to 
them  at  the  time  they  are  deciding 
which  car  to  buy.  Clearly  the  best  way 
to  call  attention  to  the  test  results 
would  be  to  post  the  information  on  a 
sticker  on  each  new  car  window,  in  the 
same  way  fuel  economy  and  list  price 
information  is  now  posted.  The  stick- 
ers would  mention  that  booklets  are 
available  from  each  new  car  dealer 
listing  the  ratings  for  all  new  cars  in  a 
comparative  format. 

Under  this  bill,  each  new  car  manu- 
facturer would  test  its  own  cars,  under 
criteria  established  by  NHTSA.  and 
certify  the  result  to  NHTSA.  Manufac- 
turers would  be  free  to  test  their  cars 
at  speeds  greater  than  the  30-mile-per- 
hour  standard— already  established 
under  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standard  No.  208— and  post  the  high- 
est speed  at  which  the  car  passed  the 
test  criteria.  Thus,  consumers  would 
have  the  information  needed  to  choose 
a  car  which  provided  an  extra  margin 
of  safety— and  manufacturers  would 
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have  the  incentive  to  compete  for  sales 
to  safety-conscious  purchasers. 

There  is  evidence  that,  when  manu- 
facturers are  faced  with  a  poor  crash 
test  result,  they  can  sometime  make 
inexpensive  changes  resulting  in  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  their  results. 
For  example  the  Honda  Civic,  which 
failed  the  1980  test,  easily  passed  in 
1981  after  several  relatively  simple 
changes  were  made. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will 
help  the  operation  of  the  competitive 
free  market.  Consumers  need  informa- 
tion to  make  informed  choices,  and 
the  automakers  need  the  incentive  to 
produce  safer  cars.  I  suspect  that 
when  the  automakers  begin  to  com- 
pete for  safer  designs,  we  will  see  far 
more  progress  than  Government  regu- 
lations could  ever  produce.* 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY  JAMES 
WATT— PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  part  of  Lee  Edwards'  article  on 
Secretary  James  Watt,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  1981  issue  of 
Conservative  Digest,  discusses  what 
the  Secretary  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  actually  doing  compared  to 
what  they  are  reported  to  be  doing.  I 
commend  this  second  of  two  parts  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Secretary  Watt— Part  II 

The  rhetoric  usually  gets  hot  and  heavy 
when  you  start  talking  about  Jim  Watt,  but 
here  is  one  writer's  attempt  to  take  a  calm 
look  at  the  charges  made  against  Watt  and 
then  at  what  he  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  actually  doing. 

Environmentalists  and  others  claim  that 
Watt  plans  to  overturn  laws  that  protect 
the  environment. 

In  fact.  Interior  is  carrying  out  environ- 
mental laws,  including  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  of  1977.  which  will  Improve  state  efforts 
to  meet  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards. Purthermore,  Watt  has  said  that  it  is 
industry's  responsibility  not  only  to  observe 
the  rules  but  to  search  for  new  and  better 
ways  to  "protect  the  environment." 

The  Secretary  describes  himself  as  a  "con- 
servative," and  as  a  conservative,  he  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  "conservation"  of  America's 
natural  beauty  and  resources. 

Gov,  Jerry  Brown  of  California  and  others 
charge  that  Watt  has  ordered  the  lease  of 
land  off  the  coast  of  northern  California  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration  despite  the  state's 
opposition. 

First,  Watt  has  not  'ordered"  anything. 
He  has  requested  that  such  a  leasing  action 
be  considered,  with  a  final  decision  to  be 
made  only  after  full  and  fair  examination. 

Second,  Governor  Brown  himself,  within 
the  last  90  days,  has  approved  oil  and  gas 
applications  to  drill  off  the  coast  of  north- 
em  California,  near  Santa  Barbara.  And  the 
California  State  Senate  overwhelmingly  re- 
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jected  a  motion  to  prohibit  the  offshore 
leasing  of  northern  California  tracts. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Watt  will  allow 
oil  and  gas  drilling  and  logging  in  national 
parks,  wilderness  areas  and  wildlife  refuges. 

In  May.  Watt  told  a  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee that  the  Department  "has  never 
intended  to  change,  nor  will  It  ask  Congress 
to  change,  the  law  in  order  to  allow  drilling 
for  oU  or  gas.  hardrock  mining  or  logging  in 
the  national  parks."  Only  hunting  and  fish- 
ing are  permitted  within  the  specific  areas 
outlined  by  Congress  in  national  parlu. 

The  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  is 
closed  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  exploration 
except  where  it  can  l>e  shown  that  the 
refuge  lands  are  subject  to  drainage  by  op- 
erations on  nearby  lands.  The  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  is  closed  to  oil  and 
gas  activity  pending  authorization  by  Con- 
gress. 

Purthermore,  the  policy  of  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  not  to  lease  for  minerals 
such  as  coal,  potassium  and  sodium  In 
refuge  areas.  All  refuges  are  now  closed  to 
mining  of  hardrock  minerals. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Watt  has  com- 
piled a  "hit  list"  of  national  parks  and  ref- 
uges. 

The  Secretary  is  not  interested  in  getting 
rid  of  national  parks  and  refuges  but  in 
managing  them  better  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  In  fact,  he  has  requested  a  225  per- 
cent Increase  In  park  funds  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  national  parklands. 

It  is  asserted  that  Watt  doesn't  like  the 
outdoors. 

This  charge  can  best  be  answered,  I  think, 
by  quoting  the  man  himself  In  a  recent 
speech: 

"With  my  family  or  with  friends.  I  have 
fished  the  creeks  and  streams  and  lakes  of 
Wyoming.  I  have  fished  for  bass  In  Louisi- 
ana, salmon  off  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  flounder  in  the  Chesapeake, 
marlln  In  the  seas  off  American  Samoa  and 
bottom  fish  In  the  Red  Sea.  .  .  . 

"My  son  and  I  lifted  our  canoe  onto  our 
old  station  wagon  on  many  weekends  so  we 
could  paddle  through  the  backwaters  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  waters  of  Colorado. .  .  . 
I  have  enjoyed  .  .  .  snorkeling  off  the  Flori- 
da Keys  and  water  skiing  and  sailing  on  the 
manmade  lakes  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 
floating  the  Snake  and  Platte  In  Wyoming, 
the  Colorado  In  Arizona  and  the  New  River 
In  West  Virginia. 

"My  son  and  I  went  trail  biking  near  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  .  .  .  After  our 
first  night  out  in  the  early  spring,  we  awak- 
ened to  find  12  inches  of  snow  covering  our 
tents  and  motor  bikes.  Getting  out  of  that 
area  reminded  me  of  our  snowmobile  trip  In 
the  Wind  River  mountains  along  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  In  Wyoming.  As  we  stood  on 
our  snowmobiles  atop  those  mighty  and  ma- 
jestic mountains,  we  could  see  how  those 
very  snow  packs  would  melt  and  flow  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Gulf  of  California.  The  beauty  of  God's  cre- 
ation Is  captivating." 

That  may  not  be  vintage  Thomas  Wolfe, 
but  It's  moving  prose  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Watt  has  or- 
dered Interior  to  design  its  policies  so  as  to 
help  the  U.S.  minerals  Industry. 

First  of  all.  that  is  iUegal.  If  true,  Jim 
Watt  and  anyone  else  cooperating  in  such  a 
policy  would  be  sent  to  jail. 

Second,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  min- 
erals and  materials  vital  to  the  nation's 
economy  and  security. 


For  example,  we  Import  100  percent  of  our 
mangainese  and  cobalt,  both  vital  to  the  pro- 
duction of  steel.  Interior  estimates  that  of 
the  62  basic  materials  stockpiled,  only  21 
meet  national  security  quantity  require- 
ments. And  of  these  21.  many  are  of  poor 
quality,  "making  them  unusable  in  the 
event  of  a  minerals  crisis." 

Consequently.  Watt  has  ordered  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  our  strategic  minerals 
stockpile.  He  is  following  not  just  his  own 
dictates  but  the  mandates  established  by 
Congress  in  1970  and  1980  to  "encourage" 
the  development  of  the  nation's  domestic 
minerals. 

It  Is  claimed  that  Watt  has  pushed  for 
budget  cuts  as  a  "back-door"  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  Endangered  Species  Program. 

Consistent  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  cuts,  the  Endangered  Sptecies 
Program  has  been  trimmed,  but  not  elimi- 
nated. Watt  has  ordered  his  department  to 
Implement  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  be- 
lieving that  preventing  the  extinction  of 
wildlife  and  plants  is  imE>ortant. 

How  conscientious  is  he?  Consider  for  ex- 
ample, kangaroos. 

In  1974.  eastern  gray,  western  gray  and 
red  kangaroos  were  listed  as  "threatened 
species."  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  placed  a  ban  on  the  import  of  kanga- 
roos and  their  parts  and  products  until  Aus- 
tralia demonstrated  "adequate  management 
plans"  for  kangaroos. 

In  1979.  Australian  states  submitted  plans 
for  the  three  kangaroos.  Interior  biologists 
were  not  satisfied.  In  March  1980.  the  Pish 
and  WUdlif  e  Service  sent  a  specialist  to  t>er- 
sonally  Investigate  the  various  Australllan 
kangaroo  management  plans. 

Dr.  David  R.  Anderson  found  that  the 
kangaroos  were  abundant  and  the  manage- 
ment plans  adequate.  In  June,  officials  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recommended 
removing  the  Import  ban.  Responding  to 
public  interest,  the  service  extended  the 
comment  period  to  October  1.  1980.  and 
held  a  public  hearing  in  Washington.  D.C. 

It  was  decided  that  the  data  received  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  change  In  the 
recommendation,  and  on  April  29.  1981.  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  published  a  final 
rule  permitting  the  Import  of  kanagaroos 
and  kangaroo  products.  The  final  rule 
became  effective  May  29.  1981.  nearly  6V4 
years  after  the  original  listing  and  five  full 
months  into  the  administration  of  Jim 
Watt,  who  allegedly  does  not  give  a  hoot 
about  animals,  four-legged  or  otherwise. 

It  is  asserted  that  Watt's  five-year  off- 
shore leasing  program  leases  too  much  off- 
shore area,  ignores  environmental  laws  and 
regulations  and  usurps  all  powers  of  the 
coastal  states. 

First  of  all.  we  are  not  talkJig  about  leas- 
ing 1  billion  acres  of  offshore  land  to  any 
"robber  barons"  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 
Industry  will  be  Interested  in  or  will  offer 
bids  for  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
875  million  acres  (not  1  billion)  included  In 
the  proposed  program.  In  the  past,  over  any 
one-year  period,  the  largest  area  for  which 
bids  were  made  was  1.7  million  acres. 

Second,  Watt  has  pledged  that  he  will 
continue  to  Implement  all  environmental 
laws  and  regulations  that  protect  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf.  He  has  said  that  he  does 
not  favor,  nor  does  he  plan  to  propose,  any 
major  amendments  to  existing  standards 
and  practices  for  managing  the  offshore  oU 
and  gas  program. 

Third.  Watt  has  promised  that  Interior 
will  continue  to  consult  with  the  states  and 
comply  with  all  state  advisory  requirements. 


There  is  no  plan  to  revise  Interior  policies 
calling  for  "extensive  state  input  concerning 
leasing  proposals."  And  besides  that,  all  of 
the  coastal  states.  Including  California, 
badly  need  the  added  tax  revenues  which 
would  flow  from  oil  and  gas  leases. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  review,  the 
charge  and  the  fear  that  Jim  Watt  is  going 
to  "rape  And  ruin"  America  the  Beautiful 
are  without  foundation.  Yes.  he  is  deter- 
mined to  make  policy  changes,  and  to  re- 
dress an  Imbalance  which  had  developed  In 
the  Interior  Department  over  some  20  years. 
As  he  told  Conservative  Digest,  environmen- 
talists win  no  longer  receive  the  preferential 
treatment  they  were  given  In  the  past. 

Watt  believes  that  the  land  belongs  to  all 
the  people,  not  just  the  special-interest 
groups  with  headquarters  in  Washington. 
D.C.  As  he  told  the  Outdoor  Writers  of 
America  earlier  this  year.  "Man  Is  a  key 
component  In  the  environmental  equation. 
Too  often  in  the  recent  past,  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  to  write  people  out  of  the 
equation.  This  administration  begins  with 
the  motion  that  ail  Americans  have  a  right 
to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  their  natural  her- 
itage." 

To  suggest  that  Jim  Watt  does  not  care 
about  the  land  is  to  misunderstand  the  man 
badly.  He  sees  his  role  as  that  of  a  good 
steward  who  has  a  solemn  responsibility  "to 
turn  over  the  lands  to  future  generations  in 
better  condition  than  when  I  found  them." 

His  roots  are  deep  In  the  soil  of  Wyoming, 
"windy  and  cold  in  the  winter,  hot  and  still 
in  the  summer."  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
put  it.  "You  are  closer  to  the  frontier  here 
than  many  people  realize."  a  rancher  told  a 
reporter. 

A  phrase  often  heard  in  the  state  is,  "Wy- 
oming Is  what  America  was."  Jim  Watt 
came  back  to  Washington  and  the  Interior 
Department  to  help  Ronald  Reagan  reinstill 
the  frontier  spirit  In  all  America.* 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV'S  HUNGER 
STRIKE 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  that  follows 
describes  the  awful  tragedy  of  a  man 
whose  country  has  betrayed  him.  A 
hunger  strike  is  always  a  striking  dem- 
onstration of  hiunan  will,  but  when 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  generation 
chooses  this  road  because  his  country 
leaves  no  other  avenues  open  to  him, 
his  actions  should  evoke  far  more  than 
just  our  passing  sympathy: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  1.  1981] 
Tragedy  in  the  Making 

Andrei  Sakharov  refuses  to  be  silenced. 
Despite  everything  the  Kremlin  has  done  to 
Isolate  him.  Intimidate  him  and  break  his 
spirit,  he  fights  back.  His  weapons— elo- 
quence, courage  and  a  worldwide  reputation 
as  a  champion  of  human  rights— are  proving 
difficult  for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  parry. 
But  this  unequal  struggle,  which  has  esca- 
lated steadily  since  Dr.  Sakharov  was  sent 
into  internal  exile  two  years  ago.  entered  a 
new  phase  last  week  that  could  quickly  end 
In  a  senseless  tragedy. 
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Dr.  Sakharov,  feeling  that  he  has  little 
else  left  to  lose,  embarked  on  a  hunger 
strike  nearly  two  weeks  ago.  He  is  protesting 
the  authorities'  refusal  to  allow  his  step- 
son's fiancee  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
join  the  man  she  married  last  year  by 
proxy.  Her  detention.  Dr.  Sakharov  feels,  is 
"undisguised  blackmail  against  me."  She  is, 
he  says,  "a  hostage  of  the  state."  detained 
so  that  his  hope  for  her  eventual  release 
will  keep  him  from  being  too  troublesome. 
He  is  probable  right.  But  he  is  also  an  aging 
man.  and  reportedly  not  in  good  health.  His 
fast  will  not  last  very  long. 

The  Kremlin's  decision  to  exile  Dr.  Sak- 
harov to  the  closed  city  of  Gorky,  only  250 
mUes  from  Moscow,  was  a  halfway  step  that 
never  promised  to  last  for  very  long.  Dr. 
Sakharov's  stature,  inside  and  outside  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  a  great  physicist.  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  and  intellectual  leader, 
as  well  as  the  country's  leading  dissident, 
apparently  protected  him  from  the  harsher 
fate— prison,  labor  camp,  incarceration  in  a 
mental  hospital— that  has  befallen  hun- 
dreds of  those  who  followed  his  lead. 

But  Dr.  Sakharov  has  refused  to  accept  a 
comfortable  silencing.  He  savagely  criticized 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  smuggles 
out  messages  that  are  heard  everywhere. 
Gradually  conditions  have  been  tightened 
so  that  now  his  apartment  is  guarded  con- 
stantly. Friends  and  family— excepting  his 
wife— may  not  visit.  He  has  been  beaten  by 
KGB  thugs  and  threatened  with  psychiatric 
commitment  or  sanctions  against  his  wife. 
He  may  not  use  a  telephone.  His  apartment 
is  regularly  searched  and  ransacked. 
Though  he  no  longer  works  on  classified 
matters  (his  security  clearance  was  lifted  in 
1968),  he  is  now  even  prevented  from  trying 
to  keep  up  with  physics.  Last  spring  a  smug- 
gled message  reported  that  the  KGB  had 
removed  his  scientific  notebooks  and  manu- 
scripts in  "a  new  attempt  to  deprive  me  of 
any  opportunity  for  intellectual  activity, 
even  in  my  solitude,  and  to  rob  me  of  my 
memory." 

Where  this  confrontation  will  end  no  one 
can  predict.  Perhaps  the  Kremlin  will  final- 
ly realize  that  internal  exile  has  only  ampli- 
fied Dr.  Sakharov's  voice  and  will  decide  at 
last  to  send  him  and  his  family  out  of  the 
country.  As  the  world  rightly  focuses  on  his 
gallant  struggle,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
point  out  that  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
in  Soviet  prisons,  without  the  protection  of 
a  famous  name  and  reputation,  whose 
crime,  like  his,  was  to  try  to  get  the  Soviet 
government  to  permit  its  citizens  a  measure 
of  intellectual  and  personal  freedom.* 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  BUILDUP 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  received  the  following  resolu- 
tion from  a  distinguished  group  of 
Oregon  churchmen,  the  Bishops  and 
Executives  Forum.  The  message  is 
clear:  Stop  the  insanity  of  nuclear 
arms  buildup,  here  and  abroad,  and 
divert  those  desperately  needed 
moneys  away  from  arms  and  toward 
real  human  needs.  The  text  and  names 
of  the  signers  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Statkment  of  Conckrii 

1.  We  believe  that  human  beings  are  cre- 
ated in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and 
derive  their  Inherent  dignity  and  worth 
from  that  relationship.  We  believe  that  the 
physical  universe  was  created  for  the  good 
of  all  human  beings  who  are  destined  to  live 
within  it. 

We  believe  that  individuals  and  nations 
have  responsibilities  to  and  for  each  other 
and  a  genuine  concern  for  the  world  in 
which  they  live. 

Among  these  are: 

a.  Respect  for  human  life; 

b.  Respect  for  human  relationships: 

c.  Respect  for  the  world  of  nature. 

2.  As  bishops  and  religious  executives— as 
persons  of  faith— who  have  been  entrusted 
with  pastoral  responsibilities  toward  consid- 
erable numbers  of  people,  and  who  are  ac- 
countable to  them,  we  cannot  remain  silent 
on  the  disturbing  and  distressing  question 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  which  is  becoming 
more  widespread  and  proliferating  wildly 
every  day.  Accordingly,  we  voice  these  very 
real  anxieties: 

a.  We  are  concerned  about  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  presently  existing  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

b.  We  are  concerned  about  the  growing 
opinion  in  our  nation  which  accepts  the  in- 
evitability of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
whether  in  limited,  tactical,  retaliatory,  or 
first  strike  situations. 

c.  We  are  concerned  that  the  present  arms 
race  involves  an  unending  search  for  new 
and  even  more  destructive  weapons,  inevita- 
bly blunting  our  sensitivity  to  the  value  of 
human  life  and  the  regard  we  should  have 
for  our  environment. 

d.  We  are  concerned  that  an  intensified 
arms  race  will  not  only  increase  the  number 
of  such  weapons,  but  weaken  the  resolve  of 
nations  to  seek  peace  through  avenues 
other  than  war. 

e.  We  are  full  of  shame  that  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  by  our 
nation  and  by  other  nations  to  build  up  our 
nuclear  arsenals,  when  that  money  is 
needed  by  the  poor  of  the  world. 

3.  Therefore: 

A.  We  urgently  reqijest  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  begin 
immediately  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
Russia  and  other  nations  leading  to: 

(1)  An  immediate  halt  to  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons: 

(2)  A  plan  whereby  a  phased  nuclear  dis- 
armament may  be  agreed  upon  by  all  na- 
tions, leading  to  the  total  removal  of  all 
such  weapons  by  the  year  2000. 

(3)  A  transfer  of  funds  from  development 
and  construction  of  weapons  of  total  de- 
struction to  research  and  development  of 
means  to  improve  the  human  conditions  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

B.  We  urge  the  congregations  and  institu- 
tions for  which  we  have  pastoral  care  and 
responsibility: 

(1)  Prayerfully  to  consider  these  concerns 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  Prince  of  Peace. 

(2)  To  designate  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent  as  Peace  Sunday. 

(3)  To  communicate  with  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
cerns we  all  have  with  regard  to  nuclear  war 
and  the  futility  of  surrounding  ourselves 
with  nuclear  weapons  to  preserve  us  from  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

(4)  To  share  the  vision  of  peace  with  all 
people,  everywhere. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Glenn  Camper,  Executive 
Minister,  American  Baptist  Churches,  0245 
SW  Bancroft,  Suite  G,  Portland,  OR  97201. 
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The  Rev.  Tom  Castlen,  Synod  Executive, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  0245  SW  Ban- 
croft, Suite  D,  Portland,  OR  97201. 

Bishop  Calvin  McConnell,  United  Method- 
ist Church,  1505  SW  18th  Ave..  Portland, 
OR  97201. 

The  Most  Rev.  Cornelius  M.  Power,  DD, 
JCD,  Archbishop,  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
2838  E.  Bumside  St..  Portland.  OR  97214. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  K.  Reid,  Regional  Min- 
ister, Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  0245  SW  Bancroft,  Suite  F,  Port- 
land, OR  97201. 

The  Rev.  Etonald  Sevetson,  Conference 
Minister.  United  Church  of  Christ,  0245  SW 
Bancroft,  Suite  E,  Portland,  OR  97201. 

The  Rev.  Uano  G.  Thelen,  Assistant  to 
the  Bishop,  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
P.O.  Box  248,  Portland,  OR  97201. 

The  Most  Rev.  Paul  Waldschmidt,  Auxil- 
iary Bishop,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  2838 
E.  Bumside  St.,  Portland,  OR  97214. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  Bigliardi,  Episcopal 
Bishop,  P.O.  Box  467,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 
97034. 

The  Rev.  Galen  Miller,  District  Executive, 
Oregon/Washington  District,  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  12  N.  Chelan,  Wenatchee,  WA 
98801. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Rusty  Kimsey,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Eastern  Oregon,  P.O.  Box  620. 
The  Dalles,  OR  97058. 

Elder  A.  Alex  Kahtava,  Metropole  Presi- 
dent, Portland  Metropole  Center,  4837  NE 
Couch  St.,  Portland  OR  97213.* 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ATTACK  ON  PEARL 
HARBOR 


HON.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Japa- 
nese surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
As  a  former  naval  aviator  and  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  I  will  never  forget 
that  morning  at  7:30  a.m.  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  which  President  Roosevelt 
referred  to  as  "a  day  that  will  live  in 
infamy." 

I  believe  that  this  day  should  be  a 
day  of  remembrance  for  the  2,400  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  were 
killed  in  action  on  that  fateful  morn- 
ing. This  was  an  attack  which  touched 
off  a  war  effort  in  the  Pacific  that  dra- 
matically changed  the  balance  of 
power  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  for 
decades  to  follow. 

I  believe  that  this  day  should  be  re- 
membered and  associated  with  a  sur- 
prise attack  which  destroyed  the  back- 
bone of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  an- 
chored at  Pearl  Harbor— it  took  44 
months  of  battles  at  sea,  in  the  air  and 
on  scores  of  Pacific  islands— at  a  cost 
of  over  97,000  American  lives  to  end 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  unpreparedness.  This 
must  be  a  lesson  to  all  of  America  that 
peace  goes  well  beyond  the  absence  of 
war— it  goes  straight  to  the  issue  of 
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eternal  vigilance  and  a  national  com- 
mitment to  peace  through  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Let  us  all  remember 
that  what  has  made  this  Nation  great 
is  the  moral  strength  and  character  of 
our  people  and  our  willingness  to  pull 
together  in  times  of  stress  and  pres- 
sure—to overcome  adversity  no  matter 
what  the  odds  are.  This  is  the  lesson 
which  makes  me  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. 

Thank  you.* 


FTC  RULE  ON  USED  CAR 
INSPECTION  BY  DEALERS 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1980,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  178  which  would 
disapprove  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  little  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  this  issue  outside  of  the  Congress, 
but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion by  various  segments  of  the 
media  regarding  past  campaign  sup- 
port by  the  Nation's  automobile  deal- 
ers to  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
voiced  support  for  my  resolution.  For 
this  reason  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  address  the  substance  of  this 
issue  in  more  detail  and  to  explain 
why  I  am  supporting  the  disapproval 
of  this  resolution  under  procedures  es- 
tablished by  law  in  1980. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce,  as  well  as  numer- 
6us  individual  Members  of  Congress, 
have  expressed  concern  over  several  of 
the  proposals  that  the  Commission 
had  planned  to  issue  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  basis  of  this  concern 
was  that  the  Commission  had  ignored 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  clear  con- 
gressional intent  in  this  matter.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Commission  was  de- 
termined to  issue  the  rule  that  it 
wanted  to  issue  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings from  Congress.  Finally,  in  the 
96th  Congress,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  forced  to  siddress  the 
matter  in  formal  legislation;  and  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1979,  emphatically 
told  the  Commission  that  existing  law 
prohibited  it  from  issuing  a  rule  which 
required  an  inspection  of  a  used  motor 
vehicle  prior  to  its  sale.  It  is  rare  that 
Congress  is  forced  to  repeat  its  warn- 
ings to  a  regulatory  Commission. 

On  August  14,  1981.  the  Commission 
issued  its  final  rule  in  this  matter.  A 
failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  regulation  subjects  a 
small  business  dealer  to  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  violation.  The  rule  con- 
tains three  major  provisions: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  the  rule  prohibits  any  dealer 
from  affirmatively  misrepresenting 
the  mechanical  condition  of  a  used 
motor  vehicle;  that  is.  to  represent 
that  any  component  or  system  of  a 
used  car  is  in  good  order  when  the 
dealer  knows  that  it  is  not  in  good 
order; 

Second,  the  rule  requires  dealers  to 
make  available  to  the  consumer  clear 
and  concise  information  regarding  any 
warranty  on  the  vehicle  and  to  con- 
spicuously disclose  to  the  consumer 
that  the  car  is  being  sold  without  any 
warranty  coverage  when  such  is  the 
case;  and 

Third,  the  rule  requires  dealers  to 
inform  the  consumer  of  specific  de- 
fects in  the  car  if  he  has  reason  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  condition  in  the 
vehicle  which  could  be  caused  by  1  of 
52  listed  defects. 

The  first  two  provisions  of  this  rule 
are  not  objectionable  and  in  my  opin- 
ion should  be  included  in  any  used-car 
rule  issued  by  the  Commission.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  two  provisions 
would  resolve  the  two  major  problems 
in  the  used  car  area  which  have  been 
identified  by  the  Commission  through 
its  many  hearings  on  this  matter.  This 
was  confirmed  by  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner Patricia  Bailey  when  she 
testified  on  this  matter  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Tourism,  and  Transportation  on  De- 
cember 2,  1981.  In  that  hearing  she 
stated: 

The  record  shows  that  the  two  major 
problems  most  frequently  complained  about 
and  which  are  apparently  the  most  wide- 
spread in  the  industry  are  a  dealer's  oral 
misrepresentations  about  a  cars  mechanical 
condition  at  the  time  of  sale  and  lack  of  in- 
formation about  warranty  coverage  or  mis- 
representation about  the  dealer's  responsi- 
bility to  repair  a  car. 

The  first  two  provisions  in  the  regu- 
lation alluded  to  above  specifically  ad- 
dress these  problem  areas  and  would 
solve  the  "two  major  problems  most 
frequently  complained  about  and 
which  are  apparently  the  most  wide- 
spread In  the  industry." 

Despite  this,  the  Commission  includ- 
ed another  provision  in  their  regula- 
tion which  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  which  was  unnecessary  to 
resolve  the  "two  major  problems"  in 
the  used  car  area.  This  provision  is  the 
defect  notification  provision.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  provision  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  any  one  of  which  is  grounds 
for  a  congressional  disapproval. 

First,  the  defect  notification  provi- 
sions are  so  ambiguous  and  poorly 
drafted  that  experienced  attorneys 
cannot  agree  exactly  what  obligations 
the  dealer  is  required  to  comply  with. 
We  must  remember  that  the  regula- 
tion is  not  directed  at  large  multina- 
tional corporations  with  huge  legal 
staffs.  This  regulation  deals  with  the 
individual  small  business  automobile 
dealer  who  in  most  cases  has  no  legal 
education  or  experience  in  law. 
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Second,  consequently.  I  am  absolute- 
ly convinced  that  the  dealers  would  be 
forced  to  conduct  an  inspection  of 
their  used  cars  to  identify  specific  de- 
fects in  order  to  protect  themselves 
from  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per  ve- 
hicle. This  is  the  same  concern  ex- 
pressed by  dealers  at  both  the  House 
and  Seriate  hearings  on  this  matter. 
Congress  has  specifically  prohibited 
the  Commission  from  either  directly 
or  indirectly  requiring  inspections  of 
used  vehicles  prior  to  sale. 

Third,  there  were  estimates  given  by 
dealers  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  that  such  inspec- 
tions would  cost  approximately  $150 
per  vehicle,  thereby  increasing  the 
price  of  used  cars  for  both  consumers 
and  dealers  at  a  time  when  neither  can 
afford  such  increases. 

Fourth,  the  rule  regulates  only  one 
half  of  the  used  car  market  and  leaves 
the  other  one  half  of  the  market  total- 
ly unregulated.  The  regulation  applies 
only  to  dealers  and  they  account  for 
only  50  percent  of  the  used  cars  sold  in 
the  United  States  annually.  Therefore, 
in  reality,  the  Commission  has  created 
an  artificial  competitive  disadvantage 
to  the  dealer  at  the  worse  possible 
time  and  again  discriminated  against 
the  business  sector. 

As  everyone  is  fully  aware,  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  this  Nation  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  deep  and  severe  depression. 
Domestic  sales  for  1980  were  the 
lowest  since  1963,  while  domestic  pro- 
duction was  the  lowest  since  1961.  To 
date  in  1981,  sales  levels  are  equally  as 
low  and  there  are  some  indications 
that  they  may  slip  even  lower.  As  far 
as  the  small  business  dealer  is  con- 
cerned, the  attrition  rate  is  staggering. 
Over  2,600  franchised  new  car  dealers 
have  closed  their  doors  in  the  past  24 
months,  and  over  125,000  dealer  em- 
ployees have  lost  their  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
ness dealers  that  are.  in  effect,  hang- 
ing on  by  their  fingernails.  Many  of 
these  dealers  are  staying  in  business 
because  of  their  used  car  sales,  and 
would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors  if 
these  sales  started  to  falter.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Commission's  action 
in  this  matter  demonstrates  a  total  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  economy  in  today's 
real  world  and  to  the  plight  of  the 
retail  automobile  dealer  by  including  a 
provision  which  by  the  Commission's 
own  findings  is  not  even  necessary  to 
solve  "the  two  major  problems"  in  the 
used  car  industry. 

I  would  like  to  note  one  additional 
point  of  extreme  and  critical  impor- 
tance in  this  whole  matter.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
what  happens  to  the  Conmiission's  au- 
thority to  regulate  in  the  area  of  used 
car  sales  should  the  Congress  veto  this 
badly  drafted  and  poorly  conceived 
regulation.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Commission's  authority  is  to- 
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tally  unaffected.  Under  the  law  the 
Commission  could  issue  a  rule  the  very 
next  day  without  having  to  conduct 
any  further  proceedings.  I  would 
assume  that  the  Commission  is  not 
going  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  and  will  in  fact  very  soon  issue 
another  rule.  Should  this  rule  include 
only  the  prohibition  on  misstatement 
of  fact  by  dealers  regarding  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  vehicle  and  a 
full  warranty  disclosure  provision 
which  are  already  written  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  rule,  I  would 
give  it  my  full  support.  I  feel  certain 
that  my  many  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  have  joined  me  in  support  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  would  also 
lend  their  full  support. 

This,  of  course,  should  have  been 
the  Commission's  rule  in  the  first 
place.  If  it  had  been,  we  could  have 
avoided  all  of  the  unnecessary  time 
and  effort  spent  on  this  matter  by  the 
Congress.  A  rule  of  this  type  would 
solve  what  the  Commission  describes 
as  "the  two  major  problems  most  fre- 
quently complained  about  and  which 
are  apparently  the  most  widespread  in 
the  industry,"  while  avoiding  severe 
economic  burdens  to  the  individual 
small  business  dealer  who  is  today  lit- 
erally struggling  for  survival. 

It  is  time  the  FTC  and  other  Federal 
agencies  comply  with  legislative  intent 
and  policy.  To  do  otherwise  will  only 
insure  legislative  vetoes  from  the  peo- 
ples representations.* 


F.  D.  R.'s  WATERGATE:  PEARL 
HARBOR-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  else- 
where in  the  Record  on  this  date,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  placed  for  the  benefit 
chiefly  of  historians,  the  real  story  of 
Pearl  Harbor  by  Percy  L.  Greaves,  Jr. 
This  is  yet  another  exposure  of  the  ul- 
timate disaster  that  is  with  us  today  as 
a  result,  not  so  much  of  the  military 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but  as  a  result 
of  what  provoked  the  Japanese  into 
that  attack.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today,  Part  I  of  "FDR's  Wa- 
tergate": Pearl  Harbor— Part  I.  The 
article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reason,  February  1979] 
P.  D.  R.'s  Watergate:  Pearl  Harbor 
(By  Percy  L.  Greaves,  Jr.) 
Watergate  is  now  a  synonym  for  political 
pollution.  It  symbolizes  the  corruption  in- 
herent   In    all    distended    political    power. 
Nixon  and   his  henchmen   have  been  ex- 
posed.   History    will    record    their    Infamy. 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  his  New  Deal,  and 
his  war  cabal  escaped  such  exposure.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  still  folks  who  consider 
these  warmongering  corrupters  of  the  free 
society  to  be  heroes  who  rescued  us  from  a 
depression  as  well  as  from  Hitler's  national 
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socialism.  As  a  result,  we  are  still  treading 
further  down  the  national  socialist  path 
toward  the  complete  destruction  of  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  on  which  American  great- 
ness was  built. 

Political  intervention  and  corruption  cer- 
tainly predated  the  New  Deal.  It  was  the 
New  Dealers,  however,  who  rewrote  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  permit  Washington  to 
print  unlimited  quantities  of  paper  money 
and  issue  endless  regulations  of  our  daily 
lives.  P.D.R.  was  not  one  to  admit  failure. 
As  each  domestic  New  Deal  intervention 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  results,  he 
would  divert  public  attention  with  an  an- 
nouncement of  some  daring  new  interven- 
tion. With  as  many  unemployed  in  1939  as 
when  he  took  office,  he  tried  a  new  tack- 
intervention  in  international  affairs.  Like 
Hitler,  P.D.R.  decided  to  divert  attention 
from  his  domestic  failures  by  blaming  some 
"foreietn  devils." 

The  complicities,  duplicities  and  menda- 
cities that  took  us  into  World  War  II  are 
far  more  complex  than  those  of  Watergate. 
There  are  some  similarities,  however.  In 
both  cases  the  President  surrounded  him- 
self with  bright  young  men  who  became 
blind  followers  of  the  "great  man"  as  well  as 
some  who  were  infused  with  a  self-righteous 
lust  for  improving  the  world  by  imposing 
their  ideas  on  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
them.  In  their  view,  their  leader  had  all  the 
right  answers  and  the  opposition  had  to  be 
squelched  by  any  means  available. 

The  1945-46  Hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Attack,  with  all  its  exhibits,  ran  to 
45  volumes.  There  was  much  duplication 
and  irrelevant  pettifoggery,  while  official- 
dom was  successful  in  supressing  much  that 
was  highly  relevant.  Piles  could  not  be  re- 
leased. Key  witnesses  got  sick  and  others 
were  kept  from  appearing.  For  30  years  now. 
significant  tidbits  of  pertinent  data  have 
emerged  in  private  memoirs  and  foreign 
government  releases.  A  full  documented 
story  would  run  to  many  volumes.  Attempts 
to  suppress  the  full  truth  would  take  many 
more. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  war- 
time "coverup"  was  actually  legitimate.  The 
U.S.  government  could  not  let  the  Japanese 
know  it  was  reading  their  codes.  Actually, 
the  Pacific  war  was  largely  won  with  the 
help  of  the  decoded  Japanese  messages— 
their  top  admiral  was  thus  shot  down  and 
U.S.  attacks  were  concentrated  on  their  re- 
vealed stray  ships  and  weak  spots.  With  V-J 
Day,  all  ligitimate  need  for  any  further 
coverup  vanished.  Nevertheless,  the  admin- 
istration remained  adamant  in  its  coverup 
efforts.  With  the  majority  of  Congress  and 
the  press  on  its  side,  the  administration  was 
for  more  successful  than  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
loyal  cohorts.  There  was  then  no  TV  to 
expose  to  the  general  public  the  details  and 
evasions  that  became  evident  to  the  few 
spectators  able  to  jam  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room  each  day. 

A  short  article  cannot  tell  the  whole  story. 
It  can  only  present  a  brief  summary  of  what 
is  now  known.  That  should  be  sufficient  to 
revise  the  common  misconceptions  of  this 
calamity. 

RUSSIA  AGAINST  JAPAN 

Like  other  historical  events,  the  Pearl 
Harbor  story  proceeds  out  of  prior  events. 
In  this  case,  we  must  start  with  two  little 
considered  facts.  Ihe  first  is  the  long  exist- 
ing rivalry  of  Japan  and  Russia  for  econom- 
ic dominance,  if  not  total  political  control, 
of  Manchuria  and  large  areas  of  China. 
Russia  desired  warm  water  ports  in  areas  ca- 
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pable  of  helping  with  her  development  of 
Siberia.  Japan  neded  a  source  of  raw  materi- 
als, a  market  for  her  cheap  mass-produced 
goods,  and  a  larger  land  area  for  her  grow- 
ing population. 

The  second  is  that  after  1917  this  rivalry 
became  a  contest  between  a  basically  com- 
munist country  and  a  relatively  capitalist 
country.  Japan,  aping  the  United  States, 
was  being  westernized  and  felt  she  had  a 
sort  of  "Monroe  Doctrine"  over  noncommu- 
nist  Asia.  In  wars  with  China  (1894-95)  and 
Russia  (1904-5).  Japan  won  economic  con- 
cessions in  Manchuria  and  northern  China. 
She  had  brought  relative  prosperity  to 
those  areas,  while  the  bulk  of  China  re- 
mained plagued  with  marauding  war  gener- 
als whose  plundering  activities  made  indus- 
trial development  impossible  and  agricultur- 
al production  rather  risky. 

Ever  since  the  Boxer  Rebellion  (1899- 
1900).  the  Western  powers  had  generally 
recognized  that  no  existing  Chinese  govern- 
ment was  capable  of  protecting  foreign  in- 
terests in  China.  The  Western  powers  thus 
informally  protected  the  lives  and  property 
of  each  other's  citizens.  Japan  considered 
herself  a  member  of  this  group.  In  this  at- 
mosphere, the  "Commies"  stirred  up  ani- 
mosities against  the  capitalist-leaning  Japa- 
nese. This  inevitably  led  to  the  Manchurian 
incident  of  1931.  Japan  sent  troops  to  pro- 
tect her  interests.  She  fuUy  exjjected  the 
Western  powers  to  be  sympathetic  to  her 
cause.  Undoubtedly,  some  Japanese  Army 
hotheads  went  beyond  acceptable  standards 
in  their  attempts  to  quell  the  anti-Japanese 
and  anticapitalistic  feelings  that  the  "Com- 
mies" had  aroused. 

stihson's  role 

At  that  time  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
was  Henry  L.  Stimson.  a  man  with  a  long 
and  checkered  career.  He  started  out  as  a 
trustbusting  district  attorney  under  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  Later,  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Taft.  he  participated  in  an  Army 
imbroglio.  Then,  under  President  Coolidge. 
he  stirred  up  trouble  in  Nicaragua  before 
being  appointed  Commissioner  General  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  At  that  time,  he 
wrote  a  relative:  "I  am  Governor  General 
and  an  Oriental  Potentate.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  express  a  wish  and  it  is  taken  as  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians." 

He  considered  himself  a  sort  of  god-father 
of  the  Filipinos.  Peeling  that  they  needed 
protection  from  Japan,  he  opposed  their 
freedom  from  the  United  States.  In  1929  he 
jujcepted  President  Hoovers  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State,  as  a  means  to  protect 
the  Philippines  and  all  of  Asia  from  the 
nation  he  hated— Japan.  When  the  Manchu- 
rian incident  development,  he  asked  Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  threaten  Japan.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  advised  that  this  might  mean 
war.  President  Hoover  felt  and  stated  that 
this  country  would  not  go  to  war  over  the 
Far  East. 

Secretary  Stimson  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which  the 
U.S.  did  not  belong.  He  persuaded  the 
League  to  appoint  the  Lylton  commission  to 
investigate  the  incident.  He  then  placed  one 
of  his  lackeys.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  on  this 
Commission  to  dominate  it.  The  Commis- 
sion found  Japan  at  fault  in  Manchuria  and 
Stimson  persuaded  the  League  to  adopt  the 
report.  Whereupon  Japan,  dismayed,  walked 
out  of  the  League.  Thus,  Mr.  Stimson 
played  a  key  role  in  opening  the  breach  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Western  nations. 

After  the  1932  election  of  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt,  there  was  considerable  bitterness 
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between  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Presi- 
dents. Nevertheless,  Stimson  went  to  Hyde 
Park  to  sell  Roosevelt  his  anti-Japanese 
policies.  On  March  4,  1933,  Mr.  Stimson  os- 
tensively  retired  to  private  life.  He  kept  his 
Washington  estate,  however,  visiting  it  fre- 
quently for  inimate  chats  with  the  anti-Jap- 
anese clique  he  had  placed  in  the  State  De- 
partment. He  kept  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell 
Hull,  and  had  occasional  lunches  with  the 
President.  As  late  as  May  1940,  he  lunched 
with  F.D.R.  to  check  on  his  anti-Japanese 
sympathies. 

p.  D.  R.'s  DUPLICITY 

About  this  time,  P.D.R.  decided  that  this 
country  and  the  world  could  not  get  along 
without  his  continuing  leadership.  He  decid- 
ed to  break  the  two-term  tradition.  To  win, 
he  sought  a  unified  country.  He  asked  the 
1936  Republican  Presidential  and  Vice-Pres- 
idential candidates  to  join  his  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Landon  refused,  but  Mr.  Knox  accept«d  and 
became  P.D.R. 's  Secretary  of  Navy. 

While  looking  for  a  prominent  Republican 
to  replace  his  antiwar  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  19,  1940,  an  account  of  a  radio  speech 
given  by  Mr.  Stimson  entitled  "America's  in- 
terest in  the  British  Fleet."  That  afternoon 
he  phoned  Mr.  Stimson  and  Invited  him  to 
join  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  Before 
accepting,  Stimson  made  sure  that  P.D.R. 
was  In  sympathy  with  his  prowar  policies. 
P.D.R.  assured  him  he  was.  Shortly  after 
Stlmson's  confirmation,  an  embargo  was  put 
on  shipments  of  aviation  gas  to  Japan.  From 
then  on.  the  United  States  rushed  pell-mell 
Into  war,  although  for  some  months  the 
voting  public  was  told  otherwise. 

During  the  1940  election  campaign  Mr. 
Roosevelt  posed  as  the  apostle  of  peace. 
Typical  of  his  csimpalgn  speeches  were  such 
words  as  these  on  October  23,  1940:  To  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  nation,  I  say  this: 
Your  President  and  your  Secretary  of  State 
are  following  the  road  to  peace. 

We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any  for- 
eign wax. 

■  We  are  sirmlng  ourselves  not  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  Intervention  in  foreign 
disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on  the 
Platform  of  our  Party: 

We  win  not  participate  in  foreign  wars 
and  we  will  not  send  our  army,  naval  or  air 
forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside  of 
the  Americas  except  In  case  of  attack. .  .  . 

It  Is  for  peace  that  I  have  labored;  and  It 
is  for  peace  that  I  shall  labor  all  the  days  of 
my  life. 

A  week  later  he  phrased  It:  I  give  you  one 
more  assurance.  I  have  said  before,  but  I 
shall  say  It  AGAIN  and  AGAIN  and 
AGAIN.  Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent 
Into  any  foreign  wars. 

In  closing  his  campaign,  the  Saturday 
before  election,  he  told  the  electorate: 
"Your  President  says  this  country  Is  not 
going  to  war." 

Meanwhile,  behind  closed  doors,  the  Brit- 
ish were  being  assured  that  help  would 
come  after  the  elections.  The  Government 
then  operated  on  a  "cash  and  carry"  neu- 
trality basis.  The  French  had  fallen  and  the 
British  were  running  out  of  money.  Without 
British  orders,  millions  of  Americans  would 
lose  their  jobs.  So  In  his  first  press  confer- 
ence after  the  election,  P.D.R.  proposed 
what  was  later  known  as  Lend  Lease.  WhUe 
Congress  was  debating  and  passing  this  leg- 
islation, British  officers  were  secretly  meet- 
ing In  Washington  with  top  U.S.  military 
personnel  to  coordinate  war  plans.  Secret 
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unconstitutional  agreements  were  reached 
which  were  later  approved  and  put  into 
effect. 

ON  OUR  WAY 

On  May  27,  1941,  P.D.R.  proclaimed  an 
unlimited  national  emergency.  On  June  22. 
Germany  Invaded  Russia  and  shortly  there- 
after Lend  Lease  aid  was  extended  to  the 
U.S.'s  newly-acquired  "peace-loving"  Com- 
munist allies.  On  July  7,  the  United  States 
occupied  Iceland. 

After  the  fall  of  France,  chaos  broke  out 
In  French  Indochina.  Worried  about  her 
rice  supply,  Japan  requested  permission  of 
the  Vichy  French  to  occupy  that  area.  On 
July  21,  the  powerless  French  acquiesced. 
This  Inflamed  Messrs.  Hull.  Stimson  and 
Roosevelt.  On  July  25,  the  United  States 
froze  all  Japanese  assets  In  the  United 
States  and  the  following  day  the  British  fol- 
lowed suit. 

That  same  day,  July  26,  P.D.R.  initiated  a 
new  policy  for  the  Far  East.  He  nationalized 
the  Philippine  armed  forces,  and  placed 
General  MacArthur  in  charge  of  the  Far 
East  forces.  Up  until  that  time.  It  had  been 
thought  that  a  war  In  the  Par  East  meant 
the  loss  of  the  Philippines.  With  the  new 
four-engine  B-17  bombers,  however,  Wash- 
ington officials  felt  the  U.S.  could  not  only 
defend  the  Philippines  against  attack,  but 
that  It  could  also  Initiate  a  plncer  movement 
against  Japan  If  the  Russians  would  permit 
American  use  of  Vladivostock  or  Kam- 
chatka airfields.  It  was  thought  that  U.S. 
planes  flying  across  Japan  could  knock  her 
out  in  short  order.  This  plan  was  assigned 
first  call  on  all  available  B-17's.  As  new  ones 
became  available  they  were  rushed  to  the 
Philippines  along  with  those  previously  as- 
signed to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Alarmed  about  events,  P.D.R.  asked 
Churchill  to  meet  him  off  Argentla,  New- 
foundland. The  British  Prime  Minister 
brought  with  him  an  ultimatum  which  he 
asked  P.D.R.  to  send  Japan.  While  this  was 
the  major  subject  of  the  conversations,  a 
"coverup"  of  such  collusion  was  considered 
necessary.  Upon  P.D.R.'s  return,  the  Ameri- 
can public  was  given  pictures  of  Messrs. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  attending  church 
on  a  battleship  and  was  told  the  main  busi- 
ness was  the  drafting  of  the  "Atlantic  Char- 
ter" and  the  Four  Freedoms. 

CONGRESS  OPPOSED  WAR 

Official  Australian  papers  now  tell  us:  In 
private  conference,  however,  Roosevelt  indi- 
cated to  Churchill  that  because  he  was  un- 
certain that  he  could  carry  Congress  with 
him  in  a  declaration  of  war,  and  because 
more  time  was  needed  to  strengthen  Ameri- 
ca's forces,  he  must  seek  to  delay  a  break 
with  Japan.  He  nevertheless  agreed  to  issue 
a  warning,  also  on  the  lines  of  a  Churchill 
draft,  that  any  further  Japanese  encroach- 
ment in  the  south-west  Pacific  would 
produce  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  to  take  counter- 
measures,  even  though  these  might  lead  to 
war.  Though  Churchill  had  hoped  for  more, 
he  was  well  pleased. 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington,  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt summoned  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
and  then  sent  this  secret  message  to 
ChurchUl:  On  August  17, 1  sent  for  the  Jap- 
anese Ambassador  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  I  received  him.  I  made  to  him  a 
statement  covering  the  position  of  this  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  taking  by 
Japan  of  further  steps  In  the  direction  of 
military  domination  by  force  along  the  lines 
of  the  proposed  statement  such  as  you  and  I 
had  discussed.  The  statement  I  made  to  him 
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was  no  less  vigorous  than  and  was  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  statement  we  had  dis- 
cussed. 

Meanwhile  in  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  there  was  an  increasing  debate  be- 
tween their  respective  "peace  parties"  and 
"war  parties."  The  peace  group  was  In 
power  In  Japan  and  they  made  every  effort 
to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  the  United 
States,  which  refused  all  their  overtures. 
Their  Prime  Minister  offered  to  meet  with 
President  Roosevelt.  Messrs.  Stimson  and 
Hull  were  violently  opposed  to  such  a  meet- 
ing. They  were  afraid  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
weaken  and  come  to  terms  with  Japan.  So 
this  attempt  for  an  amicable  settlement  was 
squashed.  This  failure  led  to  the  fall  of  the 
Japanese  Cabinet  and  the  tide  turned  with 
their  War  Minister  t>ecomlng  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

In  Washington,  the  economic  squeeze  was 
being  tightened  on  Japan.  P.D.R.  was  re- 
ceiving regular  visits  from  a  Naval  intelli- 
gence officer  with  the  latest  estimates  of 
Japan's  supplies  of  vital  materials.  This  offi- 
cer, reading  the  Japanese  equivalent  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  knew  from  the  sub- 
sidies paid  how  much  oil  and  other  vital  raw 
materials  Japan  had  In  storage.  (After  the 
war  this  officer  checked  and  found  that  his 
estimate  of  Japan's  oil  was  off  by  only 
about  two  percent.)  From  these  data,  he 
could  advise  P.D.R.  how  well  his  strangula- 
tion policy  was  working.  He  could  also  esti- 
mate how  soon  and  in  what  direction  Japan 
would  have  to  move  for  her  survival.  In  the 
fall  of  1941,  F.D.R.  thus  knew  that  Japan 
would  soon  have  to  strike  out  for  the  oil  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

WASHINGTON  READS  JAPANESE  SECRETS 

With  Japan  considered  the  "enemy,"  V&. 
cryptographers  concentrated  their  efforts 
on  breaking  the  top  Japanese  diplomatic 
code.  In  August  1940,  they  succeeded.  From 
that  time  on,  U.S.  officials  read  all  messages 
between  Tokyo  and  Japanese  diplomats  all 
over  the  world.  Early  in  1941,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Navy  Department,  this  ca- 
pacity was  given  to  the  British.  Secretary 
Hull  didn't  find  this  out  until  some  time 
later  and  was  much  provoked  to  leam  that 
the  British  had  been  reading  all  the  details 
of  U.S.  negotiations  with  the  Japanese.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  British 
gave  the  U.S.  Government  access  to  some 
German  codes  In  exchange. 

The  U.S.  had  been  reading  a  lesser  Japa- 
nese code,  their  Consular  Code,  for  quite 
some  time.  On  September  24,  Tokyo  re- 
quested the  Japanese  Consul  in  Honolulu  to 
start  reporting  on  the  location  of  American 
warships  In  Pearl  Hartwr.  This  message  was 
picked  up  In  Hawaii  and  mailed  to  Washing- 
ton, but  was  not  decoded  and  read  until  Oc- 
tober 9.  Other  messages  In  this  series, 
known  as  the  "bomb  plot"  messages,  were 
similarly  delayed.  The  November  29  mes- 
sage, read  In  Washington  on  December  5. 
said:  We  have  been  receiving  reports  from 
you  on  ship  movements,  but  in  future  will 
you  also  report  even  when  there  are  no 
movements. 

One  sent  on  Decemlier  2  was  not  read 
until  after  the  attack.  It  read:  In  view  of  the 
present  situation,  the  presence  In  port  of 
warships,  airplane  carriers  and  cruisers  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance.  Hereafter,  to  the 
utmost  of  your  ability,  let  me  know  day  by 
day.  Wire  me  in  each  case  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  observation  balloons  over 
Pearl  Harbor  or  whether  there  are  any  Indi- 
cations that   they   will   be  sent   up.   Also 
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advice  (sic)  me  whether  or  not  the  warships 
are  provided  with  anti-mine  nets. 

None  of  this  information  was  ever  sent  to 
the  Hawaiian  commanders,  nor  were  their 
intelligence  men  aslced  to  decode  these  mes- 
sages. U.S.  cryptographers  in  Hawaii  were 
then  actively  trying  to  break  the  Japanese 
Navy  code.  Every  day  dozens  of  important 
messages  were  read  in  Washington,  but 
little,  if  any.  pertinent  information  was 
passed  on  to  the  Hawaiian  commanders. 
There  were  some  who  felt  this  dereliction 
was  purposeful.* 


EPAS  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Novem- 
ber 23  concerning  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  construction 
grants  program.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  HUD/Independent 
Agencies.  I  have  been  very  concerned 
about  this  program,  the  funding  for 
which  has  not  been  allocated  under 
either  an  appropriations  bill  or  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  administration  that  it  expects 
to  request  a  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion as  soon  as  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  the  program  is  completed.  I 
understand  that  a  House  and  Senate 
conference  is  being  held  on  this  bill, 
and  hope  that,  once  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation, we  can  move  quickly  to  approve 
a  supplemental  appropriation,  as  con- 
tinued construction  of  treatment  sites 
is  contingent  on  funding  being  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  23, 
1981] 

POLITtCAL  PlGHT  Is  THREATENING  SeWER 

Grants 
(By  Andy  Pasztor) 

Washington.— Congress  has  clogged  the 
government's  multibUlion-dollar  aid  pro- 
gram for  sewer  projects,  jeopardizing  thou- 
sands of  projects  around  the  country. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  are  at  odds 
over  the  proper  federal  role  in  the  program, 
how  much  it  will  cost  through  the  end  of 
the  decade  and  the  kind  of  projects  that 
should  be  financed.  Meanwhile,  the  Reagan 
administration  refused  to  include  any 
money  in  the  budget  for  the  politically  pop- 
ular construction  grants  until  both  houses 
adopt  a  compromise  bill  acceptable  to  the 
White  House. 

The  dispute  threatens  to  disrupt  sewer 
projects  that  are  being  planned  or  are  al- 
ready under  construction.  Some  communi- 
ties could  be  left  with  ditches  and  aban- 
doned, half-finished  treatment  plants  when 
money  runs  out — or  even  If  financing  is  de- 
layed or  sharply  reduced.  And,  if  the  con- 
gressional impasse  lasts  much  longer,  many 
people  believe  the  entire  program  may  be 
killed. 

Utah  Governor  Scott  Matheson,  who 
chairs  a  committee  on  water  policy  for  the 
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National  Governors'  Association,  claims  the 
program's  demise  "would  mean  a  living 
nightmare  for  untold  numbers"  of  commu- 
nities. "Essential  waste-water  projects  would 
have  to  be  postponed  or  dismantled,"  he 
says.  "And  there  could  be  some  serious 
fiscal  consequences"  for  cities  and  states 
that  previously  sold  bonds  to  help  finance 
their  share  of  project  costs.  'We're  looking 
at  disaster  levels"  if  Congress  doesn't  reau- 
thorize the  program  by  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  the  governor  contends. 

"Voters  around  the  country  are  just  be- 
ginning to  understand"  that  local  property 
taxes  and  sewer  charges  "will  have  to  go  up 
dramatically  if  and  when  federal  support  is 
cut  back,"  says  lArry  Silverman,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Clean  Water  Asso- 
ciation, a  lobbying  group  that  supports  the 
concept  of  the  grants  programs.  "The  politi- 
cal impact  will  be  tremendous,"  he  predicts. 

FTom  large  urban  centers  to  rural  ham- 
lets, worried  officials  are  issuing  similar 
warnings.  Eugene  Wright,  superintendent  of 
the  sewer  system  run  by  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  spends  much  of  his  time  these  days 
worrying  about  completion  of  a  $78  million 
treatment-plant  expansion  project  that 
could  become  a  victim  of  the  federal  cut- 
backs. 

So  far,  the  city  and  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  have  committed  a 
total  of  $63  million  to  finish  the  work.  But 
"Without  1982  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress, we'll  have  to  make  the  tough  decision 
to  halt  construction,"  says  Mr.  Wright.  If 
the  extra  capacity  isn't  available,  the  city 
may  have  to  prevent  future  sewer  hookups 
and  postpone  its  industrial-development  ef- 
forts. 

In  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  sewer  district  is  count- 
ing oh  federal  help  to  finish  a  three-year, 
$30  million  project  to  replace  old,  inefficient 
treatment  plants  that  don't  comply  with 
clean-water  laws.  Officials  contend  the  work 
may  have  to  be  stopped  as  early  as  January 
if  money  from  Washington  is  held  up.  "We 
probably  can't  afford  to  borrow  the  money 
on  our  own,"  says  James  Borberg,  who  runs 
the  sewer  district.  "There  could  be  severe 
disruptions"  of  the  region's  long-range  plans 
for  cleaning  up  rivers  and  streams,  he 
argues. 

Nationwide,  more  than  two  dozen  commu- 
nities are  under  court  orders  to  clean  up 
sewer  plant  discharge;  they  include  Detroit. 
New  York  and  other  financially  strapped 
metropolitan  areas  that  tend  to  be  most 
heavily  dependent  on  continued  federal 
help. 

Because  of  the  congressional  dispute, 
more  than  40  states  have  run  out  of  money 
in  continue  financing  sewer  projects  in  1982. 
Texas,  for  example,  says  it  needs  $213  mil- 
lion to  finish  eight  major  projects  under 
construction. 

Unless  Congress  acts  quickly,  many  state, 
federal  and  industry  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  Reagan  administration  will  seize 
the  opportunity  to  ease  its  worsening 
budget  problems  by  simply  eliminating  the 
program. 

"If  the  White  House  has  any  excuse  to 
chop  it  off,  the  President  may  decide  to 
take  advantage  of  it,"  says  a  Senate  staff 
member.  Utah  Gov.  Matheson  claims  he  al- 
ready is  "seeing  some  evidence  of  foot  drag- 
ging" by  the  administration. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  plan  to  con- 
tinue discussion  this  week  to  try  to  resolve 
their  differences,  but  a  wide  gap  remains. 
The  Senate,  for  instance,  went  along  with 
President  Reagan's  request  to  change  dras- 
tically  the   current   aid   formula  so  more 
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money  can  be  funneled  to  densely  populat- 
ed areas  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
Senate  conferees  also  want  to  reduce  to  55 
percent  from  75  percent  the  government's 
share  of  construction  costs  by  the  mid- 
1980s. 

The  House,  on  the  other  hand,  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  resist  such  cuts  and  to  con- 
tinue financial  assistance  to  Sun  Belt  states 
that  want  to  build  sewer  capacity  in  antici- 
pation of  population  and  industrial  growth. 

Both  bills  meet  the  administration's  $2.4 
billion  spending  cap  for  fiscal  1982,  but  the 
House  plan  envisions  spending  about  $25 
billion  more  during  the  next  10  years  than 
the  target  set  by  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House.  When  the  same  two  committees 
went  into  the  last  conference  committee  on 
sewer  grants  in  1976,  it  took  them  more 
than  a  year  to  compromise. 

Shreveport,  La.,  for  example,  will  have  a 
new  sewer  plant  ready  to  operate  next 
summer.  But  unless  the  federal  government 
provides  tens  of  millions  of  additional  dol- 
lars to  patch  up  the  city's  leaking,  out- 
moded sewer  lines,  the  plant  won't  be  able 
to  handle  all  of  the  anticipated  flow  during 
heavy  rains.  "If  Congress  cuts  off  help  at 
this  point,  the  plant  they  encouraged  us  to 
build  can't  accomplish  its  goal  of  cleaning 
up  the  environment,"  complains  a  city  engi- 
neer. 

Congressional  inaction  can  so  completely 
"disrupt  the  program  that  state  and  local 
matching  funds  would  dry  up  for  lack  of 
confidence  in  future  federal  participation," 
according  to  Clinton  Whitney,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  California  Water  Resources 
Control  Board.* 
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voting  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Act.* 


CHURCHES  STEP  INTO  WELFARE 
GAP 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SEX 
ACT 


SPEECH  OP 

HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sex  Act  and  will  vote  against  it  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  use  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  a  "sandbox"  for  social 
experimentation.  Our  city  is  a  window 
to  the  Nation  and  should  be  a  healthy 
example  of  American  life.  It  would  be 
a  national  embarrassment  to  have  the 
laws  of  Washington  legitimize  sexual 
practices  that  run  cc  uiter  to  the  long 
standing  national  consensus  on  these 
issues. 

Furthermore,  the  Constitution  is 
quite  clear  on  this  matter.  That  docu- 
ment gives  Congress  the  authority  to 
monitor  and  approve  or  disapprove 
laws  passed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Council.  A  responsibility 
comes  with  that  authority.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  legislation  is 
passed  that  sets  the  proper  moral  tone 
for  our  Nation's  Capital,  a  tone  that 
reflects  the  moral  foundation  on 
which  our  country  was  built.  This  bill 
is  a  clear  violation  of  that  foundation. 

Today.we  have  an  opportunity  to  im- 
prove this  city.  I  intend  to  do  so  by 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

'  OP  IfARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
times  of  economic  uncertainty  have 
proved  difficult  for  us  all.  But  those 
who  have  come  to  rely  on  Federal  sup- 
port to  carry  on  their  activities  have 
encountered  the  severest  of  hardships. 
Social  service  agencies  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels  are  unduly 
pressed  by  the  recent  budget  cuts  and, 
in  some  cases,  very  necessary  pro- 
grams have  suffered.  Yet  our  citizens 
continue  to  need  these  often  vital  serv- 
ices. 

Luckily  there  are  always  those  who 
are  ready  to  step  in  to  fill  the  breach. 
Our  country  has  a  tradition  of  volun- 
tarism. Nowhere  is  this  more  in  evi- 
dence than  in  our  religious  communi- 
ty, where  we  have  seen  the  benevo- 
lence of  church  groups  who  have 
taken  an  active  role  in  aiding  unfortu- 
nate people  all  over  the  world.  Now, 
because  of  economic  situations,  these 
groups  are  bringing  their  helping 
hands  closer  to  home. 

My  district  is  fortunate  in  having 
the  talents  of  concerned  and  caring 
people  in  the  community.  A  recent  ar- 
ticles in  the  Washington  Post  singles 
out  a  few  of  them. 

The  Reverend  J.  Marshall  Dunn  of 
the  University  Christian  Church;  the 
Reverend  Jack  Clifford  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  HyattsvlUe;  Bill 
Mclntire,  a  general  contractor  in 
Maryland  and  head  of  American  To- 
getherness; Carolyn  Billingsly,  head  of 
the  housing  task  force  of  the  church 
group;  and  Sue  Boysen,  head  of  the 
People  Bank  task  force  for  the  church 
groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
these  true  humanitarians,  who  instill 
hope  in  so  many  lives.  Their  contribu- 
tions of  time,  energy,  and  love  are 
given  unselfishly,  and  their  rewards 
are  few.  They  are  due  a  thank  you  for 
their  usefulness  to  the  community. 

The    following    article     from    the 
Washington  Post  is  but  a  glimpse  of 
the  work  of  these  devoted  people. 
CHimcHES  Step  Into  Welfare  Gap 
(By  Tom  Vesey) 
The  Rev.  J.  Marshall  Dunn  thinks  the 
president's  budget  stinks,  and  in  July  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  of  the  University  Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  in  Hyatts- 
vlUe to  tell  his  congregation  just  that.    'I 
preached  a  sermon  where  I  said  you  can't 
cut  that  much  out  of  the  budget  without 
really  hurting  some  people— whether  you 
agree  with  the  president  or  not." 

The  Rev.  Jack  Clifford,  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Hyattsville.  isn't  happy  with 
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the  federal  budget  either,  and  he  will  speak 
out  in  November.  "I  plan  to  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  need  in  our  county.  I  guess 
I'd  draw  a  connection  between  the  Christian 
message  and  basic  human  need." 

Both  pastors,  as  members  of  a  group 
formed  by  12  Hyattsville  area  churches, 
plan  to  act  on  their  discontent  and  concern 
by  aiding  those  who  have  lost  welfare 
money  and  by  helping  the  county's  Social 
Services  workers  handle  the  increased 
demand  for  counseling.  "We  really  do  need 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  to  do  more.  And 
we  can  do  more,"  Dunn  said. 

"Each  church  has  responsibility  for  some- 
thing it  can  do  on  its  own."  he  said,  'and 
three  task  forces  were  set  up — one  on  hous- 
ing, one  on  the  development  of  a  people 
bank,  and  the  third,  headed  by  myself,  was 
to  meet  with  the  Pastoral  Counseling  Serv- 
ice of  Greater  Washington,  D.C.,  to  help 
clergy  supplement  some  of  the  counseling  of 
the  Social  Services  Department." 

The  efforts  of  Dunn's  church  group  come 
at  a  time  when  volunteer  groups  In  the 
Maryland  suburbs  are  stretched  to  the  limit 
of  their  resources.  Lois  Jones,  co-chairwom- 
an of  Prince  George's  Help-By-Phone,  de- 
scribed a  "rising  tide  of  anger"  among 
people  who  need  help  but  are  tinable  to  find 
it. 

Help-By-Phone,  which  supplies  emergency 
shelter,  food,  clothing  and  transportation, 
assisted  some  40,000  persons  last  year.  Jones 
said  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  in- 
creased demand  because  the  phones  are  al- 
ready ringing  constantly,  but  she  said  those 
who  ask  for  help  now  are  more  desperate. 

"It  used  to  be  that  once  every  three  or 
four  months  we'd  get  a  very  angry  call,"  she 
said.  "We're  finding  that  this  is  much  more 
frequent  and  [the  calls  are]  much  nastier 
than  they  were  before.  There  is  a  rising  tide 
of  frustration  and  people  are  raging  at 
anyone  who  says  'No.' " 

By  Nov.  1,  almost  4,000  people  in  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomery  counties  will 
have  lost  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  welfare  ben- 
efits they  once  received.  The  cuts  were  de- 
layed one  month  when  it  was  discovered 
that  those  being  cut  from  welfare  programs 
had  not  received  the  warning  required  by 
law. 

Mary  Costable  of  Montgomery  County's 
Volunteer  Bureau  said  more  volunteers  are 
needed  but  not  enough  are  coming  forward. 
■We  certainly  have  an  increased  demand." 
she  said.  "I  foresee  us  using  a  lot  more  vol- 
unteers and  depending  on  them  more  than 
in  the  past,  and  using  volunteers  where  they 
haven't  been  used  before." 

Peggy  Nelson,  a  former  director  of  the 
Gaithersburg  Help-Fish,  a  church-funded 
organization  similar  to  Help-By-Phone,  said 
volunteers  cannot  fill  the  gap  left  by  wel- 
fare cuts.  "Because  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion, more  and  more  people  are  going  to 
work,  so  there  are  fewer  volunteers,"  she 
said. 

One  person  trying  to  round  up  volunteers 
is  Bethesda  general  contractor  BiU.  L.  Mcln- 
tire. This  week,  he  was  selling  pumpkins  on 
Seven  Locks  Road  to  raise  money  to  incor- 
porate a  new  charity  he  calls  American  To- 
getherness. Mclntire  hopes  the  fledgling  or- 
ganization can  begin  offering  needy  persons 
food,  transportation  and  housing  before 
Christmas.  He  said  he  has  already  enlisted 
the  support  of  about  20  of  his  business  cus- 
tomers. 

"Almost  all  the  volunteers  will  come  from 
the  people  we  help,"  he  said.  If  the  organi- 
zation helps  a  single  mother,  he  said,  "she 
could  repay  us  in  any  way  she  could,  but  if 
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she  could  vounteer  for  the  cause,  it  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  service." 

Phil  Newsom,  sui)ervisor  of  Prince 
George's  Social  Service's  Emergency  Shelter 
unit,  is  excited  by  the  potential  of  Dunn's 
group  to  help  poor  families  find  housing 
quickly. 

"It's  taking  the  family  a  lot  longer  to  get 
themselves  stabilized,  get  themselves  into 
an  adequate,  stable  living  arrangement. 
There's  a  greater  need  for  an  extended  shel- 
ter so  they  can  check  out  the  different 
types  of  housing  situations  and  get  them- 
selves squared  away.  By  using  the  churches 
in  conjunction,  it  gives  a  long  time." 

The  Social  Services  Department  already 
has  the  help  of  a  few  churches,  but  most 
people  seeking  emergency  shelter  are  placed 
in  motels.  An  average  of  22  persons  a  month 
were  given  emergency  shelter  in  motels  last 
year,  and  a  total  of  26  persons  were  housed 
in  churches.  Carolyn  Billingsly,  who  heads 
the  housing  task  force  for  Dunn's  group, 
said  churches  in  the  Hyattsville  area  are 
now  being  surveyed  to  see  if  more  shelter 
space  can  be  found. 

The  People  Bank  task  force,  headed  by 
Sue  Boysen.  plans  to  distribute  question- 
naires in  churches  to  develop  a  list  of  volun- 
teers' names.  Social  Services  workers  would 
be  able  to  draw  on  such  a  list,  she  said.  The 
Social  Services  Department  is  inundated 
with  paperwork.  Boysen  said,  and  "in  that 
case,  there  is  probably  something  that  the 
churches  can  do." 

Clifford  said  the  People  Bank  is  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  establish  a  "core  of  socially 
conscious  people."  He  said  he  will  distribute 
questionnaires  after  his  sermon  on  need 
later  this  year.  "Otherwise,  people  lose  the 
spark."  he  said.  "If  you  let  them  leave  with- 
out something  concrete,  they  lose  their  en- 
thusiasm." 

Boysen  said  she  hopes  Dunn  will  ask  for 
volunteers  after  a  similar  sermon— "a 
sermon  that  will  make  people  wipe  the  tears 
from  their  eyes  and  get  in  the  m(x>d  to  do 
something." 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  Clifford  and 
Dunn.  Clifford  said  he  expects  to  hear  some 
objections.  "I  think  some  of  our  people 
would  question  that  there  is  a  lot  of  need  in 
the  county,"  he  said.  "As  a  pastor.  I  would 
run  into  some  opposition.  But  I  think  there 
will  be  enough  support." 

Dunn  said  he  faced  some  opposition  after 
his  sermon  in  July.  "I  do  know  some  people 
were  very  angry  with  me  and  felt  that  I  was 
being  critical  of  the  president,  and  not 
giving  him  a  chance,"  he  said.  "I  had  one 
elder  give  a  prayer,  in  that  same  service, 
that  thanked  God  for  a  courageous  leader 
like  President  Reagan.  He  basically  took  me 
to  task  right  then  and  there.  I  just  rolled 
my  eyes  back.  It  really  didn't  bother  me.  I 
thought  it  was  kind  of  humorous." 

But  Duim  believes  these  needy  people  can 
still  be  helped.  "I  think  the  president  is 
wrong,  but  I  don't  think  that's  any  excxise 
for  the  churches  to  sit  back  and  watch  this 
fail,"  he  said.  "We  have  a  responsibility  to 
give  it  a  shot.  I  really  believe  good  things 
are  going  to  happen.  There  are  only  60  vol- 
unteers in  the  P.G.  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment right  now.  Surely  we  could  add  to 
that."* 
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THE  REAL  INFAMY  OF  PEARL 
HARBOR 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  18,  1974,  the  Southern  Lib- 
ertarian Review  issued  a  special  issue 
of  revisionist  history  on  the  matter  of 
Pearl  Harbor  by  Percy  Greaves.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  this,  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Hsu-bor,  I  identified  for  my 
colleagues  and  historians,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Greaves  was  the  chief  of  the 
minority  staff  in  the  joint  congression- 
al investigation  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Mr. 
Greaves  has  pointed  out  that  revision- 
ist historians  are,  "•  •  •  those  histori- 
ans seeking  to  reveal  truths  the  politi- 
cal powers  prefer  to  keep  hidden."  It 
has  always  been  my  personal  held 
belief  that  the  American  people 
should  know  the  truth  where  pains 
and  money  have  been  expended  to 
withhold  that  truth.  This  article  by 
Mr.  Greaves  is  in  the  serious  matter  of 
who  really  benefited  from  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  are  still  paying  the  penal- 
ty today  from  that  which  has  been 
withheld  from  the  American  people. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Southern  Liberation  Review, 

E>ec.  18.  1974] 

The  Real  Intamy  op  Pearl  Harbor 

(By  Percy  Greaves) 

For  half  a  century  before  December  7, 
1941,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  far 
east  was  between  Russia  and  Japan.  After 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917,  the  forces 
of  Soviet  conununism.  seeking  new  lands  to 
conquer,  sought  to  oust  the  Western  orient- 
ed Japanese  from  their  foothold  on  the 
Asian  mainland.  Communist-inspired  inci- 
dent followed  communist-inspired  incident 
until  some  high  placed  communist  friends 
were  able  to  precipitate  our  entry  into 
World  War  II  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  peep  at  what  pre- 
ceded the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  By  early 
1939,  it  became  evident  that  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  had  not  solved  the  economic  de- 
pression. There  were  as  many  unemployed 
as  six  years  earlier.  It  was  the  European  war 
that  ended  the  business  doldrums.  Under 
our  cash-and-carry  law,  the  gold  shipments 
of  Prance  and  England  were  used  to  put  the 
unemployed  back  to  work.  As  Roosevelt  told 
his  cabinet,  such  orders  were  needed  if  the 
Democrats  were  to  be  re-elected  in  1940. 

Then,  France  fell  and  England's  gold 
stock  ran  out,  so  after  the  1940  elections, 
Roosevelt  proposed  what  was  later  known  as 
Lend-lease,  the  first  big  international  give- 
away program.  It  was  financed  by  inflating 
the  quantity  of  money  and  raising  the  cost 
of  living  for  all  Americans.  Despite  cam- 
paign promises  to  the  contrary,  we  were 
heading  for  war.  Our  navy  felt  it  must  pro- 
tect the  Lend-Lease  goods  in  transit.  We 
trailed  German  submarines,  reporting  them 
to  the  British.  We  occupied  Iceland.  But 
Hitler  refused  to  retaliate. 

On  June  22,  1941,  Germany  invaded  the 
Soviet  Union.  Two  days  later,  Roosevelt,  re- 
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fusing  to  apply  the  neutrality  act,  promised 
Lend-Lease  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  short 
while  later,  our  State  Department  broke  off 
its  conversations  with  the  Japanese  and 
then  froze  all  their  assets  in  the  United 
States.  American  banks  were  thus  prevented 
from  letting  their  Japanese  depositors  with- 
draw their  funds. 

In  August,  Winston  Churchill  met  Roose- 
velt off  Newfoundland.  The  world  was  told 
they  met  to  write  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
proclaim  the  Four  Freedoms.  Actually, 
Churchill's  purpose  was  to  persuade  Roose- 
velt to  send  Japsin  an  ultimatum.  On  his 
return  to  Washington,  Roosevelt  summoned 
the  Japanese  ambassador  and  then  cabled 
Churchill,  "the  statement  I  made  to  him 
was  no  less  vigorous  than,  and  was  substan- 
tially similar  to,  the  statement  we  dis- 
cussed." 

Conversations  with  the  Japanese  were  re- 
newed. Premier  Konoye  asked  Roosevelt  to 
meet  him.  Americans  and  Japanese  desiring 
peace  were  hopeful.  However,  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisors  were  not  anxious  to  come  to 
amicable  terms.  With  the  permission  of 
Prance's  Vichy  government,  Japan  was 
moving  into  French  Indo-China.  Our  State 
Department  want^  :  to  threaten  Japan 
again.  However,  Joseph  Grew,  our  ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  had  warned  Roosevelt  that 
such  threats  would  lead  to  war.  Then,  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  our  Secretary  of  State,  asked  our 
military  leaders  if  they  were  prepared  to 
back  up  further  State  Department  threats. 

NOT  READY 

On  November  3,  fifteen  top  army  and 
navy  officials  discussed  the  situation  at  a 
long  meeting.  They  were  decidedly  not 
ready  for  war.  So,  on  November  5,  George 
Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Harold  Stark, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  wrote  a  Joint 
Memorandum  for  the  President."  They  told 
Roosevelt:  "The  current  plans  for  war 
against  Japan  in  the  Far  East  are  to  con- 
duct defensive  war,  in  co-operation  with  the 
British  and  Dutch,  for  the  defense  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  British  and  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  Philippines  are  now  being  rein- 
forced *  •  •  .  By  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1941,  United  States  air  and  subma- 
rine strength  in  the  Philippines  will  have 
become  a  positive  threat  to  any  Japanese 
operation  south  of  Formosa.  The  U.S.  Army 
air  forces  in  the  Philippines  will  have 
reached  projected  strength  by  February  or 
March,  1942  '  '  *  War  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  should  be  avoided  while 
building  up  defensive  forces  in  the  Far 
East." 

The  memorandum  ended  by  recommend- 
ing, "that  no  ultimatum  be  delivered  to 
Japan." 

In  a  move  for  time,  a  90-day  "Modus  Vi- 
vendi" was  drafted  for  submission  to  Japan. 
This  would  have  permitted  Japan  to  import 
her  90-day  needs  of  strategic  materiel,  in- 
cluding oil,  but  not  to  add  to  her  stocks  in 
storage.  Our  "allies"  the  Dutch,  Australians 
and  British,  approved  the  "Modus  Vivendi" 
proposal.  Our  "War  Cabinet"  also  approved 
it  and  we  were  all  set  to  offer  it  to  the  Japa- 
nese ambassadors  in  Washington.  Then  the 
communists  went  to  work. 

On  November  25  the  Political  Advisor  to 
China's  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
sent  a  message  to  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  President  Roosevelt,  requesting  that 
he  "urgently  advise  the  President  of  the 
Generalissimo's  very  strong  reaction.  I  have 
never  seen  him  really  agitated  before  •  •  • 
any  Modus  Vivendi  •  •  *  would  be  disas- 
trous to  Chinese  belief  in  America." 
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The  sender  of  this  message  was  Owen  Lat- 
timore,  later  found  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  have  been  "a  conscious  articu- 
late instrument  of  the  Soviet  Conspiracy." 
The  recipient  of  the  message  was  Lauchlin 
Currle,  who  had  persuaded  Roosevelt  to  rec- 
ommend Lattimore  to  Chiang  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  later  sworn  testimony  was  also  a 
collaborator  with  "the  Soviet  intelligence 
apparatus." 

After  Britain  had  approved  the  "Modus 
Vivendi,"  Churchill  cabled  Roosevelt,  asking 
if  it  was  not  "a  very  thin  diet"  for  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  This  indicated  an  extraordinary 
effort  by  Lattimore  to  sabotage  the  "Modus 
Vivendi,"  which,  Marshall  later  testified, 
might  have  prevented  Pearl  Harbor. 

Harry  Dexter  White,  chief  foreign  policy 
advisor  to  Treasury  Secretary  Morgenthau, 
was  another  communist  collaborator  urging 
that  we  send  Japan  an  unacceptable  ultima- 
tum. Late  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24, 
he  met  with  Morgenthau  and  Russia's  Mr. 
Gromyko.  On  November  25,  he  sent  a  fellow 
promoter  of  Communist  interests  "an 
urgent  telegram"  summoning  him  to  help 
prevent  "a  sell-out  of  China." 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  White  re- 
ceived Chiang's  brother-in-law,  T.  V.  Soong, 
who  bad  one  of  the  "hysterical  messages" 
from  Chungking.  Mr.  White  immediately  re- 
ported to  his  superior,  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
who  reached  the  White  House  before  Roo- 
sevelt had  finished  his  breakfast.  The  Presi- 
dent sigreed  to  receive  the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dor and  T.V.  Soong.  The  "Modus  Vivendi" 
was  then  dropped.  The  Japanese  were 
handed  an  ultimatum  that  all  those  reading 
the  decoded  Japanese  messages  knew  must 
mean  war. 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson's  diary  entry 
for  November  27,  1941,  reads:  "The  first 
thing  in  the  morning  I  called  up  Hull  to  find 
out  what  the  finale  had  been  with  the  Japa- 
nese. .  .  He  told  me  now  he  had  broken  the 
whole  matter  off.  As  he  put  it,  'I  have 
washed  my  hands  of  it  and  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  you  and  Knox— the  Army  and  the 
Navy.'" 

A  few  days  later,  Hull  told  the  British  am- 
bassador: "It  would  have  been  better  if, 
when  ChurchUl  received  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
loud  protests.  .  .,  instead  of  passing  the  pro- 
test on  to  us  without  objection  on  his  part, 
thereby  qualifying  and  virtually  killing 
what  we  knew  were  the  individual  views  of 
the  British  Government  toward  these  nego- 
tiations, he  had  sent  a  strong  cable  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  telling  him  to  brace  up 
and  fight." 

So  our  military  authorities,  who  knew  we 
were  not  yet  ready  for  the  war  Roosevelt 
sought,  were  overruled  and  high-placed 
communist  collaborators  helped  to  precipi- 
tate the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  bringing  the 
United  States  Into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Let  this  be  a  warning  that 
communist  protagonists  are  always  pushing 
policies  which  are  harmful  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  our  country.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOEL  LEFKOWITZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981,  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
term  of  a  very  distinguished  public 
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servant  in  my  congressional  district. 
Joel  Lefkowitz  has  served  as  town  su- 
pervisor for  the  town  of  Brookhaven 
since  1979.  Before  that  he  was  a  two- 
term  councilman  on  the  Brookhaven 
Town  Board.  He  has  always  served 
with  highest  degree  of  honesty,  fair- 
ness and  ability. 

In  his  service  to  the  people  of  Brook- 
haven, Joel  Lefkowitz  has  run  an  ef- 
fective and  responsible  town  govern- 
ment. Since  his  arrival  in  the  Brook- 
haven area  in  1965,  Joel  has  continual- 
ly lent  his  talents  to  many  civic,  edu- 
cational and  legal  organizations.  The 
law  and  public  service  have  been  the 
themes  of  Joel's  career.  His  contribu- 
tion to  each  has  been  invaluable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Joel 
Lefkowitz  and  the  job  he  has  done  for 
Brookhaven.  I  wish  him  continued 
success  in  his  future  endeavors,  and  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  continued 
health  and  happiness  for  the  years  to 
come.* 


MARTHA  L.  HARRIS— A  DETROIT 
AND  HIGHLAND  PARK  FAVOR- 
ITE DAUGHTER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  On 
Sunday,  December  13,  1981,  a  remark- 
able woman  will  be  honored  in  the  city 
of  Detroit,  Mich.  She  is  not  interna- 
tionally known,  nor  is  she  quite  na- 
tionally known,  but  she  is  a  significant 
individual  in  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Highland  Park. 

Martha  L.  Harris  has  contributed 
significantly  to  these  cities  through 
her  civic  activities  and  expressions  of 
love  for  those  who  have  entered  her 
life.  She  was  first  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing honor  student  at  the  ac- 
claimed Cass  Technical  High  School  in 
Detroit.  Before,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing her  marriage,  she  was  one.  of 
Detroit's  top  models  and  beauty 
queens,  winning  several  beauty  titles. 
In  the  early  years  of  her  marriage  she 
extended  her  love  for  children  outside 
her  home,  and  became  an  instructor  at 
a  residential  preschool  nursery  center. 

Circumstances,  for  a  time,  resulted 
in  Martha  having  to  provide  for  her 
three  daughters  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  husband,  even  though  she 
had  no  practical  work  experience. 
Being  the  incredible  woman  that  she 
is,  she  kept  her  daugthers  and  began 
to  gain  those  skills  necessary  to  be 
gainfully  employed. 

Martha  attended  school  during  the 
day,  the  evenings,  and  at  any  time  she 
could  find  in  between,  until  she  ac- 
quired a  degree  in  social  work.  The 
degree  enabled  her  to  secure  the  posi- 
tion of  real  estate  expeditor  for  the 
city  of  Highland  Pa^-k,  Mich.  While  in 
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this  position,  she  established  a  com- 
munity reputation  for  honestly,  loyal- 
ty, high  moral  integrity,  and  depend- 
ability. She  has  continued  her  interest 
in  real  estate,  and  has  obtained  a 
degree  in  the  field.  Beyond  her  real 
estate  and  social  welfare  interests, 
Martha  focused  on  public  relations 
and  community  concerns,  which  led 
her  to  become  one  of  Detroit's  most 
recognized  public  relations  persons; 
publicizing  the  arrival  of  top  music 
artists  in  the  city. 

Martha  extended  her  concern  for 
the  cities  of  Detroit  and  Highland 
Park  into  the  field  of  politics,  as  she 
contributed  significantly  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  a  number  of  successful  poli- 
ticians. Her  insights  and  knowledge 
about  the  needs  of  the  people  of  De- 
troit and  Highland  Park  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  public  service 
provided  to  them.  Her  presence  as  a 
symbol  of  caring  may  well  be  her 
greatest  contribution. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  things 
she  has  done,  if  you  were  to  ask  her  to 
indicate  things  of  which  she  is  most 
proud,  her  answer  would  be  her  three 
daughters.  Ava  LaTanya,  Karla,  and 
Margo,  have  matured  in  the  image  of 
their  mother.  Much  like  their  mother, 
they  have  all  received  recognition 
from  the  city  of  Highland  Park  for 
their  scholastic  achievements.  Ava,  an 
outstanding  student,  is  currently 
working  on  her  M.B.A./J.D.  degree 
from  Rutgers  University,  Karla,  after 
completing  requirements  for  two  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  joined  my  Washington  staff,  and 
Margo  is  presently  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  majoring  in 
chemical  engineering.  Margo  and 
Karla  have  both  won  several  beauty 
contests— winning  beauty  contests 
seems  to  be  a  family  tradition. 

So  why  is  she  being  honored  by  her 
friends  in  Detroit  and  Highland  Park? 
It  is  so  unfortunate  that  we  usually 
wait  until  sad  times  to  recognize  our 
peers  and  friends,  but  this  is  often  the 
case.  Martha  Harris  was  recently 
stricken  with  cancer.  Her  husband,  the 
internationally  known  musician/con- 
ductor, Teddy  Harris,  Jr.,  is  giving  a 
musical  tribute  in  her  honor,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  which  will  go  toward  Mar- 
tha's medical  expenses. 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit and  Highland  Park  will  attend 
this  important  event  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  one  of  their  favorite  daugh- 
ters.* 
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COMMENDING  SENATOR  ARLEN 
SPECTER  ON  THE  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  THE  MINING  RECLA- 
MATION RESERVES  ACT  OF 
1981 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAILETy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate  who,  on  Friday, 
December  4,  introduced  a  bill  that  will 
clarify  existing  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provisions  and  IRS  rulings  concerning 
surface  mining  reclamation  reserves. 

Senator  Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania last  Friday  introduced  S.  1911, 
which  is  a  measure  similar  to  H.R. 
4815,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House 
on  October  22.  Both  bills  address  the 
confusion  that  presently  exists  as  to 
when  an  accrual-basis  taxpayer  is  enti- 
tled to  take  current  tax  deductions  for 
estimated  future  reclamation  expenses 
incurred  when  complying  with  the  sur- 
face mining  reclamation  requirements 
of  Federal  and  State  law.  Though 
there  is  one  difference  between  our 
two  bills  concerning  the  eligibility  of 
previous  years'  accrual  accounting 
methods,  I  nonetheless  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  general  provisions  of  the  bills 
and  the  important  problem  of  the  sur- 
face mining  industry  they  resolve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Sena- 
tor Specter  and  I  will  be  working  to- 
gether on  this  issue.  Certainly,  with 
his  efforts  and  those  of  our  colleagues, 
our  bill  can  be  enacted  and  the  Na-i 
tion's  surface  mining  industry  benefit-' 
ed.  I  thank  Senator  Specter  and. 
lastly,  only  add  that  I  look  forward  to: 
a  close  working  relationship  on  this,  as! 
well  as  other,  measures  before  the' 
Congress.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  T.  KEHOE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  6  years  the  Sacramento  Metropol- 
itan Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
guided  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  ef- 
fective directors  in  its  history,  Mr. 
John  T.  Kehoe.  The  community  and 
citizens  of  Sacramento,  as  well  as  the 
chamber  itself,  has  benefited  greatly 
from  John  Kehoe's  talented  and  ener- 
getic leadership. 

This  outstanding  administrator, 
whose  distinguished  career  has  includ- 
ed service  in  the  Governor's  cabinet 
when  President  Ronald  Reagan  was 
chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
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nia.  will  be  leaving  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  soon  to  pursue  a  challenging 
opportunity  in  the  private  sector  as 
vice  president  in  charge  of  economic 
planning  for  the  Cook  Co.  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of  this 
House,  and  particularly  our  California 
delegation,  will  join  me  in  extending 
best  wishes  to  John  Kehoe  and  in  sa- 
luting his  outstanding  career  in  city. 
State  and  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  his  work  for  the  Sacramento  Metro- 
politan Chamber  of  Commerce. 

John  Kehoe's  career  has  included  18 
years  of  public  service,  beginning  in 
Hayward.  Calif.,  where  he  worked  as 
an  assistant  city  manager.  He  later 
served  as  administrative  assistant  to  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Greorge  Miller,  followed  by  3 
years  as  director  of  governmental  af- 
fairs for  the  California  State  Univerity 
and  College  System. 

In  1969,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  asked 
John  Kehoe  to  join  his  administration 
as  education  consultant.  One  year 
later,  Mr.  Kehoe  was  appointed  as  the 
Governor's  legislative  secretary,  and  in 
1972  he  became  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's cabinet  as  director  of  consumer 
affairs.  During  his  2  years  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  department  received  national 
acclaim  for  programs  implemented 
under  his  leadership. 

A  description  of  John  Kehoe's  com- 
munity interests,  activities  and  awards 
would  fill  many  pages.  One  of  his 
more  recent  achievements  was  election 
by  the  people  of  Sacramento  to  the 
five-member  board  of  one  of  Califor- 
nia's major  publicly  owned  electrical 
utilities,  the  Sacramento  Metropolitan 
DtUity  District. 

As  a  Representative  of  Sacramento 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
officially  recognize  John  T.  Kehoe's 
t«mendous  contributions  to  the  Sacra- 
mento area,  to  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, aiKl  to  this  Nation,  and  to  ex- 
press our  hope  that  he  finds  his  new 
position  stimulating  and  rewarding.* 


SMALL  IS  ESSENTIAL:  THE  REVI- 
TALIZATION  OF  AMERICA'S 
SMALL  BUSINESSES  IS  WELL 
UNDERWAY 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
small  business  is  big  business.  While 
the  Fortune  500  corporations  provide 
the  major  impetus  in  terms  of  develop- 
ment and  major  production,  America's 
vast  array  of  small  businesses  and 
services  comprise  the  economic  back- 
bone of  America.  The  centrality  of 
small  business  within  the  American 
economy  can  be  best  demonstrated  by 
some  hard  facts: 
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Small  businesses  comprise  97  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  Nation's  firms; 

Small  businesses  comprise  43  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product 
(GNP): 

Small  businesses  generate  64  percent 
of  the  total  dollar  value  from  whole- 
saling; 

Small  businesses  comprise  73  per- 
cent of  retail  sales; 

Small  business  receives  57  percent  of 
the  annual  service  sales  dollar  share; 

Small  businesses  comprise  76  per- 
cent of  the  construction  dollar  volume; 

Small  business  provides  employment 
for  58  percent  of  the  American  work 
force. 

David  Birch  of  the  Massachussetts 
Institute  of  Technology  found  that 
small  business'  contributions  to  the 
American  economy  go  beyond  the 
above  statistics.  Birch  found  that  com- 
panies with  less  than  21  employees 
created  66  percent  of  all  new  jobs  after 
requisite  job  losses  in  particular  indus- 
tries between  1969  and  1976.  Even 
more  telling  is  the  finding  that  firms 
with  fewer  than  500  employees  ac- 
counted for  87  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created  in  this  period.  In  short,  small 
firms  are  the  prime  job  generators. 

The  decade  of  the  1970*s  was  a 
period  when  bad  Government  policy 
toward  small  business  came  to  frui- 
tion. Fortunately,  according  to  Ken- 
neth Chilton  and  David  Hatfield  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
Federal  policy  has  been  moving 
toward  greater  assistance  to,  and  less 
hampering  of,  America's  small  busi- 
nesses. I  welcome  this  development,  as 
this  administration  and  Congress 
have,  in  less  than  1  year,  taken  even 
more  affirmative  steps  to  lessen  the 
negative  Federal  impact  on  small  busi- 
ness in  America. 

Chilton  and  Hatfield  are  the  authors 
of  a  recently  published  report  entitled, 
"Big  Government  and  Sma}l  Business: 
The  Changing  Relationship."  This 
work,  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Business  at  Washington  University,  is 
a  concise  and  well-documented  look  at 
how  Federal  policy  vis-a-vis  small  busi- 
ness had  been  previously  inhibitory, 
and  presently  becoming  ameliorative. 

The  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  small  business  in  the  1970's, 
Chilton  and  Hatfield  write, 
alternated    between    not-so-benign    neglect 
and  ill-advised  direct  intervention. 

In  spite  of  this  unfavorable  climate, 
the  vigor  and  import  of  small  business 
grew.  How  a  positive  change  in  Feder- 
al Government-small  business  rela- 
tions came  about,  say  the  authors,  was 
through  capable  and  reliable  commu- 
nication from  the  affected  industries 
to  Congress.  With  the  onset  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  a  Congress 
that  is  fundamentally  supportive  of 
the  administration's  economic  policies, 
an  acceleration  of  efforts  to  get  off  of 
the    small    businessman's    back    in- 
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creased.  In  the  last  year,  marked  im- 
provements in  the  operating  climate 
for  small  business  are  seen  by  all. 

The  lessons  of  the  1970's,  like  histo- 
ry in  general,  ought  to  be  learned  so 
that  they  will  not  be  repeated. 

Chilton  and  Hatfield  found  three 
major  problematic  areas  of  Federal 
policy  that  militated  against  small 
business.  These  policies  were:  negative 
Federal  regulation,  tax  policy,  and  in- 
effective assistance  progams. 

In  terms  of  regulation,  unparalleled 
growth  in  Federal  regulation  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  small  business  occurred 
most  heavily  during  the  1970's.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  major  new  laws 
that  negatively  impacted  on  small 
businesses  were  enacted  by  successive 
Congresses  during  the  1970's.  The  reg- 
ulatory phenomenon  became  so  perva- 
sive that  Dr.  Murray  Weidenbaum, 
now  President  Reagan's  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
called  the  development  "the  second 
managerial  revolution". 

Study  after  study  of  countless  indus- 
tries revealed  a  lessened  ability  to  in- 
novate, expand,  and  create  jobs  due  to 
the  direct  constraints  resulting  from 
Federal  regulations.  My  own  study  of 
small  business,  and  my  own  communi- 
cation with  scores  of  small  business- 
men in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  duplicate  these  find- 
ings. While  many  of  the  intentions- 
cleaner  environments,  safer  products, 
expanded  minority  opportunities,  et 
cetera— were  laudible,  many  of  the 
direct  side  effects  felt  by  small  busi- 
nesses were  harmful.  "Small  business- 
es," the  authors  note,  "became  an  un- 
intentional victim  of  the  regulatory 
overdose". 

The  second  factor  that  worked 
against  small  business  in  the  1970's 
were  the  tax  laws.  Primarily,  the  au- 
thors found,  taxes  were  regressive 
with  respect  to  firm  size.  For  instance, 
in  1979,  firms  with  assets  of  less  than 
$5  million  had  an  effective  tax  rate  of 
41  percent  on  the  average,  while  firms 
with  assets  of  over  $1  million  paid  at 
an  average  29  percent  rate. 

F\u-thermore,  payroll  taxes  designed 
to  shore  up  the  social  security  system 
are  not  neutral  with  respect  to  firm 
size.  In  short.  Federal  tax  policy  has 
consistently  favored  more  capital-in- 
tensive business  than  labor-intensive 
ones.  A  healthy  balance  has  been 
struck  in  the  newly  enacted  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  Recurring 
imbalances  must  be  prevented. 

The  third  feature  of  negative  Feder- 
al policy  toward  small  business  was 
due  to  "ineffective  intervention."  I 
concur  with  the  author's  position  that 
even  in  cases  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  address  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  small  businesses,  such 
as  Small  Business  Administration  aid 
programs,  results  were  "negligible,  if 
not  negative."  A  recent  review  of  more 
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than  14,000  SBA  loans  has  yielded  up 
some  shocking  results:  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  direct  loans  end  in  de- 
faults, and  only  18  cents  on  each 
dollar  loaned  is  collected  on  defaults. 
More  than  $57  million  was  lost  in  aid 
funds  from  1970  to  1978,  and  this 
figure  may  reach  $900  million  if  1979 
and  1980  repayable  loans  go  in  a  simi- 
lar direction. 

In  addition,  reviews  of  the  section 
8(a)  procurement  program,  better 
known  as  the  minority  business  assist- 
ance program,  have  not  been  good. 
Participants  themselves  are  the  most 
openly  disappointed. 

As  the  1970's  ended,  a  marked  rever- 
sal of  Federal  policy  toward  big  busi- 
ness began  to  occur.  Washington  final- 
ly woke  up  to  the  powerful  fact  that 
small  business  is  the  best  job  creation 
program— but  only  when  left  alone  to 
get  the  job  done. 

During  this  painful  decade,  incorpor- 
ations increased.  Small  businesses 
stuck  it  out,  and  continued  to  press  for 
regulatory  relief  and  tax  reform. 
Within  less  than  a  year,  they  have  sig- 
nificantly achieved  both. 

A  massive  assault  on  regulation  was 
launched  within  minutes  of  President 
Reagan's  inauguration.  To  express  the 
administration's  strong  commitment 
to  this  goal,  the  President  appointed 
no  less  than  the  Vice  President  him- 
self to  head  his  Task  Force  on  Regula- 
tory Relief.  Already,  more  than  100 
useless  and  noxious  regulations  are 
under  attack. 

Several  tax  reforms  embodied  in  the 
I*resident's  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  are  of  particular  interest 
to  small  business: 

Reduction  of  the  top  tax  rate  on  in- 
vestment income  from  70  percent  to  50 
percent; 

Increased  estate  tax  exemptions 
from  $175,625  up  to  $600,000  over  a  6- 
year  period; 

Simplification  and  liberalization  of 
depreciation  methods,  the  accelerated 
cost  recovery  program  (ACRP); 

Increase  from  $150,000  to  $250,000 
the  exemption  to  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax. 

These  features  are  also  coupled  with 
an  across-the-board  tax  cut. 

We  are  entering  a  decade  of  bright 
hopes  for  small  business.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  dismantle  the 
seemingly  endless  maze  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations that  have  hindered  profitable 
small  business  in  America.  We  must 
continue  to  enact  equitable  and  func- 
tional tax  legislation  that  aims  to 
lower  inflation,  maintain  reasonable 
revenue,  and  allow  for  economic  op- 
portunity. 

Small  business  is  the  core  of  Amer- 
ica; I  pledge  to  continue  efforts  to 
help  it  sustain  not  only  itself,  but  all 
of  us  as  well.* 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  A  WEAK 
DEFENSE 
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world  where  the  United  States  was  running 
a  budget  deficit  or  a  power  deficit?"* 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial which  follows  by  Ben  Watten- 
berg  shows  the  dangers  of  even  having 
to  wonder  if  our  defenses  are  fully  suf- 
ficient. 

Weak  Defense  Hurts  Ecowoity 
(By  Ben  Wallenberg) 

"What  happens,  or  might  happen,  if 
America  becomes  'No.  2'  is  bad  economic 
news  even  if  the  budget  were  balanced  in 
the  process.  If  the  history  of  the  planet  tells 
us  one  simple  thing,  it  is  that  nations  with 
power  use  that  power  to  advance  their  inter- 
ests, including  their  economic  interests.  We 
Americans  surely  did  just  that  when  we 
were  'No.  1.'  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  behave  otherwise? 

"What  would  the  economic  world  look  like 
if  the  Soviets  became  the  unquestioned 
paramount  military  power?  Forget  about 
direct  superpower  warfare.  There  are  more 
efficient  ways  to  transmute  military  power 
into  economic  gain. 

"Of  course,  no  one  can  predict  or  project 
the  specifics  of  such  a  world,  but  play 
around  with  a  few  random  speculations. 

"A  Soviet  Empire  running  short  on  oil 
makes  the  Saudis  an  offer  they  can't  refuse. 
Sell  us  oil."  the  Soviets  say.  We  need  it  very 
badly.  And  please,  Prince,  sell  it  to  us  at  $10 
a  barrel  because  we're  going  to  sign  a  friend- 
ship treaty  with  you." 

"I  can  think  of  many  reasons  for  the 
Saudis  under  such  circumstances  to  quietly 
start  shipping  the  oiL  I  can't  think  of  a 
single  good  reason  for  them  not  to.  They 
certainly  won't  be  able  to  come  to  a  weak 
United  States  and  say.  "Help  us.  Uncle  Sam. 
we're  getting  mugged."  More  likely,  they'd 
raise  the  price  of  oil  to  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Or  consider  what  might  happen  to  busi- 
ness in  Europe.  The  most  skittish  commodi- 
ty known  to  man  is  capital.  When  threat- 
ened, it  flees.  As  the  nervous  nations  next  to 
the  all-powerful  Soviet  bear  saw  American 
weakness  grow,  their  money  would  leave  the 
continent  in  a  rush. 

"The  slow,  or  speedy,  collapse  of  Europe- 
an economies  would  be  a  logical  result. 
While  much  of  that  capital  might  first  flee 
to  the  United  States,  the  ensuing  depression 
in  E^irope  would  ultimately  echo  here  in 
America.  It  is  an  interdependent  world. 

"And  what  would  we  do  if  the  Sov.ets 
'suggested'  that  we  ought  to  give  many  bil- 
lions more  in  aid  to  the  less  developed 
world?  What  would  we  do  if  the  Soviets 
suggested'  that  we  ou8|k(kto  sell  them  more 
grain  cheaper,  or  that^e  should  be  more 
forthcoming  with  patented  high  technology, 
or  that  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  banks 
loan  them  more  money  at  low  rates? 

"Of  course,  we  could  resist  those  en- 
treaties. We  could  resist  the  pressures  to  ac- 
commodate the  Soviets  that  would  surely 
come  in  from  all  over  the  world.  We  could— 
but  we  probably  wouldn't.  History  tells  the 
tale  of  weaker  nations  designing  elaborate 
minuets  to  save  face  while  accommodating 
stronger  nations. 

"Now.  my  question  is  this:  If  you  were  an 
investor  on  Wall  Street,  would  you  have 
more  confidence  in  your  invested  dollar  in  a 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  issue  of  American  Arts  maga- 
zine contains  an  excellent  article  ex- 
plaining the  congressional  budget 
process  as  it  relates  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. Written  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Paul  Simon. 
the  article  describes  in  detail  the  fund- 
ing history  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  projections  for 
the  future  of  Federal  arts  support.  Mr. 
Simon,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus  Executive 
Board,  is  the  highly  regarded  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsec- 
ondary  Education. 

[From  the  American  Arts.  November  19811 

Issu^  OF  Cultural  Poucy 

(By  Paul  Simon) 

Emmanuel  Kant  spent  eleven  years  as- 
sembling his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  and 
Frederick  Hegel  took  eight  years  putting  to- 
gether his  Philosophy  of  Right.  Yet  the 
United  States  Congress  took  only  a  few 
weeks  to  compile  its  own  philosophical 
sUtement— the  1982  budget. 

House  committees  slashed  as  much  as  one- 
third  from  their  programs  in  a  few  days, 
and  substitute  legislation  to  revise  the 
entire  federal  budget  was  completed  over- 
night. Adding  machines  at  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  could  not  work  fast  enough 
to  figure  and  refigure  subcommittee,  com- 
mittee, and  substitute  versions  of  the 
budget.  There  was  little  time  to  question 
the  impact  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  less 
time  to  ask  why  we  were  doing  it.  Some  of 
us  wanted  those  questions  answered  before 
we  moved,  but  we  were  swept  aside  by  the 
budget  process. 

Behind  that  confusing  and  complex 
budget  process  is  a  philosophy— a  philoso- 
phy that  this  year  is  actually  clearer  and 
more  radical  than  any  In  decades. 

THE  ARTS 

The  fimdlng  history  of  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment shows  significant  program  increases, 
from  $2.5  million  in  fiscal  1966  to  $175  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981.  Congress  was  therefore 
surprised  when  the  President  requested  a 
fifty  percent  reduction  in  Endowment  fund- 
ing for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  since  the 
NEA  has  grown  through  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations  over  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

In  1980.  the  Arts  Endowment  was  reau- 
thorized for  five  years  at  levels  ranging 
from  $175  million  for  fiscal  1981  to  $306  mU- 
llon  for  fiscal  1985.  In  the  past,  the  actual 
appropriations  for  the  Endowment  have 
been  seventy-five  and  ninety  percent  of  the 
authorized  amount.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Arts  Endowment's  multiyear  reauthor- 
ization in  1980  and  with  strong  support  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive Sidney  Yates,  it  appeared  that  the  fed- 
eral role  in  the  arts  and  the  structure  of  the 
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Elndowtnent  was  assured  for  the  coming 
years.  The  P»resident's  request  to  cut  the 
Endowment's  budget  by  half  presented  a 
powerful  challenge  to  the  direction  that  had 
been  set  by  Congress. 

Responding  to  the  Administration's 
budget,  the  Democrats'  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution reduced  funds  in  the  category  which 
includes  the  NEA,  Category  500.  Actual  re- 
structuring of  programs  under  this  category 
was  left  to  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, and  although  funding  for  the  Eln- 
dowment  was  in  Jeopardy,  no  specific  cuts 
were  required.  Category  500  is  so  large  that 
budgets  for  social  programs  can  be  made  to 
fit  under  established  budget  ceilings  with- 
out making  specific  said  detailed  cuts  in  all 
programs  in  that  category. 

My  subcommittee  eventually  recommend- 
ed a  twenty  percent  cut  in  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment's budget  in  order  to  meet  spending 
limits— a  figure  which  was  overturned  by  a 
subsequent  coalition-sponsored  bill  that  ear- 
marlced  a  combined  total  of  $223  million  for 
both  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. This  figure  represented  a  thirty 
percent  reduction  in  these  agencies'  budgets 
from  current  funding  levels.  The  Senate 
budget  bill,  meanwhile,  set  a  figure  of  $119.3 
million  for  the  Arts  Endowment,  represent- 
ing a  twenty-five  percent  cut.  The  House 
and  Senate  conference  on  the  issue  was  re- 
solved by  taking  the  higher  Senate  figure. 
Because  the  majority  of  House  conferees  on 
this  portion  of  the  reconciliation  bill  had 
not  voted  for  the  coalition-sponsored  substi- 
tute bill  recommending  an  even  lower  level 
of  Endowment  funding,  we  were  happy  to 
acquiesce  to  the  Senate's  higher  figures  of 
$119.3  million. 

This  year's  budget  process  was  far  from 
smooth,  but  it  has  been  further  complicated 
by  the  parallel  Appropriations  Committee 
consideration  of  the  NEA's  budget.  Appro- 
priations for  the  Arts  Endowment  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
before  the  budget  reconciliation  bill  became 
law.  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
went  forward  based  on  the  multi-year  reau- 
thorization for  the  Endowment  approved 
under  President  Carter,  sending  the  House 
a  figure  of  $157.5  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  That  figure  is  well  above  the 
$119.3  million  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  but 
it  was  approved  before  the  $119.3  million 
became  the  legal  authorization  level.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  figure  for 
the  arts  has  not  been  finalized  as  of  this 
writing,  but  when  it  is.  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  will  have  to  be  reconciled. 
Because  appropriations  cannot  exceed  the 
authorization  level,  a  figure  no  greater  than 
$119.3  million  will  have  to  be  approved.  This 
conflict  in  budget  sunounts  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  arts,  as  has  both  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  Task  Force  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the  NEA's  re- 
sponse to  the  likelihood  of  a  reduced 
budget. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  FEDERAL  ARTS  FUNDING 

The  Arts  Endowment  now  faces  a  budget 
cutback  of  twenty-five  percent  (or  more) 
from  its  current  funding  level  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  began  on  October  1,  1981.  That 
percentage  is  even  more  significant  when  in- 
flation is  figured  into  the  current  program 
costs.  How  and  where  cuts  will  be  made  will 
be  decided  by  the  Endowment  itself,  not  by 
Congress  or  the  White  House. 

The  priorities  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  were  made  clear  both  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  in  its  March, 
1981,  meeting  and  in  the  Endowment's  re- 
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sponse  to  Congress  on  where  reductions  will 
be  made.  The  Council  directed  that  under 
budget  constraints,  the  Endowment  should 
concentrate  on  promoting  professionalism 
and  excellence,  on  organizations  producing 
arts  whose  primary  focus  is  the  arts  them- 
selves, and  on  individual  artists.  The  Arts 
Endowment,  in  its  revised  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  told  Congress  that  the  Council's  di- 
rection will  mean  "...  direct  organizational 
support .  .  .  providing  considerably  less  sup- 
port for  service  organizations,  for  touring 
and  other  outreach  efforts  .  .  ." 

As  of  this  writing,  we  do  not  know  precise- 
ly what  cuts  will  be  made  in  the  NEA's  pro- 
grams, although  we  do  have  alternative 
budgets  which  the  E^ndowment  has  pre- 
pared based  on  various  budget  assumptions. 
From  these  alternative  budgets,  it  is  clear 
that  some  specific  programs  will  be  reduced 
in  order  to  preserve  others.  Programs  where 
reductions  are  focused  include:  Artists-in- 
Education,  fUm  documentation  of  dance, 
summer  programs  in  Expansion  Arts,  City- 
Arts,  services  to  the  field  in  Media  Arts, 
grants  for  museum  purchases  of  works  by 
living  American  artists,  special  opera-musi- 
cal theatre  projects,  professional  theatre 
touring,  and  across-the-board  cuts  in  grants 
to  state  arts  councils. 

Another  indication  of  the  future  of  feder- 
al support  for  the  arts  can  be  found  in  the 
report  presented  by  the  White  House  Task 
Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  following 
its  final  meeting  in  September— a  report 
which  included  several  recommendations  on 
the  future  of  federal  involvement  in  the 
arts.  Those  recommendations  echoed  com- 
ments that  had  been  made  earlier  by  Task 
Force  cochairs  Charlton  Heston,  Dr. 
Hannah  Gray,  and  Daniel  Terra,  as  well  as 
four  general  conclusions  and  tentative  rec- 
ommendations that  were  suggested  at  the 
August  meeting: 

1.  There  is  a  valuable  federal  role  in  the 
arts  and  humanities,  and  the  basic  structure 
of  the  Endowments  is  sound.  Task  Force 
member  Henry  Geldzahler  reports  that  "the 
Endowments  look  better  and  better  as  we 
look  Into  them  more." 

2.  Endowment  funding  should  be  matched 
by  private  sources.  The  success  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Grants  Program  in  attracting  private 
support  is  evident.  Business  contributions  to 
the  arts  in  1967  were  $22  million,  while  in 
1979  contributions  totalled  $436  million. 
Frank  Saunders.  Staff  Vice  President  for 
Philip  Morris,  notes,  "What  is  important 
here  is  that  the  presence,  the  activities,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  NEA  were  critical 
stimuli  for  this  quantum  leap  in  corporate 
support." 

3.  Private  sector  support  should  be  in- 
creased. The  budgets  of  both  Endowments 
for  the  coming  year  have  been  reduced,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  the  shortfalls  be 
made  up  by  corporate,  foundation,  and  indi- 
vidual giving. 

4.  Revisions  in  the  tax  code,  recently 
signed  into  law,  should  offer  encouragement 
for  private  giving  by  allowing  more  individ- 
uals to  deduct  charitable  contributions  on 
their  tax  forms.  The  very  same  bill,  howev- 
er, may  discourage  corporate  support  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  by  lowering  the  tax 
rate  for  businesses,  thereby  lessening  the 
need  for  businesses  to  find  tax  write-offs. 
Further  revisions  in  the  tax  code  should  be 
explored. 

A  note  about  this  last  item:  in  the  new  po- 
litical environment  in  Washington,  which 
encourages  business  in  general  and  business 
in  support  of  the  arts  in  particular,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  contributions  should  be  encour- 
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aged  through  the  tax  structure.  This  ap- 
proach may  be  in  accordance  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  new  Administration,  but  may 
not  be  healthy  for  the  general  arts  commu- 
nity. Well-known  performing  companies,  es- 
tablishes artists,  and  major  institutions 
should  be  able  to  continue  to  attract  sup- 
port. Lesser-luiown  companies,  community 
theaters,  and  artists  beginning  their  careers 
will  have  little  or  no  chance  to  compete  for 
corporate  funding.  It  is  unlikely  that  busi- 
ness philanthropy  will  invest  the  unknown 
or  be  able  to  bring  together  individuals  to 
review  applications  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Arts  Endowment's  panel  system.  There 
is  also  the  potential  problem  of  corporate 
patronage  directing  creative  productions: 
conglomerate  oil  is  not  necessarily  a 
modem-day  de'Medici. 

THE  BUDGET  AS  PHILOSOPHY 

This  year's  budget  process  has  shown  sev- 
eral things.  It  has  shown  that  Congress  lis- 
tened when  the  public  asked  for  cutbacks  in 
government  spending.  But  where  the  reduc- 
tions shouJd  be  made  and  by  how  much 
became  a  matter  of  conflict  between  most 
Democrats  on  one  side  and  a  coalition  of 
Republicans  and  conservative  E>emocrats  on 
the  other.  The  budget  that  was  finally  ap- 
proved is  a  reflection  of  where  this  Adminis- 
tration thinks  cutbacks  should  be  made. 
While  the  Defense  Department's  budget 
grew,  training  for  the  unemployed  was  vir- 
tually abolished.  Fewer  children  will  qualify 
for  free  or  cut-rate  school  lunches,  but  we 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  a  number  of  new  op- 
tions in  stategic  weapons.  Taxes  will  be  cut. 
and  so  will  our  system  of  social  services  to 
the  poor.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  will  have  a  budget  of  no  more  than 
$119.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  approxi- 
mately $38  million  less  than  this  year.  Mili- 
tary bands,  by  comparison,  will  receive  over 
$50  million. 

A  massive  rewriting  of  the  federal  budget 
is  clearly  not  a  good  way  of  deciding  in  only 
a  matter  of  weeks  who  is  the  most  needy 
and  what  federal  programs  the  most  neces- 
sary. How  can  we  decide  in  such  a  short 
time,  within  budget  constraints  drawn  from 
who  knows  where,  what  is  most  important? 
How  do  we  rank  the  handicapped,  for  exam- 
ple, against  hungry  children,  unemployed 
teenagers,  medical  students  needing  help 
with  tuition,  or  even  the  U.S.  military?  But 
such  a  ranking  was  done  this  spring  and 
summer  through  the  forced  reduction  in 
spending  required  by  the  White  House 
budget.  In  the  end,  "people  programs"  were 
the  losers. 

Whatever  our  differing  political  philoso- 
phies, I  believe  our  goal  is  the  same  one:  a 
healthy  America.  But  I  believe  a  healthy 
nation  means  not  only  a  healthy  economy 
and  military,  but  also  a  healthy  spirit— a 
spirit  expressed  through  the  arts.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  still  stand- 
ing, though  it  took  a  blow  from  the  Reagan 
Administration's  hatchet.  With  renewed 
public  support,  it  will  continue  to  stand  and 
once  again  grow.* 
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LETTING  NUCLEAR  DANGER 
SPREAD 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7.  19S1 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
step-by-step  weakening  of  the  U.S. 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  is  the  subject  of  a 
very  disturbing  article  by  Jessica 
Tuchman  Matthews  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  December  1.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Letting  Nuclear  Dancer  Spread 
(By  Jessica  Tuchman  Matthews) 
The  Nuclear  regulatory  commission's  re- 
sounding vote  of  no-confidence  this  week  in 
the  international  system  of  safeguards  on 
which  trade  in  nuclear  technology  is  pre- 
mised is  but  the  latest  in  a  series  of  events 
and  policy  shifts  that  has  all  but  wiped  out 
American  non-proliferation  policy. 

As  one  who  once  had  a  hand  in  helping  to 
formulate  that  policy  during  part  of  the 
Carter  administration.  I  have  watched  with 
awe  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disman- 
tling has  taken  place. 

The  erosion  began  last  spring  in  a  close 
vote  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approving  an  administration  request 
to  permit  a  large  new  assistance  program 
for  Pakistan  by  waiving  the  law  that  prohib- 
its assistance  to  a  country  trying  to  make 
nuclear  weapons.  The  vote  attracted  little 
attention  at  the  time,  yet  it  was  a  signifi- 
cant milestone:  in  the  first  test  of  its  own 
sanctions  against  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
United  States  was  choosing  to  ignore  them. 
By  the  time  the  waiver  reached  the 
Senate  floor  a  few  weeks  ago.  there  was  no 
remaiiiing  doubt  that  Pakistan  is  aggressive- 
ly pursuing  every  possible  technical  route  to 
building  a  bomb.  It  may  be  ready  to  stage  a 
nuclear  explosion  in  one  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  full  Senate  chose  not  to 
vote  on  the  wisdom  of  the  waiver.  Sen.  John 
Glenn  (D-Ohio).  trying  to  redraw  the  line 
he  had  helped  write  into  law  a  few  years 
ago.  offered  an  amendment  requiring  termi- 
nation of  American  aid  If  Pakistan  went  ail 
the  way  and  actually  detonated  a  nuclear 
bomb.  But  the  message  that  was  conveyed 
that  evening  to  Pakistan,  and  who  knows 
how  many  other  interested  governments, 
was  not  that  the  amendment  had  passed— 
which  it  had,  just— but  rather  that  nearly 
half  the  Senate— 45  members— had  voted 
against  it,  in  the  name  of  preserving  "flexi- 
bility" for  the  president.  The  flexibility  in 
this  case  is  the  flexibility  to  do  nothing— as 
this  country  did  when  India  exploded  its 
bomb  in  1974. 

Meanwhile  Israel  had  bombed  Iraq's  re- 
search reactor.  The  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency's  response  was  not  to  inves- 
tigate why  Iraq,  despite  having  no  commer- 
cial nuclear  facilities,  was  stockpiling  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  uranium  ore.  Nor  did  it  or 
any  other  g^oup  consider  intelligence  find- 
ings that  Iraq  was  indeed  pursuing  a  nuclear 
capability,  despite  having  renounced  the 
right  to  do  so  by  signing  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  Instead  the  IAEA  called  on  its 
members  to  offer  Iraq  "emergency  assist- 
ance" to  rebuild  the  destroyed  reactor. 

France,  Iraq's  original  supplier,  respond- 
ed. Discussions  between  France  and  Iraq 
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have  been  under  way  since  last  summer. 
American  officials  are  apparently  not  privy 
to  the  terms  being  negotiated,  especially 
whether  the  new  reactor  will  be  as  inexpli- 
cably large  for  its  asserted  "research"  pur- 
pose as  the  old  one  was,  or  whether  this 
time  Prance  will  Insist  that  the  reactor  not 
be  fueled  with  highly  enriched,  weapons- 
usable  uranium. 

France's  recent  agreement  with  South 
Africa  does  not  offer  much  ground  for  opti- 
mism. The  United  SUtes  has  been  trying 
for  years  to  get  South  Africa  to  accept  safe- 
guards on  its  nuclear  facilities.  Its  leverage 
was  the  supply  of  fuel  rods  for  south  Afri- 
ca's first  power  reactors  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion next  year.  But  American  law  re- 
quires that  South  Africa  first  accept  safe- 
guards. Suddenly,  In  mid-November,  it  was 
announced  that  the  reactor  would  be  loaded 
on  schedule  with  fuel  rods  made  in  France, 
and  without  safeguards.  The  action  took 
American  officials  completely  by  surprise, 
cutting  the  ground  out  from  under  the  U.S. 
government's  position. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  nuclear  supplier  na- 
tions agreed  to  an  informal  moratorium  on 
the  transfer  of  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
plants— facilities  that  produce  material  that 
is  directly  usable  In  bombs.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time  since  that  agreement,  a  non- 
nuclear  weapons  state— Mexico— has  Invited 
bids  for  the  construction  of  power  reactors 
and  let  it  be  known  that  it  wants  "advanced 
technology"— enrichment  and  reprocess- 
ing—to be  part  of  the  deal.  The  suppliers' 
responses  will  be  a  major  test  of  how  much, 
or  how  little,  is  left  of  the  will  to  slow  nucle- 
ar proliferation.  The  outlook  Is  clouded  by 
the  administration's  recently  announced 
willingness  to  transfer  classified  enrichment 
technology  to  Australia,  making  it  all  the 
harder  to  say  no  to  others. 

Several  other  thresholds  have  been  quiet- 
ly crossed.  In  extending  an  agreetaent  that 
allows  U.S.-supplted  fuel  to  be  reprocessed 
in  Japan's  pilot  reprocessing  plant,  the  ad- 
ministration, without  prior  congressional 
consultation,  dropped  two  key  provisions  of 
earlier  versions.  One  of  these  dealt  with 
whether  reprocessing  plants,  because  they 
provide  direct  access  to  weapons-usable  ma- 
terials, can  ever  be  effectively  safeguarded. 
The  other  retained  U.S.  control  over 
Japan's  use  of  the  separated  plutonium. 

U.S.  negotiators,  unable  to  find  acceptable 
conditions  for  ending  nuclear  cooperation 
with  India,  are  reportedly  considering  major 
concessions.  The  United  SUtes  wants  Inter- 
national safeguards  to  continue  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  used  fuel  (containing  more  than 
a  ton  of  Plutonium)  It  has  supplied  to  India 
over  18  years.  India  has  refused,  and  Is  re- 
portedly considering  a  unilateral  renunci- 
ation of  the  agreement  and  Its  attendant 
safeguards.  To  avoid  that  damaging  prece- 
dent U.S.  negotiators  may  allow  India  to  re- 
process the  U.S.-supplied  fuel. 

The  Reagan  administration  let  it  be 
luiown  from  the  outset  that  it  planned  a 
dramatic  "shift  in  emphasis"  from  the 
Carter  non-proliferation  policy.  It  would 
emphasize  American  leverage  as  a  "reliable 
nuclear  supplier"  rathem  than  trying  to  re- 
strict access  to  sensitive  nuclear  technol- 
ogies. But  leverage  Is  only  leverage  if  one  is 
prepared  to  use  it  The  administration's 
easy  acceptance  of  Pakistan's  nuclear  bomb 
program  and  many  subsequent  decisions  sig- 
naled clearly  that  it  was  more  Interested  In 
encouraging  nuclear  trade.  The  message  was 
picked  up  not  only  by  potential  proUfera- 
tors  but  also  by  other  suppliers— France,  es- 
pecially—that had  reluctantly  gone  along 
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with  earlier  U.S.  insistence  on  a  tough  non- 
proliferation  policy.  Congress,  overwhelmed 
with  other  concerns,  failed  to  respond.  The 
result  hstf  been  a  frighteningly  swift  unrav- 
eling of  the  containment  net  that  had  been 
slowly  stitched  together  In  the  seven  years 
since  India's  nuclear  explosion  shocked  the 
world.  No  one  knows  where  it  will  end  or 
what  It  wUl  now  take  to  stop  the  process.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FRUITRIDGE 
SENIOR  BABE  RUTH  ALL-STAR 
TEAM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI     , 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  extend  official  recog- 
nition to  the  outstanding  team  mem- 
bers and  coaches  of  the  Pruitridge 
Senior  Babe  Ruth  All-Star  Team, 
which  this  past  simimer  represented 
the  city  and  county  of  Sacramento, 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Pacific 
Southwest  Region  (California.  Nevada, 
Utah.  Hawaii,  and  Arizona)  at  the 
Senior  Babe  Ruth  World  Series  in 
Lawrenceburg.  Tenn. 

This  fine  group  of  16-  to  18-year-olds 
placed  third  in  the  world  champion- 
ship. Each  player  on  this  superb  team 
exhibited  the  finest  qualities  of  sports- 
manship, both  on  and  off  the  field,  ac- 
cording to  their  coaches. 

We  in  Sacramento  County  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  their  achievement.  It 
is  my  honor  to  recognize  each  player 
and  coach  here  in  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  members  of  the  team  were  Russ 
Charles,  Bob  Crump,  Hank  DeMello. 
John  Berringer,  Dan  Sullivan,  Greg 
Gamett,  Todd  Trafton,  Ken  Longman. 
Henry  Gatewood,  Russ  Morena.  Jon 
Leake.  Greg  Murphy.  Greg  Stimson. 
Alex  McKisson.  Ken  Clawson,  and 
Warren  Cain. 

They  were  coached  by  Bill  Walker. 
Dan  Sullivan,  and  Steve  Hammer. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
record  of  this  fine  team  and  extend 
our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
each  player  and  coach.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  DAYTON  MAYOR 
JIM  McGEE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity,  to  join 
with  the  many  Daytonians.  represent- 
atives of  the  business  community  and 
citizens  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  saluting  my  friend.  Mayor  Jim 
McGee.  For  over  13  years,  he  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice   and    leadership    to    the    city    of 
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Dayton,  both  as  a  city  conunissioner 
and  mayor. 

On  December  10.  1981.  there  will  be 
a  testimonial  in  Dayton  honoring  Jim 
McGee  for  that  leadership.  On  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio.  I  salute  Mayor 
Jim  McGee  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  share  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  from  outside 
the  State  of  Ohio  the  noteworthy 
achievements  of  Jim  McGee.  Members 
of  the  Ohio  congressional  delegation 
are  quite  familiar  with  his  accomplish- 
ments during  his  11 -year  tenure  as  the 
mayor  of  Dayton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  special  kinship 
to  Jim  McGee  in  his  position  as  the 
first  black  mayor  of  Dayton.  In  1967, 
my  brother  Carl  Stokes,  was  elected 
the  first  black  mayor  of  Cleveland  and 
of  a  major  American  city.  In  1970,  Jim 
McGee  joined  that  small  group  of 
black  Americans  heading  up  the  lead- 
ership of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Daytonians  from  every 
walk  of  life  will  attest  to  the  dignity 
and  leadership  Jim  McGee  has 
brought  to  the  city  of  Dayton  for  all 
the  people.  For  example,  he  is  credited 
with  taking  the  city's  involvement  in 
the  sister  cities  international  project 
and  elevating  it  to  new  heights.  Cur- 
rently. Dayton  has  strong  sister  city 
ties  in  the  arts  and  world  relations 
with  Oiso,  Japan;  Osberg,  Germany; 
and  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

In  addition  to  being  the  catalyst  and 
liaison  between  Dayton  and  other 
great  cities  of  the  world,  Jim  McGee 
can  be  credited,  and  rightfully  so,  with 
addressing  the  major  concerns  of  mi- 
norities, the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped in  the  city  of  Dayton.  He  has 
encouraged  innovative  city  govern- 
ment programs  to  be  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  these  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  mi- 
norities, overseeing  Federal  projec- 
tions, balancing  residential  and  busi- 
ness interests  have  made  unusual  de- 
mands for  the  time  and  leadership  of 
Jim  McGee.  But  in  every  instance,  Jim 
McGee  has  risen  to  the  challenge  and 
displayed  the  strong,  steady  leader- 
ship the  city  needed  in  its  critical  peri- 
ods. 

This  tenacity  and  diligence  in  get- 
ting the  job  done  and  done  right  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  character  and  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  of  Jim  McGee. 
His  career  has  been  one  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mayor  McGee  started  his  career  in 
public  service  in  1967  as  one  of  the  five 
Dayton  City  Commissioners.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  with  distinction  until 
1970  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
position  of  mayor.  Since  1973,  Jim 
McGee  has  been  reelected  to  four 
terms  as  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  his  many 
duties  as  mayor,  Jim  McGee  maintains 
a  general  law  practice  in  the  city.  He  is 
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also  an  active  and  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  Advisory  Board  and  the  U.S 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  everything  that  I 
have  said  about  Mayor  Jim  McGee.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  now  know 
that  he  is  a  rising  star  in  Dayton  and 
the  State  of  Ohio.  As  his  years  in 
public  service  have  grown,  Jim  McGee 
has  increased  his  conunitment  to  the 
over  200,000  residents  in  the  city  of 
Dayton. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  join  with  the  many  Daytonians 
and  people  of  good  will  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  saluting  Mayor 
Jim  McGee  for  the  unfaltering  leader- 
ship he  has  provided  to  all  the  people 
in  that  great  Ohio  city.« 


40TH  ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  40 
years  ago  this  month— just  days  before 
America  entered  World  War  II— a 
group  of  aviation  enthusiasts  agreed 
to  donate  their  light  aircraft  and  their 
services  to  national  defense  through 
an  organization  they  called  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol.  That  organization  played  a 
vital  if  largely  unheralded  role  in  win- 
ning the  war,  and  its  members  have 
continued  to  contribute  gallantly  to 
the  Nation  ever  since. 

At  first,  the  CAP  had  its  problems 
with  a  skeptical  War  Department, 
which  had  doubts  that  such  a  group 
had  the  experience  or  discipline  to 
handle  a  critical  mission.  The  organi- 
zation got  its  first  chance  when 
German  submarines  began  sinking 
American  ships,  sometimes  within 
sight  of  onlookers  at  the  beach,  and  it 
became  clear  that  the  United  States 
lacked  the  military  resources  to  con- 
trol the  losses. 

The  CAP  was  pressed  into  service. 
Over  an  18-month  period  in  1942-43,  it 
flew  almost  87,000  missions  patrolling 
the  coastlines.  Its  sightings  directly  re- 
sulted in  the  sinking  of  two  enemy 
subs  and  the  damaging  of  55  others, 
with  an  untold  saving  of  American 
lives  and  surface  vessels.  Before  they 
were  withdrawn  in  1944,  the  patrollers 
had  lost  90  volunteer  aircraft.  Twenty- 
six  CAP  members  died  and  seven  were 
injured  in  the  effort. 

With  75,000  members  in  1,000  U.S. 
communities,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
became  a  valuable  training  ground  of 
pilots  in  1942.  It  began  testing  teen- 
agers for  entry  into  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  giving  them  flight  training  in 
aircraft  on  loan  from  the  military.  By 
the  end  of  1944,  the  CAP  had  actually 
developed  a  surplus  of  recruits. 
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Success  brought  more  missions  from 
the  War  Department.  The  CAP  pa- 
trolled border  crossings  looking  for 
enemy  saboteurs  and  safeguarding 
communication  lines.  It  searched  for 
missing  military  planes,  finding  as 
many  as  seven  in  1  week.  It  moved  SVi 
million  pounds  of  mail  and  cargo  for 
the  Air  Corps.  It  towed  targets  for 
anti-aircraft  machine  gunners.  In  all 
these  war-related  missions,  CAP  mem- 
bers logged  half  a  million  hours  of 
flying  time,  receiving  in  return  only 
operating  expenses  and  subsistence 
pay.  In  addition  to  the  monetary  sacri- 
fice, many  lost  their  aircraft  in  these 
efforts,  and  41  lost  their  lives. 

In  1948,  2  years  after  Congress  incor- 
porated the  CAP  as  a  benevolent  non- 
profit organization,  it  became  an  offi- 
cial auxiliary  of  the  Air  Force.  Its 
best-known  activity  since  the  war, 
flying  search  and  rescue  missions,  has 
saved  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
downed  pilots  and  passengers.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
ages  13  to  18  have  participated  in  the 
cadet  program.  The  CAP's  current 
force  of  59,000  senior  and  cadet  mem- 
bers operates  the  most  comprehensive 
emergency  communication  network  in 
the  United  States. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  cour- 
age and  professionalism  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  members  last  year,  when 
five  members  of  a  Mesquite  family 
were  killed  in  a  private  aircraft  crash 
in  a  remote  area  of  New  Mexico.  As 
soon  as  the  plane  was  reported  miss- 
ing, CAP  units  from  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  went 
into  action,  searching  over  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  rugged,  mountain- 
ous terrain.  More  than  600  people  and 
176  airplanes  spent  almost  700  hours 
of  search  time  in  the  slim  hope  of  lo- 
cating the  small  aircraft  in  the  snow- 
covered  forest.  Only  after  they  had 
saturated  the  area  and  determined 
that  the  wreckage  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  air  did  they  suspend  the 
search.  A  special  training  exercise, 
which  the  CAP  conducted  as  soon  as 
enough  snow  had  melted,  later  located 
the  wreckage  on  a  mountainside  at 
about  10,000  feet  altitude. 

The  patrollers'  tireless,  selfless  ef- 
forts under  those  circumstances,  out 
of  compassion  for  people  that  few  if 
any  of  them  had  ever  met,  were  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  American  tra- 
ditions. The  sacrifices  made  by  Maj. 
Art  Schwalm  and  observer  Randy  San- 
chez were  particularly  dramatic:  their 
search  plane  crashed  in  the  moun- 
tains, seriously  injuring  both  men  and 
partially  paralyzing  Sanchez. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends,"  the  Bible  tells  us  for  40 
years,  CAP  members  like  Randy  San- 
chez and  Art  Schwalm  have  risked  life 
and  limb  for  their  friends,  the  Ameri- 
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can  people.  I  salute  them  on  this  anni- 
versary .• 


REAGANOMICS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
issue  of  November  30,  Business  Week 
magazine  published  an  article  about 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
program. 

Since  Congress  will  soon  be  reconsid- 
ering a  continuing  resolution  and  de- 
bating additional  budget  cuts  sought 
by  the  administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article.  I  insert  the 
entire  text  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Business  Week,  Nov.  30.  1981] 
REAGANOMICS  Races  the  Clock 

Although  the  Reagan  Administration 
moved  swiftly  to  silence  Office  of  Manage- 
ment &  Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman 
after  he  publicly  undercut  President  Rea- 
gEui's  contention  that  he  could  cut  taxes, 
raise  defense  spending,  and  balance  the 
budget  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
damage  done  by  Stockman's  revelations  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  may  be  irreparable. 
Stockman's  sin  was  to  admit  openly  what 
many  in  the  business  community  and  on 
Capitol  Hill  had  already  come  to  realize; 
that  the  short-term  effect  of  Reaganomics 
is  to  produce  enormous  budget  deficits  and 
that  the  Administration  has  no  viable  plan 
to  deal  with  them. 

President  Reagan  is  not  prepared  to  make 
a  U-turn  in  economic  policy  right  now,  and 
there  will  be  little  pressure  on  him  to  do  so. 
With  the  economy  in  a  deep  slide— Novem- 
ber housing  starts  hit  a  15-year  low  (page 
46)—  no  one  will  be  asking  for  spending  cuts 
or  tax  increases  soon.  But  the  size  of  future 
budget  deficits  make  almost  Inevitable 
major  policy  initiatives  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1983  that  will  go  to  Congress  two 
months  from  now.  These  could  include: 

A  draconian  fiscal  1983  budget  that  will 
make  sharp  slashes  in  a  wide  range  of  non- 
defense  spending.  Including  programs  of 
vital  interest  to  business. 

A  possible  c&p  for  safety-net  programs 
other  than  Social  Security. 

Tacit  acceptance  of  smaller  increases  in 
defense  spending  than  originally  proposed 
by  the  Administration. 

New  attempts  to  raise  revenues  by  closing 
loopholes,  particularly  those  that  benefit 
business  and  wealthy  Individuals;  one  possi- 
ble candidate  for  extinction  is  the  leasing 
provision  of  the  tax  act. 

A  reassessment  of  Reagan's  policy  has 
long  been  unavoidable.  But  the  recession, 
with  its  devastating  impact  on  the  budget 
deficit,  is  forcing  the  Administration's  hand. 
Even  before  the  economy's  slide  became  ob- 
vious. Stockman's  budget  watchers  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  were 
looking  at  steadily  mounting  deficits.  By 
August,  before  the  course  the  economy 
would  take  this  fall  was  known,,  the  OMB 
realized  that  the  1982  deficit  could  not  be 
held  to  the  Administration's  projection  of 
$42.5  billion.  With  the  recession  now  drain- 
ing receipts  and  driving  up  expenditures, 
the  OMB  expects  this  year's  deficit  to  be  at 
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least  $80  billion  and  perhaps  $100  billion. 
Without  further  budget  cuts,  the  deficit 
grows  in  future  years,  reaching  $145  biHion 
In  fiscal  1984.  \ 

Even  the  measures  now  under  consider- 
ation at  the  White  House  will  not  clos«\a 
budget  gap  of  this  magnitude.  As  Stocitman 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  Atlantic  article, 
even  after  20  social  programs  had  been 
killed  and  25  more  cut  in  half,  'huge  bites 
.  .  .  would  have  to  be  taken  out  of  Social  Se- 
curity. I  mean  really  fierce  blood-and-guts 
stuff.  .  .  .  And  it  still  didn't  add  up  to  $40 
billion."  Concedes  one  dispirited  senior 
Reagan  aide:  "Maybe  what  we'll  have  to  do 
is  live  with  those  big  deficits." 

OBSTACLES 

That  will  not  be  easy.  The  Administration 
is  counting  on  a  robust  recovery  starting  in 
the  middle  of  next  year— well  before  the 
midterm  congressional  elections— to  save  it 
from  economic  and  political  disaster. 
Reagan  still  believes  in  his  program  and 
thinks  that  the  combination  of  scheduled 
installments  of  the  tax  cuts,  rising  defense 
spending,  and  lower  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion will  produce  a  dramatic  turnaround  by 
next  summer.  "Reagan  has  great  faith  in 
his  program  and  thinks  it's  going  to  work," 
says  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (R.-Nev.).  "When- 
ever anyone  tries  to  get  him  to  waiver,  he 
comes  down  hard." 

But  Reagan's  faith  will  not  make  the  fi- 
nancial markets  believe,  and  their  skepti- 
cism casts  a  cloud  over  the  recovery.  Al- 
though interest  rates  are  currently  plung- 
ing, the  specter  of  deficits  and  a  potential 
clash  between  an  expansive  fiscal  policy  and 
monetary  restraint  continues  to  haunt  the 
financial  community.  Investors'  expecta- 
tions that  large  deficits  mean  high  inflation 
rates  is  one  reason  why  long-term  interest 
rates  have  dropped  much  less  than  the 
short  end  of  the  market. 

The  major  risk  to  the  Administration, 
pointed  out  by  Stockman  in  his  unsuccess- 
ful bid  for  a  policy  change  in  early  Novem- 
ber is  that  growing  private  credit  demand 
will  collide  with  the  Treasury's  vast  borrow- 
ing needs  and  the  Ped's  continued  tight  rein 
on  the  money  supply  early  in  the  recovery. 
The  problem  could  come  even  earlier  than 
that.  The  Ped  currently  is  trying  to  get 
money  growth  up  into  Its  target  range  but, 
as  Is  often  the  case  during  recessions,  this  is 
proving  difficult  to  do.  Many  Fed  watchers 
believe  that  the  central  banik  will  not  let 
rates  plunge  very  much  further,  br>»h  be- 
cause It  wants  to  keep  short-term  rates  a 
point  or  two  above  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
because  a  continued  decline  would  begin  to 
put  serious  downward  pressure  on  the  dollar 
in  international  money  markets.  Although 
sticky  Interest  rates  could  prolong  the  reces- 
sion or  abort  the  recovery,  the  Ped  feels  it 
has  little  room  to  become  more  accommoda- 
tive until  the  pressure  caused  by  large  def- 
icits abates. 

The  Administration  hopes  to  make  the 
best  of  those  deficits  by  using  them  as  a 
spur  to  goad  Congress  to  act  on  further 
spending  cuts  next  year.  The  magnitude  of 
the  cuts  that  will  be  proposed  is  now  becom- 
ing clear.  The  Commerce  Department, 
which  lost  one-third  of  Its  budget  this  year, 
faces  the  elimination  or  sharp  reduction  of 
Its  trade  development  programs.  "If  we  get 
Into  trying  to  cut  the  trade  or  economic 
areas.  It  will  backfire  on  the  taxpayers." 
says  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige. 
E^fen  so  staunch  a  Reaganlte  as  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administrator  Anne  M. 
Gorsuch  was  shocked  when  OMB  more  than 
doubled  her  proposed  cut  in  the  EPA  re- 
search budget  to  44  percent. 
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But  cuts  of  this  size  will  be  hard  for  Con- 
gress to  swallow  In  the  middle  of  a  recession 
and  with  an  election  only  months  away. 
"They  are  clearly  pursuing  an  anti-Congress 
strategy."  says  a  Senate  GOP  aide. 

The  price  Congress  will  exact  for  any 
major  new  budget  cuts  will  be  measures  to 
raise  substantial  new  revenues  beginning  in 
1983.  Reagan  remains  opposed  to  any 
change  In  the  basic  1981  personal  tax  cuts 
or  to  the  adoption  of  a  broad-based  con- 
sumption tax— he  Is  reluctant  to  accept  any 
tax  Increases.  But  If  the  President  clings  te- 
naciously to  his  belief  that  the  supply-side 
program  can  still  work  without  changes. 
Congress  may  seize  the  economic  policy  ini- 
tiative and  take  his  program  apart  piece  by 
piece.* 


PEARL  HARBOR  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  UXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  40 
years  ago  today  the  Japanese 
launched  a  devastating  aerial  strike- 
over  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii:  2.403 
Americans,  most  of  them  sailors  on 
the  battleships,  were  left  dead  or 
dying;  1,778  more  had  been  wounded. 
Our  Pacific  Fleet,  regarded  for  two 
decades  as  the  essential  element  to 
American  success  in  a  Pacific  war,  had 
been  dealt  a  mortal  blow.  It  was,  at 
that  time,  the  worst  disaster  in  mili- 
tary annals  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  Japanese  seriously  miscalculat- 
ed the  extent  to  which  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  would  serve  to  unite  the 
American  people,  who,  following  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Japan  the  fol- 
lowing day,  were  determined  to  fight, 
and  eventually,  to  win.  Suddenly  our 
country  was  seized  with  the  grave  real- 
ization that  our  geographic  isolation 
could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  the 
guarantee  of  our  security.  Paced  with 
an  intolerable  threat  and  the  potential 
loss  of  life  as  we  knew  it,  our  Nation 
felt  compelled  to  defend  itself  and  the 
rest  of  the  democratic  world. 

These  events  of  40  years  ago  and 
those  12  million  who  served  us  then 
should  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  re- 
minder &Ad  as  an  inspiration.  Those 
brave  men  who  served  us  throughout 
World  War  II  did  so  believing  that  our 
country  was,  above  all,  well  worth 
fighting  for.  Our  gratitude  goes  to  all 
who  realized  the  value  of  being  citi- 
zens of  this  bountiful  and  free  land 
and  who  fought  to  preserve  it.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  be  the  recipients  of  this 
sacred  heritage  and  our  duty  to  con- 
tinue as  its  faithful  guardian.* 
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THE  U.S.  SPACE  CHALLENGE: 
CAN  IT  BE  MET? 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  "a  date  which  will 
live  in  infamy"  as  President  Roosevelt 
so  aptly  put  it.  Our  losses  were  tre- 
mendous: more  than  2,400  dead,  18 
ships  either  sunk  or  badly  damaged, 
188  planes  demolished  and  another 
159  damaged.  This  tragedy  was  par- 
ticularly painful  because  if  we  had  not 
been  so  woefully  unprepared,  we  may 
have  averted  it.  Storm  warnings  were 
there,  yet  they  were  either  ignored, 
wrongfully  interpreted  or  negligently 
handled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  at 
the  last  minute,  when  the  soldier  man- 
ning the  island's  radar  post  reported 
sighting  the  incoming  Japanese 
planes,  his  observation  was  dimissed  as 
"nothing  to  worry  about." 

Indeed,  throughout  our  history,  our 
most  serious  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained because  we  were  unprepared. 
We  are  thankful  that  the  only  loss  was 
to  our  pride  and  property  when  Ameri- 
can hostages  were  seized  in  Iran.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  sacking  of  our  embassy 
was  a  very  recent  example  of  rack  of 
unpreparedness.  Prom  all  reports,  the 
State  Department  was  duly  fore- 
warned about  the  danger  to  our  diplo- 
mats in  that  country,  yet  we  did  noth- 
ing to  tighten  up  security. 

For  reasons  that  I  fail  to  fathom,  we 
seem  to  dislike  thinking  of  unpleasant 
things  and  to  believe  that,  if  we  ignore 
them  they  will  go  away.  This  is  think- 
ing that  needs  to  be  changed.  We  are 
presently  living  in  a  world  fraught 
with  danger,  and  we  must  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  meet  this  danger 
in  order  to  protect  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  our  children.  Because,  to  be 
unprepared  at  this  time  could  result  in 
much  higher  los.ses  than  we  have  ever 
suffered  before— even  the  destruction 
of  our  people  and  our  society. 

That  is  why  today  I  am  proposing 
legislation  which  is  critical  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  homeland,  a  subject 
which  has  been  neglected  for  much 
too  long. 

My  bill  would  do  several  things. 
First,  it  would  change  the  name  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  U.S.  Aerospace 
Force  and  would  give  the  Aerospace 
Force  two  new  missions— homeland  de- 
fense and  space  control.  Second,  it 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the 
new  Aerospace  Force  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  separate  space  command  within  this 
service.  In  my  opinion,  these  missions 
are  critical  to  American  survival  in  a 
dangerous  and  unpredictable  strategic 
era. 
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Let  me  expand  on  the  reasoning 
behind  the  bill. 

First,  our  current  military  space  pro- 
gram is  badly  fragmented.  There  are 
at  least  13  separate  organizations  in 
the  Air  Force  alone  that  are  now  in- 
volved in  space  planning  and  activity 
functions,  in  addition  to  12  more  focal 
points  for  military  space  planning  else- 
where in  the  other  services  and  in 
both  DOD  and  non-DOD  agencies.  As 
a  result,  our  military  space  programs 
are  fragmented,  duplicative  and  with- 
out a  strong  advocate. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  would  not 
only  help  consolidate  Air  Force  space 
programs,  but  would  also  provide  this 
service  with  an  organizational  transi- 
tion from  an  air-dominant  perspective 
to  an  "aerospace"  orientation. 

Second,  the  Soviet  military  space 
program,  which  is  moving  ahead  rapid- 
ly, poses  a  considerable  risk  for  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  recent 
Department  of  Defense  publication. 
Soviet  Military  Power,  the  Soviets 
have  a  "vigorous  and  constantly  ex- 
panding military  space  program." 
During  the  last  decade,  they  have 
launched  four  to  five  times  as  many 
spacecraft  as  the  United  States,  70 
percent  of  which  serve  in  a  purely 
military  role. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  an  article 
in  the  November  30  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology,  which  in- 
dicates the  Soviets  for  the  first  time 
have  military  weapons  based  in  space. 
The  magazine  says  that  Cosmos  1,267, 
which  has  been  docked  to  the  Salyut  6 
Space  Station  since  June  19.  "is 
equipped  with  clusters  of  interceptor 
vehicles  that  could  destroy  U.S.  space- 
craft." Thus,  the  Soviets  now  possess 
antisatellite  and  possibly  antimissile 
capabilities  permanently  based  in 
space.  In  addition,  they  have  at  least 
one  and  possibly  two  more  operational 
antisatellite  systems  when  we  will  not 
have  any  antisatellite  capability 
before  1985-86. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  also 
spent  considerable  resources  in  recent 
years  developing  a  super  booster  capa- 
ble of  launching  heavy  payloads.  such 
as  laser  weapons,  into  orbit  and  are  on 
the  verge  of  launching  a  12-man  space 
station  that  could  be  used  to  support 
both  defensive  and  offensive  weapons 
in  space. 

AU  this  comes  at  a  time  when  our 
strategic  and  tactical  forces  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  on 
space  for  surveillance,  early  warning, 
and  commimications.  In  fact,  we  have 
become  so  space  dependent— while  at 
the  same  time  having  no  way  to  pro- 
tect these  valuable  assets— that  we  are 
openly  inviting  the  Soviets  to  "Pearl 
Harbor"  us  in  space.  Such  an  attack 
would  cripple  us  far  beyond  what  the 
Japanese  naval  attack  did  40  years 
ago.  in  a  much  simpler  technological 
era. 
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Third,  I  believe  that  our  military 
strategy  should  once  again  emphasize 
the  need  for  homeland  defense,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  through 
space.  Despite  the  fact  that  most 
Americans  believe  that  our  military 
would  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
American  homeland  against  a  Soviet 
missile  or  bomber  attack,  the  blunt 
truth  is  that  for  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  we  have  consciously  dismantled 
our  defensive  capabilities.  Instead,  we 
bave  pursued  a  purely  offensive  strate- 
gy—aptly dubbed  MAD  (mutal  assured 
destruction).  As  a  result.  U.S.  missile 
and  air  defenses,  not  to  mention  civil 
defenses,  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  abandon  the 
strategy  of  putting  all  our  eggs  in  an 
offensive  weapons  basket  and  again 
concentrate  a  significant  amount  of 
our  resources  on  defense.  Among  the 
possible  defensive  technologies  that 
we  should  be  looking  at  in  this  regard 
are  space-based  lasers,  ground  lasers 
with  orbital  reflector  mirrors,  on-orbit 
homing  interceptors.  long-range 
ABM's  launched  from  U.S.  territory, 
et  cetera. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  must 
also  be  prepared  to  defend  its  home- 
land and  its  citizens  from  "Qadhafi- 
type"  regimes  and  terrorist  organiza- 
tions that  could  acquire  technological- 
ly advanced  weapons  to  use  against  us. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  the  current  U.S.  Air 
Force  evolve  into  an  "Aerospace 
Force." 

Pearl  Harbor  1941  was  one  of  the 
most  tragic  days  in  our  history.  We 
must  make  sure  that  we  will  not  have 
another  Pearl  Harbor,  a  Pearl  Harbor 
that  potentially  can  be  a  hundred 
times,  a  thousand  times  more  disas- 
trous than  the  first  one.  The  one  way 
to  do  this  is  to  be  prepared.  The  air- 
plane made  air  the  high  ground  of 
20th  century  warfare.  In  any  future 
confrontation,  space  will  be  the  high 
ground.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
make  sure  that  we  hold  this  high 
ground  to  avoid  a  Pearl  Harbor  in 
space  and  to  be  able  to  defend  the 
American  people  against  attack.* 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  nuclear 
nonproliferation  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  significant  problems 
facing  the  Nation  today.  One  voice  of 
reason  in  the  intense  national  debate 
over  this  issue  is  that  of  George  F. 
Kennan,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  November  16. 
1981.  Ambassador  Kennan  gave  an  ad- 
dress at  Dartmouth  College  in  which 
be  expressed  his  views  on  the  nuclear 
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arms  race.  I  believe  that  his  soimd  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  the  Members'  at- 
tention. I  would  like  to  include  the  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
Sunday,  November  29,  1981,  along 
with  columnist  Tom  Wicker's  reac- 
tions to  the  address,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Wednesday, 
December  2.  1981. 

The  material  follows: 

BEYorrD  TKK  Shadow  op  the  Atom 
(By  George  P.  Kennan) 

(George  P.  Kennan.  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Yugoslavia, 
delivered  the  following  address  on  Nov.  16— 
two  days  before  President  Reagan's  propos- 
al that  the  Soviet  Union  join  the  United 
Stated  in  a  mutual  reduction  of  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe— on  the  occasion  of 
his  receiving  the  Grenville  Clark  Prize  in 
Hanover.  N.H.) 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as 
many  of  you  will  recall,  Grenville  Clark  and 
Louis  Sohn  put  forward  In  a  monumental 
work  entitled  "World  Peace  through  World 
Law."  their  Ideas  for  a  program  of  universal 
disarmament  and  for  a  system  of  world  law 
to  replace  the  chaotic  and  dangerous  insti- 
tution of  unlimited  national  sovereignty 
upon  which  international  life  was  then  and 
is  now  based. 

To  many  of  us,  these  ideas  looked,  at  the 
time  ( 1958).  Impractical,  if  not  naive.  Today, 
two  decades  later,  and  in  the  light  of  what 
has  occurred  In  the  Interval,  the  logic  of 
them  is  more  compelling.  It  is  still  too  early. 
I  fear,  for  their  realization  on  a  universal 
basis;  but  efforts  to  achieve  the  limitation 
of  sovereignty  In  favor  of  a  system  of  Inter- 
national law  on  a  regional  basis  are  another 
thing;  and  when  men  begin  to  come  serious- 
ly to  grips  with  this  possibility,  it  is  to  the 
carefully  thought  out  and  profoundly 
humane  ideas  of  Grenville  Clark  and  Louis 
Sohn  that  they  will  have  to  turn  for  inspira- 
tion and  guldarrp. 

However,  my  purpose  is  not  to  deal  with 
the  historical  significance  of  this  vision  of 
the  future.  In  Its  entirety,  but  rather  to 
recall  one  passage  of  It  which  has  obvious 
relevance  to  this  present  moment.  This  is  a 
passage  which  occurred  in  the  final  sections 
of  Grenville  Clark's  preface  to  the  substan- 
tive parts  of  the  book;  and  it  concerned  nu- 
clear weaponry.  After  describing  the  appall- 
ing dimensions  of  the  nuclear  weapons  race, 
even  as  It  then  existed,  he  went  on  to  ex- 
press his  belief  that  If  the  various  govern- 
ments did  not  find  ways  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
Insanity,  the  awareness  of  the  Indescribable 
dangers  it  presented  would  some  day,  as  he 
put  It,  "penetrate  the  general  masses  of  the 
people  In  all  nations"  with  the  result  that 
these  masses  would  begin  to  put  Increasing, 
and  Indeed  finally  irresistible,  pressure  on 
their  governments  to  abandon  the  policies 
that  were  creating  this  danger  and  to  re- 
place them  with  more  hopeful  and  construc- 
tive ones.  And  the  dominant  motivation  for 
this  great  reaction  of  public  opinion  would 
be.  as  he  saw  It,  (and  here.  I  am  quoting  his 
words)  "...  not  fear.  In  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  rather  a  growing  exasperation  over  the 
rigidity  and  traditionalism  which  prevent 
the  formulation  of  adequate  plans  to 
remove  so  obvious  a  man-made  risk." 
A  prophecy  being  pdlfiixed 

How  prophetic  these  words  were,  as  a  de- 
scription of  what  we  are  witnessing  today. 
The  recent  growth  and  gathering  strength 
of  the  antlnuclear-war  movement  here  and 
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In  Europe  Is  to  my  mind  the  most  striking 
phenomenon  of  this  beginning  decade.  It  is 
all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  so  ex- 
tensively spontaneous.  It  has  already 
achieved  dimensions  which  will  make  it  Im- 
possible for  the  respective  governments  to 
Ignore  It.  It  will  continue  to  grow  until 
something  is  done  to  meet  it. 

like  any  other  great  spontaneous  popular 
movement,  this  one  has.  and  must  continue 
to  have.  Its  ragged  edges,  and  even  its  dan- 
gers. It  will  attract  the  freaks  and  the  ex- 
tremists. Many  of  the  wrong  people  will 
attach  themselves  to  It.  It  will  wander  off  In 
many  mistaken  directions.  It  already  shows 
need  of  leadership  and  of  organization. 

But  it  is  idle  to  try  to  stamp  it,  as  our  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  trying  to  do,  as  a  Com- 
munist-Inspired movement.  Of  course.  Com- 
munists try  to  get  into  the  act.  Of  course, 
they  exploit  the  movement  wherever  they 
can.  These  are  the  political  tactics.  But  ac- 
tually, I  see  no  signs  that  the  Communist 
input  Into  this  great  public  reaction  has 
been  of  any  serious  significance. 

Nor  Is  it  useful  to  portray  the  entire  Euro- 
pean wing  of  this  movement  as  the  expres- 
sion of  some  sort  of  vague  and  naively  uive- 
allstlc  sentiment.  There  is  some  of  that,  cer- 
tainly; but  where  there  is,  it  is  largely  a  re- 
action to  the  negative  and  hopeless  quality 
of  our  own  Cold  War  policies,  which  seem  to 
envisage  nothing  other  than  an  Indefinitely 
Increasing  p>olitlcaI  tension  and  nuclear 
danger.  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  E^uro- 
peans  should  see  no  salvation  for  them- 
selves in  this  sterile  perspective  and  should 
cast  about  for  something  that  would  have  in 
it  some  positive  element— some  ray  of  hope. 

Nor  does  this  neutralist  sentiment  neces- 
sarily represent  any  timorous  desire  to 
accept  Soviet  authority  as  a  way  of  avoiding 
the  normal  responsibilities  of  national  de- 
fense. The  cliche  of  "better  Red  than  dead" 
is  a  facile  and  clever  phrase:  but  actually,  no 
one  in  Europe  is  faced  with  such  a  choice,  or 
is  likely  to  be.  We  will  not  be  aided  in  our 
effort  to  understand  Europe's  problems  by 
distortions  of  this  nature.  Our  government 
will  have  to  recognize  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  would  accept  the  need  for 
adequate  national  defense  but  who  would 
emphatically  deny  that  the  nuclear  weapon, 
and  particularly  the  first  use  of  that 
weapon,  is  anything  with  which  a  country 
could  conceivably  defend  itself. 

No— this  movement  against  nuclear  arma- 
ments and  nuclear  war  may  be  ragged  and 
confused  and  disorganized;  but  at  the  heart 
of  it  lie  some  very  fundamental,  reasonable 
and  powerful  motivations:  among  them  a 
growing  appreciation  by  many  i>eople  for 
the  true  horrors  of  a  nuclear  war;  a  determi- 
nation not  to  see  their  children  deprived  of 
life,  and  their  civilization  destroyed,  by  a 
holocaust  of  this  nature;  and  finally,  as 
Grenville  Clark  said,  a  very  real  exaspera- 
tion with  their  governments  for  the  rigidity 
and  traditionalism  that  causes  those  govern- 
ments to  ignore  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  conventional  weapons  and  the 
weai>ons  of  mass  destruction  and  prevents 
them  from  finding,  or  even  seriously  seek- 
ing, ways  of  escape  from  the  fearful  trap 
Into  which  the  nuclear  ones  are  leading  us. 

Such  considerations  are  not  the  reflec- 
tions of  Communist  propaganda.  They  are 
not  the  products  of  some  sort  of  timorous 
neutralism.  They  are  the  expression  of  a 
deep  instinctive  Insistence,  if  you  don't 
mind,  on  sheer  survival— on  survival  as  indi- 
viduals, as  parents,  and  as  members  of  a  civ- 
ilization. 

Our  government  will  ignore  this  simple 
fjujt  at  its  peril.  This  movement  is  too  pow- 
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erful,  too  elementary,  and  too  deeply  em- 
bedded in  the  human  instinct  for  self-pres- 
ervation, to  be  brushed  aside.  Sooner  or 
later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  all  the  gov- 
ernments on  both  sides  of  the  East-West  di- 
vision will  find  themselves  compelled  to  un- 
dertake the  search  for  positive  alternatives 
to  the  Insoluble  dilemma  which  any  suicidal 
weaponry  presents,  and  can  only  present. 

Do  such  alternatives  exist? 

Of  course  they  do.  One  does  not  have  to 
go  far  to  look  for  them.  A  start  could  be 
made  with  deep  cuts  in  the  long-range  stra- 
tegic arsenals.  There  could  be  a  complete 
denuclearization  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  One  could  accept  a  complete  ban  on 
nuclear  testing.  At  the  very  least,  one  could 
accept  a  temporary  freeze  on  the  further 
build-up  of  these  fantastic  arsenals.  None  of 
this  would  undermine  anyone's  security. 

These  alternatives,  obviously,  are  not  ones 
that  we  in  the  West  could  expect  to  realize 
all  by  ourselves.  I  am  not  suggesting  any 
unilateral  disarmament.  Plainly,  two — and 
eventually  even  more  than  two — will  have  to 
play  at  this  game. 

A  PnitDAMENTAL  CHANCE  IN  17.S.  OUTLOOK 

What  is  involved  for  us  in  the  effort  to 
turn  these  things  around  is  a  fundamental 
and  extensive  change  in  our  prevailing  out- 
looks on  a  number  of  points,  and  an  exten- 
sive restructuring  of  our  entire  defense  pos- 
ture. 

What  would  this  change  consist  of? 

We  would  have  to  begin  by  accepting  the 
validity  of  two  very  fundamental  apprecia- 
tions. The  first  is  that  there  is  no  issue  at 
stake  In  our  political  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union— no  hope,  no  fear,  nothing  to 
which  we  aspire,  nothing  we  would  like  to 
avoid— which  could  conceivably  be  worth  a 
nuclear  war,  which  could  conceivably  justify 
the  resort  to  nuclear  weaponry.  And  the 
second  is  that  there  Is  no  way  in  which  nu- 
clear weapons  could  conceivably  be  em- 
ployed In  combat  that  would  not  involve  the 
possibility— and  Indeed  the  prohibitively 
high  probability— of  escalation  into  a  gener- 
al nuclear  disaster. 

If  we  can  once  get  these  two  truths  into 
our  heads,  then  the  next  thing  we  shall 
have  to  do  is  to  abandon  the  option  of  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  any  military 
encounter.  This  flows  with  iron  logic  from 
the  two  propositions  I  have  just  enunciated. 
The  insistence  on  this  option  of  first  use  has 
corrupted  and  vitiated  our  entire  policy  on 
nuclear  matters  ever  since  such  weapons 
were  first  developed.  I  am  persuaded  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  exert  a  construc- 
tive leadership  in  matters  of  nuclear  arms 
reduction  or  in  the  problem  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation until  this  pernicious  and  indefen- 
sible (xtsition  is  abandoned. 

And  once  it  has  been  abandoned,  there 
will  presumably  have  to  be  a  far-reaching 
restructuring  of  our  armed  forces.  The  pri- 
vate citizen  is  of  course  not  fully  Informed 
in  such  matters;  and  I  make  no  pretense  of 
being  so  informed.  But  from  all  that  has 
become  publicly  known,  one  can  only  sup- 
pose that  nearly  all  aspects  of  the  training 
and  equipment  of  those  armed  forces,  not  to 
mention  the  strategy  and  tactics  underlying 
their  operation,  have  been  affected  by  the 
assumption  that  we  might  have  to  fight- 
indeed,  would  probably  have  to  fight— with 
nuclear  weapons,  and  that  we  might  well  be 
the  ones  to  inaugurate  their  use.  A  great 
deal  of  this  would  presumably  have  to  be 
turned  around— not  all  of  it.  but  much  of  it. 
nevertheless.  We  might,  so  long  as  others 
retained  such  weapons,  have  to  retain  them 
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ourselves  for  purposes  of  deterrence  and  re- 
assurance to  our  people.  But  we  could  no 
longer  rely  on  them  for  any  positive  pur- 
pose even  in  the  case  of  reverses  on  the  con- 
ventional battlefield:  and  our  forces  would 
have  to  be  trained  and  equipped  according- 
ly 

There  is  something  else,  too,  that  will 
have  to  be  altered,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  are 
to  move  things  around  and  take  a  more  con- 
structive posture:  and  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  peoples  to  which  our 
goverrmiental  establishment  and  a  large 
part  of  our  journalistic  establishment  have 
seemed  recently  to  be  committed. 

On  this  point,  I  would  particularly  like 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  have,  and 
have  never  had,  sympathy  for  the  ideology 
of  the  Soviet  leadership.  I  recognize  that 
this  is  a  regime  with  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  have  a  fully  satisfactory  relation- 
ship. I  know  that  there  are  areas  of  interac- 
tion where  no  collaboration  between  us  is 
possible,  just  as  there  are  other  areas  where 
one  can  collaborate.  There  are  a  number  of 
Soviet  habits  and  practices  which  I  deeply 
deplore,  and  which  I  feel  we  should  resist 
firmly  when  they  impinge  on  our  interests.  I 
recognize,  furthermore,  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  does  not  always  act  in  its  own 
best  interests— that  it  is  capable  of  making 
mistakes,  just  as  we  are.  and  that  Afghani- 
stan is  one  of  those  mistakes,  and  one  which 
it  will  come  to  regret,  regardless  of  anything 
we  may  do  to  punish  it. 

Finally,  I  recogrnize  that  there  has  recent- 
ly been  a  drastic  and  very  serious  deteriora- 
tion of  Soviet-American  relations— a  deterio- 
ration to  which  both  sides  have  made  their 
unhappy  contributions.  And  this.  too.  is 
something  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cor- 
rect: for  it  has  led  to  new  commitments  and 
attitudes  of  embitterment  on  both  sides. 
The  almost  exclusive  militarization  of 
thinking  and  discourse  about  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations  that  now  commands  the  be- 
havior and  the  utterances  of  statesmen  and 
propagandists  on  both  sides  of  the  line— a 
militarization  which,  it  sometimes  seems  to 
me,  could  not  be  different  if  we  knew  for  a 
fact  that  we  were  unquestionably  to  be  at 
war  within  a  matter  of  months:  this  in  itself 
is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  which  it  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  to  correct.  So  I  don't 
think  I  underestimate  the  gravity  of  the 
problem. 

But.  all  this  being  said.  I  must  go  on  and 
say  that  I  find  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  prevails  today  in  our  governmental  and 
journalistic  establishments  so  extreme,  so 
subjective,  so  far  removed  from  what  any 
sober  scrutiny  of  external  reality  would 
reveal,  that  it  is  not  only  ineffective  but 
dangerous  as  a  guide  to  political  action. 
This  endless  series  of  distortions  and  over- 
simplifications: this  systematic  dehumaniza- 
tion  of  the  leadership  of  another  great 
country:  this  routine  exaggeration  of  Mos- 
cow's military  capabilities  and  of  the  sup- 
posed iniquity  of  its  intentions:  this  daily 
misrepresentation  of  the  nature  and  the  at- 
titudes of  another  great  people— and  a  long- 
suffering  people  at  that,  sorely  tried  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  past  century:  this  ignor- 
ing of  their  pride,  their  hopes— yes,  even  of 
their  illusions  (for  they  have  their  illusions, 
just  as  we  have  ours:  and  illusions,  too,  de- 
serve respect);  this  reckless  application  of 
the  double  standard  to  the  judgment  of 
Soviet  conduct  and  our  own:  this  failure  to 
recognize  the  communality  of  many  of  their 
problems  and  ours  as  we  both  move  inexora- 
bly into  the  modem  technological  age:  and 
this  corresponding  tendency  to  view  all  as- 
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pects  of  the  relationship  in  terms  of  a  sup- 
posed total  and  irreconcilable  conflict  of 
concerns  and  aims:  these,  believe  me,  are 
not  the  marks  of  the  maturity  and  realism 
one  expects  of  the  diplomacy  of  a  great 
power:  they  are  the  marks  of  an  intellectual 
pr*mitivism  and  naivete  unpardonable  in  a 
great  government— yes,  even  naivete,  be- 
cause there  is  a  naivete  of  cynicism  and  sus- 
picion just  as  there  is  a  naivete  of  inno- 
cence. 

Time  is  not  waiting  for  us.  The  fragile  nu- 
clear balance  that  has  prevailed  in  recent 
years  is  being  undermined,  not  so  much  by 
the  steady  buildup  of  the  nuclear  arsenals 
on  both  sides  (for  they  already  represent 
nothing  more  meaningful  than  absurd  accu- 
mulations of  overkill),  but  rather  by  techno- 
logical advances  that  threaten  to  break 
down  the  verlfiability  of  the  respective  ca- 
pabilities and  to  stimulate  the  fears,  the 
temptations,  and  the  compulsions,  of  a 
"first  strike"  mentality. 

But  it  is  important  for  another  reason, 
too,  that  we  get  on  with  these  changes.  For 
beyond  all  this,  beyond  the  shadow  of  the 
atom  and  its  horrors,  there  lie  other  prob- 
lems—tremendous problems— that  demand 
our  attention.  There  are  the  great  environ- 
mental complications  now  beginning  to 
close  in  on  us:  the  question  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  world  oceans  with  our  pollu- 
tion, the  problem  of  the  greenhouse  effect, 
the  acid  rains,  the  question  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  topsoil  and  the  ecology  and 
the  water  supplies  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. And  there  are  the  profound  spiritual 
problems  that  spring  from  the  complexity 
and  artificiality  of  the  modem  urban-indus- 
trial society— problems  that  confront  both 
the  Russians  and  ourselves,  and  to  which 
neither  of  us  has  as  yet  responded  very  well. 
One  sees  on  every  hand  the  signs  of  our 
common  failure.  One  sees  it  in  the  cynicism 
and  apathy  and  drunkenness  of  so  much  of 
the  Soviet  population.  One  sees  it  in  the 
crime  and  drug  abuse  and  general  decay  and 
degradation  of  our  city  centers.  To  some 
extent— not  entirely  but  extensively— these 
failures  have  their  origins  in  experiences 
common  to  both  of  us. 

And  they,  too,  will  not  wait.  Unless  we 
both  do  better  in  dealing  with  them  than  we 
have  done  to  date,  even  the  banishment  of 
the  nuclear  danger  will  not  help  us  very 
much.  Cim  we  not  cast  off  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  sheer  destruction— a  preoccupa- 
tion that  is  costing  us  our  prosperity  and 
preempting  the  resources  that  should  go  to 
the  progress  of  our  respective  societies— is  it 
really  impossible  for  us  to  cast  off  this  sick- 
ness of  blind  military  rivalry  and  to  address 
ourselves  at  long  last,  in  all  humility  and  in 
all  seriousness,  to  setting  our  societies  to 
rights? 

For  this  entire  preoccupation  with  nuclear 
war— a  preoccupation  which  appears  to  hold 
most  of  our  government  in  its  grip— is  a 
form  of  illness.  It  Is  morbid  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  no  hope  in  it— only  horror.  It  can 
be  understood  only  as  some  form  of  subcon- 
scious despair  on  the  part  of  its  devotees— a 
readiness  to  conunit  suicide  for  fear  of 
death— a  state  of  mind  explicable  only  by 
some  inability  to  t&ce  the  normal  hazard 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  human  predica- 
ment—a lack  of  faith,  where  countless  gen- 
erations of  our  ancestors  found  it  possible  to 
have  it. 

I  decline  to  believe  that  this  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  our  people.  Surely 
there  is  among  us,  at  least  among  the  ma- 
jority of  us,  a  sufficient  health  of  the 
spirit— a  sufficient  affirmation  of  life,  of  its 
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joys  and  excitements  together  with  its  haz- 
ards and  uncertainties,  to  permit  us  to 
slough  off  this  morbid  preoccupation,  to  see 
it  and  discard  it  as  the  sickness  it  is.  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  real  challenges  and  pos- 
sibilities that  loom  beyond  it,  and  in  this 
way  to  restore  to  ourselves  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence and  belief  in  what  we  have  Inherited 
and  what  we  can  be. 


A  Voice  of  Rationality 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

As  theater  missile  negotiations  begin  in 
Europe,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  has  categorically  rejected  the 
proposals  of  the  other,  and  both  say  they 
seek  substantial  reductions. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  moreover, 
has  muted  its  talk  of  regaining  nuclear  su- 
periority, and  is  proposing  major  cuts  in 
strategic  weapons.  Negotiations  on  that  sub- 
ject will  resume  in  January. 

Does  all  this  suggest  that  the  monement 
may  be  ripening  for  a  break  in  the  ominous- 
ly spirallng  nuclear  arms  competition? 
Given  its  momentum  on  both  sides,  that 
may  be  unlikely:  but  several  factors  suggest 
at  last  the  possibility: 

The  Soviet  Union's  economic  troubles  and 
its  mounting  problems  in  Poland  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  effect  In  Moscow  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's tough  talk  and  its  beginning 
military  buildup. 

The  European  anti-nuclear  movement, 
threatening  the  cohesion  of  NATO  and  of- 
fering Moscow  fertile  field  for  propaganda. 

Soviet  achievement  of  nuclear  parity— or 
superiority,  in  the  American  view— in  the 
Euro[>ean  theater. 

Even  more  important  may  be  the  fright- 
ening growth  of  nuclear  arsenals  on  both 
sides,  giving  no  comfort  to  either.  This 
buildup  is  widely  recognized  as  ultimately 
suicidal— not  for  any  nation  or  political 
system  but  for  mankind. 

The  use  of  these  doomsday  weapons 
would  be  so  cataclysmic,  Churchill  warned, 
that  "the  living  would  envy  the  dead."  Yet 
history  argues  that  so  many  weapons  poised 
against  one  another  caiuiot  forever  be  held 
immune  to  accident,  misunderstanding,  de- 
mented policy  or  a  gradual  escalation  of  vio- 
lence that  no  one  intended. 

So,  George  Kennan  said  recently,  in  a 
speech  that  received  too  little  attention. 
"Sooner  or  later,  all  the  governments  on 
both  sides  of  the  East-West  division  will 
find  themselves  compelled  to  undertake  the 
search  for  positive  alternatives  to  the  insol- 
uble dilenuna  which  any  suicidal  weaponry 
presents,  and  can  only  present." 

Mr.  Kennan  pointed  out  that,  contrary  to 
some  despairing  views,  the  superpowers  do 
have  practical  choices  other  than  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  continuing  arms  race  involving 
both,  or  unilateral  disarmament  by  either. 
Speaking  at  Dartmouth  College  after  receiv- 
ing the  Grenville  Clark  Award,  he  outlined 
several  such  alternatives— none  of  which,  he 
argued,  "would  undermine  anyone's  securi- 
ty." 

Deep  mutual  cuts  in  long-range  strategic 
arsenals,  which  Mr.  Reagan  proposed  in 
general  terms  on  Nov.  18;  Mr.  Kennan  has 
suggested  a  50  percent  reduction  in  Soviet 
and  American  nuclear  arsenals,  leaving  each 
in  relatively  the  same  position  against  the 
other. 

The  denuclearization  of  Central  and 
Northern  Eurofte. 
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A  complete  ban  on  nuclear  testing:  a 
Soviet-American  draft  treaty  has  been  nego- 
tiated but  not  ratified. 

A  temjjorary  freeze  on  the  further  build- 
up of  nuclear  arsenals. 

But  before  the  nation  could  take  any  such 
steps  in  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war,  Mr.  Kennan  warned,  a  "funda- 
mental and  extensive"  change  of  views 
would  be  required,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
rebuilding  of  the  American  defense  posture. 

First,  he  said,  the  idea  would  have  to  be 
accepted  that  "there  is  no  issue  at  stake  in 
our  political  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union— no  hope,  no  fear,  nothing  to  which 
we  aspire,  nothing  we  would  like  to  avoid— 
which  could  conceivably  be  worth  a  nuclear 
war"  that  could  only  destroy  both  countries 
and  modem  civilization.  Not  any  war,  but 
no  nuclear  war— a  far  different  proposition 
from  the  silly  "better  Red  than  dead" 
slogan. 

Second,  a  recognition  that  "there  is  no 
way  in  which  nuclear  weapons  could  con- 
ceivably be  employed  in  combat  that  would 
not  involve  the  possibility— and  indeed  the 
prohibitively  high  probability— of  escalation 
into  a  general  nuclear  disaster."  This  has 
just  been  supported  by  a  report  from  the  re- 
spected—and not  dovish— Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  in  London  that  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  once  begun,  could  not  be 
"controlled." 

But  flowing,  as  Mr.  Kennan  said,  "with 
iron  logic"  from  these  propositions  would  be 
a  decision  "to  abandon  the  option  of  the 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  military 
encounter"— a  decision  the  West  has  never 
been  willing  to  make,  owing  to  Soviet  supe- 
riority in  conventional  armaments. 

Nevertheless,  insistence  on  this  "perni- 
cious and  indefensible  position."  in  Mr. 
Kennan's  view,  "has  corrupted  and  vitiated 
our  entire  policy  on  nuclear  matters."  And 
its  abandonment  would  force  the  United 
States  and  the  West  into  greater  reliance  on 
conventional  forces  and  wea[>ons. 

The  distinguished  former  diplomat,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  authorities  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  argued  eloquently  for  a  more 
nature  and  realistic  American  view  of  that 
great  country.  But  even  in  the  present 
"militarization  of  thinking  and  discourse 
about  Soviet-American  relations,"  George 
Kennan's  repeated  pleas  for  nuclear  sanity 
sound  more  and  more  like  the  most  decent 
and  rational  instincts  of  mankind.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE 
ROYALTY  COLLECTION  PROCESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  Im- 
prove the  royalty  collection  process 
through  which  the  United  States  col- 
lects the  money  owed  it  for  oil  and  gas 
and  other  minerals  produced  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  Over  this  past  year,  I  have 
been  actively  involved  in  studying  the 
collection  process  which  is  managed 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
system  is  in  unbelievable  disarray.  In 
joint  public  hearings  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Santini,  it  has  been  re- 
ported in  sworn  authoritative  testimo- 
ny that  the  USGS  has,  for  at  least  two 
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decades,  failed  to  collect  all  of  the  roy- 
alties to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  many  Indian 
tribes  are  entitled.  Further,  there  is 
very  little  indication  we  can  expect 
any  immediate  improvement.  Many  of 
the  States  and  Indian  tribes  indicated 
they  could  do  a  better  job  of  collecting 
royalties  themselves. 

Next  to  the  IRS,  no  other  Federal 
agency  collects  the  amount  of  money 
the  USGS  is  responsible  for  collecting. 
By  1990,  it  is  estimated  conservatively 
that  U.S.  royalties  will  be  $23  billion 
annually.  Losses  are  generally  estimat- 
ed at  10  percent.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al's Office,  and  others  have  been  issu- 
ing a  stream  of  reports  detailing  the 
shortcomings  of  this  collection  process 
for  over  20  years.  Without  rehashing 
all  of  these  shortcomings  and  com- 
menting on  the  many  recommenda- 
tions that  have  come  before  our  sub- 
committees, it  has  become  apparent 
that  several  problems  are  salieat.-^ 

First,  the  system  clearly  lacks  the 
basic  means  to  establish  in  all  cases 
who  owes  money  to  the  Government, 
how  much  they  owe,  or  whether  or  not 
they  have  paid  what  they  owe. 

Second,  poor  management  practices 
within  the  Geological  Survey  have 
made  it  difficult  to  develop  aaid  en- 
force rules  necessary  to  insure  the  se- 
curity and  integrity  of  the  oil  produc- 
tion system  itself,  or  to  insure  the 
gathering  of  the  data  necessary  for  ac- 
curate establishment  of  royalties 
owed. 

Third,  efforts  to  reform  the  royalty 
system  do  not  appear  to  be  giving  ade- 
quate priority  to  some  of  the  most 
critical  elements  necessary  for  an  im- 
mediate improvement  of  collection 
and  verification  capabilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
with  Mr.  Santini  today  is  a  necessary 
step  toward  correcting  these  problems. 
It  will  require  the  same  sound  man- 
agement practices  within  the  Govern- 
ment that  we  demand  of  our  business 
community. 

First,  this  legislation  will  incorpo- 
rate within  USGS  standard  financial 
and  accoimting  safeguards  of  personal 
liability,  bonding,  and  independent 
CPA  audits.  These  requirements  are 
met  by  many  of  the  States  which  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittees,  and  it 
is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
starts  to  meet  them  as  well. 

Second,  those  States  which  have  the 
capability  will  be  given  the  authority, 
subject  to  Federal  audit  guidelines,  to 
collect  these  royalties  which  are  due, 
and  then  to  remit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
the  50  percent— 10  percent  in  the  case 
of  Alaska— due  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Several  States  have  indicated 
that  they  could,  and  would  like  to.  do 
a  better  job  than  USGS  in  collecting 
royalties.  I  strongly  believe  the  States 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
manage   these   programs,   since   they 
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have  a  major  impact  on  State  reve- 
nues. 

Third,  it  will  grant  USGS  the  au- 
thority to  designate  a  principal  lessee 
for  each  lease,  whose  responsibility  it 
will  be  to  report  and  make  royalty 
payments  on  its  particular  lease.  This 
will  eliminate  the  antitrust  problems 
USGS  stated  prevented  such  useful 
simplification  of  its  system. 

Fourth,  it  will  give  Indians  or  their 
designated  agents  full  access  to  USGS 
records  relative  to  production  or  sales 
from  their  respective  leases.  Such 
access  has  been  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain  in  the  past,  even  though  they 
are  the  actual  owners  of  the  land 
being  leased  in  these  cases. 

Fifth,  it  will  grant  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  explicit  authority  to 
track  oil  and  gas  produced  from  Feder- 
al properties  to  refineries  in  order  to 
insure  accurate  reporting  and  pay- 
ment of  royalties  by  producers.  Once 
again,  we  heard  testimony  that  this 
was  ailready  required,  and  very  effec- 
tive, in  some  of  the  States  with  respect 
to  their  own  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Finally,  it  will  establish  reasonable 
civil  penalties  for  compliance  viola- 
tions without  forcing  USGS  to  shut-in 
a  lease  to  insure  compliance  by  the 
lessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  tolerate 
poor  management  practices  in  the 
Federal  Government.  It  fosters  abuse 
and  fraud.  In  today's  environment  we 
should  not,  and  indeed  we  cannot 
afford  to.  eliminate  basic  social  pro- 
grams while  we  fail  to  collect  moneys 
rightly  owed  the  public  whose  interest 
we  represent.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  us  in  this  war  of  fiscal  mis- 
management by  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation: 

H.R.  5121 
A  bill  to  improve  the  collection  of  Federal 
royalties  and  lease  payments  derived  from 
certain  natural  resources  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I.— FEDERAL  ROYALTIES 
COLLECrriON 
Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Royalties  and  Rents  Collection  Act 
of  1981  ". 
Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

(2)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

(3)  "Independent  certified  public  account- 
ant" means  any  independent  public  ac- 
countant certified  or  licensed  by  the  regula- 
tory authority  of  a  State. 

(4)  "Mineral  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  United  States"  Includes  any  mineral  re- 
source held  in  trust  for  an  Indian  or  Indian 
tribe. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  comprehensive  system  of  accounts  applica- 
ble to— 

(1)  all  mineral  Interests  owned  in  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  United  SUtes  the  sale,  lease. 
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or  other  disposal  of  which  is  under  the  Sec- 
retary's jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  all  revenues,  including  fees  and  depos- 
its, owed  to  or  collected  by  the  Secretary 
from,  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  sale,  lease, 
or  other  disposal  of  such  mineral  interests. 
Upon  promulgation  of  such  system  of  ac- 
counts, the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  detailing  the  scope,  purpose, 
and  composition  of  the  system  as  well  as  the 
collection  process  to  which  the  system  will 
apply. 

<b)  Before  conversion  to  the  system  of  ac- 
counts promulgated  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  a  statement  of  the  out- 
standing account  balances  due  and  payable 
to  the  United  States  from  the  sale,  lease,  or 
other  disposition  of  mineral  interests  owned 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  reduce  all  such  out- 
standing account  balances  to  zero  before 
converting  the  system  of  accounts  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  and  for  such 
purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  for 
an  appropriate  period  complete  records  de- 
tailing well  test  results,  LACT  meter  prov- 
ings,  well  production,  run  ticlcet.s,  tank  guag- 
ings,  sales,  and  other  relevant  data.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  siiall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  forgive,  or  delay 
payment  of.  any  amount  owed  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
annual  contracts  or  other  appropriate 
annual  arrangements  with  independent  cer- 
tified public  accountants  to  undertake 
annual  audits  of  all  accounts  of  the  Depart- 
ment relating  to  the  sale,  lease,  or  other  dis- 
posal of  any  mineral  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  United  States  the  sale,  lease,  or 
other  disposal  of  which  is  under  the  Secre- 
tary's jurisdiction.  Selection  of  such  inde- 
pendent certified  public  accountant  shall  be 
by  competitive  bidding.  The  audits  carried 
out  under  this  section  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards. 
The  audit  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  published  by  the  Secretary,  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year.  To  avoid  conflict  of  interest  no 
auditor  may  audit  accounts  of  firms  for 
which  the  auditor  works. 

(b)  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  other  papers  or  thii.gs 
and  property  of  the  Secretary  or  used  by 
the  Secretary  which  are  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  audits  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  persons  con- 
ducting the  audits,  and  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  such 
persons. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  authority  or  responsibility  of 
an  Inspector  Oeneral  or  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

(d)(1)  No  independent  certified  public  ac- 
countant who  has  carried  out  an  audit  of 
any  accounts  under  this  section  and  no 
member  of  the  same  firm,  association,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  of  which  such  ac- 
countant is  a  member  may  enter  into  any 
contract,  employment,  or  other  financial  ar- 
rangement with  any  person  who  is  engaged 
in  the  purchase,  lease,  or  other  acquisition 
of  any  mineral  owned  by  the  United  States 
during  the  period  of  such  audit  and  for  a 
period  of  one  year  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  to  assess  and  recover  a  civil  penalty 
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of  not  less  than  $25,000  and  not  more  than 
$100,000  against  any  certified  public  ac- 
countant or  firm,  association,  partnership, 
or  corporation  which  violates  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  paragraph  (1). 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  individual  (including 
any  agent  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
and  any  independent  contractor)  authorized 
to  collect,  receive,  account  for,  or  otherwise 
handle  any  moneys  payable  to  or  received 
by  the  Department  which  are  derived  from 
the  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposal  of  any  min- 
eral owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
United  States  shall  be— 

(1)  liable  to  the  United  States  for  any 
losses  proximately  caused  by  the  intention- 
al, reckless,  or  negligent  action  or  inaction 
of  such  individual  with  respect  to  such 
moneys:  and 

(2)  required  under  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  to  maintain  a  bond  commen- 
surate with  the  amount  of  money  for  which 
such  individual  could  be  liable  to  the  United 
States,  except  that  the  amount  of  such 
bond  shall  not  exceed  $25,000. 

The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
under  paragraph  (2)  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title. 

TITLE  II.— STATE  COLLECTION  OP 
FEDERAL  ROYALTIES 
Sec  201.  Section  35  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (41  SUt.  437;  30  U.S.C.  191)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows' 

"Sec  35.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  such  officer  or  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  he  may  designate,  shall 
provide  for  due  and  diligent  collection  of  all 
moneys  due  and  owing  from  sales,  bonuses, 
royalties,  rentals,  fines,  interest  charges, 
and  penalties  accruing  to  public  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  for  deposit  of 
all  such  moneys  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  except  where  there  is  in  full 
effect  a  State  program  for  management  of 
Federal  leases,  as  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  hereof.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
March  31  and  September  30  of  each  year, 
fifty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  so  collected 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  within  the  boundaries  of 
which  the  leased  lands  or  deposits  are  or 
were  located,  except  that  Alaska  shall  be 
paid  ninety  per  centimi  of  the  moneys  so  re- 
ceived from  public  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Alaska.  The  Secretaryof  the  Interi- 
or shall  report,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
March  31  and  September  30  of  each  year,  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the 
moneys  deposited  into  the  Treasury  which 
were  derived  from  activities  relating  to 
public  lands  within  each  such  State. 

"(b)  Upon  request  by  a  State,  acting 
through  such  officer  or  agency  thereof  as  is 
authorized  by  that  State  to  manage  the 
public  lands  of  that  State,  including  supervi- 
sion of  mineral  production  thereon,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  relinquish  to 
such  officer  or  agency  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  administering  in  any  respect  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  contracts  and  leases  en- 
tered into  or  issued  by  the  Secretary  re- 
specting public  lands  within  that  State  and 
collecting  all  moneys  due  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  related 
Department  of  the  Interior  regulations  with 
respect  to  those  contracts.  Such  State  offi- 
cer or  agency  may  thereafter  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  relating  thereto  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
following  requirements: 

'(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  March  31 
and  September  30  of  each  year,  such  State 
officer  or  agency  shall  pay  into  the  Treas- 
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ury  of  the  United  States  all  moneys  collect- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act  as  shall  remain 
after— 

'(A)  provision  for  reimbursement  to  the 
State  of  all  necessary  expenses,  including 
overhead  reasonably  allocable  and  all  taxes 
lawfully  paid  or  withheld:  and 

•■(B)  deduction  of  fifty  per  centum  the 
amount  collected,  except  that  Alaska  may 
deduct  ninety  per  centum  of  the  amount 
collected. 

"(2)  Any  such  State  officer  or  agency  ad- 
ministering contracts  or  leases  under  this 
section  shall  maintain  all  records  and  ac- 
counts pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
such  contracts  or  leases  as  are  specified  by 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  shall  allow  reasonable 
access  to  any  such  books,  records,  or  ac- 
counts to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
such  officer  or  agency  as  may  be  designated 
by  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(c)  Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
make  a  determination  that  a  State  is  not  ex- 
ercising due  diligence  in  fulfillment  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section  to  collect 
the  appropriate  royalties  and  administer 
contracts  and  leases  as  required  by  law  and 
regulations,  he  shall  notify  that  State  in 
writing.  If  corrective  action  is  not  taken 
within  60  days  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  State  that  its  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  terminated  with  respect  to  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  contracts  and  leases 
within  that  State,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
resume  his  responsibilities  within  that  State 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  con- 
tracts and  leases  and  the  collection  of 
moneys  under  this  Act  and  related  regula- 
tions.". 

TITLE  III.-MISCELLANEOUS  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  MINERAL  LANDS 
LEASING  ACT  OF  1920 

Sec.  301.  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (41  Stat.  437:  30  U.S.C.  226)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(k)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  regulations  applica- 
ble to  lessees  of  oil  or  gas  leases  under  this 
Act  to  require— 

"(A)  recordkeeping  practices  that  accu- 
rately identify  the  quantities  and  prices  of 
oil  or  gas  removed  or  sold  from  land  subject 
to  a  lease: 

"(B)  use  of  any  reasonable  means  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  removal,  sale,  and 
transportation  of  such  oil  or  gas  is  accurate- 
ly accounted  for  to  the  Secretary:  and 

"(C)  submission  of  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  setting  out— 

"(i)  the  quantities  of  oil  or  gas  identified 
under  subparagraph  (A):  and 

"(ii)  the  disposition  and  price  of  oil  or  gas 
identified  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
monitor  the  removal  or  shipment  of  any  gas 
or  oil  from  land  subject  to  a  lease  under  this 
Act  in  order  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.". 

Sec  302.  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (41  Stat.  437:  30  U.S.C.  226)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  a  principal  lessee  (or 
his  designee),  with  respect  to  any  lease  of 
land  containing  oil  or  gas  issued  under  this 
Act,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  make  all 
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royalty  and  lease  payments  to  the  Secretary 
under  such  lease. 

"(2)  Compliance  with  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws.". 

Sec  303.  Section  17  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920  (41  SUt.  437:  30  U.S.C.  226)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(m)(l)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
United  States  attorney  shall  institute  a  civil 
action  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  affected 
operation  is  located  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  injunction,  or  other  appro- 
priate remedy  to  enforce  any  provision  of 
this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  this  Act  re- 
specting any  oil  or  gas  lease,  or  any  term  of 
a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  respect- 
ing oil  or  gas. 

"(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or 
gas  lease,  or  any  term  of  a  lease  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  respecting  oil  or  gas,  or 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  this 
Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  after 
notice  of  such  failure  and  expiration  of  any 
reasonable  period  allowed  for  corrective 
action,  such  p>erson  shaU  be  liable  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each 
day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure.  The 
Secretary  may  assess,  collect,  and  compro- 
mise any  such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  until  the  person  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully (A)  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
respecting  any  oil  or  gas  lease,  any  term  of  a 
lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  respecting 
oil  or  gas.  or  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  respecting 
any  oil  or  gas  lease,  (B)  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification 
in  any  application,  record,  report,  or  other 
doCTiment  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  Act  respecting  any  oil  or  gas 
lease,  (C)  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  renders 
inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or  method 
of  record  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act  respecting  any  ail  or  gas  lease,  or 
(D)  reveals  any  data  or  information  re- 
quired to  be  kept  confidential  by  this  Act  re- 
specting any  oil  or  gas  lease  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $100,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  th^ten  years,  or  both.  Each  day  that 
a  violatnfr^under  clause  (A)  continues,  or 
each  day  that  any  monitoring  device  or  data 
recorder  remains  inoperative  or  inaccurate 
because  of  any  activity  described  in  clause 
(C),  shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  is  subject  to  prosecution  under  para- 
graph (3).  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  cor- 
poration or  entity  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully authorized,  ordered,  or  carried  out  the 
proscribed  activity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  fines  or  imprisorunent,  or  both,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  The  remedies  and  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  concur- 
rent and  cumulative  and  the  exercise  of  one 
shall  not  preclude  the  exercise  of  the 
others.  The  remedies  and  penalties  pre- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  and  penalties  af- 
forded by  any  other  law  or  regulation.". 
TITLE  rV.-INDIAN  ACCESS  TO 
CERTAIN  RECORDS 

Sec.  401.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1938  (52  SUt.  348:  25  U.S.C.  396d)  is  amend- 


ed by  inserting  "(a)"  before  'All"  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  make  available,  upon  request,  to  les- 
sees of  restricted  Indian  lands,  tribal  or  al- 
lotted, for  mining  purposes,  including  oil 
and  gas,  any  records  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  respecting  the  production,  re- 
moval, or  sale  of  minerals  from  any  such  re- 
stricted Indian  lands  to  the  lessees  of  such 
lands.".* 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  from  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  and  a 
former  employee  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  evidence  of  dedica- 
tion, integrity,  and  professionalism  of 
our  Federal  employees. 

Yesterday,  13  of  my  constituents 
were  honored  by  receiving  the  highest 
award  which  is  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  for  their  ex- 
ceptional achievements  and  major  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  award  recipients  are:  Paul  B. 
Barton,  Jr..  Peter  F.  Bermel,  Doyle  G. 
Frederick,  Robert  J.  Dingman,  RoUa 
E.  Chandler,  Donald  D.  Anderson, 
George  D.  Lea,  Donald  W.  Humphrey, 
Gerald  Meyer,  David  B.  Stewart, 
Norman  F.  Sohl,  and  Frederick  J. 
Doyle. 

PAUL  B.  BARTON,  JR..  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Dr.  Barton's  distinguished  career 
has  been  marked  by  an  extraordinary 
union  of  chemical  imaginativeness  and 
geological  rigor,  enabling  him  to  make 
fimdamental  contributions  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  geological  environment  in  which 
metallic  ore  deposits  form.  He  has 
demonstrated  an  exceptional  ability  to 
apply  chemical  principles  to  geological 
facts  so  as  to  learn  more  about  geologi- 
cal processes.  As  a  result  he  has  great- 
ly advanced  the  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ficult and  complex  subject  of  the 
origin  of  hydrothermal  ore  deposits. 
Because  of  his  international  recogni- 
tion as  an  authority  in  the  fields  of 
hydrothermal  ore  deposits,  of  experi- 
mental geochemistry  of  sulfide  sys- 
tems, and  of  thermodynamic  calcula- 
tions for  the  stability  of  mineral  asso- 
ciations. Dr.  Barton  was  chosen  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  principal  investiga- 
tors of  a  Japanese-Canadian-United 
States  team  to  study  the  voivanogenic 
Kuroko  deposits  of  the  Hokuroko  dis- 
trict of  Japan.  As  deputy  for  scientific 
programs  in  the  Office  of  Mineral  Re- 
sources he  has  applied  the  results  of 


his  research  to  critical  national  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  exploration  of  our 
mineral  and  energy  resources. 

peter  f.  bermel  geological  survey 
As  a  cartographer  and  administrator 
at  survey,  Mr.  Bermel  has  provided  ex- 
ceptionsLl  managerial  and  technical 
leadership  that  has  effectively  comple- 
mented his  extensive  knowledge  of, 
and  experience  in,  virtually  all  phases 
of  topographic  mapping  throughout 
the  world.  As  chief  of  the  branch  of 
international  activities  with  responsi- 
bility for  development  of  topographic 
mapping  programs  in  countries  with  as 
varied  terrain  as  Brazil,  Liberia,  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  he  developed  major  as- 
sistance to  these  countries  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  evolution  of  their 
own  effective  mapping  programs.  His 
knowledge  of  existing  financial, 
human,  and  technological  resources 
coupled  with  an  acute  appreciation  of 
the  operational  problems  associated 
with  (leveloping  a  dynamic  new  com- 
puter technology  has  enabled  him  to 
take  primary  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  circular  which  establishes  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  lead 
agency  for  all  Federal  digital  carto- 
graphic activity  and  for  drafting  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  public  enterprise 
fund  for  the  digital  cartography  pro- 
gram. 

DOYLE  G.  FREDERICK.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Doyle  G.  Frederick  has  effectively 
utilized  his  broad  range  of  skills  as  an 
innovator,  an  organizer,  and  an  astute 
manager  in  the  achievement  of  a 
series  of  signal  development  in  both 
Federal  civilian  and  military  mapping 
programs  and  as  a  principal  director  of 
one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
Earth-sciences  organizations.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Ge- 
ological Survey  into  the  world  of  com- 
puter-based, digitized  cartographic  in- 
formation and  mapmaking.  He  led  the 
development  of  achievement  of  com- 
patability  for  noncartographic  bases 
by  digitizing  the  bases.  He  was  a  prin- 
cipal architect  of  the  National  Carto- 
graphic Information  Center  which  as- 
sures the  continued  role  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  the  foci  of  domestic 
cartographic  information. 

ROBERT  J.  DINGMAN,  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Mr.  Dingman  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  hydrologic  programs  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  assistant  chief  hy- 
drologist  for  Scientific  Publications 
and  Data  Management  and  initiated  a 
reorganization  of  the  divisionwide  re- 
ports processing  and  reviewing  func- 
tion which  has  appreciably  improved 
the  water  related  technology  transfer 
capabilities  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
He  pioneered  the  development  and  use 
of  computer  applications  to  assimilate 
and  analyze  grouna  water  data.  His 
energy  and  iiuiovation  revitalized  co- 
operative   programs    which,    in    New 
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York,  grew  to  such  proportion,  techni- 
cal depth,  and  variety  that  in  1978  the 
district  numbered  fourth  in  the  coun- 
try in  total  cooperative  funding  agree- 
ments. As  a  regional  hydrologist  he 
continued  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperative  progranr^s,  he  di- 
rected the  efforts  of  subordinate  man- 
agers toward  improved  relations  with 
the  more  than  138  State  and  Federal 
cooperating  agencies  in  the  southeast- 
em  region.  Mr.  Dingman  also  initiated 
one  of  the  most  extensive  regional  aq- 
uifer system  analysis  programs  in  the 
Nation.  His  entire  career  has  enhanced 
the  stature  of  the  Geological  Survey 
throughout  the  water-science  world. 

ROLLA  E.  CHANDLER.  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

During  his  career  of  30  years,  Mr. 
Chaiidler  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
lands  and  realty  issues  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  His  ability  to 
conceive,  develop,  and  execute  new 
and  more  efficient  procedures  for  ac- 
complishing the  Bureau's  objectives 
has  become  his  trademark.  His  leader- 
ship has  been  crucial  to  policy  and 
program  development  in  the  areas  of 
sign  trespass  and  minerals  trespass 
abatement,  early  land  use  planning, 
withdrawal  review,  and  environmental 
review.  Mr.  Chandler  had  a  prominent 
role  in  determining  policy  direction  re- 
sulting from  the  passage  of  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  1964, 
the  establishment  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  and  the 
Public  Land  Sale  Act.  He  implemented 
this  new  direction  by  making  organiza- 
tional changes  and  combining  func- 
tions to  create  a  new  organizational 
structure  that  became  the  Bureau's 
Division  of  Technical  Services. 

DONALD  D.  ANDERSON.  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

Mr.  Anderson's  soimd  judgment, 
technical  abilities,  and  leadership  have 
contributed  significantly  to  a  broad 
range  of  administrative  management 
activities.  Programs  which  have  flour- 
ished und*»r  his  positive  influence  and 
direction  include  budgeting;  program 
coordination;  financial  administration; 
personnel  management;  automatic 
data  processing;  and  safety  and 
health.  Under  his  leadership  the  budg- 
etary process  became  an  increasingly 
vital  management  instnmient;  the  Bu- 
reau's personnel  programs  and  proc- 
esses have  contributed  significantly  to 
substantive  functions;  the  Bureau  de- 
veloped a  sophisticated  and  superbly 
documented  automated  payroll  and 
personnel  information  system;  and 
safety  and  health  consideration  were 
recognized  as  the  responsibility  of 
every  manager.  High  ranking  officials 
have  consistently  sought  and  greatly 
valued  his  counsel  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues  including  budgeting,  program- 
ing, finance,  and  other  management 
issues. 

GEORGE  D.  LEA,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Lea's  innovative  leadership  in 
the  field  of  natural  resource  manage- 
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ment,  effective  and  efficient  guiding  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
through  periods  of  major  change  have 
highlighted  his  29  years  of  service.  He 
played  a  major  role  in  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management 
Act;  effectively  spearheaded  the  Or- 
ganic Act  Steering  Conunittee  which 
interpreted  and  implemented  the  act, 
thereby  setting  BLM's  general  direc- 
tion in  the  1970's  and  early  1980's;  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  passage  of  the 
Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act 
and  BLM's  subsequent  new  rangeland 
strategy.  He  superbly  guided  the  de- 
velopment and  establishment  of  the 
Bureau's  initial  guidelines  for  wilder- 
ness review  of  public  lands  and  sup- 
ported the  designation  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System.  His  superior  coordination 
abilities  allowed  public  land  convey- 
ances to  Alaskan  Natives  at  an  acceler- 
ated level.  Mr.  Lea  has  served  his 
country  with  great  distinction  in  the 
area  of  international  natural  resource 
management. 

JOHN  G.  TKACH,  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Tkach  has  been  a  competent 
and  resourceful  leader  and  has  been 
called  upon  to  lead  the  development  of 
major  program  initiatives  within  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service.  He  has  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation's  natural  and 
recreational  resources;  such  as,  an 
active  participation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  the  development  of  the  first 
nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan, 
establishment  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  and  National  Trails  Systems, 
establishment  of  the  policy  and  direc- 
tion of  nujtnerous  study  areas  to  deter- 
mine the  national  significance  and 
Federal  role  in  their  protection,  and 
staff  director  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Trail  Commission.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, a  new  priority  criteria  system 
was  created  to  allocate  $360  million 
annually  for  the  LWCF,  new  partner- 
ships for  the  protection  of  land  have 
been  encouraged  among  all  levels  of 
Government  and  the  private  sector, 
and  recreation  use  of  excess  or  surplus 
Federal  real  property  has  been  pro- 
moted. 

DONALD  W.  HUMPHREY,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Mr.  Humphrey,  a  senior  plaimer  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  has  had  a 
pronounced  influence  on  the  philoso- 
phy and  application  of  the  general 
management  plan  and  new  area  study 
programs  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. He  has  brought  about  an  under- 
standing of  the  proper  role  of  each  of 
the  programs  and  has  advocated  rigid 
application  of  each  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jectivity, need,  and  cost  effectiveness. 
In  1975,  Mr.  Humphrey  provided  the 
necessary  planning  and  design  exper- 
tise to  assist  the  Saudi  Arabian  Gov- 
ernment in  the  development  of  the 
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first  national  park  in  the  Arab  world. 
He  undertook  a  $2.5  million  program 
that  provided  policy  and  planning 
guidance  to:  articulate  administration 
and  service  priorities  and  goals;  assure 
attention  to  significant  trends  and 
conditions  affecting  planning;  and 
assure  that  proposals  are  well  con- 
ceived, cost  effective,  and  reflect  ser- 
vicewide  budgetary  goals  and  con- 
straints. Through  Mr.  Humphrey's  un- 
tiring efforts  and  determination,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  gained  rec- 
ognition from  Members  of  Congress, 
conservation  organizations,  other 
agencies,  and  individuals  as  a  leading 
Federal  organization  in  the  field  of 
platuiing,  the  process  whereby  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  provides  a  rational 
basis  for  determining  the  best  futures 
of  the  nationally  significant  areas  that 
have  been  set  aside  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

GERALD  MEYER,  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Mr.  Meyer  is  a  recognized  leader  in 
the  field  of  ground  water  hydrology 
and  a  nationally  and  internationally 
renowned  hydrologist  who  has  tre- 
mendous influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ground  water  resouirces 
throughout  the  national  and  in  the 
international  arena.  He  helped  design 
a  long-range  program  for  water  re- 
sources investigations  and  water  man- 
agement requirements  for  Nigeria.  He 
established  the  concept  of  a  water  re- 
sources directorate  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  for  all  water  resources 
programs  in  this  developing  African 
Nation.  Application  of  his  original  re- 
search on  permeability  distribution  in 
crystalline  metamorphic  rocks  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  central  Maryland 
which  brought  about  increased  well 
yields  with  significant  benefits  to  the 
area's  economy.  His  studies  of  the  geo- 
logic controls  governing  the  chemistry 
of  ground  water  in  major  drainage 
basins  became  the  basic  reference  for 
water  quality  management  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  in  West  Virginia.  He 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
direction  and  development  of  nation- 
wide ground  water  programs  and 
expert  technical  assistance  to  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  His 
achievement  as  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dential water  policy  group  on  ground 
water  is  further  testimony  of  this 
qualities  of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment abilities. 

DAVID  B.  STEWART,  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Dr.  Stewart  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  research  scientist  and  scientif- 
ic administrator  as  well  as  a  leader  in 
developing  a  scientifically  sound  Fed- 
eral policy  and  program  for  nuclear 
waste  disposal.  His  field  investigations 
of  igneous  rocks  confronted  his  with 
major  unsolved  problems  regarding 
the  genesis  and  physical  properties  of 
the  feldspar  minerals  which  make  up  a 
major  part  of  the  Earth's  crust.  His 
major  breakthrough  in  demonstrating 
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how  the  optical  and  cell  size  variations 
in  the  feldspars  are  a  consequence  of 
the  atomica  arrangement  of  aluminum 
and  silicon  atoms.  He  applied  his  work 
to  the  study  of  the  genesis  of  lunar 
feldspars  brought  back  by  the  Apollo 
missions.  Dr.  Stewart  and  several  col- 
leagues pointed  out  significant  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Federal  research  pro- 
gram for  nuclear  waste  disposal.  He 
was  instrumental  in  steering  the  Inter- 
agency review  group  to  articulate  a 
policy  for  the  President  that  was  both 
scientifically  sound  and  potentially 
workable. 

NORMAN  F.  SOHL,  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Dr.  Sohl  has  combined  his  great  skill 
as  a  field  geologist  with  his  impressive 
understanding  of  fossil  and  living  mol- 
lusks  to  draw  accurate  conclusions 
about  Earth  history.  His  work  has  pro- 
vided a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
paleontology  of  fossil  mollusks  and 
has  established  fundamental  age  rela- 
tionships and  correlation  of  Mesozoic 
deposits.  In  his  early  work,  he  pio- 
neered the  modem  use  of  fossil  gastro- 
pods in  stratigraphy.  Later,  he  became 
a  leading  authority  on  the  paleontolo- 
gy and  paleoecology  of  the  extinct 
fossil  bivalve  group,  the  rudistids, 
whose  remains  form  the  hydrocarbon 
reservoir  rock  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States.  He  produced  the  most 
widely  recognized  study  of  how  rudis- 
tid  deposits  form  and  change  through 
time.  As  chairman  of  the  Bureau's 
Geologic  Names  Committee,  he  has 
been  responsible  for  assuring  quality 
and  consistency  in  Survey  stratigraph- 
ic  studies. 

FREDERICK  J.  DOYLE,  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

Dr.  Doyle  has  contributed  to  the  sci- 
ence of  photogrammetry  and  cartogra- 
phy and  as  an  educator  he  specialized 
in  the  development  of  analytical  pho- 
togrammetry, and  many  of  his  stu- 
dents are  now  foimd  in  senior  posi- 
tions in  cartographic  organizations 
aroimd  the  world.  Dr.  Doyle  has  been 
recognized  as  an  international  author- 
ity on  lunar,  planetary,  and  terrestrial 
mapping  from  space  vehicles.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Apollo  orbital  science  pho- 
tographic team  they  developed  camera 
systems  for  Apollo  missions  13  and  17, 
and  he  was  the  principal  investigator 
for  a  lunar  control  network  covering 
over  20  percent  of  the  Moon's  surface. 
He  is  currently  involved  In  the  devel- 
opment of  advance  systems  for  map- 
ping the  Earth  from  space.  Also,  he 
headed  the  photogrammetry  working 
group  on  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Federal  Mapping  Task 
Force,  which  produced  a  landmark 
study  on  the  organization  of  mapping 
in  the  Federal  Government,  and  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  teams  which  de- 
veloped the  orthophoto  program  and 
the  digital  cartographic  data  base  in 
the  Geological  Survey.* 
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YERS GUILD  AND  THE  WEATH- 
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•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
murders  of  two  police  officers  and  a 
security  guard  during  the  $1.6  million 
armed  robbery  of  a  Brink's  armored 
truck  in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  has  served  to 
bring  to  public  attention  the  existence 
of  an  elaborate  terrorist  underground 
in  the  United  States. 

But  the  Nyack  tragedy  also  has 
served  to  highlight  the  role  of  revolu- 
tionary lawyers  from  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  who,  in  close  associa- 
tion with  Cuba  and  other  Soviet  satel- 
lites, play  a  key  role  in  providing  logis- 
tical and  propaganda  support  to  ter- 
rorists and  revolutionaries.  This  sup- 
port is  not  limited  to  mere  legal  repre- 
sentation, but  includes  hiding  and  sup- 
porting terrorist  fugitives.  The  sup- 
port provided  by  NLG  activists,  ac- 
cording to  declassified  FBI  documents, 
has  included  direct  participation  in 
terrorist  acts  including  jailbreaks  and 
smuggling  weapons  for  jailbreak  at- 
tempts. 

These  same  NLG  activists,  many 
with  very  close  ties  to  Cuba  and  in- 
volved with  terrorist  support  work, 
have  played  leading  roles  in  the  at- 
tacks on  our  Federal,  State,  and  local 
intelligence,  counterintelligence  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  over  the 
past  decade.  Both  as  an  organization, 
individually  and  through  related 
groups  dominated  by  NLG  activists  in- 
cluding the  National  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Conmiittee  (NECLC),  the 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies 
(CNSS),  projects  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (ACLU),  and  private 
investigative  firms,  the  NLG  has  used 
the  Privacy  and  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Acts  and  lawsuits  to  gain  law  en- 
forcement intelligence  fUes  for  their 
terrorist  clients.  For  example,  at  the 
time  of  her  escape  from  a  New  Jersey 
prison.  Black  Liberation  Army  leader 
Joanne  D.  Chesimard,  alias  Assata 
Shakur,  had  some  1,500  pages  of  FBI 
files  on  the  Black  Liberation  Army  in 
her  cell. 

Some  NLG  members  have  been  iden- 
tified as  members  of  the  Marxist-Len- 
inist terrorist  Weather  Underground 
Organization  (WUO).  These  and  other 
NLG  members— for  example.  New 
York  NLG  activist  Michael  Krinsky, 
Washington,  D.C.,  NLG  leader  Wil- 
liam Schaap,  and  Los  Angeles  NLG  ac- 
tivist Karen  Jo  Koonan— maintain  in- 
timate liaison  with  officials  of  the 
Cuban  Govemment  and  its  espionage 
service,  the  Direccion  General  de  Inte- 
ligencia  (DGI). 


Other  NLG  members  have  been 
identified  as  maintaining  contact  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
cluding KGB  officers,  while  still 
others  have  links  to  the  governments 
and  intelligence  services  of  other  Com- 
munist regimes  such  as  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany). 
Vietnatn,  and  Angola. 

Still  other  NLG  activities  are  in- 
volved with  foreign  terrorist  groups, 
particularly  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (Detroit  NLG  leader 
Abdeen  Jabara),  Iranian  terrorist 
groups  (Nancy  Hormachea  and  Alan 
Womack  of  Houston;  Leonard  Weing- 
lass  and  Dick  Eiden  of  Los  Angeles), 
and  with  the  West  German  terrorist 
network  (Bill  Schaap,  Ellen  Ray,  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  Stew  Albert,  Margaret 
Ratner,  and  others). 

Among  the  revolutionary,  violence- 
oriented  and  terrorist  U.S.  groups  sup- 
ported by  the  NLG  have  been  the 
Black  Liberation  Army  (BLA),  Black 
Panther  Party  (BPP),  American 
Indian  Movement  (AIM),  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP),  George 
Jackson  Brigade  (GJB),  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army  (SLA).  Weather  Un- 
derground Organization  (WUO),  and 
the  Armed  Forces  of  National  Libera- 
tion (FALN). 

In  its  international  work,  both  orga- 
nizationally and  as  the  main  U.S.  affil- 
iate of  the  Soviet-controlled  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Democratic  Law- 
yers (lADL),  the  NLG  has  supported 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO),  the  West  German  Red  Army 
Fraction/ June  2d  Movement,  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  (IRA),  Organization 
of  People's  Pedayee  Guerrillas 
(OIPFG)  and  Organization  of  Mujahe- 
din  of  the  People  of  Iran  (OMPI),  Af- 
rican National  Congress  (ANC)  of 
South  Africa,  the  New  People's  Army 
of  the  Philippines;  the  Sandinista  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (FSLN)  of 
Nicaragua  and  similar  Castroite  and 
pro-Soviet  terrorist  forces  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Guatemala. 

The  NLG's  official  organizational 
support  to  international  terrorist 
groups  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate 
report.  Today  we  will  examine  exam- 
ples of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild's 
involvement  with  the  terrorist  Weath- 
er Underground  Organization  (WUO), 
an  involvement  which  from  public  evi- 
dence, may  extend  to  control  of  some 
aspects  of  WUO  policy. 

The  extra-legal  support  provided  by 
members  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  to  terrorists  ranges  from  serving 
as  communications  links  between  un- 
derground fugitives,  to  provision  of 
still-classified  or  restricted  law 
enforcement  intelligence  files  concern- 
ing ongoing  investigations  to  members 
of  the  very  terrorist  group  under  in- 
vestigation, to  aiding  terrorist  groups 
in  the  analysis  of  intelligence  docu- 
ments  to   discover  the   identities  of 
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sources  and  active  participation  in  jail- 
break  attempts. 

In  order  to  put  these  activities  into 
the  correct  context,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  briefly  review  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild. 

ORIGINS  or  THE  NLG 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  was 
formed  in  1936  with  the  assistance  of 
the  International  Labor  Defense 
(ILD),  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Class  War  Prisoner's  Aid  Socie- 
ty, which  was  an  agency  of  the  Com- 
intern. Known  in  English  as  the  Inter- 
national Red  Aid.  sections  of  this  Co- 
mintern organization  were  set  up  in 
various  countries  in  order  to  "render 
material  and  moral  aid  to  the  impris- 
oned victims  of  capitalism."  The  ILD 
was  formed  in  1925,  and  before  it  was 
dissolved  by  Stalin  during  World  War 
II  as  a  gesture  to  the  U.S.S.R.'s  capi- 
talist allies,  the  ILD  helped  to  form 
both  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
the  International  Juridicial  Associa- 
tion. 

MLG  MISSION 

Currently  claiming  a  membership  of 
6,000  lawyers,  law  students,  legal 
workers,  and  prison  inmate  "jailhouse 
lawyers,"  the  NLG's  purpose,  to  ma- 
nipulate the  law  and  legal  system  In 
order  to  bring  about  revolutionary 
change,  was  expressed  in  a  program 
committee  policy  statement  at  the 
1971  Denver  convention.  It  said,  "The 
NLG's  struggled  to  defeat  the  ruling 
class  in  this  country  and  to  defeat  its 
hold  on  large  parts  of  the  world"  is 
"not  a  struggle  separate"  from  the  full 
range  of  revolutionary  and  left  issues 
in  the  United  States.  The  statement 
said: 

The  proKram  committee  recognizes  that 
fundamental  social  change  means  not  only 
change  of  an  economic  system  and  the 
transfer  of  political  power,  but  also  the  rev- 
olutionizing and  liberating  of  relationships 
between  people. 

More  important,  the  1971  program 
statement,  which  has  never  been  repu- 
diated, set  forth  the  NLG's  role  as  pro- 
viding leadership  to  the  U.S.  revolu- 
tionary movement,  not  merely  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  legal  representation  for 
radical  clients.  In  the  NLG's  own 
words: 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  us  that 
we  are  a  body  of  radicals  and  revolutionar- 
ies. We  are  not  simply  servants  of  the  move- 
ment. We  are  radicals  and  revolutionaries 
who  now  propose  to  carry  the  struggle  for 
social  change  into  our  lives  and  our  profes- 
sion. 

NLG  leadership  is  especially  visible 
when  examining  its  actions  as  the  key 
group  supporting  and  in  some  cases 
controlling  the  actions  of  terrorist 
groups  in  America. 

NLG  AND  lADL 

The  NLG  remains  the  principal  U.S. 
affiliate  of  the  Soviet-controlled  Inter- 
national Association  of  Democratic 
Lawyers  (lADL).  The  LADL  is  the  suc- 
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cessor  to  the  Comintern's  agency  for 
providing  legal  aid  and  propaganda 
support  to  Communists  facing  legal 
action,  the  International  Class  War 
Prisoner's  Aid  Society  or  International 
Red  Aid.  Prior  to  its  dissolution,  the 
American  section  of  the  International 
Red  Aid,  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense (ILD),  helped  set  up  the  Nation- 
al Lawyers  Guild. 

Formed  in  .1946,  the  lADL  was  char- 
acterized by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  as  an  "interna- 
tional Communist  front  for  attorneys' 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  The  NLG 
participated  in  the  lADL's  founding 
conference  and  has  increased  its  lADL 
activities. 

Like  other  international  Soviet-con- 
trolled fronts,  the  LADL  and  its  West- 
em  Hemisphere  regional  affiliate,  the 
American  Association  of  Jurists  (AAJ), 
provide  logistical  support  to  Soviet 
and  Cuban-backed  terrorist  groups. 

In  a  CIA  report,  "Soviet  Propaganda 
Operations,"  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
and  published  by  that  committee  in 
1978,  the  lADL  was  characterized  as 
"one  of  the  most  useful  Communist 
front  organizations  at  the  service  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party."  The 
report  noted  that  at  its  1975  confer- 
ence in  Algiers: 

The  real  and  ideological  interests  of  the 
lAOL  were  covered  by  the  agenda  •  *  • 
which  considered  law  to  be  a  function  in  the 
struggle  against  imperialism,  colonialism, 
neocolonialism,  racism,  and  apartheid. 
Under  the  banner  of  antiimperialism.  the 
lADL's  thrust  *  *  •  was  to  do  battle  with 
the  large  international  companies  as  a  way 
to  gain  adherents  and  backing  in  the  devel- 
oping world. 

NLG  ORGANIZES  lADL  AND  AAJ  SUPPORT  FOR 
TERRORISM 

For  some  20  years,  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S. A.,  Cuba, 
and  U.S.  Castroite  revolutionaries 
have  supported  terrorism  and  violence 
as  a  tactic  in  the  campaign  to  force 
the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
keystone  to  U.S.  southern  defense. 
During  the  1970's,  the  so  called  inde- 
pendence campaign  escalated,  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  terrorist 
groups  including  the  Armed  Comman- 
dos of  Liberation  (CAL),  the  Armed 
Revolutionary  Independence  Move- 
ment (MIRA),  the  Armed  Forces  of 
National  Liberation  (FALN).  and  sev- 
eral groups  that  have  worked  in  coop- 
eration with  the  FALN  but  are  based 
in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Machete-Wielders 
or  Boricua  Popular  Army  (EPB). 
Armed  Forces  of  Popular  Resistance 
(FARP),  and  Organization  of  Volun- 
teers for  the  Puerto  Rican  Revolution 
(OVRP). 

In  1973,  FBI  director  Clarence 
Kelley  reported  that  135  Puerto  Rican 
revolutionaries  had  already  received 
training  in  Cuba. 
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An  example  of  NLG  work  in  coordi- 
nating support  from  the  international 
Soviet-controlled  fronts  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  revolutionaries  and  terrorists, 
was  provided  in  an  account  of  the  AAJ 
convention  in  Havana  by  NLG  vice- 
president  John  Quigley  in  "Guild 
Notes,"  (December  1977,  vol.  VI,  No.  6, 
p.  5): 

Self-determination  for  Puerto  Rico  and  an 
end  to  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
were  featured  topics  at  the  Conference  of 
the  American  Association  of  Jurists  (AAJ), 
held  in  Havana,  Cuba.  October  24-29.  The 
National  Lawyers  guild  was  represented  at 
the  conference,  pursuant  to  an  August  deci- 
sion of  the  NLG  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  Join  the  Association. 

The  AAJ,  founded  in  1975  at  an  inter- 
American  lawyers'  meeting  in  Panama,  is 
committed  to  "the  complete  economic  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  State  over 
its  wealth  and  natural  resources,"  as  well  as 
to  "action  against  impterialism.  fascism,  colo- 
nialism, and  against  racial  discrimination, 
and  discrimination  against  women,  aborigi- 
nes, and  other  national  minorities." 

The  Havana  Conference,  attended  by  over 
100  Western  Hemisphere  lawyers,  was  de- 
voted to  the  reading  of  papers  in  working 
commissions,  leading  to  adoption  of  resolu- 
tion (sic)  at  plenary  sessions.  Guild  repre- 
sentatives Michael  Withey  and  John  Quig- 
ley each  presented  a  pat>er.  Withey  on 
Puerto  Rico's  right  to  offshore  oil.  and 
Quigley  on  rights  to  ocean-bed  minerals. 

Quigley  named  the  other  U.S.  par- 
ticipants in  the  AAJ's  Havana  confer- 
ence as  including  Jim  Larson,  also  an 
NLG  representative,  who  in  1974  was 
among  those  responsible  for  selecting 
a  San  Francisco  Bay  area  NLG 
member  for  a  3-week  NLG  delegation 
to  Cuba.  Others  participating  included 
Aim  Fagan  Ginger,  whose  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  affiliation  was  revealed 
in  documents  published  by  the  Church 
committee:  Ned  Smokier;  Louis  Katz; 
Ernest  Goodman  of  Detroit,  an  NLG 
veteran  taking  leadership  roles  in 
CPUSA  fronts  and  causes  for  more 
than  35  years  and  who  helped  set  up 
the  NLG's  Southeast  Asia  military  law 
project  which  attempted  to  undermine 
discipline  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Japan  and  the  Philippines;  another 
NLG  "Old  Left"  veteran.  Allan 
Brotsky;  former  one-term  U.S.  Con- 
gressman Charles  Porter  of  Oregon, 
an  officer  of  one  of  the  CPUSA 's  most 
active  fronts  targeted  against  the  U.S. 
counterintelligence  and  internal  secu- 
rity agencies,  the  National  Committee 
Against  Repressive  Legislation 
(NCARL);  and  Joseph  P.  "J.  P." 
Morray,  who  spent  the  period  October 
I960  to  July  1962  in  Cuba.  According 
to  Morray,  he  spent  that  time  working 
under  the  Castro  regime  as  a  visiting 
professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Havana  and  gathering 
material  for  a  book  in  praise  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Communism,  "The 
Second  Revolution  in  Cuba." 

The  NLG  representatives  in  Havana 
ratified  the  AAJ's  "Declaration  of 
Havana"  which  set  forth  what  NLG 
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vice-president  Quigley  termed  "a  reso- 
lution on  the  duties  of  anti-imperialist 
lawyers  In  the  Americas."  The  AAJ 
declaration  asserted: 

We  declare  that  we  cannot  ignore  our 
duty  which  commits  us  to  militant  action 
side  by  side  with  our  people  in  support  of 
the  legal  formulations  that  will  materialize 
their  legitimate  aspirations;  that  we  cannot 
resign  ourselves  to  being  mere  legal  scholars 
nor  simple  spectators  in  the  face  of  the  rise 
of  the  peoples'  struggle  against  the  powers 
of  oppression. 

The  revolutionary  lawyers  group 
went  on  to  give  its  full  support  to  revo- 
lutionary terrorist  national  liberation 
movements— including  those  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  on  the  U.S.  mainland,  stat- 
ing: 

We  propose  to  call  upon  all  the  States  to 
give  moral,  material  and  all  other  forms  of 
assistance  to  the  movements  for  national 
liberation  •  •  *;  (and]  the  condemnation  of 
the  use  of  mercenaries  to  inhibit  armed 
struggle  for  national  liberation. 

Stating  its  main  purpose  was  not 
courtroom  and  related  legal  work,  but 
to  mobilize  public  opinion,  the  AAJ 
put  its  full  support  behind  the  Cas- 
troite suid  pro-Moscow  revolutionary 
parties  seeking  control  of  Puerto  Rico, 
asserted  that  the  United  States  had 
made  Puerto  Rico  "a  military  base  of 
aggression  against  the  peoples  of 
America,"  and  condemned  prosecution 
of  Puerto  Rican  terrorists  as  a  "repres- 
sive policy  against  the  Puerto  Rican 
national  liberation  movement." 

Cuban  control  of  the  LADL's  West- 
em  Hemisphere  regional  affiliate  was 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  the  AAJ 
decided  to  move  its  headquarters  to 
Havana  from  Panama,  and  from  the 
elections  of  Fernando  Alvaraz  Tabio.  a 
Justice  of  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court, 
as  AAJ  president;  former  Havana  resi- 
dent J.  P.  Morray  of  Corvallis,  Oreg., 
as  vice  president;  and  Miguel  Duque 
de  Estrada,  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Jurists  of  Cuba,  as  secretary 
general. 

The  NLG  members  during  the 
Havana  meetings  reorganized  the  U.S. 
AAJ  branch.  As  NLG  Vice  President 
Quigley  reported,  a  U.S.  executive 
board  was  established  composed  of 
CPUSA-veteran  Ann  Fagan  Ginger, 
president;  J.  P.  Morray  ex  officio  as 
vice  president;  and  representing  at- 
large  members  Ernest  Goodman  and 
Michael  Krinsky,  of  Rabinowltz, 
Boudin.  and  Standard,  Cuba's  paid 
agents. 

A  second  example  of  support  from 
the  Soviet-controlled  international 
lawyers  fronts  for  U.S.  terrorists  is  the 
resolution  of  the  lADL  backing  the 
claims  to  prisoner-of-war  status  by  11 
members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  FALN 
who  were  convicted  in  1980  of  murder, 
armed  robbery,  and  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  through  force  and  vio- 
lence. They  are  serving  prison  terms  of 
from  55  to  90  years— and  life  in  the 
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case  of  Marie  Torres,  convicted  of 
murder  in  New  York. 

The  35-member  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  lADL's  11th  Congress,  held  in  Va- 
letta,  Malta,  November  13-17.  1980.  in- 
cluded NLG  President  Mary  Alice 
Theiler  and  NLG  past  president  (1970- 
71)  Doris  Brin  Walker,  an  identified 
Communist  Party  activist  and  lADL 
vice  president.  Among  those  reading 
papers  to  the  lADL  commissions  was 
Michael  E.  Deutsch,  a  leading  activist 
in  the  NLG's  Chicago  chapter  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization's  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee  (PFOC).  Deutsch  and 
Peter  J.  Schmiedel,  his  law  partner  in 
the  People's  Law  Office,  served  as 
legal  advisers  to  the  10  FALN  terror- 
ists tried  and  convicted  in  Chicago  in 
1980. 

New  York  City  NLG  members  Susan 
Bitensky  and  Vickie  Erenstein,  mem- 
bers of  the  NLG  delegation  to  the 
lADL,  reported  ("Guild  Notes,"  Janu- 
ary-February 1981,  vol.  X,  No.  1): 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Eleventh 
Congress  officially  went  on  record  to  ex- 
press solidarity  with  various  peoples'  strug- 
gles •  •  •  and  voiced  its  support  for  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  their  struggle  for 
self-determination  and  independence. 

Specifically,  the  lADL  supported  the 
terrorists'  claims  for  POW  status 
under  new  U.N.  additions  to  the 
Geneva  protocols  which  provide  for 
POW  status  to  members  of  national 
liberation  movements. 

THE  NLG  AND  CUBA 

The  intimate  collaboration  between 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  Cuba 
which  has  been  increasing  during  the 
past  decade  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
NLG's  work  In  support  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign terrorist  organizations,  but  also  in 
the  NLG's  leadership  role  in  attacking 
the  U.S.  intelligence  agencies. 

For  example,  Cuba's  premier  NLC 
agents,  Rabinowitz,  Boudin.  and 
Standard,  have  served  for  decades  as 
the  counsel  to  a  major  CPUSA  politi- 
cal and  legal  action  front,  the  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
(NECLC),  which  raises  money  for  key 
litigation  and  distributes  propaganda. 

Both  Victor  Rabinowitz  and  Leonard 
Boudin  have  been  identified  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
Rabinowitz  was  identified  in  Senate 
testimony  in  the  early  1960's;  but  Bou- 
din's  CPUSA  affiliation  remained  a 
secret  until  December  1980,  when  it 
was  revealed  in  a  defense  memoran- 
dum based  on  declassified  summaries 
of  secret  FBI  files  on  the  Weather  Un- 
derground's contacts  with  agents  of 
hostile  foreign  powers. 

NECLC's  primary  target  has  been 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  the  Ameri- 
can intelligence,  internal  security,  and 
law  enforcement  agencies.  NECLC  has 
raised  funds  for  major  legal  actions 
against  the  FBI,  CIA,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  a  primary  purpose 
of  which  has  been  to  obtain  intelli- 
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gence  files  using  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  and  the  discovery  process 
in  litigation. 

The  major  purpose  of  lawsuits  con- 
ducted by  the  NLG  lawyers  and 
funded  in  part  by  the  NECLC  includ- 
ing suits  by  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  a  Marxist  think-tank  with 
documented  ties  to  hostile  foreign  in- 
telligence agencies;  by  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  a  "Trotskyist  Conrniu- 
nist  revolutionary  group  active  in  the 
support  of  terrorism;  and  by  the  NLG 
itself  clearly  to  obtain  intelligence 
files,  determine  the  sources  of  intelli- 
gence information,  and  undertake 
damage  control  measures. 

The  NLG  has  been  intimately  in- 
voled  with  Philip  Agee's  efforts  to  dis- 
close the  identities  of  CIA  officers  op- 
erating under  diplomatic  cover  in  for- 
eign countries.  "The  CIA  charged  that 
Agee's  Counter-Spy  magazine  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  the  CIA's 
Athens  station  chief,  Richard  Welch, 
in  December  1975.  In  addition  to 
naming  alleged  CIA  agents  and  setting 
them  up  as  potential  targets  for  assas- 
sination, Counter-Spy  and  its  spinoff, 
the  Covert  Action  Information  Bulle- 
tin, have  attacked  alleged  police  and 
FBI  informants  and  private  individ- 
uals who  oppose  Soviet  and  Cuban  ex- 
pansionism. 

The  NECLC's  Washington  office  for 
many  years  was  the  law  offices  of  the 
late  NLG  veterans  Joseph  Forer  and 
David  Rein,  who  also  served  as  the 
local  office  of  Rabinowitz,  Boudin.  and 
Standard.  It  is  noted  that  Forer  was 
cocounsel  for  the  Communist  Party 
with  John  J.  Abt.  a  founding  NLG  ac- 
tivist who  also  serves  on  the  CPUSA 
Political  Committee  and  once  headed 
a  Soviet  spy  ring  in  Washington. 
David  Rein  also  was  an  identified 
CPUSA  member,  as  was  his  wife. 
Selma,  who  while  not  a  lawyer  was 
highly  active  as  an  unofficial  organiz- 
er for  the  NLG's  Washington,  D.C. 
chapter.  Forer  and  his  junior  partner, 
Alan  Dranitzke,  worked  with  Philip 
Agee's  Counter-Spy  magazine,  with 
Dranitzke  serving  as  Counter-Spy's  of- 
ficial counsel. 

NLG  attorney  William  Schaap  and 
legal  worker  Ellen  Ray  were  co- 
founders  with  Philip  Agee  of  Counter- 
Spy's  successor,  the  Covert  Action  In- 
formation Bulletin  at  a  1978  Commu- 
nist youth  festival  in  Havana.  In  the 
late  1960's.  Schaap  worked  with  NLG 
and  NECLC  antimilitary  projects  in 
New  York.  Schaap  was  one  of  several 
NLG  activists  associated  with  the  most 
militant  segments  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  (SDS)  including 
some  who  became  members  of  the  ter- 
rorist WUO,  who  helped  plan.  8 
months  in  advance,  riots  in  Chicago  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

Working  as  a  member  of  a  law  firm 
headed  by  two  NLG  and  CPUSA  activ- 
ists.   David    and    Jonathan    Lubell. 
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Schaap  earned  a  reputation  as  a  friend 
and  adviser  of  the  SDS  leadership, 
particularly  of  Mark  Rudd.  The  firm 
became  a  center  for  support  activity 
for  the  New  York  Black  Panther  21, 
charged  with  bombing  conspiracy,  and 
for  the  SDS  Weathermen.  Between 
1970  and  the  fall  of  1972,  Schaap  rep- 
resented witnesses  subpenaed  before 
grand  juries  investigating  the  WUO 
bombing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  unsuc- 
cessfully defended  WUO-a:filiated 
radicals  convicted  of  bank  bombing 
conspiracy,  and  participating  in  plan- 
ning meetings  for  riots  at  the  1972  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

After  Schaap  and  Ray  returned 
from  the  NLG's  Southeast  military 
law  office  project  in  Okinawa,  they 
became  active  with  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights  (CCR),  a  tax- 
exempt  litigation  group  of  NLG  law- 
yers and  legal  workers  taking  leader- 
ship roles  in  supporting  U.S.  and  for- 
eign terrorists.  NLG  members  associat- 
ed with  the  CCR,  including  Schaap, 
William  Kunstler,  and  Peter  Weiss, 
and  members  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground Organization's  overt  support 
arms,  have  held  meetings  in  the 
United  States  with  associates  and 
members  of  West  German  terrorist 
groups,  including  a  lawyer  charged 
and  convicted  in  West  Germany  for 
running  a  communications  network 
between  jailed  terrorist  leaders  and 
their  comrades  at  large.  After  moving 
to  Washington,  Schaap  and  Ray 
became  active  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  NLG  chapter  with  Schaap  serv- 
ing as  president  in  1980-81. 

One  of  them,  Kurt  Groenewold,  at- 
tended the  NLG  national  convention 
in  San  Francisco  in  1979;  another, 
Petra  Rogge,  traveled  to  the  United 
States  in  1978  to  help  coordinate  the 
defense  of  terrorist  fugitive  Kristina 
Berster,  who  illegally  entered  the 
United  States  from  Canada  after 
spending  9  months  In  a  terrorist  train- 
ing camp  in  South  Yemen  (Aden).  Ber- 
ster's  defense  committee  was  con- 
trolled by  WUO  members  and  support- 
ers, including  members  of  WUO  collec- 
tives in  Vermont. 

It  is  noted  in  passing  the  CIA-defec- 
tor Philip  Agee,  known  to  have  made 
repeated  trips  to  Havana  and  Moscow 
while  preparing  his  anti-CIA  exposes, 
and  who  was  deported  from  England 
because  of  his  continued  meetings 
with  Cuban  intelligence  officials,  lives 
in  a  house  in  Hamburg,  West  Germa- 
ny, owned  by  Groenewold. 

NLG  AHS  THE  WEATHER  (mSERGROUND 

The  NLG'S  ties  to  the  Weather  Un- 
derground Organization  (WUO)  date 
to  the  early  1960's,  when  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  militants  began 
working  with  NLG  lawyers  also  active 
with  the  NECLC  and  CCR.  As  SDS 
demonstrations  increased  in  militancy 
and  violence,  legal  defense  work  by 
the  NLG  and  its  mass  defense  office 
became  invaluable  to  the  SDS  organiz- 
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ers.  NLG  national  organizers  Ken 
Cloke  and  Bemardine  Dohm  partici- 
pated in  planning  sessions.  Along  with 
NLG  staffers  such  as  Dana  Biberman, 
now  a  leading  WUO  member,  and 
Alicia  Kaplow.  Dohm,  herself  a  law 
school  graduate,  and  Cloke  recruited 
radicalized  law  students,  many  of 
them  former  SDS  members,  into  the 
NLG.  And  a  number  of  these  NLG  law 
students,  including  Eleanor  Stein 
Raskin,  joined  the  terrorist  imder- 
ground  as  fugitives. 

When  those  Weathermen  who  faced 
criminal  charges  disappeared  in  the 
early  spring  of  1970,  NLG  lawyers 
played  key  roles  in  maintaining  com- 
munications among  the  terrorists.  Let 
us  consider  some  specific  examples. 

On  February  16,  1970.  WUO  terror- 
ists planted  a  bomb  at  a  small  police 
station  in  San  Francisco's  Golden 
Gate  Park.  The  bomb  killed  one  police 
officer  and  wounded  others.  The  press 
reported  two  suspects  were  seen  run- 
ning from  the  scene:  a  tall,  long-haired 
blond  male  in  his  early  twenties,  and  a 
stocky  middle-aged  male.  The  murder 
remains  unsolved. 

According  to  a  defector  from  the 
Weather  Underground  then  living  in 
the  WUO's  bay  area  collectives,  only 
two  Weathermen  then  active  in  the 
area  at  that  time  fit  the  description. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  Weather- 
men then  present  In  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  were  Lincoln  Bergman; 
Arlene  Eisen  Bergman,  who  is  still 
active  with  the  WUO's  Prairie  Fire  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (PPOC)  and  John 
Brown  Book  Club  (JBBC);  Julie  Ni- 
chamin.  who  while  visiting  Havana 
early  in  1969  became  the  initial  orga- 
nizer of  the  Venceremos  Brigades; 
Karen  Latimer  and  Scott  Braley,  both 
former  leaders  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  SDS;  Jeff  Jones  and  Clay- 
ton Van  Lydegraf . 

Clayton  Van  Lydegraf,  now  66  years 
old,  was  a  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party's  illegal  underground  apparatus, 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  the 
early  1950's.  When  subpenaed  by  a 
congressional  committee,  he  took  the 
fifth  amendment  rather  than  deny  he 
had  ever  served  in  the  Philippines 
with  the  Commimist  Huk  terrorists 
and  whether  he  had  boasted  that  he 
had  strangled  anyone  while  serving 
with  the  Huks.  In  the  1960's,  Van  Ly- 
degraf attached  himself  to  the  most 
extreme  SDS  militants  as  an  adviser. 

Starting  In  1974,  Van  Lydegraf 
served  as  a  highly  visible  leader  of  the 
PFOC,  organized  the  publication  of 
WUO  documents  like  "Prairie  Fire" 
and  "Osawatomie,"  and  was  reportedly 
named  by  Timothy  Leary  after  his 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1974  as 
the  individual  who  transported  him  to 
Seattle  after  his  jailbreak  to  meet 
with  Bemardine  Dohm  and  others. 
According  to  veteran  investigative  re- 
porter Ed  Montgomery  (San  Francisco 
Examiner,    August    18,    1974).    Leary 
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"identified  a  San  Francisco  attorney, 
active  In  the  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
as  the  man  who,  in  league  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Weatherman  organization, 
engineered  his  escape  from  San  Luis 
Obispo  Prison  the  night  of  September 
12,  1970."  The  Information  Digest,  an 
authoritative  newsletter  on  U.S.  politi- 
cal and  social  movements  edited  and 
published  by  John  Rees,  who  has  been 
publishing  the  best  nongovernmental 
information  on  terrorist  and  violence- 
oriented  groups  in  the  United  States 
since  1968,  reported  that  sources 
within  the  NLG  viewed  the  Montgom- 
ery article  as  referring  to  San  Francis- 
co NLG  attorney  Michael  Kennedy 
and  Clayton  Van  Lydegraf. 

Van  Lydegraf  became  the  leader  of 
the  WUO's  Revolutionary  Committee 
which  opposed  the  NLG-proposed  in- 
version plan  of  surfacing  fugitives.  He 
was  arrested  in  November  1977  on 
charges  of  conspiring  with  four  other 
WUO  fugitives  to  assassinate  a  Cali- 
fornia State  senator.  Convicted,  but 
awarded  minimal  sentences  by  a  Los 
Angeles  municipal  court  judge.  Van 
Lydegraf  and  his  codefendants  are  all 
now  free  on  parole  or  probation. 

The  San  Francisco  Weathermen 
scattered  after  the  February  1970 
murder  of  the  San  Francisco  police  of- 
ficer; but  they  kept  In  touch  via  an- 
other NLG  attorney.  WUO  fugitives 
and  others  not  sought  for  known 
criminal  actions  shuttled  between 
Weatherman  collectives  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California.  The  NLG 
lawyer  provided  them  with  lists  of 
public  telephone  booths  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  and  day  of  the  week 
and  time  they  were  to  call  if  they 
needed  to  make  contact  with  other  fu- 
gitives. The  NLG  lawyer  also  provided 
some  of  the  Weathermen  with  money 
and  accommodations. 

The  murder  of  the  police  officer  re- 
mains unsolved  and  unprosecuted. 
Therefore  it  would  be  Inappropriate 
for  this  Congressman  to  name  the 
NLG  lawyer  involved,  or  to  speculate 
as  to  the  WUO  members  involved  in 
the  bombing.  However,  the  lawyer  was 
also  active  with  the  NLG's  Prison  Law 
Association  which  carried  out  litiga- 
tion for  prisoners  and  also  worked  to 
organize  prisoners  into  a  revolutionary 
vanguard  movement.  The  SDS  Weath- 
ermen had  an  identical,  interrelated 
program  stemming  from  their  work  on 
defense  committees  for  Black  Panther 
Party  members  in  Oakland,  Los  Ange- 
les, New  York  and  other  cities. 

Steven  Bingham,  was  indicted  with 
six  San  Quentin  prison  inmates  by  the 
State  of  California  which  charged  that 
on  August  21,  1971.  Bingham  fur- 
nished a  9-mllllmeter  automatic  pistol 
and  clips  containing  ammunition  to 
George  Jackson,  a  prison  leader  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  supporter  of 
the  Eldridge  Cleaver  faction's  terrorist 
Black  Liberation  Army  (BLA).  In  the 
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jailbreak  attempt  that  followed.  Jack- 
son shot  a  guard  to  death;  two  other 
guards  and  two  inmates  suspected  of 
being  informants  were  murdered  by 
Jackson's  accomplices.  Jackson  was 
shot  to  death  by  guards  during  his 
escape  attempt.  Steve  Bingham  re- 
mains a  fugitive  from  justice. 

A  declassified  FBI  report  prepared 
by  the  FBI's  Chicago  Field  Office, 
"Foreign  Influence— Weather  Under- 
groimd  Organization,"  dated  August 
20.  1976,  documented  that  a  number  of 
NLG  members,  including  legal  work- 
ers—movement organizers— active  in 
proterrorlst  defense  committees,  had 
been  involved  In  concealing  and  aiding 
terrorist  WUO  fugitives,  and  func- 
tioned so  closely  with  the  WUO  that 
they  themselves  may  be  considered  as 
underground  functionaries  from  time 
to  time. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
NLG  continues  to  exert  influence  and 
control  over  the  Weather  Under- 
ground OrgEuiization  and  the  WUO's 
overt  branches.  Among  the  most 
prominent  NLG  members  so  involved 
is  Leonard  Boudln. 

NLG  CONTROL  OF  WEATHER  DKDERGROOND 

Leonard  Boudln.  a  paid  agent  of  the 
Castro  government  since  1960.  and  his 
partner,  Victor  Rabinowitz,  have  been 
identified  as  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  Rabinowitz  was 
identified  in  Senate  testimony  in  the 
early  1960's;  but  Boudln's  CPUSA  af- 
filiation remained  a  secret  until  De- 
cember 1980.  when  it  was  revealed  In  a 
defense  memorandum  based  on  classi- 
fied FBI  files  concerning  the  Weather 
Underground's  contacts  with  agents  of 
hostile  foreign  powers. 

In  addition  to  working  for  the 
Cuban  Government,  Leonard  Boudln 
is  the  father  of  Weather  Underground 
Organization  (WUO)  leader  Kathy 
Boudln.  Starting  in  the  early  1960's, 
Kathy  Boudln  attended  receptions 
and  functions  with  her  parents  at  the 
Cuban  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York.  In  1965.  she  studied  for  a 
year  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was  paid  75 
rubles  a  month  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and,  according  to  her  r6sum6, 
taught  school  on  a  Soviet  collective 
farm,  a  privilege  rarely  given  one  who 
is  not  a  Soviet  citizen.  Boudln's  stay  in 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  part  of  any 
student  exchange  program.  During 
this  period,  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  CIA  intercepted  correspondence 
between  Boudln  and  her  father  in 
which  he  made  arrangements  for  her 
to  participate  In  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  youth  festivals. 

Following  the  March  1970  explosion 
of  a  New  York  townhouse  which  killed 
three  Weathermen  who  were  con- 
structing an  antipersonnel  bomb, 
Kathy  Boudln  disappeared.  It  has 
been  reported  that  she  and  Cathy 
Piatt  WUkerson  were  provided  with 
false  identification  documents  by  the 
Cuban  U.N.  Mission  with  which  they 
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fled  the  United  States  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  declassified  FBI  report  on  for- 
eign contacts  of  the  Weather  Under- 
gound  Organization  produced  by  the 
FBI's  Chicago  Field  Office  reported 
that: 

On  February  10,  1976,  a  source  in  a  posi- 
tion to  possess  such  information  advised 
that  Leonard  Boudin  *  *  *  had  indicated  to 
a  friend  that  Kathie  was  presently  in  Cuba. 

In  1975,  following  distribution  of 
filmed  interviews  with  Kathy  Boudln 
and  four  other  fugitive  WUO  terror- 
ists by  Emlle  de  Antonio,  Leonard 
Boudin  represented  de  Antonio  and 
his  associates  in  their  successful  fight 
to  quash  subpenas  from  a  Federal 
grand  jury  investigating  WUO  terror- 
ism. 

An  article  by  Peter  Bisklnd  in  David 
Dellinger's  now  defunct  magazine 
Seven  Days  (Feb.  28,  1977)  noted  that 
the  production  of  the  Emlle  de  Anto- 
nio film.  "Underground,"  interviewing 
WUO  leaders  Kathy  Boudin.  Bemar- 
dine Dohm.  Jeff  Jones.  BUI  Ayers,  and 
Cathy  WUkerson  was  part  of  a  strate- 
gy for  surfacing  the  fugitives. 

In  discussing  the  split  in  the  WUO 
between  the  California-based  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  led  by  Clayton  van 
Lydegraf  and  Bemardine  Dohm.  and 
the  Central  Conunittee  led  by  Bill 
Ayers  and  Jeff  Jones,  Bisklnd  wrote: 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  (inid-1975)  there 
was  a  meeting  of  about  a  dozen  left  lawyers 
to  discuss  legal  strategy  for  the  surfac- 
ing. •  *  •  The  meeting  of  the  lawyers  was 
convened  by  Leonard  Boudin,  father  of  un- 
derground member  Kathy  Boudin.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  those  present,  the  plan  for 
"inversion"  came  from  the  lawyers  them- 
se'  es,  not  from  the  Central  Committee. 

In  other  words.  Leonard  Boudln  and 
tae  other  NLG  lawyers  who  are  well 
known  as  members  and  intimate  asso- 
ciates of  the  NLG  were  able  to  se 
policy  and  strategy  for  the  terroris 
organization.  E^ven  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  NLG  lawyers,  many 
of  whom  have  appeared  in  court  repre- 
senting surfaced  WUO  fugitives,  had 
the  power  to  enforce  a  poUcy  clearly 
highly  unpopiUar  with  the  terrorist 
organization. 

Dana  H.  Biberman,  bom  February 
24,  1951,  is  a  veteran  of  the  Columbia 
University  SDS  chapter.  Bibennan's 
sister,  Nancy,  was  also  a  veteran  of  the 
Columbia  University  SDS.  In  1968, 
Dana  Biberman  joined  the  NLG  na- 
tional office  staff  where  she  remained 
for  some  4  years,  organizing  mass  de- 
fense of  demonstrators  and  support 
work  for  the  Panther  21,  and  doing 
NLG  organizational  work.  In  1968, 
NLG  members  WiUiam  Schaap,  Jona- 
than LubeU,  Bemardine  Dohm,  Alicia 
Kaplow,  and  Biberman  were  among 
those  who  participated  in  meetings 
held  In  the  NLG  national  office  to 
plan  riots  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  Chicago,  8  months 
later. 
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During  1974  and  1975,  she  played  an 
active  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
WUO's  overt  arm,  the  Prairie  Fire  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (PFOC).  The  FBI 
report  states  that  in  March  1975,  Bi- 
berman traveled  to  Cuba  as  a  member 
of  the  Venceremos  Brigade  (VB) 
eighth  contingent.  Internal  PPOC  doc- 
uments circulated  in  1976,  summing 
up  the  group's  accomplishments 
during  the  previous  year  noted  that 
two  PPOC  members  had  been  sent  to 
Cuba  with  the  Venceremos  Brigade. 

Biberman  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  New  York  PFOC  chap- 
ter, and  its  successor,  the  May  19th 
Communist  Organization.  The  May 
19th  Communist  Organization  (M-19 
CO)  can  be  characterized  as  the 
Weather  Underground  Organization's 
own  incipient  Communist  party.  With 
Judith  Clark  and  Eve  Rosahn.  Biber- 
man was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Suit  against  Government  Mis- 
conduct, a  PFOC-controUed  group  set 
up  to  publicize  a  damage  suit  by  10 
WUO  associates  against  the  United 
States,  FBI,  and  present  and  former 
Government  officials. 

A  week  after  the  October  20,  1981, 
robbery  of  $1.6  mUlion  from  a  Brink's 
armored  truck  in  Nyack,  N.Y.,  the  kUl- 
Ing  of  two  police  officers  and  a  guard, 
and  the  arrests  after  a  chase  of  WUO 
leaders  Kathy  Boudln,  Judy  Clark, 
and  David  GUbert;  Black  Liberation 
Army  (BLA)  activist  Samuel  Brown; 
and  a  day  later  in  Brooklyn  a  shootout 
in  which  Republic  of  New  Africa 
(RNA)  member  Sam  Smith  (alias 
Mtayari  Shabaka  Sundiata)  was  kUled 
and  Nathaniel  Bums  (alias  Sekou 
Odinga)  was  captured,  Bibennan's 
roommate.  Eve  Rosahn,  was  arrested 
and  charged  with  having  rented,  using 
false  identification  papers,  the  van 
used  by  the  Nyack  terrorist  team 
formed  by  members  of  the  Weather 
Underground  Organization  (WUO). 
the  Black  Liberation  Army  (BLA).  and 
Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA). 

Kenneth  Cloke.  bom  May  18.  1941. 
was  an  active  member  of  SDS  In  the 
mid-1960's.  According  to  the  FBI 
report.  "Cloke  has  directly  been  in- 
volved with  the  WUO  since  its  submer- 
gence into  the  underground."  It  is 
noted  that  the  section  of  the  FBI 
report  on  Cloke's  WUO  activities  notes 
that  Cloke  had  been  seen  in  contact 
with  Bemardine  Dohm  in  the  simuner 
of  1971,  when  a  number  of  WUO  fugi- 
tives were  living  in  an  apartment  in 
Venice,  Calif.  The  report  also  contains 
two  pages  of  additional  material  on 
Cloke's  work  with  the  WUO  which  has 
been  deleted  as  too  secret  to  be  re- 
leased. 

In  1967,  whUe  CPUSA  veteran  Victor 
Rabinowitz  served  as  the  NLG  nation- 
al president.  Ken  Cloke  was  hired  as 
NLG  national  executive  secretary  at 
the  same  time  Bemardine  Dohm  was 
hired  as  national  student  organizer. 
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According  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  in  American  Politics,  1936- 
68,"  by  Doron  Weinberg  and  Marty 
Passler,  distributed  at  the  NLG's  33d 
convention  in  1973,  Cloke  and  Dohm 
"began  the  conversion  of  the  Guild  to 
a  political  association  of  the  bar  with 
the  projection  of  a  more  activist, 
movement-oriented  image." 

A  staff  study  on  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  published  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  in  its 
hearing,  "Revolutionary  Activities  Di- 
rected Toward  the  Administration  of 
Penal  or  Correctional  Systems."  part 
3,  provided  a  chronicle  of  Cloke's  ex- 
tensive Conununist  ties.  In  1962,  he 
was  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  the  U.S.  Festival  Committee, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  Eighth  World  Youth  Festi- 
val in  Helsinki,  Finland.  The  world 
youth  festivals  ore  joint  operations  of 
the  two  major  international  Soviet- 
controlled  youth  and  student  fronts, 
the  Budapest-based  World  Federation 
of  Democratic  Youth  (WPDY)  and  the 
Prague-based  International  Union  of 
Students  (lUS).  Selection  of  the  U.S. 
delegates  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
CPUSA. 

Also  in  1967,  Cloke  joined  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  NECLC,  con- 
trolled by  veterans  CPUSA  activists 
and  lawyers  including  Victor  Ra- 
binowitz  and  Leonard  Boudin.  Cloke 
and  many  other  NLG  activists  with 
ties  to  the  Weather  Underground  Or- 
ganization, Black  Liberation  Army, 
and  Cuba,  remain  on  the  NECLC  Ex- 
ective  Committee  and  National  Coun- 
cil. 

Deiuiis  D.  Cunningham,  an  NLG  ac- 
tivist who  has  held  office  not  only  in 
the  Chicago  chapter,  but  has  been  a 
regional  vice  president,  has  been  active 
with  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
WUO's  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Com- 
mittee since  early  1975.  He  participat- 
ed in  the  PPOC-initiated  National 
Hard  Times  Conference  in  Chicago  in 
January  1976  during  which  plans  were 
made  for  demonstrations  to  protest 
the  Bicentennial  celebrations  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Senate  and  FBI  documents  note  that 
Cimningham's  estranged  wife,  Mona 
Helen  Mellis  Cunningham,  is  a  WUO 
functionary  and  deletes  for  security 
reasons  the  details  of  her  WUO  in- 
volvements and  foreign  travel.  Cun- 
ningham's brother,  Robert  Maris  Cun- 
ningham III,  is  named  in  a  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  report, 
"The  Weather  Underground,"  pub- 
lished in  1975,  as  a  WUO  member. 

Cunningham  is  a  member  of  the 
People's  Law  Office,  a  Chicago  group 
of  NLG  lawyers  and  legal  workers, 
most  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Weather  Underground's  PFOC,  or 
WUOP/PFOC  fronts  such  as  the  New 
Movement  in  Solidarity  with  Puerto 
Rican       Independence       (NMSPRI), 
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through  which  the  WUO  provides  sup- 
port to  its  terrorist  comrades  in  the 
FALN  and  the  PALN's  overt  political 
arm,  the  Movimiento  de  Liberacion 
Nacional  (MLN).  ■ 

Among  the  past  and  current  mem- 
bers of  the  People's  Law  Office  are  at- 
torneys Michael  E.  Deutsch,  an  active 
PFOC  member;  G.  Flint  Taylor  and 
Jonathan  C.  Moore,  lawyers  for  vio- 
lence-oriented radical  plaintiffs  suing 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  for 
having  monitored  their  activities;  Jef- 
frey H.  Haas,  also  an  active  PFOC 
member;  and  legal  workers  Courtney 
Esposito,  indicted  as  a  coconspirator 
by  a  Chicago  grand  jury  in  October 
1969  following  the  "Days  of  Rage" 
riots;  and  Mara  Siegel. 

Michael  E.  Deutsch,  bom  May  9, 
1945,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago PFOC  chapter.  The  FBI's  report 
on  Weather  Underground  foreign  con- 
tacts noted  that  NLG  activists  Deiuiis 
Cunningham  and  Jeff  Haas  hosted  at 
least  four  meetings  in  their  apart- 
ments to  organize  logistical  support  to 
WUO  fugitives  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 7-10,  1971. 

The  FBI's  material  on  Deutsch's  for- 
eign activities  is  deleted  on  national 
security  grounds.  Deutsch  traveled  to 
Cuba  as  part  of  the  first  official  NLG 
delegation  in  the  summer  of  1972.  Ac- 
cording to  "Guild  Notes"  (vol.  1,  No.  3, 
September-October  1972),  the  NLG 
delegation  also  included  Kau'en  Jo 
Koonan  of  Los  Angeles,  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  WUO  leadership;  and 
Margaret  Bumham,  the  stepdaughter 
of  the  late  CPUSA  Political  Commit- 
tee member  Hyman  Lumer.  Currently 
a  municipal  court  judge  in  Boston, 
Bumham  is  also  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Po- 
litical Repression  (NAARPR),  a 
CPUSE  front  directed  at  the  prisoner- 
organizing  and  civil  rights  movements. 

Also  in  the  NLG  delegation  was 
Bobby  Nelson  of  Austin,  Tex.;  Dan  Pa- 
choda,  a  New  York  NLG  member 
active  with  the  Black  Panther  21 
bomb  conspiracy  defense;  Martin 
Stolar,  a  New  York  NLG  member  who 
has  represented  a  number  of  WUO 
and  BPP-related  activists,  including 
Rita  Jensen,  Kathy  Boudin's  long- 
time roommate;  and  Michael  Deutsch. 

According  to  the  FBI  report, 
Deutsch  "has  represented  such  appre- 
hended or  surrendered  QUO  members 
as  William  Willet,  Leonard  Handles- 
man,  and  Daniel  Howard  Cohen." 

Michael  Withey,  a  Seattle  NLG  ac- 
tivist, represented  captured  members 
of  the  terrorist  George  Jackson  Bri- 
gade (GJB)  which  undertook  a  career 
of  revolutionary  bank  robberies.  In 
1975,  following  a  jailbreak,  Withey 
was  subpenaed.  He  also  was  able  to 
quash  the  subpenas  on  the  ground 
that  attorney-client  privilege  protect- 
ed him  from  questions  about  a  jail- 
break  by  his  client.  Withey  became  an 
NLG  hero,  and  was  moved  out  of  Seat- 
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tie  to  work  for  the  NLG's  Puerto  Rico 
legal  project,  a  support  operation  for 
Castroite  revolutionary  groups  and 
terrorists. 

Jeffrey  H.  Haas,  bom  September  18, 
1942,  has  served  as  an  NLG  regional 
vice  president  and  is  highly  active  in 
the  NLG  Chicago  chapter.  The  FBI  re- 
ports that  during  the  period  of  Janu- 
ary 7-10,  1971,  at  least  four  meetings 
were  held  at  the  residences  of  Dennis 
Cunningham  and  Jeff  Haas  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  what  help  could 
be  given  to  the  WUO.  Additional  FBI 
material  on  his  WUO  activities  and  his 
foreign  travel  and  contacts  is  deleted 
for  national  security  reasons. 

Michael  J.  Kennedy,  bom  March  23, 
1937,  is  stated  by  the  FBI  report  to 
have  "directly  assisted  the  WUO  un- 
derground." Kennedy's  wife,  Eleanore, 
is  stated  to  have  "assisted  Bernardine 
Dohm,  who  is  a  fugitive."  The  Kerme- 
dy's  additional  WUO  activities  and 
their  foreign  travel  and  contacts  have 
been  deleted  from  the  FBI  report. 

On  August  18,  1974,  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reported  Ed  Montgomery 
wrote  that  Timothy  Leary  had  told 
Federal  authorities  that  his  escape 
from  San  Luis  Obispo  prison  was  engi- 
neered by  an  NLG  San  Francisco 
lawyer  in  conjunction  with  the  WUO. 
As  already  noted,  the  Information 
Digest  of  August  23,  1974,  reported 
that  NLG  sources  were  attacking 
Montgomery's  report  as  aimed  at  Mi- 
chael Kennedy  and  Clayton  Van  Lyde- 
graf. 

Karen  Jo  Koonan,  of  Los  Angeles, 
an  active  NLG  member,  in  1966  was  an 
active  member  of  the  CPUSA 's  youth 
club  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  (UCLA).  She  was  one  of 
four  Students  for  a  Democratic  Socie- 
ty (SDS)  members  invited  to  visit 
North  Vietnam  in  November  1967. 
Koonan  and  her  companions,  Steve 
Halliwell,  and  future  WUO  leaders 
Jeff  Jones  and  Cathy  Wilkerson, 
stayed  for  10  days  in  Cambodia  where, 
according  to  the  SDS  publication, 
"New  Left  Notes,"  they  held  "many 
long  conversations  with  a  number  of 
Vietnamese  officials  and  Cambodi- 
ans," but  were  unable  to  complete 
their  journey  to  Hanoi  because  of  U.S. 
air  raids. 

More  recently,  Cuban  intelligence 
officials  visiting  Los  Angeles  illegally 
have  been  observed  with  Koonan  and 
other  NLG  leaders. 

Bernardine  Dohm  was  hired  by  the 
NLG  as  national  student  organizer  in 
1967.  While  still  an  NLG  representa- 
tive, she  traveled  to  Budapest,  Hunga- 
ry in  September  1968,  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  terrorists.  In  July  1969, 
Dohm  and  other  SDS  Weatherman 
leaders  traveled  to  Cuba  for  more 
meetings  with  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. "New  Left  Notes"  of  August 
29,  1969,  provided  an  eight-page  spe- 
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cial  supplement  describing  what  took 
place  and  stating  that  the  Vietcong 
wanted  the  Weathermen  to  organize 
violent  protests  against  U.S.  support 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Gustin  Reichbach,  active  in  the  New 
York  NLG  chapter,  while  a  student 
NLG  member  at  Columbia  University, 
coauthored  "The  Bust  Book,"  a  pam- 
phlet sponsored  by  SDS  and,  initially, 
by  the  NLG,  on  demonstration  tactics. 
His  collaborators  in  "The  Bust  Book" 
were  Kathy  Boudin;  Columbia  Law 
School  student,  Eleanor  Stein  Raskin, 
who  after  11  years  as  a  WUO  fugitive, 
was  arrested  with  Jeff  Jones  in  Octo- 
ber 1981,  in  New  York  City  after  police 
found  evidence  as  to  their  hiding  place 
in  Kathy  Boudin's  apartment  while  in- 
vestigating a  robbery  and  murder  in 
Nyack,  N.Y.;  and  Brian  Glick,  a  leader 
of  the  PFOC  San  Francisco  chapter. 

Martin  Stolar,  a  leading  New  York 
NLG  activist,  has  represented  many 
Black  Liberation  Army  and  EUO  de- 
fendants. On  May  12,  1975,  explosives, 
knives,  and  lock  picks  were  discovered 
in  legal  envelopes  in  the  possession  of 
BLA  terrorists  Herman  Bell,  Albert 
Washington,  and  Anthony  Bottom. 
The  three  were  being  sentenced  for 
the  ambush  murders  of  New  York  City 
police  officers  Waverly  Jones  and 
Joseph  Piagentini  in  May  1971. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  three  had  been  in  contact  "with 
no  one  except  their  lawyers  and  court 
and  correction  officials."  The  support- 
ers of  the  BLA  and  their  lawyers 
present  in  the  courtroom  were  subpe- 
naed by  a  grand  jury.  They  included 
Judith  Clark,  Bart  Lubow.  another 
NLG  legal  worker,  and  NLG  lawyers 
Elliott  Wilk  and  Martin  Stolar.  The 
subpenas  were  dropped  on  grounds  of 
attorney-client  privilege.  This  was  the 
fourth  escape  attempt  by  the  three 
BLA  terrorists. 

Jonathan  C.  Moore,  of  the  People's 
Law  Office,  an  active  NLG  member, 
represents  activists  suing  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.  In  February  1979, 
a  Federal  judge  ordered  current  intel- 
ligence files  turned  over  to  Moore, 
with  the  proviso  they  not  be  copied. 

However,  copies  of  the  Chicago 
Police  intelligence  unit's  case  files  on 
the  FALN  terrorists  were  found  in  an 
FALN  hideout  in  Milwaukee  in  April 
1980.  When  the  story  broke  in  the 
Chicago  newspapers  in  August  1980, 
Moore  was  attending  the  NLG  conven- 
tion in  Boston  where  his  People's  Law 
Office  and  comrades  Dermis  Cun- 
ningham and  Mara  Siegel  with  Puerto 
Rica  Nationalist  Party  terrorist  Oscar 
Collazo,  who  had  been  part  of  the 
group  that  attempted  to  kill  Members 
of  Congress  in  1954,  gave  an  NLG  con- 
vention workshop  entitled  "Freedom 
Fighters  and  the  Armed  Clandestine 
Movement  for  the  Independence  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

The  police  intelligence  documents 
foimd  in  the  PALN's  Milwaukee  hide- 
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out  included  a  detailed  listing  of  po- 
tential FALN  targets  in  the  Chicago 
area  which  were  being  given  special 
police  protection  and  a  listing  of  dates 
and  anniversaries  most  likely  to  com- 
memorated by  the  FALM  with  acts  of 
terrorism.  Also  among  the  police  intel- 
ligence files  which  had  foimd  their 
way  from  Moore's  custory  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Law  Office  to  the  fugitive  terror- 
ists were  profiles  of  known  FALN  sup- 
port groups  and  of  known  FALN  fugi- 
tives William  Morales  and  Oscar 
Lopez-Rivera,  naming  known  associ- 
ates. No  wonder  law  enforcement  had 
little  success  in  apprehending  the 
FALN  terrorists. 

Martin  Garbus,  cocounsel  for  WUO 
leaders  Kathy  Boudin  and  David  Gil- 
bert, charged  with  the  October  20, 
1981,  robbery  of  $1.6  million  from  a 
Brink's  armored  truck  and  three  mur- 
ders. In  1977,  the  NLG  sent  Garbus  to 
South  Africa  to  observe  the  trial  of 
Breyton  Breytenbach,  a  white  South 
African  who  confessed  to  being  a 
member  of  and  on  a  mission  for  a  ter- 
rorist support  network  operated  from 
FYance  by  the  late  Henri  Curiel.  A 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  Communist 
Party  in  the  1940's,  and  a  first  cousin 
of  George  Blake,  one  of  the  KGB's  top 
spies  in  the  British  intelligence  service 
who  successfully  escaped  from  an  Eng- 
lish prison  in  1964.  Curiel's  network, 
Solidarite,  was  financed  through  a 
Soviet-controlled  Paris  bank  used  to 
launder  funds  for  the  "Euro-Commu- 
nist" parties.  Communist-supported 
causes  and,  through  Curiel,  terrorist 
groups.  British  and  French  publica- 
tions citing  French  intelligence 
sources  reported  Curiel  was  believed  to 
be  in  constant  contact  with  the  KGB. 

William  Kunstler  is  cocounsel  for 
Kathy  Boudin  and  David  Gilbert  with 
NLG  activist  Martin  Garbus. 

Kunstler  told  Moneysworth  maga- 
zine in  September  1975: 

The  thing  I'm  most  interested  in  is  keep- 
ing people  on  the  street  who  will  forever 
alter  the  character  of  this  society:  the  revo- 
lutionaries. Whether  its  the  American 
Indian  Movement,  or  the  Black  Liberation 
Army,  or  H.  Rap  Brown— a  person  or  an  or- 
ganization—I'm really  interested  only  in 
spending  my  talents,  and  any  assets  I  have, 
to  keep  the  revolutionaries  functioning. 

On  July  5,  1975,  The  Nation  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Kunstler  seeking 
to  develop  U.S.  support  for  leaders  of 
the  West  German  terrorist  Red  Army 
Fraction— Baader-Melnhof  gang— on 
trial  in  Stuttgart  for  six  bombings 
which  killed  four  U.S.  soldiers,  the 
killing  of  a  policy  officer  during  a 
bank  robbery,  theft,  burglary,  and  pos- 
session of  explosives.  Kunstler  argued 
that  'repression  of  the  pariahs  of  the 
movement  almost  inevitably  leads  to 
the  repression  of  all." 

Kunstler's  close  associate  is  NLG  at- 
torney Margaret  Ratner  who  is  also  on 
the  staff  of  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  (CCR),  a  tax-exempt  liti- 
gation group  formed  by  leading  NLG 
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members.  In  1975,  the  CCR  attempted 
to  send  an  NLG  team  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fense of  leaders  of  the  terrorist  Red 
Army  Fraction— Baader-Meinhof 

gang— on  trial  in  West  Germany.  The 
team  included  Peter  Weiss,  president 
of  the  board  of  the  internationally 
active  proterrorist  thinktank,  the  In- 
stitute fdr  Policy  Studies;  former  At- 
tomey  General  Ramsey  Clark,  now 
active  in  the  lADL;  William  Schaap 
and  Marge  Ratner.  In  1977,  an  NLG 
observer  team  of  Bill  Schaap  and 
Ellen  Ray  attended  terrorist  trials  in 
West  Germany. 

During  1977  and  1978,  Ratner  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Project,  a  proterrorist  effort  cospon- 
sored  by  the  NLG  and  supporters  of 
the  Weather  Undergrotmd  Organiza- 
tion. From  1979  to  present,  Ratner  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Project  board  of  directors.  Her  clients 
have  included  West  German  terrorist 
Kristina  Berster,  caught  illegally  en- 
tering the  United  States  after  under- 
going a  9-month  terrorist  training 
course  in  Aden;  and  Dylcia  Pagan  and 
Susan  Tipograph,  the  common  law 
wife  and  lawyer  respectively,  of  con- 
victed FALN  bomber  William  Morales, 
who  were  subpenaed  after  his  escape. 

Working  with  Kunstler  and  Ratner 
has  been  Stewart  Albert  and  Judy 
Clavir.  Albert,  bom  December  4,  1939, 
and  his  wife,  Canadian-bom  Judith 
Clavir,  also  known  as  Judith  Hemblen 
and  Judy  Gumbo,  are  characterized  in 
the  FBI  report  on  WUO  foreign  con- 
tacts as— 

WUO  members  who  failed  to  submerge 
into  the  "underground"  in  early  1970  [and] 
WUO  support  persons  who  have  functioned 
so  closely  with  the  WUO  that  they  them- 
selves may  be  considered  as  "underground" 
functionaries. 

A  staff  study,  "Terrorism,"  pub- 
lished by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  in  1974  reported  that 
All)ert  and  Clavir  were  leaders  of  the 
coalition  of  Weathermen  and  alterna- 
tive culture  street-fighting  militants 
known  in  the  early  1970's  as  Weather- 
yip.  The  study  provided  the  following 
information  on  Albert  and  Clavir. 

Stewart  E.  Albert  has  been  associated 
with  militant  demonstrations  since  1966 
when  he  was  arrested  with  Mario  Savio. 
leader  of  the  Berkeley  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment, Jerry  Rubin  and  others  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  campus, 
convicted  of  creating  a  public  nuisance,  and 
sentenced  to  60  days  in  jail.  *  *  •  In  1968, 
Albert  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  dem- 
onstrations during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago.  [Living  the  Revolu- 
tion: The  Yippies  in  Chicago,  by  David 
Lewis  Stein.  The  BobbsMerrill  Co..  Inc..  In- 
dianatMlis  and  New  York,  1969,  pp.  11  and 
121.  A  former  staff  member  of  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee,  Albert  was  an  un- 
indlcted  co-conspirator  in  the  Chicago  8 
conspiracy  trial.  •  •  •  In  HCUA  hearings  In 
1968.  Albert  was  described  as  "one  of  the 
most  active,  if  not  the  most  vicious,  of  the 
rock  throwers."   ["Subversive  Involvement 
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In  Disruption  of  1968  Democratic  Party  Na- 
tional Convention,  Part  I,"  p.  2403.] 

Canadian  journalist  David  Lewis  Stein, 
who  lived  with  the  YIP  leaders  during  the 
planning  of  the  1968  Chicago  demonstra- 
tions, characterized  Albert  as  a  'Berlteley 
radical,  acid  head,  Marxist-Leninist  and  im- 
pressive street  fighter.'  •  •  • 

Albert  has  had  a  long  and  close  relation- 
ship with  Eldridge  Cleaver.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  Jerry  Rubin  s  book.  "Do  It!",  Cleaver 
writes  that  this  association  dates  bacic  to 
December  1966,  before  Cleaver  joined  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  a  time  when  "the 
black  movement  and  the  white  movement 
were  net  speaking  to  each  other."  In  his  in- 
troduction. Cleaver  noted  that  at  the  time 
he  was  writing  the  introduction,  Albert  and 
"his  rib  [Judy]  Gumbo"  were  gueste  In 
Cleaver'.  Algiers  apartment.  •  •  *  Albert 
was  a  founder  of  the  International  Libera- 
tion School  which  taught  courses  in  "armed 
self-defense,"  first  aid  for  riot  injuries  and 
other  skills.  •  •  * 

In  the  YIP  newsletter,  Dope  Sheet,  in  Oc- 
tober 1970,  Albert  wrote  of  his  meeting  with 
Timothy  Leary  In  Algiers  whose  jallbreak 
had  been  engineered  by  Bemardlne  Dohm 
and  other  members  of  the  Weather  Under- 
ground. Albert  reported  he  had  gone  to  Al- 
giers 'to  get  political  advice  from  Eldridge 
Cleaver'  and  meet  with  Leary  in  the  Black 
Panther  Party's  International  Section  head- 
quarters. The  same  issue  of  Dope  Sheet  con- 
tained Weatherman  communiques  and  a 
letter  from  Timothy  Leary. 

Albert's  own  views  of  revolution  were  ex- 
pressed in  statements  he  wrote  with  El- 
dridge Cleaver  and  Jerry  Rubin,  "We  will 
not  dissent  from  the  Amerlkan  government. 
We  will  overthrow  It."  [Do  It!,  p.  198]  and  In 
a  series  of  suggestions  for  actions  on  Elec- 
tion Day.  1968,  which  Albert  wrote  with 
Jerry  Rubin,  "Force  the  National  Guard  to 
protect  every  polling  place  In  the  country. 
Join  the  rifle  club  of  your  choice.  *  •  •  Re- 
lease a  Black  Panther  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. •  •  •  [Do  It!,  p.  199]. 

In  May,  1971,  Stew  Albert  and  Judy 
Gumbo  (Clavlr)  held  a  press  conference  on 
the  Capitol  steps  to  aimounce  they  were 
suspects  in  the  Weatherman  bombing  and 
denounce  government  "harassment."  •  •  * 
That  month  the  two  received  subpoenas  to 
appear  before  a  New  York  City  grand  jury 
in  connection  with  a  Manhattan  bank 
bombing  plot  involving  the  "Crazies. " 

The  FBI's  report  notes  that  while  in 
Algiers,  Albert  met  with  WUO  leader 
Brian  Flanagan,  a  thug  celebrated 
among  the  Weatherman  for  having 
broken  the  back  and  paralyzed  Chica- 
go District  Attorney  Richard  Elrod 
during  the  October  1969  "Days  of 
Rage"  Weatherman  riots. 

The  FBI  report  also  revealed  that  on 
May  1.  1974,  Albert  and  Gumbo  were 
seen  with  Clayton  Van  Lydegraf  near 
their  home  in  Kingston,  N.Y.  It  also 
notes  that  on  September  9,  1975,  Stew 
Albert,  Judy  Hemblen,  and  NLG  legal 
Worker  EUen  Ray,  were  observed  in 
New  York  City  accompanied  by  West 
German  revolutionary  lawyer  Kurt 
Groenewold.  Groenewold  was  convict- 
ed of  running  an  illegal  communica- 
tions network  for  the  Baader-Meinhof 
leaders.  The  contact  between  NLG  ac- 
tivists and  West  German  terrorists  has 
continued. 
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In  March  1980,  Stew  Albert  and 
NLG  activist  Mellnda  Rorick.  a  WUO/ 
PFOC  member  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Mayday  Collective  that 
helped  organize  riots  to  "shut  down 
the  government"  in  1971,  were  inter- 
viewed on  Pacifica  radio  station 
KPFK  in  Berkeley.  Calif.  The  two  de- 
scribed their  new  enterprise,  an  NLG- 
related  private  investigating  firm  with 
which  Eldrige  Cleaver's  former  NLG 
lawyer,  Beverly  Axelrod,  and  Judy 
Clavir  also  were  associated. 

Albert  and  Rorick  boasted  that  their 
"movement"  private  investigating 
firm,  called  ACE  Investigators,  could 
trace  suspicious  individuals,  that  it 
possessed  surveillance  equipment,  and 
that  the  firm  was  being  used  to  obtain 
FBI  files  by  making  multiple  requests 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
because  information  in  the  documents 
usually  was  deleted  differently  for 
each  request.  They  explained  this 
meant  that  sometimes  sources  were 
left  in,  or  could  be  determined  by  col- 
lating the  various  documents. 

NLG  AND  WtJO/PFOC  SUPPORT  RALLY  FOR 
SYUBIONESE  LIBERATION  ARMY 

Organizational  support  by  the  NLG 
for  revolutionary  terrorists  was  dem- 
onstrated on  September  27.  1975,  by 
the  NLG's  cosponsorship  of  a  rally 
called  by  the  PFOC  in  support  of  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  (SLA), 
following  the  arrests  of  William  and 
Emily  Harris,  Patricia  Hearst,  and 
Wendy  Yoshimura. 

NYACK  CASE  INVOLVEMENTS 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  former 
WUO  members  have  emphasized  that 
there  is  no  operational  distinction  be- 
tween the  underground  WUO  and  its 
overt  arms,  between  the  WUO  fugitive 
core  and  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing 
Committee,  May  19th  Communist  Or- 
ganization, John  Brown  Book  Club, 
New  Movement  in  Solidarity  with 
Puerto  Rican  Independence,  Material 
Aid  Committee  for  ZAPU/PF,  and 
other  WUO/PFOC  fronts. 

They  stated  that  above-ground 
(PFOC)  members  could  participate  in 
an  act  of  terrorist  armed  struggle  by 
locating  targets,  carrying  out  intelli- 
gence gathering,  providing  logistical 
support,  or  by  actually  being  part  of 
the  group  that  carries  out  the  attack. 

On  October  20,  as  Brink's  guards 
were  opening  their  truck  after  making 
a  cash  pickup  at  a  bank  on  a  shopping 
mall  at  Nyack,  N.Y.,  gunmen  burst  out 
of  a  van  parked  nearby  and  began 
firing  shotguns  and  automatic  pistols. 
One  guard  was  killed  instantly;  the 
others  were  wounded.  Canvas  sacks 
containing  $1.6  million  were  stolen. 
The  hit  team  abandoned  the  van  on 
another  parking  lot  and  split  up  into 
three  escape  vehicles.  A  yellow  car 
chased  by  Nyack  police  went  out  of 
control  and  crashed.  Police  arrested 
Judith  A.  Clark,  a  leader  of  the 
WUO's  PFOC  and  its  New  York  affili- 
ate, the  May  19th  Communist  Organi- 
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zation;  WUO  fugitive  David  Gilbert; 
and  BLA  associate  Samuel  Brown. 

A  rental  truck  was  stopped  by  a 
police  roadblock.  Gunmen,  later  iden- 
tified as  members  of  the  Black  Libera- 
tion Army  and  Republic  of  New 
Africa,  burst  out  of  the  rear  of  the 
truck  and  shot  two  Nyack  police  offi- 
cers to  death.  The  gunmen  comman- 
deered private  vehicles  at  gunpoint 
and  escaped.  Kathy  Boudin,  who  had 
been  riding  in  the  cab  of  the  truck, 
was  arrested. 

The  Nyack  Brink's  robbery  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  former  WUO  mem- 
bers regarding  the  participation  of 
overt  WUO  supporters  in  terrorism. 
Furthermore,  it  demonstrated  that 
the  members  of  the  overt  WUO  groups 
can  also  be  WUO  fugitives  using  false 
identification.  For  example,  WUO  fu- 
gitive Kathy  Boudin  was  reportedly 
active  with  the  May  19th  Communist 
Organization  and  its  various  fronts 
under  the  alias  Lynn  Adams. 

Judith  A.  Clark,  with  Dana  Biber- 
man.  Eve  Rosahn  and  others,  is  a 
plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  against  the 
United  States.  FBI,  and  present  and 
former  officials  claiming  damages  for 
surveillance.  The  total  flexibility  be- 
tween the  WUO  underground  and  its 
overt  arms  is  demonstrated  by  Clark's 
record.  Clark  was  an  original  member 
of  the  WUO  who  had  gone  under- 
ground in  December  1969.  A  year  later 
she  was  arrested  in  New  York;  convict- 
ed of  "felonious  mob  action,"  she  was 
sentenced  to  180  days  plus  3  years  pro- 
bation. As  soon  as  she  was  released  on 
probation,  Clark  resumed  her  WUO/ 
PFOC  leadership  role. 

In  May  1975,  Clark  was  among  the 
group  of  NLG  lawyers,  legal  workers, 
and  supporters  subpenaed  by  a  grand 
jury  investigating  how  weapons  and 
explosives  concealed  in  legal-sized 
manila  envelopes  got  into  the  posses- 
sion of  three  convicted  BLA  terrorists 
who  were  in  court  for  sentencing  after 
they  were  convicted  of  the  May  1971 
ambush  murders  of  New  York  City 
Police  Officers  Waverly  Jones  and 
Joseph  Piagentini. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  in  1976, 
citing  internal  PFOC  documents,  Wil- 
liam Kinter  noted  Clark  was  a  parale- 
gal employed  as  an  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild's  prison  newslet- 
ter, the  Midnight  Special. 

Only  weeks  before  her  arrest  in 
Nyack,  Judy  Clark  was  in  a  Chicago 
Federal  courtroom  while  PFOC  mem- 
bers and  others  from  the  Alliance  to 
End  Repression  which  is  suing  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  demanded 
that  the  court  permanently  bar  the 
police  from  monitoring  any  of  their 
noncriminal  activities. 

Earlier  in  1981,  Judy  Clark  traveled 
to  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  she  visited 
with  Bassam  Sharaf,  a  top  leader  of 
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the  terrorist  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP). 

Susan  Victoria  Tipograph  is  the 
NLG  attorney  representing  Eve 
Rosahn,  a  PFOC/May  I9th  Commu- 
nist Organization  activist  arrested  and 
charged  with  having  rented  with  false 
identification  papers  the  van  used  by 
the  Nyack  terrorists.  Tipograph  also 
represented  Republic  of  New  Africa 
(RNA)  leader  Cynthia  Boston  (alias 
Sister  Fulani  Sunni-Ali),  who  had  been 
sought  in  relation  to  the  Nyack 
crimes. 

Tipograph  is  the  lawyer  for  the 
Committee  for  the  Suit  Against  Gov- 
ernment Misconduct,  which  is  a 
PFOC/M-19  CO  front  generating  anti- 
FBI  and  antipolice  publicity  through  a 
suit  for  damages  by  10  WUO  associ- 
ates who  include  Judy  Clark  and  Dana 
Biberman.  Rosahn,  Biberman's  room- 
mate, has  been  active  in  the  conunit- 
tee. 

In  September  1981,  Tipograph,  as- 
sisted by  other  NLG  lawyers  including 
Liz  Pink  of  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  and  Grand  Jury  Project, 
represented  Eve  Rosahn  and  five 
other  PFOC/M-19  CO  activists 
charged  with  assault  in  a  violent  dem- 
onstration at  Kennedy  International 
Airport.  The  WUO  supporters,  demon- 
strating under  the  name  of  yet  an- 
other of  their  fronts,  the  John  Brown, 
Anti-Klan  Committee  (JBAKC), 
fought  police  and  airport  personnel 
during  what  they  mistakenly  thought 
was  the  departure  of  a  South  African 
rugby  team,  the  Springboks.  In  the 
melee,  a  police  officer  was  blinded  by 
chemical  MACE  and  a  guard  received 
a  severe  gash  in  the  leg  from  a  broken 
bottle. 

Tipograph  was  the  lawyer  for  con- 
victed FALN  bombmaker  William  Mo- 
rales. In  May  1979,  Tipograph  visited 
her  client  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
prison  ward  where  Morales  was  com- 
pleting rehabilitative  surgery  for 
wounds  suffered  when  his  bomb  ex- 
ploded prematurely  in  August  1978. 
After  her  visit.  Morales  obtained  a 
bolt  cutter,  cut  through  a  window 
grillwork,  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
escaped. 

Tipograph  was  subpenaed  by  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  in  the  eastern  district 
of  New  York  that  was  investigating 
the  escape.  Represented  by  Margaret 
Ratner,  Tipograph  was  able  to  quash 
her  subpena  on  the  grounds  it  would 
violate  attorney-client  privilege.  How- 
ever, recently  a  grand  jury  has  re- 
opened its  investigation  of  Morales' 
escape. 

On  January  20,  1981,  Susan  Tipo- 
graph, Judy  Clark,  and  Eve  Rosahn 
marched  in  a  demonstration  caUed  by 
the  John  Brown  Anti-Klan  Committee 
outside  the  U.S  Department  of  Justice 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  protesting  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Reagan.  Pho- 
tographs taken  of  that  event  show 
that  also  present  was  a  person  identi- 
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fled  subsequently  by  police  officers  as 
Marilyn  Jean  Buck,  a  member  of  the 
Black  Liberation  Army  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nyack  killings  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Federal  women's 
prison  at  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  in  1977. 
Buck,  34,  was  sentenced  to  a  10-year 
prison  term  in  1973  for  illegally  sup- 
plying weapons  to  the  BLA,  and  is  sus- 
pected of  having  been  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle  used  in  the  jailbreak  of 
Joanne  Chesimard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  examples  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  individual  and 
leading  members  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  are  deeply  involved  with 
the  terrorist  Weather  Underground 
Organization  and  its  overt  arms,  and 
that  this  support  is  not  limited  to  the 
proper  legal  function  of  representa- 
tion, but  involves  criminal  and  unethi- 
cal actions. 

The  second  part  of  my  discussion 
will  show  that  these  individual  actions 
reflect  the  will  and  intention  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  as  an  organi- 
zational entity;  and  I  will  demonstrate 
this  from  NLG  documents,  publica- 
tions, and  from  NLG  national  conven- 
tion resolutions  and  activities.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

december  9 

9:00  a.m. 
•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 


Foreign  Relations 

African  Affairs  Subcommittee  and  Near 
E^astem  and  South  Asian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  the  Libyan 
challenge  to  world  peace  and  security. 
4221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science'  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  NASA's  operations 
of  the  space  shuttle  program. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
ihe  Special  Committee  on  Aging  on 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  efforts  to  control  certain 
fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  activities. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ronald  P.  Wertheim,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1890.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dis- 
burse certain  trust  funds  of  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin  to  re- 
cover certain  indirect  costs. 

357  Russell  BuUding 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  joint  oversight  hearings  with 
the  Committee  on  Finance's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  on  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  efforts  to 
control  certain  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste 
activities. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
9:45  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1845,  clarifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  relating  to  District  of  Columbia 
authority    to    fund    capital    projects 
through  borrowing  on  the  municipal 
bond  market. 

5110  Dirksen  Buildmg 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ralph  Ball,  of  Kansas,  and  W.  Proctor 
Scarboro.  of  North  Carolina,  each  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  Farm  Oedit  Adminis- 
tration. 

324  Russell  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  864.  re- 
quiring each  Federal  agency  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  on 
the  adequacy  of  its  Internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  sys- 
tems. S.  1131,  requiring  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments  to  contractors.  S.  1422. 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  donate  surplus  Federal 
property  to  any  State  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  criminal 
justice  facilities,  and  H.R.  4431.  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  the  E. 
Michael  RoU  Post  Office.  PorestvUle. 
Maryland. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1030.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  90-618)  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  importers  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  prohibited  activities  con- 
cerning firearms. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Indian  elderly  pro- 
grams. 

357  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407.  Capitol 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Lilla  B.  C.  Tower,  of  Texas,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute   for  Museum 
Services. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Ek;onomic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  on   Federal   Govern- 
ment policy  as  it  relates  to  the  defense 
industrial  base. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1211,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

DECEMBER  10 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1867,  to  increase 
the   acreage   limitations   and   abolish 
the  residency  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
159). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

•Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  613,  amending 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code  to  revise 
the  scope  of,  and  penalties  under,  the 
Hobbs    Act,    prohibiting    interference 
with  commerce  by  threat  or  violence. 
2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine affirmative  action  regulations  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance    Programs.     Department     of 
Labor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Stiect  on  Intelligence 
Budget  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 

10:00  a.m. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  agricultural 

trade  policies,  focusing  on  the  status 
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of  trade  with  the  European  economic 
community. 

324  Russell  Building 
Budget 

Federal  Credit  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    Federal 
credit  activities. 

6202  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  review  safe  harbor  leasing  provisions 
of   the   Economic   Recovery  Tax   Act 
(Public  Law  97-34). 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1688,  making 
it  a  Federal  offense  when  a  convicted 
criminal  commits  a  series  of  crimes  in- 
volving firearms,  S.  1689,  providing 
that  a  convicted  criminal  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  under  State  habitu- 
al criminal  statutes  be  incarcerated  in 
a  Federal  penitentiary  and  S.  1690, 
providing  prisoners  with  a  marketable 
job  skill  and  basic  literacy. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  an  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  proposal  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  procurement  system. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1867,  to  in- 
crease   the    acreage    limitations    and 
abolish  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee, and  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1449,  elimi- 
nating certain  aspects  of  the  renew- 
able energy  tax  credit  offset  rules  for 
the  development  of  State  and  local 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
programs. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the   Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1030.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  90-618)  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  importers  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  prohibited  activities  con- 
cerning firearms. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  providing 
that  certain  State  or  Federal  organiza- 
tions   operating    as    libraries    which 
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serve  the  public  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  public  charities,  S.  1883,  con- 
forming the  net  opeiating  loss  carry- 
back and  carryforward  rules  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  that  available  for  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  S.  1757.  clarifying 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  certain  ama- 
teur sports  organizations. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  nonimmi- 
grant business  visas,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  status. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To    resume    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce on  the  proposed  purchase  of 
Marathon  Oil  Co.  by  Mobil  Corp. 

2123  Raybum  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1730, 
revising  certain  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  by  providing 
protectable  interest  in  national  securi- 
ty information,  law  enforcement  inves- 
tigations, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  management  of  cer- 
tain Federal  assets,  focusing  on  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  for  revenue 
raising. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  234,  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  home 
health  care  programs  and  providing 
expanded   coverage   of   home    health 
services  under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18. 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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•Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  fo.  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agriculture  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  U.S.  agriculture 
trade  policies,  focusing  on  the  status 
of  trade  with  the  European  enomomic 
community. 

324  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  training 
and  testing  programs  for  air  traffic 
controllers. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  immi- 
gration numbers  and  the  interrelation 
of  immigration  policy  and  population 
policy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  11,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    unemployment 
problems  in  the  automobile  industry, 
focusing  on  the  need  for  job  opportu- 
nities   and    training    assistance    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  12,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  unemployment 
problems  in  the  automobile  industry, 
focusing  on  the  need  for  job  opportu- 
nities   and    training    assistance    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  13.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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JANUARY  14.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  26.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541.  amend- 
ing the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  simplifying 
both  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, and  the  process  for  employers 
to  provide  retirement  income  to  em- 
ployees, and  providing  incentives  for 
employers  to  provide  pension  benefits 
to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  27.  1982 

10  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  American  school  system. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  28.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785.  increasing 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  certain  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition, broadening  the  definition  of 
the  types  of  positions  an  individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  Department  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1716,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748,  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23,  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  David  Turner.  Jr.,  Staff 
Chaplain,  District  of  Columbia,  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  Lorton,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God  of  all  nations  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
bless  those  upon  whom  in  Ttiy  name  we 
entrust  the  authority  of  government, 
particularly  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  may  administer  the  laws 
of  this  Nation  with  firmness  and  com- 
passion. More  especially,  we  pray  for 
this  House— the  Senate  of  the  United 
•States— that  its  Members,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  humility  in  their  calling  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  land, 
may  rise  above  prejudices  and  smallness 
of  mind,  so  that  they  may  make  the  laws 
to  accomplish  the  aims  of  a  just  govern- 
ment. 

Unite  in  one  band  of  brothers  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  that  they  may  work 
together  to  make  this  a  Nation  worthy 
of  the  riches,  both  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, that  You  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

For  these  and  all  other  blessings, 
which,  in  the  blindness  of  our  minds  or 
the  ignorance  of  our  hearts,  we  cannot 
or  dare  not  ask,  we  pray  Thy  continuing 
protection.  Amen. 


recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  this  morning  and  the  spe- 
cial orders  for  the  recognition  of  two 
Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes,  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION   OF  THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, after  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  and  the  time 
allocated  for  the  recognition  of  two  Sen- 
ators under  special  orders  and  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  as 
just  ordered,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  881,  at  which  time  the 
Baker- Weicker-Jepsen  second-degree 
substitute  to  the  perfecting  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  the  pending 
question. 

At  12  noon,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m..  pursuant  to  the  order 
entered  last  evening. 

Any  rollcall  votes  ordered  prior  to  12 
noon  will  be  stacked  until  2  p.m..  and  the 
first  of  those  votes,  if  any,  so  stacked  will 
be  15  minutes  in  length,  and  the  second 
and  succeeding  votes,  if  there  are  suc- 
ceeding votes,  will  each  be  10  minutes  in 
length. 

Mr.  President.  I  advise  my  friend  the 
acting  minority  leader  that  I  have  no 
further  requirement  for  my  time  under 
the  standing  order.  I  will  be  more  than 
plea-^ed  to  yield  him  the  remainder  of 
that  time  or  to  yield  it  back. 


ORDER  FOR  POUTTNE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  We  have  no  need  for  our  time 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  yield  it 
back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  the  standing  orders 
allocated  for  the  recognition  of  two 
Senators. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  HEINZ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DEFICITS 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  newspapers  across  the  United 
States  reported  that  the  Federal  deficit 
according  to  Reagan  administration 
estimates  will  jump  in  fiscal  1982,  the 
year  we  are  now  in,  to  the  staggering 
total  of  $109  billion.  Larger  deficits  are 
expected  for  1983  and  1984,  in  the  range 
of  between  $150  and  $160  bUlion. 

This  poses  a  grave  crisis  for  the  coun- 
try and  it  is  one  that  I  wish  to  draw  to 
the  specific  attention  of  the  conferees  on 
the  fiscal  1982  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill  which  we  passed  late 
l£ist  week. 

Therefore,  I  shall  take  a  few  moments 
to  express  my  thoughts  on  this  matter. 

I  rise  as  one  quite  strongly  committed 
to  a  national  defense  second  to  none.  I 
supported  in  the  consideration  of  our 
defense  budget  a  number  of  very  crucial, 
strategic  weapons  svstems,  such  as  the 
B-1  «nd  the  MX.  This  is  certainly  no 
time  to  undercut  our  President  as  he  and 
his  negotiators  go  to  Vienna  to  negotiate 
on  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  arms. 

But  having  said  that.  I  do  believe  that 
we  would  not  be  doing  our  constitutional 
duty  if  we  failed  to  give  defense  spending 
the  same  scrutiny  as  all  other  Federal 
programs. 

So.  I  am  here  to  state  my  opposlticm 
at  this  time  to  any  overall  level  of  de- 
fense spending  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  DOD  appropriations  bill 
which  in  any  way  s'gnificantlv  exceeds 
the  levels  requested  by  the  President. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  was. 
during  the  incumbency  of  the  previous 
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administration,  very  concerned  about  the 
apparent  lack  of  concern  by  the  executive 
branch  about  our  declining  defense  pos- 
ture vis-a-vis  the  Soviets.  I  supported 
congressional  efforts  to  insist  upon  great- 
er levels  of  spending  than  administra- 
tion proposed  and,  as  I  suggested  a 
moment  ago,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  the  overall  goal  of  mak- 
ing immediate  and  substantial  efforts  to 
improve  U.S.  military  capabilities  and 
credibility. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  we 
must  continually  scrutinize  the  defense 
budget.  The  Defense  Department  should 
not  be  given  a  blank  check.  We  cannot 
allow  it  to  escape  the  5ame  close  review 
which  we  have  been  giving  to  domestic 
spending  programs. 

In  fact,  because  our  resources  are 
more  limited  than  .iver  due  to  the  de- 
clining state  of  our  economy,  ona  of  .the 
major  factors  in  our  projection  of  a  $109 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1982,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  make  certain  that  our 
defense  dollars  are  wisely  allocated  and 
that  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  which  most 
certainly  exist  in  the  Pentagon  as  in  all 
other  agencies,  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  background  in 
mind,  I  must  say  that  I  am  concerned 
about  the  overall  level  of  spending  in  the 
bill  that  we  passed  late  last  week.  A 
quick  review  of  the  numbers  indicates 
that  the  appropriations  bill  that  we  en- 
acted is  about  $8  billion  above  President 
Reagan's  request,  nearly  4  percent  more 
than  he  requested. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  at  the 
President's  budget  level  anyone  can  ac- 
cuse this  administration  of  being  soft  on 
defense.  I  suppose  in  an  ideal  world  with 
unlimited  resources  we  could  spend  more 
on  redundant  and  luxury  items  in  the 
defense  budget.  But  we  know  that  is  not 
the  case.  We  are  in  a  time  of  economic 
retrenchment  and,  speaking  for  myself, 
I  certainly  cannot  accept  a  level  of 
spending  so  grossly  over  the  amount  re- 
quested by  a  President  who  is  truly  com- 
mitted to  a  strong  defense. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  such  a  level 
at  a  time  when  domestic  programs  of 
great  importance  to  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans are  being  subjected  to  severe  cuts 
and  even  elimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  survival  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Nation  depends  upon  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  it  also  de- 
pends upon  a  sense  of  social  well-being 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation.  And  it 
further  depends  upon  a  feeling  by  the 
American  public  that  there  is  fairness 
and  proportion  in  whatever  sacrifices  we 
are  called  upon  to  make.  In  such  a  con- 
text, a  spending  level  so  greatly  over 
even  that  which  our  President  has  re- 
quested simply  cannot  be  justified. 

People  ask.  rightly,  that  no  part  of 
the  Federal  budget  be  sacrosanct  and 
immune  from  our  efforts  to  cut  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  The  defense  budget 
can  be  no  special  exception. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  choice  but  to  make  clear 
not  only  my  concern  about  the  overall 
spending  level,  but  also  my  specific  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  My  posi- 
tion is  simply  that  I  cannot  support 
sending   to   the   President    a   level   of 


spending  which  is  anywhere  near  the 
level  currently  contained  in  the  bill  we 
have  sent  to  conference.  Should  this 
level  be  sustained  in  conference,  and 
even  though  I  voted  to  send  it  to  con- 
ference, I  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
reluctantly  oppose,  despite  the  many 
important  programs  which  are  being 
funded,  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill.  I,  therefore,  urge  those  Senators, 
who  have  the  relevant  responsibilities,  to 
take  all  appropriate  actions  to  assure 
that  the  level  of  defense  spending  is  in 
line  with  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  requested,  so  that  we 
can  all  support  the  defense  programs 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  security. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Specter)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HEINZ 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  prelim- 
inarily I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  follow  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania this  morning,  and  to  see  him 
looking  resplendent  and  fresh  after  a 
return  from  Pennsylvania  past  midnight 
when  seven  of  his  colleagues  joined  him 
in  a  small  social  gathering  with  hardly 
a  political  or  fundraising  aspect  in 
Hershey,  paying  tribute  to  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate,  as  he  continues 
to  do  with  the  very  erudite  presentation 
which  he  just  made  this  morning. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  thank  my  colleapue  not 
only  for  looking  equally  fresh  after  an 
equally  long  trip  but  also  for  his  very 
kind  words  both  this  morning  and  last 
night.  It  was  most  enjoyable,  and  I  ap- 
preciate everything  he  did  to  make  it  a 
success. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  was  a  great  plea-sure 
for  not  only  did  I  have  the  benefit  of 
an  airplane  ride  from  Washington  to 
Hershey,  I  even  had  an  automobile  ride 
ta  my  condominium  by  Senator  Heinz. 


S.  1918  —  NORTHEAST  -  MIDWEST 
STATES  FEDERAL  HYDROPOWER 
FINANCING  AUTHORITY  ACT 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Specter,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Riegle.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
with  Senator  Riegle,  I  Introduce  the 
Northwest-Midwest  States  Federal  Hy- 
dropower  Financing  Authority  Act.  The 
Northeast-Midwest  region  is  burdened 
with  the  highest  per  household  energy 
costs  in  the  United  States.  This  has  re- 
tarded industrial  modernization  and  de- 
velopment in  the  region  and  increased 
dependence  on  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  needy  and  unemployed. 

The  situation  is  aggravated,  in  part, 
by  our  failure  to  harness  effectively  and 
fully  our  region's  indigenous  energy  re- 
sources, notably  waterpower  and  coal. 

The  fact  is  the  Northeast-Midwest  has 
an  abundant,  but  largely  unused,  source 
of  energy  in  its  waterpower.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  the 
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States  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
contain  half  of  the  feasible  hydro  sites 
and  20  percent  of  the  potential  hydro- 
generating  capacity.  Yet,  despite  the 
real  potential  of  small-scale  hydropower 
to  reduce  high  energy  costs  and  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,  it  remains  a 
largely  untapped  resource  in  our  region. 

Although  increasingly  economical,  the 
development  of  this  environmentally  at- 
tractive old-new  energy  source  is  not 
without  problems — problems  compound- 
ed by  the  pronounced  absence  of  a  co- 
ordinating mechanism  to  facilitate  the 
planning,  marketing,  and  financing  of 
hydropower.  With  the  exception  of  Ha- 
waii, only  the  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western States  lack  access  to  Federal 
support  via  one  of  the  five  Federal  power 
marketing  authorities. 

To  correct  this  oversight,  and  to  en- 
able our  States  to  deal  with  the  legal, 
financial,  and  operational  obstacles 
which  confront  small-scale  hydropower, 
we  are  introducing  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west States  Federal  Hydropower  Financ- 
ing Authority  Act  of  1981.  Under  this 
legislation.  States  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  will  have  the  option  of  joining 
this  regional  power  marketing  authority, 
thereby  becoming  eligible  to  apply  for 
lower  cost  loans  and  loan  guarantees  ta 
cover  up  to  70  percent  of  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  hydropower  development. 
Interest  rates  on  loans  would  reflect  the 
Government's  cost  of  borrowing.  State 
and  municipal  power  authorities,  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  interstate  river 
commissions,  and  consumer  and  stock- 
holder-owned electric  utilities  located 
in  member  States  could  have  access  to 
financing,  through  the  new  authority. 

The  last  decade  was  v/itness  to  a  quad- 
rupling of  national  expenditures  for  en- 
ergy. Development  of  our  potential 
hydroelectric  generating  capacity  could 
reduce  our  Nation's  dependency  on  petro- 
leum by  up  to  20  million  barrels  per  day. 
For  the  energy-consuming  dependent 
States  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 
economic  necessity  dictates  that  we  pur- 
sue all  available  and  feasible  options. 
Given  the  opportunities  presented  by 
hydropower  development,  we  urge  early 
favorable  action  on  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west States  Federal  Hydropower  Financ- 
ing Authority  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1918 

Be  it  enacted  Xiy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Northeast-Mid- 
west States  Federal  Hydropower  Financing 
Authority  Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
(1)  the  northeast-midwest  States  are  en- 
cumbered by  high  energy  costs.  (2)  It  Is  in 
the  national  Interest  to  initiate  a  national 
strategic  hydropower  capacity.  (3)  there  is 
an  untapped  capacity  for  hydropower  In 
many  of  the  northeast  and  midwest  States, 
and  (4)  regional  coordination  and  planning 
of  hydropower  development  In  the  north- 
east-midwest States  is  desirable. 

SEr.  2.  (a>  Sub'ect  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  'b)  of  this  section  there  is 
created  a  body  corporate  by  t^e  name  of  the 
"Northeast-Midwest   States   Federal   Hydro- 


power  Financing  Authority"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corporation"  and  the  "Au- 
thority"). The  board  of  directors  first  ap- 
pointed shall  be  deemed  the  Incorporators. 

(b)  The  incorporation  shall  be  held  to 
have  been  effected  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  or  his  successor,  having  been  noti- 
fied In  writing,  by  the  Governors  of  not  less 
than  four  eligible  northeast-midwest  States, 
of  the  desire  of  such  States  to  acquire  mem- 
bership in  the  Northeaat-Mldwest  States 
Federal  Hydropower  Financing  Authority. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  be  In  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  No  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  In  the  Au- 
thority established  by  this  Act  if  such  State 
is  geographically  located  outplde  of  the  mid- 
western  or  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Is  situated  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  Federal  power  marketing 
authority.  In  any  case  in  which  only  a  part 
of  a  State  Is  situated  within  a  Federal  power 
marketing  authority,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Corporation  shall  establish  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
to  such  State  for  use  by  It  In  connection 
with  projects  to  serve  that  part  of  such 
State  not  served  by  a  Federal  power  market- 
ing authority. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  shall  con.slst  of  each  Governor  of  a 
member  State  or  his  delegate,  and  one  mem- 
ber, to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  be  Chairman. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  four  years. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of 
Chairman  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
malner  of  such  term. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  board,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  two  members  in  office,  shall 
not  Impair  the  powers  of  the  board  to  exe- 
cute the  functiuno  of  the  Corporation,  and 
two  of  the  members  In  office  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  board. 

(e)  Members  of  the  board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Corporation  for  actual  ex- 
penses (Including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses)  Incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  board  by  this 
Act. 

(f)  No  director  shall  have  financial  Inter- 
est In  any  public-utility  corporation  engaged 
In  the  business  of  distributing  and  selling 
power  to  the  public. 

(g)  The  board  shall  direct  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  president 
of  the  Corporation  and  such  other  officers 
as  the  board  shaU  determine  necessary.  The 
president  of  the  Corporation  shall  appoint 
such  managers,  assistant  managers,  employ- 
ees, attorneys,  and  agents  as  are  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation,  fix  their  compensation,  define 
their  duties,  and  provide  a  system  of  organi- 
zation to  fix  responsibility  and  promote  effi- 
ciency. The  president  of  the  Corporation  may 
be  removed  In  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  the  Corporation — 

(1)  shall  have  succession  in  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  Its  corporate 
name; 

(3)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(4)  may  make  contracts,  as  herein  au- 
thorized; 

(5)  aifff  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws; 

(6)  may  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  convenient  In  the  transaction  of  Its 


business,  and  may  dispose  of  any  such  per- 
sonal property  held  by  It; 

(7)  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  herein  specifically  conferred  upon  the 
Corporation;  and 

(8)  may  accept  appropriations  from  the 
United  States  and  reimburse  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  agreements  en- 
tered Into  between  the  United  St&tes  and 
the  Corporation. 

SBC.  e.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Corporation  is  author- 
ized, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
board  of  directors  may  prescribe,  to  make 
loans  to  member  States,  Including  political 
subdivisions  thereof  which  are  engaged  in 
retail  electric  services,  and  power  authori- 
ties of  member  States,  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. Interstate  compact  river  commis- 
sions, and  consumer -owned  and  stockholder- 
owned  electric  utilities  which  provide  re- 
tall  electric  service.  located  within  any  State 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  State,  subdivision, 
cooperative,  commission,  or  utility  to  carry 
out  hydropower  development. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 70  per  centum  of  the  initial  total  esti- 
mated costs  of  such  hydropower  develop- 
ment, as  estimated  by  the  Corporation  as  of 
the  date  of  the  loan  or  commitment  to  loan. 

(c)  Each  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine,  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  recip- 
ient and  the  prevailing  rates  of  interest 
(public  and  private).  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  Corporation,  taking 
into  consideration  the  current  average  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  of  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans.  No  loan  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Corporation  shall  have  determined  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment 
or  that  successful  completion  and  opera- 
tion of  the  hydropower  development  proj- 
ect win  have  a  substantial  value  in  helping 
to  meet  the  energy  needs  of  the  northeast 
and  midwest  States. 

(d)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may 
be  made  either  directly  or  In  cooperation 
or  participation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ers. Loans  may  be  made  directly  upon  prom- 
issory notes  or  other  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness or  by  way  of  discount  or  rediscount  of 
obligations  tendered  for  the  purpose. 

(e)  If  the  board  of  directors  determines 
that  the  borrower  Is  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments under  a  loan  agreement  and  Is  not  In 
default.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  permit 
the  borrower  to  continue  to  pursue  the  pur- 
poses of  the  project,  and  the  probable  net 
benefit  to  the  Corporation  In  forbearing  from 
exercising  its  rights  under  a  loan  agreement 
will  be  greater  than  that  which  would  result 
In  the  event  of  a  default,  and  If  the  bor- 
rower agrees  to  make  such  payments  to  the 
Corporation  on  terms  and  conditions,  includ- 
ing Interest,  which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Corporation,  then  the  Corporation  may  for- 
bear from  exercising  its  rights  under  the 
loan  agreement. 

(f)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  have 
a  maturity  date  of  more  than  30  years  or  the 
useful  life  of  the  project  Involved,  whichever 
Is  less. 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  limitations 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  the  right  of  subrogation)  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe,  to  commit 
to.  or  enter  into  loan  guarantees  against 
loss  of  principal  and  Interest  on  bonds,  notes, 
or  other  obligations  (Including  refinancing 
thereof)  Issued  solely  to  provide  funds  to 
any  member  State.  Including  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  which  are  engaged  In  retail 


electrical  services,  and  to  any  power  authori- 
ties of  member  States,  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. Interstate  compact  river  commissions, 
and  consumer-owned  and  stockholder-owned 
electric  utilities  which  provide  retail  electric 
services,  located  within  any  State  which  Is 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  Authority  for 
thn  purpose  of  enabling  such  State,  subdivi- 
sion, cooperative,  commission,  or  utility  to 
carry  out  hydropower  development  projects. 

(2)  Loan  guarantees  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  Initial 
total  estimated  cost  of  any  such  project,  as 
estimated  by  the  Corporation  as  of  the  date 
of  the  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee. 

(3)  The  Corporation,  In  reviewing  the  need 
for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  applica- 
tions for  loan  guarantees,  shall  consider 
whether  the  concern  or  concerns  making 
such  application  otherwise  would  be  unable, 
exercising  prudent  business  judgment,  as 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  to 
finance  the  project,  taking  into  account 
among  other  factors,  the  availability  of  debt 
financing  under  normal  lending  criteria 
based  on  the  assets  associated  with  the 
project. 

(4)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  section  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof, 
and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
loan  guarantee  compiles  fully  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  of  the  approval 
and  legality  of  the  principal  amount,  in- 
terest rate,  and  all  other  terms  of  the  secu- 
rities, obligations,  or  loans  and  of  the  guar- 
antee. 

(b)  If  the  board  of  directors  determines 
that— 

(1)  the  borrower  is  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments and  Is  not  In  default.  It  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  permit  the  borrower  to  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  purposes  of  such  project, 
and  the  probable  net  benefit  to  the  Corpora- 
tion In  paying  the  principal  and  Interest 
due  under  a  loan  guarantee  agreement  will 
be  greater  than  that  which  would  result  In 
the  event  of  a  default; 

(2)  the  amount  of  any  payment  which 
the  Corporation  would  be  required  to  pay 
shall  be  no  greater  than  the  amount  of 
principal  and  Interest  which  the  borrower 
Is  obligated  to  pay  at  that  time:  and 

(3)  the  borrower  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  such  payment  on  terms  and 
conditions.  Including  interest,  which  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Corporation. 

then  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  pay 
the  lender  under  a  loan  guarantee  agree- 
ment, an  amount  not  greater  than  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  which  the  borrower  Is 
obligated  to  pay  and  which  the  Corporation 
has  guaranteed  under  such  agreement. 

(c)  No  loan  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  have  a  maturity  date  of  more  than  30 
years  or  the  useful  life  of  the  project  In- 
volved, whichever  Is  less. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  main- 
tain Its  principal  office  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  The 
Corporation  shall  be  held  to  be  an  Inhab- 
itant and  resident  of  the  western  judicial 
district  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  venue  of  civil  suits. 

(h)  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of 
accounts. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall 
subscribe  to  an  oath  (or  affirmation)  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  faithfully  and  Impartially  perform 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  board  shall  file  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Congress,  in  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  a  financial  statement  and 
a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  covering  the  preceding  govern- 
mental fiscal  year. 
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(b)  The  ComptrcUer  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  audit  the  transactions  of  the 
Corijoratlon  at  such  times  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, but  not  less  frequently  than  once  each 
governmental  fiscal  year,  with  personnel  of 
his  selection.  In  such  connection  he  and  his 
representatives  shall  have  free  and  open  ac- 
cess to  all  papers,  books,  records,  files,  ac- 
counts, plants,  warehouses,  offices,  and  all 
other  things,  property,  and  places  belonging 
to  or  under  the  control  of  or  used  or  em- 
ployed by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  counting  all  cash 
and  verifying  transaotlons  with  and  balances 
In  depositaries.  He  shall  make  a  report  of 
each  such  audit  In  quadruplicate,  one  copy 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
for  the  chairman  of  the  board,  one  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  at  the  principal  ofBce  of  the 
Corporation,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by 
him  for  the  uses  of  the  Congress.  Such  re- 
port shall  not  be  made  until  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  examine  the  exceptions  and  criticisms  of 
the  CfMnptroUer  General  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  to  point  out  errors  therein, 
explain  or  answer  the  same,  and  to  file  a 
statement  which  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  with  his  report.  The  ex- 
penses for  each  such  audit  shall  be  paid  from 
any  ^proprlatlon  or  appropriations  for  the 
i3eneral  Accounting  Office.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  relieve  the  Treas- 
urer or  other  accountable  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  from  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law  requir- 
ing the  rendition  of  accounts  for  adjustment 
and  settlement  pursuant  to  section  236  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
and  accounts  for  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments by  or  for  the  Corporation  shall  be 
rendered  accordingly.  Subject  only  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and 
to  enter  Into  such  .contracts,  agreements, 
and  arrangements,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  In  such  manner  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  including  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  and  litigation  by  or 
against  the  Corporation;  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law  govern- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  In  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  or  other 
accountable  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration, shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor 
withhold  funds  because  of,  any  expenditure 
which  the  board  shall  determine  to  have 
been  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Thv  Corporation  shall  determine  Its 
own  system  of  administrative  accounts  and 
the  forms  and  contents  of  Its  contracts  and 
other  business  documents  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act. 

S«c.  10.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  effective  date  of  the  Cor- 
poration Eis  provided  In  section  2(b),  or  as 
■oon  thereafter  as  may  be  feasible,  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  coordi- 
nation with  the  Power  Marketing  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Energy,  shall 
complete  for  each  of  the  member  States  a 
•tudy  of  hydroelectric  power  potential  In  the 
State  with  emphasis  on  priorities  for  those 
projects  with  the  highest  cost-benefit  ratios. 
Such  study  shall  Include  a  review  of  the 
environmental  consequences  of  each  such 
project  with  the  Environmental  Protectlt)n 
Agency  and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Agency  shall  be  included  as  a 
part  of  such  study.  In  conducting  each  such 
study,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  use,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  existing  studies  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  including  bjit  not 
limited  to.  the  National  Hydroelectric  Power 
RMOurce  Study.  In  conducting  such  study, 
tb«  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consult  with 


each  State  agency  designated  by  the  appro- 
priate Oovemor  and  with  the  Interstate  wa- 
ter resource  commissions. 

Sxc.  11.  No  application  for  a  loan  under 
this  Act  shall  be  approved  unless  the  Oov- 
emor of  the  State  m  which  the  project  to 
be  developed  by  the  proceeds  of  such  loan 
has  been  notified  In  writing  of  the  request 
for  such  loan,  and  then  only  If  within  the 
sixty-day  period  following  the  date  of  such 
notification,  the  Governor  has  not  notified 
the  Corporation,  In  writing,  that  he  or  she 
disapproves  of  such  project  within  Iila  or 
her  State. 

Sbc.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  b«  appro- 
prlated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necMisry  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
busines.s  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  in 
length  during  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 


INCREASING  TRADE  DEFICITS  WITH 
JAPAN  AND  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
point  early  in  1982,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment will  amiounce  that  our  trade 
deficit  in  1981  was  the  largest  ever.  If 
the  trends  established  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1981  continue,  imports  will 
exceed  exports  by  a  margin  of  about  $40 
billion  up  by  over  10  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Commerce 
Department  will  also  announce  that  our 
bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan  of  over 
$15  billion  set  another  alltime  record, 
up  by  over  50  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Some  Government  and  private  econo- 
mists and  trade  commentators  will  ex- 
amine these  figures  and  offer  familiar 
explanations.  The  strong  dollar  makes 
imports  less  expensive  and  exports  more 
expensive,  American  productivity  is  de- 
clining, labor  is  overpaid,  management 
has  performed  poorly,  as  well  as  other 
frequently  mentioned  causes. 

In  addition,  many  of  those  commenta- 
tors will  say  that  year-to-year  deficits, 
or  deficits  with  a  particular  country,  are 
not  important  in  the  short  run,  or  for 
that  matter  are  not  important  at  all. 
They  will  urge  that  the  United  States 
continue  to  adhere  to  a  free  trade  philos- 
ophy and  maintain  open  markets.  "Riey 
will  argue  that  this  course  benefits  our 
consumers  and  makes  our  industries 
more  competitive  by  forcing  them  to  con- 
stantly innovate  under  the  pressures  of 
international  competition. 

THE  NEED  POR  CHANCE  IN  OUR  TRADE  RELJITIONS 
WFTH   JAPAN 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  also  believe  in  free 
trade  and  the  benefits  which  it  brings, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  no  longer 
blindly  follow  philosophical  notions  when 
the  foundations  of  our  industrial  com- 
petitiveness are  being  threatened.  The 
United  States  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  continued  huge  deficits.  Since 
our  bilateral  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
is  the  biggest  and  most  glaring  factor  in 


this  problem,  accounting  for  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  deficit,  there  must  be 
a  fundamental  change  in  our  trade  rela- 
tionship with  that  country  if  we  are  to 
correct  this  situation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  our  bilateral  trading  relations  with 
many  other  countries  including  the 
European  community,  Mexico,  Canada, 
and  Brazil  to  name  a  few,  are  not  in  need 
of  some  adjustments.  First  and  foremost, 
however,  we  must  deal  with  our  problems 
with  our  Japanese  allies. 

The  change  cannot  be  short  term — it 
must  be  a  fundamental  commitment  by 
the  Japanese  to  open  their  markets  or 
protectionist  pressures  will  inevitably  in- 
crease. 

The  changes,  which  ma-st  be  made  en- 
tail more  than  the  short-term  solutions 
which  are  being  advocated  in  some  cir- 
cles. It  will  not  sufBce  for  the  United 
States  to  simply  impose  restraints  on  im- 
ports or  for  the  Japanese  to  place  sur- 
charges on  exports.  Nor  will  it  sufiBce  for 
the  United  States  to  sell  Alaska  oil  or 
more  coal  or  a  few  commercial  airplanes 
or  a  few  big  computers  to  Japan  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  this  years  deficit.  The 
only  thing  which  will  sufBce  is  for  the 
Japanese  Government  to  act  quickly  and 
afBrmatively  to  insure  that  its  internfd 
trade  policies  and  practices  conform  to 
the  principles  which  it  urges  the  United 
Staties  to  apply  in  this  market. 

The  Japanese  have  earned  their 
reputation  as  skilled,  tough,  negotiators. 
Like  all  public  servants,  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment ofBcials  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  benefits  and  the  least 
burdens  for  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial interests  which  they  represent. 
Perhaps  our  negotiators  and  our  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  as  skilled  or  per- 
suasive as  we  should  have  been  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Japanese  and  have  unwit- 
tingly contributed  to  the  lack  of  progress 
in  opening  the  Japanese  market.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  time  has  come  for 
Japan  to  recognize  that  the  continued 
inability  of  competitive  American  ex- 
porters, and  for  that  matter  exporters 
from  other  couniries,  to  penetrate  Jap- 
anese markets  is  a  dangerous  problem. 

In  1980,  the  ratio  of  exports  from 
Japan  to  Japanese  GNP  increased  by 
about  20  percent  from  the  year  before. 
However,  in  that  same  year,  the  ratio  of 
imports  into  Japan  to  Japanese  GNP  de- 
clined, a  situation  that  was  almost 
unique  among  major  Industrialized  coim- 
tries.  The  failure  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem will  surely  stimulate  tremendous 
protectionist  pressures  in  this  country 
and  others.  Japan  must  employ  the  same 
intense  efforts  in  opening  its  markets  to 
competitive  products  as  have  been  so 
successfullv  used  to  penetrate  other  mar- 
kets around  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Japanese  to 
suggest  that  detailed  studies  be  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government  of  possible  bar- 
riers to  trade  in  these  and  similar  mar- 
kets. We  have  had  enough  studies.  It  is 
apparent  to  me  that  such  studies  simply 
take  unnecessary  time  and  are  not  able 
to  illuminate  the  more  subtle  but  effec- 
tive barriers  which  have  provai  so  dlftt- 
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cult  to  surmount.  Definitive  steps  by 
Japan  creating  equitable  market  access 
opportunities  are  the  only  measures 
which  will  sufBce. 

EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED  ALTERNAflVES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IF  THERE  IS  NOT  ANY  AJTIRMAIIVE 
ACTIONS  BY  JAPAN 

Unless  such  steps  are  taken,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  suggest  that  the  administration 
use  the  authorities  which  it  currently 
has  to  correct  existing  trade  distortions. 
Among  others,  section  301  permits  the 
President  to  withdraw  the  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  to  respond 
to  the  practices  of  a  foreign  country 
which  unreasonably  restrict  U.S.  com- 
merce. Similarly,  section  48(a)  (7)  (D)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  the 
President  to  deny  eligibility  for  invest- 
ment tox  credits  to  articles  produced  in 
a  country  which  unjustifiably  restricts 
U.S.  commerce.  In  addition,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  suoport  provisions  like  section 
238  of  S.  898  which  grants  the  executive 
branch  the  authority  to  demand  recipro- 
csJ  trade  opportunities  in  return  for  con- 
tinued access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

ADMINISTRATION  EFFORTS  TO  ACHIEVE  ACCESS 
FOR  COMPETmVE  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 
SHOULD  BE  AFFIRMATIVELY  SUPPORTED  BY 
JAPAN 

Efforts  are  currently  being  made  by 
administration  officials  in  several  f  ora  to 
bring  the  importance  of  our  trade  im- 
balance and  the  perceived  lack  of  access 
to  their  market  to  the  attention  of  the 
Jaoanese  Government.  United  States 
Trade  Representative  Bill  Brock  and  Sec- 
retaries Regan  and  Baldrige  have  all 
spoken  publicly  about  this  in  recent 
days.  The  United  States-Japanese  trade 
facilitation  committee  is  studying  not 
only  specific  product  problems  but  whole 
industrial  sectors  where  it  seems  logical 
that  U.S.  producers  should  be  able  to 
increase  their  exports. 

Japan,  for  example,  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  energy-cost  countries  in 
the  industrial  world.  It  seems  logical  that 
energy  intensive  industries  in  Japan  like 
the  soda  ash  industry,  for  example,  can- 
not be  as  competitive  as  such  industries 
located  in  lower  energy-cost  countries 
like  the  United  States.  Japan  also  lacks 
raw  materials  vital  to  low-cost  produc- 
tion in  a  number  of  industries.  Its  lack 
of  low-cost  natural  gas  suggests  that  the 
petrochemical  industry  in  Japan  could 
not  supply  internal  needs  as  economical- 
ly as  other  producers.  Yet,  it  is  only  with 
the  greatest  efforts  that  U.S.  producers 
are  able  to  make  limited  sales  of  these 
types  of  products  to  Japan. 

EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  THE  JAPANESE  MARKET  IS  KEY 
TO  OUR  FUTURE  COMPETmVENESS 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  undertaken  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to  pro- 
vide American  producers  with  the  stimu- 
lus to  reinvest  and  modernize  their  pro- 
ductive facilities.  Those  producers  who 
required  this  incentive  must  take  advan- 
tage of  its  provisions  on  their  own.  The 
Government  and  the  Congress,  for  their 
part,  must  insure  that  this  investment 
which  has  been  encouraged  can  be  com- 


petitively employed  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

Without  such  assurances  we  will  have 
done  a  disservice  both  to  our  producers 
and  the  world  trading  system.  If  our 
trade  policy  subjects  our  industries  to 
the  rigors  of  international  competition, 
but  does  not  guarantee  reciprocal  op- 
portunities in  other  markets,  we  surely 
will  be  one  step  behind  in  the  race  for 
competitiveness  in  the  crucial  industries 
of  the  1980's  and  1990's. 

If  we  hope  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  becoming  simply  a  supplier  of  raw 
materials  and  agricultural  products,  we 
must  make  certain  that  our  international 
rights  are  observed.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  Japan  that  they  are  responsible 
for  opening  their  markets  to  competi- 
tive products  and  to  removing  even  the 
perceptions  of  barriers  to  market  access. 
Unless  the  Japanese  accept  this  respon- 
sibility, the  United  States  must  take  the 
steps  which  are  necessary  to  protect  our 
producers  and  to  insure  our  future 
competitiveness. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
be  extended  for  15  minutes  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORMER  SENATOR  JACOB  JAVITS 
SPEAKS  ON  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  distinguished  former  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  ap- 
peared before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  testify  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  It  was  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing experiences  that  I  have  had  in  the 
years  I  have  been  in  this  body.  We  all 
know  what  a  remarkable  Senator  he  was, 
what  a  brilliant  Senator  he  was,  and  how 
much  he  contributed  to  this  body.  In  my 
judgment,  he  was  the  most  intelligent 
Member  of  our  body  in  all  the  years  I 
have  been  here,  certainly. 

He  made  a  very  moving  appeal  of  few 
words  on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

As  we  all  know.  Senator  Javits  has  suf- 
fered a  very  serious  illness.  He  has  great 
difficulty  walking  and  he  has  difiBculty 
breathing.  But  his  presentation  so  moved 
the  Members  and  the  audience  that  for 
the  first  time  I  can  recall,  a  witness,  after 
finishing  his  presentation,  was  given  a 
standing  ovation. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  words  of  Senator  Javits  be 
printed  at  this  piint  in  the  Record,  and 
also  a  commendation  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  Sen- 
ator Javits  for  his  appearance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows:   - 

Remarks  or  Senator  Javits 

Mr.  Javits.  My  thanks  to  Richard  Gardner, 
former  ambassador  to  Italy,  for  yielding  to 
me  and  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  staying  to  listen. 

What's  human  rights  about?  In  the  tiltl- 
mate.  the  same  thing  as  has  been  said,  no 
more  precious  right  than  the  right  to  life. 
And  yet,  the  Incarnation  of  the  determina- 
tion that  it  shall  never  happen  again  and 
that  never  again  will  mankind  be  silent  or 
powerless  in  the  face  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
Holocaust  is  not  necessarily  assured  or 
guaranteed    by    anybody    or    anything. 

The  efforts  to  bring  it  Into  law  were  sur- 
rounded with  such  care  that  we  lawyers 
reversed  our  position — think  of  it — reversed 
our  position,  after  twenty-six  years.  It  took 
us  that  time,  and  we  waited  It  out,  and  now 
the  ABA,  the  American  Bar  Association,  Is 
for  this,  not  against  It.  Which,  at  one  stroke, 
nullifies  every  legal  argument  made  here  on 
the  Constitution,  on  extradition,  on  the 
power  of  the  Congress,  on  implementing 
legislation,  on  trial  in  foreign  courts,  on  the 
denial  of  constitutional  processes  .  .  . 
everjrthlng!  What's  the  use  In  arguing  all 
those  old  sores?  They're  done!  The  arch  op- 
ponent of  them  all  has  now  changed  and 
become  from  a  minus,  a  plus.  In  terms  of 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 

We  had  to  go  through  the  ridiculous  gyra- 
tions of  distinguishing  between  totalitar- 
ianism and  authoritarianism,  whatever  that 
means.  In  order  to  give  remote  colorlzatlon 
to  our  views  and  our  policy  on  human  rights. 
Now  w3  should  have  some  shred  of  dignity 
left  and  some  claim  to  doing  what  no  great 
nation  can  ever  do — bluff.  Great  nations 
can't  bluff  and  we're  trying  It  In  this  field. 

So  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  shame  .  .  . 
shame  that  we  must  confess  that  after  all 
these  years,  we  still  hear  from  the  echoes 
of  the  same  cries  of  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation and  misrepresentation,  of  what  it 
says,  of  what  it  does.  It's  very  hard  to  believe 
that  this  is  so  deep  that  It  cant  be  exorcised 
where  it  exists. 

Now,  we  didn't  come  very  far  from  winning 
last  time  out.  We  had  55  votes.  Today  It 
would  take  60  for  cloture.  We  had  It  on  two 
occasions  when  Senator  Mansfield  took  down 
the  bill  and  promised  me.  and  it  was  thor- 
oughly aired  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  time 
and  again,  that  If  I  could  produce  In  writing 
60  votes,  he  would  take  up  the  treaty.  At 
my  request.  In  order  to  forward  the  matter, 
thi9  committee  reported  out  this  treaty  four 
times. 

I  think  It  Is  a  signal  tribute  to  Senator 
Percy,  a  dear  friend  as  well  as  a  dear  col- 
league, now  that  he's  tried  It  again,  even 
t>^,-„-H  If  ».r.iiid  easily  end  up  with  egg  on 
his  face.  Tliat's  not  easy  for  the  Chairman 
01  such  a  distinguished  committee.  .  .  .  And  I 
think  the  country  ought  to  carefuUy  note 
this  fact. 

So  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  our  nation 
realizing  that  In  this  great  storm  of  revo- 
lutionary change,  there  are  some  truths  that 
still  persist.  And  when  the  world  has  within 
its  hands  the  ability  to  make  one  come  true 
It  seems  so  sad  that  we  can't  do  it. 

And  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  per- 
sist. I  hope  the  Committee  will  r^xjrt  this 
and  I  ht^e  that  It  wlU  move  President 
Reagao. 
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And  that's  where  It  Is.  TTiat's  where  It  Is. 
We  are  so  close  that  an  Administration  pol- 
icy for  this  treaty,  or  the  policy  of  some  other 
Admlnlsrtratlon  for  this  treaty.  Is  what  It's 
going  to  take  to  get  It  ratified. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen, nothing  at  all  will  happen,  except  that 
the  honor  of  our  country  will  have  been 
sustained. 

Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Javlts.  Thank  you! 

I  would  like  everyone  In  this  room  to 
know  that  I  didn't  see  a  note  In  front  of 
Senator  Javlts.  He  didn't  look  at  a  thing. 
He  Just  spoke  right  from  the  beazt  as  Is  so 
characteristic  of  him. 

(Standing  ovation.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  use  this  portion  of  morning  business  to 
speak  in  support  of  S.  881,  which  is  soon 
to  be  called  up  for  floor  consideration.  I 
compliment  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  for  a  unique 
and  ingenious  bill  and  for  his  persistent 
efforts  in  moving  forward  on  this  matter 
and  having  it  actually  reach  the  floor 
and  actually  called  on  the  calendar  with 
the  prospectfi,  as  they  now  appear  to  be, 
excellent  for  passage.  It  is  a  complex 
matter,  as  I  have  seen  it  unfold  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  actually  have  a  bill  called 
to  the  floor. 

I  think  it  is  a  imlque  accomplishment 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  he  has  been  able  to  con- 
ceive of  this  idea,  to  embody  it  in  a  piece 
of  legislation  and  to  have  it  carried  for- 
ward for  enactment  in  his  first  year,  and 
a  very  distinguished  year  it  is,  in  the  Sen- 
ate. In  his  efforts  to  aid  small  business, 
I  think  he  has  struck  a  very  important 
chord  in  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  by  Justice  Brandeis 
some  years  ago,  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  turns  to  a  significant  meas- 
ure on  small  business.  That  does  not  say 
that  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
does  not  turn  in  significant  measure  on 
big  business  as  well.  It  has  been  said  that 
what  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good 
for  the  United  States;  it  can  l>e  just  as 
accurately  said  that  what  is  good  for 
small  business  is  perhaps  even  better  for 
the  United  States.  To  have  the  diversity 
and  the  multiplication  of  employers  giv- 
ing jobs  to  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  American  working  force,  especially 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  in  need 
of  expansion  and  in  need  for  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country,  characterized  by  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  where,  from  the 


inner  city  ghetto,  where  unemployment 
among  black  youth  is  at  a  50-percent 
rate,  to  the  rural  areas,  small  towns, 
farming  areas — all  across  our  Nation, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  have  develop- 
ment of  small  business  opportunities. 

Senator  Rudman  has  come  forward 
with  an  idea  in  an  era  of  economy  not  to 
spend  additional  moneys  but  to  allocate 
a  portion — 2  percent,  ox,  as  it  may  be 
amended,  1  percent  or  whatever  figure — 
but  to  make  that  allocation  on  the  basis 
of  a  priority,  which  small  business  cer- 
tainly is.  That  is  the  kind  of  Ingenuity 
that  has  characterized  the  development 
of  this  country  and  P  think  bodes  very 
weU  for  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  talk  on 
one  specific  element  in  the  bill  beyond 
what  I  have  already  said.  That  is  the 
need  for  Government  to  help  strengthen 
the  technological  capacity  of  the  private 
sector.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  Federal  agencies  when  a  tech- 
nological need  arises  to  expend  their  own 
resources  rather  than  turn  to  the  private 
sector  to  do  the  job. 

The  hidden  costs  of  expanding  public 
agencies  and  functions  are  never  really 
known.  A  much  better  course  than  con- 
tinued agency  expansion  is  to  look  to  the 
private  sector,  especially  the  small  busi- 
ness portion,  where  increased  productiv- 
ity, greater  cost  consciousness  and  good 
old-fashioned  American  competition  will 
assure  a  better  deal  for  the  taxpayer  and 
a  better  product  for  the  agency.  S.  881 
by  requiring  several  major  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  establish 
small  business  innovative  research  pro- 
grams and  to  target  specified  amounts  of 
research  and  development  funds  to  small 
businesses  will  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor,  but 
especially  pleased  to  see  this  innovative 
and  progressive  and  dynamic  idea  come 
forward  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who,  although  he 
customarily  sits  at  my  right  In  the  low- 
rent  district  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  now  oc- 
cupies the  lofty  position  of  the  manager's 
chair,  to  see  that  this  bill  ts  appropri- 
ately projected  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  gracious  com- 
ments and  for  his  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  now  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  At  what  time  will  the 
period  for  morning  business  expire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
morning  business,  for  which  no  time  cer- 
tain is  set.  the  Senate,  under  the  previous 
order,  will  resume  consideration  of  S.  881. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Am  I  correct  In  assum- 
ing that  the  period  for  morning  business 
was  extended  to  11  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  has  just  concluded 
a  series  of  five  brilliantly  conceived  and 


written  articles  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  The  series  by  David  K. 
Willis  is  thoughtful,  accurate,  and  clear 
in  its  message. 

I  have  long  felt  that  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion is  one  of  our  most  urgent  priorities. 
The  spreading  capability  of  nations  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons  material  and 
the  weapons  themselves  is  a  terribly  dan- 
gerous development  of  our  times.  We  live 
in  a  world  in  which  the  membership  in 
the  "nuclear  club'  could  expand  in  the 
near  future,  leading  to  consequences 
which  all  of  us  must  work  tirelessly  to 
prevent.  The  issue  demands  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  officials  of 
the  executive  branch  working  together 
to  provide  leadership  internationally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  series  on  "The 
A-Bomb  Makers"  be  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  in  its  entirety,  for 
it  offers  not  only  insight  into  the  causes 
of  the  spreading  of  nuclear  technology 
and  weapons,  but  also  suggests  possible 
strategies  for  controlling  and  stopping 
such  proliferation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  30,1981) 

On  the  Trail  of  the  A-Bomb  Makers 

(Ambitious  third-world  states  are  learning 
to  make  nuclear  weapons.  Today's  exclusive 
"nuclear  club"  could  double  In  the  next  dec- 
ade. Safeguards  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  under  attack.  This  is  the  first  of 
five  articles  examining  the  current  dangerous 
trend.) 

PAKISTAN:    CRASH   PROGRAM,   SECRET  BIDS  FOR 
NTTCLEAR   TECRNOLOGT 

(By  David  K.  WUIU) 

Vienna,  Attstria,  and  Karachi,  Pakistan. — 
A  military-ruled  Muslim  country,  sandwiched 
between  powerful  rivals,  so  undeveloped  It 
cannot  manvifacture  even  a  television  tube  or 
a  radio  set,  has  Just  made  several  dramatic, 
covert  bids  to  buy  cables  and  computers  to 
help  It  buUd  and  test  a  nuclear  device. 

This  newspaper  has  learned  that  the  coun- 
try— Pakistan  has  secretly  tried  to  get  highly 
sensitive  diagnostic  coaxial  cable  from  i;.S. 
and  European  suppliers. 

The  cable  Is  used  for  monitoring  under- 
ground nuclear  tests.  It  runs  from  a  test 
shaft  In  which  a  device  Is  exploded  to  a 
monitoring  center  a  safe  distance  away.  Pak- 
istan has  dug  Just  such  a  shaft  In  remote 
Baluchistan's  Chagai  HlUs  near  the  Afghan 
border.  Intelligence  sources  confirm. 

Hearing  about  the  attempts  to  buy  the 
cable,  alarmed  United  States  officials  Jumped 
Into  action.  They  exerted  enough  pressure, 
direct  and  Indirect,  on  the  U.S.  and  European 
firms  to  stop  the  sales. 

But  the  very  bid  Itself,  reportedly  made 
through  "front"  companies.  Indicates  to  offi- 
cials how  far  toward  a  nuclear  blast  Pakistan 
has  advanced  after  a  clandestine  crash  pro- 
gram over  the  last  decade. 

They  believe  Pakistan  will  try  again  and 
again,  under  different  covers.  They  estimate 
that  Pakistan  could  have  Its  first  device  built 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Tslamabad  has  also  tried  to  buy  two  big 
U.S.  computer  systems.  The  first.  It  claimed, 
was  for  hlgh-altltude  atmospheric  research. 
The  se~ond  was  said  to  be  for  analyzing  crop 
rotation  results. 


When  the  VS.  Commerce  D«p»rtmsnt  de- 
manded that  the  Pakistanis  sign  •  Bt»t«neiit 
promising  not  to  use  the  computers  lor  any 
iuclear  purposes  whatsoever  P«»«^  " 
otherwise,  they  fell  silent.  Curious  UB  offi- 
cials asked  questions.  Pakistani  officliUs  re- 
pUed  blandly,  "What  computers?  Wo  dldnt 
want  to  buy  any  computers.  .  .  ." 

These  developments,  plus  other  more  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  acquire  technology  (s90  be- 
low) are  profoundly  dlstiirblng  for  diplo- 
mat. offlclaU,  and  sclentlsU  around  the 
world  who  oppose  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  often  unstable  third-world  coun- 

The  developments  Ulustrate  the  lengths  to 
which  pride,  vulnerabUlty,  ambition,  fear, 
and  internal  struggles  can  push  small  non- 
democratic  leadership  elites  toward  acquir- 
ing nuclear  devices  as  a  way  to  gain  power 
and  status.  ^_^  ..  _ 

Pakistan  is  Jtist  one  of  10  countries  on  the 
nuclear  threshold.  Among  the  others  are 
India,  which  exploded  a  nuclear  device  In 
1974  Israel,  and  South  Africa.  None  of  these 
have  signed  the  1970  nuclear  Nonprollfera- 
tlon  Treaty  (NPT) .  .    ,       „, 

Thus  only  part  of  their  nuclear  fuel  cycles 
are  subject  to  inspections  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  In 
Vienna.  Other  parts  are  not.  AU  four  have 
the  know-how.  the  special  skills,  and  the 
political  incentives  needed  to  build  nuclear 
weapons.  Right  behind  them  are: 

Iraq  determined  to  push  on  with  Its  nu- 
clear program  despite  Israel's  bombing  of 
Its  nuclear  leactor  in  June. 

Argentina  and  BrazU.  the  giants— 
rivals— of  Latin  America. 

Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  skilled,  deter- 
mined, each  with  a  fractious  relationship 
with  a  communist  neighbor. 

Libya,  In  a  special,  dangerous  category  of 
Its  own.  Undeveloped  but  oU-rlch  and  erratic, 
Libya  tried  to  buy  a  nuclear  bomb  from 
China  in  1970.  It  has  been  selling  uranium  to 
Pakistan  and  giving  It  money. 

This  correspondent  set  out  three  months 
ago  on  the  trail  of  the  atom  bomb  makers. 
It  began  In  an  Idyllic  open-air  restaurant 
In  a  valley  outside  Geneva,  where  a  top  nu- 
clear scientist  provided  a  thorough  briefing 
on  technical  data. 

It  was  to  lead  through  12  cities  In  eight 
countries  In  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and 
Africa,  as  well  as  In  the  US. 

As  a  result,  this  newspaper  has  amassed 
new  evidence  to  show  the  atomic  devices, 
and  the  ability  to  detonate  them,  are  spread- 
ing to  volatile  areas  of  the  world  where  ambi- 
tion and  Insecurities  are  high  but  safeguards 
are  low. 

Frequently  questions  put  to  officials  In 
these  nations  about  nuclear  matters  met  with 
closed  doors.  But  a  number  of  thoroughly 
alarmed  diplomats,  scientists,  and  officials 
were  willing  In  private  to  share  details  of  the 
rush  to  nuclear  weapons.  They  hoped  they 
might  slow  It  down  by  directing  public  at- 
tention to  its  dangers. 

The  nuclear  trail  leads  through  some  of 
the  deepest  Impulses  of  the  human  mind — 
from  fear  to  moral  outrage,  from  hope  to  a 
passionate  commitment  to  nuclear  power  as 
cheap  energy  for  the  future. 

This  series  Is  an  effort  to  bring  to  light 
some  of  the  maneuverlngs  of  would-be  atom 
bomb  makers.  Two  of  them,  Israel  and  South 
Africa,  deny  any  nuclear  tests  so  far.  but 
have  the  diplomatic  status  that  results  from 
an  almost  universal  belief  that  they  already 
possess  atomic  weapons,  either  assembled  or 
In  pieces. 

The  series  looks  at  the  state  of  Inspections, 
safeguards,  and  the  IAEA.  It  looks  at  the  flow 
of  uranium  and  skilled  technicians,  and  It 
looks  at  Ideas  for  the  future. 


Should  Pakistan  or  any  of  the  other  states 
on  the  threshold  actually  detonate  a  bomb, 
the  nuclear  club  would  expand  for  the  first 
time  since  India  let  off  an  atomic  blast  In  ihe 
Rajasthan  Desert  In  1974. 

The  number  of  hydrogen-bomb  powers  has 
remained  at  five  since  1964:  the  US  the 
soviet  union.  BrlUln.  France,  and  Chlna^ 
Neither  France   nor  Chl.ia  has   signed   the 

NPT 

If  a  state  like  Pakistan  detonates  a  nuclear 
device,  or  If  it  becomes  widely  known  that  It 
has  an  undetonated  bomb,  other  threshold 
states  could  be  emboldened.  Prospects  for  a 
rapid  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  grow 
as  this  century  nears  Its  end.         ^      „    ^    ._ 

Regional  rivalries  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
Latin  America,  In  Africa,  and  In  Asia  would 
be  more  dangerous.  Other  countries  weU  able 
to  build  their  own  nuclear  weapons— Italy. 
Australia,  even  West  Germany  and  Japan- 
might  announce  a  new  willingness  to  look  at 
their  nuclear  options.  International  fears 
would  grow.  ..  ^  _ 

Even  now  the  world  must  decide  Just  how 
important  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  actually  Is.  Is  It  Just  one  policy 
objective  among  others?  Or  is  It  a  para- 
mount issue  ranking  with  Inflation.  oU 
prices,  and  foreign  expansionism.  Is  It  the 
issue  of  today?  ^  *   „ 

Is  It  urgent  now  to  draw  up  what  is 
dramatically  lacking  in  today's  world:  a  list 
of  agreed  embargoes  and  other  punishments 
to  be  taken  agalmt  any  country  that  makes 
or  explodes  a  nuclear  device? 

The  most  urgent  case  today  Is  Pakistan. 
President  Zla  ul-Haq  could  have  a  nuclear 
(levlce — at  least  one — by  the  end  of  next 
year.  He  could  decide  to  explode  It  in  a  des- 
perate bid  to  hang  onto  personal  power,  or 
to  defy  and  impress  India,  or  to  warn  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  to  exert  diplomatic  black- 
maU  against  the  United  States. 

There  are  four  big  reasons  why  Pakistan 
Is  In  fact  a  crucial  test  case : 

1.  Pakistan  has  83  million  people  and  as- 
pirations to  lead  the  Muslim  world.  It  has 
accepted  money  and  bought  uranium  from 
Col.  Muammar  Qaddafl  of  I:lbya.  Israel  fears 
that  the  rich,  unpredictable,  terrorist-sup- 
porting Qaddafl  could  extract  nuclear  tech- 
nology from  a  Pakistan  that  needs  his  cash 
and  political  support. 

The  US  Is  only  deeply  concerned.  Other 
Arab  states  could  learn  nuclear  secrets  from 
Pakistan.  So  Pakistan  Is  part  of  global  con- 
cern about  the  Middle  East  arms  race. 

2.  Pakistan  has  fought  three  wars  with  Its 
bitter  rival.  India.  "How  can  we  tell  Pakis- 
tan to  stop  building  a  nuclear  weapon  when 
India  detonated  one  In  1974?"  one  US  official 
asks  despairingly.  "We  can  ask — b'^t  Is  Pakis- 
tan listening?"  If  Pakistan  lets  off  a  blast, 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  will 
be  under  severe  pressure  to  respond  In  kind. 

American.  Israeli,  and  other  experts  say 
the  logical  Indian  response — despite  Indian 
denials— would  be  a  hydrogen  bomb.  It  U 
within  India's  capacity.  It  would  expand  the 
H-bomb  club  to  six  nations.  It  would  alarm 
the  superpowers.  The  subcontinent  arms 
race,  heating  up  again  with  Pakistan  obtain- 
ing 40  ultrasophlstlcated  US  F-16  lets  and 
India  reported  to  be  going  after  160  French 
Mirage  2000s  after  buying  Soviet  iaO-23s. 
would  take  the  most  ominous  of  turns:  a 
nuclear  turn. 

3.  Pakistan  Is  closely  Involved  with  the 
three  superpowers.  It  Is  allied  with  the 
United  States,  opposed  to  Soviet  troops  next 
door  In  Afghanistan,  and  on  fairly  good 
terms  with  China.  Any  tUt  on  the  subcon- 
tinent affects  all  three.  A  nuclear  tilt  would 
alarm  all  three.  Consequences  would  be 
grave.  The  superpowers  would  try  to  contain 


a   nuclear   arms   race.   Press\iree   on   them 

wo  old  be  Intense. 

Right  now.  the  clandestine  Pakistan)  rush 
toward  an  atomic  uevlce  is  an  embiiTASS- 
ment  to  the  Beigan  admlnUtratlon  in  Wash- 
ington. It  sees  Pakistan  as  a  key  ally  against 
Moscow.  News  of  the  bid  to  buy  diagnostic 
cable  and  large  computers  for  nuclear  use 
has  been  Ughtly  held  In  Washington.  parUy 
because  so  ma^y  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  deeply  suspicious  of  Pakistan. 

The  benate  ha3  agreed  to  the  first  stage 
of  a  $3.2  billion  economlc-ald  and  military- 
sales  package  over  the  next  s\x  years.  The 
House  Is  considering  It.  Subconunlttees  In 
both  chambers  gave  a  green  light  to  the 
sale  of  40  P-16  Jets.  The  sale  Is  now  approved. 
The  Senate  says  all  aid  wUl  be  suspended 
If  Pakistan  detonates  a  nuclear  device,  with- 
out the  President  being  able  to  override  the 
cutoff.  The  House  may  allow  presidential 
discretion  to  remain,  subject  to  two-thirds 
majority  votes  in  both  House  and  Senate. 

Democrats  will  be  angry  If  PaklsUn  does 
detonate.  Knowledge  that  the  aid  may  stop 
may  make  him  wait  untU  he  has  such  aid 
before  he  pushes  the  button  In  Baluchistan. 
4.  Pa!:lstan  Is  also  vital  t)ecause  any  new 
nuclear  test  would  inevitably  weaken  the 
framework  of  precautions  against  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

So  far.  the  framework  has  worked  remark- 
ably well,  given  the  number  of  countries 
(Canada,  Japan,  and  Australia)  that  could 
make  weapons  If  they  chose. 

But  now  the  framework  Is  under  flre.  The 
system  of  safeguards.  Inspections,  treaties, 
talks,  export  controls,  and  Intelligence  sur- 
veillance was  Jolted  when  Israel  found  It 
Inadequate  to  prevent  Iraq  from  building  a 
bomb.  Israeli  P-16  Jets  streaked  to  Baghdad 
June  7  and  bombed  the  Ostrak  reactor  being 
built  by  France. 

Many  Israelis  I  talked  with  agreed  with 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begln's  basic  ra- 
tionale. To  sit  m  a  living  room  In  Jerusalem, 
and  to  be  told  In  quiet,  cultured  tones  that 
India  should  now  bomb  Pakistani  nuclear 
Installations  Is  a  chilling  experience. 

The  Israeli  raid  has  set  a  precedent  of 
one  state's  taking  direct  action  long  before 
another  state's  nuclear  capacities  grow.  The 
iy»EA.  along  with  US  and  other  experts,  says 
Iraq  was  six  to  seven  years  away  from  mak- 
ing a  nuclear  device. 

Israeli  officials  say  Israel  would  bomb  again 
If  necessary  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  out 
of  />rab  hands.  They  don't  answ<!r  a  direct 
question  on  whether  they  would  bomb  Paki- 
stani nuclear  sites  as  they  did  Iraq's  Israeli 
intelllpence  keeps  close  Ube  on  Pakistan's 
progress. 

"You're  not  talking  about  democracies 
here."  says  an  Israeli  official  In  Tel  Aviv,  on 
the  sunnv  shore  of  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
"Vou're  tal'-lng  about  states  ruled  by  Indi- 
viduals One  bullet  can  chanee  everything. 
Or  a  coup."  Take  Iran.  If  th<^  Shah  had  lived 
five  more  vears  and  acquired  a  bomb,  what 
would  (AyatoUahl  KhomenI  have  done  with 
It?" 

Said  another  Israeli  source:  "We  acted. 
Now  It's  time  for  other  powers  to  stop  this 
proliferation." 

One  of  the  nuestlons  this  series  will  exam- 
ine Is:  how?  By  ifWO  Iran  mav  be  able  to 
exDlo-'e  a  small  device,  since  Prance  Is  ap- 
parently planning  to  r»bulld  Oslrak  (Insist- 
In?  on  st'irt  safeguards  and  a  lower-grade 
ur!>nlum  fuelK 

Llbva  Is  trainlni?  un"sually  large  numbers 
of  enelneers  in  the  tts  (see  next  article  In 
this  series).  Western  Europe,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Argentina  and  Bra^  will  also  be  on  the 
ver^e  of  nu-lear  weatjons  In  the  19908.  So 
will  South  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
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Some  strategic  thinkers,  such  as  Indian 
government  adviser  K.  Subramanlam.  see 
world  nuclear  proliferation  as  a  force  for  sta- 
bility. They  believe  that  Just  as  the  US  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  a  nuclear  stalemate,  so 
subcontinent  and  Mideast  rivals  would  bal- 
ance Into  a  standoff  with  nuclear  weapons. 
World  peace  would  not  be  threatened. 

But  a  far  more  widespread  view  Is  that 
when  one  side  In  a  regional  rivalry  obtains 
nuclear  weapons,  Its  enemies  will  be  under 
enormous  pressure  to  stage  preemptive 
strikes,  as  Israel  did  against  Iraq. 

Israeli  Prof.  Ya'lr  Evron  told  me  In  Jeru- 
salem, for  instance,  that  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  Middle  East  would  be 
highly  dangerous. 

For  many  a  thoughtful  analyst,  the  ulti- 
mate nightmare  Is  a  scenario  outlined  to  me 
by  a  veteran  European  nuclear  expert  In 
Vienna: 

"What  worries  me  is  the  unknown,  the  end 
of  the  road,  the  system  coming  apart. 

"If  Pakistan  gets  a  bomb,  or  Brazil,  or 
Argentina,  well,  that's  bad.  but  It's  largely  a 
regional  matter. 

"But  It  could  lead.  If  world  events  con- 
tinue to  be  as  unstable  as  they  are  now,  to 
South  Africa  being  encouraged  to  warn  black 
Africa  to  keep  Its  distance.  Or  Israel  might 
quarrel  with  the  US.  or  vice  versa. 

"Then  something  terribly  serious  might 
happen:  Western  Europe  might  see  the  US 
as  unreliable.  Can  you  Imagine  the  conse- 
quences If  the  world  discovered  West  Ger- 
many was  building  a  bomb — which  It  could 
do  very  quickly  Indeed? 

"Or  Japan?" 

Experts  almost  literally  shudder  as  they 
contemplate  the  Soviet  reaction  to  Intelli- 
gence about  any  West  Oerman  move  toward 
Its  own  nuclear  weapons.  Moscow's  overrid- 
ing concern  at  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  In  Vienna,  sources  report,  Is 
maintaining  safeguards  on  the  Germans. 
Moscow  neither  forgets  nor  forgives  the 
Hitler  Invasion,  which  costs  some  20  million 
Soviet  lives. 

Dangers  take  other  forms  as  well. 

The  era  of  fast-breeder  reactors,  which 
produce  more  nuclear  material  (plutonlum) 
than  they  consume.  Is  beginning.  Larger 
quantities  of  uranium  than  ever  before  will 
be  ferried  between  reactors  and  extraction 
plants.  They  will  be  targets  for  hijackers  and 
terrorists. 

The  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  warheads  In  Europe.  Ex- 
perts at  the  IAEA  and  elsewhere  worry  that 
a  Baader-Melnhof-style  gang  or  a  Libyan-fi- 
nanced Arab  terrorist  group  might  steal  one, 
decipher  the  trigger  mechanism,  and  bold  a 
city  for  ransom. 

The  paperback  thriller.  "The  Fifth  Horse- 
man" by  Larry  Collins  and  Dominique  La- 
plerre.  imagines  Libya  has  blackmailed  H- 
bomb  secrets  from  French  scientists  and 
threatens  to  blow  up  New  York  City  unless 
the  US  forces  Israel  to  yield  Palestinians  a 
homeland.  So  far.  It's  only  a  novel. 

Israel  derides  the  ultimate  effectiveness 
of  inspections  of  nuclear  plants  carried  out 
by  the  IAEA,  the  only  international  agency 
responsible  for  Inspections.  Two  former  IAEA 
Inspectors,  Americans  Robert  Richter  and 
Emanuel  Morgan,  have  issued  widely  quoted 
criticisms. 

Many  believe  the  IAEA  Is  unique  and  ir- 
replaceable, for  all  the  faults  Inherent  in  a 
multinational  organization. 

Israel  and  South  Africa  accuse  Arab  and 
black  states  of  playing  politics  with  the  IAEA. 
Developing  nations  demand  the  technical 
assistance  (free  nuclear  technology)  prom- 
ised by  the  NPT  In  exchange  for  inspections. 
They  also  demand  that  the  US  and  the  So- 
viets cut  their  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

A  growing  number  of  developing  countries 
argue  that  the  nuclear  club  Just  Isn't  keep- 
ing its  promUes. 


IAEA  members  have  censured  Israel  for 
the  Iraq  raid.  And  they  have  expelled  South 
Africa. 

Exclusive  evidence  amassed  by  this  news- 
paper Includes  the  Pakistani  bid  to  buy  the 
dlagnoetlc  coaxial  cable  for  underground 
tests.  The  cable  relays  data  from  the  blast 
Bite  vital  for  scientists  to  know  how  efficient 
the  fission  process  Is  and  how  to  plan  for 
the  next  test. 

So  far.  the  effort  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
cable  has  succeeded.  It  is  Just  one  part  In  a 
long  series  of  highly  classified  actions  offi- 
cials won't  discuss  In  public.  It  Is  aimed  at 
choking  the  flow  of  sensitive  technology  to 
countries  like  Pakistan.  But  Pakistan  has 
been  astonishingly  successful  In  acquiring 
such  technology  from  a  dozen  Industrial 
countries. 

Officials  were  amazed  and  chagrined  to  dis- 
cover that,  even  as  they  were  squelching  the 
sales,  full  details  of  tm  Improved,  late-model 
diagnostic  cable,  made  with  fiber  optics,  were 
splashed  in  full  color  across  11  pages  of  the 
September  edition  of  Energy  and  Technology 
Review,  published  by  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory  In  California. 

(Title:  "Optical  Fibers  In  Nuclear  Test 
Diagnostics."  "Government  dollars  pay  the 
salaries  of  officials  stopping  the  sale."  a 
source  groans,  "and  tax  money  also  finances 
a  magazine  telling  everyone  how  to  make  the 
cable." 

(Any  embassy  could  do  what  I  did:  tele- 
phone Livermore  and  ask  for  the  publica- 
tion to  be  mailed.  It  was.) 

But  It  Is  clear  that  President  Zla  does  not 
Intend  to  stop  assembling  a  nuclear  device 
and  the  means  to  test  It. 

Pakistan-watchers  In  Washington  see  Pres- 
ident Zla  playing  a  clever  game.  To  Mr. 
Reagan  he  stresses  the  threat  from  Moscow. 
In  fact,  he  has  different  reasons  for  wanting 
both  the  nuclear  device  and  the  US  aid.  He 
wants  to  shore  up  Pakistan  against  Its  arch 
rival.  India,  and  to  hold  onto  power  Inside 
Pakistan. 

Other  parts  of  new  Monitor  evidence  that 
zeros  In  on  Pakistan : 

Confirmation  from  a  variety  of  Intelli- 
gence and  other  officials  that  although  the 
Baluchistan  timnel  Is  empty  so  far. 'its  size 
and  configuration  leave  no  doubt  about  its 
ultimate  use. 

An  underground  test  would  be  harder  to 
detect  and  more  convenient  than  an  atmos- 
pheric test,  which  would  scatter  radioactivity 
Into  India.  Afghanistan,  and  perhaps  China. 

Confirmation  that  Pakistan  Is  working 
hard  to  complete  a  plutonlum  bomb  trigger: 
a  set  of  curved  neutron  reflectors  and  explo- 
sives to  wrap  around  a  plutonlum  core  and 
compress  It — "Implode"  It — Into  a  detona- 
tion. 

Details  of  how  Pakistan  has  orchestrated 
dununy  companies,  private  Individuals,  and 
authentic  trading  corporations  In  Canada, 
Turkey.  West  Germany.  Italy.  Britain,  the 
U.S..  and  elsewhere  to  provide  parts  for  en- 
richment and  reprocessing  plants. 

The  parts  include  a  West  German  fluori- 
dation plant  to  convert  uranium  into  a  gas 
used  by  an  enrichment  plant;  vacuum  valves, 
evaporation  and  condensation  systems,  and 
filters  from  Switzerland;  and  special  electri- 
cal inverters  that  keeo  steel  "casrade"  v»s'els 
spinning  at  unvarying  speeds  during  the  cen- 
trifuge enrichment  process  from  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  U.S.  Also,  dlssolvers.  evap- 
orators, and  other  equipment  from  France. 

Clandestine  suppliers  have  gone  on  trial  in 
Canada  and  West  Germany. 

As  recently  as  Oct.  31.  a  retired  Pakistani 
Army  officer  reportedly  tried  to  smuggle  from 
New  York  5.000  pounds  of  zirconium  required 
to  make  fuel  rods  In  large  wooden  crates 
labeled  as  mountaineering  equipment. 

The  U.S.  State  Department's  stern  cables 
to  U.S.  embassies  In  Ankara.  Rome.  Bonn,  and 
a  dozen  other  capitals  that  order  diplomats  to 
tell  their  host  countries  of  the  grave  concern 


with  which  the  U.S.  regards  the  Pakistani 
efforts  to  buy  sensitive  Items. 

Turkey  replied  that  it  had  little  power  over 
private  companies  and  their  dealings  in  items 
such  as  Inverters,  which  are  also  in  wide  use 
for  textile  plants.  Other  countries  answered 
in  the  same  way. 

Pakistan's  secret  agreement  with  Turkey 
promising  certain  amounts  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology In  return  for  help  In  acquiring  me 
parts  Pakistan  needs.  Pakistan  and  Turkey 
are  both  Muslim  countries.  Their  respective 
officer  corps  have  de .eloped  close  links. 

Thus  Turkey,  as  well  as  Pakistan,  presents 
a  difficult  problem  for  the  U.S. 

Pakistan's  success  In  buying  the  natural 
uranium  It  needs  for  its  Karachi  plant.  Some 
Is  channeled  via  Libya.  Niger's  President  Sey- 
nl  Kountche  said  In  April,  "If  the  devil  asks 
to  sell  uranium  today,  I'll  sell  It  to  blm." 

This  newspaper  has  learned  that  the  U.S. 
discounts  speculation  that  China  may  offer 
a  nuclear  test  site  to  Pakistan.  Intelligence 
and  other  analysts  don't  believe  China  would 
do  It,  since  it  preaches  the  doctrine  of  "self- 
reliance"  to  other  countries. 

Nor  do  they  believe  President  Zla  wants 
to  be  seen  by  the  Pakistani  military  as  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  a  neighbor  to  carry  out  a  test. 

Nor  do  analy8t.s  think,  some  press  reports 
notwithstanding,  that  either  Libya  or  Saudi 
Arabia  has  provided  PalOstan  with  vast  sums 
for  its  nuclear  program. 

Intelligence  sources  told  this  newspaper 
the  Pakistanis  are  spending  only  950  million 
a  year  on  its  nuclear  weapons  program — 
some  9250  million  over  the  last  five  years- 
US  analysts  believe  Pakistan's  decision  to 
make  a  bomb  was  not  made  dramatically,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  the  BBC's  1980 
documentary  "The  Islamic  Bomb"  suggested. 

Rather,  American  experts  say  the  decision 
was  almost  certainly  a  more  gradual  proc- 
ess— "as  irreversible,"  said  one  expert,  "ai 
US  policy  to  strengthen  its  defenses.  Zla  can 
no  more  repudiate  It — given  Pakistan's  In- 
feriority complex  toward  India,  the  loss  of 
Dacca  and  Bangladesh,  and  his  own  need  to 
hang  onto  power  among  his  own  military 
caste — than  any  American  president  could 
suddenly  stand  up  today  and  proclaim  total 
disarmament." 

Win  President  Zla  actually  push  the  nu- 
clear test  button  In  the  Baluchistan  Desert? 

No  one  yet  knows.  But  experts  looking  on 
around  the  world  are  extremely  worried. 

"All  we  have  is  time,"  signed  one  senior 
policymaker.  "We're  trying  to  buy  as  much 
time  as  we  can.  No  one  really  believes  we 
can  stop  him  If  he  Is  determined.  We  can 
slow  him  down,  and  make  his  Job  much  more 
expensive.  That's  about  all." 

Indian  sources,  highly  suspicious  of  every- 
thing Zla  does,  nonetheless  agree  with  US 
intelligence  analysts  on  one  point:  Whether 
Zla  decides  to  push  or  not  to  push  will  de- 
pend on  his  own  hold  on  power. 

If  he  feels  that  the  US  P-168  have  bolstered 
his  own  political  grip  on  the  Pakistani  mili- 
tary and  elite,  he  may  continue  to  prepare 
for  a  nuclear  blast,  but  hold  off.  His  progress 
toward  a  blast  is  itself  one  key  stratagem  he 
uses  to  impress  his  military  elite. 

^n  Indian  diplomat  said  gloomily,  "If  he 
holds  off,  he  will  acquire  40  of  your  P-18 
planes  over  the  next  five  years.  Then  he  can 
detonate  his  device.  Hell  have  had  time  to 
make  it  into  a  smaller  bomb,  and  he'll  have 
the  F-16S  to  deliver  them.  He  will  be  even 
more  dangerous." 

An  American  official  wrestUn?  with  the 
problem  commented.  "Yes.  but  he  knows  If 
he  detonates,  he'll  fret  no  more  spare  parts 
for  the  F-16S.  He  must  have  those  parts  to 
keep  them  flying." 

"Maybe  so.  "says  another  US  expert  with  a 
frown,  "but  If  we  plve  him  40  P-16s.  he  can 
fly  29  and  use  the  other  20  for  spares." 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  what  happens 
in  and  around  Pakistan. 

Pakistani  officials  told  this  newspaper  they 
needed  the  F-lSs  because  they  suspected  the 
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Soviets  would  force  the  Afghans  to  launch 
a  limited  strike  across  the  Afghan-Pakiston 
border,  using  Soviet  Ontral  Asian  troops 
dressed  In  Afghan  uniforms,  and  Soviet  MIG- 
35  Jets  flown  by  Soviet-trained  Afghans  or 
(more  likely)  Soviet  pilots  In  Afghan  uni- 
forms. 

When  pressed,  Reagan  administration  of- 
ficials say  that,  of  course,  stopping  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  Is  Important.  President 
Reagan  announced  July  18  It  was  a  "funda- 
mental national  security  and  foreign-policy 
objective."  But  all  he  said  about  a  states 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  for  the  first 
time  was  that  be  would  view  It  with  "grave 
concern." 

The  Reagan  administration's  Ideas  Is  to  try 
to  remove  from  countries  the  fears  and  in- 
securities that  lead  to  the  desire  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  urgent  test  case  is  Pakistan.  So  far 
the  evidence  is  Inconclusive. 

The  President  also  stresses  that  countries 
will  be  tempted  to  test  unless  the  US  and 
other  advanced  countries  show  themselves 
reliable  suppliers  of  technology  and  material 
for  peaceful  nuclear  reactors.  That's  a  sharp 
break  with  the  Carter  approach,  which  tried 
to  deny  other  countries  US  know-how  unless 
they  committed  themselves  to  International 
Inspections  and  safeguards  on  all  their  nu- 
clear facilities. 

"Unless  you  lay  out  a  clear  set  of  guide- 
lines—breaking relations,  cutting  off  trade. 
suspending  other  links — states  like  Pakistan 
win  continue  on  with  their  bomb  programs, 
figuring  no  one  will  really  penalize  them," 
complains  an  IAEA  official  In  Vienna. 

So  far,  no  major  government  has  yet  done 
this. 

Terrorism  remains  a  threat.  Authors  Lajry 
Collins  and  Dominique  Laplerre  claim  their 
research  revealed  President  Gerald  Ford  had 
considered  clearing  Boston  In  1974  because 
of  an  alleged  Palestinian  nuclear  threat  to 
the  city. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  FBI  maintains  an 
around-the-clock  nuclear  terrorist  alert  desk 
at  Its  headquarters  In  Washington. 

According  to  Paul  Leventhal.  former  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Nuclear  Regulation 
Subcommittee  and  founder  of  the  Nuclear 
Club,  Inc.,  In  Washington,  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  already  generate  enormous 
amounts  of  plutonlum.  It  la  a  byproduct 
when  natural  or  low-enriched  uranium  Is 
burned  In  a  power  reactor. 

A  typical  plant  produces  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
of  plutonlum  a  year.  This,  reprocessed.  Is 
enough  to  make  as  many  as  50  bombs  the 
size  of  the  one  dropped  on  Nagasaki,  Mr. 
Leventhal  estimates. 

Reckoning  that  a  bomb  can  be  made  with 
10  pounds  of  plutonlum  (the  IAEA  uses  17.6 
pounds,  or  eight  kilograms),  Mr.  Leventhal 
says  the  world's  nuclear  power  plants  today 
pioduce  enough  plutonlum  to  make  7,700 
atomic  bombs  every  year. 

By  1990,  he  estimates,  the  world  will  possess 
760  tons  of  plutonlum  (167.200  bombs),  by 
the  year  2000,  It  will  be  2,690  tons  or  591,800 
bombs. 

Nuclear  power  Is  like  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters for  "danger"  and  "opportunity"  that 
combine  to  mean  "crisis."  It  arouses  intense 
fear,  intense  hope,  an  almost  rellgloiu  awe. 

The  word  "uranium"  comes  from  the 
Greek,  meaning.  In  part,  "heaven."  Tlie  word 
"plutonlum"  comes  from  another  Greek  word 
that  can  mean  "hades"  or  "hell." 

Until  1941,  plutonlum  existed  only  In  traces 
connected  with  natural  uranium  deposits. 
The  Manhattan  Project  In  World  War  II  pro- 
duced the  first  manmade  quantities. 

Now  hundreds  of  manmade  tons  exist.  Thie 
IAEA  In  Vienna  In  1980  safeguarded  83  tons — 
that's  83,000  kilograms,  enough  for  10,000 
bomt».  The  world's  plutonlum  consists  of 
traces  In  the  atmosphere  from  the  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima   and   Nagasaki   and 


from  nuclear  tests,  and  of  byproducts  of  the 
operations  of  nuclear  reactors.  Plutonium  Is 
produced  when  uranium  fuel  rods  irradiated 
In  the  cores  of  nuclear  reactors.  Much  of  It 
remains  locked  up  In  spent  (used)  fuel  rods 
in  deep  storage  pools  of  water.  Much  of  it  has 
been  extracted  (  "reprocessed")  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  U.8.,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Britain,  Prance,  and  China. 

A  large  reactor  can  produce  eight  kilograms 
(17.6  pounds)  of  plutonlum  every  two  weeks 
or  so.  Eight  kilograms  Is  the  size  of  a  large 
orange — enough  to  make  a  bomb  as  big  as 
the  one  dropped  on  Nagasaki. 

Plutonlum  retains  its  radioactivity  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  years.  Writing  In  Har- 
vard's Divinity  magazine,  professor  of  reli- 
gion and  sclentlsW  Albert  Blackwell  says  that 
If  plutonlum  had  been  stored  In  the  Great 
Pyamlds  of  Egypt,  It  would  still  be  90  per- 
cent as  lethal  as  It  was  then.  It  will  remain 
lethal  for  50  times  as  long  as  any  civilization 
has  yet  endured  on  earth. 

Scientists  like  him  believe  that  by  produc- 
ing plutonlum,  the  world  is  asserting  self- 
interest  without  regard  to  future  genera- 
tions. They  conclude  that  a  more  imlversal 
good  is  required.  Nuclear  disarmament  and 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency  take  on  for 
them  "the  urgency  of  religious  obligations." 

Not  everyone  agrees.  Other  scientists  see 
nuclear  power  as  necessary  to  generate  en- 
ergy and  keep  the  peace.  They  dismiss  "ban 
the  bomb"  marches  and  antlnuclear  demon- 
strations. 

The  debate  is  Intense.  Scramble  the  letters 
that  make  up  the  word  "nuclear"  and  you 
get  "unclear."  Humans  grapple  In  search  of  a 
higher  wisdom. 

(Second  of  five  articles] 
Tbting  to  Head  Pakistan  Orr  at 

THE  NUCLBAE  PASS 

(By  David  K.  WlUls) 

Paeabise  Point,  Pakistan,  and  Bombat. 
INCIA. — A  crucial,  unprecedented  battle  Is 
being  fought  out  In  world  capitals  to  stop  an 
ambitious  third-world  country  from  build- 
ing Its  own  nuclear  weapons — and  detonat- 
ing them. 

It  Is  the  sternest  test  yet  of  whether  the 
world  possesses  the  means  to  stop  or  slow 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Into  unstable 
countries. 

The  technology  Is  no  longer  secret:  Any 
determined  country  with  enough  money  to 
spend  can  acquire  It.  The  battle  now  being 
waged — mostly  in  secret — is  to  see  if  a  range 
of  International  safeguards  can  be  clamped 
down  to  prevent  plutonlum  created  In  a 
peaceful  reactor  In  Karachi.  Pakistan,  from 
being  secretly  diverted  to  fabricate  nuclear 
explosives. 

amtinucleab  battle  neabs  climax 
-    The    safeguards    Include     remote-control 
cameras,   sensitive   automatic  counting   de- 
vices, and  more  frequent  visits  by  Interna- 
tional Inspectors. 

Today  this  newspaper  presents  many  de- 
tails for  the  flrat  time.  They  Illustrate  the 
complexity  of  stopping  a  determined  coun- 
try with  sufficient  money  and  skills  from  ac- 
quiring nuclear  weapons.  Pakistan  happens 
to  be  the  most  obvious  example  of  such  a 
country  today. 

The  battle  Is  fast  approaching  a  climax. 

Some  ground  has  been  gained.  But  victory 
Is  still  far  from  won.  Unless  It  Is  won  soon. 
It  will  be  too  late.  Pakistan  will  have  its 
nuclear  device — perhaps  even  within  12 
months.  It  may  already  have  enough  plu- 
tonlum to  explode  one. 

The  story  rivals  a  paperback  thriller  In 
suspense  and  Intrigue.  It  has  diplomats  and 
scientists  around  the  world  sitting  on  the 
edges  of  their  chairs. 

In  Pakistan,  the  battleground  Itself  looks 
highly  unlikely  at  first  glance.  I  have  Just 


driven  across  It — a  deeerted  stretch  of  coast- 
line on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Arabian  Sea 
Incongruously  called  Paradise  Point.  Camels 
pull  carts.  Donkeys  wander.  Women  haul 
water  from  wells  in  yellow  plastic  buckets. 
A  hot  sun  shimmers  on  a  bright  blue  sea. 
Fishing  boats  bob.  In  the  distance,  a  cluster 
of  drab  gray  concrete  buildings  rises  from 
the  j>and,  encircled  by  barricades  and  barbed 
wire. 

As  I  drove  toward  the  cluster,  I  seemed  to 
be  utterly  alone — yet  a  private  US  television 
film  crew  which  tried  to  set  up  a  camera 
outside  the  front  fence  the  other  day  was 
surrounded  by  guards  and  Intelligence  agents 
within  two  minutes,  manhandled,  aad 
ordered  away. 

The  gray  buildings  comprise  a  nuclear  n- 
actor — the  only  commercial  one  in  all  of 
Pakistan.  Its  ostensible  purpose :  to  generate 
eleciriclty  for  the  millions  who  live  In 
Karachi,  whose  skyline  Is  faintly  visible 
around  the  bay. 

But  at  this  writing,  analysts,  officials,  and 
scientists  In  a  number  of  countries  greatly 
fear  that  the  plutonlum  generated  as  a  by- 
product In  the  reactor's  fuel  rods  Is  being 
diverted  for  use  In  a  nuclear  device. 

A  number  of  scientists  and  officials  are 
gloomily  certain  that  President  Zla  ul-Haq 
will  be  able  to  detonate  a  device.  If  he  wants 
to.  before  the  end  of  1982.  He  will  be  under 
enormcus  temptation  to  do  so — to  Impress 
the  Muslim  world,  of  which  be  Is  part;  to 
convince  India  that  he  Is  a  diplomatic  force 
to  be  reckoned  with;  to  impress  his  own 
rivals  Inside  Pakistan:  and  to  warn  the 
United  States  that  although  Pakistan  Is 
an  ally  against  the  Soviets  In  Afghanistan, 
It  is  an  ally  with  a  mind  of  its  own. 

Pakistan  Is  by  no  means  the  only  cotmtiy 
In  the  world  on  the  threshold  of  making 
nuclear  weapons.  This  series  will  also  look 
at  the  others.  Israel  Is  widely  believed  to 
have  20  or  30  already.  South  Africa  Is  said 
either  to  have  them  or  to  be  able  to  put 
them  together  quickly.  India  detonated  a 
nuclear  blast  In  1974  and  could  react  to  a 
Pakistani  detonation  by  loosing  an  even 
more  powerful  device — a  hydrogen- bomb 
type. 

There  are  other  cotmtrles  besides:  Libya 
and  Iraq.  Argentina  and  Brazil.  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan.  Various  methods  are  being  used 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  nuclear  club.  Tet 
all  will  probably  be  able  to  build  nuclear 
devices  by  the  early  1990s. 

Israel  took  matters  Into  Its  own  hands, 
shattered  all  precedent,  and  bombed  Iraq 
last  June  7  to  stop  Its  nuclear  program. 

The  rest  of  the  world  Is  being  more  cau- 
tious in  its  efforts  to  halt  proliferation.  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  for  instance,  Is  trying  to  walk 
a  policy  tightrope.  Ruling  out  military  action 
so  far,  he  has  swung  away  from  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  approach  of  cut- 
ting off  nuclear  fuel  and  technology  to  coun- 
tries that  won't  accept  full  International 
Inspection. 

But  the  American  President  does  want  to 
stop  nuclear  weapons  from  spreading.  He 
wants  the  US  to  be  a  reliable  supplier  of 
nuclear  technology.  He  thinks  that  will  make 
countries  like  Pakistan  feel  more  secure — 
it  combined  with  economic  and  military  aid 
(In  Pakistan's  case,  a  plan  for  83.2  billion 
over  the  next  six  years) . 

The  Reagan  experiment.  Just  beginning. 
Is  a  major  part  of  a  US  carrot-and-stlck  cam- 
paign to  stop  Pakistan  and  other  countries 
from  going  nuclear.  The  stick:  If  Pakistan 
detonates.  It  risks  losing  any  American  aid. 
Congress  must  appropriate  aid  each  year. 
Under  current  law.  no  country  is  eligible 
for  US  aid  unless  the  president  certifies  that 
it  is  not  pushing  toward  building  a  nuclear 
device. 

(There  is.  however,  provision  for  a  "waiver 
if  the  president  can  convince  Congress  that 
it  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  continue  aid 
to  a  country  even  once  it  has  detonated  a 
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device.  In  any  case,  legislation  on  this  Issue 
is  still  pending.) 

Meanwhile,  the  other  part  of  the  unprec- 
edented battle  conslsU  of  secret  pressure 
from  the  US  and  other  member  countries  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  In  Vienna.  Pakistan  Is  a  member  of 
the  IAEA.  Its  Karachi  reactor  Is  already 
visited  by  Vienna  Inspectors,  because  the 
fuel  originally  came  from  Canada — and  Can- 
ada Insisted  on  such  inspections  as  a  condi- 
tion of  sale. 

But  since  September  19P0  Vienna  baa 
wanted  much  more  survellance. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  that  Pakistan's  rush 
toward  a  bomb  has  been  an  open  secret  for 
a  decade.  This  article  also  gives  details  of 
how  it  has  clandestinely  acquired  expertise. 

Alarmingly,  Pakistan  has  two  tracks  to  a 
bomb,  not  Just  one. 

The  first:  using  the  Karachi  reactor  to  Ir- 
radiate uranium  fuel  rods  with  neutrons 
end  thus  produce  plutonlum,  it  can  then 
be  chemically  extracted  ("reprocessed")  for 
use  in  a  nuclear  weapon. 

The  second:  enriching  natural  uranium  In 
a  complex  series  of  ways  to  turn  it  Into  weap- 
ons-grade explosive.  This  is  done  by  separat- 
ing out  the  Isotope  In  uranium  that  Is  most 
useful  for  splitting,  or  fission:  uranium  235. 
In  nature,  U-23S  makes  up  only  0.7  percent 
of  uranium.  For  a  weapon,  scientists  need 
uranium  that  consists  of  90  percent  or  more 
of  U-235 — though  a  lesser  percentage  could 
also  work. 

For  some  years,  Pakistan  galloped  along 
the  enrichment  road,  trying  to  buy  a  com- 
plete plant  (from  France).  When  th.it  was 
blocked  by  pressure  from  the  US  and  else- 
where, it  set  up  dummy  companies  to  buy 
plant  components  under  cover. 

Lately  the  enrichment  effort  has  run  into 
trouble.  But  Israeli  sources  In  Tel  Aviv  said 
that  they  believe  an  enrichment  plant  at 
Kahuta  Is  well  advanced;  that  uranium  hex- 
afluoride  gas  is  being  separated  Into  U-23S 
Isotopes  in  1,000  spinning  metal  "cascades" 
or  cylinders. 

The  Pakistani  aim  was  5,000  to  10.000  such 
cascades  and  a  very  high  degree  of  enrich- 
ment. 

US  and  other  sources,  however,  doubt 
Pakistan  has  nearly  that  many  cascades 
working.  They  say  Pakistan  has  at  least  a 
decade  of  work  ahead  of  it  to  make  the  cas- 
cades operate  properly.  It  is  a  tricky  busi- 
ness, requiring  constant  spinning  speeds 
(achieved  by  regulating  electric  current  with 
devices  known  as  "Inverters")  and  delicate 
precision  in  a  dozen  other  fields. 

"It  took  the  West  Germans  20  years  to 
master  It."  said  one  US  source,  "the  Dutch. 
25.  and  the  British.  30." 

This  means  that  the  second  route  to  the 
bomb  Is  now  the  key  one — making  pluto- 
nlum in  the  Karachi  reactor  (known  as 
Karachi  Nuclear  Power  Plant,  or  KANUPP 
for  short) ,  and  reprocessing  It. 

Scientists  and  Intelligence  sources  say 
Pakistan  has  a  small  renrocesslng  plant  in 
operation.  Because  Pakistan  has  not  signed 
the  nuclear  NonproUferatlon  Treaty  of  1970. 
the  reprocessor  Is  not  under  inspection  by 
Vienna. 

What  really  made  Vienna  Inspectors  and 
officials  sit  up  and  take  notice  was  an  an- 
nouncement in  September  1980  that  Paki- 
stan could  now  make  Its  own  fuel  rods 
(from  natural  uranium  bought  from  the 
Saharan  state  of  Niger,  it  Is  thought,  and 
reportedly  from  Libya,  which  also  buys  from 
Niger.   (See  the  next  article  in  this  series.) 

This  seemingly  routine  announcement  was 
actually  a  bombshell  for  the  IAEA.  Ship- 
ments of  Canadian  fuel  to  Karachi  could 
easily  be  checked:  Canada  told  Vienna  how 
much  it  had  shipped,  and  Vienna  Inspectors 
counted  the  fuel  rods  at  KANUPP  to  make 
sure  the  numbers  agreed. 


But  if  Pakistan  makes  Its  own  rods,  then 
Vienna  depends  on  Pakistan's  own  figures 
for  how  many  It  has  made  and  put  into 
KANUPP.  Given  Pakistan's  track  record,  and 
gi\en  Vienna's  standard  procedure  of  as- 
suming plutonlum  has  been  diverted  until 
it  discovers  otherwise,  the  need  for  more 
surveillance  on  KANUPP  became  plain— 
and  urgent. 

Canada  cut  off  its  own  fuel  to  KANUPP 
in  December  1976.  It  was  suspicious  of  Paki- 
staml  activities,  and  alarmed  that  Its  fuel 
had  helped  India  detonate  a  nuclear  device 
in  1974. 

Vienna  Is  determined  to  find  out  what  the 
Pakistanis  are  doing  with  their  own  fuel 
rods — and  there's  another  crucial  reason  for 
urgency.  The  KANUPP  reactor,  originally 
supplied  by  Canada,  is  a  special  type.  Fuel 
rods  can  be  loaded  in  and  taken  out  while 
the  reactor  kee.js  running.  (Technically  it 
Is  called  a  CANDU  reactor,  using  deuterium.) 
Only  short  "bums"  are  required  for  generat- 
inf  plutonlum  In  the  rods. 

Faklatan  could  be  loading  In  Its  own  fuel 
rods,  expcslng  them  to  neutrons  in  the  re- 
actor for  short  periods,  unloading  them,  and 
extracting  the  plutonlum  created. 

"We  have  evidence  of  short  buma  at 
KANUPP  now,"  one  well-placed  Indian  dip- 
lomat told  the  Monitor. 

Indignantly,  the  head  of  Pakistan's  nu- 
clear program.  Dr.  Munlr  Khan  denies  any 
such  thing.  But  suspicions  are  widespread. 

This  newspaper  h»A  pieced  together  ex- 
clusive details  of  the  battle  so  far  to  put 
KANUPP  under  stricter  safeguards. 

The  details  were  provided  In  part  by  offi- 
cials in  a  number  of  countries  who  felt  pub- 
licity of  the  kind  provided  by  a  series  like 
this  might  be  more  effective  than  pressure  in 
secret. 

The  ILEA  has  already  Installed  Its  own 
kind  of  special  surveillance  cameras  at  cru- 
cial areas  in  KANUPP.  Specially  adapted 
Minolta  8mm  movie  cameras,  firing  every 
eight  to  10  minutes,  are  mounted  In  pairs, 
one  wide  angle,  one  telepboto,  In  sealed  glass- 
fronted  boxes. 

They  point  down  at  the  storage  pond  Into 
which  spent  fuel  rods  are  dumped  after 
being  taken  from  the  reactor.  They  also 
cover  a  decontamination  bay. 

Inspectors  visit  KANXTPP,  check  the  seals, 
unload  the  film,  develop  it  in  a  darkroom 
provided  on  site,  check  the  film,  reload  the 
cameras,  and  reseal  them  in  the  boxes. 

But  the  Septeml>er  1980  annoimcement 
about  locally  made  fuel  rods  caxised  Vienna 
to  come  up  with  a  series  of  new  requests.  It 
wants  cameras  at  the  spent-fuel  bay  relo- 
cated and  an  extra  camera  Installed.  It  wants 
the  decontamination  bay  camera  relocated. 

It  wants  two  new  sets  of  cameras  pointed 
at  the  maintenance  area  for  the  fueling  ma- 
chine (where  plutonlum  might  be  siphoned 
off) .  It  wants  trays  of  spent  fuel  rods  stacked 
a  different  way  In  the  storage  pond.  It  also 
wants  Inspectors  to  be  able  to  take  film 
from  cameras  back  to  Vienna  for  checking 
if  they  need  to. 

Above  all,  it  wants  so-called  "bundle  coun- 
ters" Installed  to  record  automatically  how 
many  times  rods  are  taken  In  and  out.  These 
counters  have  lust  been  developed  and  are 
being  tested  in  Canada. 

Vienna  has  also  asked  that  Inspectors  visit 
Paradise  Point  much  more  often. 

For  months,  Pakistan  dug  In  Its  heels  and 
refused  to  cooperate. 

"Why  single  us  out?"  Pakistani  officials 
asked  in  private.  "We  have  cooperated  In  the 
past.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  IAEA. 
We've  abided  by  that  agreement.  Besides, 
what  are  the  Indians  doing?  They  make  their 
own  fuel  rods.  Are  you  putting  pressure  on 
them?" 

Vienna  officials  replied  that  India  would 
coopente  only  In  tandem  with  Pakistan 


"Please  help  us  make  India  conform."  tbsy 
pleaded. 

Privately,  officials  complained  that  the 
agree.iient  between  Vienna  and  Pakistan 
was  an  old  one,  signed  in  1971.  Pakistan, 
they  said,  ought  to  agree  to  extra  "contain- 
ment and  surveillance"  (the  technical  term) 
as  other  nonslgnatorles  of  the  NonproUfera- 
tlon Treaty  had  done. 

Vienna  was  also  alarmed  at  Intelligence  In- 
formation being  sent  In  by  the  US  and  India: 
a  shaft  for  an  underground  nuclear  test  dug 
in  the  Baluchistan  mountains;  secret  pur- 
chases of  sensitive  technology  from  14  coun- 
tries: a  large  budget  for  nuclear  activities 
which  Pakistani  delegates  to  the  IAEA  dont 
mention. 

On  Sept.  17  of  this  year,  the  IAEA  director 
general.  Dr.  Slgvard  Eklund  of  Sweden,  took 
an  unprecedented  step.  He  told  the  IAEA 
board  of  governors  In  private  (as  the  Paki- 
stani governor  listened  Impassively)  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  ensure  complete  relia- 
bility of  inspections  for  some  countries.  He 
did  not  name  them,  but  sources  present  at 
the  meeting  told  the  Monitor  everyone  knew 
the  main  target  was  Pakistan. 

Since  then,  unprecedented  diplomatic  pres- 
sure has  been  exerted  on  Pakltsan. 

"It  is  a  test  of  Vienna's  effectiveness,"  com- 
mented one  agency  source.  "Already  the  fact 
the  IAEA  exists  has  spotlighted  that  one 
country  is  refusing  to  comply  with  safe- 
guards. That's  something." 

It  has  been  a  time  of  suspense  for  Vienna : 
Israel,  and  two  former  IAEA  inspectors,  have 
sharply  attacked  safeguards  following  the 
Israeli  raid  on  the  Oslrak  reactor  In  Baghdad. 
Bat  Vienna  officials  believe  safeguards  are  vi- 
tal to  dissuade  would-be  atom  bomb  makers. 
Any  undermining  of  safeguards,  they  say,  en- 
dangers the  entire  world. 

The  IAEA's  only  remedy.  If  defied  fiirther, 
is  to  notify  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  in  New  York  that  a  country  is  block- 
ing requested  surveillance.  What  would  hap- 
pen next  isn't  known:  The  IAEA  has  never 
gone  that  far. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Ekiund's  statement  of  Sept.  17 
Is  said  to  be  the  first  time  he  has  even  told 
the  board  of  governors  he  had  a  surveillance 
problem. 

Tension  moxmted  as  the  months  ticked  by. 
The  US  exerted  its  own  pressure,  with  the 
Reagan  administration  warning  President 
Zla  that  any  nuclear  detonation  would  mean 
a  probable  cutoff  of  US  economic  aid  and 
military  sales. 

"KANUPP  Is  the  only  part  of  the  pluto- 
nlum fuel  cycle  we  inspect,"  a  senior  Vienna 
agency  source  told  the  Monitor.  "It's  crucial 
we  Inspect  It  more  thoroughly — for  our  credi- 
bility, for  the  credibility  of  nonproUferatton." 

According  to  one  report,  Vienna  inspectors 
visited  KANUPP  Oct.  12  and  13  and  asked 
that  two  cameras  be  moved.  They  repeated 
the  request  for  "bundle  counters."  Pakistan 
refused. 

Dr.  Eklund  referred  to  the  situation  again, 
In  veiled  terms,  as  he  opened  the  UN  General 
Assembly  debate  on  the  agency  on  Nov.  10  in 
New  York. 

In  fact,  this  newspaper  has  learned,  Paki- 
stan had  already  made  some  concessions. 

It  had  accepted  silica  gel  treatment  on  sur- 
veillance cameras  to  prevent  their  breaking 
down  In  the  high  heat  and  humidity  at  Para- 
dise Point.  It  agreed  to  some  extra  cameras. 
It  accepted  extra  doclmeters,  which  measure 
gamma  radiation.  It  agreed  to  more  frequent 
Inspections.  It  even  installed  a  closed-circuit 
video  system  around  the  spent-fuel  bay. 

But,  at  this  writing  it  has  not  fulfilled 
Vienna's  key  demands.  It  has  simply  agreed 
to  talk  about  them:  extra  8  mm.  cameras 
and  relocated  cameras,  "bundle  counters," 
and  even  more  frequent  Inspections. 

Time  Is  running  out.  If  Pakistan  Is  divert- 
ing plutonlum,  it  is  doing  so  now.  Pakistan 
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,.«„M  be  BtalllnK  to  allow  it  to  make  enough 
pCn^r^e  a  single  device  which 
PresWent  Zla  could  then  detonate  at  will. 
?h1n  Pakistan  could  accept  extra  safeguards 
mtSe  knowledge  that  Its  enrichment  plant 
would  be  able  to  produce  more  nuclear  explo- 

"''^.kU^a^ "agreement  to  deUlled  talks  on 
extra  cameras,  on  bundle  countera.  and  other 
mel^ures.  This  has  heartened  IAEA  ofllclals- 
but  there's  a  long  way  to  go  yet. 

Vienna  believes  extra  inspection  visits  will 
be  allowed  and  bundle  counters  installed. 
Some  US  sources  are  skeptical.  Cameras  re- 
main a  particular  problem.  ^  ,  ♦„ 

AS  made  clear  by  Pakistan's  ambaswidor  to 
the  united  Nations.  Nlaz  A.  Nalk  Nov.  10. 
Pakistan  obJecU  to  an  extra  camera  on  the 
spent-fuel  bay  and  inslsU  that  normal 
operations "  In  the  maintenance  area  for  ttie 
fueling  machine  cannot  be  upset  by  extra 
surveillance.  

Developed  film  from  the  cameras  will  not 
be  allowed  out  of  Pakistan  (official  reason: 
to  case  It  reveals  industrial  secrets) .  Trays  of 
spent  rods  will  not  be  rearranged  to  meet 
Vienna  demands.  Experts  would  discuss  re- 
locating cameras.  They  would  "consider' 
bundle  counters  "In  the  light  of  our  agree- 
ments vrith  the  agency"— deliberately  vague 

phrasing.  ^_    *  _. 

Revealed  here  for  the  first  time  Is  the  fact 
that  Western  officials  in  Islamabad  suspect 
Pakistan  Is  using  the  Faujl  chata  of  non- 
profit Import  enterprises  to  buy  sensitive  nu- 
clear bite  and  pieces  from  abroad  under 
cover. 

They  are  also  watching  with  considerable 
alarm  the  progress  of  a  Spanish  company. 
Sener,  of  Bilbao,  which  is  designing  a  new 
power  reactor  at  Mlenwall  In  the  Chashma 
Barrage,  or  mountains,  south  of  Islamabad. 

Excellent  sources  told  the  Monitor  that 
Pakistan  had  Just  asked  Sener  to  Increase 
design  capacity  from  an  already  large  600 
megawatts  to  a  very  big  900  megawatts. 

"That's  far  too  big  for  Pakistan's  own 
power  requirements,"  one  source  said.  "You 
can't  help  hetog  suspicious." 

An  estimated  $1  billion  Is  coming  from 
Saudi  Arabia  to  help  build  the  new  reactor. 
The  Chashma  location  Is  right  where  the 
French  were  to  have  built  a  huge  reprocess- 
ing plant  m  the  late  19708.  The  plant  would 
have  extracted  plutonlum  from  uranium  fuel 
rods  Irradiated  at  KANUPP. 

The  French  backed  out  of  the  deal  under 
Intense  US  and  European  pressure.  But  its 
blueprints  had  already  been  delivered.  They 
weren't  returned  for  many  months — enough 
time  to  copy  them. 

"So  the  Pakistanis  want  a  huge  electricity 
generator  right  at  the  same  place."  said  an- 
other Western  source.  "It  makes  you  ask 
what  they  are  planning  to  build  next  to  it 
that  will  need  all  that  electricity — another 
reprocessing  plant?  A  plant  to  enrich  ura- 
nium to  weapons  grade?  Is  the  electricity  to 
be  piped  to  their  enrichment  plant  further 
north?" 

Cleverly,  Pakistan  chose  the  Bilbao  com- 
pany In  bidding  from  which  the  US  was  ex- 
cluded. The  company  is  so  anxious  to  keep 
Its  men  working  It  has  agreed  that  Its  plan- 
ners In  Pakistan  will  accept  half  their  salary 
in  Pakistani  rupees. 

A  determined  country  can  take  advantage 
of  competition  and  business  conditions  in 
the  West  to  extract  sensitive  plans  and 
technology. 

THX    TZCBNOLOCT    FLOW 

How  has  a  country  like  Pakistan  been  suc- 
cessful in  buying  and  abstracting  nuclear 
parts  and  know-how  from  the  West,  even 
as  the  West  has  tried  to  choke  off  the  flow? 

A  determined  nonnuclear  state  can  find 
ways  and  means  to  break  through  the  system 
of  embargoes  and  export  controls  erected 
since  World  War  n. 
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This  reporter  was  told  time  and  time  again 
while  researching  this  series: 

"All  that  limiting  sensitive  exports  does 
Is  make  a  country  like  Pakistan  pay  more, 
take  longer,  and  buy  subcomponents  Instead 
of  already-assembled  units.  That's  worth  do- 
ing. But  we  can't  stop  It  completely." 

Take  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Caper. 

Salam  Elmenyawl  Is  a  young  businessman 
from  E^ypt  who  moved  to  Montreal  some 
years  ago  and  took  out  Canadian  citizen- 
ship. He  set  up  an  electrcaic  company  oaUed 
Serablt,  ostensibly  dealing  in  printed  cir- 
cuits and  alarm  signals.  He  worked  with  an- 
other naturalized  citizen  called  Muhammad 
Ahmad,  a  mechanical  specialist  from  India, 
and  yet  another  naturalized  Canadian  named 
Abdul  A2lz  Khan,  an  engtoeer  from  Pakistan. 

According  to  court  documents  and  contacts 
in  Canada,  the  three  men  began  importing 
"condensers  and  resistors"  from  the  US  and 
shipping  them  right  out  again  to  Pakistan. 
This  broke  Canadian  law,  which  says  im- 
ports from  the  US  must  be  integrated  into 
larger  components  (have  "value  added  ")  be- 
fore export. 

The  company  also  sent  the  eqvUpment  to 
Pakistan  without  an  export  license.  The  three 
men  faced  28  charges  In  a  Quebec  criminal 
court  in  September.  After  two  weeks  of  closed 
hearings,  the  case  was  adjourned  untU 
Jan.  18,  1962.  _^^^     ^ 

Eleven  charges  were  for  exporting  without 
a  license.  Fourteen  were  for  exporting  goods 
ln4>orted  from  the  US  without  value  added. 

Both  condensers  and  resistors  were  needed 
to  manufacture  heavy  Inverters— machines 
that  regulate  the  flow  of  electricity  so  that 
metal  canisters  used  to  spin  uranium  hexa- 
fluorlde  gas  at  high  speeds  turn  at  absolutely 
constant  speeds. 

Canadian  police  picked  up  one  shipment  or 
items  worth  $56,000  Canadian  (US  $47,600) 
at  Montreal's  Dorval  Airport  in  September 
last  year.  Sources  say  at  least  10  other  ship- 
ments had  left  by  air  from  Dorval  before 
that.  They  estimate  total  value  of  those  air 
shipments  was  close  to  $560,000  Canadian. 

The  case  has  oniy  Jtxst  come  to  trial, 
sources  r»vealed,  because  documents  in  the 
Serablt  office  were  in  Punjabi,  and  It  took 
time  to  have  them  translated  In  a  way  ac- 
ceptable to  a  oourt. 
"Tbe  police  had  them  cold,"  one  soiirce 

added. 

Mr.  Elmenyawl,  however.  Is  angry  at  the 
way  the  Canadlwi  Broadcasting  Commission 
reported  his  activities  last  December.  He  has 
launched  a  $175,000  (Canadian)  defamation 
suit,  claiming  he  was  harassed  and  inter- 
viewed under  false  pretenses. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  West  German 
margarine  man. 

The  federal  government  in  Bonn  has  con- 
flrmed  that  a  Freiburg  company,  CKS  Kalthof 
OmbH,  did.  Indeed,  export  a  complete 
fluoride  and  fluoridation  factory  to  Pakistan 
in  1977.  without  the  requisite  German 
license. 

Key  man  In  the  deal,  according  to  Stem 
magazine  In  Hamburg  (July  2.  1981)  was 
Albrecht  Mlngule.  owner  of  CES  Kalthof. 
an  expert  in  fluoride  who  told  Stem:  "I  will 
fluoridate  anything,  from  toothpaste  to 
uranium." 

In  1967,  Mlngule  reportedly  widened  con- 
tacts inside  Pakistan  by  building  a  mar- 
garine factory  for  the  son  of  a  very  high 
official. 

Later  he  received  a  license  to  search  in 
Pakistan  for  fluorite.  Still  later,  he  con- 
tracted to  build  a  factory  in  Pakistan  to 
produce  fluortae.  for  which  fluorite  is  the 
basic  source.  Fluorine  is  required  to  help 
tum  natural  uranium  into  the  gas  called 
uranium  hexafluorlde.  The  gas  la  In  turn  fed 
Into  a  centrifuge  plant  for  enrichment. 

Stern  claims  to  have  read  documents  con- 
nected with  the  contract.  It  quotes  a  com- 
pany chemist  as  saying  the  fluoridation  fac- 


tory was  bult  near  Multan,  a  settlement  in 
the  southeastern  Pakistan  desert.  Mr. 
Mlngule  told  Stern  everything  was  designed 
for  peaceful  purposes.  He  had  known  nothing 
about  the  need  for  export  licenses. 

After  the  article  appeared,  the  government 
was  asked  about  It  during  question  time  in 
the  Bundestag,  the  West  German  p>arllament. 
The  response  was  that  the  company  had. 
Indeed,  violated  export  control  laws. 

The  case  is  now  In  the  courts. 

The  there  is  the  case  of  the  British  com- 
pany-that-never-was. 

All  it  consisted  of  was  a  brass  plate  bearing 
the  name  "Weargate"  In  Swansea.  Wales. 
Operated  by  two  Pakistanis  In  north  London. 
It  place  a  large  order  for  heavy  electrical 
Inverters  with  a  highly  reputable  company 
called  Emerson  Electrical  Controls  Ltd.  of 
Swindon.  England.  The  Pakistanis  did  ship 
out  a  number  of  Inverters  In  1978. 

A  spokesman  for  Emerson  confirmed  that 
his  company  had  begun  bulldtag  the  In- 
verters, but  emphasized  that  Emerson  Itself 
did  not  ship  them;  rather  the  PaklsUnU  did. 

Then  an  official  of  British  Nuclear  Fuel* 
Ltd..  which  bought  Inverters  from  Emerson 
for  uranium  enrichment,  noticed  the  PaV" 
stanl  order  was  for  Inverters  Identical  to  his 

He  raised  the  alarm.  British  Labour  mem 
ber  of  Parliament  Frank  Allaun  asked  a  ques- 
tion In  the  Hoxise  of  Commons.  Emerson 
said  it  had  been  told  the  inverters  were  fo' 
Pakistani  textile  laems.  which  also  use  them 
Amid  a  flurry  of  publicity,  the  Energy  De- 
partment slapped  on  export  license  reoulr^- 
ments  late  In  1978.  The  Pakistanis  dlsan 
peared.  Weareate  vanished  alone  with  therr 

"We  Jumped  on  that  one."  said  the  Brlt»»* 
source.  "A  tricky  case  to  handle.  Emers^ 
(was)  perfectly  decent  about  It.  thouil- 
they  didn't  like  losing  such  a  big  contract 
naturally."  ^ 

In  Turkey,  sources  say.  "fotir  or  five  com- 
panies have  been  buying  US-made  electrical 
and  technical  supplies  from  Europe  and 
shipping  them  straight  off  to  Pakistan. 

The  US  State  Department  sent  a  cable  to 
the  American  Embassy  In  Ankara  In  mW- 
June  of  this  year,  directing  embassy  official* 
to  ask  Turkey  to  stop  Turkish  companies 
from  diverting  US  equipment  from  Eurore 

The  cable  said  the  US  had  first  inform"- 
Turkey  about  such  diversions  the  year  be- 
fore, but  that  lU  appeals  had  faUed  to  stop 
them. 

It  went  on  to  say  that  Turkey's  economic 
aid  fnwn  the  US  could  be  threatened  if  it 
continued  to  Insist  that  It  bad  no  power 
to  control  exports  of  such  sensitive  compo- 
nents for  Pakistan's  enrichment  protect. 

So  far.  Turkey  has  replied  that  It  ta  doing 
what  It  can,  but  can  do  no  more. 

THB  PEOPtK  fXOW 

How  does  a  country  like  Pakistan  acquire 
such  highly  trained  scientists  to  work  on  Its 
nuclear  program? 

One  answer:  It  sends  studenU  abroad. 
Those  students  are  highly  trained  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Western  Europe.  Then 
they  return  home. 

In  the  case  of  AMul  Ouader  Khan,  the 
student  did  much  more  than  acquire  basic 
skills. 

According  to  sources  famUlar  wltb  bis  c»s» 
(which  was  pubUclaed  at  the  time).  Dr. 
Khan  studied  at  a  Dutch  \mlversity.  His 
professor  recommended  blm  in  1975  for  a 
Job  at  the  giant  URENCO  centrifuge  en- 
richment plant  at  Almelo.  In  the  northeast- 
ern are*  of  the  Netherlands,  not  far  from 
the  German  border.  It  U  owned  by  the 
Netheriands.  West  Germany,  and  Britain. 

To  obtain  the  Job.  he  had  to  be  a  Dutch 
citizen,  or  to  be  applying  for  citizenship  He 
began  the  lengthy  panerwork  and  settled 
in  "He  spent  about  three  years  there."  one 
source  said.  "He  was  quiet,  unobtrusive." 

For  one  l6-to-18-d»y  period,  bs  was  em- 
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ployed  In  the  most  secret  part  of  the  plant, 
translating  details  from  Oerman.  Apparently 
he  was  permitted  to  do  so  without  the 
necessary  security  clearances. 

Shortly  afterward,  he  disappeared,  later 
to  turn  up  In  Pakistan  In  charge  of  the  gas 
centrifuge  plant  there. 

"What  he  brought  Pakistan  was  not  Just 
his  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  URENCO 
process,  one  of  the  most  advanced  In  the 
world,"  one  source  told  said.  "He  had  In 
bis  pocket  a  shopping  list  of  the  parts  needed 
to  build  a  centrifuge,  and  who  sold  them. 
It  was  that  list  that  formed  the  basis  for 
secret  Pakistani  buying  all  over  Europe  in 
the  late  19708  right  up  to  today. 

"The  list  alone  saved  Pakistan  at  least 
two  years'  work." 

The  source  doubts  Pakistan  sent  Dr.  Khan 
to  the  Netherlands  deliberately  to  Infiltrate 
URENCO  or  a  plant  like  It.  He  considers.  In- 
stead, that  Dr.  Khan  was  on  a  list  of  Pakis- 
tani students  abroad  at  the  time  Pakistan 
needed  expertise — and  that  Pakistani  of- 
ficials made  the  maximum  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  happened  to  gain. 

In  next-door  India,  nuclear  know-how 
Is  extremely  sophisticated.  India  rejects  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  of  1970  at  unequal 
and  restrictive,  India  detonated  its  own 
atomic  device  in  1974  and  its  nuclear  pro- 
gram stretches  back  to  1944.  It  has  the 
capacity  to  detonate  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

But  intelligence  analysts  tell  this  news- 
paper there  Is  no  evidence  that  India  is  mak- 
ing small  military  nuclear  weapons  that  can 
be  delivered  by  airplane  or  submarine  or 
long-range  missile. 

"We  would  know,"  said  one  senior  official 
in  Washington.  "The  Indians  would  have  to 
change  their  military  command  structure  In 
ways  we  and  others  would  detect." 

Experts  worry  most  about  the  temptation 
India  would  be  under  to  detonate  a  hydro- 
gen bomb  if  Pakistan  should  go  nuclear.  In- 
dian officials,  questioned  at  their  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  Bombay,  denied  outright 
any  intention  to  explode  anything  In  answer 
to  a  possible  Pakistani  bomb.  "We  are  inde- 
pendent," they  said. 

India  has  stressed  an  Independent  nu- 
clear power  program  with  small  (250- mega- 
watt) power  stations.  At  the  moment,  nu- 
clear energy  generates  only  about  600  mega- 
watts in  the  whole  country.  Some  870  mega- 
watts are  under  construction.  A  start  has 
been  made  on  470  more.  The  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr. 
Homl  Sethna,  has  Just  announced  India 
plans  to  build  12  larger  units  of  500  mega- 
watts each  before  the  year  2000. 

India  concentrates  on  reprocessing  plu- 
tonlum  from  spent  fuel  rods,  and  has  a  plant 
at  Tarapur  able  to  do  it.  It  makes  its  own 
fuel  rods.  Now  that  the  United  States  will  no 
longer  supply  low-enriched  uranium  fuel  for 
the  two  reactors  at  Tarapur  (the  American 
Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Act  of  1978  for- 
bids It  since  India  won't  accept  complete 
inspection  by  Vienna),  the  huge  Bombay 
area  is  threatened  with  power  cuts  unless 
other  fuel  is  found.  Indian  solutions  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  article  In  this  series. 

Thb  Uranium  Plow:  Who  Controls  It? 
(To  lay  their  hands  on  nuclear  weapons,  am- 
bitious countries  need  uranium,  skilled  sci- 
entists, and  know-bow.  How  do  they  get 
them?  Third  In  a  five-part  series) 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 
New  York  ano  Tel  Aviv. — To  and  from  far 
comers  of  the  earth,  a  semlsecret  flow  of 
tiranlum,  skilled  scientists,  and  technology 
helps  spread  the  knowledge  needed  to  build 
and  detonate  nuclear  weapons. 

This  newspaper,  in  a  three-month  probe, 
has  unearthed  new  facets  of  this  flow.  In- 
volved are  Libya,  the  impoverished  Saharan 
state  of  Niger,  Pakistan,  the  Soviet  Union. 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Israel. 


Libya,  led  by  ambitious,  expansionist,  ter- 
rorist-supporting Col.  Muanunar  Qaddafl,  is 
buying  up  and  stockpiling  uranium.  He  plans 
to  try  to  sell  It  in  exchange  for  know-how 
that  could  be  a  shortcut  to  his  dream  of  own- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

He  has  Just  bought  1,213  tons  from  Niger, 
which  is  outside  the  framework  of  Interna- 
tional safeguards.  That  framework  requires 
countries  selling  uranium  to  report  all  sales 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
In  Vienna. 

The  tonnage  figure  Is  In  Niger's  Gazette 
Offlclelle,  confirmed  and  relayed  by  US  dip- 
lomats In  the  capital  of  Niamey. 

This  newspaper's  research  casts  doubt  on 
whether  Niger  reports  all  Its  sales. 

Israeli  Intelligence  sources,  experts  In  Vi- 
enna, and  other  analysts  say  Tripoli  Is  selling 
hundreds  of  tons  of  "yellowcake"  uranium 
(the  first  stage  of  refinement  after  uranium 
is  dug  from  the  ground)  to  eager  buyers.  In- 
cluding Pakistan. 

Pakistan  is  driving  hard  toward  its  own 
nuclear  device.  It  will  be  able  to  explode  one 
by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Israeli  and  Arab  sources  say  Libya  pro- 
vided Pakistan  with  money  and  uranium 
during  the  1970's  and  Is  now  pressing  Presi- 
dent Zla  ul-Haq  for  nuclear  secrets  In  return. 
President  Zla,  whose  relations  with  Colonel 
Qaddafl  are  cool,  has  so  far  refused.  Israel 
watches  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

"What  If  Pakistan  needs  money  In  a  few 
years'  time  and  does  decide  to  sell  Libya  nu- 
clear secrets?"  one  Israeli  official  asked  In  an 
interview  In  Tel  Aviv.  "Who  will  condemn 
Libya  or  Pakistan?  Pakistan  needs  money. 
Islamic  and  third-world  countries  will  op- 
pose censure  at  the  United  Nations." 

Israel  sent  P-16  Jets  over  Baghdad  June  7 
to  bomb  the  Osirak  reactor  being  built  for 
Iraq  by  Prance.  A  major  question  for  the 
world  now  is  whether  the  Menachem  Begin 
government  in  Jerusalem,  or  another,  would 
bomb  other  reactors  or  installations  to  stop 
other  Arab  or  Muslim  countries  from  going 
nuclear. 

Libya  had  65  students  enrolled  In  nuclear 
engineering  courses  in  U.S.  universities  In 
the  1980-81  year,  according  to  a  computer 
analysis  performed  for  this  newspaper  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  In 
New  York.  The  percentage  of  nuclear  to  ordi- 
nary students  for  Libya  was  much  higher 
than  the  same  percentage  for  other  coun- 
tries. The  previous  year  the  nuclear  figure 
was  23 — one  more  than  the  22  students 
Libya  sent  here  to  study  petroleum  engi- 
neering. 

Detaais  of  the  computer  analysis  appear 
below.  They  make  it  clear  Libya  Is  trying 
hard  to  develop  a  body  of  trained  nuclear 
engineers — in  a  country  that  Is  only  now  re- 
ceiving Its  first  research  reactor  (from  the 
Soviet  Union).  Hundreds  more  Libyans  are 
studying  nuclear  f^  hnology  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  In  Moscow. 

Libya,  the  Monitor  has  learned.  Is  also  en- 
gaging in  some  remarkably  sophisticated 
and  ambitious  phy«ics  research — helped  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  research  worries  Israel 
and  has  raised  some  scientific  eyebrows  else- 
where. 

Moscow  Is  not  only  building  a  research  re- 
actor, but  also  is  building  In  Tripoli  a  re- 
search device  aimed  at  harnessing,  through 
a  process  called  fusion,  the  basic  energy 
source  of  the  universe  and  the  stars,  includ- 
ing the  sun. 

The  device,  first  developed  in  the  USSR.  Is 
called  a  "Tokamak."  It  uses  magnetic  fields 
to  confine  low-density  olasma.  P«search  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.,  and  elsewhere  Is 
on  the  way  to  con''nln?  the  plasma  for  one- 
third  of  a  second.  If  that  can  be  done,  fusion 
of  deuterium  and  tritium  can  take  place. 
Enormous  amounts  of  ener?v  would  be  re- 
leased. The  process  may  not  be  commercially 
usable  until  early  In  the  next  century. 

It  may  sound  fanciful  for  an  unde-'eloned 
state  like  Libya  to  even  think  of  acquiring 


one.  But  sources  close  to  British  fusion  re- 
search at  Culham  In  Oxfordshire  confirm 
that  the  Soviets  are.  Indeed,  building  a  re- 
search Tokamak  device  at  the  Ubyan  atomic 
research  facility  In  Tripoli. 

In  1973,  It  Is  learned,  Britain  helped  Libya 
start  Its  fusion  research  by  providing  the 
Alfateh  University  with  a  device  known  as  a 
"Theta  pinch,"  which  also  confines  plasma. 

"What  worries  me,"  said  an  Israeli  official, 
"is  that  a  Tokamak  can  also  produce  plu- 
tonlum  by  bombarding  a  mantle  of  natural 
uranium  with  neutrons." 

Said  an  IAEA  official  In  Vienna:  "Yes.  but 
there  are  much  simpler  ways  of  making  plu- 
tonlum.''  A  British  source  agrees:  "I  don't 
see  how  a  small  Tokamak  helps  the  Libyans 
buUd  bombs." 

But  Israeli  suspicions  run  deep.  They  be- 
lieve Libya  tried  to  buy  a  bomb  from  China 
In  197(^— an  episode  recounted  In  the  book 
"Road  to  Ramadan"  by  Muhammad  Helkal. 
confidant  of  the  late  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt- 
Libya  is  so  confident  of  its  physics  pro- 
gram these  days  that  it  applied  for  member- 
ship In  the  prestigious  International  Union 
of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics  (lUPAP).  Ac- 
cording to  rUPAP  secretary  Larkln  Kerwln  in 
a  telephone  interview  from  Ottawa,  the  appli- 
cation was  accepted  in  Paris  last  summer. 
Professor  Kerwln  said  he  knew  nothing  of  a 
Libyan  Tokamak.  But  other  sources  con- 
firmed it. 

Meanwhile.  Moscow  has  been  playing  ita 
own  brand  of  nuclear  politics  with  uranium. 

Late  last  year  the  Soviets  reportedly  sent 
Libya  11.5  kilograms  of  highly  enriched 
uraniimi  for  the  research  reactor  it  is  build- 
ing for  Colonel  Qaddafi. 

"We  wish  Moscow  had  not  shipped  it  wo 
far  in  advance."  said  one  US  analyst. 

"It's  another  example  of  how  casual  this 
shipment  of  dangerous  nuclear  material  is 
becoming."  another  US  source  said.  "Highly 
enriched  uranium  isn't  cornflakes,  you  know. 

"It's  a  holocaust  In  a  box." 

Approached  for  an  explanation  by  US  reo- 
resentatlves.  Soviet  officials  shrugged.  "What 
can  Libya  do  with  only  ll'/j  kilograms?" 
they  asked.  True,  the  IAEA  in  Vienna  esti- 
mates 25  kilograms  of  uranium  is  needed 
for  a  bomb.  But  Washington,  frets,  nonethe- 
less. 

The  Soviets  also  tried  to  use  their  enriched 
uranium  stocVs  to  embarrass  the  US  in  India 
in  1970.  the  Monitor  has  learned. 

In  1979.  the  late  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln 
offered  to  supply  the  Tarapur  reactor  near 
Bombay  with  low-enriched  uranium,  for 
which  New  Delhi  already  had  a  contract  with 
Washlng:ton.  The  reactors  supply  electricity 
for  the  huge  Bombay  region  In  southwest 
India. 

Both  Indian  and  US  sources  confirmed  Mr. 
Kosygln  had  made  the  offer.  The  Indians  re- 
fused it.  saying  they  still  hoped  the  US 
would  honor  a  1963  contract  to  supply  the 
fuel  for  Tarapur  (a  US-bullt  reactor) .  Mr. 
Kosygln  made  bis  move  with  what  seemed 
shrewd  timing:  In  1978.  the  US  Congress  had 
granted  President  Jimmy  Carter  new  legis- 
lation banning  US  fuel  or  technology  ex- 
ports to  any  country  refusing  to  accept  "full- 
scope."  or  complete,  international  Inspec- 
tion of  all  nuclear  facilities.  India,  while  a 
member  of  the  IAEA,  has  refused  such  safe- 
guards. 

It  has  also  rejected  the  1970  Nonprollfer- 
atlon Treaty,  the  cornerstone  of  global  safe- 
guards against  the  diversion  of  enriched 
uranium  or  plutonlum  for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  years  1979  and  1980  were  a  grace  pe- 
riod in  which  countries  had  to  decide  whether 
to  comply  with  the  new  US  law.  India  has 
refused.  US  fuel  has  been  terminated,  de- 
spite Indian  protestations  that  the  1978  act 
violates  International  law  because  it  cancels 
existing  agreements  between  states. 

TTils  newspaper  has  also  been  told  India 
has  decided  once  again  not  to  accept  the  So* 
Viet  offer,  despite  the  US  fuel  cutoff. 
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iMtewl.  Indian  source,  say.  It  wUl  fuel 
Tatwur  with  a  mixture  of  uranium  and 
JJSun  oxide  f  uel-K,r  MOX  as  It  is  knowi^ 
MOX  has  never  been  tried  on  aucb  a  large 
scale  before.  „  ..  .» 

Meanwhile,  the  US  wants  to  ensure  that 
Tarapur  remains  under  inspection  by  Vienna. 
In^tlons  were  required  by  the  US  when 
It  scaneu  selling  fuel  ortglnaay. 

Indian  sources  say  they  reject  the  US  legai 
position,  but  New  Delhi  plans  to  go  "some 
way"  toward  meeting  US  concerns. 

Meanwhile,  the  latest  talks  on  Tarapur  fuel 
In  Washington,  held  last  month,  made  little 

'''T^le-known  fact  about  the  global  flow 
of  uranium  is  that  Britain  received  almost 
ball  of  lis  uranium  neeos  In  recent  >earB 
from  the  controversial  strategic  area  Known 
as  Namibia  (South- West  Africa). 

British  officials  confirmed  to  this  news- 
paper figures  dug  out  by  a  United  Nations 
study  group.  Black  African  states  regularly 
protest  to  London.  But  the  British  point  out 
that  no  United  Nations  resolution  bars  non- 
military  trade  with  South  Africa,  which  con- 
trols Namibia.  The  territory  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  sources  of  uranium.  Black 
Africans  lume,  because  Britain  is  one  of  the 
countries  that  has  blocked  such  resolutions 
m  the  Security  Council. 

The  UN  estimates  that  BriUln  gets  40  to 
60  percent  of  its  uranium  from  Namibia 
these  days. 

Uranium  dug  out  of  mines  around  the 
world  Is  not  subject  to  international  safe- 
guards. Countries  that  are  part  of  the  non- 
prollferatlon network  (i.e.,  are  members  of 
the  IAEA  In  Vienna,  or  have  signed  the  1979 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty)  are  supposed  to 
report  uranium  sales  to  Vienna. 

Two  loopholes:  Niger,  which  has  not  signed 
the  NPT  (as  the  treaty  is  known  for  short), 
and  Namibia,  controlled  by  South  Africa, 
which  has  likewise  stayed  away  from  the 
NPT. 

Niger,  however,  is  supposed  to  publish 
sales  In  the  Gazette  Offlclelle  in  Niamey,  its 
capital. 

Niger  offl<^la1«  In  Vienna  had  said  I  oould 
talk  about  exports  only  In  Niamey,  the  capi- 
tal. Israeli  sources  had  told  me  flatly  that 
Libya  was  buying  large  amounts  and  had 
Just  sold  200  to  300  tons  to  Pakistan. 

Some  scientists  and  officials  argue  that 
Vienna  should  spend  little  time  on  uranium 
movements,  since  safeguards  begin  these 
days  only  when  uranium  is  refined  into 
hexafluorlde  gas  or  otherwise  refined. 

But  others  disagree. 

"If  Libya  is  selling  Niger  uranium  to  Pak- 
istan, then  Libya  Is  helping  Pakistan  make 
fuel  rods  that  produce  plutonlum  that  can 
make  weapons,"  one  senior  US  official  point- 
ed out. 

It  Is  also  worth  remembering  that  the  orig- 
inal idea  for  safeguards  was  to  control 
uranium  from  the  moment  it  was  du?  from 
the  ground.  The  Acheson-Llllenthal  report  of 
1946.  which  formed  the  ba.'<l8  of  the  p'an  the 
US  presented  to  the  fledpln?  UN  that  year, 
proposed  an  International  body  to  control  all 
uranium  as  well  as  plants. 

Josenh  Stalin  relected  that  idea  out  of 
hand.  He.  too.  was  determined  .to  nossess  the 
bomb  the  US  already  had.  Ultimately,  a 
decade  later  the  Vienna  neencv  was  piven 
the  right  to  begin  safeguards  and  ln.^n»c- 
tlons  only  when  uranium  bad  been  refined. 

"No  coimtry  wants  to  yield  enoueh  sover- 
elimty  so  that  InsnectOTs  crawl  In  and  out 
of  its  mines,  frettlm?  in  the  way  and  mooning 
around."  as  one  IAEA  source  savs  ruefully. 
"Anvwav.  we  lust  don't  have  the  Inspectors 
enoueh  to  do  It." 

This  correspondent  asked  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Aeency  In  Washing- 
ton for  a  record  of  Nleer's  sales  in  recent 
years.  The  aeency  said  It  did  not  have  the  in- 
formation on  file. 


But  it  sent  a  cable  to  US  diplomats  in 
Niamey,  asking  them  to  copy  out  all  entries 
In  the  Gazette  Offlclelle. 

When  the  reply  came  in,  it  revealed  that 
there  have  apparently  been  only  12  volumes 
of  the  Gazette  so  far.  They  began  in  1980. 
It  is  not  known  whether  sales  made  be- 
fore then,  and  reported  by  the  Agence 
Prance-Presse  news  agency,  were  recorded  ac- 
curately— or.  Indeed,  if  even  the  Gazette  Offl- 
clelle tells  the  whole  story. 

Washington  officials  did  some  checking  and 
supplied  me  with  dates  on  which  sales  men- 
tioned In  the  Gazette  had  been  approved.  The 
results  were  Interesting,  to  say  the  least. 

Niger  Is  the  fifth-largest  producer  of  ura- 
nium In  the  world.  Last  Jan.  28  it  approved 
100  tons  of  yellowcake  uranium  for  Iraq,  a 
country  determined  to  continue  its  nuclear 
ambitions  despite  the  Israeli  raid  against  it 
last  June  7.  The  next  day  it  approved  135 
tons  for  West  Germany. 

One  thousand  tons  went  to  Prance  and 
another  693.3  tons  to  Prance,  on  March  3 — 
hardly  surprising,  since  Prench  Interests  con- 
trol both  major  mining  consortiums  in  Ni- 
ger, SOMAIR  and  COMINAIR. 

Prance  bought  another  600  tons  four  days 
later,  and  Spain  300  tons  two  days  after  that. 
Not  long  after  (no  exact  date  is  known). 
806.6  tons  went  to  Japan.  On  June  8.  Japan 
bought  10  more  tons. 

But  the  most  interesting  entry  of  all  was 
another  on  June  8:  a  sale  to  Libya.  It  totaled 
1.212  tons,  an  enormous  amount  for  a  coun- 
try that  has  no  commercial  power  reactor 
whatsoever,  and  whose  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium fuel  for  a  new  research  reactor  comes, 
under  safeguards,  from  the  same  country 
that  built  the  reactor:  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  an  Agence  Prance-Presse  re- 
port from  Niamey  last  Aug.  27,  Libya  bought 
only  258  tons  In  1978.  150  tons  in  1979,  and 
180  tons  in  1980.  So  the  latest  purchase  is  a 
remarkable  Jimip. 
Why? 

One  clue  comes  from  an  interview  given 
by  the  President  of  Niger,  Seyni  Kountch6. 
cited  by  United  Press  International  last 
April. 

Noting  that  uranium  prices  had  fallen  30 
percent  because  of  a  world  oversupply.  Presi- 
dent Kountch4i  said  Niger's  share  of  1981 
mining  would  be  800  tons.  "It  goes  without 
saying  that  for  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try, we  cannot  store  800  tons  of  uranium." 
he  remarked. 

At  the  same  time,  Niger  was  Important  to 
Libya  politically.  The  June  8  sale  of  uranium 
came  Just  two  weeks  before  the  start  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  in  Nairobi.  Libya  was  scheduled  to 
become  chairman  for  1982,  which  meant  the 
1982  meeting  would  be  held  in  Tripoli — a 
splendid  forum  for  Colonel  Qaddafl  to  use. 
But  behind  the  scenes,  he  faced  opposition 
to  his  chairmanship.  Observers  who  fol- 
lowed events  closely  said  Qaddafl  badly 
needed  Niger's  swing  vote  In  a  crucial  com- 
mittee meeting  to  head  off  an  open  fight  and 
debate.  He  got  it. 

The  observers  speculate  Libya's  large  pur- 
chase of  Niger  uranium  may  have  been  de- 
signed. In  part,  to  woo  President  Kountch^ 
by  disposing  of  his  surplus  stocks,  perhaps  at 
prices  above  the  depressed  world  market. 

"I  also  think  Qaddafl  Just  wants  to  pick 
up  Influence  wherever  he  can  in  nuclear 
matters."  commented  one  US  official.  "Hell 
stockpile  uranium,  sell  It  to  Pakistan,  and 
Prance,  and  try  to  keep  his  hand  in  the 
nuclear  game  that  way.  He^  constantly  on 
the  lookout  to  buy  nuclear  technology  or 
even  a  bomb.  .  .  ." 

Colonel  Qaddafl's  nuclear  ambitions  are 
part  of  the  exasperation  the  Rea^n  ad- 
ministration feels  about  him  at  the  moment. 
Northern  Chad,  experts  note,  contains  con- 
siderable uranium  reserves,  which  Colonel 
Qaddafl  is  said  to  be  eying  with  Interest. 


Between  1967,  when  mining  begao.  and 
198U.  Niger  produced  13.000  ions  uf  urani- 
um. According  to  Uranium  Resources,  a 
Joint  publication  of  the  xaKA  and  the  Orga- 
nization lor  Economic  Cooperation  and  Ue- 
velopment.  Niger's  potential  could  rise  to 
5,uuD  tons  a  year  by  I'm  and  12,uuo  tons  a 
year  by  1986. 

'i'he  underdeveloped  desert  country  of  5 
mLlloii  people  has  liiUe  else  to  sell.  The  fall 
in  uranium  prices  has  hurt  its  mines,  lo- 
cated near  Arllt  in  the  northern  desert 
about  500  miles  from  the  Libyan  border. 

Niger's  ties  with  Libya  were  strained  earli- 
er this  year:  In  January  Niger  suspended 
ail  aaies  ux  uranium  lo  i'rlpoii  aiter  Lloya 
attacked  end  occupied  neighboring  Chad. 

But  Niger  needed  caob  oadiy,  and  those 
sales  have  clearly  resumed. 

Not  far  behind  Niger  in  size  or  In  urani- 
um output  is  the  territory  of  Namibia,  far- 
ther south,  sparsely  populated  but  strategic, 
about  twice  the  size  of  California,  still  ad- 
ministered by  South  Africa  even  though  the 
UN  Is  pressuring  for  it  to  be  granted  inde- 
pendence. 

According  to  figures  from  the  UN  and  in- 
dustry sources.  Namibia  currently  produca^ 
around  4,000  tons  of  uranium  a  year  front 
tbe  huge  open-cut  mine  operated  by  Ros- 
slng  Uranium  Ltd. 

Since  South  Africa  is  not  a  signatory  of 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  of  1970,  It  could 
In  theory  sell  its  own  and  Namlblan  uran- 
ium to  anyone  It  chose — something  black 
African  states  suspect.  Sources  say  they  be- 
lieve— but  cannot  prove — that  Namlblan  or 
South  Africa  uranium  has  been  going  to 
Israel,  for  instance,  or  even  to  be  mixed  with 
other  shipments  to  Pakistan. 

Black  Africa  Is  upset  that  Britain  gets  so 
much  of  Its  uranium  from  Namibia. 

Asked  about  UN  reports  Indicating  that 
about  50  percent  of  Britain's  commercial 
uranium  supplies  come  from  Namibia,  a 
senior  official  in  the  British  Department  of 
Energy  said.  "Yes.  something  like  that. 

"And.  yes.  we  are  criticized  at  the  UN 
about  It.  and  at  other  international  meet- 
ings as  well."  he  added.  "Of  course,  plenty 
of  other  countries  trade  with  South  Africa, 
you  know." 

Major  Industrial  states  are  In  too  much 
need  of  uranium  and  other  strategic  metals 
and  other  goods  to  permit  a  formal  UN  ban 
on  nonmllttary  trade  with  South  Africa. 

According  to  figures  cited  In  a  1981  UN 
document  entitled.  "South  Africa's  Plan  and 
Capability  In  the  Nuclear  Pleld"  (compiled 
by  a  group  of  Swedish.  Soviet.  Venezuelan. 
Nigerian,  and  Prench  experts  for  the  UN 
Center  for  Disarmament),  about  65  percent 
of  British  requirements  until  1982  will  come 
from  Namibia.  That  was  said  to  work  out  to 
about  1.300  metric  tons  a  year. 

Another  UN  document,  on  the  exploitation 
of  Namlblan  uranium  (Nov.  20.  1980) ,  gives 
a  different  flEture :  7.500  tons  of  uranium  be- 
tween 1976  and  1982,  or  42  percent  of  Brit- 
ain's needs  for  that  period.  Price:  $72  mil- 
lion. 

A  contract  with  the  British  was  held  by 
Rio  Tlnto  Zinc  Corooratlon  Ltd.  (RTZ), 
which  in  turn  owns  46.5  percent  of  Rosstng, 
which  ojjerates  the  mine.  South  Africa  also 
holds  a  large  share.  Smaller  shares  belong 
to  Canadian  and  Prench  companies. 

British  officials  say  when  Britain  signed 
its  original  contract  with  RTZ.  the  uranium 
was  coming  from  Canada.  RTZ  has  since 
switched  to  supplies  from  Namibia  to  fulfill 
Its  contract.  The  UN  report  alleged  this  was 
because  labor  costs  at  Rosslnp  are  lower. 

The  UN  document  leveled  a  battery  of 
charges  at  almost  everrone  Involved,  reflect- 
ing general  unhapplness  among  black  and 
other  UN  member  states. 

It  said  tl^e  British  contract  was  now  held 
by  British  Nuclear  Puels  because  of  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Agency's  dealing  with  Namibia. 
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■me  document,  drawn  up  for  the  UN  Ooun- 
cU  on  Namibia,  said  that  until  late  i9n>. 
xiranlum  was  nown  Irom  Windhoek  by  South 
African  Airways  Boeing  707  Jets  and  French 
UTA  DC-«3. 

SAA  flew  across  the  ocean  via  Cape  Verde 
and  on  to  Marseille  and  Orly  in  Paris.  UTA 
flew  over  Angcria,  Zaire,  and  Oabon  to  Mar- 
seille and  Paris  (to  the  Charles  de  Oaulle 
Airport).  Onward  shipments  to  Britain  went 
by  truck.  After  some  unfavorable  publicity, 
the  flights  ceased.  Ships  are  now  used,  the 
document  alleged. 

Moreover,  South  Africa  itself  mines  and 
sells  uranium.  Figures  from  the  IAEA  and 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  show  that  South  Africa 
produced  5,195  tons  and  Namibia  3.692  that 
yetir — 23  percent  of  world  production  foe 
that  period. 

The  South  African  government  has  for- 
mally stated  that  it  wUl  not  allow  uranium 
sales  to  increase  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  states.  Black  African  and  other 
critics,  however,  say  it  ezf>orts  so  much  that 
the  danger  of  theft  and  diversion  is  always 
present. 

Clearly,  sales  of  Namlblan  (not  to  mention 
South  African)  uranium  are  lucrative.  One 
UN  estimate  Is  that  Namlblan  sales  alone, 
in  1977  prices  (which  have  since  risen)  were 
worth  about  $440  million  a  year. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  Namlblan  mine 
production  and  sales  are  registered  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

In  a  long  Interview  at  Pellndaba,  heftd- 
quarters  of  the  South  African  Atomic  En- 
ergy Board,  located  between  Pretoria  and 
Johannesburg,  the  president  of  the  bocu^. 
Dr.  J.  W.  L.  de  VUllers,  would  not  discuss 
Namibia. 

(On  his  coffee  table,  however,  lay  an  Illus- 
trated publication  entitled  "Roseing,"  the 
name  of  the  Namlblan  uraiLlum  mine). 

He  did  confirm  the  value  of  South  African 
uranium  exports,  saying  that  production  was 
running  at  around  6,000  tons  a  year.  If  pro- 
duction rose  to  10,000  tons  a  year,  he  said. 
South  Africa  would  have  enough  uranium 
reserves  to  last  only  about  50  years. 

Again,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  extremely 
large  reserves  In  Namibia,  which  his  country 
controls.  Current  talks  on  the  Independence 
of  Namibia  will  need  to  confront  Pretoria's 
desire  to  keep  Its  access  to  Rosslng  output. 

As  for  Libya — It  "gives  everyone  the  cold 
shivers,"  as  one  US  diplomat  puts  it. 

Israeli  sources  insisted  to  me  In  Vienna 
that  Colonel  Qaddafl  was  using  Libya's 
stockpiled  uranium  to  make  sales  to  Pakis- 
tan, among  other  customers.  Israel  alleges 
the  IAEA  Is  unaware  of  such  sales,  and  cites 
this  alleged  Ignorance  as  one  more  reason  It 
cannot  put  full  faith  In  IAEA  safeguards  on 
Iraq  or  any  other  country  hostile  to  Israel. 

IAEA  offlclals  don't  usually  talk  openly 
about  information  provided  by  member 
states.  Libya  has  signed  and  ratified  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  but  signed  an  IAEA 
safeguards  agreement  only  last  summer.  In 
theory  it  Is  supposed  to  inform  the  agency 
when  It  sells  uranium.  Whether  it  does  so  Is 
not  known.  IAEA  offlclals  say  they  are 
"aware"  of  Niger  sales  to  Libya. 

"Qaddafl  is  a  wild  card,"  comments  one 
U.S.  official.  "He's  flshlng  around  for  Influ- 
ence, and  for  weapons." 

The  Libyan  leader  has  contracted  with  the 
private  West  German  company  OTRAG 
(Orbital  Transport-und-Raketen-Aktlenge- 
sellschaft)  in  Munich  for  a  long-range 
rocket.  He  says  It  Is  designed  to  put  Into 
orbit  weather  or  telecommunications  sat- 
ellites. 

US.  TOiiroM  estimate  the  rocket's  range  at 
between  1,200  and  1,800  mllee.  Still  in  the. 
testln^r  staee.  It  could  be  fitted  with  conven- 
tional and.  ultimately,  nuclear  warhesds.  the 
sources  say.  U.S.  officials  are  studvlng 
OTRAG.  which  ha'»  been  heavily  crttlclzed  by 
the  Soviets  and  others. 


The  company  Insists  that  It  Is  not  In  the 
business  of  making  "military  rockets."  Ibe 
West  German  government  is  limited  In  Its 
powers  over  a  private  company  that  has 
broken  no  law.  VA.  offlclals  are  In  no  mood 
these  days  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  Libyan 
intentions.  They  are  concerned  that  Qaddafl 
wanu  the  rocket  as  a  way  of  gaining  dip- 
lomatic leverage. 

Libya  has  a  surprising  number  of  Its  stu- 
dents studying  in  the  United  States  to  be 
nuclear  engineers.  While  the  absolute  num- 
bers are  small,  computer  analysis  yields  some 
reaveallng  percentages. 

Libya  had  2,290  students  In  the  United 
States  In  1978-79.  The  figure  leaped  by  one- 
third  to  3,030  the  following  year  and  rose  to 
3.080  In  1980-81. 

The  computer  analysis  looked  at  percent- 
ages of  Libya's  nuclear  engineering  students 
to  all  Its  students  on  file.  It  came  up  with 
2.4  percent.  That  was  higher  than  the  similar 
percentage  for  all  countries  combined — 0.3 
percent. 

The  computer  discovered  that  Libya's  33 
nuclear  engineers  In  1979-80  accounted  for 
5.7  percent  of  all  nuclear  engineering  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  even  though  Libya  ac- 
counted for  a  mere  1  percent  of  foreign 
students. 

By  contrast,  Pakistan  had  only  three  nu- 
clear engineering  students  in  the  US  In  1979- 
80.  Iraq  had  only  six.  The  figures  In  1980-81 
went  up  to  four  and  eight,  respectively. 

So  the  analysis  shows  that  Libya  has  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  percentage  of  Its  students 
In  the  US  studying  nuclear  know-how  than 
do  other  developing  countries. 

Added  to  that  mvist  be  the  Libyans  study- 
ing nuclear  engineering  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1979-80,  IS  Libyan  nuclear  engineers 
were  in  US  undergraduate  schools,  seven  in 
graduate  schools  (five  masters,  one  doctorate, 
and  one  unspecified). 

An  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 
tists (August- September  1981)  estimated  200 
Libyans  studying  nuclear  engineering  in  the 
US.  It  put  the  number  In  Europe  at  200-300, 
and  more  in  the  Soviet  Union,  "many  times 
the  number  that  could  be  realistically  ab- 
sorbed by  a  civilian  nuclear  program." 

At  least  one  American  expert  is  convinced 
that  Libya  Is  trying  to  buy  a  bomb.  He  says 
the  Libyans  told  him  so  in  1978. 

Jeremy  Stone  is  director  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  (FAS)  in  Washington. 
In  an  interview  with  this  newspaper  he 
described  his  visit  to  Libya  In  1978  and  added 
details  to  an  article  he  wrote  on  his  return: 
"I  talked  around  a  table  with  several  senior 
Libyan  officials,  including  Ahmad  Shahatl, 
who  was  head  of  the  foreign  liaison  office  of 
the  People's  General  Congress. 

"Their  government  uses  different  names 
than  ours,  but  it's  an  important  post.  Shahatl 
told  me  outright  Libya  wanted  a  bomb  for  Its 
own  defense.  I  pressed  the  point  to  be  qu'te 
sure,  and  asked  if  he  wanted  the  right  to  get 
a  bomb,  or  a  bomb  Itself. 
"He  was  quite  clear:  Libya  wanted  a  bomb. 
"Well,  I  returned  to  the  US  and  said  I 
thought  Libya,  which  had  signed  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  was  a  false  adherent  of 
that  treaty. 

"Then  the  Libyans  denied  they'd  told  me 
any  such  thing.  But  I  know  what  I  heard. 

"Tou  know  Muhammad  Helkal's  1975  book, 
'Road  to  Ramadan.'  "  (Heykal  is  the  Journal- 
ist who  was  a  close  friend  of  Nasser.) 

"He  tells  how  Qaddafl  sent  his  deputy. 
Major  Jalloud,  to  Nasser  In  1970  to  ask  If  the 
Israelis  had  the  bomb.  When  Nasser  said  he 
thought  they  did,  Jalloud  went  off  to  Peking 
to  try  and  bur  one.  The  Chinese  refused." 

In  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists, 
August-September  1981,  a  Vancouver  profes- 
sor, Joseph  Mlcallef ,  says  Libya  has  looked  to 
Argentina  for  technical  aid.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  building  a  small  power  reactor,  has  prom- 
ised both  a  440-megawatt  reactor  under  safe- 


guards, and  a  300-megawatt  reactor  to  oper- 
ate desalination  plants  and  pump  under- 
ground water. 

With  recycling,  the  article  says,  the  desali- 
nation plant  would  yield  enough  fissionable 
material  for  10  to  20  bombs  per  year — though 
such  a  prospect  Is  still  a  long  way  off. 

Also  part  of  the  uranium  story  are  persist- 
ent reports  that  Israel  obtained,  by  secret 
means,  300  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  from 
a  nuclear  proce.<i6lng  plant  In  Apollo,  Pa.,  in 
the  mid-1980s — and  300  tons  of  natural  ura- 
nium in  cans  marked  "Plumbat,"  from  a 
West  German  merchant  ship  that  vanished 
for  several  weeks  In  1968  en  route  from 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  Genoa,  Italy.  When  the 
ship  reappeared,  It  had  a  new  name,  a  new 
crew — and  no  uranium. 

Former  CIA  senior  official  Carl  Duckett  said 
earlier  this  year  on  ABC-TV  that  the  CIA  had 
long  since  concluded  Israel  had  probably  fab- 
ricated nuclear  weapons  using  the  Pennsyl- 
vania uranium. 

Paul  Leventhal  of  the  Nuclear  Club  Inc., 
who  first  released  news  of  Plumbat,  indicated 
to  me  his  belief  that  the  uranium  was  cer- 
tainly stolen,  but  he  would  not  say  by  whom. 

Hovr  South  Aisica  aito  Isbaxl  Abz 

MajcrcvKBiNG  roR  the  Boia 

(Fourth  article  of  a  five-part  series) 

(By  David  K.  WllUs) 

PxuMDABA,  South  Athica,  and  Tcl  Aviv. — 
Inside  a  ring  of  enemies  put  defiance, 
obduracy,  fear  of  the  future.  Combine  with 
pride,  wealth,  advanced  skills,  religious  con- 
viction. Result:  a  determination  to  go  nu- 
clear. 

South  Africa  and  Israel  are  the  two  prime 
examples  of  such  "garrison  states,"  but  Iraq, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  share  their  deter- 
mination. 

Urgently  needed  are  ways  of  convincing 
such  states  that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  the 
ultimate  answer,  experts  feel.  These  coun- 
tries need  to  be  shown  that  national  secu- 
rity can  be  guaranteed  in  other  ways:  alli- 
ances, economic  and  military  aid,  conven- 
tional armed  forces,  and  assured  supplies  of 
nuclear  fuel  and  technology  for  reactors  for 
peaceful  uses. 

Cleverly  hidden  In  a  valley  halfway  be- 
tween Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  Is  a  cen- 
ter where  research  Is  being  done  that  has 
brought  South  Africa  closer  than  ev^  be- 
fore to  being  able  to  build  and  detonate  Its 
own  nuclear  weapons. 

Offlclals  have  said  they  could  enrich  nat- 
ural uranium  from  the  0.7  percent  of  the 
fissile  (I.e.,  able  to  be  spilt)  Isotope  of 
uranium  335  that  occurs  In  nature  to  45 
percent. 

Sources  In  the  United  States  say  the  South 
Africans  have  enriched  to  80  percent.  More 
than  90  percent  Is  Ideal  for  nuclear  explo- 
sive, but  a  bang  can  be  made  from  less. 

So  far.  South  Africa  says  It  Is  not  building 
nuclear  bombs,  but  it  Is  deliberately  Impre- 
cise In  Its  public  statements.  So  Is  Israel. 
Both  states  possess  what  diplomats  call  the 
"nuclear  option" — whether  they  possess 
bombs  or  not,  their  enemies  think  they  do, 
or  that  they  could  make  very  quickly.  And 
both  have  strong  reasons  to  hint  they  hold 
the  ultimate  big  stick  In  reserve  as  a  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  weapon. 

"Either  a  South  African  bomb  Is  already 
made  and  exists  In  separate  pieces  that  could 
be  bolted  together — or  a  bomb  could  be 
made  In  six  months,"  comments  a  knowl- 
edgeable E^iropean  source  familiar  wlCb  Pre- 
toria's plans. 

South  Africa  has  hired  Israeli  consultanu 
to  advise  on  the  safety  aspects  of  Its  first 
two  commercial  reactors,  which  are  being 
built  by  the  French  consortium  Framatome. 

"You'd  think  It  logical  for  them  to  ask 
French  experts,  or  European  ones,  or  Ameri- 
can," conunents  one  well-placed  source. 
"Wby  ISTMl?" 
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TbU  kind  or  dsT«lopment  fueU  ^Mculatloa 
among  Arab  and  Muslim  sut«s,  In  black 
Africa,  and  throughout  the  United  Nations 
that  Israel  and  South  Africa  are  helping  each 
others  nuclear  programs  In  an  awesome  mU 
of  Israeli  know-how  and  South  African 
uranium  and  enrichment  expertise. 

In  an  Interview  with  this  correspondent,  a 
senior  South  African  official  bss  dropped  an 
Intriguing  hint  that  South  Africa  Intended 
to  test  some  kind  of  powerful  explosive  de- 
vice in  the  Kalahari  Desert  In  Ute  1977. 

Then  SoTlet  spy  satelUte  cameras  deiteoted 
a  hole  in  the  Kalahari  of  the  kind  usually 
dug  for  a  nuclear  lest. 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  ordered 
lT.a  satellite  cameras  switched  to  the  scene. 
They  conflimed  the  reports.  The  U.S.  and  the 
Sovleto  orcheetiwted  a  diplomatic  campaign 
against  Pretoria  to  stop  a  possible  test. 
South  Africa  furiously  denied  any  plaxu  to 
test.  No  detonation  occurred. 

In  an  Interlvew,  Pretoria's  ambassador  to 
the  U.S.,  Donald  Sole,  denied  outright  that 
South  Africa  wanted  or  needed  a  nuclear 
weapon.  But  asked  about  Kalahari  he  said. 
"Well,  we  were  going  to  test  something — tout 
not  a  weapon." 

He  would  not  be  drawn  further.  He  went 
on  to  doubt  that  nuclear  power  would  play 
a  large  role  In  his  country's  total  energy 
picture  between  now  and  the  end  of  the 
century. 

A  number  of  other  scientists  and  diplomats 
were  keenly  interested  when  I  asked  for  their 
comments  on  the  ambassador's  remark.  All 
speculated  at  length  on  whether  South  Af- 
rica had.  In  fact,  gone  ahead  with  a  nuclear 
test  In  September  1979,  when  a  US  surveil- 
lance satellite  picked  up  a  flash  of  light  in 
the  darkness  of  a  predawn  southern  Atlantic 
sky.  No  solid  evidence  to  confirm  such  a  test 
has  yet  been  produced. 

The  ambassador's  remark  to  me  could  be 
read  as  an  Indication  that  South  Africa  had 
Intended  testing  what  it  would  have  called  a 
"peaceful"  nuclear  device,  as  India  did  in 
1974.  The  US  sees  no  difference  between  a 
"peaceful"  and  a  "military"  explosion — both 
are  lethal. 

In  1977,  Pretoria  was  extremely  displeased 
with  the  Carter  administration's  stress  on 
human  rights  and  Its  determination  to  cut 
off  nuclear  fuel  to  any  country  that  did  not 
accept  full  International  Inspection  on  Its 
nuclear  facilities. 

Another  development  could  Illustrate  one 
of  the  tools  the  US  holds  for  convincing 
other  countries  that,  even  though  they  build 
nuclear  weapons,  they  don't  have  to  explode 
them. 

The  background:  President  Reagan  has 
switched  signals  toward  Pretoria.  He  ordered 
a  US  veto  on  a  Security  Council  resolution 
in  August  condemning  the  South  African 
raid  Into  Angola.  He  has  sent  diplomatic 
signals  recognizing  South  Africa's  strategic 
location,  antlcommunlst  stance,  and  key  role 
as  a  supplier  of  industrial  minerals. 

Pretoria  has  been  pleased. 

Now  comes  what  could  be  a  significant 
move.  The  president  of  the  South  African 
Atomic  Energy  Board,  Dr.  J.  W.  L.  de  Vllllers, 
confirmed  In  an  Interview  that  Pretoria  Is 
"exploring"  with  the  US  what  amounts  to  a 
nuclear  trade-off. 

South  Africa  might  agree  to  international 
safeguards  on  the  uranium  enrichment  plant 
It  is  building — If  Washington  agrees  to  re- 
lease a  long-term  supply  of  enriched  uran- 
ium for  South  African  power  reactors.  US 
supplies  are  blocked  today  because  South 
Africa  does  not  accept  full  safeguards. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  will  accept  safeguards," 
Dr.  de  Vllllers  said  In  his  office  at  Pellndaba. 
"I'm  not  saying  we  will  never  accept  them. 
Things  change.  .  .  .  We  are  exploring  the 
situation.  We  want  to  know  Just  what's  In- 
volved :  How  many  Inspectors?  Do  they  have 
to  go  right  Into  the  plant?  What  do  they 


have  to  see?  WUl  they  Interfere  with  open- 
tlons?" 

Dr.  de  Vllllers  made  It  clear  South  Africa 
could  not  push  ahead  with  more  reactors 
(Its  first  two  are  nearing  completion)  with- 
out an  assured  supply  of  fuel. 

"You  don't  build  a  reactor  unless  you  have 
40  years'  supply  of  fuel,"  he  said.  A  1,000- 
megawatt  reactor  can  require  160  tons  of  fuel 
»  year. 

Under  an  existing  contract.  South  Africans 
ship  890  million  worth  of  uranium  at  a  time 
to  be  enriched  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Oak 
Ridge  does  the  work,  but  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  can't  grant  an  export 
license  because  of  the  1978  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act,  which  bars  nuclear  exports 
to  countries  refusing  full  safeguards. 

Technically,  South  Africa  takes  title  to 
the  newly  enriched  uranium  but  not  physical 
possession.  The  US  Is  not  requiring  payment 
for  the  enrichment  until  the  Issue  is  settled. 

All  this  gives  South  Africa  a  problem.  It 
needs  fuel  for  the  two  reactors  imder  con- 
strucUon  at  a  place  called  Koeberg  (pro- 
nounced "koo-berg")  near  Cape  Town. 

It  is  building  a  large  enrichment  plant 
with  Its  own  carefully  developed  process.  The 
plant  could  enrich  enough  fuel  for  Koeberg, 
but  It  win  not  be  ready  untU  1985  at  the 
earliest. 

The  first  Koeberg  plant  U  to  be  loaded  In 
the  middle  of  next  year.  But  with  what?  If 
fuel  doesn't  come  from  the  US,  where  Is  It  to 
come  from?  China?  Prance?  Italy?  (Iteay  has 
1,100  excess  tons  of  low-enriched  uranium 
available  these  days.)  Sclentisu  the  world 
over  are  watching  for  clues. 

While  I  was  in  South  Africa  recently,  Pre- 
toria confirmed  It  had  obUlned  enriched 
uranium  fuel  for  the  first  Koeberg  plant,  but 
did  not  give  the  source.  Johannesburg  tele- 
vision said  It  was  not  "from  France  or  the 
United  8»tes." 

Dr  de  VllUers  would  not  provide  an 
answer.  He  said  the  South  African  Electricity 
Supply  Commission  had  placed  the  order.  He 
appeared  not  to  rule  out  France,  however. 

This  newspaper  imderstands  that  France 
Is,  Indeed,  supplying  the  enriched  uranium. 
Technically.  Paris  can  argue  that  It  U  not: 
The  fuel  Is  said  to  be  coming  from  a  large 
enrichment  plant  called  EXniODIF.  This  Is  a 
Joint  venture  Involving  France,  Italy,  Iran, 
Spain,  and  Belgium.  PYance  has  a  51  percent 
share  in  all  enriched  fuel  produced  durmg 
the  first  10  years  of  operation — and  the  plant 
Itself  U  located  near  Avignon  In  the  Rhone 
Valley. 

Although  France  has  no  enriched  uranium 
to  spare.  Spain  and  Italy  both  have  surpluses. 
A  number  of  scientists  say  that  either  Spain 
or  Italy  could  have  agreed  to  provide  en- 
riched fuel  for  the  French  to  make  Into  fuel 
rods  for  Koeberg. 

"I  go  for  Spain,"  said  one  Inside  source. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
In  Vienna  Is  trying  to  find  out  the  source. 
Supplier  countries  are  supposed  to  notify 
Vienna  of  uranltwi  sales.  But,  in  fact.  It  Is 
extremely  dlfflciUt  for  Vienna  offlclals  to  dU- 
cover  where  shipments  of  enriched  uranium 
finally  land.  Many  ways  exist  to  falsify  docu- 
ments and  otherwise  cover  tell-tale  tracks. 

It  was  clear  from  Dr.  de  VlUlers  that  the 
French  fuel  Is  not  a  long-term  answer  to 
South  Africa's  nuclear  fuel  problems. 

At  one  point  he  said,  "We  have  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  United  States  and  the 
Vienna  agency  at  some  point  if  Pretoria  is 
to  plan  a  nuclear  energy  program  for  the 
future." 

Although  South  Africa  possesses  some 
530,000  tons  of  uranium  reserves,  they  could 
be  gone  In  60  years  or  so  If  mining  continues 
to  extract  10,000  tons  a  year  from  now  on. 
Besides,  South  Africa  makes  money  from 
selling  uranium.  If  It  enriches  Its  own.  It 
loses  Income.  Experts  assume  it  won't  be  able 
to  enrich  enough  In  its  own  plant  to  cover 


the  losses.  The  new  plant  will  also  be  expen- 
sive to  run. 

All  thU  gives  South  Africa  a  powerful  In- 
centive to  talk  to  the  US  about  safeguards. 

In  August.  Pretoria  sent  the  first  signal: 
A  two-man  team  visited  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
accompanied  by  a  South  African  Embassy 
man  from  Washington  and  a  State  Depart- 
ment offlclal.  They  walked  through  construc- 
tion that  one  day  will  be  an  enrichment 
plant.  They  saw  nothing  that  was  secret. 

In  October,  four  US  observers  visited 
Pellndaba.  They  were  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  information  they  were  given  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  tour.  (But  they  were  not  shown 
a  pilot  enrictunent  plant  black  Africans  say 
makes  weapons-grade  fuel.) 

Now  Dr.  de  Vllllers  confirms  that  talks  are 
continuing. 

Many  hurdles  remain.  No  large  enrichment 
plant  in  the  world  yet  has  full  safeguards: 
The  process  is  extremely  tricky.  "Why  should 
we  be  the  first?"  Dr.  de  Vllllers  asked. 

Even  if  South  Africa  should  agree,  US 
government  policy  Is  that  countries  buying 
US  enriched  fuel  should  not  only  accept 
safeguards  but  also  should  first  sign  the 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  of  1970.  South  Africa 
has  refused. 

A  possible  way  out:  If  Pretoria  accepts 
safeguards  on  Its  plant,  President  Reagan 
could  simply  drop  the  treaty-signing  require- 
ment. There  would  be  criticism,  but  it  could 
be  done. 

"Safeguards  are  a  big  step  for  iu,"  de 
Vllllers  said  fiatly.  But  South  Africa  wants 
to  plan  another  reactor  complex  for  Durban. 

Dr.  de  Vllllers  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
nuclear-generated  electricity  has  already 
been  brceht  down  to  the  cost  of  coal-gen- 
erated electricity  at  Cape  Town.  Coal  fields 
are  600  miles  north,  and  shipments,  as  well 
as  transmission  by  power  lines,  are  getting 
more  expensive. 

A  strong  political  reason  Is  also  pushing 
Pretoria  to  locate  energy  sources  farther 
south:  If  black  African  states  launch  guer- 
rilla attacks  In  northern  areas,  or  If  South 
African  black  tribes  rebeUed.  coal  fields  could 
be  at  risk. 

Whether  for  the  record  or  because  he  has 
deep  doubts  himself.  Dr.  de  Vllllsrs  said  he 
doubted  Mr.  Reagan  could  alter  provisions 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Act  of  1978. 

He  repeated  previous  South  African  denials 
of  any  plan  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  He 
denlKl  all  knowledge  of  the  1977  Kalahari 
Incident  or  of  the  1979  flash  In  the  sky.  He 
was  clearly  concerned  that  I  quote  him  ac- 
curately, reflecting  a  typical  Pretoria  caution 
when  dealing  with  reporters  from  abroad, 
especially  Americans  asking  about  nuclear 
policies. 

But  he  did  volunteer  a  good  deal  about 
South  African  hopes  and  plans.  "We  cannot 
go  into  a  big  nuclear  program."  he  said, 
"unless  we  have  assured  supplies  of  reactor 
fuel." 

The  message  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  others  opposed  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  could  be  this:  If  a  country  needs 
outside  supplies  badly  enough.  It  might  co- 
operate. 

Nonetheless.  South  Africa  retains  the 
ability  to  enrich  uranium  at  Its  small  pilot 
plant  at  Vallndaba  and  would  fight  to  ex- 
clude that  from  safeguards  (Inspection  would 
be  carried  out  by  experts  based  at  the  IAEA 
In  Vienna). 

The  white  Afrikaner  government  Is  be- 
leaguered, suspicious.  appre^ensIve  about  the 
future.  It  doesnt  mind  speculation  that  It 
could  detonate  a  nuclear  explosion  at  any 
time.  Publicity  like  that  could  give  black 
Africa  pause  and  make  the  U.S.  redouble 
efforts  to  strike  a  deal  on  safeguards. 

Any  probe  Into  South  Africa  and  Israel 
uncovers  live  coals  of  speculation  about  what 
really  did  h^pen  In  the  south  Atlantic  In 
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the  early  morning  darkness  of  September  22. 
1979. 

Two  monitoring  ("bhang")  meters  on  a 
U.S.  Vela  satellite  recorded  a  "signature" 
of  light  consistent  with  a  nuclear  explosion 
near  the  earth's  surface,  at  3  a.m.  local  time. 
ABC-TV  reported  It.  The  State  Department 
cautiously  confirmed  October  25  It  had  "an 
Indication  suggesting  the  possibility  that" 
a  low-yield  nuclear  explosion  had  taken 
place. 

Headlines  blared.  Scientists  have  disagreed 
ever  since. 

A  CIA  panel.  Including  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  concluded 
It  could  have  been  a  nuclear  explosion.  BUiCk 
African  and  Arab  states  Insist  It  showed 
South  Africa  and  Israel  collaborating  In  the 
darkest  ways. 

Sources  have  told  this  newspaper  that  a 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  report  concluded 
that  hydro-coustlc  observations  were  con- 
sistent with  a  nuclear  test. 

But  the  White  House.  In  a  controversial 
report  conducted  by  Dr.  Prank  Press,  as- 
sessed the  Navy  lab  report  Bind  other  evidence 
and  concluded  the  data  were  "ambiguous." 
The  light  the  Vela  had  picked  up  was  closer 
to  the  satellite  than  to  the  earth's  surface. 
It  said.  The  report  assorted  that  the  flash 
"probably  was  not  from  a  nuclear  fexploslon." 

Those  who  accept  that  view  told  me  stand- 
ard practice  Is  to  test  at  dawn,  to  keep  the 
radioactive  cloud  In  sight  for  as  long  as 
possible.  Not  only  was  the  1979  flash  de- 
tected at  3  a.m..  they  say.  but  no  conclusive 
proof  has  ever  been  found  of  the  radiation 
that  would  have  resulted  from  a  nuclear 
blast. 

Other,  more  suspicious,  scientists  told  me 
there  was  always  a  50-50  chance  of  falling 
to  detect  low-yield  radioactivity,  especially 
when  the  precise  test  site  was  unknown. 

"I  think  It  was  a  clever  Joint  test.  South 
Africa  and  Israel,"  said  one  expert.  "But  I 
can't  prove  It." 

The  argument,  the  controversy,  and  the 
fears  remain. 

The  ambassador  gestured  with  one  hand, 
as  If  to  wipe  the  whole  topic  away.  "Where 
would  we  use  a  bomb,  anyway?"  Ambassador 
Sole  demanded  In  a  Washington  Interview. 

"Look  at  the  psychological  approaches  na- 
tions take  towards  a  bomb  program,  which 
costs  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 
Pakistan  wp.nts  It  b''cause  the  Indians  have 
It  Arab  countries  want  It  because  they  think 
Israel  has  It. 

"South  Africa  doesn't  have  that  kind  of 
threat.  Where  would  a  bomb  be  useful?  If 
It's  some  kind  of  euerrlUa  war  vou're  talking 
about,  we  couldn't  use  one  at  all,  not  In  our 
own  country." 

The  worry  of  black  African  and  other  states 
at  the  UN  was  summed  up  this  way  In  an  Au- 
gust 1980  report  for  the  UN  Disarmament 
Center: 

"The  diplomatic  and  political  ccsts  of 
South  African  acquisition  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  high,  quite  possi- 
bly disastrous,  if  those  weapons  ever  were 
used. 

"Nevertheless,  desperate  to  preserve  the 
apartheid  system.  South  Africa's  leaders  may 
eschew  a  rational  weighing  of  costs  and 
gains.  Instead,  they  might  try  to  Justify  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  as  a  last  re- 
sort to  attempting  preserving  white  suprem- 
acy by  Intimidating  neighboring  countrie«! 
or  as  a  means  to  demoralize  black  South  Af- 
ricans, and.  conversely,  to  buttress  the  morale 
of  the  white  population." 

South  African  officials  dismiss  such  fears. 

Israel  Is  frequently  linked  to  South  Africa 
on  nuclear  matters.  Black  African  and  other 
states  think  Israel  (visited  by  then  South 
African  Prime  Minister  John  Vorster  in  1976) 
has  been  giving  Pretoria  nuclear  know-how 
for  years. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  flatly  de- 


nied allegations  of  Israeli  collaboration  In  a 
1979  test,  sayinij  in  February  I9ai.  "We  have 
nothing  In  common  with  It." 

Speculbtlou  is  fueled  partly  because  most 
experts  believe  Israel  has  been  producing  Plu- 
tonium for  weapons  ever  since  Its  French- 
supplied  reactor  at  Dlmona  began  operating 
In  December  1963.  No  U.S.  or  other  outside 
Inspector  has  ever  been  allowed  to  examine 
Dlmona. 

With  an  annual  plutonlum  production  rate 
of  some  10  kilograms  (estimated  by  Sv^las  ex- 
pert Theodor  Winkler) .  Israel  could  have  pro- 
duced as  many  as  20  bomb  cores. 

Sit  down  In  Tel  Aviv,  Jerusalem,  and  New 
York  and  talk  to  Israeli  experts  about  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty  of  1970,  which  It  re- 
fuses to  sign,  and  they  make  these  points: 

"Look,  the  treaty  is  fine  for  countries  at 
peace.  It  works  for  Sweden  and  Norway.  But 
in  the  Mideast,  no  one  is  really  at  peace.  Iran 
and  Iraq  are  fighting.  Iraq  calls  for  help  In 
building  a  nuclear  bomb.  (Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  Is  dead  assassinated. 

"What  we  need  Is  some  mutual  confidence 
in  the  whole  area.  We  say.  start  by  agreeing 
to  making  the  Mideast  a  nuclear-free  zone. 
That  means  all  of  us.  Arabs  and  Jews,  must 
sit  down  and  talk  to  each  other. 

"Whit  do  our  critics  say?  'Sign  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  first.'  So  we  are  sup- 
posed to  trust  all  our  security  to  the  ii.t»uS 
of  others,  and  accept  the  three  ideas  of  the 
noiiproUferatlon  system:  not  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons,  full-scope  safeguards,  visits  by 
outside  inspectors. 

"But  how  can  we  have  confidence  in  Arabs 
who  say  they  want  to  destroy  us? 

"Look  at  Iran.  For  two  years  after  Kho- 
meini came  to  power,  he  allowed  no  IAEA 
Inspectors  at  all  Into  Iran."  (The  IAEA  says 
It  was  only  for  one  year  and  adds  that  there 
was  "nothing  to  Inspect  since  Iran  was  in 
revolution.") 

".  .  .  Well,  maybe  not  much  was  going  on. 
But  what  if  the  Shah  had  had  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  there?  What  happens  in  Iraq  if  [Presi- 
dent] Saddam  Hussein  Is  killed  like  Sadat 
was?  Any  country  can  withdraw  from  the 
NonproUferatlon  Treaty  in  three  months,  you 
IcnoAT. 

"We  have  said  and  we  keep  on  saying  that 
Iraq  could  have  had  nuclear  weapons  by 
1934-85.  That's  why  we  felt  we  had  to  de- 
stroy the  Oslrak  reactor  In  June. 

"Actually,  many  an  Arab  delegate  to  the 
UN  was  privately  glad  we  raided  Osirak — the 
Syrians,  for  instance,  are  no  friends  of  the 
Iraqis.  Nor  are  the  Iranians,  of  course.  They 
condemned  us  In  public.  In  private,  Interme- 
diaries tell  us  it  was  a  different  story." 

For  Israel,  Arab  recognition  Is  a  precon- 
dition to  any  progress.  It  could  lead  to  dis- 
cussions on  surveillance  of  one  another's 
nuclear  operations,  they  suggest,  or  other 
Ideas. 

Iraq's  nuclear  plans  were  set  back  several 
years  ago  by  the  Israeli  raid.  Iraq  runs  the 
risk  of  another  Israeli  bombing  as  It  rebuilds 
Oslrak.  But  It  says  it  Is  determined  to  press 
on. 

President  Hussein  is  highly  ambitions  to 
lead  the  Arab  world.  He  openly  referred  to 
what  he  said  was  the  need  for  an  Arab  bomb 
last  June  23. 

"Regardless  of  Iraq's  Intentions  and  capa- 
bilities at  present  and  In  the  future,"  Hus- 
sein told  his  Cabinet  In  a  speech  broadcast 
by  Baghdad  Radio,  "any  country  In  the  world 
which  seeks  peace  and  security,  respects  peo- 
ples, and  does  not  wish  those  peoples  to 
fall  under  . . .  oppression  . . .  should  assist  the 
J^rab3  in  one  way  or  another  to  obtain  the 
nuclear  bomb. . . ." 

This  statement,  condemned  by  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr..  soon 
afterward,  claimed  Araba  needed  bombs  "to 
confront  Israel's  existing  bombs." 

As  long  as  Iraq  lacks  a  sense  of  security 
and  Its  own  identity,  and  has  a  vaultlngly 


ambitious    leader.    It    will    be    tempted    to 
pursue  nuclear   weapons. 

Scientists  and  analysts  contacted  for  this 
series  say  Iraq's  nuclear  program  has  defi- 
nitely been  "suspicious,"  though  they  don't 
agree  with  Israel  that  Iraq  was  on  the  verge 
of  obtaining  a  nuclear  device. 

Iraq  first  tried  to  buy  a  large  gas  graphite 
reactor  from  France.  Paris,  which  had 
stopped  making  that  model,  sold  the  Oslrak 
Instead:  Iraq  remains  heavily  dependent  on 
outside  help.  As  a  new  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  report  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control 
points  out,  Iraq  "lacks  chemical,  metallurgi- 
cal, and  electrical  and  electronics  manufac- 
turing Industries  needed  to  establish  a  nu- 
clear Industry." 

The  report  Indicates  the  range  of  contacts 
Iraq  has  made  with  outside  suppliers: 

Brazil:  a  1980  agreement  for  technology, 
reactors,  training. 

Italy:  "hot  cell"  units,  heavily  shielded, 
where  elements  can  be  handled  by  remote 
control. 

Portugal :  120  tons  of  uranium  In  1980.  130 
more  tons  reported  set  for  1981. 

One  US  Intelligence  analyst  commented: 
"Iraq  wil  t)e  able  to  build  a  nuclear  bomb 
by  1990  If  It  rushes." 

Analysts  are  watching  Prance  and  Italy 
with  particular  concern.  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister Claude  Cheysson  said  Nov.  9  In  Paris 
that  talks  on  safeguards  for  Oslrak  were  con- 
tinuing. Italy  Is  said  to  be  renegotiating  the 
agreement  under  which  It  has  heen  building 
the  hot  cells. 

US  experts  fear  that  a  hot  cell  building 
could  be  made  so  large  that  a  reprocessing 
unit  could  be  fitted  Inside — "lnvlslb?o"  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  shielding  on  the  walls. 
They  don't  say  that  this  is  happening — only 
that  it  could  happen. 

Four  other  names  are  high  on  any  list  of 
nuclear  threshold  states:  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea. 

The  next  (and  final)  article  in  this  Moni- 
tor series  will  cover  Che  two  South  American 
giants.  Meanwhile,  most  analysts  seem  to 
feel  that  the  dangers  posed  by  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  can  be  contained,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  because  of  one  basic  fact: 

Both  rely  on  US  protection  for  survival — 
and  Washington  firmly  opposes  their  acquir- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

Both  have  highly  sophisticated  scientists 
and  access  to  advanced  technology.  Both  are 
signers  of  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty  of  1970. 
Both  are  members  of  the  IAEA  In  Vienna. 

South  Korea  has  one  large  (564-megawatt) 
power  reactor,  supplied  by  the  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  In  1977.  under  safe- 
guards. Two  even  bigger  ones  are  under  con- 
struction. The  biggest.  Wolsung  I.  comea 
from  Canada  complete  with  the  latest  safe- 
guard device,  a  "bundle  counter"  to  detect 
how  many  times  uranium  fuel  rods  are  re- 
moved. 

If  they  are  removed  every  few  months.  It 
could  be  to  extract  plutonlum  for  weapons. 
To  generate  electricity,  rods  are  left  In  place 
for  a  "long  burn"  of  18  months  or  more. 

"Nuclear  weapons  will  only  look  attraclve 
to  South  Korea  If  the  credibility  of  the  US 
commitment  to  the  country's  defense  will 
vanish."  writes  Swiss  analyst  Winkler. 

However.  Seoul  is  said  to  remain  convinced 
it  needs  to  be  able  to  extract  plutonlum  from 
spent  fuel  rods  if  its  ambitious  nuclear  en- 
ergy program  is  to  grow.  It  supports  plans 
that  might  lead  to  a  regional  reprocessing 
plant  In  the  Pacific  area.  So  far  the  concept 
remains  only  In  the  planning  stage. 

Taiwan  was  a  full  IAEA  member  until  1672, 
when  Peking  took  over  Its  seat.  In  theory, 
this  moarts  less  comprehensive  safeguards 
for  Taiwan. 

In  fact,  the  US  keeps  strict  watch  over 
Taiwan's  two  power  reactors  (UB  supplied) 
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and  two  more  under  construction.  Both  Can- 
ada and  the  US  have  built  research  reactors — 
and  safeguard  them. 

Tawain  has  tried  to  set  up  Its  own  re- 
processing plant,  at  Lung  Tan.  But  the  US 
brought  heavy  pressure  to  bear  In  1876  after 

/ 


suspicions  arose  that  Taipei  was  using  it  to 
extract  plutonlum  from  fuel  rods  in  its  Ca- 
nadian TRR  research  reactor.  Reluctantly, 
after  secret  talks.  Taipei  dismantled  the  plant 
under  IAEA  supervision.  Mr.  Winkler  says 
that  since  then.  Or.  Liu  Hal-Pel  has  directed 
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:as:!r  i20lc^^  enrichment  studies  (extremely 
advanced  and  sophisticated)  at  Chung  San. 
Taiwan  might  reconsider  its  nuclear  choices 
If  Peking  significantly  boosU  its  own  defenses 
or  comes  to  believe  that  the  US  defense  shield 
Is  unreliable. 
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missiles,  Frog-7 
missiles. 


Very  good Very  good. 


F-4  jets.  Nike 
Hercules 
surlace-lo-air 
missiles. 


F-104C's.  Honest 
John  battlefield 
support 
miniles. 


>  Under  constniction. 

•  Planned. 

•  For  research  only. 


;  agrees:  bbrary  ol  Conpess,  Theodor  Winkler  (International  Institute  ol  SUalt|ic  Studies 
Lonooa). 


How  Nuclear  SATEctrARos  Can  Bb 
Strengthened 

(Last  In  a  five-part  series) 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

Washington  and  Vienna. — In  Hollywood 
the  story  might  have  been  advertised  as  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Broken  Seals."  It  was  kept 
secret  at  the  time.  It  has  never  been  fully 
explained. 

Now  published  for  the  first  time,  it  turns 
out  to  have  had  a  "happy  ending" — but  It 
also  raises  urgent  questions  about  methods 
used  to  prevent  what  many  diplomats,  scien- 
tists, officials,  and  ordinary  citizens  see  as 
one  of  the  world's  pressing  problems:  keep- 
ing nuclear  weapons  from  spreading  Into  un- 
stable, dangerous  countries. 

In  late  December  1978.  a  U.S.  government 
Inspector  began  routinely  examining  four 
metal  containers  at  Kennedy  Airport  In  New 
York.  The  four  carried  a  total  of  five  kilo- 
grams (11  pounds)  of  highly  enriched  ura- 
nium fabricated  Into  fuel  rods  In  California 
and  In  transit  to  a  nuclear  reactor  In  Bucha- 
rest. Romania. 

The  government  seal  on  each  container 
had  broken. 

The  inspector  could  have  stopped  the  ship- 
ment, opened  the  containers,  and  checked  to 
see  if  any  of  the  bomb-grade  uranium  fuel 
had  been  stolen  or  tampered  with.  But  he  did 
not.  Other  locks  and  fastenings  appeared 
secure,  so  he  simply  attached  new  seals  and 
sent  the  containers  along. 

Five  days  later,  an  inspector  from  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  Vienna 
examined  the  containers  In  Bucharest.  The 
new  seals  were  Intact.  Nothing  Inside  was 
missing. 

Alarm  signals  rang  on  Capitol  Hill  when 
word  of  the  episode  leaked  out  in  early  1979. 
Had  the  New  "ifork  Inspector  failed  In  his 
duties?  If  someone  had  tried  to  steal  the 
uranium  between  California  and  New  York. 
It  would  have  gone  undetected  for  five  days 
later:  too  late. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  de- 
fended Its  man.  It  claimed  the  seals  had  bro- 
ken In  flleht.  accidentally.  Eventually  Con- 
gress let  the  Issue  drop. 

But  there  are  still  questions.  Among  them: 
Are  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the 
theft  or  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  good 
enough?  The  IAEA  Is  testing  a  new.  U.S.- 
developed  system  u=lnp  automatic  sensors  to 
store  and  relay  data  to  Vienna. 


The  superpowers  could  do  much  to  help 
stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  They 
could  sign  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
and  limit  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  But 
prospects  still  seem  distant. 

Solutions  suggested  so  far  Include: 

Stopping  the  exports  of  reactor,  enrich- 
ment plant,  and  plutonlum  reprocessing 
components,  plus  enriched  uranium  and 
plutonlum  fuel  (the  approach  favored  by 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter). 

Trying  to  strengthen  the  Vienna  agency  by 
providing  more  money  and  training  for  in- 
spectors, upgrading  surveillance  cameras, 
counting  fuel-rod  loadings  automatically, 
and  Increasing  the  number  of  Inspections. 

Supplying  economic  and  military  aid  to  try 
to  ease  the  fears  of  Insecure  countries. 

Creating  regional  nuclear-free  zones. 

Making  Individuals  more  aware  and 
concerned. 

The  right  answer  seems  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  aU  these.  Where  experts  differ  Is  on 
deciding  which  methods  to  emphasize. 

The  need  for  intensified  prevention 
methods  Is  urgent.  Nations  like  Pakistan, 
South  Africa.  Israel,  and  India  reject  pres- 
sure aimed  at  restricting  their  own  freedom 
of  choice,  and  regional  hatreds  and  rivalries 
run  deep.  Knowledge  about  nuclear  explosives 
Is  more  freely  available  than  ever. 

Even  an  unknown  free-lance  writer  named 
Howard  Morland  was  able,  after  six  months' 
research,  to  write  an  article  In  1979  for  a 
Wisconsin  magazine  called  the  Progressive 
entitled:  "The  H-bomb  secret — how  we  got 
It.  why  we're  telling  It." 

Imagine  the  resources  a  state  like  Pakistan 
has. 

"Pay  a  visit  to  the  library  at  the  IAEA  In 
Vienna."  a  U.S.  scientist  advises.  "Look  up 
'Weapons,  nuclear'  and  Just  see  what  Is  avail- 
able. You  can't  recall  that  knowledge.  It 
exists." 

The  world  Is  entering  the  era  of  the  fast- 
breeder  reactor,  whose  plutonlum  production 
excee:^s  Its  fuel  consumption. 

President  Carter  tried  to  stop  the  US  and 
Its  allies  from  building  them.  President 
Reagan  Is  attempting  to  reverse  that  process, 
while  keeping  safeguards.  He  has  ordered 
work  to  resume  at  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  In  Tennessee. 

Paul  tevenf^al.  former  staff  director  of 
the  Senate  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommit- 
tee In  Washington  and  now  director  and 
founder  of  an  antlproUferatlon  group  called 


the  Nuclear  Club,  whipped  out  a  pocket 
calculator. 

"Safeguards  Inspectors  agree."  he  said, 
"that  1  to  1.5  percent  of  all  plutonlum  or 
highly  enriched  uranium  Is  a  normal 
operating  loss.  They  start  worrying  only 
when  they  find  more  than  that  amount 
missing  In  some  way. 

"A  regular  reprocessing  plant  can  process 
about  1.500  tons  of  spent  fuel  rods  from 
reactors.  That's  3.3  million  pounds. 

"That  contains  1  percent,  let's  say.  of 
plutonlum — 33.000  pounds.  After  It  has  been 
extracted.  Inspectors  allow,  let's  say.  1  per- 
cent for  so-called  normal  losses.  That's  330 
pounds. 

"So  anything  less  than  330  pounds  of 
plutonlum  from  this  reactor  Is  considered 
'normal.' 

"But.  assuming  about  16  pounds  of  pluto- 
nlum Is  enough  to  make  a  plutonlum  bomb 
the  figure  Is  actually  smaller,  that's  30  war- 
heads anrl  a  half — nuclear  warheads." 

At  the  moment,  commerclal-scile  reproc- 
essing plants  are  few  and  far  between. 
There's  one  at  la  Hague  In  France,  and  a  pilot 
plant  at  To'.tal  Mura  In  Japan.  India  has  a 
plant. 

TTie  Reagan  ndmlnlstrntlon  has  decided  to 
try  to  undo  President  Carter's  1977  ban  on 
reproces.'ilng  plnnts.  Nothing  will  hannen 
soon:  The  three  US  plants  fWest  Valley, 
N  v.:  Morris,  nilnols:  and  Barnwell.  S.C.)  are 
Inoneratlve.  But  on  t^rt  8.  1'>81.  Per»"«n  of- 
flcnls  announced  sweeping  new  pinna  that 
Included  lifting  Mr.  Carter's  ban  on  these 
plants. 

Soon.  8.iys  Mr.  leventhal.  "The'e'lt  be  more 
plutonlum  thnn  e'-er  before  being  trans- 
ported from  plant  to  niant. 

"It's  tust  a  mftt»er  of  t'T^e  tjefore  vou  have 
rtive-slons,  or  outright  theft,  or  nuclear  ter- 
rorism In  our  cities." 

How  effective — nnd  Important — Is  the  web 
of  Inspection"!  nnd  Ktfeguards  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  IAEA? 

This  newspnper's  probe  Indicates  they  are 
essential — but  that  thev  should  not  be  over- 
rated or  o'-ersold.  Thev  have  a  role — to  detect 
possible  diversions  of  nuclear  mntertnl.  The 
IAEA  Is  not  a  policeman — or  a  prosecutor. 

All  the  I»EA  hns  Is  a  whistle.  At  first  It 
blows  the  whistle  softlv.  to  Its  own  members. 
If  It  detects  diversion  of  nlutontum.  the  di- 
rector peneml  can  name  the  country  to  the 
IAEA  board.  Ultimately  he  can  give  a  plerc- 
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lag  blast  and  Inform  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council. 

After  that.  Its  a  political  matter  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  agency  has  never  named  any- 
one, either  to  its  own  board  of  governors,  or 
to  the  Security  Council. 

Former  Inspector  Roger  Rlchter  resigned 
from  the  agency  to  testify  on  Capitol  Hill 
Jime  19  that  agency  safeguards  were  "totally 
Incapable"  of  detecting  whether  plutonlum 
was  being  Illicitly  produced  In  a  large  test 
reactor. 

Coimtrles.  he  said,  could  exclude  key  plants 
from  Inspection  by  saying  they  were  not 
being  used.  The  Oslrak  reactor  In  Iraq  he 
said,  could  have  secretly  produced  17  to  24 
Icllograms  of  plutonlum  a  year.  Inspectors 
visited  only  three  times  a  year.  No  cameras 
bad  been  installed. 

IAEA  safeguards  chief  Dr.  Hans  Oruemm 
visited  the  U.S.  to  argue  hU  rebuttal:  His 
Inspectors  would  have  seen  any  attempt  to 
siphon  off  nuclear  materials  from  Oslrak. 
Surveillance  cameras  and  inspections  would 
have  been  routinely  heightened  once  a  criti- 
cal mass  of  highly  enriched  uranium  had 
been  delivered— it  hadn't  been  when  Israel 
attacked. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Gruemm  has  only  about  140 
Inspectors,  from  various  countries,  and  a 
safeguards  budget  of  (25  million  a  year — less 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  F-16  let. 

To  him,  that  reflecu  the  state  of  the 
world — the  wishes  of  IAEA  member  states, 
not  the  wishes  of  the  IAEA.  He  believes  the 
ratio  of  his  safeguards  budget  to  world 
spending  on  arms  Is  1:20,000. 

Overworked  and  weary,  his  Inspectors  fly 
off  to  reactors  and  spent  fuel  ponds  and  re- 
processing plants  around  the  world,  checking 
the  records  kept  by  member  states,  taking 
gamma-ray  readings,  peering  through  the 
bluish  hue  of  water  surrounding  reactor  cores 
or  spent  fuel  ponds,  changing  film  In  auto- 
matic movie  surveillance  csoneras,  checking 
metal  seals  of  stored  nuclear  material  and 
camera  cases. 

Former  Inspector  Emanuel  Morgan,  an 
American,  has  Just  told  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  that  many  Inspectors 
don't  speak  the  languages  of  countries  they 
visit. 

It's  easy  to  poke  fun  at  the  inspectors: 
They  have  too  much  to  do.  too  little  time. 
They  can't  drop  In  unannounced:  They  have 
to  apply  for  visas,  like  everyone  else.  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  keep  local  officials  with 
the  Inspectors  at  all  times.  Any  country  can 
reject  an  Inspector  because  of  his  national- 
ity— "which  means  many  of  our  Soviet  In- 
spectors sit  around  Vienna  a  lot  with  nothing 
to  do,"  an  IAEA  source  said. 

(Iraq  allowed  only  Soviets  and  Hungarians 
to  visit  Oslrak.  raising  Israeli  suspicions  to 
even  higher  pitch.) 

But  the  "fault"  lies,  not  only  with  the 
Inspectors  (who  can,  over  a  period,  build  up 
a  pattern  of  surveillance  by  checking  and 
cross-checking  records.  Just  as  an  Internal 
revenue  service  cross-checks  tax  returns), 
but  mainly  with  a  world  where  states  remain 
Jealous  of  the  last  ounce  of  sovereignty. 

Since  1968,  ill  nonnuclear  countries,  plus 
the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Britain,  have 
signed  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty,  or  NPT. 

Nuclear  states  keep  their  bombs  but  agree 
to  negotiate  "In  good  faith"  to  reduce  them. 
Nonnuclear  states  accept  International  In- 
spection, In  return  for  freedom  to  keep  using 
nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes. 

They  are  also  guaranteed  a  flow  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  them  develop  nu- 
clear programs. 

But  nonnuclear  states  are  becoming  more 
and  more  restive.  Superpower  arsenals  are 
growing  all  the  time.  SALT  I  Is  In  limbo. 
Nuclear  countries  sell  technology  at  conuner- 
dal  rates.  They  don't  give  It  away. 


These  smaller  states  are  not  Impressed 
with  new  US-Sovlet  tal..s  on  reducing  iorces 
In  Europe.  They  tend  to  be  cynical  about 
President  Reagan's  "zero  option"  plan  for 
eliminating  all  missiles  In  Europe  If  the 
Soviets  agree. 

They  were  upset  when  former  President 
Carter  persuaded  Congress  to  pass  the  1978 
Nuclear  NonprolUeratlon  Act.  because  Its 
effect  was  to  deny  fuel  and  technology  to  any 
country  unwilling  to  accept  full-scope  safe- 
guards. To  them,  this  showed  the  US  owning 
massive  nuclear  arms  and  determined  not  to 
share  nuclear  know-how. 

"If  we  tried  to  negotiate  the  NPT  today, 
we  couldn't."  one  expert  in  Vienna  says. 

Major  nonslgners  of  the  NPT:  Prance  and 
China.  Pakistan  and  India,  Israel  and  South 
Africa,  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  and  Cuba. 

Prance  remains  controversial.  It  says  It 
behaves  as  though  It  had  signed  the  NPT. 
But,  In  fact,  scientists  and  officials  In  the 
US  and  Britain,  and  even  some  in  Prance 
itself  blame  Paris  for  selling  two  of  the  most 
controversial  reactors  In  the  world  today. 
One  went  to  Dimona  in  Israel's  Negev  Desert 
in  1963.  It  has  been  used  to  create  plutonlum 
ever  since.  The  other  was  Oslrak. 

France  also  agreed  to  sell  Pakistan  a  large 
reprocessing  plant  in  the  mid-1970s.  It  backed 
away  from  the  deal  only  under  US  and  Euro- 
pean pressure.  But  blueprints  had  already 
been  delivered.  Pakistan,  sources  say,  copied 
them  and  used  them  to  build  a  smaller  re- 
processor — an  essential  part  of  the  cycle 
needed  to  make  nuclear  bombs  from  pluto- 
nlum. 

A  spo'.-esman  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  Paris  says  that  Prance  had  agreed 
to  rebuild  Oslrak.  But  talVs  about  the  site, 
the  type  of  reactor,  the  fuel,  and  safeguard's 
could  take  up  to  a  year.  Privately,  French  of- 
ficials acknowledge  heavy  world  pressure  to 
tighten  safeguards  and  '.o  sustltute  "cara- 
mel" fuel,  which  is  harder  to  use  in  a  bomb. 

Nonetheless,  the  system  has  Its  uses.  A 
state  like  Pakistan,  which  refuses  the  degree 
of  inspection  Vienna  officials  want.  Is  auto- 
matically spotlighted. 

No  state  has  yet  given  the  requisite  three- 
month  notice  to  withdraw.  To  do  so  v.ould 
be  to  confess  openly  It  intended  to  build  a 
bomb. 

The  IAEA  does  not  work  In  a  vacuum.  It 
is  Just  one  part  in  a  wider  system  that  In- 
cludes ( 1 )  military  intelligence  from  the  US. 
Israel.  India,  and  other  states;  (2)  the 'knowl- 
edge that  spreads  live  wlldflre  on  the  un- 
official "gossip"  network  of  nuclear  scientists 
around  the  world;  (3>  pressure  by  the  super- 
powers on  states  li'^e  Pakistan  (and  West 
Germany,  which  Moscow  watches  like  a 
hawk ) . 

The  US  will  not  sell  any  nuclear  material 
to  a  country  that  does  not  subscribe  to  NPT 
full -scope  safeguards.  Many  other  co"ntrles 
demand  IAEA  Inspection  only  on  material 
they  themselves  provide. 

On  a  desktop  in  Vienna  sits  a  white  metal 
box.  Once  a  week  it  flashes  an  automatic 
signal  to  seven  black  boxes  sitting  on  other 
desktops  around  the  world. 

One  black  box  is  at  a  nuclear  storage  site 
at  Lucas  Heights,  Australia;  others  are  at  a 
reactor  outside  Sofia.  Bulgaria:  In  Manitoba. 
Canada;  outside  Cologne,  West  Germany; 
north  of  Tokyo  near  the  city  of  Mlto;  at  a  re- 
search reactor  In  Cambridge.  Mass.;  in  the 
rolling  countryside  of  Harwell,  outside  Ox- 
ford, England. 

When  the  tamper-proof  black  boxes  re- 
ceive the  command  signal,  t'-ey  release  coded 
information  they  have  already  retriced  and 
stored  from  tiny  automatic  sensors.  The  sen- 
sors are  on  automatic  surveillance  cameras 
in  sealed  metal  boxes,  at  the  entrances  or 
exits  of  nuclear  reactors,  and  on  stockpiled 
nuclear  material. 

Within  three  minutes,  all  the  boxes  have 
released  their  stored  data  and  zipped  It  back 


across   thousands   of   miles   to  the   master 
white  t>ox  In  Vienna. 

Now  the  white  box  knows  whether  film 
In  the  cameras  in  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Can- 
ada, Weit  Germany,  Japan,  the  US,  and  Eng- 
land has  been  broken  ...  If  the  video  system 
Is  worKlng  ...  If  the  power  is  still  turned 
on  Inside  the  cameras  .  .  .  whether  sealed 
boxes  or  sensors  have  been  tampered  with. 

This  1^  dizzying  teotinology.  ^x,  has  been, 
developed  by  the  American  firm,  TRW,  In 
answer  to  a  US  Idea  to  peer  more  efficiently 
and  more  often  Into  countries'  nuclear  sites. 

But  It  Is  also  a  problem. 

So  far,  it  is  only  a  pilot  plan — Operation 
RECOVER  (for  Remote  Continual  Verifica- 
tion). It  has  cost  S3.5  million.  Failures  and 
random  signals  have  occurred  at  a  rate  of 
a  mere  0.5  percent,  US  officials  on  the  pro- 
gram report. 

It  Is  real  Buck  Rogers  material — except 
that  the  system  might  work  too  well. 

The  USSR  won't  accept  it  (as  a  nuclear 
weapons  state.  It  doesn't  have  to).  Other 
states  could  also  reject  It  as  too  Intrusive. 

Already  poorer  countries  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  IAEA  are  raising  a  host  of 
questions — what  will  It  cost?  Who  pays  for 
Installing  the  black  boxes  and  the  sensors? 
How  often  can  Vienna  call  up  stored  data? 
How  many  sensors  should  be  affixed  to  how 
many  reactor  sites?  What  control  will  each 
country  retain?  (Inspectors  have  to  be  Is- 
sued visas — but  an  electronic  signal  Is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.) 

Detractors  say,  "Too  much  machinery,  too 
much  reliance  on  wires  and  circuits,  too 
much  danger  of  false  signals  and  equipment 
failure.  .  .  ." 

A  similar  system  Is  being  developed  to 
cover  nuclear  muterlals — plutonlum,  en- 
riched uranium — in  transit.  It  Is  called  Op- 
eration TRANSEAVER. 

Japan  prefers  Instruments  to  Inspectors  at 
Tokal  Mura  because  the  plant  could  keep 
working  while  sensors  operated.  Australia  la 
Interested  in  TRANSEAVER  as  a  way  of  safe- 
guarding long  sea  voyages. 

But  many  other  countries  may  reject  the 
new  gadgetry.  There's  such  a  thing  as  a  too- 
super  supersleuth. 

One  solution  to  spreading  weapons  Is  the 
setting  up  of  regional  nuclear-free  zones.  So 
far,  however,  progress  is  slow. 

There  Is  one  nuclear-free  zone:  Latin 
America.  In  1967  a  number  of  nations  there 
signed  a  treaty  with  an  almost  unpronounce- 
able name:  Tlatelco,  named  after  the  place 
in  Mexico  where  it  was  drafted. 

Today,  14  years  later,  Cuba,  Chile, 
Guyana,  and  the  two  hemisphere  giants, 
Argentina  and  Brazil,  still  have  not  ae> 
cepted  the  treaty. 

Twenty-two  states  In  the  area  have  signed, 
plus  the  US. 

The  five  nuclear-club  members  In  the  world 
(U.S.  Soviet  Union,  France.  Britain,  and 
China)  have  agreed  not  to  introduce  nuclear 
weapons  Into  the  zone.  The  U.S..  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  agreed  not  to 
station  nuclear  weapons  on  their  Latin  Amer- 
ican territories. 

France  has  a  constitutional  problem. 
Since  all  French  departments  ar?  equal. 
France  could  not  forswear  nuclear  weapons 
in  Martlnioue  without  doing  so  in  Marseille. 

Much  denends.  of  course,  on  Argentina, 
Chile,  and  Brazil.  Why  haven't  they  accepted 
the  treaty? 

The  answer  lies  In  a  mixture  of  regional 
rivalries,  Insecurities,  and  ambitions. 

Chile  and  Brazil  say  evervone  else  must 
ra'^lfy  first.  Translation:  They  won't  sign 
before  their  rival,  Argentina. 

Tn  fdPt.  Chile  pnd  Prnzll  have  slimed, 
and  ratified— but  they  have  not  waived  a 
provision  that  says  the  treaty  taV.es  effect 
only  when  everyone  has  signed.  The  21 
other  states  have  waived  this  provision  and 
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accepted  the  treaty  for  themselves  and  all 
other    signers   already. 

What  about  Argentina? 

It  has  signed — but  not  ratified.  It  has 
offered  a  variety  of  reasons  over  the  years. 
The  latest:  It  has  to  negotiate  safeguards 
with  the  IAEA  first.  (Other  states  have  rati- 
fied  first,   then    talked    about   safeguards.) 

Adm.  Castro  Madero,  head  of  Argentina's 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  puts  his  view 
of  the  IAEA  in  a  nutshell:  He  tells  news- 
men that  every  country  "has  the  right  to 
develop  the  technologies  It  needs."  Buenos 
Aires  refuses  to  give  up  Its  right  to  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions. 

Partial  translation:  Brazil  must  agree  first, 
please. 

The  U.S.  "continues  to  be  hopeful"  that 
Argentina  will  accept  "Hatelolco.  Transla- 
tion: Don't  hold  your  breath. 

All  those  who  don't  accept  the  treaty  worry 
about  the  possibility  of  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads m  Cuba.  Cuba  might  come  under 
heavy  pressure  from  Moscow  to  sign  If  every- 
one else  does  so  first.  Without  that,  Moscow 
won't   insist. 

Argentina  Is  moving  steadily  toward  an 
Independent  fuel  cycle.  It  leads  the  field  In 
Latin  America. 

Experts  say  Its  power  reactor  Atucha  1  has 
produced  200  kilograms  of  plutonlum  since 
January  1974 — still  in  spent  fuel  rods  and 
safeguarded  by  the  IAEA  \mder  a  three-way 
agreement  with  Vienna  and  West  Germany, 
which  provide!  the  reactor. 

Argentina  is  ambitious.  It  has  plans  to 
spend  $5  billion  to  $7  billion  In  this  decade 
alone.  Its  scientists  are  well-trained. 

Canada  has  built  a  second  reactor.  West 
Germany  is  working  on  a  third.  Canada  in- 
sists on  safeguards,  and  would  have  de- 
manded even  stricter  ones  had  It  landed  the 
contract  for  the  one  it  lost  to  Bonn.  Bonn 
Is  asking  safeguards  only  on  the  reactor  It 
Is  building — not  full-scope  safeguards  on 
everything  in   Argentina. 

Switzerland  Is  building  a  heavy-water 
plant  (also  asking  for  safeguards  only  on  Its 
own  plant).  Argentina  is  working  toward 
making  Its  own  fuel  rods  and  building  a 
small  reprocessing  plant. 

Ambitious,  wealthy,  determined.  It  Is  a 
country  to  watch. 

Brazil  entered  the  field  much  later,  and 
less  efficiently. 

Almost  all  its  nuclear  eggs  are  In  one  West 
German  basket :  a  gl<?antic  agreement  signed 
In  1975  for  a  total  of  nine  reactors,  a  re- 
processing plant,  and  two  enrichment  plants. 

Bonn  has  also  agreed  to  build  a  plant  to 
make  fuel  rods. 

The  US  and  others  have  made  clear  to 
Bonn  that  they  have  grave  doubts  about 
this  huge  scheme. 

In  fact,  Brazilian  uranium  Is  to  be  en- 
riched at  the  URENCO  p'ant  In  the  Nether- 
lands, run  by  Holland.  West  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Dutch  are  adamant  they 
will  not  aitree  unless  ultra-strict  safeguards 
are  clamped  on. 

Nonetheless,  if  the  deal  goes  through,  the 
Brazilians  will  have  considerable  knowledge 
by  1990.  The  more  It  has.  the  more  Argen- 
tina will  worry— and  the  lew  likely  it  may 
be  that  Tlatelolco  will  be  fully  accepted. 

But  there  Is  a  brieht  side  to  the  story. 
"Yes."  said  Jeremy  Stone,  director  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists  In  Wash- 
ington. In  an  Interview.  "Yes,  the  dike  could 
be  breached.  Wea"ons  could  snread. 

"But  ?o  far  the  process  of  proliferation 
hasn't  hannened  automatically  or  quickly. 
It's  been  slower  than  people  thought,  and 
that  gives  hope  that  It  can  be  further  re- 
strained and  even  halted. 

"The  whole  name  of  the  pame  Is  to  buy 
time,  until  the  security  problems  of  the 
world — the  Mideast,  South  Korea,  Taiwan, 
and  others — might  be  eased.  .  .  . 

"The  superpower  arms  race  has  gone  worse 
than  anyone  had  expected. 


"Proliferation  has  gone  far  better." 

The  list  of  states  that  could  take  a  quick 
step  across  the  nuclear  threshold  Is  limited — 
though  experts  agree  that  by  1990  it  will 
have  two  dozen  or  so  names. 

Experts  like  Jeremy  Stone  say  you  have 
to  deal  with  these  states  on  an  individual 
basis,  rather  than  looking  for  some  kind 
of  global,  overall  strategy. 

Three  of  the  many  Ideas  offered  to  this 
correspondent: 

Israeli  scientist  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment Dr.  Yuval  Neman:  "No  country  should 
sell  highly  enriched  uranium  to  another.  It 
should  lease  It,  guard  It,  Inspect  It  on  site, 
and  repossess  fuel  rods  containing  pluto- 
nlum." 

Paul  Ueventhal  of  the  Nuclear  Club  Inc.: 
"Ban  the  use  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
and  plutonlum  In  commercial  reactors.  Use 
only  natural  or  low-enriched  uranium.  Lock 
up  all  spent  fuel  rods,  which  contain  plu- 
tonlum, in  some  kind  of  international  stor- 
age." (Talks  on  such  a  storage  system  have 
bogged  down.) 

US  defence  consultant  and  research  pro- 
fessor Edward  Luttwak ;  "Concentrate  on  the 
countries  trying  to  get  the  bomb.  Collect  In- 
telligence. Put  pressure  and  publicity  onto 
the  big  companies  that  sell  nuclear  compo- 
nents. Other  governments  might  resent  US 
pressure;  the  people  of  the  world  would 
welcome  It.  Don't  use  armed  force — unless 
Libya  starts  to  get  nuclear  weapons.  In  that 
one  case,  you  would  have  to  strike." 

The  last  word,  perhape,  should  come  from 
a  man  who  was  close  to  having  the  first: 
Bertrand  Goldschmldt  of  France,  the  grand 
old  man  of  safeguards  and  nonproUferatlon, 
author  of  the  book  "Le  Complexe  Atomlque." 

Small,  wiry,  neat,  precise,  he  worries  as 
much  these  days  about  the  nuclear  stockpile 
possessed  by  weapons  states  as  he  doee  about 
other  countrlee  or  terrorists  or  Libya  getting 
a  bomb.  ^     _. 

"The  11,000  toctlcal  nuclear  warheads 
stored  In  West  and  East  Germany  could  be 
stolen,"  he  told  me  In  Vienna. 

He  paused,  thinking  back  as  well  as 
forward. 

"Don't  forget  the  positive  aq>ect8,"  he  re- 
minded me.  "There  have  been  three 
miracles." 

Miracle  No.  1:  "August  Lindt  of  Switzer- 
land and  I  struck  the  compromise  that  al- 
lowed the  IAEA  to  be  born  in  October  19.^6." 
he  recalled.  "States  were  allowed  to  keep 
fissionable  materials  they  needed  for  research 
or  In  existing  reactors  or  those  being  built — 
before  then,  the  Idea  was  that  states  had  to 
yield  their  stocks  to  an  International  body. 
France  and  India  and  others  saw  that  as  ex- 
ploitation. After  all.  In  those  days,  the  US 
controlled  most  of  the  world's  uranium,  along 
vrith  Britain. 

"Safeguards  were  accepted — a  political 
revolution! 

"For  the  first  time  countries  gave  up  some 
sovereignty  to  get  the  nuclear  materials  they 
wanted — unprecedented." 

The  USSR  after  1963  supported  the  US  on 
the  need  to  stop  other  nonnuclear  countries 
from  getting  the  bomb. 

Miracle  No.  2: 

In  the  first  decade  after  World  War  n, 
three  countries  got  the  bomb:  the  US  In 
1945,  the  USSR  In  1949,  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1952. 

In  the  second  decade,  two:  Prance  In  1960, 
China,  1964. 

In  the  third  decade,  one:  India,  1974. 

In  the  fourth  decade:  none — If  the  flash 
In  the  sky  on  Sept.  22,  1979.  between  South 
Africa  and  Antarctica  was  not  a  bomb.  No 
one  seems  to  know. 

"The  fact  Is  that  no  one  has  embarked 
on  an  open  nuclear  arms  campaign  since 
1964  "  Mr.  Go'.dschmldt  sa.'.d. 

Miracle  No.  3: 

The  flve  countries  that  could  easily  have 
built  a  bomb  after  the  war  did  not. 


West  Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  had  to 
renounce  nuclear  weapons  as  part  of  settle- 
ment agreements  after  the  war.  Canada  de- 
cided it  was  secure  and  didn't  need  a  bomb. 
Sweden  had  a  long  struggle,  but  eventually 
went  the  same  way. 

Romania.  Hungary,  Finland,  and  Bulgaria 
also  had  to  renounce  nuclear  arms  after  the 
war  to  obtain  peace  treaties. 

But  the  "pause"  in  proliferation  of  recent 
years  may  be  coming  to  an  end — unless  much 
more  Is  done. 

What  can  YOU  do  to  help  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons? 

Experts,  including  Paiil  Leventhal.  suggest: 

Take  an  Interest  In  the  Issue.  Become 
Involved. 

Contact  your  representatives  In  Congress 
and  ask  what  their  views  are.  Let  than  know 
you  support  arms  control. 

Find  out  more  about  what  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  Is  and  what 
It  does. 

Look  Into  nuclear  power  in  your  are*. 
Whether  or  not  you  think  nuclear  energy 
Is  desirable,  there  are  other  Issues: 

How  safe  Is  your  local  reactor  (If  you  have 
one)  against  sabotage  and  theft?  What  Is 
happening  to  the  spent  fuel  rods  taken  from 
the  reactor  every  two  years  or  so?  Are  they 
being  held  for  reprocessing  (to  extract  plu- 
tonlum from  them)  or  are  they  being  kept 
In  coding  ponds  with  the  plutonlum  still 
locked  up  harmlessly  inside? 

"Proliferation  Is  ultlmatrty  a  home-town 
problem, "  Mr.  Leventhal  says.  "Stolen  plu- 
tonlum can  be  used  anywhere.  Including 
Main  Street." 

Mr.  Le.enthal's  organization,  the  Nuclear 
Club  Inc.,  Is  at  1742  "N"  St.,  NW,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20036. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVA-nON 
RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  S.  881,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  (S.  881)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Small, 
Innovative  firms  In  federally  funded  research 
and  development,  and  to  utilize  Federal 
research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  Innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    653 

(Purpose:  To  declare  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  filled  by  an  Individual  who  has 
substantial  small  business,  agricultural,  or 
other  small  business  experience) 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

Since  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  directly  oversees  the 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates,  the  avail - 
abi'lty  of  cre-'lt  and  monetary  policy  gen- 
erallv.  all  of  which  substantively  affect  every 
sector  of  the  national  economv: 

Since  section  10  of  the  F»'<eral  Reserve  Act 
of  i^iS.  as  amended,  orovides  that  In  sub- 
mitting no'^lnVlo-'s  for  the  Board  of  Gov- 
erno-s  of  the  Fe-'cal  Reserve  System,  the 
President  shall  have  due  reeard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  the  financial,  agricultural. 
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Industrial,   and   commercial    Interests,   and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country; 

Since  the  present  composition  of  the  Board 
does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these  statu- 
tory provisions  and  no  President  slnci  1959 
has  appointed  an  Individual  from  elthsr  the 
agricultural  of  commercial  sector  to  the 
Board  of  Governors: 

Since  the  impact  of  Federal  Researve  policy 
Is  particularly  significant  on  those  constitu- 
encies which  by  law  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Board: 

Since  high  Interest  rates  are  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  credit-sensitive  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  particularly  small  busi- 
nesses, which  Includes  small  farms: 

Since  business  bankruptcies  are  near'.y  SO 
per  centum  above  1980: 

Since  over  97  per  centum  of  the  businesses 
In  the  United  States  are  small  businesses, 
which  account  for  over  50  ner  centum  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  80  per  centum  of 
the  new  Jobs  created  In  the  private  sector. 
and  nearly  half  of  the  nation's  Industrial 
Innovations: 

Since  the  problem  lies  not  with  the  statu- 
tory language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act: 

Since  the  United  States  Senate.  In  Senate 
Resolution  434.  Ninety-sixth  Congress  has 
already  expressed  Its  concern  about  past  In- 
sensltlvltles  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act;  and 

Since  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
occur  January  31.  1982.  and  preparations  for 
the  nominations  will  commence  soon:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Declared.  That  In  recognition  of  the  fair 
representation  provision  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913.  as  amended,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  should  assure 
that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
be  filled  by  an  individual  who  has  substantial 
small  business,  agricultural  or  other  small 
business,  experience. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  stating  that  the  nending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  the  Baker  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  to  the  Robert  C. 
Byrd  amendment  to  S.  8812. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Den- 
ton) .  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Chair  please 
advise  the  time  agreement  on  that 
amendment  and  who  controls  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  is  a  time  limit  of 
30  minutes,  equally  divided,  controlled  by 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  15  minutes  on  this  side  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  submitted  yesterday 
afternoon  on  behalf  of  me  and  Senator 
Weicker  combines  the  language  of  our 
two  earlier  resolutions:  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 209  and  Senate  Resolution  247.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  the  cur- 
rent measure  is  as  much  his  as  mine. 

The  motivation  behind  the  amend- 


ment is  twofold:  Existing  law  and  com- 
monsense. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913, 
which  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, provides  that  "in  selectmg  Mem- 
bers to  the  Board  the  President  shall 
give  due  regard  to  a  fair  representation 
of  financial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  interests  *  *  *." 

That  reads  pretty  clearly  to  me.  The 
right  of  farming  and  small  business  in- 
terests to  direct  participation  in  formu- 
lating monetary  policy  is  not  a  question 
of  interpretation.  It  is  one  of  law. 

Yet,  of  the  60  individuals  who  have 
served  on  the  Board  of  Governors  longer 
than  6  months,  only  7  can  claim 
agricultural  experience.  In  over  20  years, 
not  one  apoointee  has  come  from  a 
farming  background. 

Since  1959,  23  people  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Governors.  Of 
those,  only  one  can  legitimately  point  to 
a  connection  with  American  small  busi- 
ness. 

What  these  statistics  mean  is  clear 
enough:  For  more  than  two  decades,  the 
original  intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  enabling  legislation  has  been 
given  little  more  than  lip  service.  This 
just  is  not  right. 

But  the  motivation  is  more  than  sim- 
ple statute.  Congress  included  agricul- 
ture and  small  business  in  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for  a  very  good 
reason:  Commonsense. 

These  two  sectors  alone  produce  well 
over  50  percent  of  national  income  and 
53  percent  of  American  jobs.  More  im- 
PDrtant,  our  farms  and  sma!'.  businesse". 
create  75  percent  of  all  new  employment. 
They  have  always  been  and  remain  the 
principal  source  of  dynamic  growth  in 
our  country.  It  is  not  coincidental  that 
the  particu'ar  amendment  Senator 
Weicker  and  I  are  offering  today  is  at- 
tached to  a  bill  wh  ch  addresses  the  crit- 
ical role  the  small  entrepreneur  plays  in 
ma  nta'ning  our  NatiDn's  technological 
edge.  Farming  and  small  business  are 
far  and  above  the  two  most  important 
sectors  in  the  economy.  Their  stability 
and  growth  set  the  pace  for  the  stability 
and  growth  of  the  entire  economy. 

However,  the  real  issue  at  stake  here 
goes  beyond  mere  facts.  The  effects  of 
monetary  policy  on  agriculture  and  small 
business  are  not  just  numbers  on  a  page. 
They  reflect  real  human  costs.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  affordable  credit,  financing  for 
mortgages,  building,  inventories,  expan- 
sion, research,  durable  goods,  seed,  and 
fertilizer  stops.  Businesses  and  farms 
that  have  been  in  one  family  for  genera- 
tions are  threatened  with  bankruptcy. 
Lifelong  employment  is  interrupted — 
sometimes  permanently.  Our  proposal  is 
speaking  about  these  sorts  of  things. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  dilatory  one. 
The  passage  of  this  language  will  send 
an  important  message  back  to  the  23 
million  agricultural  workers  and  12  mil- 
lion small  businesses  in  this  country: 
First,  that  the  Senate  is  aware  of  the 
devastating  impact  of  high  interest  rates 
on  their  lives;  second,  that  we  recognize 
their  right  to  participate  in  finding  a 
solution  to  it;  and  third,  that  we  are 
doing  something  concrete  to  enforce  that 
right. 


The  distinguished  minority  leader 
wants  statutory  language;  Senator 
Weicker  and  I  and  a  large  number  of 
our  colleagues  prefer  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution.  I  want  t.o  briefly  outline 
why. 

First,  the  nomination  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Beard,  like  all  other  Executive 
nominations,  is  an  "advice  and  consent" 
or  "advice  and  disapprove"  situation. 
The  proper  role  of  the  Uniisd  States  in 
the  matter  of  Executive  appointments  is 
to  suggest,  recommend,  and  counsel,  and 
not  to  designate.  To  do  so  is  to  infringe 
on  the  Presidentied  prerogative  and  to 
rai.se  difficult  constitutional  problems. 

The  Senate,  at  its  discretion,  and  for 
whatever  reason,  may  and  often  does  re- 
ject a  given  appointee,  but  the  appoint- 
ment itself  rests  with  the  President 
alone.  I  think  it  would  be  ill-advised  to 
break  with  a  formal  tradition  that  has 
served  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so  well  for 
over  200  years.  If  the  next  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  nominee  is  unsuitable,  I  will 
be  the  first  to  cast  my  vote  against  him 
or  her.  But  I  cannot  cast  a  vote  against 
our  democratic  traditions.  That  is  the 
first  reason  why  I  cannot  support  the 
distinguished  minority  leader's  language. 

Two  days  ago.  Frederick  Schultz,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  occupies 
the  next  seat  to  be  vacated  testified  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  and  Trans- 
portation. He  said: 

I  would  not  like  to  see  you  pass  legislation 
which  would  specifically  designate  that  a  cer- 
tain group  has  to  have  a  representative  on 
the  board  ...  I  would  say  that  the  resolution 
which  you  have  co-authored  is  one  that  I 
think  Is  the  right  way  to  go  at  this  point 
In  time.  I  think  It  has  great  validity  ...  we 
have  been  unfair  in  this  country  to  farmers 
and  small  businessmen. 

Frederick  Schultz  has  no  stake  in  who 
replaces  him.  Yet.  he  explicitly  opposes 
the  procedural  form  of  the  minority 
leader's  amendment  and  does  so  for 
much  the  same  reasons  as  Senator 
Weicker  and  I  do. 

There  is  a  second  oblection  to  the 
language  of  the  preceding  amendment, 
and  one  that  I  know  the  minority  leader 
has  a  great  deal  of  understanding  for: 
proper  Senate  procedure.  Whereas  the 
languagre  proposed  by  Senator  Weicker 
and  I  implicitly  respects  the  prerogative 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  over  Federal  Reserve 
System  legislation,  the  minority  leader's 
amendment  has  the  practical  effect  of 
amending  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
1913  as  amended. 

Regardless  of  the  technical  points,  the 
words  "the  President  shall"  means  one 
and  only  one  thing.  The  President  has  no 
choice  but.  Yet  the  committee  has  not 
acted  on  any  relevant  bill.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond reason  I  cannot  support  the  minority 
leader's  language. 

The  substitute  amendment  removes 
the  problems  of  both  Executive  and 
senatorial  prerogative  contained  in  the 
minority  leader's  amendment.  Yet,  it 
does  exactly  what  the  minoritv  leader 
wants  done.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  substitute.  It  will  send  a 
strong  bipartisan  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  American  people. 


Mr.  President.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufBclent  second.  There  is  not  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  QARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Garn. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  will  not  take  long. 

I  had  the  opportunity  yesterday  to  ex- 
press my  opinions  in  opposition  to  the 
Byrd  amendment.  So  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  do  that  again  but 
just  simply  to  indicate  that  my  position 
of  long  standing  has  been  that  the  Board 
did  not  make  up  a  fair  representation  as 
asked  for  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of 
191  s  nn.,  modified  in  1922. 

I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  this 
Presiaent  and  this  administration  take 
note  of  that  law  and  make  certain  that 
we  have  the  kind  of  nominee  that  fits 
that  fair  representation.  But  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  It  Is  not  proper  for  the 
Senate  to  do  this  by  statute  to  dictate 
a  particular  position. 

Therefore,  I  certainly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
which  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  very  strongly  indicates  to  the 
President  that  we  want  that  law  followed. 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it. 
At  this  time  I  will  take  no  additional 
time  but  to  indicate  to  my  colleagues  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
after  holding  hearings  and  on  this  very 
issue  and  looking  at  several  different 
proposals  by  various  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  think  this  is  the  best 
approach,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  particular 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  to  ask  the  President  to 
consider  appointing  a  farmer  or  small 
businessman  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  retir- 
ing Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Frederick  Schultz. 

The  President  will  be  able  to  appoint  a 
new  Governor  when  Mr.  Schultz's  term 
expires  on  January  31, 1981.  Senator  Jep- 
sens  amendment  asks  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
follow  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913 
in  choosing  a  replacement.  The  act  re- 
quires that  not  more  than  one  Governor 
shall  be  selected  from  any  one  Federal 
Reserve  District,  and  due  regard  shall  be 
given  to  a  fair  representation  of  financial, 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  as 
well  as  geographic  divisions  within  the 
country.  In  my  view,  we  have  strayed 
from  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Senator  Jepsen  has  already  chronicled 
the  appalling  statistics  about  the  absence 
of  farmers  and  small  businessmen  as 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  has  also  unveiled  the  lack  of  fair 
geographical  representation  within  the 
current  selection  process  for  Governors. 
This  resolution  focuses  executive  and 


congressional  attention  on  these  ignored 
criteria  for  selection  of  a  Governor.  It 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  each 
Member  of  this  body. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  I 
strongly  support  its  enactment  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  on  his  fine  work 
on  this  matter  of  concern  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

SMAU.    BUSINESS    BEPBESENTATION    ON    THE 
FEDERAL    RESETtVE   BOARD 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  one  of  tiie  most  power- 
ful, and  infiuential  financial  institutions 
in  our  nation.  The  Board  has  the  broad 
ability  to  control  the  growth  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  Nation  °s  monetary  policy 
and  credit  aggregates.  However,  as  im- 
portant as  the  Board's  actions  are  to 
the  economy  in  general,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  their  actions  in  attempt- 
ing to  influence  macroeconomic  policy 
has  a  direct  impact  on  the  economies  of 
specific  segments  of  our  economy;  among 
the  most  affected  sectors  in  the  national 
economy  are  our  small  businesses. 

I  need  not  repeat  here  the  litany  of 
statistics  about  small  business.  Many 
were  referred  to  earlier  in  the  consider- 
ation of  tills  small  business  innovation 
bill.  Suffice  it  to  say,  small  businesses  are 
major  contributors  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Regrettably,  they  are 
also  facing  severe  capital  formation  and 
retention  problems,  and  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  credit  for  much  of  their  day- 
to-day  operations.  Thsy  have  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  both  the  lack  of  avail- 
able funds,  and  the  cost  of  those  funds. 

Simply,  the  high  interest  rates,  de- 
pressed sales,  and  growing  business  in- 
ventories are  having  a  devastating  effect 
on  these  small  businesses,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies  is  rising  dramatic - 
aUy. 

A  number  of  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  address  their  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, the  recently  enacted  Economic 
Tax  Reduction  Act  does  provide  some 
significant  benefits  for  small  business, 
particularly  on  the  cap.tal  retention  side. 
Our  efforts  to  balance  the  budget  must 
also  remain  at  Ihe  forefront. 

But  there  is  another  step  that  can. 
and  should  be  taken — add  a  small  busi- 
ness person  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  enacted  in 
1913.  has  a  clause  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  into  consideration  a  fair 
representation  of  the  financial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  in  select- 
ing Board  members. 

While  these  statutory  provisions  have 
existed  in  their  present  form  since  1922. 
I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have 
been  largely  ignored.  But  it  has  only 
been  recently  that  the  Nation's  economy 
has  so  battered  the  small  business  sec- 
tor generally,  and  the  credit-sen.sitive 
sectors — such  as  homebuilders,  realtors, 
and  auto  dealers— specifically,  that 
there  has  been  a  renewed  call  for  en- 
forcement of  these  provisions. 

Next  month,  the  term  of  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board  Vice-Chairman  Frederick 
Schultz  expires.  The  President  will  have 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  reaffirm  his 
commitment  to  his  economic  recovery 


program  and  to  show  his  concern  for  the 
small  business  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation  by  appointing  a  well-qualified 
person  with  experience  in  small  business 
to  that  vacancy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  pend- 
ing several  policy  statements  in  sup- 
port oi  such  specific  small  business  rep- 
resentation. We  all  agree  that  the  next 
vacancy,  the  Schultz  vacancy,  should  be 
filled  by  that  small  business  person.  I 
hope  that,  regardless  of  tlie  form  of  the 
Senate's  action  today,  there  is  no  doubt 
In  the  Presidents  mind  of  the  impor- 
tance to  which  the  small  business  com- 
munity attaches  to  this  upcoming  ap- 
pointment. Today's  action  will  again  re- 
affirm the  Senate's  commitment  to  the 
adherence  to  the  fair  representation 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
and  our  expectation  that  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed when  the  President  submits  his 
nominee  for  Governor  Schultz's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  feel  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Democratic 
leader,  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
person  with  small  business  background 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  when  Vice- 
Chairman  Schultz  ends  his  term  in 
January,  is  extremely  important  to  our 
fight  to  get  interest  rates  under  control. 
I  wrote  to  President  Reagan  on  Octo- 
ber 30  of  this  year  and  asked  that  he 
make  the  next  appointment  to  the 
Board  someone  with  a  small  business 
background.  This  letter  was  cosigned  by 
25  other  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  indicating  the  importance  of  this 
appointment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou). 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
OcUAer  30.  l»$t. 

The  PREStDENT. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Devr  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  to  appoint  someone  with  signifi- 
cant small  business  experience  to  replace 
Federal  Reserve  Governor  Frederick  Schultz 
when  his  term  expires  at  the  end  of  January. 

Thankfully,  short  term  Interest  rates  have 
eased  slightly  in  recent  days,  but  the  cost  of 
money  to  most  small  businesses  still  ranges 
up  to  20  percent.  VA  and  FHA  mortgage 
rates  hover  near  18  percent.  Such  Interest 
rates  are  wreaking  havoc  on  small  businesses 
across  the  country  and.  Increasingly,  the 
small  business  community  Is  voicing;  con- 
cern that  It  Is  beln?  asked  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  tight  money  policies. 

Since  Its  creation  In  1913.  the  Federal  Re- 
servo  Board  has  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  private  domain  of  past  presidents  of  the 
nation's  largest  banks.  It  is  time  for  a  change. 
Wc  need  more  scnsltlvltv  to  the  needs  of  our 
grassroots  enterprises.  We  need  a  more  bal- 
anced view  of  what  kind  of  monetary  policy 
best  serves  all  of  our  economy. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress that,  if  enacted,  would  reqvilre  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board  of  at  least  one  Indi- 
vidual with  significant  small  business  ex- 
perience. Mr.  President,  you  don't  have  to 
wait  for  such  a  change  In  the  law.  Tou  have 
the  opportunity  now  to  appoint  such  an  In- 
dividual and  make  a  clear  statement  to  the 
small  business  people  across  our  nation  tb*t 
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you  care  about  their  battle  against  high  In- 
terest rates  and  believe  they  ought  to  have 
a  voice  In  monetary  poUcy. 
We  urge  you  to  take  that  opportunity. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely,  „  ,  ». 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  John  Melcher. 
Quentln  BunUck.  Jim  Sasser,  Larry 
I^essler.  Alan  J.  Dixon.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas.  J.  J.  Exon.  P.  S.  Sarbanes, 
Jennings  Randolph.  Roger  W.  Jepsen. 
Wendell  H.  Ford.  Pat  Leahy.  Max  Bau- 
cu8,  Edward  Zorlnsky.  Bennett  J- 
Johnston.  Carl  Levin.  David  Boren. 
Howell  Heflln.  David  Pryor.  Walter  D. 
Huddleston.  Rudy  Boschwltz.  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga.  John  Heinz,  Don  Rlegle. 
Strom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  held 
hearings  in  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
and  at  the  second  of  these  hearings  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Governor  Lyle 
Gramley  testified  that  the  Fed  would 
not  move  to  reduce  interest  rates  until 
they  saw  a  fundamental  breakthrough 
OTi  inflation.  When  asked  what  a  "funda- 
mental" breakthrough  would  be.  he  re- 
sponded that  it  would  be  increased  pro- 
ductivity brought  about  by  a  drop  in 
workers'  wages.  I  consider  such  an  atti- 
tude totally  unrealistic,  and  I  told  Gov- 
ernor Gramley  that.  I  consider  the 
policy  of  the  Board  in  causing  high  in- 
terest rates  as  a  tragedy  for  agriculture, 
housing,  and  small  business  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  our  people. 

We  have  to  have  some  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  have  a  stable  supply 
of  reasonably  priced  credit.  Just  yester- 
day, I  received  the  December  issue  of 
Financial  World,  a  leading  Wall  Street 
magazine.  I  want  to  read  part  of  the  edi- 
torial in  this  month's  issue: 

What  has  driven  Wall  Street  bonkers  and 
scared  the  rest  of  the  world  silly  is  that  this 
Administration  has  not  delivered  on  one  of 
the  major  planks  of  the  campaign.  Let's  ex- 
amine the  Reagan  program  carefully: 

Cut  taxes.  This  they've  done  and  they're 
the  right  kind  of  tax  cuts— stimulating  sav- 
ings and  investment. 

Cut  spending.  This  they  have  also  begun. 
Some  40-odd  billion  dollars  has  been  hacked 
out  of  the  Carter  legacy  budget  This  is  not 
enough   surely,    but    a   terrific   start. 

Dismantle  the  crippling  burden  of  over- 
regulation.  Not  as  fast  as  I  would  have  liked, 
but  progressing. 

Create  a  stable  and  responsible  monetary 
policy.  Strikeout!  A  total  failure. 

And  that's  the  problem.  It's  not  t'ne  defi- 
cits (we've  learned  that  they're  all  right  If 
they  stimulate  savings,  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity). And  it's  certainly  not  a  question 
of  raiislng  taxes.  Either  the  supply-side 
theory  of  cutting  marginal  tax  rates  Is  sound 
or  It  Isn't.  To  even  suggest  at  this  time 
that  taxes  should  be  raised  is  ludicrous.  No 
one  In  Washington  or  in  the  United  States 
has  the  vaguest  Idea  of  what  the  deftcits  are 
going  to  be  in  '83  and  '84.  Why'  Because 
none  of  us  knows  how  much  growth  will  be 
generated  in  our  economy.  The  tax  cuts 
should  work,  but  they  are  bein^  prevented 
from  working  by  monetary  overkill. 

The  President  promised  a  slow  reduction 
In  monetary  growth  over  the  four-year  pe- 
riod to  bring  the  growth  In  our  money  sup- 
ply to  a  level  consistent  with  our  real  eco- 
nomic prowth.  thereby  brlngln?  Inflation 
down.  I  don't  care  that  M2  Is  still  growing 
at  a  hlsrh  rate.  These  M's  have  the  same 
validity  as  the  CPI  and  the  ONP  numbers. 
They  are,  at  best,  grossly  inaccurate  tools. 
But  T  am  Interested  in  transactionnl  dollars 
and  by  far  M  1-B  Is  the  best  measure  we 
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have  of  transactional  dollars.  In  the  12- 
month  period  ending  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  year,  M  1-B  advanced  by  7.2  percent. 
If  the  growth  In  the  money  supply  wua  to  be 
cut  In  half  over  a  four-^ear  period,  by  the 
end  of  1984  M  1-B  wotUd  be  growing  at  an 
aporoxlmate  3.6  percent  annual  rate. 

But  ever  since  Ohe  Fed  let  the  money  sup- 
ply soar  in  the  spring,  it  has  been  clamping 
down  with  a  vice  that  is  strangling  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  We  now  have  nine-month's 
worth  of  statistics  and  a  good  fix  on  the  last 
quarter.  It  appears  M  1-B  will  expand  for 
1981  at  about  4>4  percent.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Volcker  and  his  team  have  done  three- 
and-a-half -year's  work  in  six  months!  I  am 
the  last  one  in  the  world  not  to  argue  for 
reining  In  what  had  been  our  extravagantly 
growing  money  supply,  but  the  medicine 
administered  by  Mr.  Volcker  is  Just  as  lethal 
as  the  illness  Itself. 

I  hope  this  is  understood  down  In  the 
White  House.  The  President,  Secretary  Regan, 
Dave  Stockman  and  Ed  Meese  have  walked 
the  aisles  of  Air  Force  One  while  It  has  been 
hurtling  through  the  skies  at  over  500  miles 
per  hour.  They  could  do  this  because  the 
changes  in  speed  were  gradual. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  pilot  Volcker 
opened  up  the  reverse  thrusts  full,  and  the 
I>resldent,  his  team  and  his  program  are  sail- 
ing through  the  cockpit  window.  Now  the 
Fed's  easing,  but  it  is  too  late  for  this  fiscal 
year.  That's  the  real  problem. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  clear  to  almost  everyone  that 
change  is  needed,  and  I  certainly  hope 
we  can  pass  the  Democratic  leader's 
amendment  to  show  the  President  that 
he  has  full  Senate  support  in  appointing 
someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about  and 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  small  business 
people,  including  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

If  the  substitute  amendment,  which 
simply  makes  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
tliat  a  small  business  person  be  appoint- 
ed, can  get  the  job  done,  fine.  But,  I  have 
no  problem  with  requiring  the  President 
to  take  this  action.  The  need  is  critical. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  have  no  one 
else  here,  and  if  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  wishes  to  take  any  time  on  this 
at  this  time,  he  may.  If  he  does  not.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  away  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on 
this  amendment?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  m'nutes.  No  time  has  been 
used  on  his  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  give 
my  strong  support  to  Senator  Byrd's 
amendment  directing  the  President  to 
nominate  a  small  business  representative 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  light  of 
the  severe  economic  pressure  facing 
small  businesses  as  a  result  of  high  in- 
terest rates  and  recession  caused  by  the 
Fed's  harsh  monetary  policy.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  the  next  vacancy  on  the 


Board  should  be  filled  with  a  person 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  small  business. 

The  10  million  small  businesses  In 
America  are  the  undisputed  leaders  in 
creating  new  jobs,  ennaucmg  competi- 
tion, and  generating  innovation  in  our 
economy.  In  a  real  sense,  small  business 
is  the  backbone  of  economic  prosperity 
in  Massachusetts  and  across  the  Nation. 
Yet  small  businesses  are  among  the  most 
serious  casualties  of  the  administration's 
recessionary  economic  policies. 

I  have  talked  to  hundreds  of  owners 
and  managers  of  small  business  In  recent 
weeks  in  Massachusetts.  They  have  told 
me  how  their  enterprises  are  hamstrtmg 
by  the  administration's  relentless  policy 
of  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates. 
In  Massachusetts,  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies are  up  16  percent  over  1980,  In 
large  part  due  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of 
capital.  And  prospects  for  recovery  are 
bleak  as  the  economy  sinks  ever  deeper 
into  the  recession  brought  on  by  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  our  history. 

The  primary  cause  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic distress  is  the  administration's 
misguided  policy  of  fighting  inflation 
with  recession.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
Fed  follows  the  flag.  Until  the  adminis- 
tration signals  an  end  to  its  present  re- 
actionary monetary  policy,  the  current 
plague  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  is  likely  to  continue. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  Congress 
can  take  action  to  ease  the  unfair  bur- 
den of  this  irolicy  on  small  business.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  holds  life  and 
death  power  over  small  business  In 
America.  We  need  a  balanced  monetary 
policy  that  serves  all  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy, not  just  our  largest  firms  and 
financial  institutions.  The  time  has  come 
to  name  a  small  business  representative 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  so  that 
the  voice  of  small  business  can  be  fairly 
and  fully  heard  in  fashioning  the  Na- 
tion's monetary  policy.  I  hope  ^Is 
amendment    will    be    adopted    by    the 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
tho  majority  leader.  As  a  member  of  both 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, I  am  pleased  that  the  leadership 
has  recognised  the  important  contribu- 
tion of  America's  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen. Without  them,  the  economy 
could  not  function. 

Because  of  their  great  contribution,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  they  have  a 
representative  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  voice  the  interests  and  needs  of 
small  businesses  with  respect  to  credit. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  the  high  Interest 
rates  which  persisted  last  year  and  re- 
curred again  this  summer  had  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  struggling  enterprises.  For 
those  who  depend  on  credit  to  function 
on  a  day-to-dav  basis,  the  money  squeeze 
caused  by  Federal  intervention  In  the 
credit  market  was  devastating. 

During  the  Small  Business  Cbmmlt- 
tee's  hearings  on  interest  rates  and  busi- 
ness credit  needs.  I  listened  to  the  con- 
cerns of  small  businessmen,  and  the  re- 
actions of  Mr.  Frederick  Schultz.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  whose 
seat  is  being  vacated. 


My  support  of  this  amendment  is  in  no 
way  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Schultz,  or  of  the 
policies  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  been  following  this  year.  Appointing 
an  individual  with  small  business  or  agri- 
cultural experience  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  will  provide  the  monetary 
policy  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  fresh  perspective  on  the  impact  of 
credit  policy  on  America's  businesses; 
such  an  appointment  will  also  provide  a 
representative  from  the  small  business 
community  with  first-hand  experience 
about  the  need  for  long-range  national 
monetary  policy.  In  short,  I  believe  both 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  busi- 
ness commimity  will  benefit  from  new 
representation  on  the  Board. 

BSOAD  REPSESENTATION    ON   tWt  TO) 

Mr,  pOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  supports  the  efforts  of  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee,  Connecticut, 
and  Iowa  to  provide  that  the  fair  repre- 
sentation provisions  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913  be  complied  with  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  congressional  in- 
tent. Given  current  economic  conditions, 
it  is  especially  important  at  this  time  to 
Insure  that  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  be  composed  in  ptut 
of  representatives  of  certain  sectors  of 
the  economy  that  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  periods  of  sustained  high  interest 
rates  and  lack  of  available  credit. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  as  dictating 
monetary  policy  to  either  the  President 
or  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed. 
Certainly  there  must  l>e  some  independ- 
ence by  that  body  to  engage  in  the  com- 
plicated tasks  which  it  must  tackle, 
among  them:  Establishing  guidelines  by 
which  the  district  Federal  Reserve  banks 
supervise  and  regulate  member  banks, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Governor's  memberslilp  on  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  where  the 
responsibility  for  designing  and  imple- 
menting monetary  policy  largely  falls, 
setting  the  discount  rate  and  reserve  re- 
quirements and,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, controlling  the  buying  and  selling 
of  Government  securities  in  the  open 
market. 

This  Senator  recognizes  that  the  fac- 
tors Involved  in  making  these  decisions 
are  of  such  complexity  that  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  easily  to  the  political 
process,  where  actions  having  short-term 
popularity  often  turn  out  to  be  ill  ad- 
vised in  retrospect.  Monetary  policy  needs 
to  be  planned  for  longer  time  periods 
and  executed  with  greater  continuity 
than  would  likely  be  the  case  if  monetary 
policy  were  directly  the  product  of  our 
political  system. 

This  Senator  states,  then,  that  it  is 
not  the  question  of  independence  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed, but  rather  by  whom  that  inde- 
pendent judgment  is  exercised.  In  that 
regard,  reason  dictates  that  sectors  of 
the  economy  that  are  heavily  impacted 
by  monetary  policy,  such  as  small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers,  have  input  into 
the  formulation  of  that  policy.  It  is  of 
paramount  concern  that  the  standard  of 
competence  necessary  for  appointment 
to  the  Fed  not  be  compromised  at  all, 
but  rather  that  eminently  qualified  per- 


sons representing  different  sectors  of  the 
economy  comprise  the  board  member- 
ship. 

Farming  and  small  commercial  busi- 
ness interests  are  directly  responsible  for 
over  half  of  the  aggregate  national  in- 
come and  for  an  even  greater  percentage 
of  national  employment.  In  the  absence 
of  available  and  affordable  credit,  the 
very  lifebcad  of  our  economic  system 
can  be  frozen.  Fanners  are  unable  to 
plant  crc^js  or  purchase  the  equipment 
necessary  to  harvest  those  crops,  and 
businessmen  find  themselves  unable  to 
purchase  the  inventory  necessary  to  keep 
the  doors  open.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
tho  DuPonts  and  the  IMB's  of  the  world 
are  better  able  to  weather  the  effects  of 
unstable  economic  policy  than  are  the 
multitudes  of  agricultural  workers  and 
small  businessmen. 

I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
each  imaginable  sector  of  the  economy 
be  guaranteed  a  vote  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  do  submit,  however,  ttiat 
the  overall  direction  of  our  monetary  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  set  by  qualified  persons 
who  understand  the  particular  needs  of 
important  groups  such  as  farmers  and 
small  businessmen. 

This  Senator  urges  the  Soiate  to  rec- 
ognize the  essential  role  that  these  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  play  in  the  overall 
economic  picture,  and  to  correct  the  im- 
balanced  representation  on  the  Fed  that 
has  existed.  The  statutory  language 
found  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913 
is  not  vague,  and  I  wholeheartedly  join 
in  the  effort  to  provide  that  there  be  ag- 
ricultural, commercial — including  small 
business — and  regional  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senators 
Baker,  Weicker,  and  Jepsen.  The  sole 
difference  between  their  proposal  and 
mine  is  that  the  Republican  alternative 
will  send  a  much  weaker  message  to  the 
President  than  will  be  legislative  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment.  We  must  de- 
cide today  if  we  want  to  give  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country  the  assur- 
ance that  their  concerns  will  be  heard 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  or  if  we 
will  only  offer  them  another  weak  reed 
of  hope. 

It  has  been  said  that  my  amendment 
is  inappropriate  because  it  has  not  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Banking 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters.  In  ordinary  times  I  would 
agree  with  that.  Unfortunately,  these 
are  not  ordinary  times.  The  small  busi- 
ness community  has  come  under  enor- 
mous pressure  from  high  interest  rates, 
and  its  voice,  the  small  businessman's 
voice,  must  be  heard.  Reports  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  indicate  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  within  10  days  of  making  his  de- 
cision about  who  will  fill  Governor 
Scluiltz'  position  next  January.  The 
Banking  Committee  has  had  more  than 
1  year  since  the  last  Federal  Reserve 
nominee  was  approved,  and  no  action 
was  taken  until  yesterday  when  highly 
preliminary  testimony  was  heard.  The 
time  to  act  has  come. 


Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  a  few 
of  the  standard  objections  to  my  amend- 
ment. It  is  said  that  the  statutory  lan- 
guage ties  the  hands  of  the  President. 
To  that  charge  I  can  only  respond,  yes. 
it  does. 

That  is  exactly  the  difference  belTreen 
my  amendment  and  the  numerous  reso- 
lutions thai  urge  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  small  business  representative  to 
the  Board  of  Governors.  My  amend- 
ment will  make  a  point  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  ignore  when  selecting  his 
nominee  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Gov- 
ernor Schultz. 

The  small  business  community  has 
never  received  a  fair  degree  of  represen- 
tation on  the  Board  of  Governors,  and 
my  amendment  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  redressing  this  long-lived  over- 
sight. 

The  issue  could  not  be  more  clearly 
drawn.  Do  we  assure  small  business  rep- 
resentation on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
or  do  we  not?  That  is  the  question  each 
of  us  must  answer  by  the  vote  here  today. 

If  Senators  who  oppose  statutory  lan- 
guage believe  the  President  is  going  to 
appoint  a  small  business  representative 
to  the  Board,  then  they  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  supporting  this  amendment. 
However,  if  they  fear  that  the  President 
will  make  his  choice  from  the  banking  or 
economic  theorist  community  then  my 
amendment  is  the  only  way  to  assure  that 
a  small  business  representative  is  chosen. 

The  choice  is  clear:  Do  you  favor  or  do 
you  not  favor  small  business  representa- 
tion on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Others  have  said  that  by  specifying 
an  appointment  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  we  are  compromising  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Fed.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  This  amendment 
does  nothing  to  compromise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
It  does  not  make  one  direction  to  them 
regarding  the  money  supply,  credit  con- 
ditions, or  operating  procedures.  It  does 
not  address  any  decision  that  lies  within 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  issue  here  is  not  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but 
whether  we  wUl  finally  bring  the  Board 
of  Governors  into  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  created  the 
Fed.  The  original  act  specified  that  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  interests  be 
considered  when  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board  of  Governors  is  made. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  assure  that 
this  longstanding  provision  be  made  a 
reality,  and  that  the  small  business 
commuruty  is  finally  represented  on  the 
Board. 

The  Fed  will  still  be  able  to  take  any 
actions  it  sees  as  necessary  to  help  our 
economy,  but  if  my  amendment  passes, 
the  voice  of  small  business  will  be  added 
to  the  Wall  Street  chorus  now  on  the 
Board. 

Still  others  have  said  that  if  we  specify 
small  business  representation  on  the 
FWernI  Reserve  Board,  we  will  soon  be 
specifying  seats  for  other  special  interest 
groups.  This  is  a  false  issue.  Small  busi- 
ness is  not  a  special  interest  within  our 
economy,  it  is  the  largest  part,  and  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
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Small  business  accounts  for  53  percent 
of  our  GNP  and  70  percent  of  all  new 
jobs.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  special 
interest,  we  are  talking  about  represent- 
ing the  concerns  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans. 

To  compare  this  vast  community  with 
those  groups  we  normally  refer  to  as  spe- 
cial interests  is  to  do  a  great  disservice 
to  most  small  business  people  and  most 
working  people  in  this  country. 

This  Congress  is  not  disposed  to  spec- 
ify the  complete  makeup  of  the  Board, 
but  I  do  believe  we  should  demand  that 
the  original  intent  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  which  called  for  fair  representation 
of  various  economic  interests,  be  lul- 
fUled  and  that  a  broader  range  of  in- 
terests than  banking  and  economics  be 
represented  on  the  Board. 

At  the  end.  we  come  to  the  fundamen- 
tal question:  Why  not  pass  a  resolution 
rather  than  legislative  language? 
The  answer  is  simple. 
A  resolution  will  send  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent message  than  would  legislative 
language.  That  is  my  fundamental  con- 
cern. We  need  to  send  the  strongest 
possible  message,  and  that  message  will 
only  come  through  clearly  with  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment,  which  is  not 
hortatory  in  nature  but  which  consti- 
tutes binding  legislation. 

When  we  vote,  let  us  ask  ourselves  do 
we  want  to  assure  that  Main  Street 
America  is  represented  on  the  Board,  or 
do  we  want  to  send  a  weak  signal  that  the 
Senate  is  mildly  concerned  about  this 
problem?  It  is  time  that  we  stiffen  our 
spines  and  send  the  strongest  possible 
message  to  the  President.  That  message 
is  only  sent  by  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered.  A  sense  of  the  Senate 
would  be  recognized  for  what  it  is:  A 
failure  of  will  on  the  part  of  this  Con- 
gress. A  failure  to  stand  for  small  busi- 
ness when  it  is  most  in  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  the  strong 
message,  not  the  weak  message. 

When  the  time  has  expired  I  will  move 
to  table  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  vote  to 
table  that  amendment.  If  the  tabling  mo- 
tion should  succeed,  I  urge  Senators  to 
vote  in  support  of  my  amendment. 

If  the  tabling  motion  fails,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  and  then  vote 
up  my  amendment  in  the  first  degree. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  a  voice  vote  on 
the  amendment.  There  will  be  a  motion 
to  table  and  that  motion  will  carry  with 
it  the  yeas  and  nays. 

So,  if  the  Senator  will  withhold  his  re- 
quest at  this  time,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment  in  the 
first  degree,  the  yeas  and  nays  will  be 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  table,  and  Sen- 
ators mav  wish  to  voice  vote  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  that  re- 
quest? 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on   the  substitute 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
wants  the  yeas  and  nays  I  trust  we  will 
help  him  to  get  them. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  point  of 

order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  How  can  there  be 
enough  present  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  one  request  and  not  on  another 

request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
minority  leader  had  raised  his  hand  we 
would  not  have  had  the  ruling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  try  again? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  2  minutes  and  45 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  7  minutes  and  28  seconds. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  on  the  Baker 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Baker  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  have? 
Seven  minutes,  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
and-a-half  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  does  the  Other 
side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TWO- 
and-three-quarter  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
Offered  by  Senator  Jepsen  and  myself  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be 
filled  by  an  individual  who  has  substan- 
tial small  business,  agricultural  or  other 
small  business,  experience. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  under  my  chairmanship,  held 
a  number  of  hearings  this  year  on  the 
subject  of  high  interest  rates  and  their 
causes  and  the  appropriate  policy  re- 
sponses. During  the  committee's  Septem- 
ber 23  hearing,  the  i=;sue  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  membership  for  a  small 
business  person  came  up,  particularly  In 
the  context  of  what  was  then  an  extraor- 
dinarily tight  Federal  Reserve  policy. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  in  an  effort  to 
wring  inflation  out  of  the  system  the  Fed 
was  taking  an  excessively  hard  line.  The 
attitude  at  the  Fed  seemed  to  be  that 
high  interest  rates  were  the  price  that 
had  to  be  paid  to  nurge  inflation,  even 
If  it  were  paid  at  the  expense  of  a  few 


sectors  of  the  economy,  namely  small 
business.  Small  business  clearly  was  ex- 
pendable for  the  perceived  greater  good 
of  subduing  inflation. 

I  felt  then  and  do  now.  that  even 
though  credit  has  since  loosened  consid- 
erably, that  the  monetary  overkill  of  the 
spring  and  early  summer  would  not  have 
occurred  if  the  voice  of  small  business 
was  heard  at  the  Fed. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  hear- 
ings convinced  me  that  the  Fed  considers 
small  businesses  to  be  the  sacrificial 
frontline  troops  in  the  war  on  inflation; 
and  that  there  is  a  deep  insensitivity  to 
the  small  business  condition. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  small 
business,  which  includes  most  of  this 
country's  agricultural  enterprises,  has 
never  been  more  clear  to  our  national 
economy.  To  a  major  extent,  plans  for  a 
national  economic  recovery  rest  on  the 
future  strength  and  financial  health  of 
the  small  businesses  that  make  up  our 
Nation. 

Small  businesses  nationwide  are  the 
bac  bone  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
If  efforts  to  revitalize  the  national  econ- 
omy are  to  be  successful,  the  small  busi- 
ness community  must  be  in  the  forefront 
of  these  efforts. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  as 
ranking  minority  member,  and  now  as 
chairman,  more  time  than  I  would  care 
to  count,  I  have  heard  it  repeated  that 
small  business  is  "the  backbone  of 
America."  Probably  every  politician  in 
America  has  said  it  at  one  time  or  an- 
other: Indeed,  the  President,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  made  the  remark.  The 
problem  is,  the  words  have  been  re- 
P2ated  so  often,  they  do  not  seem  to 
mean  much  anymore — at  least  to  the 
people  who  speak  them. 

For  years  now — and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  administration  is  proving  to 
be  no  exception — small  business  has 
been  patted  and  praised  in  speeches  and 
in  rhetoric,  and  then  passed  over  and 
forgotten  when  policymaking  time  rolls 
around. 

You  have  only  to  take  a  look  at  our 
tax  code,  our  credit  and  monetary  poli- 
cies, our  regulations,  and  Federal  pro- 
curement policies  to  realize  that  when 
policy  is  made  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, small  business  is  left  standing  out- 
side the  door. 

Despite  all  these  mounting  economic 
hardships,  small  business  still  accounts 
for  80  percent  of  the  new  jobs  created  in 
the  private  sector.  Small  firms  still  ac- 
count for  over  50  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  for  nearly  half 
of  this  country's  industrial  innovations. 
And  yet,  year  after  year,  our  economic 
policymakers  ignore  these  amazing 
small  business  contributions  to  our  econ- 
omy and  continues  to  promote  policies 
that  primarily  favor  the  corporate 
giants. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  right  now  small 
business  is  leading  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try into  what  could  be  a  very  severe  re- 
cession. Finally,  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  as  small  business  goes,  so 
goes  the  Nation.  And  small  business  is  in 
very  deep  trouble  right  now. 
The  problem  is  severe  and  immediate. 


but  not  impossible.  The  administration's 
economic  game  plan  has  gone  awry  and 
we  need  a  midcourse  correction  urgently. 
The  1981  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  do 
not  add  up — and  I  have  been  saying  that 
all  year.  Ever  since  January  I  have  been 
saying  that  you  cannot  cut  taxes  30  per- 
cent, undertake  a  massive  new  arms 
buildup,  tighten  credit  and  still  balance 
the  budget. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  a  big  and  necessary 
step  toward  building  small  business  into 
the  economic  policymaking  process  in 
Washington.  By  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  next  vacancy  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be  filled 
by  a  person  with  substantial  small  busi- 
ness, agricultural  or  other  small  busi- 
ness experience,  we  can  give  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  the  voice  they  need, 
lacking,  to  bring  their  views  into  play 
when  monetary  policy  is  made. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Fed  has  not  been 
sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  agony  of 
small  businesses  and  small  farms  across 
the  country,  caused  by  record  high  in- 
terest rates.  All  through  1981  the  Fed 
continued  to  tighten  the  screws  on 
money  and  credit,  each  time  pushing  up 
interest  rates  on  new  record  highs.  Sure 
they  knew  there  would  be  pain,  tmd 
bankruptcy,  and  unemployment.  But 
each  month  they  voted  to  turn  the 
screws  tighter  and  tighter. 

And  where  was  the  voice  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  councils  of  monetary  policy- 
making? The  answer  is  clear — small 
business  has  been  disenfranchised.  There 
was  no  one  with  authority  to  say,  "Wait. 
Can't  we  take  into  account  some  of  the 
special  problems  of  main  street?  Or  rural 
America?  Should  we  only  worry  about 
Wall  Street?" 

I  want  the  main  street  view  on  the 
Fed.  And  I  think  it  is  desperately  needed 
there. 

The  vise-like  grip  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  should  have  been  loosened 
considerably,  and  it  should  have  begim 
long  before  now. 

The  Fed  has  been  suffocating  the  small 
business  and  small  farm  sector  by  a 
deliberate  policy  of  high  interest  rates 
and  tight  credit — and  It  has  gone  over- 
board. That  policy  must  be  reversed.  We 
should  aim  for  5-percent  money  supply 
growth — not  the  2  percent  we  are  now 
seeing. 

On  June  22,  1981,  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
announced  the  formation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  "nils  council  is  made  up 
of  25  small  business  men  and  women 
from  around  the  country  who  have 
agreed  to  work  with  the  committee  to 
provide  a  grassroots  view  of  small  busi- 
ness issues  and  concerns. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was 
held  in  Washington  on  October  28. 1  wish 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  could 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  trulv  beneficial  meeting.  I  felt 
then,  and  feel  even  more  strongly  now 
that  it  is  absolutely  crucial  to  have  the 
kind  of  ongoing  communication  between 
small  business  and  Washington  that  this 
coimcil  will  provide. 

These  people,  involved  with  a  small 
business  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  are  in 
the  best  position  to  tell  us  what  the 


problems  of  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
and  excessive  regulation,  are  doing  to 
them  and  their  businesses. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  course 
of  this  day-long  session,  the  one  issue 
deemed  to  be  of  greatest  significance  to 
the  small  business  community  by  the 
council  dealt  with  the  appointment  of  a 
small  business  person  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  as  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  cotmcil's  recommendation 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  through  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Shaw  Mudge,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  council's  membership. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  make  part  of  the  Record  letters  sent 
to  the  President  and  to  me  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Michael  Cardenas,  express- 
ing strong  support  for  having  a  qualified 
individual  who  represents  the  interest 
of  small  business  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shaw  Mudge  &  Co.. 
Stamford,  Oonn.,  November  2,  198t. 
Hon.  Lowixi.  WEICKER,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Senate  Comrnittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chaikman:  As  Chairman  of  tbe 
Senate  SmaU  Business  Committee's  National 
Advisory  Council.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  Committee  members  for  host- 
ing our  first  meeting  on  October  28,  1981.  The 
Council  believes  that  It  was  a  most  produc- 
tive and  worthwhile  session. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  officially  notify  that  at  the  close  of  the 
business  session,  the  Council  unanimously 
passed  a  Resolution  calling  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  to  take  a  leader- 
ship role  in  assuring  that  a  small  business 
owner,  or  someone  with  considerable  small 
business  background,  is  appointed  to  the 
vacancy  that  will  t>e  created  on  the  Board  of 
Oovernors  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
when  Board  Vice  Chairman.  Frederick  H. 
Schultz's  term  expires  on  January  31,  1982. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  Advisory 
Council  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
special  credit  and  monetary  needs  of  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  economy  have 
not  been  adequately  addressed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  small  business  man  or  woman 
to  the  Board  by  the  President  would  do  much 
to  increase  the  Board's  sensitivity  to  the 
special  economic  and  fiscal  conditions  that 
affect  a  small  entrepreneur. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  should  be  in  the  forefront  of  ac- 
tivity leading  to  the  long-overdue  appoint- 
ment of  a  small  business  person  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

We  hope  that  the  Committee  will  act  on 
our  Resolution  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
Sincerely. 

Shaw  MtroGE, 
Chairman,  National  Advisory  Council. 

National  Advisobt  Cotrwcii.  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business 

Hugh  AUred.  Cullman,  Ala. 

James  Beavers,  Clinton.  Ark. 

Leon  Brassard.  Hudson,  N.H. 

David  Bruce.  Bozeman.  Mont. 

Mary  Diener.  Research  Triangle  P»rk.  N.C. 

William  Farden,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Walter  Floss.  East  Amherst.  N.T. 

Leonard  Forsgren,  Portland.  Oreg. 

Bruce  Hopewell,  New  York.  N.T. 

Oscar  Honuby.  Somerset.  Ky. 


Michael  Lefklades,  Bay  City.  Mlcta. 

Helen  Leslie,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

BUI  Lyttle.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Forrest  Mertz,  Ponca  City.  Okla. 

Thelma  Moes,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Shaw  Mudge  (Chairman) .  Stamford.  Conn. 

Herman  McKenzle.  Forest  Park,  Oa. 

Bill  Nourse,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Obermayer.  Cambridge,  1 

Francis  ^vel,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

James  Rboads,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Ralph  Steinbarth.  Chicago,  m.. 

Glenn  Stout,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

David  Tomllnson.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utali. 

Morris  Womack,  Frlendawood,  Tex. 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administbation, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  I,  X981. 
Hon.  LiOvtrELL  Weickeb,  Jr., 
Chairman,   Commmittee  on  Small  Bustnesi, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.   Chaibhan:   Thank  you  for  tbe 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  concerning 
fair  representation  of  all  economic  sectors 
among  membership  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Board  of  Governors.  I  am  aware  that 
the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
will  occur  on  January  31,  1982. 

I  have  enclosed  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
the  President  on  this  very  Important  nomi- 
nation. Let  me  assure  you  that  I  will  sup- 
port efforts  to  include  a  qualified  individ- 
ual to  represent  small  business  Interests  on 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  Caboenas. 

Administrator. 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administbation. 

Washington,  D.C,  December  1,  1981. 
The  Pbesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb  President:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  next  membership 
vacancy  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Board  of  Governors  will  occur  on  January 
31,  1982.  I  would  like  to  offer  some  thoughts 
for  your  consideration  on  this  important 
nomination,  and  I  would  encourage  your 
support  or  a  qualified  individual  to  repre- 
sent small  business  Interests  on  the  Board 
of  Governors.  This  individual  could  be  a 
small  business  owner  operator,  or  someone 
with  a  clear  background  In  the  understand- 
ing of  small  business  capital  requirements. 
A  banker  with  an  extensive  sm&Il  business 
portfolio  or  venture  capitalist  would  also  be 
sensitive  to  the  credit  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

I  feel  It  is  extremely  Important  to  stress 
that  the  small  business  sector  is  a  major 
component  of  our  economic  life.  It  tran- 
scends all  industries  and  all  special  interest 
groups.  The  number  of  net  new  Jobs  created 
as  well  as  expanded  local,  sta'e.  and  Federal 
tax  revenue  generation  are  directly  related 
to  the  health  of  existing  and  potential  small 
enterprises.  The  creativity,  productive  drive, 
and  risk  taking  of  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
is  embodl'>d  in  this  sector. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  oversees  the 
growth  of  monetary  aggregates  and  tbe  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  all  sectors  of  the  national 
economy.  In  so  doing,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  the  sole  responsibility  for  establishing 
monetary  policy  within  our  economic  system. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  explicit  on  fair 
representation,  the  intent  of  having  all  eco- 
nomic sectors  equally  represented  Is  very 
clear.  The  Act  states  that,  "due  regard  shall 
be  given  to  obtaining  a  fair  representation  of 
financial,  agricultural,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  and  of  the  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  among  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board." 

Presently,  the  memtiershln  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  Is  Inconsistent  with  these  statu- 
tory directives.  The  membership  Is  currently 
lacking  In  small  business  representation.  This 
Is  unfortunate  since  small  business  consti- 
tutes 97  percent  of  the  agrlctiltuT«l,  oommer- 
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ctal  and  Industrial  Interest*  In  this  country, 
and  accounts  for  40  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  ^.»,„„. 
As  you  know,  recent  economic  conditions 
have  created  a  particular  concern  for  small 
businesses.  Already  your  economic  policies 
are  beginning  to  correct  the  disproportionate 
effect  placed  on  small  business  bv  hleh  Inter- 
est rates.  I  think  positive  beneflts  will  accrue 
from  having  this  sector  represented  on  the 
Board  In  the  Immediate  future.  ThU  would 
Insure  an  adequate  voice  In  the  policy- 
making stage  where  econonUc  decisions,  so 
extremely  important  to  small  businesses,  are 
made.  While  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  claar 
in  Its  language,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  at- 
tention to  small  business  Interests  In  the 
nominating  process  for  the  Board  In  years 

'*^ank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  my  concerns.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
provide  you  with  a  list  of  possible  nominees 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Region  IV  who 
would  fulfill  the  need  for  a  small  business 
representative. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Casdekas, 

AdministTator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  presently  con- 
stituted does  not  have  in  its  membership 
a  person  with  a  smaU  business  back- 
ground or  with  substantial  small  business 
experience.  It  is  time  that  the  voice  of 
smaU  business  be  heard  in  the  haUs  ol 
the  monetary  policymakers  of  this  land. 
It  is  time  that  smaU  business  be  given  its 
rightful  say  in  its  own  destiny  and  future. 
Therefore,  it  is  time  that  a  person  with 
substantial  small  business,  agricultural 
or  other  smaU  business,  experience  be 
appointed  to  the  next  vacancy  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

And  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  the  end  product  of  months  of  con- 
sultation between  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  Garn  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr,  Jepsen)  ,  and  I  think 
it  clearly  brings  into  focus  what  is  needed 
now  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the 
sense  of  perspective,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  the  substitute 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields 
time,  time  will  run  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  withhold 
his  request?  I  think  we  can  probably 
bring  to  an  end  the  debate,  and  I  can 
make  a  motion  to  table  and  we  will  get 
consent — the  majority  leader  got  con- 
sent, did  he  not,  that  votes  go  over  until 
2  o'clock?  Did  he  include  a  motion  to 
table  in  that? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RUDMAN).  The  Senator  is  correct.  Votes 
going  over  until  2  o'clock  would  include 
votes  on  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr,  President,  the  National  Association 
of  Auto  Dealers,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  support  my  amend- 
ment in  preference  to  the  substitute 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment. 

The  following  organ' zations  support 
any  amendment  of  this  type  that  will 
aid  in  moving  us  in  the  direction  of  small 
business  representation  on  the  Fed's 
Board:  The  National  Federal  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  Small  Business 
United,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  But  no  group  favors  the 
substitute  amendment  over  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr,  GARN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARN,  Yesterday,  as  I  indicated, 
we  did  hold  hearings,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  tes- 
tified, as  the  minority  leader  has  just 
stated,  that  they  favored  any  approach. 
They  are  willing  to  do  anything  they  can 
to  the  Fed.  no  doubt  about  it,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  they  did  indicate 
that  they  favored  the  approach  of  S,  209, 
which  is  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Jepsen  before  the  committee 
yesterday,  that  is  similar  to  what  is  being 
done  today. 

I  also  advised  them  that  the  Jepsen 
substitute  would  be  up  yesterday  after- 
noon and  they  said  they  did  feel  it  would 
be  better  not  to  mandate  a  specific  con- 
stituency, but  to  send  the  President  a 
strong  message  that  they  wanted  fair 
representation.  There  is  no  way  the  mi- 
nority leader  could  know  of  that.  But 
that  was  in  response  to  a  question  at 
yesterday's  hearing,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  minority  leader  that 
his  1  minute  has  expired.  He  has  4  min- 
utes and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  I  thank  the 
Chair,  I  yield  myself  another  minute. 

Mr,  President,  I  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  December  2  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business: 

On  behalf  of  Its  500.000  small  business 
owner-members,  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  would  like  to  Indicate 
Its  support  for  any  and  all  such  amendments 
which  let  the  President  know  that  the  up- 
coming vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should  be 
filled  by  an  individual  of  proven  familiarity 
and  knowledge  of  the  macro-economic  role 
of  small  business  In  our  economy. 

So  what  I  am  saying,  Mr,  President,  is 
that  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  favors  any  amendment 
of  this  type  that  will  move  us  in  the  di- 
reaction  of  having  small  business  rep- 
resentat'on  on  the  Board.  But  no 
organization  that  I  know  of  favors  the 
substitute  amendment  over  the  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced,  whereas  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Auto  Dealers  and 
the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
clearly  favor  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  over  the  approach  involved  in  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  which 


is  the  substitute  offered  by  Senators 
B^KER.  WEICKER.  and  Jepsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  m'nute  has  expired, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  myself 
another  30  seconds. 

I  will  move  to  table  the  substitute 
amendment:  the  vote  will  occur  at  2  p.m. 
today.  Would  the  Senator  like  to  have 
a  couple  of  minutes  remain  for  each  side 
at  that  time  and,  if  so,  I  can  reserve  my 
time  and  move  to  table  then? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  makes  a  good 
point.  I  probably  have  a  minute-and-a- 
half  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  54  seconds 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
2  minutes  and  5  seconds. 

Mr,  WEICKER,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  3  min- 
utes to  make  final  statements  on  this 
matter  on  each  side  just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  So.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  will  wait  imtil  that  time  to  make 
the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  at  this  point 
with  the  understanding  that  each  side 
will  have  the  time  allotted  included  in 
the  request  by  Mr,  Weicker  at  2  o'clock, 

Mr,  WEICKER,  Mr,  President,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  pending  legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
status  of  the  pending  legislation  would 
now  be  that  if  the  Senator  yields  back 
his  time  we  would  then  resume  a  very 
limited  debate  on  the  issue  prior  to  a 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  There  is  one 
other  amendment  to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  WEICKER,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  3  minutes  allowed  to  each 
side,  allotted  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  co^s'*"*  ♦■'^•'•'  'he  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-VICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  an  arrangement  can 
be  agreed  to  to  provide  for  a  tabling  mo- 
tion to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  at  2  o'clock  against  the 
Baker-Jepsen-Weicker  amendment  and 
for  certain  proceedings  thereafter,  in- 
cluding third  reading  and  final  passage. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  following 
unanimous-consent  request  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  minority  leader  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  resumes  after 
the  recess  at  2  p,m.  today,  there  be  6 
minutes  equally  divided  for  debate  on 
the  Baker-Jepsen-Weicker  amendment; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  upon  the 
yielding  back  of  the  time  sj  provided  for, 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  tabling  motion 
against  the  Baker-Jepsen-Weicker 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr,  President.  I  under- 
stand the  yeas  and  nays  have  previously 
been  ordered  on  the  Baker-Jepsen- 
Weicker  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  be  vitiated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  a  vote  occur  on  the 
Byrd  amendment  immediately  after  the 
disposition  of  the  tabling  motion  to  be 
made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  lieen  ordered  on  that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have.         

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw that  request.  "ITiere  would  be  a 
voice  vote  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sif- 
f  airs  on  the  Baker  amendment,  assuming 
that  the  tabling  motion  fails. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  tabling  motion  suc- 
ceeds, of  course,  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ent situation.  But  if  it  fails.  I  would  an- 
ticipate now  a  voice  vote  rather  than  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Baker-Jepsen-Weick- 
er amendment,  to  be  followed  then.  Mr. 
President,  by  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Byrd 
amendment,  as  amended,  if  amended. 
And  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered  on  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Byrd  amendment,  as 
amended,  if  amended,  that  the  bill  be 
advanced  to  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage, without  further  amendment,  mo- 
tion, point  of  order  or  other 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  still  have, 


under  the  original  agreement,  the  op- 
tion to  call  up  an  amendment.  I  prob- 
ably will  not  call  it  up.  but  I  would  like 
to  retain  that  option. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  revise 
the  request  then  to  provide  that  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Byrd  amendment, 
as  amended,  if  amended,  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  offer  a  second 
Byrd  amendment  be  tendered  prior  to 
third  reading,  but  that  third  reading 
occur  then  without  further  amendment 
after  the  disposition  of  the  second  Byrd 
amendment,  if  indeed  a  second  Byrd 
amendment  is  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  final  passage? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have.  _ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  effect  of  the 
request  that  has  just  been  agreed  to  is 
that  at  2  o'clock,  when  the  Senate  re- 
sumes its  session  after  the  caucuses  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  away  from  the 
flood,  there  will  be  6  minutes  of  debate  on 
the  Baker-Jepsen-Weicker  amendment, 
to  be  equally  divided,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
tabling  motion  against  the  Baker-Jep- 
sen-Weicker amendment. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  tabling 
motion,  the  Senate  will  proceed  then 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Baker-Jep- 
sen-Weicker amendment,  if  the  same 
was  not  tabled,  on  which  there  would  be 
a  voice  vote,  unless  there  is  a  further  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays:  and  after 
disposition  of  that  a  rollcall  vote  to  oc- 
cur on  the  Byrd  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, if  amended. 

After  the  disposition  of  that  Byrd 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  recognized  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  a  second  amendment,  as 
provided  for  heretofore  in  the  imani- 
mous-consent  order,  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  second 
Byrd  amendment  or  announcement  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment, the  Chair  will  call  for  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  without  further  amend- 
ment. After  third  reading,  Mr,  President, 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  this  measure  on 
which  a  rollcall  vote  has  been  ordered, 

B,    1700 

Mr,  President,  after  the  disposition  of 
the  small  business  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  Calen- 
dar Order  No,  385.  S.  1700.  the  Court  of 
Claims  bill,  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  20  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  or  their  desig- 
nees; 20  minutes  on  amendments  in  the 
first  degree,  10  minutes  on  amendments 
in  the  second  degree,  10  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motions,  appeals,  or  points  of 
order,  if  they  are  submitted  to  the  Sen- 


ate that  the  agreement  shall  be  in  the 
usual  form  and  that  no  vote  occur  on 
this  bill  prior  to  the  hour  of  4  pjn. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  votes  is  in  relation  to  the 
bill  or  in  relation  to  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  prior  to  the  hour  of  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SECOND  CONCURRENT  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  consideration  of  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution  this 
afternoon  after  the  disposition  of  S. 
1700,  the  Court  of  Claims  bill.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  take  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  but  I  am  encouraged  to  think 
that  it  can  be  finished  this  afternoon  or, 
at  lea:t.  early  this  evening,  I  hope  so, 
and  I  urge  Senators  to  attempt  to  co- 
operate in  an  effort  to  make  that  possi- 
ble. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  recess  of  the  Senate  from 
12  o'clock  until  2  o'clock.  That  will  ac- 
commodate the  requirements  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  gather  to- 
gether in  party  caucuses  off  the  floor  to 
discuss  the  schedule  for  the  balance  of 
this  session.  After  those  caucuses  are 
conducted,  I  shall  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  and  perhaps  I  can  have 
a  further  announcement  to  make  on  the 
Senate  schedule  prior  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment later  this  month. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  scheduled  to  recess  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  I  believe  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness that  can  be  transacted  on  the  pend- 
ing measure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  from  this  moment  until  12  noon 
and  that,  at  12  noon,  the  Chair  auto- 
matically implement  the  previous  order 
which  will  put  the  Senate  into  recess 
from  12  noon  until  2  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  the  order 
for  morning  business  will  be  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  order  pre- 
viously entered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  auorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P-M. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  12  noon  hav- 
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ing  arrived,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  re- 
cess until  2  pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12  noon,  re- 
cessed until  2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lugar)  . 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OP  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
Uon  of  S.  881. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6S2 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
and  Tennessee  to  the  Robert  C.  Byrd 
amendment  No.  651. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Am  I  correct  in  stating 
that  at  this  time  there  are  6  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct — 3  minutes  to  a  side. 

Vti.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  a  motion  before  this  body  to  table 
the  Baker-Jepsen-Weicker  amendment? 

T*ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
was  that  this  might  occur  at  the  end  of 
the  6  m.nutes  of  debate.  Currently,  the 
debate  is  on  the  Jepsen  substitute. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  But  do  we  have  a  motion 
to  table  as  yet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  distinguished  minority  leader's  mo- 
tion to  table  the  Baker-Jepsen-Weicker 
amendment. 

The  amendment  affected  by  the  mo- 
tion to  table  incorporates  the  language  of 
Senate  Resolution  209.  which  currently 
has  37  cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  Senate  Resolution  247.  The 
amendment  is  a  truly  bipartisan  effort. 

Furthermore,  it  enjoys  considerable 
support  from:  the  National  Federation 
of  Qidependent  Businesses,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  and  Small  Business 
United — to  name  just  a  few  of  the  orga- 
nizations behind  our  amendment. 

Such  diversified  support  for  a  measure 
occurs  rarely  in  the  Senate.  Clearly, 
small  business  and  agriculture  need  this 
resolution,  and  just  as  clearly,  the  coim- 
try  is  behind  it.  I  hope  that  partisan  poll- 
tics  will  be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  substitute  will  be  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  "No"  on  the  Byrd  mo- 
tion to  table  and  to  vote  "Aye"  on  the 
Baker-Jepsen-Weicker  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  the  time 
will  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  without  it  being  charged  to  any 
party. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  now  come  to  the  crucial  moment  in 
this  disagreement.  On  the  one  side  lies 
an  amendment  which  has  no  teeth, 
which  gives  no  firm  and  specific  instruc- 
tions to  the  President.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Senate  would  like  a  small 
business  representative  on  the  Fed,  but 
it  does  not  assure  such  an  outcome. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  disagreement 
lies  my  amendment.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  offers  the  full  force  of  the  law  to 
assure  that  small  business  will  finally 
have  a  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 

The  choice  could  not  be  more  clear. 
If  you  want  to  send  the  strongest  mes- 
sage possible  to  the  President  and  tell 
him  that  a  small  business  representative, 
who  may  be  a  farmer  or  rancher,  must 
be  appointed  next  year,  then  you  have 
no  choice  but  to  approve  the  statutory 
language  I  offer.  The  proposed  alterna- 
tive is  only  a  weak  signal  by  comparison. 

No  Senator  should  believe  that  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  bills  will  go 
unnoticed.  Earlier  today,  I  reaffirmed 
the  preference  of  the  National  Associa- 
t'on  of  Automobile  Dealers  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors  for  our 
statutory  language,  compared  to  the 
weaker  sense  of  the  Senate  language 
offered  as  an  alternative. 

In  addition.  I  stand  by  my  earlier 
statement  that  no  small  business  orga- 
nization I  know  of  prefers  this  weaker 
language  to  my  stronger  amendment. 
The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  said,  this  morning,  "that  if 
they  have  left  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Garn,  with  the  impression  that  they 
supported  any  one  alternative  over  an- 
other they  had  been  misimderstood." 
The  NFIB  stands  by  its  support  of  any 
and  all  amendments  that  work  toward 
the  appointment  of  a  small  business  rep- 
resentative to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine this  also  represents  the  stance  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Association, 
Small  Business  United,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

In  the  end,  each  Senator  must  ask  him 
or  herself  one  simple  question:  Do  I 
believe  that  small  business  should  be  rep- 
resented on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  Governors?  If  you  answer  that  ques- 
tion, "yes,"  then  you  should  support  the 
stronger  language  of  my  amendment.  If 
your  answer  is  "no,"  then  you  should 
vote  for  the  alternative,  weaker  language. 
I  hope  each  Senator  will  stand  on  the 
side  of  small  business  in  this  decision. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  send  the  strong- 
est message  possible,  and  to  vote  with 
me  to  table  the  weaker  alternative  sug- 


gested  by   the   distinguished   majority 
leader,    with    Senators    Weicker    and 

JCPSEN. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
any  time  remaining,  will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  permit  me  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  to  be  recognized  to  call 
for  a  motion  to  table. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  table  the  pending  amendment 
in  the  second  degree.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  that  motion,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stat- 
ford)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  ,  would  each  vote  "yea". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  have 
not  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 

nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  459  Leg.] 

YEAS— 41 

Mel  Cher 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Pryor 

Ruidolpb 

Riegle 

Sasaer 

Stenola 

TscnK«is 

WUUami 

Zorlnaky 


NlcUe* 

Packwood 

Percy 

Presder 

Quayle 

Both 

Rudmui 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symmi 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wailop 

Warner 

Weicker 


BBucua 

Exon 

Eenl^en 

Ford 

Blden 

Olenn 

Boren 

Hart 

Bradley 

Henm 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Cranston 

Levin 

Divon 

Long 

Dodd 

MaUunaga 

Abdnor 

riAIC^-^o 

Orassley 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Boechwttz 

Hayakawa 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Cochran 

Helms 

Cchen 

Humphrey 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Danforth 

Kaseebaum 

Denton 

Kasten 

Do  e 

La^alt 

Dcmenlcl 

Lupar 

Durenberger 

Blathlai 

East 

tiattlngly 

oam 

McClure 

Oorton 

Murkowakl 
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OannoB 

DeConcini  Huddleaton         Stafford 

Eagleton  Meuenbaum      Stevens 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  652  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  recurs  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  (No.  652)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  as  amended.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  . 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes). 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  .  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

♦60  Leg.l 

f 

YEAS— 87 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

MurkowdEl 

Andrews 

Onasdey 

Nlckles 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pa'-kwood 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Blden 

Ha\'akawa 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hefiln 

Pro'Tnlre 

Bosch  wltz 

Hemz 

Pnror 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Quavie 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Rlesle 

Harrv  P..  Jr. 

JackK)n 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jepsen 

Rudman 

Ch&fee 

Johnston 

Sftsser 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Kasten 

S'mp«on 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

StennU 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Symms 

Danforth 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dl-«-on 

Luear 

TsoTiifas 

Dole 

l^thlas 

Wallop 

Domenld 

Matsiina^a 

Warner 

1            Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Weicker 

\            East 

Mr  dure 

Williams 

Exon 

Melcher 

Zorlniky 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Own 

Moynlhan 
NATS— 3 

Bradley 

Olenn 

Inouj* 

Cannon 
DeConcini 
Dodd 
Eagleton 
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Huddleston 

Metzenbaum 

Sarbanes 


Stevens 


So.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd's  amendment 

(No.  651).  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the-  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  elect  to  call  up  the  second 
amendment  which  was  provided  for  in 
the  agreement,  so  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  third  reading  and  final  passage. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  S.  881, 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  of  1981,  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  Mr.  Weicker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  Mr.  Nunn,  and  the 
primary  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Rud- 
man, for  their  efforts.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide Important  seed  money  for  much 
needed  research  and  development  and 
I  think  after  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law  we  will  reap  benefits  many  times 
over  the  small  amounts  which  will  be 
spent. 

This  bill  was  previously  a  part  of  S. 
1860,  a  bill  introduced  by  former  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  cosponsored  that  legislation, 
which  also  contained  provisions  dealing 
with  patents  and  regulatory  matters 
affecting  small  businesses.  While  the  pa- 
tent and  regulatory  provisions  of  S.  1860 
were  enacted  into  law  during  the  96th 
Congress,  the  research  and  development 
provisions,  now  contained  in  S  881,  were 
never  acted  upon.  Therefore  I  was 
pleased  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr.  Rudman.  introduced 
this  legislation  last  spring. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  Mr.  President. 
Study  after  study  has  shown  that  the 
smaller  firms  in  this  country  are  more 
innovative,  more  productive  and  create 
more  jobs  than  larger  businesses.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  Is  aware  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  productivity  in  this  Nation 
in  the  last  few  years.  We  all  talk  about 
improving  productivity  and  we  have 
passed  quite  a  tax  cut  which  everyone 
hopes  will  stimulate  productivity. 

This  bill,  however,  provides  the  vehicle 
for  much  greater  productivity.  Surely  all 
companies  respond  to  productivity  type 
tax  cuts,  but  it  is  equally  imnortant  that 
Federal  spending  for  research  and  devel- 
opment be  sDent  in  the  most  effective 
way.  Especially  in  a  time  of  declining 
Federal  spending,  it  is  critical  that 
money  spent  by  the  Government  in  all 
areas  gives  us  the  most  bang  for  the  buck. 
This  bill  will  put  a  procedure  in  place 
that  will  do  just  that.  This  legislation  will 
insure  that  small,  innovative  firms  re- 
ceive a  small  percentage  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  money,  at  virtually  no  added  cost 
to  the  Government.  They  can  then  use 
this  money  to  develop  products  and  come 


up  nith  ideas  which  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and.  more  im- 
portantly, create  new  jobs. 

It  is  incredible.  Mr.  President,  that 
even  though  small  businesses  produce 
over  20  times  more  innovations  than 
large  firms  and  create  the  large  major- 
ity of  new  jobs,  they  receive  only  about 
3  to  4  penfent  of  all  Federal  R.  &  D. 
money.  Even  more  distressing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  a  recent  report  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  which  shows  that 
only  20  companies  receive  71  percent  of 
all  the  Federal  R.  L  D.  money  contracted 
to  private  industry.  This  is  an  incredible 
sum  and  I  think  S.  881  will  help  in  mak- 
ing the  R.  &  D.  business  more  competi- 
tive and  insuring  that  new  ideas  are 
funded. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
begin  channeling  our  R.  tt  D.  money  to 
smaller  firms.  Their  track  record  over 
the  last  couple  of  decades  is  excellent 
and  they  will  develop  the  kind  of  high 
technology  items  we  need  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  world  market.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  881  and  I 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  881,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act, 
and  I  urse  its  quick  adoption. 

This  Nation  has  no  greater  resource 
than  our  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise, and  the  driving  force  behind 
that  system  is  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  thousands  of  small  businessmen,  of 
individual  entrepreneurs,  across  the 
country.  ThLs  bill  recognizes  the  vast  un- 
tapped potential  of  that  reservoir  of  In- 
novation and  will  require  Government 
agencies  to  take  rosUive  steps  to  tap  it. 
Technoloffical  innovation  is  a  basic 
requirement  of  a  modem  economy,  and 
the  rate  of  innovation  has  a  trresX  deai  to 
do  with  the  strength  of  the  economy. 
Studies  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
small  businesses  are  much  more  innova- 
tive, and  much  more  cost  effective  in  de- 
veloping these  innovations,  than  are 
large  corporations. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  these  examnles: 
Small  bu.sin«>.«:ses  produced  about  half 
of  all  major  U.S.  innovations  over  a  20- 
year  period : 

Small  firms  produce  four  times  more 
innovations  per  R.  &  D.  employee  than  do 
lar-^e  firms:  and 

Small  firms  produce  un  to  24  times 
more  innovations  per  R.  &  D.  dollar  than 
do  larse  f  rmi  nrcording  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  importance  of  innovation  to  the 
American  economy  cannot  be  overstated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  50  percent  of 
American  economic  growth  stems  from 
technological  innovation. 

Similarlv.  the  importance  of  small 
business  to  the  American  economy  is 
staggering.  A  study  by  the  Mas.'jachu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  found  that 
firms  with  less  than  500  emplovees'pro- 
vided  87  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
United  States  between  1969  and  1976. 
Even  more  tell'ng  Ls  the  further  finding 
that  firms  with  less  than  21  employees 
created  an  amazing  66  percent  of  all 
new  jobs. 

The  record  of  Federal  agencies  In  tap- 
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ping  this  vast  resource  is  abysmal.  Less 
than  4  percent  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  funds 
go  to  small  businesses.  Only  70  com- 
panies, by  contrast,  account  for  80  per- 
cent of  these  research  dollars,  and  just 
4  large  companies  account  for  nearly 
20  percent. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
counts for  about  half  of  all  the  R.  &  D. 
work  done  in  the  United  States.  Govern- 
ment policies  on  R.  &  D.  spending  have  a 
major  impact  not  only  on  small  busi- 
ness companies  who  want  to  do  R.  it  D. 
work  but  also  on  the  total  amount  of 
technological  innovation  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  we  should  pursue  poli- 
cies that  mak«  the  best  use  of  our  limited 
resources.  The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
are  entitled  to  see  that  their  tax  dollars 
are  spent  in  the  most  cost-effective  man- 
ner. It  has  been  clearly  established  that 
small  business  R.  &  D.  efforts  provide  the 
greatest  return  on  our  investment,  yet 
Government  agencies  do  not  use  small 
businesses  as  they  should  in  contracting 
R.  It  D.  work.  Instead,  they  go  to  large, 
"safe"  companies  to  do  this  work.  They 
put  out  larger  contracts  to  fewer  com- 
panies, and  then  the  agency  bureaucrats 
do  not  have  to  do  as  much  work  as  they 
would  if  they  worked  with  a  larger  num- 
ber of  less  well-known  companies.  How- 
ever, these  policies  mean  less  results  for 
the  country. 

This  Senator  would  prefer  to  see  the 
bureaucracy  doing  a  little  more  work 
and  the  taxpayers  getting  a  lot  better 
return  on  their  investment.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  do  more  R.  &  D.  work  with  small 
businesses  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 

the  Senate.*      

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  rise  as  1  of  the  more  than  80  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  881,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  allow  small  business  to  partici- 
pate in  a  greater  share  of  research  and 
development  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  achieves  this  goal  by 
requiring  agencies  with  substantial  re- 
search and  development  budgets  to 
spend  at  least  1  percent  with  small 
business. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
bill's  goal.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  major 
contribution  small  business  makes  to 
U.S.  innovation.  Studies  have  shown  that 
firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employees 
account  for  approximately  one-half  of 
the  major  U.S.  innovations.  Further 
more,  small  firms  have  produced  nearly 
24  times  as  many  innovations  i>er  re- 
search and  development  dollar  as  large 
firms,  and  4  times  as  many  as  medium- 
sized  firms.  These  studies  underscore  the 
desirability  of  greater  participation  by 
small  business  in  the  Federal  research 
and  development  effort. 

These  same  studies  indicate  that  small 
business  should  receive  an  even  greater 
share  than  that  provided  by  the  bill.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  1  percent  is  a  fair 
share  for  small  businesses.  Even  though 
the  bill  will  provide  some  $300  million  a 
year  to  small  business.  1  percent  is  still 
1  percent.  I  firmly  believe  that  small 
business  should  get  a  greater  share  than 
provided  imder  the  bill. 


As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampsh  re  (Mr.  Rtjdman)  for  his 
efforts  in  achieving  such  a  broad  con- 
sensus and  support  for  this  bill.  The  bill 
that  was  fashioned  under  his  leader- 
ship has  some  important  provisions 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

First,  no  additional  Government 
spending  is  authorized  for  small  business 
research  and  development.  Rather,  the 
bill  provides  that  small  businesses  are  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  overall  research 
and  development  money  Congress  au- 
thorizes. 

Second,  the  bill  and  its  legislative  h's- 
tory  make  it  very  clear  that  money  pro- 
vided under  the  bill  is  to  be  an  additional 
amount  provided  to  small  business, 
rather  than  a  substitute  for  money  that 
small  business  already  rece'ves.  There- 
fore, the  legislation  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  allowing  agencies  to  divert 
funds  now  goinc  to  small  business  under 
general  research  and  development  pro- 
curement awards.  The  full  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  increase  the  total 
amount  of  research  and  development 
that  is  recieved  by  small  businesses  by 
at  least  the  amount  provided  for  in  the 
legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  formally  expressed  his  support  for 
the  bill.  The  overwhelming  support  of  m> 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  further  demon- 
strates a  commitment  to  innovative  small 
businesses.  As  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Comm=ttee,  I  pledge  my  con- 
tinued commitment  to  monitoring  this 
legislation  to  insure  that  agencies  fully 
comply  with  the  goal  and  intent  of  the 
legislation.  This  legislation  provides  a 
firm  base  on  wh'ch  small  businesses  can 
build  for  greater  future  participation  in 
the  Federal  research  and  development 
effort* 

o  Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  riso 
in  support  of  S.  881.  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981.  As  an 
original  cosoonsor  of  S.  881,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  Important 
measure. 

America's  small  businesses  are  vital  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nat'on's 
economy,  and  I  have  long  supported  ef- 
fort by  Congress  to  encourage  their 
growth  and  well-being.  Small  Business 
accounts  for  43  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  A  remarkable  achieve- 
ment when  one  considers  that  fiev  re- 
ceive only  4  percent  of  the  Federal  funds 
allocated  for  research  and  development. 
Small  business  has  proven  to  be  our  most 
efficient  source  of  innovation.  And.  as  the 
report  on  S.  881  indicates,  small  busi- 
nesses play  an  important  role  in  the 
creation  of  new  jobs.  One  study  credits 
them  with  the  creation  of  over  80  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  in  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1969  and  1976.  S.  881,  by  requiring 
each  Federal  a?ency  with  a  research  and 
development  budget  of  over  $100  million 
to  establish  a  small  business  innovation 
research  program,  should  help  promote 
such  results  by  increasing  the  involve- 
ment of  small  business  firms  in  research 
and  development. 

S.  881  provides  a  means  by  which  the 


Federal  Government  can  better  utilize 
the  innovation  potential  of  small  busi- 
ness. I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  for  their 
efforts  in  this  important  area.* 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
that  some  concern  exists  within  this 
Nation's  universities  over  the  conse- 
quences of  S.  881,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act,  to  basic  re- 
search funding.  I  have  heard  from  sev- 
eral major  universities  who  believe  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  basic  and  medi- 
cal research  will  be  adversely  effected  by 
this  legislation. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  held 
niunerous  hearings  on  S.  881  at  which 
several  universities  expressed  concern 
that  Federal  agencies  would  significantly 
reduce  basic  research  funding  in  order 
to  finance  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  (SBIR)  program  established 
under  the  bill.  The  committee's  report  to 
the  Senate  was  clear  and  direct  on  this 
point: 

.  .  .  the  Committee  believes  that  there  Is 
ample  flexibility  In  each  agency's  R&D  budget 
to  allow  agencies  to  target  1  percent  of  their 
funds  to  Implement  SBIR  programs.  It  is  left 
to  the  agencies'  discretion  to  decide  which 
funds  to  use  for  this  purpose.  However,  the 
Committee  expects  agencies  to  exercise  this 
discretion  in  a  manner  that  will  not  result  in 
the  disproportionate  taxing  of  any  single  area 
of  research.  For  example,  there  has  been  con- 
cern expressed  that  basic  research  In  par- 
ticular may,  in  some  Instances,  be  required  to 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of  funding 
SBIR  programs.  It  is  the  Committee's  Intent 
that  this  not  occur. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  universi- 
ties' concerns.  Senator  ScHMrrx  proposed 
an  amendment  that,  in  effect,  states  in 
law  the  committee's  intent  expressed  in 
its  report.  The  amendment  should  pre- 
vent agencies  from  raiding  basic  and 
medical  research  funding  by  prohibiting 
agencies  from  using  more  than  1  percent 
of  their  basic  research  budget  for  the 
SBIR  program.  I  believe  this  is  a  respon- 
sible amendment  in  keeping  with  the  leg- 
islative intent,  and  I  supported  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate  yesterday.  With  it,  the 
bill  seems  to  assure  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  basic  research  and  that  is  a 
proven  plus  for  creativity  and  productiv- 
ity in  America.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  all 
time  been  yielded  back  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  time  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona   (Mr.  Goldwater). 
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the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcihi), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODD),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
E>gleton),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston » ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announ:ed — yeas  90, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  461  Leg.) 
YEAS— 90 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Moynlban 

Andrews 

Gorton 

MurkowaU 

Armstrong 

Graseley 

Nickles 

Bak«r 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Packwood 

B«Dtsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Blden 

Hawltlns 

Percy 

Boren 

PresBler 

Boscbwltz 

Hefiin 

Pro^mire 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hems 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Holiings 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

R.eg.e 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

Jepien 

Saaser 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

LA-ait 

Symms 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

DentoD 

Levin 

Tower 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenict 

Mathljas 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mftt'ianaga 

Welcker 

East 

MabUngly 

Williams 

Exon 

McClure 

Zortnsky 

Ford 

Melcher 

0«m 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTING — 10 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Stafford 

DeCondnl 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Eagleton 

Sarban«s 

So  the  bill  (S.  881).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  881 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SecnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1881". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  technological  Innovation  creates  Jobs, 
Increases  productivity,  competition,  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  is  a  valuable  counterforce 
to  Inflation  and  the  United  States  balance- 
of -payments  deficit;  and 

(2)  while  small  business  is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  vast  majority  of  federally  funded 
research  and  development  is  conducted  by 
large  businesses,  universities,  and  Govern- 
ment laboratories. 

( b )  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  stimulate  technological  innovation: 

(2)  Increase  the  use  of  small  businesses  to 
meet  Federal  research  and  development 
needs:  and 

(3)  increase  private  sector  commercializa- 
tion of  innovations  derived  from  Federal 
research  and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
( 16  D.S.C.  638)  Is  amended — 
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(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  as  (g)  and  (h).  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  Is  hereby  empowered — 

"(1)  to  assist  small  business  concerns  to 
obtain  Government  contracts  for  research 
and  development: 

"(2)  to  assist  small  business  concerns  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  research  and  develop- 
ment performed  by  Government  contracts  or 
at  Government  expense: 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
small  business  concerns  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  section: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  an  informa- 
tion program  and  source  file,  Including 
utilizing  a  procurement  automated  source 
system,  to  provide  small  business  concerns 
with  Information  about,  and  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  programs  and  to  share  the  Infor- 
mation with  Government  agencies  partici- 
pating in  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search programs: 

"(5)  to  coordinate  with  agencies  required 
to  establish  an  SBIR  program  on  the  release 
of  their  SBIR  solicitations  and  to  compile 
and  make  publicly  available  a  release  sched- 
ule of  all  forthcoming  agency  SBIR  solicita- 
tions so  as  to  maximize  small  business  op- 
portimities  to  respond  to  such  solicitations; 
and 

"(6)  to  Independently  review  agencies'  an- 
nual reports  on  SBIR  program  implementa- 
tion and  report  not  less  than  annually  to 
the  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
its  review  of  agencies'  reports  and  actions 
taken  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1981.  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  Administration  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(c)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  which  bad 
total  obligations  for  research  or  research 
and  development  in  excess  of  tlOO.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1980  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
based  upon  the  most  recent  actual  Federal 
obligations  for  total  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  Federal  Funds  for  Research 
and  Development  Series,  shall — 

"(A)  unilaterally  establish  a  percentage 
goal  for  funding  agreements  in  excess  of 
tlO.OOO  for  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment with  small  bxislness  concerns  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  goal  established  for 
each  fiscal  yeju-  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
percentage  of  the  agency's  research  or  re- 
search and  development  budget  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  which  was  expended  under 
funding  agreements  with  small  business 
concerns  in  such  fiscal  year.  Obligations  in- 
curred pursuant  to  an  SBIR  program  as 
provided  for  in  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
be  counted  as  meeting  any  portion  of  the 
goals  established  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  establish  an  SBIR  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d)  If  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  available  for  obligation 
by  the  agency  for  research  or  research  and 
development  for  the  fiscal  year  in  question, 
after  application  of  the  formula  contained 
in  paragraph  (2).  equaU  or  exceeds  $3.- 
000.000;  and 

"(C)  report  annually  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
and  to  the  Administration  on  actions  taken 
to  Implement  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  the  Individual  number 
of  research  and  research  and  development 
gants.  contracts,  and  cooperative  agree- 
menu  in  excess  of  •10.000.  the  total  dollar 
value  of  all  such  awards,  an  identification 
of  SBIR  awards,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
number  and  total  amount  of  all  such  awards 
with  awards  for  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopment to  otber  than  small  business 
concerns. 


"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  (B), 
the  amount  available  for  obligation  for  re- 
search or  research  and  development  shall  be 
arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  total  amount 
available  for  obligation  for  research  or  re- 
search and  development  in  the  year  for 
which  the  amount  to  be  made  available  Is 
being  determined  by  a  percentage  obtained 
by  dividing  the  actual  expenditures  by  the 
agency  lor  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment conductea  by  non-profit  and  for-prout 
entitles  outside  the  Federal  Government  or 
conducted  in  or  funded  through  Govern- 
ment-owned, contractor-operated  facilities 
for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  data 
are  available  by  the  total  expenditures  for 
research  or  research  and  development  i<x 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Each  Federal  agency  required  to 
establish  an  SEIR  program  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)(1)(B)  shall— 

"  ( 1 )  make  available  for  such  program  and 
for  no  other  purpose — 

"(A)  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  (1)  (B)  in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Us  SBIR 
program; 

"(B)  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  of  its 
SBIR  program;  and 

"(C)  not  less  than  the  amount  determined 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  In  the 
third  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  of  its 
SB  R  program,  except  that  notwithstanding 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  any  Federal 
agency  which  is  required  to  establish  an 
SB  R  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
(1)(B)  and  which  had  total  obligations  for 
research  or  research  and  development  of  $2,- 
000.000.000  or  less  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  shall  make  available  for  such  SBIR  pro- 
gram and  for  no  other  purpose  not  less  than 
the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  (1)  (B)  in  the  first  and  every  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  of  its  SBIR  program; 

"(2)  determine  appropriate  topics  to  be 
included  in  its  SBIR  program  solicitations; 
"(3)  Issue  and  make  publicly  available  its 
SBIR  program  solicitations  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  coordinated  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies  required  to 
establish  an  SBIR  program  so  as  to  maximize 
small  business  opportunities  to  participate 
in  the  SnuUI  Business  Innovation  Research 
programs; 

"(4)  receive  and  evaluate  proposals  result- 
ing from  SBIR  solicitations; 

"(5)  select  recipients  of  its  SSHt  funding 
agreements; 

"(6)  make  payments  to  re-iplents  of  SPIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  ot  progress 
toward,  or  completion  of.  funding  agreement 
requirements;  and 

"(7)  after  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  by  rule  estab- 
lish uniform  procedures  which  fully  imple- 
ment the  policy  directives  Issued  pxirsuant 
to  subsection  (e) 

Any  funding  agreements  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  for  research  or  research  and 
development  which  result  from  selections 
other  than  pursuant  to  an  SBIR  solicitation 
shall  not  be  counted  as  meeting  any  portion 
of  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1 )  A  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  not  make  available  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)  an  amount  of  its  research  or 
research  and  development  budget  available 
for  obligation  for  basic  research  or  for  re- 
search or  research  and  development  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned, contractor-operated  facul- 
ties which  exceeds  the  applicable  minimum 
percentage  required  by  such  paragraph  for 
all  research  or  research  and  development 
conducted  by  nonprofit  and  for-profit  entitles 
outside  the  Federal  government  or  conducted 
in  or  funded  through  Government -owned, 
contractor-operated  faculties. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy,  after  consult*- 
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tlon  with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Division  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  Administra- 
tion, within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act  of  1981, 
shall  Issue  policy  directives  for  the  general 
conduct  of  SBIR  programs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Such  directives  shall  pro- 
vide for — 

"(1)  a  uniform  agency  SBIR  solicitation 
format; 

"(2)  receipt  and  review  of  proposals; 

"(3)   a  funding  process  which  Includes — 

"(A)    outside  peer  review  as  appropriate; 

"(B)  protection  of  small  business  inter- 
ests regarding  data  generated  in  the  per- 
formance of  funding  agreements; 

"(C)  transfer  of  title  to  property  provided 
by  the  agency  to  the  small  business  concern 
where  such  transfer  would  be  more  cost  ef- 
ficient than  recovery  of  the  property  by  the 
agency; 

"(D)  cost  principles;  and 

"(E)  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requirements; 

"(4)  a  format  for  establishing  goals  for 
funding  agreements  in  excess  of  $10,000  for 
research  or  research  and  development  with 
small  business  concerns; 

"(5)  a  format  for  agency  annual  reports; 
and 

"(6)  timely  submission  of  agency  annual 
reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  ol  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Policy  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  developing  the  policy  directives,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  seek  conformity  with  the  Federal 
Orants  and  Cooperative  Agreements  Act  of 
1977.  and  the  formation  of  a  single.  s*mpli- 
fled.  uniform  procurement  regulation  pur- 
suant to  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act  nad  Public  Law  95-507. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Science. 
Engineering  and  Research,  shall.  In  addition 
to  such  other  responsibilities  Imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  of  1981 — 

"(1)  Independently  survey  and  monitor 
all  phases  of  the  Implemenattion  and  opera- 
tion of  SBIR  programs  within  agencies  re- 
quired to  establish  an  SBIR  program.  In- 
cluding compliance  with  th:  expenditure  of 
funds  according  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (d);  and 

"(2)  report  not  less  than  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repres- 
entatives on  all  phases  of  the  Implementation 
and  operation  of  SBIR  programs  within 
agencies  required  to  establish  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram, together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  Director  may  deem  appropriate 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  no 
later  than  two  years  following  enactment 
of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  of  1981.  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  quality, 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  basic  research 
conducted  under  this  Act,  including  the 
Judgment  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
Involved  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act  on  their 
overall  basic  research  programs.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(J)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  a<!  defined  in  section  105 
of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  or  a  military 
department  as  defined  In  section  102  of  such 
title: 


"(2)  the  term  'funding  agreement'  means 
a  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agreement 
entered  Into  between  a  Federal  agency  and 
a  small  business  concern  for  the  perform- 
ance of  experimental,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

"(3)  the  term  'Small  Business  Innovation 
Re-c  .rch  Pro^jrini'  or  "SB  R'  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  portion  of  a  Federal 
agency's  research  or  research  and  deveolp- 
ment  effort  Is  reserved  for  award  to  small 
business  concern  through  a  uniform  process 
having — 

"1^)  a  first  phase  for  determining.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical  merit 
and  'easibllity  of  ideas  submitted  pursuant 
to  SBIR  program  solicitations; 

"(B)  a  second  phase  to  further  develop 
the  proposed  Idea  to  meet  the  particular  pro- 
gram needs,  the  awarding  of  which  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal merit  and  feasibility  evidenced  by  the 
first  phase  and,  where  two  or  more  proposals 
are  evaluated  as  t>elng  of  approximately 
equal  scientific  and  technical  merit  and 
feasibility,  special  consideration  shall  be 
gl<  en  to  those  proposals  that  have  demon- 
strated third  phase.  non-Federal  capital  com- 
mitments; and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  a  third  phase 
where  non-Foderal  capital  pursues  commer- 
cial applications  of  the  research  or  research 
and  development  and  which  may  also  Involve 
follow-on  production  contracts  with  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  products  or  processes  Intend- 
ed for  use  by  the  United  States  Government, . 
except  that  nothing  In  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  restrict,  or  otherwise 
limit  competition  for  suoh  follow-on  con- 
tracts; and 

"(4)  the  term  'research'  or  "research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  Is — 

"(A)  a  systematic.  Intensive  study  direct- 
ed toward  greater  knowledge  or  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  studied; 

"(B)  a  systematic  study  directed  specifi- 
cally toward  applying  new  knowledge  to 
meet  a  recognized  need;  or 

"(C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowl- 
edge toward  the  production  of  useful  ma- 
terials, devices,  and  systems  or  methods.  In- 
cluding design,  development,  and  improve- 
ment of  prototypes  and  new  processes  to 
meet  specific  requirements.". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
do  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

Sec.  6.  Since  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  directly  oversees  the 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates,  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  and  monetary  policy  gener- 
ally, all  of  which  substantively  affect  every 
sector  of  the  national  economv; 

Since  section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
of  1913,  as  amended,  provides  that  in  sub- 
mitting nominations  for  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Re'ierve  System,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  financial,  airrlcultural.  In- 
dustrial, and  commercial  Interests,  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country; 

Since  the  present  composition  of  the  Board 
does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these  statu- 
tory provisions  and  no  President  since  1959 
has  appointed  an  Individual  from  either  the 
agricultural  or  commercial  sector  to  the 
Board  of  Governors; 

Since  the  Impact  of  Federal  Reser-e  po'lcv 
is  particularly  significant  on  those  constitu- 
encies which  by  law  are  to  be  represented  on 
the  Bonrd: 

Since  high  Interest  rates  are  having  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  the  credit-sensitive  sec- 
tors of  the  economv.  particularly  small  busi- 
nesses, which  Include  small  farms; 

Since  business  ban1<ruptcles  are  nearly  50 
per  centum  above  1980; 

Since  over  97  per  centum  of  the  businesses 
in  the  United  States  are  small  businesses, 
which  account  for  over  60  per  centum  of  the 
gross  national  product,  80  per  centum  of  the 


new  jobs  created  In  the  private  sector,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  Industrial  Innova- 
tions; 

Since  the  problem  lies  not  with  the  statu- 
tory language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

Since  the  United  States  Senate.  In  S.  Res. 
434.  Nlnety-sl  :th  Congress,  has  already  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  about  past  Insensltlvttles 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act:  and 

Since  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
occur  January  31,  1982.  and  preparations  for 
the  nominations  will  commence  soon:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Declared,  That  In  recognition  of  the  fair 
representation  provision  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  of  1913,  as  amended,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shou'd  assure 
that  the  next  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
be  filled  by  an  Individual  who  has  substantial 
small  business,  aericultural,  or  other  small 
business  experience. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Ann  Sullivan 
and  Alan  Chvotkin  of  the  committee 
staff,  as  well  as  Lee  Mercer  and  Andy 
Peterson  of  Senator  Rudman's  staff  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  achieving  pas- 
sage of  this  important  small  business 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  reiterate 
my  feeUngs  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  perseverance  and  wisdom  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN)  has  brought  to  this  measure. 

Insofar  as  the  substance  is  concerned, 
this  bill  as  it  is  written  is  the  product  of 
his  mind  and  experience. 

Insofar  as  the  parliamentary  situation 
is  concerned,  that  was  not  easy.  There 
were  many  stumbling  blocks  along  the 
road,  from  the  executive  through  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  government.  Senator 
RuDKAN  met  each  one  head-on  and  obvi- 
ously, by  the  result  of  the  unanimous 
vote,  met  the  situation  with  overwhelm- 
ing success.  So  my  compliments  to  him. 

I  hope  the  measure  will  now  be  acted 
upon  by  the  House  and  will  be  signed  by 
the  President,  and  it  will  stand  as  a  testa- 
ment to  his  ability  as  an  outstanding 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rtjdman). 

Not  verv  many  weeks  ago  I  stood  at  my 
place  in  the  Senate  and  congratulated 
him  on  making  his  first  speech  and  I  said 
at  that  time  that  long  before  he  came  to 
the  Senate  and  indeed  while  he  was  still 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate  I  identified 
him  as  one  of  the  promising  young  po- 
litical talents  in  our  countrv.  and  I  have 
not  been  disappointed  in  this  appraisal 
since  he  joined  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  I  have 
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watched  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire perform  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  never  more  skillfully  than  he  has  in 
managing  the  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
just  concluded,  the  small  business  biU. 

It  is  virtuaUy  a  tale  of  the  Perils  of 
Pauline  to  see  this  initiative  in  this  re- 
spect move  through  committee,  to  run 
into  the  minefield  of  objections  that  were 
placed  in  the  paths  of  and  which  im- 
peded our  earlier  efforts  to  bring  it  up  for 
consideration  by  the  full  Senate,  and 
then  understand,  as  he  did.  that  it  would 
inevitably  become  the  vehicle  on  which 
other  amendments,  some  of  them  non- 
germane  amendments,  would  be  en- 
grafted, and  it  would,  no  doubt,  com- 
plicate the  business  of  managing  this  bill 
on  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
persisted  in  his  efforts.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  see  that  this,  his  maiden  legis- 
lative effort,  would  succeed.  Indeed,  he 
virtually  made  a  pest  of  himself  to  try  to 
see  that  this  was  scheduled.  I  say  that  in 
all  good  humor  because  that  is  precisely 
how  an  effective  Senator  should  operate 
when  he  is  quarterbacking  an  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
persistent,  dUigent,  and  dedicated,  and 
finally  he  was  successful,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
him  for  his  maiden  legislative  effort,  and 
to  remark  how  unusual  it  is  to  see  a 
freshman  Senator  take  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  of  this  sort  and  move 
it  this  soon  in  his  career. 

Mr  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  add  a  word  to  that  because  I  was 
one  of  the  Members  In  the  minefield  in 
committee  that  Senator  Rudman  had  to 
overcome. 

I  had  some  reservations  about  the  bill 
initially.  These  reservations  were  worked 
out  and  I,  too,  concur  with  the  majority 
leader  that  it  is  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
here  in  the  Senate  a  freshman  Senator 
in  his  first  year  proceed  with  a  major 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  LEVIN -addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me?  I  Join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
manager  and  ranking  minority  manager 
on  the  bill  in  congratulating  them  on 
their  skill  in  managing  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Levin.  Dixon. 
and  Rudman  deserve  great  credit  for 
helping  to  design  this  important  piece  of 
legislation  and  guiding  it  through  the 
difficult  legislflt've  process  with  skill  and 
facility.  At  each  possible  setback  for  the 
Interests  of  small  business,  these  Sena- 
tors showed  their  ability  by  working  dili- 
gently for  passage  of  language  which 
recognized  and  upheld  the  importance 
of  small  business  to  this  great  Nation's 
economy.  I  commend  them  for  the'r  ef- 
forts and  thank  them  for  the  time  they 
spent  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want- 
ed to  add  my  voice  to  the  commendation 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He 
has  been  described  by  the  majority  leader 
Eis  a  promising  young  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  "young"  part,  but  I  must 


say  I  totally  concur  with  the  "promising" 
part. 

He  has  really  made  an  extraordinary 
record  which  has  had  an  extraordinary 
impact  on  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Pryor  and  I  were  sitting  over 
here  chatting  when  the  majority  leader 
took  the  floor.  We  immediately  stopped 
our  chat  and  listened,  and  we  concur  in 
everything  that  has  been  said  about  our 
friend  from  New  Hampshire.  He  has  done 
a  wonderful  job  on  this  bill.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  their 
very  gracious  comments. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  majority  leader 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  his  advice  and 
counsel  in  steering  this  bill  through  the 
minefield  that  is  the  Senate  on  any  new 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  am  very  deeply 
grateful. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  passed  S. 
881,  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  of  1981.  This  measure  recog- 
nizes the  critical  role  that  small  business 
plays  in  our  economic  system.  Further- 
more, it  will  direct  Federal  attention 
and  resources  to  our  most  productive 
areas,  and  small  business  is  responsible 
for  the  bulk  of  innovation  and  tech- 
nological advances  that  we  witness  in 
th  s  country  each  year.  It  has  been 
stated  during  the  debate  on  this  measure 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  major 
innovations  that  occur  are  the  work  of 
companies  with  1.000  employees  or  less. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  greatest  successes 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  Nation  in  terms 
of  large  corporate  entities  such  as 
A.T.  &  T.,  GM,  Kellogg,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  others  began  as  small  inde- 
pendent businesses,  a  few  people  with 
large  ideas  and  practical  know-how. 

As  we  painfully  know,  our  coimtry  has 
fallen  behind  in  some  areas  of  research 
and  development,  and  we  have  seen  a 
corresponding  drop  in  productivity.  I 
feel  that  this  legislation  will  help  to  in- 
spire new  innovation  and  a  resurgence 
of  private  sector  development  that  is  the 
key  to  our  economic  revival.  S.  881  will 
guarantee  to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity access  to  Federal  resources.  This  is 
vital  to  small  business,  since  the  capital 
markets  are  either  unavailable  to  grow- 
ing firms,  or  so  exorbitant  that  the  costs 
far  outweigh  the  potential  returns  frmn 
an  Investment. 

In  another  area,  this  bill  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  had  hoped.  I  cosponsored  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd,  which  would  have 
guaranteed  smsdl  business  representa- 
tion on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In- 
stead, the  Senate  passed  a  substitute 
amendment  to  assure  fair  and  equal 
representation  on  that  Board. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  sector  of  the 
economy  Is  suffering  more  from  the  high 
interest  rate  p>olicies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve than  small  busmess  and  farming. 
This  encompasses  the  homebuilders, 
realtors,  and  auto  dealers,  as  well  as  any 
other  independent  business  that  Is  de- 
pendent on  credit  for  its  survival.  As  the 
minority  leader  stated,  we  are  seeing  un- 


precedented numbers  of  business  fail- 
ures in  this  Nation,  and  this  tragedy  can 
be  directly  traced  to  the  high  interest 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  should  have  enacted  a 
provision  to  mandate  a  voice  for  small 
business  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
but  hope  that  the  action  that  we  have 
taken  will  signal  the  President  to  re- 
spond to  the  critical  need. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  S.  881  is  a 
necessary  measure  to  enhance  the  vital- 
ity of  our  most  important  economic  ."lec- 
tor. The  facts  stand  alone;  small  busi- 
ness is  48  percent  of  our  GNP,  and  more 
than  55  percent  of  total  employment  in 
this  country.* 


FEDERAL    COURTS    IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1700. 
wh'.ch  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1700)  to  establish  s  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, to  establish  a  United  SUtes  Claims 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  wh'ch  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  20.  strike  "October  1.  1981". 
and  Insert  "the  effective  date  of  this  Act"; 

On  page  17,  Une  6.  sfter  "119";  Insert 
"(a)"; 

On  page  17,  after  line  12,  Insert  the 
following: 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Cotirt 
of  Claims  for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  the  United  States  Claims  Cotirt. 
Such  sums  will  be  apportioned  among  the 
new  appropriations  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  in  consultation  with 
the  chief  Judges  of  the  respective  courts. 

On  pafre  32.  strive  lines  3  through  and  In- 
cluding line  19.  and  Insert  the  followlnj: 

"(2)  To  provide  an  entire  remedy  and  to 
complete  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Judgment, 
the  court  may.  as  an  incident  of  and  collat- 
eral to  any  such  Judgment,  Issue  orders  di- 
recting restoration  to  office  or  position,  place- 
ment In  appropriate  duty  or  retirement 
status,  and  correction  of  applicable  records, 
and  such  orders  may  be  Issued  to  any  appro- 
priate official  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
case  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall 
have  the  power  to  remand  appropriate  mat- 
ters to  any  administrative  or  executive  body 
or  official  with  such  direction  as  It  mav  deem 
proper  and  Just.  The  Claims  Court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment  imder  any 
claim  by  or  against,  or  dispute  with,  a  con- 
tractor arlflng  under  section  10(a)  (1)  of  the 
Contract  Dis-iutes  Act  of  1978. 

"(3)  To  afford  complete  relief  In  contract 
actions  prior  to  award,  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  prant  declaratory 
Judgments  and  such  equitable  and  extraordi- 
nary relief  as  It  deems  proper,  including  but 
not  limited  to  injunctive  relief.  In  exercising 
this  Jurlsdl-^-icn.  the  court  shall  give  due 
regard  to  the  Interests  of  national  defense  or 
national  security. 

On  page  55,  Une  15,  strike  "appointment 
to  the  Uni'ed  States  Claims  Court",  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "emoloyment  with  the 
United  S'ates  Court  of  Claims"; 

On  page  60,  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
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PAMXL 
PBECCDENwE   PANEL 

On  p«ge  61,  line  24,  strike  'title.",  and  in- 
sert "11116  and  the  ruies  of  the  circuit"; 
On   page   71,   line   3,   after   -Ml',   insert 

"(a)"; 

On  page  71,  line  8,  strllce  "regulatlona  pro- 
mulgaiecl  by"  and  Insert  "the  approval  and 
authorization  of"; 

On  page  71.  beginning  on  line  9.  strike 
"discretion  and": 

On  page  71.  line  10.  after  "approval".  In- 
sert "and  authorization": 

On  page  71.  line  10.  after  "the",  lasert 
"presiding"; 

On  page  71,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike 
"a  judge  of  the  court  may  direct  or",  and 
insert  "such  other  proceedings"; 

On  page  71,  line  16.  after  "required".  Insert 
•to  be  recorded"; 

On  page  71,  line  17.  after  "of",  insert 
"the"; 

On  page  71.  line  17,  after  "court".  Insert 
"or": 

On  page  71.  line  21.  after  "reporter",  Insert 
"or  other  person  designated  to  produce  the 
record"; 

On  page  72,  line  1,  after  "reporter".  Insert 
"or  other  designated  person": 

On  page  72,  line  5,  .ifter  "reporter".  Insert 
"or  other  designated  person"; 

On  page  72.  line  10.  after  "reporter",  in- 
sert "or  other  designated  person": 

On  page  72,  line  13.  after  "The".  Insert 
"certified"; 

On  page  72.  line  13.  strike  "In  any  case 
certified  by  the  reporter"; 

On  page  72.  line  15.  beginning  with  "No", 
strike  through  and  Including  the  end  of 
line  17; 

On  page  72,  after  line  21,  insert  the 
following : 

(b)  Section  7S3(f)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each  reporter"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  ther.x>f  "Where  a  proceed- 
ing has  been  transcribed  by  a  reporter,  such 
reporter":  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  that 
subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Where  the  transcript  of  a  pro- 
ceeding has  been  produced  by  a  court  em- 
ployee or  other  transcriber  designated  by  the 
court  who  Is  not  a  court  reporter  appointed 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  charge  and 
lt»  clerk  shall  collect  fees  for  transcripts  re- 
quested by  the  parties.  Including  the  United 
States,  at  rates  prescribed  by  the  court  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  court,  or  a  reporter  who  has  tran- 
scribed proceedlnps.  may  require  any  narty 
requesting  a  transcript  of  those  proceedings, 
except  the  United  States  and  Its  agencies 
and  ofllcers.  to  prepay  In  advance  the  esti- 
mated fee  therefor.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Courts  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I— UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP  AP- 
PEALSPOR  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  AND 
UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 
Pabt  a — Obganization.   Sthucture.  and 
JuBiSDicnoN 

ltT7MBE>   AND    COMPOSITION    OF    CIHCUITS 

Sec.  101.  Section  41  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of 
1980.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "twelve" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "thirteen"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"FMeral All  Federal  judicial  districts.". 

NTTMBEX  OF  CXaCTJIT  JTTDCES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth 


Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act 
of  1980.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Federal —  12". 

(b)(1)  Section  44(c)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "While 
In  active  service,  each  circuit  judge  of  the 
Federal  jrdlclal  circuit  appointed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  circuit,  whenever  ap- 
pointed, shall  reside  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  District  of  CoUunbla.". 

(2)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  48  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  two  sentences  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  hold  regu- 
lar sessions  at  the  places  listed  below,  and  at 
such  other  places  within  the  respective  cir- 
cuit as  each  court  may  designate  by  rule:". 

(3)  Section  48(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980,  Is 
amended  further  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  circuits  and  places  the  following: 
"Federal District  of  Columbia.". 

(4)  Section  48(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  further  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  hold  spe- 
cial sessions  at  any  place  within  Its  circuit  as 
the  nature  of  the  business  may  require,  and 
upon  such  notice  as  the  court  orders.  The 
court  may  transact  any  business  at  a  special 
scbsion  which  It  might  transact  at  a  regular 
session. 

"(c)  Any  court  of  appeals  may  pretermit, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  any  regular  session  of 
court  at  any  place  for  insutficlent  business 
or  other  good  cause.". 

PANELS  OP  JUDGES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  46(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "divisions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"panels". 

(b)  Section  46(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  l3  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "divisions"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"panels";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof 
the  following:  ".  except  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may  determine  by  rule  the  number  of 
judges,  not  less  than  three,  who  constitute 
n  panel". 

NCMBER  OF  JUDGES  FOR  HEARINGS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
46(c)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"three  judges"  the  following:  "(except  that 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fec'eral  Circuit  may  sit  In  panels  of  more 
than  three  judges  If  its  rules  so  provide)". 

(b)  Section  46(d)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "division" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "panel". 

ORGANIZATION  OP  UNTTED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER  7— UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS 
COURT 
"Sec. 

"171.  Appointment  and  number  of  judges; 

character   of   court;    designation   of 

chief  judge. 
"172.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  judges. 
"173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court. 
"174.  Assignments  of  Judges;  decisions. 
"175.  Ontclal  duty  station;  residence. 
"176.  Removal  from  oOce. 
"177.  Disbarment  of  removed  Judges. 
"5  171.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges: 
character  of  court:  designation  of 
chief  judge. 


"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
sixteen  judges  who  shall  constitute  a  court 
of  record  known  as  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.  The  court  is  declared  to  be  a  court 
established  under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Claims  Court  shall  at  least  bien- 
nially designate  a  judge  to  act  as  chief  judge. 
")  173.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 

"(a)  Each  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  years. 

"(b)  Each  judge  shall  receive  a  salary  at 
an  annual  rate  determined  under  section  335 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (3  U.S.C. 
351-361),  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this 
title. 
"i  173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court. 

"The  principal  offlce  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  the  Claims  Court  may  hold  court 
at  such  times  and  In  such  places  as  it  may 
fix  by  rule  of  court.  The  times  and  places  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Claims  Court  shall  be  pre- 
scribed with  a  view  to  securing  reasonable 
opportunity  to  citizens  to  appear  before  tbe 
Claims  Court  with  as  little  Inconvenience 
and  expense  to  citizens  as  Is  practicable. 
"i  174.  Assignment  of  Judges;  decisions. 

"(a)  The  judicial  power  of  tbe  United 
States  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  any  ac- 
tion, suit,  or  proceeding,  except  congressional 
reference  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  a  single 
Judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and  hold  a  reg- 
ular or  special  session  of  court  at  the  same 
time  other  sessions  are  held  by  other  judges. 

"(b)  All  decisions  of  the  Claims  Court  shall 
be  preserved  and  open  to  Inspection. 
"{  176.  Official  duty  station;  residence. 

"(a)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  Is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)   After  appointment  and  while  In  ac- 
tive service,  each  Judge  shall  reside  wlthla 
fifty  miles  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"§  176.  Removal  from  office. 

"Removal  of  a  judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  during  the  term  for  which  he 
l;i  appoln;.ed  shail  be  only  for  Incompetency, 
misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  engaging  In  the 
practice  of  law,  or  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability. Removal  shall  be  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  but 
removal  may  not  occur  unless  a  majority  of 
all  the  Judges  of  such  court  of  appeals  concur 
in  the  order  of  removal.  Before  any  order 
of  removal  may  be  entered,  a  full  specifica- 
tion of  the  charges  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
judge,  end  he  shall  be  accorded  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  on  the  charges.  Any  cause 
for  removal  of  .my  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  coming  to  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  be  reported  by 
him  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  and 
a  copy  of  the  report  shnll  at  the  same  time 
be  transmitted  to  the  judge. 
"§  177.  Disbarment  of  removed  judges. 

"A  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
removed  from  office  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 176  of  this  title  shall  not  be  permitted 
at  any  time  to  practice  before  tbe  Claims 
Court.". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  7  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"7.  United  States  Claims  Court 171". 

REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  C0I7BT 
OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec  103.  Chapter  9  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chapter  9  In 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  such  title, 
are  repealed. 

INTERLOCUTORY  APPEALS  FROM   CERTAIN   ORDERS 

Szc.  107.  Section  256(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1541(b)"  and  all  that  follows  througb 
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"In  that  section."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "section  1292(c)(3) 
of  this  title,  and  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  may.  In  Its 
discretion,  consider  the  appeal.". 

repeal;  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CIRCUtr  JUDGES 

Sec.  108.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  291  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISTRKTr  JUDGES 

Sec  109.  Section  292(e)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "tbe 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  or"  and  by  striking  out  "In 
which  the  need  arises". 

REPEAL;  ASSIGNMENT  OF  OTHER  JUDGES 

Sec  110.  Subsections  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  293  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
are  repealed. 

JUDICIAL  CONIXRSMCK 

Sbc.  111.  Section  331  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
",  the  chief  judge  of  tbe  Court  of  Claims, 
tbe  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patents  Appeals,";  and 

(3)  In  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

RETIREMENT 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  372(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or":  and 

(2)  In  the  fifth  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or". 

(b)  Section  372(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  op'  each  place  It  appears. 

repeal;    DISTRIBUTION  OF  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS  DECISIONS 

Sec.  113.  Section  415  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
415  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  19  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  114.  Section  451  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (Including  that  section  as  it 
win  become  effective  on  April  1,  1984).  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"tbe  Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,";   and 

(2)  in  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,". 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  AND  COUKT 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

SEC.  lis.  (a)(1)  Section  456  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  456.  Traveling  expenses  of   justices   and 
Judges;  official  duty  stations. 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Adm'inisbratlve 
Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay 
each  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States. 
and  each  retired  Justice  or  Judge  recalled  or 
designated  and  assigned  to  active  duty. 
while  attending  court  or  transacting  official 
business  at  a  place  other  than  his  official 
duty  station  for  any  continuous  period  of 
less  than  thirty  calendar  days  (1)  all  neces- 
sary transportation  expenses  certified  by  the 
Justice  or  judge:  and  (2)  a  per-dlem  allow- 
ance for  travel  at  the  rate  which  the  Di- 
rector establishes  not  to  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum per-dlem  allowance  fixed  by  section 
6702(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  In 
accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Di- 
rector tfhall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  reimbursement  for  his  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  subsistence  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  amount  fixed  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The 


Director  of  the  Administrative  Offlce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  shall  also  pay  each 
Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  State*,  and 
each  reitlred  justice  or  Judge  recalled  or 
designated  and  assigned  to  active  duty, 
while  attending  court  or  transacting  offi- 
cial business  under  an  assignment  author- 
ized under  chapter  13  of  this  title  which  ex- 
ceeds In  duration  a  continuous  p«rlod  of 
thirty  calendar  days,  all  necessary  trans- 
portation exipenses  and  actual  and  necessaJT 
expenses  of  subsistence  actually  incurred, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
5702  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Direc- 
tor shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  and  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  International 
Trade  shall  be  New  York  City. 

"(d)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  dis- 
trict Judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  dis- 
trict court  holds  regular  sessions  at  or  near 
which  the  Judge  performs  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  judicial  work,  which  Is  nearest 
the  place  where  he  maintains  his  actual 
abode  In  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(e)  Tbe  official  duty  station  of  a  circuit 
judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  circuit 
or  district  court  holds  regular  sessions  at 
or  near  which  the  Judge  performs  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  bis  Judicial  work,  or  that 
place  where  the  Director  provides  chambers 
to  the  judge  where  he  performs  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  Judicial  work,  which  Is 
nearest  the  place  where  he  maintains  his 
actual  abode  in  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(f)  The  official  duty  station  of  a  retired 
Judge  shall  be  esta^>ll<!hed  in  accordance  with 
section  374  of  this  title. 

"(g)  Each  circuit  or  district  Judge  whose 
offlclal  duty  station  Is  not  fixed  expressly  by 
this  section  shall  notify  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Offlce  of  the  United  States 
Courts  in  writing  of  his  actual  abode  and 
offlclal  duty  station  upon  his  appointment 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  his  offl- 
clal duty  station  may  change.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  456  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  title  28. 
United  States  code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"456.  Traveling    expenses    of    justices    and 
judges;  official  duty  stations.". 

(b)(1)  Section  460  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  460.  Application  to  other  courts. 

"(a)  Sections  452  through  459  and  section 
462  of  this  chapter  shall  also  apply  to  the 
United  States  Claims  Court,  to  each  court 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  a  territory 
which  is  invested  with  any  jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Judges  thereof. 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  Judge 
referred  to  In  subsection  fa)  which  Is  not 
otherwise  established  by  law  shall  be  that 
place  where  the  court  holds  regular  sessions 
at  or  near  which  the  judge  performs  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  judicial  work,  which 
is  nearest  the  place  where  he  maintains  his 
actual  abode  In  which  be  customarily  lives.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  460  in  the 
section  analjrsis  of  chapter  21   of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"460.  Application  to  other  courts.". 

(c)  (1 )  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 


"i  462.  Court  accommodations. 

"(a)  Sessions  of  courts  of  the  United  States 
(except  the  Supreme  Court)  shall  be  held 
only  at  places  where  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Offlce  of  the  United  States 
Courts  provides  accommodations,  or  where 
suitable  accommodations  are  furnished  with- 
out cost  to  tbe  judicial  branch. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations.  Including  chambers 
and  courtrooms,  only  at  places  where  regular 
sessions  of  court  are  authorized  by  law  to 
be  held,  but  only  if  the  judicial  council  of 
the  appropriate  circuit  has  approved  tbe  ac- 
commodations as  necessary. 

"(c)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  the  Director  from  furnishing 
chambers  to  circuit  Judges  at  places  where 
Federal  facilities  are  available  when  the  ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit  approves. 

"(d)  Tbe  Director  of  tbe  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  CourU  shall  pro- 
vide permanent  accommodations  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  and  for  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  only  at  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, each  such  court  may  hold  regular  and 
special  sessions  at  other  places  utilizing  the 
accommodations  which  the  Director  provides 
to  other  courts. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  probation  offlcers, 
pretrial  service  offlcers,  and  Federal  Public 
Defender  Organizations  at  such  places  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  judicial  council  of  the 
appropriate  circuit. 

"(f)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  provide  the  accommoda- 
tions the  Director  requests,  and  to  close 
accommodations  which  the  Director  recom- 
mends for  closure  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States.". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"462.  Court  accommodations.". 

(3)  Section  142  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  142  In 
the  se''tion  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  such  title, 
are  repealed. 

Sec  116.  (a)  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 
"f  463.  Expenses  of  litigation. 

"(a)  Whenever  a  Chief  Justice,  justice. 
Judge,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  United 
States  court  Is  sued  in  his  official  capacity, 
or  Is  otherwise  required  to  defend  acts  taken 
or  omissions  made  in  his  offlclal  caoaclty.  and 
the  services  of  an  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  reasonably  available  pursuant 
to  chapter  31  of  this  title,  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Offlce  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  pay  the  costs  of  his  defense.  The 
Director  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  such 
"ayments  si'bject  to  the  aooroval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  Item: 

"463.  Expenses  of  litigation.". 

INTERESTS    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES   IN   CZRTAnr 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  117.  Section  518(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit". 

TRANSMISSION    OF    PETinONS    IN    SUttB 
AGAINST  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Sec  118.  (a)  Section  530  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)    In  subsecUon    (a),  by  striking  out 
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"Court  at  Cl»Un»"  Mid  Inaertlag  In  Ueu 
them>f  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  or  Appeal*  for  the 
Federal  Circuit";  and  .  ^  .      „  . 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  or  Claims  in 
the  section  heading  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereor  "United  States  Claims  Court  orln 
United  SUtes  Court  or  Appeals  ror  the  Fed- 
eral  Circuit".  eo/»    I- 

(b)   The  Item  relating  to  section  520  In 

the  section  analysis  or  chapter  31  or  title  28. 

United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follo^m: 

"Sao.  Transmission  of  petitions  In  United 
SUtes  Claims  Court  or  In  United 
States  Court  or  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit;  statement  furnished  by 
departments.". 

BVOCCr   ESTIMATES 

Bk.  119.  (a)  Section  605  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  undesignated  paragraph  the  rollow- 
mg:  "and  the  estimate  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  shall  be  approved  by  such 
court"  and  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the 
Budget"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Office  of  Management  and 

Budget".  ^     ^     _.     # 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Court  oi 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  ror  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  made 
available  ror  the  operation  or  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  the  United  States  Claims  Court. 
auch  sums  wlU  be  apportioned  among  the 
new  appropriations  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  in  consultation  with 
the  chief  Judges  of  the  respective  courts. 

DETIMmoN   OF   COtJETS 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  910  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  United  State*  Claims  Court". 

(b)  (1)  Section  713  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  roUows: 
"I  713.  Ubrarlans. 

"(a)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint 
a  librarian  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  librarian,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  may  appoint  necessary  library  as- 
sistants in  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
may  approve.  The  librarian  may  remove  such 
library  assistants  with  the  approval  of  the 
court.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  713  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chi^ter  47,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"713.  Ubrarlans.". 

(c)  (1)  Chi^rter  47  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 
"I  714.  Criers  and  messengers. 

"(a)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint 
a  crier  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by 
the  court. 

"(b)  The  crier,  with  the  approval  of  tJhe 
court,  may  appoint  necessary  messengers  in 
such  numbers  as  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
may  ^prove.  The  crier  may  remove  such 
messengers  with  the  approval  of  the  court. 
The  crier  shall  also  perform  the  duties  or 
baUUr  and  messenger. 

"I  715.  Staff  attorneys  and  technical  assist- 
ants. 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  eaoh  covirt  of  i^- 
peals,  with  the  approval  or  the  court,  may 
appoint  a  senior  staff  attorney,  who  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  bv  the  chief  Judge  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(b)  The  senior  staff  attorney,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  Judge,  may  appoint 
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necessary  staff  attorneys  and  secretarial  and 
clerical  employees  In  such  numbers  as  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  may  approve,  but  lu  no  event 
may  the  number  of  staff  attorneys  exceed 
the  number  of  positions  expressly  authorized 
In  an  annual  appropriation  Act.  The  senior 
staff  attorney  may  remove  such  staff  attor- 
neys a.id  secretarial  and  clerical  employees 
with  the  approval  of  the  chief  Judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  or  the  Court  or  Ap- 
peals ror  the  Federal  Circuit,  with  the  ap- 
proval or  the  court,  may  appoint  a  senior 
technical  assistant  who  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  chler  Judge  with  the  approval 
or  the  court. 

"(d)  The  senior  technical  assistant,  with 
the  approval  or  the  court,  may  appoint  nec- 
essary technical  assistants  In  such  number 
as  the  Director  or  the  Administrative  Office 
or  the  United  States  Courts  may  approve, 
but  In  no  eveat  may  the  number  or  technical 
assistants  in  the  Court  or  Appeals  ror  the 
Federal  Circuit  exceed  the  number  or  circuit 
Judges  In  regular  active  service  within  such 
circuit.  The  senior  technical  assistant  may 
remove  suoh  technical  assistants  with  the 
approval  ol  the  court.". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  47, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereor  the  rollowing  new  items: 
"714.  Criers  and  messengers. 
"715.  Staff  attorneys  and  technical  assist- 
ants." 

OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ClMMa    COI7KT 

Sec.  121.  (a)  Section  791(a)  or  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
roUows: 

"(a)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  may 
appoint  a  clerk.  Who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court.  The  clerk,  with  the  ap- 
proval or  the  court,  may  appoint  necessary 
deputies  and  employees  In  such  numbers  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Director  or  the 
Administrative  Office  or  the  United  States 
Courts.  Such  deputies  and  employees  shall 
be  subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk  with  the 
approval  or  the  court.". 

(b)  Section  792  or  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  792 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(c)(1)    Section    794    of    title    28,    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"§  794.     Law  clerks  and  secretaries. 

"The  Judges  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  may  appoint  necessary  law  clerks  and 
secretaries,  In  such  numbers  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  or  the  United  States  may  approve 
subject  to  any  limitation  of  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  such  employees  which  may  be  im- 
posed by  law.". 

(2)  The  Item  relation  to  section  794  In  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  51   of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"794.    Law  clerks  and  secretaries.". 

(d)(1)  Section  795  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  roUows: 
"5  796.  Bailiffs  and  messengers. 

"The  chler  Judge  of  United  States  Claims 
Court,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may 
appoint  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers. 
In  such  numbers  as  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  approve,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  Judge,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  795  In  the 
section  analysis  or  chapter  61   or  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
roUows : 
"795.    Bailiffs  and  messengers.". 

(e)  Section  796  or  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  strUtlng  out  "Court  or 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereor  "Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts '. 


(f)  Section  797  or  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  79  /  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(g)(1)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  51 
in  tue  unap(.er  anuiyals  oi  part  III  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  or  Claims"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereor  "Unit;ed  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  or  chapter  51  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLAIMS "  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "UNI i ED  SiATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

ABOUSHMEMT  OF  VSVrta  STATES  COXTBT  OF 
CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  the  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  53  In  the  chapter  analysis  or  part 
III  or  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  or  section  957  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)"  and  subsection  (b)  or  such 
section  967  Is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFOBMINC  AMENDMENTS 
RELATING  TO  REPEAL  OF  COURT  OF  CUSTOMS 
AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

SBC  123.  Sections  1265  and  1256  or  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  items  relating 
to  sections  1255  and  1256  In  the  section  an- 
alysis or  chapter  81  or  such  title,  are  repealed. 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS  JtTRISDlrTION 

Sec.  124.  Section  1291  of  tlUe  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  court  or  Appeals  ror  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" arter  "courts  or  appeals";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereor  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Court  or  Appeals  ror  the 
Federal  Circuit  shaU  be  limited  to  the  Juris- 
diction described  in  sections  1292(c)  and  (d) 
and  1295  or  this  title.". 

INTERLOCUTORT  DECISIONS 

Sec.  126.  »  Section  1292(a)  of  title  2& 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  courts"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  or  this  section,  the 
courts"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Section  1292  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
ror  the  Federal  Circuit  shaU  have  exduslre 
Jurisdiction — 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  an  Interlocutory 
order  or  decree  described  in  subeectlon  (a) 
of  this  section  in  any  case  over  which  the 
court  would  have  Jurisdiction  of  an  appeal 
\mder  section  1296  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  In  s 
civil  action  ror  patent  Infringement  which 
would  otherwise  be  appealable  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  ror  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  Is  final  except  ror  an  accounting. 

"(d)  (1)  When  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Cotirt 
of  International  Trade  Issues  an  order  under 
the  provisions  of  section  266(b)  of  this  title, 
or  when  any  Judge  or  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade.  In  Issuing  any  other  Interloc- 
utory order.  Includes  in  the  order  a  state- 
ment that  a  controlling  question  of  law  is 
Involved  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial ground  for  difference  of  opinion  and 
that  an  immediate  appeal  from  Its  order  may 
materially  advance  the  ultimate  termination 
or  the  litigation,  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  ror  the  Federal  Court  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from 
such  order.  If  application  is  made  to  that 
Court  within  ten  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
order. 

"(2)  When  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court,  in  imiln?  an  Interlocutory 
order.  Includes  In  the  order  a  stotement  that 
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a  controlUng  question  of  law  Is  involved  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a  substantial 
ground  for  difference  of  opinion  and  that  an 
immediate  appeal  rrom  its  order  may  mate- 
rlaUy  advance  the  ultimate  termination  of 
the  litigation,  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  may,  in  lu 
discretion,  permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken 
from  such  order,  If  application  is  made  to 
that  Court  within  ten  days  after  the  entry 
of  such  order. 

"(3)  Neither  the  appUcatlon  for  nor  the 
granting  of  an  appeal  under  this  subsection 
shall  stay  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Trade  or  in  the  Claims  Court,  as 
the  case  may  be.  unless  a  stay  Is  ordered  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  International  Trade 
or  the  Claims  Court  or  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  ror  the  Federal  Circuit  or  a 
Judge  of  that  court.". 

circuits  in  which   decisions  are  REVIEWABLE 

Sec.  126.  Section  1294  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Ap- 
peals" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  In  section  1295  of  this  title, 
appeals". 

JTJBI8DICTr>l»  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COURT  OF 
APPtALS   FOR   THE  FEDERAL  CIRC U II 

Sec.  127.  fa)  Chanter  B"?  of  tlt'e  28.  Unitrd 

States  Oorte.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"S  1296.  Jurisdiction    of   the   United    States 

Coturt  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 

Circuit. 

"(a)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  excltislve 
Jurisdiction — 

"(1>  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Vlreln  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  If  the  lurlsdlctlon  of  that 
court  was  based.  In  whole  or  In  part,  on 
section  1338  of  this  title,  exceot  that  a  case 
Involving  a  claim  arising  imder  any  Act  of 
Congress  relating  to  copyrlphts  or  trademarks 
•Mid  no  other  clRirns  under  section  1338(a) 
shall  be  povemed  by  sections  1291,  1292,  and 
1294  of  this  title; 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Ouam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  If  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based.  In  whole  or  In  part,  on  sec- 
tion 1346  of  this  title,  ercent  t>'at  lurlsdlc- 
tlon of  an  appeal  In  a  case  brought  in  a  dis- 
trict court  under  section  1346(a)  (1 ) ,  1346fb> , 
or  1346(e)  of  this  title  or  under  section 
1346(a)  (2)  when  the  claim  Is  founded  upon 
an  Act  of  Conereiw  or  a  ""•ulotion  of  an  exec- 
utive department  providing  for  Internal  rev- 
enue shall  be  eovemed  by  sections  1391.  1293. 
and  1294  of  this  title: 

"(3)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
tbe  United  States  Claims  Court; 

"(4)  of  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of — 

"(A)  the  Board  of  Apneal*  or  the  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  with  respect  to  patent  ap- 
plications and  interferences,  at  the  Instance 
of  an  applicant  for  a  patent  or  any  party  to 
a  patent  interference,  and  any  such  appeal 
shall  waive  the  ripht  of  such  applicant  or 
party  to  proceed  under  section  146  or  146  of 
title  35; 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Parents  and 
Trademarks  or  the  Trademark  Trial  and  Ap- 
peal Board  with  respect  to  applications  for 
registration  of  marks  and  other  proceedings 
as  provided  in  section  21  or  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (16U5.C.  1071);or 

"(C)  a  district  court  to  which  a  case  was 
directed  pursuant  to  section  145  or  146  of 
utie  3S: 


"(6)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  international 
Trade; 

"(6)  to  review  the  final  determinations 
or  the  United  SUtes  International  Trade 
Commission  relating  to  unlair  practices  in 
Import  trade,  made  imder  section  337  or 
the  Tariff  Act  or   1930   (19  U.S.C.  1337); 

"(7)  to  review,  by  appeal  on  questions  of 
law  only,  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  headnote  6  to  schedule  8.  part 
4.  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(relating  to  Importation  of  Instrtiments  or 
apparatus) ; 

"(8)  of  an  appeal  under  section  71  of  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  US.C.  2461) ; 

"(9)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  order  or 
final  decision  or  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  pursuant  to  sections  7703(b)  (1)  and 
7703(d)  of  title  5;  and 

"(10)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision 
of  an  agency  board  of  contract  appeals  pur- 
suant to  section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  except  as  provided  in 
section  4  of  that  Act. 

"(b)  The  head  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  refer  to  the  Court  of 
App>eals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  ror  Judicial 
review  any  final  decision  rendered  by  a  board 
of  contract  appeals  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  any  contract  with  the  United  SUtes 
awarded  by  that  department  or  agency  which 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency  has 
concluded  Is  not  entiUed  to  finality  pur- 
suant to  the  review  sUndards  specified  in 
section  10(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
of  1978  (41  VS.C.  609(b)).  The  head  of 
each  executive  department  or  agency  shall 
make  any  referral  under  this  section  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  final  appeal  decision. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  shall  review  the  matter  referred  In 
accordance  with  the  sUndards  specified  In 
section  10(b)  of  the  Con'ract  Disputes  Act 
of  1978.  The  court  shall  proceed  with  Judicial 
review  on  the  administrative  record  made 
before  the  board  cf  contract  appeals  on  mat- 
ters BO  referred  as  In  other  cases  pending 
In  such  court,  shall  determine  the  issue 
of  finality  of  the  appeal  decision,  and  shall. 
If  appropriate,  render  Judgment  thereon,  or 
remand  the  matter  to  any  administrative  or 
executive  body  or  official  with  such  direction 
as  it  may  deem  proper  and  Just. 
"5  1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  or  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit. 

"CivU  actions  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  be 
given  precedence,  In  accordance  with  the  law 
applicable  to  such  actions.  In  such  order  as 
the  court  may  by  rule  establish.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  83  or 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereor  the  rollowing  new 
item: 

"1295.  Jurisdiction  or  the  United  States 
Court  or  Appeals  ror  the  Federal 
Circuit. 
"1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.". 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  ORDERS; 
JURISDICTION 

Sec.  128.  Section  1336(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNITEn  STATES  AS  DEFENDANT;    JURISDICTION 

SEC  129.  Section  1346'a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  fay  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  ORDERS; 
VENUE 

SEC.  130.  Section  1398(b)  or  title  28.  United 
States   Code,    is   amended   by  striking   out 


"Court    of    Claims"    and    Inserting   In    lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNITED  STATES  AS  DEFENDANT;   VENUE 

Sec.  131.  Section  1402(a)  of  title  28.  United 
Stales  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "in  a 
district  court '  after  "civil  action". 

CV%t  OR  WAIVER  OF  DEFECTS 

Sec.  132.  Section  1406(c)  or  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  or  Claims"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereor  "Claims  Court". 

UNITEit  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT  JURISDICTION 
AND  VENXTE 

Sec  133.  (a)  Section  1491  or  title  28,  United 
otates  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  rollows: 
"S  1491.  Claims  against  United  SUtes  gen- 
erally; actions  involving  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

"(a)(1)  The  United  Sutes  Claims  Court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment 
upon  any  claim  against  the  United  SUtes 
rounded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  or  any 
Act  or  Congress  or  any  regulation  or  an  ex- 
ecutive department,  or  upon  any  express  or 
implied  contract  with  the  United  States,  or 
ror  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages  in 
cases  not  sounding  in  tort.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  an  express  or  implied  con- 
tract with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service,  Navy  Exchanges.  Marine  Corps  Ex- 
changes, Coast  Guard  Exchanges,  or  Ex- 
change Councils  or  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Ai.minlstr<ition  shall  be  consider- 
ed an  express  or  implied  contract  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(2)  To  provide  an  entire  remedy  and  to 
complete  the  reller  .-vfforded  by  the  Judg- 
ment, the  court  may.  as  an  incident  or  and 
collateral  to  any  such  Judgment,  Issue  orders 
directing  restoration  to  office  or  position, 
placement  In  appropriate  duty  or  retirement 
status,  and  correction  of  applicable  records, 
and  such  orders  may  be  issued  to  any  appro- 
priate officials  cr  the  United  States,  .n  any 
case  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall 
have  the  power  to  remand  appropriate  mat- 
ters to  any  administrative  or  executive  body 
or  official  with  such  direction  as  It  may  deem 
proper  and  Just.  The  Claims  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment  under  any 
claim  by  or  against,  or  dispute  with,  a  con- 
tractor arising  under  section  10(a)  (1)  or  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act  or  1978. 

"(3)  To  afford  complete  relief  in  contract 
nctions  prior  to  award,  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  grant  declaratory 
Judgments  and  such  equiub'e  and  extra- 
ordinary relief  as  It  desms  proper.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  Injunctive  relief.  In  exer- 
cising this  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  national  security. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
give  the  United  States  Claims  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  civil  action  within  the  exclusive 
Ji'.rlsdlction  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  or  of  any  action  against,  or  founded 
on  conduct  of,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, or  to  amend  or  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  with  respect  to  actions  by  or  against 
the  Authority.". 

(b)  Section  1492  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "chief 
commlrsloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims"  and 
insert  Inp  In  Ueu  thereof  "chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court". 

(c)(n. Sections  14<»4.  MflS.  1496.  and  1497 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striding  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court". 

(2)  The  section  headlne  of  section  'Afl7  of 
tl*le  28.  United  S'ates  Code,  is  amended  by 
strikln"  out  "oro'vers."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "^rowers' ". 

(d)  Section  1498  of  titie  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 
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(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  strtklng  out 
"Court  of  Claims'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court"; 

(2)  In  subsections  (b)  and  (d).  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims  •  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(e)  Sections  1499,  1500,  1501,  1502.  and 
J603  of  title  28,  united  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

(f)  Section  1504  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  1604 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(g)  Section  1505  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court"  and  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
the  second  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(h)  Section  1506  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  the  Item  In  the  section  analysis  of 
chapter  91  of  such  title,  are  repeaded. 

(1)  Section  1507  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(J)  (1)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  91  In 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Insertln?  In  lle»i 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  91  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COUKT  OP  CLAIMS"  and  In- 
serting In  ;:cu  ♦hereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

(3)  The  Item  relating  to  section  1499  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1499.  Liquidated    damages    withheld    from 

contractors   under  Contract   Work 
Hours  Standards  Act.". 

■KFBAX.  or  PaOVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COITRT 
or  CtTSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sac.  134.  Chapter  93  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  chapter 
93  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

bepsal;  cttee  or  detects 

Sec.  135.  Section  1584  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
1684  In  the  section  on^lysls  of  chapter  95  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

■xfbal;  time  foe  appeai. 

Sec.  136.  Section  2110  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2110  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  133  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

coxrrr  or  appeals  jueisoictiok 

Sec.  137.  Section  2342  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "court  of  appeals": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out 
";  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6) . 
PLAMT  vauett  paoTEcnoMT  omcE  decisions 

Sec.  138.  Section  2353  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2353  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  158  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

UMITU)    states    claims    COtTVr    PSOCEDTJRE 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Sections  2601  and  2502(a)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court '. 

(b)(1)    Section   2503   of   title   28,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  2503.  Proceedings  generally. 

"Parties  to  any  suit  in  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  may  appear  before  a  judge  of 


that  court  In  person  or  by  attorney,  produce 
evidence,  aud  examine  witnesses,  ihe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Claims  Court  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure (Other  than  the  rules  of  evidence)  as 
the  Claims  Court  may  prescribe  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  evidence  appli- 
cable to  trials  without  a  Jury  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  ihe  Judges  shall 
fix  times  for  trials,  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mations, examine  witnesses,  receive  evidence, 
and  enter  dispositive  Judgments.  Hearings 
shall,  if  convenient,  be  held  In  the  counties 
where  the  witnesses  reside.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2503  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "before  commissioners". 

(c)  Section  2504  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2504 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  166  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(d)  Section  2505  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "report  findings"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "enter  Judgment". 

(e)  Section  2506  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(f)  Section  2507  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Cotirt";   and 

(2)  in  subfectlon  (c),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(g)  Section  2508  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(h)  (1)  Section  2509(a)  of  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  a  bill,  except  a  bill  for  a 
pension,  is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  chief  judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  section  1492  of 
this  title,  the  chief  Judge  shall  designate  a 
Judge  as  hearing  officer  for  the  case  and  a 
panel  of  three  Judges  of  the  court  to  serve 
as  a  reviewing  body.  One  member  of  the  re- 
view panel  shall  be  designated  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  panel.". 

(2)  Section  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended^ 

(A)  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f), 
by  striking  out  "trial  commissioner"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "hearing  officer"; 

(B)  In  subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (e),  by 
striking  out  "chief  commissioner"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chief  Judge"; 

(C)  in  subsections  (b),  (f),  and  (g),  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "of 
commissioners"; 

(E)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out 
"commissioners"  the  first  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Judges";  and 

(F)  In  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out 
"trial  oommiasioners"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "hearing  officers". 

(1)(1)    Section    2610   of   title   2R.    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"S  2610.  Referral   of   cases    by    Comptroller 
Oeneral. 

"(a)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  may  trans- 
mit to  the  United  States  Claims  Court  for 
trial  and  adjudication  any  claim  or  matter 
of  which  the  Claims  Court  might  take  Juris- 
diction on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  claim- 
ant, together  with  all  vouchers,  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  proofs  pertaining  thereto. 

"(b)  The  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with 
the  claims  or  matters  so  referred  as  in  other 
cases  pending  in  such  Court  and  shall  ren- 
der Judgment  thereon.". 

(2)   The  item  relating  to  section  2510  In 


the  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Muiu.  fkclerral    of    cases    by    Comptroller 
General.". 

(j)(l)  SecUon  2511  of  title  28.  United 
StutCo  Coae,  U  amended  by  strl&lng  out  ",  or 
of  the  bupreme  Court  upun  review,". 

(2)  Sections  2611,  2i>lZ,  2al3(c),  2514,  and 
25i9(a)  of  title  M,  United  States  Code,  are 
amenaed  oy  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
and  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
uiamts  Court". 

(k)  SecUon  2517  of  tiUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  oif  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";   and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(1)  Section  2ai8  or  Utle  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2618 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  166  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

(m)  Section  2619  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(n)  (I)  Section  2520(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court"  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "$10"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$60". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  2520 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

(3)  The  section  heading  for  section  2520 
of  tlile  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  strll'lng  out  ";  cost  of  printing  record". 

(4)  The  item  relating  to  section  2620  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  166  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
a3  follows: 

"2620.  Pees.". 

(o)  (1)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  165  In 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"165.  United  States  Claims 

Procedure    SSOl". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  166  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OF  CLVMS"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thweof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLA'MS  COURT". 

(p)(l)    Section    1926   of  title   28.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  1926.  Claims  Court. 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  shall  prescribe  from  time  to 
time  the  fees  and  cost<!  to  be  charged  and 
collected  in  the  United  States  Claims  Court. 

"(b)  The  court  and  Its  officers  8h.ill  collect 
only  such  fees  and  costs  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference prescribes.  The  court  may  require 
advance  payment  of  fees  by  rule.". 

(2)   The  Item  relating  to  section  1926  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chanter  123  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"1926.  Claims  Court.". 

(q)(l)    Chapter   165   of   title   28.   United 
States  Cod?,  is  amended  bv  addlne  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"{  2522.  Notice  of  Appeal. 

"Review  of  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  obtained  by  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of  the  Claims 
Conrt  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  appeals  to  United  States 
courts  of  appeals  from  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts.". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  166  of 
title  28.  United  Stages  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"2522.  Notice  of  Appeal.". 
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UPXAi.  or  pKOvisioNS  axLATiNo  TO  the  coxtet 

or  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  AfFEALB 

SIC.  140.  Chapter  167  of  .title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  ch^- 
ter  167  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

COtlKr  or  DTTERKATIONAL  TKADZ;    PROCEDOUE 

Sec.  141.  Section  2646(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  within  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  provided  In  section 
2601  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by 
fliiug  a  notice  if  i^peal  with  the  clerk  of  the 
Court  of  International  Trade  within  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  appeals  to 
United  States  courts  of  appeals  from  the 
United  States  district  cotirts". 

PEDERAL  X1TLES  OP  FKOCZDtTXE 

SEC.  142.  Rule  1101(a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "CTalms 
Court"  and  by  striking  out  "and  commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Claims". 
Past  B — CoNroaMiNC  Amendments  OrrrsroE 

TXTLX  28 

See.  143.  Section  226(f)  (C)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  366(C)),  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court"  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  144.  Section  7703  of  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  court 
of  appeals  as  provided  in  Chapters  91  and 
158.  respectively,  of  title  28''  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  ClrctUt"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Arpeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (d) .  by  striking  out  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Circuit". 

Sec.  145.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
71  of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  2461)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  shall  have  Jurisdiction.". 

Sec.  146.  Section  IHd)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C. 
2210(d))  Is  smended  by  striking  out  "Court 
of  Claims  of  the  United  States"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court". 

Sec.  147.  Section  204  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  section  heading  thereof 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court  or  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

Sec.  148.  Section  39  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (16  U.8.C.  1121)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(other  than  the  United  States  Cotirt 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"circuit  courts  of  appeal  of  the  United 
States". 

Sec.  149.  Section  516A(a)(3)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1616a(a)(3))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (b). 
(c),and  (e)  of. 

Sec.  150.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  pKJwers,  duties,  and 
functions  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  13,  1946  (26  U.S.C.  70v-3). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  29  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  29  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "Supreme  Court 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1255"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 


cuit in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1295". 

Sec.  161.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  18, 
1928  (25  use.  652)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court"  and 
by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  states"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  states  Claims  Court"  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

Sec.  152.  Section  7422(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  e^ch  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court". 

Sec.  153.  Section  7428  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

Sec.  154.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
commissioner  shall  receive  pay  at  an  annual 
rate  determined  under  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  361-361). 
as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  also  necessary  traveling 
expenses  and  per  diem  allowance,  as  provided 
In  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949.  while 
traveling  on  official  business  and  away  from 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graph, until  svch  time  as  a  change  in  the 
salary  rate  of  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Tax  Court  occurs  In  accordance  with 
section  7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  the  salary  of  such  commissioner  shall 
be  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  commissioner  of 
the  Cotirt  of  Claims. 

Sec.  156.  Section  7482(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "  (other  than  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals". 

Sec.  156.  Section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)  (1) )  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  Judicial 
review,  under  section  2510  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  herein,"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  for  Judicial  review  under 
section  1295  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  157.  Section  10(c)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  or.  in  its  discre- 
tion" and  all  that  follows  through  "of  the 
case". 

Sec.  158.  Section  713  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eight  hundred  and  twenty"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "Superintend- 
ent of  Documents;";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
two  copies;  and". 

Sec.  159.  Section  1103  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ". 
the  Court  of  Claims."  and  by  striking  out  ", 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,". 

Sec.  IFO.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  earh  place  It  a*ipears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court" : 

(1)  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973  (87  Stat.  466). 

(2)  Section  8716  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  Section  8912  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 


(4)  Section  2273(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  Section  337(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337(1)). 

(6)  Section  COS  (a)  of  the  Foreign 'Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2356(a)). 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  allotment  and  distribution 
of  Indian  tribal  funds",  approved  March  3, 
1907  (25  U.S.d.  119). 

(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12, 
1935  (25  VS.C.  475a). 

(9)  Section  6110(1)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Re>ecue  Code  of  1934. 

(10)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  28,  1908 
(30  U.S.C.  193a) . 

(11)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894 
(31  U.S.C.  72). 

(12)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a). 

(13)  Section  183  of  Utle  35,  United  States 
Code. 

(14)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Contiact  Work 
Hourj  and  Sa:ety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
330(c)). 

(15)  Sections  13(b)  (2)  and  14  of  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  (41  VS.C. 
113(b)  and  114). 

(16)  Sections  8(d),  10(a)(1),  and  10(d) 
of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41 
U.S.C.  607(d),  L09(a)(l),  and  609(d)), 

(17)  Sections  171  and  173  of  the  Atom:c 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2221  and 
2223 ) . 

(18)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act   (50  VS.C.  App.  10(1)). 

(19)  Sections  103(f),  103(1),  105.  106(a) 
(6),  108,  108A,  and  114(5)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1213(f), 
1213(1),  1215,  1216(a)(6),  1218,  1218a,  and 
1224(5)). 

(20)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1048 
(50U.S.C.  App.  1984). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  108A  oi 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1218a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "cou«t  or 
claims  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "untted 

STATES  CLAIMS  COUKT". 

(c)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (50  use.  App.  1218a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
In  the  manner  provided  In  section  1256"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  1295". 

Sec.  161.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
E-3  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Coxirt"; 

(1)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  UJ3.C.  714b(c)). 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  (16  VS.C.  8318). 

(3)  Section  403  of  the  IntemaUonal 
CTalms  SetUement  Act  of  1949  (22  VS.C. 
1642b). 

(4)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  16.  1978 
(92  Stat.  244).  ,   _  ^ 

(5)  SecUon  311(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321(1)). 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  the  intervenUon  OD 
the  High  Seas  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1479(b) ) . 

(7)  Section  282  of  Utle  35,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(8)  Section  6261  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 

(45  use.  87) . 

(9)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  42(a)). 

Sec  162.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "United  StatM 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  and 
"Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals" 
each  place  they  appear  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
tho  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  use.  1071). 

(2)  Section  1.S2  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of   1954   (42  U.SC.  2182). 

(3)  Section  306(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Aero- 
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n»uUcs  and  ^ace  Act  of   1968    (42  U^.C. 
a457(d)). 

S«c.  163.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  516 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1616(d) 
and  (f)). 

(2)  Section  616A  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  use.  1616a  (c)  and  (e)). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1528). 

(4)  Section  337(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19U.3.C.  1337(c)). 

(5)  Section  284(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2395(c)). 

(6)  Section  308(9)  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  (28  use.  App.) 

(7)  Sections  141  through  146  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  (1)  The  item  relating  to  section  141  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Cuatoms  and  Patent  Appeals" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  141  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

Sec.  164.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  United  States  Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  6001(4)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Section  906  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code. 

Past  C — Miscellanzods  Paovisioirs 
coNTiirnxD  szavicE  or  cukrent  jttdoes 
Sbc.  165.  The  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  reg- 
ular active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  continue  In  office  as  judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit.  Senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  son- 
tinue  in  office  as  senior  Judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit. 
APPonmcENT  or  chixp  jxtdce  op  coukt  op 

APPEALS    rOR    THE    PEDERAL    CDtCUIT 

Sec.  166.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  45(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  the  first  chief  judge  of  the  United 
Statea  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  be  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  whoever  has  served  longer  as 
chief  Judge  of  his  court.  When  the  person 
who  first  serves  as  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit vacates  that  position,  the  position  shall 
be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section  46(a). 

COXTRT  OP  CLAIMS  COMMISSIONERS 

SBC.  167.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  171(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  a 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  serving  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  become  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  bv  this  Act.  the  initial  term 
of  office  of  a  person  who  becomes  a  judge  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  expire  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  bis  or  her  employ- 


ment with  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims, 
except  that  no  such  individual  shall  serve 
as  a  judge  after  reaching  the  age  of  seventy 
years. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  until  such  time  as 
a  change  in  the  salary  rate  of  a  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court  occurs  In 
accordance  with  such  section  172(b),  the 
salary  of  such  judge  shall  be  equal  to  the 
salary  of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

(d)  If  any  position  of  commissioner  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  becomes 
vacant  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
October  1,  1981,  such  position  shall  remain 
vacant  during  the  remainder  of  such  period 
and  shall  be  filled,  after  October  1,  1981. 
by  appointment  in  accordance  with  section 
171  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  ACTHORITT  LEGAL 
REPRESENTATION 

Sec  168.  Nothing  in  this  Act  affects  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  to  represent  Itself  by  attorneys  of  Its 
choosing. 

TITLE    n— GOVERNANCE    AND    ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 
Part  A — Chiep  Jttdge  Tenttre 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TERMS   OP   CHIEP  JUDCES   OF 
THE  COT7BTS  OF   APPEALS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  46(a)  of  tlUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  (1 )  The  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
be  the  circuit  judge  in  regular  active  service 
who  is  senior  In  commission  of  those  judges 
who^ 

"(A)  tu'e  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under: 

"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as 
circuit  Judge:   and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
Judge. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  no  circuit 
Judge  meets  the  qualifications  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  youngest  circuit  Judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  has  served  as  circuit  judge 
for  one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  which  there  is  no  circuit  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  circuit 
judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  circuit  Judge 
in  regular  active  service  who  Is  senior  in 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  previ- 
ously as  chief  Judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
Judge. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
appointed  under  paragraph  (I)  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve  after 
expiration  of  such  term  until  another  Judge 
is  eligible  under  paroTanh  (1)  to  serve  as 
chief  Judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C).  a  circuit  Judge  acting  as  chief  Judge 
under  si'bparairra'-h  (A>  or  'B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  serve  until  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  No  circuit  ludee  may  serve  or  act 
as  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit  after  attaining 
the  age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  cir- 
cuit Judge  is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
Is  qualified  to  act  as  chief  Judge  under  para- 
graph (2).". 

(b)  Section  46(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  rpnd  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  chief  judge  desires  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  chief  Judge  while  re- 
taining his  active  status  as  circuit  Judge,  ha 
may  so  certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter  the  chief  judge 
of   the  circuit  shall   be  such   other  circuit 


judge  who  Is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief 
Judge  under  sulisection  (a).". 

APPOINTMENT  AND  TERMS  OP  CHIEP  JTn>CKS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  COURTS 

SEC.  202.  (a)  Section  136(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(ani)  In  any  district  having  more  than 
one  district  Judge,  the  chief  jud^e  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  l>e  the  district  judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  Is  senior  in  commission  of 
those  judges  who — 

"(A)  are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under; 

"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as 
district  judge:  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
judge. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  In  which  no  district 
Judge  meets  the  qualifications  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  youngest  district  judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  served  as  district  Judge  for 
one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief  judge. 

"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
In  which  there  Is  no  district  judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  district 
judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  district  judge 
In  regular  active  service  who  is  senior  in 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  previ- 
ously as  chief  judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve  after 
expiration  of  such  term  until  another  Judge 
is  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  to  serve  aa 
chief  judge  of  the  district. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C),  a  district  judge  acting  as  chief  Judge 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  serve  until  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (I). 

"  (C)  No  district  judge  may  serve  or  act  as 
chief  judge  of  the  district  after  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  district 
judge  Is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief  judge  of 
the  district  under  paragraph  (1)  or  is  quali- 
fied to  act  as  chief  Judge  under  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Section  126(d)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  the  chief  Judge  desires  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  chief  judge  while  re- 
taining his  active  status  as  district  Judge,  he 
may  so  certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter,  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  shall  be  such  other  district 
Judge  who  is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief 
judge  under  subsection  (a).". 

EPPECTivE  date:  applicabilitt 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  amendments  to  section 
4.'i  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  to  sec- 
tion 136  of  such  title,  made  by  sections  201 
and  202  of  this  part,  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
but  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  any  person 
serving  as  chief  Jndpe  on  such  effective  date. 

{h\  The  provisions  of  section  4.'>fa)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Co-'e.  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  e'^ective  da+e  of  this  nart. 
shall  aoply  to  the  chief  Judge  of  a  circuit 
servln"  on  si""h  e^eftive  date.  The  nrovlslons 
of  section  13flfa)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  In  e'''ect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tl-e  dite  of  this  nart.  shall  annly  to  the  chief 
Judge  of  a  district  court  serving  on  such  ef- 
fective date. 

fc)  Amendinen»»  to  sections  48  of  title  38. 
nn'ted  Stages  Corte.  marte  bv  section  101  of 
this  Act.  shall  taVe  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
Part  B — Preceden'^  and  Composition  op 
Panel 
precedence  on  panel 

Sec.  204.  Section  4.'>fb)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  the 


court  In  regular  active  service"  immediately 
after  "circuit  Judges"  in  the  second  sentence. 

COMPOSITION   OP   panel;    REQUMEMENTS   AND 
SIZR 

SEC  205.  Section  46(b)  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"divisions"  in  both  sentences  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "panels"  and  by 
inserting  after  "three  judges"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "at  least  a  majority  of  whom 
shall  be  Judges  of  that  court,  unless  such 
Judges  cannot  sit  because  excused  or  dis- 
auallfied,  or  unless  the  chief  Judge  of  that 
court  certifies  that  there  is  an  emergency 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  unavail- 
ability of  a  judge  of  the  court  because  or 
Illness". 

(b)  Section  46(c)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence.  Inserting  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  such  number  of  judges  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
Public  Law  95-486  (92  Stat.  1633) :  Provided. 
That  the  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate,  at  his  elec- 
tion and  upon  designation  and  assignment 
pursuant  to  section  294(c)  of  this  title  and 
the  rules  of  the  circuit,  as  a  member  of  an 
en  banc  court  reviewing  a  decision  of  a 
panel  of  which  such  Judge  was  a  member.  . 
(c)  Section  46(d)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or  a  division 
thereof". 
Part  C — Judicial  Councils  of  the  CiRCurrs 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMINC  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  206.  (a)  Section  3006A(h)  (2)  (A)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Judicial  council"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"court  of  appeals "  in  each  instance:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Judicial  Council  of 
the  Circuit"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"court  of  appeals  of  the  circuit". 

(b)  Section  3006A(l)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Judi- 
cial council"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"court  of  appeals". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secLlou  shall  not  affect  the  tenns 
of  existing  appointments. 

Part  D — Judicial  Resignation:   Pensions 
pensions  op  judges  who  resign  to  accept 

EXECUTIVE     POSmONS 

Sec  207.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8).  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  service  as  a  justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of 
title  28,  and  service  as  a  judge  of  a  court  cre- 
ated by  Act  of  Congress  in  a  territory  which 
is  Invested  with  any  Jurisdiction  of  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  but  no  credit 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  service  If  the  em- 
ployee Is  entitled  to  a  salary  or  an  annuity 
under  section  371.  372.  or  373  of  title  28". 

(b)  Section  8334  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(l)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay  to 
the  Fund  the  amount  which  an  employee 
may  deposit  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  service  creditable  under  section 
8332(b)  (10)  of  this  title  If  such  creditable 
service  Immediately  precedes  service  as  an 
employee  subject  to  this  subchapter  with  a 
break  in  service  of  no  more  than  ninety 
working  days.  The  Director  shall  pay  such 
amount  from  any  appropriation  available  to 
him  as  a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropri- 
ation concerned. 

"(2)  The  amount  the  Director  pays  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any 
refund  to  the  employee  under  section  376  of 
title  28.   Kxcept  to  the  extent  of  such  re- 


duction, the  amount  the  Director  pays  to  the 
Fund  shall  satisfy  the  deposit  requirement 
of  subsection    (c)    of  this  section. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  amount  the  Director  pays  under 
this  subsection  shall  constitute  an  employer 
contribution  to  the  Fund,  excludable  under 
section  402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  oi 
1954  from  the  employees  gross  Income  until 
such  time  as  the  contribution  is  distributed 
or  made  available  to  the  employee,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  refund  or  "to  lump-sum 
payment  to  the  employee". 
Part  E — Temporart  Assignment  op  Justices 

AND  Judges 
assignment  to   other  offices   wrTHiN  the 

JUDICIAL    BRANCH 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Title  28.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
chapter  after  chapter  13: 
"Chapter     14— TEMPORARY    ASSIGNMENT 

OF       JUSTICES       AND       JUDGES       TO 

OTHER  OFFICES  WITHIN  THE  JUDICIAL 

BRANCH 

"Sec. 

"301.  Temporary  assignment. 

"302.  Appointment  of  successor. 

"303.  Official  duty  station. 

"304.  Return  to  active  service:  seniority  and 

precedence. 
"5  301.  Temporary  assignment. 

"Any  retired  justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  in  active, 
senior,  or  retired  sutus  may  be  temponiiii> 
assigned  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  position 
of  Administrative  AsslsUnt  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  or  Director  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center.  Such  service 
shall  be  without  additional  compensation. 
"5  302.  Appointment  of  successor. 

"Upon  the  temporary  assignment  of  any 
Judge  In  active  sUtus  pursuant  to  section 
301  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy  result- 
ing from  such  temporary  assignment.  After 
such  a  successor  is  app)olnted.  if  the  Judge 
who  Is  temporarily  assigned  by  the  Chief 
Justice  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  title 
dies,  resigns,  or  retires,  then  a  vacancy  re- 
quiring a  further  appointment  does  not  oc- 
cur. If  the  judge  temporarily  assigned  re- 
sumes active  service  pursuant  to  section 
304(a)  of  this  title,  the  first  vacancy  created 
thereafter  on  that  court  shall  not  be  filled. 
"§  303.  Official  duty  sUtlon. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 374  and  456  of  this  title,  the  official 
duty  station  of  the  Administrative  AsslsUnt 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts,  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  is  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
"§304.  Return  to  active  service:  seniority 
and  precedence. 
"(a)  Any  judge  who  was  In  active  service 
at  the  time  of  his  temporary  assignment 
made  pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  title 
may  resume  such  active  service  upon  va- 
cating his  temporary  assignment. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  seniority  and 
precedence,  a  judge  who  resumes  active 
service  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  in  continuous  active 
service  as  a  Judge  of  that  court.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  Item  Immediately 
after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  13: 
"14.  Temporary  Assignment  of  Justices 
and    Judges    to    Other    Offices 
Within    the    Judicial    Branch.-  301". 
Part  F — Rules  of  Practice 
publication  of  rules 
Sec.  209.  (a)  Chapter  131  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  section; 


"5  2077.  Publication  of  rules:  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

"(a)  The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  each  court  of  appeals,  including 
the  operating  procedures  of  such  court,  shall 
be  published.  Each  court  of  appeals  shall 
print  or  ca<..se  to  be  printed  necessary  copies 
of  the  rules.  The  Judicial  Conference  shall 
prescribe  the  fees  (or  sales  of  copies  under 
section  1913  of  this  title,  but  the  Judicial 
Conference  may  provide  for  free  distribution 
of  copies  to  members  of  the  bar  of  each  court 
and  to  other  Interested  persons. 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  lor  the  study  of  the 
rules  of  practice  and  internal  operating  pro- 
cedures of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  court  concerning  such  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. Members  of  the  committee  shall 
sjrve  without  compensation,  but  the  Direc- 
tor may  pay  travel  and  transporutlon  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
title  5." 

(bi  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  131  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  '.hereof  the  following 
new  Item : 

"2077    Publication   of   rules:    advisory  com- 
mittees.". 
TITLE  in^URISDICnON   AND 
PROCEDURE 
Part  A — Transfer  or  Cases 

TRANSFER    TO   CtJRE   WANT   OF    JCTIISDICTION 

Sec   301.  (a)  Title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is   amended   by   adding   the   following   new 
chapter  after  chapter  97 : 
•CHAPTER    99. — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"S?c. 

"1631.  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  jurisdiction, 
"j  1631  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Whenever  a  civil  action  is  filed  In  a  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  Claims  Court,  a 
court  created  by  Act  of  Congress  In  a  terri- 
tory which  Is  Invested  with  any  Jurisdiction 
of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  United  States  bankruptcy  court,  and  that 
court  finds  that  there  Is  a  want  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  court  shall.  If  It  is  In  the  Interests 
of  justice,  transfer  such  action  to  any  other 
such  court  In  which  the  action  could  have 
been  brought  at  the  time  such  action  was 
filed,  and  the  action  shall  proceed  as  If  It 
had  been  filed  In  the  transferee  court  on  the 
date  upon  which  U  was  actually  filed  In  the 
transfer  court.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"99.  General  Provisions   - 1631". 

Part  B — Interest 
interesr  on  judgments  and  prejudgment 
interest 
Sec     302.    (a)    Section    1961    of    title    28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  ImmediaWly  before 
"Interest  shall"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  allowed  by 
State  law"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "at  the  rate 
established  pursuant  to  section  6621  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  of  that 
date.  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  dis- 
tribute notice  of  that  rate  and  any  changes 
in  it  to  all  Federal  judges":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  (i)  Except  se  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  or  unless  otherwise  required  by  law.  in 
awarding  damages  to  a  party  the  court  may 
add  to  the  sum  of  actual  damages  awarded  a 
sum  if  interest  computed  over  a  period  be- 
fore the  time  of  Judgment  where  the  facts  of 
the  controversy  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  litigated  Indicate  that  an  award  of 
such  prejudgment  Interest  Is  appropriate  to 
afford  the  prevailing  party  complete  relief. 
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This  prejudgment  Interest  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  fixed  under  subsection  (a)  at  the 
time  of  Judgment  and  measured  from  the 
time  that  the  party  against  whom  damages 
have  been  awarded  became  aware  of  his  po- 
tential liability  or  from  the  time  that  he 
should  have  become  aware  of  such  liability 
but,  in  any  case,  not  to  exceed  a  period  of 
five  years. 

"(2)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  awarded  on  losses  which  will  not  be 
Incurred  until  after  Judgment,  nor  shall  such 
Interest  be  awarded  where  such  an  award 
would  be  duplicative  of  some  other  sum 
awarded. 

"(c)  Interest  shall  be  computed  dally  to 
the  date  of  payment  and  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually. 

'•(d)(1)  In  any  Judgment  of  any  court 
rendered  against  the  United  States  for  any 
overpayment  with  respect  to  any  Internal 
revenue  tax.  Interest  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
annual  rate  established  under  section  6621 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  upon 
the  amount  of  overpayment,  from  the  date 
of  the  payment  or  collection  thereof  to  a  date 
preceding  the  date  of  the  refund  check  by 
not  more  than  thirty  days,  such  date  to  be 
determined  by  the  Conmilssloner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
tender  by  check  payment  of  any  such  Judg- 
.  ment,  with  Interest  as  herein  provided,  at 
any  time  after  such  Judgment  becomes  final, 
whether  or  not  a  claim  for  such  payment 
has  been  duly  filed,  and  such  tender  shall 
stop  the  running  of  Interest,  whether  or  not 
such  refund  check  Is  accepted  by  the  Judg- 
ment creditor. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  on  all  final  Judgments  against  the 
United  States  (Including  Judgments  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court)  as  provided  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).". 

(b)  Sections  2411  and  2516  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  2411  and  2516  in  the  section  analyses 
of  chapter  161  and  chapter  165  of  such  title, 
respectively,  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  which  the  provisions  of  subsection 
2411(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  apply" 
and  by  striking  out  "In  accordance  with  sub- 
section 2516(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code". 

TITLE   IV— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.    (a)    Section  753(b)   of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Each  session  of  the  court  and  every  other 
proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order  of 
the  court  or  by  one  of  the  Judges  shall  be 
recorded  verbatim  by  shorthand,  mechanical 
means,  electronic  sound  recording,  or  any 
other  method,  subject  to  the  approval  and 
authorization  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  subject  to  the  approval  and  authoriza- 
tion of  the  presiding  Judge.  Proceedings  to 
be  recorded  under  this  section  Include  (1) 
all  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  had  in  open 
court;  (2)  all  proceedings  in  other  cases  had 
In  open  court  unless  the  parties  with  the 
approval  of  the  Judge  shall  agree  specifically 
to  the  contrary:  and  (3)  such  other  proceed- 
ings as  such  other  proceedings  as  may  be 
required  to  be  recorded  by  rule  or  order  of 
the  court  or  as  may  be  requested  by  any 
party  to  the  proceeding.  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference shall  prescribe  the  types  of  electronic 
sound  recording  or  other  means  which  may 
be  used. 

"The  reporter  or  other  person  designated 
to  produce  the  record  shall  attach  his  of- 
ficial certificate  to  the  original  short-hand 
notes  or  other  original  records  so  taken  and 
promptly  file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall 
preserve  them  In  the  public  records  of  the 
court  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 


"A  reporter  or  other  designated  person 
shall  transcribe  such  parts  of  the  record 
of  proceedings  as  may  be  required  by  any 
rule  or  order  of  court.  Upon  the  request  of 
any  party  to  any  proceeding  which  has  been 
so  recorded  who  has  agreed  to  pay  the  fee 
therefor,  or  of  a  Judge  of  the  court,  the  re- 
porter or  other  designated  person  shall 
promptly  transcribe  the  original  records  of 
the  requested  parts  of  the  proceedings  and 
attach  to  the  transcript  his  offlclal  certif- 
icate, and  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  or 
Judge  making  the  request. 

"The  reporter  or  other  designated  person 
shall  promptly  deliver  to  the  clerk  for  the 
records  of  the  court  a  certified  copy  of  anv 
transcript  so  made. 

"The  certified  transcript  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  a  correct  statement  of  the  testi- 
mony taken  and  proceedings  had. 

"The  original  notes  or  other  original 
records  and  the  copy  of  the  transcript  In 
the  office  of  the  clerk  shall  be  open  during 
office  hours  to  Inspection  by  any  person 
without  charge.". 

(b)  Section  753(f)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each  reporter"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Where  a  proceed- 
ing has  been  transcribed  by  a  reporter,  such 
reporter";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  that 
subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Where  the  transcript  of  a  pro- 
ceeding has  been  produced  by  a  court  em- 
ployee or  other  transcriber  designated  by 
the  court  who  Is  not  a  court  reporter  ap- 
pointed under  this  section,  the  court  may 
charge  and  Its  clerk  shall  collect  fees  for 
transcripts  requested  by  the  parties.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  at  rates  prescribed 
by  the  court  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  court,  or  a  reporter 
who  has  transcribed  proceedings,  may  re- 
quire any  party  requesting  a  transcript  of 
those  proceedings,  except  the  United  States 
and  Its  agencies  and  officers,  to  prepay  In 
advance  the  estimated  fee  therefor.". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  402.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECT    ON    PENDING    CASES 

Sec.  403.  Any  matter  pending  before  a 
commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.  Any  appeal  which  has  been  taken 
from  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  effective  date  shall  be  decided 
by  the  court  of  appeals  in  which  it  has 
been  filed.  Any  matter  pending  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  or  awaiting  disposition  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  on  the  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini)  are 
pleased  to  call  up  S.  1700  on  the  cal- 
endar for  consideration  together  with 
several  amendments  which  will  be  filed 
with  the  clerk  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks.  Pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  previously  reached 
concerning  time  for  debate  on  this  bill, 
each  side  will  have  20  minutes  on  the 
bill  itself,  and  20  minutes  will  be  allowed 
on  each  first  degree  amendment  and  10 
minutes  on  each  second  degree  amend- 
ment, to  be  divided  equally. 

I  shall  make  a  few  comments  for  the 
record  concerning  the  bill  and  certain 
amendments  that  will  be  offered. 


For  years,  leading  jurists,  legal  prac- 
titlcmers  and  academicians  have  been 
struggling  with  certain  profound  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  Federal  judiciary.  One 
major  concern  has  been  the  need  to 
achieve  definitive,  consistent  and  ex- 
peditious rulings  on  issues  of  nationwide 
concern.  One  area  where  a  confusion  of 
diverse  adjudications  has  been  the  most 
troublesome  has  been  in  the  articulation 
and  development  of  patent  law  at  the 
appellate  level.  The  doctrinal  confusion 
in  this  area,  resulting  from  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent circuits  developing  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent interpretations  of  patent  law,  has 
handicapped  one  of  our  most  valued  na- 
tional resources — imaginative  and  inno- 
vative technology.  Our  country  is  facing 
a  lack  of  industrial  innovation  which 
has  stifled  our  ability  to  continue  to  lead 
the  world  as  industrial  dreamers  and 
doers.  Wave  after  wave  of  new  technol- 
ogy breaks  on  our  shores  weekly  from 
foreign  competitors;  and  complicating 
these  challenges  from  abroad,  our  his- 
torically recognized  technological  supe- 
riority is  today  threatened  by  a  profusion 
of  inconsistent  or  contradictory  rulings 
in  the  field  of  patent  law  emanating 
from  the  various  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
throughout  our  country. 

Another  major  problem  area  in  our 
judicial  system  has  been  the  Inability  of 
the  Federal  coiuls  to  provide  speedy  and 
complete  relief  for  parties  with  legiti- 
mate claims  against  the  Government. 
The  present  system  requires  a  case  to  be 
considered  at  two  separate  levels  within 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  before  a  claim- 
ant's rights  can  be  fully  adjudicated. 

This  situation  has  resulted  in  a  cum- 
bersome, time  consuming,  and  unneces- 
sarily expensive  ordeal  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  litigants  alike.  The  fact 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  lacks  the  au- 
thority to  grant  injunctive  or  declaratory 
relief  to  parties  that  seek  its  assistance 
has  also  been  a  major  problem  for  liti- 
gants in  Government  contract  cases,  and 
has  been  decried  by  many  practitioners 
as  a  glaring  defect  in  its  structure. 

These  problems  have  been  discussed 
and  debated  by  individuals  concerned 
about  the  efiBciency  of  our  courts  for  dec- 
ades. The  past  several  years  have  seen 
a  flurry  of  activity  in  the  Congress  to 
attempt  to  identify  and  examine  a  num- 
ber of  defects  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  jurisdiction  of  several  of  the 
Federal  courts,  which  has  finally  resulted 
in  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today. 

S.  1700  is  the  culmination  of  bipartisan 
legislative  efforts  spanning  the  last  two 
Congresses.  Legislation  in  substantially 
the  same  form  as  this  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  95th  Congress  as  S.  678,  the  "Fed- 
eral Courts  Improvement  Act  of  1979." 
Five  days  of  extensive  hearings  were  held 
in  the  95th  Congress  with  representatives 
from  the  judiciary,  the  practicing  bar, 
academia,  and  business  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses. During  the  96th  Congress  further 
hearings  were  held  and  the  Senate,  by 
a  voice  vote,  passed  S.  1477 — the  succes- 
sor to  S.  678 — after  unanimous  approval 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  As 
the  96th  Congress  closed,  the  House-Sen- 
ate comoromise  measure  did  not  receive 
final  action  only  because  of  a  nongermane 
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floor  amendment.  Early  this  year  Senator 
DeConcini  introduced  S.  21.  which  was 
identical  to  the  House-Senate  compro- 
mise version  in  the  96th  Congress.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  S.  21  in  May  of  this 
year.  S.  1700,  which  I  introduced  together 
with  Senator  DeConcini  on  October  5, 
and  which  was  reported  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  an  11  to  2  vote  on 
October  20,  is  virtually  the  same  bill  as 
S.  21.  This  comprehensive  reform  legis- 
lation presents  a  well-considered,  care- 
fully measured,  broad  ranging  approach 
to  correcting  the  structural  and  jurisdic- 
tional problems  existing  today  in  certain 
elements  of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 
This  legislative  effort  has  witnessed  the 
development  of  an  increasingly  diverse 
and  solid  base  of  support  for  its  objec- 
tives. It  has  been  endorsed  by  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations 
and  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference. 

Support  has  also  been  forthcoming 
from  the  private  sector,  including  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association, 
the  Mtellectual  Property  Owners  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Small  Business  As- 
sociation (representing  over  50,000  small 
businesses),  and  well  over  100  of  the 
country's  leading  commercial  enterprises 
involved  in  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  new  technology. 

SUMKART    OP    THE    BILL 

The  legislation  is  divided  into  four 
titles.  Title  I  establishes  and  governs  the 
structure  of  a  new  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  and  a  reorganized 
U.S.  Claims  Court.  The  first  of  the  new 
courts,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Is  constituted  as  a  new  article  III 
court  from  the  merger  of  two  specialized 
article  HI  courts,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.  The  second  is  created  by 
upgrading  the  status  of  present  Court  of 
Claims  trial  commissioners  to  that  of 
article  I  judges  and  renaming  the  court, 
the  U.S.  Claims  court.  Title  II  of  the  bill 
advances  the  Federal  courts  toward  their 
goals  of  fairness  and  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  areas  such  as 
composition  of  appellate  panels  and  tem- 
porary assignment  of  judges  to  admin- 
istrative positions.  Title  HI.  governing 
jurisdiction  and  procedure,  encompasses 
matters  such  as  the  transfer  of  cases 
brought  in  the  wrong  court  and  pre-  and 
post  judgment  interest  awards.  Title  IV 
includes  miscellaneous  provisions  cover- 
ing approved  authorized  methods  of  re- 
porting proceedings,  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  and  a  provision  governing  the 
effect  of  the  act  on  pending  cases. 

Key  provisions  of  the  Federal  Courts 
Improvement  Act,  and  its  intended  re- 
sults, are  as  follows : 

COURTS    MERCERS 

First,  it  would  combine  the  appellate 
judicial  positions,  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  with  the  positions,  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  designating  the  newly 
restructured  court  the  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit.  This  re- 
structuring will  solve  the  gun-shy  atti- 
tude many  corporations,  large  and  small, 
have  with  regard  to  investing  the  re- 


sources needed  to  develop  and  Implement 
new  technology ;  an  attitude  which  Is  the 
result  of  the  vague,  unclear  body  of 
patent  law  which  has  developed  through 
often  conflicting  decisions  rendered  by 
the  various  circuit  courts  of  appeal. 

A  businessman  who  wants  to  know 
what  the  State  of  the  law  is  in  the  patent 
area  must  first  ask  what  circuit  court 
will  be  giving  the  answers,  an  intolerable 
situation  in  so  critical  an  area  of  the  law. 
With  the  reorganized  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  as  contemplated 
in  S.  1700,  there  will  be  a  s'ngle,  unified 
source  of  patent  law  replacing  the  pres- 
ent disjointed  system.  S.  1700  is  necessary 
because  the  present  jurisdictional  struc- 
ture for  handling  patent  appeals  and 
claims  against  the  Government  has  be- 
come too  burdensome,  time  consuming, 
expensive,  and  unpredictable,  and  thus 
unreliable  for  American  inventors  and 
businessmen. 

The  creation  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  will  produce  de- 
sirable unilormity  in  this  area  of  the  law. 
Such  uniformity  will  reduce  the  forum- 
shopping  that  is  common  to  patent  liti- 
gation. The  Hruska  Commission's  patent 
law  consultants.  James  B.  Gambrell  and 
Donald  R.  Dunner.  concluded  that 
forum-shopping  on  the  scale  that  occurs 
in  patent  law  increases  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation and  "demeans  the  entire  judicial 
process  and  the  patent  system  as  well." 
Removing  the  incentive  to  forum-shop 
thus  will  reduce  costs  to  litigants  and  will 
also  be  a  positive  improvement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  judicial  system.  More- 
over, as  the  new  court  brings  uniformity 
to  this  field  of  law,  the  number  of  appeals 
resulting  from  attempts  to  obtain  differ- 
ent rulings  on  disputed  legal  points  can 
be  expected  to  decrease. 

Likewise,  uniformity  in  the  law  will  be 
a  significant  improvement  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  businesses  that  rely  on 
the  patent  system.  Business  planning  will 
become  easier  as  more  stable  and  pre- 
dictable law  is  introduced.  This  can  have 
important  ramifications  upon  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  For  example,  Harry  F. 
Manbeck,  Jr.,  general  patent  counsel  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  testified  that 
stability  in  the  patent  law  has  an  effect 
on  technological  innovation : 

Patents,  in  my  Judgment,  are  a  stimulus  to 
the  Innovative  process,  which  Includes  not 
only  Investment  in  research  and  development 
but  also  a  far  greater  investment  In  facilities 
for  producing  and  distributing  the  goods. 
Certainly,  It  Is  Important  to  those  who  must 
make  these  investment  decisions  that  we  de- 
crease unnecessary  uncertainties  In  the  pat- 
ent system^ 

While  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  this  objective  might  be  accom- 
plished simply  by  expanding  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  the  committee  rejected 
such  an  approach  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  imperative  of  avoiding  undue 
specialization  within  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system.  Consequently,  the  bill  ad- 
heres to  the  original  philosophy  of  S. 
677  and  S.  678  of  the  96th  Congress 
which,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Jon  O. 
Newman,  represents  "A  sensible  accom- 
modation of  the  usual  preference  for 
generalist  judges  and  the  selective  bene- 


fit of  expertise  in  highly  specialized  and 
technical  areas." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  will  not  be  a  "specialized  court." 
as  that  term  is  normally  used.  The  court's 
jurisdiction  will  not  be  limited  to  one 
type  of  case,  or  even  to  two  or  three 
types  of  cases.  Rather,  it  will  have  a 
varied  docket  spanning  a  broad  range 
of  legal  issues  and  types  of  cases.  It  will 
handle  all  patent  appeals,  plus  Govem- 
meiil  claim  cases  and  all  other  appel- 
late matters  that  are  now  considered  by 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals or  the  Court  of  Claims — cases 
which  contain  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

This  rich  docket  assures  that  the  work 
of  the  proposed  court  will  be  broad  and 
diverse  and  not  nsjrowly  specialized. 
The  judges  will  have  no  lack  of  exposure 
to  a  broad  variety  of  legal  problems. 
Moreover,  the  subject  matter  of  the  new 
court  will  be  sufiQciently  mixed  to  prevent 
any  special  interest  from  dominating  it. 

Second,  the  bill  would  create  a  new. 
"U.S.  Claims  Court"  to  handle  the  exist- 
ing trial  responsibilities  of  the  Court  of 
Claims.  The  present  court  lacks  the 
ability  to  act  expeditiously  in  adjudi- 
cating many  of  its  cases  because  of  the 
way  it  is  structured.  In  effect,  it  is  a  two- 
tier  system,  with  judges  sitting  at  both 
the  trial  and  appellate  levels.  This  dual- 
ity of  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the 
judges  of  the  present  court  interferes 
with  the  proper  functioning  of  the  appel- 
late process,  and  does  not  promote  im- 
partial appellate  review. 

The  new  claims  court  inherits  sub- 
stantially all  the  trial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  which  under  present 
practice  is  exercised  largely  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  that  court.  The  court  is 
composed  of  16  article  I  judges  who  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
a  term  of  15  years. 

As  a  transitional  measure,  persons 
who  were  in  active  service  as  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Court  of  Claims  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  become  article  I 
judges  of  the  Claims  Court.  Like  the 
present  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Tax 
Court,  the  Claims  Court  is  authorized  to 
sit  nationwide.  In  organization  and  pro- 
cedure it  resembles  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Changes  in  the  existing  structure  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  have  lieen  advo- 
cated by  practitioners  with  extensive  ex- 
perience before  the  court  and  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Claims  Court  accom- 
plishes a  much  needed  reorganization  of 
the  current  system  by  assigning  the  trial 
function  of  the  court  to  trial  judges 
whose  status  is  upgraded  and  who  are 
truly  independent.  Presently,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Court  of  Claims  are 
appointed  by  the  article  in  judges  of 
that  court  and  do  not  have  the  power  to 
enter  dispositive  orders;  final  judgment 
in  a  case  must  be  made  by  the  article  in 
judges  after  reviewing  findings  of  fact 
and  recommendatioris  of  law  submitted 
by  a  Commissioner.  Ttie  creation  of  the 
U.S.  Claims  Court  will  reduce  delay  in 
individual  cases  and  will  produce  greater 
efficiencies  in  the  handling  of  the  court's 
docket  by  eliminating  some  of  the  over- 
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lapping  work  that  has  occurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  process. 

In  addition,  section  133  of  the  bill 
gives  the  new  Claims  Court  the  power  to 
grant  declaratory  judgments  and  give 
equitable  relief  in  controversies  within 
its  jurisdiction.  This  provision  win  for 
the  first  time  give  the  court  specializing 
In  certain  claims  against  the  Federal 
Government  the  ability  to  grant  litigants 
complete  relief.  The  committee  conclud- 
ed that  this  provision  will  avoid  the  cost- 
ly duplication  in  litigation  presently  re- 
quired when  a  citizen  seelcs  both  dam- 
ages and  equitable  relief  againyt  the 
Government. 

Moreover,  section  133  gives  the  new 
Claims  Court  the  power  to  grant  declar- 
atory judgments  and  give  equitable  re- 
lief In  contract  actions  prior  to  award. 
Since  the  funds  which  the  Government 
utilizes  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
are  derived  solely  from  public  sources, 
the  public  possesses  a  strong  Interest  In 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  fulfill 
its  requirements  in  these  areas  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Accordingly,  In  the 
vast  majority  of  circumstances,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  permitted  to  exercise 
its  right  to  conduct  business  with  those 
suppliers  it  selects  and  to  do  so  in  an  ex- 
peditious manner. 

The  courts  ordinarily  refrain  from  in- 
terference with  the  procurement  process 
by  declining  to  enjoin  the  Government 
from  awarding  a  contract  to  a  contractor 
which  the  Government  has  selected. 

By  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Claims  Court  to  award  injunctive  relief 
in  the  preaward  stage  of  the  procure- 
ment process,  the  bill  does  not  Intend  to 
alter  the  current  state  of  the  substantive 
law  in  this  area.  It  !s  expected,  and  it  is 
our  Intent,  that  the  court  will  utilize  the 
authority  conferred  upon  It  by  this  sec- 
tion only  in  circumstances  where  the 
contract.  If  awarded,  would  be  the  result 
of  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  by  the 
contracting  o£Bcials  which  would  deny 
qualified  firms  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete fairly  for  the  procurement  award. 
We  intend  that  the  court  would  take  care 
not  to  delay  or  prevent  the  award  of  con- 
tracts for  goods  or  services  which  relate 
to  the  national  defense  or  security. 

ADDTnOKAL   PROVISIOM8 

A  number  of  other,  more  technical 
matters  are  addressed  by  the  bill  Includ- 
ing allowing  electronic  court  reporting 
in  the  new  courts,  restructuring  the  or- 
ganization of  the  judicial  council,  limit- 
ing the  tenure  of  chief  judges,  and  mod- 
ifying civil  service  retirement  provisions 
for  judges  who  are  called  into  adminis- 
trative service.  These  provisions  are  fully 
detailed  In  the  bill  report.  I  would  like 
to  address  a  few  comments  here  to  the 
section  pertaining  to  reporting  proce- 
dures in  the  new  courts. 

Included  in  this  bill  Is  a  section  to 
amend  the  statute  governing  the  court 
reporting  function  in  Federal  courts. 
Last  June,  I  presided  over  subcommittee 
hearings  where  testimony  was  received 
which  indicated  that  this  is  an  area 
greatly  In  need  of  reform.  Allowing  the 
courts  to  utilize  electronic  means  of  re- 
porting, such  as  are  commonly  used  by 
Congress  would  mean  substantial  savings 
ana  greater  efficiency  in  the  court  report- 


ing process.  By  this  provision  Congress 
does  not  disparage  the  work  performed 
by  the  official  court  reporters  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  who  perform  their  duties 
conscientiously  and  efficiency.  It  has  not 
been  suggested  that  present  official  re- 
porting methods  can  in  all  instances  be 
replaced  by  electronic  recording  meth- 
ods. However,  a  report  produced  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  testimony 
received  at  the  courts  subcommittee 
hearings,  have  indicated  that  there  are 
■some  judicial  proceedings  which  can  be 
recorded  more  effectively  and  with  less 
cost  by  electronic  methods. 

Our  goal  Is  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  record  of  judicial  proceedings  as 
efficiently  as  possible  and  at  the  Icwest 
cost.  In  some  Instances,  this  may  be 
achieved  by  using  present  official  re- 
reporting — by  manual  and  electronic 
may  be  achieved  by  using  electronic 
sound  recording  or  other  technological 
means.  I  have  included  section  401  in 
this  bill  to  provide  judges  and  court 
administrators  with  a  broader  range  of 
alternatives  so  that  we  may  achieve  these 
goals. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Heflin  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  allow  for 
Initial  testing  of  the  alternative  methods 
of  reporting  I  have  discussed,  before  their 
Implementation,  by  providing  for  parallel 
reporting — by  manual  and  electronic 
means — of  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
courts.  At  the  end  of  the  test  period,  the 
results  of  each  method  will  be  compared 
in  order  that  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  alternative  reporting  methods  can  be 
properly  evaluated.  I  believe  that  such 
a  testing  period  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  to  determine  readily  whether 
or  not  the  alternative  methods  are 
feasible — and  would  aid  in  any  transi- 
tion to  new  reporting  systems.  Thus,  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Heflin  will  propose  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  bill,  and  I  support  Its 
acceptance  by  the  Senate. 

cnmciSMs   of  the  legislation 

The  Caurt  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  is  not  without  Its  critics.  Its 
adversaries  come  primarily  from  the  or- 
ganized trial  bar  and  a  handful  of 
judges.  Opponents  claim  that  narrowly 
drawn  venue  legislation,  the  recently 
enacted  patent  reexamination  provisions 
and  the  National  Court  of  Appeals  could 
adequately  address  the  problem. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
patent  system  will  require  more  than  the 
few  minor  adjustments  suggested  by 
venue  legislation  and  the  new  reexam- 
ination law.  What  the  system  desperately 
needs  is  a  major  overhaul;  with  no  Na- 
tional Court  of  Appeals  legislation  forth- 
coming, S.  1700  stands  alone  to  remedy 
the  many  doctrinal  conflicts  within  our 
present  patent  law  system. 

Critics  have  also  claimed  that  we  are 
creating  a  specialized  court  without 
noting  that  the  new  court  of  appeals  Is 
less  specialized  than  the  court  It  replaces. 

They  have  opposed  the  creation  of  a 
new  centralized  Washington  court  with- 
out acknowledging  that  the  new  court 
will  travel  and  sit  throughout  the  land. 
And,  any  regional  Influence  that  should 


be  brought  to  bear  In  the  consideration 
of  patent  cases  will  continue  to  thrive  In 
the  95  district  courts  throughout  the 
land  which  will  try  patent  cases  in  the 
first  Instance. 

Finally,  concerns  have  been  expressed 
by  some  that  frivolous  patent  claims 
might  be  pleaded  alongside  more  sub- 
stantive, unrelated  claims  solely  in  or- 
der to  bring  a  case  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  court.  I  believe  that  the 
judges  of  the  new  court  will  respond  as 
they  should,  and  will  move  to  protect 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  court  from  such 
manipulation.  Any  true  dispute  In  a  pat- 
ent matter  will  be  heard  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit.  Claims 
which  can  be  severed  without  prejudice 
to  a  patent  appeal  will  be  transferred  to 
the  proper  court  under  the  transfer  pro- 
visions contained  In  section  301  of  the 
bUl. 
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It  Is  my  view,  and  the  view  of  many  others 
knowledgeable  about  the  system,  that  there 
Is  no  more  Important  measure  as  far  as  the 
future  health  of  the  patent  system  Is  con- 
cerned than  the  proposed  court  of  appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit.  The  creation  of  such  a 
court  will  provide,  as  no  other  measure  stand- 
In?  alone  can  provide,  the  uniformity  of  Ju- 
dicial decisions  which  . . .  (will  result  In) 
patent  grant  reliability,  the  absence  of  which 
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cannot  help  but  have  a  slgnlflcant.  dampen- 
ing effect  on  . . .  enthusiasm  for  the  Invest- 
ment of  research  and  development  dollars. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  patent  adjudication  sys- 
tem is  a  forum  shopper's  delight  and  an 
Innovator's  nightmare.  It  is  a  quagmire 
of  doctrinal  Inconsistency  and  Is  slow 
and  outrageously  expensive  for  litigants 
whether  they  be  small  inventors  or  large 
corporations.  We  intend  to  flnish  the 
business  of  cleaning  up  that  quagmire 
and  ending  that  nightmare  by  complet- 
ing the  work  begun  by  Senators  DeCon- 
cini and  Kennedy  in  the  95th  Congress. 

While  this  bill  may  not  please  all  per- 
sons interested  in  judicial  reforms,  who 
may  feel  a  different  course  of  action  may 
be  more  desirable,  we  have,  I  believe,  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  the  chronic  prob- 
lems in  a  comprehensive,  thoughtful 
Tianner.  In  so  doing,  we  have  garnered 
widespread  bipartisan  support.  The  time 
has  come  to  act  decisively  and  effective- 
ly to  solve  these  problems,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  Federal  Courts  Improve- 
ment Act  will  do  the  job.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  favorably  on  this  measure 
of  importance  to  the  judiciary,  to  its 
clients,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  further  and  more 
detailed  discussion  and  analysis  of 
S.  1700.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  report  on  the  Federal 
Courts  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  No. 
97-275,  filed  on  November  18.  1981. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  passage  of  this  most  impor- 
tint  legislation. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  will  recall. 
the  concept  of  merging  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals  with  the  Court 
of  Claims  is  not  new.  For  several  Con- 
gresses, this  idea  has  undergone  serious 
examination  and  debate.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
passed  the  Senate  during  the  last  Con- 
fixess,  and  the  measure  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  bill 
of  last  year. 

In  this  era  of  economic  difficulty,  it 
is  incumbent  on  lawmakers  to  take  any 
reasonable  legislative  action  that  will  aid 
in  alleviating  our  national  economic 
problem.  The  majority  of  our  work  this 
session  has  been  toward  achieving  this 
goal.  Passage  of  the  Federal  Courts  Im- 
provement Act  win  aid  in  this  purpose. 

Although  the  new  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  will  not  be  a  special- 
ized court,  for  it  will  have  jurisdiction 
of  a  variety  of  cases,  it  will  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  patent  case  appeals 
from  the  district  courts.  The  creation  of 
this  appellate  structure  will  eventually 
lead  to  uniformity  in  this  very  important 
and  specialized  field  of  law. 

To  this  end,  the  businesses  of  the  coun- 
try which  depend  heavily  on  research 
and  devel(H)ment  can  look  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  aura  of  reasonable  cer- 
tainty In  their  study  and  pursuit  of  the 
patentability  of  their  ideas  and  their 
products.  In  simple  terms,  it  means  mon- 
ey saved.  It  can  also  mean  expanded  re- 
search and  development.  More  often  than 
not,  the  results  of  such  work  contribute 
to  better  lives  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country  who  are  the  ultimate  benefici- 
aries. 


Savings  to  small  businesses  and  to  in- 
dividuals can  also  be  realized.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  patent  litigation  can  be 
extremely  costly  in  both  time  and  money. 
Although  the  new  court  will  not  be  a 
panacea  for  the  small  businessman  or 
inventor,  or  for  the  large  businessman 
or  industrialist  for  that  matter,  the  abil- 
ity to  look  to  one  forum  for  guidance 
on  patent  validity  will  be  a  means  of  de- 
termining outlays  which  will  hopefully 
engender  further  Innovation.  In  any 
event,  litigation  expenses  should  be  re- 
duced because  of  the  greater  likelihood 
of  certainty  as  to  what  the  law  actually 
Is  In  the  patent  area,  thus  making  some 
actions  unnecessary. 

In  sum,  as  In  any  venture,  foresee- 
abllity  of  results  in  a  particular  endeavor 
allows  for  reallocation  of  resources, 
whether  in  money  or  in  time.  The  sav- 
ings that  can  be  realized  may  be  reas- 
signed to  other  tasks  such  as  research, 
experimentation,  development,  and  pro- 
duction. In  turn,  the  results  of  this  new 
work  may  mean  contributions  to  the 
overall  betterment  of  society. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill,  then, 
not  only  to  accomplish  the  immediate 
goal  of  creating  a  new  court,  but  to  stim- 
ulate the  Inventiveness  and  innovation 
that  have  long  marked  the  industrial  and 
scientific  development  of  this  country. 
Such  an  incentive  can  play  a  large  role 
in  our  national  quest  for  economic  sta- 
bility and  Independence. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  a  statement  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  has 
a  statement. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  and  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee yielding  to  me. 

I  support  S.  1700  because  I  believe  that 
patent  law  stands  apart  from  virtually 
every  other  legal  discipline  both  in  its 
extreme  focus  on  science  and  technology 
ana  Its  need  for  uniformity  in  decision- 
making. The  court  of  appeals  for  the 
Federal  circuit  will  not  solve  any  of  the 
substantive  problems  with  our  patent 
laws,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  dimin- 
ishing forum  shopping  and  reducing  both 
the  excessive  cost  and  inconsistency  in 
patent  litigation.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  there  is  any  alternative  approach 
that  has  a  reasonable  likelihood  of 
success. 

But  I  agree  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed about  the  precedent  of  establish- 
ing specialty  courts,  which  In  general 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  tradi- 
tion of  diversity  and  independence  on 
the  bench.  Senator  Baucus  argued  force- 
fully before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  proposals  for  other  specialty  courts 
have  been  made  in  areas  like  the  en- 
vironment, immigration,  and  taxation. 
I  would  be  dismayed  if  the  proponents  of 
these  ideas  cited  our  action  to  justify 
additional  specialty  courts. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  patent  field  is 
not  its  complexity,  for  many  cases  in  a 
variety  of  areas  are  just  as  complex.  Nor 
is  the  uniqueness  simply  the  involvement 
of  science  and  technology,  which  are  an 
important  element  in  much  modem  liti- 


gation. In  patent  cases,  the  court  is  al- 
most always  dealing  with  claims  of  in- 
novation and  weighing  one  body  of  tech- 
nical evidence  against  another.  In  nearly 
all  other  litigation,  science  and  tech- 
nology, when  relevant,  are  related  to 
other  human  or  social  issues,  and  only 
a  generalist,court  should  ever  hear  such 
matters. 

I  would  be  very  concerned  if  a  specialty 
court  were  to  hear  environmental  cases, 
for  example,  deciding  if  a  development 
should  be  built  In  a  flood  plain  even 
though  issues  of  hydrology  were  Involved. 
And  I  should  not  like  to  see  a  specialty 
court  deciding  whether  an  airplane  was 
airworthy,  even  though  physics  and  en- 
gineering were  Involved.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  a  specialty  court  deciding 
whether  a  defendant  in  a  negligence  case 
was  driving  while  impaired,  even  though 
medicine  and  physiology  were  involved 
in  testimony  about  his  condition. 

Tax  laws  frequently  suffer  from  lack 
of  uniform  interpretation,  but  I  would 
strongly  oppose  a  specialty  appeals  court 
to  hear  all  tax  appeals.  The  risk  of  los- 
ing the  vitaUty  of  different  viewpoints  in 
the  circuits  is  too  great,  and  tax  matters 
are  ptarticularly  good  examples  of  cases 
involving  the  interaction  of  laws  and 
people.  Wherever  Government  and  its 
people  are  before  the  courts  as  litigants, 
the  best  guarantee  of  freedom  from  Gov- 
ernment excesses  is  a  diverse  and  inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

In  short,  I  am  aware  of  no  likely  candi- 
date for  an  additional  specialty  court  and 
want  to  leave  with  my  colleagues  my 
strong  belief  that  patent  courts  are  suf- 
ficiently disingulshable  from  other  liti- 
gation to  assure  this  body  that  we  are 
not  embarking  on  a  new  and  dangerous 
precedent  but  are  correcting  a  problem 
that  has  persisted  for  years. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  John  Podesta  and 
Ben  Scotch  of  my  Judiciary  staff.  Arthur 
Briskman,  minority  chief  of  the  Courts 
Subcommittee,  and  Kathy  Zebrowski. 
minority  counsel,  for  their  superb  efforts 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  distinguished 
chairman  has  no  objection.  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  There  are  many  important  provi- 
sions in  S.  1700  that  I  support  and  en- 
dorse as  needed  improvements  in  our 
Federal  judicial  system.  But  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  because  it  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  would  remove 
the  jurisdiction  of  all  patent  cases  from 
the  11  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  I  can- 
not support  legislation  which  creates  a 
centralized  specialty  court  and  I  oppose 
this  legislation  on  that  basis. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
very  sensitive  to  the  problems  presented 
to  small  business  by  the  current  patent 
system.  I  am  one  of  the  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  current  patent  system  is 
in  great  need  of  additional  refwrn.  I 
agree  that  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
clarity  and   uniformity  in  patent  law 
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However,  the  issue  presented  by  this  leg- 
islation is  not  whether  our  patent  law  is 
in  need  of  reform. 

It  is,  rather,  whether  the  creation  of 
a  centralized  specialty  court  is  the  wis- 
est first  step  for  the  Congress  to  take 
in  addressing  our  patent  system  prob- 
lems. The  issue  we  must  decide  upon 
here  is  whether  Congress  should  attempt 
first  to  address  such  problems  by  creat- 
ing a  centralized  specialty  court  or 
whether  there  are  other  avenues  avail- 
able, that  do  not  have  the  severe  nega- 
tive consequences  presented  by  a  spe- 
cialized court. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  growing  trend 
toward  centralizing  decisionmaking  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Many  of  us  have  sup- 
ported venue  reform  to  insure  that  cases 
are  being  litigated  in  our  States,  where 
the  problems  arise,  rather  than  being 
easily  transferred  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts.  Similarly.  I  believe  that 
we  must  avoid  centralized  specialty 
courts.  In  my  view,  such  proposals  lead 
to  an  erosion  in  the  status  of  our  existing 
•  regional  circuits. 

In  1975,  the  Hruska  Commission  sup- 
ported this  view  in  its  final  report: 

Giving  a  national  court  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  appeals  In  a  category  of  cases 
now  heard  by  the  circuit  courts  would  tend 
to  dilute  or  eliminate  regional  Influence  in 
the  decision  of  those  cases.  Our  nation  Is 
not  yet  so  homogenous  that  the  diversity  of 
our  people  cannot  be  reflected  to  some  ad- 
vantage In  the  decisions  of  the  regional 
courts.  Excluding  these  courts  from  con- 
sideration of  particular  categories  of  case-; 
would  also  contract  the  breadth  of  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  which  the  circuit  Judges 
would  bring  to  bear  on  other  cases:  the  ad- 
vantages of  decision  making  by  generalist 
Judges  diminish  as  the  Judge's  exoosure  to 
various  areas  of  the  law  is  lessened. 

Over  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  proposals  to  create  a  tax  court  of 
appeals,  a  civil  rights  court  of  appeals, 
an  environmental  court  of  appeals  and 
even  an  immigration  court.  In  my  view, 
the  attempt  to  create  specialty  courts 
represents  a  very  disturbing  trend.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  crea- 
tion of  a  patent  court  of  appeals  because 
I  fear  that  once  this  bill  is  enacted  it  will 
lead  to  the  proliferation  of  specialty 
courts  in  a  large  number  of  areas  of  our 
law.  The  Senate  should  not  be  willing  to 
take  such  precedential  action,  partic- 
ularly when  there  are  other  avenues 
available  to  use.  which  might  address  the 
ills  that  beset  our  patent  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  patent  sys- 
tem would  benefit  from  a  substantive 
clarification  of  patent  law.  Congress  has 
not  made  such  an  attempt  in  over  25 
years.  If  Congress  is  interested  in  in- 
suring such  clarity  and  uniformity,  it 
should  do  so  by  rearticulating  the  stand- 
ards it  would  like  to  see  the  court  utilize 
rather  than  passing  the  buck  to  a  new 
court.  It  is  ironic  that  many  of  those  in 
the  Senate  who  are  so  concerned  about 
judicial  activLsm  would  support  an  ap- 
proach that  creates  a  new  court  first, 
rather  than  attempting  to  give  the  ex- 
isting courts  better  direction. 

Forum  shopping  also  has  been  a  spe- 
cial problem  in  the  patent  law  area. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  lawyers  and  their 


clients  look  for  the  district  that  is  likely 
to  view  their  particular  interest  the  most 
favorably.  But  this  is  not  a  problem 
that  is  unique  to  the  patent  law.  It  exists 
in  many  areas  of  our  law  and  I  would 
hope  that  Congress  would  first  address 
forum  shopping  concerns  by  drafting 
more  narrow  venue  legislation  that  re- 
stricts forum  shopping,  rather  than  by 
creating  a  series  of  new  specialty  courts. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  you  know, 
Public  Law  96-517  was  enacted  by  this 
Congress  less  than  1  year  ago.  That  leg- 
islation will  allow  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark OflQce,  to  reexamine  issued  patents. 
We  ought  to  give  this  law  a  chance  to 
work  because  as  its  sponsors  predicted,  it 
should  dramatically  Increase  the  pre- 
dictability and  lower  the  expense  of  pat- 
ent litigation. 

In  summary,  I  hope  I  have  indicated 
some  of  the  avenues  that  are  open  to 
this  body  other  than  the  creation  of  a 
specialty  court.  There  are  very  real  steps 
that  we  can  take  to  improve  our  current 
patent  system.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  legislation  before  us  removes 
patent  appellate  jurisdiction  from  our 
regional  circuits  before  we  have  tried 
these  other  alternatives. 

I  know  that  this  legislation  is  likely 
to  be  enacted  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future.  But  I  did  not 
want  the  bill  to  pass  this  body  without 
somebody  rising  and  speaking  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  creation  of  a  Federal  court  of 
patent  appeals.  The  creation  of  a  special- 
ized court  as  a  remedy  to  whatever  ills 
beset  the  world  of  patent  law  is  ill-con- 
ceived and  sets  a  disturbing  precedent 
for  the  future  centralization  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  other  substantive  areas  of 
the  law. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully consider  the  implications  of  this 
new  court  before  they  vote  on  this  leg- 
islation. Both  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers  share  my  concern  about 
this  new  court,  and  oppose  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
who  have  spent  so  much  time  in  develop- 
ing the  Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act 
of  1981. 1  commend  them  on  their  effort. 
However,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against 
any  legislation  that  creates  a  new  cen- 
tralized specialty  court  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider joining  me  in  my  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  add  that  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  stated  the  problem  well. 
The  problem  is  that  the  various  Federal 
circuit  courts  of  appeal  have  interpreted 
our  patent  law  differently.  TTiis  has 
created  problems  for  patent  attorneys 
and  patent  applicants  around  the  coun- 
try. This  has  encouraged  forum  shop- 
ping. There  is  not  as  much  uniformity 
among  the  circuits  in  patent  law  as 
many  would  like. 

The  solution  this  bill  offers  is  to  create 


a  national  court  of  appeals  for  patent 
law.  Litigants  would  appeal  their  cases 
from  the  district  court  to  this  specialized 
appeals  court. 

This  Is  one  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  I  object  to  it  for  various  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  reason  that  patent 
law  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  is  Congress 
has  neglected  the  area.  It  Is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  state  what  the  law  is  and  what 
the  law  is  not.  It  is  not  up  to  the  courts. 
If  Congress  were  not  to  sweep  this 
problem  under  the  rug  but  to  take  up 
the  problem,  that  is,  address  the  issue, 
decide  what  the  law  is,  then  there  would 
not  be  this  confusion  among  the  various 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  as  to  what  the 
law  means. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  Congress  ac- 
cept its  responsibilities  and  not  push 
this  problem  off  on  the  courts.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  new  court  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  existing  courts  and  any 
new  coiut  need  to  know  from  Congress 
what  the  Congress  intends  the  law  to 
be.  No  other  solution  will  address  the 
current  confusion. 

Second,  we  are  by  enacting  this  stat- 
ute I  think  setting  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  There  have  been  many  pro- 
posals to  create  a  variety  of  specialized 
courts  in  addition  to  a  patent  courts  of 
appeals.  There  has  been  a  proposal  to 
create  an  environmental  court  of  ap- 
peals. There  has  also  been  a  very  serious 
proposal  made  to  create  a  .specialized 
immigration  court.  There  has  also  been 
a  proposal  made  to  create  a  civil  rights 
court  of  appeals. 

If  these  proposals  were  all  enacted  we 
would  find  oiu-selves  with  a  legal  system 
fractured  into  substantive  areas  with  a 
set  of  special  judges  for  each  area.  That 
is  wrong.  We  should  view  our  law  as  one 
body  of  law  and  we  should  be  proud  to 
have  generalist  judges  who  can  bring 
their  broad  experience  and  background 
to  each  body  of  the  law. 

I  worry  that  in  these  times  of  spe- 
cialization we  are  too  quick  to  specialize 
and  too  likely  to  ignore  the  common 
bond  of  all  our  law. 

I  think  we  should  take  more  time  to 
work  on  legislation  to  set  the  patent  law 
straight  rather  than  take  an  easy  way 
out  by  creating  these  specialized  courts 
of  appeals. 

I,  therefore,  very  strongly  urge  Mem- 
bers to  not  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  an  easy 
solution  but  it  is  not  the  correct  solution. 
It  is  not  the  righ  solution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
allowing  me  to  take  this  time  and  again 
urge  Senators  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  rec- 
ognition to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  is  a  series  of  committee 
amendments  to  this  bill  and  unless  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  to  the  first  of 
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the  committee  amendments  the  Senator 
will  have  to  withhold  his  amendment  un- 
til those  committee  amendments  are 
acted  upon.  ^    , 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  adopted  en  bloc  so  if  there  are  other 
amendments  that  are  proposed  they  can 
be  proposed  to  that  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  also  requesting  that  they  be  orig- 
inal text? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  further  that 
they  be  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  are  considered  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recog- 
nized. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    765 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a£  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  765: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

Because,  the  Congress  finds  it  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  internatlonBd  terrorism,  and 

Because,  the  pre.«ient  regime  a  Libya  Is 
aiding  and  abetting  International  terrorism, 
and 

Because,  the  President  Is  In  the  process  of 
considering  appropriate  measures  against 
Libya  that  could  Include  a  prohibition  on 
the  import  of  Libyan  oil. 

Therefore,  It  Is  declared  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Congress  would  support  and  act 
favorably  on  a  decision  by  President  Reagan 
to  Impose  a  prohibition  on  the  Import  of  oil 
from  Libya. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  This  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  is  not  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  pending  legislation.  On  October  21, 
1981,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  im- 
pose an  embargo  on  oil  imported  into 
this  country  from  Libya.  That  amend- 
ment, unfortunately,  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  44,  but  it  did  indicate  there 
was  strong  support  in  the  Senate  for  tak- 
ing action  to  end  American  support  of 
the  Libyan  Government. 

Although  clearly  not  intended,  Amer- 
ican purchase  of  Libyan  oil  constitutes 
support  for  international  terrorism.  It  is 
that  simple.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
imports  Libyan  oil,  our  petrodollars  re- 
plenish Qadhafi's  treasuries.  So  long  as 
American  companies  are  involved  in  the 
production,  shipment,  and  sale  of  Libyan 
oil,  our  managerial  and  technical  exper- 
tise serve  an  enemy  of  world  peace — Lib- 
ya's Col.  Moammar  Qadhafl. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  have  any 
meaningful  policy  on  international  ter- 


rorism, it  must  end  the  embarrassing 
spectacle  of  condemning  Qadhafl  with 
words  while  supporting  him  with  petro- 
dollars. 

From  the  day  he  sheltered  the  mur- 
derers of  the  1972  Israeli  Olympic  team, 
Qadhafi's  name  has  been  an  internation- 
al synonym  for  violence,  terror,  and  mur- 
der. With  words,  money,  and  arms,  he 
has  supported  nearly  every  violent  sep- 
aratist movement  of  the  last  decade. 
Qadhafl  has  plotted  assassinations  and 
other  forms  of  subversion  in  Gambia,  Ni- 
ger, and  Senegal.  His  hit  teams  have 
killed  at  least  10  Libyan  dissidents  living 
abroad.  And  now  Federal  officials  are 
looking  for  the  latest  Libyan  hit  squad— 
this  one  reportedly  sent  by  Qadhafl  to  as- 
sassinate the  President  and  other  promi- 
nent administration  officials. 

Qadhafi's  military  ventures  are  equally 
notorious.  He  foments  violence  and  in- 
stability throughout  northern  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  He  has  threatened  the 
security  of  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States  such  as  Mali,  Niger,  Sudan,  Egypt, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  He  trained  and  sup- 
ported the  invaders  of  Chad,  Libya's 
southern  neighbor.  And  last  August. 
Qadhafi's  planes  attacked  American  jets 
flying  over  international  waters  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Libya's  neighbors  have  been  close  to 
unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of 
Qadhafl.  Not  only  have  Senegal.  Gam- 
bia, and  Ghana  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Libya,  some  nations  have 
hinted  that  military  assistance  from 
France  to  defend  themselves  against 
Libya  would  be  welcome. 

The  threat  Is  clear.  Qadhafl  is,  in  the 
words  of  Anwar  Sadat,  a  "certified  luna- 
tic." He  is  a  man  with  whom  the  United 
States  should  not  be  dong  business.  But 
in  this  case,  expediency  has  ruled. 

Importing  Libyan  oil  has  been  eco- 
nomically expedient  for  the  United 
States.  Despite  its  high  cost,  Libya's 
light,  sweet  crude  is  prized  for  its  refin- 
ing qualities.  It  is  easier  and  less  expen- 
sive to  refine  into  light  petroleum  prod- 
ucts like  gasoline  than  heavier  oils.  Even 
the  U.S.  Government  has  not  been  able 
to  resist. 

Among  the  32  importers  of  Libyan  oil 
to  the  United  States,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ranks  fifth,  a  policy  that  makes 
a  travesty  of  American  policies  on  inter- 
national terrorism. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1981.  of 
the  32  American  entities  importing 
Libyan  oil  into  this  Nation,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  the  fifth  largest  single  im- 
porter of  Libyan  oil.  This  oil,  of  course, 
was  destined  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  greatest  single  importer  of 
Libyan  oil.  In  August,  the  last  month  for 
which  complete  figures  are  available,  we 
bought  225,000  barrels  of  Libyan  oil 
every  day — almost  40  percent  of  all 
Libyan  oil  exports.  At  $40  a  barrel,  the 
United  States  was  turning  over  $11  mil- 
lion a  day  to  Libya. 

But  buying  Libyan  oil  is  not  the  only 
way  American  companies  and  consumers 
support  Colonel  Qadhafl.  Libya  depends 
heavily  on  American  technology  and 
technicians.   In   most   cases,   American 


parts  and  equipment  are  the  best  avail- 
able. And  if  American  companies  with- 
drew from  Libya,  it  is  unlikely  that 
French,  German,  or  Italian  technicians 
will  rush  into  Libya. 

Libya's  response  to  Exxon's  decision  to 
withdraw  from  Libya  substantiates  this 
claim.  In  recent  weeks,  Qadhafi  has  been 
on  his  besC  t>ehavior.  He  has  lowered  the 
price  of  Libyan  crude  for  certain  Amer- 
ican buyers.  He  has  withdrawn  libyan 
troops  from  Chad.  He  has  even  handled 
Exxon's  decision  in  an  amiable  fashion. 

To  a  great  extent.  Qadhafi  has  moder- 
ated his  behavior  in  anticipation  of  the 
upcoming  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Union.  The  OAU  is  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Tripoli  in  June  1982  and  at 
that  time  Qadhafl  will  be  installed  as  the 
OAU's  new  chairman.  For  many  reasons, 
but  especially  so  not  to  antagonize  OAU 
participants,  Qadhafl  decided  to  with- 
draw from  Chad. 

Qadhafi  has  other  motives,  however.  In 
the  last  year,  Libyan  oil  production  has 
fallen  from  1.7  million  barrels  a  day  to 
about  700.000  barrels.  This  downturn  has 
drained  Qadhafi's  purse.  Annual  Libyan 
oil  revenues  have  fallen  from  over  $22 
bUlion  to  less  than  $10  billion.  And  be- 
cause Libya  has  virtually  no  wealth 
apart  from  oil — little  agriculture  and  no 
industry — as  oil  revenues  fall,  Qadhafl 
faces  some  painful  choices  between  "guns 
and  butter". 

In  this  context.  Exxon's  decision,  and 
reports  that  Mobil  rnay  also  withdraw 
from  Libya,  worries  Qadhafi.  Not  only  is 
he  trying  to  get  on  better  terms  with 
manv  African  neighbors  for  the  sake  of 
the  OAU  meeting,  but  also  he  is  seek- 
ing not  to  scare  off  American  companies 
extracting  Libyan  oil. 

Many  Senators  have  questioned  the 
efficacy  of  proposals  to  ban  American 
impmrts  of  Libyan  oil  or  resolutions  urg- 
ing American  companies  to  withdraw 
from  Libva.  They  contend  that  by  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  Libyan  oil  to  the 
United  States  we  bring  greater  hardship 
on  ourselves  than  on  the  Libyans.  Re- 
cent events,  however,  argue  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  American  action,  even  uni- 
lateral action,  can  persuade  Qadhafl  that 
Libyan  terrorism  does  not  pay,  that  in 
the  end.  it  will  only  bankrupt  Libya  and 
bring  on  the  collapse  of  his  regime. 

The  United  States  should  ban  all  im- 
ports of  Lib  van  oil.  American  oil  com- 
panies should  withdraw  from  all  opera- 
tions in  Libya.  There  will  be  no  better 
time.  With  the  current  surplus  in  world 
oil  markets,  there  are  many  replace- 
ments for  Libyan  supplies,  including 
light,  sweet  crudes  from  the  North  Sea 
and  West  Africa. 

However,  this  question  turns  on  mo- 
rality. What  is  more  important?  Profits 
or  princioles?  Economic  expediency  or 
morality? 

Libya  poses  a  direct  threat  to  world 
peace  and  security.  If  the  United  States 
is  serious  about  combating  interna- 
tional terrorism,  it  must  cutoff  the  flow 
of  American  petrodollars  to  Libya.  "Riis 
is  a  real  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
American  leadership  and  moral  commit- 
ment in  a  world  increasingly  a  hostage 
to  terrorism. 
Now.  it  is  understood,  and  it  is  partic- 
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ularly  understood  these  days,  that  Colo- 
nel Qadhafl  is  not  a  man  of  peace  but 
rather  a  supporter  of  international  ter- 
rorism. I  need  not  recite  recent  news 
accounts  about  the  possibility  of  agents 
working  on  Colonel  Qadhafi's  behalf  to 
assassinate  American  leaders. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  is  absolutely 
intolerable  that  at  this  time,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  private  American  in- 
terests are  providing  substantial  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  regime  of 
Colonel  Qadhafi. 

This  resolution  declares  our  support 
for  any  action  the  President  may  take 
to  embargo,  cut  off,  or  suspend  oil  im- 
ports from  Libya. 

Of  course,  by  itself  this  resolution  will 
not  cut  off  that  oil,  but  it  will  indicate 
the  Senate's  wholehearted  support  for 
action  the  President  might  take  in  that 
direction. 

In  the  last  day  or  two,  the  adminis- 
tratis has  seriously  considered  some 
action  of  this  sort.  It  is  my  strong  hope 
and  my  strong  belief  that  that  is  the 
step  this  Government  will  take.  It  Is 
nothing  short  of  intolerable  that  at  a 
time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  flatly  to  the  American 
people  that  his  own  life  is  in  Jeopardy 
from  agents  of  Colonel  Qadhafi,  that 
we  continue  to  buy  oil  from  the  Libyan 
Government. 

There  is  no  other  step,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  be  taken  at  this  time  that  makes  any 
sense  other  than  to  cut  off  those  oil 
imports. 

The  amendment  I  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself  in  October  failed  because  many 
Senators  believed  the  matter  needed 
further  study.  It  seems  to  me.  partic- 
ularly given  the  administration's  strong 
opposition  to  international  terrorism, 
that  we  knew  enough  in  mid-October 
about  what  Colonel  Qadhafi  was  up  to 
imoose  to  embargo  on  Libyan  oil. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration  has  now 
had  many  weeks  to  study  the  issue. 

I  believe,  given  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  us 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  a  step  by 
the  President  to  cut  off  oil  from  Libya, 
and  I  think  today  we  should  put  this 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  record  in  support  of  a  position 
of  withholding  as  quickly  as  possible 
American  financing  of  international  ter- 
rorism. especiaUy  when  that  terrorism  is 
directed  against  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment?  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
address  myself  to  the  amendment,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  accepting  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  com- 


mend the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
bringing  it  up. 

Quite  frankly,  whether  one  believes  or 
does  not  believe  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  Libyan  hit  squad  roaming 
around  the  United  States — and  there  will 
be  a  debate  as  to  which  of  the  charges 
made  recently  about  that  are  accurate, 
and  there  will  be  a  continuing  and  is  a 
continuing  debate  as  to  how  Imminent 
that  might  be  or  how  solid  the  evidence 
might  be — I  think  we  should  realize  that 
the  allegations  that  have  been  made  to 
date  and  those  matters  that  have  given 
real  concern  to  our  intelligence  people 
have  gained  much  of  their  credibility  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  economic  re- 
sources of  Libya  and  its  leader. 

I  think  if  the  President  states  on  be- 
half of  himself  and,  in  effect,  on  behalf 
of  the  coimtry,  that  such  allegations  are 
correct,  and  if  there  is  a  threat — a  threat, 
as  I  said,  made  credible  and  possible  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Libya — 
then  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  do  some- 
thing to  cut  off  that  wealth. 

This  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  Let  us  show 
we  are  not  going  to  kowtow  to  that  kind 
of  threat;  that  we  are  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  going  to  ask  our  leaders  and  our 
people  either  to  put  themselves  at  enor- 
mous risk  or  to  substantially  curtail  their 
ability  to  leave  this  country  and,  at  the 
same  time,  continue  to  send  hundreds  of 
millions,  literally  billions,  of  dollars  to 
Libya.  Let  us  just  cut  It  off.  That  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  lay  this 
amendment  aside  for  a  few  minutes  xmtil 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  can  come  over  to  the 
Chamber  to  express  himself  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 

Senator  withhold  that  for  5  or  6  minutes 

so  that  I  can  speak  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  glad  to 

withhold. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  HART.  How  much  time  remains? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nme  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  3  minutes. 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  3  minutes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  The  case  for  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  importation  of  Libyan 
oil  was  made  very  stronc;ly  and  power- 
fully when  we  had  the  full  debate  on  this 
issue  earlier  in  the  year.  We  were  joined 
at  that  time  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from    Kansas    (Mrs.    Kassebaum) 
making  it  a  bipartisan  effort. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  amendment  is  supportive  of 
the  President.  I  understand  that  the 
National  Security  Council  has  met.  In 
the  period  of  the  past  few  days,  and  will 
be  making  recommendations  to  the 
President.  I  would  hope  that  my  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment  would  be  an 
indication  to  the  President  that  there 


are  Members  of  this  body  that  will  sup- 
port the  President  in  a  boycott  of  Libyan 
oil.  I  might  add  that  I  would  also  like  to 
see  a  prohibition  on  sending  oil  drilling 
equipment  to  Libya. 

We  understand  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  time  in  the  relation- 
ships between  Libya  and  the  United 
States  and  that  there  are  Americans 
who  are  working  in  Libya;  but  I  inter- 
pret this  resolution  again  as  a  very 
strong  indication  of  the  feeling  not  only 
of  t^ose  of  us  who  offer  this  amendment 
but  the  feelings  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. We  want  our  oil  policy  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  dlplwnatic  policy.  This 
administration  has  made  numerous  and 
strong  statements  with  regards  to  in- 
ternational terrorism.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  indicate  with  this  amendment  is 
that  we  are  going  to  conform  our  energy 
policy  with  our  diplomatic  rhetoric. 

I  just  want  to  Indicate  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  accept  this 
amendment  today.  But  I  think  what  we 
are  attempting — or  at  least  I  am  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment — is  a  clear 
indication  that  we  are  prepared,  through 
a  prohibition  on  the  import  of  Libyan  oil, 
to  support  the  President  in  .strong  action 
in  dealing  with  the  actions  of  Colonel 
Qadhafi  and  his  policies  of  assassination 
and  international  terrorism. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  would  be  looked  on  by  both 
the  President  and  the  administration  as 
a  constructive  and  positive  indication  of 
the  strong  support  that  he  will  receive  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  firm  action  in 
dealing  with  international  terrorism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  set  this 
amendment  aside  for  a  few  minutes  and 
to  continue  with  the  bill.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  unanimous 
consent  request? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  indicate  how  long 
this  might  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  should  not  be 
very  long.  We  will  not  act  until  we  have 
acted  on  the  Senator's  amendment.  Just 
to  save  time  while  Senator  Percy  Is 
coming  over,  I  thought  we  would  let  Sen- 
ator Grassley  take  up  the  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  this  would  be  without  prejudice 
to  voting  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  Is  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 
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UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    766 


(Purpose:  To  provide  a  rate  for  Interest  to  be 
calculated  on  judgments  against  the 
TJntted  States) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  S.  1700 
respecting  the  interest  provisions  in  sec- 
tion 302  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator  from   Iowa    (Mr.   Orasslct) 
proposes    an    unprinted    amendment    num- 
bered 766. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  68.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
through  line  25  on  page  70,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  allowed  by 
State  law."  In  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  rate  of 
Interest  equal  to  the  coupon  issue  yield 
equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Treasury)  of  the  mean,  rounded  to 
two  decimal  places,  of  the  average  accepted 
auction  price  for  the  last  auction  of  fifty- 
two  week  United  States  Treasury  bills  settled 
Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  the  judg- 
ment. The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  dis- 
tribute notice  of  such  rates  and  any  changes 
In  them  to  all  Federal  judges.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  be  compounded  dally 
to  the  date  of  payment  except  as  provided  in 
section  2Sie(b)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  37. 
1956  (31  use.  724a)  and  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually. 

"(c)(1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  In  any 
Judgment  of  any  court  with  respect  to  any 
Internal  revenue  tax  case.  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  in  such  cases  at  a  rate  established 
under  section  6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  Interest  shall 
be  allowed  on  all  final  Judgmenits  against  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  at  the  rate 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  and  as  provided 
In  subeectlon  (b).  Interest  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed on  judgments  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court,  except  aa  otherwise  provided 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subeectlon. 

"(3)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
effect  the  Interest  on  any  Judgment  of  any 
court  not  ^>eclfled  in  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  2411  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subeectlon  (a)  by  striking  out 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection   (b). 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  U.S.C.  724a) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  which  the  provisions  of  subeec- 
tlon 2411(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
apply". 

(d)  Section  2S16(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  rate  of  fotir  per- 
cent per  annum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  ooupcm 
Issue  yield  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Treasury)  of  the  mean, 
rounded  to  two  decimal  places,  of  the  av- 
erage accepted  auction  price  for  the  last 
auction    of    fifty-two    week    United    States 


Treasury  bills  settled  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  judgment";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  General  Accounting  Office". 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  occasioned  because  of 
strong  concerns  expressed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  in  the  interest  pro- 
visions of  the  conunittee  bill.  As  a  result, 
extensive  discussions  were  held  between 
representatives  of  OMB,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  and  Judiciary  Committee 
staff. 

An  agreement  was  reached  which  has 
resulted  in  the  amendment  now  being 
offered.  The  crux  of  the  issue  centered 
around  the  bill's  provision  on  post-judg- 
ment interest  which  would  be  payable  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  rate  would  be  increased  under 
the  bill  from  4  percent  per  year  to  a  rate 
established  under  section  6621  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  <26  U.S.C.  6621). 
which  is  currently  12  percent  per  year 
and  scheduled  to  rise  to  20  percent  per 
year  on  February  1,  1982.  Section  6621 
establishes  the  rates  of  interest  to  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
various  situations  in  which  taxpayers 
are  assessed  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Under  that  section  on  October  1  of 
each  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
makes  a  determination  based  on  the 
prime  rate  for  that  day  as  to  the  interest 
to  be  applicable  the  following  year. 

On  October  1,  1981  the  prime  rate  was 
20  percent.  Since  that  time  the  prime 
rate  has  dropped  substantially  and  shows 
every  indication  of  further  declines. 

Yet  taxpayers  are  now  obliged  begin- 
ning February  1.  1982,  to  pay  the  20- 
percent  rate.  The  Government  also  will 
be  obliged  to  pay  interest  at  the  higher 
rate  for  tax  refunds. 

While  it  is  not  the  intent  at  this  time 
to  amend  section  6621  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  I  imderstand  that  the 
administration  will  shortly  express  its 
concern  as  to  this  provision.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  then  take  what- 
ever appropriate  action  might  be  justi- 
fied. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  that  another 
formula  would  be  much  more  workable 
for  setting  appropriate  interest  rates 
that  would  have  the  overall  desirable  ef- 
fect of  discouraging  frivolous  appeals  in 
the  Federal  courts  simply  to  gain  the 
advantage  of  artificially  low  interest 
rates  on  judgments  while  judgments  were 
tied  up  in  the  courts  for  months  or  even 
years.  The  new  formula  is  pegged  to  the 
most  recent  sale  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  1-year  Treasury  obligations 
commonly  known  as  T-bills.  These  bor- 
rowings which  occur  frequently  through- 
out the  course  of  the  year  more  accu- 
rately reflect  prevailing  money  market 
conditions  than  the  formula  of  section 
6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Second,  under  existing  structure  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  determination 
of  the  trial  commissioners,  when  ap- 
pealed to  the  full  Court  of  Claims,  do  not 
draw  interest  until  a  final  determination 
is  made  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  the  new  U.S  Claims 


Court,  which  replaces  the  trial  division 
of  the  existing  Court  of  Claims,  would 
render  final  judgments. 

These  judgments  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  interest  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  The  second  change  made  by 
this  amendment  accomplishes  that  pur- 
pose. 

Thus,  interest  would  accumulate  only 
from  the  date  of  final  Judgment  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit.  Although  the  new  Claims  Court 
would  be  placed  in  the  unique  position 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  judgments  of 
the  several  district  courts,  the  amend- 
ment does  retain  the  status  quo  with  re- 
spect to  accumulation  of  interest  on 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Third,  the  amendment  strikes  out  the 
provisions  relating  to  prejudgment  in- 
terests. This  matter  was  not  addressed  in 
testimony  or  evidence  submitted  to  the 
courts  subcommittee  during  the  course 
of  its  hearings  on  S.  1700  this  year,  but 
was  a  carryover  from  prior  versions  of 
the  bill.  In  response  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  OMB  and  on  further  exam- 
ination by  committee  staff,  it  seemed 
that  this  matter  should  be  given  more 
thorough  attention  before  enactment 
into  law. 

Thus,  the  entire  prejudgment  interest 
provision  has  been  stricken  by  this 
amendment.  It  is  this  Senator's  inten- 
tion that  this  action  be  done  without 
prejudice  on  the  merits  of  the  issue.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  subcommittee  will 
consider  the  question  in  the  coming 
months  so  as  to  be  able  to  explore  all 
facets  of  the  matter  and  give  it  careful 
consideration  prior  to  any  further  legis- 
lative activity. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment makes  other  technical  changes  in 
section  302  to  preclude  successful  liti- 
gants from  unjustifiably  withholding  the 
presentation  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of 
final  judgments  and  awards  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  interest  at  the 
rate  specified  in  the  section. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  from  Mr.  Stockman 
to  Senator  Dole  on  this  subject,  one 
dated  December  3.  1981,  and  the  other 
dated  December  7,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OmcE  OF  Management  and  Bnocrr, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  3,  19St. 
Hon.  RoBEST  Dole. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bob  :  The  Administration  Is  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  the  post-judgment  Inter- 
est provisions  of  Section  302  of  S.  1700.  For 
the  reasons  set  forth  below,  we  believe  that 
this  section  should  not  be  enacted  as  cur- 
rently drafted. 

In  those  circumstances  in  which  post- 
judgment  Interest  would  be  payable  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  rate  of  Interest 
would  bs  Increased  under  S.  1700  from  4% 
per  year  to  the  rate  established  under  26 
use.  6621 — currently  12'r  per  year  and 
scheduled  to  rise  to  20'>,  per  year  In  Febru- 
ary. 1982.  While  the  Federal  Government 
would  also  be  entitled  to  the  higher  Interest 
upon  judgments  In  Its  favor,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Increase  In  receipts  would  bal- 
ance the  Increase  in  outlays.  Although  no 
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deflnltlve  study  of  the  fiscal  Impact  of  the 
Interest  provisions  of  S.  1700  Is  presently 
available,  our  best  estimate  is  that  the  rev- 
enue shortfall  generated  would  be  substan- 
tial. As  you  know,  the  United  States  always 
satisfies  Its  judgments,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
including  the  payment  of  Interest  following 
final  adverse  Judgments.  Such  a  record  Is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  parties  against  whom  the 
United  States  bring  suit. 

The  principal  bases  of  S.  1700  are  to  en- 
courage parties  ( 1 )  to  pay  adverse  Judgments 
and  (2)  not  to  take  frivolous  appeals.  Neither 
of  these  factors  Is  applicable  to  the  Federal 
Government,  which  Is  required  by  law  to 
pay  adverse  Judgments  and  has  been  histori- 
cally selective  In  the  appeals  that  It  takes. 
:ollowlng  careful  review  by  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. We  estimate  that  the  Government  ap- 
peals less  than  10',>  of  the  adverse  Judgments 
Issued  against  it.  That  being  the  case,  we 
see  no  reason  for  penalizing  the  Government 
for  what  we  believe  to  be  a  Judicious  record 
In  appealing  adverse  Judgments  and  believe 
It  unfair  to  apply  the  proposed  higher  rate 
of  interest  to  cases  In  which  the  Government 
Is  a  defendant.  At  a  minimum,  however,  we 
would  Gu:cept  as  a  rate  of  Interest,  In  cases 
which  the  Government  Is  defendant,  the  rate 
normally  paid  by  the  Government  tor  Treas- 
ury bills;  I.e.  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
borrowing  money. 

Beyond  the  above,  we  have  special  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 302  as  they  would  apply  to  the  new 
United  States  Claims  Court.  First,  tho  num- 
ber of  Judgments  subject  to  the  payment  of 
post-Judgment  Interest  by  the  Government 
would  be  substantially  Increased  by  Section 
302  as  drafted. 

"'  Currently,  in  Court  of  Claims  cases,  the 
Government  does  not  pay  post-Judgment  In- 
terest during  the  pwrlod  that  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Claims  reviews  ad- 
verse recommendations  of  the  trial  commis- 
sioners; the  Federal  Government  only  pays 
post-Judgment  interest  when  it  appeals  from 
a  Court  of  Claims  Judgment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  loses.  Under  the  proposed  new 
subsection  (d)(2)  of  Section  1961  ol  Title 
28,  the  Government  would  become  liable  for 
the  payment  of  post-Judgment  interest 
whenever  it  appealed  an  adverse  Judgment 
of  the  new  United  States  Claims  Court  to  the 
new  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
and  failed  to  prevail. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  status  quo 
should  be  maintained  by  amending  Section 
302  to  provide  that  Interest  be  paid  only 
during  the  pendency  of  unsuccessful  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Secondly,  the  time  during  which  Interest 
accrues  would  be  greatly  extended  under 
Section  302.  In  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  cases.  Section  302  as  presently  drafted 
would  extend  the  Interest  payment  period  to 
the  date  of  actual  payment  by  the  United 
States,  extending  It  from  the  date  of  the 
mandate  of  affirmance  of  the  unsuccessful 
appeal,  the  current  Interest  cut-off  date. 

Under  S.  1700  as  presently  drafted,  parties 
holding  Judgments  against  the  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  to  delay  collecting 
their  Judgments  if  the  Interest  applicable  to 
Judgments  is  greater  than  that  which  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  United  States 
would  thus  be  a  money  market  fund  of  last 
resort  for  successful  Claims  Court  litigants. 
Equity  to  successful  claimants  against  the 
United  States  is  more  than  satisfied  by  its 
ministerial  payment  of  all  claims  finally  de- 
termined against  it.  Accordingly,  It  is  our 
position  that  S.  1700  must  be  modified  to  cut 
off  Interest  payments  as  of  the  dates  on 
which  mandates  of  affirmance  are  Issued. 
This  would  also  conform  Claims  Court  proce- 
dures to  those  In  effect  for  District  Court 
litigations. 

In  sum,  superficial  "even-handedness"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  private  parties 


In  litigations  Involving  money  claims  ulti- 
mately causes  the  United  States  to  be  treated 
unfairly.  This  is  so  given  the  Government's 
readiness  to  pay  successful  Judgments  on  a 
ministerial  basis  and  given  its  clear  tradi- 
tion of  filing  appeals  only  when  substantial 
Issues  of  law  are  at  stake. 

We  also  understand  that  an  amendment 
win  be  offered  to  delete  the  provision  au- 
thorizing assessment  of  pre-judgment  In- 
terest, also  In  Section  302  of  this  bill  We 
strongly  support  this  amendment,  and  be- 
lieve It  a  necessary  perfection  of  S.  1700. 

I  have  instructed  my  staff  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  you  and  your  staff  at  your 
earliest  convenience  to  the  end  of  resolving 
the  concerns  raised  In  this  letter.  We  are 
Interested  in  fairness  of  treatment  and  out- 
come, both  for  taxpayers  and  for  success- 
ful claimants,  and  are  of  course  concerned 
about  the  use  of  the  courts  to  effect  delays 
in  the  payment  of  monies  known  to  be  law- 
fully due  and  owing.  I  am  confident  that 
brief,  intensive  discussions  can  permit  all  of 
those  concerns  to  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
dressed and  to  permit  mutually  agreed-upon 
modifications  of  S.  1700  as  presently  drafted. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Director. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  7, 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  In  my  letter  of  December  3, 1981, 
I  noted  the  Administration's  concern  about 
the  effect  of  the  post-Judgment  interest  pro- 
visions of  Section  302  of  S.  1700.  Since  that 
time,  our  staffs  have  discussed  the  matters 
addressed  In  that  letter.  Following  that  dis- 
cussion., and  careful  coordination  with  the 
staffs  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, agreement  has  been  reached  regard- 
ing modifications  of  Section  302. 

Our  agreed  upon  modifications  are  in- 
tended to  provide  that  the  rate  of  Interest 
payable  for  post-Judgment  Interest  shall  be 
the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  for  one- 
year  Treasury  bills.  This  rate  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  litigants,  except,  as  noted  below, 
those  In  internal  revenue  tax  cases. 

We  believe  this  rate  will  satisfy  the  prin- 
cipal concerns  of  Section  302  In  that  It  should 
be  sufficiently  high  to  discourage  frivolous 
appeals.  At  the  same  time,  the  rate  Is  not 
unfair  to  the  government  since  It  at  least 
reflects  its  cost  of  borrowed  funds. 

All  parties  have  agreed,  however,  that  the 
Treasury  bill  rate  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Internal  revenue  tax  case  In  any  court.  In 
such  cases.  Interest  shall  be  allowed  at  the 
rate  and  In  the  manner  currently  provided 
by  law.  Section  302  Is  not  Intended  to  modify 
existing  law  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
post-Judgment  Interest  In  Internal  revenue 
Xax  cases. 

Further  agreed  upon  modifications  sat- 
isfy the  remaining  two  concerns  addressed 
In  my  letter  of  December  3.  The  status  quo 
relative  to  Court  of  Claims  cases  is  main- 
tained in  that,  except  for  Internal  revenue 
tax  cases.  Interest  will  acrue  only  during 
the  pendency  of  appeals  (from  the  new  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Federal  Circuit)  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Interest  Is  thus  not  Intended 
to  accrue  on  appeals  from  Judgments  of  the 
new  United  States  Claims  Court,  except  In 
Internal  revenue  tax  case,:. 

Finally,  the  agreed  upon  modifications  are 
Intended  to  cut  off  all  Interest  payments  on 
Judgments  against  the  United  States  as  of 
the  dates  on  which  mandates  of  affirmance 
are  Issued.  Similarly,  Section  302  is  to  the 
effect  of  ensuring  that  interest  starts  to 
run  from  the  date  the  transcript  of  the 
Judgment  was  filed  by  the  plaintiff  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 


I  understand  that  this  letter,  and  my  let- 
ter of  December  3.  1981.  are  to  be  Inserted 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  and  made  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history  relative  to 
8.  1700. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  and 
those  of  your  staff  In  working  out  the  modi- 
fications to  S.  1700.  which  serve  as  the  basis 
of  the  Administration's  support  of  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  just  a  moment  to 
hear  from  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  merely  moved 
adoption.  The  Senator  can  go  ahead  and 
say  whatever  he  wants. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  "pres- 
ent" on  final  passage  of  S.  1700.  Section 
207  of  the  reported  version  of  S.  1700  re- 
quires the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  to  deposit  funds  into  the  civil 
service  retirement  funds  for  certain  arti- 
cle m  judges  who  resign  from  the  bench. 
There  are  references  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill  which  suggest  that  this 
provision  applies  to  former  judges  who 
work  in  any  capacity  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  resigned  from  the  Federal  bench  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  this  body.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  interest  or 
even  the  appearance  of  impropriety  in 
voting  on  this  bill,  I  intend  to  recuse 
myself  from  consideration  of  S.  1700  and 
will  vote  "present"  on  final  passage  of 
the  legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  a 
couple  of  questions  on  this  amendment. 

This  matter  has  been  before  our  com- 
mittee for  some  substantial  period  of 
time.  I  understand  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Stockman  just  came  within  the  last  3  or 
4  days.  Was  there  any  reason  why  it  was 
not  raised  at  the  time  we  had  hearings 
on  this  matter  of  the  interest  rates  and 
repealing  of  the  old  interest  rates? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  they  just  came 
around  to  this  now  rather  than  at  a  time 
when  we  might  have  actuaUy  been  able 
to  ask  questions  about  it  during  the  nor- 
mal hearing  time? 

Did  the  Senator  from  Iowa  hear  the 
question? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No;   I  did  not. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Let  me  repeat  it. 

We  had  lengthy  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  this 
in  the  committee.  The  whole  interest  rate 
question  was  raised  then. 

Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  the 
OMB  and  Mr.  Stockman  now  come  up 
about  3  or  4  days  before  passage  of  the 
bill  and  ask  to  make  a  substantial  change 
in  it  rather  than  doing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  the  courtesy  of  raising  the 
point  during  the  hearings  when  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  might  have  had  a 
chance  to  at  least  ask  questions  about  it? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  For 


those  of  us  who  must  on  occasion  speak 
for  the  administration,  it  is  somewhat 
an  embarrassment  for  me  to  say  that 
this  point  was  raised  with  the  adminis- 
tration previously  and  it  was  not  until 
after  consideration  of  the  legislation  by 
the  committee  that  the  response  and  the 
necessary  communications  with  the  ad- 
ministration reached  us.  I  apologize  for 
bringing  this  up  at  this  late  stage,  but  I 
think  that  the  rationale  behind  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  that  we  ought  to  move  for- 
ward with  it.  We  have  done  it  In  a  man- 
ner so  that  it  is  not  so  far  out  of  line  as 
to  cause  any  particular  harm. 

It  is  related  to  a  rate  of  Interest  that 
is  reasonable  and  a  yardstick  which  has 
been  used  on  similar  occasions  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  explanation.  I  have 
found  myself  in  the  same  position  on  oc- 
casion. I  would  hope  that  maybe  the 
word  will  get  back  to  OMB  that  it  would 
really  be  helpful  and  would  really  show 
that  they  have  at  least  a  passing  legisla- 
tive interest  if  they  let  us  at  least  have  a 
look  at  these  amendments  in  committee. 

I  would  tell  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  for  the  majority  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  accept  the 
explanation  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  amendment.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  press  an  amendment  on  pre- 
judgment interest,  which  I  will  defer  out 
of  respect  for  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  on  the  assurance  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole) 
that  there  will  be  hearings  on  the  issue 
of  prejudgment  interest.  I  think  ultimate- 
ly we  need  that  legislation  in  order  to 
encourage  settlements  and  to  avoid  hav- 
ing defendants  delay  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  prejudgment  interest. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  brief  c(Kn- 
ment  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
now  give  jurisdiction  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  circuit.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  language  on  page  20  of 
the  committee  report  that  emphasizes  the 
legislative  intent  against  forum  shop- 
ping— where  there  is  joinder,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  patent  claim  with  an  antitrust 
claim  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  have  ju- 
risdiction vested  with  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  circuit.  The  mere 
joinder  of  a  patent  claim  in  a  case  whose 
gravamen  is  realistically  antitrust  should 
not  be  permitted  in  order  to  avoid  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals  for 
the  regional  circuit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  confirmation  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  legislative  intent  of  the  statute, 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  forum  shopping. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  are  acceptable  and 
the  intent  that  he  brought  out  in  his 
remarks  will  be  respected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  do. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  766)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  withhold  for 
a  couple  of  minutes  on  that  so  that  I 
might  offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Heflin.  a  noncontroversial 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Sena'tor  request  Uiat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  be 
temporarily  laid  aside? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Until  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  I  am  going  to  offer  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Heflin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

T7P  amendment   no.   76T 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  753 (b)  of 
title  XVII,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  recording  of  certain  Judicial  proceed- 
ings) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
'The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leart), 
for  Mr.  Heflin.  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  767. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  71.  section  401(a)  of 
the  bill  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  753(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  session  of  the  court  and  every 
other  proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order 
of  the  court  or  by  one  of  the  Judges  shall 
be  recorded  verbatim  by  shorthand,  me- 
chanclal  means,  electronic  sound  recording, 
or  any  other  method,  subject  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  subject  to  the  discretion  and  approval 
of  the  Judge.  The  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
prescribe  the  types  of  electronic  sound  re- 
cording or  other  means  which  may  be  used. 
Proceedings  to  be  recorded  under  this  sec- 
tion include  (1)  all  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases  had  in  open  court;  (2)  all  proceedings 
In  other  cases  had  In  open  court  unless  the 
parties  with  the  approval  of  the  Judge  shall 
agree  specifically  to  the  contrary:  and  (3) 
such  other  proceedings  as  a  Judge  of  the 
court  may  direct  or  as  may  be  required  by 
rule  or  order  of  court  as  may  be  requested 
by  any  party  to  the  proceeding. 

"The  reporter  or  other  Individual  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  shall  attach 
his  official  certificate  to  the  original  short- 
hand notes  or  other  original  records  so 
taken  and  promptly  file  them  with  the  clerk 
who  shall  preserve  them  In  the  public  rec- 
ords of  the  court  for  not  less  than  ten 
years. 

"The  reporter  or  other  Individual  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  shall  transcribe 
and  certify  such  parts  of  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  required  by  any  rule  or 
order  of  court,  including  all  arraignments, 
pleas,  and  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  imposition  of  sentence  In  criminal  cases 


unless  they  have  been  recorded  by  electronic 
sound  recording  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  original  records  so  taken  have 
been  certified  by  him  and  filed  with  the  clerk 
as  hereinabove  provided  in  this  subsection. 
He  shall  also  transcribe  and  certify  such 
other  parts  of  the  record  of  proceedings  as 
may  be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to  any  pro- 
ceeding which  has  been  so  recorded  who  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  fee  therefor,  or  of  a  Judge 
of  the  court,  the  reporter  or  other  Individual 
designated  to  produce  the  record  shall 
promptly  transcribe  the  original  records  of 
the  requested  parts  of  the  proceedings  and 
attach  to  the  transcript  his  official  certificate, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  tb^  party  or  Judge 
making  the  request.         ^-' 

"The  reporter  or  othn  designated  Indi- 
vidual shall  promptly  deliver  to  the  clerk  for 
the  records  of  the  court  a  certified  copy  of 
any  transcript  so  made. 

"The  transcript  In  any  case  certified  by  the 
reporter  or  other  Individual  designated  to 
produce  the  record  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  a  correct  statement  of  the  testimony 
taken  and  proceedings  had.  No  transcripts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  official  except  those  made  from 
the  records  certified  by  the  reporter  or  other 
individual  designated  to  produce  the  record. 

"The  original  notes  or  other  original  rec- 
ords and  the  copy  of  the  transcript  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  clerk  shall  be  open  during  office 
hours  to  Inspection  by  any  person  without 
charge.". 

(b)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  753  of  title  28.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  shall  not  take 
effect  before  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  During  the  one-year  period  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  shall  experiment  with 
other  methods  of  recording  court  proceed- 
ings. Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  regu- 
lations, the  law  and  regulations  in  effect  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  noted  that 
this  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Heflin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  tliis 
amends  section  401,  the  court  reporting 
section. 

The  amendment  provides  a  1-year 
testing  period  and  a  delay  of  the  effective 
date  for  the  1-year  period. 

I  am  advised  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  by  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  every  per- 
son associated  with  the  State  or  Federal 
judiciary  realizes  the  importance  of  ac- 
curate, speedy,  and  inexpensive  court  re- 
porting to  the  judicial  process.  Today  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  section 
401  of  Senate  bill  1700  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral court  reporting  system.  This  amend- 
ment incorporates  Chairman  Dole's 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Courts.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides a  1-year  experimental  period,  and 
a  delay  in  implementation  during  the 
period  of  examining  alternative  systems. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Dole  and  his  able  staff,  especially  Pete 
Velde  and  Virginia  Goddard  for  the  fine 
work  done  on  this  area  of  major  judicial 
concern.  Chairman  Thurmond,  Senator 
DeConcini  and  their  able  staffs,  espe- 
cially Will  Lucius  and  Bob  Feidler,  should 
also  be  noted  for  their  cooperation  and 
efforts.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
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U.S.  Court  Reporters  Association  for 
their  assistance  and  contribution  to  this 
legislation. 

In  recent  hearings,  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  potential  reform  of  the  Court 
Reporters  Act.  In  some  cases  legitimate 
concerns  have  been  raised  over  the  ex- 
pense and  the  abuses  found  in  the  cur- 
rent Federal  court  reporting  system. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement, 
and  this  improvement  should  come 
through  a  period  of  experimentation 
where  the  Judicial  Conference,  individual 
judges,  and  the  Congress  can  assess 
whether  legislation  is  appropriate. 

A  1-year  test  period  with  a  mandatory 
evaluation  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
will  provide  Congress  with  the  basis  for 
determining  what  is  the  best  system  for 
court  reporting.  During  the  experimental 
period,  there  will  be  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  existing  system  and  various 
electronic  systems,  side  by  side,  since  ex- 
isting law  will  continue  until  completion 
of  the  experimental  period  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  promulgates  rules  to 
implement  any  new  or  supplemental  sys- 
tem of  court  reporting.  Since  accurate 
court  reporting  is  crucial  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Congress  should  take 
care  in  instituting  a  new  mechanism 
which  has  not  yet  been  appropriately  ex- 
amined compared  to  an  existing  and 
proven  system. 

A  test  period  will  give  the  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  new  technology.  A 
reviewable  test  period  will  permit  Con- 
gress to  make  the  fine  time  revisions 
that  are  usually  necessary  when  any  new 
administrative  system  is  instituted. 

A  1-year  delay  in  implementation  is 
desirable  to  allow  for  a  smooth  transition 
into  the  test  period.  Otherwise,  court  re- 
porting in  our  Federal  judiciary  may  be 
interrupted  or  delayed,  resulting  ulti- 
mately in  the  delay  in  the  appropriate 
administration  and  pursuit  of  justice.  A 
1-year  delay  will  allow  more  efBcient 
congressional  oversight  and  potentially 
eliminate  abuses  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penses which  may  arise  from  an  un- 
tested new  system. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment   (UP  No.  767)    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  comment.  That  is  with  respect  to  a 
prospective  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  transfer  in  the  event  that  an 
appeal  is  lodged  in  the  wrong  court  of 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  ofiFering  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  my  intention  if  that  is  in  order  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  very  simpl°  mat- 


ter and  I  have  cleared  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  and 
others. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  may  be  wUling 
to  accept  the  amendment  if  he  sends  It 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  at  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  the  Chair  at  this 
time,  the  amendment  is  not  in  order.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Without  its  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have 
from  the  distinguished  floor  manager 
what  he  understands  to  be  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Is  he  going  to  participate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  he  is  on  his  way 
over  and  we  are  just  waiting.  As  a 
courtesy  to  the  chairman,  I  should  like 
to  await  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  fOF  a  quorum  call.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  the  order  is 
dispensed  with. 
The   Senator   from   Pennsylvania   is 

recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  be 
set  aside  for  the  moment  for  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Eunendment  dealing  with 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

TTP    AMENDMENT   768 

(Purpose:  To  add  a  section  to  the  bill  that 
provides  for  transfer  between  Federal 
courts  to  cure  want  of  Jurisdiction) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
an  unprinted  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  768. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  67,  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
through  line  8  on  page  68.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 


"Whenever  a  civil  action  Is  filed  In  a  court 
of  the  TTnlted  States  or  an  appeal.  Including 
a  petition  for  review  of  administrative  ac- 
tion. Is  noticed  for  or  filed  with  a  court  of 
the  United  States  and  that  court  finds  that 
there  Is  a  want  of  Jurisdiction,  the  court 
shall.  If  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Justice,  trans- 
fer such  action  or  appeal  to  any  other  such 
court  In  which  the  action  or  appeal  could 
have  been  brought  at  the  time  It  was  filed 
or  noticed,  and  the  action  or  appeal  shall 
proceed  as  If  It  had  been  filed  In  or  noticed 
for  the  transferee  court  on  the  dat^  upon 
which  It  was  actually  filed  In  or  noticed  for 
the  transferor  court.". 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  one 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  an  action  or  appeal  where 
such  has  been  lodged  with  the  wrong 
court  of  appeals.  That  is,  if  an  appeal  is 
lodged  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  if  it  belongs  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit,  that  type 
of  action  or  appeal  can  be  transferred. 
This  amendment  will  permit  that  kind 
of  transfer  without  a  procedural  snarl  in 
the  event  that  there  is  an  effort  at  forum 
shopping  and  the  court  of  appeals,  where 
the  appeal  is  initially  lodged,  beUeves  it 
is  inappropriate.  It  will,  therefore,  pro- 
vide for  the  automatic  transfer  to  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals. 

As  I  say,  this  matter  has  been  cleared 
by  all  the  appropriate  parties  and  I  think 
is  deemed  to  be  unobjectionable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  it 
clears  up  what  is  obviously  an  oversight. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to 
John  Podesta  of  my  stafT  from  Clark 
Byse  in  support  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Habvabo  Law  School. 
Camhridge.  Mass.,  December  2,  1981. 
John  D.  Podesta. 

Chief   Counsel    for   Senator   Patrick   Leahy, 
V.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  John:  Many  thanks  for  S.  1700  and 
Report  thereon. 

Section  301(a),  p.  66.  and  the  accompany- 
ing Report  language,  p.  61.  seem  to  me  to 
handle  the  problem  In  a  concise  and  appro- 
priate fashion.  If  the  section  becomes  law. 
another  wasteful  and  outmoded  Impediment 
to  Judicial  review  will  be  laid  to  rest  along 
with  other  irrationalities  heretofore  elim- 
inated by  the  1961  amendments  to  Rule  25 
(d)  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  Man- 
damus and  Venue  Act  of  1962  and  the  1976 
amendments  of  28  U.S.C.  !5  1331.  1391(a) 
and  of  5  U.S.C.  5  §  702.  703.  Thus  does  law 
reform  haltingly  progress. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

ClJUlK  Btss. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  here.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  have  left.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  back 
his  time?  .      , 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  so  yield  back 
whatever  mav  remain  of  mv  2  m'nutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
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on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  768)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques  - 
tions  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  take  up  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HART.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
are  there  others  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  wish  to  speak  on  my  amend- 
ment? If  there  are,  they  might  be  heard 
right  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  we  can  get  this 
other  amendment  adopted,  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  do 
intend  to  speak  for  perhaps  2  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  Senator's  amendment, 
but  I  would  prefer  that  Senator  Percy 
precede  me  if,  in  fact,  he  is  going  to  be  on 
the  floor  in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UP  amendment  no.   769 

( Purpose :  To  change  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act  to  October  1.  1982) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  yielding.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  un- 
printed amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
769. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  beginning  with  ",  shall"  on  line 
10.  strike  out  through  "but"  on  line  11. 

On  page  60.  strike  out  lines  21  through  23. 

On  page  73,  line  20,  after  "effect"  strike  out 
all  material  through  line  21.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "on  October  1.  1982.". 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  changes  the  effective  date 
from  60  days  following  enactment  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982.  This  amendment  would 
provide  additional  time  for  the  new 
courts  to  make  necessary  policy,  pro- 
cedural, and  personnel  changes.  It  will 
also  allow  further  time  for  the  Federal 
court  system,  administrative  agencies, 
patent  holders,  the  practicing  bar,  and 
the  business  community  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  new  changes  in  law 
and  procedures,  and  will  allow  greater 
input  by  affected  parties  into  the  admin- 
istrative changes  required  by  the  bill. 
The  additional  time  will  also  allow  the 
courts  to  provide  for  a  smoother  transi- 
tion based  on  greater  professional  and 
public  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  law. 
By  way  of  letter  to  Chairman  Domenici 


of  the  Budget  Commmittee,  Senator 
Dole  pledged  that  he  would  offer  this 
amendment  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  waiver  under  the  1974  Budget 
Reform  Act.  Such  a  waiver  would  have 
been  required  for  S.  1700  were  it  to  take 
effect  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982, 
since  the  legislation  was  introduced 
after  the  April  15,  1981  cutoff  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Doles  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Domenici,  dated  November  18.  and 
Senator  Domenici's  response,  dated  No- 
vember 19.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

November  18.  1981. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 

Chairman.  Commmittee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pete  :  This  is  to  Infomi  you  that  to- 
day I  will  file,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  report  on  S.1700.  the 
Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  to- 
gether with  the  bill  itself. 

S.  1700  was  ordered,  reported  favorably  Ly 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  its  Ex- 
ecutive Session  on  October  20.  1981.  The  at- 
tached letter  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  dated  November  16.  1981.  estimates 
that  enactment  of  S.1700  would  Increase  an- 
nual Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  outlays 
during  the  next  five  years  by  "less  than 
$50,000."  The  Office  also  estimates  there 
would  be  certain  expense  items  related  to 
travel  and  transportation,  attorney  fees,  and 
some  personnel  changes.  These  Items  would 
total  less  than  $70,000  and  would  be  offset 
by  receipts  assoclaited  with  a  $50,000  In- 
cresise  In  petition  filing  fees. 

In  addition.  S.  17U0  contains  a  provision 
relating  to  court  reporting  services  for  the 
Federal  courts  which.  If  fully  Implemented 
by  the  courts,  would  save  upwards  of  $14 
million  a  year,  according  to  a  study  done  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  last  June.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  did  not  take 
this  feature  of  the  bill  Into  consideration 
since  they  deemed  It  too  speculative  to  quan- 
tify any  actual  savings. 

From  discussions  between  my  staff  and  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  I 
understand  that  a  waiver  from  section  402 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  may 
be  required.  If  that  Is  the  case.  I  hereby 
notify  you  that  I  will  offer  on  the  Senate 
floor,  an  amendment  to  change  the  effective 
date  of  S.  1700  to  October  1.  1982,  thus  ob- 
viating the  need  for  the  waiver.  If  the  waiver 
is  not  required.  I  would  plan  to  leave  the 
current  effective  date  contained  In  section 
402  of  S.  1700  Intact.  This  provides  for  the 
bin  to  become  effective  sixty  days  after  en- 
actment. 

If  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  allows,  it  is 
my  intention  that  the  matter  be  called  up 
for  consideration  before  the  Tlianksglvlng 
recess. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary,    U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  for  youi-  letter  re- 
garding S.  1700.  the  Federal  Courts  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  which  was  reported  yester- 
day by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1700  Implicitly  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  FY  1962  budget  authority  for 
the  operations  of  a  new  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 


peals for  the  Federal  Circuit  and  a  new  D.S. 
Court  of  Claims.  Since  the  measure  was  re- 
ported after  May  15.  1981,  It  requires  a  waiver 
of  Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The 
amendment  to  change  the  effective  date  of 
S.  1700  to  October  1.  1982.  which  you  have 
agreed  to  offer  when  the  Senate  considers  the 
bill  will  eliminate  this  problem. 

I  apprecfate  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  here. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  769)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    amendment    no.    76S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  There  are  7  min- 
utes remaining  on  the  amendment  in 
opposition. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
on  his  way  to  the  floor  and  I  should  like 
to  reserve  or  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  to  reserve  most  of  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  say  whatever  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  learned  of  this 
amendment,  I  took  the  liberty  of  com- 
municating with  the  White  House.  I 
spoke  just  now  with  Mr.  James  Baker, 
who  is  the  President's  Chief  of  Staff.  He 
indicated  that,  at  this  time — confirming 
previous  press  accounts — the  President 
and  the  administration  are  considering 
the  totality  of  the  situation  in  respect  to 
Libya  and  the  present  circumstances  re- 
lated to  Libya,  but  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  the  process  of  considering  what, 
if  any,  measures  are  to  be  taken  and  how 
they  are  to  be  taken,  the  administration 
would  not  favor  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  may  say  that  it  in  no  way  precludes 
the  possibility  that,  at  some  future  mo- 
ment, the  administration  might — I  do 
not  predict  that  the  administration 
would — support  some  variation  of  this 
amendment  which  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  for  which  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 

However.  I  am  prepared  to  say.  on  the 
advice  of  the  President's  Chief  of  Staff, 
that  the  President  would  appreciate  the 
time  to  consider  this  matter  fully,  to  take 
account  of  the  many  ramifications  and 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  obviously 
exist;  and  for  that  reason,  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  amendment  at  the 
moment,  the  administration  does  not 
support  it. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  1  "a  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  clear- 
ly, everyone  in  the  country  is  disturbed 
about  the  possibility  of  Libyan  terrorism 
within  the  United  States,  and  no  one  ap- 
proves the  behavior  of  the  Government  of 
Libya.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  response  which  is  fashioned  by  the 
United  States  is  one  which  makes  sense, 
whether  it  has  been  thought  out,  whether 
it  is  one  that  helps  or  hurts  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  this  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  favor  or  prejudge  the 
question  of  the  desirability  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  Libyan  oil. 
That  may  make  sense,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  have  given  it  adequate  thought. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  clear  case 
that  past  embargoes  on  other  countries 
have  worked  very  well  in  changing  the 
behavior  of  other  countries,  and  there- 
fore I  question  whether  or  not  this  would 
be  effective. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  should  at  least  think  twice  before 
shutting  off  any  source  of  foreign  oil  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  yie'd  1  minute  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  First  of  all. 
this  amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment.  In  no 
way  does  it  prejudge  the  actions  the 
President  might  take  and  in  no  way  does 
it  bind  his  hands  or  direct  him  to  take 
any  specific  action.  He  is  free  to  do 
whatever  he  believes  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 

The  amendment  merely  says  that  if 
the  President  chooses  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  oil  from  Libya  into  this 
country.  Congress  will  support  that 
action.  The  President  can  choose  to  do 
that  or  not  do  it.  It  is  within  his  discre- 
tion. 

Further,  there  is  more  than  just  the 
pragmatic  argument  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  makes.  There  is  a  moral  argu- 
ment. We  are  paying  for  Libyan  ter- 
rorism. That  may  not  be  a  thing  we  like 
to  talk  about,  but  I  think  it  is  outrageous, 
given  Qadhafi'3  record.  Whether  there  is 
a  "hit  team"  in  this  country  or  not,  this 
man  is  a  terrorist.  It  is  documented.  And 
we  are  paying  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  able  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  yielding  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  disagree  with  a  single  word 
uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  reason- 
able request  by  the  President,  through  his 
chief  of  staff.  I  have  just  relaved  that 
request  to  the  Senate:  That,  while  the 
President  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
this  entire  situation,  we  give  him  maxi- 


mum flexibility  in  deciding  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  think  the  decision  will  be  made  with- 
in the  next  24  to  48  hours,  and  that  judg- 
ment is  made  on  the  basis  of  such  a  pre- 
diction by  Mr.  James  Baker. 

I  believe  the  President  is  focusing  on 
this  issue  very  carefully  and  with  great 
concern  at  this  moment. 

I  understand  that  there  is  nothing 
preemptive  in  this  amendment;  that,  in- 
deed, it  is  a  simple  expression  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Senate  to  support  such 
a  decision  if  it  is  made  by  the  President. 

I  urge  that  we  not  limit  nor  even  cir- 
cumscribe by  this  offer  of  support  the 
full  range  the  President  has  to  manage 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  this  matter. 

So.  with  absolute  respect  for  the  posi- 
tion expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  with  considerable  personal 
sympathy  for  it,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  will  make  a  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining — 2y2 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  2V2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  2>/2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  and  if  he 
needs  more  time.  I  will  yield  it  to  him. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ad- 
dress my  comments  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  withdraw  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  see  what  useful  purpose  we 
serve  in  offering  a  resolution,  now  that 
we  know  the  President  would  prefer  that 
this  not  be  taken  up  at  this  time. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
its  regular  business  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, discussed  it  thoroughly.  It  was  the 
consensus  that  this  was  premature,  that 
it  would  do  damage  to  the  cause,  not  help 
the  cause,  if  done  at  this  particular  time. 

So  I  urge,  on  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation and  this  advice  from  the  appro- 
priate committee,  that  we  not  take  it  up 
now. 

However,  there  is  no  question  that  at 
some  time  we  may  do  this.  Certainly,  the 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
are  shared  by  the  majority  of  this  body. 
That  is  why  it  would  be  necessary  to 
support  this  position,  and  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  the  amendment 
is  tabled.  But  I  would  really  much  prefer 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  take 
into  account  the  appropriate  committee 
having  reached  a  consensus  this  morning 
in  discussion,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  having  sent  word  to  the 
Senate  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
this  matter  now.  and  I  urge  that  the 
Senator  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee assures  our  colleague  that  we  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  issue.  He  could  be 
one  of  the  first  witnesses  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  speak  on  behalf  of  any 
action. 

But  as  to  taking  up  this  matter  at  this 
time,  without  deliberation  by  tiie  com- 
mittee and  putting  it  to  the  Senate  with- 


out an  oiHwrtunity  to  fully  debate  all  the 
consequences  of  this,  some  of  which  can- 
not be  debated  fully  in  open  session,  I 
urge  my  colleague  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  In  lieu  of  that,  I  would  have 
to  vote  in  favor  of  tabling  the  amendment 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
in  that. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  sunendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  an  additional 
10  minutes  of  debate,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of 
the  burdens  of  this  job.  I  suppose,  to 
try  to  keep  a  schedule.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator agree  to,  say,  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HART.  Five  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  will  waste  more  time 
than  we  will  save.  I  will  not  object.  I 
want  Senators  to  understand  that  we 
need  to  get  to  the  second  concurrent  res- 
olution as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  T  just  wanted 
to  confirm  that  we  did  discuss  this  mat- 
ter in  the  committee  this  morning.  I 
was  sympathetic  to  it  in  the  committee. 
But  the  consensus,  after  we  discussed  it 
back  and  forth,  was  exactly  as  our  chair- 
man has  said.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
.statement. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read 
the  resolving  clause  of  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  provision: 

It  Is  declared  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Congress  would  support  and  act  favorably 
on  a  decision  by  President  Reaf;an  to  Im- 
pose a  prohibition  on  the  import  of  oil  from 
Libya. 

How  drastic  is  this?  How  does  this  tie 
the  President's  hands?  How  does  this 
proscribe  his  actions? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  DU- 
nois  promises  hearings.  Hearings  were 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  they  were 
canceled.  These  hearings  were  scheduled 
4  weeks  ago,  and  today  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  they  were  canceled. 

I  do  not  care  whether  I  may  be  the 
first  witness  or  not.  What  I  care  about 
is  American  financial  support  for  Colonel 
QadhaH. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  why 
not  let  the  President  resolve  this  issue. 

There  is  only  one  problem  with  that. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  certain  responsibilities  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 
We  are  not  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  We 
can  take  cognizance  of  circumstances 
in  the  world  whether  the  President 
chooses  to  act  or  not. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senate  is  so 
timid  where  the  issue  of  Libyan  terrorism 
is  concerned.  When  this  issue  was  raised 
in  this  Chamber  on  October  21,  44  Sena- 
tors voted  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  Libyan  oil.  It  is  now  mid-December. 

How  much  time  does  the  President 
need  to  decide  that  Colonel  Qadhafl  is  a 
terrorist? 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  addressing  some 
concerns  raised  by  the  majority  leader 
and  committee  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  conversing  in  the  well  find  an- 
other spot  to  converse. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  had  no 
idea  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
discussed  this  matter  this  morning.  I 
am  not  acting  in  derogation  of  them.  I 
respect  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
on  that  committee  but.  on  the  other 
hand.  I  do  not  think  their  willingness 
to  defer  on  the  issues  should  necessarily 
control  the  actions  of  the  Senate. 

As  indicated  a  moment  ago,  we  took 
this  issue  up  some  6  or  7  weeks  ago. 
The  chairman  at  that  time  promised 
hearings  as  this  was  a  most  urgent  is- 
sue before  the  country  and  that  we 
should  get  moving  on  it. 

No  hearings  have  been  held.  Thtt  was 
October  21.  It  is  now  mid -December  and 
there  has  not  been  1  hour  of  hearings. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  catmot  go  on 
record  supporting  the  President  if  he 
chooses  to  take  this  step.  It  does  not 
proscribe  his  actions.  It  does  not  tell 
him  what  to  do.  It  merely  says  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  him  if  he  decides  this 
is  the  way  to  go  in  shutting  off  American 
support  for  international  terrorism. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  1  am 
prepared  to  yield  time  to  any  Senator 
seeking  recognition. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
seriously  see  any  reason  to  defer  this 
issue.  I  wonder  if  there  could  be  a  date 
certain,  perhaps  early  next  week  or  be- 
fore the  Senate  goes  out  of  session, 
when  we  could  vote  on  the  issue  one 
way  or  the  other  and  give  the  President 
the  48  hours  he  requests. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  is  a  high 
level  of  likelihood  that  the  President 
would  not  only  be  willing  to  have  such  a 
vote  but  may  indeed  request  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  such  a  vote  on  this  or  some 
other  issue. 

I  simply  cannot  in  good  conscience  tell 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  when  that 
will  occur.  I  do  know  meetings  were  con- 
ducted today.  I  know  the  President  was 
involved  in  them.  I  know  he  received 
detailed  briefings  and  I  surmise  that  he 
received  recommendations  from  his  staff 
and  assistants. 

I  am  advised  by  the  President's  Chief 
of  Staff  that  a  decision  should  be  forth- 
coming in  the  next  24  to  48  hours.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  likely  to  be  transmitted 
before  Congress  goes  out  of  session. 

But  I  must  say  if  the  Senator  will  ad- 
dress that  question  to  me,  perhaps  with  a 
little  more  forewarning,  even  tomorrow. 
I  may  be  able  to  give  him  some  answer 
to  it.  But  I  cannot  make  that  commit- 
ment at  this  time.  I  simply  cannot  be- 
cause I  do  not  know. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
matter  should  be  withdrawn  and  dealt 
with  at  a  later  time,  and  if  the  Senator 


will  offer  this  amendment  at  a  later  date, 
perhaps  I  can  give  him  a  commitment 
or  perhaps  even  join  with  him  m  the 
amendment,  but  at  this  delicate  moment 
the  President  should  have  maximum 
flexibility  in  deciding  how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  short  of  disas- 
trous to  have  the  Senate  take  a  vote  on 
an  issue  of  this  nature  and  have  a  split 
vote  and  the  signal  that  that  would  send 
to  Qadhafl  and  others. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado should  be  willing  to  defer  it.  to  give 
the  administration  some  time.  With  rea- 
sonable assurances  next  week  we  would 
address  it.  then  I  think  everyone  is 
served,  and  the  vote  taken  next  week 
would  be  unanimous  no  matter  what  the 
resolution  should  be.  To  have  a  split  now 
come  out  of  the  Senate  I  think  would 
have  very  unfortunate  consequences  vis- 
a-vis someone  like  Qadhafl  who  would 
read  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  urging  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  consider  withdrawing  this 
amendment. 

I  will  make  this  comment,  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  so  I  will 
communicate  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  to  the  extent  that  I  can  do 
that.  I  will  counsel  with  him  on  how  he 
might  proceed  in  this  or  some  other  mat- 
ter to  do  so  while  we  are  still  in  session. 
The  only  disadvantage  to  that  is  the  pos- 
sibility the  Senate  will  complete  its  busi- 
ness and  Congress  will  adjourn  sine  die 
before  this  matter  is  liquidated  which  is 
the  sole  reason  I  am  reluctant  to  give 
the  time  certain. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  delay  or 
thwart  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in  try- 
ing to  make  whatever  presentation  he 
wishes  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  he  will  con- 
sider withdrawing  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  withhold  for  just  one  moment. 
I  wish  to  make  a  comment  on  the  present 
hearings.  I  think  we  can  hold  hearings, 
probably  closed  hearings  next  week.  We 
will  be  delighted  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  join  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  that 
time. 

Depending  upon  what  we  may  learn  In 
the  meantime,  and  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  this  is  a  very 
delicate  situation  at  this  particular  time. 
I  urge  the  Senator  to  join  us  in  the  brief- 
ings that  we  will  have  on  the  particular 
issue  of  terrorism  at  this  particular  time. 
We  would  be  happy  to  share  all  of  the 
information  we  have  with  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  but  I  urge  once  again 
because  of  the  argimients  that  have  been 
brought  out  that  this  motion  being  tabled 


may  send  the  exact  wrong  signal  and  yet 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  move  to  table,  it  Is  the 
mtention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  support  that  motion,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  not  have 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
In  the  fact  of  that,  let  us  not  send  con- 
fused signals.  Let  us  send  a  clear  signal 
when  we  send  it. 

I  will  join  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor in  sending  that  clear  signal,  but  let  us 
get  otu-  signals  together.  Let  us  do  it  and 
have  the  timing  of  our  choosing  when  we 
think  it  is  the  right  time  to  do  it. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
I  will  move  ahead  just  as  rapidly  as  we 
possibly  can  with  the  necessary  hearings 
to  see  that  we  do  have  enough  informa- 
tion so  that  we  can  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  will  renew 
the  request  briefly. 

Let  me  say  through  no  extraordinary 
effort  on  the  pari  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  have  gotten  briefings.  I  know 
what  the  facts  are.  I  think  any  member 
of  the  committee  could  have  done  the 
same  thing.  The  facts  are  obvious  and 
are  in  the  newspaper  everyday.  There 
are  no  secrets,  and  the  committee  does 
not  have  to  go  behind  closed  doors.  I 
think  all  of  us  know  that  we  are  export- 
ing American  dollars  for  Libyan  oil  and 
the  effect  that  is  having. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
TTie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  prin- 
cipal sponsor,  and  in  agreement  with  my 
principal  cosponsor,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  am 
prepared  to  withdraw  this  amendment 
for  the  time  being  under  the  strong  urg- 
ing of  the  majority  leader.  He  has  made 
the  argument  that  the  President  needs 
additional  time  and  is  working  on  the 
problem.  I  respect  that  judgment  and  I 
respect  him. 

It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  raise 
this  issue  again  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
before  we  go  out  of  session.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  would  note  for  the  Record  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  have  an 
absolute  right  to  bring  up  such  an 
amendment,  that  it  is  a  totally  appro- 
priate expression,  and  would  be  on  be- 
half of  any  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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and  because  of  the  particular  nature  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  its  involvement  in 
foreign  affairs,  such  a  thing  is  quite 
appropriate. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  not  sug- 
gested otherwise.  But  having  heard  some 
of  the  discussion  during  the  quonun  call, 
I  would  like  it  stated  very  clearly  on  the 
Record  that  it  is  extremely  appropriate 
for  any  Membcft*  of  the  Senate  to  express 
through  amendment  or  otherwise  strong 
concerns  on  major  foreign  policy  matters. 
This  is  a  major  foreign  policy  matter, 
and  I,  for  one,  happen  to  agree  with  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  will  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  just  make  a  point  that  it  would 
have  been  very  easy  for  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  pursue  the  vote.  They  chose 
not  to  do  so  because  of  the  urgings  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  right  of  the 
President  to  have  some  maneuverability. 
.  I  hope  the  lesson  of  cooperation  inher- 
ent in  that  decision  will  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  (UP  No.  765) 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  and  to  others  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  colloquy. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  entirely  within 
his  rights  to  offer  this  amendment  and, 
indeed.  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  point  of 
view  expressed  and  offered  in  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  characteristic  con- 
cern for  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  prerogatives  of  the  President 
in  having  time  to  consider  this  matter. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  President's 
view  and  judgment  will  be  exact  accord 
with  that  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  a  vote  on  this 
issue  in  a  day  or  two  would  be  unanimous. 

But  I  do  wish  to  personally  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  also  express  my  personal  ad- 
miration of  him  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an 
amendment  to  bring  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    770 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  re- 
garding farm  produce  storage  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  send  it  up  for  read- 
ing and  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orassley) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole  proposes  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  770. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  i>age  74,  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TITLE   V— FARM  PRODUCE  STORAGE 
FACILITIES 

DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  501.  Section  101  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (18).  the 
following: 

"(19)  "fami  produce'  means  the  product 
of  a  person  engaged  In  a  farming  operation, 
Including  crops,  poultry,  livestock,  or  dairy 
products  In  an  unmanufactured  state: 

"(20)  "farm  produce  storage  facility'  means 
any  business  enterprise  operated  by  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing  facili- 
ties for  the  temporary  storage  of  farm  pro- 
duce; or  (B)  purchasing  farm  produce  from 
persons  engaged  in  farming  operations  in 
bulk  quantities;  however,  such  term  shall  not 
be  construed  to  Include  any  retail  grocery 
business  operation;"; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (19) 
through  (40)  as  paragraphs  (21)  through 
(42),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (42)  as  re- 
numbered by  this  section,  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(43)  'storage  facility  receipt'  means  any 
document  of  the  type  routinely  issued  by  a 
debtor  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  rec- 
ord of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  farm  pro- 
duce which  Is  stored  with  such  facility  by 
any  person  upon  a  contract  of  bailment. 
Such  term  shall  Include  a  warehouse  receipt 
or  a  scale  ticket,  provided  identification  of 
the  owner  of  the  produce  represented 
thereby  is  clearly  noted  upon  the  face  of 
such  document.". 

DEBTOR 

Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e) 
by  inserting  after  "commodity  broker."  the 
following:  "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility (with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that 
business) .". 

ALLOWANCE    OF    CLAIMS    OR    INTERESTS 

Sec.  503.  Section  502(1)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "507 
(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "507 
(a)(7)". 

ALLOWANCE    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  504.  Section  503(b)(1)(B)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)  (6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "507(a)(7)". 

PRIORITIES 

Sec.  505.  Section  507(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States.  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farming 
operations  arising  from  the  sale  or  conver- 
sion of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility — 

"(A)  where  such  sale  or  conversion  oc- 
curred within  180  days  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  or  before  the  ces- 
sation of  the  debtor's  bualnees,  whichever 
occurs  first;  but  only 


"(B)  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  Indi- 
vidual."; 

(2)  in  paagraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "(6) 
Fifth"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6) 
Sixth";  and 

(3)  in  paragr^h  (6),  by  striking  out  "(6) 
Sixth"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(7) 
Seventh". 

BTATtrrOKT  LIENS 

Sec.  506.  Section  545(2)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
semicolon  following  the  word  "exists"  and 
adding  the  following:  ",  except  that  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  a  lien  interest  arising 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  262a  of 
title  7,  United  States  Code; ". 

EXPEDITED  ABANDONMENT  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

Sec  507.  Title  11,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  554  the 
following : 

"9  655.   Expedited    abandonment    of    farm 
produce 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  in  a  case  filed  under  such  title 
by,  or  with  respect  to,  a  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility,  the  court  shall  follow  the 
procedures  herein  stated,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

"  ( 1 )  Within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the  trustee 
who  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  liqui- 
dation and  management  of  the  estate  to  con- 
duct an  examination  of  the  debtor,  and  of 
the  debtor's  books,  records,  and  accounts  to 
determine  the  Identity  of  persons — 

"(A)  who  either  have  or  may  claim  to  have 
an  ownership  Interest  in  farm  produce  de- 
Uvered  over  to  the  tr\istee  by  the  debtor  by 
virtue  of  having — 

"(1)  retained  title  to  farm  produce  stored 
with  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bailment; 

"(11)  purchased  produce  from  the  debtor 
which  was  then,  in  turn,  baUed  to  the  debtor 
for  storage  purposes; 

"(ill)  taken  assignment  of,  or  title  by  Judg- 
ment to.  the  debtor's  ownership  interests  in 
produce  owned  by  the  debtor;  or 

"(iv)  taken  assignment  of  the  ownership 
interest  of  any  such  parties;  and 

"(B)  who  claim  status  as  secured  creditors 
of  the  debtor  arising  out  of  a  security  Inter- 
est In  any  farm  produce  which  is  delivered 
over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor,  which  farm 
produce  is  property  of  the  debtor's  estate. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  trustee  shall  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  debtor  and  his  records 
and,  if  necessary,  shall  conduct  an  audit 
of  the  physical  assets  of  all  farm  produce 
storage  facilities  operated  by  the  debtor  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce.  If  any, 
which  has  been  delivered  over  to  the  trustee 
by  the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  then  sell 
such  farm  produce  for  Its  then  current  fair 
market  value,  and  place  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  on  deposit  in  an  Interest -bearing  ac- 
count of  a  type  which  will  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum return  on  such  proceeds  as  may  be 
practical. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall,  after  notice 
to  interested  parties  (including  those  per- 
sons Identified  by  the  trustee  as  having  or 
claiming  a  direct  ownership  interest  In 
farm  produce  delivered  to  the  trustee,  or  a 
secured  interest  therein)  conduct  a  hear- 
ing, at  which  aU  requests  for  abandonment 
of  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee  brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  654  of  this  title  shall  be  heard 
and  determined.  No  request  for  abandon- 
ment of  farm  produce  proceeds  shall  be 
considered  which  Is  not  filed  by  a  claimant 
with  the  court  at  least  five  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  hearing,  except  that 
the  court  may  grant  leave  for  the  filing  of 
a  request  after  such  time  period  upon  a 
finding  by  the  court  of  excusable  neglect 
justifying  delay.  No  such  request  may  be 
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conalderwl  by  the  court  after  the  dletrlbu- 
tlon  of  farm  produce  proceeds  by  the  trustee 
wfalcb  U  provided  for  herein  commences, 
except  in  cases  where  notice  or  actual 
knowledge  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  not  provided  to  a  claimant  due  to 
fraud,  negligence  of  the  trustee,  or  other 
cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  claimant. 
The  court  shall  order  abandonment  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee.  In  the  manner  specified  below,  with 
respect  to  each  claim  of  an  affected  credi- 
tor or  other  party  In  mterest  who  esUb- 
llshes,  to  the  court's  satisfaction,  that — 

"(1)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  was  held  by  the  debtor  as  bailee 
only,  without  benefit  of  legal  or  equitable 
title,  and  that  title  to  such  produce  was 
vested  in  the  claimant;  or" 

"(11)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  which  was  determined  to  be  part 
of  the  debtor's  estate  is  (at  the  Ome  of  the 
hearing)  of  inconsequential  value  or  is  bur- 
densome to  the  estate  In  consider^tlon  of 
a  valid  security  interest  existing  therein  in 
favor  of  the  claimant. 

"(B)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  storage  facility  receipt  held 
by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  ownership 
of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by  the 
trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  right 
to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  equal  In  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce  specified 
In  such  document.  In  any  case  where  a  claim- 
ant has  placed  the  original  of  such  document 
on  deposit  with  suiy  party  as  collateral  for 
a  loan,  without  assigning  ownership  Inter- 
ests In  the  farm  produce  over  to  such  party, 
an  affidavit  from  such  party  verifying  owner- 
ship of  such  receipt  by  the  claimant  shall 
be  sufficient  to  establish  a  prima  facie  claim 
of  right  to  possession  of  proceeds  in  such 
claimant. 

"(4)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the 
trustee  to  effect  abandonment  of  the  farm 
produce  proceeds  found  to  be  subject  thereto 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section.  In  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  Vhe  courts  satisfaction  that 
the  trustee  sold  farm  produce  as  to  which 
title  lies  In  the  claimant,  the  trustee  shall 
e9pcK*tlon  to  each  claimant  out  of  the  whole 
sum  of  farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the 
trustee  that  claimant's  pro  rata  share  (in 
comparison  to  the  shares  of  like  claimants) 
of  the  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee  which  are 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  type  of  commodities  which  were  origi- 
nally delivered  by  such  claimant,  or  the 
claimant's  predecessor  In  title,  to  the  debtor 
upon  the  contract  of  baUment.  The  value 
of  such  produce  shall  be  calculated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  price  obtained  for  It  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Distribution  shall  take  place  with 
respect  to  each  of  such  claimants  only  after 
the  deduction  from  such  claimant's  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  any  commercially  reason- 
able storage  charge  then  due  the  debtor's 
estate  from  the  particular  claimant,  plus  any 
commercially  reasonable  charge  for  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  the  particular  claimant's 
farm  produce  from  the  storage  facility. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  estate's  Interest  in  quantities  of  farm 
produce  which  (I)  are  part  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  and  (U)  are  subject  to  a  security  in- 
terest existing  In  favor  of  such  claimants.  Is 
of  Inconsequential  value  or  Is  burdensome  to 
the  estate  by  virtue  of  such  security  Inter- 
est, the  trustee  shall  next  distribute  from 
the  remaining  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of 
farm  produce  required  by  subsection  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section,  a  share  of  such  proceeds  to 
each  of  such  claimants  according  to  the  value 
of  their  secured  Interests  In  the  farm  produce 
sold,  as  the  same  may  be  entitled  to  under 
law.  Distribution  shall  take  place  with  re- 


spect to  each  of  such  claimants  only  after  the 
deduction  from  such  claimants  share  of  any 
commercially  reasonable  charge  for  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  the  farm  produce  repre- 
sented by  the  proceeds  dUtrlbuted  to  that 
claimant. 

"(C)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds which  are  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court,  shall  commence  within  twenty  days 
of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  abandonment. 
"(D)  Expenses  and  compensation  of  the 
court  or  trustee  incurred  pursuant  to  the 
liquidation  and  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  paid.  In 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  section  330 
of  this  title.  In  the  following  manner: 

"(I)  first,  out  of  the  funds  retained  by  the 
trustee  for  storage  charges  and  produce 
delivery  charges,   to  the  extent  feasible; 

"(U)  second,  out  of  accrued  Interest  on 
farm  produce  proceeds,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible; and 

"(111)  third,  out  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee 
prior  to  distribution  of  such  proceeds. 
No  other  expenses  of  the  court  or  trustees 
shall  be  deducted  from  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds. 

"(E)  (1)  If,  after  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  those  persons  entitled  to  abandonment 
of  the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee,  there  be  any  remaining  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee,  such  un- 
claimed proceeds  shall  be  retained  by  the 
court  in  an  Interest-bearing  account,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  persons  who  may  present 
an  untimely  claim  of  right  to  abandonment 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  (3)  (A)  of 
this  section,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  aban- 
donment. At  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
such  funds  shall  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  726  of  this  title. 

"(11)  The  trustee  may  conduct  such  exami- 
nation of  the  debtor  or  other  persons  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  Identity  of  any  persons  to  whom  have 
been  assigned  the  rights  of  ownership  to 
farm  produce,  legal  or  equitable  title  to 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  debtor,  as  re- 
flected by  the  books  and  records  of  such 
debtor  and  for  which  no  claim  has  been 
made;  and  shall  provide  notice  of  the  pen- 
dency of  the  action  to  any  person  who  is  so 
Identified. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  be  applied  by  the 
court  solely  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
abandonment  of  farm  produce  which  Is  not 
property  of  the  estate,  or  Is  of  inconse- 
quential value  to  the  estate,  and  shall  not 
be  construed  to  limit  the  right  of  any  party 
to  seek  abandonment  of  any  other  property 
delivered  over  to  the  trustee  In  accordance 
with  section  554  of  this  tiUe. 

"(c)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  ordered 
abandoned  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  delayed  due  to  the  pend- 
ency of  any  appeal  from  the  orders  of  aban- 
donment, may  be  entered  by  the  bankruptcy 
court  under  the  following  circumstances : 

"(1)  the  party  fUlng  the  request  for  stay, 
except  for  the  United  State.  shaU  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amoimt  of  farm  produce  proceeds, 
distribution  of  which  Is  affected  by  the  re- 
quested stay;  and 

"(2)  the  parties  entitled  to  distribution 
of  farm  produce  proceeds  under  the  terms  of 
the  abandonment  orders  affected  by  the  stay 
shall,  if  successful  in  defending  the  appeal, 
be  awarded  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  liquidation;  plus  a  sum  equal 
to  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
awarded  share  and  the  highest  intermediate 
value  (between  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  of  stay  and  the  date  of  final  distribu- 
tion) of  the  produce  sold  which  was  owned 
by,  or  secured  to,  such  parties;  plus  Interest 
on  the  amount  of  the  original  award  at  the 
prevailing  rate  allowed  by  law  upon  Judg- 


ments, with  Interest  t  j  accrue  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  '>•  ler  of  stay  The  Inter- 
est payment,  and  differential  payment,  pro- 
vided for  herein  shall  both  be  satisfied  out 
of  the  bond  posted  by  the  party  requesting 
the  stay,  to  the  extent  feasible.  In  the  case 
of  an  appeal  by  the  United  States.  It  shall  be 
satisfied  out  of  accrued  Interest  on  the  pro- 
ceeds on  deposit,  to  the  extent  feasible.  The 
party  or  parties  requesting  such  stay  and 
prosecuting  such  appeal  shall.  If  successful 
on  appeal,  be  entitled  to  interest  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  allowed  by  law  upon  Judgments 
upon  any  sum  which  the  court  may  ulti- 
mately award,  such  interest  to  be  calculated 
from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  original 
order  of  abandonment  appealed  from. 

"(d)  Any  order  of  stay  entered  by  the 
bankruptcy  court  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  Immediately  ap- 
pealable as  of  right  by  any  aggrieved  party, 
to  the  district  court  for  the  division  and  dis- 
trict wherein  the  bankruptcy  court  exercises 
Its  Jurisdiction  or.  to  a  panel  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  as  provided  by  title  rv.  section  405 
(c)(1)  of  Public  Law  95-598  (92  SUt  2685). 
If  the  same  has  been  ordered  by  the  circuit 
council  pursuant  to  such  section.  The  ap- 
peal shall  be  perfected  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  applicable  to  the  prosecution  of 
appeals  under  this  title.  The  district  court 
(or  bankruptcy  panel)  shall  rule  upon  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  order  of  stay  so 
entered  is  appropriate.  In  consideration  of 
the  provisions  of  rule  62  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  law  applicable 
thereunder,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
docketing  of  the  appeal. 

"(e)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or  debtor 
in  possession  of  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility business  for  which  reorganization  Is 
sought,  which  farm  produce  Is  not  property 
of  the  debtor's  estate  but  Is  held  by  the 
debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bailment  only. 
The  abandonment  of  any  quantity  of  such 
produce  shall  take  place  only  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be 
done  regardless  of  Its  effect  upon  any  exist- 
ing or  proposed  plan  of  reorganisation. 

"(f)  The  time  limits  set  forth  In  this 
section  may  be  extended  by  the  court  for 
good  cause  shown;  however,  the  distribution 
of  farm  produce  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court  shall  not  be  deferred  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  unless  the  court  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  Interests  of  Justice  so  require  In 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(2)  the  mteresU  of  those  clalmanU  en- 
titled to  distribution  upon  their  claims  will 
not  be  materially  Injured  by  such  additional 
delay. 

"(g)  In  actions  filed  under  this  title  In 
any  State  wherein  an  agency  exists  which 
operates  under  the  supervision  of  that 
State's  government,  and  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  presiding  ovjr  the 
liquidation  of  an  Insolvent  farm  produce 
storage  facility  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
such  SUte,  the  bankruptcy  court  shall  ap- 
point the  director  of  such  SUle  agency  to 
act  as  co-trustee  together  with  the  private 
trustee.  If  any,  appointed  under  this  title; 
and  such  party  shaU  perform  the  duties 
required  of  the  trustee  under  this  section 
until  the  completion  of  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  required  by 
this  section,  except  that  such  co-trustee 
shall  not  be  relieved  of  Its  responsibilities 
before  the  orders  of  abandonment  required 
to  be  entered  under  this  section  are  made. 
Said  co-trustee  shall  perform  all  duties  re- 
quired of  the  trustee  under  thU  section,  but 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  duties 
of  the  trustee  mandated  by  any  other  pro- 
visions  of   this   title.   Said   co-trustee   shall 
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not  recover  any  compensation  out  of  the  as- 
sets of  the  estate  for  the  services  performed 
under  this  section. 

"(h)  In  actions  filed  under  this  title  by  a 
debtor  In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act.  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  shall  appoint  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  act  as  co-trustee  together  with  the 
private  trustee,  If  any.  appointed  under  this 
title;  and  such  party  shall  perform  the  duties 
required  of  the  trustee  under  this  section 
until  the  completion  of  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  required  by 
this  section,  except  that  such  co-trustee 
shall  not  be  relieved  of  its  responsibilities 
before  the  orders  of  abandonment  required 
to  be  entered  under  this  section  are  made. 
Said  co-trustee  shall  perform  all  duties  re- 
quired of  the  trustee  under  this  section,  but 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  duties 
of  the  trustee  mandated  by  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Such  co-trustee  shall  not 
recover  any  compensation  out  of  the  assets 
of  the  estate  for  the  services  performed  un- 
der his  section.". 

"(1)(1)  The  mandatory  liquidation  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  <2)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  farm  produce 
that  Is  packaged  or  stored  In  such  a  manner 
that — 

(A)  It  has  not  been  commingled  with  an- 
other quantity  of  farm  produce  of  Identical 
type  and  quality;  and 

<B)  the  Identity  of  the  owner  of  such 
produce  Is  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to 
an  Identifying  mark,  tag,  lot  number  or  simi- 
lar device;  and 

(C)  the  produce  can  be  readily  returned 
in  kind  to  the  owner  thereof  without  risk  of 
dlmlnlehment  to  the  produced  owned  by  an- 
other claimant. 

In  such  cases,  the  trustee  shall  determine 
ownership  of  the  produce,  and  distribute 
such  produce  to  the  owner  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  other  applicable  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Where  an  appeal  and  request  for  stay 
of  the  abandonment  orders  entered  by  the 
court  with  respect  to  such  noncommlngled 
produce  Is  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  such  produce  shall  be  liqui- 
dated and  the  proceeds  placed  on  deposit  bv 
the  trustee  In  an  Interest  bearing  account, 
to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  pre- 
vailing In  such  appeal.  Such  appeal  shall 
proceed  In  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

coNTm*TS  or  vlkv 

See.  508.  Section  1123(a)(1)  of  title  U. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "507(a)(7)". 

CONTOIMATION   OF  PtAH 

SEC.  509.  Section  lia9(a)(9)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  m  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"or  607(a)(5)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "507(a)(6)":  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"607(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••507(a)(7)". 

AMENDUENTS   TO   Tm.E    7 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Chapter  10  of  title  7,  section 
255.  of  the  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "stor- 
age", and  by  Inserting  the  following  lan- 
guage between  the  words  "storage"  and  "In" 
thereof:  "marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or 
other  disposition";  such  that  the  section,  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows :  "Any  person 
who  deposits  agricultural  products  for  stor- 
age, marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or  other 
disposition  In  a  warehouse  licensed  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  have  de- 
posited the  same  subject  to  the  terms  of  this 


chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder.". 

(b)  Chapter  10  of  title  7,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  363 
thereof  the  following: 

"f  362a.  Statutory  lien,  pending  payment  for 
agricultural  products  sold  to  a 
warehouseman 

"Any  farmer  (as  defined  In  section  101  of 
title  11.  United  SUtes  Code)  who,  having  de- 
livered agricultural  products  to  a  warehouse- 
man licensed  under  this  chapter  upon  a  con- 
tract or  sale,  or  having  sold  to  such  ware- 
houseman products  previously  delivered  upon 
a  contract  for  storage,  and  who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  consideration  agreed  upon  for  the 
sale  of  said  products  from  the  warehouseman, 
shall  have  a  Hen  against  like  products  In  the 
licensed  facility  In  excess  of  that  required  to 
satisfy  receipted  or  other  storage  obligations; 
against  like  products  In  transit  for  which 
payment  has  not  been  made  to  the  ware- 
houseman; and  against  unencumbered  prod- 
ucts held  In  other  locations  for  the  account 
of  the  warehouseman,  or  the  proceeds  from 
any  of  the  foregoing,  to  the  extent  of  the 
consideration  agreed  upon  for  the  purchase 
of  the  product  sold.  Such  lien  shall  attach 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  contract 
for  sale  and  shall  continue  until  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  warehouseman  to  the  seller 
of  the  products  are  satisfied,  or  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days,  whichever  Is  earlier.". 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  for  Senator  Dolk  and 
myself  as  a  cosponsor  along  with  Sena- 
tor Dole,  of  S.  1365.  This  amendment  has 
passed  this  body  on  former  occasions  at 
least  twice  that  I  can  think  of,  and  we 
offer  it  at  this  time  because  the  problem 
that  the  bill  intends  or  the  amendment 
intends  to  rectify  has  not  been  solved  yet. 
That  problem  is  there  are  lots  of  grain 
elevators  in  bad  financial  trouble  be- 
cause of  cash  flow,  particularly  in  the 
Midwest,  and  because  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws  farmers  who  have  grain  on  storage 
in  those  elevators  And  themselves  out  in 
the  cold  as  far  as  recovery  of  their  grain 
and  the  money  for  their  grain  in  the 
elevator. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  for  an  ex- 
pedited abandonment  procedure  for  crop 
assets  held  by  an  insolvent  grain  oper- 
ator. It  provides  for  granting  of  a  stat- 
utory Hen  to  farm  producers  on  crops 
delivered  to  a  federally  licensed  ware- 
house upon  a  sales  contract  for  which 
the  producer  has  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
solve  these  problems  by  changing  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  accordingly. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  final 
substantive  amendment,  which  I  now 
send  to  the  clerk  for  reference,  would  in- 
sert in  the  body  of  this  bill  the  text  of 
S.  1365,  my  bill  designed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  associated  with  farm  produce 
storage  facility  bankruptcies. 

S.  1365  was  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Courts  into  problems  posed  for  the  agri- 
cultural communities  of  our  Nation  by 
farm  produce  storage  facility  bankrupt- 
cies. Over  the  past  few  years,  in  a  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  Central  Midwestern 
and  Southeastern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  a  steady  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  crop  elevator 
insolvencies  which  have  detrimentally 
affected  farm  producers,  elevator  finan- 
ciers, and  other  segments  of  the  agri- 
business community. 


Perhaps  the  most  serious  result  of  these 
bankruptcies  has  been  that  farm  pro- 
ducers have,  in  most  cases,  been  unable 
to  obtain  quick  distribution  of  the  crop 
assets  they  hold  in  storage  in  those  de- 
funct elevators.  Farmers  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illi- 
nois, and  Arkansas  have  seen  thousands 
of  bushels  of  grain,  soybeans,  and  other 
cash  crops  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  courts 
under  circumstances  making  it  difBcult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  those  farmers  to 
recover  the  crops,  owned  by  them,  which 
had  been  deposited  with  those  elevators 
on  storage  contracts. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  hearings 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Courts  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  the  objective  of  examining  what 
changes  might  be  made  in  current  bank- 
ruptcy law  and  procedure  to  expedite 
the  abandonment  of  crops  which  are  not 
part  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  elevator 
operator,  as  well  as  those  secured  to  the 
extent  of  their  market  value,  which  have 
no  equity  value  for  the  estate.  Two  days 
of  hearings,  at  which  abundant  written 
and  oral  testimony  was  presented,  and 
the  research  of  Judiciary  Committee  staff 
elicited  the  need  for  the  changes  in  law 
and  procedure  which  are  embodied  in 
this  bill. 

In  essence,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
expedited  abandonment  procedure  for 
crop  assets  held  by  tm  insolvent  elevator 
operator:  It  provides  for  the  granting  of 
p.  statutory  lien  to  farm  producers  on 
crops  delivered  to  a  federally-licensed 
warehouse  upon  a  sales  contract  for 
which  the  producer  has  not  been  paid: 
And  it  grants  a  priority  position  to  farm 
producers  in  any  distribution  of  assets 
to  unsecured  creditors,  where  those  pro- 
ducers have,  even  after  distribution,  still 
suffered  a  loss  due  to  shortage  of  crop 
assets  on  hand. 

It  would  also  bring  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  who  have  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  supervising  the  liquida- 
tion of  insolvent  elevators  into  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  to  act  as  cotrustee  in 
directing  the  liquidation  of  farm  produce 
and  distribution  of  assets,  thus  ending 
conflicts  in  jurisdiction  between  bank- 
ruptcy courts  and  those  agencies. 

Beyond  this  brief  summary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  take  the  time  now  to  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offer.  A  complete  statement  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  surrounding 
this  measure,  the  events  that  gave  it 
impetus,  and  the  various  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  incorporated  in  this 
amendment  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  Record  and  are  further  stated  in  the 
report  accompanying  S.  1365. 

My  colleagues  are  all  familiar  with  the 
merit  this  bill  has  as  it  has  been  consid- 
ered twice  before  by  this  body,  as  inde- 
pendent legislation  and  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1981  farm  bill.  On  both 
occasions,  it  was  passed  unanimously  by 
voice  vote. 

My  purpose  in  seeking  to  Incorporate 
it  into  S.  1700  is  simply  that  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  are  suffering  from  the 
present  inadequacies  of  the  bankruptcy 
code  in  this  area,  and  I  seek  every  op- 
portunity possible  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion into  law.  For  the  sake  of  the  farmers 
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of  this  Nation  and  all  segments  of  the 
agribusiness  community,  I  ask  for  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  amendment  by 
the  Senate.* 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  this  amendment.  I  know  Senator 
E>OLE  has  offered  it  in  the  past,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  does  have  merit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  done  a  brilliant  job  in  ex- 
plaining it  here  to  us  today.  His  state- 
ment was  very  good.  I  doubt  if  he  could 
say  a  word  that  would  in  any  way  im- 
prove on  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  already  added  for  the 
Record. 

I  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  if  we  arc 
ready  to  go  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  our 
time  on  the  amendment  and  to  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  come  in  and  I  think  he  will 
probably  have  something  to  say  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
thank  my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Senator  Thurmond. 

FARM   BILL  CONFERENCE 

We  have  finally  wrapped  up  the  farm 
bill  conference,  which  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  some.  But  after  5  weeks  it  is  a 
great  relief,  believe  me.  The  Senate  will 
act  first,  I  might  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  They  are  still  in  the 
process  of  signing  the  conference  report. 
The  final  vote  on  the  House  side  was  12 
to  7,  and  that  is  an  indication  we  may 
have  a  chance  to  pass  the  farm 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  congratulate  him  in  the 
extreme  for  that  report  of  good  progress 
on  the  agriculture  bill.  It  was  buried  yes- 
terday in  the  papers,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  it  miraculously  resurrected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Helms  is  still  re- 
surrecting it.  He  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion. He  is  not  here  yet. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Senator  Helms  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  a  made  a  pro- 
digious effort,  and  we  will  schedule  it  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  grain 
bankruptcy  amendment — my  statement 
is  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  very  good  state- 
ment, so  I  will  not  repeat  It.  I  am  ready 
to  act  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  based  on  the  brilliant 
statement  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
made  in  absentia  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
with  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  thanks 
for — seriously  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas — his  work  on  the  farm 
bill  this  afternoon. 

As  he  knows,  I  was  there  and  here, 
and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has 
also  watched  out  for  my  interests  in  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley). 

The  amendment  <UP  No.  770)  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  it  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  last 
amendment,  the  bamkruptcy  amendment, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    77 1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  I  may 
need  some  assistance  here  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, having  just  come  to  the  floor.  But 
as  I  now  understand  it,  we  have  handled 
a  lot  of  the  suggestions  made  by  staff  and 
we  have  handled  some  of  the  floor 
amendments,  in  addition  to  the  last 
amendment. 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  send  to  the 
desk  for  immediate  consideration  a  com- 
prehensive amendment  to  S.  1700.  This 
amendment  contains,  first  of  all,  sev- 
eral technical  and  conforming  actions 
to  correct  printing  errors  in  the  Senate 
committee  bill. 

Second,  it  incorporates  the  floor 
amendments  which  have  just  been  «i- 
acted  by  the  Senate  in  a  compatible  form 
to  the  bill  as  reported. 

Third,  the  amendment  also  contains 
provisions  of  H.R.  4482,  which  are  agreed 
upon  in  the  so-called  staff  conference 
on  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill.  This  reconciliation  effort  was  suc- 
cessful. All  differences  were  resolved  and 
have  been  ratified  by  principals  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  fnnn  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Heflin,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  behalf  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
mj'  understanding  that  Congressmen 
Kastenmeier  and  Railsback,  the  chair- 
man and  minority  member  on  the  House 
side,  also  concur  with  the  reconcUiation 
with  the  exception  of  the  grain  elevator 
and  bankruptcy  amendment.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  dwell  on  these  provi- 
sions, since  they  have  been  covered  and 
discussed  at  length  in  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  reports,  and  in  floor 
debate  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  do  want  to  enumerate  just  briefly 
on  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bUl.  which  are  being  added  to  S.  1700. 
The  Senate  has  accepted  five  provisions 
in  the  House  bill: 

First,  there  will  be  the  blind  rotation 
of  sitting  judges  on  panels  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit : 

Second,  the  newly  created  court  of  ap- 
peals must  prescribe  times  and  places  of 


the  sessions  of  court  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  inconvenience  and  expenses  for 
litigants; 

Third,  the  junior  chief  judge  of  the 
existing  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  will  be  sec- 
ond in  seniority  to  the  senior  chief  judge 
of  the  two  courts  merged  to  create  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit ; 

Fourth,  the  President,  in  making  nom- 
inations of  individuals  to  the  Claims 
Court  and  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
Federal  circuit,  is  asked  to  note  that  the 
quality  of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  deter- 
mined by  the  competence  and  experience 
of  its  judges  and  to  therefore  select  from 
a  broad  range  of  qualified  individuals; 
and 

Fifth,  there  is  a  more  detailed  pro- 
vision delineating  the  new  legislation's 
effect  on  pending  cases. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  do  want 
to  comment  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  just  added  to  S.  1700  on  grain  ele- 
vator bankruptcies.  That  amendment  is 
also  included  in  this  omnibus  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  has  already 
passed  the  Senate  twice  In  recent  days, 
first  as  S.  1365.  This  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
after  2  days  of  hearings  and  represents 
the  broad  consensus  of  agribusiness  con- 
cerns including  farm  organizations.  State 
departments  of  agriculture,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  con- 
cerned individual  farmers.  This  bill  was 
also  added  as  a  fioor  amendment  of  S. 
884.  the  farm  biU. 

I  regret  to  report.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  House  conferees  on  the  farm 
bill,  after  detailed  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions were  imable  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate orovision  solely  on  the  grounds  that 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  had  ju- 
risdiction over  bankruptcy  matters.  As- 
surances were  received  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  that  early  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  matter  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  by  this  Sen- 
ator that  the  addition  of  the  grain  ele- 
vator provisions  to  this  bill  will  give  the 
House  .Tudiciary  Committee  the  oppor- 
tunitv  it  needs  to  consider  the  measure 
and  that  without  further  ado  it  will 
aifree  to  thi.s  important  measure.  Everv 
day  delay  which  places  farmers  at  risk 
in  these  bankruptcy  proceedings  raises 
the  specter  that  farmers  will  be  ruined 
financially  when  their  entire  year's  in- 
rome  will  be  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  court 
for  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  just  offered 
include  the  full  text  of  all  floor  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  note  that  the  amendment  has 
not  been  reported  yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  unprtnted  amendment  nxmibered 
771. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•Hie  amendment  is  as  follows: 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ped- 

«ral  Covirta  Improvement  Act  of  1981  "• 

TITLE  I— UNITED  STATES  COURT  OP  AP- 
PBAIiS  FOB  THE  FEDERAL  CIRCUIT  AND 
UNITED  SATES  CLAIMS  COURT 

P/uiT  A — Obcanization,  Stbuctubi:.  and  Ju- 

RISOICTION     NUMBEa    AND    COMPOSITION     OF 
CntCTTITS 

S«c.  101.  Section  41  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of 
1980.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "twelve" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirteen"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Federal  AU  Federal  Judicial  districts". 

NtrMREB  OF  CIRCDrr  JUDGES 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  Section  44(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act 
of  1980,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Federal  12"- 

,  (b)  Section  44(c)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "While 
in  CMrtlve  service,  each  circuit  Judge  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  circuit  appointed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  circuit,  whenever  ap- 
pointed, shall  reside  within  fifty  miles  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.". 

PANELS   OF    judges;    NUMBEB   OF    JUDGES    FOR 
HEARINGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  46(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "divisions"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"panels". 

(b)  Section  4e(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "divisions"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pan- 
els": and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  there- 
of the  following:  ",  except  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  determine  by  rule  a  procedure  for 
the  rotation  of  Judges  from  panel  to  panel 
to  ensure  that  all  of  the  Judges  sit  on  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  cases 
heard,  and  may  determine  by  rule  the  num- 
ber of  Judges,  not  less  than  three,  who  con- 
stitute a  panel". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  46(c)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "three  Judges" 
the  following:  "(except  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may  sit  in  panels  of  more  than  three 
Judges  If  its  rules  so  provide) ". 

(d)  Section  46  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "division" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "panel". 

PLACES    FOK    HOLDING    COUST 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  48  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  two  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  hold  regu- 
lar sessions  at  the  places  listed  below,  and  at 
such  other  places  within  the  respective  cir- 
cuit as  each  court  may  designate  by  rule.", 
(b)  Section  48  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  Reorganization  Act  of  1980.  Is 
amended  further  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  table  of  circuits  and  places  the  following: 
"Federal  District  of  Columbia, 

and  In  any  other 
place  listed  above 
aa  the  court  by  rule 
directs.". 


(c)  Section  48  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  further  by  striking  out  the 
final  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  ESich  court  of  appeals  may  hold  spe- 
cial sessions  at  any  place  within  Its  circuit 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  may  require, 
and  upon  such  notice  as  the  court  orders. 
The  court  may  transact  any  business  at  a 
special  session  which  it  might  transact  at  a 
regular  session. 

"(c)  Any  court  of  appeals  may  pretermit, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  any  regular  session  of 
court  at  any  place  for  Insufficient  business 
or  other  good  cause. 

"(d)  The  times  and  places  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  be  prescribed  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to  ap- 
pear before  the  court  with  as  little  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  citizens  as  Is 
practicable.". 

ORGANIZATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COU«T 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chapter  7— UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT 
"Sec. 

"171.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges: 
character   of   court:    designation   of 
chief  Judge. 
"172.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges. 
"173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court. 
"174.  Assignment  of  Judges:  decisions. 
"175.  Official  duty  station:  residence. 
"176.  Removal  from  office. 
"177.  Disbarment  of  removed  Judges. 
"§  171.  Appointment  and  number  of  Judges: 
character  of  court;   designation  of 
chief  Judge. 

"(a)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
sixteen  Judges  who  shall  constitute  a  court 
of  record  known  as  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.  The  court  Is  declared  to  be  a  court  es- 
tablished under  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Claims  Court  who  Is  less 
than  seventy  years  of  age  to  serve  as  chief 
Judge.  The  chief  Judge  may  continue  to  serve 
as  such  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  seventy 
years  or  until  another  Judge  is  designated  as 
chief  Judge  by  the  President.  After  the  desig- 
nation of  another  Judge  to  serve  as  chief 
Judge,  the  former  chief  Judge  may  continue 
to  serve  as  a  Judge  of  the  court  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  term  to  which  appointed. 

"i  172.  Tenure  and  salaries  of  Judges 
"(a)   Each    Judge    of    the    United    SUtes 

Claims  Court  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 

of  fifteen  years. 

"(b)   Each  Judge  shall  receive  a  salary  at 

an  annual  rate  determined  under  section  225 

of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C. 

351-361 ) ,  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  this 

title. 

"5  173.  Times  and  places  of  holding  court 

"The  principal  office  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  the  Claims  Court  may  hold 
court  at  such  times  and  In  such  places  as  It 
may  fix  by  rule  of  court.  The  times  and 
places  of  the  sessions  of  the  Claims  Court 
shall  be  prescribed  virlth  a  view  to  securing 
reasonable  opportunity  to  citizens  to  appear 
before  the  Claims  Court  with  as  little  Incon- 
venience and  expense  to  citizens  as  Is  prac- 
ticable. 

"§  174.  Assignment  of  Judges;  decisions 

"(a)  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  with  respect  to  any  ac- 
tion, suit,  or  proceeding,  except  congressional 
reference  cases,  shall  be  exercised  by  a  single 
Judge,  who  may  preside  alone  and  hold  a 


regular  or  special  session  of  court  at  the  same 
time  other  sessions  are  held  by  other  Judges. 

"(b)    All   decisions   of   tha  Claims   Court 
shall  be  preserved  and  open  to  Inspection. 
"{176.  Official  duty  station;  residence 

"(a)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  Is  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)   After  appointment  and  while  In  ac- 
tive service,  each  Judge  shall  reside  within 
fifty  mUes  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"§176.  Removal  from  office 

"(a)  Removal  of  a  judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  during  the  term  for 
which  he  Is  appointed  shall  be  only  for  In- 
competency, misconduct,  neglect  of  duty, 
engaging  In  the  practice  of  law,  or  physical 
or  meatal  disability.  Removal  shall  be  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit,  but  removal  may  not  occur  un- 
less a  majority  of  all  the  Judges  of  such 
court  of  appeals  concur  In  the  order  of  re- 
moval. 

"(b)  Before  any  order  of  removal  may  be 
entered,  a  full  specification  of  the  charges 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  Judge  Involved,  and 
such  judge  shall  be  accorded  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  the  charges. 

"(c)  Any  cause  for  removal  of  any  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
shall  be  reported  by  blm  to  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  shall 
at  the  same  time  be  transmitted  to  the  Judge, 
"i  177.  Disbarment  of  removed  Judges 

"A  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
removed  from  office  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 176  of  this  title  shall  not  be  permitted 
at  any  time  to  practice  before  the  Claims 
Court.". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  7  in  the 
chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"7.  United  States  Claims  Court 171". 

REPEAL   OF   PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COURT 
OF   CUSTOMS   AND   PATENT   APPEALS 

Sec.  106.  Chapter  9  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  chapter 
9  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  I  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

INTERLOCUTORT  APPEALS  FROM  CERTAIN  ORDERS 

Sec  107.  Section  256 (b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1541(b)"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"In  that  section."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "section  1292(d)  (1)  of  this 
title,  and  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
consider  the  appeal.". 

repeal;    ASSIGNMENT   OF   dRCUTT   JUDGES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  291 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Sec.  109.  Section  292(e)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  or"  and  by  striking  out  "In 
which  the  need  arises". 

repeal;    ASSIGNMENT   OF   OTHER    JUDGES 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  293  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (a),  (c),  and 

(d): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e).  aa 
that  subsection  will  become  effective  on  April 
1,  1984.  as  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  293  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"J  293.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade.". 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  section  293  in  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"293.  Judges  of  the  Court  of  International 
Trade.". 

(d)  Section  160(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  that  section  will  become 
effective  on  April  1,  1984,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "293(e)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "293(b)". 

JUDICIAL   CONFERENCE 

Sec.  111.  Section  331  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
".  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.";  and 

(2)  !n  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
the  second  sentence. 

RETIREMENT 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  372(a)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  third  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals,  or": 

(2)  In  the  fifth  paragraph,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  or". 

(b)  Section  372(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals,  or"  each  place  It  appears. 

(c)  Section  372(c)  (17)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  and  the  Customs  Couri"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court,  the  Court  of  International 
Trade,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit". 

repeal:    DISTRIBUTION  OF  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
DECISIONS 

Sec.  113.  Section  415  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
415  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  19  of 
.such  title,   are  repealed. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  114.  Section  451  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (Including  that  section  as  It 
will  become  effective  on  April  1,  1984).  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  In  the  first  definition,  relating  to  court 
of  the  United  States,  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals."; 

(2)  In  the  third  definition,  relating  to 
Judge  of  the  United  States,  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims.  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals.". 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES  AND  COURT 
ACCOM  MODATIONS 

Sec.  115.  (a)(1)  Section  456  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  (including  that  section 
as  It  will  become  effective  on  April  1.  1984), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{ 456.  Traveling  expenses  of  Justices  and 
Judges:  official  duty  stations 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay 
each  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States, 
and  each  retired  Justice  or  Judge  recalled  or 
designated  and  assigned  to  active  duty,  while 
attending  court  or  transacting  official  busi- 
ness at  a  place  other  than  his  official  duty 
station  for  any  continuous  period  of  less 
than  thirty  calendar  days  (1)  all  necessary 
transportation  expenses  certified  by  the  Jus- 
tice or  Judge;  and  (2)  a  per  diem  allowance 
for  travel  at  the  rate  which  the  Director  es- 
tablishes not  to  exceed  the  maximum  per 
diem  allowance  fixed  by  section  5702(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  In  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Director  shall 
prescribe  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 


Conference  of  the  United  States,  reimburse- 
ment for  his  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
of  subsistence  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  fixed  by  section  5702  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  also  pay  each  Justice  or  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  and  each  retired  Justice 
or  Judge  recalled  or  designated  and  assigned 
to  active  duty,  while  attending  court  or 
transacting  official  business  under  an  assign- 
ment authorized  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title  which  exceeds  In  duration  a  continuous 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days,  all  necessary 
transportation  expenses  and  actual  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  subsistence  actually  In- 
curred, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5702  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  which  the  Di- 
rector shall  prescribe  with  the  approval  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit,  and  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  The  official  duty  station  of  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  International 
Trade  shall  be  New  York  City. 

"(d)  The  official  duty  station  of  each  dis- 
trict Judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  dis- 
trict court  holds  regular  sessions  at  or  near 
which  the  Judge  performs  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  Judicial  work,  which  Is  nearest 
the  place  where  he  maintains  his  actual 
abode  In  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(e)  The  official  duty  station  of  a  clrcul£ 
Judge  shall  be  that  place  where  a  circuit  or 
district  court  holds  regular  sessions  at  or 
near  which  the  Judge  performs  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  his  Judicial  work,  or  that 
place  where  the  Director  provides  chambers 
to  the  Judge  where  he  performs  a  subsitan- 
tlal  portion  of  his  Judicial  work,  which  Is 
nearest  the  place  where  he  maintains  his 
actual  abode  In  which  he  customarily  lives. 

"(f)  The  official  duty  station  of  a  retired 
Judge  shall  be  established  In  accordance 
with  section  374  of  this  title. 

"(g)  Each  circuit  or  district  Judge  whose 
official  duty  station  Is  not  fixed  expressly  by 
this  section  shall  notify  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  In  writing  of  his  actual  abode  and 
official  duty  station  upon  his  appointment 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  his 
official  duty  station  may  change.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  456  In  the 
section  analysis  of  ctiapter  21  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"456.  Traveling  expenses  of  Justices  and 
Judges;   official  duty  stations.". 

(b)(1)    Section   460    of    title    28.    United 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  460.  Application  to  other  courts 

"(a)  Sections  452  through  459  and  section 
462  of  this  chapter  shall  also  apply  to  the 
United  States  Claims  Court,  to  each  court 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  In  a  territory 
which  Is  Invested  with  any  Jurisdiction  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Judges  thereof. 

"(b)  The  official  duity  station  of  each 
Judge  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  which  Is 
not  otherwise  established  by  law  shall  be 
that  place  where  the  court  holds  regular 
sessions  at  or  near  which  the  Judge  per- 
forms a  substantial  portion  of  Ms  Judicial 
work,  which  Is  nearest  the  place  where  he 
maintains  his  actual  abode  In  which  he  cus- 
tomarily lives.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  460  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"460.  Application  to  other  courts.". 

(c»  ( 1 )  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.    Is   amended    by   adding   at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"}  462.  Court  accommodations 

"(a)  Sessions  of  courts  of  the  United 
States  (except  the  Supreme  Court)  shall  be 
held  only  at  places  where  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  provides  accommodations,  or  where 
suitable  accommodations  are  furnished  with- 
out cost  to  the  Judicial  branch. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations.  Including  chambers 
and  courtrooms,  only  at  places  where  regular 
sessions  of  court  are  authorized  by  law  to 
b»  held,  but  only  If  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  appropriate  circuit  has  approved  the  ac- 
commodations as  necessary. 

"(c)  The  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  the  Director  from  furnishing 
chambers  to  circuit  Judges  at  places  where 
Federal  facilities  are  available  when  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit  approves. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide permanent  accommodations  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  and  for  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  only  at  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, each  such  court  may  hold  regular  and 
special  sessions  at  other  places  utilizing  the 
accommodations  which  the  Director  provides 
to  other  courts. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  probation  officers, 
pretrial  service  officers,  and  Federal  Public 
Defender  Organizations  at  such  places  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  appropriate  circuit. 

"(f)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  the  accom- 
modations the  Director  requests,  and  to  close 
accommodations  which  the  Director  recom- 
mends for  closure  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States.". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  21  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"462.  Court   accommodations.". 

(3)  Section  142  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  142 
m  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

EXPENSES   OF   LITIGATION 

SEC.  116.  (a)  Chapter  21  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 
"5  463.  Expenses  of  litigation 

"Whenever  a  Chief  Justice.  Justice.  Judge, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  United  States 
court  Is  sued  in  his  official  capacity,  or  Is 
otherwise  required  to  defend  acU  taken  or 
omissions  made  In  his  official  caoaclty.  and 
the  services  of  an  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  reasonably  available  pursuant 
to  chapter  31  of  this  title,  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  may  pay  the  costs  of  his  de- 
fense. The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  such  payments  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Item : 
"463.  Expenses  of  litigation". 

INTERESTS   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    CERTAtlf 
ACTIONS 

Sec.  117.  Section  518(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court    of    Claims"    and    Inserting    in    lieu 
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thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit". 

TKANSMISSION   OF   PETmONS    IN    StjrrS   AGAINST 
THE    UNITED   STATES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  520  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "United  States  Claims  Court  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  in 
the  section  heading  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court  or  in 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  fed- 
eral Circuit". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  520  In  the 

section   analysis  of  chapter   31   of  title  28. 

United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"520.  Transmission  of  petitions  In  United 
States  Claims  Court  or  in  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit:  statement  furnished  by 
departments.". 

BUDGET    ESTIMATES 

Sec.  119.  (a)  Section  605  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
{lerlod  at  the  end  of  the  second  undesignated 
paragraph  the  following:  "and  the  estimate 
wlbh  respect  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Clrcxilt  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  such  court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  the  Budget" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget". 

(b|  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  the  United  States  Claims  Court. 
Such  sums  will  be  ^portioned  among  the 
new  appropriations  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  Che 
United  States  Courts  In  consultation  with 
the  chief  Judges  of  the  respective  courts. 

DEriNmON   OP   COUSTS 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  610  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  United  States  Claims  Court". 

(b)  ( 1)  Section  713  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  713.  Librarians 

"(a)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint 
a  librarian  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
by  the  court. 

"(b)  The  librarian  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  may  appoint  necessary  library  as- 
sistants In  such  numbers  as  Ohe  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  may  approve.  The  librarian  may  re- 
move such  library  assistants  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  713  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  47,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"713.  Librarians.". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  47  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"i  714.  Criers  and  messengers. 

"(a)  Each  court  of  appeals  may  appoint  a 
crier  who  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
court. 

"(b)  The  crier,  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,  may  appoint  necessary  messengers  In 
such  number  as  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
may  approve.  The  crier  may  remove  such 
messengers  with  the  approval  of  the  court. 
The  crier  shall  also  perform  the  duties  of 
bailttr  and  messenger. 


"5  716.  Staff  attorneys  and  technical  assist- 
ants 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  each  court  of  ap- 
peals, with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may 
appoint  a  senior  staff  attorney,  who  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  chief  Judge  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 

"(b)  The  senior  staff  attorney,  with  the 
approval  of  the  chief  Judge,  may  appoint 
necessary  staff  attorneys  and  secretarial  and 
clerical  employees  In  such  numbers  as  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  may  approve,  but  in  no 
event  may  the  ntunber  of  staff  attorneys  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  positions  expressly  au- 
thorized in  an  annual  appropriation  Act.  The 
senior  staff  attorney  may  remove  such  staff 
attorneys  and  secretarial  and  clerical  em- 
ployees with  the  approval  of  the  chief  Judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit,  with  the  i^- 
proval  of  the  court,  may  appoint  a  senior 
technical  assistant  who  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  by  the  chief  Judge  with  the  approval 
of  the  court. 

"(d)  The  senior  technical  assistant,  with 
the  approval  of  the  court,  may  appoint  nec- 
essary technical  assistants  in  such  number 
as  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courte  may  approve,  but 
In  no  event  may  the  number  of  technical 
asslstante  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  exceed  the  number  of  cir- 
cuit Judges  in  regular  active  service  within 
such  circuit.  The  senior  technical  assistant 
may  remove  such  technical  assistants  with 
the  approval  of  the  court.". 

(2)    The   section   analysis  of  chapter  47, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"714.  Criers  and  messengers. 
"715.  Staff   attorneys   and  technical   assist- 
ants.". 

OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES   CLAIMS   COUKT 

Sec  121.  (a)  Section  791  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  may 
appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
moval by  the  court.  The  clerk,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  may  appoint  necessary 
deputies  and  employees  In  such  numbers  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Such  deputies  and  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  clerk  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court.". 

(b)  Section  792  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  792  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  61  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(c)(1)  Section  794  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  794.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries 

"The  Judges  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  may  appoint  necessary  law  clerks  and 
secretaries.  In  such  numbers  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  approve 
subject  to  any  limitation  of  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  such  employees  which  may  be  im- 
posed by  law.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  794  In  the 
section   analysis  of  chapter  61   of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"794.  Law  clerks  and  secretaries.". 

(d)(1)   Section    795    of    title    28.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  795.  Bailiffs  and  messengers 

"The  chief  Judge  of  United  States  Claims 
Court,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  may 
appoint  necessary  bailiffs  and  messengers,  in 
such  numbers  as  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
may  approve,  each  of  whom  shall  be  subject 
to  removal  by  the  chief  Judge,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court.". 


(2)   The  Item  relating  to  section  796  in  the 
section   analysis  of   chapter  51   of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"795.  Bailiffs  and  messengers.". 

(e)  Section  796  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts". 

(f )  (1)  Section  797  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"%  797.  Recall  of  retired  Judges 

"(a)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  who  has  retired  from  regular 
active  service  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  a 
senior  Judge  and  may  perform  duties  as  a 
Judge  when  recalled  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  Claims  Court 
may,  whenever  he  deems  It  advisable,  recall 
any  senior  Judge,  with  such  Judge's  consent, 
to  perform  such  duties  as  a  Judge  and  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  chief  Judge  may 
specify. 

"(c)  Any  senior  Judge  performing  duties 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be  counted 
as  a  Judge  for  purposes  of  the  number  of 
Judgeships  authorized  by  section  171  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  Any  senior  Judge,  while  performing 
duties  pursuant .  to  this  section,  shall  be 
paid  the  same  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  Judge  in  active  service. 
Such  senior  Judge  shall  also  receive  from 
the  Claims  Court  supplemental  pay  in  an 
amount  sufficient,  when  added  to  his  civil 
service  retirement  annuity,  to  equal  the 
salai^  of  a  Judge  In  active  service  for  the 
same  period  or  periods  of  time.  Such  sup- 
plemental pay  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  salary  of  a  Judge.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  797  in 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "conunlssloners"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Judges". 

(g)  (1)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  51  in 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  ni  of  title  28, 
United  States  Ckxle,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  51  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striikng  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Oourt". 

ABOLJ8HMENT    OF    UNITED    STATES    COUET    OF 
CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Chapter  63  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 63  in  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  HI 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  967  of  tlOe  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "(»)", 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFOaMINO  AMENDMENTS 
BELATXNO  TO  SSPXAL  OF  COUST  OF  CUSTOMS 
AND   PATENT   APPEALS 

SEC.  123.  SecUons  1256  and  1256  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  the  items  re- 
lating to  sections  1266  and  1256  in  the  sec- 
tion analysis  of  chapter  81  of  such  title,  are 
repealed. 

COUETS  OF  APPEALS  JOKISDICTION 

SEC.  124.  Section  1291  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "courts  of  appeals";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing nsw  sentence:  "The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  shaU  be  limited  to  the  Jurls- 
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diction  described  In  sections  1292  (c)  and  (d) 
and  1295  of  this  title.". 

INTEBLOCUTOBT  DECISIONS 

SEC.  126.  (a)   Section  1292(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "The  courts"  and  In 


Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands.  If  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  court  was  based,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on 
section  1338  of  this  title,  except  that  a  case 
Involving  a  claim  arising  under  any  Act  of 
Congress  relating  to  copyrights  or  trademarks 


sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided     ^^^^^j  ^^  other  claims  under  section  1338(a) 
In  subsections  (c)   and  (d)  of  this  section, 
the  courts"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4). 
(b)  Section  1292  of  title  28.  United  States     ouam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 


shall  be  governed  by  sections  1291,  1292.  and 
1294  of  this  title: 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of   the   Canal    Zone,    the   District   Court   of 


Code,   Is   amended   by   adding   at   the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction — 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  in  any  case  over  which  the  court 
would  have  Jurisdiction  of  an  ai>peal  under 
section  1295  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  of  an  appeal  from  a  Judgment  In  a 
civil  action  for  patent  Infringement  which 
wculd  otherwise  be  appealable  to  the  United 
Stales  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit and  is  final  except  for  an  accounting. 

"(d)(1)  When  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  Issues  an  order  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  256(b)  of  this 
title,  or  when  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  In  Issuing  any  other  In- 
terlocutory order.  Includes  In  the  order  a 
statement  that  a  controlling  question  of  law 
Is  Involved  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a 
substantial  ground  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion and  that  an  Immediate  appeal  from  Its 
order  may  materially  advance  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  litigation,  the  United 
States  Ccurt  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  an  appeal 
to  be  taken  from  such  order,  if  application  is 
made  to  that  Court  within  ten  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  order. 

"(2)  When  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court.  In  Issuing  an  Interlocutory 
order,  Includes  In  the  order  a  statement  that 
a  controlling  question  of  law  Is  Involved  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  a  substantial  ground 
for  difference  of  opinion  and  that  an  Im- 
mediate appeal  from  its  order  may  materially 
advance  the  ultimate  termination  of  the  liti- 
gation, the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  from  such 
order.  If  application  Is  made  to  that  Court 
within  ten  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order. 

"(3)  Neither  the  application  for  nor  the 
granting  of  an  appeal  under  this  subsection 
shall  stay  proceedings  In  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade  or  In  the  Claims  Court,  as  the 
case  may  be.  unless  a  stay  Is  ordered  by  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  International  Trade 
or  the  Claims  Court  or  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  or  a 
Judge  of  that  court.". 

ciRcurrs  in  which  decisions  are  reviewable 
Sec.  126.  Section  1294  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Appeals"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  1292(c),  1292(d), 
or  1295  of  this  title,  appeals". 
jurisdiction  or  the  untted  states  court  or 

APPEALS  for  the  FEDERAL  CXRCUrT 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  title  28,  United 


lands,  or  the  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  If  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
court  was  based.  In  whole  or  In  part,  on  sec- 
tion 1346  of  this  title,  except  that  Jurisdic- 
tion of  an  appeal  In  a  case  brought  in  a  dis- 
trict court  under  section  1346(a)(1),  1346 
(b).  1346(e),  or  1346(f)  of  this  title  or  under 
section  1346(a)  (2)  when  the  claim  Is  founded 
upon  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  regulation  of 
an  executive  department  providing  for  in- 
ternal revenue  shall  be  governed  by  sections 
1291,  1292.  and  1294  of  this  title; 

"(3)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court: 
"(4)  of  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of — 
"(A)  the  Board  of  Appeals  or  the  Board  of 
Patent  Interferences  of  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  with  respect  to  patent  ap- 
plications and  Interferences,  at  the  instance 
of  an  applicant  for  a  patent  or  any  party  to  a 
patent  Interference,  and  any  such  appeal 
shall  waive  the  right  of  such  applicant  or 
party  to  proceed  under  section  145  or  148  of 
title  35; 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  or  the  Trademark  Trial  and  Ap- 
peal Board  with  respect  to  applications  for 
registration  of  marks  and  other  proceedings 
as  provided  In  section  21  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  (15U.S.C.  1071);  or 

"(C)  a  district  court  to  which  a  case  was 
directed  pursuant  to  section  145  or  146  of 
title  35; 

"(5)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  International 
Trade: 

"(6)  to  review  the  final  determinations  of 
the  United  States  International  Trade  Com- 
mission relating  to  unfair  practices  In  Import 
trade,  made  under  section  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  use.  1337); 

"(7)  to  review,  by  appeal  on  questions  of 
law  only,  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  headnote  6  to  schedule  8.  part  4. 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(relating  to  Importation  of  instruments  or 
apparatus); 

"(8)  of  an  appeal  under  section  71  of  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2461 ) ; 
"(9)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  order  or 
final  decision  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  section  7703(b)(1) 
and  7703(d)  of  title  5:  and 

"(10)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
an  agency  board  of  contract  appeals  pursu- 
ant to  section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41   use.  607(g)(1)). 

"(b)  The  head  of  any  executive  department 
or  agency  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  refer  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  for  Judicial  review 
any  final  decision  rendered  by  a  board  of 
contract  appeals  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
„.,„..  ^  J  w      ^j.         »  »,.        ^     any  contract  with  the  United  States  awarded 

states  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end     .      ^j^^^   department   or   agency   which   the 

head  of  such  department  or  agency  has  con- 


thereof  the  following  new  sections 
"J  1295.  Jurisdiction    of    the   United    States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit 

"(a)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  have  exclusive 
.'urlsdlctlon — 

"(1)  of  an  appeal  from  a  final  decision  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  District  Covirt  for  the  District 
of   the   Canal    Zone,    the   District   Court   of 
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eluded  Is  not  entitled  to  finality  pursuant  to 
the  review  standards  specified  In  section 
10(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
(41  use.  609(b)  ).  The  head  of  each  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  shall  make  any 
referral  under  this  section  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  final  appeal  decision. 

"(c)  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit  shall  review  the  matter  referred  In 


accordance  with  tl.c  standards  specified  In 
section  10(b)  of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act 
of  1978.  The  court  shall  proceed  with  Judicial 
review   on   the  administrative  record   made 
before  the  board  of  contract  appeals  on  mat- 
ters so  referred  as  In  other  cases  pending  in 
such   court,    shall    determine    the    Issue    of 
finality  of  the  appeal  decision,  and  shall.  If 
appropriate,  render  Judgment  thereon,  or  re- 
mand the  ma_tter  to  any  administrative  or 
executive  body  or  official  with  such  direction 
as  It  may  deem  proper  and  Just. 
"S  1296.  Precedence  of  cases  In   the  United 
states  Court  of  Appeals  for   the 
Federal  Circuit 
"Civil  actions  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  shall  be 
given  precedence.  In  accordance  with  the  law 
applicable  to  such  actions.  In  such  order  as 
the  court   may   by  rule  establish". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  83  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"1295.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit. 
"1296.  Precedence  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  th:  Fed- 
eral Circuit.". 
interstate  commerce  commission  orders; 

jurisdiction 
Sec.     128.    Section     1336(b)     of    title    28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 
united  states  as  defendant;   jtmisDicrioN 
Sec.     129.    Section    1346(a)     of    title    28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court ". 
interstate  commerce  commission  orders; 

VENXTE 

Sec.  130.  Section  1398(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  aunended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

UNITED  states  AS  DEFENDANT;  VENUE 

Sec.  131.  Section  1402(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "in  a 
district  court"  after  "civil  action". 

CtTRE  OR  WAIVER  OF  DEFECTS 

Sec.  132.  Section  1406(c)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

UNITED  STATES  CLAIMS  COURT  JtJRISDICTION  AND 
VENUE 

Sec  133.  (a)  Section  1491  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 
"S  1491.  Claims  against  United  States  gen- 
erally; actions  Involving  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 
"(a)(1)  The  United  States  Claims  Court, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment 
upon  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
founded  either  upon  the  Constitution,  or  any 
Act  of  Congress  or  any  regulation  of  an 
executive  department,  or  upon  any  express 
or  Implied  contract  with  the  United  States, 
or  for  liquidated  or  unliquidated  damages  In 
cases  not  sounding  In  tort.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  an  express  or  Implied  con- 
tract with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service.  Navy  Exchanges.  Marine  Corps  Ex- 
changes. Coast  Guard  Exchanges,  or  Exchange 
Councils  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  be  considered  an 
express  or  Implied  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  To  provide  an  entire  remedy  and  to 
complete  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Judg- 
ment, the  court  may.  as  an  Incident  of  and 
collateral  to  any  such  Judgment,  Issue  or- 
ders directing  restoration  to  office  or  posi- 
tion, placement  in  appropriate  duty  or  re- 
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tlrement  status,  and  correction  of  applicable 
records,  and  such  orders  may  be  Issued  to  any 
appropriate  official  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  case  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  court 
shall  have  the  power  to  remand  appropriate 
matters  to  any  administrative  or  executive 
body  or  official  with  such  direction  as  It  may 
deem  proper  and  Just.  The  Claims  Court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  render  Judgment  under 
any  claim  by  or  against,  or  dispute  with,  a 
contractor  arising  under  section  10(a)(1)  of 
the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978. 

"(3)  To  afford  complete  relief  In  contract 
actions  prior  to  award,  the  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  grant  declaratory 
Judgments  and  such  equitable  and  ettra- 
ordlnary  relief  as  It  deems  proper,  including 
but  not  limited  to  Injunctive  relief.  In  exer- 
cising this  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall  give 
due  regard  to  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense and  national  security. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
give  the  United  States  Claims  Court  Juris- 
diction of  any  civil  action  within  the  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  or  of  any  action  against,  or 
founded  on  conduct  of.  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  or  to  amend  or  modify  the  provl- 
■lons  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  with  respect  to  actions  by  or  against 
the  Authority.". 

(b)  Section  1492  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  l3  amended  by  striking  out  "chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court". 

(c)(1)  Sections  1494.  1495.  1496.  and  1497 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  section  1497 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "growers,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "growers'  ". 

(d)  Section  1498  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  In  subsections  (b)  and  (d) ,  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(e)(1)  Sections  1499,  1500.  1501,  1502.  and 
1503  of  title  28  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(2)    The  Item  relating  to  section   1499  In 

the  section   analysis  of  chapter  91,   United 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1499.  Liquidated    damages    withheld    from 

contractors    under   Contract    Work 

Hours  Standards  Act.". 

(f)  Section  1504  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  150i 
In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(g)  Section  1505  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
second  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(h)  Section  1506  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section  1506  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(1)  Section  1507  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(J)  (1)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  91  In 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 


(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  91  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "COURT  OP  CLAIMS"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "UNITED  STATES 
CLAIMS  COURT". 

REPEAL   OP  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec.  134.  Chapter  93  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  chapter 
93  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

repeal;  ctmE  of  detects 

Sec.  135.  Section  1584  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
1584  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  95  of 
such  title,  are  repealed. 

repeal;  TIME  FOR  APPEAL 

Sec.  136.  Section  2110  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2110  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  133 
of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

COURT    OF    appeals    JURISDICTION 

Sec  137.  Section  2342  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit)" after  "court  of  appeals"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  the  semlcolcn; 

(31  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

PLANT    VARIETY     PROTECTION    OFFICE    DECISIONS 

Sec.  138.  Section  2353  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 2353  In  the  section  analysis  of  chapter 
158  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

UNITED    STATES    CLAIMS    COURT    PROCEDtJRE 

Sec.  139.  (a)  Sections  2501  and  2502(a)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(b)(1)  Section  2503  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  S2503.  Proceedings  generally. 

"(a)  Parties  to  any  suit  In  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  may  appear  before  a 
Judge  of  that  court  In  person  or  by  attcrney. 
produce  evidence,  and  examine  witnesses. 

"(b)  The  proceedings  of  the  Claims  Court 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  such  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  ( other  than  the  rules 
of  evidence)  as  the  Claims  Court  may  pre- 
scribe and  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence. 

"(c)  The  Judges  shall  fix  times  for  trials, 
administer  oaths  cr  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  receive  evidence,  and  etiter  dis- 
positive Judgments.  Hearings  shall,  If  con- 
venient, be  held  In  the  counties  where  the 
witnesses  reside". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  2503  In  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "before  commissioners". 

(c)  Section  2504  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "commiseloner"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Judge". 

(d)  Section  2505  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "report  findings"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "enter  Judgment". 

(e)  Section  2506  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 


(f)  Section  2507  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";   and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(g)  Section  2508  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court". 

(h)(1)  Section  2509  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  a  bill,  except  a  bill  for  a 
pension.  Is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  pursuant  to  section  1492  of 
this  title,  the  chief  Judge  shall  designate  a 
Judge  as  hearing  ofBcer  for  the  case  and  a 
panel  of  three  Judges  of  the  court  to  serve  as 
a  reviewing  body.  One  member  of  the  review 
panel  shall  be  designated  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  panel.". 

(2)  Section  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (f). 
by  striking  out  "trial  commissioner"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"hearing  officer"; 

(B)  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (e).  by 
striking  out  "chief  commissioner"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "chief 
Judge"; 

(C)  In  subsections  (b).  (f).  and  (g).  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Claims 
Court"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  "of 
commissioners";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g).  by  striking  out 
"commissioners  serving  as  trial  commis- 
sioners" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Judges 
serving  as  hearing  officers". 

(1)(1)   Section    2510    of    title    28.    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•§  2510.  Referral    of    cases    by    Comptroller 
General. 

"(a)  The  Comptroller  General  may  trans- 
mit to  the  United  States  Claims  Court  for 
trial  and  adjudication  any  claim  or  matter  of 
which  the  Claims  Court  might  take  Jurisdic- 
tion on  the  voluntary  action  of  the  claimant, 
together  with  all  vouchers,  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  proofs  pertaining  thereto. 

"(b»  The  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  with 
the  claims  or  matters  so  referred  as  in  other 
cases  pending  In  such  Court  and  shall  render 
Judgment  thereon.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  2510  In  the 
section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"2510.  Referral     of    cases     by     Comptroller 
General.". 

(J)(l)  Section  2511  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  or 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review.". 

(2)  Sections  2511.  2512,  2513(c),  2514,  2515 
(a),  and  2516(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

(k)  Section  2517  of  title  28,  Uinted  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
comma  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(1)  Section  2518  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  section  2518  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

(m)  Section  2519  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Clalmo"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court'  . 


(n)(l)  Section  2520  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes 
Claims  Court";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "$10"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$60". 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
2520  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  are 
repealed. 

(3)  The  section  heading  for  section  2520  o. 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ";  cost  of  printing  record". 

(4)  The  Item  relating  to  section  2520  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"2520.  Fees.". 

(o)(l)  The  Item  relating  to  chapter  166 
In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•165.  United  States  Claims  Court  Procedure 
2601". 

(2)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  165 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "court  of  claims"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "united  states  claims 
court". 

(p)(l)  Section  1926  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 


"5  1936.  Claims  Court. 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time  the 
fees  and  costs  to  be  charged  and  collected  in 
the  United  States  Claims  Court. 

"(b)  The  court  and  Its  officers  shall  collect 
only  such  fees  and  costs  as  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference prescribes.  The  court  may  require 
advance  payment  of  fees  by  rule.". 

(2)    The  Item  relating  to  section   1926  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  123  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"1926.  Claims  Court.". 

(q)(l)    Chapter    165   of   title   28.    United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2522.  Notice  of  appeal. 

"Review  of  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  shall  be  obtained  by  filing  a 
notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of  the  Claims 
Court  within  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  for  appeals  to  United  States  courts 
of  appeals  from  the  United  States  district 
courts.". 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  165  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
"2522.  Notice  of  appeal". 

REPEAL   OP  provisions   RELATING  TO  THE  COURT 
OF   CUSTOMS   AND   PATENT  APPEALS 

Sec.  140.  Chapter  167  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Item  relating  to  chapter 
167  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  VI  of  such 
title,  are  repealed. 

COURT  OP  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE;   PROCEDURE 

Sec.  141.  Section  2645(c)  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  provided  In  section 
2601  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  with  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  International  Trade  within  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  prescribed  for  ap- 
peals to  United  States  courts  of  appeals  from 
the  United  States  district  courts". 

federal  RtTLES  OF  EVIOENCB 

Sec.  142.  Rule  1101(a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  the  first  place  It  au- 
pears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States   Claims   Court"  and   by   striking  out 


".  and     commissioners    of     the     Court     of 
Claims". 

PART   B— conforming   AMENDMENTS   OUTSIDE 
TITLE   28 
FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT 

Sec.  143.  Section  225(f)  (C)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U  S.C.  356(C)).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court"  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

MERIT    SYSTEMS    PROTECTION    BOARD 

Sec.  144.  Section  7703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  Chapter  91  and  158, 
respectively  of  title  28"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Federal  Circuit"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims  or  a  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out 
"District  of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Circuit". 

PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Sec.  145.  The  second  sentence  of  section  71 
of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
2481)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  shall  have  Jurisdiction.". 

FEDERAL  FIRE  PREVENTION  ACT 

Sec.  146.  Section  11(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974 
(15  U.S.C.  2210(d))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Claims  Court." 

CRIMINAL    CODE 

Sec.  147.  Section  204  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  section  heading  thereof 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United 
States  Claims  Court  or  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

TRADEMARK    ACT 

Sec.  148.  Section  39  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (15  use.  1121)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  than  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after  "cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal  of  the  United  SUtes". 

INDIAN    CLAIMS    COMMISSION 

Sec.  149.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, to  provide  for  the  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  13,  1946  (25  U  S.C.  70v-3). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  Court". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  29  of  such 
Act  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  29  of  such 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Supreme  Court  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1255" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1295". 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  29  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

CLAIMS    BY     INDIANS    OF    CALIFORNIA 

SEC.  150.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  18. 
1928  (26  U.S.C.  652)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims"  the 
first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  SUtes"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"United  SUtes  Claims  Court";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit". 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    CODE 

Sec.  151.  Section  7422(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  7422(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of  Claims" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Claims  Court". 

INTERNAL    REVENUE   CODE 

Sec  152.  Section  7428  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Claims  Court". 

internal   REVENUE   CODE 

Sec  153.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 7456(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
commissioner  shall  receive  pay  at  an  annual 
rate  determined  under  section  225  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  351- 
361).  as  adjusted  by  section  461  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  and  also  necessary 
traveling  expenses  and  per  diem  allowance, 
as  provided  In  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949. 
while  traveling  on  official  business  and  away 
from  Washington,  District  of  Columbia". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendments? 
made  by  subsection  (a),  until  such  time  as 
a  change  In  the  salary  rate  of  a  commissioner 
of  the  United  Sules  Tax  Court  occurs  in 
accordance  with  section  7456(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  salary  of 
such  commissioner  shall  be  equal  to  the 
salary  of  a  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE   CODE 

SEC  154.  Section  7482(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(Other  than  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit)"  after 
"United  States  Court  of  Appeals". 

appropriation  for  judgments  against 
united  states 

Sec  155.  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27. 
1956  (31  use.  724a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit". 

CONTRACT   disputes 

Sec.  156.  Section  8(g)(1)  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  607(g)(1)) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"Court  of  Claims"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit";  and 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  Judicial 
review,  under  section  2510  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended  herein."  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  for  Judicial  review  under  sec- 
tion  1295  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

contract  disputes 
Sec  157  SecUon  10(c)  of  the  Contntct  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  use.  609(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  or.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion and  all  that  follows  through  "of  the 
case". 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRINTING 

SEC  158.  Section  713  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"eight  hundred  and  twenty"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  "Superintend- 
ent of  DocumenU;";  and 

( 3 )  by  striking  out  "to  the  Court  of  Claims, 
two  copies;  and". 

EXECtrnVE  AND  JUDICIARY  PRINTING 

SEC  159  Section  1103  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
the  Court  of  Claims,"  and  by  striking  out 
",  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims.". 
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CONFOBMINC    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  160.  (B)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court 
of  Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Claims 
Court": 

(1)  Sections  1  and  3  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 19.  1973  (87  Stat.  466). 

(2)  Section  8715  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(3 1  Section  8912  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(4)  Section  2273(b)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  Section  337(1)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  use.  1337(1)). 

(6)  Section  606(a)  of  the  Foreign  Mslst- 
ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2356(a)). 

(7)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
providing  for  the  allotment  and  distribu- 
tion of  Indian  tribal  funds",  approved 
March  2.  1907   (25  U.S.C.   119). 

(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  12. 
1935  (25  use.  475a). 

(9)  Section  6110(1)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(10)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1908 
(30  use.  193a). 

(11)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  July  31.  1894 
(31  use.  73). 

(12)  Section  183  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code. 

(13)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
330(c)). 

(14)  Sections  13(b)(2)  and  14  of  the 
Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944  (41  U.S.C. 
113(b)  and  114). 

(15)  Sections  8(d)  and  10(d)  of  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  e07(d) 
and  609(d)). 

(16)  Sections  171  and  173  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2221  and 
2223). 

(17)  Section  10(1)  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  10(1)). 

(18)  Sections  103(f).  103(1).  105.  103(a) 
(6).  108.  lOBA.  and  114(5)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App.  1213(f), 
1213(1).  1215.  1216(a)(6).  1218.  1218a.  and 
1224(5)). 

(19)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1948 
(50 use.  App.  1984). 

(b)  The  section  heading  of  section  108A  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
1218a  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "court  op 
CLAIMS"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "united 
states  claims  court". 

(c)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (50  use.  App.  1218a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
In  the  manner  provided  In  section  1255"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  1295". 

conforming   amendments 
Sec.  161.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are    amended    by    striking    out    "Court    of 
Claims"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b(c) ). 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  (16  use.  831S). 

(3)  Section  403  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  (22  U.S.C.  1642b). 

(4)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  May  15,  1978 
(92  Stat.  244). 

(5)  Section  311(1)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321(1)). 

(6)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Intervention  on 
the  High  Seas  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1479(b) ). 

(7)  Section  282  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code. 

(8)  Section  5261  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(45  use.  87). 

(9)  Section  41(a)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  42(a) ). 

(10)  Section  10(a)  (1)  of  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  609(a)(1)). 


conforming  amendments 
Sec.  162.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  and 
"Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Section  21  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  (15  U.S.C.  1071). 

(2)  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  use.  2182). 

(3)  Section  305(d)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C. 
2457(d)). 

conforming  amendments 
Sec.  163.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
law  are  amended  by  striking  out  "Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit": 

(1)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  516 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1516  (d) 
and  (f)). 

(2)  Section  516A  (c)  and  (e)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930   (19  U.S.C.   1516a   (c)    and   (e)). 

(3)  Section  528  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  use.  1528). 

(4)  Section  337(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1337(c)). 

(5)  Section  284(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974   (19  U.S.C.  2395(c)). 

(6)  Section  308(9)  of  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act  (28  U.S.C.  Ap.). 

(7)  Sections  141  through  146  of  title  35. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  (1)  The  item  relating  to  section  141  In 
the  section  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and  patent  Appeals" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Federal  Circuit". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  section  141  of 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit". 
conforming  amendments 

Sec.  164.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  United  States  Claims  Court": 

(1)  Section  6001(4)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Section  906  of  title  44,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Part  C — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
continued  service  of  current  judges 
Sec.  165.  The  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  in  reg- 
ular active  service  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  continue  In  office  as  judges  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit.  Senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue In  office  as  senior  judges  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit. 

appointment  of  chief  judge  of  COXniT  OF  AP- 
PEALS FOR  the  federal  CIRCUrT 
Sec.  166.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  45(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  the  first  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit shall  be  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  or  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals,  whoever  has  served  longer 
as  chief  judge  of  his  court.  Notwithstanding 
section  45  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
whichever  of  the  two  chief  judges  does  not 
become  the  first  chief  Judge  of  the  United 


States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit under  the  preceding  sentence  shall, 
while  in  active  service,  have  precedence  and 
be  deemed  senior  in  commission  over  all  the 
circuit  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  (other  than 
the  first  chief  judge  of  that  circuit).  When 
the  person  who  first  serves  as  chief  judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  vacates  that  position,  the 
position  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with 
section  45(a)  of  title  28. 

COURT  OF  claims  COMMISSIONERS 

Sec.  167.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  171(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  a  com- 
mlEsloner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claim?  serving  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  become  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  172(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act.  the  initial 
term  of  office  of  a  person  who  becomes  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
expire  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  his  or 
her  employment  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  or  on  October  1,  1986. 
whichever  occurs  earlier.  Any  such  judge 
shall  continue  in  office  until  a  successor  is 
sworn  or  until  reappointed.  No  such  In- 
dividual shall  serve  as  a  judge  after  reach- 
ing the  age  of  seventy  years. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 172(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  until  such  time  as  a 
change  in  the  salary  rate  of  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  occurs  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  172(b),  the  sal- 
ary of  such  judge  shall  be  equal  to  the  sal- 
ary of  a  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

APPOINTMENT     OF     JUDGES     BY     THE     PHESIOBNT 

Sec  168.  The  Congress — 

( 1 )  takes  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Federal  judiciary  Is  determined 
by  the  competence  and  experience  of  Its 
judges:  and 

(2)  suggests  that  the  President,  In  nomi- 
nating individuals  to  judgeships  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit  and  the  United  States  Claims 
Court,  select  from  a  broad  range  of  qualified 
individuals. 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  LEGAL 
REPRESENTATION 

Sec.  169.  Nothing  In  this  Act  affects  the 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
of  1933  to  represent  Itself  by  attorneys  of  Its 
choosing. 

TITLE    II— GOVERNANCE    AND    ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS 
Part  A — Chief  Judge  Tenure 

APPOINTMENT   AND   TERMS  OF   CHIEF   JUDGES   OF 
THE  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  45  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  shall 
be  the  circuit  judge  in  regular  active  service 
who  is  senior  In  commission  of  those  judges 
who — 

"(A)  are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under; 

"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as 
a  circuit  judge:  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
judge. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  In  which  no  circuit 
judge  meets  the  qualifications  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  youngest  circuit  judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  has  served  as  circuit  Judge 
for  one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 


"iB)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
in  which  there  is  no  circuit  judge  In  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  circuit 
judge  for  one  year  <?r  more,  the  circuit  Judge 
in  regular  active  service  who  is  senior  In 
commission  and  who  has  not  served  previ- 
ously as  chief  Judge  shall  act  as  the  chief 
judge. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  chief  Judge  of  the  circuit 
appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve 
after  expiration  of  such  term  until  another 
judge  IS  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
serve  as  chief  judge  of  the  circuit. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C).  a  circuit  judge  acting  as  chief  judge 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  serve  until  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  No  circuit  judge  may  serve  or  act  as 
chief  judge  of  the  circuit  after  attaining  the 
T.%e  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  circuit 
fudge  is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief  judge  of 
the  circuit  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  Is  quail- 
fled  to  act  as  chief  judge  under  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Section  45  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  amending  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  If  the  chief  judge  desires  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  chief  Judge  while  re- 
taining his  active  status  as  circuit  Judge,  he 
may  so  certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit  shall  be  such  other  circuit 
judge  who  is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief 
judge  under  subsection  (a).". 

APPOINTMENT   AND   TERMS   OF   CHIEF  JUDGES   OF 
THE    DISTRICT    COURTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  136  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  any  district  having  more  than 
one  district  Judge,  the  chief  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  be  the  district  Judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  Is  senior  In  commission  of 
those  judges  who — 
"(A)  are  sixty-four  years  of  age  or  under: 
"(B)  have  served  for  one  year  or  more  as 
a  district  Judge:  and 

"(C)  have  not  served  previously  as  chief 
judge. 

"(2)  (A)  In  any  case  in  which  no  district 
judge  meets  the  qualifications  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  youngest  district  judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  is  sixty-five  years  of  age  or 
over  and  who  has  served  as  district  Judge  for 
one  year  or  more  shall  act  as  the  chief  Judge. 
"(B)  In  any  case  under  subparagraph  (A) 
In  which  there  Is  no  district  Judge  in  regular 
active  service  who  has  served  as  a  district 
judge  for  one  year  or  more,  the  district  judge 
in  regular  active  service  who  is  senior  in  com- 
mission and  who  has  not  served  previously  as 
chief  judge  shall  act  as  the  chief  judge. 

"(3)  (A)  Except  OS  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district 
appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  seven  years  and  shall  serve  after 
expiration  of  such  term  until  another  judge 
is  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  to  serve  as 
chief  judge  of  the  district. 

"(B)  E^xcept  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(C).  a  district  Judge  acting  as  chief  judge 
luder  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  serve  until  a  judge  has  been  ap- 
pointed who  meets  the  qualifications  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  No  district  Judge  may  serve  or  act 
as  chief  Judge  of  the  district  after  attaining 
the  age  of  seventy  years  unless  no  other  dis- 
trict Judge  Is  qualified  to  serve  as  chief 
judge  of  the  district  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  is  qualified  to  act  as  chief  Judge  under 
paragraph   (2)". 

(b)  Section  136  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  amending  subsection 
(d)  to  read  as  follows: 


•(d)  If  the  chief  Judge  desires  to  bs  re- 
lieved of  his  duties  as  chief  Judge  while  re- 
taining his  active  sutus  as  district  Judge, 
he  may  so  certify  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter,  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  shall  be  such  other  district 
judge  who  Is  qualified  to  serve  or  act  as  chief 
judge  under  subsection   (a).". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE;     AFPLICABILrrT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  amendments  to  section  45 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  to  sec- 
lion  136  of  such  title,  made  by  sections  201 
and  202  of  this  part,  shall  not  apply  to  or 
affect  any  person  serving  as  chief  Judge  on 
such  effective  date. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  45(a)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  as  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  part, 
shall  apply  to  the  chief  judge  of  a  circuit 
serving  on  such  effective  date  The  provisions 
of  section  136(a)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  part,  shall  apply  to  the  chief 
judge  of  a  district  court  serving  on  such 
effective  date. 

Part    B— Precedence    and    Composition    of 

Panel 

precedence  on  panel 

Sec.  204.  Section  45(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  the 
court  In  regular  active  service"  Immediately 
after  "circuit  Judges"  In  the  second  sentence. 

COMPOSITION    OF    PANEL:    REQUIREMENTS 
AND  SIZE 

Sec.  205.  Section  46(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"three  judges"  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"at  least  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  judges 
of  that  court,  unless  such  Judges  cannot  sit 
because  recused  or  disqualified,  or  unless  the 
chief  judge  of  that  court  certifies  that  there 
is  an  emergency  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  unavailability  of  a  Judge  of  the  court 
because  of  illness". 

(b)  section  46(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence.  Inserting  a 
comma  In  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  such  number  of  Judges  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  6  of 
Public  Law  95-486  (92  Stat.  1633).  except 
that  any  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  circuit 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate,  at  his  elec- 
tion and  upon  designation  and  assignment 
pursuant  to  section  294(c)  of  this  title  and 
the  rules  of  the  circuit,  as  a  member  of  an 
en  banc  court  reviewing  a  decision  of  a  panel 
of  which  such  judge  was  a  member.". 
Part  C — Judicial  Councils  of  the  Circuits 

technical  and  conforming  amendments 

SEC.  206.  (a)  Section  3006A(h)  (2)  (A)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "judicial  council"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"court  of  appeals"  in  each  Instance:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Judicial  Council  of  the 
Circuit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "court 
of  appeals  of  the  circuit". 

(b)  Section  3006A(1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "ju- 
dicial council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"court  of  appeals". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  terms 
of  existing  appointments. 

Part  D — Judicial  Resignation;  Pensions 
pensions  of  jxtoges  who  resign  to  accept 

EXECtrriVE  POSITIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10).  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and", 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  service  as  a  justice  or  judge  of  the 


United  States,  as  defined  by  section  451  of 
title  28.  and  service  as  a  Judge  of  a  court 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  in  a  territory 
which  Is  Invested  with  any  Jurisdiction  of 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  but  no 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  such  service  if 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  a  salary  or  an 
annuity  under  section  371,  372.  or  373  of  title 
28". 

(b)  Section ^8334  of  tlUe  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■( I )  ( 1 )  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay 
to  the  Fund  the  amount  which  an  employee 
may  deposit  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  for  service  cr^dltBbJe  under  section 
8332(bi(10)  of  this  title  If  such  creditable 
servlc3  Immediately  precedes  service  as  an 
employee  subject  to  this  subchapter  with  a 
break  In  service  of  no  more  than  ninety 
working  days.  The  Director  shall  pay  such 
amount  from  any  appropriation  available  to 
him  as  a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropria- 
tion concerned. 

"(2)  The  amount  the  Director  pays  In 
accordance  with  paragra:jh  ( 1 )  of  thLs  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  refund  to  the  employee  under  section 
376  of  title  28  Except  to  the  extent  of  such 
reduction,  the  amount  the  Director  pays  to 
the  Fund  shall  satisfy  the  deposit  require- 
ment of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  amount  the  Director  pays  under 
this  subsection  shall  constitute  an  employer 
contribution  to  the  Fund,  excludable  under 
section  402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  from  the  employee's  gross  Income  until 
such  time  as  the  contribution  Is  distributed 
or  made  available  to  the  employee,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  refund  or  to  lump-sum 
payment  to  the  employee.". 

Part  E — Rules  of  Practice 
publication  or  rules 
Sec  208.  (a)  Chapter  131  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  section: 
"§  2077.  Publication  of  rules;  advisory  com- 
mittees. 
"(a)  The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  each  court  of  appeals.  Including  tbs 
operating  procedures  of  such  court,  shall  be 
published.  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  print 
or  cause  to  be  printed  necessary  copies  of 
the  rules  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  pre- 
scribe the  fees  for  sales  of  copies  under  sec- 
tion 1913  of  this  title,  but  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference may  provide  for  free  distribution  of 
copies  to  members  of  the  bar  of  each  court 
and  to  other  interested  persons. 

"(b)  Each  court  of  appeals  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  study  of  the 
rules  of  practice  and  internal  operating  pro- 
cedures of  the  court  of  appeals.  The  advisory 
committee  shall  make  recommendations  to  . 
the  court  concerning  such  rules  and  proce-  k; ' 
dures.  Members  of  the  committee  shall  serv* 
without  compensation,  but  the  Director  may 
pay  travel  and  transportation  expenses  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  5703  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  131  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2077.  Publication   of  rules:    advisory  com- 
mittees.". 
TITLE  III-^rURISDICnON  AND 
PROCEDURE 
Part  A — Transfer  of  Cases 
transfer  to  cure  want  of  juRisDicnow 
Sec.  301.  (a)    Title  28.  United  States  Code. 
1-5    amended    by   adding   the   following   new 
chapter  after  chapter  97: 
"CHAPTER  99  —GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"1631.  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  Jurisdiction. 

"1 1631.  Transfer  to  cure  want  of  jurisdiction. 
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"Whenever  a  civil  action  Is  flled  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Claims  Court,  a  court  created  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  in  a  territory  which  Is  Invested 
with  any  jurisdiction  of  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  United  States  bank- 
ruptcy court,  and  that  court  finds  that  there 
is  a  want  of  Jurisdiction,  the  court  shall,  If 
It  Is  In  the  Interests  of  Justice,  transfer  such 
action  to  any  other  such  court  in  which  the 
action  could  have  been  brought  at  the  time 
such  action  was  filed,  and  the  action  shall 
proceed  as  If  it  had  been  filed  In  the  trans- 
feree court  on  the  date  upon  which  It  was 
actually  flled  In  the  transferor  court.". 

( b )  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  IV  oV  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  :iddlng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"99.  General  Provisions  1631". 

PA«T   B INTEBEST 

INrXBEST   ON   Jt7DCMENTS   AND 
PSEJUDCMENT   INTEREST 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  1961  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"Interest  shall"  In  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "at  the  rate  allowed  by 
State  law"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  coupon  Issue  yield  equivalent  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury) 
of  the  mean,  rounded  to  two  decimal  places, 
of  the  average  accepted  auction  price  for  the 
last  auction  of  fifty-two  week  United  States 
Treasury  bills  settled  Immediately  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  Judgment.  The  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  distribute  notice  of  that  rate 
and  any  changes  In  It  to  all  Federal  Judges": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Interest  shall  be  computed  dally  to 
the  date  of  payment  except  as  provided  In 
section  2516(b)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 
1956  (31  use.  724a),  and  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually. 

"(c)  (1)  This  section  shall  not  apply  In  any 
Judgment  of  any  court  with  respect  to  any 
Internal  revenue  tax  case.  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  In  such  cases  at  a  rate  established 
under  section  6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Except  as  othervirlse  provided  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  Interest  shall  be 
allowed  on  all  final  Judgments  against  the 
United  States  In  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  circuit,  at  the  rate 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  and  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  Interest  shall  not  be  allowed 
on  Judgments  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
effect  the  Interest  on  any  Judgment  of  any 
court  not  specified  In  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  2411  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "a"; 
and 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection   (b). 

(c)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27,  1956 
(31  use.  724a),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  which  the  provisions  of  subsection 
2411(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  ap- 
ply". 

(d)  Section  2516  (b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  rate  of  four  per- 
cent per  annum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "a  rate  of  Interest  equal  to  the  coupon 
Issue  yield  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Treasury)  of  the  mean, 
rounded  to  two  decimal  places,  of  the  aver- 
age accepted  auction  price  for  the  last  auc- 
tion of  flfty-two  week  United  States  Treas- 
ury bills  settled  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  Judgment";  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In 
the  General  Accounting  Office". 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

DISTRICT    COURT   REPORTERS 

SEC.  401.  (a)  Section  753  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  amended  by  amending 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Each  session  of  the  court  and 
every  other  proceeding  designated  by  rule 
or  order  of  the  court  or  by  one  of  the  Judges 
shall  be  recorded  verbatim  by  shorthand, 
mechanical  means,  electronic  sound  record- 
ing, or  any  other  method,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval and  authorization  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  subject  to  the  approval  and 
authorization  of  the  presiding  Judge.  Pro- 
ceedings to  be  recorded  under  this  section 
include  (1)  all  proceedings  In  criminal  cases 
had  In  open  court;  (2)  all  proceedings  In 
other  cases  had  In  open  court  unless  the  par- 
ties with  the  approval  of  the  Judge  shall 
agree  specifically  to  the  contrary;  and  (3) 
such  other  proceedings  as  may  be  required 
to  be  recorded  by  rule  cr  order  of  the  court 
or  as  may  be  requested  by  any  party  to  the 
proceeding.  The  Judicial  Conference  shall 
prescribe  the  types  of  electronic  sound 
recording  or  other  means  which  may  be  used. 

"(2)  The  reporter  or  other  person  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  shall  attach  his 
official  certificate  to  the  original  shorthand 
notes  or  other  original  records  so  taken  and 
promptly  file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall 
preserve  them  In  the  public  records  of  the 
court  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"(3)  A  reporter  or  other  designated  person 
shall  transcribe  such  parts  of  the  record  of 
proceedings  as  may  be  required  by  any  rule 
or  order  of  court.  Upon  the  request  of  any 
party  to  any  proceeding  which  has  been  so 
recorded  who  has  agreed  to  pay  the  fee 
therefor,  or  of  a  Judge  of  the  court,  the  re- 
porter or  other  designated  person  shall 
promptly  transcribe  the  original  records  of 
the  requested  parts  of  the  proceedings  and 
attach  to  the  transcript  his  official  certifi- 
cate, and  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  or 
Judge  making  the  request. 

"(4)  The  reporter  or  other  designated  per- 
son shall  promptly  deliver  to  the  clerk  for 
the  records  of  the  court  a  certified  copy  of 
any  transcript  so  made. 

"(5)  The  certified  transcript  shall  be 
deemed  prima  facie  a  correct  statement  of  the 
testimony  taken  and  proceedings  had. 

"(6)  The  original  notes  or  other  original 
records  and  the  copy  of  the  transcript  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  shall  be  open  during  office 
hours  to  Inspection  by  any  person  without 
charge.". 

(b)  Section  753(f)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each  reporter"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Where  a  proceed- 
ing has  been  transcribed  by  a  reporter,  such 
reporter";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  that 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Where  the  transcript  of  a  pro- 
ceeding has  been  produced  by  a  court  em- 
ployee or  other  transcriber  designated  by  the 
court  who  is  not  a  court  reporter  appointed 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  charge  and 
its  clerk  shall  collect  fees  for  transcripts 
requested  by  the  parties.  Including  the 
United  States,  at  rates  prescribed  by  the 
court  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  The  court,  or  a  reporter  who  has 
trtmscribed  proceedings,  may  require  any 
party  requesting  a  transcript  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, except  the  United  States  and  Its 
agencies  and  officers,  to  prepay  In  advance 
the  estimated  fee  therefor.". 

EITECTrVE   DATE 

Sec.  402.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  cm 
October  1.  1982. 


EFTECT  ON  PENDING  CASES 


Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  case  pending  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  in  which  a  report  on  the  merits  has 
been  filed  by  a  commissioner,  or  in  which 
there  is  pending  a  request  for  review,  and 
upon  which  the  court  has  not  acted,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

(b)  Any  matter  pending  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 

(c)  Any  petition  for  rehearing,  recon- 
sideration, alteration,  modification,  or  other 
chaiLgc  In  any  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims  or  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  rendered 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  that 
has  not  been  determined  by  either  of  those 
courts  on  that  date,  or  that  is  flled  after 
that  date,  shall  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit. 

(d)  Any  matter  pending  before  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  any  pend- 
ing dispositive  motion  that  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  has  not  determined 
on  that  date,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit. 

(e)  Any  case  In  which  a  notice  of  appeal 
has  been  filed  m  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  to  which  the  appeal  was  taken. 

TITLE  V — FARM  PRODUCE  STORAGE 
FACILITIES 

OEnNITIONS 

Sec.  roi.  Section  101  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragr^>h  (18),  the 
following: 

"(19)  "farm  produce'  means  the  product 
of  e.  person  engaged  in  a  farming  operation, 
including  crops,  poultry,  livestock,  or  dairy 
products  In  an  immanufactured  state; 

"(20)  'farm  produce  storage  facility'  means 
any  business  enterprise  operated  by  any  per- 
son for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing  facili- 
ties for  the  temporary  storage  of  farm  pro- 
duce; or  (B)  purchasing  farm  produce  from 
person;  engaged  In  farming  operations  in 
bulk  quantities;  however,  such  term  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Include  any  retail  grocery 
business  operation;"; 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (19) 
through  (40)  as  paragraphs  (21)  through 
(42),  resjiectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (42)  as  re- 
numbered by  this  section,  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(43)  'storage  facility  receipt'  means  any 
document  of  the  type  routinely  Issued  by  a 
debtor  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  record 
of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce 
which  Is  stored  with  such  facility  by  any 
person  upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  Such 
term  shall  Include  a  warehouse  receipt  or  a 
scale  ticket,  provided  Identification  of  the 
owner  of  the  produce  represented  thereby  Is 
clearly  noted  upon  the  face  of  such  docu- 
ment.". 

DEBTOR 

Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  In  subsection  (e)  by 
Inserting  after  "commodity  broker,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  facility 
(with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that  business) ,". 

ALLOWANCE   OF   CLAIMS   OR    INTERESTS 

Sec.  503.  Section  502(1)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "507 
(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "507 
(a)(7)". 


ALLOWANCE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

SEC  504.  Section  503(b)(1)(B)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '•607(a)  (6)  '■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(a)(7)". 

PRIORITIES 

SEC.  505.  Section  507(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farming 
operations  arising  from  the  sale  or  conversion 
of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  engaged 
In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility — 

"(A)  where  such  sale  or  conversion  oc- 
curred within  180  days  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  or  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  debtor's  business,  whichever  oc- 
curs first;  but  only 

"(B)  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such 
Individual."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "(5) 
Fifth"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(6) 
Sixth";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  "(6) 
Sixth"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7) 
Seventh". 

STATUTORY    LIENS 

Sec.  506.  Section  545(2)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon following  the  word  "exists"  and  adding 
the  following:  ",  except  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  Hen  interest  arising  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  262a  of 
title  7.  United  States  Code;". 

EXPEDITED  ABANDONMENT  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

SEC.  507.  Title  11,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  564  the 
following: 

"§  555.    Expedited    abandonment    of    farm 
produce. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  in  a  case  flled  under  such  title 
by,  or  with  respect  to.  a  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility,  the  court  shall  follow  the 
procedures  herein  stated,  unless  otherwise 
Indicated. 

"(1)  Within  ten  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the  trus- 
tee who  has  been  appointed  to  supervise 
liquidation  and  management  of  the  estate 
to  conduct  an  examination  of  the  debtor, 
and  of  the  debtor's  books,  records,  and  ac- 
counts to  determine  the  identity  of  persons — 

"(A)  who  either  have  or  may  claim  to 
have  an  ownership  Interest  in  farm  produce 
delivered  over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor 
by  virtue  of  having — 

"(1)  retained  title  to  farm  produce  stored 
with  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bailment; 

"(1)  purchased  produce  from  the  debtor 
which  was  then,  in  turn,  balled  to  the  debtor 
for  storage  purposes; 

"(ill)  taken  assignment  of,  or  title  by 
Judgment  to.  the  debtor's  ownership  Inter- 
ests In  produce  owned  by  the  debtor;  or 

"(Iv)  taken  assignment  of  the  ownership 
interest  of  any  such  parties;  and 

"(B)  who  claim  status  as  secured  creditors 
of  the  debtor  arising  out  of  a  security  Inter- 
est In  any  farm  produce  which  is  delivered 
over  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor,  which 
farm  produce  Is  property  of  the  debtor's 
estate. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  trustee  shall  conduct  an 
examination  of  the  debtor  and  his  records 
and,  if  necessary,  shall  conduct  an  audit  of 
the  physical  assets  of  all  farm  produce  stor- 
age facilities  operated  by  the  debtor  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  type  of  farm  produce.  If  any.  which 
has  been  delivered  over  to  the  trustee  by 
the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  then  sell  such 
farm  produce  for  Its  then  current  fair  mar- 
ket value,  and  place  the  proceeds  of  such 


sale  on  deposit  in  an  Interest-bearing  ac- 
count of  a  type  which  will  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum return  on  such  proceeds  as  may  l>e 
practical. 

"(3)  (A)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  filing 
of  the  petition,  the  court  shall,  after  notice 
to  Interested  parties  (including  those  per- 
sons Identified  by  the  trustee  as  having  or 
claiming  a  direct  ownership  Interest  in  farm 
produce  delivered  to  the  trustee,  or  a  se- 
cured Interest  therein)  conduct  a  hearing, 
at  which  all  requests  for  abandonment  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee  brought  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  554  of  this  title  shall  be  heard 
and  determined.  No  request  for  abandon- 
ment of  farm  produce  proceeds  shall  be  con- 
sidered which  is  not  filed  by  a  claimant 
with  the  court  at  least  five  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  hearing,  except  that 
the  court  may  grant  leave  for  the  filing  of 
a  request  after  such  time  period  upon  a 
finding  by  the  court  of  excusable  neglect 
Justifying  delay.  No  such  request  may  be 
considered  by  the  court  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  farm  produce  proceeds  by  the  trustee 
which  is  provided  for  herein  commences, 
except  in  cases  where  notice  or  actual 
knowledge  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ings was  not  provided  to  a  claimant  due  to 
fraud,  negligence  of  the  trustee,  or  other 
cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  claimant. 
The  court  shall  order  abandonment  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee, 
in  the  manner  specified  below,  with  respect 
to  each  claim  of  an  affected  creditor  or  other 
party  in  interest  who  establishes,  to  the 
court's  satisfaction,  that — 

"(I)  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  was  held  by  the  debtor  as  bailee 
only,  without  benefit  of  legal  or  equitable 
title,  and  that  title  to  such  produce  was 
vested  in  the  claimant;  or" 

"(11)  a  quantity  of  farm  products  sold  by 
the  trustee  which  was  determined  to  be  part 
of  the  debtor's  estate  is  (at  the  time  of  the 
hearing)  of  inconsequential  value  or  is  bur- 
densome to  the  estate  in  consideration  of  a 
valid  security  interest  existing  therein  in 
favor  of  the  clalmamt. 

"(B)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  storage  facility  receipt  held 
by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  ownership 
of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by  the 
trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  right 
to  possession  In  such  claimant  of  a  share  of 
the  proceeds  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce  specified 
in  such  document.  In  any  case  where  a 
claimant  has  placed  the  original  of  such 
document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan,  without  assigning  owner- 
ship interests  In  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party  veri- 
fying ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
claimant  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  In  such  claimant. 

"(4)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  the  court  shall  direct  the  trustee 
to  effect  abandonment  of  the  farm  produce 
proceeds  found  to  be  subject  thereto  .In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  following  manner: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  trustee  sold  farm  produce  as  to  which 
title  lies  in  the  claimant,  the  trustee  shall 
apportion  to  each  claimant  out  of  the  whole 
sum  of  farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the 
trustee  that  claimant's  pro  rata  share  (in 
comparison  to  the  shares  of  like  claimants) 
of  the  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee  which 
are  equivalent  In  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  commodities  which  were 
originally  delivered  by  such  claimant,  or 
the  claimant's  predecessor  In  title,  to  the 
debtor  uoon  the  contract  of  bailment.  The 
value  of  such  produce  shall  be  calculated 
by  reference  to  the  price  obtained  for  it  at 


the  time  of  sale.  Distribution  shall  take 
place  with  respect  to  each  of  such  claimants 
only  after  the  deduction  from  such 
claimant's  share  of  the  proceeds  of  any  com- 
mercially reasonable  storage  charge  then  due 
the  debtor's  estate  from  the  particular 
claimant,  plus  any  commercially  reasonable 
charge  for  the  expense  of  removing  the  parti- 
cular claimant's  farm  produce  from  the 
storage  facility. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  claimants  who  have 
established  to  the  court's  satisfaction  that 
the  estate's  Interest  In  quantities  of  farm 
produce  which  (I)  sire  part  of  the  debtor's 
estate,  and  (11)  are  subject  to  a  security  in- 
terest existing  in  favor  of  such  claimants,  is 
of  inconsequential  value  or  Is  burdensome 
to  the  estate  hy  virtue  of  such  security  In- 
terest, the  trustee  shall  next  distribute 
from  the  remaining  proceeds  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  farm  produce  required  by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  this  section,  a  share  of  such  pro- 
ceeds to  each  of  such  claimants  according  to 
the  value  of  their  secured  interests  in  the 
farm  produce  sold,  as  the  same  may  be  en- 
titled to  under  law.  Distribution  shall  take 
place  with  respect  to  each  of  such  claimants 
only  after  the  deduction  from  such  claim- 
ant's share  of  any  commercially  reasonable 
charge  for  the  expense  of  removing  the  farm 
produce  represented  by  the  proceeds  dis- 
tributed to  that  claimant. 

"(C)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds which  are  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court,  shall  commence  within  twenty  days 
of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  abandonment. 

"(D)  Expenses  and  compensation  of  the 
court  or  trustee  Incurred  pursuant  to  the 
liquidation  and  abandonment  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  proceeds  thereof  .shall  be  paid,  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  section  330 
of  this  title,  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  first,  out  of  the  funds  retained  by  the 
trustee  for  storage  charges  and  produce  de- 
livery charges,  to  the  extent  feasible: 

"(li)  second,  out  of  accrued  interest  on 
farm  produce  proceeds,  to  the  extent 
feasible:   and 

"(111)  third,  out  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  held  by  the  trustee 
prior  to  distribution  of  such  proceeds. 
No  other  expenses  of  the  court  or  trustees 
shall  be  deducted  from  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds. 

"(E)(1)  If.  after  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
of  those  persons  entitled  to  abandonment  of 
the  proceeds  of  farm  produce  held  by  the 
trustee,  there  be  any  remaining  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee,  such  un- 
claimed proceeds  shall  be  retained  by  the 
court  In  an  Interest-bearing  account,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  persons  who  may  present  an 
untimely  claim  of  right  to  abandonment  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  of 
this  section,  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  orders  of  aban- 
donment. At  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
such  funds  shall  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  section  726  of  this  title. 

"(11)  The  trustee  may  conduct  such  ex- 
amination of  the  debtor  or  other  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  Identity  of  any  persons  to  whom 
have  been  assigned  the  rights  of  ownership 
to  farm  produce,  legal  or  equitable  title  to 
which  does  not  exist  In  the  debtor,  as  re- 
flected by  the  books  and  records  of  such 
debtor  and  for  which  no  claim  has  been 
made:  and  shall  provide  notice  of  the  pen- 
dency of  the  action  to  any  person  who  Is  so 
Identified. 

•(b)  This  section  shall  be  applied  by  the 
court  solelv  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
abandonment  of  farm  produce  which  Is  not 
property  of  the  estate,  or  Is  of  inconsequen- 
tial value  to  the  estate,  and  shall  not  be 
construed  to  limit  the  right  of  any  party  to 
seek  abandonment  of  any  other  property  de- 
livered over  to  the  trustee  In  accordance  with 
section  554  of  this  title. 
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••|c)  Distribution  of  farm  produce  ordered 
abandoned  by  the  court  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  delayed  due  to  the  pen- 
dency of  any  appeal  from  the  orders  of  aban- 
donment, except  that  a  stay  of  orders  entered 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  entered  by 
the  bankruptcy  court  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

"(1)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  stay, 
except  for  the  United  States,  shall  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  farm  produce  proceeds, 
distribution  of  which  Is  affected  by  the  re- 
quested stay:  and 

"(2)  the  parties  entitled  to  distribution  of 
farm  produce  proceeds  under  the  tevms  of 
the  abandonment  orders  affected  by  the  stay 
shall.  If  successful  In  defending  the  appeal, 
be  awarded  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  liquidation;  plus  a  sum  equal  to 
the  difference  In  value  between  the  awarded 
share  and  the  highest  Intermediate  value 
(between  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  order 
of  stay  and  the  date  of  final  distribution)  of 
the  produce  sold  which  was  owned  by.  or  se- 
cured to.  such  parties:  plus  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  original  award  at  the  prevail- 
ing rate  allowed  by  law  upon  Judgments, 
with  Interest  to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  the  order  to  stay.  The  interest  pay- 
ment, and  differential  payment,  provided  for 
herein  shall  both  be  satisfied  out  of  the  bond 
posted  by  the  party  requesting  the  stay,  to 
the  extent  feasible.  In  the  case  of  an  appeal 
by  the  United  States.  It  shall  be  satisfied  out 
of  accrued  Interest  on  the  proceeds  on  de- 
posit, to  the  extent  feasible.  The  party  or 
parties  requesting  such  stay  and  prosecuting 
such  appeal  shall.  If  successful  on  appeal, 
be  entitled  to  Interest  at  the  prevailing  rate 
allowed  by  law  upon  judgments  upon  any 
sum  which  the  court  may  ultimately  award, 
such  Interest  to  be  calculated  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  the  original  order  of  abandon- 
men*:  appealed  from. 

"(d)  Any  order  of  stay  entered  by  the 
bankruptcy  court  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  Immediately  appeal- 
able as  of  right  by  any  aggrieved  party,  to 
the  district  court  for  the  division  and  district 
wherein  the  bankruptcy  court  exercises  Its 
Jurisdiction:  or.  to  a  panel  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  as  provided  by  section  405(c)(1)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  If  the  same  has 
been  ordered  by  the  circuit  council  pursuant 
to  such  section.  The  appeal  shall  be  per- 
fected In  accordance  with  the  rules  applica- 
ble to  the  prosecution  of  appeals  under  this 
title.  The  district  court  (or  bankruptcy 
panel)  shall  rule  upon  the  Issue  of  whether 
or  not  the  order  of  stay  so  entered  Is  ap- 
propriate, In  consideration  of  the  provisions 
of  rule  62  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure and  the  law  applicable  thereunder, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  docketing  of  the 
appeal. 

"(e)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or  debtor 
In  possession  of  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility business  for  which  reorganization  is 
sought,  which  farm  produce  Is  not  property 
of  the  debtor's  estate  but  Is  held  by  the  debt- 
or upon  a  contract  of  bailment  only.  The 
abandonment  of  any  quantity  of  such  pro- 
duce shall  take  place  only  upon  the  request 
of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be  done 
regardless  of  Its  effect  upon  any  existing  or 
proposed  plan  of  reorganization. 

"(f)  The  time  limits  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  court  for  good 
cause  shown:  however,  the  distribution  of 
farm  produce  ordered  abandoned  by  the 
court  shall  not  be  deferred  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  unless  the  court  finds 
that — 

"(1)  the  Interests  of  Justice  so  require  In 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case:  and 


"(2)  the  Interests  of  these  claimants  en- 
titled to  distribution  upon  their  claims  will 
not  be  materially  Injured  by  such  iMlditlonal 
delay. 

"(g)  In  actions  led  under  this  title  In 
any  State  wherein  an  agency  exists  which 
operates  under  the  supervision  of  that 
State's  government,  and  which  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  presiding  over  the 
liquidation  of  an  Insolvent  farm  produce 
storage  facility  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
such  State,  the  bankruptcy  court  shall  ap- 
point the  director  of  such  State  agency  to 
act  as  co-trustee  together  with  the  private 
trustee.  If  any,  appointed  tinder  this  title; 
and  such  party  shall  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  the  trustee  under  this  section  un- 
til the  completion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  farm  produce  required  by  this 
section,  except  that  such  co-trustee  shall  not 
be  relieved  of  Its  responsibilities  before  the 
orders  of  abandonment  required  to  be  en- 
tered under  this  section  are  made.  Said  co- 
trustee shall  perform  all  duties  required  of 
the  trxistee  under  this  section,  but  shall  not 
be  required  to  perform  any  duties  of  the 
trustee  mandated  by  any  other  provisions  of 
this  title.  Said  co-trustee  shall  not  recover 
any  compensation  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
estate  for  the  services  performed  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  In  actions  filed  under  this  title  by  a 
debtor  In  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act.  the  bankruptcy 
court  shall  appoint  the  Admlnlstartor  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  act  as 
co-trustee  together  vrith  the  private  trustee. 
If  any,  appointed  under  this  title;  and  such 
party  shall  perform  the  duties  required  of 
the  trustee  under  this  section  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
farm  produce  required  by  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  co-trustee  shall  not  be  re- 
lieved of  Its  responsibilities  before  the  orders 
of  abandonment  required  to  be  entered  un- 
der this  section  are  made.  Said  co-trustee 
shall  perform  all  duties  required  of  the  trus- 
tee under  this  section,  but  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  perform  any  duties  of  the  trustee 
mandated  by  any  other  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  co-trustee  shall  not  recover  any 
compensation  out  of  the  assets  of  the  estate 
for  the  services  performed  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

CONTENTS   OF   PLAN 

Sec.  508.  Section  1123(a)(1)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(a)(5)   or  507(a)(7)". 

CONFIKMATION    OF   PLAN 

Sec  509.  Section  1129(a)(9)  of  tltlo  11. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"or  507(a)(5)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "507(a)(5),  or  507(a)(6)";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"507(a)  (6)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"507(a)(7)". 

AMENDMENTS   TO   TITLE    7 

Sec.  610.  (a)  Chapter  10  of  title  7,  section 
255.  of  the  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "stor- 
age", and  by  Inserting  the  following  lan- 
guage between  the  words  "storage"  and  "In" 
thereof:  "marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or 
other  disposition";  such  that  the  section,  as 
amended,  shall  read  as  follows:  "Any  person 
who  deposits  agricultural  produots  for  stor- 
age, marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or  other 
disposition  In  a  warehouse  licensed  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  have  de- 
posited the  same  subject  to  the  terms  of  this 
chapter  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder.". 

(b)  Chapter  10  of  title  7,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  262 
thereof  the  following: 


"i  2e2a.  Statutory  Hen,  pending  payment  for 
agricultural  products  sold  to  a 
warehouseman. 

"Any  farmer  (as  defined  In  section  101  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code)  who.  having 
delivered  agricultural  products  to  a  ware- 
houseman licensed  under  this  cb^ter  upon 
a  contract  for  sale,  or  having  sold  to  such 
warehouseman  products  previously  delivered 
upon  a  contract  for  atorage.  and  who  has  not 
received  the  consideration  agreed  upon  for 
the  sale  of  said  products  from  the  ware- 
houseman, shall  have  a  Hen  against  like 
products  in  the  licensed  facility  In  excess  of 
that  required  to  satisfy  receipted  or  other 
storage  obligations;  against  like  products  In 
transit  for  which  payment  has  not  been 
made  to  the  warehouseman;  and  against 
unencumbered  products  held  In  other  loca- 
tions for  the  account  of  the  warehouseman, 
or  the  proceeds  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  to 
the  extent  of  the  consideration  agreed  upon 
for  the  purchase  of  the  product  sold.  Such 
Hen  shall  attach  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  contract  for  sale  and  shall  continue 
until  the  obllgBitlons  of  the  warehouseman 
to  the  seller  of  the  products  are  satisfied,  or 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  whichever  Is 
earlier.". 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  modified 
to  include  the  amendment  passed  here 
this  afternoon  in  this  bUl  at  the  appro- 
priate place  and  the  appropriate  page 
and  lines  to  coincide  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  that  causes  difficulty 
for  the  Parliamentarian,  we  could  have 
a  quick  quorum  call  and  round  up  copies 
of  the  amendments  and  send  them  to  the 
desk  in  that  fashion.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  now  worked  out  a  procedure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  be 
amended  to  include  the  Heflin  amend- 
ment as  agreed  to  earlier  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  sis  follows: 

On  page  52  of  Dole  UP-771.  strike  p.  52 
line  10.  through  page  54.  line  4  and  insert 
In  lieu  the  following: 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  753(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  session  of  the  court  and  every 
other  proceeding  designated  by  rule  or  order 
of  the  court  or  by  one  of  the  judges  shall  be 
recorded  verbatim  by  shorthand,  mechanical 
means,  electronic  sound  recording,  or  any 
other  method,  subject  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference  and  sub- 
ject to  the  discretion  and  approval  of  the 
judge.  The  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  prescribe  the 
types  of  electronic  sound  recording  or  other 
mesjis  which  may  be  used.  Proceedings  to  be 
recorded  under  this  section  Include  (1)  all 
proceedings  In  criminal  cases  had  In  open 
court;  (2)  all  proceedings  In  other  cases  had 


in  open  court  unless  the  parties  with  the  ap- 
DPOval  of  the  Judge  shall  agree  specifically 
to  the  contrary:  and  (3)  such  other  proceed- 
ings as  a  Judge  of  the  court  may  direct  or  as 
may  be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court  as 
may  be  requested  by  any  party  to  the  pro- 

"The  reporter  or  other  Individual  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  shall  attach  his 
official  certificate  to  the  original  shorthand 
notes  or  other  original  records  so  taken  and 
promptly  file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall 
preserve  them  In  the  public  records  of  the 
court  for  not  less  than  ten  years. 

"The  reporter  or  other  individual  desig- 
nated to  produce  the  record  shall  transcribe 
and  certify  such  parts  of  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings as  may  be  required  by  any  rule  or 
order  of  court.  Including  all  arraignments, 
pleas,  and  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  imposition  of  sentence  in  criminal  cases 
unless  they  have  been  recorded  by  electronic 
sound  recording  as  provided  In  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  original  records  so  taken  have 
been  certified  by  him  and  filed  with  the  clerk 
as  hereinabove  provided  in  this  subsection. 
He  shall  also  transcribe  and  certify  such 
other  parts  of  the  record  of  proceedings  as 
may  be  required  by  rule  or  order  of  court. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to  any  pro- 
ceeding which  has  been  so  recorded  who  has 
agreed  to  pay  the  fee  therefor,  or  of  a  Judge 
of  the  court,  the  reporter  or  other  individual 
designated  to  produce  the  record  shall 
promptly  transcribe  the  original  records  of 
the  requested  parts  of  the  proceedings  and 
attach  to  the  transcript  his  official  certificate, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  or  judge 
making  the  request. 

"The  reporter  or  other  designated  indi- 
vidual shall  promptly  deliver  to  the  clerk  for 
the  records  of  the  court  a  certified  copy  of 
any  transcript  so  made. 

"The  transcript  in  any  case  certified  by  the 
reporter  or  other  individual  designated  to 
produce  the  record  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  a  correct  statement  of  the  testimony 
taken  and  proceedings  had.  No  transcripts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  nfll'-'a!  eyppt  those  made  from 
the  records  certified  by  the  reporter  or  other 
Individual  designated  to  produce  the  record. 
"The  original  notes  or  other  original  rec- 
ords and  the  copy  of  the  transcript  In  the 
office  of  the  clerk  shall  be  open  during  office 
hours  to  Inspection  by  any  person  without 
charge". 

(b)  The  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  section  753  of  title  28.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  not  take 
effect  before  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  During  the  one-year  period  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  shall  experiment  with  other 
methods  of  recording  court  proceedings.  Prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  such  regulations,  the 
law  and  regulations  in  effect  the  day  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  re- 
main In  full  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  comprehensive  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  any  remaining 
time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  sis 
modified. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  771) .  as  mod- 
ified, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  speak  in  favor 
of  S.  1700.  the  Federal  Courts  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981. 


Consolidation  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals has  a  number  of  advantages.  It  will 
enhance  clarity  and  reliability  in  the  law, 
reduce  specialization  in  the  courts,  and 
the  expense  and  delay  of  forum  shopping, 
provide  an  upgraded  and  better  organized 
trial  forum  for  Government  claims  cases 
and  reduce  costs  for  industry,  for  Uti- 
gants,  and  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  think  that  it  shotdd  be  emphasized 
that  patent  cases  will  still  be  tried  in  the 
district  courts,  where  resolution  of  fac- 
tual questions  plays  a  major  role.  I  was 
informed  at  the  Judiciary  Committee 
level  by  the  sponsor.  Senator  Dole,  that 
the  bill  would  not  substantively  affect 
current  law.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  will  deal  with  appellate 
review,  where  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  paramount.  We  are  aiming  for  a 
definitive,  uniform,  and  clear  interpreta- 
tion of  the  national  law  of  patents. 

It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  this 
court  is  authorized  to  sit  throughout  the 
country.  Those  who  argue  that  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  very  beneficial 
concept  of  regionalism  and  wish  to  pro- 
mote access  to  the  courts,  have  a  very 
good  point.  I  think  that  far  from  detract- 
ing from  regionalism,  this  bUl  actually 
promotes  the  concept. 

For  over  60  years,  the  problem  of 
forum  shopping  in  the  field  of  the  na- 
tional law  of  patents  has  been  recog- 
nized. Typically,  a  patent  infringement 
suit  is  filed  by  the  patent  owner  in  a  dis- 
trict court  within  a  circuit  thought  to 
favor  patents.  The  accused  infringer 
promptly  files  a  declaratory  judgment 
action  in  a  district  court  within  a  court 
thought  to  disfavor  patents.  The  fight 
then  ensues  over  where  the  case  will  be 
tried.  This  bill  would  end  that  practice. 
I  have  received  several  letters  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  due  to  a  provision  re- 
lating to  court  reporting.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  one  of  the  official  court  reporters 
appointed  pursuant  to  statute  must  at- 
tend each  session  of  the  court  or  any 
other  proceeding  designated  by  the  court. 
Section  401  of  the  bill  amends  the  code 
to  permit  the  proceedings  described  by 
that  section  to  be  recorded  using  elec- 
tronic sound  recording  or  any  other 
method,  subject  to  regulations  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  and  subject 
to  the  approval  and  discretion  of  the 
court.  In  no  manner  does  this  bill  man- 
date that  alternative  recording  means 
must  be  used;  it  simply  allows  alterna- 
tives to  be  employed  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge.  That,  Mr.  President, 
is  an  important  distinction. 

The  courts,  like  the  Congress,  exist  to 
serve  the  people.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
having  weighed  the  merits  of  this  bill, 
that  the  people  will  be  best  served  by  en- 
acting this  bill  into  law. 

PATENT    POUCY    AND    THE    COURTS 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  applaud  the  efforts 
of  my  colleagues.  Senators  Dole  and 
DECoNcrai.  for  their  initiative  and  vision 
in  bringing  before  us  today  S.  1700.  a 
bill  that  would  combine  the  Court  of 
Claims  with  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 

I  strongly  support  this  initiative  to 


improve  as  well  as  expedite  patent  liti- 
gation. The  impact  of  the  restructuring 
of  the  courts  dealing  with  patents  will 
be  not  only  upon  patent  law  but  also 
upon  technological  innovation  as  well. 

This  Nation's  leadership  role  in  tech- 
nology innovation  is  being  seriously 
threatened  from  abroad.  We  are  experi- 
encing a  decline  in  the  rate  of  innova- 
tion and  economic  productivity.  Confu- 
sion exists  among  innovators  about 
patent  law  protection  within  the  U.S. 
court  system  and  does  serious  harm  to 
this  Nation.  Through  centralizing  patent 
appeals  in  a  single  court,  patent  cases 
will  be  ccMisistently  adjudicated. 

This  effort  will  compliment  the  new 
administrative  initiatives  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  under  Commis- 
sioner Mussinghoff  and  further  expedite 
the  patent  process.  Toward  the  same 
goal,  a  law  was  passed  last  year — 
Public  Law  96-517 — the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedure  Act. 
which  provided  for  assignment  to  univer- 
sities, small  businesses,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  of  title  to  inventions  devel- 
oped under  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment grants  and  contracts.  This  was 
a  significant  first  step  in  Federal  patent 
policy  reform.  To  complement  this  effort, 
I  introduced  a  bill  this  Congress.  S.  1657. 
the  Uniform  Science  and  Technology 
Research  and  Development  Utilization 
Act.  It  is  designed  to  expand  this  concept 
of  placing  title  in  the  contractor,  to  all 
contractors  regardless  of  size. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  designed  to 
eliminate  obstacles  to  technological  in- 
novation and  stimulate  this  Nation's 
productivity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favor- 
ably upon  this  important  measure, 
S.  1700. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  con- 
cerning the  pending  legislation.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  S.  1700.  and  I  wish  to 
make  known  my  reasons  for  doing  so. 

First,  let  me  state  that  I  oppose  this 
bill  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
since  there  are  indeed  some  very  worth- 
while provisions  contained  in  S.  1700. 
The  consolidation  and  modernization  of 
two  courts  of  special  jurisdiction — the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms and  Patent  Appeals — as  well  as  the 
inclusion  of  the  improvements  in  the 
Federal  judicial  system  recommended  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  are  indeed  persuasive  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  the  trial  period  for  elec- 
tronic court  reporting — along  with  a  de- 
layed effective  date  for  implementation 
of  electronic  court  reporting  under  the 
discretion  of  each  individual  judge — is 
also  a  most  positive  step. 

There  is  one  persuasion  contained  in 
this  bill,  however,  that  causes  me  great 
concern  and  forces  me  to  cast  my  vote 
against  the  entire  bill.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion that  gives  the  newly  created  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  ex- 
clusive appellate  jurisdiction  over  patent 
cases  which  are  heard  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  Federal  district  courts.  In 
my  opinion,  taking  the  drastic  step  of 
conferring  exclusive  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion on  any  intermediate  appellate  court. 
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as  we  have  done  in  this  bill — and  as  we 
have  done  in  other  cases  by  specific  stat- 
utes dealing  with  specialized  areas  of  the 
law — is  an  extremely  unwise  action. 

The  centralization  of  the  judicial  proc- 
ess— the  funneling  of  appeals  through 
one  court,  no  matter  how  efficient  or 
technologically  adept— creates  practical 
problems  for  litigants  and  makes  sub- 
stantial inroads  against  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  has  characterized  our  le- 
gal system  since  the  early  days  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  problems 
inherent  in  a  centralized  system  of  ap- 
pellate review  are  obvious.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  a  litigant  in  my  own  State  of  Wyo- 
ming who  may  find  himself  involved  in 
a  patent  infringement  suit  which  is 
heard  in  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Cheyenne.  In  the  event  that  the  litigant 
may  feel  that  he  has  not  received  an  ade- 
quate hearing  or  a  legally  correct  deter- 
mination in  that  court,  his  only  avenue 
to  seek  a  further  decision  of  the  issues 
raised  would  be  an  appeal,  not  to  the  10th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  as  in  other  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit  over  2,000  miles 
away. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure 
hasten  to  point  out  that  critics  such  as 
myself  ignore  the  fact  that  the  new  court 
would  travel  to  different  areas  of  the 
country  to  hear  appeals,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  the  new  court  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  limited  number  of  judges,  with 
a  logistical  difficulty  in  making  them- 
selves available  to  hear  the  large  num- 
ber of  appeals  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
heading  their  way.  Whether  forced  to 
travel  to  Washington,  D.C..  or  forced  to 
wait  for  the  circuit  riders  to  come  their 
way,  the  net  result  for  patent  litigants 
will  be  justice  delayed  and  made  less 
accessible. 

Even  more  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
I  fear  that  the  justice  that  is  ultimately 
available  to  patent  litigants  will  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  has  been  such  an  integral  part  of 
our  system  of  justice.  The  existence  of  a 
decentralized  network  of  circuit  courts — 
indeed  even  the  name  "circuit"  courts — 
derives  from  an  early  historical  commit- 
ment to  "take  justice  to  the  people" 
rather  than  requiring  the  people  to  en- 
dure the  hardships  of  traveling  to  a 
central  point  in  order  to  seek  an  appeal 
of  district  court  decisions. 

In  the  early  days,  the  circuit  judges 
literally  did  "ride  the  circuit"  in  order  to 
bring  justice  directly  to  the  people.  The 
outgrowth  of  that  system— the  circuit 
courts  of  appeal — have  provided  a  unique 
feature  of  our  legal  system:  A  diversity 
of  opinion  stemming  from  divergent 
points  of  view  and  sometimes  differing 
strains  of  geographical  philosophy  and 
thought.  This  diversity  has  provided  an 
added  luster  and  dimension  to  the  evo- 
lution of  the  law.  with  the  ultimate  res- 
olution of  the  differences  then  left  to  the 
highest  level  of  appellate  review,  the  U.S 
Supreme  Court. 

Proponents  of  the  present  legislation 
seek  to  eliminate  the  practice  of  forum 
shopping  among  the  circuits  in  order  to 
find  the  most  favorable  court  to  hear  the 
appeal,  and  that  is  indeed  a  most  worthy 


goal.  My  argument  is  not  with  the  goal, 
however,  but  with  the  method  that  is  be- 
ing used.  Eliminating  forum  shopping  by 
conferring  an  exclusive  appellate  juris- 
diction on  one  circuit  court  will  have  the 
unfortunate  side  effect  of  doing  away 
with  a  rich  diversity  of  opinion  and,  as 
a  practical  matter,  make  one  circuit  the 
final  arbiter  of  differing  points  of  view. 
There  will  be  little  need  to  involve  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  a  final  arbiter 
since  there  will  be  no  longer  be  conflict- 
ing opinions  from  different  circuits. 

Mr.  President,  as  concerned  as  I  am 
with  the  concept  of  exclusive  appellate 
jurisdiction,  I  must  admit  that  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  it  can  be, 
and  has  certainly  been  made,  in  the  area 
of  these  patent  cases.  A  further  danger, 
however,  is  that  this  concept  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other — and  less  appropriate — 
areas  of  the  law.  I  am  aware  that  propo- 
sals have  been  made  to  create  such  ex- 
clusive appellate  jurisdiction  in  tax  cases 
and  in  environmental  cases.  Indeed  the 
Clean  Air  Act  presently  provides  for  re- 
view of  all  administrative  determinations 
under  that  act  exclusively  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  I  see  a  trend  developing  toward 
a  centralization  of  our  court  systems  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  Much  of 
value  could  well  be  lost  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  my  objections  are  shared 
by  many.  A  long  and  impressive  number 
of  supporters  of  the  present  measure 
have  come  forward.  Assuredly  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  Association  came  on 
record  in  favor  of  this  bill.  However,  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  as  well  as 
individual  contacts  by  practicing  patent 
lawyers,  have  made  very  clear  that  the 
patent  bar  is  far  from  unanimous  in  its 
support  for  this  measure.  In  fact  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  on  record 
in  opposition  to  S.  1700,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  pat- 
ent cases  that  is  created. 

I  believe  that  I  would  be  doing  less 
than  my  full  duty  if  I  failed  to  reject  this 
bill  because  of  the  concerns  that  I  have 
just  set  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (when  his  name  was 
called) :  Present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 


Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  462  Leg.) 
YEAS— 83 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Mel  Cher 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Murkowskl 

Baker 

Oraasley 

Nlckles 

Benteen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Haitch 

Packwnod 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bradley 

Kayakawa 

PresBler 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Hmtv  p.,  Jr. 

HoUlngs 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Roth 

ChBfee 

Jackson 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Jepsen 

Saaaer 

CXKhran 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

K&ssebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Symms 

DeiDton 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Lertn 

Tsongas 

Dcmenlcl 

Long 

WaJlop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wamer 

East 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Williams 

Ford 

MoClure 
NAYS— 6 

Zorlnsky 

Baucus 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Simpson 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT-— 1 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Cannon 

Ooldwater 

Stafford 

DeOonclnl 

Huddleston 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Moynihan 

Bagleton 

Sarbanes 

So  the  bill  (S.  1700).  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  4482. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (H.R  4482)  to  establish  a  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, to  establish  a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  H.R.  4482. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  amend  H.R.  4482  by 
striking  all  language  following  the  en-- 
acting  clause  and  substituting  in  place 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  1700.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  this  subject.  Has  it  been 
cleared  with  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  this  side  on  the  aisle? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  Leahy  who  handled  the  bill  in 


the  Chamber  while  I  was  fighting  for  the 
farm  bUl.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

So  the  blU  (H.B.  4482).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later,  the  following  occurred:) 

tjnakimous-consent  request 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
consideration  of  S.  1700.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  offered  unprinted  amendment 
No.  768  on  the  Senate  floor  to  S.  1700. 
This  amendment  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Subsequently,  an  omnibus 
substitute  amendment  was  offered  to  S. 
1700  which,  among  other  things,  intended 
to  incorporate  all  Senate  floor  amend- 
ments as  well  as  technical  and  agreed 
upon  House  amendments  to  the  bill.  I 
am  now  advised  by  legislative  counsel's 
office  that  the  Specter  amendment  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  substi- 
tute text.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment  No. 
768  be  added  to  imprinted  amendment 
No.  771  and  included  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  conve- 
nience of  the  enroUing  clerk.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  copy  of  amendment  No.  768. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, the  Senate  completed  action  on  6. 
1700,  the  Federal  Courts  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  not 
be  engrossed  pending  further  action  by 
the  Senate  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
House  bill,  as  weU? 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  House  bill,  as 

well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 50,  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
Calendar  No.  391. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1982— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  3455  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ttie  commltte*  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HH. 
3455)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  Installations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  repwt. 
signed  by  all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 
(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  8,  1981.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  3455,  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  for  fis- 
cal year  1982.  This  bill  provides  the  au- 
thorization for  military  construction 
projects  at  over  400  military  installa- 
tions in  49  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico,  and  22  foreign 
countries.  In  addition,  it  includes  the 
authority  for  funds  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  384,000  units  of  military  family 
housing  that  are  now  In  the  defense  In- 
ventory. 

The  final  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
conference,  totals  $6,546,810,000.  "Hils 
represents  an  Increase  of  $57  million 
over  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  a  de- 
crease of  $441  million  from  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
limit  the  scope  of  conference  to  the 
amended  September  1981  budget  submit- 
ted by  President  Reagan  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
recommended  conference  bill  is  at  the 
President's  budget  target. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  conference 
report  is  self-explanatory  and  noncon- 
troverslal.  Due  to  the  budget  limitations 
which  the  conference  imposed  on  itself, 
many  good  projects  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  conference  action  could  not  be 
included  in  the  final  bill.  I  would  expect 
to  see  these  projects  at  the  top  of  the 
Department's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion in  support  of  our  forces  serving  in 
NATO  continues  to  be  most  perplexing. 
Our  troops  in  Europe  are  living  and 
working  in  deplorable  conditions.  It  will 
take  many  billions  of  dollars  to  bring 
those  facilities  up  to  standards. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  financing  the 
entire  cost  of  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force 
capability  to  support  U.S.  national  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East,  our  allies  in 
NATO  are  going  to  have  to  do  more  to 
help  U.S.  forces  modernize  facilities  in 
Europe.  We  in  the  Congress  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  If  we  agree  to  budget 
for  construction  in  Europe  with  U.S. 
dollars,  the  allies  will  be  encouraged  to 
delay  any  funding  support  and  let  the 
United  States  alone  pay  the  bills. 


If  we  refuse  to  agree  to  spend  U.S. 
dollars,  our  troops  continue  to  live  and 
work  in  facilities  that  are  a  disgrace. 
There  is  a  third  alternative  and  our  al- 
lies should  be  aware  of  it.  Unless  the 
allies  agree  to  help  upgrade  these  facili- 
ties, the  American  people  will  insist  that 
we  bring  home  the  U.S.  service  people 
now  stationed  in  NATO.  Let  me  quote 
a  paragraph  from  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  this  bill  which  I  feel  expresses 
this  sentiment  very  well: 

The  position  taken  by  the  conferees  on 
this  issue  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
Congress  on  the   general   issue  of  defense 
burden  sharing.  At  a  time  when  the  U&lte<* 
States  is  shouldering  the  total  cost  of  tho 
Rapid   Deployment  Force  effort  that  Is  o' 
vital  Interest  to  the  Western  alliance  am". 
Far  East  Industrial  nations,  the  Issue  of  bur- 
den sharing  Is  of  Increasing  concern  to  the 
Congress.  The  conferees  cannot  overstate  the 
Importance   of    the    NATO    allies   providing 
financial  support  to  programs,  such  as  the 
Master  Restatlonlng  Plan,  In  the  Inmiedlate 
future.  Otherwise,  the  American  people  may 
force  the  Congress  to  consider  reductions  In 
U.S.  defense  commitments  and  such  reduc- 
tions could  begin  with  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  U.S.  mUltary  personnel  deployed 
In  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  bill  is 
a  good  bill  that  I  recommend  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  about 
a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  who  han- 
dled this  military  construction  bill  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have  been  here  27  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  Mr.  Jim  Smith  to 
me  personifies  the  exemplary  staff  offi- 
cer. He  is  capable,  he  is  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity, and  he  is  thoroughly  dedicated. 
He  has  done  a  fine  job  in  every  assign- 
ment that  I  have  given  him  and  he  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  our 
country  on  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  just  wish  to  pay 
him  at  this  time  rest>ect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  able  Senator,  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  said  about  the  services  of 
the  staff  member  James  Smith.  He  is  a 
highly  able  staff  member  and  an  out- 
standing gentleman  and  military  man. 
We  have  others  who  are  good  also,  but 
I  know  about  him.  He  has  been  there  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  been  personally 
associated  with  him  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  this  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  did  not  winci 
up  saying  for  some  reason  he  was  not 
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going  to  be  with  us  anymore.  We  need 
him.  and  I  want  him  to  stay. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  pending 
matter?  Is  the  resolution  not  now  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  pending  motion  to  proceed  at  this  time. 

The  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  toproreetl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk-read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50) 
reaffirming  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983.  and  1984. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
control  of  the  time  for  debate  on  this 
resolution  on  this  side  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  DoMENicr). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  time  that  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minority  leader  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Trom  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  Rollings). 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  be  granted  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50: 

Rich  Bartholomew.  Steve  Bell.  Judy  Bod- 
die.  Sid  Brown,  Jack  Conway,  Gall  Cowper, 
Becky  Davies.  Pete  Davis.  Andrew  Ellis. 
Charles  Pllckner.  Gall  Shelp  Fosler,  Tom 
Foxwell.  Bob  Pulton.  Dawn  Glfford.  Laurie 
Greene,  and  Bob  Helm. 

Jan  Grassmuck  LUJa,  Jeff  Malashock,  S. 
Anthony  McCann,  Preston  Miller,  Nancy 
Moore.  David  Nummy,  Ellse  Paylan.  Joyce 
Purcell.  Pierre  Redmond.  Chuck  Rlemen- 
schnleder,  Robin  Seller.  Deborah  Schwartz, 
Lynne  Seymour,  Carl  E  Smith,  Bill  Stringer, 
Diane  Tebellus.  and  Marilyn  Turner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  of  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  consideration  of  and 
votes  on  Senate  Congressional  Resolution 
50: 

Bin  BUlmlre  on  behalf  of  Senator  Arm- 
strong. 
Ouy   Clough  on   behalf  of  Senator   Kas- 

SEBAUM. 

LUllan   Saunders   on   behalf  of   Senator 

BOSCHWITZ. 

John  Craddock  on  behalf  of  Senator  Tower. 
Jill  Edwards  on  behalf  of  Senator  Andrews. 
Ellse  Paylan  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kastkn. 
Barbara  McLennon  on  behalf  of  Senator 

QUAYLE. 

Bob  Thomas  on  behalf  of  Senator  Oorton 

Dlanne  TebeUus  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Gorton. 

Chris  Lay  on  behalf  of  Senator  Symms. 

Tom  Synhorst  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Orasslet. 


Hayden  Bryan  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch. 

rXTTEEN  MINUTE  IXOCR  PRIVILEGES 

Tim  Baade,  Peter  Beard.  Patrick  Burns, 
Judee  Burnell,  Elizabeth  Farcht,  Kathy  Peld- 
man,  Mary  P.  Osissman,  Patricia  Hamelster. 
Kathyrn  Hamilton,  David  Hooker,  Sandl 
Hughes.  Margaret  Janowskl,  Glna  Knoll,  Ter- 
rence  Lyons,  Carole  Baker  McGulre,  Anne 
Miller,  Mlchele  Norton,  and  Susan  Yurko. 

FLOOR    PRIVILEGES    FOR    DEMOCRAT    STAFF 

Liz  Tankersley,  Mike  Joy,  Bob  Sneed.  Marty 
Kress,  Tom  Sllter,  John  Nelson,  Ann  Hadley, 
Byron  Waldman,  Dorothy  Blocklln,  Rick 
Brandon,  Lance  Simmons,  Dick  Andrews,  Ken 
Apfel,  Kem  Stokes,  and  Bob  Shapiro. 

FIFTEEN  MINUTE  FLOOR  PRIVILEGES 

Alice  Aughtry,  Pat  HoUlngsworth,  and 
Carolyn  Barber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  presence 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  take 
one  of  the  last  actions  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  97th  Congress — the  adoption  of 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  as  required  by  section  310  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  50  simply  reaf- 
firms the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  adopted  by  the  Congress  last 
May  21. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  look  back  on  this 
year  and  the  budget  process,  it  seems  to 
be  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of 
times. 

When  we  began  this  session,  we  were 
confronted  with  monumental  economic 
problenfis.  Federal  spending  was  out  of 
control.  Despite  huge  Federal  expendi- 
tures, domestic  problems  were  not  being 
solved.  We  had  failed  to  modernize  our 
Armed  Forces  fast  enough  and  interna- 
tional security  was  increasingly  in  jeo— ^ 
pardy.  The  tax  burden  on  our  people  was 
climbing  to  unprecedented  heights.  We 
knew  and  the  American  people  knew  that 
we  had  to  do  something  about  these 
problems.  And  we  did. 

We  spent  the  first  8  months  of  this 
session  employing  the  budget  process 
the  way  it  was  meant  to  be  used:  To 
set  overall  tax  and  spending  goals  and 
then  to  bring  individual  programs  Into 
line  with  our  aggregate  fiscal  policy  de- 
cisions. We  enacted  business  and  per- 
sonal tax  reductions  to  restore  the  vi- 
tality of  American  business  and  to  stim- 
ulate savings  and  investments.  We 
moved  quickly  and  decisively  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control.  In 
many  cases,  we  redirected  Federal  re- 
sources toward  higher  priorities — smd 
more  efficient  and  effective  uses.  We 
scrutinized  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  cost-saving  possibilities  and 
we  acted  on  a  wide  front,  reducing 
spending  by  $130  billion  over  the  next 
3  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  accu- 
sations that  there  Is  no  coherent  policy 
guiding  the  tax  and  spending  reductions 


that  we  have  adopted  to  date.  I  reject 
that  notion.  The  basic  principle  which 
has,  I  believe,  guided  the  actions  of  this 
body,  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  not  fail  to  do  that  which  Is  neces- 
sary, but  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  all  things  for  all  people. 

We  must  not,  and  we  have  not  aban- 
doned the  poor,  or  the  elderly,  or  the 
infirm.  We  have  not  abandoned  the 
American  family  that  wants  to  own  a 
house  and  provide  for  its  children's  edu- 
cation. We  have  not  abandoned  our 
commitments  to  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world. 

We  have  abandoned  the  notion  that 
Government  can  create  wealth  and  then 
redistribute  it  without  any  Impact  on 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
We  have  abandoned  the  notion  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  a  bottomless  well 
into  which  we  can  dip  without  limit. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  the  euphoria 
which  permeated  the  Nation's  Capital 
when  we  went  honie  last  August.  I  did 
not  share  that  sense  of  elation  because 
I  knew  then,  as  we  have  all  come  to 
understand  now,  that  difficult  fiscal  de- 
cisions were  ahead  and  that  much  hard 
work  still  remained  to  be  done.  The 
problems  that  lay  before  us  had  been 
greatly  mitigated  by  what  we  had 
achieved,  but  those  problems  had  not 
been  eliminated. 

L?!,  mo  put  the  present  situation  to 
you  in  the  mo3t  bleak  and  unmistakable 
terms  possible:  In  our  committee  re- 
port, we  said  that  Federal  Government 
deficits  could  be  in  the  range  of  $76  to 
$92  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982;  $96  to 
$136  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $103 
to  $165  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  if  Con- 
gre3s  took  no  actions  beyond  what  it  has 
already  done.  These  numbers  add  up  to 
r.  cumulative  deficit  between  $274  and 
$393  billion  over  the  coming  3-year  pe- 
riod. And  there  are  some  projections — 
responsible  projections — that  put  the 
fiscal  year  1984  deficit  in  the  range  of 
$200  billion;  $200  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984  alone. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
deficits,  if  they  are  allowed  to  occur,  will 
be  devastating  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  will  serve  to  fuel  high  interest  rates 
and  debilitating  infiation.  It  does  not 
matter  what  school  of  economics  you  be- 
long to;  the  Nation  simply  cannot  suffer 
these  deficits  and  the  disastrous  effects 
that  would  attend  them. 

The  brutal  truth  is  that,  while  we  have 
adopted  spending  and  tax  policies  that 
will  bring  us  a  smaller,  leaner  Federal 
Grovemment,  we  have  not  yet  moved  the 
Federal  budget  closer  to  balance.  On  the 
contrary,  our  1981  actions  have  actually 
widened  the  gap  between  revenues  and 
outlays.  We  did  cut  spending  by  the  larg- 
est amounts  in  history — by  $130  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  But  we  cut  taxes 
by  more  than  twice  as  much — by  $280 
billion  over  the  same  3  years. 

And  I  might  add  that  even  before  these 
two  actions,  deficits  would  have  already 
occurred  and  they  would  have  beoi  sub- 
stantial. 

In  addition,  the  current  economic 
slump,  and  the  tight  monetary  policies 
being  applied  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  an  effort  to  bring  inflation  down 
to  tolerable  levels,  are  holding  revenues 


down  In  a  word,  the  revenue  and  spend- 
ing paths  do  not  converge,  and  the  sooner 
we  face  that  fact,  the  better  off  we  shaU 
be  The  deficits  that  loom  ahead  are  real, 
and  under  no  set  of  economic  assump- 
tions can  they  be  considered  "margmal. 

It  falls  to  the  Budget  Committee  to 
inform  the  Senate  of  the  economic 
problems  that  confront  us  and  to  offer 
recommendations  for  the  direction  of 
fiscal  policy  and  national  budget  priori- 
ties I  regret  that  the  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  second  part  of 
these  fundamental  responsibilities  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  over  the 
last  3  months  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  that  would  provide  for  much 
lower  deficits.  And  I  will  acknowledge 
that  that  was  not  a  singxilar  act  by  the 
chairman.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  assist- 
ance from  members  of  the  committee 
and,  yes,  bipartisan  interest,  including 
efforts  by  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  to  change  those  paths 
that  I  have  just  described  that  are  not 
now  converging,  to  move  them  in  the 
direction  of  a  balanced  budget  or  what 
one  might  consider  marginal  deficits. 

I  presented  a  comprehensive  plan.  The 
ranking  minority  member  and  others 
presented  their  versions  of  plans.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  my  proposal  failed 
to  secure  enough  votes  to  be  reported  by 
the  committee.  Likewise,  none  of  the 
other  plans  offered  were  approved  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  that  we  did 
not  try  to  develop  a  concrete  plan.  We 
did  try.  But  it  became  clear  that  It 
would  not  do  any  good  to  continue  meet- 
ing. There  was  just  no  way,  circum- 
stances being  what  they  were,  that  we 
could  have  done  any  better. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hide  for  long 
from  the  fiscal  problems  that  are  fully 
apparent  to  members  of  both  Chambers 
and  to  the  voting  public.  Eventually,  and 
I  am  certain  of  this,  the  necessary  con- 
sensus will  emerge  to  support  a  realistic 
course  of  action.  And  I  repeat,  of  that 
I  have  little  doubt.  But  we  will  have  lost 
some  valuable  time  by  putting  off  actions 
that  we  must  inevitably  take. 

What  is  it  that  we  must  do?  My  ap- 
proach, Mr.  President,  would  have  ad- 
dressed what  I  considered  to  be  the  four 
major  areas  of  the  budget:  defense 
spending,  discretionary  nondefense 
spending,  entitlement  spending,  and 
revenues. 

On  defense  .^pending,  I  would  have  ap- 
proached it  by  providing  the  President 
the  level  requested  in  1982.  In  the  out- 
years,  the  approach  that  I  submitted  to 
the  committee  would  have  permitted  5 
percent  real  annual  growth,  somewhat 
less  than  proposed  by  the  President.  But 
this  would  have  reduced  defense  outlays 
by  $13  billion  below  the  revised  requests 
of  the  President  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984. 

Mr.  President,  on  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending,  I  share  the  concern  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  further 
dramatic  reductions  would  probably  be 
counterproductive.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  proposals  which  I  submitted  for 
that  sector  of  the  budget  would  have 
capped  spending  in   1983  and   1984  at 


current  levels:  that  is,  there  would  be  no 
further  decreases,  although  they  would 
either  be  cut  in  real  terms  or  would  have 
to  become  more  efficient  as  they  would 
be  forced  to  absorb  inflation  with  no  In- 
creases. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  re- 
cently that  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation has  endorsed  the  essentials  of 
my  plan,  especially  as  it  relates  to  dis- 
cretionary nondefense  spending. 

Tlie  Governors  fear  that  unless  a  plan 
similar  to  that  Is  adopted,  that  the  same 
programs  which  were  cut  the  most  sever- 
ely In  the  1981  reconciliation  and  ap- 
propriations actions  will  again  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  next  round  of  cuts. 

I  Eisk  imanlmous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Governor  Snelling  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors  Association,  dated  December 
4,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  entitlements,  Mr. 
President,  only  recently  has  this  word 
"entitlements"  come  into  vogue  and  only 
recently  have  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress addressed  this  issue.  It  has  now 
become  obvious  that  that  part  of  the 
national  budget  called  entitlements  Is 
really  the  part  of  the  national  budget 
that  is  out  of  control;  that  is  suffering 
little  or  no  restraint.  To  the  contrary, 
by  definition  and  substantive  law,  most 
of  those  expenditures  called  entitle- 
ments are  growing.  We  cut  some  of  the 
entitlements  somewhat  in  the  recon- 
ciliation bill,  but  as  a  group  they  are 
still  growing  rapidly. 

Under  my  plan,  none  of  the  entitle- 
ments would  have  been  cut  below  where 
they  are  now;  rather  I  proposed  that  25 
percent  of  the  growth  that  is  built  Into 
those  programs — the  additions  to,  the 
add-ons  that  are  automatic — that  25 
percent  of  that  growth  be  removed.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  that  would  have  saved, 
in  the  1983-84  budget  cycle,  $39  billion. 
I  started  about  5  or  6  minutes  ago  by 
saying  that  I  attempted,  and  others 
have,  to  look  at  the  four  components.  I 
want  to  turn  now  to  the  final  compon- 
ent— to  revenues. 

I  oca.  not  one  who  thinks  that  we  should 
change  the  basics  of  the  President's  orig- 
inal tax  cut  proposal:  the  25  percent  in- 
dividual cuts  for  our  people  across  the 
board  and  the  general  business  tax  cuts. 
But  It  appears  to  this  Senator,  and  I  so 
suggested  to  the  committee,  that  we 
ought  to  Increase  by  some  $48  billion  the 
revenues  that  the  American  Treasury 
can  expect,  not  in  1982.  the  year  of  re- 
covery, but  In  1983  and  1984  when,  hope- 
fully, the  economy  will  be  buoyant  and 
growing  again.  Obviously,  it  is  not  for 
the  Budget  Committee  to  recommend 
precisely  how  revenues  would  be  in- 
creased, but  I  would  suggest  that  there 
are  many  counterproductive  tax  credits, 
exemptions,  deductions  and  preferences: 
some  are  very  old,  some  have  lost  their 
usefulness,  but  they  are  there.  That  part 
of  the  revenue  picture  is  growing  rapidly. 
In  the  1981  Tax  Act,  $82.3  billion  In 
new  tax  expenditures  over  the  next  3 
years  were  added.  That  is  more  than  I 
think  we  need  to  recover  by  reducing  tax 


expenditures.  And  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  newest,  those  added  In  the  last 
round,  are  the  ones  we  should  pick  on. 
The  total  amoimt  of  tax  expenditures 
win  exceed  $250  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
And  there  are  many  that  no  one  would 
want  to  change.  But  this  area  of  fiscal 
policy  must  be  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  additional  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  provide  further  de- 
tails on  my  proposal  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  more  minutes 
to  myself. 

It  was  and  Is  my  view  that  the  actions 
I  proposed  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  that  were  turned  down,  would  put 
this  Nation  on  the  road  to  a  balanced 
budget  In  1984  If  the  economy  recovers 
and  remains  strong. 

If  the  economy  is  less  vigorous  than 
hoped,  my  plan  would  still  bring  us  quite 
close  to  a  balanced  budget  In  1984.  In 
any  case"  the  fiscal  year  1984  deficit 
would  be  $100  billion  smaller  under  my 
plan  than  it  would  be  if  no  action  Is 
taken  next  year  bv  the  Congress. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  administration 
has  not  yet  supported  my  plan.  The  exec- 
utive branch  Is  in  the  middle  of  prepar- 
ing the  1983  budget  and  It  Is  understand- 
able that  the  administration  wants  to 
wait  until  they  present  their  full  package 
before  taking  positions  on  the  elements 
that  were  In  my  plan.  But  I  disagreed 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  who  advo- 
cated that  we  wait  for  the  administra- 
tion before  going  forward.  We  were 
elected  to  exercise  our  own  judgment  in 
the  establishment  of  fiscal  policy,  and 
ultimately  it  will  fall  to  us  to  put  in  place 
policies  which  will  restore  the  Nation  to 
economic  health. 

We  will  have  to  do  it,  if  not  this  year, 
then  the  next;  and  If  not  next  year,  it 
may  be  too  late  to  head  off  serious  long- 
term  economic  damage. 

We  could  have,  in  my  view,  and  we 
should  have,  shown  that  we  were  aware 
as  a  Congress  of  our  responsibUlty  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  support  some  hard 
decisions  that  must  be  made  In  the 
months  to  come.  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pro-forma  resolution  before  us 
today  defers  those  decisions  for  what  I 
hope  Is  a  short  period  of  time. 

In  January,  we  will  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submission  which  will  of 
necessity  confront  the  problems  I  have 
discussed  today.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  every  one  of  my  colleagues, 
that  the  January  submission  will  meet 
the  challenge  If,  and  only  if,  it  contains 
a  mix  of  spending  and  tax  policies  that 
move  realistically  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  more  equitable  tax  system. 
The  resolution  before  us  today  does  none 

of  this.  ^         .,  _ 

The  resolution  before  us  today  satisfies 
the  technical,  legal  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Act.  We  cannot  adjourn  without 
passing  a  second  budget  resolution. 
Rather  than  do  further  damage  to  the 
process,  the  committee  chose  to  report 
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this  pro-forma  resolution.  Future  re- 
visions of  this  resolution  will  undoubt- 
edly be  necessary. 

I  am  reminded  that  further  revisions 
of  second  resolutions  have  been  rather 
commonplace  since  adoption  of  the 
Budget  Act.  In  that  respect,  probably, 
whatever  we  would  have  adopted,  we 
would  be  revising  it  in  May  when  we 
adopt  the  first  for  1983.  Nonetheless,  fur- 
ther revisions  of  this  one  will  obviously 
be  necessary. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  this  measure  as  a  tempo- 
rary stop-gap.  It  is  not  the  last  word 
on  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget.  But  for 
the  next  several  weeks,  it  is  the  only 
practical  solution  to  a  temporarily  in- 
tractable political  problem. 
EXHXBrr  1 

National  OovaiNORS  Assocution, 

Decem})er  4, 1981. 
The  President.  . 
The  White  House. 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  your  first  year  In 
the  White  House  draws  to  a  close.  I  want  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  Oovernors, 
continued  support  for  your  goals  of  strength- 
ening both  our  federal  system  of  government 
and  our  national  economy.  As  you  noted  In 
a  recent  Interview,  the  Governors  were  of 
significant  help  to  you  In  both  areas  this 
year. 

Although  we  did  not  obtain  as  much  flexi- 
bility to  administer  federal  programs  as  we 
(and  you)  would  have  liked,  and  although 
we  did  not  see  eye-to-eye  on  all  budget  Is- 
sues, the  numerous  meetings  we  have  had 
with  you  have  been  useful  and  productive 
from  our  viewpoint,  and  I  hope  from  yours. 
We  appreciate  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  consolidating  grant  programs  and  In 
streamlining  federal  regulations,  and  we 
want  to  continue  to  work  with  you  In  pur- 
suing these  important  objectives. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  report  to  you 
that  while  we  continue  to  support  your 
broad  goals,  we  disagree  in  some  specific 
areas,  as  we  indicated  to  you  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  on  the  best  means  of  achieving  them. 
There  is  strong  bipartisan  concern  among 
the  Oovernors  that  further  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  federal  domestic  programs  cannot 
be    pursued    without    Inflicting    additional 


hardships  on  those  in  need.  Similarly,  while 
we  fully  support  your  goal  of  strengthening 
our  military  defense  capability  we  also  be- 
lieve that  a  sound  economy,  an  adequate 
transportation  system,  and  a  well-educated 
and  highly-trained  workforce  are  also  es- 
sential to  our  national  security. 

In  accordance  with  these  concerns,  our 
Executive  Committee  and  Standing  Conunlt- 
tee  Chairmen  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
following  points: 

1.  To  help  control  federal  spending  and  to 
provide  needed  stability  In  state  budgeting, 
we  propose — as  your  budget  plan  of  March  10 
suggested — level  funding  in  nonentltlement 
grant  programs  in  FY  1983  and  1984  with  no 
adjustment  for  inflation. 

2.  Pursuant  to  our  sorting  out  agenda,  we 
propose  that  any  further  cuts  in  discretion- 
ary grant  programs  be  accompanied  by  com- 
parable Increases  in  the  federal  share  of 
Medicaid  and  AFDC.  We  oppose  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  federal  responsibility  for  these  in- 
come security  programs. 

3.  Cuts  In  entitlement  programs  to  date 
have  been  focused  disproportionately  on 
those  based  on  need,  particularly  the  state- 
federai  programs,  AFDC  and  Medicaid.  As 
further  spending  reductions  are  considered, 
we  believe  that  defense,  Indexed  entitle- 
ments, and  tax  expenditures  must  all  receive 
close  scrutiny. 

4.  If  the  economic  recovery  program  is  to 
succeed,  we  believe  that  the  nation's  public 
works  and  capital  infrastructure  needs  must 
be  more  effectively  addressed.  The  current 
Impasse  over  funding  for  the  wastewater 
treatment  construction  program  for  FY  1982 
must  be  resolved  Immediately. 

Finally,  because  we  believe  that  the  poten- 
tial for  cooperation  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  has  not  yet  been 
fully  tapped,  we  propose  that  your  Adminis- 
tration join  with  us  In  a  domestic  summit  to 
develop  a  consensus  for  achieving  the  goals 
that  we  share.  This  summit  could  Involve  the 
bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Congress  and  the 
National  Oovernors'  Association,  as  well  as 
elected  local  officials.  Its  purpose  would  be 
to  agree  on  specific  goals  for  reducing  the 
federal  deficit  and  to  devise  an  equitable 
distribution  of  resources  and  responsibilities 
among  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Under  your  leadership,  I  believe  that  a 
domestic  summit  could  significantly  aid  you 
in  developing  a  consensus  on  what  will  be 
otherwise  Intensely  divisive  Issues  In  the 
years  ahead.  As  such.  It  will  bring  the  nation 

SUMMARY  OF  DOMENICI  PROPOSAL 

|ln  billions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years) 


tangible  benefits  in  terms  of  a  stronger  econ- 
omy and  a  more  responsive  political  system. 
Equally  Important,  It  would  dramatize,  as 
few  other  steps  could,  the  depth  of  your  com- 
mitment to  restoring  our  federal  system. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  A.  Snellimg, 

Governor. 

Exhibit  2 
IS.  Con.  Res.  60] 

Additional  Views  of  Senator  Domenici 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  are  to  provide  Congress  with  the 
means  to  establish  national  budget  priorities 
and  to  set  appropriate  aggregate  levels  of 
revenues  and  expenditures.  As  we  approach 
the  end  of  the  historic  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Committee  has  not  been  able 
to  help  the  Congress  achieve  these  funda- 
mental objectives  at  this  time. 

It  Is  not  for  lack  of  trying.  For  the  past  2 
months,  I  have  been  seeking  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  that  would  put  us  on 
a  path  toward  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  extensive  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  in  an  effort  to  establish 
a  bi-partisan  consensus.  I  regret  that  the 
needed  coalition  cannot  be  built  at  this  time. 

As  President  Reagan  said  last  September. 
"We  can  run,  but  we  can't  hide."  from  the 
fiscal  problems  that  will  become  Increasingly 
apparent  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  am  confident  that,  even- 
tually, the  necessary  support  for  a  course  of 
action  which  vrtll  respond  to  the  problems 
the  nation  faces  will  emerge.  I  have  been 
concerned,  however,  that  valuable  time  will 
slip  away  If  we  put  off  the  actions  we  eventu- 
ally must  take. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that,  notwith- 
standing the  lack  of  encouragement  from  the 
Administration.  I  offered  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee a  comprehensive  plan  that  would  have 
moved  Congress  In  the  direction  It  must 
eventually  go.  My  plan  was  a  straightforward 
projection  of  what  must  be  done  to  bring  the 
Government's  books  into  balance.  Because  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  this  Committee  to 
inform  our  colleagues  not  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  problems  that  lie  ahead  but 
also  of  what  can  be  done.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  outline  for  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  the  broad  contours  of  the  policies  that 
I  proposed  to  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  major 
elements  of  my  proposal : 


Tottl3 

1982  1983  1984       years 

(1)  Projected  outlays 732  797         859. 

(2)  Proiected  revenues 656  701         756. 

(3)  Potential  deficit -76  -96  -103       -274 

(4)  Domenici  proposal: 

(5)  Revenue  increases 10  38            48 

(6)  Outlay  reductions: 

(7)  Defense  appropriations 2  9  16            26 


(8)  Otiier  appropriations 

(9)  Entitlements 

(10       Interest  reduction 

(11)  Total  outlay  reductions. 

(12)  Total  Domenici  proposal 

(13)  Remaining  deficit  (-)  or  surplus  (+),  line  3  minus 

line  12 - -*' 


1982 

1983 

1984 

Total  3 
years 

4 

13 
11 

4 

IS 
25 
10 

32 

3 

39 

1 

15 

10 

37 
47 

66 

104 

112 

10 

160 

-48 


+1        -114 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundini. 
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1982  1983  1984 

Function  BA  0  BA  0  BA  0 

050    National  defense „ 218.7      191.6  243.7      218.0  271.1  244.9 

150    International  affairs 15.0  10.7  17.2  11.0  17.8  11.6 

250    General  science,  space  and  tech- 

nology.  7.3  7.1  7.7  7.5  7.2  7.3 

270    Energy 2.6  5.9  3.5  5.6  3.7  5.7 

300    Natural  resources  and  environment. .  7.6  11.9  10.6  11.2  10  7  10  7 

350    Agriculture 4.9  7.7  6.9  5.6  6.6  5.7 

370    Commerce  and  housing  credit 6.8  4.6  4.9  3.4  5.9  3  5 

400    Transportation 20.0  21.0  20.5  20.1  20.9  20.4 

450    Community  and  regional  develop- 

,»-    ,"""'•  '0  8-9  6.7  7.7  7.0  7.5 
500    Education,  training,  employment  and 

social  services.  25.2  27.6  25.6  25.8  25.6  25.5 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Function 


BA 


550 
600 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
920 
950 


Health 72.6 

Income  security - 274.0 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 25. 1 

Administration  of  justice 4.6 

General  government 5.0 

General  purpose  fiscal  assistance —       6. 0 

Interest 100. 8 

Allowances - 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts -35. 1 


73.4 

246.0 

24.3 

4.7 

4.9 

6.1 

100.8 


BA 

0 

BA 

0 

76.9 

77.9 

90.6 

84.1 

299.5 

258.2 

314.4 

266.1 

24.9 

24.6 

25.6 

25.2 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5.2 

5.0 

5.2 

5.1 

4.4 

4.8 

2.3 

2.8 

109.6 

109.6 

110.2 

110.2 

Total  spending 768.1      722.1      831.0     759.4 

Revenues 655.5 710.9 

Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  (+) -66.6 -48.S 


-35.r'-4i.'4    -41.4     -47.9      -47.9 


881.9       793.4 

794.2 

+0.» 
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ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS  USED  IN  DEVELOPING  DOMENICI 
PROPOSAL 

(Calendar  years:  dollars  in  billionsl 


1981 


1982       1983         1984 


GNP                    »2.931  t3,254  J3.654  J4,051 

P.,c.otchang.,.nnu.       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

RulGNP $1,513  Jl.550  $1,628  $1,701 

Percent  ctianga,innu-  , 

aL                                 2.2  ^.5  5.0  4.5 
GNP    deflator:     Percent 

change,  annual.                    9.6  8.0  7.0  6.0 
CPI:  Percent  change,  an- 

nuaL                                      9.9  7.0  5.7  5.2 


Unemployment  rate,  an- 

lala 


7.5        7.3        6.6 


nual  average. 
3-mo  T-bill  rate,  annual 
average.  14.6       12.5       11.0 


6.2 
9.5 


Under  my  proposal,  the  Federal  budget 
would  continue  to  grow  but  this  growth 
would  be  suppressed  to  historically  low  levels. 
Over  the  past  3  years  Federal  outlays  have 
expanded  by  an  average  of  13.6  percent  per 
year.  Under  my  plan,  total  outlays  would 
grow  by  9.3  percent  In  fiscal  year  1982.  6.2 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1983.  and  4.6  percent 
In  fiscal  year  1984.  Entitlements  such  as  so- 
cial security  would  continue  to  grow  under 
my  plan,  but  at  a  considerably  slower  rate. 
Defense  would  grow  dramatically,  although 
more  slowly  In  the  out-years  than  requested 
by  the  Administration.  Appropriated  non- 
defense  discretionary  spending  would  show 
almost  no  growth,  but  no  additional  reduc- 
tions would  be  required  In  this  area  beyond 
those  being  made  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  share 
the  concern  of  many  of  my  colleagues  that 
this  component  of  the  budget  has  lieen  the 
focus  of  much  of  our  spending  reduction  ef- 
forts up  to  now  and  further  reductions  be- 
yond those  outlined  in  my  plan  would  be 
counterproductive.  Finally,  my  plan  en- 
visioned substantial  tax  reforms  to  Improve 
fairness  and  equity  in  the  tax  code,  raising 
revenues  by  about  $48  billion  In  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984. 

On  entitlements,  I  proposed  to  require 
legislative  changes  holding  Increases  In 
entitlement  cxpenaitures  $39  billion  below 
what  they  would  otherwise  be  over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years.  This  $39  billion  represents  a 
mere  4  percent  of  the  total  projected  entitle- 
ment costs  during  these  years.  My  proposal 
would  allow  entitlement  programs  to  grow 
by  approximately  76  percent  of  tl»e  Increases 
that  would  otherwise  occur. 

On  revenues,  I  proposed  to  require  in- 
creases without  delaying  or  reducing  the 
business  and  Individual  tax  cuts  provided  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  The 
$48  billion  which  my  proposal  assumed  can 
and  should  be  raised  by  improving  the  fair- 
ness, equity,  and  economic  impact  of  the  tax 
laws  by  closing  loopholes  and  reducing  or 
eliminating  unnecessary  and  counterproduc- 
tive tax  credits,  exemptions,  and  deductions. 
This  amount  could  be  raised  easily  if  only  10 
percent  of  the  existing  tax  expenditures  were 
terminated  by  1984.  The  fact  Is  that  the  1981 
tax  changes  provided  $823  billion  in  new  tax 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1982-84  pe- 
riod— considerably  more  than  I  proposed  be 
recovered  through  tightening  across  the 
whole  range  of  tax  expenditures. 

All  of  these  actions  together  would  put 
us  on  a  path  to  a  balanced  budget  In  fiscal 
year  1984  If  the  economy  recoren  and  re- 
mains strong.  If  the  economy  is  less  vigorous 
than  hoped,  my  plan  would  still  bring  us 
quite  close  to  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1984 
would  be  $104  billion  smaller  than  It  would 
otherwise  be. 

My  plan  was  a  pragmatic  response  to  a 
real  national  problem.  It  recognized  that  we 
are  in  a  recession,  and  therefore  profKwed 
only  modest  changes  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
provided  for  substantial  spending  and  reve- 
nue restraint  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1984,  which  are  projected  to  be  years  of 


strong  economic  growth.  If  the  plan  had 
been  adopted.  It  would  have  demonstrated 
to  Wall  Street,  and  more  Importantly,  to 
Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  that  we  are  serious  about 
getting  the  Federal  fiscal  house  in  order. 

During  the  course  of  C:ominltt«e  debate, 
several  objections  were  raised  to  my  plan. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  growth  assump- 
tions I  used  In  Fiscal  Year  1983  and  Fiscal 
Year  1984  were  too  high.  It  was  suggested 
that  my  timing  was  wrong.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  should  wait  for  Administration  guid- 
ance. These  points  deserve  to  be  addressed. 
First,  the  growth  assumption  for  1982-84 
In  my  scenario  was  an  annual  average  of  4.3 
percent.  The  average  real  growth  in  the 
nation's  GNP  for  the  3  years  immediately 
following  recessions  since  1950  has  been  4.66 
percent.  In  other  words,  the  economic  growth 
assumption  of  my  scenario  was  less  than  the 
average  3-year  growth  that  our  economy  has 
experienced  following  major  recessions  in 
the  post-World  War  II  period.  And  those 
growth  averages  cxxiurred  virtthout  the  types 
of  dramatic  changes  in  policy  that  we  have 
put  Into  place  already. 

Second,  the  timing  for  this  measure  could 
not  have  been  better.  Many  considerations 
will  make  passage  of  the  policies  that  my 
plan  embraced  even  less  certain  next  year. 
Further,  many  of  the  savings  In  entitle- 
ments assumed  in  my  plan  will  occur  in 
1983  and  1984  only  If  we  begin  to  Institute 
the  policy  changes  In  1982.  Timing  Is  every- 
thing in  politics,  and  in  my  judgment,  the 
timing  for  my  plan  was  correct. 

Finally,  Administration  guidance  always 
helps  In  achieving  major  policy  changes  such 
as  those  I  have  proposed.  The  unprecedented 
action  of  capping  appropriations  accounts 
may  never  occur  without  full  Administration 
support;  entitlement  and  tax  changes  of  the 
magnitude  I  have  proposed  face  certain  doom 
without  Administration  action.  But.  giving 
the  Administration  the  benefit  of  Congres- 
sional thinking  on  matters  of  this  import 
hsa  great  merit.  My  proposal,  rather  than  co- 
opting  Administration  action,  would  have 
been  a  re-lnforcing  influence  for  the  hard 
decisions  the  Administration  must  make  dur- 
ing the  next  2  months. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  the  Herculean 
task  ahead.  What  I  have  proposed,  and  what 
the  Committee  rejected  by  a  narrow  margin, 
is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress.  Government  spending  would  in- 
crease even  under  my  plan.  But  a  funda- 
mental re-shaping  of  Federal  spending  pri- 
orities win  occur  if  my  program  eventually 
becomes  law.  Without  Administration  sup. 
port,  a  plan  similar  to  mine  cannot  pass; 
without  Congressional  guidance,  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  mine  may  never  be  proposed.  That  is 
the  dynamic  that  I  faced  as  I  drew  up  my 
suggestions  for  the  Committee's  considera- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  plan  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Committee;  nor  were  either  of  the 
two  alternatives  proposed  by  Senator  Hol- 
llngs  and  Senator  Metzenbaum.  A  combina- 
tion of  concerns  about  the  timing  and  the 
substance  of  the  proposals  brought  us  to  a 
situation  of  temporary  deadlock  In  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Time  Is  running  short  If  we  are  to  have 
any  chance  of  taking  definitive  action  in  the 
97th  Congress.  Since  1982  is  an  election  year, 
getting  Congressional  action  on  controver- 
sial spending  cuts  and  revenue  changes  will 
become  more  difficult  as  we  enter  the  elec- 
tion period. 

The  Administration  is  In  the  final  stages 
of  preparing  Its  fiscal  year  1983  budget  sub- 
mission. The  Reagan  Administration  Is  deep- 
ly committed  to  a  policy  of  spending  re- 
straint and  to  the  proposition  that  Federal 
spending  must  not  continuously  exceed  the 
revenues  collected.  I  am  confident  that  the 
President's  January  budget  and  legislative 
submissions  will  respond  to  the  problems  the 
nation  faces.  In  my  opinion,  the  January 
submteslons  will  meet  this  challenge  only  if 


they  Include  a  mix  of  spending  and  tax  pol- 
icies that  move  realistically  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  more  equitable  tax  sys- 
tem. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  long  sit  by  in  the 
face  of  unprecedented  Federal  deficits  over 
the  next  3  years.  It  Is  our  duty  to  use  our 
independent  judgment  In  the  establishment 
of  the  spending  and  revenue  policies  for  the 
nation.  The  "pro  forma"  Resolution  reported 
without  recomrnendation  by  the  Conmilttee 
defers  confronting  these  issues  until  later. 
However,  It  does  not  represent  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  responsibility  to  establish 
spending  and  revenue  policies  and  measure 
legislative  action  against  those  policies. 
Eventually,  we  must  grapple  with  these  seri- 
ous priblems  or  we  will  fall  victim  to  their 
inevitable  consequences.  It  Is  the  Congress 
which  "dlspoEes"  In  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. To  paraphrase  President  Truman,  "The 
bucks  start  here." 

Pete  V.  Domemici. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
the  floor  at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  to  please  con- 
fer with  us.  It  would  be  the  intent,  per- 
haps, under  the  guidance,  of  course,  of 
our  minority  leader,  that  we  may  enter 
into  a  time  agreement  to  vote.  I  have  n*" 
idea  at  this  particular  moment  how  man'* 
amendments  we  do  have.  That  is  why 
am  tallcing  into  the  box  in  that  sense. 

All  Senators  are  notified  and  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Byrd,  can  tell  me 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  agreeable  that 
we  could  enter  into  a  time  agreement-  It 
looks  like  that  could  occur  sometime  this 
evening,  or  at  least  we  will  find  out  why 
not  and  then  what  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  the  second  budget  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
is  a  sham.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  true  budget 
resolution  at  all.  The  resolution  does  not 
contain  levels  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  nor  does  it  set  the  level  of  rev- 
enues or  contain  any  other  information 
that  a  budget  resolution  should.  Instead 
the  resolution  merely  reaCarms  the 
first  budget  resolution.  In  so  doing,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  chosen  to  re- 
affirm a  plan  that  was  fatally  fiawed  in 
the  spring  and  is  even  more  so  today. 

The  committee  voted  to  report  a  state- 
ment that  makes  no  progress  toward 
solving  our  economic  problems.  It  is  not 
a  plan  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  It  is 
founded  on  erroneous  economic  assump- 
tions and  spending  estimates  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  significant  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  since  Congress 
passed  the  first  budget  resolution  on  May 
21,  1981.  I  voted  against  that  resolution 
because  of  its  many  faults,  and  since 
those  fiaws  have  only  been  compounded 
by  the  committee's  action  in  reporting 
this  second  resolution.  I  must  oppose  it 
as  well. 

Before  detailing  the  many  serious 
problems  with  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion, let  me  state  that  I  recognize  the 
need  for  a  second  budget  resolution.  The 
budget  process  this  year  has  been  sub- 
jected to  much  turmoil  and  stress  and  a 
series  of  delays  resulting  from  admin- 
istration indecision.  Already  the  com- 
mittee is  3  months  late  in  reporting  the 
second  resolution.  But  a  failure  to  report 
any  second  resolution  would  be  a  serious 
setback  to  the  budget  process  and  would 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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establish  a -precedent  detrimental  to  its 
future. 

I  proposed  a  fiscal  policy  plan  for  the 
next  3  years  that  would  form  the  basis 
for  a  second  budget  resolution.  It  con- 
tained a  series  of  responsible  tax  and 
spending  changes  that  would  have 
achieved  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984  using  realistic  economic  forecasts. 
My  plan  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  5  to 
17.  Other  plans  offered  by  the  chairman. 
Senator  Domenici,  and  by  Senator  Met- 
ZENBACM  were  also  defeated. 

With  the  committee  unable  to  agree 
on  any  fiscal  plan,  it  dropped  back  and 
punted.  It  decided  to  stick  its  head  in  che 
sand  by  ignoring  reality  and  adopting 
the  first  budget  resolution  as  the  second 
resolution.  Although  the  committee  has 
technically  met  its  responsibility,  the 
second  budget  resolution  is  actually  a 
disservice.  It  sheds  no  light  on  how  we 
are  to  get  the  economy  out  of  the  current 
recession  and  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  In  fact,  it  deludes 
people  into  believing  that  the  policies 
embodied  in  the  first  resolution  are  still 
correct.  They  are  not. 

rXULTS   IN   THI    FIRST   BUDGET   BXSOLUTION 

The  first  budget  resolution  reported  by 
the  committee  in  April  was  a  sham.  It 
was  based  on  totally  unrealistic  economic 
assumptions,  phony  spending  estimates 
and  unspecified  future  savings. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  virtually 
unchanged,  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic predictions.  These  forecasts  were 
a  vision  from  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Even 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  admitted  that  they  were 
manipulated  to  show  the  vigorous  eco- 
nomy that  the  administration  needed. 
These  forecasts  called  for  nearly  unpre- 
cedented rates  of  growth  and  reductions 
in  infiation  and  interest  rates  that  virtu- 
ally no  respectable  economist  believed 
could  occur. 

In  addition  to  using  phony  economic 
assumptions,  the  defense  numbers  in- 
cluded in  the  first  resolution  were  manu- 
factured. The  majority  abandoned  the 
CBO  estimates  in  the  defense  function 
and  adopted  the  administration's  esti- 
mates of  defense  spending.  By  relying  on 
the  artificially  low  estimates  from  the 
Defense  Department,  the  first  resolution 
did  not  allow  room  for  purchasing  all  of 
the  equipment  and  supplies  the  adminis- 


tration said  was  necessary  to  improve 
our  defense  capabilities. 

The  first  resolution  also  includes  un- 
specified cuts  of  $20.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $27.8  bilUon  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  No  one  knew  then  or  can  state  now 
what  programs  would  be  cut  to  achieve 
those  savings.  These  numbers  were  again 
manufactured  so  that  the  resolution 
would  show  a  small  surplus  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

One  of  the  biggest  frauds  of  the  first 
resolution  is  that  it  includes  the  mas- 
sive, misdirected  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut 
proposed  by  the  administration.  This  tax 
cut,  under  the  guise  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, has  produced  staggering  revenue 
losses,  totaling  $718  billion  between  fis- 
cal year  1981-86. 

All  told,  the  first  resolution  did  not 
only  balance  the  budget  in  1984  but  as- 
sured continuing  record  deficits  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I  said  at  the  time  the  committee  re- 
ported the  first  resolution  that  the  real 
deficits  were  likely  to  be  $60  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  $69  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $78  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Even  the  majority  staff  of  the  Budget 
Committee  projected  similar,  if  not 
higher,  deficits.  These  deficits  were  hid- 
den by  the  committee's  use  of  phony  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

The  following  tables  compare  the  first 
resolution  economic  assumptions  and 
deficits  with  those  likely  under  today's 
economic  forecasts. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 


Fiscal  year— 


1981 

Real  GNP (percent  chanie): 

Fifst  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 0 

Hoilings _ 2.0 

Consensus..- _  l.g 

CBO 2.3 

Consumer  prices  (percent  chanie): 

First  Concurrent  Resolution         11  1 

Hoilings 10.2 

Consensus __    10  4 

CBO 10.1 

Unemployment  rate  (percent): 

First  Concurrent  Resolution 7.5 

Hoilings 7.4 

Consensus.. 7.5 

CBO ;;    7.4 

91-day  Treasury  bill  rate  (percent): 

First  Concurrent  Resolution.  ..  13.5 

Hoilings 15.0 

Consensus __  ..  14.4 

CBO 14.5 


1982 

1983 

1984 

4.2 

5.0 

4  5 

1.6 

3.2 

3.0 

.9 

4.5 

4.0 

3.1 

4.1 

4.0 

8.3 

6.2 

5  5 

8.3 

7.4 

7  0 

8.4 

7.4 

7  4 

7.2 

7.0 

6.2 

7.2 

6.6 

6  4 

7.7 

7.3 

7.1 

8.1 

7.4 

6  7 

7.3 

6.9 

6.5 

10.5 

9.4 

8  7 

14.3 

12.7 

11.8 

12.5 

11.8 

11.0 

12.4 

11.4 

10.1 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  COMPARISONS 
[Fiscal  years,  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1st  concurrent  resolution:  < 

Outlays 695.45  732.25  773.75 

Revenues 657.8  713.2  774.8 

Deficits -37.65  -19.05  +1.05 

CBO:'  ====== 

Outlays 731  801  869 

Revenues 655  698  748 

Deficits -76  ^03  ^Til 

Consensus   tit   leading   fore- 
casters:' 

Outlays 739  812  889 

Revenues 638  678  738 

Deficits -loi  -134  -151 

Senator  Mailings:' 

Outlays 739  818  896 

Revenues 647  681  730 

Deficits -92  -136  -165 


■  Includes  unspecified  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1984  and  cost-of-living  cuts  in  all  3  yrs.  These  figures  do 
not  reflect  later  technical  reestimates. 

'  These  estimates  include  the  most  recent  technical  reesti- 
mates but  exclude  the  unspecified  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
fiscal  year  1984  and  the  cost-of-living  cuts. 

A  serious  problem  with  using  the  first 
resolution  as  a  second,  aside  from  the  de- 
fects mentioned  previously,  is  that  the 
first  resolution  fails  to  consider  the  sig- 
nificant economic  and  budgetary  devel- 
opments that  have  occurred  since  the 
spring.  The  first  resolution  assumed  a 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  of  $8.9  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1981,  $53.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  $100.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $148.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It 
also  assumed  savings  from  passage  of  a 
reconciliation  bill  totaling  $138.9  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1984. 

However,  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  and  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  in 
early  August  made  many  changes  from 
the  first  resolution  assumptions.  Yet  the 
second  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee makes  no  correction  for  these 
changes.  The  following  tables  compare 
the  actual  tax  and  spending  cuts  enacted 
by  Congress  to  those  assumed  in  the  first 
resolution. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  TAX  ACT  OF  1981  COMPARED  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ORIGINAL      OMNIBUS  BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF  1981  COMPARED  TO  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  FIRST 

PROPOSALS  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


inscil  years,  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


{Outlays,  in  billions  ol  dollars,  fiscal  years) 


1981       1982       1983       1984       1984 


1986 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 1.6 

Administration's  original  proposal 8.9 

Excess  over  (-f)  or  under  (-)  original 

propwali -7.3 


37.7 
53.9 


92.7 
100.0 


149.9 
148.1 


199.3 
185.7 


267.6 
221.7 


-16.2      -7.3      +1.9    +13.6      +45.9 


Actual     savings     achieved     in 

Omnibus   Budget  Reconciliation  „  . 

Actofl981 +0.1              -35.2              -44.0                -51.4 

Saving  assumed  in  First  Budget  „  . 

Resolution -1.5             -35.2             -46.4               -55.7 


The  first  resolution  did  begin  the  rec- 
onciliation process  which  was  to  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  largest  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending  approved  by  Congress.  I 
cosponsored  the  original  reconciliation 
resolution.  The  final  bill  approved  by 
Congress  reduced  Federal  spending  by 
$35.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  by  a 
total  of  $130.5  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1984.  Despite  this  xmprecedented  action, 
the  second  resolution  ignores  it. 


REACTION     TO     THE     FIRST     BUIX:ET     RESOLtTTION 

Not  only  is  the  first  resolution  techni- 
cally flawed,  its  fiscal  policy  plan,  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  administration's, 
has  been  discredited. 

Although  the  White  House  was  jubi- 
lant in  early  August  over  having 
achieved  the  tax  and  spending  cuts  it 
sought  in  its  economic  plan,  all  was  not 
well.  Wall  Street,  looking  at  the  fiscal 
policy  plan,  saw  through  the  charade  of 


the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  and  during  the 
month,  the  stock  and  bond  markets 
started  to  drop.  They  realized  all  too 
well  that  the  administration's  economic 
plan,  as  embodied  in  the  first  budget 
resolution,  could  not  work. 

When  the  President  returned  to 
Washington  in  September,  he  too  saw 
the  reality.  His  advisers  admitted  that 
their  plan  was  in  trouble.  The  admin- 
istration called  for  additional  spending 


cuts  in  fiscal  year  1982  through  fiscal 
year  1984.  Significantly,  it  also  called 
for  Increased  taxes  and  cuts  in  entitle- 
ment programs.  It  was  encouraging  that 
the  administration  acknowledged  that 
changes  were  needed.  Unfortunately,  it 
made  the  wrong  changes.  It  refused  to 
alter  the  personal  tax  cuts  it  had  fought 
for. 

A   REALISTIC   PLAN   TO   RESTORE  OUR   ECONOMY 

The  budget  picture  in  the  fall  of  this 
year  was  as  bad  as  I  said  it  would  be  the 
previous  spring.  While  the  record  inter- 
est rates  were  starting  to  slip  somewhat, 
it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  which  forced  us  into 
an  unexpected  recession. 

With  unemployment  climbing  and  rev- 
enues shrinking,  the  administration  pub- 
licly admitted  that  its  spring  forecasts 
of  the  economy  were  badly  off. 

Instead  of  the  declining  deficits  culmi- 
nating in  a  balanced  budget  that  admin- 
istration officials  had  assured  us  would 
occur,  they  were  unofficially  predicting 
that  the  deficits  could  rise  to  $100  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  $125  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  S145  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984 — a  far  cry  from  a  balanced  budget. 

With  these  bleak  predictions,  the 
country  needed  assurance  that  there  was 
indeed  a  way  out  of  the  mess  we  were  in. 
I  called  on  the  President  in  September 
to  make  major  changes  in  his  tax  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  revenue  loss  and 
preserve  the  possibility  of  balancing  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Facing  a  deepening  recession,  the 
revenue  loss  from  the  administrations' 
tax  policy  was  too  great.  We  were  hem- 
orrhaging so  badly  on  the  revenue  side 
of  the  budget  that  we  could  not  tighten 
the  tourniquet  on  spending  enough  to 
prevent  the  budget  from  going  deeper 
into  deficit. 

I  proposed  a  plan  that  would  get  the 
Government's  fiscal  policy  house  in  order 
and  restore  economic  growth.  It  called 
for  changes  in  the  tax  law  that  would 
limit  the  personal  tax  cut  to  5  percent 
each  year  instead  of  allowing  it  to  rise  to 
10  percent  in  1983  and  1984.  It  would 
eliminate  the  giveaways  to  oil  companies 
included  in  the  recent  tax  act  and  would 
end  the  deductions  for  intangible  drilling 
costs. 

It  would  also  rescind  the  provision  in 
the  new  tax  law  that  allowed  big  com- 
panies to  lease  their  tax  losses  to  others, 
in  effect  creating  a  system  of  tax  stamps. 

And,  it  would  revamp  the  tax  code  to 
eliminate  outmoded  or  special  interest 
tax  expenditures  that  do  not  improve 
productivity  or  foster  economic  growth. 
Finally,  my  plan  would  eliminate  the 
indexing  of  the  tax  system,  scheduled  to 
start  in  1985. 

On  the  spending  side,  my  plan  would 
decrease  defense  spending  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  would  con- 
tinue to  reduce  spending  for  various  Gov- 
ernment programs,  including  reform  of 
the  increasingly  costly  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. Because  my  program  is  based 
on  the  economic  assumptions  of  the  CBO. 
It  would  produce  a  credible  budget  that 
would  be  in  balance  by  fiscal  year  1984. 
A  balanced  budget  would  also  dramat- 
ically lower  Interest  rates  as  the  Federal 


Goverhment  would  no  longer  need  to 
consume  such  a  large  portion  of  our 
credit  capacity. 

I  fear  that  even  the  CBO  economic 
assumptions  may  be  too  optimistic.  The 
economic  forecast  prepared  at  my  direc- 
tion could  turn  out  to  be  closer  to  the 
actual  performance  of  the  economy  over 
the  next  few  years. 

However,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a 
compromise  the  entire  committee  could 
accept.  I  based  my  plan  on  the  CBO  eco- 
nomic forecasts.  The  details  of  my  plan 
as  offered  during  markup  of  this  budget 
resolution  are  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

HOLLINGS  PLAN  > 
|ln  billions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years) 


The  President's  new  tone  does  not 
square  with  his  statements  earlier  this 
year.  On  February  18. 1981,  the  President 
proposed  his  plan  for  "America's  New 
Beginning. "  That  proposal  showed  that 
the  budget  could  be  balanced  by  1984. 
Those  budget  deficits,  as  projected  then, 
are  as  follows: 

)ln  btllfofls  of  dollars,  fiscal  y«ars| 

1981      1982      1983    1984    1985 


Target  deficit  (-)  or 
surplus  (+) 


-54.5  -45.0  -22.9  +0.5  +6.9 


1982 


1983       1984 


Total  3 
years 


Projected  outlays « 730.7      801.2      869.2 

Projected  revenues 654.9     698.1      748.1  

Potential  deficit 75.8      103.1      121.1       300 

Changes: 

Revenue  increases +7.5    +37.5    +64.0+109.0 

Outlay  reductions 8.1       44.8       60.4      113.3 

(Defense  (Pres.  Sep- 
tember request))...        (.4)  (+1.8)  (+3.6)  (+5.0) 
(Savings  assumed  in 

FCR)... (4.6)    (34.9)    (42.9)    (82.4) 

(Interest  savings) (3.1)    (11.7)    (21.1)    (35.9) 

Total  deficit 
reduction 15.6       82.3      124.4     222.3 

Remaining  deficit 
(-)or  surplus 
(+) -60.2    -20.8     +3.3    -77.7 


■  CBO  economics. 

>  Removes  unspecified  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983-84  and  unspeci- 
fied COLA  cuts  in  all  3  yr  that  were  assumed  in  the  1st  budget 
resolution. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  substantially 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  1984.  My  position  on 
this  has  been  consistent  throughout  this 
budget  process. 

The  aiiministration,  on  the  other  hand, 
began  with  a  bold  new  program  simul- 
taneously to  increase  economic  growth, 
reduce  inflation,  increase  defense  spend- 
ing, reduce  non -defense  spending,  pro- 
vide for  a  massive  tax  cut,  and  balance 
the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984.  I  stated 
early  this  year  that  such  a  program  could 
work  only  if  it  were  phased  in. 

President  Kennedy's  tax  program  is  a 
good  example.  In  1962,  he  initiated  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  to  stimulate  investment. 
Then,  2  years  later,  after  the  productive 
capacity  was  in  place,  it  was  followed 
with  a  personal  tax  cut.  The  phasing  of 
the  Kennedy  plan  was  the  key  to  its  suc- 
cess. My  alternative  adc^ted  the  same 
approach. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  the  administra- 
tion's program  all  at  once  and  still  expect 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  the  administration  never  in- 
tended to  balance  its  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent now  says  "I  didn't  come  here  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  was  elected  to  reduce 
government  intrusion  in  the  economy." 

What  he  fails  to  realize  is  that  large 
budget  deficits  force  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  into  the  credit  markets  to  finance 
its  deficit,  thereby  competing  with  pri- 
vate borrowers  and  producing  high  in- 
terest rates. 


The  administration  won  on  both  the 
spending  reductions  and  the  tax  reduc- 
tions. On  April  28,  1981.  the  President 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
and  stated: 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration,  let  me 
say  that  we  embrace  and  fully  support  that 
bipartisan  sut>stltute  (the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment).  It  will  achieve  all  the  essen- 
tial alms  of  controlling  government  spend- 
ing, reducing  the  tax  burden,  building  a 
national  defense  second  to  none,  and  stimu- 
lating economic  growth  and  creating  mllUons 
of  new  jobs. 

By  late  summer  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  the  budget  deficit  was  getting 
larger,  not  smaller  so  that  the  adminis- 
tration began  to  prepare  for  a  new  round 
of  budget  cuts. 

On  September  24,  1981.  the  admhiis- 
tration  proposed  an  additional  $13  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $3  billion  in  higher  taxes.  If  that 
were  enacted  the  administration  claimed 
that  the  budget  deficit  could  be  held  to 
$43  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

But  these  proposals  were  removed  from 
reality.  The  President's  package  was  only 
a  half  way  measure.  The  CBO  told  us 
we  faced  a  deficit  of  about  $100  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  yet  the  administra- 
tion offered  only  a  $36  billion  soluticm. 

By  September  28,  David  Stockman, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  began  to  back  away  from 
the  administration's  commitment  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

He  stated  then  that : 

The  precise  size  of  the  budget  deficit  In 
1982  is  not  as  important  as  making  sure 
"the  direction  of  the  deficit  is  steadily  down 
this  coming  year  and  in  subsequent  years." 

This  was  further  confirmed  by  Law- 
rence Kudlow,  assistant  director  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  He  stated 
that: 

We  are  all  coming  to  the  recognition  that 
the  deficit  Isn't  going  to  evaporate  rapidly 
and  that  It  might  be  possible  that  the  tax 
cut  would  be  too  large. 

On  October  28,  David  Stockman  finally 
conceded  that  the  budget  deficit  in  1984, 
the  year  President  Reagan  promised  to 
balance  the  budget,  could  be  over  $100 
billion.  Stockman  said: 

I  don't  think  anybody's  talking  about  a 
literal  accounting  balance  or  making  a  fetish 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

This  reminds  me  of  remarks  made 
.some  months  ago  by  Representative  Jack 
Kemp  who  stated: 
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Republicans  no  longer  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Proposals  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  rais- 
ing taxes  were  rejected  by  the  adminis- 
tration. As  reported  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  on  November  4,  1981: 

President  Reagan  has  rejected  a  plan  to 
raise  taxee  by  J60  billion  to  $80  bUllon  over 
the  next  3  years  even  U  It  means  relinquish- 
ing his  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  In  1984. 

The  President  sided  with  Mr.  Regan,  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  he's  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
balanced  budget  to  avoid  tax  increases. 

And  finally,  recent  internal  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  forecasts,  as 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post,  suggest 
a  budget  deficit  of  $100  billion  in  1982 
compared  to  the  most  recent  public  pro- 
jections of  $43  billion.  In  these  unofficial 
forecasts,  the  1984  deficit  is  not  zero, 
as  the  administration  promised,  but 
rather  $145  billion. 

Should  this  scenario  actually  mate- 
rialize, it  would  be  the  greatest  "riches 
to  rags"  story  of  the  Federal  budget  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  Furthermore, 
the  economy  would  be  in  ruins. 
.  Not  only  has  the  President  aban- 
doned his  pledge  of  a  balanced  budget 
but  he  has  reversed  himself  on  the  need 
to  act  quickly.  The  tax  increases  and 
the  cuts  in  entitlement  programs  that 
the  President  promised  in  his  speech  on 
September  24  have  not  been  submitted 
to  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  now 
does  not  want  Congress  to  act  on  any 
fiscal  plan  before  the  President  submits 
his  fiscal  year  1983  budget  in  January. 

But  relying  on  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cedures involved  with  his  January  budg- 
et virtually  assures  us  that  any  changes 
he  might  recommend  would  not  be  in 
place  before  May  or  June  at  the  earliest. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  has  now 
changed  horses.  But  he  has  left  the  Con- 
gress and  the  economy  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  This  is  not  leadership.  The 
economy  is  in  serious  trouble.  We  need 
the  President's  cooperation,  not  his  op- 
position, in  fashioning  a  solution  that 
will  get  our  economy  rolling  again. 

It  is  irresponsible  to  sit  and  wait  while 
the  economy  and  the  American  people 
sink  deeper  into  recession.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  adopting  Senator 
Johnston's  resolution  calhng  on  the 
President  to  submit  his  recommenda- 
tions on  tax  and  spending  changes  to  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  The  econ- 
omy demands  action. 

I  offered  a  plan  to  deal  with  the  wor- 
sening economy.  The  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  also  proposed  a  plan. 
While  I  did  nob  support  his  plan,  it  was 
a  responsible  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  However,  without  Presidential 
support,  all  of  the  plans  offered  in  the 
committee,  including  the  chairman's, 
were  defeated. 

THE    SBAM    SECOND    BUDCrr    RESOLTTTION 

Without  the  administration's  leader- 
ship or  even  guidance,  the  committee 
could  not  reach  agreement  on  any  spe- 
cific plan.  To  meet  its  obligations,  there- 
fore, it  adopted  a  fall  back  position  and 
agreed  to  reaffirm  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. All  of  the  criticisms  of  the  first 
resolution  apply  to  the  second  since  it  is 
different  in  name  only. 


No  one  should  be  deluded  into  thinking 
that  this  second  budget  resolution  re- 
ported from  the  Budget  Committee,  has 
anything  to  do  with  reality.  We  will  not 
have  a  shrinking  budget  deficit.  We  will 
not  have  a  $1  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  This  resolution  will  not  do  anything 
to  restore  our  economic  prosperity. 

Wall  Street  will  not  be  taken  in  by  this 
resolution.  The  housing  and  auto  indus- 
tries, which  have  suffered  under  the 
crushing  burden  of  high  interest  rates, 
will  get  no  relief  from  this  resolution. 
And  the  countless  small  businesses  that 
are  perhaps  suffering  the  most  from  this 
recession  will  gain  no  consolation. 

This  resolution  is  a  sham.  That  is  why 
I  oppose  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save 
time,  my  colleagues  have  heard  at  length 
from  me  as  to  why  we  have  thought  it  to 
be  a  sham.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that 
I  thought  the  first  resolution,  which 
really  is  the  second  resolution  or  the  re- 
adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, was  a  sham. 

We  went  in  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  if  you  will  remember  the 
very  first  joinder,  if  you  please,  confiict 
in  issues,  was  over  the  particular  eco- 
nMnic  assumptions. 

We  had  been  through  a  consensus  of 
economic  indicators,  the  Chase  econo- 
metric model,  for  example,  some  41  in  the 
consensus.  We  looked  at  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  indicators  and  the 
fundamentals  involved  there.  Referring 
to  imemployment.  for  example,  and  I 
have  seen  different  figures  used,  it  means 
about  $30  billion  to  our  budget,  and  the 
percentage  of  growth  adding  a  $15  billion 
impact  on  the  budget.  We  learned  that  a 
half  percentage  here  or  there  means 
ultimately  billions  upon  billions. 

So  we  are  careful  that  we  come  in  and 
not  be  liberal  and  not  be  conservative 
but  be  accurate. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  we 
were  coming  up  with  substantially  high- 
er deficits  as  a  result  of  these  indicators. 
We  were  Implored  and  finally  over- 
whelmed by  the  majority  side  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  their  particular  indicators. 

We  find  that  not  only  had  I  thought  it 
was  a  sham  at  that  particular  time,  but 
we  know  now  from  David  Stockman  and 
his  Atlantic  Monthly  article  that  it  was 
a  sham.  He  said  he  put  In  the  particular 
factors,  the  cost  of  food,  the  cost  of 
energy,  all  the  other  things  that  we  put 
into  our  particular  computers,  and  we 
learned  just  exactly  where  we  were 
headed,  how  much  unemployment,  what 
the  CPI,  the  inflation  rate,  and  other 
things  would  be. 

He  came  out  trying  to  figure  a  budget 
with  some  $40  billion  in  deficit.  What  he 
then  did  was  to  go  back  to  his  computer 
and  put  in  a  different  set  of  figures  so  he 
would  get  a  different  result.  In  essence, 
it  was  so  he  would  get  a  balanced  budget. 

We  did  not  see  how  we  could  use  those 
figures. 

Now  we  know  how  the  computer  was 
jimmied  in  the  first  instance  back  in 
January  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  entire  article  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  be  printed  at  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  Record.  We  will  find 


out  who  was  sinned  and  who  was  the 
sinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Education  of  David  Stockman 

(By  William  Orelder) 

X.  HOW  the  world  works 

Generally,  he  had  no  time  for  Idle  senti- 
mentality, but  David  A.  Stockman  indulged 
himself  for  a  moment  as  he  and  I  spprosu:b- 
ed  the  farmhouse  In  western  Michigan 
where  Stockman  was  reared.  With  feeling,  he 
described  a  youthful  world  of  hard  work, 
variety,  and  manageable  challenges.  "It's 
something  that's  disappearing  now.  the 
working  family  farm,"  Stockman  observed. 
"We  had  a  little  of  everything — an  acre  of 
strawberries,  an  acre  of  peaches,  a  field  of 
corn,  fifteen  cows.  We  did  everjrthing." 

A  light  snow  had  fallen  the  day  before, 
dusting  the  fields  and  orchards  with  white, 
which  softened  the  dour  outline  of  the 
Stockman  brick  farmhouse.  It  was  buUt 
seventy  years  ago  by  Stockman's  maternal 
grandfather,  who  also  planted  the  silver 
birches  that  ring  the  house.  He  was  county 
treasurer  of  Berrien  County  for  twenty  years, 
and  bis  reputation  iq  local  politics  was  an 
asset  for  his  grandson. 

The  farm  has  changed  since  Stockman's 
boyhood;  It  is  more  specialized.  The  bright- 
red  outbuildings  behind  the  house  Include 
a  wooden  barn  where  livestock  was  once  kept, 
a  chicken  coop  also  no  longer  in  use,  a 
garage,  and  a  large  metal-sided  building, 
where  the  heavy  equipment — in  particular, 
a  mechanical  grape  picker — is  stored.  Orapes 
are  now  the  principal  crop  that  Allen  Stock- 
man, David's  father,  produces.  He  earns  ad- 
ditional Income  by  leasing  out  the  grape 
picker.  The  farm  is  a  small  but  authentic 
example  of  the  entrepreneurial  capitalism 
that  David  Stockman  so  admires. 

As  the  car  approached  the  house.  Stock- 
man's attention  was  diverted  by  a  minor 
anomaly  in  the  idyllic  rural  landscape:  two 
tennis  courts.  They  seemed  out  of  place, 
alone,  amidst  the  snow-covered  fields  at  an 
intersection  next  to  the  Stockman  farm. 
Stockman  hastened  to  explain  that,  despite 
appearances,  these  were  not  tils  family's 
private  tennis  courts.  They  belonged  to  the 
township.  Royalton  Township  (of  which  Al 
Stockman  was  treasurer)  had  received,  like 
all  other  local  units  of  government.  Its  por- 
tion of  the  federal  revenue-sharing  funds, 
and  this  was  how  the  trustees  had  decided 
to  spend  part  of  the  money  from  Washing- 
ton. "It's  all  right,  I  suppose."  Stockman 
said  amiably,  "but  these  people  would  never 
have  taxed  themselves  to  build  that.  Not 
these  tight-fisted  taxpayers!  As  long  as  some- 
one Is  giving  them  the  money,  sure,  they 
are  willing  to  spend  It.  But  they  would  never 
have  used  their  own  money." 

Stockman's  contempt  was  directed  not  at 
the  local  citizens  who  had  spent  the  money 
but  at  the  people  in  Washington  who  had 
sent  It.  And  soon  he  would  be  In  a  position 
to  do  something  about  them.  This  winter 
weekend  was  a  final  brief  holiday  with  his 
parents;  In  a  few  weeks  he  would  become  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et in  the  new  administration  in  Washington. 
Technically.  Stockman  was  still  the  U.S. 
congressman  from  Michigan's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, but  his  mind  and  exceptional  energy 
were  already  concentrated  on  running  OMB. 
a  small  but  awesomely  complicated  power 
center  In  the  federal  government,  through 
which  a  President  attempts  to  monitor  all 
of  the  other  federal  bureaucracies. 

Stockman  carried  with  him  a  big  black 
binder  enclosing  a  "Current  Services  Budg- 
et." which  listed  every  federal  program  and 
its  current  cost  projections.  He  hoped  to 
memorize  the  names  of  600  to  1,000  program 
titles  and  major  accounts  by  the  time  he  was 


sworn  in — an  objective  that  seemed  reason- 
able to  him.  since  he  already  knew  many  of 
the  budget  details.  During  four  years  In  Con- 
gress. Stockman  had  made  himself  a  leading 
conservative  gadfly,  attacking  Democratic 
budgets  and  proposing  leaner  alternatives. 
Now  the  President-elect  was  inviting  him 
to  do  the  same  thing  from  within.  Stockman 
had  lobbied  for  the  OMB  Job  and  was  prob- 
ably better  prepared  for  It.  despite  his  youth- 
fulness,  than  most  of  bis  predecessors. 

He  was  thirty-four  years  old  and  looked 
younger.  His  shaggy  hair  was  streaked  with 
gray,  and  yet  he  seemed  like  a  gawky  colle- 
gian, with  unstylish  glasses  and  a  prom- 
inent Adam's  apple.  In  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol,  where  all  ambitious  staff  aides  scur- 
ried about  In  serious  blue  suits.  Represent- 
ative Stockman  wore  the  same  uniform,  and 
was  frequently  mistaken  for  one  of  them. 

Inside  the  farmhouse,  the  family  greetings 
were  casual  and  restrained.  His  parents  and 
bis  brothers  and  In-laws  did  not  seem  overly 
impressed  by  the  prospect  that  the  eldest 
son  would  soon  occupy  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  of  government. 

Opening  presents  in  the  cluttered  living 
room,  watching  the  holiday  football  games 
on  television,  the  Stockmans  seemed  a  friend- 
ly, restrained,  classic  Protestant  farm  family 
of  the  Middle  West,  conservative  and  striv- 
ing. As  sometimes  happens  In  those  families, 
however,  the  energy  and  ambition  seemed  to 
have  been  concentrated  disproportionately 
in  one  child,  David,  perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  His  mother,  Carol,  a  big-boned 
woman  with  metallic  blond  hair,  was  the 
family  organizer,  an  active  committee  mem- 
ber m  local  Republican  politics,  and  the  one 
who  made  David  work  for  A's  In  school.  In 
political  debate,  David  Stockman  was  capa- 
ble of  dazzling  opponents  with  words;  his 
brothers  seemed  shy  and  taciturn  In  his  pres- 
ence. One  brother  worked  as  a  county  correc- 
tions officer  In  Michigan.  Another,  after  look- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill,  found  a  Job  in  an  em- 
ployment agency.  A  third,  who  bad  that  dis- 
tant look  of  a  sixties  child  grown  older,  did 
day  labor,  odd  Jobs.  His  sister  was  trained  as 
an  educator  and  worked  as  a  consultant  to 
manpower-falnlng  programs  In  Missouri  that 
were  financed  by  the  federal  government. 
"She  believes  in  what  she's  doing  and  I  don't 
quarrel  with  It."  Stockman  said.  "Basically, 
there  are  gobs  of  this  money  out  there.  CETA 
grants  have  to  do  evaluation  and  career 
planning  and  so  forth.  What  does  it  amount 
to?  Somebody  rents  a  room  In  a  Marriott 
Hotel  somewhere  and  my  sister  comes  In  and 
talks  to  them.  I  think  Marriott  may  get  more 
out  of  It  than  anyone  else.  That's  part  of 
what  we're  trying  to  get  at,  and  it's  layered 
all  over  the  government." 

While  David  Stockman  would  speak  pas- 
sionately against  the  government  In  Wash- 
ington and  lU  self-aggrandlzlng  habits,  there 
was  this  small  irony  about  his  siblings  and 
himself:  most  of  them  worked  for  govern- 
ment In  one  way  or  another — protected  from 
the  dynamic  risk-taking  of  the  private  econ- 
omy. Stockman  himself  had  never  had  any 
employer  other  than  the  federal  government, 
but  the  adventure  In  his  career  lay  In  chal- 
lenging It.  Or.  more  precisely.  In  challenging 
the  "permanent  government"  that  modem 
liberalism  had  spawned. 

By  that  phrase.  Stockman  and  other  con- 
servatives meant  not  only  the  layers  and  lay- 
ers of  federal  bureaucrats  and  liberal  politi- 
cians who  sustained  open-ended  growth  of 
the  central  government  but  also  the  less  vis- 
ible Infrastructure  of  private  Interests  that 
fed  off  of  It  and  prospered— the  law  firms  and 
lobbyists  and  trade  associations  in  rows  of 
shining  office  buildings  along  K  Street  in 
Washington;  the  consulting  firms  and  con- 
tractors: the  constituencies  of  special  Inter- 
ests, from  schoolteachers  to  construction 
workers  to  falling  businesses  and  multina- 
tional giants,  all  of  whom  came  to  Washing- 
ton for  money  and  for  legal  protection 
against  the  perils  of  free  competition. 


WhUe  Ideology  would  guide  Stockman  In 
his  new  Job.  he  would  be  confronted  with  a 
large  and  tangible  political  problem:  how  to 
resolve  the  three-sided  dilemma  created  by 
Ronald  Reagan's  contradictory  campaign 
promises.  In  private.  Stockman  agreed  that 
his  former  congressional  mentor,  John  An- 
derson, running  as  an  Independent  candidate 
for  President  in  1980.  had  asked  the  right 
question:  How  is  It  possible  to  raise  defense 
spending,  cut  Income  taxes,  and  balance  the 
budget,  all  at  the  same  time?  Anderson  had 
taimted  Reagsm  with  that  question,  again 
and  again,  and  most  conventional  political 
thinkers,  from  orthodox  Republican  to 
Keyneslan  liberal,  agreed  with  Anderson  that 
It  could  not  be  done. 

But  Stockman  was  confident,  even  cocky, 
that  he  and  some  of  his  fellow  conservatives 
had  the  answer.  It  was  a  theory  of  eco- 
nomics— the  supply-side  theory — that  prom- 
ised an  end  to  the  twin  aggravations  of  the 
1970s:  high  Inflation  and  stagnant  growth  In 
America's  productivity.  "We've  got  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  make  John  Anderson's  question 
fit  Into  a  plausible  policy  path  over  the  next 
three  years."  Stockman  said.  "Actually,  It 
Isn't  all  that  hard  to  do." 

The  supply-side  approach,  which  Stock- 
man had  only  lately  embraced,  assumed,  first 
of  all.  that  dramatic  action  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent, especially  the  commitment  to  a  three- 
year  reduction  of  the  Income  tax,  coupled 
with  tight  monetary  control,  would  signal 
Investors  that  a  new  era  was  dawning,  that 
the  growth  of  government  would  be  dis- 
placed by  the  robust  growth  of  the  private 
sector.  If  economic  behavior  In  a  clhnate  of 
high  inflation  is  primarily  based  on  expecta- 
tions about  the  future  value  of  money,  then 
swift  and  dramatic  action  by  the  President 
could  reverse  the  gloomy  assumptions  In  the 
disordered  financial  markets.  As  Inflation 
abated.  Interest  rates  dropped,  and  produc- 
tive employment  grew,  those  marketplace  de- 
velopments would,  in  turn,  h-lp  Stockman 
balance  the  federal  budget. 

"The  whole  thing  Is  premised  on  faith." 
Stockman  explained.  "On  a  belief  about  how 
the  world  works."  As  he  prepared  the  script 
In  his  mind,  his  natural  optimism  led  to 
bullish  forecasts,  which  were  even  more 
robust  than  the  Reagan  Administration's 
public  promises.  "The  Inflation  premium 
melts  away  like  the  morning  mist."  Stock- 
man predicted.  "It  could  be  cut  in  half  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time  If  the  policy  Is 
credible.  That  sets  off  adjustments  and 
changes  In  perception  that  cascade  through 
the  economy.  You  have  a  bull  market  In  "81. 
after  April,  of  historic  proportions." 

How  the  world  works. — It  was  a  favorite 
phrase  of  Stockman's  frequently  invoked  in 
conversation  to  Indloate  a  coherent  view  of 
things,  an  Ideology  that  was  whole  and  con- 
sistent. Stockman  took  Ideology  seriously, 
and  this  distinguished  him  from  other 
bright,  ambitious  politicians  who  were  con- 
tent to  deal  with  public  questions  one  at  a 
time,  without  Imposing  a  consistent  philo- 
sophical framework  upon  them. 

In  1964.  when  he  went  off  to  Michigan 
State,  having  played  quarterback  in  high 
school  and  participated  in  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  Stockman  assumed  that  he  would 
be  a  farmer  like  his  father.  His  political 
views  were  orthodox  Republican,  derived 
from  his  mother,  and  from  his  reading  of 
The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative,  by  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwater.  "In  my  first  three  months. 
I  went  through  an  absolute  clash  of  cul- 
tures," Stockman  recalls.  "My  first  professor 
was  an  atheist  and  socialist  from  Brooklyn, 
and  within  three  months  I  think  be  de- 
stroyed everything  I  believed  in.  from  God  to 
the  flag."  When  the  Vietnam  War  became  the 
focus  of  campus  radicalism.  Stockman  be- 
came a  leader,  and  read  Herbert  Marcuse,  C. 
Wright  Mills,  and  Paul  Goodman's  critiques 
of  American  society.  "I  became  a  radical,  not 
in  the  hard-core  sense  but  in  the  more 
casual  sense  that  nearly  everybody  was  on 


campus  In  those  days.  Naturally,  as  a  good 
Methodist.  I  looked  for  the  Methodist  youth 
center,  which  became  the  anti-war  center, 
because  that  was  the  socially  conscious  thin^ 
to  do.  I  was  still  enough  of  a  farm  boy  to  be- 
lieve that  revolution  v'<w  Ood's  work." 

After  graduation,  he  enrolled  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  thinking  he  might  become 
a  great  moral  philosopher  In  the  tradition  of 
Christian  social  activists.  (He  was  perhaps 
also  thinking,  like  so  many  other  students 
of  the  time,  that  divinity  school  would  ex- 
tend his  deferment  from  the  draft.)  At  Mich- 
igan State,  be  had  dropped  the  study  of  ag- 
riculture and  moved  into  the  humanities.  At 
Harvard,  he  dropped  theology  and  moved 
into  the  social  sciences  (though  he  never 
received  training  as  an  economist).  "I  guess 
I  always  had  a  strong  Intellectual  bent,  so  I 
needed  a  strong  theory  of  how  the  world 
worked." 

When  be  found  the  divinity  courses  unin- 
spiring, he  began  taking  political  science 
and  history — studying  under  neo-conserva- 
tives  such  as  James  Q.  Wilson.  Nathan  Glaz- 
er.  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan — and  dis- 
covered, he  said,  "that  It  was  poaalbie  to 
have  a  sophisticated  view  of  the  world  with- 
out being  a  Marxist."  In  a  Harvard  seminar, 
he  made  a  connection  with  John  Anderson, 
who  was  looking  for  a  bright  young  Idea 
man  to  help  prepare  issues  for  the  House 
Republican  Conference,  which  Anderson 
chaired.  The  Illinois  congressman  was  mov- 
ing gradually  leftward  In  his  views;  Stock- 
man was  continuing  his  intellectual  searcb 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

Stockman's  congressional  district  was  com- 
posed of  small  towns  and  countryside,  a 
world  that  worked  quite  well  without  Wash- 
ington. In  his  view.  After  dinner  at  the  farm 
that  day.  we  took  a  driving  tour  of  the  area. 
The  government's  good  works  were  every- 
where— a  new  sewer  system  in  Brldgman.  a 
modem  municipal  building  In  Stevensvllle — 
but  Stockman  belittled  them  as  "pork  bar- 
rel." Stockman's  district  was  overwhelming- 
ly rural  and  Republican,  but  he  saw  It  aa  a 
fair  representation  of  America. 

Indeed,  as  a  congressman.  Stockman  him- 
self had  worked  hard  to  make  certain  that 
his  Fourth  District  constituents  exploited 
the  system.  His  office  maintained  a  comput- 
erized alert  system  for  grants  and  loans  from 
the  myriad  agencies,  to  make  certain  that 
no  opportunities  were  missed.  "I  went  around 
and  cut  all  the  ribbons  and  they  never  knew 
I  voted  against  the  damn  programs."  he  said. 

Still,  more  than  most  other  politicians. 
Stockman  was  known  for  standing  by  his 
ideological  principles,  not  undermining 
them.  When  Congress  voted  its  bail-out 
flnanclng  to  rescue  Chrysler  from  bank- 
ruptcy. Stockman  was  the  only  Michigan 
representative  to  oppose  It.  even  though  a 
large  town  in  his  district,  St.  Joseph,  would 
be  hurt.  The  town's  largest  employer.  St. 
Joe's  Auto  Specialties,  was  a  Chryaler  sup- 
plier, and  its  factory  was  laylnar  off  workers. 
Its  owners  were  among  Stockman's  earliest 
and  largest  contributors  when  he  first  ran 
for  Congress,  in  1976.  Still,  he  opposed  the 
baU  out.  "Some  of  them  were  a  little  miffed 
at  me  and  others  applauded.  I  only  had  one 
or  two  argue  strenuously  with  me.  They're 
probably  more  derogatory  behind  my  back." 

Stockman  felt  protected  from  local  pres- 
sures, in  a  way  that  most  members  of  Con- 
gress do  not — partly  by  the  Republicanism  of 
the  district  but  also  by  the  consistency  of  his 
Ideology.  Since  he  had  a  clear,  strong  view 
of  what  government  ought  and  ought  not  to 
do.  he  found  It  easier  to  resist  claims  that 
seemed  illegitimate,  no  matter  who  their 
sponsors  might  be.  "Too  many  politicians  are 
intimidated  by  the  squeaking  wheel.  In  my 
Judgment.  Regardless  of  their  Ideological 
viewpoint,  they're  able  to  Incorporate  the 
squeaking  wheel  Into  their  general  position. 
If  the  proposal  is  pro-business,  they  call  It 
conservative.  If  they're  from  Nebraska.  Ifs 
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pro-farmer.   It's  whatever  serves   the   con- 
stituencies.'" 

This  was  the  core  of  his  complaint  against 
the  modern  liberalism  launched  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  He  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  need  for  basic  social-welfare  pro- 
grams, such  as  unemployment  Insurance  or 
Social  Security;  he  agreed  that  the  govern- 
ment must  regulate  private  enterprise  to 
protect  general  health  and  safety.  But  liberal 
politics  in  Its  later  stages  had  lost  the  ability 
to  Judge  claims,  Eind  so  yielded  to  all  of  them. 
Stockman  thought,  creating  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "constituency-based  choice-mak- 
ing," which  could  no  longer  address  larger 
national  Interests,  Including  fiscal  control. 
As  Stockman  saw  It,  this  process  did  not 
ameliorate  social  Inequities;  It  created  new 
ones  by  yielding  to  powerful  Interest  groups 
at  the  expense  of  everyone  else.  "What  bap- 
pens  Is  the  polltlclzatlon  of  the  society.  All 
decisions  flow  to  the  center.  Once  we  decide 
to  allocate  credit  to  certain  activities — and 
we're  doing  that  on  a  massive  scale — or  to 
allocate  the  capital  for  energy  development, 
the  levels  of  competency  and  morality  fall. 
Then  the  outcomes  In  society  begin  to  look 
more  and  more  like  the  work  of  brute  muscle. 
The  other  thing  It  does  Is  destroy  Ideas.  Once 
things  are  allocated  by  political  muscle,  by 
regional  claims,  there  are  no  longer  Idea- 
based  agendas." 

Across  the  river  from  St.  Joe's,  Stockman 
drove  through  the  deserted  Main  Street  of 
Benton  Harbor,  his  favorite  example  of  failed 
liberalism.  Once  It  had  been  a  prosperous 
commercial  center,  but  now  most  of  its  stores 
and  buildings  were  boarded  up  and  vacant 
except  for  an  occasional  storefront  church  or 
social-service  agency.  As  highways  and  sub- 
urban shopping  centers  pulled  away  com- 
merce, the  downtown  collapsed,  whites 
moved,  and  the  city  became  predominantly 
black  and  overwhelmingly  poor.  The  federal 
government's  various  efforts  to  revive  Ben- 
ton Harbor  had  quite  visibly  failed. 

"When  you  have  powerful  underlying  dem- 
ographic and  economic  forces  at  work, 
federal  intervention  efforts  designed  to  re- 
verse the  tide  turn  out  to  have  rather  anemic 
effects."  Stockman  said,  surveying  the  dilapi- 
dated storefronts.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
If  JlOO  million  had  been  spent  here  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  Urban  renewal,  CETA. 
model  cities,  they've  had  everything.  And 
the  results?  No  Impact  whatever." 

The  drastic  failure  seemed  to  please  him. 
for  it  confirmed  his  view  of  how  the  world 
works.  As  budget  director,  he  Intended  to 
proceed  against  many  of  the  programs  that 
fed  money  to  the  poor  blacks  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, morally  confident  because  he  knew  from 
personal  observation  that  the  federal  revltal- 
Izatlon  money  did  not  deliver  what  such  pro- 
grams promised.  But  he  would  also  go  after 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  grants  for  the  comfortable  towns  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  for 
communities  th»t  could  pay  for  their  own 
sewers  and  the  subsidized  credit  for  farmers 
and  business— the  federal  guarantees  for  eco- 
nomic Interests  that  ought  to  take  their  own 
risks.  He  was  confident  of  his  theory,  because, 
In  terms  of  the  Michigan  countryside  where 
he  grew  up.  he  saw  it  as  equitable  and  fun- 
damentally moral. 

"We  are  interested  in  ourtailing  weak 
claims  rather  than  weak  clients."  he  prom- 
ised. "The  fear  of  the  liberal  remnant  is  that 
we  will  only  attack  weak  clients.  We  have  to 
show  that  we  are  willing  to  attack  powerful 
clients  with  weak  claims.  I  think  that's  crit- 
ical to  our  success— both  political  and  eco- 
nomic success." 

II.  A  RADICAL  IN  POWn 

Three  weeks  before  the  Inauguration 
Stockman  and  his  transition  team  of  a  dozen 
or  so  people  were  already  established  at  the 
OMB  office  In  the  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing. When  his  appointment  as  budget  direc- 
tor first  seemed  likely,  he  had  agreed  to  meet 
With  me  from  time  to  time  and  relate,  off  the 


record,  his  private  account  of  the  great  polit- 
ical struggle  ahead.  The  particulars  of  these 
conversations  were  not  to  be  reported  until 
later,  after  the  season's  battles  were  over,  but 
a  cynic  familiar  with  how  Washington  works 
would  understand  that  the  arrangement  had 
obvious  symbiotic  value.  As  an  assistant 
managing  editor  at  The  Washington  Post,  I 
benefited  from  an  informed  view  of  policy 
discussions  of  the  new  administration; 
Stockman,  a  student  of  history,  was  contrib- 
uting to  history's  record  and  perhaps  influ- 
encing Its  conclusions.  For  him,  our  meetings 
were  another  channel — among  many  he 
used — to  the  press.  The  older  generation  of 
orthodox  R«publlcana  distrusted  the  press: 
Stockman  was  one  of  the  younger  "new"  con- 
servatives who  cultivated  contacts  with  col- 
umnists and  reporters,  who  saw  the  news 
media  as  another  useful  tool  in  political  com- 
bat. "We  believe  our  ideas  have  Intellectual 
respectability,  and  we  think  the  press  will 
recognize  that,"  he  said.  "The  traditional  Re- 
publicans probably  sensed,  even  U  they 
didn't  know  It,  that  their  ideas  lacked  In- 
tellectual respectability." 

In  any  case,  for  the  eight  months  that  fol- 
lowed. Stockman  kept  the  agreement,  and 
our  regular  conversations,  over  breakfast  at 
the  Hay-Adams,  provided  the  basis  of  the 
account  that  follows. 

In  early  January,  Stockman  and  his  staff 
were  assembling  dozens  of  position  papers 
on  program  reductions  and  studying  the  in- 
ternal forecasts  for  the  federal  budget  and 
the  national  economy.  The  Initial  figures 
were  frightening — "absolutely  shocking. "  he 
confided — yet  he  seemed  oddly  exhilarated 
by  the  bad  news,  and  was  bubbling  with  new 
plans  for  coping  with  these  horrendous  num- 
bers. An  OMB  computer,  programmed  as  a 
model  of  the  nation's  economic  behavior,  was 
Instructed  to  estimate  the  Impact  of  Rea- 
gan's program  on  the  federal  budget.  It  pre- 
dicted that  If  the  new  President  went  ahead 
with  his  promised  three-year  tax  reduction 
and  his  Increase  In  defense  spending,  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  be  faced  with 
a  series  of  federal  deficits  without  precedent 
In  peacetime — ranging  from  $82  billion  in 
1982  to  $116  billion  In  1984.  Even  Stockman 
blinked.  If  those  were  the  nxunbers  Included 
In  President  Reagan's  first  budget  message, 
the  following  month,  the  financial  markets 
that  Stockman  sought  to  reassure  would  In- 
stead be  panicked.  Interest  rates,  already 
high,  would  go  higher;  the  expectation  of 
long-term  Inflation  would  be  confirmed. 

Stockman  saw  opportunity  in  these  shock- 
ing projections.  "All  the  conventional  esti- 
mates just  wind  up  as  mud."  he  said.  "As 
absurdities.  What  they  basically  say,  to  boll 
it  down,  is  that  the  world  doesn't  work." 

Stockman  set  about  doing  two  things. 
First,  he  changed  the  OMB  computer.  As- 
sisted by  Uke-mlnded  supply-side  econo- 
mists, the  new  team  discarded  orthodox 
premises  of  how  the  economy  would  behave. 
Instead  of  a  continuing  double-digit  Infla- 
tion, the  new  computer  model  assumed  a 
swift  decline  In  prices  and  Interest  rates. 
Instead  of  the  continuing  pattern  of  slow 
economic  growth,  the  new  model  was  based 
on  a  dramatic  surge  in  the  nation's  produc- 
tivity. New  Investment,  new  Jobs,  and  grow- 
ing profits — and  Stockman's  historic  bull 
market.  "It's  based  on  valid  economic  analy- 
sis," he  said,  "but  it's  the  Inverse  of  the  last 
four  years.  When  we  go  public,  this  is  going 
to  set  off  a  wide-open  debate  on  how  the 
economy  works,  a  great  battle  over  the  con- 
ventional theories  of  economic  performance." 

The  original  apostles  of  supply-side,  par- 
ticularly Representative  Jack  Kemp,  of  New 
York,  and  the  economist  Arthur  B.  Laffer, 
dismissed  budget-cutting  as  inconsequential 
to  the  economic  problems,  but  Stockman  was 
trying  to  fuse  new  theory  and  old.  "Laffer 
sold  us  a  bill  of  goods,"  he  said,  then  cor- 
rected his  words:  "Laffer  wasn't  wrong — he 
didn't  go  far  enough." 

The  great  debate  never  quite  took  bold  in 
the  dimensions  that  Stockman  bad  antici- 


pated, but  the  Reagan  Administration's  eco- 
nomic projections  did  become  the  source  of 
continuing  controversy.  In  defense  of  their 
counter-theories,  Stockman  and  his  asso- 
ciates would  argue,  correctly,  that  conven- 
tional forecasts,  particularly  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, had  been  consistently  wrong  in 
the  past.  His  critics  would  contend  that  the 
supply-side  premises  were  based  upon  wish- 
ful thinking,  not  sound  economic  analysis. 

But,  second.  Stockman  used  the  appalling 
deficit  projections  as  a  valuable  talking 
point  in  the  policy  discussions  that  were 
under  way  with  the  President  and  his  princi- 
pal advisers.  Nobody  in  that  group  was  the 
least  bit  hesitant  about  cutting  federal  pro- 
gramE.  but  Reagan  bad  campaigned  on  the 
vague  and  painless  theme  that  eliminating 
"waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement"  would 
be  sufficient  to  balance  the  accounts.  Now, 
as  Stockman  put  it,  "the  idea  is  to  try  to 
get  beyond  the  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment modality  and  begin  to  confront  the 
real  dimensions  of  budget  reduction."  On 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  Stockman 
had  two  hours  on  the  President-elect's  sched- 
ule to  describe  the  "dire  shape"  of  the  fed- 
eral budget;  for  starters,  the  new  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  go  for  a  budget  re- 
duction in  the  neighborhood  of  (40  billion. 
"Do  you  have  any  Idea  what  (40  billion 
means?"  he  said.  "It  means  I've  got  to  cut 
the  highway  program.  It  means  I've  got  to 
cut  milk-price  supports.  And  Social  Security 
student  benefits.  And  education  and  student 
loans.  And  manpower  training  and  housing. 
It  means  I've  got  to  shut  down  the  synfuels 
program  and  a  lot  of  other  programs.  The 
Idea  Is  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  budget 
deficit  and  some  suggestion  of  the  political 
problems." 

How  much  pain  was  the  new  President 
willing  to  Impose?  How  many  sacred  cows 
would  he  challenge  at  once?  Stockman  was 
still  feeling  out  the  commitment  at  the 
White  House,  aware  that  Reagan's  philo- 
sophical commitment  to  shrinking  the  fed- 
eral government  would  be  weighed  against 
political  risks. 

Stockman  was  Impressed  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  President-elect  accepted  the  broad 
objective:  find  $40  billion  In  cuts  In  a  fed- 
eral budget  running  well  beyond  $700  bil- 
lion. But.  despite  the  multitude  of  expendi- 
tures, the  proliferation  of  programs  and 
grants.  Stockman  knew  the  exercise  was  not 
as  easy  as  it  might  sound. 

Consider  the  budget  in  simple  terms,  as  a 
federal  dollar  representing  the  entire  $700 
billion.  The  most  Important  function  of  the 
federal  government  is  mailing  checks  to  citi- 
zens— Social  Security  checks  to  the  elderly, 
pension  checks  to  retired  soldiers  and  civil 
servants,  reimbursement  checks  for  hospitals 
and  doctors  who  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  and  the  poor,  welfare  checks  for  the 
dependent,  veterans  checks  to  pensioners. 
Such  disbursements  consume  forty-eight 
cents  of  the  dollar. 

Another  twenty-five  cents  goes  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, for  national  defense.  Stockman  knew 
that  this  share  would  be  rising  in  the  next 
four  years,  not  shrinking,  perhaps  becoming 
as  high  as  thirty  cents.  Another  ten  cents 
was  consumed  by  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt,  which  was  fast  approaching 
a  trillion  dollars. 

That  left  seventeen  cents  for  everything 
else  that  Washington  does.  The  FBI  and  the 
national  parks,  the  county  agents  and  the 
Foreign  Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau — 
all  the  traditional  operations  of  govern- 
ment— consumed  only  nine  cents  of  the  dol- 
lar. The  remaining  eight  cents  provided  all 
of  the  grants  to  state  and  local  governments, 
for  aiding  handicapped  children  or  building 
highways  or  installing  tennis  courts  next  to 
Al  Stockman's  farm.  One  might  denounce 
particular  programs  as  wasteful,  as  unnec- 
essary and  ineffective,  even  crazy,  but  David 


Stockman  knew  that  he  could  not  escape 
these  basic  dimensions  of  federal  spending. 

As  he  and  his  staff  went  looking  for  the 
$40  billion,  they  found  that  most  of  it  would 
have  to  be  taken  from  the  seventeen  cents 
that  covered  government  operations  and 
grants-in-aid.  Defense  was  already  off-limits. 
Next  Ronald  Reagan  laid  down  another  con- 
dition for  the  budget-cutting:  the  main 
benefit  programs  of  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care, veterans'  checks,  raUroad  retirement 
pensions,  welfare  for  the  disabled— the  so- 
caUed  "social  safety  net"  that  Reagan  had 
promised  not  to  touch— were  to  be  exempt 
from  the  budget  cuts.  In  effect,  he  was 
declaring  that  Stockman  could  not  tamper 
with  three  fourths  of  the  forty-eight  cents 
devoted  to  transfer  payment*. 

No  President  had  balanced  the  budget  in 
the  past  twelve  years.  Still,  Stockman 
thought  It  could  be  done,  by  1984,  if  the 
Reagan  Administration  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  cutting  weak  claims,  not 
merely  weak  clients,  and  if  It  shocked  the 
system  sufficiently  to  create  a  new  political 
climate.  He  stUl  believed  that  It  was  not 
a  question  of  numbers.  "It  boUs  down  to 
a  political  question,  not  of  budget  policy 
or  economic  policy,  but  whether  we  can 
change  the  habits  of  the  political  system." 

The  struggle  began  In  private,  with  Ronald 
Reagan's  Cabinet.  By  inaugural  week,  Stock- 
man'a  staff  had  assembled  fifty  or  sixty 
policy  papers  outlining  major  cuts  and  al- 
teraUons,  and,  aiming  at  the  target  of  $40 
bUUon,  Stockman  was  anxious  to  win  fast 
approval  for  them,  before  the  new  Cabinet 
officers  were  fully  familiar  with  their  de- 
partments and  prepared  to  defend  their  bu- 
reaucracies. During  the  first  week,  the  new 
Cabinet  members  had  to  sit  through  David 
Stockman's  recital — one  proopsal  after  an- 
other outlining  drastic  reductions  in  their 
programs.  Brief  discussion  was  followed  by 
presidential  approval.  "I  have  a  little  ner- 
vousness about  the  heavy-handedness  with 
which  I  am  being  forced  to  act,"  Stockmao 
conceded.  "It's  not  that  I  wouldn't  want  to 
give  the  decision  papers  to  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers ahead  of  tirne  so  they  could  look  at 
them,  it's  Just  that  we're  getting  them  done 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  rushing 
them  to  the  Cabinet  room.  ...  It  doesnt 
work  when  you  have  to  brace  these  Cabinet 
offlcers  In  front  of  the  President  with  severe 
reductions  in  their  agencies,  because  then 
they're  in  the  position  of  having  to  argue 
against  the  group  line.  And  the  group  line 
Is  cut,  cut,  cut.  So  that's  a  very  awkward 
position  for  them,  and  you  make  them  re- 
sentftil  very  fast." 

Stockman  proposed  to  White  House  coun- 
selor Edwin  Meese  an  alternative  approach — 
a  budget  working  group,  in  which  each  Cab- 
inet secretary  could  review  the  proposed  cuts 
and  argue  against  them.  As  the  group 
evolved,  however,  with  Meese,  chief  of  staff 
James  Baker,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Regan,  and  policy  director  Martin  Ander- 
son, among  others,  it  was  stacked  in  Stock- 
man's favor.  "Each  meeting  will  Involve 
only  the  relevant  Cabinet  member  and  his 
aides  with  four  or  five  strong  keepers  of 
the  central  agenda."  Stockman  explained 
at  one  podnt.  "So  on  Monday,  when  we  go 
into  the  decision  on  synfuels  oroerams.  it 
win  be  [Energy  Secretary  James  B.]  Ed- 
wards defending  them  against  six  guys  say- 
ing that,  by  God,  we've  got  to  cut  these 
back  or  were  not  polng  to  have  a  savings 
program  that  will  add  up." 

in  general,  the  system  worked.  Stockman's 
agency  did  in  a  few  weeks  what  normalI> 
consumes  months;  the  process  was  made 
easier  because  the  normal  ooposltlon  forces 
had  no  time  to  marshal  either  their  argu- 
ments or  their  constituents  and  because  the 
President  was  fully  in  tune  with  Stockman. 
After  the  budget  working  group  reached  a 
decision,  it  would  be  taken  to  Reagan  in  the 
form  of  a  memorandum,  on  which  he  could 
register  his  approval  by  checking  a  little  box. 


"Once  he  checks  It,"  Stockman  said,  "I  put 
that  in  my  safe  and  I  go  ahead  and  I  don't 
let  it  come  back  up  again." 

The  check  marks  were  given  to  changes  in 
twelve  major  budget  entitlements  and  scores 
of  smaller  ones.  Eliminate  Social  Security 
minimum  benefits.  Cap  the  runaway  costs  of 
Medicaid.  Tighten  eligibility  for  food  stamps. 
Merge  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  for 
unemployed  industrial  workers  with  stand- 
ard unemployment  compensation  and  shrink 
It.  Cut  education  aid  by  a  quarter.  Cut  grants 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  in  half.  "Zero 
out"  CETA  and  the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank.  And  so  forth.  "Zero  out"  be- 
came a  favorite  phrase  of  Stockman's;  it 
meant  closing  down  a  program  "cold  turkey," 
in  one  budget  year.  Stockman  believed  that 
any  compromise  on  a  program  that  ought  to 
be  eliminated — funding  that  would  phase  it 
out  over  several  years— was  merely  a  political 
ruse  to  keep  It  alive,  so  It  might  still  be  in 
existence  a  few  years  hence,  when  a  new 
political  climate  could  allow  Its  restoration 
to  full  funding. 

"I  Just  wish  that  there  were  more  hours 
in  the  day  or  that  we  didn't  have  to  do  this 
so  fast.  I  have  these  stacks  of  briefing  books 
and  I've  got  to  make  decisions  about  spe- 
cific options  ...  I  don't  have  time,  trying 
to  put  this  whole  package  together  in  three 
weeks,  so  you  Just  start  making  snap  Judg- 
ments." 

In  the  private  deliberations.  Stockman  be- 
gan to  encounter  more  resistance  from  Cabi- 
net members.  He  was  proposing  to  cut  $752 
million  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
provides  subsidized  financing  for  interna- 
tional trade— a  cut  of  crucial  symbolic  im- 
portance, because  of  Stockman's  desire  for 
equity.  Two  thirds  of  the  Ex-Im's  direct  loans 
benefit  some  of  America's  major  manufac- 
turers— Boeing,  Lockheed.  General  Electric. 
Westinghouse.  McDonnell  Douglas.  Western 
Electric.  Combustion  Engineering — and.  not 
surprisingly,  the  program  had  a  strong  Re- 
publican constituency  on  Capitol  Hill.  Stock- 
man thought  the  trade  subsidies  offended  the 
free-market  principles  that  all  conservatives 
espouse — in  particular.  President  Reagan's 
objective  of  withdrawing  Washington  from 
business  decision-making.  Supporters  of  the 
subsidies  made  a  practical  argument:  the 
U.S.  companies,  big  as  they  were,  needed  the 
financial  subsidies  to  stay  even  against  gov- 
ernment-subsidized competition  from  Eu- 
rope and  Japan. 

The  counter-offensive  against  the  cut  was 
led  by  Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Wil- 
liam Brock,  who  argued  eloquently  before 
the  budget  working  group  for  a  partial  resto- 
ration of  Ex-Im  funds.  By  Stockman's  ac- 
count, the  two  "fought,  argued,  pounded  the 
table,"  and  the  meeting  seemed  headed  for 
deadlock.  "I  sort  of  Innocently  asked,  well, 
isn't  there  a  terrible  political  spin  on  this? 
It's  my  Impression  that  most  of  the  money 
goes  to  a  handful  of  big  corporations,  and  if 
we  are  ever  caught  not  cutting  this  while 
we're  biting  deeply  Into  the  social  programs, 
we're  going  to  have  big  problems."  Stockman 
asked  if  anyone  at  the  table  had  any  relevaivt 
data.  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Tim 
McNamar  thereupon  produced  a  list  of  Ex- 
Im's  major  beneficiaries  (a  list  that  Stock- 
man had  given  him  before  the  mee'ting) .  "So 
then  I  went  into  this  demagogic  tirade  about 
how  In  the  world  can  I  cut  food  stamps  and 
social  services  and  CETA  Jobs  and  EDA  Jobs 
and  you're  going  to  tell  me  you  can't  give  up 
one  permy  for  Boeing?" 

Stockman  won  that  argument,  for  the  mo- 
ment. But,  as  with  all  the  other  Issues  in  the 
budget  debate,  the  argument  was  only  begin- 
ning. "I've  got  to  take  someithing  out  of 
Boeing's  hide  to  make  this  look  right  .  .  .  You 
can  measure  me  on  this,  because  I'll  probab- 
ly lose  but  I'll  give  it  a  helluva  fight." 

Stockman  also  began  what  was  to  become 
a   continuing   struggle,   occasionally   nasty. 


with  the  new  secretary  of  eenrgy.  Edwards,  a 
dentist  from  South  Carolina,  was  ostensibly 
appointed  to  dismantle  the  Department  of 
Energy,  as  Resgan  had  promised,  but  when 
Stockman  proposed  cutting  the  department 
In  half,  virtually  eliminating  the  vast  syn- 
thetic-fuels program  launched  by  the  Carter 
Administration,  Edwards  argued  In  defense. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Stockman  said 
contemptuously.  "I  went  over  to  DOE  the 
other  day  and  here's  a  whole  roomful  of  the 
same  old  bureaucrats  I've  been  kicking 
around  for  the  last  five  years — advising  Ed- 
wards on  why  we  couldn't  do  certain  things 
on  oil  decontrol  that  I  wanted  to  do."  The 
relationship  did  not  Improve  as  the  two  men 
got  to  know  each  other  better. 

But  Stockman  felt  only  sympathy  for  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  John  Block,  an  Illinois 
farmer.  The  budget  cuts  were  hitting  some 
of  Agriculture's  principal  subsidy  programs. 
A  billion  dollars  would  be  cut  from  dalrv- 
prlce  supports.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  and  grants  were  to  be  sharply 
curtailed.  The  low-interest  financing  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  would  be  modified. 

:n  the  early  weeks  of  the  new  admlnlstra- 
tlrn.  the  peanut  growers  and  their  congres- 
sional lobby  had  campaigned,  as  they  did 
every  year,  to  have  the  new  secretary  of  agri- 
culture rai5e  the  price-support  level  for 
peanuts.  Stockman  told  Block  he  would  have 
to  refuse— for  Stockman  wanted  to  al>ollsh 
the  program.  "I  sympathize  with  Jack 
Block."  Stockman  said.  "I  forced  him  into  a 
po'^ltlon  that  makes  his  life  miserable  over 
there.  He's  on  the  central  team,  he's  not  a 
departmental  player,  but  the  parochial  pol- 
itics of  that  department  are  fierce."  Victories 
over  farm  lobbies  could  be  won.  Stockman 
believed.  If  he  kept  the  issues  separate- at- 
tacking each  commodity  program  in  turn 
and  undermining  urban  support  by  cutting 
the  food  and  nutrition  programs.  "My  str»* 
egy  1.S  to  come  in  with  a  farm  bill  that's  un- 
p.cceptable  to  the  farm  guys  so  that  th» 
whole  thing  begins  to  splinter."  An  earlv 
test  vote  on  milk-price  supports  seemed  tc 
confirm  the  strategy— the  dairy  farmers  lot«- 
fcied  and  lost. 

The  only  cabinet  officer  Stockman  did  no* 
challenge  was.  of  courfe.  the  secretary  of  de- 
fense.   In    the    frantic    preparation    of    th» 
Reagan  budget  message,  delivered  In  broaf 
outline  to  Congress  on  February  18.  the  OM^ 
review  offlcers  did  not  give  even  their  U5U» 
scrutiny  to  the  new  budget  projections  fron 
Defense    Reagan  had  promised  to   lncre»« 
military  spending  by  7  percent  a  year,  a** 
lusted  for  Inflation,  and  this  pledge  trar*- 
lated  into  the  biggest  peacetime  arms  buil^ 
I'D  in  the  history  of  the  republic— $1-6  »^' 
lion  over  the  next  five  years,  which  wou!' 
more    th&n   double    the    Pentagon's   annuf 
budget  while  domestic  spending  was  shrink 
Ing.  Stockman  acknowledged  that  OMB  ha 
taken  only  a  cursory  glance  at  the  new  dt 
fen-e  budget,  but  he  was  confident  that  late 
on.  when  things  settled  down  a  bit.  he  coul 
go  back  and  analyze  it  more  carefully. 

!n  late  February,  months  before  the  de 
fense  budget  became  a  subject  of  Cablne 
debate,  Stockman  privately  predicted  tha' 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger,  him- 
self a  budget  director  during  the  Nixon 
years,  would  be  an  ally  when  he  got  around 
to  cutting  back  military  spending.  "As  scon 
as  we  get  pan  this  flrst  phase  in  the  process. 
!m  really  going  to  go  after  the  Pentagon. 
The  whole  question  is  blatant  inefficiency, 
poor  deployment  of  manpower,  contracting 
Idiocy,  and.  hell.  I  think  that  Caps  going  to 
be  a  pretty  good  mark  over  there.  He's  not 
a  tool  of  the  military-industrial  complex.  I 
mean,  he  hasn't  been  steeped  in  its  excuses 
and  rationalizations  and  Ideology  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  think  that  hell  back  off  on  a  lot 
of  this  stuff,  but  you  just  can't  challenge 
him  head-on  without  your  facts  in  line.  And 
we're  pcing  to  get  our  case  in  line  and  just 
force  it  through  the  presses  " 
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StockmAD  shkred  the  general  view  of  the 
Re«gan  Administration  that  the  United 
SUtea  needed  a  major  build-up  of  Its  armed 
forces.  But  he  also  recognized  that  the  Pen- 
tagon, as  sole  customer  for  weapons  sys- 
tems, subsidized  the  arms  manufacturers  In 
many  direct  wajrs  and  violated  many  free- 
market  principles.  "The  defense  budgets  In 
the  out-years  won't  be  nearly  as  high  as  we 
are  showing  now.  In  my  Judgment.  Hell,  I 
think  there's  a  kind  of  swamp  of  (10  to  920 
to  930  billion  worth  of  waste  that  can  bo 
ferreted  out  if  you  really  push  hard." 

Ixmg  before  President  Reagan's  speech  to 
Ooogresa,  moot  of  the  painful  details  of  the 
$41-4  billion  In  proposed  reductions  were  al- 
ready kno>wn  to  Capitol  HiU  and  the  public. 
In  early  February,  preparing  the  political 
ground.  Stockman  started  delivering  hla 
"black  book"  to  Republican  leaders  and  com- 
mittee chairmen.  He  knew  that  once  the  In- 
formation was  circulating  on  the  Hill,  it 
would  aoon  be  available  to  the  news  media, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  upset  by  the  dally 
storm  of  headlines  revealing  the  dimensions 
of  what  lay  ahead.  The  news  conveyed,  In 
Its  drama  and  quantity  of  detail,  the  appro- 
priate political  message:  President  Reagan 
would  not  be  proposing  buslnew  as  usual. 
The  President  had  in  mind  what  Stockman 
saw  as  "fiscal  revolution." 

But  It  was  not  generally  understood  that 
the  new  budget  director  had  already  loet  a 
major  component  of  his  revolution — another 
set  of  proposals,  which  he  called  "Chapter 
n,"  that  was  not  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  be- 
cause the  President  had  vetoed  its  moat  con- 
troversial elements. 

Stockman  had  thought  "Chapter  n"  would 
help  him  on  two  fronts:  it  would  provide 
BUbatantlally  increased  revenues  and  thus 
help  reduce  the  huge  deficits  of  the  next 
three  years;  but  it  would  also  mollify  liberal 
critics  complaining  about  the  cuts  in  social 
wMfare.  because  It  was  aimed  primarily  at 
tax  expenditures  (popularly  known  as  "loop- 
holes") lienefltlng  oil  and  other  business  In- 
terests. "We  have  a  gap  which  we  couldn't 
fUI  even  with  all  these  budget  cuts,  too  big  a 
deficit."  Stockman  explained.  "Chapter  II 
comes  out  totally  on  the  opposite  of  the 
equity  question.  That  was  part  of  my 
strategy  to  force  acquiescence  at  the  la£t 
minute  into  a  lot  of  things  you'd  never  see 
a  Republican  administration  propose.  I  had 
a  meeting  this  morning  at  the  White  House. 
Tlie  President  wasn't  Involved,  but  all  the 
other  key  senior  people  were.  We  brought  a 
program  of  additional  tax  savings  that  don't 
touch  any  social  programs.  But  they  touch 
tax  expenditures."  Stockman  hesitated  to 
discuss  details,  for  the  package  was  politi- 
cally sensitive,  but  it  Included  ellmlnaUon 
of  the  oil-depletion  allowance;  an  attack  on 
tax-exempt  industrial-development  bonds; 
user  fees  for  owners  of  private  airplanes  and 
barges;  a  potential  celling  on  home-mort- 
gage deductions  (which  Stockman  called  a 
"mansion  cap,"  since  it  would  affect  only  the 
wealthy):  some  defense  reductions:  and 
other  items,  ten  In  all.  Total  additional  sav- 
ings: somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  920 
billion.  Stockman  was  proud  of  "Chapter  II" 
and  also  very  nervous  about  it.  because,  while 
liberal  Democrats  might  applaud  the  clos- 
ing of  "loopholes"  that  they  had  attacked 
for  years,  powerful  lobbies — ^In  Congress  and 
business — would  mobilize  against  it. 

Did  President  Reagan  approve?  "If  there's 
a  consensus  on  it,  he's  not  going  to  buck  it, 
probably." 

Two  weeks  later.  Stockman  cheerfully  ex- 
plained that  the  President  had  rejected  his 
"tax-expenditures"  savings.  The  "Chapter  11" 
Issues  had  seemed  crucial  to  Stockman  when 
he  was  preparing  them,  but  he  dismissed 
them  as  inconsequential  now  that  he  had 
loet.  "Those  were  more  like  ornamenU  I  was 
thinking  of  on  the  tax  side,"  he  Insisted.  "I 
call  them  equity  ornaments.  They're  not 
really  too  good.  They're  not  essential  to  the 
economics  of  the  thing." 

The  President  was  willing  to  propose  user 


fees  for  aircraft,  private  boats,  and  t>arges, 
but  turned  down  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  oll-depletlon  allowance.  "The  President 
has  a  very  clear  philosophy,"  Stockman  ex- 
plained. "A  lot  of  people  criticize  him  for 
being  short  on  the  details,  but  he  knows 
when  something's  wrong.  He  Just  Jumped  all 
over  my  tax  proposals." 

Stockman  dropped  other  proposals.  Never- 
theless, he  was  buoyant.  The  reactions  from 
Capitol  HIU  were  clamorous,  as  expected,  but 
the  budget  director  was  more  Impressed  by 
the  silences,  the  stutter  and  hesitation  of 
the  myriad  Interest  groups.  Stockman  was 
becoming  a  favorite  caricature  for  newspaper 
cartoonists — the  grim  reaper  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  the  Republican  Robes- 
pierre— but  in  his  many  sessions  on  the  Hill 
he  sensed  confusion  and  caution  on  the  other 
side. 

"There  are  more  and  more  guys  coming 
around  to  our  side,"  he  reported.  "What's 
happening  is  that  the  plan  is  so  sweeping 
and  it  covers  all  the  bases  sufficiently,  so 
that  it's  like  a  magnifying  glass  that  reveals 
everybody's  pores.  ...  In  the  past,  people 
could  easily  get  votes  for  their  projects  or 
their  Interests  by  saying,  well,  If  they  would 
cut  food  stamps  and  CETA  Jobs  and  two  or 
three  other  things,  then  maybe  we  would  go 
along  with  It.  but  they  are  just  picking  on  my 
program.  But,  now,  everybody  perceives  that 
evcrbody's  s8M:red  cows  are  being  cut.  If  that's 
what  it  takes,  so  be  it.  The  parochial  player 
will  not  be  the  norm,  I  think.  For  a  while." 

in.  THE  MAGIC  ASTCXISK 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Ideological  consistency  Is 
not  a  highly  ranked  virtue  but  Its  absence 
Is  useful  grounds  for  scolding  the  opposition. 
David  Stockman  endured  considerable  need- 
ling when  his  budget  appeared,  revealing 
that  many  programs  that  he  had  opposed  as 
a  congressman  bad  survived.  The  most  glar- 
ing was  the  fast-breeder  nuclear  reactor  at 
Clinch  River,  Tennessee.  Why  hadn't  Stock- 
man cut  the  nuclear  subsidy  that  he  had  so 
long  criticized?  The  answer  was  Senator  How- 
ard Baker,  of  Tennessee,  majority  leader.  "I 
didn't  have  to  get  roHed,"  Stockman  said,  "I 
Just  got  out  of  the  way.  It  Just  wasn't  worth 
fighting.  This  package  will  go  nowhere  with- 
out Baker,  and  Clinch  River  is  Just  life  or 
death  to  Baker.  A  very  poor  reason,  I  know." 

Consistency,  he  knew,  was  an  important 
asEct  In  the  new  environment.  The  package 
o:  budget  cuts  would  be  swiftly  picked 
apart  If  members  of  Congress  perceived  that 
they  could  save  their  pet  programs,  one  by 
one,  from  the  general  reductions.  "All  those 
guys  are  looking  for  ways  out,"  he  said.  "If 
they  can  detect  an  alleged  pattern  of  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  somebody  else  or  dis- 
criminatory treatment  between  rural  and 
urban  Interests  or  between  farm  interests 
and  Industrial  Interests,  they  can  concoct  a 
case  for  theirs." 

Even  by  Washington  standards,  where 
overachlevlng  young  people  with  excessive 
adrenalin  are  commonplace.  Stockman  was 
busy.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth  he 
went,  from  his  vast  office  at  the  Old  Execu- 
tive Office  Building,  with  Its  classic  high  ceil- 
ings and  Its  fireplace,  to  the  cloakrooms  and 
hideaway  offices  and  hearing  chambers  of  the 
Capitol,  to  the  West  Wing  of  the  White 
House.  Usually,  he  carried  an  impossible 
stack  of  books  and  papers  under  his  arm.  like 
a  harried  high  school  student  who  has  not 
been  given  a  locker.  He  promised  friends  he 
would  relax — take  a  day  off.  or  at  least 
sleep  later  than  5  a.m..  when  he  usually  arose 
to  read  policy  papers  before  breakfast.  But 
he  did  not  relax  easily.  What  was  social  life 
compared  with  the  thrill  of  reshaping  the 
federal  establishment? 

In  the  early  skirmishing  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Stockman  actually  proposed  a  tight  control 
system :  Senator  Baker  and  the  House  Repub- 
lican leader.  Robert  Michel,  of  Illinois,  would 
be  empowered  to  clear  all  budget  trades  on 
particiilar  programs — and  no  one  else,  not 


even  the  highest  White  House  advisers,  could 
negotiate  any  deals.  "If  you  have  multiple 
channels  for  deals  to  be  cut  and  retreats  to 
be  made,"  Stockman  explained,  "then  it  will 
be  possible  for  everybody  to  start  slde-door- 
Ing  me,  going  in  to  see  Meese,  who  doesn't 
understand  that  policy  background,  and 
making  the  case,  or  (Jamesl  Baker  making  a 
deal  with  a  sut)commlttee  chairman."  Neither 
the  White  House  nor  the  congressional  lead- 
ership liked  his  Idea,  and  It  was  soon  burled. 

By  March,  however.  Stockman  could  see 
the  status  quo  yielding  to  the  shock  of  the 
Reagan  agenda.  In  dozens  of  meetings  and 
hearings,  public  and  private.  Stockman  per- 
ceived that  It  was  now  inappropriate  for  a 
senator  or  a  congressman  to  plead  for  his 
special  Interests,  at  least  In  front  of  other 
members  with  other  Interests.  At  one  caucus, 
a  Tennessee  Republican  began  to  lecture 
him  on  the  reduced  financing  for  TVA;  other 
Republicans  scolded  him.  Stockman  cut  pub- 
lic-works funding  for  the  Red  River  project 
in  Louisiana,  which  he  knew  would  arouse 
Russell  Long,  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Long  appealed  personally 
at  the  White  House,  and  Reagan  stood  firm. 

One  by  one.  small  signals  such  as  these 
began  to  change  Stockman's  estimate  of  the 
political  struggle.  He  began  to  believe  that 
the  Reagan  budget  package,  despite  Its  scale, 
perhaps  because  of  its  scale,  could  survive  In 
Congress.  With  skillful  tactics  by  political 
managers,  with  appropriate  public  drama 
provided  by  the  President,  the  relentless 
growth  rate  of  the  federal  budget,  a  perma- 
nent reality  of  Washington  for  twenty  years, 
could  actually  be  contained. 

Stockman's  analysis  was  borne  out  a  few 
weelu  later,  In  early  April,  when  the  Senate 
adopted  its  first  budget-cutting  measures. 
88-10,  a  package  close  enough  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  convince  Stock- 
man of  the  vulnerability  of  "constituency- 
based"  politics.  "That  could  well  be  a  turn- 
ing point  in  this  whole  process,"  Stockman 
said  afterward. 

Still,  Stockman  was  even  more  impressed 
by  the  performance  of  the  new  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate.  After  a  week  of  voting 
down  amendments  to  restore  funds  for  vari- 
ous programs — "voting  against  every  mother- 
hood title,"  as  Stockman  put  it— moderate 
Republicans  from  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west needed  some  sort  of  political  solace.  Led 
by  Senator  John  Chaffee,  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  moderates  propased  an  amendment 
spreading  about  11  billion  over  an  array  of 
social  programs,  from  education  to  home- 
heating  assistance  for  the  poor.  Stockman 
had  no  objection.  The  amendment  wouldn't 
cost  much  overall,  and  it  wotild  "take  care 
of  those  people  who  have  been  good  soldiers." 
Senator  Pete  Domenlci,  of  New  Mexico,  the 
Senate  budget  chairman,  decided,  however, 
that  the  accommodation  wasn't  necessary, 
and  he  was  right.  The  Chaffee  amendment 
lost. 

"It  was  the  Idnd  of  amendment  that 
should  have  passed,"  Stockman  reflected 
afterward.  "The  fact  that  it  didn't  win  tells 
me  that  the  poUUcal  logic  has  changed." 

Not  entirely,  however.  While  the  Senate 
majority  was  rejecting  additional  money  for 
the  coailtlon  of  social  programs,  it  was  also 
tinkering  with  an  important  Item  in  Stock- 
man's balance  of  equitable  cuts — the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  great  multinational  in- 
dustrial firms  that  received  the  trade  sub- 
sidies from  Ex-Im  were  already  at  work. 
argulns  that  U.S.  sales  abroad  and  Jobs  at 
home  would  suffer  without  th«  Ex-Im  loans 
and  guarantees.  The  Republicans,  led  by 
Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum.  of  Kansas,  where 
Boeing  is  a  major  employer,  voted  to  restore 
•250  million  to  the  Ex-Im  budget.  Later,  the 
Hoiise  raised  the  figure  even  hlRher.  with 
little  resistance  from  the  White  House. 

"We  weren't  resllv  closely  in  control." 
Stockman  exolalne'l.  "The  mark-up  went  so 
fast,  and  those  amendments  came  out  of  the 
woodwork,  and  we  weren't  prepared  to  deal 


with  It."  Stockman  seemed  nonchalant  about 
his  defeat.  The  principle  of  cutting  the  Ex- 
Im's  corporate  subsidies,  which  had  seemed 
so  Important  to  him  In  January,  was  now 
regarded  as  a  minor  blemish  on  the  Senate 
victory.  "It  did  open  a  little  breach  that  U 
troublesome,"  he  conceded. 

The  vulnerability  of  Stockman's  ideology 
was  always  that  the  politics  of  winning 
would  overwhelm  the  philosophical  premises. 
But  after  the  Senate  victory.  Stockman  de- 
voted his  energy  to  the  tactlcol  questions — 
winning  again  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  was  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crau.  "This  Is  pure  politics,"  he  said.  "It's 
a  question  of  whether  the  President  can  pre- 
vail on  the  floor  of  the  House,  because  if  he 
can't,  then  the  committee  chairmen  know 
they  have  license  to  do  anything  they  want." 
Stockman  watched  with  admiration  as  his 
principal  Intellectual  rival,  Jim  Jones,  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  attempted  to  fashion  a  budget 
resolution  that  would  hold  the  Democratic 
majority  together.  The  budget  director  cal- 
culated that  Jones  had  an  impossible  task, 
but  he  could  see  that  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressman was  going  to  come  closer  than  he 
had  expected.  The  Democrats,  by  Stockman's 
analysis,  were  really  three  groups:  the  old- 
line  liberal  faithful,  who  would  follow  the 
party  leadership  and  defend  against  any  or 
all  budget  cuts;  a  middle  group,  including 
Jones  and  other  younger  memt)ers,  who 
recognized  that  federal  deficits  were  out  of 
control  and  were  willing  to  confront  the 
problem  (Stockman  referred  to  them  as 
"the  progressives");  and.  finally,  the  "boll 
weevils,"  the  thirty-eight  southerners  who 
were  pulled  toward  Reagan  Iwth  In  conser- 
vative philosophy  and  by  the  politics  of  their 
home  districts,  which  had  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  President.  Jones  was  drawing 
up  a  resolution  that  would  restore  some 
funds  to  social  programs,  to  keep  the  liberals 
happy;  that  projected  a  smaller  deficit  than 
Stockman's,  to  appear  more  responsible  In 
fiscal  terms;  and  that  did  not  touch  the  de- 
fense budget,  which  would  offend  the  south- 
erners. 

Artful  as  It  was,  the  Jones  resolution  was, 
according  to  Stockman,  a  series  of  gimmicks: 
economic  estimates  and  accounting  tricks. 
'Political  numbers,"  he  called  them.  But 
Stockman  was  not  critical  of  Jones  for  these 
budget  ploys,  because  he  cheerfully  con- 
ceded that  the  administration's  own  budget 
numbers  were  constructed  on  similar  shaky 
premises,  mixing  cuts  from  the  original  1981 
budget  left  by  Jimmy  Carter  with  new  base- 
line projections  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  In  a  way  that,  fundamentally, 
did  not  add  up.  The  budget  politics  of  1981, 
which  produced  such  clear  and  dramatic 
rhetoric  from  both  sides,  was,  in  fact,  based 
upon  a  IjewUderlng  set  of  numbers  that  con- 
fused even  those,  like  Stockman,  who  pro- 
duced them. 

"None  of  vis  really  understands  what's  go- 
ing on  with  all  these  numbers,"  Stockman 
confessed  at  one  point.  "Tou've  got  so  many 
different  budgets  out  and  so  many  different 
baselines  and  such  complexity  now  in  the 
Interactive  parts  of  the  budget  between 
policy  action  and  the  economic  environment 
and  all  the  Internal  mysteries  of  the  budget, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  them.  People  are  get- 
ting from  A  to  B  and  it's  not  clear  how  they 
are  getting  there.  It's  not  clear  how  we  got 
there,  and  it's  not  clear  how  Jones  is  going 
to  get  there." 

These  "internal  mysteries"  of  the  budget 
process  were  not  dwelt  upon  by  either  side, 
for  there  was  no  point  In  confusing  the  clear 
lines  of  political  debate  with  a  much  deeper 
and  unanswerable  question:  Does  anyone 
truly  understand,  much  less  control,  the 
dynamics  of  the  federal  budget  Intertwined 
with  the  mysteries  of  the  national  economy? 
Stockman  pondered  this  question  occasion- 
ally, but  since  there  was  no  obvious  remedy. 


no  Intellectual  construct  available  that 
would  make  sense  of  this  anarchical  uni- 
verse, he  was  compelled  to  shrug  at  the 
mystery  and  move  ahead.  "I'm  beginning  to 
believe  that  history  is  a  lot  shakier  than  I 
ever  thought  It  was,"  be  said,  in  a  reflective 
moment.  "In  other  words,  I  think  there  are 
more  random  elements,  less  determinism  and 
more  discretion.  In  the  course  of  history  than 
I  ever  believed  before.  Because  I  can  see  it. ' 
The  "random  elements"  were  working  in 
Stockman's  behalf  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  had  a  good  fix  on  what  Jones 
would  produce  as  the  Democratic  alterna- 
tive, in  part  because  he  had  a  spy  In  the 
Democratic  meetings— Phil  Granun,  of  Tex- 
as, a  Uke-mlnded  conservative  and  friend  who 
agreed  to  co-sponsor  the  administration's 
sulwtitute  resolution.  Did  Jones  know  that 
one  of  his  Democratic  committee  members 
was  really  on  the  other  side?  "No,"  said 
Stockman.  "That's  how  I  know  what's  in 
Jonei'  budget." 

Stockman  was  also  dealing  with  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  "boll  weevils."  He 
thought  that  the  southerners  could  be  won 
to  the  President's  side  with  a  minimum  of 
trading,  but  he  was  prepared  to  trade.  He 
agreed  with  G.  V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affalra 
Committee  and  a  genuine  leader  among  the 
southern  Democrats,  to  acquiesce  In  the 
restoration  of  $350  to  $400  million  for  staff- 
ing at  veterans'  hospitals.  Once  Montgomery 
announced  he  was  with  the  President,  It 
would  be  a  respectable  position,  which  other 
southerners  could  embrace.  Stockman  felt. 
Still,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  defend 
the  agenda  against  general  trading  for  votes. 
In  political  terms,  Stockman's  analysis  was 
sound.  The  Reagan  program  was  moving  to- 
ward a  series  of  dramatic  victories  In  Con- 
gress. Beyond  the  brilliant  tactical  maneu- 
vering, however,  and  concealed  by  the  pub- 
lic victories.  Stockman  was  privately  sUrlng 
at  another  reality — a  gloomy  portent  that 
the  economic  theory  behind  the  President's 
program  wasn't  working.  While  it  was  win- 
ning in  the  political  arena,  the  plan  was  los- 
ing on  Wall  Street. 

The  financial  markeU,  which  Stockman 
had  thought  would  be  reassured  by  the  new 
President's  bold  actions,  and  which  were 
supposed  to  launch  a  historic  "bull  market" 
m  April,  failed  to  respond  In  accordance 
with  Stockman's  script.  The  market  not  only 
failed  to  rally,  they  went  into  a  new  decline. 
Interest  rates  started  up  again;  the  bond 
market  slumped.  The  annual  inflation  rate,  it 
was  true,  was  declining,  dropping  below 
double  digits,  but  even  Stockman  acknowl- 
edged that  thU  was  owing  to  "good  luck" 
with  grain  harvests  and  world  oil  supplies, 
not  to  Reaganomlcs.  Investment  analysts, 
however,  were  looking  closely  at  the  Stock- 
man budget  figures.  looking  beyond  the 
storm  of  political  debate  and  the  President's 
winning  style,  and  what  they  saw  were  enor- 
mous deficits  ahead — the  same  numbers  that 
had  shocked  David  Stockman  when  he  came 
into  office  In  January.  Henry  Kaufman,  of 
Salomon  Brothers,  one  of  the  preeminent 
prophets  of  Wall  Street,  delivered  a  sobering 
speech  that,  in  the  cautious  language  of  fin- 
anciers, said  the  same  thing  that  John  An- 
derson had  said  In  IDSO:  cutting  taxes  and 
pumping  up  the  defense  budget  would  pro- 
duce not  balanced  budgets  but  Inflationary 
deflclU. 

Was  Kaufman  right?  Stockman  agreed 
that  be  was,  and  conceded  that  his  own  orig- 
inal conception — that  dramatic  political  ac- 
tion would  somehow  alter  the  marketplace 
expectations  of  continuing  Inflation — had 
been  wrong.  "They're  concerned  about  the 
out-year  budget  posture,  not  about  the  near- 
term  economic  situation.  The  Kaufmans 
dont  dispute  our  diagnosis  at  all.  They  dis- 
pute our  remedy.  They  don't  think  it  adds 
up  ...  I  take  the  performance  of  the  bond 
market  deadly  seriously.  I  think  It's  the  best 


measure  there  is.  The  bond  markets  repre- 
sent worldwide  psychology,  worldwide  per- 
ception and  evaluation  of  what,  on  balance, 
relevant  people  think  about  what  we're  do- 
ing ...  It  means  we're  going  to  have  to  make 
changes  ...  I  wouldn't  say  we  are  losing. 
We're  still  not  winning.  We're  not  winning." 

The  underlying  problem  of  the  deficits 
first  surfaced,  to  Stockman's  embarrassment. 
In  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  In  mid- 
April,  when  committee  Republicans  choked 
on  the  three-year  projections  supplied  by  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Three  Republican  senators  refused  to  vote 
for  a  long-term  budget  measure  that  pre- 
dicted continuing  deficits  of  840  billion,  in- 
stead of  a  balanced  budget  by  1964. 

Stockman  thought  he  had  taken  care  of 
embarrassing  questions  about  future  deficits 
with  a  device  he  referred  to  as  the  "magic 
asterisk."  (Senator  Howard  Baker  had  dut>- 
bed  it  that  in  strategy  sessions.  Stockman 
said.)  The  "magic  asterisk"  would  blithely 
denote  all  of  the  future  deficit  problems 
that  were  to  be  taken  care  of  with  additional 
budget  reductions,  to  be  announced  by  the 
President  at  a  later  date.  Thus,  everyone 
could  finesse  the  hard  questions,  for  now. 

But,  somehow  or  other,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  staff  Insisted  upon  putting  the 
honest  numbers  In  Its  resolution — the  pro- 
jected deficits  of  $60  bllllon-plus  running 
through  1984.  That  left  the  Republican  sen- 
ators staring  directly  at  the  same  scary  num- 
bers that  Stockman  and  the  Wall  Street 
analysts  had  already  seen.  The  budget  di- 
rector blamed  this  brief  flare-up  on  the 
frantic  nature  of  his  schedule.  When  he 
should  have  been  holding  hands  with  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  he  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  soothing  Repre- 
sentative Delbert  Latta,  of  Ohio,  the  ranking 
Republican  In  budget  matters,  who  was 
pouting.  Latta  thought  that  since  he  was  a 
Republican,  his  name  should  go  ahead  of 
that  of  Phil  Oramm,  a  Democrat,  on  the 
budget  resolution:  that  it  should  be  Latta- 
Gramm  Instead  of  Gramm-Latta. 

After  a  few  days  of  reassurances.  Stockman 
persuaded  the  Republican  senators  to  relax 
about  the  future  and  two  weeks  later  they 
passed  the  resolution — without  being  given 
any  concrete  answers  as  to  where  he  would 
And  future  cuts  of  such  magnitude.  In  effect, 
the  "magic  asterisk"  sufficed. 

But  the  real  problem,  as  Stockman  con- 
ceded, was  still  unsolved.  Indeed,  pondering 
the  reactions  of  flnanclal  markets,  the  budget 
director  made  an  extraordinary  confession  in 
private:  the  original  agenda  of  budget  re- 
ductions, which  had  seemed  so  radical  In 
February,  was  exposed  by  May  as  inadequate. 
The  "magic  asterisk"  might  suffice  for  the 
political  debate  in  Congress,  but  it  would 
not  answer  the  fundamental  question  asked 
by  Wall  Street:  How.  In  fact,  did  Ronald 
Reagan  expect  to  balance  the  federal  budget? 
"It's  a  tentative  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  markets  and  of  spokesmen  like  Kaufman 
that  is  reversible  because  they  havent  seen 
all  our  cards.  From  the  cards  they've  seen. 
I  suppose  that  you  can  see  how  they  draw 
that  conclusion." 

"It  means."  Stockman  said,  "that  you  have 
to  have  some  recallbratlon  In  the  policy.  The 
thing  was  put  together  so  fast  that  it  prob- 
ably should  have  been  put  together  differ- 
ently." With  mild  regret.  Stockman  looked 
back  at  what  had  gone  wrong: 

"The  defense  numbers  got  out  of  control 
and  we  were  doing  that  whole  budget-cut- 
ting exercise  so  frenetically.  In  other  words, 
you  were  Juggling  details,  pushing  people, 
and  going  from  one  session  to  another,  try- 
ing to  cut  housing  programs  here  and  rural 
electric  there,  and  we  were  doing  it  so  fast, 
we  didn't  know  where  we  were  ending  up 
for  sure  ...  In  other  words,  we  should  have 
designed  those  pieces  to  be  more  compatible 
But  the  pieces  were  moving  on  Independent 
tracks— the    tax    program,    where    we    were 
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going  on  spending,  and  the  defense  program, 
which  wa«  Just  a  bunch  of  numbers  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  And  It  didn't  quite  mesh. 
That's  what  happened.  But,  you  see.  for 
about  a  month  and  a  half  we  got  away  with 
that  because  of  the  novelty  of  all  these 
budget  reductions." 

Reagan's  policy-makers  knew  that  their 
plan  was  wrong,  or  at  least  inadequate  to 
Its  promised  effects,  but  the  President  went 
ahead  and  conveyed  the  opposite  impression 
to  the  American  public.  With  the  cool  sin- 
cerity of  on  experienced  television  actor. 
Reagan  appeared  on  network  TV  to  rally  the 
nation  In  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  reso- 
lution, promising  a  new  era  of  nscal  control 
and  balanced  budgets,  when  Stockman  knew 
they  stUl  had  not  found  the  solution.  This 
practice  of  offering  the  public  eloquent  reas- 
surances despite  privately  held  doubts  was 
not  new.  of  course.  Every  contemporary 
President — sUrtlng  with  Lyndon  Johnson.  In 
his  attempt  to  cover  up  the  true  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam— had  been  caught,  sooner 
or  later.  In  contradictions  between  promlsea 
and  economic  realities.  The  legacy  was  a  deep 
popular  skepticism  about  anything  a  Presi- 
dent promised  about  the  economy.  Barely 
four  months  in  office.  Ronald  Reagan  was 
Already  adding  to  the  legacy. 

Indeed.  Stockman  began  In  May  to  plot 
"what  he  called  the  "recallbratlon"  of  Reagan 
policy,  which  he  hoped  could  be  executed 
discreetly  over  the  coming  months  to  elimi- 
nate the  out-year  deficits  for  1983  and  1984 
that  alarmed  Wall  Street— without  alarming 
political  Washington  and  losing  control  In 
the  congressional  arena.  "It's  very  tough, 
because  you  don't  want  to  end  up  like  Carter, 
where  you  put  a  plan  out  there  and  then, 
a  month  Into  It.  you  visibly  and  unmistak- 
ably change  postures.  So  what  you  have  to 
do  la  solve  this  problem  incrementally,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  reversal,  and  there 
are  some  ways  to  do  that." 

Stockman  saw  three  main  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity for  closing  the  gap:  defense.  Social 
Security,  and  health  costs,  meaning  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  And  there  was  a  fourth:  the 
Reagan  tax  cut;  If  It  could  be  modified  In 
the  course  of  the  congressional  negotiations 
already  urder  way,  this  would  make  for 
additional  savings  on  the  revenue  side.  The 
public  alarm  over  the  deficits  was,  to  some 
extent,  "fortuitous,"  from  Stockman's  view- 
point, because  the  Wall  Street  message  sup- 
ported the  sermon  that  he  was  delivering 
to  his  fellow  policy-makers  at  the  White 
House:  the  agonies  of  budget  reduction  were 
only  beginning,  and,  more  to  the  point,  the 
Reagan  Administration  could  not  keep  it.s 
promise  of  balanced  budgets  unless  It  was 
willing  to  back  away  from  Its  promised  de- 
fense spending,  its  10-10-10  tax-cut  plan, 
and  the  President's  pledge  to  exempt  from 
cutbacks  the  so-called  "safety-net"  pro- 
grams. Stockman  would  deliver  this  speech. 
In  different  forms,  all  through  the  summer 
ahead,  trying  to  create  the  leverage  for 
action  on  those  fronts,  particularly  on  de- 
fense. He  later  explained  his  strategy : 

"I  put  together  a  list  of  tweniy  social 
programs  that  have  to  be  zeroed  out  com- 
pletely, like  Job  Corps,  Head  Star^,  women 
and  children's  feeding  programs,  on  and  on. 
And  another  twenty-flve  that  hav"'  to  be  cut 
by  50  percent:  general  reveniit  sharing, 
CETA  manpower  training,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
And  then  huge  bites  that  would  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  Social  Security.  I  i  lean  really 
fierce,  blood-and-puts  stuff — widows'  bene- 
fits and  orphans'  benefits,  things  like  that. 
And  still  It  didn't  add  un  to  940  billion.  So 
that  sort  of  created  a  new  awareness  of  the 
defense  budget. 

"Once  you  set  aside  defense  and  Social 
Security,  the  Medicare  complex,  and  a  few 
other  sacred  cows  of  minor  dimension,  like 
the  VA  and  the  TBI,  you  have  less  than  $200 


billion  worth  of  discretionary  room — only 
»144  billion  after  you  cut  all  the  easy  dis- 
cretionary programs  this  year." 

In  short,  the  fundamental  arithmetic  of 
the  federal  budget,  which  Stockman  and 
others  had  brushed  aside  In  the  heady  days 
of  January,  was  now  back  to  haunt  them. 
If  the  new  administration  would  not  cut  de- 
fense or  Social  Security  or  major  "safety- 
net"  programs  that  Reagan  had  put  off  lim- 
its, then  It  must  salvage  the  smaller  slice  re- 
maining. Otherwise,  balancing  the  budget  In 
1984  became  an  empty  promise.  The  political 
pain  of  taking  virtually  all  of  the  budget 
savings  from  government  grants  and  opera- 
tions would  be  too  great.  Stockman  believed; 
Congress  would  never  stand  for  It.  There- 
fore, he  had  to  begin  educating  "the  West 
Wing  guys"  on  the  necessity  for  major  revi- 
sions In  their  basic  plan.  He  was  surprisingly 
optimistic.  "They  "are  now  understanding  all 
those  things."  Stockman  said.  "A  month  ago. 
they  didn't.  They  really  thought  you  could 
find  $144  billion  worth  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  So  at  least  I've  made  a  lot  of  headway 
Internally." 

Revisions  of  the  original  tax-cut  plan 
would  probably  be  the  easiest  compromise.  A 
modest  delay  In  the  effective  date  would  savo 
billions  and.  besides,  many  conservatives  In 
Congress  were  never  enthusiastic  about  the 
supply-side  tax-cutting  formula.  In  order  to 
win  Its  passage,  the  administration  was  "pre- 
pared to  give  a  little  bit  on  the  tax  bill." 
Stockman  said,  which  would  help  ciu-e  his 
problem  of  deficits. 

Social  Security  was  much  more  volatile, 
but  Stockman  noted  that  the  Senate  had 
already  expressed  a  willingness  In  test  votes 
to  reconsider  such  basic  components  as  an- 
nual cost-of-living  Increases  for  retirees.  In 
the  House,  the  Democrats,  led  by  J.  J.  Pickle, 
of  Texas,  were  preparing  their  own  set  of 
reforms  to  keep  the  system  from  bankruptcy, 
so  Stockman  thought  It  would  be  possible  to 
develop  a  consensus  for  real  changes.  He 
didn't  much  care  for  Pickle's  proposals,  be- 
cause the  Impact  of  the  reforms  stretched 
out  over  some  years,  whereas  Stockman  was 
looking  for  Immediate  relief.  "I'm  Just  not 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  political  capital  solv- 
ing some  other  guy's  problems  In  2010."  But 
he  felt  sure  a  compromise  could  be  worked 
out.  "If  you  don't  do  this  in  1981,  this  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  land  on  the  rocks,"  he  pre- 
dicted, "because  you  won't  do  it  In  '82  |a 
congressional  election  year]  and  by  '83,  you 
will  have  solvency  problems  coming  out  of 
your  ears.  You  know,  sometimes  sheer  real- 
ity has  a  sobering  effect." 

Finally,  there  was  defense.  Stockman 
thought  the  sobering  effects  of  reality  were 
working  In  his  favor  there,  too,  but  he  recog- 
nized that  the  political  tactics  were  much 
trickier.  In  order  to  get  the  first  round  of 
budget  cuts  through  Congress,  particularly  In 
order  to  lure  the  southern  Democrats  to  the 
President's  side,  there  must  be  no  hint  of 
retreat  from  Reagan's  promises  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. That  would  mobilize  the  defense  lobby 
against  him  and  help  the  Democrats  hold 
control  of  the  House.  Still,  when  the  timing 
was  right.  Stockman  thought  be  would  pre- 
vail. 

"They  got  a  blank  check,"  Stockman  ad- 
mitted. "We  didn't  have  time  during  that 
February-March  period  to  do  anything  with 
defense.  Where  are  we  going  to  cut?  Domes- 
tic? Or  struggle  all  day  and  night  with  de- 
fense? So  I  let  it  go.  But  It  worked  perfectly, 
because  they  got  so  greedy  that  they  got 
themselves  strung  way  out  there  on  a  limb." 

As  policy-makers  and  politicians  faced  up 
to  the  additional  cuts  required  in  programs, 
the  pressure  would  lead  them  back,  Inevita- 
bly, to  a  tough-minded  re-examlnatlon  of 
the  defense  side.  Or  so  Stockman  believed. 
That  combination  of  events,  he  suggested, 
would  complete  the  circle  for  Wall  Street. 


"The  markets  will  respond  to  that.  Unless 
they  are  absolutely  perverse." 

rv.    OLD   POLITICS 

The  President's  televised  address,  In  April, 
was  masterly  and  effective:  the  nation  re- 
sponded with  a  deluge  of  mall  and  telephone 
calls,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  ac- 
cepted Reagan's  version  of  budget  reconcili- 
ation over  the  Democratic  alternative.  The 
final  roll  call  on  the  Oramm-Latta  resolution 
was  not  even  close,  with  slxty-tihree  Demo- 
crats Joining  all  House  Republicans  In  sup- 
port of  the  President.  The  stunning  victory 
and  the  disorganized  opposition  from  the 
Democrats  confirmed  for  Stockman  a  politi- 
cal hunch  he  had  first  developed  when  he  saw 
the  outlines  of  Representative  Jim  Jones' 
resolution,  mimicking  the  administration's 
budget-cutting.  The  1980  election  results  may 
not  have  been  "ideological."  but  the  members 
of  Congress  seemed  to  be  Interpreting  them 
that  way. 

This  new  context.  Stockman  felt,  would 
be  Invaluable  for  the  weeks  ahead,  as  the 
budget-and-tax  Issues  moved  Into  the  more 
complicated  and  vulnerable  areas  of  action. 
The  generalized  budget-cutting  Instructions 
voted  by  the  House  were  now  sent  to  each 
of  the  authorizing  committees,  most  of  them 
chaired  by  old-line  liberal  Democrats  who 
would  try  to  save  the  programs  In  their  Juris- 
dictions, but  their  ability  to  counterattack 
was  clearly  limited  by  the  knowledge  that 
President  Reagan,  not  Speaker  Tip  ©"Nem. 
controlled  the  floor  of  the  House.  Stockman 
expected  the  Democratic  chairmen  to  employ 
all  of  their  best  legislative  tricks  to  feign 
cooperation  while  actually  undermining  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts,  but  he  was  already  pre- 
paring another  Republican  resolution, 
dubbed  "Son  of  Oramm-Latta."  to  make 
sure  the  substantive  differences  were  main- 
tained— the  block  grants  that  melded  social 
programs  and  turned  them  over  to  the  states, 
the  "caps"  on  Medicaid  and  other  open-ended 
entitlement  programs,  the  "zeroing  out"  of 
others. 

In  the  first  round.  Stockman  felt  that  he 
had  retreated  on  very  little.  He  made  the 
trade  with  Representative  Montgomery  on  VA 
hospitals,  and  his  old  friend  Representative 
Oramm  had  restored  some  "phase-out"  funds 
for  EDA,  the  agency  Stockman  so  much 
wished  to  abolish.  "He  put  It  In  there  over  my 
objections,"  Stockman  explained,  "because  he 
needed  to  keep  three  or  four  people  hi^py.  I 
said  okay,  but  we're  not  bound  by  It."  The 
Republican  resolution  also  projected  a  lower 
deficit  than  Stockman  thought  was  realistic, 
as  a  tactical  necessity.  "Oramm  felt  be 
couldn't  win  on  the  floor  unless  they  bad  a 
lower  deficit,  closer  to  Jones's  deficit,  so  they 
got  It  down  to  931  billion  by  book  or  by 
crook,  mostly  the  latter." 

Stockman  was  supremely  confident  at  that 
point.  The  Reagan  Administration  had  taken 
the  measure  of  Its  political  opposition  and 
had  created  a  new  climate  In  Washington,  a 
new  agenda.  Now  what  remained  was  to  fol- 
low through  In  a  systematic  way  that  would 
convince  the  financial  markets.  In  the  middle 
of  May,  he  made  anotber  prediction:  the  bull 
market  on  Wall.  Street,  the  one  he  had  ex- 
pected In  April,  would  arrive  by  late  stmmier 
or  early  fall. 

"I  think  we're  on  the  verge  of  the  response 
in  the  financial  markets.  It  takes  one  more 
piece  of  the  puzzle,  resolution  of  the  tax  bill. 
And  that  may  happen  relatively  quickly,  and 
when  It  does.  I  think  you'll  start  a  long  bull 
market,  by  the  end  of  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  reinforcement  that  the  President  got 
politically  In  the  legislative  process  will  be 
doubled,  barring  some  new  war  In  the  Middle 
Kast,  by  a  perceived  economic  situation  In 
which  things  are  visibly  Improving.  I'm  mucb 
more  confident  now." 

Stockman  was  wrong,  of  course,  about  tb« 
bull  market.  But  bis  misinterpretation  of 


•rcnta  was  more  profound  tb«n  tb*t.  With- 
out recognizing  It  at  tbe  time,  the  budget 
director  was  beaded  Into  a  summer  In  which 
not  only  financial  markeU  but  life  Itself 
seemed  to  be  absolutely  perretM.  Tbe  Reagan 
progrun  kept  winning  In  pubUc,  a  series  of 
weU-celsbratsd  political  victories  In  Con- 
gress—yet privately  Stockman  was  losing  bU 
struggle. 

Stockman  was  changing.  In  a  manner  that 

perhaps  be  himself  did  not  recognise.  His 

conversations  began  to  reflect  a  new  sense  of 

fatalism,  a  brittle  edge  of  uncertainty. 

"There  was  a  cntaln  dimension  of  our 

theory  that  was  unrealistic 

"Tbe  system  has  an  enormous  amount  of 
InertU. . . " 

"I  dont  believe  too  mucb  In  tbe  momen- 
tum theory  any  more.  . .  " 

"I  have  a  new  theory — there  are  no  real 
conservatives  In  Congress. . .  " 

Tbe  ttimlng  point,  which  Stockman  did  not 
grasp  at  tbe  time,  came  in  May.  shortly  after 
the  first  House  victory.  Buoyed  by  the  mo- 
mentum, the  White  House  put  forward,  with 
Inadequate  political  soundings,  the  Stockman 
plan  for  Social  Security  reform.  Among  other 
things.  It  proposed  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
benefits  for  early  retirement  at  age  sixty-two. 
Stockman  thought  this  was  a  privilege  that 
older  citizens  could  comfortably  yield,  but  64 
percent  of  those  eligible  for  Social  Security 
were  now  taking  early  retirement,  and  the 
"reform"  plan  set  off  a  sudden  tempest  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Democrats  accused  Reagan  of 
reneging  on   his  promise  to  exempt  Social 
Security  from  the  budget  cuts  and  accused 
Stockman  of  trying  to  balance  his  budget  at 
tbe  expense  of   Social  Security  recipients, 
which,  of  course,  he  was.  "The  Social  Security 
problem  Is  not  simply  one  of  satisfying  actu- 
aries." Stockman  conceded.  "It's  one  of  satis- 
fying the  bere-and-now  of  budget  require- 
ments." In  the  Initial  flurry  of  reaction,  the 
Senate  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  oppos- 
ing the  OMB  version  of  how  to  reform  Social 
Security,  and  across  the  nation,  the  elderly 
were  alarmed  enough  to  begin  writing  and 
calling  their  representatives  In  Congress.  But 
Stockman  seeme<i  not  to  grasp  the  depth  of 
his  political  problem;  he  still  believed  that 
congressional    reaction    would    quiet    down 
eventually  and  Democrats  would  cooperate 
with  blm. 

'Three  things,"  he  explained.  'TPlrst,  tbe 
politicians  In  the  White  House  are  over- 
reacting. They're  overly  alarmed.  Second, 
there  Is  a  serious  political  problem  with  It. 
but  not  of  Insurmountable  dimensions.  And 
third,  basically  I  screwed  up  quite  a  bit  on 
the  way  the  damn  thing  was  handled." 

Stockman  said  that  Republicans  on  Ways 
and  Means  were  urging  him  to  propose  an 
administration  reform  plan  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Democrats';  Stockman  misjudged  the 
political  climate.  The  White  House  plan,  put 
together  in  haste,  had  "a  lot  of  technical 
bloopers."  which  made  It  even  more  vulner- 
able to  aUack.  Stockman  said.  "I  was  Just 
racing  against  the  clock.  All  the  office  things 
I  knew  ought  to  be  done  by  way  of  ground- 
work, advance  preparation,  and  so  forth  Jiist 
fell  by  the  wayside.  .  .  .  Now  we're  taking  the 
flak  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Republicans  be- 
cause we  didn't  Inform  them." 

Despite  the  political  uproar.  Stockman 
thought  a  compromise  would  eventually 
emerge,  because  of  the  pressure  to  "save" 
Social  Security.  This  would  give  him  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  budget  savings  he  needed. 
"I  sUll  think  we'll  recover  a  good  deal  of 
ground  from  this.  It  will  permit  the  poUU- 
clans  to  make  It  look  like  they're  doing  some- 
thing for  the  beneficiary  population  when 
they  are  doing  something  to  It  which  they 
normally  wouldn't  have  the  courage  to  tmder- 
take." 
But  there  was  less  "courage"  among  poli- 


ticians than  Stockman  assiuned.  Indeed,  one 
politician  who  scurried  away  from  the  Presl- 
dents  proposed  cuts  in  Social  Security  was 
the  President.  Stockman  wanted  him  to  go 
on  television  again,  address  the  nation  on 
Social  Security  s  impending  bankruptcy,  and 
build  a  popular  constituency  for  the  changes. 
But  White  House  advisers  did  not. 

"The  President  was  very  Interested  [In  the 
reform  package)  and  he  believed  It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  The  problem  is  that  the 
politicians  are  so  wary  of  the  Social  Security 
issue  per  se  that  they  want  to  keep  him  away 
from  It.  thinking  they  could  somehow  have 
an  administration  initiative  that  came  out  of 
the  boondocks  somewhere  and  the  President 
wouldn't  be  tagged  with  It.  Well,  that  was 
Just  pure  naive  nonsense  .  .  ■  My  view  was. 
if  you  had  to  play  this  thing  over,  you 
should  have  the  President  go  on  TV  and  give 
a  twenty-minute  Fireside  Chat,  with  some 
nice  charts  .  .  .  You  could  have  created  a 
climate  In  which  major  things  could  be 
changed." 

The  White  House  rejected  that  Idea.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  kept  his  distance  from  the  con- 
troversy, but  It  would  not  go  away.  In  Sep- 
tember, Reagan  did  finally  address  the  Issue 
In  a  televised  chat  with  the  nation:  he  dis- 
owned Stockman's  reform  plan.  Reagan  said 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  "misinformation" 
about  In  the  land,  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  wanted  to  cut  Social  Security. 
Not  true,  he  declared,  though  Reagan  had 
proposed  such  a  cut  In  May.  Indeed,  the 
President  not  only  buried  the  Sodal  Security 
cut  he  had  proposed  earlier  but  retreated  on 
one  reform  measure — elimination  of  the 
minimum  benefits — that  Congress  had  al- 
ready, reluctantly,  approved.  As  though  he 
had  missed  the  long  debate  on  that  Issue, 
Reagan  announced  that  It  was  never  his  in- 
tention to  deprive  anyone  who  was  In  genu- 
ine need.  Any  legislative  action  toward  alter- 
ing Social  Security  would  be  postponed  until 
1983,  after  the  1982  congressional  elections, 
and  too  late  to  help  Stockman  with  bis  stub- 
bom  deficits.  In  the  meantime.  Reagan  ac- 
cepted a  temporary  solution  advocated  by 
the  Democrats  and  denounced  by  Stockman 
as  "irresponsible" — borrowing  from  another 
federal  trust  fund  that  was  in  surplus,  the 
health-care  fund,  to  cover  Social  Security's 
problems.  Everyone  put  the  best  face  on  It. 
Including  Stockman.  The  tactical  retreat, 
they  explained,  was  the  only  thing  Reagan 
could  do  under  the  circumstances— a  smart 
move,  given  the  explosive  nature  of  the  So- 
cial Security  protest.  Still.  It  was  a  retreat, 
and,  for  David  Stockman,  a  fundamental  de- 
feat. He  lost  one  major  source  of  potential 
budget  savings.  The  political  outcome  did 
not  suggest  that  he  would  do  much  better 
when  he  proposed  reforms  for  Medicare.  So- 
cial Security's  twin. 

Where  would  Stockman  find  the  money  to 
cover  those  deficits,  variously  estimated  at 
944  to  $65  billion?  The  Ux-cut  legislation 
Itself  became  one  of  Stockman's  best  hopes. 
The  tax  bargaining  had  begun  In  the  spring 
as  a  delicate  process  of  private  negotiations 
and  reassurance  with  different  groups — with 
Democrats  needed  for  a  House  majority,  with 
nervous  Republicans  still  leery  of  the  supply- 
side  theology,  and  with  tbe  supply-side 
apostles  zealously  defending  their  creed. 
Stockman  was  a  participant,  though  not  the 
lead  player.  In  this  process:  be  met  almost 
dally  with  the  legislative  tactical  group  at  the 
White  House — Edwin  Meese.  Jim  Baker. 
Donald  Regan,  presidential  assistant  Richard 
Darman.  and  others — that  called  signals  on 
both  the  tax  legislation  and  budget  reconcili- 
ation. 

Stockman's  Interest  was  made  clear  to  the 
others:  he  wanted  a  compromise  on  the  tax 
bill  which  would  substantially  reduce  Its 
drain  on  tbe  federal  treasury  and  thus  mod- 


erate the  fiscal  damage  of  Reaganomlcs. 
Stockman  thought  that  If  the  Republicans 
could  compromise  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
chairman.  RepresenUtlve  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 
the  tax  legislation  would  stUl  be  a  supply- 
side  tax  cut  m  lU  approach  but  considerably 
smaller  In  size.  More  important,  they  would 
avoid  ?.  bidding  war  for  votes.  "We're  kind  of 
divided,  not  In  an  antagonistic  sense,  Just 
sort  of  a  judgment  sense,  between  those  who 
want  to  call  off  tbe  game  .  .  .  and  those  of  us 
who  want  to  give  Rostenkowskl  a  lew  more 
days  to  see  what  he  can  achieve." 

The  negotiations  with  Rostenkowskl  ended 
in  failure,  and  the  Reagan  team  agreed  that 
It  would  have  to  modify  its  own  tax-cut  plan 
In  ordjr  to  lure  fiscal  conservatives.  Under 
thi  revised  plan,  the  flrst-year  reduction  was 
only  6  percent  and.  more  Important,  the  Im- 
pact was  delayed  until  late  in  the  year,  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  revenue  loss.  The 
White  House  also  made  sul>stantlal  changes 
In  the  business-depreciation  and  tax-credit 
rules,  which  were  intended  to  stimulate  new 
industrial  investments,  reducing  the  overly 
generous  provisions  for  business  tax  writs- 
offs  on  new  equipment  and  buildings. 

Stockman  was  privately  delighted  he  saw 
a  three-year  revenue  savings  of  $70  billion  in 
the  compromise.  The  depreciation  rules  that 
big  business  wanted  were  "way  out  of  Joint." 
Stockman  insisted.  But  he  was  nervous  about 
the  970  billion  figure,  because  he  feared  that 
when  Representative  Jack  Kemp  (co-sponsor 
of  tbe  original  supply-side  tax  proposal,  the 
Kemp-Roth  bill)  and  other  supply-side  advo- 
cates heard  it.  they  might  regard  the  savmgs 
as  so  large  that  it  would  undermine  the  stim- 
ulation effects  of  the  major  tax  reduction. 
"As  long  as  Jack  Is  happy  with  what's  hap- 
pening." Stockman  said.  "It's  hard  for  the 
(supply-slde|  network  to  mobilize  Itself  with 
a  shrill  vote.  Jack's  satisfied,  although  we're 
sort  of  on  the  edge  of  thin  Ice  with  him." 

The  supply-side  effects  would  be  strong. 
Stockman  said,  but  he  added  a  significant 
disclaimer  that  would  have  offended  true  be- 
lievers, for  It  sounded  like  old  orthodoxy: 
"I've  never  believed  that  Just  cutting  taxes 
alone  will  cause  output  and  employment  to 
expand." 

Stockman  himself  had  been  a  late  convert 
to  supply-side  theology,  and  now  he  was  be- 
ginning to  leave  the  church.  The  theory  of 
"expectations"  wasn't  working.  He  could  see 
that.  And  Stockman's  institutional  role  as 
budget  director  forced  him  to  look  constantly 
at  aspects  of  the  political  economy  that  the 
other  supply-siders  tended  to  dismiss.  What- 
ever the  reason.  Stockman  was  creating 
some  distance  between  himself  and  tbe 
supply-side  purists:  eventually,  he  would 
become  the  target  of  their  nasty  barl>8.  For 
his  part.  Stockman  began  to  disparage  the 
grand  theory  as  a  kind  of  convenient  Illu- 
sion— new  rhetoric  to  cov«r  old  Republican 
doctrine. 

"The  hard  part  of  the  supply-side  tax  cut 
Is  dropping  the  top  rate  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent— the  rest  of  it  is  a  secondary  matter." 
Stockman  explained.  "The  original  argument 
was  that  the  top  bracket  was  too  hlph.  and 
that's  having  the  most  devastating  effect  on 
the  economy.  Then,  the  general  arsrument 
was  that,  in  order  to  make  this  palatable  as 
a  political  matter,  you  had  to  bring  down  all 
the  brackets.  But,  I  mean.  Kemp-Roth  was 
always  a  Trojan  horse  to  bring  down  the  top 
rate." 

A  Trojan  horse?  This  seemed  a  cynical  con- 
cession for  Stockman  to  make  In  private 
conversation  while  the  Reaean  Administra- 
tion was  still  selling  the  supply-side  doctrine 
to  Congress.  Yet  he  was  conceding  what  the 
liberal  Keyneslan  critics  had  argued  from 
the  outset — the  supply-side  theory  was  not 
a  new  economic  theory  at  all  but  only  new 
language  and  argument  to  conceal  a  hoary 
old  Republican  doctrine:   give  the  tax  cuts 
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to  tbe  top  brackets,  the  wealthiest  Individ- 
uals aad  largest  enterprises,  and  let  the  good 
effect*  "trickle  down"  through  the  economy 
to  reach  everyone  else.  T«s.  Stockman  con- 
ceded, when  one  stripped  away  the  new 
rhetoric  emphasizing  across-the-board  cuts. 
the  supply-side  theory  was  really  new 
clothes  for  the  unpopular  doctrine  of  the 
old  Republican  orthodoxy.  "It's  kind  of  harU 
to  sell  'trickle  down',"  he  explained,  "so  the 
supply-side  formula  was  the  only  way  to  get 
a  tax  policy  that  was  really  'trickle  down.' 
Supply-side  Is  'trickle-down'  theory." 

But  the  young  budget  director  once  again 
misjudged  the  political  contest.  The  scalvd- 
down  version  of  tbe  administration's  tax  bill 
would  need  to  carry  a  few  "ornaments"  in 
order  to  win — a  special  ball -out  to  help  tbe 
troubled  savlngs-and-loan  Industry,  elimi- 
nation of  the  so-called  marriage  penalty — 
but  he  was  confident  that  tbe  Reagan 
majority  would  hold  and  be  could  save  $70 
billion  against  those  out-year  deficits.  The 
business  lobbyists  would  object,  he  conceded, 
when  they  saw  the  new  Republican  version  of 
depreciation  allowances,  but  tbe  key  con- 
gressmen were  "on  board."  and  tbe  package 
would  hold. 

In  early  June.  It  fell  apart.  The  tax  lobby- 
ists of  Washington,  when  they  saw  the  out- 
lines of  the  Reagan  tax  bill,  mobilized  the 
business  community,  tbe  Influential  eco- 
nomic sectors  frtMn  oU  to  real  estate.  In  a 
matter  of  days,  they  created  tbe  political 
environment  in  which  they  flourish  best — a 
bidding  war  between  tbe  two  parties.  First 
the  Democrats  revealed  that  their  tax  bill 
would  be  more  generous  than  Reagan's  In 
its  depreciation  rules.  Despite  Stockman's 
self-confidence,  the  White  House  quickly  re- 
treated— scrapped  Its  revised  and  leaner  pro- 
posal, and  began  matching  tbe  Democrats, 
billion  for  billion.  In  tax  concessions.  The 
final  tax  legUlatlon  would  yield.  In  toUl.  an 
astounding  revenue  loss  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  $750  billion  over  the  next  five 
years. 

Stockman,  with  his  characteristic  ability 
to  adjust  his  premises  to  new  political  reali- 
ties, at  first  Insisted  that  the  White  House 
cave-tn  on  the  business-depreciation  issue 
was  of  no  consequence  to  his  budget  prob- 
lems, since  the  major  Impact  of  the  conces- 
sions would  hit  the  period  1985  and  1986.  be- 
yond the  budget  years  he  was  struggling  with. 

Nevertheless.  Stockman  conceded  that  the 
administration  had  filnched.  sending  a  clear 
signal  to  tbe  political  Interests  that  It  would 
respond  to  pressure.  "I  think  we're  In  trouble 
on  the  tax  bill."  he  said  In  mid-June,  "be- 
cause we  started  with  tbe  position  that  this 
was  a  policy-based  bill  .  .  .  that  we  weren't 
going  to  get  Involved  In  the  tax-bill  broker- 
ing of  snecial-lnterest  claims.  But  then  we 
made  the  compromise  .  .  .  my  fear  now  Is 
that.  If  we  do  that  too  many  times,  it  be- 
comes clear  to  tbe  whole  tax-lobby  constitu- 
ency in  Washington  that  we  will  deal  with 
them  one  at  a  time,  and  then  youll  find  their 
champions  on  the  tax-writing  committees, 
especially  Finance,  swinging  into  action,  and 
we  are  going  to  end  up  back-pedallng  so  fast 
that  we  will  have  tbe  'Christmas  tree'  bill  be- 
fore we  know  it." 

That  was  an  astute  forecast  of  what  un- 
folded over  the  next  six  weeks.  Stockman 
both  participated  in  tbe  process  and  privately 
denounced  It.  But  he  was  not  fully  engaged 
In  tbe  political  scramble  for  tax  concessions, 
because  he  was  preoccupied  with  controlling 
another  political  auction  already  under  way: 
the  furious  bumplng-and-tradlng  for  the 
final  budget-cutting  measure,  the  reconcili- 
ation bill.  The  thirteen  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  were  drawine  up  the  legis- 
lative parts  to  comply  with  the  budget  in- 
structions voted  by  the  House  In  May;  simul- 
taneously, the  Republican  minority  members 


of  those  committees  were  drawing  up  their 
alternatives,  which  would  become  pieces  of 
tbe  administration's  alternative — "Son  of 
Granun-Latta."  Stockman  was  working 
closely  with  the  Republican  drafting  in  the 
House,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  trying 
to  keep  the  specific  cuts  and  policy  changes 
in  line  with  the  work  of  the  Republican  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  the  Senate.  Stockman 
had  a  believable  nightmare:  if  House  and 
Senate  produced  drastically  different  versions 
of  the  final  reconciliation  measure,  there 
could  be  a  conference  committee  between  the 
two  chambers  that  would  include  hundreds 
of  members  and  months  of  combat  over  tbe 
differences.  Failure  to  settle  quickly  could 
sink  the  entire  budget-cutting  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  Democratic  committee  chair- 
men were  playing  the  "Washington  Monu- 
ment game"  (a  metaphor  for  phony  budget 
cute.  In  which  tbe  National  Park  Service, 
ordered  to  save  money,  announces  that  it  is 
closing  the  Washington  Moniunent).  The 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  made  deep 
cuU  in  programs  that  It  knew  were  politi- 
cally sacred:  Head  Start  and  Impact  aid  for 
local  schools,  and  care  for  tbe  elderly.  The 
Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  pro- 
posed closing  S.OOO  post  offices.  Stockman 
could  deal  with  those  ploys — Indeed,  be  felt 
they  strengthened  bis  hand — but  be  was 
weakened  on  other  fronte.  Again,  be  had  to 
hold  all  Republicans  and  win  several  dozen 
of  the  "boll  weevils" — to  demonstrate  that 
Ronald  Reagan  controlled  the  House.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  trading  with  liberal  constitu- 
encies and  their  representatives:  Stockman 
had  to  do  his  trading  with  the  conservatives. 
"In  that  kind  of  game,"  he  said,  "everybody 
can  ask  a  big  price  for  one  vote." 

Tbe  final  pasted-togetber  measure  would 
be  several  thousand  pages  ot  legislative  ac- 
tion and.  Stockman  feared,  another  version 
of  tbe  Trojan  horse — "a  Trojan  horse  filled 
full  of  all  kinds  of  budget-busting  measures 
and  secondary  agendas." 

A  group  of  twenty  northern  and  midwest- 
em,  more  moderate  Republicans,  who  or- 
ganized themselves  as  "gypsy  moths"  as  a 
counterweight  to  tbe  "boll  weevils,"  threat- 
ened defection.  In  the  end.  concessions  were 
made:  $350  million  more  for  Medicaid,  $400 
million  more  for  home-heating  subsidies  for 
the  poor,  $360  million  In  mass-transit  oper- 
ating funds,  more  money  for  Amtrak  and 
Conrall.  The  administration  agreed  to  put 
even  more  money  into  the  nuclear-power 
project  that  Stockman  loathed,  the  Clinch 
River  fast-breeder  reactor.  It  accepted  a 
large  authorization  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  more. 

Stockman  tried  to  keep  everything  In  line. 
When  he  agreed  with  House  Republicans  to 
restore  $100  million  or  so  to  Amtrak,  be  bad 
to  go  back  and  alert  Bob  Packwood,  of  Ore- 
gon, chairman  of  tbe  Senat*  committee.  "Tbe 
Senate  level  which  bis  committee  tentatively 
voted  out  would  have  shut  down  a  train  in 
Oregon,"  Stockman  said,  "and  be  didn't 
relish  the  prospect  of  not  being  able  to  de- 
fend his  train  in  the  Senate  and  bare  It  put 
back  in  by  House  Republicans." 

In  private,  the  budget  director  claimed 
that  these  new  spending  figures  that  Re- 
publicans had  agreed  upon  for  the  various 
federal  programs  were  not  final  but  merely 
authorization  ceilings,  which  could  be  re- 
duced later  on,  when  the  appropriations  bills 
for  departmente  and  agencies  worked  their 
way  through  the  legislative  process.  "It 
doesn't  mean  that  you've  lost  ground."  be 
said  blithely  of  his  compromises,  "because 
in  the  appropriations  process  we  can  still 
Insist  on  $100  million  for  whatever  other 
figures  appeared  In  the  original  Reagan 
budget)  and  veto  the  bill  If  it  goes  over  .  .  . 
On  these  authorizations.  ;ve  can  give  some 
ground  and  then  have  another  run  at  it." 


This  codicil  of  Stockman's  was  apparently 
not  communicated  to  tbe  Republicans  with 
whom  be  was  making  deals.  Tbey  presumed 
that  the  final  figures  negotiated  with  Stock- 
man were  finaJ  figures.  Later  on,  they  dis- 
covered that  tbe  budget  director  didn't  agree. 
When  In  September  tbe  President  announced 
a  new  round  of  reductions,  $13  blilion  in 
across-the-board  cuU  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  ranks  of  his  congressional  supporters 
accused  Stockman  of  breaking  bis  word.  In 
private,  some  used  stronger  language.  Tbe 
new  budget  cuU  Stockman  prepared  in  Sep- 
tember did.  indeed,  scrap  many  of  the  agree- 
men:s  he  negotla;ed  in  June  whan  he  was 
collecting  enough  votes  t«  pass  tbe  Presi- 
dent's reconciliation  bill.  In  tbe  political 
morality  that  prevails  In  Washington,  this 
was  regarded  as  dishonorable  behavior,  and 
Stockman's  personal  standing  was  damaged. 

"Piranhas. "  Stockman  caUed  the  RepubU- 
can  dealers.  Yet  he  was  a  willing  participant 
in  one  of  tbe  rankest  trades — bis  casual 
promise  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  not  oppose  revival  of  sugar  supports, 
a  scandalous  price-support  loan  program 
klUed  by  Congress  in  1979.  Sugar  subsidies 
might  not  cost  tbe  government  anything, 
but  could  cost  consumers  $2  to  $S  billion.  "In 
economic  principle,  it's  kind  of  a  rotten 
idea,"  he  conceded.  Did  Ronald  Reagan's 
White  House  object?  "They  don't  care,  over 
in  the  White  House.  They  want  to  win." 

This  process  of  trading,  vote  by  vote,  in- 
jured Stockman  in  more  profound  ways,  be- 
yond tbe  care  or  cautions  of  his  fellow  poli- 
ticians. It  was  undermining  his  original 
moral  premise — the  idea  that  honest  free- 
market  conservatism  could  unshackle  the 
government  from  the  costly  claims  of  mter- 
est-group  politics  in  a  way  that  was  fair  to 
both  the  weak  and  the  strong.  To  reject  weak 
claims  from  powerful  clients — that  was  tbe 
Intellectual  credo  that  allowed  him  to  back 
away  so  confidently  at  wasteful  social  pro- 
grams, believing  that  he  was  being  equally 
tough-minded  on  the  wasteful  business  sub- 
sidies. Now,  as  the  final  balance  was  being 
struck,  he  was  forced  to  concede  In  private 
that  the  claim  of  equity  In  shrinking  the 
government  was  significantly  compromised 
if  not  obliterated. 

The  final  reconciliation  measure  author- 
ized budget  reductions  of  $35.1  billion,  about 
86  billion  less  than  the  President's  original 
proposal,  though  Stockman  and  others  said 
the  difference  would  be  made  up  through 
shrinking  "off-budget"  programs,  which  are 
not  Included  In  the  appropriations  process. 
The  block  grants  and  reductions  and  caps 
that  Reagan  proposed  were  partially  suc- 
cessful— some  sixty  major  programs  were 
consolidated  In  different  block-grant  cate- 
gories— thoueh  Stockman  lost  several  Im- 
portant reforms  In  the  final  scrambling, 
amon;;  them  the  cap  on  the  runaway  costs 
of  Medicaid,  and  user  fees  for  federal  water- 
wave.  The  Reaean  Administration  eliminated 
dozens  of  smaller  activities  and  drastically 
scaled  down  dozens  of  others. 

In  political  terms.  It  was  a  great  victory. 
Ronald  Reagan  became  the  first  President 
since  Lyndon  Johnson  to  demonstrate  both 
the  tactical  skill  and  the  popular  strength 
to  s»are  down  the  natural  Institutional  op- 
position of  Congress.  Moreover,  he  forced 
Congress  to  slog  through  a  series  of  unique 
and  painful  legislative  steps — a  genuine 
reconciliation  measure — that  undermined 
the  parochial  baronies  of  the  committee 
chairmen.  Around  Washington,  even  among 
the  critics  who  despised  what  he  was  at- 
tempting, there  was  general  agreement  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  would  not  have 
succeeded,  perhaps  would  not  even  have  got- 
ten started,  without  the  extraordinary  young 
man  who  had  a  plan.  He  knew  what  be 


wanted  to  attack  and  be  knew  Congress  weU 
enough  to  know  bow  to  attack. 

Yet,  in  the  glow  of  victory,  why  was  David 
Stockman  so  downcast?  Another  young  man, 
ambiUous  for  his  future,  might  have  seised 
the  moment  to  claim  bis  full  share  of  praise. 
Stockman  did  appear  on  the  Sunday  talk 
shows,  and  was  Interviewed  by  the  usual 
columniste.  But  in  private,  he  was  surpris- 
ingly modest  about  his  achievement.  Two 
weeks  after  selling  Congress  on  the  biggest 
package  of  budget  reductions  in  the  history 
of  the  republic,  Stockman  was  willing  to  dis- 
miss the  accomplishment  as  less  significant 
than  the  particlpante  realized.  Why?  Because 
he  knew  that  much  more  traumatic  budget 
decisions  sUU  confronted  them.  Because  be 
knew  that  tbe  budget-resolution  numbers 
were  an  exaggeration.  The  total  of  $35  billion 
was  less  than  it  seemed,  because  the  "cute" 
were  from  an  imaginary  number— hyjK)- 
thetlcal  projections  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Ofllce  on  where  spending  would  go  if 
nothing  changed  In  policy  or  econonUc  ac- 
tivity. Stockman  knew  that  the  CBO  base 
was  a  bit  tmreal.  Therefore,  tbe  total  of 
"cute"  was.  too. 

Stockman  explained :  "There  was  less  there 
than  met  the  eye.  Nobody  has  figured  it  out 
yet.  Let's  say  that  you  and  I  walked  outside 
and  I  waved  a  wand  and  said.  I've  just  low- 
ered tbe  temperature  from  110  to  78.  Would 
you  believe  me?  What  this  was  was  a  cut 
from  an  artificial  CBO  base.  That's  why  it 
looked  so  big.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was  a  signif- 
icant and  helpful  cut  from  what  you  might 
call  the  moving  track  of  the  budget  of  the 
government,  but  the  numbers  are  Just  out 
of  this  world.  The  government  never  would 
have  been  up  at  those  levels  in  tbe  CBO 
base." 

Stockman  was  proud  of  what  bad  been 
changed — shutting  down  the  $4  billion  CETA 
jobs  program  and  others,  putting  real  caps 
on  runaway  programs  such  as  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  for  unemployed  indus- 
trial workers.  "Those  were  powerful  spend- 
ing programs  that  have  been  curtailed."  he 
said,  "but  there  vras  a  kind  of  consensus 
emerging  for  that  anyway,  even  before  this 
admlnlfttrntlor  " 

All  in  all.  Stockman  gave  a  modest  sum- 
mary of  w*»t  had  been  wrought  by  the 
budget  victory:  "It  has  really  slowed  down 
the  momentum,  but  it  hasn't  stopped  what 
you  would  call  the  excessive  growth  of  the 
budget.  Because  the  budget  Isnt  something 
you  reconstruct  each  year.  The  budget  Is  a 
sort  of  rolMng  history  of  decisions.  All  kinds 
of  decisions,  made  five.  ten.  fifteen  years 
ago.  are  coming  back  to  btte  us  unexpect- 
edly. Therefore.  In  my  Judgment.  It  will  teke 
three  or  four  ot  five  years  to  subdue  It. 
Whether  anyone  can  maintain  the  political 
momentum  to  fight  tbe  beast  for  that  long, 
I  don't  know." 

Stockman,  the  natural  optimist,  was  not 
especially  optlmUtlc.  The  future  of  fiscal 
conservatism.  In  a  political  community 
where  there  are  "no  real  conservatives,"  no 
longer  seemed  so  promising  to  him.  He  spoke 
In  an  analytical  tone,  a  sober  intellect  trying 
to  figure  things  out.  and  only  marginally  bit- 
ter, as  he  assessed  what  had  happened  to  his 
hopes  since  January.  In  July,  he  was  forced 
to  conclude  that,  despite  the  appearance  of  a 
great  triumph,  bis  original  agenda  was  fad- 
ing, not  flourishing. 

"t  don't  believe  too  much  In  tbe  momen> 
turn  theory  any  more."  he  said.  "I  believe  in 
Institutional  inertia.  Two  months  of  re- 
sponse can't  beat  fifteen  years  of  political  in- 
frastructure. I'm  talking  about  K  Street  and 
all  of  the  interest  groups  In  this  town,  the 
community  of  Interest  groups.  We  sort  of 
stunned  It.  but  It  Just  went  underground  for 
the  winter.  It  will  be  back.  .  .  .  Can  we  win? 
A  lot  of  It  depends  on  evente  and  luck.  If  we 
got  some  bad  luck,  a  flareup  In  the  Middle 
East,  a  scandal.  It  could  all  fall  apart." 


Stockman's  dour  outlook  was  reinforced 
two  weeks  later,  when  the  Reagan  coalition 
prevailed  again  in  the  House  and  Congress 
passed  tbe  tax-cut  legislation  with  a  final 
frenzy  of  trading  and  oargalnlng.  Again. 
Stockman  was  not  exhilarated  by  the  victory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  leave  a  bad 
taste  In  bis  mouth,  as  though  tbe  democratic 
process  had  finally  succeeded  In  shocking 
him  by  Ite  intensity  and  Ite  greed.  Once 
again.  Stockman  participated  in  the  trad- 
ing— special  tax  concessions  for  oil-lease 
holders  and  real-estate  tax  shelters,  and 
generous  loopholes  that  virtually  eliminated 
the  corporate  Income  tax.  Stockman  sat  in 
tbe  room  and  saw  It  happen. 

"Do  you  realize  the  greed  that  came  to  tbe 
forefront?"  Stockman  asked  with  wonder. 
"The  bogs  were  really  feeding.  The  greed 
level,  the  level  of  opportunism,  just  got  out 
of  control." 

Indeed,  when  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crate  began  their  competition  for  authorship 
of  tex  concessions.  Stockman  saw  the  "new 
political  climate "  dissolve  rather  rapidly  and 
be  replaced  by  the  refiexes  of  old  politics. 
Every  tax  lobby  in  town,  from  tax  credlte  for 
wood-burning  stoves  to  new  accounting  con- 
cessions for  small  business,  moved  in  on  tbe 
legislation,  and  pet  amendmente  for  obscure 
tax  advantage  and  profit  became  the  pivotal 
Issues  of  legislative  action,  not  the  grand 
theories  of  supply-side  tax  reduction.  "The 
politics  of  the  bill  turned  out  to  be  very 
traditional.  The  politics  put  us  back  in  the 
game,  after  we  started  making  concessions. 
The  basic  strategy  was  to  match  or  exceed 
the  Democrats,  and  we  did." 

But  Stockman  was  buoyant  about  the  po- 
litical In^llcatlone  of  tbe  tax  legislation: 
first,  because  it  put  a  tightening  nooae 
around  the  size  of  the  government:  second, 
because  It  gave  millions  of  middle-class 
voters  tangible  relief  from  inflation,  even  if 
tbe  stimulative  effecto  on  the  economy  were 
mild  or  delayed.  Stockman  imagined  the  tax 
cutting  as  perhaps  the  beginning  of  large- 
scale  realignment  of  political  loyalties,  away 
from  old-line  liberalism  and  toward 
Reagan  ism. 

And  where  did  principle  hide?  Stockman, 
with  his  characteristic  mixture  of  tactical 
cynicism  and  Intellectual  honesty,  was  un- 
willing to  defend  the  moral  premises  of  what 
had  occurred.  The  "Idea-based"  policies  that 
he  had  espoused  at  the  outset  were,  in  the 
final  event,  greatly  compromised  by  the  "con- 
stituency-based" politics  that  he  abhorred. 
What  had  changed,  fundamentally,  was  the 
list  of  winning  cllente,  not  the  n*ture  of  the 
game.  Stockman  had  said  the  new  conserv- 
atism would  pursue  equity,  even  as  it  at- 
tempted to  shrink  the  government.  It  would 
honor  just  claims  and  reject  spurious  ones. 
Instead  of  simply  serving  powerful  clients 
over  weak  cllente.  He  was  compelled  to  agree, 
at  the  legislative  climax,  that  the  original 
moral  premises  had  not  been  served,  that  the 
new  principles  of  Reaganiam  were  compro- 
mised by  the  necessity  of  winning. 

"I  now  understand,"  be  said,  "that  you 
probably  can't  put  together  a  majority  coali- 
tion unless  you  are  willing  to  deal  with  those 
marginal  Intereste  that  will  give  you  tbe 
votes  needed  to  win.  That's  where  it  is 
fought — on  the  margins — and  unless  you 
deal  with  those  marginal  votes,  you  cant 
win." 

In  order  to  enact  Reagan's  version  of  tax 
reduction,  "certain  wages"  had  to  be  paid, 
and.  as  Stockman  reasoned,  tbe  process  of 
brokering  was  utterly  free  of  principle  or 
policy  objectives.  The  power  flowed  to  the 
handful  of  representatives  who  could  reverse 
the  majority,  regardless  of  the  Interests  they 
represented.  Once  the  Reagan  tacticians  be- 
gan making  concessions  beyond  their  "policy- 
based"  agenda.  It  developed  that  their  trades 


and  compromises  and  giveaways  were  utterly 
Indistinguishable  from  the  decades  of  inter- 
est-group accommodations  that  had  pre- 
ceded them,  which  they  so  righteously  de- 
nounced. What  was  new  about  the  Reagan 
revolution,  in  which  oil-royalty  owners  win 
and  welfare  mothers  lose?  Was  the  new  phi- 
losophy so  dlflerent  from  old  Republicanism 
when  the  federal  subsidies  for  Boeing  and 
We^tlnghouse  and  General  Electric  were  pro- 
tected, while"  federal  subsidies  for  unem- 
ployed black  teenagers  were  "zeroed  out"? 
One  could  go  on  at  great  length,  searching 
for  balance  and  equity  in  the  outcome  of  tbe 
Reagan  program  without  satisfying  the  ques- 
tion; the  argument  will  continue  as  a  cen- 
tral theme  of  electoral  politics  for  the  next 
few  years.  For  now.  Stockman  would  concede 
this  much:  that  "weak  cllente'  suffered  for 
their  weakness 

"Power  is  contingent."  he  said.  "The  power 
of  these  client  groups  turned  out  to  be 
stronger  than  I  realized.  The  client  groups 
know  how  to  make  themselves  heard.  The 
problem  Is.  unorganized  groups  can't  play 
In  this  game." 

When  Congress  recessed  for  Ite  August  va- 
cation and  President  Reagan  took  off  for  his 
ranch  In  the  West.  David  Stockman  had  a 
surprising  answer  to  one  of  his  original  ques- 
tions: could  he  prevail  in  the  political  arena, 
against  the  status  quo?  His  original  skepti- 
cism alx>ut  Congress  was  misteken;  tbe  ad- 
ministration had  prevailed  brilliantly  as 
politicians.  And  yet,  it  also  seemed  that  the 
status  quo.  in  an  intangible  sense  that  most 
politicians  would  not  even  recognize,  much 
less  worry  over,  had  prevailed  over  David 
Stockman. 

v.  "WHOKltOWS?" 

Generally,  be  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but 
on  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  early  Septeml>er. 
Stockman  returned  from  a  meeting  at  tbe 
White  House  In  a  terrtble  black  mood,  in  bis 
ornately  appointed  office  at  OMB.  he 
slammed  his  papers  down  on  the  desk  and 
waved  away  associates.  At  the  Oval  Office 
that  afternoon.  Stocknum  had  lost  tbe 
great  argument  he  had  been  carefully  pre- 
paring since  February:  there  would  l>e  no 
major  retrenchment  In  the  defense  budget. 
Over  the  summer.  Stockman  had  made  con- 
verte.  one  by  one.  In  the  Cabinet  and  among 
the  President's  senior  advisers.  But  be  could 
not  convince  the  only  hawk  who  mattered— 
Ronald  Reagan  When  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  would  reduce  the  Pentagon 
budget  by  only  $13  billion  over  the  next  three 
years.  It  seemed  a  pitiful  sum  compared 
with  what  he  prop<»ed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, hardly  a  scratch  on  the  military  com- 
plex, which  was  growing  toward  $350  bUUon 
a  year. 

"Defense  Is  setting  Itself  up  for  a  big  faU." 
Stockman  had  predicted.  "If  they  try  to  roll 
me  and  win.  they're  going  to  have  a  huge 
problem  in  Congress.  The  pain  level  Is  going 
to  be  too  high.  If  the  Pentagon  Isn't  careful 
they  are  going  to  turn  It  Into  a  priorities  de- 
bate in  an  election  year." 

Two  days  later,  when  we  met  for  another 
breakfast  conversation.  Stockman  had  re- 
covered from  his  anger.  The  argument  over 
the  defense  budget,  he  insisted  cranklly.  was 
a  tempest  stirred  up  by  the  press.  'The  de- 
fense budget  was  never  contemplated  as  a 
major  target  for  savings.  When  Stockman 
was  reminded  of  his  earlier  claims  and  pre- 
dictions—how  he  would  attack  the  Pen**" 
gons  bloated  inefficiencies,  assisted  by  a 
clear-eyed  secretary  of  defense— he  shrugged 
and  smiled  thinly. 

Autumn  was  cruel  to  David  Stockman  s 
Idea  of  how  the  world  should  work.  'The  sum- 
mer, when  furious  legislative  tr«llng  was 
under  way.  had  tattered  his  moral  vision  ^ 
government.  Politics.  In  the  dirty  wnse  had 
prevailed.  Now  he  was  confronted  with  more 
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•erloua  possibilities— the  failure  of  the  eco- 
nomic strategy  and  the  political  unraveling 
that  he  had  feared  from  the  beginning.  On 
Capitol  Hill,  where  Stockman  was  admired 
and  envied  for  his  nimble  mind,  where  even 
critics  conceded  that  his  presence  In  the  Cab- 
inet was  essential  to  Ronald  Reagan's  open- 
ing victories,  politicians  of  both  parties  wer« 
beginning  to  reach  a  different  conclusion 
about  him.  Despite  the  wizardry.  Stockman 
did  not  have  all  the  answers,  after  all.  The 
wizard  was  prepared  to  agree. 

His  failed  expectations  were  derived  from 
many  evente.  In  August,  when  enactment  of 
the  Reagan  program  was  supposed  to  create 
a  boom.  Instead,  the  financial  markets  sagged. 
Interest  rates  went  still  higher,  squeezing 
the  various  sectors  of  the  American  economy. 
Real-estate  sales  were  dead,  and  the  housing 
industry  was  at  a  historic  low  point.  The 
same  was  true  for  auto  sales.  Farmers  com- 
plained about  the  exorbitant  Interest  de- 
manded for  annual  crop  loans.  Hundreds  of 
savlngs-and-loan  associations  were  at  the 
edge  of  Insolvency.  The  treasury  secretary, 
perhaps  also  losing  his  original  faith  In  the 
supply-side  formulation,  suggested  that  It 
was  time  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
loosen  up  on  Its  tight  monetary  policy.  Don- 
ald Regan  saw  a  recession  approaching. 

Stockman's  prospects  for  balancing  the 
budget  were  getting  worse,  not  better.  The 
optimistic  economic  forecast  made  In  Janu- 
ary to  Improve  his  original  budget  projec- 
tions came  back  to  haunt  him  In  September. 
The  Inflation  rate  was  down  considerably  (a 
prediction  fortuitously  correct  because  of 
oil  and  grain  prices)  but  Interest  rates  were 
not:  the  cost  of  federal  borrowing  and  debt 
payments  went  still  higher. 

Stockman  was  boxed  In,  and  he  knew  It. 
Unable  to  cut  defense  or  Social  Security  or 
to  modify  the  overly  generous  tax  legisla- 
tion, he  was  forced  to  turn  back  to  the  sim- 
ple arithmetic  of  the  federal  budget— and  cut 
even  more  from  that  smaller  slice  of  the  fed- 
eral dollar  that  pays  for  government  opera- 
tions and  grants  and  other  entitlements.  For 
six  months,  Stockman  had  been  explaining 
to  "the  West  Wing  guys"  that  this  math 
wouldn't  add.  When  Reagan  proposed  his 
new  round  of  $16  billion  In  savings,  the  po- 
litical outrage  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 
Stockman  was  accused  of  breaking  the  agree- 
ments he  had  made  in  June:  Senate  Repub- 
licans who  had  accepted  the  "magic  asterisk" 
so  docilely  were  now  talking  of  rebellion — 
postponing  the  enormous  tax  reductions  they 
had  Just  enacted.  While  the  White  House 
promised  a  war  of  vetoes  ahead.  Intended  to 
demonstrate  "fiscal  control,"  Stockman  knew 
that  even  if  those  short-range  battles  were 
won,  the  budget  would  not  be  balanced. 

Disappointed  by  events  and  confronted 
with  potential  failure,  the  Reagan  White 
House  was  developing  a  new  political  strat- 
egy: wage  war  with  Congress  over  the  budget 
Issues  and.  in  1982,  blame  the  Democrats  for 
whatever  goes  wrong. 

The  budget  director  developed  a  new  wry- 
ness  as  he  plunged  gamely  on  with  these 
congressional  struggles;  It  was  a  quality 
more  appealing  than  certitude.  Appearing 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee,  Stock- 
man listed  a  new  budget  Item  on  his  deficit 
sheet,  drolly  labeled  "Inaction  on  Social  Se- 
curity." With  remarkable  directness  and  no 
"ma^c  asterisks,"  he  described  the  outlook: 
federal  deficits  of  tSO  billion  In  each  of  the 
next  three  years.  Some  analysts  thought  his 
predictions  were  modest.  In  the  autumn  of 
1981.  despite  his  great  victories  In  Congress, 
Ronald  Reagan  had  not  as  yet  produced 
a  plausible  answer  to  John  Anderson's  ques- 
tion. 

Still,  things  might  out.  Stockman  said. 
They  might  find  an  answer.  The  President's 
popularity  might  carry  them  through.    The 


tax  cuts  would  make  people  happy.  The 
economy  might  start  to  respond,  eventually, 
to  the  stimulation  of  the  tax  cuts.  "Who 
knows?"  Stockman  said.  From  David  Stock- 
man, It  was  a  startling  remark.  He  would 
continue  to  Invent  new  scenarios  for  success, 
but  they  would  be  more  complicated  and 
cloudy  than  his  original  optimism.  "Who 
knows?"  The  world  was  less  manageable 
than  he  had  imagined;  t^ls  macfhlne  had  too 
many  crazy  moving  parts  to  incorporate  In 
a  single  lucid  theory.  The  "random  elements" 
of  history — politics,  the  economy,  the  an- 
archical budget  numbers — were  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Where  did  things  go  wrong?  Stockman 
kept  asking  and  answering  the  right  ques- 
tions. The  more  he  considered  it  the  more 
he  moved  away  from  the  radical  vision  of 
reformer,  away  from  the  wishful  thinking 
of  supply-side  economics,  and  toward  the 
"old-time  religion"  of  conservative  economic 
thinking.  Orthodoxy  seemed  less  exciting 
than  radicalism,  but  perhaps  Stockman  was 
only  starting  into  another  Intellectual  tran- 
sition. He  had  changed  from  farm  boy  to 
campus  activist  at  Michigan  State,  from 
Ohristian  moralist  to  neo-conservatlve  at 
Harvard;  once  again.  Stockman  was  reformu- 
lating his  ideas  on  how  the  world  worked. 
What  had  he  learned? 

"The  reason  we  did  It  wrong — not  wrong, 
but  less  than  the  optimum — ^was  that  we 
■aid.  Hey,  we  have  to  get  a  program  out  fast. 
And  when  you  decide  to  put  a  program  of 
this  breadth  and  depth  out  fast,  you  can  only 
do  so  much.  We  were  working  in  a  twenty  or 
twenty-five-day  time  frame,  and  we  didn't 
think  it  all  the  way  through.  We  didn't 
add  up  all  the  numbers.  We  didn't  make  all 
the  thorough,  comprehensive  calculations 
about  where  we  really  needed  to  come  out 
and  how  much  to  put  on  the  plate  the  first 
time,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  we  ended 
up  with  a  list  that  I'd  always  been  carrying 
of  things  to  be  done,  rather  than  starting 
the  other  way  and  asking,  What  is  the  over- 
all fiscal  policy  required  to  reach  the  target?" 
That  regret  was  beyond  remedy  now;  all 
Stockman  coiild  do  waa  keep  trying  on  dltler- 
ent  fronts,  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  short- 
comings of  the  original  Reagan  prospectus. 
But  Stockman's  new  budget-cutting  tactics 
were  denounced  as  panic  by  his  former  allies 
in  the  supply-aide  camp.  They  now  realized 
that  Stockman  regarded  them  as  "overly  op- 
timistic" in  predicting  a  painless  boom 
through  across-the-board  tax  reductions. 
"Some  of  the  naive  srupply-slders  Ju5t  missed 
this  whole  dimension,"  he  said.  "You  dMi't 
stop  inflation  without  some  kind  of  disloca- 
tion. You  dont  atop  the  growth  of  money 
supply  in  a  three-trillion-dollar  economy 
without  some  kind  of  dislocation  .  .  .  Sup- 
ply-side was  the  wrong  atmospherics — not 
wrong  theory  or  wrong  economics,  but  wrong 
atmospherics  .  .  .  The  supply-slders  have 
gone  too  far.  They  created  this  nonpolltlcal 
view  of  the  economy,  where  you  are  going  to 
have  big  changes  and  abrupt  turns,  and 
their  happy  vision  of  this  world  of  growth 
and  no  Inflation  with  no  pain." 

The  "dislocations  "  were  multiplying  across 
the  nation,  creating  panic  among  the  con- 
gressmen and  senators  who  had  Just  enacted 
this  "fiscal  revolution."  But  Stockman  now 
understood  that  no  amount  of  rhetoric  from 
Washington,  not  the  President's  warmth  on 
television  nor  his  own  nimble  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  hearings,  would  alter  the 
economic  forces  at  work.  Tight  monetary 
control  should  continue,  he  believed,  until 
the  Inflationary  fevers  were  sweated  out  of 
the  economy.  People  would  be  hurt.  After- 
ward, after  the  recession,  perhaps  the  sup- 
ply-side effects  coiild  begin — robust  expan- 
sion, new  Investment,  new  Jobs.  The  question 
was  whether  the  coxmtry  or  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives would  wait  long  enough. 


His  exasperation  was  evident:  "I  can't 
move  the  system  any  faster.  I  can't  have  an 
emergency  session  of  Congress  to  say.  Here's 
a  resolution  to  cut  the  permanent  size  of 
government  by  18  percent,  vote  It  up  or 
down.  If  we  did  that,  it  wtmld  be  all  over. 
But  the  system  works  much  more  slowly.  But 
what  can  I  do  about  It?  Okay?  Nothing.  So 
I'm  not  g^cring  to  navel-gaze  about  it  too 
long." 

Still  trying,  still  energetic,  but  no  longer 
abundantly  optimistic.  Stockman  knew  that 
congressional  anxieties  over  the  next  election 
were  already  stronger,  making  each  new  pro- 
posal more  difficult.  "The  1982  election  cycle 
will  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know  about 
whether  the  democratic  society  wants  fiscal 
control  in  the  federal  government,"  Stock- 
man said  grimly. 

The  alternative  still  energized  him.  If  they 
failed.  If  inflation  and  economic  disorder  con- 
tinued, the  conservative  reformers  would  be 
swept  aside  by  popular  unrest.  The  nation 
would  turn  back  toward  "statist"  solutions, 
controls  devised  and  administered  from 
Washington.  Stockman  shrugged  at  that 
possibility. 

"Whenever  there  are  great  strains  or 
changes  in  the  economic  system,"  he  ex- 
plained, "it  tends  to  generate  crackpot 
theories,  which  then  find  their  way  into  the 
legislative  channels."* 

Mr.  HOLXJNGS.  As  our  great  Presi- 
dent said,  the  writer,  namely  Mr.  Stock- 
man, did  not  sin  but  was  sinned  against. 

I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have 
watched  this  closely  because  I  have 
learned  or  the  closeness,  of  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  that  Mr.  Oreider,  the 
author  of  the  article,  and  Mr.  Stockman 
have  for  each  other.  Nowhere  have  I  ever 
heard  Dave  Stockman  say  he  was  mis- 
quoted, and  nowhere  have  I  ever  heard 
him  say  that  the  article  was  printed  out 
of  context  or  put  on  the  record  when  it 
should  have  been  off  the  record. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  reliably  reported  to  all  of  us  that 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  not  secretive  in 
preparation  of  the  article  and  actually 
made  the  photographs.  So  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  was  no  surprise  and  the 
actual  quotations  used  could  not  be  re- 
futed, because  they  were  recorded. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  resolution  that 
is  being  reafftrmed  here  as  the  second 
resolution  has  serious  flaws.  The  spend- 
out  rates  for  outlays,  the  inflation  rate, 
the  growth  rate,  have  all  been  distorted. 
We  know,  for  example,  in  the  national 
defense  area,  which  we  debated  at  some 
length,  that  there  is  a  $15  billion  differ- 
ence in  1984,  just  because  of  the  different 
inflation  rate  used  and  the  different  out- 
lay rates  used. 

We  returned  from  the  summer  recess 
after  enactment  of  the  first  resolution, 
including  the  reconciliation  cuts  in 
spending,  including  the  tax  cuts  in  reve- 
nues, and  the  glorious  victory  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  getting  it  program 
through,  to  be  met  in  September  with  a 
rebuff  of  the  program  by  the  financial 
market  and  the  business  community  in 
America. 

Thereupon,  we  set  out  to  make  a  mid- 
course  correction.  We  learned  that  the 
projections  that  this  Senator  had  used 
for  economic  indicators,  unemployment 
rate,  inflation  rate,  and  other  indicators. 


were  more  accurate  than  what  was  used 
in  the  adopted  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  rest  has  been  proved 
history.  Yet,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  correct  the  impression  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when,  in 
vetoing  the  continuing  resolution  for 
spending,  he  stated: 

This  country  has  gone  on  now  for  a  year 
without  a  budget  and  Is  2  months  Into  the 
second  year  without  a  budget.  That  is  no  way 
to  run  a  railroad  and  It  Is  even  less  of  a  way 
to  run  a  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
that  comment.  I  have  been  working  in 
budget  work  for  30  years.  When  our  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator,  the  President 
pro  tem  of  this  body  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
was  Governor  Thurmond  in  1950.  I  bal- 
anced his  budget  as  the  floor  leader  in 
the  legislature. 

It  Is  not  that  I  do  not  have  one  heck  of 
a  lot  to  learn.  I  learn  something  every 
day  about  the  budgets.  I  take  pride  in 
being  on  the  side  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
I  think  that  is  why  I  was  reelected,  when 
my  State  was  going  Republican  last  year, 
electing  four  Republican  Congressmen, 
and  replacing  a  Democratic  Congress- 
man. I  was  reelected  in  large  measure 
because,  as  Cjovemor  of  South  Carolina, 
I  balanced  the  budget  and  got  the  first 
AAA  credit  rating  for  our  bonds  back  in 
1959.  I  have  maintained  those  concerns 
with  my  service  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  refer  to  last  year, 
when  we  were  supposed  to  be  running  a 
railroad  without  a  budget.  On  the  con- 
trary. Before  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Reagan,  came  to  ofBce, 
we  in  this  Congress,  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, very  much  concerned  about  the 
country's  fiscal  direction,  realized  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  consensus  on  budgets.  We 
could  see.  as  the  result  of  the  machina- 
tions of  President  Nixon,  that  we  needed 
some  kind  of  budget  act,  some  kind  of 
procedure,  some  kind  of  discipline.  We 
had  some  14  appropriations  bills.  There 
was  no  end-of-the-year  addup  to  find  out 
just  exactly  where  we  were. 

We  did  not  know  whether  we  had  a 
balanced  budget,  and  most  of  us  did  not 
care.  So  we  enacted  the  Budget  Act  to 
enable  Congress  to  decide  the  country's 
overall  fiscal  policy. 

We  realized  that  we  had  heaped  pro- 
gram upon  program.  Ip  one  direction 
we  had  proposals  for  sunset  legislation. 
Senator  Muskie,  not  just  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budetet,  as  he  was, 
but  as  an  Individual  Senator,  was  mov- 
ing this  Idea  and  it  gained  substantial 
momentum.  We  ought  to  sunset  our 
laws;  we  ought  to  look  them  over  peri- 
odically and  find  out  whether  they  were 
carrying  out  their  original  intent, 
whether  they  were  any  longer  effective, 
whether  they  could  be  afforded. 

We  also  called,  as  a  Democratic  Con- 
cress,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  to  task.  When 
he  submitted  his  so-called  austere  budget 
in  January  of  last  year,  we  said.  "Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  austere  enough;  re- 
submit your  budget." 

People  do  not  have  a  sense  of  history. 
One  of  the  disconcerting  things.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  over  half  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  in  its  first  term.  I  learned  a  lot 


from  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator  Rus- 
sell and  the  other  senior  Senators,  in- 
cluding Senator  Mansfield.  We  must 
learn,  we  must  get  a  sense  of  history.  We 
should  not  get  too  exercised  by  our  staffs 
jumping  at  us,  "Put  in  this  amendment." 
"Put  in  that  amendment."  "Get  them  to 
vote  on  this,"  "Make  a  record  on  this. ' 
and  all  that  nonsense.  We  must  sit  back 
and  get  a  better  feel  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  do. 

Do  not  let  the  record  show  that  we 
had  no  budget  for  1981.  That  is  abso- 
lutely false.  We  struggled,  we  met  on 
evenings,  on  weekends,  almost  around 
the  clock,  and  we  passed  a  budget,  even 
in  the  fervor  of  an  election  year. 

Mr.  President,  all  politicians  love  tax 
cuts.  The  Congress  passed  seven  tax  cuts 
in  the  previous  10  years.  Many  of  us  re- 
member the  style  of  last  year's  cam- 
paigns. The  style  was  whether  to  have  a 
Kemp-Roth,  the  Reagan  tax  cut,  the 
Carter  tax  cut,  the  Russell  Long  tax  cut. 
Everybody  had  a  tax  cut.  It  was  like 
Baskin-Robbins  ice  cream:  There  were 
flavors  for  everyone.  Yet,  in  an  election 
yeais  we  held  the  line  and  did  not  pass 
one. 

The  point  is  that  we  resisted  tax  cuts 
because  the  economists  said  we  could 
not  afford  a  large,  across-the-board  cut. 
I  will  never  forget  meeting  a  panel  of 
economists  in  the  summer  of  1980.  We 
were  talking  about  the  economic  indica- 
tors, and  I  said,  "Wait  a  minute."  I  said, 
"I'm  not  just  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I'm  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. If  I  go  home  with  all  those  very 
dismal  economic  indicators  and  say,  'I'm 
the  budget  chairman,  and  I'm  running 
Giovernment  up  there  in  Washington, 
and  you  should  send  me  back  to  Wash- 
ington.' they  would  say,  'He's  the  trou- 
ble. Get  rid  of  him.'  " 

I  said  to  the  economists,  "Write  out 
the  list  of  what  we  should  do  to  pre- 
vent this  bad  economic  situation  from 
developing." 

To  a  man — there  were  27  in  the  room — 
they  saitf  nothing.  They  said.  "Senator, 
we  don't  operate  on  political  years.  We 
operate  in  fiscal  and  business  cycles.  If 
you  wanted  to  have  done  anything  about 
unemployment,  you  should  have  done  it 
2  years  ago.  Your  task  now  is  to  hold 
the  line  against  these  across-the-l?oard 
tax  cuts. 

We  needed  a  tax  cut  that,  beginning 
in  January  1981,  would  allow  better  de- 
preciation allowance  and  better  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  so  industry  can  retool, 
create  jobs,  and  compete  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  West  Germans.  If  you 
can  get  that  program  going,  then  we 
could  do  as  President  Kennedy  did  in 
the  1960's.  enact  an  across-the-board  cut 
in  personal  income  taxes.  But  you  can- 
not do  it  all  at  once.  You  cannot  cut 
taxes,  increase  spending  for  defense,  and 
cut  the  size  of  Government  all  at  one 
time.  You  are  dealing  with  international 
economies.  You  are  dealing  with  energy 
problems  and  food  costs  and  interna- 
tional incidents,  acts  of  God,  drought, 
and  a  thousand  other  events  beyond  our 
control  that  can  cost  billions  of  dollars. 
Incidentally,  while  I  am  at  it.  I  might 
refer  to  the  second  concurrent  resolution 


for  fiscal  year  1981  and  show  the  future 
tax  cuts. 

This  is  the  budget  of  the  Government. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  the  whole  print  into 
the  Record,  but  when  they  say  this  coun- 
try has  gone  on  now  for  a  year  without 
a  budget  it  is  untrue.  This  is  the  budget 
we  had  for  1981. 

We  have  not  missed  a  budget  since  we 
have  had  the  Budget  Act.  I  hold  last 
year's  budget  in  my  hands.  The  second 
concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  on  August  27.  By  November  20, 
with  the  help  of  the  distinguished  chsdr- 
man  of  our  Budget  Committee,  we  had  a 
budget. 

I  want  to  emphasize  two  things  as  to 
tax  cuts  assumed  in  that  resolution.  In 
1984-85,  we  projected  that  we  would  lose 
from  future  year  tax  cuts— this  Is  a 
Democratic  Senate  and  a  Democratic 
House  and  a  Democratic  President— 
$55.3  bUlion  in  1984  and  $103.4  billion  in 
1985. 

But  the  tax  cut  we  enacted  lost  $149.9 
biUion  in  1984  and  $199.3  in  1985.  No 
wonder  the  deficits  are  getting  larger, 
not  smaller. 

What  we  have  done  Is  not  anything 
new  We  have  just  done  it  in  the  extreme. 
We  have  gone  about  $100  billion  over  the 
mark  in  each  of  those  years.  The  exces- 
sive tax  cuts  are  a  big  reason  for  the 
mess  we  are  In  now. 

The  point  is  that  we  did  have  a  budget, 
a  responsible  budget.  And  It  included  a 
responsible  tax  policy.  The  tax  cut  this 
Congress  passed  Is  too  much  and  we 

must  correct  it.  

To  further  clarify  the  record.  In  case 
the  President  was  referring  to  appropria- 
tions, and  not  the  budget,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  action  on  the  1981  appropria- 
tions bills,  the  action  on  the  budget  bills, 
and  the  status  of  the  1982  appropriations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  believe  I 
have  heard  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina  earlier  put  into  the 
Record  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article  re- 
garding Mr.  Stockman.  Am  I  correct  to 

that? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr  BOSCHWrrz.  I  really  understand 
very  well  the  Senator's  interest  in  the 
budget  and  have  long  admired  his  skill 
and  his  desire  to  see  that  It  comes  closer 
into  balance.  , 

The  article  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
was  put  into  the  Record,  on  the  Monday 
it  came  out.  by  Senator  Hart.  The  article 
is  26  or  28  pages  long,  and  the  Record,  l 
am  informed,  costs  $480  a  page  to  pnnt 
So  that  would  be  about  SIO.OOO  to  print 
this  article  for  a  second  time. 

So  at  this  time  I  ask  how  long  the 
pieces  are  that  the  Senator  is  now  msert- 
ing  into  the  Record.  Are  they  also  of 
this  length?  I  refer  to  the  ones  in  the 
Senator's  hand. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Two  sheets. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  ask  this  of  the 
Senator:  Inasmuch  as  the  Atlantic 
Monthlv  article  was  printed  earlier— I 
do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  It  was 
printed— I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  will 
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withdraw  the  request  for  the  necessity 
of  printing  it  again. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's sensitivity  about  this  particular 
article.  But  it  is  relevant  to  this  debate, 
and  that  is  why  I  had  it  Inserted.  The 
President  said  that  rather  than  being  the 
sinner.  Mr.  Stockman  was  sinned  against. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  any 
crossfire  as  to  misquotes,  so  I  would  rath- 
er the  complete  article  appear,  because 
there  will  be  other  references  to  it  in 
my  presentation. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  the  Senator  inserting  the 
present  material  in  the  Record,  but  I 
say  again  that  the  very  article  he  wants 
to  insert— 25  or  26  pages  long,  at  $480 
a  page — was  put  into  the  Record  earlier. 
Will  that  not  suffice?  Does  the  Senator 
need  to  have  the  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
inserted  into  the  Record  again?  It  is  10.- 
000  or  11,000  bucks. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  all  due  respect 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  cost  of  Government. 

But,  this  article  is  very  pertinent  and 
very  relevant  to  our  discussion.  I  am 
trying  to  help  Senators  and  others  cover 
the  budget  debate,  especially  those  mat- 
ters relating  to  economic  indicators,  the 
inflation  rates,  how  OMB  arrived  at  their 
spend-out  rates,  how  they  use  the  eco- 
nomic indicators,  the  outlay  rates,  the 
growth  rates,  and  their  general  economic 
theory. 

In  reality  we  are  budgeting  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program.  Now  we  have 
the  most  interesting  observations  of  the 
President's  economic  program  by  his  own 
Director  of  Management  and  Budget.  I 
would  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
if  there  is  something  inaccurate  about 
that  article,  something  incomplete  about 
that  article,  something  unfair  in  the 
quotes,  or  some  misunderstanding  in  its 
printing,  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
provide  that  correction  for  the  Record 
so  that  any  damage  or  unfairness  to  Mr. 
Stockman  would  be  repaired. 

I  think  this  is  a  very,  very  appropriate 
article  for  us  not  to  be  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  the  Record  but  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Record.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  have  no  argument 
with  the  Senator  that  this  article  would 
be  appropriately  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  also 
state  that  I  have  no  objection  for  the 
article  being  in  the  Record  from  the 
standpoint  of  it  being  in  some  way  em- 
barrassing, as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
not  at  all. 

However,  could  we  not  achieve  the 
same  thing  by  having  a  reference  some- 
where in  the  Record  at  that  point,  in- 
stead of  the  entire  article,  to  say  that 
the  article  has  been  previously  inserted 
in  the  Record  on  such  and  such  a  date 
at  such  and  such  a  page  and  that  we 
could  save  the  taxpayers  $10,000  or 
$12,000  that  is  involved  in  reprinting  it 
again?  Even  if  it  was  only  referred  to. 
the  reference  certainly  has  a  broad 
enough  circulation  that  it  perhaps  need 
not  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

So  I  renew  my  request  again  to  my 
distinguished  colleagiie,  that  his  request 
was  made  so  quickly  and  passed  upon 


that  I  did  not  put  my  wits  together  for 
the  purpose  of  objecting.  I  do  not  like  to 
object  to  such  unanimous-consent  order 
in  any  case.  But  there  are  $10,000  or 
$12,000  involved,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
same  thing  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  virtue  of  having  a  reference  to  the 
earlier  insertion  made  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No. 

I  would  go  along  with  the  Senator  if 
he  wanted  to  delete  the  previous  inser- 
tion from  the  permanent  Record.  That 
way  money  would  be  saved.  But  I  cannot 
agree  to  delete  it  now  because  it  is  a  vital 
reference  to  this  debate  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  I 
have  made  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  submit  a  schedule  of  the  appro- 
priations bills  for  1981  and  1982.  We  have 
been  charged  with  operating  without  a 
budget  for  over  a  year  and  I  want  to 
make  sure  Senators  know  that  it  is  not 
true. 

That  is  my  request  to  the  distlngxiished 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  ar- 
ticle did  appear  in  the  November  10  Rec- 
ord on  page  S13224,  and  I  regret  that  we 
have  to  reprint  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  pleased  that  It 
be  reprinted.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  regret  we  have  to 
reprint  it  at  this  time  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$900  a  page  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Did  it  help  save  the 
taxpayers  money  when  we  had  to  stand 
here  all  night  long  with  the  continuing 
resolution?  Despite  reports  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  conference  re- 
port, we  were  told  let  us  get  on  with  it 
one  way  or  the  other,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may,  let  us  vote  in  order  to 
save  time  and  save  money. 

That  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  and 
we  voted  an  imnecessary  thing  surely  to 
be  vetoed,  and  I  heard  no  complaint  at 
that  time  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  we  were  wasting  money  and  time  in 
the  Record.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
insisting  on  a  futile  act.  They  voted  for 
that  continuing  resolution  knowing  it 
was  going  to  be  not  only  vetoed  but  would 
result  in  closing  down  the  Government, 
so  that  futile  exercise  in  itself  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

On  all  the  TV  sets  we  saw  they  were 
closing  down  a  Federal  building  here  and 
there  and  Government  employees  were 
sent  home.  We  lost  a  day's  work  in  that 
particular  exercise. 

I  have  many  examples  like  that.  We 
should  not  have  wasted  that  money.  I 
was  objecting  to  the  waste  of  that  money. 
The  distinguished  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota at  that  time  I  do  not  believe  ob- 
jected. I  think  he  voted  for  that.  That  is 
the  way  to  really  save  money. 

But  we  are  wasting  time  and  we  are 
wasting  money  on  this  discourse  that  has 
noth-ng  to  do  with  the  second  budget 
resolution- 

I  will  repeat  my  unanimous-consent 
request  and  see  how  it  is  ruled  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  particular  time  three  schedules, 
one  the  action  on  the  1981  appropria- 


tions bills,  another  schedule  of  actions 
on  the  budget  bills  giving  the  numbers 
and  the  dates  they  were  approved,  and 
then  another  schedule  of  the  status  of 
the  1982  appropriations  bills  at  this 
point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  the  Chair  did  rule  on  the 
Senator's  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
very  much. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Action  on   1981   Appropriations 

Appropriation  Bills  Approved  by  President: 

1.  Energy  and  Water  Development — PX. 
96-367,  October  1,  1980. 

2.  Agriculture — P.L.  96-528,  December  15, 
1980. 

3.  Military  Construction — PX.  96-436,  Oc- 
tober 13.  1980. 

4.  HUD— Pi.  96-526.  December  15.  1980. 

5.  Interior— PL.  96-514.  December  12,  1980. 

6.  Transportation- P.L.  96-400.  October  9. 
1980. 

7.  District  of  Columbia— P.L.  96-530.  De- 
cember 15,  1980. 

8.  Defense — P.L.  96-527,  December  16,  1980. 

9.  Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Re- 
scission Act— P.L.  97-12,  June  5,  1981. 

Appropriated  for  1981  by  Incorporating  In 
Continuing  Resolutions: 

10.  Legislative  Branch — P.L.  96-369,  Octo- 
ber 11.  1980. 

11.  State-Justlce-Conunerce — P.L.  96-536, 
December  16.  1980. 

12.  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education — PL.  96-536.  December  16,  1980. 
(Second  consecutive  year  funded  In  Continu- 
ing Resolution.) 

Continued  in  Continuing  Resolution 
(House  1981  or  current  rate) : 

13.  Treasury-Postol  Service — Pi.  96-536, 
December  15.  1980. 

14.  Foreign  Operations — ^Pi.  96-536,  De- 
cember 15,  1980. 

Action  on  Budget  Bills: 

First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution — 
H.  Con.  Res.  307.  June  12,  1980. 

Second  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution — 
H.  Con.  Res.  448,  November  20.  1980. 

Reconciliation  Act — Pi.  96-499.  Decem- 
ber 5,  1980. 

STATtJS  OP  1982  Appropriations  Bills 

Public  Law: 

1.  Legislative  Branch— Incorporated  In 
Continuing  Resolution  at  1982  levels — Pi. 
97-51.  October  1.  1981.  (Identical  to  action  In 
Fiscal  years  1980  and  1981.) 

2.  District  of  Columbia— PL.  97-91.  De- 
cember 4,  1981. 

3.  Energy  and  Water  Development — P.L. 
97-88,  December  4,  1981. 

Conference  Reports  Pending : 

4.  HUD-Veterans-Space  Science  (passed 
Senate  November  21,  1981,  with  amendment 
lncorporatln<?  agreements  made  In  confer- 
ence on  vetoed  Continuing  Resolution). 

5.  Interior — passed  House  November  12, 
1981. 

6.  Agriculture. 

7.  Transportation. 
Passed  Senate: 

8.  Foreign  Operations  (S.  1802)  House  has 
not  considered  H.R.  4559.  (Last  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriation  Act,  FT  1979.) 

9.  Defense. 

10.  Military  Construction. 
Pending  In  Senate: 

11.  Commerce-Justice-State. 

12.  Treasury-Postal  Service. 

13.  Labor-Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education.  (Last  new  Appropriation  Act  FY 
1979.) 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  some 
woulci  say  the  President  was  referring 
to  the  appropriations  bills.  We  already 
have  them  in.  Some  would  say  that  he 
was  referring  to  budgets.  Either  way  we 
have  had  a  budget  for  1981.  The  Budget 
Committee  worked  dUigently  to  get  that 
second  resolution.  And  we  worked  up 
untU  December  5  doing  what?  Cutting 
spending.  And  doing  it  how?  Doing  it 
with  reconciliation  in  a  lameduck  ses- 
sion. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  cut  some  $20 
billion  off  the  deficit,  but  we  ended  up 
saving  $8  billion,  which  was  still  a  rec- 
ord at  that  time  for  savings.  Rather 
than  a  sorry  way  to  run  a  railroad,  we 
were  getting  the  railroad  on  the  track 
and  running  as  it  should. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  was  put  on  the 
track  by  a  Congress  laist  year,  and  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  signed  that  first 
spending  cut  bill  in  history.  President 
Reagan  did  not  come  to  town  and  invent 
spending  cuts.  We  put  that  reconcilia- 
tion bill  through  as  a  Democratic  House 
and  a  Democratic  Senate  and  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

As  for  specific  appropriations,  the 
legislative  branch  was  incorporated  in 
a  continuing  resolution  just  like  this 
year.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  We  have  had  to  do  it  with  respect 
to  foreign  aid  because  we  have  not  had 
an  authorizing  bill  for  3  years,  I  think. 

At  the  State  level,  when  we  continue 
last  year's  spending  we  think  that  that 
holds  the  line. 

But  at  the  Federal  level  that  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  because  a  continu- 
ing resolution  can  contain  the  version  of 
the  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
House  this  year,  passed  by  the  Senate, 
passed  by  a  conference  committee,  and 
it  can  be  substantially  more. 

For  Treasury  and  Post  Office  we  just 
got  to  the  end  of  the  year,  December  15, 
and  they  said  there  is  no  reason  to  have 
Senate  consideration  of  the  bill.  They 
said,  "Let  us  throw  it  in  with  Foreign 
Operations,"  so  we  put  them  together. 
But  it  is  a  law  designated  as  Public  Law 
96-536.  December  15,  1980. 

So  we  have  had  a  budget  by  way  of 
spending  bills,  by  way  of  tax  policy,  and 
by  way  of  budget  resolution  here  for  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  we  do  not 
have  a  budget  for  1982  yet  is  that  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  delay.  That 
was  at  his  request. 

I  came  back  here  in  September,  other 
members  of  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees came  back,  and  we  were  prepared 
and  willing  to  move  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce and  several  other  bills.  Our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Senator  Hatfield 
from  Oregon,  had  moved  adroitly  to 
smooth  our  differences  between  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  We  had  completed  all 
our  hearings,  we  had  marked  up  our 
bills,  and  many  had  been  reported  out  of 
subcommittees,  and  we  were  ready  to 
move  and  have  these  bills  acted  upon  by 
September  15. 

What  occurred.  Mr.  President?  Rather 
than  moving  along,  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  aborted.  The  people 
on   Wall   Street,   the   people   on   Main 


Street,  added  up  the  arithmetic  and  they 
did  not  like  what  they  saw.  They  did  not 
respond  like  the  administration  thought 
they  would  but  rather  like  people  who 
knew  the  program  would  not  work.  The 
administration  said  that  the  theory  of 
expectations  will  make  them  invest  and 
the  economy  will  turn  around. 

On  the  contrary,  it  turned  absolutely 
straight  down  through  the  floor.  That  is 
what  happened  to  the  bond  market  and 
the  stock  market.  Wall  Street  added  it 
up  and  it  did  not  compute. 

So  the  program  really  was  working. 
We  heard  cries  on  the  floor,  "Give  it  time 
to  work":  1984  has  not  come  yet;  1983 
has  not  come  yet;  October  1.  1981  has 
not  come.  The  theory  said,  "Just  pass 
this."  and  even  before  the  law  becomes 
effective,  business  will  expect  a  chance 
to  be  able  to  retool  and  to  start  making 
orders,  knowing  they  would  get  those  tax 
breaks,  that  supply  side  would  be  trig- 
gered, and  we  would  start  the  economy 
moving. 

Well,  when  Senator  Baker  was  asked 
what  was  happening,  he  said,  'We  are 
working  it  out,  we  are  trying  to  get  our- 
selves coordinated.  We  are  waiting  on 
getting  word  from  the  White  House." 

Now,  having  worked  all  fall,  to  the 
credit  of  Senator  Domenici,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  to  the  credit  of  Senator  Dole,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committ2e  on  Finance, 
they  realized  that  some  midcourse  cor- 
rection should  be  made  and  made  im- 
mediately. They  moved  into  that  gap  and 
they  started  to  fill  it  in  a  realistic  fash- 
ion, trjing  to  get  that  midcourse  cor- 
rection. The  original  program  had  not 
worked,  and  we  needed  to  get  it  to  work. 

Now.  instead  of  appreciating  the  Con- 
gress that  had  worked  all  fall  long,  a 
Congress  that  had  given  an  historic  $35.2 
billion  in  spending  cuts,  had  given  the 
President  his  tax  cut  program,  gone 
along  with  him  on  the  change  of  regula- 
tions, even  gone  along  in  foreign  policy 
and  AWACS  and  all  of  those  other  things, 
and  what  did  the  President  say?  The 
President,  on  Thanksgiving  evening  gave 
this  answer  in  an  interview  with  Barbara 
Walters  on  ABC : 

Walters.  Mr.  President,  what  is  going  to 
happen?  Do  you  think  that  this  budget 
crisis  will  be  resolved  by  December  15  or  If 
not  are  we  all  going  to  just  hang  in  there 
for  the  countdown  again? 

President  Reagan.  Well,  it  should  be.  I 
think  it  is.  disgraceful  that  we  have  gone 
through  the  entire  1981  year  without  a 
budget. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  was  not  going 
to  let  that  go.  That  is  absolutely  false. 
We  have  not  gone  through  the  year  1981. 
The  President  on  separate  occasions  re- 
iterates this  and  uses  the  word  "disgrace- 
ful."  As  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  having  served 
on  it  since  the  institution  of  this  Budg- 
et Committee.  I  resent  the  President's  re- 
mark and  I  correct  that  record. 

Senator  Domenici  and  everybody  else 
has  worked  around  the  clock.  The  crowd 
he  ought  to  be  thanking,  he  is  cussing, 
saying  it  is  disgraceful  that  we  do  not 
have  a  budget,  and  that  is  the  image  go- 
ing out  to  the  American  people.  President 
Reagan  has  come  to  town,  he  has  worked 
hard,  has  gotten  certain  things  accom- 


plished. But  we  still  do  not  have  a  budg- 
et for  this  year. 

The  only  reason  we  are  here  late  is  on 
account  of  him.  He  appeared  on  TV  on 
September  24  and  he  said  rather  than  the 
$42.5  billion  deficit  it  looks  like  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  $59  billion,  "so  I  am  asking  for 
$16  billion  in  savings,  $15  billion  in 
spending  cuts  and  $3  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases."  He  was  changing,  to  his  credit. 
He  was  recognizing  that  something 
needs  to  be  done,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  put  that  $16  billion 
program  out  on  national  TV. 

That  was  really  not  even  a  half  way 
or  a  quarter  way  measure  because  we 
were  looking  at  about  a  $100  bUlion  defi- 
cit, realistically,  and  he  was  just  giving 
us  S16  billion. 

The  President  has  got  his  programs, 
he  has  got  the  works.  This  is  a  Reagan 
Congress:  Reagan  programs  throughout. 

Now.  here  is  where  we  are.  He  does 
not  understand.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  tax  expenditures.  I  do  not  believe 
David  Stockman  ever  told  him  that.  I 
have  a  schedule  here  of  the  tax  expendi- 
tures, which  I  will  insert  in  the  Record. 

The  list  shows  tax  expenditures  from 
1967  to  1986.  the  tax  reductions  in  1970 
and  defense  outlays.  I  was  trying  to  see 
who  was  winning  this  race.  I  thought  we 
were  trying  to  rebuild  defense  all  during 
the  1970's.  and  particularly  now  under 
President  Reagan.  But  I  found  out  that 
Senator  Long  and  Senator  Dole  are 
really  outdistancing  me. 

Just  take  the  10-year  period  from  1970 
to  1980.  In  1970.  tax  expenditures 
amounted  to  $43.9  billion  and  the  De- 
fen'^e  budffet.  $78.6  billion.  But  by  1980. 
it  is  $181.5  billion  and  $135.9  billion.  In 
1981.  just  this  past  year,  tax  expendi- 
tures are  $228.6  billion  and  the  Defense 
budget  was  only  $162.1  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  schedule  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  say  to  the 
pood  Senator  that  I  will  not  object  to 
that  one  even  costing  money,  because  I 
think  the  Senator  is  eminently  right 
calling  that  to  everyone's  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Dec.  1.  1981:  dolla'  amounts  m  billionil 


Ta«  reductions 

Ta«  eipendi- 

in  the  1970$ 

lurM 

'  (calendar 

Defense 

(fiscal  years) 

years) 

outlays  1 

1967  

;36  6 

!68.2 

1968  .    .   . 

41. 1 

78  8 

1969 

46.6 

79  4 

1970 

43.9 

■12  0 

78  6 

1971 

51.7 

23.4 

75  8 

1972 

59.8 

22.3 

76.  <i 

1973 

63.4 

4C.6 

74.5 

1974 

82.0 

44.3 

77.8 

1975 

92.9 

64  2 

85  6 

1976 

97  4 

70  2 

89.4 

1977 

113  5 

80.9 

97  5 

1978 

123.5 

97.9 

105.2 

1979 

149.8 

121.1 

117  7 

1980 

181  5 

154  7 

135.9 

1981 

228  6 

163  7 

162  I 

1982 

266  3 

213.1 

188.8 

1983 

306.4 

272  4 

226.0 

1984 

350  5 

316.8 

255.6 

1985 

403.7 

382  1 

303.9 

1986     ... 

465.  3 

452.7 

342  7 

■  Based  on  President  Reajani  Mar.  10  budget.  1981  to  1986 
are  proiections. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr  President,  what  we  have  is  what 
Chairman  Domenici  termed  a  lost  con- 
sensus. We  started  the  year  with  the 
Domenici-HoUings  reconcUiation  cut. 
The  record  will  show  that  Democrats, 
as  they  had  in  1980.  were  stiU  movmg  to- 
ward cutting  spending.  The  record  will 
show  that  the  first  resolution  that  we 
voted  on  spending  cuts  was  voted  out 
unanimously  by  the  Democrats  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  ,        ^       „.  ^i,„ 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  at  the 
appointment  of  our  distinguished  Presi- 
dent on  his  Commission  for  Federalism. 
I  have  talked  to  these  mavors.  Gover- 
nors, and  county  officials.  They  all  realize 
the  need  to  tighten  our  belts.  We  have 
worked  together.  Our  Democratic  staff 
and  the  staff  of  the  Repubican  majonty 
cooperated  in  drawing  up  the  spending 

cut  bill.  ,     x^.  i   n,» 

The  unfortunate  thing   is   that   the 

President  is  now  calling  our  actions  a 

disgrace,  when  we  have  been  cutting 

spending.  ,„.       .      ... 

We  were  not  but  $500  miUion  in  dif- 
ference on  the  continuing  resolution 
when  all  of  this  litany  started  about  be- 
ing disgraceful.  We  worked  out  the  Baker 
solution.  It  carried  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  but  rather 
than  being  caUed  thankful,  we  were 
called  disgraceful.  Now,  the  consensus, 
as  Senator  Domenici  indicates,  has  dis- 
sipated. That  is  the  great  loss— the  lost 
opportunity.  President  Reagan  has  won 
every  battle  and  ends  the  year  losing  the 
war.  He  wins,  as  I  say,  on  his  spending, 
his  tax  cuts,  his  regulation  cuts,  his  for- 
eign policy,  and  everything  else.  But.  in- 
stead of  the  deficits  declining,  we  have 
increasing  deficits. 

Instead  of,  as  President  Carter  had 
projected,  a  $27.4  billion  deficit  for  this 
coming  year,  1982 — and  he  had  included 
In  there  higher  domestic  spending,  lower 
defense  spending;  he  had  in  there  a  tax 
Increase  on  gasoline  and  other  things — 
we  went  first  to  $42.5  billion,  then  we 
jumped  to  $59  billion,  and  now  we  have 
jumped  to  $109  billion  deficit.  We  are 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  And  the 
consensus  has  dissipated  on  Defense.  We 
saw  it  the  other  day  in  passing  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill. 

The  President  not  only  lost  the  support 
of  business,  but  of  the  Governors  and 
Republicans. 

Someone  must  tell  the  President  that 
the  program  is  fimdamentally  flawed. 
The  Vice  President  called  it  voodoo.  The 
Director  of  your  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  called  it  a  Trojan  horse  to 
inure  the  rich.  He  said  supply  side  was 
trickle  down.  And  now  comes  the  chair- 
man, the  Republican  chairman,  of  the 
National  Governors  Conference,  the 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Governor  Snelling, 
saying  that  it  is  an  economic  Bay  of  Pigs. 
Something  is  wrong.  It  Is  fundamentally 
flawed. 

I  chastized  the  business  community  for 
coming  up  here  in  droves  and  patting  the 
President  on  the  back.  He  has  to  learn 
that  hard  lesson.  I  have  had  that  hap- 
pen to  me  in  politics.  They  say  how  great 
he  is.  but  they  are  voting  with  their 
pocketbooks  in  the  other  direction. 


The  President  has  lost  his  Governors, 
he  has  lost  his  mayors,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly lost  his  troops  on  his  own  side. 
He  has  lost  some  on  this  side.  He  has  put 
me  in  an  imtenable  position. 

I  was  leading  the  way  with  Senator 
Domenici.  I  came  in  February  with  a 
solution  to  social  security.  Everybody 
acts  like  the  great  discovery  is  entitle- 
ments. We  foresaw  that  long  ago.  To  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  on  the  Republican  side,  they 
helped  me  with  my  proposal.  And.  to  the 
credit  of  the  Senate,  it  was  in  the  bill. 
We  said  we  ought  to  scale  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  to  the  wage  or  price 
index,  whichever  is  smaller,  and  delay 
it  from  July  to  October. 

I  said  the  senior  citizens  will  do  their 
part  for  this  country — do  not  worry 
about  them — if  it  is  a  responsible,  re- 
liable package  that  will  actually  solve 
economic  problems.  They  will  take  their 
share  of  the  burden.  I  am  not  worried 
about  senior  citizens  and  senior  citizens' 
votes,  as  long  as  the  cut  is  fair. 

But  after  my  proposal,  the  Congress 
passed  an  outrageous  tax  cut  bill.  Now. 
I  have  to  say  to  myself :  You  mean  I  am 
going  to  give  the  oil  companies  $16  bil- 
lion in  incentives  under  that  tax  cut  bill 
in  order  to  cut  social  security?  You  mean 
to  say  I  am  going  to  endorse  the  leasing 
of  tax  credits  and  put  the  tax  laws  and 
revenue  policy  in  the  hands  of  the  busi- 
ness tax  lawyers  and  then  cut  social  se- 
curity? 

I  cannot  vote  for  that.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  basic  elements  of  the  Reagan 
package  becoming  so  unfair.  I  am  trying 
to  work  and  be  part  of  the  solution  to 
the  problem.  But  it  must  be  a  fair  solu- 
tion. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  President  has  lost  not  just 
the  opportunity  he  had  going  all  year 
long,  but  he  has  lost  his  will.  On  No- 
vember 17.  1981.  right  after  the  general 
election  a  leap  year  ago,  12,758  voters 
were  interviewed  in  what  we  call  exit 
polling.  These  were  not  analyzed  polls.  It 
is  not  all  of  these  pollsters  trying  to 
justify  a  particular  hypothesis.  On  the 
contrary,  the  voters  coming  out  of  the 
polls,  were  asked  a  simple  question: 
"Why  did  you  vote  the  way  you  did?" 

The  Reagan  voters  responded  with 
these  priorities:  First,  inflation  and  the 
economy.  Second,  balance  the  budget. 
Third,  unemployment.  Fourth,  was  na- 
tional security  and  national  defense. 
Fifth,  was  tax  cuts. 

Right  at  the  top  was  inflation,  the 
economy,  and  balancing  the  budget, 
overwhelmingly.  There  were  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  Reagan  voters  who  were 
thinking  of  a  tax  cut  as  their  reason. 
Now  his  extravagant  tax  cut  has  dis- 
rupted the  economy  and  caused  a  rev- 
enue hemorrhage  and  has  prevented  his 
program  from  taking  root.  Instead,  the 
President  changes  his  position. 

The  President  stated,  "I  didn't  come 
here  to  balance  the  budget.  I  was  elected 
to  reduce  Government  intrusion  in  the 
economy." 

Now  the  President  has  lost  his  will  to 
balance  the  budget.  That  is  the  worst 
thing  of  all.  The  best  leader  I  have  ever 
seen  in  trying  to  bring  back  fiscal  re- 


sponsibility was  President  Ronald  Rea- 
g£in.  He  was  on  course,  he  was  working 
hard,  he  was  communicating,  his  heart 
and  mind  were  in  the  right  place. 

Now,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  says,  we  have  lost  a  consen- 
sus. We  think  the  economic  conditions 
require  that  we  get  back  together  In 
some  kind  of  consensus.  I  would  be 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  join. 

We  have  had  the  most  commendable, 
dedicated  activity  on  the  part  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  our 
Appropriations  Committees,  our  Budget 
Committee,  and  the  body  as  a  whole  in 
trying  to  develop  a  budget  and  develop 
a  spending  program  in  order  to  conform 
with  that  budget. 

I  would  hope  that  we  have  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  like  myself,  who 
would  still  be  determined  to  try  to  bal- 
ance that  budget  In  1984.  Every  day 
coimts.  That  is  the  reason.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  resolution  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Johnston,  accepted  In  a  bipartisan 
fashion  by  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
had  a  concurrent  resolution  saying.  "It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  submit  a  plan  as  soon  as 
possible  to  bring  interest  rates  down,  to 
decrease  unemployment,  to  decrease 
substantially  inflation,  to  balance  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and,  further, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  presi- 
dential guidance  and  leadership  is  es- 
sential to  reach  these  goals." 

I  would  respectfully  request  our  Presi- 
dent to  cotHJerate  with  the  Congress  be- 
cause this  situation  needs  his  guidance 
and  leadership.  We  need  the  help  of 
everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  at  considerable  length  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Hollincs.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  has  lost  his  will  to 
balance  the  budget.  Recently  I  and  sev- 
eral other  Members  of  the  Senate  met 
with  him  with  regard  to  just  that  sub- 
ject. I  can  assure  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Hollings,  that  the 
President  is  very  much  inclined  and  in- 
deed very  much  dedicated  to  the  idea  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

Mr  President,  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1982  that  is  before 
us  today  presents  somewhat  of  a  dilem- 
ma The  Budget  Committee  reported  It 
to  the  floor  with  "no  recommendation 
as  to  its  disposition,  a  highly  unusual 
circumstance.  I  do  not  think  a  budget 
resolution  has  ever  before  been  reported 
in  that  manner  before. 

This  situation  arises  because  of  what 
has  been  a  very  difficult  year  with  regard 
to  the  budget.  We  have  considered  and 
passed  what  is  now  referred  to  as  an  "un- 
precedented" omnibus  reconciliation  biU 
that  reversed  the  funding  growth  of 
many  programs.  That  was  however  only 
the  first  step,  albeit  a  major  one.  toward 
controlling  Federal  spending.  The  task 
we  now  face  is  that  of  getting  a  con- 
sensus on  how  to  proceed  from  here. 


Of  course,  it  is  a  lack  of  consensus 
which  has  caused  us  to  submit  this  trun- 
cated second  budget  resolution. 

The  dilemma  over  the  second  budget 
resolution  basically  boiled  down  to  a  dis- 
agreement over  whether  the  second 
budget  resolution  should  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  further  spending  controls.  I 
thought  it  should  be.  Some  of  us,  includ- 
ing myself  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senator  Domenici. 
felt  that  we  needed  to  proceed  now  so 
that  we  could  achieve  some  meaningful 
budget  reductions  within  the  next  few 
months  and  not  wait  for  the  succeeding 
years.  Others  felt  that  we  should  give 
the  President  and  his  administration 
s(Hne  time  to  work  out  in  detail  their 
budget  plan  before  we  proceeded  for- 
ward. That  is.  the  budget  plan  in  1983. 
This  is  what  the  President  himself  re- 
quested, and  they  concurred  with  that 
approach.  Still  others  felt  we  should 
begin  enacting  a  program  of  tax  In- 
creases to  close  the  budget  gap.  I  strenu- 
ously objected  to  that  approach. 

None  of  the  plans  to  take  action  now 
was  able  to  gain  the  backing  of  a  major- 
ity on  the  committee,  however.  And  be- 
cause the  Senate  cannot  adjourn  sine 
die  until  we  pass  a  second  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  turned  to  the  alter- 
native of  simply  reaffirming  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

I  want  to  clarify,  however,  that  reaf- 
firming the  first  budget  resolution  does 
not  mean  that  those  numbers  will  gov- 
ern spending  through  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year.  I  believe  everyone  recog- 
nizes that  those  numbers  have  changed 
and  that  we  must  take  further  action  to 
try  to  hold  those  budget  estimates  down. 
When  we  return  in  January,  we  must 
sit  down  and  Immediately  work  on  re- 
vising this  budget  resolution,  both  to  re- 
flect reestlmates  and  to  enact  some  poli- 
cies designed  to  control  those  reestimates 
of  increased  sepndlng.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  begin  work  on  the  budget  for 
flscal  year  1983.  President  Reagan  will 
submit  his  budget  In  January  and  will 
request  its  Immediate  consideration.  I 
concur  In  this  and  hope  that  the  Budget 
Committee  will  act  in  that  manner. 

I  think  our  best  course  of  action  at 
this  point  Is  to  pass  Senate  Resolution 
50.  ITie  alternative  Is  a  stalemate  be- 
tween the  competing  interests  on  how 
else  to  proceed,  and  I  do  not  believe 
further  delay  will  serve  us  well.  Perhaps 
we  all  need  to  take  some  time  to  assess 
where  we  want  the  budget  to  go.  so  we 
can  make  a  fresh  start  in  January.  It 
may  take  some  time  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus on  how  to  proceed. 

The  consensus  on  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. I  hope,  will  be  that  we  will  look 
at  the  budget  in  a  broader  way  than  we 
have  up  until  this  time.  The  budget, 
basically,  as  Senator  Domenici  has 
pointed  out.  comes  in  three  parts:  The 
the  defense  part  about  25  nercent,  and 
the  appropriated  part.  The  appropriated 
part  is  about  20  percent,  the  entitle- 
ment programs  about  55  percent,  and 
the  defense  part  about  25  percent,  and 
rising  rapidly. 

We  Increased  the  defense  part,  we  did 
not  touch  the  55  percent  of  the  entitle- 
ments part,  and  we  chopped  away  at 
the  20  percent. 


We  did  do  a  little  work  on  the  entitle- 
ments, though  not  much.  We  chopped 
away  with  great  fervor  at  the  20  percent. 
We  must  expand  our  horizons  and  do 
something  to  the  entitlement  parts  if 
we  are  to  bring  some  form  of  budget  con- 
trol and  discipline  to  our  country. 

None  of  the  plans  that  take  action  now 
was  able  to  gain  the  backing  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  and  because  the 
Senate  cannot  adjourn  sine  die  until  we 
pass  the  second  budget  resolution,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  has  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

I  think  Senator  Domenici  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  praise  on  his  handling  of 
the  budget  this  year.  I  give  him  and  Sen- 
ator Baker  full  credit  on  developing  the 
consensus  on  this  year's  budget  that 
passed  last  spring.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  January  to  reach  a 
new  consensus  as  we  tackle  further 
budget  revisions. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  8 
months  ago.  the  Senate  adopted  the 
flrst  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  voted  against  that 
measure.  I  said  at  the  time  that  the 
budget  failed  to  meet  the  test  of  funda- 
mental fairness  for  the  225  million 
Americans  we  represent.  It  sought  to  re- 
duce the  burden  of  inflation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  young,  the  Vietnam  veteran, 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  elderly.  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  budget  would  mean  in- 
adequate nutrition  for  the  children  in 
our  schools,  lost  dreams  of  a  college  edu- 
cation for  thousands  of  prMnising  young 
students,  and  cruel  choices  for  the  elder- 
ly between  food  on  their  tables  and  heat 
for  their  homes. 

This  evening,  we  are  asked  to  endorse 
the  same  budget  prt^xwed  to  the  Con- 
gress 8  months  ago  and.  once  again,  I 
shall  vote  no  on  a  budget  that  spells 
sacriflce  and  suffering  for  the  many,  and 
windfalls  for  the  privileged  few. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  cuts  already 
made  have  been  too  deep.  Vital  health 
programs  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
have  been  slashed.  The  school  lunch 
program  has  been  crippled.  Block  grants 
with  inadequate  funding  have  been 
foisted  upon  our  already  hard-pressed 
States,  cities,  and  towns.  This  grim  litany 
is  a  product  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram and  the  more  than  $35  billion  in 
cuts  that  the  President  asked  for  and 
received. 

Now.  we  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion's own  forecasts  project  an  incred- 
ible $109  billion  deficit  for  1982.  The 
budget  which  was  designed  to  end  Fed- 
eral deficits  is  about  to  produce  a  triple- 
digit  deficit — the  greatest  deficit  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Reaganomics  and  the 
Reagan  budget  are  being  washed  away 
on  a  tidal  wave  of  red  ink. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask.  why  all  this  human 
suffering  for  a  deficit  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  administration  predicted 
before  the  budget  cuts?  They  have  a 
right  to  ask,  why  this  recession?  Why 
this  rising  unemployment?  They  have  a 


right  to  ask  why  these  billion  dollar 
windfalls  for  the  oil  companies,  and  yet 
no  room  for  those  most  in  need. 

It  is  time  to  take  our  stand  against  the 
trickle  down  economic  theory,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, against  a  policy  that  fights  infla- 
tion with  recession  and  unemployment, 
against  a  program  that  abandons  the  so- 
cial progress  of  a  generation.  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  shape  a  budget 
that  meets  our  Nation's  needs,  not  sim- 
ply to  rubbei-stamp  a  budget  that  has 
cleariy  f  aUed.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  re- 
ject this  resolution.  We  have  already 
done  too  much  damage  to  our  principles 
and  produced  too  much  human  misery  In 
our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^     .    ^ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

desire?  .     ^       ., 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.   Five  mmutes.  Mr. 

President.  .     ^      ^ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator.  ^^    „__ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say,  in  stat- 
ing my  opposition  to  this  resolution  that 
I  in  no  way  detract  from  or  mean  to  de- 
tract from  the  serious  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  to  work  some- 
thing out.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  through  hours 
and  hours  of  caucus  with  RepubUcan 
members  of  the  committee  to  arrive  at 
either  cuts  in  spending  or  combinations 
of  spending  reductions  with  revenue  en- 
hancements to  accomplish  our  mutual 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget.  Even  though 
that  goal  looks  further  away  now  that  it 
did  3  months  ago  or,  certainly.  6  months 
ago,  I  am  still  not  any  less  desirous  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  in  1984  or 

1985.  .   ^ 

I  think  that  we  have  to  keep  remind- 
ing ourselves  that  if  we  do  not  strive  to 
reach  that  goal,  there  will  not  be  any 
successful  effort  to  cut  spending.  With- 
out that  goal  and  without  President 
Reagan's  leadership,  we  would  not  have 
accomplished  the  $35  biUion  of  spending 
reductions  that  have  already  been  ac- 
complished. Without  that  goal,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  as  serious  in  our  efforts  to 
cut  spending  as  we  otherwise  would  be. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  think  any- 
thing less  of  President  Reagan  because 
he  says  that  he  is  not  so  much  interested 
in  accomplishing  a  balanced  budget  as 
he  is  of  bringing  more  economic  freedom 
to  Americans  or  reducing  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
economy.  What  he  is  attempting  to  do  is 
reduce  the  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  that  is  represented  by  the 
Federal  budget  from  around  23  percent 
to  19  or  20  percent.  Even  without  a  bal- 
anced budget,  that  goal  is  probably  more 
meritorious  than  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget.  ^^  ,    , 

Then  what  is  the  value  of  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget?  It  is  simply  this,  that  It 
is  easUy  understood  by  the  pubhc  at 
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large.  It  is  easy  to  rally  public  opinion 
behind  it.  It  is  easy  to  campaign  on.  For 
those  of  us  desirous  of  accomplishing 
campaign  goals,  it  is  easier  to  work  for  a 
balanced  budget  than  for  reducing  the 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product 
talcen  up  by  the  Federal  budget. 

Both  goals  leave  us  better  off  than 
where  we  have  been  in  recent  years. 
Either  one  of  those  goals  is  a  worthy 
goal.  We  will  do  well  if  we  accomplish 
both  goals;  we  will  do  well  if  we  accom- 
plish only  one  of  them.  What  is  most 
frustrating  about  this  process  is  that  this 
is  the  lEistest  that  any  second  budget 
resolution  has  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEV.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  more  minutes.  Because  this  is 
the  latest  that  a  second  budget  resolution 
has  passed,  some  people  in  and  out  of 
Congress  have  gotten  the  feeling  that  the 
budget  process  is  breaking  down.  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  because  I  think  with  the  lead- 
ership of  people  like  Senator  Domenici 
and  Senator  Hollings  this  process  has 
been  enhanced  in  recent  years  and  has 
accomplished  things  that  have  never 
been  accomplished  before  and  would  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  it.  But 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  since  we  are  just 
passing  a  pro  forma  resolution,  the  whole 
process  is  breaking  down.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  feeling  that  it  is  not  and  that, 
with  the  proper  leadership,  it  will  not. 

Yet,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  the  7  years 
we  have  had  a  budget  resolution,  this  is 
the  latest  we  have  gone  without  a  budget 
resolution.  We  do  not  want  to  let  that 
happen  again,  and  we  want  to  remind 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  that  this  is  not 
symptomatic  of  the  budget  process 
breaking  down.  But  I  think  it  does  speak 
to  those  in  Congress  who  want  to  let  the 
runaway  spending  continue :  that  by  not 
working  to  speed  up  the  budget  process 
and  accomplish  things  on  time  it  is 
working  to  their  end. 

This  budget  resolution  has  been  called 
a  sham.  The  previous  speakers  have  gone 
to  the  point  of  saying  that  the  one  ear- 
lier this  year  was  a  sham.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  even  if  it  were,  we  have  still  ac- 
complished more  through  that  first 
budget  resolution  and  the  reconciliation 
bill  than  we  ever  were  able  to  accomplish 
before :  $35  billion  of  savings  and  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  the  President  and 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  wanted 
to  accomplish  in  the  next  3  years. 

I  remind  the  people  who  refer  to  this 
as  a  sham,  whether  they  be  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  that  none  of  the  goals  set 
by  any  of  the  seven  prevloiis  budget 
resolutions  have  been  met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  ha.s  expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

In  that  sense,  every  budget  resolution 
passed  by  Contrress  since  the  1974  act  has 
been  a  sham.  We  in  Congress  must  real- 
ize that  we  are  goine  to  have  to  redouble 
our  efforts  if  we  hope  to  achieve  the 
.spending  targets  we  ourselves  have  set. 
Lower  spending  tareets  can  be  achieved 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  we  want  to 
bring  spending  under  control.  We  also 


need  to  try  to  make  our  economic  fore- 
casts more  realistic  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  We  must  do  both  of  those  things 
if  the  budget  process  is  not  going  to  be 
a  sham. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  stipulates  that  Congress  must  pass 
a  second  concurrent  resolution  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  fulfill  Its 
legal  responsibility,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  considered  several  alterna- 
tive budget  scenarios,  which  would  have 
served  the  purpose  of  suggesting  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  to  the  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, the  goals  and  methods  of 
achieving  them  were  subject  to  such  con- 
troversy and  debate  that  no  consensus 
agreement  was  reached.  The  committee, 
therefore,  voted  to  reaffirm  the  budget 
passed  this  past  spring — the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982 — and  send  it  on  to  the 
full  Senate  without  a  recommendation 
as  to  its  disposition. 

Although  the  Budget  Committee  insists 
that  this  is  merely  a  pro  forma  measure 
unto  recommendations  from  the  Presi- 
dent are  received  and  enacted,  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  the  outcome  which  Is  ad- 
verse to  our  earlier  actions.  Congress  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Budget  Committee  in 
particular,  have  displayed  tremendous 
discipline  in  enacting  the  crucial  spend- 
ing and  tax  reduction  components  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
plan  this  year.  With  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  our  chairman,  Senator  Domenici, 
the  committee  began  its  contribution  to 
the  plan  with  action  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion bill  in  early  March,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  fulfill  the  commitment  to  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  growth  in  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  reduce 
the  outrageous  deficits  of  the  past  de- 
cade, which  are  a  major  cause  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  frustrations.  The  deficit 
itself  is  not  an  evil,  but  it  Is  the  size  of  the 
deficit  relative  to  the  total  capital  avail- 
able for  investment  and  infiation  that 
contribute  to  our  economic  problems  of 
high  interest  rates,  unemployment,  more 
infiation.  and  low  economic  growth  and 
productivity. 

Unfortunately,  the  economy  has  not 
responded  to  our  fiscal  policy  changes  as 
quickly  as  we  had  hoped.  Our  problems 
with  interest  rates  and  inflation  are 
slowly  diminishing,  but  we  are  a  way 
from  full  economic  recovery.  It  is  with 
this  in  m'nd.  that  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed additional  st^ending  rpductions  in 
September,  which  the  committee  tried  to 
incorporate  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. In  the  face  of  widespread  congres- 
sional opposition,  however,  this  has  not 
come  about.  I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
should  abandon  our  eoal  of  a  balanced 
budget  through  less  Government  spend- 
ing so  easily.  Congress  can  and  must 
combine  further  budeet  reductions  with 
whatever  compromises  are  necessary  to 
pass  such  cuts. 

For  th's  reason.  I  fully  supported  the 
chairman's  proposal,  which  would  have 
balanced  the  budeet  by  fiscal  year  1984. 
Though  it  did  contain  $48  billion  in  reve- 
nue enhancements,  I  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  as  a  means  to  establishing  $115 


billion  in  spending  cuts  over  the  next  3 
years,  which  were  included  in  the  Chair- 
man's plan.  I  am  firmly  committed  to  the 
25 -percent  personal  tax  rate  reductions 
the  Congress  enacted  this  summer,  and  I 
would  oppose  any  and  all  efforts  to  delay 
or  repeal  them.  As  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  would  work  to  insure 
that  the  $48  billion  would  be  derived 
from  the  elimination  of  abuses  and  in- 
efficiencies in  the  Tax  Code. 

I  realize  the  legal  obligations  that  lead 
the  committee  to  reaffirm  the  first  budg- 
et resolution  and,  therefore,  will  oppose 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50.  Our 
action  of  reaffirmation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  stop-gap  measure  until  we  can 
dispose  of  the  President's  January  budg- 
et submission.  We  have  been  promised 
revenue  and  entitlement  reform,  and 
though  we  are  not  privy  to  the  details  of 
the  proposal,  I  hope  that  the  Budget 
Committee  will  be  able  to  formulate  a 
strong  consensus  for  fiscal  policy  in  the 
coming  year.  If  we  fail  in  this  endeavor, 
we  wiU  have  lost  our  chance  to  bring 
about  the  economic  recovery  that  this 
country  needs  and  meet  the  mandate  of 
the  1980  Presidential  election. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  . 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1982.  which  we  have 
before  us  today,  cannot  even  be  dignified 
bv  beine  called  the  shadow  of  sub- 
stance. Rather,  it  merely  reaffirms  the 
totally  unrealistic  revenue,  spending,  and 
deficit  projections  of  the  discredited  first 
budeet  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  fanciful  economic  assimiptions  upon 
which  it  was  based.  We  are  actually  be- 
ine  asked  to  vote  to  reaffirm  that  reso- 
lution even  though  in  the  space  of  only 
7  months  it  has  become  clear  that  it  has 
understated  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
198!?  bv  over  $60  billion. 

On  the  very  day  that  It  Is  reported  in 
the  Washineton  Post  that  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1982  alone  could  be  $109  bil- 
lion, we  are  asked  to  vote  to  reaffirm  a 
resolution  which  projected  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  fiscal  year  1983.  and  fis- 
cal year  1984  at  a  little  more  than  «55 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  actual  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1982  could  be  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  first  budget  resolution 
prelected  for  the  next  3  years.  And  we 
are  asked  to  endorse  this. 

In  the  final  anal^'sls.  this  charade 
wh'ch  the  Senate  is  asked  to  oartlclnate 
in  Is  a  bitter  commentary  on  the  failure 
of  Reaeanomics.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed this  Alice  in  Wonderland  school  of 
economics  because  I  believe  that  It  is  un- 


fair and  Irrational.  It  is  an  economic 
policy  bom  of  campaign  one-liners  which 
was  confidently  oversold  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  country  and  the  Congress 
at  a  time  when  one  of  its  many  archi- 
tects did  not  believe  it  himself. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  persists  in 
saying  that  his  program  needs  time  to 
work.  However,  the  clear  consensus  that 
the  first  budget  resolution,  which  em- 
bodied his  program,  bears  no  relation  to 
reality  for  fiscal  year  1982  through  fiscal 
year  1984  means  that  the  judgment  is 
already  in — and  the  judgment  is  that  the 
program  will  not  work  as  projected.  Un- 
employment will  be  much  higher  than 
projected  and  economic  growth  much 
lower.  The  resulting  huge  deficits  will 
exert  an  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates,  generating  both  inflationary  and 
deflationary  forces  at  the  same  time. 

The  fact  that  within  7  months  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  promises  of 
Reaganomics  are  a  mira«e  means  that 
giving  the  President's  program  more  time 
to  work  win  only  make  more  difficult  the 
major  economic  overhaul  which  Is  in- 
evitable. Although  the  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1983  proposals 
to  be  made  in  January  are  still  unclear, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  President  is  still  a 
"true  believer"  in  his  program.  That  is 
why  the  Congress  must  present  compre- 
hensive and  credible  alternatives  to  the 
proposals  which  the  President  will  make 
instead  of  rubberstamping  figures  we 
know  do  not  make  sense. 

The  goal  of  these  alternatives  should 
be  to  lower  the  deficit,  so  that  when  com- 
bined with  private  sector  borrowing, 
Government  borrowing  will  not  drive 
interest  rates  to  new  heights.  Lower  In- 
terest rates  will  allow  for  expanded 
economic  growth  and  jobs,  and  will  re- 
duce inflalionary  pressures  in  such  sec- 
tors such  as  housing  and  autos.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  people  and  the  economy 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  more  from  an 
easier  monetary  policy  and  lower  interest 
rates  ttian  from  the  full  range  of  tax 
cuts  which  the  President  signed  into  law 
in  August. 

The  only  responsible  way  to  allow  for 
a  relaxing  of  the  tight  money  policy  is  to 
trim  back  the  excessive  tax  cut  for 
wealthy  individuals.  We  will  have  to  roll 
back  the  oil  giveaways.  And,  although  it 
is  uncomfortable  to  say  we  may  have  to 
delay  or  modify  some  of  the  general  tax 
relief  which  was  included  in  that  bill. 

On  the  spending  side,  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  look  for  wavs  to  elim- 
inate inelBcIency  and  fraud.  This  must 
include  the  Defense  Department,  which 
the  President  seems  to  persist  in  believ- 
ing is  the  only  Government  Department 
which  spends  Its  money  with  surgical 
precision.  But  we  must  honestly  recog- 
nize that  major  additional  cuts  of  the 
magnitude  now  being  discussed  within 
the  administration  In  domestic  programs 
will  only  be  increasing  human  suffering 
and  social  disruption. 

So,  Mr.  President  I  oppose  this  sham  of 
a  second  budget  resolution  and  promise 
to  be  actively  involved  In  pushing  for  a 
responsible  alternative  to  discredit 
Reaganomics  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes In  January. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  tie  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  other  business  that  can 
be  transacted  on  this  measure  tonight.  I 
wish  to  announce  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  invite  the 
attention  of  the  minority  leader  for  a 
moment  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  resolution  on  tiehalf  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  have  consulted  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  with  others 
concerned  with  this  measure  and  I  must 
regretfully  report  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  further  progress  that  can 
be  made  tonight. 

I  am  prepared,  if  the  minority  leader 
is  agreeable,  to  putting  the  Senate  out 
shortly  after  we  transact  whatever  rou- 
tine business  we  have  that  is  available 
and  get  an  early  start  in  the  morning 
and  what  I  am  prepared  to  i>Tapos/t  is 
that  we  come  in  at  9  o'clock  and  perhaps 
abbreviate  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  and  get  on  this  resolutlcm  then 
again  at  9:15  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Make  it  9:30. 
Get  on  it  at  9:30. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  9:30  would  be  all 
right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  does  not  mind,  I  am 
going  to  take  us  off  the  bill  so  we  will 
not  have  time  running  against  it. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transactiwi  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
7:25  pjn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
not  more  than  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW  ECONOMIC  CONFLICT  WITH 
JAPAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
timely  and  well-written  editorial  on  the 
economic  conflicts  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  was  published  today 
by  Carl  T.  Rowan  in  the  Washington 
Post  newspaper. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "The  New  Eco- 
nomic Conflict  with  Japan,"  relates  how 
the  Japanese  restrict  the  flow  of  U.S. 
goods  into  their  economy  while  flooding 
the  United  States  with  products  made  in 
Japan. 

While  the  United  States  is  suffering 
serious  economic  problems  and  facing 
rising  Government  and  trade  deficits,  the 


Japanese  are  anticipating  a  $15  to  $18 
billion  trade  surplus. 

EViually  troublesome  is  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  aided  in  subsidizing 
their  industrial  output  because  they 
spend  only  5  percent  of  their  budget  on 
defense.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  is  spending  30  percent  on  defense, 
and  a  portion  of  that  goes  to  providing 
military  security  in  the  Far  East,  which 
greatly  benefits  the  Japanese.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  spending  billions  to  assure 
stability  in  overseas  oil  producticm,  a  ix>l- 
icy  which  also  benefits  the  oil-depend- 
ent Japanese  economy. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  recent  years  in  urging  the  Jap- 
anese to  do  more  in  the  defense  area. 
They  are  in  effect  getting  a  free  ride  in 
the  defense  area  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  paying  the  bill. 

Efforts  by  our  Government  and  within 
the  Congress  to  encourage  the  Japanese 
to  do  more  in  the  defense  area  and 
change  certain  trade  poUcies,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, would  result  only  in  very  modest 
improvements  in  this  situation. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  well  past  time  for 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Congress 
to  take  strong  stejK  to  correct  the  de- 
fense burden  imbalance  and  sharply  alter 
the  trade  flows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectiOTi.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow>, 
as  follows: 

The  Nrw  Economic  Cowtlict  With  Japan 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Forty  years  ago  this  week  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  and  dragged  the  United  States 
Into  World  War  II.  the  costliest,  most  de- 
structive conflict  In  human  history. 

Schoolchildren  reading  the  World  Book 
learn  that  "economic  problems  were  among 
the  fundamenUl  causes  of  World  War  II. 
Germany.  Italy  and  Japan  considered  them- 
selves unjustly  handicapped  In  trying  to 
compete  with  other  nations  for  markets,  raw 
materials  and  colonies." 

Historians  look  back  and  conclude  that 
war  became  Inevitable  on  July  25.  1941. 
when,  outraged  by  Japanese  military  incur- 
sions into  Indochina  and  China,  the  United 
States  halted  virtually  all  exports  to  and 
Imports  from  Japan. 

Tokyo  Is  no  military  threat  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Indochina  or  any  country  now.  The 
Japanese  worry,  actually,  about  Soviet  activ- 
ities m  Indochina  and  Russian  occupation  of 
northern  islands  that  the  Japanese  Insist 
are  theirs. 

Still,  there  are  ominous  signs  that  the  his- 
tory of  40  years  ago  Is  repeating  Itself.  Even 
though  Japan  Is  the  No.  1  foreign  trading 
partner  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  this  coun- 
try is  critical  to  the  economic  and  military 
security  of  Japan,  more  and  more  anger  and 
hostility  seem  to  seep  into  the  relationship 
every  day. 

Nothing  like  a  shooting  war  Is  on  the  hori- 
zon, but  we  are  close  to  some  very  destruc- 
tive actions,  if  we  are  to  take  seriously  the 
angry  and  defiant  words  of  the  economic 
kingpins  of  both  countries. 

Washington  has  warned  Tokyo  that  It 
must  expect  protectionist  legislation  If  It 
does  not  open  up  Japan  to  more  U.S.  prod- 
ucts when  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tives David  Macdonald  leads  a  delegation  to 
Japan  for  talks  tomorrow  and  Thursday. 

•Were  not  going  to  walk  away  with  40 
mlUlon  more  cigarettes:  we're  going  to  walk 
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aw«y  with  a  trend  toward  more  open  trade, 
or  we're  going  to  walk  away  and  tell  Congress 
we  can't  make  any  progress  this  way."  Mac- 
donald  told  The  Washington  Post. 

U.S.  officials  are  disturbed  that  Japan  Is 
going  to  wind  up  with  a  $15  billion  to  $18 
billion  trade  advantage  this  year,  and  an 
even  bigger  trade  surplus  in  1982 — solely  be- 
cause, as  Americans  see  it,  the  Japanese  use 
every  ploy  and  tactic  to  keep  out  U.S.  prod- 
ucts such  as  beef,  citrus  fruits  and  anti- 
biotics. They  note  that  Japan  promised  to 
purchase  $300  million  worth  of  automobile 
parts  from  the  United  States  this  year,  but 
bought  only  $64  million  worth  in  the  flr.r,t  six 
months. 

The  Japanese  automobile  industry  agreed 
last  April  to  hold  exports  to  the  United 
States  to  1.680.000  vehicles  this  year.  But 
now.  with  sales  of  U.S.-built  cars  at  the  low- 
est point  in  22  years,  and  the  industry  hard- 
pressed  for  operating  cash.  Transportation 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis  already  has  called  for  a 
review  of  Japan's  voluntary  agreement,  and 
Macdonald  has  indicated  that  he  will  have 
some  specific  demands  to  make. 

Meanwhile.  Takashi  Ishlhara,  president  of 
Japan's  auto  manufacturers  association  and 
also  of  Nissan  Motors,  has  said  further  lim- 
iting Japanese  vehicle  shipments  to  the 
United  States  would  be  "»  IKfe-or-death 
-question."  and  that  his  industry  will  not  re- 
strict shipments  below  1.680,000  even  if  the 
Japanese  government  asks  it  to. 

Waiting  angrily  are  American  lawmakers 
like  Sen.  John  C.  Danforth  (R-Mo.).  who  al- 
ready has  Introduced  legislation  to  limit  the 
importation  of  Japanese  vehicles.  These  law- 
makers are  eager  to  tax  anything  and-  every- 
thing Imported  from  Japan. 

This  is  not  simply  a  case  of  a  band  of 
"anti-Japanese"  Americans  venting  their 
spleen.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Japan,  said  recently.  "What  I  would  like 
to  see  is  the  Japanese  buying  more  of  our 
manufactured  products.  ...  I'd  like  to  see 
reciprocity — what  we  do  for  Japan,  I'd  like 
to  see  Japan  do  for  tis." 

But  even  in  the  face  of  warnings  of  pro- 
tectionist legislation  in  Washington,  Japan's 
leaders  play  a  very  tough  game. 

Can  they — or  we — be  sure  that  conflict 
over  trade  cannot  get  out  of  hand  now  the 
way  it  did  40  years  ago? 


PRESroENT  REAGAN'S  ARMS  RE- 
DUCTIONS PROPOSALS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  and  the  world  have 
responded  favorably  to  the  dramatic  pro- 
posal by  President  Reagan  calling  for  a 
meaningful  reduction  in  nuclear  arms. 

Evidence  of  this  response  is  wide- 
spread. However,  I  wish  today  to  call 
attention  to  an  editorial  entitled  "Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Disarming  Arms  Offer," 
which  appeared  in  the  November  24, 
1981,  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard  news- 
paper, in  Aiken,  S.C. 

This  editorial  cites  President  Reagan 
as  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for  peace  as 
evidenced  by  his  arms  reduction  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  agree  with 
this  analysis  and  commend  the  President 
for  this  initiative.  On  the  day  of  his 
speech,  I  issued  a  press  statement  in 
praise  of  the  Reagan  proposal. 

The  response  from  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  evasive,  but  I  urge  that  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Soviets.  Hopefully,  the  Soviets  will  step 


back  from  their  huge  nuclear  weapons 
buildup  which  has  been  underway  for 
well  over  a  decade  and  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
President  Reagan's  Disarming  Arms  Ofter 

President  Reagan,  responding  as  a  states- 
man to  the  rising  cry  for  a  nuclear  free 
Europe,  has  made  an  historic  oSer  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  mutual  reductions  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

The  unprecedented  proposal  to  halt  all 
deployment  of  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles 
in  NATO  if  the  Soviets  dismantle  their 
atomic  warheads  aimed  at  Western  Europe, 
can  be  compared  to  Anwar  Sadat's  offer  to 
fly  to  Jerusalem  to  seek  peace  with  Israel. 
Reagan's  address  was  broadcast  worldwide 
on  the  eve  of  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev's  visit 
to  West  Germany.  The  Soviets  are  attempt- 
ing to  woo  Western  Europe  away  from  NATO 
by  offering  to  not  attack  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons any  nation  that  forbids  atomic  weapons 
deployment  on  its  soil. 

Reagan's  challenge  for  complete  nuclear 
disarmament  of  Europe,  and  for  significant 
strategic  arms  limitations  of  the  superpow- 
ers, goes  far  beyond  any  Soviet  proposal.  It 
puts  the  responsibility  squarely  on  the  So- 
viets to  back  up  their  verbal  support  for 
disarmament  with  real  reductions  in  nuclear 
arsenals  of  both  world  powers. 

Some  cynics  view  the  Reagan  gesture  as 
so  sweeping  that  it  Is  not  serious.  We 
believe  that  only  comprehensive,  mutual  re- 
ductions of  all  types  of  nuclear  weapons  can 
truly  keep  the  peace  and  reduce  the  threat 
of  holocaust.  Reagan's  proposal  Is  so  serious 
that  no  world  leader  can  afford  to  let  this 
historic  Initiative  pass.  Such  global  oppor- 
tunities for  peace  may  come  only  once  In  a 
generation. 

European  allies  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  some  of  the  president's  offhand  remarks 
about  limited  nuclear  war  In  Europe,  should 
take  heart  from  the  president's  thoughtful 
statement  of  policy.  Reagan  has  dramatically 
shown  his  sensitivity  to  Europeans"  fear  of 
nuclear  vulnerability.  The  president  has  seen 
beyond  partisan  and  national  interest  to  a 
policy  that  would  benefit  the  whole  world. 

If  the  Kremlin  takes  the  president  up  on 
his  offer.  Congress  must  Join  In  a  bipartisan 
movement  to  ratify  arms  limitations  that 
the  president  wins  at  the  negotiating  table. 
America  cannot  afford  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes following  World  War  I.  when  President 
Wilson  negotiated  the  creation  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  the  U.S.  Congress  refused 
to  allow  America  to  Join. 

The  president  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
the  purpose  of  America's  arms  buildup  Is  to 
pressure  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table 
to  accept  mutual  arms  reductions.  Reagan 
has  always  believed  in  negotiating  from  a 
position  of  strength,  and  his  strong  military 
policy  has  given  him  the  domestic  strength 
to  make  a  historic  gesture  for  peace — a  ges- 
ture greater  than  any  recent  predecessor 
dared  make. 

The  world  Is  at  a  crossroads.  While  many 
underdeveloped  nations  are  struggling  to 
prove  their  muscle  by  Joining  the  nuclear 
club,  the  developed  nations  of  Europe  and 
Japan  are  seeking  to  become  a  nuclear-free 
zone.  The  leaders  of  both  superpowers,  dead- 
locked In  competition  over  economic  systems 
and  social  values,  know  that  no  one  can  win 
a  nuclear  war. 

The  struggle  is  for  peace.  And  in  this. 


President  Reagan  has  made  America,  once 
again,  a  leader.  People  of  peace  the  world 
around  Join  In  prayer  that  Soviet  leader 
Brezhnev  says  yes  to  Reagan's  call  for  bi- 
lateral nuclear  arms  reductions. 


DOE  STUDY  ON  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a  De- 
partment of  Energy  study  on  ways  to 
minimize  cancer  deaths  after  a  nuclear 
attack  recently  became  public.  The  study 
recommends  a  distressing  and  intoler- 
able method  to  lessen  the  radiation  can- 
cer risks  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  in  the  study, 
people  over  the  age  of  40  would  expose 
themselves  to  radiation  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  the  young. 

The  plan  is  founded  on  a  purely  tech- 
nical rationale:  That  if  only  old  people 
are  exposed  to  radiation,  the  dose  of  ra- 
diation to  the  total  population  would  be 
reduced,  and  the  bulk  of  the  dose  would 
be  shifted  to  those  who,  according  to 
this  report,  "have  less  to  lose  in  terms  of 
total  life  expectancy." 

Presumably,  under  the  plan,  it  would 
be  the  responsibility  solely  of  older  per- 
sons to  carry  out  the  duties  of  cleaning 
up  the  devastation.  These  persons  would 
also  bear  the  responsibility  of  gathering 
what  possible  foods  might  still  exist, 
with — as  the  report  states — the  least 
contaminated  food  going  to  the  young, 
and  the  more  radioactive  food  being 
allotted  to  the  old. 

The  study's  basic  argument  on  radia- 
tion and  its  effects  on  human  lifespans 
may  be  scientlflcaJly  valid,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  an  evaluation  of  Its  own 
moral  implications.  The  course  of  action 
proposed  in  the  study  suggests  that  the 
lives  of  our  elderly  are  somehow  more 
expendable  than  the  lives  of  our  youth. 
The  study's  conclusions  totally  disregard 
the  worth  and  value  of  the  lives  of  our 
elderly. 

The  study  comes  at  a  time  when 
America's  elderly  feel  alienated  and  cast 
aside  by  this  administration.  For  the  el- 
derly to  know  that  their  tax  dollars 
helped  to  fund  this  study  can  only  exac- 
erbate this  perception. 

The  initiation  of  this  study  demon- 
strates that  some  Energy  Department 
policymakers  assume  that  there  would 
be  a  meaningful  number  of  survivors  In 
a  nuclear  war.  This  is  an  assumption 
which  is  both  unfounded  and  perilous  for 
the  national  security  and  health  of  our 
country.  Nuclear  war  is  and  must  remain 
unthinkable. 

A  highly  technical  and  overly  pre- 
sumptuous Government-funded  study 
such  as  this  sends  a  wrong  message  to 
the  Soviets.  In  seeking  to  lessen  the  risks 
following  a  nuclear  war.  those  re.-.pon- 
sible  for  this  study  effectively  have 
heightened  the  chances  that  such  a  nu- 
clear confrontation  might  actually  oc- 
cur. 

It  is  essential  that  the  implications  of 
studies  such  as  this  be  considered  and 
closely  evaluated  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Minimizing  Excess  Radiogenic   Cancer 

Deaths  After  a  Nuclear  Attack' 

(By  K.  S.  Gant  and  C.  V.  Chester) 

■  Graphs  and  Charts  Not  Reproduced  in  the 

Record ) 

Abstract — An  effective  civil  defense  pro- 
gram can  reducs  prompt  fatalities  In  a  nu- 
clear war  to  a  few  percent  of  the  population. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  number  of 
possible  delayed  cancer  deaths  among  the 
survivors  due  to  radiation  exposure  is  of  con- 
cern. These  deaths  were  estimated  for  a  5000- 
MT  attack  on  a  population  of  the  contiguous 
U.S.  which  had  been  80  percent  evacuated 
from  risk  areas  and  provided  with  shelters  of 
varying  protection  factors.  Under  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  study,  the  principal  radia- 
tion exposure  was  from  external  exposure  re- 
ceived in  recovery  operations  outside  the 
shelter  during  the  first  year.  Radiogenic 
cancer  deaths  were  examined  by  year  of  oc- 
currence and  age  group  exposed.  Under  our 
assumptions,  which  include  a  continuing  ex- 
posure control  program,  radiogenic  cancer 
will  cause  an  average  loss  of  life  expectancy 
of  less  than  1.2  yr.  Further  evacuation  from 
the  most  highly  contaminated  areas,  better 
shelters,  and  limited  dally  radiation  exposure 
can  reduce  the  expected  cancer  effects.  If 
dally  exposures  of  6  R/day  are  necessary  In 
recovery  operations,  the  average  loss  of  life 
expectancy  from  radiogenic  cancer  can  be 
lowered  to  0.2  yrs.  for  the  population  as  a 
whole  by  minimizing  the  exposure  of  the  peo- 
ple under  40  yr.  old.  Use  of  stored  food  for 
the  first  year  can  diminish  the  Impact  of 
Ingestion  of  contaminated  food.  Radiogenic 
cancer  is  unlikely  to  present  any  threat  to 
the  survival  of  society  In  any  case,  but  pru- 
dent exposure  management  can  reduce  the 
number  of  cancer  deaths  In  the  years  after 
the  attack. 

INTRODUCTION 

Defense  of  the  civilian  population  In  the 
U.S.  agamst  nuclear  attack  has  traditionally 
been  deslgiied  to  save  as  many  people  as 
possible  from  the  associated  blast,  fire.  Ini- 
tial nuclear  radiation,  and  early  fallout. 
Other  studies  (Su78)  have  shown  that  a 
vigorous  civil  defense  program  would  be  ef- 
fective In  reducing  these  casualties  from 
about  30  percent  of  the  population  to  about 
10  percent.  The  long-term  effects  of  the  post- 
attack  external  and  Internal  radiation  ex- 
posure of  the  surviving  population  then  be- 
come correspondingly  more  Important.  We 
win  explore  the  magnitude  of  one  hazard,  in- 
creased radiogenic  cancer  deaths,  and  ex- 
amine some  simple,  effective  mesins  to  mini- 
mize it. 

PARAMETERS   AND   ASSUMPTIONS   FOR   STUDY 

Estimations  of  excess  cancer  deaths  in  a 
postattack  environment  require  assumptions 
about  both  the  factors  Lhat  determine  the 
radiation  exposure  from  both  external  and 
Internal  sources  and  the  relationship  between 
this  exposure  and  the  expected  deaths.  Some 
of  the  assumptions,  such  as  the  attack,  the 
type  of  diet,  and  the  dose-effect  relationship 
were  used  throughout  the  study.  Factors  such 
as  the  quality  of  shelters  and  the  tlmo  spent 
In  shelters  became  parameters  In  our  search 
for  ways  to  reduce  the  number  of  radiogenic 
cancer  deaths. 

A  hypothetical  nuclear  attack  of  21.3-EJ 
(approx.  5000-MT)  yield  directed  toward 
military.  Industrial,  and  population  targets 
In  the  contiguous  U.S.  was  chosen  (Ch76). 
This  size  attack  Is  based  on  an  assumed  con- 
figuration   of    the    USSR's    strategic    force 
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(Le75)  and  Is  consistent  with  half  of  the 
lO.OOO-MT  exchange  used  by  the  NAS  in 
their  study  of  long-term  weapons  effects 
(NRC75a).  All  the  detonations  were  assumed 
to  be  surface  bursts.  The  7  radiation  intensity 
from  fallout  was  calculated  at  each  county 
centrold  using  the  WSEG-lO  fallout  model 
(P066:  Sc74a)  and  assumed  to  be  uniform 
across  the  county.  During  the  crisis  period 
preceding  the  attack.  It  was  assumed  that 
80  percent  of  the  resident  population  In  tar- 
get areas  and  areas  In  which  heavy  fallout 
would  be  expected  had  been  relocated  into 
less-threatened  areas  In  accordance  with  pro- 
posed civil  defense  planning.  The  ADAGIO 
computer  program  (Sc74b)  was  updated  and 
used  to  allocate  the  population  to  these  host 
areas:  sums  for  the  relocated  population 
were  then  obtained  by  county. 

Because  most  of  the  people  had  been  relo- 
cated before  the  attack  and  our  Interest  was 
In  cancer  deaths,  casualties  due  to  blast,  fire, 
and  initial  nuclear  radiation  were  not  con- 
sidered In  the  estimation  of  radiation  effects. 
Heavy  casualties  due  to  these  acute  effects, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  take  place 
among  the  20  percent  of  the  population  left 
In  the  risk  areas.  In  all  cases  examined  here, 
acute  radiation  deaths  from  fallout  were  con- 
sidered. The  external  radiation  exposure  of 
each  county's  population  was  calculated  from 
the  fallout  and  population  data,  after  mak- 
ing assumptions  about  the  quality  of  shelter 
and  the  way  the  shelter  would  be  used.  Acute 
radiation  fatalities  were  based  on  the  first  14 
days  of  exposure  and  calculated  from  a  pre- 
vious developed  fatality  function   (Ga78). 

A  common  shelter-use  scenario  was  chosen 
for  the  entire  study.  At  first,  everyone  was 
kept  In  shelter  of  a  given  protection  factor 
(PF)  24  hr  each  day.  (The  PP  of  a  shelter  Is 
the  factor  by  which  the  radiation  level  Inside 
the  shelter  Is  reduced  as  compared  to  the 
level  above  a  large,  flat,  open  area  outside  the 
shelter.)  When  the  radiation  rate  outside  fell 
to  a  set  permitted  exposure  per  hr  (Time  I), 
people  left  the  shelters  long  enough  to  reach 
this  permitted  exposure  In  one  day.  Instru- 
mentation was  assumed  to  be  available  and 
accurate  enough  to  achieve  this  degree  of 
exposure  control.  After  Time  II.  the  time  at 
which  they  could  remain  outside  16  hr  with- 
out exceeding  the  permitted  value,  they  were 
assumed  to  remain  outside  16  hr  each  day 
for  the  remainder  of  the  first  2  yr.  After  2 
yr.  shelter  was  no  longer  used.  When  people 
were  outside  the  shelter,  no  reduction  In  ex- 
posure was  made  for  the  natural  shielding  of 
the  terrain. 

Part  of  the  postattack  exposure  comes 
from  consumption  of  crops  contaminated 
through  uptake  of  radioisotopes  from  fallout 
deposited  on  the  soil.  Adequate  food  reserves, 
particularly  In  the  form  of  grain,  exist  In 
the  U.S.  to  feed  the  population  through  the 
first  year.  If  an  effective  distribution  sys- 
tem Is  operative  (Ha76:  Ha77).  If  no  con- 
taminated food  is  eaten  until  the  stored 
food  Is  depleted,  short-lived  Isotopes  pose 
few  problems.  After  the  first  year,  the  diet 
was  assumed  to  consist  of  grain  cultivated 
on  the  least  contaminated  croplands.  In  an 
alternate  C8ise,  with  less  efficient  organiza- 
tion and  transportation,  we  assumed  that 
each  state  first  consumed  the  grain  grown 
in  that  state,  with  the  surplus  pooled  and 
distributed  to  the  states  with  insufficient 
crop  production. 

The  primary  radioactive  contaminant  in 
the  grain  was  ""Sr.  The  average  quantity  of 
"Sr  in  the  diet  was  estimated  from  the  con- 
tamination of  the  soil  In  each  county  (Au581 
and  the  tiraln  production  of  that  county 
(uniformly  reduced  to  consider  the  Impaired 
agricultural  condition  after  the  war).  The 
amount  of  strontium  In  the  grain  may  be 
overestimated,  because  the  strontium  from 
a  nuclear  attack  would  be  fused  to  the  fall- 
o\it  particles  and  less  available  to  the  food 
chain  than  that  In  the  experimental  work. 
The  annual  radiation  doses  to  various  or- 


gans from  the  grain  were  obtained  by  sum- 
ming the  yearly  dose  contributions  from 
each  years  Intake.  Yearly  doses  per  unit 
"Sr  Intake  were  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion in  dose-commitment  tables  prepared 
by  the  methods  of  Snyder  et  al.  (Sn74).  If  a 
more-varied  diet  were  to  be  considered  in 
future  work,  the  contribution  of  other  Iso- 
topes, particularly  ''-'Cs.  would  have  to  be 
incorporated.  , 

The  "upper-bound"  risk  coefficients  used 
In  the  Rasmus^en  reactor  safety  study 
(NR75b)  were  used  to  estimate  the  excess 
latent  cancer  fatalities.  These  coefficients 
were  almost  Identical  to  the  absolute  risk 
coefficients  developed  in  Biological  Effects 
of  Ionizing  Raidlatlon,  the  BEIR  report 
(NRC72).  Risk  functions  used  here  are  step 
functions.  After  a  latent  period,  the  risk 
rises  from  zero  to  a  constant  level,  stays 
there  for  the  duration  of  the  plateau  period, 
and  then  returns  to  zero.  Internal  and  exter- 
nal radiation  exposures  were  calculated  for 
each  year.  The  risk  functions  were  summed 
over  each  year  of  exposure  to  present  a  time 
profile  of  the  excess  cancer  deaths.  External 
-,  exposures  for  20  yr  after  the  attack  were 
considered.  Intake  of  contaminate!  food 
was  also  permitted  for  the  same  20-yr  pe- 
riod, with  the  exception  of  the  first  year  as 
previously  discussed.  Because  •■Sr  accumu- 
lates In  the  bone,  the  dose  resulting  from 
the  19  yr  of  intake  was  considered  until  the 
yearly  dose  became  negligible. 

Absolute  numbers  resulting  from  this 
study  should  be  viewed  only  In  regard  to 
population  survival  and  should  be  used  pri- 
marily as  indicators  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  various  measures  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cancer  deaths.  Many  of  the  as- 
sumptions will  lead  to  an  overestimatlon  of 
the  latent  cancer  deaths.  The  risk  factors  are 
thought  to  be  conservative  (NRC75b).  and 
no  reduction  of  effect  for  low  total  dose  or 
low  dose  rate  was  included.  People  were  as- 
sumed to  stay  in  the  same  county  for  '>'> 
years,  although  in  a  postattack  environment, 
one  would  expect  further  evacuation  into 
the  less-contaminated  areas.  Everyone,  in- 
cluding infants  and  children,  was  assumed 
to  consume  0.91  kg  (2  lb)  of  grain  per  day. 
Only  radioactive  decay  was  considered  to  re- 
duce the  contamination  of  the  grain  and  the 
soil  each  year.  Weathering  effects  and  re- 
moval In  Inedible  portions  of  the  crop  were 
neglected.  Finally,  neglecting  the  fatalities 
due  to  blast,  fire,  or  initial  nuclear  radia- 
tion also  leads  to  an  overestimatlon  of  popu- 
lation exposures. 

EXPECTED  EXCESS  CANCER  DEATHS 

For  the  base  case,  the  protection  factor 
(PF)  of  the  shelter  was  set  to  200  and  the 
permitted  daily  exposure  when  leaving  shel- 
ter was  3  S/day.  Under  these  conditions,  we 
found  less  than  18,000  acute  radiation  fa- ■ 
tallttes  and  about  10.3  million  excess  cancer 
deaths  over  the  lifetimes  of  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation. Of  these  deaths,  2.4  million  would 
be  from  leukemia  and  7.9  million  from  other 
cancers. 

These  cancer  deaths  are  first  seen  the  year 
after  the  attack  and  continue  for  71  years, 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  youngest  people 
exposed.  Leukemia  and  other  cancer  deaths, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  cancer 
deaths  that  would  normally  be  seen  in  the 
initial  population  each  year,  are  seen  in  Pig. 
1.  The  non-Infant  population  was  divided 
Into  age  groups  that  spanned  10  years:  for 
these  calculations,  all  the  members  of  each 
group  were  assumed  to  have  the  median  age 
for  that  group. 

Most  of  the  cancer  deaths  were  from  ex- 
ternal exposure  (10.3  million),  with  cancers 
from  internal  exposure,  under  these  dietary 
assumptions  contributing  21.400  deaths  With 
the  alternate  food  distribution  previously 
described,  the  Increased  contamination  of 
the  grain  would  produce  123.000  expected 
cancer  deaths   This  is  still  only  12  percent 
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ot  the  tot»l  number  of  expected  cancer 
deaths.  The  cancer  deaths  due  to  ""Br  In  the 
diet  were  primarily  from  leukemia  and  bone 
cancer,  reflecting  the  large  dose  to  the  bone 
and  bone  marrow  from  a  bone-seeking  ele- 
ment. 

Maximum  external  exposures  over  20  years 
could  reach  about  1450R  in  counties  with 
the  worst  fallout.  In  the  base  case,  continu- 
ous shelter  could  be  required  as  long  as  41.4 
days  (maximum  value  of  Time  I),  with  as 
much  as  267.3  days  expiring  before  the  full 
16  hours  could  be  spent  outside  the  shelter 
each  day  (maximum  value  of  Time  IT). 

In  order  to  determine  which  period  of  ex- 
posure contributes  most  heavily  to  the  excess 
cancer  deaths,  the  calculations  were  re- 
peated with  the  external  exposure  set  to  zero 
after  the  time  period  of  Interest.  Figure  2 
shows  the  percentage  of  the  cancer  deaths 
resulting  from  external  exposure  during  each 
time  period.  Not  surprisingly,  the  first  year's 
exposure  contributes  most  heavllv.  The  most 
critical  time  Is  the  period  In  which  the  radia- 
tion rate  has  fallen  enough  to  allow  some 
time  outside  the  shelter  but  Is  still  very  high 
by  peacetime  standards.  Russell  eY  al.  have, 
through  different  means.  Identified  this  early 
exposure  period  as  the  appropriate  time  for 
mitigation  efforts  (Ru71) . 

One  group,  not  considered  in  the  previous 
calculation,  is  the  children  conceived  after 
the  attack.  Although  the  total  exposures 
would  be  considerably  lower  for  this  group. 
they  would  have  a  higher  radiation  sensitiv- 
ity while  in  utero.  The  number  of  children 
born  each  year  was  estimated  by  assuming 
the  fraction  of  the  population  bearing  chil- 
dren would  remain  the  same  and  multiplying 
that  number  by  the  surviving  population  In 
each  county.  Inclusion  of  this  group  re- 
sulted In  a  0.6  percent  Increase  in  total 
cancer  deaths,  most  of  this  due  to  more 
cancer  deaths  from  Internal  radiation  sources 
(a  24  percent  increase).  This  Increase  in 
deaths  due  to  Internal  sources  reflects  the 
full  life  expectancy  of  this  group  and  the 
long  residence  of  Ingested  "^r  In  the  bone. 
Because  the  addition  of  this  group  contrib- 
uted little  to  the  total  number  of  cancer 
deaths  and  added  considerable  computer 
time  to  that  required  for  the  calculation. 
It  was  omitted  in  the  later  investigations. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  latent  cancer 
deaths  will  not.  by  themselves,  threaten  the 
long-term  survival  of  the  oooulatlon.  In  this 
base  case,  about  258  million  person-yr,  out 
of  more  than  10  billion  person-yr  of  lifetime 
remaining,  would  be  lost  to  radiogenic 
cancer.  This  averaees  to  a  loss  of  about  1.16 
yr  or  423  davs  of  life  exoectancy  for  each 
member  of  the  Initial  population.  To  put 
this  figure  Into  persoectlve,  the  current  loss 
of  life  expectancy  due  to  cancer  is  980  days; 
stroke.  520  days;  heart  disease,  2100  days 
(C!o79) . 

MINIMIZING   CXPSCm   CANCEB    DEATHS 

The  overwhelming  contribution  of  external 
radiation  exoosure  to  the  excess  cancer 
deaths  indicates  that  reducing  that  exposure 
would  be  an  effective  way  to  lower  the  num- 
ber of  cancer  deaths.  Several  of  the  param- 
eters of  the  base  case  were  varied  to  ex- 
amine their  effect  on  the  expected  cancer 
deaths. 

The  relocation  dlcUted  by  the  ADAGIO 
program  (Sc74b)  Is  not  complete  and  occa- 
sionally a  tareeit  area  may  not  be  identified, 
l^e  40  counties  with  the  highest  radiation 
rates  (greater  than  28.6  mR/hr  at  1  yr)  in- 
clude 16  counties  not  Identified  as  risk  areas 
and  about  5  percent  of  the  total  population. 
If  this  5  percent  of  the  population  could  be 
distributed  among  the  remaining  counties, 
there  would  be  no  acute  radiation  fatalities, 
and  the  exoected  number  of  excess  cancer 
deaths  would  be  reduced  almost  11  percent 
from  the  base  case.  Better  population  dis- 
persal also  reduces  the  maximum  time  dur- 


ing which  continuous  shelter  is  required 
from  41.4  to  17  days.  The  maximum  time 
before  16  hr  could  be  spent  outside  the  shel- 
ter without  exceeding  the  3  R/day  limit  falls 
from  267  to  171  days. 

The  value  of  200  for  the  protection  factor 
of  the  shelter  was  chosen  because  It  could 
be  achieved  by  upgrading  existing  shelters 
or  by  building  expedient  shelters  during  the 
crisis  psrlod.  Many  spaces  In  the  current 
public  fallout  shelter  inventory,  however,  do 
not  even  have  a  PP  of  40  (Ha78) .  The  results 
of  a  series  of  calculations  In  which  the  PP 
was  varied  from  5  to  500  for  each  of  several 
exposure  rates  when  leaving  the  shelter  Is 
shown  In  Pig.  3.  Under  our  assumptions,  at 
low  PPs,  the  expected  cancer  deaths  increase 
with  Increasing  PP.  reflecting  the  Improve- 
ment In  short-term  survival  with  better  shel- 
ter. With  high  PP  shelters  and  limited  ex- 
posure when  leaving  shelter,  acute  radiation 
fatalities  can  be  eliminated.  The  number  of 
excess  cancer  deaths  decreases  slowly  with 
increasing  PP.  This  result  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  good  shelters,  but  It  demon- 
strates the  overriding  effect  of  the  exposure 
received  outside  the  shelter  under  our  shel- 
ter-use scenario. 

Figure  3  suggests  that  reducing  the  expo- 
sure when  people  begin  to  leave  the  shelters 
Is  a  direct  way  to  reduce  the  long-term 
effects  of  radiation.  One  case  of  exposure  to 
6  R/day  for  a  prolonged  period  without  acute 
Illness  has  been  reported  (Lu74).  but  one 
would  be  hesitant  to  assume  that  everyone 
would  have  such  a  high  radiation  tolerance. 
This  figure,  however,  was  used  to  help  set  an 
upper  limit  for  the  permitted  exposure.  At 
higher  daily  exoosures  the  number  of  acute 
fatalities  Increases  because  this  exposure.  In 
addition  to  that  received  In  shelter,  can 
raise  the  first  2  weeks'  exposure  to  lethal 
levels  for  some  people.  NCRP  exposure  guide- 
lines such  as  the  "Penalty"  Table  (NCRP74) 
would  also  predict  some  fatalities  If  the  6 
R/day  rate  were  maintained  for  more  than  3 
months.  The  dally  radiation  exposure  when 
leaving  shelter  should,  of  course,  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible.  Exposure  to  higher  levels  of 
radiation,  however,  would  be  a  consequence 
of  securing  food  and  water  for  the  shelter, 
restoring  utility  services,  deconitamlnating 
essential  areas  and  areas  around  the  shel- 
ters, and  other  Important  recovery  and  re- 
building processes.  Minimization  of  radia- 
tion exposure  in  this  period  must  be  bal- 
anced with  these  survival  needs. 

When  a  latent  period-plateau  model  for 
Increased  cancer  risk  Is  assumed,  one  means 
of  reducing  the  delayed  effect  on  the  popu- 
lation is  to  reduce  the  exposure  of  the 
younger  people.  Older  people  will  come  to 
the  end  of  their  natural  life  spans  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  risk  plateau;  thus, 
the  same  exposure  may  produce  fewer  total 
excess  cancers  in  this  group  than  within  a 
younger  segment  of  the  population.  It  was 
then  assumed  that  the  older  portion  of  the 
population  would  leave  the  shelters  as  be- 
fore, exposing  themselves  to  a  given  amount 
of  radiation.  The  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion would  remain  In  shelter  or  later.  In  de- 
contaminated areas  equivalent  to  being  In 
shelter,  for  the  first  2  yr. 

Defining  the  older  part  of  the  population 
as  from  "above  20"  to  "above  60"  In  10-yr 
steps,  produced  a  steadily  declining  loss  of 
life  expectancy  (Pig.  4),  as  well  as  a  reduc- 
tion In  total  excess  cancer  deaths.  Prom  the 
pattern  of  decline  in  Pig.  4.  we  chose  to  de- 
fine "above  40"  as  the  older  population.  Fig- 
ure 5  shows  the  reduction  in  cancer  deaths 
when  only  those  above  40  yr  old  were  al- 
lowed to  receive  the  permitted  exoosure.  The 
ooen  bars  in  Pig.  6  show  the  average  loss  of 
life  expectancy  when  everyone  was  exposed 
to  a  maximum  3  R/day  when  leaving  the 
sheltere.  The  shaded  portion  of  the  bars  rep- 
resents the  average  loss  of  life  expectancy 
when,    under   the    same    assumptions,    the 


younger  age  groups  are  reatrlcted  to  shelter 
or  decontaminated  areas  for  2  yr. 

TV)  examine  whether  or  not  the  decrease  in 
cancer  deaths  was  solely  due  to  the  reduction 
In  population  exposure,  we  selected  two  cases 
In  which  the  total  population  exposure  waa 
approximately  the  same  for  comparison.  In 
the  flrsrt  case,  everyone  was  exposed  to  0.8 
R/day  when  leaving  shelter.  When  the 
younger  people  were  kept  In  shelter  and  the 
older  people  were  exposed  to  5.9  R/day.  the 
total  number  of  cancer  deaths  fell  by  37  per- 
cent and  the  average  loss  of  life  expectancy, 
by  more  than  66  percent.  Protecting  the 
younger  part  of  the  population  may  be  a 
particularly  effective  strategy  If  large  dally 
exposures  are  necessary  for  some  people. 

CONCLUSIONS 

'  With  an  effective  civil  defense  or  other 
exposure  management  program,  latent  can- 
cers resulting  from  a  nuclear  attack  will  not 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  population.  Ac- 
tions taken  before  and  after  the  attack  can 
significantly  reduce  the  nimiber  of  excess 
cancer  deaths  expected. 

Relocation  of  the  people  before  the  attack 
is  very  important;  exposure  to  the  highest 
levels  and  the  direct  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons may  be  avoided.  Increasing  the  quality 
of  the  fallout  shelters  Is  most  effective  In 
reduction  of  acute  radiation  fatalities.  The 
number  of  excess  cancer  deaths  Is  also  de- 
creased, although  under  our  shelter-use  as- 
sumptions, this  reduction  is  not  as  sensitive 
to  the  shelter  quality.  Good  shelters  are  still 
important,  however,  because  changing  tar- 
gets or  wind  conditions  make  a  perfect  re- 
location unlikely.  Some  postattack  reloca- 
tion win  always  be  necessary. 

The  time  period  in  which  people  leave  the 
shelters  for  part  of  the  day  Is  the  most 
appropriate  time  for  reducing  the  population 
exposure.  Lowering  the  dally  permitted  ex- 
posure during  this  time  period  can  reduce 
long-term  effects  while  raising  this  exposure 
can  result  In  increased  acute  radiation 
deaths.  Selectively  reducing  the  exposure  to 
the  jrounger  members  of  the  population  re- 
duces the  latent  cancer  deaths  In  two  ways. 
The  total  population  dose  Is  reduced,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  dose  Is  shifted  to  those 
who  have  less  to  lose  In  terms  of  total  life 
exoectancy. 

Contamination  of  the  food  supply  may  not 
present  major  problems  If  the  stored  food 
Is  distributed  and  used  first.  External  ex- 
posure will  present  a  greater  problem.  Al- 
though the  calculation  was  not  done  here. 
It  aopears  that  giving  the  younger  members 
of  the  population  the  least  contaminated 
food  would  effectively  reduce  the  number 
of  cancer  deaths  from  the  Ingestion  of  radio- 
isotopes. This  suggestion  Is  supported  by  the 
Increase  in  deaths  from  cancers  due  to  In- 
ternal exposure  when  children  conceived 
after  the  attack  were  considered. 

Consideration  of  these  guidelines  in  the 
planning  and  management  of  postattack  ex- 
posures may  greatly  reduce  the  latent  radio- 
genic cancers  from  a  nuclear  attack  and 
speed  the  recovery  process. 
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VOLUNTARY  VITAMINS  ACT  OF 
1981— S.  1277 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  want  to  share  my  thoughts  with 
you  about  Federal  Government  regula- 
tion of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Quite 
simply,  I  believe  that  people  should  be 
allowed  freedom  of  choice  regarding 
their  dietary  needs.  Such  regulation  is 
an  unnecessary  intrusion  into  the  lives  of 
our  citizens. 

Recently,  I  joined  Senator  Hatch  in 
sponsoring  S.  1277,  the  Voluntary  Vita- 
mins Act  of  1981.  This  landmark  legisla- 


tion would  insure  the  freedom  to  volun- 
tarily decide  whether  or  not  to  consume 
vitamins  and  mineral  supplements. 

The  enactment  of  S.  1277  will  funda- 
mentally change  the  regulatory  powers 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(FDA)  over  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
other  nutrients  sold  for  dietary  purposes. 
It  requires  that  such  supplements  be 
regulated  as  food,  not  as  food  additives 
or  drugs,  without  compromising  the 
FDA's  authority  to  protect  consumers 
from  fraud  and  deception  in  labeling 
such  foods. 

There  is  an  interesting  history  behind 
the  development  of  thie  legislation.  In 
1962  the  FDA  proposed  regulations  re- 
quiring that  most  vitamins  and  mineral 
combinations  and  potencies  should  be  ob- 
tained only  with  a  doctor's  prescription. 
Congress  received  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  letters  from  irate  consumers  opposing 
the  PDA's  proposal.  In  response,  Sena- 
tors WaLiAM  Proxmire  and  Richard 
Schweiker  introduced  a  resolution  to 
block  the  FDA's  proposed  rules  and 
restrict  its  authority  in  regulating  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  Unanimously  enacted 
by  the  Senate  and  House  in  1976  the 
Proxmire-Schweiher  bill  amended  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  to  include,  for  the 
first  time,  a  definition  of  "foods  for  spe- 
cial dietary  uses." 

In  March  of  1979,  the  PDA  attempted 
to  reverse  this  clear  congressional  Intent 
of  the  Proxmire-Schweiker  resolution.  A 
proposal  was  issued  to  regulate  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  over-the-counter  (OTC) 
drugs,  if  they  were  offered  for  use  in  the 
prevention  or  treatment  of  a  vitamin  or 
mineral  deficiency.  The  FDA  attempted 
to  prevent  controversy  by  making  the 
regulation  appear  to  be  conditional,  and 
applicable  only  to  those  supplements  used 
to  treat  deficiencies. 

Are  not  all  vitamins  and  minerals  used 
to  replace  some  deficiency  in  our  diets? 
The  constituents  noticed  this  ironic  twist, 
and  responded  with  the  same  level  of 
opposition  as  they  had  expressed  to  the 
earlier  FDA  proposal.  Once  again.  Sen- 
ate and  House  ofBces  were  overwhelmed 
with  negative  reactions  from  the  folks 
back  home.  Clearly,  they  would  not  stand 
for  such  Government  intrusion  into  their 
right  to  determine  their  own  diets. 

To  his  credit,  the  new  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  Dr. 
Arthur  Hull  Hayes,  Jr.,  assured  the  Sen- 
ate shortly  after  taking  oflBce  that  he 
would  rescind  the  over-the-counter  reg- 
ulations proposed  in  1979.  He  plans  to 
make  a  formal  announcement  to  this  re- 
scission in  the  Federal  Register  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Hayes  is  obviously  a  unique  ex- 
ception to  his  predecessors  in  demon- 
strating commonsense  and  leadership  in 
directing  the  FDA.  Unfortunately,  Dr. 
Hayes  will  not  remain  in  office  forever. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  statu- 
tory protection  for  the  kind  of  regula- 
tory policy  Dr.  Hayes  has  initiated.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  public  servants,  elected 
to  serve  the  people,  not  to  regulate  them. 
We   need   to   insure   this   relationship 


through  the  passage  of  S.  1277.  It  would 
remove  the  FDA's  option  to  regulate  as 
either  drugs  or  food  additives  any  vita- 
mins, minerals,  and  other  food  supple- 
ments used  to  treat  a  dietary  deficiency. 
It  certainly  seems  peculiar  to  me  that 
we  give  people  credit  for  being  smart 
enough  to  elect  us  to  office,  but  question 
their  judgment  when  it  comes  to  taking 
care  of  themselves.  S.  1277,  the  Volun- 
tary Vitamins  Act  of  1981  is  long  over- 
due. 

HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD,  JR. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  along  with 
almost  all  of  our  colleagues,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  leam  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.)  had 
decided  not  to  seek  reelection. 

Along  with  a  great  number  of  others. 
I  had  hoped  that  he  would  run  for  re- 
election and  would  serve  with  us  for 
many  additional  years. 

He  has  been  a  great  Senator  and  a 
Senator  who  hs  had  the  distinction  of 
standing  for  principle  and  consistently 
advocating  things  that  were  essential  to 
this  great  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  edi- 
torials that  have  appeared  praising  the 
Senator's  fine  service  and  speaking  with 
approval  of  the  fine  record  he  has  made 
during  the  16  years  of  service  In  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e(iitor- 
ials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch. 

Dec.  1.  1981] 

Senator  Btro's  Decision 

Irked  by  Virginia  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Sr.'s 
opposition  to  some  of  his  policies.  President 
Truman  once  complained  that  there  were 
too  many  Byrds  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
As  of  the  end  of  next  year,  there  will  be  too 
few.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr..  who  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate 16  years  ago  following  the  retirement  of 
his  fatally  ill  father,  will  not  seek  re-elec- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  profoundly  distressing  develop- 
ment. Sen.  Byrd  has  been  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  conscientious  legislators  In 
Washington,  an  often  lonely  but  always 
fervent  crusader  against  the  evils  of  big  and 
extravagant  government.  He  correctly  recog- 
nizes governmental  excesses,  both  In  the 
exercise  of  power  and  In  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  as  major  causes  of  the  na- 
tion's social  and  economic  problems;  and  he 
had  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to  efforts 
to  check  the  statist  trends  that  have  been 
in  progress  for  the  past  five  decades.  With 
his  departure,  the  cause  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment will  lose  one  of  its  most  ardent 
exponents. 

All  this  U  said  not  to  apotheosize  Harry 
Byrd  but  to  state  the  simple  truth  that  men 
like  him  are  rare  in  public  life.  His  senatorial 
career  has  been  based  upon  an  unshakable 
foundation  of  principles  drawn  from  the 
Jeffersonlan  philosophy  of  limited  govern- 
ment, and  he  never  wavered  In  the  winds  or 
political  expediency.  Throughout  his  career 
he  has  remained  true  to  his  convictions  and 
true  to  the  promises  that  he  has  made  to 
the  people  of  Virginia. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  to  assess 
fully  Harry  Byrd's  contributions  as  a  United 
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states  senator.  While  he  Is  noted  primarily 
as  a  champion  of  flsoftl  responsibility,  he  also 
has  enthusiastically  backed  foreign  policies 
and  military  programs  designed  to  promote 
the  United  States'  International  Interests 
and  enhance  the  Nations  security.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  insidious  and  overt  threats  posed 
by  communism,  and  he  knows  that  the 
United  States  would  only  maUt  them  worse 
by  pursuing  policies  of  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary meekness.  A  fundamental  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government  Is  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  Nation's  defense,  and  Sen. 
Byrd  has  consistently  supported  efforts  to 
keep  the  country's  armed  forces  strong. 

Harry  Byrd  went  to  the  Senate  as  a  Demo- 
crat, after  having  served  as  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
for  many  years.  But  as  that  party  continued 
to  drift  to  the  left,  he  found  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  pledge  his  loyalty  to  It.  So  In  the 
elections  of  1970  and  1976  he  ran  as  an  Inde- 
pendent and  Is  the  only  Independent  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  But  the  high  regard  In 
which  he  Is  held  by  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans In  that  body  has  made  him  an 
effective  senator  despite  his  unaffiliated 
status. 

We  wish  that  Sen.  Byrd  had  decided  to 
seek  re-election,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
he  could  have  won  a  two-way  race  against 
any  challenger.  But  serving  In  Congress  en- 
tails grueling  responsibilities,  and  we  can 
understand  his  desire  for  a  quieter  life.  He 
can  leave  the  Senate  confident  that  he  has 
served  his  state  and  his  country  well.  And  he 
will  go,  too,  we  are  certain,  with  the  grati- 
tude and  best  wishes  of  most  Virginians. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  2.  1981] 
Sen.  Habrt  Byrd's  Decision 

Just  as  sure  as  God  made  little  green  ap- 
ples to  establish  the  First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia, so  the  end  of  50  years  of  Harry  Byrds 
In  the  United  States  Senate  won't  erase  the 
magic  of  this  name  In  the  Old  Dominion. 
Somewhere  It  is  written  In  the  cherished 
traditions  that  a  Bvrd  in  Virginia  Is  worth 
two  In  any  of  the  12  other  colonies — and  so 
It  Is  little  wonder  that  there  are  serious  peo- 
ple who  refuse  to  believe  that  Harry  Flood 
Byrd  Jr.  Is  really  calling  It  quits. 

TTiey're  probably  the  same  people  who 
doubted  seriously  that  "Little  Harry"  would 
ever  begin  to  measure  up  to  his  father,  and 
who  thought  Harry  the  Younger  would  be 
merely  a  seat-warmer  for  an  unexpired  term 
that  his  father  left  him  after  38  senatorial 
years.  That,  of  course,  was  18  years  ago — 
and  If  the  Byrd  "machine"  did  rust  away  In 
that  time,  the  senator's  political  grasp  on 
constituents  showed  little  loss  of  strength. 
When  party  labels  got  fuzzy  in  Virginia,  Sen. 
Byrd  came  up  with  the  recipe  for  having  your 
political  cake  and  eating  It.  too:  he  left  the 
Democratic  Party,  became  an  "Independent." 
voted  with  the  Democrats  to  organize  the 
Senate  and  protect  his  seniority  and  then 
voted  almost  without  exception  with  the 
OOP. 

Couple  this  with  a  low-to-lnvlslble  legis- 
lative profile— marked  by  an  incredibly  con- 
sistent lack  of  Interest  In  ever  becoming  the 
author  of  any  significant  legislation— and 
you  have  the  model  Virginian  in  the  halls 
of  the  federal  legislature,  never  over-promis- 
ing and.  most  Importantly,  never  embarrass- 
ing the  state. 

As  dean  of  the  School  of  Limited  Govern- 
ment. In  which  single-minded  fiscal  tight- 
ness turned  out  to  be  the  secret  of  political 
longevity.  Sen.  Byrd  has  persevered  with  dig- 
nity, a  strong  sense  of  personal  honor  and  a 
fierce  pride  In  his  state.  That  Is  why  In  his 
retirement  he  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of 


political  counsel,  and  to  enjoy  the  respect 
even  of  those  who — agree  with  him  or  not — 
respect  his  dedication,  integrity  and  good  old 
political  savvy. 

I  From  the  Lynchburg   (Va.)   News,  Dec.  2. 

1981) 

Harbt  Flood  Bybo  Jr. 

Senator  Byrd  summed  up  both  his  and  his 
father's  guiding  philosophy  In  his  quietly 
dramatic  announcement  of  his  departure 
from  the  political  stage: 

"Through  the  years,  I  have  continually 
expressed  and  voted  the  strong  conviction 
that  the  federal  government  cease  living 
beyond  Its  means,  that  excessive  federal 
spending  is  eroding  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  working  men  and  women  and  mort- 
gEiglng  the  future  of  our  young  people — and 
that  excessive  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington  threatens  IndlvlduaJ  freedom." 

It  has  been,  he  noted  with  typical  under- 
statement, "a  lonely  battle." 

In  the  past  18  years,  those  who  stood 
against  the  coUectlvlst  tide,  have  stood  all 
but  alone.  And  because  they  stood  against 
that  tide,  they  have  not  made  marks  for 
themselves  In  the  form  of  memorable  legis- 
lation. Their  warnings,  their  advice,  their 
proposals,  have  been  Ignored.  It  Is  ironically 
fitting  that  the  landmark  legislation  of  Sen- 
ator Byrd's  time,  much  of  which  he  warned 
against  and  voted  against,  stands  today  as 
Irrefutable  proof  of  his  warnings,  and  monu- 
ments to  the  tunnel  vision  of  their  makers. 

His  ways  always  the  quiet  voice,  although 
It  could,  on  occasion,  rise  and  strengthen 
with  indignation.  He  always  conducted  him- 
self In  the  highest  traditions  of  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  He  minded  the  public's  busi- 
ness and  his  own  with  equal  care  and  con- 
sideration. In  all  aspects  of  his  personal  and 
political  life  he  represented  us  superbly.  We 
don't  see  many  like  him  In  a  lifetime;  If  we 
did.  It  would  be  a  considerably  better  life. 

One  Is  tempted  to  point  out  the  cliche: 
that  an  era  Is  ending.  If.  however,  as  Senator 
Byrd  noted  in  revealing  that  he  will  not  run 
aealn.  the  country  Is  at  last  waking  up  to 
the  dangers  of  deficit  spending  and  Federal 
centralization,  his  era  Is  .lust  beginning,  and 
the  victory,  ultimately,  will  be  his.  If  this  be 
so.  the  country  will  be  the  winner. 

[From  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)   Free  Lance 

Star] 

Devotion  to  Principle  .  .  . 

Well  resist— Just  barely— calling  It  the  end 
of  an  era.  But  you'd  have  to  go  back  to  the 
mld-1920s  to  find  a  time  when  Virginians 
didn't  have  a  governor  or  senator  named 
Harry  Byrd.  .  .  . 

Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  carried  on  his  father's 
reputation  for  political  Integrity  and  devo- 
tion to  government  frueallty.  That  tradition 
of  integrity  was  oartlcularly  welcome  during 
the  davs  of  Watergate,  when  moral  stand- 
ards elsewhere  were  so  noticeably  low.  The 
Byrds'  attention  to  fiscal  conservatism  has 
become  the  new  political  rage  of  the  1980s. 

Aeain  like  his  father.  Senator  Byrd  showed 
a  refreshing  devotion  to  principle.  Thonssh  he 
no  longer  agreed  with  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  most  matters  of  substance. 
Senator  Byrd  chose  to  remain  within  their 
caucus. 

When  Republicans  took  over  control  of  the 
Senate  \9&t  year,  Mr.  Byrd  was  Invited  to 
cross  the  aisle  to  the  new  majority.  But  the 
senator  resisted  that  politically  expedient 
move.  .  .  . 

But  we  mar  not  have  seen  the  last  of  the 
Byrds.  The  senator's  son  Thomas  who  toyed 
with  a  race  for  lieutenant  governor  tMs  year 
as  a  Republican,  may  have  taken  his  hat  out 
of  the  ring  only  temporarily. 


Whether  or  not  the  family  string  contin- 
ues. Its  been  quite  a  run.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  political  family  in  Amerlc*, 
the  Byrds  of  Virginia  have  clung  steadfastly 
to  their  principles. 

(From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 

Dec.  1,  1981] 

TBS  Btbo  iNSTmrnoN 

To  those  of  us  who  chart  the  trajectory 
of  the  Zeitgeist,  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  has 
stood  as  an  admirable  reminder  of  that 
time — not  long  ago — when  men  commonly 
lived  by  principle.  Does  that  mean  he  has 
been  a  reactionary?  It  does  not.  It  means, 
rather,  that  he  has  been  consistent  and 
correct. 

Now  the  Senator  has  announced  his  deci- 
sion not  to  seek  re-election.  If  It  proves  to 
be  a  decision  that  stands  (a  similar  deci- 
sion by  the  conservative  son's  conservative 
father,  In  1958,  led  to  a  reversal  a  montli 
later — and  to  two  subsequent  electoral  vlc- 
tM'lee).  it  will  mark  the  end  of  nearly  50 
years  of  Senate  service  by  Byrd  pere  and 
Byrd  flls — an  era,  a  dynasty,  of  astounding 
duration.  There  will  be  time  enough  for 
discussion  of  the  scramble  among  "Little 
Harry's"  would-be  successors.  This  is  a  day 
to  discuss  Little  Harry  the  man. 

"I  have  friends  in  Congress  who  want  to 
stay  there  until  they  die."  he  said  In  de- 
claring his  retirement.  "I  take  a  more  mod- 
erate view."  It's  the  view  he  has  taken  In 
all  things,  and  in  taking  it  he  has  been  so 
often  right. 

In  his  vigilance.  In  his  categorical  opposi- 
tion to  Imperial  bureaucracy.  In  his  battles 
against  the  deficit  expenditure  of  umpti- 
godzlllion  dollars.  In  his  endless  efforts  to 
remind  the  nation  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains the  bete  rouge  of  Western  civilization. 
In  pointing  out  debilitating  double-stand- 
ards In  America's  policies  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

During  most  of  Harry  Byrd's  years  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  during  most  of  the  18 
years  he  served  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  there 
presided  in  Washington  too  many  individ- 
uals who  viewed  a  subsidy  foregone  as  a 
sacrifice.  Who  sought  to  tease  out  of  the 
Constitution  meanings  the  Pounders  could 
not  possibly  have  Intended.  Who  sought  to 
usher  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  swallowing 
the  Utopian  Kool-Aid  of  Karl  Marx.  Theirs 
wer«  what  Allen  Drury  has  called  "the 
smoothly  subtle  voices  of  ratlonallzatlo"n. 
adjustment,  and  accommodation." 

Throughout  those  years  Senator  Byrd  has 
relentlessly  refused  to  yield  to  prevailing 
conformities.  He  has  steered  a  non-i>artlsan 
course,  and  one  resolutely  non-Ideological 
He  has  done  it  while  suffering  the  distinctive 
loneliness  of  the  dissenting  spirit,  and  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  few  rewards 
for  prevailing  in  the  cause  of  moderation. 

jyw  rewards,  that  Is,  except  In  continuing 
the  institution  begun  by  his  father,  and  in 
becoming  a  pillar  of  that  institution  him- 
self—and winning.  In  the  process,  the  abid- 
ing esteem  of  his  grateful  countrymen. 

[From    the    Southwest   Virginia   Enterprise. 
Dec.  3.  1981] 
Dedicated  Service  in  the  Senate  ov 
THE  Byrds 
(By  James  A.  Williams,  jr.) 
The   Enterprise   regrets    that   Harry   Byrd 
will  no  longer  occupy  a  seat  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, at  the  completion  of  his  present  term. 
He  will  have  served  eighteen  years  as  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  Senators.  Harry  never 
attemnted  to  grab  the  headlines  or  provide 
the  "top"  news  pictures  for  the  three  major 
television  networks.  But  only  a  limited  num- 
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ber  of  Virginians  ever  questioned  his  work, 
his  Infiuence  and  capable  representation  of 
the  Old  Dominion  In  the  legislative  halls  In 
Washington. 

The  service  of  the  Byrd  family  to  Vir- 
ginians, and  the  entire  nation  is  unmatched. 
In  the  history  of  the  nation  no  family  has 
made  as  long  and  lasting  contributions  In 
national  politics. 

There  Is  no  argument — the  iron  clad  facts 
are  that  many  moons  will  wax  old.  before  the 
citizenry  of  Virginia  will  have  as  efficient, 
dedicated  and  unselfish  servant  In  Washing- 
ton as  has  been  true,  during  the  past  dec- 
ades, when  a  Byrd  occupied  a  seat  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  emphasize 
that  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have 
been  most  fortunate  for  nearly  five  decades 
In  having  a  Byrd  to  work,  defend,  to  seek 
that  which  Is  best  for  this  state  at  the 
pivotal  point  of  activities  of  this  nation. 
Harry.  Jr.  has  walked  In  the  footsteps  of 
his  Illustrious  father.  No  man  stands  taller 
in  the  Senate.  There  cannot  be  found  a 
United  States  Senator  who  is  more  sincerely 
dedicated  to  the  great  American  Way  of 
Life  than  Harry  Byrd. 

For  many  years  the  two  Byrds.  serving 
their  state  and  nation  in  Washington  have 
always  had  that  keenly  desired  and  appre- 
ciated characteristic,  namelv  wanting  to 
serve,  truly  interested  In  all  of  the  people. 

The  Enterprise  for  some  years  has  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Byrd  made  a 
super  effort  to  represent,  to  serve,  to  work  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work.  We  are  talking  about  the  great 
middle  class  of  Virginians — that  large  cate- 
gory of  citizens  In  this  state.  Harry  has  al- 
ways upheld  those  values  that  make  America 
great. 

The  undlsputable  fact  is  that  the  two 
Byrds — the  Senior  and  the  Junior  wUl  h1- 
ways  rank  as  two  of  the  greatest  of  Virgin- 
ians. The  clamor  for  the  nomination  to  seek 
Harry's  seat  In  the  Senate  will  be  Interesting, 
and  at  times  comical.  We  repeat  for  sake  of 
emphasis  that  many  moons  will  shine,  and 
many  will  wax  old  before  the  citizens  of  the 
Old  Dominion  will  find  a  person  to  ade- 
nuately  occupy  the  Senate  seat  of  Harry 
Byrd.  jr.  There  Is  abundant  proof  of  such. 
During  his  campaigns,  he  has  at  one  time  or 
another  carried  every  county  in  Virginia, 
except  Buchanan.  Charles  City  and  Dicken- 
son In  1976  he  sought  re-election  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  independent.  He  received  more 
votes  than  anyone  In  Virginia  had  ever  re- 
ceived. His  opponent  had  received  the  bless- 
ing of  Presidential  candidate  Jimmy  Carter, 
plus  Impressive  credentials,  being  a  retired 
U.S.  Navy  Admiral. 


main  tasks  before  mankind.  Freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  of  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion, freedom  of  movement  and  of  choice  for 
one's  country  of  residence  are  all  Inseparable 
from  the  goals  of  assuring  International  se- 
curity, facilitating  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress, and  preserving  our  environment. 

It  is  impossible  to  remain  silent  while 
this  humane  and  noble  man  is  exiled, 
harassed,  and  now  cruelly  pressured  by 
the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  grant 
an  exit  visa  for  his  daughter-in-law, 
Liza  Alekseyeva,  to  join  her  husband 
here  in  the  United  States. 

The  message  we  want  to  convey  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  is  a  simple  one : 

Let  Liza  Alekseyeva  go; 

End  the  exile  and  harassment  of  An- 
drei Sakharov  and  Lelena  Bonner;  and 

Choose  the  sensible  road,  and  show  re- 
spect for  a  great  man  who  is  destined 
forever  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  true 
Russian  patriots  of  all  time. 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
ways awed  when  I  find  myself  standing 
UD  for  Andrei  Sakharov.  Speaking  out 
and  defending  what  one  believes  when 
one's  freedom  and  very  life  hang  in  the 
balance  is  a  test  that  not  too  many  are 
willintf  to  endure.  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
met  the  test. 

He  is  a  courageous  and  very  reason- 
able man.  Dr.  Sakharov  understands  that 
true  loyalty  to  his  country  consists  not 
in  empty  eulogies,  but  is  honest  com- 
ment and,  if  need  be,  criticism. 

He  understands  thit  the  advancement 
of  fundamental  human  rights  has  im- 
portant imolications  for  world  stability 
and  a  durable  peace. 

Sakharov  says: 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  certain 
Guarantees  for  the  oolltlcal  and  civil  rights 
of  man  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the 


THE  FIRST  LADY 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world.  The 
President  must  preside  over  the  opera- 
tions of  a  huge  Federal  bureaucracy, 
monitor  and  oversee  the  huge  and  dy- 
namic American  economy,  act  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Nation's  defenses, 
preside  over  the  formulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  fulfill  the  role  of  leader 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  It  is  a  job  that  de- 
mands a  great  deal  of  its  occupant  and 
the  strains  are  often  tremendous. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  of  the  Of- 
fice, "To  myself,  personally,  it  brings 
nothing  but  increasing  drudgery  and 
daily  loss  of  friends."  While  he  may  have 
said  this  on  one  of  his  worst  days  as 
President,  it  still  describes  the  great  sac- 
riPce  any  person  must  make  to  assume 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 

As  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  job  requires 
of  the  President,  it  often  requires  as 
much  or  more  of  his  family  and  particu- 
larly his  wife.  The  wife  of  the  President 
is  not  assigned  a  specific  constitutional 
duty  as  is  the  President.  She  must  deter- 
mine how  she  can  best  fill  the  role  she 
has  set  for  herself  and  where  her  energies 
can  most  effectively  be  utilized.  By  mov- 
ing into  the  White  House,  the  First  Lady 
must  work  to  establish  herself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  community  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  as  one  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation. 

In  charting  her  own  course,  the  First 
Lady  must  decide  how  her  efforts  can 
best  be  used  to  enhance  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives set  by  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration. Her  work,  if  done  effective- 
ly, strengthens  and  supports  not  only  the 
President  himself  but  even  more  impor- 
tantly the  institution  of  the  Presidency 
by  enhancing  the  prestige  and  respect- 
ability of  that  Office. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Nancy  Reagan, 
in  only  10  short  months,  has  managed 
to  carve  out  a  unique,  effective,  and  dig- 
nified role  for  herself  as  First  Ladv.  She 
has  always  been  gracious,  refined,  and 
candid.  As  the  First  Ladv.  however,  we 
have  begun  to  see  qualities  many  may 
never  have  suspected.  She  is  a  sensitive 
and  honest  person  willing  to  do  even  the 


little  things  to  make  others  feel  appre- 
ciated. 

She  has  spent  time  with  youngsters  in 
drug  clinics  and  has  visited  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  She  has  graciously 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery  endured 
the  trauma  of  the  attempt  on  her  hus- 
band's life  and  recently  refurbished  one 
of  our  most,  treasured  national  buildings, 
the  White  House,  without  spending  one 
red  penny  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Mr.  President.  Peter  Bensinger,  for- 
mer head  of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  appeared  before  my  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
recently  to  testify  on  international  drug 
trafficking  and  gave  eloquent  testimony 
to  Nancy  Reagan's  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  In  describing 
the  serious  problems  this  Nation  faces  in 
combating  the  illegal  importation  of 
dangerous  drugs,  Mr.  Bensinger  noted: 

Public  awareness  is  very  important  and  I 
haven't  addressed  this,  but  I  do  want  to  rec- 
ognize Mrs.  Reagan  for  the  work  she  has  al- 
ready done  In  a  short  period  of  time  In  this 
field.  It  has  been  visible.  It  has  been  serious. 
It  has  involved  multiple  first  briefings  from 
law  enforcement  officials  and  then  her  per- 
sonal presence  In  a  variety  of  communities 
and  talking  with  parent  groups. 

Clearly,  Nancy  Reagan  has  forcefully 
established  herself  as  a  strong,  commit- 
ted and  compassionate  spokesperson  on  a 
variety  of  issues  and  her  very  presence 
adds  credibility  to  the  causes  she  sup- 
ports. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  she 
has  characteristically  asserted  her  indi- 
viduality as  First  Lady  in  such  a  way  that 
she  has  increased  the  respect  of  the 
American  public  for  our  Government  and 
added  to  her  husband's  strength  and 
effectiveness.  I  salute  her  in  the  efforts 
she  has  made  and  I  ask.  Mr.  President, 
that  an  article  by  Selwa  Roosevelt  de- 
scribing many  of  the  extraordinary 
Dualities  in  Nancy  Reagan,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  25.  1981 1 
GIVE  the  First  Lady   a   Break 
(By  Selwa  Roosevelt) 

Dear  Fellow  Presspersons : 

Fun's  fun,  but  the  pummellng  of  Nancy 
Reagan  has  gone  on  long  enough.  The  latest 
attack,  by  Post  colmunlst  Judy  Mann  (Metro. 
Nov.  20) ,  rebukes  Mrs.  Reagan  for  being  only 
a  wife  and  finds  "the  trouble  with  Nancy 
Reagan's  Image  Is  Nancy  Reagan." 

The  article  prompts  me  to  blow  the  ref- 
eree's whistle  When  Is  the  press  going  to  give 
the  first  lady  a  break?  When  are  you  going  to 
stop  expecting  her  to  conform  to  certain  cri- 
teria to  please  the  fourth  estate — criteria.  I 
might  add.  that  change  as  frequently  as  the 
hemline  and  seem  Just  as  capricious. 

How  fickle  vou  are  and  how  short  your 
memories  Only  yesterday  you  were  makln? 
fun  of  Bess  Truman's  avoirdupois  and  Mamie 
Elsenhower's  bangs  You  laughed  at  their 
dowdy  clothes  and  oedestrlan  friends. 

Along  came  Jackie  Kennedy,  and  you  ex- 
tolled In  her  the  verv  things  you  now  deolore 
m  Nancv  Reagan  Jackie  was  quite  regal;  her 
clothes  and  tastes  were  elegant  and  expensive 
and  her  friends  were  Indeed  rich— though 
slightly  more  WASPIsh  with  slightly  older 
money  than  the  Reagan  group. 

Except  for  Mrs.  Kennedys  highly  praised 
restoration  of  the  White  House,  which  20 
veirs  later  Mrs  Reagan  Is  striving  to  main- 
tain '  cannot,  remember  any  worthy  charities 
that  had  the  benefit  of  Jackie's  patronage 
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Tou  liked  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and  she  fared 
well  at  your  hands  thanks  to  expert  advice 
from  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  her  chief  of  staff. 
who  stroked  the  press  and  won  It  with  her  ef- 
ficiency and  humor.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  justly 
praised  for  her  "beauttflcatlon"  project,  and 
no  one  objected  when  her  zUUonalre  friends 
gave  tax-deductible  gifts  to  help  It  along.  Nor 
did  the  press  take  her  to  task  for  primping 
up  the  Mall  while  folks  were  suffering  In  the 
ghetto.  And  although  Mrs.  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  richest  first  ladles'  In  history,  no  one 
ever  asked  what  she  paid  for  her  clothes  or 
what  she  gave  to  charity. 

Tou  maligned  poor  Pat  Nixon  for  being  so 
determinedly  middle-class.  She  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  buzzards  converging  over  the 
dead  presidency  of  her  husband,  but  she  bore 
her  anguish  with  great  dignity  despite  the 
antipathy  and  heartlessness  of  the  press. 

Candid  Betty  Ford  you  liked  for  her  gutsy 
battle  with  cancer  and  because  she  was  an 
outspoken  defender  of  the  ERA  and  other  pet 
projects  of  yours.  She  was  good  copy,  but  she 
shocked  the  less  sophisticated  hinterland 
with  remarks  often  considered  Inappropriate 
for  a  first  lady. 

And  finally,  hark  back  to  Rosalynn  Carter, 
who  only  recently  departed  our  fair  city.  You 
couldn't  wait  to  pounce  the  minute  she  over- 
stepped her  "wifely"  role.  Remember  the 
"Iron  Magnolia"— the  lady  who  had  the  te- 
merity to  sit  In  on  Cabinet  meetings  and  visit 
foreign  heads  of  state  to  discuss  substantive 
matters?  Remember  how  you  made  fun  of 
her  weekly  lunches  with  husband  Jimmy  to 
tell  him  how  to  run  the  country? 

Let's  face  it.  Most  first  ladles  can't  win. 
whatever  they  do.  But  In  the  Interests  of  fair 
play  and  to  help  understand  Nancy  Reagan, 
I  would  like  to  venture  some  observations 
about  this  first  lady  especially  vls-a-vls  the 
press; 

Mrs.  Reagan  Is  shy.  sensitive  and  vulner- 
able. She  Is  so  reserved  and  private  that  to 
save  her  soul  (and  her  Image!)  she  cannot 
expound  to  strange  journalists  her  Inner- 
most thoughts,  her  feelings  toward  those  she 
loves,  her  philosophy  of  life.  etc. 

She  cannot  dissemble.  She  Is  so  honest 
she  cannot  "stage"  events  to  make  her  look 
good.  She  has  tried,  but  Is  not  adroit  at  turn- 
ing aside  hurtful  remarks  with  a  quip.  She 
never  tries  to  control  or  manipulate  Inter- 
viewers so  that  they  concentrate  on  subjects 
she  wants  to  discuss.  When  you  ask  a  ques- 
tion, she  often  answers  hesitatingly  and 
briefly.  (Hence,  not  an  exciting  story;  hence 
annoyance  and  chagrin  on  the  part  of  the 
journalist.) 

She  feels  apprehensive  and  defensive  with 
the  press.  She  Is  hurt  and  bewildered  by  their 
hostility.  And  It's  no  wonder,  when  even  a 
kind  gesture  such  as  offering  chocolates  to 
the  reporters  on  her  campaign  plane  was 
ridiculed  In  a  column  by  an  arrogant  young 
Journalist. 

She  Is  a  real  lady  and  a  loyal  friend.  Those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  In 
small  groups  find  her  warm  and  charming. 
especially  when  she  Is  not  on  trial  by  the 
press.  She  Is  fun.  relaxed,  an  excellent  con- 
versationalist, and  Interested  in  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  She  Is  also  eager  to  listen  and 
leam.  She  is  not  about  to  abandon  her 
wealthier  friends  when  they  become  politi- 
cally Inconvenient. 

She  has  no  doubt  about  her  priorities.  Her 
life  Is  dedicated  to  Ronald  Reagan.  She 
adores  him,  and  her  greatest  Joy  comes  from 
being  his  wife.  She  feels  this  even  more 
keenly  since  the  assassination  attempt.  Most 
Americans  applaud  her  for  thU  devotion  and 
love,  but  the  carping  comes  from  younger 
women,  especially  in  the  press,  who  simply 
cannot  identify  with  her  and  do  not  under- 
stand her  priorities. 

The  column  In  The  Post  criticizes  her  for 
not  belnK  "substantively"  Involved  in  vari- 
ous charities  and  causes.  While  that  is  not 
true.  It  Is  also  Irrelevant.  By  simply  focus- 


ing attention  on  and  Illuminating  a  problem 
or  a  need.  Mrs.  Reagan  gives  the  most  effec- 
tive help  a  first  lady  can. 

On  the  matter  of  priorities,  Mrs.  Reagan 
could  well  chide  the  press.  Instead  of  writ- 
ing reams  about  her  clothes  and  hairdress- 
ers. It  might  report  more  fully  her  visits  to 
drug  centers,  hos'pltals  and  other  institu- 
tions. (For  example,  the  youngsters  she 
talked  with  at  drug  treatment  centers  felt 
that  marijuana  should  not  be  legalized.  All 
Indicated  that  their  addiction  to  hard  drugs 
began  with  marijuana.  The  press  gave  this 
scant  attention.) 

Mrs.  Reagan  has  been  first  lady  less  than 
a  year.  In  this  time  she  has  suffered  the 
shock  of  an  assassination  attempt  on  the 
president;  she  has  renovated  the  White 
House  In  record  time  without  spending  a 
cent  of  public  funds;  she  has  taken  the  time 
to  get  acquainted  with  Washington  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  community:  she  is  learn- 
ing about  its  institutions  and  discovering 
where  she  can  be  of  help.  She  has  been  more 
accessible  than  almost  any  first  lady  in  re- 
cent memory. 

One  need  not  agree  with  her  viewpoints 
on  everything.  (I,  for  one.  wish  she  would 
understand  the  Importance  of  keeping  abor- 
tion safe  and  legal.)  But  one  has  to  at  least 
grant  her  the  right — Indeed  the  duty — of 
being  true  to  herself  and  to  chart  her  course 
as  first,  lady  In  keeping  with  her  personality, 
her  upbringing  and  her  own  Interests. 


SOVIET  DIALOG/ ARMS  REDUCTION 
ARTICLE  OF  SENATOR  CRAN- 
STON'S 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia and  fellow  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, wrote  an  article  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  on  our  dialog  with  the  So- 
viets, including  arms  reduction  negotia- 
tions, that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
other  colleagues. 

Three  of  Senator  Cranston's  points 
strike  me  as  particularly  significant  and 
timely. 

First,  when  our  whole  relationship 
with  the  Soviets  is  the  most  strained, 
with  our  many  national  security  interests 
around  the  world  deeply  affected,  then  is 
the  most  important  time  to  be  talking  to 
the  Soviets.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
we  continue  a  dialog  with  the  Soviets  at 
all  levels,  and  intensify  it  at  the  top. 

Second,  one  of  the  many  factors  the 
United  States  needs  to  have  firmly  in 
mind  in  negotiating  strategic  arms  re- 
ductions with  the  Soviets — scheduled  to 
begin  early  next  year,  hopefully  in 
February— is  the  political  reality  of  get- 
ting agreements  ratified  in  the  Senate. 
Our  pace  must  certainly  be  deliberate 
enough  to  get  sound  agreements,  but  not 
so  deliberate  that  it  ignores  political 
timetables  in  this  country.  We  should 
think  seriously  about  negotiating  an  ini- 
tial agreement  in  START  manageable 
enough  to  complete  in  the  present  4-year 
term  of  this  administration. 

Third,  linkage  in  United  States-Soviet 
affairs  is  indeed  a  political  reality,  but 
we  must  take  care  that  linkage  is  made 
in  ways  that  can  be  realistically  applied, 
and  not  fall  into  the  mental  trap  of  total 
linkage,  which  is  as  unrealistic  as  no 
linkage  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  article  by  Senator 
Cranston  in  the  November  16  edition  of 


the  Los  Angeles  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Soviets  Pear  Us.  Too — We  Need  to  Talk 
(By  Alan  Cranston) 

I  spent  nine  days  in  Moscow  early  this 
fall  trying  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to 
avert  a  calamitous  collision  between  the  So- 
viet Union  ind  the  United  States.  Aa  my 
companion.  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
(R-Md),  remarked,  the  trip  left  us  "with- 
out optimism  but  not  without  hope." 

The  Russians  we  met  talked  about  us 
much  the  way  we  talk  about  them,  often 
with  the  very  same  words.  For  example,  the 
Soviets  protest  the  proposed  deployment  of 
US.  medium-range  missiles  In  Europe  be- 
cause they  would  reduce  the  warning  time  . 
for  the  Soviets  to  less  than  10  minutes.  We 
lodge  the  same  complaint  against  the  Soviet 
SS-20  ml.ssile,  which  is  not  just  a  ■proposal" 
but  Is  already  being  deployed. 

It  was  as  though  we  Americana  had  seen 
our  nation  in  a  mirror,  but  with  our  reflec- 
tion distorted  often  to  the  point  of  dark  cari- 
cature. The  problem  of  distorted  mlrror- 
imaglng,  or  seeing  the  worst  in  each  other, 
is  daunting  in  an  age  when  each  superpower 
not  only  is  capable  of  inflicting  unimagina- 
ble death  and  destruction  upon  the  other  In 
less  than  30  minutes  but  also  Is  constantly 
Improving  that  capability.  We  make  "worst- 
case"  assumptions  about  each  other's  ability 
and  Intention  to  produce,  deploy  and  use 
that  capability.  There  is  some  prudence  in 
that.  We  will  find  no  security  In  closing  our 
eyes  to  potential  danger.  But,  as  each  side 
acts  to  counter  worst-case  assumptions 
about  each  other,  we  confirm  the  validity 
of  those  assumptions  and  produce  even 
worse  worst-case  imaginings. 

How  do  we  stop  this?  How  do  we  con- 
vince one  another  that,  despite  the  real  dif- 
ferences in  our  politics,  economic  and  Ideol- 
ogy, despite  our  conflicting  visions  of  our- 
selves and  our  roles  in  the  world,  we  are  not 
implacable  enemies  doomed  to  die  together? 
I  don't  pretend  that  nine  days  In  Moscow 
gave  me  the  magic  solution.  But  I  did  come 
back  with  some  approaches. 

It  became  clear  to  me  that  the  Soviets 
fear  all-out  war,  recognize  that  we  are  not 
about  to  let  them  attain  or  maintain  strate- 
gic superiority,  and  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  Inherent  risks  and  costs  of  the  arms 
race.  Nearly  40  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  still  heard  continual  references 
to  the  20  million  Soviet  citizens  who  died 
under  Hitler  and  the  perils  of  Insecure  bor- 
ders. The  Soviets  remain  more  than  a  little 
paranoid,  are  still  deeply  Insecure  and  still,  I 
think,  suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex 
vis-a-vis  the  West. 

The  withering  of  much  of  the  Soviet  Ideo- 
logical base,  the  bumblings  and  excesses  of 
their  huge  bureaucracy,  the  unmanageability 
of  a  centralized  economy,  their  failures  in 
agriculture  and  their  many  diplomatic  set- 
backs combine  to  leave  them  with  but  one 
strong  suit— their  military  machine.  Only 
that  seems  to  "work, " 

We  must  persuade  the  Soviet  leaders  that 
It  won't  "work" — not  If  their  alms  are  to  In- 
timidate us.  oar  friends  and  allies.  We  must 
stren^than  our  strategic  and  theater  defense 
structures.  But  I  would  caution  against  ex- 
cess. I  support  an  adequate  increase  in  our 
defense  budget  under  present  circumstances, 
but  the  increase  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed Is  more  than  we  need  to  spend  for  our 
security,  and  obviously  more  than  our  econ- 
omy can  stand. 

Its  time  for  the  Administration  to  resus- 
citate the  SALT  process.  The  scuttling  of  a 
treaty  that  was  negotiated  by  three  Admin- 
istrations and  bears  the  signature  of  an 
American  President  has  hurt  our  credibility. 
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Our  national  security  has  been  weakened, 
and  the  cause  of  arms  limitations  set  back. 

Despite  President  Reagan's  opposition  to 
SALT  n  as  a  document,  his  Administration 
is  voluntarily  observing  its  terms  on  a  recip- 
rocal basis  with  the  Soviets.  The  present 
treaty  contains  some  Important  provisions 
that  he  and  his  advisers  could  accept  on  a 
binding  basis.  Perhaps  there  are  additional 
items  that  could  be  successfully  negotiated 
without  consuming  too  much  time. 

I  suggest  that  we  move  ahead  now  on  such 
A  simple,  limited  treaty — call  It  SALT  I'/j— 
attempting  to  focus  on  consensuses  already 
arrived  at,  and  adding  matters  where  agree- 
ment can  be  hammered  out  without  vast 
difficulty.  If  SALT  H/i  could  promptly  be 
negotiated.  It  could  almost  stirely  be  ratified 
during  Reagan's  present  term.  I  believe  that 
a  majority  of  Senate  Republicans  would 
surely  vote  for  such  a  Reagan-negotiated 
treaty,  and  I  can  almost  guarantee  that  a 
large  majority  of  Senate  Democrats  would, 
too.  This  would  meet  Soviet  concerns  about 
negotiation  and  ratification  procedures  that 
spill  over  from  one  Administration  to  anoth- 
er and  never  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. With  a  ratified  treaty  In  place,  with 
mutual  confidence  in  the  SALT  process  re- 
stored and  with  tensions  thus  eased,  we 
could  then  set  out  to  accomplish  the  really 
essential  task  of  significantly  reducing  our 
overblown  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  am  fully  aware,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  undoubtedly 
■core  political  points  with  this  approach. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  must  back 
off  from  its  insistence  on  "total  linkage." 
Eugene  V.  Rostow,  head  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  argued  at  his 
confirmation  hearings  that  arms  control  can 
move  forward  only  when  the  Soviet  Union 
adheres  to  world  law  and  accepts  the  limita- 
tions of  the  U.N.  Charter  as  to  the  use  of 
force.  Who  realistically  can  expect  that  kind 
of  a  Soviet  turnabout  in  the  foreaeeable  fu- 
ture? Such  a  prerequisite  could  delay  arms 
agreements  Indefinitely.  If  the  Soviets  com- 
pletely shared  our  view  of  these  obligations, 
we  wouldn't  be  In  an  amu  race  with  them  In 
the  first  place.  But,  like  It  or  not,  some  de- 
gree of  "linkage"  is  a  fact  of  political  life  in 
America.  The  Soviets  must  understand  that, 
and  act  accordingly.  By  the  same  token,  we 
must  understand  that  "total  linkage" — no 
arms-control  negotiations  until  the  Soviets 
behave  exactly  as  we  do— Is  a  chimera. 

I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  small 
gestures  that  the  Administration  has  made 
to  retain  and  Improve  the  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Soviets.  Senior  State  De- 
partment officials  encouraged  Mathias  and 
me  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  suggested  that  we 
cite,  as  evidence  of  American  wlllingneas  to 
take  Soviet  needs  into  account,  our  lifting  of 
the  grain  embargo  and  the  bans  on  the  sale 
of  phosphate  and  plpelaylng  equipment. 

It  Is  a  grim  irony  that  when  times  are 
worst  in  U.S.-Sovlet  relations  the  dialogue 
occurs  less  frequently.  We  need  to  talk 
more.  We  need  to  do  our  utmost  to  place 
ourselves  In  each  other's  shoes. 

Quite  simply,  there  Is  no  alternative. 


their  hopes  for  his  success.  We  wish  him 
well,  but  we  still  miss  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  let  this  session  end  without  say- 
ing how  much  I  miss  the  presence  of  Joe 
Stewart  as  an  oflQcer  of  the  Senate. 

Joe  was  serving  here  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1960,  and  I  quickly 
learned  to  trust  his  efficiency,  dedication, 
and  loyalty.  He  not  only  helped  to  make 
this  body  nm  more  smoothly,  but  also 
he  was  a  good  friend  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  sure  Joe  is  enjoying  his  new 
career,  and  I  loin  the  many  others  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  expressed 


IN  DEFENSE   OP  ILLINOIS  UNIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ways found  my  own  State  of  Illinois  to 
be  a  good  example  of  the  positive  way  in 
which  labor  and  management  can  work 
together  constructively  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  fellow  Americans. 

Our  skilled  labor  force  is  a  great  source 
of  pride  and  a  major  factor  in  Illinois 
leadership  among  this  Nation's  great  In- 
dustrial States.  Most  of  the  elected  imion 
officials  who  lead  this  skilled  labor  force 
are  thoughtful,  intelligent,  top  quality 
men  and  women  who  care  about  an  eco- 
nomic climate  that  will  foster  growth  and 
the  employment  opportunities  that  ac- 
company It. 

Many  of  these  labor  leaders  have  be- 
come friends  of  mine  and  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  my  Illinois  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Their  advice  and  counsel  over  the 
years  have  been  invaluable  to  me  and  the 
experience  of  working  with  them  has 
served  only  to  strengthen  the  respect  I 
have  always  felt  for  the  contributions  of 
organized  labor  to  the  well-being  of  the 
coimtry. 

In  1959.  President  Eisenhower  asked 
that  I  form  and  chair  a  committee  on 
program  and  progress  to  take  a  long  and 
penetrating  look  at  the  future  of  this 
country  and  also  to  evaluate  its  past.  Let 
me  quote  what  I  said  in  our  report,  issued 
September  27, 1959,  in  evaluating  the  role 
of  labor  unions: 

Labor  unions  have  contributed  importantly 
to  this  better  life,  and  to  the  vigor  of  the 
American  system.  They  are  an  essential  In- 
stitution in  the  fabric  of  American  life  both 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Today.  I  believe  that  even  more  deeply 
than  two  decades  ago  when  it  was 
written. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  feeling.  Many 
business  leaders  in  Illinois  have  echoed 
these  sentiments  as  well.  For  the  most 
part,  they  find  their  labor  counterparts 
to  be  men  and  women  of  their  word  and 
key  to  our  continuing  industrial 
strength.  For  that  reason,  I  was  inter- 
ested to  read  a  recent  editorial  in  Crain's 
Chicago  Business,  a  respected  Illinois 
business  publication,  which  makes  two 
very  important  statements.  First,  it  re- 
afiOrms  the  important  place  unions  have 
in  our  economy  and  second,  it  issues  a 
warning  to  those  who  would  lure  Illi- 
nois businesses  out  of  our  State  on  the 
basis  of  antiunion  sentiment  that  such 
a  tactic  is  imacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  this  expression  of  opin- 
ion takes  on  added  significance  because 
its  source  is  a  respected  one  in  the  busi- 
ness commimity.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the 
October  12  issue  of  Crain's  Chicago 
Business  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Defense  of  Illinois  Unions 

Tou  don't  have  to  be  a  member  of  the 
AFL-CIO  to  resent  the  sleazy,  anti -union 
pitch  that  Mississippi  brought  to  Chicago 
this  month  to  lure  local  business  to  the  Mag- 
nolia State. 


The  Mississippi  Marauders — their  term,  not 
ours — were  only  the  latest  in  a  stream  of 
Sun  Belt  politicians  and  economic  develop- 
ment staffers  who  look  to  Chicago  and  IIU- 
nols  for  likely  business  prospects  to  lure 
away.  This  time,  though,  a  cooperative 
Chicago  businessman  Invited  along  CCB 
Contributing  Editor  Gary  Ruderman  to  hear 
the  spiel  during  a  cocktail  party  cum  recruit- 
ing session.  , 

After  the  Mlsslsslpplans  made  the  usual 
promises,  such  as  to  train  a  work  force  and 
finance  new  facilities  with  industrial  revenue 
bonds— Incentives  that  nilnois  only  lately 
has  begun  to  use — they  got  down  to  the 
nitty  gritty :  those  damn  Yankee  unions.  Not 
only  was  Mr,  Ruderman  promised  that  union 
organizers  would  be  dogged  and  hassled  In 
any  organizing  attempt  and  that  the  full 
power  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Mississippi 
would  be  used  to  squelch  Incipient  unions, 
but  he  was  warned  that  If  he  planned  to 
move  an  operation  to  Mississippi  that  already 
was  unionized,  he  wasn't  wanted  after  aU. 

As  smarmy  as  that  appeal  was.  we  partic- 
ularly were  disheartened  by  the  response  of 
some  of  the  local  business  people  Maybe 
those  soothing  southern  drawls  turned  their 
heads  and  evoked  images  of  mint  Juleps  and 
planutlon  living  and  no  unions.  They  should 
know  better. 

Union?  aren't  going  to  be  driven  out  of 
Illinois  in  order  to  Improve  the  business  cli- 
mate here  and  make  Illinois  competitive 
with  Mississippi. 

Nor  should  they  be  driven  out. 

Illinois  has  been  a  unionized  state  for  dec- 
ades and  with  good  reason.  The  Industrial 
abuses  that  gave  rise  to  the  trade  union 
movement  in  the  United  States  were  written 
in  Ullnols"  steel  mUls,  packing  plants,  on  the 
railroads  and  In  the  factories  of  the  early 
19008.  Illinois'  union  history  Is  a  proud  one, 
written  with  the  blood  of  men  and  women 
who  sought  to  Improve  the  working  condi- 
tions and  lives  of  their  peers. 

That  kind  of  heritage  Is  worth  preserving, 
and  It  certainly  won't  be  desecrated  to  ap- 
pease some  whining  manufacturer  who 
threatens  to  move  his  plant  to  Moss  Point, 
Miss.,  unless  nunols  passes  a  rlght-to-work 
law.  Even  If  a  rlght-to-work  bill  got  out  of 
the  General  Assembly.  It  would  receive  a 
promised  veto  by  Gov.  Thompson,  a  Republi- 
can. The  governor  correctly  sees  that  signing 
such  a  bill  could  ruin  labor-management  re- 
lations In  lUlnols  and  consign  the  state  GOP 
to  minority  status  for  the  next  several  dec- 
ades. 

To  be  sure,  the  leadership  of  many  unions 
here  has  become  reactionary,  obstructionist 
and  greedy  In  the  extreme.  But  the  wise 
union  leaders  are  realizing  that  their  role  has 
changed.  They  know  that  the  days  of  the 
Impecunious  factory  worker,  exploited  by 
avaricious  bosses.  Is  long  past  and  that  the 
day  has  come  when  factors  like  capital  for- 
mation and  Incentives  are  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  their  members. 

Enlightened  union  leaders  are  working 
closely  with  progressive  corporate  managers 
to  develop  Ullnols'  human  resources.  Improve 
productivity,  create  new  Job  opportunities  In 
new  Industries  and  enhance  Illinois'  business 
climate. 

These  kinds  of  improvements  In  labor- 
management  relations  haven't  been  reached 
despite  a  strong  trade  union  presence  In  Illi- 
nois but  because  of  It.  And  If  that  consti- 
tutes an  uninviting  business  climate,  then 
Mississippi  is  welcome  to  the  climate  It  has- 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messaees  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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E3CECUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominat  ons  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

CHUOACH  REGION  STUDY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  96 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
1430  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA),  I 
hereby  transmit  the  Chugach  Region 
Study.  The  participants  to  the  study 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  of  Chugach  Natives,  Incor- 
porated. However,  the  Chugach  Natives, 
Incorporated,  may  elect  to  satisfy  their 
land  entitlements  pursuant  to  existing 
law  under  Section  1429  of  ANILCA,  or 
pursuant  to  land  exchanges  In  accord- 
ance with  a  federal  proposal  dated  No- 
vember 13,  1981. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
Thb  White  House,  December  8,  1981. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  PRESIDENT — MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  97 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 127(a)  of  the  Cwnprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETTA),  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the  19th  an- 
nual report  pertaining  to  employment 
and  occupational  requlremraits,  re- 
sources, use  and  training.  The  period 
covered  by  the  report  precedes  my  term 
of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  December  8,  1981. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4 :41  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  amendments: 

S.  271.  An  act  to  repeal  section  222  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3455)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution: 

H.  Con.  Res.  106.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made". 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  220,  the  Speaker  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Specisd  Joint 
Committee  on  Arrangements  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  serve  with  himself:  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  BOLLiNG,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr;  Benedict. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
86-42,  as  amended,  the  Speaker  appoints 
as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  for  the  second  session 
of  the  97th  Congress,  to  be  held  March  4 
to  March  8,  1982,  in  Key  Largo,  Pla.,  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mrs.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  New  York. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEEB 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  year  1982  as  the 
"Bicentennial  Year  of  the  American  Bald 
Eagle"  and  the  designation  of  June  20,  1982, 
as  "National  Bald  Eagle  Day". 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1837.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse  In  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse  (Rept.  No.  97-289) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Thtismono,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit; 

Sam  A.  Crow,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.8.  district 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Kansas; 

J.  Owen  Forrester,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia; 

Alvln  I.  Krenzler,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio; 

Israel  Leo  Glasser,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York; 

John  C.  Shabaz,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin; 

John  Robert  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Wisconsin; 


Hlnton  R.  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia; 

Robert  G.  Ulrlcb,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Byron  H.  Dunbar,  of  Montana,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Montana  for  tb* 
term  of  4  years; 

Joe  B.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Christopher  K.  Barnes,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

David  A.  Faber,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Joseph  S.  Cage,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years: 

Gene  S.  Anderson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
VS.  attorney  for  the  Western  District  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Frederick  N.  Falk,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years; 

John  W.  Roberts,  of  Arizona,  to  toe  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Warren  D.  Stump,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Kenneth  L.  Pekarek,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.6. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Robert  L.  Pavlak,  Sr..  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  mar^al  for  the  District  of  Minnesota 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Lee  Koury,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  for  the 
term  of  4  years; 

Kenneth  B.  Mulr,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  District  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

John  R.  Kendall,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Mich- 
igan for  the  term  of  4  years; 

James  P.  Jonker,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
niiarshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Wallace  L.  McLendon.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

William  I.  BerryhUl,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years; 
and 

Wayne  D.  Beaman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia 
for  the  tenn  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

William  Coskrey  Plowden.  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

William  Coskrey  Plowden.  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment. 

•  Mr.  STMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Hatch,  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  completed  its  con- 
sideration of  the  qualifications  of  Wil- 
liam Coskrey  Plowden,  Jr.,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment.  On  October  27,  1981,  this 
nomination  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 


Affairs.  On  November  17,  1981.  a  Joint 
confirmation  hearing  of  the  two  commit- 
tees was  held. 

As  chairmen  of  the  respective  com- 
mittees, we  are  pleased  to  report  that 
both  committees  recommend  that  the 
nomination  of  William  Coskrey  Plowden, 
Jr.,  be  confirmed. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  consider  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet- 
erans' Employment  to  be  critical  in  im- 
proving veterans'  «nployment  opportuni- 
ties, especially  opportunities  for  the  em- 
loyment  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
veterans  of  minority  groups  and  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  Congress  has  enacted  a 
number  of  laws  designed  to  meet  the  em- 
ployment needs  of  these  veterans.  The 
assistant  secretary  Is  charged  with  seeing 
that  these  laws  are  fully  and  effectivdy 
implemented. 

Legislation  introduced  by  our  fine 
friend  and  colleague,  Strom  Thurmond, 
became  one  of  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  96-466.  the  Veterans'  RehabiUta- 
tion  and  Education  Amendments  of 
1980.  which  e'evated  the  position  of 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  to  the  level  of 
Assistant  Secretary.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  employment  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  will  be  more  adequately 
fulfilled  by  assuring  that  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment shall  have  direct  access  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  also  be  conferred 
with  proper  authority  for  his  many  Im- 
portant responsibilities. 

Statistics  clearly  Indicate  the  need  for 
a  renewed  and  vigorous  effort  to  assist 
Vietnam-era  veterans  in  the  all -Impor- 
tant matter  of  gaining  meaningful  em- 
ployment. Unemployment  rates  generally 
have  increased  within  the  past  year. 
The  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veter- 
ans' Employment  will  be  facing  a  real 
challenge  in  improving  the  employment 
picture  for  veterans. 

Since  1976,  William  C.  Plowden  has 
been  State  director  for  veterans'  em- 
ployment in  South  Carolina.  As  State 
director  he  has  worked  in  the  programs 
he  will  coordinate  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
He  has  a  fine  working  knowledge  of  the 
position  he  is  to  fill  and  should  be  able 
to  step  right  into  this  new  appointment 
and  serve  the  veterans  of  the  United 
States  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Plowden  is  a  much  decorated 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  n,  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  In  the  U.8.  Army 
from  1941  through  1945  and  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserves  from  1945  to  1965, 
retiring  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
has  been  very  active  in  veterans'  orga- 
nizations in  his  home  State  and  nation- 
ally. He  has  been  successful  in  business, 
having  operated  automobile  dealerships 
in  New  Zion,  S.C.,  Lake  City,  B.C.,  and 
Pampllco,  B.C. 

His  experience  In  small  business.  In 
farming,  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  in  vet- 
erans' affairs  will  contribute  to  and  as- 
sist him  in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans as  he  serves  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment. 

We  urge  the  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Coskrey  Plowden,  Jr., 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 


Veterans'  Employment,  and  request  that 
the  full  Senate  support  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  in  con- 
firming this  nomination.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1917.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Goose  Lake 
Basin  compact  between  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RiKGLE)  : 

S.  1918.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  States  Federal  Hydropower  Financ- 
ing Authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.  1919.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  assist  in  lessening  the 
Impact  on  communities  of  rapid  growth  re- 
sulting from  energy  or  resource  development, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Financing. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1920.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chalm  Tal 
and  Lucyna  Tal.  husband  and  wife,  and  their 
children  Danny  Tal.  Ronlt  Tal,  and  Elaln 
Tal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request) : 
S.  1921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  interim  des- 
ignation   of   United   States   attorneys    and 
United  States  marshals  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  HriNZ.  and  Mr.  Nickles)  : 
S    1922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and  re- 
ferred (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr,  OARN: 

S.  Con.  Res,  52.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Reserves  forces  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  deserve  public 
recognition  for  their  vital  contribution  to 
our  national  defense  and  that  members  of 
these  forces  need  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  their  civilian  employers  In  order  to 
train  and  remain  ready  to  respond  to  na- 
tional emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  1917.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  compact  between  the  States 
of  California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

GOOSE    LAKE    BASIN    COMPACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ratify  the 
Goose  Lake  Basin  compact  between  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  in  the  second  session  of 
the  96th  Congress,  however,  final  passage 
did  not  occur.  Identical  legislation  is  to 


be  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Denny 
Smith. 

Goose  Lake  lies  on  the  border  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  and  as  such,  both 
States  have  an  interest  in  the  utilization, 
development,  and  conservation  of  the 
water  resource  of  the  Goose  Lake  Basin. 
The  compact  protects  this  interest  by 
requiring  the  consent  of  both  State  legis- 
latures for  the  export  of  water  from  the 
basin,  and  provides  further  restrictiMis 
on  the  interstate  use  and  transfer  of 
water  within  the  basin. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  asked  to  introduce 
this  legislation  by  the  commissioners  of 
Lake  County,  Oreg.  By  introducing  this 
bill,  we  are  hoping  that  questions  and 
possible  objections  can  be  scrutinized 
and  hopefully  resolved  and  the  compact 
ratified. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1917 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
Oooee  Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon,  which  com- 
pact Is  as  follows: 

"Goose  Lake  Basin  Compact 

"IKDEX 

"Article  I  - K^IF°^ 

Article  n  .- — -  Definition  of  Terms 

Article  ni '.  Distribution  and  Use  of  Water 

Article  IV -  Administration 

y^rtlcle  V        Termination 

Article  VI  General  Provisions 

Article  Vn"-. — --4Lf'\'"iSfii*S 

Article  vm Federal  Rights 

"AancLE  I.  Po»PosES 

•The  major  purposes  of  this  compact  are: 

"A  To  facilitate  and  promote  the  orderty. 

integrated  and  comprehensive  development. 

use,  conservation  and  control  of  the  water 

resources  of  Goose  lAke  Basin. 

"B  To  further  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion and  comity  and  to  remove  the  causes  of 
present  and  future  controversies  by  (1)  pro- 
viding for  continued  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  Goose  Lake  Basin  by  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  (2)  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  water  from  Goose  Lake 
Basin  without  consent  of  the  legislatures  of 
California  and  Oregon. 

"AKTXCLE   n.   DDTNinON   OF  TE«M8 

"As  tised  In  this  compact: 

"A.  'Goose  Lake  Basin'  shall  mean  the 
drainage  area  of  Goose  Lake  within  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon  and  all  closed 
basins  Included  In  the  Goose  Lake  drainage 
basin  as  delineated  on  the  official  map  of  the 
Goose  Lake  Basin  which  Is  attached  to  and 
made  a  part  of  this  compact 

"B  -Person'  shall  mean  the  SUtes  oi 
Oregon  and  California,  any  Individual  and 
any  other  entity,  public  or  private. 

"C  'Water',  'water'  or  'water  resources 
shall  mean  any  water  aopearlng  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  In  streams,  lakes,  or  other- 
wise and  any  water  beneath  the  land  surface 
or  beneath  the  bed  of  any  stream.  l»ke.  rwer- 
volr  or  other  body  of  surface  water  within 
the  boundaries  of  Goose  Lake  Basin. 
"Article  m.  DisraiBimoN  and  Use  of  Watm 

"A  There  are  hereby  recognized  vested 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  originating  in 
Goose  Lake  Basin  existlni?  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  compact  and  established  under 
the  laws  of  California  and  Oregon. 
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"B.  Except  as  provided  In  this  article,  this 
compact  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
or  Interfering  with  appropriated  waters  of 
Ooose  Lake  Basin  for  iise  within  the  basin. 

"C.  Export  of  water  from  Oooee  Lake  Basin 
for  use  outside  the  basin  without  prior  con- 
sent of  both  state  legislatures  Is  prohibited. 

"D.  Each  state  hereby  grants  the  right  for 
a  person  to  construct,  and  operate  facilities 
for  the  measurement,  diversion,  storage,  and 
conveyance  of  water  from  the  Goose  Lake 
Basin  In  one  state  for  use  within  the  basin 
In  the  other  state,  providing  the  right  to 
such  use  Is  secured  by  appropriation  under 
the  general  laws  administered  by  the  State 
Engineer  of  the  State  of  Oregon  or  the  Water 
Rights  Board  of  California  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  from  which  the  water  Is  to  be  taken 
shall  control. 

"E.  Should  any  facilities  be  constructed  In 
one  state  to  Implement  use  of  water  In 
the  other  state,  the  construction,  operation, 
repairs  and  replacements  of  such  facilities 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  the  facilities  are  constructed. 

"ASTTCLZ  rV.  AOMINISTKATION 

"No  commission  or  administrative  body  Is 
necessary  to  administer  this  compact. 

"AXTICLE  V.  TEainMATION 

"This  compact  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  Call- 
fo^la  and  Oregon  and  upon  such  termina- 
tion all  rights  then  established  hereunder 
shall  continue  unimpaired. 

"Article  VI.  Oenekal  Psovisions 

"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit,  or  prevent  any  state  from 
Instituting  or  maintaining  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding, legal  or  equitable.  In  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  thereof  for  the  protec- 
tion of  any  right  under  this  compact  or  the 
enforcement  of  any  of  its  provisions. 

"ARTICLE  Vn.  BATinCATlOK 

"A.  This  compact  shall  become  operative 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"B.  This  compact  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  amended  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  Is  required  for  It  to  be  ratified  to 
become  operative  or  until  terminated. 

"C.  A  copy  of  any  proposed  amendments  to 
or  termination  of  this  compact  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Modoc 
County.  California,  and  the  County  Court  of 
Lake  County,  Oregon,  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  any  legislative  consideration  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  California  and 
Oregon. 

"Article  vni.  Federal  Ricars 
"Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  be  deemed: 
"A.  To  Impair  or  affect  the  existing  rights 
or  powers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  its 
agencies,  or  Instrumentalities,  In  and  to  the 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Ooose  Lake  Basin 
nor  Its  capacity  to  acquire  rights  In  and 
to  the  use  of  said  waters. 

"B.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  agencies  or  Instru- 
mentalities, to  taxation  by  any  state  or  sub- 
division thereof,  nor  to  create  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Its  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  by  reason 
of  the  acquisition,  construction  or  operation 
of  any  property  or  works  of  whatsoever  kind, 
to  make  any  payments  to  any  state  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  state  agency,  munic- 
ipality or  entity,  whatsoever  In  reimburse- 
ment for  the  loss  of  taxes. 

"C.  To  subject  any  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  agencies  or  Instrumen- 
talities, to  the  laws  of  any  state  to  any  ex- 
tent other  than  the  extent  to  which  these 
laws  would  apply  without  regard  to  the 
compact." 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
PMI  this  Act  la  reserved. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiEGLE) : 
S.  1918.  A  bill  to  establish  the  North- 
east-Midwest States  Federal  Hydropower 
Financing  Authority:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.  1919.  A  bill  to  sunend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  assist  in  lessen- 
ing the  impact  on  communities  of  rapid 
growth  resulting  from  energy  or  resource 
development,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ENERGY    COMMTTNITT    SELT-HKLP    ACT    OF     1981 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
western  Colorado  has  the  energy  sources 
America  desperately  needs — enough  gsis 
and  coal  to  keep  the  United  States  going 
for  decades. 

But  how  fast  these  resources  can  be 
developed,  and  at  what  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  cost  to  our  State,  de- 
pends on  reversing  Federal  policies  which 
hinder  prudent  and  orderly  development. 

In  an  area  smaller  than  our  Thirteen 
Original  States,  western  Colorado  has  a 
trillion  barrels  of  oil  locked  in  shale;  at 
least  half  Is  now  economically  recovered 
with  a  market  value  of  $17  trillion.  The 
State  also  has  500  billion  tons  of  coal  and 
500  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  In- 
credible though  it  may  seem,  every  home, 
car,  factory,  and  ofQce  building  in  the 
United  States  could  be  fueled  by  Colorado 
energy,  at  present  rates  of  use,  for  the 
next  100  years. 

But  producing  and  marketing  even  a 
fraction  of  this  immense  energy  poten- 
tial will  require  massive  development. 
What  is  being  proposed,  and  In  some 
CEises  already  taking  place,  is  the  con- 
struction of  large,  wholly  new  cities,  fac- 
tories, and  mines  on  the  desert  mesas  of 
western  Colorado  where  today  not  a 
school,  not  a  hospital,  not  a  curbstone  is 
in  place.  There  are  no  homes,  no  parks, 
no  churches;  there  is  only  the  sagebrush, 
the  Juniper,  and,  underground,  there  is 
coal,  oil  shale,  and  natural  gas. 

Take  Battlement  Mesa,  Colo.,  as  one 
example.  Six  months  ago  there  was  not 
a  single  foundation  or  2  by  4  in  place. 
Today  Battlement  Mesa  is  the  home  of 
3.000  Coloradans.  most  of  whom  work 
at  the  nearby  Colony  oil  shale  plant. 
Five  years  from  now  Battlement  Mesa 
will  be  home  to  20,000  people. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  No  fewer 
than  25  new  communities  are  planned  for 
Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West 
over  the  next  10  years.  Colorado's  popu- 
lation potentially  will  increase  more  thtui 
100  percent;  if  this  happens,  at  least  40 
new  schools,  28,000  miles  of  roads,  71,000 
homes  must  be  built;  road  bridges — once 
only  crossed  by  schoolbuses — must  be 
converted  to  support  18-wheel  dump 
trucks.  Dozens  of  municipal  buildings, 
jails,  courts,  water  treatment  facilities, 
hospitals — the  list  seems  endless — must 
be  erected. 

These  facilities  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  employee  needs  created  by  the  pro- 


jected 15  oil  shale  plants,  7  coal  mines, 
massive  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration, 
and  all  the  ancillary  services.  By  1990, 
Colorado  will  be  producing  some  300,000 
barrels  of  synthetic  oil  and  will  quad- 
ruple its  present  coal  production,  all 
with  the  help  of  24,000  employees  whose 
needs  will  be  met  by  another  118,000  in 
other  industries. 

Even  though  large-scale  energy  pro- 
duction has  not  yet  begim,  Colorado  is 
already  experiencing  acute  growing 
pains.  Populisition  in  western  Colorado  is 
already  up  25  percent  in  less  than  a 
decade.  Demands  on  water  supply  are  al- 
ready severe.  Where  less  than  a  decade 
ago  violen*:  crime  was  unheard  of  in  some 
frontier  towns,  some  cities  are  faced  with 
400  percent  and  even  higher  increases 
in  violent  crimes.  Housing  is  scarce; 
incredibly,  there  is  no  measurable  apart- 
ment vacancy  rate.  And  when  housing 
is  found,  it  is  expensive. 

Already  Colorado's  environmental 
shroud  is  beginning  to  tear;  the  State's 
renowned  lakes  and  streams  are  under 
enormous  fishing  pressure;  dust  from 
mining  and  construction  is  making  it 
difQcult  for  some  in  Colorado  to  breathe; 
tra£Bc  congestion  is  at  times  worse  than 
that  experienced  in  New  York  City. 

These  human  needs  are  great,  varied 
and  expensive  to  satisfy.  But  before  any 
large-scale  development  takes  place, 
these  needs  must  be  met  immediately. 
Hospitals  and  roads  cannot  be  erected 
after  the  population  arrives;  they  must 
be  in  place  beforehand.  The  same  is  true 
for  water  treatment  facilities,  schools, 
jails,  and  all  the  other  essentials  of 
urban  living. 

And  so  the  dilemma.  Social  chaos  will 
restilt  if  needed  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able before,  or  at  least  when,  the  popu- 
lation booms.  Yet  such  facilities  are  fi- 
nanced by  property  taxes  which  become 
available  too  late.  Indeed  it  takes  at  least 
2  years  from  the  time  that  new  com- 
mercial and  residential  properties  are 
constructed  for  them  to  be  assessed  and 
tax  payments  to  begin. 

This  2-year  tax  lag  is  an  acute  problem 
In  western  Colorado.  One  study  shows 
that  the  capital  needs  of  Colorado's  new 
and  booming  towns  exceeds  revenues  by 
more  than  a  flve-to-one  margin,  and  it 
is  not  inconceivable  that  this  deficit  may 
never  be  made  up. 

As  has  so  often  happened  in  the  past, 
Coloradans  are  meeting  these  growth 
problems  head-on  with  creativity  and 
resourcefulness.  Elected  oflBcials  are  re- 
writing their  policies  to  do  all  they  can 
to  insure  that  development  keeps  pace 
with  social  needs.  No  less  than  a  dozen 
citizens  commissions  are  analyzing  fu- 
ture energy-related  growth,  and  estimat- 
ing what  facilities  are  needed  where  and 
when. 

The  State  legislature  has  just  enacted 
legislation  to  allow  firms  to  prepay  their 
State  and  local  property  taxes,  and  these 
prepaid  taxes — the  amount  an  energy 
firm  will  owe  the  State  the  next  5  to 
15  years— will  help  finance  facilities 
needed  today. 

The  legislature  has  also  enacted  sever- 
ance taxes  wtiich  will  raise  money  once 
energy  production  begins. 


To  their  credit,  energy  firms  are  con- 
tributing significant  energy  imi»ct  sums 
in  aoticipatton  of  future  proflte.  One 
firm.  Union  Oil.  will  Invest  more  than  $80 
million,  including  $22  million  to  house 
employees  and  $12  million  to  help  up- 
grade local  roads,  increase  police  pro- 
tecUon  and  water  treatment,  build  a  new 
aiAool  and  finance  new  fire  protection 
and  recreation  services.  Western  Energy 
Corp.  Just  signed  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide more  than  $60  million  to  offset  im- 
pacts caused  by  a  new  coal  mine.  Another 
firm  will  finance  a  new  school  with  In- 
terest-free loans.  Other  firms  are  follow- 
ing suit. 

Although  the  sums  contrltouted  by  en- 
ergy firms  are  significant,  they  do  not 
meet  aU  the  needs  created  by  resource 
development.  Fortunately,  energy  firms 
want  to  contribute  more,  and  every  Im- 
pact aid  dollar  is  feverishly  desired  by 

local  officii^. 

What  hinders  energy  firms  from  con- 
tributing more  money  is  Federal  tax  law. 
Even  though  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  most  to  gain  from  energy  devel- 
opment—at least  $40  billion  in  new  tax 
revenues  and  achievement  of  its  national 
goal  of  energy  Independence— Washing- 
ton has  *)een  strangely  sUent  about  the 
needs  created  by  energy  development. 
Worse,  tax  policy  discourages  local  ini- 
tiatives to  resolve  the  problem. 

One  fact  must  be  made  clear.  No  one 
In  Colorado  expects  large  Federal  energy 
Impact  aid  programs;  nor,  frankly,  are 
such  programs  wanted.  We  are  aware 
that,  with  a  Federal  budget  projecting 
$200  billion  in  future  deficits,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  a  costly  Federal  direct  aid 
program  will  be  created.  Moreover,  Col- 
oradans oppose  traditional  Washington 
solutions  that  only  throw  money  at  a 
problem.  With  some  exceptions,  such 
programs  are  uncertain,  undesirable, 
have  no  return  on  the  original  invest- 
ment and  are  insensitive  to  local  needs. 

But  what  Colorado  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  rightfully  expects  is  the 
Federal  Government  to  end  those  prac- 
tices that  Interfere  with  local  energy  Im- 
pact Initiatives. 

That  is  the  goal  of  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  today,  along  with  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop,  whose 
State  of  Wyoming  has  many  of  the  same 
problems  Colorado  has  in  coping  with 
energy  impacts. 

There  are  two  inequities  in  current  tax 
law  that  my  bill  seeks  to  address.  First, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  gives  en- 
ergy firms  a  Federal  tax  deduction  for 
paying  their  State  and  local  taxes,  but 
only  1  year  at  a  time.  Thus,  a  comoany 
has  an  Incentive  not  to  prepay  its  State 
and  local  taxes,  even  though  Colorado 
law  allows  it  to  do  so.  because  Federal 
tax  law  only  gives  a  tax  deduction  for 
paying  year  by  year.  The  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing permits  energy  firms  to  prepay 
State  and  local  taxes  and  get  a  Federal 
tax  deduction  for  doing  so. 

The  second  obstacle  In  tax  law  is  that 
It  provides  no  certainty  about  the  tax 
treatment  of  expenses  incurred  by  in- 
dustry for  energy  impact  assistance. 
Contributions  made  by  energy  firms  to 
local  governments  that  finance  commu- 
nity facilities  should  be  a  normal  busi- 


ness expense,  and,  therefore,  federaUy 
deductible  the  same  year  it  Is  made,  but 
it  is  not.  Energy  firms  lack  clear  guid- 
ance about  what  constitutes  deductible 
expenses  for  energy  impact  assistance. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  made 
one  arbitrary  ruling  after  another  in  this 
area  The  result?  There  is  no  financial 
incentive— in  fact,  there  is  a  powerful 
disincentive— for  energy  firms  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  provide  the  necessary  serv- 
ices. ^     ^^    ^ 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  tax 
uncertainty  that  is  so  pervasive  in  this 
tax  area.  First,  expeixses  are  only  deduct- 
ible If  they  are  made  by  a  "going  trade 
or  business."  The  problem  with  oil  shale 
development  Is  that  it  is  a  capital-inten- 
sive industry  with  long  leadtime  neces- 
sary before  production  begins.  Thus,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
energy  impact  contributions  are  not  de- 
ductible in  the  year  made;  rather,  they 
are  capitalized  as  a  cost  of  the  total  proj- 
ect, making  tax  relief  possible  only  at  the 
sale  of  the  project  or  at  the  end  of  the 
useful  life  of  the  project. 

The  second  problem  is  section  167  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  char- 
itable contributions  section.  This  section 
provides  deductions  made  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  civic  or  charitable  purpose.  To 
qualify  as  a  deduction  imder  this  section, 
the  contribution  can  only  be  for  a  benev- 
olent purpose  and  cannot  benefit  the  firm 
making  the  contribution.  Thus,  if  a  firm 
provides  funds  to  build  a  school  for  the 
children  of  a  community  In  which  Its 
employees  will  live,  the  firm  cannot  de- 
duct these  expenses  imder  section  167. 

To  eliminate  any  uncertainty,  my  leg- 
islation creates  a  new  section  in  the  Tax 
Code  providing  deductions  for  energy  im- 
pact expenditures.  My  approach  is  sim- 
ple. Energy  firms  whose  assessed  value 
exceeds  $50  million  upon  completion  will 
be  able  to  deduct  contributions  in  the 
year  made  for  facilities  or  services  con- 
tributed to  State  and  local  areas  where 
there  is  significant  energy  development. 
Is  this  legislation  necessary?  I^  me 
quote  from  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have 
received: 

The  only  relief  offered  for  money  advanced 
for  mitigation  of  socio-economic  impact  is 
prepayment  of  future  "ad  valorem"  or  sever- 
ance tax  .  .  .  Allowing  this  (prepayment)  to 
be  expensed  In  the  year  It  was  expended 
would  be  extremely  helpful  .  .  properly 
constructed  tax  benefits  to  encourage  sup- 
port of  community  facility  development 
should  not  have  to  be  llmlted-^hey  could 
be  planned  to  give  the  developers  Incentive 
to  minimize  them.— Roger  Loper,  President, 
Chevron  Shale  Oil  Company. 

The  tax  treatment  of  sums  contributed  to 
help  finance  conununlty  development  proj- 
ects designed  to  mitigate  socio-economic  Im- 
pacts varies  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  gift.  To  encourage  Impact  mitigation 
contributions,  legislation  should  permit  pay- 
ments credited  against  future  tax  UablUtlee 
to  be  deducted  In  the  year  paid  rather  than 
in  the  year  of  tax  obllgaUon.— F.  D.  Denn- 
stedt.  Senior  Vice  President,  Exxon  Company, 

USA-  .  .^     T 

There  Is  no  speclflc  provision  of  the  in- 
ternal Revenue  Oode  covering  amounts  con- 
tributed to  mitigate  socio-economic  Impacts. 
Depending  upon  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing a  particular  contribution  and  the  nature 
of  the  assistance,  expenditures  Incurred  may 
or  may  not  be  deductible  for  federal  Income 


t*x  purpose*.  This  uncertainty  quite  often 
ca'ises  needless  concern  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  regarding  potential  Impact  ••- 
slstance  .  .  .  legislation  encompassing  a  cur- 
rent deduction  for  such  expendlturet  la 
badly  needed.— John  M.  Hopkins,  PreMdent. 
Union  OH. 

Legislation  to  encourage  the  prepayment 
of  state  severance  taxes  and  property  taxes 
would  encourage  the  utilization  of  thla 
method  to  provide  the  upfront  financing  of 
local  faclUtlee  and  services  impacted  by  such 
development —Harry  Bowee,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Oiriorado  Counties,  Inc. 

Here  Is  how  my  bill  would  work  once 
it  is  enacted:  First,  if  a  State  allows  for 
prepaid  property  taxes  and  the  taxes  are 
used  for  needs  related  to  energy  growth, 
large  energy  projects — at  least  $50  mil- 
lion in  taxable  property  or  in  projected 
income — can  prepay  its  State  taxes,  and 
deduct  such  payments  in  the  year  the 
payment  is  made. 

Second,  my  bill  creates  a  new  section 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  pro- 
vides a  deduction  for  energy  impact  as- 
sistance expenditures.  Large  energy 
firms  will  qualify  for  this  deduction  if 
their  energy  impact  contribution  is  paid 
to  a  unit  for  State  or  local  government 
to  help  pay  for  facilities  or  services  the 
entire  community  can  use.  like  hospitals, 
roads,  schools,  parks,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, water  supply  and  governmental 
administration. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with  what 
I  believe  should  be  the  purpose  of  both 
national  and  local  energy  policy:  To 
build  energy  projects  that  are  technically 
sound,  environmentally  responsible  and 
financially  rewarding — all  located  in 
communities  whose  f  aciUties.  services  and 
infrastructures  can  support,  with  min- 
imum stress,  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
employees  and  their  families  who  wUl  be 
needed  to  operate  and  maintain  each  of 
these  projects. 

This  legislation  accomplishes  this  goal 
in  four  ways:  ^  ^    , 

First  it  removes  Federal  tax  obstacles 
preventing  full  local  government-indus- 
try cooperation  in  jointly  planning  ajid 
large  energy  projects.  Essentially,  this 
bin  removes  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  negative  force  In  energy  project  plan- 
ning and  energy  impact  mitigation.  Local 
governments  will  be  free  to  negotiate  the 
best  deal  they  can  about  how  much  n- 
nancial  help  will  be  required  from  new 
developments  before  the  necessary  State 
and  local  permits  will  be  issued.  Both  the 
energy  firms  and  local  officials  will  know 
that  whatever  sums  are  contributed.  Uiey 
wiU  be  deductible  from  Federal  tax  re- 

The  fact  remains  unchallenged  that 
healthv  communities  mean  Increased 
worker  morale,  less  turnover,  higher  pro- 
ductivity, faster  construction  and  lower 
costs  m  energy  development  In  the  long 
run  Thus,  energy  firms  will  ultimately 
save  vast  sums  If  they  pay-as  many  are 
willing  to  do-adequate  attent  on  to 
front  end  community  imoact  mitigation 
measures.  It  al<;o  encourages  communi- 
ties and  comt>anies  to  become  allies  in- 
stead  of   adversaries   in   planning  for 

the  future.  .^«iT,fv 

Second,  the  bUl  orovides  tax  cert^alntv 
and  tax  slmDllcitv.  Enenrv  firms  that 
meet  limited  criteria  will  ^low  for  cer- 
ta'n  if  they  can  deduct  from  their  Pea- 
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eral  returns  their  prepaid  taxes  or  energy 
impact  contributions  on  line  faster. 

Third,  the  bill  will  not  over  time  lose 
revenues  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  For 
the  most  part,  this  legislation  only  ac- 
celerates Federal  tax  deductions;  it  does 
not  create  any  new  Federal  tax  subsidy. 
In  fact,  this  bill  will  likely  accelerate 
revenues  for  the  Federal  Government  as 
it  will  help  reduce  delays  in  meeting 
socioeconomic  energy  impacts  associated 
with  large-scale  energy  production.  With 
these  delays  reduced,  energy  production 
can  begin  faster,  as  will  Federal  revenues. 

Fourth,  this  bill  will  benefit  all  com- 
mimities  nationwide  feeling  the  burdens 
associated  with  energy  development. 
This  is  not  a  bill  of  special  interest  to 
Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 
Whether  it  is  a  new  coal  mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  a  major  drilling  operation 
in  Texas,  or  a  new  synfuel  plant  in  Ken- 
tucky, energy  impacted  communities 
will  profit  from  this  legislation. 

TTiis  legislation  merits  quick  enact- 
ment. It  is  fair,  reasonable,  practical, 
worthwhUe.  and  represents  sound  tax 
policy.  It  is  also  urgently  needed. 

'Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  proposed, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  news  reports 
describing  the  depth  of  Colorado  energy 
impacts  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

S.  1919 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section   1.  Short  Tttxe. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Com- 
munity self -Help  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  Deduction  for  Prepayment  of  Energy 
Impact  Assistance  Payments. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxable 
year  for  which  deductions  taken)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.   467.    Prepayment   of   Energy   Impact 
Assistance  Expenses. 

"(a)  In  General. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  (In  lieu  of  any  other 
taxable  year)  an  amount  equal  to  the  quali- 
fied energy  impact  assistance  expenditures 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  which  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  section)  — 

"(11  are  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  this  chapter,  and 

"(3)  are  properly  allocable  to  any  taxable 
period  which  is  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  In  which  paid. 

"(b)  Qualified  Energy  Impact  Assistance 
ExPEinirruRE. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  en- 
ergy impact  assistance  expenditure'  means 
any  expenditure  or  contribution  which — 

"(A)  represents  a  State  or  local  tax,  lee. 
rent,  or  royalty, 

"(B)  is  required  or  permitted  under  State 
or  local  law  t<»'%e  paid  before  the  taxable 
period  such  exoendlture  or  contribution  is 
allocable  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
section),  and 

"(C)  is  to  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  to  meet  needs  Incidental  to  pop- 
ulation growth  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  major  energy  and  resource  development 
activities. 


"(3)  The  term  'operation  of  major  energy 
and  resource  development  activities'  means 
the  development,  operation,  and  construction 
of— 

"(A)  any  facility  used  primarily  for  ex- 
ploring, producltt?.  extracting,  processing, 
converting,  or  refining  of  minerals  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  a  mine,  powerplant. 
mill,  retort,  or  related  facility; 

"(B)  any  facility  operated  in  connection 
with  a  synthetic  fuel  project  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  112(18)  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act);  or 

"(C)  an  electric  generation  facility  de- 
sL;5ned  to  consume  coal  located  in  the  Imme- 
diate area  of  such  facility: 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  capital  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  such  facility  will 
exceed  $50,000,000  when  construction  Is  com- 
plete or  that  the  gross  Income  to  be  received 
over  the  life  of  the  facility  will  exceed 
$50,000,000. 

"(c)  Method  of  Accounting. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  treated  as  a  change  In  the 
taxpayer's  method  of  accounting.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  II  of  sub- 
chapter E  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  466  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  467.  Prepayment  of  energy  Impact  as- 
sistance expenses.". 
Sec.  3.  Deductions  for  Energy  Impact  As- 
sistance CONTRfflUTIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  itemized  deductions  for 
individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 
"Sec.  196.  Energy  Impact  Assistance. 

"(a)  In  General. — There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
qualified  energy  impact  assistance  amount 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Qualified  Energy  Impact  Assistance 
Amount. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  en- 
ergy impact  assistance  amount'  means  any 
amount  or  property — 

"(A)  which  is— 

"(1)  paid  or  contributed  to  a  State  or  local 
government  and  to  be  us!d  to  provide  quali- 
fied public  facilities  and  services,  or 

"(ii)  paid,  contributed  or  Incurred  direct- 
ly for  qualified  public  facilities  and  services 
provided  to  the  State  or  local  government, 
and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  or 
credit  is  not  otherwise  allowable  under  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  Certain  amounts  in  connection 
with  bonds. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
if  a  State  or  local  government  Issues  obliga- 
tions the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
to  provide  qualified  public  facilities  or  serv- 
ices, then — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  loss  recognized  by 
the  taxpayer  on  such  obligations  were  pur- 
chased by  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)   the  amount  the  taxpayer  pays  as  a 
guarantor  of  such  obligations, 
shall  be  treated  as  amounts  paid  for  quail- 
fled  public  facilities  or  services. 

"(3)  Qualified  public  f.^cilities  and  serv- 
ices.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  public  facilities  and  services- 
means  facilities  and  services  be  provided  to 
a  State  or  local  Rovernment  as  a  result  of 
population  growth  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  mator  enerey  and  resource  develop- 
ment activities  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 467(b)(2)).  Such  term  Includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  facilities  or  services  provided 
in  connection  with — 

"(A)  roads. 


"(B)  schools  and  education, 

"(C)  parks  and  recreation. 

"(D)  housing, 

"(E)  governmental  administration, 

"(F)  fire  and  police  protection, 

"(O)  water  supply, 

"(H)  waste  water  collection  and  treatment 
(Including  drainage) ,  and 

"(I)  hospitals  and  health  care." 

"(b)  Conforming  Amendbcent. — ^The  table 
of  sections  for  part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  196.  Energy  Impact  assistance.". 
Sec.  4.  Effective  Datk. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1980. 

The  EmsoT  CoMMtrNirr  SxLr-HKLP  Act  of 
1981 

BACKGSOtnn) 

Western  Colorado  has  vast  energy  re- 
sources. There  Is  enough  coal,  oil  shale,  oil 
and  natural  gas  to  satisfy  America's  energy 
needs  for  the  next  100  years.  Its  develop- 
ment presents  Colorado  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity and  a  unique  peril.  Nowhere  in 
this  country  has  there  been  proposed  such 
dense,  rapid  and  Intensive  development. 
Colorado  is  only  now  experiencing  the  be- 
ginning of  explosive  energy  development. 
No  less  than  25  new  communities  will  be 
built  In  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West  over  the  next  25  years.  Colorado's  pop- 
ulation win  Increase  more  than  100  percent 
In  the  next  ten  years.  Massive  amounts  of 
new  community  facilities  will  be  needed  to 
meet  these  great,  varied,  and  human  needs. 

The  prime  obstacle  keeping  these  needs 
from  being  met  Is  upfront  financing.  There 
Is  now  no  tax  base  to  fund  the  needed  roads, 
hospitals,  schools.  Jails  and  other  facilities. 
7*.  usually  takes  at  least  two  years  from  the 
time  that  new  commercial  and  residential 
properties  are  constructed  and  tax  payments 
begin. 

This  so-caUed  "tax  lag"  Js  partlctUarly 
acute  In  Western  Colorado.  Colorado's  new 
and  booming  communities  may  have  less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  money  needed  to 
build  necessary  facilities.  The  fact  remains 
that  healthy  communities  mean  Increased 
worker  morale,  less  turnover,  higher  produc- 
tivity, faster  construction  and  lower  costs 
Ir.  the  long  run.  Thus,  companies  will  ulti- 
mately save  vast  sums  of  money  If  they  pay 
adequate  attention  to  front-end  community 
Impact  mitigation  measures. 

ISSTTZ 

Although  the  nation  and  Its  government 
can  profit  from  prudent  development  of 
these  resources,  there  Is  today  the  Incredi- 
ble but  true  paradox  that  federal  tax  policy 
prevents  orderly,  thoughtful  enerpy  develop- 
ment. Worse,  it  discourages  the  local  Initia- 
tives necessary  If  the  unprecedented  human 
needs  caused  by  such  development  are  to  be 
met. 

There  are  two  Inequities  In  ctirrent  tax 

law: 

1.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  gives 
energy  firms  a  federal  tax  deduction  for  pay- 
ing their  state  and  local  taxes,  but  only  one 
year  at  a  time.  Thus,  a  company  has  an  In- 
centive not  to  prepay  Its  state  and  local 
taxes,  even  though  Colorado  law  allows  It 
to  do  so,  because  federal  tax  law  only  gives 
a  tax  deduction  for  paying  year-by-year.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  permits  energy  firms 
to  prepay  state  and  local  taxes  and  get  a 
federal  tax  deduction  for  doing  so. 

3.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  does  not 
provide  a  deduction  for  energy  Impact  as- 
sistance contributions  made  by  private  sec- 
tor firms.  Thus,  energy  firms  lack  certainty 
about    which    energy    contributions    they 


make  are  deductible,  and  when  and  under 
what  clrcumBtancea. 

proposal 
The  proposed  legislation  has  two  principal 
provisions : 

1.  It  permlte  energy  firms  that  prepay  state 
and  local  taxes  to  deduct  these  taxes  from 
their  federal  liability  In  the  year  made.  Any 
firm  engaged  In  exploring,  producing,  ex- 
tracting, processing,  converting  or  refining 
minerals  would  qualify  under  this  section  as 
long  as:  .  « 

(A)  Its  taxable  property  or  gross  Income 
over  Its  useful  life  exceeds  $50  mllUon. 

(B)  the  taxes  raised  are  to  meet  needs 
incidental  to  growth  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  major  energy  and  resource  develop- 
ment activities. 

(C)  It  Is  located  In  a  state  that  permits 
payment  of  taxes. 

2.  It  creates  a  new  section  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  provides  a  deduction  for 
qualified  energy  Impact  assistance  expend- 
itures. 

Energy  firms  will  qualify  for  this  deduc- 
tion  If   their   energy   impact   contribution: 

(A)  Is  paid  to  a  unit  of  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  is  In  the  form  of  a  bond,  or  if  the 
firm  Is  the  guarantor  of  a  bond;  and 

(B)  is  for  qualified  public  facilities  and 
services,  including  roads,  schools  and  eduqa- 
tlon,  parks  and  recreation,  housing,  govern- 
mental administration,  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, water  supply,  wastewater  collection 
and   treatment,  hospitals  and  health   care. 

The  legislation  would  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1980. 

WHY     THIS     LEGISLATION     SHOULD     BE     ENACTED 

First,  it  removes  federal  tax  obstacles  pre- 
venting full  local  government-industry  coop- 
eration In  Jointly  planning  and  preparing 
large  energy  projects.  Essentially,  this  bill 
removes  the  federal  government  as  a  nega- 
tive force  In  energy  project  planning  and 
energy  Impact  mitigation.  Local  governments 
will  be  free  to  negotiate  the  best  deal  they 
can  about  how  much  financial  help  will  be 
required  from  new  developments  before  the 
necessary  state  and  local  permits  will  be  Is- 
sued. BoLli  the  energy  firms  and  local  officials 
win  know  that  whatever  sums  are  contri- 
buted, they  will  be  deductible  from  federal 
tax  returns. 

Second,  the  Wll  provides  tax  certainty  and 
tax  slmolictty.  Energy  firms  that  meet  lim- 
ited criteria  will  know  for  certain  if  they  can 
deduct  from  their  federal  returns  their  pre- 
paid taxes  or  energv  Imoact  contributions. 

Third,  the  bill  will  not  over  time  lose  rev- 
enues from  the  Federal  Treasury.  For  the 
most  part,  this  legislation  only  accelerates 
federal  tax  deductions:  It  does  not  create  any 
new  deduction.  In  fact,  this  bill  will  likely 
accelerate  revenues  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  It  will  help  reduce  delays  In  meeting 
socio-economic  energy  Impacts  associated 
with  large-scale  energy  production  can  begin 
faster,  as  will  federal  revenues. 

Fourth,  this  bill  will  benett  all  commu- 
nities nationwide  feeling  the  burdens  asso- 
ciated with,  energy  develooment.  This  is  not 
a  bill  of  soeclal  interest  to  Colorado  or  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West.  Whether  It  Is  a  new 
coal  mine  in  Pennsvlvanla.  or  a  malor  drill- 
ing operation  In  Texas,  or  a  new  synfuel 
plant  In  Kentucky,  enerey  impacted  commu- 
nities win  profit  from  this  legislation. 

Fifth,  this  Is  not  a  new  federal  direct  im- 
pact aid  program.  One  fact  must  be  made 
clear.  No  one  in  Colorado  expects  large  fed- 
eral energy  impact  aid  programs,  nor.  frankly. 
are  such  programs  wanted.  Colorado  is 
acutely  aware  that  with  a  federal  budget 
projecting  $200  billion  In  future  deficits  Is  It 
Inconceivable  that  a  costlv  federal  direct  aid 
program  will  be  created.  Moreover.  Colo- 
radans  oopose  traditional  Washington  solu- 
tions that  only  throw  money  at  a  problem. 
With  some  exceptions,  such  programs  are  un- 


certain, undesirable,  have  no  return  on  the 
original  Investment  and  are  Insensitive  to 
local  needs. 

Sixth,  It  represents  sound  national  devel- 
opment energy  policy.  It  features  building 
energy  projects  that  are  technically  sound, 
environmentally  responsible  and  financially 
rewarding— all  located  In  communities  whose 
facilities,  services  and  Infrastructures  can 
support,  with  minimum  stress,  the  needs  of 
thousands  of  employees  and  their  famUles 
who  win  be  needed  to  operate  and  maintain 
each  of  these  projects. 

ENDIGY    COMMUNITY    SELF-HILP    ACT    OF     1981 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
ARMSTRONG)  In  the  introduction  of  the 
Energy  Community  Self-Help  Act  of 
1981.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  responsible  and  realistic  ap- 
proach to  assisting  energy  impacted  com- 
munities without  great,  if  any,  long- 
term  expense  to  the  Government  and 
without  the  needless,  costly  and  in- 
efficient interference  of  a  myriad  of  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  here  has  to 
be  reminded  of  the  hardship  and  chaos 
that  has  accompanied  severe  disruptions 
in  our  supplies  of  foreign  oil.  Unstable 
Middle  Eastern  political  situations  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  OPEC  served  all  too 
well  in  exposing  America's  soft  under- 
belly— her  critical  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  It  was  because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  vulnerability  that  we  made 
a  national  commitment  to  develop  our 
domestic  energy  resources  so  that  the 
fortunes  of  this  coimtry's  economy  ond 
welfare  do  not  have  to  ride  on  the  roller 
coaster  of  Middle  East  politics  and  OPEC 
supDly  and  pricing  policies. 

We  have  made  significant  strides  in 
achieving  that  goal.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  our  daily  imports  of  foreign 
oil  are  below  4  million  barrels.  Ameri- 
can industry  and  families  are  increasing- 
ly looking  to  domestic  sources  to  satisfy 
our  energy  needs.  My  home  State  of 
Wyoming  has  been  called  upon  to  do  its 
part,  and  a  great  part  it  has  been,  in 
satisfying  this  Nation's  appetite  for  ener- 
gy. From  the  coal  fields  of  northeastern 
Wyoming  to  the  Overthrust  Belt  in  the 
Southwest,  energy  producers  and  devel- 
opers have  come  to  Wyoming  to  build 
powerplants,  dig  coal,  drill  for  oil  and 
gas,  and  to  develop  synthetic  fuel  facili- 
ties. 

With  thit  development  has  come  peo- 
ple, so  many  people  that  Wyoming  ex- 
perienced a  popiilation  explosion  of  47 
percent  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  almost 
with  the  bat  of  an  eye  that  a  rural  Wyo- 
ming community  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
people  suddenly  finds  that  its  population 
doubled,  that  it  does  not  have  adequate 
housing,  there  are  too  few  doctors,  fire- 
men, and  policemen,  its  schools  are  too 
small,  it  is  short  of  water  and  waste 
treatment  facilities,  and  its  hospital 
needs  50  extra  beds  but  there  is  no  place 
to  put  them.  It  is  a  trend  in  Wyoming 
that  is  not  likely  to  slow  in  the  near  or 
foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  its  local  communities  have  sought 
to  help  themselves  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary services  and  facilities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  laooming  population.  The 
task  is  a  formidable  one.  When  a  rural 


community  grows  by  a  thousand  pe<9le, 
the  new  pressures  put  on  the  local  gov- 
ernment are  tremendous.  It  must  find  an 
additional  100,000  gallons  of  water  daily 
and  a  place  to  store  it;  an  additional  2 
miles  of  sewer  lines;  $175,000  worth  of 
sewer  treatment  facilities;  6  miles  of 
streets;  $10,000  worth  of  signs;  102  street 
lights;  4.8  acres  of  parks;  one-third  of  a 
garbage  truck;  one-sixth  of  a  firetruck; 
1.8  policemen;  1.5  firemen  and  6.5  other 
new  employees.  Add  to  this  4.8  elemen- 
tary classrooms,  3.6  high  school  class- 
rooms, and  funds  to  keep  everything  In 
operating  order.  The  problems  associated 
with  boom  town  growth — the  physical, 
social,  and  psychological — were  por- 
trayed quite  graphically  in  an  article  on 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  17,  1981  edition  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  that 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
ergy-impacted communities  of  Wyoming 
are  making  great  progress  in  accommo- 
dating the  pressures  of  a  boom  town  cli- 
mate. But  it  is  far  from  easy  when  the 
growth  which  requires  the  facilities  and 
services  comes  before  the  tax  base  is  es- 
tablished to  support  them.  In  the  long 
nm,  the  additional  community  develop- 
ment which  must  take  place  to  service 
the  growth  will  pay  for  itself,  but  that  is 
of  little  consolation  if  you  must  exist  in  a 
hostile  environment  in  the  meantime. 

The  key  is  being  able  to  tap  that  fu- 
ture tax  base  so  that  the  money  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  public  services  and 
facilities  is  available  up  front  where  it 
can  do  the  most  good.  This  legislation 
provides  the  incentive  to  do  just  that. 
Some  States,  including  Colorado  have 
recently  passed  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes energy  companies  to  prepay  es- 
timated taxes  and  fees  so  that  impacted 
communities  will  have  the  benefit  of 
their  future  tax  base  when  it  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

This  legislation  removes  a  stumbling 
block  which  exists  in  the  Tax  Code  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  prepayment  ve- 
hicle by  providing  that  when  an  energy 
company  does  prepay  its  taxes,  it  can 
expense  those  payments  immediately 
rather  than  having  to  wait  until  the  tax 
liability  is  actually  due  and  payable.  In 
Wyoming,  the  industrial  siting  counsel 
has  in  at  least  one  instance  asked  for 
a  modest  acceleration  of  tax  payments  to 
assist  in  dealing  with  impact  problems. 
This  legislation  should  make  that  alter- 
native even  more  attractive. 

In  addition  to  tapping  this  future  tax 
base,  industry  should  be  encouraged  to 
mitigate  its  own  impact  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  Many  energy  companies 
are  finding  that  such  action  is  in  their 
own  self-interest,  and  are  doing  this  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  At  the  most  basic  level 
it  is  good  public  relations  which  helps 
them  avoid  adverse  publicity  which  they 
might  otherwise  receive.  As  a  practical 
matter,  good  quality  housing  and  a  pleas- 
ant living  environment  helps  manage- 
ment meet  their  production  goals.  When 
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It  is  difficult  to  attract  skilled  labor  to 
the  more  remote  areas  where  the  devel- 
opment Is  talcing  place,  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  life  reduces  turnover  and 
maintains  productivity. 

This  bill  provides  a  further  incentive 
for  energy  companies  to  do  more  in  miti- 
gating impact  problems  created  by  their 
project  development.  Under  existing  law 
an  energy  company  is  never  quite  sure 
whether  an  expenditure  or  contribution 
they  make  will  be  deductible  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Because  of  the  nature  of  many  of 
the  projects,  the  IRS  may  require  that 
these  expenditures  be  capitalized  and 
amortized  over  the  life  of  the  project 
rather  than  being  expensed  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business. 

Further,  when  an  energy  company 
makes  a  contribution  of  land  to  a  com- 
munity for  a  new  park  or  a  new  commu- 
nity building  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  contribution  would  run  afoul  of  the 
benevolent  purpose  test  for  charitable 
contributions.  Were  the  IRS  to  determine 
that  the  purpose  of  the  contribution  was 
a  condition  to  getting  a  building  or  op- 
erating permit,  then  again  the  company 
may  well  have  to  capitalize  and  amortize 
the  value  of  the  contribution.  This  leg- 
islation provides  that  when  an  energy 
company  pays  or  contributes  money  or 
property  to  be  used  for  qualified  public 
purposes,  that  those  contributions  and 
payments  shall  be  treated  as  expenses 
and  fully  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

The  surety  of  being  able  to  deduct  pay- 
ments and  contributions  for  impact 
mitigation  is  of  even  greater  significance 
to  those  communities  which  are  im- 
pacted not  by  energy  development  in 
their  own  State,  but  that  in  a  bordering 
State.  There  are  many  communities  in 
Wyoming,  like  my  hometown  of  Sheri- 
dan, which  are  impacted,  not  because  of 
development  in  Wyoming,  but  rather  be- 
cause of  development  in  a  neighboring 
State.  The  prospect  of  future  tax  base  to 
pay  for  necessary  public  services  and 
facilities  is  nonexistent.  These  com- 
munties  must  find  alternative  ways  to 
pay  the  price  that  impact  problems  ex- 
act. The  certainty  of  tax  deductibility 
will  make  it  easier  for  energy  companies 
to  make  the  commitment  to  assist  these 
communities  with  their  impact  problems. 

The  essence  of  any  viable  impact-re- 
lief system  is  front-end  money,  plan- 
ning, and  coordination.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  assist  with  but  one 
part  of  that  three-pronged  education, 
and  is  certainly  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  other  two.  And,  while 
I  have  focused  my  remarks  on  the  effects 
of  energy  impact  in  Wyoming,  the  bene- 
fits of  this  bill  will  reach  not  only  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  but  also  other 
areas  of  this  country,  like  West  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  whose  communities  will 
feel  the  sudden  growing  pains  which  ac- 
company expansive  energy  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  Is  a 
viable  proposal  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  those  communities  in  this  coimtry 
which  are  caught  in  our  search  for  new 
energy  sources  to  do  more  to  help  them- 
selves. And.  it  is  my  intent  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation, 
that  we  begin  very  soon  to  buUd  a  record 


of  support  for  this  proposal  by  going  to 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  hearing 
from  the  citizens  of  energy-impacted 
communities  of  the  western  slope  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  as  to  the  assist- 
ance the  provisions  of  this  bill  can  offer. 

EXHatT  1 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  17.  1981 J 

BooMTowN :  Ubban  Stress  in  the  Wilds 
(By  Bill  Curry) 

EvANSTON,  Wyo. — The  first  sign  of  trouble 
came  when  the  two  chUdren  appeared  at  a 
neighbor's  mobUe  home  with  a  frantic  note 
written  in  red  crayon  by  their  mother. 

"Penny,  would  you  please  call  the  police. 
Prank  has  torn  my  phone  out  and  beat  me 
up.  Rosemary." 

Then  a  .30-06  buUet  came  crashing  Into 
Penny's  home  and  lodged  In  a  wall. 

When  policemen  finally  arrived,  they  asked 
Rosemary  Houston,  27.  "Is  everything  OK?" 

"No,  It  isn't!"  she  replied.  But  the  door  to 
her  mobile  home  was  slammed  In  their  face. 

Then,  after  hearing  two  shots,  they  en- 
tered and  found  Rosemary  Houston  critically 
wounded  and  her  husband  dead.  They  had 
to  pull  the  couple's  2-year-old  child  out  from 
under  Prank  Houston's  body — he  had  fallen 
on  the  infant  after  shooting  his  wife  and 
himself. 

FAMILT  VIOLENCE  RISINC 

That  incident  last  November  was  shock- 
ing, but  such  Incidents  were  not  unexpected 
by  police  and  others  here  who  had  watched 
family  violence  grow  dramatically  as  this 
rural  community  was  being  swiftly  trans- 
formed Into  a  boomtown  by  energy  explora- 
tion. 

"It  was  going  to  happ«n,"  social  worker 
Alan  Ballard  says,  "and  it's  going  to  happen 
again." 

Nor  had  it  been  surprising  six  days  earlier 
when  a  couple  in  their  50s — forced  to  live 
In  a  motor  home  because  of  a  housing  short- 
age in  Evanston — died  of  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning.  They  had  sealed  their  vehicle 
against  the  bitter  winter  winds  and.  In  so 
doing,  sealed  their  fate  within. 

"I  wish  I  had  never  come  here,"  Frederick 
Renfro,  35.  of  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  said  from 
a  cell  In  the  Uinta  County  Jail.  Child  wel- 
fare oRlcials  took  custody  of  his  four  chil- 
dren. 5  to  12  years  old,  after  finding  them. 
Renfro  and  his  wife  living  and  sleeping  in 
the  cab  of  his  1970  Chevy  pickup.  The  chil- 
dren have  b«en  split  between  two  foster 
homes  and  one  of  them  said  excitedly  as 
they  arrived  at  school,  "We  got  to  get  a  bath 
today!" 

When  asked  about  the  allegations  that  the 
family  had  stayed  17  days  In  two  hotels  and 
left  behind  charges  totaling  almost  $800. 
Renfro,  who  earned  only  $4.40  an  hour  as 
a  gas  station  employee,  said,  "At  least  I 
know  my  kids  ate." 

SYMBOL    OF    CHANGE 

Evanston,  Wyo.,  which  sits  atop  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  promising  natural  gas  and 
oil  deposits  ever  discovered  in  America,  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  extraordinary 
change  that  is  overwhelming  scores  of  Rocky 
Mountain  communities  caught  In  the  na- 
tion's search  for  energy.  Ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  Jobs  have  brought  a  rush  of  peo- 
ple and  problems  to  communities  through- 
out the  region,  nowhere  more  so  than  In 
Wyoming. 

Wyoming  has  the  nation's  most  produc- 
tive coal  mine  In  Ita  northeast  corner  and 
immense  deposits  of  oil  and  gas  here  in  the 
southwest,  and  In  between  Is  a  string  of 
cities  eager  for,  but  troubled  by.  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  newcomers  and  transients. 
They  made  the  state  the  nation's  fourth 
fastest-growing  In  the  1970s,  sending  its 
population  up  by  an  astonishing  41.6  per- 
cent,  yet   it   has   maintained    the    nation's 


lowest  unemployment  rate  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Wyoming  has  become  perhaps  the  hottest 
spot  today  In  what  Colorado  Gov.  Richard  D. 
Lamm  calls  the  nation's  "Match  Belt":  a 
stretch  of  intermountaln  states  now  boom- 
ing with  energy  exploration,  synfuels  and 
mineral  development,  but  almost  Inevitably 
facing  a  bust. 

"We  are  not  a  Sun  Belt  economy,"  Lamm 
says,  "we  are  a  Match  Belt  economy  that 
will  burn  brightly  for  a  short  time  and 
leave  charred  ashes.  We  are  repeating  the 
whole  damn  history  of  the  West;  boom  or 
bust.  Tou  get  the  worst  of  both  possible 
worlds." 

In  Wyoming,  the  energy  boom  has 
brought  many  signs  of  trouble:  what  one 
official  calls  an  "epidemic"  of  alcoholism  in 
Rawlins,  an  effort  In  Kemmerer  to  ban  the 
carrying  of  guns  because  of  drunken  shoot- 
ing sprees  by  oUfleld  workers  and  houalng 
shortages  so  severe  that  they  contribute  to 
the  crime,  the  drinking  and  the  Isolation 
and  depression  that  spawn  family  violence. 

These  problems  are.  In  turn,  altering  the 
fabric  of  the  frontier  life  that  had  existed 
for  decades,  the  kind  of  change  so  feared 
In  the  little  desert  towns  of  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada that  face  the  possible  Influx  of  thou- 
sands of  construction  workers  should  the 
government  begin  to  build  the  huge  MX 
missile  system  there. 

"I  guess  it  U  klnda  ridiculous,  living  like 
this."  says  Donald  Bynon,  27,  a  $40.000-a- 
year  drlUlng  rig  worker  who  lives  with  his 
wife  and  two  children  here  in  a  tiny  camper 
perched  on  a  pickup  truck  In  the  snow- 
covered  desert. 

"The  frontier  spirit  Is  going  to  be  gone, 
Wyoming's  easy-going  governor,  Ed  Hersch- 
ler  says.  "There  will  be  a  lot  of  changes,  and 
a  lot  of  us  won't  like  them:  neighborhood 
hostility,  lack  of  trust— all  the  things  people 
have  avoided  since  territorial  days." 

YOr  AIN'T  SEEN   NOTHIN'  YET 

The  elderly  here,  for  example,  after  years 
of  quiet,  secure  living,  have  literally  been 
chased  off  the  streets  at  night  by  fear  of 
crime  and  traffic.  "We  used  to  have  socials 
two  nights  a  month."  says  Esther  Benn.  di- 
rector of  the  Uinta  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
"but  now  people  don't  want  to  come  out  at 
night.  Now  we  have  one  thing  a  year  at 
night— and  we  make  sure  there  is  someone 
to  pick  (the  elderly)  up." 

Of  his  state's  growth  to  470.816  In  the  1980 
Census,  Herschler  says.  "You  ain't  seen 
nothln'  yet."  In  Evanston  alone  this  summer, 
federal  officials  are  considering  setting  up 
campgrounds  on  public  lands  to  accommo- 
date an  estimated  5,000  temporary  workers. 

As  It  is  now.  at  least  1.000  persons— fully 
10%  of  this  cttv's  population— live  In  Evan- 
ston's  $l70-a-week-and-up  motel  rooms.  Un- 
counted others  live  In  campers,  trailers,  vans, 
buses,  cars  and  trucks  squeezed  onto  any 
available  spot  of  land — sometimes  paying 
$200  ft  month  and  more  Just  to  park  there. 

Those  who  come  here,  their  cars  bearing 
license  plates  from  Oregon,  Iowa.  Missouri. 
Texas,  California,  see  the  promise.  "I  really 
want  to  get  on  an  oil  rig."  32-year-old  Steve 
Wilds,  a  refugee  from  the  depressed  construc- 
tion Industry  In  Seattle,  said  on  his  10th 
day  of  Job  hunting  here.  "It's  Job  security. 
There's  always  going  to  be  a  demand  for 
oil." 

Persons  like  Bruce  Waters  and  Kevin 
Smith,  both  born  here  25  years  ago,  see  the 
promise  too.  In  years  past  they  would  have 
had  to  leave  Evanston  to  find  work.  "Evan- 
ston was  stagnating,"  Smith  says.  "There 
viras  no  work  here.  I  would  have  had  to  go 
someplace  else."  Now.  they  are  both  em- 
ployed here — as  police  Investigators. 

"The  problem  now."  Smith  says,  "is  not 
people  leaving  to  get  Jobs  but  kids  dropping 
out  of  school  to  make  money." 
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TRAinC  JAMS  ON  PAYDAYS 


Evanston's  prosperity  is  reflected  In  the 
traffic  Jams  outside  the  Plrst  WyonUng  Bank 
on  paydays — trucks  and  four-wheel-drive  ve- 
hicles driven  by  construction  and  drilling  rig 
workers  who  have  come  to  tap  the  vast 
sources  of  oil  and  gas  thousands  of  feet  be- 
low. There  are  61  rigs  at  work  In  this  area, 
and  each  one  requires  22  workers  Just  on  the 
rig  itself. 

The  crews  are  searching  for  natural  gas 
and  oil  In  a  complex  geologic  structure 
called  the  Overthrust  Belt,  a  vast  under- 
ground reach  of  tortured  rock  that  meand- 
ers through  the  West  from  Alaska  to  Mexico, 
in  recent  years.  It  has  become  the  nation's 
hottest  prospect  for  drilling.  This  year  alone, 
Amoco  plans  to  spend  about  $300  million  In 
the  Overthrust  Belt.  Eventually,  Chevron  ex- 
pects to  spend  $500  million  on  exploration 
and  development  wells  in  Just  two  counties 
here  In  southwest  Wyoming. 

Already,  this  area  produces  33.000  barrels 
of  oil  and  64  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  each 
day,  but  the  discoveries  are  so  new  that 
many  lie  untapped  for  lack  of  gas  plants  and 
pipelines  to  process  and  deliver  them. 

And  so  vast  construction  prolects  are 
needed.  Amoco  Is  building  a  $200-mllllon  gas 
processing  plant  near  here  and  Chevron  Is 
spending  $360  million  on  a  similar  plant.  By 
summer,  these  two  projects  alone  will  em- 
ploy 2,160  construction  workers,  compared 
with  the  800  that  they  employ  today. 

OVERWHELMED  BY  GROWTH 

It  Is  growth  of  this  sort  that  has  over- 
whelmed Evanston,  a  town  that  has  been 
through  boom  and  bust  twice  before  with 
coal  mining  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
Evanston  was  primarily  agricultural  and  de- 
clining until  Its  fortunes  turned  around  a 
few  years  ago.  It  had  a  population  of  4.462 
In  1970.  an  estimated  6.000  In  1978.  and  an 
estimated  8.500  by  the  end  of  last  year — 
about  half  of  what  is  expected  in  1085.  That 
does  not  include  the  "man  camps"  on  the 
edge  of  town  where  several  hundred  single 
construction  workers  live  In  barracks  type 
housing  whl>  bnlldtng  gas  processing  plants. 

The  result,  says  Julie  Lehmsm.  the  head 
of  the  Human  Resouroes  Confederation.  Is 
"urban  stress  In  a  rural  area."  That  stress  Is 
reflected  In  the  most  current  statistics  at 
the  Evanston  police  department,  where  the 
force  has  been  Increased  from  five  to  20  since 
1975. 

Serious  crime  soared  114  percent  in  the  first 
six  months  of  last  year.  Rapes,  once  unheard 
of  In  a  trusting  town  of  unlocked  doors,  to- 
taled eight  In  1981.  and.  early  this  year,  two 
construction  workers  from  a  "man  camp" 
were  charged  with  1981 's  flrst  rape.  Child 
neglect  and  child  abu°e  cases  rose  from  40  In 
January  of  last  year  to  83  In  September. 

"And  family  fights  have  drastically  in- 
creased." investigator  Smith  says.  "In  1979. 
calls  to  the  police  for  domestic  and  bai  dis- 
turbances totaled  479.  Of  those,  304  were  In 
bars.  In  1980.  there  were  1.130  civil  disturb- 
ance calls,  and  only  420  were  In  bars.  Domes- 
tic disturbances  increased  136  percent!" 
it's  depressing  as  hell 

"There  is  a  tremendous  number  of  people 
in  this  community  with  tremendous  prob- 
lems," Karen  Kent,  director  of  the  local 
mental  health  clinic,  says.  "There  were  four 
suicide  attemots  last  week  and  Into  the  be- 
ginning of  this  week.  One  worked.  And  I  don't 
think  we've  seen  the  worst  of  it  yet.  It'll  get 
worse  as  time  goes  out.  It's  depressing  as 
hell. 

"A  lot  of  men  come  out  here  to  make  a 
fortune,  make  it  big.  (but)  the  prices  are  so 
high,  they  Just  never  make  it.  There  Is 
never  enough  monev.  Rents  are  high.  3;as  is  10 
cents  more  than  Salt  Lake.  The  hours  In  the 
oilfield  are  long,  the  work  Is  dangerous  and 
they're  exposed  to  the  winter.  There  Is  noth- 


ing to  do  when  they  get  off  work  except 
drink.  And  carouse.  This  is  the  most  carous- 
ing community  I've  ever  seen. 

•The  women  are  isolated,  depressed.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Promised  Land,  and  they 
can't  find  friends,  a  baby  sitter  or  Jobs  to 
meet  their  skills." 

Several  women  talked  with  The  Times 
about  theU-  isolation  and  home  and  fanUly 
life.  AU  said  that  neither  drinking  nor  abuse 
had  occurred  in  their  families,  but  the 
chemistry  they  described  matches  that 
which  has  produced  violent  reactions  in 
other   homes. 

"I've  got  to  get  out  of  here."  said  one  21- 
year-old  woman  married  to  a  worker  who 
puts  In  as  many  as  100  to  110  hours  a  week 
in  the  oilfields.  They  have  a  2 '-i -year-old 
daughter  and  a  6-month-old  son.  They  came 
here  from  Colorado  In  1979,  made  $40,000  last 
year  and  live  In  one  of  the  city's  precious 
few  mobile  home  parks. 

"(Her  husband)  works  a  lot,"  she  says, 
"and  I  stay  in  the  house  a  lot.  I  get  real 
moody.  I  try  not  to  take  it  out  on  the  kids, 
but  there  are  times.  There  are  no  neighbors, 
nobody  wants  to  get  together.  I'm  not  sure 
why.  I  have  no  cloee  friends,  nobody  to  talk 
to  and  to  talk  back. 

"I  used  to  enjoy  softball,  but  here  most  of 
the  people  who  show  up  for  a  team  know 
each  other.  They're  a  clique  (of  longtime 
residents).  Here,  I  Just  have  cleaning,  cook- 
ing and  the  kids.  That's  It.  and  that's  not 
enough.  That's  one  of  the  big  clashes  with 
(her  husband) :  It's  not  enough  for  me.  but 
he  doesn't  understand.  I'm  depressed  at  not 
doing  anything,  and  he  takes  It  personal.  So 
we  argue. 

"I  want  to  do  something  for  me  as  an  In- 
dividual." She  contemplates  getting  In  the 
car  someday  and  Just  driving  off. 

"We  have  fussed  more  since  we've  been 
here  than  in  all  the  12  years  we've  been  mar- 
ried." a  28-year-old  woman  on  the  other  side 
of  town  says.  She  and  her  husband  and  two 
children  came  here  from  Texas  last  October 
m  an  attempt  to  further  his  career.  "I  got 
drinking  one  night  and  I  said  some  things  I 
didn't  mean.  And  I  never  cried  before.  One 
Saturday  morning  I  got  up  and  Just  started 
bawling.  There  was  no  reason.  I'm  sure  it's 
hurting  the  kids. 

FEELS  LIKE  BEING  IN  PRISON 

"My  biggest  fear  Is  my  own  depression. 
That's  why  I  have  so  much  trouble,  I've 
never  been  depressed  before.  This  Is  the  worst 
thing  that's  happened  In  my  life:  There  is 
nothing  here,  you're  in  this  trailer  all  day, 
and  there  is  no  place  to  go.  no  family.  It  took 
almost  two  months  to  get  a  telephone.  It 
feels  like  you  were  In  prison,  serving  your 
time,  waiting  for  your  time  to  be  up.  (Her 
husband)  says  two  years.  I  say  spring. 

"We'll  see." 

"This  Is  driving  me  nuts,"  Janet  Bynon 
says  In  her  butane-lit  camper  parked  amid 
the  sagebrush  with  a  handful  of  other  ve- 
hicles. They  have  gathered  like  a  wagon  train 
at  a  crude  water  trough  that  provides  the 
makeshift  community's  drinking  and  cook- 
ing water.  "Being  out  here  Is  OK,  but  being 
cooped  up  In  a  camper — the  kids  don't  have 
any  place  to  go  or  ansrthlng  to  do." 

Christopher  Is  6  and  lost  pre-school  and 
gymnastics  lessons  when  the  family  moved  to 
the  wilds  from  Utah  last  Nov.  1.  Joshua  Is  2. 
Each  Is  small  enough  for  a  kltchen-slnk 
bath:  the  adult  Bynons  rent  motel  rooms  for 
showers  on  Don  Bynon 's  days  off. 

The  Bynons  appear  to  be  rather  stable 
residents  of  the  little  settlement.  15  miles 
out  of  town,  which  seems  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant population  despite  occasional  visits  by 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  officials  warn- 
ing the  settlers  to  move  on.  Another  couple's 
marriage  broke  up  while  they  were  living  in 
the  encampment,  and  one  woman  had  a  ner- 
vous breakdown. 


"A  place  In  an  RV  (recreational  vehicle) 
park  would  be  $300  a  month  for  the  four  of 
us,"  says  Mrs.  Bynon.  whose  husband  is  • 
driller  on  a  rig.  "Motels  would  cost  $575  a 
month.  Mobile  homes — there  weren't  any  lots 
to  rent  and  now  Its  ridiculous — $200  for  a 
lot,  plus  your  trailer  payment,  plus  utUltlea 
and  propane.  It's  ridiculous.  Out  here  there's 
no  rent,  and  that's  one  reason  we're  out  here. 
to  save  up  a  down  payment  for  a  trailer.  I 
kind  of  feef  bad  about  my  kids.  Christopher 
was  constantly  with  friends  and  then  to 
come  up  here — there's  nothln'." 

"We  Just  can't  find  a  place  to  stay."  ssya 
one  29-year-old  woman  living  with  her  hus- 
band, two  chUdren  and  three  dogs  In  a 
camper  trailer  parked  in  back  of  the  Texaco 
station.  The  family  Is  from  South  Carolina- 
Alabama  before  that.  The  school  here  Is  the 
third  her  9-year-old  son  has  attended  this 
year.  "Sometimes  we  wish  we  nadnt  come 
here.  It's  so  hard  to  find  a  place." 

Like  these  newcomers,  longtime  residents 
have  felt  the  strains  and  adjustments  of 
rapid  growth.  Harry  Bodlne,  67,  a  native. 
Is  In  his  50th  year  of  working  at  the  Blyth 
&  Pargo  Mercantile  Exchange.  The  store  It- 
self Is  109  years  old.  "Used  to  be  a  sleepy, 
well-kept  town,  and  now  we  have  this  dirt 
from  the  four-wheeler,"  he  says.  "When  the 
wind  blows  now,  sometimes  you  can't  even 
see." 

PROBLEM  OF  BAD  CHECKS 

And  the  "boomers"  may  boimce  a  check 
on  him  and  be  in  Florida  before  It  comes 
back  from  the  bank,  he  says.  Another  store 
refuses  to  take  checks  numbered  below  300 
on  the  theory  that  the  customer  hasnt  lived 
here  very  long  and  may  be  an  Itinerant.  So 
severe  has  the  bad-check  problem  become 
that  the  Uinta  County  Herald  ran  a  front- 
page article  etpialning  to  oldtlmers  why  they 
were  being  asked  for  Jdentlflcatlon  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives. 

And  at  the  senior  center,  over  a  hot  lunch 
of  chow  mem.  the  talk  goes  like  this: 

A  man:  "Everybody  knew  each  other  and 
was  friends.  The  other  day  I  was  sitting 
downtown  and  76  people  passed.  I  knew  two 
of  'em." 

A  woman:  "Nobody  can  open  my  front 
door.  I've  got  It  locked.  We  Just  never  had  to. 
We  do  now." 

A  man:  Ten  years  ago  you  could  lose 
your  door  key  because  you  never  tised  It." 

A  woman:  "We  don't  go  out  In  the  eve- 
ning." 

Another  man :  "The  rents  were  good  until 
the  last  four  or  five  months." 

A  woman:  "I  cant  even  figure  how  many 
times  our  rent's  gone  up." 

The  man :  "But  it's  a  good  place  to  live.  I 
been  here  since  1920.  and  It's  still  a  pretty 
good  place.  Different,  but  pretty  good." 

"It  sure  has  changed,"  says  Vera  DavU, 
75.  whose  purse  was  snatched  in  broad  day- 
light on  Center  Street  late  last  month.  "It 
put  fear  In  me.  My  doors  are  always  locked." 

"We  got  progress."  adds  Gertrude  Watts, 
82.  "but  all  in  one  dose,  all  at  once.  That's 
the  problem." 

Bv  Mr.  THTTRMOND  (by  reauest) : 

S.  1921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Interirn 

desienatlon  of  U.S.  attorneys  and  U.S. 

Marshals  bv  the  Attorney  General:  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INTERIM    DESIGNATION    OF    C.S.    ATTORNEYS 
AND    MARSHALS 

Mr.  THTTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  adm'ni.'Jtration.  I  am  tortay  Introduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  permit  the 
Attorney  Grcneral  to  anpolnt  Interim  U.S. 
attorneys  and  marshals  in  the  event  of 
vacancies  in  those  offices  nendlng  action 
bv  the  President  and  the  Senate  In  find- 
ing long-term  replacements. 
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Since  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals  act 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Attorney  General,  their  appointment 
should  logically  rest  with  the  executive 
branch.  At  present,  under  sections  546 
and  565  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
interim  appointments  of  U.S.  attorneys 
and  marshals  are  made  by  the  senior 
judge  in  each  US.  district  court. 

Originally,  that  procedure  was  desir- 
able because  of  the  inability  in  past  days 
to  communicate  rapidly  with  Washing- 
ton in  finding  a  replacement  for  an  un- 
anticipated vacancy.  Those  days  have 
long  since  passed.  It  is  now  fully  feasible 
that  the  executive  branch  make  interim 
appointments  of  a  strictly  temporary 
nature. 

Normally,  the  courts  have  appointed 
interim  U.S.  attorneys  and  Marshals 
from  attorneys  already  in  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's Office  or  Deputy  Marshals  al- 
ready in  the  U.S.  Marshal's  Office.  How- 
ever, in  the  recent  past,  some  courts  have 
appointed  attorneys  to  fill  vacancies  from 
outside  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office.  This 
new  practice  may  well  violate  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  embodied 
in  the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  on  occasion,  these  individ- 
uals have  not  been  investigated  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  prior  to 
their  appointment,  and  I  am  advised  that 
difficulty  has  arisen  because  of  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  classified  and  other  ex- 
tremely sensitive  information  within  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  or  Marshal's  Offices. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
change  or  limit  the  present  requirement 
that  the  appointment  of  noninterim 
U.S.  attorneys  or  Marshals  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  It  would 
simply  permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
designate  individuals  to  serve  in  those 
offices  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  the 
Senate  in  which  the  vacancy  occurred  or 
as  a  recess  appointment  as  specified  in 
article  II.  section  2.  paragraph  3.  of  the 
Constitution,  whichever  period  is 
shorter. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
study  this  legislation  closely.  It  raises  is- 
sues which  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

I  commend  the  administration  for  the 
proposal  made,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  re- 
port favorably  on  this  subject,  either  in 
the  form  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  with  modification,  if  neces- 
sary. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr. 

NlCKLES>  : 

S.  1922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BLACK    LTTNO    BENEFITS    AND    REVENT7E 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1981 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  bill,  S.  1922,  to 
amend  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform 
Act  of  1977  and  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Revenue  Act  of  1977.  Joining  me  on  this 
legislation  are  Senators  Randolph, 
Heinz,  and  Nickles. 

I  must  stress  at  the  outset  that  this 
proposal  is  not  one  which  has  been 
forged  out  of  the  legislative  process  after 


considerable  oversight  and  review.  Since 
enactment  of  the  1977  amendments,  the 
responsible  committees  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  not  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram. Instead,  the  bill  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  as  a  means 
of  rescuing  the  Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund  from  perpetual  bankruptcy. 

From  April  1.  1978,  when  the  fund 
was  established  to  June  30.  1981.  the 
fund  has  paid  over  $2  billion  for  com- 
pensation benefits  and  administrative 
expenses.  During  this  period,  however, 
the  fund  received  coal  tax  revenues  of 
only  $760  million,  thus  requiring  it  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  about  $1.3 
billion.  And  the  situation  promises  only 
to  get  worse,  never  better. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  devel- 
oped projected  cost  figures  showing  that 
the  cumulative  indebtedness  to  the 
Treasury  would  reach  $5.7  billion  by 
1990,  $12.6  billion  by  2000,  and  $19.5 
billion  by  2010.  This  stands  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  predictions  made  at  the  time 
the  1977  amendments  were  enacted. 

During  the  House  debates,  for  exam- 
ple, the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated  that: 

By  the  end  of  nscal  1984  the  tax  will  have 
produced  more  revenue  than  the  estimated 
payments  out  of  the  trust  fund  to  that 
time  .  .  . 

And  further: 

This  program  Is  not  to  be  supported  from 
general  revenues. 

Likewise,  during  the  Senate  debates, 
the  representation  was  made  by  propo- 
nents of  the  law  that : 

There  Is  a  provision  permitting  appropri- 
ations of  "repayable  advances"  to  the  trust 
fund.  In  order  to  tide  It  over  the  first  few 
years,  the  expenditures  are  expected  to  be 
more  than  the  revenues.  However,  those  ad- 
vances must  be  repaid,  with  Interest,  from 
the  coal  tax  revenues.  This  program  Is  not 
to  be  supported  from  general  revenues. 

With  this  unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  a 
mounting  indebtedness  to  the  Treasury, 
corrective  legislation  becomes  impera- 
tive. 

The  administration  bill  proposes  a 
substantial  tax  increase — essentially  a 
doubling  of  the  current  tax  rates  on  un- 
derground and  surface  coal.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  constructed  an 
economic  model  to  show  that  the  in- 
creased revenues  will  restore  the  trust 
fund's  solvency  by  the  mid-1980's. 

The  bin  also  makes  changes  in  the 
eligibility  criteria,  so  as  to  discourage 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  claimants  who 
are  not  truly  disabled  with  pneumoconi- 
osis. We  have  the  alarming  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  1980  that 
88.5  percent  of  the  cases  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  were 
based  on  inadequate  medical  evidence  of 
disability  or  death  from  black  lung. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  GAO  is 
currently  conducting  a  survey  of  claims 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
the  past,  and  quite  frankly  it  would  not 
surprise  me  if  GAO  finds  that  over  80 
percent  of  approved  claims  are  based  on 
inadequate  medical  evidence  to  establish 
disability  or  death  due  to  black  lung.  If 
current  law  or  its  administration  allows 
this  travesty  to  exist,  then  a  tightening 


of  the  eligibility  criteria  is  not  only  war- 
ranted but  mandatory. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  explanation,  and  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  1922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    title:     general    REFERENCE 

Sec.  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue  Amend- 
ments of  1981." 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977. 

ELIGIBtLITT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  413  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  words  "In  any 
case"  the  phrase  ",  other  than  that  Involving 
a  claim  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue 
Amendments  of  1981,". 

(b)(1)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  411  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of 
each  as  follows : 

"The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  claims  filed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue  Amendments  of 
1981." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 411  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  claims  filed  on  or  after 
the  day  that  Is  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  and 
Revenue  Amendments  of  1981." 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  413  is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  word  "affidavits"  the 
phrase  ".  from  persons  not  eligible  for  bene- 
fits in  such  case  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue  Amend- 
ments of  1981.". 

(d)  Section  430  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "and  by"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma,  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  phrase  "the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform 
Act  of  1977"  the  phrase  "and  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  and  Revenue  Amendments  of  1981". 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  shall  undertake  a  study  of  current 
medical  methods  for  the  diagnosis  of  pneu- 
moconiosis, and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
impairment  and  disability  that  are  attribut- 
able to  the  existence  of  both  simple  and  com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis.  The  study,  together 
with  appropriate  recommendations,  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

BENEFITS 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Section  412(a)(2)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "or"  the  phrase  ".  except  with  resp«ct 
to  a  claim  filed  under  Part  C  of  this  title 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue  Amend- 
ments of  1981,". 

(2)  Section  412(a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  first  comma  therein,  and  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  the  word  "or"  the 
second  time  it  appears  therein  the  phrase 
".  except  with  respect  to  a  claim  filed  under 
Part  C  of  this  title  on  or  after  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  and 
Revenue  Amendments  of  1981,". 

(3)  Section  412(a)  (5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  comma  therein,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  phase  "of  a  miner"  the  third  time 
It  appears  therein,  and  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  the  word  "or"  the  second  time 
it  appears  therein  the  phrase  ",  except  with 
respect  to  a  claim  filed  under  Part  C  of  this 
title  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue  Amend- 
ments of  1981,". 

(4)  Section  401(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  phrase  "or  who  were  totally  disabled  by 
this  disease  at  the  time  of  their  deaths" 
each  time  It  appears. 

(5)  Section  411(a)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Inmiediately  after  the  word  "or"  the 
phrase  ",  except  with  respect  to  a  claim  filed 
under  Part  C  of  this  title  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits and  Revenue  Amendments  of  1981,". 

(6)  Section  422(1)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  phrase  ",  except  with  respect 
to  a  claim  filed  under  this  Part  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  and  Revenue  Amendments  of  1981,". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  422  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows : 

"In  addition,  the  amount  of  benefits  pay- 
able under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
claim  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue 
Amendments  of  1981  shall  be  reduced,  on 
a  monthly  or  other  appropriate  basis,  by  the 
amount  by  which  such  benefits  would  be 
reduced  on  account  of  excess  earnings  of 
such  miner  under  section  203(b)  through 
(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the  amount 
paid  were  a  benefit  payable  under  section 
202  of  such  Act." 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  under- 
take a  study  of  the  benelts  provided  by  Title 
IV  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977,  other  benefits  received  by  those 
who  receive  benefits  under  that  title,  and 
benefits  which  would  be  received  were  State 
workers'  comcnsBtlon  programs  aoDllcable 
In  lieu  of  benefits  under  that  title.  The 
study  toeether  with  anoroD'iate  recom- 
mendations, s'^all  be  transmltt«d  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  412  Is  amended  bv  deleting  the 
phrase  "50  ner  centum  of  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  which  a  Federal  em- 
ployee in  BTflde  GS-2.  who  Is  totally  dis- 
abled, is  entitlel  at  the  time  of  payment 
iin'<er  chanter  81  of  title  5.  TTnl^^ed  States 
Code."  and  insertlnsr  in  lieu  thereof  the 
phrase  "37 1/,  per  centum  of  the  monthlv  nay 
rate  for  Federal  employees  in  grades  OS-2, 
step  1." 

INTERIM  BENEFITS:    INTEREST    CHARC.ES 

Sec.  4.  (a!  (W  Paraeranh  (\\  of  subsection 
'a<  of  section  424 (at  is  amended  bv  Insert- 
In?  Imm'dlatelv  before  the  ohrase  "the  oo- 
erator"  In  suboaraernoh  fA>  thereof  the 
nhrase  "In  the  case  of  a  clsim  fled  before 
the  date  of  enact-ment  of  the  BlscV  Tunc 
Benefits  and  R»»venue  Amendments  of  1981". 

(2)  Paraeraoh  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
s»ctlon  424 'a)  is  further  amended  bv  redes- 
limatlne  the  nresent  subna'Peraoh  CB^  as 
subnaraPTanh  fC> .  and  bv  adding  a  new  sub- 
paraeraph  rB^  as  follows: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  claim  filed  on  or  after 
the  dnte  of  enactment  of  the  Black  Lun? 
Benefits  and  R<»vpnue  Amendments  of  1981. 
the  onerator  liable  for  the  payment  of  such 
ben°fit.s — 

(\\  has  not  commenced  oavment.  within 
.TO  days  after  the  date  of  the  determination 
that  an  award  should  be  made,  of  benefits 
pccrulng  after  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion, or 

(11)  has  not  made  a  payment  of  benefits 
accruing  after  the  date  of  such  determina- 


tion within  30  days  after  that  payment  is 
due,  or". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  424  is 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "attributed  to  him"  and  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof, 
the  following:  "and  Interest  thereon.  In  the 
case  of  Interest  in  connection  with  pay- 
ments from  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  for  which  the  operator  is  liable,  ex- 
penditures that  are  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  and 
Revenue  Amendments  of  1981  shaU  be 
charged  Interest,  until  repayment  Is  made, 
at  the  rate  which  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  determined  Is  applicable,  on  the 
date  of  the  first  such  expenditures,  to  late 
payments  owed  to  the  Federal  Government: 
and  with  respect  to  expenditures  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  those  Amend- 
ments, any  future  Interest  on  such  expendi- 
tures, until  repayment  Is  made,  shall  be  at 
the  rate  which  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  determined  Is  applicable,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  Amendments,  to  late 
payments  owed  to  the  Federal  Government". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  422  Is 
amended  by  adding  two  new  sentences  at 
the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"If  payment  Is  not  made  within  the  time 
required.  Interest  shall  accrue  to  such 
amounts  at  the  rates  set  forth  In  section 
424(b)(1)  of  this  title  for  Interest  owed 
to  the  Fund  In  connection  with  payments 
under  section  424(a)(1).  With  respect  to 
payments  withheld  pending  final  adjudica- 
tion of  liability.  In  the  case  of  claims  filed  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  and  Revenue  Amendments  of  1981, 
such  Interest  shall  commence  to  accumulate 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  determination 
that  such  an  award  should  be  made." 

LIABILTTT  OF  FUND  FOR  SPECIAL  CLAIMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section 
422  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"pneumoconiosis",  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
phrase:  ";  or  (2)  which  the  subject  of  a 
claim  denied  before  March  1,  1978,  and  which 
Is  or  has  been  approved  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  435". 

(2)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  422  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  in  which  there  was  a  claim  denied 
before  March  1,  1978.  and  such  claim  is  or 
has  been  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  435.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  424,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  thereof,  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  the  reimbursement  of  operators  and 
Insurers  for  amounts  paid  by  such  operators 
and  Insurers  (other  than  amounts  paid  as 
penalties,  interest  or  attorney  fees)  at  any 
time  In  satisfaction  (In  whole  or  In  part)  of 
any  claim  denied  before  March  1,  1978.  and 
which  Is  or  has  been  approved  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  435.". 

(c)  Section  402  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (J)  of  section  422  and  paragraph  (7)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  424,  the  term 
"claim  denied"  means  a  claim: 

(1)  denied  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration; or 

(2)  In  which  (A)  the  claimant  was  noti- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  an  ad- 
ministrative or  Informal  denial  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 


the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1977 
and  did  not,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
notification  of  such  denial,  request  a  hear- 
ing, present  additional  evidence  or  Indicate 
an  intention  to  present  additional  evidence, 
or  (B)  the  claim  was  denied  under  the  law 
in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1977 
following  a  formal  bearing  or  administrative 
or  Judicial,  review  proceeding." 

EXCISE    TAX 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  32 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  imposition  of  coal  excise  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 
"Sec.  4122.  Imposition  op  Special  Tax. 

(a)  Speclal  Tax  Imposed. — ^There  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  coal  sold  by  the  producer  on  or 
after  January  1,  1982  a  special  tax.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4121.  at 
the  rates  of — 

(1)  50  cents  per  ton  In  the  case  of  coal 
from  underground  mines  located  In  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  25  cents  per  ton  In  the  case  of  co«l 
from  surface  mines  located  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  LiMFTATioN  ON  TAX. — ^The  amount  of 
tax  with  reject  to  a  ton  of  coal  under  this 
section  and  section  4121  shall  not  exceed  4 
percent  of  the  price  at  which  such  ton  of 
coal  is  sold  by  the  producer. 

(c)  Tax  Not  To  Apply  to  Lignite. — The 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  ap- 
ply In  the  case  of  lignite. 

(d)  Tax  Expiration.— ^The  special  tax  Im- 
posed by  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable— 

(1)  to  any  coal  sold  after  December  31, 
1995:  or 

(2)  If  earlier,  to  any  coal  sold  after  80 
days  have  passed  from  the  date  the  Con- 
gres  receives  a  recommendation  under  sec- 
tion 3(c)(1)  of  the  Black  Lung  BeneflU 
Recenue  Act  of  1977  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  that  the 
speclal  tax  be  eliminated,  based  upon  an 
assessment  that  accumulated  principal  and 
Interest  owed  by  the  Fund  to  the  Treasury 
have  been  repaid,  provided  such  recommen- 
dation Is  not  disapproved  within  such  60 
day  period  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress." 

(b)  Section  3(c)(1)  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof 
as  follows: 

"Any  such  report  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  1982  or  thereafter  shall  contain  a 
specific  assessment  of  the  solvency  of  the 
Fund,  recommendations  of  the  Trustees  with 
re^>ect  to  any  changes  In  the  revenue  or 
outlays  of  the  Fund  necessary  to  assure  con- 
tinued solvency  without  the  accumulation  of 
unnecessary  surpluses,  and.  prior  to  1995,  a 
recommendation  to  eliminate  the  speclal  tax 
based  upon  an  assessment  that  accumulated 
principal  and  Interest  owed  by  the  Fund  to 
the  Treasury  have  been  repaid." 

EFPEcnvE  date;  separabilitt 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 

(b)  If  anv  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  pe«?° 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  on 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  Is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  Black  Lttnc 
Beneftts  and  Revenue  Amendments  op 
1981 

The  Durpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  bring 
solvency  touTe  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  (the  Fund),  to  make  certain  adjust- 
ments to  eligibility  standards  and  benefits 
for  future  claims  in  light  of  changed  condi- 
tions, and  to  transfer  to  the  Fund  the  UabU- 
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Uy  of  responsible  opertitors  In  certain  cases 
affected  by  the  1977  amendments  to  the 
program.  Eligibility  adjustments  will  only 
affect  claims  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Fund  Is  a  financing  mechanism  for 
paying  worker's  compensation  benefits  to  eli- 
gible miners  and  survivors  under  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act.  Thus.  It  Is  to  be  financed 
by  producers  taxes  which  were  Intended  to 
be  adequate  to  cover  the  program's  outlays 
for  medical,  disability,  and  death  bene9'.s.  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  administration.  The 
Treasury  is  authorized,  however,  to  make 
loans  to  the  Fund  (repayable  with  interest) 
to  make  up  deficiencies  In  tax  revenues.  The 
inability  of  the  Fund's  revenues  to  keep 
pace  with  Its  expenditures  will  result  In  a 
projected  deficit,  including  loan  principal 
and  compounded  interest,  of  $9  0  billion  by 
1995. 

The  legislation  to  restore  the  Fund  to  a 
solvent  condition  has  been  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  need  for  Treasury  advances  after 
FY  1985.  and  to  allow  full  repayment  to  the 
Treasury  of  accumulated  principal  and 
Interest  by  FY  1995.  Regular  reports  will  be 
required  to  ensure  that  the  present  situation 
does  not  recur  without  adequate  opportunity 
to  adjust  Fund  revenues  and  outlays,  and  to 
avoid  the  opposite  result  of  accumulation  of 
unnecessary  surpluses. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation follows. 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 
Sec.  2.  Eligibility  Standards. 
This  section  would  eliminate  from  part  B 
and  Part  C  five  special  provisions  that  were 
enacted  to  deal  with  a  large  group  of  miners 
and  survivors  who  faced  difficulty  In  proving 
eligibility  for  black  lung  benefits.  These  pro- 
visions were  enacted  to  deal  with  claims  In- 
volving periods  of  time  when  medical  diag- 
nosis were  Inadequate  or  not  widely  avail- 
able,  and  poor  medical   and  death   records 
kept.  There  Is  no  longer  sufficient  reason  to 
keeo  these  rules  In  nlace. 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  would  elim- 
inate for  claims  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  the  present  restriction  In  Part  B 
on  the  Department  of  Labor's  authority  to 
use  a  second  opinion  on  X-rays  that  might 
Indicate  the  absence  of  black  lung  disease. 
Subsection  (d)  would  apply  this  change  to 
Part  C  claims.  This  restriction  was  enacted 
as  a  reaction  to  what  was  considered  to  be 
an  overly  stringent  eligibility  policy  In  the 
past.  Precluding  any  use  at  all  of  such  re- 
readlngs.  however,  was  not  and  Is  not  the  so- 
lution to  such  problems,  and  It  In  fact  in- 
hibits legitimate  auditing  of  claim  validity. 
This  change  in  no  way  Implies  a  policy  of 
disapproving  claims  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
negative  X-ray. 

Subsection  (b)  would  eliminate  the  appli- 
cation of  3  presumptions  In  Part  B.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  would  make  those  changes  applica- 
ble to  Part  C  claims. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
render  inapplicable,  to  claims  filed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption that  a  miner  with  10  years  of  coal 
mine  employment  who  died  as  a  result  of  a 
resplrable  disease  died  as  a  result  of  black 
lung.  The  availability  In  recent  years  of  bet- 
ter diagnosis  prior  to  death  makes  continua- 
tion of  this  presumption  unnecessary. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
also  render  Inapplicable,  for  all  claims  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment,  a  rebut- 
Uble  presumption  of  black  lung  for  miners 
with  15  years  of  coal-mine  emnloyment. 
There  remains  no  need  for  this  presumption 
In  light  of  the  current  availability  of  more 
accurate  medical  diagnoses. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  would 
render  inapplicable,  to  claims  filed  more  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment,  a 
rebuttable  presumption  of  eligibility  of  sur- 
vivors of  a  miner  who  died  on  or  before 


March  1,  1978  and  who  had  25  years  in  the 
coal  mines  prior  to  June  30,  1971.  Pew  If  any 
new  claims  by  the  survivors  of  miners  who 
died  before  March  1.  1978  are  expected  in 
the  future,  and  this  presumption  can  there- 
fore be  eliminated. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  alter 
the  rule  set  forth  in  Part  B  that  a  widow's 
affidavit  shall  be  considered,  where  there  is 
no  medical  or  other  relevant  evidence  In  the 
case  of  a  deceased  miner,  to  be  sufficient  to 
establish  that  the  miner  was  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconiosis  or  that  death 
was  due  to  that  disease.  Subsection  (d)  would 
apply  this  change  to  Part  C  claims.  The  re- 
vised rule  would,  with  respect  to  claims  filed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment,  accept 
affidavits  in  such  cases  from  third  parties 
who  could  not  receive  benefits,  but  would 
not  accept  as  sufficient  only  affidavits  from 
Interested  parties.  Such  third-party  affidav- 
its should  be  readily  available,  and  will  al- 
leviate the  potential  for  improper  claims 
determination  that  exists  under  the  pres- 
ent rule. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  for  a  study 
of  key  eligibility  criteria  under  the  pro- 
gram: the  existence  of  black  lung  disease, 
and  the  extent  of  dlsabUity  that  follows 
from  that  fact.  The  study  would  provide  an 
overview  of  the  current  medical  informa- 
tion In  this  regard,  and  would  be  provided 
to  the  Congress  18  months  after  enactment. 
Sec.  3.  Benefits. 

This  section  would  make  several  changes 
to  the  benefits  provisions  of  the  Act. 

At  present,  survivors  of  miners  who  die 
while  receiving  black  lung  benefits  or  while 
totally  disabled  by  the  disease  receive  ben- 
efits without  having  to  demonstrate  a  causal 
connection  between  the  disease  and  the 
death.  This  section  would,  with  respect  to 
claims  filed  on  or  after  the  enactment  date 
of  these  amendments,  limit  siu-vlvors"  en- 
titlement to  those  cases  where  death  resulted 
from  black  lung  disease  and  not  some  unre- 
lated event.  Survivors  of  those  miners  who 
are  curently  receiving  benefits,  or  who  have 
filed  for  them,  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
change.  These  survivors  will  receive  benefits 
even  If  the  miner  eventually  dies  from 
causes  unrelated  to  black  lung. 

Some  miners  are  able  to  engage  In  other 
employment  while  receiving  black  lung  ben- 
efits because  of  the  Act's  definition  of  total 
disability.  This  section  would  also  apply  to 
Part  C  claims  of  miners  filed  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  the  Social  Security  ex- 
cess earnings  offset  already  applied  In  the 
case  of  Part  B  claimants.  The  offset  pro- 
vides that  the  benefits  of  a  miner  are  reduced 
by  a  portion  of  other  earnings  during  the 
period. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  benefits  aivall- 
able  to  the  same  Individual  under  this  pro- 
gram and  other  social  programs,  such  as 
workers'  compensation,  unemployment  In- 
.surance,  and  so  forth.  Under  the  present  law, 
black  lung  benefits  are  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  when  they  are 
awarded  on  account  of  pneumoconiosis,  but 
not  If  awarded  for  other  reasons.  It  would 
also  entail  a  comparison  of  the  situation  were 
workers'  compensation  benefits  paid  in  lieu 
of  benefits  under  this  program.  The  results 
of  the  study  would  be  due  to  the  Congress 
18  months  after  enactment. 

Finally,  this  section  would  make  a  tech- 
nical change  to  the  Act's  benefits  provlBlons. 
Black  lung  benefits  are  currently  50  percent 
of  the  "minimum"  benefits  for  Federal  em- 
ployees m  grade  as-2  under  the  Federal 
Emnloyees'  Compensation  Act.  Benefits 
under  Black  Lung  thus  equal  37V4  per  cen- 
tum of  the  monthly  pay  for  grade  OS-2.  step 
1 .  Since  other  pending  leelslatlon  may  chanee 
the  method  of  computing  PBCA  benefits, 
failure  to  sever  Black  Lung  benefits  from  the 
PBCA  system  would  lead  to  confusion  about 
Black  Lung  benefit  levels.  This  section  ac- 


compllahea  such  sevepance.  leaving  Black 
Lung  benefits  at  their  present  level,  37V4 
per  centum  of  the  monthly  pay  of  an  em- 
ployee in  grade  08-2.  step  1.  

Sec.  4.  Interim  BeneflU:  Interest  ChaifTM. 

Operators  determined  by  the  Secretary  o<f 
Labor  or  subsequent  reviewing  authority  to 
be  responsible  for  Black  Lung  paymenU  to 
a  claimant  are.  as  of  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination, reeponsible  for  that  debt.  That 
means  they  must  begin  paying  regrular 
monthly  benefiU  within  30  days,  as  well  aa 
pay  a  lump-sum  award  for  compensation 
determined  to  be  due  as  a  result  of  any 
black  lung  catised  dlaabUlty  or  death  from 
as  etu-ly  as  1974  to  the  time  of  the  deciaion 
("retroactive  benefits").  Many  operatora  do 
not.  however,  assume  either  of  these  obliga- 
tions while  they  are  contesting  their  liability, 
and  the  Fund  Is  required  to  make  these  pay- 
ments ("interim  benefits")  for  the  operator 
at  an  Interest  charge  of  6  percent.  The  re- 
sult IB  that  the  Fund  has  incurred  a  heavy 
debt  that  has  added  to  its  solvency  problema. 
and  operators  have  had  an  economic  In- 
ducement to  delay  final  claims  adjudication 
and  Invest  the  funds  at  a  rate  much  higher 
than  the  6  percent  accumulated  Intereat 
they  must  eventually  repay  the  Fund. 

The  amendmente  in  this  section  would 
make  several  changes  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion To  ease  the  burdens  of  the  Fund,  sub- 
section (a)  would  eliminate  its  obligation 
to  pay  retroactive  benefits  to  claimants  In 
the  event  of  operator  non-payment.  This 
would  not  relieve  operators  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  pay  these  awards,  and  subsection  (c). 
discussed  below,  would  add  some  economic 
Inducement  to  discourage  unwarranted  de- 
lays m  making  payment.  The  Fund  would 
continue  to  pay  prospective  interim  benefits 
m  the  event  of  operator  non-payment,  how- 
ever, to  ensure  some  Income  is  provided  in 
those  cases  that  in  fact  are  contested. 

To  discourage  unwarranted  reliance  on  the 
availability  of  this  money,  subsection  (b) 
would  provide  that  for  those  payments,  and 
for  other  outlays  of  the  Fund.  Interest 
charges  would  be  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
other  overdue  Federal  debts.  That  rate  Is  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  consistent 
with  money  market  conditions.  Under  this 
provision,  an  interest  rate  would  be  set  for 
each  claim's  account  as  of  the  date  Initial 
outlays  are  made,  usually  30  days  after  de- 
cision. That  rate  would  apply  to  all  subse- 
quent outlays  on  that  claim. 

Those  claims  already  being  paid  on  the 
date  of  enactment  would  be  reassessed  at 
that  time  with  the  current  Interest  rate,  and 
the  new  rate  would  apply  to  all  subsequent 
outlays  on  that  claim.  It  should  be  noted 
that  current  Treasury  Department  rules  al- 
ready require  that  overpayments  to  claim- 
ants be  charged  Interest  at  the  same  rates 
which  this  section  would  apply  to  overdue 
payments  of  operators. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  would  com- 
plement these  changes  by  raising  the  Inter- 
est rate  applicable  to  benefits  determined  to 
be  payable  by  a  responsible  operator  to 
claimants  by  the  Initial  or  subsequent  deci- 
sion to  the  same  rate  the  Fund  will  charge. 
This  provision  would  thus  have  the  same 
effect  on  operator  decisions  to  pay  retroac- 
tive benefits  as  subsection  (b)  would  orovlde 
with  respect  to  prospective  benefits.  This 
subsection  would  clarify  present  rules  by 
providing  that  such  interest  starts  accumu- 
lating at  the  first  point  In  the  claims  review 
process  that  a  decision  is  made  to  make  such 
award. 

Sec.  5.  Liability  of  Fund  for  Special  Claims. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  transfer  to 
the  Fund  the  liability  for  claims  closed  prior 
to  the  1977  amendments  to  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act,  and  subsequently  reopened  and 
approved  pursuant  to  the  special  review  proc- 
ess and  standards  established  by  those 
amendments.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to   relieve   operators   from  a  significant 
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payment  burden  for  which  the  Insurance 
Industry  contends  coverage  is  unavailable. 
Pending  State  and  Federal  litigation  has 
thrown  Into  question  whether  Insurance  car- 
riers covering  black  lung  liability  of  such 
operators  are  responsible,  under  their  insur- 
ance contracts,  for  the  new  liabilities  created 
by  the  changes  adopted  by  the  1977  Amend- 
ments. 

The  provisions  will  affect  approximately 
10,200  cases.  This  consists  of  approximately 
8.000  cases  originally  filed  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (1.400  Part  B  cases 
approved  by  S8A.  and  6.543  Part  B  cases  ap- 
proved by  DOL) ,  and  about  2.200  Part  C.  re- 
sponsible operator  cases.  The  transfer  will 
require  extra  outlays  from  the  Trust  Fund. 
Thobe  additional  outlays  have  been  taken 
into  account  In  determining  the  expected 
Fund  solvency  date  of  1995  which  enactment 
of  these  amendments  will  bring  about. 

Sec.  6.  Excise  Tax. 

The  present  excise  tax  rates  are  $.60  per 
ton  for  underground  coal,  t.25  per  ton  for 
surface  coal,  or  2  percent  of  the  sales  price, 
whichever  Is  less.  The  bill  would  add  a  tem- 
porary special  tax  effectively  raising  those 
tonnage  rates  to  $1.00  per  ton  for  under- 
ground coal  and  $.50  per  ton  for  surface 
coal  with  a  4  nercent  of  the  sales  price  cap. 
Examination  of  a  variety  of  alternative  tax- 
ing schemes  Indicates  that  the  one  proposed 
Is  a  viable  way  to  achieve  the  necessary  fund- 
ing without  overtaxation  of  the  Industry  or 
alteration  of  the  present  burdens  on  the 
various  sectors  thereof. 

Aa  previously  stated,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  chancres  proposed  by  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  will  result  In  Fund  sol- 
vency by  FY  1995.  The  special  added  tax  will 
therefore  expire  at  that  time,  or  sooner  if  the 
debt  is  fully  repaid.  An  annual  assessment 
by  the  Trustees  on  Fund  solvency  will  be 
required,  both  to  trleger  a  tax  cutoff  before 
1995  If  that  is  possible,  and  to  ensure  that 
If  future  adjufitments  to  the  tax  are  needed 
they  can  be  handled  in  a  timely  and  appro- 
priate fashion.  The  tax  may  not  be  cut  off 
before  1995,  however,  if  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress pass  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
Trustees'  assessment. 

Sec.  7.  Effective  date;  separability. 

The  effective  date  of  the  Amendments  is 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  tax  changes  will 
actually  go  Into  effect,  however,  on  January  1 . 
1982. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  black  lung  pro- 
?ram.  and  on  behalf  of  the  "Black  Lung 
Benefits  and  Revenue  Amendments  of 
1981,"  a  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
with  Senator  Hatch  and  others  which  is 
designed  to  put  that  program  back  on  its 
feet  by  achieving  solvency  in  the  Black 
Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  black  lung  disease  has 
been  a  threat  to  the  life  and  health  of 
coal  miners  since  the  beginning  of  our 
search  for  coal.  This  crippling  disease  is 
caused  by  prolonged  periods  of  breath- 
ing coal  dust,  an  exi>osure  which  causes 
a  gradual  breakdown  of  the  lungs'  ability 
to  transfer  oxygen  to  the  body.  "Rie 
miner's  breathing  Ijecomes  more  and 
more  impaired,  and  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  lungs  become  irreparably 
damaged  by  scarring  and  degeneration. 

Eventually  this  breathing  disability 
greatly  limits  the  person's  ability  to  exer- 
cise in  any  way,  to  climb  stairs,  even,  in 
some  cases,  to  walk  across  a  room.  The 
disease  can  and  does  cause  death  from 
heart  failure  and  other  causes,  and  once 
it  is  contracted,  it  is  progressive  and  ir- 
reversible. And  it  is  widespread:  Today 


there  are  over  400.000  miners  and  their 
survivors  nationwide  who  qualify  for 
black  lung  benefits,  with  over  100.000  of 
those  citizens  living  in  my  State  alone. 

Although  this  disease  has  accompanied 
coal  mining  from  the  beginning,  it  was 
not  until  1968  that  Congress  took  action, 
following  a  particularly  deadly  coal  min- 
ing accident.  The  result  of  the  congres- 
sional investigations  was  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  which 
sought  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  black 
lung  problem  for  new  miners  by  enforc- 
ing a  restriction  on  dust  levels  in  the 
mines  and  to  deal  fairly  and  compassion- 
ately with  miners  already  suffering,  by 
providing  benefits  to  them  and  their 
families. 

The  BX.t  was  amended  in  1972  to  include 
medical  treatment  coverage  and  surface 
miners,  and  again  in  1977  to  increase 
eligibility  for  survivors,  to  include  pre- 
sumptions which  in  other  ways  increased 
eligibility,  and  to  create  a  Black  Lung 
Disability  Trust  Fund,  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  funded  by 
a  coal  tonnage  tax  on  coal  producers  of 
25  cents  per  ton  for  surface-mined  coal 
and  50  cents  per  ton  on  coal  from  under- 
ground mines. 

I  continue  to  support  those  amend- 
ments. Too  many  disabled  miners  were 
being  denied  benefits  iiecause  of  restric- 
tive documentation  rules,  and  survivors 
of  those  who  died  from  black  lung  dis- 
ease before  being  able  to  file  claims  too 
often  were  excluded  from  the  benefits 
due  them.  It  was  also  critically  impor- 
tant to  establish  the  trust  fund,  so  that 
claims  could  lje  processed  when  there 
was  no  responsible  mine  operator  to 
whom  to  assign  the  liability  or  where  the 
operator  had  been  at  fault,  and  so  that 
this  could  move  from  being  a  Federal 
program  and  become  a  self-sustaining, 
industry-supported  fund. 

Now  we  must  turn  to  solving  serious 
and  difficult  problems  which  threaten 
the  very  security  of  the  black  lung  sys- 
tem. Although  the  trust  fund  was  in- 
tended to  be  self-sustaining,  and  Treas- 
ury loans  to  the  fund  were  expected  to 
cover  only  start-up  funding,  the  coal 
tonnage  tax  has  been  insufficient  to 
achieve  solvency.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  projects  that  the  trust 
fund  will  never  be  solvent  under  the 
current  tax  structure. 

As  a  result  of  the  inadequate  tax  level, 
the  trust  fund  is  currently  in  debt  some 
$1.5  billion.  The  interest  component  of 
that  debt  soon  will  be  nearly  $250  million 
a  year  and  as  a  result,  the  fund  will  have 
to  borrow  over  $400  million  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today  will 
correct  that  situation  by  doubling  the 
current  tonnage  tax  and  increasing  the 
interest  rates  that  operators  must  pay 
on  money  owed  to  the  trust  fund.  The 
Labor  Department  estimates  that  adop- 
tion of  this  proposal  will  allow  the  trust 
fund  to  cease  borrowing  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  will  make  the  fund  solvent  by 
fiscal  year  1994. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  revenue 
portions  of  the  law.  the  bill  would  change 
rules  governing  claims  made  after  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  by  altering  several  pro- 
visions of  the  law  that  have  received  con- 


siderable criticism  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sector.  These  include  a  num- 
ber of  presumptions,  the  unrelated  death 
provisions,  application  of  the  social  secu 
rity  excess  earnings  test  to  all  future 
applicants,  the  rereading  of  X-rays,  ana 
third-party  affidavits  in  survivor'^ 
claims. 

While  the  revenue  changes  are  clearly 
necessary  to  restore  the  fund  to  solven- 
cy, and  I  support  them  strongly.  I  am 
frankly  concerned  about  some  of  the 
changes  we  are  proposing  here  for  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  In  an  ideal  world, 
I  would  not  want  to  make  some  of  these 
changes.  However,  I  feel  that  I  must  re- 
luctantly support  the  changes  we  are 
proposing,  for  three  important  reasons: 

t.   CRISIS 

We  are  facing  a  serious  crisis  In  the 
funding  of  this  program.  "Rie  program 
was  intended  to  be  funded  entirely  by 
the  private  sector,  and  that  continues  to 
\x  the  right  course.  In  addition,  our  cur- 
rent budget  crisis,  which  has  already  re- 
quired deep  cuts  in  many  vital  social 
programs,  makes  it  urgent  that  we  have 
a  clear  program  for  freeing  this  pro- 
gram from  dependence  on  the  Federal 
budget,  before  similar  threats  emerge  to 
possibly  endanger  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram. We  must  act  now;  we  cannot  wait. 

tl.    CONSENSUS    ON    THIS   COMPROMISt 

In  order  to  act  now.  we  must  have  a 
consensus  of  the  major  concerned  parties 
alxjut  what  form  the  solution  should 
take.  Without  such  a  consensus,  we 
would  face  a  long,  drawn-out.  and  abra- 
sive fight  over  this  matter,  and  that 
would  simply  put  the  program  deeper  in 
debt  and  more  at  threat  from  cuts  in 
Federal  support,  without  promising  any 
real  additional  gains  for  anyone. 

Fortunately,  we  have  such  a  consensus. 
The  United  Mine  Workers,  the  National 
Coal  Association,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
fashion  the  present  bill,  which  pleases 
no  one  entirely,  but  which  is  a  necessary 
compromise  which  all  three  jiarties  are 
actively  supporting.  It  is  clearly  our  best, 
most  realistic  chance  to  resolve  this  dan- 
gerous situation. 

III.    PRESENT    BENEFICIARIES   ARE   PBOTXCTeO 

Whatever  other  actions  we  take,  we 
cannot  break  faith  with  miners  and  their 
families  who  have  served  this  country's 
energy  needs  and  are  now  receiving 
benefits.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  eligi- 
bility changes  will  only  affect  claims 
filed  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  and  will  not  affect  those  who 
are  presently  drawing  benefits  or  those 
who  have  filed  before  the  act  goes  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  substentiaUy  ad- 
dress the  criticisms  that  have  been 
leveled  at  the  black  lung  program.  The 
trust  fund  will  be  set  on  a  path  of  sol- 
vency and  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
the  Congress  to  continually  revisit  this 

program.  .    ■   ■  » 

One  issue  upon  which  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  must  continue  to 
focus,  however,  is  prevention  of  black 
lung.  This  disease  is  man-made  and 
eradicable  in  one  generation.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  who  hold  positions  of 
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responsibility  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
eliminate  this  dreadful  disease. 

Indeed.  Congress  mandated  the  elmi- 
ination  of  black  lung  when  it  enacted  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  this  bill,  and  in  urging  the 
administration  to  take  preventive  meas- 
ures to  eradicate  this  disease  from  the 
coal  mining  industry.* 
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Commission  Trade  Regulation  Rule  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  51.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  Federal  involvement 
in  housing. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    I13I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131.  a  bill  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to  take 
early  payment  discounts  only  when  pay- 
ment is  timely  made,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    ITTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  . 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  cosoonsors 
of  S.  1771.  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  global  foresight  ca- 
pability with  respect  to  natural  resources, 
the  environment,  and  population;  to  es- 
tablish a  national  population  policy;  to 
establish  an  interagency  Council  on 
Global  Resources.  Environment,  and 
Population,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1888,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of 
variable  annunity  contracts. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 118,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  January  1982  as  "National 
Cerebral  Palsy  Month." 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION      121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  121.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  vear  1982  as  the  "Bicentennial  Year 
of  the  American  Bald  Eagle"  and  the 
designation  of  June  20, 1982.  as  "National 
Bald  Eagle  Day". 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  supra. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Presster.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  33.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution disapproving  the  Federal  Trade 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
52— EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVES 

Mr.  GARN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: 

S.  Con.  Res.  52 

VVhereas  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  an  Integral 
part  of  our  total  force  policy  for  national 
defense  and  need  to  be  ready  to  respond,  on 
short  notice,  to  augment  our  active  forces 
In  national  emergencies; 

Whereas  attracting  and  retaining  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  people  to  serve  In  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  In  a  no  draft  environment  Is  a 
difficult  chsaienge;  and 

Whereas  the  support  of  employers  and 
first-line  supervisors  to  grant  reservist-em- 
ployees time  off  for  military  training  without 
detriment  to  earned  vacation,  promotions 
and  Job  benefits  Is  essential  for  securing  a 
strong  Guard  and  Reserve  force;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  that  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  cltlzen-mlll- 
tary  volunteers  who  serve  our  nation  as 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
require  and  deserve  public  recognition  of 
the  role  they  play  In  our  national  security, 
and  particularly  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  their  civilian  employers,  in  order  to 
be  fully  ready  to  respond  to  national  emer- 
gencies. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  urges  all  citizens. 
Including  employers  and  flrst-Une  super- 
visors of  employees  who  are  members  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserves  of  the  United 
States,  to  recognize  the  vital  need  for  a 
trained,  ready  National  Guard  and  armed 
forces  Reserve  In  our  national  defense  and 
to  abide  by  the  Veteran's  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  by  granting  time  off  for  military 
training  exclusive  of  earned  vacation  and 
also  grant  them  equal  consideration  for  job 
benefits  and  promotions  as  all  other  em- 
ployees. 

NATIONAL   GUARD   AND   RESERVE  FORCES:    A  VITAL 
CONTRIBUTION    TO    U.S.    SECtmiTT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  concurrent  resolution  today  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
our  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
deserve  public  recognition  for  their  vital 
contribution  to  our  national  defense,  and 
that  members  of  these  forces  need  the 
support  and  cooperation  of  their  civilian 
employers  in  order  to  train  and  remain 
ready  to  respond  to  national  emergen- 
cies. 

When  the  people  of  this  srreat  Nation 
determined  in  the  earlv  1970's  that  they 
no  longer  desired  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our 
military  forces  by  using  the  draft,  we  re- 
sponded by  revamping  the  concept  for 
using  our  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
assets.  With  greatly  reduced  active  forces 
and  no  draft  to  serve  as  an  immediate 


backup  in  case  of  national  emergency,  it 
became  imperative  that  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  be  ready  to  respond,  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  reinforce  the  full-time 
forces. 

Readiness  means  updated  equipment, 
adequate  supplies  and  thorough  training. 
But  most  of  all.  readiness  means  peo- 
ple—sufficient numbers  of  people  in  the 
right  mixes  of  grades  and  skills  to  do  the 
job. 

Attracting  and  retaining  these  people 
in  our  Guard  and  Reserve  in  a  no-draft 
environment  is  not  easy.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  people  joined  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  solely  as  an  alternative  to  serv- 
ing several  years  of  active  duty  service 
or  as  a  means  of  avoiding  active  service 
in  an  unpopular  war.  Many  people  per- 
ceived the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  those 
days  as  a  "safe"  thing  to  do  because  they 
felt  the  chances  of  being  mobilized  for 
national  duty  were  slim. 

Although  the  concept  for  Guard  and 
Reserve  employment  has  changed  in  na- 
tional defense  policy,  this  old  public  per- 
ception has  not  altered.  Often,  people  be- 
lieve that,  other  than  the  National 
Guard's  call-ups  for  State  emergencies, 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  would  be  tapped 
for  active  duty  only  in  rare  cases.  This 
perception  is  incorrect.  For  example, 
one-half  of  the  Army's  combat  power 
and  two-thirds  of  its  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  capability  are 
maintained  now  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  The  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  have 
143,000  drilling  Reservists,  many  with 
more  experience  and  training  than  active 
duty  personnel,  plus  1,900  aircraft  in  144 
flying  squadrons,  a  force  larger  than  all 
but  four  of  the  world's  regular  air  forces. 
The  Ready  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
which  is  33  percent  of  the  total  available 
Marine  Corps  manpower,  is  essential  for 
the  Marine  Corps  to  meet  its  wartime 
requirements. 

Because  of  years  of  neglect  and  under- 
funding,  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
stretched  dangerously  thin,  and  without 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  even  the  cur- 
rent level  of  operations  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  contribution  of  the  Re- 
serve becomes  even  more  critical  upon 
mobilization  when  Navy  planners  expect 
to  receive  a  Cotist  Guard  in  a  high  state 
of  readiness. 

In  some  cases,  all  or  most  of  our  re- 
sources are  vested  in  the  Reserve,  such  as 
the  Naval  Reserve  which  has  100  percent 
of  the  Navy's  U.S.-based  logistics  air- 
craft, 99  percent  of  organizations  which 
control  naval  shipping  and  88  percent 
of  the  Navy's  ocean  minesweepers.  There 
is  no  way  we  can  respond  to  a  major  na- 
tional emergency  without  these  forces, 
and  they  must  be  ready  to  do  their  jobs 
almost  immediately. 

There  are  some  1.3  million  men  and 
women  who  claim  proudly  the  title  of 
guard.sman  or  reservist,  more  than  800.- 
000  of  them  in  the  Selected  Reserve  who 
train  reioilarly  every  month  and  an- 
nually durlne  periods  of  active  duty  for 
training.  Not  one  of  these  people  was 
drafted.  Thev  did  not  jo'n  because  of 
other,  less  desirable  alternatives.  They 
joined  and  they  train  for  a  variety  of 
reasons:   Some  for  the  skill  tralnlni?. 


some  because  of  economics,  many  purely 
out  of  patriotism,  and  a  desire  to  serve 
their  country.  They  work  hard  and  they 
train  hard,  and  they  deserve  all  the  sup- 
port this  Nation  can  give  them. 

Unfortunately,  they  do  not  always  re- 
ceive the  public  recognition  and  support 
they  deserve.  In  recent  studies  of  two  of 
our  Reserve  components  conducted  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  was  found 
that  two  of  the  main  reasons  people  do 
not  continue  their  service  are  conflicts 
with  their  family  and  leisure  time  and 
conflicts  with  their  pubUc  and  private 
civilian  employers.  These  two  reasons 
may  very  welU  be  intertwined.  The  re- 
servist who  tells  the  famUy  that  vacation 
is  out  this  year  because  the  boss  requires 
him  or  her  to  use  that  vacation  time  for 
military  training  is  going  to  experience 
family  conflicts  even  though  the  under- 
lying reason  may  be  an  employer  conflict. 

Although  the  Veteran's  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  required  employers  to  give 
reservist-employees  time  off  for  military 
training  exclusive  of  earned  vacation 
and  prohibits  discrimination  in  promo- 
tion and  job  benefits,  there  are  still  ex- 
perienced, trained  reservists  who  have 
difficulty  serving  or  who  must  terminate 
their  military  affiliation  because  of  prob- 
lems with  their  civilian  bosses  and  es- 
pecially their  first-line  supervisors.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  studies,  more  than 
30  percent  of  Army  guardsmen  and 
Army  reservists  who  leave  the  service  do 
so  for  this  reason. 

Public  recognition  of  the  absolute  nec- 
essity of  our  Guard  and  Reserve  to  our 
national  security  and  employer  support 
for  reservist-employees  are  vital  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  viable  total  force  policy 
for  national  defense.  These  areas  of  con- 
cern are  bpinp;  addressed  by  a  volunteer 
group  of  dedicated  citizens  who  serve  on 
the  National  Committee  for  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  an 
agency  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Recognizing  that  support  for 
individuals  and  local  units  must  come 
from  the  community  or  grassroots  level, 
the  committee  recently  offered  promi- 
nent local  citizens  across  the  Nation  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  effort,  and. 
to  date,  more  than  1,600  people  in  all 
of  the  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  volunteered  to  help. 

These  State  Committees  for  Etaployer 
Support  are  getting  themselves  orga- 
nized to  meet  the  needs  of  their  States 
and  especiallv  their  local  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  They  are  conducting  public 
information  proirrams  through  speeches, 
pxhibits.  localizing  national  public  serv- 
ice advertisements,  and  personal  visits 
to  emolovers.  They  also  serve  as  a  chan- 
nel of  communications  between  employ- 
ers and  local  Guard  and  Reserve  units, 
acting  as  ombudsmen  to  prevent  con- 
flicts and  to  resolve  them  when  they  do 
occur. 

This  grassroots  movement  is  encourag- 
ing. It  indicates  that  some  people  rec- 
ognize the  true  value  of  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces. 

I  hope  to  assist  this  effort  through 
the  submission  of  th's  concurrent  reso- 
'ution.  This  Congress  has  been  concerned 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  con- 


cerned, with  the  proper  equipping  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve,  with  increased  pay 
and  benefits,  and  with  enlistment  and 
reenlistment  bonuses.  It  is  time  the  Con- 
gress recognized  that  these  are  only 
partial  solutions  to  the  problem  of  en- 
listing volunteer  members  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  and  keeping  them  in  the 
service.  The  Guard  and  Reserve  need 
public  recognition,  the  cooperation  of  the 
employers,  our  moral  support,  and  our 
thanks  for  their  sacrifice  and  willingness 
to  serve  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  submit- 
ting this  concurrent  resolution,  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  perceptive 
article,  "Pay  and  the  Army  Selected 
Reserve  Re-enlistment  Decision,"  by 
Messrs.  David  W.  Grissmer  and  John  R. 
Lilley  II,  and  a  news  release  from  the 
National  Committee  for  Employer  Sup- 
port of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Pay    and   the   Army    Selected   Reserve 

Reenlistment  Decision 

(By  David  W.  Grissmer  and 

John  R.  LUley  n) 

Following  termination  of  the  draft  In 
January  1973.  the  number  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel In  the  Army  Selected  Reserve  compo- 
nents (the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard)  declined  for  four  successive  years. 
Reserve  ranks,  which  stood  at  638.000  in 
June  1973,  numbered  only  527.000  in  Sep- 
tember 1978.  This  decline  raised  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  viability  of  the  Army  Se- 
lected Reserve  In  an  all-volunteer  environ- 
ment. Failure  of  the  Selected  Reserves  to 
meet  strength  goals  could  endanger  the  en- 
tire all-volunteer  force  concept.  Under  the 
total-force  policy,  the  success  of  the  AVP 
depends  upon  a  strong  Reserve  force  sup- 
porting a  smaller  and  less  rapidly  expand- 
able active  force.  The  Reserve  strength  situ- 
ation. In  fact,  triggered  some  congressional 
recommendations  to  return  to  a  draft. 

Such  drastic  solutions  were  out  forward 
at  the  time  because  the  decline  was  not 
understood  and  therefore  policies  that  could 
be  counte'1  on  to  reverse  the  trend  were 
lareely  a  matter  for  con  lecture. 

This  article  will  describe  the  results  of 
research  which  has  helped  us  understand 
why  the  decline  took  olace  and  what  policies 
are  likely  to  prove  effective  in  boosting  Re- 
serve strength.  The  research,  undertaken  In 
response  to  a  1977  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, soueht  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  a  bonus 
on  reenlistment  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Armv  Reserves.  In  carrying  out  their 
experiment,  researchers  collected  data  from 
Individual  re?ervlst6  who  were  deciding 
whether  to  reenllst.  Thus.  In  addition  to 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  a  reenlistment 
bonus,  researchers  were  able  to  Investigate 
hypotheses  concerning  reservists'  motivation 
for  stajrlng  and  leaving. 

The  primary  focus  of  the  research  was  the 
influence  of  Reserve  pay  on  reenlistment 
decisions.  If  reservists  were  hlghlv  resoonslye 
to  better  pav.  then  policymakers  could  target 
monetary  incentives  as  the  primary  means 
for  rebuilding  Reserve  strength.  A  weak  re- 
sponse, however,  suegests  the  advisabilltv  of 
searching  for  less  expensive  solutions  before 
making  a  commitment  to  Increased  pay. 

In  fact,  results  Indicated  that  Reserve  nay 
increases  have  much  less  effect  on  retention 
than  assumed  during  the  planning  of  the  all- 
voluntser  force.  Since  increased  pav  was  the 
primary  poUcv  Initiative  in  moving  to  an 
i»VP.  this  finding  could  account  for  part  of 
the  significant  decline  in  manning  of  the 
Armv  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  after 


the  end  of  the  draft.  Stabilizing  Reserve 
strength  In  the  all-volunteer  force  would 
have  required  a  much  larger  pay  raise  for  the 

We  also  found  that  the  decision  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Reserves  depends  on  many  other 
factors  besides  pay,  and  some  of  these  also 
have  more  Influence  on  the  decision  to  re- 
enlist  than  does  money.  Promotion  opportu- 
nity, famUy  circumstances,  and  the  nature 
of  the  reservists  civilian  Job  are  some  of 
these  other  factors.  Thus  In  shaping  Reserve 
personnel  policies,  certain  nonpay  options 
also  deserve  prominence. 

MANNING    the    RESERVES 

Manning  the  Selected  Reserves  was  rela- 
tively easy  during  the  draft  era.  Individuals 
holding  low  lottery  numbers  were  under  draft 
pressure,  and  many  entered  the  Reserves  to 
avoid  active  duty  service  Reserve  units  even 
had  queues  of  people  waiting  to  Join  When 
the  draft  ended.  Reserve  units  had  to  com- 
pete In  the  local  civilian  labor  market  for 
sufficient  volunteers  to  maintain  strength 
For  many  units,  the  local  labor  market  did 
not  provide  enough  volunteers  to  maintain 
strength,  and  manning  steadily  fell  below 
authorized  strength. 

This  decline  in  strength  caused  significant 
deterioration  In  the  readiness  of  the  Army 
Selected  Reserve  components.  That  readiness 
depends  not  only  on  overall  strength  levels, 
but  also  on  the  specific  strength  levels  of 
particular  unite.  Many  power  shortages  m 
early  deploying  unite,  for  example,  are  more 
serious  than  shortages  in  later  deploymg 
units.  And.  unlike  the  active  forces,  the  Se- 
lected Reserves  cannot  minimize  the  impact 
of  localized  shortages  by  reassigning  individ- 
uals from  low-  to  high-priority  unite.  The 
Reserves  must  fill  each  unit  by  recruiting  In 
the  local  labor  market.  In  terms  of  personnel 
readiness,  the  Reserves  are  thus  unusually 
vulnerable.  Il  all  units  are  20  percent  short 
of  personnel,  for  example,  no  unit  Is  classi- 
fied ar.  ready. 

Though  Army  Selected  Reserve  strength 
declined  during  the  early  AVF  period,  man- 
power levels  remained  relatively  stable  In  the 
active  Army.  The  end  of  the  draft  did  not 
affect  t^e  active  Army  and  Army  Reserve 
components  In  the  same  way.  The  Gates 
Commission,  which  planned  the  transition 
to  an  AVF,  had  assumed  that  raising  entry- 
level  pay  for  both  active  and  Reserve  forces 
would  attract  enough  volunteers  to  replace 
draftees  and  draft-motivated  enlistees.  Re- 
search conducted  in  the  1960s  led  the  com- 
mission to  conclude  that  pay  raises  for  the 
active  forces  would  be  effective  In  Increasing 
both  enlistments  and  reenllstments.  But 
little  research  was  available  to  support  simi- 
lar conclusions  for  the  Reserve  forces,  and 
t^e  Gates  Commission  thus  cautioned: 

"Analysis  of  the  Reserve  problem,  however, 
suffers  seriously  from  a  lack  of  data.  Even 
though  sjjeclal  care  was  taken  to  provide 
aeainst  error  of  estimation,  the  assessmente 
of  what  is  required  to  maintain  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  are  much  more  tenuous  than 
for  the  Active  Force.  .  .  .  Given  the  uncer- 
tainty which  surrounds  projections  of  Re- 
serve enlistments  and  losses,  further  steps 
beyond  the  recommended  pay  increase  may 
be  necessary.  Any  further  steps  should  await 
the  results  of  experience  with  higher  pay 
during  the  first  few  years."* 

If  the  Gates  Commission  assumptions  con- 
cerning pay  has  been  accurate,  both  active 
and  Reserve  strength  should  have  met  or  ex- 
ceeded the  predicted  AVF  levels,  for  in  1971 
Bnd  1972.  tunlor  enlisted  personnel  In  both 
benefited  from  pay  increases  that  exceeded 
the  commission's  recommendations.  Any 
shortages  were  llkelv  to  have  shown  up  first 
in   Army   strength   levels,  since  youth   have 
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least  preference  for  the  Army,  while  It  has 
the  greatest  demand  for  manpower.  In  the 
active  Army,  the  1971  and  1972  pay  Increases 
did  have  close  to  the  predicted  effect  on  ac- 
ceaslona.  and  thus  enlisted  strength  did  not 
decline.  Reserve  strength  may  have  declined 
because  the  pay  Increases  had  a  smaller- 
than-predlcted  effect  on  enlistments;  unfor- 
tunately, the  effect  could  not  be  measured  for 
the  Reserves  due  to  the  quality  of  existing 
data.  The  FY  1978  defense  appropriations 
bill,  however,  did  fund  a  tS  million  test  of 
the  reenllstment  bonus  for  the  Reserves  and 
therefore  did  afford  another  opportunity  to 
test  the  responsiveness  of  guardsmen  end 
reservists  to  monetary  Incentives. 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs  and  Logistics)  had  responsibil- 
ity for  the  test.  He  maintained  control  over 
the  design,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of  the 
test  and  over  draft  administration  guidelines 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve. OASD(MRA&L)  asked  Rand  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  test  design,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  stages. 

TEST  DESIGN 

The  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National 
Guard  received  $2  million  and  $3  million,  re- 
spectively, to  conduct  the  reenllstment  test. 
They  paid  bonuses  for  three-year  ($900)  and 
stx-year  ($1,800)  reenllstments — one-half 
the  bonus  amount  at  the  time  of  reenllst- 
ment and  the  remainder  In  $150  Installments 
at  the  completion  of  each  satisfactory  year  of 
service  during  the  term.  The  objectives  of 
the  bonus  program  were  to  Increase  reenllst- 
ment rates  and  to  lengthen  reservists'  term 
of  commitment.  Before  the  bonus  test,  most 
reservists  who  did  not  separate  extended 
their  term  for  a  single  year.  This  policy  of 
allowing  one-year  extensions  probably  in- 
creased retention  In  the  short  run  by  making 
long-term  commitments,  with  all  their  at- 
tendant uncertainties,  unnecessary.  However, 
this  gain  in  strength  came  at  the  expense  of 
force  readiness  and  resulted  in  turbulence 
later. 

As  mandated  by  Congress,  bonus  payments 
were  available  only  to  reservists  with  less 
than  eight  years  of  service.  These  reservists 
were  either  deciding  whether  to  reenllst  for 
the  first  time  or  whether  to  sign  up  for  a  sec- 
ond or  third  term.  They  were  thus  at  a  criti- 
cal career  Juncture  in  terms  of  career  choice. 
Among  reservists  with  eight  or  more  years  of 
service,  retention  rate  begins  to  increase 
dramatically,  probably  due  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  Reserve  retirement  benefits  Congress 
further  restricted  bonus  eligibility  to  reserv- 
ists who  had  no  previous  active  force 
experience. 

To  accurately  measure  the  effect  of  the 
bonus  test  program  on  reenllstment  rates 
and  on  the  length  of  terms  of  commitment, 
researchers  made  bonuses  available  to  part 
of  the  eligible  Reserve  population  (test 
population)  but  withheld  them  from  an- 
other part  (control  population).  Comparison 
of  the  reenllstment  rates  and  length  of 
terms,  after  adjusting  for  minor  differences 
In  the  two  populations,  provided  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  bonus  effect. 

Approximately  15.000  guardsmen  and  re- 
servists took  part  in  the  test  and  control 
states  and  regions  (see  Figure  1 ) .  All  the  par- 
ticipants reached  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service  in  1978.  Researchers  monitored  the 
reenllstment  decisions  of  all  15.000  and  asked 
certain  individuals  in  both  test  and  control 
regions  to  complete  a  questionnaire  at  the 
time  of  their  decision. 

Later,  researchers  did  two  separate  analyses 
on  data  collected  during  the  experiment.  In 
the  first,  more  narrowly  focused  analjrsls. 
they  simply  compared  behavior  between  test 
and  control  groups  In  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  bonus  on  reenllstment  rate*, 
choice  of  term  of  service,  and  subsequent  at- 
trition behavior.  The  purpose  of  the  second 


analysis  waa  to  differentiate  characteristics 
of  those  who  separated  from  the  character- 
istics of  those  who  stayed.  Researchers  used 
survey  d»ta  on  type  of  civilian  Job.  rmte  of 
pay  for  civilian  Jobs,  hours  of  work,  em- 
ployer characteristics,  personal  and  family 
characteristics,  military  history,  and  reserve 
pay. 

The  four  sections  that  follow  present  the 
results  of  these  analyses.  The  first  summar- 
izes the  effects  of  the  bonuses  on  reenllst- 
ment rates.  The  second  describes  the  effect  of 
Increases  in  Reserve  pay  on  reenllstment 
rates.  The  third  section  discusses  the  effect 
of  family  and  employer  on  Reserve  retention. 
Finally,  we  consider  some  other  factors  that 
affect  retention. 

syRCTS  or  the  bonus 
Bonus  payments  offered  in  the  experiment 
bad  a  small,  but  statistically  significant  ef- 
fect on  reenllstment  rates.  Although  the 
bonuses  boosted  reservists'  income  by  more 
than  30  percent,  they  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  only  2.2  percentage  points  in  reenllst- 
ment rates — from  38.4  to  40.6  percent.  How- 
ever, the  bonus  definitely  encouraged  longer 
terms  of  commitment.  Among  reservists  who 
reenllsted,  82  percent  of  those  in  test  regions 
selected  3-  or  6-year  terms,  while  only  12  per- 
cent of  those  In  control  regions  did  so.  The 
average  term  of  commitment  was  4.4  years 
for  the  test  region  and  1.3  years  for  the  con- 
trol region. 

Longer  terms  of  commitment,  however,  do 
not  automatically  translate  into  higher 
strength  levels.  Those  who  reenllst  for  only 
one  year,  for  example,  may  continue  to  re- 
enllst for  one  year  at  a  time,  and  those  who 
reenllst  for  three  or  six  years  may  leave  be- 
fore completing  their  conunltment.  To  find 
out  whether  longer  terms  of  commitment 
actually  resulted  in  additional  manyears.  re- 
searchers did  a  follow-up  on  test  and  control 
groups  l'^  years  after  their  initial  decision. 
The  difference  In  behavior  between  the  two 
groups  was  significant.  Of  those  who  were  in 
the  original  sample,  37.3  percent  of  the  test 
group  were  still  present  1 V4  years  later,  com- 
pared to  only  30.4  percent  of  the  control 
group.  Providing  Incentives  to  choose  longer 
terms  resulted  In  higher  strength  levels. 
Given  an  annual  choice  to  reenllst  or  sepa- 
rate, many  reservists  left,  perhaps  swayed 
by  new  situations  In  their  civilian  work  lives 
or  family  lives.  Incentives  apparently  helped 
those  who  made  longer  commitments  honor 
those  commitments  despite  any  new  situa- 
tions In  their  personal  lives. 

Longer  terms  of  commitment  have  other 
benefits  for  the  Reserve  as  well.  They  result 
in  lower  administrative  costs  associated  with 
record  keeping  and  retention  counseling,  and 
longer  commitments  may  Improve  the  cred- 
ibility and  reliability  of  Reserve  units  in  mo- 
bilization situations.  Longer  terms  of  com- 
mitment among  reservists  also  decrease  the 
opportunity  to  separate  during  pre-moblU- 
zation  phases  of  international  crises  and 
thus  may  Improve  readiness. 

Despite  the  incentive  of  bonuses.  62  per- 
cent of  the  reservists  in  our  total  sample 
separated  from  the  Guard  or  Reserve  at  the 
end  of  their  first  term  of  service.  One  reason 
for  this  high  separation  rate  was  the  pres- 
ence of  men  who  entered  the  Reserves  under 
draft  pressure.  Most  guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists in  our  sample  who  entered  In  1972,  the 
last  year  of  the  draft,  had  low  lottery  num- 
bers and  would  have  been  drafted  had  they 
not  entered  the  Reserves.  Not  unexpectedly, 
the  reenllstment  rate  for  these  individuals 
was  significantly  lower  than  for  first-term, 
nondraft-motivated  Individuals  In  the  sam- 
ple. Only  22  percent  among  the  former  group 
reenllsted.  compared  to  42  percent  among 
the  latter. 

These  reenllstment  rates  help  explain  the 
decline  in  Army  Selected  Reserve  component 
manning  during  the  early  all-volunteer  force 
years.  Part  of  the  decline  was  apparently  a 
temporary  transition  phenomenon  associated 


with  the  large  number  of  draft-motivated  In- 
dividuals remaining  in  the  Army  Selected 
Reserve  component  after  the  end  of  the  draft. 
These  draft-motivated  personnel  depressed 
reenllstment  rates;  as  a  result,  losses  at  first- 
term  reenllstment  were  high.  These  high  loss 
rates  continued  through  1978,  the  last  year 
first-term,  draft-motivated  youths  were  still 
present  in  the  Reserves. 

After  1978.  Individuals  making  first-term 
reenllstment  decisions  were  all  volunteers, 
who  reenllst  at  much  higher  rates.  Reserve 
strength  should  therefore  rise  sharply.  In 
fact,  the  downward  trend  in  Army  Selected 
Reserve  component  manning  did  change  in 
1979,  though  the  absence  of  draft-motivated 
youth  can  explain  only  part  of  this  reversal, 
since  the  Reserves  realized  another  major 
gain  in  strength  In  1980.  The  1980  gain  prob- 
ably reflects  the  effectiveness  of  accession 
and  attrition-control  programs  and  expanded 
reenllstment  bonus  programs.  For  instance, 
the  Selected  Reserves  now  have  enlistment 
bonuses  and  expanded  educational  incen- 
tives. 

THE    EITECT    OF   «ESERVE    PAY 

A  reenllstment  bonus  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  an  Increase  In  pay.  A  bonus  Is  paid  over  a 
single  term,  and  an  Individual  must  choose 
a  longer  term  of  service  to  qualify  for  it. 
Thus,  although  we  found  a  fairly  small  rise 
In  reenllstment  rates  In  response  to  a  siz- 
able bonus,  we  cannot  extrapolate  this  effect 
to  an  increase  in  Reserve  pay.  But  by  using 
survey  data  relating  to  Reserve  Income,  we 
can  project  the  effect  that  Reserve  pay  in- 
creases might  have. 

The  level  of  Reserve  pay  does  little  to  en- 
courage reenllstment  in  the  Army  Selected 
Reserve  components.  Whereas  the  Gates 
Commission-assumed  that  a  10-percent  in- 
crease In  Reserve  pay  would  result  in  an  8- 
percent  Increase  In  first-term  reenllstments. 
our  survey  data  suggests  that  a  1-  or  2-per- 
cent increase  In  the  reenllstment  count 
would  be  more  likely.  The  net,  after-tax  in- 
come actually  derived  from  Reserve  pay  is 
much  smaller  than  commonly  perceived  and 
thus  less  effective  as  an  Incentive  to  reenllst. 

The  difference  between  gross  Reserve  pay 
and  net,  after-tax  Reserve  earnings  is  signif- 
icant. In  1978,  the  average  reservist  in  our 
sample  who  attended  summer  camp  and  48 
drills  received  $1,400  in  gross  Reserve  pay 
However,  two  types  of  costs  reduced  the  re- 
servist's net  earnings  on  this  amount — trans- 
portation to  and  from  drills  and  Income  lost 
from  civilian  Jobs  while  attending  annual 
training.  The  average  reservist  In  our  sample 
commuted  21  miles,  each  way,  to  Reserve 
drills  and  a  majority  of  them  lost  Income  as 
a  result  of  attending  annual  training.  They 
would  have  made  more  money  by  working 
their  civilian  Jobs  than  they  did  by  partici- 
pating In  Reserve  training.  Reservists  who 
lost  the  most  had  higher  civilian  Incomes 
and  an  employer  whose  summer  camp  policy 
provided  no  civilian  Income.  For  personnel 
in  our  sample,  the  average  Income  loss  due  to 
commuting  costs  and  participation  in  an- 
nual training  was  $430.  and  net  after-tax 
earnings  on  gross  Reserve  Income  of  $1,400 
were  $725. 

Reserve  income  also  tends  to  be  relatively 
small  In  proportion  to  reservlsU'  Income 
overall.  For  the  typical  reservist  in  our 
sample,  net  annual  after-tax  Reserve  income 
represented  only  7  percent  of  total  annual 
after-tex  Income.  Increasing  Reserve  pay  by 
50  percent  would  raise  a  guardsman  or  re- 
servist's total  Income  by  only  3  to  4  percent 
and  reenllstment  rates  by  only  38  to  42  per- 
cent. Clearly,  large  Increases  In  Reserve  pay 
would  be  necessary  to  markedly  affect  reten- 
tion rates. 

Other  factors  also  detract  from  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Reserve  pay  as  an  Incentive.  The 
Reserves  represent  only  one  form  of  moon- 
lighting available  to  individuals  and  must 
compete  with  civilian  moonlighting  oppor- 
tunities   which    usually    provide    more    In- 
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come.  Civilian  moonlighters,  on  the  average, 
work  13  hours  a  week  in  their  secondary  Job, 
while  reservists  average  only  4.  Since  their 
hourly  wages  are  approximately  the  same, 
the  average  civilian  moonlighting  Job  there- 
fore provides  three  times  more  Income  than 
does  service  In  the  Reserves.  If  Income  were 
their  primary  goal,  many  reservists  could 
probably  find  second  civilian  secondary  Jobs 
that  would  Increase  their  annual  income 
substantially  more  than  participation  in  the 
Reserves. 

Smaller  Income  Is  only  one  feature  that 
makes  the  Reserves  less  attractive  than 
civilian  moonlighting  opportunities.  Civilian 
Jobs,  for  example,  offer  more  flexibility  in 
schedules  and  hours  than  do  the  Reserves 
and  thus  conflict  less  with  the  primary 
civilian  Job  and  family.  In  addition,  civilian 
moonlighters  usually  do  not  have  to  sign 
contracts  for  terms  of  commitment  nor  at- 
tend periods  of  full-time  training.  Of  course, 
they  are  also  not  subject  to  call-ups  or 
mobilization. 

THE    ROLE    OF   THE    FAMn.T    AND    EMPLOTEK 

Participation  In  the  Reserves  does  offer 
certain  unique  benefits  to  offset  these  various 
drawbacks.  Retirement,  insurance,  educa- 
tion, and  PX  benefits,  foi  example,  can 
significantly  Increase  the  real  value  of  Re- 
serve Income.  Moreover.  Jobs  In  the  Reserves 
sometimes  provide  better  training  than  do 
Jobs  In  the  civilian  sector.  More  Intangible 
factors  such  as  the  fraternal,  social,  and  serv- 
ice aspects  of  the  Reserves  can  also  be  im- 
portant. In  fact,  the  minimal  impact  of  pay 
on  the  reenllstment  decision  may  well  point 
to  the  greater  Importance  of  nonpay  bene- 
fits and  these  more  Intangible  factors  as  In- 
centives to  reenllst. 

Other  data  collected  during  the  survey 
confirms  the  Importance  of  nonmonetary 
factors  In  the  reenllstment  decision.  For 
example,  asked  why  they  left  the  Reserves, 
respondents  often  cited  conflicts  with  their 
work  and  family  life  that  increased  the  per- 
sonal costs  of  participating.  External  con- 
flicts were  much  more  Important  In  separa- 
tion decisions  than  dislike  of  the  Reserves. 
Such  conflicts  are  probably  either  not  per- 
ceived at  enlistment  or  come  about  due  to 
changed  circumstances  In  the  lives  of  re- 
servists between  enlistment  and  reenllst- 
ment. The  average  reservist  In  our  sample 
enlisted  at  age  20  and  made  the  reenllstment 
decision  at  age  27;  many  would  therefore 
have  taken  Jobs,  married,  and  had  children 
since  Joining  the  Reserves.  At  age  20.  per- 
sonal preference  is  more  likely  to  govern  the 
decision  to  enlist.  At  age  27.  more  reservists 
have  to  consider  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
family  and  employer  as  well.  and.  for  many, 
the  benefits  of  participation  do  not  outweigh 
possible  conflicts  with  family  and  Job. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  reservist's  civi- 
lian Job  also  had  a  statistically  significant  ef- 
fect on  reenllstment.  Higher  wages,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked,  and  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  overtime,  for  example,  all  deterred 
Reserve  participation.  The  civilian  employer's 
attitude  toward  the  Reserves,  as  perceived  by 
the  reservist,  also  strongly  influenced  the  re- 
enllstment decision.  Unfavorable  attitudes 
were  most  prevalent  among  small,  private- 
sector  employers,  who  are  likely  to  have  less 
flexibility  than  public-sector  or  large  pri- 
vate-sector employers  in  handling  scheduling 
problems  arising  from  drill  or  annual  train- 
ing. Their  negative  attitude  deters  participa- 
tion. 

Employers'  policy  on  pay  for  reservists  who 
participate  in  annual  training  also  influences 
retention.  Data  from  our  survey  indicate  em- 
ployers follow  one  of  four  different  annual 
training  policies.  Approximately  22  percent — 
usually  large  private-sector  or  public-sector 
employers — give  full  civilian  pay  during  an- 
nual training,  while  at  the  other  extreme. 
7  percent  of  employers,  mostly  small  private- 


sector  employers,  give  no  civilian  pay  and 
do  not  provide  annual  leave.  The  more  re- 
strictive civilian  pay  and  military  leave  poll- 
cle.s  resulted  in  fewer  reenllstments. 

OTHER    FACTORS 

The  age  of  the  reservist  at  entrance  had  a 
marked  effort  on  reenllstment  behavior. 
Reservists  who  were  older  when  they  entered 
reenllsted  at  higher  rates  than  those  who 
were  younger.  The  higher  rates  among  older 
reservists  may  reflect  the  greater  stability  In 
Job,  family,  and  geographical  location  that 
tends  to  occur  with  age. 

Other  circumstances  being  equal,  women, 
blacks,  and  nonhlgh  school  graduates  reen- 
llst at  higher  rates  than  their  counterparts. 
However,  the  differences,  perhaps  caused  by 
poorer  future  economic  opportunities  In  the 
civilian  sector,  are  not  large. 

Among  all  factors  analyzed,  promotion  to 
higher  paygrades  had  the  strongest  Impact 
on  retention.  Guardsmen  and  reservists  who 
achieved  higher  paygrades  reenllsted  at  slg- 
nlflcantly  higher  rates  than  those  who  did 
not.  For  nonprlor-servlce  personnel,  achiev- 
ing promotion  means  competing  successfully 
with  more  senior,  prior -service  personnel, 
and  because  of  the  presence  of  prior-service 
personnel,  opportunities  to  compete  are 
often  limited.  Promotions  not  oixly  open  the 
possibilities  of  higher  grades  and  pay  in  fu- 
ture years  but  also  provide  increased  status 
within  the  unit.  As  others  have  noted.  In 
their  service  and  fraternal  aspects.  Reserve 
units  are  similar  to  voluntary  organizations. 
Within  such  organization,  achieving  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  seems  to  be  a  strong 
motivation  for  staying. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Research  on  the  effect  of  Reserve  pay  on 
retention  has  several  Important  implica- 
tions for  policymakers.  Because  the  effect 
was  much  smaller  than  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion had  assumed,  stabilizing  Reserve 
strength  at  pre-all-volunteer  force  levels 
would  have  required  additional  pay  beyond 
that  reccmmended  for  the  Reserve  forces. 
Since  1978,  additional  pay  and  benefits  have 
been  available  for  enlisting  and  reenlstlng 
reservists,  and  their  effects  are  beginning  to 
be  seen.  However,  no  single  factor  such  as 
pay  appears  to  dominate  the  decision  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Reserves.  Reserve  manpower 
policy  must  therefore  be  sensitive  not  only 
to  pay  but  also  to  Reserve  benefits  and  to 
less  quantifiable  but  perhaps  equally  In- 
fiuentlal  factors  such  as  organizational  de- 
velopment and  employer  and  family  support. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  study  was  to 
Improve  understanding  of  what  motivates 
participation  In  the  Reserves.  Looked  at  from 
one  perspective.  Reserve  service  Is  a  moon- 
lighting Job,  and  Income  Is  the  primary  mo- 
tivator. From  another  perspective,  the  Re- 
serves serve  functions  similar  to  those  of 
leisure  time  and  fraternal  organizations; 
they  satisfy  the  Individual's  needs  fcr  stattis 
and  affiliation.  We  have  found  some  support 
for  both  views.  The  decision  to  participate 
In  the  Reserves  Is  not  strictly  a  trade-off  be- 
tween additional  Income  and  leisure  time. 
Rather,  the  Reserves  seem  to  attract  those 
who  want  both  additional  income  and  the 
Job  satisfaction  available  through  the  op- 
portunities for  service  and  association  that 
the  Reserves  provide. 

SlTPREME     COITST     REAFFIRMS,     CLARIHES     JOB 

Rights  of  Guard/  Reserve  Members 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
recently  reaffirmed  the  right  of  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  to 
take  time  off  from  their  civilian  Jobs  to  at- 
tend military  training.  But  In  so  doing — In 
the  case  of  Monroe  v.  Standard  Oil — the 
Court  clarified  a  disputed  portion  of  the  law 
In  favor  of  the  employer  In  the  case.  This 
had  led  many  Guard  and  Reserve  members — 
and   some   employers — to   assume   that   the 


Court  bad  struck  down  the  basic  right  to 
take  time  off  from  work  for  military  duties. 
It  had  not. 

What  the  Court  did  decide  was  this:  If  an 
employee  misses  work  to  attend  military 
training,  the  employer  is  not  required  to  pro- 
vide the  employee  an  opportunity  to  make 
up  the  lost  tune  unless  similar  scheduling 
adjustments  are  made  for  all  employees.  The 
case  Involved  a  shift  worker  who.  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  could  not  work  a  full 
schedule  because  he  had  to  attend  Reserve 
drills.  On  these  occasions,  he  was  unable  to 
find  another  employee  with  whom  to  trade 
work  asslgnmenu.  He  lost  work  and  pay  as 
a  result. 

Though  the  Court  ruled  that  the  employer 
was  not  required  to  reschedule  him  to  make 
up  the  lost  work  time,  it  left  Intact  the  basic 
entitlements  of  the  law. 

More  than  1 .3  million  men  and  women  are 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, and  are  protected  by  the  law  In  ques- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 
Statute.  The  law  prescribes  responsibilities 
for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  members  as  well 
as  rights;  the  most  Important  of  these  is 
that  members  must  keep  their  employers  in- 
formed of  military  '  training  requirements, 
and  they  must  request  the  necessary  time 
off. 

Membership  In  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
takes  time  and  effort.  Most  members  train 
16  hours  a  month  and  two  full  weeks  an- 
nually. The  reemployment  rights  law  pro- 
tects more  than  Just  their  right  to  take  time 
off  from  work  for  military  training.  It  also 
assures  them  they  can  train  without  losing 
their  annual  leave  or  paid  vacation.  The  law 
also  protects  members  by  prohibiting  em- 
ployers from  denying  them  promotions, 
seniority,  pension  participation  and  other 
benefits  because  of  their  military  duties. 

Though  the  law  protects  citizen-military 
volunteers,  it  cannot  assure  them  of  their 
bosses'  good  will.  Despite  the  law's  provi- 
sions, a  considerable  percentage  of  Guard 
and  Reserve  members  turn  down  reenllst- 
ment because  of  conflicts  with,  or  pressures 
from,  their  supervisors  over  the  question  of 
military  service. 

A  Rand  Corporation  study  showed  that 
nearly  a  third  of  all  members  of  two  of  the 
Reserve  services  quit  the  military  because 
of  civilian  Job  pressures.  Another  third 
claimed  that  family  demands  and  too  little 
leisure  time  cause  them  to  opt  out.  Rand 
notes  that  many  from  this  latter  group  In 
fact  also  may  relate  to  employer  conflicts: 
the  family  urges  the  member  to  devote  more 
time  or  loyalty  to  the  civilian  Job;  too  little 
leisure  time  is  left  after  work  and  military 
duties. 

The  National  Committee  for  Employer 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Is  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  group  made  up,  largely, 
of  civilian  business  executives.  The  mem- 
bers, who  are  all  volunteers,  donate  their 
time  stimulating  the  Interest  of  the  nation's 
employers  in  Guard  and  Reserve  readiness. 
The  committee  urges  employers — through  a 
number  of  Information  programs  and  direct 
contact — to  make  things  easier  for  their  em- 
ployees to  join  and  serve  In  the  Guard  and 
Reserve.  The  work  Is  carried  out  by  the  com- 
mittee's volunteer  organizations  In  all  SO 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

There  Is  urgency  to  their  work.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  said  recently:  "Our  Reserve 
forces  now  bear  a  greater  responsibility  in 
our  defense  posture  than  ever  before.  No 
longer  are  these  forces  to  be  called  upon  only 
In  time  of  emergency.  Today,  the  Reserve 
forces  Dlay  a  crucial  role  In  our  deterrence 
of  war." 

Since  the  last  draft  calls  went  out  In  1973. 
the  national  leadership  has  assigned  Increas- 
ingly critical  mobUIzatlon  Jobs  to  essentially 
all  units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  Some 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  will,  for  instance. 
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round  out  the  structures  of  active  duty  com- 
mands, bringing  them  to  their  full,  wartime 
organizations.  Many  other  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  will  provide  essential  support 
and  services  to  the  combat  forces. 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve than  unit  structure.  The  nation  also 
looks  to  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve— made 
up  of  trained  members  who  are  not  assigned 
to  specific  units— to  provide  Individual  aug- 
mentation to  the  fighting  forces. 

The  national  leadership  plans  to  give  mus- 
cle to  this  mission  and  has  announced  a 
timetable  for  Increasing  the  size  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  To  do 
that.  It  needs  to  keep  skilled  memberr.  In 
uniform,  and  It  needs  the  encouragement  of 
the  employers  of  those  members.  The  com- 
mittee's 1981  theme  speaks  to  employers 
about  Guard  and  Reserve  members:  "It's 
their  Job  to  protect  you.  It's  you  who  protect 
their  Jobs." 

Additional  Information  on  the  key  role  or 
managers  and  supervisors  In  maintaining  a 
strong  cltlzen-mintary  force  is  available 
from:  The  National  Committee  for  Emplover 
Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  1117  N. 
19th  St..  9th  Floor.  Arlington.  VA  22209.  The 
committee  has  a  toll-free  phone.  (800) 
33«-4590.« 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD  AND  ROCK 
ISLAND  RAILROAD  AMENDMENTS 

AMTNDMENT  NO.   6  SB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1879)  to  amend  the  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and  the 
Rock  Island  Transition  and  Employee 
Assistance  Act  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
of  lines  of  bankrupt  carriers  to  provide 
for  continued  rail  service,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

MEANS  TEST  REQUIHEMENT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  trans- 
portation is  a  key  issue  in  South  Dakota. 
As  a  member  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  Committee, 
I  have  fought  for  a  fair  share  of  Federal 
fimds  for  my  State.  The  South  Dakota 
State  government  is  making  a  number 
of  efforts  in  the  transportation  area.  I 
wish  to  be  fully  supportive  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  because  these  efforts  are  so 
dependent  on  Federal  funds. 

They  are  also  dependent  on  State 
funds — so  we  have  a  cooperative  effort 
underway. 

Recently,  after  consulting  with  our 
State  and  my  colleagues.  I  became  con- 
cerned that  some  of  South  Dakota 
unique  approaches  might  not  be  fully 
recognized.  Therefore  I  am  fllintr  the 
attached  amendment.  I  believe  the  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  Federal  Rail 
Administration  clarifies  and  assures  us 
that  a  problem  will  not  arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


FconAi.  Railroad  Administhation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  4, 1991. 

Hon.   Labht   Pbessleb. 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  You  have  asked 
for  the  Administration's  Interpretation  of 
section  605(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  In  light  of  the  amendment  to  that  pro- 
vision by  section  1162  of  the  Northeast  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1981.  The  amendment  returned 
the  language  of  section  60S(b)  (2)  (A)  to  that 
of  Its  original  enactment,  thereby  deleting 
the  restructuring  exception  Inserted  by  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act. 

This  Administration  has  always  viewed 
section  S05(b)  (2)  (A),  the  so-called  "poverty 
oath"  or  "means  teat."  as  only  one  of  many 
considerations  the  Administrator  must  make 
In  determining  whether  providing  the  re- 
quested financial  assistance  Is  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  considerations  set  forth  In 
clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  section  60S(b) 
(2)  are  not  exclusive,  nor  are  they  cumula- 
tive findings  which  must  be  made  favorable 
to  a  project  before  any  assistance  can  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  Clearly.  If  the  latter  were 
the  case,  section  50S(b)  (2)  would  read  like 
section  511(g)  of  the  same  title. 

The  above  Interpretation  of  section  505(b) 
(2).  and  specifically  Its  clause  (A),  suggests 
that  no  legislation  Is  needed  to  permit  the 
Administrator  to  determine  In  a  given  situ- 
ation that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
by  providing  financial  assistance  to  an  ap- 
plicant's project  Irrespective  of  the  appli- 
cant's financial  condition.  Inherent  in  this, 
of  course.  Is  the  consideration  of  whether  a 
project  would  be  achieved  without  such  as- 
sistance. In  choosing  the  priorities  of  capital 
spending,  many  financially  responsible  B{)pli- 
cants  may  not  be  able  to  Justify  commit- 
ments to  projects  which  have  a  high  public 
Interest  but  a  lesser  prospect  of  return.  Gen- 
erally, these  projects  have  opportunity  costs 
which  would  not  be  reasonable  under  prin- 
ciples of  prudent  financial  management.  In 
these  cases,  this  Administration  can  finan- 
cially assist  these  projects — If  the  remaining 
requirements  of  the  statute  are  met  and  suf- 
ficient appropriations  are  available. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Blanchette. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  KXFENOITUm, 
RESEARCH,   AND   RULES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Research, 
and  Rules,  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  December  10,  to  dis- 
cuss the  uniform  procurement  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMFFTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AITAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affaire  Committee  be  authorized 
to  hold  a  full  committee  hearing  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  <mi 
Thursday,  December  10,  to  discuss  the 
nomination  of  Ronald  Wertheim  to  be 
D.C.  Superior  Court  judge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelligence 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
December  9,  at  10  a.m.,  and  again  at 
3:30  p.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

suBCOMMrrrEE  on  foreign  agricultural 

POLICT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  December  10,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  U.S.-European  community  trade 
issues 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AITAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  December  9, 
to  hold  a  markup  on  S.  864,  the  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act;  S.  1422.  the  surplus 
property  bill;  S.  1131,  the  Delinquent 
Payments  Act;  and  H.R.  4431,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  E. 
Michael  Roll  Post  Office. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  VARIABLE 
ANNUITIES 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  S.  1888.  which  clarifies  the 
tax  treatment  of  variable  annuities  that 
are  structured  around  mutual  funds. 

The  central  purpose  of  S.  1888  is  to 
reverse  the  retroactive  application  of 
Treasury  Department  Revenue  Ruling 
81-225,  which  will  impose  a  tax  burden 
on  those  who  purchased  wraparound 
mutual  fund  annuities  between  January  1 
and  September  25  of  this  year.  It  is  sim- 
ply unfsdr  to  impose  a  tax  burden  on 
these  individuals,  who  purchased  annuity 
contracts  in  the  sincere  belief  that  taxes 
on  their  earnings  would  be  deferred  in 
accordance  with  longstanding  tax  law 
principles. 

Retroactive  application  of  Revenue 
RuUng  81-225  is  particularly  question- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ruling 
validates  essentially  the  same  kind  of 
investment  activity  in  the  future,  the 
only  distinction  being  that  participation 
in  the  underlying  mutual  fund  must 
henceforth  be  limited  to  those  purchas- 
ing annuity  contracts. 

Variable  annuities  have  proven  to  be  a 
solid  means  for  Americans  to  set  up 
sound  retirement  savings  programs.  This 
kind  of  long-range  financial  planning 
should  be  encouraged.  It  benefits  the 
individual  by  establishing  income  secu- 
rity in  his  later  years,  and  it  benefits  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  by  expanding  our  capi- 
tal formation  base. 

Enactment  of  S.  1888  would  be  a  posi- 


tive step  toward  resolving  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  surrounding  the  proper 
tax  treatment  of  variable  annuities,  par- 
ticularly that  caused  by  Revenue  Ruling 
81-225.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
Senate.*     

UNITARY  TAXATION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  10 
countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  recently  sent  to  the  State 
Department  a  note  on  the  problems  of 
the  unitary  method  of  taxation,  which 
is  currently  used  by  California  and  a  few 
other  States. 

As  a  remedy  to  these  problems,  S.  655, 
the  bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  year,  has 
attracted  favorable  comment  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  worldwide  combination 
in  assessing  taxes  on  foreign  source  cor- 
porate income  and  to  require  the  States 
to  follow  the  internationally  accepted 
taxing  procedures  in  regard  to  com- 
panies involved  in  international  opera- 
tions outside  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  S.  655  would  resolve  many  of  the 
problems  that  are  upsetting  to  business 
interests  here  and  specifically  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  which 
constitutes  today  our  principal  trading 
partner.  In  the  light  of  the  importance  of 
Europe  as  a  major  market  for  both 
manufactured  and  agricultural  products 
we  are  prudent,  in  our  own  interest,  to 
give  ear  to  European  concerns.  It  may 
not  be  wise  to  adopt  John  Wanamaker's 
successful  maxim  that  "The  customer  is 
always  right"  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
international  economic  affairs,  but  they 
may  be,  and  in  this  case  they  certainly 
are. 

I  ask  that  the  note  from  the  European 
Economic  Community  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  note  follows : 

OcTOBB  30,  1981. 
British  Embassy. 
Washington: 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Embassy  present 
their  compliments  to  the  Department  of 
State  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Ten  EEC  Govern- 
ments, of  which  the  British  Government  has 
now  the  Presidency,  have  the  honour  to  for- 
ward the  attached  Note  on  the  problems  of 
the  unitary  method  of  taxation. 

The  British  Embassy  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Department 
of  State  the  assurances  of  their  highest 
consideration. 

Unitary  Taxation 

1.  Our  Governments  are  concerned  about 
the  application  to  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign companies  of  the  unitary  basis  of  taxa- 
tion as  applied  in  California  and  in  varying 
degrees  by  certain  other  States. 

2.  The  unitary  basis  makes  no  attempt  to 
examine  the  profits  generated  by  the  subsid- 
iary. It  looks  to  the  total  profits  of  the 
worldwide  operations  of  the  group  of  which 
the  subsidiary  Is  a  part,  and  claims  a  portion 
of  those  profits  on  the  basts  of  the  assump- 
tion that  certain  specified  factors,  such  as  the 
fixed  asset  values,  turnover  and  payroll,  affect 
the  profits  of  the  subsidiary  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  profits  of  the 
group  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  where  the 
corporations  of  the  group  operate.  This 
means  that,  whenever  the  group  as  a  whole 
makes  a  profit  the  subsidiary  will  be  taxed 
on  a  portion  of  this  profit,  even  if  the  subsid- 
iary is  actually  making  a  loss,  or  in  the  re- 
verse situation,  that  the  subsidiary  may  not 


be  taxed  If  the  group  as  a  whole  has  made  a 
loss,  although  the  subsidiary  Is  actually  In  a 
profit  making  position. 

3.  This  method  Is  incompatible  with  the 
principles  accepted  by  all  OECD  member 
states  and  recommended  to  all  states  as  a 
basis  for  the  taxation  of  subsidiaries  or  per- 
manent establishments  of  foreign  enterprises. 
These  principles  require  that  a  subsidiary 
should  be  taxed  only  on  the  profits  it  actu- 
ally has  made,  provided  that  these  are  based 
on  dealing  at  "arms  length"  between  the  sub- 
sidiary and  related  enterprises.  I.e.  that  the 
transactions  between  the  subsidiary  and  re- 
lated corporations  are  on  the  same  or  on  a 
comparable  basis  as  transactions  between 
wholly  Independent  parties.  This  is  intended 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  measure  of  profit  and  rule 
out  artificial  pricing  between  members  of  the 
group  for  the  sole  purpose  of  minimizing  tax 
llabUlty. 

4.  Unless  the  same  basic  rules  for  calcu- 
lating taxable  profits  are  folloiwed  generally 
by  the  main  trading  nations  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  achieve  the  essential  objective  of 
providing  a  consistent  and  coherent  inter- 
national tax  framework  for  trade  and  In- 
vestment. 

5.  The  unitsiry  tax  basis  can  give  rise  to 
obviously  Inequitable  tax  liabilities,  and  to 
a  form  of  double  taxation  which  often  can- 
not be  relieved,  or  can  be  relieved  only  if 
countries,  which  follow  generally  accepted 
practices,  bear  an  unfair  burden  of  relief. 

6.  Unitary  taxation,  because  it  requires 
worldwide  reporting  of  the  group's  activities 
in  the  state  where  the  subsidiary  operates, 
imposes  very  heavy  compliance  costs,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  costs  of  compliance  and  re- 
porting for  non-U.S.  corporation  in  their 
"home  countries". 

7.  The  Federal  Government  uses  the  arms- 
length  basis  for  its  taxation  of  subsidiaries 
of  foreign  corporations. 

8.  The  problem  was  addressed  in  the  U.S./ 
UK.  Double  Taxation  Treaty.  Article  9(4)  of 
the  Treaty,  which  was  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, would  have  disallowed  the  im- 
position of  unitary  taxes  on  subsidiaries  of 
U.K.  companies.  When  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  Treaty  In  1978  the  majority  approved 
the  Treaty  with  Article  9(4)  In  Its  original 
form,  although  the  necessary  two-thirds  ma- 
jority was  not  achieved.  Subsequently,  the 
Senate  approved  the  Treaty  with  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  matorlty.  but  subiect  to  the 
reservation  that  Article  9(4)  was  not  to  ap- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  state  taxation.  Article 
<»'*)  remained  In  the  Treaty,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  national  taxation. 

9.  There  are  currently  two  relevant  bills  in 
Confess.  S655  and  HR  1983. 

10.  In  view  of  the  strong  arguments 
against  unitary  taxation  and  the  recent  ex- 
tension of  its  apolicatlon  In  New  York  State, 
our  Governments  uree  you  to  support  this 
legislation  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  unl- 
taxT  tax  Issues  raised  above,  with  a  view  to 
early  enactment.9 


TWO  VIEWS   OP  THE  SOVIET 
PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very 
thoughtful  article  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yorker  written  by 
George  Kennan,  the  eminent  analyst  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

While  I  do  not  endorse  all  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  conclusions  about  the  true  nature 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  leaders,  many 
of  his  arguments  are  thought-provoking 
and  well  worth  reading. 

The  article  follows: 
Reflections;    Two   Views   of  the   Soviet 
Problem 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  course  of  the 
differences  between   my  own  view  of  East- 


West  relations  and  the  views  of  my  various 
critics  and  opponents  in  recent  years.  I  have 
to  conclude  that  the  differences  have  been, 
essentially,  not  ones  of  interpretation  of 
phenomena  whose  reality  we  all  agree  on  but, 
rather,  differences  over  the  nature  and  signif- 
icance of  the  observable  phenomena  them- 
selves— In  other  words,  differences  not  about 
the  meaning  of  what  we  see  but.  rather, 
about  what- it  is  that  we  see  In  the  first  place. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  first  with  the  ex- 
ample of  our  differing  views  of  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

My  opponents,  if  I  do  not  misinterpret 
their  position,  see  the  Soviet  leaders  as  a 
group  of  men  animated  primarily  by  a  de- 
sire to  achieve  further  expansion  of  their 
effective  power,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
the  independence  and  the  liberties  of  other 
people — at  the  expense  of  the  stability,  and 
perhaps  the  peace,  of  international  life. 

They  see  these  men  as  pursuing  a  reckless 
and  gigantic  buildup  of  their  own  armed 
forces— a  buildup  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
cannot  be  explained  by  defensive  considera- 
tions alone  and  must  therefore,  it  is  rea- 
soned, reflect  aggressive  ones.  They  see  them 
as  eager  to  bring  other  countries,  in  the 
Third  World  and  elsewhere,  under  their 
domination,  in  order  to  use  those  countries 
as  pawns  against  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  of  the  Western  alliance;  and  they 
see  the  situations  existing  today  in  such 
places  as  Angola  and  Ethiopia  and  Afghan- 
istan as  examples  of  the  dangerous  success 
of  these  endeavors. 

My  opponents  reject  the  suggestion  that 
Soviet  policy  might  be  motivated  in  any  Im- 
portant degree  by  defensive  considerations. 
In  their  view,  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  feel 
politically  encircled  or  In  any  other  way 
significantly  threatened.  And  though  it  is 
recognized  that  Moscow  faces  serious  internal 
problems,  it  Is  not  thought  that  these  prob- 
lems Impose  anv  very  serious  limitations  on 
the  freedom  of  the  regime  to  pursue  aggres- 
sive external  intentions. 

What  emerges  from  this  vision  is.  of  course, 
an  image  of  the  Soviet  regime  not  greatly 
different  from  the  image  of  the  Nazi  regime 
as  It  existed  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

This  being  the  case.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  conclusion  should  be  drawn  that 
the  main  task  for  Western  statesmanship  at 
this  time  must  be  to  avoid  what  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  great  mistakes  of 
the  western  powers  in  the  late  nlneteen- 
thirtles:  that  Is.  to  avoid  what  Is  called  ap- 
peasement, to  give  a  low  priority  to  the 
posslblliltes  for  negotiation  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  concentrate  on  the  building  up 
of  a  military  posture  so  Imposing  and  for- 
bldlng.  and  a  Western  unity  so  unshakable, 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  wUl  perceive  the 
futility  and  the  danger  of  their  aggressive 
plans  and  will  accept  the  necessity  of  learn- 
ing to  live  side  by  side  with  other  nations 
on  a  basis  compatible  with  the  security  of 
those  other  nations  and  with  the  general  re- 
quirements of  world  stability  and  peace. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  Amer- 
ican governmental  personalities  when  they 
say  that  once  this  new  relationship  of  mili- 
tary and  political  power  has  been  established 
they  will  be  prepared  to  sit  down  with  their 
Sortet  counterparts  and  discuss  with  them 
the  prerequisites  for  a  safer  world;  but  I 
fear  that  they  see  the  success  of  any  such 
discussions  as  something  to  which  the  So- 
viet leaders  could  be  brought  only  reluc- 
tantly, with  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  poor  augury  for  the 
lasting  quality  of  any  results  that  might  be 
achieved. 

Now  all  this,  aa  I  say.  Is  what  I  believe 
my  opponents  see  when  they  turn  their  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  Kremlin.  What  I  see 
13  something  quite  different.  I  see  a  group  of 
troubled  men— elderiy  men.  for  the  moat 
part— whose  choices  and  possibilities  are  »e- 
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verely  constrained.  I  see  these  men  as  pris- 
oners of  many  circumstances:  prisoners  of 
their  own  past  and  their  country's  past:  pris- 
oners of  the  antiquated  Ideology  to  which 
their  extreme  sense  of  orthodoxy  binds  them; 
prisoners  of  the  rigid  system  of  power  that 
has  given  them  their  authority:  but  prison- 
ers, too,  of  certain  Ingrained  peculiarities  of 
the  Russian  statesmanship  of  earlier  ages— 
the  congenital  sense  of  Insecurity,  the  lack 
of  Inner  self-confldence.  the  distrust  of  the 
foreigner  and  the  foreigner's  world,  the  pas- 
sion for  secrecy,  the  neurotic  fear  of  pene- 
tratl<m  by  other  powers  Into  areas  close  to 
their  borders,  and  a  persistent  tendency,  re- 
sulting from  all  these  other  factors,  to  over- 
do the  creation  of  mlUUry  strength. 

I  see  here  men  deeply  preoccupied,  as  were 
their  Czartst  Russian  predecessors,  with 
questions  of  prestige — preoccupied  more.  In 
many  Instances,  with  the  t4>pearances  than 
with  the  realities.  I  do  not  see  them  as  men 
anxious  to  expajid  their  power  by  the  direct 
use  of  their  armed  forces,  although  they 
could  easily  be  frightened  Into  taking  actions 
that  would  seem  to  have  this  aim.  I  see  them 
as  Indeed  concerned — and  rather  naturally 
concerned — to  increase  their  Influence  among 
Third  World  countries. 

This  neither  surprises  me  nor  alarms  me. 
Most  great  powers  have  similar  desires.  And 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  very  different  from  those  adopted  by 
some  of  the  others.  Besides,  what  has  distin- 
guished these  Soviet  efforts,  historically 
viewed,  seems  to  be  not  their  success  but 
precisely  their  lack  of  It.  I  see  no  recent  So- 
viet achievements  In  this  direction  which 
would  remotely  outweigh  the  great  fail- 
ures of  the  postwar  period:  In  Yugoslavia, 
In  China,  and  In  Egypt. 

But.  beyond  that,  a  wish  to  expand  one's 
Influence  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  wish 
to  expand  the  formal  limits  of  one's  power 
and  responsibility.  This  I  do  not  think  the 
Soviet  leaders  at  all  wish  to  do.  Specifically, 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  they  are  at  all 
disposed  to  Invade  Western  Europe  and 
thereby  to  take  any  further  parts  of  It  for- 
mally under  their  authority.  They  are  hav- 
ing trouble  enough  with  the  responsibilities 
they  have  already  undertaken  In  Eastern 
Europe.  They  have  no  reason  to  wish  to  In- 
crease these  burdens.  I  can  conceive  that 
there  might  be  certain  European  regions, 
outside  the  limits  of  their  present  hegemony, 
where  they  would  be  happy,  for  defensive 
purposes,  to  have  some  sort  of  military  con- 
trol, if  such  control  could  be  acquired  safe- 
ly and  easily,  without  severe  disruption  of 
International  stability:  but  It  Is  a  far  cry 
from  this  to  the  assumption  that  they  would 
be  disposed  to  invade  any  of  these  areas  out 
of  the  blue,  in  peacetime,  at  the  cost  of  un- 
leashing another  world  war. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  these  men  do  indeed 
consider  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  been  in- 
creasingly isolated  and  in  danger  of  en- 
circlement by  hostile  powers  In  recent  years. 
I  do  not  see  how  they  could  otherwise  Inter- 
pret the  American  military  relationship  with 
Iran  In  the  time  of  the  Shah  or  the  more  re- 
cent American  military  relationships  with 
Pakistan  and  China. 

And  these,  I  believe,  are  not  the  only  con- 
siderations that  would  limit  the  freedom  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  indulge  themselves  in 
dreams  of  external  expansion,  even  If  they 
were  Inclined  toward  such  dreams.  They  are 
obviously  very  conscious  of  the  dangers  of 
a  disintegration  of  their  dominant  position 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Po- 
land: and  this  not  because  they  have  any 
conscious  desire  to  mistreat  or  oppress  the 
peoples  involved  but  because  they  see  any 
further  deterioration  of  the  situation  there 
as  a  threat  to  their  political  and  strategic 
Interests  in  Germany — interests  that  are  un- 
questionably highly  defensive  in  origin. 


I  believe,  too,  that  Internal  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  present  a  heavy  claim  on 
the  attention  and  the  priorities  of  the  So- 
viet leaders.  They  are  deeply  committed  to 
the  completion  of  their  existing  programs 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  Soviet  peoples,  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  very  seriously  concerned  over  the  numer- 
ous problems  that  have  recently  been  Im- 
peding that  completion:  the  perennial  agri- 
cultural failures:  the  many  signs  of  public 
apathy,  demoralization,  drunkenness,  and 
labor  absenteeism;  the  Imbalance  in  popu- 
lation growth  between  the  Russian  center 
and  the  non-Russian  periphery;  the  increas- 
ing shortage  of  skilled  labor:  and  the  wide- 
spread economic  corruption  and  indiscipline. 
They  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
how  these  problems  should  be  approached, 
but  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  of  them 
who  think  that  the  problems  could  be  solved 
by  the  unleashing  of  another  world  war. 
I  emphatically  reject  the  primitive  thesis, 
drawn  largely  from  misleading  and  out- 
dated nineteenth-century  examples,  that  the 
Kremlin  might  be  Inclined  to  resort  to  war 
as  a  means  of  resolving  Its  internal  difficul- 
ties. Nothing  m  Russian  history  or  psycho- 
logy supports  such  a  thesis. 

In  saying  these  things,  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  exist,  interwoven  with  the 
rest  of  the  pattern  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  cer- 
tain disquieting  tendencies,  which  oblige 
Western  policymakers  to  exercise  a  sharp 
vigilance  even  as  they  pursue  their  efforts 
toward  peace.  I  believe  that  these  tendencies 
reflect  not  so  much  any  thirst  for  direct 
aggression  as  an  oversusplclousness,  a  fear 
of  being  tricked  or  outsmarted,  an  exagge- 
rated sense  of  prestige,  and  an  interpretation 
of  Russia's  defensive  needs  so  extreme — so 
extravagant  and  so  far-reaching — that  It  be- 
comes in  itself  a  threat,  or  an  apparent 
threat,  to  the  security  of  other  nations. 

While  these  weaknesses  probably  affect  all 
Soviet  statesmen  to  one  extent,  or  another, 
the  evidence  suggests  to  me  that  they  are 
concentrated  particularly  in  specific  elements 
of  the  Soviet  power  structure — notably.  In 
the  military  and  naval  commands.  In  the 
vast  police  establishment,  and  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Party  apparatus.  So  far,  these 
tendencies  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  domi- 
nated Soviet  policy,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  decision  to  Intervene  in  Afghanistan — a 
decision  that  was  taken  In  somewhat  ab- 
normal circumstances  and  Is  now,  I  believe, 
largely  recognized,  even  In  Moscow,  as  a  mis- 
take. But  there  will  soon  have  to  be  extensive 
changes  In  the  occupancy  of  the  senior  po- 
litical positions  In  Moscow,  and  Western 
policymakers  should  consider  that  a  Western 
policy  that  offers  no  encouragement  to  the 
more  moderate  elements  in  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy must  inevitably  strengthen  the  hand, 
and  the  political  position,  of  those  who  are 
not  moderate  at  all. 

So  much,  then,  for  our  differences  of  view 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  regime.  It  Is  not 
unnatural  that  anyone  who  sees  the  pheno- 
menon of  Soviet  power  so  differently  from 
certain  others  should  also  differ  from  those 
others  in  his  view  of  the  best  response  to  It. 
It  Is  clear  that  may  opponents  see  the  Soviet 
regime  primarily  as  a  great.  Immediate,  and 
growing  military  danger,  and  that  this  con- 
ditions their  Idea  of  the  best  response.  I 
have  no  argument  with  them  about  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  danger.  I  do  differ  from 
them  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  dan- 
ger. I  see  these  causes  not  in  the  supposed 
"aggressiveness"  of  either  side  but  In  the 
weapons  race  itself.  I  see  it  In  the  compul- 
sions that  this,  like  any  other  weapons  race 
between  sovereign  powers,  engenders  within 
all  the  participants.  I  see  It  In  the  terrible 
militarization  of  outlook  to  which  this  sort 
of  competition  conduces:  a  species  of  obses- 
sion which  causes  those  who  have  succumbed 
to  It  to  direct  their  vision  and  their  efforts 


exclusively  to  the  hopeless  contingencies  of 
military  conflict,  to  Ignore  the  more  hopeful 
ones  of  communication  and  accommodation, 
and  In  this  way  to  enhance  the  very  dangers 
against  which  they  fancy  themselves  to  be 
working. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  problems 
of  nuclear  weaponry,  I  shall  say  a  word  about 
the  military  balance  in  conventional  weap- 
ons. An  Impression  has  been  created  that 
there  has  recently  been  a  new  and  enormous 
buildup  of  Soviet  conventional  strength  on 
the  European  Continent,  changing  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  In  this  respect  strongly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  West.  This  view  hu 
found  expression  In  the  statements  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  Western  personali- 
ties. I  cannot  flatly  deny  the  correctness  of 
this  thesis.  I  am  only  a  private  citizen.  I  do 
not  have  access  to  all  the  Information  at  the 
disposition  of  the  governments. 

But,  with  all  respect  for  the  sincerity  and 
good  faith  of  those  who  advance  this  view,  I 
am  disinclined  to  accept  It  Just  on  the  basis 
of  their  say-so.  I  am  so  disinclined  because 
I  think  I  have  made  a  reasonable  effort,  in 
these  last  few  years,  to  follow  such  Informa- 
tion as  appears  in  the  press  and  the  other 
media  about  the  military  balance  and  I  find 
this  body  of  Information  confused,  contradic- 
tory, statistically  questionable,  and  often 
misleading. 

Most  of  It  seems  to  derive  from  data  leaked 
to  the  media  by  one  or  another  of  the  West- 
ern military-Intelligence  services,  and  one 
cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  it  reflects 
a  tendency  to  paint  an  exaggerated  and 
frightening  picture  of  Soviet  capacities  and 
intentions — a  so-called  worst-case  image. 
This  is  done,  no  doubt,  partly  out  of  an  ex- 
cessive professional  prudence  but  partly,  too, 
I  am  afraid,  with  an  eye  to  the  reactions  of 
various  Western  parliamentary  bodies,  which 
require  to  be  frightened  (or  so  It  Is  believed) 
before  they  will  make  reasonable  appropria- 
tions for  defense. 

I  can  only  say  that  If  the  NATO  govern- 
ments really  wish  us,  the  public,  to  believe 
In  the  reality  of  a  recent  dramatic  increase 
In  the  Soviet  conventional  threat  to  Western 
Europe  they  will  have  to  place  before  us  a 
more  consistent  and  plausible  statistical 
basis  for  that  view  than  anything  they  have 
given  us  to  date.  In  terms  neither  of  the 
number  of  divisions  nor  of  total  manpower 
nor  of  any  of  the  other  major  indicators  does 
the  Information  now  available  to  the  ordi- 
nary newspaper  reader  prove  that  the  balance 
of  conventional  military  strength  In  Central 
Europe  Is  significantly  less  favorable  to  the 
Western  side  than  It  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  claim  that  the  pres- 
ent balance  Is  satisfactory.  That  Is  not  my 
contention.  Of  course  there  is  a  prepwnder- 
ance  of  strength  on  the  Soviet  side.  Such  a 
preponderance  has  existed  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Of  course  It  Is  not  desirable.  I 
myself  favor  a  strengthening  of  NATO's 
conventional  capacities,  particularly  If  the 
strengthening  be  taken  to  mean  an  Improve- 
ment of  morale,  of  discipline,  of  training  and 
alertness,  and  not  Just  a  heaping  up  of 
fancy  and  expensive  new  equipment  that  we 
do  not  have  the  manpower  to  operate  or 
the  money  to  maintain. 

But  If  this  strengthening  Is  to  be  effected 
I  think  It  should  be  presented  and  defended 
to  the  public  as  a  normal  policy  of  pru- 
dence— a  reasonable  long-term  precaution 
m  a  troubled  time — and  not  as  something 
responding  to  any  specific  threat  from  any 
specific  quarter.  The  Western  governments, 
in  particular,  should  not  try  to  gain  support 
for  such  a  program  by  painting  on  the  wall 
an  exaggerated  and  unnecessarily  alarming 
Image  of  Soviet  intentions  and  capacities. 
This  procedure  represents,  in  my  view,  an 
abuse  of  public  confidence,  and  one  that.  In 
the  end.  Is  invariably  revenged. 
So  much  for  the  conventional  weapons. 
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Now— with  a  sigh  and  a  sinking  of  the 
heart — for  the  nuclear  ones.  Here,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I  have  differences  with  every 
single  one  of  the  premises  on  which  our  gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  other  NATO  gov- 
ernments seem  to  act  In  designing  their 
policies  In  this  field.  First  of  all,  my  op- 
ponents seem  to  see  the  nuclear  explosive 
as  Just  a  weapon  like  any  other  weapon, 
only  more  destructive;  and  they  think  that 
because  it  is  more  destructive  it  Is  a  better 
and  more  powerful  weapon. 

I  deny  that  the  nuclear  explosive  Is  a 
proper  weapon.  It  conforms,  in  my  view,  to 
none  of  the  criteria  traditionally  applied  to 
conventional  weapons.  It  can  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose.  It  cannot  be  vised  without 
bringing  disaster  upon  everyone  concerned. 
I  regard  It  as  the  reflection  of  a  vast  mis- 
understanding of  the  true  purposes  of  war- 
fare and  the  true  usefulness  of  weaponry. 

My  opponents  see  the  Soviet  Union  as  hav- 
ing sought  and  achieved  some  sort  of  sta- 
tistical superiority  over  the  NATO  powers  in 
this  kind  of  weaponry.  I  myself  have  not 
seen  the  evidence  that  It  has  achieved  that 
sort  of  superiority;  nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
to  assume  that  that  Is  what  It  would  like 
to  do  The  evidence  seems  to  me  to  suggest 
that  it  is  striving  for  what  it  would  view  as 
equivalence,  In  the  statistical  sense — not  for 
superiority.  My  opponents  believe  that  dif- 
ferences of  superiority  or  Inferiority.  In  the 
statistical  sense,  have  meaning:  that  If  you 
have  more  of  these  weapons  than  your  ad- 
versary has,  you  are  In  a  stronger  position 
to  stand  up  against  intimidation  or  against 
an  actual  attack.  I  challenge  that  view. 

I  submit  that  If  you  are  talking,  as  all  of 
us  are  talking  today,  about  what  are  in  re- 
ality grotesque  quantities  of  overkill — ar- 
senals so  excessive  that  they  would  suffice 
to  destroy  the  adversary's  homeland  many 
times  over — statistical  disparities  between 
the  arsenals  on  the  two  sides  are  quite  mean- 
ingless. But  precisely  that — the  absurd  ex- 
cesslveness  of  the  existing  nuclear  areen- 
als — ^Is  the  situation  we  have  before  us. 

My  opponents  maintain  that  the  reason  we 
must  have  the  nuclear  weapons  Is  that  In  a 
conflict  v.-e  would  not  be  able  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  conventional  ones.  I 
would  say:  If  this  Is  true,  let  us  correct  the 
situation  at  once.  Neither  In  respect  to  man- 
power nor  in  respect  to  industrial  potential 
are  we  lacking  In  the  means  to  put  up  con- 
ventional forces  fully  as  strong  as  those  de- 
ployed against  us  In  t;urope. 

My  opponents  say:  We  must  have  these 
weapons  for  purposes  of  deterrence.  The  use 
of  this  term  carries  two  Implications:  flrst. 
that  It  Is  the  Russians  who  have  taken  the 
lead  In  the  development  of  these  weapons, 
and  that  we  are  only  reacting  to  what  they 
have  done:  and,  secondly,  that  the  Russians 
are  such  monsters  that  unless  they  are  de- 
terred they  would  assuredly  launch  upon  us  a 
nuclear  attack,  with  all  the  horrors  and  suf- 
ferings that  that  would  bring. 

I  question  both  these  Implications;  and  I 
question  In  particular  the  wisdom  of  sug- 
gesting the  latter  implication  thousands  of 
times  a  year  to  the  general  public,  thus 
schooling  the  nubile  mind  to  believe  that  our 
Soviet  adversary  has  lost  every  semblance  of 
humanity  and  is  concerned  only  with  wreak- 
ing unlimited  destruction  for  destruction's 
sake. 

I  am  not  sure,  furthermore,  that  the  sta- 
tioning of  these  weaoons  on  one's  territory 
Is  not  more  of  a  orovocation  of  their  use  by 
others  than  a  means  of  dissuading  others 
from  using  them.  I  have  never  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  unilateral  di*sarmament.  and  I  see 
no  necessity  for  anvthlne  of  that  sort  to- 
day. But  I  must  say  that  If  we  Americans  had 
no  nuclear  weaoons  whatsoever  on  our  soil 
instead  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  nuclear 
warheads  we  are  now  said  to  have  deoloyed. 
I  would  feel  the  future  of  my  children  and 
grandchildren  to  be  far  safer  than  I  do  at 


this  moment,  for  If  there  Is  any  Incentive  for 
the  Russians  to  use  such  weapons  against  us. 
it  surely  comes  in  overwhelming  degree — 
probably,  in  fact,  entirely — from  our  own 
enormous  deployment  of  them. 

Finally,  there  are  many  people  who  con- 
sider it  useless,  or  even  undesirable,  to  try  to 
get  rid  of  these  weapons  entirely,  and  be- 
lieve that  a  satisfactory  solution  can  some- 
how be  found  by  halfway  measures  of  one 
sort  or  another — agreements  that  would  limit 
their  numbers  or  their  destructiveness  or  the 
areas  of  their  deployment.  Such  speculations 
come  particularly  easily  to  a  government 
such  as  our  own,  which  has  long  regarded 
nuclear  weapons  as  essential  to  Its  defense 
posture  and  has  not  been  willing  to  contem- 
plate a  future  without  them. 

I  have  no  confidence  In  any  of  these 
schemes.  I  see  the  danger  not  In  the  number 
or  quality  of  the  weapons  or  In  the  Inten- 
tions of  those  who  hold  them  but  In  the 
very  existence  of  weapons  of  this  nature,  re- 
gardless of  whose  hands  they  are  In. 

I  believe  that  until  we  consent  to  recognize 
that  the  nuclear  weapons  we  hold  Ifi  our  own 
hands  are  as  much  a  danger  to  us  as  those 
that  repose  In  the  hands  of  our  supposed  ad- 
versaries there  will  be  no  escape  from  the 
confusions  and  dilemmas  to  which  such 
weapons  have  now  brought  us,  and  must 
bring  us  increasingly  as  time  goes  on.  For 
this  reason.  I  see  no  solution  to  the  problem 
other  than  the  comolete  elimination  of  these 
and  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  national  arsenals:  and  the  sooner  we 
move  toward  that  solution,  and  the  greater 
courage  we  show  in  doing  so,  the  safer  we 
win  be.« 


GAO  REPORT  ON  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
a  new  General  Accounting  Office  report 
entitled,  "Stronger  Federal  Effort  Needed 
in  Fight  Against  Organized  Crime."  This 
report,  done  at  my  request,  reviews  our 
current  efforts  to  combat  organized  crime 
in  this  country. 

GAO's  findings  are  disturbing.  Despite 
all  its  tough  talk,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seems  soft  on  organized  crime. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  $110 
million  a  year  to  combat  organized  crime 
through  the  use  of  special  strike  forces. 
GAO  concludes,  however,  that  our  efforts 
are  disjointed  and  our  resources  wasted. 
Organized  crime  has  not  been  signifi- 
cantly disrupted  by  our  efforts. 

No  one  disputes  the  high  cost  of  orga- 
nized crime.  The  effects  of  drug  traffick- 
ing, public  corruption,  violence,  labor 
racketeering,  and  the  infiltration  of  le- 
gitimate businesses  all  carry  a  heavy  toll 
in  our  society.  In  addition,  by  operating 
outside  the  law.  organized  crime  robs  the 
Government  coffers  of  legitimate  tax 
revenues,  thereby  increasing  the  burden 
for  honest  citizens. 

More  than  a  decade  has  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  first  organized 
crime  strike  forces.  The  complex  and 
sophisticated  means  by  which  organized 
crime  operates,  demands  that  the  Federal 
Government,  jointly  with  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  coordinate 
their  fight  against  organized  criminal 
activities.  Organized  crime  strike  forces 
are  the  vehicles  we  have  depended  upon 
for  this  coordination. 

Unfortunately,  GAO  concludes  that  al- 
though some  improvement  has  occurred, 
much  greater  cooperation  and  coordina- 


tion is  needed  if  we  are  to  begin  to  turn 
the  tide  against  organized  crime. 

This  finding  is  all  the  more  troubling 
when  you  consider  I  am  not  talking  about 
sensitive  negotiations  leading  to  cooper- 
ation of  anUgonistic  world  powers,  but 
cooperation  between  agencies  of  the  same 
Government  and.  in  many  instances,  co- 
operation- between  divisions  within  the 
same  agency. 

This  failure  to  work  together  in  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  organized  crime  re- 
sults in  enormous  waste  of  Federal  re- 
sources. We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
kind  of  institutional  jealousies  that  now 
prevent  a  coordinated  effort.  Federal  of- 
ficials must  be  willing  to  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  each  other  and  with  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials.  If 
this  can  be  achieved  through  biweekly 
meetings,  as  GAO  suggest.  I  am  aU  for 
it.  Until  administration  officials  suggest 
an  alternative.  I  am  going  to  use  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Judiciary  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees to  insist  on  those  biweekly  meet- 
ings. 

I  am  convinced,  after  reading  this  re- 
port, that  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  take  not  only  a  more  active  lead  in 
coordinating  the  fight  against  organized 
crime,  but  in  advancing  the  use  of  the 
racketeer  influence  and  corrupt  orga- 
nizations statute.  When  RICO  was  en- 
acted 10  years  ago,  it  was  viewed  as  a 
major  new  law  enforcement  remedy  di- 
rected at  the  financial  resources  of  or- 
ganized crime.  However,  after  10  years  of 
use.  GAO  found  that  the  full  potential  of 
the  RICO  statute  has  still  not  been  real- 
ized. That  is  unacceptable.  We  will  never 
begin  to  win  the  battle  against  organized 
crime  until  we  begin  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  their  enterprises.  The  asset  for- 
feitures provisions  of  RICO  were  written 
with  that  purpose  in  mind. 

Unfortunately.  GAO  found  that  the 
strike  forces  have  been  reluctant  to  use 
the  asset  forfeiture  provisions  due  to  the 
complex  nature  of  the  required  financial 
investigation  and  uncertain  interpreta- 
tion by  the  courts.  If  specialized  finan- 
cial work  is  called  for,  the  strike  forces 
should  be  using  the  talents  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  agents.  If  the  law 
if  flawed,  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  actively  seek  congressional  help 
in  fine  tuning  the  law. 

Finally.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
GAO's  findings  that  very  few  organized 
crime  bosses  ever  spend  any  substantial 
time  in  jail.  According  to  data  developed 
by  GAO,  78  percent  of  those  convicted 
by  the  organized  crime  strike  forces  re- 
ceived sentences  of  2  years  or  less  or 
probation.  Most  of  those  defendants  ac- 
tually serving  time  in  jail  are  eUgible 
for  parole  after  serving  only  one-third  of 
their  sentence— making  jail  little  more 
than  a  minor  inconvenience  for  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  participate  in  or- 
ganized crime. 

Even  if  you  use  the  more  recent  sen- 
tencing statistics  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  their  written  resptmse 
to  the  GAO  report.  56  percent  of  those 
persons  convicted  of  organized  criminal 
activity  are  receiving  sentences  of  2  years 
or  less.  This  situation  must  change. 

We  need  a  coordinated  Government 
attack   on   organized   crime.    All   three 
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branches  of  Government  must  be  in- 
volved. Congress  must  assure  that  the 
laws  are  effective  enforcement  tools.  The 
administration  must  coordinate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  different  Federal.  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  assure 
that  our  resources  are  used  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  Prosecutors  must  seek 
out  those  who  lead  criminal  organiza- 
tions in  addition  to  those  individuals  par- 
ticipating in  actual  criminal  activity. 
And  then  those  prosecutors  must  make 
the  best  possible  case  against  those  crim- 
inals so  that  the  courts  will  impose  the 
stiff  est  possible  sentences.  The  courts 
must  be  willing  to  recognize  the  severe 
costs  of  organized  crime  and  must  be 
willing  to  hand  out  sentences  that  are 
stiff  enough  to  deter  criminal  activity. 

These  solutions  are  not  new,  but  they 
do  demand  forceful  action.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware,  Sena- 
tor BiDEN,  began  this  process  last  year 
when  his  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  the  forfeiture  of  nar- 
cotics proceeds.  His  excellent  work  is  a 
solid  base  from  which  this  body  and  the 
current  administration  can  truly  launch 
an  all  out  effort  against  organized  crime. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
summary  to  the  GAO  report.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  report  their  careful 
consideration. 

The  summary  follows: 
Stronger  F*EOEKAi,  Effort  Needed  in  Fight 
Against  Organized   Crime 

DIGEST 

Organized  crime  derives  billions  of  dollars 
In  Illegal  Income  annually  from  Us  activi- 
ties, and  It  Is  costing  the  Government  about 
$100  million  a  year  to  fight  organized  crime. 
The  strike  force  program  was  designed  to 
focus  an  experienced  and  coordinated  Fed- 
eral enforcement  and  prosecutive  attack 
against  this  major  national  problem. 

Senator  Max  Baucus  requested  OAO  (1)  to 
evaluate  Justice's  role  In  Impeding,  restrict- 
ing, and  combating  organized  crime  activi- 
ties, and  (2)  to  conduct  a  followup  of  a 
prior  GAO  report  dealing  with  organized 
crime  strike  forces. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  GAO's  last 
report  on  the  Federal  effort  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime.  This  prior  study  highlighted 
many  problems  which  hindered  strike  force 
effectiveness.  Some  of  the  problems  have  been 
addressed,  but  the  Department  of  Justice 
needs  to  do  more.  It  should  establish  execu- 
tive committees  to  focus  and  direct  th.;  fight, 
concentrate  strike  force  resources  on  Indepth 
investigations  and  prosecutions  of  high  level 
organized  crime  figures,  and  develop  an 
evaluation  system. 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE  AND  NEEDED  IN  THE  PRO- 
GRAM  TO   FIGHT   ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Through  the  strike  force  program  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  successfully  Indicted 
and  prosecuted  many  high-level  organized 
crime  figures.  It — 

Established  a  National  Organized  Crime 
Planing  Council  to  coordinate  efforts  against 
organized  crime: 

Set  broad  priorities  and  targets  to  Improve 
the  focus  and  direction  of  the  strike  force: 

Used  case  Initiation  reports  to  monitor 
strike  force  activities;  and 

Developed  a  self-evaluation  system  to 
measure  strike  force  effectiveness. 

GAO's  work  at  the  strike  forces  in  Brook- 
lyn, Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Philadelphia 
showed  that  the  Federal  effort  against  or- 
ganized crime  can  be  further  Improved  by: 

Establishing  executive  committees  In  each 
strike  force  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
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focus  and  direction  of  the  program  to  fight 
organized  crime.  Active  participation  in  these 
communities  by  strike  force  law  enforcement 
agencies  would  Improve  the  process  for  set- 
ting targets  and  priorities. 

Concentrating  the  strike  forces'  limited 
resources  on  Indepth  investigations  and 
prosecutions  of  high-level  organized  crime 
figures  and  allowing  other  cases  to  be  han- 
dled by  U.S.  Attorneys'  Offices. 

Emphasizing  the  use  of  case  Initiation  re- 
ports and  Implementing  an  evaluation 
system. 

IMPEDIMENTS    IN    THE    RACKETEER    INFLPENCTD 
AND  CORRUPT  ORGANIZATIONS  STATUTE 

Law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Justice  are  In  agreement  that  the 
Racketeer  Tnfluenced  and  Corrupt  Organiza- 
tions (RTCO)  statute  Is  a  valuable  weapon 
in  the  attack  on  organized  crime  because  It 
provides  for  longer  prison  sentences  and  au- 
thorizes asset  forfeiture— a  Judicially  re- 
quired divestiture  of  property  without  com- 
pensation. However,  the  BICO's  potential 
Impact  m  Immobilizing  organized  criminal 
activities  has  not  been  realized.  While  the 
statute  has  been  used  to  obtain  significant 
sentences  for  convicted  defendants,  there 
have  been  few  asset  forfeitures.  Emerging 
case  law  points  to  ambiguities  and  omissions 
In  the  statute  that  limit  Its  effectiveness  and 
warrant  legislative  change. 

Problems  of  major  concern  requiring  leg- 
islative action  are: 

Whether  the  forfeiture  provisions  of  RICO 
should  be  read  narrowly  to  cover  only  "inter- 
ests" In  an  enterprise,  thus  preventing  the 
Government  from  reaching  money  or  other 
proceeds  of  illegal  activities. 

The  Inability  of  the  Government  to  force 
forfeiture  of  substitute  assets  of  the  defend- 
ant when  Ill-gotten  gains  are  transferred  to 
third  parties  or  are  otherwise  dissipated. 

In  a  prior  GAO  report  issued  on  April  10. 
1981,  which  deals  with  drug  trafficking,  GAO 
made  several  legislative  recommendations 
that  would  help  alleviate  the  problems  with 
the  use  of  the  RTCO  statute.  These  recom- 
mendations are  also  applicable  to  the  prob- 
lems Identified  In  this  report.  GAO  believes 
the  Congress  needs  to  act  on  the  legislative 
recommendations  to  help  Improve  the  fight 
against  two  national  problems — drug  traf- 
ficking and  organized  crime. 

Forfeiture  Investigations  could  be  en- 
hanced by  more  extensive  use  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  expertise  than  is  currently 
the  practice.  While  financial  expertise  may 
not  always  be  essential  to  a  RICO  Investiga- 
tion. Justice  officials  agree  that  closer  coop- 
eration would  be  helpful. 

SENTENCES    GIVEN     TO     INDIVIDUALS     CONVICTED 
OP    ORGANIZED    CRIME 

The  final  outcomes  of  Federal  efforts 
against  organized  crime  are  the  indictment, 
conviction,  and  Imprisonment  of  those  who 
perpetrate  these  crimes. 

From  October  1977,  through  December 
1979,  the  four  strike  forces  GAO  reviewed 
closed  180  organized  crime  cases  Involving 
416  defendants.  Of  these  416  defendants,  273 
received  sentences.  Of  the  273  persons  sen- 
tenced, only  dl.  or  22  percent,  received  prison 
sentences  of  over  2  years. 

While  90,  or  33  percent,  received  prison 
sentences  of  2  years  or  less,  another  122,  or 
45  percent,  were  only  fined  or  placed  on 
probation  and  received  no  prison  sentence. 
Durtng  fiscal  year  1981,  Justice  Information 
showed  that  defendants  convicted  by  all 
strike  forces  have  been  sentenced  to  an  aver- 
age term  of  about  43  months.  Further,  44 
percent  received  sentences  of  2  years  or 
more,  30  percent  were  sentenced  to  less  than 
2  years,  and  26  percent  received  probation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Attorney 
General : 

Establish  an  executive  committee  in  each 
strike  force. 


Ensure  that  all  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  participating  in  the  program  to  fight 
organized  crime  actively  participate  in  the 
functions  of  the  executive  commltteee. 

Require  that  all  cases  not  involving  or- 
ganized crime  figures  or  utilization  of  exten- 
sive investigative  resources  be  transferred  to 
U.S.  Attorneys'  Offices  for  prosecution  rather 
than  using  the  limited  resources  of  the  srtrtke 
forces  to  prosecute  these  cases. 

Emphasize  that  case  initiation  reports  be 
prepared  for  all  organized  crime  cases.  TTils 
win  provide  a  means  to  ensure  that  (1) 
strike  forces'  resources  are  applied  only  to 
cases  Involving  organized  crime  figures  or 
utilization  of  extensive  investigative  re- 
sources and  (2)  cases  are  transferred  to 
US.  Attorneys'  Offices  when  appropriate. 

EJnsure  that  an  evaluation  system  is  de- 
veloped that  will  measure  the  performance 
and  accomplishments  of  the  strike  forces  so 
that  management  improvements  can  be  made 
where  appropriate. 

AGENCY     COMMENTS     AND     GAO     EVALUATION 

The  Departments  of  Treasury  and  Justice 
agreed  with  many  of  the  oeporfs  conclusions 
and  recommendations.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment stated  that  the  report  Is  construc- 
tive and  makes  recommendations  which  will 
Improve  the  fight  against  organized  crime. 
Justice  said  that  it  hea  already  taken  aruc- 
cessful  steps  to  Implement  several  of  the 
necessary  changes.  (See  ch.  5  and  apps.  IV 
and  V. ) 

On  the  other  band,  Jtistlce  took  excep- 
tion to  GAO's  recommendations  In  the  areas 
of  transferring  strike  force  cases  to  U.S.  At- 
torneys' Offices  and  the  need  for  establishing 
executive  committees  in  each  strike  force. 
Justice  agreed  that  strike  forces  have  prose- 
cuted a  small  number  of  relatively  uncom- 
plicated cases  and  cases  that  would  nor- 
mally have  been  prosecuted  by  a  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's Office.  However,  Justice  believes  that 
generally  strike  forces  are  transferring  all 
appropriate  cases  to  U.S.  attorneys. 

However,  GAO  has  reemphaslzed  that  Jus- 
tice needs  to  encourage  the  transfer  of  all 
cases  not  involving  organized  crime  figures 
or  utilization  of  extensive  investigative  re- 
sources from  the  strike  forces  to  U.S.  Attor- 
neys' Offices  so  that  the  limited  strike  force 
resources  can  be  concentrated  on  higher 
level  organized  crime  cases.  By  limiting  the 
strike  forces  Involvement  In  minor  cases  or 
cases  not  related  to  organized  crime  individ- 
uals or  activities,  the  strike  forces  will  be  In 
a  much  better  position  to  coordinate  the 
Federal  attack  on  major  organized  criminal 
activities.  A  means  to  ensure  that  the  proper 
cases  are  transferred  to  U.8.  Attorneys'  Of- 
fices Is  already  In  place— case  Initiation  re- 
ports. 

The  Department  has  instituted  procedures 
to  improve  this  process.  By  emphasizing  the 
use  of  case  Initiation  reports,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ensure 
that  minor  and  noncomplicated  cases  will 
be  transferred  to  U.S.  Attorneys'  Offices  frcan 
the  strike  forces.  ^^ 

Concerning  the  need  for  executive  com- 
mittees, GAO  points  out  that,  on  the  one 
hand.  Justice  disagrees  vrith  the  need  for 
such  committees  but.  at  the  same  Ume,  ac- 
knowledges that  changes  to  the  Attorney 
General's  guidelines  have  been  recommend- 
ed to  establish  executive  committees  tnai 
meet  every  6  months  rather  than  every  2 

^  In  addition.  Treasury,  a  strike  force  mem- 
ber, believes  in  the  benefits  of  these  com- 
mittees and  believes  they  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  However,  Justice  is  merely  object- 
ing tothe  rigid  frequency  of  executive  com- 
i^ttee  meetings  rather  than  to  the  concept 
of  executive  committees.  .»,„,,irt 

Thus  OAO  believes  that  Justice  should 
discuss  the  frequency  of  committee  me^- 
mgs  with  the  agencies  participating  In  tt^e 
rtri^o  force  program  before  'tfrbit^rlly  de- 
cides on  how  often  committee  meetings 
should  be  held.* 


THOMAS  O.  CORCORAN 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion lost  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  an  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Deal  when  Thomas  G. 
"Tommy  the  Cork"  Corcoran  died  last 
Sunday  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  one  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  key  strategists  in 
shaping  legislation  that  changed  the 
Nation,  was  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.I., 
where  the  Corcoran  family  is  still  a 
strong  presence.  He  attended  Brown 
University  in  Providence,  where  he  was 
valedictorian  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  earning  both  his  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  1922.  He  went  on  to 
graduate  from  Harvard  Law  School. 

After  serving  as  secretary  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Corcoran  went  on  to 
private  law  practice  in  New  York.  He 
then  worked  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  was  recommended  by 
his  Harvard  law  professor  Felix  Frank- 
furter to  be  a  member  of  President 
Roosevelt's  brain  trust,  as  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  also 
eventually  returned  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  then  to 
the  Justice  Department,  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General. 

Among  the  accomplishments  during 
his  years  with  President  Roosevelt  were 
the  creation  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Public  Utilities 
Holding  Company  Act.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  fair  labor 
standards. 

As  well  as  being  one  of  this  country's 
brightest  attorneys  during  a  career  that 
spanned  several  decades,  "Tommy  the 
Cork"  was  a  flamboyant  and  colorful 
character.  Tlie  stories  of  his  wheeling 
and  dealing  are  as  rampant  as  the 
stories  of  his  legislative  and  legal  vic- 
tories. 

Throughout  his  later  years,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran remained  a  respected  and  sought- 
after  legal  presence  in  Washington.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  many  bills  be- 
fore Congress  In  the  months  just  before 
his  death  Sunday  of  a  pulmonary  blood 
clot  after  surgery,  at  age  80. 

Thomas  G.  Corcoran  was  a  man  of 
whom  Rhode  Island,  and  the  country, 
can  be  proud.  He  was  a  witty  and  skill- 
ful attorney:  he  built  manv  Government 
programs  which  influenced  tills  country 
for  decades;  and  he  served  his  country 
well.  We  will  all  miss  him  greatly.* 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICTT  FORECAST 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  7.  1981,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal revealed  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budeet  now  has  forecast  a 
budget  deficit  of  $109.1  bUlion  for  the 
current  f  seal  year,  a  Federal  deficit  of 
$152.3  billion  in  fiscaJ  year  1983,  and  an- 
other deficit  of  $162.0  billion  for  the  fiscal 
vear  President  Reaean  promised  the  Na- 
tion a  balanced  budget,  1984. 

According  to  the  administration's  own 
internal  projections,  then,  their  cumula- 
tive 4-year  deficit— Including  the  $57.9 
billion  deficit  recorded  for  fiscal  vear 
1981— could  reach  $481.3  billion;  $481,3 
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billion  is  two-  and  two-thirds  the  cumu- 
lative deficit  for  Jimmy  Carter's  admin- 
istration, which  amassed  a  cumulative 
deficit  of  $181  billion. 

Last  March,  fully  9  months  ago,  when 
the  administration  was  projecting  a  defi- 
cit of  only  $43  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
I  warned  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York: 

The  deficit  In  fiscal  yeeir  1982  will  surely 
be  In  the  neighborhood  oi  $60  blUlon,  and 
it  could  be  higher. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  observing  the  ad- 
ministration acknowledge,  however  be- 
latedly, the  accuracy  of  my  early  warn- 
ing. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  tells  us 
that  the  new  deficit  projections  are  based 
on  revised  economic  forecasts  by  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, including  a  new  forecast  of  only  0.2 
percent  real  growth  in  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  dtiring  1982. 
Ten  months  ago,  I  tried  to  warn  the  ad- 
ministration that  their  economic  fore- 
casts were  unrealistic  and,  consequently, 
could  not  form  the  basis  for  a  sound  eco- 
nomic policy.  On  February  19.  when 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  offered 
the  administration's  fantastic  economic 
projections  to  the  Senate  Budget  Cmn- 
mittee.  I  asked  him: 

How  can  you  scrtoiualy  say  to  the  Invest- 
ors of  this  country  and  the  economic  fore- 
casters, the  planners  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  4.2  per- 
cent Increase  (In  real  GNP  during  1982)? 

You  are  going  to  be  here  in  2  years'  time, 
and  we  are  going  to  say,  whatever  happened 
to  that  4.2  percent  real  growth  In  GNP? 

In  April,  I  opposed  the  first  budget 
resolution  in  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, because  it  incorporated  these  er- 
roneous economic  assumptions.  I  reiter- 
ated these  warnings  this  past  Novem- 
ber during  the  committee's  d^ate  over 
the  second  budget  resolution,  even  when 
the  administration  has  reduced  its  real 
GNP  growth  projection  for  1982  to  3.4 
percent  and  the  committee's  Republican 
members  had  further  scaled -down  this 
forecast  to  2.5  percent.  Once  again.  I 
take  no  pleasure  in  observing  the  ad- 
ministration acknowledge,  however  be- 
latedly, the  accuracy  of  my  ear.'y  warn- 
ings. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  still  project  5.4  percent  real 
GNP  growth  in  1983  and  5.2  percent  real 
growth  in  1984.  I  remain  deeply  skepti- 
cal that  the  administration's  economic 
program  will  produce  such  robust  growth 
in  another  year.  And  I  remain  profound- 
ly disturbed  about  the  consequences  for 
the  American  people  if  this  program 
fails,  once  again,  to  produce  the  promised 
results. 

•  These  deficit  and  growth  developments 
were  not  accidental.  Last  July,  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  the  Democratic  response 
to  the  President's  television  appeal  for 
support  for  his  tax  program.  On  NBC,  I 
warned  that  the  administration's  tax  leg- 
islation would  lock-in  huge  deficits. 
These  deficits,  in  turn,  would  inevitably 
lead  to  tight  money  and  h'gh  interest 
rates  and.  just  as  inevitably,  more  rounds 
of  economic  recession  or  stagnation : 

In   the  last  few  days  something  like  an 
auction  of  the  Treasury  has  been  going  on. 


The  admlnUtratton  Is  seemingly  wlUlng  to 
pay  any  price  to  win  votes  for  Its  version  of 
the  tax  cut.  .  .  .  What  this  is  doing  Is  taking 
a  tax  bill  we  could  afford  and  transforming 
It  Into  a  great  barbecue  we  can't  afford. 

Last  August  30,  I  first  called  for  a 
"mid-course  correction"  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram, to  begin  to  regain  a  semblance  of 
fiscal  control  over  the  deficits.  On  Octo- 
ber 15,  David  Stockman  testified  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  "we  ob- 
viously need  mid-course  corrections." 

Now,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

tfany  of  the  President's  senior  advisers, 
including  budget  director  David  Stockman 
and  chief  of  staff  James  Baker,  believe  tax 
increases  are  needed  to  hold  down  the  deficit 
and  prevent  another  surge  in  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Reagan  "has  got  95  percebt  of  the 
White  House  staff  telling  blm  he  has  to  raise 
taxes,"  one  aide  said. 

Once  again,  I  take  no  special  pleasure 
in  observing  the  administration,  how- 
ever belatedly,  acknowledge  the  accuracy 
of  my  early  warning. 

Last  April,  I  offered  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  a  "balanced  budget"  plan, 
based  on  the  more  prudent  tax  program 
approved  in  1980  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  on  more  realistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  On  the  Senate  floor 
last  May,  I  offered  a  "balanced  budget 
and  tax  reduction  amendment"  with 
Senator  Bradley.  I  am  gratified  to  see 
.the  President's  OflBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  recognize,  at  last, 
the  dire  deflcit  implications  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policies.  Now  I  hope  we 
csm  begin  to  work  together  to  correct 
these  policies  and  restore  responsible 
balance  to  the  American  economy. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows: 

ADMINISTRATION    PUTS    1982    DETICIT    AT 

$109.1  Billion 
(By  Kenneth  H,  Bacon  and  Rich  Jaroslovsky) 

Washington. — New  Reagan  administration 
calculations  project  budget  deficits  of  $109.1 
bUlion  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  $152  3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983  and  $162  billion  In  fiscal 
1984,  given  current  budget  and  economic 
trends. 

These  preliminary  figures  reflect  a  new  eco- 
nomic forecast  President  Reagan  received 
Friday  from  his  advisers.  Both  the  forecast 
and  the  budget  estimates  may  change  before 
the  administration  completes  work  on  the 
new  budget  it  must  send  Congress  early  next 
year.  But  the  deficit  figures,  which  don't  in- 
clude additional  budget  cuts  Mr.  Reagan 
hopes  to  achieve  over  the  next  few  years,  are 
far  wider  than  the  administration  has  con- 
ceded previously. 

Last  September,  officials  estimated  a  $43.1 
billion  deficit  in  the  current  year,  which  be- 
gan Oct.  1.  More  recently.  White  House  offi- 
cials have  said  that  figure  could  swell  to 
$80  blUlon. 

The  new  projections  for  this  year  Is  based 
on  an  administration  forecast  that  nominal 
gross  national  product,  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services  measured  in  current 
prices,  will  increase  7.9  percent  in  the  1982 
calendar  year.  That  w.ou^d  be  the  lowest  rate 
of  nominal  growth,  which  determines  tax 
receipts,  since  J970:  the  low  projection  re- 
flects both  the .  recession  and  an  expected 
slowdown  in  the  inflation  rate. 

ADVISERS  DISAGREE 

Some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  advisers  complain 
that  the  forecast,  produced  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
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Bgement  and  Budget.  Is  too  pessimistic.  They 
maintain  that  the  forecast  falls  to  reflect  the 
stimulative  effect  on  the  economy  of  next 
year's  tax  cuts.  They  also  charge  that  the 
whopping  deficit  projections  are  designed  to 
force  Mr.  Reagan  to  abandon  his  opposition 
to  increasing  taxes  or  to  reducing  planned 
Increases  In  defense  spending. 

Many  of  the  President's  senior  advisers. 
Including  budget  director  David  Stockman 
and  chief  of  staff  James  Baker,  believe  tax 
increases  are  needed  to  hold  down  the  deficit 
and  prevent  another  surge  in  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Reagan  "has  got  95  percent  of  the 
White  House  staff  telling  him  he  has  to  raise 
taxes."  one  aide  said.  But  at  his  economic- 
review  meeting  last  Friday,  the  President 
said  he  still  opposes  increasing  taxes  to  offset 
the  (283  billion  of  personal  and  business  tax 
cuts  through  1984  that  Congress  has  enacted. 

Similarly,  there  is  little  evidence  the  Presi- 
dent would  slow  his  planned  defense  buildup. 
"At  every  Cabinet  meeting,  there's  grumbling 
about  Defense  getting  more  while  other 
agencies  are  cut."  a  top  Pentagon  olflcial  said. 
"But  we  see  no  sign  the  President's  waver- 
ing." Top  White  House  officials,  who  last 
summer  conducted  a  long,  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign for  bigger  defense  cuts,  so  far  haven't 
Indicated  they  have  the  appetite  to  renew 
the  battle. 

NONDEFENSE  CUTS  SOUGHT 

Instead,  the  President  Is  telling  aides  to 
concentrate  on  finding  sweeping  nondefense 
spending  cuts.  "The  marching  orders  from 
the  Oval  Office  are  to  produce  a  bare-bones 
budget."  one  adviser  said  of  the  fiscal  1983 
document  due  next  month. 

Wblte  House  officials  acknowledge  the  im- 
mense political  difficulties  of  such  a  strategy: 
even  some  friendly  Republican  legislators  are 
becoming  increasingly  uncomfortable  with 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  Reagan  budget  ef- 
forts. And  many  White  House  officials  say  the 
economy  must  start  showing  signs  of  im- 
provement before  the  1982  elections  to  avoid 
a  major  political  defeat. 

On  that  score,  the  administration's  latest 
economic  forecast  contains  bittersweet  news. 
For  1982.  the  projection  shows  slow  growth, 
rising  Interest  rates  and  high  unemployment. 
But  it  assumes  considerable  Improvement  in 
later  years. 

The  preliminary  forecast  sees  Increases  in 
"real."  or  Inflation-adjusted,  gross  national 
product  of  0.2  percent  In  the  1982  calendar 
year.  5.4  percent  in  1983  and  5.2  percent  In 
1984.  Growth  in  nominal  QNP  Is  seen  rising 
from  7.9  percent  next  year  to  11.1  percent  in 
1983  and  9.8  percent  In  1984.  The  Inflation 
rate,  based  on  a  GNP  measure,  is  seen  declin- 
ing to  7.7  percent  in  1982,  5.5  percent  in  1983 
and  4.4  percent  in  1984. 

The  forecast  projects  that  real  ONP  will 
contract  at  a  5  percent  annual  rate  In  the 
current  quarter  and  then  continue  to  decline 
at  a  0.5  percent  rate  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1982  as  the  economy  recovers  from  the 
recession. 

Real  GNP  growth  Is  expected  to  accelerate 
at  1.5  percent  annual  rate  In  the  second 
quarter.  5.6  percent  in  the  third  period  and 
5.7  percent  In  the  final  quarter  of  1982.  But 
this  growth  won't  be  enough  to  bring  down 
the  unemployment  rate,  which  the  forecast 
says  will  stay  at  the  current  8.4  percent  or 
higher  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  forecast  estimates  that 
Interest  rates  on  three-month  Treasury  bills 
will  fall  to  an  average  of  10  percent  In  the 
1982  first  Quarter.  But  the  rate  is  expected  to 
rise  to  11.5  percent  In  the  third  quarter  as 
the  recoverv  spurs  higher  business  borrowing 
while  the  Treasury  is  borrowing  heavily  to 
finance  the  national  debt. 

The  deficit  projections  contained  in  the 
latest  estimates  reflect  the  $130  billion  of 
Boendlng  cuts  Congress  alreadv  has  enacted 
throuKh  1984,  but  don't  Include  the  new 
spending  cute  the  administration  Is  strug- 


gling to  find.  The  latest  projections  show 
government  receipts  of  (621.9  billion  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  (650.9  billion  in  fiscal 
1983  and  $693  3  billion  in  fiscal  1984.  Outlays 
are  estimated  at  $731  billion  in  1982.  (803.2 
billion  in  1983  and  (854.3  billion  In  1984. 

Finding  the  spending  cuts  to  cope  with 
those  bleak  numbers  is  becoming  tougher 
and  tougher.  "The  easy  cuts,  we  made  a  long 
time  ago.  said  one  White  House  aide.  The  re- 
ductions being  considered  currently  are  not 
only  more  politically  painful  for  the  admin- 
istration to  suggest  but  also  less  likely  to  win 
congressional  supoort. 

Recently,  the  White  House  was  Jolted  by 
some  cautionary  words  on  the  effect  of 
budget  cuts  on  state  and  local  governments 
from  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  (R.,  Nev.),  one  of  the 
President's  closest  friends.  "That  got  our  at- 
tention," one  aide  said.  "We  wonder  what 
Paul's  trying  to  tell  us." 

Bin>GET  MEBriNGS  SET 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  Is  plunging 
Into  a  series  of  budget-review  and  appeals 
meetings  over  the  next  few  weeks  that  Is 
likely  to  Illustrate  Just  how  painful  Its  pre- 
dicament Is.  This  week,  for  Instance,  the 
Labor  Department  will  be  battling  a  push  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
halve  the  department's  proposed  fiscal  1983 
budget  for  major  Job-training  programs. 

But  the  budget  office  proposal  would  re- 
quire far  deeper  cutbacks  and  would  be  cer- 
tain to  provoke  an  outcry  from  Congress.  "I 
question  whether  (1.5  billion  would  even  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  In  areas  with  very 
high  unemployment."  one  Democratic  con- 
gressional aide  sald.# 


A  NEW  FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  Neal 
Peirce,  who  is  to  my  mind  the  finest 
commentator  on  the  urban  scene,  re- 
cently wrote  an  art'cle  en  the  "new  fed- 
eralism" espoused  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  depression, 
the  Federal  role  in  the  American  city  is 
being  challenged,  and  the  outcome  will 
have  a  life  or  death  Impact  of  every 
maior  city  in  America. 

The  essence  of  the  Reagan  policy  for 
State  and  local  governments  is  well 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Peirce:  The  Presi- 
dent— 

Apparently  feels  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  obligation  to  people  or  states  or 
places  dealt  crippling  economic  blows  by  the 
economic  vagaries  of  the  times.  Absent  In 
this  ...  is  the  essential  sense  of  nationhood 
and  nationwide  Interdependence  and  mutual 
responsibility  that  oueht  to  underpin  any 
federalist  philosophy  for  our  times. 

I  urge  my  colleasues  to  read  Mr.  Peirce. 
He  has  an  imoortant  and  disturbing 
message  to  relay. 

The  article  follows: 
Interview  WrrH  the  President:  Reagan  Re- 
flects ON  His  View  or  the  Federal  Role 
In  the  Federal  System 

(By  Neal  R.  Peirce) 
No  one  could  fairly  deny  President  Reaean 
credit  for  taking  a  sincere  Interest  In  the 
U.S.  federal  system  and  elevating  It  to  Its 
most  prominent  position  In  American  debate 
In  well  over  a  half  century.  Recently  the 
President  even  took  the  step — highly  unusual 
If  not  unprecedented  In  modern-day  White 
House  communications — to  designate  federal 
questions  as  the  sole  theme  for  a  press 
briefing  covering  the  better  part  of  an  hour. 
Yet  as  the  other  four  corresoondents  and 
I  walked  out  the  Oval  Office.  I  felt  no  small 
measure  of  despair.  Reagan  had  come  close 
In  the  Interview  to  confirming  the  view  of 


skeptics  who  say  his  New  Federalism 
amounts  to  little  more  than  reducing  the 
federal  role  and  shipping  programs  down  to 
the  states  as  fast  as  possible.  I  asked  him, 
in  his  dream  of  American  federalism  what 
should  be  the  federal  government's  "domes- 
tic functions"?  His  sole  answer:  "national 
security — and  then,  later  In  the  Interview, 
"interstate  commerce"  as  well. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  not  ex- 
pressed the  though  te  of  many  concerned  and 
acute  observers  of  federalism.  He  had  re- 
stated the  bedrock  principle  that  It's  gen- 
erally far  preferable  to  raise  and  spend  taxes 
at  the  same  level  of  government,  be  it  federal, 
state  or  local.  He  had  spoken  out  for  block 
grants  over  the  plethora  of  smaller  cate- 
gorical grants  so  often  associated  with  "that 
extra  layer"  of  federal  bureaucracy  that  can 
smother  locally  administered  programs. 

He  had  spoken  out  for  maximum  feasible 
local  control  and  discretion.  He  had  pointed 
with  pride  to  his  administration's  removal 
of  hundreds  of  pages  of  cumbersome  federal 
program  regulations.  He  had  pointed  to  his 
administration's  active  effort  to  identify 
potential  revenue  turnbacks  to  the  statM 
(though  he  could  not  say  when  they  might 
actually  materialize) .  And  he  had  boasted, 
with  legitimate  reason,  of  his  personal,  on- 
going consultations  with  state  and  local  of- 
ficials— more  than  1,200  persons  during  his 
first  10  months  In  offlce. 

Why,  then,  would  one  feel  anything  less 
than  unfettered  admiration? 

First,  because  Mr.  Reagan  seems  not  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  turmoil  into  which  his 
rapid,  successive  budget-cutting  thrtists 
have  thrown  state  and  local  budgets.  The 
state-local  sector  absorbed  (13  billion  cuts, 
many  times  its  proportionate  share.  In  the 
first  budget  round.  In  September  the  presi- 
dent sought  to  exercise  another  12  percent 
from  this  same  sector.  In  his  interview  he 
would  give  no  guarantee  that  state-local 
aid — even  general  revenue  sharing  and  the 
newly  created  block  grants — might  not  suf- 
fer still  more  cuts  In  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  released  in  January. 

Mr.  Reagan  pointedly  Ignored — despite 
direct  Quotations  offered  In  questioning — the 
alann  flags  raised  hy  the  Nation's  governors 
In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental relations  subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Sen.  David  Durenberger  (R-Mlnn.).  In  early 
November.  The  governors  had  warned  of  a 
condition  of  "disarray  and  chaos"  in  state 
capitals  because  of  the  deep  and  continuing 
f<Kleral  cuts.  National  Governors'  Association 
Chairman  Richard  Snelllng  (R-Vt.)  had 
cited  one  Congressional  Budget  Offlce  sce- 
nario suggesting  that  discretionary  federal 
aid  to  state  and  local  governments  could  vir- 
tually disappear  by  1984,  so  great  are  the 
other  pressures  on  the  budget. 

So  the  governors  had  said  official  Wash- 
Ineton  simply  must,  however  painful  politi- 
cally, come  to  grips  virlth  the  so-far  sacrosanct 
"entitlements."  ranging  from  Social  Security 
to  veterans  benefits  €o  Medicare  and  all  In- 
dexed to  an  inflation-drtven.  cost-of-living 
escalator.  The  defense  budget  no  longer 
can  remain  sacrosanct,  they  said,  nor  can  the 
prospects  of  modifying  the  bipgest  tax  cut  In 
US.  history  passed  by  Congress  at  Reagan's 
behest. 

But  Reagan.  In  the  Interview,  dismissed 
Rnelllng's  urfent  call  for  a  two  year  mora- 
torium on  further  cuts  In  aid  to  states  and 
localities,  so  that  they  might  catch  their 
breath  and  Institute  some  rational  budget- 
Inf.  nnd  nlannlne.  "It  would  be  great  If  we 
cou'lrt  afford  It."  he  said. 

The  president  mentioned  no  prospect  of 
maior  budeet  cut,8  other  than  In  federal 
tn-ants  to  states  and  localities— even  though 
thit  aid  flow  accounts  for  but  15  percent  of 
the  federal  budeet  and  Is  dwarfed  by  entitle- 
ments and  defense  spending.  (There  are  re- 
ports an  administration  task  force  has  found 


some  potential  economies  in  the  multlhun- 
dred  billion  dollar  entitlements,  however — 
perhaps  (27  billion  through  1984.) 

There  was  perhaps  one  glimmer  of  hojw 
for  governors:  Reagan  did  not  completely 
rule  out  the  proposal  of  Georgia's  George 
Busbee  (D)  for  "a  domestic  summit  involv- 
ing the  president,  the  bipartisan  leadership 
of  Congress,  and  |the  governors']  leadership 
so  that  we  might  gain  general  agreement  on 
ultimate  prime  responsibilities  for  govern- 
ment programs,  the  budget  targets  we  should 
all  plan  for.  and  the  time  frame  In  which 
we  are  going  to  reach  those  goals." 

But  Reagan  did  not  embrace  the  Idea, 
either.  My  Impression  was  he  wotUd  never 
submit  himself  to  a  true  summit  of  equal 
constitutional  partners  unless  he  became 
convinced  his  own  economic  program  was 
failing  so  seriously  that  an  emergency  ball- 
out  were  necessary  and  he  wanted  partners 
to  share  the  political  responsibility. 

The  president  brushed  aside  one  long- 
cherished  goal  of  the  governors — a  sorting 
out  of  federal  system  roles,  with  welfare  and 
Medicaid  becoming  federal  responsibilities 
and  such  fields  as  education  and  transporta- 
tion passing  totally  to  the  states.  He  simply 
reiterated  his  long  held  opinion  that  wel- 
fare costs  are  best  controlled  locally.  He 
showed  no  openness  to  negotiating  such 
questions  with  governors  or  others  who  dif- 
fer with  him. 

The  president  also  scorned  a  resolution, 
passed  Nov.  7  by  the  western  governors  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  that  the  governors  would 
flatly  oppose  further  administration  cuts  In 
the  discretionary  domestic  budget  unless 
negotiations  begin  for  "a  significant  sorting 
out  of  functions  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states."  Said  Reagan :  "Most  of 
those  western  governors  are  Democrats."  In 
fact,  they  are  divided — seven  Democrats,  six 
Republicans. 

What  the  president  at  least  professes  not 
to  grasp  is  that  the  chorus  of  protests  by  the 
governors,  plus  demands  they  be  acknowl- 
edged as  constitutionally  equal  partners.  Is 
bipartisan,  broad  based  and  growing,  a  de- 
velopment that  may  mark  a  historic  turn  In 
federal-state  relations. 

Finally,  the  president  demonstrated  almost 
no  sensitivity  to  the  plight  of  the  losers  in 
the  great  new  gulf  of  differentials  in  wealth 
developing  among  the  states,  such  as  the 
energy-poor  ones  versus  those  In  the  South 
and  West  with  vast  reservoirs  of  oil.  gas.  and 
coal  which  they  can  tax  heavily.  Durenberger 
has  asked  how  such  differentials  Jibe  with  a 
New  Federalism  In  which  vast  program  areas 
win  be  pushed  down  to  the  state  level.  He 
questions  whether  It's  any  way  "fair  to  ex- 
pect the  states  and  localities  that  suffer  from 
a  declining  economy  to  provide  the  same  level 
of  public  services  as  those  states  flush  with 
energy-related  revenues?" 

The  president  was  read  Durenberger's 
question  during  the  Interview.  His  response 
was  that  an  energy-rich  state  enjoys  no 
greater  taxing  advantage  than,  for  example. 
California  with  Its  multl-bllUon  dollar  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops.  Govemmente  perennially 
tax  everything  they  can  touch,  he  suggested; 
energy  severance  taxes  are  no  different. 

Even  If  one  agrees  that  some  level  of  state 
energy  severance  taxes  Is  Justifiable — as  I, 
for  one,  do^the  sweep  of  that  presidential 
argument  Is  startling.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that 
energy-rich  states  are  pulling  In  not  Just  mil- 
lions but  muIti-bllllons  of  dollars,  based  on 
the  s-^lrallng  prices  of  energy  brought  about 
by  OPEC  and  deregulation.  And  that  such 
states  can  easily  absorb  the  fiscal  blows  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  budget  cuts, 
while  the  energy-poor  states,  especially  those 
with  declining  Industrial  bases,  are  pushed 
to  the  wall. 

Any  Interstate  disparities  In  wealth,  said 
the  president,  are  strictly  the  states'  own 
problem.  "The  built-in  guarantee  of  freedom 


is  our  federalism.  That  makes  us  unique. 
That  Is,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote  with 
his  feet,"  said  Reagan.  Any  Inequalities 
should  be  taken  care  of  by  "the  marketplace." 
He  apparently  feels  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  obligation  to  people  or  states  or 
places  dealt  crippling  economic  blows  by  the 
economic  vagaries  of  the  times. 

Absent  in  this,  to  my  mind.  Is  the  essential 
sense  of  nationhood  and  nationwide  Inter- 
dependence and  mutual  responsibility  that 
ought  to  underpin  any  federalist  philosophy 
for  our  times. 

Thus  my  feelings  of  despair  at  the  close  of 
the  Reagan  interview.  Yet  I  also  reminded 
myself  that  this  Is  a  warm  outgoing  man  who 
really  means  others  no  Ml.  A  remaining  hope 
is  that  he  is  a  politician  who  has  shown — as 
recently  as  last  week  in  his  European  nuclear 
policy — that  when  an  old  policy  self-de- 
structs, he  can  become  the  statesmanlike 
leader  of  a  new  one.^ 


LISA  H. 

•  Mr.  LE;VIN.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  a  story  of  liuman  courage  appears 
in  the  press  and  is  so  compiling  that  one 
is  driven  to  share  it  with  as  many  peo- 
ple as  possible. 

Such  is  the  article  about  Lisa  H.  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  the  story  of 
Lisa  and  her  doctors,  Linton  Whitaker, 
James  A.  Katowitz.  Donato  LaRossa  and 
others,  her  family  and  friends. 

Lisa  has  neurofibromatosis,  elephant 
man's  disease.  Her  struggle  with  it  and 
against  the  humiliation  visited  upon  her 
by  thoughtless  mortals  not  possessing  her 
courage  and  not  understanding  her  pain, 
Is  a  saga  of  human  survival  in  the  face 
of  excrutiating  difSculties. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Woman  Wrrn  "Elephant  Man"  Disease 

Chooses  Bold  Sitrgert 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

Philadelphia. — For  most  of  her  21  years, 
Lisa  H.  has  been  taunted  by  the  chUdren 
who  should  have  been  her  plajrmates, 
shunned  by  the  people  who  might  have  been 
her  friends,  and  ignored  by  the  employers 
who  could  have  given  her  the  wwk  she  al- 
ways wanted. 

Lisa — as  she  asked  to  be  called  for  this 
article — suffers  from  a  genetic  disease  called 
neurofibromatosis,  which  has  covered  her 
face  with  benign  but  large  tumors  and  weak- 
ened and  deformed  her  facial  bones. 

There  is  no  cure  for  neurofibromatosis,  also 
known  as  the  Elephant  Man's  Disease,  so 
named  after  John  Merrick,  a  victim  who  lived 
in  the  19th  century  and  was  known  as  the 
Elephant  Man.  Mr.  Merrick  had  the  disease 
on  most  of  his  body:  Lisa's  Is  almost  totally 
confined  to  her  face. 

As  many  as  100.000  Americans  may  suffer 
from  the  same  disease,  but  Lisa's  case  Is  re- 
garded as  extraordinarily  severe.  And  so.  to- 
morrow morning,  for  the  12th  time  in  her 
life,  she  win  undergo  risky  surgery  here,  in 
yet  another  effort  to  Improve  the  appearance 
of  her  face. 

She  wants  this  surgery  desperately  so  that 
she  will  be  a  little  more  acceptable  to  her- 
self: so  that  she  can  look  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  something  she  now  refuses  to  do. 
There  Is  a  mirror  in  her  living  room,  delib- 
erately hung  too  high  for  her  to  see  her  own 
refiection  when  she  Is  there.  There  Is  a  mirror 
in  her  onrn  room,  too,  but  she  has  covered  It 
with  a  picture. 

LISA'S    StniGERT    WILL    BE    RADICAL 

Her  surgery  will  Indeed  be  radical.  A  re- 
view of  the  medical  literature  sugeests  that 
in  Its  scope  and  ambition.  It  U  Indicative  of 


the  new  boldness  In  plastic  and  cranial 
surgery. 

The  surgery  will  probably  last  between  six 
and  10  hours.  Since  the  tumors  are  vascular 
and  will  bleed  profusely  when  they  are  cut. 
she  may  need  as  much  new  blood  In  trans- 
fusions as  she  now  has  in  her  body. 

Her  left  eye.  badly  diseased,  virtually  blind 
and  nearly  three  times  the  size  it  ought  to 
be,  will  be  removed.  Since  the  fine  muscles 
and  nerves  that  lie  beneath  her  tumors  will 
be  removed  with  them,  she  may  lose  much 
of  her  facial  expression,  including  her  ability 
to  blink  and,  perhaps,  to  smile.  Her  eyelid 
openings  will  be  reduced  and  the  fascia  lata. 
a  tendon  from  the  side  of  her  thigh,  may  be 
used  in  their  rebuilding.  Some  cartUage 
from  her  ribs  may  be  used  to  replace  diseased 
bone  in  her  face.  Her  lower  Jaw  will  probably 
be  reshaped.  She  may  need  fiaps  of  skin  from 
elsewhere  on  her  body  to  replace  tissue  re- 
moved from  her  face. 

TWO  EXPLORATORY  OPIXATIONS 

Lisa  has  already  had  two  exploratory  op- 
erations to  determine  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease Inside  her  skull,  sdx  more  operations  to 
arrest  the  glaucoma  caused  by  the  disease's 
presence  In  her  optic  nerves,  and  three  plas- 
tic surgeries  that  removed  diseased  tumors. 

But  her  eyesight  deteriorated  nevertheless, 
and  new  tumors  grew  where  the  old  ones 
were  removed.  She  had  largely  resigned  her- 
self to  a  life  dominated  by  the  disease.  It 
could  be  a  long  life:  the  disease  has  seldom 
been  blamed  for  a  death  and  her  general 
physical  condition  otherwise  Is  good. 

But  she  heard  about  a  chapter,  near  her 
home,  of  the  recently  formed  National  Neu- 
rofibromatosis Foundation.  People  there  di- 
rected her  to  Dr.  Linton  Whitaker,  a  plastic 
surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  visited  him 
last  April  28.  He  thought  that  something 
might  be  done  to  help  her.  but  only  if  the 
surgery  departed  radically  from  previous  ef- 
forts and  excised  large  amounts  of  diseased 
tissue. 

He  theorized  that  If  this  were  done,  the 
disease  might  not  reassert  Itself,  or  at  least 
do  so  much  more  modestly  than  before.  He 
was  further  heartened  when  he  learned  that 
the  growth  of  Lisa's  disease  has  appeared 
to  slow  recently.  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  Is  on 
the  staff  of  the  university's  medical  school, 
will  be  assisted  by  three  other  principal  sur- 
geons at  the  university. 

Lisa's  case  Is  so  unusual  that  her  surgeons 
have  been  unable  to  say  exactly  what  will 
happen  during  the  operation.  But  it  is  clear 
from  the  general  outlines  of  the  procedure 
that  It  will  be  an  enormous  burden  for  Lisa 
and  for  her  doctors. 

Although  Lisa  has  been  subjected  to  much 
abuse  because  of  her  looks,  she  remains  a 
bright,  friendly,  engaging,  optimistic  young 
woman. 

ThoiH^h  legally  blind  (her  "good"  right  eye 
gives  her  onlv  a  badly  nearsighted  20/200), 
she  Is  a  voracious  reader  of  novels,  histories 
and  books  about  psychology.  The  latter 
books,  she  savs.  have  helped  her  learn  about 
herself  and  how  to  deal  with  her  disease. 

Lisa  comes  from  a  background  that  Is 
neither  economically  nor  culturally  advan- 
taged (her  father  Is  a  retired  gardener,  her 
mother  Is  a  waitress ) .  She  loves  music — 
notablv  Bach.  "Oh.  1  cant  tell  you  where  the 
woodwinds  leave  off  and  the  strings  be^n, 
or  anything  like  that."  she  said,  "but  Bach 
Is  good  thinking  music." 

There  is  a  fine  public  building  near  her 
home  With  its  soaring  towers.  It  looks  like 
a  medieval  castle,  and  to  her.  it  represents 
great  beautv.  Sometimes,  she  simply  iroes  to 
look  at  it.  She  may  be  legally  blind,  but  she 
sees  thst  building  more  clearly,  perhaps,  than 
do  manv  other  oeoole  who  pass  It  by.  not 
caring  very  much  about  the  pedigree  of  Its 
architecture,  or  about  the  craftemanship 
represented  by  Its  carefully  fitted  stones. 
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But  It  has  quite  captured  Lisa's  Imagina- 
tion. It  Is  to  her  the  palpable  expression  of 
what  she  has  found  in  her  books.  "It  reminds 
me  of  British  history,"  she  said  In  a  recent 
Interview.  "I  really  like  British  history — 
castles,  damsels  In  distress,  the  whole  bit." 
She  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  living 
room  of  the  modest  home  she  shares  with  her 
parents  and  reflected  on  her  problems.  "I 
know  I'm  not  Inferior,"  she  said.  "But  I  also 
know  that  I  have  an  Inferiority  complex." 

She  has  quite  captured  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  surgeons  who  will  now  try  to 
give  her  a  new  face  and  a  new  life.  "I  first 
met  her  in  1964.  when  I  was  a  resident  and 
she  was  only  four  years  old,"  said  Dr.  James 
A.  Katowltz,  an  ophthalmic  plastic  surgeon 
and  one  of  those  who  will  operate  on  Lisa 
tomorrow. 

"She  had  a  profound  eSect  on  me,"  he 
recalled.  "The  disease  had  not  gone  as  far  as 
it  has  now,  and  the  kids  were  just  beginning 
to  hound  her  and  I  felt  a  great  sense  of 
frustration  at  not  being  able  to  help  her.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  In  time  where,  hopefully,  we  can 
be  of  more  help  to  her." 

Lisa  has  chosen  to  have  this  surgery  not 
so  that  she  may  be  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  woman.  She  knows  that  this  will 
never  happen. 

Mostly,  she  wants  the  surgery  so  that  the 
people  who  somehow  feel  compelled  to  ridi- 
cule her  in  public  will  stop. 

Insults  have  followed  her  to  crowded  shop- 
ping centers,  to  the  campus  of  her  university, 
even  to  the  quiet  woodlands  where  she  goes 
walking  near  her  home. 

"It  happens  all  the  time,"  said  her  sister, 
Diane.  "It  happened  three  times  in  Just  a  few 
hours,  the  other  day.  I  don't  see  how  she 
takes  it.  Nobody  could  have  done  better." 

Grown  men  and  women,  who  have  never 
seen  her  before  and  do  not  know  anything 
about  her,  have  abused  her  before  their  chil- 
dren, as  though  such  a  display  would  some- 
how protect  their  children  from  a  disease 
that  comes  as  a  curse  at  birth  in  a  single, 
dominant  gene.  The  gene  may  be  inherited 
or  it  may  be  a  spontaneous  mutation  of 
unknown  cause.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  dis- 
ease In  other  members  of  Lisa's  family. 

Lisa  is  close  to  her  nieces  and  they  are 
fond  of  her.  But  the  trust  of  chllden  Is  not 
the  trust  of  employers.  Diane  recalled,  for 
example,  that  Lisa  once  applied  for  a  Job 
as  a  telephone  solicitor — a  Job  where  no  cus- 
tomers could  see  her.  She  went  to  the  office 
personally,  filled  out  the  application  and 
never  received  a  response.  "But  we  went  back 
three  weeks  later  and  the  'Help  Wanted'  sign 
was  still  In  the  window,"  Diane  said. 

"Her  face  Just  won't  allow  people  to  react 
normally  to  her."  said  Dr.  Whitaker.  "And  I 
know  that  this  surgery  will  represent  a  com- 
promise. I  know  that  with  her,  we  can  never 
reach  the  level  of  refinement  that  one  might 
expect  if  we  were  operating  on  a  more  normal 
face. 

"But  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  severe  distortions,"  he  added.  "If 
we  do  that,  the  change  for  her  may  be 
enough  so  that  It  will  give  her  a  release  from 
her  enormous  burden.  That  release  will  be 
transferred  to  those  of  us  who  are  her  sur- 
geons and  will  be  a  very  significant  reward." 
Lisa  clearly  is  tired  of  being  told  that  the 
most  important  things  are  her  mind  and  her 
personality. 

"I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me  that 
beauty  isn't  important,  that  lust  what  I  have 
inside  is  Important."  she  said.  "I  know  that 
I  am  not  going  to  look  like  Parrah  Fawcett- 
Majors.  I  don't  want  to  look  like  Parrah 
Pawcett-Majors.  But  I  can't  take  this  abuse 
all  of  my  life  and  you'll  never  make  me  be- 
lieve that  most  people  will  ever  accent  me 
for  what  I  am. 

"I  have  friends."  she  emphasized.  "Good 
friends.  But  some  people  are  weird.  Some 
people  will  set  other  people  anart  Just  be- 
cause they  are  different.  It  isnt  fair." 


On  November  24,  Lisa  came  to  the  univer- 
sity hospital  so  her  physicians  could  make 
another  assessment — their  final  examination 
before  surgery. 

Dr.  Whitaker  was  the  first  to  examine  her. 

"It  is  the  nature  of  surgery  that  you  see 
things  during  surgery  that  you  didn't  know 
about  or  didn't  expect  entirely  and  you  deal 
with  these  things  on  the  spot,"  he  told  her. 

"I  imderstand,"  Lisa  said. 

Dr.  Whitaker  carefully  felt  the  tumors  on 
her  face  and  inspected  areas  where  the  dis- 
ease had  caused  bone  deformity.  He  gently 
pulled  the  relatively  normal  skin  around 
her  Jaw  and  lower  face  upward,  to  determine 
how  much  of  it  might  be  stretched  upward 
to  cover  the  large  area  that  would  be  left 
by  the  excision  of  the  tumors. 

He  had  pictures  of  Lisa  and,  as  he  looked 
at  her,  he  began  to  mark  the  tumors  and 
deformities  that  would  lie  his  primary  tar- 
gets. "I  know  you  don't  like  to  see  pictures 
of  yourself,  so  I'll  Just  keep  them  over  here," 
he  said,  moving  them  away  from  her  line  of 
vision.  She  nodded  her  appreciation. 

He  reminded  her  that  she  would  have  to 
have  her  hair  shaved  for  the  surgery.  She 
askec<  why. 

"We  ought  to  do  It  to  make  sure  that  we 
can  get  at  all  the  things  we  need  to  get 
at,"  he  said.  "One  nice  thing  about  hair  is 
that  It  grows  back.  For  some  of  us,  It  doesn't 
grow  back  very  well.  But  for  other  people. 
Including  you.  It  will  grow  back  very  well." 
She  smiled. 

Both  Dr.  Whitaker  and  Dr.  Katowltz,  who 
saw  her  later  in  the  day,  advised  her  to  let 
them  remove  her  greatly  enlarged  left  eye, 
which  perceives  light  and  dark  only,  and  Is 
regarded  as  beyond  saving.  Removal  of  it 
would  make  the  reshaping  of  the  face  easier. 
Lisa  asked  for  time  to  think  about  it.  A  few 
days  ago  she  decided  to  let  them  remove 
the  eye. 

Lisa  was  also  examined  by  Dr.  Donato 
LaRossa,  a  microvascular  siugeon,  who  will 
determine  how  the  skin  removed  from  her 
face  win  be  replaced.  He  will  have  to  decide, 
during  surgery,  what  part  of  her  body  a  skin 
fiap  might  come  from.  Wherever  It  Is  taken 
from,  it  will  cause  a  scar.  He  told  Lisa  he 
was  very  sorry  his  work  would  scar  her. 

Although  Dr.  Whitaker  told  her  he  had 
never  lost  a  patient  In  surgery,  he  empha- 
sized that  this  was  a  major  effort  and  that 
she  could  forfeit  her  life. 

"The  main  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  that 
these  tumors  are  going  to  bleed  a  lot,"  he 
said.  "If  the  bleeding  looked  as  though  It 
would  threaten  a  life,  we'd  stop  the  opera- 
tion. I  want  you  to  understand  that.  My  first 
concern  Is  having  you  alive  and  healthy.  My 
second  concern  is  trying  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  your  face.  Are  you  with  me  on 
this?" 

"I'm  not  worried.  Dr.  Whitaker,"  she  said. 
"I  know  it  will  be  all  right." 

Although  a  psychiatrist  from  the  hospital 
has  interviewed  Lisa  once,  he  did  It  as  part 
of  a  study,  not  as  therapy.  Lisa  has  not  been 
assigned  any  supportive  professional  psycho- 
logical help  from  the  hospital  and  it  would 
appear  that  everybody  concerned  thinks  this 
Is  unnecessary. 

Lisa  Is  close  to  her  family;  closest  of  all  to 
Diane.  They  are  practicing  Roman  Catholics, 
and  together  they  have  gone  to  charismatic 
prayer  groups.  At  those  meetings  they  have 
held  hands  with  the  congregation,  many  of 
whom  are  now  praying  for  Lisa. 

"Lisa  isn't  worried."  Diane  said.  "She  Is 
sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  all  right.  She 
thinks  that  God  is  going  to  take  care  of 
her."# 


VETERANS      EMPLOYMENT/TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
James  S.  Brourie,  director  of  economics 
for  the  American  Legion  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 


tion, Training,  and  Employment  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Mr.  Brourle's  testimony,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  American  Legion  attached 
to  his  testimony,  will  provide  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
as  we  review  veterans'  employment/ 
training  programs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Brourle's  testimony 
and  the  attachments  there  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  and  resolutions  follow: 
Statement  of  James  O.  Brouhie,  Directob  or 
Economics,  Trx  AMKtiCAir  Lkcion 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  sub- 
committee: 

The  American  Legion  thanks  you  for  allow- 
ing us  this  time  to  present  its  views  on 
veterans  employment/training  programs 
under  Chapter  41,  42  and  43  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  Pertinent  resolutions 
passed  by  The  American  Legion  are  attached 
with  the  request  that  they  be  made  part 
of  the  record. 

Today  marks  our  second  appearance  this 
year  before  this  subcommittee  on  veterans 
employment/training  problems.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  ITie  American  Legion  be- 
lieves that  veterans,  especially  VEVs,  suffer 
a  greater  degree  of  unemployment  than 
other  groups  and  that  the  system  designed 
to  assist  them  Is  near  collapse. 

We  do  not  make  these  statements  a*  a 
means  to  attract  sympathy  or  engage  In  a 
heated  debate  with  official  number  counters, 
but  offer  them  as  fact  In  hopes  that  all  con- 
cerned can  work  together  to  identify  sig- 
nificant problems  and  to  seek  solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  worst  enemy  is  time. 
Too  much  time  has  been  squandered  on  the 
employment/training  needs  of  veterans  with- 
out real  results  to  alleviate  veterans  tinem- 
ployment  or  underemployment.  The  VETV  is 
approaching  36  years  of  age  and  the  war  has 
been  over  since  1976.  Since  that  time  Con- 
gress has  Indeed  enacted  measures  to  enstire 
that  veterans  be  given  the  opportunity  at 
employment/training  programs.  Tet,  the 
problems  persist.  We  can  go  back  to  the 
MDTA  of  1962  which  specifically  did  not 
identify  veterans,  but  targeted  workers  dis- 
placed by  automation.  Of  course,  the  co\m- 
try  did  not  have  to  deal  with  thousands  of 
returning  VNVs  at  that  time,  nor  was  there 
a  soft  economy.  However,  in  1973  with  the 
enactment  of  CETA,  there  were  thousands  of 
VNVs  walking  the  streets  In  search  of  Jobs 
and  who  were  precluded  from  any  participa- 
tion. 

The  Legion  has  stated  previously  that  we 
will  not  mourn  the  passing  of  CETA  and  we 
again  reiterate  that  position  today.  CBTA  for 
veterans,  especially  VEVs,  has  been  a  total 
failure.  Any  degree  of  success  with  regard  to 
veterans  programs  has  not  come  about  by  a 
deep  seated  concern  for  veterans  by  the 
Department  of  Lal>or  or  Prime  Sponsors,  but 
because  of  persistence  on  the  part  of  con- 
cerned community  individuals  that  their 
Prime  Sponsor  follow  the  law  and  regula- 
tions. But  we  must  look  again  at  the  law  as 
enacted.  Veterans  were  an  afterthought  with 
programs  stillborn.  For  example.  CETA  iden- 
tified VEVs.  yet  established  prohibitive  eligi- 
bility requirements  such  as;  under  35  years; 
economically  disadvantaged;  length  of  un- 
employment; and  other  irrelevant  require- 
ments. 

Of  the  over  2  million  CETA  participants  of 
all  programs  in  1980,  only  10  percent  were 
veterans,  with  only  4  percent  VEVs,  and  about 
one  percent  disabled  veterans.  Because  CETA 
was  the  only  employment  training  game  In 
town  for  veterans,  the  Legion  and  others 
attempted,  to  no  avail,  to  remove  those  eligi- 
bility barriers;  we  did,  however,  have  some 
success  administratively,  at  least  on  paper. 
The  truth  to  the  matter  is  that  there  is  rarely 
a  veterans  organization  representative  on 
Prime  Sponsor  Planning  Councils;  they  are 
Just  not  concerned  with  veterans. 


This  attitude  Is  also  endemic  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Whenever  there  is  a 
budget  or  personnel  cut  announced  by  the 
Department,  the  service  organizations  brace 
for  battle  as  the  VES  Is  the  traditional  whip- 
ping boy.  Last  February  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  assured  us  all  program  cuts  would  be 
fair,  then  attempted  to  eliminate  the  52  field 
secretary  positions,  a  32.6  percent  cut — more 
than  any  other  program  area.  They  later  rec- 
ommended that  the  ES  absorb  the  cost  of  the 
DVOP  program;  recommended.  If  only  inter- 
nally, that  the  program  even  be  eliminated 
and  now  may  propose  the  elimination  of  the 
Regional  Directors  for  Veteran*  Employment 
Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the 
VBS.  In  theory,  it  Is  to  be  a  sophisticated  net- 
work of  highly  trained  VES  personnel  who 
assist  and  monitor  the  states'  veterans  em- 
ployment programs.  In  reality.  It  Is  a  program 
which  over  the  years  has  been  the  target, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  every  Depart- 
ment cut  and  the  dimxplng  ground  for  every 
unwanted  Individual.  The  program  Is  rife 
with  vacancies;  stifled  by  lack  of  adequate 
funding  and  has  lost  sight  of  Its  mission. 
These  problems,  we  believe,  stem  from  Its 
very  beginnings  wherein  Congress  established 
the  VEB  but  the  department  first  placed  it 
under  the  USES,  then  under  the  ETA;  burled 
beneath  layers  of  bureaucracy  and  neglect. 

Consequently,  the  VES  was,  and  Is.  fighting 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  its  back.  They  have 
no  authority  over  states  who  fall  out  of  com- 
pliance. Their  mission  is  to  monitor  states' 
veterans  programs  as  administered  by  the 
ES.  Therefore,  if  the  states  care  not  to  pro- 
vide veterans  the  full  measure  and  range  of 
programs,  they  are  free  to  do  so  with  im- 
punity. Make  no  mistake  about  It,  violations 
by  the  states  of  priority  of  services  to  vet- 
erans are  very  pervasive.  Most  states  do  not 
have  the  required  number  of  local  veterans 
employment  representatives;  there  are 
LVERs  who  are  not  veterans;  LVERs  perform 
non-veteran  functions;  they  are  the  first  to 
be  RIF'd  and  dlsolaced;  their  function  Is 
that  of  an  Interviewer  with  no  career  ES 
structure;  and  little  or  no  time  for  Job 
development. 

Moreover.  ES  offices  do  not  provide  veterans 
with  any  special  preference  as  required;  do 
not  have  lobby  signs  posted  listing  veterans 
rights  or  otherwise  comply  with  federal  reg- 
ulations; and  do  not  keep  the  SDVE  abreast 
of  ES  developments.  The  list  of  violations  is 
endless  and  is  specifically  developed  in  Man- 
agement Review  of  ES  Service  to  Veterans, 
November  1979,  prepared  for  the  ETA.  These 
problems  will  most  assuredly  carry  over  into 
the  DVOP  program.  Since  February,  the  serv- 
ice organizations  have  been  at  odds  with  the 
Department  over  fundlni;  and  staffing,  let 
alone  how  the  program  will  be  implemented. 
And  who  is  to  monitor  both  the  LVERs  and 
DVOPs? 

The  VES  currently  has  2  State  Directors, 
13  Assistant  State  Directors  and  8  field  sec- 
retary vacant  positions,  with  22  VES  positions 
that  could  become  vacant  at  any  time.  Im- 
portantly, many  of  those  secretarial  positions 
have  been  vacant  for  18  months  or  longer. 
State  Directors  without  clerical  supoort  must 
type  their  own  letters  or  otherwise  find  some- 
one to  do  It;  they  must  perform  all  tasks  of 
the  absent  clerical.  The  Legion  has  pointed 
out  to  the  Deoartment.  more  than  once,  that 
these  positions  are  mandated  by  law.  We  even 
have  cited  controlling  federal  cases.  All  to 
no  avail.  The  ETA  has  a  self-imposed  hiring 
freeze  and  will  not  budge.  Thus,  they  have, 
in  effect,  placed  themselves  above  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  nonetheless,  remain 
optimistic.  With  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  96-466  there  was  created  the  position  of 
ASVE.  It  is  our  hooe  that  that  position  will 
be  accorded  the  full  potential  of  an  assistant 
secretary,  especially  in  the  area  of  a  budget 
and  personnel.  We  believe  these  two  Items 


will  be  the  first  step  In  cleaning  up  the 
VES.  They  must  first  put  their  own  house  In 
order  and  we  pledge  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Legion  In  assisting  them. 

But  what  of  the  unemployed  or  under- 
employed veteran?  What  Is  or  can  be  offered 
to  him?  Chances  are  he  Is  ineligible  for 
CETA  and  UCX;  VA  OJT  Is  nearly  non- 
existent. Those  that  find  CETA  slots  become 
frustrated  and  disillusioned.  The  simple 
truth  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  for  veterans. 
Therefore,  Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  thou- 
sands of  VEVs  have  simply  dropped  out — 
cynical  and  distrustful?  And  what  Is  to  be- 
come of  the  growing  number  of  older  vet- 
erans who  are  currently  seeking  veterans 
programs? 

Surely  this  coimtry  has  a  trust  obligation 
to  each  and  every  one  of  them;  a  continuous 
and  overriding  commitment.  But  that  com- 
mitment In  terms  of  real  programs  must  be 
there  and  not  Illusory. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Administration  Is  cur- 
rently phasing  out  CETA  and  proposes  a 
block  grant  approach.  It  Is  believed  by  pro- 
viding to  the  states  the  maximum  latitude 
with  minimum  federal  entanglement  they 
win,  of  their  own  vollUon,  design.  Imple- 
ment and  monitor  manpower  program  pred- 
icated on  their  respective  needs.  In  prm- 
clple.  The  American  Legion  Is  In  favor  of  this 
concept.  However,  we  have  grave  reserva- 
tions that  states  will  Indeed  acknowledge 
the  manpower  needs  of  its  veterans.  His- 
torically, they  have  not  addressed  those 
needs.  As  far  as  veterans  are  concerned,  we. 
for  one,  would  feel  more  comfortable  If  vet- 
erans are  made  a  top  national  priority  both 
m  philosophy  and  practice  with  federal 
"strings"  attached  to  the  funds  with  the 
VES  somehow  Involved  In  the  structure  and 
process. 

But  there  is  another  approach  here.  Sir. 
Chairman,  one  which  haS  merit  and  de- 
serves close  attention.  We  believe  funds 
should  be  appropriated  specifically  desig- 
nated for  the  VES  to  design.  Implement  and 
monitor  veteran  manpower  programs.  This 
concept  Is  not  new  as  other  groups  have 
separate  program  appropriations. 

The  approach  to  future  veteran  manpower 
programs  Is  not  with  the  ES.  They  have 
failed  in  the  past  to  provide  veterans  with 
programs  and  will  be  sure  to  fall  in  the 
future.  A  new  and  innovative  approach  must 
be  sought. 

Our  concept  Is  quite  simple  In  design  and 
Implementation.  With  approximately  $20-30 
million,  the  VES  could  contract  with  bona 
fide  veteran  CBOs  for  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  veterans'  manpower  programs. 
Monitoring  of  the  programs  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  respective  S/ASDVE. 
Currently  there  are  hundreds  of  CBOs  oper- 
ating within  communities  across  the  nation. 
The  Leelon  itself  operates  the  highly  suc- 
cessful DVOP  program  in  Maine  and  one  of 
five  Veterans  Outreach  Centers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  regard  the  Maine  program,  since  assum- 
ing administrative  control  in  1977.  the 
Legion's  Deoartment  of  Maine  has  placed 
over  3.000  veterans  In  Jobs,  made  over  46.000 
referrals  to  other  social  agencies  and  all  at  a 
cost  of  only  $200  per  placement.  These  pro- 
grams enjoy  excellent  results  In  the  areas 
of  lob  counseling,  referral,  and  Job  develop- 
ment within  the  community.  All  CBO  em- 
Dloyees  live  in  the  community  and  are  thus 
not  "Identified"  with  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. Most.  If  not  all.  of  these  programs  exist 
on  Governors'  discretionary  CETA  funds,  a 
future  funding  source  very  much  in  doubt. 
In  fact,  we  are  aware  of  the  termination  of 
at  least  six  programs  which  served  hundreds 
of  "ete^ans  per  month. 

The  ES  has  been  established  for  over  60 
years  growing  to  todav's  sophisticated  net- 
work of  nationvrtde  local  office,  program  ex- 
perts and  advanced  Job  Service  electronics. 
Yet  their  nationwide  Job  placement  average 


is  only  approximately  12  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  veteran  CBOs  are  a  relatively 
new  community  phenomenon.  They  operate 
with  limited  funds,  cast-off  furnishings  and 
are  totally  dependent  upon  the  conununlty. 

Yet  their  nationwide  average  veteran  em- 
ployment placement  is  a  remarkable  10  per- 
cent. Their  success  Is  underscored  in  the 
study.  Legacies  of  Vietnam:  Comparative 
Adjustment  pf  Veteran*  and  Their  Peers 
(The  Center  for  Policy  Research.  1981), 
wherein  It  was  pointed  out  that  traditional 
bureaucratic  approaches  to  service  delivery 
do  not  address  the  needs  of  VEVs  and  sug- 
geste  that  peer  counseling  approach  is  moat 
successful  In  service  delivery  and  that  vet- 
erans, particularly  disabled  and  VEVs.  re- 
spond best  to  non-bureaucratic  approaches 
In  community  settings. 

Is  It  90  unconceivable  then,  for  these  CBOa 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  continue  their 
programs.  And  how  much  would  It  cost  for 
one  year's  operation— tlOO.OOO.  $200,000? 
Conridering  the  return  involved  In  terms  of 
unemployment  compensation,  welfare,  etc. 
the  cost  becomes  insignificant.  More  im- 
portant, those  CBOs  do  In  fact  have  a  posi- 
tive track  record.  Further,  the  Uya  Harris 
Survey  entitled  Myths  and  Realities  pointed 
out  that  of  the  sampled  population.  66  per- 
cent supported  Increased  funding  with  only 
1  percent  against  and  that  over  77  percent 
supported  veterans  employment  programs. 
As  stated,  traditional  methods  have  failed; 
perhaps  now  is  the  time  for  new  Ideas.  If 
the  Administration  Is  concerned  with  scarce 
resources,  maximum  return  on  dollars,  and 
voluntaryism,  then  surely  these  CBOs  have 
done  more  with  less  and  have  the  support 
and  Involvement  of  nearly  all  local  commu- 
nity organizations.  ^^ 

•This  approach  would  also  cause  the  VES 
to  move  from  an  Inactive  to  an  active  role 
and  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  veterans 
as  Congress  Intended.  They  must  not  In  the 
future  spend  their  time  chasing  and  prod- 
ding the  ES.  They  must  be  Involved  with  all 
veterans  employment  training  aspecU.  The 
role  of  the  ES  would,  nonetheless,  remain 
unchanged.  They  would  still  be  required  to 
provide  veterans  preference  to  all  veterans. 
Hovrever,  rather  than  the  primary  deliverer 
of  services  to  veterans,  they  would  become 
another  delivery  source  for  veterans.  This  is 
not  to  advocate  a  diminished  role  for  ttie 
BS  as  there  are  services  and  programs  that 
only  the  ES  can  provide  and  CBO  programs 
may  not  be  suited  to  all  veterans.  Thus,  the 
ES  remains  an  important  part  of  the  overaU 
picture.  ^       .„    , 

No  doubt  there  will  be  those  who  will  view 
this  approach  with  skepticism  and  will  per- 
ceive both  real  and  Imagined  problems.  Of 
course  there  will  be  problems:  and  of  course 
this  Is  a  radical  approach.  But  past  programs 
and  a43proaches  have  failed  while  the  severe 
problem  of  veterans  employment  training 
continues  and  will  continue.  The  key  to  this 
idea  Is  that,  unlike  CETA.  contracts  will  not 
be  let  arbitrarily,  nor  vrould  there  be  thou- 
sands of  contracts  attempting  to  solve  every 
sodal  111.  At  best,  there  would  only  be  leas 
than  three  hundred  CBOs  nationwide  at  the 
beginning;  perhaps  4-5  per  state;  this  would 
ensure  contract  control  and  monitoring  by 
the  respective  S/ASDVE. 

Moreover.  CBOs  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit regular  contract  progress  reports  and 
S/ASDVEs  would  be  required  to  make  on-site 
visits  and.  If  necessary,  could  modify  or  ter- 
minate the  contract  with  the  approval  of  the 
office  of  ASVE.  We  believe  the  concept  will 
have  rough  spots,  but  nothing  insurmount- 
able or  fatal.  As  stated  eariier.  time  is  short 
and  familiar  and  comfortable  approaches 
have  failed.  If  nothing  positive  Is  done,  and 
done  soon,  this  country  wHl  have  lost  forever 
a  most  valuable  asset  In  the  veteran  and  will 
have  confirmed  his  worst  fear:  that  his  coun- 
try does  not  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  so  naive  as  to 
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believe  that  the  VES  In  Its  present  manager- 
ial form  is  ready  to  handle  millions  of  tax- 
payers dollars.  We  all  know  the  VES  needs  to 
clean  house  and  put  Its  affairs  In  order  be- 
fore one  penny  Is  appropriated.  But  we  be- 
lieve they  can  and  will  stabilize  under  the 
direction  of  a  strong  and  committed  ASVE; 
at  that  time  the  Legion  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  them  to  ensure  a  decent  veteran  man- 
power program,  as  we  have  over  the  years 
and  are  now. 

We  are  also  very  concerned  that,  as  re- 
quired by  Section  2012  of  Chapter  42.  federal 
contractors  are  not  taking  affirmative  action 
to  employ  and  advance  in  employment  quali- 
fied disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  For  the  most  part,  federal  con- 
tractors simply  do  not  file  affirmative  action 
plans  as  regard  veterans.  This  Is  one  area 
which  Is  especially  disturbing  to  us  as  one 
cannot  help  but  notice  in  publications  the 
amount  of  government  contracts  being  en- 
tered into.  Moreover,  there  is  really  no  relief 
for  the  veteran  who  feels  qualified  for  a  par- 
ticular position  with  a  government  contrac- 
tor The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance Programs  has  never  enforced  Section 
2012  as  Congress  intended,  but.  in  the  past, 
has  concerned  It.self  with  enforcement  of 
Executive  Orders  aimed  at  other  groups. 

We  are  not  aware  of  one  disbarment  of  a 
federal  contractor  because  of  violating  the 
above  section:  nor  are  we  aware  of  an  aggres- 
sive attitude  to  enforce  that  section.  As  a 
practical  consideration.  OPCCP  does  not  have 
the  staff  or  the  budget  to  pursue  the  provi- 
sions, and  is  overburdened  with  filings  from 
other  groups.  Added  to  this  mix  Is  the  reality 
that  most  qualified  veterans  do  not  know  of 
this  provision  or  how  he  she  may  file  a  com- 
plaint and  with  whom.  In  short.  Section 
2012  l3  a  hollow  provision  and  a  victim  of 
neglect  and  apathy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion  has 
enjoyed  an  excellent  relationship  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  Its  Director,  the  Honorable  Donald 
Devlne.  Mr.  Devlne  and  his  staff  are  receptive 
to  our  ideas  and  sensitive  to  our  problems. 
They,  like  us.  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Appointments  pro- 
gram under  Section  2014.  And  we  are  very 
pleased  that  they  favor  the  three-year  exten- 
sion of  the  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  Its  Inception 
in  1970  It  has  done  more  to  attract  Vietnam 
era  veterans  Into  the  federal  service  than  any 
other  veterans'  program.  However,  we  per- 
ceive serious  problems  with  the  program  in 
the  months  ahead.  We  believe  the  program  is 
underutilized  by  agencies,  with  some  agen- 
cies even  not  knowing  about  it:  veterans  are 
hired  at  low  entry  level  positions,  rather  than 
at  the  allowable  aS-7  level;  there  is  a  high 
rate  of  voluntary  terminations:  and  a  lack  of 
adequate  monitoring.  We  have  fully  dis- 
cussed these,  and  other  program  problems, 
with  Mr.  Devlne  and  his  staff,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  they  also  share  our  con- 
cerns and  are  working  to  overcome  these 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion  is 
Indeed  troubled  over  the  future  of  the  Office 
of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights  which  en- 
forces Section  2021  of  Chapter  43  We  compli- 
ment their  staff  for  the  dedication  and 
tenacity  they  have  shown  in  pursuing  their 
mission  as  they  have  successfully  concluded 
several  landmark  cases.  Nonetheless,  thev 
are  currently  understaffed  and  overburdened: 
and  If  they  are  forced  to  absorb  more  cuts, 
they  will  assume  no  new  case  work.  In  effect, 
the  program  will  shut  down.  As  an  aside,  the 
Legion  would  like  to  see  the  OVRR  removed 
from  the  Labor-Management  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  placed  under  the  authority 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Vet- 
erans Emplovment  In  our  view  this  Is  the 
most  logical  procedure  to  ensure  a  cohesive 
veterans  program  within  the  Department  of 
Labor. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  of  our  comments 
today  seem  acerbic  it  Is  because  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  played  an  important  role  In 
establishing  the  VES  program  and  therefore 
feels  it  has  the  corresponding  right  to  criti- 
cize that  program  when  appropriate.  Our  one 
primary  obligation  is  to  all  veterans  who 
would  benefit  from  employment-  training 
programs:  not  to  any  one  Individual  or  pro- 
gram. We  shall,  therefore,  remain  critical 
and  active  until  such  time  as  these  programs 
are  Implemented  with  the  veteran's  best  in- 
terest in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  American  Legion 
thanks  you  and  this  subcommittee  for  allow- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  present  Its  views. 

RESOLtmON  No.  40 

Whereas.  Congress  made  permanent  the 
Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program  with 
the  enactment  of  PL  96-466  (38  U.S.C. 
2003A):  and 

Whereas,  apropriatlons  for  the  program  are 
authorized  under  title  42.  Section  1101, 
United  States  Code:  and 

Whereas,  under  that  authorization  are  all 
employment  activity  services,  but  not  identi- 
fied as  specific  line  Item  budget  amounts 
within  the  Department  of  Labor's  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration  budget: 
and 

Whereas,  such  fiscal  grouping  of  programs 
may  cause  other  programs  to  be  funded  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach Program:  and 

Whereas,  such  fiscal  grouping  of  programs; 
provides  no  fiscal  control  and  accountability 
of  the  Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program: 
now  therefore  be  it 

Resoved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  September  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  The 
American  Legion  urge  Congress  and/or  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  provide  the  Disabled 
Veterans  Outreach  Programs  with  specific 
and  separate  line  Item  budget  requests;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Labor 
be  urged  to  Implement  an  effective  admin- 
istrative control  mechanism  to  ensure  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Outreach  funds  are  being 
utilized  for  the  intended  purpose. 

Resolution  No.  72 

Whereas.  Chapters  41  and  42.  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  provide  for  an  effective 
Job  placement,  counseling  and  training  pro- 
grams for  veterans,  and  provide,  in  Chapter 
41.  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  provide  neces- 
sary funds  for  this  purpose:  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
not  fully  responded  with  meaningful  and 
productive  efforts  to  provide  for  maximum 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
veterans:  and 

Whereas,  the  US.  Department  of  Labor 
inadequately  funds  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor;  and 

Whereas,  such  underfunding  compounds 
the  problem  of  unemployment  of  veterans, 
especially  unemployment  problems  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans,  which  con- 
tinue to  remain  at  high  and  unacceptable 
levels;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  September  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  the 
American  Legion  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  line 
Item  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service:  and  require  fiscal 
accountability  to  ensure  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
are  used  for  such  purpose. 

Resolution  No.  104 

Whereas.  Chapter  42.  Section  2012  of  title 

38,   United   States   Code,   requires  that   any 

private  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  has 

a  government  contract  for  the  procurement 


of  personal  property  and  ^nonpersonal  serv- 
ices of  $10,000  or  more  shall  take  affirmative 
action  to  employ  and  advance  In  employ- 
ment qualified  disabled  veterans  and  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era:  and 

Whereas,  this  federal  statute  further  re- 
quires contractors  to  list  "Immediately"  with 
the  local  Job  Service  office  all  of  Its  suitable 
employment  openings:  and 

Whereas,  enforcement  of  this  requirement 
Is  vested  In  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  of  the  Department  of  Labor:  and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  has  not,  in  any  meaningful  and 
substantive  way,  enforced  the  above  pro- 
visions; and 

Whereas,  there  has  been,  and  Is.  a  blatant 
disregard  of  the  above  provisions  by  both  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  and 
private  contractors,  thus  denying  qualified 
veterans  employment  opportunities  within 
the  private  sector:   now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Honolulu, ' 
Hawaii,  September  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  In  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  be  re- 
quired to  fully  enforce  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2012  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
which  are  intended  to  help  eligible  veterans 
to  find  employment  with  contractors  having 
federal  contracts. 

Resolution  No.  278 

Whereas,  the  future  status  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Em"loyment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  under  PL  9-203  Is  In  doubt  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  planning  for  the 
consolidation,  realignment  or  elimination  of 
many  programs  under  CETA;  and 

Whereas,  this  readjustment  will  have  a 
severe  effect  on  veterans'  employment  train- 
ing pro?rams:  and 

Whereas,  under  the  CETA  concept,  vet- 
erans, especially  Vietnam  era  veterans,  were 
at  no  time  a  viable  part  of  CETA;  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  proposes  a 
return  to  the  Block  Grant  system,  wherein 
federal  monies  will  be  utilized  by  the  states 
In  best  deciding  employment /training  pro- 
grams based  on  state /local  needs;  and 

Whereas,  a  Block  Grant  system  will  bet- 
ter address  the  employment/training  needs 
of  all  veterans;  and 

Whereas,  respective  state  governors  will 
be  vested  with  the  authority  on  how  best 
to  utilize  these  federal  funds;  now  therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  Se^tember  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  The 
American  Legion  call  upon  all  deparment 
officers,  post  officers,  and  individual  members 
of  The  American  Legion  to  contact  their 
respective  state  governors  Indicating  that 
any  state  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams utilizing  federal  funds  must  Include 
special  programs  for  \eterans  employment 
and  training. 


RESOLimoN  No.  303 

Whereas,  the  Congress.  In  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933.  provided, 
in  part,  for  the  creation  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
Employment  Service;  and 

Whereas,  employment  programs  author- 
ized  by   the   Act  directly   benefit   veterans: 

and 

Whereas,  present  budgetary  reductions  of 
these  programs  will  have  a  profound  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  employment  of  vet- 
erans: and 

Whereas,  these  budgetary  reductions  will 
cause  untold  harm  to  the  State  employment 
security  agencies  as  regard  staffing,  place- 
ment and  programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  employment  security 
agencies  are  already  under  a  30.000  person- 
nel celUn3  since  1936  In  a  labor  market 
which  has  exuanded  Its  demand  for  serv- 
ices over  30  percent;  now  therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  September  1,  2.  3.  1981.  that  The 
American  Legion  oppose  any  changes  In  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act  as  regard  to  programs 
that  benefit  veterans;  and  be  it  further. 

BescZt'ecf,  That  the  American  Legion  urge 
full  funding  of  all  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  programs. 

Resolution  No.  346 

Whereas,  the  Administration  proposes  the 
elimination  of  present  federally  funded  em- 
ployment and  training  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  Administration  proposes  cat- 
egorical block  gremts  to  states  which  will 
enable  the  states  to  design  and  implement 
their  own  programs  based  on  state  needs; 
and 

Whereas,  veterans  have  never  been  a  viable 
part  of  previously  funded  employment/ 
training  programs  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act;  and 

Whereas,  veterans,  especially  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  suffer  a  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  their  nonveteran  counterparts;  now 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  September  1.  2,  3,  1981,  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  be  peti- 
tioned to  ensure  that  veterans  are  made  a 
substantive  and  meaningful  part  of  any  fu- 
ture federally  funded  manpower  programs. 

Resolution  No.  441 

Whereas.  PL  96-466  (38  USC  2003)  placed 
responsibility  to  appoint  full-time  clerical 
support  assistance  for  each  State  Director 
of  Veterans  {Employment  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor;  and 

Whereas,  Congress,  In  enacting  section 
2003.  made  no  provision  that  these  positions 
should  be  federal  employees:  and 

Whereas,  such  ambiguous  wording  has 
caused  the  Department  of  Labor  to  interpret 
section  2003  to  place  staffing  responsibility 
on  the  respective  states;  and 

Whereas,  such  status  as  State  employees 
would  have  a  severe  detrimental  Impact  on 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Employment: 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  September  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  The 
American  Legion  seek  legislation  to  amend 
38  United  States  Code.  2003.  to  secure  for 
each  State  Director  of  Veterans  Employment 
full-time  federal  clerical  support. 

Resolution  No.  468 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  Veterans  Outreach 
Program  (DVOP)  Is  mandated  by  statue. 
under  38  USC  2003A.  with  approximately 
2.0C0  nationwide  staffers;  and 

Whereas,  the  requirements  of  Section 
2003A (b)(2)  provide  that  "no  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  DVOP  specialists  In  each 
State  shall  be  stationed  at  local  employment 
offices  In  such  State":  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  budget  cuts  to  the 
State  employment  security  agencies  may 
necessitate  the  curtailment  of  many  local 
Job  Service  offices:  and 

Whereas,  such  Job  Service  office  curtail- 
ments will  have  a  negative  Impact  on  the  ef- 
fective placement  of  DVOP  staffers  and  will 
further  hinder  the  implementation  of  the 
program:  and 

Whereas,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans  Employment  should,  when  war- 
ranted, be  given  the  managerial  flexibility 
to  place  DVOP  staffers  in  offices  other  than 
local  Job  Service  offices  that  would  maximize 
their  effectiveness  and  efficiency:  now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  September  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  The 
American  Ijeglon  seek  to  amend  the  law  (38 


USC  2003A(b)(2))  that  requires  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  staff  under  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans Outreach  Program  be  placed  In  local 
state  emploj-ment  security  agency  offices  and. 
Instead,  provide  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans  Employment  with  au- 
thority to  place  DVOP  staff,  when  warranted 
for  the  greatest  efficiency,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  number.  In  offices  other  than  local 
state  employment  security  agency  offices. 

Resolution  No.  497 

Where.  Title  38.  United  States  Code.  Sec- 
tion 2004.  establishes  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  assign  to  each  local  State  em- 
ployment security  agency  one  or  more  veter- 
ans representative:  and 

Whereas,  subsequent  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  20 
CFR  663  state  that  local  veterans  employ- 
ment representatives  (LVER)  be  assigned 
to  every  full  functional  local  employment 
service  office  that  has  at  least  6.000  veterans 
In  population  within  its  administrative  area, 
or  that  had  at  least  1.000  new  and  renewed 
applications  from  veterans  In  the  past  12 
months:  and 

Whereas,  from  time  to  time  a  movement 
Is  generated  to  amend  20  CFR  653  as  to  eli- 
minate the  employment  services  for  veter- 
ans or  modify  the  above  requirement:  and 

Whereas,  many  proposed  modifications 
and/or  amendments  would  have  a  severe 
negative  impact  on  full  employment  services 
to  veterans:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  September  1.  2.  3.  1981,  that  The 
American  Legion  oppose  any  modification 
and/or  amendment  to  20  CFR  663  relative 
to  the  placement  of  local  veterans  employ- 
ment representatives  that  would  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  veterans  employment  serv- 
ices: and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  steps  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  all  local  State  employment  security 
agency  offices  do.  In  fact,  have  the  required 
number  of  LVERS  and  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
being  fully  utilized  for  veterans  employment 
services  as  provided  by  law. 

Resolution  No.  617 

Whereas.  PL  96-466  elevated  the  Deputy 
Assistant  SecreUry  of  Labor  for  Veterans 
Employment  position  to  a  full  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Veterans  Employment  and  statu- 
torily mandated  the  Disabled  Veterans  Out- 
reach Program  with  administrative  respon- 
sibility to  the  ASVE:  and 

Whereas.  PL  96-466  can  only  be  properly 
carried  out  by  realigning  the  currently  frag- 
mented veterans  programs  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  ASVE;  and 

Whereas,  the  ASVE  must  administer  veter- 
ans programs,  but  will  have  no  control  or 
Influence  over  budgeU  for  these  programs 
since  budget  items  for  these  employment 
programs  for  veterans  must  remain  with  the 
parent  program  component:  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Legion,  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  September  1.  2.  3.  1981.  that  the 
American  Legion  require  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  provide  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment 
with  separate  and  distinct  line  Item  budget 
for  the  administration  of  veteran  programs; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Seek  to  have  all  veterans  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  Labor 
aligned  under  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Veterans  Employment. 

Resolution  No.  34 
Whereas.  TlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  has 
recently  been  amended  by  Congress  to  Im- 
prove employment  services   to  veterans  by. 
among  other  things,  creating   an   Assistant 


SecreUry  of  Veterans  Employment  to  advise 
tht  Secretary  of  Labor  and  have  other  re- 
sponsibilities; and  by  converting  the  present 
administratively  established  and  separately 
funded  Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program 
(DVOP)  to  an  ongoing  Department  of  Labor/ 
State  operated  veterans  employment  and 
training  outreach  program:  and 

Whereas,  the  unemployment  rate  for  vet- 
erans in  the  25-29  year  age  group,  which 
comprises  85  percent  of  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  was  7.1  percent  in  July  1980.  com- 
pared to  the  6.4  percent  rate  for  nonveterans 
in  the  same  age  group,  and  more  than  twice 
the  rate  for  these  Vietnam  era  veterans  In 
July  1979.  thus  necessitating  effective  Im- 
plementation of  these  new  provisions;   and 

Whereas,  while  Congress  provided  that 
DVOP  shall  continue,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  funds  necessary  to  continue  this 
program;  and 

Whertas.  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Employment  should  be  a  veteran  In  order 
to  fulfill  his  responsibility  and  obligation  to 
effectively  Implement  the  veterans  employ- 
ment program  within  the  Department  of 
Labor:  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana, 
on  October  15-16.  1980.  that  the  American 
Legion  urge  the  President  to  Immediately 
appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans  Employment  as  mandated  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  this  appointee  be  a  veteran 
in  order  that  the  existing  and  newly  man- 
dated responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  promoting  full  employment  of  vet- 
erans be  effectively  carried  out:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  be 
urged  to  immediately  make  adequate  funds 
available  for  effectively  continuing  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Outreach  Program  with  full 
sUfflng  and  responsibility  as  mandated  by 
Congress. 

Resolution  No.  33 

Whereas,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  amended  Section  8631  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  preclude  the  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  benefiu  to 
mlliury  people  who  are  eligible  for  re- 
enllstment:  and 

Whereas,  unemployment  compensation 
provides  the  ex-service  person  with  tempo- 
rary subsistence  while  seeking  civilian  em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas,  ex-service  people  are  In  general 
unable  to  seek  permanent  civilian  employ- 
ment while  In  the  military  since  their  mili- 
tary sutlon  Is  likely  not  In  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  where  they  Intend  to  reside: 
and 

Whereas,  individuals  who  are  not  eligible 
for  re-enllstment  are  rewarded  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  beneflu  and  the 
change,  therefore,  discriminates  against 
those  who  are:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  In  Indianapolis.  Indiana, 
on  October  14-15.  1981.  that  The  American 
Legion  oppose  the  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  ex-servicemen:  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  The  American  Legion  seek 
the  appropriate  remedies  to  amend  Section 
8521  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow 
ex-service  people  to  collect  unemployment 
compensation. 

Resolution  No.  22 

Whereas,  the  employment  training  needs 
of  all  veterans,  especially  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans and  disabled  veterans,  are  subsuntlally 
diverse  from  the  employment  training  needs 
of  other  groups  served  by  current  manpower 
programs:  and 

Whereas,  programs  under  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Employment    and    Training    Act   have 
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never  delivered  adequate  services  to  veterans 
despite  federal  requirements  and  guidelines; 

and 

Whereas,  the  current  Administration  pro- 
poses the  elimination  of  CETA  In  many  re- 
spects and  to  substitute  manpower  programs 
to  be  administered  by  the  states  predicated 
on  their  respective  needs;  and 

Whereas,  based  on  this  proposal  States  and 
the  State  ES  system  have  not  been  histori- 
cally responsible  to  the  manpower  needs  of 
their  veterans:  and 

Whereas.  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  provides  that  the  VES,  among 
other  things.  Is  to  design  and  Implement 
veterans  employment  training  programs,  and 

Whereas.  Congress  has  never  appropriated 
funds  for  the  VES  to  speclflcally  address  the 
severe  problem  of  veterans  unemployment 
and  underemployment;  and 

Whereas,  this  Inability  to  actively  and  de- 
cisively affect  veterans  employment  training 
has  caused  the  VES  to  assume  a  passive  and 
secondary  role;  and 

Whereas,  the  appropriation  of  separate 
funds  for  the  VES  to  design.  Implement  and 
monitor  veterans;  employment  programs 
would  have  a  profound  positive  effect  on 
underemployed  and  unemployed  veterans; 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 
on  October  14-15.  1981.  that  The  American 
Legion  seek  to  have  Congress  appropriate 
funds  specially  earmarked  for  the  use  of  the 
VES  to  design,  implement  smd  monitor  man- 
power training  programs  to  meet  the  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  needs  of 
veterans.# 

USED  CAR  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  very  pleased  earlier  this  week  when 
Virginia  Knauer.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  an- 
nounced her  support  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  used  car  rule.  Mrs. 
Knauer  describes  the  rule  as  "reason- 
able, straightforward,  and  uncomplicat- 
ed." I  agree  with  her.  I  think  the  rule  is 
fair  and  deserves  support.  Since  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  called  upon  to  consider 
a  resolution  which  would  veto  the  rule,  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  review  Mrs. 
Knauer's  comments. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  Virginia  ECnauer's 
letter  to  Congressman  Florio  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  Washington  Post  article  entitled 
"Knauer  Supports  Used  Car  Proposal." 

The  letter  and  article  follow: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC,  December  1.  1981. 
Hon.  James  J.  Plorio, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism.  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  House  of 
Representatives.  House  Office  Building, 
Annex  No.  2,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  InvltAUon  to 
share  with  the  Committee  my  views  regard- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  (FTC) 
trade  regulation  rule  concerning  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles  which  is  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  FTXT  Improvements  Act  of 
1980  15  use.  57a-l.  Unfortunately.  I  will 
not  be  able  to  aooear  before  the  Committee 
<•->  deliver  the  following  statement.  However. 
I  would  like  to  submit  these  remarks  for  in- 
clusion In  the  record. 

As  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  with 
rssponslblllty  for  consumers.  a?ed.  disabled, 
health  and  safety  concerns.  Issues  surround- 
ing used  car  sales  are  of  Importance  to  many 


of  the  constituents  I  serve.  In  my  capacity 
as  a  representative  of  those  interests,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  used  car  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Commission.  In  my 
view,  the  rule  Is  a  reasonable,  straightfor- 
ward and  uncomplicated  approach  geared 
toward  alleviating  a  pervasive  problem  In 
the  used  car  Industry  which  directly  im- 
pacts on  all  types  of  consumers,  namely, 
consumer  reliance  on  oral  misrepresentations 
by  dealers  of  the  mechanical  condition  of 
used  cars  and  warranty  coverage.  Moreover, 
the  rule  has  an  additional  and  significant 
consumer  education  feature  which  will  serve 
to  suggest  to  consumers  the  wisdom  of  cer- 
tain types  of  purchasing  behavior  that  Is 
consistent  with  a  buyer's  responsibility 
when  purchasing  a  used  car. 

After  the  purchase  of  a  house,  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile,  even  a  used  one.  Is 
probably  one  of  the  more  expensive  Items 
bought  by  American  consumers.  And.  the 
current  economic  climate  dictates  that  con- 
sumers turn  and  more  to  the  used  car  mar- 
ket for  transportation  needs.  Numerous 
newspaper  accounts  over  the  past  year  re- 
flect this  continuing  trend  toward  greater 
consumer  demand  for  used  vehicles.  This 
trend  Is  primarily  due  to  the  lower  cost. 

The  rising  demand  for  used  cars  Is  also  re- 
flected In  their  Increasing  prices.  For  a  three 
month  period  through  October  1981,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  figures  showed  an  Infia- 
tlonary  Increase  of  50.2  percent  (at  an  an- 
nual seasonally  adjusted  rate)  In  the  price  of 
used  vehicles.  According  to  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article,  (October  9,  1981)  from  Janu- 
ary through  mid -September.  1981.  used  car 
prices  increaised  about  31  percent. 

The  primary  concerns  to  consumers  In  pur- 
chasing a  used  vehicle  are  price,  mechanical 
condition  of  the  vehicle,  and  fuel  economy. 
Other  Important  factors  associated  with  total 
ownership  costs  of  a  vehicle  are  warranty 
coverage  and  costs  of  repair.  The  PTC's  four 
and  one-half  year  Investigation  reveals  that 
consumers  all  too  frequently  rely  on  oral 
misrepresentations  of  material  facts  made 
by  dealers  on  these  Items  In  reaching  their 
decisions  regarding  used  car  purchases.  These 
deceptive  practices  often  result  In  dissatis- 
fied purchasers,  significant  monetary  losses 
to  consumers,  and  Increased  litigation  be- 
tween dealers  and  consumers  as  to  the  pre- 
cise terms  of  a  sale.  Of  course,  not  every 
used  car  dealer  engages  In  such  activities. 
However,  the  FTC  record  suggests  that  these 
practices  are  so  common  throughout  the 
used  car  market  as  to  warrant  a  uniform  na- 
tional response  In  the  form  of  the  used  car 
regulation  now  before  you.  While  not  per- 
fect, the  PTC  rule  does  serve  to  address  these 
problems  In  a  meaningful  way. 

The  salient  features  of  the  rule  have  been 
Incorporated  Into  a  straightforward,  work- 
able window  sticker  known  as  the  "Used 
Car  Buyers  Oulde."  The  Oulde  will  be  af- 
fixed to  the  window  of  a  used  car  offered  for 
sale  to  consumers.  The  essential  elements 
of  the  Oulde  Include: 

1.  A  statement  to  alert  consumers  that 
oral  promises  are  dlfflcult  to  enforce  and  to 
encourage  buyers  to  obtain  all  promises  In 
writing: 

2.  A  listing  of  the  major  mechanical  and 
safety  systems  of  an  automobile  for  the 
consumer's  reference  and  a  recommendation 
that  consumers  Inquire  as  to  the  opportunity 
for  an  Independent  pre-purchase  Inspection- 

3.  A  description  of  warranty  of  service 
terms  offered.  If  any,  and  the  extent  of  that 
coverage,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  "as 
Is"  sales: 

4.  The  disclosure  by  the  dealer  of  major 
Known  defects  which  are  enumerated  on 
the  sticker,  however,  dealers  are  explicitly 
not  required  to  inspect  a  vehicle  to  either 
ascertain  or  discover  defects. 

The  disclosure  of  this  essential  Informa- 
tion and  the  sticker's  conspicuous  location 
on  the  window  of  used  cars  as  mandated  by 


the  rule  provides  significant  benefits  to  con- 
sumers. Among  others,  the  FTC  record  polnU 
to  three  major  benefits  to  consumers  to  be 
derived  from  the  rule. 

First,  the  Guide's  three  afflrmatlTe  state- 
ments to  consumers  ((I)  the  spoken  prom- 
ises warning;  (11)  notice  concerning  a  pre- 
Inspectlon  opportunity;  and  (111)  a  list  of 
major  mechanical  systems)  serves  a  useful 
consumer  educational  function.  These  state- 
ments made  available  at  the  pre-purchase 
stage.  In  conjunction  with  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  rule,  will  encourage  In- 
creased consumer  awareness  of  total  vehicle 
ownership  costs,  and  more  significantly,  may 
have  an  Impact  on  subsequent  consumer 
purchasing  behavior.  Consumers  will  become 
more  cognizant  of  the  various  aspects  of  used 
car  transactions,  including  their  concomit- 
ant responsibilities  In  this  regard.  Increased 
knowledge  and  awareness  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers should  lead  to  more  Informed,  satis- 
fled  purchasers  and  more  efficient  settlements 
of  dlsputers.  If  they  should  arise. 

Second,  disclosure  of  warranty  coverage 
and  major  defects  will  enable  consumers  to 
make  more  Informed  purchasing  decisions 
based  on  a  more  complete  assessment  of 
total  vehicle  ownership  costs.  As  a  result, 
consumers  should  rely  far  less  on  oral  war- 
ranty promises  and  assurances.  Furthermore, 
the  modest  provision  with  respect  to  dis- 
closure of  major  known  defects  by  dealers 
win  make  consumers  aware  of  Information 
which  dealers,  for  the  most  part,  obtain  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  dealings 
prior  to  the  sale  of  used  cars. 

Third,  with  this  Information  In  hand, 
consumers  will  be  able  to  more  effectively 
comparison  shop  for  more  favorable  terms 
and  conditions  offered  by  various  dealers.  For 
example,  such  material  disclosures  may  lead 
a  buyer  to  offer  the  dealer  significantly  less 
than  the  asking  price  for  the  vehicle,  or  to 
negotiate  for  expanded  warranty  coverage, 
or.  to  select  a  car  other  than  the  one  being 
offered  by  a  dealer. 

Fourth,  the  availability  of  this  Informa- 
tion, prior  to  sale  may  place  consumers  In  a 
better  bargaining  position  with  dealers,  who 
would,  but  for  the  rule,  fall  to  disclose  ma- 
terial Information  to  buyers.  Dealers  would 
be  less  likely  to  have  an  unfair  advantage 
over  consumers  In  these  transactions. 

Prior  to  issuance,  the  regulation  under- 
went an  analysis  wherein  the  costs  and  bene- 
fiu  to  both  consumers  and  Industry  were 
carefully  scrutinized.  A  few  of  the  consumer 
benefits  have  been  highlighted  In  the  dis- 
cussion above.  The  Commission  has  targeted 
the  regulatory  costs  at  a  minimal  level — ap- 
proximately fourteen  to  eighteen  cents  per 
sticker.  Furthermore,  the  rule  mandates  lit- 
tle. If  any,  recordkeeping  by  de«Iers.  Of  all 
the  alternative  i4>proache8  considered  by  the 
Commission  to  address  consumer  reliance  on 
oral  misrepresentations  In  the  used  car  In- 
dustry, the  present  rule  will  maximize  the 
benefits  to  society  in  the  least  costly,  least 
Intrusive,  and  least  burdensome  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  regulatory 
goals. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  rule 
may  serve  as  a  positive  marketing  device  for 
used  car  dealers.  The  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  rule  will  operate  to  give  an  advantage 
to  the  many  honest  and  forthright  members 
of  the  Industry  who  provide  truthful  Infor- 
mation to  consumers  only  to  be  undersold  by 
less  scrupulous  competition.  Likewise,  greater 
disclosure  of  the  material  information  as 
provided  by  the  rule  may  serve  as  a  means  of 
promoting  the  advantages  of  particular  terms 
and  conditions  of  sales  offered  among  various 
dealers.  The  dlsoarltles  as  to  conditions  of 
sale  among  dealers  will  become  more  ap- 
parent to  consumers. 

In  summary,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  rule 
will  have  a  positive  Impact  on  the  market- 
place. The  use  of  the  "Buyers  Oulde"  by 
dealers  In  developing  their  marketing  strate- 
gies, coupled  with  greater  attention  to  buy- 


ers' needs  for  increased  information  as  to 
the  quality  of  used  cars,  will  serve  to  enforce 
a  discipline  back  through  an  Industry's  prac- 
tices that  improves  u«ed  car  commercial 
transactions.  These  actions  will  assist  In  the 
development  of  a  more  efficient,  equitable, 
and  competitive  free  enterprise  system. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  rule  will  not 
become  effective  until  six  months  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Congressional  review  proc- 
ess The  FTC  has  designated  this  Interim 
period  as  a  time  for  both  the  Industry  and 
consumers  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
rules  provisions.  Furthermore,  the  rule  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  evaluating  lU  effec- 
tiveness. Three  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  rule,  the  FTC  Is  required  to  perform 
an  impact  evaluation  study  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  Impact  on  the  used  car  market.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  review,  corrective 
measures.  If  appropriate,  will  be  taken  by 
the  Conmilsslon  to  amend  the  rule. 

In  closing.  I  encourage  the  Committee  to 
favorably  pass  on  the  FTC's  Used  Car  Rule 
I  am  confident  that  American  consumers  will 
welcome  such  a  decision. 
Sincerely. 

Virginia  H.  Knaijer. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  5.   19811 

KNAinni  Supports  Used-Car  Proposal 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

The  White  House  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  supporting  Its 
used-car  rule  that  Is  under  sharp  attack  In 
Congress. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer.  a  special  assistant  to 
the  president  for  consumer  affairs,  has  writ- 
ten a  key  congressman  to  express  her  sup- 
port for  the  rule,  which  requires  used-car 
dealers  to  disclose  more  Information  about 
the  cars  they  sell  to  consumers. 

"I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  used- 
car  rule  promulgated  by  the  commission." 
Knauer  wrote  Rep.  James  J.  Plorlo  (D-N.J.). 
chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee  that 
o-/erse3s  the  FTC.  "The  rule  provides  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  consumers."  she  added. 

The  rule  requires  car  dealers  to  post  a 
one-page  Used  Car  Buyers  Guide  on  a  car's 
window  to  give  consumers  a  description  of 
their  warranty  rights.  The  guide  also  requires 
dealers  to  disclose  any  major  defects  they 
know  about  the  car. 

After  heavy  lobbying  from  the  used-car 
Industry — which  vigorously  opposes  the 
rule — Congress  Is  considering  overturning 
the  rule.  Under  legislation  enacted  18  months 
ago.  Congress  can  veto  FTC  rules  If  both  the 
House  and  Senate  pass  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 

Committee  votes  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  veto  are  expected  next  week. 
Until  Knauer's  letter  was  revealed,  congres- 
sional aides  had  been  predicting  that  the 
veto  would  succeed.  Proponents  of  the  rule, 
however,  hope  Knauer's  letter  will  sway 
enough  votes  against  the  veto  to  let  the  rule 
go  Into  effect. 

"In  my  view,  the  rule  Is  a  reasonable, 
straightforward  and  uncomplicated  approach 
geared  toward  alleviating  a  pervasive  problem 
In  the  used-car  Industry  which  directly  Im- 
pacts on  all  types  of  consumers,  namely  con- 
sumer reliance  on  oral  misrepresentations  by 
dealers  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  used 
cars  and  warranty  coverage."  Knauer  wrote 
this  week. 9 


ate  completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
nON  OF  MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
RESUMPTION  OP  CONSIDERATION 
OP  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 50  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  and  that  at  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  few  items  of  business  that  can  be  trans- 
acted by  unanimous  consent  according  to 
the  calendar  I  have  before  me. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  for  me 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  message  on  H.R.  3567. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  certainly  no  disposition  on  this 
side  to  oppose  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


DncoN   conferees   on   the  part   of   the 
Senate.         

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 

two  calendar  items  that  I  am  prepared  to 

be  asked  to  be  Indefinitely  postponed  If 

it  is  agreeable  to  the  minority  leader. 

That  is  Calendar  Order  No.  89,  S.  1186. 

and  Calendar  Order  No.  381.  S.  1857. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

that  is  agreeable.  . 

Mr.   BAKER.   I   thank  the  minority 

leader.        ^^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER    POSTPONING    CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  S.  1186  AND  S.  1857 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1186.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  and  8.  1857. 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
make  a  final  check  on  other  business 
that  may  come  before  the  Senate.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th"  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  EXPORT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  3567. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
3567)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Zablockl,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr  Bonker.  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Shamansky.  Mr.  Broomfleld.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
slno.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick  be  the  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  request  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Proxmire.  and  Mr. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  this  evening.  If  no  Senator  now 
seeks  recognition,  I  move,  in  accordance 
wHh  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  "  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  7:31 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, December  9,  1981.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomlnat'ons  received  by  the 
Senate  December  8.  1981 : 

Department  of  Justice 

Evan  L.  Hultman.  of  Towa.  to  be  US.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  dUtrlct  of  Towa  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  H.  Reynolds, 
term  expired. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunitt 
Commission 

Cathie  A.  Shattuck.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Eoual  Emoloyment  Ooportu- 
nltv  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
Julv  1.  1985.  vice  Ethel  Bent  Walsh,  term 
expired. 
Export-Tmport  Bank  or  the  UsrrEO  SrATES 

Richard  W  Heldrldge.  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Tmpcrt  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
vice  Margaret  W.  Kahllff,  resigning. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  is  hon- 
ored today  to  have  an  old  friend  and 
the  former  Chaplain  of  the  House, 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch,  offer  the 
prayer. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  D.D.,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  the  following  prayer: 

They  that  loait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength— Is&i&h  40:  31. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  re- 
veals Thyself  in  endless  ways,  malie 
our  hearts  receptive  to  Thee  and  our 
minds  responsive  to  the  leading  of 
Thy  Spirit  as  we  face  the  trying  tasks 
of  these  demanding  days.  Now  and 
always  may  we  keep  alive  our  faith  in 
the  values  that  never  die  and  in  vir- 
tues that  live  forever.  No  matter  what 
may  be  our  lot  in  life— joy  or  sorrow, 
victory  or  defeat— may  we  be  strength- 
ened by  Thy  presence  and  sustained 
by  Thy  power  as  we  labor  for  the  good 
of  our  country  and  for  a  better  world 
where  all  people  shall  live  with  justice 
by  all,  good  will  in  all,  peace  among  all 
and  freedom  for  all,  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name  and  the  good  of  our 
human  family.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4995.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4995)  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 


ence with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  McCldre.  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  iNOxryE,  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Huddleston  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Hatfield  be  a  conferee,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4995)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  10.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  government  at 
all  levels. 


REPRESENTATIVE  RONALD  M. 
MOTTL  CALLS  FOR  NEW  LEAD- 
ERSHIP AT  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  weelss,  we  have  seen  a  wel- 
come decline  in  the  prime  interest 
rate. 

But  the  only  reason  for  this  drop  Is 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  finally 
turned  the  monetary  screws  so  tightly 
that  we  plunged  into  a  recession. 

The  underlying  problem— excessive- 
ly tight  money  which  deliberately 
drives  up  interest  rates— remains.  For 
the  sake  of  letting  the  Fed's  econo- 
mists test  their  theories,  we  cannot 
continue  to  sacrifice  jobs,  businesses, 
and  dreanfis  of  a  new  house  or  car. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  can 
do. 

For  nearly  2  years,  I  have  called  for 
the  resignation  of  Fed  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker.  Please  join  me.  We  must  have 
new,  compassionate  leadership  at  the 
Fed. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  that 
would  give  the  President  broad  power 
to  name  his  own  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  rather  than  be  saddled  with 
holdovers  from  a  previous  administra- 
tion. I  ask  your  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation. 


As  another  alternative.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  abolish  the 
Fed  altogether,  lodging  its  necessary 
functions  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, where  there  would  be  account- 
ability to  the  President  for  monetary 
policy. 

Now,  the  Fed  is  accountable  to  no 
one  and  its  high  interest  rate  policies 
are  destroying  the  economy.  We  must 
act,  and  I  ask  for  your  help. 


CITY  OF  LYNN,  MASS.. 
EXPRESSES  APPRECIATION 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  ' 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  proud  city  of  Lynn. 
Mass.,  which  11  days  ago  was  struck 
by  a  major  fire,  I  would  like  to  express 
our  heartfelt  appreciation  to  all  those 
whose  untiring  efforts  are  putting  this 
community  of  80.000  back  on  its  feet 
again. 

I  speak  of  the  hundreds  of  firefight- 
ers, police  officers,  national  guards- 
men, civil  defense  workers,  and  volun- 
teers, coming  from  95  communities 
and  three  States. 

I  speak  of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Edward 
J.  King,  who  as  the  State's  chief  exec- 
utive officer,  moved  quickly  to  rush 
State  aid  to  the  devastated  communi- 
ty. 

Most  especially.  I  speak  today  of  the 
President's  positive  response  to  the 
plight  of  this,  the  largest  city  in  my 
district— mobilizing  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  a 
community  bear  a  burden  it  could  not 
bear  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Lynn,  is 
facing  a  trying  time.  But  it  faces  it 
with  many  friends. 


PAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  ACT 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Fair  Practices  in 
Automotive  Products  Act.  a  bill  I  be- 
lieve will  increase  the  chances  that 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  able  to 
stay  on  the  job  in  our  beleagured  auto- 
mobile industry.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brodhead).  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  and  the  gentle- 


lady  from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski) 
in  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  simply  requires  that  cars 
sold  in  the  United  States  meet  a 
gradually  increasing  standard  for  the 
percentage  of  American  parts  in  them. 
This  standard  will  enable  consumers 
to  support  and  invest  in  the  American 
economy,  regardless  of  the  car  they 
choose  to  purchase. 

Unfortunately.  U.S.  trade  negotia- 
tors have  been  patsies  over  the  years 
in  dealing  with  the  Japaneses  on  ques- 
tions of  exports  and  imports.  We  allow 
open  access  to  our  markets  while  toler- 
ating insuperable  barriers  to  the  sale 
of  American  goods  in  Japan.  Under 
these  conditions,  we  have  seen  the 
Japanese  walk  off  with  U.&  markets 
for  automobiles,  electronics,  and  com- 
puters—all technologies  in  which  the 
United  States  has  pioneered.  This  leg- 
islation should  provide  some  leverage 
to  deal  with  this  outrage  when  trade 
negotiations  resume  tomorrow. 

I  believe  my  bill  will  encourage  all 
foreign  automakers  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  those  companies  who  are  al- 
ready using  American  workers  to  com- 
pete in  the  American  market. 

This  legislation  should  provide  enor- 
mous benefits  for  the  American  econo- 
my because  it  will  help  stem  the  finan- 
cial losses  of  the  trade  deficit,  a  deficit 
caused,  in.  part,  because  of  countries 
that  refuse  to  share  our  open  market 
policy. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  critical  at  a  time 
when  high  interest  rates  have  virtual- 
ly crippled  the  automobile  industry's 
efforts  to  rebuild— a  rebuilding  effort 
that  is  crucial  to  the  American  econo- 
my. The  auto  industry  is  simply  too 
large  a  part  of  our  economic  founda- 
tion for  Congress  to  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. 


The  time  for  economic  mythology  is 
over.  We  have  reached  the  ridiculous 
point  where  we  can  eliminate— totally 
eliminate— every  single  essential  serv- 
ice of  government— every  discretionary 
program— except  defense  and  entitle- 
ment programs— and  we  would  still 
not  have  a  balanced  budget. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  some  common- 
sense  in  this  process,  time  for  a  fair 
and  more  balanced  approach  that  in- 
cludes reductions  in  defense,  the  tax 
cut,  and  other  revenues  and  reductions 
in  order  to  get  us  back  on  a  track  to 
economic  sanity. 

The  President  says  he  does  not  want 
"business  as  usual"  and  yet,  there  is  a 
serious  recession,  growing  unemploy- 
ment, and  massive  deficits.  To  the 
American  people,  it  certainly  looks 
like  "business  as  usual"  with  they,  the 
taxpayers,  having  to  again  pay  the 
price. 


jected  at  2  percent,  in  November  at 
only  1  percent,  and  now  in  December 
the  administration  projects  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  for  fiscal  1982  at 
six-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Now,  if  that  declines  to  a  negative 
for  the  entire  year,  you  may  expect 
the  deficit  figures  to  loom  even  larger. 

The  inescapable  lesson  is  that  a 
nation  simply  cannot  balance  its 
budget  by  enormous  tax  cuts  or  by 
high  interest  rates  and  deep  recession. 
Those  who  earlier  this  year  were  ad- 
vising the  President  that  this  could  be 
done  have  performed  a  grave  disserv- 
ice both  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Nation. 


n  This  symtwl  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  recent  press  reports,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  confirm 
what  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  leading  economists  have  been 
saying  for  the  last  6  months: 

This  Nation  faces  the  real  prospect 
of  massive  budget  deficits  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  President's  own  advisers  fore- 
cast an  increase  in  the  national  deficit 
of  close  to  $425  billion— almost  one- 
half  of  a  trillion  dollars— over  the  next 
3  years. 

Whatever  the  other  consequences  of 
these  policies  may  be— this  figure 
alone— these  deficit  projections 
alone— demonstrate  that  there  is 
something  dramatically  and  seriously 
wrong  with  the  premise  of  supply-side 
economics. 


LARGEST  BUDGET  DEFICIT  IN 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
intrigued,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  were, 
by  the  telling  figures  that  have  just 
been  revealed  to  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

It  must  be  a  terrible  embarrassment 
to  President  Reagan,  who  has  staked 
his  goal  upon  a  balancing  of  the 
budget,  for  the  first  budget  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  be  the  largest  in  Amer- 
ican history.  This  Stockman-Donald 
Regan-Paul  Volcker  budget  deficit  will 
be  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  policies  these 
men  have  put  In  motion  have  made 
that  soaring  deficit  unavoidable. 

It  is  unavoidable  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  enormity  of  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut.  which  benefits  primarily, 
indeed  almost  exclusively,  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  our  society.  That  tax  cut 
is  taking  from  $38  to  $39  billion  away 
from  the  Treasury  this  year,  and  some 
$280  billion  in  the  next  3  years. 

The  second  cause  of  the  huge  loom- 
ing deficits,  of  course,  is  the  deep  de- 
cline in  the  economy  and  the  marked 
rise  in  unemployment.  Brought  about 
be  the  Stockman,  Regan,  and  Volcker 
policies,  this  economic  recession  is 
adding  probably  $25  to  $30  billion 
extra  to  the  fiscal  1982  deficit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  defi- 
cit figures  forecast  by  all  knowledgea- 
ble economists  have  risen  steadily  as 
the  administration's  own  projections 
of  economic  growth  rate  for  fiscal  1982 
have  steadily  declined. 

In  February  the  administration  was 
projecting  a  figure  of  4.6  percent  as 
the  economic  growth  rate  for  fiscal 
1982.  In  March  that  figure  had  fallen 
to  3.4  percent,  by  the  administration's 
own  projection.  In  October  it  was  pro- 


LET  QADHAFI  DRINK  HIS  OIL 
(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
month  ago  a  number  of  us  Introduced 
legislation  prohibiting  the  import  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
from  Libya. 

We  took  this  step  out  of  revulsion  at 
the  terrorism  and  Irrationality  dis- 
played by  the  brutal  and  unstable  dic- 
tator of  Libya.  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl. 
Since  that  time.  Colonel  Qadhafl  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  to  a  new  low. 

Reports  indicate  he  has  sent  an  as- 
sassination team  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  resolving  his  dis- 
agreements with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  various  high  ap- 
pointed officials  of  our  Government. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  these  re- 
ports, in  that  the  assassination  team 
does  not  appear  to  be  organized  or  op- 
erating in  an  effective  way.  For  my 
part,  this  gives  me  no  reason  for 
doubt;  we  should  not  expect  the  Qa- 
dhafl government  to  do  anything  in  a 
competent  manner,  since  there  Is 
nothing  competent  about  it.  All  it  has 
to  do  is  rub  out  the  opposition  and  sit 
back  and  collect  its  oil  revenues. 

It  is  time  we  In  the  United  States 
stopped  contributing  to  these  reve- 
nues. I  urge  everyone  who  agrees  with 
me  to  cosponsor  this  bipartisan  bill. 
Without  his  money,  Qadhafi's  signifi- 
cance win  loin  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual worth  at  the  zero  level. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SPECIAL  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  COMMEMORATE  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  BIRTH  OF 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 220,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Joint  Committee 
on  Arrangements  to  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  follow- 
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ing  Members  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  serve  with  himself: 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida; 

Mr.  BoLLiNG  of  Missouri: 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Marks  of  Pennsylvania;  and 

Mr.  Benedict  of  West  Virginia. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONGRESSIONAL 
CHILDREN'S  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rprnfLrks  ) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  Congress  has  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  adopt  District  of  Co- 
lumbia foster  children  under  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Department. 

In  just  1  week  from  the  date  of  the 
first  "Dear  Colleague"  signed  by 
Speaker  O'Neill  and  myself,  76  chil- 
dren have  been  invited  to  visit  Capitol 
Hill  next  week. 

Fifty-six  Members,  three  commit- 
tees, the  Speaker's  Office  (who  took 
three),  and  the  Wednesday  Group 
have  agreed  to  share  their  Christmas 
with  a  needy  child. 

These  children  will  come  to  the  Hill 
on  December  15  at  2  p.m.,  accompa- 
nied by  a  foster  parent.  They  will 
spend  1  hour  in  the  offices,  opening 
gifts  and  having  refreshments.  At  3 
p.m.,  they  will  congregate  in  the 
Cannon  Caucus  Room  for  carols, 
Santa,  and  some  Redskins  who  have 
agreed  to  make  an  appearance. 

Can  you  imagine  what  an  exciting, 
almost  magical  afternoon  this  will  be 
for  the  children— children  who  have 
already  known  more  grief  and  disap- 
pointment than  most  people  do  in  a 
lifetime? 

These  2  hours  will  make  a  magnifi- 
cent impression  on  their  young  minds. 
They  are  never  going  to  forget  the  day 
they  had  Christmas  on  the  Hill  with 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Because  this  program  is  being  made 
possible  by  a  cross  section  of  the 
entire  Congress— I  wish  to  express  the 
deep  appreciation  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  the  police  department, 
and  myself. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  as 
much  as  I  appreciate  those  who  have 
already  come  forward,  I  have  got  an- 
other 100  children  just  waiting  for 
your  invitation  to  share  some  of  your 
Christmas. 


THE     ALASKAN     NATURAL     GAS 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

WAIVERS 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  scheduled  to  debate  House 


Joint  Resolution  341,  a  resolution  ap- 
proving of  waivers  to  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976, 
today  and  vote  on  the  resolution  to- 
morrow. The  1976  law  granted  the 
President  the  authority  to  submit 
waivers  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
"in  order  to  permit  expeditious  con- 
struction and  initial  operation  of  the 
approved  transportation  system." 

I  argue  that  even  though  the  waiver 
package  is  legal,  the  waiver  provision 
of  the  law  was  intended  to  be  used  by 
the  President  as  a  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  Federal  bureaucracy's  treat- 
ment of  the  approved  transportation 
system,  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
protracted  litigation,  and  limit  judicisU 
review.  The  waiver  provision  was  never 
meant  to  give  authority  for  the  nullifi- 
cation of  substantitive  laws  governing 
the  chosen  transportation  system. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  any  waivers 
submitted  by  the  President  should  be 
with  respect  to  "certificates,  right-of- 
way,  permit,  lease,  or  other  authoriza- 
tion to  be  issued  or  granted  by  a  Fed- 
eral officer  or  agency"  as  stated  in  the 
1976  law.  I  have  found  no  provisions  in 
the  law  that  allows  for  waivers  with 
such  complex  financing  schemes  as 
those  which  we  will  be  considering  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  341. 

In  a  memo  from  Chairman  John 
DiNGELL  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  he  states: 

If  we  find  that  the  need  for  the  gas  is  suf- 
ficiently urgent  or  that  the  provisions  of 
law  to  be  waived  are  relatively  unimportant 
we  may  approve  the  President's  package. 

Obviously,  this  package  is  impor- 
tant. Gas  consumers  could  pay  for  this 
system  before  it  is  finished,  if  it  is  ever 
finished. 

I  disagree  with  DOE  Secretary  Ed- 
wards on  this  point,  we  are  dealing 
with  more  than  mere  obstructions,  we 
must  realize  that  these  waivers  are  far 
reaching  and  substantive  in  nature. 
The  effects  may  be  felt  for  many  years 
to  come. 


VOTES  IN  HOUSE  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  POSTPONED  BECAUSE  OF 
POLITICAL  ROAD  SHOWS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
last  acted  on  some  matter  of  substance 
on  Monday,  November  23.  We  had  a 
couple  of  pro  forma  sessions  last  week, 
a  pro  forma  yesterday.  We  are  in  ses- 
sion today  and  we  will  take  up  some 
important  issues,  the  Alaskan  gas 
pipeline,  the  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion, but  there  will  be  no  votes  today. 

Now  there  are  some  Members 
around  here,  particularly  some  of  the 
younger  Members,  who  are  asking 
what  is  the  deal  here?  Are  we  in  ses- 
sion or  are  we  not  in  session?  Members 
had  time  to  get  back  in  here  Monday. 


Members  came  back  thinking  we 
would  have  something  of  consequence 
today  and  yet  no  votes.  Why  is  this? 
Why  are  we  not  having  votes  today? 

If  we  have  got  important  things  to 
do  with  the  economy  and  legislatively, 
let  us  get  on  with  it.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  not  having  any 
votes  today  because  there  is  a  political 
road  show  in  Detroit.  That  is  fine. 
Both  parties  do  that.  But  I  say  let  us 
do  it  on  our  own  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  not  put  off  votes,  important 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  we  can  have  political  road 
shows  around  this  country. 
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BATH  IRON  WORKS,  A 
TRADITION  OF  EXCELLENCE 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  recently  of  participating 
in  the  commissioning  of  our  newest 
guided  missile  frigate  in  the  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  class,  the  U.S.S.  Gallery. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  in  Bath,  Maine, 
where  a  tradition  of  excellence  in 
building  ships  for  our  naval  and  mer- 
chant fleet  goes  back  to  1890. 

A  vital  component  of  this  country's 
economic  recovery  must  necessarily  be 
a  bigger  return  for  the  money  we 
spend.  The  management  at  Bath  Iron 
Works,  along  with  the  6.500  men  and 
women  who  work  there,  are  giving  the 
American  taxpayers  a  good  return  on 
their  investment. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  their  dedi- 
cation, craftsmanship,  and  efficiency. 

More  than  three  vessels  a  year  are 
built  at  Bath  Iron  Works.  Each  is 
turned  out  ahead  of  schedule  at  an  av- 
erage of  $5  million  per  ship  under  the 
contract  price.  These  people  are  actu- 
ally returning  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  pride  and  dedication  of  the  men 
and  women  at  Bath  Iron  Works  is  ap- 
parent. Many  of  them  attended  the 
commissioning  ceremony  and  shared 
the  thrill  of  placing  this  fine  new  ship 
into  the  service  of  our  country. 

The  excellent  performance  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  is  the  kind  of  productivity 
we  should  demand  and  receive  on  all 
of  our  contracts.  In  the  guided  missile 
frigate  program,  the  Navy  and  Bath 
Iron  Works  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  people  can  get  their 
money's  worth. 

The  workers  at  Bath  deserve  our 
praise  and  appreciation  for  their  work. 
Theirs  is  truly  a  shining  success  story 
in  America's  shipbuilding  program. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
AEROSPACE  FORCE 


(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  40th  armiversary  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Because  of  unprepared- 
ness,  we  not  only  suffered  a  tragic  loss 
of  lives,  but  also  one  of  our  most  dev- 
astating military  defeats.  Unless  we 
learn  from  history,  I  am  afraid  we  may 
once  again  risk  another  Pearl  Harbor, 
this  time  in  space. 

Just  last  week.  Aviation  Week  maga- 
zine confirmed  the  Soviets  have  put 
into  space  a  battle  station  with  weap- 
ons. This  is  just  one  more  example  of 
aggressive  Soviet  military  space  activi- 
ty. That  is  why  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  is  critical  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

My  bill  would  do  several  things. 
First,  it  would  change  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  to  the  United 
States  Aerospace  Force  and  would  give 
the  Aerospace  Force  two  new  mis- 
sions—homeland defense  and  space 
control.  Second,  it  would  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  the  new  Aerospace  Force 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  a  separate  space  com- 
mand within  this  service.  I  believe  this 
step  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor. 


The  question  is,  how  we  are  going  to 
share  the  risks  of  building  that  pipe- 
line. 

Under  this  bill,  the  consumers  and 
the  Federal  Government  ultimately 
will  bear  much  of  the  risk.  I  think  that 
instead  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
producers  should  share  that  burden 
with  the  pipeline  investors.  So  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  listen  carefully  to 
the  debate  on  this  bill. 
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GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD  NEWS 

(Mr.  TAUKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  some  good  news  and  some  bad 
news.  The  good  news  is  that  this  year, 
the  10th  year  of  Project  Happy  in 
Congress,  we  now  have  100  offices  par- 
ticipating in  this  Christmas  project.  I 
want  to  commend  the  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  congressional 
staffs  who  are  spreading  the  giving 
spirit  of  Christmas  through  Project 
Happy. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
not  yet  participating,  this  project  is 
operated  in  cooperation  with  Catholic 
Charities  and  it  permits  each  office  on 
the  Hill  to  adopt  a  needy  family  in  the 
Washington  area  and  provide  them 
the  food  and  gifts  that  will  make  their 
Christmas  a  merry  one.  I  hope  that 
any  offices  not  yet  participating  will 
call  my  office  and  join  us- in  Project 
Happy. 

The  bad  news  is  that  today  we  are 
going  to  be  taking  up  the  Alaskan  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  waiver  package,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  careful  on  this  piece 
of  legislation.  Do  not  be  fooled.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
will  have  a  pipeline. 


VISA  OF  IAN  PAISLEY  SHOULD 
BE  WITHDRAWN 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2 
years  I  criticized  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's selectively  applied  "human 
rights"  policy.  Recent  actions  by  the 
State  Department  make  me  wonder 
whether  Secretary  Haig  is  also  carry- 
ing out  a  selective  application  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  a  visa  to  visit 
the  United  States  has  been  granted  to 
one  Ian  Paisley,  a  notorious  Protes- 
tant leader  in  Northern  Ireland  who 
for  years  has  promoted,  encouraged, 
and  applauded  acts  of  violence  and 
terrorism  by  the  Protestant  element  in 
that  troubled  land. 

Ian  Paisley  has  been  convicted  and 
served  a  prison  sentence  for  his  leader- 
ship of  violent  demonstrations  in  1969. 
Paisley  is  now  a  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  State  Department 
has  approved  his  application  for  a  visa 
to  come  here  in  early  to  mid-January. 

Yet  a  Catholic  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  Northern  Ireland,  Owen 
Carron,  had  his  visa  application  reject- 
ed by  the  same  State  Department  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  grounds:  Criteria 
which  exclude  persons  who  propose 
and  legitimatize  the  use  of  violence  or 
terrorism. 

I  deplore  violence  and  acts  of  terror- 
ism by  both  sides  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. It  should  be  American  foreign 
policy  to  oppose  violence  and  terror- 
ism. But  if  that  is  to  be  our  policy,  we 
cannot  apply  it  against  Owen  Carron 
and  not  against  Ian  Paisley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  writing  Secretary 
Haig  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Paisley  visa.  I  have  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  I  urge  others  join  In  this 
effort  to  prevent  a  travesty  of  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy. 


REPORT  OF  ACrriVITIES  OF  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  IN  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AND  AFFILIATED  AGEN- 
CIES. CALENDAR  YEAR  1980— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  E>ecember  7,  1981.) 


19TH  ANNNUAL  REPORT  ON  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  OCCUPATION- 
AL REQUIREMENTS,  RE- 
SOURCES, USE  AND  TRAINING 
(CETA)-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  th3  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
Section  127(a)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA),  as  amended,  I  hereby  trans- 
mit the  19th  annual  report  pertaining 
to  employment  and  occupational  re- 
quirements, resources,  use  and  train- 
ing. The  period  covered  by  the  report 
precedes  my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  December  8,  1981. 


CHUGACH  REGION  STUDY 
(ANILCA)— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 1430  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  (ANILCA), 
I  hereby  transmit  the  Chugach  Region 
Study.  The  participants  to  the  study 
failed  to  agree  upon  a  settlement  of 
the  land  claims  of  Chugach  Natives, 
Incorporated.  However,  the  Chugach 
Natives,  Incorporated,  may  elect  to 
satisfy  their  land  entitlements  pursu- 
ant to  existing  law  under  Section  1429 
of  ANILCA,  or  pursuant  to  land  ex- 
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changes  in  accordance  with  a  federal 
proposal  dated  November  13.  1981. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  December  8.  1981. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OP 
BROCHURE  ENTITLED  "HOW 
OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  106)  entitled  "Con- 
current resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  the  brochure  entitled  'How 
Our  Laws  are  Made*."  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  document  specified  in  section  1 
of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  gentleman  explain  the  request 
briefly,  but  in  a  little  greater  degree? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  this  concur- 
rent resolution  provides  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  brochure  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made"  as  a  House  document.  On 
September  17  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  this  concurrent  resolution  in  a 
form  which  would  provide  copies  of 
this  document  to  Members  of  the 
House.  The  resolution  did  not  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  any  copies  of 
this  document  to  Senators.  According- 
ly, the  Senate  has  passed  this  concur- 
rent resolution  with  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  authorization  of 
52.000  additional  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment for  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
provides  500  copies  for  each  Senator. 
This  is  the  same  number  which  the 
resolution  provided  for  each  Member 
of  the  House.  The  increased  estimated 
cost  from  the  Senate  amendment  is 
approximately  $16,962.40.  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
$98,946.61. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
excellent  explanation  and  again  repeat 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  resolution  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  aiuiounces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  on  each  question  of  passing 
a  joint  resolution  or  agreeing  to  a  con- 
ference report  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
or  on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to 
under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  votes,  if  postponed,  will  be 
taken  on  Wednesday,  December  9. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT COST  ESTIMATE  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1465)  to  amend  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
for  every  significant  bill  or  resolution 
reported  in  the  House  or  the  Senate, 
to  prepare  and  submit  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  which  would  be  incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  carry- 
ing out  or  complying  with  such  bill  or 
resolution,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  1465 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Stat«  and  Local 
Government  Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  403  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  (as  re- 
designated by  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  or  complying  with  any  sig- 
nificant bill  or  resolution  In  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  is  to  become  effective  and  in 
each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year,  together  with  the  basis  for  each 
such  estimate;  and"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  clause  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section as  clause  (3); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  In  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  (as  designating  by  clauses  (1) 
and  (4)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  and  (2)"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "estimate"  each  place  It 
appears  In  clause  (3)  of  subsection  'a)  and  in 
the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "estimates";  and 

(7)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
term  'local  government'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  103  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2),  the 
term  significant  bill  or  resolution'  is  de- 
fined as  any  bill  or  resolution  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  likely  to  result  In  an 
annual  cost  to  State  and  local  governments 
of  $200,000,000  or  more,  or  Is  likely  to  have 
exceptional  fiscal  consequences  for  a  geo- 


graphic region  or  a  particular  level  of  gov- 
ernment.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  bills  or  reso- 
lutions reported  by  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
after  September  30,  1982. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  authorization  granted  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Zeferetti)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Zeferetti). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
briefly,  H.R.  1465  if  passed  will  amend 
section  403  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  to  require  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  prepare  State 
and  local  government  cost  estimates 
for  every  significant  bill  or  resolution 
reported  by  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  A  measure  will  be  consid- 
ered significant  if:  First,  It  is  likely  to 
result  in  an  aiuiual  cost  to  State  and 
local  governments  of  $200  million  or 
more;  or  second,  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  that  passage  of  a  certain  piece 
of  legislation  will  have  exceptional 
fiscal  consequences  for  a  geographic 
region  or  a  level  of  government.  To  re- 
flect a  legitimate  concern  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  regard  to 
startup  time  this  measure  shall  apply 
to  bills  and  resolutions  reported  after 
September  30,  1982,  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition,  the  bill 
includes  a  sunset  provision  which  calls 
for  the  expiration  of  this  measure  on 
September  30,  1987.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  according  to  CBO  is  about 
$700,000  annually. 

The  conunittee  believes  this  minimal 
cost  will  be  more  than  recouped  by  ^1 
levels  of  Government  through  the  en- 
hanced cost  consciousness  it  will  bring 
to  congressional  decisionmaking. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  section  403  of  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quires the  inclusion  of  cost  estimates 
with  bills  only  if  the  cost  estimate  is 
submitted  in  a  timely  maimer  to  the 
requesting  committee.  It  is  in  no  way 
the  intent  of  this  measure  to  delay  the 
reporting  of  legislation  by  a  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  intergovernmental  meas- 
ures before  the  97th  Congress  because 
it  will  emphasize  the  fiscal  interrela- 
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tionships  of  nearly  every  Federal  pro- 
gram. Over  the  past  decade.  Congress 
has  mandated  hundreds  of  programs 
and  requirements  upon  States  and  lo- 
calities, thereby  generating  costs  to 
those  governments  in  the  billions  of 
dollars.  In  our  increasingly  complex 
economy,  changes  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  procedures  can 
impose  significant  burdens  on  local 
governments,  burdens  that  are  often 
unexpected  and  usually  unintended. 
H.R.  1465  will  allow  Congress  to  know 
beforehand  what  costs  will  be  imposed 
on  State  and  local  governments  to 
avoid  the  serious  problems  that  we 
have  encountered  In  the  past. 

Let  me  underscore  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  in  no  way  result  in  a  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  funds  or  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  paperwork  for  State 
and  local  entities.  In  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  representatives 
of  State  and  local  government  organi- 
zations emphasized  that  data  and  in- 
formation required  by  CBO  in  comput- 
ing estimates  Is  readily  available  and 
that  any  increase  of  paperwork  would 
be  minimal. 

If  we  are  going  to  enact  legislation 
imposing  significant  costs  on  State 
and  local  governments  we  should  be 
aware  of  those  costs  at  the  time  we  are 
considering  the  legislation  not  after- 
ward. There  has  never  been  a  better 
time  than  the  present  to  gain  support 
for  this  bill.  We  have  all  become  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  need  to  slow  down  the 
rising  costs  of  Government.  This  legis- 
lation is  an  important  step  toward  full 
disclosure  of  the  cost  of  Federal  poli- 
cies. H.R.  1465  will  provide  an  essen- 
tial managerial  oversight  tool  for  Con- 
gress and  provide  a  vehicle  for  deter- 
mining the  financial  obligations  placed 
on  State  and  local  governments  in 
meeting  national  policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  has  found 
broad  support.  It  has  received  endorse- 
ments from  virtually  every  recognized 
State  and  local  government  associa- 
tion in  the  country  and  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  106  Members  of  the 
House.  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  fa- 
vorably for  its  passage. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
FYiPPO).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  ably  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  It  is  long  overdue. 
It  should  be  enacted  into  law,  because 
the  frustrations  of  local  conmiunities 
and  the  States  throughout  this  Union 
have  been  great  over  the  years. 

The  Congress  mandates  certain 
measures  that  must  be  carried  out  by 
the  local  governments  and  States 
without  any  cost  estimate  whatsoever. 
This  measure  would  mandate  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  provide 
cost  estimates  on  significant  measures 
exceeding  $200  million. 


I  think  it  is  long  overdue,  and  it 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagobiarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1465,  which 
would  require  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  provide  cost  analyses 
of  significant  legislation,  emphasizing 
the  impact  upon  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  need  for  this  action  was  never 
clearer  than  now,  with  our  current 
focus  on  regulatory  reform.  We  have 
found  such  reform  necessary  largely 
because  too  many  times  in  the  past, 
regulations  have  crippled  governments 
that  had  no  way  of  preparing  for  the 
onslaught.  The  villain  was  often  not 
the  regulation  itself. 

For  example,  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  requires  public  buil(l- 
ings  be  made  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped. As  worthwhile  as  such  an  aim 
is,  unanticipated  costs  In  the  millions 
understandably  create  budgetary 
crises  for  even  the  most  affluent  cities. 
Being  able  to  plan  means  not  only 
smoother  Implementation  of  those 
regulations  that  are  needed,  but  less 
expense  In  the  long  nm,  with  less  Inci- 
dence of  the  type  of  emergencies  that 
are  running  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments deeper  Into  debt. 

The  President's  story  about  Karen, 
the  little  girl  hospitalized  with  viral 
encephalitis  for  close  to  the  full  3 
years  of  her  life,  further  exemplifies 
the  regtilatory  bind  the  Government 
has  gotten  itself  into.  You  will  recall 
that  the  hospital  care  cost  between 
$12,000  and  $14,000,  even  though  doc- 
tors advised  her  family  they  could  ade- 
quately take  care  of  her  at  home  for 
$2,500.  Of  last  year's  total  medicaid 
cost  of  $16.8  billion,  the  CBO  esti- 
mates 65  percent  pays  for  institu- 
tionalization. Because  there  are  thou- 
sands of  others  like  Karen  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Government  aid  only  if  they 
do  not  go  home,  the  price  of  needless 
expenditures  due  to  arbitrary,  uncon- 
sidered regulation  is  astronomical.  A 
little  foresight  might  have  prevented 
present  panic  over  health  care  costs. 

Whether  regulations  are  needed  or, 
as  In  the  last  case,  only  prove  detri- 
mental, they  often  lead  to  budgetary 
surprises.  And  these  are  surprises  we 
could  do  without. 

The  setting  of  regulatory  guidelines 
is  not  the  only  way  in  which  both  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  dollars  are  spent 
and  spent  again  thanks  to  action 
taken  without  full  preparation  and  ad- 
vance notice.  Our  delay  In  setting  ap- 
propriations let  to  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  State  governments  did  not 
expect.  We  all  understand  the  cost 
impact  of  special  sessions  on  budgets 
already  in  trouble:  Last  minute  adjust- 
ment of  medicare  and  medicaid  figures 
meant  the  California  Legislature  had 
to  call  a  special  session  that  cost  the 


taxpayers    additional    tens    of    thou- 
sands. 

Laws  passed  and  even  grants  award- 
ed with  the  purpose  of  aiding  troubled 
cities,  counties,  and  States  may  do 
more  harm  than  good  when  no  prepa- 
ration Is  made  for  regulatory  and 
other  costs  attached.  How  ironic  that 
a  locality-  may  find  Itself  having  to 
refuse  Federal  help  simply  because  It 
Is  unable  to  afford  It. 

No  one  can  maintain  a  budget  with- 
out having  any  idea  of  what  expendi- 
tures will  t)e.  We  cannot  keep  expect- 
ing States  and  localities  to  do  so.  And 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  consider- 
ation to  offer  projections,  but.  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  Is  money  saved  by  all 
levels  of  government.  The  passage  of 
the  State  and  Local  Government  Cost 
E]stlmate  Act  was  never  before  so  criti- 
cal. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In 
favor  of  It. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lun- 
dine).  the  coauthor  of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
1465,  the  State  and  Local  Government 
Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1981.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Zeferetti)  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  their  leadership  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

I  joined  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion this  year  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  Congress  has  failed  to  assess  the 
consequences  of  Its  actions  on  State 
and  l<xjal  governments.  It  has  become 
clear  that  even  minor  changes  In  Fed- 
eral programs  and  policies  can  impose 
significant  fiscal  burdens  on  States 
and  localities— burdens  that  are  often 
unexpected  because  Congress  has  had 
no  means  of  assessing  the  cost  of  legis- 
lation on  anything  other  than  the 
Federal  budget. 

H.R.  1465  provides  Congress  with 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  means 
to  assess  the  broader  costs  and  conse- 
quences of  Federal  legislation.  It  di- 
rects the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  prepare  estimates  of  the  potential 
costs  State  and  local  governments 
might  Incur  In  complying  with  legisla- 
tion reported  by  congressional  com- 
mittees. This  cost  estimate  process 
would  permit  Congress  to  identify  the 
possible  consequences  and  hidden 
costs  of  a  bill  or  resolution  before  it  Is 
enacted  into  law. 

H.R.  1465  is  a  response  to  the 
unprecedented  expansion  of  Federal 
programs  and  controls  during  the 
1970's.  More  than  150  new  categorical 
aid  programs  were  enacted  during  the 
decade,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
such  programs  to  over  500.  Each  of 
these  programs  has  come  with  its  own 
set   of    requirements,    directives,   and 
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overhead  costs.  Burdened  by  declining 
revenues  and  rising  demand  for  public 
services,  local  officials  have  had  little 
choice  but  to  accept  these  require- 
ments as  the  price  of  needed  Federal 
assistance. 

As  a  former  city  official,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  both  the  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance at  the  local  level  and  the  ex- 
cessive costs  that  often  accompany 
this  assistance.  In  responding  to  the 
demands  and  directives  of  Federal 
agenices,  local  governments  have  had 
their  traditional  policy  and  funding 
priorities  disrupted.  Their  operations 
are  often  so  encumbered  with  the  de- 
tails of  responding  to  Federal  direc- 
tives that  many  local  jurisdictions  lose 
their  capacity  to  respond  to  the  con- 
cerns of  local  citizens. 

The  net  effect  of  this  expansion  of 
Federal  activity  has  been  to  shift 
power  away  from  local  elected  officials 
and  into  the  hands  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats. 

All  these  developments,  I  should 
point  out,  do  not  predate  my  entry 
into  Congress.  Some  of  the  most  costly 
legislation,  from  the  standpoint  of 
local  officials,  has  been  enacted  since 
early  1976.  In  many  instances,  I  sup- 
ported the  legislation  which  contained 
these  mandates  and  costs,  largely  be- 
cause there  was  little,  if  any,  means  of 
assessing  the  costs  the  legislation 
would  impose  on  State  and  local  juris- 
dictions. 

H.R.  1465  would  help  remedy  this 
situation  by  providing  State  and  local 
government  cost  estimates  as  part  of 
the  report  on  major  bills  or  resolu- 
tions approved  by  House  and  Senate 
committees.  Cost  estimates  would  be 
required  for  any  bill  or  resolution  im- 
posing an  aggregate  cost  of  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  of  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion armually  or,  in  the  judgment  of 
CBO,  having  an  "exceptional  fiscal 
consequence"  for  a  specific  geographic 
region  or  a  particular  level  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  cost  estimates  would  be  similar 
in  format  to  current  Federal  cost  esti- 
mates and  would  include  detailed  ex- 
planations of  the  basis  for  any  cost  es- 
timates provided.  The  cost  estimate 
procedure  provided  in  the  legislation 
would  be  fully  operable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1983  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  considering  this 
legislation  at  a  critical  time  for  State 
and  local  governments.  States  and  lo- 
calities have  suffered  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic setbacks  caused  not  only  by 
substantial  reductions  in  Federal  as- 
sistance, but  by  rising  voter  resistance 
to  tax  increases  and  record  high  mu- 
nicipal borrowing  costs. 

State  and  local  jurisdictions  have  al- 
ready had  to  accept  a  substantial  $13 
billion  reduction  in  Federal  assistance, 
together  with  $2.3  billion  in  revenue 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
new  tax  legislation.  Assistance  pro- 
grams to  States  and  localities,  which 


account  for  only  14  percent  of  total 
Federal  spending,  have  had  to  absorb 
nearly  66  percent  of  the  cuts  in  new 
budget  authority  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

State  and  local  officials  have  been 
willing  to  accept  this  substantial  share 
of  the  budget  reductions  enacted  by 
Congress.  However,  the  I  cumulative 
effect  of  reduced  Federal  aid,  rising 
borrowing  costs,  and  restricted  tax  rev- 
enues has  begun  to  play  havoc  with 
local  planning  and  local  budgets. 
Recent  studies  show  that  more  than 
30  States  will  operate  at  a  deficit  this 
year,  while  most  cities  and  towns  con- 
tinue to  reduce  basic  services  to  limit 
further  deterioration  in  their  operat- 
ing budgets. 

Given  such  conditions  among  our 
State  and  local  jurisdictions,  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  take  every  pos- 
sible action  to  limit  the  number  of 
fiscal  burdens  it  imposes  on  States  and 
localities.  At  a  time  when  Federal  as- 
sistance is  being  abruptly  withdrawn, 
it  would  be  irresponsible  to  continue 
imposing  new  costs  and  responsibilities 
on  local  budgets  without  even  at- 
tempting to  assess  the  magnitude  of 
these  costs. 

It  has  become  clear  that  Federal  leg- 
islation cannot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion. Federal  objectives  cannot  be 
achieved,  nor  Federal  spending  re- 
duced by  merely  shifting  a  greater 
burden  of  the  costs  to  State  and  local 
govenunent.  The  public's  resistance  to 
higher  local  taxes  and  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  should  be  evidence 
enough  to  remind  us  that  the  cost  of 
government,  whether  at  the  Federal, 
State,  or  local  level,  ultimately  falls  on 
the  same  taxpayers. 

The  cost  estimate  procedure  provid- 
ed in  H.R.  1465  would  permit  Congress 
to  identify,  early  in  its  deliberative 
process,  the  major  consequences  and 
hidden  costs  of  proposed  programs 
and  policies.  This  can  result,  I  believe, 
in  the  drafting  of  more  responsible, 
less  costly  legislation  and  the  rejection 
of  proposals  that  impose  excessive  and 
unreasonable  fiscal  burdens  on  State 
and  local  governments. 

I  am  certainly  no  advocate  for  a 
needless  complication  of  the  legislative 
process  or  for  the  creation  of  addition- 
al reports.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  whatever  time  or  expenditure  is 
required  to  prepare  these  cost  esti- 
mates will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
savings  that  will  invariably  result  from 
the  enactment  of  less  costly,  more  re- 
sponsible legislation. 

Thirty-five  State  legislatures  cur- 
rently employ  some  sytem  for  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  State  actions  on  local 
jurisdictions.  In  States  where  these 
systems  have  operated  for  a  number  of 
years,  local  officials  are  convinced  the 
process  has  provided  substantial  sav- 
ings to  local  governments  and  to  tax- 
payers. 


I  think  it  time  for  Congress  to  adopt 
some  of  the  practical,  cost-saving 
measures  that  have  been  developed  by 
State  and  local  officials  in  response  to 
rapidly  changing  economic  conditions. 
This  legislation  offers  an  important 
step  toward  achieving  the  kind  of 
fiscal  responsibility  the  American 
people  are  now  demanding  of  all  levels 
of  government. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1465, 
the  State  and  Local  Government  Cost 
Estimate  Act,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  along  with  over  100  of  my  col- 
leagues. At  a  time  when  the  American 
citizens  are  asking  for  and  receiving 
more  power  and  responsibilities  at  the 
local  and  State  levels,  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress  be  able  to  assess 
correctly  the  impact  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion upon  these  non-Federal  govern- 
mental units. 

It  makes  sense  that  we,  as  national 
legislators,  be  given  information  con- 
cerning the  costs  which  will  be  in- 
curred by  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  the  laws  which  are 
being  considered  here  in  Washington. 
This  bill  would  do  just  that  by  requir- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  provide  us  with  estimates  for  legis- 
lation which  will  impose  significant  re- 
quirements on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  triggering  device  in  this 
bill  which  will  mandate  such  estimates 
from  CBO  will  be  a  determination 
that  a  particular  bill  or  resolution  in 
question  is  likely  to  result  in  an 
aimual  aggregate  cost  to  State  and 
local  goverrunents  of  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion or  is  determined  to  have  excep- 
tional financial  consequences  for  a 
specific  region  or  level  of  government. 

We  in  the  Congress  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  nothing  in  life  is 
ever  free,  and  there  will  certainly  be  a 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  if  we 
enact  these  new  responsibilities  for 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  CBO 
Director  Alice  Rivlln  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  in  support  of 
this  measure  but  stated  that  its  enact- 
ment would  of  course  require  addition- 
al staff  in  order  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  data  for  making  the  necessary  esti- 
mates. She  further  stated  that  her  re- 
search had  indicated  such  estimates 
would  have  been  required  for  approxi- 
mately 54  to  74  bills  if  this  legislation 
had  been  in  place  during  the  96th 
Congress.  The  total  estimated  outlays 
for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  would  be  $3.2  mil- 
lion. In  deciding  whether  to  pass  this 
bill,  it  is  therefore  important  to  ask 
whether  even  this  relatively  meager 
expenditure  is  justified.  In  my  opin- 
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ion,  the  benefits  of  this  legislation  will 
far  exceed  the  costs. 

In  order  for  CBO  to  make  the  neces- 
sary estimates  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion, certain  information  will  have  to 
be  received  from  the  various  State  and 
local  governmental  units.  During  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  bill,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  bill  itself 
might  impose  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing reporting  requirements  on  States 
and  localities.  The  testimony  present- 
ed to  the  committee  has  convinced  me 
that  no  such  burdens  will  be  imposed 
by  this  bill.  Many  States  already  have 
in  place  the  capability  to  assess  the 
potential  impacts  of  Federal  mandates 
upon  their  finances.  These  sources  will 
no  doubt  prove  most  helpful  to  CBO 
in  gathering  information.  However,  in 
her  testimony.  Dr.  Rivlin  assured  the 
committee  that  CBO  will  develop  its 
own  capabUity  for  these  estimates 
without  imposing  any  reporting  re- 
quirements upon  the  governments 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  help. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  bill  is  supported  by  every  signifi- 
cant State  or  local  government  group 
in  the  Nation,  including  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  the  Southern 
Governors  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  and  Townships,  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  In  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  committee, 
these  organizations  told  of  the  tre- 
mendous burdens— often  unintended— 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  Federal  legislative  mandates. 

A  statement  to  the  committee  by 
Delegate  Robert  E.  Washington  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  was,  in  my 
opinion,  particularly  appropriate.  He 
pointed  out  that  once  a  law  is  passed 
and  the  various  implementing  regula- 
tions are  adopted,  it  is  the  taxpayers 
who  are  always  left  to  pick  up  the  tab. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  this 
federally  mandated  cost  is  imposed 
through  the  States  or  localities  or  on 
the  Federal  level.  In  the  final  tally,  it 
still  comes  out  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings. Therefore,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
total  financial  burden  to  the  citizens, 
at  every  level,  be  assessed  before  addi- 
tional responsiblities  are  imposed. 

Delegate  Washington  gave  two  ex- 
amples of  Federal  legislation  which 
have  had  tremendous  financial  conse- 
quences to  the  States.  The  first  pro- 
gram which  he  mentioned  was  medic- 
aid, which  required  expenditures  of 
almost  $12  billion  by  the  States  in 
1980.  This  program  was  adopted  in 
1965  with  little  debate  and  little  con- 
sideration given  to  the  enormous  drain 
this  would  present  to  the  various  State 
treasuries.  If  H.R.  1465  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  consideration  of  the 
medicaid  authorization,  the  Congress 
would  have  been  apprised  of  this 
impact.  Perhaps  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed would  still  have  been  made,  but 
at  least  the  State  governments  would 


have  been  made  aware  of  the  financial 
commitment  required  by  Washington. 
Another  good  example  of  legislation 
which  mandated  expensive  require- 
ments on  the  States  is  the  Rehabilita- 
tions Act  of  1973,  which  was  certainly 
well  intended  but  which  entailed  mas- 
sive costs  to  the  States,  according  to 
Delegate  Washington. 

I  should  mention  that  this  bill  con- 
tains a  5-year  sunset  provision.  It  will 
take  effect  on  September  30,  1982,  and 
will  automatically  terminate  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  unless  the  Congress 
takes  affirmative  steps  to  renew  the 
legislation.  As  one  who  has  long  been 
an  advocate  of  such  oversight  meas- 
ures on  a  broader  scale,  I  am  delighted 
that  such  a  provision  is  included  in 
this  bill.  If  in  1986  or  1987  we  deter- 
mine that  this  estimate  procedure  is 
useless  or  not  cost  effective,  then  the 
Congress  can  simply  let  it  die  and  con- 
sider it  an  unprofitable  experiment.  If, 
however,  as  I  expect,  this  legislation 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers,  then  Congress 
can  easily  pass  new  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  state  that,  in  this  day  of  re- 
newed emphasis  on  federalism,  this 
legislation  is  necessary  as  a  reminder 
of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of 
congressional  actions.  It  is  only  fair 
that  we  begin  to  assess  more  closely 
the  effects  of  our  legislation  upon  the 
States  and  localities  which  must  live 
under  the  laws.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  1465. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
reminded  of  some  testimony  I  gave 
before  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
last  Congress  concerning  the  predeces- 
sor of  this  legislation  and  took  a  look 
at  what  I  said  at  that  time  in  the  testi- 
mony. 

I  said,  "I  am  sure,"  speaking  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  "That  you  will  hear, 
if  you  have  not  already,  testimony 
about  the  cost  impact  of  specific  acts 
of  Congress,  like  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  which  will 
result  in  significant  costs  to  State  and 
local  governments,  particularly  those 
with  older  subway  systems  where  bar- 
rier-free retrofits  will  be  very  expen- 
sive." 

Another  obvious  example  would  be 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980;  that  is,  to  the 
extent  that  it  reflects  this  Nation's 
refugee  policy. 

Another  example  would  be  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  its  impact  especially  on 
those  States  which  have  to  set  up  in- 
spection and  maintenance  programs 
for  motor  vehicles. 

Certainly  there  are  other  examples. 

We  would  not  expect  this  legislation, 
which  I  strongly  support,  to  give  us 
more  accurate  cost  estimates.  I  think 
this  will  not  lead  us  to  be  reluctant  to 
enact  legislation  simply  because  we 


discover  that  it  might  impose  or  shift 
costs  to  State  governments.  At  least  I 
hope  that  would  not  be  the  result. 

I  do  sense  that  some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  may  see  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  reports 
required  by  the  legislation  as  a  tool  to 
lobby  against  legislation  that  would 
impose  costs  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments or  shift  costs  currently 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States.  Such  decisions  will  have  to 
be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  obvi- 
ously. 

I  think  our  Governors,  State  legisla- 
tors, and  locally  elected  officials 
should  expect  to  have  more  responsi- 
bility placed  on  their  shoulders  for  the 
operation  of  programs  whose  benefits 
they  seek  and  which  are  established 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Again,  these  decisions  have  to  be  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

I  would  urge  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZEFE]RETn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MiNETA),  a  former  mayor  and  also  a 
coauthor  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  State  and 
Local  Government  Cost  Estimate  Act 
is  finally  receiving  House  consider- 
ation. This  proposal  first  received  at- 
tention in  the  95th  Congress.  At  that 
time  the  House  Budget  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recommended 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  be  amended  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  prepare 
State  and  local  government  cost  esti- 
mates for  all  bills  and  resolutions  re- 
ported by  congressional  committees.  I 
wish  to  commend  my  two  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Zeferbtti  and 
Mr.  LnwDiNE,  for  their  perseverance  in 
pursuit  of  passage  of  this  legislation, 
and  also  to  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  reported  out  H.R.  1465. 

Members  of  Congress  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fects of  Federal  legislation  on  the 
fiscal  situations  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  mayor  of  a  city  that  grew 
from  400,000  to  520,000  in  population 
in  my  one  term,  oftentimes  Federal 
mandates  were  found  to  be  costly  to 
States  and  localities  who  must  devote 
many  man-hours  to  meet  federally  im- 
posed requirements  for  aid.  By  having 
the  cost  impact  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments available  at  the  time  Con- 
gress is  considering  the  legislation,  an 
assessment  can  be  made  by  Congress 
as  to  whether  the  requirements  su* 
unnecessarily  burdensome  or  time  con- 
suming. In  some  cases  Congress  may 
decide  to  change  the  legislation  to 
make  requirements  more  realistic. 

As  communities  try  to  cope  with  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  growing 
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demands  for  services,  and  dwindling 
resources,  it  is  important  to  assess  the 
impact  which  legislation  will  have  on 
the  State  and  local  sectors  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  Federal  sector.  We 
at  the  Federal  level  must  be  much 
more  cognizant  of  the  intergovern- 
mental ramifications  of  our  legisla- 
tion. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments have  become  increasingly  inter- 
dependent. State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  linked  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  Federal  mandates,  by 
grants-in-aid,  and  by  tax  structures. 

A  1979  inventory  of  Federal  regula- 
tions conducted  by  the  University  of 
California— Riverside  found  1,260 
mandates  to  local  governments.  In 
1980,  26  percent  of  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures were  funded  by  Federal 
grants.  Furthermore,  States  are  receiv- 
ing greater  portions  of  their  revenues 
from  personal  and  corporate  income 
taxes  which  can  be  significantly  af- 
fected by  changes  in  Federal  tax  law. 

Under  the  reconciliation  bill  passed 
by  Congress  in  June,  Federal  grants 
were  decreased  by  $7  billion.  In  addi- 
tion to  cutbacks  in  Federal  aid.  States 
and  localities  could  see  tax  collections 
reduced  by  almost  $2.5  billion  in  1982 
as  a  result  of  passage  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act  of  1981.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  the  Federal  Government 
to  unknowingly  impose  additional 
fiscal  burdens  on  States  and  localities 
at  a  time  when  their  support  is  being 
drastically  reduced. 

Congress  must  know  what  the  cost 
of  legislation  will  be  to  States  and  lo- 
calities. H.R.  1465  will  provide  this  in- 
formation routinely.  The  State  and 
Local  Government  Cost  Estimate  Act 
amends  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  to  require  CBO  to  estimate  the 
costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  State 
arid  local  governments  in  complying 
with  or  carrying  out  significant  legisla- 
tion reported  out  by  congressional 
committees.  Under  current  law.  CBO 
prepares  estimates  of  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  only.  The  time  has 
come  to  extend  the  cost  estimate  re- 
quirement to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Berextter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  today  in  support  of 
a  most  worthy  measure,  H.R.  1465. 
This  bill,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tives Zeferetti,  LuNDiNE,  and  Mineta, 
would  require  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  prepare  "fiscal 
impact  notes";  that  is,  cost  estimates 
for  all  bills  which  impose  an  aggregate 
cost  on  State  and  local  governments  of 
at  least  $200  million.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, a  cost  estimate  would  be  required 


if,  in  the  view  of  the  CBO  Director, 
the  proposed  bill  has  "exceptional 
fiscal  consequences"  for  a  specific  geo- 
graphic region  or  a  particular  level  of 
government.  Such  "fiscal  impact 
notes"  would  be  mandated  effective 
October  1,  1982. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
nearly  all  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  their  districts  will  ap- 
plaud them  for  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. Too  often  in  the  past  Congress 
has  passed  legislation  seemingly  with- 
out the  necessary  concern  for  the  bur- 
dens which  it  might  impose  upon  the 
State  and  local  governments  called 
upon  to  implement  the  legislation. 
Such  insensitivity  must  stop. 

Under  strong  pressure  to  keep  down 
their  own  tax  rates,  the  State  and 
local  governments  simply  cannot  be 
asked  by  Congress  to  take  on  further 
financial  responsibilities  unless  a 
strong  public  need  can  be  shown  and 
unless  serious  thought  is  given  to  the 
financial  consequences  of  such  a  re- 
quest. H.R.  1465  would  be  an  impor- 
tant sign  that  Congress  understands 
the  serious  fiscal  conditions  now  con- 
fronting most  of  our  State  and  local 
governmental  units  and  the  many  bur- 
dens it  has  already  placed  upon  them. 
We  must  show  that  Congress  will  be  a 
good  intergovernmental  partner  with 
them. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  fellow 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  this 
worthwhile  legislation. ' 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1465.  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Cost  Es- 
timate Act  of  1981.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation will  create  an  important  mecha- 
nism for  evaluating  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral legislation,  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  with  enact- 
ing measures  to  cure  social,  economic, 
and  civil  ills.  While  most  of  this  legis- 
lation has  been  adopted  on  very  justi- 
fiable grounds,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cost  of  its  implemen- 
tation, particularly  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  The  result  of  this  benign 
neglect  has  been  confusion,  and 
mounting  economic  pressure  at  non- 
Federal  levels  of  government,  as  offi- 
cials there  have  sought  to  finance,  and 
implement.  Federal  mandates  with 
little  warning  or  direction. 

Fiscal  and  administrative  resources 
are  becoming  more  scarce  at  all  levels 
of  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  our  responsibility  to  examine 
carefully  the  full  economic  impact  of 
the  legislation  we  consider  on  the 
State  and  local  governments.  By  re- 
quiring the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  prepare  a  fiscal  evaluation  of 
legislation  reported  by  a  congressional 


committee,  which  would  impose  in- 
creased costs  of  $200  million  or  more 
on  State  and  local  governments  or 
which  would  have  an  exceptional 
impact  on  a  particular  geographic 
region  or  level  of  government.  H.R. 
1465  would  provide  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  a  good  assessment  of  the 
overall  impact  of  proposed  legislation. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  1465  would  give 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  make 
adjustments  in  legislation,  to  ease  the 
cost  of  its  implementation  before  it  Is 
enacted.  In  this  sense,  H.R.  1465  would 
be  a  method  of  saving  scarce  public 
sector  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  12-year 
tenure  in  the  Connecticut  State  Legis- 
lature, the  practice  of  assessing  the 
impact  of  a  bill  on  local  municipalities 
became  commonplace.  Connecticut  is 
now  1  of  35  States  which  requires  such 
an  evaluation  of  its  actions.  At  at  time 
when  the  Federal-State  relationship  is 
beginning  to  be  shifted  toward  the 
States  and  municipalities  I  believe 
H.R.  1465  would  be  a  prudent  and  ap- 
propriate means  of  checking  the 
impact  of  legislation  on  States  and  lo- 
calities. As  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
H.R.  1465  their  full  support. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  worthwhile 
measure.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the 
local  governments  and  the  States  have 
been  bound  by  what  we  do  without 
really  knowing  the  cost,  and  although 
the  estimates  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  are  that  the  annual  cost 
for  making  these  estimates  will  be 
around  $700,000.  it  will  be  money  well 
spent.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1465 
that  I  have  cosponsored  along  with 
106  other  Members  of  this  body.  As  a 
former  State  legislator,  I  can  certainly 
speak  to  the  fact  that  even  the  most 
minor  changes  in  Federal  programs 
and  policies  have  a  significant  impact 
on  State  and  local  revenues  and  spend- 
ing. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that 
the  Congress  have  some  idea  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions  on  State 
and  local  governments.  Presently  the 
Congress  has  no  method  for  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  its  actions  on  anything 
other  than  the  Federal  budget. 

H.R.  1465  would  change  that  by  re- 
quiring the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  estimate  the  cost  that  would 
be  incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  complying  with  bills  reported 
by  House  or  Senate  committees  that. 


in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  will  have 
an  aggregate  cost  of  $200  million  or 
more  to  State  and  local  governments 
or  that  will  have  exceptional  fiscal 
consequences  to  a  particular  geo- 
graphical area  or  level  of  government. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  does  not  legis- 
late in  a  vacuum  and  most  of  us  recog- 
nize that  fact.  It  is  time  that  we  actu- 
ally have  an  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
important  Federal  legislation  on  State 
and  local  governments  before  we  vote 
on  it  rather  than  hearing  about  its 
consequences  after  its  enactment. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  H.R.  1465.  A  little  fore- 
thought in  the  enactment  of  new  Fed- 
eral laws  will  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1465,  the 
State  and  Local  Government  Cost  Es- 
timate Act  of  1981. 

The  bill  will  provide  us  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  to  State  and  local 
govenunents  to  carry  out  proposed 
Federal  programs.  In  a  time  when 
Americans  are  asking  that  Govern- 
ment spending  at  all  levels  be  re- 
strained, it  is  important  to  know  the 
total  costs— both  Federal  and  non-Ped- 
eral— of  implementing  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Too  often  in  the  past.  Congress  has 
adopted  legislation  which  require 
State  and  localities  to  provide  new 
services  without  providing  any  or  ap- 
propriate fiscal  assistance.  We  have 
considered  legislation  without  accu- 
rately recognizing  the  cost  burden  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  comply 
with  the  bill's  mandates. 

One  example  is  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  which  requires  them  to 
provide  the  handicapped  with  full 
access  to  Government  activities  and 
services,  such  as  providing  specially 
equipped  buses  and  buildings.  The  act 
was  adopted  without  having  carefully 
analyzed  the  added  costs  to  States  and 
localities,  which  have  run  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  £md  without  having 
provided  any  funds. 

This  practice  must  stop.  With  all 
levels  of  goverrmient  facing  limited 
fiscal  resources,  we  should  know  the 
total  costs  of  a  bill  and  the  full  effects 
of  it  on  all  levels  of  government  before 
its  adoption.  We  cannot  expect  a  pro- 
gram to  be  fully  and  successfully  im- 
plemented if  the  costs  of  the  program 
exceed  available  fiscal  resources. 

Just  last  week  11  Governors  met 
with  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
other  body  and  reiterated  their  sup- 
port for  attaching  fiscal  notes  or  esti- 
mates of  these  additional  non-Federal 
Government  costs  to  bills. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's task  force  on  the  budget  process 
in  the  95th  Congress,  which  recom- 


mended that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  the  cost 
impact  on  State  and  local  governments 
of  reported  bills.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
move  us  closer  to  acquiring  all  the  in- 
formation we  need  to  make  a  fully  in- 
formed judgment  on  a  legislative  pro- 
posal. The  bill  makes  sound  budgetary 
sense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
H.R.  1465. 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
us.  far  too  often,  have  heard  from  our 
State  and  local  officials  about  the  cost 
impaction  of  compliance  in  carrying 
out  major  congressional  actions.  H.R. 
1465,  which  this  body  will  consider 
shortly,  is  a  response  to  the  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  Federal  programs 
during  the  1970's.  which  has  imposed 
significant  fiscal  and  administrative 
burdens  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Undoubtedly,  many  of  these 
costs  are  unintended. 

Because  Congress  presently  has  no 
means  of  determining  the  cost  of  legis- 
lation on  anything  other  than  the 
Federal  budget,  it  has  become  clear 
that  Federal  legislation  can  no  longer 
be  considered  in  isolation.  As  we  well 
know.  Federal  programs  caimot  be 
simplified,  nor  spending  reduced  by 
merely  shifting  a  greater  burden  of 
the  cost  to  States  and  their  local  gov- 
enunents. By  amending  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  H.R.  1465 
would  permit  Congress  to  identify  the 
possible  hidden  costs  and  consequenc- 
es of  pending  legislation  before  it  is 
enacted  into  law.  This  bill  establishes 
a  format  and  guidelines  for  prepara- 
tion of  State  and  local  government 
cost  estimates  similar  to  those  which 
CBO  currently  uses  for  Federal  cost 
estimates.  This  can  result  in  the  draft- 
ing of  more  responsible,  less  costly  leg- 
islation. 

At  a  time  when  there  have  been 
recent  reductions  in  Federal  aid  to 
States  and  local  governments,  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  timely.  H.R.  1465  offers  an  im- 
portant step  toward  achieving  the 
kind  of  fiscal  accountability  that  is  not 
only  needed,  but  that  the  American 
people  are  now  asking  of  all  levels  of 
government.  I  am  pleased  to  voice  my 
support  for  H.R.  I465.« 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sportsor  of  H.R.  1465.  the  State  and 
Local  Government  Cost  Estimate  Act 
of  1981,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  in  its 
support,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  this  measure. 

It  is  too  easy  for  many  of  us  to  vote 
for  new  programs,  or  for  changes  in 
old  programs,  without  fully  appreciat- 
ing the  resulting  costs  imposed  on 
State  and  local  governments.  These 
costs,  sometimes  called  mandate  mill- 
stones, may  be  imposed  by  relatively 
minor  changes  in  the  law,  and  in  order 
to  get  a  better  handle  on  what  costs 
might  be  imposed,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  cost  estimates  prepared  for  each 
bill  likely  to  have  a  sizable  impact  on 


State  and  local  govenunents  generally, 
or  on  the  governments  of  certain  spe- 
cific geographical  areas.  This  bill  as- 
signs that  task  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  which  now  prepares 
cost  estimates,  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  for  most  bills 
which  are  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Zeferetti). 
and  the  cosponsors.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ldndine)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mineta)  who  have  helped  shepherd 
the  bill  to  the  House  floor.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Congress  will  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  States 
and  localities  through  the  operation  of 
this  bill  and  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  American  people.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Zeferetti)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  1465,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RECORD  CARRIER 
COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4927)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  eliminate  certain 
provisions  relating  to  consolidations  or 
mergers  of  telegraph  and  record  carri- 
ers and  to  create  a  fully  competitive 
marketplace  in  record  carnage,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4927 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOHT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of 
1981". 

COM:»ETmON  AMONG  RECORD  CARRIERS 

Sec.  2  Section  222  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMPETITION  AMONG  RECORD  CARRIERS 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  The  term  existing  International 
record  carrier'  means  any  international 
record  carrier  which  is  eligible,  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Record  Carrier 
Competition  Act  of  1981,  to  obtain  record 
traffic  from  a  record  carrier  in  the  United 
States  for  delivery  outside  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  The  term  international  record  carri- 
er' means  any  United  States  record  carrier 
which  derives  a  majority  of  its  revenues 
during  any  calendar  year  from  the  provision 
of  international  record  communications 
services  between  points  of  entry  into  or  exit 
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from  the  United  States  and  points  outside 
the  United  States. 

••(3)  The  term  primary  existing  interna- 
tional record  carrier'  means  any  existing 
international  record  carrier  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  provision  of  record  com- 
munications services  between  the  United 
States  and  4  or  more  continents. 

"(4)  The  term  record  carrier'  means  a 
common  carrier  engaged  in  the  offering  for 
hire  of  any  record  communications  service, 
including  service  on  interstate  network  fa- 
cilities between  2  points  located  in  the  same 
Stete.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
common  carrier  which  derives  a  majority  of 
its  revenues  during  any  calendar  year  from 
the  provision  of  services  other  than  record 
communications  service. 

"(5)  The  terms  record  communications  fa- 
cility' and  facility'  mean  any  telecommuni- 
cations facility  or  equipment  designed  or 
used  primarily  to  provide  any  record  com- 
munications service. 

"(6)  The  term  'record  communications 
service'  means  any  telecommunications  serv- 
ice which  is  designed  or  used  primarily  to 
transfer  information  which  originates  or 
terminates  in  written  or  graphic  form. 

"(bKl)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible,  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  fully  competitive  domestic  and 
international  markeU  in  the  provision  of 
record  communications  service,  so  that  the 
public  may  obtain  record  communications 
service  and  facilities  (including  terminal 
equipment)  the  variety  and  price  of  which 
are  governed  by  a  fully  competitive  market- 
place. The  Commission  shall  reduce  the 
extent  to  which  it  regulates  record  carriers 
as  the  development  of  competition  among 
record  carriers  replaces  the  need  for  regula- 
tion to  protect  the  public. 

••(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  assure  that 
none  of  the  costs  of  regulated  or  unregulat- 
ed record  communications  services  and  fa- 
cilities (including  terminal  equipment)  are 
borne  by  the  users  of  any  other  record  com- 
munications services. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Each  record  carrier  shall  make 
available  to  any  other  record  carrier,  upon 
reasonable  request,  full  intercormection 
with  any  record  communications  service  or 
record  communications  facility  operated  by 
such  record  carrier.  Such  record  communi- 
cations service  or  facility  shall  be  made 
available,  through  written  agreement,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  just,  fair, 
and  reasonable,  and  which  are  otherwise 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(B)(i)  If  any  record  carrier  engages  both 
in  the  offering  for  hire  of  domestic  record 
communications  services  and  in  the  offering 
for  hire  of  international  record  communica- 
tions services,  then  such  record  carrier  shall 
be  treated  as  a  separate  domestic  record  car- 
rier and  a  separate  international  record  car- 
rier for  purposes  of  administering  the  inter- 
connection requirements  established  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(ii)  In  any  case  in  which  such  separate 
domestic  record  carrier  furnishes  intercon- 
nection to  such  separate  international 
record  carrier,  any  interconnection  which 
such  separate  domestic  record  carrier  fur- 
nishes to  other  international  record  carriers 
shall  be  (I)  equal  in  type  and  quality;  and 
;II)  made  available  at  the  same  rates  and 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

"(iii)  In  any  case  in  which  such  separate 
international  record  carrier  furnishes  inter- 
connection to  such  separate  domestic  record 
carrier,  any  interconnection  which  such  sep- 
arate international  record  carrier  furnishes 


to  other  domestic  record  carriers  shall  be  (I) 
equal  in  type  and  quality;  and  (II)  made 
available  at  the  same  rates  and  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

"(iv)(I)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
clause (II),  if  a  request  for  interconnection 
under  subparagraph  (A)  is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  international  record  communi- 
cations service,  then  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  require 
that  the  allocation  of  record  communica- 
tions service  between  points  outside  the 
United  States  and  points  of  entry  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  based  upon  a  pro  rata 
share  of  record  communications  service  be- 
tween points  of  exit  out  of  the  United 
States  and  points  outside  the  United  States 
provided  by  the  carrier  making  such  request 
for  interconnection. 

"(II)  The  requirement  established  in  sub- 
clause (I)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in 
which  the  customer  requesting  any  record 
communications  service  between  a  point 
outside  the  United  SUtes  and  a  point  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  has  the  option  to 
specify  the  international  record  carrier 
which  will  provide  such  record  communica- 
tions service. 

"(2)  If  any  request  made  by  a  record  carri- 
er under  paragraph  (1)  will  require  an 
agreement  under  which  any  record  commu- 
nications service  or  record  communications 
facility  operated  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
such  agreement  will  be  used  by  any  other 
party  to  such  agreement,  then  such  agree- 
ment shall  establish  a  nondiscriminatory 
formula  for  the  equitable  allocation  of  reve- 
nues derived  from  such  use  between  the 
parties  to  such  agreement,  except  that  each 
party  to  such  agreement  shall  have  the 
right  to  establish  the  total  price  charged  by 
such  party  to  the  public  for  any  such  service 
which  is  originated  by  such  party,  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  section  203.  To 
the  extent  possible,  and  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)(B)<ii),  the  Com- 
mission shall  require  that  such  equitable  al- 
location of  revenues  be  based  upon  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  the  record  communications 
service  or  facility  employed  as  a  result  of 
such  agreement. 

"(3){A)  The  Commission,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable (but  not  later  than  15  days)  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Record  Carrier 
Competition  Act  of  1981.  shall  convene  a 
meeting  between  (i)  all  existing  internation- 
al record  carriers;  and  (ii)  any  record  carri- 
ers which  the  Commission  determines  would 
be  parties  to  any  agreement  under  para- 
graph (1).  Such  meeting  shall  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  agreement 
required  in  paragraph  (1).  RepresenUtives 
of  the  Commission  shall  attend  such  meet- 
ing for  purposes  of  monitoring  such  negotia- 
tions. 
"(B)(i)  If- 

"(I)  any  record  carriers  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii);  and 

"(II)  a  majority  of  the  primary  existing 
international  record  carriers  involved  in  the 
meeting  convened  by  the  Commission  under 
subparagraph  (A); 

fail  to  enter  into  an  agreement  before  the 
end  of  the  45-day  period  following  the  be- 
ginning of  such  meeting,  then  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  an  interim  or  final  order 
which  establishes  a  just,  fair,  reasonable, 
and  nondiscriminatory  agreement  which  is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)(B),  any  such  agreement  established  by 
the  Commission  shall  be  binding  upon  such 
parties. 

"(ii)  Such  interim  or  final  order  shall  be 
issued  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 


on  which  the  Commission  convenes  the 
meeting  under  subparagraph  (A).  If— 

"(I)  any  record  carriers  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii);  and 

"(II)  a  majority  of  the  primary  existing 
international  record  carriers  involved  in  the 
meeting  convened  by  the  Commission  under 
subparagraph  (A): 

reach  an  agreement  which  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  such 
agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  issu- 
ance of  such  order  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subparagraph,  then  such  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  shall  take  effect  and  the 
Commission  shall  not  be  required  to  issue 
any  such  order. 

"(C)  Any  record  carrier  which  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  agreement  entered  into,  or  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  under  this  para- 
graph may  elect  to  be  subject  to  the  terms 
of  such  agreement  upon  furnishing  written 
notice  to  the  Conmiission  and  to  all  existing 
parties  to  such  agreement. 

""(D)(i)  The  agreement  entered  into,  or  es- 
tablished by  the  Conutiission,  under  this 
paragraph  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
3-year  period  following  the  effective  date  of 
such  agreement,  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  authority  to  provide  that 
such  agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  con- 
tinuation is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(ii)  After  the  expiration  of  such  agree- 
ment, in  any  case  in  which  a  record  carrier 
seeking  interconnection  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  is  unable  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  provision  of  such  inter- 
connection, the  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  establish  an  agreement  for  such 
interconnection  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"•(E)  No  United  States  record  carrier  shall 
have  any  authority  to  enforce  any  provision 
contained  in  an  agreement  for  the  provision 
of  record  communications  service  or  facili- 
ties which  is  entered  into  or  renewed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Record 
Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981,  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  provision 
impedes  the  development  or  operation  of 
competitive  record  communications  service 
markets. 

"■(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  vacate  or  modify  any  agreement 
entered  into  by  any  record  carriers  under 
this  section  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  agreement  is  not  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  During  the  3- 
year  period  specified  in  paragraph  (3)(D)(i), 
the  Commission  shall  vacate  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  under  this  subparagraph  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  agree- 
ment discriminates  against  any  carrier. 

•"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission 
issues  an  interim  or  final  order  under  para- 
graph (3)(B).  the  parties  which  are  specified 
in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  paragraph 
(3)(B)(ii)  and  which  are  subject  to  such 
order  shall  have  authority  to  supersede  the 
application  of  such  order  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  which  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  except  that  any 
such  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(5)  In  any  case  in  which  a  United  States 
record  carrier  (other  than  an  international 
record  carrier)  submits  an  application  to  the 
Comjnission  for  authority  to  provide  inter- 
national record  communications,  service, 
the  Commission  shall  not  have  any  author- 
ity to  take  any  final  action  with  respect  to 
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such  application  until  the  end  of  the  120- 
day  period  following  the  date  a  written 
agreement  is  entered  into  between  such 
record  carrier  and  existing  international 
record  carriers  under  paragraph  (3)  (or  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  any  interim  or 
final  order  issued  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (3)(B)  with  respect  to  such  carri- 
ers). The  limitation  upon  Commission  au- 
thority established  in  this  paragraph  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  210-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981. 

""(d)  Each  record  carrier  shall  be  author- 
ized to  provide  record  communications  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  domestic  market 
and  in  the  international  market.  Any  such 
carrier  seeking  to  provide  such  service,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Commission  under  section  214. 
The  Commission  shall  act  expeditiously 
upon  any  such  application.". 

COMMISSION  OVERSIGHT  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
PORirULAS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  exercise  its  authority 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
continue  its  oversight  of  the  establishment 
of  just  and  reasonable  distribution  formulas 
for  unrouted  outbound  telegraph  traffic  and 
the  allocation  of  revenues  with  respect  to 
such  traffic,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
section  222  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  in  section  2. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDBCENT  UPON  CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  in  section  2 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  terms  of 
any  otherwise  lawful  contract  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  outbound  international 
record  traffic  between  any  domestic  record 
carrier  and  any  international  record  carrier 
if  such  contract  was  entered  into  before 
June  23. 1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Collins)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  is  con- 
sidering H.R.  4927,  the  Record  Carrier 
Competition  Act  of  1981.  Before  I 
speak  to  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, let  me  take  a  moment  to  outline 
what  I  believe  is  truly  a  consensus  bill. 

For  the  past  5  or  6  years,  there  have 
been  calls  for  the  elimination  of  sec- 
tion 222.  Several  FCC  Commissioners 
and  Chairmen  have  endorsed  eliminat- 
ing 222;  many  in  the  industry  have 
made  similar  recommendations.  Yet 
there  has  never  before  been  a  vehicle 
for  removing  this  section  that  was  ca- 
pable of  moving  through  the  Congress, 
because  there  was  never  a  consensus 
on  how  a  repeal  should  be  implement- 
ed. 


H.R.  4927  is  that  consensus  vehicle. 
It  was  drafted  by  both  the  majority 
and  minority,  working  together.  It  is 
supported  by  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection,  and  Fi- 
nance. It  was  reported  unanimously  by 
both  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved 
unanimously  by  the  full  House. 

I  would  like  to  commend  several 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  drafting 
this  bill  and  moving  it  through  the 
legislative  process.  While  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Teleconununications 
Subcommittee  were  of  enormous  help 
and  assistance,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  took  a 
particular  interest  in  putting  together 
a  legislative  package  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned.  In  addition, 
the  ranking  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  was 
enormously  helpful  as  well.  I  would 
like  to  commend  them  and  their  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  for  their  ef- 
forts, and  to  thank  them  for  helping 
to  move  this  legislation  along. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  affects  the  so- 
called  record  communications  market. 
Record  communications  are  nonvoice 
communications,  such  as  telegrams, 
telex  service,  and  TWX  service.  In  no 
way  are  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion designed  to  affect  high  speed  data 
transfers,  which  are  competitive  offer- 
ings. 

Back  during  World  War  II,  the  Con- 
gress sanctioned  a  merger  of  two  tele- 
graph companies— the  failing  Postal 
Telegraph  Service  and  the  relatively 
healthy  Western  Union  Co.  This  was 
done  because  of  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  telegraph  services  during  war- 
time. 

In  order  to  protect  against  anticom- 
petitive practices  by  the  merged,  mo- 
nopoly carrier.  Congress  restricted  the 
operations  of  that  carrier  to  the  offer- 
ing of  domestic  services. 

The  international  record  market, 
which  consists  of  companies  offering 
record  services  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  has  his- 
torically been  characterized  by  high 
prices.  Some  observers  refer  to  it  as  a 
cartel.  While  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
some  competition  between  and  among 
the  various  international  record  carri- 
ers (IRC's),  it  is  equally  clear  that  this 
competition  is  not  particularly  vigor- 
ous. And,  while  the  FCC  has  attempt- 
ed to  regulate  the  rates  these  carriers 
charge  the  public,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  competition  does  a  far  better  job 
than  does  Government  regulation. 
Thus,  we  have  two  Industries— one  do- 
mestic and  one  international.  One  is  a 
monopoly;  the  other  is  characterized 
by  an  extremely  low  level  of  competi- 
tion. 

Ideally,  this  market  should  be  re- 
structured in  such  a  way  so  as  to  end 


Western  Union's  monopoly  in  the  do- 
mestic market,  and  provide  for  West- 
em  Union's  entry  into  the  internation- 
al market  in  order  to  increase  the  level 
of  competition  among  the  IRC's. 

The  problem  is,  how  do  you  get  from 
here  to  there?  Western  Union  would 
like  to  preserve  its  dominance  domesti- 
cally, and  like  to  offer  international 
services  as  well.  The  IRC's  would  like 
to  keep  Western  Union  out  of  their 
markets,  at  least  until  they  are  able  to 
compete  in  the  domestic  marketplace. 
Interconnection  arrangements,  which 
are  crucial  in  order  to  provide  joint 
and  through  service,  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  negotiate  or  impose,  given  these 
disincentives  to  ever  solving  the  prob- 
lems. 

H.R.  4927,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  attempts  to  deal  with  these 
disincentives  in  a  constructive  fashion. 
It  provides  for  the  interconnection  be- 
tween and  among  the  various  carriers, 
both  in  the  domestic  market  and  in 
the  international  market.  It  holds  off 
the  entry  of  Western  Union  into  the 
international  marketplace  until  these 
interconnection  agreements  are 
reached  and  are  being  implemented.  It 
prevents  Western  Union  from  extend- 
ing its  domestic  dominance  into  the 
international  marketplace,  while  al- 
lowing it  to  compete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  submit  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  H.R.  4927,  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  4927 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  states  that  this  bill  is  titled  the 
"Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981." 

COMPETITION  AMONG  RECORD  CARSIEXS 

Section  2  repeals  the  existing  Section  222 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  and  sub- 
stitutes a  new  Section  222.  The  new  Section 
222  articulates  the  goals  established  by  the 
Congress  by  its  enactment  of  H.R.  4927.  In 
particular,  the  committee  has  instructed  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
promote  the  development  of  fully  competi- 
tive domestic  and  international  markets  in 
the  provision  of  record  communication  serv- 
ices. Further,  the  Commission  is  instructed 
to  reduce  regulation  or  forbear  from  regu- 
lating to  the  extent  that  market  forces  are 
sufficient  to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
obtaining  record  communication  services. 

In  addition,  the  bill  places  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition on  cross-subsidies  between  and 
among  the  various  segments  of  record  com- 
munication service.  For  example,  cross  sub- 
sidies between  transmission  charges  and  ter- 
minal equipment  charges  are  prohibited. 

The  definitions  are  drafted  to  restrict  the 
applicability  of  the  legislation  to  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  record  communica- 
tions services.  These  services  are  commonly 
provided  by  telegraph  companies,  and  in- 
clude telegraph,  telex,  and  TWX  service. 
The  Committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
provision  of  high  speed  data  communica- 
tions service  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Neither  does  the 
Committee  intend  to  include  services  of- 
fered by  such  companies  as  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (or  any 
of  its  affiliates)  or  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corporation. 
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This  siTtion  also  confers  an  affirmative 
obligation  upon  every  record  communica- 
tions carrier  to  interconnect  with  any  other 
record  communications  carrier  upon  reason 
able  demand. 

One  of  the  Committees  concerns  in  re- 
moving the  current  dividing  line  between 
domestic  and  international  record  carriage 
was  that  such  as  erasure  would  increase  the 
ability  of  foreign  Postal,  and  Telephone. 
Telegraph  authorities  (PTTs)  to  influence 
the  development  of  a  competitive  market- 
place in  the  domestic  United  States.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  leverage,  the  Commit- 
tee has  required  that  all  carriers  providing 
both  international  and  domestic  service 
treat  each  operation  as  separate  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  interconnection 
under  the  Act.  This  will  ensure  that  any 
other  carrier  desiring  to  provide  either  do- 
mestic service  or  international  service  may 
assert  its  interconnection  rights  under  the 
Act.  and  receive  treatment  that  is  identical 
to  that  which  the  carrier  provides  its  own 
affiliated  international  or  domestic  oper- 
ations, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Committee 
felt  that  a  full  separation  requirement  for 
international  and  domestic  ser.'ice  was  not 
required  in  this  case,  and  that  an  unbun- 
dling of  domestic  and  international  tariffs 
would  be  sufficient  to  assure  that  other  car- 
riers were  interconnected  at  fair  rates, 
terms,  and  upon  the  same  conditions. 

This  provision  also  helps  to  guarantee  fair 
standards  for  interconnection. 

Among  other  matters,  the  Committee  in- 
tends that  the  agreement  should  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  the  IRCs'  existing  direct 
access  codes.  These  access  codes  enable  cus- 
tomers using  the  Western  Union  telex/ 
TWX  system  to  direct-dial  the  overseas 
services  of  each  IRC.  Each  IRC  has  invested 
substantial  sums  to  promote  customer  use 
of  these  access  codes.  The  Commission  has 
recently  found  that  access  codes  effectively 
constitute  the  IRCs'  "business  addresses." 
and  the  competitive  relations  among  the 
IRCs  are  intimately  linked  with  the  existing 
codes. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  with  the  ap- 
parent unwillingness  of  foreign  PTT  admin- 
istrations to  interconnect  with  new  U.S. 
international  record  carriers.  These  ar- 
rangements are.  however,  outside  the  scope 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  has  con- 
structed a  method  by  which  a  U.S.  carrier 
without  an  operating  agreement  can  inter- 
connect with  another  U.S.  carrier  with  such 
an  agreement,  consistent  with  international 
law.  treaties,  and  regulations,  and  thereby 
provide  outbound  international  service. 

However,  international  traffic  originating 
in  a  foreign  country  destined  for  a  customer 
in  the  United  States  presents  different 
problems.  For  example,  many  countries 
assign  U.S.  bound  traffic  among  U.S.  carri- 
ers according  to  the  amount  of  traffic  each 
U.S.  carrier  brings  into  that  particular  coun- 
try. To  the  extent  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment benefits  the  carrier  with  an  intercon- 
nection agreement  (l)€cause  of  an  increase 
in  traffic  resulting  from  the  use  of  its  facili- 
ties by  the  interconnecting  carrier  lacking 
such  an  agreement)  the  Committee  believes 
that  this  benefit  should  accrue  to  the  re- 
sponsible carrier,  i.e..  the  carrier  generating 
the  outbound  traffic.  In  other  words,  if  a 
carriers  level  of  return  traffic  is  increased 
due  to  an  increased  level  of  outbound  traffic 
generated  by  another  U.S.  international 
record  carrier,  then  this  benefit  should  be 
passed  along  to  the  carrier  that  generated 
the  increased  level  of  traffic. 


The  Committee  believes  that  in  these  situ- 
ations, no  free  market  exists,  since  traffic  is 
assigned  by  the  monopoly  PTT.  In  order  to 
correct  this  deficiency  in  a  free  market,  the 
Committee  has  included  a  requirement  that 
where  countries  assign  U.S.  l)ound  traffic  in 
this  manner,  a  proportionate  share  be  allo- 
cated by  the  U.S.  carrier  with  the  foreign 
agreement  to  the  carrier  responsible  for  the 
increased  allocation. 

The  Committee  intends  that  this  provi- 
sion will  only  affect  the  distribution  of  traf- 
fic between  the  point  of  interconnection 
with  a  foreign  correspondent  and  the  point 
of  entry  into  the  United  States,  that  is.  the 
purely  international  segment  of  these  cir- 
cuits. 

Given  the  divisive  history  of  the  industry 
and  the  many  prior  confrontations  between 
the  domestic  record  carrier  and  the  interna- 
tional record  carriers,  the  Committee  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  mechanism  to 
provide  for  joint  and  through  service  \ye- 
tween  and  among  connecting  carriers.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  includes  a  man- 
date that  the  carriers  connecting  in  order  to 
provide  joint  and  through  service  negotiate 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  provision  of  such  service  are 
allocated  l)etween  and  among  the  carriers. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
that  a  carrier  which  Is  able  to  set  its  own 
rate  for  that  joint  and  through  service  deny 
a  connecting  carrier  its  cost  of  interconnec- 
tion, and  carriage.  However,  the  Committee 
does  recognize  that  there  are  certain  cost 
savings  which  are  inherent  in  carrier-to-car- 
rier interconnections  <as  opposed  to  custom- 
er-to-customer interconnections),  and  that 
some  suitable  discount  for  carrier-to-carrier 
interconnection  will  become  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement. This  paragraph  insures  that  the 
terminating    carrier   will    recoup    its   costs 
through  the  allocation  of  revenues  and  per- 
mits the  originating  carrier  to  recover  its 
costs  by  setting  a  rate  to  the  public  that  is 
sufficient  to  cover  its  own  costs  plus  its  pay- 
ment of  the  terminating  carrier's  revenue 
share.  Paragraph  (c)<2)  of  the  new  Section 
222  also  requires  that  the  rates  to  the  public 
must  be  filed  in  tariffs  with  the  FCC  and 
thus  are  subject  to  the  full  powers  of  the 
Commission  to  reject,  suspend  and  investi- 
gate. 

In  the  event  that  the  earners  are  unable 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  the  division 
of  revenues  within  the  timetable  established 
by  the  bill,  the  PCC  is  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe a  division  rale  that,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, is  cost  based.  The  Committee's  over- 
riding concern,  however,  is  that  such  pre- 
scription takes  place  within  the  timeframe 
established  by  the  bill. 

The  timetable  established  by  the  bill  for 
arriving  at  interconnection  arrangement  is 
short.  The  bill  provides  for  a  45  day  negoti- 
ating session  under  the  aegis  of  the  Com- 
mission, followed  by  a  45  day  period  during 
which  the  Commission  may  make  its  own 
determination  of  an  appropriate  division 
rate.  In  the  event  that  the  carriers  are  able 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  sometime  be- 
tween the  46th  and  90th  day.  they  will  be 
able  to  submit  such  an  agreement  to  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission  will  be  re- 
lieved of  its  responsibilities  to  proscribe  a  di- 
vision rate. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  provided 
that  new  carriers  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  agreement  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  agreement  by  notifying  the 
Commission  and  all  existing  parties  to  the 
agreement. 

The  Committee  believes  that  agreements 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagrpahs 


(c)  12)  and  (3)  are  necessary  only  for  a  tran- 
sitional period.  Accordingly,  this  paragraph 
provides  a  sun.set  provision,  intended  to 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  such  agreements, 
whether  arrived  at  through  negotiations  or 
pursuant  to  Commission  orders,  to  a  3-year 
period.  While  paragraph  3(D)  does  give  the 
Commission  the  power  to  extend  such 
agreement  if  it  finds,  after  full,  trial-type 
hearings  on  the  record,  that  such  action  is 
essential  for  the  effectuation  of  a  competi- 
tive marketplace.  In  any  such  proceeding, 
the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  party 
that  proposes  a  continuation  of  such  ar- 
rangements. 

In  the  event  that  a  new  entrant  is  inter- 
ested in  engaging  in  record  communications 
competition  following  that  3-year  period, 
the  Commission  retains  its  prescriptive 
powers  and  can  order  an  interconnection 
and  division  rate  upon  request  of  the  Inter- 
connecting carrier. 

Subsection  (e)  of  Section  2  prohibits  any 
U.S.  record  carrier  from  enforcing  any  pro- 
vision contained  in  an  agreement  for  the 
provision  of  record  communication  service  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  provi- 
sion impedes  the  development  or  operation 
of  competitive  record  communications  serv- 
ice markets.  The  intention  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  that  this  prohibition  extend  only  to 
interconnection    agreements    with    foreign 
PTTs.  As  explained  elsewhere,  the  Commit- 
tee has  created  a  mechanism  whereby  a  new 
entrant    may    invoke    its    interconnection 
righU  under  this  bill  and  establish  a  circuit 
(bearer  or  otherwise)  to  a  foreign  country 
by  means  of  another  carrier's  facilities.  The 
Committee  is  particularly  concerned  that 
the  carrier  providing  the  facilities  or  capac- 
ity under  such  an  arrangement  not  be  im- 
peded from  doing  so  by  means  of  a  term  in 
an  agreement  with  a  PTT.  The  Committee's 
concern  in  this  regard  would  be  particularly 
great  if  these  agreements  were  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  bearer  circuits  or  other  techno- 
logical devices  which  enable  competing  car- 
riers to  enter  the  market  without  affecting 
the  operational  practices  of  the  Intercon- 
necting PTT.  The  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  that  U.S.  carriers  deceive  foreign 
PTTs,  but  rather  that  the  PTTs  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  constraining  competition  in 
the    international    record    communications 
market. 

Thus,  the  PCC  could  bar  the  enforcement 
of  an  agreement  between  a  United  States 
record  carrier  and  a  foreign  administration 
if  that  agreement  restricted  the  ability  of 
other  United  States  record  carriers  to  send 
or  receive  traffic  with  that  administration 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  or  limited  the 
ability  of  other  United  States  record  carri- 
ers to  receive  return  traffic  to  the  United 
States  from  that  foreign  administration  In 
proportion  to  the  United  States  originated 
traffic  which  those  other  United  States  car- 
rers  may  transmit  to  that  country.  This  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  ability  of  monopoly 
foreign  administrations  to  impede  competi- 
tion among  United  States  record  carriers 
and  to  "whlpsaw"  them.  Nothing  it.  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  any  contract  described  in 
section  4  of  the  bill. 

The  Commission  retains  Its  overall  au- 
thority under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  amended.  In  addition,  however,  the 
bill  provides  explicit  authority  for  the  Com- 
mission to  vacate  or  modify  any  agreement 
entered  into  by  any  record  carriers  pursuant 
to  this  legislation  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  agreement  is  not  a  pro-com- 
petitive agreement  that  would  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fully  competitive  market- 
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place  in  the  provision  of  record  communica- 
tions services. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  requirement  that 
during  the  three-year  period  the  negotiated 
agreement,  the  Commission  must  vacate  or 
modify  any  agreement  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  an  agreement  dis- 
criminates against  any  carrier.  This  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  prevent  physical  discrimi- 
nation. For  example,  if  the  points  of  inter- 
connection specified  In  the  agreement  are 
located  in  cities  where  certain  carriers  do 
not  have  facilities,  then  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  modify  that  portion  of 
the  agreement.  If  the  points  of  interconnec- 
tion specified  in  the  agreement  were  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  when  one  of  the 
major  carriers  currently  interconnects  in 
New  York  and  Miami,  then  such  discrimina- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  such  agreement  should  be  vacat- 
ed by  the  Commission  accordingly. 

This  section  also  includes  a  120  day  mora- 
torium on  the  entry  of  Western  Union  (the 
domestic  carrier)  into  the  International 
marketplace.  This  120  day  moratorium 
period  Is  triggered  by  the  agreement  which 
is  either  entered  Into  voluntarily  by  the  var- 
ious carriers  or  imposed  by  the  Commission 
at  the  end  of  the  90  day  timeframe.  It  is  the 
Committee's  intention  that  Western  Union 
be  permitted  to  go  overseas  at  the  end  of 
this  120  day  moratorium  period,  provided 
that  the  Interconnection  arrangements  are 
being  implemented  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
However.  In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  interconnection  arrange- 
ments negotiated  or  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  legislation  are  not.  in  fact,  being  im- 
plemented, it  retains  its  normal  authority  to 
condition  facilities  construction  permits 
(under  Section  214  of  the  Act)  In  order  to 
bring  all  carriers  into  compliance  with  the 
agreement. 

Every  record  carrier  Is  granted  overall  au- 
thority to  provide  record  communications 
services  in  U.S.  inter-  and  Intrastate  mar- 
kets, and  In  all  international  markets.  This 
is  clearly  a  statement  of  Congressional 
intent  that  open  entry  into  all  markets  be 
encouraged  by  the  Commission.  However, 
the  Commission  retains  its  normal  facilities 
construction  authorization  authority.  In 
order  that  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to 
regulate  these  carriers  not  be  undermined. 
It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
that  all  permits  requested  be  promptly 
granted  unless,  as  noted  above,  a  carrier  is 
not  living  up  to  its  obligations  under  the 
Act. 

OVERSIGHT  or  DISTRIBimOI*  FORMULAS 

Section  3  retains  the  current  requirement 
of  the  Act  that  the  Commission  establish 
outbound  distribution  formulas  for  a  one 
year  period  In  order  to  accomplish  an  order- 
ly transition. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENT  ON  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS 

Section  4  recognizes  that  in  contemplation 
of  the  repeal  of  section  222.  Western  Union 
has  entered  into  certain  contracts  with 
International  record  carriers  with  respect  to 
the  distribution  of  international  record  traf- 
fic originated  on  the  Western  Union  domes- 
tic system.  The  Committee  has  no  intention 
to  affect  the  validity  of  the  terms  of  those 
otherwise  lawful  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  June  23.  1981,  or  otherwise  extin- 
guish the  parties'  contractual  obligations 
concerning  the  distribution  of  outbound 
international  record  traffic.  Nothing  in  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill  shall  affect  their  validity. 
In  the  event  that  the  agreements  are  chal- 
lenged, their  legality  shall  be  determined  by 


the  courts  on  well-established  issues  of  con- 
tract law.  such  as  the  intent  of  the  parties 
and  the  nature  of  the  consideration. 
Chances  in  Existing  Law  Made  by  the 
Bill,  as  Reported 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the 
bill,  as  reported,  are  shc»n  as  follows  (exist- 
ing law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed 
in  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic): 
Section  222  of  the  Communications  Act  of 

1934 

[consolidations  and  mergers  of  telegraph 

carriers 

[Sec.  222.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section— 

[(1)  The  term  "consolidation  or  merger" 
includes  the  legal  consolidation  or  merger  of 
two  or  more  corporations,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion by  a  corporation  through  purchase, 
lease,  or  in  any  other  manner,  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  property,  securities,  fa- 
cilities, services,  or  business  of  any  other 
corporation  or  corporations,  or  of  the  con- 
trol thereof,  in  exchange  for  its  own  securi- 
ties, or  otherwise. 

[(2)  The  term  "domestic  telegraph  carri- 
er" means  any  common  carrier  by  wire  or 
radio,  the  major  portion  of  whose  traffic 
and  revenues  is  derived  from  domestic  tele- 
graph operations:  and  such  term  includes  a 
corporation  owning  or  controlling  any  such 
common  carrier. 

[(3)  The  term  "international  telegraph 
carrier"  means  any  common  carrier  by  wire 
or  radio  the  major  portion  of  whose  traffic 
and  revenues  is  derived  from  international 
telegraph  operations:  and  such  term  In- 
cludes a  corporation  owning  or  controlling 
any  such  common  (»rrier. 

[(4)  The  term  "consolidated  or  merged 
carrier"  means  any  carrier  by  wire  or  radio 
which  acquires  or  operates  the  properties 
and  facilities  unified  and  integrated  by  con- 
solidation or  merger. 

[(5)  The  term  "domestic  telegraph  oper- 
ations" Includes  acceptance,  transmission, 
reception,  and  delivery  of  record  communi- 
cation by  wire  or  radio  which  either  origi- 
nate or  terminate  at  pioints  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Alaska.  Canada.  Saint 
Pierre-Mlquelon.  Mexico,  or  Newfoundland, 
and  Includes  acceptance,  transmission,  re- 
ception, or  delivery  performed  within  the 
continental  United  States  between  points  of 
origin  within  and  points  of  exit  from,  and 
between  points  of  entry  Into  and  points  of 
destination  within,  the  continental  United 
States  with  respect  to  record  conununica- 
tlons  by  wire  or  radio  which  either  originate 
or  terminate  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  Canada,  Saint  Pierre-Mlque- 
lon. Mexico,  and  Newfoundland,  and  also  in- 
cludes the  transmission  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States  of  messages  which  both 
originate  and  terminate  outside  but  transit 
through  the  continental  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  nothing  In  this  section  shall 
prevent  international  telegraph  carriers 
from  accepting  and  delivering  international 
telegraph  messages  in  the  cities  which  con- 
stitute gateways  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  points  of  entrance  into  or  exit  from 
the  continental  United  States,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
Incidental  transmission  or  reception  of  the 
same  over  its  own  or  leased  lines  or  circuits 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

[(6)  The  term  "International  telegraph  op- 
erations" includes  acceptance,  transmission, 
reception,  and  delivery  of  record  communi- 
cations by  wire  or  radio  which  either  origi- 
nate or  terminate  at  points  outside  the  con- 


tinental United  States.  Alaska.  Canada, 
Saint  Pierre-Miquelon.  Mexico,  and  New- 
foundland, but  does  not  include  acceptance, 
transmission,  reception,  and  delivery  per- 
formed within  the  continental  United 
States  between  points  of  origin  within  and 
points  of  exit  from,  and  between  points  of 
entry  into,  and  points  of  destination  within, 
the  continental  United  States  with  respect 
to  such  communications,  or  the  transmis- 
sion within  the  continental  United  States  of 
messages  which  both  originate  and  termi- 
nate outside  but  transmit  through  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

[(7)  The  terms  "domestic  telegraph  prop- 
erties" and  "domestic  telegraph  facilities" 
means  properties  and  facilities,  respectively, 
used  or  to  t)€  used  in  domestic  telegraph  op- 
erations. 

[(8)  The  term  "employee"  or  "employees" 
(i)  shall  include  any  individual  who  is 
absent  from  active  service  because  of  fur- 
lough, illness,  or  leave  of  absence,  except 
that  there  shall  be  no  obligation  upon  the 
consolidated  or  merged  carrier  to  reemploy 
any  employee  who  is  absent  on  furlough, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
furlough,  and  (ii)  shall  not  include  any  em- 
ployee of  any  carrier  which  is  a  party  to  a 
consolidation  or  merger  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  extent  that  he  is  employed  in 
any  business  which  carrier  continues  to  op- 
erate independently  of  the  consolidation  or 
merger. 

[(9)  The  term  "representative"  includes 
any  individual  or  labor  organization. 

[(10)  The  term  'Continental  United 
States"  means  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

[(b)(1)  It  shall  be  lawful,  upon  application 
to  any  approval  by  the  Commission  as  here- 
inafter provided,  for  any  two  or  more  do- 
mestic telegraph  carriers  to  effect  a  consoli- 
dation or  merger:  and  for  any  domestic  tele- 
graph carrier,  as  a  part  of  any  such  consoli- 
dation or  merger  or  thereafter,  to  acquire 
all  or  any  part  of  the  domestic  telegraph 
properties,  domestic  telegraph  facilities,  or 
domestic  telegraph  operations  of  any  carrier 
which  is  not  primarily  a  telegraph  carrier 
Provided,  That,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  no  domestic 
telegraph  carrier  shall  effect  a  consolidation 
or  merger  with  any  international  telegraph 
carrier,  and  no  international  telegraph  car- 
rier shall  effect  a  consolidation  or  merger 
with  any  domestic  telegraph  carrier. 

[(2)  As  a  part  of  any  such  consolidation  or 
merger,  or  thereafter  upon  application  to 
and  approval  by  the  Commission  as  herein- 
after provided,  the  consolidated  or  merged 
carrier  may  acquire  all  or  any  part  of  the 
domestic  telegraph  proijerties.  domestic 
telegraph  facilities,  or  domestic  telegraph 
operations  oi  any  international  telegraph 
carrier. 

[(c)(1)  Whenever  any  consolidation  or 
merger  Is  proposed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  telegraph  carrier  or  tele- 
graph carriers  seeking  authority  therefor 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall 
order  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  with  re- 
spect to  such  application  and  shall  give  rea- 
sonable notice  thereof,  in  writing,  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  the  Governor  of 
^ach  of  the  States  in  which  any  of  the  phys- 
ical property  involved  in  such  proposed  con- 
solidation or  merger  is  situated,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
representatives  of  employees  where  repre- 
sented by  bargaining  representatives  known 
to  the  Commission,  and  to  such  oth;r  per- 
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sons  as  the  Commission  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. If.  after  such  public  hearing,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion or  merger,  or  an  amended  proposal  for 
consolidation  or  merger.  ( 1 )  is  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  (2)  conforms 
to  all  other  applicable  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. (3)  is  in  the  public  interest,  the  Com- 
mission shall  enter  an  order  approving  and 
authorizing  such  consolidation  or  merger, 
and  thereupon  any  law  or  laws  making  con- 
solidations and  mergers  unlawful  shall  not 
apply  to  the  proposed  consolidation  or 
merger.  In  finding  whether  any  propo.sed 
consolidation  or  merger  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, the  Conunission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  to  the  fi- 
nancial soundness  of  the  carrier  resulting 
from  such  consolidation  or  merger. 

t(2)  Any  proposed  consolidation  or  merger 
of  domestic  telegraph  carriers  shall  provide 
for  the  divestment  of  the  international  tele- 
graph operations  theretofore  carried  on  by 
any  party  to  the  consolidation  or  merger, 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  after  the  consideration  for  the 
property  to  be  divested  is  found  by  the 
Commission  to  be  commensurate  with  its 
value,  and  as  soon  as  the  legal  obligations,  if 
any,  of  the  carrier  to  be  so  divested  will 
permit.  The  Commission  shall  require  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  such  consolidation 
or  merger  that  any  such  party  exercise  due 
diligence  in  bringing  about  such  divestment 
as  promptly  as  it  reasonably  can. 

((d)  No  proposed  consolidation  or  merger 
of  telegraph  carriers  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission 
if.  as  a  result  of  such  consolidation  or 
merger,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  capital 
stock  of  any  carrier  which  is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  will  be 
owned  or  controlled,  or  voted,  directly  or  in- 
directly, (1 )  by  any  alien  or  the  representa- 
tive of  any  alien,  (2)  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  representative  thereof,  (3)  by 
any  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
any  foreign  government,  or  (4)  by  any  cor- 
poration of  which  any  officer  or  director  is 
an  alien,  or  of  which  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  capital  stock  is  owned  or  controlled,  or 
voted,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  alien  or 
the  representative  of  any  alien,  by  any  for- 
eign government  or  the  representative 
thereof,  or  by  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  government. 

[(e)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  consolidation  or 
merger  of  telegraph  carriers  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  consolidated  or  merged  car- 
rier shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  distribute  among  the 
international  telegraph  carriers,  telegraph 
traffic  by  wire  or  radio  destined  to  points 
without  the  continental  United  States,  and 
divide  the  charges  for  such  traffic,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  just,  reasonable,  and  eq- 
uitable formula  in  the  public  interest  as  the 
interested  carriers  shall  agree  upon  and  the 
Commission  shall  approve:  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  in  case  the  interested  carriers  shall 
fail  to  agree  upon  a  formula  which  the 
Commission  approves  as  above  provided,  the 
Commission,  after  due  notice  and  hearing, 
shall  prescribe  in  its  order  approving  and 
authorizing  the  proposed  consolidation  or 
merger  a  formula  which  it  finds  will  be  just, 
reasonable,  equitable,  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest, will  be,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest,  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  contractual  rights  of  the  carriers, 
and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

((2)  In  the  case  of  any  consolidation  or 
merger  pursuant  to  this  section  of  telegraph 


carriers  which,  immediately  prior  to  such 
consolidation  or  merger,  interchanged  traf- 
fic with  telegraph  carriers  in  a  contiguous 
foreign  country,  the  consolidated  or  merged 
carrier  shall  distribute  among  such  foreign 
telegraph  carriers,  telegraph  traffic  by  wire 
or  radio  destined  to  points  in  such  contigu- 
ous foreign  country  and  shall  divide  the 
charges  therefor,  in  accordance  with  such 
just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  formula  in 
the  public  interest  as  the  interested  carriers 
shall  agree  upon  and  the  Commission  rhall 
approve:  Provided,  however.  That  in  case 
the  interested  carriers  should  fail  to  agree 
upon  a  formula  which  the  Commission  ap- 
proves as  above  provided,  the  Commission, 
after  due  notice  and  hearing,  shall  prescribe 
in  its  order  approving  and  authorizing  the 
proposed  consolidation  or  merger  a  formula 
which  it  finds  will  be  just,  reasonable,  equi- 
table, and  in  the  public  interest,  will  be,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  contractual 
rights  of  the  carriers,  and  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  As  used  in 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "contiguous  for- 
eign country"  means  Canada,  Mexico,  or 
Newfoundland. 

[(3)  Whenever,  upon  a  complaint  or  upon 
its  own  initiative,  and  after  a  full  hearing, 
the  Commission  finds  that  any  such  distri- 
bution of  telegraph  traffic  among  telegraph 
carriers,  or  any  such  division  of  charges  for 
such  traffic,  which  is  being  made  or  which  is 
proposed  to  be  made,  is  or  will  be  unjust, 
unreasonable,  or  inequitable,  or  not  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  prescribe  the  distribution  of  such  tele- 
graph traffic,  or  the  division  of  charges 
therefor,  which  will  be  just,  reasonable,  eq- 
uitable, and  in  the  public  Interest,  and  will 
be,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest, in  accordance  with  the  existing  con- 
tractual rights  of  the  carriers. 

[(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  international  telegraph  operations  of 
any  domestic  telegraph  carrier  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  operations  of  an  independ- 
ent international  telegraph  carrier,  and  the 
domestic  telegraph  operations  of  any  inter- 
national telegraph  carrier  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  operations  of  an  independent 
domestic  telegraph  carrier. 

[(f)(1)  Each  employee  of  any  carrier 
which  is  a  party  to  a  consolidation  or 
merger  pursuant  to  this  section  who  was 
employed  by  such  carrier  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  approval  of  such  consolidation  or 
merger,  and  whose  period  of  employment 
began  on  or  before  March  1,  1941,  shall  be 
employed  by  the  carrier  resulting  from  such 
consolidation  or  merger  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  such  consolidation  or  merger,  and 
during  such  period  no  such  employee  shall, 
without  his  consent,  have  his  compensation 
reduced  or  be  assigned  to  work  which  is  in- 
consistent with  his  past  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  telegraph  industry. 

[(2)  If  any  employee  of  any  carrier  which 
is  a  party  to  any  such  consolidation  or 
merger,  who  was  employed  by  such  carrier 
immediately  preceding  the  approval  of  such 
consolidation  or  merger,  and  those  periods 
of  employment  began  after  March  1,  1941,  is 
discharged  as  a  consequence  of  such  consoli- 
dation or  merger  by  the  carrier  resulting 
therefrom,  within  four  years  from  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  consolidation  or  merger, 
such  carrier  shall  pay  such  employee  at  the 
time  he  is  discharged  severance  pay  in  cash 
equal  to  the  amount  of  salary  or  compensa- 
tion he  would  have  received  during  the  full 
four-week    period    immediately    preceding 


such  discharge  at  the  rate  of  compensation 
or  salary  payable  to  him  during  such  period, 
multipled  by  the  number  of  years  he  has 
been  continuously  employed  immediately 
preceding  such  discharge  by  one  or  another 
of  such  carriers  who  were  parties  to  such 
consolidation  or  merger,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  such  employee  receive  less  severance 
pay  than  the  amount  of  salary  or  compensa- 
tion he  would  have  received  at  such  rate  if 
he  were  employed  during  such  full  four- 
week  period:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
severance  pay  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
paid  to  any  employee  who  is  discharged 
after  the  expiration  of  a  pericxl,  following 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  consolidation  or 
merger,  equal  to  the  aggregate  period 
during  which  such  employee  was  in  the 
employ,  prior  to  such  date  of  approval,  of 
one  or  more  of  the  carriers  which  are  par- 
ties to  the  consolidation  or  merger. 

[(3)  For  a  period  of  four  years  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  any  such  consolidation 
or  merger,  any  employee  of  any  carrier 
which  is  a  party  to  such  consolidation  or 
merger  who  was  such  an  employee  on  such 
date  of  approval,  and  who  is  discharged  as  a 
result  of  such  consolidation  or  merger,  shall 
have  a  preferential  hiring  and  employment 
status  for  any  position  for  which  he  is  quali- 
fied by  training  and  experience  over  any 
person  who  has  not  therefore  been  an  em- 
ployee of  any  such  carrier. 

[(4)  If  any  employee  is  transferred  from 
one  community  to  another  as  a  result  of  any 
such  consolidation  or  merger,  the  carrier  re- 
sulting therefrom  shall  pay,  in  addition  to 
such  employee's  regular  compensation  as  an 
employee  of  such  carrier,  the  actual  travel- 
ing expenses  of  such  employee  and  his 
family,  including  the  cost  of  packing,  crat- 
ing, drayage,  and  transportation  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects. 

[(5)  In  the  case  of  any  consolidation  or 
merger  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  consoli- 
dated or  merger  carrier  shall  accord  to 
every  employee  or  former  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative or  beneficiary  of  any  employee 
or  former  employee,  of  any  carrier  which  is 
a  party  to  such  consolidation  or  merger,  the 
same  pension,  health,  disability  or  death  in- 
surance benefits,  as  were  provided  for  prior 
to  the  date  of  approval  of  the  consolidation 
or  merger,  under  any  agreement  or  plan  of 
any  carrier  which  is  a  party  to  the  consoli- 
dation or  merger  which  covered  the  greatest 
number  of  the  employees  affected  by  the 
consolidation  or  merger;  except  that  in  any 
case  in  which,  prior  to  the  date  of  approval 
of  the  consolidation  or  merger,  an  individ- 
ual has  exercised  his  right  of  retirement,  or 
any  right  to  health,  disability,  or  death  in- 
surance benefits  has  accrued,  under  any 
agreement  or  plan  of  any  carrier  which  is  a 
party  to  the  consolidation  or  merger,  pen- 
sion, health,  disability,  or  death  insurance 
benefits,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  accord- 
ed in  conformity  with  the  agreement  or 
plan  under  which  such  individual  exercised 
such  right  of  retirement  or  under  which 
such  right  to  benefits  accrued.  For  purposes 
of  determining  and  according  the  rights  and 
benefits  specified  in  this  paragraph,  any 
period  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  carrier  of 
which  such  individual  was  an  employee  at 
th6  time  of  the  consolidation  or  merger 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  spent  in 
the  employ  of  the  consolidated  or  merged 
carrier.  The  application  for  approval  of  any 
consolidation  or  merger  under  this  section 
shall  contain  a  guaranty  by  the  proposed 
consolidated  carrier  that  there  will  be  no 
impairment  of  any  of  the  rights  or  benefits 
specified  in  this  paragraph. 
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[(6)  Any  employee  who,  since  August  27. 
1940.  has  left  a  position  other  than  a  tempo- 
rary position,  in  the  employ  of  any  carrier 
which  is  a  party  to  any  such  consolidation 
or  merger,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  such  carrier  during  the  time 
he  is  a  member  of  such  forces,  and,  upon 
making  an  application  for  employment, 
with  the  consolidated  or  merged  carrier 
within  forty  days  from  the  time  he  is  re- 
lieved from  service  in  any  of  such  forces 
under  honorable  conditions,  such  former 
employee  shall  be  employed  by  the  consoli- 
dated or  merged  carrier  and  entitled  to  the 
benefits  to  which  he  would  have  been  enti- 
tled if  he  had  been  employed  by  one  of  such 
carrier  during  all  of  such  period  of  service 
with  such  forces:  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  require  the  consolidated  or  merged 
carrier,  in  the  case  of  any  such  individual,  to 
pay  compensation,  or  to  accord  health,  dis- 
ability, or  death  insurance  benefits,  for  the 
period  during  which  he  was  a  member  of 
such  forces.  If  any  such  former  employee  is 
disabled  and  because  of  such  disability  is  no 
longer  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
former  position  but  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  employment,  he  shall  be 
given  such  available  employment  at  an  ap- 
propriate rate  of  com[>ensation  as  he  is  able 
to  perform  and  to  which  his  service  credit 
shall  entitle  him. 

[(7)  No  employee  of  any  carrier  which  is  a 
party  to  any  such  consolidation  or  merger 
shall,  without  his  consent,  have  his  compen- 
sation reduced,  or  (except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section) be  discharged  or  furloughed  during 
the  four-year  period  after  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  such  consolidation  or  merger.  No 
such  employee  shall,  without  his  consent, 
have  his  compensation  reduced,  or  be  dis- 
charged or  furloughed,  in  contemplation  of 
such  consolidation  and  merger,  during  the 
six-month  period  immediately  preceding 
such  approvail. 

[(S)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  discharge 
of  any  employee  for  insubordination,  incom- 
petency, or  any  other  similar  cause. 

((9)  All  employees  of  any  carrier  resulting 
from  any  such  consolidation  or  merger,  with 
respect  to  their  hours  of  employment,  shall 
retain  the  rights  provided  by  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  in  force  and  effect 
upon  the  date  of  approval  of  such  consolida- 
tion or  merger  until  such  agreement  is  ter- 
minated, executed,  or  superseded.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
any  agreement  not  prohibited  by  law  per- 
taining to  the  protection  of  employees  may 
hereafter  be  entered  into  by  such  consoli- 
dated or  merged  carrier  and  the  duly  au- 
thorized representative  or  representatives  of 
its  employees  selected  according  to  existing 
law. 

[(10)  For  purposes  of  enforcing  or  protec- 
tion of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
granted  or  guaranteed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  employees  of  any  such  consolidat- 
ed or  merged  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  remedies  as  are  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  the  case  of 
employees  covered  by  that  Act;  and  the  Na- 
tional LAbor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  shall  have  juris- 
diction and  power  to  enforce  and  protect 
such  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 


[(11)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  any  employee  of  any  carrier 
which  is  a  party  to  any  such  consolidation 
or  merger  whose  compensation  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $5,000  per  annum. 

[(12)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (7).  the  protection  af- 
forded therein  for  the  period  of  four  years 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  the  consolida- 
tion or  merger  shall  not.  In  the  case  of  any 
particular  employee,  continue  for  a  longer 
period,  following  such  date  of  approval, 
than  the  aggregate  period  during  which 
such  employee  was  in  the  employ,  prior  to 
such  date  of  approval,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
carriers  which  are  parties  to  the  consolida- 
tion or  merger.  As  used  in  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (7),  the  term  "compensation"  shall 
not  include  compensation  attributable  to 
overtime  not  guaranteed  by  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

[(g)(1)  The  authority  of  any  carrier  to 
provide  any  service  or  operate  any  facilities 
which  it  is  authorized  to  provide  or  operate 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  altered  solely  by  the  inclusion 
of  Hawaii  within  the  definition  of  Conti- 
nental United  SUtes'.  nor  shall  such  inclu- 
sion restrict  or  impair  any  carrier's  eligibil- 
ity after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section for  new  or  additional  authority. 

[(2)  Whenever,  upon  a  complaint  or  upon 
its  own  initiative,  and  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  the  Commission  finds  that  any 
charge,  classification,  regulation,  or  practice 
relating  to  Intercarrier  arrangements  of  any 
carrier  serving  Hawaii  is  or  will  be  unjust, 
unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  not  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine and  prescribe  what  charge,  classifica- 
tion, regulation,  or  practice,  or  such  other 
remedy  as  is  or  will  be  just,  reasonable,  non- 
discriminatory and  in  the  public  interest  to 
l>e  thereafter  followed.] 

Competition  among  record  carriers 

Sec.  222.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(i)  The  term  "existing  international 
record  carrier"  means  any  international 
record  carrier  which  is  eligible,  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Record  Carrier  Com- 
petition Act  of  1981,  to  obtain  record  traffic 
from  a  record  carrier  in  the  United  States 
for  delivery  outside  the  United  States. 

(.2)  The  term  "international  record  carri- 
er" means  any  United  States  record  carrier 
which  derives  a  majority  of  its  revenues 
during  any  calendar  year  from  the  provision 
of  international  record  communications 
services  betxoeev  points  of  entry  into  or  exit 
from  the  United  States  and  points  outside 
the  United  States. 

(.3)  The  term  "primary  existing  interna- 
tional record  carrier"  means  any  existing 
international  record  carrier  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  provision  of  record  com- 
munications services  between  the  United 
States  and  4  or  more  continents. 

(tf)  TTie  term  "record  carrier"  means  a 
common  carrier  engaged  in  the  offering  for 
hire  of  any  record  communications  service, 
including  service  on  interstate  network  fa- 
cilities between  2  points  located  in  the  same 
State.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
common  carrier  which  derives  a  majority  of 
its  revenues  during  any  calendar  year  from 
the  provision  of  services  other  than  record 
communications  service. 

(5)  The  terms  "record  communications  fa- 
cility" and  "facility"  means  any  telecom- 
munications facility  or  equipment  designed 
or  used  primarily  to  provide  any  record 
communications  service. 

(6)  "The  term  "record  communications 
service"    means    any    telecommunications 


service  which  is  designed  or  used  primarily 
to  transfer  information  which  originates  or 
terminates  in  written  or  graphic  form. 

(bHl)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  promoie  the  develop- 
ment of  fully  competitive  domestic  and 
international  markets  in  the  provision  of 
record  communications  service,  so  that  the 
public  may  obtain  record  communications 
service  and  facilities  (including  terminal 
equipment)  the  variety  and  price  of  which 
are  governed  by  a  fully  competitive  market- 
place. The  Commission  shall  reduce  the 
extent  to  which  it  regulates  record  carriers 
as  the  development  of  competition  among 
record  carriers  replaces  the  need  for  regula- 
tion to  protect  the  public. 

(2)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  assure  that 
none  of  the  costs  of  regulated  or  unregulated 
record  communicatioTis  services  and  facili- 
ties (including  terminal  equipment)  are 
borne  by  the  users  of  any  other  record  com- 
munications services. 

(c)(iKi4)  Each  record  carrier  shall  make 
available  to  any  other  record  carrier,  upon 
reasonable  request,  full  interconnection 
with  any  record  communicatiOJis  service  or 
record  communications  facility  operated  by 
such  record  carrier.  Such  record  communi- 
cations service  or  facility  shall  be  made 
available,  through  written  agreement,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  which  are  just,  fair, 
and  reasonable,  and  which  are  otherwise 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(B)(j)  If  any  record  carrier  engages  both  in 
the  offering  for  hire  of  domestic  record  com- 
munications services  and  in  the  offering  for 
hire  of  international  record  communica- 
tions services,  then  such  record  carrier  shall 
be  treated  a  separate  domestic  record  carrier 
and  a  separate  international  record  carrier 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  intercon- 
nection requirements  established  in  sub- 
paragraph iA). 

(it)  In  any  case  in  which  such  separate  do- 
mestic record  carrier  furnishes  interconnec- 
tion to  such  separate  international  record 
carrier,  any  interconnection  which  such  sep- 
arate domestic  record  carrier  furnishes  to 
other  international  record  carriers  shall  be 
(/)  equal  in  type  and  quality;  and  (II)  made 
available  at  the  same  rates  and  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

(Hi)  In  any  case  in  which  such  separate 
international  record  carrier  furnishes  inter- 
connection to  such  separate  dbmestic  record 
carrier,  any  interconnection  which  such  sep- 
arate international  record  carrier  furnishes 
to  other  domestic  record  carriers  shall  be  ( t) 
equal  in  type  and  quality:  and  (II)  make 
available  at  the  same  rates  and  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

(tc)(/)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
clause (II),  if  a  request  for  interconnection 
under  subparagraph  (A)  is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  international  record  communica- 
tions service,  then  the  agreement  entered 
into  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  require 
that  the  allocation  of  record  communica- 
tions service  between  points  outside  the 
United  States  and  points  of  entry  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  based  upon  a  pro  rata 
share  of  record  communications  service  be- 
tween points  of  exit  out  of  the  United  States 
and  points  outside  the  United  States  provid- 
ed by  the  carrier  making  such  request  for 
interconnection. 

(II)  The  requirement  established  in  sub- 
clause (I)  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in 
which  the  customer  requesting  any  record 
communications  service  between  a  point 
outside  the  United  States  and  a  point  of 
entry  in  the  United  States  has  the  option  to 
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specify  the  international  record  earner 
which  will  provide  such  record  communica- 
tions service. 

(?)  If  any  request  made  by  a  record  carrier 
under  paragraph  tl)  will  require  an  agree- 
ment under  which  any  record  communica- 
tions service  or  record  communications  fa- 
cility operated  by  one  of  the  parties  to  such 
agreement  will  be  used  by  any  other  party  to 
such  agreement,  then  such  agreement  shall 
establish  a  nondiscriminatory  formula  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  revenues  derived 
from  such  use  between  the  parties  to  such 
agreement,  except  that  each  party  to  such 
agreement  shall  have  the  right  to  establish 
the  total  price  charged  by  such  party  to  the 
public  for  any  such  service  which  is  ori0- 
nated  by  such  party,  consistent  unth  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203.  To  the  extent  possible, 
and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (JHfiXtt),  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire that  such  equitable  allocation  of  reve- 
nues t>e  based  upon  the  relative  costs  of  the 
record  communications  service  or  facility 
employed  as  a  result  of  such  agreement. 

(})<i4)  The  Com.mission.  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable ibut  not  later  than  IS  days)  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Record  Carrier 
Competition  Act  of  1981,  shall  convene  a 
meeting  between  (t)  all  existing  internation- 
al record  carriers:  and  (ii)  any  record  carri- 
ers which  the  Commission  determines  would 
6e  parties  to  any  agreement  under  para- 
graph (J).  Such  meeting  shall  6e  held  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  the  agreement  re- 
quired in  paragraph  (1).  Representatives  of 
the  Commission  shall  attend  such  meeting 
for  purposes  of  monitoring  such  negotia- 
tions. 

(BXJ)  //- 

(/)  any  record  carriers  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph iAHii);  and  HI)  a  majority  of  the 
primary  existing  international  record  carri- 
ers involved  in  the  meeting  convened  by  the 
Commission  under  subparagraph  (A); 
fail  to  enter  into  an  agreement  before  the 
end  of  the  45-day  period  following  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  such  meeting,  then  the  Commission 
shall  issue  an  interim  or  final  order  which 
establishes  a  just,  fair,  reasonable,  and  non- 
discriminatory agreement  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)(B),  any 
such  agreement  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  binding  upon  such  parties. 

lii)  Such  interim  or  final  order  shall  be 
issued  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Commission  convenes  the 
meeting  under  subparagraph  (.A).  If— 

(/)  any  record  carriers  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (itxti);  and 

(II)  a  majority  of  the  primary  existing 
international  record  carriers  involved  in  the 
meeting  convened  by  the  Commission  under 
subparagraph  (A): 

reach  an  agreement  which  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  and  such  agree 
ment  is  entered  into  before  the  issuance  of 
such  order  by  the  Commission  under  this 
subparagraph,  then  such  agreement  of  the 
parties  shall  take  effect  and  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  required  to  issue  any  such  order. 

(C)  Any  record  carrier  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  agreement  entered  into,  or  established 
by  the  Commission,  under  this  paragraph 
may  elect  to  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  such 
agreement  upon  furnishing  written  notice  to 
the  Commission  and  to  all  existing  parties 
to  such  agreement. 

(Dxi)  The  agreement  entered  into,  or  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission,  under  this 
paragraph  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
3-year  period  following  the  effective  date  of 
such  agreement,  except  that  the  Commission 


.shall  have  authority  to  provide  that  such 
agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  continu- 
ation is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(ii)  After  the  expiration  of  such  agreement, 
in  any  case  in  which  a  record  carrier  seek- 
ing interconnection  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  is  unable  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  for  the  provision  of  such  inter- 
connection, the  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  establish  an  agreement  for  such 
interconnection  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(E)  No  United  States  record  carrier  shall 
have  any  authority  to  enforce  any  provision 
contained  in  an  agreement  for  the  provision 
of  record  communications  service  or  facili- 
ties which  is  entered  into  or  renewed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Record  Car- 
rier Competition  Act  of  1981,  if  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  such  provision  impedes 
the  development  or  operation  of  competitive 
record  communications  service  markets. 

(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  vacate  or  modify  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  any  record  carriers  under  this 
section  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
such  agreement  is  not  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  During  the  3-year 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (3)(D)(i).  the 
Commission  shall  vacate  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  under  this  subparagraph  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  such  agree- 
ment discriminates  against  any  carrier. 

(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission 
issues  an  interim  or  final  order  under  para- 
graph (3)(B).  the  parties  which  are  specified 
in  subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  paragraph 
(3)(B)(ii)  and  which  are  subject  to  such 
order  shall  have  authority  to  supersede  the 
application  of  such  order  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  which  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  except  that  any 
such  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  under  subpara- 
graph (A.) 

(5)  In  any  case  in  which  a  United  States 
record  carrier  (other  than  an  international 
record  carrier)  submits  an  application  to 
the  Commission  for  authority  to  provide 
international  record  communications  serv- 
ice, the  Commission  shall  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  take  any  final  action  with  respect 
to  such  application  until  the  end  of  the  120- 
day  period  following  the  date  a  written 
agreement  is  entered  into  between  such 
record  carrier  and  existing  international 
record  carriers  under  parapraph  (3)  (or  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  any  interim  or 
final  order  issued  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (3)(B)  with  respect  to  such  carri- 
ers). The  limitation  upon  Commission  au- 
thority established  in  this  paragraph  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  210-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981. 

(d)  Each  record  carrier  shall  be  authorized 
to  provide  record  communications  service 
in  the  United  States  domestic  market  and  in 
the  international  market  Any  such  carrier 
seeking  to  provide  such  service,  directly  or 
indirectly,  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Commission  under  section  214.  The 
Commission  shall  act  expeditiously  upon 
any  such  application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
procompetitive  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation that  I  would  like  to  outline  for 
the  Members  of  the  House: 

The  bill  contains  a  statutory  prohi- 
bition against  cross-subsidies.  As  was 
pointed  out  during  the  subcommittee's 


hearing,  there  is  currently  a  problem 
of  cross-subsidizing  the  provision  of 
telex  equipment— which  is  a  competi- 
tive market— with  revenues  from 
transmission  services.  In  other  words, 
certain  carriers  are  giving  away  equip- 
ment, and  making  up  the  difference 
by  overcharging  for  transmission  serv- 
ices. Such  conduct  would  be  outlawed 
by  the  bill. 

The  bill  places  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  a  competitive  marketplace. 
Currently,  the  Commission's  only  di- 
rection from  the  Congress  is  to  act  "in 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity." 
The  language  of  H.R.  4927  helps  to 
make  that  general  guidance  more  spe- 
cific, by  requiring  procompetitive  reg- 
ulation. 

The  bill  mandates  interconnections 
between  and  among  carriers.  These 
interconnection  standards  are  the 
toughest  considered  by  the  Congress, 
and  will  help  to  assure  that  discrimi- 
nation by  carriers  will  not  take  place. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  which 
will  prevent  foreign  carriers— often 
owned  or  controlled  by  foreign  govern- 
ments—from affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  competition  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  necessary  because  a  for- 
eign carrier  could  enter  into  a  prefer- 
ential agreement  with  one  U.S.-based 
IRC.  and  give  that  carrier  an  unfair 
advantage  in  the  domestic  market- 
place. H.R.  4927  includes  provisions 
which  will  guarantee  that  this  manip- 
ulation will  not  take  place. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  an  un 
represented  constituency:  new  en- 
trants. One  of  the  greatest  bars  to  mo- 
nopoly pricing  is  the  threat  of  a  new 
entrant  undercutting  prices.  The  com- 
mittee's bill  sets  up  a  mechanism  to 
insure  that  new  entrants  are  able  to 
get  into  the  marketplace,  and  ends  the 
ability  to  such  entry  to  be  artificially 
restricted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4927  is  a  procom- 
petitive bill— in  fact.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  most  procompetitive  bills  ever 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  user-oriented  legislation.  By 
providing  a  procompetitive  market- 
place in  the  provision  of  record  com- 
munications services,  the  legislation 
assures  that  consumers  will  get  the 
products  and  services  they  want,  at 
the  lowest  possible  price. 

This  legislation  is  a  consensus  bill.  It 
was  reported  unanimously  both  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  4927.  the 
Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of 
1981.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  222  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  is  in  drastic  need  of 
reform.  It  artificially  divides  the 
record  carrier  market  into  internation- 
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al  and  domestic  segments,  and  it  pro- 
hibits the  primary  domestic  service 
provider  from  offering  international 
service. 

Government-established  market  al- 
locations is  bad  public  policy.  In  the 
record  industry,  this  bad  policy  has 
created  a  domestic  monopoly  and  an 
international  oligopoly. 

H.R.  4927  is  a  procompetitive  bill.  It 
will  permit  entry  by  the  domestic  car- 
riers into  the  international  market, 
and  the  international  carriers  will  be 
allowed  to  seek  domestic  business.  The 
increased  competition  will  benefit  the 
users  of  the  record  services  that  are 
provided  by  these  companies. 

Just  as  important.  H.R.  4927  will  en- 
courage new  competitive  entry  into 
both  the  domestic  and  international 
arenas.  The  innovations  that  are  sure 
to  be  provided  by  these  new  entrants 
will  offer  further  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  bill  implements  this  procom- 
petitive policy  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Most  importantly,  it  mandates  that  all 
carriers  permit  their  competitors  to 
interconnect  their  transmission  facili- 
ties. And  it  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
insure  that  equal  interconnection  ar- 
rangements are  in  place  within  210 
days  of  enactment.  Universal  intercon- 
nection will  benefit  the  customers  of 
record  services  by  promoting  efficient 
investment  decisions  by  carriers. 

H.R.  4927  substantially  amends  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Communications  Act  in 
order  to  foster  the  development  of 
competition  in  the  international  and 
domestic  record;  that  is.  telex,  tele- 
gram, telegraph  markets. 

Under  section  222,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  (WU)  is  confined  to  the 
domestic  record  communications 
market.  Because  WU  is  prohibited  by 
section  222  from  expanding  its  domes- 
tic services  into  international  markets, 
the  FCC  has  been  hesitant  to  author- 
ize existing  international  record  carri- 
ers (IRC's)  to  compete  with  WU  do- 
mestically. As  a  result,  the  record  car- 
rier market  is  geographically  carte- 
lized.  WU  provides  nearly  100  percent 
of  the  domestic  services,  and  a  handful 
of  IRCs  (RCA.  WUI,  ITT.  TRT)  pro- 
vide the  same  kinds  of  services  inter- 
nationally. 

In  order  to  promote  competition  in 
both  the  domestic  and  international 
markets,  H.R.  4927  provides  as  follows: 

Instructs  the  FCC  to  authorize 
IRC's  to  offer  domestic  record  service. 

Establishes  the  principle  that  uni- 
versal interconnection  of  record  carri- 
er networks  is  desirable  in  order  to 
minimize  duplicative  network  con- 
struction and  unreasonably  high 
charges  for  record  services  to  the 
public. 

Instructs  the  FCC  to  authorize  WU 
to  provide  international  record  service 
within  120  days  of  the  date  that  WU 
and  the  IRC's  agree  on  interim  inter- 
connection arrangements.  In  no  case. 


however,  can  the  moratorium  extend 
beyond  210  days. 

Provides  that  interim  interconnec- 
tion arrangements  will  terminate  after 
3  years  unless  the  FCC  finds  that  a 
continuation  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Guarantees  that  carriers  which 
interconnect  with  another  carrier  in 
order  to  provide  international  service 
from  the  United  States  to  an  interna- 
tional point  shall  receive  the  same  pro- 
portion of  traffic  coming  from  that 
international  point  into  the  United 
States  that  the  interconnecting  carrier 
generates  on  an  outbound  basis. 

Prohibits  enforcement  of  any  agree- 
ment that  impedes  competition. 

Instructs  the  FCC  to  reduce  regula- 
tion as  competition  develops. 

There  are  no  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
4927. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Col- 
lins) for  his  comments  and  for  his 
very  able  assistance  on  this  consensus 
legislation,  and  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swift),  who  has  also 
been  one  of  the  Members  who  really 
carried  forward  this  very  complicated 
and  distinguished  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions. 

This  is  an  institution  in  which  only 
things  that  do  not  work  very  well  get 
the  attention  of  either  the  press  or  the 
public  and  sometimes  the  membership 
itself.  So  when  something  works  very 
well,  when  it  goes  through  scrutiny 
and  when  a  problem  in  solved  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  it  is  little  noticed  and 
never  remembered  very  much  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing today  is  the  solution  of  a  problem 
that  has  been  plaguing  the  Congress 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  quite  find  the  key  to 
unlock  the  conundnmis  that  have  ex- 
isted in  trying  to  draft  this  legislation. 
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The  chairman,  with  the  active  coop- 
eration of  the  ranking  minority 
member,  arrived  at  a  solution. 

Often  I  am  asked  by  my  colleagues 
that  do  not  follow  closely  communica- 
tions legislation  as  to  "Why  are  you 
fooling  around  in  this  area?  Why  are 
you  trying  to  deal  with  a  bill  over 
there?  Why  are  you  trying  to  fix  some- 
thing that  ain't  broken?" 

The  fact  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
comunications  policy  of  this  country 
that  has  worked  very  well  for  30.  40. 
50  years,  no  longer  works  because  of 
radical  changes  that  are  being  forced 
by  new  technology.  It  is  nothing  that 
we  as  policymakers  have  caused.  But 
we  as  policymakers  have  to  respond. 


This  is  happening  in  virtually  every 
field  of  communication.  As  a  result,  we 
are  dealing  with  tremendously  com- 
plex issues  and  trying  to  devise  solu- 
tions that  will  neither  stand  in  the 
way  of  new  technology  moving  along 
nor.  on  the  other  hand,  leave  regula- 
tions in  the  way  so  that  as  we  try  to 
make  those  new  technologies  find  a 
position  in  the  marketplace,  so  that  we 
can  pursue  their  manifest  destiny,  if 
you  will,  that  they  will  not  be  stopped 
in  that  pursuit  either  by  regulatory 
agenices  or  statutes  that  are  out  of 
date.  That  is  precisely  the  situation  we 
find  here  with  H.R.  4927.  It  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  broke  for  a 
number  of  years  now.  There  was  a 
need  to  move  into  more  competitive 
kinds  of  fields,  both  internationally 
and  domestically. 

Trying  to  determine  how  to  do  that 
was  a  problem  that  no  one  until  now 
had  been  able  to  solve.  We  had  here, 
aside  from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers' predilection  toward  large  words 
like  oligopoly,  we  have  had  tremen- 
dous cooperation.  That  cooperation 
has  permitted  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Conununications  Sub- 
committee thereof  to  come  up  with 
the  solution  to  the  problem  that  has 
otherwise  resisted  solution.  It  is  per- 
haps wise  that  the  membership,  the 
press,  and  the  public  take  note  that 
this  institution  does  function  well 
sometimes,  even  though  when  it  does 
so  it  is  normally  anonymously. 

I  return  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and 
would  say  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton described  it.  is  a  very,  very  compli- 
cated small  piece  of  legislation  but  it 
pales  by  comparison  with  the  larger 
endeavor  the  subconwnittee  is  current- 
ly up  to,  which  is  the  rewriting  of  the 
conununications  legislation,  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

We  hope  that  we  have  set  the  kind 
of  standard  here  for  open  and  clear 
process  by  which  we  build  in  incen- 
tives for  competition  and  in  which  all 
members  of  the  subconunittee  were  in- 
volved and  that  this  will  mark  the 
character  of  the  much  larger  endeavor 
of  rewriting  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  has 
produced  an  important  deregulatory 
proposal  which  deserves  the  unani- 
mous support  of  all  our  colleagues. 
The  Record  Carrier  Competition  Act 
of  1981  modernizes  the  rules  under 
which  international  and  domestic 
record  carriers  operate  in  a  manner 
which  will  stimulate  competition  in 
this  important  telecommunications 
market. 

Prior  to  the  maturation  of  the  inter- 
city telephone  network,  telegrams 
were  the  dominant  form  of  long-dis- 
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tance  communications.  By  the  1930"s, 
however,  long-distance  phone  service 
and  airmail  began  to  account  for  an 
ever-increasing  share  of  the  market. 
Phone  and  airplane  service  were  not 
cheap,  nor  were  they  adequate  substi- 
tutes for  written  (record)  communica- 
tions. 

Let  me  describe  the  telegraph 
market,  briefly:  In  the  1930's  the  do- 
mestic telegraph  market  was  dominat- 
ed by  two  carriers:  Western  Union, 
with  a  66-percent  share  and  Postal 
Telegraph  with  a  15-percent  share. 
With  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  American  telegraph  industry 
was  particularly  hard  hit.  Postal  was 
on  the  ropes  financially.  It  borrowed 
heavily  from  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation;  it  reorganized  into 
bankruptcy  in  the  1940's;  and.  it  was 
in  extremis  until  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act— section  222— which  con- 
solidated the  domestic  industry,  pre- 
senting Western  Union  with  an  Ameri- 
can monopoly. 

In  1939,  the  Senate  passed  Senate 
Resolution  45.  a  bill  requiring  a  study 
of  the  telegraph  market.  This  study 
initiated  legislation  permitting  West- 
em  Union  to  merge  with  Postal.  One 
consequence  of  the  merger  involved  a 
congressional  policy  decision  with  re- 
spect to  Western  Union's  international 
operations.  Fearing  that  the  interna- 
tional operations,  connected  with 
WU's  domestic  monopoly,  would  place 
Western  Union's  competition  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  Thus,  section 
222  contained  a  prohibition  against 
Western  Union  continuing  interna- 
tional operations.  Further,  provisions 
were  made  to  protect  the  pension 
rights  of  Postal's  workers,  and  an  anti- 
trust waiver  was  granted  clearing  the 
way  for  the  merger. 

This  left  Western  Union  in  sole  con- 
trol of  the  U.S.  market  and  with  four 
principal  carriers— ITT.  RCA,  TRT, 
and,  ultimately.  Western  Union  Inter- 
national—now controlled  by  Xerox— as 
the  dominant  international  record  car- 
riers (IRCs). 

Since  1971.  the  FCC  has  attempted 
to  foster  competition  in  the  domestic 
market.  These  rulemakings  resulted  in 
a  January  25,  1979.  decision  in  which 
the  FCC  determined  that  the  Western 
Union  domestic  monopoly  no  longer 
served  the  public  interest.  Firms  like 
Graphnet.  ITT.  and  ATT  now  compete 
with  Western  Union.  The  FCC  at- 
tempted to  open  things  up  in  the 
international  market  for  Western 
Union— but  this  move  was  struck  down 
by  the  courts.  They  found  that  the 
prohibition  contained  agairist  Western 
Union's  participation  was  literal  and 
absolute.  Only  an  act  of  Congress 
could  free  Western  Union;  the  Tele- 
communications Subcommittee  bill 
does  just  that. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Western  Union  will  continue  to  oper- 


ate in  an  unfair  posture  with  domestic 
carriers  chipping  away  at  its  revenues; 
with  Western  Union  locked  out  of  lu- 
crative foreign  markets. 

True  deregulation  will  permit  wide 
open  competition  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign traffic.  Western  Union's  vice 
president  Richard  Hostetler.  in  plead- 
ing for  this  important  revision,  said 
the  status  quo  is  like  "going  down  Ni- 
agara Falls  in  a  barrel;  down  at  the 
bottom  somewhere  there  may  be  a 
placid  pool,  but  meanwhile  it's  a  rough 
ride." 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  and  make  mean- 
ingful competition  a  reality.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  rise  to  voice  my 
strong  support  and  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
very  artfully  negotiating  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  a  record  on  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Subcommittee  of  advocating 
competition  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
this  is  the  first  bill  to  emerge  from 
this  subcommittee  that  truly  will 
foster  a  competitive  environment. 

I  am  proud  that  this  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  has  shown  its  commitment 
to  fair  competition  in  the  marketplace. 
We  have  before  us  today  legislation 
that  for  the  first  time  draws  the  link 
between  deregulation  and  a  compen- 
sating level  of  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Let  me  point  out  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  few  of  the  bill's  strongest  points: 

We  have  crafted  legislation  which 
provides  for  a  group  for  which  there  is 
no  powerful  or  well-financed  lobby- 
new  entrants  into  the  record  carrier 
industry.  In  this  regard,  this  bill  takes 
a  tremendous  step  beyond  just  squar- 
ing off  the  vested  interests  of  a  cartel 
against  a  monopoly. 

We  have  applied  the  spurs  of  compe- 
tition to  a  technology  which,  until 
now,  has  fallen  victim  to  monopoly 
complacency.  My  hope  is  that  provid- 
ers of  record  carrier  service  and  new 
entrants  into  this  industry  will  seek  to 
advance  this  technology  and  will  ag- 
gressively and  creatively  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  new  markets. 

The  interconnection  provisions  in 
this  bill  are  solid.  We  have  isolated 
bottlenecks  and  written  the  strongest 
interconnection  standards  ever  seen  at 
those  bottlenecks.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  have  avoided  imposing 
burdensome  costs  and  requirements  at 
those  bottlenecks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  excellent  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  the  membership  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Subcommittee  in  strongly 
supporting  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4927.  which 
amends  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  eliminate  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  consolidations  or  mergers  of 


telegraph  and  record  carriers.  In  addi- 
tion, passage  of  this  legislation  will 
help  to  create  a  more  fully  competitive 
marketplace  in  record  carriage,  which 
will  prove  of  benefit  to  both  suppliers 
of  this  service  and  to  users.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation and  want  to  take  this  moment 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
munications. Consumer  Protection, 
and  Finance.  Tim  Wirth.  together 
with  the  equally  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, James  Collins,  who  worked  to- 
gether to  answer  the  conflicting  con- 
cerns that  so  separated  the  affected 
industries  in  the  past  in  order  to  bring 
this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

This  is  clearly  a  consensus  bill  which 
responds  to  the  complex  issues  in  the 
international  record  carrier  business. 
It  wisely  takes  into  account  industry 
concerns  and  suggestions  while  help- 
ing to  create  a  more  competitive  envi- 
ronment. 

Last,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
cosponsorship  of  this  legislation  is 
based  in  large  part  on  the  recognition 
that  the  users  of  record  carrier  serv- 
ices will  be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
of  a  more  competitive  and  dynamic 
international  communications  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patman).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4927,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  271),  to  repeal  sec- 
tion 222  of  the  Conununications  Act  of 
1934.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■•International 
Record  Carrier  Competition  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  222  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  is  repealed. 
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Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  its  responsibilities 
pursuant  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall  require  domestic  telegraph  carri- 
ers to  provide  communications  facilities  to 
any  international  telegraph  carrier  which 
makes  a  reasonable  request  for  such  services 
or  facilities  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  just,  reasonable,  equitable,  non- 
discriminatory, and  in  the  public  interest. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  entry  of  international  record  carriers 
into  the  domestic  market,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  directed  to 
act  expeditiously  upon  all  applications  filed 
by  international  record  carriers  to  provide 
domestic  telex  service  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  exercise  its  authority  under 
the  Conununications  Act  of  1934  to  contin- 
ue oversight  over  the  establishment  of  just, 
reasonable,  equitable,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory distribution  formulas  for  unrouted  out- 
bound telegraph  or  record  traffic  and  the 
division  of  revenues.  This  provision  shall 
cease  to  have  any  force  or  effect  at  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall  not  be  authorized  to  act 
upon  any  application  to  provide  internation- 
al telegraph  or  record  service  which  is  filed 
by  a  domestic  telegraph  carrier  pursuant  to 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  until  one 
hundred  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  WIRTH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiRTH  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  271 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  H.R.  4927,  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  eliminate  certain  provisions  re- 
lating to  consolidations  or  mergers  of 
telegraph  and  record  carriers  and  to 
create  a  fully  competitive  marketplace 
in  record  carriage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4927)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REVITALIZATION  OF  THE 
PLEASURE  CRUISE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  3782)  to  revitalize  the  pleas- 
ure cruise  industry  by  clarifying  and 
waiving  certain  restrictions  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  to  permit 
the  entry  of  the  steamship  vessel  Oce- 
anic Constitution  into  the  trade. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3782 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  506  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1156). 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 
<46  U.S.C.  883).  and  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating shall  cause  the  vessel  Oceanic  Con- 
stitution (official  Coast  Guard  numbered 
262027)  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  engage  In  the 
coastwise  trade,  so  long  as— 

(1)  the  vessel  is  in  compliance  with  all 
other  requirements  for  vessels  engaging  in 
the  coastwise  trade, 

(2)  any  rebuilding  of  the  vessel  or  repair 
work  constituting  a  rebuilding,  accom- 
plished after  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
effected  within  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories (not  including  trust  territories),  or  its 
possessions,  except  that  the  vessel  shall  not 
lose  its  coastwise  privileges  by  reason  of 
having  work  necessary  to  install  bow  thrust- 
ers  in  the  vessel  and  to  equip  it  with  a 
marine  sewer  sanitation  system  performed 
outside  the  United  States,  its  territories 
(not  including  the  trust  territories)  or  its 
possessions  before  the  vessel  engages  in  the 
coastwise  trade  following  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  the  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  the 
applicable  laws  prescribing  the  qualifica- 
tions for  vessels  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  and 

(4)  for  hire  carriage  in  such  trade  is  limit- 
ed to  passengers,  their  accompanying  bag- 
gage, and  one  thousand  measurement  tons 
of  cargo,  of  forty  cubic  feet  each,  per 
annum  in  any  coastwise  trade:  Provided. 
That  for  hire  carriage  of  cargo  in  excess  of 
the  aforesaid  one  thousand  tons  shall  be  un- 
lawful. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  17  through  23  and 
insert  "sessions,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  which  would  provide  that 
the  passenger  vessel  Oceanic  Constitu- 
tion be  allowed  to  return  to  U.S.  regis- 
try as  a  cruise  ship  eligible  to  engage 
in  our  Nation's  coastwise  trade. 

Two  years  ago,  this  body  sponsored 
legislation  which  granted  to  five  ves- 
sels the  privilege  of  entering  the  coast- 
wise cruise  trades  of  the  United  States. 
These  five  vessels  had  various  legal 
disabilities  to  their  entry  into  an  activ- 
ity dominated  by  foreign  vessels. 
Among  those  five  was  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Oceanic  Constitution.  That  ship  is 


the  Oceanic  Independence,  a  vessel  as 
the  one  before  us  today,  built  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  for  a  short 
period  of  time  was  transferred  to  for- 
eign registry  and  which  had  some  con- 
version work  performed  in  a  foreign 
shipyard.  The  Independence  has  been 
a  great  success  and  has  added  both  to 
the  employment  of  U.S.  seamen  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  which  she  operates.  The  owners  of 
that  vessel,  by  adding  the  Oceanic 
Constitution  to  the  Hawaiian  inter- 
island  service  trades,  would  add  be- 
tween 300  and  400  jobs,  further  en- 
hancing the  economy  of  Hawaii,  im- 
prove our  balance  of  trade,  provide  a 
valuable  vessel  for  potential  defense 
needs  and  create  an  economically  effi- 
cient passenger  fleet  operation.  I 
cannot  stress  the  importance  of 
adding  efficiency  to  our  merchant 
marine,  and  this  legislation  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  improving  efficiency, 
adding  to  our  productivity  and  to  the 
economy  and  defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina:  After  section  1.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  2.  The  vessel  shall  lose  the  right  con- 
ferred by  section  1  of  this  Act  to  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade  if.  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  operation  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  it  operates  on  a  route  in 
the  coastwise  trade  other  than  the  intra-Ha- 
waiian  Islands  trade." 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
3782  will  continue  the  efforts  of  the 
Congress  to  revitalize  the  American 
passenger  vessel  industry.  It  follows 
the  example  of  Public  Law  96-111  and 
grants  coastwise  trading  privileges  to 
the  ves^l  Oceanic  Constitution  by 
clarifying  and  waiving  two  statutory 
restrictions. 

Under  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920.  any  vessel  sold  to 
foreign  interests  loses  its  coastwise 
trading  privileges.  Under  section  506 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  a 
vessel  for  which  a  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  has  been  paid  is  barred 
from  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  Oceanic  Constitution  is  pres- 
ently imder  foreign  flag  but  was  origi- 
nally built  as  the  SS  Constitution  for 
the  now-defunct  American  Export 
Lines.  The  bill  removes  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  above  sections 
and  will  help  to  expand  and  revitalize 
our  once-proud  U.S.-flag  passenger 
fleet  by  returning  a  passenger  vessel 
to  U.S.-flag  registry. 
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The  vessel  will  be  employed  in  the 
Hawaiian  passenger  cruise  trade.  Her 
sister  ship,  the  Oceanic  Independence, 
is  employed  on  a  weekly  cruise  service 
among  the  Hawaiian  Islands— with  ac- 
commodations for  nearly  800  passen- 
gers. She  is  manned  by  350  American 
seamen  and  is  serviced  by  100  shore- 
side  personnel.  The  vessel's  operations 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  immeas- 
urably added  to  the  area's  economic 
strength.  The  Oceanic  Constitution 
should  parallel  these  employment  and 
economic  benefits. 

Other  additional  benefits  include 
the  use  of  U.S.  shipyards  to  maintain 
and  repair  the  vessel  as  required  by 
the  bill.  For  example,  recently  her 
sister  ship,  the  Oceanic  Independence, 
underwent  extensive  repairs  in  a  west 
coast  shipyard  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  mil- 
lion. Addition  of  this  ship  to  the  U.S. 
fleet  will  strengthen  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  help  improve 
our  balance  of  payments  due  to  the  in- 
creased flow  of  international  tourist 
dollars. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  note  that 
even  those  who  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  agreed  that  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  by  providing  us  with  a  second 
large  passenger  vessel  under  the  U.S. 
flag.  It  would  benefit  maritime  labor, 
American  shipyards,  and  the  related 
support  industries  that  will  share  in 
keeping  her  operational. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  result  in  any  unwarranted  costs  to 
the  Government,  nor  any  unusual  ad- 
ministrative burdens  involved  in  re- 
flagging  the  Oceanic  Constitution  to 
U.S.  registry.  This  legislation  enjoys 
bipartisan  support.  It  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  I  urge  your 
support. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  2  years  ago,  this 
House  passed  Public  Law  96-41  which 
admitted  five  vessels  to  the  coastwise 
privilege  in  an  endeavor  to  revitalize 
the  U.S.-flag  operated  cruise  trade. 
This  was  done  by  waiving  certain  stat- 
utory restrictions  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  and  clarifying  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  Today  we  propose  to  admit 
one  more— the  SS  Oceanic  Constitu- 
tion—a. ship  which  has  been  sitting  in 
the  Far  East  under  Panamanian  flag 
since  it  was  sold  at  bankruptcy  by  the 
American  Export  Lines  in  1974. 

Of  those  earlier  ships,  only  the  Inde- 
pendence, sister  ship  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  actually  returned  to  service. 
It  has  been  operating  at  a  profit  for 
some  months  now.  This  ship  requires  a 
crew  of  350  men— and  already  provides 
jobs  ashore  and  afloat  for  some  800 
Americans.  The  Constitution  will  pro- 
vide another  700  to  750  jobs. 

The  benefits  to  our  Nation  are  not 
limited  to  the  jobs  for  our  mariners. 
Each  ship  will  carry  800  passengers  on 
weekly  cruises,  to  all  of  the  five  Ha- 


waiian islands.  Those  80,000  passen- 
gers each  year  include  many  European 
and  Japanese  visitors  whose  expendi- 
tures on  the  cruise  and  in  the  ports 
will  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

But,  most  importantly,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  reappraising  our  military 
responsibilities  throughout  the  world 
along  with  resources  we  have  available 
to  meet  them,  the  almost  instant  avail- 
ability of  these  ships  to  transport 
troops  and  technicians  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  most  areas  of  concern 
to  us  and  to  our  allies,  airlift  can  do 
only  part  of  the  job.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  volatile  places  of  concern  to  us  in 
the  world  where  our  largest  cargo 
plane  cannot  land  on  the  available  air- 
strips. We  must  take  practical  steps  to 
have  the  means  to  deliver  troops 
where  they  are  needed.  The  Navy 
would  like  to  have  eight  or  nine  ships 
the  size  of  the  Constitution  available. 

At  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  simply 
by  granting  coastwise  privilege  to  a 
U.S.-built  ship  that  was  sold  foreign— 
and  being  thereby  banished  forever 
under  the  1920  law— the  Congress  can 
provide  a  significant  increase  in  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  There  is 
probably  ample  business  for  more 
ships  in  this  trade.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  ship,  and  in  time  more,  U.S.-flag 
ships  paying  their  own  way  in  the 
cruise  trade. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3782,  to  grant 
coastwide  trading  privileges  to  the  pas- 
senger vessel  Oceanic  Constitution.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  and  thank 
Chairman  Jones  for  his  prompt  and 
efficient  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  allow  the  vessel  Ocenic 
Constitution  to  engage  in  interisland 
passenger  trade  in  Hawaii.  A  sister 
ship,  the  Oceanic  Independence,  is  al- 
ready operating  an  interisland  cruise 
service  in  Hawaiian  waters.  This  ven- 
ture has  been  a  tremendous  success 
and  has  been  a  boon  to  the  Hawaiian 
economy.  Local  residents  and  tourists 
alike  have  been  enjoying  the  inter- 
island cruises  offered  by  the  Oceanic 
Independence,  which  have  added  a 
new  dimension  to  our  tourism  and 
transportation  resources.  An  addition 
to  this  passenger  fleet  will  serve  to 
further  expand  our  passenger  trade 
and  strengthen  the  maritime  industry 
in  Hawaii.  The  simple  waivers  provid- 
ed in  H.R.  3782  are  an  effective  and  in- 
expensive means  of  assisting  an  entire 
industry  as  well  as  our  island  economy 
in  general.  I  am  pleased  to  support  his 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  passing  this  legislation.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The   vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  50,  nays 
270.  not  voting  113,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  337) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  3782,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  WAIVER  OF 
LAW  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  8(d)(5)  of  Public  Law  94- 
586.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  341)  provid- 
ing for  a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Act. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  pending  motion  before  the  House 
subject  to  a  motion  to  postpone 
debate? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  statute 
governing  the  procedure  of  the  House 
at  this  time,  it  is. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  motion  debatable? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  not 
debatable. 

PRIVILEGED  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CORCORAN 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Corcoran  moves  to  postpone  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  341  until 
December  10,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  privileged  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corco- 
ran). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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Mrs.  BOUQUARD  and  Mr. 
HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  privileged  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1345 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  the  committee  or  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  341),  with 
Mr.  PuQUA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

Pursuant  to  section  8(d),  clause  (5), 
Public  Law  94-586,  the  time  will  be 
controlled  and  divided  between  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall), 
who  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Corcoran)',  who  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  1977,  Presi- 
dent Carter  submitted  a  law  to  the 
Congress  which  set  up  a  method  of 
choosing  which  one  of  three  ways  we 
were  going  to  use  to  bring  the  natural 
gas  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  in 
Alaska.  In  1978  a  choice  was  made  for 
the  overland  route  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
joining  up  with  the  Canadian  segment 
up  the  McKenzie  River  Valley  then  on 
down  with  two  legs  into  the  United 
States. 

Under  that  act,  the  President  had 
the  power,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  certain  waivers 
of  provisions  of  law. 

Earlier  this  year  President  Reagan 
submitted  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate  a  package  of  waivers  of  law. 
Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  the 
Senate  took  action  on  this  on  Novem- 
ber 19  and  by  a  vote  of  about  76  to  14 
or  something  of  that  kind,  approved 
the  waiver  package. 

If  the  House  approves  the  waiver 
package  now  before  us,  the  waivers 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  will 
take  effect.  If  we  do  not  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  the  waivers  will  not  take 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  ill  at 
ease  here  today  arguing  to  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  package  of 
waivers.  I  am  generally  found  with  the 
consumer  federation  and  some  of  the 
consumer  groups  or  issues  of  this  kind, 
and  I  have  not  yet  been  selected  as 
Exxon's  man  of  the  year  as  far  as  I 
can  determine. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wise 
thing  for  our  country  to  do  is  to  ap- 
prove this  resolution,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  huge  chunk  of  natural 
gas.  This  is  something  like  13  percent 
of  all  the  natural  gas  reserves  that  we 
are  dealing  with  in  a  known  situation, 
now,  and  with  further  discoveries  we 
may  well  be  talking  about  a  doubling 
of  the  natural  gas  reserves  in  this 
country. 

The  old  utility  concept  that  we  have 
operated  under  for  so  many  years  was 
valid,  and  the  central  idea  was  that  in- 
vestors would  put  up  money  to  build 
an  electric  plant,  or  another  kind  of 
utility,  and  once  it  was  in  being,  and 
constructed  and  the  consumers  are 
getting  gas  or  electricity,  then  the  con- 
sumer begins  to  pay. 
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But  this  in  an  unusual  hybrid  situa- 
tion, which  involves  a  joint  construc- 
tion project,  and  two  countries.  The 
Canadians  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  We  are  not  really  in  the  situa- 
tion ordinarily  of  some  local  utility 
asking  for  consumers  to  pay  before 
they  receive  any  of  the  product. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  big  hybrid 
unusual  kind  of  project  somewhat 
similar  perhaps  to  COMSAT  where 
the  old  rule  should  not  apply,  and 
when  we  should  modify  the  proven 
concepts  that  we  generally  use  in  utili- 
ty situations. 

The  second  major  reason  I  favor  the 
package  of  waivers  is  fairness  to  our 
neighbors  in  Canada.  We  twisted  arms 
pretty  hard  to  get  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  their  provincial 
governments  to  come  along  on  this. 
Some  of  the  provincial  governments 
had  to  change  the  law.  The  settlement 
had  to  be  made  with  the  natives  in  the 
northern  part  of  Canada,  and  if  this 
project  goes  down,  and  there  is  a 
chance  it  will,  if  this  project  goes 
down  I  would  rather  not  talk  to  the 
Canadians  and  say  that  we  did  not 
even  give  it  a  chance,  that  while  the 
Senate  was  willing  and  the  President 
was  willing,  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  unwilling  to  give  this 
project  a  last  chance  to  put  it  togeth- 
er. 

So,  the  outcome  is  in  doubt.  Some 
people  think  the  project,  even  with 
these  waivers,  will  not  survive.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  have  a  fighting  chance  and 
I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yea"  on  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
apologize  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  been  inconvenienced  by  the  vote 
that  was  held  just  a  few  moments  ago. 
but  I  thought  it  was  essential  that 
with  a  subject  of  this  magnitude,  with 
a  public  policy  question  of  this  propor- 
tion, we  should  have  more  time  to  con- 
sider this  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  an  issue  of  considerable 
substance,  and  the  original  intent  of 
the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  was  that  waivers  ould  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  for  concur- 
rence by  the  President  in  the  event 
that  there  was  some  minor,  technical 
problem  with  respect  to  a  permit,  a 
certificate  of  convenience,  or  some 
other  decision  on  the  part  of  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  these  expedited  circumstances 
with  only  1  hour  of  debate.  This  is  rea- 
sonable for  such  minor  issues  but  this 
is  a  major,  substantive  matter  and  we 
deserve  more  time  to  debate  it.  Fur- 
thermore everyone  should  at  least  be 
in  town  when  we  consider  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  a  lot  of 
Members  would  like  to  see  this  issue 
go   away,    but   I   think   we   ought   to 


debate  it  and  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
sider seriously  what  is  contained  in 
the  proposition  pending  before  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  us  to 
have  1  hour  of  debate  on  a  matter  of 
this  consequence  and  vote  2  or  3  days 
hence  does  not  do  justice  to  this 
House.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  felt  it 
was  important  that  we  try  to  postpone 
until  next  Thursday,  December  10,  in 
order  to  have  the  debate  and  the  vote 
take  place  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  my 
part  in  the  debate  today  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  341  by  referring  you 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  por- 
tions of  a  memorandum  from  Chair- 
man John  Dingell,  a  colleague  from 
Michigan,  to  me  and  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, dated  November  3,  1981.  In 
that  memorandum,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan,  he  has  superbly 
framed  the  issues  which  confront  us  in 
this  pending  legislation. 

He  points  out  that  the  President  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed waiver  of  various  provisions  of 
law  to  permit  expedited  construction 
of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  (ANGTS).  pursuant  to 
section  8g  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  (ANGTA). 

As  the  chairman  says: 

The  question  facing  the  Congress  at  this 
time  is  not  whether  we  will  develop  the 
Alaska  gas  resource  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  whether  the  ANGTS 
project  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  doing 
so.  These  questions  have  already  been  an- 
swered through  ANGTA. 

He  further  points  out  that: 

Aside  from  the  question  of  economics— 
whether  the  project  with  these  waivers  is 
viable  and  beneficial  to  consumers— the  sole 
issues  are  whether  this  waiver  package  is 
necessary  and  appropriate.  The  advantages 
of  the  waiver  process  created  in  ANGTA  are 
speed  and  simplicity.  If  we  find  that  the 
need  for  the  gas  is  sufficiently  urgent,  or 
that  the  provisions  of  law  to  be  waived  are 
relatively  unimportant  we  may  approve  the 
President's  package.  Otherwise,  we  can  only 
reject  the  package  since  we  cannot  amend 
it.  Such  action  does  not  foreclose  future 
consideration  of  an  amended  waiver  package 
or  of  legislation  to  expedite  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  this  memo- 
randum because  I  think  it  raises  for  us 
the  two  tests,  the  two  standards,  the 
two  basic  questions  we  have  to  resolve 
in  determining  whether  to  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  341.  They  are: 
First,  is  the  need  for  Alaska  gas 
urgent?  Second,  are  the  provisions  of 
law  to  be  waived  as  provided  in  this 
resolution  "relatively  unimportant"? 
If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  in 
the  affirmative,  then  one  should  vote 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  debate  here  today  in- 
dicates that  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  in  the  negative,  then  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  cast  their  votes  against  this  res- 
olution,  despite   other  considerations 


to  the  contrary.  Surely,  with  some- 
thing as  important  as  this  issue  and 
the  controversy  it  has  generated  in 
recent  weeks.  I  should  think  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  would 
want  to  be  recorded  on  the  merits  of 
this  issue. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  gentleman's  statement 
about  debate  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman's reference  to  only  minor  tech- 
nical convenience  or  minor  technical 
waivers  will  be  offered.  I  do  not  find 
that  anywhere  in  the  law  that  was 
passed  by  this  Congress.  It  says,  in 
fact,  any  provision  of  law  can  apply. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  very  clear 
these  waivers  are  in  line  with  the  law 
that  this  Congress  acted  on  and  so  I 
want  to  make  sure  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  not  taken  out  of  context. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  waivers  are  unimportant.  I 
think  when  we  look  at  questions  like 
producer  ownership  participation  of 
the  project,  when  we  look  at  questions 
like  regulatory  certainty— that  is  a 
great  euphemism  if  I  ever  heard  one— 
and  when  we  look  at  the  several  other 
provisions  of  law  involved  in  this 
waiver  package,  most  of  our  constitu- 
ents would  conclude  as  I  have,  that 
paying  for  something  we  may  never 
get  is  indeed  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  staunch  opposi- 
tion to  these  waivers  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
that  he  is  going  to  make  now  and  sub- 
sequently. 

I  think  this  is  potentially  one  of  the 
biggest  ripoffs  for  the  consumers  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Midwest 
and  other  States  that  are  going  to  re- 
ceive this  natural  gas  and  having  to 
prepay  it  and  not  even  receive  the  gas. 
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So  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  who  have  led 
the  opposition.  I  would  like  to  join 
them  in  the  opposition  and  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  vote  a  resounding  no  to  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hubbard). 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  debate  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
real  issue  in  perspective.  We  cannot 
amend  the  waiver  package  or  pick  and 


choose  only  those  provisions  we  favor. 
Our  sole  decision  is  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  proposed  waiver 
of  law.  I  will  vote  for  the  resolution 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

We  need  the  Alaskan  natural  gas. 
We  are  depleting  our  existing  gas  re- 
serves faster  than  we  are  adding  to 
them.  The  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
Alaskan  gas  represents  13  percent  of 
the  total  U.S.  reserves— the  largest 
U.S.  gasfield  ever  discovered— and  it 
will  assure  a  safe,  secure,  domestic 
source  of  energy  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
addition,  it  will  replace  400,000  to 
600,000  barrels  per  day  of  imported 
OPEC  oil  and  ease  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  $7  to  $9  billion  a  year.  Just 
as  important,  the  availability  of  Alas- 
kan gas  will  reduce  the  risk  of  future 
natural  gas  shortages— shortages  such 
as  those  which  closed  factories  and 
schools  and  caused  severe  economic 
hardship  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  United  States  has  affirmed  its 
commitment  to  Canada  to  build  and 
complete  the  pipeline  system  in  sepa- 
rate messages  from  two  U.S.  Presi- 
dents. In  addition.  Congress  enacted  a 
joint  resolution  in  1980  stating  that 
the  pipeline  "enjoys  the  highest  level 
of  congressional  support  for  its  expedi- 
tious construction  and  comple- 
tion •  •  *."  It  is  time  for  the  House  to 
honor  this  commitment  and  approve 
the  waiver  package. 

The  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  will  be  the 
largest  privately  financed  construction 
project  in  history— approximately  $40 
billion— and  will  involve  no  Federal 
subsidy  or  loan  guarantees.  The 
waiver  package  is  designed  to  clear 
away  governmental  obstacles  to  pri- 
vate finanfipg  and  construction  of  the 
project.  Without  congressional  approv- 
al of  this  waiver,  private  financing  and 
construction  of  the  pipeline  cannot 
proceed. 

There  has  never  been  a  private  ven- 
ture of  this  magnitude.  A  $40  billion 
obligation  is  staggering  and  will  re- 
quire tremendous  resources  just  to 
service  the  debt.  The  billing  com- 
mencement waiver  minimizes  the  ex- 
posure of  consumers  to  charges  before 
gas  flows  in  the  pipeline  and  even  in 
the  event  prebilling  is  necessary  it  is  a 
minimal  amount— no  more  than  $1.78 
per  household  a  month  under  the 
worst  of  circumstances.  As  a  consumer 
I  do  not  personally  believe  this  is  an 
unreasonable  risk  for  me  given  the 
overall  national  benefit  and  the  need 
for  this  secure,  clean  supply  of  energy. 

Support  for  the  waiver  resolution  is 
a  vote  to  allow  the  private  sector  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  a  financing 
package  and  to  construct  the  pipeline. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  341  and  approve  the 
President's  proposed  waiver  of  law. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 

LUJAN). 


Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  approval  of  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  waiver 
package  requested  by  our  President. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about.  It  is  our  relationship  with  our 
longstanding  ally,  Canada.  Over  5 
years  ago,  the  Canadian  Government 
agreed  to  allow  us  to  build  2,000  miles 
of  this  pipeline  through  their  nation. 
The  Canadian  Parliament  enacted  leg- 
islation, the  Northern  Pipeline  Act, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline.  The  Canadian  National 
Energy  Board  certified  the  Canadian 
segment  of  this  pipeline.  The  Canadi- 
an Government  even  established  a  sep- 
arate agency,  the  Northern  Pipeline 
Agency,  to  oversee  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  segment  of  this  pipeline. 
Finally,  Canadian  pipeline  companies 
agreed  to  construct  the  Canadian  seg- 
ment of  this  pipeline. 

After  all  of  those  agreements  had 
been  reached,  after  all  of  those  actions 
had  been  taken,  various  U.S.  gas  pipe- 
line companies  went  back  to  Canada 
and  asked  for  another  favor.  They  re- 
quested that  the  power  part  of  the 
pipeline  system  be  hooked  up  to  natu- 
ral gas  production  facilities  in  Canada 
so  that  Canadian  gas  could  be  export- 
ed from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
while  waiting  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
pipeline  system  to  be  built  through 
Alaska. 

Once  again,  our  friends  in  Canada 
agreed.  They  knew  that  we  needed 
that  Canadian  gas.  They  knew  that 
this  was  a  one-sided  agreement.  And 
they  knew  that  U.S.  law  precluded 
prebilling. 

However,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  promised  our  friends  in 
Canada  that  he  would  try  to  have  that 
provision  in  the  law  waived.  As  a  result 
of  that  promise,  the  lower  segment  of 
the  pipeline  is  now  delivering  thou- 
sands of  cubic  feet  of  Canadian  natu- 
ral gas  to  our  Western  States.  The 
eastern  leg  of  the  pipeline  system  is 
under  construction  and  will  be  deliver- 
ing thousands  of  cubic  feet  of  Canadi- 
an natural  gas  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  less  than  a  year. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about.  Our  Government  prom- 
ised the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  Canadian  pipeline  companies  that 
U.S.  law  would  be  changed  to  allow 
prebilling  so  that  if  the  Canadian  seg- 
ment is  fully  completed,  by  a  date  to 
be  set  by  our  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission,  the  Canadian  com- 
panies would  begin  collecting  their  full 
service  costs  even  if  other  segments  of 
the  line  have  not  t)een  completed.  This 
is  a  commitment  our  President  made 
to  one  of  our  strongest,  best,  and  long- 
est standing  friends. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
waiver  package.  I  could  discuss  our  na- 
tional interest  in  tapping  13  percent  of 
our  total  proven  gas  reserve.  1  could 


discuss  the  small  chance  of  these  pre- 
billing provisions  ever  taking  effect.  I 
could  discuss  the  fact  that  voting  no 
on  this  waiver  will  kill  this  project 
right  now.  I  could  discuss  the  need  to 
leave  the  economics  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  build  the  pipeline 
up  to  the  private  financial  sector.  But 
others  will  make  those  points  in  detail. 

I  want  you  to  think  back  a  few 
months  ago  when  we  had  some  hos- 
tages rotting  in  confinement  in  Iran.  I 
remember  who  helped  us.  I  remember 
who  stuck  their  necks  out  for  us  when 
very  few  other  nations  gave  a  tinker's 
dam.  These  are  our  friends  and  we 
ought  to  honor  our  President's  com- 
mitment to  them. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  resolution.  The  House  today  will 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
the  waiver  of  law  proposed  by  the 
President,  under  procedures  laid  out 
in  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act.  to  facilitate  the  private  fi- 
nancing of  the  Alaska  gas  pipeline. 
The  resolution  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Conunittee. 

The  proposed  pipeline  will  provide 
access  to  some  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  reserves— about  13  percent  of  all 
proven  reserves  in  the  United  States— 
and  to  an  estimated  100  to  200  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  additional  potential  re- 
serves. Without  question,  the  gas  can 
supplement  the  declining  reserves  in 
the  lower  48  States  and  help  to  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  gas.  In  ad- 
dition, Alaskan  gas  is  a  secure  source 
of  energy  that  will  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  save  billions  of 
dollars  spent  for  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
decision,  but  one  that  is  vital  to  this 
project.  The  waiver  proposal  would 
not  guarantee  our  access  to  this 
energy,  but  it  would  give  the  private 
financial  community  a  clear  chance  to 
build  this  most  expensive  energy  proj- 
ect of  all  time.  By  allowing  this  proj- 
ect to  proceed,  we  will  potentially  add 
to  our  national  security  by  promoting 
domestic  energy,  add  strength  to  our 
economy  by  promoting  the  creation  of 
thousands  of  jotw  in  private  industry, 
and  open  an  avenue  to  the  enormous 
potential  resources  existing  in  the 
North.  No  alternative  to  this  project 
has  been  shown  to  be  cheaper,  faster, 
or  otherwise  more  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  waiver  package  before  us  is  the 
result  of  the  pipeline  sponsors'  deter- 
mination that  certain  obstacles  need 
to  be  removed  if  they  are  to  be  able  to 
raise  the  private  capital  for  the  proj- 
ect. But  it  is  also  the  result  of  exten- 
sive informal  discussions  among  the 
administration  and  Members  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  and  Senate.  As  a 
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result  of  these  discussions,  the  waiver 
package  was  substantially  improved. 
The  original  package  requested  by  the 
sponsors  extensively  changed  existing 
laws  and  regulatory  practice  and  clear- 
ly transferred  excessive  risk  to  gas 
consumers:  the  revised  package  before 
us  today  is  far  better  for  the  consumer 
and  more  in  accord  with  traditional 
regulatory  practices. 

Nonetheless,  the  proposed  waiver 
package  does  create  some  potential 
risk  for  consumers,  and  it  does  depart 
from  traditional  regulatory  practices. 
It  does  so  in  order  to  reduce,  but  by  no 
means  eliminate,  risks  to  the  in\estors 
who  will  finance  this  largest  private 
construction  project  in  history. 

We  are  acting  under  strict  deadlines, 
as  a  result  of  the  expedited  procedures 
established  by  the  1976  act.  We  have 
nevertheless  established  an  extensive 
record.  The  committees  aggressively 
sought  the  views  of  a  wide  variety  of 
interests— State  governments,  utility 
commissions,  industry,  labor,  con- 
sumer and  other  groups— both  on  the 
sponsors'  original  request  and  the 
President's  package.  We  held  7  days  of 
hearings  and  heard  63  witnesses  from 
52  organizations.  We  not  only  heard 
from  project  sponsors  and  supporters 
but  expressly  sought  to  hear  from 
those  who  might  oppose  the  pipeline 
or  believe  there  may  be  an  alternative 
way  to  build  it  or  have  access  to  Alas- 
kan gas.  No  one  who  sought  to  testify 
was  denied. 

Prom  this  extensive  record.  I  believe 
key  points  emerge: 

First,  it  is  highly  unlikely,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  project  to  move  for- 
ward next  year,  and  perhaps  for  the 
indefinite  future,  without  these  waiv- 
ers. Delay,  of  course,  would  be  expen- 
sive, with  1  year's  postponement  of 
construction  costing  investors,  and 
eventually  gas  consumers,  an  estimat- 
ed $3  billion  more. 

Second,  there  are  not  now  or  likely 
to  be  soon  other  means  of  getting  sub- 
stantial supplies  of  Alaskan  gas  to  the 
lower  48— certainly  none  that  will  be 
cheaper  for  gas  users.  In  particular, 
our  hearings  examined  various  options 
for  converting  the  gas  to  methanol, 
and  none  appeared  feasible. 

Third,  there  are  conflicting  claims 
about  the  economic  viability  of  the 
pipeline.  The  range  of  estimated  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  Nation  was 
broad.  On  balance,  if  you  believe  world 
oil  prices  are  likely  to  continue  to  rise, 
you  would  probably  agree  with  those 
who  see  this  pipeline  as  a  major  eco- 
nomic plus  for  consumers.  If  you 
expect  oil  prices  to  remain  level  or 
drop,  you  would  probably  question  the 
project's  economic  viability. 

Pourth,  and  perhaps  the  telling 
factor  in  my  own  decision,  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  project  will  still 
be  determined  in  the  marketplace— as 
we  intended  when  we  passed  ANGTA 
in  1976,  and  as  we  fully  intend  in  sup- 


porting this  waiver  proposal.  Although 
these  waivers  reduce  the  investors' 
risk  som.ewhat,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  of  the  substantial  commitment 
that  must  be  made  by  the  sponsoring 
pipeline  companies,  the  producers,  and 
the  financial  institutions  that  will  loan 
the  needed  money.  Por  the  consumers 
to  begin  to  have  to  pay  for  the  pipe- 
line before  gas  is  received— as  the  pre- 
billing  waiver  theoretically  allows— 
these  private  businessmen  are  going  to 
have  to  determine  that  the  pipeline  is 
going  to  be  completed— on  time— and 
that  the  gas  will  be  marketable,  so 
that  they  can  justify  committing  bil- 
lions of  their  own  money.  In  other 
words,  there  is  still  a  market  test  of 
the  worth  of  the  project. 

Pifth.  when  and  if  the  project  passes 
the  market  test  and  locates  private 
sources  to  put  the  $40  billion  dollars 
into  constructing  the  line,  there  are 
several  major  hurdles  it  must  yet 
cross.  Our  decision  on  this  waiver  is 
not  the  final  Federal  review  of  the 
project  by  any  means.  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
which  must  certify  that  a  pipeline 
project  is  in  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  and  that  its  proposed 
tariff,  including  any  proposed  billing 
commencement  provision,  is  just  and 
reasonable,  must  do  so  for  this  project 
as  for  any  other.  The  waiver  does  not 
exempt  this  project  from  any  of  the 
standards  that  must  normally  be  ap- 
plied by  FERC,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  case  made  to  the  FERC  con- 
cerning the  economics  of  the  project 
or  the  marketability  of  its  delivered 
gas  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  win 
FERC  approval. 

After  the  FERC's  initial  approval  is 
won,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  court 
review.  Assuming  the  project  success- 
fully negotiates  that,  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline  remains  subject  not 
only  to  the  FERC  disallowance  of  im- 
prudent costs,  but  also  to  the  over- 
sight of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  In- 
spector for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline,  a  Federal  watchdog  office 
specifically  set  up  by  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer's  interest  in  this 
project  as  it  is  constructed.  The  Feder- 
al inspector  will  be  vigilant  against 
cost  overruns,  must  approve  spending 
and  building  decisions,  and  must  assist 
the  project  to  save  the  time  and  deal 
with  the  problems  that  have  caused 
cost  overruns  on  other  energy  projects 
in  the  past.  So  while  today's  decision 
on  the  waiver  is  a  crucial  step  in  this 
process,  it  is  by  no  means  the  last. 

A  sixth  point  to  emerge  from  the 
hearings,  or  rather  to  be  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  was  any  testimony 
from  any  witness  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  viable  legislative  alternative 
to.  the  waivers  we  are  considering. 
Some  Members  have  suggested  that 
the  waivers  may  not  result  in  the  nec- 
essary private  financing,  and  they  may 
prove  right.  But  if  the  pipeline  is  too 


risky  to  investors  even  after  the  waiver 
is  accepted,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  an 
alternative  which  makes  the  project 
less  risky  to  investors  without  also 
making  it  more  risky  to  consumers. 

Our  vote  tomorrow  on  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  in  a  sense  another  step  on 
a  road  our  Government  is  already 
traveling.  From  the  passage  of 
ANGTA  by  Congress  in  1976  through 
the  U.S.  signature  on  an  agreement 
with  Canada  pledging  to  "facilitate  ex- 
peditious construction  of  the  pipeline 
and  seek  all  required  legislative  au- 
thority to  remove  any  impediments" 
and  the  decision  on  the  Alcan  High- 
way route  made  by  President  Carter 
and  ratified  by  Congress  in  1977.  and 
the  joint  congressional  resolution  in 
1980  declaring  that  the  project  re- 
mains "an  essential  part  of  securing 
this  Nation's  energy  future"  and  that 
it  would  be  given  'the  highest  level  of 
congressional  support  for  its  expedi- 
tious construction  and  completion"  to 
President  Reagan's  assurances  to 
Canada  in  Ottawa  this  year,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  repeatedly  showed  its 
support  for  completion  of  this  pipe- 
line. As  a  result  of  these  actions,  and 
of  confidence  that  the  entire  pipeline 
will  be  built,  the  Canadians  have  al- 
ready constructed  part  of  their  seg- 
ment of  the  pipeline.  Gas  is  already 
flowing  through  this  line  to  Califor- 
nia, and  will  flow  through  the  eastern 
leg  to  the  Midwest  within  a  few 
months. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  com- 
mitted itself  fully  to  reliance  on  our 
national  commitment.  The  Energy 
Minister  has  conceded  to  the  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  live  up  to  its  word  on 
the  pipeline  construction.  "It  would  be 
the  greatest  breach  of  faith  committed 
by  the  United  States  on  Canada  in  the 
last  200  years."  Ian  Watson., another 
Member  of  Parliament,  stated: 

If  the  American  Congress  cannot  be  trust- 
ed on  this  by  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  trusted  again,  and  the  Americans 
are  well  aware  of  this  *  •  *  the  relationship 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
change  permanently  •  •  * 

In  short,  our  relations  with 
Canada— our  closest  neighbor  and  ally 
and  an  important  energy  supplier— are 
to  some  extent  at  stake  in  this  vote. 

Finally.  I  would  stress  that  my  own 
decision  to  support  the  waiver  package 
was  not  made  easily.  I  personally  had 
reservations  about  two  waivers  in  par- 
ticular—the pre-billing  and  regulatory 
certainty  provisions— and  I  believe 
that  it  might  have  been  possible  to  im- 
prove them.  But.  as  you  know,  we  do 
not  now  have  the  option  of  amending 
the  President's  proposal,  and  I  have 
concluded  that  the  flaws  and  risks  of 
the  waivers  do  not  outweight  the 
almost  certain  result  of  their  rejec- 
tion; that  is.  failure  to  build  the  pipe- 


line and  bring  Alaskan  gas  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

In  1977.  in  Indiana  and  many  other 
States,  we  had  a  major  shortage  of 
natural  gas  that  closed  our  schools 
and  factories,  leaving  thousands  out  of 
work  or  on  part-time  schedules.  It 
taught  us  all  a  lesson  about  how  costly 
the  absence  of  adequate  gas  supplies 
can  be.  In  making  a  decision  on  this 
resolution,  we  must  weigh  this  risk  of 
gas  shortages,  and  the  costs  such 
shortages  impose  on  everyone,  against 
the  risks  the  waiver  may  cause  gas 
consumers  to  bear. 

I  also  remember  very  well  the  desire 
for  energy  independence  that  stirred 
us  as  our  citizens  suffered  the  effects 
of  the  oil  embargo  and  Iranian  revolu- 
tion. Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
keep  alive  one  of  the  major  hopes  for 
energy  independence  we  cited  so  often 
then.  To  the  extent  we  do  not  have 
Alaskan  gas  when  we  need  it,  the  pres- 
sure will  be  increased  on  us  to  accept 
gas  supplies  from  Algeria  or  other 
sources  that  may  be  both  more  costly 
and  more  risky. 

Have  the  facts  about  our  energy  de- 
pendence and  its  risks  really  changed 
so  radically  in  2  years  that  we  can  jus- 
tify saying  no  to  this  huge  resource  of 
domestic  energy,  available  to  us  with  a 
largely  proven  technology?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

I  am  voting  for  this  waiver  package 
not 'because  I  think  it  is  free  of  any 
problems.  It  is  not.  But  in  my  mind 
the  promise  of  the  pipeline  is  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  problems  with 
the  waivers,  and  you  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nobody  pretends  this 
is  not  a  tough  decision.  It  is  complicat- 
ed. It  is  difficult  and  it  does  involve 
risk  to  the  consumers;  but  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  failure  to  go  forward 
involves  major  risks  to  American  con- 
sumers. The  absence  of  energy  sup- 
plies has  been  extremely  costly  to  the 
American  economy  and  to  our  nation- 
al security.  If  we  want  to  have  in  the 
future  a  secure  supply  of  energy  nec- 
essary for  a  vigorous  economy,  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  national  defense,  we 
must  l)e  willing  to  make  tough  judg- 
ments and  to  make  bold  decisions,  and 
the  time  to  do  that  is  right  now. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  issues  in 
this  debate  is  the  question  of  need,  as 
I  indicated  earlier.  Our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  has  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  curtail- 
ments in  terms  of  gas  usage,  particu- 
larly in  this  last  decade;  but  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  and  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  we  ought  to  make  our  deci- 
sion on  this  pending  waiver  package. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  numerous  documents  and 
analyses  which  support  the  notion 
that  the  growth  in  gas  supplies  is  far 
different  looking  ahead  to  the  next 


decade  than  we  experienced  in  the  last 
one.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  recently  showed  that  its  earlier 
evaluation  of  484  trillion  cubic  feet  as 
of  1975  is  no  longer  accurate.  In  Feb- 
ruary this  year  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  pointed  out  that  the  mean  esti- 
mate is  now  594  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
gas. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  and  for  those 
who  would  depend  for  their  informa- 
tion on  the  Reader's  Digest.  I  have 
with  me  the  recent  article  entitled. 
"Bonanza!  America  Strikes  Gas." 

We  do  have  the  supplies.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  say  that  those  who 
argue  we  need  the  gas  down  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  beginning  in  1986  in 
order  to  supplement  what  we  have  and 
what  we  now  are  developing  are 
simply  ignoring  the  facts. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  measure  would  add  a  gas 
conditioning  plant  to  the  pipeline 
project.  In  essence,  we  are  taking  a 
major  enterprise  out  of  the  private 
sector  and  putting  it  and  operating  it 
as  a  public  utility. 

Now.  I  am  one  who  would  like  to  see 
this  project  completed  and  I  am  one 
who  would  like  to  see  additional  meas- 
ures of  gas  and  other  oil  reserves  for 
this  country;  but  I  must  tell  you.  this 
package  is  poorly  framed.  I  believe  it  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake  because  it  di- 
minishes free  enterprise.  It  is  a  mis- 
take because  the  plant  is  inconsistent 
with  our  traditional  concept  of  a 
public  utility,  and  it  is  a  mistake  be- 
cause it  will  remove  a  strong  incentive 
for  efficient  management  of  the 
project. 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  considered  this,  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned whether  or  not  the  adoption  of 
this  waiver  package  would  militate 
against  the  No.  1  option  this  country 
has  to  establish  energy  independence, 
and  that  is  to  deregulate  the  price  of 
natural  gas. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of 
this  waiver  package  will  not  work 
against  that  policy  objective.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  concluded  definitely  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  approve  this 
waiver  package. 

We  are  going  to  get  about  5  percent 
of  our  supply  from  this  pipeline  when 
it  is  completed,  and  the  melding  price 
which  that  would  cause  from  that  5 
percent  with  the  95  percent  of  the  gas 
that  is  available  in  the  lower  48  is 
going  to  produce  a  price  that  is  going 
to  make  this  gas  competitive  with 
other  sources  of  natural  gas  in  our 
country. 


We  should  never  overlook  the  fact 
that  no  matter  what  we  say  here 
today,  there  is  no  Federal  money  in- 
volved in  this  project  at  all.  We  are 
merely  modifying  the  law  so  that  the 
backers  of  the  project  can  go  back  to 
the  banking  community  and  deter- 
mine if  they  can  find  the  financing.  I 
think  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
341,  which  would  approve  a  waiver  of 
certain  laws  to  facilitate  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System  (ANGTS)  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976 
(ANGTA). 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, with  its  sister  contmiittee.  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, has  followed  the  development  of 
the  ANGTS  project  closely  over  the 
past  5  years.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels,   the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  has  provid- 
ed great  leadership  in  this  matter.  The 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
played  its  appropriate  role  throughout 
this  past  year  in  the  preparation  of 
the  waiver  package.  It  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  package  submitted  by 
the  President,  heard  all  the  witnesses 
who  asked  to  be  heard,  and  solicited 
testimony  to  insure  a  complete  record. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  committee  studied  the 
matter    that    every    single    argument 
now  advanced  by  the  opposition  to  the 
project  is  drawn  from  analyses  and  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  conunittee  staff. 
I  must  say  the  argimients  against  are 
compelling,   but   they   are   not    suffi- 
ciently   compelling.    The    committee 
considered   all   these   arguments   and 
voted  27  to  14  to  approve  the  waiver 
package. 

NEED  POR  THE  GAS 

Conventional  reserves  in  the  lower 
48  are  declining.  Prudhoe  Bay  repre- 
sents more  than  10  percent  of  proven 
U.S.  reserves.  Alaskan  gas  transported 
through  ANGTS  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  400,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
or  total  current  imports  from  Libya. 

ANGTS  is  the  only  means  currently 
available  to  deliver  Alaskan  gas  to  the 
lower  48. 

JOSTIFICATIOH  FOR  WAIVER  PACKAGE 

Begirming  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Act  in  1976.  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive have  repeatedly  restated  the 
commitment  to  facilitating  private 
construction  of  the  pipeline: 
Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Trans-     Oct.  22.  1976. 
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Transit      Pipeline      Treaty     July  3,  1977. 

(with  Canada). 
Agreement     on     Principles     Sept.  20. 

(with  Canada).  1977. 

President's  decision Nov.  8.  1977. 

Northern       Pipeline       Act     Apr.  12,  1978. 

(Canada). 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolu-    June  27.  1980. 

tion  104. 
Presidents  letter  to  Prime    July  18.  1980. 

Minister. 

ANGTS  cannot  be  privately  fi- 
nanced without  the  approval  of  this 
waiver  package. 

It  may  be  that  even  with  this  pack- 
age, it  will  not  be  possible  to  arrange 
private  financing  for  ANGTS,  but  this 
package  represents  a  good  faith  effort 
to  facilitate  such  financing  and  dis- 
charge our  national  commitments.  If  it 
fails  to  achieve  its  goal,  the  Nation  has 
no  further  responsibility  to  pursue  the 
private  financing  goal. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  PREBILLING 

Prebilling  will  only  cover  the  debt 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  spon- 
sors, not  their  equity  in  the  project, 
thus  they  have  every  reason  to  pursue 
construction  and  avoid  a  circumstance 
in  which  prebilling  would  be  triggered. 

Prebilling  can  occur  only  under  most 
unusual  and  unlikely  circumstances.  It 
can  only  occur  if  one  of  three  essential 
parts  of  the  system— the  processing 
plant,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  segment, 
or  the  Canadian  segment— has  been 
completed  and  one  or  both  of  the 
other  segments  is  uncompleted  after  a 
date  to  be  determined  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC). 

FERC  has  full  discretion  as  to 
whether  to  allow  prebilling  and  what 
amount  may  be  prebilled.  It  also  has 
congressional  mandate  to  apply  pre- 
billing only  to  prudent  expenditures. 

Prebilling  will  cease  when  the  unfin- 
ished segments  of  the  line  are  com- 
pleted and  the  line  goes  into  oper- 
ation. Since  the  sponsors  will  be 
unable  to  collect  rate  of  return  while 
the  pipeline  is  uncompleted  and  not  in 
operation  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
sponsors  would  arrange  the  financing 
necessary  to  commence  construction, 
build  enough  of  the  pipeline  to  trigger 
the  prebilling  mechanism  and  then 
not  pursue  the  line  to  completion  and 
operation. 

The  committee  has  directed  FERC 
to  see  that  consumers,  who  are  assum- 
ing additional  risks  through  the  pre- 
billing provisions,  are  granted  benefits 
commensurate  with  those  risks  by  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  return  for  sponsors 
and  their  financial  backers  proportion- 
ately to  the  reduction  in  the  risk  they 
are  assuming. 

DECONTROL  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  that  the  de- 
regulation of  Prudhoe  Bay  natural  gas 
will  deprive  consumers  of  any  econom- 
ic benefits  and  shall  be  opposed. 


USE  OF  AMERICAN  STEEL 

John  McMillian.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  partners  sponsoring  ANGTS, 
stated  in  a  letter  to  the  committee 
that  he  "intended  to  purchase  and 
use,  on  a  priority  basis.  American  ma- 
terials to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
and  practicable." 

The  committee  intends  to  excercise 
continuing  oversight  to  assure  that 
that  commitment  is  fulfilled. 

PRODUCER  PARTICIPATION 

The  waiver  package  does  permit  pro- 
ducers to  participate  in  the  project, 
but  FERC  may  not  agree  to  producer 
participation  which  is  inconsistent 
with  antitrust  laws,  restricts  access  of 
nonowner  shippers,  or  restricts  expan- 
sion of  the  capacity  of  the  system. 

The  committee  reluctantly  accepted 
limited  participation  by  producers  as 
an  essential  element  in  developing  a 
financeable  package.  It  would  look 
with  disfavor  on  any  additional 
change  that  would  give  Alaskan  gas 
producers  either  individually  or  as  a 
group  majority  ownership  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

REGULATORY  CERTAINTY 

The  financial  markets  indicated  an 
unwillingness  to  undertake  the  financ- 
ing of  the  project  unless  they  were  as- 
sured of  the  terms  governing  the  re- 
covery of  debt.  Once  FERC  has  issued 
its  final  certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  it  can  only  change  the  terms 
for  such  recovery  upon  request  of  the 
sponsors. 

FERC  can.  however,  disallow  collec- 
tion of  "imprudently  incurred"  costs 
and  can  change  the  terms  regarding 
the  recovery  of  equity  in  the  project, 
that  is  to  say,  the  profit  that  the  spon- 
sors will  be  allowed  tC  earn. 

FUTURE  FEDERAL  AID  OR  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
it  would  submit  no  additional  waiver 
or  legislative  requestis  in  regard  to  this 
project. 

It  is  the  determination  of  this  com- 
mittee that  enactment  of  the  current 
waiver  package  fulfills  the  commit- 
ment to  facilitate  private  development 
of  this  project  and  that  no  further 
action  would  be  appropriate  or  desira- 
ble. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has  8  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  has  11  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Corcoran)  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
comments  contained  in  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce (Mr.  DiNGELL)  to  the  members 
of  that  committee.  In  this  memoran- 


dum to  which  he  referred  earlier  in  his 
observations  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
involved  in  the  prebilling  than  simply 
the  contingent  liability  involving  in- 
terest and  carrying  charges.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  page  14.  the  author 
of  the  memorandum  points  out  this 
would  include  "debt  service,  principal, 
taxes,  and  operating  expenses,  which 
represents  about  80  percent  of  the  full 
cost  of  service." 

In  addition  to  that,  in  this  memoran- 
dum there  is  reference  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Canadian  leg  of  the  pipe- 
line. And  in  that  particular  case  there 
is  also  the  potential  liability  that  the 
consumers  representing  60  percent  of 
the  gas  consumers  in  this  country 
would  face  with  respect  to  the  Canadi- 
an section.  In  that  case,  not  only  do  we 
have  all  of  these  other  elements,  but 
we  also  have  a  return  on  equity  factor 
which  U.S.  consumers  will  be  paying 
to  Canadian  sponsors  of  this  pipeline 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  we  need  to  understand  why  we  are 
here  today.  We  are  here  today  because 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  has  ba- 
sically failed  the  market  test.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  in  the  first  place. 

Now.  the  question  before  us  is  not 
the  one  that  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  propounding.  They  are 
suggesting  to  us  that  the  issue  we  face 
is  this:  Should  we  or  should  we  not 
build  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is. 
rather,  who  will  bear  the  risk  of  fi- 
nancing the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. 

Now.  under  the  provision  that  is 
before  us,  we  are  calling  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  and,  ultimately 
in  my  judgment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  provide  the  financing  and 
bear  the  risk  for  the  construction  of 
this  pipeline. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  two  other  alternatives: 
The  State  of  Alaska,  which  stands  to 
profit  very  substantially  from  this 
pipeline;  and  the  producers  of  the  nat- 
ural gas.  And  those  we  are.  not  asking 
in  this  case  to  bear  a  substantially  in- 
creased portion  of  the  risk. 

Now.  what  is  the  risk? 

The  risk,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  ba- 
sically this:  As  we  look  at  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas.  and  we  build  in  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  pipe- 
line, we  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
gas  that  will  be  selling  for  $13  to  $20 
per  Mcf  at  the  time  it  flows  in  1987. 
Gas  priced  at  that  level  could  very 
well  be  noncompetitive,  could  not  com- 
pete effectively  with  alternative 
sources  of  energy,  including  imported 
oil.  Industries  in  this  country  are 
going  to  be  in  a  position  where  they 
will  be  able  to  switch  away  from  high- 
priced  natural  gas  and  go  to  alterna- 
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live  sources  of  energy.  Since  they  con- 
stitute 40  percent  of  the  consumers, 
that  means  that  the  remaining  60  per- 
cent of  the  consumers,  primarily  resi- 
dential customers,  will  be  forced  not 
only  to  pay  this  high  cost  for  the  gas 
they  receive,  but  then  be  forced  to 
bear  the  total  burden  of  the  cost  of 
the  capital  structure  for  delivering 
that  gas. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  waivers  of  law  for  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  (ANGTS).  I  want  to  make 
clear,  however,  that  my  opposition  to 
these  proposed  waivers  in  no  way  re- 
flects my  opposition  to  the  concept  of 
transporting  Alaskan  natural  gas  to 
the  lower  48  States.  Indeed.  I  fully  un- 
derstand that  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area 
contains  a  tremendous  amount  of 
proven  natural  gas  reserves— 27  tril- 
lion cubic  feet— that  it  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  containing  much  more— possibly 
100  trillion  cubic  feet— and  that  access 
to  these  reserves  appears  critical  to  as- 
suring a  secure  energy  future  for  the 
United  States. 

Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  obvi- 
ous merits  of  obtaining  Alaskan  natu- 
ral gas  requires  that  we  approve  any 
means  of  financing  the  transportation 
system  without  first  asking  if  the  pro- 
posed financing  scheme  could  be  im- 
proved upon.  In  my  opinion,  the  fi- 
nancing package  before  us  certainly 
could  be  iriipioved,  especially  by  seek- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  prebilling 
provision. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  trans- 
portation system  in  1977  was  the 
pledge  by  its  sporvsors  that  the  system 
could  be  privately  financed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proponents  of  ANGTS 
claimed  that  the  project  could  be  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  approximately  $8 
billion.  Today,  we  are  told  that  in  fact 
the  project  cannot  be  privately  fi- 
nanced and  that  the  estimated  cost  is 
well  over  $50  billion. 

Under  the  waiver  provision  allowing 
for  prebilling.  potential  Alaskan  natu- 
ral gas  consumers  could  be  charged  for 
costs  associated  with  pipeline  con- 
struction, operation,  and  debt  financ- 
ing prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
entire  pipeline  system  and  before  they 
receive  any  gas.  Furthermore,  al- 
though these  charges  could  commence 
before  the  pipeline  is  completed,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  once  billing 
begins  that  the  pipeline  will  even  be 
completed  or  that  the  natural  gas 
which  will  flow  through  it  will  be  mar- 
ketable at  a  competitive  price.  Indeed, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
cost  of  the  gas  will  be  at  least  $15  to 


$18  per  1.000  cubic  feet,  and  that  the 
impact  of  accelerated  or  full  decontrol 
of  natural  gas— a  very  uncertain  factor 
at  this  point — could  affect  the  econom- 
ics of  the  project  to  a  great  degree. 

Thus,  there  is  the  very  real  possibili- 
ty that  the  potential  consumers  of  the 
gas  could  be  left  holding  the  bill  for 
the  full  cost  of  a  pipeline  which  was 
abandoned  short  of  completion  or  left 
idle  because  the  gas  which  was  sup- 
posed to  flow  through  it  was  found  to 
be  unmarketable. 

In  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Iowa 
State  Commerce  Commission,  the 
members  of  the  commission  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  pre-billing  provi- 
sion is  "to  shift  the  risk  of  the  project 
from  investors  to  present  consumers 
with  no  assurance  that  they  will  ever 
receive  any  gas  from  the  system.  The 
reluctance  of  the  financial  community 
to  invest  sufficient  funds  in  the  proj- 
ect without  the  waiver  package  is  an 
indication  of  its  speculative  nature." 
In  expressing  their  concern  about  the 
waiver  package,  the  commissioners 
noted  that  the  burden  of  the  projects 
failure  would  "fall  heavily  on  those 
lowans"  who  are  currently  served  by  a 
partner  in  the  ANGTS  project,  and 
concluded  by  adding  that  "the  risk 
they  are  being  asked  to  assume  is  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  total  benefits 
they  will  receive,  if  and  when  the 
system  is  completed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  find  it  rather 
inconsistent  that  the  proponents  of 
the  waiver  package  have  contended 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pipeline 
venture  is  so  risky  without  approval  of 
the  prebilling  provision  that  private 
capital  cannot  be  secured,  while  on  the 
other  hand  claiming  that  the  risk  is 
extremely  small  that  consumers  will 
have  to  be  billed  prematurely,  or  for 
more  than  about  an  additional  $20  for 
1  year.  If  in  fact  the  pipeline  is  very 
likely  to  be  completed  on  schedule  and 
under  budget,  and  the  gas  will  be  sold 
at  competitive  rates,  then  potential  in- 
vestors or  financiers  should  be  able  to 
recognize  the  soundness  of  the  project 
and  be  willing  to  lend  it  their  support. 

As  one  who  has  stated  over  the  years 
that  there  is  a  role  for  our  Federal 
Government  to  play  in  helping  to 
assure  our  Nation's  future  energy  sup- 
plies, I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
simply  abandon  the  idea  of  obtaining 
access  to  Alaskan  natural  gas  reserves 
after  disapproving  this  waiver  propos- 
al. Rather,  if  it  is  deemed  that  the 
availability  of  Alaskan  natural  gas  is 
critical  to  securing  our  energy  future— 
and  the  evidence  points  to  that  conclu- 
sion—then the  U.S.  Government 
should  consider  its  possible  role  in 
guaranteeing  the  completion  of  the 
pipeline. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  these  pro- 
posed waivers  and  direct  immediate 
and  serious  attention  to  looking  at 
other  alternatives  for  assuring  access 
to  Alaskan  natural  gas. 


Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  residential  consumers  who 
cannot  switch,  therefore,  will  be 
forced  to  pay  an  extremely  high  cost 
for  natural  gas. 

Now.  some  Members  have  suggested. 
"Well,  this  is  OK.  There  will  \ie  no 
more  waivers.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  being  asked  to  partici- 
pate." I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  should  not  buy  that  argument, 
because  when  that  extremely  high 
cost  for  natural  gas  hits  consumers.  I 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  will  be 
stumbling  over  one  another  to  jump  to 
the  aid  of  consumers  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  bail  out  this 
project  ultimately. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  this  is 
a  vote  on  which  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful. We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
transfer  too  high  a  cost,  too  much 
risk,  to  the  consumers.  We  must  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  paint  ourselves 
into  a  position  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  bail  us  out  down  the 
line. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  join  with  those  in  opposition 
to  this  legislation  on  these  waivers,  as 
one  from  a  State  where  several  years 
ago  we  had  the  construction-work-in- 
progress-idea  approach,  and  we  over- 
whelmingly, the  whole  State,  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  overwhelmingly  defeat- 
ed it.  for  a  similar  purpose  as  this. 

I  think  it  has  been  said  here  before 
by  others,  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  po- 
tential ripoffs  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  is  a  true  statement.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  exaggeration  at  all. 

I  believe  that  the  idea  to  make 
people  pay  for  something  they  will 
never  benefit  from  by  imposition  by 
the  Government  is  just  as  bad  as 
taxing  people  for  something  they  will 
never  receive  a  benefit  from.  What  we 
are  doing  by  act  of  Congress  is  giving 
FERC  the  power  to  tax  and  to  use 
those  tax  moneys  basically  consumer, 
taxpayer,  people  having  money,  take 
that  money  and  use  it  for  private  en- 
terprise. I  think  it  is  the  biggest  ripoff. 
an(l  I  join  others  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  is  fairly  clear,  and  it  has  been  con- 
vincing to  me.  that  Congress  on  two 
occasions,  and  at  least  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  have  made  com- 
mitments with  regard  to  the  Alaska 
natural  gas  pipeline  to  the  Canadian 
Government.  While  some  of  the  waiv- 
ers   in    this   package    trouble    me.    it 
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seems  to  me  that  those  commitments 
are  the  overriding  reason  that  I  must 
support  this  legislation. 

But  it  also  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  make  very  clear  to  our  Canadi- 
an neighbors  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  that  commitment  does 
not  go,  and  certainly  it  is  my  feeling  it 
should  not  extend  at  some  future  date 
to  any  kind  of  bailout,  loan  guaran- 
tees, or  something  of  that  nature. 

I  would  appreciate  the  chairman's 
comments  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  SHARP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  states,  I  think 
quite  accurately,  that  this  fulfills  the 
obligations  involved  in  any  commit- 
ments that  the  U.S.  Government  has 
made  or  any  representations  made  to 
the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Ca- 
nadian people  with  respect  to  this 
pipeline.  The  Canadian  Government 
and  the  American  Government  have 
always  agreed  that  the  construction 
and  success  of  this  project  would 
depend  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  could  attract  private  financing. 

The  prebilling  waiver  satisfies  this 
commitment  with  respect  to  the  Cana- 
dian portion  of  the  project  in  my  esti- 
mation. We  have  also  received  testimo- 
ny from  the  President's  representa- 
tives, and  we  have  received  indications 
from  the  Canadian  Government 
through  the  State  Department  that 
this  does  represent  a  complete  dis- 
charge of  the  commitment,  and  no  one 
can  come  back  later  and  tell  us  that 
we  are  required  by  it  to  shell  out  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  that,  and  I 
want  to  nail  it  down. 

This  is  not  a  Government  guarantee. 
This  is  not  a  loan  guarantee.  And  it  is 
not  a  precedent  for  one.  You  are  going 
to  have  trouble  with  me  if  they  come 
back  with  anything  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Recouping  my  time, 
not  only  does  this  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions to  Canada,  but  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's feeling.  If  this  waiver  propos- 
al passes  and  the  project  does  not  at- 
tract private  financing,  we  go  back  to 
the  drawing  boards.  We  do  not  start 
from  the  waiver  and  add  to  it  if  this 
project  is  not  able  to  attract  the  pri- 
vate capital. 

Mr.  UDALL.  There  will  not  be  any 
temptation  to  go  back,  if  this  falls 
apart.  I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Interior  for  digging  such  a  mar- 
velously  deep  hole. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  some  of  our  colleagues  have 


decided  to  draw  a  line  and  say,  'No 
more."  I  just  wish  they  would  have 
acted  a  little  bit  sooner.  I  wish  they 
had  the  same  concern  for  their  own 
gas  customers  as  they  do  for  the  Cana- 
dians. 

I  think  our  job  is  to  represent  the 
people  here,  from  the  United  States, 
not  from  Canada. 

With  respect  to  those  commitments 
in  principle  between  President  Carter 
and  the  Government  of  Canada,  be- 
tween President  Reagan  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  the  fact  is  that 
there  never  was  any  specificity  about 
what  was  the  obligation,  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  would  have  to  go  into  this 
kind  of  prebilling  arrangement,  or 
whether  or  not  we  would  have  to  put 
the  blinders  on  the  50  State  regulato- 
ry agencies  so  that  they  could  never 
have  the  opportunity,  as  they  ordinar- 
ily do,  to  review  the  tariffs  involved 
after  a  project  has  been  started,  after 
the  gas  has  begun  to  flow,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  That  is  why, 
while  it  may  be  facile  for  some  of  my 
colleagues  to  comment  at  this  point  in 
the  debate  on  this  concern  about  these 
particular  problems.  I  think  that  what 
we  should  look  at  is  the  obligation 
that  we  have  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  take  action  which  protects 
our  people  as  a  first  priority.  And  the 
obligation  we  have  is  to  make  sure 
that  no  major  hurdle  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  would  be  the  prob- 
lem; however  through  this  waiver 
package,  which  cannot  be  amended, 
we  would  go  far  beyond  the  original 
intent  of  such  procedures  to  guarantee 
that  in  the  event  there  is  a  default  on 
any  of  the  construction  loans  our  citi- 
zens would  have  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
This  is  'unprecedented  and  should  be 
rejected  by  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach >. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  first  like  to  congratulate  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois on  this  very  profound  issue. 

Simply  put.  there  is  real  question 
whether  consumers  should  be  expect- 
ed to  carry  the  burden  of  corporate 
risks  when,  whatever  the  project's  out- 
come, their  only  gain  is  likely  to  be 
skyrocketing  utility  bills.  A  free-enter- 
prise society  implies  risk-taking  by  the 
entrepreneur,  not  the  consumer.  If 
Congress  grants  these  waivers  de- 
manded by  the  energy  industry,  a 
novel  precedent  will  be  established. 
Consumers  will  be  charged  for  gas 
they  do  not  and  may  never  receive.  If 
these  waivers  are  approved,  incentives 
to  hold  down  pipeline  construction 
costs  will  be  reduced,  as  will  incentives 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  natural  gas 
produced  in  the  lower  48  States. 

The  transfer  of  wealth  as  well  as 
people  from  energy-consuming  to 
energy-producing  States  will  be  accel- 
erated. In  addition,  the  cost  of  produc- 


tion of  products  as  diverse  as  com, 
tractors,  and  backhoes  will  go  up.  thus 
undercutting  America's  competitive 
trade  position  abroad. 

Approval  of  this  waiver  package  is  a 
classic  special-interest  issue  which 
Congress  has  no  business  sanctioning. 
I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a  good  hear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior on  this  waiver  request,  and  the 
vote  in  that  committee  was  32  to  9  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.  I  tell  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  that  I  do 
not  think  there  were  any  of  the  32 
members,  including  myself,  who  voted 
for  this  that  really  liked  the  waivers, 
but  we  did  in  the  final  analysis  appre- 
ciate the  reason  for  the  requesting  of 
the  waivers. 

Further,  we  know  that  this  country 
either  today  or  tomorrow  or  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  1987.  will  have  a  desperate  need 
for  Alaska  natural  gas.  We  know  that 
without  the  waivers,  this  pipeline  will 
either  not  be  built  or.  as  is  more  likely 
in  my  judgment,  will  eventually  be 
built  and  will  be  more  expensive  on 
the  consumers  in  that  far  distant  day 
than  would  the  result  of  the  granting 
of  these  waivers  now  be  on  those  same 
consumers. 

If  we  scuttle  this,  we  are  breaking 
our  word  to  our  good  and  respected 
neighbors  to  the  North,  the  Canadi- 
ans. 

Finally,  if  this  House  turns  this 
down,  if  our  Committee  on  the  Interi- 
or would  have  turned  it  down,  or  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
then  we  would  have  been  doing  what 
the  President  and  the  Senate  have  re- 
fused to  do,  and  that  is,  break  our 
agreements  with  the  Canadians  and 
scuttle  this  project. 

So  I  urge  us  to  go  ahead.  But  I  urge 
one  other  thing  on  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House. 

Inasmuch  as  I  really  do  not  like 
these  waivers,  but  do  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  them,  I  would  urge  cau- 
tion on  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  members  of  the  appropriate 
committees. 

D  1430 

When  pipeline  companies  next  come 
to  us  and  ask  for  the  OK,  the  legisla- 
tive OK  to  build  their  pipelines,  we 
ought  to  tie  them  down  tightly  so  that 
this  foot-in-the-door  financing  will  ; 
stop.  i 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  always  regarded  the  relationship 
between  employer  and  employee  as  a 
very  sacred  one.   but  in   1974   I   was 
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faced  with  a  decision  to  lay  off  a 
couple  of  hundred  people  because  we 
did  not  have  the  gas  to  run  the  plant. 

Now.  price  is  an  inconvenience,  but 
the  absence  of  gas  is  a  disaster. 

Most  importantly,  we  seem  to  be  ar- 
guing the  question  of  urgency  today. 
Well,  unfortunately  the  question  of 
urgency  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  in 
the  hands  of  what  a  lot  of  us  refer  to 
as  "a  bunch  of  crazies"  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  it  is  time  that  we  recognize 
we  are  never  going  to  be  in  trouble  be- 
cause we  have  too  much  gas.  but  the 
converse  can  be  terribly,  terribly,  dis- 
appointing. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  one  would  deny  the  urgency 
or  the  need  for  the  Middle  West,  the 
East,  or  the  South  to  have  a  supply  of 
gas.  But  earlier  this  year  many  of  us 
voted  for  a  tax  bill,  a  tax  bill  that  we 
said  gave  true  relief  and  would  indeed 
begin  to  extend  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  and  allow  risk.  We  voted  to  cut 
back  the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal 
spending  because  we  said  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  the  Government  to  be  as  in- 
volved as  it  is  in  the  private  sector. 

To  do  these  two  things  and  then  to 
look  at  this  and  say  that  in  this  case 
we  will  involve  ourselves— because  that 
is  in  effect  what  we  are  doing— is  in 
error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  cost  of  con- 
structing this  pipeline,  certain  waivers 
may  be  necessary,  but  the  consortium 
building  this  pipeline  is  asking  for 
more  than  the  means  to  complete  the 
project.  The  Congress  today  is  being 
asked  to  subsidize  this  venture 
through  a  closet  tax  on  gas  users, 
while  still  assuring  the  consortium  a 
profitable  return.  Gas  consumers  in 
my  district  could  have  their  gas  bill 
raised  by  as  much  as  $1.50  per  month 
to  generate  the  $37  billion  in  con- 
sumer subsidies  the  consortium  may 
seek. 

In  1976,  when  the  Congress  first 
passed  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act,  it  was  wisely  decided 
that  the  pipeline  should  be  built 
through  private  financing.  Now  we  are 
being  asked  to  open  the  door  for 
future  Government  subsidization  of 
,  this  project.  Prebilling  is  the  first  step 
toward  direct  Federal  subsidies.  If  this 
pipeline  should  fail  to  be  completed  or 
be  unable  to  deliver  gas  at  a  market- 
able price,  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  under  pressure  to  engage  in  a 
bailout  to  save  the  investment  that 
was  forced  upon  gas  consumers. 

Anyway  you  cut  th^  cake,  the  pre- 
billing in  these  waivers  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tax  on  gas  consumers  to 
subsidize  the  energy  companies.  As  we 
all  know,  the  energy  companies  have 
not  been  standing  in  line  in  bankrupt- 
cy court  lately.  Asking  gas  consumers 


to  finance  their  undertakings  can  only 
be  termed  as  a  ripof  f . 

We  can  waive  laws  to  allow  the 
energy  companies  to  build  this  pipe- 
line: and  if  the  line  is  completed  and 
can  deliver  natural  gas  at  a  market- 
able price,  these  companies  will  be 
able  to  bill  the  consumers  who  receive 
the  gas  and  still  make  a  profit.  I  will 
work  to  see  this  pipeline  constructed 
and  will  support  waivers  to  allow  pri- 
vate financing.  Forcing  gas  consumers 
to  support  this  project  financially,  to 
assume  the  risk  of  this  endeavor,  is 
not  private  financing  and  is  not 
worthy  of  passage  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  indeed  need 
this  gas— and  indeed  my  State  does— I 
would  point  out  that  the  gas  compa- 
nies know  it.  and  they  can  build  the 
pipeline  and  then  bill  for  the  gas.  It  is 
inappropriate  and  wrong  to  go  at  this 
along  the  route  that  the  committee 
has  proposed,  and  I  think  we  should 
all  be  voting  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  de- 
sires to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  that  he  has  7 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  that  he  has 
5  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  that 
he  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
this  resolution.  At  the  present  time 
our  Nation  remains  dangerously  de- 
pendent on  costly  and  historically  un- 
stable foreign  energy  sources.  Comple- 
tion of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline 
system  will  aid  efforts  to  increase  pro- 
duction from  domestic  energy  sources 
and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
greater  energy  independence,  thus 
strengthening  our  national  security. 

One  of  the  reported  sticking  points 
of  the  resolution's  proposed  waiver  of 
legal  obstacles  to  private  financing  of 
the  pipeline  is  the  potential  effect  on 
natural  gas  consumers.  Opponents  of 
the  waiver  argue  that  the  consumer  is 
going  to  have  to  shoulder  the  cost 
burden  if  private  financing  is  ap- 
proved. In  my  opinion  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant distortion  of  the  facts. 

First,  the  earliest  possible  date  that 
the  average  residential  consumer 
could  begin  to  participate  in  the 
project's  support  would  be  November 
of    1986.    That    is    the    earliest    date 


which  could  be  set  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  for 
completion  and  operation  of  the  whole 
pipeline  system.  And  even  the  setting 
of  that  date  would  not  automatically 
enable  distributors  to  bill  consumers. 
Billing  could  begin  prior  to  actual  de- 
liveries of  gas  from  the  system  only 
after  one  pr  more  project  segments  are 
actually  complete  and  ready  for  oper- 
ation. If.  as  expected,  all  three  project 
segments  are  completed  on  schedule, 
no  advance  billing  would  take  place. 

Delay  in  completion  of  the  project  is 
unlikely  thanks  to  extensive  precon- 
struction  engineering  and  design  ef- 
forts in  coordination  with  Federal  reg- 
ulatory authorities.  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  some  delay  does  occur,  the 
effect  on  the  average  residential  con- 
sumer's monthly  gas  bill  would  be  lim- 
ited to  a  range  of  from  32  cents  to 
$1.78. 

Still  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  why 
the  consumer  should  carry  any  poten- 
tial cost  burden.  What  does  the  con- 
sumer get  out  of  this  project,  if  any- 
thing? What  he  gets  is  insurance 
against  a  much  more  serious  risk  than 
that  of  a  slightly  raised  gas  bill— that 
is  the  risk  of  a  repeat  of  the  gas  short- 
ages which  occurred  during  the  mid- 
1970's.  The  Alaska  pipeline  project 
will  give  natural  gas  consumers  of  the 
lower  48  States  access  to  approximate- 
ly 13  percent  of  total  U.S.  domestic  gas 
reserves.  Not  only  will  this  new  access 
reduce  the  risk  of  future  gas  short- 
ages, and  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources,  it  will  also  help  create 
new  jobs  for  U.S.  workers. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  vote  for  a 
more  secure  energy  future,  a  vote  for 
increased  national  security,  and  a  vote 
for  increased  employment  for  our  citi- 
zens. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  a  re- 
sounding "yes"  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  341  which  approves  the 
waiver  of  law  to  remove  various  regu- 
latory obstacles  to  private  financing  of 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system,  an  important  national  energy 
project.  There  are  compelling  reasons 
to  support  the  President's  proposed 
waiver  package  which  has  implications 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

Natural  gas  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  our  national  effort  to  reduce 
imports  of  foreign  oil.  Once  the  pipe- 
line is  completed,  we  will  have  access 
to  the  natural  gas  of  Prudhoe  Bay, 
Alaska,  which  contains  the  largest 
known  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States.  We  still  import  more 
than  5  million  barrels  per  day  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  Therefore, 
we  are  still  vulnerable  to  uncontrolla- 
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ble  events  in  unstable  regions  of  the 
world  which  presently  supply  our  oil. 
By  1985,  total  U.S.  gas  supplies  could 
be  increased  to  allow  displacement  of 
over  2  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
The  Alaska  gas  pipeline  will  have  an 
initial  capacity  of  2  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  day.  and  can  be  expanded  to 
move  as  much  as  3.2  billion  cubic  feet 
per  day.  This  will  displace  nearly 
400.000  barrels  per  day  of  imported  oil, 
a  savings  of  nearly  $7  billion  per  year 
as  well  as  a  major  reduction  in  our  for- 
eign petroleum  dependence.  Domestic 
natural  gas  supplies  are  very  impor- 
tant in  the  near  future  if  we  are  to  dis- 
place foreign  oil  and  make  the  United 
States  more  independent  of  OPEC. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
waiver  of  law  would  also  fulfill  impor- 
tant U.S.  commitments  to  Canada.  In 
1977.  the  United  States  and  Canada 
signed  a  bilateral  agreement  under 
which  both  Governments  pledged  to 
facilitate  expeditious  and  efficient 
construction  of  the  pipeline  and  to 
seek  all  required  legislative  authority 
to  remove  any  delays  or  impediments 
thereto.  You  may  remember  President 
Carter's  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  in  full  support  of  the  project, 
and  also  a  special  congressional  resolu- 
tion confirming  that  this  pipeline 
enjoys  the  highest  level  of  congres- 
sional support  for  its  expeditious  con- 
struction and  completion.  This  admin- 
istration, confirmed  by  President  Rea- 
gan's telegram  to  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  prior  to  his  announcement  in 
support  of  a  waiver  package,  also  be- 
lieves this  project  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  energy  security  of 
North  America,  and  is  a  symbol  of 
United  States-Canadian  ability  to 
work  together  cooperatively  in  the 
energy  area  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Canadian  Government  approval  for 
the  construction  of,  and  export  of  Ca- 
nadian gas  through,  the  previously 
constructed  portions  of  the  Alaska 
natural  gas  pipeline  was  given  in  reli- 
ance on  these  commitments  that  the 
entire  ANGTS  project  would  be  com- 
pleted and  that  the  Canadian  sponsors 
would  be  permitted  to  commence  bill- 
ing for  their  segment  of  the  pipeline 
upon  its  separate  completion.  This 
latter  commitment  was  particularly 
important  to  Canada  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  principal  consumers  of 
the  Alaskan  gas  will  be  U.S.  house- 
holds and  commercial  industrial  users. 

Failure  to  meet  these  commitments 
by  rejecting  or  failing  to  act  on  the 
waiver  of  law  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  could  have  serious  repercus- 
sions on  United  States-Canadian  rela- 
tions in  energy  as  well  as  other  fields. 
Not  only  would  it  cast  doubt  on  the  re- 
liability of  U.S.  international  commit- 
ments, but  also  would  be  perceived 
abroad   as  signaling   a   weakening   in 


American  resolve  to  reduce  our  energy 
vulnerability. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  waiver  package. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lagoharsino). 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp)  for  his  fine  work  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL),  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

The  merits  of  this  package  of  waiv- 
ers has  been  heard  far  and  wide  and  in 
depth.  Let  us  face  facts.  I  say  to  my 
good  friends  that  I  have  heard  much 
about  the  consumer  side  of  this  issue. 
However,  this  is  a  consumer-oriented 
package  of  waivers.  In  return  for  bear- 
ing a  small  financial  risk,  consumers 
will  benefit  by  receiving  secure  and 
economic  source  of  U.S.  fuel. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  record  of  1960, 
we  see  that  on  this  same  floor  many  of 
the  same  philosophies  were  expound- 
ed. Members  were  saying.  "Let  us  help 
the  consumers  and  lift  the  embargo  on 
imported  oil  because  this  will  help  the 
consumers." 

We  saw  what  happened,  and  the 
people  who  are  watching  this  program 
saw  what  happened.  We  immediately 
went  from  S1.74  to  $13.74  for  a  barrel 
of  oil  in  2  months.  Eventually,  we 
went  to  $40  a  barrel  for  crude  oil.  And 
I  can  tell  my  good  friends  that  the 
same  thing  can  happen  to  us  in  the 
natural  gas  field.  If  Congress  does  not 
act  to  increase  supplies  of  American 
natural  gas. 

Yes.  we  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
surplus  of  gas  now.  I  say  there  is  no 
surplus  of  gas.  Gas  can  take  the  place 
of  oil  and  can  reduce  our  dangerous 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  Alaska 
has  the  gas.  and  we  want  to  deliver  it 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  not  Alas- 
ka's decision  to  have  it  go  through 
Canada.  The  pipeline  route  was  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  and  President 
Carter.  There  was  a  commitment  at 
the  time  to  the  Canadians  that  we 
would  build  an  interstate  international 
line  of  supply  of  gas  to  the  Midwest, 
the  West,  and  the  east  coast. 

This  is  what  this  package  of  waivers 
does.  It  gives  the  opportunity  for  the 
marketplEice  to  finance  the  line.  Ap- 
proval of  the  waiver  will  allow  private 
financial  negotiations  to  continue.  Pri- 
vate financing  will  complete  this  pipe- 
line that  will  provide  to  the  American 
people— and  I  say  this  without  any  res- 
ervation—120  years  of  supply  of  gas. 

There  is  a  new  report  by  the  Nation- 
al Petroleum  Council  that  the  estimat- 
ed reserves  on  the  Arctic  Slope  alone 
are  109  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas.  Think  about  that  for  a  moment. 
That  is  four  times  the  size  if  the  Prud- 


hoe  Bay  Reserve,  which  is  the  largest 
ever  discovered  in  North  America.  The 
report  also  estimates  there  is  143  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  in  Alaska. 

We  have  the  resources  in  Alaska. 
Alaskans  are  willing  to  participate  in 
helping  this  Nation  become  energy  in- 
dependent. But  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  if  this  waiver  package  does  not 
pass,  there  will  be  no  Alcan  pipeline 
built  today,  tomorrow,  or  ever.  The 
gas  will  be  utilized,  but  it  could  well  be 
delivered  by  LNG  tankers  to  foreign 
markets.  If  Members  from  Midwestern 
States  want  to  insure  that  Alaskan  gas 
is  shipped  by  pipeline  to  the  Midwest. 
I  recommend  voting  in  favor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  341. 

Now,  we  have  looked  at  this  package 
of  waivers  throughout  the  committee 
process.  Each  committee  has  come 
down  on  the  side  that  private  industry 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  build 
this  pipeline. 

If,  by  some  chance,  so-called  con- 
sumer advocates  were  to  defeat  this 
package,  the  consumers  of  natural  gas 
and  oil  will  suffer.  Consumers  will  pay. 
pay,  and  pay  again  as  that  unsettled 
Mideast  situation  continues.  There  is 
too  much  trouble  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  too  great  of  a  chance  that 
foreign  suppliers  could  raise  energy 
prices  for  this  Congress  to  continue 
the  Nation's  gamble  on  the  continued 
supply  of  foreign  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prebilling  is  truly  a 
red  herring.  When  compared  to  the 
benefits  which  this  pipeline  could 
bring  to  all  Americans.  For  this 
reason.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove this  waiver  proposal  and  vote  in 
favor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Cheney). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341.  the  President's  waiver  pack- 
age to  permit  construction  of  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system— ANGTS.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Approval  of  the  waiver  provisions  re- 
quested by  the  President  on  October 
15  is  crucial  if  private  financing  is  to 
be  developed  to  build  this  essential 
link  between  the  enormous  natural  gas 
reserves  of  Alaska,  and  consumers  in 
the  lower  48  States. 

The  waiver  has  been  reviewed  at 
length  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Both  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings 
and  examined  in  great  detail  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  waiver  request. 
Both  committees  voted  overwhelming- 
ly to  approve  the  waiver  package.  The 
proposal  has  received  similar  favorable 
review  in  the  Senate,  which  has  al- 
ready voted  to  approve  it. 
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We  are  talking  about  huge  amounts 
of  natural  gas  which  need  to  be  made 
available  to  U.S.  consumers.  The  pipe- 
line will  link  consumers  to  Alaskan  re- 
serves estimated  to  exceed  100  trillion 
cubic  feet.  The  initial  capacity  of  the 
pipeline  will  render  unnecessary  the 
importation  of  an  estimated  400.000 
barrels  per  day  of  foreign  oil.  The 
pipeline  could  be  expanded  to  replace 
as  much  as  600.000  barrels  per  day. 
Moreover,  construction  of  the  pipeline 
will  create  as  many  as  16.000  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  make  available 
millions  of  dollars  in  private  contracts 
for  U.S.  industry. 

Approval  of  the  waiver  also  will  put 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
fulfilling  commitments  made  by  Con- 
gress and  two  Presidents  to  Canada. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
parties  to  a  bilateral  agreement  under 
which  both  Governments  pledged  to 
remove  any  delays  or  impediments  to 
the  expeditious  completion  of  the 
pipeline.  This  commitment  has  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  by  the  Congress  in  a  special 
resolution  stating  that  the  pipeline 
"enjoys  the  highest  level  of  congres- 
sional support  for  its  expeditious  con- 
struction and  completion." 

In  short,  the  waiver  proposal  is  nec- 
essary if  the  private  sector  is  to  be  in  a 
position  to  put  together  the  necessary 
financing  for  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line. I  hope  it  will  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Coats),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of 
good  reasons  have  been  detailed  today 
as  to  why  we  should  support  this 
waiver  package.  I  think  there  are 
probably  two  prevailing  reasons  in  my 
mind. 

This  perhaps  represents  the  last 
chance  to  get  the  vast  and  valuable  re- 
sources of  natural  gas  from  Alaska 
down  to  the  lower  48  through  private 
financing.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  I 
think  most  experts  would  agree  that 
at  some  point  in  this  country's  future 
we  are  going  to  want  to  use  that  natu- 
ral gas  in  Alaska,  but  most  of  the 
people  who  have  testified  and  the  fi- 
nancial people  who  have  testified 
before  our  committee  indicated  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  it  through  private 
financing  and  not  through  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing, through  public  debt  or  guar- 
antees, we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
now  through  waivers. 

Second.  I  think  another  point  that  is 
very  important  is  that  this  touches  on 
our  national  security.  A  number  of 
people  again  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee indicating  that  if  OPEC  shut 
down,  it  is  going  to  have  a  devastating 
economic  effect  not  only  on  the 
United  States  but  on  aU  of  Western 
Europe.  More  than  one  President  has 


indicated  that  our  only  option  at  that 
point  would  be  military  intervention. 

I  think  it  is  compelling  that  we  go 
after  these  domestic  resources  to  give 
us  one  more  option  to  OPEC  oil,  one 
more  option  and  consideration  to  deal 
with  in  terms  of  the  potential  of 
OPEC  blackmail  that  we  have  been 
facing,  and  one  more  option  to  re- 
spond to  Colonel  Qadhafi's  Libyan  oil 
connection. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  throughout 
the  debate  been  the  attempt  to  de- 
scribe particularly  the  prebilling 
waiver  as  a  proposal  that  would  make 
sure  that  there  was  private  financing 
as  opposed  to  something  that  would  be 
taxpayer  supported. 

I  would  submit  this  overlooks  what 
in  fact  prebilling  does.  In  fact,  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  free  market 
has  rejected  this  particular  financing 
proposal.  The  banks  have  looked  at  it, 
four  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  the  world,  and  they  have 
concluded  that  on  a  private  financing 
basis  they  will  not  lend  one  penny  to 
this  project.  They  have  said  to  the 
sponsors  that  if  you  do  not  get  from 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  authority  to  make  the  con- 
sumers of  the  gas,  if  indeed  they  ever 
get  the  gas,  provide  the  collateral  on 
this  loan,  then  we  will  not  support  it. 
Only  with  the  consumers  as  collateral 
on  the  credit  will  we  put  private 
money  in  this  project. 

This  is  far  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary way  in  which  commercial  ven- 
tures ought  to  proceed  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  we  call 
this  a  free-market  solution  to  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois (Mrs.  Collins). 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  pack- 
age. 

In  every  respect  this  proposal  is  a 
betrayal  of  commitments  made  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
when  the  project  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  1977.  It  asks  that  consum- 
ers assume  a  burden  of  risk  that  no 
self-respecting  banker  will  undertake. 
It  does  this  without  any  guarantee 
that  the  gas  will  ever  be  delivered  to 
consumers  or  that  the  price  will  be  ec- 
onomical. 

Just  yesterday  I  chaired  a  field  hear- 
ing of  the  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuel 
Subcommittee  on  the  impact  of  Feder- 
al energy  assistance  to  low-income 
people  in  the  Chicago.  111.  area.  There 
I  heard  a  lot  of  very  sad  stories  from 
people  in  a  city  where  75  percent  of 
their  heating  fuel  comes  from  gas. 
Many  of  those  people  are  hardship 
cases,  many  are  not.  but  all  of  them 
are  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of 


gas  to  heat  their  homes  and  to  use  in 
other  forms  in  their  homes. 

We  also  had  people  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  at  our  hearing  who 
said  it  was  an  awful  thing  that  people 
had  to  pay  so  much  in  order  to  be 
comfortable  and  that  people  who  are 
ill  faced  the  added  hardship  of  high 
energy  costs  to  have  their  houses 
cooled  by  electricity,  and  so  forth. 
These  consumers  simply  cannot  be 
asked  to  bear  the  burden  for  the  cost 
of  this  pipeline  project. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
are  in  Congress  are  faced  with  a  very 
real  responsibility  anri  I  have  there- 
fore labored  hard  over  this  package  of 
waivers  for  the  Alaska  gas  pipeline  in 
an  effort  to  be  as  openminded  as  possi- 
ble on  an  issue  of  critical  concern  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Unlike  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
convinced  that  the  waiver  package  was 
a  bad  deal  because  it  looked  like  a  bad 
deal,  shut  the  door  on  the  pipeline 
sponsors.  I  have  tried  to  remain  objec- 
tive throughout  this  debate.  After 
looking  long  and  hard  at  two  sides  of 
this  issue— the  impact  on  consumers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  impact  on 
jobs  on  the  other  I  am  now  convinced 
that  this  waiver  package  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  argument 
that  Alaskan  gas  will  add  to  our  Na- 
tion's supplies  and  thereby  help  to 
hold  down  the  price.  However,  this, 
too,  is  an  uncertain  proposition  for 
Alaskan  gas  is  expensive  and  will 
remain  so  and,  may  therefore,  add  as 
much  to  cost  as  it  will  to  supply. 

This  is  assuming  that  Alaskan  gas 
will  be  marketable  at  all— which  it 
may  not  be. 

Defenders  of  the  prebilling  provision 
claim  that  the  risks  of  noncompletion 
or  unmarketable  gas  are  very  low.  If 
the  risks  are  as  small  as  they  claim, 
why  then  do  not  the  lenders  assume 
the  risks  themselves  in  return  for  the 
enormous  proceeds  they  will  receive 
on  repayment  for  their  loans?  It  is, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  lenders 
have  no  faith  in  the  economic  viability 
of  this  project  that  we  are  being  pre- 
sented with  this  waiver  package  in  the 
first  place. 

Even  with  this  unacceptable  prebill- 
ing provision  included,  this  waiver 
package  fails  to  even  accomplish  the 
goal  of  assuring  financing  for  the 
project,  which  is  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose. Should  this  resolution  be  ap- 
proved, the  financial  community  tells 
us,  several  important  issues  would  still 
remain  to  be  negotiated,  and  perhaps 
other  waivers  requested  before  the 
necessary  funding  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
only  as  a  last  resort  that  the  consumer 
is  being  asked  to  assume  the  financial 
burden  of  this  costly  project— that  all 
other  sources  of  capital  have  been  ex- 
hausted.  I   wish   the   committee   had 
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taken  a  closer  look  at  the  financial 
contribution  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
the  pipeline  which  so  far  stands  at 
zero. 

This  is  unfair,  considering  that 
Alaska  stands  to  gain  $20  billion  in 
royalties  from  the  sale  of  this  gas. 
That  comes  to  about  $40,000  for  each 
resident  of  a  State  which  even  now  ex- 
empts its  residents  from  paying 
income  tax.  This  means  that,  in  effect, 
consumers  in  Illinois  and  other  gas-im- 
porting States  are  paying  the  income 
taxes  for  consumers  in  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing States.  We  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  nation  divided  between 
energy  haves  and  have-nots,  between 
hard-pressed  consumers  and  a  small 
band  of  OPEC-like  producers,  raking 
in  billions  in  taxes  on  their  oil.  gas, 
and  coal.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  con- 
dition for  the  granting  of  these  waiv- 
ers should  be  an  upfront  investment 
by  the  State  of  Alaska  equal  at  least  to 
the  risk  being  asked  of  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  final  issue 
over  which  I  have  agonized  before 
reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  waiver 
package.  This  is  the  contention  made 
by  the  pipeline  sponsors  that  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  jobs  would  be  jeop- 
ardized—particularly in  our  Nation's 
depressed  steel  industry— should  this 
pipeline  project  be  derailed  or  delayed 
as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  this  waiver 
package.  It  was  only  because  of  this 
consideration  that  I  abstained  when 
the  committee  voted  out  this  resolu- 
tion on  November  19.  In  the  interim.  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  look  a^  this  issue 
more  closely  and  I  am  distressed  to 
report  that  the  optimistic  projections 
of  jobs  that  were  made  to  me  have  not 
been  substantiated  by  commitments 
on  the  part  of  the  pipeline  sponsors  to 
the  steel  industry.  Although  I  appreci- 
ate the  sponsors'  sincere  intention  to 
use  American  steel  as  much  as  possi- 
ble—in the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line, decisions  already  made  regarding 
the  pipe  diameter  to  be  used  and  the 
method  of  financing— supplier  credit- 
means  that  foreign  steel  companies 
would  have  a  substantial  advantage 
over  U.S.  firms  in  bidding  for  pipeline 
materials.  Under  these  circumstances. 
I  can  see  why  the  pipeline  sponsors 
are  unable  to  give  the  steel  industry  a 
commitment.  But  without  such  a  com- 
mitment, I  cannot  find  a  good  reason 
to  support  this  waiver  package. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  opposition  to  this  waiver 
package  and  in  support  of  an  effort  to 
develop  a  more  equitable  approach  to 
financing  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  the  companies  involved  will 
have  very  little  of  their  own  capital  in 
this  venture.  Investment  tax  credits 
and  other  depreciation  allowances, 
with  front-end  loading  on  payments. 


will  make  sure  that  they  receive  their 
capital  almost  immediately  and  the 
consumer,  therefore,  will  be  bearing 
the  full  risk. 

I  say,  let  us  make  the  free  enterprise 
system  work.  Take  all  the  fetters  off 
and  let  the  oil  companies  and  the  pipe- 
line companies  finance  the  venture  en- 
tirely on  their  own,  pledge  their  gas 
and  oil  reserves,  and  let  them  charge 
what  they  will  for  the  gas.  but  let 
them  bill  it  and  sell  it  for  what  the 
market  will  pay. 

There  is  no  hurry  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. The  three  senior  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  companies  involved. 
Exxon,  Arco,  and  Standard  Oil  of 
Ohio,  have  said  they  were  reinjecting 
the  gas  into  the  field  now  and  could  do 
so  indefinitely  without  loss. 

There  are  alternatives  as  well.  Build- 
ing a  methanol  plant  on  barges  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  and  shipping  the  liquid 
methanol  along  the  existing  gas  or  oil 
pipeline  would  be  one  very  good  alter- 
native that  should  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  wake  of  receiving  hundreds  of 
letters  from  my  constituents  relative 
to  deregulation  and  apprehension  over 
increases  in  their  gas  bills,  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  asking  the  consumer, 
without  his  consent  and  without  any 
referendum  to  assume  a  risk  that  the 
oil  companies  and  the  financing  insti- 
tutions are  not  willing  to  assume.  I 
think  that  is  just  bad  law. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  I 
can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  tried  to  put  this 
kind  of  a  bill  through  the  Baltimore 
City  Council,  the  proponents  of  that 
bill  would  be  run  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
It  is  the  most  blatant  anticonsumer 
bill  I  have  seen  in  my  10  years  or  11 
years  in  the  Congress,  and  yet  some- 
how now  we  are  going  to  manage  to 
slide  it  on  through. 

I  see  that  the  majority  leader  is 
here,  and  I  will  leave  before  he  speaks 
because  I  am  aware  of  his  persuasive 
powers. 

This  is  a  bad  bill,  and  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  "I  am  not  even  going  to 
listen  to  you  today,  Mr.  Majority 
Leader." 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  the  House  is  antiaffirmative 
action  there,  but  there  was  an  affirma- 
tive action  program  in  this  bill.  I  want 
the  Members  to  read  my  remarks 
about  how  cleverly  these  companies 
are  giving  the  impression  that  they 
are  complying  with  affirmative  action 


for  minority  businesses  and  are  really 
boiling  it  altogether.  What  they  are 
doing  is  setting  up  a  list  of  those  who 
have  made  contacts,  and  then  they 
screen  out  those  who  have  made  con- 
tact, matching  companies  with  capa- 
bilities against  offers,  but  the  net 
effect  is  that  they  will  reduce  the  op- 
portunities by  80  percent  for  minority 
businesses  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  kill  this  turkey, 
please.  Let  us  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today.  I  must  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
341.  waivers  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976.  My  grave 
reservations  about  the  measure  before 
us  can  be  divided  into  two  areas:  First, 
the  consumer  impact;  and,  second,  the 
lack  of  adequate  affirmative  action 
programs  for  minority  entrepreneurs. 

The  current  administration  has 
asked  us  to  tighten  our  belts.  As  Fed- 
eral programs  are  being  cut  we  are 
being  told  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come.  Indeed,  for  once,  I  agree  with 
the  administration.  Unemployment  ia 
moving  upward  from  8  percent.  Invest- 
ment in  new  housing  is  at  a  post- 
World  War  II  low,  putting  the  housing 
sector  in  a  depression.  The  number  of 
business  failures  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  alarming  levels',  failures 
so  far  in  1981  are  42  percent  higher 
than  a  comparable  period  in  1980, 
more  than  double  the  number  in  1979, 
and  more  than  2y2  times  higher  than 
in  1978.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
the  number  of  failures  recorded  by 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  will  be  the  second 
highest  since  World  War  II.  Net  farm 
income  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars 
will  be  approximately  $7  billion  this 
year  according  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  second  year  below 
$10  billion  and  the  worst  2  years  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Likewise,  con- 
sumer energy  expenditures  as  a  per- 
cent of  all  consumption  have  increased 
nearly  2  percent  since  1978.  In  1978, 
7.9  percent  of  every  consumer  dollar 
was  spent  on  energy  and  by  1980  this 
had  increased  to  9.8  percent.  Despite 
these  economic  knives  being  slung  at 
the  consumers,  the  oil  companies  and 
the  present  administration  are  asking 
the  buying  public  to  assume  the  finan- 
cial burden  for  a  $4.3  billion  gas  condi- 
tioning plant  for  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
line project.  According  to  one  source, 
if  the  waivers  are  approved,  residential 
consumers  would  pay  more  than  $150 
a  year  in  increased  gas  bills  starting  in 
1982.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  charge 
for  a  facility  and  service  currently  not 
in  use  and  may  not  even  be  available 
by  its  projected  1987  completion  date. 
While  this  is  appalling,  it  should  also 
be  noted  that  if  the  pipeline  project  is 
abandoned,  consumers  will  still  be  re- 
quired to  pay  off  the  debt  over  a  20- 
year  period. 

If  we  take  the  worst  case  scenario 
that  consumers  would  agree  to  assume 
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such  a  risky  burden,  it  should  be  real- 
ized that  a  percentage  of  their  ex- 
penses would  not  even  be  used  to  pur- 
chase supplies  from  American  compa- 
nies. The  Alaska  gas  natural  pipeline 
project  is  using  steel  pipes  that  not 
"one  steel  mill  in  the  United  States 
can  make. '  How  then  can  we  move 
this  country  back  to  economic  suffi- 
ciency and  stability  if  the  American 
dollar  is  not  being  si>ent  on  American 
products  owned  and  produced  in 
America? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  341  is  founded 
on  yet  another  element  of  deception 
by  the  gas  pipeline  companies  and  the 
present  administration.  In  my  11  years 
in  Congress,  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  increasing  public  and  private 
sector  business  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs.  I  was  appalled 
with  the  level  of  minority  business 
participation  in  the  Alaskan  oil  pipe- 
line project.  Thus  in  1976.  I  sought 
and  received  assurances  from  the  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  companies  and  the 
administration  that  a  yeoman's  effort 
would  be  made  to  increase  business  op- 
portunities for  minorities,  female  and 
small  business  owners.  Based  on  these 
assurances,  I  supported  the  1976  legis- 
lation for  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipe- 
line project. 

I  commend  the  administration  and 
the  pipeline  company  executives  for 
their    ability    to    utilize    the    correct 
phraseology    to    exhibit    compliance 
with   the   affirmative  action   require- 
ments of  section  17  of  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  Act  and  con- 
dition 11  of  the  President's  decision. 
Unfortunately,     however,     in    recent 
montlis.    i    have    received    numerous 
complaints    from    minority    entrepre- 
neurs who  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  bid  to  secure  contracting  oppor- 
tunities with  the  gas  pipeline  compa- 
nies. After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  gas  pipeline  companies  affirmative 
action  plans.   I  can  certainly  under- 
stand     these      complaints.      Section 
34.8(c)(3)    of    the    regulations    imple- 
menting   the     Alaska     Natural     Gas 
Transportation  Act,  provides  that  the 
sponsors  should  consider  the  availabil- 
ity and  capability  of  existing  minority 
and  female  businesses  in  each  procure- 
ment and  contracting  area.  I  submit 
that   the   sponsors   have   interpreted 
this  requirement  too  narrowly.  For  ex- 
ample, the  companies  have  utilized  an 
"applicant  flow"  approach  to  ascertain 
contracting  opportunities  for  minority 
business   entrepreneurs   (MBE's)   and 
female         business         entrepreneurs 
(FEE'S).    Simply    stated,    "applicant 
flow"  is  based  on  the  number  of  MBE 
and  FBE  firms  expressing  an  interest 
in    contracting    opportunities.    From 
this,    the    suppliers    match    potential 
procurement  opportunities.  After  com- 
pleting this  stage,  a  goal  is  created. 
Thus,  instead  of  MBE's  receiving  10 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost  ($40 


billion)  they  are  receiving  10  percent 
of  a  much  lesser  figure.  For  example, 
the  projected  cost  of  the  Alaska  seg- 
ment in  1980  dollars  is  $7.05  billion, 
yet  32  percent  of  this  figure  has  been 
excluded  as  having  no  opportunities 
for  MBE's  and  FBE's.  In  a  similar  con- 
text, the  certified  cost  of  the  northern 
border    (prebuild)    project    is    nearly 
$1,092  billion.  The  company  has  deter- 
mined that  nearly  $893,525  should  not 
be  included  in  the  base  project  cost  for 
purposes  of  MBE/FBE  goal  determi- 
nation. The  contractable  opportunities 
for  MBE's  and  FBE's  on  the  project, 
therefore,    total    approximately    $200 
million.  The  company  has  set  a  goal  of 
10  percent  of  this  $200  million  or  $20 
million   for   MBE   participation.   Mr. 
Chairman,  this  process  is  untenable 
and  inconsistent  with  the  mandate  of 
providing  for  the  maximum  practica- 
ble opportunity  for  MBE/FBE  partici- 
pation    as     required     in     43     CFR 
34.8(c)(3)(i).  Instead  of  summarily  con- 
cluding that  MBE/FBE  entrepreneurs 
cannot    perform    certain    contracting 
functions,  the  gas  pipeline  companies 
should  be  exploring  innovative  joint 
venturing  concepts  to  expand  MBE/ 
FBE  participation.  Until  such  efforts 
are  made,  the  percentage  of  awards  of 
MBE's/FBE's  that  are  presently  being 
hailed    as    achievements,    over    and 
above  the  actual  goals  for  such  busi- 
nesses, are  no  more  than  craftily  con- 
ceived diversion  strategies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  stated  some 
hard  facts  on  the  condition  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  administration 
would  like  private  industry  to  rally  to 
the  cause  and  rescue  us  from  this 
quagmire.  I.  too.  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate business  sector  must  begin  to 
assume  a  more  meaningful  role  in  sta- 
bilizing our  failing  economy.  I  know 
that  MBE's/FBE's  are  ready  to  do 
their  share;  however,  their  dreams 
cannot  be  fulfilled  until  barriers  as  I 
have  just  discussed  are  removed.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  341. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  dissenting 
views  on  page  35  of  the  committee 
report.  It  should  read  "1987  dollars" 
instead  of  "1978  dollars."  As  the 
author  of  the  dissenting  views,  I  fig- 
ured that  I  had  better  correct  that. 

D  1445 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  341  which  waives  the  statu- 
tory provisions  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Tranportatlon  Act. 

I  think  probably  everything  has 
been  said  before.  But  let  me  just  point 
out  a  couple  of  things  about  this  bill. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  these 
waivers  that  assures  that  1  cubic  foot 


of  natural  gas  will  ever  move  through 
that  pipeline  or  that  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing will  ever  be  obtained.  We  have 
no  assurance  from  the  sponsors  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  raise  this 
money,  even  if  these  waivers  are  ap- 
proved. So  we  ought  to  put  on  them 
now  the  conditions  that  will  meet  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised,  the 
principal  ones  being,  of  course,  that 
the  consumers  are  going  to  pay  an  as- 
tronomical opening  cost  for  gas.  and 
they  have  to  pay  it  even  if  no  gas  is  de- 
livered under  the  conditions  of  these 
waivers. 

The  waiver  package  has  been  pre- 
pared by  pipeline  sponsors  and  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  on  the 
claim  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  assure 
private  financing  to  complete  the  pipe- 
line. Private  financing  was  one  of  the 
conditions  to  the  project  imposed  by 
President  Carter's  decision  in  1977  to 
permitting,  and  granting  rights-of-way 
and  other  authorizations  for  its  con- 
struction and  completion. 

Two  other  conditions  to  the  proj- 
ect—that the  gas  conditioning  plant 
not  be  a  part  of  the  project  and  that 
producers  may  not  hold  an  equity 
share  in  the  project— will  go  by  the 
board  if  we  approve  this  package. 
There  is  no  assurance  from  the  pro- 
ducers or  sponsors  of  the  pipeline  that 
the  condition  of  private  financing  will 
not  be  the  next  requirement  to  be 
waived.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
even  with  the  approval  of  this  waiver 
package  that  the  necessary  financing 
will  be  provided,  or  that  the  project 
will  be  completed  as  scheduled  with- 
out any  additional  costs  to  the  con- 
sumers or  the  taxpayers. 

As  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  who  sat  through 
virtually  every  presentation  by  wit- 
nesses in  the  hearings  held  on  this 
waiver  package.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
escalation  of  costs  experienced  in  the 
project  since  Congress  authorized  the 
route  in  1977.  The  original  projection 
of  costs  at  $13  billion  has  now  escalat- 
ed to  $59  billion,  including  debt  fi- 
nancing. This  increase  far  exceeds  the 
rate  of  inflation,  yet  project  sponsors 
were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  source  of 
the  unforeseen  and  unplanned  for  cost 
increases  that  were  not  accounted  for 
in  the  sponsors'  original  cost  esti- 
mates. Had  we  known  in  1977  what  we 
know  now  about  the  costs  of  this  proj- 
ect—which is  the  most  expensive 
energy  development  project  of  its 
kind— I  doubt  very  much  that  we 
would  have  approved  the  pipeline  as 
the  preferred  way  to  transport  the 
energy  represented  by  our  Alaskan  gas 
reserves  to  the  lower  48. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Congress 
should  be  reevaluating  the  project  and 
determining  whether  there  are  other 
feasible  and  more  economical  methods 
of  bringing  Alaska  natural  gas  to  the 
lower  48.   Instead,  we  find  ourselves 
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with  our  backs  to  the  wall,  hearing  the 
parties  who  sold  us  the  original  plan 
argue  that  without  this  waiver  pack- 
age, there  will  be  no  way  to  develop 
Alaskan  gas  reserves  for  energy-short 
areas. 

In  fact,  the  hearings  revealed  a 
number  of  different  options  that  are 
technically  and  economically  feasible. 
One  option,  for  example,  proposes 
converting  North  Slope  gas  to  metha- 
nol which  could  be  delivered  through 
the  oil  pipeline  in  the  form  of  a  premi- 
um liquid  transportation  fuel  for  less 
cost  than  the  natural  gas  and  with  a 
lower  loss  of  resource.  Other  alterna- 
tives have  also  been  proposed  which 
merit  further  consideration.  But  we 
have  no  opportunity  to  look  beyond 
the  proposal  presented  to  us  today. 

Even  more  misleading  is  the  implica- 
tion that  passage  of  the  waiver  pack- 
age today  assures  the  completion  of 
the  pipeline.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing 
to  guarantee  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  will  approve 
the  sponsors'  financing  proposals, 
upon  which  the  waiver  package  is 
based,  or  that  the  financing  institu- 
tions will  agree  to  lend  funds  even  if 
FERC  does  certify  the  financing 
scheme— and  I  would  reiterate  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that 
the  Congress  will  not  hear  again  from 
the  pipeline  sponsors  to  tell  us  that 
they  need  additional  Federal  assur- 
ances, in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees 
or  more  direct  assistance,  to  assure 
that  the  pipeline  will  be  completed. 

As  it  is,  the  consumers  of  natural  gas 
have  been  enlisted  by  the  pipeline 
sponsors  to  share  the  risk  in  the  proj- 
ect. Under  the  prebilling  provision  in 
this  package,  consumers  of  natural 
gas— primarily  those  in  the  Midwest 
and  on  the  west  coast— could  be  billed 
for  completed  portions  of  the  pipeline 
even  if  the  project  as  a  whole  was  not 
completed  on  a  date  certain,  as  set  by 
FERC.  The  rate  consumers  would  pay 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  producer 
debt  and  operation  costs,  and  under 
the  waiver  package,  the  costs  of  the 
gas-conditioning  plant  which  adds  an- 
other $6  billion  to  the  overall  costs  of 
the  project. 

Since  the  escalation  of  the  cost  will 
increase  the  price  for  delivered  gas  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  not  be  market- 
able-$17.50  Mcf  in  1987  dollars,  deliv- 
ery date  1987— consumers  who  are 
unable  to  switch  to  other  types  of 
energy  will  have  to  take  the  gas  at 
that  price.  According  to  a  Congression- 
al Research  Service  study,  the  impact 
on  industrial  consumers  would  aggra- 
vate the  problem  for  residential  con- 
sumers since- 
Most  companies  would  either  pass  the  in- 
creased cost  to  its  customers  through  prod- 
uct price  increases  or  more  likely  in  many 
cases  switch  to  a  cheaper  source  of  energy 
such  as  residual  oil.  If  massive  switching 
occurs  in  the  industrial  sector,  then  the  av- 
erage monthly  cost  to  consumers  in  the  resi- 
dential and  commercial  sectors  could  sky- 


rocket because  the  industrial  sector  was 
going  to  bear  50  percent  of  the  consumer  li- 
ability. 

The  prebilling  provision  makes  con- 
sumers unwilling  partners  in  the  pipe- 
line, paying  higher  costs  without  re- 
ceiving any  interest  in  or  benefit  from 
the  pipeline  other  than  the  promise  of 
receiving  Alaska  natural  gas  upon  the 
pipeline's  completion  at  extraordinari- 
ly high  prices.  The  waivers  do  not  re- 
quire, as  they  should,  that  in  return 
for  being  allowed  to  obtain  equity 
ownership  in  the  pipeline,  they  con- 
tribute their  profits  on  gas  at  the  well- 
head to  the  extent  necessary  to  keep 
the  price  of  delivered  gas  competitive 
with  other  energy  resources.  Although 
the  House  Interior  Committee  report 
suggests  to  FERC  that  consumers'  in- 
terest be  considered  in  any  final  certif- 
icate that  may  be  approved  on  the  fi- 
nancing proposal,  the  nature  of  the 
procedure  we  are  operating  under  in 
considering  this  package  prevents  us 
from  putting  conditions  or  require- 
ments on  producers  or  sponsors  to 
assure  timely  completion  of  this  proj- 
ect, and  delivery  of  Alaska  natural  gas 
at  reasonable  and  competitive  prices. 

Since  we  can  only  vote  "yes"  or 
"no,"  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no."  If  we  defeat  this  waiver  package, 
then  the  Congress  may  spell  out  the 
conditions  and  limitations  it  wants  on 
any  waivers  and  invite  sponsors  and 
proponents  to  return  with  a  package 
that  assures  delivery  of  this  valuable 
national  energy  resource  at  reasonable 
cost  to  consumers. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  problem  with 
this  legislation  is  that  we  are  being  a 
little  bit  dishonest  with  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  You  can  tell  that  when 
politicians  start  inventing  new  words. 

When  the  administration  and  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate  got  into 
a  bind  earlier  this  year  and  found  they 
had  to  raise  taxes,  they  talked  about 
"revenue  enhancement  in  out  years." 
They  thought  that  would  fool  the 
people  in  this  country. 

When  we  found  out  that  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  is  not  popular 
with  utility  ratepayers,  we  now  talk 
about  "prebilling."  When  we  found 
out  that  loan  guarantees  and  taxpayer 
subsidies  for  the  free  enterprise 
system  were  not  popular,  we  have  in- 
vented "consumer  underwriting." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Congress  is  mandating  a  new  tax  on 
the  people  of  this  country.  At  the 
same  time,  when  we  are  about  to  have 
a  $30  billion  tax  decrease  in  July  of 
next  year,  we  are  coming  along  and 
taking  perhaps  $23  billion  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try in  this  unwise  legislation.  When 
the  Congress  mandates  that  kind  of 


action,   that   is  a   tax   by   any   other 
name. 

The  point  here  is  that  there  is  an- 
other alternative,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran) 
should  be  commended  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  that  the  free  market 
system,  and  it  can  work,  but  the  spe- 
cial interests  would  just  prefer  it  not 
to  work. 

The  State  of  Alaska  can  put  up  addi- 
tional revenues.  The  State  of  Alaska 
would  just  prefer  not  to  put  up  addi- 
tional revenues.  That  is  certainly  their 
right. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  to  turn  to 
the  consumers  and  mandate  that  they 
pay  a  cost,  if  this  package  goes 
through,  because  other  people  would 
prefer  not  to.  We  can  deregulate  the 
price  of  Alaska  gas  and  the  producers 
could  have  that  gas  and  have  the 
entire  project.  They  are  getting  a  50- 
percent  rate  of  return.  In  2  years  they 
will  have  their  risk  out  of  this  project. 
In  4  years  the  risk  of  the  pipeline  com- 
panies will  be  out  of  this  project. 

But  the  consumers'  risk,  goes  on  for 
a  20-year  period  of  time.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  we  be  up  front  with 
the  consumers  of  this  country  and  tell 
them  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Let 
us  quit  inventing  misleading  phrases 
so  that  we  will  be  more  comfortable 
doing  something  we  know  is  wrong. 

I  would  like  to  insert  several  letters 
from  the  chairman  of  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission,  an  edito- 
rial he  wrote  for  today's  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  an  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Times.  This  material  em- 
phasizes my  point  that  this  is  a  bad 
package  of  waivers  which  shifts  all  of 
the  risk  to  the  consumers  and  leaves 
all  of  the  benefits  with  the  owners  of 
the  pipeline.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  resolution. 

Public  Utilities  Commission, 

State  of  California, 
San  Francisco,  Augxtat  12,  1981. 
Hon.  Phillip  Sharp. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Sharp:  Thank  you  for 
your  letters  of  July  10  and  July  31.  inviting 
our  comments  on  the  financial  waiver  pack- 
age for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  (ANGTS).  As  you  point  out  in 
your  letter.  California  is  directly  impacted 
by  this  project.  This  week,  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  approved  the 
purchase  of  Canadian  gas  transported 
through  the  so-called  "Western  Leg  Pre- 
build"  portion  of  the  ANGTS.  The  purchase 
of  this  gas  is  a  very  real  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  California  ratepayers  as  the  gas  is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  high  priority  needs,  yet,  it 
will  cost  over  $7  per  Mcf.  This  is  a  price  that 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  low  priority  custom- 
ers with  cheaper  alternate  fuel  options. 
California  distribution  companies  expect  to 
purchase  20  percent  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
when  the  ANGTS  Is  completed.  Hence,  the 
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California  ratepayers  will  bear  a  signficant 
portion  of  the  ANGTS  costs. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion considered  the  matter  of  ANGTS  spon- 
sors' requests  for  certain  waivers  at  its  con- 
ference of  August  4.  1981.  This  letter  re- 
ports to  you  the  position  of  the  Commission 
on  the  various  waivers  requested. 

The  request  from  the  ANGTS  sponsors 
that  the  billing  commencement  date  for  the 
project  be  modified  to  provide  for  billing  as 
each  •segment"  of  the  project  is  completed 
is  unacceptable  to  this  Commission.  Our 
members  have  quite  strong  feelings  on  this 
issue.  There  are,  of  course,  the  obvious 
problems,  as  yet  unresolved,  of  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  "segment"  and  of  the  procedures 
in  the  event  of  project  failure.  Prebilling 
also  presents  the  problem  of  one  group  of 
ratepayers  paying  today  for  gas  which,  if  it 
comes  at  all.  will  only  be  used  by  another 
set  of  ratepayers  possibly  a  decade  from 
now.  The  primary  question,  however,  is  the 
proper  sharing  of  risk  of  noncompletion  of 
the  ANGTS.  If  those  in  the  private  finan- 
cial markets  believe  the  project  is  too  risky 
to  constitute  a  prudent  investment.  Con- 
gress cannot,  in  good  conscience,  transfer 
this  risk  to  the  prospective  purchasers  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas.  If,  in  fact,  the  ANGTS 
cannot  be  privately  financed,  and  if  the 
Congress  nevertheless  concludes  that 
project  should  be  built  for  national  security 
reasons,  then  the  entire  nation  should  share 
in  the  risk  of  non-completion  of  this  project. 
Rather  than  certain  ratepayers  bearing  the 
noncompletion  risk  through  involuntary  ad- 
vance payments,  I  suggest  that  the  project 
debt  under  those  circumstances  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  government.  1  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  philosophical  objec- 
tions to  this  concept.  However,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  prebilling  the  ratepayers  consti- 
tutes a  reliance  on  market  forces  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  ttie  project. 

Our  Commission  objects  to  several  of  the 
remaining  waiver  conditions,  which  while 
less  onerous,  also  warrant  comment.  The  re- 
quest to  waive  Sections,  4,  5.  7.  and  16  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  so  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  would  be  precluded 
from  questioning  any  future  debt  or  operat- 
ing expenses  is  a  poor  precedent  and  an  un- 
necessary impediment  to  the  regulatory 
process.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
rights  of  those  who  may  pay  these  expenses. 
The  concern  of  the  sponsors  that  the  form 
of  tariff  not  be  modified  over  the  life  of  the 
project  can  be  addressed  without  foregoing 
the  right  of  ratepayers  to  challenge  an  un- 
reasonable expense  claim. 

It  is  the  Commission's  opinion  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  gas  conditioning  plant  in  the 
approved  transportation  system  violates  the 
pricing  concept  enunciated  in  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  which  established  wellhead 
prices  for  pipeline  quality  gas.  If  Congress 
deems  it  necessary  to  charge  the  ratepayers 
for  the  conditioning  plant  then  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  their  receiving  a 
more  equitable  share  of  the  value  of  the 
natural  gas  liquids  extracted  from  the  plant. 
It  Ls  apparent  that,  because  of  the  cost  of 
the  ANGTS,  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  can  only  be 
marketed  on  a  rolled-ln  basis.  RoUed-in  pric- 
ing is  not.  however,  the  panacea  some  would 
suggest.  Congress  must  take  the  additional 
step  and  make  an  effort  to  determine  if 
Prudhoe  Bay  gas  priced  at  $15  to  $20  per 
Mcf  in  1987  can  be  absorbed  Into  a  natural 
gas  market  that  will  be  subsequently  de- 
regulated. The  risk  that  rolled-in  pricing 
might  bring  the  average  system  price  of 
many    distribution    companies    above    the 


price  of  alternate  fuel  must  be  added  to  the 
risk  inherent  in  a  modified  billing  com- 
mencement date  when  all  of  the  sponsors' 
requested  waivers  are  considered  by  Con- 
gress. 

Certainly  this  Commission  must  consider 
this  risk  carefully.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  this  Commission  to  author- 
ize purchase  of  the  gas  by  our  distributing 
utilities  should  price  or  supply  conditions 
make  that  gas  unmarketable. 

I  look  forward  to  your  hearings  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Bryson. 

President 

Public  Utilities  Commission, 

State  of  California, 
San  Francisco.  Novembers.  1981. 
Hon.  Phillip  Sharp, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Fossil    and 
Synthetic  Fuels  of  the   Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Sharp:  On  August  12, 
1981,  I  wrote  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Public  Utilities  Commission  express- 
ing this  Commission's  opposition  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  sponsors  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation   System   (ANGTS)   for 
certain  waivers  from  the  conditions  incorpo- 
rated in  the  approval  for  construction  of  the 
ANGTS.    In    particular,    this    Commission 
oppposed  the  sponsor's  billing  commence- 
ment date  waiver  because  of  the  risk  of  non- 
completion  of  the  project  that  waiver  places 
upon  the  gas  consumer. 

After  reviewing  the  waiver  package  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Reagan  and  the 
recent  testimony  presented  before  your 
committee  on  these  waivers,  the  California 
Public  Utilities  Commission  has  concluded 
that  the  waivers  should  not  be  approved. 

This  position  is  based  upon  three  interre- 
lated factors.  First,  the  billing  commence- 
ment date  waiver  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, while  more  limited  than  the  similar 
waiver  proposed  by  the  project  sponsors, 
still  does  not  comport  with  the  spirit  of  pri- 
vate sector  financing.  If  it  is  clear  that  the 
ANGTS  cannot  come  to  fruition  on  its  own 
merits  in  the  private  sector  market  place 
and  the  project  is  determined  to  be  in  the 
national  security  interest,  then  we  again  call 
for  federal  loan  guarantees.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  country  all  share  in  the  benefits  of  a 
secure  energy  supply  of  this  magnitude  and 
should  share  in  the  project  risks. 

Second,  the  testimony  before  your  com- 
mittee made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
waiver  package  before  Congress,  far  from 
being  the  final  step  necessary  to  bringing 
the  ANGTS  to  a  reality,  is  only  a  beginning. 
The  project  sponsors,  the  producers  and  the 
banking  community  must  negotiate  the  for- 
mulation of  a  financing  plan.  Witnesses 
from  the  banking  community  have  indicat- 
ed that  acceptable  debt  assumption  arrange- 
ments by  the  project  sponsors  and  produc- 
ers might  be  necessary  in  addition  to  a  pre- 
completion  billing  commencement  date.  In 
many  cases,  the  portion  of  debt  of  the 
ANGTS  attributable  to  individual  sponsors 
is  several  times  their  total  assets.  It  is  likely 
that  the  sponsors  will  have  to  return  to 
Congress  at  a  later  time  for  additional  waiv- 
ers. Neither  Congress  nor  those  charged 
with  protecting  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer should  be  required  to  consider  these 
waivers  on  a  piece-meal  basis.  The  project 
sponsors  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
actual  requirements  of  private  sector  financ- 
ing and  present  those  requirements  to  Con- 


gress in  total  so  that  an  informed  judgment 
can  be  made  on  the  viability  of  the  project. 
Finally,  the  question  of  the  marketability 
of  the  North  Slope  gas  transported  through 
the  ANGTS  is  clearly  an  issue  that  has  not 
been  adequately  studied.  If  the  gas  is  not 
marketable,  the  waiver  package  becomes  im- 
material. The  producers,  the  banking  com- 
munity witnesses  and  the  representatives  of 
the  PederaJ  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
have  all  indicated  that  studies  of  the 
ANGTS  gas  supply  with  and  without  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  prices  must  be 
made  prior  to  final  approval  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  The  determination  of  marketabil- 
ity should  also  be  made  prior  to  Congres- 
sional approval  of  any  waiver  package  for 
the  ANGTS. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Bryson. 

President 

tProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  8.  19811 

Taxing  Californians  for  a  Risky  Pipeline 

(By  John  E.  Bryson) 

At  the  request  of  the  coalition  of  oil  com- 
panies, pipelines  and  utilities  proposing  to 
build  the  new  Alaska  natural-gas  pipeline. 
President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  to 
waive  certain  legal  conditions  governing  the 
project. 

If  Congress  acquiesces— the  Senate  has  al- 
ready done  so  and  the  House  is  expected  to 
vote  this  week— the  result  will  be  to  shift 
much  of  the  economic  risk  of  this  'largest 
privately  financed  construction  project  in 
history  "  to  California's  gas  and  electricity 
consumers. 

The  Ala£ka  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System,  as  the  project  is  known,  is  designed 
to  "oring  the  rich  deposits  of  natural  gas  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope  south.  Twenty  percent 
of  the  supply  is  to  be  allocated  to  Califor- 
nia. 

The  current  project  was  selected  in  1977 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter  over  two  alter- 
native proposals,  in  large  part  on  the 
ground  that  this  project  was  to  be  entirely 
privately  financed.  And,  in  fact,  Reagan,  not 
long  after  taking  office,  proclaimed  his  Ad- 
ministration's support  for  the  pipeline  only 
if  it  met  the  test  of  the  marketplace  by 
being  built  with  private  capital  and  without 
government  support.  Instead,  however,  the 
requested  waivers  are  designed  to  protect 
the  pipeline  sponsors  from  normal  market- 
place risks. 

The  central  question  that  is  posed  by  the 
waiver  package  is  who  will  bear  the  econom- 
ic risks  associated  with  the  possibility  that 
the  project,  to  be  built  under  extraordinari- 
ly difficult  conditions  in  Alaska,  is  not  com- 
pleted or  is  delayed  beyond  the  1987  esti- 
mated completion  date.  Those  are,  of 
course,  economic  risks  undertaken  by  the 
sponsors  of  any  construction  project.  It  is 
precisely  those  risks  that  force  prospective 
project  lenders  to  scrutinize  the  projects 
carefully  and  that  drive  project  managers  to 
exercise  rigorous  cost  controls. 

Under  the  waiver  package,  however,  the 
economic  risks  of  delay  or  noncompletion 
would  be  shifted  away  from  the  companies 
that  are  sponsoring  the  pipeline,  and  would 
be  imposed  on  the  customers  of  the  utilities 
that  will  ultimately  receive  the  gas.  This 
mandated  risk-assumption  is  an  indirect  and 
disguised  means  of  providing  government 
support,  but  the  result  is  substantially  the 
same  as  more  direct  means  would  be.  It  dif- 
fers from  direct  government  subsidies  prin- 
cipally in  that  only  the  customers  of  certain 
utilities  are  stuck  with  the  risk,  and  in  that 
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the  financial  risk  is  open-ended,  rather  than 
being  limited  to  a  defined  amount. 

In  fact,  the  pipeline  project  is.  from  an- 
other perspective,  substantially  more  eco- 
nomically risky  today  than  it  was  when  pro- 
posed in  1977.  At  that  time,  all  domestic  gas 
prices  were  controlled,  and  the  nation  and 
California  faced  severe  gas  shortages.  In 
1978.  however.  Congress  passed  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act.  which  was  intended  to  allow 
natural-gas  prices  to  increase  to  market 
levels  by  1985.  And  now  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  contemplating  accelerated  natu- 
ral-gas price  decontrol.  As  a  result,  natural- 
gas  prices  are  going  up.  and  current  supplies 
meet  and  exceed  demand. 

The  significance  of  these  developments  is 
that  in  1987,  when  the  Alaskan  gas  is  sched- 
uled to  arrive,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much 
more  ample  supply  than  was  previously  con- 
templated, and  no  low-priced  gas  to  offset 
the  very  high  price  of  Alaskan  gas.  Thus, 
the  utilities  may  not  he  able  to  "roll  in"  the 
Alaskan  gas  price  to  an  overall  gas  utility 
rate  that  consumers  will  accept.  If  the  price 
of  natural  gas  exceeds  that  of  oil,  large  con- 
sumers will  simply  substitute  oil,  leaving 
only  those  without  the  capability  to  switch, 
largely  residential  customers,  to  bear  the 
total  fixed  costs  of  the  natural-gas  distribu- 
tion system. 

Market  prices  for  oil  and  natural  gas  in 
1987  are  very  difficult  to  predict,  varying  as 
they  will  with  changes  in  supply,  federal 
law  and  international  conditions.  But  cur- 
rent estimates  for  the  cost  of  Alaskan  gas 
underscore  concern  as  to  its  economic  com- 
petitiveness. 

The  California  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion staff  estimates  that  at  a  $40-billion 
total  project  cost,  the  Alaskan  gas  will  cost 
$15.41  per  million  BTUs.  assuming  the  proj- 
ect is  completed  in  1987.  This  compares  with 
a  projected  average  cost  of  gas  to  California 
utilities  at  that  date  of  $9.07  per  million 
BTUs.  Depending  on  oil  prices,  this  means 
that  every  California  residential  consumer 
would  pay  an  extra  $72  to  $125  annually  for 
the  Alaskan  gas. 

The  premium  that  California  gas  consum- 
ers pay  for  the  Alaskan  gas  over  the  cost  of 
other  supply  sources  is.  in  effect,  a  tax. 
There  may  in  fact  be  a  valid  argument  for 
assessing  such  a  tax.  Access  to  the  Alaskan 
natural  gas  would  reduce  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  both  oil  and  gas.  That 
dependence  is  a  vulnerability  affecting  U.S. 
national  security.  Thus,  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  Congress  consider  whether  the 
national-security  value  of  the  Alaskan  gas 
merits  government  support.  But  that  ques- 
tion should  be  debated  directly  for  what  it 
is. 

And,  if  the  national-security  interest  justi- 
fies government  support  then  the  associated 
costs  should  t>e  borne  by  all  the  nation's 
taxpayers,  not  just  by  Califomians  and 
other  natural-gas  consumers  who  happen  to 
be  along  the  pipeline's  distribution  route. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  8.  1981] 
The  Biggest  "Private"  Project  Ever 

It  could  turn  out  to  \x  the  biggest  private 
construction  project  in  history:  it  is  already 
one  of  the  biggest  Congressional  lobbying 
efforts. 

A  consortium  of  energy  corporations 
wants  to  build  a  4.800-mile  pipeline  to  bring 
Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  lower  48  states. 
Congress  approved  the  project  four  years 
ago  on  the  assurance  that  private  industry 
could  do  the  job  without  further  help  from 
Government  or  natural  gas  users. 


But  now  the  consortium  wants  key  provi- 
sions of  the  law  waived,  most  notably  the 
rules  for  recovering  construction  costs.  To 
gain  access  to  financial  markets,  the  consor- 
tium argues,  it  must  have  permission  to  pass 
costs  on  to  consumers  long  before  the  natu- 
ral gas  begins  to  flow. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  these  demands  last 
month  by  a  lopsided  75-19  margin.  Now  an 
army  of  lobbyists  is  pressuring  the  House  to 
follow  suit.  We  hope  House  members  have 
the  courage  to  hold  the  pipeline  builders  to 
their  promise. 

The  Alaskan  Arctic  holds  about  26  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  more  than  a  tenth 
of  America's  proven  reserves.  But  getting 
that  gas  to  consumers  is  no  small  task.  A 
pipeline  linking  the  North  Slope  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Midwest  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $40  billion. 

The  Northwest  Energy  consortium's  con- 
struction plan  was  chosen  over  competing 
proposals  in  1977.  But  the  consortium  has 
been  unable  to  find  the  private  investors  it 
originally  thought  would  be  willing  to  fi- 
nance the  project.  So,  with  Reagan  Admin- 
istration support.  Northwest  wants  Con- 
gress to  waive  key  provisions  of  the  1977 
law. 

One  of  the  requested  waivers,  to  permit 
oil  companies  that  own  the  natural  gas  also 
to  own  a  piece  of  the  pipeline,  seems  reason- 
able. Both  the  wellhead  price  of  the  gas  and 
the  pipeline  transport  cost  are  regulated;  or- 
dinary antitrust  considerations  don't  really 
apply. 

But  the  core  issue  is  who  should  t>ear  the 
loss  if  the  project  proves  uneconomical. 

One  worry  is  that  construction  delays  will 
add  tens  of  billions  to  the  final  cost.  That  is 
just  what  happened  to  the  Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line. Another  worry  is  that  by  the  time  the 
pipeline  is  finished,  the  gas  would  be  so 
costly  no  one  would  want  to  buy  it.  Even 
with  no  construction  cost  overruns,  the  de- 
livered cost  of  the  gas  in  1987  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  oil  at  $120  a  barrel,  more  than  three 
times  the  present  rate. 

That  explains  why  Northwest  wants  cus- 
tomers to  start  paying  not  when  the  gas 
starts  to  flow  but  when  construction  is  sup- 
posed to  be  finished— perhaps  years  earlier. 
And  it  explains  why  the  consortium  wants 
Congress  to  include  a  multibillion-dollar 
plant  needed  to  prepare  the  raw  gas  for 
transmission  as  part  of  the  project. 

Some  amount  of  the  financial  risk  might 
appropriately  t)e  borne  by  those  who  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  Alaskan  gas.  But  the 
proposed  waivers  would  go  much  further, 
effectively  converting  the  pipeline  into  a 
"cost-plus"  enterprise.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
all  the  risk  should  fall  on  consumers. 

Should  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  be 
built?  The  prize  is  tempting,  but  the  price  is 
daunting.  If  the  people  vk*io  know  energy 
markets  best— the  oil  companies  and  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  that  back  them— aren't 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  then  why  should 
the  public? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  operating 
under  very  limited  time  here  and 
people  have  raised  a  number  of  very 
significant  questions.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  committee 
report  and  the  additional  materials 
that  I  will  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record,  which  is  a  list 
of  12  questions  that  people  have  asked 
about  this  project,  as  well  as  answers 
to  those  questions. 


Twelve  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Waiver  Proposal,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341 

1.  Doesn't  the  waiver  proposal  lock  con- 
sumers into  multi-billion  dollar  payments 
whether  or  not  the  line  is  ever  completed? 

No.  The  pre-billing  provision  of  the  waiver 
proposal  gives  the  Federal  Energy  Regulato- 
ry Commission  the  discretionary  power  to 
allow  companies  planning  to  move  gas 
through  the  project  to  begin  billing  gas  cus- 
tomers ( 1 )  only  after  a  date  selected  by  the 
FERC  as  reasonable  for  completion  of  the 
entire  system  (probably  1987).  (2)  only  after 
full  completion  and  testing  of  one  or  two  or 
three  basic  segments  of  the  line,  (3)  only  for 
the  debt  service  and  related  costs  on  the 
U.S.  segments  of  the  project,  (4)  only  after 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  sponsors'  own  risk 
capital  has  been  invested  without  return 
until  project  completion,  and  (5)  only  for 
those  costs  prudently  incurred  and  actually 
paid.  All  such  payments  serve  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  service  for  the  segment  on  which 
they  occur,  so  that  consumers  would  pay 
less  after  the  line  is  completed. 

The  average  residential  U.S.  gas  con- 
sumer, should  the  project  fail  after  comple- 
tion of  the  two  most  expensive  segments 
(the  absolute  worst  case),  would  pay  an  av- 
erage of  only  $11.20  per  year  (1982  dollars) 
during  the  twenty  years  required  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  in  full— less  than  one  dollar 
per  month.  Because  the  conditioning  plant 
is  currently  excluded  from  the  system,  and 
President  Carter's  decision  permits  billing 
upon  system  completion,  current  law  hypo- 
thetically  allows  the  same  result.  (The 
figure  of  $150  per  year  per  consumer  start- 
ing in  1982  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
has  no  basis  in  fact  whatsoever. ) 

2.  Is  it  true  that  the  oil  companies  will  re- 
ceive a  50%  rate  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment in  this  project? 

No.  that  is  simply  not  true.  The  oil  compa- 
nies, like  the  other  participants,  will  receive 
a  rate  of  return  which  is  r<;gulated  by  the 
FERC  and  estimated  to  be  atwut  17%.  The 
memorandum  that  calculated  the  oft-cited 
50%  figure  required  two  heroic  and  inappro- 
priate assumptions  in  order  to  stretch  to 
such  an  alarming  figure.  First,  it  assumed 
that  all  proceeds  to  producers  from  well- 
head sales  of  their  natural  gas  to  be  shipped 
through  the  pipeline  should  be  considered 
profit  on  their  pipeline  investment,  reason- 
ing that  without  the  pipeline  the  producers 
could  not  get  any  value  for  the  gas.  Second, 
it  assumed  that  there  were  zero  costs  for  de- 
veloping this  gas  production,  that  all  devel- 
opment costs  for  the  gas  should  be  deemed 
to  have  been  covered  by  oil  revenues. 

3.  Is  it  true  that  there  won't  be  any  Ameri- 
can steel  used  on  this  huge  project? 

No,  there  have  already  been  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  American  steel  pur- 
chased and  there  will  clearly  be  much  more. 
Two  thirds  of  the  steel  already  used  has 
been  American:  more  than  a  million  tons,  or 
60%  of  the  remaining  steel  to  t>e  purchased, 
is  very  likely  to  be  American. 

The  only  large  portion  not  currently 
likely  to  be  American  is  the  pipeline  steel 
for  the  Alaska  segment,  which  no  American 
company  can  currently  manufacture.  But 
the  pipeline  sponsors  are  attempting  to  help 
upgrade  an  American  plant  so  that  the  diffi- 
cult Arctic-grade  specifications  can  be  met 
with  American  pipe.  If  it  can  be  done,  this 
pipe,  like  the  other  steel  needs,  would  be 
subject  to  the  sponsors'  public  pledge  to 
"purchase  and  use.  on  a  priority  basis, 
American-produced   material   to   the   maxi- 
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mum  extent  feasible  and  practicable,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  regulatory  authorities." 

4.  Why  hasn  't  the  State  of  Alaska  invested 
in  this  pipeline,  since  they  have  so  much 
money  from  oil  revenues? 

The  State  of  Alaska  is  currently  consider- 
ing taking  such  a  highly  unusual  step.  In- 
vesting public  revenues  in  a  private  profit- 
making  venture  is  not  a  step  a  state  can 
take  lightly,  however  great  the  state's  own 
interest.  The  State  of  Alaska  is  aware  that 
it  represents  one  of  the  few  remaining 
major  sources  of  funding  or  credit  which 
could  assist  to  close  the  $10  billion  gap  in 
unfunded  security  for  construction  loans 
which  will  exist  even  if  the  waiver  is  ap- 
proved. 

5.  Won't  the  gas  delivered  by  this  project 
be  impossible  to  sell  becaxise  of  its  high 
price? 

The  key  variable  is  the  price  of  foreign  oil, 
which  will  determine  the  competitiveness  of 
Alaskan  gas.  If  oil  prices  rise  as  fast  in  the 
80's  as  they  did  in  the  70's,  the  gas  produced 
from  the  pipeline  may  be  a  bargain  even  in 
its  first  years,  when  it  is  much  higher-priced 
than  it  will  be  later. 

In  1980  dollars,  its  first  year  price  is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  $9.00  per  Mcf,  less 
than  some  deregulated  high-cost  gas  has  al- 
ready sold  for.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
some  much  higher  estimates  have  been 
heard  in  hearings  and  debate,  but  these  are 
in  1987  dollars  and  assume  high  rates  of  in- 
flation and  interest.)  Its  average  price  in 
1980  dollars  over  the  twenty-year  payback 
period  of  the  investment  will  be  between 
$4.50  and  $5.00,  which  compares  favorably 
with  foreign  oil  at  todays  prices.  The  more 
oil  prices  rise,  the  more  attractive  this  gas 
price  will  be. 

If  necessary,  the  actual  prices  passed 
through  to  consumers  can  be  adjusted  to  be 
closer  to  this  average  through  various  regu- 
latory and  financing  devices,  and  this  will  be 
done:  the  companies  involved  have  no  desire 
for  an  empty  pipeline.  The  consumers,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  profit  from  a  full  one 
economically,  as  well  as  in  their  continued 
access  to  nature's  cleanest  fuel. 

6.  Why  can't  anyone  guarantee  that  pas- 
sage of  the  waiver  will  guarantee  financing 
and  construction  of  the  pipeline? 

The  pipeline  has  always  been  planned  as  a 
private  sector  project.  The  only  effective 
ways  to  guarantee  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  project  would  be  through  Feder- 
al government  or  consumer  guarantees, 
which  the  waiver  proposal  does  not  provide 
and  which  the  sponsors  do  not  seek.  That 
the  basic  decision  of  whether  to  go  or  not  go 
with  this  project  is  still  that  of  the  private 
financial  markets  is  proven  by  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  guarantees  that  passage  of 
the  waiver  proposal  assures  construction. 

It  is  also  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  waiver 
does  not  provide  consumer  guarantees,  as 
some  have  alleged— if  it  did,  financing  and 
construction  would  be  guaranteed.  Instead, 
the  testimony  from  financial  experts  and 
bankers  is  that  the  waiver  proposal  clears 
away  some  otherwise  Insuperable  obstacles 
to  private  financing,  and  that  they  believe 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  financing  the 
project,  but  that  the  private  capital  market 
alone  will  make  the  key  decision  on  the 
worth  of  this  project,  as  it  should,  and  as 
Congress  has  always  intended. 

7.  Why  should  the  project  include  the  nat- 
ural gas  conditioning  plant  that  the  origi- 
nal decision  required  the  producers  to  build? 

The  conditioning  plant  will  perform  func- 
tions necessary  for  transportation  of  the 


natural  gas— separation  of  the  carbon  diox- 
ide, chilling,  compression,  and  removal  of 
those  liquids  which  would  block  the  pipe- 
line. The  value  of  any  liquids  removed  is 
fully  credited  to  the  project  and  thus  to  re- 
ducing consumers'  costs. 

If  the  plant  were  not  included  in  the 
system,  and  producers  were  willing  to  con- 
struct it,  current  law  would  allow  the  costs 
for  performing  these  functions  to  be  added 
to  the  wellhead  prices  of  gas,  so  consumers 
would  pay  them  anyway.  But  the  producers 
were  not  willing  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  a  fa- 
cility that  was  required  for  a  system  they 
could  not  legally  participate  in. 

8.  Aren't  the  legal  protections  for  consum- 
ers based  on  the  Natural  Gas  Act  stripped 
away  by  the  waiver  proposal? 

The  answer  to  this  is  an  emphatic  no.  All 
the  regulatory  discretion  that  the  FERC 
has  initially  in  consictering  a  new  pipeline 
remains,  and  so  does  all  the  regulatory 
power  that  the  FERC  exercises  during  oper- 
ation, with  the  sole  exception  that  the 
FEUC  cannot  change  the  tariff  in  a  maimer 
that  impairs  collection  of  sufficient  reve- 
nues to  meet  the  actual  costs  of  the 
projects  debt,  taxes,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  expenses.  The  FERC  has 
never  changed  a  tariff  in  such  a  way.  and 
probably  never  would,  but  concedes  that  it 
could,  and  the  lenders  of  $21  billion  are  un- 
derstandably reluctant  to  depend  on  the  in- 
definite consistency  of  future  Federal  regu- 
lators even  when  that  consistency  is  sup- 
ported by  commonsense. 

9.  Isn't  this  huge  project,  the  most  expen- 
sive ever  built,  certain  to  suffer  a  major  coat 
overrun? 

This  project  is  very  unlikely  to  experience 
a  significant  overrun  as  a  result  of  detailed 
and  complete  cost  estimates,  verified  more 
than  once.  Millions  of  dollars  were  spent  on 
precise  design  and  engineering  work.  The 
Federal  Inspector's  Office  will  check  spend- 
ing and  building  practices  closely,  and 
FERC  will  exclude  any  imprudent  expendi- 
tures from  the  rate  base.  Expectable  as  well 
as  highly  unusual  contingencies  were  all 
costed-out  and  accounted  for  within  the 
project  financing  plan. 

In  addition,  the  rate  of  return  mechanism 
has  a  special  feature  which  rewards  the 
builders  for  finishing  under  the  estimated 
costs,  and  penalizes  them  for  coming  in  over 
costs.  Finally,  the  sponsors  are  attempting 
to  finance  privately  a  $3  billion  overrun 
fund,  if  all  other  protections  fail.  All  of 
these  factors  combine  to  make  an  ovemm 
that  could  lead  to  pressure  for  additional 
consumer  assistance  extremely  unlikely. 

10.  Can't  we  defeat  the  waiver  package 
and  still  keep  the  project  alive  by  passing 
legislation? 

The  legislative  option  is  a  last-minute  pro- 
posal designed  to  defeat  the  waiver  package 
without  appearing  to  prevent  construction 
of  the  pipeline. 

Legislation  clearly  cannot  be  passed  in  the 
remaining  days  of  this  session,  nor  within 
the  first  few  months  of  next  year.  In  fact, 
no  consensus  exists,  or  is  likely  to  develop, 
on  the  content  of  such  legislation.  Even  if  it 
does  develop,  next  year's  construction 
season  would  be  lost,  and  $3  billion  or  more 
added  to  the  project's  cost. 

Those  suggesting  a  legislative  alternative 
claim  that  passage  of  the  waiver  package 
may  still  not  be  sufficient  to  result  in  pri- 
vate financing  of  the  pipeline.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  legislation  could  in- 
crease the  incentive  to  private  investors  by 
reducing  their  risk  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  risk  to  gas  consumers  or  to 
taxpayers. 


No  legislative  option  was  _  considered 
daring  the  lengthy  discussions  prior  to  sub- 
mission of  the  waiver  package:  no  witness 
during  the  Subcommittee's  lengthy  hear- 
ings suggested  that  a  legislative  solution 
would  be  timely:  and  legislation  cannot  t>e 
passed  in  time  to  prevent  the  $3  billion  in 
extra  cost  to  consumers  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  loss  of  the  coming  construction 
season. 

11.  Isn't  there  some  way  to  satisfy  our 
commitments  to  the  Canadians  other  than 
by  passing  the  waiver  proposal? 

Probably  not.  The  waiver  proposal  has 
been  presented  by  the  Administration  as 
the  concrete  fulfillment  of  our  national 
commitment  to  Canada  to  clear  away  the 
obstacles  to  private  financing  of  the  line 
and  to  provide  Canadian  participants  fuH 
security  for  their  advance  investments  in 
our  behalf.  It  is  a  full  discharge  of  that  com- 
mitment, even  if  the  project  cannot  then 
find  the  private  funds  it  requires.  Congress 
joined  in  this  commitment  with  a  concur- 
rent resolution  passed  in  July  1980.  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  assuring  the  Canadians 
that  they  could  trust  us  and  authorize  the 
pre-build. 

Canada  has  relied  on  our  national  commit- 
ment to  authorize  the  advance  building  of  a 
section  of  the  line,  which  is  now  complete, 
and  to  authorize  greater  gas  exports.  The 
government  did  so  despite  the  assertions  of 
the  opposition  parly  that  the  U.S.  would 
renege  and  never  build  the  portion  of  the 
project  to  Alaska.  The  Canadian  Energy 
Minister  has  said  that  for  us  to  fail  now  to 
clear  the  way  for  private  financing  of  the 
remainder  of  this  project  "would  be  the 
greatest  breach  of  faith  committed  by  the 
United  States  on  Canada  in  the  last  200 
years".  Since  we  would  be  deluded  to  think 
that  a  legislative  alternative  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  time  to  save  this  project,  there  is 
no  reason  Canada  should  think  so  either. 
Given  the  potential  for  political  exploiU- 
tion  that  such  a  failure  on  our  part  would 
create  in  Canada,  adding  momentum  to  na- 
tionalist and  anti-American  feelings  already 
causing  us  problems,  it  might  well  be  dec- 
ades before  an  overland  pipeline  through 
Canada  would  be  politically  possible,  should 
the  current  waiver  proposal  t>e  defeated. 

12.  Won't  the  sponsors  of  this  project  come 
bocAc  again  for  more  shifting  of  the  risk  of 
this  investment  to  consumers  if  the  current 
waiver  package  fails  to  a{tract  financing? 

The  Administration  and  key  Congression- 
al participants  in  this  process  have  made  it 
absolutely  clear  to  the  sponsors  that  there 
is  no  interest  in  additional  substantive  waiv- 
ers which  deal  with  project  economics.  I 
would  personally  be  unwilling  to  support 
any  waiver  proposal  which  sought  to  pro- 
vide further  shift  of  financial  risks  to  con- 
sumers, and  I  doubt  that  President  Reagan 
would  change  his  mind  and  propose  it. 

Consumer  Protections 
The  waiver  proposal  does  not  adversely 
affect  consumer  protections  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  The  FERC  retains  discretion  to  decide 
upon  what  conditions  it  will  issue  final  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  authorizing  the 
construction  and  oF>eration  of  the  ANGTS. 
Before  issuing  such  certificates  the  FERC 
must  examine  the  financing  plan,  the  proj- 
ect tariffs,  marketing  and  markeubility 
studies,  and  cost  of  service  studies.  The 
FERC  must  satisfy  itself  that  the  project 
will  be  economically  viable,  that  Alaskan 
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gas  will  be  marketable,  that  the  financing 
plan  and  conforming  tariffs  are  in  the  na- 
tional and  public  interest,  and  that  issuance 
of  the  certificates  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  standards  of  Section  7  of  the  Gas  Act. 

2.  The  FERC  also  must  find  that  the  ini- 
tial ANGTS  tariffs  are  just  and  reasonable 
under  the  statutory  standards  imposed  by 
Section  4  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

3.  Interested  parties,  including  consumers 
and  stale  public  utility  commissions,  have 
the  right  to  participate  fully  in  any  proceed- 
ings where  the  FTRC  considers  the  matters 
referenced  above. 

4.  The  FERC,  after  consulting  witb  the 
Justice  Department,  must  find  that  any 
agreement  providing  for  a  producer  owner- 
ship interest  in  the  Alaskan  facilities  of  the 
ANGTS  does  not  have  any  anticompetitive 
impacts.  This  finding  must  be  consistent 
with  ANGTA,  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  and  all 
antitrust  laws. 

5.  The  FERC  must  review  and  approve  the 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  Prudhoe  Bay 
natural  gas. 

6.  The  Federal  Inspector  will  supervise 
construction  to  safeguard  against  inefficient 
or  wasteful  practices  that  could  result  in 
cost  overruns  and  to  help  assure  that  the 
entire  project  is  completed  on  time. 

7.  The  Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector  will 
coordinate  with  its  Canadian  counterpart, 
the  Northern  Pipeline  Agency,  to  help 
ensure  that  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  facilities 
are  completed  at  the  same  time. 

8.  The  Federal  Inspector  will  review  the 
prudency  of  the  ANGTS  construction  costs. 

9.  Billing  for  a  segment  cannot  commence 
until  after  that  segment  is  completed  and 
the  target  date  established  by  the  FERC  as 
the  most  likely  date  for  the  completion  of 
the  entire  system  has  passed.  Elstablishment 
of  the  target  date  will  ensure  that  the  spon- 
sors do  not  deliberately  complete  one  or  two 
segments  in  advance  of  the  other(s)  in  order 
to  invoke  billing  commencement  as  soon  as 
possible.  Federal  Inspector  certification  that 
a  segment  is  complete  ensures  that  an  inde- 
pendent entity  will  certify  that  segment  is 
complete. 

10.  Once  the  ANGTS  becomes  operation- 
al, the  sponsors  will  be  subject  to  the 
FERC's  full  jurisdiction  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act,  except  that  the  FERC  cannot  take 
any  action  that  would  impair  repayment  of 
project  debt  or  prohibit  shippers  from  col- 
lecting such  charges.  The  FERC  otherwise 
retains  the  authority  both  to  review 
ANGTS  rates,  either  on  its  own  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  consumers  or  state  public  utility 
commissions,  and  the  authority  over  any 
future  rate  increases  filed  by  the  sponsors, 
which  increases  must  be  found  to  be  just 
and  reasonable  under  the  standards  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

These  are  in  addition  to  other  consumer 
protections  that  are  provided  by  law  or  are 
implicit  in  the  operation  of  Federal  regula- 
tory and  oversight  agencies. 

Summary  of  Waiver  Proposal 
The  provisions  of  the  waiver  proposal  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  permits  Alaska  gas  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  ownership  of  the  Alaska  pipeline 
segment  and  gas  conditioning  plant  seg- 
ment, provided  that  any  agreement  on  pro- 
ducer participation  may  be  approved  by 
F.E.R.C.  only  after  consideration  of  advice 
from  the  Attorney  General  and  upon  a  find- 
ing by  F.E.R.C.  that  the  agreement  will  not 
(a)  create  or  maintain  a  situation  inconsist- 
ent with  the  antitrust  laws,  or  (b)  in  and  of 
itself  create  restrictions  on  access  to  the 


Alaska  segment  for  nonowner  shippers  or 
restrictions  on  capacity  expansion. 

2.  It  includes  the  gas  conditioning  plant  in 
the  approved  transportation  system  and  in 
the  final  certificate  to  be  issued  for  the 
system:  and  waives  application  of  Section  5, 
Condition  rV-2  of  the  President's  Decision 
to  the  gas  conditioning  plant. 

3.  It  allows  F.E.R.C.  to  approve  a  tariff 
that  will  permit  billing  to  commence  and 
collection  of  rates  and  charges  to  begin  and 
that  will  authorize  recovery  of  all  costs  paid 
by  purchasers  of  Alaska  natural  gas  for 
transportation  through  the  system  pursu- 
ant to  such  tariffs  prior  to  the  flow  of 
Alaska  gas  through  the  system:  permits  re- 
covery of  the  full  cost  of  service  for  the 
pipeline  in  Canada  to  commence  upon  com- 
pletion and  testing;  and  permits  recovery  of 
the  actual  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses, actual  current  taxes  and  amounts  to 
service  debt  for  the  Alaska  pipeline  segment 
and  gas  conditioning  segment. 

4.  It  waives  Section  7(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Gas 
Act  to  the  extent  it  can  be  construed  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  formal  evidentiary  hearings 
in  proceedings  related  to  applications  for 
certificates  authorizing  the  construction  or 
operation  of  any  segment  of  the  approved 
system,  provided  that  F.E.R.C.  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  the  use  of  formal  hearings  if  it 
thinks  they  are  necessary. 

5.  It  waives  Sections  4,  5,  7  and  16  of  the 
Gas  Act  to  the  extent  such  sections  would 
allow  F.E.R.C.  to  change  the  provisions  of 
any  final  rule  or  order  approving  (a)  any 
tariff  in  any  manner  that  would  impair  re- 
covery of  actual  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses,  actual  current  taxes,  and  amount 
needed  to  service  debt,  or  (b)  the  recovery 
by  purchasers  of  Alaska  gas  of  all  costs  re- 
lated to  transportation  of  such  gas  pursuant 
to  an  approved  tariff. 

6.  It  permits  Alaskan  Northwest  or  its  suc- 
cessor and  any  shipper  of  Alaska  gas 
through  the  Alaska  pipeline  segment  to  be 
deemed  a  "natural  gas  company." 

7.  It  waives  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  as  it  would  apply  to  Alaska  natural  gas 
transported  through  the  Alaska  segment  to 
the  extent  that  any  authorization  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  (a)  the  exporta- 
tion of  Alaska  gas  to  Canada  (to  the  extent 
such  gas  is  replaced  by  Canada  downstream 
from  the  export),  (b)  the  importation  of  gas 
from  Canada  (to  the  extent  it  is  replaced  by 
exports  to  Canada)  and  (c)  the  exportation 
from  Alaska  into  Canada  and  importation 
from  Canada  into  the  lower  48  states  of  the 
U.S.  of  Alaska  gas.  Section  103  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  would 
similarly  be  waived. 

The  Relationship  of  the  Waiver  Proposal 
TO  Present  Law 

The  proposed  waiver  of  law  is  submitted 
by  President  Reagan  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8(g)  of  the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976  (ANGTA).  That  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  President  may  pro- 
pose waiver  of  any  provision  of  law  that  he 
finds  necessary  to  permit  expeditious  con- 
struction and  initial  operation  of  the  ap- 
proved transportation  system  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  ANGTA. 

The  waiver  proposal  contains  several 
parts,  each  of  which  waives  the  application 
of  a  specific  element  of  the  law  (Natural 
Gas  Act.  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.  and  the  Joint  Resolution  incorporating 
President  Carter's  Original  Decision  under 
ANGTA)  governing  the  construction  and 
initial  operation  of  the  pipeline. 

The  effects  of  the  waiver  of  law  are  limit- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  proposed  waiver 


by  detailed  conditions  on  its  use.  Any  part 
of  the  present  law  not  specifically  and  ex- 
plicitly waived  by  the  proposal  would 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  with  regard 
to  this  project.  The  waiver  would  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to 
projects  other  than  the  approved  transpor- 
tation system  for  Alaska  natural  gas. 

In  addition  to  the  limitations  on  the 
wavier  proposal  which  are  included  in  its 
text,  and  the  clarification  provided  by  the 
synopsis  of  the  proposal  provided  by  the 
President,  any  ambiguities  or  questions  of 
interpretation  or  limitation  of  effect  have 
been  answered  by  report  language  which 
should  authoritatively  guide  later  court 
review. 

In  accordance  with  ANGTA.  the  waiver 
proposal  submitted  by  the  President  is  not 
subject  to  amendment,  but  must  be  ap- 
proved or  rejected  as  submitted. 

point  of  order 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAl^.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  not  proper  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  put  in 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  rule  that  the  gentleman 
would  have  to  get  that  permission  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  I  will  be  adding  materials  to 
the  Record  I  trust  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  I  think  will 
help  to  clarify  for  people  some  of  the 
details  that  are  being  raised  here 
today. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 
remember  that  consumers  in  my  own 
State  and  consumers,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston) pointed  out,  have  paid  dearly 
when  this  country  has  not  been  able 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of 
energy.  People  have  been  out  of  work. 
People  have  seen  their  prices  rise  dra- 
matically. 

None  of  these  decisions  are  cost-free, 
whether  you  are  for  this  project  or 
you  are  against  this  project.  We  need 
to  make  sure  that  in  deciding  this 
today  that  we  weigh  both  the  down- 
side costs  as  well  as  the  up-side  costs 
of  being  for  this  project. 

The  best  protection  American  con- 
sumers will  ever  have  is  having  a  sur- 
plus of  energy  supplies.  That  has 
always  been  the  best  in  terms  of  being 
able  to  do  the  economic  things  we 
want,  and  also  in  terms  of  keeping 
energy  costs  down. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  I  have  been  hear- 
ing some  of  the  things  I  have  been  lis- 
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tening  to  here  on  this  House  floor 
today.  Sometimes  I  wonder  how  short 
our  memories  can  be. 

Twice  in  the  last  decade  American 
consumers  have  been  brought  to  their 
knees,  literally  forced  to  wait  in  mile- 
long  lines,  and  have  seen  the  gasoline 
prices  doubled  and,  indeed,  tripled  be- 
cause of  our  continued  reliance  upon 
foreign  sources  of  energy  and  because 
of  our  unwillingness  to  do  those  hard 
things  necessary  to  make  this  country 
of  ours  energy  independent  again. 

This  year,  even  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
things  we  have  done  which  have  re- 
duced the  volume  of  our  imports,  we 
still  are  bleeding  through  the  pores  to 
the  tune  of  $78  billion  for  foreign  im- 
ported energy.  Is  that  any  service  to 
the  consumer? 

The  gravest  disservice  that  we  have 
performed  to  the  American  consumer 
has  been  through  our  dilatory  tactics 
in  not  coming  to  grips  with  the  neces- 
sity to  make  America  energy  inde- 
pendent again.  Now  we  have  one  op- 
portunity to  do  that,  take  one  big  step 
in  that  direction.  This  project  will  go  a 
long  way  to  replacing  foreign  energy 
supplies  by  making  more  of  our  own 
available  to  American  consumers.  Yet 
we  sit  around  here  and  quibble  in 
petty  puerility  about  who  is  going  to 
pay  for  it. 

Of  course,  we  know  who  is  going  to 
pay  for  it.  If  we  do  not  have  the  gas, 
the  American  consumers  are  going  to 
pay  for  that.  Who  is  going  to  get  the 
benefit  of  it?  The  Arabs  and  the  other 
oil-producing  nations. 

At  a  time  when  some  of  our  people 
are  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  cut  off 
purchases  from  Libya  as  a  means  of 
demonstrating  our  disapproval  of  that 
government  and  its  attitudes,  let  me 
raise  this  question:  As  brave  as  that 
sounds  and  as  proper  as  the  action 
might  be  under  the  circumstances, 
where  do  you  propose  that  we  get  the 
energy  to  supplant  that  which  we 
would  no  longer  buy  from  Libya?  This 
Alaskan  source  of  our  own  natural  gas 
reserve  will  supplant  the  energy  equiv- 
alent of  a  little  better  than  three-quar- 
ters of  the  amount  that  we  are  pur- 
chasing daily  from  Libya.  Yet  we  sit 
here  almost  unbelievably  as  we  quail 
and  wonder  aloud  whether  to  do  those 
things  that  can  make  it  possible  for 
private  industry,  not  the  Government, 
but  private  industry  to  perform  the 
tasks  that  this  country  so  desperately 
needs  done  in  the  interest  of  our  con- 
sumers, in  the  interest  of  our  national 
defense,  in  the  interest  of  our  produc- 
tion, in  the  interest  of  American  jobs, 
and  in  the  interest  of  America's  su- 
premacy in  the  world.  We  sit  here  and 
wonder  and  quarrel,  and  nit-pick 
about  the  price  of  gas  to  the  consum- 
ers. Let  me  tell  you,  the  price  of  gas  to 
the  consumers  will  inevitably  be 
higher  and  higher  and  higher  as  our 
supplies  are  lesser,  and  our  reserves 
are  lesser  and  lesser  and  lesser. 


The  Russians  are  not  stopping.  They 
are  spending  government  money  to 
build  approximately  as  long  a  pipeline 
from  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  serv- 
ing Western  Europe,  to  make  Western 
Europe  more  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  we  sit  here  and  hesi- 
tate. 

Where  is  our  resolve?  We  marched 
up  this  hill  after  each  of  those  last 
two  crises  and  vowed  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  United  States 
energy  independent  again.  Where  has 
that  resolve  gone? 

My  colleagues,  this  is  one  way  that 
we  can  strike  a  blow  for  energy  inde- 
pendence for  the  United  States.  We 
can  make  available  to  the  American 
people  American  resources,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  cost  the  Government 
much  of  anything. 

Delay  will  cost  much  more.  It  will 
cost  more  to  America.  It  will  cost  more 
to  the  consumers.  It  will  cost  more  to 
American  production.  It  will  cost  more 
to  American  jobs.  It  will  cost  more  to 
the  American  economy  if  we  delay. 
Therefore,  delay  is  the  enemy  of  the 
consiuner.  Action  is  our  duty  today. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  there  is  delay,  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  delivery  of  this  gas  will  sky- 
rocket beyond  belief.  If  the  project 
cannot  be  constructed,  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  be  found  out  and  there 
will  be  no  cost  to  the  consumer.  But 
delay  is  going  to  cost  the  consumers 
monstrous  amounts  of  money. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  comment.  I  am  reminded 
of  what  happened  in  1941  when  the 
Japanese  cut  off  our  supplies  of  natu- 
ral rubber.  We  needed  rubber  if  we 
were  to  win  that  struggle.  We  are  in  a 
struggle  no  less  certain  today  than  we 
were  then.  Though  it  is  not  a  military 
struggle,  it  is  a  struggle  for  our  surviv- 
al as  a  people.  It  is  the  struggle  for 
energy  independence. 

That  day  Franklin  Roosevelt  called 
Bernard  Baruch  and  Bill  Jeffers  to- 
gether and  he  said  we  must  develop  a 
synthetic  rubber  industry  in  this  coun- 
try. Nobody  knew  how  to  do  it.  But 
they  did  not  sit  around  waiting  and 
putting  off  action  and  quarreling 
about  whether  it  was  going  to  cost  too 
much.  They  knew  the  need  for  it  and 
they  did  it.  And  3'/2  years  later,  when 
American  and  allied  troops  rolled  into 
Berlin,  we  rolled  on  rubber  tires  made 
by  a  synthetic  American  rubber  indus- 
try. And  yes,  I  guess  some  people  made 
some  money  off  of  it.  I  hope  they  did. 
But  the  American  people  gained  victo- 
ry from  it. 

That  is  what  we  will  gain  if  we  act 
resolutely  today. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Or- 
tinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  just  heard  the  eloquent  rhetoric 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright).  The  question,  however,  is 
not  whether  we  shall  get  the  gas  or 
not.  There  are  other  ways  to  get  this 
resource,  ^and  I  would  go  into  that  if 
we  had  a  reasonable  amotmt  of  time  to 
debate  this.  The  arguments  against 
these  waivers  have  been  made  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran),  who  has  done  just  a 
fine  job  in  this  matter. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  oil 
companies  have  used  the  energy  crisis 
time  and  time  and  time  again  as  an 
excuse  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people.  The  oil  compa- 
nies have  gotten  themselves  absolved 
just  recently  in  the  tax  bill  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  They  have  special  provisions  in 
the  tax  laws  for  royalty  owners.  They 
already  get  tax  subsidies  of  something 
like  $6  billion  a  year  through  deple- 
tion allowances,  foreign  tax  credits,  in- 
tangible drilling  costs,  and  other  spe- 
cial provisions.  Now  they  come  to  us 
on  a  project  that  they  deem  to  be  un- 
economic to  finance  themselves,  and 
say  deceptively  that  they  do  not  want 
a  Federal  guarantee.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  good  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  that  they 
will  not  ask  the  Federal  taxpayers  to 
finance  this  project.  Instead  they  sup- 
port a  consumer  guarantee,  and  that  is 
what  you  have  here.  You  have  a  con- 
sumer guarantee. 

These  consiuners,  however,  are  the 
very  same  people  as  the  taxpayers.  It 
is  the  poor  and  middle-income  people 
of  this  country  that  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  finance  the  oil  companies  de- 
spite the  record  profits  they  have 
made.  Do  my  colleagues  know  that  98 
percent  of  the  profit  increases  in  the 
past  2  years  consist  of  the  oil  compa- 
nies' increases  in  profits,  and  that  40 
percent  of  the  entire  manufacturing 
profits  in  the  United  SUtes  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  oil  companies? 

We  have  here  a  situation  in  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  finance  one  of 
their  direct  responsibilities,  a  $4.5  bil- 
lion processing  plant. 

They  say  put  it  on  the  books  of  the 
consumers.  In  point  of  fact,  every 
single  one  of  the  people  who  has  a  fi- 
nancial interest  in  this  project  has 
been  unwilling  to  put  up  the  money. 
The  oil  companies  are  not  willing  to  fi- 
nance this  project.  The  State  of 
Alaska  which  stands  to  gain  $20  billion 
from  this  project  is  not  willing  to  put 
up  their  money  for  this  project. 

It  is  the  American  consumer  that  is 
being  stuck  with  this.  It  is  just  outra- 
geous. 

At  the  subcommittee  markup  of  this 
resolution  there  were  many  eloquent 
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statements  concerning  this  waiver 
package. 

Subconunittee  members  spoke  about 
the  unfairness  of  placing  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  risk  of  noncompletion 
of  the  pipeline  onto  consumers 
through  prebilling  provisions.  They 
spoke  about  the  urmecessary  shifting 
of  the  costs  of  the  gas  processing  plant 
from  the  producers  to  the  pipeline  and 
its  ratepayers.  They  spoke  of  the  in- 
equity of  permitting  producers  to  earn 
a  50-percent  rate  of  return  and  other 
pipeline  sponsors  a  25-percent  rate  of 
return,  according  to  the  excellent  com- 
mittee staff  analysis. 

And  those  were  the  remarks  of  the 
supporters  of  the  waivers. 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  majority  of 
this  Congress  knows  that  these  waiv- 
ers go  too  far.  We  know  that  prebilling 
places  an  enormous  risk  upon  consum- 
ers. If  it  did  not,  the  banks  would  not 
care  about  it. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  including  the  $5  billion  proc- 
essing plant  in  the  pipeline's  cost, 
when  it  should  be  the  producers'  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  right  that  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  will  receive  roy- 
alties on  the  natural  gas,  has  failed  to 
commit  a  nickel  to  finance  this  proj- 
ect. 

So  why  is  there  any  question  over 
these  waivers?  The  answer  is  simply 
that  some  fear  that  a  vote  on  the  waiv- 
ers is  a  vote  on  the  pipeline.  Indeed, 
we  have  been  told  by  some  that  a  neg- 
ative vote  is  somehow  reneging  on  our 
commitments  to  go  forward  on  the 
project. 

But  that  fear  is  unjustified.  There  is 
too  much  at  stake  for  all  involved  for 
the  project  to  be  abruptly  terminated. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  even  if  we  pass  these  waivers,  the 
sponsors  would  not  ask  for  more. 

These  waivers  of  law  were  not 
handed  down  from  high  and  written  in 
stone.  They  are  the  product  of  hard 
bargaining  among  the  producers,  pipe- 
lines, and  the  banks.  And  when  none 
of  them  volunteered  to  take  certain 
risks,  or  pay  certain  costs,  provisions 
were  written  to  shift  these  costs  and 
risks  to  consumers— the  one  interest 
not  repres-3nted  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

It  is  now  our  responsibility  to  act  as 
their  bargaining  agent,  and  reject  this 
package.  I  know  we  can  do  better. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  shield  big 
money  projects  from  the  tests  of  the 
market.  Prebilling  permits  banks  to 
lend  money  they  would  not  otherwise 
risk,  because  consumers  will  be  forced 
to  pay.  This  same  kind  of  market  insu- 
lation also  occurred  in  the  WPPSS 
plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
terrible  overruns  occurred.  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  CRS  comparison  be- 
tween the  financing  of  these  two 
projects: 


Congressional  Research  Service. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  30,  1981. 
To;  Subcommittee  on  Environment.  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
Prom:  Carl  E.  Behrens,  Specialist  in  Energy 
Policy.    Environment   and   Natural   Re- 
sources Policy  Division. 
Subject:  WPPSS  and  ANGTS:  Similarities 
in  funding. 

This  memo  is  in  response  to  your  request 
for  a  discussion  of  increased  costs  and 
delays  in  large  construction  projects  that 
may  result  when  those  who  invest  in  or 
build  the  project  are  not  immediately  af- 
fected by  such  increases.  In  particular,  you 
asked  whether  the  delays  and  cost  overruns 
in  the  5-unit  nuclear,  construction  project  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  (WPPSS)— which  have  recently  led 
to  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  that  massive 
undertaking— carry  a  cautionary  message 
for  the  proposed  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System  (ANGTS). 

The  ANGTS  waiver  package  now  before 
the  Congress  (S.J.  Res.  115.  H.J.  Res.  341) 
does  include  provisions  which  are  similar, 
with  some  important  exceptions,  to  the  fi- 
nancing arrangements  of  the  WPPSS  proj- 
ect. To  the  extent  that  these  arrangements 
have  contributed  to  cost  and  delay  problems 
at  WPPSS,  there  is  a  potential  that  they 
might  similarly  affect  the  ANGTS  project. 

In  ways  that  are  detailed  below,  the 
WPPSS  Board,  which  is  responsible  for  fi- 
nancing, scheduling  and  contracting  for  the 
project,  has  been  protected  to  a  consider- 
able degree  from  the  short-term  effects  of 
its  decisions.  The  result  of  this  protection 
may  have  been  that  warning  signals  were 
not  acted  upon  until  the  viability  of  the 
entire  project  was  jeopardized. 

The  WPPSS  experience  indicates  that 
large,  capital-intensive  projects  have  a  po- 
tential for  serious  financial  crisis  when  man- 
agement decisions  are  not  subject  to  timely 
review.  Caution  suggests  that  such  projects 
be  provided  with  careful  oversight,  and  per- 
haps formal  review  authority,  by  entities 
which  will  eventually  be  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  the  project. 

Before  discussing  the  similarities  between 
the  WPPSS  project  and  the  ANGTS  waiver 
package,  the  differences  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  technologies  (nuclear  versus  gas 
pipeline),  the  location  (Pacific  Northwest 
versus  North  Central  Canada),  and  the 
builders  (a  public  utility  consortium  versus 
private  gas  utilities  ties  and  oil  companies) 
are  all  different.  More  important,  perhaps, 
is  the  fact  that  the  return  on  the  equity  in- 
vestment in  the  ANGTS  project  will  be 
higher  if  costs  are  kept  under  control  ("in- 
centive rate  of  return")— a  feature  that  is 
not  present  in  the  complicated  financing  of 
the  WPPSS  nuclear  project. 

With  these  differences  in  mind,  it  is  still 
possible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
ANGTS  waiver  provision— that  the  costs  of 
the  project  will  be  passed  through  to  gas 
consumers  before  it  is  completed,  or  even  if 
it  is  not  finished— and  several  features  of 
the  WPPSS  project. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  conclusion  that 
zeal  in  cost  control  is  strongly  affected  by 
whether  the  person  responsible  for  making 
decisions  must  pay  their  costs  directly  and 
fully.  This  phenomenon  can  be  observed  in 
a  wide  range  of  economic  behavior,  from 
business  lunches  and  individual  metering  of 
electric  power  consumption  to  elective  sur- 
gery and  automatic  fuel  adjustment  clauses. 
Among  the  features  of  both  the  WPPSS 
system  and  the  ANGTS  waiver  package  that 


tend  to  separate  the  decision-makers  from 
the  costs  of  their  decisions  are: 

1.  Pass-Through  of  Costs.  Under  the  "net 
billing"  arrangement  between  WPPSS  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  for 
Units  1,  2  and  most  of  3,  BPA  has  agreed  to 
buy  power  produced  by  those  units,  and  sub- 
tract the  cost  of  the  nuclear  operation  from 
its  charges  to  WPPSS  utilities  for  the  [jower 
it  supplies  to  them.  Since  BPA's  rates  to  the 
WPPSS  utilities  are  based  on  low-cost  Fed- 
eral hydropower.  BPA  is  essentially  respon- 
sible for  the  full  cost  of  those  nuclear  units. 
BPA  has  not  agreed  to  net  billing  for  Units 
4  and  5:  until  recently,  however,  there  was  a 
general  assumption  that  it  would  need  to 
buy  the  output  of  those  plants  as  well,  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  power  in  the 
region.  Even  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  cost 
of  Units  4  and  5  will  be  spread  among  the 
the  80-odd  utilities  that  make  up  WPPSS. 
all  of  whom  depend  on  the  rather  isolated 
Board  to  control  costs  and  enforce  sched- 
ules on  contractors. 

A  similar  system  will  exist  if  the  waiver 
package  is  approved.  The  ANGTS  costs  will 
be  effectively  guaranteed  by  the  consumer, 
if  the  pipeline  is  finished. 

2.  RoUed-In  Costs.  In  the  case  of  both  the 
ANGTS  project  and  the  WPPSS  nuclear 
plants,  the  cost  of  the  product  will  be 
merged  into  the  price  of  a  larger  pool  of 
lower-cost  resources,  and  sold  to  a  very 
larger  number  of  consumers.  The  result  is 
that  the  effect  on  individual  consumers  of 
even  very  large  cost  overruns  will  be  greatly 
diluted,  thus  minimizing  potential  reaction. 

3.  Take  or  Pay  Contracts.  For  the  WPPSS. 
nuclear  units,  the  costs  of  the  projects  will 
be  passed  through  whether  or  not  the 
project  is  completed.  For  ANGTS  (under 
the  waiver  package),  costs  of  segments  of 
the  project  can  be  passed  through  to  con- 
sumers before  gas  begins  to  flow. 

All  of  these  factors  can  have  a  strong  neg- 
ative effect  on  the  efficiency  of  managing  a 
major,  capital-intensive  project.  Their  im- 
portance as  causes  of  the  cost  increases  and 
delays,  however,  has  been  disputed. 

One  review  of  the  critical  situation  at 
WPPSS  has  concluded  that  "WPPSS  mis- 
management has  been  the  most  significant 
cause  of  cost  overruns  and  delays"  that 
have  sent  the  estimated  cost  of  the  5  plants 
from  $6.6  billion  to  $23.8  billion  and  delayed 
the  scheduled  start-up  of  the  units  by  many 
months.  It  claimed  that  WPPSS  manage- 
ment was  responsible  for  inappropriate  con- 
tracting, nonenforcement  of  contract  terms, 
acceptance  of  delays  by  contractors,  and  in- 
efficient and  costly  financing  methods.'  On 
the  other  hand,  WPPSS  management  has 
argued  that  regulatory  requirements  and 
strikes  have  been  major  factors  in  the 
delays,  which  in  turn  have  contributed  to 
the  major  part  of  the  cost  increases,  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  capital.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  Supply  System  management 
could  pass  through  the  costs  of  the  project 
to  consumers,  through  the  net  billing  ar- 
rangement, is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
crisis  that  has  developed:  a  crisis  that  has 
left  in  doubt  the  completion  of  at  least  a 
major  portion  of  the  5-unit  system. 

The  most  dangerous  aspect  of  such  ar- 
rangements appears  to  be  the  possibility 
that  warning  signals  may  not  be  acted  upon 
until  the  viability  of  the  entire  project  is 


'  Washington  State.  Senate.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Utilities.  Causes  of  cost  overruns  and 
schedule  delays  on  the  five  WPPSS  nuclear  power 
plants.  (Olympial  March  1,  1981. 


jeopardized.  In  the  case  of  WPPSS  Units  1- 
3.  Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  es- 
sentially committed  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
the  project,  but  did  not  have  clear  oversight 
of  the  management  decisions  by  the  WPPSS 
Board.  It  was  only  in  the  crisis  of  financing 
Units  4  and  5.  when  the  availability  of  mu- 
nicipal bond  money  for  the  entire  State  of 
Washington  was  called  into  question,  that 
vigorous  management  changes  were  adopted 
by  WPPSS. 

If  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  with  the 
ANGTS  project,  it  is  that  oversight  and 
review  authority  by  those  responsible  for 
bearing  the  costs  of  a  large  project  may  be 
an  important  ingredient  in  insuring  its  effi- 
cient and  successful  completion.  The  form 
such  an  oversight  and  executive  review 
function  might  take  needs  further  discus- 
sion. The  major  factor  to  be  considered  ap- 
pears to  be  supplying  enough  authority  to 
an  entity  with  a  direct  Interest  in  keeping 
costs  under  control,  while  preserving  flexi- 
bility for  the  pipeline  construction  manage- 
ment to  make  timely  and  efficient  decisions. 

It  is  clear  that  these  extraordinary 
procedures  under  which  we  are  operat- 
ing-1  hour  of  debate,  no  amend- 
ments—were never  intended  for  this 
kind  of  sweeping  waiver  package. 

Let  us  not  be  hustled  by  the  take-it- 
or-leave-it  hurry-up  procedures  we  are 
operating  under.  The  waiver  package 
should  be  defeated. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Times  and  an  editorial  from 
the  November  23  Christian  Science 
Monitor  both  of  which  oppose  the 
waiver  package: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8, 1981] 
The  Biggest  "Private"  Project  Ever 

It  could  turn  out  to  be  the  biggest  private 
construction  project  in  history:  it  is  already 
one  of  the  biggest  Congressional  lobbying 
efforts. 

A  consortium  of  energy  corporations 
wants  to  build  a  4.800-mile  pipeline  to  bring 
Alaskan  natural  gas  to  the  lower  48  states. 
Congress  approved  the  project  four  years 
ago  on  the  assurance  that  private  industry 
could  do  the  job  without  further  help  from 
Government  or  natural  gas  users. 

But  now  the  consortium  wants  key  provi- 
sions of  the  law  waived,  most  notably  the 
rules  for  recovering  construction  costs.  To 
gain  access  to  financial  markets,  the  consor- 
tium argues,  it  must  have  permission  to  pass 
costs  on  to  consumers  long  before  the  natu- 
ral gas  begin  to  flow. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  these  demands  last 
month  by  a  lopsided  75-19  margin.  Now  an 
army  of  lobbyists  is  pressuring  the  House  to 
follow  suit.  We  hope  House  members  have 
the  courage  to  hold  the  pipeline  builders  to 
their  promise. 

The  Alaskan  Arctic  holds  about  26  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  more  than  a  tenth 
of  America's  proven  reserves.  But  getting 
that  gas  to  consumers  is  no  small  task.  A 
pipeline  linking  the  North  Slope  with  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Midwest  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $40  billion. 

The  Northwest  Energy  consortium's  con- 
struction plan  was  chosen  over  competing 
proposals  in  1977.  But  the  consortium  has 
been  unable  to  find  the  private  investors  it 
orglnally  thought  would  be  willing  to  fi- 
nance the  project.  So,  with  Reagan  Admin- 
istration support.  Northwest  wants  Con- 
gress to  waive  key  provisions  of  the  1977 
law. 


One  of  the  requested  waivers,  to  permit 
oil  companies  that  own  the  natural  gas  also 
to  own  a  piece  of  the  pipeline,  seems  reason- 
able. Both  the  wellhead  price  of  the  gas  and 
the  pipeline  transport  cost  are  regulated:  or- 
dinary antitrust  considerations  don't  really 
apply. 

But  the  core  issue  is  who  should  bear  the 
loss  if  the  project  proves  uneconomical. 

One  worry  is  that  construction  delays  will 
add  tens  of  billions  to  the  final  cost.  That  is 
just  what  happened  to  the  Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line. Another  worry  is  that  by  the  time  the 
pipeline  Is  finished,  the  gas  would  be  so 
costly  no  one  would  want  to  buy  it.  Even 
with  no  construction  cost  overruns,  the  de- 
livered cost  of  the  gas  in  1987  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  oil  at  $120  a  barrel,  more  than  three 
times  the  present  rate. 

That  explains  why  Northwest  wants  cus- 
tomers to  start  paying  not  when  the  gas 
starts  to  flow  but  when  construction  is  sup- 
posed to  be  finished— perhaps  years  earlier. 
And  it  explains  why  the  consortium  wants 
Congress  to  include  a  multibillion-dollar 
plant  needed  to  prepare  the  raw  gas  for 
transmission  as  part  of  the  project. 

Some  amount  of  the  financial  risk  might 
appropriately  be  borne  by  those  who  stand 
to  benefit  from  the  Alaskan  gas.  But  the 
proposed  waivers  would  go  much  further, 
effectively  converting  the  pipeline  into  a 
"cost-plus"  enterprise.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
all  the  risk  should  fall  on  consimiers. 

Should  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  be 
built?  The  prize  is  tempting,  but  the  price  is 
daunting.  If  the  people  who  know  energy 
market?  best— the  oil  companies  and  the  fi- 
nancial Institutions  that  back  them— aren't 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  then  why  should 
the  public? 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 

23,  1981] 

Btrr  Why  Shoitld  Customers  Pay  por  the 

Pipeline  in  Advance? 

Whether  deregulated  or  not,  natural  gas 
will  have  to  be  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  play  its  part  in  the  energy  equation. 
But  gas  customers  should  not  be  expected 
to  bear  the  risks  of  expensive  new  ventures 
by  having  to  pay  for  them  even  if  never 
completed. 

This  view  was  supported  by  Congress  and 
the  Carter  administration  when  clearance 
was  given  for  John  McMiUians  pipeline 
firm  to  build  a  line  bringing  Alaska's  plenti- 
ful natural  gas  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Now  Mr.  McMlUlan  Is  seeking  various  waiv- 
ers. Including  one  that  would  permit  cus- 
tomers to  be  billed  if  a  single  segment  is 
constructed  even  though  no  gas  flows  and 
the  project  remains  unfinished.  The  Reagan 
administration  is  going  along  with  this  pro- 
posed inequity,  and  so  far  three  congres- 
sional committees  have  done  so,  too. 

Congress  as  a  whole  ought  to  stand  firm 
against  the  reported  strenuous  lobbying  and 
stay  with  the  original  terms  for  private  fi- 
nancing without  consumer  risk-sharing. 
Otherwise  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the 
burden  gradually  being  shifted  to  all  tax- 
payers with  requests  for  federal  loan  guar- 
antees and  then  perhaps  loans  themselves. 

Por  estimates  on  the  costliest  private  con- 
struction project  in  history  have  already 
risen  from  $10  billion  in  1977  to  $40  billion 
or  $50  bUlion  now.  Interest  rates  are  high. 
Bankers  are  reluctant  to  take  the  risk  of  fi- 
nancing. Thus  the  effort  to  spread  it  to  con- 
sumers, who  can  hardly  help  wondering  if 
the  pipeline  Is  such  a  good  Idea  when  appar- 
ently it  does  not  sell  itself  in  the  financial 
marketplace. 


Ironically,  the  prospect  of  total  decontrol 
of  gas  prices  has  t>een  cited  as  a  threat  to 
the  pipeline's  economics.  Even  at  $10  billion 
it  was  supposed  to  deliver  gas  at  such  high 
cost  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  blended 
for  pricing  purposes  with  low-priced  con- 
trolled gas.  That  low-priced  pool  and  its 
cushioning  effect  would  presumably  be 
eliminated  if  gas  prices  shoot  up  as  expected 
under  decontrol. 

An  acceptable  environmental  plan  was 
eventually  arrived  at  for  the  pipeline.  Its  ec- 
onomics must  continue  to  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized. 

Electricity  consumers  in  various  states  are 
all  too  familiar  with  being  asked  to  pay 
costs  of  work  in  progress — or  even  canceled. 
The  pipeline  should  not  ask  customers  to 
pay,  until  they  can  turn  on  the  gas. 

D  1500 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yotjng). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  clarify  one  thing. 
Alaska's  name  has  been  taken  in  vain 
on  this  project.  The  State  of  Alaska  is 
looking  into  financial  participation  in 
this  project.  To  do  so.  the  State  must 
be  sure  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  being  asked  to  invest.  One  condi- 
tion is  congressional  action  on  this 
waiver  package.  Alaska  is  the  only 
State  that  I  know  of  that  provides 
energy  to  the  lower  48  that  has  been 
asked  to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pipeline.  So  Alaska,  as  I  said, 
wants  to  help:  but  if  you  do  not  ap- 
prove this  waiver  package,  there  will 
be  no  help  from  Alaska.  It  will  go 
LNG. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1976  Congress,  in  all  of  its  infinite 
wisdom,  established  a  law  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  select  a 
route  and  contractor  for  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
and  to  impose  certain  regulatory  con- 
ditions. This  time,  however,  a  mecha- 
nism was  also  included  in  the  law  to 
waive  the  regulatory  provisions  should 
they  be  found  by  the  President  to 
impair  expeditious  project  completion. 
This  is  what  President  Reagan  has 
done,  and  we  are  here  today  to  give 
our  stamp  of  approval  to  his  actions. 

Slightly  over  100  years  ago  Ameri- 
cans mocked  and  ridiculed  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  for  purchasing  Alaska 
from  the  Russians.  That  buy  may 
have  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  an- 
swers to  America's  present  energy 
problems.  Alaska  has  proven  gas  re- 
serves that  total  26  trUlion  cubic  feet— 
15  percent  of  all  American  reserves. 
Present  estimates  are  that  possible  re- 
serves could  reach  over  200  million 
cubic  feet.  With  a  decline  in  natural 
gas  availability  projected  for  1990.  fail- 
ure to  make  this  large  reserve  avail- 
able to  Americans  could  result  in  both 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  energy  and 
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an  increase  in  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  supplies. 

Close  to  one-third  of  this  project  has 
been  completed— including  the  south- 
ern Canadian  portion.  The  private 
sector,  which  is  now  expected  to  help 
the  Government  with  the  national 
economic  recovery,  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  begin  its  share  of  the  project. 
But  the  waivers  are  needed  first  to 
provide  the  framework  which  permits 
the  sponsors  to  pursue  private  financ- 
ing with  a  greater  chance  of  success. 

According  to  Southern  California 
Gas  &  Electric,  the  cost  of  this  project 
for  each  consumer  family  in  my  dis- 
trict will  be  under  $30  a  year.  That  is, 
$4  for  the  conditioning  plant.  $10  for 
the  Alaska  segment  of  the  line,  and 
$12  for  our  cost  of  the  Canadian  seg- 
ment. This  price  rate  will  fluctuate 
somewhat  between  States.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  means  that  for  a  mere  10 
cents  a  day.  my  constituents  can  invest 
in: 

First,  decreasing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources; 

Second,  provide  jobs  for  thousands 
of  Americans  in  States  where  the  line 
is  to  be  constructed:  and 

Third,  insure  an  area  of  cooperation 
and  good  will  between  the  United 
States  and  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada. 

Can  anyone  here  think  of  a  better 
investment  for  half  the  price  of  a 
candy  bar? 

The  private  sector  is  counting  on  us, 
so  is  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  so  are 
the  present  and  future  energy  consum- 
ers of  this  Nation.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341  passed  the  other  body  on  a 
vote  of  75  to  19.  and  it  passed  our  own 
Interior  and  Commerce  Committees 
with  bipartisan  support  by  comforta- 
ble margins.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
waivers— and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise  while  keeping  this  thought 
in  mind:  is  it  not  nice  when  so  much 
good  can  be  accomplished  just  by 
waiving  some  of  Washington's  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee). 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  this  waiver. 

The  consumers  are  being  asked  to 
assume  a  risk  which  the  bankers  are 
not  willing  to  assume. 

A  spokesman  for  the  industry  re- 
cently said.  "The  banks  want  both 
belts  and  suspenders  for  this  one." 

Now.  the  customers  will  be  paying 
for  this  line  even  before  they  get  gas. 
if  they  ever  get  gas.  Now.  this  waiver 
format  does  not  give  this  body  the  op- 
portunity to  attach  any  conditions  to 
this.  Vote  no  and  we  could  come  back 
with  some  conditions  for  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
with  our  apologies  that  we  do  not  have 


any  more  time,  which  I  tried  to  get 
earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  One  hour  of  debate 
on  an  excise  tax  that  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $37  billion. 
One  hour  to  debate  that.  Tomorrow 
we  will  take  10  hours  to  debate  a  silly 
foreign  aid  bill. 

What  is  happening  in  the  House  of 
Representatives?  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  said,  we 
are  getting  wrapped  up  in  all  of  this 
kind  of  rhetoric.  It  all  boils  down  to 
this:  You  vote  for  this  bill  and  you  are 
voting  or  an  excise  tax.  a  $37  billion 
excise  tax  on  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

There  is  one  difference:  It  is  not 
going  to  the  Government;  it  is  going  to 
the  oil  companies. 

Do  not  be  held  hostage  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  do  not  be  held  hostage  by 
the  oil  companies  either. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  341,  issued  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  and  I 
wrote  separate  views.  In  these  re- 
marks, we  explain  the  process  by 
which  the  text  of  the  waiver  was  de- 
veloped. It  was  a  process  that  began 
on  a  note  of  "consensus  building"— but 
ended,  unfortunately,  without  a  con- 
sensus. Having  entered  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  hope  of  supporting  the 
result,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot. 

I  will  vote  against  the  joint  resolu- 
tion on  the  waiver  package.  I  do,  how- 
ever, support  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  as  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  vote  on  the  waiver  package  is 
not,  in  fact,  a  vote  on  the  project.  We 
have  already  had  that  vote— in  1977 
we  made  that  choice  and  I  supported 
it.  In  1980.  we  reaffirmed  that  choice 
by  adopting  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution.  I  supported  that  resolution 
as  well. 

The  waiver  package  is  an  entirely 
different  matter,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  The  waiver  package 
has  been  described  as  necessary  to 
insure  the  financing  of  the  project. 
But  look  closer. 

Whether  or  not  the  project  actually 
receives  financing  is  a  decision  which 
bankers  will  make,  not  the  Congress 
through  this  waiver  package. 

But  what  Congress  will  in  fact 
decide,  if  we  approve  the  waiver  pack- 
age, is  the  following: 

Customers  of  the  participating  pipe- 
lines will  absolve  the  sponsors  of  all  li- 
ability for  all  debt  on  any  segment  or 
segments,  once  completed  and  tested. 

Do  customers  necessarily  receive 
gas?  No.  Do  customers  necessarily  re- 
ceive a  totally  complete  pipeline?  No. 


Customers  do,  however,  receive  a  bill, 
so  long  as  two  events  occur— 

One,  enough  time  passes  that  the 
"date  certain"  established  by  FERC 
pursuant  to  this  waiver  package  as  the 
projected  completion  date  does  occur. 
In  other  words,  time  must  continue. 

Two,  any  one  of  the  three  segments 
is  completed  and  tested  by  or  after 
that  "date  certain". 

Therefore,  customers  of  the  partici- 
pating pipelines  will,  solely  by  oper- 
ation of  the  waiver  package,  that  is. 
Federal  law— be  placed  in  the  position 
of  accepting  the  contingent  liability 
for  both  the  timely  construction  of 
the  project  and  whether  or  not  all 
three  segments  are  ever  completed. 

What  do  the  oil  companies  get  under 
the  "new  deal"  of  the  waiver  package 
which  they  did  not  get  before  the 
waiver  package? 

They  get  an  equity  participation  for 
having  agreed  to  make  loans  to  the 
pipeline  consortium.  They  get  some- 
thing for  their  money,  as  they  should. 

What  do  the  participating  pipelines 
get  under  the  "new  deal"  of  the  waiver 
package  which  they  did  not  get  before 
the  waiver  package? 

They  get  the  absolute  assurance 
that,  whatever  the  cost  of  the  system 
turns  out  to  be,  they  can  pass  that 
cost  on  to  their  customers— without 
necessarily  delivering  gas.  And  the 
pipelines  receive  an  important  change 
in  regulation:  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  established  to 
regulate  pipelines,  will  have  no  legal 
authority  to  amend  or  alter  the  pass- 
through  of  the  costs  if  the  waiver 
package  is  adopted.  Additionally, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  dispute  over 
how  much,  if  any,  real  authority  re- 
mains to  the  State  regulatory  commis- 
sions to  regulate  the  costs. 

What  do  the  banks  get  under  the 
"new  deal"  of  the  waiver  package 
which  they  did  not  get  before  the 
waiver  package? 

They  get  a  far  more  creditworthy 
borrower  as  the  pipeline  consortium  is 
backed  by  the  customers  of  the  par- 
ticipating pipelines.  The  pipeline  con- 
sortium, even  with  the  participation  of 
major  oil  companies  as  partners,  are 
not  creditworthy  enough.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  even  shifting  the 
contingent  liability  to  the  customers 
by  operation  of  Federal  law  will  make 
them  sufficiently  worthy  to  acquire  fi- 
nancing. 

So,  we  see  that  each  party— pipe- 
lines, oil  companies,  and  bankers— re- 
ceived a  benefit  from  the  waiver  pack- 
age. The  customers  received  no  benefit 
solely  due  to  the  waiver  package,  but 
rather  gave  benefits. 

The  saddest  fact  is  that  the  custom- 
ers of  the  participating  pipelines  have 
not  the  foggiest  idea  about  what  their 
Government  may  be  about  to  do  with 
their  money.  Moreover,  there  is  no  as- 
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surance  that  the  waiver  package  will 
result  in  the  project  being  financed. 

The  waiver  package  need  not  have 
been  drafted  as  it  was.  Had  it  con- 
ferred a  benefit  in  exchange  for  the 
benefit  given.  I  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  change  in  law  necessary  to  build 
a  project  in  the  national  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  entire  process  of 
constructing  the  waiver  package  has 
been  so  one  sided  that  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  package  which  resulted. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  letter  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  and  I  sent  to 
the  President  on  September  23. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington.  D.C.  September  23,  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  June  17.  the 
partnership  designated  to  construct  and  op- 
erate the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System  requested  that  you  recommend 
to  the  Congress  several  waivers  of  the  law 
controlling  the  financing  and  regulation  of 
the  pipeline.  Later  in  June,  the  Chairman  of 
your  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment.  James  G.  Watt,  gracious- 
ly asked  us.  along  with  several  of  our  col- 
leagues, to  work  together  in  reviewing  the 
various  proposed  waivers. 

We  share  your  commitment  to  moving 
ahead  with  this  pipeline  under  private  fi- 
nancing as  the  surest  method  to  bring  over 
26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to 
market  in  the  lower  48  states.  We  have  long 
agreed  that  this  project  is  in  the  national 
interest  and  that  its  delay  will  add  to  its 
cost. 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  the  proj- 
ect will  not  be  'privately  financed"  if  the 
waiver  requests  proposed  by  the  sponsors 
are  reconimended  by  you  and  accepted  by 
the  Congress.  Rather  than  securing  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  project's  construction  based 
on  its  value  as  the  sole  transporter  of  the 
Nation's  single  largest  natural  gas  find,  the 
sponsors  are  requesting  a  waiver  of  existing 
law  to  allow  "pre-billing  "  the  consumers  in 
the  lower  48  States  prior  to  the  projects 
completion  and.  in  fact,  whether  or  not,  the 
project  is  ever  completed.  This  proposed 
waiver  would  transfer  the  risk  of  noncom- 
pletion  of  the  project  to  the  consumers.  Re- 
moving the  risk  to  the  entrepreneurs  and 
transferring  it  to  the  consumers  also  re- 
moves, in  our  judgment,  the  necessary  ele- 
ment for  the  project  to  be  fairly  termed  as 
having  "private"  financing. 

As  we  have  stated  several  times  before,  we 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  risk  of  delay 
and  the  risk  of  noncompletion.  With  a  proj- 
ect of  this  historic  size,  some  delay  could  be 
understandable.  We  are  willing  to  discuss  a 
variety  of  ways  to  reduce  the  eventual  cost 
of  the  project  by  arranging  some  method  by 
which  the  costs  of  delay  can  be  borne 
during  any  construction  delays. 

We  are  unalterably  and  unequivocally  op- 
posed, however,  to  any  waiver  requests 
which  would  operate  to  transfer  the  risk  of 
noncompletion  to  the  consumer. 

Under  the  general  guidance  of  Secretary 
Watt,  we  have  met  several  times  with  our 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
on  this  matter.  We  only  wish  we  could 
report  to  you  that  we  have  reached  a 
common  understanding  and  a  common  posi- 


tion.  Despite  good   faith   efforts,   we   have 
been  unable  to  do  so. 

We  write  this  letter  to  you  to  share  our 
thoughts,  and  to  reaffirm  our  effort  to  con- 
tinue working  to  reach  a  consensus  on  this 
most  important  project. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  J.  Brown. 
Ranking  Minority  Memt>er.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels. 
James  T.  Broyhill, 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.m 
•  Mr.    UDALL.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
waiver    for    the    Alaska    gas    pipeline 
project,  before  us  as  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution   341,    is   a   troubling    issue    on 
which  people  I  respect  can  disagree.  I 
am    supporting    the    package    today, 
however,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it,  because  the  risks  we  take 
by  approving  the  waivers  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  risk  we  take  in  reject- 
ing it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  agreement, 
even  between  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  waiver  package,  as  to  the 
most  problematic  issues  the  package 
presents.  First,  if  the  waivers  are 
passed,  American  consumers  will  bear 
a  certain  amount  of  the  financial  risk 
involved  in  a  private-sector  project.  It 
is  a  fact  that  this  project  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  President 
Carter  explicitly  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  consumer  risk  or  financial 
backing  would  be  required.  We  are  dis- 
appointed that  the  costs  for  the  proj- 
ect have  skyrocketed  to  a  point  where 
the  approved  financial  package  is  no 
longer  viable.  But  I  think  it  is  time, 
even  for  longstanding  consumer  advo- 
cates like  myself,  to  take  a  new  look  at 
some  creative  financing  approaches 
for  expensive  private  projects,  as  we 
found  we  have  had  to  swallow  changes 
in  order  to  continue  financing  of 
family  homes. 

This  consumer  financing  scheme  is 
about  as  cautious  and  low  risk  as  any- 
thing I  think  we  could  come  up  with. 
That  was  not  true  of  the  proposal  first 
brought  to  us  by  the  project's  sponsors 
and  the  banks.  They  had  requested 
what  is  known  as  "construction- work- 
in-progress"  billing.  Consumers  would 
have  been  paying  money  up  front  on 
the  project  during  the  years  when 
risks  were  highest  and  benefits  were 
furthest  away.  After  months  of  discus- 
sion and  negotiation,  the  sponsors 
agreed  to  reduce  their  request  to  the 
one  before  us  today.  Consumers  are 
under  no  risk  at  all  during  the  early 
and  riskiest  project  years.  Consumers 
will  only  begin  paying  on  a  tariff  if  at 
least  one  of  three  major  segments  is 
complete,  but  never  before  about  1987, 
by  which  time  all  three  are  highly 
likely  to  be  ready  to  ship  gas.  If  any 
one  or  two  segments  is  completed  and 
being  charged  to  consumers,  chances 
are  very  high  that  the  rest  of  the  pipe- 
line will  come  on  line  soon  afterward. 
Because  of  the  protections  built  into 
this  billing  procedure,  consumers  bear 


only  a  very  limited  kind  of  risk  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  only  a  certain  in- 
crement of  pipeline  costs  early.  The 
chance  of  total  project  failure  exists, 
but  it  is  not  sulistantial  once  it  is  over 
one-third  constructed.  Project  benefits 
are  not  only  substantial,  but  potential- 
ly tremendous. 

The  am'ount  of  gas  to  be  gained 
through  this  project  is  in  fact  so  enor- 
mous and  vital  that  it  can  be  argued 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  put  consum- 
ers at  risk  at  all.  Opponents  of  the 
waiver  package  can  say  that  alterna- 
tive projects  and  alternative  financing 
schemes  do  exist,  and  that  we  should 
pull  out  of  even  this  limited  public 
role  and  see  what  materializes  in  its 
place. 

I  agree  that  the  potential  represent- 
ed by  the  possible  hundreds  of  tril- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  the  North 
Slope  area  will  not  be  denied.  If  this 
project  flops,  the  gas  will  get  down 
here  somehow,  some  time,  in  some 
form  or  another.  But  I  submit,  first, 
that  however  expensive  gas  from  this 
pipeline  will  be,  gas  brought  down 
under  a  different  project  will  not  be 
cheaper,  and  may  be  substantially 
more  expensive.  Alternatives  to  a  pipe- 
line have  included  submarine  tankers 
under  the  polar  icecap,  and  construc- 
tion of  liquified  natural  gas  terminals 
in  Alaska  and  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia. Such  proposals  strike  me  as  quix- 
otic and  uncertain  enough  to  make 
this  system  look  pretty  solid. 

If  all  else  failed.  I  imagine  that  the 
owners  of  the  gas  would  find  some  way 
to  finance  a  conventional  pipeline.  If 
history  is  our  teacher,  they  might  be 
back  here  seeking  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees, which  I  hope  we  will  deny. 
More  likely,  the  gas  producers  would 
become  controlling  owners  of  the  pipe- 
line and  put  up  the  staggering  equity 
required,  since  Exxon  and  other  major 
oil  companies  are  the  only  imaginable 
sources  of  these  amounts  of  credit  out- 
side of  wealthy  governments.  Ironical- 
ly, one  of  the  objections  to  this  waiver 
proposal  is  that  it  allows  the  gas  pro- 
ducers to  have  a  minority,  noncon- 
trolling  equity  interest  in  the  project 
in  return  for  their  putting  up  some  of 
the  money  needed.  I  submit  that  in 
terms  of  oui  antitrust  concerns  we  are 
better  off  with  this  waiver  package 
than  without  it. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  proposal  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  We  have  had  rocky 
relations  with  that  country  over  time, 
but  we  always  try  to  stick  together  be- 
cause our  economic  security  interests 
are  of  the  greatest  mutual  conse- 
quence. The  Canadians  have  cooperat- 
ed with  us  consistently  on  this  project, 
which  is  in  their  interest  as  well  as 
ours,  giving  the  full  attention  and  sup- 
port of  their  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  work  out  the  necessary 
rights  of  way.  In  addressing  some  of 
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the  same  kinds  of  financing  problems 
that  the  U.S.  sponsors  have  confront- 
ed, the  Canadian  National  Energy 
Board  had  to  approve  an  unusual 
tariff  for  the  pipeline  in  order  for  the 
project  to  go  forward.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  then  President 
Carter,  subsequently  wrote  to  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  pledging  that  he 
would  seek  the  assistance  of  Congress 
and  in  other  ways  help  assure  that  the 
tariff  was  carried  through  in  this 
country.  I  believe  we  now  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Congress  to  act  con- 
sistently with  that  commitment,  made 
by  one  President,  and  reinforced  by 
his  successor  when  President  Reagan 
proposed  these  waivers. 

This  waiver  package  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  project  or  its  financiers. 
The  burden  of  risk  still  lies  with  the 
equity  investors.  The  bankers  and 
other  lenders  will  be  drawn  from  hun- 
dreds of  institutions  throughout  the 
world.  This  project  will  be  competing 
for  funds  with  a  pipeline  in  Europe 
being  backed  totally  by  Western  Euro- 
pean goverrunents.  Its  sponsors  will  be 
seeking  credit  from  lenders  with  little 
understanding  of  or  familiarity  with 
this  kind  of  project,  and  with  no  par- 
ticular patriotic  reason  for  putting 
their  money  here  rather  than  into  a 
lower  risk,  faster  return  enterprise. 
Prom  their  perspective,  lack  of  con- 
gressional support  for  the  limited  pro- 
posal before  us  today  would  have  to 
speak  poorly  for  the  wisdom  of  invest- 
ment in  this  pipeline.  If  the  Alaska 
natural  gas  transportation  system  does 
not  go  forward,  let  it  not  be  because 
the  Congress  failed  to  pledge  some 
limited  support  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  some  extra  certain- 
ty in  the  regulatory  process.  Let  the 
primary  decision  for  this  project 
remain  where  is  belongs,  in  the  private 
sector. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  waiver  package.  It 
is  innovative,  and  it  supports  the  proj- 
ect we  envisioned  when  we  enacted  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Act.  The  project  sponsors  have  come 
to  us  for  assistance  under  a  process  an- 
ticipated by  the  act.  With  this  pack- 
age, we  will  fulfill  our  pledges  to  carry 
through  the  act  and  our  commitments 
to  Canada.  And  we  will  over  the  long 
term  provide  for  American  consumers 
a  supply  of  natural  gas  that  will  many 
times  over  repay  them  for  the  partici- 
pation required  from  them  today.* 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  state  my  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  341,  Alaska  natural 
gas  transportation  system  (ANGTS) 
waivers.  I  support  the  delivery  of  Alas- 
kan natural  gas  to  consumers  in  the 
lower  48  States  via  a  trans-Canadian 
pipeline.  I  believe  this  must  be 
achieved  as  quickly  and  economically 
as  possible.  However,  if  that  goal  is 
shared  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 
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as  I  believe 
the  answer. 

The  Congress  has  been  sent  a  set  of 
waivers  of  law  which  are  purportedly 
necessary  to  expedite  completion  of 
the  ANGTS  project.  In  fact,  the  waiv- 
ers are  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  to 
the  oil  companies,  pipeline  sponsors, 
banks,  and  the  State  of  Alaska  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  consumer. 
This  fact  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since 
these  groups  have  been  the  formula- 
tors  of  the  waiver  package.  The  Ameri- 
can consumers— industries,  commerical 
establishments,  residences,  and  utili- 
ties—were not  sitting  at  the  bargaining 
table  when  this  package  of  waivers 
was  written.  If  the  people  who  claim 
to  know  the  energy  markets  best— the 
oil  companies  and  the  financial  insti- 
tutions that  back  them— are  not  will- 
ing to  take  a  chance,  then  why  should 
the  public? 

The  waiver  package  simply  goes  too 
far  in  placing  the  consumer  at  risk  for 
the  potential  delay  or  failure  to  com- 
plete the  pipeline.  The  reasons  why 
the  waivers  are  inappropriate  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Under  the  "pre-billing"  waivers,  con- 
sumers could  be  saddled  with  paying 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  spon- 
sors' debts,  even  if  they  receive  no  nat- 
ural gas. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  gas  proc- 
essing plant  waivers,  consumers  will 
pick  up  the  cost  of  the  $4.5  billion 
plant  in  the  pipeline  tariff,  although 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  value  of 
natural  gas  liquids  which  are  recov- 
ered will  go  to  the  benefit  of  consum- 
ers. 

Consumers  will  be  bearing  the  risk 
that  the  pipeline  can  market  its  natu- 
ral gas— a  true  risk  given  the  fact  that 
the  gas  is  estimated  to  cost  $19.25  per 
Mcf  in  1987  ($11.40  in  1982  dollars) 
and  that  the  committee  staff  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
found  that  the  project  will  be  "mar- 
ginally non-economic." 

The  financial  arrangements  are  so 
generous  that  if  the  project  is  success- 
ful, according  to  the  committee  staff's 
analysis,  the  sponsors  will  receive  a  25- 
percent  return  on  investment,  and  the 
producers  will  receive  a  50-percent  on 
their  investment. 

The  choice  of  pipe  size  for  the  Alas- 
kan and  Canadian  segments  of 
ANGTS  means  that  virtually  all  the 
steel  used  will  come  from  non-Ameri- 
can source. 

The  State  of  Alaska  will  receive  over 
$20  billion  from  the  sale  of  natural 
gas— equaling  over  $40,000  per  Alas- 
kan—while it  has  failed  to  commit  1 
cent  to  the  project. 

There  has  never  been  a  commitment 
to  Canada  to  accept  this  package  of 
waivers. 

There  are  better  alternatives  to  this 
set  of  waivers,  and  the  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  enact  them. 


If  the  sponsors  and  Alaskan  gas  pro- 
ducers had  evidenced  more  willingness 
to  take  risks— they  have  not— if  the 
sponsors  would  promise  to  build  the 
pipeline  if  this  waiver  package  is  ap- 
proved—they have  not— and  if  the 
sponsors  would  promise  never  to  come 
back  for  more  waivers  or  for  financial 
support— they  have  not— the  waiver 
package  would  be  more  acceptable. 
Even  if  the  sponsors  would  promise  to 
buy  American  steel  for  the  U.S.  por- 
tions of  the  pipeline— they  have  not— I 
would  be  more  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  package.  However,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  waiver  package  to  address 
these  concerns  contributes  to  my  con- 
clusion that  getting  the  natural  gas 
out  of  Alaska  for  American  consumers 
can  be  done  faster  and  better  by 
means  other  than  adoption  of  this 
waiver  package. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point 
out  that  while  the  American  consum- 
ers look  to  us  to  spare  no  effort  in  pro- 
curing the  added  supplies  of  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble, they  also  look  to  us  to  protect 
their  pocketbooks  from  unfair  en- 
croachments. Neither  our  Canadian 
friends  nor  the  American  consumer 
will  be  well  served,  if  we  merely  add 
our  seal  of  approval  to  a  package  that 
does  not  guarantee  the  capital  to  con- 
struct the  pipeline  and  does  not  bind 
the  sponsors  to  construct  the  pipeline. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  "no"  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  341. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  package  of  waivers  for  the  re- 
maining leg  of  the  Alcan  natural  gas 
pipeline  could  be  amended,  at  this 
point  I  would  be  offering  a  buy  Ameri- 
can provision  to  apply  the  terms  of 
the  project  agreement  to  our  Canadi- 
an neighbors  in  the  same  ways  and  in 
the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose that  they  have  used  on  us. 
Boy,  did  they  use  it. 
On  us. 

But  the  package  cannot  be  amended. 

And  the  builders  have  pledged  that 

American  steelmakers  will  get  a  fair 

shake  as  suppliers  of  the  required  1 

million  tons  of  steel  are  chosen. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  million 
tons  of  steel  equals  5,000  steelmaking 
jobs. 

Nevertheless,  our  Canadian  friends— 
and  they  are  truly  good  neighbors  in 
many  ways— and  some  of  our  steel- 
dumping  and  tariff-invoking  partners 
in  world  trade  need  to  be  forcefully 
told  that  Uncle  Sucker  is  waking  up. 

Dumping— the  practice  of  selling 
steel  here  below  costs— by  our  Europe- 
an partners  is  at  unprecedented  levels 
and  80,000  Americans  are  out  of  work, 
or  on  short  weeks,  because  of  it. 

And  if  it  begins  to  appear  the  assur- 
ing party  and  the  assured  parties  had 
different  understandings  of  the  assur- 
ances, as  was  the  case  with  our  Cana- 
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dian  neighbors,  the  steel  caucus  and 
its  150  members  will  be  back  with 
something  concrete. 

For  this  reason  I  want  to  spread 
before  the  House  and  in  the  public 
record  a  discussion  of  the  phrase  "gen- 
erally competitive  terms"— that  phrase 
is  from  the  Canadian  agreement— and 
some  background  on  world  steel  condi- 
tions. 

This  pipeline,  which  these  waivers 
are  meant  to  bring  about,  is  not  an  iso- 
lated piece  of  business. 

It  is  one  of  the  weights  that  daily  is 
placed  on  a  scale  that  will  determine 
whether  the  workers  and  basic  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  rise  or  fall. 

Attitudes  shown  by  this  Congress  in 
building  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
pipeline  will  affect  the  whole  of  our 
industry  and  all  of  our  workers. 

Designed  to  tap  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  our  gas  in  Alaska  and  transport  it 
here,  the  pipeline  will  have  the  poten- 
tial of  reducing  oil  consumption  by  3.5 
million  barrels. 

It  is  an  important  energy  project. 

But  it  is  as  important  in  what  it  says 
about  trade  and  market  accessibility 
and  attitudes  as  it  is  to  energy. 

Administration  to  administration. 
Congress  to  Congress,  this  Nation  has 
followed  the  classic  and  pure  economic 
theories  of  openness  while  our  part- 
ners have  peppered  the  writ  of  free 
trade  with  asterisks  and  footnotes. 

Our  economy  is  taking  on  a  truly 
classic  look  as  a  result. 

The  classic  ruins  of  Pompei  come  to 
mind  first. 

In  both  cases  an  outside  force 
dumped  devastation  on  a  people  who 
were  thriving. 

In  the  ca2>e  uf  the  ancient  city,  it  was 
volcanic  ash. 

In  our  case,  it  is  steel. 

But  "dump"  is  the  key  word  in 
either  case. 

At  4.800  miles,  the  Alcan  pipeline  is 
longer  than  the  longest  river  in  the 
world,  the  Nile. 

It  is  a  river  of  steel  spaiming  major 
portions  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent to  deliver  natural  gas  to  the  west 
coast  and  the  industrial  heartland. 

Still  to  be  built  is  the  731-mile  Alas- 
kan portion  and  the  things  necessary 
to  make  it  work:  1  million  tons  of  steel, 
5,000  steelworkers  jobs.  Major  mileage 
also  remains  in  the  lower  48. 

Nothing  that  big  takes  place  in  a 
vacuum,  particularly  when  world  steel 
conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  are 
today. 

Conditions  are  so  bad  that  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  the  European  Commu- 
nity—most of  them  nationalized  or 
heavily  subsidized— and  our  Canadian 
neighbors,  who  have  an  exceptionally 
understanding  government,  are  flood- 
ing our  big  and  rich  market  with  steel 
to  keep  their  mills  running  even  at 
great  losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dumped  steel  ac- 
counted for  about  25  percent  of  appar- 
ent U.S.  supply  in  August. 


In  September,  it  was  20  percent. 

In  October— the  most  recent  month 
for  which  figures  are  available— it  was 
an  estimated  22  percent. 

For  the  year  to  date,  it  is  about  18 
percent. 

Our  Canadian  partners  spewed  forth 
16  percent  of  this  flood  that  is  threat- 
ening to  drown  the  hoped-for  reinvest- 
ment and  reindustrialization. 

Their  shipments  here  are  up  about 
35  percent  this  year. 

We  got  from  them  2.6  million  tons,  a 
little  over  12.500  steelworking  jobs  lost 
to  them. 

The  deluge  of  European  imports, 
which  coi  responds  directly  with  eco- 
nomic sluggishness  in  Europe,  means 
that  60.000  American  steelworkers  are 
not  working:  they  are  laid  off. 

Another  20.000  are  on  short  work- 
weeks. 

Kaiser  Steel  has  announced  it  will 
quit  making  steel  altogether. 

And  most  of  the  remaining  compa- 
nies are  so  pressed  they  cannot  gather 
the  capital  to  modernize  and  become 
more  efficient. 

Why  am  I  so  critical  of  the  Canadi- 
ans in  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Well,  the  Canadian  book  of  free 
trade  and  comparative  advantage  is  so 
spotted  with  asterisks  and  footnotes 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  was  seasoned  on 
the  floor  of  Mr.  Trudeau's  chicken 
coop. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  the 
House  an  enlargement  of  a  couple  of 
those  asterisks  and  draw  the  focus 
down  to  the  Alcan  pipeline,  which  is 
our  business  today. 

Canada  has  for  years  followed  a 
policy  called  "Canadization"  in  its 
dealings  with  the  world. 

Explained  simply,  Canadization 
means  the  Government  will  do  any- 
thing it  can  to  strengthen  and  expand 
Canadian  industry  and  to  keep  Cana- 
dians working. 

Mr.  Trudeau's  new  government  is 
pledged  to  use  Government  procure- 
ment as  a  major  instrument  to  stimu- 
late industrial  development,  according 
to  a  recent  study  of  Canadian  prac- 
tices done  for  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

The  study  found— and  I  quote  it: 

The  Canadian  Government  is  centrally  in- 
volved in  decisions  for  public  and  private 
projects  •  •  •  with  major  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  Canadian  economy  such  as  the 
construction  of  pipelines,  power  generation 
facilities  and  mining:  projects. 

That  is  right.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
said  pipelines,  and  that  is  the  footnote 
on  which  I  will  focus— the  Alcan  pipe- 
line, which  is  before  us  today. 

First,  the  Governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  agreed  this 
pipeline  would  be  built  on  generally 
competitive  terms.  That  meant  that 
companies  in  each  would  have  a  shot 
at  business  in  the  other— absent  aster- 
isks. 

But  the  first  asterisk  behind  the 
phrase    "generally    competitive"    was 


the  National  Energy  Board  of  Canada, 
and  the  required  certificate  for  con- 
struction and  operation. 

The  Board  is  specifically  authorized 
under  Canadian  law  to  regard  Canadi- 
an content  as  a  relevant  consideration 
in  award  of  the  certificate. 

They  requested  such  information 
from  the  three  groups  interested  in 
the  pipeline. 

The  winner  promised  85  percent  Ca- 
nadian content. 

And  the  National  Energy  Board's 
certificate  was  conditioned  on  delivery 
of  85  percent  Caiuidian  content. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  pipe. 

Experts  tell  me  the  Canadians  make 
pipe  by  wrapping  strips  of  steel  in  a 
spiral,  much  in  the  fashion  used  on 
cardboard  to  construct  the  core-tubes 
of  toilet  paper. 

The  spiral  welds  do  not  handle  high 
pressure  well,  they  say.  so  a  larger  di- 
ameter pipe  was  required  to  move  the 
desired  volume  of  gas— 56-inch  pipe  to 
be  precise. 

And  only  the  Canadians  make  this 
56-inch  pipe.  Mark  that  asterisk  2. 

So  U.S.  companies,  which  do  make 
high-pressure  pipe  in  diameters  up  to 
48  inches,  were  shut  out  of  about  half 
the  business  on  the  Canadian  half  of 
this  Nile  River  of  steel. 

Canadization  handled  the  remain- 
der—the parts  requiring  pipe  of  lesser 
diameter— more  directly. 

The  Canadians  place  a  15-percent 
duty  on  our  pipe,  and  they  simply  re- 
fused to  waive  it,  and  the  charge  made 
us  uncompetitive. 

By  the  way,  our  duty  on  Canadian 
pipe  is  2.2  percent.  Mark  that  asterisk 
3. 

We  had  assurances  from  the  Canadi- 
£Uis  for  competition. 

We  just  did  not  define  what  kind  of 
competition. 

We  through  it  was  to  be  competition 
between  producers. 

Remaining  to  be  built  is  the  731 
miles  in  Alaska,  and  not  1  inch,  not 
one  valve,  should  be  Canadian. 

Neither  should  that  1  million  tons, 
those  5.000  jobs,  t>e  built  of  steel  sold 
below  cost  by  nationalized  and  subsi- 
dized European  steelmakers  who  want 
to  milk  our  economy  to  avoid  unem- 
ployment in  theirs. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  waiver 
package  that  I  do  not  like  personally, 
but  the  Senate  has  approved  it. 

If  American  consumers— workers 
and  manufacturers  and  businesses- 
are  to  be  asked  to  make  prepayment 
on  this  important  energy  project,  cer- 
tainly those  billions  of  dollars  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  the  subsidized  and 
state-owned  counting  houses  of  the 
dumping  European  nations. 

About  40  percent  of  the  eastern  leg 
of  this  Nile-length  project  went  to 
Japanese  and  Italian  steelmakers. 

Generally  the  Italian  steel  industry 
enjoys  heavy  Government  support. 
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Our  producers  can  make  pipe  in  the 
proper  sizes  and  grades,  I  am  assured. 

Furthermore,  these  waivers  are 
meant  to  attract  private  investment, 
which  has  been  standoffish. 

We  need  to  get  moving  on  the  pipe- 
line because  having  the  energy  is  like 
having  the  money  in  the  bank.  And  we 
need  the  orders. 

Therefore,  I  support  these  waivers 
even  though  there  are  provisions  I  do 
not  like. 

However,  if  the  waivers  do  not  at- 
tract investment  and  if  a  Federal  loan 
guarantee  is  required,  be  assured  that 
a  buy  American  provision  will  be  of- 
fered. 

We  will  borrow  the  Canadian  defini- 
tion of  "generally  competitive." 

You  see.  if  you  want  other  nations  to 
understand  you,  you  have  to  speak 
their  language.* 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  341,  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  waiver  of  law  to  ex- 
pedite construction  of  the  Alaskan 
natural  gas  transportation  system. 

Although  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  our  country's  energy  depend- 
ence, and  specifically  that  of  the  Mid- 
west, I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port waivers  of  Federal  law  that  would 
impose  an  unprecedented  tax  upon 
consumers,  requiring  them  to  assume 
the  costs  of  a  project  that  may  not 
even  be  completed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Northwest  Energy  Co.  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  get  additional  financing 
if  the  waiver  package  we  are  voting  on 
today  to  is  not  approved.  Although  we 
certainly  need  to  look  at  the  national 
interest  of  such  a  project,  if  bankers 
feel  that  large  companies  such  as  Arco 
and  Exxon  are  not  credit  worthy  in 
terms  of  financing  such  a  project,  why 
should  the  consumers  have  to  bear  the 
burden  for  such  a  risky  endeavor? 

Because  Alaska  contains  13  percent 
of  U.S.  proven  reserves  of  natural  gas, 
it  is  in  public  interest  to  provide  a 
means  to  bring  it  to  the  lower  48 
States.  However.  I  believe  that  if  the 
project  is  a  national  concern,  then  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide 
loan  guarantees  for  the  project  rather 
than  shifting  the  burden  to  ratepay- 
ers. 

The  current  sponsors  of  the  project 
have  mounted  a  massive  campaign  to 
change  the  terms  of  the  proposal 
which  they  submitted  and  the  Federal 
Government  agreed  to  in  1977,  over  4 
years  ago.  If  they  are  no  longer  willing 
to  keep  their  part  of  the  agreement, 
new  participants  should  be  found. 
However,  a  new  plan  should  be  care- 
fully drawn,  and  Congress  should  be 
given  more  than  the  60-day  period  to 
consider  a  legislative  proposal  which 
could  cost  the  gas  consumers  over  $30 
billion. 

Although  Alaskan  gas  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  U.S.  vulnerability  to  dis- 


ruptions in  the  world  oil  markets,  we 
need  to  understand  the  economic 
ramifications  which  are  being  passed - 
on  to  the  consumer  if  such  a  bill  is 
passed.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
need  in  some  way  to  accommodate  the 
energy  needs  of  our  country,  and  using 
the  enormous  energy  potential  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  will  be  necessary. 
Since  passage  of  this  waiver  package  is 
not  a  Federal  guarantee  that  this  im- 
portant project  can  be  financed.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  we  need  to  consider 
other  legislative  proposals  to  handle 
one  of  the  largest  construction 
projects  ever  attempted.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
reduce  our  excessive  reliance  on 
energy  from  foreign  sources,  the  Alas- 
kan gas  reserves  must  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  the  lower  48  States.  We  need 
the  pipeline. 

But.  in  my  judgment,  the  prebilling 
feature  of  this  waiver  is  outrageous. 
Therefore.  I  am  obliged  to  cast  a  reluc- 
tant vote  for  a  bill  with  which  I  am 
very  uncomfortable. 

Prebilling  is  wrong.  It  only  means 
that  the  project's  sponsors  are  unwill- 
ing to  assume  their  share  of  the  risk. 
Consumers  will  not  only  be  obliged  to 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  risk,  but  also  they  will  have  no  as- 
surances at  all  that  they  will  ever  re- 
ceive the  gas. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  FERC  will 
be  able  to  prevent  financial  abuses  to 
the  consumers.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  no  billing  before  the  pipeline  is 
completed.  Further,  I  foresee  a  need 
for  Federal  loan  guarantees  a  couple 
years  down  the  road. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  prebilling. 
and  am  uncomfortable  with  the  waiver 
package  as  it  is  written.  I  see  no  feasi- 
ble alternatives  to  it.  We  must  have 
the  gas.  We  must  maximize  our  na- 
tional energy  potential. 

Despite  my  reservations,  I  have 
voted  for  the  waiver.  A  chance  to  get 
expensive  gas  is  better  than  no  gas  at 
all.* 

*  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  waivers  of 
law  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line System.  I  oppose  this  legislation 
for  one  simple  reason:  It  requires  con- 
sumers to  bear  a  portion  of  the  risks 
associated  with  the  project. 

Under  the  proposed  waivers,  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  in  most  of  the 
country  will  be  forced  to  pay  a  large 
portion  of  the  costs  of  the  pipeline 
whether  or  not  they  ever  receive  a 
single  cubic  foot  of  gas  through  it. 
That  simply  is  not  right.  If  the  pipe- 
line is  economically  viable,  it  should  be 
possible  to  obtain  private  financing  for 
it  from  those  who  stand  to  make  a 
profit  from  it.  If  private  capital  is  not 
forthcoming,  then  the  project  must 
not  be  sufficiently  attractive  and 
should  not  be  built. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  initial 
price  of  Alaska  gas  shipped  through 


the  pipeline  will  be  very  high— at  least 
$9  a  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1980  dol- 
lars, versus  an  oil-equivalent  price  of 
$6  a  thousand  cubic  feet  in  1980.  I  sus- 
pect the  real  reason  for  forcing  con- 
sumers to  pay  much  of  the  cost  of  the 
line  regardless  of  whether  any  gas  is 
ever  shipped  is  to  insure  that  the  gas 
will  be  sold  at  that  high  price.  Since 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  a  large 
part  of  that  $9  a  thousand  cubic  feet 
in  any  case,  the  additional  price  they 
will  have  to  pay  to  actually  get  the  gas 
will  be  relatively  low.  Supporters  of 
this  setup  justify  it  on  the  grounds 
that  over  the  20-year  life  of  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  gas  field,  the  cost  of  the  gas 
will  decline  in  real  terms,  so  that  the 
average  price  of  the  gas  over  the  20 
years  will  actually  be  about  $5  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Thus  they  argue 
that  although  consumers  are  forced 
into  this  deal,  in  the  long  run  it  is  a 
decent  deal  for  them. 

However,  if  it  is  true  that  this  is 
such  a  good  deal  for  consumers,  it 
should  be  possible  to  sell  the  gas  to 
distribution  companies  on  the  basis  of 
20-year  contracts.  We  should  not  have 
to  force  consumers  to  take  a  good  deal. 
The  fact  is  that  it  may  not  be  such  a 
good  deal  after  all.  If  energy  prices  in 
general  do  not  rise  over  the  next  25 
years  as  fast  as  the  project  sponsors 
assume  they  will,  then  the  fixed  costs 
of  the  pipeline  might  still  be  too  high 
to  make  economic  sense  20  years  from 
now.  and  the  20-year  average  price  of 
the  Alaska  gas  will  not  be  a  good  deal 
at  all.  Or  if  the  construction  costs  of 
the  project  are  higher  than  anticipat- 
ed, perhaps  because  of  higher  infla- 
tion than  expected  in  the  next  5  years, 
then  the  fixed  costs  of  the  pipeline 
will  be  higher  than  expected  and  again 
the  20-year  average  cost  of  the  gas  will 
be  a  worse  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is 
that  this  gas  pipeline  is  a  very  risky 
project  whose  economics  depend  on  a 
lot  of  assumptions  about  events  over  a 
period  25  years  into  the  future.  In 
fact,  the  risks  are  so  great  that  private 
capital  is  not  willing  to  bear  them.  So, 
what  do  the  project  sponsors  do?  They 
come  to  Congress  asking  us  to  shift 
those  risks  to  our  gas-consuming  con- 
stituents, including  little  old  ladies  on 
fixed  incomes  and  struggling  small 
businesses,  among  others.  It  is  a  subsi- 
dy they  are  seeking,  an  insidious  subsi- 
dy that  they  hope  will  be  almost  unno- 
ticed and  certainly  not  understood  by 
the  poor  folks  who  are  paying  it.  I 
submit  that  this  is  bad  public  policy, 
and  I.  for  one.  will  not  vote  for  it.* 
*  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
resolution  of  waiver  of  Federal  law  re- 
lating to  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. 

This  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  process  in  several  ways. 
First,  we  are  allowed  only  1  hour  of 
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debate  on  a  bill  which  will  undoubted- 
ly cost  consumers  billions  of  dollars. 
Second,  no  amendments  are  in  order. 
Proponents  will  have  you  believe  that 
this  Nation's  energy  future  rests  on 
approval  of  this  waiver.  Not  so.  The 
Prudhoe  Bay  reserves  represent  one  of 
this  country's  most  precious  resources. 
There  is  little  question  that  this  gas 
ought  to  be  exploited,  and  certainly  its 
use  can  help  in  reducing  our  crippling 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  presented 
with  a  measure  which  allows  for  even 
decent  methods  for  recovery.  This  bill 
will  allow  rich,  multinational  oil  com- 
panies to  bill  their  customers  long 
before  any  gas  is  delivered.  "Prebill- 
ing" is  an  unconscionable  means  of 
making  the  public,  rather  than  those 
who  will  reap  the  huge  profits,  take 
the  risk  that  the  pipeline  will  not 
come  on  line. 

Furthermore,  the  State  of  Alaska 
stands  to  make  some  $20  billion  In 
severence  taxes  on  Prudhoe  Bay  gas- 
that  is  $40,000  for  every  citizen  of  that 
State— without  investing  1  cent.  This 
measure  only  exacerbates  the  flow  of 
capital  from  energy-consuming  States 
to  energy-producing  States.  To  make 
hardworking  natural  gas  consumers 
pay  for  a  pipeline  that  will  make  the 
State  of  Alaska  richer  Is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  every  principle  of  equity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
If  this  pipeline  were  such  a  good  deal, 
private  capital  would  be  easily  avail- 
able, and  private  Investors  would  rush 
to  the  breach.  This  resolution  is  on 
the  floor  today  because  the  developer 
cannot  live  up  to  his  promise  to  use 
private  capital.  There  are  solutions  to 
this  dilemma,  but  a  multi-billion-dollar 
tax  on  consumers  shouldn't  be  one  of 
them.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this 
House  when  we  can  be  steamrollered 
like  this. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  transcript  of  Bill 
Moyers'  commentary  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  last  night.  Mr.  Moyers 
has  given  us  a  clear  example  of  why 
most  Americans  think  so  poorly  of 
their  elected  representatives. 
Bill  Movers  Commentary.  CBS  Evening 

News 
Bill  Movers.  Dan.  if  you  want  to  know 
why  so  many  people  are  fed  up  with  both 
political  parties  and  have  stopped  voting, 
and  if  you  have  a  strong  stomach,  I  have  a 
case  in  point. 

John  McMillian  [on  the  telephone). 
What's  the  count? 

Movers.  It  starts  with  this  man.  His  name 
is  John  McMillian.  He's  chairman  of  North- 
west Alaska  Pipeline  Company.  Pour  years 
ago.  the  federal  government  gave  him  exclu- 
sive rights  to  build  a  big  pipeline  to  bring 
gas  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  consumers  in 
42  states.  He  got  that  franchise  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  pipeline  would  be  built  with 
private  funds.  But  now  John  McMillian 
wants  to  change  the  rules.  He  says  he's 
having  trouble  getting  the  banks  to  finance 
the  project,  and  he  wants  consumers  to  put 
up  the  money— before  the  project  is  fin- 


ished and  whether  or  not  a  drop  of  gas  is 
ever  delivered.  That's  right— he  wanU  the 
government  to  force  consumers  to  be  his  in- 
vestors, to  assume  the  risks  of  stockholders 
without  voting  rights  or  dividends.  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  to  vote  against  the 
pipeline  bill. 

Metzenbaum.  How  could  anybody  possibly 
vote  for  such  a  piece  of  legislation?  How  can 
anybody  go  home  and  explain  that  to  their 
own  constituents?  It's  wrong.  It's  a  bad  deal. 
Movers.  Lest  you  think  it's  just  a  liberal 
Democrat  eating  sour  grapes,  listen  to  a  con- 
servative Republican— Congressman  Tom 
Corcoran  from  Illinois. 

Corcoran.  Here  we  have  probably,  poten- 
tially the  greatest  consumer  rip-off  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Thirty-seven 
billion  dollars— and  in  the  debate  on  our 
committee,  we  heard  very  little  from  those 
same  people  who  have  been  arguing  for 
years  and  vociferously  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  think  they  took 
a  walk  on  this  one,  probably  for  political 
reasons. 

Movers.  No  wonder  John  McMillian  is 
smiling.  The  government  is  giving  him  what 
he  wants— lock,  stock  and  barrel,  with  very 
little  public  debate.  How  did  he  do  it?  Pre- 
tend you're  John  McMillian  and  you  want 
the  federal  government  to  change  the  rules 
after  the  game  has  already  started.  First, 
you  make  friends  with  the  president,  be- 
cause only  the  president  can  submit  the  res- 
olution to  undo  the  rules  agreed  upon  four 
years  ago.  And  naturally,  you  hire  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Peter  Hannaford, 
former  partner  of  Mike  Deaver,  one  of  the 
president's  inner  circle.  Hannaford.  you'll 
remember,  purchased  the  consulting  firm 
owned  by  National  Security  Advisor  Rich- 
ard Allen. 

But  once  you  get  the  Republicans  on  your 
side,  what  about  the  Democrats?  You  need 
their  leadership  to  win  the  public  debate  on 
your  proposal.  First  you  hire  former  Vice 
President  Walter  Mondale  to  be  a  consult- 
ant to  your  firm.  Then  you  contribute 
$5,000  to  the  Committee  for  the  Future  of 
America,  Mondale's  political  action  commit- 
tee. But  one  high-powered  Democrat  is  not 
enough— not  for  a  big  job  like  this. 
McMillian  [to  secretary).  Where's  Bob? 
Secretary.  Strauss.  Ill  call  him.  He's  in 
Washington.  He  just  got  In. 

Movers.  That's  right— Robert  Strauss, 
former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  an  old  friend  of  John  McMillians. 
Robert  Strauss  is  also  ihe  former  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  wheel  and  deal  in  Congress. 
Want  more  clout?  How  about  another  firm: 
White.  Fine  and  Verville— one  of  whom 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  President  John- 
son. And  the  law  firm  of  Charles  Manatt. 

Charles  Manatt.  the  current  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party?  Yes.  Charles  Manatt. 
And  all  the  while  you  spread  money  around. 
Just  look  at  the  contributions  that  John 
McMillian  has  made,  in  just  the  last  four 
years. 

Metzenbaum.  We've  seen  a  magnificent 
lobbying  effort  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
You  couldn't  hire  some  of  the  lobbyists  that 
were  hired  in  this  instance,  you  couldn't 
have  the  impact  that's  been  had  in  this  in- 
stance, without  spending  a  lot  of  money. 
And  I  would  say  to  you  that  when  you 
spread  that  kind  of  money  around,  you  can 
be  certain  its  going  to  have  an  impact.  Its 
going  to  provide  access,  its  going  to  provide 
votes. 


McMillian  [on  the  telephone).  All  you 
guys  are  coming  in  to  raise  funds  for  this. 

Movers.  But  if  you  were  John  McMillian. 
you  don't  stop  with  using  your  own  money. 
You  ask  other  companies  with  an  interest  in 
the  pipeline  legislation  to  put  up,  loo.  And 
they  do— $80,000  showered  on  Congress 
since  January  alone. 

Metzenbaum.  Not  long  ago.  one  of  my 
staffers  called  a  staffer  for  another  senator 
and  said,  "is  the  senator  going  to  be  with  us 
on  this  issue?"  And  the  response  was.  "Oh, 
no.  He  couldn't  be  with  you.  He  took  a  lot  of 
money  from  the  oil  companies  during  his 
campaign."  That  actually  happened. 

Movers.  And  presto— your  bill  breezes 
through  Congress  under  rules  so  unusual 
that  debate  was  limited  to  only  one  hour. 
Yep:  One  hour  to  debate  a  project  that  will 
cost  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Corcoran.  John  McMillian  is  going  to 
have  a  happy  Christmas— and  a  lot  of  con- 
sumers for  20  years,  in  my  judgment,  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  price. 

Movers.  Shifting  the  burden  of  invest- 
ment from  corporations  to  consumers 
wasn't  the  only  way  to  finance  this  project. 
But  other  alternatives  were  never  consid- 
ered, because  John  McMillian  and  the  com- 
panies know  the  right  people  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  price.  So  much  for  all  that 
Republican  talk  about  free  enterprise.  And 
so  much  for  a  Democratic  Party  controlled 
by  lawyers  and  lobbyists,  who  have  offered 
its  soul  to  the  company  store.  The  two-party 
system  is  not  only  up  for  grabs— it's  up  for 
sale.* 

*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  341,  a  res- 
olution to  approve  waivers  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transport  System  (ANGTS).  Though 
I  was  originally  skeptical  about  the 
consumer  prebilling  financing  mecha- 
nisms which  can  be  considered  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  under  the  waivers,  after 
careful  review  I  feel  the  energy  securi- 
ty created  by  the  access  to  the  huge 
reserves  of  natural  gas  In  Alaska  is  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  passage  of 
the  waivers. 

The  pipeline,  which  will  originate  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska,  will  transport 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  400,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  Natural  gas  is  one 
of  the  cleanest,  safest  sources  of 
energy  available  today,  and  to  Ignore 
this  huge  source  of  secure  and  envi- 
rormien tally  sound  fuel  would  be  un- 
reasonable. Though  today  we  are 
facing  a  situation  with  abundant 
energy  supplies,  few  of  us  can  forget 
the  natural  gas  shortfalls  of  only  sev- 
eral years  ago.  Our  current  energy 
oversupplies  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
continuing  energy  vulnerability  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  the  upturn  in  gas 
supplies  from  the  lower  48  States  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  "gas  bubble", 
in  recognition  of  the  prospect  that  It 
may  well  represent  a  temporary  surge 
as  the  result  of  termination  of  Federal 
pricing  policies  that  discouraged  devel- 
opment of  gas  supplies  for  the  inter- 
state market. 

The  gas  from  Prudhoe  Bay  will  be 
under    the    control    of    the    United 
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states,  meaning  use  of  this  gas  will 
move  us  away  from  OPEC  vulnerabil- 
ity and  toward  energy  independence. 
Substituting  the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  for 
OPEC  oil  will  lower  our  balance  of 
payments  by  at  least  $7  billion  in  the 
first  year  the  pipeline  is  in  operation. 
A  large,  dependable  supply  of  domes- 
tic energy  will  improve  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  get  us  out  from  under 
OPEC  domination. 

This  large  supply  of  clean.  Alaskan 
natural  gas  will  almost  certainly  go 
untapped  without  approval  of  these 
waivers,  because  without  the  waivers, 
the  project  probably  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced. No  cheaper  alternatives  have 
been  found,  and  delay  of  this  project 
for  even  1  year  will  add  $3  billion  to  its 
cost.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  fail- 
ure to  approve  this  package  will  result 
in  failure  to  build  ANOTS,  and  to 
achieve  the  measure  of  energy  inde- 
pendence it  will  provide. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  consumer 
prebilling  portion  of  the  waiver  pack- 
age is  an  unusual  means  of  financing.  I 
would  stress  that  these  waivers  only 
give  FERC  the  discretion  to  allow  pre- 
billing—they  do  not  mandate  prebill- 
ing. Under  the  waiver  proposal.  FERC 
could  decide  to  allow  prebilling  to 
occur  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: After  a  date  selected  by  the 
FERC  as  a  reasonable  date  for  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  project— probably 
1987:  after  completion  and  testing  of 
at  least  one  of  the  three  basic  seg- 
ments of  the  pipeline:  and  after  the 
project's  sponsors  have  invested  their 
risk  capital  without  return.  In  the 
very  worst,  and  highly  unlikely  scenar- 
io, in  which  the  two  most  expensive 
portions  of  the  pipeline  were  complet- 
ed but  the  entire  project  failed,  the  av- 
erage consumer  would  pay  less  than  $1 
per  month  to  pay  off  the  project's 
debt.  In  addition,  prebilling  will  lower 
the  actual  project  cost  and  the  con- 
sumers' bills  when  the  project  is  com- 
plete. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  without  the 
waivers,  Alaskan  natural  gas  will 
almost  surely  lie  idle.  I  believe  our 
country  needs  the  environmentally 
sound  fuel  and  the  economic  and 
energy  security  this  pipeline  will  pro- 
vide, and  I  support  the  waiver  pack- 
age.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
waivers  of  law  for  the  Alaska  natural 
gas  transportation  system  set  bad 
precedents  and  could  encourage  poor 
project  management. 

My  opposition  to  these  waivers  does 
not  mean  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
transporting  Alaska  natural  gas  to  the 
lower  48  States.  I  have  supported  in 
the  past  construction  of  a  pipeline 
system  to  do  that,  and  I  still  believe  it 
should  be  built.  However,  these  legal 
waivers  are  not  the  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

In  passing  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act,  Congress  specified 


that  the  project  must  obtain  private 
financing.  The  ultimate  test  of  its 
worth  was  left,  as  it  should  be,  to  the 
marketplace.  That  was  a  wise  and 
proper  judgment  then:  it  remains  so 
today. 

The  act  also  gave  the  President  au- 
thority, which  he  has  not  exercised,  to 
propose  waivers  of  existing  laws  to  ex- 
pedite the  project.  Waivers  are  appro- 
priate to  simplify  processes  and  proce- 
dures that  could  unnecessarily  compli- 
cate and  delay  the  project.  Cutting 
redtape  in  that  fashion  is  an  excellent 
idea.  It  is  inappropriate,  however,  to 
use  that  authority  to  waive  substan- 
tive features  of  law  and  to  set  major 
precedents  for  Federal  involvement  in 
private  energy  transportation  projects. 

The  proposed  waivers  also  shield 
pipeline  participants  from  some  of  the 
financial  risk  they  would  otherwise 
face.  Pull  exposure  to  such  risks  helps 
hold  pipeline  owners,  builders,  and  op- 
erators accountable  for  their  actions 
and  insure  that  sound,  cost-effective 
work  makes  the  pipeline  the  best  pos- 
sible deal  for  the  consumers  who  must 
ultimately  bear  its  cost. 

My  fellow  Washington  State  resi- 
dents and  I  are  all  too  familiar  with 
another  large  construction  entity— the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System— that  commenced  construction 
of  five  nuclear  powerplants  under  cir- 
cumstances that  reduced  the  account- 
ability of  decisionmakers  and  shielded 
project  participants  from  portions  of 
the  financial  risks  that  such  endeavors 
normally  entail. 

Waste,  mismanagement,  and  general 
disarray  now  beset  WPPSS,  and  its 
mammoth  construction  plan  is  in 
shambles.  Costs  have  skyrocketed. 
Construction  has  stopped  at  two  of 
the  five  plants,  and  their  future  is 
most  uncertain.  The  State's  voters,  in 
the  latest  expression  of  frustration 
with  the  situation,  simply  stripped  the 
agency  of  its  independent  authority  to 
sell  construction  bonds. 

As  general  debate  on  the  waiver  res- 
olution noted,  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  analyst  has  concluded: 

The  WPPSS  experience  indicates  that 
large,  capital-intensive  projects  have  a  po- 
tential for  serious  financial  crisis  when  man- 
agement decisions  are  not  subject  to  timely 
review.  Caution  suggests  that  such  projects 
be  provided  with  careful  oversight,  and  per- 
haps formal  review  authority,  by  entities 
which  will  eventually  be  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  the  project. 

These  waivers  of  law  move  us  in  the 
wrong  direction  on  the  Alaska  natural 
gas  transportation  system.  However 
worthy  their  purpose  may  be,  they  are 
a  bad  idea.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  voting 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 341.  Our  Nation,  despite  its 
commendable  energy  conservation  ef- 
forts, remains  dangerously  dependent 
on  foreign  energy  sources.  At  the 
present  time,  we  still  import  5  million 
barrels  per  day  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 


leum products.  We  are  without  a 
means  of  effectively  opposing  OPEC 
price  increases,  or  reducing  our  vulner- 
ability to  the  course  of  events  in  un- 
stable regions  of  the  world.  Natural 
gas,  and  specifically  Alaskan  natural 
gas,  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
effort  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported foreign  oil  in  general,  and  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  in  particular. 

The  natural  gas  of  Prudhoe  Bay, 
Alaska— 26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas- 
represents  13  percent  of  total  U.S.  re- 
serves, as  well  as  additional  potential 
reserves  of  100  to  200  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  It  is  the  largest 
gasfield  discovered  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  the  potential  to  re- 
place 400,000  to  600.000  barrels  per 
day  of  imported  OPEC  oil,  an  equiva- 
lent of  our  total  current  imports  from 
Libya.  We  must  not  underestimate  the 
role  Alaskan  natural  gas  can  play  in 
reducing  our  dependence  on  imports 
of  foreign  oil.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
willing  to  put  aside  my  reservations  re- 
garding the  waiver  package  President 
Reagan  has  put  before  us. 

The  proposed  waiver  package  does 
depart  from  traditional  regulatory 
practices,  allowing  for  the  prebilling  of 
consumers  to  permit  the  financing, 
through  private  means,  of  this  $40  bil- 
lion project.  However,  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  these  charges  will  not 
exceed  $1.78  per  household  per  month 
under  the  worst  circumstances:  a 
charge  which  does  not  seem  excessive 
given  the  overall  national  benefit  of 
this  secure  supply  of  energy. 

We  must  not  only  consider  how  the 
success  of  this  project  will  add  to  our 
national  security  by  promoting  energy 
independence;  we  must  also  consider 
how  its  failure,  or  even  its  costly 
delay,  will  effect  our  relations  with 
Canada. 

A  failure  on  our  part  to  approve  this 
waiver  package  would  be  considered  a 
gross  breach  of  faith  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

In  response  to  commitments  made 
by  two  Presidents,  Canadian  compa- 
nies have  undertaken  the  construction 
of  their  segment  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  System  (AN GTS)  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  commence  billing  the 
American  consumer  at  "full  cost  of 
service"  as  soon  as  their  segment  of 
the  pipeline  was  completed. 

Neither  the  Canadian  Goverment 
nor  Canadian  firms  can  be  expected  to 
assume  the  financial  losses  which 
would  accure  to  them  if  the  American 
segments  of  the  pipeline  are  not  com- 
pleted on  schedule.  The  Canadians 
have  already  spent  $680  million  on  the 
spurs  of  the  ANGTS  from  Alberta, 
Canada,  which  are  presently  supplying 
our  Western  States,  and  soon  will  be 
supplying  the  Midwest,  with  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  Canadian  natural  gas. 
If  we  fail  to  facilitate  the  prompt  com- 
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pletion  of  the  ANGTS  by  approving 
this  waiver  package  today,  we  risk 
jeopardizing  our  relationship  with 
Canada,  not  only  as  a  needed  supplier 
of  natural  gas,  but  also  as  our  close 
and  supportive  ally.* 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  support  for  Hotise  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341  despite  the  doubts  expressed 
by  some  of  my  colleagues,  because  I 
believe  access  to  Alaskan  natural  gas  is 
important  for  the  national  interest.  A 
stable  supply  of  natural  gas  is  essen- 
tial for  our  economy— indeed  our  way 
of  life.  Such  a  supply  is  especially  im- 
portant for  the  economy  of  the  North- 
east and  the  future  of  industries  like 
steelmaking  that  are  essential  to  my 
part  of  the  country.  This  resolution 
would  waive  certain  laws  affecting  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system.  Natural  gas  is  used  by  many 
residential  and  industrial  customers  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  how  important  a  read- 
ily available  supply  of  natural  gas  can 
be  to  the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

In  1968,  reserves  of  9  billion  barrels 
of  crude  oil  and  26  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  associated  natural  gas  were  discov- 
ered at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  These  26  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  represent  about  13 
percent  of  this  Nation's  reserves.  The 
Alaska  pipeline  will  transport  over  2 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  to  the 
lower  48  States.  This  will  displace 
400,000  barrels  of  imported  oil  per  day. 
Displacement  of  imported  oil  could  in- 
crease to  600,000  barrels  per  day. 
Thus,  this  pipeline  will  help  guarantee 
a  steady  supply  of  natural  gas  and 
help  rid  us  of  our  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  unstable  foreign  sources  of 
energy.  A  stable  supply  strengthens 
our  economic  and  strategic  security 
and  helps  us  avert  shortages— which 
inevitably  make  consumers  pay  more 
for  their  heating  and  cooking  bills. 

SAFEGUARDS  FOR  THE  CAS  CUSTOMER 

The  issue  of  "prebilling"  residential 
and  industrial  users  before  Alaska  gas 
flows  through  the  pipeline  is  an  issue 
that  demands  special  scrutiny  to  make 
sure  that  sonsumers  do  not  assume  an 
unjust  burden  in  building  the  pipeline. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  abuse  of  the 
prebilling  features. 

No  charge  can  be  assessed  to  the  cus- 
tomers for  any  one  of  the  three  seg- 
ments until  it  is  completed  and  com- 
missioned. This  includes  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulato- 
ry Commission  that  each  segment  in 
question  is  ready  for  operation.  The 
corporate  investors  in  each  segment 
must  bear  any  financial  loss  that  may 
be  associated  with  the  noncompletion 
of  that  segment,  not  the  consumers.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  one  seg- 
ment would  be  completed  but  the 
others  not  completed. 


The  FERC  has  clearly  stated  its  in- 
tention to  bring  about  the  completion 
of  all  three  segments  simultaneously 
and  that  gas  will  flow  immediately 
thereafter.  Thus,  there  is  little  possi- 
bility that  consumers  would  be  pre- 
billed  for  a  partially  completed  pipe- 
line that  faces  long  and  expensive 
delays.  At  the  same  time,  only  when 
the  entire  system  is  completed  and  gas 
flows  to  customers  can  corporate  in- 
vestors earn  a  return  on  the  equity 
they  invested.  Corporate  equity  will 
remain  at  risk  until  the  gas  flows.  This 
risk  will  help  guarantee  the  scheduled 
completion  of  the  pipeline. 

COMMITMENT  TO  CANADA  MUST  BE  HONORED 

Approval  of  the  waiver  package  also 
will  fulfill  an  important  U.S.  conunit- 
ment  to  Canada  to  go  forward  with 
this  project  which  will  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  both  nations.  This  commitment 
will  not  only  guarantee  the  successful 
completion  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  but 
it  will  assure  the  Canadians  that  the 
United  States  is  a  reliable  partner  in 
energy  and  other  fields.  The  United 
States  has  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  Canadians,  a  conunitment  which 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress 
by  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty  in 
1977  and  congressional  approval  of  a 
resolution  indicating  continued  sup- 
port in  1980. 

USE  AMERICAN  STEEL 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  pipeline  will  use  American  steel  in 
this  project:  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  major  steel -producing 
area,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  the 
views  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  In  choosing  to  act 
favorably  on  the  waiver  package,  the 
committee  relied  in  part  on  the  assur- 
ances of  the  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipe- 
line Co..  in  their  November  19  letter, 
that  U.S.-produced  steel  will  be  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Mr. 
John  McMillian,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company 
wrote  us  as  follows: 

I.  and  my  partners  in  the  Alaskan  gas 
pipeline  project,  intend  to  purchase  and  use. 
on  a  priority  basis.  American-produced  ma- 
terial to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  upon  us  by  the  regulatory 
authorities.  ...  I  am  confident  that  all  of 
us.  working  together,  can  help  create  cir- 
cumstances where  our  intent  to  purchase 
American  steel  can  be  achieved,  in  a  manner 
totally  consistent  with  our  other  obliga- 
tions. To  this  end.  I  stand  ready  now.  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  to  work  diligently  to 
ensure  maximum  participation  by  the 
American  steel  industry  in  providing  materi- 
al for  the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion System— both  the  pipeline  and  plant 
components. 

Our  committee  intends  to  follow  and 
to  monitor  the  progress  of  the  compa- 
ny in  fulfilling  this  assurance. 

The  entire  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  will  use  2.3 
million  tons  of  steel.  With  the  Ameri- 


can support  for  and  investment  in  this 
massive  project,  it  seems  only  appro- 
priate to  me  to  seek  assurances  that 
American  steel  will  be  used  to  the 
widest  extent  possible— particularly  at 
a  time  when  our  steel  industry  has 
60,000  steelworkers  out  of  work  and 
20,000  people  on  short  work  weeks. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this 
bill  is  a  risky  one.  and  I  concede  that 
there  may  l>e  some  risks.  There  are.  in 
this  legislative  business,  very  few 
courses  of  action  that  do  not  have 
risks.  A  much  larger  risk,  however, 
would  be  to  become  complacent  about 
our  energy  supply.  Embargoes  and 
shortages— as  we  painfully  learned  in 
the  not-so-distant  past— can  happen 
any  time.  A  greater  risk  is  to  make 
ourselves  vulnerable  to  abrupt  and 
fickle  circumstances  that  make  us 
unable  to  heat  our  homes,  prepare  our 
meals,  run  our  factories,  and  warm  up 
our  schools.  I  urge  support  of  the  reso- 
lution.* 

*  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  341.  a 
measure  which  would  waive  several 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act.  I  believe  these 
waivers,  if  approved,  would  not  only 
run  counter  to  the  current  administra- 
tion's laissez-faire  energy  policy,  but 
would  also  ask  the  consumers  to  bear 
much  of  the  risk  and  little  of  the  bene- 
fit involved  in  financing  and  building 
the  pipeline  itself. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discourage  the 
actual  construction  of  the  pipeline. 
The  natural  gas  reserves  in  northern 
Alaska  represent  an  estimated  13  per- 
cent of  America's  known  reserves.  The 
returns  for  the  companies  construct- 
ing the  pipeline  should  be  substantial. 
Why,  then  should  residential  and  in- 
dustrial users  of  natural  gas  be  asked 
to  finance  the  project  before  it  is  com- 
pleted? If  the  potential  return  from 
the  pipeline  is  as  great  as  its  advocates 
claim,  why  is  the  prebilling  option 
deemed  essential  for  construction? 

The  Northwest  Alaska  Rpeline  was 
given  the  exclusive  rights  to  build  the 
pipeline  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
bring  gas  to  the  lower  48  States,  as 
long  as  the  project  was  privately  fi- 
nanced. The  head  of  the  pipeline  con- 
sortium even  told  this  body  that  Gov- 
ernment and  consumer  support  would 
not  be  necessary.  Now,  the  builders 
want  to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game,  to  allow  American  gas 
consumers  to  be  billed  for  pipeline  gas 
before  the  gas  is  delivered.  Of  course, 
the  consumers  would  have  no  say  in 
the  operations  of  the  company,  or  the 
actual  construction  plans  for  the  pipe- 
line, even  though  they  would  become 
partners  in  the  project  once  prebilling 
was  started.  In  short,  the  users  of  the 
pipeline  gas  are  being  asked  to  assume 
the  risks  involved  in  building— and  the 
risks    are    apparently    many— without 
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enjoying  any  real  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

As  far  as  the  natural  gas  itself  is 
concerned,  I  question  whether  it 
should  be  tapped  at  this  time.  The 
Alaskan  reserve,  once  it  is  exhausted, 
cannot  be  replaced,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  will  be  in  great  need  of  this  gas  in 
the  near  future.  My  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut would  benefit  minimally  from 
the  project,  as  only  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  the  gas  would  be  used  in 
Connecticut.  The  additional  cost  per 
year  to  residential  gas  consumers  due 
to  prebilling,  however,  would  be  ap- 
proximately $20.  Furthermore,  the 
high  price  tag  on  the  pipeline— up  to 
$50  billion,  according  to  some  ana- 
lysts—could only  drain  already  pressed 
financial  markets  of  vital  investment 
capital.  Construction  of  the  pipeline 
could  mean  less  investment  in  domes- 
tic industry.  I  think  it  would  only  be 
fair  to  add  the  resulting  lost  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  to  the  pipeline's  price  tag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  this  proposal, 
frankly,  quite  disturbing.  The  lobby- 
ing effort  for  it  has  been  massive,  and 
the  other  Chamber  has  already  sur- 
rendered the  rights  of  the  consumer  to 
the  builders  of  this  project.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  here  today  will  recognize 
the  injustice  of  this  proposal,  and 
leave  the  pipeline  to  succeed  or  fail  on 
its  own  merits.  The  people  of  Con- 
necticut, or  any  other  State,  should 
not  be  asked  to  subsidize  this  venture, 
and  the  Congress  should  not  give  in  to 
this  greedy  proposal.* 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  341 
which  waives  portions  of  existing  law 
governing  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline. 
This  legislation  places  the  financial 
risks  of  the  pipeline  in  the  laps  of 
American  consumers,  with  no  guaran- 
tee that  consumers  will  ever  see  even  1 
cubic  foot  of  this  natural  gas.  This  is  a 
bad  bill  for  gas  users. 

Under  these  waivers,  the  pipeline 
consortium  will  be  able  to  bill  their 
present  consumers  for  the  cost  of  con- 
structing each  of  the  three  segments 
of  the  pipeline,  regardless  of  whether 
the  whole  pipeline  is  ever  completed. 
The  first  year  costs  to  Michigan  resi- 
dential consumers  for  natural  gas 
could  be  as  much  as  $149,  on  top  of 
their  already  growing  bills,  and  it 
could  raise  the  gas  bills  to  industries 
by  as  much  as  $28,000  per  year. 

Natural  gas  users  who  live  in  out- 
state  Michigan  have  just  recently  seen 
their  gas  bills  go  up  by  50  percent,  sub- 
jecting them  to  virtually  the  highest 
gas  rates  in  the  country.  This  tremen- 
dous increase  resulted  from  an  ar- 
rangement by  one  utility  company  to 
purchase  expensive  Algerian  natural 
gas.  To  ask  these  consumers  to  help 
bear  the  financial  risks  of  this  $43  bil- 
lion project.  I  believe,  is  unconscion- 
able. Even  if  the  pipeline  is  ever  com- 
pleted, the  new  gas  is  estimated  to  cost 


some  $18  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
which  is  four  times  the  average  price 
today. 

Furthermore,  this  legislation  would 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
adjust  the  project's  rates  or  regulate 
its  construction.  It  also  eliminates 
public  hearing  requirements.  This  bill 
forces  consumers  to  bear  huge  finan- 
cial risks,  and  then  provides  no  protec- 
tion or  recourse  against  exorbitant 
charges.  Consumers  are,  in  essence, 
being  forced  to  invest  in  this  pipeline 
company,  but  they  receive  no  stock  or 
voting  rights  in  return  for  their  invest- 
ment. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  341  is  a  subsidy  to  the  big 
oil  companies,  pipeline  sponsors,  and 
banks.  It  is  the  biggest  anticonsumer 
bill  to  come  before  the  Congress,  and 
it  should  be  rejected  as  unfair  and  in- 
tolerable. For  these  reasons  I  am 
voting  no.« 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341,  the  proposed  waiver  of  law 
package  submitted  by  President 
Reagan  to  remove  certain  regulatory 
obstacles  to  the  private  financing  of 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline. 

With  passage  of  the  Alaskan  Gas 
Transportation  Act  (ANGTA)  of  1976, 
Congress  made  a  clear  statement  to 
the  effect  that  completion  of  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  was  in  the 
national  interest.  In  the  intervening 
years,  I  have  seen  no  new  evidence 
suggesting  a  need  to  revise  this  state- 
ment. The  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  is  still 
a  key  component  in  our  efforts  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  in  a  self-suffi- 
cient and  less-costly  manner. 

The  proven  natural  gas  reserves  lo- 
cated in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  region  of 
Alaska  are  estimated  to  be  26  trillion 
cubic  feet,  or  13  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic natural  gas  reserves.  Furthermore, 
there  are  100  trillion  cubic  feet  in  po- 
tential reserves  in  Alaska. 

Although  natural  gas  production  in 
the  lower  48  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease under  gas  price  deregulation, 
studies  prepared  for  the  pipeline  con- 
sortia and  energy  projections  made  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  demon- 
strate that  there  will  be  a  clear  con- 
tinuing need  for  natural  gas  by  Ameri- 
can consumers  throughout  the  end  of 
this  century.  Also,  gas  production  in 
the  lower  48  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  that  need.  Indeed,  a  shortfall 
will  exist  in  the  mid-1980's  even  with 
access  to  Alaskan  natural  gas. 

Clearly,  the  proven  gas  reserves  in 
Alaska  are  something  we  cannot 
ignore.  The  alternative  to  accessing 
Alaskan  gas  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
fashion  is  continuing  dependence  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  oil.  The 
Alaskan  gas  which  will  be  shipped 
through  the  proposed  transportation 
system  will  initially  be  able  to  replace 
400,000  barrels  of  oil   per  day.   Ulti- 


mately, when  the  system  is  operating 
at  full  capacity,  the  gas  will  replace 
600,000  barrels  per  day.  The  resulting 
savings  in  payments  for  foreign  oil  will 
be  $7  billion  in  the  first  year  alone,  as- 
suming a  conservative  1987  price  for 
oil  of  $50  a  barrel. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  ques- 
tion we  must  answer  is  not  whether  we 
must  access  the  Alaskan  natural  gas 
but  rather  when  and  how.  I  believe 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  will 
be  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and 
safe  method  of  transporting  the  natu- 
ral gas  from  Alaska  to  the  regions  of 
the  lower  48  where  it  is  most  needed. 

It  is  true  that  the  initial  cost  of  Alas- 
kan gas  to  the  consumer  will  be  high 
in  the  first  years.  Most  assessments 
place  the  cost  in  the  range  of  $9.20  to 
$9.35  per  million  Btu's  in  the  early 
years.  However,  the  effect  of  debt  am- 
ortization over  the  20-year  life  of  the 
project  will  mean  considerably  lower 
gas  prices  for  the  consumer.  Average 
costs,  deflated  to  1980  dollars,  are  pro- 
jected to  be  in  a  range  of  $4.65  to  $5.10 
per  million  Btu's  during  the  project 
life. 

Certainly  these  cost  figures  will  be 
highly  competitive  with  the  rising  cost 
of  oil  and  alternative  energy  forms  at 
the  end  of  this  decade  and  through 
the  next.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  shipped  through  the  pipeline 
system  works  out  to  about  one-half  of 
the  projected  average  Btu  delivered 
cost  of  oil  over  the  same  period.  And 
this  does  not  figure  in  the  cost  of  the 
continued  purchase  of  foreign  oil  on 
our  balance-of-trade  sheet. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  ul- 
timately financial  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  required, 
let  me  be  clear,  this  pipeline  will  be  a 
privately  financed  project  if  it  is  to  go 
forward. 

There  is  no  question:  it  is  a  massive 
project.  If  the  decision  is  made  eventu- 
ally in  the  private  sector  to  finance  it, 
the  gas  pipeline  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  ambitious  project  to  ever  be  fi- 
nanced privately.  The  pipeline  will 
cross  4,800  miles  of  arctic  and  non- 
arctic  terrain  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  will  provide  at  least  16,000 
American  jobs  and  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  between  2  billion  and 
3.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per 
day.  The  total  cost  for  completion  of 
the  project  could  run  as  high  as  $54 
billion  in  1987  dollars. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  invest- 
ment community  and  the  pipeline  par- 
ticipants would  be  sensitive  to  the  reg- 
ulatory climate  and  the  many  factors 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  viability 
of  the  project  as  a  whole?  Certainly, 
the  obstacles  to  private  financing  of 
such  a  project  as  this  would  be  great, 
but  not  impossible,  in  an  unregulated 
environment.  However,  present  laws 
and  regulations  are  so  rigid  and  re- 
strictive that  any  favorable  decision  by 
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the  private  sector  is  automatically  pre- 
cluded. 

Regulations  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  Congress  have 
molded  the  market  and  set  conditions 
on  any  private  financing  arrangements 
which  alter  some  very  common  busi- 
ness practices.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  pre-billing,  public  utilities 
ordinarily  pass  on  the  cost  of  con- 
structing nuclear  facilities  while  con- 
struction is  in  process  and  no  power  is 
being  delivered.  The  practice  is 
common  in  business  though  it  has 
never  been  a  part  of  energy  transpor- 
tation financing  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  acceptance  of  this 
waiver  package  still  affords  maximum 
protection  to  the  consumer  since  there 
are  strict  limits  placed  on  when  and 
how  pre-billing  can  begin,  all  subject 
to  a  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (FERC)  decision. 

The  package  also  does  not  decrease 
the  risk  to  the  pipeline  participants 
but  maintains  a  high  incentive  to  com- 
plete the  project,  and  to  complete  it 
on  time.  The  transmission  companies 
will  have  invested  at  least  $8  billion, 
the  oil  and  gas  companies  at  least  $9 
billion.  That  is  a  total  of  $17  billion 
they  stand  to  lose  if  the  pipeline  is 
never  completed  and  gas  never  flows. 

Therefore,  I  urge  acceptance  of  this 
waiver  package  in  order  to  allow  the 
private  sector  to  make  a  decision  based 
on  the  true  merits,  costs,  and  risks  of 
the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  venture.* 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House,  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  joint  resolution  do  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  motion 
is  not  in  order  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
asks  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  do  not  establish  a  record  vote  at 
this  time,  will  there  be  an  opportunity 
in  the  House  to  get  a  record  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  a  decision 
for  the  Speaker  to  make  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  is:  Do  we  have  to  establish 
the  requirement  for  a  record  vote  at 
this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow.  At  that 
time,  the  gentleman  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  request  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  demand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  demand. 

The  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
341)  providing  for  a  waiver  of  law  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  Act,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  joint  resolution  back  to 
the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  joint  resolution  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  keep  a 
commitment  I  made  to  some  of  the  op- 
ponents, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  on  this  vote  on 
final  passage  be  continued  until  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 10. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  further  proceedings  on  this 
question  will  be  postponed. 


The  vote  will  be  taken  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  December  9.  1981. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  this  is 
considered  tomorrow,  there  be  10  min- 
utes allotted  for  debate  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote.  5  minutes  to  be  allot- 
ted to  the  proponents  and  5  minutes 
allotted  to  the  opponents. 

My  reason  for  doing  this  is  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  Members 
who  may  be  voting  tomorrow,  who  are 
not  here,  to  hear  the  principal  argu- 
ments, and  I  think,  in  fairness,  at  least 
5  minutes  on  each  side  ought  to  be  al- 
lotted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  341 
just  concluded,  and  that  the  Members 
have  the  right  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  such  as  the  tables  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
referring  to  the  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
pipeline  package  waiver,  is  there  any 
time  certain  on  that,  or  will  that  be 
the  first  order  of  business? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules,  it 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3455,  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1982 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House  on  De- 
cember 7,  1981,  I  call  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3455)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
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(For  conference  and  statement,  see  possible     to     authorize     all     of     the  fiscal  year  1982.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 

proceedings  of  the  House  of  December  projects  contained  in  both  bills  and  er.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 

7.1981.)  remain    within    the    administration's  report  on  H.R.  3455. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY  (during  the  read-  amended  request  of  October  9.  Paced 

ing).  Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask   unanimous  with  these  budgetary  constraints,  the  u    a  a 

consent  that  the  statement  be  consid-  conferees  sought  to  authorize  as  many  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

ered  as  read.  high  priority  projects  as  possible  that  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  contribute  to  military  readiness  and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  modernization  and  to  the  well-being  of  league  from  Georgia  in  support  of  the 

Georgia?  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their  fami-  conference  report  on  H.R.  3455.  the 

There  was  no  objection.  lies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Military    Construction    Authorization 

The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman  Turning  to  the  action  of  the  confer-  Act,  1982. 

from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  will  be  ence    committee.    I    want    to    outline  Prom  a  budgetary  point  of  view,  it  is 

recognized   for   30   minutes,   and   the  briefly  the  total  authorization  provid-  important  to  note  that  the  conference 

gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  ed    for    various    major    construction  settled  on  a  total  authorization  figure 

will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes.  items  for  the  Department  of  Defense  which  is  exactly  the  amount  requested 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  and  military  services:  by    the    administration.    Within    this 

from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley).  [in  millions]  total  figure,  adjustments  in  the  indi- 

Mr.    BRINKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I  operational  and  training  facilities .    $1,153.1  vidual  services'  construction  requests 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-     Maintenance  and  production 505.0  ^gre  made  by   both   the  House  and 

sume.  Health  care,  housing,  and  commu-  Senate.  Wherever  possible,  the  confer- 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4    the  House       nity  facilities            -;„",,";  ence  accepted  those  changes,  recogniz- 

passed  H.R.  3455.  the  Military  Con-  Energy     conservation,     pollution  "^     necessarv  to  improve  the 

struction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  abate       t.     and     occupational        ^^^  l-^^J^iSlL Tnd  mo7aTe^f  Z^SVary 

year  1982.  As  passed,  the  bill  provided  ,^^^0    reiateci   cor^truction."  in-  forces.  In  short,  it  was  a  good  give-and- 

$6,987,497,000    for   niilitary   construe-       eluding  infrastructure 885.0  take  on  the  part  of  both  Houses  for 

tion  and  military  family  housing.  Domestic  family  housing  construe-  the  benefit  of  our  men  and  women  in 

On  November  5.   1981.  the  Senate       tion 110.1  uniform 

considered  the  legislation,  amended  it  Rapid  Deployment  Force  construe  ^^^  conference  emphasized  the  im- 

L^nTSL  LnHXa'ni;  bm  "Z  ^^^ii^^io^^::=::.        282:o  Portance  of  improving  the  living  and 

SSrinhe'Snr!H'R.745'5"pr1^  With   regard   to  the  general  provi-  s^^'-S^oTSniraThome'bS'inTur'ope 

vided  new  construction  authority   in  sions.  there  are  several  items  in  the  «>""«•  manv   facilS  are  iutmod?d 

the  total  amount  of  $6,489,403,000.  conference  report  that  I  want  to  call  l^l^\I^^^l  e?Snomic    rloa^r  As    a 

As  a   result   of  the  conference   on  to  the  attention  of  the  Members:  result  Sereesad^^^^^ 

Friday.    November    20.    between    the  First,  community  impact  assistance.  ffo'^'Vn'^^n^ewlSthority   for   five   ?ew 

House  and  Senate  on  the  differences  The     conferees     agreed     to     extend.  a°"   '"   "fJ^^^^^r  °^'^J^nit^P^  and  ?lo 

in  H.R.  3455.  the  conferees  agreed  to  modify  and  streamline  the  existing  as-  ^:!^,J^*'"/„^"!f  "„^^^p^^^^^ 

an  adjusted  total  of  $6,546,810,000.  sistance  program  for  areas  affected  by  f "tSs  iere  poiibS  StSse  of  the 

This  compromise  is  identical  to  the  the  east  coast  Trident  submarine  base  '"'.^'f;'''^^^  ^"^  ^^I^lrl^     rnn^trnrtinn 

total  amount  requested  by  the  Depart-  construction  program;  deletion      of      several      construct  on 

ment  of  Defense  in  its  adjusted  re-  Second.  Buy  American.  The  confer-  fJ°J^,^^X?ri  SlJ .^'i^^^'^f '^^"'^^'°" 

quest  of  October  9.  It  is  $440,687,000  ees  agreed  to  extend  the  application  of  '" '^^  Roland  missile  program, 

below       the       House       figure       and  the  Buy  American  concept  to  the  con-  The  conference  also  dealt  witn  an- 

$57,407,000  above  the  Senate  figure.  struction  of  facilities  in  support  of  the  other     European     upgrade     program 

In  all.  there  were  over  200  differ-  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  including  known  as  the  master  restationing 
ences  between  the  House  bill  and  the  Diego  Garcia.  Recognizing  that  some  plan-MRP.  The  plan  is  designed  to 
Senate  amendment.  The  conference  latitude  is  required,  the  conferees  improve  readiness  by  moving  U.b. 
committee  was  able  to  resolve  all  of  agreed  to  permit  contracting  authori-  "mts  >"  Germany  closer  to  the  eastern 
them.  They  involved  adjustments  to  ties  certain  flexibility  in  the  construe-  border  to  respond  to  an  improved 
particular  construction  projects,  re-  tion  contracts.  However,  the  purpose  Warsaw  Pact  offense  capability.  At 
spective  House  and  Senate  project  and  of  the  provision  is  to  enable  US.  firms  the  same  time,  MRP  will  put  our  sol- 
policy  initiatives,  and  modification  of  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  diers  in  new  quarters  and  working 
certain   authorities  under  which   the  since  the  United  States  is  shouldering  Places. 

military  construction  and  family  hous-  the  total  cost  of  the  RDF  effort;  and  Two  projects  at  Vilseck,  Germany, 

ing  programs  operate.   I  will  not  go  Third,    standardization    of    military  were  requested  to  begin  implementa- 

into  detail  because  House  Report  97-  timber  harvesting  receipts.  The  con-  tion  of  MRP.  The  Senate  had  deferred 

362.   the   conference   report   on   H.R.  ferees  agreed  to  the  provision  that  en-  the  projects  because  the  German  Gov- 

3455.  which  appeared  in  the  Congres-  titles  States  and  local  governments  to  ernment    has    not    responded    to    a 

SIGNAL  Record  on  Monday.  December  receive  25  percent  of  net  timber  har-  United  States  request  that  MRP  be 

7    1981.  explains  the  actions  of  the  vesting  receipts  from  military  installa-  funded  by  the  host  nation.  The  House 

conference.  tions  for  public  school  and  public  road  approved   the    projects   on   the   basis 

In  reaching  agreement,  the  confer-  purposes.    This    action    is    consistent  that  while  U.S.  funding  may  have  to 

ees  realize  that  a  number  of  worth-  with  existing  law  as  it  applies  to  na-  be  used  in  initial  stages  of  MRP.  the 

while  projects  have  not  been  author-  tional   forest  lands.  The  provision  is  lack  of  a  negotiated  agreement  with 

ized  for  one  reason  or  another.  As  the  identical    to    the   bill    passed   by    the  Germany    on    funding    responsibility 

conference  report  notes,  these  projects  House  on  November  4  under  suspen-  should    not    deprive   U.S.   soldiers   of 

are  viewed  as  deserving  top  priority  in  sion  of  the  rules.  basic  facility  needs, 

the  fiscal  year  1983  military  construe-  Mr.  Speaker,  this  briefly  summarizes  After    considerable    discussion,    the 

tion  budget  request.  the  major  actions  of  the  conference,  conference    agreed    to    authorize    the 

As  the  Members  know,  however,  the  Time  does  not  permit  greater  detailing  Vilseck  projects  on  a  conditional  basis, 
administration  lowered  its  request  for  but  the  conferees  believe  that  the  bill  That  is.  the  projects  may  not  be  start- 
military  construction.  This  action  was  agreed  to  in  conference  is  one  that  ed  until  the  German  Government 
taken  after  the  House  passed  its  bill,  should  meet  the  construction  needs  of  begins  earnest  negotiations  on  funding 
In  conference,  therefore,   it  was  not  the    Military    Establishment    during  participation  of  the  restationing  plan. 
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This  compromise  was  taken  because 
the  proposed  facilities  at  Vilseck  also 
are  needed  for  Army  units  being  relo- 
cated to  deploy  new  weapon  systems 
that  will  be  delivered  into  the  field  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  House. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3455. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3455.  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  of  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1098.  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1098)  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  conference  report 
is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
November  20.  1981.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HoLLENBECK)  Will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  for  the  bill  S. 
1098.  authorizing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1982  has  suc- 
cessfully concluded  its  work.  The  con- 
ference report  before  you  includes  the 
disposition  of  differences  in  10  re- 
search and  development  program  line 
items,  in  1  construction  of  facility  pro- 
gram line  item,  in  the  research  and 
program  management,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  language  amendments. 

The  NASA  original  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1982  was  $6,725,700,000 
and  the  revised  March  budget  request 
totaled  $6,122,200,000.  The  action  of 
the  House/Senate  conference  would 
authorize  $6,172,200,000  which  is 
$553.5  million  less  than  the  original  re- 
quest and  $50  million  more  than  the 
March  revised  request. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  has 
been  an  unusual  year.  This  bill  does 


not  make  any  additional  reductions  as 
called  for  in  the  September  transmit- 
tal. We  understand  that  the  agency  is 
continuing  to  seek  relief  from  the 
President  regarding  additional  reduc- 
tions and  final  decisions  on  how  the 
September  reductions  would  be  imple- 
mented have  been  deferred  until  final 
decisions  -on  the  agency  1983  budget 
are  reached. 

The  conference  action  t)efore  us  rep- 
resents a  fair  compromise  between  the 
action  of  the  two  Houses.  The  confer- 
ence action  is  $50  million  more  than 
the  House  action  and  $50.7  million  less 
than  the  Senate  action.  The  confer- 
ence action  would  restore  House  re- 
ductions to  the  Space  Shuttle  program 
to  assure  that  the  delivery  schedule 
for  the  production  orbiters  are  main- 
tained. The  conference  action  also  pro- 
vides for  important  augmentations  for 
critical  activities  in  the  space  .science, 
applications,  and  aeronautics  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NASA  is  the  only 
agency  I  know  of  with  a  budget  less 
than  it  had  15  years  ago.  Further, 
spending  power  of  the  agency  is  less 
than  one-third  of  the  agency's  budget 
15  years  ago. 

I  am  including  in  the  record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
the  House  conferees  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  completing  this  confer- 
ence. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  conference  report. 


SUMMARY  Of  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  S.  1098-NASA  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  AUTHORIZATION 
'  '  .      (in  Hmsams  (d  dolan| 


Bulpl  reguest    "'"JSl^^"     Haia  jclion      SnaK  acini 


CDnmifna  (t 
conlefBce 


Reeaii*  and  development 

Space  Shuttle 

Space  flight  opeiations 

Ispeodaliie  launch  veliides 

Pliysics  and  astronomy .'.., 

Planetary  exptoratioii 

Ule  sciences ' 

SMeapplcatieiB 

Techrata^  fltihution. 


Aeionautical  leseaich  and  tednotagy .. 

Space  research  and  technology 

tnetgy  technology       

Tiadiing  and  data  acquisition 


?.mooi) 

1.043.000 
4SI.400 

am 

V2SK 
14600 

323.600 

141.000 
4.400 

43SJ00 


Total 

Construction  ot  lacilities      

Research  and  program  management.. 


Grand  lolal.. 


IKJOO 
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M94.000 
910.900 

3i.?eo 

125.400 
215.300 
43.500 
372.900 
4.600 
264  800 
125.300 
0 
415.200 


4.903.100 

lOMOO 

I.IHJOO 


2.134.000 
903.900 

31.200 
350.400 
215.200 

49.200 
410.900 

12.600 

264.800 

129.300 

2.000 

J«t200_ 

4.903.200. 

I0<.1» 

LtUJOO 


fi.122.200         6.l».l» 


2.119.000 
914.900 

31.200 
333.400 
215.300 

43.500 
398.600 

12.600 

316.000 

130.300 

0 

415J00 


Ml 

w.ao 

31.200 
333400 
215J00 

43.500 
398600 

12.600 

214.800 

129.300 

0 

401.110 


ijmm  (jsi.no 

lOUN  'iM.19 

i.ii«.w»  HUM 

«.2».lt0  Cin.200 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Flippo). 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  of  S. 
1098.  The  conference  report  represent 


a  fair  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  with  a  split  of  the  $100 
million  difference  in  the  action  of  the 
two  Houses.  The  funds  provided  will 
help  assure  a  strong  civil  space  pro- 
gram and  supports  the  continuation  of 


our  planetary  exploration  program,  as 
well  as.  continuation  of  the  space  tele- 
scope and  Landsat  D  programs.  The 
funds  provided  represent  a  balance  of 
NASA's    space    transportation,    space 
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science  and  applications,  and  aeronau- 
tics activities. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
conference  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  NASA  authorization  is  a  good 
compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  final  authorized  figure  is 
$6.17  billion. 

The  NASA  authorization  represents 
a  good  mix  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  space  activities,  and  guaran- 
tees that  we  will  have  a  strong  civilian 
space  program.  The  compromise  does 
not  represent  any  policy  position 
changes,  merely  dollar  value  changes. 

Language  in  the  conference  report 
supports  a  timely  delivery  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  Orbiter,  Atlantis.  No. 
104,  and  long-lead  procurement  of  ma- 
terials necessary  for  the  most  efficient 
production  schedule  for  a  fifth  orbiter. 
The  agreement  also  supports  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Centaur  upper  stage 
as  the  propulsive  unit  for  planetary 
exploration  programs,  including  the 
Galileo  Mission  to  Jupiter  and  the 
Venus  orbiting  imaging  radar. 

Finally,  the  compromise  authorized 
funding  for  space  applications  and 
technology  utilizations  at  a  level  that 
will  continue  to  guarantee  a  good 
return  on  our  technology  investment 
in  areas  such  as  medical  spinoffs. 
These  spinoffs  have  provided  us  with  a 
number  of  NASA-derived  products 
such  as  lightweight  plastics,  thermal 
blankets,  artificial  heart  valves,  and 
implantable  automatic  insulin  injec- 
tors just  to  name  a  few. 

The  NASA  aeronautical  research 
and  technology  line  item  will  provide 
funding  for  advanced  turborprop  and 
drop-fan  research,  advanced  aircraft 
composites,  high  speed  aircraft  tech- 
nology, and  other  areas  of  advance 
aeronautical  R.  «fe  D. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  compromise 
worked  out  between  the  House  and 
Senate  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  measure  before  us. 
•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
NASA  authorization  is  a  good  compro- 
mise between  the  House  and  Senate 
since  it  generally  divides  the  $100  mil- 
lion difference  at  the  $50  million  mid- 
point. As  you  may  recall,  the  House 
authorized  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  while  the  Senate 
authorized  $100  million  more. 

I  personally  do  not  condone  any  in- 
crease in  the  NASA  budget  over  the 
administration's  request.  However,  the 
$6.17  billion  authorization  figure  is 
the  best  we  can  do. 

There  is  language  in  the  conference 
report  that  strongly  supports  the 
Space  Shuttle,  which  will  be  the 
center  for  the  space  transportation 
system  for  well  into  the  1990's.  There 


is  also  language  in  the  report  that  sup- 
ports a  strong  civilian  space  program 
with  development  of  the  Galileo  mis- 
sion to  Jupiter,  the  Venus  orbiting  im- 
aging radar,  and  the  space  telescope. 

The  budget  represented  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  well  balanced  be- 
tween applied  and  basic  research,  and 
this  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
maintaining  a  vital,  healthy  space  pro- 
gram. I  am  satisfied  with  this  compro- 
mise. It  is  a  good  piece  of  work  that 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House.* 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4700.  PETROLEUM 
EMERGENCY  AUTHORITY  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-365)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  288)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4700)  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  control  oil  supplies  and  prices  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  petroleum  supply 
interruption,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4481,  JUSTICE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-366)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  289)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4481)  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  H.R.  4559. 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-367)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  290)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  (H.R. 
4559)  making  appropriatioris  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  3566,  INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-368)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  291),  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3566)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  international 
security  and  development  assistance 
and  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  276  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  Res.  276 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2559)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  meml)er  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ments under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2559.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  bill  S.  831  in  the  House,  and  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enactine  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
2559  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.).  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moakley)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  and  pend- 


ing that.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  276 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  2559,  the  Coast  Guard  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
which  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for 
consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  amendment 
and  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
provisions  contained  in  an  open  rule. 
House  Resolution  276  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  S.  831  in  the 
House,  after  passage  of  H.R.  2559.  A 
motion  to  strike  all  language  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  831  and  to  insert 
the  text  of  H.R.  2559,  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  then  be  in  order. 

This  procedure  will  help  to  expedite 
passage  of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  10 
years,  some  32  statutes  have  been  en- 
acted which  have  substantially  in- 
creased the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Unfortunately, 
the  budget  of  this  important  agency 
has  not  kept  pace  with  its  growing 
tasks.  Unless  the  Congress  provides 
sufficient  funding,  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Coast  Guard  such  as 
the  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties, 
military  preparedness,  icebreaking. 
drug  interdiction,  port  and  vessel 
safety  enforcement,  and  search  and 
rescue  operations,  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  not  contro- 
versial, this  bill  does  make  significant 
and  substantive  changes  to  the  legal 
role  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Among  them 
is  the  delegation  of  vessel  inspection 
and  documentation  responsibilities  to 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
similar  American  classification  soci- 
eties. Such  initiatives  will  do  much  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort  and  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  as  well  as  to  free  Coast  Guard 
personnel  for  its  other  essential  mis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee and  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navi- 
gation under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Studds).  H.R.  2559  is  a  much 
needed  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  perform  the 
tasks  and  missions  that  it  is  currently 
assigned.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule 
to  expedite  its  consideration. 

D  1530 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  very 
aptly  described  this  rule.  It  is  a  rou- 
tine 1-hour  open  rule.  There  are  no 
waivers  of  points  of  order  and  no  re- 
strictions on  amendments. 

The  resolution  does  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  some  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  I  must  say.  however, 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  one  agency 
for  which  over  the  years  the  Congress 
has  consistently  held  funding  to  a 
minimal  level.  As  a  result,  there  are  a 
number  of  pressing  needs  which  the 
Congress  must  meet  if  our  Nation  is  to 
continue  having  an  adequate  Coast 
Guard. 

I  am  sure  there  are  going  to  be  some 
amendments  offered  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization level,  and  I  am  sure  each 
of  us  will  follow  the  debate  closely  in 
order  to  determine  the  merits  of  such 
reductions.  As  a  former  member  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. I  do  want  to  state  that  on  some 
occasions  in  the  past  we  have  been  so 
tightfisted  with  the  Coast  Guard  that 
their  hands  have  been  tied  and  their 
ability  to  accomplish  their  vital  mis- 
sion has  perhaps  been  hampered. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  rule  without  lengthy  debate.  I 
hope  we  can  then  pass  a  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill  which  provides  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  important  func- 
tion it  performs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.    MOAKLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2559)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the   gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  2559.  with  Mr.  Brinkley  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 


Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairmart,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2559,  the  Coast  Guard  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  1982. 

This  bill  was  originally  recommend- 
ed by  our  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  Honora- 
ble Gerry  Studds  of  Massachusetts. 

House  bill  2559  authorizes  a  total  of 
over  $1.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
$1.45  billion  is  for  operating  expenses; 
$425  million  for  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  improvement;  $17.5  million 
for  alteration  of  bridges;  and  $33  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development. 

The  House  bill  is  $61,778,000  under 
the  comparable  Senate  bill,  S.  831. 

For  good  reason,  iKJth  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee 
have  chosen  to  authorize  more  funds 
than  those  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  administration  first  re- 
quested just  over  $1.8  billion,  which  is 
$100,372,000  less  than  the  House  au- 
thorization bill:  and  it  is  $162,150,000 
less  than  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
has  compiled  a  proud  record  of  serving 
this  country's  maritime  safety  needs 
since  its  inception  in  1790.  Today's 
Coast  Guard  conducts  not  only  the 
traditional  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations, but  also  regulates  ship  con- 
struction, performs  ship  inspections, 
and  overseas  other  vessel  operations  to 
assure  the  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Amer- 
ica should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  international  community  acknowl- 
edges that  our  country  has  the  highest 
standards  for  maritime  safety  in  the 
world.  This  dedication  to  safety  at  sea 
encompasses  not  only  crews,  ships,  and 
their  cargos.  but  extends  to  the  pro- 
tection of  our  coastal  States  from  port 
hazards,  oil  spills,  and  other  hazardous 
materials. 

In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  in- 
suring the  well-being  of  life  and  prop- 
erty at  sea.  the  Coast  Guard  plays  a 
primary  role  in  protecting  our  country 
from  the  importation  of  vast  quanti- 
ties of  illegal  drugs.  As  our  maritime 
law  enforcement  officers,  the  Coast 
Guard  expends  endless  hours  inter- 
dicting drug  traffic  at  sea.  The  un- 
questioned success  of  this  program  is 
seen  not  only  in  the  number  of  vessels 
boarded  and  the  amount  of  contra- 
band seized,  but  also  in  the  deterrent 
effect  created  by  the  Coast  Guard's 
presence  and  authority  in  these  coast- 
al waters. 
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Furthermore,  the  Coast  Guard  pro- 
tects our  valuable  offshore  fisheries 
resources  from  abuse  by  the  foreign 
fishermen  who  are  active  within  our 
200-mile  fishery  conservation  zone. 
The  safeguarding  of  our  valuable  fish- 
eries stocks  requires  the  vigilance  of 
well-trained  Coast  Guard  patrols 
working  day  and  night  to  enforce  U.S. 
law. 

The  list  of  Coast  Guard  missions  is 
seemingly  endless.  Enforcement  of 
laws  and  treaties;  protection  of  our 
coastline  and  merchant  vessels  in  time 
of  war.  bridge  safety,  icebreaking.  re- 
search and  development,  and  naviga- 
tional aids  are  all  a  part  of  our  com- 
mitment to  maritime  safety.  To  fulfill 
this  obligation,  our  country  needs  a 
strong  Coast  Guard. 

Some  may  say  that  the  levels  in  this 
authorization  bill  are  higher  than  the 
figures  contained  in  the  Transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill  which  has  now 
been  reported  from  conference.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  this  authorization  is 
higher  than  what  is  likely  to  be  appro- 
priated. However,  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  owes 
a  responsibility  to  this  Congress  and 
the  American  public  to  state  clearly 
what  we  believe  is  the  lowest  accepta- 
ble funding  level  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
After  comprehensive  hearings,  we 
have  decided  on  the  figures  contained 
in  this  bill.  Furthermore,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  these  author- 
ization figures  by  committee  members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  would 
not  be  true  to  our  responsibility  as  an 
authorizing  committee  if  we  were  to 
reduce  these  figures  today  merely  be- 
cause the  Appropriations  Committee, 
faced  with  overall  budget  problems, 
has  been  forced  to  cut  into  the  very 
core  of  the  Coast  Guard  budget. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  seriously 
underfunded  for  many  years,  yet  this 
superb  organization  has  managed  to 
carry  out  its  missions  to  an  amazing 
degree  even  despite  insufficient  finan- 
cial resources.  Yesterday  was  Pearl 
Harbor  Day;  in  commemoration,  the 
Coast  Guard  held  a  ceremony  on 
Washington's  waterfront  abroad  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Taney.  The 
Taney  was  a  particularly  appropriate 
scene  for  this  commemoration  because 
this  vessel  was  on  duty  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  40  years 
ago.  when  the  Japanese  planes  at- 
tacked. It  is  a  tribute  to  the  resource- 
fulness and  skill  to  those  serving  in 
the  Coast  Guard  that  ihe  Taney  can 
still  perform  as  a  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard  fleet.  But  it  is  a  disgrace  that 
the  Coast  Guard  must  still  operate 
with  vessels  like  the  Taney  which  are 
over  40  years  old.  The  Taney  and  the 
other  similarly  aged  vessels  vividly 
demonstrate  the  failure  of  past  Con- 
gresses and  past  administrations  to 
provide  a  minimally  acceptable  level  of 
funding  for  the  Coast  Guard.  Past 
Congresses  and   past   administrations 


may  have  failed  to  provide  the  appro- 
priations really  needed  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  but  this  House  should  clearly 
state  what  is  minimally  needed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  it  can  do  so  by  pass- 
ing H.R. 2559. 

The  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill. 
H.R.  2559,  which  we  are  considering 
today,  will  establish  the  very  mini- 
mum level  of  funds  necessary  to  oper- 
ate a  reasonably  capable  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  I  urge  you  to  give  your  whole- 
hearted support  to,  and  vote  for  pas- 
sage of,  H.R.  2559. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
2559  authorizes  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
bill,  itself,  should  be  of  little  contro- 
versy, but  the  general  subject  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Coast  Guard  merits  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  indeed. 

This  bill  authorizes  funding  for  the 
Coast  Guard  at  a  level  roughly  $100 
million,  or  5  percent  above  that  origi- 
nally requested  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. It  is  also  roughly  5  percent 
above  the  level  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  confer- 
ence report  for  fiscal  1982. 

We  can  talk  specific  numbers  all  day 
long,  but  the  fact  is  that  none  of  the 
numbers— those  in  this  bill  before  us, 
those  in  the  administration  request,  or 
those  in  the  appropriations  bill— are 
remotely  sufficient  to  meet  the  genu- 
ine needs  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  recent  years.  Coast  Guard  respon- 
sibilities have  increased  continually 
due  to  new  recreational  and  industrial 
activities  within  the  marine  environ- 
ment, and  an  increased  emphasis, 
mandated  by  the  Congress,  on  fisher- 
ies and  drug  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations. The  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  people  turn  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  protection  against  illegal 
acts  by  foreign  fishermen  or  drug 
smugglers;  we  expect  the  Coast  Guard 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  largest 
system  of  short-  and  long-range  aids  to 
navigation  in  the  world;  we  depend  on 
the  Coast  Guard  for  search  and  rescue 
assistance  in  time  of  maritime  emer- 
gency; it  is  the  Coast  Guard  which 
provides  the  last  line  of  defense 
against  major  spills  of  oil  or  hazardous 
substances;  it  is  the  Coast  Guard 
which  is  responsible  for  insuring  the 
safe  operation  of  our  merchant  fleet, 
and  for  regulating  the  operations  of 
foreign  flag  vessels  in  U.S.  waters;  and 
it  is  the  Coast  Guard  which  provides 
icebreaking  assistance  to  facilitate 
military  operations,  scientific  re- 
search, and  maritime  commerce  in 
both  domestic  and  international 
waters.  The  Coast  Guard  has,  in  addi- 
tion, played  a  significant  role  in  every 
war  and  major  U.S.  military  involve- 


ment since  our  quasi-war  with  pre-Na- 
poleonic  France  in  the  1790's. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  currently  unable  to 
adequately  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
we  have  placed  upon  it,  and  that  the 
situation  will  deteriorate  further  if  as- 
sistance is  not  quickly  forthcoming. 

Consider,  for  example,  that:  The 
Coast  Guard  is  achieving  only  one- 
fifth  of  its  goal  for  interdicting  the 
transport  by  sea  of  illegal  drugs  into 
the  United  States;  the  Coast  Guard  is 
well  short  of  its  goals  for  enforcing 
the  200-mile  fishing  limit;  the  search 
and  rescue  program  entered  the  1980's 
with  roughly  the  same  number  of  per- 
sonnel dedicated  to  the  mission  which 
it  had  in  1970,  despite  a  70  percent  in- 
crease in  calls  for  assistance;  perform- 
ance of  the  aids  to  navigation  mission 
has  suffered  from  the  age  of  buoy 
tenders,  inability  to  obtain  funds  to  re- 
place vessels  which  have  had  to  be  re- 
tired, and  inability  to  obtain  other 
necessary  spare  equipment;  the  Coast 
Guard's  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion program  is  fulfilling  only  about  50 
percent  of  its  goals. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  fulfilling  only 
about  38  percent  of  its  goal  for  mili- 
tary readiness  training;  the  reported 
operational  readiness  of  high-endur- 
ance cutters,  as  reported  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  has  been  declin- 
ing steadily;  due  to  lack  of  new  pro- 
curement, to  the  retirement  of  aged 
cutters,  and  to  the  renovation  of  exist- 
ing vessels,  the  Coast  Guard  will  have 
significantly  fewer  high  and  medium 
endurance  cutters  available  to  it 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  1980's 
than  it  has  had  at  any  time  since 
before  World  War  II;  maintenance 
days  for  high-  and  medium-endurance 
cutters  increased  form  1976  to  1980  by 
32  percent,  indicating  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  deriving  less  and  less  bene- 
fit from  existing  Coast  Guard  vessels; 
In  May  1981,  the  Coast  Guard  was 
forced  to  shut  down  90  percent  of  its 
Pacific  area  drug  law  enforcement,  20 
percent  of  its  Pacific  fisheries  enforce- 
ment, and  60  percent  of  its  Atlantic 
area  fisheries  enforcement  due  to  a 
shortage  of  funds;  numerous  sched- 
uled Coast  Guard  patrols  have  had  to 
be  canceled,  delayed,  or  prematurely 
terminated  due  to  vessel  condition  or 
maintenance  problems;  Coast  Guard 
training,  particularly  in  marine  law 
enforcement,  is  seriously  deficient:  the 
administration's  original  budget  re- 
quest for  the  Coast  Guard  was  6  per- 
cent above  the  1981  spending  level,  or 
less  than  1981  spending  adjusted  for 
inflation;  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  ordered  a  20-per- 
cent cut,  over  3  years,  in  the  number 
of  Coast  Guard  civilian  personnel. 

Despite  its  plethora  of  funding, 
equipment,  training,  and  maintenance 
difficulties,  the  number  of  Coast 
Guard  duties— already  vastly  expand- 
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ed  as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted 
during  the  1970's— appears  certain  to 
increase  further  during  the  1980's.  In 
early  October,  the  Coast  Guard  began 
what  may  become  a  long-term  commit- 
ment in  the  Caribbean  to  interdict  ves- 
sels carrying  Haitians  allegedly  seek- 
ing illegal  entry  into  the  United 
States.  In  April,  a  joint  Navy-Coast 
Guard  task  force  recommended  three 
new,  and  five  expended,  national-secu- 
rity-related duties  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Accelerated  offshore  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  particularly  in  the 
northwest  Atlantic  and  off  the  Alas- 
kan coast,  will  generate  additional  en- 
vironmental, marine  safety,  and  law 
enforcement  demands.  The  possibility 
exists  that  the  dumping  at  sea  of  a  va- 
riety of  industrial  waste  products  and 
sewage  sludge  will  increase,  rather 
than  decrease  as  previously  anticipat- 
ed. In  the  years  ahead.  There  has  been 
a  dramatic  increase  in  requests  by  for- 
eign countries  for  training  in  Coast 
Guard-type  missioris  and  skills. 

The  seas,  more  and  more,  will 
become  the  arena  of  economic  and 
military  competition  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  ocean  environment  will  be 
subjected  increasingly  to  conflicting 
industrial,  scientific,  and  recreational 
demands.  The  Coast  Guard's  unique 
seagoing  capabilities  are  likely  to 
become  progressively  more  valuable  to 
the  country  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  years  past. 

H.R.  2559  provides  a  modest  level  of 
funding  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  best 
that  we  felt  we  could  obtain  this  year. 
If  the  authorization  bill  ultimately 
signed  into  law  exceeds  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this 
bill  will  result  in  any  harm  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  It  would  also  permit, 
moreover,  consideration  of  a  supple- 
mental request  for  funds  later  in  this 
fiscal  year  without  any  need  for  addi- 
tional action  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. 

I  would  also  point  out,  in  closing, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation  has  recently 
completed  a  report  which  contains  an 
extensive  series  of  recommendations 
with  respect  to  virtually  every  aspect 
of  Coast  Guard  operations  and  proce- 
dures. It  is  our  intention  to  translate 
many  of  these  recommendations  into 
legislation  for  action  early  next  year. 
These  proposals  are,  very  briefly,  de- 
signed to  dramatically  improve  the 
ability  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  out 
its  basic  seagoing  missions;  to  improve 
the  overall  efficiency  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  use  of  the  resources  which  it 
does  have  available;  to  relieve  the 
Coast  Guard  of  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  currently  placed 
upon  it  by  law,  and  to  set  out  some 
guidelines  to  be  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  possible  assessment  of 
user  fees  against  those  in  the  public 
who  make  use  of  certain  very  specific 
Coast  Guard  services. 


The  bill  before  use  today  is  impor- 
tant because  it  authorizes  funding  at  a 
level  which  will  at  least  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  continue  to  function 
through  this  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  controversy 
over  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  it  by 
the  House. 

D  1545 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young), 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Jones).  This  has  been  a  truly 
bipartisan  effort  to  continue  to  keep 
the  Coast  Guard  afloat  in  some  very 
trying  days.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  thank  my  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds).  who  has  done  an  excellent 
job  on  this,  a  bipartisan  effort,  with 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones). 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2559.  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  As  you  all  know,  this  bill 
authorizes  appropriations  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  con- 
tains certain  provisions  and  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  the  functions  and 
management  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

At  the  heart  of  H.R.  2559  are  the 
four  specific  dollar  amounts  provided 
for  operating  expenses,  capital  im- 
provements, bridge  alterations,  re- 
search and  development.  In  addition, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  personnel 
strength  in  average  student  years  for 
military  training  as  well  as  supplemen- 
tal authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  said,  I  think  it  is 
time  that  this  body  recognizes  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  the  most  telling 
responsibility  that  concerns  everyday 
citizens.  The  fact  is  that  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  charged  with  many 
responsibilities  by  this  Congress,  and 
we  have  not  funded  them  adequately. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  2559  does  that,  al- 
though it  is  not  to  the  level  I  wished  it 
would  be. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
we  have  read  many  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  increased  traffic  in 
drugs,  and  increased  traffic  in  refugees 
from  those  impoverished  countries. 
We  have  placed  additional  responsibil- 
ities upon  the  Coast  Guard  in  those 
areas  just  recently,  along  with  the  in- 
creased responsibility  for  safety,  and 
iitspection  of  oil  pollution  and  spills. 
In  my  State,  the  Coast  Guard  has  the 
responsibility  of  patrolling  the  largest 
single  coastline,  more  coastline  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  put 


together,  and  yet  we  are  not  adequate- 
ly funding  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that 
this  bill  is  an  effort  by  the  committee, 
myself,  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, staff  meml)ers  and  those 
people  directly  involved  with  the  re- 
search. With  the  information  we  have 
obtained,-we  believe  that  H.R.  2559  is, 
in  fact,  the  true  compromise  that  we 
seek  in  funding  the  service  that  serves 
most  Americans  directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  here  quite  eloquently  how 
much  increased  responsibility  has 
been  borne  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  con- 
nection with  its  activities  involving 
drug  smugglers  and  others.  But  it  con- 
cerns me  that  in  an  era  of  budget  con- 
straint, where  we  are  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  cut  back  on  their  own 
spending,  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Coast  Guard  has  seen  fit  go  to  to  a  4- 
day  week  for  its  own  services.  Now. 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who 
would  like  to  have  3 -day  weekends,  but 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  headquarters 
here  in  Washington  operates  on  a  4- 
day  week.  Now.  ostensibly  they  work  a 
10-hour  day.  but  that  is  much  less  of 
an  Inconvenience  than  a  5-day  week. 

It  is  kind  of  hard  for  me  to  believe 
that  spending  another  $100  million  is 
going  to  replace  the  leadership  that 
they  should  be  providing  by  increased 
efforts  against  drug  smuggling  and 
other  areas  of  responsibility.  I  suggest 
that  perhaps  we  could  also  add  to  this 
bill  the  mandate  on  the  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard  leadership  that  they 
comply  with  the  same  working  rules 
that  the  other  members  of  the  work- 
ing public  have,  the  taxpayers  who 
must  pay  this  additional  $100  million 
that  apparently  is  indispensable,  so 
that  they  can  enjoy  the  same  working 
hours  as  the  people  paying  the  taxes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  up  this  subject.  Again,  like 
the  gentleman.  I  used  to  come  from  an 
area  that  is  highly  involved  in  the  ag- 
ricultural field.  Before  we  condemn 
those  4-day  weeks,  10  hours  a  day.  my 
daddy  used  to  have  a  saying.  "If  you 
got  a  field  to  cut.  cut  it.  get  the  hay  in. 
and  then  go  fish."  They  are  cutting 
and  getting  the  hay  in.  and  I  say.  let 
them  go  fish.  If  they  are  doing  the 
work  adequately,  I  have  no  objection 
too  much  to  that  3-day  weekend.  I 
think  we  are  stuck  in  this  area,  very 
frankly,  if  I  may.  with  the  idea  that 
everybody  has  to  work  so  many  hours 
to  get  the  job  done.  Let  us  get  the  job 
done.  And  I  am  sure  with  your  bring- 
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ing  this  to  our  attention  we  are  going 
to  look  into  this  problem.  If  they  are 
not  getting  the  job  done  on  the  head- 
quarters level,  we  will  have  a  long  dis- 
cussion with  them,  but  overall,  the 
rank  and  file,  the  men  on  the  cruisers, 
on  the  inspections,  on  the  problems 
facing  this  Nation,  that  man  is  putting 
in  long,  long,  tedious  hours.  He  is 
doing  the  job.  He  is  underfunded,  and 
he  is  inadequately  supplied  with  the 
hardware  that  he  needs.  This  bill  will 
give  him  that. 

So  I  do  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  up,  but  again,  remem- 
ber, if  he  is  cutting  the  hay  and  put- 
ting it  in  the  bam,  let  us  not  knock 
him  too  soon. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Perhaps  if  the 
leadership  spent  less  time  fishing, 
there  would  not  be  so  much  necessity 
to  protect  small  craft  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  And  I 
might  add  that  my  State  does  receive 
the  benefit  of  a  lot  of  Coast  Guard 
services.  I  am  not  minimizing  the 
thousands  of  hard-working  people  out 
there  actually  doing  the  work.  I  am 
just  suggesting  that  the  leadership 
should  be  by  example,  not  edict.  I 
think  the  leadership  here  in  Washing- 
ton, complying  with  those  same  long, 
arduous  hours,  would  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  other  people  out  manning 
the  lighthouses  and  the  small  craft 
that  go  out  and  rescue  distressed  sail- 
ors. It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  them 
to  know  their  leaders  in  Washington, 
"Fat  City"  as  denominated  by  Donald 
Lambro,  were  also  complying  with  the 
same  work  ethic. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds),  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten- 
ing my  colleague. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
briefly  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  assume  the  gentleman's  district  is 
some  distance  from  the  coast.  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  require  all  Coast  Guard 
personnel  to  work  a  40-hour  week,  the 
gentleman  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
three  times  the  amount  of  money  we 
now  pay  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  gentleman  ought  to  know,  and  I 
suspect  if  he  were  a  little  nearer  the 
coast  he  might  know,  the  average 
Coast  Guard  personnel  of  a  search  and 
rescue  station  work  approximately  a 
110-hour  week.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  know  that  the  flexitime,  too,  which 
he  referred  to.  the  fact  that  the  head- 
quarters personnel  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  Washington  have  been  work- 
ing until  recently  a  4-day  week,  is  be- 
cause this  Congress  mandated  experi- 
ments in  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice with  flexitime.  They  have  always 
put  in  40-hour  weeks.  They  put  in  four 


10-hour  days  instead  of  five  8-hour 
days  because  we  ordered  them  to  try 
that  to  see  if  it  would  work  to  conserve 
fuel  in  commuting.  They  have  never 
worked  less  than  40  hours.  The  aver- 
age Coast  Guard  person  works  about 
2V2  times  that  in  a  week. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  that  to  reflect  adversely  upon 
the  fishermen  of  North  Carolina, 
whether  they  be  pleasure  fishermen 
or  whether  they  be  working  fishermen 
whose  lives  are  at  stake  24  hours  a  day 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  would  note,  I 
directed  my  remarks  specifically  at  the 
headquarters  personnel  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
then  it  is  in  order  to  amend  this  bill  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  flexitime 
that  is  burdening  the  headquarters 
staff  with  only  getting  to  go  to  work  4 
days  a  week  and  permit  them  to  work 
a  5-day  week. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  The  gentleman's 
prayers  have  been  answered,  because 
that  practice  ceased  2  months  ago. 
The  headquarters  staff  is  back  on  a  5- 
d&v  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts for.  I  think,  straightening  out 
the  record  relative  to  flexitime,  be- 
cause if  anybody  is  at  fault  it  would  be 
the  Congress  for  mandating  that  flexi- 
time be  experimented  with  at  head- 
quarters. But  I  can  reinforce  what  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  has 
said.  The  Coast  Guard  personnel  put 
in  twice  the  40-hour  week,  from  my 
own  experience,  and  they  do  an  abso- 
lutely outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2559  as  approved  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  I  have 
heard  the  testimony  about  the  exten- 
sive cutbacks  in  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ations elsewhere  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts  in  order  to 
attempt  to  maintain  the  current  drug 
interdiction  effort  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  so  much 
smuggling  takes  place. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  has  to  cut  its 
drug  interdiction  efforts  by  90  percent 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  order  to  staff 
the  efforts  on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts. 

The  bill  authorizes  $319  million 
more  than  is  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. This  amount  is  not  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Coast  Guard, 


but  allows  it  to  maintain  its  current 
level  of  operations. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Crime  took 
testimony  about  the  relationship  of 
the  military  to  the  drug  interdiction 
effort  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Department  of  Defense  agreed 
that  the  Coast  Guard  should  continue 
to  be  the  lead  agency  in  stemming  the 
flood  tide  in  drugs  that  flows  onto  our 
shores  everyday.  But  that  testimony 
was  based  on  evaluations  of  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  Coast  Guard's  operation. 
The  Coast  Guard  in  coordination  with 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
believes  that  an  effective  level  of 
interdiction  of  the  drugs  that  come" 
into  the  United  States  would  be  75 
percent.  Their  current  rate  of  interdic- 
tion, given  the  employment  of  their 
resources  to  the  maximum,  is  only  15 
percent.  This  effort  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  for  want  of  ade- 
quate funds. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  our  Nation's 
only  seagoing  law  enforcement  agency. 
In  the  delicate  international  situation 
concerning  fishing  rights  off  our 
coasts  and  in  interdicting  dangerous 
drugs  coming  from  foreign  nations, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  the  ability  to  fulfill  its 
law  enforcement  mission  effectively. 

The  Attorney  General's  Task  Force 
on  Violent  Crime  reported  in  August 
that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  for  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. This  is  not  the  time  for 
cuts  in  law  enforcement  personnel.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  first  off 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Gerry  Studds,  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  Don  Young,  and  the  full 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones,  for 
their  work  in  bringing  about  a  $100 
million  addition  for  the  Coast  Guard 
programs. 

For  two  centuries  now  the  Coast 
Guard  has  served  our  country  well  and 
has  compiled  an  enviable  history  of 
safety  of  life  and  property  on  the  sea, 
as  well  as  enforcement  of  treaties,  laws 
and  regulations  of  our  country.  For  us 
now  to  not  provide  adequate  support 
financially  to  their  seven  missions 
would  really  be  hurting  the  people  of 
our  country. 

I  stand  here  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill,  H.R.  2559, 
and  to  assist  the  Coast  Guard  in  pro- 
viding adequate  programs  for  our 
Nation.  For  us  to  know  that  GAO  and 
OMB  both  sided  in  recent  studies  on 
the  fact  that  our  Coast  Guard  is  un- 
derfunded and  ill-prepared  to  perform 
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many  vital  duties  is  something  that  we 
must  correct. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  correcting 
this  by  increasing  the  authorization  by 
$100  million. 

D  1600 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
solely  to  correct  a  slight  misstatement 
I  made  earlier  in  my  remarks  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston).  I  make  a  slight  apology, 
approximately  a  21-  or  22-percent 
apology,  I  would  say. 

The  Coast  Guard's  experiment  with 
flexitime  has  been  partially  ended. 
Some  of  their  headquarters  personnel 
have  gone  back  to  a  5-day  week;  some 
remain  on  flexitime  in  a  4-day  week. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
their  plan  by  next  spring  all  to  go 
back  to  the  regular  5 -day  week.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appro- 
priations conference  report  contains  a 
provision  which  would  require  them  to 
do  so. 

So  while  I  stand  with  great  fervor 
behind  the  spirit  of  my  response  to 
the  gentleman,  in  that  particular  I  was 
in  error,  and  I  apologize  for  that  to 
him  and  would  like  the  record  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

I  think  it  is  just  incumbent  that  this 
organization,  as  well  as  all  those  that 
report  directly  or  indirectly  to  us,  set 
an  example  for  the  country  to  follow 
the  effort  of  the  country  to  restore 
our  economic  vitality. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  gentleman  about 
examples.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  makes 
a  difference  how  one  divides  the  40 
hours  as  long  as  one  puts  in  his  40 
hours  to  the  job. 

I  will  also  refrain  from  expressing 
my  admiration  for  the  example  set  by 
the  new  President  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  hours. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment further.  This  is  off  the  subject  in 
a  way.  but  before  we  get  carried  away 
with  requiring  people  to  work  8  to  5,  et 
cetera.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
total  utilization  of  time  and  facilities 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 

I  think  the  concept  was  good,  and  in 
fact,  I  would  encourage  it  more.  All  of 
us  who  have  the  disadvantage  of  living 
some  distance  from  this  great  Capitol 
Building  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nize that  the  roads  are  jammed  and 
the  energies  that  are  used  for  approxi- 


mately 2  hours  in  the  morning  and  2 
hours  in  the  evening  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  are  ill  used.  That  is 
uneconomical,  it  is  wrong  from  the 
standpoint  of  fuel  consumption,  and  it 
is  wrong  for  mental  capabilities. 
Before  we  start  requiring  this  to  occur. 
I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  working  and  whether  in  fact  they 
are  putting  in  40  hours  a  week— and 
that  is  the  criteria— or  whether  in  re- 
ality maybe  we  ought  to  expand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  those  lines 
again  I  urge  the  committee  to  support 
H.R.  2559.  There  will  be  some  criti- 
cisms in  the  amendment  stage,  but  it 
is  the  appropriate  compromise  that 
has  been  reached  by  this  committee, 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  L  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  conunend  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
staff  who  have  worked  diligently  and 
hard  to  bring  this  legislation  to  us.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  extend 
to  one  and  all  my  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2559.  a  bill  author- 
izing $1.9255  billion  for  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  some  ex- 
pertise, having  been  chairman  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  during 
three  previous  Congresses. 

The  Coast  Guard's  roles  and  mis- 
sions are  as  diverse  as  the  geographic 
area  it  serves.  Let  me  give  you  just  a 
partial,  and  very  broad,  list  of  the 
things  the  Coast  Guard  is  doing  for  us 
every  day: 

Its  most  well-known  service  is  the 
search  and  rescue  mission  it  performs, 
but  the  service  also  enforces  our  fish- 
ery conservation  laws,  and  our  drug 
laws;  it  maintains  the  aids  to  naviga- 
tion; protects  the  marine  environment; 
conducts  oceanographic  research;  and 
its  newest  mission,  imposed  only  this 
year,  calls  upon  the  Coast  Guard  to 
interdict  illegal  Haitians  attempting  to 
reach  our  shores. 

These  activities  touch  all  of  us— 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico— from  the  east  coast  to 
Alaska— and  on  thousands  of  water- 
ways in  between.  I  strongly  support 
this  12-percent  increase  from  the  fiscal 
year  1981  funding  level— not  because 
of  parochial  considerations,  but  be- 
cause I  know  how  important  the  Coast 
Guard  is  to  the  public— all  the  public. 

We  here  in  Congress  have  indicated 
our  support  for  cutting  unnecessary 
spending,  but  the  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  the  word  "unnecessary." 
What  we  have  here  are  essential  serv- 
ices that  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  people.  The  Coast  Guard  has 


done  its  part— and  done  it  well.  In  fact, 
this  rather  small  organization  still  pro- 
vides the  most  efficient,  cost-effective 
service  the  Government  has  to  offer. 

While  I  was  chairman,  and  this  past 
year  under  the  very  capable  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Studds),  the  subcommittee  dis- 
sected tire  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  conclusion  has  always 
l)een  the  same:  The  Coast  Guard 
cannot  continue  to  do  all  the  things 
we  have  asked  it  to  do  without  addi- 
tional funding  and  personnel.  We 
must  make  a  choice:  Whether  to  raise 
its  fimding  level  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities or  decrease  its  duties  commen- 
surate with  the  money  we  give  it.  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  magic  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  work. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  passage  of  this  au- 
thorization bill.* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  move  that  the  Commit- 
tee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2559)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  under 
consideration. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  MEET  ON  TO- 
MORROW DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to  meet  to- 
morrow. December  9.  1981.  while  the 
House  is  sitting  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REPORT     ON      HOUSE     CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  230. 
SECOND     CONCURRENT     RESO- 
LUTION      ON       THE       BUDGET 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97-369)  on 
the    concurrent    resolution    (H.    Con. 
Res.  230)  reaffirming  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  as 
set  forth  in  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on   the  budget   for  the   fiscal 
year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res.  115.  97th  Con- 
gress),   which    was    referred    to    the 
Union   Calendar   and   ordered    to   be 
printed. 


GRANTING  ICC 
IN  SETTLING  DIS- 
BANKRUPT     RAIL- 


LEGISLATION 

AUTHORITY 

PUTES     ON 

ROADS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation along  with  seven  of  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  authority  to  serve 
the  public  interest  in  settling  disputes 
between  purchasers  and  trustees  of 
bankrupt  railroads.  A  similar  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  recently  by 
Kansas  Senators  Nancy  Kassebaum 
and  Bob  Dole. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  Congress 
passed  the  Rock  Island  Transition  Act 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  essential 
bankrupt  Rock  Island  assets  to  inter- 
ested purchasers  and  shippers.  Howev- 
er, efforts  to  make  the  transfer  and 
keep  trains  rolling  over  the  Rock 
Island  tracks  have  been  stymied  re- 
peatedly by  the  Rock  Island  trustee. 
Today,  we  are  little  closer  to  providing 
continued  rail  service  for  the  bread- 
basket of  our  Nation.  The  reason? 
Quite  simply,  the  trustee  owes  legal  al- 
legiance to  the  Rock  Island  and  its 
creditors,  not  to  the  public  interest. 
The  ICC,  in  turn,  has  found  itself 
blocked  from  protecting  our  public  in- 
terest by  buffering  demands  of  the 
trustee  and  the  needs  of  prospective 
buyers. 

The  core  of  the  problem  rests  with 
the  limitations  of  the  ICC.  If  a  pro- 
spective purchaser  offers  what  it  con- 
siders a  fair  price  and  the  trustee 
holds  out  for  an  inflated  price,  there  is 
no  mechanism  for  a  disinterested  third 
party— in  this  case  the  ICC— to  step  in 
to  represent  the  public  interest  by 
keeping  the  vital  rail  service  operating 
until  the  matter  can  be  settled  fairly. 
As  a  result,  we  are  in  immediate 
danger  of  shutting  down  much  of  the 
former  Rock  Island  track  that  is  the 
Midwest's  link  to  gulf  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consequences  of 
this  action  are  frightful.  We  will  allow 
the  Nations  breadbasket  to  be  isolated 


from  gulf  export  markets,  damaging 
the  economic  stability  of  an  important 
region  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Alternate  transportation  for  mid- 
western  agricultural  products  would 
increase  direct  costs  to  producers  by 
nearly  30  percent,  if  they  can  be  found 
at  all.  Our  producers,  hard  hit  by  sky- 
rocketing costs  and  poor  prices,  simply 
cannot  afford  this.  More  than  58  per- 
cent of  the  Kansas  wheat  crop  last 
year  was  shipped  to  the  gulf  for 
export.  The  situation  is  similar  in 
other  Midwestern  States  which  are 
forced  to  depend  on  rail  transporta- 
tion to  move  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  market.  Export  of  these  com- 
modities contributes  greatly  to  our  Na- 
tion's balance  of  trade.  To  lose  them 
would  be  disastrous  to  our  economy. 

For  many  years.  Congress  held  that 
the  public  interest  was  served  by  ade- 
quate rail  transportation.  Because  it 
did  so,  our  rural  areas  came  to  depend 
on  the  railroads  as  the  only  means  of 
economical  transportation.  But  as  our 
rail  system  began  to  deteriorate,  we 
somehow  lost  sight  of  our  public  inter- 
est responsibility  of  providing  contin- 
ued service. 

We  are  in  a  transition  period  in  rail 
transportation.  Bona  fide  purchasers 
have  plans  to  continue  moving  goods 
over  the  bankrupt  lines.  The  public  in- 
terest will  be  well  served  if  we  assist 
that  continuation  of  rail  service. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  protect  producers,  shippers 
and  consumers.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be 
considered  quickly  and  favorably  so 
that  the  ICC  will  have  the  tools  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 


INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 

(Mr.  BO  WEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
preserve  the  tax-exempt  industrial 
revenue  bond  (IRB)  program  by  re- 
storing it  to  its  original  purpose— cre- 
ating and  preserving  jobs  by  promot- 
ing industrial  development. 

My  State  in  1936  pioneered  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  plant 
and  equipment  for  industry.  A  part  of 
Mississippi's  broader  effort  to  bring  in- 
dustrial development  to  a  depressed 
agricultural  economy,  the  State's  bond 
legislation  authorized  local  govern- 
ments to  issue  bonds  to  finance  the 
construction  of  manufacturing  facili- 
ties for  lease  to  private  companies. 

From  the  program  s  inception  to  the 
present.  Mississippi  has  exercised  care- 
ful control  over  the  use  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds,  limiting  their  use  to 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  ware- 
housing. Mississippi  operates  a  model 
program.  Each  issue  must  be  approved 
both  by  the  local  government,  through 


the  city  council  or  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  by  the  State  board  of 
economic  development.  These  bodies 
scrutinize  each  potential  issue  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  reject  an  issue  if  it  does 
not  substantially  further  the  pro- 
gram's goals  of  stimulating  economic 
development. 

This  carefully  administered  program 
has  been  alisolutely  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  my  State.  In  the 
years  1979  and  1980  there  were  117 
projects  financed  with  small  issue 
IRB's  in  Mississippi.  These  projects 
represented  a  capital  investment  of 
$242,855,000.  creating  9,055  new  jobs 
with  an  estimated  annual  payroll  of 
$106,486,000.  The  majority  of  these 
new  jobs  would  not  have  been  created 
if  the  plants  could  not  be  built  with 
tax-exempt  financing. 

Other  States  have  also  recognized 
the  value  of  these  bonds  in  promoting 
economic  growth.  Currently  48  States 
allow  some  form  of  tax-exempt  small- 
issue  IRB's.  Obviously,  there  is  no  in- 
herent regional  bias  in  the  program  as 
it  now  exists.  Ten  States  follow  Missis- 
sippi in  allowing  the  bonds  to  be  used 
solely  for  industrial  or  warehousing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  industrial 
and  economic  development  of  my 
State— like  that  of  many  others— is  de- 
pendent on  the  availability  of  tax- 
exempt  financing.  This  industrial  de- 
velopment is  itself  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  and  its  citizens. 
Historically,  increased  industrial  de- 
velopment has  proven  to  be  the  most 
successful  method  of  stimulating  the 
economy,  reducing  the  national  trade 
deficit,  and  creating  jobs. 

I  am  distressed  that  this  important 
tool  for  industrial  development  is  now 
in  jeopardy.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee issued  a  report  recommending 
major  changes  in  the  IRB  program. 
These  proposals,  particularly  the  re- 
quirement that  IRB's  be  "sunset"  by 
January  1.  1984.  would  be  devastating 
to  the  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  suggested  limiting 
IRB  use  as  a  method  of  revenue  en- 
hancement. Although  the  original  dis- 
cussion implied  an  elimination  of 
these  tax-exempt  bonds,  the  Treasury 
Department  now  appears  to  be  consid- 
ering legislation  that  would  force  com- 
panies to  choose  between  tax-exempt 
financing  and  the  new  accelerated  de- 
preciation provisions.  Because  of  the 
cash-flow  advantages  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  most  companies  would 
probably  use  accelerated  depreciation 
rather  than  IRB's.  The  result  would 
be  the  practical  elimination  of  tax- 
exempt  financing  for  IRB's. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Oversight 
Subcommittee  expressed  particular 
concern  about  the  use  of  IRB  financ- 
ing   for   new    retail    outlets,    such    as 


shopping  centers,  fast  food  restau- 
rants, and  chain  discount  stores.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  confirms  the  wide- 
spread use  of  IRB's  for  these  commer- 
cial ventures.  These  abuses  of  a  pro- 
gram established  to  promote  industrial 
development  have  prompted  calls  for 
reform— and  even  elimination— of  the 
tax-exempt  use  of  IRB's. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  helps  meet  both  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  concerns 
about  IRB  abuses  and  the  administra- 
tion's desire  for  reducing  revenue 
losses.  At  the  same  time,  my  legisla- 
tion would  insure  that  this  vital 
method  of  tax-exempt  financing  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  industrial 
development. 

My  legislation  has  three  principal 
components.  First,  it  limits  the  tax  ex- 
emption found  in  section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  bonds  for 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  relat- 
ed warehousing.  In  the  case  of  ware- 
housing, the  bill  limits  the  exemption 
to  those  warehouse  facilities  which  are 
used  primarily  for  the  storage  and  dis- 
tribution of  products  manufactured  or 
processed  by  the  business  entity  that 
controls  the  warehouse. 

This  limitation  returns  industrial 
revenue  bonds  to  their  original  pur- 
pose, financing  industrial  develop- 
ment. In  so  doing,  it  eliminates  the  po- 
tential abuses  which  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  and  have  jeopardized 
the  entire  IRB  program.  And,  of 
course,  by  restricting  the  scope  of  eli- 
gible projects,  the  bill  helps  the  ad- 
ministration limit  tax  revenue  losses. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
tax-exempt  financing  for  certain  com- 
mercial projects  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  I  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  an  industrial  development  bond 
program  is  the  proper  vehicle  for 
these  commercial  undertakings.  As  we 
now  see.  the  current  abuses  in  the 
commercial  area  are  threatening  the 
sound  industrial  use  of  the  bonds.  My 
bill  eliminates  this  danger  by  restrict- 
ing the  industrial  development  exemp- 
tion solely  to  industrial  and  related  fa- 
cilities. 

Second,  my  legislation  requires  all 
eligible  bonds  to  be  authorized  by  a 
publicly  elected  body  in  a  public  pro- 
ceeding after  public  notice  of  not  less 
than  21  days.  The  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
suggest  the  need  for  enhanced  local 
responsibility  for  the  issuing  of  IRB's 
as  well  as  greater  accountability  to  the 
public  for  these  bond  issues.  My  legis- 
lation meets  this  need. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee  has 
recommended  that  each  IRB  issue  be 
preceded  by  a  public  hearing.  Al- 
though in  theory  the  requirement  of  a 
public  hearing  is  salutary,  its  practical 
effect  causes  me  concern.  Such  a  hear- 
ing   could    become    a    forum    for    an 


attack  on  the  policies  of  a  corporation 
rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  project.  It  could  as  well  be  used 
as  a  method  for  forcing  a  corporation 
to  disclose  to  the  public— and  to  com- 
petitors—confidential financial  data. 
The  result  would  be  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  companies  to  pro- 
ceed with  plans  for  plants  financed  by 
IRB's. 

Requiring  each  issue  to  be  author- 
ized by  a  publicly  elected  body  in  a 
public  proceeding  would  hold  local  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  tax-exempt 
projects  that  they  approve.  It  would 
thus  insure  greater  accountability  to 
the  public  for  those  issues  without  re- 
quiring a  potentially  detrimental  hear- 
ing. Of  course,  if  the  local  authorities 
wanted  to  hold  a  hearing  they  would 
be  free  to  do  so.  The  provision  that 
each  authorization  would  be  preceded 
by  a  21 -day  notice  alerts  the  public  to 
pending  issues  and  removes  the  possi- 
bility that  the  public  might  learn  of 
controversial  projects  only  after  the 
bonds  have  t>een  authorized. 

The  requirement  should  not  mean 
the  abolition  of  local,  appointed  indus- 
trial development  agencies.  They 
would  continue  to  play  an  important 
role  in  planning  and  recommending 
bond  issues.  The  final  decision  on 
whether  to  authorize  an  issue,  howev- 
er, would  l)e  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  elected  officials.  After  the  elect- 
ed body  had  approved  the  issue,  the 
agency  could  itself  be  the  issuing 
entity.  This  would  create  greater  ac- 
countability without  causing  local  gov- 
ernments to  encounter  statutory  or 
constitutional  ceilings  on  indebted- 
ness. 

Finally,  the  bill  establishes  reporting 
requirements  that  will  enable  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Congress  to 
know  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of 
IRB  use.  As  both  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee report  and  the  CBO  study 
note,  very  little  information  has  been 
available  on  the  extent  to  which  tax- 
exempt  IRB's  have  been  issued  by 
local  governments. 

The  legislation  requires  that  States 
report  once  a  year  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  use  of  IRB's 
within  the  State.  The  report  to  the 
Treasury  must  contain  basic  informa- 
tion about  the  issue,  such  as  the  name 
of  the  issuer,  the  amount  and  term  of 
the  bond,  the  interest  rate,  the  date  of 
issue,  the  type  and  description  of  the 
project  financed,  the  location  of  the 
facility,  and  an  estimate  of  the  jobs  to 
be  created  or  maintained. 

In  order  to  provide  stability  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  tax-exempt  bond  market, 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
become  effective  120  days  after  enact- 
ment. That  will  allow  those  planned 
issues  which  were  already  substantial- 
ly completed  at  time  of  enactment  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  corrects 
the  abuses  in  the  program  while  it  pre- 


serves the  use  of  IRB's  for  their  fun- 
damental purpose— industrial  develop- 
ment. I  invite  Members  to  join  with 
me  in  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  full  text  of  this  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  5126 
A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 

small-issue  exemption 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

•■(J)  LlMITATIOK  TO  CERTAIN  KINDS  OP  TRADE 

OR  BUSINESS.— The  exemption  provided  in 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  those  ob- 
ligations issued  as  part  of  an  issue  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used,  pursuant  to 
the  puriKJses  of  subparagraph  (A),  for  the 
following  kinds  of  trade  or  business:  (i)  man- 
ufacturing: (ii)  processing:  <iii)  warehousing 
and  distribution  where  the  facilities  are 
used  principally  for  the  storage  or  distribu- 
tion of  products  manufactured  or  processed 
by  the  trade  or  business  entity  for  whose 
benefit  the  obligations  are  issued. 

■•(K)  Public  notice  and  aitthorization.— 
No  obligation  shall  qualify  for  the  exemp- 
tion provided  in  this  paragraph  unless  that 
obligation  shall  have  been  properly  author- 
ized by  a  publicly  elected  body.  All  authori- 
zations shall  occur  in  public  proceedings  fol- 
lowing reasonable  public  notice,  such  notice 
not  to  occur  less  than  21  days  prior  to  the 
authorization.  Any  defect  in  any  proceeding 
for  the  creation  or  election  of  such  body 
shall  not  cause  such  obligation  to  be  treated 
as  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"(L)  State  reporting  requirements.— Not 
later  than  February  15  of  1984  and  of  each 
subsequent  calendar  year,  each  state  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  bonds  issued  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  by 
the  state  or  any  political  sulKlivision  there- 
of. The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  such  reports 
shall  be  submitted.  The  information  to  be 
submitted  in  such  reports  in  respect  of  each 
bond  issue  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

•(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  govern- 
mental unit. 

•  (ii)  the  date  and  aggregate  face  amount 
of  the  issue  of  obligations. 

"(iii)  the  interest  rate  and  term  of  the  ob- 
ligations. 

"(iv)  the  name,  address,  and  employer 
identification  number  of  the  principal  users 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  obligations. 

••(v)  the  type  and  description  of  the  proj- 
ect financed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  issue 
of  obligations  (including  the  applicable 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC 
Code). 

"(vi)  an  estimate  of  the  jobs  to  be  created 
or  retained  as  of  the  end  of  the  third  full 
year  of  operation  of  the  facility  being  fi- 
nanced. 

•■(vii)  the  location  of  the  land  or  property 
acquired,  constructed,  reconstructed  or  im- 
proved with  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  ob- 
ligations or  with  a  prior  issue  which  is  re- 
deemed by  such  issue,  and 

(viii)  the  name  and  address  of  the  initial 
bond  purchaser. 

Any  report  required  to  be  submitted  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
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Governor  of  the  state  (or  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  slate  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph)." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  obligations  issued  after 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


D  1215 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  ASSOCIATE 
ITSELF  WITH  PROTEST  BY 
ANDREI  SAKHOROV 

(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  auid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  House  Resolution  286 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
Congress  associates  itself  with  the 
hunger  strike  protest  of  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov,  the  great  Soviet  dissident. 

As  you  all  know.  Dr.  Sakhorov  and 
his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  undertook  a 
hunger  strike  on  November  22  on 
behalf  of  Liza  Alekseyeva.  Sakharov's 
stepsons  wife.  She  has  been  refused 
permission  to  join  her  husband.  Alek- 
sei  Semyenov,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Government  by  this 
action  is  including  Sakharov's  family 
members  in  its  persecution  of  this  tire- 
less advocate  of  human  rights.  As  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
and  as  one  who  has  had  the  great 
honor  to  meet  Dr.  Sakhorov.  I  view 
this  action  with  grave  concern.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  acting  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
which  include  a  provision  allowing  re- 
unification of  family  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
exhausted  all  means  of  solving  this 
problem  short  of  the  extremely  dan- 
gerous personal  step  of  embarking  on 
a  hunger  strike.  He  has  appealed  for 
the  help  of  his  foreign  friends,  and  we 
must  offer  that  help  to  this  great 
champion  of  freedom. 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution.  It  calls 
on  Congress  to  associate  itself  with 
the  hunger  strike  protest  by  Andrei 
Sakharov.  It  urges  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its  com- 
mitments by  allowing  this  young 
woman  to  emigrate.  And  to  further 
asks  that  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner  be  allowed  to  choose  freely 
their  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  support 
of  this  resolution  is  the  least  we  can 
do  for  a  man  who  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1975  for  his  "love  of  the 
truth  and  belief  in  the  inviolability  of 
human  beings." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  crusaders  for  human  rights 
and  intellectual  freedom  is  languish- 
ing today  against  his  will  in  a  Soviet 
hospital.  Andrei  Sakharov.  the  great 
physicist  and  leader  of  the  Soviet  dis- 


sident movement  began  a  hunger 
strike  on  November  22  with  his  wife 
Yelena  Bonner,  and  they  are  now  ap- 
parently being  held  in  a  Russian  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Andrei  Sakharov  needs 
our  help.  His  hunger  strike— which 
threatens  soon  to  become  life-endan- 
gering—was prompted  after  all  other 
means  of  redress  failed.  For  the  past 
3'/2  years,  since  Sakharov's  stepson, 
Aleksei  Semyenov  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  Sakharov  has  worked  to 
overcome  the  barriers  which  have  pre- 
vented the  young  man's  wife,  Yeliza- 
veta  Alekseyeva,  from  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  to  join  him. 

While  it  is  for  the  sake  of  one  young 
woman  that  Sakharov  is  fasting,  in  a 
larger  sense  he  has  taken  this  danger- 
ous personal  step  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere.  The 
cause  is  both  a  personal  and  a  univer- 
sal one.  For  Sakharov  realizes  that  Ye- 
lizaveta  Alekseyeva  is  being  punished 
by  being  unable  to  emigrate  simply  be- 
cause she  is  relted  to  Sakharov.  His 
human  rights  activities  for  the  sake  of 
all  people  have  resulted  in  an  official 
impasse  on  her  case. 

This  young  woman  is  being  punished 
because  Andrei  Sakharov— Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  brilliant  physicist, 
tireless  crusader  for  human  rights  and 
thus  a  perceived  threat  to  the  Soviet 
authorities— has  refused  to  disappear 
silently  from  the  world  arena. 

Already  this  extraordinary  man  has 
been  subjected  to  relentless  persecu- 
tion, internal  banishment,  separation 
from  his  life's  work  and  most  forms  of 
misery  short  of  the  deprivation  of  life 
itself.  It  is  with  this  basic  life  force 
alone  that  Sakharov  has  a  chance  to 
exercise  his  will.  This  man,  who  devel- 
oped the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb  and 
then  demanded  that  the  Soviets  stop 
testing  nuclear  weapons,  who  won  the 
highest  prizes  of  the  state  three  times 
and  then  questioned  the  state  about 
its  intellectual  tolerance  has  been  put 
in  what  he  has  called  a  'gilded  cage"— 
exile  in  Gorky.  This  man,  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  youngest 
member  ever  elected  to  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  man  who 
could  have  lived  in  quiet  comfort  as  a 
scientist,  has  been,  because  of  his 
human  rights  activities,  subjected  to 
treatment  we  can  scarcely  imagine. 

I  was  greatly  honored  to  spend  an 
evening  with  Andrei  Sakharov  during 
a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1979.  His 
vision  and  commitment  to  the  freedom 
of  people  everywhere  are  profoundly 
inspiring.  Now,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  I  view  with  grave  con- 
cern the  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords that  this  case  represents. 

And  in  this  situation,  we  can  make  a 
difference.  Sakharov  wrote  upon 
launching  his  strike,  "I  feel  a  wall  of 
misunderstanding,  indifference,  and 
passivity  around  me."  He  appealed  for 


help  from  concerned  outsiders,  while 
taking  responsibility  for  the  refusal  of 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  the  emigra- 
tion of  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva  simply 
because  of  her  relationship  to  him. 

We  must  offer  the  help  he  requests 
from  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Congress  associate  itself  fully 
and  completely  with  the  hunger  strike 
protest  by  Andrei  Sakharov  and  urge 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  abide  by  its  international  commit- 
ments by  permitting  Yelizaveta  Alek- 
seyeva to  emigrate,  and  to  further 
allow  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner  freely  to  choose  their  place  of 
residence.  This  courageous  man,  who 
has  set  an  example  for  the  world  to 
follow,  must  not  be  left  alone.  His 
physical  condition  is  deteriorating  and 
the  time  is  short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Andrei  Sakhar- 
ov's own  words  be  included  in  the 
Record,  in  a  statement  entitled  "A 
Letter  to  My  Foreign  Colleagues."  I 
also  insert  an  article  by  prominent 
Soviet  dissident  Lev  Kopelev,  entitled 
"Sakharov:  Why  the  Caged  Bird 
Sings,"  which  appeared  in  the  Decem- 
ber 6  Washington  Post,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Letteh  to  My  Foreign  Colleagues 

I  have  written  frequently  about  my  son 
Alyosha  and  his  wife  Liza  Alekseyeva.  After 
Alyosha's  forced  migration  three  and  a  half 
years  ago.  Liza  became  the  hostage  of  my 
public  activity.  Violating  their  own  interna- 
tional obligations,  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
not  giving  her  permission  to  emigrate;  they 
are  persecuting  her.  threatening  her  with 
arrest,  attempting  to  deprive  her  of  hope 
and  drive  her  to  despair.  In  June.  1981. 
Alyosha  and  Liza  affirmed  their  fidelity  to 
each  other  by  entering  into  marriage  by 
proxy  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
U.S.A.  (the  state  of  Montana).  Although  the 
Soviet  authorities  do  not  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  such  marriage.'  it  is.  in  any  case, 
yet  another  affirmation  of  Alyosha's  and 
Liza's  deep  desire  to  be  together.  According 
to  the  Helsinki  Accord  and  other  interna- 
tional documents  signed  by  the  USSR,  such 
a  desire  is  sufficient  grounds  for  Liza  to  re- 
ceive permission  to  emigrate. 

I  feel  a  direct  responsibility  for  Liza  and 
Alyosha's  difficult  fate  and  cannot  take  a 
calm  attitude  toward  their  years  of  suffer- 
ing. That  suffering  has  been  entirely  caused 
by  their  nearness  to  me,  their  confidence  in 
me  when  I  insisted  that  Alyosha  emigrate 
thinking  that  Liza  would  be  able  to  join  him 
later  on.  I  am  ready  to  take  responsibility 
for  my  own  public  and  publicistic  activities 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
I  demand  an  open  trial.  To  use  my  son  and 
his  wife  for  revenge  and  to  put  pressure  on 
me    is    unworthy,    illegal,    and    intolerable. 


'  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Soviet  law  that 
may  prevent  the  authorities  from  recognizing  a 
proxy  marriage.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Soviet 
Matrimonial  Code  (article  32)  •marriages  between 
Soviet  citizens  and  foreigners  when  contracted  out- 
side the  USSR  provided  that  the  formal  require- 
ments established  by  law  of  the  place  of  such  con- 
tract are  met  are  recognized  as  authentic  (legal)  in 
the  USSR. 


There  can  be  no  question  of  any  contact 
with  my  Soviet  colleagues  nor  of  any  scien- 
tific work  while  this  tragedy  of  my  loved 
ones  continues.  It  is  precisely  in  this  matter 
that  I  need  help  most  of  all  and  where,  at 
the  same  time,  such  help  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  meaningful. 

Twice  I  have  addressed  requests  for  inter- 
vention to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Leonid  Brezhnev.  In 
July.  1980  I  sent  him  a  telegram  and  in 
May.  1981  a  letter.  Neither  my  telegram  nor 
my  letter  was  answered.  I  assume  that  nei- 
ther of  my  requests  reached  Brezhnev  nor 
even  his  office  but  were  blocked  by  the 
KGB  which  thought  that,  having  deprived 
me  of  my  three  Hero  of  Socialist  Labor  and 
other  awards,  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR  had.  in  that  fashion, 
sanctioned  any  other  illegal  actions  against 
me.  It  is  precisely  for  that  reason  that  I  am 
asking  my  foreign  friends  to  request  the  of- 
ficials of  their  countries,  upon  contact  with 
Brezhnev  and  other  high-level  Soviet  lead- 
ers, to  bring  this  problem  to  their  attention 
and  to  work  toward  Its  resolution— this  is 
the  only  method  of  breaking  the  KGB 
blockade.  Unfortunately.  I  still  have  no  evi- 
dence of  any  efforts  In  that  direction. 

A  year  ago  I  addressed  a  request  to  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the 
USSR.  A.  Alexandrov.  and  Its  Vice  President 
E.  Velikhov  to  defend  me  against  hostage- 
taking,  but  I  received  no  answer  from  them 
just  as  my  repeated  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Velikhov  received  no  answer. 

In  February.  1981  I  wrote  to  Academician 
Ya.  Zeldovich  with  whom  I  was  connected 
by  long  years  of  co-work  and  by.  I  thought, 
friendly  relations,  and  to  Academician  Yu. 
Kharlton.  the  head  of  the  Institute  where  I 
had  worked  for  18  years.  In  June.  1981  I  ad- 
dressed the  same  request  for  help  In  Liza's 
case  to  Academician  P.  Kapitsa  and  to  Acad- 
emician B.  Kadomtsev  who  Is  working  In 
controlled  fusion.  Ya.  Zeldovich  answered 
with  a  letter  In  which  he  categorically  re- 
fused to  help  me.  referring  (I  am  convinced, 
without  basis)  to  the  shaklness  of  his  own 
position  supposedly  revealed  by  his  "not 
being  allowed  further  than  Hungary."*  Zel- 
dovich, and  academician,  like  myself  a 
three-time  recipient  of  the  Hero  of  Socialist 
Latmr  award,  had  (as  I  did)  access  to  secret 
information  but  he  was  not  Involved  In 
public  or  human  rights  activities.  I  did  not 
ask  him  or  the  other  academicians  for 
public  actions,  only  some  quite  words.  Aca- 
demlcans  Yu.  Kharlton,  P.  Kapitsa.  B.  Ka- 
domtsev sent  al)solutely  no  replies  to  my  let- 
ters. Zeldovlch's  answer  and  the  position  of 
other  Soviet  scientists  has  been  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  me,  not  only  on  the  person- 
al level  but  as  a  manifestation  of  a  perni- 
cious abandoning  of  responsibility  and  of 
the  possibility  of  Influencing  events  (I  am 
not  only  speaking  in  connection  with 
myself)  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  was  not 
done  from  considerations  of  principle  but 
because  of  shamefully  petty  reasons. 

I  feel  a  wall  of  misunderstanding,  indiffer- 
ence, and  passivity  around  me.  The  tragedy 
of  Liza  and  Alyosha  continues  and  per- 
haps—If nothing  changes— will  last  even 
longer.  In  this  extreme  position,  after  long 
and  painful  reflection,  my  wife,  Elena 
Bonner,  a  veteran  wounded  In  the  Second 
World  War.  and  I  have  made  the  decision  to 


begin  a  hunger  strike  on  Noveml)er  22  to 
demand  that  Liza  be  given  permission  to 
emigrate  from  the  USSR.  In  communicating 
this  decision  I  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  motives  behind  this  step  we  are 
taking.  Its  Inner  necessity  for  us  In  this 
tragic  situation.  In  the  past  I  have  been  on 
hunger  strike  In  support  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science In  the  USSR.'  I  consider  the  defense 
of  our  children  just  as  rightful  as  the  de- 
fense of  other  victims  of  Injustice,  but  In 
this  case  It  Is  precisely  me  and  my  public  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  the  cause  of  human 
suffering.  I  also  think  that  this  step  Is  a 
continuation  of  my  many  years  of  speaking 
out  In  defense  of  the  right  to  freely  choose 
one's  country  of  residence,  the  lack  of  which 
in  our  country  leads  to  many  tragedies. 

I  am  counting  on  your  help. 

Andrei  Sakharov. 

(Translated  by  Richard  Lourle.l 

Sakharov:  Why  the  Caged  Bird  Sings 
(By  Lev  Z.  Kopelev) 
(Lev  Kopelev.  a  prominent  Soviet  dissi- 
dent, was  one  of  Andrei  Sakharov's  closest 
friends.  Until  the  nuclear  physicist  was  sent 
Into  ■Internal  exile "  In  Gorky  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Kopelev  and  his  wife  spent  a 
great  deal  of  lime  with  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  Elena  Bonner,  who  twe  on  a  hunger 
strike.  Soviet  authorities  put  them  Into  a 
Gorky  hospital  Friday.  In  this  Interview 
with  Washington  Post  Staff  Writer  Robert 
G.  Kaiser.  Kopelev— now  living  in  the 
West— describes  little-known  details  of  Sak- 
harov's past,  and  explains  his  Importance  to 
the  contemporary  Soviet  Union.) 

Sakharov  Is  for  me  and  for  our  friends  the 
personification  of  the  best  hopes  that  we 
have,  the  l)est  hopes  for  Russia.  He  is  a  very 
unique,  very  extraordinary  character.  He  is 
a  genius  as  a  scientist.  He's  a  hero,  a  true 
hero.  It's  no  exaggeration.  But  at  the  same 
time  he's  a  very  Russian  character— I 
wouldn't  say  typical,  but  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  character.  His  appearance  as  an 
activist  In  our  country.  In  the  world  commu- 
nity, was  a  unique  development.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  was  the  result  of  the  evolution 
of  Russian  traditions. 

To  l)e  more  specific,  who  were  Sakharov's 
ancestors?  Where  did  Sakharov  l)egin  as  a 
phenomenon?  His  ancestors  on  his  father's 
side  were  priests,  village  priests.  His  great- 
great-grandfather  was  the  priest  in  a  little 
city,  known  as  a  good,  decent,  educated 
man.  His  grandfather.  Ivan  Nikolayevich 
Sakharov.  was  the  first  man  in  the  family 
who  was  not  a  man  of  the  church.  He 
became  a  lawyer  In  Moscow,  and  at  the  l)e- 
glnnlng  of  this  century  he  organized  a  socie- 
ty to  oppose  capital  punishment.  He  was 
often  In  the  House  of  Lev  Tolstoy.  And— It  Is 
almost  an  Impossible  coincidence  for  us— the 
first  thing  we  ever  did  together.  Andrei 
Dmitrivlch  and  I.  was  a  document  opposing 
capital  punishment.  In  the  spring  of  1972. 
He  asked  our  government  and  the  United 
Nations  to  forbid  capital  punishment  for  all 
time. 

Andrei  Dmitrlvlch's  father  was  a  well 
known  physicist;  the  physics  textbook  he 
wrote  was  very  popular.  In  our  generation, 
we  all  learned  physics  In  the  last  year  of 
school  from  the  book  of  Dmitri  Sakharov. 

His  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  were  of- 
ficers. His  great-grandfather  was  a  young 
Greek  freedom  fighter  who  went  to  Russia 


''Position  that  a  person  is  holding  in  the  soviet  hi- 
erarchy is  frequently  described  in  terms  of  where 
he  is  allowed  to  travel:  only  inside  the  country,  to 
Eastern  Europe  (Hungary,  for  example),  or  to  ■cap- 
italist countries". 


=  Dr.  Sakharov  was  on  hunger-strike  in  1974 
during  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  demand- 
ing release  of  V.  Bukovsky  and  other  prisoners  of 
conscience. 


and  l>ecame  an  officer.  In  the  war  with 
Turks  he  t>ecame  a  general;  his  names  was 
Soflano. 

One  more  thing:  Dmitri  Ivanovich  Sak- 
harov. the  father  of  Andrei  Dmitrivich.  was 
not  only  a  well  known  physicist,  he  was  also 
a  good  musician.  He  graduated  from  one  of 
the  best  music  schools  in  Moscow,  graduat- 
ed with  a  gold  medal.  In  the  hard  days  of 
the  civil  war,  he  earned  part  of  his  living  by 
giving  music  lessons. 

That  was  Sakharov's  childhood,  in  the 
house  of  humanists,  very  human  very  artis- 
tic. His  grandmother,  whom  he  very  much 
loves  still,  read  Pushkin  to  the  children.  His 
childhood  was  a  childhood  surrounded  by 
music  and  verses  and  poetry— surrounded  by 
very  good  people,  very  Intelligent  people. 
The  traditions  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia 
were  put  into  Sakharov's  cradle.  So  he  is  a 
unique  phenomenon,  but  also  a  very  tradi- 
tional phenomenon  in  the  best  serjse  of  the 
word.  This  Is  a  tradition  of  humanism,  and 
of  courage  too.  of  duty  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. But  he  is  very  modest,  which  Is 
why  only  a  few  people  know  the  real  story 
of  Sakharov. 

The  story  began  long  before  his  name  was 
known  In  Moscow  and  abroad.  After  the 
first  test  of  the  H-bomb,  after  the  first  test, 
Sakharov  said.  'This  must  also  l>e  the  last 
test.  The  first  must  be  also  the  last.  And  let 
us  hope  that  It  will  l)e  never  used."  And  his 
chiefs,  the  marshals  and  the  generals,  were 
very  angry  that  he  would  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. Then.  In  '61  and  "62.  Sakharov  de- 
manded we  stop  testing  atom  lx>ml>s.  We 
learned  about  It  first  from  Khrushchev's 
memoirs  published  In  your  country.  And 
when  we  then  asked  Sakharov  about  It.  he 
said  ■'Ah.  yes,  yes,  there  was  something  like 
that— I've  almost  forgotten  It." 

Then,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  pro- 
tested against  [Troflm  D.l  Lysnko.  the  man 
who  Stalin  made  the  chief  of  Soviet  biology, 
of  Marxist  biology,  who  liquidated  genetics 
In  Russia.  And  Sakharov  began  his  battle 
against  Lysenko  at  a  time  when  Lysenko 
was  one  of  Khrushchev's  best  friends. 
Khrushchev  protected  Lysenko  after  SUlin 
died. 

And  Sakharov  won  the  battle  against  Ly- 
senko. It  was  in  1964.  when  one  of  Lysenkos 
assistants  was  a  candidate  for  membership 
In  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Sakharov 
spoke  at  the  open  meeting  of  the  academy 
against  him  and  demanded  that  the  other 
meml>ers  of  the  academy  vote  against  this 
man  who  represented  reaction  in  our  sci- 
ence, reaction  in  our  social  life.  And 
[Leonid]  Ilyechov.  the  vice  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  now.  who  was  then  Khru- 
shchev's ideological  boss,  asked.  'Who  is 
this  kid?"  And  [Mstislav]  Keldysh.  the 
president,  answered  very  loudly,  ""It  is  the 
father  of  our  H-bomb. "  And  it  Is  well  known 
that  after  Sakharov  spoke,  that  man  was 
not  elected  to  the  academy.  And  Khru- 
shchev was  so  wild,  so  angry,  he  wanted  to 
liquidate  the  academy.  He  said  the  academy 
was  a  relic  of  tsarlsm  and  capitalism.  This 
was  one  of  the  things  Khrushchev  was  re- 
proached for  at  the  time  he  was  removed 
from  power. 

Most  people  who  worked  with  Sakharov, 
most  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  people  who  were  connected 
with  him  when  he  was  working  tor  military 
purposes,  couldn"t  then  and  cannot  now  un- 
derstand what  is  the  matter  with  a  man  who 
had  such  privileges.  Three  times  hero  of  so- 
cialist labor!  Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
The  regulations  of  that  prize  say  that  his 
monument  must  be  erected  In  Moscow  two 
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times!  Because  after  the  second  golden  star 
of  socialist  labor  is  received  by  someone,  his 
statue  must  be  erected  in  his  home  town. 
When  soneone  wins  a  third  gold  star,  a 
statue  must  be  erected  in  Moscow.  Sakharov 
was  twrn  in  Moscow,  so  under  the  rules,  his 
statue  must  be  erected  twice  in  Moscow! 

He  received  the  highest  prizes  of  the  state 
three  times— the  Stalin  Prize,  the  Lenin 
Prize,  the  State  Prize.  And  no  one  knew 
until  the  last  few  years  that  he  gave  away 
most  of  his  prizes,  without  any  publicity,  to 
cancer  clinics.  He  gave  away  127,000  rubles, 
almost  90  percent  of  all  these  prizes.  I  heard 
this  for  the  first  time  from  his  relatives;  he 
never  said  it  himself. 

So  these  people  couldn't  understand  why 
such  a  rich  man.  such  a  privileged  man.  as  a 
hero,  as  a  triple  hero  of  socialist  labor,  as  a 
member  of  the  academy,  as  a  director  of  an 
institute,  which  he  was  until  °68  or  even 
later,  who  was  guaranteed  a  privileged, 
quiet  life,  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a  sci- 
entist, why  did  he  risk  everything  and  begin 
a  hopeless  fight  against  the  capricious  use 
of  power  by  the  state? 

And  he  suffered,  he  suffered  the  suffering 
of  every  man.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  explain 
it,  the  soul  of  Sakharov  who  suffers  for 
each  suffering  man.  He  loves  his  work,  he 
loves  his  physics,  he  can't  live  without  his 
physics.  But  when  he  got  a  phone  call  that 
someone  was  arrested  or  someone  had  been 
searched,  he  got  up  and  got  a  taxi  or  a  trol- 
ley—once he  couldn't  hire  a  taxi,  but  there 
was  a  big  earthmover  there  which  he  hired 
to  go  to  a  man  who  had  been  searched. 

They  can't  explain  him,  and  people  would 
say,  "Oh,  he  is  very  strange,  he  is  not  quite 
normal."  No,  he  is  absolutely  normal.  And 
others  said,  "Oh,  he  is  no  longer  interested 
in  science."  It  is  a  lie;  he  is  interested  in  sci- 
ence. We  know  how  he  works  when  he  has  a 
minute,  an  hour  for  working  as  scientist. 
Two  times  we  were  together  in  Sukhumi  [a 
Soviet  resort].  When  he  worked  from  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
nobody  could  disturb  him.  He  did  physical 
and  mathematical  research,  and  after  lunch 
we  could  be  together. 

My  wife  and  I  twice  heard  his  lectures  on 
physics  there  in  Sukhumi.  He  is  a  brilliant 
lecturer.  Enthusiastic,  and  very  easy  to  un- 
derstand. We  are  not  physicists,  but  we  un- 
derstood him.  And  he  is  very  modest,  be- 
cause when  he  talked  about  his  discoveries, 
he  named  everybody  in  Russia  or  in  Amer- 
ica or  in  Germany  who  had  made  such  a  dis- 
covery, from  whom  he  had  borrowed  a  cer- 
tain opinion  or  interpretation.  And  when  we 
asked  him  "What  is  your  contribution?"  he 
said,  "Oh,  it's  mosaic.  You  see,  it  is  a  mosaic 
of  stones,  which  was  assembled,  for  the 
most  part  by  other  people." 

But  there  was  a  man  who  heard  the  same 
lectures  who  understood  physics  much 
better  than  we  both,  and  he  said,  "This 
mosaic  is  worth  a  Nobel  Prize  in  physics,  be- 
cause it  is  a  theory  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  the  physical  genesis  of  the  whole 
world." 

Q:  Why  was  he  not  arrested  for  so  many 
years? 

You  see.  to  understand  our  system  and  to 
understand  the  men  who  rule  our  country, 
one  must  understand  the  meaning  of  no- 
menklatura. It  is  a  special  Russian  word.  It 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  differing  impor- 
tance of  persons,  something  like  what  you 
call  a  "very  important  person,"  you  see?  In 
our  system,  everything  is  based  on  nomen- 
Watura— different  strata,  different  ranks.  It 
is  comparable  to  the  Indian  caste  system. 
you  see?  And  a  [Soviet]  VIP,  a  truly  Very 


Important  Person  of  the  highest  strata,  of  a 
higher  rank— oh,  you  don't  touch  him  so 
lightly. 

In  Stalin's  times  it  was  another  thing.  Sta- 
lin's society  was  absolutely  pyramidal,  with 
Stalin  alone  at  the  top.  and  everything 
under  him  vulnerable.  Nobody  could  be  sure 
that  he  wouldn't  be  arrested  tomorrow,  and 
killed  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Now  there  is 
a  new  construction.  It  is  still  pyramidal,  but 
not  so  sharp-edged,  and  more  differentiated 
into  various  strata.  The  higher  ranks,  the 
higher  strata,  are  almost  above  the  rules 
and  above  the  laws.  And  Sakharov  was  an 
international  Very  Important  Person.  And 
so  he  is  classified  in  our  nomenklatura.  So 
they  endured  Sakharov's  criticism.  They 
tried  to  scare  him,  they  threatened  him  in 
the  worst  way— not  him  personally,  but  his 
relatives,  his  grandchildren,  his  friends.  He 
was  scared  in  brutal  form.  Once,  for  exam- 
ple, two  men  came  to  his  flat  who  called 
themselves  Palestinian,  who  said  that  if  he 
didn't  stop  his  anti-Palestinian  propaganda 
they  would  kill  him.  Or  kill  his  grandchil- 
dren. 

But  for  a  long  time  they  did  not  dare  use 
other  means  against  him.  What  happened 
last  year,  when  they  arrested  him  and 
exiled  him  to  Gorky,  was  an  act  of  despair 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  one  man— one  very  ill.  very 
weak  man,  who  has  already  had  two  heart 
seizures— a  very  modest  man.  a  very  calm 
man— can  be  stronger  than  this  superpower, 
with  all  its  millions  of  soldiers  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  policemen  and  millions  of 
party  members,  with  a  whole  apparatus  of 
mass  media.  And  he  is  stronger  than  this 
system  of  might. 

So  it  was  an  act  of  despair  that  they  ar- 
rested him  and  put  him  in  Gorky.  And  it  is 
only  a  little  exsmnple  of  the  whole  relation- 
ship of  forces  that  they  use  a  detachment  of 
policemen  to  watch  Sakharov.  A  whole  de- 
tachment of  policemen,  a  special  unit  living 
in  a  special  apartment  just  opposite  his. 
And  one  policeman  sits  before  his  door  day 
and  night  and  nobody  can  come  in  without 
permission.  And  there  is  a  special  radio-jam- 
ming station  for  his  flat,  so-he  can't  listen 
to  the  radio.  When  he  want  to  listen  to  the 
Voice  of  America  or  the  BBC  he  must  go 
with  his  little  radio  and  walk  in  the  park. 
And  he  is  followed  by  agents.  Once  they  lost 
him.  The  park  is  big  and  he  was  with  his 
wife,  and  the  agents  lost  them.  And  after  20 
minutes  or  a  half  an  hour,  there  came  a  hel- 
icopter, searching  for  them! 

It  is  al>surd,  what  they  have  done  to  him. 
And  he  is  a  great  scientist.  His  life  and  his 
work  should  be  the  pride  of  the  nation. 


FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  concern  over 
the  grave  plight  of  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  These  agencies 
are  running  out  of  funds  essential  to 
fulfilling  their  statutory  duties. 

Certain  programs  vital  to  the  nation- 
al security  interest— such  as  Defense 
Department  activities— have  been 
spared  budget  reductions.  I  think  that 
funds  for  the  Federal  law  enforcement 


agencies  also  belong  in  this  vital  cate- 
gory. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
(DEA)  does  not  have  the  money  to 
start  new  investigations.  A  Federal 
magistrate  in  Fort  Lauderdale  recently 
had  to  release  a  major  drug  offender 
because  the  New  York  DEA  office  did 
not  have  the  money  to  send  an  agent 
to  Florida  to  identify  the  suspect.  If 
DEA's  budget  is  cut  by  the  proposed 
12  percent,  the  agency  would  be  forced 
to  eliminate  10  percent  of  its  person- 
nel, DEA  would  have  to  close  24  of  its 
small  regional  offices. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  not  in  much  better  shape.  A  6-per- 
cent cut  in  the  FBI's  budget  would 
force  that  agency  to  fire  over  1,000 
employees,  more  than  5  percent  of  its 
total  work  force.  The  FBI  would  not 
be  able  to  begin  any  new  undercover 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1982  against 
either  organized  or  white-collar  crime. 

In  addition,  the  FBI  also  would  have 
to  cut  investigations  into  gambling, 
prostitution,  arson  for  profit,  gangland 
slayings,  and  pornography.  Finally, 
there  would  be  major  reductions  in 
training  of  agents,  cuts  in  funds  for 
fingerprint  identification,  and  the  FBI 
labs. 

These  budget  cuts  could  imperil 
public  safety.  We  cannot  allow  the 
Federal  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
be  crippled  and  the  American  public 
jeopardized.  We  should  reverse  these 
illogical  and  dangerous  budget  cuts.* 


LEGISLATION  TO   PRESERVE 
THE  YARDSTICK  OF  THE  CPI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
that  if  the  executive  branch  makes  no- 
table changes  in  the  way  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  is  calculated,  that 
the  Government  also  be  required  to 
calculate  and  publish  for  a  5-year 
period  a  CPI  series  based  on  the 
method  of  calculation  in  effect  today. 

I  am  doing  this  because  the  CPI  has 
become  a  yardstick  and  such  a  widely 
used  term  of  agreement  in  the  private 
sector  that  if  the  Government  were 
suddenly  to  change  the  calculation  of 
the  CPI,  the  terms  and  values  of  many 
contracts  would  be  fundamentally  al- 
tered. In  contracts  among  businesses, 
between  business  and  labor,  between 
schools  and  teachers— throughout  our 
society— the  CPI  is  used  as  the  stand- 
ard for  future  rights  and  obligations. 
To  suddenly  change  the  basis  on 
which  the  CPI  is  calculated  would  un- 
dermine the  ground  of  those  contracts 
and  alter  future  rights. 


By  requiring  that  the  present 
method  of  calculating  the  CPI  be  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  these  contracts  to 
be  completed  or  would  provide  the 
time  for  them  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
new  system  of  CPI  calculation. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  reports  of  the  administration's 
review  of  the  CPI  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  effort  to  define  away  infla- 
tion. There  are  elements  of  "Animal 
Farm"  in  this,  as  the  administration 
seeks  to  change  the  writing  on  the 
bam  wall  to  disguise  the  true  situa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  reluctant  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  ban  changes  in 
the  CPI.  The  index  is  not  perfect;  con- 
sumer tastes  change,  the  weights  given 
to  different  items  in  the  index  must  be 
continually  adjusted,  and  so  forth. 

But  if  we  do  change  the  index,  it  is 
essential— for  the  private  sector  con- 
tracts and  for  the  sake  of  the  histori- 
cal record— that  the  existing  informa- 
tion base  be  continued  for  at  least  a 
few  years. 

I  hope  that  this  concept  can  be  in- 
cluded in  any  legislation  which  may  be 
adopted  governing  changes  in  the  CPI 
system.* 


TRICKLE  DOWN  ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  of  December  1981. 
David  Stork  man  said  a  number  of  in- 
teresting things  which  most  of  us  have 
read.  One  of  the  more  fascinating  of 
the  quotes  is  as  follows: 

It's  kind  of  hard  to  sell  "trickle  down",  so 
the  supply-side  formula  was  the  only  way  to 
get  a  Ux  policy  that  was  really  "trickle 
down".  Supply-side  is  "trickle-down"  theory. 

President  Reagan's  budget  director 
was  entirely  right  when  he  candidly 
told  a  newspaper  reporter  last  summer 
that  the  supply-side  theory  of  tax  cuts 
was  a  "Trojan  horse"  to  skew  tax  re- 
ductions in  favor  of  the  wealthy  in  the 
belief  that  more  money  in  the  bank 
accounts  of  well-to-do  Americans 
would  eventually  trickle  down  to  help 
middle  class  and  low-income  Ameri- 
cans. 
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The  tax  bill  which  President  Reagan 
triumphantly  got  through  Congress 
last  August  will  result  in  a  $750  billion 
revenue  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  over 
the  next  5  years.  Of  that  $750  billion 
in  tax  relief.  21  percent,  or  $155  bil- 
lion, will  go  to  corporations  which  in 
1980  paid  income  taxes  amounting  to 
12  percent  of  the  total  Federal  Gov- 
ernment receipts. 

In  other  words,  to  start  the  trickle- 
down  process,  corporations  will  receive 


21  percent  of  the  benefits  of  the 
recent  tax  bill,  even  though  they  only 
pay  12  percent  of  total  Government 
tr&x6s  now. 

By  1986.  when  the  tax  bill  is  fully 
implemented,  corporate  income  taxes 
as  a  share  of  total  revenues  are  esti- 
mated to  fall  far  below  12  percent,  to 
as  low  as  8  percent,  despite  that  figure 
being  as  high  as  22  percent  as  recently 
as  1967. 

In  other  words,  the  corporate  share 
of  taxes  paid  to  operate  our  Govern- 
ment will  have  gone  from  22  percent 
in  1967  to  12  percent  now.  to  as  low  as 
8  percent  or  below  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  picture  for  individ- 
ual taxpayers;  income  taxes  and  social 
security  taxes  as  a  share  of  total 
budget  receipts  will  actually  rise  over 
the  next  5  years  from  78  percent  of  all 
taxes  paid  to  83  percent  of  all  taxes 
paid  by  1986. 

That  does  not  sound  like  much  of  a 
tax  cut.  Of  the  $577  billion  in  tax 
relief  which  is  due  to  go  to  individuals 
over  the  next  5  years,  only  16  percent, 
or  $18  billion.  wiU  go  to  the  63  percent 
of  American  taxpayers  whose  incomes 
are  at  $20,000  or  below. 

In  other  words,  low  and  moderate 
income  Americans  earning  $20,000  or 
less  per  year  make  up  63  percent  of  all 
of  the  taxpayers  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  get  16  percent  of  the  tax 
cut. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  instructive 
to  note  in  light  of  David  Stockman's 
comments  about  the  trickle-down 
theory  that  the  4  percent  of  American 
taxpayers  whose  incomes  exceed 
$50,000  a  year  will  receive  32  percent 
of  all  of  the  tax  relief  in  President 
Reagan's  trickle-down  bill. 

Last  summer  when  some  of  us 
brought  these  kinds  of  inequities  to 
light,  we  were  asked  by  the  adminis- 
tration what  could  be  fairer  than  an 
equal,  across-the-board  tax  rate  cut 
for  everyone,  a  10-percent  cut  in  all 
brackets  across  the  board.  It  turns  out 
that  with  savings  incentives  added,  the 
Reagan  tax  bill  has  some  very  unequal 
results.  Figures  from  the  congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  make 

An  American  family  of  four  with  one 
wage  earner  and  an  income  of  $10,000 
will  enjoy  a  tax  reduction  of  $12  or  3 
percent  in  1982.  That  is  if  you  ignore 
inflation,  bracket  creep,  and  social  se- 
curity tax  increases. 

A  similar  family  of  four  earning 
$20,000  annually  will  pay  $176  less,  or 
9  percent  less  than  they  paid  in  1981.  a 
little  better. 

A  family  of  four  earning  $50,000  per 
year  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  not 
only  of  the  rate  cuts  but  also  the  sav- 
ings incentives  built  into  the  Reagan 
tax  package.  That  family  will  enjoy  a 
tax  reduction  of  30  percent  or  $2,781. 

So  let  us  review  those  figures.  The 
family  that  is  getting  $10,000  a  year 


will  enjoy  a  tax  reduction  of  $12.  A 
family  earning  $20,000  will  enjoy  a  tax 
reduction  of  $176.  A  family  earning 
$50,000  will  enjoy  a  tax  reduction  of 
$2,781. 

Percentage- wise  that  is  10  times  as 
much  tax  relief  for  the  $50,000  family 
as  the  $10,000  family  will  receive  and 
three  times  as  much  as  the  $20,000 
family  will  receive. 

If  the  supply-side  theory  has  been 
discredited  as  just  a  Trojan  ho»'se  for 
the  old  trickle-down  theory,  who  is  to 
say  that  the  trickle-down  policy  might 
not  work.  It  does  not  seem  that  way. 
but  maybe  tax  reductions  for  corpora- 
tions and  wealthy  Americans  really 
will  somehow  trickle  down  through 
the  economy  to  help  middle-  and 
lower-income  citizens. 

Maybe,  maybe,  maybe,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  Americans  thought 
they  were  getting  when  the  tax  bill 
passed  this  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


DIABLO  CANYON  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta( 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  and  attention,  par- 
ticularly in  the  wake  of  recent  discov- 
eries of  many  errors  in  its  design  and 
subsequent  construction.  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  to  review  the  recent 
history  of  this  plant  and  my  actions  in 
its  regard,  as  well  as  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (NRC)  to  seek  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems at  the  plant. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PLANT— COHTESTED  ISSUES 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  approved  a  low-power  testing 
and  fuel-loading  license  for  the  Diablo 
Canyon  plant  on  September  21.  This 
license  provided  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  (P.G.  &  E.)  with  the  authority  to 
load  fuel  and  operate  the  reactor  in 
unit  1  of  the  plant  at  low  power.  The 
five  Commissioners  on  the  NRC  decid- 
ed to  approve  the  positive  licensing  de- 
cision already  made  by  the  Licensing 
Board,  a  lower  board  within  the  NRC. 
although  significant  questions  regard- 
ing safety,  seismic,  and  emergency- 
planning  issues  remained  in  the  view 
of  many  persons  acquainted  with  this 
matter.  Although  the  NRCs  vote  was 
unanimous,  two  Commissioners  filed 
additional  comments  expressing  their 
concerns  about  the  quality  of  the  Li- 
censing Board's  review  of  the  issues 
surrounding  Diablo,  and  the  entire 
Commission  instructed  the  Licensing 
Board  to  reexamine  two  issues  relating 
to  the  plant  when  it  begins  reviewing  a 
decision  regarding  full  power  licensing. 
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While  the  decision  regarding  Diablo 
is  essentially  a  regulatory  decision, 
rather  than  a  congressional  decision,  I 
have  expressed  my  views  to  the  NRC 
when  I  felt  their  analysis  was  lacking. 
In  this  case,  I  felt  strongly  that  the 
full  NRC— the  five  Commissioners 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
NRC  decisions  themselves— should  un- 
dertake a  full  review  of  the  Licensing 
Board's  decision.  Under  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  NRC  itself  after  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident,  the  NRC 
was  required  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive 60-day  review  of  such  deci- 
sions. Under  new  rules  enacted  by  the 
NRC  only  recently,  this  review  period 
was  reduced  to  10  days.  I  therefore 
contacted  the  NRC  through  letters 
and  a  telegram  at  various  stages  in  the 
licensing  process  to  express  my  hope 
that  such  a  full  review  would  be  un- 
dertaken. Unfortunately,  a  full  review 
was  not  granted  by  the  Commission. 

EStRORS  DISCOVERED 

I  have  also  expressed  my  concerns  to 
the  NRC  regarding  critical  issues  of 
contention  relating  to  seismic  and 
emergency  plaiming  issues.  For  exam- 
ple, the  NRC's  own  emergency  plan- 
ning regulations  provide  that  no  oper- 
ating license  be  issued  unless  the  NRC 
receives  a  finding  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  on  the  adequacy  of  offsite 
emergency  preparedness.  The  NRC 
does  not  have  such  a  finding  from 
FEMA.  and  has  asked  it  to  undertake 
its  review  now.  In  my  view,  if  inad- 
equate preparedness  exists,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion before,  not  after,  a  license  of  any 
type— low  or  full  power— is  granted. 

On  September  27,  notice  of  seismic 
analysis  problems  at  Diablo  Canyon 
was  given  to  NRC  resident  inspectors 
at  the  plant.  Five  safety  systems  are 
potentially  affected  by  the  use  of  the 
wrong  plans  by  engineers  designing 
systems  to  insure  the  plant's  safety  in 
the  event  of  an  earthquake— the 
safety  injection  system,  the  compo- 
nent cooling  water  system,  the  steam 
generator  blowdown  system,  the  resid- 
ual heat  removal  system,  and  the  hy- 
drogen recombining  system.  Each  of 
these  systems  is  essential  in  insuring 
the  safe  operation  or  shutdown  of  the 
reactor  in  the  event  of  a  seismic  in- 
dient. 

Subsequent  to  this  intitial  discovery, 
additional  errors  have  been  discovered 
at  the  plant— a  total  of  14  within  the 
initial  weeks  following  the  initial  dis- 
covery, and  additional  errors  since 
that  period.  These  errors  also  effect 
the  seismic  safety  systems  at  the 
plant,  in  various  ways. 

Based  on  initial  NRC  staff  inspec- 
tions conducted  at  P.G.  &  E.  and  at 
the  firm  of  URS/John  Blume  «&  Asso- 
ciates, one  of  the  contractors  for  seis- 
mic work  at  Diablo,  the  NRC  identi- 
fied serious  weaknesses  in  P.G.  &  E.'s 


quality  assurance  program.  Specifical- 
ly, the  NRC  found  that: 

First,  the  P.G.  &  E.  quality  assur- 
ance program  did  not  appear  to  effec- 
tively exercise  control  over  the  review 
and  approval  of  disign  information 
passed  to  and  received  from  Blume; 

Second,  the  P.G.  &  E.  quality  assur- 
ance program  did  not  appear  to  ade- 
quately control  the  distribution  of 
design  information  from  Blume  within 
affected  internal  P.G.  &,  E.  design 
groups;  and 

Third,  the  P.G.  &  E.  quality  assur- 
ance program  did  not  appear  to  define 
and  implement  adequate  quality  assur- 
ance procedures  and  controls  over 
other  service-related  contracts. 

CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS 

Due  to  the  many  concerns  raised  by 
these  discoveries.  I  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant that  a  public  fonmi  be  made 
available  for  the  airing  of  these  issues. 
Particularly  important,  in  my  view, 
was  ascertaining  what  the  role  of  the 
NRC  was  and  should  have  been  in 
overseeing  the  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram at  Diablo. 

I  urged  Chairman  Udall  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  the  Environment,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  nuclear  over- 
sight, to  hold  a  congressional  hearing 
to  examine  this  issue.  As  you  know. 
Chairman  Udall  decided  to  hold  such 
a  hearing,  to  discuss  quality  assurance 
issues  at  Diablo  and  other  nuclear 
plants  with  similar  problems,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  sit  as  a  temporary 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
duration  of  the  hearing. 

At  the  hearing  on  November  19.  dis- 
cussion focused  on  the  implications  of 
the  errors  at  the  plant,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  NRC  to  monitor  the  qual- 
ity assurance  programs  which  private 
companies  or  utilities  establish,  ques- 
tions regarding  the  independence  of 
the  parties  to  the  audit  which  must  be 
done  on  the  plant  and  the  scope  of 
such  an  audit,  the  disposition  of  the 
plant's  license,  and  many  other  issues. 
The  witnesses  from  the  NRC,  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  appeared 
in  basic  agreement  that  the  NRC  must 
do  a  better  job  of  monitoring  quality 
assurance  at  the  plants  it  has  licensed. 
In  addition,  the  Commissioners  gener- 
ally met  suggestions  that  an  audit  of 
the  plant  be  performed  by  a  company 
independent  of  P.G.  &  E.  with  agree- 
ment. 

I  felt  that  this  hearing  was  success- 
ful in  providing  information  to  the 
public  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee regarding  quality  assurance 
problems  at  nuclear  plants,  and  at 
Diablo  in  particular. 

NRC  ORDER 

Shortly  after  their  appearance  at 
the  hearing,  the  NRC  Commissioners 
met  to  rule  on  actions  to  be  taken  re- 
garding Diablo.  As  you  know,  the  NRC 
issued  an  order  suspending  the  low- 
power    and    fuel-loading    license    for 


Diablo  pending  the  complete  reverifi- 
cation  of  the  seismic-related  contract 
work  which  has  been  done  for  the 
plant.  In  addition,  the  NRC  included  a 
provision  in  the  order  allowing  for  the 
input  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  parties  to  Diablo  litigation  in  the 
choice  of  an  auditor  for  the  plant  and 
in  determining  the  adequacy  of  any 
proposed  reverification  plan  for  its 
design. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the 
NRC's  order: 

Order  Suspending  License 

CLI-81-30 

1.  On  September  21.  1981.  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Ccmmission  ("Commission"  or 
"NRC")  authorized  the  NRC  staff  to  issue  a 
license  to  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
("PG&E")  for  fuel  loading  and  the  conduct 
of  tests  at  up  to  5%  of  rated  power  at  the 
Diablo  Canyon  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Unit  1. 

CU-81-22,  14  NRC .  On  September  22. 

1981,  the  NRC  staff  issued  such  a  license. 
License  No.  DPR-76.  In  taking  these  actions 
the  Commission  found  that  it  was  in  the 
public  interest  to  allow  effectiveness,  and 
the  NRC  staff  found  that  the  applicant  was 
in  compliance  with  NRC  regulations  and 
construction  permit  requirements  relevant 
to  the  licensed  activity. 

2.  In  late  September  1981.  in  the  course  of 
responding  to  a  special  NRC  request  for  in- 
formation, an  error  in  the  seismic  design  of 
equipment  and  piping  in  the  containment 
annulus  of  Diablo  Canyon  Unit  I  was  de- 
tected by  PG&E  and  reported  to  the  NRC. 
PG&E  committed  to  postpone  loading  of 
fuel  until  the  matter  was  resolved  satisfac- 
torily and  initiated  a  reanalysis  of  portions 
of  the  seismic  design  of  the  facility.  As  a 
result,  a  number  of  different  additional 
errors  were  found.  Based  upon  information 
supplied  by  PG&E,  and  recent  NRC  staff  in- 
spections conducted  at  the  offices  of  PG&E 
and  URS/John  A.  Blume  and  Associates 
("Blume")  in  San  Francisco,  Report  Nos.  59- 
275/81-29  and  50-323/81-18,  the  NRC  staff 
Identified  serious  weaknesses  in  PG&E's 
quality  assurance  program.  More  specifical- 
ly: 

a.  the  PG&E  quality  assurance  program 
did  not  appear  to  effectively  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  review  and  approval  of  design 
information  passed  to  and  received  from 
Blume, 

b.  the  PG&E  quality  assurance  program 
did  not  appear  to  adequately  control  the 
distribution  of  design  information  from 
Blume  within  affected  internal  PG&E 
design  groups,  and 

c.  the  PG&E  quality  assurance  program 
did  not  appear  to  define  and  implement  ade- 
quate quality  assurance  procedures  and  con- 
trols over  other  service-related  contracts. 

3.  This  new  information  indicates  that, 
contrary  to  statements  made  in  PG&E's  op- 
erating license  application,  certain  struc- 
tures, systems,  and  components  important 
to  safety  at  the  plant  may  not  be  properly 
designed  to  withstand  the  effects  of  earth- 
quakes, and  further  indicates  that  violations 
of  NRC's  regulations  in  10  CFR  Part  50,  Ap- 
pendix B  have  occurred.  Had  this  informa- 
tion been  known  to  the  Commission  on  or 
prior  to  September  22,  1981,  Facility  License 
No.  DPR-76  would  not  have  been  issued 
until  the  questions  raised  had  been  resolved. 

4.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  suspends 
PG&E's  license  to  load  fuel  and  conduct 
tests  at  up  to  5%  of  rated  power  pending 
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satisfactory  completion  of  the  actions  speci- 
fied in  attachment  1  to  this  Order.  In  fur- 
therance of  this,  PG&E  is  hereby  ordered  to 
show  cause  pursuant  to  10  CFR  2.202  and 
50.100.  why  Facility  License  No.  DPR-76 
should  not  be  suspended  pending  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  actions  specified  in 
attachment  1.  insofar  as  it  authorizes  fuel 
loading  and  other  operation  of  Diablo 
Canyon  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Unit  1.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  finds  pursuant  to  10 
CFR  2.202(f)  that,  because  it  is  now  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  extent  which  structures,  sys- 
tems, and  components  important  to  safety 
of  fuel  loading  and  testing  at  up  to  5%  of 
rated  power  will  in  fact  withstand  and  ef- 
fects of  earthquakes,  and  because  of  the  se- 
riousness of  the  violations,  the  public 
hearth,  safety  and  interest  require  that  this 
Order  be  immediately  effective.  Within  20 
days  of  the  date  of  this  Order,  PG&E  may 
file  a  written  answer  to  the  Order  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  may  demand  a 
hearing.  The  issues  to  be  addressed  in  any 
answer  or  hearing  shall  be  whether  the  mat- 
ters specified  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  are  true 
and  whether,  as  a  consequence,  the  license 
should  have  been  suspended  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph. 

A  separate  statement  by  Commissioner 
Roberts  is  attached. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

CONCLUSION 

I  was  pleased  with  the  action  which 
the  Commission  took  regarding 
Diablo,  as  I  feel  it  is  a  significant  step 
toward  insuring  the  safety  of  the  citi- 
zens residing  in  the  area  around  the 
Diablo  Canyon  site.  In  addition,  the 
added  emphasis  which  the  NRC  plans 
to  place  on  monitoring  quality  assur- 
ance can  only  improve  the  safety  of 
nuclear  plants  around  the  country. 

At  this  point.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
NRC  will  follow  through  on  its  order 
in  a  careful  manner,  so  the  public  can 
be  assured  that  every  possible  step  has 
been  taken  toward  insuring  that  no 
further  errors  exist  at  Diablo,  and 
that  those  which  are  found  are  elimi- 
nated. 


A  BILL  TO  SAVE  UP  TO  $60 
BILLION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
'  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Neal)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  in  its  haste  to  please 
the  administration,  it  inflicted  some 
serious  damage  on  our  tax  system.  It  is 
now  time  to  acknowledge  the  folly  of 
this  massive  tax  cut  bill  and  to  start 
repairing  the  damage. 

As  a  first  step  toward  our  repent- 
ance and  rehabilitation,  we  should 
repeal  the  tax  cut  bill's  special  leasing 
provisions,  which  constitute  a  "rent-a- 
deduction"  scheme  for  big  corpora- 
tions. 

This  incredible  loophole  permits 
companies  that  earned  no  profits  and 
thus  have  no  Federal  income  tax  li- 
ability to  sell  their  unused  tax  deduc- 
tions—such as  investment  credits  and 
depreciation    writeoffs— for    cash    to 


stronger  companies  that  can  use  the 
tax  breaks. 

The  administration  estimated  that 
these  provisions  would  drain  $27  bil- 
lion from  the  Treasury  over  the  next  5 
years.  But  independent  analysts,  ob- 
serving the  headlong  rush  of  compa- 
nies to  exploit  this  opportimity.  now 
predict  that  the  'rented  deductions" 
could  cost  as  much  as  $60  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  leasing  of  tax 
breaks  is  of  no  discernible  value  to  our 
economy.  It  rewards  weak,  unprofit- 
able enterprises,  which  are  not  suc- 
ceeding in  the  marketplace,  by  giving 
them  a  way  to  raise  cash.  It  permits 
successful,  profit-earning  companies  to 
evade  their  fair  share  of  Federal  tax. 
The  strong  company  pays  the  weak 
company  only  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  tax  breaks  purchased.  All  that 
is  required  is  some  perfunctory  paper- 
work establishing  an  equipment  leas- 
ing arrangement. 

Obviously,  this  does  little  or  nothing 
for  our  country's  lagging  productivity 
growth.  To  the  contrary,  it  distorts 
the  functioning  of  the  market  system, 
and  provides  a  back-door  method  of 
using  the  taxpayers'  money  to  prop  up 
failing  companies. 

This  horrendous  idea  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  Congress;  in  fact,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  held  hear- 
ings on  it.  It  turned  up  in  the  tax  cut 
bill  at  the  last  moment,  and  the  Con- 
gress, eager  to  give  President  Reagan 
what  he  wanted,  went  along  with  it. 

When  the  absurdity  of  this  'rent-a- 
deduction"  plan  became  apparent 
some  weeks  later,  no  one  seemed  able 
to  remember  where  it  originated.  Fi- 
nally, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Donald  T.  Regan,  announced  that  his 
department  would  be  proud  to  claim 
"paternity "  for  the  tax  break  leasing 
idea.  In  fact.  Secretary  Regan  said  he 
was  rather  proud  of  his  offspring. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  why  an  ad- 
ministration so  vocal  in  its  support  of 
the  free  enterprise  marketplace  would 
offer  us  such  a  scheme. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
halt  this  abuse  of  the  tax  system 
before  it  goes  any  further.  At  a  time 
when  our  country  is  expecting  a 
budget  deficit  of  over  $300  billion  over 
the  next  3  years— largely  because  of  a 
$288  billion  revenue  loss  from  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  bill— we  cannot 
afford  to  give  up  billions  for  this  kind 
of  tax  scheme.  American  business  does 
need  tax  relief;  it  needs  incentives  to 
encourage  job-creating  investments. 
But  business  is  granted  quite  adequate 
relief  and  incentives  in  other  portions 
of  the  tax  cut  bill— at  least  another 
$130  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Enough  is  enough.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  repeal  these  pointless  deduc- 
tion-leasing provisions  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982.  My  bill  is  identical  to  S. 
1896,  introduced  last  week  by  Senators 
Claiborne  Pell  and  Dale  Bumpers. 


I  hope  that  our  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  lead 
the  way  by  getting  a  repeal  measure 
before  the  House  as  soon  as  possible.* 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission,  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
encouraging  to  note  the  start  of  media 
recognition  of  the  need  to  complete 
action  in  the  Congress  on  legislation 
to  set  the  rules  on  radioactive  waste 
disposal.  I  am  specifically  referring  to 
the  editorial  in  the  December  3  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  editorial  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks for  ready  reference  since  it  lays 
out  the  issues  in  a  clear  way. 

As  stated  in  the  editorial,  the  basic 
technology  for  the  solution  of  the  nu- 
clear waste  problem  is  available.  It  is 
unfortunate,  as  also  brought  out  in 
the  editorial,  we  have  too  many  com- 
mittees with  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  The  importance  of  the  legislative 
solution  of  this  problem  is  so  great 
that  it  behooves  us  all  to  apply  dedi- 
cated effort  to  reconcile  the  minor  dif- 
ferences in  approach  and  come  up 
with  an  agreed-upon  legislative  policy. 
We  must  do  this  since  this  policy  solu- 
tion is  holding  up  increased  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  solution  of  our  energy  di- 
lemma. 
The  editorial  I  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  19811 

Nuclear  Dump 
The  lack  of  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  policy 
remains  one  of  the  chief  bars  to  a  healthy 
nuclear  power  industry.  There  is  no  immi- 
nent technological  crisis— but  after  20  years 
without  a  solution,  the  public.  Wall  Street 
and  even  the  nuclear  industry  are  all  losing 
confidence  that  the  problem  will  ever  be 
solved.  Without  a  waste  policy,  or  even  a  re- 
alistic prospect  of  one.  utilities  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  join  those  owning 
the  growing  pile  of  homeless  radioactive 
waste. 

There  is  no  lack  of  waste  disposal  plans. 
What  has  held  up  congressional  action 
before  has  been  a  surfeit  of  plans,  and  this 
year  is  turning  out  to  be  no  exception. 
Three  committees  in  the  House  and  two  in 
the  Senate  are  arguing  over  different  ap- 
proaches. Workable  compromises  that  were 
agreed  to  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress  have  been  abandoned.  Whether 
the  new  ideas  are  better  or  worse,  the  fact 
that  they  are  new  guarantees  further  inac- 
tion. 

Though  Congress  seems  capable  of  argu- 
ing over  the  details  forever,  the  outlines  of  a 
technologically  sound  and  politically  feasi- 
ble program  have  been  evident  for  some 
time.  Nuclear  waste  disposal  really  involves 
two  very  different  tasks:  pemianent  disposal 
that  will  contain  wastes  safely  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  interim  storage  until  a 
permanent  repository  is  ready.  Permanent 
disposal  has  to  be  done  right  the  first  time. 
Therefore  caution  and  exceedingly  demand- 
ing safety  standards— even  perhaps  unneces- 
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sary  caution— are  appropriate.  Rules  for  in- 
terim storage  can  be  much  more  flexible. 
Arguments  over  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  be  "bailing  out"  the  nuclear 
Industry  by  providing  interim  storage  are 
beside  the  point  and  should  be  ignored  so 
long  as  the  industry  bears  the  costs. 

States  must  be  given  an  important  voice  in 
the  siting  of  waste  disposal  facilities.  But 
since  disposal  is  a  national  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility, states  should  not  be  granted  an 
outright  veto.  Last  year's  compromise— al- 
lowing a  state  to  veto  a  site  only  if  either 
the  House  or  Senate  can  be  persuaded  to 
support  the  objection— was  probably  as 
good  an  answer  as  will  be  found. 

Pinal  disposal  of  civilan  and  defense  nu- 
clear wastes  should  be  managed  in  a  single 
program.  This  will  not  slow  down  bomb- 
making,  because  defense  wastes  can  t>e  kept 
in  interim  storage— as  they  have  been  for  35 
years— indefinitely.  Two  separate  programs 
would  mean  great  duplication  and  expense, 
and  ultimately  accomplish  nothing,  since  a 
defense  program  that  does  not  meet  the 
safety  and  licensing  standards  required  for 
civilian  wastes  is  unlikely  ever  to  be  politi- 
cally acceptable. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Carter  proposed 
a  comprehensive  waste  plan.  It  was  immedi- 
ately criticized  by  nuclear  advocates  as 
being  much  too  cautious,  and  by  nuclear  op- 
ponents as  too  precipitous.  Both  sides 
pushed  their  own  alternatives.  Two  years 
later  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Unless 
nuclear  proponents  and  skeptics  in  Congress 
can  put  aside  their  differences  in  the  name 
of  their  common  interest— the  national  in- 
terest—in beginning  a  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram, the  fate  of  the  Carter  plan,  still  a  per- 
fectly acceptable  basis  for  proceeding,  will 
be  repeated  again  and  again. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnston)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Emerson  for  30  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 9. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, December  9. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Akaka)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Wyden,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shamansky,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Ottinger,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  during  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  341  today. 

Mr.  Sharp,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  during  debate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  341  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnston)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Dacb. 

Mr.  Kebip. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelligan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Courier. 

Mr.  Marks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Akaka)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pary. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Markey  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Ireland  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  AspiN. 
Mr.  Fountain. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  10.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  Government,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  improving  the  quality  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  government  at 
all  levels,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  17  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  December  9. 
1981.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2650.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  until 
December  31  in  submission  of  the  next  semi- 
annual report  on  the  alternative  fuels  pro- 
duction program,  required  by  title  II  of 
Public  Law  96-126:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

2651.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1981.  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  act  of  January  5.  1905;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2652.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  and  services  to  Australia  (Trans- 
mittal No.  82-10).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2653.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Venezuela 
(Transmittal  No.  82-12).  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2654.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
covering  the  month  of  August  1981  on  pe- 
troleum market  shares  of  refined  petroleum 
products  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2655.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Government  Affairs.  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  until  late  January  or  early 
February  1982.  in  submission  of  a  report  on 
the  ratio  of  revenue  to  operating  expense  on 
all  routes  in  Amtrak's  basic  system,  pursu- 
ant to  section  811  of  Public  Law  97-35;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2656.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  revised  notice  of  the  transfer 
to  economic  support  funds,  and  authoriza- 
tion for  the  furnishing  of  immediate  assist- 
ance for  an  Organization  of  African  Unity 
peacekeeping  force  in  Chad,  pursuant  to 
section  614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2657.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  the  text  of  International  Labor 
Organization  Recommendation  No.  162.  con- 
cerning older  workers,  pursuant  to  article  19 
of  the  ILO  Constitution  (H.  Doc  No.  97- 
118);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2658.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  82-10).  pursu- 
ant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2659.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  notice  of 


two  proposed  new  records  systems,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2660.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  10th  annual 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  Colorado 
River,  pursuant  to  section  404  of  Public  Law 
90-537;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2661.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  affirmative  action,  pursuant  to 
section  104(c)  of  Public  Law  85-315;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2662.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
negotiated  contracts  for  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, test  or  research  work,  or  for 
industrial  mobilization  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense,  covering  the  period  April  1 
through  September  30.  1981.  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2663.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General. 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of 
the  82d  National  Encampment.  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  Inc..  held  in  Ana- 
heim. Calif.,  September  20-25,  1980  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-119);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2664.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  the 
food  for  peace  program,  pursuant  to  section 
408(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Agriculture. 


230.  Concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  the 
Congressional  Budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res.  115.  97th  Con- 
gress) (Rept.  No.  97-369).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  fr>r  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  288.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4700.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  control  oil  sup- 
plies and  prices  in  the  event  of  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  interruption,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-365).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  289.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4481.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-366).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  290.  Resolution  waiving 
<;ertain  points  of  order  against  H.R.  4559.  a 
bill  making  appropriations  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-367).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  291.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3566.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  for  international  security  and 
development  assistance  and  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
368).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Housie  Concurrent  Resolution 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

UNDER  TIME  UMITATION 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

The  bill  (H.R.  4326)  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  March  1,  1982.  for 
consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  under  clause  l(u). 
Rule  XI. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hamilton)  (by  request): 
H.R.  5125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  final 
settlement  of  certain  claims  against  (Czecho- 
slovakia,  and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 
H.R.  5126.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  small-issue  exemption;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 
H.R.  5127.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  5128.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1951 
(commonly  called  the  'Hobbs  Act")  of  title 
18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  modify  the 
offense  described  in  such  section  and  to  pro- 
vide a  defense  to  prosecutions  for  such  of- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RoDiNo: 
H.R.  5129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  implement  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nucle- 
ar Material,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   KRAMER  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr. 
Beard): 
H.R.  5130.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  U.S.  Aerospace 
Force,  to  redefine  the  mission  of  the  Aero- 
space Force,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Aerospace  Force  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Space 
Command  within  the  Aerospace  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  rules  added  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permit  transfers 
of  tax  benefits;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   NICHOLS  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Bevill.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Edwards 

of  Alabama.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Shelby. 

and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama): 

H.R.  5132.  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock  and 

dam  known  as  the  Jones  Bluff  lock  and 


dam.  located  on  the  Alabama  River,  as  the 
•  Robert  F.  Henry  lock  and  dam";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Brodhead.  and  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski): 
H.R.  5133.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  5134.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  under  leases  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  be  used  to  acquire 
strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services.  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  5135.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  authority  of  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5136.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  Depos- 
itory Institutions  Deregulation  Committee 
to  insure  the  viability  of  depository  institu- 
tions and  preserve  an  important  source  of 
home  financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Jeffries.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Rails- 
back.   Mr.   English,   and   Mr.   Wat- 
kins): 
H.R.  5137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  lines  of  bankrupt  rail  carriers  to 
provide  for  continued  rail  service,  and  for 
other     purposes;     to     the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5138.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tended availability  of  data  from  any  super- 
seded consumer  price  index  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  continue  to  publish 
such  superseded  index  for  60  months;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 
Mr.    CiAUSEN.    Mr.    de    Lugo.    Mr. 
KiLOEE.  Mr.  SuNiA.  and  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling): 
H.R.  5139.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  5140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  a  re- 
tired employee  be  permitted  to  retain  his  in- 
vestment in  his  employer's  retirement  plan 
by  allowing  the  employee  to  delay  the  com- 
mencement of  his  benefit  payments  under 
the  plan  and  to  provide  capital  gain  treat- 
ment for  earnings  attributable  to  voluntary 
employee  contributions  under  such  plans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fog- 
LiETTA.  and  Mr.  Markey  •: 
H.R.  5141.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment  from   Importing  oil   extracted   in 
Libya:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  5142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  rules  added  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permit  transfer 
of  tax  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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"By  Mr.  PAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoNYERS): 
H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  erection  of  certain  structures 
at  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  in  connec- 
tion with  a  rally  to  be  held  on  January  15. 
1982.  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Ot- 

TINGER.    Mr.    SOLARZ,    Mr.    MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Ratch'ORD. 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.    Albosta.    Mr.    DeNardis,    Mr. 
A  r Coin.    Mr.    Pascell.   Mr.    Weiss. 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  Brodhead): 
H.    Res.    286.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Congress  associates  itself  fully  and  com- 
pletely with  the  hunger  strike  protest  by 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  urges  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its  commit- 
ments and  to  permit  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva 
to  emigrate;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.  Res.  287.  Resolution  to  disapprove  fur- 
ther production  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  1  (Elk  Hills)  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  3  (Teapot  Dome);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  assistance  given  to  the  people  of 
Lynn,  Mass.  during  the  recent  fire;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 

.  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

231.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  rela- 
tive to  the  Mobil  Corporation's  attempt  to 
acquire  control  of  the  Marathon  Oil  Co.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  5143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Larry 
Land,  Marie  Land,  Brian  Land,  Keith  Land, 
Patricia  Vandenberg,  Lorri  Vandenberg. 
James  W.  Land,  Lois  Land,  Tamra  Lee  Land, 
Sandra  Gay  Land,  Vincent  James  Land. 
Viola  Hollenbaugh,  William  L.  Phinney, 
Senior,  Emily  V.  Phinney,  Lora  Phinney, 
and  William  L.  Phinney,  Junior;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 

H.  Res.  293.  Resolution  opposing  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1506:  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Parris. 

H.R.  1854:  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  1890:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 


Hertel,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Derrick. 
and  Mr.  Goldwater. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr.  Marriott, 
and  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  2102:  Mr.  Solomon. 
H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Howard. 
H.R.  2543:  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Simon. 
Ms.    Oakar,    Mr.    Pease,    Mr.    Garcia,    Mr. 
Heftel.  and  Mr.  Barnard. 
H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.R.  2857:  Mr.  Seiberling. 
H.R.  2936:  Mr.  Hiler. 
H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Bethune.    Mr.    Price,    Mr.    Coeu»o,    Mr. 
Napier,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3657:  Mr.  Walcren  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 
H.R.  3879:  Mr.  Stratton. 
H.R.  4351:  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.R.  4356:  Mr.  Rousselot. 
H.R.  4435:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
H.R.  4619:  Mr.  Bingham. 
H.R.  4620:  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.   Derwinski.  Mr.   Howard,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Siljan- 
der. 
H.R.  4621:  Mr.  Bingham. 
H.R.  4622:  Mr.  Bingham. 
H.R.  4629:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land.  Mr.   Dougherty.   Mr.   Corrada,   Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4680:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Dak  Daniel, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  4684:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.    4733:    Mr.    Hansen    of    Idaho.    Mr. 
Kindness,    Mr.    Stenholm,    Mr.    Goodling, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Dreier  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Luken. 
H.R.  4780:  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  4781:  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  4833:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Savage,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 
H.R.  4978:  Mr.  Howard. 
H.R.    5004:    Mr.    Anthony.    Mr.    White- 
hurst.  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
H.R.  5069:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,   Mr.   McDonald.   Mr.   Roe.   Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson. Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst. 

H.J.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Ms.  F^RRARO,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Benedict. 
Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Carney. 
Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Erdakl.  Mr. 
Fary.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Habtnett.  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Dunn, 
Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Early,  and  Mr. 
Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  314:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Bailey  of 


Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Bowen.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell, Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Cor  coran,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Daniel  Crane,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Fith- 
lAN,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Gris- 
HAM,  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK.  Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mattox.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  I»ritchard,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Ruoo,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  McCurdy.  and 
Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.J.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  345:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Bowen.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Carman,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli, Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Molinari. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Rakall,  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm, Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
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BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
FuouA.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Schulze,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr.  Coats,  and 
Mr.  Albosta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  198:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Lungren,  and  Mr. 
Dreier. 

H.  Con.  Res.  219:  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  Ritter.  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Mottl  and  Mr. 
Hatcher. 

H.  Con.  Res.  226:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Edgar.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Mineta.  Ms.  Fer- 
raro.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Miller  of 


California,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Foglietta.  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Neal  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Res.  263:  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  For- 
sythe, Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr. 
Oxley. 

H.  Res.  264:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Sil- 
jander, and  Mr.  Schumer. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
296.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Automotive 
Engine  Rebuilders  Association.  Glenview, 
111.,  relative  to  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3566 
By  Mr.  LUNGREN: 
—Page  55,  strike  out  line  2  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  16  on  page  57;  and  redes- 
ignate sections  602  through  605  as  sections 
601  through  604,  respectively. 


By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
—Page  29.  immediately  after  line  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

prohibition   on    military   assistance   and 

SALES  to  any  country  WHICH  IS  NOT  A 
party  to  the  nuclear  NON-PROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Sec.  114^  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  671.  Prohibition  on  Military  As- 
sistance AND  Sales  to  Any  Country  Which 
is  not  a  Party  to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
ERATION  Treaty.— No  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  chapter  2,  5,  or  6  of  part  II  of 
this  Act,  no  sales  may  be  made,  credits  ex- 
tended, or  guaranties  issued  under  chapter  2 
or  2A  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and 
no  licenses  may  be  issued  under  section  38 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  any  country  which  is  not  a  party  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons. ". 


H.R. 4559 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 
—Page  4,  Line  19.  strike  out    $850,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$520,000,000". 
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SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
HOW  COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES 
AFFECT  CONSUMERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  Congress  has  consid- 
ered legislation  to  facilitate  the  build- 
ing of  coal  slurry  pipelines  through 
the  extraordinary  provision  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority.  Today  the 
Interior  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
voted  21-20  in  favor  of  reporting  the 
bill  H.R.  4230,  the  Coal  Pipeline  Act  of 
1981.  I  did  not  support  this  measure, 
and  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  the  reasons  for  my 
Ix>sition  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony have  been  dedicated  to  this  sub- 
ject, yet  the  Congress  has  yet  to  enact 
a  single  proposal  bringing  any  pro- 
posed slurry  line  closer  to  reality.  This 
legislation  has  been  fraught  with  con- 
troversial and  emotional  issues  rang- 
ing from  scarce  Western  water  re- 
sources. States  rights,  our  Nation's 
need  for  energy  independence,  and  its 
impact  on  a  marginal  railroad  indus- 
try. 

I  believe,  however,  that  perhaps  the 
most  critical  issue  has  been  over- 
looked—the impact  of  this  legislation 
on  the  millions  of  energy  consumers 
who  could  ultimately  receive  their 
electricity  via  a  slurry  line. 

Both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
this  bill  share  a  similar  objective:  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  the  lowest 
cost  fuel  possible  and  to  lessen  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources— a  de- 
pendence that  continues  to  threaten 
every  aspect  of  our  economy. 

However,  the  bill  as  presently  draft- 
ed, is  nothing  more  than  a  consumer 
boondoggle. 

If  we  adopt  this  proposal,  we  are 
doing  nothing  less  than  providing  our 
explicit  consent  to  potential  runaway 
costs  of  millions  of  dollars  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  passed  on  to  consum- 
ers. We  are  also  tacitly  approving  the 
establishment  of  total  vertical  monop- 
olies, to  be  controlled  largely  by  the 
oil  industry,  which  has  a  direct  finan- 
cial interest  in  our  country's  coal  re- 
sources and  coal  companies. 

It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  those 
who  propose  to  build  slurry  lines  are 
relying  almost  solely  on  what  are 
known  as  "take  or  pay"  contracts  with 
utilities  who  would  receive  the  slurried 
coal.  Taken  to  its  extreme,  the  signing 


of  these  contracts  locks  utilities  into 
specified  payments  over  a  number  of 
years— whether  or  not  the  pipeline  is 
finished  or  whether  the  utility  re- 
ceives any  of  the  coal  for  which  they 
contracted. 

For  the  purpose  of  explanation,  let 
us  assume  that  New  England  Electric 
has  signed  a  take  or  pay  contract  to 
receive  5  million  tons  of  coal  per  year 
for  20  years  at  an  initial  price  of  $20 
per  ton.  Obviously,  the  contract  would 
include  an  escalation  clause  for  the 
price  of  coal.  On  the  basis  of  receiving 
this  and  other  contracts,  the  slurry 
company  would  try  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient financing  to  construct  the  line. 
Again,  let  us  assume  that  one  of  a 
number  of  problems  occur  either 
during  construction  or  operation  of 
the  line— tremendous  unforseen  cost 
overruns,  technical  and  engineering 
problems,  environmental  constraints 
upon  mining  the  coal  to  be  transport- 
ed, the  inability  of  the  slurry  company 
to  obtain  all  necessary  permits,  or  a 
water  shortage  causes  the  supplying 
State  to  cut  off  the  necessary  water  to 
slurry  the  coal— these  are  just  a  few. 

Unfortunately,  New  England  Elec- 
tric might  never  receive  any  of  the 
coal  contracted  for,  or  may  only  re- 
ceive a  limited  amount  of  coal  due  to 
pipeline  breaks  or  a  lack  of  water  to 
slurry  the  coal. 

Even  more  unfortunately,  this  utili- 
ty would  still  have  to  pay  the  full 
price  of  the  contract  while  searching 
for  alternate  coal  supplies.  Under  this 
particular  scenario.  New  England  Elec- 
tric would  be  locked  into  payments  of 
at  least  $20  million  per  year,  on  top  of 
whatever  they  had  to  pay  to  secure 
another  energy  source  to  produce 
power. 

Who  bears  the  brunt  of  this  prob- 
lem? Out  of  whose  pocket  do  you 
think  the  $20  million  will  come?  Not 
the  coal  mine  owners— not  the  pipeline 
developers— and  for  the  most  part  not 
the  utility. 

These  costs  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
individual  consumers.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  may  well  end  up  paying  for  elec- 
tricity they  will  never  use. 

This  leads  me  to  another  problem 
with  the  legislation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  to  prevent  slurry  pipeline 
developers  and  the  utilities  they  con- 
tract with  from  billing  utility  custom- 
ers for  the  pipeline  during  its  design 
and  construction— before  any  fuel  is 
delivered.  I  have  never  supported  this 
kind  of  advanced  billing— or  construc- 
tion works  in  progress  as  was  approved 
by  the  Interior  Committee  during  con- 
sideration of  the  waivers  for  the  pro- 
posed Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline. 


Slurry  lines  are  basically  an  unprov- 
en  technology  fraught  with  numerous 
environmental  and  technical  prob- 
lems. I  have  a  very  serious  fear  that 
the  individual  residential  customer, 
whose  utility  bills  have  skyrocketed 
these  past  few  years,  will  suddenly 
bear  an  additional  cost  for  fuel  they 
are  not  receiving— and  may  never  re- 
ceive if  the  pipeline  is  not  completed. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  raise  an- 
other equally  serious  problem  with 
this  legislation,  one  that  also  portends 
disaster  for  the  Nation's  millions  of 
electric  consumers— the  lack  of  any 
provision  to  limit  the  ownership  of 
pipelines  by  those  companies  who  own 
and  mine  the  coal  and  the  utilities 
who  would  receive  the  slurried  fuel. 

In  1979.  then  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Anti-Trust  Enforcement. 
John  Shenefield.  testified  before  the 
House  on  similar  legislation,  that  the 
lack  of  such  a  provision  was  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  legislation  pending  at 
that  time.  He  testified  that  any  person 
having  an  ownership  interest  in  the 
coal  to  be  mined  and  transported  or 
similar  interest  on  the  receiving  end. 
who  also  had  more  than  a  5-percent 
interest  in  the  pipeline  could  raise  the 
question  of  control.  More  importantly, 
he  stated  that  if  such  a  person  had 
more  than  a  15-percent  interest  in  the 
pipeline,  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  view  this  as  de  facto  control  and 
in  probable  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 
Without  strict  language  regarding 
energy  industry  ownership  or  invest- 
ment in  such  coal  pipelines,  we  are 
doing  nothing  less  than  placing  the 
American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  a 
vertical  monopoly,  with  the  prospect 
of  paying  inflated  and  unreasonable 
prices  for  energy  which  at  today's 
price  from  conventional  sources  is  al- 
ready eating  away  at  the  consumer's 
pocketbook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  backers  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines have  argued  that  slurry  lines  will 
provide  cheaper  coal  transportation 
than  conventional  means  and  thus 
benefit  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  even  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  does  not  buy  this 
argument.  They  recently  stated  in  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  memorandum  to  the 
President,  regarding  this  legislation, 
that: 

.  .  .  transportation  rates  will  not  directly 
affect  coal  prices  to  users.  They  argue  that 
coal  will  sell  at  the  highest  price  possible, 
subject  to  competition  from  other  fuels  in 
the  enduse  markets.  If  transportation  rates 
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drop,  it  will  simply  increase  the  return  to 
owners  of  coal  mines,  (emphasis  added) 

I  also  realize  that  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  recently  testi- 
fied before  the  Interior  Committee 
that  they  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause they  hope  it  will  result  in  cheap- 
er transportation  rates,  and  therefore, 
cheaper  fuel  costs  to  the  consumer.  If 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  is  correct,  their  entire 
premise  for  supporting  this  bill  is  shot. 

Moreover,  under  questioning,  they 
also  indicated  support  for  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  billing  of  consumers 
for  pipelines  under  design  or  construc- 
tion as  well  as  for  mechanisms  to  pre- 
vent vertical  monopolies  in  pipeline 
ownership. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion that  even  begins  to  address  these 
critical  issues. 

We  all  have  a  common  interest  and 
goal  of  trying  to  ameliorate  our  energy 
situation  with  regard  to  both  supply 
and  price.  We  all  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  trying  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  that  spiraling  energy  costs 
have  created  for  every  one  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  to  ease  that  burden. 

At  best,  this  bill  will  only  exacerbate 
the  plight  of  the  consumer.  At  its 
worst,  it  may  create  an  unparalleled  fi- 
nancial disaster  for  millions  of  con- 
sumers who  may  pay  untold  millions 
of  dollars  for  energy  they  may  never 
receive.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MYRTLE  K. 
AYDELOTTE,  R.N..  P.M.  D. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
salute  a  fellow  lowan  who  retires  this 
month  after  an  illustrious  career. 
Myrtle  K.  Aydelotte.  a  registered 
nurse  and  a  Ph.  D.,  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  nursing  prac- 
tice, research  and  education,  and  to 
the  improvement  of  health  care  for 
the  people  of  this  country. 

A  native  of  Van  Meter,  Iowa,  she 
held  many  important  posts  in  her 
home  State.  She  has  been  director  and 
dean  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Nursing,  chief  of  nursing  re- 
search for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  Iowa  City,  and  profes- 
sor in  the  College  of  Nursing  and  di- 
rector of  nursing  for  University  of 
Iowa  Hospitals  and  Clinics.  She  served 
a  4-year  tour  of  duty  in  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps,  culminating  as  chief 
nurse  with  the  52d  Station  Hospital. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
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Academy  of  Nursing.  Throughout  her 
career  she  has  served  as  a  consultant 
and  participated  in  many  studies  and 
projects  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
quality  of  nursing  care.  For  the  past  4- 
years,  she  has  been  executive  director 
of  the  American  Nurses  Association, 
the  national  professional  organization 
for  registered  nurses. 

I  commend  Dr.  Aydelotte  for  her 
great  service  to  the  nursing  profession 
and  to  society  and  extend  all  good 
wishes  to  her  on  her  retirement.* 


THE  CONTINUED  ATTACK  ON 
AMERICA'S  CITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  an  attack  is  about  to  be  made  on 
America's  cities  and  towns.  Elven 
before  the  administration  has  its  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  completed,  it  has  re- 
loaded its  cannons  for  another  and 
even  more  merciless  onslaught  on  our 
Nation's  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs. 

For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
had  the  most  funds  of  any  Depart- 
ment cut,  totaling  nearly  $13  billion. 
The  combined  impact  of  these  and 
other  urban  cuts  had  been  devastat- 
ing. The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
reports  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
America's  cities  are  beginning  to  lay 
off  workers,  at  a  time,  I  might  add 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
is  soaring  toward  10  percent.  Before 
anyone  is  misled  into  thinking  that 
these  are  "make-work"  positions,  let  it 
be  known  that  policemen  and  firemen 
are  being  laid  off  as  well.  Services  are 
being  drastically  cut  for  all  urban  resi- 
dents. Public  transit  fares  are  sky- 
rocketing and  economic  and  urban  de- 
velopment plans  are  severely  crippled. 
In  New  Orleans  alone,  we  read  that 
over  150.000  jobs  over  the  next  3  years 
will  be  lost  due  to  federally  forced  cut- 
backs in  economic  development  initia- 
tives. 

While  this  is  occurring,  we  are  read- 
ing of  the  "wearing  out  of  America,"  a 
nation  with  infrastructure  problems  so 
great  that  nearly  one-half  of  local  offi- 
cials polled  in  1980  viewed  this  prob- 
lem as  "critical"  or  "severe."  In  fact, 
our  infrastructure  is  wearing  out  so 
fast  that  economic  renewal  is  ham- 
pered and  the  Nation's  urban  econom- 
ic base  is  being  undermined. 

No  less  a  magazine  than  Business 
Week  warned  in  a  special  report  that 
urban  decay  threatens  economic 
growth  and  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan  to  "spur  business 
investment  could  be  jeopardized  by  a 
lack  of  vital  State  and  local  facilities." 

The  numbers  are  awesome.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $625  billion  is  needed  to 
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maintain  the  noninterstate  street 
system  by  1990.  Less  than  50  percent 
of  urban  arterial  roads  are  in  good 
condition.  In  some  areas,  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  roads  are  in  poor  condi- 
tion. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Nation's 
bridges  are  in  need  of  repair  with  an 
estimated  price  tag  of  $30  billion.  Like- 
wise, the  Nation's  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems are  confronting  massive  renewal 
bills. 

These  problems  are  not  restricted  to 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  though 
my  home  city,  New  York,  needs  in 
excess  of  $40  billion  just  to  rebuild  its 
infrastructure,  let  alone  expand  and 
improve  it.  Cleveland  needs  over  $1 
billion  to  rebuild  its  public  facilities. 
Even  Dallas,  a  boom  city  in  the  South- 
west, needs  over  $800  million  to  meet 
new  water,  sewer,  and  street  demands. 

While  we  confront  this  "America  in 
ruins,"  the  Nation's  housing  industry 
is  in  a  depression,  the  worst  since 
World  War  II.  Not  only  are  the  poor 
unable  to  find  a  decent  home  but  now 
the  great  middle  class  can  no  longer 
entertain  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  new 
home. 

What  has  been  the  administration's 
res[>onse  to  this?  The  same  that  it  has 
been  for  all  other  urban  problems— cut 
the  budget.  They  are  prepared  to 
eliminate  the  community  development 
block  grant  and  the  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant,  to  disintegrate 
•'Ginnie  Mae."  as  well  as  FHA  and  VA 
mortgage  programs  and  gut  housing 
modernization  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. For  the  poor,  vouchers,  valued 
at  less  than  50  percent  of  the  value  of 
current  housing  assistance  are  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reaction  ignores 
the  reality  of  urban  America.  We  must 
move  to  assist  our  communities  not  try 
to  eliminate  them.  Let  the  record 
show  that  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  I  will  be  working 
relentlessly  to  resist  this  unconscion- 
able attack  on  America's  urban 
future.* 


GERMAN  TOWNSHIP  HIGH 
SCHOOL-75  YEARS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1981 

*  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
school  year  marks  the  75th  armiversa- 
ry  of  German  Township  High  School 
in  McClellantown.  Pa.  The  school, 
presently  part  of  the  Albert  Gallatin 
Area  School  District,  was  first  opened 
for  the  1906-07  school  year. 

The  first  half  of  the  20th  century 
saw  the  number  of  yearly  graduates 
rise  from  a  mere  8  students  in  1909  to 
over  225  in  the  early  1940's  when  the 
large  enrollment   forced  students  to 
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attend  half-day  sessions.  Despite 
today's  declining  enrollment,  the 
school  continues  to  offer  a  variety  of 
curricula  and  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tion to  students  from  all  faiths  and 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

Over  the  years  German  Township 
has  been  able  to  point  with  pride  to  its 
graduates  who  have  gone  on  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, education,  science,  business,  and 
politics. 

German  graduates  have  served  their 
country,  even  to  the  point  of  sacrific- 
ing their  lives  in  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

German  Township  High  School  of- 
fered one  of  the  first  commercial 
courses  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
with  many  students  traveling  to  take 
advantage  of  this  addition  to  the 
school's  curricula.  In  the  late  1960's 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Washington.  D.C..  commend- 
ed the  school  for  its  excellent  contri- 
bution to  the  manpower  of  their  de- 
partment. 

The  pursuit  of  excellence  at  German 
has  always  emphasized  academic  pur- 
suits, but  the  school  points  with  pride 
to  its  achievements  in  other  fields  as 
well. 

-German  students  can  list  among 
their  extracurricular  achievements 
State  chtmipionships  in  forensics. 
wrestling,  and  track;  W.P.I.A.L.  cham- 
pionships in  basketball  and  football; 
Buhl  Planetarium  science  awards;  and 
a  variety  of  championships  in  various 
other  competitions  such  as  foreign 
language  and  mathematics  contests. 

The  school  mascot  is  "The 
Uhlans"— the  name  of  an  elite  group 
of  Prussian-German  soldiers  from  the 
19th  century. 

The  school  motto  is  "Scientia  Potes- 
tas  est"  which  means  "Knowledge  is 
Power."  The  administration,  faculty, 
and  students  of  German  Township 
High  School  remain  committed  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  as  they  carry  on 
the  traditions  established  by  their 
predecessors  from  the  previous  75 
years. 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  anni- 
versary and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


BANKRUPTCY  LAW  REVISION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  year,  all  of  us  have  been  inundat- 
ed with  information  by  the  consumer 
credit  industry  in  America  concerning 
revisions  in  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978. 

I  call  to  your  attention  a  column  by 
Jane  Bryant  Quinn  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  December  7, 
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1981.  I  particularly  call  your  attention 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  article 
and  restate  my  position  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  does  not 
intend  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of  in- 
flammatory assertions  or  hyperbole.  I 
wish  to  again  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies 
and  Commercial  Law  is  planning  and 
will  hold  extensive,  detailed,  and  wide- 
ranging  hearings  on  every  aspect  of 
consumer  bankruptcies  early  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  97th  Congress.  Those 
hearings  will  form  the  basis  for  our  de- 
cisions on  what  changes,  if  any.  should 
be  made  in  the  current  law.  Ms. 
Quinn's  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,  19811 

Credit  Industry  Media  Hype  Pushes 

Bankruptcy  Law  Revision 

(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 

New  York.— The  consumer-credit  indus- 
try wants  to  rewrite  the  federal  law  on  per- 
sonal bankruptcies,  and  is  using  tactics  that 
would  make  a  sailor  blush. 

News  writers  and  broadcasters  are  being 
peppered  with  press  releases,  asserting  that 
America  has  become  a  nation  of  debt  dodg- 
ers. 

Changes  made  two  years  ago  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy law.  the  creditors  say,  have  caused  a 
huge  increase  in  debt  abuse— and  they  claim 
to  have  the  data  to  prove  it.  A  1981  study 
done  for  the  credit  industry,  by  Purdue  Uni- 
versity's Credit  Research  Center,  concludes 
that  'nearly  40  percent  of  the  Americans 
who  filed  for  bankruptcy  earlier  this  year 
could  afford  to  pay  half  or  or  more  of  their 
nonmortgage  debt." 

But  is  that  conclusion  really  sound?  At 
the  moment  no  one  knows,  because  no  inde- 
pendent researchers  have  seen  the  raw  data. 
Purdues  Robert  W.  Johnson,  who  headed 
the  study,  says  that  the  supporting  material 
will  be  released  in  two  volumes,  one  by  early 
January  and  one  in  February  or  March. 
Until  then,  reporters  have  to  go  by  the 
charts,  tables  and  graphs  that  come  with 
the  press  releases. 

"As  I  went  through  (the  charts),  I  had  a 
feeling  that  I  had  seen  this  sort  of  thing 
before,"  says  Vern  Countryman,  Harvard 
Law  School  professor  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  National  Bankruptcy  Conference,  a  non- 
profit organization  that  studies  bankruptcy 
law.  "In  World  War  Two.  Air  Force  informa- 
tion officers  in  the  field  frequently  compiled 
similar  charts,  tables  and  graphs  for  the  edi- 
fication of  higher  headquarters.  And  the 
people  who  compiled  such  displays  had  a 
very  accurate  description  for  what  they 
were  doing:  'If  you  don't  have  hard  facts, 
give  them  eye-wash.' " 

What  bothers  many  bankruptcy  judges, 
lawyers  and  other  specialists  in  the  field  is 
that  the  Johnson  study  differs  so  much 
from  many  other  findings.  Philip  Shuch- 
man.  a  Rutgers  University  law  professor, 
studied  bankruptcies  in  the  Hartford. 
Conn.,  area  and  concluded  that  only  six  out 
of  128  might  have  been  able  to  pay  any  of 
their  debts— a  mere  4.6  percent,  compared 
with  Johnson's  40  percent.  (Johnson's  study 
made  assumptions  about  the  bankrupt's 
future  income  and  debt-repayment  behavior 
over  the  next  five  years,  which  Shuchman's 
study  did  not.) 

There  is  no  question  that  the  number  of 
personal  bankruptcies  rose  last  year.  The 
source  of  the  current  dispute  is  whether  the 
new  federal  law  is  to  blame  or  whether  the 
rise  can  be  traced  to  economic  factors. 
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states  may  opt  out  of  part  of  the  federal 
law  and  so  far  32  of  them  have  done  so. 
Some  states  have  more  liberal  bankruptcy 
rules  than  the  federal  government,  and 
some  more  conservative  rules.  There  is  no 
information  on  whether  states  that 
switched  to  more  liberal  rules  had  a  steeper 
rise  in  bankruptcies  than  states  that  did 
not.  and  Johnson's  study  did  not  address 
this  issue. 

Shuchman  points  out  that  business  bank- 
ruptcies rose  sharply  last  year,  although  no 
major  changes  were  made  in  the  business- 
bankruptcies  law.  This  suggests,  he  says, 
that  today's  bankruptcies  are  rising  chiefly 
from  hard  times. 

Johnson  told  my  associate.  Virginia 
Wilson,  that  his  data  do  not  show  "what 
percentage  of  bankruptcies  are  attributable 
to  the  new  law.  lawyer  advertising,  economic 
conditions  or  inflation. "  But  then  he  goes 
on  to  say— although  his  study  does  not  show 
it— that  "it  looks  to  me"  as  if  "30  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  bankruptcies  now  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  new  law."  You  can  see  from  that 
statement  that  he's  pulling  some  of  his  fig- 
ures out  of  his  hat. 

Behind  all  this  "Sturm  and  Drang "  lies  a 
possible  rewrite  of  federal  bankruptcy  law. 
now  under  consideration  in  both  houses  of 
Congress.  The  credit  industry  is  pushing 
two  main  changes: 

That  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
clare bankruptcy,  regardless  of  their  finan- 
cial condition,  if  income  projections  show  a 
likelihood  that  they  could  repay  part  of 
their  debt. 

That  debtors  on  court-ordered  payment 
plans  should  be  forced  to  put  all  their  dis- 
posable income  for  five  years  toward  debt 
repayment,  rather  than  three  years,  as  is 
now  usually  the  case. 

Countryman  calls  these  proposals  a  "mass 
peonage  statute. "  casting  courts  in  the  role 
of  bill-collectors  for  creditors,  some  of 
whom  may  be  careless  about  lending  money. 

Many  bankruptcy  specialists  agree  that 
some  technical  adjustments  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  law.  But  they  first  want  more 
time  to  study  the  effects  of  the  changes 
Congress  made  in  1979.  They  don't  think 
that  Congress  should  legislate  on  the  basis 
of  inflammatory  assertions  contained  in  a 
credit-industry  press  release.* 


MRS.  DAISY  MAINS  OF  ST.  PAUL. 
MINN..  IS  90 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9,  Mrs.  Daisy  Mains  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  will  be  90  years  old.  Daisy 
has  had  a  life  of  accomplishment,  and 
a  life  of  triumph  over  adversity. 

One  of  seven  children  in  an  immi- 
grant family,  Daisy  taught  in  the  St. 
Paul  school  system  until  her  marriage 
to  Alex  Mains  in  1920.  Shortly  after 
her  marriage,  she  contracted  rheumat- 
ic fever,  and  was  left  with  a  shortened 
leg. 

After  months  of  painful  recuper- 
ation, she  learned  again  to  walk,  and 
was  able  to  resume  an  active  and 
useful  life.  She  returned  to  college, 
and  in  1926.  with  a  4-year-old  daugh- 
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ter  in  the  audience,  received  her  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

While  she  continued  to  raise  a 
family,  Daisy  began  a  career  of  volun- 
tarism, which  she  pursued  all  her  life. 
She  has  had  key  executive  positions  in 
the  St.  Paul  Chapter  of  Hadassah,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  St. 
Paul  Jewish  Community  Center. 

In  1972.  Daisy,  in  recognition  of  her 
many  anci  varied  contributions  to  the 
St.  Paul  Jewish  community  in  general 
and  Jewish  women's  organizations  in 
particular,  was  honored  with  the 
Israel  Bond  Festival's  "Woman  of 
Valor"  Award.  On  this  occasion,  she 
was  called  "an  exemplar  to  her  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  her  friends  and 
to  those  who  love  her." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Daisy  Mains  has  truly 
been  an  inspiration  to  her  two  chil- 
dren, her  five  grandchildren,  her  two 
great  grandchildren,  and  to  all  her 
family  and  the  entire  community  of 
St.  Paul.  We  hope  this  very  special 
and  courageous  person  will  celebrate 
many  more  happy  birthdays.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  and  particularly  to  the 
2,200  delegates  to  the  Third  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  who  gathered  last  week 
to  consider  solutions  to  the  serious 
problems  facing  the  25  million  Ameri- 
cans 65  years  old  and  over.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  more  than  75,000  senior 
citizens  in  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn,  I  want  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  these  delegates,  and  of 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  around 
the  Nation,  to  make  this  conference 
successful  and  to  maintain  support  for 
the  Government  programs  which  help 
elderly  Americans  live  happy,  healthy, 
and  dignified  lives. 

The  first  two  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Aging  were  instrumental  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  need  for 
medicare  legislation,  indexing  of  social 
security  benefits,  and  a  series  of  pro- 
grams in  nutrition,  employment,  and 
social  services  created  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  These  measures  have 
helped  to  decrease  the  proportion  of 
the  elderly  population  living  in  pover- 
ty from  over  30  percent  20  years  ago  to 
less  than  15  percent  today,  and  to  pro- 
vide better  meals,  housing,  health 
care,  and  social  services  to  millions  of 
senior  citizens. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  the 
elderly  still  confront  extremely  grave 
problems.  Soaring  inflation  hurts  the 
elderly,   who  must  depend  on   fixed 
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pensions  and  declining  savings  to  meet 
their  basic  needs.  The  explosive  rise  in 
hospital  costs  hurts  the  elderly,  who 
must  depend  on  fixed  pensions  and  de- 
clining savings  to  meet  their  basic 
needs.  The  explosive  rise  in  hospital 
costs  hurts  the  elderly,  who  are  twice 
as  likely  to  need  hospitalization  as  the 
population  at  large.  Rising  crime  rates 
are  felt  most  by  the  elderly,  who  are 
particularly  vulnerable  and  likely  to 
be  victimized.  The  deterioration  and 
rising  cost  of  mass  transit  most  seri- 
ously limit  the  mobility  of  senior  citi- 
zens, who  are  most  likely  to  be  unable 
to  own  and  operate  an  automobile. 
Furthermore,  the  elderly  are  confront- 
ing an  administration  that  believes  the 
Nation  lacks  adequate  resources  to 
deal  with  the  basic  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  senior  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  the  action  Congress 
has  taken  in  recent  weeks  in  amending 
the  Older  Americans  Act  is  not  com- 
pletely reassuring  to  elderly  Ameri- 
cans. The  House  and  Senate  strongly 
supported  the  continuation  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  programs  but 
proposed  funding  for  fiscal  year  1982 
at  levels  well  below  those  I  believe  are 
necessary  to  fulfill  this  Nation's  obli- 
gation to  its  senior  citizens. 

The  House  and  Senate  both  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  continue  Federal 
funding  of  Services  including:  Trans- 
portation; legal  and  financial  counsel- 
ing; shopping  assistance;  multipurpose 
senior  citizen  centers;  nursing  home 
ombudsmen;  meals  at  senior  citizen 
centers;  and  Meals  on  Wheels.  It  also 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
community  services  employment  pro- 
gram for  50,000  older  Americans  in 
part-time  community  service  jobs. 

Congress  amended  the  act  to  allow 
State  and  area  agencies  more  flexibil- 
ity in  allocating  funds  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  It  also  authorized 
programs  I  have  long  supported  to 
protect  the  elderly  from  crime  by 
funding  the  installation  of  security  de- 
vices and  personnel  in  senior  citizens' 
residences  and  facilities.  In  addition, 
the  House  voted  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate program  under  the  act  to  allow 
home  maintenance  and  repair  services 
to  be  provided  to  senior  citizens.  It 
also  stressed  the  need  for  increasing 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  develop  improved  approaches  to 
promoting  the  well-being  of  the  elder- 
ly. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  these  amend- 
ments, I  am  pleased  my  colleagues 
have  supported  the  continuation  and 
improvement  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  but  I  urge  them  to  resist  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  fimd  inadequately 
these  important  Older  Americans  Act 
programs.  So  far,  at  the  insistence  of 
President  Reagan,  the  House  has  pro- 
posed funding  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  that  will  not  even  allow  these 
programs  to  keep  pace  with  inflation 
and  increasing  need  for  services.  The 
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Senate  has  gone  even  further.  It  voted 
to  institute  for  the  first  time  a  limit  on 
the  levels  of  assistance  provided  to  the 
nutrition  programs  for  the  elderly  in 
the  form  of  siuplus  commodities  or 
cash  payments  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  threatens  the  long- 
run  funding  levels  for  these  important 
programs.  It  also  increases  the  match- 
ing funds  burden  imposed  on  State 
and  local  governments  with  large  num- 
bers of  senior  citizens,  and  effectively 
penalizes  States  with  high  participa- 
tion in  the  nutrition  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  just-ended 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
this  Congress  should  affirm  that  our 
commitment  to  the  elderly  of  this 
country  will  not  waiver  In  the  face  of 
pressure  from  the  President  to  cut 
spending  for  social  programs.  The 
Congress  needs  to  assure  all  senior 
citizens  that  their  social  security  bene- 
fits are  secure,  and  that  the  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  effectively  the  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

It  would  be  a  sad  tribute  to  the  dele- 
gates to  this  Conference  and  the  elder- 
ly citizens  they  represent  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  match  the  rhetoric  of 
support  for  the  elderly  with  funds  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  goals  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.* 


THE  Mccarty  decision  and 

THE  military  SPOUSE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  26.  1981.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  in 
McCarty  against  McCarty.  which  over- 
turned the  California  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  included  the  mQitary  re- 
tired pay  in  the  division  of  community 
property  in  a  divorce  settlement. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  threw 
State  domestic  relations  law  into  tur- 
moil since  it  deprived  the  States  of  a 
tool  traditionally  used  to  equitably 
divide  the  property  accumulated 
during  a  marriage.  The  McCarty  deci- 
sion insulated  the  military  member 
and  the  member's  retired  pay  from 
court  action— in  contrast  with  private 
sector  pensions. 

Since  June  26  my  office  has  received 
many  calls  from  the  Washington  and 
district  offices  of  Members  because 
McCarty  has  been  used  as  an  excuse  to 
terminate  payments  by  military  mem- 
bers to  their  divorced  spouses,  wheth- 
er the  pajTnents  were  termed  alimony, 
child  support,  or  community  property. 

Because  of  the  turmoil  in  the  States, 
the  Congress  has  been  quick  to  look 
into  the  consequences  of  the  McCarty 
decision.  On  September  22.  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
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sonnel.  held  hearings  on  the  divorced 
spouse  issue.  Following  the  hearing. 
Senator  Roger  Jepsen,  the  chair  of 
the  subcommittee,  introduced  S.  1814. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Compensation 
today  holds  its  second  hearing  on  the 
military  spouse  issue  to  hear  testimo- 
ny on  a  number  of  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  on  this  subject,  including 
H.R.  3039,  which  I  introduced,  H.R. 
1711,  introduced  by  Representative 
Kent  Hance.  and  H.R.  4902,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  G.  William 
Whitehurst. 

I  also  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
article  printed  in  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  on  July  31,  1981,  which  was 
written  by  Henry  H.  Poster,  Professor 
of  Law  Emeritus  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School  and  Doris  Jonas 
Freed,  chairperson  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Family  Law  Sec- 
tion's Committee  on  Custody. 

Law  and  the  Family— McCarty  v. 
McCarty:  Farewell  to  Alms? 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  in 
McCarty  v.  McCarty  deserves  critical  analy- 
sis. The  majority  opinion  in  this  6-3  decision 
was  written  by  Justice  Blackmun  and  it  is 
noteworthy  in  several  respects.  In  its  Con- 
stitutional aspect,  McCarty  combines  the 
Supremacy  Clause  and  the  pre-emption  doc- 
trine in  a  push  into  outer  space,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  dissent,  to  an  "unprecedented 
extent."  The  practical  result  is  the  exclu- 
sion upon  divorce  of  military  spouses  from  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  property 
they  helped  to  acquire.  The  political  conse- 
quence is  an  unwarranted  intrusion  by  the 
Court  into  an  area  that  it  concedes  is  best 
left  to  the  states. 

McCarty  also  is  of  interest  because  of  the 
odd  couples  found  as  bed  fellows.  Justice 
Blaclunun  was  joined  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  Justices  White,  Marshall.  Powell  and 
Stevens.  Justice  Rehnquist  in  dissent  was 
joined  by  Justices  Brennan  and  Stewart.  It 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  such  a  line-up 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

Those  circumstances  were  a  conflict  be- 
tween our  fighting  men  (and  women)  and 
their  spouses  in  the  combat  zone  of  matri- 
monial proceedings  where  the  prize  was  a 
share  of  military  retirement  benefits.  The 
majority,  perhaps  as  an  expression  of  civil- 
ian gratitude  to  the  military,  gave  a  bonus 
to  our  veterans  in  the  form  of  an  exclusion 
of  military  retirement  pay  from  the  marital 
or  community  "kitty"  divisible  upon  divorce. 
The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  distin- 
guished between  the  martial  and  marital 
and  held  the  bonus  to  be  unwarranted. 

More  precisely,  the  majority  held  that  if  a 
Congressional  intent  to  pre-empt  state  mat- 
rimonial law  might  be  gleaned  from  the  per- 
tinent statutes  by  reading  into  them  such  a 
Congressional  purpose,  that  was  sufficient 
under  the  Supremacy  Clause  to  tender  nu- 
gatory any  conflicting  state  law  and  public 
policy.  Even  negative  inferences  were  uti- 
lized by  the  majority  to  reach  the  result 
they  achieved.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  the 
questionable  techniques  they  employed,  the 
majority  also  "swept  under  the  rug"  the  test 
of  pre-emption  formulated  two  years  earlier 
in  Hisquierdo  v.  Hisguierdo  by  a  different 
line-up  of  the  same  justices. 

As  Justice  Rehnquist  points  out  in  force- 
ful if  not  bitter  language,  the  Hisguierdo 
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test,  that  was  slighted  by  the  majority,  re- 
quired for  pre-emption  explicit  statutory 
language  and  the  doctrine  was  applicable 
where  "Congress  has  positively  required  by 
direct  enactment'  that  the  state  law  be  pre- 
empted." There  is  no  such  express  declara- 
tion of  Congressional  intent  in  the  pertinent 
statutes.  For  that  matter.  Justice  Rehnquist 
in  Hisguierdo,  himself  had  to  strain  to  find 
in  a  'spendthrift  clause  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  the  Congressional  pur- 
pose his  test  required. "  Other  competent  ju- 
rists had  been  unable  to  find  such  a  pur- 
pose. A  fortiorari,  the  majority  of  state 
courts  also  had  found  no  purpose  to  pre- 
empt, expressed  with  regard  to  military  re- 
tirement pay,  as  distinguished  from  military 
disability,  retirement  pay  which  many,  if 
not  most  courts  have  held  to  be  separate 
property. 

Although  the  majority  in  McCarty  said 
that  "We  recognize  that  the  plight  of  an  ex- 
spouse  of  a  retired  service  member  is  often  a 
serious  one",  the  contrived  and  artificial 
reasoning  of  Justice  Blackmun's  opinion 
t>elies  any  real  concern.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  the  majority  comprehends  just  how  se- 
rious "the  plight"  of  the  ex-spouse  may  be. 
even  though  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that,  ordinarily,  military  retirement  bene- 
fits are  the  largest  assets  accumulated 
during  a  service  marriage.  If  such  assets  are 
insulated  or  immunized  from  distribution 
upon  divorce,  there  can  be  no  "equitable" 
(or  "equal")  division  of  the  product  of  the 
marital  partnership  to  which  each  contrib- 
uted. The  unfair  result  also  is  compounded 
l)ecause  in  Hisquierdo  it  was  held  that  there 
could  be  no  set-off  against  the  pension  bene- 
fits in  the  distribution  of  the  remainder  of 
the  marital  or  community  property.  Mrs. 
Hisquierdo.  in  California,  thus  took  only 
half  of  the  left  over  community  property, 
while  Mr.  Hisquierdo  got  to  keep  his  pen- 
sion and  got  half  of  the  community  as  well. 
Colonel  McCarty  got  a  similar  windfall  and 
the  same  unjust  enrichment. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  note,  as  did  the  ma- 
jority, that  the  ex-wife  can  be  awarded  ali- 
mony and  if  her  ex-husband  fails  to  pay  it, 
the  retirement  pay  once  in  his  hands  may 
be  reached,  and  that  garnishment  may  be 
available.  Such  an  aside  demonstrates  an 
utter  indifference  to  the  difficulties  in  col- 
lection and  enforcement  of  alimony  or 
maintenance.  Moreover,  there  are  federal 
and  state  limitations  on  wage  attachment, 
and  one  state,  Texas,  which  has  a  large  mili- 
tary and  ex-military  population,  permits  no 
garnishment.  More  important,  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  eminent  justices  appear  to  ignore 
the  dramatic  reforms  and  changes  in  Ameri- 
can alimony  and  marital  property  law  of  the 
past  decade. 

Contemporary  matrimonial  law  has  re- 
versed the  pecking  order  of  alimony  and 
property  distribution  upon  divorce.  Whereas 
formerly,  in  common  law  property  states, 
only  jointly  owned  property  was  distributed 
upon  divorce,  and  alimony  often  was  uti- 
lized to  make  up  for  the  inadequacies  of  an 
obsolete  marital  property  law,  the  present 
situation  is  that  ■alimony"  has  become 
"maintenance "  and  it  rests  mainly  on  eco- 
nomic need  and  ability  to  pay,  and  may  be 
only  temporary,  interim,  or  rehabilitative. 
Thus,  both  Hisquierdo  and  McCarty  under- 
mine and  threaten  the  statutory  structure 
devised  in  all  but  three  or  four  states  as  the 
means  for  achieving  economic  justice  upon 
divorce.  The  Supreme  Court,  apparently, 
has  no  inkling  of  the  detriment  to  state 
Family  Law  its  decisions  have  occasioned, 
and  unless  the  Court  is  enlightened,  there  is 
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the  extreme  peril  that  the  spirit  of  His- 
quierdo and  McCarty  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  ERISA  covered  pensions 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  marital  or  commu- 
nity "kitty."  There  also  is  no  recognition  of 
the  tax  implications  of  the  McCarty  deci- 
sion. 

Immunization  of  the  pensions  of  a  few 
hundred  divorcing  railroad  workers,  or  some 
thousands  of  divorcing  military  pensioners 
is  one  thing,  but  it  is  something  else  if  the 
preemption  doctrine  is  applied  to  pensions 
covered  by  ERISA.  Such  an  extension  of 
Hisquierdo  and  McCarty  would  completely 
demolish  the  marital  property  and  alimony 
laws  of  every  state. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  Supreme  Court 
continues  to  pay  its  respects  to  the  venera- 
ble principle  that  divorce  and  alimony  law  is 
a  matter  for  state  concern  and  that  the 
states  are  better  equipped  to  deal  with  such 
problems,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  frus- 
trates or  negates  carefully  formulated  state 
policy  in  this  area  of  l<x;al  concern.  At  a 
time  when  the  present  Administration  es- 
pouses a  return  to  state  responsibility  in  the 
social  welfare  and  other  areas,  the  Supreme 
Court  accelerates— needlessly— federal  inter- 
vention and  pre-emption  in  an  area  which  it 
admits  is  pre-eminently  one  for  state  con- 
cern. 

One  might  pause  to  ask,  with  regard  to 
military  retirement  pay,  what  is  the  federal 
benefit  Congress  or  the  Court  seeks  to 
achieve,  and  what  is  the  detriment  incurred 
to  states  and  citizens?  We  already  have 
pointed  out  the  detriment,  i.e.,  the  frustra- 
tion and  preclusion  of  economic  justice  for 
divorcing  couples,  but  what  is  the  supposed 
federal  gain? 

The  "clear  and  substantial"  federal  inter- 
ests the  majority  relied  upon  were:  to 
permit  a  spousal  interest  in  military  retire- 
ment pay  would  reduce  the  amount  Con- 
gress had  determined  was  necessary  for  re- 
tired servicemen  to  live  on,  and  would  have 
the  potential  to  interfere  with  Congression- 
al goals  of  having  an  inducement  for  enlist- 
ment and  reenllstment,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  orderly  promotion  and  a  youthful 
military. 

The  above  military  parade  of  horribles  is 
held  to  justify  the  concomitant  unfairness 
and  inequity  visited  upon  military  spouses 
when  the  family  breaks  up.  The  gratuitous 
assumption  that  Congress  intended  that  the 
retired  serviceman  get  his  benefit  intact  and 
free  of  any  family  obligations  overlooks  the 
fact  that  Congress  did  not.  as  it  did  in  other 
federal  legislation,  expressly  say  so.  The 
•potentials"  of  interfering  with  enlistment 
and  reenllstment  are  made  out  of  the  whole 
khaki.  Who  ever  refused  to  enlist  or  reenlist 
because  a  spouse  upon  divorce  might  get  a 
share  of  military  retirement  pay?  Who  ever 
refused  a  promotion  or  declined  to  retire  be- 
cause he  or  she  might  be  faced  with  the 
same  family  obligations  the  rest  of  us  may 
have  to  face? 

The  negative  inferences  the  majority  drew 
from  recent  Congressional  measures  to  back 
up  state  alimony  and  marital  property  law 
are  even  more  disconcerting.  Instead  of 
viewing  Congressional  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Civil  Service  Act.  and 
Foreign  Service  Act  as  expressing  a  Con- 
gressional intent  to  make  recipients  of  fed- 
eral funds  subject  to  state  alimony  and  mar- 
ital property  laws,  the  majority  viewed  legis- 
lative inaction  in  failing  to  make  military  re- 
tirement pay  expressly  subject  to  family  ob- 
ligations, to  warrant  the  inference  that  pre- 
emption was  intended.  In  the  words  of  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist    "The  most  that  the  Court 
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can  advance  are  vague  implications  from 
tangentially  related  enactments  or  Congress 
failure  to  act.  The  test  announced  in  His- 
quierdo established  that  this  was  not 
enough  and  so  the  critical  language  from 
that  case  must  be  swept  under  the  rug." 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  dissent 
also  says: 

"The  very  most  that  the  Court  estab- 
lishes, therefore,  is  that  the  provision  gov- 
erning arrearages  and  annuities  pre-empt 
California's  community  property  law.  There 
is  no  support  for  the  leap  from  this  narrow 
pre-emption  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
munity property  laws  are  pre-empted  so  far 
as  military  retired  pay  in  general  is  con- 
cerned. Such  a  jump  Is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  this  Court's  previous  pronouncements 
concerning  a  State's  power  to  determine 
laws  concerning  marriage  and  property  In 
the  al)sence  of  Congress  "direct  enactment' 
to  the  contrary  .  .  ." 

In  human  terms,  the  result  In  McCarty  is 
that  Mrs.  McCarty  is  deprived  of  any  Inter- 
est she  has  under  state  law  In  Colonel 
Mccarty's  military  retirement  pay,  even 
though  she  was  his  marital  partner  for  18 
out  of  the  20  years  it  took  him  to  qualify  for 
that  "personal  entitlement."  Financially, 
she  loses  the  45  percent  of  the  Colonel's  re- 
tirement pay  that  California  had  designated 
"quasi-coRununity  property."  That  loss  may 
not  be  off-set  in  the  allocation  of  other 
property,  and  presumably,  the  court  may 
not  grant  her  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
maintenance  to  make  up  for  it.  The  lesson  is 
clear:  the  spouses  of  military  personnel  are 
not  marital  partners,  rather,  they  are  civil- 
ian casualties.  And  this  Is  so  even  though  no 
urgent  necessity  is  shown  by  the  majority 
for  their  rewriting  of  legislation  where  Con- 
gress did  not  care  to  speak.  Ek:onomic  detri- 
ment is  imposed  by  The  Supreme  Court 
without  any  convincing  showing  of  neces- 
sary or  deserved  benefit  to  service  person- 
nel. In  terms  of  federal-state  relationships, 
there  is  no  paramount  federal  concern 
shown  that  justifies  such  a  substantial  In- 
trusion into  state  law  and  policy. 

We  are  also  left  with  the  troublesome 
thought  that  In  the  unreal  world  of  divorce 
this  constitutes  a  taking  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  without  the  com- 
pensation which  follows  from  an  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  eminent  domain.  It  Is  the  law 
In  all  but  a  few  states  that  there  Is  a  sp>ousal 
Interest  in  or  a  community  ownership  of 
pension  benefits  earned  during  the  mar- 
riage. That  Interest  or  ownership  is  con- 
demned by  the  Supreme  Court  In  McCarty 
as  a  sop  to  the  military  without  any  show- 
ing of  either  necessity  or  convenience.  The 
only  way  out  of  this  mess  Is  for  Congress  to 
enact  a  statute  which  provides  in  effect  that 
unless  a  particular  federal  statute  expressly 
proclaims  pre-emption  of  state  Family  Law. 
the  doctrine  must  be  rejected  In  that  area.* 


CELEBRATE  JOY  BY  VELMA  S. 
DANIELS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Velma  Seawell  Dan- 
iels, recently  sent  me  a  book  which  she 
wrote  entitled  ""Celebrate  Joy!"  Velma 
in  a  unique  way  shows  us  how  to  enjoy 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  joys  in  life. 
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She  has  proven  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us  through  her  writing.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  her  thoughts 
with  you  regarding  her  daily  discipline 
for  feeling,  sensing  and  celebrating. 

1.  I  will  make  a  schedule  of  everything  I 
plan  to  do  today— and  I'll  do  my  best  to 
stick  to  it. 

2.  I  will  set  aside  a  special  time  for  study, 
meditation  and  prayer. 

3.  I  will  like  today  Instead  of  re-livlng  yes- 
terday. 

4.  I  will  complete  at  least  one  disagreeable 
task  today  Instead  of  putting  it  off. 

5.  I  will  adjust  to  unexpected  circum- 
stances and  not  let  them  disturb  me. 

6.  I  will  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  something 
for  someone  else— and  tell  no  one  about  it. 

7.  I  wUl  count  my  blessings  all  day  long  in 
place  of  feeling  sorry  for  tnyself  or  brooding 
over  how  nobody  appreciates  how  hard  I'm 
working. 

8.  I  will  show  my  self-respect  by  dressing 
as  neatly  and  attractively  as  I  can. 

9.  I  will  tend  to  my  own  business  instead 
of  telling  other  people  how  to  run  their  af- 
fairs. 

10.  I  will  do  my  best  to  set  a  Christian  ex- 
ample as  Jesus  asked  me  to  do  when  he  said, 
'"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."* 


TOO  MUCH  HASTE  WITH 
NUCLEAR  WASTE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
House  and  Senate  committees  rush 
forward  to  forge  a  permanent  solution 
for  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear 
wastes,  the  EInergy  Department  has 
encountered  an  unexpected  roadblock 
in  its  grand  experiment  for  storage  of 
the  dangerous  nuclear  wastes  generat- 
ed by  the  military. 

The  Government  has  sunk  $120  mil- 
lion into  development  of  a  10-acre  un- 
derground waste  isolation  pilot  project 
near  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  a  test  facility 
that  was  to  serve  as  a  national  model 
for  the  safe  disposal  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials. Yet,  when  the  agency  began 
preliminary  drillings  late  last  month 
into  the  site's  salt  beds,  it  found  it  was 
preparing  to  bury  nuclear  wastes  atop 
a  pocket  of  brine  that  gushed  200  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute  when  struck  by 
the  test  shafts.  The  future  of  the 
costly  model  project  is  now  uncertain. 

The  discovery  demonstrates  with 
new  clarity  the  importance  of  proceed- 
ing with  great  care  and  caution  in  our 
attempts  to  solve  the  nuclear  waste  di- 
lemma. I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  6.  1981,  be  reprint- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  "iTork  Times.  Dec.  6.  1981] 
Water  Find  Perils  Atom  Waste  Site 

Albuquerqite,  N.M..  Dec.  5.— A  test  shaft 
sunk  in  the  salt  beds  In  the  southeastern 
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part  of  the  state  has  struck  water,  casting 
doubt  on  a  Federal  ESiergy  Department 
plan  to  bury  nuclear  wastes  in  the  area, 
state  officials  say. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  state 
and  the  department,  low-level  nuclear 
wastes  generated  by  the  military  were  to  t>e 
stored  in  a  10-acre  underground  facility  in 
the  salt  formations  southeast  of  Carlsbad. 
The  wastes  are  now  stored  at  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional (Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratories  and  at  facilities  in 
Rocky  Flats.  Colo.,  and  Hanford.  Wash. 

Late  last  month  drillers  for  the  Energy 
Department,  who  sank  several  shafts  to  test 
the  stability  of  the  salt  formation,  struck  a 
pocket  of  brine  atwut  900  feet  t>eneath  the 
proposed  nuclear  waste  storeroom  and 
about  800  feet  away,  according  to  the 
deputy  project  manager,  Roger  Dintaman. 
He  said  the  hole  ""flowed  brine"  at  a  rate  of 
200  gallons  a  minute  and  spurted  1.2  million 
gallons  before  it  was  capped  this  week. 

New  Mexico's  Health  and  EInvlronment 
Secretary.  George  Goldstein,  said  at  a  news 
conference  Tuesday  that  the  discovery  was 
"very,  very  serious,"  and  "could  mean  an 
end  to  the  project."  Mr.  Goldstein  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Governors  working  group 
on  the  project,  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot 
Project., 

An  Energy  Department  spokesman.  Ben 
McCarty.  said  it  was  too  early  to  tell  wheth- 
er the  department  would  halt  the  program 
or  change  the  site.  "As  it  stands  now.  there's 
been  no  change."  he  said  "W.I.P.P.  is  still  a 
viable  program  but  we  need  to  further 
evaluate  to  make  sure  the  brine  pockets 
don't  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  site." 

Mr.  Dintaman  said  that  the  Energy  De- 
partment would  conduct  tests  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  determine  the  depth,  size  and 
age  of  the  reservoir  and  that  it  would  be 
several  months  before  the  data  could  be 
evaluated. 

While  the  state  does  not  have  a  veto  over 
the  project,  an  agreement  signed  last 
summer  by  the  Energy  Department  and  the 
state  provides  for  "consultation  and  coop- 
eration" between  the  agency  and  the  state. 

The  agreement  was  reached  in  July  after 
Attorney  General  Jeff  Bingaman  of  New 
Mexico  sought  an  injunction  to  halt  work 
on  the  project  until  state  safety  concerns 
were  addressed. 

The  facility,  in  addition  to  storing  low- 
level  nuclear  wastes,  would  be  used  for  re- 
search Into  storage  of  high-level  nuclear 
wastes  generated  by  the  military. 

The  Energy  Department  has  spent  $120 
million  on  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Project, 
and  next  week  the  department  will  be  put- 
ting in  its  request  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  for  1983  funds  for  the 
project. 

A  budget  office  examiner  for  energy 
funds,  Sandy  Fucigna.  said  that  it  would 
take  several  months  before  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  brine  discovery  would  be  appar- 
ent. "But  it's  a  good  example  of  things  that 
need  to  be  fully  studied  before  going  on  to  a 
fuller  commitment,"  she  said. 

A  statewide  coalition  of  antinuclear 
groups,  the  Coalition  Against  Radioactive 
Dumping,  sued  the  Energy  Department  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  earlier  this  year 
on  the  ground  that  the  two  agencies  had  im- 
properly withdrawn  the  site  from  the  public 
domain.  The  project  is  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  land.  On  Aug.  28.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Juan  Burciaga  denied  the 
group's  request  for  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion. 
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On  Thursday.  Judge  Burciaga  also  ruled 
against  the  Southwest  Research  and  Infor- 
mation center,  a  local  environmental  group 
that  had  sued  the  Energy  Department  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  running  an  unscien- 
tific testing  program  and  building  the  repos- 
itory without  congressional  authorization.* 


FAIR  PRACTICES  IN 
AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Pair  Prac- 
tices in  Automotive  Products  Act,"  a 
bill  designed  to  increase  the  chances 
that  millions  of  Americans  will  be  able 
to  stay  on  the  job  despite  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  high  interest  rates  and 
the  deepening  recession. 

The  bill  simply  requires  that  cars 
sold  in  the  United  States  meet  a 
gradually  increasing  standard  for  the 
percentage  of  Aifierican-made  parts  in 
them.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5133 

A  bill  to  establish  domestic  content  require- 
ments   for    motor    vehicles   sold    in    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pair  Practices  in  Automotive  Products 
Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "automotive  products" 
means  motor  vehicles  and  parts  for  motor 
vehicles. 

(2)  The  term  "domestic  part"  means  any 
material  or  part  used  in  manufacture  of  a 
motor  vehicle  if  such  material  or  part  is  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

(3)  The  term  "added  domestic  value" 
means— 

(A)  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  do- 
mestic parts  used  by  a  vehicle  manufacturer 
in  the  production  of  automotive  products  in 
the  United  States  that  are.  during  a  model 
year,  either  sold  by  that  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States  or  exported  by  that  man- 
ufacturer to  foreign  countries  other  than 
Canada:  plus 

(B)  the  lesser  of— 

(i)  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  do- 
mestic parts  used  by  that  manufacturer  in 
the  production  of  automotive  products  in 
Canada  that  are  sold  by  that  manufacturer 
during  such  model  year  in  the  United 
States,  or 

(ii)  the  value  of  the  labor  and  of  the  do- 
mestic parts  used  by  that  manufacturer  in 
the  production  of  automotive  products  in 
the  United  States  that  are  exported  by  that 
manufacturer  lo  Canada  during  such  model 
year. 

(4)  The  term  "domestic  content  ratio" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  manufac- 
turer for  any  model  year,  the  percentage  de- 
termined by  multiplying  by  100  the  factor 
obtained  by  dividing  the  added  domestic 
value  determined  for  that  manufacturer  for 
that  model  year  under  paragraph  (3)  by  the 
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aggregate  of  the  production  costs  of  all 
automotive  products  sold  by  that  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States  during  that 
model  year.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  production  cost  of  an  automo- 
tive product  is  the  wholesale  price  to  dealers 
in  the  United  States  for  that  product  as  set 
forth  in  the  vehicle  manufacturer's  official 
dealer  price  list  that  is  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  product  is  sold  at  wholesale. 

(5)  The  term  "model  year"  means  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer's  annual  production 
period  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
which  includes  January  1  of  a  calendar 
year,  or  if  a  vehicle  manufacturer  does  not 
have  an  annual  production  period,  the  cal- 
endar year.  A  model  year  shall  be  designat- 
ed by  the  year  in  which  January  1  occurs. 

(6)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means— 

(A)  any  on-the-highway,  four-wheeled  or 
three-wheeled,  passenger  automobile;  and 

(B)  any  automobile  truck  having  a  gross 
vehicle  weight  of  less  than  10,000  pounds. 

(7)  The  term  "parts  manufacturer  "  means 
a  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  produc- 
ing parts  for  motor  vehicles. 

(8)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(9)  The  term  "vehicle  manufacturer" 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  producing  motor  vehicles  for  ultimate 
retail  sale  in  the  United  States  and  includes 
as  one  entity  all  persons  who  control,  are 
controlled  by,  or  are  in  common  control 
with,  such  person.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  for  determining,  in  such  case  in 
which— 

(A)  more  than  one  person  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  make  of  motor  vehicle,  which 
person  is  to  be  treated  as  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer of  such  make  for  purposes  of  title 
I:  and 

(B)  two  vehicle  manufacturers  in  join  ven- 
ture produce  motor  vehicles  in  the  United 
States,  the  allocation  of  such-  vehicles 
among  those  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  I. 

Such  term  also  includes  any  predecessor  or 
successor  of  such  a  vehicle  manufacturer  to 
the  extent  provided  under  rules  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
TITLE     I— DOMESTIC     CONTENT     RE- 
QUIREMENTS    FOR     MOTOR     VEHI- 
CLES   SEC.     101.     CONTENT    RATIOS 
FOR  MODEL  YEAR  1982  AND  THERE- 
AFTER. 

For  each  model  year  beginning  after  June 
30.  1982.  the  minimum  domestic  content 
ratio  for  a  vehicle  manufacturer  shall  not  be 
less  than  that  specified  in  the  following 
tables: 

Number  of  motor  vehicles  sold  by 

manufacturer  in  the  United  States 

[Minimum  domestic  content  ratio] 

Model  year  1983:  In  percent 

Not  over  100.000 0 

Over  100.000  but  not  over  150.000 ..  8.3 

Over  150,000  but  not  over  200,000  ..  16.7 

Over  200.000  but  not  over  500.000  ..  25 

Over  500,000 30 

Model  year  1984: 

Not  over  100,000 0 

Over  100,000  but  not  over  150,000  ..  16.7 

Over  150.000  but  not  over  200.000  ..  33.3 

Over  200.000  but  not  over  500,000  ..  50 

Over  500,000 60 

Each  model  year  after  model  year 
1984: 

Not  over  100,000 0 

Over  100,000  but  not  over  150.000  ..  25 

Over  150,000  but  not  over  200.000  ..  50 

Over  200.000  but  not  over  500,000  ..  75 

Over  500.000 90 
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REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  General.— Each  vehicle 
manufacturer  that  produces  more  that 
50.000  motor  vehicles  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  during  any  model  year  after  model 
year  1981  must  provide  such  information  to 
the  Secretary  regarding  the  production  and 
sale  of  motor  vehicles  and  automotive  parts 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  this  title. 

<b)  Confidentiality  of  Information.— All 
information  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  a 
vehicle  manufacturer  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  confidential  and 
shall  not  be  disclosed  except  when  required 
under  court  order.  The  Secretary  shall,  by 
regulation,  prescribe  such  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  such  confiden- 
tiality, except  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  may  release  or  make 
public  any  such  information  in  any  aggre- 
gate or  summary  statistical  form  which  does 
not  directly  or  indirectly  disclose  the  identi- 
ty or  business  operations  of  the  manufactur- 
er who  submitted  the  information;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  release  upon  re- 
quest any  such  information  to  the  Congress 
or  any  committee  thereof. 

(c)  Annual  Report.— As  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  close  of  each  model  year  after 
June  30,  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  make  available  to  the  public  a  report 
setting  forth  the  domestic  content  ratio 
achieved  by  each  vehicle  manufacturer 
during  such  model  year. 

rules  and  regulations 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

prohibited  acts  and  sanctions 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Prohibited  Acts.— It  is  un- 
lawful for  any  vehicle  manufacturer  to  vio- 
late any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  Sanctions.— (1 )  If  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing in  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  that  a  vehicle  manufac- 
turer has  knowingly  committed  an  act  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that 
may,  during  the  model  year  after  the  model 
year  in  which  such  violation  occurred,  be 
entered  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  manufactur- 
er concerned  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  were  en- 
tered by.  or  on  behalf  of,  that  manufacturer 
during  the  model  year  in  which  such  viola- 
tion occurred;  and 

(B)  the  parts  for  motor  vehicles  that  may 
be  entered  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  manufac- 
turer concerned  during  the  model  year  after 
the  model  year  in  which  such  violation  oc- 
curred may  not  exceed  in  aggregate  dutiable 
value  an  amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the 
aggregate  dutiable  value  of  parts  for  motor 
vehicles  that  were  entered  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  that  manufacturer  during  the  model 
year  in  which  such  violation  occurred. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine,  and 
certify  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  aggregate 
dutiable  value  of  parts  that  may  l>e  entered 
during  any  year  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  vehi- 
cle manufacturer  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
applies. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2), 
the  term  ""entered"  means  entered,  or  with- 
drawn, from  warehouse  for  consumption,  in 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United  States. 
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(4)  Any  vehicle  manufacturer  against 
whom  import  restrictions  are  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  obtain  review  thereof  in 
the  appropriate  court  of  the  United  States 
by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such  order 
and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of 
such  notice  by  certified  mail  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  file  in 
such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record 
upon  which  such  violation  or  import  restric- 
tion was  found,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  The  findings 
and  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set  aside 
by  such  court  if  they  are  not  found  to  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  706(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE     II-UNFAIR     AND     DECEPTIVE 
PRACTICES  BY  VEHICLE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  against 

PARTS  manufacturers 

Sec.  201.  The  refusal  of  a  vehicle  manu- 
facturer to  comply  with  the  request  of  a 
parts  manufacturer  that  the  vehicle  manu- 
facturer— 

( 1 )  undertake  prompt  action— 

(A)  to  determine  whether  parts  produced 
in  the  United  States  by  the  parts  manufac- 
turer satisfy  reasonable  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  vehicle  manufacturer  for  use 
as  replacement  parts  for  motor  vehicles  pro- 
duced by  that  vehicle  manufacturer,  and 

(B)  if  the  determination  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  is  affirmative,  to  notify  its  af- 
filiated dealers  of  the  determination;  or 

(2)  furnish  a  letter  stating  that  the  parts 
manufacturer  shall  assume  liability  for  all 
damages  that  may  result  from  the  use  by 
consumers  of  parts  made  by  the  parts  man- 
ufacturer as  replacement  parts  in  motor  ve- 
hicles produced  by  that  vehicle  manufactur- 
er: 

shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
and  a  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15U..S.C.  41  etseq.). 

FTC  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  have  authority  to  exercise  its  rulemak- 
ing authority  under  section  18(a)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57a(a))  for  the  purpose  of  prescribing— 

(1)  interpretive  rules  and  general  state- 
ments of  policy  with  respect  to  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  and  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce  described  in  section 
201;  and 

(2)  rules  which  define  with  specificity  acts 
or  practices  which  are  unfair  methods  of 
competition  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  section 
201.* 
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free  speech  in  which  anyone  may 
speak  his  mind,  as  well  as  this  coun- 
try's willingness  to  give  a  fair  hearing 
of  both  sides  of  any  argument.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  the  interview  not  only 
demonstrated  but  confirmed  the  per- 
sonal instability  and  hypocrisy  of 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi.  This  man  who 
only  weeks  ago  voiced  jubilant  praise 
for  the  brutal  slaughter  of  Anwar 
Sadat,  now  claims  that  assassination  is 
contrary  to  his  character  and  behav- 
ior. This  man  who  allowed  our  Embas- 
sy in  his  country  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground,  whose  jets  have  attacked  our 
planes  in  international  airspace  and 
constantly  spouts  anti-American  rhet- 
oric claims  that  he  wants  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  but  that 
the  United  States  refuses  to  normalize 
relations  with  him.  And  most  outra- 
geous of  all,  this  man,  who  finances 
terrorists  and  murderers  the  world 
over,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  an  actor  in 
a  third  rate  horror  movie,  has  the  au- 
dacity to  take  advantage  of  American 
sense  of  fair  play  to  slander  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  doing  so 
Qadhafi  not  only  slandered  the  actual 
person  who  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant elective  office  in  the  world,  but 
also  the  people  who  elected  him.  The 
words  he  used  to  describe  our  Presi- 
dent: ignorant,  silly,  childish,  and  liar, 
were  in  truth  a  self-description.  Qa- 
dhafi, by  his  own  words,  showed  him- 
self to  be  the  madman  I  have  long  sus- 
pected him  to  be. 

I  would  like  to  voice  my  approval  of 
and  agreement  with  the  words  of  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  McyNiHAN  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ridiculous  statements  of 
that  mad  Middle  Eastern  tyrant  that 
it  is  Qadhafi  himself  who  is  the  liar 
and  not  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  further  think  that  it  is  now 
time  for  a  unilateral  boycott  of  Libya, 
that  all  American  companies  should 
get  out  of  there— if  only  for  their  own 
sakes.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  recall 
the  words  of  George  Will,  si}eaking  on 
yesterday's  program  in  reference  to 
Qadhfi's  involvement  with  threats  to 
the  President's  life:  "We  should  send  a 
short  cryptic  message  to  Libya, 
"Reagan  alive,  or  Qadhafi  dead.'  "• 


LIBYA'S  MADMAN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day's interview  with  Libyan  leader  Qa- 
dhafi on  the  television  program  "This 
Week  With  David  Brinkley"  was  a 
demonstration  of  many  things,  both 
good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand  it  dem- 
onstrated the  American  principle  of 
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the  premier  fiscal  watchdog  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Conducting  research  in 
the  areas  of  taxation  and  public  ex- 
penditure at  all  levels  of  government, 
this  unique  organization  has  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  legisla- 
tors, citizens  groups,  the  media,  and 
others  seeking  effective  leadership  and 
efficient  allocation  of  public  resources. 

A  privately  financed,  nonprofit  and 
nonpartisan  research  organization,  the 
Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Council  is  a 
prolific  source  of  statistical  reports 
dealing  with  important  trends  in  tax 
collections,  aid  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, expenditures  in  public 
schools,  teachers'  salaries,  and  other 
areas.  The  dissemination  of  these  re- 
search reports  has  contributed  greatly 
to  increasing  public  awareness  and  the 
promoting  of  governmental  efficiency 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  The  Ohio 
Public  Expenditure  Council's  consist- 
ent monitoring  of  these  important 
measures  has  also  provided  Ohioans 
with  a  constructive  historical  outline 
which  will  prove  invaluable  in  con- 
structing solutions  for  future  prob- 
lems. 

The  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Council  are 
determined  by  a  30-member  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  the  meml)ership. 
The  board  currently  includes  some  of 
the  finest  industrial,  financial,  utility, 
and  commercial  leaders  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

I  offer  my  warm  congratulations  to 
executive  director  Charles  Calhoun  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Ohio  Public  Ex- 
penditure Council's  40th  anniversary. 
Ohio's  citizens  and  elected  representa- 
tives in  Washington.  Columbus,  and 
its  local  communities  have  been  well 
served  by  this  fine  organization.  On 
behalf  of  all  Ohioans,  I  extend  to  the 
Ohio  Public  Expenditure  Council  our 
best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
continued  service  and  our  deep  grati- 
tude for  a  job  well  done  in  years  past.* 


COMMENDS  THE  OHIO  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE  COUNCIL 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decem.ber  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  will  want  to  join  with 
me  in  commending  the  Ohio  Public 
Expenditure  Council  on  its  40th  anni- 
versary of  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Ohio. 

Since  1941,  the  Ohio  Public  Expendi- 
ture Council  has  distinguished  itself  as 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 
SECRETARY  JAMES  WATT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther to  my  recent  comments  in  sup- 
port of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following 
interview  conducted  by  Lee  Edwards 
which  appeared  in  the  October  1981 
issue  of  Conservative  Digest. 

CD:  What  would  you  like  to  be  remem- 
bered for  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Watt.  We  are  responsible  for  managing 
one-third  of  the  nations  surface.  And.  as  a 
consequence,  we  have  stewardship  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  those  lands  are  man- 
aged   for   America's   short-term    and    long- 
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lerm  benefit.  Every  decision  thai  we  make 
has  to  be  measured  in  three  ways:  Will  it 
improve  our  national  security?  Will  it  pro- 
tect the  environment?  And.  will  it  create 
jobs? 

So  as  we  addre.ss  the  park  issues,  the  wild- 
life issues,  energy,  coal  or  whatever  issues, 
we  measure  them  in  that  context.  As  Secre- 
tary. I  want  to  be  remembered  as  one  who 
had  enough  vision  to  exercise  the  common- 
sense  judgment  to  provide  for  security,  pro- 
lection  of  the  environment  and  creation  of 
jobs  that  will  not  only  benefit  us  right  now 
in  the  early  'SOs  but  for  the  generations  yet 
to  come.  It's  a  balancing  act  to  see  that 
these  resources  are  used  for  these  different 
periods  of  time. 

CD:  You  mentioned  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment owns  one-third  of  the  nation's 
land.  Is  that  too  much? 

Watt.  We  do  not  plan  at  this  time  or  in 
the  future  to  initiate  a  program  to  dispose 
of  these  lands.  It's  a  question  of  steward- 
ship, taking  care  of  that  which  I  am 
charged  with  caring  for:  one-third  of  the 
land.  That's  my  responsibility  and  mission.  I 
am  not  trying  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  lands, 
except  in  small  parcels  of  land  where  you 
can  give  them  to  local  or  slate  governments 
for  public  puriKises.  recreation,  parks,  hospi- 
tals, schools  and  the  like.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  massive  transfers  of  land  to  private 
or  slate  governments. 

CD:  Are  you  satisfied  with  what  you've 
done  so  far  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Watt.  Yes.  extremely  satisfied.  I  am  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  how  quickly  the  career 
employee  has  responded  to  direction.  The 
Reagan  campaign  promised  repeatedly  a 
series  of  actions.  And  so.  when  I  came  in. 
my  responsibility  was  simply  to  implement 
what  the  President  had  promised.  I  didn't 
have  to  go  out  and  start  studies,  commis- 
sions and  advisory  boards  to  see  what  we 
had  to  do.  We  knew  what  needed  to  be  done 
for  America.  The  President  had  been  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  so  we  simply  came  in  and 
quickly  implemented  a  management-by-ob- 
jective program  and  gave  orders  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

And  boy.  the  special-interest  groups 
squawked,  but  the  career  employees  were  so 
pleased  to  have  someone  tell  them  what  to 
do  that  they  did  it.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  philo- 
sophically biased. 

I  have  selected  a  group  of  conservative 
people  to  staff  this  department,  and  we 
have  been  consistent  with  the  Reagan  phi- 
losophy. We  have  had  an  18-month  program 
to  turn  this  department  around  and,  candid- 
ly, we  are  far  ahead  of  the  program.  I'm  sur- 
prised at  how  rapidly  we  are  moving. 

I  found  that  the  programs  that  we  deal 
with  here  were  way  out  in  left  field.  And 
our  objective  is  to  bring  that  pendulum 
down  into  the  main  line,  where  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  and  the  law  is.  We  have  had 
to  make  some  decisions  that  could  be  inter- 
preted as  prodevelopment  decisions,  because 
indeed  they  are,  but  when  you  find  every- 
thing in  left  field,  you  have  to  swing  that 
pendulum  more  to  the  right.  We've  done 
that,  and  we're  getting  it  where  we  needed 
to  go,  and  the  progress  has  been  much  more 
rapid  than  I  expected  it  to  be. 

CD:  Is  that  why  there  has  been  so  much 
violent  opposition,  calls  for  your  resignation 
and  harsh  rhetoric  by  environmentalist 
groups  and  political  groups  as  well? 

Watt.  There  has  been  a  hostile  reaction, 
but  it  has  been  by  a  very  few  people.  We 
deal  here,  in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
with     over     220    national    special-interest 
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Kroup.s.  Of  that  number,  fewer  than  10  have 
rome  against  me  personally.  And  yet  these 
groups  have  a  special,  almost  cozy,  relation- 
ship with  the  national  media.  If  you  just 
read  what's  written  by  the  Washington 
press  corps,  you  would  feel  that  everybody 
in  the  environmental  movement  is  against 
what  we  are  doing.  That  is  not  the  case  at 
all.  The  groups  that  are  opposing  me  per- 
sonally, opposing  my  programs,  are  part  of 
the  22  groups  that  in  September  1980  op- 
posed Ronald  Reagan's  election  and  came 
out  for  Carter. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  they  did  two 
things:  They  came  out  for  Carter  and 
against  Reagan.  They  campaigned  aggres- 
sively against  Reagan,  and  then  when  he 
was  elected  and  appointed  me,  they  all  testi- 
fied against  me  personally,  and  they  have 
fought  everything  we  have  done. 

Why  did  they  do  that?  The  reason  is  that 
these  groups— and  they  are  liberal  groups, 
not  real  conservation  groups— have  lost 
their  privileged  access  to  positions  of  power 
in  Washington.  We  have  just  shut  the  door. 
We  told  them:  "You  will  have  equal  tux;ess 
with  anybody  else,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
give  you  the  privileged  keys  to  the  front 
door,  as  you  have  had  to  the  exclusion  of  ev- 
erylKJdy  else."  And  they  do  not  like  it.  I 
don't  blame  them.  If  you  have  privileged 
treatment,  you  hate  to  lose  it. 

And  they  have  lost  their  special  access  not 
just  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  but  also 
to  the  entire  Reagan  administration.  Now 
they  come  in  on  an  equal  footing  with  ev- 
erybody else,  and  they  don't  like  it.  They 
have  also  lieen  able  to  raise  a  lot  of  money 
by  trying  to  create  a  bogeyman,  and  they 
have  enjoyed  the  headlines  that  they  have 
gotten.  But  we  have  to  believe  as  events 
unfold,  the  media  will  surely  recognize  what 
the  truth  is,  and  they  will  balance  things 
out.  If  we  didn't  have  that  basic  commit- 
ment to  truth,  we  couldn't  keep  going. 

CD:  There  has  been  much  talk  about  leas- 
ing the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  for  oil  and 
gas  drilling.  What  are  the  states  saying?  Are 
they  for  or  against  it? 

Watt.  The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  deter- 
mined by  how  it  manages  its  human  re- 
sources and  its  natural  resources.  And  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  through  his  revolution,  has 
set  a  new  priority  for  dealing  with  the 
human  resources  of  America.  The  President 
has  not  addressed  natural  resources  person- 
ally, but  he  has  given  me  the  charge  to  do 
so.  We  are  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  man- 
aged for  the  benefit  of  America  so  that  we 
can  retain  a  position  of  greatness  and  con- 
tinue with  that  greatness.  And  in  doing 
that,  and  in  carrying  out  the  mission  of 
managing  natural  resources,  you  have  to  in- 
ventory and  catalog  to  see  what  you  have. 

Now  we  have  responsibility  for  over  one- 
third  of  the  surface  of  America.  We  don't 
know  what  amounts  of  strategic  minerals  we 
have.  We  don't  have  any  idea  how  much 
energy  we  have— oil,  gas  or  uranium.  We 
have  1  billion  acres  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  lands,  and  we  don't  know  their  value. 
We  don't  know  the  extent  of  their  worth. 
And  until  we  inventory  and  catalog  those 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  we  do  not 
know  the  greatness  or  the  potential  great- 
ness of  America.  So  our  first  duty  is  to  in- 
ventory and  catalog  the  wealth  of  America 
so  we  can  then  make  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  determine  its  greatness. 

Now,  we  know  from  experience  that  there 
is  great  wealth  in  portions  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  states  of  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  eager, 
extremely  eager,  to  have  us  drill  there.  And, 
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they  do  everything  they  can  to  gel  us  to 
issue  additional  leases,  t>ecause  it  stimulates 
the  economy  and  creates  jobs.  It's  good  for 
America.  And  there  is  al>solutely  no  degra- 
dation to  the  environment.  It's  failsafe. 

In  California,  we  have  3,507  wells  drilled 
off  the  coast.  This  is  a  surprise  to  many, 
since  Governor  Brown  acts  as  though  drill- 
ing is  a  brand  new  intrusion.  Three  thou- 
sand of  the  3,507  wells  as  drilled  on  state  of 
California  lands  are  within  three  miles  from 
the  shore.  And  great  wealth  has  inured  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state  of  California  l)e- 
cause  of  them.  The  other  507  well  are  off 
the  coast  of  California  beyond  the  3  mile 
limit.  So.  California  has  benefited  from  the 
drilling.  They  encouraged  it.  and  they  con- 
tinue to  lease  it.  We've  had  one  major  spill 
in  many  years,  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel off  the  coast  of  California.  And  now, 
within  the  last  90  days,  California  has  com- 
menced a  process  to  allow  drilling  for  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  and 
you  don't  hear  a  whisper  about  it. 

So  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  criticism  and 
opposition  to  OCS  development  is  not  oppo- 
sition to  oil  and  gas  activities,  which  are 
sought  after  in  many  years.  There  is  no 
danger  to  the  environment,  as  a  practical 
matter.  Opposition  is  political  activity  that 
has  t)een  carried  out  for  different  motives. 

CD:  What  is  the  current  status  of  your 
plan  on  these  1  billion  acres  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf? 

Watt.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
pursue  aggressively  a  program  to  allow 
those  lands  to  \x  considered  for  lease  in  the 
next  five  years.  Every  one  of  those  acres 
that  is  not  needed  for  national  defense  or 
some  other  reason  will  be  available  for  leas- 
ing. And  we  hope  the  government  will  be 
able  to  lease  maybe  10  million  acres  a  year 
to  see  what  potential  we  have  for  oil  and  gas 
in  those  lands. 

CD:  Are  you  a  part  of  the  sagebrush  rebel- 
lion, and  if  so,  why? 

Watt.  The  President  and  I  call  ourselves 
sagebrush  rel)els.  We  have  done  that  be- 
cause we  believe  that  in  America  there 
should  always  be  a  spirit  calling  for  free- 
dom—a spirit  that  would  defy  the  federal 
government's  intruding  on  and  abusing  indi- 
vidual lit>erties. 

In  the  last  four  years,  this  department 
managed  the  lands  in  an  oppressive  manner, 
without  regard  to  state  rights  or  governors 
or  legislators  or  county  governments  or  pri- 
vate users.  They  were  so  offensive  in  the  ar- 
rogant way  they  managed  this  department 
that  it  caused  the  ranchers,  miners,  city 
folks,  hunters  and  fishermen  to  just  come 
unglued  and  fight  that  kind  of  Washington 
bureaucracy. 

We  have  been  here  seven  months  now  and 
have  turned  the  department  around.  We 
have  adopted  a  good  neighbor  policy.  We 
have  opened  the  lands  up  so  people  can  go 
hunting  and  fishing,  so  they  can  enjoy  the 
lands,  so  they  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the 
sagebrush  ret>ellion  is  not  a  big  issue  any- 
more. 

We  have  received  phenomenal  support 
from  all  the  governors  of  the  West  with 
regard  to  this  issue,  with  one  exception- 
Jerry  Brown.  Most  of  these  governors  are 
Democrats,  but  they  are  fully  supportive, 
because  we  have  been  so  responsive  to  their 
needs.  So.  while  I  hope  that  there  will 
always  be  this  spirit  of  the  sagebrush  rebel- 
lion coming  out  of  the  hearts  of  anybody 
that  will  challenge  Washington  at  any  time, 
it  is  not  now  open  warfare  as  it  was  in  1978- 
80.  We've  really  defused  it. 
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CD:  You  have  been  at  the  center  of  a  po- 
litical hurricane  for  seven  months  now.  How 
do  you  relax,  or  don't  you? 

Watt.  I  haven't  been  able  to  yet.  But  my 
wife  and  I  have  got  our  kids  back  in  college. 
They  both  go  to  Oral  Roberts  University. 
And  we  have  tried  to  get  away  to  the  moun- 
tains. I  spent  a  week  in  Alaska,  and  we  are 
going  west  to  have  some  time  in  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Tetons.  Just  being  with  good 
people,  I  think,  is  the  answer  to  finding  a 
way  t/)  relax. 

CD:  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  Western- 
er? 

Watt.  Very  definitely.  My  heart's  a  West- 
ern heart.  I  was  bom  and  raised  and  educat- 
ed there.  There's  a  different  attitude  in 
Westerners- the  desire  for  individuality  and 
independence  that  I  think  can  be  snuffed 
out  in  other  places. 

CD:  Would  you  recommend  working  in 
the  federal  government  to  your  children? 

Watt.  Yes.  Because  government  is  to 
serve,  and  that's  what  we  are  to  do.  to  serve 
one  another.  Government  is  to  serve  the  in- 
dividual, not  to  dictate  or  control  that  indi- 
vidual. And  if  people  who  are  committed  to 
service  allow  the  government  to  be  taken 
over  by  those  who  want  to  dominate,  Amer- 
ica loses  its  basic  freedom. 

Individual  liberty,  not  government,  should 
be  the  cornerstone  of  America.  That's  a 
challenge,  and  many  people  who  are  in  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  lose  that 
perspective.  And  that's  why  the  system  has 
grown  and  l)ecome  so  all-encompassing  and 
such  a  financial  burden  and  wrong.  And 
that  is  why  President  Reagan  is  changing, 
through  a  Reagan  revolution,  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  federal  system.  Federalism 
is  critical,  for  that  reason. 

CD:  Do  you  have  any  regrets  about  having 
taken  this  job? 

Watt.  No.  I  have  had  to  do  what  I've  done 
and  I  have  done  it  in  the  best  way  that  I 
know  how.* 


CT.A.RIFYING  THE  CURRENT 
STATUS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 


•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  has  surrounded  the 
news  of  possible  new  social  security  fi- 
nancing. It  has  become  a  political  foot- 
ball that  some  would  use  against  the 
Reagan  administration  rather  than  to 
help  provide  solutions  to  the  problems 
they  helped  to  create.  Four  years  ago. 
a  Democrat  controlled  Congress  prom- 
ised that  a  huge  payroll  tax  increase— 
$227  billion  over  10  years— would  keep 
the  social  security  trust  funds  in  the 
black,  but  the  trust  funds  are  already 
in  trouble. 

The  social  security  funds  are  sched- 
uled to  go  bankrupt  in  barely  a  year, 
but  there  is  still  no  clear  agreement  on 
what  will  be  done.  On  November  4  the 
Democratic-dominated  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  killed  a  propos- 
al for  major  long-term  adjustments  in 
the  system  that  would  have  assured 
solvency  for  social  security  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 
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These  proposals  were  put  forward  by 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee 
Chairman.  Democrat  J.  J.  Pickle  and 
Republican  Barber  Conable.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  vote  in  that  committee  was 
basically  along  party  lines  with  the 
bill  being  rejected  18-14.  In  the  uproar 
over  the  possible  future  changes  in 
social  security,  many  forget  that  the 
Democrats  have  suggested  in  the  past 
that  the  retirement  age  for  receiving 
full  benefits  be  raised  from  65  to  68 
and  the  use  of  general  revenue  funds 
to  bail  the  system  out. 

Even  if  the  Pickle  proposal  had 
passed  in  committee,  the  House  Speak- 
er warned  that  he  would  never  allow 
the  bill  to  come  to  the  House  for  a 
vote.  With  this  type  of  attitude  from 
the  House  leadership,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  willing  to  threaten  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  system 
for  political  purposes. 

Some  people  contend  that  interfund 
borrowing  between  the  three  trust 
funds  for  social  security  will  keep  the 
program  solvent.  In  fact,  all  this  will 
do  is  delay  facing  the  real  financial 
problems  the  system  faces.  Under  the 
most  optimistic  economic  conditions, 
interfund  borrowing  will  avert  a  crisis 
until  the  1990's;  however,  if  unemploy- 
ment continues  to  drain  us  of  suffi- 
cient revenues  and  if  the  economy 
does  not  perform  as  well  as  is  hoped, 
interfund  borrowing  could  only  be  suf- 
ficient until  1984. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  left  with 
virtual  guarantees  that  any  cushion  of 
revenue  borrowing  may  provide  in  the 
short  run  will  be  used  up  by  the  time 
Congress  is  permitted  by  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  to  again  consid- 
er long-term  solutions.  What  this 
means  is  that  any  long-term  solutions 
Congress  may  come  up  with  at  that 
time  will,  by  necessity,  be  painful  and 
abrupt,  with  no  time  to  phase  in  any 
changes  which  may  have  to  be  made 
in  the  system's  financial  structure. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  social  security 
has  become  the  partisan  political  issue 
that  it  has.  The  people  to  lose  from 
this  political  toying  with  the  system 
are  the  36  million  who  now  receive 
benefits  and  the  117  million  people 
who  pay  taxes  to  support  it. 

The  Democratic  House  leadership 
has  not  stated  any  valid  reason  for  de- 
laying these  financing  decisions.  I 
would  speculate  that  they  are  hoping 
to  use  it  as  a  political  issue  in  the  next 
election  and  then  blame  the  Republi- 
cans for  the  problems  that  they  them- 
selves created.  I  am  fearful  that  this 
social  security  system  will  end  up  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  then  we 
will  be  forced  to  take  money  from  gen- 
eral revenues,  thus  making  it  a  welfare 
program  for  the  aging.  This  is  some- 
thing that  both  taxpayers  and  our 
older  citizens  do  not  want. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  accepted 
its  fiscal  responsibility.  The  American 
people  deserve  better  that  they  are  re- 
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ceiving  and  they  need  assurance  that 
the  social  security  system  will  contin- 
ue as  an  earned  benefit  program.  The 
only  way  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  if  the  entire  Congress,  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  works  together  to 
author  a  program  that  would  put  the 
social  security  program  back  on  sound 
financial  footing.  No  solution  will  be 
without  sacrifice. 

There  are  simple  answers— just  not 
easy  ones.  Either  benefits  must  be 
changed,  payroll  taxes  raised  even  fur- 
ther, or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
administration's  plan  leaned  more 
heavily  to  limiting  benefits— particu- 
larly early  retirement— while  actually 
reducing  the  payroll  tax.  Because  of 
its  emphasis  on  benefit  reductions; 
however,  the  plan  was  not  well  re- 
ceived. We  must  also  consider  that 
social  security  taxes  have  been  raised 
by  840  percent  since  1962  and  may 
have  reached  the  limit  the  public  is 
willing  to  bear.  For  these  reasons,  the 
dilemma  facing  Congress  is  clear. 

Hopefully,  the  House  leadership  will 
recognize  its  responsibility  and  allow 
social  security  financing  bills  to  come 
to  the  floor  for  scrutiny,  debate,  and  a 
vote.  This  is  only  fair  to  the  constitu- 
ents we  all  represent.  Only  then  can 
we  address  the  short-  and  long-term 
problems  of  the  system,  while  at  the 
same  time  keep  faith  with  our  retired 
Americans.* 


CUTTING  THE  COAST  GUARD 
BUDGET 
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Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  concern  over  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  currently 
facing  an  expansion  of  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities and  simultaneously  a 
move  to  cut  its  budget  and  the  number 
of  people  needed  to  carry  out  those  re- 
sponsibilities. We  cannot  logically 
expect  the  Coast  Guard  to  discharge 
its  duties  safely  and  competently  by 
reducing  their  already  inadequate  re- 
sources. Among  these  duties  such  as 
providing  aids  to  navigation,  insuring 
commercial  and  recreation  vessel 
safety,  and  conducting  search  and 
rescue  missions,  we  presently  have  a 
Coast  Guard  of  brave  men  and  women 
who  are  being  asked  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  curtailing  the  epidemic  rise  in 
violent  crime  in  this  country. 

Specifically,  we  are  asking  our  Coast 
Guard  to  patrol  our  shores  and  to 
stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  coming 
into  this  country  from  foreign  sources. 
In  essence,  the  Coast  Guard  is  being 
asked  to  take  on  the  immense  task  of 
combating  this  prime  factor  underly- 
ing the  precipitous  rise  in  violent 
crime— illicit  trafficking  in  drugs. 
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The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  this  type  of  activity  is  to 
detect  or  deter  75  percent  of  the  drugs 
smuggled  into  this  country  by  sea. 
This  goal  is  not  realistic  in  the  sense 
that  it  represents  what  the  Coast 
Guard  can  do  with  its  limited  re- 
sources. Rather,  it  is  the  level  of  inter- 
diction judged  necessary  to  create  a 
substantial  negative  economic  impact 
on  the  drug  smuggling  industry  as  a 
whole. 

According  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  oversight  report 
on  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  entitled 
"Semi  Paratus."  the  overall  additional 
cost  associated  with  increased  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  increased  oper- 
ating time  necessary  to  achieve  the  75 
percent  goal  is  estimated  by  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  $2.3  billion  over  a  10-year 
period. 

While  the  current  administration 
maintains  that  it  is  serious  about 
launching  a  vigorous  war  on  crime,  it 
is  gutting  those  resources  necessary  to 
carry  out  and  win  that  war.  Today  we 
are  voting  on  an  authorization  bill 
that  underfunds  this  vital  organiza- 
tion, and  we  face  the  prospect  of  even 
deeper  cuts  in  Coast  Guard  resources. 
In  this  regard.  Coast  Guard  Comman- 
dant John  B.  Hayes  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation,  that  if  his  agency  were  cut 
by  12  percent  beyond  the  March 
budget  proposal,  it  would  have  to  halt 
its  drive  against  drug  smugglers. 

If  we  plan  to  take  a  tough  stance 
and  declare  war  against  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  this  country  and  the  at- 
tendant increase  in  violent  crime,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  adequately  fund 
and  equip  those  who  risk  their  lives 
fighting  this  war. 

Currently,  due  to  the  efforts  of  dedi- 
cated Coast  Guard  men  and  women, 
drug  smuggling  is  a  risky  proposition. 
If  we  are  to  make  this  activity  a  no- 
win  proposition,  where  admittedly  the 
payoffs  are  substantial,  we  must  make 
certain  to  fund  adequately  this  vital 
organization.* 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  clerk  of  the  Hayward  Unified 
School  District  Board  of  Education  re- 
garding cutbacks  in  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program.  A  major  concern 
facing  Americans  today  is  the  well- 
being  of  our  children.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration budget  forgot  this  priori- 
ty and  made  a  huge  cut  in  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  The  impact  of  these 
cuts  is  clearly  spelled  out  in  Ms.  Gail 
Bunker's  letter  which  follows: 
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As  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  Bay  Area, 
we  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the 
impact  on  our  school  district  of  cutbacks  in 
the  federal  school  lunch  program.  Although 
we  have  not  decreased  the  size  of  portions 
nor  compromised  on  nutrition,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  lo  increase  prices  for  our 
youngsters.  In  our  experience,  participation 
declines  approximately  one  percent  for  each 
penny  of  price  increase.  In  September  of 
this  year,  participation  declined  5  percent 
and,  so  far  in  October,  we  have  experienced 
a  decline  of  18  percent  in  the  total  lunch 
count  per  day  as  compared  to  last  year's  fig- 
ures. As  you  no  doubt  realize,  declining  par- 
ticipation by  those  able  to  pay  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  program. 

We  in  Hayward  are  committed  to  provid- 
ing nutritious  meals  to  needy  pupils  and  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  adequate  nutrition 
for  learning.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  aware 
of  pressure  to  keep  shrinking  resources  in 
the  classroom.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue to  oppose  cutbacks  in  federal  educa- 
tion dollars,  particularly  in  this  necessary 
program. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  commit- 
ment to  public  education  and  for  your  able 
representation.* 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  EXPAND- 
ING PRIVATE  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Reagan's  call  for 
expanded  volunteer  efforts  to  meet 
our  country's  social  needs,  the  editor 
of  the  Lutheran  magazine.  Mr.  Walter 
A.  Kortrey.  has  written  a  thoughtful 
and  thought-provoking  editorial  on 
the  subject.  I  commend  Mr.  Kortrey 
for  his  support  for  greater  private  ini- 
tiatives. At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  his  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lutheran  of  October  21, 
1981. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Supply-Side  Giving  and  Caring 
(By  Walter  A.  Kortrey) 

The  letters  that  some  readers  write— the 
"vibrations"  in  many  congregations  and  the 
pulse  readings  from  pastors  lead  to  an 
almost  certain  conclusion;— A  substantial 
majority  of  Lutherans  in  the  United  States 
approve  the  budget  cuts  in  social  services  re- 
sulting from  the  "supply-side"  economic 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

Are  we  equally  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  greater  volunteer  efforts  and 
more  personal  financial  sacrifice  in  behalf 
of  local  social  services  and  human  welfare 
programs? 

In  his  televised  address  to  the  nation  in 
September  Reagan  said,  "We  are  launching 
a  nationwide  effort  to  encourage  our  citi- 
zens to  join  us  in  finding  where  need  exists 
and  then  to  organize  volunteer  programs  to 
meet  that  need." 

The  need  to  which  the  President  alluded 
is  plain  to  see.  as  Ploramae  Geiser  discov- 
ered in  her  interviews  with  Lutheran  social 
services  workers.  The  needs  of  people,  espe- 
cially at  the  low  income  level,  are  becoming 


more  apparent  every  day  as  cuts  in  social 
services  take  effect. 

A  sheltered  workshop  for  retarded  youth 
and  adults  loses  its  funding.  Productive 
work  contracted  by  local  industry  is  sus- 
pended and  a  young  retarded  person's  sense 
of  worth  and  responsibility  is  set  back 
beyond  recall. 

A  single,  working  mother  in  a  low-income 
job  is  no  longer  entitled  to  food  stamps  or 
Medicare.  Her  local,  low-cost  child-care 
center  closes  down  for  lack  of  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  Training  Act  (CETA) 
funding.  Together  these  benefits  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  remain  employed  and 
feel  truly  needed.  Her  only  alternative  now 
is  to  quit  working  and  become  one  of  the 
truly  needy  on  the  stigmatized  welfare  roll. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  people  will  continue 
to  be  cared  for  through  block  grants  and 
state-funded  programs.  As  Reagan  has  said. 
"Government  must  continue  to  do  its  share, 
but  I  ask  all  of  you  as  private  citizens  to  join 
this  effort  too." 

Most  Lutherans  will  likely  respond  with 
enthusiastic  affirmation.  But  we  should  rec- 
ognize at  the  outset  what  the  President's 
call  really  means.  Such  "supply-side  benevo- 
lence" demands  more  than  a  1  percent  in- 
crease in  each  family's  giving  to  the  church. 
It  calls  for  much  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
of  unpaid  busy  work  in  the  church  base- 
ment. This  stewardship  program  requires 
sacrificial  giving  and  innovative  volunteer 
efforts  from  individual  members  and  con- 
gregations as  a  whole. 

Are  those  of  us  who  are  now  investing 
funds  in  tax-sheltered,  high-interest  savings 
accounts  willing  to  put  some  of  our  money 
into  services  for  poor  people  of  our  own 
communities? 

Is  every  salaried  worker  among  us  willing 
to  give  each  month's  tax  reduction,  as  small 
as  it  may  seem,  directly  to  the  work  of  social 
services? 

Will  those  who  are  employers  consider  the 
establishment  of  an  employee-sharing  pro- 
gram in  which  an  employee  is  loaned  at  full 
pay  to  some  special  community  service  for 
six  months  or  a  year? 

Are  we  ready  to  open  our  church  and 
parish  buildings  to  infant  day-care,  teen 
drug  and  emergency  food  supply  centers? 

Can  we  make  church-owned  properties 
available  for  temporary  housing  for  dis- 
placed families  and  homeless  vagrants? 

Are  we  willing  to  enlist  the  whole  congre- 
gation in  social  service  work,  joining  with 
others  in  the  community  in  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  troubled? 

Can  the  church  fill  the  budget  gap  with 
supply-side  compassion?  Are  we  able?  Per- 
haps it  is  too  much  to  ask.  But  we  must  be 
willing  to  try,  for  if  any  have  this  world's 
goods  and  see  brothers  and  sisters  in  need, 
yet  close  their  hearts  against  them,  how 
does  God's  love  abide  in  them?  Let  us  not 
love  in  word  or  speech  or  political  rhetoric, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SIOUX 
FALLS 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Sioux  Falls.  S. 
Dak.,  was  recently  awarded  the  second 
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place  Clean  Community  System  Na- 
tional Award  from  Keep  America 
Beautiful.  This  is  a  great  honor  for  my 
State's  largest  city,  and  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  the  residents  of  Sioux 
Falls  in  keeping  their  city  clean,  un- 
congested.  and  environmentally  safe. 
Sioux  Falls  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  all  other  cities  in  the  clean  com- 
munity program,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues here  today  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating Sioux  Falls  on  the  this 
great  honor.* 
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tinuation  of  a  policy  that  comes  at  the 
expense  of  an  entire  region  of  our 
Nation.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT  REMAINS  HIGH 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1981 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  received  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics from  the  State  of  Washington  for 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  picture 
is  bleak. 

There  are  eight  counties  in  the  third 
district,  which  I  represent,  suffering 
from  double-digit  unemployment. 
Here  are  some  figures  for  counties 
which  I  represent:  Clallam,  15.7  per- 
ocent;  Clark,  8.5  percent;  Cowlitz,  13.5 
percent;  Grays  Harbor,  14.1  percent; 
Jefferson.  10.4  percent;  Pacific,  13.9 
percent;  Mason,  15.9  percent;  Lewis, 
13.3  percent;  Thurston,  10.6  percent; 
and  Wahkiakum.  9.7  percent. 

These  depressing  statistics  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  economic  policy 
pursued  by  this  administration  which 
relies  on  high  interest  rates  to  curb  in- 
flation. The  third  district  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry. A  policy  of  high  interest  rates 
has  a  devasting  effect  on  homebuild- 
ing— in  turn,  the  wood  products  indus- 
try suffers. 

;  The  Western  Wood  Products  Asso- 
ciation has  reported  that  22.199  of  the 
West's  102,000  sawmill  employees- 
some  22  percent— were  out  of  work  as 
of  November  20  because  of  poor 
market  conditions.  That  is  an  increase 
in  unemployment  of  21  percent  over 
the  previous  week. 

An  additional  40,306  workers,  or  40 
percent  of  the  work  force,  had  cur- 
tailed shifts.  That  compares  with  33 
percent  the  previous  week. 

The  Association's  survey  showed 
that  222  of  the  756  sawmills  in  12 
Western  States  were  closed  in  the 
week  of  November  16-21.  10  more  than 
during  the  preceding  week.  An  addi- 
tional 267  reported  curtailed  oper- 
ations. 

In  Washington  State,  4,378  of  20,218 
sawmill  workers  were  off  the  job  and 
some  50  of  170  mills  were  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  demon- 
strate that  the  problem  is  not  localized 
to  the  third  district.  It  is  affecting  the 
entire  West.  We  cannot  allow  the  con- 


PERCY  L.  GREAVES,  JR.,  ON  THE 
DAY  OF  INFAMY-PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

*  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  offered  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  historians  pursuing  the 
truth,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Greaves  ar- 
ticle on  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  original 
manuscript,  the  edited  version  of 
which,  later  appeared  in  National 
Review  on  December  13,  1966.  Today, 
I  offer  the  conclusion  of  that  manu- 
script. I  think  it  fitting  to  raise  the 
question  40  years  after  Pearl  Harbor: 
Is  it  not  ironic  that  today,  both  eco- 
nomically and  militarily,  our  genera- 
tion and  generations  to  come,  are 
paying  both  in  lives  and  property,  for 
the  deliberate  and  calculated  plans  of 
so-called  American  leaders  who  made 
the  "Day  of  Infamy"  a  sad  chapter  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation?  Mr. 
Greaves  conclusion  follows: 

The  Day  of  Infamy— Part  II 

Actually,  of  course,  the  contest  for  China, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  been  be- 
tween the  Western  ideas  of  Japan  and  the 
Communist  ideas  of  the  Soviet  tfnion.  We 
decided  China's  future  as  early  as  June  1940 
when  we  decided  on  war  against  Japan.  Yet 
the  Admiral  tells  us.  "The  administration 
and  the  heads  of  the  armed  forces,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  doing  their  best  to  prevent 
or  postpone  a  war  with  Japan.  Roosevelt 
even  sent  a  personal  appeal  to  Hirohito  on 
the  evening  of  6  December." 

It  is  true  that  General  Marshall  and  Ad- 
miral Stark  did  warn  the  President  not  to 
send  Japan  an  ultimatum  before  we  were 
ready.  However,  the  President  rejected 
there  advice  and  sent  an  ultimatiun  on  No- 
vember 26th.  Roosevelt's  message  to  Hirohi- 
to was  sent  only  after  FDR  has  been  alerted 
that  the  Japanese  message  which  meant 
war  was  already  on  its  way.  The  message  to 
Hirohito  was  one  for  the  record,  after  he 
knew  there  was  no  hope  for  peace. 

Speaking  of  the  decoded  Japanese  mes- 
sages, the  Admiral  states:  "the  recipient, 
without  taking  notes,  had  to  read  these  sig- 
nals in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  who 
returned  them  to  Army  or  Navy  Intelligence 
Office,  where  all  copies  but  one  were 
burned."  Actually,  of  course,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  these  officials  from 
making  notes.  At  least  one  did.  The  so- 
called  "messenger"  was  a  top  Army  or  Navy 
Intelligence  officer  who  stood  ready  to 
supply  any  background  or  further  explana- 
tion requested.  On  this  point,  the  Intelli- 
gence Admiral  in  charge  of  these  intercepts 
testified:  "They  might  hold  the  book  as  long 
as  they  wished,  or  send  for  it  to  come  back 
again,  but  in  the  interest  of  security,  we  did 
not  like  to  send  out  individual  copies  for  re- 
tention." Any  neglect  of  these  important 
messages  by  any  recipient  was  a  sign  of  rank 
incompetency. 

On  at  least  one  occasion,  early  in  1941,  the 
State  Department  was  permitted  to  retain  a 
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copy  of  a  message.  This  was  when  Under 
Secretary  Sumner  Welles  informed  the 
Soviet  Embassy  of  a  decoded  message  indi- 
cating Germany's  intention  to  invade 
Russia.  There  are  indications  that  a 
German  spy  in  the  Russian  Embassy  report- 
ed this  information  to  Berlin.  Shortly  after- 
ward, we  decoded  a  message  from  Berlin  to 
Tokyo  indicating  that  we  had  read  the  Japa- 
nese message.  Fortunately,  the  Japanese 
continued  to  use  the  PURPLE  code  all 
through  the  war  and  we  continued  to  read 
Japanese  messages  right  up  to  V.J.  Day. 

When  the  Admiral  states  that  "all  copies 
but  one  were  burned,"  he  is  in  serious  error. 
Normally,  four  copies  were  kept— two  in  the 
Army  files  and  two  in  the  Navy  files.  In 
each  case  one  set  was  filed  by  the  Japanese 
serial  number  and  another  by  the  serial 
number  assigned  it  by  the  Service  filing  it. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  copies  of - 
some  of  these  intercepted  messages  were  or- 
dered to  be  destroyed  shortly  after  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  They  were  missing  from  the 
files  when  sought  in  Deceml>er  1943.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  truth  a  set  was  locat- 
ed and  they  were  replaced  in  both  the  Navy 
and  Army  files. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  flew  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  8.  1941.  Under 
Secretary  Porrestal  became  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Up  to  this  point  Forrestal 
had  been  chiefly  concerned  with  production 
and  had  not  been  in  on  the  intercepted  Jap- 
anese messages.  He  requested  and  was 
brought  a  set  of  the  key  messages  and  ap- 
parently had  them  in  his  possession  when 
file  copies  were  destroyed.  This  set  was  later 
located  in  a  Navy  safe  by  an  officer  who  du- 
plicated them,  placing  copies  in  the  proper 
files. 

Here  again,  one  could  go  on  citing  errors 
or  omissions,  but  it  would  serve  little  pur- 
pose. What  cannot  t>e  denied  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  responsible  for  the  policies 
which  took  us  into  war  contrary  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  American  people.  That  this  was 
done  stealthily  is  now  admitted  by  even  the 
Administration's  henchmen. 

After  years  spent  studying  the  available 
information,  the  writer  finds  it  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  three  men  most  responsible 
for  the  i>olicies  and  programs  which  led  to 
war  and  the  heavy  loss  of  life  at  Pearl 
Harbor  were  Secretary  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  his 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  George  C.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Stimson  comes  into  the  picture  first. 
As  President  Taft's  Secretary  of  War  (1911- 
1913),  he  opposed  Philippine  independence. 
His  intense  opposition  to  independence  led 
him  to  stress  the  possible  Japanese  conquest 
of  a  liberated  Philippine  Islands.  He  thus 
early  adopted  a  deep  anti-Japanese  convic- 
tion. In  1926,  he  visited  the  Islands  and.  in 
1928.  was  appointed  the  Governor  General 
of  the  Philippines  before  becoming  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  Secretary  of  State  in  1929. 
Over  the  years,  he  devottU  his  efforts,  with 
the  help  of  Frank  McCoy,  to  keeping  the 
United  States  in  the  Orient  as  an  opponent 
of  Japan. 

Japan  was  an  island  empire  that  operated 
largely  like  a  factory.  She  imported  food 
and  raw  materials  for  her  teeming  millions 
while  exporting  cheap  finished  goods  to  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  primarily  China.  For  dec- 
ades, she  strove  to  develop  Manchuria  and 
Northern  China  industrially  by  bringing  a 
western  form  of  civilization  to  that  area. 
The  Chinese  poured  into  the  Japanese-de- 
veloped areas,  largely  to  get  away  from  the 
marauding  war  lords  of  central  China. 
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Japan's  leaders  were  divided.  At  home, 
there  was  a  peace  party  and  a  war  party— 
but  Japan's  main  problem  was  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist  infil- 
tration and  anti-capitalistic  propaganda 
were  difficult  to  overcome. 

When,  in  1931.  Japan  attempted  to  pro- 
tect her  Manchurian  interests  against  the 
lawless  activities  of  Communist-incited  Chi- 
nese. Mr.  Stimson.  as  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
manded American  sanctions  against  Japan. 
President  Hoover  refused,  saying  sanctions 
meant  war  and  the  United  States  would  not 
go  to  war  over  China.  Secretary  Stimson 
was  no  more  successful  in  selling  his  policies 
to  Great  Britain.  However,  as  noted  ?.bove. 
General  McCoy  did  help  him  sell  these  poli- 
cies to  the  League  of  Nations,  forcing  Japan 
to  face  the  Soviet  Union  alone  in  the  Par 
East. 

During  the  interregnum  between  the  1932 
election  and  the  March  4.  1933.  inaugura- 
tion, Mr.  Stimson  twice  visited  President- 
elect Roosevelt  and  had  little  difficulty  in 
selling  the  President  to  be  his  anti-Japanese 
pro-Soviet  policy.  He  did  this  despite  the 
bitterness  between  the  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing Presidents.  Mr.  Stimson.  then  retired  to 
the  sidelines  until  President  Roosevelt, 
knowing  his  anti-Japanese  feelings,  appoint- 
ed him  Secretary  of  War  in  June  1940.  In 
this  position  he  advocated  increasingly 
strong  economic  measures  against  Japan 
until  finally,  on  July  28.  1941.  all  Japanese 
assets  in  the  United  States  were  frozen.  He 
opposed  all  meaningful  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese. 

On  November  25.  1941,  he  noted,  "The 
question  was  how  we  should  maneuver  them 
into  the  position  of  firing  the  first  shot 
without  allowing  too  much  danger  to  our- 
selves." Two  days  later,  as  mentioned  below, 
he  botched  up  the  warning  message  to  Gen- 
era] Short,  signing  It  "Marshall."  As  noted 
above,  he  played  a  role  with  the  Roberts 
Commission.  Still  later,  he  tried  to  overturn 
the  findings  of  the  Army  Pearl  Harbor 
Board. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  chief  executive 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  has  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  measures  that  led  to 
war  and  our  lack  of  preparation  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  His  New  Deal  had  not  eliminated 
the  unemployment  which,  by  the  end  of 
1938,  was  still  close  to  ten  millions.  It  was 
the  war  In  Europe  which  put  our  men  back 
to  work  at  wages  which  New  Deal  laws  per- 
mitted labor  unions  to  demand  but  which 
American  consumers  could  not  or  would  not 
pay.  However,  our  neutrality  laws  specified 
that  the  warring  nations  must  pay  "cash 
and  carry"  the  goods  they  wanted. 

On  March  12.  1940.  the  President,  at  a 
White  House  conference  discussing  French 
and  British  demands  for  war  materiel, 
stated,  "These  foreign  orders  mean  prosper- 
ity In  this  country  and  we  can't  elect  a 
Democratic  Party  unless  we  get  prosperity 
and  these  orders  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  Let's  be  perfectly  frank."  The 
Cabinet  member  noting  this  statement, 
added,  "And  he's  right." 

In  June  1940.  France  fell.  By  this  time 
England's  gold  was  pretty  well  committed. 
If  something  was  not  soon  done  to  keep  the 
orders  coming,  millions  of  Americans  would 
again  be  out  of  work. 

The  President  then  decided  to  run  for  an 
unprecedented  third  term.  He  invited  two 
Republicans.  Messrs.  Stimson  and  Knox,  to 
join  his  Cabinet.  He  urged  aid  for  China  and 
economic  measures  against  Japan  that 
would  put  that  country  into  an  economic 
straltjacket.    from   which   her   only   escape 
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was  war  or  surrender.  As  time  pressed,  he 
decided  on  the  "destroyer  deal"  to  keep 
England  afloat  until  after  the  election. 

While  the  President  was  telling  the  elec- 
torate he  was  going  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
his  aides  were  telling  Britain  to  be  patient, 
her  needs  for  more  help  would  be  met— but 
not  until  after  Election  Day.  Not  long  after 
the  votes  were  counted,  the  President  an- 
nounced what  later  became  known  as  the 
Lend-Lease  program.  Congress  enacted  it 
and  torpedoed  our  neutrality  law  with  its 
"cash  and  carry"'  precautions. 

Prosperity,  the  New  Deal  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  were  saved. 

Navy  officials,  with  orders  to  shoot,  rea- 
soned that  we  were  committed  to  war.  If 
Congress  wanted  our  "allies"  to  have  this 
materiel  it  must  be  the  Navy's  duty  to  see 
that  it  reached  them  safely.  Hitler's  Navy 
was  ordered  not  to  shoot  back.  So  we  fur- 
ther tightened  our  sanctions  against  Japan 
until  that  nation  had  to  sink  or  fight.  The 
policies  that  produced  this  result  were  those 
sponsored  and  sought  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Despite  many  Administration  attempts  to 
cover  up  the  fact,  the  legal  responsibility  of 
General  George  C.  Marshall  for  the  actual 
losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  quite  clear.  Howev- 
er, on  his  behalf  it  must  be  said  that  he 
knew  that  if  he  did  not  follow  the  wishes  of 
his  Commander-in-Chief.  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, he  was  through.  He  felt  his  alle- 
giance was  to  the  President  and  Command- 
er-in-Chief. For  him.  Roosevelt  was  the 
United  States  government. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  on  several  occa- 
sions Marshall  joined  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Stark,  In  requesting 
the  President  send  no  ultimatum  to  Japan. 
They  felt  we  could  not  be  ready  for  war 
until  February  or  March  1942.  By  that  time 
they  expected  we  would  have  sufficient  B- 
17  bombers  in  the  Philippines  to  defend  the 
islands  and  to  resist  any  movement  of  the 
Japanese  to  the  south. 

Then  too.  as  Marshall  and  Stark  told 
FDR,  "War  with  Japan  certainly  will  Inter- 
rupt our  transport  of  supplies  to  Siberia  and 
probably  will  Interrupt  the  process  of  aiding 
China.""  After  consultation  with  each  other. 
United  States,  British  and  Dutch  authori- 
ties in  the  Far  East  agreed  that  joint  mili- 
tary counteraction  against  Japan  should  be 
undertaken  only  In  case  Japan  attacks  or  di- 
rectly threatens  United  States.  British  or 
Dutch  territories. 

Our  Intelligence  knew  that  Japan  needed 
oil  badly  and.  if  not  permitted  to  buy  It, 
must  move  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  get 
it.  In  fact,  our  Intelligence  people  construct- 
ed and  furnished  the  President  a  Japanese 
war  schedule  based  on  her  need  for  various 
strategic  materials. 

The  Armys  responsibilities  for  Pearl 
Harbor  were  summed  up  by  an  Army  Gener- 
al on  October  31,  1941:  "The  mission  of  the 
Army  on  Oahu  is  to  defend  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Base  against  all  attacks  by  an 
enemy.  The  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
Hawaiian  (Army)  Air  Force  In  carrying  out 
this  mission  is:  (1)  to  search  for  and  destroy 
enemy  surface  craft  within  radius  of  action 
by  bombardment  aviation.  (2)  to  detect, 
intercept  and  destroy  enemy  aircraft  In  the 
vicinity  of  Oahu  by  pursuit  aviation."' 

At  that  time  Lt.  Gen.  Short  was  In  charge 
at  Fort  Shafter.  Oahu.  Through  no  fault  of 
his.  he  did  not  have  the  planes  or  other  ma- 
teriel needed  to  defend  the  fleet.  His  Imme- 
diate superior  was  General  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, who  passed  on  materiel  sent  the  Brit- 
ish. Chinese  and  Russians  and  who,  in  turn. 
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reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Stimson,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  was  not  in  the  chain  of  command 
and  knew  little  of  the  Army's  responsibil- 
ities and  capabilities. 

Late  in  November  1941.  on  the  plea  of 
Marshall  and  Stark,  a  modus  Vivendi  pro- 
posal was  drafted  for  submission  to  Japan. 
It  was  a  stop-gap  measure  to  gain  time  while 
we  got  better  prepared.  It  provided  for  three 
months  of  normal  trade  with  Japan  while 
negotiations  continued.  It  had  been  ap- 
proved by  our  "'war  cabinet"  as  well  as  most 
of  our  "Associated  Powers."'  The  first  thing 
on  November  27th.  Mr.  Stimson  phoned 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  learned,  to  his 
surprise,  that  the  modus  vlvendl  had  been 
killed.  Instead,  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent 
to  Japan  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  He  immediately  called 
the  White  House  and  FDR  confirmed  the 
fact.  Apparently,  the  decision  not  to  send 
the  modus  vlvendl  was  the  result  of  a  No- 
vember 25th  message  from  Owen  Lattlmore 
to  Lauchlln  Currle.  Lattlmore  was  then  the 
American  advisor  to  Chiang  Kai  Shek  In 
China,  and  Laughlln  Currle  was  an  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  President.  Lattlmore 
felt  Currle  "should  urgently  advise  the 
President"  that  a  modus  vlvendl  would  un- 
dermine Chinese  trust  in  America. 

With  this  information  confirmed  and 
General  Marshall  out  of  town,  Mr.  Stimson 
got  together  with  Admiral  Stark  and  Mar- 
shall's chief  of  War  Plans  to  draft  a  message 
to  General  MacArthur  in  the  Philippines. 
Similar  messages  were  also  sent  the  Com- 
manding Generals  at  the  Canal  Zone,  West 
Coast  and  Hawaii.  The  one  to  General 
Short  follows: 

"Negotiations  with  Japan  appear  to  be 
terminated  to  all  practical  purposes  with 
only  the  barest  possibilities  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  might  come  back  and 
offer  to  continue.  Japanese  future  action 
unpredictable  but  hostile  action  possible  at 
any  moment.  If  hostilities  cannot,  repeat 
cannot,  be  avoided  the  United  States  desires 
that  Japan  commit  the  first  overt  act.  This 
policy  should  not,  repeat  not.  be  construed 
as  restricting  you  to  a  course  of  action  that 
might  jeopardize  your  defense.  Prior  to  hos- 
tile Japanese  action  you  are  directed  to  un- 
dertake such  reconnaissance  and  other 
measures  as  you  deem  necessary  but  these 
measures  should  be  carried  out  so  as  not. 
repeat  not.  to  alarm  civilian  population  or 
disclose  intent.  Report  measures  taken. 
Should  hostilities  occur  you  will  carry  out 
the  tasks  assigned  In  Rainbow  five  so  far  as 
they  pertain  to  Japan.  Limit  dissemination 
of  this  highly  secret  Information  to  mini- 
mum essential  officers."— Marshall 

This  is  the  famous  "Do-Don't "  message. 
Note  that  it  was  signed  ""Marshall,""  not 
•"Stimson.""  Note  also  it  asks  Short  to  under- 
take ""such  reconnaissance""  as  he  deemed 
""necessary.""  Actually,  he  did  not  have  the 
planes  to  undertake  reconnaissance  because 
all  available  B-17s  not  given  to  the  "Associ- 
ated Powers"'  were  being  sent  on  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. General  Marshall  knew  this.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Stimson  did  not.  Note  also  that  it 
says,  '"Report  measures  taken."' 

Upon  receipt  of  this  message.  General 
Short  called  a  staff  meeting  before  wiring 
back  to  Washington  that  afternoon: 

""Report  Department  alerted  to  prevent 
sabotage.  Liaison  with  Navy  reurad  four 
seven  two  twenty  seventh.""— Short 

This  reply  was  received  in  Washington  on 
the  morning  of  November  28th.  It  was  Ini- 
tialed by  Stimson  and  rubber-stamped  by 
George  C.  Marshall. 
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Army  rules  and  regulations,  as  promulgat- 
ed by  General  Marshall,  stated  specifically 
that  when  a  lower  officer,  on  receipt  of  a 
communication,  reports  to  his  superior  the 
measures  taken,  and  the  superior  considers 
these  measures  incorrect  or  Insufficient.  It  Is 
then  the  duty  of  the  superior  officer  to 
order  a  correction.  Up  until  the  time  of  the 
attack.  General  Marshall  made  no  change  In 
or  comment  on  the  sabotage  alert. 

The  sabotage  alert  was  designed  to  protect 
the  Army  installations  from  the  large  local 
Japanese  population.  For  easy  guarding.  It 
provides  for  bunching  the  planes,  tip  to  tip. 
and  putting  anti-aircraft  ammunition  under- 
ground. These  were  the  conditions  that  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  attack.  This  created 
a  time-consuming  process  for  getting  planes 
into  the  air  and  firing  the  anti-aircraft  guns. 
This  alert  was  filed  with  and  known  to 
George  C.  Marshall,  and  It  was  his  responsi- 
bility that  it  was  never  changed. 

On  behalf  of  General  Short  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  next  message  from 
Washington,  sent  Army  Intelligence. 
Hawaii,  read: 

Japanese  negotiations  have  come  to  prac- 
tical stalemate  Stop  Hostilities  may  ensue 
Stop  Subversive  activities  may  be  expected 
Stop  Inform  Commanding  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff  only  MILES. 

The  following  day.  November  28,  the 
Army  Air  Commander.  General  Hap  Arnold, 
wired  General  Short: 

""Attention  Commanding  General  Hawai- 
ian Air  Force.  That  instructions  substantial- 
ly as  follows  be  issued  to  all  establishments 
and  units  under  your  control  and  command 
Is  desired:  against  those  subversive  activities 
within  the  field  of  investigative  responsibil- 
ity of  the  War  Department  (see  paragraph 
three  mid  SR  three  zero  dash  five)  the 
present  critical  situation  demands  that  all 
precautions  be  taken  at  once.  It  Is  desired 
also  that  all  additional  measures  necessary 
be  Initiated  by  you  immediately  to  provide 
the  following:  protection  of  your  personnel 
against  subversive  propaganda,  protection 
of  all  activities  against  espionage,  and  pro- 
tection against  sabotage  of  your  equipment, 
property  and  establishments.  This  does  not 
repeat  not  authorize  any  Illegal  measures. 
Avoiding  unnecessary  alarm  and  publicity 
protective  measure  should  be  confined  to 
those  essential  to  security.  It  is  also  desired 
that  on  or  before  December  five  this  year 
reports  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  Army 
Forces  of  all  steps  initiated  by  you  to 
comply  with  these  instructions."'— Arnold 

General  Short  understandably  took  these 
messages  as  confirmation  that  he  was  on 
the  right  alert.  If  he  was  not,  Marshall 
should  have  said  so.  As  the  Army  Manual 
states,  "The  Commander  alone  Is 
responsible.  ...  He  cannot  shift  this  re- 
sponsibility to  his  staff  or  to  subordinate 
commanders."' 

Much,  much  more  could  be  written,  but 
space  does  not  permit.  The  story  of  Pearl 
Harbor  is  important  today  because  it  Illus- 
trates that  those  In  political  power  tell  the 
American  public  only  what  they  want  them 
to  hear.  The  realities  behind  the  scene  are 
often  far.  far  different.  Men  In  political 
office  are  human  beings  like  everyone  else, 
subject  to  all  the  frailties  of  men— one  of 
which  is  the  desire  to  hide  their  mistakes.  It 
Is  thus  only  human  that  politicians  will  use 
all  the  powers  at  their  command  to  keep 
their  mistakes  from  being  made  public. 

The  answer  to  this  ever-growing  problem 
Is  (1)  reduce  the  power  of  the  politicians, 
and  (2)  create  an  ever-alert  opposition  seek- 
ing to  expose  the  errors  of  those  in  power. 
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Every  time  a  new  party  assumes  office,  it 
should  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  previous  administration,  exposing  all  its 
errors  to  wide  publicity.  This  might  make 
those  in  power  more  cautious  whenever 
they  were  tempted  to  abuse  their  power. 

Unfortunately,  President  Elsenhower 
vetoed  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
whole  New  Deal  and  the  actions  which  took 
us  into  World  War  II.  Thus,  the  errors  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  have  never 
been  properly  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of 
publicity.  As  a  result,  most  Americans  know 
only  the  apple-pollshlng  reports  of  the 
""court  historians"  who  live  at  the  public 
trough,  keeping  pertinent  Information  from 
'"revisionists""  seeking  the  whole  unvar- 
nished truth.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  GERALD  SMITH 


THE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM  THAT 
FACES  OUR  NATION 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  edito- 
rial from  KCMO  radio  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  commend  Con- 
gressman Skelton  for  his  efforts  in 
helping  to  solve  the  refugee  problem 
that  faces  our  Nation. 

Missouri  Congressman  Ike  Skelton  Has 
THE  Right  Idea  Abodt  "rHE  Refugee  Prob- 
lem IN  "rHE  United  States 

Missouri  Congressman  Ike  Skelton  has 
brought  to  KCMO  Radlo"s  attention  that 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  has 
not  replied  to  an  offer  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Belize  in  January  that  it  would  wel- 
come 1.000  refugees  from  Haiti  and  1.000 
from  Vietnam  to  their  country  as  long  as 
they  are  willing  to  farm.  Belize  Is  a  small 
country  squished  In  between  Guatemala 
and  Mexico's  Yucatan  Peninsula.  Belize  won 
Its  Independence  from  Britain  on  March 
11th  of  this  year.  The  country  has  three 
million  acres  of  idle  land  and  a  population 
of  only  145.000.  The  government  of  Belize  is 
looking  for  farmers  and  pioneers  to  till  the 
good,  but  untended  land.  Congressman  Skel- 
ton says,  ""The  United  States  has  a  serious 
refugee  problem.  We  can"t  afford  to  sit  on 
creative  solutions.  Good  faith  efforts,  such 
as  that  offered  by  Belize,  should  be  encour- 
aged and  recognized  by  the  state  depart- 
ment."" KCMO  Radio  agrees.  Refugees  from 
Haiti  have  been  streaming  Into  the  U.S.  at  a 
rate  exceeding  1.000  per  month  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  nearly  50,000  Haitians  are  now 
here  illegally.  And  this  past  September 
alone,  about  20,000  refugees  from  Southeast 
Asia  entered  the  United  States.  Skelton"s 
letter  to  Haig  dated  October  20th  is  co- 
signed  by  Congressman  Wendell  Bailey  of 
Missouri,  Larry  Winn,  Jr.  of  Kansas  and 
eleven  other  U.S.  Congtressmen. 

KCMO  News/Talk  81  commends  Con- 
gressman Ike  Skelton  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  this  action.  We  hope 
Secretary  Haig  will  respond  and  will  act 
positively  to  the  Belize  idea. 

Reply  comments  are  invited.  Please  direct 
them  to:  E^ditorial  Director.  KCMO  Radio. 
4500  Johnson  Drive.  Fairway.  Kansas 
66205.* 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Police 
Chief  Gerald  Smith  is  retiring  after  26 
years  of  service  to  Roxbury  Township. 
His  friends  and  fellow  policemen  at 
Roxbury  Police  Department  have 
asked  that  I  say  a  few  words  to  honor 
Chief  Smith  for  his  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  for  his  dedication  to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  recognize  this 
devoted  and  public-spirited  civil  serv- 
ant. 

After  completing  his  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Armed  Guard  during  World 
War  II,  Chief  Smith  returned  to  finish 
school  and  to  marry  his  lovely  wife, 
the  former  Rosalie  Fetcho.  Together, 
they  moved  from  Pennsylvania  to 
their  present  home  in  Roxbury  Town- 
ship. N.J..  in  1951. 

In  1955,  Chief  Smith  joined  the  Rox- 
bury Township  Police  Department, 
and  after  completing  the  training  pro- 
gram, he  was  instated  as  a  patrolman 
on  September  15,  1955.  During  his  dis- 
tinguished career  with  the  police 
force.  Gerald  Smith  was  promoted 
through  the  ranks  of  sergeant,  lieuten- 
ant, captain,  and  finally  to  chief  of 
police  on  January  1.  1978.  Chief  Smith 
is  both  respected  and  admired  by  his 
fellow  officers.  And.  from  all  reports. 
Chief  Smith  was  an  effective  and  inci- 
sive administrator  of  the  force. 

Chief  Smith  is  one  of  nine  members 
of  the  Juvenile  Conference  Commit- 
tee, a  community  institution  for  20 
years,  which  hears  first  offense  cases 
of  juveniles.  The  committee  has  the 
authority  to  take  minor  disciplinary 
action  against  most  offenders  as  a  de- 
terrent to  further  violations  of  law. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roxbury  Rotary 
Club  and  the  recipient  of  the  1977 
Roxbury  Township  Man  of  the  Year 
Award.  Chief  Smith  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  with  much  pride  that  we 
commend  Chief  Smith  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Roxbury  Township 
Police  Department  and  we  wish  him 
well  in  the  years  ahead.* 


LOSS  OF  CROPLAND  TO 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  loss  of  cropland  to  agri- 
culture is  of  great  concern  to  me.  In  a 
recent  trip  to  my  district  in  southern 
California,   I   had  an  opportunity  to 
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meet  with  local  groups  actively  in- 
volved in  developing  a  program  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  remaining  agri- 
cultural land  as  possible.  These  people 
are  not  hesitant  in  their  actions.  Their 
sense  of  purpose  is  well  grounded  in 
reason  and  fact,  and  is  widely  shared 
throughout  the  community. 

There  is  a  simmering  debate  under- 
way here  in  Washington  over  whether 
agricultural  land  conversion  is  a  prob- 
lem. This  debate  puzzles  my  constitu- 
ents, although  they  have  decided,  in 
my  judgment  correctly,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  difficulties  in 
making  up  its  collective  mind  is  not 
relevant  to  their  efforts  to  protect 
farmland. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  articles  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter describing  the  lack  of  unanimity 
within  the  Reagan  administration 
with  regard  to  a  Federal  response  to 
agricultural  land  conversion.  After  the 
articles,  I  include  one  of  the  White 
House  memoranda  referred  to  in  the 
articles. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Oct.  22. 
1981] 

HUD  Tries  To  Block  Cropland-Saving 

Order 

(By  George  Anthan) 

Washington.  D.C— Officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD),  which  helps  finance  many 
land-gobbling  housing  and  commerical  de- 
velopments, have  been  campaigning  to  block 
a  presidential  order  designed  to  help  save 
prime  cropland. 

Robert  Gray,  former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Lands  Study  (NAI;S)  and 
now  an  official  at  the  American  Farmland 
Trust,  and  officials  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  say  the  efforts  to 
derail  the  land  preservation  order  are  being 
led  by  Donald  Hovde,  a  HUD  undersecre- 
tary, and  E.  S.  Savas,  an  assistant  secretary. 

Neither  HUD  official  could  be  reached  for 
comment.  White  House  officials  confirmed 
that  HUD  had  "expressed  reservations" 
over  the  proposed  order,  championed  by  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  John  Block. 

HUD  has  been  identified  by  the  USDA 
and  by  other  government  studies  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  steady  drain  of  prime  farml.  .id 
to  urban  and  other  uses. 

Block  proposed  last  spring  that  President 
Reagan  issue  an  executive  order  under 
which  all  federal  agencies  would  be  required 
to  take  potential  land  losses  into  account  in 
pursuing  their  various  activities.  The  USDA 
would  be  responsible  for  monitoring  the 
performance  of  other  departments. 

BLOCK  QUIZZED 

The  issue  came  up  for  discussion  at  a  Cab- 
inet council  meeting  on  Sept.  10.  and,  by 
various  accounts.  Block  was  peppered  with 
questions  and  criticisms,  for  which  he  was 
unprepared,  by  HUD  officials  and  Martin 
Anderson.  Reagan's  domestic  adviser. 

Presidential  orders  in  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration go  through  a  Cabinet  screening 
process,  starting  with  consideration  by  a 
Cabinet  council— a  sort  of  subcommittee  of 
Cabinet  members.  It  is  at  that  stage,  appar- 
ently, that  HUD  officials  intend  to  block 
the  land  preservation  order. 

At  the  USDA.  officials  said  Block  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  order,  and  that  he  will 
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be  more  fully  briefed  before  facing  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  their  staff  aides  again. 

The  Cabinet  council  on  food  and  agricul- 
ture, which  includes  Block,  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  and  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Malcolm  Baldrige,  had  been  sent  a 
memorandum  by  iU  executive  secretary, 
John  McClaughry,  outlining  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  land  preservation  order. 

NONPARM  USES 

The  report  notes  that  the  recent  NALS 
study  showed  the  United  States  is  losing 
some  3  million  acres  of  land  each  year  to 
non-farm  uses,  including  1  million  acres  of 
prime  land. 

"Federally  assisted  projects  for  housing, 
roads,  water  resource  development,  sewage 
treatment  and  other  public  works  have  con- 
tributed to  conversion  of  agricultural  land, 
not  only  because  of  the  farmland  that  is  ac- 
tually used  for  such  projects,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  additional  development  that 
usually  accompanies  major  public  works 
programs,"  the  White  House  memo  says. 

And  the  NA1£  report,  for  example,  identi- 
fied 90  federal  programs  that  reduce  avail- 
ability of  agricultural  land. 

"Those  who  manage  these  programs,"  the 
White  House  memo  adds,  "are  not  always 
aware  of  the  consequences  associated  with 
the  loss  of  agricultural  land." 

The  memorandum,  in  listing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  various  actions,  says  that  continuing 
a  policy  of  non-involvement  "implies  admin- 
istration's acceptance  of  market  as  last  allo- 
cator of  resources,  puts  burden  of  creating 
govemmentwide  agricultural  land  policy  on 
Congress,  avoids  creation  of  new  paperwork 
and  administrative  burdens,  relieves  fears  of 
increased  federal  involvement  in  land  use 
controls. "  This  is  under  the  "pro"  category, 
arguing  against  an  executive  order. 

But  the  memo  also  says  that  failure  to  act 
"could  be  viewed  a  administration's  lack  of 
interest  in  this  issue  "  and  that  'administra- 
tion will  have  to  act  anyway  in  response  to 
Congress,  l>etter  to  seize  the  initiative." 

The  memo  suggests  that  administration 
opposition  to  prime  land  preservation 
"would  be  poorly  received  by  farm  leader- 
ship in  Congress"  and  would  "fly  in  the  face 
of  broad  support."  Further,  the  memoran- 
dum says,  opposition  "would  be  adduced  as 
more  evidence  of  administration's  anti-envi- 
ronmental policy." 

PAST  EFFORTS 

The  Agriculture  Department  began  focus- 
ing on  the  land-loss  issue  in  1976,  when 
former  Secretary  Earl  Butz  urged  all  other 
Federal  agencies  to  use  prime  land  only 
when  no  suitable  alternative  site  was  avail- 
able. Former  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  in 
1978  directed  all  USDA  officials  to  avoid 
proposing  or  assisting  activities  likely  to 
cause  the  loss  of  prime  land. 

Also  in  1978,  the  USDA  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  along  with  10 
other  federal  agencies,  established  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Lands  Study,  which 
spent  18  months  and  $2.1  million  examining 
the  problem. 

TEXAS  EXAMPLE 

The  NALS  provided  details  on  how  HUD 
policies  have  led  to  destruction  of  prime 
land,  citing  Harris  County,  Texas,  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Harris  County,  which  includes  fast-grow- 
ing Houston,  covers  1.2  million  acres,  but 
fewer  than  500.000  of  these  acres  are  in  ag- 
ricultural production. 

In  1978.  HUD  participated  financially  in 
subdivisions  that  covered  13,000  acres, 
mostly  prime.  In  1979.  HUD  provided  assist- 
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ance  to  developments  that  converted  11,300 
acres  of  prime  food-producing  land,  and  in 
1980,  three  new  HUD-backed  subdivisions 
covered  4,786  acres  of  top-rated  land. 

David  Myers,  Harris  County's  soil  conser- 
vationist, estimates  that  80  percent  of  the 
remaining  prime  farmland  in  Harris  County 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  developers  and 
land  speculators. 

HUD'S  involvement  in  the  Harris  County 
developments  came  despite  charges  from 
the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Texas  State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Board,  the  Texas  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  USDA's  Soil  Conservation 
Service  that  the  federal  agency  had  not 
taken  the  land-loss  issue  into  account. 

HUD  now  is  considering  financial  partici- 
pation in  Atlanta  Suburbia  Estates,  a  devel- 
opment of  14,000  housing  units  and  covering 
2,500  acres  of  prime  farmland  near  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

HUD  contends  the  issue  of  prime  farm- 
land retention  is  not  significant  because  the 
area  of  the  subdivision  already  is  owned  by 
the  developer  and  "it  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
this  land  will  ever  be  available  for  future  ag- 
ricultural use." 

"This  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  if  I  ever 
heard  one,"  responds  Douglas  Wheeler,  also 
of  the  American  Farmland  Trust,  a  private 
organization  that  is  trying  to  raise  money  to 
aid  farmers  who  want  to  continue  farming 
in  areas  where  developers  are  paying  high 
prices  for  land. 

A  summary  of  HUDs  environmental 
impact  statement  about  the  development 
says  the  agency  is  "concerned  about  the  sig- 
nificant amount  of  prime  farmland  that  is 
lost  nationwide  each  year. "  But  the  summa- 
ry adds.  "Unfortunately,  HUD,  like  most 
federal  agencies,  is  not  mandated  to  protect 
prime  farm  lands. " 

TRULY  AMAZING 

Wheeler  calls  the  HUD  statement  "truly 
amazing  in  its  ignorance  of  the  issue." 

HUD  officials  participated  in  the  NALS 
project,  and  Gray,  the  study's  director,  said 
agency  representatives  provided  evidence 
that  their  department  had  contributed  to 
urban  sprawl  and  loss  of  farmland  through 
involvement  in  rural  developments  that  em- 
phasized construction  of  single  houses  on 
large  lots. 

"Now,  they  take  the  tack  that  an  execu- 
tive order  isn't  needed  and  that  their  in- 
volvement is  minimal,"  Gray  said. 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (Rep.,  Ore.)  has 
written  to  HUD  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce 
saying  the  agency's  stand  on  land  losses  is 
"distressing  to  me"  and  pointing  out  that 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  he  heads,  has  directed  HUD  to  take 
steps  to  "reduce  the  trend  of  agricultural 
land  conversion." 

Pierce  had  replied  to  Hatfield  that  his  de- 
partment believes  "it  is  important  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  balance  between  agricul- 
tural and  development  goals"  and  that  he 
prefers  to  "monitor  the  conversion  issue 
carefully  over  the  next  few  years. " 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Nov.  3,  1981] 

Farmland  Protection  Proposal  Divides 
Cabinet  Departments:  HUD  Hits  Free 
Market  Restraints 

(By  Larry  Green  and  Lee  May) 

Washington.— An  executive  order  pro- 
posed by  the  Agriculture  Department  as  an 
effort  to  protect  the  nation's  farmland  is 
being  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
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ing  tmd  Urban  Development  as  a  shackle  on 
the  free  market. 

The  two  Cabinet-level  departments  are  in 
conflict  on  an  order  under  which  all  federal 
agencies  would  be  required  to  help  protect 
agricultural  land  from  conservation  to  other 
uses. 

The  proposed  order  is  under  review  by  an 
inter-agency  Cabinet  council,  which  in- 
cludes HUD  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. The  proposal  would  add  considerable 
weight  to  farmland-preservation  provisions 
in  a  farm  bill  now  before  Congress. 

The  ditch  that  the  proposal  ploughs  be- 
tween Reagan  Administration  officials  re- 
veals the  broader,  deep-rooted  conflict  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  interests— between 
growers  and  builders. 

programs  reduce  farmland 

Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Agricultur- 
al Lands  Study,  reporting  on  an  inquiry  or- 
dered by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
identified  90  federal  programs  that  "reduce 
the  availability  of  land  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction." Singling  out  HUD,  the  report  said 
the  agency's  programs  had,  for  example 
contributed  to  the  conversion  of  29,000 
acres  of  prime  agricultural  land  from  1978 
to  1980  in  just  one  Texas  county. 

But  in  an  internal  memo  prepared  for  its 
policy  and  research  division  HUD  called  the 
lands  study  "parochial"  and  said  it  offered 
"doomsday  scenarios."  HUD  asserted  that  it 
"is  concerned  about  the  significant  amount 
of  prime  farmland  that  is  lost  nationwide 
each  year."'  But  it  added,  ""unfortunately 
HUD,  like  most  other  agencies,  is  not  man- 
dated to  protect  farmlands." 

The  order  HUD  is  opposing  would  direct 
all  federal  agencies  that  finance  or  assist  in 
construction  and  improvement  projects  to 
administer  such  programs  so  they  ""will  not 
encourage  the  unnecessary  and  irreversible 
conversion  of  important  farmland  to  non- 
agricultural  uses. "  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment would  monitor  the  agencies'  compli- 
ance with  the  order. 

Peter  Ferrara,  an  official  in  HUD's  devel- 
opmeni,  and  research  division,  called  the 
proposal  "intervention  in  the  marketplace. 
The  market  ought  to  be  allocating  the  use 
of  land."  Ferrara  added  that  there  is  "an 
awful  lot  of  sentiment "  within  the  Adminis- 
tration for  that  view. 

Steve  H.  Hanke,  senior  economist  in  the 
President's  Council  of  Ekionomic  Advisers, 
backed  the  HUD  position,  calling  the  Agri- 
cultural Lands  Study  "technically  un- 
sound." 

However,  Robert  G.  Halstead.  a  soil  con- 
servation service  official  at  the  Agricultural 
Department,  said  his  agency  is  ""committed"" 
to  gaining  approval  of  the  executive  order. 
'"We're  trying  to  prevent  a  crisis,"  he  said. 

The  dispute  over  the  proposed  order 
reached  outside  the  cabinet  when  Sen.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  wrote  HUD  SecreUry 
Samuel  R.  Pierce  saying  it  was  "distressing  " 
to  see  HUD's  opposition  to  the  land  study. 
Hatfield  urged  Pierce  to  help  "protect  this 
vital  natural  and  strategic  resource." 

HOUSING  A  compelling  PRIORITY 

Pierce  wrote  back,  saying,  "There  are 
some  circumstances  in  which  the  need  for 
housing  is  a  compelling  priority,  even  if  it 
results  in  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
land.""  He  added  that  he  would  rather  see 
the  land  conversion  issue  monitored  ""over 
the  next  few  years'"  to  determine  whether 
an  executive  order  is  needed. 

Several  sources  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy said  they  believed  the  Administra- 
tion may  drop  the  proposed  order  after  Con- 
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gress  acts  on  the  farm  bill.  That  legislation, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  calls  on  all  federal 
agencies  ""to  take  steps  to  assure  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  federal  government  do  not 
cause  UJ5.  agricultural  land  to  be  irrevers- 
ibly converted  to  nonagricultural  uses." 

Food  and  Agriculture  Cabinet  Council 
Secretariat  Meeting 

Present:  Steve  Holloway.  Commerce:  Doug 
Reichley.  DOT:  Mike  Kane.  CEQ:  Emily  De 
Rocco,  Interior:  Ray  Lett.  USDA;  Bob  Hal- 
stead,  USDA:  Peter  Ferrara,  HUD:  Bill  Nis- 
kanen,  CEA;  Bill  Hedeman,  EPA:  Ron 
Landis,  OMB:  John  McClaughry,  OPD:  Bur- 
leigh Leonard,  OPD. 

Leonard  summarized  the  changes  pro- 
posed to  tighten  up  the  draft  executive 
order  prepared  by  OPD.  Changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Coverage  of  executive  order  extends 
only  to  important  farmland  rather  than  to 
agricultural  land: 

2.  Prospective  federal  actions  affected  by 
executive  order  are  restricted  to  those  that 
involve  (a)  undertaking,  financing,  or  assist- 
ing construction  and  improvement  projects: 
and  (b)  acquiring,  managing,  and  disposing 
of  federal  lands  and  facilities.  Permit  and  li- 
censes issued  by  federal  agencies  are  not  in- 
cluded under  the  executive  order: 

3.  USDA's  responsibility  under  the  execu- 
tive order  is  limited  to  establishing  crite- 
ria—rather than  procedures— for  identifying 
effects  of  federal  programs  on  preservation 
of  farmland. 

4.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive order,  each  federal  agency  shall  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  that  complies  with  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12291  of  February  17.  1981. 
and  shall  utilize  to  the  extent  possible  exist- 
ing procedures  such  as  those  to  implement 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

Leonard  also  outlined  the  provisions  of 
the  draft  presidential  memo  on  farmland 
conversion,  stressing  that  they  differed 
from  the  provisions  of  the  executive  order 
only  in  that  federal  agencies  were  being 
asked  rather  than  ordered  to  implement 
them. 

Hedeman  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise 
to  add  a  clause  asserting  that  the  executive 
order  would  not  serve  as  grounds  for  a  court 
challenge. 

Lett  noted  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau.  National  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  and  National  Association  of 
Counties  supported  the  Senate's  provisions 
on  agricultural  land  conversion.  He  said  it 
would  be  difficult  politically  for  the  Admin- 
istration to  oppose  the  thrust  of  the  Senate 
language. 

Niskanen  advocated  doing  nothing  until 
Congress  forces  the  Administration  to  act 
and  then  to  do  only  the  minimum  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

Leonard  noted  that  the  House  language 
was  preferable  to  the  Senate  version  be- 
cause it  refrained  from  mandating  changes 
in  procedures  and  policy. 

Hedeman  recommended  that  the  Senate 
provisions  should  be  modified  to  include  the 
tightening-up  provisions  incorporated  in  the 
draft  executive  order,  regardless  of  what 
policy  the  Administration  ultimately  adopts 
with  respect  to  farmland  conversion.  The 
Secretariat  agreed  to  pursue  amendments  of 
this  nature  to  the  Senate  bill.  Leonard  was 
requested  to  prepare  appropriate  language. 

HUD,  EPA,  OMB,  DOT,  CEA,  Interior, 
and  Commerce  favored  doing  nothing, 
except  seeking  the  appropriate  modifica- 
tions of  the  Senate  provisions  on  farmland 
conversion. 
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USDA  and  CEQ  supported  issuing  an  ex- 
ecutive order,  along  the  lines  of  the  OPD 
draft,  t>efore  Congress  takes  up  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  farm  bill.* 


THE  TRADITIONAL  SCHOOL:  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  FAILURE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  back  in  a  luncheon  with  news- 
paper reporters.  Education  Secretary 
Terrel  H.  Bell  outlined  many  of  the 
problems,  and  solutions,  to  our  trou- 
bled education  system. 

Dr.  Bell  cited  the  poor  academic 
background  and  performance  of  our 
school's  teachers— their  lack  of  pay 
and  the  low  standards  for  which  most 
education  majors  are  being  subjected 
in  college.  The  Secretary  offered  solu- 
tions: Higher  admissions  standards  for 
education  majors,  competency  exams 
for  teacher  graduates  and  students, 
cash  bonuses  and  recognition  for  good 
teachers. 

The  Secretary's  advice  makes  good 
sense  for  improving  teacher  morale 
and,  hopefully,  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  our  local  schools.  But  it  will  take 
more  than  upgraded  salaries  and 
teacher  incentives  to  bring  about  the 
needed  reform  of  the  State  and  local 
education  systems.  From  past  and 
present  experience,  we  do  know  one 
score:  That  the  Infusion  of  Federal 
funds,  and  along  with  it  the  resulting 
restrictions  and  Federal  regulations, 
does  very  little  in  the  way  of  providing 
our  students  with  the  basic  academic 
skills. 

And.  while  I  share  the  Secretary's 
position  that  our  local  school  boards 
are  as  responsible  as  just  about  any- 
body in  not  being  attentive  to  academ- 
ic quality  as  much  as  they  are  with 
school  budgets  and  business  affairs.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  an  intriguing 
concept  that  is  being  looked  at  by  the 
Phoenix  Union  High  School  District  in 
my  State— the  traditional  school  ap- 
proach to  learning. 

This  concept  embodies  all  of  the  talk 
we  have  been  hearing  about  the  need 
to  return  to  the  old-fashioned  at- 
tributes of  basic  education— meaning 
the  ability  to  discipline  oneself  in  the 
basics  of  reading,  writing,  history, 
social  and  physical  sciences,  classics, 
languages,  mathematics,  and  other 
courses  aimed  at  providing  the  student 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  sur- 
rounding world. 

The  traditional  school  approach 
could  be  a  salvation  for  the  endan- 
gered public  school  system  we  are 
seeking  to  revive.  The  traditional 
school  model  would  not  be  for  every 
student— only  those  students  who 
want  to  learn  and  who  are  willing  to 
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set  aside  the  thrills  and  frills  of  our 
modern  educators  for  a  solid  educa- 
tion. According  to  Mrs.  Mary  Carr  of 
Phoenix,  who  has  been  seeking  notice 
of  this  idea  for  a  few  years,  partici- 
pants in  the  public  traditional 
schools— whether  faculty,  students, 
administrators,  or  parents  of  stu- 
dents—would be  required  to  sign  a 
contract  saying  that  each  will  abide  by 
the  terms  of  this  approach.  The  terms 
of  the  traditional  school  would  not  be 
easy.  Each  student  is  required  to  take 
six  courses  per  term  and  complete  at 
least  three  homework  assignments 
every  week  in  each  of  the  courses.  The 
lunch  break  is  30  minutes,  with  no  stu- 
dents leaving  campus.  Discipline  will 
be  fair  but  firm. 

But  of  greater  importance  to  this 
concept  would  be  the  involvement  of 
all  parties— students,  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  administrators.  All  parties, 
by  voluntarily  agreeing  to  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  would  be  encouraged 
to  play  an  active  part  in  the  education- 
al process. 

Three  public  schools  in  California 
have  already  converted  to  this  tradi- 
tional concept  with  success.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  both  the  students 
and  teachers  are  solidly  behind  these 
schools  in  the  areas  where  they  have 
been  instituted.  School  spirit  and  aca- 
demic activism  have  replaced  boredom 
and  an  overload  of  extracurricular 
frills. 

Best  of  all.  this  is  an  approach  that 
encourages  local  and  family  involve- 
ment rather  than  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention.  The  traditional 
school  idea  may  not  be  the  solution 
for  every  school,  every  community,  or 
every  student.  Actually,  the  idea  at- 
tempts to  follow  the  path  of  our  pri- 
vate schools,  many  of  which  already 
operate  under  under  a  structured 
learning  program.  But  implanting  the 
traditional  school  approach  in  some  of 
our  public  schools  offers  a  greater  por- 
tion of  our  younger  people  the  chance 
to  achieve  in  a  learning  environment. 
This  would  not  require  the  building  of 
new  facilities,  or  an  influx  of  more  tax 
dollars.  All  it  requires  is  the  willing- 
ness of  our  school  boards  to  recognize 
the  problems  our  educational  system 
is  plagued  with  and  a  willingness  to 
try  an  idea  that  has  been  ignored  in 
recent  years.  The  traditional  school 
concept  is  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  a  reprint  of  the  KPNX- 
TV.  channel  12.  editorial  endorsing 
Mrs.  Carr's  initiatives: 

Editorial  Opinion 

Amidst  all  the  agonizing,  the  Phoenix 
Union  High  School  Board  has  had  to  do- 
closures,  cutbacks,  and  all  the  rest— a  con- 
structive note  has  been  sounded. 

That  note  has  to  do  with  re-opening 
North  High  as  a  -Traditional  School' —one 
which  has  all  the  old-fashioned  attributes  of 
basic  education,  reasonable  enforcement  of 
discipline,   and   the   need   for  students   to 
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really  apply  themselves  to  the  business  of 
gaining  an  education. 

The  idea— advanced  by  board  member. 
Mary  Carr— has  great  appeal  for  all  those 
who  have  been  concerned  with  some  of  the 
directions— or  non-directions— education  has 
sometimes  been  taking. 

For  those  young  people— and  there  are  a 
lot  of  them— who  are  serious  about  getting  a 
solid  education,  the  'Traditional  School " 
holds  out  a  lot  of  hope. 

The  North  High  Physical  plant  has  enor- 
mous value,  even  now.  Fill  that  plant  with  a 
constructive,  traditional  approach  to  the 
business  of  education,  and  that  plant  could 
become  invaluable.* 


December  8,  1981 

CONCERN  OVER  INDIVIDUAL 
LIBERTIES  IN  NICARAGUA 


MAYOR  FERD  L.  HARRISON  OF 
SCOTLAND  NECK.  N.C..  ELECT- 
ED PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE  OF  CITIES 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  election 
of  a  close  friend  and  constituent,  Ferd 
L.  Harrison,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities.  He  was 
chosen  to  head  the  league  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Detroit  last  week. 

Ferd  Harrison  has  served  as  mayor 
of  Scotland  Neck.  N.C..  continuously 
for  the  past  23  years.  During  his  dis- 
tinguished career  as  mayor.  Ferd  has 
been  active  in  municipal  affairs  both 
in  North  Carolina  and  nationally. 
Before  being  elevated  to  the  National 
League  of  Cities'  highest  post,  he  had 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  and  as 
the  league's  vice  president. 

Anyone  familiar  with  Ferd  Harrison 
as  a  person  and  as  a  leader  would  not 
be  surprised  by  his  selection  to  head 
the  Nation's  largest  municipal  organi- 
zation. What  is  surprising  is  that  his 
town  of  Scotland  Neck  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2.970.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  an  official  of  any  small  communi- 
ty has  headed  the  National  League  of 
Cities. 

I  know  that  Mayor  Harrison  will  do 
an  outstanding  job  of  leading  the 
league  during  these  difficult  times  for 
local  governments.  He  will  be  especial- 
ly valuable  as  a  local  government 
spokesman  by  bringing  to  the  national 
level  the  perspective  and  values  of  our 
smaller  communities  which  predomi- 
nate in  America.  I  wish  Ferd  the  best 
of  fortunes  in  his  important  and  chal- 
lenging new  role.* 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
going deterioration  of  human  rights  in 
Nicaragua  under  the  Sandinista 
regime  is  a  matter  which  warrants  our 
careful  and  close  attention.  Shortly, 
we  will  be  considering  the  foreign  aid 
bill  which  includes  economic  assist- 
ance for  this  beleaguered  Central 
American  nation,  and  I  believe  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  take 
into  account  the  repressive  political 
climate  which  has  threatened  all  op- 
portunities for  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua to  participate  in  a  pluralistic  de- 
mocracy. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  copy  of  a 
letter  cosigned  by  the  majority  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions which  expresses  our  concern  for 
the  continual  decline  of  individual  lib- 
erties in  Nicaragua. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Bonker, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Don:  We  are  apiiealing  to  you  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Alejandro  Bolanos  G.  of  St. 
Charles,    Missouri    who    has   contacted    us 
with  respect  to  the  recent  imprisonment  of 
his  brother,  Enrique  Bolanos  in  Nicaragui^. 
Enclosed  please  find  a  copy  of  his  letter. 

Apparently.  Enrique  Bolanos  was  arrested 
and  incarcerated  by  Nicaraguan  security 
police  "simply  for  criticizing  government 
policies"  and  was  subjected  to  squalid  prison 
conditions  which  directly  contributed  to  his 
illness  and  hospitalization. 

As  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, we  are  greatly  concerned  that  politi- 
cal repression  and  human  rights  abuses  of 
this  nature  will  continue  in  Nicaragua,  if 
not  actively  monitored  by  the  Congress  and 
various  human  rights  organizations. 

In  your  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  we  wish  to  bring  this 
matter  to  your  attention  in  hopes  that  the 
Subcommittee  will  review  the  case  concern- 
ing Enrique  Bolanos  so  that  we  may  ascer- 
tain specifically  what  prompted  the  Nicara- 
guan authorities  to  act  in  this  manner.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  but  the  latest  of  disturb- 
ing events  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
Nicaragua  which  warrant  our  attention. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  on  this 
critical  issue. 
Sincerely, 
Gus  Yatron,  Dante  B.  Pascell,  Stephen 
J.  Solarz,  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham,  Millicent  Fenwick,  Edward 
J.  Derwinski,  Jim  Leach.  Joel  Pritch- 
ard.  Mervyn  Dymally,  William  S. 
Broomfield.  Olympia  J.  Snowe,  John 
LeBoutillier.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
Howard   Wolpe.   Tom   Lantos,   Daniel 
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Mica,  Andy  Ireland,  Michael  D. 
Barnes,  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino.  Henry 
J.  Hyde,  Robert  K.  Doman,  Paul  Pin- 
dley. 

Alejandro  Bolanos  G..  M.D.. 
SL  Charles.  Mo..  November  9.  1981. 
Congressman  Gus  Yatron, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yatron:  The  recent  imprison- 
ment of  my  brother  Enrique  Bolanos  in 
Nicaragua,  and  my  sad  experience  at  the 
Notre  Dame  Convent  in  St.  Louis,  have 
moved  me  to  write  this  letter,  t>eKging  for 
your  help. 

The  enclosures  explain  in  detail. 

My  circular  to  the  Pastors  and  the  docu- 
ments in  pages  3,  8  and  12  are  exceptionally 
noteworthy. 

Kindly  keep  in  mind  that  two  of  my  sons 
and  three  brothers,  with  their  families,  live 
in  Nicaragua. 

Your  assistance  to  expose  and  wipe  out 
the  unfolding  doom  befalling  our  people 
who  remain  there,  will  earn  our  eternal 
gratitude. 

Sincerely. 

Alejandro  Bolanos  G..  M.D.« 


F.  D.  R.S  WATERGATE:  PEARL 
HARBOR-PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  continue  this  ar- 
ticle by  Percy  L.  Greaves,  Jr..  for  both 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  inter- 
ested historians.  Yesterday  Mr. 
Greaves  ended  with  the  first  part  of 
his  article  with  the  fact  that  our  Ha- 
waiian commanders  never  received  the 
warning  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  should 
have  been  sent  by  "flash"  message. 
Such  was  not  to  be  the  case  and  thou- 
sands died,  not  only  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
but  adjoining  military  installations 
throughout  the  island  of  Oahu.  I 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  in  another  item 
on  Pearl  Harbor  by  Mr.  Greaves  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  that  we  today 
are  reaping  the  unfortunate  results  of 
that  "Day  of  Infamy."  I  leave  it  to  my 
colleagues  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  there  ever  had  to  be  such  a 
day.  Part  II  follows: 

Needling  Japan  With  the  Fleet 
The  Pacific  Fleet  had  been  sent  out  to 
Hawaii  for  its  1940  maneuvers,  expecting  to 
return  shortly  to  the  west  coast.  F.D.R.  kept 
It  there.  Adm.  Jo  Richardson  returned  to 
Washington  twice,  advising  that  the  Fleet 
be  brought  bsick  to  the  west  coast.  He  in- 
formed F.D.R.  that  it  wasn't  equipped  for 
war,  lacked  adequate  protection,  and  in  case 
of  war  would  have  to  return  to  the  west 
coast  to  be  properly  fitted  out.  Admiral 
Richardson  was  relieved.  All  top  Army  and 
Navy  officers  were  thus  put  on  notice  that 
their  professional  training  and  understand- 
ing must  bow  to  the  wishes  of  their  amateur 
Commander  in  Chief  who  believed  he  was 
threatening  the  Japanese.  Admiral  Ktmmel 
assumed  command  early  in  1941.  He  spent 
all  of  1941  training  new  men  and  requesting 
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material    needed    for   the   defense   of   the 
Fleet.  Needless  to  say  he  did  not  get  it. 

While  the  Fleet  was  in  Pearl  Harbor,  it 
was  the  Army's  duty  to  protect  it.  General 
Short  had  this  assignment.  He,  too.  request- 
ed materiel  time  and  time  again  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Fleet  and  of  the  Islands. 
Those  in  Washington  thought  it  more  im- 
portant to  give  available  supplies  to  the 
British,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Russian  Com- 
munists. As  a  consequence,  Hawaii  lacked 
the  radar,  reconnaissance  planes,  and  anti- 
aircraft guns  it  needed  to  protect  the  Fleet. 
The  needs  of  others  were  considered  more 
important  than  the  safety  of  the  needlessly 
exposed  U.S.  Fleet. 

As  November  1941  opened.  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  feared  a  tough  stand  with  Japan 
might  lead  to  war.  He  asked  the  advice  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Navy. 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  while  anxious  to 
go  to  war  with  Japan,  wanted  to  put  it  off 
until  at  least  February,  by  which  time  he 
thought  he  would  have  enough  troops  and 
planes  in  the  Philippines  to  make  short 
shrift  of  the  Japanese,  so  he  was  willing  to 
bid  for  time. 

On  Noveml)er  3,  1941,  the  Joint  Army  and 
Navy  Board,  with  25  top  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Corps  officers  present,  met  behind 
closed  doors.  Its  minutes  show  that  it 
opened  with  a  statement:  that  on  August 
17th  the  President  had  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  Japan  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  take  action  in  case  of  fur- 
ther Japanese  aggression.  .  .  .  Hull  was  of 
the  opinion  there  was  no  use  to  issue  any 
additional  warnings  to  Japan,  if  we  can't 
back  them  up  and  he  desired  to  know  if  the 
military  authorities  would  be  prepared  to 
support  further  warnings  by  the  State  De- 
partment. .  .  . 

Admiral  Ingersoll  felt  that  the  State  De- 
partment was  under  the  impression  that 
Japan  could  be  defeated  in  military  action 
in  a  few  weeks.  General  Marshall  felt  the 
information  he  had  indicated  the  Japanese 
authorities  might  be  expecting  to  decide 
upon  the  national  policy  by  November  5th. 
He  emphasized  the  danger  of  moving  Army 
Air  Forces  away  from  the  Philippines. 
...  It  was  his  belief  that  by  the  middle  of 
December  the  Army  Forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  of  an  impressive  strength 
and  this  of  itself  would  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  Japanese  operations.  .  .  .  Until 
powerful  U.S.  forces  had  been  built  up  in 
the  Far  East,  it  would  take  some  very  clever 
diplomacy  to  save  the  situation.  .  .  .  U.S. 
policy  should  be  to  make  certain  minor  con- 
cessions which  the  Japanese  could  use  in 
saving  face.  These  concessions  might  be  a 
relaxation  on  oil  restrictions  or  on  similar 
trade  restrictions. 

military  opposes  second  ultimatum 

Following  these  discussions,  the  Board 
adopted  a  proposal  that:  the  war  and  Navy 
Departments  prepare  a  memorandum  for 
the  President,  as  a  reply  to  the  State  De- 
partment's proposed  policy  in  the  Far  East- 
em  situation.  Among  other  things  the 
memorandum  would: 

Oppose  the  issuance  of  an  ultimatum  to 
Japan.  .  .  . 

Advocate  State  Department  action  to  put 
off  hostilities  with  Japan  as  long  as  possible. 

Suggest  agreements  with  Japan  to  tide 
the  situation  over  for  the  next  several 
months. 

Point  out  the  effect  and  cost  of  a  United 
States-Japanese  war  in  the  Par  East  on  de- 
fense aid  to  Great  Britain  and  other  nations 
l>eing  aided  by  the  United  States. 

Emphasize  the  existing  limitations  on 
shipping  and  the  inability  of  the  United 
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states  to  engage  in  a  Far  Elastem  offensive 
operation  without  the  transfer  of  the  major 
portion  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific. 

The  next  day  top  U.S.  officials  in  Wash- 
ington read  a  Tokyo  message  to  the  Japa- 
nese Ambassadors  in  Washington.  It  read,  in 
part: 

Relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  the  edge  and  our 
people  are  losing  confidence  in  ever  adjust- 
ing them. . . . 

Conditions  .  .  .  are  so  tense  that  no  longer 
is  procrastination  possible,  yet  in  our  sincer- 
ity to  maintain  pacific  relations  ...  we  have 
decided  ...  to  gamble  once  more  .  .  .  but  this 
is  our  last  effort.  If  we  do  not  reach  a  quick 
accord  .  .  .  then,  indeed  will  relations  l)e- 
tween  our  two  nations  be  on  the  brink  of 
chaos.  I  mean  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  pending  discussions  will  have  an  im- 
mense effect  on  the  destiny  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan.  In  fact,  we  gamble  the  fate  of  our 
Isind  on  the  throw  of  this  die. 

Then  on  November  5,  1941,  Chief  of  SUff 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations Harold  R.  Stark  sent  the  President 
a  joint  "Estimate  Concerning  Par  Elastem 
Situation."  It  read,  in  part: 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  requested 
advice  as  to  the  attitude  this  government 
should  take  toward  a  Japanese  offensive 
against  Kunming  and  the  Burma  Road.  .  .  . 

The  question  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations and  the  Chief  of  Staff  have  taken 
under  consideration  is  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  justified  in  undertaking  of- 
fensive military  operations  with  U.S.  forces 
against  Japan  to  prevent  her  from  severing 
the  Burma  Road.  They  consider  that  such 
operations,  however  well-disguised,  will  lead 
to  war. . . . 

The  United  States  Fleet  in  the  Pacific  is 
inferior  to  the  Japanese  Fleet  and  cannot 
undertake  an  unlimited  strategic  offensive 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  ...  To  do  so.  it 
would  have  to  he  strengthened  by  withdraw- 
ing practically  all  naval  vessels  from  the  At- 
lantic. . . . 

The  current  plans  for  war  against  Japan 
In  the  Par  East  are  to  conduct  defensive  war 
in  cooperation  with  the  British  and  Dutch, 
for  the  defense  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
British  and  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  PhUip- 
pines  are  now  t>eing  reinforced.  The  present 
combined  naval,  air  and  ground  forces  will 
make  attack  on  the  islands  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. By  about  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. 1941,  United  States  air  and  submarine 
strength  in  the  Philippines  will  have 
become  a  positive  threat  to  any  Japanese 
operation  south  of  Formosa.  The  U.S.  Army 
air  forces  in  the  Philippines  will  have 
reached  the  projected  strength  by  February 
or  March  1942.  The  potency  of  this  threat 
will  have  then  increased  to  a  point  where  it 
might  well  be  a  deciding  factor  in  deterring 
Japan  in  operations  in  the  areas  south  and 
west  of  the  Philippines.  By  this  time,  addi- 
tional British  naval  and  air  reinforcements 
to  Singapore  will  have  arrived.  The  general 
defensive  strength  of  the  entire  southern 
areas  against  possible  Japanese  operation 
will  then  have  reached  impressive  propor- 
tions. . . . 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the 
Chief  of  SUff  are  in  accord  with  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

(a)  The  basic  military  policies  and  strate- 
gy agreed  to  in  the  United  SUtes-British 
staff  conversations  remain  sound.  .  .  . 

(b)  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  should  be  avoided  while  building  up 
defensive  forces  in  the  Par  E^t  and  until 
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such  time  as  Japan  attacks  or  directly 
threatens  territories  whose  security  to  the 
United  States  is  of  great  importance.  Mili- 
tary action  against  Japan  should  be  under- 
taken only  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
contingencies: 

(DA  direct  act  of  war  by  Japanese  armed 
forces  against  the  territory  or  mandated  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  the  British 
Commonwealth  or  the  Netherland  East 
Indies; 

(2)  The  movement  of  Japanese  forces  into 
Thailand  to  the  west  of  100'  East  or  10' 
North;  or  into  the  Portuguese  Timor,  New 
Caledonia,  or  the  Loyalty  Islands. 

(c)  If  war  with  Japan  cannot  be  avoided,  it 
should  follow  the  strategic  lines  of  existing 
war  plans;  i.e.,  military  operations  should  be 
primarily  defensive,  with  the  object  of  hold- 
ing territory  and  weakening  Japan's  eco- 
nomic position. 

(d)  A  Japanese  advance  against  Kunming, 
...  or  an  attack  on  Russia,  would  not  justi- 
fy intervention  by  the  United  States  against 
Japan. 

(e)  All  possible  aid  short  of  actual  war 
should  be  extended  to  the  Chinese  Central 
Government. 

(f>  In  case  it  is  decided  to  undertake  war 
against  Japan,  complete  coordinated  action 
in  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
fields,  should  be  undertaken  in  common  by 
the  United  States,  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  .  .  .  based  on  the  above  .  .  . 
recommend: 

That  the  dispatch  of  United  States  armed 
forces  for  intervention  against  Japan  in 
China  be  disapproved. 

That  material  aid  to  China  be  accelerated 
consonant  with  the  needs  of  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  forces. 

That  aid  to  the  American  volunteer  group 
be  continued  and  accelerated  to  the  maxi- 
mum practical  extent. 

That  no  ultimatum  be  delivered  to  Japan. 

(Signed)  G.  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff 
and  H.R.  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

JAPANESE  DEADLINES  KNOWN 

That  same  day  top  U.S.  officials  in  Wash- 
ington read  a  cable  from  Tokyo  to  their 
Washington  representatives: 

Because  of  various  circumstances,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  all  arrangements  for 
the  signing  of  this  agreement  be  completed 
by  the  25th  of  this  month.  I  realize  this  is  a 
difficult  order,  but  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  an  unavoidable  one.  Please  understand 
this  thoroughly  and  tackle  the  problem  of 
saving  the  Japanese-United  States  relations 
from  falling  into  a  chaotic  condition.  Do  so 
with  great  determination  and  with  unstint- 
ed effort,  I  beg  of  you. 

This  information  is  to  be  kept  strictly  to 
yourself  only. 

Then  on  November  22,  another  message 
from  Tokyo  was  coded  and  translated.  It 
stated: 

It  is  awfully  hard  for  us  to  consider 
changing  the  date  we  set.  .  .  .  You  should 
know  this.  However,  I  know  you  are  working 
hard.  Stick  to  your  fixed  policy  and  do  your 
very  best.  Spare  no  efforts  and  try  to  bring 
about  the  solution  we  desire.  There  are  rea- 
sons t>eyond  your  ability  to  guess  why  we 
wanted  to  settle  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions by  the  25th,  but  if  within  the  next 
three  or  four  days  you  can  finish  your  con- 
versations with  the  Americans;  if  the  sign- 
ing can  be  completed  by  the  29th  (let  me 
write  it  out— twenty  ninth);  if  the  pertinent 
notes  can  be  exchanged;  if  we  can  get  an  un- 
derstanding  with   Great   Britain   and   the 
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Netherlands  and  in  short  if  everything  can 
be  finished  we  have  decided  to  wait  until 
that  date.  This  time  we  mean  it,  that  the 
deadline  absolutely  cannot  be  changed. 
After  that  things  are  automatically  going  to 
happen.  Please  take  this  into  your  careful 
consideration  and  work  harder  than  you 
ever  have  before. 

JAPAN  SHOULD  SHOOT  FIRST 

A  November  25  meeting  at  the  White 
House  was  recorded  in  Mr.  Stimson's  diary 
as  follows: 

The  President  brought  up  the  event  that 
we  were  likely  to  be  attacked  perhaps  (as 
soon  as)  next  Monday,  for  the  Japanese  are 
notorious  for  making  an  attack  without 
warning,  and  the  question  was  what  we 
should  do.  The  question  was  how  we  should 
maneuver  them  into  the  position  of  firing 
the  first  shot  without  allowing  too  much 
danger  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  difficult  propo- 
sition. ...  I  pointed  out  to  the  President 
that  he  had  already  taken  the  first  steps  to- 
wards an  ultimatum  in  notifying  Japan  way 
back  last  summer  that  if  she  crossed  the 
border  into  Thailand  she  was  violating  our 
safety  and  that  therefore  we  had  only  to 
point  out  (to  Japan)  that  to  follow  any  such 
expedition  was  a  violation  of  a  warning  we 
had  already  given. 

Meanwhile,  U.S.  officials  had  prepared  a 
proposed  modus  Vivendi  which  would  allow 
Japan  to  import  her  needs  for  90  days,  with- 
out adding  to  her  stockpiles  while  negotia- 
tions were  continued.  This  modus  Vivendi 
was  approved  by  the  British,  the  Dutch,  the 
Australians,  the  Canadians  and  by  the  top 
U.S.  people  in  Washington.  It  was  to  be  of- 
fered Japan  with  some  hopes  that  they 
might  accept  it  and  give  the  United  States 
time  to  be  ready  in  the  Philippines. 

Just  as  it  was  to  be  sent,  the  Communists 
stepped  into  the  picture.  (See  the  author's 
"The  Real  Infamy  of  Pearl  Harbor"  in  the 
December  1974  issue  of  Southern  Libertari- 
an Review.)  Owen  Lattimore,  then  an  advi- 
sor to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  sent  an  objecting 
cable  to  Lauchlin  Currie,  a  confidential  ad- 
visor to  Roosevelt.  He  apparently  put  simi- 
lar pressure  on  Churchill  and  the  Chinese 
and  the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. The  latter  went  to  Harry  Dexter  White, 
who  went  to  his  chief.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau,  who  went  to  the 
White  House  with  the  story  that  this  would 
be  letting  China  down.  Secretary  Hull  was 
called  to  the  White  House  and  it  was  decid- 
ed to  discard  the  modus  Vivendi  and  send  an 
ultimatum  which  everyone  knew  Japan 
could  not  accept. 

THE  ARUY  AND  NAVY  TAKE  OVER 

Secretary  Stimson's  diary  for  November 
27.  1941,  reads: 

A  very  tense  long  day.  News  is  coming  in 
of  a  concentration  and  movement  south  by 
the  Japanese  of  a  large  expeditionary  force 
moving  south  from  Shanghai  and  evidently 
headed  toward  Indochina,  with  a  possibility 
of  going  to  the  Philippines  or  to  Burma,  or 
to  the  Burma  Road,  or  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  but  probably  a  concentration  to 
move  over  to  Thailand  and  to  hold  a  posi- 
tion from  which  they  can  attack  Singapore 
when  the  moment  arrives. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  I  called  up 
Hull  to  find  out  what  his  finale  had  been 
with  the  Japanese— whether  he  had  handed 
them  the  new  proposal  which  we  passed  on 
2  or  3  days  ago  or  whether,  as  he  suggested 
yesterday  he  would,  he  broke  the  whole 
matter  off.  ...  As  he  put  it,  "I  have 
washed  my  hands  of  it  and  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of   you   and   Knox— the  Army   and 
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Navy."  I  then  called  up  the  President.  The 
President  gave  me  a  little  different  view.  He 
said  they  had  ended  up,  but  they  had  ended 
up  with  a  magnificent  statement  prepared 
by  Hull.  .  .  . 

Knox  and  Admiral  Stark  came  over  and 
confereed  with  me  and  General  Gerow. 
Marshall  is  down  at  the  maneuvers  today 
and  I  feel  his  absence  very  much.  There  was 
a  tendency,  not  unnatural,  on  the  part  of 
Stark  tuid  Gerow  to  seek  for  more  time.  I 
said  that  I  was  glad  to  have  time  but  I 
didn't  want  it  at  any  cost  of  humility  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  of  reopening 
the  thing  which  would  show  a  weakness  on 
our  part.  The  main  question  has  been  over 
the  message  we  shall  send  to  MacArthur. 

A  message  was  drafted  and  sent  to  MacAr- 
thur over  the  signature  of  Marshall,  who 
was  out  of  town.  A  similar  message  was  sent 
to  General  Short  in  Hawaii  as  well  as  the 
commanders  at  the  Panama  Canal  and  on 
the  West  Coast.  The  Navy  also  sent  a  No- 
vemlier  27  war-warning  message  to  their  top 
officers  in  the  Par  East  with  a  copy  to  the 
top  U.S.  Navy  man  in  London.  It  stated,  in 
part: 

The  number  and  equipment  of  Japanese 
troops  and  the  organization  of  naval  task 
forces  indicates  an  amphibious  expedition 
against  either  the  Philippines.  Thai  or  Kra 
Peninsula  or  possibly  Borneo.  Execute  an 
appropriate  defensive  deployment  prepara- 
tory to  carrying  out  the  tasks  assigned  in 
WPL-46.  .  .  . 

The  Army  message  directed  General 
Short  "to  undertake  such  reconnaissance  as 
you  deem  necessary  but  these  measures 
should  be  carried  out  so  as  not.  repeat  not, 
to  alarm  civil  population  or  disclose  intent. 
Report  measures  taken.  .  . 

PEARL  HARBOR  SITUATION 

Upon  its  receipt.  General  Short  called  a 
meeting  of  his  staff.  They  decided  to  go  on 
the  alert  for  sabotage.  Accordingly  he  wired 
back  to  Washington:  "Reurad  472  have 
alerted  for  sabotage  liaison  with  the  Navy." 

This  was  received  in  Washington  on  the 
27th  and  was  initaled  by  both  Stimson  and 
Marshall.  Under  Army  regulations  then  in 
effect,  when  an  officer  reported  an  action 
taken  with  which  his  superior  was  in  dis- 
agreement, the  superior  officer  was  required 
to  issue  new  orders.  Marshall  issued  no  fur- 
ther orders.  Consequently  Short  remained 
on  the  sabotage  alert  right  until  the  time  of 
the  attack.  This  called  for  bunching  the 
planes  and  hiding  the  ammunition. 

On  November  28,  G-2  Washington  sent  a 
message  to  G-2  Hawaii  to  l>e  on  the  alert  for 
sabotage.  The  Air  Force  Command  in  Wash- 
ington sent  a  similar  sabotage  warning  mes- 
sage to  the  Air  Force  Command  in  Hawaii. 
General  Short  took  these  messages  as  a  con- 
firmation of  his  sabotage  alert.  On  the 
matter  of  reconnaissance,  all  but  six  of 
Short's  B-17s  had  been  ordered  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Consequently,  he  was  unable 
to  undertake  any  reconnaissance.  Short 
knew  this  was  known  to  Marshall.  Unfortu- 
nately Stimson  had  sent  the  message  over 
Marshall's  signature. 

Meanwhile,  the  top  Washington  people 
read  a  November  28  Tokyo  message  to  their 
Washington  Ambassadors  which  said  in 
part: 

You  two  Ambassadors  have  exerted  super- 
human efforts  but.  in  spite  of  this  the 
United  States  has  gone  ahead  and  presented 
this  humiliating  proposal.  This  was  quite 
unexpected  and  extremely  regrettable.  The 
Imperial  Government  can  by  no  means  use 
it  as  a  basis  for  negotiations.  Therefore. 
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with  a  report  of  the  view  of  the  Imperial 
Government  on  this  American  proposal 
which  I  will  send  you  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  negotiations  will  be  de  facto  ruptured. 
This  is  Inevitable.  However.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  give  the  impression  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  broken  off.  Merely  say  to  them 
that  you  are  awaiting  instructions  and  that, 
although  the  opinions  of  your  government 
are  not  yet  clear  to  you.  to  your  own  way  of 
thinking  the  Imperial  Government  has 
always  made  just  claims  and  has  borne 
great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific.  .  .  . 

The  following  day  Tokyo  instructed  their 
Washington  representatives: 

We  wish  you  to  make  one  more  attempt 
verbally  along  the  lines:  The  United  States 
government  has  always  taken  a  fair  and  ju- 
dicial position  and  has  formulated  its  poli- 
cies in  the  full  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  both  sides. 

However,  the  Imperial  Government  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  has  now  taken  the 
attitude  that  the  new  proposals  we  have 
made  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  discus- 
sion, but  instead  have  made  new  proposals 
which  ignore  actual  conditions  in  East  Asia 
and  which  greatly  injure  the  prestige  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

So  the  Ambassadors  made  another  trip  to 
the  White  House.  This  was  reported  in  the 
press.  The  officers  in  Hawaii  were  thus  led 
to  believe  that  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed.* 
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school's  past,  present  and  future. 
Many  of  the  children  will  present 
posters  they  constructed  depicting  var- 
ious stages  in  Elliott  Street  School's 
history.  Several  former  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators and  students  of  the 
school  will  return  to  remember  the 
place  which  contributed  to  their  lives. 
The  city  of  Newark  is  rightly  proud 
of  Elliott  Street  School  and  of  the 
very  active  parent  teachers  association 
there  headed  by  Helen  Poch.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  entire  Nation  has  reason  to 
share  in  our  celebration— because  El- 
liott Street  represents  the  best  of  our 
educational  traditions  and  I'm  sure  it 
will  endure  for  many  generations  to 
come.* 


ELLIOTT  STREET  SCHOOL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  city  of  Newark  will  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  very  important 
educational  institution  on  December 
10.  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson,  County 
Executive  Peter  Shapiro,  the  members 
of  the  Newark  Board  of  Education  and 
numerous  other  public  officials  and 
private  citizens  will  join  in  a  daylong 
tribute  to  the  Elliott  Street  School  in 
Newark. 

First  established  in  1881,  this  ele- 
mentary school  moved  a  few  years 
later  to  its  present  site,  which  was 
then  called  Cottage  Street.  In  1914  the 
school  took  its  name  after  Charles  W. 
Elliott,  past  president  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Not  long  after  that  the  street 
was  named  after  its  most  important 
building— a  place  of  fundamental 
learning  which  helped  to  educate  the 
children  of  Irish,  Italian  and  more  re- 
cently Hispanic  immigrants.  As  its  role 
has  changed  several  times  over  the 
years— at  one  time  it  functioned  as  a 
center  for  visually  impaired  children, 
and  then  it  became  a  school  of  music- 
it  has  remained  a  place  of  steady  en- 
lightenment for  generations  of 
Newarkers. 

This  Thursday  Elliott  Street 
School's  principal  John  W.  Hansen 
will  lead  the  school's  administrators, 
its  85  teachers  and  nearly  1.000  stu- 
dents in  a  special  celebration  of  the 


A  USEFUL  REMINDER  ABOUT 
THE  ROLE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometimes  it  is  useful  to  step 
back  and  reflect  on  how  modem  tech- 
nologies affect  our  lives,  and  even 
more  important,  our  perceptions  of 
our  lives. 

The  San  Bernardino  Sun,  a  major 
paper  in  my  congressional  district,  re- 
cently wrote  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
editorial  on  this  subject.  This  editorial 
makes  the  important  point  that  "tech- 
nology only  becomes  undesirable  if  we 
develop,  use,  and  maintain  it  blindly, 
failing  to  ask  moral  questions  along 
the  way." 

I  highly  commend  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  San  Bernardino  Sun,  Nov.  17, 

1981] 

Making  Technological  Progress 

Once  again,  the  spacecraft  Columbia  has 
stirred  the  imagination  of  mankind. 

Although  its  second  flight  was  cut  short, 
space  shuttle  officials  say  that  Columbia 
came  through  its  voyage  so  cleanly  that  its 
targeted  return  to  space  in  four  months 
looks  solid.  The  era  of  reusable  spacecraft 
clearly  has  dawned. 

It  is  an  obvious  milestone  In  mankind's 
technical  progress. 

Such  a  significant  point  in  development  is 
a  time  for  celebration  and  a  time  for  sobrie- 
ty—a time  to  be  thankful  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  technology  and  a  time  to 
consider  the  relationship  of  man  to  his  me- 
chanical creations. 

The  very  way  of  life  that  we  Americans 
know  today  would  have  been  impossible 
only  a  short  time  ago  in  terms  of  human 
history.  Technological  advancements  that 
we  take  for  granted,  like  water  delivery  sys- 
tems, electricity,  motor  vehicles  and  refrig-' 
eration.  make  our  lifestyles  possible. 

These  benefits  of  technology  are  clear. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  fail  to  consider  how 
much  technology  affects  even  our  very  way 
of  thinking. 

It  was  thrilling  on  an  autumn  afternoon 
to  turn  thoughts  away  from  such  disheart- 
ening aspects  of  life  as  plant  closings  and  in- 
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flation.  and  spend  a  few  moments  watching 
Columbia  make  its  perfect  landing. 

Again,  it  is  all  accomplished  through  tech- 
nology. Had  such  a  craft  as  the  Columbia 
existed  two  generations  ago,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  watched  the  land- 
ing as  it  happened.  A  generation  before 
that,  it  would  not  even  have  been  possible 
for  most  people  to  have  heard  the  landing 
descril>ed  as  it  happened. 

T<xlay.  information  flows  faster  and  in 
more  volume  than  ever  l)efore.  That,  in 
itself,  illustrates  the  mixed  blessings  of 
technology. 

Often,  we  hear  people  say.  "There  is  so 
much  bad  news  in  the  world  today." 

They  have  a  point.  The  same  technologies 
that  brought  news  of  the  Columbia  also 
brought  news  that  47  people  died  in  Yuca- 
tan when  a  bull  ring  wall  collapsed. 

Mankind  in  the  20th  century  is  not  neces- 
sarily faced  with  more  disaster,  famine  or 
pestilence  than  its  forefathers,  but  it  some- 
times seems  so  because  the  details  of  the 
worst  catastrophes  can  rapidly  and  graphi- 
cally transmitted  into  one's  living  room. 

In  years  gone  by.  people  concerned  them- 
selves mainly  with  the  triumphs  or  misfor- 
tunes of  their  immediate  neighbors  because 
the  activities  of  most  people  beyond  their 
neighborhood  or  town  were  unknown  to 
them. 

Today,  the  image  of  disaster  in  Yucatan 
can  t>e  transmitted  to  us  as  vividly  as  a  fire 
down  the  block. 

The  problem  in  all  this  is  that  people 
often  feel  powerless  and  "small"  in  such  a 
large  sea  of  Information.  Then  they  lapse 
into  apathy. 

A  more  subtle,  but  equally  severe,  way 
that  technology  affects  our  thought  pat- 
terns is  its  ability  to  blur  entertainment  and 
reality,  fiction  and  non-fiction. 

Most  people  in  our  yoimgest  generation 
have,  through  television,  seen  fiction  inter- 
twined with  non-fiction  each  day  of  their 
lives. 

Do  they  find  it  hard  to  cope  with  ordinary 
reality  when  they  are  used  to  a  fantasy 
world  in  which  the  worst  war  lasts  and 
hour,  or  two,  or  three— when  disease  is  con- 
quered in  an  hour  (with  time  out  for  com- 
mercials)? 

The  images  shape  our  thought  patterns. 
In  politics,  more  and  more  people  ask  of  a 
candidate  not.  "What  is  his  philosophy? 
What  does  he  stand  for?  "  but  "What  image 
does  he  project?" 

If  we  surrender  human  reason  to  techno- 
logically developed  thought  patterns,  we 
can,  of  course,  achieve  preposterous  results. 

Do  people  deny  Gerald  Ford  a  term  in  the 
White  House  because  they  dislike  his  poli- 
cies or  t>ecause  he  reminds  them  of  an  aging 
Detective  Wojohowicz 

Does  the  public  elect  a  man  from  Plains. 
Ga.  l)ecause  they  expect  him— like  Jimmy 
Stewart  in  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington— 
to  use  homespun  wisdom  to  set  things 
straight  on  the  Potomac?  When  he  cant  do 
that  they  throw  him  out. 

Despite  Ronald  Reagan's  strong  and  long 
identification  with  conservative  causes,  most 
major  polls  showed  that  people  who  voted 
for  him  last  year  did  so  not  because  he  was 
"conservative."  but  because  they  "wanted  a 
change  "—some  change,  any  change. 

If  the  man  from  Death  Valley  Days 
doesn't  deliver  an  entertaining  change,  what 
channel  will  the  restless  American  public 
switch  to  next? 

As  we  see  from  these  illustrations  of  the 
effects  of  communications  technology,  tech- 
nology cannot  think  for  us.  In  appraising 
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the  world,  machines  cannot  substitute  for 
the  human  mind.  That  is  why  technology 
cannot  deliver  mankind  from  all  its  prob- 
lems. 

Yet.  some  people  with  overwrought  expec- 
tations overreact  to  that  situation.  They  see 
a  return  to  the  horse  and  buggy  era,  if  not 
the  Sone  Age.  as  desirable. 

They  are.  of  course,  as  radical  in  their  way 
as  are  persons  at  the  other  end  of  the  spec- 
trum who  expect  us  to  push  a  button  to 
solve  our  every  problem. 

It  is  important  as  we  make  technical 
progress,  to  maintain  balanced  expectations. 

Technology  is  not  a  process  that  will  deliv- 
er or  rescue  mankind  from  all  its  folly;  nor 
is  technology  necessarily  a  process  that  has 
to  magnify  the  folly  of  mankind  to  the 
point  where  it  harms  or  destroys  its  creator. 

Technology  only  becomes  undesirable  if 
we  develop,  use  and  maintain  it  blindly,  fail- 
ing to  ask  moral  questions  along  the  way. 

If  we  ask  such  questions,  always  remind- 
ing ourselves  that  our  technical  creations 
are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the 
needs  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  then 
we  always  can  make  our  times  of  technologi- 
cal breakthroughs  times  of  celebration.* 


STATE      AND      LOCAL      GOVERN- 
MENT COST  ESTIMATE  ACT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation we  consider  today  is  long  over- 
due. H.R.  1465,  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Cost  Elstimate  Act  of 
1981,  addresses  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  State  and 
local  governments  that  often  fall  prey 
to  the  consequences  of  major  Federal 
mandates  and  conditions  of  Federal 
legislation.  The  rationale  for  this  legis- 
lation is  simple.  Too  often,  legislation 
designed  to  affect  national  policy  im- 
poses burdensome  costs  on  State  and 
local  governments  that  are  unantici- 
pated. Clearly,  we  must  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  address  these  possible 
costs  before  the  legislation  is  enacted 
into  law. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  to 
prepare  and  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  which  would  be  incurred  by  State 
and  local  governments  in  carrying  out 
or  complying  with  significant  bills  or 
resolutions  reported  by  House  and 
Senate  committees. 

At  no  other  time  in  history  has  this 
legislation  been  more  relevant.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Congress  has  start- 
ed to  return  control  and  has  reduced 
Federal  aid  for  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. These  actions  will  have  signifi- 
cant consequences  for  State  and  local 
governments.  If  the  Congress  is  to 
make  sound  decisions  on  these  mat- 
ters, we  must  understand  and  weigh 
the  imposition  of  the  financial  bur- 
dens on  States  and  localities. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  docu- 
mented by  the  widespread  support  it 
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has  received  ^rom  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Association,  the  Natonal 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Towns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  Congress 
address  the  fact  that  even  minor 
changes  in  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies can  have  a  significant  impact  on 
State  and  local  revenues  and  spending. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide Members  of  Congress  with  this  in- 
formation. 

Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  CBO.  sum- 
marized her  agency's  support  of  this 
legislation  when  she  said. 

CBO  strongly  supports  the  objective  of 
bringing  to  the  Congress  attention  the  an- 
ticipated costs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  carrying  out  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  some  cases,  the  burden  of  Federal 
initiatives  on  State  and  local  govenunents  is 
very  heavy  and  focusing  only  on  Federal 
costs  can  t>e  misleading.  Estimating  the  non- 
federal costs  of  such  proposed  action  would 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  concern  of  State 
and  local  governments.  It  would  move  us 
one  step  closer  to  assembling  all  the  infor- 
mation a  decisionmaker  would  need  to  make 
a  fully  informed  judgment  on  legislative 
proposal. 

Today,  we  recognize  how  important 
this  information  is  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  experiencing  tighter  and 
tighter  budgets.  State  operating  bal- 
ances are  expected  to  drop  below  1.5 
percent  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  narrow  operating  margin 
indicates  the  difficulty  that  new,  fed- 
erally imposed  costs  could  create  for 
State  governments.  Furthermore,  I 
have  received  dozens  of  letters  from 
municipalities  reflecting  their  concern 
with  complying  with  federally  imposed 
mandates  considering  their  critical 
budget  problems.  As  policymakers,  it  is 
irresponsible  for  us  to  be  considering 
legislation  without  a  full  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  financial  impact 
and  any  possible  hidden  costs  of  pro- 
posed legislation  before  it  is  enacted 
into  law. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Zeferetti,  Lundine,  and 
MiNETA,  for  their  leadership  and  ex- 
pertise in  drafting  this  legislation. 
Like  these  gentlemen,  I  support  plac- 
ing a  sunset  provision  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  assure  congressional  oversight 
for  the  long-term  effectiveness  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  35  States  have  adopted 
similar  legislation  requiring  fiscal 
notes  for  proposed  legislation  affect- 
ing local  governments  in  their  States. 
These  States  enacted  this  legislation 
since  they  recognize  that  fiscal  notes 
were  needed  in  drafting  legislation  af- 
fecting local  governments.  The  Con- 
gress should  settle  for  nothing  less 
when  we  consider  legislation  that  may 
impose  excessive  and  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on  State  and  local  governments. 
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Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  criti- 
cal and  important  first  step  in  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. However,  fiscal  notes  on  pro- 
posed legislation  will  only  alert  Con- 
gress to  part  of  the  story.  Legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  often  contains 
burdensome  paperwork  requirements. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  reporting  re- 
quirements inhibit  realization  of  the 
maximum  potential  of  these  programs. 
Congress  must  recognize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  paperwork  problem  and 
start  to  bring  it  under  control. 

This  is  why  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
2440,  the  Paperwork  Awareness  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation  would  require 
committee  reports  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  contain  statements  of  the  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments which  will  be  imposed  on  indi- 
viduals, private  industry,  and  State 
and  local  governments  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  such  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

If  we  are  to  bring  paperwork  require- 
ments under  control,  we  must  direct 
our  attention  at  the  source  of  the 
problem.  Congress  must  acknowledge 
its  role  in  the  upward  spiral  of  prolif- 
erating paperwork  and  take  concrete 
steps  to  remedy  it.  To  that  end,  my 
legislation  would  force  Congress  to 
consider  the  potential  paperwork 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  at  the 
time  it  is  debating  the  merits  of  such  a 
bill.  And,  in  turn,  it  would  hopefully 
serve  to  prevent  paperwork  and  unnec- 
essary redtape  by  creating  a  greater 
awareness  within  Congress  of  the  pa- 
perwork problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1465  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  an  important  step  toward  ad- 
dressing the  fiscal  problems  facing  our 
State  and  local  governments.  But  let 
us  not  stop  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  for  H.R.  2440,  the 
Paperwork  Awareness  Act.  Together, 
these  two  measures  will  provide  a 
viable  mechanism  for  insuring  regular 
assessments  of  Federal  fiscal  and  pa- 
perwork assessments  on  our  State  and 
local  governments.* 


SEPARATE  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
FROM  ACTION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Clement  Za- 
BLOCKi,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Chairman  Zablocki  from 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  was  released  to  me  recently. 

In  his  letter.  Father  Hesburgh  dis- 
cusses the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's work  in  separating  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency,  and 
urges  the  chairman  to  continue  with 
the  process  until  the  Peace  Corps  has 
finally  been  restored  its  autonomous 
status. 

The  letter  follows: 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind..  November  12.  1981. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Raybum  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Clem:  It  was  good  chatting  with  you 
Monday  evening  at  the  White  House,  and  I 
would  like  to  repeat  to  you  the  strong  senti- 
ments I  expressed  then  on  the  issue  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  ACTION. 

First.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
Committee  for  the  fine  work  you  have  done 
in  looking  out  for  the  Peace  Corps'  best  in- 
terests. If  it  weren't  for  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, there  would  be  little  chance  of  undo- 
ing the  administrative  damage  done  to  the 
Peace  Corps  by  its  atisorption  into  ACTION. 

Neither  Democratic  nor  Republican  ad- 
ministrations seem  to  have  made  the  Peace 
Corps'  unique  and  exciting  mission  a  proper 
priority  over  the  past  ten  years.  You  have, 
and.  for  that,  we  are  all  grateful. 

Secondly.  I  would  urge  you  not  to  allow 
anyone  or  anything  to  delay  the  affects  of 
the  important  legislative  actions  you  have 
taken  with  regard  to  separation  of  Peace 
Corps  and  ACTION.  Separation  must  he 
done  quickly  and  now.  before  more  harm  is 
done.  To  remove  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION  slowly  would  t>e  like  pulling  a 
tooth  over  a  six  month  period.  It  would  be 
unnecessarily  painful,  and  the  patient  could 
well  bleed  to  death! 

I  write  to  you  on  this  matter  as  one  who. 
like  you.  wa^:  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Notre  Dame  is  proud  to  have 
been  the  first  university  ever  to  run  a  Peace 
Corps  project  overseas.  1  personally  went  to 
Chile  and  chose  the  institution  the  volun- 
teers would  be  working  with.  We  both  recall 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  Corps— and  the 
last  ten— and  we  know  from  our  experience 
that,  for  this  feisty  group  of  Americans 
dedicated  to  humanitarian  service  overseas, 
independence  of  extra  layers  of  bureaucracy 
is  necessary  and  most  helpful. 

Again,  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  foreign  aicl  generally 
over  these  many  years. 

All  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C. 

President.m 


CREATING  INVESTMENT  EQUITY 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  creates  in- 
vestment equity  for  the  average  work- 
ingman  and  will  reward  him  for  invest- 
ing in  his  own  retirement.  At  the  same 
time,  this  legislation,  by  giving  an  ad- 
ditional  incentive   to  save,   will   help 
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create  more  long-term  capital  that  can 
be  used  for  industrial  expansion  and 
job  creation  in  our  economy. 

I  think  this  bill  represents  a  bargain 
we  cannot  afford  to  pass  up. 

The  idea  for  this  legislation  came 
from  Mr.  Douglas  Strain,  owner  of 
Electro  Scientific  Industries,  an  elec- 
tronics plant  in  Beaverton,  Oreg.  Mr. 
Strain,  who  is  an  innovator  in  the  field 
of  laser  technology  and  an  advocate  of 
policies  that  stimulate  U.S.  productivi- 
ty, operates  a  pension  program  for  his 
employees  imder  ERISA.  But  Mr. 
Strain  is  concerned  because  tax  laws 
discourage  employees  from  contribut- 
ing voluntarily  to  the  pension  trust 
fund. 

He  noted  there  were  no  tax  shelter 
provisions.  Employees  who  left  for 
other  jobs  or  who  retired  could  not 
participate  any  longer  in  the  t>ension 
program.  Gains  from  employee  contri- 
butions to  the  pension  program  are 
taxed  as  ordinary  income. 

There  was  no  reason  for  an  employ- 
ee to  place  his  hard-earned  money  in 
his  company  pension  plan.  He  was 
better  off  to  invest— or  spend— his 
money  elsewhere. 

The  loss,  which  does  not  get  cap- 
tured by  a  handy  statistic,  is  the  per- 
sonal vested  interest  that  employee 
could  have  had  in  his  company.  If  he 
invested  in  a  pension  program  that 
flourished  or  failed  based  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  company,  he  would 
have  an  incentive  to  make  a  stronger 
contribution— not  just  to  help  out  the 
boss,  but  to  help  out  himself  or  her- 
self. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1981 
made  headway  in  reducing  the  invest- 
ment inequities  that  exist  by  permit- 
ting employees,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  shelter  contributions  to  their 
company  pension  programs  just  as  if 
they  were  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts. 

I  support  this  provision.  But  I  think 
we  need  to  go  two  steps  further. 

My  legislation  would:  First,  permit 
an  employee  to  continue  to  participate 
in  the  pension  program  after  he  or  she 
retires;  and  second,  treat  gains  from 
voluntary  employee  contributions  to  a 
pension  program  as  capital  gains,  just 
as  they  would  be  treated  if  the  money 
had  been  invested  in  securities. 

With  adoption  of  these  two  provi- 
sions, employees  could  save  brokerage 
or  commission  fees  and  have  a  ready 
investment  tool  at  their  disposal. 
ERISA  regulates  the  pension  fimd,  so 
there  is  minimal  danger  of  abuse. 

Most  important  of  all,  investment 
equity  would  be  established  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  and  a  blow  would 
be  struck  to  encourage— in  a  very  con- 
crete way— increased  productivity  in 
the  American  workplace. 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  my  bill: 
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H.R.  5140 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  require  that  a  retired  employee 
l>e  permitted  to  retain  his  investment  in 
his  employer's  retirement  plan  by  allow- 
ing the  employee  to  delay  the  commence- 
ment of  his  benefit  payments  under  the 
plan  and  to  provide  capital  gain  treatment 
for  earnings  attributable  to  voluntary  em- 
ployee contributions  under  such  plans. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Employees  Permitted  To  Delay 
Commencement  of  Benefit  Payments 
Under  Employer  Retirement  Plans. 

(a)  In  General.— 

( 1 )  Amendments  of  internal  revenue  code 
of  1954.- Paragraph  (14)  of  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  qualified  pension,  profit-sharing,  stock 
bonus  plans,  etc.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  unless  the  partici- 
pant otherwise  elects.", 

(B)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "■(14)"  and  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C) 
as  clauses  (i).  (ii).  and  (iii).  respectively,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(BMi)  A  trust  shall  not  constitute  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  this  section  unless  the  plan 
of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  provides  that 
each  participant  may  elect  that  payments  of 
benefits  under  the  plan  to  the  participant 
will  t>egin  later  than  the  latest  date  under 
clause  (i).  (ii).  or  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(ii)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
t>enefits  payable  under  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  the  participant  in  the  event  of  his 
death  will  be  more  than  incidental,  the  elec- 
tion under  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(2)  Amendment  of  employee  retirement 
iNcx>ME  security  ACT  OF  1974.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  206  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "unless  the  participant 
otherwise  elects.", 

(B)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(a)"  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  as 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and  (C).  respective- 
ly, and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  E^ach  pension  plan  shall  provide 
that  each  participant  may  elect  that  pay- 
ments of  lienefits  under  the  plan  to  the  par- 
ticipant will  t>egin  later  than  the  latest  date 
under  subparagraph  ( A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  whether 
benefits  payable  under  the  plan  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  participant  in  the  event  of  his 
death  will  be  more  than  incidental,  the  elec- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  taken  into  account." 

(b)  Keogh  Plans.— Paragraph  '9)  of  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "The  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  take 
into  account  employees  who  make  the  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (14)(B)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  plan 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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Sbc.  2.  Capital  Gains  Treatment  for  Earn- 
ings Attributable  to  Voluntary  Employ- 
ee Contributions. 

<a)  Annuity  Payments.— Section  72  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
annuities:  certain  proceeds  of  endowment 
and  life  insurance  contracts)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (p)  as  subsection 
(q)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (o)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Earnings  Attributable  to  Volun- 
tary Employee  Contributions.— 

••(1)  In  General.— They  shall  be  treated  as 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  held  for  more  than  1  year  the  quali- 
fied portion  of  any  payment  to  which  this 
section  applies  from  an  employer  plan. 

■■(2)  Qualified  portion.— For  purp>oses  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  qualified  portion  of  any 
payment  is— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  such  payment  includ- 
ible in  income  under  subsection  (a),  multi- 
plied by 
"(B)  the  fraction— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  (determined 
as  of  the  annuity  starting  date)  is  the  earn- 
ings on  voluntary  employee  contributions, 
and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  (deter- 
mined as  of  such  date)  is  the  expected 
return  under  the  contract  reduced  by  the 
investment  in  the  contract. 

"(3)  Voluntary  employee  contribu- 
tions.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  'voluntary  employee  contribution' 
means  any  employee  contribution  which  is 
not  a  mandatory  contribution  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  411(c)(2)(C)). 

"(4)  Employer  plan  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (2).  the  term  'employer 
plan'  means  a  plan  described  in  section 
401(a)  which  includes  a  trust  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)." 

(b)  Lump-Sum  Payments.— Paragraph  (2) 
of  section  402(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
taxability  of  beneficiary  of  employees' 
trust)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  no 
event  shall  the  amount  determined  under 
the  preceding  sentence  be  less  than  the 
earnings  on  voluntary  employee  contribu- 
tions (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(p)(3))  to  the  trust." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  after  the  date  of  tirie  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date.* 


GUGUELMO  MARCONI:  FATHER 
OF  MODERN  RADIO  COMMUNI- 
CATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  communica- 
tion befitting  a  highly  industrialized 
society  thanks  to  the  genius  and  the 
dedication  of  a  young  Italian  scientist 
who  gave  us  the  means  for  radio  tele- 
communication. December  11  marks 
the  80th  anniversary  of  Guglielmo 
Marconi's  success  in  receiving  the  first 
transatlantic  signal  from  Poldhu.  in 
Cornwall,  England.  This  success  drove 
modem     society     straight     into     the 
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"Radio  Age"  and  gave  us  the  means 
for  wireless  communication. 

The  entire  world  of  science  and  engi- 
neering will  be  forever  in  Marconi's 
debt.  His  scholarship  and  his  persever- 
ance should  be  hailed  by  all  Americans 
of  Italian  origin  who  look  to  their  her- 
itage with  pride  and  inspiration.  His 
contributions  are  but  another  example 
of  the  gifts  Italian  civilization  has 
given  to  our  society  and  the  entire 
world. 

Marconi's  life  and  work  typify  his 
dedication  to  his  science  and  to  his 
dream  of  bringing  wireless  communi- 
cation to  the  world.  His  early  life  was 
marked  by  strong  opposition  from  his 
father  in  his  scientific  interests  but 
support  and  encouragement  from  his 
mother  and  his  brother.  In  his  attic 
laboratory  at  the  Villa  Grifone,  he 
began  to  pursue  his  dream  of  using 
Hertzian  waves  as  a  basis  for  commu- 
nicating without  wires. 

At  the  age  of  21,  Marconi  achieved 
transmission  over  a  distance  of  1.75 
miles  by  using  an  earth  and  elevated 
aerial  at  both  the  transmitter  and  the 
receiver.  By  using  an  improved  type  of 
coherent— a  glass  tube  filled  with 
metal  fillings— he  was  able  to  pass 
Morse  code,  which  could  be  recorded 
on  tape.  This  was  in  August  of  1895. 
The  following  year,  his  proposals  re- 
jected by  the  Italian  Government,  he 
filed  the  first  patent  application  for 
his  system  of  telegraphy  using  Hertzi- 
an wires.  British  Patent  No.  12039  was 
granted  on  June  2,  1896. 

In  1897  Marconi  established  commu- 
nication across  the  Bristol  Channel, 
where  Preece  was  experimenting  with 
inductive  methods.  Comparison  left  no 
doubt  about  the  superiority  of  Marco- 
ni's system  which  could  transmit  8.7 
miles.  About  this  same  time,  Marconi 
helped  establish  The  Wireless  Tele- 
graph and  Signal  Co.  in  England  and 
by  1900,  the  company  was  named  after 
the  spirited  young  Italian— the  first 
radio  company  in  the  world. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  with 
Hertzian  wires,  Marconi  knew  of  the 
value  of  wireless  communication  at 
sea.  He  used  his  wireless  system  to 
communicate  with  ships  at  sea  in  dis- 
tress—another first— followed  by  com- 
munication across  the  English  Chan- 
nel in  March  of  1899. 

The  advances  in  the  application  of 
electromagnetic  waves  were  acceler- 
ated in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
In  1901,  the  achievement  which  we 
will  mark  on  December  11,  was  preced- 
ed earlier  that  year  by  a  198-mile  Mar- 
coni transmission  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  Lizard.  This  was  an  ap- 
propriate prelude  for  his  transatlantic 
experiment  for  which,  at  Poldhu  in 
Cornwall,  Vyvyan,  Professors  Fleming, 
Paget  and  Kemp— Marconi's  profes- 
sional colleagues— started  to  build  the 
eastern  terminal  station.  Marconi  him- 
self crossed  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
an  appropriate  site  for  the  western 
station. 
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A  triumphant  Marconi  proved  to  the 
world  that  he  received  this  first  signal 
from  Poldhu  in  the  form  of  three  dots 
of  the  Morse  code  "S"— from  2,099 
miles  away.  Thus,  the  hypothesis  of 
Marconi  proved  without  a  doubt  to  be 
true— intercontinental  wireless  com- 
munication was  possible. 

This  achievement  marked  only  the 
beginning  of  what  proved  to  be  count- 
less new  and  innovative  applications  of 
the  Marconi  wireless  transmission. 
When  the  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg 
and  sank  in  1912,  though  many  were 
lost  at  sea,  those  who  survived  owe 
their  lives  to  the  speed  with  which 
wireless  radio  communicated  their  pre- 
dicament to  rescue  teams.  During 
World  War  I,  Marconi's  telegraphs 
proved  invaluable  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  merchant  navy  and  assisted  in 
the  detection  of  enemy  presence  on 
land  and  at  sea.  Marconi  himself  was 
commissioned  by  the  Italian  Navy  in 
1916  to  inspect  and  recommend  im- 
provements to  mobile  wireless  stations 
behind  the  front. 

His  scientific  successes  continued  all 
throughout  his  life  as  evidenced  by 
the  countless  international  honors  he 
received.  The  most  noted  Marconi 
award  was  the  joint  awarding  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Physics,  the  Albert 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
the  Kelvin  Medal,  and  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Italian  Royal  Acade- 
my and  the  Italian  Scientific  Research 
Council.  In  addition,  he  was  made  a 
Citizen  of  Rome,  Senatore,  Marchese, 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Anne 
and  honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

Marconi's  contribution  to  today's  sci- 
ence of  radio  and  telecommunications 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  as  we  mark 
the  anniversary  of  his  transmission  on 
December  11.  Both  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  have  proclaimed  Decem- 
ber 11  as  "Marconi  Day"  in  honor  of 
the  life  and  work  of  this  prominent 
Italian  scientist  whose  theories  were 
brought  to  everyday  life  with  his  dedi- 
cation and  talent. 

The  living  tribute  which  remains  to 
honor  Marconi's  life  and  work  is  the 
Marconi  International  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram which  commissions  the  work  of 
young,  promising  scientists  that  has 
the  potential  to  benefit  all  of  man- 
kind. Begun  by  Marconi's  daughter, 
Gioia  Marconi  Braga,  this  fellowship 
program  is  commemorating  this  80th 
anniversary  with  an  exhibition  on  the 
life  and  work  of  Guglielmo  Marconi. 
Sponsored  jointly  with  the  Center  for 
Italian  Studies  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, the  month-long  exhibit  will  begin 
with  a  lecture  on  December  11  in  the 
rotunda  of  Columbia  University's  Low 
Library,  where  the  exhibit  is  also 
house(l. 

This  joint  effort  is  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Braga,  who  earlier 
this  year  received  the  highest  award 
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of  the  Italian  Government— "Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy'— for  her  work  in 
promoting  closer  scientific  and  cultur- 
al ties  between  the  Government  of 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  She  is  to 
be  commended  for  her  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  insuring  that  the  name  of  her 
distinguished  father  is  kept  in  the 
forefront  of  the  scientific  and  interna- 
tional communities. 

As  an  Italo  American,  I  look  with 
pride  to  the  achievements  of  Gug- 
lielmo Marconi  and  view  this  80th  an- 
niversity  as  but  another  milestone  in 
the  achievements  which  our  common 
heritage  has  given  to  all  of  mankind. 
It  is  an  honor  to  note  this  scientific 
achievement  which  sprung  from  the 
many-sided  genius  of  the  Italian  in- 
ventor, Guglielmo  Marconi.* 


THOUGHTS  ON   "REMEMBERING 
PEARL  HARBOR" 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  40th  anniversary  of  Japan's 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  has 
come  and  gone  with  a  brief  flurry  of 
newspaper  articles  and  personal  rem- 
iniscences. 

Amid  the  welter  of  journalistic  ex- 
pression, two  articles  appeared  which 
were  especially  disconcerting  to  me. 
One  was  on  an  Associated  Press-NBC 
poll  which  revealed  that  one  out  of 
every  six  American  adults  does  not 
know  why  Pearl  Harbor  is  important 
to  American  history.  Sixteen  percent 
said  they  were  not  sure  about  it  or  in- 
correctly identified  Pearl  Harbor. 

Even  more  disturbing  was  the  fact 
that  younger  respondents  were  less 
likely  to  know  why  Pearl  Harbor  fig- 
ures so  importantly  in  our  history. 
Only  7  of  10  understood  its  impor- 
tance. 

The  other  article  is  equally  distress- 
ing. It  reports  the  findings  of  a  poll  by 
the  Japanese  mass-circulation  daily 
"Yomiuri  Shimbun".  That  poll  re- 
vealed that  80  percent  of  Japanese 
men  and  women  in  their  twenties  are 
unable  to  connect  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  day  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  said 
would  "live  in  infamy." 

When  the  Japanese  young  people 
were  asked  what  thoughts  Pearl 
Harbor  conjured  in  their  minds,  many 
said  honeymoon  trips  to  Hawaii  that 
are  now  popular  with  Japanese  newly- 
weds. 

I  wonder  what  the  percentages  will 
be  a  decade  from  now  when  we  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  a 
deed  that  was  to  dramatically  and  per- 
manently alter  the  course  of  world 
events?  If  present  trends  continue,  it 
surely  will  be  reduced. 
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Both  nations  will  be  the  losers  if  we 
allow  coming  generations  to  forget  the 
significance  of  that  day— and  its  after- 
math. 

It  should  not  be  remembered,  by 
either  side,  as  a  day  of  euphoric  victo- 
ry or  humiliating  defeat.  Rather,  it 
should  remind  us  of  two  things:  the 
futility  of  war  and  the  inherent  good- 
ness of  man. 

From  the  ashes  of  that  day  came  a 
world  change  for  all  eternity. 

Ended  was  America's  naive  isolation- 
ism—a theretofore  deeply  rooted 
belief  that  we  could  close  our  eyes  and 
minds  to  the  struggles  of  the  world. 

The  conflagration  indeed  reduced 
the  Empire  of  Japan  to  rubble.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  its  future,  Japan 
should  not  try  to  expunge  this  from 
the  minds  of  its  youth.  It  should  mark, 
instead,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
that,  with  America's  helping  hand, 
raised  Japan  to  astonishing  industrial 
and  cultural  heights. 

For  either  nation  to  allow  their 
future  generations  to  forget  the  cata- 
clysmic events  of  40  years  ago  is  to 
deny  them  their  heritage. 

It  is  to  deprive  them  of  important 
lessons  in  history  that  will  have  per- 
manent significance  for  just  as  long  as 
there  is  a  United  States  of  America 
and  an  Empire  of  Japan.* 


NO  NEED  FOR   'US-AGAINST- 
THEMISM" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decem,ber  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  felt  that  labor  and  management 
have  many  shared  interests,  and  that 
neither  labor  nor  management  bene- 
fits from  policies  that  pit  them  against 
one  another. 

This  is  a  point  well  worth  remember- 
ing in  the  current  economic  climate. 
Increasingly,  there  is  what  William 
Safire  calls  an  attitude  of  "us-against- 
themism"  on  the  part  of  both  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Some  argue  that  in 
recent  years  labor  has  won  excessive 
wages  and  benefits  from  industry  and 
that  now  it  is  time  to  get  some  of  them 
back.  Others  say  that  management  is 
trying  to  scapegoat  labor  for  its  own 
failures  in  planning.  Actually,  both 
labor  and  management  have  been  vic- 
timized by  the  effects  of  inflation,  in- 
terest rates,  and  taxes  over  the  past 
decade.  No  fruitful  purpose  is  served 
by  blaming  either  group  or  by  trying 
to  exact  retribution. 

The  current  air  traffic  controllers' 
dispute  offers  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
reaffirm  the  unity  of  purpose  among 
labor,  management,  and  Government. 
The  President  did  not  relish  dismiss- 
ing the  air  traffic  controllers  after 
their  illegal  strike  on  August  3,  1981; 
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but  his  action  was  absolutely  required, 
by  both  legal  and  moral  consider- 
ations. Since  that  time,  though,  the 
air  traffic  controllers'  union,  PATCO, 
has  been  decertified  and  bankrupted; 
the  dismissed  air  traffic  controllers 
and  their  families  have  experienced  se- 
rious financial  and  personal  hardship: 
and  the  air  carrier  industry,  operating 
at  reduced  capacity,  is  facing  losses 
and  layoffs.  The  situation  is  breeding 
an  atmosphere  of  "us-against-them- 
ism." 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  recent  flexibility  in  allowing 
controllers  to  apply  for  work  in  the 
Federal  Government.  True  justice  in- 
cludes a  healthy  atmosphere  of  mercy; 
and  I  believe  a  resolution  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers'  situation  would  be 
especially  fitting  in  this  holiday 
season. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  hinges  on 
our  understanding  that  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  have,  ultimately,  a 
common  goal.  The  President  himself 
espoused  this  all-embracing  view  when 
he  declared,  at  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1980: 

We  have  to  move  ahead,  but  we're  not 
going  to  leave  anyone  behind. 

William  Saf  ire's  recent  essay,  "Kirk- 
land  Comes  to  Call"  offers  a  number 
of  worthy  insights  into  the  air  traffic 
controller  dispute  and  the  need  for  a 
humane  resolution  of  it.  I  commend 
the  article  to  my  colleagues: 

KiRKLAND  Comes  to  Call 
(By  William  Safire) 
Washington.— On     Wednesday     of     this 
week,  a  score  of  labor  leaders  will  troop  into 
the  White  House  Cabinet  Room  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  President. 

If  handled  sensitively,  this  meeting  of 
Lane  Kirkland  and  his  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  cohorts 
with  Mr.  Reagan  could  begin  to  draw  some 
of  the  poison  out  of  the  recession  atmos- 
phere; if  botched— played  strictly  as  an  ego- 
massaging  session,  without  White  House 
preparation  for  negotiation— it  will  be 
viewed  one  day  as  a  great  opportunity  lost. 
Nobody  suggests  that  a  show  of  cordiality 
and  respect,  or  even  a  flock  of  concessions, 
will  win  organized  lal)or  to  Mr.  Reagan's 
cause.  Labor's  wish  list  is  Mr.  Reagan's  hit 
list;  the  two  forces  are  natural  political  en- 
emies. What  the  meeting  will  show  both 
sides  is  the  degree  of  implacability  and  the 
potential  for  cooperation. 

The  President  will  open  the  meeting 
warmly  and  say  he's  always  ready  to  hear 
labors  concerns.  Labor  will  respond  respect- 
fully and  wait  to  hear  whats  on  his  mind, 
since  he  called  the  meeting.  Mr.  Reagan 
may  twit  Mr.  Kirkland  for  not  inviting  him 
to  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  convention,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland  may  say  he  is  sorry  that  Republi- 
can Senate  leader  Howard  Baker,  who  was 
invited,  could  not  make  it. 

The  first  card  to  hit  the  table  will  be  the 
11,000  fired  air  controllers.  If  the  President 
does  not  pick  up  that  card,  the  rest  of  the 
meeting  might  as  well  be  held  on  an  ice  floe. 
Labor  knows  that  Patco  was  crazy  to 
strike  illegally,  and  is  well  aware  that  most 
Americans  approve  of  the  Presidents  ulti- 
matum and  stem  action.  Most  union  mem- 
bers resent  the  snotty  controllers.  But  the 
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labor  movement  cannot  tolerate  the  break- 
ing of  a  union,  followed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  employer  to  accept  the  employees"  sur- 
render. If  that  is  to  be  Mr.  Reagan's  un- 
budging  position,  then  it  will  be  war  to  the 
knife. 

Pair  surrender  terms  are  no  great  secret. 
The  faithless  union  would  remain  decerti- 
fied. The  instigators  of  the  worst  trouble 
would  l)e  ijermanently  blackballed.  Fewer 
than  5.000  controllers  would  be  rehired, 
with  the  rest  on  a  waiting  list.  Any  of  the 
rehirees  who  harassed  a  non-striker  could 
be  summarily  dismissed. 

With  such  an  outcome,  perhaps  with  loss 
of  seniority  and  pay  penalties  piled  on. 
nobody  could  doubt  that  the  strikers  suf- 
fered a  disastrous  defeat.  Calvin  Coolidge's 
Cabinet  Room  portrait  would  smile;  Mr. 
Reagan's  point  would  be  unforgettably 
made. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  American  poli- 
tics to  go  beyond  that  and  to  demand  blood. 
If  Mr.  Reagan's  victory  is  not  accompanied 
by  magnanimity,  labor's  defeat  will  be  ac- 
companied by  defiance.  The  triumph  over 
one  elitist  union  will  be  transformed  into  a 
sustained  rubbing  of  all  organized  labor's 
nose  in  the  dirt.  Healthy  opposition  will 
turn  to  unhealthy  hostility. 

Mr.  Reagan  never  expects  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Kirkland  for  votes  or  campaign  contribu- 
tions, but  he  could  use  bipartisan  support 
for  the  mining  of  Nicaragua's  hart>ors.  and 
will  surely  have  to  turn  to  labor  for  wage  re- 
straint and  productivity  councils  when  the 
recession  begins  to  bite  next  year. 

At  that  time,  with  the  nation  demanding 
reflation,  the  Reagan  Presidency  will  suc- 
ceed or  fail  on  the  way  it  reflates— if  the  re- 
cession-ending stimulation  brings  on  a  new 
inflation  spree.  Reaganomics  would  be  for- 
ever discredited.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such 
disaster  will  be  to  enlist  tripartite  support 
for  wage  and  price  and  entitlement  re- 
straint. 

That  is  when  he  will  exhort  Mr.  Kirkland 
to  do  his  patriotic  duty.  And  that  is  when 
Mr.  Kirkland  will  suck  on  his  Rooseveltian 
Tar-gard.  recalling  the  meeting  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  of  December  2.  1981. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  our  nation,  as 
the  President  likes  to  say.  for  labor's  recol- 
lection to  be  limited  to  a  cold  Reagan  refus- 
al to  accept  the  air  controllers'  surrender.  It 
would  better  serve  the  nation  for  labor  lead- 
ers to  recall  a  President  with  a  little  "give" 
in  him,  which  led  that  day  to  normal  dicker- 
ing about  the  Reagan  candidate  to  head  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  a  move 
in  Congress  to  snatch  from  states  their  ju- 
risdiction over  picket-line  violence. 

What  is  this  lust  in  the  Reagan  White 
House  for  total  victory?  Political  conflict  is 
not  total  war.  The  controllers'  issue  should 
not  be  decided  on  the  need  to  teach  the 
entire  labor  movement  a  lesson,  even  less  on 
the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public 
during  the  Christmas  season— on  the  con- 
trary, thp  decision  to  accept  a  surrender 
should  ly?  made  in  the  realization  that  abso- 
lutism is  at)solutely  the  wrong  way  to  run 
this  country. 

So  often,  historians  search  for  the 
moment  when  disagreement  turns  to  dislike, 
partisanship  to  incivility;  here  is  the 
moment  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  protect  himself 
and  his  country  from  us-against-themism. 

The  President  has  done  the  right  thing  by 
inviting  Kirkland  &  Company  to  the  White 
House  so  soon  after  labor's  leaders  pointed- 
ly declined  to  invite  Mr.  Reagan  to  their 
convention.  Now  we  shall  see  if  he  wants  to 
insult  them  on  his  own  turf  or  to  show  them 
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he    intends    to    be    President    of    all    the 
people.* 


December  8,  1981 

worthy  acts  of  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment and  the  goodwill  of  the  members 
of  Temple  Emanu-el  of  Canarsie.* 


TEMPLE  EMANU-BL  OF  CANAR- 
SIE  SALUTES  THE  SWEDISH 
PEOPLE 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  commemoration  of  the  40th 
year  since  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  might  well  reflect  upon 
those  troubled  times  which  left  so 
many  scars  on  our  history. 

Nazi  occupation  of  Europe  had 
turned  the  continent  into  a  vast  geo- 
graphical trap  from  which  few  Jewish 
people  could  escape.  The  systematic 
annihilation  of  6  million  Jews  resulted 
and  will  be  remembered  as  the  most 
horrifying  time  of  the  20th  century. 
History  has  revealed  that  heroic  acts 
of  salvation  were  tragically  rare 
during  this  massacre. 

Temple  Emanu-el  of  the  Canarsie 
section  in  the  Brooklyn  portion  of  my 
district  has  decided  to  commemorate 
the  work  of  one  nation  who  displayed 
that  rare  courage. 

The  Swedish  nation  was  instrumen- 
tal in  rescuing  countless  European 
Jews  from  the  hands  of  the  Nazis.  In 
an  extraordinary  operation  involving 
the  cooperation  of  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  Governments,  nearly  6.500 
Danish  Jews  were  hidden  in  the  wake 
of  an  imminent  German  roundup  in 
October  1943,  and  were  subsequently 
given  refuge  in  Sweden  where  they  re- 
mained in  safety  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Later,  by  agreement  with  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  the  Swedish 
Government  sent  their  envoy,  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  into  occupied  Hungary  to 
save  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Hungarian  Jewish  community.  The 
courageous  Wallenberg  spent  1944 
printing  and  distributing  Swedish 
passports  to  thousands  of  potential 
victims  and  went  daily  to  deportation 
trains,  bound  for  the  death  camps,  and 
literally  pulled  people  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  S.S.  He  purchased  and 
rented  scores  of  houses  throughout 
the  capital  city  of  Budapest,  equipping 
them  with  Swedish  flags.  This  protect- 
ed over  100,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  the  brutal  onslaught  of  the 
S.S.  and  the  local  Fascist  movement, 
the  Arrow  Cross. 

The  membership  of  Temple  Emanu- 
el of  Canarsie,  led  by  its  spiritual 
guide,  my  good  friend.  Rabbi  A.  Allen 
Block,  has  decided  to  salute  the  Swed- 
ish people  by  honoring  His  Excellency 
Anders  I.  Thumborg,  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  The  cere- 
mony will  take  place  after  their  regu- 
lar services  on  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 11.  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues both  the  history  of  the  note- 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  previous  extension  of  re- 
marks. I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
two  articles  and  a  White  House  memo- 
randum describing  the  administra- 
tion's ambivalence  toward  the  problem 
of  agricultural  land  loss.  I  want  my 
colleagues  to  be  aware  of  how  this  ad- 
ministration views  the  issue  of  crop- 
land conversion.  I  also  believe  you  will 
find  disturbing  the  administration's 
apparent  willingness  to  subvert  in  any 
fashion  good  faith  efforts  within  both 
executive  branch  agencies  and  the 
Congress  to  fashion  more  meaningful 
Federal  policies  to  assist  in  the  protec- 
tion of  farmland. 

The  memorandum  which  appears 
below  lays  the  groundwork  for  the  ad- 
ministration's agricultural  land  protec- 
tion policy.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  section  V 
where  four  options  for  action  are 
spelled  out,  along  with  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  alternative.  I  will  not 
steal  the  thunder  of  this  remarkable 
memorandum,  other  than  to  tell  you 
that  the  administration  has  apparent- 
ly chosen  the  fourth  option.  Just  for 
the  record,  the  administration's  choice 
of  the  fourth  option  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  sponsoring,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  House  farm  bill,  the  agricultur- 
al land  protection  title  contained  in 
the  Senate's  farm  bill. 

The  White  House 
Washington,  Augxist  14.  1981. 
To:  Cabinet  Council  on  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture. 
From:  John  McClaughry.  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 
Re:  Agricultural  Land  Conversion. 

I.  ISSUE 

What  should  be  the  Administration's 
policy  on  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
lands  to  nonagricultural  uses? 

II.  BACKGROUND 

A.  Extent  of  agricultural  land  conversion 
The  National  Agricultural  Lands  Study 
(NALS).  initiated  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion in  1979.  estimates  that  the  U.S.  has 
1.361  million  acres  of  agricultural  land 
which  includes  cropland,  rangeland.  forest- 
land,  and  pastureland.  The  U.S.  cropland 
base  totals  540  million  acres— 413  million 
acres  of  land  actually  devoted  to  crops  and 
127  million  acres  of  land  with  a  high  or 
medium  potential  for  being  converted  to 
crops. 

Congressional  interest  in  preserving  the 
country's  agricultural  productivity  has  led 
to  various  attempts  to  provide  specific  direc- 
tives regarding  the  protection  of  farmland. 
The  most  significant  congressional  commit- 
ment on  this  issue  to  date  is  a  provision  in 
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the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  that  places  special  restric- 
tions on  the  surface  mining  of  prime  farm- 
land. A  number  of  bills  addressing  the  farm- 
land conversion  problem  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive manner  have  been  proposed,  but 
not  enacted,  in  the  95th,  96th.  and  97th 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  the  farmland  conversion  issue 
was  the  publication  of  the  findings  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Lands  Study  (NAIS) 
in  January  1981.  Under  the  co-chairmenship 
of  USDA  and  CEQ  and  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  ten  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  NALS  sUff  spent  18  months  and 
$2.1  million  examining  the  nature,  rale, 
extent,  and  causes  of  agricultural  land  con- 
version and  evaluating  the  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  social  consequences  of  con- 
version and  methods  used  to  restrain  and 
retard  conversion.  Prom  its  research,  NALS 
reached  the  following  conclusion:  "Agricul- 
tural land  is  converted  to  other  uses  in  an 
incremental  piece-by-piece  fashion.  Many  of 
the  effects  are  local  but  continued  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  land  at  the  current  rate 
could  have  noteworthy  national  implica- 
tions. The  cumulative  loss  of  cropland,  in 
conjunction  with  other  stresses  on  the  U.S. 
agricultural  system  such  as  the  growing 
demand  for  exports  and  rising  energy  costs, 
could  seriously  increase  the  economic  and 
environmental  costs  of  producing  food  and 
fiber  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
20  years."  (NAI£  Pinal  Report,  pp.  8-10) 

III.  ACTION  FORCING  EVENT 

Public  interest  and  expecUtion,  stimulat- 
ed by  the  publication  of  the  NALS  final 
report  and  the  National  Resource  Invento- 
ry, by  SCS,  has  prompted  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  to  include  agricultural  land  re- 
tention provisions  in  their  respective  ver- 
sions of  the  1981  farm  bill  (for  summaries  of 
the  Administration.  Senate,  and  House  pro- 
visions sec  Tabs  A,  B,  and  C,  respectively). 
The  Senate  provisions  are  regarded  as  the 
strongest  in  as  much  as  they  include  certain 
mandatory  requirements  that  could  result 
in  burdensome  paperwork  for  federal  agen- 
cies and  unwarranted  disruption  of  some 
federal  programs.  The  Administration  and 
House  provisions,  on  the  other  hand,  serve 
as  mild  encouragements  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  be  sensitive  to  the  farmland  con- 
version issue. 

It  is  believed  that  most  Congressional  at- 
tention will  be  directed  at  the  commodity 
program  provisions  of  the  farm  bill,  thereby 
permitting  the  farmland  retention  provi- 
sions to  slip  through  without  much  scruti- 
ny. This  could  prove  troublesome,  especially 
if  the  Senate  provisions  are  accepted  in  con- 
ference. There  are  indications  that  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  position  on  agricultural  land  conver- 
sion. 

If  the  Administration  wants  to  influence 
the  thrust  of  the  farm  bill's  farmland  pres- 
ervation provisions,  it  must  develop  a  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  and  devise  a  strategy  to  im- 
plement its  policy  before  Congressional 
action  on  the  farm  bill  takes  place  In  early 
to  mid-September. 

IV.  SECRETARIAT  CONSIDERATION 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil Secretariat  has  debated  what  to  do  about 
the  farmland  conversion  Issue  for  more 
than  two  months.  The  Secretariat  has  been 
unable  to  develop  a  concensus  on:  (1)  The 
magnitude  of  the  farmland  conversion  prob- 
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lem;  (2)  The  causes  of  farmland  conversion; 
(3)  The  extent  to  which  federal  programs 
and  policies  have  contributed  to  the  prob- 
lem; (4)  The  appropriate  role  for  the  federal 
government  to  play  in  solving  the  problem; 
(5)  The  extent  of  the  paperwork  burden 
that  may  be  generated  by  a  federal  solution; 
and 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  a  federal  commit- 
ment on  the  farmland  conversion  Issue  In- 
vites future  federal  actions  and  budget  out- 
lays. 

The  Secretariat  has  agreed  to  recommend 
to  Senator  Helms  (Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee)  adoption  of  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Senate  farm  bill's 
agricultural  land  protection  subtitle.  Those 
amendments  have  been  sent  to  the  Hill  (see 
TAB  D  for  the  text  of  the  amendments  and 
the  accompanying  letter  to  Helms). 

v.  OPTIONS 

A.  Continue  present  policy 
Present  policy  essentially  leaves  It  to  the 
Individual  federal  agency  to  decide  to  what 
extent  It  will  reorient  the  ImplemenUtlon 
of  Its  programs  to  minimize  farmland  con- 
version. 

Pro 

(1)  Implies  Administration's  acceptance  of 
market  as  best  allocator  of  resources. 

(2)  Puts  burden  of  creating  a  government- 
wide  agricultural  land  policy  on  Congress. 

(3)  Avoids  creation  of  new  paperwork  and 
administrative  burdens. 

(4)  Relieves  fears  of  increased  federal  In- 
volvement In  land  use  controls. 

Con 

(1)  Present  policy  already  acknowledges  to 
some  extent  that  federal  programs  should 
not  be  used  to  facillUte  farmland  conver- 
sion; therefore  continuing  present  policy 
does  not  imply  complete  reliance  on  market 
forces. 

(2)  Yields  policy  leadership  to  Congress. 

(3)  Could  be  viewed  as  Administration's 
lack  of  Interest  In  this  Issue. 

(4)  Administration  wUl  have  to  act  anyway 
in  response  to  Congress;  better  to  seize  Initi- 
ative. 

fl.  Issue  Executive  order,  (see  tab  E  for 
proposed  draft) 
The  proposed  executive  order  would:  (I) 
establish  policy  to  minimize  the  extent  to 
which  federal  programs  and  activities  con- 
tribute to  the  conversion  of  farmland  and  to 
assure  that  federal  programs  are  compatible 
with  State,  local,  and  private  programs  to 
protect  farmland;  (2)  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  criteria  for  use  by  all 
agencies  to  assess  the  effects  of  their  pro- 
grams on  farmland  conversion;  (3)  direct 
each  federal  agency  to  apply  the  criteria 
and  consider  alternatives  that  could  lessen 
adverse  effects  of  Its  programs  on  farmland 
conversion;  (4)  direct  each  federal  agency  to 
review  its  programs,  policies,  and  procedures 
to  determine  whether  any  provision  thereof 
Is  inconsistent  with  this  executive  order  and 
take  corrective  action  where  needed;  (5) 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  moni- 
tor the  Implementation  of  the  executive 
order  as  well  as  the  extent  of  farmland  con- 
version nationwide;  and  (6)  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  local 
USDA  offices  to  participate  In  community- 
based  efforts  to  resolve  farmland  conversion 
problems. 

Pro 

(1)  Administration  would  seize  initiative 
on  the  issue. 

(2)  Most  effective  way  to  dramatize  com- 
mitment to  farmland  protection. 
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(3)  Would  complement  State,  local,  and 
private  efforts  and  programs. 

(4)  Would  encourage  local  problem  solving 
and  consensus  building— a  good  model  con- 
sistent with  President's  philosophy. 

(5)  Would  have  political  appeal  to  envi- 
ronment—inclined Individuals  concerned 
about  the  issue  of  farmland  conversions,  in- 
cluding many  members  of  Congress. 

Con 

(1)  Would  introduce  new  consideration- 
farmland  protection— Into  operation  of  fed- 
eral programs  and  activities;  further  Inter- 
feres with  market  allocation  of  land. 

(2)  Executive  order  Is  overreactlon  to  a 
relatively  small  problem  of  no  Immediate 
urgency. 

(3)  Imposes  additional  paperwork  and  ad- 
ministrative burden,  contrary  to  Adminis- 
tration philosophy. 

(4)  Could  produce  Interagency  friction  due 
to  USDA's  lead  role  and  monitoring  author- 
ity. 

(5)  Could  encourage  further  action  in  di- 
rection of  federal  land  use  controls. 

C.  Issue  Presidential  memo  (see  tab  F  for 

proposed  draft) 
The  provisions  of  the  proposed  presiden- 
tial memo  would  track  the  provisions  of  the 
executive  order,  however,  the  provisions 
would  be  stated  In  the  form  of  a  request 
rather  than  a  directive. 
Pro 

( 1 )  Less  forceful  than  executive  order  and 
thus  less  visible  and  controversial. 

(2)  Keeps  Administration  initiative  on  the 
Issue. 

(3)  Less  likely  than  executive  order  to 
cause  interagency  friction. 

(4)  Would  minimize  paperwork  and  ad- 
ministrative burden. 

Con 

(1)  Like  executive  order,  would  introduce 
new  consideration— farmland  conversion— 
into  operation  of  federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities; further  Interferes  with  market  allo- 
cation of  land. 

(2)  Would  be  viewed  as  weak  response  to 
the  problem. 

(3)  Might  contribute  to  uneven  applica- 
tion of  federal  farmland  conversion  policy. 

D.  Oppose  farm  bill  agricultural  land 
protection  provisions 

This  policy  would  seek  deletion  of  rele- 
vant language  In  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  farm  bill. 

Pro 

( 1 )  Would  strongly  affirm  marketplace  as 
only  legitimate  all(x»tlon  of  land;  disassoci- 
ates Administration  from  the  issue  altogeth- 
er. 

(2)  No  threat  of  increased  paperwork. 

(3)  Would  allay  any  concern  about  further 
action  In  this  area. 

Con 

(1)  Inconsistent  with  farmland  conversion 
provisions  Included  In  Administration's  own 
farm  bill;  would  constitute  a  reversal  of  po- 
sition. 

(2)  Contravenes  current  USDA-EPA  ef- 
forts to  mitigate  effects  of  their  programs 
on  agricultural  land  conversion. 

(3)  Would  be  poorly  received  by  farm  lead- 
ership in  Congress;  files  In  face  of  broad 
support. 

(4)  Would  be  adduced  as  more  evidence  of 
Administration's  anti-environment  policy.* 
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THE  MARVA  COLLINS  STORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The 
Marva  Collins  Story"  sponsored  by 
Hallmark  Cards  on  CBS  Television  on 
Tuesday.  December  1,  1981.  portraying 
the  life  of  Marva  Collins  was  a  timely, 
inspirational,  and  tastefully  developed 
presentation.  Mrs.  Collins,  through 
her  founding  of  the  Westside  Prepara- 
tory School,  has  made  a  remarkable 
contribution  to  the  power  of  education 
and  opportunity  for  the  dispossessed 
and  excluded  in  our  society;  especially 
the  children  of  suppressed  and  op- 
pressed black  Americans. 

Mrs.  Collins  is  to  be  commended  for 
her  perseverance,  and  strength  of 
character  in  pursuing  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  educability  of  all  children  and 
youths.  The  continuance  of  the  West- 
side  Preparatory  School  is  a  tribute  to 
her  tenacity  and  unconquerable  will. 
She  has  been  able  to  get  children,  who 
had  been  previously  labeled  as  not 
able  to  learn,  to  read  and  comprehend 
far  beyond  their  expected  perform- 
ance. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins is  a  personification  of  every  man 
and  every  woman.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  St.  Louis.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Baltimore,  New  York,  and 
other  large  urban  school  districts, 
there  are  courageous  and  extraordi- 
nary teachers  who  demonstrate  in  the 
face  of  great  adversity  and  opposition, 
a  caring  and  commitment  to  black  and 
minority  children  and  youths.  They, 
too,  are  national  heroes  and  heroines 
who  render  superior  service  to  this  Na- 
tion's most  precious  resource— its  chil- 
dren and  youths. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  took  notice  of  this  re- 
markable lady  this  past  September 
through  its  award  of  the  highly  cher- 
ished George  W.  Collins  Award.  This 
award  established  by  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  gives  recognition  to 
an  individual  for  his/her  community 
service  contribution.  This  award  was 
conferred  upon  Mrs.  Collins  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  caucus'  beliefs  in  her 
commitment  to  black  children  and 
youths  in  the  community  and  her  res- 
olute belief  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
hidden  talents  and  strengths  of  black 
and  minority  youngsters. 

I  applaud  the  recognition  which  has 
come  to  Mrs.  Collins.  I  applaud  her 
stamina,  determination,  and  fierce  re- 
solve to  "keep  on  keeping  on"  because 
of  her  imperishable  belief  that  a 
"mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste." 

I  earnestly  hope  that  "The  Marva 
Collins  Story"  will  be  a  prelude  to 
other  stories  of  the  sacrificial  and  self- 
less contribution  of  the  nameless 
heroes  and  heroines  who  man  the  Na- 
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tion's  public  schools  and  keep  human 
possibilities  vibrant  and  alive. 

CBS  Television  and  Hallmark  Cards, 
Inc.,  as  sponsors  of  the  "The  Marva 
Collins  Story"  have  rendered  a  distinc- 
tive and  enduring  contribution  to  our 
Nation.  Each  is  deserving  of  a  Nation's 
thanks  and  praise  for  "The  Marva  Col- 
lins Story." 

It  is  also  a  source  of  inspiration  that 
in  the  early  years,  when  there  were 
areas  of  difficulty  that  her  loving  and 
devoted  husband  and  children  re- 
mained steadfast  and  supportive  of 
her  endeavors.  Her  success,  it  can  be 
said,  it  truly  a  family  success. 

Marva  Collins  represents  a  priceless 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  the 
mind  and  belief  that  education  will 
open  doors  to  wondrous  opportunities 
and  I  wish  her  Godspeed  as  she  con- 
tinues to  extend  truth  and  human  en- 
richment to  all  children  and  youths.* 


TEMPORARY  STOP  TO 
STOPGAPPING 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  passage  of  the  emergency  con- 
tinuing appropriations  measure  to 
fund  Federal  agencies  through  Decem- 
ber 15  proved  to  be  a  trying  process 
for  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Jack  Paxton.  editor  of  the  Paducah 
Sun.  the  largest  newspaper  in  my 
western  Kentucky  district,  had  some 
observations  about  the  continuing  res- 
olution process  in  a  recent  column.  I 
believe  his  remarks  should  be  shared 
with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so 
at  this  time.  The  column  follows: 
[Prom  the  Paducah  Sun] 
Temporary  Stop  to  Stopgapping 
(By  Jack  Paxton) 

For  those  who  think  President  Reagan 
was  engaging  in  theatrics,  playing  political 
chicken  or  any  of  the  other  unsubstantive 
things  some  congressmen  charged  him  with 
when  he  shut  down  the  government  yester- 
day, one  thing  is  worth  pointing  out:  For  all 
of  fiscal  1981,  which  ended  nearly  two 
months  ago.  there  were  no  appropriations 
bills,  i.e..  no  real  budgets,  for  federal  health, 
education,  welfare  or  labor  operations.  It 
was  all  stopgap  stuff.  Temporary  "continu- 
ing resolutions"  which  wound  up  lasting  all 
year. 

Now  Congress  is  in  the  second  year  of 
such  jerry  rigging  and  that  is  what  Reagan 
finally  decided  to  call  a  halt  to  yesterday. 
He  only  wanted,  he  said,  something  50 
states  seem  able  to  come  up  with  every  year, 
a  budget. 

Congress  had  voted  yet  another  continu- 
ing resolution  containing  higher  spending 
than  Reagan  had  called  for.  It  wasn't,  it's 
true,  for  an  entire  year.  It  would  only  have 
continued  until  July  15th.  But  wait.  That's 
only  2v<i  months  shy  of  the  end  of  a  whole 
other  fiscal  year. 
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It  was  a  plan  to  continue  higher  spending 
in  certain  areas  while  Congress  could  take 
its  time  in  working  out  the  'permanent"  so- 
lution, meantime  enabling  it  to  head  on  out 
for  Thanksgiving  break.  But  the  temporary 
solution  wa£  Itself  pretty  permanent. 

True,  in  this  particular  case  "only"  a  few 
billion  dollars  were  involved.  But  over  the 
long  term  of  many  short-term  resolutions, 
the  job  the  president's  been  calling  for  just 
hasn't  been  done.  The  job  of  facing  the  fact 
we've  been  fiscally  irresponsible  and  calling 
a  halt.  Setting  a  goal  and  moving  toward  it. 
Planning  then  acting. 

The  Congress  has  been  fumbling  and  stop- 
gapping  a  long  time  now.  So  the  president 
helped  it  step  away  from  one  more  tempo- 
rary, higher-sptending  resolution.  Though 
he  did  compromise  by  splitting  the  differ- 
ence, twice. 

This  thing  of  the  government  not  having 
money  to  operate  after  Congress  missed  one 
more  deadline  has  always  been  something  of 
a  joke,  a  phony  crisis. 

Reagan  changed  that.  He  made  the  Con- 
gressmen face  the  music.  He  shut  down  the 
government. 

It  enraged  Tip  O'Neill  and  some  others. 
They  couldn't  believe  it.  They  called  him 
names.  They  called  him  theatrical.  They 
called  him  "great  actor." 

But  they  gave  him.  temporarily,  what  he 
wanted— or  at  least  one-fourth  of  it.  after 
his  own  double  compromise. 

But  it  was,  still,  temporary  and  December 
15th  could  see  another  countdown  to  an- 
other showdown  before  another  holiday. 

One  might  think  Congress  would  enter 
that  session  with  a  different  attitude, 
having  come  out  of  this  one  looking  pretty 
silly. 

What  made  it  look  so?  One  man  who 
backed  words  with  action.  The  shock  of 
those  Congressmen  could  be  an  indication 
of  how  rare  that's  become  in  Washington.* 


OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY 
REFORM 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1981.  I  introduced,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Corcoran),  legislation  to  provide  for 
economic  deregulation  of  the  oil  and 
oil  pipeline  industry.  That  bill,  H.R. 
4488.  is  currently  pending  before  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels. 
Mr.  Sharp,  the  subconunittee  chair- 
man, has  indicated  his  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  early 
next  year. 

The  industry  association  has 
brought  to  my  attention  a  number  of 
amendments  which  they  would  like  to 
have  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  legislation.  As  a  result,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  amendments  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  consider  them.  Following  are  the 
proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  4488: 
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Proposes  Amendments  to  H.R.  4488 
On  page  3.  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  all 
of  section  4  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  4.  Those  provisions  of  law  which 
vested  functions  transferred  by  section  306 
and  402(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act,  as  those  sections  existed  on 
the  day  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
are  repealed  to  the  extent  those  provisions 
of  law  vest  authority  to  suspend,  determine, 
or  prescribe  rates,  or  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  by  pipeline. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  in  this  section,  whenever  in  this 
section  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  Section  1  (49  U.S.C. 
1(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"DUTY     TO     FURNISH     TRANSPORTA- 
TION    AND     ESTABUSH     THROUGH 
ROUTES:  DIVISION  OF  JOINT  RATES 
"(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  common 

carrier  subject  to  this  part  to  provide  and 
furnish  transportation  upon  reasonable  re- 
quest therefor,  and  to  establish  reasonable 
through  routes  with  other  such  carriers.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  common  car- 
rier establishing  through  routes  to  provide 
reasonable  facilities  for  operating  such 
routes  and  to  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  their  oper- 
ation.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)(a)  of  section  1  (49  U.S.C. 
l(5)(a))  is  repealed. 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  13  (49  U.S.C. 
13(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•DUTY       OF       COMMISSION       WHERE 

STATE     REGULATIONS     RESULT     IN 
DISCRIMINATION 

"(4)  Whenever  in  any  such  investigation 
the  Commission,  after  full  hearing,  finds 
that  any  such  rate,  charge,  regulation,  or 
practice  causes  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
advantage,  preference,  or  prejudice  as  be- 
tween persons  or  localities  in  intrastate 
commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  on  the  other  hand,  or  any 
undue,  unreasonable,  or  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against,  or  undue  burden  on,  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  (which  the  Commis- 
sion may  find  without  a  separation  of  inter- 
state and  intrastate  property,  revenues,  and 
expenses,  and  without  considering  in  totali- 
ty the  operations  or  results  thereof  of  any 
carrier,  or  group  or  groups  of  carriers 
wholly  within  any  State),  which  is  hereby 
forbidden  and  declared  to  be  unlawful,  it 
shall  (a)  set  aside  such  rate,  charge,  regula- 
tion or  practice,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  reg- 
ulation or  practice  shall  prescribe  the  regu- 
lation or  practice  thereafter  to  be  observed. 
In  such  manner  as,  in  its  judgment,  will 
remove  such  advantage,  preference,  preju- 
dice, discrimination,  or  burden.  Such  regula- 
tions and  practices  shall  be  observed  while 
in  effect  by  the  carriers  parties  to  such  pro- 
ceeding affected  thereby,  the  law  of  any 
State  or  decision  or  order  of  any  State  au- 
thority to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. ". 

(e)  Paragraph  1  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
15(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"COMMISSION    EMPOWERED    TO    DE- 
TERMINE AND  PRESCRIBE  REGULA- 
TIONS AND  PRACTICES 
"(1)  Whenever,  after  full  hearing,  upon  a 
complaint  made  as  provided  in  section  13  of 
this  part,  or  after  full  hearing  under  an 
order  for  investigation  and  hearing  made  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  initiative,  either 
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in  extension  of  any  pending  complaint  or 
without  any  complaint  whatever,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  of  opinion  that— 

"(a)  any  individual  or  joint  rate  or  charge 
whatsoever  demanded,  charged,  or  collected 
by  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to 
this  part  for  the  transportation  of  oil  is  or 
will  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly 
preferential  or  prejudicial  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part:  or 

"(b)  any  individual  or  joint  regulation,  or 
practice  whatsoever  of  such  carrier  or  carri- 
ers subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part,  is 
or  will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  unjust- 
ly discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential  or 
prejudicial,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  part: 
the  Commission  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  make  an  order  that  the  carrier  or 
carriers  shall  cease  and  desist  from  such  vio- 
lation to  the  extent  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  same  does  or  will  exist 
and  in  the  case  of  a  regulation  or  practice  to 
determine  and  prescribe  what  individual  or 
joint  regulation,  or  practice  is  or  will  be 
just,  fair,  and  reasonable,  to  be  thereafter 
followed,  and  to  make  an  order  that  the  car- 
rier or  carriers  shall  conform  to  and  observe 
the  regulation  or  practice  so  prescribed. ". 

(f)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
15(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THROUGH 
ROUTES 
"(3)  The  Commission  may.  and  it  shall 
whenever  deemed  by  it  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  public  interest,  after  full 
hearing  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  ini- 
tiative without  complaint,  establish  through 
routes  applicable  to  transportation  by  carri- 
ers subject  to  this  part  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  such  through  routes 
shall  be  operated.  If  any  tariff  or  schedule 
cancelling  any  through  route  without  the 
consent  of  all  carriers  parties  thereto  or  au- 
thorization by  the  Commission,  is  suspend- 
ed by  the  Commission  for  investigation,  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  carrier  or 
carriers  proposing  such  cancellation  to  show 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  section.". 

(g)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
15(6))  is  repealed. 

(h)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
15(7))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HEARINGS  ON  NEW  FIUNGS; 
SUSPENSIONS 
"(7)  Whenever  there  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  any  schedule  stating  a  new 
individual  or  joint  rate  or  charge,  or  any 
new  individual  or  joint  regulation  or  prac- 
tice affecting  any  rate  or  charge,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have,  and  it  is  given,  author- 
ity, either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  at  once,  and  if 
it  so  orders  without  answer  or  other  formal 
pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or  carri- 
ers, but  upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter 
upon  a  hearing  concerning  whether  such 
rate  or  charge  is  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial  or  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  such  regulation  or 
practice;  and  pending  a  hearing  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  a  regulation  or  practice 
and  the  decision  thereon  the  Commission, 
upon  delivering  to  the  carrier  or  carriers  af- 
fected thereby  a  statement  in  writing  of  its 
reasons  for  such  suspension,  may  from  time 
to  time  suspend  the  operation  of  such  regu- 
lation or  practice  and  defer  the  use  of  such 
regulation  or  practice,  but  not  for  a  longer 
period  than  seven  months  beyond  the  time 
when  it  would  otherwise  go  into  effect;  and 
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after  full  hearing,  whether  completed 
before  or  after  the  regulation  or  practice 
goes  into  effect,  the  Commission  may  make 
such  order  with  respect  to  any  new  rate  or 
charge,  or  new  regulation  or  practice  as 
would  be  proper  in  a  proceeding  initiated 
after  it  had  become  effective.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding has  not  been  concluded  and  an 
order  made  within  the  period  of  suspension, 
the  proposed  change  of  regulation  or  prac- 
tice shall  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  such 
period.  At  any  hearing  involving  a  change  in 
a  rate  or  charge,  or  in  a  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  complainant  to  show  that  the  proposed 
changed  rate  or  charge  is  unjustly  discrimi- 
natory or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial 
or  that  the  proposed  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice  is  not  just  and  reasonable,  and  the 
Commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  such  questions  preference  over 
all  other  questions  pending  before  it  and, 
decide  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible.". 

(i)  Section  3  of  chapter  573  of  the  Act  of 
December  12,  1945  (49  U.S.C.  65a)  is  re- 
pealed. 

"Sec.  6.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  no  interstate  agency  or  other 
ptolitical  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  shall 
review,  prescribe,  suspend,  set  aside,  or  in 
any  manner  regulate  the  rates  or  charges  of 
any  common  carrier  for  transportation  of 
oil  by  pipeline  in  interstate  commerce  or  the 
regulations  and  practices  pertaining  to  such 
transportation. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."« 


SUMMARY  OF  EARLY  WARNINGS 
ON  SPENDING  BILLS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee 
I  am  inserting  this  week's  Early  Warn- 
ing package  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  week  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  to  consider 
one  spending  bill,  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Three  conference  reports  on  ap- 
propriation bills  are  also  included  in 
this  package:  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  floor,  though  they  have  not  yet 
been  scheduled.  These  are  the  HUD, 
Agriculture,  and  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  minimum  bene- 
fits bill  and  the  continuing  resolution 
may  also  come  to  the  floor,  but  there 
is  no  final  agreement  on  these  bills  at 
this  time,  and  therefore  no  cost  esti- 
mate. 

This  package  also  contains  brief 
summaries  of  the  potential  budget 
impact  of  authorization  bills  that  are 
scheduled  for  floor  action.  These  ma- 
terials factually  compare  the  total 
amount  of  spending  provided  or  au- 
thorized by  these  bills  with  the  as- 
sumptions for  such  spending  that  re- 
sulted from  congressional  approval  of 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  committee  intends  to 
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insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
these  staff  analyses,  and  analyses  of 
all  other  appropriations,  entitlement. 
or  revenue  bills  as  they  are  scheduled 
for  floor  action.  We  hope  to  provide 
these  "Early  Warnings"  to  interested 
Members  every  Monday.  I  believe  that 
it  is  very  important  for  the  House  to 
have  information  that  compares  such 
bills  to  the  budget  resolution— achieve- 
ment of  the  resolution  spending  tar- 
gets is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  the 
Members  are  clearly  aware  of  the 
budget  impact  of  their  votes. 
Early  Warning  House  Budget  Committee 

hr  45s9.  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  appropriation 

This  bill,  plus  prior  action  charged  to  this 
subcommittee,  result  in  the  subcommittee 
being  below  its  targets  for  discretionary 
budget  authority  by  $760  million  and  over 
its  target  for  outlays  by  $198  million. 

Staff  analysis 
Committee:  Appropriations. 
Subcommittee:  Foreign  Operations. 
Chairman:  Mr.  Long  (Maryland). 
Ranking    Minority    Member:    Mr.    Kemp 
(New  York). 
Scheduled:  Thursday,  December  10.  1981. 
/.  Description  of  bill 

The  bill  provides  funding  for  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  including  contributions  to 
multilateral  development  banks  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Interamerican  Devel- 
opment Bank:  contributions  to  international 
organizations:  bilateral  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment: and  military  assistance.  The  bill 
also  sets  ceilings  on  the  direct  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

The  bill  as  a  whole,  plus  the  prior  actions 
charged  to  this  suball(x;ation.  would  be  $760 
million  below  the  302(b)  target  for  this  sub- 
committee in  budget  authority  and  $122 
million  over  the  target  in  outlays.  If  manda- 
tory amounts  needed  for  pay  supplementals 
are  fully  funded  the  subcommittee  would  be 
below  its  target  by  $751  million  in  budget 
authority  and  over  the  target  by  $130  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 

Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping.  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law,  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  target 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  conference  report  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  exceeds  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  the  bill  will  be 
subject  to  the  "delayed  enrollment"  provi- 
sion of  Section  305  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
First  Budget  Resolution.  As  shown  on  line  7 
below,  the  bill  plus  discretionary  amounts 
not  yet  considered  is  under  its  302(b)  target 
for  discretionary  budget  authority  by  $760 
million  and  over  its  outlays  target  by  $198 
million. 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line 
item  assumptions  in  the  budget  resolution 
are  not  binding  on  a  committee.  A  list  of  the 
major  items  which  cause  the  subcommittee 
allocation  to  be  exceeded  are  listed  below. 

Multinational  Force  and  Observers 
(MFO).  This  item  was  requested  by  the 
President  subsequent  to  passage  of  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
While  not  funded  in  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  the  cost  of  the  MFO  ($125  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays)  is  charged  to 
this  suballocation. 

Security  assistance  contingency  funds. 
The  bill  does  not  appropriate  the  $350  mil- 
lion request  by  the  administration  for  this 
purpose. 

Military  Assistance  Program.  The  bill  pro- 
vides $200  million  not  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  grant  military  assistance  to 
Egypt  ($100  million)  and  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales  (FMS).  The 
bill  provides  $650  million  for  FMS  in  lieu  of 
the  $1,482  million  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  amounts  in  the  bill  are  exclu- 
sively for  Israel  ($550  million)  and  for  Egypt 
($100  million). 

Export-Import  Bank.  The  bill  sets  the 
direct  loan  program  limitation  at  $4.0  billion 
in  lieu  of  the  $4.4  billion  requested  by  the 
administration.  (NOTE.  The  President's 
September  budget  request  sets  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  direct  loan  limitation  at  $3.9 
billion). 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 

This  bill  is  below  the  President's  Septem- 
ber budget  request  for  discretionary  items 
by  $565  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$183  million  in  outlays. 

VI.  Credit  (In  millions  of  dollars) 

The  budget  resolution  contains  only  non- 
binding  targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  table  below  shows  the  bill 
and  the  first  budget  resolution  assumptions. 
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The  credit  programs  recommended  in  the 
bill  are  $1,261  million  below  the  budget  res- 
olution assumption  in  direct  loans  but  $704 
million  above  the  resolution  in  loan  guaran- 
tees. The  differences  from  the  assumptions 
in  the  resolution  result  from  the  bill's  treat- 
ment of  credit  programs  for  l^'oreign  Mili- 
tary Credit  Sales  (FMS)  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  In  both  programs  the  bill  re- 
duces the  estimates  for  direct  loans  but  in- 
creases the  amounts  available  under  the 
loan  guarantee  programs. 

VII.  Amendments 

None  known  at  this  time. 

VIII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  in 
H.R.  4559. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  Fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  were  appropri- 
ated in  the  fiscal  year  1982  Continuing  Res- 
olution for  the  Multilateral  Force  and  Ob- 
servers in  the  Sinai. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  The  target  for  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  for  this  subcom- 
mittee set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Over  ( -t- )  or  Under  ( - ):  Line  3 
minus  line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: no  entry  is  made  as  this  subcommit- 
tee has  completed  consideration  of  all  the 
items  assumed  in  the  Resolution. 

Line  7.  Over  (-(-)  or  Under  (-):  Line  5 
minus  line  6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amount  in  bill:  funding 
for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  any  permanents  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee. 

Line  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  The  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  for  this  subcommittee  set 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
target  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
includes  the  effect  of  assumed  authorizing 
legislation  that  would  change  the  level  of 
mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Over  (-^)/Under  (-):  line  10 
minus  line  1 1 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts 'assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution 
for  the  October  1  pay  raise. 

Line  14.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( - ):  line  12  plus 
13. 

H.R.  4034.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  HUD-INDEPENDENT 
AGENCIES  REVISED  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

This  bill  is  under  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  and  outlays  as  con- 
tained in  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 


December  8,  1981 

Subcommittee:  HUD-Independent  agen- 
cics. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Boland  (MassachusetU). 

Ranking  Minority  Member:  Mr.  Green 
(New  York). 

Scheduled:  Expected  week  of  December  7. 

/.  Description  of  bill 
This  bill  provides  appropriations  for  HUD. 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
NASA,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and 
several  other  smaller  independent  agencies. 
The  bill  as  a  whole  is  under  the  302(b)  Ur- 
gets  for  this  subcommittee  by  $4,046  million 
in  budget  authority  and  over  by  $76  million 
in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12  below). 
However,  if  amounts  assumed  in  the  Budget 
Resolution  but  not  yet  considered  are  added 
and  mandatory  programs  are  fully  funded, 
the  subcommittee  could  be  under  its  target 
by  $3,989  million  in  budget  authority  and 
over  by  $135  million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of 
lines  7  and  14). 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 
Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping,  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law.  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amount  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  Urget 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  revised  conference  report  on 
this  appropriation  bill  exceeds  the  target 
for  discretionary  budget  authority,  the  bill 
will  be  subject  to  the  'delayed  enrollment" 
provision  of  Section  305  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  First  Budget  Resolution.  As  shown  on 
line  7  below  the  bill  plus  discretionary 
amounts  not  yet  considered  is  below  the 
302(b)  target  for  discretionary  action  by 
$5,517  million  in  budget  authority  and  by 
$260  million  in  outlays. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

known— as  a  result,  the  specific  program- 
matic reasons  that  the  bill  is  over  or  under 
the  subcommittee  targets  can  not  be  pre- 
cisely identified. 

Although  this  bill  is  weU  within  its  302(b) 
allocation  for  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity amounts,  there  are  several  differences 
from  the  budget  resolution  and  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  The  revised  conference  report  would 
appropriate  only  $16.34  billion  for  new  sub- 
sidized housing.  This  is  $2.05  billion  less 
than  the  House-passed  reconciliation  bill 
which  would  have  supported  an  estimated 
158.000  units.  The  bill  would  appropriate 
$1.16  bUlion  for  operating  subsidies  for 
public  housing.  $480  million  less  than  the 
House-passed  reconciliation  bill  would  au- 
thorize. The  bill  would  appropriate  $3,456 
billion  for  conununity  development  block 
granU  and  a  separate  $440  million  for 
UDAG.  contrary  to  the  administration  re- 
quest. The  total,  however,  for  these  two  pro- 
grams of  $3,896  billion  is  $230  million  above 
the  September  request  by  the  administra- 
tion for  its  new  block  grant. 

For  mandatory  items,  the  revised  confer- 
ence report  over  funds  veterans'  programs 
compared  to  the  First  Budget  Resolution  as- 
sumptions. Civilian  agency  pay  raises  still 
remain  to  be  funded,  however.  The  Budget 
Committee  estimates  that  $200  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  would  be 
needed  by  this  subcommittee  for  the  pay 
raise.  In  combination,  these  factors  result  in 
this  bill  exceeding  iU  targets  for  mandatory 
items  by  $1,528  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $395  million  in  outlays. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 

This  bill  is  above  the  President's  Septem- 
ber revised  request  for  discretionary  items 
in  this  bill  by  $358  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  over  in  outlays  by  $751  million. 
VI.  Comparison  to  Original  Conference 
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///  Sumary  table  The  Senate  has  voted  numerous  amend- 
ments   to    the   original    HUD-Independent 

iln  miUioos  ot  doUats)  Agencies    conference     report,     which     the 

— " T  House  had  approved  without  amendment  on 

artkmty      ****  September  15.  The  House  must  now  respond 
to  the  Senate  amendments.  The  Senate  ac- 

T.«  an»un,s  s.»wn  beK«  ar,  «,.y  lor  d«r,t«n»y  tions  fall  into  tWO  categori^.   1  >^educUons 

1982  soending  in  this  bill '                                            .  „  in  most  of  the  discretionary  programs  to 

1  Oescretaiary  amounts  in  bill 43.267        19,133  mget  in  part  or  in  full  the  September  reduc- 

2  Prior  action tlons  proposed  by  the  President,  and  2)  in- 

3  Total «.»'       IJIJ?  creases  in  veterans'  programs  for  items  not 

4  302(b)  target *«■"''       "■"'  previously  considered  and   to  reflect  new 

5  ()i«(  +  )/lWer(-) -5.643        -358  higher  estimates  for  mandatory  items.  The 

6  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  considered             12< ^  net  effect  of  these  two  kinds  of  actions  is  a 

7  0yer(-i^)/under(-)                    -5.517        -260  decrease  of  $331  million  in  budget  authority 
The  amounts  shown  below  are  only  tor  mar«iaiory  and  an  Increase  of  $657  million  in  outlays  to 

anxopriainns  included  in  this  Ml  ^^e  original  conference  report  for  this  bill. 

8  (Handatory  amounts  in  hit H.Vie         i'.JW 

9  Prior  action "■*'  VIL  Credit  (In  millions  of  dollars) 

1?  w^hJSlLf 15495       37i93  The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-blnd- 

"'02""  i**^ — ^-^ -^  ing   targeU   for   credit   program   amounU. 

12  Over(  +  )/iinder(-)  + +lif        +«34  This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 

13  Suwuementai  amounts  needed              J9 -39  ^^^^.^   scorekeeping    system.    There    is    no 

14  0»er(-K)/Under(-) -t^l.528        -1-395  302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 

gram  annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 

1  In  this  display.  General  Revenue  Sharing  is  scored  as  a  4scretionaiTi  ^  ^^  ^  j^jg  below  shOWS  the  re- 
program  consislenl  with  the  classtalion  used  by  the  Approorialions  (ijmrnil-  POses  "^''•""""l  .  p.  ,  Budeet 
tein  setting  1I5  302(b)  targets  GRS  is  lully  funded  so  the  classifcalion  has  vised  conference  report  and  Mrsl  BUGgei 
no  impact  on  whether  the  b*  is  under  or  ow  its  targets  Resolution. 

IV.  Explanation  of  over/under ^ 

The  total  of  the  302(b)  subdivisions  made  pm^      SKndaty 

by    the    Appropriations    Committee    must  Direct  loan     guarantee     guarantee 

equal  the  total  amounts  of  the  302(a)  alloca-  <*^>»»^     '^       ^^jj 

tlon.  but  the  asumptions  which  make  up  the     , _ — _ 

subcommittee  target  need  not  be  the  same     ,^^^      ^„^^„^„ 7.5,,       «o.98i       68.250 

as  the  program  assumptions  that  underlie  J  ^",^5  assumed  to  be  limited  » 

the    Budget    Resolution.    The    specific    as-  nc  budget  resolution  but  not  acted 

sumptions  behind  the  302(b)  target  are  not       on  m  thebii 


Within  the  Appropriation  Committee  the 
Hiro-Independent  Agencies  subcommittee 
has  taken  the  lead  on  annual  credit  pro- 
gram limits.  This  subcommittee,  which  has 
the  largest  credit  program  jurisdiction 
within  Appropriations,  has  enacted  annual 
limits  for  each  account  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  total  limits  proposed 
exceed  the  non-binding  assumptions  In  the 
Budget  Resolution  for  primary  guarantees 
but  are  below  the  assumptions  for  direct 
loans  and  secondary  guarantees.  The  main 
decrease  in  direct  loans  Is  a  limit  of  $1,973 
billion  for  GNMA  mortgage  purchase  com- 
mitments In  the  March  budget,  for  which 
the  administration  had  requested  $3.6  bil- 
lion in  anticipation  of  terminating  the  pro- 
gram in  1983.  The  Increase  In  primary  guar- 
antees reflects  a  small  Increase  in  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  commitments  over  the 
Resolution  assumptions.  The  decrease  In 
secondary  guarantees  reflects,  a  $1.1  billion 
decrease  in  GNMA  mortgage  backed  securi- 
ties, down  to  $68.25  billion,  from  the  Resolu- 
tion assumptions. 

VIII.  Amendments 
None  known  at  this  time. 
IX.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 

section  III 
Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  In 
H.R.  2000. 

Line  2.  Pridr  action:  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this  sub- 
committee that  were  appropriated  in  prior 
bills. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  the  Urget  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  this  subcommit- 
tee set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Lt;ie  5.  Over  ( -1-  )/Under(  -  ):  line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  probably  until 
next  Spring's  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 
Line   7.  Over  ( -t^  )/Under(  -  ):  line  5  plus 

line  6. 

Line  8.  Mtuidatory  amounts  in  bill:  fund- 
ing for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  any  permanents  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  for  this  subcommittee  set 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
target  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
includes  the  effect  of  assumed  authorizing 
legislation  that  would  change  the  level  of 
mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Over  ( +  )/Under(  - ):  line  10 
minus  line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounte  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entiUement  legislation 
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assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for  the 
October  1  pay  raise,  and  to  fund  mandatory 
items  in  the  bill  at  the  level  estimated  in  the 
Budget  Resolution. 

Line  14.  Over  (  +  )/Under(  -  ):  line  12  plus 
line  13. 

CONTESCNCE  REPORT  H.R.  4309.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  DEPARTIfEIfT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
RELATES  AGENCIES 

This  bill  is  under  its  targets  for  discretion- 
ary spending. 

Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Sul)committee:  Transportation. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Benjamin  (Indiana). 

Ranking  Minority  Member:  Mr.  Coughlin 
(Pennsylvania). 

Scheduled:  Thursday.  November  19.  1981. 
/.  Description  of  bill 

This  conference  report  provides  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  conference  report  as  a  whole  is  under 
the  302(b)  targets  for  this  subcommittee  by 
$1,056  million  in  budget  authority  and  $145 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12 
below).  If  amounts  assumed  in  the  budget 
resolution  but  not  yet  considered  are  added, 
and  mandatory  programs  are  fully  funded, 
the  subcommittee  could  be  under  its  targets 
by  $997  million  in  budget  authority  and  $88 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  7  and  14 
below). 

//.  Comparison  loith  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 

Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping.  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law.  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Their 
target  for  discretionary  programs  is  there- 
fore the  main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning 
report.  Further,  if  a  conference  report  ex- 
ceeds the  target  for  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, the  bill  will  be  subject  to  the  "de- 
layed enrollment"  provision  of  Section  305 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. As  shown  on  line  7  t)elow.  the  confer- 
ence report  plus  discretionary  amounts  not 
yet  considered  is  below  its  302(b)  target  for 
discretionary  action  by  $1,064  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $252  million  in  out- 
lays. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  unable  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  where  a  particular 
bill  is  over  or  under  its  302(b)  allocation,  it 
does  compare  the  items  in  a  bill  to  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the  line- 
item  assumptions  in  the  budget  resolution 
are  not  binding  on  a  committee.  Although 
within  the  totals  assumed  in  the  budget  res- 
olution for  this  conference  report,  the  con- 
ference report  makes  several  changes 
among  funding  priorities  including: 

A  reduction  of  $500  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $400  million  in  outlays  for  the 
purchase  of  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
(ConRail)  securities.  The  Committee  antici- 
pates that  funds  appropriated  for  operating 
expenses  in  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  available 
to  finance  operations  through  fiscal  year 
1982. 

An  increase  of  $122  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $226  million  in  outlays  for 
AMTRAK. 

A  decrease  of  $142  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $118  million  in  outlays  for 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
(UMTA). 

An  increase  of  $125  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $21  million  in  outlays  for  inter- 
state highway  transfer  grants. 

A  decrease  of  $215  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $32  million  in  outlays  for  the 
Appalachian  highway  system  which  is  main- 
tained in  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

A  decrease  of  $198  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $179  million  in  outlays  in  FAA 
operations. 

For  mandatory  items,  the  conference 
report  plus  assumed  "full  funding"  of  man- 
datory items  would  be  over  its  budget  au- 
thority target  largely  because  the  target 
seems  not  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  ci- 
vilian agencies  pay  raise  that  will  become  ef- 
fective this  October. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
(Discretionary  amounts  only) 

This  conference  report  is  above  the  Presi- 
dent's September  request  for  discretionary 
items  in  the  conference  report  by  $844  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  over  by  $633 
million  in  outlays  and  below  the  President's 
March  request  by  $489  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $151  million  in  outlays. 

VI.  Credit  (In  millions  of  dollars) 
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III.  Summary  Table 

(In  mltaiB  of  (Mbn| 


Budgel 
Mllunty 


The  budget  resolution  contains  only  non- 
binding  targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 

credit    scorekeeping    system.    There    is    no 

Outlays       302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram  annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 

_  ,   , _„        ..  .   ^    „  poses  only,  the  table  below  shows  the  con- 

nie  amounts  slMwi  betom  J»e  only  toe  dscietporaiy  »„-„—„  -„„„-♦ ■  *i «_»  i i * i., 

1912  spending  m  mis  conttrenra  rqiort  ference  report  and  the  first  budget  resolu- 

1  Doctelnnary  amounts  n  conference  report...        10.268  6.458      tion  assumptions. 

2  Pra  action 

3  Total  action  to  mte 10.268  6.458 

4  302(b)  target 11.332  6.710 

5  Over  (  +  )/Unte  (-) -1.064  -252 

6  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  considered 

I  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-) -1.064  -252 

Hie  amounts  slxwn  bekw  are  only  for  mandatory 

appcoprialnns  included  in  tins  conference  rqnrt: 

8  Mandatory  amounts  in  conference  report 345  332 

9  Pnor  acton 166         13,200 

10  Total 511         13.532 

II  302(b)  target 503         13.425      

12  Cter  (  + I/Under  ( -) +8         +107      1   CiM  program  limits  in  the  conference 

13  Supplemental  amounts  needed 59  57         report 445  3 

2    Programs  assumed  to  be  limited  in  the 

14  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-) +67  +164         budget  resolulioii  but  not  acted  upon  in 

the  conference  leport 


Pnmary  *cotid- 

8"f""-  gu^an- 

°£lS"     commit-  >«„ 

"^  ments 


Direct 
loan 


Direct 

loan 

oUiga- 

lions 


Pnmary 
guaran. 

tee 
commit- 
ments 


Second- 
ly 

guaran- 
tee 


ments 


3  &edit  programs  not  subject  to  limt 291  -  291 

4  Total  in  conference  report 291  154 

5  Budget  resolution  assumption 291  129 

6  Over  (  +  )/Undet(-) _ +25 


The  Transportation  Subcommittee  total 
limitations  proposed  for  guarantee  pro- 
grams (in  this  conference  report)  exceed  the 
budget  resolution  by  $25  million.  The 
Transportation  Subcommittee  set  limita- 
tions for  guarantee  programs  that  differed 
from  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Aircraft  purchase  loan  guarantees  are  lim- 
ited to  $175  million.  $75  million  above  the 
resolution,  but  a  50  percent  cut  from  the 
1981  level.  The  Committee  expressed  con- 
cern that  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram would  adversely  affect  carriers  which 
had  made  investments  based  on  the  avail- 
ability of  guarantees. 

Railroad  rehabilitation  and  improvement 
financing  fund  guarantees  are  limited  to 
$270  million.  $50  million  below  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Committee  noted  that  the  largest 
pending  loan  guarantee  application  had 
been  withdrawn. 

Vlt.  Amendments 

None. 
VIII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  bill:  dis- 
cretionary fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  in 
H.R.  4209. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this  com- 
mittee that  were  appropriated  in  prior  bills. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Overt -i- )/Under(  - ):  line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  probably  until 
next  Spring's  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Line  7.  Over(  -t-  )/Under(  - ):  line  5  plus  line 
6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amount  in  bill:  funding 
for  mandatory  programs  (entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  permanents  and  advance  ap- 
propriations assigned  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  line  8  plus  line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  set  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  target  set  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  includes  the  effect  of 
assumed  authorizing  legislation  that 
changes  the  level  of  mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Over(  -i-  )/Under(  - ):  line  10  minus 
line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entitlement  legislation 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Resolution,  for  the 
October  1  pay  raise. 

Line  14.  Overt +- )/Under(  - ):  line  12  plus 
line  13. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT.  H.R.  4119.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982  AGRICULTURE,  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  conference  report  is  under  its  targets 
for  discretionary  budget  authority  by  $971 
million  and  discretionary  outlays  by  $548 
million.  The  subcommittee  as  a  whole,  if 
mandatory  items  are  fully  funded,  is  under 
its  targets  by  $822  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $336  million  In  outlays. 
Staff  analysis 

Committee:  Appropriations. 

Subcommittee:  Agriculture. 

Chairman:  Mr.  Whitten  (Mississippi). 

Ranking  Minority  Member:  Mrs.  Smith 
(Nebraska). 

Scheduled:  Expected  week  of  December  7. 
1981. 

/.  Description  of  conference  report 

This  conference  report  provides  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  related  independent 
agencies. 

The  conference  report  as  a  whole  is  under 
the  302(b)  targets  for  this  subcommittee  by 
$1,151  million  in  budget  authority  and  $549 
million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines  5  and  12 
below).  If  amounts  assumed  in  the  Budget 
Resolution  but  not  yet  considered  are 
added,  and  mandatory  programs  are  fully 
funded,  the  subcommittee  could  be  under  its 
targets  by  $822  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $336  million  in  outlays  (the  sum  of  lines 
7  and  14). 

//.  Comparison  with  target  for  discretionary 
appropriations  action 

Pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act  and  HBC 
scorekeeping.  the  subcommittee  has  two  tar- 
gets: one  for  discretionary  programs  and 
one  for  mandatory  programs.  Since  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  bound  by  existing 
entitlement  law.  it  generally  cannot  effec- 
tively change  the  amounts  required  for  the 
funding  of  mandatory  programs.  Its  target 
for  discretionary  programs  is  therefore  the 
main  focus  for  this  Early  Warning  report. 
Further,  if  the  conference  report  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  exceeds  the  target  for  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority,  the  bill  will  be 
subject  to  the  "delay  enrollment"  provision 
of  Section  305  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  First 
Budget  Resolution.  As  shown  on  line  7 
below,  the  conference  report  plus  discretion- 
ary amounts  not  yet  considered  is  under  the 
302(b)  target  for  discretionary  action  by 
$971  million  in  budget  authority  and  $548 
million  in  outlays. 

///.  Summary  table 

(hi  millions  of  doHars) 


Budget 
authonly 


Outlays 


The  amounts  shown  bekw  are  only  for  discretionary 
1982  spending  in  this  conference  report 

1  Disaetionary  amounts  m  bi 

2  Prior  action 

3  Total  action  to  date 

4  302(b)  trgel 

5  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-) 

6  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  considered.... 

7  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-) 

The  amounts  shown  below  are  only  for  mandatory 

appropriations  included  m  this  conference  report: 

8  Mandatory  amounts  in  bill 

9  Prior  action 

10  ToW 

11  302(b)  target 

12  Over  (  +  )/Under  (-) 

13  Supplemental  amounts  needed 

14  Over  (  +  )/Uflder(-).: +149 


20.041 
87 

15,366 
93 

20.128 
21.481 

15.459 
16,148 

- 1,353 
382 

-689 
141 

-971 

UU 
2,233 

-548 

3.935 
365 

3,344 
3,142 

4.300 
4.160 

+  202 
-53 

+  140 
72 
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IV.  Explanation  of  over/under 
The  conference  report  is  under  the  discre- 
tionary targets.  The  total  of  the  302(b)  sub- 
divisions made  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee must  equal  the  total  amounts  of  the 
302(a)  allocation,  but  the  assumptions 
which  make  up  the  subcommittee  target 
need  not  be  the  same  as  the  program  as- 
sumptions that  underlie  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. The  specific  assumptions  behind  the 
302(b)  targets  are  not  known— as  a  result, 
the  specific  programmatic  reasons  that  the 
conference  report  is  under  the  subcommit- 
tee targets  cannot  be  precisely  identified. 

The  amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  consid- 
ered reflects  the  difference  between  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  estimate  of  $10,633 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  the  food 
stamp  program  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$10,293  billion  Included  in  the  conference 
report.  The  $10,293  billion  in  the  conference 
report  includes  $206  million  for  nutrition  as- 
sistance to  Puerto  Rico.  The  conferees  note, 
however,  that  the  Administration  has  un- 
dertaken a  complete  review  of  all  major  en- 
titlement programs  and  that  legislation  to 
amend  the  food  stamp  program  will  be  sub- 
mitted which  may  impact  on  the  full  fund- 
ing needs  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  conferees  also  agree  that  additional 
funds  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram as  authorized  and  that  such  funds  will 
be  provided  when  an  official  request  is  re- 
ceived from  the  Administration.  The  House 
farm  bill  (H.R.  3603)  which  authorizes  the 
food  stamp  program  sets  an  authorization 
cap  of  $11.30  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982 
which  is  also  the  current  estimate  of  full 
funding  needed  for  the  program  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

For  mandatory  items,  the  bill  plus  as- 
sumed "full  funding "  of  mandatory  items 
would  be  over  its  targets  primarily  because 
the  targets  seem  not  to  make  an  allowance 
for  the  civilian  agencies  pay  raise  that 
t>ecame  effective  this  October. 

V.  Comparison  with  the  President 
(discretionary  amounts  only) 

This  bill  is  over  the  President's  Septeml)er 
requests  for  discretionary  items  in  the  con- 
ference report  by  $592  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $685  million  in  outlays. 

VL  Credit  (In  millions  of  dollars) 

The  Budget  Resolution  contains  non-bind- 
ing targets  for  credit  program  amounts. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  there  has  been  a 
credit  scorekeeping  system.  There  is  no 
302(a)  and  302(b)  allocation  for  credit  pro- 
gram annual  limits.  For  comparative  pur- 
poses only,  the  table  below  shows  the  con- 
ference report  and  First  Budget  Resolution 
assumptions. 


Secondary 

Direct  loan     guarantee      guarantee 
obligations      commit         commit 
weiilit         Ments 


1  Credit  program  hmits  in  bill 

2  Programs  assumed  to  be  limited  in 
the  Resolution  but  not  xted  upon 
mbill 

3  bcdit  programs  not  subiect  to 


10.205 


'  7.131 


6.736 


-5.474 


4  Total  in  bill 

5  Budget  Resolution  assumption . 


Ova  (  +  )/U 


■(- 


16,941 
13,747 


1,657 
-148 


k  3.194 


^1.805 


+  212 


>  This  amount  also  includes  $250  milloi  for  alcoliol  fuel  production  facilities 
loans  wfiidi  are  provided  for  in  the  Continuing  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1982 
and  thus,  are  not  reflected  in  this  conference  report  Tlie  conterence  report 
assumes  aedit  program  limts  of  t6.881  million 

The  major  differences  l»etween  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  first  budget  resolu- 
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tion  occur  in  the  following  loan  programs- 
short  term  export  credit,  agricultural  credit 
insurance  program,  water  and  sewer,  and 
the  Rural  Electrification  Program  (REA). 
The  conference  report  sets  a  limit  of  $2,200 
million  on  short-term  export  credit  loans: 
although,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  of  these 
direct  loans  will  be  made.  The  Budget  Reso- 
lution reflected  only  $1.35  billion  for  direct 
disaster  loans.  The  President's  request  re- 
flected $1.6  billion  for  disaster  loans  of 
which  $250  million  were  to  be  guaranteed 
loans.  However,  numerous  fact  sheets  by 
the  Administration  indicated  the  Adminis- 
tration had  intended  the  full  $1.6  billion  t>e 
allocated  to  direct  loans.  The  bill  also  sets  a 
limit  of  $375  million  in  direct  loans  for 
water  and  sewer  facility  loans.  The  Budget 
Resolution  assumes  a  zero  level.  The  confer- 
ence report  also  provides  a  maximum  limit 
of  $1,425  million  for  Rural  Electrification 
and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund  direct 
loans— $325  million  more  than  the  Budget 
Resolution. 

The  main  increases  In  primary  guaranteed 
loans  result  from  the  conference  report  al- 
lowing for  $300  million  in  Industrial  Devel- 
opment loans  and  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion allowing  $250  million  for  alcohol  fuel 
production  facilities  loans.  The  Budget  Res- 
olution assumes  zero  levels  of  funding  for 
both  programs.  The  conference  report  also 
assumes  a  maximum  limit  on  Rural  Electri- 
fication and  Telephone  Revolving  Fund 
guaranteed  loans  of  $6,400  million— $1,255 
million  more  than  the  Budget  Resolution. 

VII.  Definitions  of  terms  in  summary  table, 
section  III 

Line  1.  Discretionary  amounts  in  confer- 
ence report:  discretionary  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriations  in  H.R.  4119. 

Line  2.  Prior  action:  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this  sul)- 
commlttee  that  were  appropriated  in  prior 
bills. 

Line  3.  Total  action  to  date:  Line  1  plus 
line  2. 

Line  4.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  discre- 
tionary appropriations  for  this  subcommit- 
tee set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  Act. 

Line  5.  Over  ( +  )/Under  ( -  ):  Line  3  minus 
line  4. 

Line  6.  Amounts  assumed  but  not  yet  con- 
sidered: these  are  amounts  assumed  In  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Budget  Resolution  for 
which  funding  has  been  deferred  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  probably  until 
next  Spring's  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

Line  7.  Overt  +  )/Undert  - ):  line  5  plus  line 
6. 

Line  8.  Mandatory  amounts  in  conference 
report:  funding  for  mandatory  programs 
(entitlements). 

Line  9.  Prior  action:  outlays  from  budget 
authority  enacted  for  years  prior  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  plus  any  permanents  assigned  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Line  10.  Total:  Une  8  plus  Line  9. 

Line  11.  302(b)  target:  the  target  for  man- 
datory amounts  for  this  sul)Committee  set 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
target  set  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Includes  the  effect  of  assumed  authorizing 
legislation  that  would  change  the  level  of 
mandatory  programs. 

Line  12.  Overt  +  )/Undert  - ):  Line  10 
minus  line  11. 

Line  13.  Supplemental  amounts  needed: 
amounts  for  any  new  entitlement  legislation 
assumed  In  the  Budget  Resolution,  for  the 
October  1  pay  raise,  and  to  fund  mandatory 
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items  in  the  conference  report  at  the  level 
estimated  in  the  Budget  Resolution. 

Line  14.  Over<  i  )/Under(  -  ):  line  12  plus 
line  13. 

Summary  or  Authorization 

H.R.  3783— REVITALIZATION  OP  THE  PLEASURE 
CRUISE-PASSEMGER  VESSEL  INDUSTRY 

This  bill  has  no  budgetary  impact:  it  is  in- 
tended to  allow  the  steamship  vessel  Ocean- 
ic Constitution  into  the  pleasure  cruise  in- 
dustry by  changing  current  regulations  and 
legal  stipulations. 

H.R.146S— STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  COST 
ESTIMATE  ACT 

This  bill  amends  the  Budget  Act  so  as  to 
require  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which  would 
be  incurred  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  or  complying  with  every 
"significant"  (above  $200.0  million)  bill  or 
resolution.  CBO  estimates  that  the  bill  will 
require  an  additional  $700.0  thousand  in 
fiscal  year  19B3.  $800.0  thousand  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  $800.0  thousand  in  fiscal  year 
1985  and  $900.0  thousand  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  money  would  be  used  for  addi- 
tional "computer  time  and  personnel." 

H.J.  RES.  341— ALASKA  NATURAL  CAS  PIPELINE 
WAIVERS 

This  resolution  approves  certain  Presiden- 
tially-recommended  waivers  of  law  to  help 
facilitate  the  financing  and  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Pipeline.  The  reso- 
lution is  subject  to  expedited  voting  proce- 
dures prescrit>ed  in  the  1976  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  (ANGTA).  It  is  esti- 
mated to  have  minimal  budget  impact. 

H.R.  3569— COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION— 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
various  programs  including  $1,450  million 
for  operations  and  maintenance,  $425  mil- 
lion for  facilities  and  equipment,  $17.5  mil- 
lion for  alteration  of  bridges  and  $33  million 
for  research  and  development.  The  bill  in- 
creases funding  for  operating  expenses:  ac- 
quisition, construction  and  improvements 
(ACI):  and  research  and  development  over 
the  President's  March  budget  request  by  ap- 
proximately $100  million.  The  operations 
and  ACI  budget  accounts  are  above  the  1981 
actual  amounts  by  $202  million  in  total.  The 
bill  also  authorizes  $88.8  million  in  supple- 
mental funds  for  the  operating  account  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Compared  to  the  Presi- 
dent's September  budget  request  the  bill  is 
over  by  $345  million  of  which  $216  million  is 
for  operations  and  $120  million  for  ACI. 

H.R.  4700- STANDBY  PETROLEUM  EMERGENCY 
AUTHORITY  ACT  OP  1981 

This  act  authorizes  special  presidential 
authorities  to  be  available  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  The  bill  is  estimated  to  have 
minimal  budget  impact. 

H.R.  3566— INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATIVE  ACT  OF  1981 

H.R.  3566  authorizes  appropriations  for 
military  and  development  assistance  and 
provides  legislative  direction  for  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  programs.  It  authorizes  a  number 
of  programs  which  are  included  in  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill,  and  ad- 
dresses the  Pood  for  Peace  program  levels 
which  are  included  in  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Since  H.R.  3566  in  not  a  spending  bill 
there  are  no  specific  assumptions  in  the 
budget  resolution  which  address  these  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  levels.  Howev- 
er, since  the  first  budget  resolution  made  no 
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rhangp  to  the  President's  March  budget  re- 
quest for  International  Affairs,  it  might  be 
appropriate  to  compare  H.R.  3566  with  the 
President's  request.  A  comparison  with  the 
President's  March  request,  his  September 
request,  and  the  amounts  authorized  in 
H.R.  3566  is  shown  below. 

Budget  authority 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

President's  March  request 6.681 

H.R.  3566 6,027 

Amount  below  the  resolution  and 

the  President's  March  request..         -  654 

President's  September  request 5.728 

H.R.  3566 6,027 

Amount     above     the    President's 

September  request -f299 

So    the    bill    is    $654    billion    below    the 
amount  assumed  in  the  resolution  but  $299 
over  the  amounts  in  the  President's  Septem- 
ber request. 
Major  difference  from  the  President's  request 

The  major  difference  between  H.R.  3566 
and  the  President's  request  is  in  the  area  of 
military  assistance.  The  President  had  re- 
quested $1.5  billion  for  Foreign  Military 
Credit  Sales  (FMS)  in  March  and  revised 
that  request  to  $1.0  billion  in  September. 
The  President's  request  included  $500  mil- 
lion for  Israel  with  the  balance  designated 
for  a  number  of  other  recipients.  H.R.  3566 
provides  only  $550  million  for  FMS.  all  of  it 
earmarked  for  Israel. 

Other  differences  are  in  development  as- 
sistance where  H.R.  3566  authorizes  $1.9  bil- 
lion compared  to  the  President's  March  re- 
quest of  $1.9  billion  and  his  September  re- 
quest of  $1.5  billion.* 


WHO    MURDERED    POUR    AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN  IN  EL  SALVADOR? 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
cember 5  marked  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  brutal  murder  of  three  nuns 
and  a  lay  missionary  in  El  Salvador.  At 
the  time,  the  Salvadoran  Government 
claimed  no  responsibility  for  this  inhu- 
mane act.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
indicate  that  the  Government  did.  in 
fact,  share  some  of  the  responsibility. 
As  we  all  found  out  last  April,  two  Sal- 
vadoran National  Guard  soldiers, 
along  with  four  others  who  were  on 
patrol  with  them,  murdered  these  four 
women. 

What  has  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment done  to  right  this  gross  injus- 
tice? A  special  investigatory  commis- 
sion, headed  by  a  Salvadoran  army 
colonel,  to  look  into  the  incident  was 
formed  and  now  appears  to  have  been 
disbanded.  Even  President  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte  claims  that  any  type  of 
prosecution  of  those  responsible  is  un- 
likely. In  other  words,  nothing  will 
happen. 

And  what  of  the  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  regard  to 
this  matter?  The  sad  truth  is  that  we 
have  done  relatively  little— save  for  a 
few   symbolic   and   empty   acts.   The 
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Reagan  administration— it  would 
appear— has  chosen  to  ignore  the 
murder  of  these  four  women  and  the 
murder  of  countless  civilians  in  El  Sal- 
vador. In  fact,  the  administration  has 
stepped  up  military  aid  to  defend  the 
Duarte  military  regime  in  order  to  pre- 
serve "self  determination  and  free- 
dom" in  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  tragic  deception 
this  is.  Duarte's  brand  of  freedom 
means  jail  for  anyone  who  has  the  au- 
dacity to  tell  the  truth  about  what  is 
going  on  in  El  Salvador.  According  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission— an  esti- 
mated 9,250  political  murders  were 
committed  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1981. 

The  four  women  who  were  murdered 
in  El  Salvador  were  carrying  out  their 
religious  convictions  of  aiding  the  poor 
and  helpless.  Let  us  remember  them 
for  their  courage  and  determination  in 
carrying  the  banner  for  social  justice. 
And  let  us  have  the  foresight  and  com- 
monsense  to  not  let  their  deaths  have 
been  in  vain.* 


CONDITIONING  MILITARY  SALES 
TO  PROTECT  U.S.  CONSTITU- 
TION AGAINST  FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, I  am  going  to  introduce  an 
amendment,  along  with  Congressmen 
Pritchard,  Coyne,  Dymally,  Lantos, 
Leach.  Hyde,  and  Walgren.  The 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  will  condition  military  sales 
abroad  on  the  President's  ability  to 
certify  that  foreign  agents  acting  in 
our  country  are  not  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  harassment  and 
intimidation  against  our  citizens  and 
their  nationals  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  enhance 
human  rights  in  foreign  countries. 
Our  goal  is  to  protect  the  constitution- 
al rights  of  our  people  right  here  in 
the  United  States. 

In  July,  a  Carnegie-Mellon  Universi- 
ty professor  was  apparently  murdered 
after  a  police  interrogation  on  Taiwan. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  subsequently  held  a  series 
of  public  hearings  and  FBI  briefings 
which  produced  evidence  that  the 
murdered  man  was  called  into  that 
Taiwan  interrogation  because  of  alle- 
gations gathered  through  foreign 
agent  activity  here  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  there  is  a  systematic 
campaign  of  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion against  people  in  our  country  who 
come  from  Taiwan,  sometimes  by 
holding  their  family  members  hostage 
in   Taiwan    to   their   conduct   in    the 
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United    States,    sometimes    in    other 
ways. 

The  result  of  this  foreign  agent  har- 
assment is  that  there  is  a  freezing  chill 
on  the  freedom  to  exercise  constitu- 
tional guarantees  for  an  entire  class  of 
people  in  the  United  States.  Should 
they  talk,  meet,  or  petition  our  Gov- 
ernment, they  must  fear  reprisals.  As 
mail  pouring  into  our  offices  has  indi- 
cated, the  murder  of  the  Carnegie- 
Mellon  professor  has  intensified  this 
fear  of  people  from  Taiwan  about 
acting  in  our  country  as  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution permits. 

Our  choice  is  whether  to  permit  for- 
eign agents  to  undermine  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Obviously,  we  cannot  permit  this. 
Our  duty  is  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  to  see  that  its  protections  reach 
all  our  people. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  and 
briefings  discovered  that  ordinary  laws 
pertaining  to  registration  of  foreign 
agents  do  not  reach  the  problem. 
People  who  are  intimidated  and  whose 
families  are  hostage  on  Tawian  are  too 
terrified  to  come  forward  with  com- 
plaints, evidence,  or  public  testimony. 

Consequently,  we  have  devised  legis- 
lation which  will  persuade  the  au- 
thorities on  Taiwan  and  elsewhere 
that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to  end 
this  intimidation  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  terms  of  our 
legislation  which  we  plan  to  offer  as 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
military  sales  will  be  conditioned  on 
foreign  authorities  not  acting  to  un- 
dermine our  Constitution  in  our  coun- 
try, conditioned  on  those  foreign  au- 
thorities not  engaging  in  a  consistent 
pattern  of  acts  of  intimidation  or  har- 
assment directed  against  individuals  in 
the  United  States. 

This  statute  will  not  involve  any  new 
bureaucratic  burdens.  The  executive 
branch  already  has  a  mechanism  in 
place  for  annually  determining  wheth- 
er such  intimidation  and  harassment 
is  going  on  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
single  our  Taiwan.  If  Libya  or  some 
other  country  also  acts  in  such  an  out- 
rageous, illegal  manner  in  the  United 
States,  it  too  should  not  be  permitted 
to  buy  weapons  in  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  is  narrowly  drafted 
so  it  does  not  interfere  with  what 
occurs  within  other  sovereign  entities. 
It  is  not  a  human  rights  bill.  What 
this  legislation  does  is  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  people  in  our 
own  country. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  3566.  as  Reported. 
Offered  by  Mr.  Solarz  of  New  York 

Page  29.  immediately  after  line  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

FOREIGN  intimidation  AND  HARASSMENT  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  114.  Chapter  1  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
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'Sec.  6.  Foreign  Intimidation  and  Har- 
assment OF  Individuals  in  the  United 
States.— (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  letters  of  offers  may  be  issued, 
credits  and  guarantees  may  be  extended, 
and  export  licenses  may  be  issued  under  this 
Act  during  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country  only  if  the  President  has 
certified,  during  that  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  that  the  governing  authorities 
of  that  country  are  not  engaged  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  acts  of  intimidation  or  har- 
assment directed  against  individuals  in  the 
United  States.* 


A  BUSINESSMAN'S  COMMITMENT 
TO  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1981,  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
of  being  awarded  the  Humanitarian 
Award  for  Leadership  in  Goverrunent 
from  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine. The  other  recipient  of  this  pres- 
tigious honor  was  Mr.  Roger  O.  Gold- 
man, vice  president  of  the  Bronx- 
Westchester  Mid-Hudson  Region  for 
Citibank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Goldman,  in  his  acceptance 
speech,  implores  business  leaders 
across  the  Nation  to  commit  more  of 
their  time,  resources,  and  energy  into 
community  service.  More  specifically, 
he  said,  '"The  health  of  a  society  and 
the  health  of  its  economy  are  interre- 
lated and  inseparable.  'Therefore,  it 
makes  sense  for  business  in  America  to 
concern  itself  with  society's  well- 
being." 

Mr.  Goldman's  speech  is  timely  and 
significant  for  our  contemplation  and 
I  now  wish  to  insert  it  into  the 
Record. 

Enlightened  Self-Interest  of  Business  To 
Promote  Vitality  of  Society 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Biaggi, 
Friends  of  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine, ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  accept  this 
award  tonight  on  behalf  of  two  groups  of 
people. 

The  first  group  of  people  are  people  much 
like  you.  but  with  one  important  differ- 
ence—someone close  to  them  has  insulin-de- 
pendent—also known  as  juvenile  diabetes. 
This  disease— the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  by  disease  in  the  United  States— is 
widely  misunderstood.  It's  thought  that  in- 
sulin cures  diabetes— it  doesn't.  It's  thought 
that  diabetes  is  a  relatively  benign  disease- 
it's  not.  And  today,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
in  six  other  countries,  have  banded  together 
under  the  banner  of  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation,  and  they,  in  partnership  with 
doctors  working  in  great  hospitals  such  as 
this  around  the  world,  will  cure  this  damned 
disease. 

Dr.  Paul  Lacey.  one  of  the  preeminent  re- 
searchers in  diabetes  today,  has  said  that 
there  has  been  more  done  toward  finding  a 
cure  for  diabetes  in  the  last  10  years  than  in 
the  preceding  50,  as  a  result  of  the  Juvenile 
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Diabetes  Foundation's  activities  in  fundrais- 
ing  and  lobbying  for  research  funds. 

Now,  let  me  talk  about  the  second  group 
of  people. 

There  is  considerable  debate  these  days 
about  the  social  obligations  of  business. 
Business  leaders  are  today  examining  the 
question  of  the  proper  level  of  their  non- 
economic^  relationships  with  the  society 
they  serve  economically.  This,  I  think.  Is 
quite  healthy  and  bodes  well  for  the  Nation. 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  social  responsibilities  of  business,  there 
is  not  much  of  a  consensus  about  what  they 
are  or  what  they  ought  to  be.  You  can  find 
articulate  advocates  for  a  wide  spectnun  of 
viewpoints.  At  one  end  are  those  who  sin- 
cerely l)elieve  that  the  only  obligation  of 
business  to  society  is  to  make  a  profit,  and 
that  all  else  will  flow  from  that. 

At  the  opposite  end  are  the  enthusiasts 
who  honestly  think  that  business  can.  and 
should,  solve  all  of  society's  problems. 

In  this  dichotomy,  as  in  all  such  issues, 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  about  midway  be- 
tween those  two  poles. 

Of  course,  making  a  fair  profit  comes  first. 
Without  accomplishment  of  that  primary 
objective,  all  else  fails.  A  recent  statement 
from  the  Business  Roundtable  says  it  well: 
"If  the  bottom  line  is  a  minus,  there  is  no 
plus  for  society." 

But  those  who  state  this  as  a  given,  and 
then  go  on  to  theorize  about  business's 
other  social  obligations,  miss  an  equally 
basic  point:  In  a  society  overloaded  with 
minuses,  there  can  be  no  plus  for  business. 

This  corollary  to  the  conventional  wisdom 
is  clearly  and  painfully  illustrated  these 
days  in  Poland.  In  that  ancient  and  respect- 
ed nation,  we  are  witnessing  an  imminent 
collapse  of  the  economy  because  the  society 
on  which  it  is  based  has  been  ravaged. 

In  shori,  the  health  of  a  society,  and  the 
health  of  its  economy,  are  interrelated  and 
inseparable.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  for 
business  in  America  to  concern  itelf  with  so- 
ciety's weU-l)eing. 

I  am  sure  that  few  in  this  room  would 
quarrel  with  that  proposition.  I  am  equally 
sure  that,  when  we  contemplate  it,  our 
minds  turn  to  the  situation  in  our  own  bor- 
ough. All  of  us  who  do  business  in  the 
Bronx  want  very  much  to  see  its  social  prob- 
lems alleviated,  not  only  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  neighbors,  but  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  environment  in 
which  we  do  business. 

Now  you  know  one  of  the  reasons  why  my 
associates  and  I  are  committed  to  communi- 
ty service.  Another  and  equally  compelling 
motive  is  the  fact  that  we  are  normal 
human  beings  and  we  share  an  urge  to  help 
our  fellowman.  We  do  what  we  can  to  help 
solve  social  problems,  not  only  because  it  is 
9S\  obligation  of  business,  but  because  we 
enjoy  doing  things  for  others  who  need 
help. 

It  is  a  temptation  when  analyzing  busi- 
ness's social  responsibility  to  be  simplistic. 
One  can  say  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
business  to  help  meet  society's  needs.  But  I 
think  the  proposition  goes  t>eyond  that.  I 
can  think  of  at  least  three  good  reasons  why 
business  must  become  involved  in,  and  a 
part  of.  the  solution  to  social  problems. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is,  of  course,  the 
one  already  cited:  It  is  in  the  enlighted  self- 
interest  of  business  to  promote  the  vitality 
of  the  society  in  which  it  operates— a  flour- 
ishing economy  in  a  languishing  society  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Secondly.  I  believe  there  are  substantial 
internal  values  for  the  company  that  meas- 
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ures  up  to  its  social  obligations.  When  it  be- 
haves as  a  responsible  corporate  citizen,  a 
number  of  good  things  happen. 

Its  customers  develop  a  new  respect  for 
the  firm— assuming  they  are  aware  of  its  be- 
havior—and this  positive  attitude  is  bound 
to  rub  off  on  the  products  or  services  it  mar- 
kets. 

Its  neighbors  see  the  company  in  a  new 
light,  and  their  appreciation  of  it  is  en- 
hanced. This  strengthened  prestige  in  its 
community  serves  the  business  well  in  a 
number  of  ways— in  relations  with  local  gov- 
ernment, in  attracting  better  job  applicants, 
and  in  contact  with  the  news  media— to 
name  only  three. 

Its  shareholders  (unless  they  are 
grinches)  will  be  proud  of  their  company  for 
its  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Nation  while 
returning  a  reasonable  yield  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

And  the  reaction  among  its  employees  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  business  in  several  ways. 
Their  pride  In  their  company  as  a  responsi- 
ble unit  of  society  can  only  reinforce  their 
attitudes  toward  their  jobs.  Their  awareness 
that  their  company  believes  in  social  service 
will  make  them  more  ready  to  contribute 
their  own  time  and  money.  And  the  impact 
of  an  environment  of  good  citizenship 
should  eventually  be  reflected  In  efficiency 
and  productivity. 

In  fact,  an  Imaginative  company  can.  I  be- 
lieve, develop  a  definite  business  resource 
from  Its  program  to  encourage  employee 
participation  in  public  service. 

There  are  boundless  opportunities  to 
create  incentives  among  employees  to 
become  Involved;  to  set  up  effective  recogni- 
tion and  reward  programs,  and  to  establish 
mechanisms  to  make  contributing  and  vol- 
unteering easier. 

And  there  is  a  third— and  very  cogent- 
reason  why  business  should  help  to  solve 
the  Nation's  social  problems.  This  Is  the 
fact  that  a  superb  performance  by  business 
In  meeting  its  responsibilities  is  certain  to 
produce  a  beneficial  ripple,  a  catalytic  effect 
throughout  the  balance  of  society.  It  is 
often  said  that  people  In  America  look  to 
business  to  lead  the  way.  If  that  is  so,  and 
there  Is  much  evidence  to  support  It,  logic 
suggests  that  the  American  public  will  do  a 
better  job  of  attacking  social  challenges  If 
business  sets  a  good  example. 

About  9  out  of  10  working  people  In  the 
United  States  are  employed  In  private  busi- 
ness. Think  what  a  huge  pool  of  potential 
social  problem  solvers  they  represent.  If 
only  they  could  be  motivated  by  examples 
set  by  their  employers! 

At  the  present  time,  business  Is  setting  a 
fairly  good  example  in  its  discharge  of  social 
responsibilities.  Respected  Industrial  leaders 
are  speaking  out  in  support  of  stronger  ties 
between  business  and  society.  Influential 
business  organizations  have  Issued  declara- 
tions and  guidelines  on  corporate  responsi- 
bility. And  2  years  ago,  for  the  first  time, 
the  charitable  contributions  of  business  sur- 
passed those  of  private  foundations,  tradi- 
tionally the  Nation's  prime  source  of  giving. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  lot  of  room  for 
Improvement.  As  long  as  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  American  corporations  make 
any  charitable  contributions  at  all,  we  have 
our  work  cut  out  for  us.  And  It  Isn't  only 
corporate  philanthrophy  I'm  thinking 
about.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  contributions 
of  manpower,  of  time,  and  of  experience 
offer  an  Invaluable  means  of  channeling 
support  from  business  to  society's  needs.  In 
fact,  I  tend  to  agree  with  Rousseau,  who  un- 
derstood the  body  politic  better  than  most 
of  us. 
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He  said,  "As  soon  as  public  service  ceases 
to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  citizens,  and 
they  would  rather  serve  with  their  money 
than  with  their  persons,  the  state  is  not  far 
from  its  fall." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  talk  these 
days  about  business  making  up  the  revenues 
lost  to  social  programs  through  the  adminis- 
tration's determined  effort  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  I  think  that  society,  as  a 
whole,  can  bring  off  the  switch  from  public 
to  private  funding  of  needed  services  over 
time,  given  the  proper  motivation  and  lead- 
ership. And  I  think  that  an  enlightened 
business  community  can  provide  much  of 
that  leadership. 

Others  have  said  it  before,  and  I  have  no 
qualms  about  saying  it  again  this  evening:  It 
Is  time  to  paraphrase  Calvin  Coolldge  and 
agree  that  "the  business  of  business  Is 
America." 

And  so  the  second  group  of  people  who  I 
represent  in  accepting  this  award  are  all  of 
you— who  work  for  Citibank  and  other  com- 
panies—here In  the  Bronx  and  all  over  this 
country  and  who  give  money,  but  more  Im- 
portantly give  your  time,  energy,  and  of 
yourselves  to  help  make  this  borough,  this 
city,  and  this  Nation  everything  it  can  be. 

I  woke  up  this  morning  and  I  thought 
about  the  fact  that  I  have  a  job  where  I  can 
not  only  worry  about  business  problems,  but 
also  work  on  improving  the  society  In  which 
business  must  operate  In  order  to  maximize 
profits.  I  play  a  role  In  helping  to  conquer  a 
major  disease;  I  have  a  family  who  Is  won- 
derfully supportive;  I  have  a  woman  who  I 
love  and  who  loves  me  deeply,  and  I  have 
the  two  greatest  kids  In  the  world.  What 
more  could  a  man  ask  for! 

Thank  you  again  for  the  great  compli- 
ment you  have  paid  to  me.  I  shall  try  to  de- 
serve it.* 


A  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  ADVOCATE 
CAUTIONS  AGAINST  ABOLISH- 
ING DOE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposals  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  abolish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  slash  energy  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs,  and 
boost  nuclear  energy  programs  have 
received  considerable  criticism  from  a 
variety  of  quarters.  Recently,  I  came 
upon  a  well-reasoned  argiunent 
against  the  excesses  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration by  one  of  nuclear  power's 
best  friends. 

I  highly  commend  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Dr.  David  Rose,  who  is  now  a 
professor   of   nuclear   engineering   at 
MIT,  to  my  colleagues. 
[Proni  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 
20, 1981] 
DOE  Does  Have  a  Role 
(By  David  J.  Rose) 

American  energy  policy  takes  another 
lurch;  again.  In  many  ways,  for  the  worse, 
thus  confounding  some  opinions  that  surely 
the  United  States  must  already  be  at  the 
bottom. 

Agruments  were  made  In  the  early  to  mid 
1970s   against    forming   a   Department    of 
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Energy— for  example,  the  danger  of  weaken- 
ing other  departments  and  agencies  whose 
activities  were  naturally  and  intimately  as- 
sociated with  energy  use.  Just  as  the  old 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the  1950-74 
period  failed  to  consider  nuclear  power  in 
adequate  context,  so  might  DOE  treat  all 
energy. 

Those  arguments  were  germane  (and  un- 
heeded) a  decade  ago.  But  now  DOE  has 
lived  four  years  and  debate  should  turn  to 
how  to  make  It  responsive  and  effective,  not 
just  to  demolish  It  In  a  fit  of  market-eco- 
nomic pique. 

Consider  solar  energy  and  conservation. 
In  1972.  one  advisory  committee  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  recomended, 
inter  alia,  that  those  programs  then  mea- 
gerly  supported  only  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  be  substantially  expanded. 
So  It  came  to  pass.  Solar  energy  expendi- 
tures more  than  doubled  annually  for  sever- 
al years.  To  be  sure,  such  rapid  growth  at- 
tracted some  strange  adherents;  sometimes 
It  seemed  that  anyone  who  could  see  the 
sun  at  midday  could  get  federal  support. 
But  now  that  the  solar  program  stands  on 
Its  feet  and  starts  to  turn  out  good  work, 
though  much  is  still  far  from  commercial- 
ization. It  Is  In  danger  of  being  wiped  out. 

Even  more  with  conservation:  the  Reagan 
administration  now  leaves  It  to  the  market- 
place, thereby  Ignoring  a  basic  Imbalance. 
The  supply  sector,  seemingly  complex,  is 
simple  compared  with  all  the  energy  end- 
use  activities  in  society.  The  former  Is  well 
organized  to  provide  Its  service  and  receive 
Its  benefits  now,  while  many  of  its  broad 
social  costs,  such  as  environmental  ones,  fall 
on  a  poorly  organized  public,  far  in  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  rational  and  ef- 
fective energy  use— conservation,  as  It  Is 
called— involves  a  complex  set  of  uses  and 
behaviors,  generally  requires  costs  now, 
with  larger  public  benefits  later.  Elabora- 
tions of  that  disparity  have  traditionally  im- 
peded conservation.  Market  forces  aggravat- 
ed the  problem  and  government  action  must 
ameliorate  It. 

The  Industrial  sector  reduced  its  energy 
use  per  unit  of  dollar  output  in  the  period 
1972-78  (corrected  for  inflation)  by  about 
one  sixth.  That  performance  has  been  cited 
as  evidence  that  "conservation  has  taken 
hold"  and.  therefore,  that  either  the  gov- 
ernment's program  has  been  effective  or 
that  the  market  will  do  the  job. 

Closer  Inspection  of  the  reductions  shows 
something  else:  about  40  percent  of  It  repre- 
sents continuation  of  a  trend  extending 
back  for  decades  toward  higher  Industrial 
efficiency;  another  40  percent  Is  a  shift 
from  making  things  that  require  a  lot  of 
energy  to  those  that  require  less,  sometimes 
accomplished  by  economic  hardship;  only  20 
percent  seems  to  arise  from  new  conserva- 
tion technology.  The  signals  are  ambiguous 
and  complex,  adjectives  abhorred  in  the 
search  for  simple  answers. 

Again,  regarding  conservation,  the  admin- 
istration proposed  to  dismantle  the  out- 
reach programs  to  state  and  local  agencies, 
whereby  technical  and  other  assistance  Is 
made  available  for  home  energy  audits  and 
so  forth.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  here,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
One  recent  assessment  states  that  "audit 
participants  are  not  [yet]  a  cross-section  of 
the  general  population:  participants  have 
higher  incomes  .  .  .  probably  have  more 
energy-efficient  homes.  ..."  As  with  solar 
energy,  just  as  these  programs  find  their 
feet,  the  rug  is  pulled  from  beneath  them. 
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On  the  supply  side,  rumors  abound  of  coal 
being  returned  to  the  care  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  prior  location  where 
its  languor  and  Invisibility  contributed  to 
forming  the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  1974. 

But  all  this  Is  as  nothing  compared  with 
Ideas  now  being  proferred  about  nuclear 
power.  Apparently,  under  the  delusion  of 
providing  a  benefit  to  that  beleaguered 
sector,  certain  major  items  are  to  be  singled 
out  for  full  federal  funding,  by  an  agency 
devoted  to  the  task.  That  has  made  nuclear 
power  stand  out  as  a  target  of  free-market 
advocates  on  the  right,  of  antlnuclear 
groups  of  many  persuasions,  and  of  those  In 
the  middle  who  fear  simplistic  solutions. 
Even  that  we  might  excuse  as  innocent  de- 
lusion, but  not  this:  to  reprocess  commercial 
spent  fuel  now  in  order  to  recover  Plutoni- 
um, apply  the  emerging  laser  isotope  sepa- 
ration technology  to  extract  the  weapons- 
grade  isotope  plutonium-239.  and  use  it  to 
make  nuclear  bombs. 

Such  proposals  seriously  made,  let  alone 
adopted,  would  go  far  to  destroy  any  base 
for  believing  in  rational,  peaceful  civilian 
nuclear  power  and  would  not  only  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  acceptable,  but  also  sug- 
gest how  best  to  do  it  from  civilian  spent 
fuel. 

For  years,  many  of  us  associated  with 
energy  in  general  and  nuclear  energy  in  par- 
ticular have  argued  that  the  peaceful  and 
the  warlike  atom  were  not  necessarily  con- 
nected. Nations  Intent  on  developing  weap- 
ons could  do  so  quite  apart  from  any  civilian 
programs  and,  in  fact,  would  most  likely 
take  that  separate  route.  Peaceful  nuclear 
power,  properly  conceived  and  watched, 
could  be  a  selective  but  substantial  global 
good.  Then  we  could  turn  to  ameliorating 
fundamental,  global  economic  and  social  dis- 
parities, thus  removing  reasons  why  people 
ever  wanted  to  build  bombs  in  the  first 
place.  But  nowhere  did  we  ever  argue  that 
nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons  could 
not  be  joined. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  bronze  could  be  used 
to  cast  church  bells  or  cannons,  and  Pliny  in 
the  first  century  argued  that  iron,  used  for 
arrows  and  lances,  should  never  have  been 
discovered.  Whether  it  is  used  for  plows  or 
swords  is  a  matter  of  intent.  In  the  present 
case,  as  before,  the  evil  lies  not  Inherently 
in  the  phenomenon  of  nuclear  fission  or  any 
of  the  chemical  elements,  all  of  them  part 
of  creation,  but  in  the  nature  of  man  who 
can  choose  to  build  toward  heaven  or 
toward  hell. 

To  avoid  more  energy  confusion,  especial- 
ly to  avoid  an  Inadvertent  Armageddon,  we 
need  a  more  holistic  and  sensible  discussion 
of  these  activities  and  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  government  in  them,  not  decisions 
based  on  too-narrow  assessments.* 


REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
AT  SIGNING  OF  ENERGY  AND 
WATER  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
THE  OVAL  OFFICE 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  December  2.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  a  column  by  Rowland 
Evans    and    Robert    Novak,    entitled 
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"Hill  Plugs  Gun  Barrels  with  Pork", 
which  was  critical  of  the  conference 
agreements  on  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriations  Act  for 
1982  (H.R.  4144). 

The  article's  portrayal  of  the  confer- 
ence is  so  inaccurate  and  distorted  and 
so  full  of  journalistic  license  as  to  re- 
quire my  response.  The  implication 
was  that  the  conferees,  using  trickery 
and  deception,  had  agreed  to  "halve 
funds  for  nuclear  warheads"  and  to 
apply  these  funds  to  water  resource 
projects  funded  in  the  bill. 

The  facts  are  that  the  conference 
agreement,  which  this  House  approved 
on  November  20,  provided  a  major  in- 
crease in  the  Department  of  Energy's 
atomic  energy  defense  programs,  from 
$3.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  $4.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It  reflected 
a  major  decrease  in  the  funding  pro- 
vided for  the  remaining  programs, 
from  $8.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$7.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  article's  contentions  are  t>est  re- 
futed by  the  President's  words  in  sign- 
ing the  bill  on  December  4.  He  cited  it 
as  a  "model"  bill  which  will  strength- 
en the  atomic  energy  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
while  spending  less  for  nondefense 
programs  than  in  1981.  His  remarks 
were  as  follows: 

The  President.  Good  morning.  I  am  sign- 
ing the  first  regular  appropriations  bill  for 
1982.  the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  This  bill  should  be  a 
model  for  a  responsible  approach  to  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficits.  It  provides  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  additional  savings  for 
1982  that  I  requested,  so.  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers,  please'accept  my  gratitude. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  these  savings, 
why  they  were  achieved,  and  those  reasons 
are  standing  right  here  around  me.  The  two 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairmen,  Mark 
Hatfield  and  Tom  Bevill  and  one  of  the 
ranking  Minority  Members,  John  Myers,  all 
worked  hard,  well,  and  together.  Under 
their  leadership,  along  with  the  other  rank- 
ing Minority  Member.  Senator  Johnston, 
the  Conference  Committee  agreed  to  a  bill 
that  actually  provided  less  spending  than 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  version. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  Important  that 
spending  for  the  non-defense  programs  In 
this  bill  Is  lower  than  in  1981.  For  example, 
water  resources  construction  and  mainte- 
nance is  5  percent  below  1981,  but  funding 
for  all  essential  needs  has  been  maintained. 

The  bin  provides  funds  for  a  number  of 
Initiatives  of  the  administration  and  it  will 
strengthen  the  atomic  energy  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy.  The 
American  people  understand  that  every 
dollar  we  save  of  unnecessary  spending 
means  not  only  a  lower  deficit,  but  also  a 
chance  to  expand  the  pool  of  capital  needed 
by  Industry  to  modernize  and  keep  abreast 
of  new  production  methods,  so  we  can 
create  more  jobs  and  new  economic  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  we  serve.* 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ORDINATION  OP  JOHN 
CARDINAL  CODY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  December 
8  marks  the  50th  aimiversary  of  the 
ordination  of  His  Eminence.  John  Car- 
dinal Cody,  Archbishop  of  Chicago.  It 
is  a  rare  occasion,  indeed,  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  anything  for  50 
years,  much  less  a  vocation  so  selfless 
and  challenging  as  the  priesthood.  I 
truly  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  a 
church  member  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  under  the  leadership  of  Car- 
dinal Cody. 

The  cardinal  is  fortimate  to  be  cele- 
brating two  other  esteemed  anniversa- 
ries this  coming  year:  15  years  as  a  car- 
dinal. 35  years  as  a  bishop. 

Cardinal  Cody  was  bom  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  74  years  ago  and  has  ascended  to 
the  high  levels  within  the  church's 
heirarchy  due  to  his  dedication  and 
his  total  spiritual  commitment  to  God. 
The  fruits  of  his  endless  labors  have 
inured  to  everyone  whom  it  was  his  re- 
sponsibility to  serve.  The  only  reward 
that  he  seeks.  I  am  sure  the  cardinal 
would  say.  is  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
he  has  carried  Christ's  Gospel  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  offering  warmest  congratu- 
lations and  prayers  to  this  humble 
man  and  blessed  spiritual  leader.  John 
Cardinal  Cody.  I  offer  the  following 
summary  of  his  life's  service  to  the 
church,  for  the  edification  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 

50  Years  of  Dedicated  Service,  15  in 
Chicago 

Archbishop  John  Cardinal  Cody.  73,  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Chicago  on  June 
16,  1965,  to  minister  to  Its  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  2*^  million. 

During  his  priesthood.  Cardinal  Cody  has 
served  under  the  Pontificates  of  Benedict 
XV,  Pius  XI,  Pius  XII.  John  XXIII.  Paul 
VI.  John  Paul  I  and  John  Paul  II. 

Bom  Dec.  24.  1907.  In  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
John  Patrick  Cody  Is  the  second  son  of  Irish 
immigrants.  Thomas  J.  and  Mary  Begley 
Cody. 

Cardinal  Cody  studied  at  St.  Louts  Prepar- 
atory Seminary  and  at  the  age  of  19  was  as- 
signed to  continue  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood at  the  North  American  College  in 
Rome.  He  earned  doctorates  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  the  latter  summa  cum  laude. 

Following  his  ordination  In  1931.  Cardinal 
Cody  spent  a  brief  period  In  the  United 
States,  then  returned  to  Rome  where  he 
was  assistant  to  the  rector  of  the  North 
American  College  from  1932-34. 

In  1933,  Cardinal  Cody  also  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State, 
then  under  Eugenlo  Cardinal  Pacelll,  later 
Pope  Pius  XII. 

While  teaching  younger  students  their  les- 
sons In  Latin,  Cardinal  Cody  continued  his 
own  post-ordlnation  studies,  earning  a  doc- 
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torate  in  cannon  law  in  1938.  That  same 
year  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
become  secretary  to  Archbishop  John  Glen- 
non.  later  Cardinal  Glennon.  of  St.  Louis. 
Missouri. 

In  1940,  Cardinal  Cody  became  Chancellor 
and  Vice  Officialis  of  the  Metropolitan  Tri- 
bunal of  St.  Louis,  posts  he  held  for  10 
years.  During  that  time,  he  was  awarded  ci- 
tations from  the  United  States  government 
for  his  wartime  service  in  directing  the 
three  National  Catholic  Community  Service 
Clubs,  and  from  the  Italian  postwar  govern- 
ment for  his  direction  of  Vatican  relief  worli 
for  Italian  and  German  prisoners. 

In  1943.  Pope  Pius  XII  named  Cardinal 
Cody  papal  chamberlain,  with  the  title  of 
Very  Reverend  Monsignor,  and  in  1946  he 
was  promoted  to  domestic  prelate  with  the 
title  Right  Reverend  Monsignor. 

In  1947.  Cardinal  Cody  was  named  Titular 
Bishop  of  Apollonia  and  Auxiliary  to  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  E.  Ritter  of  St.  Louis.  Cardi- 
nal Cody  was  named  Coadjutor  Bishop  with 
right  of  succession  to  Bishop  Charles  H. 
LeBlond  of  St.  Joseph.  Missouri  in  1953.  and 
became  Ordinary  two  years  later  following 
Bishop  LeBlond's  resignation. 

In  1956.  Cardinal  Cody  was  transferred  to 
the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Kansas  City-St. 
Joseph.  Missouri,  as  Coadjutor  Bishop  with 
right  of  succession  to  Archbishop  Edwin  V. 
O'Hara.  With  the  death  of  O'Hara,  that 
same  year.  Cardinal  Cody  became  ordinary, 
succeeding  Archbishop  O'Hara. 

During  his  five  years  at  Kansas  City-St. 
Joseph.  Cardinal  Cody  worked  to  modernize 
parochial  schools,  including  the  Seminary. 

Pope  John  XXIII  appointed  him  In  1958 
to  assist  in  the  design  of  the  forthcoming 
Vatican  Council.  In  August  1960.  he  was 
named  to  the  Commission  on  Seminaries 
and  Studies  for  the  Council.  He  also  served 
as  President-General  on  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  for  three 
years  (1962-65). 

During  this  time,  he  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Committee  of 
Priestly  Formation  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  U.S. 

Elected  in  1964  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
Washington.  D.C.,  he  served  on  that  board 
for  more  than  five  years,  also  serving  as  a 
member  of  Its  Executive  Committee. 

He  was  Grand  Chancellor  of  DePaul  Uni- 
versity. Chicago,  for  two  years;  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustes  of  the  Pon- 
tifical North  American  College  in  Rome  for 
three  years. 

In  1961.  Pope  John  XXIIl  named  Cardi- 
nal Cody  Titular  Archbishop  of  Bostra. 
Arabia,  and  Coadjutor  to  Archbishop 
Joseph  P.  Rummel.  New  Orleans. 

Following  the  latters  resignation  in  1964. 
Cardinal  Cody  became  Archbishop  of  New 
Orleans.  As  in  St.  Louis,  he  initiated  im- 
provements in  parochial  schools,  both  in 
teaching  methods  and  building  renovation: 
implemented  liturgical  changes  as  directed 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council;  developed 
the  diocesan  press,  establishing  an  Arch- 
diocesan  newspaper  of  New  Orleans,  "The 
Clarion-Herald;"  and  carried  forward  racial 
integration  in  the  schools  and  communities 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

In  1965.  Cardinal  Cody  was  assigned  by 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago, 
succeeding  the  late  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer. 

In  Chicago.  Cardinal  Cody  placed  a  priori- 
ty on  programs  and  system  of  benefits  for 
the  clergy.  He  established  the  Office  of  Re- 
ligious Matters  to  provide  information,  spir- 
itual and  communications  services  and  set 
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up  health  and  pension  programs  which  are 
considered  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

He  founded  the  Office  of  the  Laity  in  line 
with  the  directives  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  which  placed  a  new  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  the  laity  In  the  church  and  gave 
new  Importance  to  lay  programs. 

Still  concerned  with  Improving  education. 
Cardinal  Cody  reorganized  the  Archdl- 
ocesan  School  Board:  established  parish 
school  l)oards  to  Involve  parents  in  school 
administration;  changed  the  structure  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  to 
stress  adult  religious  education  and  ap- 
proved a  special  religious  education  and  ap- 
proved a  special  religious  education  division 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  has  become 
a  model  for  similar  programs  throughout 
the  U.S.:  and  set  up  a  program  for  handi- 
capped children. 

He  has  made  major  improvements  in  the 
Archdiocesan  financial  structure.  Introduc- 
ing a  uniform  reporting  system  for  all  par- 
ishes, organizing  offices  for  planning,  re- 
search, and  development,  and  publishing  an 
annual  report. 

He  has  sought  to  Improve  the  communica- 
tions network  by  expanding  the  Office  of 
Communications,  creating  the  Catholic  Tel- 
evision Network  of  Chicago  and  supporting 
the  expansion  of  the  Chicago  Catholic. 

In  all.  Cardinal  Cody  has  instituted  20 
new  offices  and  reorganized  several  others 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  clergy,  laity, 
youth,  and  handicapped;  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  liturgy  and  promote  reli- 
gious education;  and  to  assist  parishes  and 
agencies  in  financial  planning. 

In  1967.  Pope  Paul  VI  named  Archbishop 
Cody  to  the  Cardlnalate.  As  a  Cardinal. 
Cody  has  held  four  official  appointments  in 
the  Curia,  the  central  governing  office  of 
the  Vatican.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  for  Divine  Wor- 
ship, the  Prefectur  for  the  Economic  Affairs 
of  the  Holy  See  and  Sacred  Congregation 
for  Seminaries  and  Catholic  Education.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  for 
the  Clergy. 

Cardinal  Cody  Is  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and  has 
in  the  past  served  for  a  term  as  treasurer  of 
this  body  and  its  administrative  arm.  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference.  He  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Bishops  Commit- 
tee for  Pro-Life  Activities  which  began  as  an 
ad  hoc  committee  and  has  since  become  a 
standing  committee. 

Cardinal  Cody  participated  in  two  1978 
Conclaves:  The  first  which  elected  Pope 
John  Paul  I.  and  the  second  which  chose 
Pope  John  Paul  II.« 


WILMINGTON  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  THANKS  THEIR 
OUTGOING  WOMAN'S  DIVISION 
PRESIDENT,  MRS.  MAXINE 
ORSBURN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  10.  the  Wilmington  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  be  honoring  the 
president  of  the  Woman's  Division. 
Mrs.  Maxine  Orsburn,  as  she  installs 
their  new  leader,  Mrs.  Lorraine  Orne- 
las.  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  Wil- 
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mington  Chamber  not  only  to  thank 
Mrs.  Orsburn  for  her  fine  contribution 
as  president,  Woman's  Division,  for 
the  last  2  years,  but  also  to  commend 
her  for  the  many,  many  years  of  com- 
munity service  she  has  given  to  the 
harbor  area. 

Serving  2-year  terms  as  secretary,  as 
first  vice  president,  and  as  president  of 
the  chamber's  Woman's  Division,  Mrs. 
Orsburn  has  been  the  irmovator,  orga- 
nizer, and  dedicated  participant  in 
many  projects.  Under  her  leadership, 
the  Woman's  Division  can  boast  of 
such  accomplishments  as  hosting  the 
chamber's  75th  birthday  celebration 
and  numerous  other  social  activities, 
providing  open  forums  and  films  on 
crime  and  drug  prevention  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  orga- 
nizing the  American  Red  Cross  "Swlm- 
a-Cross,"  and  raising  money  for  such 
worthy  causes  as  the  Banning  High 
Scholarship  Award  and  Christmas  bas- 
kets for  the  poor. 

Considering  her  affiliation  with  such 
an  active  organization  involved  in  so 
many  worthwhile  projects.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  Mrs.  Orsburn 
would  even  have  time  in  her  schedule 
for  anything  else.  However,  her  role  In 
the  community  goes  back  to  World 
War  II  when  she  served  as  a  USO 
worker,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  list  of  leadership  and 
volunteer  services  goes  on,  highlighted 
by  such  responsibilities  as  disaster 
chairman  for  the  Wilmington  and 
Carson  areas  since  1965,  former  PTA 
president  for  the  Wilmington  Junior 
High  School  and  subsequently  for 
Banning  High  School,  chairman  of  the 
Heart  Association  for  7  years,  member 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society  for  15 
years,  and  chairman  of  the  area's 
fundraislng  drive  for  11  of  those  years. 
She  has  also  given  much  of  her  time 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  In  Wilmington,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  instruction  for 
youth.  Mrs.  Orsburn  has  also  served 
on  the  Mayor's  Education  and  Adviso- 
ry Board  and  the  Conmiunity  Crime 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  not 
only  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  owes  Mrs.  Orsburn  a  round 
of  thanks;  I  am  sure  the  whole  harbor 
area  joins  me  and  my  wife,  Lee,  In  rec- 
ognizing the  debt  we  owe  to  an  individ- 
ual who  has  given  so  much  of  herself 
that  all  of  us  might  enjoy  a  better 
community.  Her  spirit  of  voluntarism 
is  an  Inspiration  to  us  all. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  wish  the  very 
best  in  the  years  ahead  to  Mrs. 
Maxine  Orsburn,  her  husband.  Max, 
and  their  two  children,  Gay  and 
Gary.* 
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BELATED  BIRTHDAY  WISHES 
FOR  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
some  regret  over  being  a  month  late 
with  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  extend  be- 
lated congratulations  to  Averell  Harri- 
man  on  his  90th  birthday. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
20th  century.  He  has  served  his  party, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  with  the 
utmost  distinction  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion. Presidents  have  relied  upon  his 
wisdom  for  decades  on  International 
Issues,  and  his  tremendous  experience 
as  a  diplomat  has  been  an  invaluable 
resource  for  the  Nation.  On  the  Issue 
that  has  dominated  our  foreign  rela- 
tions for  more  than  35  years,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
simply  was  no  more  knowledgeable 
person. 

Of  course.  Averell  Harriman  has 
been  a  giant  on  the  domestic  scene  as 
well.  He  Is  probably  best  known  for 
having  served  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  but  he  also  served  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  he  remains  a  force 
In  Democratic  Party  politics. 

But  partisan  politics  means  little  In 
discussing  a  man  like  Averell  Harri- 
man. His  experience,  his  skills,  and  his 
dedication  have  truly  been  a  national 
resource,  and  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  wishing  him  not 
only  a  happy  90th  birthday  but  also 
many  ronre  in  the  years  to  come. 

Most  importantly,  let  us  hope  that 
the  ideas  he  has  espoused— the  need  to 
pursue  peace  throughout  the  world,  to 
maintain  rationality  In  our  foreign 
policy— will  stay  strong  and  will  guide 
this  country  in  the  future.  I  certainly 
hope  that  Ambassador  Harriman  will 
continue  to  espouse  those  views,  be- 
cause they  need  to  be  repeated  again 
and  again.  They  will  never  become 
outdated.* 


SOVIET  GAS  AND  U.S.  COAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany  have 
joined  together  to  commence  one  of 
the  most  monumental  projects  ever 
undertaken  by  man.  I  am  referring  to 
the  gas  pipeline  project  to  transport 
gas  from  the  Urengoy  gas  field  to 
Western  Europe. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  and 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  analyzed 
the  potential  strategic  Impact  of  this 
gas  pipeline.  The  United  States  op- 
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posed  the  pipeline  on  the  groimds  thai 
European  reliance  on  Soviet  gas  could 
lead  to  Soviet  use  of  natural  gas  as  a 
weapon  to  force  our  allies  In  Europe  to 
acquiesce  to  Soviet  demands.  Our  posi- 
tion has  been  that  increased  steam 
coal  exports  from  the  United  States 
could  supply  European  energy  needs. 

Both  the  U.S.  News  «&  World  Report 
and  the  Washington  Post  examined  In 
detail  the  European  response  to  this 
strategic  argument.  Our  allies  believe 
that  they  must  diversify  their  sources 
of  energy  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  reliable  suppliers- not  only  of 
fossil  fuels  but  also  of  other  resources. 
The  major  concern  within  the  admin- 
istration Is  that  European  reliance  on 
Soviet  gas  will  decrease  European  In- 
dependence; however,  the  issue  of  the 
role  of  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
energy  source  has  not  been  addressed 
by  the  administration.  If  we  hope  to 
be  perceived  as  a  reliable  source,  we 
must  act  Immediately  to  establish  a 
steam  coal  export  policy  underpmning 
our  commitment  to  assure  our  Europe- 
an allies  a  secure  source  of  energy. 

Only  a  firm  policy  to  support  our 
stated  goal  of  European  energy  inde- 
pendence will  convince  our  allies  that 
Increased  reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  serve  their  long-term  objec- 
tives. I  hope  the  administration  will 
act  immediately  to  reassure  our  allies 
of  our  commitment  to  coal  exporta- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  "Security  and  Soviet  Gas" 
from  the  November  25  Washington 
Post  and  the  article  "Russian  Gas  for 
Europe:  A  Dangerous  Deal?"  from  the 
November  23,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Security  and  Soviet  Gas 

The  Soviet  gas  pipeline  provides  another 
Illustration  of  the  deep  differences  of  politi- 
cal perspective  between  Americans  and 
Western  Europeans.  A  West  German  gas 
company  has  signed  the  crucial  contract 
with  the  Soviets  and— over  the  sharp  re- 
monstrances of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion—this  gigantic  project  will  now  get 
under  way.  The  American  objections  are 
simple  enough- West  Germany's  dependence 
on  Soviet  gas  would  increase,  giving  the  So- 
viets a  dangerous  leverage— or  so  the  U.S. 
State  Department  believes— on  West 
German  policy. 

The  German,  and  European,  response  is 
complex.  While  Germans  need  the  gas.  the 
Soviets  need  the  return  flow  of  deutsche- 
marks  and  the  things  that  they  buy.  De- 
tente has  always  been  based  on  the  logic 
that  trade  can  stabilize  political  relation- 
ships, and  the  Germans  are  deeply  anxious 
to  recommence  progress  toward  greater  de- 
tente. While  the  commercial  aspects  of  this 
project  are  irrelevant  to  Americans,  to  Euro- 
peans the  enormous  contracts  for  steel 
tubing  and  the  pumps  are  a  compelling  at- 
traction In  a  time  of  high  and  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

Since  Europe,  unlike  the  United  States, 
does  not  have  large  domestic  reserves  of  gas 
and  oil.  Europeans  argue  with  great  force 
that  their  security  must  reside  in  diversifi- 
cation of  sources.  They  have  been  buying 
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both  gas  and  oil  from  the  Soviets  for  many 
years  and  have  found  them  far  more  reli- 
able as  suppliers  than,  say  Iran  or  Algeria. 

Europe's  chief  source  of  gas.  the  Dutch 
sector  of  the  North  Sea.  won't  last  forever. 
The  Norwegians  are  being  very  cool  and 
noncommittal  about  the  future  of  their 
share  of  the  North  Sea  gas.  The  Algerians 
have  a  lot  of  gas.  but  aren't  currently  selling 
much  of  it.  An  American  project  to  import 
liquefied  natural  gas  from  Algeria  collapsed, 
with  huge  losses,  because  the  Algerians 
raised  their  prices.  A  European  group  has 
just  completed  a  gas  line  from  Algeria  under 
the  sea  to  Italy.  But  there's  no  gas  flowing 
In  the  line  because,  again.  Algeria  has  raised 
its  price. 

Europeans  hope  that  the  Soviet  gas  may 
make  the  Algerians  a  little  less  intransigent. 
They  hope  that  the  Dutch  gas.  and  perhaps 
eventually  Algerian  gas.  will  diminish  the 
value  of  the  Soviet  gas  as  a  political  weapon. 
More  broadly,  they  feel  themselves  very  vul- 
nerable these  days,  and  they  want  to  keep 
lines  open  in  as  many  directions  as  they  can. 

Russian  Gas  For  Europe:  A  Dangerous 
Deal? 

Bonn.— Ignoring  U.S.  opposition.  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev  and  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt  are  expected  at  their  meet- 
ings in  Bonn  to  stamp  their  formal  seal  of 
approval  on  a  massive  gas-pipeline  project 
that  could  bind  American  allies  in  Western 
Europe  ever  more  tightly  to  Soviet  energy 
sources. 

The  plan  to  pump  Siberian  natural  gas 
into  European  homes  and  factories  shapes 
up  as  the  biggest  E^t-West  commercial  ven- 
ture in  history— and  a  financial  bonanza  for 
Moscow. 

To  be  financed  with  Western  capital  and 
built  with  Western  materials,  the  pipeline 
project  could  earn  Moscow  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  foreign  exchange  each  year 
and  provide  fresh  and  much  needed  financ- 
ing for  the  Soviet  Union's  shaky  economy 
and  its  costly  military  expansion. 

Agreement  on  the  energy  network,  which 
eventually  could  extend  3.000  to  3.500  miles 
and  link  Siberian  Russia  with  the  English 
Charmel.  has  been  held  up  for  months  by 
disputes  over  the  price  Europeans  will  pay 
for  the  gas  and  the  interest  rates  Moscow 
will  be  charged  for  financing. 

But  despite  Soviet  haggling,  terms  on  fi- 
nancial arrangements  finally  were  reached 
with  a  West  German  banking  consortium 
just  prior  to  the  Brezhnev-Schmidt  summit, 
and  an  accord  on  pricing  seemed  to  be  near. 

The  main  U.S.  argument  against  the  proj- 
ect, advanced  by  President  Reagan  at  the 
Western  economic  summit  in  Ottawa  last 
July,  is  that  the  Europeans  are  inviting  eco- 
nomic blackmail  by  the  Kremlin  and  endan- 
gering Atlantic  Alliance  security  by  increas- 
ing their  reliance  on  Soviet  fuel.  Says  one 
Western  diplomat  in  Moscow;  "The  Rus- 
sians will  use  the  'gas  weapon'  when  it  suits 
them,  turning  off  the  supply  spigot  in  time 
of  crisis." 

In  a  final  effort  to  discourage  the  project, 
the  United  States  came  up  with  an  alterna- 
tive package  for  Europe,  including  Increased 
American  coal  shipments,  more  natural  gas 
from  other  sources  and  supplies  of  fuel  for 
nuclear  power  plants. 

The  Europeans,  however,  have  shown 
little  interest  in  the  U.S.  proposal.  The  West 
Germans  say  that  American  coal  is  not  a  re- 
liable or  economical  energy  source  for  their 
industries,  which  run  largely  on  gas  or  oil. 
Also,  they  say.  nuclear  energy  raises  legal 
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problems  and  fierce  opposition  from  envi- 
ronmentalisu.  Besides,  Germany  already  re- 
ceives from  the  Soviet  Union  about  half  the 
enriched  uranium  it  needs. 

EXPANDING  NETWORK 

Most  Western  experts  expect  the  pipeline 
to  run  in  its  initial  stages  from  the  Urengoy 
gas  fields  of  northwestern  Siberia  through 
Czechoslovakia  to  Waidhaus  in  eastern 
West  Germany,  a  distance  of  about  2.200 
miles.  In  Germany,  the  pipeline  would  plug 
into  an  existing  European  grid,  with  gas  dis- 
tributed from  there  to  Prance.  Italy.  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands  and  Austria.  Should 
further  expansion  be  necessary,  a  line  could 
be  laid  across  West  Germany  into  FYance. 

Ultimately,  gas  fields  in  the  Yamal  Penin 
sula  farther  to  the  north  of  Urengoy  could 
become  part  of  the  project.  But  because 
Yamal  is  totally  undeveloped  and  is  under 
permafrost  conditions,  costs  would  be  very 
high  and  new  technology  would  be  needed. 
Construction  costs  of  the  56-inch-diameter 
pipeline  and  its  pumping  equipment  are  es- 
timated at  10  to  12  billion  dollars,  a  sum  un- 
precedented in  East-West  commercial  deal- 
ings. And  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
final  price  tag  would  not  exceed  that  huge 
amount. 

Pumping  is  expected  to  begin  in  1985.  with 
deliveries  to  expand  with  completion  of  a 
second  parallel  pipeline. 

Predictions  are  that  European  nations  in- 
volved eventually  will  double  or  even  triple 
their  consumption  of  Soviet  natural  gas. 
West  Germany,  for  example,  will  take  about 
12  billion  of  the  40  billion  cubic  meters  of 
Soviet  gas  to  be  pumped  through  the  line 
each  year.  That  would  increase  Russia's 
share  of  the  West  German  gas  market  from 
17  to  30  percent,  or  5  percent  to  the  coun- 
try's total  energy  needs. 

On  a  proportionate  basis,  experts  say. 
other  European  customers  will  increase 
their  use  of  Soviet  gas  even  more  than  the 
Germans. 

The  payoff  for  Moscow:  Estimated  reve- 
nues of  l)etween  5  and  7.5  billion  dollars  per 
year,  depending  on  pricing  arrangements. 

At  first,  those  revenues  would  be  plowed 
into  repayment  of  the  pipeline-financing 
loans.  Later,  they  would  fatten  the  Krem- 
lin's treasury. 

American  criticism  of  the  Soviet  gas  deal 
generates  a  barrage  of  counterarguments- 
including  the  assertion  that  Moscow  has 
been  a  good  business  partner  in  the  past. 
Says  one  Italian  industrialist:  "We've  been 
importing  Soviet  oil  for  20  years,  and  we've 
found  the  Russians  to  be  perfectly  reliable 
trading  partners." 

Europeans  also  argue  that  Moscow  needs 
this  lucrative  deal  more  than  Europe  does 
and  would  be  reluctant  to  cut  off  supplies 
even  in  an  East-West  crisis.  Such  a  move 
would  rob  the  Soviets  of  billions  in  foreign 
currency,  disrupt  development  of  their  gas 
industry  and  ruin  future  trade  prospects. 

Also  weakening  the  U.S.  case  is  America's 
own  record  of  trade  with  the  Russians. 
Washington  has  been  buying  such  strategic 
materials  as  enriched  uranium  from 
Moscow,  and  it  recently  approved  the  sale 
of  100  pipe-laying  tractors  to  the  Soviets. 

The  U.S.  goal  has  been  to  either  kill  the 
project  or  to  rei'.uce  its  scope.  But  with  that 
hope  gone,  the  Americans  now  want  to  keep 
pressure  on  Western  Europe  so  that  it  does 
not  become  overly  dependent  on  Soviet 
energy. 

But  the  prevailing  view  among  Europeans 
is  that  Washington  is  making  far  too  much 
of  the  pipeline  issue.  As  they  see  it,  the  stra- 
tegic risks  involved  are  acceptable. 
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Assurance  of  sorts  comes  from  Moscow. 
Says  one  Soviet  official:  "Yes.  we  can  stop 
gas  from  going  to  Western  Europe— but  we 
would  only  do  it  10  minutes  before  our 
tanks  roll  over  the  West  German  plain."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  S.  LOYAL  FRISBIE 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

9  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  S.  Loyal  Prisbie  of 
Bartow,  Fla.,  retired  recently  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Polk  County 
Democract  after  a  distinguished  50- 
year  career  in  journalism.  Although  I 
am  glad  that  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
some  well  deserved  leisure  time  with 
Louise,  his  wife  of  44  years,  residents 
of  Bartow  and  Polk  County  will  miss 
having  him  on  the  job  full  time. 

Fortunately  he  will  continue  to  write 
editorials  and  his  weekly  column.  "Off 
My  Chest."  Residents  of  Bartow  have 
been  enjoying  "Off  My  Chest"  for 
more  than  40  years,  even  including  the 
time  Prisbie  served  with  the  75th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Europe  in  World 
War  II. 

Por  decades,  residents  of  Bartow  and 
southwest  Polk  County  have  relied  on 
the  Polk  County  Democrat  as  a  voice 
of  intelligence  and  reason  in  their 
community.  In  1969  the  Port  Meade 
Leader  was  added  to  the  Prisbie  jour- 
nalism family. 

Loyal  Prisbie  joined  the  Democrat 
staff  August  31.  1931.  the  day  of  the 
paper's  first  edition.  His  first  jobs  were 
as  an  unpaid  columnist,  a  printers 
devil,  and  in  his  own  words  a  general 
flunkie.  He  became  managing  editor  of 
the  paper  upon  his  graduation  from 
Florida  Southern  College  in  1937.  He 
became  editor  in  1946.  and  publisher 
in  1964,  following  the  death  of  his 
father. 

In  addition  to  putting  out  a  reliable, 
readable,  and  distinguished  newspa- 
per. Loyal  Prisbie  served  his  communi- 
ty his  profession,  and  his  church  in 
many  other  ways.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Press  Association 
in  1947.  He  served  as  chairman  of  Bar- 
tow's centennial  observance  in  1951. 
and  chairman  of  Bartow's  national  bi- 
centennial celebration  in  1976.  He  was 
named  "Outstanding  Citizen"  of 
Bartow  in  1954  by  the  Bartow  Lions 
Club,  and  was  elected  president  of  the 
west  coast  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chis,  a  journalism  honorary,  in  1955. 

He  was  appointed  by  Florida  Gover- 
nor LeRoy  Collins  to  serve  on  the 
Florida  Committee  on  Training  and 
Research  in  Mental  Health  in  1955. 
serving  on  that  committee  until  1966. 
including  one  term  as  chairman.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  official 
board  and  as  lay  leader  of  the  First 
United    Methodist    Church,    and    has 
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taught  an  adult  Sunday  school  class  at 
that  church  since  1949. 

Americans  everywhere  recognize 
how  much  a  free  and  vigorous  press 
has  contributed  to  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  Loyal  Prisbie  has  taken 
both  the  freedoms  and  responsibilities 
of  the  first  amendment  of  our  Consti- 
tution seriously  in  his  long  career.  He 
has  been  conscientious,  competent, 
and  tireless  in  seeing  that  citizens  of 
Bartow  and  Port  Meade  have  been 
served  by  an  outstanding  local  newspa- 
per. I  salute  him  for  his  efforts.  It  Is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  recognize 
Loyal  Prisbie  today,  and  to  commend 
him  to  the  House  of  Representatives.* 


TAIWAN  SHOULD  GET  JETS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  continuing  controversy  over  sale 
of  sophistcated  fighter  aircraft  for 
Taiwan,  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier 
adds  a  convincing  argument  on  why 
the  United  States  should  go  ahead 
with  the  sale  of  advanced  fighters.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  views. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Press-Courier,  Nov.  19,  1981] 
Taiwan  Should  Get  Jets 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  on 
Taiwan  has  been  pressing  Washington  for 
permission  to  purchase  advanced  fighter 
aircraft  since  1979.  Predictably,  the  prospec- 
tive sale  has  long  since  assumed  a  signifi- 
cance that  is  more  political  than  military. 

Taiwan  desires  a  new  arms  deal  with  the 
United  States  partly  as  a  tangible  symbol  of 
Washington's  continued  solicitude  for  the 
freedom  and  security  of  18  million  Chinese 
who  have  no  desire  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  Communist  mainland. 

Peking  officials,  of  course,  oppose  any- 
thing that  would  strengthen  Taiwan's  re- 
sistance to  eventual  assimilation,  whether 
by  persuasion.  Intimidation  or  the  outright 
use  of  force. 

The  Carter  administration  and  its  succes- 
sor under  President  Reagan,  caught  be- 
tween conflicting  pressures  to  preserve  Tai- 
wan's security  and  to  Improve  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  repeatedly 
postponed  a  decision.  The  only  signal  that 
was  sent  to  either  Taiwan  or  Peking  was  one 
of  vacillation— hardly  a  posture  that  could 
instill  respect  for  American  foreign  policy. 

That's  why  the  time  has  come  for  Wash- 
ington to  reach  a  decision.  Political  consid- 
erations aside,  Taiwan  has  a  demonstrated 
need  for  new  fighters  to  replace  the  aging 
P-SAs  and  P-lOOs  that  now  are  the  main- 
stays of  the  island's  air  defenses. 

From  Washington's  standpoint,  the  ideal 
replacements  would  be  the  new  F-5Es  and 
P-5GS  that  would  significantly  bolster  Tai- 
wan's air  defense  without  posing  even  a 
symbolic  threat  to  mainland  China.  Al- 
though Taiwan  wants  the  more  advanced  F- 
16,  the  modernized  P-5  models  designed  spe- 
cifically for  export  to  U.S.  allies  with  llmlt- 
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ed  defense  budgets  would  be  both  accepta- 
ble and  appropriate. 

The  sale  of  F-5Es  and  even  an  agreement 
permitting  Taiwan  to  manufacture  F-SGs 
under  license  would  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  security  ties  spelled  out  in  the  U.S.- 
Taiwan Relations  Act.  approved  by  Con- 
gress following  the  establishment  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking  In  1979. 

China  will  continue  to  oppose  any  sale  of 
U.S.  arms  to  Taiwan  and  may  even  threaten 
to  cool  its  rapprochement  with  Washington. 
But  China's  leaders  know  what  American 
policymakers  ought  to  recognize  as  well: 
that  the  Sino-Amerlcan  courtship  is  based 
almost  exclusively  on  mutual  distrust  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Selling  strictly  defensive  aircraft  to 
Taiwan  won't  alter  the  superpower  equation 
that  has  pushed  China  toward  cooperation 
with  the  United  States. 

What  an  appropriate  U.S.-Taiwan  arms 
agreement  would  do  is  demonstrate  to  anx- 
ious American  allies  in  Asia  and  elsewhere 
that  Washington  does  not  forget  its  friends. 
That  is  the  kind  of  signal  that  even  Peking 
may  someday  come  to  appreciate.* 


McKINLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
STATE  FOOTBALL  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

OF  OHIO 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Canton, 
Ohio,  largest  city  in  the  district  I  rep- 
resent, is  known  throughout  the 
Nation  as  the  home  of  the  Pro  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  follow 
the  fortunes  of  their  favorite  teams 
are  familiar  with  the  Hall  of  Fame  and 
its  dramatic  football-shaped  entrance. 

They  probably  are  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  located  beside  Fawcett 
Stadium,  where  McKinley  Senior  High 
School  football  teams  play. 

The  McKinley  Bulldogs  were  named 
after  the  Canton  Bulldogs,  the  early 
pro  team  whose  star  player  was  the 
immortal  Indian  athlete  Jim  Thorpe. 

"Ever  since  those  first  days  of  foot- 
ball. Stark  County.  Ohio,  has  been  a 
hotbed  of  football.  The  87-year  high 
school  rivalry  between  the  Bulldogs 
and  the  neighboring  Massillon  Tigers 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Nation. 
Both  teams  have  been  recognized  as 
State  champions  many  times. 

Only  in  the  last  7  years  has  Ohio 
high  school  football  been  dominated 
by  the  fine  teams  from  Cincinnati 
Moeller. 

This  year,  however,  the  Bulldogs 
reasserted  their  supremacy  and  re- 
gained the  high  school  football  crown, 
defeating  Cincinnati  13  to  0.  It  was  the 
first  loss  for  Cincinnati  Moeller  in  46 
games  and  first  shutout  in  108  games. 
They  previously  had  been  defeated 
only  once  in  83  contests. 

Needless  to  say.  there  was  a  state  of 
euphoria  in  Canton  after  the  Bulldogs' 
victory.  Some  3.000  persons  jammed 


Canton  Memorial  Civic  Center  for  a 
giant  rally  following  a  parade  through 
the  city  in  tribute  to  the  team  which 
brought  the  State  football  champion- 
ship back  to  Stark  County.  With  its 
long  history  of  outstanding  football. 
Stark  County  is  proud  to  be  the  home 
of  the  Ohio  high  school  football  cham- 
pions and  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of 
Fame.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  on  the  Polish  hero,  Casimir 
Pulaski,  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Independent  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Ms.  Marion  Dunstan  Karsten.  who  has 
written  frequently  on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  Heritage  Society  of  Luzerne 
County  and  who  has  requested  that  I 
reprinted  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  this  letter,  Ms.  Karsten  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  courageous  Polish  leader 
who  bravely  organized  American  cav- 
alry forces  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Pulaski's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions led  to  his  distinction  as  the 
"Father  of  the  American  Cavalry." 

The  Polish  Heritage  Society  of  Lu- 
zerne Coimty  recently  erected  a  flag 
pole  on  the  Luzerne  County  Court- 
house groimds.  In  reprinting  Ms.  Kar- 
sten's  letter,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  society's  efforts  to  broaden  public 
awareness  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent. The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Casimir  Pulaski  gave  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  for  the  American  cause— Freedom! 

Pulaski,  bom  March  4,  1747  in  Masovia, 
Poland,  a  province  so  peaceful  that  no  one 
locked  his  doors  at  night,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  landowner. 

It  was  an  old  Polish  saying  that  if  a  child 
cried  loudly  when  baptized  he  was  putting 
up  strong  resistance  to  the  devil.  And  that's 
exactly  what  baby  Pulaski  did.  Everyone 
agreed  it  was  a  very  good  omen.. 

A  highlight  of  his  youth  was  the  encoim- 
ter  with  a  beggar  hunched  against  the  cook- 
house door  in  the  snow.  In  place  of  the  cus- 
tomary "Good  Morning".  Pulaski  politely 
said,  "Let  Jesus  Christ  be  praised."  Then 
pulling  a  gold  coin  out  of  his  pocket,  the  lad 
handed  it  to  the  old  man.  Not  wanting  the 
beggar  to  thank  him,  he  entered  the  kitchen 
and  told  the  cook  about  the  old  man  fallen 
in  the  snow. 

The  cook  rushed  out  to  look  for  the 
beggar.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  The  spot, 
however,  where  the  beggar  had  stood  was 
clearly  marked— although  there  were  no 
footprints  anywhere.  The  Pulaski  family 
concluded  that  the  beggar  was  truly  Jesus 
Christ  Himself. 

As  a  young  man  Pulaski  fought  bitterly 
against  the  powers  that  destroyed  the  Inde- 
pendence of  his  native  Poland.  Always,  free- 
dom remained  the  burning  desire  of  his  life. 


"I  would  rather  live  free,  or  die  for  liberty," 
was  the  gospel  he  lived  by  and  the  hymn  his 
heart  sang. 

When  newspapers  in  Europe  carried  sto- 
ries about  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the 
plight  of  the  American  colonists.  Casimlr 
quickly  decided  to  throw  his  weight  on  the 
side  of  the  Americans. 

The  great  question:  How  to  get  to  Amer- 
ica? 

Marching  under  the  American  Flag.  Pu- 
laski played  a  major  role  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  General  George 
Washington's  suggestion.  Congress  commis- 
sioned Pulaski  as  commander  of  calvary 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

In  1778,  Pulaski  received  permission  to  re- 
cruit his  own  corps  of  calvary  and  light  in- 
fantry, which  became  known  as  Pulaski's 
Legion.  His  great  victory  at  Charleston  pre- 
ceded the  disaster  of  Savannah. 

It  was  during  the  Battle  of  Savannah,  now 
considered  the  turning  point  in  the  war, 
that  Pulaski  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
best  doctors  were  summoned  to  operate  on 
him.  But  those  wounds  proved  too  great  to 
mend.  For  two  days  he  languished  between 
consciousness  and  unconsciousness. 

Too  soon,  death  came  to  our  Polish  hero. 
The  once  stout  heart  of  this  valiant  leader 
ceased  to  beat  on  October  11.  1779  at>oard 
the  Wasp. 

Because  his  body  was  so  consumed  with 
gangrene,  it  was  impossible  to  sail  his  re- 
mains to  Charleston  for  burial.  As  his  body 
was  slipped  over  the  side  of  the  Wasp,  "to  a 
watery  grave",  with  the  ship's  flag  at  half 
mast,  all  guns  fired  a  final  salute  to  a  heroic 
figure. 

Once  a  war  is  t>egun,  Pulaski  said,  "To  win 
you  must  seize  the  offensive." 

Casimir  Pulaski  died  as  he  lived,  a  hero! 

Niech  Bog  Blogoslawy  Wszystke  Moje 
Polske  Przyjacielel* 


BOLSHEVIK  REVOLUTION 
REMEMBERED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation  last  month  was  a 
time  of  thanicsgiving,  but  for  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  under 
Soviet  domination  the  month  of  No- 
vember marked  the  64th  year  of  Com- 
munist rule  in  Russia.  The  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  which  emerged  during  the 
waning  years  of  World  War  I,  meant 
not  only  the  birth  of  the  world's  first 
Communist  government,  but  initiated 
a  movement  which  has  brought  sever- 
al other  nations  and  peoples  under 
Soviet  oppression. 

The  nations  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Afghanistan,  attempting  to  gain  their 
basic  rights  of  freedom,  were  brutally 
squashed  by  the  Soviet  Union's  armed 
might.  Now  the  people  of  Poland,  de- 
spite threats  of  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention, are  valiantly  struggling  to 
gain  some  of  the  rights  we  take  for 
granted. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  of  the 
people  and  one  of  our  Nation's  great- 
est Presidents,  said: 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. .  .  . 

It  is  with  this  Jeffersonian  spirit 
that  I  insert  a  recent  declaration  by 
the  Congress  of  Russian  Americans. 
This  declaration  should  prompt  us  to 
champion  for  the  God-given  rights  of 
every  nation  subject  to  or  threatened 
by  Soviet  oppression. 

Congress  of  Russian- 
Americans,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 

On  Noveml)er  7th  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  celebrate  the  64th  anniversary  of 
the  'Great  Octot)er  Socialist  Revolution". 
On  this  tragic  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
takeover  in  Russia,  the  Congress  of  Russian 
Americans  reiterates  its  continued  concern 
for  the  condition  and  destiny  of  all  people 
living  under  Communist  rule.  Sixty  four 
years  ago  a  tragedy  occurred  which  scarred 
not  only  the  Russian  nation  but  also  the 
entire  free  world:  Lenin  and  his  minority 
party  overthrew  the  democratic  Provisional 
Government  of  Russia.  Two  months  later 
the  Bolsheviks  dissolved  the  freely  elected 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  which  they  had 
polled  only  25  percent  of  the  vote  and  re- 
named the  nation  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

Despite  the  bitter  struggle  waged  in  the 
ensuing  Civil  War.  which  lasted  more  than 
three  years  and  was  followed  by  numerous 
peasant  and  worker  uprisings  against  Com- 
munist domination,  Lenin  and  his  successors 
were  able  to  consolidate  their  iron  hold  over 
the  people  that  make  up  the  USSR.  More- 
over, since  World  War  II,  Communist  lead- 
ers have  added  to  their  empire  most  of  East- 
ern Europe.  This  tyranny  has  caused  mil- 
lions of  deaths  and  untold  suffering  in  the 
prisons  and  concentration  camps  of  the 
Gulag  Archipelago,  and  has  kept  life  at  a 
sut>sistence  level  for  most  of  the  population. 

The  Soviet  build-up  of  armaments  in  con- 
junction with  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
spreading  the  Communist  system  wherever 
possible  has  caused  the  threat  of  world  war 
to  hang  over  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  for  several  decades.  Furthermore,  un- 
solicited Soviet  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  developing  nations  continues  to  cause 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

For  sixty  four  years  Russian  immigrants 
have  repeatedly  warned  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  Communism.  Too  often  they 
have  been  not  only  misunderstood,  but  even 
mistaken  for  Communists.  As  a  result,  the 
word  "Russian"  has  ironically  become  sy- 
nonymous with  the  words  "Soviet"  and 
"Communist".  Moreover,  despite  being  the 
first  and  foremost  victim  of  Communism, 
the  Russian  nation  is  not  even  included  on 
the  list  of  captive  nations. 

Thus,  in  light  of  the  ever-increasing 
threat  of  Communist  domination  we  appeal 
to  all  people  of  good  will  to  join  us  in  con- 
demning the  inhuman  and  evil  nature  of 
Communism,  reminding  ourselves  ot  all  the 
people  deprived  of  their  basic  human  rights, 
defending  those  persecuted  for  their  reli- 
gious t)eliefs,  and  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  millions  of  victims  of  Communist  terror 
in  all  captive  nations.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXPLORING  THE  UNIVERSE 
STRETCHES  THE  IMAGINATION 
BUT  BUDGET  CUTS  THREATEN 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  PLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 16.  1981  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  carried  a  cover  story  en- 
titled, "Probing  the  Heavens— Any 
Real  Value?"  which  I  am  hereby 
asking  be  published  in  the  Record. 

Despite  the  doubt  expressed  in  the 
title,  the  article  does  a  good  job  of  de- 
scribing the  progress,  excitement,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Earth's  as- 
tronomers. The  article  quite  properly 
emphasizes  the  new  knowledge  we  are 
gaining  and  the  novel  techniques 
being  used,  but  it  also  mentions  practi- 
cal contributions  that  originated  in 
the  study  of  the  Sun.  the  planets,  and 
the  stars.  For  example,  studies  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Venus  "alerted  scien- 
tists to  the  danger  of  spoiling  Earth's 
atmosphere  with  fluorocarbons  from 
aerosol  spray  cans."  Also,  a  study  of 
stars,  especially  the  Sun.  "led  to  the 
first  basic  understanding  of  nuclear 
fusion"  which  now  shows  the  potential 
of  being  a  long-term  energy  source. 

The  irony  is  that  such  an  article 
would  be  written  just  as  this  most  fer- 
tile period  of  exploration  of  the  uni- 
verse is  being  threatened  by  drastic 
budget  cuts.  This  golden  age  of  astron- 
omy may  continue,  but  with  dwindling 
U.S.  participation.  We  may  see  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Japanese,  and  the  Soviets 
push  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  this.  There 
are  payoffs  to  be  had  from  astronomy 
in  the  future,  as  there  have  been  in 
the  past.  But  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  probing  the  universe  is 
that  it  stretches  our  imagination.  It 
forces  us  to  think  about  our  place  in 
the  universe.  It  exercises  our  curiosity. 
Because  of  these  new  options,  new 
frontiers  are  opened.  We  Americans 
have  always  been  people  of  the  fron- 
tier. As  Daniel  Boorstin  has  said  "In 
America,  exploration  and  growth  have 
been  synonymous.  *  *  *  The  frontier 
which  many  have  used  as  hallmark  of 
our  history  has  been  simply  another 
name  for  the  boundaries  of  the  un- 
known. Much  of  the  greatness,  the  op- 
timism, the  energy  and  the  boldness  of 
our  country  has  come  from  this  pecu- 
liar way  of  growing.  In  fact,  the  people 
who  built  America  were  not  afraid  to 
plunge  into  the  unknown.  *  *  *" 

Space  scientists  are  pushing  back 
this  new  frontier,  the  boundary  of  the 
unknown.  And  as  we  become  more  and 
more  an  information  society,  this  fron- 
tier information  and  understanding 
will  become  more  and  more  important. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  article 
to  all  Members.  I  believe  if  they  read 
it  they  will  begin  to  understand  the 
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fundamental  importance  of  space  and 
astonomy  to  our  national  well-being. 

Probing  the  Heavens— Any  Real  Value? 
(By  Paul  Recer) 

Sometime  in  a  not-too-distant  century,  a 
rocket-powered  Mayflower  will  lift  from  this 
planetary  speck  and  carry  out  into  the  uni- 
verse a  group  of  colonizing  pioneers  from 
the  family  of  mankind. 

Over  the  following  centuries,  their  de- 
scendants will  spread  throughout  the 
galaxy,  settling  on  as-yet-undiscovered  plan- 
ets orbiting  stars  now  only  faintly  seen  from 
their  ancestral  home  on  Earth. 

When  historians  write  of  this  remarkable 
migration,  they  may  well  trace  its  origins  to 
a  scientific  Camelot  in  the  20th  century,  a 
pathfinding  era  known  even  now  as  "the 
golden  age  of  astronomy." 

Such  is  the  I'uture  viewed  by  many  as- 
tronomers who  are  prompted  in  their  pre- 
dictions by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peri- 
ods of  cosmic  discovery  ever. 

In  the  last  20  years,  astronomy  has  dra- 
matically changed  the  human  perception  of 
the  universe— and  raised  new  questions 
at>out  the  past  and  the  future  of  mankind. 

Astronomers  have  discovered  unsuspected 
phenomena  such  as  quasars,  pulsars,  clouds 
of  superheated  gas,  and  black  holes.  They 
have  identified  the  chemistry  process  in  the 
birth  of  stars.  Enough  has  been  found  to 
strengthen  speculation  about  life  beyond 
Earth,  about  the  origin  of  the  universe  and 
about  the  life  and  death  of  stars. 

Some  of  the  findings  already  influence 
modern  life.  Atmospheric  studies  of  Venus 
alerted  scientists  to  the  danger  of  spoiling 
Earth's  atmosphere  with  fluorocarbons 
from  spray  cans,  or  with  excess  carbon  diox- 
ide from  burning  fossil  fuels.  Knowledge  of 
the  geology  of  other  planets  is  helping  sci- 
entists understand  the  geology  of  Earth  and 
aiding  in  the  search  for  minerals.  A  study  of 
the  stars  led  to  the  first  basic  understanding 
of  nuclear  fusion,  which  scientists  now  are 
trying  to  harness  as  a  new  energy  source. 
Laser-reflecting  mirrors  on  the  moon  are 
being  used  to  improve  earthquake  predic- 
tion. 

"It  would  not  be  hyperlwle  to  descril>e 
this  as  the  richest  and  most  promising  era 
in  the  history  of  astronomy,"  says  Gary 
Mechler  of  the  Kitt  Peak  National  Observa- 
tory in  Arizona.  "It  easily  compares  with 
the  time  when  Galileo  first  pointed  a  tele- 
scope at  the  heavens." 

American  scientists  are  assembling  a  pow- 
erful new  arsenal  of  stargazing  instruments 
to  continue  this  unprecedented  study  of  the 
universe.  Working  with  such  tools,  experts 
predict  an  even  more  stunning  period  of  dis- 
covery in  the  two  decades  ahead. 
tools  of  discovery 

A  mesh  of  engineering  skill  and  scientific 
insight  ushered  in  the  golden  age.  Radio 
telescopes,  studying  cosmic  radiation  unseen 
by  the  eye,  have  discovered  black  holes, 
stars  called  pulsars  that  bum  with  intense 
energy,  and  vast  clouds  that  may  be  the 
birthplaces  of  stars  and  galaxies.  They  also 
have  found  remnant  echoes  of  the  big  bang 
that  most  scientists  believe  created  the  uni- 
verse. 

Optical-telescope  views  have  been  sharp- 
ened with  electronics,  enabling  astronomers 
to  study  galaxies  billions  of  light  years  away 
that  were  unseen  until  recently. 

Astronomers  have  learned  how  to  use 
computers  to  create  models  of  the  universe. 
Millions  of  years  of  the  life  history  of  stars 
can  be  compressed  into  a  few  minutes  by 
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computer,  allowing  scientists  to  test  theo- 
ries of  creation.  The  electronic  brains  also 
are  used  to  scan  millions  of  pictures,  a  labo- 
rious task  once  done  by  eye. 

Satellites  and  sounding  rockets  carrying 
delicate  sensors  have  probed  parts  of  the  in- 
visible spectrum— such  as  X-rays,  ultraviolet 
and  gamma  rays— and  found  that  the  uni- 
verse teems  with  radiation. 

RotMt  spacecraft  have  probed  the  surfaces 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Venus,  and  Mars,  send- 
ing back  pictures  of  awesome  detail.  Such 
views  have  shaped  a  new  awareness  of  these 
planets— they  are  no  longer  just  mysterious 
points  of  light  in  the  nighttime  sky  but  are 
considered  true  sisters  to  Earth,  sharing  the 
same  sun  and  a  similar  history. 

All  of  this  has  radically  altered  traditional 
concepts  of  the  universe.  No  longer  are  the 
heavens  considered  majestically  serene  and 
unchanging.  Instead,  the  cosmos  is  seen  as  a 
place  of  constant  change  and  evolution,  of 
exploding  stars  and  whirling  galaxies,  of 
black  holes  so  gravitationally  powerful  that 
they  swallow  even  light.  There  are  oceans  of 
hot  gas  and  clouds  cooling,  compressing  and 
giving  birth  to  new  stars  and  galaxies. 

A  quickened  perception  of  how  the  uni- 
verse may  have  been  created  has  embold- 
ened scientists  to  search  for  life  beyond  our 
solar  system.  New  stature  has  \)een  lent  to 
the  questions:  Is  mankind  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse? Is  there  life  elsewhere?  This  has  led 
to  a  search  around  other  stars  for  planets 
where  life  might  be  possible. 

Says  Mechler:  "The  logic  is  statistically 
compelling  that  the  universe  teems  with 
life.  Finding  life  elsewhere  could  be  the 
most  profond  discovery  ever." 

If  life  could  arise  on  this  planet,  orbiting 
this  sun,  some  scientists  ask,  why  not  on 
other  planets  orbiting  some  of  the  billions 
of  other  stars?  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  be  years  away  liecause,  despite  centu- 
ries of  studying  the  stars,  mankind  knows 
comparatively  little. 

■Presently  there  is  a  large  measure  of 
belief  and  a  small  number  of  facU,"  says 
Kitt  Peak.  National  Observatory  Director 
Geoffrey  Burbridge.  "Some  believe  we've 
discovered  the  skeleton  of  the  universe  and 
are  now  looking  at  the  flesh.  Others  say  we 
lack  even  the  skeleton  as  yet." 

VtTHAT  THE  universe  MAY  BECOME 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  visible  universe  has 
been  studied  in  detail  l)ecause  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  task  and  the  vast,  almost  un- 
imaginable, distances  involved.  Says  Harlan 
Smith  of  McDonald  Observatory  in  Texas: 
"The  universe  is  so  large  that  if  you  aren't 
an  astronomer,  it's  almost  impossible  to 
grasp  how  big  it  is." 

In  the  view  of  an  astronomer.  Earth  is  but 
a  puny  planet,  circling  a  nondescript, 
middle-age  star,  the  sun,  in  the  outer  sub- 
urtw  of  an  ordinary  galaxy— the  Milky 
Way— in  a  universe  of  more  than  100  billion 
galaxies. 

Astronomy,  unlike  most  other  disciplines, 
is  a  spectator's  science.  Its  specimens  are 
bits  of  light  or  electromagnetic  radiation 
caught  on  film  as  bright  dots  or  as  squiggles 
on  a  chart. 

Typically,  the  data  come  from  a  star  such 
as  one  in  the  Andromeda  Galaxy,  in  a  time 
l)efore  memory,  such  a  star  boiled  in  the 
heat  of  the  continuous  nuclear  fury  that 
slowly  consumed  it.  Hydrogen  atoms  fused 
and  energy  exploded  forth,  some  of  it  In  the 
form  of  light. 

A  particle  of  such  light,  called  a  photon, 
burst  from  the  sUr  of  the  fastest  of  all 
speeds,  186,000  miles  in  a  second.  In  one 
year,  it  streaked  outward  6,000.000.000,000 
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(six   trillion)  miles.   Its  journey   has  only 
started. 

The  light  continued  to  speed  through 
time  and  space  while  Elarth  passed  the  area 
of  dinosaurs,  all  the  ages  of  man  and  count- 
less seasons  of  change.  For  century  after 
century,  the  light  traveled  on  its  speed  un- 
wavering. Finally,  one  dry  and  cloudless  Ari- 
zona night,  this  messenger  from  a  distant 
star  flashed  into  the  huge  eye  of  a  Kitt 
Peak  telescope,  bounced  to  a  collector  and 
was  recorded  electronically. 

It  was  but  one  bit  of  light  from  one  star  in 
a  universe  of  billions  of  galaxies,  each  with 
billions  of  stars.  But  to  the  knowing  eye,  it 
Is  a  glimmer  from  primordial  history.  Each 
such  light  particle  carries  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  life  and  death  of  a  star— a  star,  per- 
haps, like  the  sun. 

From  such  specks  of  light,  and  from  bits 
of  other  stellar  radiation,  astronomers  are 
slowly  postulating  a  theory  of  how  the  uni- 
verse came  to  be  and  to  guess,  perhaps, 
what  eventually  it  will  become. 

'We  have  a  broad  outline  now, "  says  Bur- 
bridge.  "But  we're  fuzzy  at  the  l)eglnning 
and  the  end. "  Smith  agrees:  "We  have  a 
very  solid  first-order  understanding.  There 
are  still  a  lot  of  details  to  be  filled  in. " 
ahead:  a  miraculous  telescope 
The  powerful  array  of  new  instruments 
will  focus  on  gathering  those  deUils.  Tele- 
scopes able  to  see  a  billion  times  more 
sharply  than  the  naked  eye  are  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  Radio  telescopes  sensitive  to  the 
barest  whisper  of  the  cosmos  are  already  at 
work.  A  750-million-dollar  space  telescope 
that  wUl  study  stellar  elements  never  before 
glimpsed  is  being  prepared  for  a  1985 
launch. 

The  space  telescope  now  being  built  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration may  be  the  key  tool  of  the  new  era. 
The  computer-controlled  instrument  will  lie 
launched  in  1985  by  the  space  shuttle  Into  a 
310-mile-high  orbit  of  Elarth.  This  will  put  it 
far  above  the  oljscuring  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere—which gives  twinkle  to  stars,  but 
despair  to  astronomers. 

"Up  to  now.  astronomers  have  had  a  limit- 
ed perspective  of  the  stars,"  says  NASA's 
David  Morrison.  "It  is  as  if  they  are  looking 
through  a  narrow  and  dirty  window." 

This  murky  problem  will  be  eliminated 
when  NASA  launches  what  Morrison  de- 
scribed as  "the  finest  galactic  telescope  that 
has  ever  been  built. "  The  device  will  be  a 
electronic  observatory  with  a  94-inch  reflec- 
tor. Starlight  will  be  collected  by  the  reflec- 
tor. This  information  will  then  be  radioed  to 
Earth  in  digital  form  and  converted  by  com- 
puter into  pictures.  This  technique  is  simi- 
lar to  that  used  recently  by  the  Voyager 
spacecraft  to  study  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn. 

Astronomers  using  the  telescope  will  be 
able  to  view  objects  50  times  fainter  and 
seven  times  more  distant  than  is  possible 
with  any  of  the  present  Earthbound  tele- 
scopes. 

The  space  telescope  will  probe  the  chemis- 
try of  stars,  searching  for  what  may  be  a 
key  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  It  will 
use  infrared  instruments  to  study  stellar 
clouds  that  many  believe  to  be  the  birth- 
places of  the  stars. 

So  powerful  is  the  space  telescope  that  it 
may  answer  a  basic  question:  Are  there 
planets  beyond  the  solar  system?  None  has 
been  found,  although  astronomers  believe 
they  must  exist  by  the  billions.  Answering 
this  question  would  l)e  a  major  first  step 
toward  possibly  discovering  alien  life. 

Experts  believe  the  space  telescope  will 
remain  a  versatile  tool  for  at  least  15  years. 
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Astronauts  flying  the  space  shuttle  will  be 
able  to  visit  it  to  make  repairs  or  to  replace 
outdated  instruments. 

Land-based  telescopes  of  radical  new 
design  are  t>eing  planned  by  the  University 
of  California  and  the  University  of  Texas. 
The  instruments,  the  roost  powerful  tele- 
scopes ever  constructed,  should  be  able  to 
attsorb  light  from  stars  18  billion  light  years 
away,  at'the  very  edge  of  eternity. 

The  two  universities  have  found  novel 
ways  to  overcome  a  major  problem  with 
large  telescopes.  As  telescopes  increase  In 
size,  the  curved  mirrors  used  to  focus  light 
can  weigh  tons  and  liecome  several  feet 
thick.  Such  large  mirrors  can  warp,  causing 
distortions,  and  they  are  unwieldy. 

The  University  of  California  is  developing 
a  telescope  using  36  movable  mirror  tiles. 
They  fit  together  to  form  a  single  focus  of 
light.  Each  tile  is  backed  by  sensors  and 
computer-driven  actuators  that  keep  the 
light  in  perfect  focus.  The  result  is  a  400- 
inch  reflector  that,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Smith  is  leading  a  University  of  Texas 
team  that  is  developing  a  300-inch  flexible 
mirror  of  4-inch-thick  glass  that  will  be  sup- 
ported by  computer-driven  pressure  pads. 
The  pads  are  designed  to  sharpen  the  focus 
and  keep  the  glass  sheet  from  shattering. 

Both  telescopes,  costing  45  to  55  million 
dollars  each,  are  to  tie  built  with  donated 
funds.  The  instrument  constructed  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  installed  on  a  mountain  in 
Hawaii.  The  Texas  telescope  will  join  the 
McDonald  Ol»servatory  array  on  a  dry 
mountain  in  West  Texas. 

The  massive  telescopes  will  be  able  to  fill 
in  gaps  in  the  known  history  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

"We'll  be  able  to  study  galaxies  we  can't 
now  see, "  says  Thomas  G.  Barnes,  the  as- 
sistant director  of  McDonald.  "We'll  also  see 
very  faint,  old  stars.  This  will  help  astrono- 
mers to  understand  what  happens  at  the 
end  of  a  star's  life.  We  know  more  atMut  the 
first  5  or  10  minutes  in  the  history  of  the 
universe  than  of  the  billions  of  years  since." 

man's  keenest  ear 

On  the  plains  of  New  Mexico,  sprouting 
like  metal  mushrooms  from  a  dry  lake  bed. 
is  a  series  of  27  giant  antennas.  These  are 
the  antennas  of  the  Very  Large  Array  radio 
telescope,  mankind's  most  sensitive  ew 
tuned  to  the  murmurs  of  the  heavens. 

The  78-million-dollar  project,  completed 
early  this  year,  spreads  in  a  Y-shaped  design 
across  3.500  acres  of  desert.  Two  anns  of  the 
Y  are  13  miles  long  and  the  short  stem 
measures  11.8  miles. 

Working  together  as  a  unit,  the  antennas 
gather  the  faint  radio  emissions  beamed 
from  every  particle  in  the  heavens.  A  com- 
puter sorts  out  the  signals  and  makes  mean- 
ing from  the  hiss  and  fua  of  a  surprisingly 
noisy  universe. 

Radio  astronomers  interpreting  such  elec- 
tronic noises  have  reshaped  knowledge  of 
the  universe  in  the  last  50  years  and  de- 
stroyed the  notion  that  the  heavens  are 
quiet  and  serene. 

They  found  in  deep  space  oceans  of  fiery 
gases,  churning  with  complex  chemistry. 
They  also  found  quasars,  hot  stars  erupting 
with  streams  of  enormous  energy  that  can 
rise  and  fall  within  a  matter  of  hours.  Study 
of  the  spectra  from  these  powerful  energy 
sources  on  the  outer  reaches  of  the  universe 
tell  astronomers  of  the  early  chemical  histo- 
ry of  the  cosmos,  a  key  element  In  under- 
standing its  evolution. 
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Radio  astronomers  have  also  detected  a 
faint  sound  filling  all  of  space.  It  has  been 
identified  as  the  echo  of  the  primordial  ex- 
plosion that  gave  birth  to  the  universe. 

The  VLA.  experts  believe,  will  discover 
even  more  phenomena,  including  celestial 
events  not  envisioned  now  even  by  theoreti- 
cians. Though  it  has  been  operating  just 
one  year,  the  powerful  instrument  has  al- 
ready detected  gas  clouds  streaming  out 
from  a  small  source  at  the  center  of  the 
Earth's  own  Milky  Way  galaxy.  Experts 
speculate  that  the  source  may  be  a  black 
hole. 

Such  studies  are  adding  to  the  cosmology 
of  science,  the  theory  of  origins  baseri  on 
scientific  findings. 

BIGCEST  BANG  OF  ALL 

Many  astronomers  believe  that.  15  to  20 
billion  years  ago.  all  matter  in  the  universe 
collapsed  into  a  compact  mass  of  very  great 
density.  This  triggered  an  explosion,  the  big 
bang,  and  the  matter  expanded  outward  at 
great  speed. 

Particles,  attracted  to  each  other  by  gravi- 
ty, slowly  coalesced,  forming  into  galaxies 
and  stars,  all  of  which  continued  to  move 
outward,  away  from  the  big  bang. 

The  sun,  which  Is  small  by  the  standards 
of  the  universe,  was  a  latecomer,  forming 
only  about  5  billion  years  ago.  Loose  matter 
orbiting  the  forming  sun.  it  is  believed, 
clumped  to  form  Earth  and  its  eight  sister 
planets.  Leftover  material  became  asteroids, 
comets  and  moons. 

If  this  understanding  is  correct,  the  sun 
will  continue  to  shine  for  another  5  billion 
years.  Then,  its  store  of  hydrogen  depleted, 
it  will  explode  into  a  red  giant,  sending  out 
a  spherical  cloud  of  superheated  gas  as  far 
as  the  orbit  of  Earth  and  burning  the  planet 
to  a  cinder. 

Eventually,  remnants  of  the  sun  will  col- 
lapse inward  to  form  a  cooling  star  called  a 
white  dwarf. 
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Larger  stars,  it  is  believed,  follow  the  same 
cycle,  but.  because  of  their  immense  amount 
of  matter,  become  neutron  stars  or  even 
black  holes. 

Some  astronomers  believe  that  the  galax- 
ies will  keep  expanding  outward  forever. 
But  others  suggest  that  the  universe  may  go 
through  cycles,  expanding  to  a  point  and 
then  collapsing  until  there  is  another  big 
bang  and  the  process  starts  over. 

The  death  of  the  sun  would  mark  the 
death  of  this  planet,  but  many  astronomers 
believe  that  by  that  time,  some  5  billion 
years  hence,  mankind  will  have  colonized 
distant,  still  undiscovered  planets. 

•If  the  human  race  survives  the  next  50  to 
100  years,"  predicts  astronomer  Smith,  "we 
will  have  spread  out  Into  the  solar  system. 
Over  the  next  10  million  years  after  that, 
we  will  populate  the  entire  Milky  Way,  a 
galaxy  that  is  100,000  light  years  across." 

Such  feats  are  far  beyond  the  puny  rock- 
ets of  today,  but  engineers  are  tinkering  al- 
ready with  new  propulsion  systems  powered 
by  nuclear  energy  or  by  streams  of  ions  that 
would  make  such  journeys  possible. 

STARGAZING  PINCHED  FOR  FUNDS 

Ironically,  all  these  advances  come  at  a 
time  when  a  cutback  in  spending  for  science 
is  touching  astronomy. 

The  budget  squeeze  has  turned  off  an 
effort  to  find  intelligent  life  beyond  this 
solar  system.  NASA  spent  3  million  dollars 
for  a  computer  program  to  guide  a  search 
for  radio  signals  from  extraterrestrial  intel- 
ligence. Before  the  program  could  be  start- 
ed. Senator  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) 
sponsored  legislation  that  cut  off  funds. 

"There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
intelligent  life  exists  beyond  our  solar 
system."  explained  Proxmire. 

A  NASA  spokesman  responded:  "As  late  as 
1491.  there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  America  existed." 

Some  of  the  cuts  are  even  more  painful  to 
scientists. 
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NASA  is  concentrating  funds  on  the  space 
shuttle  and  has  abandoned  plans  to  send  a 
probe  to  Halley's  Comet,  a  spectacular  celes- 
tial visitor  that  returns  only  once  in  76 
years.  Japan,  Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  launching  probes  toward  the  comet  in 
1985,  but  the  U.S.  will  not. 

Even  the  highly  successful  Voyager  2 
spacecraft,  which  stunned  the  world  with 
pictures  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  may  be  si- 
lenced. NASA  officials  may  shut  it  down  in 
order  to  keep  within  the  reduced  agency 
budget.  This  would  mean  mankind  would 
lose  a  close-up  look  at  the  planets  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  Voyager's  next  two  targets. 

Burbridge.  Smith  and  others  worry  that 
the  basic  foundation  of  research  also  is 
eroding  under  the  pressure  of  economics. 
The  research  staff  at  Kitt  Peak,  Ariz., 
which  has  the  nation's  largest  collection  of 
telescopes,  has  already  been  reduced  by  10 
percent  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

"This,"  says  one  astronomer,  "cuts  into 
the  basic  science,  and  that  really  hurts. " 

But  many  outside  the  science  community 
believe  the  cuts  are  justified  because  of  the 
faltering  economy.  Science,  they  say.  should 
be  trimmed  back  just  as  firmly  as  other 
parts  of  the  federal  budget. 

There's  immeasurable  value  in  astronomy, 
believes  Smith,  but,  he  says,  it  takes  vision 
to  appreciate  this. 

"It  promises  the  biggest  payoffs  for  the 
human  race,  but  these  are  not  immediate," 
he  says  of  astronomy.  "The  solar  system, 
for  instance,  is  our  next  great  frontier  for 
energy  and  materials.  The  value  for  the 
human  race  is  incalculable." 

Astronomy  has  another  value,  too— one 
far  more  difficult  to  define. 

"It  stretches  the  imagination,"  says 
Barnes.  "It's  what  makes  thinking,  curious 
human  beings  different  from  monkeys.  We 
can't  stop  because  we  wouldn't  just  stand 
still— we  would  slide  back."* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  30,  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  help  our  spirits  to 
be  attuned  to  the  gracious  spirit  of  this 
season.  Keep  us  from  emotions  which 
would  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  who  seeks 
to  fill  all  of  us  with  the  measureless  love 
of  God.  The  Senate  cannot  escape  its 
duty  which  involves  disagreement,  some- 
times at  deep  levels,  but,  dear  Lord,  de- 
liver us  from  disagreeable  spirits.  In  re- 
spect for  and  appreciation  of  those  who 
differ,  help  us  in  patience  to  find  the 
way  of  truth  in  love.  O  God.  fill  this 
place,  our  offices,  and  homes  with  Thy 
love. 

As  we  celebrate  Chanukah,  "Festival 
of  Lights,"  and  Christmas,  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  let  the  full  meaning  of  these  cele- 
brations reach  us.  As  Thou  didst  cause 
1  day's  supply  of  consecrated  oil  to  keep 
the  lamps  burning  for  8  days  in  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  Temple  desecrated  by 
Emparor  Antiochus,  make  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  Thyself  glow  in  us.  And 
let  the  glorious  message  of  Christmas, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
Earth,  good  will  toward  men,"  infuse  all 
of  us  with  its  fulfillment  of  the  world's 
universal  longing  for  peace. 

In  finishing  the  work  to  be  done  here 
Father,  grant  economy  of  time,  and  effi- 
ciency of  process  to  the  end  of  just  legis- 
lation. In  the  name  of  Him  whose  advent 
into  history  promises  salvation  for  all. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  special  orders? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  no  special  orders. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TENNESSEE  MINE  EXPLOSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
18,000  feet  into  a  Tennessee  mountain- 


side, a  mine  shaft  explosion  took  the 
lives  of  13  miners,  bringing  the  total  of 
Appalachian  mine  fatalities  to  24  in  the 
last  6  days. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sorrow 
and  sympathy  to  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  miners;  trepidation  and  courage 
encircle  this  most  dangerous  profession, 
and  it  is  perhaps  all  too  tragic  that  an 
accident  such  as  this  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  hazards  involved. 

Since  the  accident  occurred.  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Donovan,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Watt.  The  mine  has  been  officially  closed 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  coordinating  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
and  the  safety  measures  that  existed  in 
the  region. 

Secretary  Watt  and  the  Office  of  En- 
ergy and  Minerals  are  prepared  to  move 
forward  in  the  investigation  as  soon  as 
the  preliminary  reports  have  been 
detailed. 

The  deceased  were  Larry  Cooley, 
Danny  Cooley  (his  brother),  Jimmy 
Wayne  Rogers,  Roy  White,  Jackie  Tate, 
Harvey  Nolan,  Charlie  Myers,  Gaylon 
Parsons.  Darrell  Rollins,  Lee  Grimes, 
Frankie  Wilbum.  Jacob  Kilgore.  and  Ed 
French. 


ORDER  FOR   TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  9:30 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION: 
A  WELCOME  ALLY  IN  THE  FIGHT 
FOR  RAIIFICATION  OF  THE  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  three  very  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  once 
again  reaffirm  the  strong  support  of  that 
organization  for  immediate  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prestigious  American  Bar 


Association  is  important.  Important  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  the  great  weight  that  this  body, 
the  House,  and  every  President  has 
always  Accorded  its  views. 

Second,  the  very  fact  that  the  Bar 
Association  opposed  this  convention  for 
many  years  and  now  has  overwhelmingly 
changed  its  position  and  determined  that 
their  previous  objections  have  simply 
not  withstood  the  test  of  time. 

llie  American  Bar  Association  does 
not  take  such  actions  lightly.  It  has 
taken  the  ABA  26  years  but  now  they  are 
for  it,  and  support  it  stronglr. 

As  Senator  Javits  so  movingly  testi- 
fled  during  those  hearings: 

This,  at  one  stroke,  nullifies  every  legal 
argument  made  here  on  the  Constitution, 
on  extradition,  on  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress, on  Implementing  legislation,  on  trial 
in  foreign  courts,  on  the  denial  of  cod- 
gtltutlonal  processes  .  .  .  everything. 

Mr.  President,  the  support  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  a  welcome 
ally  to  this  struggle  to  move  our  coimtry 
along  the  proper  path,  the  path  of 
justice. 

The  ABA  has  now  made  the  Genocide 
Convention  "a  legislative  goal  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Association." 
Is  it  not  time  to  make  it  a  legislative 
goal  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Senate? 

lir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  John  Norton 
Moore,  Thomas  Buergenthal.  and  Bruno 
Bitker,  one  of  my  most  prized  and  artic- 
ulate constituents,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations.  U.S.  Senate] 

Statements  of  John  NoaTON  Mooib.  Thomas 

Buergenthal,  and  Brxtno  Brma 
(In  Support  of  Ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Pimlshment  of 

the  Crime  of  Genocide,  December  3.  1981) 

1981) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: _ 

My  name  Is  John  Norton  Moore,  and  I  am 
honored  to  accept  your  invitation,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  President, 
to  express  the  support  of  the  28fi.000-mem- 
ber  ABA  for  Immediate  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide. 

I  appear  today  as  the  Divisional  Vice- 
Chalrman  for  Public  International  Law  of 
the  ABA'S  Section  of  International  Law.  I 
am  the  Walter  Brown  Professor  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  direct  that 
university's  Center  for  Law  and  National 
Security.  Accompanying  me  are  two  distin- 
guished International  law  scholars  and  rec- 
ornlzed  experts  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Buergenthal  Is 
Dean  of  the  Washington  College  of  Law  of 
The  American  University.  Is  a  Judge  on  the 
Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights  and 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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serves  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Law 
SecUons  Committee  on  International  Hu- 
man Rights. 

Mr.  Bruno  Bltker  Is  a  lawyer  In  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  and  Is  a  member,  and  pact  ciialx- 
man  of  the  Association  s  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  World  Order  Under  Law.  Mr.  Bltlcer 
Is  a  leader,  both  within  amd  without  the 
Association.  In  the  32-year  effort  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention,  and  testified  to 
that  effect  for  the  ABA  before  this  Commit- 
tee m  1977. 

INTTREST  OF  THE  AMBRICAN   BAB  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ABA  has  concerned  It- 
self with  this  treaty  for  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Convention  has  been  before  the  Senate.  Some 
three  months  after  the  Convention  was 
transmitted  by  President  Truman  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  16,  1949.  for  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent, the  Association's  House  of  Delegates 
resolved  to  oppoee  ratification  of  the  treaty 
"as  submitted"  by  the  President.  For  over 
20  years  thereafter,  various  Association  en- 
titles continued  to  study  the  constitutional 
Issues  raised  by  the  Convention:  a  resolution 
in  support  of  ratification  was  defeated  In 
February  1970  by  a  130-126  vote  of  our  House 
of  Delegates. 

Subsequently,  various  ABA  groups  re- 
viewed the  understandings  and  declaration 
which  were  the  basis  for  this  Committee's 
approval  of  the  Convention  by  voice  vote 
early  In  1973.  These  three  understandings  and 
a  declaration  fully  resolved  the  constitu- 
tional concerns  of  the  ABA.  Consequently.  In 
February  1976.  the  Association's  House  of 
Delegates  by  voice  vote  approved  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  ratification  with  the  under- 
standing and  declaration  recommended  by 
this  Committee. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
Is  now  one  of  the  legislative  priorities  of  the 
ABA  President,  and  as  such  Is  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  legislative  goals  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance to  the  Association.  As  Mr.  Bltker  told 
this  Committee  in  1977.  "|Clertalnly  nothing 
l3  more  basic  to  the  obligation  the  United 
States  assumed  when  It  ratified  the  U.N. 
Charter,  than  to  outlaw  ma&s  murder  of  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such,  whether  conunltted  In  time  of  peace 
or  war  .  .  .  |  United  States'  ]  falltire  to  ratify 
borders  on  constituting  a  national  disgrace." 
We  urge  this  Committee,  the  Senate  and  our 
Government  to  end  this  period  of  national 
disgrace  by  promptly  ratifying  this  Conven- 
tion. 

As  lawyers,  we  think  the  legal  profession 
has  a  unique  role  to  play  in  this  ratification 
process.  In  a  May  1977  address  to  the  20th 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Foundation,  then-ABA  President  Wil- 
liam B.  Spann  observed  that  the  Associa- 
tion's Cede  of  Professional  Responsibility 
"makes  It  quite  clear  that  a  lawyer  should 
not  regard  himself  simply  as  a  functionary 
of  the  legal  system,  but  as  one  who  must 
defend  and  develop  It."  '  There  Is  no  more 
basic  human  right  for  which  the  legal  system 
was  established  to  defend,  than  the  right  of 
a  human  to  live. 

There  are  countries  throughout  the  world 
whose  governmental  recognition  of  this 
right  could  be  questioned.  Mass  slaughter  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  from 
Identifiable  ethnic  or  religious  groups  has 
repulsed  the  world  In  recent  years.  These 
events  are  evidence  that  genocide  Is  a  crime 
against  mankind  and  one  threatening  the 
peace  and  security  cf  the  world,  that  It  can 


only  be  prevented  and  punished  through  en- 
forcement of  recognized  international  law, 
and  that  the  United  States  should  be  the 
leading  force  In  the  world  officially  to  con- 
demn this  crime.  To  state  our  opposition  to 
genocide,  but  to  refmin  from  actively  seek- 
ing to  prevent  it,  is  merely  to  sanction  its 
perpetuation. 

In  February  1976  the  ABA's  policy-making 
House  of  Delegates  adopted  the  following 
resolution  by  voice  vote: 

"Be  it  Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  favors  the  accession  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide  with  the  following 
Understandings  and  Declaration  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations:  = 

"1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  the  words  "Intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  national,  ethnical,  racial 
or  religious  group  as  such"  appearing  In 
article  II  to  mean  the  intent  to  destroy  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group 
by  the  acts  specified  In  article  IT  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial  part  of 
tho  group  concerned. 

"2.  That  the  U.S.  Government  understands 
and  construes  the  word  'mental  harm'  ap- 
pearing in  article  IKb)  of  this  Convention 
to  mean  permanent  Impairment  of  mental 
faculties. 

"3.  That  the  U.S.  Qovemment  understanda 
and  construes  article  VT  of  the  Convention 
in  accordance  with  the  agreed  language  of 
the  Report  of  the  Legal  (Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that 
nothing  In  Article  VI  shall  affect  the  right 
of  any  state  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its  own 
trlbun&ls  of  any  of  its  nationals  for  acta 
conunltted  outside  the  state. 

"4.  That  the  U.S.  Government  declares 
that  it  will  not  deposit  its  instrument  of 
ratiScatton  until  after  the  implementing  leg- 
islation referred  to  in  article  V  has  been 
enacted. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association  or 
his  designee  is  hereby  authorized  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Association  as  herein  ez- 


>  William  B.  Spann.  "Lawyers  and  the  Pro- 
motion of  Human  Rights  in  America".  The 
Legal  Protection  o/  Human  Rights  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  32.  Inter-American  Bar 
Foundation  (March  1978). 


births  within  the  grovip— thus  dertPoyUw 
the  group,  and  forcibly  transferring  chlldpen 
of  the  group  to  another  group.  Punlshabi* 
acts  include  the  actual  commission  of  geoo 
clde.  as  well  as  conspiracy  In,  or  direct  an*" 
public  Incitement  of,  or  attempt  to  ooaunH 
genocide,  or  complicity  In  commlttUf 
genocide. 

Persons  charged  with  any  of  these  offenses 
whether  public  officials  or  private  dtlsens 
shall  be  tried  in  the  state  where  the  offenso 
was  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  before  «^ 
International  tribunal.  No  such  Internation- 
al tribunal  of  competent  Jurisdiction  exists; 
if  one  were  established,  the  United  States 
Congress  would  have  to  approve  submitting 
to  the  new  court's  Jurisdiction.  One  of  the 
undersundings  approved  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  endorsed  by  the 
ABA.  would  make  clear  that  XJS.  citizens 
could  be  tried  In  U.S.  courts  for  genocldal 
acts  committed  abroad. 

Furthermore,  while  the  Convention  pro- 
vides that  contracting  parties  shall  grant 
extradition  requests  "In  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  treaties  In  force"  (Article 
VII).  the  Convention  Itself  is  not  an  exitra- 
dltlon  treaty.  Since  no  current  extradition 
treaties  to  which  the  U.S.  Is  a  party  cover 
the  crime  of  genocide,  the  VS.  would  no*  be 
obligated  to  extradite  U.S.  citizens  to  a  for- 
eign country.  Any  future  extradition  treaty 
which  might  Include  the  crime  of  genocide 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  advise  and 
consent  power  of  the  Senate.  Each  country 
would  establish  its  own  penalties  to  be  Im- 
posed for  convictions  of  the  enumerated 
crimes. 

A  contracting  party  to  the  Convention  may 
request  appropriate  U.N.  entitles  to  take  ac- 
tion to  assist  In  preventing  or  suppressing 
genocide  (Article  vni).  Also,  the  coatractlng 
parties  will  submit  to  the  Intemaitlonal 
Court  of  Justice  disputes  concerning  the  "In- 
terpretation, application  or  fulflUment"  of 
the  terms  of  the  Convention  (Article  IX). 
This  provision  does  not  fall  under  the  Con- 
nally  amendment,  by  which  the  U.S.  deter- 
mines which  cases  are  within  the  domesUc 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.,  and  thxis  outside 
the  court's  Jurisdiction.  However,  provisions 
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pressed  before  the  appropriate  conunltteee     comparable  to  Article  IX  for  resolution  of 

'  ■  disputes  by  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice are  Included  In  such  treaties  as  the  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treaty  and  the  Antarotlc  Treaty, 
to  which  the  U.S.  U  a  party. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  declared 
that  it  will  not  deposit  its  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication following  senate  approval  until  after 
enactment  by  Congress  of  implementing  leg- 
islation.' Thus,  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
not  a  self-executing  treaty,  but  rather  one 
requiring  the  usual  legislative  approval  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President. 

Over  the  lengthy  period  of  congressional 
dAate  over  the  meaning  and  possible  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  Convention's  provi- 
sions, a  number  of  recurring  questions  have 
be?n  raised.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  attach  to  this  statement  nine 
of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions,  and 
our  responses.  To  sununarlze  the  attached 
responses,  the  ABA  simply  finds  no  responsi- 
ble support  for  various  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  against  the  Convention. 

To  suggest  that  the  protection  against 
mass  murder  of  a  selected  people  Is  an  Im- 
proper subject  of  International  concern,  and 
thus  without  this  nation's  treaty  power,  is 
nonsense.  Similarly,  other  legal  Issues  con- 
cerning, for  Instance,  the  effect  of  voluntary 
birth  control,  the  acts  of  soldiers  In  war- 


of  the  Congress  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

The  American  Bar  Association,  through 
adoption  of  this  poUcy,  agrees  with  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice  that  the 
Convention,  along  with  the  recommended 
understandings  and  declaration,  pose  no 
constitutional  obstacles  to  ratification.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  the  first  stated  purpose  of 
the  ABA — ".  .  .  to  uphold  and  defen*.  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  .  .  ." — 
would  prohibit  us  from  supporting  ratifica- 
tion, much  less  supporting  It  as  strongly 
as  we  do. 

What  the  convention  provides — obligations 
of  the  United  States 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  established 
within  the  body  of  international  law  the 
intentloncd  crime  of  mass  destruction  of 
people — of  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part 
of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group.  Applicable  in  peacetime  and  during 
war.  genocidal  acts  liKlude  intentional  kill- 
ing, causing  of  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
(understood  by  the  United  States  to  mean 
"permanent  impairment  of  mental  facul- 
ties"), infilcting  living  conditions  so  adverse 
as  to  Intend  to  cause  the  group's  destruc- 
tion, imposing  measures  Intended  to  prevent 


=  International  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide, Report  on  Executive  O.  81st  Congress, 
1st  Session  (Ex.  Report  No.  93-6:  March  6. 
1973). 


"  See  Ex.  Report  No.  93-5  for  the  text  of 
proposed  Implementing  legislation,  pages  31- 
23.  93rd  Congre".  l«t  Session  (March  6. 
1973) . 


tuns  and  the  "incitement"  language  of  Ar- 
ticle m  all  have  long  ago  been  resolved  in 
the  context  of  U.S.  domestic  law  or  inter- 
national law. 

The  fact  that  these  legal  Issues  are  with- 
out merit  is  perhaps  best  substantiated  by 
the  testimony  before  this  Committee  in  1970 
by  then-Assistant  Attorney  General  William 
H.  RehnqulBt: 

"In  19S0  some  of  the  questions  concern- 
ing Federal  Jurisdiction  and  the  treaty  power 
were  considered  somewhat  novel.  However, 
developments  In  the  Intervening  years — the 
extensive  use  of  the  treaty  power  and  the 
growth  of  Federal  criminal  Jurisdiction — 
have,  it  seems,  illuminated  both  these  areas 
to  the  point  where  I  believe  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  questions  before  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  are  more  matters  of  pol- 
icy than  questions  of  legal  power.  Other  wit- 
nesses in  sunport  of  this  treaty  have.  I  be- 
lieve, made  this  clear." 

The  Genocide  Convention  ahouU  be 
ratified  now 
The  United  States  should  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  immediately  because  such 
an  act  would  be  a  timely  expression  of  this 
nation's  unalterable  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law  In  international  affairs,  because  it 
would  strengthen  our  hand  In  the  current 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  with  allies  and 
adversaries  alike,  and  because  it  would  place 
us  In  the  company  of  89  other  nations — 
where  we  should  have  been  long  ago — In 
expressing  our  collective  national  repug- 
nance to  mass  acts  of  murder  of  unspeakable 
proportions. 

As  a  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  as  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  Accords. 
among  other  agreements,  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  its  leadership  In  seeking 
to  bring  more  order  to  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  nations.  The  essence  of  this 
commitment  is  our  devotion  to  an  ordered 
existence  governed  by  universally  accepted 
rules  and  procedures — the  rule  of  law.  Since 
our  own  freedoms  are  assured  through  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  of  law — a  concept  by  no 
means  universally  accepted  throughout  the 
world — uur  sovereignty  is  that  much  more 
enhanced  through  our  efforts  to  expand  the 
primacy  of  the  rule  of  law  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  Ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  furthers  this  cause. 

It  is  clear  to  most  observers  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations  with  less  re- 
gard for  the  type  of  freedoms  we  take  for 
granted  pose  the  most  serious  threat  to  our 
national  Interests.  As  Dean  Buergenthal  re- 
cently stated,  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
"is  not  only  military  or  subversive.  It  Is 
also  Ideological  and  it  must  therefore  be 
confronted  on  the  Ideological  level  as 
well  ...  A  sound  human  rights  policy  pro- 
vides the  U.S.  with  an  Ideology  that  distin- 
guishes us  most  clearly  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  seriously  undercuts  the  ideolog- 
ical appeal  of  Communism." 

However,  our  ideological  hand  is  not 
strong  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  when  our 
criticism  of  their  treatment  of  religious  or 
ethnic  groups  prompts  the  question  of  why 
the  United  States  has  not  ratified  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention.  In  the  terminology  of 
legal  equity,  ratification  of  the  Convention 
would  bring  us  to  thp  international  ne- 
gotiating table  with  "clean  hands." 

Finally.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
this  treaty  is  hardly  a  novel  idea.  It  has  been 
in  force  for  some  30  years  and  is  the  law  in 
the  majority  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
was  a  leading  participant  in  drafting  the 
treaty  and  in  advocaUng  its  importance. 
The  crime  of  genocide  surely  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  civilized  people  to  comprehend, 
and  the  most  shocking  to  the  human  con- 


science. The  extent  to  which  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  signaled  Us  horror  of 
this  crime  by  ratifying  the  Convention  Is 
both  a  measure  of  this  country's  humilia- 
tion at  not  being  a  signatory,  and  the 
strongest  reason  why  ratification  shoiUd 
wait  no  longer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  again  urge  ratification  of  this 
Convention,  and  will  be  pleased  to  respond 
to  your  questions. 

Questions  and  Aiiswcms  Concceninc  the 
Genocide  Convention 

I.  Doesn't  the  Convention  allow  the  United 
Nations  to  investigate  United  States  do- 
mestic officials  and  thus  subject  our  Govern- 
ment to  to  irresponsible  charges  of  genocide 
in  the  world  forum? 

Article  VIII  which  empowers  a  contract- 
ing party  to  call  upon  the  competent  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  "to  take  such  action 
under  the  Charter  ....  as  they  consider 
appropriate  for  the  powers  of  the  United 
Nations.  Genocide,  involving  mass  murder  on 
a  broad  scale,  would  violate  not  only  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  UN  Charter 
but  would  normally  Involve  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  therefore  would  clearly  be  within 
the  powers  of  the  UN  to  discuss.  It  need  also 
be  noted  that  article  2(7)  of  the  UN  Charter 
contains  a  proscription  against  intervention 
in  matters  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  .  .  .  ." 

The  argument  that  ratification  of  the 
Convention  would  subject  the  United  States 
to  Irresponsible  charges  of  genocide  is  with- 
out foundation.  Ratification  would  not  alter 
the  present  situation  to  our  disadvantage. 
Spurious  propaganda  charges  alleging  geno- 
cide can  be  made  by  our  enemies  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Con- 
vention. If  anything,  ratification  would  im- 
prove our  position  to  rebut  spurious  charges 
by  subjecting  our  behavior  to  a  precise  legal 
definition  of  genocide.  Further,  our  failure 
to  ratify  in  fact  weakens  the  effectiveness 
of  our  replies. 

II.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  allow  United  States  POW's  to  be 
charged  with  Genocide  by  enemy  nations? 

An  Inference  such  as  this  overlooks  the 
simple  reality  that  such  a  charge  may  be 
made  by  the  authorities  of  a  state  Involved 
in  a  conflict  with  the  United  States  with  or 
without  the  Genocide  Convention.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  Genocide  Convention  that 
would  provide  warrant  for  charges  by  an 
enemy  nation  that  our  POW's  are  guilty  of 
genocide.  The  existence  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, and  more  Importantly  the  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  Convention  by  the 
United  States,  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
treatment  of  American  POW's.  This  was 
clear  in  the  cases  of  American  POWs  held 
by  North  Viet  Nam  (where  neither  state  was 
party  to  the  Convention) . 

Their  peril  will  not  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proval of  the  Convention  while  peril  may 
be  avoided  for  tens  of  millions  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Convention. 

ni.  Wouldn't  the  Convention  change  the 
constitutional  structure  of  the  United  States 
in  that  the  United  States  lacks  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  make  treaties  In  the 
human  rights  field  because  treatment  by  a 
State  of  its  own  nationals  Is  a  domestic 
matter  and  not  properly  the  subject  of  an 
International  agreement? 

In  the  past,  the  power  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution  to  make  treaties  In 
the  human  rights  field  has  been  questioned 
on  the  grounds  that  the  treatment  by  a 
state  of  Its  nationals  Is  a  matter  of  domestic 
Jurisdiction.  This  was  one  of  the  points 
raised  In  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Con- 


vention by  the  American  Bar  Association. 
However,  the  special  Committee  of  Lawyers 
of  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  Human  Rights  Tear  1968  con- 
cluded after  a  survey  of  the  constitutional 
Issues  Involved  and  of  the  past  treaty  mak- 
ing practice  of  the  United  States  that, 
"Treaties  which  deal  with  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals within  their  own  countries  as  a 
matter  oT  international  concern  may  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power 
of   the   United   States  .  .  .  ." 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  in  Geofroy  v. 
Riggs.  133  US.  258.  267  (1890),  that  the 
treaty-making  power  may  be  exercised  on 
any  matter  "which  is  properly  the  subject 
of  negotiation  with  a  foreign  country"  The 
United  States  Is  a  party  to  numerous  Inter- 
national agreements  relating  to  the  activities 
of  Its  own  citizens  within  the  United  States 
because  those  treaties  deal  with  matters 
appropriate  for  International  negotiation. 
Examples  include  treaties  on  narcotics,  pub- 
lic health  and  nature  conservation,  and  the 
Supplementary  Convention   on   Slavery. 

In  the  words  of  the  Special  Committee  of 
Lawyers,  of  which  retired  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Tom  C  Clark  was  chairman :  "It  may 
seem  almost  anachronistic  that  this  question 
continues  to  be  raised."  This  concern  needs 
to  be  determined  objectively  in  the  light  of 
the  current  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  an  interdependent  world  and  contempo- 
rary concepts  of  International  law — not  on 
the  basis  of  notions  that  may  have  been 
appropriate  In  a  different  historical  time.  In 
today's  world  the  nuuslve  destruction  of  a 
racial,  religious  or  national  group  In  one 
country  has  an  immediate  impact  on  mem- 
bers of  this  group  in  other  countries,  stimu- 
lates demand  for  intervention  and  adversely 
affects  international  relations.  As  said  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
"on  both  moral  and  practical  grounds,  the 
commission  of  genocide,  involving  as  it  must 
mass  action,  cannot  help  but  be  of  concern 
to  the  community  of  nations". 

IV.  Isnt  It  true  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  alter  the  balance  of  author- 
ity between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ment? 

The  Constitution,  Article  I.  Section  8,  spe- 
cifically gives  Congress  the  power  to  "define 
and  punish  .  .  .  offenses  against  the  law  of 
Nations".  The  act  of  genocide  is  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  in  treaties,  international 
custom,  and  the  acts  of  international  orga- 
nizations as  an  offense  against  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  thus  clearly  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  outlaw  the  crime  of  genocide. 
Ratification  of  the  Genocide  convention  will 
add  no  powers  to  those  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  possesses. 

V.  Wouldn't  birth  control  offered  on  a 
voluntary  basis  be  subject  to  attack  as 
genocide? 

This  fear  has  no  foundation.  None  of  the 
five  acts  In  the  Convention  definition  Is 
genocide  unless  "committed  with  Intent  to 
destroy  In  whole  or  In  part"  one  of  the 
named  groups  as  such.  Thus,  basic  to  any 
charge  of  genocide  is  the  element  of  Intent. 
To  avoid  any  misconceptions  the  United 
States  ratification  would  be  accompanied  by 
an  understanding  that  the  intent  required 
by  the  Convention  be  the  intent  to  destroy 
one  of  the  named  groups  "in  such  a  manner 
as  to  affect  a  substantial  part  of  the  group 
concerned". 

VI.  Couldn't  the  convention  result  In  the 
bringing  of  United  States  citizens  to  arrest 
and  trial  in  foreign  areas  on  charges  of 
genocide? 

The  Convention  does  Impose  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  State  In  whose  territory  acts  of 
genocide  had  been  committed  to  try  all  per- 
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sons  ch»rged  with  commltUng  genocide 
within  that  State.  However.  It  la  clear  from 
the  Convention's  negotiating  history  that 
the  Convention  does  not  bar  another  State 
from  trying  before  Its  own  tribunals  Its  na- 
tionals who  had  committed  such  acts  out- 
side the  State.  This  theory  of  concurrent 
Jurisdiction — Jurisdiction  based  on  the  site 
of  the  alleged  offense  and  Jurisdiction  based 
on  the  nationality  of  the  offender— has  been 
thoroughly  explored.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment, however,  has  made  It  clear  to  the 
other  contracting  parties  that  It  Intends  to 
construe  the  Convention  so  as  to  permit  It 
to  try  Its  own  nationals  for  punishable  gen- 
ocldal  acts  whether  committed  at  home  or 
abroad.  This  Is  recorded  In  the  United  States 
understanding  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment "understands  and  construes  Article 
VI  .  .  .  that  nothing  In  Article  VI  shall  affect 
the  right  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before 
Its  own  tribunals  any  of  Its  nationals  for 
acts  committed  outside  the  State". 

VII.  Doesn't  the  convention  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  United  States  Citizens  can  be 
extradited  and  subject  to  trial  for  genocide 
before  a  foreign  tribunal  without  constitu- 
tional protections  and  benefits? 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  would 
merely  permit  the  adding  on  of  one  or  more 
crimes — genocide — to  the  many  crimes  for 
which  American  citizens  may  already  be  ex- 
tradited under  existing  extradition  treaties. 
The  Convention  Is  not  Itself  an  extradition 
treaty.  Neither  United  States  law  nor  any 
of  the  U.S.  extradition  treaties  at  present 
cover  genocide.  Under  the  Convention  extra- 
dition would  take  place  only  In  accordance 
with  laws  and  treaties  In  force.  In  any  case, 
the  United  States  does  not  grant  extradi- 
tion unless  a  prima  facie  case  Is  established 
against  the  accused  and  unless  the  accused 
win  be  afforded  by  the  requesting  state  the 
due  process  required  by  our  Constitution. 
Such  a  treaty  could  be  negotiated  In  the  fu- 
ture with  or  without  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion but  It  would  need  to  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  approval. 

vm.  Isn't  It  true  that  ratification  of  the 
convention  would  subject  United  States 
citizens  to  trial  before  international  penal 
tribunals? 

No.  It  Is  unfortunate  draftsmanship  that 
Article  VI  of  the  Convention  provides  per- 
sons charged  with  genocide  shall  be  tried 
"by  such  International  tribunal  as  may  have 
Jurisdiction  .  .  ."  No  such  international 
tribunal  presently  exists  and  there  Is  no 
negotiation  to  create  one.  If  any  such  tribu- 
nal were  established  It  would  not  have  Juris- 
diction over  United  States  nationals  unless 
the  United  States  agreed  to  such  Jurisdic- 
tion either  In  the  form  of  the  Senate's  advise 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  a  treaty  or  by 
statute  expressing  Its  consent 

IX.  Doesn't  the  provision  In  the  Conven- 
tion for  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  unreasonably  limit 
United  States  sovereignty? 

The  provision  in  the  Convention  Is  not  a 
new  one  In  the  United  States  practice.  The 
United  States  has  become  a  party  to  many 
International  agreements  providing  for  ref- 
erence to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
of  disputes  arising  under  such  agreements. 
Including  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  Statute  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency.  This  pro- 
vision for  the  settlement  of  disputes  over 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion does  not  unreasonably  limit  our  sov- 
erslgnty. 

A  number  of  countries,  notably  the  com- 
munist countries,  have  entered  reservations 
to  their  ratifications  stating  that  thev  do  not 
accept  cckmpulsory  reference  to  the  Interna- 


tional Court  Oif  Justice.  The  United  Sates  Is 
thus  placed  in  a  position  to  Invoke  those 
countries  reservations  In  Its  own  behalf  to 
defeat  the  court's  Jurisdiction  In  cases 
brought  under  the  Convention  by  countries 
which  have  made  such  a  reservation.  Our  In- 
terests are  better  served  by  having  any 
charges  of  genocide  against  us  considered  In 
a  less  politically  motivated  forum  like  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
TEN) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 


SECOND     ANNIVERSARY     OP     THE 

sovnn"  INVASION  op  Afghani- 
stan 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Decem- 
ber 26  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Many  observers  wondered  at  that  time 
whether  the  Afghan  people  had  the  will 
to  resist  the  might  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  Soviet  military  machine.  Two  years 
later  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Afghans  do  have  the  will  to  resist  and 
that  they  will  not  give  up  the  struggle. 
The  Afghan  ireedom  fighters  in  recent 
weeks  have  carried  the  battle  to  Kabul 
itself.  Gunfire  is  heard  every  night. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  Soviet  claims  of 
Afghan  support  for  a  Soviet  presence  are 
false.  The  oppression  of  the  people  and 
the  maintenance  of  security  are  being 
imdertaken  by  the  Soviet  forces,  because 
the  Afghan  people  will  not  support  the 
puppet  regime  of  Babrak  Kamal. 

I  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  and  the  Afghan  people. 
The  spirit  of  the  Afghans  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  recent  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  Theodore  L.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  dean  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University.  Dean 
Eliot  was  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Af- 
ghanistan from  1973-78. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dean 
Eliot's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tht  Agony  of  Afchamistan 
(By  Theodore  L.  Eliot  Jr.) 

New  reports  of  fighting  In  Afghanistan  and 
Secretary  Halg's  attack  at  the  United  Nations 
on  the  continuing  Soviet  presence  In  that 
country  serve  as  reminders  that  a  cruel  war 
Is  still  In  process  there.  It  Is  truly  a  war  of 
national  liberation,  pitting  Afghan  freedom 


fighters  (when  will  the  media  stop  calling 
them  "rebels"?)  against  Soviet  occupiers. 

The  face  of  Soviet  Imperialism  Is  Indeed 
cruel.  There  should  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  letters  this  writer  has 
received  from  Afghans  who  have  recently  fled 
their  homeland : 

One,  a  woman,  writes: 

"In  Afghanistan  every  night  was  spent  In 
anguish  and  without  sleep.  My  husband  and 
son  had  been  carried  away,  so  my  daughter- 
in-law  and  daughter  euid  I  would  spend  the 
nights  together  alone — weeping. 

"At  no  time  has  history  borne  witness  to 
such  cruelty.  What  transpires  in  Afghanistan 
today  Is  nothing  but  the  streaming  of  blood. 
There  Is  not  a  single  family  that  Is  left  un- 
touched by  the  slaughter. 

"The  heavy  and  light  weapons  reaching 
this  country  pour  In  like  a  flood,  and  they  are 
carried  In  on  gigantic  Soviet  planes.  At  night 
the  troops  pillage  shops  and  houses. 

"There  are  no  young  people  left  In  Afghan- 
istan. Every  home  Is  turned  Into  a  mourning 
place.  Let  me  relate  to  you  some  of  the  doings 
of  this  bloodthirsty  regime.  One  person  was 
buried  alive.  Another  was  put  in  a  coffin,  and 
then  the  coffin  was  nailed  tight  and  tarred 
from  the  outside.  A  third  was  thrown  out  of 
an  airplane  over  the  mountains.  A  fourth  was 
placed  in  a  sack  and  cast  Into  the  river.  A 
flfth  was  electrocuted.  And  a  sixth  was 
clubbed  to  death.  As  I  give  you  these  ac- 
counts, my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears  wonder- 
ing as  to  the  means  of  which  they  disposed 
of  my  husband  and  son." 

The  other,  a  former  high  official: 

'Since  as  you  may  already  guess  I  will 
never  accept  the  present  situation  In  ovir 
motherland,  no  matter  where  I  am  I  shaU 
help  the  Afghan  people  to  liberate  themselvea 
and  their  homeland  from  the  clutches  of  the 
greedy  bear  and  its  hirelings.  The  Afghan 
people  have  decided  to  free  themselves  from 
the  dirty  paws  of  this  beast  who  thinks  and 
feels  that  anything  inside  Its  stomach  is  at 
peace  and  anything  outside  doesn't  have  a 
right  to  live. 

'It  Is  the  duty  of  all  conscientious  humans 
to  stop  the  world  witnessing  one  of  the  worst 
tragedies  of  humanity — the  extermination  of 
a  freedom-loving  people  by  one  of  the  hide- 
ous superpowers  of  all  times." 

These  letters  were  written  by  two  of  the 
more  than  two  million  Afghans  who  have 
fled,  mostly  to  live  in  refugee  camps  In  Pakis- 
tan. Some  of  the  Western -educated  Afghans 
have  reached  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  where  they  are  beginning  to  rebuild 
their  lives.  Many  Afghans  reenter  their  coun- 
try from  Pakistan  to  Join  their  compatriots 
in  fighting  the  Soviets  and  the  puppet  regime 
of  "President"  Babrak  Karmal. 

All  these  Afghans  need  America's  help. 
Those  who  reach  US  shores  need  Jobs  and 
counseling  on  the  Intricacies  of  American 
life.  Those  In  Pakistan  need  humanitarian 
assistance,  which  Is  being  provided  through 
the  United  Nations  and  by  private  agencies. 
Those  who  are  fighting  need  weapons  which 
the  US  should  help  them  obtain.  It  is  not 
Just  a  question  of  supporting  them  because 
they  are  fighting  for  their  country's  inde- 
pendence; they  are  also  the  front  line  of 
resistance  to  Soviet  imperialism,  protecting 
US  Interests  in  that  region. 


SAUDI  DENIES  OFFER  OF  AID  TO 
•    OMAN 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  I  expressed  my  grave  concern 
about  a  report  in  the  Washington  Post 
that  the  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia 
had  offered  $1.2  billion  in  aid  to  Oman  if 


Oman  agrees  to  cancel  an  agreement  to 
allow  the  United  States  access  to  its  mili- 
tary facilities. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  December  5,  a  report  that 
Saudi  Information  Minister  Mohammed 
Abdul  Yamani  has  denied  the  report.  I 
attach  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  ask  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  our  relationship  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Middle  Eastern 
governments  very  carefully.  I  hope  that 
Saudi  Arabia  will  actively  encourage 
Oman's  continued  military  cooperation 
with  the  United  States.  The  statement  by 
the  Minister  of  Information  is  a  welcome 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saudi  Denies  Orrn  Made  to  Oman 

Saudi  Information  Minister  Mohammed 
Abdul  Tamanl  has  denied  that  Saudi  Arabia 
offered  tl.a  billion  In  aid  to  the  sultanate 
of  Oman  if  Oman  agrees  to  cancel  an  agree- 
ment allowing  the  United  States  access  to  its 
military  facilities,  according  to  the  official 
Saudi  news  agency. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  Wednesday 
that  such  an  offer  to  Oman  was  disclosed  in 
an  Interview  by  a  high  Saudi  government 
official  in  a  position  to  know. 

According  to  the  Saudi  news  agency, 
Yamani  denied  the  report  "categorically  and 
emphatically"  Thursday  and  called  such  re- 
ports "mere  fabrications  which  sought  to 
harm  the  kingdom  in  particular  and  the  gulf 
In  general." 

Yamani,  according  to  the  news  agency, 
"pointed  out  that  publishing  such  false  re- 
ports is  part  of  a  biased  campaign  which 
the  Western  Information  media  has  recently 
renewed  against  the  kingdom." 


THE  56TH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HE- 
BREW CONGREGATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  privileged  to  address  the 
56th  General  Assembly  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  which 
is  being  held  in  Boston  from  December 
3  to  8  under  the  theme  of  "Cherishing 
Faith:  AfOrming  Freedom." 

A  true  highlight  of  this  very  success- 
ful assembly  was  the  message  of  Rabbi 
Alexander  M.  Schindler,  president  of 
the  UAHC.  His  eloquent  president's  mes- 
sage is  one  more  expression  of  the  great 
leadership  which  Rabbi  Schindler  of- 
fers both  to  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mimity  and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

C(»npelling  as  it  is  comprehensive. 
Rabbi  Schindler's  message  addresses 
the  issues  of  Judaism  and  the  American 
creed,  economic  injustice,  threat  to  civil 
liberties,  human  rights,  obsession  with 
force,  the  Saudi  "peace  plan,"  the  de- 
mons of  anti-Semitism,  the  Jewishness 
of  the  Jewish  State,  and  the  State  of 
the  UAHC.  It  warns  of  the  threats  to 
the  great  interests  and  values  of  our 
nation  and  it  offers  a  path  to  overcome 
these  threats  and  to  fulfill  the  vision 
of  our  forebearers. 


Instead,  these  Founding  Fathers  ww 
America  as  another  promised  land,  a  New 
Israel,  planted — with  God's  providential 
guidance — in  a  New  World.  Like  Israel, 
America  can  never  abandon  the  search  for 
purpose.  Both  nations  must  be  measured 
against  moral  absolutes,  against  the  ideas 
and  ideals  that  Justify  their  existence. 

So  when  we  look  at  what  Is  happening  In 
America  today  we  must  look  beyond  the 
pragmatic  and  the  political,  the  mundane 
and  the  material.  It  is  necessary — as  Amer- 
icans and  as  Jews — to  examine  events  from 
a  moral  perspective  and  ask  how  our  govern- 
ment measures  up  to  the  American  idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues Rabbi  Schindler's  important  and 
inspiring  president's  message,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PxESiOEMT's  Message 

(Rabbi  Alexander  M.  Schindler) 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Donald  D«y  for 
his  gracious  words  of  introduction.  Katantl 
mlkol  hachasadlm!  I  really  do  n^t  merit  so 
much  praise.  I  accept  his  words  not  as  de- 
scriptive of  my  attainments,  but  rather  as  a 
prescription,  a  setting  forth  of  those  direc- 
tions that  I  should  take. 

Donald  himself  has  been  an  extrmordlnary 
Chairman  of  our  board.  He  is  diligent  and 
wise.  He  Is  zealously  devoted  to  our  work.  He 
articulates  our  needs  and  advocates  our 
cause  with  a  stately  eloquence.  In  a  word,  he 
Is  an  altogether  worthy  suocesaor  of  those 
remarkable  leaders  of  our  movement  who 
preceded  him. 

One  of  these  leaders,  the  moet  seiLlor  of 
our  living  past  chairmen,  Emll  N.  Baar,  sits 
on  this  blmah  tonight  as  our  very  special 
guest  of  honor.  He  recently  re(w;hed  his 
ninetieth  birthday,  with  a  lucidity  and 
sprightUness  that  would  flatter  anyone  half 
his  years.  Oif  unz  alle  gezogt!  At  the  con- 
cluding session  of  our  convention,  he  will 
receive  the  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath  Award  for 
service  to  the  Reform  Jewish  community.  We 
win  have  a  chance  then  to  rehearse  the  de- 
tails of  his  manifold  contributions  toward 
the  advancement  of  our  mutual  sacred  cause. 
Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that  no  one  has  served 
us  more  faithfully  more  selflessly,  more  pro- 
ductively. We  salute  him  on  this  occasion, 
and  we  thank  him  for  enabling  us  to  begin 
and  to  end  our  Assembly  on  so  grand  and 
pleasing  a  note. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  we  convene 
in  Boston.  We  were  last  assembled  here  in 
1948.  Jacob  Aronson  chaired  the  proceedings 
then.  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath  was  still  only  In 
the  early  years  of  his  remarkable  presidency. 
And  Harry  Truman  sent  a  message  which 
cheered  the  delegates. 

The  mood,  tmderstandably.  was  upbeat. 
America  had  attained  wortd  leadership  and 
her  future  seemed  limitless.  Israel  had  Just 
survived  her  Wars  of  Independence,  and 
Jews  everywhere  took  heart.  Reform  Judaism 
was  on  the  advance;  congregations  were 
mushrooming,  their  members  were  multiply- 
ing; and  the  Union  was  on  the  eve  of  Its  his- 
toric move  from  Cincinnati  to  the  capital 
city  of  Jewish  life. 

The  promise,  Insofsj-  as  our  own  religious 
community  is  concerned,  has  been  fulfilled  if 
not  exceeded.  In  1948  slightly  lees  than  800 
delegates  attended,  and  they  represented  a 
total  of  370  congregations.  Today,  we  are  here 
4000  strong,  men  and  women,  young  and  old; 
this  Is  the  largest  Jewish  assembly  on  the 
American  scene.  We  represent  760  congrega- 


tions now,  and  their  cumulative  rolls  have 
long  since  passed  the  million  membo-  mark. 
We  are  a  vital,  vibrant  movement,  ever  blend- 
ing the  old  and  the  new,  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  modem  life,  yet  ever  more  deeply  rooted 
in  the  Jewish  tradition. 

JTTOAISM  AND  THE  AKXUCAM  CEEBD 

How  appropriate  It  is  that  an  assembly 
such  as  this  should  convene  In  this  com- 
munity. T3ur  presence  here  symbolizes  the 
linkage  between  the  American  idea  and  the 
faith  of  Israel  both  of  which  we  embrace. 
Boston,  after  all.  Is  the  cradle  of  our  coun- 
try's creed.  It  is  the  source  of  so  many  of  the 
Ideas  that  insplrsd  America — ideas  that  have 
much  In  common  with  Judaism.  It  was  John 
Adams  who  wrote  into  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  "A  government  of 
laws,  and  not  of  men."  And  where  had  the 
world  heard  that  concept  before?  Justice  for 
all.  himian  dignity,  life,  liberty,  the  rule  of 
law — these  ideas  live  in  the  souls  of  all  Jews, 
and  aU  Americans. 

At  the  root  of  the  kinship  between  Judaism 
and  the  American  creed  is  the  conception  of 
national  purpose — that  is  to  say.  that  there 
is  a  purpose,  and  idea,  against  which  the  na- 
tion measures  itself. 

Other  nations  worship  and  live  by  their 
own  existence.  No  one  seeks  to  understand 
the  English  or  the  French  or  the  Brazilian 
Idea  of  national  selfhood:  no  one  wonders 
about  any  theory  that  motivates  or  inspires 
those  countries,  or  that  gives  shape  and  pur- 
pose to  their  doing.  They  exist,  ae  facts  of  life, 
and  that  Is  enough.  As  Olambattsta  Vlco,  the 
first  historian,  put  It :  every  nation  enshrines 
itself  as  its  own  Ideal  or  absolute  principle. 
Its  own  national  existence  becomes  the  God 
it  worships. 

But  that  is  not  true  for  the  Jewish  people. 
We  do  not  posit  our  own  collective  being  as 
the  ultimate  absolute.  "Israel."  Martin  Buber 
tells  us.  "experiences  the  absolute  as  that 
which  Israel  Itself  is  not.  and  which  It  can 
never  become  .  .  .  Israel  knows  only  one  ab- 
solute. God  the  Eternal." 

Nor  does  America  worship  Its  own  existence 
alone.  America,  like  Israel,  was  founded  on 
an  idea — an  Idea  that  has  animated  the  na- 
tion through  every  crisis,  through  two  cen- 
turies of  expansion  and  growth.  America  has 
not  always  lived  up  to  that  idea — but  the 
very  fact  that  we  can  say  that — and  that 
every  aware  American  can  understand  what 
we  mean— proves  that  the  nation's  actions 
and  poUcles  have  always  been  measured 
against  the  Ideals  of  its  founding  fathers. 

Indeed,  these  Founding  Fathers  saw  Amer- 
ica as  another  promised  land,  a  New  Israel, 
planted — with  God's  providential  guidance — 
In  a  New  World.  Like  Israel.  America  can 
never  abandon  the  search  for  purpose.  Both 
nations  must  be  measured  against  moral  ab- 
solutes, against  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  that 
Justify  their  existence. 

So  when  we  look  at  what  Is  haopening  In 
America  today  we  must  look  beyond  the  prag- 
matic and  the  political,  the  mundane  and 
the  material.  It  is  necessary — as  Americans 
and  as  Jews — to  examine  events  from  a 
moral  perspective  and  ask  how  our  (tovem- 
ment  measures  up  to  the  American  Idea. 

Let  me  emphasize;  It  U  a  moral  and  not  an 
Ideological  measure  that  we  take.  True 
enough,  many  of  us  are  liberals  by  bent:  our 
history  of  infliction  has  made  us  so.  But 
we  are  not  so  hidebound  In  our  Ideology  that 
we  claim  a  patent  on  decency  or  a  monop- 
oly on  the  truth.  We  recognlw  conservatism 
to  be  a  much  needfd  balancing  force.  The 
welfare  of  the  nation  reoulres  more  than 
chanee  and  Innovation.  We  need  restraint 
as  well  as  daring,  the  preservation  of  our 
values  and  not  Just  the  drastic  reform  of  our 
flaws.  Conservatism,  true  conserratism.  holds 
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and  deserves  an  essential  place  In  our  free 
society  alongside  genuine  liberalism. 

Thus,  the  election  of  a  conservative  gov- 
ernment as  such  does  not  alarm  us.  nor  does 
that  new  spirit  of  patriotism  to  which  It  has 
given  birth.  A  nation  that  lacks  In  self  re- 
spect lacks  also  the  capacity  for  self-renewal. 
And  so  we  welcome  that  sense  of  national 
prtde  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
rekindled. 

But  because  America  Is  founded  on  the 
ethical  Ideal,  and  because  we  do  measure  our- 
selves against  It,  true  patriotism  In  this  land 
demands  something  more  than  Decatur's  dic- 
tum, "our  country  right  or  womg."  It  re- 
quires us  to  strive  to  make  our  co'intry 
right — and  to  ring  the  alarm  when  it  is 
wrong. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  1  want  to  sound 
a  few  alarms  tonight,  because  something  Is 
wrong  In  America. 

As  a  nation  we  are  In  trouble. 

Our  economy  Is  tottering — and  the  archi- 
tect assigned  to  repair  It  confesses  his  design 
Is  flawed. 

The  war  against  poverty  has  become  the 
war  against  the  poor. 

Our  civil  rights  are  under  assault  and  the 
balance  of  power  Imbedded  In  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  threatened. 

Our  foreign  policy  makers  fall  to  exert  a 
moral  leadership.  Instead  they  look  at  the 
world  through  bomb-sights  and  frighten  our 
allies  with  their  casual  talk  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

We  sell  our  most  sophisticated  weapon  sys- 
tems to  lands  of  doubtful  loyalty  though 
doubtless  wealth — and  in  the  process  we  dis- 
parage our  friends  and  unleash  the  demon 
of  bigotry. 

What  has  happened  to  us?  Have  we  traded 
principle  for  petroleum?  Is  the  gas  in  our 
tanks  more  precious  than  the  spirit  in  our 
hearts?  Have  we  lowered  our  eyes  from  the 
vision  of  liberty,  equality  and  Justice  to  the 
bottom  line  of  corporate  profits? 

And  are  we  as  a  nation  forgetting  that  the 
pilgrims  who  settled  this  commonwealth, 
whose  holiday  we  celebrated  last  week,  and 
who  inspired  so  much  of  America,  came  here 
essentially  to  escape  religious  hatred? 

I  prefer  to  think  that  it  is  not  so.  But  I  am 
concerned. 

ECONOMIC    INJtrSTICE 

I  am  concerned — I  am  more  than  con- 
cerned. I  am  outraged — by  the  injustice  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  policies — and 
by  the  hypocrisy  that  foisted  them  on  the 
American  public.  For  months  we  heard 
budget  director  David  Stockman  and  the 
other  "supply-side"  gurus  arguing  forcefully, 
brilliantly — and  successfully — for  their  new 
panaceas.  Cut  taxes,  they  said:  the  tax  sav- 
ings will  stimulate  the  economy  and  Increase 
government  revenue.  Cut  spending  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  they  said :  that  will  control 
inflation.  Only  the  Pentagon  was  to  be  saved 
from  this  rigid  retrenchment.  In  fact  it  must 
be  given  more — more  money  and  missiles  to 
save  the  peace  of  the  world.  With  a  wave  of 
their  Laffer  magic  wand  the  supply-slders 
carried  the  day  and  the  budget  slashine 
began. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  families  lost  all 
or  part  of  their  welfare  benefits. 

Food  stamps  were  taken  from  more  than  a 
million  people. 

A  mUlion  and  a  half  citizens  out  of  work 
lost  13  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits 

More  than  400.000  households  receiving  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  have 
been  thrown  out  of  the  program  entirely 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  getting  less 
than  they  were. 

The  school  lunch  program— which  elimi- 
nated hunger  and  gross  malnutrition  in 
America— was  cut  by  40  percent— a  billion 
doiiare. 


In  addition,  we  have  seen  cuts  In  Medicaid, 
In  education  and  student  assistance,  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  programs  and  legal  aid  and 
energy  assistance  and  dozens  of  others.  Who 
paid  the  price  for  Reaganomlcs?  Listen  to  the 
Congressional  Quarterly:  "About  $25  billion 
in  cuts — some  70  percent  of  the  budget  sav- 
ings .  .  .  — were  made  In  programs  affect- 
ing the  poor." 

Now,  these  programs  were  not  sacred:  no 
economic  program  Is.  But  they  filled  human 
needs — and  human  beings  are  sacred.  To  mil- 
lions of  the  disadvantaged  In  our  society,  the 
programs  that  have  fallen  victim  to  Reagan- 
omlcs gave  hope,  opportunity — and  Indeed, 
life;  they  provided  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
American  dream  and  in  the  bounty  of  Ood's 
earth;  they  ensured  survival  and  betterment 
and  a  chance  to  pursue  happiness — and  that 
Is  what  any  government,  and  especially  the 
American  government.  Is  supposed  to  be  all 
about. 

While  the  poor  tumble  through  the  holes 
in  the  "social  safety  net"  that  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  from  disaster,  something  or 
somebody  is  protecting  the  special  interests 
of  corporate  America :  western  water  projects, 
subsidies  for  Boeing  and  Westinghouse  and 
the  tobacco  industry.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker's  pet  nuclear  project  In  Ten- 
nessee. And  in  the  new  tax  law,  which  virtu- 
ally eliminates  the  corporate  income  tax, 
somebody  or  something  provided  a  bewilder- 
ing network  of  loopholes  and  depletion  al- 
lowances and  special  concessions  for  the 
wealthy.  All  pretense  of  Justice  vanished, 
and  even  David  Stockman  saw  the  folly  of 
It:  he  tried,  he  says,  to  include  in  the  tax 
bill  a  few  provisions  to  tax  the  wealthy — 
"equity  ornaments"  he  called  them — but  he 
failed. 

No  one  could  look  at  all  this  and  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  the  whole  program  was  de- 
signed specifically  to  help  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  As  a  rational  policy 
to  stimulate  the  economy  It  seemed  to  have 
little  chance  of  working.  The  behavior  of 
Wall  Street  told  us  It  wasn't  working.  The 
administration's  call  for  further  budget  cuts 
In  September  told  us  it  wasn't  working.  That 
was  when  Stockman  tried  to  "zero  out"  the 
Job  Corps.  Medicaid,  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. "Zero  Out" — what  a  cold-blooded 
bookkeeper's  phrase  for  a  process  that 
strangles  human  lives. 

And  we  could  not  help  wondering:  Was 
the  Pentagon  budget  kept  Intact  and  en- 
larged for  reasons  of  state  alone,  or  was  the 
profit  motive  of  the  defense  contractors  at 
play? 

But  these  were  merely  suspicions,  and. 
hoping  against  hope,  many  of  us  reserved 
Judgment.  Maybe  supply  side  economics 
would  work.  We  hope  it  would.  Maybe  they 
did  know  what  they  were  doing.  At  least,  we 
thought,  trying  to  be  fair,  the  policy  and 
the  theory  deserved  a  test. 

And  then.  In  the  pages  of  Boston's  great 
magazine.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  we  learned 
the  appalling  truth  from  David  Stockman 
himself.  Listen  to  the  man:  "We  didn't  think 
it  all  the  way  through  ...  We  didn't  add  up 
all  the  numbers  .  .  .  None  of  us  really 
understands  what's  going  on  with  all  these 
numbers."  That  means,  as  he  admits,  that 
the  whole  exercise  was  based  on  unproved  as- 
sumptions— which  is  another  way  of  saying 
phony  figxires.  When  the  computer  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  failed  to 
provide  helpful  predictions.  Stockman  simply 
changed  the  computer.  Reaganomlcs  has  re- 
vised basic  arithmetic.  Two  and  two  no 
longer  makes  four;  it  adds  up  to  the  sum 
you  need  for  political  purposes! 

Stockman  again:  "I've  never  believed  that 
Just  cutting  taxes  alone  will  cause  output 
and  employment  to  expand."  That  means, 
as  he  admits,  that  he  never  bad  faith  In 


supply-aide  theory.  According  to  Stocknum. 
the  acroas-the-board  tax  cuts,  supply  side, 
Kemp-Roth — call  it  what  you  will — was 
simply  a  "Trojan  horse"  designed  to  reduce 
the  taxes  on  the  rich.  The  policy  is  nothing 
more  than  the  old  plutocratic  argument  that 
if  you  leave  more  money  In  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  it  wUl  "trickle  down"  and  help 
everybody.  But  the  administration  could  not 
come  right  out  and  say  that.  "It's  kind  of 
bard  to  sell  'trickle  down',"  David  Stockman 
told  his  interviewer,  "eo  the  supply  side  for- 
mula waa  the  only  way  to  get  a  tax  policy 
that  was  really  'trickle  down.' " 

Afterwards,  when  he  tried  to  climb  down 
from  his  metaphor.  Stockman  called  a  Tto- 
jan  horse  merely  "a  wooden  beast  without  a 
brain."  A  wooden  beast  without  a  soul  would 
be  more  like  it,  but  that  la  not  the  point. 
David  Stockman  was  right  the  first  time:  a 
Trojan  Hotae  Is  a  symbol  of  deceit  and 
betrayal. 

Stockman's  apoataay  shatters  all  credi- 
bility for  Reaganomlcs.  Damned  by  Its  lead- 
ing protagonist,  stripped  of  Its  pretense,  the 
administration's  economic  policy  stands  re- 
vealed for  what  It  la:  a  gift  to  the  wealthy, 
nothing  eUel 

THREAT  TO  CIVIL  LIBEETIXS 

Tb\iB  does  the  government  of  tbe  rlcb,  by 
the  rich  and  for  the  rich  go  on  Its  merry 
way,  aware  that  Its  policies  are  a  sham  but 
determined  to  take  as  much  from  the  system 
as  it  can  before  Congress  and  tbe  rest  of 
the  nation  wakes  up. 

And  U  Congress  does  wake  up  and  does 
refuse  to  go  along  with  the  next  round  of 
budget  cuts,  what  will  President  Reagan  do? 
Quite  simple — and  very  ominous.  He  has 
threatened  to  thwart  Congress  by  impoimd- 
Ing  the  moneys  that  it  authorized.  Does  that 
sound  familiar?  Yes;  shades  of  Richard 
Nixon. 

Tbe  shades  of  Richard  Nixon  also  shroud 
tbe  more  sensitive  sphere  of  our  rights  and 
liberties,  for  only  seven  years  after  he  re- 
signed, the  Trojan  horsemen  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  have  determined  to  strip 
away  those  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of 
presidential  power  that  post-Watergate  Court 
and  Congress  so  wisely  established. 

If  the  Trojan  horsemen  have  their  way, 
the  CIA  will  once  more  be  spying  on  Ameri- 
cans, tapping  our  phones  and  reading  our 
mall  without  court  warrants — ^wlth  the  ex- 
cuse that  this  is  necessary  to  catch  foreign 
agents  or  terrorists. 

If  tbe  Trojan  horsemen  have  their  way 
FBI  agents  will  again  be  ];>ermltted  to  Infil- 
trate unpopular  political  groups  and  break 
the  law  If  they  find  It  convenient  to  do  so. 

If  the  Trojan  horsemen  have  their  way, 
government  records  of  many  kinds — and  not 
Just  national  security  matters — will  be  ex- 
empted from  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  thus  throwing  a  cvu-tain  of  secrecy  over 
the  activities  the  Act  was  designed  to  reveal. 

If  the  Trojan  horsemen  have  their  way, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  be  truncated. 

And  finally,  the  Trojan  horsemen  are  try- 
ing to  saw  off  one  leg  of  the  stool  on  which 
our  government  sits.  They  want  to  take  away 
from  the  federal  courts  all  jurisdiction  on 
abortion,  school  prayer  and  busing.  Attorney 
General  William  Smith  says  that  liberal,  un- 
elected  Federal  judges  have  "trespassed  upon 
responsibilities  our  Constitutional  system 
entrusted  to  legislators,"  and  that  It  is  time 
"to  reverse  this  unhAilthy  flow  of  power."  In 
other  words.  If  you  don't  like  the  decisions 
of  the  Court,  constrain  it,  circumvent  It.  cut 
away  its  power — and  this  from  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  our  land. 

But  our  federal  courts  were  established 
by  the  Constitution  as  one  of  three  co-equal 
branches  of  government  and  they  guard  the 
rights  of  all  of  us.  The  attempt  to  bar  the 
courts  from  ruling  on   controversial   issues 


"could  threaten  our  constitution,  our  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  our  very  system  of 
government."  That's  not  Just  my  opinion: 
that's  a  quote  from  David  Brink,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

We  must  resist  these  threats  to  our  basic 
liberties  and  make  our  country  whole  again. 
And  so  I  call  on  you  to  pass — and,  more  im- 
portant, to  act  upon — the  resolution  that 
the  Commission  on  Social  Action  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  offered  to  you. 

HTTHAN  BIGHTS 

The  need  for  brevity  compels  me  to  limit 
myself  to  but  two  comments  concerning 
the  administration's  foreign  policy — if  in- 
deed there  is  one. 

The  first  relates  to  the  notion  that  when  it 
comes  to  human  rights  one  can  distinguish 
between  totalitarian  governments  of  the  left 
and  authoritarian  governments  of  the  right, 
that  we  must  confront  Communist  govern- 
ments that  oppress  their  people  but  that  It 
is  quite  proper  to  sell  guns  to  antl-Commu- 
nlsts  who  do  the  very  same  thing. 

What  nonsense  this.  Such  a  distinction  is 
sheer  sophistry.  Do  they  really  think  that  a 
prisoner  tortured  in  a  cell  in  Buenos  Aires 
or  Johannesburg  or  Guatemala  somehow 
feels  less  pain  than  a  prisoner  in  the  archi- 
pelagos of  Russia?  We  cannot  divide  these 
victims  into  two  classes  based  on  tbe  ideolo- 
gy of  their  tormentors.  All  bigotry,  all  perse- 
cution is  equally  abhorrent. 

So  long  as  the  U.S.  continues  to  follow  a 
double  standard,  its  protestations  on  human 
rights  will  be  ignored — particularly  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  locked  In  its  Jewish 
population  and  harasses  and  persecutes  those 
who  want  to  emigrate.  In  1979.  a  record  num- 
ber of  61,000  Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave.  Now  the  flow  has  become  a  trickle: 
only  400 — a  tenth  of  the  people  in  this  hall — 
departed  in  October  of  this  year.  Some  200.- 
000  applications  for  exit  visas  are  on  file  in 
Moscow;  no  one  knows  how  many  more  Jews 
want  to  leave  but  do  not  apply  because  they 
know  what  the  answer  will  be. 

It  Is  the  Kremlin,  of  course,  not  the  White 
House,  that  Is  trampling  on  the  human  rights 
of  Soviet  Jews.  But  the  abrupt  decline  in 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
grimly  reflects  the  tensions  on  the  inter- 
national scene.  Soviet  policy  on  Jewish  emi- 
gration often  fluctuates  for  mysterious  rea- 
sons, but  two  facts  are  clear:  The  volume  of 
emigration  has  never  been  high  unless  Jews 
and  governments  in  the  west  were  raising 
their  voices  to  demand  It:  and  emigration  has 
always  diminished  when  Soviet-American  re- 
lations are  strained. 

On  both  counts,  the  Reagan  policies  have 
hurt  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Demands 
that  the  rights  of  Jews  be  respected  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  sound  cynical  coming  from  a  coun- 
try that  wants  to  sell  arms  to  Argentina.  And 
where  is  the  hope  for  the  easing  of  tensions 
when  our  leaders  speak  casually  of  nuclear 
options? 

AN   OBSESSION    WITH   rOHCE 

Which  brings  me  full  square  to  the  second 
foreign  pwllcy  Issue  I  wish  to  raise:  The  ad- 
ministration's obsession  with  force.  Halg's 
hollow  horsemen  want  to  shoot  first  and  ask 
(fuestlons  afterward.  They  have  but  one 
motto:  Produce  weaoons.  sell  weapons,  pre- 
position weapons.  Trouble  In  the  Middle 
East?  Sell  the  Saudis  planes.  Revolution  in 
Central  America?  Replace  Soviet  arms  with 
ours.  Pakistan  oroducint;  the  Bomb?  Send 
them  lots  of  conventional  arms  and  they'll 
stay  non-nuclear.  And  so  It  goes.  .  .  . 

So  preat  is  this  obsession  with  force  that 
the  administration  seems  almost  unable  to 
deal  with  nations  that  don't  want  arms.  Our 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Jeanne 
Klrkpatrlck.  recently  suggested  to  Costa 
Rica — the  onlv  Central  American  country 
without  a  military  force — that  It  reorganize 


the  army  it  happily  abolished  several  decades 
ago. 

Can  such  things  be?  And  these  were  the 
people  who  used  to  criticize  liberals  for 
"throwing  money"  at  social  problems.  Maybe 
so.  But  It's  far  and  away  better  than  throw- 
ing planes  and  missiles  at  every  international 
trouble  spot. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  this  mili- 
tary policy  is  the  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  by  word  and  deed.  President 
Reagan  on  at  least  two  occasions  has  de- 
clared that  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
the  field  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  all-out 
nuclear  war.  And  General  Halg  asserted  cate- 
gorically that  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
bomb  as  a  "demonstration"  of  our  serious- 
ness is  one  of  NATO's  options. 

There  were  denials,  of  course,  and  explana- 
tions. But  still,  the  talk  continues:  About 
"first  strike"  and  "second  strike"  capabilities, 
and  how  we  will  respond  If  our  missiles  are 
"taken  out."  and  how  only  35  million  or  so  of 
us  win  be  killed  in  the  first  round. 

And  there  Is  talk  about  the  neutron 
bomb — in  a  cool,  casual,  almost  detached 
manner,  as  if  It  were  Just  another  marvelous 
technological  gadget,  like  a  video  game  or  a 
home  comouter.  The  neutron  bomb  is  the 
one.  you  will  remember,  that  doesnt  destroy 
tanks  or  buildings  or  things— it  Just  kills 
people.  How  reassuring  to  know  that  our 
telescreens  and  Gucci  loafers  will  survive  tis. 

What  kind  of  morbid,  ghoulish  imagina- 
tion Is  it  anyway  that  can  describe  such  a 
weapon  as  "clean"?  There  is  nothing  "clean" 
about  it.  not  about  a  device  that  can  put  a 
torch  to  civilization.  There  are  no  "passible 
limits"  to  a  nuclear  conflict.  There  is  no 
"acceptable  level"  of  radioactive  poisoning. 
There  is  nothing  "clean"  whatsoever  about 
maimed  limbs  and  burned  flesh  and  the 
whole  dark  butchery  without  a  soul. 

Now  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  several 
weeks  ago  President  Reagan  made  a  thought- 
ful speech  on  this  subject  and  in  an  entirely 
new  tone  of  voice  Indicated  that  he  wants  to 
decelerate  the  nuclear  race  and  achieve  an 
accord  with  the  Russians. 

But.  as  John  B.  Oakes  has  noted — he  is,  as 
you  know,  a  contributing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  through  his  membership  in 
New  York's  Temple  Emanu-El  a  member  of 
this  union — President  Reagan's  "bite  is  worse 
than  his  bark."  It's  what  the  admlnUtraUon 
does  that  counts,  and  not  what  it  says. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the 
President  reacted  to  tremendous  pressure 
from  allied  leaders  and  millions  of  anti- 
nuclear  marchers  in  Europe.  It  is  significant 
also  that  his  speech  was  beamed  live  to  Eu- 
rope and  that  it  was  delivered  on  the  eve  of 
Brezlinev's  visit  to  West  Germany. 

Therefore  I  am  convinced  that  the  pressure 
must  be  maintained,  and  I  consequently  call 
on  this  Assembly  to  give  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  the  Resolution  on  Arms  Control  be- 
fore us.  We  must  do  everything  we  humanly 
can  to  make  certain  that  the  new  beginning 
signaled  in  the  Reagan  speech  will  indeed 
become  the  policy  of  this  land. 

THE    SAUDI    PEACE    PXAN 

Despite  this  glimmer  of  hope  for  some  san- 
ity In  our  nuclear  policy,  we  cannot  forget 
the  administration's  tendency  to  solve  Inter- 
national problems  with  armaments.  We  who 
are  particularly  attentive  to  the  problems 
faced  by  Israel  have  seen  a  shocking  exam- 
ple of  that  tendency  in  the  fight  over  the 
AWACs  and  the  airborne  missiles  that  are 
being  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  confronta- 
tion Arab  states  now  have  been  furnished 
with  more  arms  and  brandish  more  sophis- 
ticated weapons  than  NATO. 

I  am  not  going  to  rehash  the  controversy 
tonight.  You  all  followed  It  and  I  am  sure 
you  were  all  as  appalled  as  I  was  by  the  out- 
come and  by  the  way  that  outcome  was  en- 
gineered. 


How  vain  the  llltislon  that  we  can  some- 
how buy  support  for  our  policies  by  selling 
the  Saudis  arms!  That  didn't  work  three 
years  ago  when  we  sold  those  squardons  of 
F-168.  They  thanked  us  by  taking  in  Idl 
Amln,  denouncing  the  Camp  David  peace 
treaty  and  continuing  to  bankroll  the  P.L.O. 

And  how  do  they  thank  us  this  time?  By 
coming  up  with  a  so-called  "peace  proposal" 
that  would- dismember  the  Jewish  state.  The 
doc\iment  makes  no  reference  to  Security 
Council  resolutions  243  and  338.  It  makes  no 
call  for  negotiations.  It  demands  that  Israel 
withdraw  from  all  territories  occupied  In 
1967 — and  that  word  "all"  was  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  Security  Council  resolution 
after  the  Six-Day  War.  The  phony  Saudi  pro- 
posal Insists  on  setting  up  a  Palestinian  state 
with  East  Jerusalem  as  Its  capital,  and  it  de- 
clares that  this  should  be  brought  about 
within  a  few  months  under  the  even-handed 
supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Administration  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Saudi  plan  "Implicitly"  recognizes 
Israel,  and  that  therefore  It  represents  a  for- 
ward step.  But  the  Saudis  stated  categoricaUy 
and  emphatically  that  they  do  not  Imply 
recognition  of  Israel,  so  It  is  dangerous  non- 
sense to  find  such  an  implication  in  their 
oblique  verbiage  about  the  right  of  states  to 
live  in  peace.  In  the  Arab  lexicon,  Israel  Is 
not  a  state,  merely  the  "Zionist  entity,"  an 
Infidel,  alien  presence  upon  which  to  declare 
a  holy  war. 

If  the  Saudis  are  ready  to  accept  Israel,  let 
them  learn  to  pronounce  Its  name.  And  let 
them  strive  for  peace  within  the  framework 
that  has  already  established  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  her  largest  Arab 
neighbor.  Let  them  do  so.  and  we  will  bless 
their  name  as  we  now  bless  Anwar  Sadat's 
memory. 

It  is  true  that  the  Administration  has 
recently  restated  its  commitment  to  Camp 
David,  and  that  is  encouraging.  But  we  have 
felt  the  blows  of  those  who  prize  oil  over 
Jewish  blood,  and  petrodollars  over  promises. 
And  we  are  concerned  lest  our  leaders  begin 
to  believe  their  own  rhetoric  about  Saudi 
"moderation."  The  hardline  Arabs  may  have 
rejected  the  Saudi  plan  last  week— that 
makes  the  Saudis  moderate,  but  only  by 
comparison.  Let  the  free  world  note  that  the 
Arab  disagreement  is  merely  over  methods, 
not  over  goals — like  two  muggers  arguing 
about  whether  to  shoot  their  victim  or  cut 
his  throat. 

Therefore  I  call  upon  this  Union  to  under- 
take a  massive  Informational  campaign — 
through  ARZA.  Kadlma  and  Its  Commission 
on  Social  Action — a  campaign  that  will  make 
•  clear  to  our  national  leaders  and  our  fellow 
citizens  the  true  nature  of  Saudi  Intentions, 
a  campaign  that  will  remind  our  decision- 
makers that  when  promises  are  made  to  the 
only  democratic  state  In  the  Middle  East 
those  promises  must  be  kept. 

THE    DEMONS    BENEATH    THE   AWACS 

There  was  an  equally  serious,  perhaps  even 
more  sinister  consequence  of  the  AWAC 
debate.  I  refer  to  those  demons  of  antl-Seml- 
tlnn  that  it  raised. 

Everyone  knew  who  was  meant  when  the 
President  stated  that  "It  is  not  the  business 
of  other  nations  to  make  American  foreien 
policy."  Nixon  made  it  explicit  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote.  "If  it  were  not  for  the  Intense 
opposition  by  Beeln  and  part  of  the  American 
Jewish  community,  the  AWACs  sale  would  go 
throuBh."  This  fact.  Nixon  added,  "will 
ereatly  affect  the  consequences  If  the  sale 
falls  to  BO  throuBh."  Then  President  Reagan 
promptly  rewarded  him  bv  sendinB  him  to 
Cairo  to  renresent  us  at  Sadat's  funeral. 

All  across  the  country,  the  demons  were 
«:tlrrlnK  In  Oregon  Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
who  voted  aBainst  the  sale,  retwrted  frankly 
thst  the  debate  had  started  a  "resurBence  of 
anti-Semitism."  In  Delaware.  Senator  Joseph 
Blden.  another  opponent,  felt  that  supporters 
of  the  arms  sale  were  making  American  Jews 
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•a  scapegoat."  Even  Senator  John  Tower  of 
Texaa,  who  supported  the  President  noted 
that  antl-SemltIsm  was  running  loose,  and— 
In  his  fashion— he  deplored  It.  "It  shouldn't 
be  raised  to  the  level  of  public  debate,  but 
unfortunately  Im  afraid  It  has  been."  Tower 

said. 

New  York  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han.  who  opposed  the  sale,  detected  an 
ominous  "pattern  of  argument";  those  who 
favored  the  sale,  he  Indicated,  were  predicting 
that  antl-SemltIsm  would  increase  if  the  deal 
was  defeated.  The  argument  apparently  un- 
dermined the  usually  sound  Judgment  of 
Maine  Senator  William  Cohen,  who  Is  a  Uni- 
tarian with  a  Jewish  father:  he  switched  at 
the  last  minute  and  voted  for  AW  AGs.  saying 
It  would  be  better  for  American  Jews  to  lose 
the  contest  than  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  winning. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  letters  received  by 
Senators  during  the  controversy  criticized 
Israeli  "Interference"  (even  while  a  Saudi 
prince  was  In  Washington — In  a  senate  office 
supplied  by  Howard  Baker,  no  less — openly 
lobbying  for  the  sale),  and  more  than  seven 
percent  of  the  mall  was  openly  antl-Semltlc. 
Senator  David  Durenberger  of  Minnesota  was 
shocked :  "I  have  never  experienced  anything 
like  this  m  my  life  In  terms  of  basic  preju- 
dice," he  said. 

Unfortunately,  the  strategy  of  subtly 
threatening  Jews  with  a  backlash  If  they 
don't  keep  their  mouths  shut  Is  part  of  a 
larger  pattern  of  rising  antl-SemltIsm  In  the 
U.S.  and  the  world.  I  was  at  the  White  House 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  where  President 
Reagan  took  a  great  deal  of  time  to  assure 
me  and  other  Jewish  leaders  that  he  was 
not  antl-Semltlc.  I  bslleve  him.  But  all 
Americans — not  Just  Jewish  Americans — are 
In  trouble  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  to  do  that. 

He  has  to  do  It  because  antl-SemltIsm  is 
alive  and  kicking  In  this  land.  The  number 
of  reported  Incidents  mounts  dally.  Syna- 
gogues are  defaced,  cemeteries  desecrated, 
religious  schools  vandalized,  slanderous  leaf- 
lets are  distributed,  and  Individuals  are 
pelted  with  rocks.  Telephones  ring  in  the 
n.ght.  transmitting  threats  and  messages  of 
hate.  So  tax.  thank  Ood.  there  have  been 
no  deaths  and  no  serious  Injuries  In  North 
America.  Although  we  have  reason  to  be 
anxious  on  that  score,  too.  when  we  learn 
that  the  KKK  has  set  up  paramilitary  train- 
ing grounds.  I  am  convinced  that  the  num- 
ber of  attacks  on  Jews  and  Jewish  Institu- 
tions Is  even  greater  than  the  nur.iber  re- 
ported. Too  many  Jews  dismiss  such  Inci- 
dents as  pranks,  or  hope  that  If  Ignored  thsy 
will  somehow  go  away.  They  will  not  go 
away  and  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  It. 

What  a  soothing  narcotic  this  refrain  of 
ours:  "It  can't  happen  again."  About  the 
only  thing  we  dare  say  with  assurance  Is 
that  the  six  million  kedoshlm  of  Europe 
won  t  be  killed  again.  They  are  dead  and 
burled  and  Incinerated  and  they  can't  be 
martyred  again.  This  is  all  that  we  can  say 
with  full  assurance. 

Forgive  me.  my  anger  and  my  anguish 
make  me  wax  hyperbolic.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  brace  for  a  holocaust.  God  forbid. 
According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Yankelo- 
vlch  organization,  the  percentage  of  antl- 
Semltlc  Americans  declined  In  the  last  two 
decades.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the 
breathing  space  we  have  had  since  World 
War  II  may  have  come  to  an  end.  The 
memory  of  the  holocaust  Is  fading.  The  sense 
of  guilt  has  waned.  Hatred  of  Jews  Is  stirring 
again  among  the  bigoted,  and  we  had  best 
be  ready. 

The  hatred  may  turn  even  more  rampant, 
as  It  already  has  In  Europe,  where  the  PLO, 
backed  by  Moscow,  has  formed  a  strange 
alliance  with  the  radical  right.  It  will  cer- 
tainly rise  up  a^atn  in  this  country  whenever 
an  Issue  like  AWACS  oomee  before  us.  Al- 


though fewer  Americans  are  antl-Semltlc, 
the  Yankelovlch  study  showed  that  more 
Americans  see  Jews  as  too  powerful,  and 
more  Americans  regard  Jews  as  more  loyal  to 
Israel  than  to  the  U.S. 

What  should  Jews  do  about  the  demons 
of  antl-SemltIsm?  We  must  speak  up.  Let  us 
reject  the  counsel  of  timidity,  let  us  scorn 
silent  diplomacy.  We  must  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  silence,  the  passivity,  the  paraly- 
sis that  gripped  us  two  generations  ago. 

Jews  In  America  must  never  fear  to  arouse 
the  public  against  the  hate-mongers,  be- 
cause the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans will  stand  at  our  side — against  bigotry 
and  bate  and  for  the  American  Ideal.  And  we 
must  never  hesitate  to  state  our  views  and 
vote  our  consciences:  to  knuckle  under  to 
the  hate-mongers  out  of  fear  of  what  they 
might  do  Is  to  give  them  the  victory  they 
seek — and  they  will  come  back  for  more,  like 
any  blackmailer. 

We  need  not  wage  this  struggle  alone.  We 
can  reach  out  to  form  coalitions  of  decency 
with  moderate  Chrlstleui  leaders,  with  civic 
leaders,  with  blacks  and  labor  and  the  lib- 
erals and  with  conservatives  too,  true  con- 
servatives who  are  pledged  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  ideal  and  not  the  riders 
of  the  Trojan  horse. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  our  traditional  alliances  held  during 
the  AWACS  battle.  It  was  led  by  true  and 
tested  friends — the  Kennedys,  the  Cranstons, 
the  Packwoods.  Labor  was  most  supportive. 
Sixteen  of  17  blacks  voted  against  the  sale, 
as  did  all  the  Hlspanics  in  the  House.  In  fact, 
these  minorities  did  more  for  us  than  did 
the  Jewish  legislators,  as  a  group. 

My  friend.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  may  not 
be  happy  to  hear  this,  but  the  Moral  Major- 
ity did  not  fare  as  well.  Their  leader,  Jerry 
Falwell,  did  sign  an  anti-AWAC  ad.  but  that 
was  all — no  mall,  no  phone  calls,  no  sermons 
in  support  of  their  public  position.  In  fact, 
the  higher  the  "Moral  Majority  rating"  of  a 
legislator,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  approve 
of  the  arms  sale. 

And  this  is  not  surprising,  either.  The 
Yankelovlch  study  found  that  antl-SemltIsm 
Is  intertwined  with  Intolerance  of  any  kind 
of  diversity — the  hallmarks  of  the  supposedly 
"moral",  self-proclaimed  "majority."  Today, 
the  extremism  of  the  radical  right  and  the 
extremism  represented  by  anti-Semitism  are 
bound  up  together  in  a  threat  to  American 
principles.  We  must  not  Ignore  it.  We  must 
not  turn  away  from  the  fray.  The  future 
of  the  American  ideal  that  we  cherish,  and 
our  future  as  Jews  within  America,  both  de- 
pend on  the  outcome. 

I  therefore  urge  this  Union  to  adopt  the 
resolution  on  Right  Wing  Extremlsm^al- 
ready  approved  by  your  Board  on  my  rec- 
ommendation— which  cites  the  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  tradition  of  American 
pluralism,  and  which  calls  for  a  program 
to  strengthen  human  rights  and  human 
dignity. 

THE    JEWISHNESS    OP    THE    JEWISH    STATE 

As  we  measure  America  by  its  own  ideals, 
we  must  Judge  Israel  too  by  a  moral  yard- 
stick. There  is  a  Jewish  idea,  a  Jewish  Ideal, 
which  animates  Israel  and  to  which  the 
nation  must  be  true. 

Let  us  confess  that  there  are  times  when 
Israel,  too,  falls  short  of  its  aspiration.  It 
scarcely  yet  resembles  the  pattern  of  our 
Ideal  vision.  We  know  this,  the  Israelis  know 
this  too.  There  are  qualms  and  there  are 
doubts  and  many  self-accusing  lines  need 
be  spoken. 

The  Llkud-Aguda  coalition  agreement  as- 
suredly gives  occasion  for  such  an  al  chet. 
It  scarcely  enhances  Israel's  ideal  image. 
Oulte  the  opposite  is  true.  It  besmirches  the 
Zionist  dream. 

I  refer  particularly  to  that  provision  which 
seeks   to   amend   the   Law   of  Return.   How 


dreadful  a  design!  How  wantonly  destructive 
of  Jewish  unity! 

At  a  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Begin, 
Herman  Schaalman,  the  new  President  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
properly  pointed  out  that  since  the  Knesset 
must  amend  this  Law,  Communists  and 
Arabs  who  comprise  the  Knesset  will  deter- 
mine Just  who  is  and  is  not  a  Jew.  What 
an  absurdity!  What  a  perversion  of  the 
halachlc  process  which  this  amendment 
presumes  to  serve! 

How  can  this  be?  How  can  any  Jewish 
leader  after  Auschwitz  permit  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  "selection  process"  at  Jerusalem's 
gates?  That  monster  who  stood  at  the  gates 
of  that  Infamous  camp  Imposed  the  death 
sentence  on  our  wretched  brothers  and  sis- 
ters as  they  came  tumbling  out  of  their 
squalid  boxcars:  he  did  not  ask:  Is  your 
mother  Jewish?  Your  father?  Who  converted 
you?  He  killed  us  all  and  as  we  died  together 
we  mean  to  live  together. 

We  must  make  our  collective  voice  heard 
on  this  Issue.  We  will  not  accept  a  secondary 
status  In  Jewish  life!  We  refuse  to  be  beg- 
gars at  Jerusalem's  gates!  We  mean  to  fight 
for  our  full  and  equal  rights — as  Jews! 

I  therefore  call  on  you  to  endorse  the  per- 
tinent ARZA  and  Kadlma  resolution  on  this 
subject  and  also  to  urge  our  congregations 
to  fully  support  the  current  membership 
drive  of  these  organizations  so  that  our 
struggle  for  pluralism  In  Israel  can  continue 
with  an  even  greater  force — until  we  prevail. 

THE  STATE  OF  OUR  UNION 

A  little  while  ago,  I  spoke  about  the  need 
for  Jewish  unity  and  for  the  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  our  rights.  There  Is  something  else 
we  can  do.  It  is  what  our  fat^hers  and  moth- 
ers have  always  done  In  time  of  travail,  and 
that  Is  to  sink  our  roots  deep  Into  the  soil 
of  the  Torah.  a  soil  more  enduring  than  that 
of  any  country  or  continent.  The  Torah  Is 
our  reason  for  being.  It  Is  the  source  of  our 
strength  for  collective  continuity. 

Accordingly  It  Is  with  no  small  measure 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  hold  aloft 
this  copy  of  the  Union's  Torah  Commentary 
Just  completed.  It  Is  the  crowning  of  a  ven- 
ture which  began  over  seventeen  years  ago. 
when  I  was  first  appointed  to  the  director- 
ship of  our  Commission  on  Jewish  Education 
In  1963.  Scores  of  rabbis,  scholars,  and  lay 
leaders  were  involved  In  Its  creation,  but  let 
It  be  noted  that  little  of  anything  would  have 
come  to  fruition  without  the  energy.  Imagi- 
nation and  the  prodigious  labors  of  Rabbl 
Ounther  Plant,  the  gifted  Rabbl  Emeritus 
of  Toronto's  Holy  Blossom  Temple.  We  are  all 
Indebted  to  him  for  allowing  us  to  reach 
this  historic  moment :  the  publication  of  the 
first  Reform  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses  and  the  first  Torah  Commentary  in 
the  English  language  to  be  created  In  the  300 
years  of  Jewish  life  on  the  American  scene. 

The  Torah  Commentary  will  be  an  Invalu- 
able tool  for  our  educative  endeavors.  It  can 
also  give  our  pluralistic  community  a  sense 
of  Ideological  cohesion,  providing  the  cen- 
tripetal force  that  Reform  Judaism  requires 
to  keep  the  periphery  of  our  movement  in 
touch  with  Its  center.  Accordingly,  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  Torah  Commentary  will  have 
a  p'ace  In  every  Reform  Jewish  home,  that  It 
will  be  used  In  our  classrooms,  and  above  all 
It  vrill  find  Its  way  Into  every  synagogue  pew 
for  use  at  worship  services  throughout  the 
year. 

Hopefully,  many  of  you  here  will  find  the 
time  to  visit  the  Wldener  Library  of  Harvard 
University,  where  our  exhibit  of  Polish  Jewish 
art  and  artifacts  Is  on  display.  This  Is  another 
venture  In  which  we  can  take  pride.  It  has  a 
worth  not  only  in  and  of  Itself;  the  exhibit  Is 
but  one  element  of  a  larger  agreement,  pains- 
takingly concluded  by  Rabbl  Philip  HIat,  my 
special  assistant,  and  the  Polish  authorities, 
that  will  give  Jewish  scholars  throughout  the 
world  free  access  to  all  documents  relating  to 
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Jewish  life  In  any  of  the  state  and  diocesan 
libraries  and  archives  of  Poland. 
.  These  books  and  artifacts  are  brands 
plucked  from  the  fire.  By  recovering  them 
for  the  Jewish  world,  we  recover  our  van- 
ished, voiceless  past.  I  hope  that  this  Assem- 
bly win  authorize  us  to  pursue  similar  agree- 
ments with  other  Eastern  European  nations. 
All  this  Is  holy  work,  for  It  enables  lips 
silenced  by  death  to  quiver  anew  with  life. 

Now  I  have  frequently  urged  upon  this 
movement  the  fashioning  of  synagogues  Into 
caring  communities.  The  synagogue  Is  not 
Just  a  school  or  a  place  of  worship  or  a  set- 
ting where  life-cycle  functions  can  conven- 
iently be  performed.  It  must  also  be  the  home 
of  Jews,  responding  with  concern  to  the 
needs  of  all  Its  members.  We  all  have  such 
needs — the  widowed,  the  divorced,  the  af- 
flicted, the  discouraged — we  all  require  sym- 
pathy, compassion,  caring,  and  concern. 

It  Is  most  gratifying  that  this  concept  has 
become  a  dominant  theme  of  this  Biennial 
and  that  we  will  be  dealing  with  practical 
ways  to  encourage  such  a  thrtist  in  our  con- 
gregations. I  therefore  call  upon  all  UAHC 
congregations  and  afflicted  bodies  to  trans- 
late these  techniques  Into  effective  and  on- 
going programs  that  will  enable  our  syna- 
gogues to  be  what  they  were  meant  to  be: 
the  love-guarded  home  of  Jews. 

One  such  problem  for  which  we  might  be 
able  to  provide  a  collective  response  comes 
from  those  Jevirlsh  Intermarriages  In  which 
divorce  occurs.  Increasingly,  rabbis  and  lay 
leaders  throughout  the  country  have  shared 
with  me  the  anguish  of  a  Jewish  parent 
whose  non-Jewish  spouse  has  been  given 
custody  of  the  children  and  then  refuses  to 
continue  to  raise  them  as  Jews. 

But  there  are  legal  safeguards  available  for 
such  children.  Accordingly  I  seek  your  con- 
currence for  the  convening  of  a  conference 
of  Jiurtsts  who  win  help  us  to  prepare  guide- 
lines for  the  pre-  and  post-nuptial  proceed- 
ings, and  who  will  make  themselves  available, 
where  necessary,  for  expert  advice  and  testi- 
mony. The  rights  of  these  Jewish  children 
must  be  protected.  We  must  do  everything  we 
humanly  can  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
be  Jews,  'that  they  will  be  a  part  of  our  com- 
munity and  share  the  destiny  of  this  people 
Israel. 

There  Is  another,  more  ambitious  project 
to  which  I  would  like  your  assent.  I  refer  to 
the  creation  by  the  UAHC  of  a  full  library  of 
Jewish  educational  TV  software.  What  I  have 
In  mind  is  to  take  the  total  corpus  that  we 
wish  to  transmit  to  future  generations  and 
transform  It  to  the  TV  screen. 

The  preliminary  explorations  In  this 
sphere,  which  our  able  Director  of  Education, 
Rabbl  Syme,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Union's 
TV  Committee,  William  Hess,  have  made, 
assure  us  that  we  have  the  talents  and  re- 
sources needed  for  this  task.  At  the  very  least 
we  can  videotape  the  best  teachers  in  any 
grade  and  subject  and  thus  help  them  to 
reach  every  Jewish  classroom  In  our  land. 
We  can  do  better  still,  much  better:  teach 
Hebrew  a  la  Sesame  Street,  present  Jewish 
history  in  all  its  full  sweep  and  power,  and 
explore  Jewish  Ideals  and  deepen  their  mean- 
ing by  casting  them  In  the  context  of  great 
drama. 

We  have  entered  the  age  of  the  Electronic 
Revolution.  We  are  riders  on  an  electronic 
surf.  We  must  lead  the  Jewish  school  into 
this  new  age  and  make  It  possible  for  Jewish 
education  to  harness  this  great  and  vital 
force. 

Finally  a  word  about  Outreach.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  outstanding  work  of  the  special 
task  force  on  this  subject,  chaired  by  David 
Belln  and  populated  by  the  best  and  bright- 
est minds  of  our  movement.  And  I  call  on 
this  General  Assembly  to  adopt  this  report  in 
all  of  Its  several  recommendations. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  scope  of  this 
projection.  What  we  propose.  In  effect.  Is  that 
we  launch  a  massive  effort  to  transform  the 


attitude  of  an  entire  community,  an  entire 
generation,  if  you  will,  from  a  resigned,  em- 
barassed  acqiiescence  into  a  determined, 
emphatic  oounter-aclion.  What  we  propose 
here  is  that  we  stop  bemoaning  our  fate. 
once  and  for  all  shake  off  the  defensive  stance 
born  of  a  ghetto  mentality  and  make  Juda- 
ism a  proud,  yes,  an  assertive  faith. 

The  stakes  are  exceedingly  high.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  there  are  some  35,000 
Jewish  Intermarriages  a  year — that  makes 
70,000  adults  and,  given  our  mlnlscule  birth- 
rate, an  additional  35,000  children  minimally. 
The  total  is  100,000  souls  up  or  down  each 
year,  or  a  swing  of  two  million  In  a  decade, 
or  four  mlllloa  more  or  less  Jews  by  the  year 
2000.  All  this  out  of  our  present  population 
of  Just  under  six  million.  Aye.  the  stakes  are 
exceedingly  high.  Our  survival  is  at  stake! 

With  all  that,  I  am  glad  that  the  Balti- 
more Hebrew  Congregation  has  determined 
to  challenge  the  last  provision  of  the  Out- 
reach report  and  thereby  has  sharpened  our 
debate.  Nothing  would  be  more  unfitting  and 
hurtful  than  to  have  this  report  go  by  unseen 
and  unconsidered.  Its  recommendations,  af- 
ter all.  go  to  the  very  core  of  our  collective 
being.  Indeed.  I  made  my  proposals  as  dra- 
matic as  I  did  for  this  very  reason.  I  meant 
to  stimulate  an  Impassioned  debate.  I  want 
us  to  think  about  what  we  believe  and  how 
deeply  we  believe  It. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  full  text  of 
my  proposals  know  that  the  suggestion  about 
winning  proselytes  for  Judaism  was — and 
still  is — circumspect  and  low  key.  I  flatly 
ruled  out  travelling  religious  circuses  and 
street-comer  soap  boxes.  What  I  had  in  mind 
was  precisely  what  the  Outreach  Task  Force 
ultimately  proposed:  a  well-considered,  care- 
fully constructed  program  of  Information 
about  Judaism  to  the  general  public. 

To  be  sure,  now.  we  have  had  such  infor- 
mation programs  before,  but  their  tone  was 
not  what  we  need  now.  The  effort  of  the  past 
was  essentially  defensive — Justifying  our 
existence,  assuring  eversrone  t^at  Jews  are 
really  no  different,  no  less  worthy  than  any- 
one else.  The  newer  effort.  I  hope,  will  be 
assertive,  unabashedly  proclaiming  that  we 
are  indeed  different  and  that  because  we  are 
we  have  something  of  worth  to  offer  to  the 
alienated  and  the  rootless  and  to  those  who 
are  seeking  after  truth. 

Will  our  traditional  interfalth  alliances  be 
Impaired  by  such  a  decision?  I  scarcely  think 
so!  My  proposals  were  widely  circulated 
among  leading  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churchmen.  Invariably  those  who  have  been 
our  staunchest  allies  were  also  those  who 
were  most  encouraging  of  my  views.  Fisher. 
Boyd.  Cox.  Baum,  Berger — all  were  approving. 
Krister  Stendhal,  Dee^n  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School,  wrote:  "Rabbi 
Schlndler's  analysis  of  the  place  and  poten- 
tial of  such  a  mission  Is  correct.  I  celebrate 
his  perspective  and  proposals."  Indeed,  how 
could  their  response  have  been  otherwise? 
All  of  these  traditional  allies  of  ours  persist 
in  their  proseltyzlng  efforts.  Then  why 
should  we  abandon  the  fray. 

I  agree  with  Baltimore  Hebrew  that  our 
present  resources  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
need.  We  cannot  allow  the  outstanding  doc- 
ument of  the  Task  Force  to  remain  a  hol- 
low gesture.  Accordingly,  I  ask  this  Assem- 
bly to  call  upon  the  entire  Reform  movement 
to  establish  a  fund  outside  the  regular  budg- 
et that  will  provide  the  resources  needed  for 
this  far-reaching  program. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
win  be  able  to  muster  the  needed  support. 
Indeed,  I  am  proud  to  let  you  know  that  one 
in  our  midst,  Mr.  Bernard  Rapoport  of  Waco. 
Texas  has  offered  us  a  munificent  challenge 
grant  of  $1,000,000 — for  this  Fund.  Tomorrow 
night  we  will  honor  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
Audre.  I  am  heartened  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  shares  my  vision,  even  as  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  others  will  be  captured  by 
it. 


To  all  this  I  must  add  that  those  educa- 
tional materials  which  we  will  prepare  with 
this  fund — the  pamphlets,  and  books  and 
films — and  the'programs  that  we  project  will 
serve  our  over-all  educative  effort.  The  Out- 
reach program  is  not  Just  for  Jews-by- 
Choice.  It  Is  for  Jews-by-Blrth  as  well. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  issue,  next 
Monday,  you  will  see  a  video-film  of  an  in- 
terview wlUi  several  Jews-by-Cholce.  Among 
these  was  a  couple  neither  of  whom  was 
born  as  a  Jew  but  who  chose  Judaism  to- 
gether. When  they  are  asked  to  relate  what 
experience  in  the  conversion  process  was 
most  disturbing  to  them.  John,  the  hus- 
band, answered:  "I  was  most  bothered  when 
born  Jews  said  to  me:  Are  you  crazy?  You 
needed  this  to  become  a  Jew?  And  I  began 
to  wonder  ...  If  they  don't  know  Its  there, 
maybe  It  isn't  there!" 

"If  they  don't  know  its  there,  maybe  It 
Isn't  there!"  Here  is  the  essential  challenge, 
for  in  lacking  a  mission  we  are  suspect  of 
also  lacking  the  message. 

But  we  do  have  a  message,  my  friends.  Let 
us  not  doubt  it  or  fail  to  proclaim  It.  We 
have  so  very  much  to  offer.  Judaism  cele- 
brates life  and  not  death.  It  teaches  free  will, 
not  surrender  of  the  body  and  the  soul  to 
another  human  being.  The  Jew  prays  directly 
to  his  God.  not  through  an  intermediary. 
Judaism  is  a  religion  of  hope  and  not  despair. 
It  insists  that  humankind  and  society  are 
perfectible.  Moreover,  we  offer  more  than  a 
disembodied  faith  system.  We  are  a  people 
of  faith,  a  caring  community  of  Jews.  In 
other  words,  we  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  vrtsdom  and  experience,  of  warmth  and 
love,  to  offer  to  our  troubled  world,  and  we 
Jews  ought  to  be  proud  to  speak  about  It 
frankly,  freely,  and  with  dignity. 

Now  I  am  painfully  aware  that  much  of 
what  I  had  to  say  tonight  was  disheartening. 
Would  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  echo  the  hope-filled 
mood  that  prevailed  when  last  we  assembled 
here  in  Boston  For  that  matter.  I  would 
have  liked  to  resurrect  Harry  Truman — but. 
alas,  resurrection  Is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of 
Israel  and  not  to  the  soli  of  America.  And  so 
we  must  face  grim  reality  as  It  Is. 

But  this  must  not  dispirit  us  Pessimism  Is 
a  waste  of  time,  a  kind  of  "Intellectual  trea- 
son, "  and  we  must  avoid  it  at  aU  costs  If  we 
fail  or  fall  back  it  is  not  because  we  are  weak 
or  because  others  have  stood  in  our  way  but 
because  we  have  denied  our  own  potentiali- 
ties. Our  world  Is  what  we  make  of  It. 

Look  back  and  see  We  have  been  guilty  of 
flaws  and  failures  But  we  have  also  pursued 
excellence  and  created  an  occasional  splash 
of  grandeur.  Sure  it  Is  tough  to  be  a  Jew. 
S'ls  allemol  schwer  tsu  zaln  a  Yld.  But  It  Is 
not  as  tough  now  as  it  was  40  years  ago  in 
Germany — or  90  years  ago  in  Russla^-or  500 
years  ago  in  Spain  We  have  come  a  long  way. 
In  the  Diaspora  and  in  the  Return  What  we 
have  already  achieved  gives  promise  of  what 
we  can  do. 

So  look  ahead  with  me  and  see  what  I  see: 

I  see  our  young  people  In  our  schools, 
fascinated  by  the  electronic  marvels  that  un- 
lock the  world,  learning  how  to  manage  and 
utilize  what  Is  new  while  simultaneously  dis- 
covering the  rich  wisdom  and  soul-satlsfylng 
beauty  of  our  faith. 

I  see  them  then  as  young  adults,  reaching 
out  to  their  communities,  giving  of  the 
warmth  of  our  heritage,  demonstrating  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Jew.  And  I  see  Judaism  en- 
riched and  strengthened  by  the  ideas  and 
energy  of  those  who  choose  to  Join  Its  ranks 

I  see  an  Israel  flourishing  in  the  true  ful- 
fillment of  the  Zionist  dream,  at  peace  with 
its  neighbors,  blending  its  skills  and  Intellect 
with  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  other 
peoples  living  in  the  cradle  of  civilization,  so 
that  all  can  be  nourished  by  the  wealth  of 
God's  good  earth. 

I  see  an  Amerl^  that  pursues  its  national 
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purpose,  that  acts  firmly  on  the  moral  prin- 
ciples that  gave  It  birth,  that  once  more  pro- 
vides hope  and  leadership  to  the  world — not 
because  It  has  more  guns  or  more  steel  or 
more  wealth  than  other  nations  but  because 
It  has  more  faith  In  life,  liberty.  Justice  and 
the  well-being  of  humankind. 

Are  these  dreams?  One  could  call  them 
that.  But  Joseph  was  called  a  dreamer.  Herzl 
was  a  dreamer.  Martin  Luther  King  had  a 
dream.  Our  grandparents  crossing  the  At- 
lantic in  steerage  were  dreamers.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  British  thought  Jefferson 
was  a  dreamer. 

They  were  dreamers  all.  but  doers  as  well. 
It  was  the  dreamer  within  them  that  saw 
what  the  cynics  and  pessimists  can  never 
see:  that  the  beginning  point  for  a  better 
world  Is  the  belief  that  It  is  possible.  Our 
dreams  can  come  true.  Let  us  therefore 
dream — and  let  us  go  forward. 

RZCOMMENDATIONS   Or  THl   PKESIDENT  TO  THE 

SexH  UAHC  Genehal  Assembly 
1. 1  call  upon  this  General  Assembly  to  ap- 
prove and  vigorously  to  Implement  the  vital 
resolutions  submitted  by  the  Commission  on 
Social  Action,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  urgent  Issues  of  economic  Justice 
on  the  American  scene,  threats  to  civil  lib- 
erties, and  Nuclear  Arms  Control. 

2.  I  call  upon  this  General  Assembly  to 
approve  the  following  resolution  on  Peace 
In  the  Middle  East: 

(a)  We  continue  to  cherish  the  Camp 
David  Accords  as  an  historic  and  magnifi- 
cent break-through  for  peace,  and  we  main- 
tain our  profound  conviction  that  the  Camp 
David  process  Is  the  only  viable  avenue  for 
the  achievement  of  peace  In  the  Mid-East. 

(b)  We  deplore  the  widespread  and  un- 
critical flirtation  with  the  so-called  Saudi 
plan  for  peace.  The  document  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  Security  Council  resolution  242 
and  338.  It  utters  no  call  for  negotiations. 
Rather.  It  Is  a  take  It  or  leave  it  ultimatum 
that  would  impose  a  PLO  state  on  Israel's 
borders,  with  Its  capital  In  Jerusalem.  It  Is 
a  prescription  for  war,  not  peace. 

(c)  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
sophisticated  arms  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing AWACS,  which  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  supply  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  regard 
this  lavish  and  reckless  arsenal  of  arms  as  a 
serious  menace  to  the  security  of  Israel  and 
to  the  arms  balance  of  the  area.  We  believe 
It  Is  contrary  to  American  Interests,  and  we 
call  upon  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  take  effective  measures  to  safeguard  Is- 
rael's qualitative  edge  through  strategic  co- 
operation between  stable  democratic  allies. 

(d)  We  call  upon  this  Union — through 
ARZA,  KADIMA,  and  Its  Commission  on 
Social  Action — to  mount  a  massive  educa- 
tional effort  to  safeguard  Israel's  security, 
welfare,  and  safety  in  a  dangerous  period 
In  which  many  nations  seem  willing  to  sac- 
rifice the  only  democratic  state  in  the  Middle 
East  to  the  exigencies  and  temptations  of 
oil  and  petrodollars. 

3.  I  endorse  the  resolution  on  Israel  and 
the  Prophetic  Vision,  submitted  by  ARZA  and 
KADIUA,  our  rapidly  growing  Reform  Zion- 
ist movements. 

I  further  call  upon  this  constituency  to 
support  their  drive  aimed  to  achieve  a  mem- 
bership of  100,000  for  the  forthcoming 
World  Zionist  Congress. 

4.  I  am  delighted  that  the  UAHC  Board 
of  Trustees  has  approved  my  recommenda- 
tion, made  at  its  November  23.  1980  meeting. 
regarding  Right-wing  Extremism  and  I 
therefore  caU  on  this  General  Assembly  to 
accept  Its  recommendation  on  this  score. 

6.  The  publication  of  the  UAHC  Torah 
Commentary  represents  an  historic  contri- 
bution to  a  living  and  growing  Jewish  faith. 
I  therefore  call  upon  our  congregations  to 
m»ka  full  use  of  this  exceptional  resource 


by  making  It  available  in  the  pews,  using  It 
for  adult  education  and  urging  every  Jewish 
family  to  make  It  the  centerpiece  of  their 
home  libraries. 

6.  In  order  to  lecul  the  Jewish  school  into 
the  new  age  of  electronic  education,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  UAHC: 

(a)  Identify  members  of  our  UAHC  con- 
gregations who  are  professionals  Involved  in 
all  phases  of  television  production  to  solicit 
their  counsel  and  assistance. 

(b)  Develop  a  clear  set  of  priorities  for 
that  which  we  hope  to  offer  to  our  people, 
akin  to  the  new  UAHC  Curriculum  for  Jew- 
ish education;  Including  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  adults,  liturgy,  music,  classic 
literature,  the  best  of  our  rich  and  unique 
Jewish  heritage. 

(c)  Produce  otir  own  library  of  UAHC 
television  programs  and  acquire  rights  to 
existing  programs  of  Jewish  content  to  add 
to  our  collection. 

(d)  Develop  an  international  distribution 
system  of  our  programs,  so  that  we  might 
supply  national  broadcast  networks  and 
their  affiliates,  cable  ssytems  and  their  pro- 
gram suppliers,  synagogues,  camps,  schools 
and  homes  with  the  very  beet  of  Jewish  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  Assist  UAHC  congregations  In  the  pro- 
duction of  their  own  progrsons,  through  the 
creation  of  sample  scripts  and  formats. 

(f )  Aggressively  solicit  the  charitable  gifts 
required  for  production,  acquisitions  and 
purchase  of  air  time  when  necessary,  to  en- 
sure a  Jewish  presence  in  the  medltun  of 
television. 

7.  We  are  deeply  grateful  that  the  UAHC, 
through  the  devoted  and  far-seeing  efforts 
of  Rabbi  Philip  Hlat.  has  been  able  to  gather 
for  exhibition  at  this  Biennial,  and  sub- 
sequently In  prominent  museums  through- 
out the  country,  some  extraordinary  frag- 
ments of  the  treasure  of  historic  Polish  Jew- 
ish life — Art  and  Artifacts — Lost  and  Redis- 
covered. We  are  gratified  by  the  agresments 
reached  with  the  Polish  authorities  and  we 
encourage  efforts  by  Rabbi  Hlat  and  his  as- 
sociates to  pursue  similar  agreements  with 
other  countries  where  such  brands  plucked 
from  the  fire  may  be  found. 

8. 1  have  frequently  urged  upon  this  move- 
ment the  development  in  every  synagogue  of 
a  caring  community,  with  attention  to  the 
emotional  and  personal  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual members.  Not  only  the  widows,  the 
widowers,  the  single  parents,  the  divorced, 
the  ill,  and  the  elderly,  but  all  of  us  have 
needs  that  require  sympathy,  compassion, 
caring,  and  individual  concern.  It  Is  most 
gratifying  that  this  concept  has  become  one 
of  the  major  themes  of  this  Biennial  and 
that  we  will  be  dealing  with  practical  ways 
to  organize  such  a  program  in  the  congrega- 
tion. I  call  upon  all  UAHC  congregations  and 
affiliated  bodies  to  translate  these  techniques 
into  effective  and  ongoing  programs  to  make 
our  synagogues  deeply  human  and  caring 
communities. 

9.  We  must  protect  the  rights  of  children 
Issuing  from  Jewish  intermarriages  in 
which  a  divorce  occurs.  Increasingly,  rabbis 
and  lay  leaders  throughout  the  country  have 
shared  with  me  the  anguish  of  Jewish  parents 
whose  non-Jewish  spouses  have  been  given 
custody  of  the  children  and  then  reluse  to 
continue  to  rear  them  as  Jews.  But  there  are 
legal  safeguards  available  for  such  children. 

Accordingly.  I  seek  the  concurrence  of  this 
General  Assembly  for  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference of  legal  experts  who  will  help  us  to 
prepare  guidelines  for  pre  and  post-nuptual 
proceedings,  and  who  will  make  themselves 
available  where  necessary  for  authoritative 
advice  and  testimony. 

10.  In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  work 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Reform  Jewish  Out- 
reach, chaired  by  David  Belin  and  populated 
by  the  best  and  brightest  minds  of  our  move- 
ment. I  call  upon  this  General  Assembly  to 


adopt  the  Task  Force  Report  and  Its  several 
recommendations.  So  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  outstanding  document  not  be  a  hollow 
gesture,  I  urge  this  Assembly  to  call  upon  the 
entire  Reform  movement  to  establish  a  fund 
which  will  provide  sufficient  resources  to  im- 
plement this  far-reaching,  forward  thinking 
program. 

PROPER  INTERPRETATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS  IN  S.  898,  THE 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COM- 

PETITION    AND     DEREGULATION 
ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  7.  1981.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  obtained  unanimous 
consent  to  add  some  explanatory  re- 
marks to  the  record  regarding  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  898,  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Competition  and  Deregulation  Act 
of  1981,  introduced  by  myself  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
October  6,  1981,  entitled  "Interconnec- 
tion and  Pricing  of  Exchange  Access." 
Included  in  those  remarks  was  the  state- 
ment that  "It  (the  amendment)  is  not 
intended  to  affect  current  payments  be- 
ing made  pursuant  to  the  separations 
and  settlements  procedures  for  A.T.  & 
T.  or  the  payments  for  access  by  other 
carriers  under  the  ENFIA  agreement." 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  this  ref- 
erence to  affecting  the  payments  for 
access  by  other  carriers  is  not  intended 
as  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
terms  of  that  agreement.  Indeed,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  current  ENFIA 
agreement  in  March  of  1982,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  requirement  of  equality 
in  the  amendment  will  be  controlling, 
except  that  the  existing  separations  and 
settlements  agreements  shall  not  be 
affected. 

Also,  section  229(e)  of  S.  898,  as 
amended,  permits  A.T.  &  T.  and  its 
patent  licensees  to  limit  the  terms  of 
their  patent  license  and  "grantback" 
patent  licenses,  respectively,  to  a  term 
of  5  years.  I  would  like  to  clarify  that 
this  subsection  is  intended  to  create  a 
mechanism  for  the  renegotiation  after 
5  years  of  royalty  rates  for  any  patent 
license  granted  by  A.T.  &  T.  under  sec- 
tion X  of  the  final  judgment  prescribed 
in  section  229(a)  (the  1956  consent 
decree)  and  for  any  patent  license 
granted  back  to  A.T.  &  T.  in  accordance 
with  section  X  of  the  consent  decree. 

Nothing  in  section  229(e),  however, 
modifies  the  underlying  obligation  of 
A.T.  ti  T.  and  its  a£Bliates  to  grant  patent 
licenses  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  section 
X  of  such  judgment  for  the  full  term  of 
the  patent  and  any  renewals  thereof 
(and  at  royalty  rates  established  as  spe- 
cified in  section  X),  but  such  arrange- 
ments can  now  be  through  a  succession 
of  5 -year  licenses. 

Thus,  where  A.T.  &  T.  elects  to  issue 
a  patent  license  for  an  initial  period  of 
5  years,  it  is  intended  that  A.T.  k  T.  and 
the  licensee  will  begin  negotiations  for 
a  consecutive  license  before  the  initial 
licensing  term  expires,  so  that,  while 
the  royalty  rates  may  change,  there 
should  be  no  hiatus  between  license 
terms. 

In  making  these  clarifying  remarks, 


I  would  emphasize  that  I  have  consulted 
with  Senator  Packwood  and  he  is  in 
full  accordance  with  my  understanding 
of  these  provisions. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
reat  Resolution  50,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50) 
re-afflrmlng  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982.   1983.  and  1984. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
yielding  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
leadership  on  this  most  difBcult  issue. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  he  presented  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. I  hope  that  every  one  of  our  col- 
leagues will  pay  close  attention  to  the 
observations  which  he  has  made  not 
only  in  his  statement  in  the  CSiamber 
yesterday  but  also  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  separate  views  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Doicznici.  because 
these  views  are  remarkable  for  their 
candor  and  the  directness  with  which 
they  address  the  Nation's  fiscal  prob- 
lems. 

So  my  appreciation  is  heartfelt  to  the 
Senator  not  only  for  his  courtesy  to  me 
but  also  for  his  leadership. 

Twenty-five  years  from  now  how  will 
things  be  in  this  coimtry?  Will  things  be 
better,  about  the  same,  or  somewhat 
worse? 

Tliat  is  a  question  which  I  put  re- 
cently to  a  group  of  high  school  students 
at  Langley  High  School  in  McLean.  Va., 
and  there  ensued  a  lively  discussim. 
Some  of  the  students  pointed  out  that 
we  are  facing  an  energy  crisis  and  that 
probably  that  would  cause  a  deteriora- 
tion in  our  standard  of  living.  Others 
expressed  concern  about  the  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste,  economic  problems,  the 
threat  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  various  other  issues  which  they 
thought  really  signaled  bad  times  ahead. 

Others  of  the  students  suggested  more 
optimistic  trends  and  basically  thouglit 
things  would  be  better  a  few  years  from 
now. 

But  one  young  lady  stopped  the  dis- 
cussion dead  in  its  tracks  when  she  said : 
"Walt  a  minute.  Senator.  How  things 
will  be  25  years  from  now  really  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  leadership  this  coun- 
try gets." 


That  young  lady  was  right,  and  yet  I 
sometimes  sense  that  even  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  be  leaders,  to  be 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  those  who 
serve  our  coimtry  in  other  positions  of 
leadership  have  forgotten  that  upon  our 
leadership  hinges  the  future  of  our 
country. 

I  do  not  happen  to  believe  in  political 
predestination.  I  do  not  think  how 
things  are  going  to  turn  out  next  year  or 
5  years  or  20  years  from  now  are  already 
ordained.  I  think  it  depends  on  the  deci- 
sions which  we,  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, make  in  this  body  today  and  every 
day,  but  particularly  as  we  deal  with 
this  budget  resolution. 

The  Senate  expresses  its  leadership 
and  its  vision  of  the  future  of  America 
in  a  great  many  diflferent  ways.  But, 
perhaps,  in  no  other  instrument  do  we 
express  in  such  a  comprehensive  way  our 
vision  of  what  the  future  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  as  we  do  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

A  year  ago  President  Reagan  was 
elected  to  oflBce  promising  to  cut  taxes, 
increase  defense  spending,  and  balance 
the  budget.  Over  the  years  the  notion  of 
balancing  the  budget  had  gradually 
taken  root  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  had 
gradually  come  to  see,  at  the  urging  of 
economists  and  many  people  who  ran 
for  office  and  just  from  their  everyday 
experience  in  observing  what  happens 
through  the  excesses  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, that  there  is  a  direct  cause-and-ef- 
fect  relationship  between  budget  deficits 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  cost 
of  living,  what  economists  call  inflation. 

So  by  the  time  Mr.  Reagan  took  office 
earlier  this  year,  about  10  months  ago, 
public  opinion  polls  showed  massive, 
overwhelming  support  for  the  notion  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget.  Some 
polls  showed  2-to-l  majorities  of  the 
country  favored  such  a  move,  and  many 
other  public  opinion  polls  showed  as 
high  as  85  percent  of  American  voters 
thought  it  was  important  to  balance 
Federal  outlays  with  revenues,  and  to  do 
so  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation. 

This  sentiment  and  mood  as  Congress 
convened  in  January  was  refiected 
among  Senators  and  also  among  our 
counterparts  in  the  other  body.  This 
summer  we  passed  a  massive  tax  cut,  a 
$750  billion  reduction  in  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  the  American  people,  a  tax  cut  which 
affects  in  a  favorable  and.  I  think,  equi- 
table manner  every  taxpayer  in  this 
country;  we  reduced  marginal  income 
tax  rates  and  provided  needed  and  long 
overdue  incentives  to  the  business  sector 
through  tax  reductions  and,  at  almost 
the  same  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Budget  Committee  we  passed  a  his- 
toric budget  reconciliation  bill  which  re- 
duced Federal  spending  by  $35.2  billion, 
and  did  it  in  a  parliamentary  procedure 
which  had  simply  not  been  used  on  that 
scale  before,  although  it  had  been  tested 
a  year  earlier. 

So  when  we  went  home  for  the  August 
recess,  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  people 
thought  there  had  been  a  basic  change 
in  the  direction  that  Congress  and  the 
Nation  were  moving,  and  somehow  after 


a  generation  of  wandering  around  in  a 
fiscal  quagmire  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  prepared  to  take  the  high 
ground  and  make  the  tough  decisions 
necessary  to  put  this  Nation's  economy 
back  in  shape. 

Somehow-  when  we  came  back  from  the 
August  recess  that  sense  of  purpose  and 
dedication,  that  sense  that  a  basic 
change  in  direction  had  occurred,  had 
begun  to  evaporate. 

Now,  just  a  few  weeks  later  the  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget  seems  to  be  receding. 
The  budget  process  is  in  a  shambles,  and 
those  of  us  who  see  ourselves  as  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  fiscal  discipline  are 
on  the  defensive 

Mr  President,  we  are  all  eager  to  act 
upon  this  resolution  and  then  to  get  on 
with  the  long  overdue  recess  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  But  I  think  before 
we  act  we  ought  to  reflect  not  only  on 
what  we  are  about  to  do  but  on  where  we 
have  been,  and  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
particularly  in  the  light  of  news  in  the 
morning  paper  whether  or  not  it  is  really 
important  to  balance  the  budget  and,  if 
so,  why  is  it  important. 

Do  budget  deficits  really  matter  or  is 
this  just  some  kind  of  myth  or  folklore 
that  has  grown  up  over  the  last  2  or  3 
decades?  We  might  also  ask  ourselves 
why  it  seems  that  the  wheels  are  coming 
off  the  budget  process?  Is  it  important 
that  we  do  something  about  it  and,  if  so. 
can  we  do  anything  about  it? 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  maule  a  remarkable  speech  to 
the  Senate.  He  addressed  a  nearly  empty 
Chamber,  and  now  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  the  same,  but  I  person- 
ally hope  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  be  motivated  to  read  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  his 
recitation  of  the  efforts  of  his  party  to 
cut  Federal  spending  and  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  or  at  least  to  move  in 
that  direction. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  a 
formidable  leader  and  certainly  one  of 
the  foremost  orators  of  our  time.  I  am 
skeptical,  I  must  say,  that  he  will  be  able 
to  persuade  the  people  of  this  country  of 
the  basic  accuracy  of  the  portrayal  which 
he  put  before  the  Senate  yesterday.  The 
notion  that  somehow  it  has  been  the 
dedication  of  his  party  to  balance  the 
budget  and  cut  spending  simply  does  not 
square  up  with  my  recollection  of  how 
things  have  been,  not  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  every  instance  members  of 
his  party  have  been  fiscally  irresponsible 
and  members  of  my  party  have  been  im- 
swervingly  fiscally  responsible. 

But  the  general  thrust  of  politics  in 
this  country  for  the  last  25  years  has  been 
more  or  less  the  opposite  of  what  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  South  Csot)- 
lina  to  be  suggesting  In  general,  the 
main  concern  of  his  party  has  been  to 
identify  needs  in  this  country  among 
various  constituent  groups,  and  then  to 
create  and  fund  programs  to  serve  those 
needs. 

The  main  preoccupation  of  my  party 
has  been  to  propose  ways  to  operate  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  more  economi- 
cal manner  and  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending. 
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Obviously.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  overlap  between  these  two 
functions.  There  have  been  Members  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  perceived 
urgent  and  worthy  needs  in  the  country 
and  have  proposed  new  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  there  have  certainly  been 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina himself,  who  have  shown  great 
leadership  in  trying  to  restrain  this 
growth  In  Federal  spending.  But,  by  and 
large,  the  two  parties,  the  party  frac- 
ture line,  if  I  may  express  it  that  way, 
on  spending  Issues  has  been  that  the 
Democrats  have  favored  more  spending 
for  the  last  25  or  30  years,  and  Repub- 
licans, by  and  large,  have  favored  less. 

So  I  found  it  quite  extraordinary  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
make  such  a  point  yesterday  of  high- 
lighting those  efforts  of  his  party  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending.  Frankly,  his 
views  are  views  which  I  do  not  think  are 
going  to  wash.  My  party  has  not  been  in 
control  of  either  House  of  Congress  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in  that 
time  many  economic  changes  have  oc- 
curred In  America. 

For  example,  since  the  last  time  prior 
to  this  year  that  the  Republican  Party 
was  In  control  of  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  the  gross  national  product 
measured  in  constant  dollars  has  in- 
creased about  150  percent.  Personal  in- 
come in  this  country  has  risen  about  100 
I>ercent.  Unfortunately,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  Inflation  has  increased  1,000 
percent.  Does  anybody  in  the  Chamber 
recall  what  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  the  last  time 
that  members  of  my  party  were  in  con- 
trol of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate? 

Well,  I  looked  it  up  overnight,  and  it 
was  exactly  1.2  percent.  In  the  period 
since  my  party  last  controlled  this  Cham- 
ber I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  value  of  money 
has  depreciated  to  the  point  where  by  the 
time  we  got  back  in  control  of  one  Cham- 
ber it  took  $3  to  buy  what  $1  would  have 
bought  25  years  earlier.  In  those  days, 
the  last  time  Republicans  had  a  chance 
to  nm  things  around  here,  mortgage 
loans  were  at  about  5  percent  and  the 
prime  rate  was  in  that  same  range. 

Federal  spending,  interestingly  enough. 
In  those  days,  the  last  time  Republicans 
had  control  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  was  running  at  the  rate  of  $70 
billion.  By  the  time  we  got  our  next  turn 
at  bat  it  was  running  at  the  rate  of  $700 
billion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  I  do  not 
think  that  that  10 -fold  Increase  rests 
only  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  But  when  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  makes  such  a  great  point  of 
trying  to  rewrite  history  to  show  that  his 
party  has  been  leading  the  way  toward 
fiscal  responsibUity,  I  think  somebody 
needs  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  think  It  is  also  important  to  recall 
that  during  this  period  of  enormous 
spending  there  was  also  an  enormous,  a 
massive,  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  this  country,  and  yet  despite  that 
tax  increase  it  still  was  not  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  tremendous  unparal- 
leled rate  of  spending.  So,  in  consequence, 


the  national  debt,  which  was  $270  billion, 
rose  to  more  than  $1  trillion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  also  made  a  great  point  of  sug- 
gesting that  President  Reagan's  program 
has  failed.  I  think  I  am  recalling  accu- 
rately his  observation  that  the  President 
has  won  many  battles  but  he  is  losing  the 
war. 

Frankly.  I  am  greatly  upset  by  the  no- 
tion that  somehow  if  Ronald  Reagan  has 
not  been  able  to  untangle  in  10  months, 
with  some  time  out  to  recuperate  at  the 
hospital,  he  has  not  been  able  to  untangle 
in  10  months  what  took  us  25  years  to 
get  into,  that  somehow  he  is  a  failure. 

Now,  again,  I  am  not  suggesting  that, 
in  many  instances,  my  party  was  not  an 
accomplice  to  the  fiscal  crimes  of  the  last 
quarter  century.  But  I  would  just  remind 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
every  program  which  is  now  running  out 
of  control,  every  one  of  these  entitlement 
programs,  every  one  of  the  appropriation 
programs,  the  huge  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt,  all  of  these  things  were  ap- 
proved during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
when  his  party  controlled  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  And  the  notion  that  the 
President  has  failed  because  he  has  not 
got  this  thing  completely  straightened 
out  in  10  months  simply  will  not  wash. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  When 
President  Reagan  took  ofQce  in  January, 
the  prime  rate  was,  as  I  recall  it,  about 
21  Vz  percent.  It  is  down  about  6  points 
in  10  months,  not  entirely,  I  will  admit, 
due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
policies  but  also  due  to  some  other  fac- 
tors beyond  his  control. 

The  mortgage  rates  have  declined 
somewhat.  The  latest  Increases  in  the 
consumer  price  levels,  although  still  far 
too  high  for  my  peace  of  mind  and  com- 
fort, have  declined  out  of  the  double 
digit  range  for  the  first  time  in  some 
months.  We  are  making  some  progress. 

But  I  think  the  important  thing,  in 
the  context  of  the  Senator's  remarks  to 
this  body  last  night,  is  that  the  President 
at  no  time  has  promised  overnight  re- 
sults. In  fact,  on  every  occasion  that  I 
can  recall,  the  President  hsis  been  care- 
ful to  make  it  clear  that  he  thinks  we 
are  engaged  in  a  lengthy  process. 

On  the  first  day,  indeed,  in  the  very 
first  hour  that  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Reagan  said  this  in 
his  Inaugural  address: 

We  must  act  today  in  order  to  preserve 
tomorrow.  And  let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing— we're  going  to  begin  to  act  begin- 
ning today. 

The  economic  Ills  we  suffer  have  come  upon 
us  over  several  decades. 

They  will  not  go  away  In  days,  weeks  or 
months,  but  they  will  go  away. 

This  theme,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
lengthy,  drawn-out  struggle  to  set  right 
processes  and  conditions  which  were  a 
long  time  going  wrong,  has  been  repeated 
by  the  President  over  and  over  again. 

On  February  18,  in  his  address  before 
the  joint  session  of  Congress,  he  said. 

True,  It'll  take  time  for  the  favorable  ef- 
fects of  our  proposals  to  be  felt.  So  we  must 
begin  now.  The  people  are  watching  and 
waiting.  They  don't  demand  miracles.  They 
do  expect  us  to  act. 

And  again  on  April  28,  in  an  address 
before  a  joint  session,  he  said: 


Because  of  the  extent  of  our  economy's 
sickness,  we  know  that  the  cure  will  not 
come  quickly,  and  that  even  with  our  pack- 
age, progress  will  come  In  inches  and  feet, 
not  In  miles. 

On  September  24,  in  a  televised  address 
to  the  Nation,  the  President  said: 

But  let  me  be  the  first  to  say  that  our 
problems  won't  suddenly  disappear  next 
week,  next  month  or  next  year.  We're  just 
starting  down  a  road  that  I  believe  will  lead 
us  out  of  the  economic  swamp  we've  been  In 
so  long.  It  11  take  time  for  the  effect  of  the 
tax  rate  deduction  to  be  felt  In  Increased 
savings,  productivity  and  new  jobs.  It  will 
also  take  time  for  the  deficits  which  have 
brought  us  to  near  runaway  Inflation  and 
ruinous  Interest  rates.  The  important  thing 
now  Is  to  hold  a  firm,  steady  course. 

And,  again,  on  October  1,  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  a  news  conference: 

"Our  programs  won't  be  Instantaneous. 
The  mistakes  of  four  decades  cant  be 
turned  around  in  eight  months." 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  not  working  because 
it  has  not  produced  a  miracle  in  10 
months  simply  does  not  make  sense. 

Now,  perhaps  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  others  can  convince  the 
American  public  that  his  party  has  a 
good  record  on  economic  matters  over 
the  last  quarter  century.  I  doubt  it.  But, 
frankly,  that  is  not  the  real  issue.  Nor, 
I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  will  we  gain 
anything  by  going  back  over  the  last 
25  years  and  showing  all  the  times  that 
we  voted  not  to  increase  spending  or 
not  to  increase  the  debt  or  all  the  times 
when  our  fiscal  policies.  If  they  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  been  better  than 
what  in  fact  were  adopted  by  the  long- 
time majority  party  in  this  Chamber. 
Because  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  care  anything  about  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past,  whether  it  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina's  version  of 
the  past  of  my  version  of  the  past. 

I  think  the  only  thing  the  people  of 
this  country  care  about  is  the  future. 
And  that  is  where  we  ought  to  focus  our 
attention. 

Demosthenes,  the  great  Athenian 
statesman,  was  asked  why  the  citizenry 
of  Athens  failed  to  rally  against  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  341 
B.C.  Demosthenes  blamed  the  leaders  for 
failing  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  people: 
They  did  not  dare  to  ask  the  citizenry  to 
make  the  sacrifices  as  they  had  so 
valiantly  in  the  past. 

He  said: 

If  you  analyze  the  problem  correctly,  you 
will  conclude  that  the  critical  problem  is 
chiefly  due  to  those  who  try  to  please  the 
citizens  rather  than  tell  them  what  they 
need  too  hear. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  purpose  this 
morning  to  put  in  the  Record  what  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  need  to 
hear,  not  necessarily  what  anyone  will 
especially  want  to  hear,  although  I  hope 
it  wiU  not  be  displeasing  to  them,  but 
because  I  think  more  important  than 
anything  is  for  us  to  be  utterly  frank 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  And  that 
is  the  reason  why.  at  the  outset,  I  rose  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Domenici,  for  the  re- 
markable candor  of  the  committee  report 
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which    accompanies    this    budget    res- 
olution. 

During  the  consideration  of  this 
budget  resolution,  I  came  to  this  con- 
clusion: if  we  do  not  get  Federal  spend- 
ing imder  control,  this  coimtry  is  going 
to  go  through  the  wringer,  and  there  is 
no  two  ways  about  it. 

As  we  listened  to  various  economists, 
we  heard  different  projections  of  what 
different  budget  deficits  might  result 
imder  different  sets  of  economic  assump- 
tions. We  were  told  that,  on  the  optimis- 
tic side,  without  changes  in  the  under- 
lying programs,  the  legal  assumptions  on 
which  we  based  our  projections,  the 
budget  deficits  of  up  to  $260  billion  might 
occur  in  the  next  3  years. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
some  others  thought  that  even  that  large 
estimate  was  too  low  and  that  the  deficit 
might  rise  to  $395  billion  or  more. 

This  week,  in  both  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Washington  Post,  even 
these  stupendous  estimated  budget  defi- 
cits were  eclipsed  when  it  was  projected 
that  deficits  would  rise  even  higher  than 
the  highest  numbers  which  had  been 
suggested  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  at 
this  time  two  articles,  one  from  the  Mon- 
day December  7,  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  another  from  the  December  8  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  we  permit  the 
deficits  which  are  projected  in  these  two 
articles,  or  any  of  the  other  projections 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public,  to  occur,  we  are 
going  to  have  agonizing  pain  through- 
out our  economy. 

Now  I  do  not  just  mean  economic  pain 
in  the  sense  of  some  sort  of  abstraction 
which  will  just  be  a  blip  on  the  eco- 
nomist's chart,  but  I  mean  a  human 
tragedy  of  enormous  proportions.  In- 
terest rates,  which  have  been  falling,  tmd 
which  I  personally  expect  to  fall  for  sev- 
eral more  months,  in  my  view  cannot 
continue  to  fall,  and  in  fact  will  turn 
around  and  go  the  other  way.  if  we  let  a 
deficit  of  this  size  occur;  or  even  if  the 
Congress  sends  the  signal  to  the  credit 
markets  that  we  are  going  to  permit  such 
a  deficit  to  occur. 

If  we  let  a  deficit  of  this  magnitude, 
or  anythlntt  even  approaching  this  scale 
of  $260,  $300.  $350.  or  $400  billion,  occur 
over  the  next  3  years,  inflation,  which 
has  at  last  dropped  below  the  double- 
digit  rate  of  Increase,  is  bound  to  rise 
again. 

What  that  translates  into  In  human 
terms  is  young  couples  who  cannot  buy 
houses,  businesses  that  will  be  driven 
to  the  wall  and  into  bankruptcy,  millions 
of  people  thrown  out  of  jobs,  and  the 
kind  of  economic  malaise  which  is  simply 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  America 
as  a  land  of  rising  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  I  am  not  an  economic  predestina- 
tionist.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  let 
this  happen.  It  will  happen  if  we  fall 
to  act.  But  if  we  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  courage  to  take  the  steps  that  are 


necessary  at  an  early  date,  we  can  head 
off  this  kind  of  disaster. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  seek  to  do  so,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  the  budget  and 
the  appropriations  process  are  in  a 
shambles.  The  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Mr.  Dojcenici,  has  described 
the  resolution  which  we  now  consider  as 
not  meaningful. 

Senator  Hollings  has  used  the  word 
"sham"  to  describe  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  exactly  the  same  word,  inter- 
estingly enough,  has  been  used  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  House,  Mr,  Jones. 

I  think  that  is  an  accurate  character- 
ization. 

Here  we  are  on  the  8th  of  December 
and  we  are  still  operating  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  even  though  we  are 
far  into  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  I  note,  which  was 
adopted  in  a  chaotic  atmosphere  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  at  a  time  when 
nobody  really  knew  what  was  going  on. 

A  few  of  the  regular  appropriations 
bills  have  at  long  last  been  enacted,  but 
in  looking  at  the  status  of  appropria- 
tions bills  printed  in  oiu*  calendar  of 
business  I  note  that  those  few  which 
have  already  been  enacted  were  for  the 
most  part,  with  one  exception,  I  believe, 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
long  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  country  has  been  treated  to  a 
spectacle  of  economists,  staffers.  Sena- 
tors, and  Representatives  squabbling 
over  budget  estimates.  In  addition  to 
everything  else,  we  have,  without  any 
real  control,  more  than  $800  billion  in 
the  pipeline  which  will  spend  out  at  an 
undetermined  rate  of  outlay. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  this 
morning  to  criticize  but  to  advocate  what 
I  believe  is  the  only  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  our  country.  That 
is,  that  we  must  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing, that  we  must  do  so  immediately,  and 
that  we  must  balance  the  budget. 

You  can  Imagine,  therefore,  my  sur- 
prise, indeed  my  shock,  when  I  read  on 
the  front  page  of  this  morning's  news- 
paper that  one  of  the  top  advisers  of  the 
administration,  Mr.  William  Niskanen.  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, says,  in  effect,  that  "It  doesnt 
matter  whether  or  not  we  balance  the 
budget.  There  is  no  direct  or  indirect 
connection  between  deficits  and  infla- 
tion." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  if  this  Is  not  a 
remarkable  turn  of  events.  Here  we  have 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
others  of  his  party,  trying  to  lead  his 
party  onto  the  high  ground  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  think  with  great  suc- 
cess in  doing  so,  bringing  many  Mem- 
bers of  his  party  who  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  been  reluctant  to  give 
primary  emphasis  to  balancing  the 
budget  as  a  major  objective  of  national 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  this  is  hap- 
pening we  are  getting  signals  out  of  this 
administration  which  came  into  oflttce  on 
the  theme  of  fiscal  responsibility  sud- 
denly deciding  that  they  were  not  serious 
about  it  after  all. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues  this:  If  the 
notions  expressed  by  this  member  of  the 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers  takes  root 
within  this  administration  and  becomes 
the  policy  of  this  administration,  then 
this  country  is  going  to  go  through  the 
wringer.  And,  incidentally,  in  my  view, 
it  will  be  the  death  knell  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Party. 

I  do  not  say  that  with  any  pleasure. 
I  do  not  think  what  happens  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  of  prime  Importance, 
but  I  do  say  I  love  my  party.  It  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  intellectual 
and  political  life  of  America.  I  would 
regret  very  much  if  we  would  become 
associated  with  ideas  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  survive  as  a  viable, 
governing  party  in  this  country.  I  think 
that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  idea  which 
Mr.  Niskanen  is  advocating. 

Fortunately,  I  think  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  President,  or  others  in  positions  of 
responsibility  within  the  administration, 
will  take  seriously  or  adopt  Mr.  Niska- 
nen's  unusual  idea. 

There  are  few  Members  of  either  party. 
I  think,  in  this  Chamber,  who  agree  that 
deficits  do  not  matter.  In  checking,  per- 
sonally, with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished economists  of  this  country,  my 
staff  and  I  have  discovered  that  there  is 
little  support  for  this  idea.  Purely  by 
coincidence  within  the  last  10  days  we 
have  canvassed  a  number  of  the  thought 
leaders  within  the  economics  profession 
to  seek  their  ideas  about  how  the  econ- 
omy will  perform  in  1982  and  to  obtain 
their  recommendations  for  fiscal  «md 
monetary  policy. 

I  did  not  know  that  this  article  was 
going  to  appear  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing or  that  someone  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility would  make  such  a  breath- 
taking departure  from  past  economic 
thinking.  But  in  view  of  it,  I  would  like 
to  share  what  we  have  discovered  in 
talking  to  persons  within  the  economic 
profession  whose  judgment  I  respect. 

Paul  McCracken,  who  is  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  as  we  all 
know  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  says  that  the 
basic  task  of  Congress  Is  to  cut  spending. 

Otto  Eckstein,  the  foimder  and  presi- 
dent of  Data  Resources,  suggests  that 
the  need  of  our  economy  at  the  present 
time  is  for  massive  budget  cuts.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Eckstein,  supply  slders  in  the 
administration  saying  that  deficits  do 
not  matter  soimd  like  primitive  Keynes- 
ians.  Deficits,  according  to  Eckstein,  are 
a  major  obstacle  to  economic  growth  in 
the  early  eighties. 

Alan  Greenspan,  who  also  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Ford  administration 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  who.  of  course,  is  a  promi- 
nent and  highly  respected  private  eco- 
nomic adviser,  says  that  for  Congress 
the  primary  task  is  to  cut  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product, 
and  to  continually  reduce  Federal  defi- 
cits. 

Paul  Volcker.  as  vou  know,  has  testi- 
fied repeatedly  before  many  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  thrust, 
the  main  gist,  of  his  statement  has  been, 
over  and  over  again,  that  monetary 
policy  cannot  do  the  iob  alone,  that  it 
has  to  be  complemented  by  fiscal  policy. 
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Of  $180  billion  in  savings  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  deficits  will  take  up  $80 
billion  according  to  Dr.  Volcker.  His  con- 
clusion, which  I  share,  is  that  deficits 
do  matter. 

What  about  Wall  Street?  Well,  my 
staff  talked  to  Brian  Fabri.  an  economist 
with  Solomon  Bros.  His  recommenda- 
tion: Cut  the  growth  of  Government 
spending.  Wall  Street,  he  says,  "will  sit 
up  and  take  notice  if  cuts  are  made 
across  the  board  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams." 

The  same  general  opinion  is  expressed 
by  Gary  Wenglowski.  chief  economist 
for  Goldman,  Sachs,  and  others  with 
whom  we  have  talked  in  various  bank- 
ing and  stock  institutions  on  Wall  Street. 

I  think  that  is  the  essence  of  good 
policy  at  this  point.  There  are  a  lot  of 
wa^  to  shade  the  details,  but  the  real 
Issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are  ready  to 
bite  the  bullet  on  Federal  spending.  It 
will  not  be  easy.  I  do  not  suggest  that, 
however  necessary  it  is.  it  Is  going  to  be 
fun.  In  fact,  when  I  first  saw  the  so- 
called  Domenici  plan,  which  is  reported 
in  the  committee  report  in  Mr.  Do- 
MENici's  separate  views  beginning  on 
page  10, 1  was  appalled.  When  I  first  saw 
what  Senator  Domenici  was  proposing.  I 
said  to  myself.  "This  thing  is  political 
poison.  If  a  bunch  of  Republicans  get  be- 
hind a  plan  like  this,  there  is  no  telling 
what  kind  of  political  consequences  it  is 
going  to  have  for  our  party." 

That  was  my  first  reaction.  What  he 
was  seeking  to  do.  and  what  10  of  the  12 
Republican  members  of  the  Republican 
committee  ultimately  voted  to  do,  was 
literally,  without  precedent,  at  least  in 
my  experience,  to  suggest  that  we  were 
going  to  cut  by  half  the  massive  pro- 
jected deficits  of  the  next  3  years  by 
freezing  appropriated  accounts  for  a 
2-year  period,  forcing  those  appropri- 
ated account  programs  to  absorb  infla- 
tion within  their  operations.  He  was  pro- 
posing to  require  that  many  of  the  en- 
titlement programs,  the  so-called  sacred 
cows,  absorb  the  first  3  percent  of  infla- 
tion each  year.  And  he  was  suggesting 
some  revenue  enhancements. 

I  have  never  been  entirely  comfortable 
with  the  term  "revenue  enhancements" 
because  to  me  a  tax  increase  is  a  tax  in- 
crease by  any  other  name. 

When  I  first  looked  at  that,  frankly,  I 
thought  the  chairman  had  sort  of  gone 
aroimd  the  bend,  that  he  had  been  out  in 
the  hot  Sun  too  long.  But  the  more  I 
looked  at  it  the  more  I  realized  that  the 
program  that  he  advocated  is  exactly 
what  we  need,  though  perhaps  not  in 
final  detail.  There  are  many  ways  we 
could  arrive  at  the  same  goal,  but  the 
main  thrust  of  what  Senator  Domenici 
tried  to  get  through  the  committee  is 
absolutely  correct,  in  my  opinion.  I  still 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  politi- 
cally. I  do  not  back  away  from  that  for  a 
minute.  When  you  start  talking  about 
freezing  appropriated  accounts  and  tak- 
ing an  absorption  factor  into  the  entitle- 
ment programs,  you  are  talking  about 
something  that  could  be  excruciating  po- 
liticaUy. 

But  I  must  say  this:  However  tough 
that  is  going  to  be,  it  will  be  a  lot  easier 


than  the  alternative  of  letting  the  deficits 
occur  with  all  the  ramifications  of  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, a  collapsing  stock  market,  a  sag- 
ging bond  market,  the  flight  of  the  dollar, 
stagnation,  and  negative  growth  in  eco- 
nomic productivity. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  explain  that  and 
I  do  not  think,  if  we  let  this  country  go 
through  the  wringer,  that  is  good  poli- 
tics, either.  So.  Mr.  President,  after  look- 
ing at  it  a  long  time,  I  concluded  that 
what  Senator  Domenici  was  trying  to  do 
was  exactly  right;  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  these  programs,  hopefully  with 
a  surgical  scalpel  rather  than  a  meat  ax, 
and  flnd  some  places  where  we  can  save 
some  money  on  the  scale  that  he  sug- 
gested, reducing  by  at  least  half  the  pro- 
jected deficits  of  the  next  3  years. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
sacred  cows.  My  friends  in  the  Senate  all 
know  that  I  think  we  have  been  spending 
too  little  for  defense.  I  still  feel  that  way. 
Yet  I  suggested,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  suggested,  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $30  billion  in  defense  spending 
over  the  next  3  years;  not  because  I  do 
not  think  we  need  an  even  faster  increase 
in  defense,  but  because  I  am  convinced 
we  would  undermine  the  defense  capacity 
of  our  country  if  we  wreck  our  economy. 
And  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do  if  we  do  not  get  the  budget  under  con- 
trol, and,  second,  if  we  do  not  make  the 
budget  cuts  set  out  in  the  program  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

(Mr.  D'AMATO  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  tax  side,  I  am  frankly  loath  to  tin- 
ker around  with  the  tax  program  in  any 
way.  I  am  not  ready  to  support  nor  has 
anybody  suggested  that  we  retreat  an 
inch  from  the  basic  tax  reductions,  ac- 
celerated recovery,  and  so  on.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  program,  the  finest  I 
have  seen  in  the  3  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  But  there  is  some  room 
to  go  back  and  close  some  loopholes 
and  find  some  places  where  perhaps  we 
acted  too  hastily,  perhaps  some  excise 
taxes  that  have  not  been  raised  in  a 
generation,  some  user  fees,  some  of  the 
items  that  were  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's oriiglnal  $22  billion  package  of 
so-called  revenue  enhancements,  which 
he  sent  to  the  Congress  first  in  March 
and  then  renewed  his  reqeust  for  in 
September. 

Then,  when  I  looked  at  the  amount, 
the  $48  billion  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  was  proposing  to  increase, 
and  measured  it  against  the  $750  billion 
tax  cut  that  we  had  given  the  people  of 
this  country,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  an 
unreasonable  thing  to  include  such  a 
change  in  the  revenue  picture  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  package.  It  is  just  a  mod- 
eration and  a  minor  moderation  of  a  very 
large  tax  reduction. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  realize, 
when  people  start  talking  about  how 
tough  it  will  be  to  enact  a  program  along 
the  lines  that  Senator  Domenici  and 
most  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  favored,  that  even 
with  these  cuts,  we  are  not  talking  about 
actually  spending  less  in  1983  than  we 
did  in  1982,  nor  less  in  1984  than  we  did 


in  1983.  We  are  talking  about  moderat- 
ing the  rate  of  increase,  slowing  down 
the  rate  of  increase. 

Even  with  the  cuts  which  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  we  would  spend,  in  1984, 
$800  billion.  A  decade  ago.  we  were 
spending  more  at  the  level  of  less  than 
$300  billion.  An  increase  of  $500  billion 
in  19,  11.  or  12  years  is  nothing  to  be 
sneezed  at.  Even  so,  it  will  not  be  easy. 

To  those  who  say  such  spending  cuts 
and  restraint  in  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  an  impossible  dream,  I  want 
to  ask  this  question:  How  bad  do  things 
have  to  get  before  we  get  off  the  idea  of 
business  as  usual  in  this  country?  How 
many  savings  and  loans  have  to  go  imder, 
how  many  car  dealers,  how  many  build- 
ers and  small  business  firms  and  farm- 
ers have  to  go  bankrupt?  How  high  does 
the  unemployment  rate  have  to  go?  How 
much  inflation  do  we  have  to  suffer,  what 
does  the  interest  rate  have  to  rise  to 
before  we  are  willing  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem at  its  source? 

Interestingly  enough,  the  reluctance  In 
some  quarters  here,  in  official  Washing- 
ton, is  not  matched  by  the  people  at 
home.  In  Hershey,  Pa.,  in  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  in  Pueblo.  Colo.,  and  in  a  lot  of 
other  places  I  have  been  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  weeks.  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again,  whatever  you  do,  stick  to  your 
guns  and  get  the  budget  cuts  through 
and  do  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  anecdotal  report  of 
my  own  travels  is  supported  by  survey 
data  by  a  number  of  pollsters.  NBC  has 
done  a  poll.  Market  Opinion  Research 
has  done  a  number  of  polls  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

If  you  ask  people,  is  it  important  to  cut 
Federal  spending  and  balance  the 
budget,  no  matter  how  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion, a  majority  comes  back  and  says 
yes. 

If  you  start  by  asking  people,  do  you 
think  you  will  personally  be  hurt  by 
such  budget  cuts,  a  certain  number  of 
the  people  say.  yes,  we  think  we  will  be 
hurt.  It  is  instructive  of  the  American 
spirit  that  even  among  such  people  who 
believe  that  they  will  be  personally  hurt 
by  the  budget  cuts,  a  plurality  says,  "Go 
ahead  and  make  the  cuts  anyway,  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  can  be  done.  I  think 
these  cuts  must  be  done.  I  think  we 
should  act  on  the  proposal  which  Sena- 
tor Domenici  laid  before  the  Budget 
Committee  now,  today,  this  morning.  I 
have  done  everything  I  can  think  of  to 
try  get  this  body  to  support  Senator 
Domenici  in  that  effort.  I  did  everything 
I  could  think  of  to  get  the  President  to 
support  that  effort,  and  I  think  he  made 
a  dreadful  mistake  by  declining  to  do  so. 
I  shall  predict  to  my  colleagues  right  now 
that  when  he  comes  with  his  January 
budget  message,  it  is  going  to  look  very 
much  like  the  proposal  we  could  have 
passed  now.  My  only  reservation  is  this: 
I  think  we  could  pass  this  plan  with  sup- 
port from  the  White  House  today. 
Whether  that  will  be  possible  in  January 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President,  the  awful  part  of  it  is 
that  if  the  President  sends  his  message 


up  here.  say.  on  the  15th,  20th.  or  25th  of 
January — that  this  may  be  too  late.  I  am 
beginning  to  hear  a  lot  of  rumors  from 
downtown  that  maybe  his  message  is  not 
going  to  get  here  on  time;  it  may  be  de- 
layed. But  assuming  it  is  on  time  and  gets 
here  on  the  20th  of  January,  we  shall  be 
here  for  5  or  6  days,  a  couple  of  weeks, 
maybe,  then  we  go  out  for  the  Lincoln 
Day  recess.  By  the  time  we  get  back  and 
get  recovered  from  that  and  do  a  little 
housekeeping,  it  will  be  the  1st  of  March. 
If  we  follow  the  normal  course,  we  shall 
fiddle  around  with  hearings  and  foot- 
dragging  and  what  not,  and  it  will  be 
summer  before  we  even  start  to  act  on 
the  floor  on  whatever  the  President  sends 
up,  which  I  still  think  will  look  very  much 
like  the  plan  we  should  be  adopting  now 
before  we  recess  for  Christmas.  I  hope  I 
am  wrong  about  that  and  I  hope  we  can 
move  more  rapidly,  but  that  is  the  con- 
cern I  feel. 

EXHIBfT     1 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  7.  1981] 

AOMINISTKATION   PUTS  '82  DETICrr  AT 
tl09.1   BUXION 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon  and  Rich  Jaroslovsky) 

Washington. — New  Reagan  administration 
calculations  project  budget  deficits  of  $109.1 
billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  •152.3  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1983  and  (162  billion  In  fiscal 
1984.  given  current  budget  and  economic 
trends. 

These  preliminary  figures  reflect  a  new 
economic  forecast  President  Reagan  received 
Friday  from  his  advisers.  Both  the  forecast 
and  the  budget  estimates  may  change  before 
the  administration  completes  work  on  the 
new  budget  It  must  send  Congress  early  next 
year.  But  the  deficit  figures,  which  don't 
Include  additional  budget  cuts  Mr.  Reagan 
hopes  to  achieve  over  the  next  few  years,  are 
far  wider  than  the  administration  has  con- 
ceded previously. 

Last  September,  officials  estimated  a  (43.1 
billion  defli'lt  In  the  current  year,  which 
began  Oct.  1.  More  recently.  White  House 
officials  have  said  that  figure  could  swell  to 
$80  billion. 

The  new  projections  for  this  year  is  based 
on  an  administration  forecast  that  nominal 
gross  national  product,  the  nation's  output 
of  goods  and  services  measured  in  current 
prices,  win  Increase  7.9  percent  in  the  1982 
calendar  year.  That  would  be  the  lowest  rate 
of  nominal  growth,  which  determines  tax 
receipts,  since  1970;  the  low  projection  re- 
flects both  the  recession  and  an  expected 
slowdown  in  the  inflation  rate. 

AOVISEKS   DISAGREE 

Some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  advisers  complain 
that  the  forecast,  produced  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Is  too  pessimistic. 
They  maintain  that  the  forecast  fails  to  re- 
flect the  stimulative  effect  on  the  economy 
of  next  year's  tax  cuts.  They  also  charge 
that  the  whopping  deflclt  projections  are  de- 
signed to  force  Mr.  Reagan  to  abandon  his 
opposition  to  increasing  taxes  or  to  reducing 
planned  Increases  in  defense  spending. 

Many  of  the  President's  senior  advisers, 
including  budget  director  David  Stockman 
and  chief  of  staff  James  Baker,  believe  tax 
Increases  are  needed  to  hold  down  the  deflclt 
and  prevent  another  surge  In  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Reapan  "has  got  95'",  of  the  White 
House  staff  telling  him  he  has  to  raise 
taxes."  one  aide  said.  But  at  his  economic- 
review  meeting  last  Friday,  the  President 
said  he  still  opposes  increasin?  taxes  to  off- 
set the  $283  billion  of  personal  and  business 
tax  cuts  through  1984  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted. 

Similarly,  there  is  little  evidence  the 
President  would  slow  his  planned  defense 


buildup.  "At  every  Cabinet  meeting,  there'* 
grumbling  about  Defense  getting  more  while 
other  agencies  are  cut."  a  top  Pentagon  offi- 
cial said.  "But  we  see  no  sign  the  Presi- 
dent's wavering."  Top  White  House  officials, 
who  last  summer  conducted  a  long,  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  bigger  defense  cuts,  so 
far  haven't  indicated  they  have  the  appetite 
to  renew  the  battle. 

NONDEFENSE   CUTS   SOUGHT 

Instead,  the  President  Is  telling  aides  to 
concentrate  on  finding  sweeping  nondefense 
spending  cuts.  "The  marching  orders  from 
the  Oval  Office  are  to  produce  a  bare  bones 
budget."  one  adviser  said  of  the  fiscal  1983 
document  due  next  month. 

White  House  officials  acknowledge  the 
Immense  political  difficulties  of  such  a  strat- 
egy: even  some  friendly  Republican  legisla- 
tors are  becoming  Increasingly  uncomforta- 
ble with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Reagan 
budget  efforts.  And  many  White  House  offi- 
cials say  the  economy  must  start  showing 
sigfns  of  Improvement  before  the  1982  elec- 
tions to  avoid  a  major  political  defeat. 

On  that  score,  the  administration's  latest 
economic  forecast  contains  bittersweet 
news.  For  1982.  the  projection  shows  slow 
growth,  rising  Interest  rates  and  high  unem- 
ployment. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  8.   1981) 

1982  Defictt  Jumps  to  $109  B&xion  in 

Reagan  Estimates 

(By  John  M.  Berry  I 

Without  new  spending  cuts  or  tax  Increas- 
es the  federal  budget  deflclt  will  hit  $109 
bUUon  this  year.  $152  billion  in  1983  and  $162 
billion  in  1984,  according  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's latest  Internal  estimates. 

These  figures,  which  are  sure  to  intensify 
the  forthcoming  fights  over  budget  cuts  for 
fiscal  1983.  are  far  higher  than  previous  esti- 
mates by  the  administration  but  In  line  with 
predictions  of  several  private  economic  fore- 
casters. 

Deputy  White  House  press  secretary  Larry 
Speakes  yesterday  called  the  new  numbers 
merely  "working  assumptions  at  a  stafl'  lev- 
el" and  "highly  preliminary."  saying  they 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  president. 

But  other  sources  said  President  Reagan 
was  given  the  new  bad  news  from  his  eco- 
nomic and  budget  advisers  last  Friday. 

Reagan  was  said  to  have  resisted  any  sug- 
gestion that  he  try  to  reduce  the  projected 
deficits  by  not  Increasing  defense  spending 
as  much  as  planned  or  by  proposing  major 
tax  Increases.  Instead,  the  president  again 
indicated  he  wants  further  spending  cuts  in 
non-defense  programs  other  than  Social  Se- 
curity, sources  said. 

A  White  House  official  said  he  does  not 
expect  Reagan  to  reverse  himself  on  this. 
The  military  buildup  remains  the  president's 
first  priority  and  stimulating  economic  ac- 
tivity through  tax  cuts  intended  to  Increase 
private  incentives  Is  the  second,  the  official 
said.  Reducing  the  deficit  takes  a  back  seat 
to  these  goals,  he  indicated.  Reagan  has  al- 
ready acknowledged  that  he  will  not  redeem 
his  campaign  promise  of  a  balanced  budget 
by  fiscal  1984. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  Reagan  urged 
Congress  to  approve  $16  billion  worth  of  ad- 
ditional spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  In 
order  to  reduce  the  prospective  1982  d-flcit 
from  an  estimated  $59  billion  to  $43  billion 
In  what  may  be  a  sign  of  the  budget-cutting 
troubles  to  come,  he  has  now  retreated  and 
BRreed  to  accept  only  about  $4  billion  of 
these  deficit-reducing  actions. 

The  1982  deflclt  estimate  has  rls?n  mainly, 
however,  not  from  any  congressional  recalci- 
trance but  because  the  economy  has  dropped 
so  swiftly  into  recession.  Reagan's  SMlvlsers 
told  him  they  expect  the  recession  to  end  by 
spring,  but  only  after  the  economy  drops  at 
about  a  5  percent  annual  rate  this  quarter 
and  a  0.5  percent  rate  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1982. 


By  the  third  quarter  of  next  year,  the 
economy  Is  expected  to  be  bouncing  back 
strongly,  with  real  output  rising  at  more 
than  a  5-percent  rate — a  recovery  that  Is 
supposed  to  continue  unabated  through 
1983  and  1984.  under  this  new  scenario. 

One  administration  economist,  however, 
cautioned  that  the  recession  could  be  some- 
what deeper  and  last  somewhat  longer  than 
allowed  fpr  In  the  new  estimates.  Moreover, 
he  said,  the  looked-for  growth  rate  of  more 
than  5  percent  in  1983  and  1984  Is  "not  a 
forecast  but  a  policy  target." 

Inflation,  meanwhile,  is  supposed  to  abate, 
with  the  gross  national  product  deflator,  the 
broadest  of  inflation  Indices,  rising  7.7  per- 
cent in  1982.  5.6  percent  in  1983  and  4.4  per- 
cent in  1984. 

Unemployment,  8.4  percent  In  November, 
will  rise  above  9  percent  before  declining, 
according  to  the  forecast.  Nine  percent  is  the 
post-World  War  II  record. 

Economists  generaUy  believe  a  deflclt  In 
the  $100  billion  range  can  be  financed  in 
1982  without  a  surge  in  Interest  rates,  be- 
cause the  recession  is  cutting  deeply  into 
private  credit  demand.  But  if  the  deficits 
persist  at  such  a  level  once  the  recovery  Is 
under  way — and  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
tinues to  restrict  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply to  hold  down  inflation — Interest  rates 
could  climb  above  their  previous  highs,  the 
economists  warned. 

Administration  officials  were  upset  that 
their  detailed  forecast  had  been  leaked  to  the 
press. 

"These  are  internal  planning  numbers." 
declared  Lawrence  Kudlow.  chief  economist 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
"They  are  unadjusted,  unscrubbed  and  have 
virtually  no  meaning  in  their  present  form. 
It's  a  shame  the  numbers  got  out." 

Kudlow  said  the  numbers  are  misleading 
because  they  Include  no  allowance  for  any 
policy  recommendations  Reagan  may  make 
In  January.  Kudlow  declined  to  discuss  the 
forecast  Itself. 

There  win  be  little  Reagan  can  recommend 
that  would  change  the  1982  budget  outlook 
substantially. 

All  along,  the  administration  has  assumed 
there  would  be  further  non-defense  spending 
cuts  for  1983  and  1984.  In  fact,  some  were 
proposed  in  September,  along  with  a  few 
minor  tax  Increases.  The  significance  of  the 
new  administration  figures  for  the  later  years 
is  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts  that  would 
have  to  be  made  in  a  recession  and  election 
year  to  reduce  the  deflclt  to  manageable  size. 

Not  only  Congress  Is  likely  to  resist  deep 
further  cuts.  Even  within  the  administration. 
Cabinet  officers  this  week  are  appealing 
slashes  In  their  1983  budgets  ordered  up  by 
OMB.  The  new  estimates  could  strengthen 
OMB's  hand  in  resisting  these  appeals. 

EXHrarr  2 

(Prom    the   Human    Events.   Dec.    5.    1981] 

Milton    Friedman    on    Reacanomics 

Q.  Prof.  Friedman,  are  you  satisfled  with 
what  the  Administration  Is  doing  to  turn 
the  economy  around? 

A.  I  don't  believe  the  problem  for  this 
government  Is  turn  the  economy  around 
In  the  short  run.  I  think  the  problem  Is  to 
change  the  trend  that  our  society  ha.s  been 
following  for  the  past  three  or  four  decades 
cowards  greater  and  greater  centralization 
and  more  and  more  government  control. 
From  this  point  of  view.  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  is  the  only  program 
that  has  a  chance  of  "turning  the  economy 
around."  As  to  the  short  term,  the  Reagan 
Administration  ought  to  be  completely  un- 
concerned about  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  a  less  centralized 
government  is  conducive  to  a  more  produc- 
tive economy? 

A.  Why  Is  the  economy  becoming  less  and 
less  productive?  In  large  measure  because. 
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flrst,  government  has  absorbed  an  ever 
larger  fraction  of  our  total  resources;  sec- 
ond, government  has  Imposed  extensive 
regulation  upon  the  productive  sector  of  the 
economy;  and.  third,  government,  by  caus- 
ing Inflation,  has  produced  an  Incentive  for 
individuals  to  put  their  savings  Into  non- 
productive assets  rather  than  Into  produc- 
tive Investment. 

The  only  way  to  enable  the  economy  to 
become  more  productive  Is  to  eliminate 
these  obstacles  to  the  Inherent  strength  of 
the  American  economy.  The  Reagan  pro- 
posals have  four  basic  elements:  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates,  lower  government  spending, 
less  regulation  and  a  restrained  and  .'table 
monetary  policy.  Those  are  the  essential 
steps  necessary  to  release  the  Inherent 
productivity  of  the  American  economy. 

Q.  What  would  you  have  him  do  now?  Do 
you  think  he  has  done  enough  or  do  you  feel 
much  more  needs  to  be  done? 

A.  First,  m  the  area  of  regulation,  the 
President  has  a  good  deal  of  administrative 
authority  and  there  he  has  moved  very 
rapidly  and  very  effectively.  The  elimina- 
tion of  price  controls  on  crude  oil  was  a 
major  positive  step.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note. 
Incidentally,  that  at  the  time  there  were 
screams  and  cries  all  over  that  Immediate 
deregulation  was  going  to  mean  higher  oil 
and  gasoline  prices,  and  It  would  have  very 
adverse  effects.  It  has  had  no  adverse  ef- 
fect. On  the  contrary.  It  has  had  a  very 
favorable  effect  but  you  don't  read  anything 
In  the  newspapers  about  It. 

O.  Can  you  mention  a  few  of  the  favor- 
able effects? 

A.  We've  had  the  highest  rate  of  oil  drill- 
ing In  this  country  In  history.  Oil  drilling 
has  gone  up  very  sharply;  something  like  80 
per  cent  of  all  the  drilling  being  done  In 
the  world  Is  being  done  In  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  there  has  been  an  increase, 
rather  than  a  decrease.  In  supplies  of  crude 
oil  both  domestically  and  around  the  world 
so  that  gasoline  prices  have  come  down  rela- 
tive to  Inflation.  Indeed,  gasoline  prices  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  are  now 
lower  even  without  allowing  for  Inflation 
than  they  were  when  President  Reagan 
eliminated  the  controls  on  the  price  of  crude 
oil. 

Similarly.  Pre-lden»  Reaean  has  moved  to 
derail  a  host  of  regulations  which  poured  out 
tn  the  last  days  of  the  Carter  Administration. 
Just  recently,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation eliminated  the  requirement  for  air- 
bags;  the  Deptartment  of  Education  has  elim- 
inated the  regulation  for  multilingual  in- 
struction. You  can  go  down  the  line.  There 
has  been  a  real  change.  In  this  area  I  believe 
that  we  have  made  very  real  progress. 

So  far  as  taxes  and  spending  are  concerned, 
I  would  have  liked  to  see  a  larger  tax  cut. 
I  would  have  liked  to  see  a  larger  spending 
cut,  but  I  believe  you  have  to  give  President 
Reagan,  and,  of  course,  Dave  Stockman  as 
well,  enormous  credit  for  having  achieved 
what  they  did  In  the  House  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

With  respect  to  the  present  pressure  to 
raise  taxes.  It  would  be  an  enormous  mistake 
to  do  so.  It's  fascinating  to  note  who  are 
the  most  vociferous  proponents  of  higher 
taxes  now. 

Here  are  liberal  members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  I  may  say  all  the  Demo- 
cratic economists  and  hangers-on.  who  have 
suddenly  become  bom-agaln  budget  bal- 
anoera.  Where  were  they  In  the  past  20-odd 
years  when  deflclts  were  going  up  very  rap- 
Idly,  when  taxes,  spending  and  inflation  were 
soaring? 

The  reason  they  are  bom-agaln  budget- 
balancers  and  are  now  talking  about  raising 
taxes  Is  not  because  they've  fundamentally 
changed  their  views,  but  because  they  recog- 
nize that  the  most  effective  way  to  hold  down 


government  spending  Is  to  hold  down  gov- 
ernment revenues.  They  are  talking  as  If 
their  concern  Is  to  enact  higher  taxes  In  or- 
der to  keep  budget  deflclts  down.  Their  real 
motive  Is  to  keep  taxes  up  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  resume  big  spending  programs 
as  soon  as  the  present  public  drive  for  lower 
taxes  and  spending  passes. 

If  the  real  honest-to-goodness  fiscal  con- 
servatives fall  for  that  line,  they  will  prove 
that  they  have  learned  absolutely  nothing 
from  the  history  of  the  past  30  years  and  they 
ought  to  have  their  heads  examined. 

We've  made  progress  In  these  areas,  but 
we  haven't  gone  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  go. 
We  need  to  keep  pressure  on,  and  the  way  to 
keep  pressure  on  Is  to  cut  taxes,  keep  reve- 
nues down.  I  want  to  expand  on  that  later. 
In  particular,  about  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  limit  government  spending. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  plank,  mone- 
tary policy,  this  remains  the  weakest  link  of 
all  because  the  President  has  essentially  no 
power  In  this  area.  He  has  a  good  deal  of 
administrative  power  about  regulation.  He 
has  no  direct  power  on  the  budget  and  taxes, 
but  he  has  a  good  deal  of  Influence  on  the 
Congress.  The  Federal  Reserve  la  an  Inde- 
pendent body  and  Is  not  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's control.  His  only  power  Is  to  make  ap- 
pointments to  the  Board.  He  will  not  have  an 
appointment  to  make  until  next  year.  Mone- 
tary policy  has,  however,  been  responsive  In 
the  past  to  political  pressure,  and  no  doubt 
win  be  again.  Unfortunately,  If  we  look  at 
what  has  been  happening  In  this  area,  the 
results  are  very  nilxed. 

Q.  How  BO? 

A.  Since  Oct.  6.  1979,  when  the  Fed  an- 
nounced that  It  would  give  greater  stress  to 
controlling  the  monetary  aggregates  rather 
than  the  Interest  rates,  actual  perform- 
ance has  worsened  In  an  important  respect. 
Since  Oct.  6,  1979,  ups  and  downs  In  the 
rate  of  monetary  growth  have  become  both 
more  frequent  and  larger. 

Wa  have  b?en  on  something  like  10-  or  12- 
week  cyclea:  10  or  12  weeks  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing monetary  aggregates,  10  or  12  weeks  of 
much  slower  growth  or  actual  decline.  10  or 
12  weeks  of  rapid  growth,  and  so  on.  This 
erratic  pattern  of  monetary  growth  has  been 
Sbccompanled  by  an  erratic  pattern  of  Inter- 
est rates  and  also  by  an  erratic  pattern  of 
economic  activity — and  I  believe  that  the 
monetary  gyrations  have  been  the  source  of 
the  gyrations  In  Interest  rates  and  economic 
activity. 

Q.  You  have  been  quoted  recently  as  say- 
ing If  the  Federal  Reserve  cannot  do  better 
than  what  it  has  been  doing.  It  ought  to  be 
terminated.  Did  you  mean  that  literally? 

A.  Of  course.  I  have  been  In  favor  of 
abolishing  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Then  how  will  the  money  supply  be 
controlled? 

A.  There  are  various  alternatives.  One  al- 
ternative Is  simply  a  directive  from  Congress 
that  the  monetary  base  shall  rise  at  3  to  5  per 
cent  a  year,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  bureau  In 
the  Treasury  Department — which  need  con- 
sist of  only  a  few  clerks.  There  are  lots  of 
other  alternatives.  After  all.  the  nation  got 
along  until  1913  without  a  Federal  Reserve 
System.  However.  I  want  to  go  back  and 
finish  the  point  about  monetary  perform- 
ance, because  the  question  about  what  Insti- 
tution controls  the  money  supply  U  really  a 
separate  one. 

One  aspect  of  monetary  performance  Is 
these  highly  erratic  ups  and  downs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  rate  of  monetary 
growth  has  been  relatively  stable  for  the  past 
three  to  four  years.  That  Is  why  we  have  had 
some  decline  in  the  rate  of  Inflation,  because 
monetary  growth  has  been  lower  In  the  past 
three  or  four  years  than  It  was  the  two  or 
three  years  before  that. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  changes  In  mone- 


tary growth  to  have  their  effect  on  Inflation. 
More  recently.  In  the  past  four  or  five  months 
there  have  been  some  signs  that  monetary 
growth  U  slowing  down.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  the  problem  In  this  area  Is  not  that 
monetary  growth  has  been  too  low,  as  so 
many  people  are  saying.  On  the  contrary.  If 
anything.  It  has  been  too  high  But  Its  over- 
all pattern  has  been  obscured  by  the  highly 
erratic  character  of  monetary  growth,  so  no 
statement  about  recent  average  behavior  de- 
serves much  confidence. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  agreed  with  the  way  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  Is  Implemented?  Has  It 
ever  performed  In  the  way  you  thought  It 
should? 

A.  Seldom,  but  that  doesn't  mean  It  Isn't 
possible  for  them  to  achieve  their  own  tar- 
geu  and  eliminate  the  gyrations.  Lots  of 
people  have  never  done  what  you  or  I  believe 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
that  was  written  10  years  or  so  ago.  under 
the  title  of  "A  Self-FulflUlng  Prophecy."  The 
author.  George  Kaufman,  was  at  the  time 
employed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  In 
Chicago.  He  Is  now  a  professor  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity m  Chicago.  The  essence  of  his  article 
was  that  Federal  Reserve  officials  claim  re- 
peatedly that  they  cannot  control  the  money 
supply;  and  they  have  been  making  that  Into 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  the  changes  In 
regulations  and  procedures  they  adopt. 

There  are  jMTocedures  readily  and  directly 
available  to  the  Fed  that  would  enable  them 
to  do  a  great  deal  better  than  they  have 
done.  These  procedures  are  supported  by  al- 
most every  monetary  specialist  outside  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  within  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  of  them  that  our 
readers  would  understand? 

A  The  simplest,  and  the  one  that  would 
be  most  Important  right  now.  Is  to  eliminate 
lagged  reserve  requlremenU.  which  were  im- 
posed In  1968.  and  which  by  1970  were  dem- 
onstrated to  be  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

A  second  measure  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
could  take  Is  to  link  Its  discount  rate  to  a 
market  rate.  A  third  measure  It  could  take 
would  be  to  stop  the  kind  of  churning  In  the 
market  that  It  now  engages  in.  If  any  private 
securities  broker  with  whom  you  had  an  ac- 
count churned  your  accounts  the  way  the 
Federal  Reserve  chums  the  government  s  ac- 
counts. I  can  assure  you  that  securities 
broker  would  be  hauled  up  for  fraudulent 

conduct.  .     _  J      ,  __ 

During  the  course  of  1980.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve added  $4.6  billion  net  to  Its  portfolio 
of  government  securities.  In  acquiring  that 
84  5  billion.  It  made  close  to  $2  trillion  worth 
of  transactions— or  more  than  »350  of  gross 
transactions  for  each  dollar  of  net  purchases. 

There's  no  productive  function  served  by 
such  transactions  that  I  can  see.  All  it  does  is 
to  provide  a  select  group  of  New  York  secu- 
rity dealers  with  large  commissions,  and  a 
select  group  of  Federal  Reserve  employes  with 
very  Intense  activity.  But  It  doesn't  contrib- 
ute to  monetary  stability  and  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  If  that  were  largely 
eliminated. 

I  could  go  on.  There  are  also  reserve  re- 
quirement changes  you  can  make,  there  are 
all  sorts  of  changes  that  have  been  proposed. 
And  I  want  to  emphasize  these  are  not  Idio- 
syncratic proposals  by  one  Milton  Friedman. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  at  one  time, 
but  as  of  the  moment,  they  would  be  backed 
by  almost  every  economist  you  can  name.  If 
vou  examine  the  reports  of  the  Shadow  Open 
Market  Committee,  they  talk  about  the  desir- 
ability of  enhancing  the  credibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  by  having  It  adopt  these  or 
similar  measures. 

Q.  let's  get  back  to  the  Idea  of  spending 
cuts.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration must  make  bigger  spending  cuts  If 
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It  Is  ever  going  to  get  the  budget  under 
control? 

A.  The  tendency  for  fiscal  conservatives  Is 
to  look  Just  at  the  deficit,  and  that  Is  a  mis- 
take. The  real  burden  on  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  what  the  government  Is  spending.  The 
thing  to  keep  your  eye  on  Is  total  spending, 
total  outlay,  as  a  percentage  of  national  In- 
come. In  order  to  reduce  that  percentage,  of 
course,  we  must  have  more  cuts.  So  far 
spending  as  a  fraction  of  Income  has  not  been 
reduced  at  all.  It  has  simply  been  prevented 
from  increasing  as  much  as  It  otherwise 
might. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  Administration  have  to  go 
after  the  entitlement  programs?  The  biggest 
entitlement  program  Is  Social  Security,  but 
the  fact  Is  the  Administration  has  delayed 
dealing  with  It  until  at  least  1983.  It  Just 
seems  from  what  you're  saying  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  taxes  keep  going  up  under  So- 
cial Security  that  this  Is  a  prime  target  that 
the  government  must  control. 

A.  Right,  but  you  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween government  process  as  a  whole  and 
the  specific  actions  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. Congress,  you  must  recall,  strongly 
balked  at  Social  Security  reform  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  What  I  have  In  mind  is  as 
follows:  If  we  can  keep  our  eye  on  holding 
down  taxes,  not  accepting  any  of  these  tax 
Increase  proposals  that  people  are  mention- 
ing, government  spending  can  be  controlled. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  excise  tax  In- 
creases proposed  by  the  Administration? 

A.  Absolutely.  I  am  In  favor  of  cutting 
taxes  at  any  time  under  any  pretense  for  any 
reason  In  almost  any  way.  There  are  better 
and  worse  tax  cuts,  of  course,  but  the  most 
Important  thing  to  keep  your  eye  on  Is 
cutting  taxes.  The  only  way  we  are  really 
going  to  discipline  government,  keep  govern- 
ment spending  down.  Is  by  keeping  down  the 
amount  of  money  they  get  from  taxes.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  do  It. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  Is  that  we  should 
hold  the  line  and  not  allow  taxes  to  go  up. 
It  was  a  great  victory  to  get  Indexation  after 
four  years,  a  great  victory  to  have  a  three- 
year  tax  package  and  not  a  one-year  or  a 
two-yc6i  cui.  If  we  can  hold  the  line  on  that, 
the  pressure  on  Congress  to  cut  spending  will 
be  Irresistible.  And  President  Reagan  will  not 
have  to  do  all  the  work. 

Q.  But  the  argument  U  that  unless  there 
are  some  tax  hikes,  the  deficit  will  be  high, 
and  a  huge  deficit  will  cause  the  government 
to  borrow  heavily  and  this  government  bor- 
rowing will  have  a  "crowding  out"  effect, 
leaving    less    money    for    private    investors. 

A.  Of  course  there's  a  crowding  out  effect, 
but  the  crowding  out  effect  relates  not 
simply  to  the  deficit,  but  to  the  whole 
budget.  Taxes,  not  Just  borrowing  tued  to 
cover  the  deficit,  crowd  out  private  spend- 
ing on  both  consumption  and  Investment. 
What  crowds  out  private  spending  Is  the 
more  than  40  percent  of  our  total  annual 
resources  that  Is  now  being  spent  by  the 
federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

What's  Important  Is  the  size  of  t<ytal 
spending.  Suppose  you  eliminated  the 
deficit  by  increasing  taxes.  That  would  crowd 
out  private  investment  Just  as  much  as  gov- 
ernment borrowing.  That's  the  crucial  point. 
Total  government  spending,  moreover.  Is 
understated  by  the  amount  reported  as  gov- 
ernment outlays.  That  fact  that  you  have 
to  spend  several  hundred  dollars  on  your 
automobile  for  equipment  mandated  by  the 
federal  government  is  a  form  of  government 
spending  too. 

Government  spending  has  been  going  up 
not  only  In  open  and  direct  ways,  but  also 
In  Indirect,  concealed  ways.  Overemt>hasls 
on  whether  government  spendlne  Is  financed 
by  above-board  taxes  or  concealed  taxes  In 
the  form  of  borrowing  or  Inflation  tends  to 
divert  attention  from  the  basic  Issue  which 
Is  to  reduce  the  government  drain  upon  the 
economy's   resources. 


Q.  From  what  you  are  saying  at>out  how 
tax  cuta  will  reduce  government  revenues. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  at  all  buy 
the  supply-side  arguments  that  lower  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  will.  In  fact,  increase  govern- 
ment revenues. 

A.  Lower  marginal  tax  rates  will  have  some 
effect  In  the  direction  of  Increasing  revenue. 
However,  my  objective  is  to  reduce  revenues 
In  order  to  reduce  spending.  Hence  If  the 
effect  of  a  given  tax-rate  reduction  were  so 
large  as  to  produce  larger  total  revenues,  my 
conclusion  would  be  that  tax  rates  had  not 
been  reduced  enough. 

A  fuller  analysis  would  have  to  be  much 
more  detailed  t>ecause  I  believe  that  the 
effect  on  revenue  of  cutting  rates  differs 
widely  from  one  specific  tax  to  another,  and 
would  be  distributed  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Moreover,  a  cut  In  tax  rates  that  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  cut  In  total  spending 
Is  not  really  a  reduction  In  taxes  at  all.  It 
Is  simply  a  shift  from  one  kind  of  taxes  to 
another — from  open  to  hidden  taxes. 

All  in  all.  I  believe  that  many  so-called 
supply-slders  have  done  their  own  cause 
a  disservice  by  overstating  the  beneficial 
effect  of  tax  rate  cuts  without  a  cut  In  spend- 
ing, as  well  as  the  speed  with  which  any  tax 
cut — even  with  a  cut  In  spending — would 
produce  beneficial  effecta.  There  are  no 
Instant,  miracle  cures — neither  tax  cuts  nor 
gold  standards — for  problems  that  have  ac- 
cumlated  for  decades. 

Q.  Some  supply-side  advocates  and.  In 
particular.  Jude  Wannlskl.  have  claimed  that 
your  brand  of  monetarism  has  somehow  been 
ruinous  to  such  countries  as  England  and 
Israel.  How  do  you  respond  to  this? 

A.  I  take  It  that,  if  Jude  Wannlskl  is  lU, 
his  physician  orescrlbes  the  proper  medicine, 
but  Jude  refuses  to  take  It  and  as  a  result 
does  not  recover,  he  holds  his  physician 
responsible.  I  am  responsible  for  the  advice 
I  pave  to  Israeli  officials  on  my  last  visit  there 
more  than  four  years  ago.  That  advice  was 
good  then  and  is  good  now.  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  the  dlsastrotis  Inflation  that  has 
occurred  because  they  have  followed  very 
dUTerent  policies  than  those  I  favored. 

The  same  goes  for  Britain.  I  admire  Mrs. 
Thatcher;  her  announced  policy  was  and  is 
splendid.  However,  she  has  not  been  able  to 
carry  out  the  policy:  Taxes  and  spending 
have  gone  up.  not  down,  there  has  been  lit- 
tle if  any  decline  tn  covernmeni-  regii'aMon 
and  ownership,  and  monetary  growth, 
though  probably  lowered  substantially  on 
average,  has  been  highly  erratic. 

It  Is  Interesting  In  one  major  respect — the 
freeing  of  foreign  exchange  transactions 
from  controls — In  which  both  countries 
have  followed  a  policy  that  I  have  long  fa- 
vored (not,  of  course,  because  I  favored  or 
advised  It),  the  actual  resulta  have  been 
excellent,  and  there  has  been  little  If  any 
pressure  to  reverse  course. 

Q.  There  has  been  thU  debate  between 
yourself  and  the  new  school  of  supply-slders 
on  a  variety  of  Issues.  One  of  the  polnta 
made  Is  that  you  had  once  said  you  thought 
that  the  gold  standard  had  served  the  Amer- 
ican people  well,  but  you're  opposed  to  It 
now. 

A.  Tes.  It  did  serve  the  nation  well. 

Q.  Do  you  still  hold  that  opinion? 

A.  Of  course  I  do.  If  you  could  restore 
the  conditions  under  which  It  operated,  you 
could  restore  the  gold  standard.  Those  con- 
ditions Included  a  federal  government  that 
was  spending  3  per  cent  of  the  national  in- 
come 

Q.  Tou  think  that  la  what  it  comes  down 
to? 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  We  have  to  wait  until  then? 

A  No.  we  don't  have  to  wait.  Let  me  talk 
directly  about  gold  Most  people  who  are 
yrillng  and  screaming  about  a  gold  stand- 
ard do  not  want  a  gold  standard.  What  they 
want   la   government   price-fixing  of   gold. 


which  la  a  very  different  thing  from  an  hon- 
est-to-Ood  gold  standard.  A  real  gold  stand- 
ard Is  one  in  whl6h  people  use  gold  for 
money. 

There  Is  nothing  today  to  prevent  a  private 
gold  standard  from  emerging.  Any  Individual 
who  prefers  to  use  gold  as  money  rather 
than  paper  Is  free  to  do  so.  There  are  pri- 
vately minted  gold  coins  as  well  as  gold 
coins  minted  and  sold  by  South  Africa. 
Mexico  and  other  countries.  There  Is  even  a 
corporation  in  Kansas  City,  the  Oold  Stand- 
ard Corp.,  that  offers  people  depoalta  de- 
nomlnat«d  in  gold  and  allows  th«m  to  draw 
checks  on  those  deposlta  and  transfer  them 
to  other  people.  Those  arrangemenU  could 
become  much  more  widespread  if  people 
preferred  them  to  using  paper  dollars. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  people  today 
from  writing  long-term  contracta  expressed 
In  ounces  of  gold  lnste«Ml  of  dollar*.  The 
fact  Is  that  those  arrangementa  have  not 
developed. 

What  Is  occurring  now  with  many  of  these 
people  who  are  talking  about  a  gold  stand- 
ard is  what  often  happens.  People  who  be- 
lieve that  the  market  Is  not  performing  as 
they  think  the  market  ought  to  perform  are 
running  to  government  to  get  what  the  mar- 
ket Isn't  going  to  give  them.  If  they  bad  real 
confidence  In  the  market,  they  wouldn't  be 
asking  government  to  peg  the  price  of  gold. 
They  would  be  fostering  and  promoting  the 
develooment  of  a  private  gold  standard. 

Q.  What  did  we  have  up  unUl  19477 

A.  Up  to  1914  we  did  not  have  quite  as  ex- 
treme a  gold  standard  as  I  described,  but 
almost.  All  currency,  bank  deposits,  etc.. 
were  Immediately  convertible  Into  gold.  You 
could  bring  gold  into  the  Treasury  and  get 
gold  certificates  or  other  forms  of  U.S.  money. 
You  could  take  gold  certificates  or  other 
forms  of  U.S.  money  Into  the  Treasury  and 
get  gold.  You  could  go  to  any  bank  and  say 
that  you  wanted  to  convert  your  dollars  Into 
gold  and  they  would  give  you  a  specified 
amount  of  gold.  So.  in  effect,  the  money  that 
was  circulated  was  a  receipt  for  specified 
amounto  of  gold,  and  tiiat  was  true  inter- 
nationally as  well  as  domestically. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  es- 
tablished In  1914,  It  was  never  Intended  to 
have  the  kind  of  power  It  now  has.  That's 
purely  accidental.  The  System  was  estab- 
lished In  the  belief  that  this  kind  of  a  gold 
standard  would  continue.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve's role  was  simply  to  facilitate  the  con- 
version of  deposlta  into  currency  to  prevent 
banking  panics.  That  was  to  be  lu  funda- 
mental role. 

The  Federal  Reserve  was  transformed  into 
something  it  was  never  Intended  to  be  by 
World  War  I.  which  essentially  ended  the 
international  gold  standard  As  a  result,  it 
changed  the  character  of  the  American  gold 
standard. 

Prior  to  1914.  an  outflow  of  gold  led  to 
a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  money  and 
to  a  tightening  up  in  the  country  until 
prices  came  down  to  a  level  at  which  gold 
stopped  flowing  out.  An  inflow  of  gold  meant 
an  expansion  of  the  quanity  of  money  and 
higher  prices  until  that  stopped. 

For  example,  from  1896  to  1914  prices 
went  up  about  35  to  40  per  cent  because 
of  the  flood  of  gold  from  South  Africa.  After 
1918.  gold  Inflows  and  outflows  had  no  such 
effect.  They  were,  as  the  language  went, 
sterilized  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  onlv  thing  that  was  happening 
with  gold  was  that  the  United  States  was 
pegelng  the  price  of  gold— just  as  It  has 
oeeKed  the  price  of  wheat  or  tobacco  or 
cotton.  Oold  was  not  serving  a  basic  mone- 
tary function  So.  In  my  onlnlon.  anything 
like  a  real  gold  standard  ended  In   1914. 

O.  But  the  federal  government  set  the 
price  of  gold  before  1914.  didn't  It? 

A.  Tn  one  sense,  yes.  In  another  not.  It 
Is  more  accurate  to  sav  that  the  dollar  was 
defined  as  a  certain  number  of  grains  of 
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gold,  so  that  gold,  as  It  were,  set  the  price 
of  the  dollar. 

Q.  Why  can't  we  return  to  that  kind  or 
standard  today? 

A.  Let  me  note  that  even  before  1918. 
gold  was  a  fair-weather  standard.  In  1862, 
when  the  Civil  War  was  raging,  and  the  gold 
standard  made  It  dlfflcult  to  finance  war 
expenses  by  inflation,  the  standard  was 
abandoned  and  prices  more  than  doubled 
in  three  or  four  years.  In  World  War  I. 
prices  again  doubled,  but  this  time  the  U.S. 
did  not  formally  have  to  abandon  gold, 
because  almost  all  the  other  countries  did. 
Today,  with  government  playing  so  much 
larger  a  role  than  It  did  then,  you  can  be 
sure  the  standard  would  be  far  more  i'ragile. 
far  more  subject  to  manipulation. 

In  addition,  gold  really  makes  sense  only 
as  an  international  standard,  not  as  a 
domestic  standard.  How  are  you  going  to 
go  about  getting  all  the  other  countries  In 
the  world  to  go  along  with  you?  The  reason 
they  don't  want  to  go  along  with  you  and 
the  reason  we  shall  not  do  so  is  because 
even  the  weak  kind  of  discipline  gold 
Imposed  before  1914  is  only  possible  if  the 
government  plays  a  relatively  small  role  in 
the  economic  and  financial  structure,  and 
If  the  public  at  large  backs  it  sufficiently 
strongly  so  that  a  government  Is  forced 
to  stick  with  it.  As  I  have  already  noted, 
whenever  that  kind  of  a  gold  standard  has 
gotten  in  the  way  of  something  the  govern- 
ment seriously  wanted  to  do.  It  has  been 
dropped. 

Technically,  we  were  supposedly  on  gold 
from  1929  to  1933.  During  much  of  that 
period,  gold  was  flowing  in  and  our  gold 
stock  increased.  By  classical  gold  standard 
niles  that  should  have  led  to  an  Increase 
In  the  quantity  of  money.  But  the  quantity 
of  money  declined  by  one-third  from  1929 
to  1933. 

Q.  Because  of  the  sterilization  process? 

A.  Right.  And  because  of  ths  policies  being 
followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  Simply 
adopting  the  words  "gold  standard"  is  not 
going  to  do  anything. 

Q.  What  about  the  standard  we  had  at 
leaat  through  '71.  bad  as  it  may  have  been, 
or  as  pseudo  as  It  may  have  been? 

A.  "niat  was  terrible. 

Q.  Let  me  Just  ask  the  question,  though. 
Arthur  Laffer  predicted  that  the  result  of 
going  off  the  gold  standard  In  '71  would  be 
double-digit  inflation.  Wasnt  he  correct? 

A.  The  question  Is  which  is  the  horse  and 
which  is  the  cart.  Re  argues  the  same  way 
In  an  article  he  has  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  which  he  says  as  soon  as  we  went 
off  the  gold  standard  in  1862,  prices  doubled 
in  the  next  three  or  four  years.  He  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  1862  was  the  middle 
of  the  Civil  War.  And  he  dismisses  the  fact 
that  under  the  gold  standard  prices  doubled 
during  World  War  I.  You  cant  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  reason  we  formally  closed  the  gold 
window  was  because  of  the  Inflation  that 
had  been  going  on.  The  closing  of  the  gold 
window  didn't  cause  the  inflation;  this  Is 
like  saying  wet  streets  catue  rain. 

Q.  But  the  Inflation  rate  In  1971  was  about 
4  or  5  per  cent. 

A.  Hold  on — the  Important  point  Is  that  it 
was  as  low  as  4  or  6  per  cent  because  we  had 
been  selllne  gold  around  the  world.  If  you 
have  a  gold  standard  and  you're  promoting 
an  Inflation,  the  flrst  effect  will  be  a  loss 
of  gold.  It  won't  be  rising  prices.  It  was 
precisely  because  we  were  shipping  so  much 
gold  abroad  that  prices  were  only  rising  at 
4  to  5  per  cent. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point.  There  are 
a  few  people  who  are  in  favor  of  a  real 
honest-to-Ood  eold  standard.  That's  true  of 
Consreisman  Ron  Paul  (R.-Tex.),  for  ex- 
ample. He  doesn't  want  the  kind  of  gold 


standard  Art  Laser's  talking  about.  He  wants 
a  real  one. 

Q.  Even  Laffer's  can  be  suspended,  I 
understand. 

A.  All  of  them  can  be  suspended,  some 
probably  more  easily  than  others.  But  jrou 
talk  to  somebody  like  Ron  Paul  and  ask  blm 
what  he  thinks  about  many  of  the  most 
prominent  gold  standard  proposals  that 
have  been  discussed. 

Q.  Let's  talk  about  high  Interest  rates.  It's 
clear  that  this  Administration  Is  very  afraid 
of  their  impact,  and  the  fact  Is  there  are 
many  voices  in  the  Administration,  if  not 
the  PresldMit  himself,  talking  about  doing 
all  the  things  that  you  say  shouldn't  be  done, 
such  as  rolling  back  the  tax  cuts,  for  they 
think  that  will  bring  the  rates  down. 

A.  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  allow  pressure 
from  Wall  Street  to  divert  It  from  the  pol- 
icies that  President  Reagan  committed  his 
Administration  to  follow  when  he  took  office 
and  that  are  the  only  policies  that  can 
remedy  our  longstanding  problems.  After  all. 
Wall  Street  is  a  very  shortsighted  place.  It 
doesn't  have  a  long  view.  It's  the  only 
place  that's  even  more  shortsighted  than 
Washington. 

Q.  I  noticed  In  one  of  your  columrs  you 
had  suggested  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
rates  are  high  is  that  the  federal  government 
comes  In  and  floats  these  long-term  bonds  at 
ve»-y  high  Interest  rates. 

A.  In  order  to  float  them,  it  must  pay  very 
high  Interest  rates.  It  should  not  at  the 
moment  be  Issuing  any  long-term  securities 
at  flxed  rates. 

Q.  Tou  think  the  long-term  bonds  are 
pushing  the  interest  rates  up? 

A.  No.  I'm  saying  something  very  differ- 
ent. By  accepting  the  market  Judgment  and 
floating  the  securities  at  these  rates,  the 
Treasury  Is  saying  it  doesn't  really  believe 
interest  rates  are  going  to  come  down.  If  it 
really  believed  that,  would  it  be  selling  30- 
year  bonds  at  interest  rates  of  13  or  16  per 
cent,  rates  that  imply  something  like  10  to 
12  percent  inflation  on  the  average  over  the 
period? 

Q.  Tou  don't  think  it  also  helps  to  keep  the 
interest  rates  up  when  the  Treasury  floats 
very  high  Interest  rates. 

A.  You  must  separate  two  Issues.  The  fact 
that  It  is  telling  the  market  that  it  doesn't 
really  believe  what  the  Administration  is 
saying  helps  to  keep  Interest  rates  up.  The 
direct  action  of  borrowing  at  thoss  rates  is 
also  helping  to  keep  long  rates  up.  But  my 
concern  Is  much  less  with  the  direct  effect  of 
long-term  borrowing  on  the  market  than 
with  the  indirect  effect  through  the  mixed 
signals  which  the  Administration  Is  giving. 

Q.  In  one  of  your  solutions,  you  mention 
that  the  Treasury  ^ould  index  government 
securities.  Could  you  elaborate  a  bit? 

A.  Indexing  securities  is  simply  applica- 
tion to  a  l>ond  of  the  principle  we  use  in  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  wages  and 
other  things. 

The  Treasury  would  say  we're  going  to  Is- 
sue a  promise  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  10 
years  from  today  If  prices  10  years  from  now 
are  what  they  are  now.  However,  we  are  go- 
ing to  adjust  the  amount  we  pay  you  de- 
pending on  the  Inflation  rate.  So  we  are  ac- 
tually going  to  pay  you  a  thousand  dollars  10 
years  from  now  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of 
prices  then  and  prices  now.  If  prices  are  the 
same  then  as  now  you  will  get  a  thousand 
dollars.  If  prices  are  double,  you  will  get  two 
thousand.  If  they're  triple,  youll  get  three 
thousand. 

In  other  words,  you  will  get  back  an 
amount  of  money  that  has  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  the  face  amount  of  the  bond's 
debt.  In  addition,  we  will  pay  you  each  year 
an  Interest  coupon  of  3  percent  Which  will 
be  similarly  adjusted,  year  by  year,  to  In- 
flation. 


A  91,000  bond  would  receive  930  In  Inter- 
est the  first  year.  If  prices  go  up  10  percent 
In  the  next  year,  you  would  get  933  in  in- 
terest and  so  on,  the  coupon  being  adjusted 
annually  by  the  cost  of  living.  In  that  way. 
anyone  who  acquired  such  a  security  would 
have  a  commitment  from  the  Treasury  to  re- 
ceive Interest  and  principal  In  purchasing 
power  rather  than  as  now  in  dollars. 

I  may  say  that  securities  of  this  kind  have 
been  Issued  by  other  countries — Great  Brit- 
ain has  issued  some,  Canada  has  issued  some, 
lots  of  countries  have  Issued  them.  It's  not  a 
new  thing  that  I'm  proposing.  Moreover,  It's 
something  that  economists  generally  In  this 
country  have  been  in  favor  of  for  something 
like  25  years.  Indeed,  even  earlier.  Diurmg 
World  War  II  there  were  proposals  ;or  this 
kind  of  a  security. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Interest  within  the  Ad- 
ministration? 

A.  I  have  no  Idea.  If  you  Issued  such  a 
sesurlty,  it  would  fulfill  several  purposes. 
So  far  as  cost  to  the  Treasury  is  concerned, 
my  view  Is  that,  if  you  were  to  auction  off 
such  a  security.  It  would  be  so  attractive  to 
people  that  It  would  sell  for  well  above  par 
value. 

That  is  to  say.  If  you  were  to  offer  a 
thousand-dollar  bond  on  these  terms,  peo- 
ple would  bid  91.100.  91.200  in  order  to  get 
one  because  there  is  no  other  instrument 
available  to  people  of  moderate  incomes 
that  would  be  as  effective  a  hedge  against  In- 
flation. 

There  is  no  other  way  you  can  get  infla- 
tion protection  that  would  be  remotely  as 
good  as  this.  So  that  actually  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  might  end  up  being  negative  In 
real  terms.  In  the  second  place.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  asset  for  private  financial  inter- 
mediaries who  could  also  then  issue  properly 
hedged  securities. 

For  example,  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion by  purchasing  these  bonds  could  offer 
its  depositors  Infiatlon-adjusted  accounts; 
Insurance  companies  could  offer  Inflation- 
adjusted  Insurance,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Would  this  put  pressure  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  hold  down 
government  spending? 

A.  It  would  reduce  the  pressure. 

Q.  Reduce  the  pressure? 

A.  Yes.  Prom  that  point  of  view,  it  woiUd 
be  a  disadvantage  because  It  would  make  the 
deflclt  look  smaller. 

Q.  But  shouldn't  there  be  pressure  In  the 
long  term?  The  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress would  realize,  wouldn't  they,  that 
these  securities  would  only  save  the  govern- 
ment money  if  the  inflation  rate  were  kept 
low? 

A.  I'm  talking  about  the  short  term.  Right 
now.  there  Is  something  like  9700  billion  of 
federal  debt  In  the  hands  of  the  public.  We 
are  now  paying  something  like  980  or  990  bil- 
lion In  interest.  At  a  3  per  cent  rate  you'd 
be  paying  920  billion.  You  would  wipe  out 
the  recorded  budget  deflclt.  So,  for  the 
short  term,  a  purchasing  power  security 
would  reduce  the  pressure  to  cut  spending. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  Is  that  the 
Treasury  would  be  honest.  It  would  be  say- 
ing, we  are  not  going  to  gyp  you  in  the  fu- 
ture the  way  we've  gypped  you  in  the  past. 
And  if  the  Administration  failed  to  hold 
down  inflation  or  some  subsequent  admin- 
istration imposes  inflation,  at  least  the  peo- 
ple who  purchased  these  securities  would  not 
take  It  In  the  neck. 

Q.  Seeing  the  President  do  the  kinds  of 
things  he  has  been  doing,  why  hasn't  the 
market  responded  more  favorably? 

A.  It  would  If  it  believed  that  he  was  going 
to  continue  to  be  successful. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you're  saying  that  basi- 
cally Investors  Just  have  doubted  whether 
he  Is  going  to  be  successful. 

A.  Absolutely,  and  with  good  reason.  If 
you  and  I  observe  that  there  are  already 
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signs  of  backsliding  within  the  Administra- 
tion, and  we're  strong  proponents  of  this 
Administration,  the  public  at  large  Is  going 
to  see  that  same  backsliding  as  well.  The 
public  wants  results,  not  talk.  You  can- 
not talk  Interest  rates  down.  You  cannot 
talk  Inflation  down.  You  have  to  act.  And 
the  actions  that  are  most  important  are  to 
carry  on  with  those  basic  policies — deregula- 
tion, cutting  tax  rates,  cutting  spending, 
steady  monetary  growth. 

Q.  Should  he  come  up  with  some  new  plan? 

A.  No,  the  plans  he  has  come  up  with  are 
fine.  He  ought  to  continue  them.  But  there 
Is  something  else  that  can  be  done. 

As  we  all  recognize.  It  was  a  tremendous 
fight  to  get  what  reforms  he  has  come  up 
with  through  the  Congress.  You  cannot  keep 
on  doing  that  year  after  year.  Maybe  he  can 
get  one  or  two  more  victories  along  the  way. 
But  we  need  to  pin  those  down.  The  most  ef- 
fective way  to  do  It.  In  my  opinion.  Is  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  would  limit 
government  spending. 

As  you  know.  President  Reagan  was  the 
pioneer  In  this  area  with  his  proposal  In 
California  In  1973  for  what  was  then  called 
Proposition  1.  which  would  have  put  a  con- 
stitutional limit  on  spending  by  the  state  of 
California  government.  You  also  know  that 
there  has  been  a  nationwide  movement  to 
try  to  get  such  an  amendment  at  the  federal 
level. 

Most  recently  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  Joint  Resolution 
(SJR  58|  proposing  a  Balanced  Budget  and 
Tax  Limitation  Amendment.  It  already  has 
51  sponsors  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  the  flrst  time, 
ever,  that  an  amendment  of  this  kind  has 
been  reported  out  of  a  Senate  committee, 
much  less  having  majority  support  in  the 
Senate.  It  needs  a  two-thirds  majority,  of 
course,  to  be  voted  out  of  Congress  and 
passed  along  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

In  my  opinion,  getting  that  amendment 
through  would  be  the  most  effective  further 
step  that  could  be  taken  In  order  to  pin  down 
these  victories  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
future  because  it  would  establish  upper 
limits  to  what  government  could  spend.  It 
wotild,  therefore,  prevent  what  is  otherwise 
likely  to  happen  in  a  year  or  two,  or  In  the 
next  administration — the  merry-go-round 
vra've  been  on  will  start  moving  again  and 
government  spending  will  once  again  get  out 
of  control. 

Q.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  critical  aspects 
of  this  amendment? 

A.  The  amendment  has  two  important  pro- 
visions. The  flrst  Is  that  Congress  when  It 
enacts  a  budget  must  enact  a  balanced  budg- 
et. It  must  enact  a  statement  in  which  pro- 
jected receipts  exceed  projected  expenditures. 
And  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  to  take  every 
measure  they  can  to  keep  spending  within 
the  limit  set.  The  second  provision  is  that  tax 
receipts  may  not  go  up  from  one  year  to  the 
next  by  more  than  the  percentage  increase 
In  national  Income. 

The  flrst  provision  requires  spending  to  be 
less  than  taxes,  and  the  second  one  limits  the 
amount  by  which  taxes  can  go  up.  The 
amount  by  which  spending  can  go  up  is 
therefore  also  limited.  It's  a  very  good  amend- 
ment in  my  opinion,  one  which  deserves 
widespread  support  and  which  has  a  very, 
very  real  possibility  of  being  enacted.  If  you 
can  get  16  more  sponsors  in  the  Senate,  it 
could  be  voted  out  within  the  next  few 
months.  It  would  then  come  up  in  the  House 
in  an  election  year  when  every  House  mem- 
ber Is  up  for  re-election.  They  would  have  a 
hard  time  voting  against  It.  If  It  ever  got  out 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  three-quarters  of 
the  states  would  adopt  It  like  wlldflr*. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  happy  to  yield,  of  course. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  remarks  on 
this  point.  I  think  they  are  absolutely 
right  on  the  mark.  But  I  am  hearing  re- 
action to  my  statement  and  the  Senator's 
that  goes  something  like  this:  You  have 
already  recited  the  pluses.  Interest  is 
commg  down.  Obviously,  inflation  is 
coming  down.  I  did  not  hear  the  report 
this  morning — we  were  already  in  ses- 
sion— but  I  assume  there  will  be  good 
news  on  the  Inflation  side.  So,  some  are 
saying  that  we  should  just  leave  every- 
thing alone  and  in  4  or  5  months 
everything  is  going  to  be  OK. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  would  have  to  believe  that 
what  we  do  in  the  future  will  not  matter 
after  we  start  recovering  from  this  reces- 
sion. Mind  you,  we  are  going  to  recover 
from  this  recession.  This  American  econ- 
omy is  such  that  when  it  goes  through 
one  of  these,  it  recovers.  And  it  will  re- 
cover admirably,  in  my  opinion,  because 
the  personal  tax  cuts  and  business  cuts 
are  in  place  at  the  right  time. 

Quite  by  accident  In  this  country,  in- 
stead of  a  big  spending  spree,  we  have 
an  excellent  and  exciting  tax  package 
in  place.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
opponents  of  additional  fiscal  policy 
changes  must  be  saying  that  a  $100  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1982,  which  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  much  about — I 
hope  it  is  less,  but  let  us  use  that — and 
maybe  $150  or  $160  billion  In  1983  and 
maybe  $150  to  $160  blUlon  in  1984 — 
simply  do  not  matter.  They  believe  that 
this  recovery  we  are  going  to  experience 
is  going  to  maintain  itself  with  Inflation 
coming  down  and  Interest  coming  down 
notwithstanding  those  kinds  of  outyear 
deficits. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  the  Issue?  I  do  not  believe  that 
can  be  a  reality.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
money  markets  of  this  country  can  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  picture  with  great 
enthusiasm  In  terms  of  inflation  expec- 
tations, which  is  the  basic  predicate 
upon  which  Interest  rate  charges  are 
established.  Are  they  going  to  go  long 
term  on  any  commitments  to  build 
America?  Are  we  going  to  have  long-term 
commitments  for  housing? 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  relied 
in  the  past  on  the  Government  to  reduce 
Inflation  have  found  that  the  only  way 
to  come  out  with  a  million  dollars  from 
the  bond  market  is  to  start  with  $2  mil- 
lion. That  is  precisely  the  attitude  that 
is  going  to  cause  them  to  be,  at  the 
minimum,  skeptical  and,  at  the  worst, 
to  assume  that  Inflation  Is  going  back 
up.  They  are  not  going  to  contemplate 
the  best  of  Interest:  they  are  going  to 
be  skeptical.  And.  it  will  be  the  worst 
of  interest. 

Will  the  Senator  address  that  in  his 
way  smd  tell  the  Senate  whether  he 
thinks  I  am  right  in  terms  of  the  short- 
lived positive  on  our  economic  front 
unless  we  do  something  about  those  def- 
icits? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  my  judgment. 

The  notion  that  somehow  we  can  have 
stable  or  declining  interest  rates  in  the 
face  of  these  massive  deflclts  Is  pre- 
posterous. There  is  no  way  in  America 


that  we  can  have  deficits  approaching, 
let  alone  actually  reaching,  the  levels 
which  have  been  projected  by  responsible 
ol&clals  or  even  rising  deflclts  and  hold 
interest  rates  down.  The  only  place  In 
the  world  where  that  could  happen.  In 
my  judgment,  Is  on  Fantasy  Island. 

I  guarantee  that  if  Wall  Street  really 
comes  to  believe— and  by  'Wall  Street' 
I  do  not  mean  just  one  street  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  I  mean  on  17th  Street  In 
Denver  and  Main  Street  in  Lamar,  Colo., 
and  everyplace  where  people  decide 
whether  they  are  going  to  save  and  in- 
vest and  create  new  job  opportunities.  If 
the  idea  becomes  prevalent  that  we  are 
going  to  permit  such  deficits,  interest 
rates  will  go  back  up  to  levels  higher  than 
anything  we  have  seen  thus  far.  So  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  vigorous,  growing,  prosperous 
economy,  which  absolutely  requires  lower 
interest  rates,  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  stagnation,  vmemployment.  and 
high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  has 
talked  about  the  statement  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Washington  Post,  attributa- 
ble to  some  of  our  President's  economic 
advisers,  which  I  interpret  to  mean  that 
a  balanced  budget  does  not  matter.  In 
fact,  that  is  a  most  incredible  statement. 
I  will  paraphrase  it:  There  Is  no  direct 
or  indirect  relationship  between  deficits 
and  inflation,  which  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  balanced  budget  does  not 
make  any  difference. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  the  second  ef- 
fort we  had  to  produce  an  appropria- 
tion bill  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  which 
the  President  asked  that  we  save  $4  bil- 
lion? We  got  into  a  discussion,  here  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  House,  that  they  had 
already  saved  $2  bdlllon,  so  why  should 
we  bother  with  the  additional  $2  bil- 
lion? What  is  $2  billion? 

The  point  of  it  was  that  those  who 
argued  that  way  said  the  deficit  is  so  big 
in  1982  that  we  should  not  be  down  here 
piddling  around  with  $4  billion. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  what  $4  bil- 
lion is  in  reference  to  States  such  as 
ours.  Pour  billion  dollars  is  close  to  all 
the  taxes  that  all  the  people  of  my  State 
pay.  It  Is  400,000  taxpayers  paying  $5,000 
each.  That  is  $2  billion.  For  $4  billion.  It 
is  $10,000  per  taxpayer,  or  800,000  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  $4  billion,  then, 
must  be  the  total  of  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  taxpayers. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  point  is  that  the 
only  argument  against  It  was  that  it  does 
not  matter. 

What  chance  do  we  have  to  bring  fiscal 
discipline  in  votes  here  and  in  the  House 
when  that  argument,  which  I  just  re- 
peated, is  made  about  $2  billion?  What 
chance  do  we  have  to  get  hard  votes, 
when  the  economic  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  saying.  "Dont  worry  about  a 
balanced  budget?" 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  going  to 
hear  that  argument  repeat  itself  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years  on  every  effort  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending,  every  time  we 
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come  here  singly  with  a  bill  that  will 
save  half  a  billion  dollars,  an  entitlement 
change  that  will  save  $350  million,  a 
series  of  appropriation  cuts  that  will  save 
$750  million. 

Can  you  not  hear  the  argument: 
"Don't  worry  about  that.  After  all,  why 
cut  the  programs  I'm  interested  in? 
We're  not  ever  going  to  get  a  balanced 
budfcet." 

You  do  not  get  balanced  budgets  in 
efforts  to  cut  $50  billion  and  $60  billion. 
You  get  it  in  votes  that  occur  every  day. 
You  get  it  in  exercising  fiscal  restraint 
for  the  small  bills  as  well  as  the  large 
ones.  You  get  it  in  the  way  the  Senator 
has  described  here — no  sacred  cows.  If 
there  are  no  sacred  cows.  It  means  a 
whole  bunch  of  hard  votes.  These  votes 
are  not  going  to  take  place. 

Sooner  or  later,  this  President  and  his 
advisers,  if  they  do  not  think  we  can  do  it 
by  1984,  had  better  give  us  a  game  plan 
that  says  when  we  can.  We  should  have 
that. 

We  know  that  there  will  be  an  error 
margin,  based  upon  economics.  In  this 
kind  of  economy,  it  can  be  off  $25  billion 
or  $30  billion.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
during  reconciliation  the  tough  votes — 
$50  million,  $60  million,  $80  million,  and 
$100  million  in  areas  of  functions?  We 
won.  There  will  never  be  those  kinds  of 
votes  unless  Senator  Thurmond  can  get 
up  and  Senator  Dole  can  get  up — and 
what  did  they  say?  At  that  point,  we 
were  moving  in  the  direction  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  a  Presidential  plan  that 
would  lead  to  a  balanced  budget.  That 
caused  those  kinds  of  votes  to  prevail. 

I  submit  that  there  is  more  to  the  goal 
of  a  balanced  budget  than  pure  theoret- 
ical economics.  There  is  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  restraint  or  no  restraint  in  these 
two  democratic  bodies  that  have  to  make 
the  hard  votes. 

I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  give  the 
Senate  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  summed  up  admirably 
the  point  at  which  theory  ends  and 
where  the  practical  begins. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  if  we  are 
going  to  straighten  out  this  thing,  is  guts 
and  leadership,  not  just  economic  theory. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
DoMENici.  our  chairman,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  Senators  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  job  he  has 
been  doing  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  for  the  points  he  has 
been  making. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  that  is  the  finest  speech  I  have 
heard  on  this  floor  about  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  budget  and 
how  it  affects  our  economy.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  speaking  com- 
monsense.  The  man  on  the  street  under- 
stands this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  Senator  Armstrong's  re- 
marks, to  add  to  the  articles  he  put  in 


the  Record,  an  article  by  Mtlton  Fried- 
man on  Reaganomics,  published  in  "Hu- 
man Events"  of  December  5,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2  earlier  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  mentioned  that  he 
had  been  calling  economists.  I  have  been 
doing  the  same,  talking  to  various  econo- 
mists, some  of  whom  the  Senator  men- 
tioned. One  he  did  not  mention  was  Dr. 
Friedman.  He  referred  me  to  this  article 
in  our  discussion. 

I  make  the  point  that  something  is 
happening  in  the  Senate  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  Senator  Hatch  that  would  solve 
the  problem,  and  that  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  which  proposes  a  balanced 
budget  and  tax  limitation.  It  has  51 
sponsors.  I  believe  that  it  takes  67  Sen- 
ators to  pass  it. 

I  will  quote  Dr.  Friedman.  He  says: 

The  amendment  has  two  Important  pro- 
visions. The  first  Is  that  Congress  when  It 
enacts  a  budget  must  enact  a  balanced 
budget.  It  must  enact  a  statement  In  which 
projected  receipts  exceed  projected  expendi- 
tures. And  the  President  and  the  Congress 
are  required  by  the  amendment  to  take  every 
measure  they  can  to  keep  spending  within 
the  limit  set.  The  second  provision  Is  that 
tax  receipts  may  not  go  up  from  one  year  to 
the  next  by  more  than  the  percentage  In- 
crease In  national  income. 

The  first  provision  requires  spending  to 
be  less  than  taxes,  and  the  second  one  limits 
the  amount  by  which  taxes  can  go  up. 

I  refer  back  to  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Friedman's  article,  and  I  discussed  this 
at  great  length  with  him.  I  will  quote  Dr. 
Friedman,  because  I  do  not  want  to  pass 
criticism  or  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
of  our  colleagues.  I  am  not  saying  this 
to  any  of  my  colleagues  who  are  or  are 
not  in  the  Chamber.  He  said,  in  1981 : 

Here  are  liberal  members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  I  may  say  all  the  Democratic 
economists  and  hangers-on,  who  have  sud- 
denly become  born-agaln  budget  balancers. 
Where  were  they  In  the  past  20-odd  years 
when  deficits  were  going  up  very  rapidly, 
when  taxes,  spending  and  Inflation  were 
soaring? 

The  reason  they  are  born-agaln  budget- 
balancers  and  are  now  talking  about  raising 
taxes  Is  not  because  they've  fundamentally 
changed  their  views,  but  because  they  recog- 
nize that  the  most  effective  way  to  hold  down 
government  spending  Is  to  hold  down  govern- 
ment revenues. 

I  might  say  that  when  I  looked  at  the 
Domenici  plan  I  was  appalled  because  it 
calls  for  revenue  enhancement.  I  have 
to  say  it  is  the  best  game  in  town  that 
I  have  seen  so  far  as  far  as  trying  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  Federal  deficit. 

They  are  talking  as  if  their  concern 
is  to  enact  higher  taxes  in  order  to  keep 
budget  deficits  down.  Their  real  motive 
is  to  keep  taxes  up  so  that  Government 
CEin  resume  big  spending  programs  as 
soon  as  the  present  public  drive  for  low- 
er taxes  and  spending  passes. 

Then  Dr.  Freedman  goes  on  and  has 
something  to  say  about  the  real  honest- 
to-goodness  conservatives,  such  as  Sen- 
ator Armstrong. 

I  think  if  there  is  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  qualifies  as  an  honest-to- 
goodness  conservative,  it  would  be  my 


good  friend  frcHn  Colorado,  and  I  am 
proud  of  him  for  it,  and  I  hope  I  can 
have  the  same  qualifications  some  day 
in  the  future. 

If  the  real  honest-to-goodness  fiscal 
conservatives  fall  for  that  line,  they  will 
prove  that  they  have  learned  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  history  of  the  past  30 
years  and  they  ought  to  have  their  heads 
examined. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Milton  Freed- 
man Is  not  running  for  office  and  he  does 
not  have  the  problem  that  Senator  Arm- 
strong is  aware  of  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  a  consensus  heading  in  the  direc- 
tion that  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected 
under  so  we  can  in  fact  save  this  coun- 
try. 

He  goes  on  and  says: 

We've  made  progress  in  these  areu,  but 
we  haven't  gone  as  far  as  I  like  to  go. 

And  SO  forth. 

This  article  also  goes  into  the  mone- 
tary aspect,  the  necessity  to  restore 
sound  monetary  policy  so  that  people 
will  have  confidence  in  the  dollar  in  the 
future  so  there  will  not  be  this  constant 
pressure  for  lenders  of  money  to  charge 
a  high  enough  interest  rate  to  cover  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
prc^lems  we  face  today. 

But  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  remarks.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  this  budget  of  1981  is 
coming  to  a  close.  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  passed  up  a  window  of  opportunity 
that  was  there  in  March  and  April  1981 
where  we  should  have  made  the  cuts. 

Senator  Hollings  talked  about  it  early 
in  the  year,  that  we  should  start  on  the 
entitlement  programs,  that  that  is  where 
we  should  have  cut  first.  We  did  not. 

The  window  of  opportunity  Is  still  go- 
ing to  be  here  come  January  or  February. 
It  is  not  too  late.  There  still  Is  hope  for 
the  future,  but  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
getting  very  close  to  the  wire,  whether 
or  not  Congress,  Republicans,  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  are  going  to  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  that 
we  have  the  personal  courage  and  com- 
mitment to  restore  a  sound  basis  for  real 
economic  growth  in  the  future  of  this 
country  and  to  bring  about  stability  of 
the  dollar  and  a  sound  stable  economy 
which  will  in  fact  make  opportunities  for 
more  and  more  Americans  so  that  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
action  of  the  private  economy,  to  get  into 
the  action  of  a  better  standard  of  living, 
and  of  the  American  dream,  and  look  for- 
ward to  real  upward  mobility  for  each 
and  every  single  American. 

I  think  if  we  fail  to  do  this  in  the  next 
year  or  so  It  may  be  that  we  will  not  get 
another  chance. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that  is  what  he  is  saying. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  as  easy  to  do  in 
1982  as  it  would  have  been  in  1981,  but 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  others,  did  all 
we  could  to  try  to  make  this  point  to  the 
President,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director,  and  we  made  our  case 
at  every  single  juncture.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  we  can  do. 

I  would  personally  vote  to  freeze  aU 
accounts  in  order  to  head  off  this  dls- 
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aster  because  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  The  American  people  will 
suffer  much  more  if  we  fail  to  act  than 
if  we  do  nothing  and  allow  this  to  con- 
tinue on  because  it  wUl  literally  cause 
personal  human  tragedy  unimaginable 
for  the  people  of  the  generation  that  we 
are  from  because  they  have  not  seen  what 
can  happen  if  we  have  massive  debt 
liquidations,  if  we  have  massive  unem- 
ployment, if  we  have  massive  lack  of  the 
productive  uses  of  the  industries  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  the  American  people  do  not 
get  the  change  that  they  think  they  voted 
for  in  1981. 

I  hope  that  those  friends  of  ours  and 
people  at  the  White  House  are  not  going 
to  believe  thatwe  can  have  some  kind  of 
a  Utopian  scheme  and  produce  our  way 
out  of  this  without  making  some  sub- 
stantial historic  changes  in  the  expecta- 
tions that  people  have  come  to  expect 
from  what  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxes  from  taxing  the  producing  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  can  pay  for. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  on  his 
feet.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him.  Before  I 
do  so,  I  wish  to  express  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  my  utmost  appreciation  for  his 
friendship  and  for  the  generosity  of  his 
observations  about  my  remarks,  but  more 
than  that  for  the  contribution  that  he 
makes  to  the  intellectual  life  of  this  body, 
and  then  for  something  else  which  some 
Members  of  this  body  may  not  be  aware 
of,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  over  the 
years  he  has  been  unswerving  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  about  which  he  has 
just  spoken. 

I  can  recall  so  often  when  he  and  I 
served  together  in  the  other  body  when 
we  were  not  winning,  and  we  were  not 
losing  by  respectable  margins.  We  were 
just  fighting  what  seemed  to  be  a  hope- 
less battle,  and  I  cannot  recall  one  in- 
stance in  that  struggle,  long  before  it  be- 
came fashionable  to  fight  for  a  cause  like 
a  balanced  budget,  where  he  ever  lost  his 
sense  of  optimism  and  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  country  and  good  sense  and  good 
humor. 

I  congratulate  him  and  thank  him  for 
his  friendship. 

I  have  one  additional  point  to  make 
which  will  take  me  1  additional  minute. 
I  am  glad  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  or  then  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete my  remarks  and  then  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
complete  his  remarks  first. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to  do 
that  and  shall  do  so  quickly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  at  greater 
length  already  than  I  had  intended  to, 
so  I  shall  close  quickly. 

I  discussed  what  I  think  needs  to  hap- 
pen. T  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  why  I 
think  it  will  happen.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  succeed  in  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  by  1984.  I  think  we  are,  in  fact, 
going  to  realize  the  impossible  dream.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  restrain  spending.  I 


think  we  are  going  to  get  the  uncontrol- 
lables  imder  control.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  appropriated 
accounts.  And  here  is  why. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  forward-looking  leaders  of 
both  parties,  including  specifically  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  have  be- 
gim  to  see  this  as  a  major  national 
priority. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
other  members  of  his  party  have  been 
advocating  this  course  as  a  minority 
within  their  own  party  for  sMne  time. 
But  I  begin  to  sense  that  there  is  now 
within  both  parties  a  consensus  that  the 
best  course  for  America  and  the  wisest 
and  most  productive  course  politically  is 
a  healthy  competition  betwewi  the  two 
parties  of  how  best  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  there  is 
quite  a  different  political  agenda  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before  in  this  country, 
at  least  in  my  life.  Always  before,  the 
IMlitical  game  has  been  competitiMi  be- 
tween the  two  parties  as  to  who  can  find 
or  create  new  needs  in  the  country  to 
be  served  by  new  Federal  programs  with 
new  Federal  spending. 

What  we  have  now  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  There  is  much  disagree- 
ment about  where  the  cuts  should  be 
made.  There  is  much  disagreement  as  to 
how  fast  we  should  go  or  where  we  should 
restrain.  But  there  is  a  conviction,  none- 
theless, in  both  i>arties,  and  a  growing 
consensus  that  we  should  balance  the 
budget,  that  it  is  important,  that  deficits 
do  matter,  that  the  economic  life  and 
well-being  of  the  country  require  a  much 
different  approach  to  managing  the  Na- 
tion's financial  affairs  than  we  have  had 
in  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  my  party 
can  win  in  that  kind  of  a  competition. 

I  must  say  I  am  concerned  that  we  see 
an  article  like  this  coming  out  from  the 
highest  places  within  my  party,  and  it 
disturbs  me  very  much  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Democrats  have 
adopted  virtually  whole  cloth  the  Re- 
publican notion  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
that  our  party  is  undergoing  some  kind 
of  a  malevolent  metamorphosis  and  is 
changing  its  mind. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  happen. 
I  for  one  do  not  propose  to  let  it  happen, 
and  before  this  day  is  over  I  believe  that 
Members  of  both  parties  in  this  Chamber 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment which  will  put  clearly  in  perspec- 
tive the  issue  of  do  we  think  deficits  are 
important,  do  we  intend  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  has  been  the  case 
ever  since  I  began  my  service  in  this 
body,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
stated  more  eloquently  than  I  can  a  po- 
sition which  I  have  increasingly  come  to 
share.  My  respect  for  him  is  boundless. 
His  logic  and  his  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  fiscal  responsibility  are  exceeded  by 
no  one  in  this  Chamber,  although  shared 
by  many. 

I  have  been  disturbed,  as  he  has.  by  a 
seeming  change  in  some  of  the  advisers 
to  this  administration  and.  most  par- 


ticularly, by  the  news  which  we  have  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers, that  the  budget  deficits,  even  in 
the  area  of  more  than  $100  billion  a  year 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  do  not 
matter. 

As  I  understand  that  argiunent  it  de- 
rives from  the  proposition  that  in  a 
worldwide  economy  the  United  States  is 
a  relatively  modest  contributor  to  overall 
worldwide  deficits  and  to  borrowing  and 
that,  therefore,  rather  than  this  $100  bil- 
lion of  deficits  displacing  $100  billion 
which  might  otherwise  be  loaned  in  the 
private  economy  for  the  sustaining  and 
for  the  growth  of  that  economy,  that 
somehow  or  other  it  will  come  from  out- 
side of  that  area  and.  perhaps,  from  out- 
side of  this  country  entirely. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  would  like  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  this  proposition — that  if  the  logical 
extension  of  that  philosophy  is  that  we 
need  have  no  taxes  at  all  or  relatively 
few  taxes  if  we  can  safely  and  without 
adversely  affecting  our  economy  or  rate 
of  inflation  borrow  $100  billion,  then  why 
can  we  not  borrow  $200  billion  or  $400 
billion  or  perhaps  even  $700  billion? 

It  seems  to  me  when  one  looks  at  that 
logical  extension.  Che  fallaciousness  of 
the  argument  with  which  we  are  now  be- 
ing presented  becomes  apparent.  To  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  is  exactly  the 
set  of  economic  policies  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  weakest  of  the 
Third  World  nations  which  borrow  and 
borrow  and  then  because  they  cannot  re- 
pay their  borrowings,  borrow  to  repay 
those  borrowings. 

We  are  now  faced,  in  connection  with 
our  relationship  with  the  Government  of 
Poland,  with  exactly  that  situation  in 
which  a  nation  which  has  borrowed  be- 
cause it  refused  to  pay  for  its  capital 
growth  now  finds  Itself  unable  to  repay 
those  borrowings,  and  we  have  to  roll 
over  those  debts.  But  sooner  or  later,  of 
course,  that  leads  to  a  totally  stagnant 
economy. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  ruination  of 
those  nations  which  have  engaged  in 
that  practice  in  the  past.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  agree?  Is  there  any 
possibility  that  we  can  simply  borrow 
SlOO  billion  to  $150  billion  a  year  at  a 
deficit  of  that  amount  without  its  hav- 
ing an  adverse  effect  on  our  economy? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
described  is  the  Fantasy  Island  theory 
of  economic  growth.  It  cannot  happen 
anvwhere  except  in  Fantasy  Island  that 
you  can  have  these  big  deficits  and  not 
have  an  economic  disaster. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor  and  yield  it  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  just  wanted  to  po*nt  out  that 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  made  illustrates  the  rare 
quality  of  insight  which  he  has  brought 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  very  unusual  for  a  first -year 
Member  of  this  body  to  master  the  intri- 
cacies and  the  details  of  the  budget 
process  and  to  assume  a  oosltlon  of  lead- 
ership on  an  issue  of  this  kind. 

It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  Insight  he  has 
shown  that  has  enabled  our  friend  from 
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Washington  to  do  so,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution  to  this  debate  and 
for  the  extraordinary  leadersliip  he  has 
shown  on  the  committee.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  has  made  a  magnifl- 
cent  presentation  to  the  Senate  of  the 
very  severe,  difiBcult  financial  problem 
facing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  impressed  equally  last  evening 
with  the  speech  delivered  In  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  In  which  he  detailed  the 
problem  facing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  its  financial 
matters. 

The  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  made  a  splendid  address 
to  the  Senate  last  evening  on  this  same 
subject.  While  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  did  not  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  the  other,  did 
not  take  precisely  the  same  views  on 
everything,  each  of  those  three  able  and 
outstanding  Senators  emphasized  the 
vital  Importance  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Today  I  find  it  very  disheartening,  very 
discouraging  to  read  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  totally  con- 
trary point  of  view. 

In  the  debate  this  morning  the  name 
of  only  one  member  of  that  three-mem- 
ber council  was  mentioned,  and  that  was 
Mr.  William  Nlskanen.  But  he  was  not 
the  only  one  who  took  that  view  yester- 
day. Dr.  Murray  Wledenbaum  said  this: 

It  Is  untrue  that  deficits  mean  Government 
cannot  get  Us  fiscal  bouse  In  order. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  changing  its  whole 
philosophy? 

As  I  have  understood  the  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration  during  the  10 
months  it  has  been  here — and  I  have 
been,  I  think  I  can  accurately  say,  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration— but  I  have  been  under  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration feels  it  is  vitally  Important  to 
balance  the  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  balanced  budget  in 
1984,  and  that  was  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors, in  my  judgment,  that  brought  about 
his  election  over  Jimmy  Carter. 

Until  this  point  I  have  been  convinced 
that  the  Reagan  administration  felt  that 
a  balanced  budget  is  essential,  felt  that 
the  continued  accumulated  and  acceler- 
ated deficits  of  the  Ptederal  Government 
are  a  major  cause,  if  not  the  major  cause, 
of  Inflation,  and  that  the  accelerated  and 
accumulated  deficits  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  a  major  cause.  If  not  the 
major  cause,  of  the  high  interest  rates 
which  are  afflicting  this  country  at  this 
time. 

So  I  find  it  very  discouraging  when  the 
top  economic  advisers  to  the  President  of 


the  United  States  make  such  statements 
as  they  made  yesterday. 

It  seems  to  me  the  statements  are  not 
only  doing  the  administration  a  disserv- 
ice, but  it  also  shows  a  total  lack  of  com- 
prehension of  the  way  the  Congress 
works. 

To  say  that  the  deficits  have  no  con- 
nection with  inflation  seems  to  me  to  be 
totally  absurd. 

What  is  lacking  so  much — and  I  have 
said  this  many  times  in  recent  years, 
and  I  was  not  referring  to  this  admin- 
istration— but  what  is  lacking  so  much 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  sound  common- 
sense.  I  do  not  see  any  commonsense  in 
what  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
said  yesterday. 

Take  one  interesting  thought.  Mr. 
Nlskanen  says: 

We  should  have  a  new  perspective,  that 
the  Nation  should  be  prepared  to  accept  a 
deficit  of  $60  blUlon-pliu. 

Well,  that  is  not  a  new  perspective. 
The  Nation  has  been  operating  under 
deflcit  financing  for  more  than  20  years, 
■niere  is  nothing  new  about  that.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  asserted  many  times, 
and  I  agree,  that  accumulated  deficits 
are  a  major  cause  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 
Then  Nlskanen  goes  on  to  say  that: 
The  Nation  would  do  better  to  look  at  the 
net  worth  of  the  federal  government,  which 
has  increased  from  $20  billion  to  $250  billion 
despite  deficits  in  14  of  the  last  15  years. 

So  he  is  saying  the  more  deficits  we 
create,  the  greater  the  worth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  the  more  inflation  we 
have  the  better  It  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Well,  that  is  probably  correct 
when  one  realizes  that  for  every  1  per- 
centage point  of  inflation  the  Govern- 
ment gains  1.6  percent  In  revenue. 

What  about  the  Individual  citizen? 

What  about  the  small  businessman, 
the  farmer,  the  elderly,  the  retired,  and 
those  living  on  a  fixed  Income?  What 
does  infiatlon  do  to  them?  It  does  not 
Increase  their  standard  of  living. 

What  about  the  young  people  whose 
future  we  are  mortgaging — and  who  can- 
not buy  homes  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

I  say  the  views  expressed  yesterday  by 
the  President's  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors is  pure  bunk.  They  should  be 
quickly  repudiated  by  the  President — 
and  I  urge  him  to  do  so. 

What  such  talk  by  his  economic  ad- 
viseirs  is  going  to  do — and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee alluded  to  it  earlier — what  that 
is  going  to  do  is  to  invite  Congress  to  go 
farther  and  farther  along  the  course  of 
deflcit  financing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  cannot 
yield  for  a  question.  I  have  no  right  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  controls  the  time 
and  has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  are  the 
time  limits  that  we  are  imder? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  6>/2  hours 
remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would 
like  a  little  more  time  to  wind  up  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Certainly.  No  one  is 
calling  time  on  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  Senator  is  being  asked  to  yield  for 
a  question  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
time  should  be  charged  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
We  have  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  totally  agree 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  an  indication  that  suddenly 
the  whole  ball  game  has  changed.  I  ask 
whether  or  not.  it  is  to  his  surprise, 
since  it  would  appear  that  those  who 
have  been  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
whole  new  concept  of  economics,  includ- 
ing Representative  Kemp,  who  told  us 
some  months  ago  that  the  Republicans 
no  longer  worship  the  shrine  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  that  now  coming  from  a 
person  such  as  Jack  Keup  it  seems  to  me 
an  indication  that  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Congress  who  have  been  talking 
about  a  balanced  budget  before  they 
took  on  the  leadership  role  have  now 
switched  signals  and  we  find  now  that, 
at  the  White  House,  that  that  also  has 
become  a  reality. 

I  just  inquire  of  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia whether  or  not  we  have  not  seen 
this  whole  crowd  that  came  into  office 
and  claimed  that  they  were  going  to 
give  us  a  balanced  budget,  whether  they 
have  found  that  their  programs  and 
.their  policies  have  not  worked  and  they 
have  overstepped  their  bounds  and  now 
they  are  trying  to  sell  the  country  on  a 
totally  new  concept  that  somehow  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  totally  unimportant  in 
order  to  get  inflation  down  and  to  bring 
our  Nation's  economy  around? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  far  as 
I  know,  the  Congressman  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Kemp,  does  not  speak  for  the  admin- 
istration. He  may,  but  to  my  knowledge 
he  does  not. 

Now,  whether  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers — not  just  one,  but  two  and  prob- 
ably the  third;  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the 
position  of  the  third  Mie — whether  that 
represents  the  thinking  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  this  point,  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone  else  in  the  Chamber  has  any  way 
of  knowing. 

But,  unless  these  views  are  repudiated, 
unless  these  very  foolish  views  expressed 
yesterday  are  repudiated,  I  assume  we 
would  have  to  feel  that  they  do  represent 
the  thinking  of  the  administration. 

I  hope,  however,  that  they  do  not.  I 
hope  they  represent  only  the  thinking 
of  three  economists,  probably  very  bril- 
liant individuals,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
doing  a  great  disservice  to  our  Nation 
when  thev  tell  the  American  peoole  and 
tell  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pile  on  the  deficits,  pile  on  the  deficits; 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  logic  Is,  it  helps, 
it  does  not  hurt  our  country. 

That  goes  totally  contrary  to  what  this 
Congress  and  this  Senate,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Republican  Party,  has  been 
attempting  to  do.  I  have  been  supporting 
them  in  it  right  down  the  line.  For  the 
past  10  months,  this  Congress  has  been 
told  time  and  time  again  by  the  leader- 
ship and  by  the  administration  that  we 
must  cut  spending.  It  was  cut  by  $35 
biUlon.  I  supported  that.  I  am  prepared 
to  support  additional  cuts. 

It  was  asserted  time  and  time  again 
by  the  administration  that  we  must  get 
Federal  spending  imder  control ;  that  we 
must  balance  the  budget.  Now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  these  three  high  ranking  admin- 
istration officials  say:  "Oh,  no,  deflcit 
spending  is  fine;  we  need  at  least  $60 
billion  deficits;  and  just  remember  In- 
flation increases  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment property." 

I  ask  this:  How  foolish  can  this  Gov- 
ernment get?  It  invites  Uberals  in  the 
Congress  to  seek  more  and  more  spending 
and  higher  and  higher  deficits. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that,  not  only  in  support  of  that  posture 
that  the  Senator  heard  the  Republicans 
say  that  for  the  last  10  months,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  not  been  say- 
ing just  about  the  same  thing  for  the  last 
18  years  while  he  served  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  They  have 
condemned  Federal  deficits.  And  I  have 
applauded  them  for  having  said  that  and 
I  join  with  them  in  saying  that. 

I  believe  very  deeply  that  this  country 
was  rendered  a  great  disservice  by  the 
Democratic  Congresses  in  the  past,  by 
Democratic  Presidents  In  the  past,  and 
by  some  Republican  Presidents  in  the 
past,  for  huge  accelerated  and  accumu- 
lated deficits  In  this  country.  This  coun- 
try is  now  paying  the  price  for  it  in  the 
form  of  Inflation,  high  Interest  rates,  un- 
employment, and  recession. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  elect- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  it  would  go 
in  the  opposite  direction  and,  up  until 
today,  every  indication  has  been  that  it 
Is  In  the  firm,  consistent  policy  of  the 
administration  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control  and  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distln- 
Kuldied  Senator.  Would  the  Senator  tell 
me  under  whose  administration  the 
highest  budget  deficit  in  history,  up  to 
this  year,  occurred 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  President 
Ford. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
find  It  curious  at  all  that,  under  the 
great  budget  balancer.  President  Rea- 
gan, we  now  are  going  to  be  facing  the 
biggest  deflcit  In  history,  not  only  the 
blegest  In  nominal  dollars  but  In  real 
dollars  or  bv  whatever  measure  you 
want  to  take? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  .TR.  I  have  not 
been  willing  to  concede  that.  I  must  say 
that  these  statements  yesterday  cause 
me  to  move  a  little  closer  to  conceding 


it.  Up  to  this  point,  I  am  not  willing  to 
concede  that. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  csm  get  this 
spending  under  control  if  there  is  a  wUl 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

What  worries  me  is  that  those  state- 
ments yesterday  indicate  that  there  is 
a  total  lack  of  will  now  on  the  part  of 
certain  key  people  in  the  administration 
to  control  spending  and  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, there  is  not  only  a  lack  of  will  but 
there  is  now  almost  a  resigned  smile,  the 
countenance  of  acceptance,  as  they  say 
that  it  is  not  a  bad  thing,  "Not  only  do 
we  not  worship  at  the  shrine  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  any  more,  but  it  increases 
the  value  of  Federal  assets  by  10  times 
over.  Think  how  good  that  Is." 

The  Senator  finds  that  rather  curi- 
ous? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  find  that 
very  curious.  I  find  It  astonishing.  I  find 
it  ridiculous.  But  there  it  Is,  with  the 
statements  they  made  yesterday. 

Most  of  us  in  this  Chamber  in  the  last 
10  months  have  voted  many  very  diffi- 
cult votes.  We  have  voted  to  reduce 
spending  in  certain  areas  where  we  were 
not  totally  happy  about  so  voting. 

But  the  real  motivating  factor  was 
that  the  opportunity  seemed  to  be  pres- 
ent to  bring  about  a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  convinced,  regardless  of  what 
these  so-called  experts  said  yesterday, 
that  it  is  essential  to  get  Government 
spending  under  control  and  to  proceed 
quickly  toward  a  balanced  budget.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  discouraging  to  me  to  hear 
people  like  Dr.  Weldenbaum  say,  "It  Is 
untrue  that  deficits  mean  Government 
cannot  get  its  fiscal  house  in  order."  He 
may  be  brilliant  but  he  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  Congress  works. 

What  that  is  going  to  mean  Is  that  the 
535  Members  of  the  Congress  will  say. 
"Look,  let  us  add  $1  billion  here,  let  us 
add  $2  billion  there,  let  us  add  more  bil- 
lions. What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  we  have  an  $80  billion  deficit 
or  whatever  deficit  we  have?  The  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  say,  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  deficits,  that  deficits 
and  inflation  increase  the  value  of  Gov- 
ernment assets." 

How  will  you  hold  down  spending  that 
way?  There  Is  no  way  you  can  do  it.  It  is 
an  open  invitation  to  the  entire  Congress 
to  go  on  a  spending  spree.  My  experience 
with  Congress  is  that  it  does  not  need  an 
invitation.  It  has  been  on  a  spending 
spree  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

AU  this  does— this  silly  talk  by  the 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers — is  make 
matters  worse  in  an  Institution  which 
historically  likes  to  spend  money  and 
which  favors  deflcit  spending. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Congress  in 
the  last  20  years  has  been  one  of  deflcit 
spending.  Deflcit  spending  is  a  bonanza 
for  politicians. 

It  Is  a  bonanza  for  politicians  because 
politicians  can  vote  for  all  of  the  funds 
wanted  by  the  various  pressure  groups 
and  then  say.  "Look,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  a  balanced  budget.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  add  It  to  the  debt.  No- 


body Is  going  to  pay  the  debt  anyway — 
and  President  Reagan's  top  officials  say 
it  is  good  for  the  country  and  for  the 
Government." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  recession  has 
been  called  a  Ford.  Carter,  Reagan,  re- 
cession, caused  by  the  three  of  them  in 
that  order,  recognizing  that  part  of  the 
recession  is  caused  by  the  hangover  left 
by  President  Carter.  Do  you  think  It  Is 
accurate  that  it  is  caused  by  those  three 
In  that  order? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  No.  I  do  not. 
I  do  not,  for  this  reason:  President 
Reagan  inherited  most  of  the  problems 
that  he  has  in  a  financial  way.  These 
people  last  night  may  contribute  to  his 
problems,  but  he  inherited  most  of  them. 
I  lay  the  blame  on  the  previous  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States,  and  I  lay 
the  blame  also  on  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  do  not  call  it  a 
Reagan  recession  because  I  feel  that  most 
of  the  problems  he  is  faced  with  have 
been  inherited.  But  I  do  believe  that  if  he 
does  not  repudiate  what  these  top  eco- 
nomic officials  of  his  own  administration 
said  yesterday  that  he  is  going  to  find 
himself — and  our  coimtry — in  even 
greater  difficulties  than  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  trying  to  yield 
back  the  floor.  Mr.  President.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  manager  desires 
some  time  now  and  then  I  wanted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington seek  the  floor? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  yield  such  time  as  he  desires  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  others  that  this  after- 
noon there  will  be  an  amendment  that 
will  put  the  Senate  on  record  against 
this  kind  of  talk  that  the  Senator  is  so 
eloquently  campaigning  against.  Those 
of  us  on  the  Budget  Committee  put  this 
amendment  together  yesterday.  The  ne- 
cessity for  it  is  even  greater  today  after 
reading  the  front  page  of  the  paper. 
This  Senate  will  be  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  know  the 
Senator  feels  strongly  as  to  the  need  for 
a  balanced  budget  and  the  amendment 
he  is  addressing  Is  along  that  line.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  feel  that  it 
would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  make  clear  that  these  indi- 
viduals. Weid^nbanm  and  the  others  in 
that  group,  are  not  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  do  not  reflect  a  change 
In  the  philosophy  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  would  make  that  clear.  I 
also    hope    that    the    President,    very 
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quickly,  or  at  least  in  his  January  budget 
message  will  once  more  reaffirm  the  ne- 
cessity of  working  toward  a  balanced 
budget  as  part  of  our  effort  to  curtail  in- 
flation and  get  this  economy  under  con- 
trol. I  think  that  wUl  be  the  sense  of 
what  the  Senate  is  going  to  vote  for  this 
afternoon  as  well. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  hope  the 
President  will  not  wait  until  January  to 
repudiate  these  statements  of  yesterday. 
I  think  by  that  time  great  damage  will 
have  been  done. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion which  reaffirms  the  budget  that  we 
passed  last  spring.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
Is  the  first  time  that  Congress  will  merely 
reaflBrm  the  goals  of  the  first  budget 
resolution,  without  accounting  for  tech- 
nical and  economic  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  year.  As  all  of  us 
know,  there  have  been  significant 
changes  in  the  past  few  months  that 
would  warrant  a  revised  second  budget 
resolution. 

This  resolution  is  ihe  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement  within  Congress 
and  the  Budget  Committee  over  the 
course  of  action  necessary  to  bring  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control. 

During  committee  deliberations  on 
the  budget,  we  were  presented  with  sev- 
eral plans,  the  most  significant  of  which 
was  offered  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Domenici.  Though  the 
Domenici  plan  contained  two  provisions 
that  I  opposed,  it  presented  a  positive 
course  of  action  that  would  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984. 

That  continues  to  be  the  direction  that 
I  believe  most  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate want  to  follow. 

The  Domenici  plan  established  a  limit 
to  the  large  increases  in  entitlement 
programs,  which  comprise  60  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget,  and  it  ad- 
dressed the  largest  increases  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  voted  for  the  Domenici 
proposal,  which  unfortunately  failed  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  12. 

The  law  requires  that  Congress  pass  a 
second  budget  resolution.  We  on  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  therefore,  ap- 
proved this  resolution  as  the  only 
possible  course  of  action.  Though  the 
committee  intends  this  resolution  to  be 
a  pro  forma  measure  until  recommenda- 
tions from  the  President  are  received 
and  enacted,  I  am  disappointed  with  this 
outcome. 

Next  year,  when  we  begin  delibera- 
tions on  a  revised  version  of  the  budg- 
et resolution.  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
sufBcIent  grounds  for  a  consensus. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Domenici 
also  referred  to  this  consensus,  or  an 
emerging  consensus,  in  his  remarks  in 
the  committee  report.  I  think  we  can 
reach  this  consensus  without  deep  cuts 
In  revenue  .sharing  and  without  some  of 
the  large  tax  increases  that  were  thought 
necessary  in  the  Domenici  plan.  We  have 
all  been  working  for  economic  refovery. 
as  outlined  by  the  President  earlier  this 
year.  Of  the  four  basic  components  of 
his  plan,  the  principle  of  new  federalism 
was  an  Innovative  step  in  setting  Fed- 
eral spending  priorities.  This  is  evident 
in  the  numerous  block  grant  provisions 


the  President  sent  to  us  in  his  original 
plan  for  economic  recovery.  General 
revenue  sharing  is  the  definitive  block 
grant,  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 
funded  at  a  lower  level. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  balancing  the 
budget  with  large  tax  increases.  The 
productivity-oriented  tax  cuts  we  en- 
acted this  past  summer  are  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  Reagan  economic  recovery 
program.  A  move  to  Increase  revenues 
would  scuttle  the  tax  cut  when  we  need 
it  the  most.  Thanks  to  25  years  of  big 
spending  and  taxing  policies,  our  econ- 
omy declined  to  the  point  that  we  had 
double-digit  inflation,  rising  unemploy- 
ment, and  declining  productivity. 
Though  we  are  making  progress  in  the 
battle  to  bring  inflation  and  interest 
rates  down,  we  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  around  the  debilitating 
economic  policies  of  the  past  two  and  a 
half  decades.  Raising  taxes  now  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  big-spending  practices  of 
the  past  will  not  reverse  this  trend. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  be  our  flnal  action  on  the 
fiscal  1982  budget.  Once  we  receive  the 
President's  plans  for  the  next  phase  in 
the  budget  process,  we  must  incorporate 
these  details  into  the  budget.  If  we  are 
to  solve  our  deficit  problems,  we  must 
reevaluate  our  spending  priorities  for 
the  next  3  years.  No  meaningful  spend- 
ing reductions  can  occur  until  we  seri- 
ously examine  both  entitlements  and 
defense  to  make  sure  that  we  are  ful- 
filling our  obligations  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  I  am  firmly  committed  to  mak- 
ing the  President's  economic  plan  work, 
and  I  look  forward  to  revising  this  res- 
olution according  to  his  guidelines  and 
our  guidelines  in  the  future. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 

BAUM). 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
yield  such  time  as  I  need. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  see  an  interesting  development  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Washing- 
ton. We  see  what  has  been  reported  in 
the  papers  this  morning  which  indicates 
that  Republican  policy  seems  to  be 
changing  very  rapidly.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  great  surprise  to  any  of  us,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
road  is  getting  rough  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  In  disarray. 

Today,  we  are  dealing  with  a  pro  forma 
second  budget  resolution — not  a  mean- 
ingful resolution,  not  a  significant 
resolution — for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Republican  malority  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget  was  unable  to 
come  to  any  agreement  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

I  believe  that  Is  very  significant,  be- 
cause until  now,  we  have  heard  about  the 
Reagan  administration's  successes.  We 
have  watched  the  reconciliation  bill  and 
the  tax  bill  sail  through  Congress  exactly 
as  the  administration  reauested.  Now  the 
Republicans  are  confused. 

The  best  evidence  of  their  confusion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Budget  Committee's 


own  report  in  connecti(»i  with  this 
resolution,  because  one  need  only  look  at 
the  summary  on  page  3,  where  they  say 
that  the  actions  of  the  committee  on  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  were  hampered  by  two  factors 
outside  the  committee's  control:  One, 
unusual  delays  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess that  led  to  a  continuing  resolution 
and  the  enactment  of  only  1  of  the  13 
appropriation  bills  at  the  time  of  the 
Budget  Committee  markup. 

That,  in  and  of  itself,  does  not  state 
all  of  the  facts,  because  the  Democrats  in 
this  Congress  have  been  prepared  and 
have  moved  forward  the  appropriation 
bUls  In  the  House.  Many  of  them  are 
ready  for  action  in  the  Senate,  and  they 
have  not  been  brought  to  the  floor. 

The  most  Important  part  of  the  report, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  item:  "The  administration's  un- 
willingness"— the  administration's  will- 
ingness— "to  support  any  of  the  three 
flscal  plans  debated  by  the  committee  or 
to  recommend  any  alternative." 

There,  I  believe,  is  the  crux  of  the  Is- 
sue, Mr.  President.  The  administration 
was  not  prepared  to  tell  the  Budget 
Committee  what  they  wanted.  They  were 
not  prepared  to  say.  "This  is  our  pro- 
gram," or  "That  is  our  program."  As  a 
consequence,  we  find  an  administration — 
that  came  into  power  pledged  to  bal- 
ancing a  budget,  pledged  to  setting  the 
eocnomy  right  again,  pledged  to  bringing 
down  Infiatlon  rates,  interest  rates,  and 
not  increasing  unemployment — failing  in 
all  three  sectors. 

Now  we  learn  that  they  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  a  balanced  budget  is  even  an 
important  factor,  as  indicated  by  the 
morning's  paper.  Mr.  President,  we  read 
in  the  newspapers  this  week  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  projecting  a  budget 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982  of  at  least  $109 
billion.  $152  billion  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  $162  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
spokespersons  for  the  administration  are 
saying,  well,  that  really  does  not  matter 
any  more,  because  the  net  worth  of  the 
Government  is  going  to  go  up;  is  not  in- 
flation great?  It  helps  increase  our  net 
worth. 

This  from  a  Republican  administra- 
tion that  campaigned  on  the  theme  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  in  the 
US.  Senate  as  long  as  many  Members 
of  this  body,  but  I  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  has  been  a 
consistent  and  constant  hue  and  cry— 
"Balance  the  budget,  balance  the  budget, 
balance  the  budget,  balance  the  budget." 
And,  "Oh,  you  Democrats,  you  just  will 
not  balance  the  budget." 

The  fact  Ls,  the  Republicans  have 
fallen  flat  on  their  faces.  They  have  fallen 
fiat  on  their  faces,  because  anybody  who 
could  add  2  and  2  could  understand  that 
you  could  not  increase  defense  spending 
by  billions  of  dollars,  cut  taxes  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  far  more  than  anybody 
ever  possibly  envisioned,  and  then  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  the  same  time.  The 
numbers  should  not  surprise  anyone  In 
Congress,  and,  most  certainly,  they  do 
not  surprise  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Indeed,  it  is  exactly  this  hard  fact— 


$423  billion  in  deficits — that  caused  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  committee 
to  split  among  themselves.  Republicans 
are  finally  coming  to  realize  that  supply 
side  economics,  trickle  down  economics, 
is  not  working,  did  not  work  for  Calvin 
Coolidge,  did  not  work  for  Herbert 
Hoover,  Is  not  working  for  Margaret 
Thatcher,  and  is  not  working  for  Ronald 
Reagan  and  the  people  of  America.  But 
now  the  Republicans  must  deal  with  the 
problems  they  have  created — not  in- 
herited, but  created. 

They  say,  "Well,  we  are  sorry,  the 
budget  isn't  getting  in  balance  because 
there  is  a  depression  and  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate there  would  be  a  depression." 
Well,  if  you  make  a  depression,  why 
should  you  not  anticipate  it.  if  you  are 
responsible  leaders  of  our  Nation?  Obvi- 
ously, the  Republicans  caxmot  allow  the 
deficits  of  over  $100  billion  each  year  to 
occur  without  taking  action.  Either  they 
must  increase  taxes  or  they  must  slash 
virtually  every  Government  program, 
from  transportation  to  food  stamps  to 
education  to  aid  for  the  cities,  to  water 
projects,  nuclear  subsidies,  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits,  agricultural  programs, 
black  lung  benefits,  unemployment  pro- 
grams, job  training,  school  lunches. 
Every  program  in  the  Government,  in- 
cluding defense  expenditures,  is  subject 
to  cuts. 

Faced  with  this  dilemma,  huge  budget 
deficits  of  $100  billion  for  the  next  3 
years  against  major  revenue  increases 
and  spending  cuts,  what  did  the  Republi- 
can majority  agree  to  do?  They  came  up 
with  a  momentous  decision. 

They  thought  about  it,  they  brought 
the  Budget  Committee  together,  they  re- 
cessed the  Budget  Committee,  they 
brought  them  together  again,  they  con- 
tinued for  day  after  day  after  day,  and  we 
in  the  minority — we  waited.  We  waited 
while  the  lightning  w£«  going  through 
the  sky.  We  were  waiting  for  the  thunder. 
Finally,  they  came  back  with  their 
great  decision :  They  decided  to  do  noth- 
ing. Nothing.  That  is  why  we  have  a  pro 
forma  resolution.  The  pro  forma  resolu- 
tion fails  to  meet  our  obligations  as 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

So  now  we  sit  and  wait  to  see  how  the 
Reagan  administraticm  will  deal  with 
this  problem,  a  problem  of  its  own 
making. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  not  emphasize 
this  point  enough.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  something  that  just  happened.  We 
are  not  dealing  with  a  problem  inherited 
from  Jimmy  Carter.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  malor  economic  problem  that  the  ad- 
ministration created  by  the  very  success 
of  its  own  supply  side  program. 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  issue.  Every- 
thing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wanted,  he  got  from  this  Congress. 
Whatever  program  he  enunciated,  the 
Members  of  Congress  stood  up  and  sa- 
luted. They  said.  "Yes.  sir.  Mr.  President, 
whatever  you  say.  Mr.  President.  You  are 
going  to  save  the  Nation's  economy." 

Many  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side 
warned  long  ago  that  this  would  be  the 
result.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  addi- 
tional views  filed  when  the  first  budget 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  Senate 


Budget  Committee  in  May  and  to  re- 
marks made  during  debate  on  the  floor 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
read  the  words  stated  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  said  it  would  happen. 
He  spelled  it  out  In  the  English  language. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention ;  nobody  cared 
what  the  minority  had  to  say. 

When  we  debated  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution conference  report  on  the  Senate 
fioor  in  May,  I  said  it  was  full  of  holes. 

I  said  the  budget  plan  was  like  a  bad 
check  that  would  bounce  at  the  bank. 
That  is  now  happening.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  that  the  bank  where  it  is  bouncing 
is  in  trouble  in  keeping  Its  doors  ox>&x. 

I  said  the  budget  plan  was  a  ruse.  It 
was  a  fake.  It  was  hocus-pocus.  I  said  it 
then.  I  was  right  then.  Everything  I  said 
is  exactly  as  was  indicated  at  that  point. 

Eniring  the  same  period  of  time,  the 
Washington  Post  editorialized: 

By  its  decision  to  use  the  stretched,  bent 
and  sUghtly  fake  figures  tn  this  budget,  Con- 
gress Is  steering  Itself  toward  serious  trouble 
next  fall.  .  .  . 

At  that  pcrint.  Congress  will  find  the  prac- 
tice of  systematic  understatement  much  more 
difflcult  to  maintain. 

Then  Congress  wiU  feel  another  kind  of 
temptation — to  throw  up  Its  hande,  declare 
that  the  performance  of  the  economy  has 
been  unexpectedly  poor,  and  announce  that 
the  budget  Is  out  of  control.  This  kind  of 
theater  Is  not  helpful  to  public  confidence  In 
the  budget  process. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  but  in  this  instance  they 
were  1,000  percent  on  target.  When  they 
said,  "Congress  will  feel  another  kind  of 
temptation  to  throw  up  its  hands,  de- 
clare that  the  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy has  been  imexpectedly  poor,  and 
announce  that  the  budget  is  out  of  con- 
trol," they  stated  It  exactly  as  it  is  at 
this  moment.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
administration  is  now  sajong. 

Democrats  have  offered  alternatives, 
both  during  the  first  budget  resolution 
and  the  second  budget  resolution. 

During  markup  of  the  second  budget 
resolution,  I  offered  a  prcqiosal  that 
would  reduce  deficits  in  fiscal  year  1984 
by  a  total  amoimt  of  $162  billion — com- 
pared to  a  total  of  $160  billion  In  the 
Domenici  mark.  But  my  proposal  did  not 
attack  entitlements.  It  did  not  attack 
needed  programs  funded  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  did  reduce  funds  for  water  proj- 
ects by  25  percent.  Those  are  the  water 
projects  all  of  which  are  located  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  have  sort  of 
been  put  into  an  enclave  of  protectionism 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  It  did 
reduce  funds  for  tobacco  by  one -half  and 
for  peanuts. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  see  some  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  working  so  hard  in  con- 
nection with  the  tobacco  support  pro- 
gram. After  all,  that  was  a  New  Deal 
program. 

I  find  it  very  interesting  to  see  some 
of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  some  of  those  conservative  Mem- 
bers who  are  good  friends  of  mine,  from 
places  such  as  North  Carolina — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Jesse  Hxlks — ^flfi^t- 


ing  so  hard  for  the  tobacco  support  pro- 
gram, which  was  created  by  the  New 
Deal.  I  find  this  very  conservative  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  standing  on  the  floor 
and  battling  hard  to  preserve  that  New 
Deal  program. 

Also,  there  are  those  who  fight  for 
sugar  protection  and  peanuts.  I  am 
amazed.to  see  those  people,  wiio  talk  so 
much  about  Government  getting  out  of 
business  people's  hair,  depending  cm  the 
Government  to  save  their  own  economy. 
My  proposal  did  reduce  funds  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  It  did  re- 
duce funds  for  the  Defense  Department, 
not  by  cutting  any  of  the  programs  for 
the  Defense  Department,  but  by  requir- 
ing the  Defense  Department  to  use  ccHn- 
petitive  bidding,  which  it  failed  to  do  in 
90  percent  of  the  cases.  However,  none 
of  those  programs  has  been  cut. 

Instead,  my  budget  proposal  would 
save  $50  billion  by  eliminating  wasteful 
tax  loopholes.  In  that  regard,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  already  announced  a  de- 
cision to  reconsider  the  leasing  provi- 
sion of  the  new  tax  bill,  which  will  cost 
the  Treasury  far  more  than  the  $26.7 
billion  originally  estimated.  In  fact,  I 
believe  the  revenue  loss  could  be  well  over 
$50  biUion  by  1986. 

I  commend  the  distingtiished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  for  set- 
ting up  the  hearing  for  tomorrow.  I  hope 
the  Finance  Committee  will  move  to  ex- 
plore other  loopholes  that  presently  ex- 
ist in  the  law,  so  that  there  should  be 
fairness,  equity,  and  justice  in  the  tax 
laws  and  so  that  we  might  pick  up  some 
of  the  tax  revenuee  we  are  losing,  with- 
out increasing  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  supply -side  ecimomics 
is  dead.  It  is  not  a  viable  theory.  I  do 
not  believe  It  ever  was.  It  was,  as  Stock- 
man pointed  out,  a  "Trojan  Horse  in 
order  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  of  those  in 
the  higher  brackets." 

The  Atlantic  Mwithly  article  in  De- 
cember should  be  required  reading  for 
every  official.  David  Stockman  confirmed 
at  an  early  date  that  we  would  face  huge 
deficits.  What  did  he  do?  When  the  fig- 
ures came  out  of  the  computer  and  indi- 
cated how  big  the  deficits  would  be,  Da- 
vid Stockman  again  proved  that  he  is  a 
very  brilliant  young  man. 

What  he  did  was  figure  out  a  new  way 
to  handle  it.  He  put  new  figures  into  the 
computer  and,  presto,  everything  came 
out  smelling  roses.  If  you  put  garbage 
into  the  computer,  you  get  garbage  out. 
When  you  put  wrong  figures  in,  you  are 
going  to  get  the  wrong  figures  out.  That 
Is  exactly  what  happened,  so  that  Mr. 
Stockman  might  come  before  Congress 
with  his  Trojan  Horse  proposal,  indi- 
cating why  we  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  we  in  Congress  should  be  supporting 
supply-side  economics. 

Now  the  Republicans  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee — who  swallowed  those 
nimibers  hook,  line  and  sinker — have 
taken  a  different  tack.  Their  answer  is  to 
do  nothing,  except  to  watch  unemploy- 
ment and  our  national  debt  grow  out  of 
control. 
Mr.   President,   we  can   balance  the 
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budget.  We  can  be  equitable.  We  do  not 
need  to  slash  every  entitlement  and 
every  spending  program  In  the  CJovem- 
ment. 

I  will  vote  against  this  pro  forma  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  It  does  not  meet 
the  responslbUlty  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  sees  fit  to  read  the  proposal 
that  Is  before  us  today  will  know  that  it 
Is  a  whole  lot  of  nothing,  will  know  that 
we  are  not  living  up  to  our  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  budget, 
and  win  know  that  we  are  voting  for  a 
meaningless  piece  of  paper.  It  will  mean 
that  we  are  not  biting  the  bullet.  It  will 
mean  that  we  are  not  willing  to  meet  the 
challenge.  It  will  mean  that  the  budg- 
etary process  has  gone  by  the  boards. 

And  if  we  accept  this  proposal  as  it  is 
before  us  today.  I  predict  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction  that  this  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  similar  resolutions  that 
will  come  before  Congress  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  we  will  have  effectively 
destroyed  the  budget  process. 

A  vote  for  the  resolution  is  a  vote  to 
destroy  the  process.  A  vote  against  it  is 
to  say  that  we  in  Congress  should  meet 
our  statutory  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  thtuik  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
having  yielded  me  the  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  interested  in 
the  debate  where  we  have  a  bipartisan 
coalition  concerned  about  deficits. 

We  have  everyone  who  is  now  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  reduction  In  the 
deficit,  and  I  can  say  that  we  will  cer- 
tainly get  that  opportunity  next  year  to 
continue  that  rhetoric  and  hopefuUy 
place  that  rhetoric  into  actual  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  await  the  January 
message  of  the  President.  I  am  convinced, 
as  others,  that  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
projected  deficits  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  do  a  number  of  things. 

One.  there  has  to  be  entitlement  re- 
form. There  has  to  be  discussion  on  the 
entitlement  program. 

Two,  revenues  have  to  be  discussed. 
A  good  starting  point  might  be,  as  the 
Senator  who  sits  in  the  chair  right  now 
has  talked  about  time  and  time  again, 
to  look  at  the  original  Reagan  tax  pro- 
posal that  was  submitted  to  this  Con- 
gress, the  original  revenues  that  were 
projected  by  this  administration,  not  the 
ones  that  we  ended  up  with.  No.  We 
ended  up  with  this  tax  leasing  provision 
that  was  not  debated,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  say  it  was  done  in  the  dark  of  the 
night.  It  was  done  in  the  open.  It  had 
discussion  in  the  committees,  but  it  was 
never  debated  fully  with  any  degree  of 
knowledge  of  what  we  were  doing.  Yet  it 
Is  estimated  that  it  will  yield  over  a  5- 
year  period  of  time  about  $30  billion. 
Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1984  or  1985  about  50  percent  of  the  cor- 
porations of  the  country  will  not  be  pay- 


ing any  income  tax.  I  find  that  rather 
shocking.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
debated  the  elimination  of  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax.  I  do  not  tend  to  deny 
that  it  is  not  a  debatable  issue,  but  we 
have  not  debated  it  and  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it  by  tax  leasing  provisions  or  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  a  back-door 
mechanism.  It  should  be  debated  up 
front.  I  find  it  very  disturbing  that  this 
potential  exists. 

Furthermore,  as  we  scrutinize  the 
Government  for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
the  Pentagon  must  fall  in  that  same 
category. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  talking  about  the  budget 
process  itself.  I  have  the  greatest  deal 
of  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
the  members  who  serve  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

But  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
budget  process  on  an  annual  basis  that 
we  have  now  simply  will  not  work.  It  is 
broken.  It  needs  to  be  fixed.  An  annual 
budget  process  of  $700  billion  every  year 
is  simply  too  much  on  an  annual  basis 
for  this  Congress  to  handle. 

I  also  say  that  the  annual  appropria- 
tion process  in  doing  it  every  year  is  also 
broken  and  needs  to  be  fixed. 

We  are  debating  today  the  second 
budget  resolution.  The  second  budget 
resolution  was  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  on  September  15,  according  to 
the  Budget  Act.  It  Is  now  December  9 
and  we  are  going  to  pass  this  only  about 
2  months  late.  It  is  already  admitted 
that  it  is  not  really  a  substantive  second 
budget  resolution  but  a  technical  one. 

Later  on  this  week  we  are  going  to  de- 
bate the  continuing  resolution.  It  is 
going  to  be  the  10th  continuing  resolu- 
tion we  have  had  in  the  last  4  years.  I 
think  the  last  time  that  Congress  acted 
and  passed  all  appropriations  bills  was 
in  1977.  We  have  been  operating  on  a 
continuing  resolution  since  1979.  This  is 
the  10th  time  in  the  last  4  years,  and 
that  is  not  any  way  to  operate  a  govern- 
ment. 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  look  at  the 
budget  and  we  discuss  the  deficits  we 
also  might  look  at  the  process  that  gives 
us  these  results  that  no  one  apparently 
likes  and  perhaps  admit  that  it  is  the 
process  that  leads  us  to  these  unpleasant 
and  unwelcome  results  that  we  now  find 
ourselves  debating. 

The  U.S.  congress  has  presented  us 
with  another  revival  of  the  budgetary 
passion  play  known  as  the  continuing 
resolution — the  parliamentary  maneu- 
ver of  voting  to  spend  money  without 
going  through  the  vital  process  of  close- 
ly examining  the  programs  for  which 
that  money  is  earmarked.  As  of  this 
date,  not  a  single  permanent  appropria- 
tion bill  has  been  sent  to  the  President. 
By  the  time  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
year,  it  will  have  passed  a  continuing 
resolution  of  about  $400  billion,  togeth- 
er with  a  technical  second  budget  resolu- 
tion and  called  it  quits. 

TTiis  stands  as  a  public  admission  that 
the  Federal  fiscal  process  is  in  dire  need 
of  change. 
The  Federal  Government  will  spend 


close  to  $700  billion  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Congress  is  supposed  to  de- 
termine how  every  dollar  is  spent.  Oper- 
ating with  pretty  much  the  same  ap- 
propriation and  authorization  structures 
we  have  had  since  the  passage  of  the 
1921  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  when 
Federal  outlays  totaled  slightly  over  $5 
billion,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
Congress  can  no  longer  annually  handle 
a  budget  140  times  larger. 

Instead  of  a  1-year  budget  cycle,  I 
propose  we  adopt  a  2-year  cycle  which 
would  provide  a  more  realistic  calendar 
for  reviewing  the  Federal  budget— the 
numbers  as  well  as  the  imderlying  pro- 
grams. 

The  advantages  of  moving  to  a  2-year 
cycle  become  clear  If  we  examine  the 
record  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the 
annu€d  budget  under  current  law. 

The  current  Budget  Act  first  had  full 
effect  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Since  that  time 
we  have  accumulated  deficits  of  over 
$300  billion— 30  percent  of  the  total  defi- 
cits we  have  accumulated  since  1789. 
Over  the  past  3  years  six  concurrent 
budget  resolutions  should  have  been 
adopted  by  soeclfled  dates.  Those  targets 
were  made  only  once,  and  never  In  the 
last  five  tries. 

In  3  of  the  last  5  years  there  have  been 
revisions  to  the  second  resolution — In  ef- 
fect a  third  budget  resolution  and  in  1977 
there  was  a  revision  of  the  revision. 

Last  year  the  Congress  had  to  return 
in  a  rare  lame  duck  session  to  pass  Its 
second  budget  resolution,  and  this  year 
we  will  pass  a  one-sentence  resolution 
which  reaffirms  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  confusion 
and  missed  deadlines,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Budget  Director  David  Stock- 
man and  Senate  Budget  Chairman  Pete 
DoMENici  are  all  the  more  significant. 

In  August.  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981.  This  law.  after  2 
months  of  deliberations  and  debate,  re- 
vised more  than  200  Federal  programs 
and  cut  about  $35  billion  frMn  the  budget 
in  1982.  and  $130  billion  over  a  3-year 
period. 

When  the  Budget  Act  was  writteh.  rec- 
onciliation was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  technical  readjustment  of 
appropriations  to  bring  the  budget  books 
into  balance. 

By  moving  reconciliation  to  the  first 
budget  resolution,  rather  than  following 
the  second  budget  resolution,  it  became 
the  driving  force  behind  all  of  the  mas- 
sive changes  we  have  seen  this  year. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  task  of 
dealing  with  a  budget  in  the  hundreds  of 
billions  on  an  annual  basis,  the  Congress 
has,  over  the  past  several  years,  devel- 
oped procedures  by  which  the  legislative 
branch's  ability  to  control  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  effectively  reduced.  These 
include: 

Operation  by  continuing  resolution; 

Growth  of  0-budget  spending; 

Growth  in  entitlement  spending;  and 

Growth  in  tax  expenditures. 

Since  1976,  only  once  have  all  appro- 
priations bills  been  enacted  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1977. 
Even  in  that  year,  however,  a  continuing 


resolution  was  needed  to  fund  some  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
10  continuing  resolutions  have  had  to  be 
enacted,  including  the  present  one. 

A  continuing  resolut'on  merely  c(m- 
tlnues  funding  at  current  levels.  A  new 
program  must  go  through  the  regular 
authorization  and  appropriation  pro- 
cedure. A  continuing  resolution  only  ap- 
plies to  existing  programs.  The  primary 
danger  in  government  by  continuing 
resolution  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress essentially  gives  up  its  oversight 
and  review  function.  It  becMnes  a  Xerox 
machine  for  the  executive  branch,  mere- 
ly duplicating  existing  data — without 
the  ability  to  make  savings,  corrections, 
or  additions. 

Continuing  resolutions  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  programs,  even  those  for 
which  authorization  has  expired.  This 
year,  for  instance,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  be  funded  without  any 
current  authorization. 

Loans  and  loan  guarantee  programs 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  budget,  amounted 
to  over  $100  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Direct  loans  and  guarantees  more  than 
doubled  between  1976  and  1980  com- 
pared to  a  58-percent  increase  in  overall 
Federal  spending.  Congress  is  only  now 
beginning  to  consider  bringing  credit 
activities  on-budget. 

Entitlements  now  amount  to  over  half 
the  Federal  budget.  These  are  programs 
which  provide  recipients  with  benefits 
because  of  certain  specific  characteris- 
tics— age,  income,  disability,  and  so 
forth.  Congress  has  made  spending  for 
such  programs  generally  automatic, 
funding  them  through  permanent  ap- 
propriations which  are  not  reviewed  in 
the  regular  annual  process. 

Also  completely  outside  of  budget 
scrutiny  and  the  regular  legislative  proc- 
ess are  the  tax  breaks  the  Congress  has 
granted  to  many  different  types  of  orga- 
nizations and  classes  of  individuals.  The 
revenue  loss  due  to  these  breaks — known 
as  "loopholes"  in  the  real  world  and 
known  as  tax  expenditures  in  the  Gov- 
ernment— was  over  $200  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

A  2-year  budget  process  would  provide 
a  solution  to  many  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  the  current  process.  In  a  2-year 
cycle  congressional  committees  would 
have  time  for  effective  review  of  legisla- 
tive proposals,  either  additions  to  exist- 
ing programs  or  deletions  from  them. 
The  authorizing  committees  are  hard- 
ly part  of  the  budget  process  as  it  is  now 
operating.  Under  the  law  the  authorizing 
committees  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
cluded their  work  by  March  15.  That 
gives  them  just  2  months  after  Congress 
has  convened  and  has  received  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message.  That  is  obviously 
not  enough  time  to  examine  the  validity 
of  each  of  the  $700  billion  in  the  budget. 

In  a  2-year  budget  cycle,  authorizing 
committees  would  have  a  full  year  for 
hearings,  evaluation,  and  review.  Their 
estimates  of  the  worth  of  the  program 
and  the  amount  of  money  needed  to  con- 
tinue those  programs  would  be  more 
credible  than  the  current  practice  of 
funding  programs  ad  infinitum. 


Similarly,  under  a  2-year  cycle  the 
Appropriations  Committees  would  have 
the  time  to  more  carefully  examine  the 
number  of  dollars  committed  to  the 
budget  and  the  balance  between  pro- 
grams. 

Under  a  2-year  cycle  Congress  could 
begin  to  bring  the  offbudget  spending 
under  control  and  address  the  issues  of 
entitlements  and  revenue  losses  due  to 
tax  expenditures. 

The  ability  of  the  Congress  ever  to 
gain  control  of  the  budget  is  in  serious 
doubt.  The  weight  of  prior-year  obliga- 
tions and  automatic  expenditures  built 
into  the  budget  is  causing  us  to  drown 
in  a  sea  of  increasing  deficits. 

In  the  second  year  of  a  2 -year  cycle. 
Congress  could  see  the  results  of  its  first- 
year  decisions  and  make  midcourse  cor- 
rections as  necessary. 

Most  importantly.  Congress  would 
have  the  time  to  legislate.  A  1-year  budg- 
et cycle  leaves  no  time  for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
put  a  few  things  in  the  Record  momen- 
tarily. I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
on  his  way  to  the  Chamber  to  present 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  great 
reference  to  the  morning  news  and  the 
front  page  article  entitled  "Reagan  Aides 
Abandon  GOP  Stance  on  Deficits."  by 
Hobart  Rowen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  that  article  in  its 
entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reagan  Aides  Abakoon  OOP  Stance 

ON  DEFicrrs 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Reagan's  top  economic  advisers 
yesterday  abandoned  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican stance  that  govemmcnt  deficits  are  the 
main  cause  of  inflation,  warning  that  it 
would  be  a  "disaster"  If  any  basic  change 
were  made  in  the  President's  economic  policy. 

William  A.  Nlskanen,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  stunned  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  by  arguing  that  "In  general, 
concern  about  the  (federal]  deficit  has  been 
misplaced. 

"There  Is  no  direct  or  Indirect  connection 
between  deficits  and  Inflation."  be  said. 

This  new  administration  pitch  waa  received 
by  the  AEI's  conservative  establishment  with 
only  a  slightly  camouflaged  sense  of  shock. 

Herbert  Stein.  President  NUon's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser  and  chairman  of  yesterday's 
session,  retorted :  "It  seems  to  me  that  Pres- 
ident Reagan  Is  the  only  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  believes  that  deficits  are 
Inflationary." 

Nlskanen's  remarks  came  as  th»  admin- 
istration Is  being  buffeted  by  controversy 
over  leaked  budget  estimates  showing  $100 
bllUon-plus  deficits  annually  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Calling  for  "a  new  perspective"  on  the 
budget.  Nlskanen  sugeested  that  instead  of 
a  goal  of  a  balanced  budget,  the  nation 
"should  be  oreoared  to  accept  a  deficit  of 
«60  billion-plus  ...  for  the  current  policy 
horizon"  to  prevent  a  contraction  in  "the  net 
worth  of  the  federal  government." 

He  added  that.  In  an  Inflationary  environ- 
ment, one  of  the  side  effects  is  that  the 
value  of  the  eovcmment's  financial  and  phys- 
ical assets  Increases 


Thus,  he  said,  the  nation  would  do  better 
"to  look  at  the  net  worth  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." which  has  increased  from  $20  bil- 
lion to  $250  billion,  despite  deflclU  in  14  of 
the  last  IS  years. 

Ironically,  the  new  OOP  stance  defends 
and  explains  budget  deficits  In  much  the 
same  way  the  Democrats  did  in  years  when 
they  were  in  office  and  trying  unsuccessfiiUy 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Out  of  office.  GOP  stressed  the  concept  of 
"fiscal  Integrity."  meaning  an  effort  to  align 
expendlttu-es  with  receipts.  Now,  Democrau 
are  using  the  same  ploy,  to  Reagan's  discom- 
fiture. 

Stein  urged  Council  of  Economic  AdTlsers 
Chairman  Murray  Weidenbaum.  who  was 
present  for  the  discussion,  to  come  up  "with 
some  relevant  [deficit J  number  that  serves 
as  an  inhibition  on  the  political  process." 

But  VPeldenbaum  declined.  InferentlaUy 
supporting  Nlskanen's  thesis  by  saying  the 
real  "underlying  concern"  is  to  slow  the 
growth  of  government  spending,  leading  to  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  size  of  deficits. 

In  a  prepared  statement.  Weidenbaum  said 
that  more  Important  than  the  absolute  size 
of  the  deficit  is  the  expectation  that  between 
now  and  1984  the  red  ink  will  decline  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Weidenbaum  said  that  some  loopholes  or 
"Ux  expenditures "  may  be  changed  to  bring 
in  more  revenue,  but  "at  the  present  time, 
and  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  future, 
the  basic  tax  decisions  appear  to  be  behind 
us." 

Jerry  Jordan,  the  third  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  present  at  yes- 
terday's unique  public  session,  predicted 
that  Interest  rates  and  infiatlon  will  con- 
tinue their  downward  course. 

Jordan  also  said  that  the  raw  budget  defi- 
cits numbers  that  had  been  leaked  to  the 
press  "are  not  in  any  way  a  forecast  of  what 
Is  going  to  happen." 

The  AEI's  William  J.  Pellner.  a  former 
member  of  the  White  House  economic  coun- 
cil, told  Weidenbaum  »nd  Nlskanen  that  he 
was  not  too  concerned  about  the  fiscal  1982 
deficit.  "But  I  think  that  something  like 
$160  bUlion  for  fiscal  1984  Is  worrtstane  . 
and  something  should  be  done  about  It. 

Nlskanen.  however,  said.  "It  is  preferable 
to  tolerate  deficits  of  these  maenitudes  either 
to  relnflating  [the  economy!  or  to  raise 
taxes.  Other  thines  being  eaual,  X  would  like 
to  see  lower  deficits,  too,  but  other  things 
are  not  eoual." 

He  said  that  in  looking  back  at  Reagan 
camoal<Ti  documents,  elimination  of  the 
deficit  "was  not  billed  as  an  Important  fea- 
tur"  of  the  nrogram." 

Nlskanen  ureed  the  assembled  economists 
to  think  about  federal  budgets  as  If  they 
were  business  or  family  budeets.  with  due  at- 
tention to  "the  uses"  to  which  the  monies 
are  put  He  presented  a  series  of  charts  show- 
ing relBtlonshlDs  between  deficits  and  Infla- 
tion, deflclts  and  monev  growth,  and  deflcits 
and  Interest  rates  over  the  last  15  vears.  all  of 
which  challenged  conventional  wisdom. 

For  examole.  he  said  that  the  relationship 
between  deflclts  and  Inflation  is  "about  as 
emoty  as  can  be  perceived"  because  inflation 
had  varied  widely  with  roughly  the  same 
deflclts. 

He  rejected  the  widely  held  belief  that 
budget  deflclts  "crowd  out"  private  bor- 
rowers from  access  to  fimds  in  financial  mar- 
kets by  boosting  Interest  rates. 

This  theory  has  an  air  of  olauslbillty.  he 
said,  but  "Is  lust  not  sunoorted  bv  the  evi- 
dence." He  said  his  finding  has  been  con- 
firmed bv  a  number  of  economists,  and  "It 
has  surprised  us  and  others." 

What  actuallv  hanoens.  he  postulated.  Is 
that  in  a  world  where  real  Intematiohal  In- 
terest rates  are  similar,  there  may  be  a 
worldwide  crowding  out  If  total  deflclts  get 
too  big. 

But  there  is  not  necessarily  a  relationship 
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between    the    deficit    In    one    country    and 
crowding  out  In  that  country,  he  said. 

Nlskanen  admitted  that  his  message  repre- 
sented relatively  new  views  for  him.  but  said 
that  they  had  been  developed  before  coming 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  this 
year,  and  were  not  a  cover-up  for  the  bulging 
deficits  being  anticipated  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  So  we  may  refer  to 
that  article. 

There  is  another  article,  but  there  is 
no  use  to  put  the  complete  article  in  the 
Record. 

I  note  from  that  particular  article : 

President  Reagan's  top  economic  advisers 
yesterday  abandoned  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican stance  that  government  deficits  are  the 
main  cause  of  Inflation,  warning  that  it 
would  be  a  "disaster"  If  any  basic  change 
were  made  In  the  president's  economic 
policy. 

William  A.  Nlskanen.  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  stunned  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  by  arguing  that  "In  general, 
concern  about  the  [  federal  |  deficit  has  been 
misplaced. 

Still  quoting: 

"There  is  no  direct  or  Indirect  connection 
between  deficits  and  Infiatlon."  he  said. 

Further  down  in  the  article: 
This  new  administration  pitch  was  received 
by  the  AEI's  conservative  establishment  with 
only  a  slightly  camouflaged  sense  of  shock. 
Herbert  Stein.  President  Nixon's  chief  eco- 
nomic adviser  and  chairman  of  yesterday's 
session,  retorted:  "It  seems  to  me  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  Is  the  only  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  believes  that  deficits  are 
Inflationary." 

And  then  over  in  the  next  column 
Quoting  from  the  article: 

Thus,  he  said,  the  nation  would  do  better 
"to  look  at  the  net  worth  of  the  federal 
government."  which  has  Increased  from  $20 
billion  to  $250  billion,  despite  deficits  In 
14  of  the  last  15  years. 

I  never  heard  such  economic  nonsense 
in  my  life.  We  are  supposed  to  go  home 
happy.  The  Main  Streets  are  closing 
down,  the  savings  and  loans  are  going 
broke,  the  housing  industry  is  totally 
shaken  and  bankruot.  small  farms  are 
closing  up  for  the  first  time,  as  is  the 
auto  Industry,  everything  except  we  in 
Washington.  I  wonder  why,  I  was  won- 
dering yesterday  afternoon  why.  we  have 
not  seen  the  farmers  on  their  march  to 
Washington? 

I  noticed  when  they  were  in  less  trouble 
the  tractors  were  all  lined  up  around 
here,  tractors  from  North  Dakota  and 
South  Carolina.  They  had  driven  their 
tractors  the  whole  way.  They  wanted 
results.  Today  we  do  not  see  the  farmers. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  them, 
but  this  ought  to  get  the  farmers"  atten- 
tion. Maybe  that  will  warm  them  up. 

Let  them  come  in  from  Indiana  and 
see  what  is  going  on  because  if  they  have 
got  that  kind  of  fuzzy  thmkinK  that  you 
ought  to  be  happy  when  inflation  in- 
creases the  net  worth  of  your  property — 
that  is  like  the  home  we  live  in — and  I 
boueht  one  for  .^63.000  which  is  now 
appraised  at  $240,000.  and  I  could  not 
afford  to  sell  it  because  I  could  not  afford 
to  buy  another  one,  but  I  am  supposed 
to  be  happy  with  that.  Well,  that  does 
not  help  you  pay  the  tax  bill  on  it. 


The  basic  tax  decisions — that  is  what 
really  worries  me.  that  is  why  I  await 
the  Armstrong  amendment  because  Sen- 
ator Armstrong,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
critical  of  Weidenbaum  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  he  also  wanted  to  emphasize 
that  the  basic  tax  decisions  are  behind 
us.  The  Armstrong  amendment  would 
reaffirm  those  tax  decisions.  There  could 
not  be  any  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to 
what  has  caused  Reaganomics  to  abort, 
it  is  not  the  spending  cut.  not  the  regu- 
lations cut,  not  the  defense  policy  but 
rather  the  outrageously  large  and  infla- 
tionary across-the-board  tax  cut  and 
the  "gimmes"  in  there  for  oil  and  for 
leasing  of  tax  credits,  as  the  distin- 
guished manager,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, has  just  pointed  out.  But  they  say 
it  is  behind  us,  and  Senator  Armstrong 
from  Colorado — and  I  wish  he  would 
come  back  because  other  people  wanted 
to  come  here  and  comment,  and  I  want- 
ed to  comment  when  he  is  present — he 
wants  to  reaffirm  that. 

Weidenbaum  and  Nlskanen  say  they 
are  not  too  concerned  about  the  fiscal 
1982  deficit.  But  Mr.  Pellner,  a  former 
member  of  the  White  House  Economic 
Council,  said : 

But  I  think  that  something  like  tl60  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1984  Is  worrisome  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it. 

Is  that  not  the  mildest  bunch  of  ma- 
larkey  I  have  ever  read?  "Gets  worri- 
some." We  worried,  you  remember  the 
year  before  last,  over  the  1979  deficit. 
They  keep  chastising  President  Carter. 
Carter  proposed  a  deficit  of  only  $27  bil- 
lion, and  he  had  a  legacy  of  higher  defi- 
cits from  Ford  of  $66  billion,  he  brought 
the  deficit  down  to  $27  billion.  He  had 
it  at  least  headed  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  says  no 
one  expected  President  Reagan  to  get  it 
straightened  out  in  a  few  months  pe- 
riod. No,  we  did  not.  But  we  did  not  ex- 
pect him  to  straighten  it  out  by  increas- 
ing the  deficit,  having  increase  upon  in- 
crease upon  increase  for  his  entire  4- 
year  term,  and  say.  "Not  too  concerned 
and  don't  worry  about  it." 

"Elimination  of  the  deficit."  says  Nls- 
kanen, "was  not  billed  as  an  important 
feature  of  the  program." 

That  follows  a  statement  which  was 
made  and  which  I  quoted  yesterday  in  an 
article  entitled  "Balanced  Budget"  where 
the  President  said,  "I  cannot  ccxne  to 
town"  et  cetera.  •  •  •  I  now  know  who  is 
writing  that  for  President  Reagan.  It  is 
Niskanen.  That  is  who  his  writer  is  now. 
We  also  remember  Jack  Kemp's  state- 
ment, "We  do  not  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  the  balanced  budget." 

I  know  they  do  not  let  Stockman 
write  anymore.  They  are  cooling  that 
act. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague  who 
was  disturbed  about  Stockman,  and  we 
can  discuss  that  because  when  we  hear 
that  Stockman  went  to  the  White  House 
and  was  put  in  the  woodshed  that  was 
another  act  for  us.  President  Reagan 
knows  a  B  actor  when  he  sees  one,  and 
he  knows  an  A  actor,  and  of  course  there 
were  only  two  who  were  in  the  room. 
But  my  guess  would  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "David,  you  really  did  snow 
them." 


"That  is  the  best  act  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  town  all  year  long.  We  know  what 
the  act  is.  We  know  what  the  play  is. 
You  have  told  the  truth  now  in  your  At- 
lantic Monthly  article  to  Bill  Grelder. 
That  is  the  best  act  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  if  you  can  go  out  and  look  a  little 
chastised  and  talk  about  the  woodshed, 
you  keep  it  on  because  you  csui  really 
manipulate  these  figures  and  fool  those 
fools  over  in  the  Congress  better  than 
any  we  have  had,  that  is  an  asset  in  this 
town.  So  we  are  going  to  keep  you  on." 

Now  they  are  putting  on  all  the  public 
relations  acts  they  can  think  of,  while 
they  are  closing  down  the  Government. 
I  cannot  imagine  why  we  are  advertis- 
ing Libya.  You  do  not  make  light  of  a 
threat  on  the  President's  life,  but  you 
certainly  do  not  make  headlines.  I  have 
been  in  the  intelligence  gsune  before.  If 
you  are  seriously  concerned,  you  take  all 
the  precautions,  but  you  do  not  make 
the  threats  and  everything  else  like  that 
public.  You  have  blown  that  particular 
operation.  Now  they  will  cool  it  until  the 
headline  man  is  covered,  and  then  we 
have  another  particular  story  that  has 
taken  over  the  front  page.  If  that  crowd 
in  Libya  is  serious  they  will  come  back, 
they  will  come  back.  The  better  way  to 
treat  it  is  without  any  publicity,  just  take 
your  precautions  and  get  off  of  national 
TV  threatening  each  other,  which  only 
seems  to  keep  it  current  and  keep  It 
going. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  ref- 
erence to  our  friend  Stockman  and  defi- 
cits here,  too,  from  Evans  and  Novak.  I 
enjoyed  that  particular  statement,  and  I 
quote  from  that  article  which  says: 

The  Reagan  administration  since  August 
has  maintained  what  is  described  in  internal 
memos  as  "an  entente  cordlale"  with  Volcker. 

We  have  gone  from  detente  to  entente. 
You  Republicans  are  fascinating.  We  had 
8  years  of  your  detente.  Now  we  are  going 
to  entente,  and  we  are  going  broke  both 
ways. 

Blaming  budget  deflclU  for  high  interest 
rates  and  attendant  economic  misery.  Budget 
Director  David  Stockman  has  led  the  drive 
against  criticizing  Volcker's  Fed. 

Then,  of  course.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other little  article  around  where  they 
are  now  having  good  shows  about  it : 

After  trading  puns  and  one-liners  with  fel- 
low Republicans.  Budget  Director  David  A. 
Stockman  reaffirmed  his  allegiance  to  the 
Reagan  economic  program — 

That  is  supposed  to  be  news  now  that 
you  can  get  your  own  crowd  together. 
They  never  have  gotten  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  board.  He  is  headed  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  President  another.  That  has 
happened  all  year  long  economically  and 
domestically  insofar  as  policy  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
f  ce  of  Management  and  Budget  vowing 
allegiance  to  the  President's  domestic 
program,  and  I  have  quoted: 

After  trading  puns  and  one-liners  with  fel- 
low Republicans.  Budget  Director  David  A. 
Stockman  reaffirmed  his  alleeiance  to  the 
Reaean  economic  profirram  In  his  first  public 
speech  since  taking  administration  policy  to 
task  in  a  magazine  article. 

No  one.  not  even  David  Stockman,  took 
exception  to  any  of  the  quotes  from  that 
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article.  It  was  all  on  tape.  We  Democrats, 
you  know,  have  a  weakness  for  women 
and  whisky.  You  Republicans  have  got 
a  weakness  for  tape  recorders.  Every 
time  you  see  one  you  want  to  get  up  and 
whisper  and  cuddle  up  in  it  and  tell  us 
all  we  know,  so  we  know  what  the  truth 
is. 

So  when  he  takes  tha.t  allegiance  what 
he  is  saying  is  "We  are  going  to  have  a 
play  come  on  for  1983."  In  fact,  that  is 
why  we  are  here.  We  would  have  had, 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  who 
is  presiding  now,  who  is  on  the  Budget 
Committee  <Mr.  Aitorcws),  a  resolution, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said,  "Don't  do  anything  until  January," 
and  as  a  result  we  have  got  a  pro  forma, 
sham  resolution,  because  we  cannot  get 
the  votes,  we  cannot  get  anything  done 
until  he  says.  "Let's  go." 

Now  he  has  got  his  main  actor  to  take 
over  the  main  role  again  because  when 
he  says  he  reafHrms  his  allegiance,  he 
really  says.  "I  am  ready  for  my  act  again 
in  1982." 

To  continue: 

Meanwhile.  Arthur  lAffer.  the  University  of 
Southern  California  economist  whose  "sup- 
ply-side" theories  are  at  the  heart  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program,  said  in  Loe  Angeles 
that  Stockman  duped  him  on  bow  the  ad- 
ministration would  Implement  his  theories. 
Stockman's  actions  In  the  past  several 
months.  Laffer  said.  Indicate  the  Budget  Di- 
rector is  not  a  true  supply-side  economist. 

Further  down  the  page.  I  might  add 
one  other  thought: 

LalTer.  in  a  magazine  Interview  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  he  was  "frankly  shocked"  by 
Stockman's  comments  In  the  magazine  piece. 
"It's  clear  he  doesn't  understand  the  con- 
cept." 

But.  in  the  first  paragraph,  he  has 
pledged  to  enact  his  particular  toe  dance 
and  trip  across  the  stage  with  a  soft- 
shoe  number  over  here  and  a  little  toe 
over  here  and  a  little  song  over  there 
and  a  statistic  there.  And  we  will  have 
that  performance  back  in  town  while 
they  all  recede  from  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

We  were  told  of  a  new  theory  of  na- 
tional expectations — I  would  correct  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  He  said  he  did 
not  want  to  change  it  around;  that  the 
program  was  not  going  to  work  for  a  long 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  administra- 
tion said  that  business  would  see  the  on- 
coming turnaround  and  supply  side 
working  in  increased  revenues  which 
would  far  exceed  the  tax  losses  and,  see- 
ing that,  they  would  begin  to  invest  and 
they  would  begin  to  retool,  they  would 
begin  to  hire  employees  and  begin  to  in- 
crease their  productivity.  The  philosophy 
of  rational  expectations.  And  that  was 
to  take  effect  in  August,  and  unfortu- 
nately did.  And  it  does  today,  on  the 
morning  of  December  9,  for  the  head- 
line in  the  business  section  is  "Stock 
Market  Slumps  Amid  Deficit  Worries." 

Now.  they  are  not  worried  about  the 
deficits  this  year  the  article  says.  But  the 
article  shows  $150  billion  in  1983  and 
$162  billion  in  1984. 

If  they  cannot,  under  a  conservative 
President,  elected  to  balance  the  budget 
and  bring  the  Government  under  con- 
trol, they  must  be  dismayed  here  at  this 


Christmastime.  Business  is  going  broke 
and  they  have  lost  their  leadership.  And 
they  are  saying,  "Don't  worry.  Deficits 
don't  cause  inflation  at  all.  It  doesn't 
cause  high  interest  rates.  You  should  be 
happy  that  the  net  worth  of  Govern- 
ment is  increased  by  Inflation."  That  is 
what  they  are  saying  now  at  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  This  is  frighten- 
ing, downright  frightening. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  not  here.  If  they  want  to  just  have 
a  quorum  call.  I  can  put  my  remarks  in 
later.  I  did  not  want  to  waste  the  time. 
I  wanted  to  comment  on  a  few  things 
when  they  come  to  the  floor  relative  to 
the  budget  itself  and  the  particular 
resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Excuse  me.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  did  not  realize  he  was  here.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  want  to  refer  to  an  extra- 
neous matter.  It  is  the  only  chance  I  will 
have  today  to  get  to  it.  For  that  purpose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  3  minutes  on  an  extraneous 
matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Stennis  at  this 
point  are  printed  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  amendment  that 
would  restrict  the  Government  spending. 
I  even  find  myself  in  accord  this  morning 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  made  a  second  long 
and  impassioned  speech  on  the  budget, 
following  the  one  he  made  last  evening. 

I  must  say  I  am  as  dismayed  as  he  that 
some  economists  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  now  feel  that  deficits 
suddenly  should  be  cast  In  a  different 
light  and  that  the  net  value  of  the  Gov- 
ernment somehow  Increases  the  more  you 
spend.  I  suppose  the  more  you  spend  and 
the  greater  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  more 
the  value  of  some  of  the  Government's 
real  estate  becomes  and.  In  a  rather 
roundabout  way.  we  are  Increasing  the 
net  value  of  Government. 

I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  that. 
I  certainly  do  not  agree  that  the  contin- 
uation of  deflclts  Is  going  to  lead  to  a 
stable  economy.  I  just  think  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  with  whom 
I  will  have  a  discussion  when  I  leave  the 
floor,  are  finding  ways  to  justify  some  of 
the  predicaments  they  find  themselves  in, 
which  is  the  typical  approach  here  in 
Washington,  at  least  as  I  find  it.  But  I 
must  say  my  approach  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  aware  this  will  be  charged  against 
the  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton  X.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  some- 
time this  afternoon  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  resolution  as 
it  presently  exists  and  an  amended  ver- 
sion which  will  Incorporate  the  language 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Armstrong. 

Mr.  President,  when  both  of  these  res- 
olutions are  boiled  down,  what  they  ba- 
sically say  Is  this :  The  resolution  as  pres- 
ently constituted  says,  in  effect,  that  it  is 
the  President  who  must  lead:  it  is  the 
President  who  must  send  down  the  plan, 
and  the  Congress  stands  ready  to  follow 
the  President's  lead. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Armstrong  res- 
olution says,  in  effect,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  lead  and  the  Congress  should 
get  about  Its  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution,  as  It 
presently  stands.  Incorporates  language 
which  I  proposed  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  It  is  not  precisely  the  lan- 
guage that  I  had  proposed,  but  it  carries 
that  essential  thrust,  that  the  President 
should  lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  history  has 
shown,  the  history  of  1980.  that  we  can- 
not move  In  this  Senate  without  the  lead- 
ership of  the  President.  When  I  say  his- 
tory has  shown  that,  it  is  an  experience 
proven  time  and  time  again. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. April  9.  we  met  In  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  consider  the  assumptions 
and  the  numbers  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. After  having  debated  those 
matters  and  having  considered  them  In 
great  detail,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. In  a  bipartisan  effort,  rejected  that 
budget  resolution  as  unrealistic,  rejected 
the  assumptions  as  being.  If  not  vckxIoo 
economics,  totally  unrealistic  and  they 
were  not  going  to  come  about. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  may  have  voted  with  me  and  a 
number  of  others,  a  clear  majority.  In 
turning  that  down. 

So  the  Sanate  Budget  Committee,  with 
a  majority  of  Republicans  being  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  turned  down  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

Well,  that  was  April  9.  Mr.  President. 
Shortly  thereafter  we  went  on  the  Easter 
recess.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  com- 
municator had  communicated  and  there 
was  a  drastic  turnaround  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  In  effect,  the  message 
was  this:  "I  have  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  entitled  to  get 
my  program  passed.  The  election  is  over. 
The  election  results  are  In.  Here  we  are 
2  or  3  months  after  that  election.  Into 
the  first  term.  I  am  entitled  to  get  the 
program  passed." 

The  Congress  responded  and  passed 
the  program. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  It 
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was  the  President  who  led  and  it  was  the 
President  who  got  the  program  passed. 

When  it  came  to  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram a  little  later  on  in  the  year,  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>  ,  to- 
gether with  a  majority  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  recognized  that  in  order  to 
get  that  budget  balanced,  to  begin  real 
movement  in  that  direction,  we  were 
going  to  have  to  take  some  action  on 
entitlements.  So  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee voted  as  part  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion that  we  would  reduce  the  growth 
rate  in  entitlements  to  the  lower  of  the 
consumer  price  index  or  the  wage  index. 

Mr.  President,  that  seemed  eminently 
fair  at  the  time  to  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  pointed  out  that  people 
who  are  retired  should  not  have  their 
benefits  increased  at  any  more  rapid 
rate  than  those  who  are  paying  the  bill. 
In  that  spirit,  the  Budget  Committee, 
with  a  clear  majority,  passed  it  to  the 
Senate  floor.  The  Senate  floor,  in  turn, 
passed  it  and  it  was  ready  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  President, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
to  be  convinced.  So  a  delegation — I  was 
not  there  but  perhaps  the  distinguished 
Presiding  OfiScer  was  there — went  to  talk 
to  the  President.  I  know  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  was 
there.  They  tried  to  talk  the  President 
Into  taking  that  cut.  which,  if  I  recall  the 
figures  correctly,  would  have  amounted 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  by  the  then  assump- 
tions, to  something  like  $6  bUlion  a  year. 
In  any  event,  it  involved  a  megabuck  cut. 

It  involved  a  tremendous  approach 
toward  the  balanced  budget.  But  the 
President  of  the  United  States  turned 
that  down  and  when  he  turned  it  down, 
the  Senate,  of  course,  immediately  fell  in 
line. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  example  after 
example,  when  it  comes  to  economics,  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  lead- 
ing and  the  Congress — certainly,  at  least, 
the  Senate — following.  On  the  question 
of  the  tax  program.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  many  of  us  who  felt  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  trigger.  I  can  well  recall  that 
a  group  of  moderately  conservative 
Democrats  met  with  the  President  in  the 
Cabinet  Room,  met  with  the  President 
and  Mr.  Regan,  and  I  brought  up  the 
question  myself. 

I  said.  "Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  tax  relief,  but  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  about  these  economic 
assumptions  and  why  can't  we  have  some 
linkage,  some  connection  between  the 
performance  of  the  economy  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  kicking  in  of  the  second 
and  third  year  of  the  tax  reductions?" 

The  President  said,  "No,  we  cannot  do 
that.  All  the  economists  say,  all  my  eco- 
nomic advisers  say  that  imless  you  have 
the  full-blown  program,  it  is  not  going 
to  work." 

Secretary  Regan  chimed  in  at  that 
point  and  said.  "Look.  Wall  Street  de- 
mands the  full  3 -year  program  in  order 
to  make  it  work." 

When  the  Reagan-Regan  duo  had  fin- 
ished their  statement  about  the  necessity 
for  having  the  full  3 -year  program,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana. 


said,  "Mr.  President,  I  dtm't  know  about 
these  assumptions,  but  I  do  know  this:  If 
these  figures  don't  work  out,  if  the  deficit 
is  a  great  deal  higher  than  you  and  Mr. 
Regan  think,  and  if  Laffer  econwnics 
doesn't  pan  out,  then  you.  Mr.  President, 
are  going  to  be  the  first  one  asking  us  to 
rescind  this  tax  decrease." 

That  made  perfect  sense  to  me  at  the 
time,  Mr.  President,  so  I  was  convinced 
again  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deserved  the  chance  to  have  his 
program  and  that  he  needed  to  lead. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  have  now  the 
President's  program.  It  is  the  President's 
program,  if  not  100  percent,  then  closer 
to  100  percent  than  any  economic  pro- 
gram that  I  have  seen  confected  here  in 
the  Congress  in  my  9  years,  and  about  as 
close  to  100  percent  of  an  economic  pro- 
gram as  any  President  ever  has  a  right  to 
expect.  I  think  it  is  very  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
lead  here  in  the  Senate  on  economic 
matters  without  some  leadership  from 
the  President. 

Indeed,  the  distingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  had  a  plan  put  together  at  the 
first  of  our  last  meeting  which  would 
have  made  substantial  progress  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  I  think  he  had  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  get  the  support 
in  that  endeavor  of  a  number  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  have  voted  with 
him  and  with  other  Members  of  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  when  it  comes  to  cutting 
the  budget  and  making  progress  toward 
a  balanced  budget.  But  it  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  that  Senator 
DoMENici  finally  withdrew  those  efforts, 
because  it  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  stated  that  he  did  not 
want  any  major  initiative  entered  into  in 
that  budget  resolution.  Rather,  he  wished 
to  wait  until  January  15. 

It  is,  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  a 
recognition  of  the  reality  of  who  leads 
and  who  follows,  a  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  the  fact  that  we  have  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  tightest  discipline 
as  far  as  a  party  is  concerned  that  I  have 
seen  in  9  years  and  about  as  tight 
discipline  as  I  know  of  in  this  century.  I 
say  that  admiringly,  that  the  Republi- 
cEins  are  able  to  turn  out  53  votes  for  al- 
most any  effort.  TTiat  is  legitimate,  that 
is  proper,  but  that  is  also  a  fact  of  life. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  us  to  say  now.  at 
the  nth  hour,  after  the  Republicans  have 
already  rejected,  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, a  plan  to  cut  the  budget,  after 
that  has  already  been  rejected  In  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  come  in  now  on 
the  floor  and  say,  "Well,  let's  lead  in  the 
Congress,  let's  anticipate  the  President, 
let's  ignore  the  President's  expressed 
wishes  of  not  taking  any  major  initia- 
tives, ignore  the  President's  expressed 
wishes  of  waiting  until  the  January  15 
budget  to  make  any  initiatives."  I  think 
Is  an  effort  which  is  totally  doomed  to 
failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  particularly 
happy  with  this  resolution  as  it  is  ores- 
ently  drawn.  I  frankly  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  vote  for  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  preserves  the  budget  process  or 
vote  against  it  in  the  sense  that  I  think 
the  overall  economic  approach  of  this 


resolution  and  of  this  Congress  and  of 
this  administration  is  very  quickly  falling 
into  disrepute  and  into  a  shambles.  It  is 
very  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  largest  deficit  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States  In  nominal 
dollars,  in  real  dollars.  That  Is  to  be 
followed  next  year  by  still  another  record 
deficit  and  still  another  deficit  the  year 
after  that.  with,  as  yet.  no  realistic  plans 
to  curb  the  trend. 

We  have  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  a  lot  of  play  acting.  We 
have  contrived  emergencies,  as  we  had 
with  the  last  veto,  going  through  the 
charade  of  the  Republican  Senate 
sending  to  the  Republican  President  a 
bUl  which  he  says  is  irresponsible  so 
that  he  can  veto  it  and  go  through  the 
motions  of  shutting  the  Government 
down.  I  do  not  know  how  my  colleagues 
felt,  Mr.  President,  but  as  someone  who 
has  suw)orted  this  President  on  the 
tough  votes— spending  cuts,  tax  cuts, 
AW  ACS,  and  all  the  rest— I  was  offend- 
ed by  that,  because  it  represents  trying 
to  fool  somebody. 

•nils  President  should  not  engage, 
should  not  lower  himself  to  not  just 
play  acting  but  what  amounts  to  dis- 
sembling, what  amoimts  to— I  do  not 
want  to  use  too  strong  a  word,  but  it  is 
very  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  try- 
ing to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  real  facts. 

If  we  are  going  to  save  this  economy, 
if  we  are  going  to  turn  around  these  ex- 
cessive budgets,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  two  things.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
return  to  the  old  time  religion  of  bal- 
anced budgets.  A  balanced  budget  at  this 
point  by  1984  may  be  impossible  now.  It  is 
certainly  impossible  without  some  major 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to 
take  a  bipartisan  national  show  of  una- 
nimity in  facing  up  to  the  very  great 
sacrifices  that  are  going  to  be  needed. 
The  thing  that  upset  me  so  much  about 
the  last  veto  and  going  through  that 
contrived  crisis  was  that  it  was  a  very 
partisan  approach  to  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem, that  it  sought  to  take  a  temporary 
advantage  out  of  a  contrived  and  theat- 
rical type  of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  begin  to 
come  back  to  the  old-time  religion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  In  doing 
that  is  to  play  straight  and  to  recognize 
facts  as  facts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  bv  calling  on  Contrress  to 
lead  when  Congress — or  at  least  the  Sen- 
ate—has indicated  that  it  is  going  to  wait 
for  the  President  is  really  fooling  our- 
selves and  is  doomed  to  failure.  So  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  follow  in  that  course. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  bv  the  continued 
statements  coming  from  the  administra- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  being  abandoned.  The 
President  first  indicated  that  balancing 
the  budget  by  1984  was  not  an  exact  goal. 
That  was  followed  by  statements  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan 
who  counseled  Americans  to  be  ready  to 
accept  more  deficits. 
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Murray  Weldenbaum.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  has 
been  explaining  that  the  absolute  size  of 
the  deficit  is  not  Important. 

Today  the  most  astounding  statements 
of  all  were  reported  in  the  morning  press. 
They  came  from  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
William  A.  Nlskanen,  who  said: 

There  Is  no  direct  or  Indirect  connection 
between  deficits  and  Inflation. 

In  my  opinion,  any  so-called  economist 
who  does  not  have  better  sense  than  to 
make  such  a  statement  should  be  fired 
from  the  Council. 

He  called  for  a  "new  perspective"  on 
the  budget,  and  said  the  Nation  should 
be  prepared  to  accept  budget  deficits  In 
the  range  of  $60  billion  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

All  of  these  statements  come  on  the 
heels  of  projected  deficits  of  more  than 
$100  billion  for  next  year  and  even  higher 
for  1984.  The  administration  is  letting 
down  the  American  people  in  abandon- 
ing the  balanced  budget.  Even  more  than 
tax  relief,  the  American  people  want  the 
budget  balanced  and  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  means.  In  a  re- 
cent questionnaire  response.  70  percent 
of  tihe  people  of  my  State  said  they  were 
willing  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to 
balance  the  budget. 

When  the  Government,  because  of  the 
$1  trillion  national  debt,  has  to  borrow 
40  percent  of  the  available  credit  In  the 
country,  forcing  interest  rates  skv  high, 
any  child  can  see  that  deficits  impact 
upon  inflation  and  the  health  of  the 
economy. 

Try  telling  the  farmer  or  the  small 
businessman,  who  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  because  of  high  interest  rates 
and  %  cost-price  squeeze,  that  big  deficits 
do  not  matter.  Try  telling  it  to  the  home- 
builder,  or  the  yoimg  couple  trying  to 
buy  a  home. 

My  criticism  of  the  administration  is 
not  partisan.  I  was  just  as  critical  of  the 
last  administration  for  abandoning  the 
balanced  budget.  The  abandonment  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
election  result  in  1980.  TTie  people  were 
trying  to  send  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident a  message.  It  said,  simply.  "Hold 
the  line  on  spending  and  balance  the 
budget." 

For  the  last  2  years  I  have  served  as  a 
cochairman  of  the  Senate  BaJance-^the- 
Budget  Coalition.  IT^s  group  has  been 
working  for  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
budget  balancing  provision,  just  as  we 
have  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Congress  has  not  restrained  itself.  The 
administration  now  is  sending  a  message 
which  appears  to  toss  in  the  towd.  It  is 
the  wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  time. 

It  is  clear  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  necessary.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  July.  It  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. Except  in  time  of  war  or  an  emer- 
gency declared  by  three-fifths  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  it  mandates  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

It  is  time  to  act.  It  appears  to  be  the 
only  way  left  to  keep  faith  with  t^e 
American  people. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun.  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  agtUnst  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VT   AMENDMEIfT   MO.    TT3 

Mr.  DOJ*«ENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Dole. 
Hattizld,  Baker,  McCluke,  Armstrong. 
Kassebauk,  Boschwitz,  Grasslet.  Gor- 
ton, and  Andrews. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENict).  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  772: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  3.  Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate that  prompt  (Congressional  action  Is  re- 
quired to  bring  Interest  rates  down,  decrease 
unemployment,  decrease  substantially  infla- 
tion and  to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  therefore  the  Senate  directs  the  Budget 
Committee  to  report  no  later  than  March  31, 

1983  a  combined  Revised  Second  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  a  proposed  First  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  which  resolution 
shall  also  contain  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1984  that  shall  balance  revenues  and  outlays. 
"Further.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 

Federal  outlays  be  reduced  and  the  Federal 
budget  be  balanced  through  spending  reduc- 
tions In  all  parts  of  the  budget,  including  en- 
titlement programs,  and  revenue  Increase* 
achieved  other  than  through  changes  In  the 
Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  System  or  the  In- 
dividual rate  reductions  recently  enacted  m 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act:  and 

"Further.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  plan  to  be  submitted  by  the  committee 
should  t>e  a  balanced  plan  which  provides  for 
Federal  outlays  no  greater  than  twenty  and 
one-half  percent  of  Qross  National  Product 
m  fiscal  year  1984." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  thank 
Senators  who  have  helped  us  draft  and 
perfect  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  read  the  names  of  the  cosponsors, 
but,  in  particular  I  thank  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  Senator  Gorton  for  their 
work  in  preparing  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  points. 

Rrst,  this  is  an  addition  to  the  resolu- 
tion, by  adding  a  new  section,  section  3, 
and  It  is  a  sense-of-the-S«jate  resolu- 
tion. It  in  no  way  will  blind  Congress. 
But  it  seemed  to  a  number  of  us — and 
that  is  obvious  from  the  cosponsors — 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  ought  to  Indicate 
how  it  sees  the  next  3  or  4  years  and 
what  it  expects  by  way  of  a  response  to 
the  present  fiscal  problems  facing  our 
country. 

While  it  was  not  expected,  it  is  obvious 
that  for  about  3  hours  today,  the  dis- 
cussion has  focused  on  excessive  deficits. 


It  Is  obvious  that  reports  today  In  the 
media  indicate  that  perhaps  the  White 
House — or  at  least  some  of  the  major 
economic  advisers  to  the  President — are 
saying  what  some  on  the  fioor  have  In- 
terpreted to  mean  that  deficits  do  not 
matter. 

It  Is  sort  of  Ironic  that  all  that  dis- 
cussion "occurred.  As  I  indicated,  it  was 
not  planned;  but  that  3  hours  of  excel- 
lent discussion  lays  a  good  groundwork 
for  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Senators  should  not  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution if  they  believe  that  deficits  do  not 
matter.  Senators  should  not  vote  for  it 
if  they  think  there  are  major  sacred 
cows — untouchable  areas — within  the  ex- 
penditure side  of  the  budget  and  the  rev- 
enue side;  except  that  I  think  this  reso- 
lution, quite  properly,  on  the  revenue  side 
takes  the  position  that  individual  tax 
cuts  as  passed  by  this  Congress,  the  25- 
percent  individual  tax  cuts,  obviously  are 
good  for  the  American  economy,  and 
those  general  depreciation  allowances  are 
good  for  all  American  business.  While 
we  go  about  looking  for  ways  of  raising 
the  revenue  base,  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  says  we  should  not  dislodge  those. 

Mr.  President,  likewise,  no  one  shoiQd 
vote  for  this  resolution  if  he  or  she 
thinks  it  does  not  matter  what  level  of 
expenditure  we  are  at  when  we  balance 
the  budget,  because  we  have  recently 
gone  through  that  kind  of  exercise  in 
this  country.  While  the  Carter  admin- 
istration failed  to  balance  the  budget  it 
did  in  fact  raise  the  gross  expenditure 
level  and  the  average  Increase  in  ex- 
penditure level  in  4  successive  years. 
It  caused  that  side  of  the  equation  to 
grow  in  both  respects,  to  the  highest 
level  in  the  history  of  tiie  Republic, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  taxes  were 
growing  at  the  highest  rate  and  to  the 
highest  level  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

So  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
is  saying  we  cannot  continue  that  way 
even  if  our  goal  is  admirable,  to  wit.  a 
balanced  budget.  It  says  we  must  con- 
tinue this  process  of  rateheting  down — 
no  sacred  cows — all  parts  of  the  budget. 
We  continue  that  so  that  when  we  get  to 
a  balanced  budget,  we  have  changed  the 
percentage  of  the  expenditures  of  our 
Nation  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP  from  that 
highest  point  in  history,  approaching  23 
percent,  to  no  more  than  20.5  percent. 
We  are  on  the  way  to  that.  And  I 
say  that  the  proposal  that  I  offered  that 
lost  in  the  Budget  Committee,  would 
have  moved  it  down  to  about  19.6  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  who  will  argue  that  we  do  not  need 
to  do  this;  that  it  is  just  a  sense-of-the 
Senate  resolution.  There  are  some  who 
will  argue  that  the  resolution  which  Is 
before  the  Senate  said  this  was  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  and  that  we  were 
urging  that  he  take  this  kind  of  action 
and  take  it  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  there  Is  a 
time  when  we  lust  cannot  escape  the 
resDonsibilitv.  at  least,  to  indicate  our 
collective  sense,  and  that  is  what  this  Is. 
that  it  is  our  desire.  It  is  obvious  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  are  supporters  of  the 
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President  and  we  hope  that  when  the 
President  submits  his  budget  it  will  move 
in  this  direction.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  at  this  point  that  it  will  not.  Some 
noises  and  some  declarations  of  late 
would  obviously  cause  us  some  concern. 
But  we  feel  that  we  should  butress  the 
good  intentions  and  aspirations  of  the 
White  House  with  reference  to  a  balanced 
budget,  with  reference  to  making  what- 
ever changes  are  necessary  in  the  di- 
rection and  course  of  our  fiscal  policy,  to 
effect  this. 

We  think  it  is  our  re^wnsibllity  to  let 
it  be  known  that  we  think  the  way  to  get 
a  sound  American  economy,  to  get  infla- 
tion and  interest  down  and  to  have  the 
kind  of  growth  that  will  permit  us  to  em- 
ploy our  people  and  to  continue  to 
strengthen  our  military  capabilities  as  we 
have- committed,  requires  that  we  move 
in  this  direction.  A  good  strong  start  was 
made  in  the  reconciliation  bill — $35  bil- 
lion off  the  growth  in  1982,  maybe  $130 
or  $132  billion  if  appropriations  follows 
the  Reconciliation  Act  authorization 
levels  for  the  next  3  years.  And  we  feel 
that  significant,  positive  movement  on 
the  tax  side  has  occurred,  particularly  in 
those  areas  of  general  tax  relief  to  the 
American  wage  earner,  and  the  general 
relief  to  American  business  large  and 
small. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  are  co- 
sponsors  know  that  this  does  not  make 
the  job  of  preparing  that  budget  next 
year  any  easier.  We  know  that  it  is  not 
binding.  We  know  that  many,  many 
courageous  acts  by  this  institution  are 
going  to  be  required  if  this  kind  of  plan- 
ning is  going  to  be  adopted  and  imple- 
mented. But  as  we  close  this  vear.  and  I 
would  say  a  successful  year  for  the  budg- 
et process,  many  of  us  feel  we  do  not 
want  to  perform  that  last  somewhat  pro- 
cedural act  of  adopting  this  resolution 
that  is  pending  before  the  Senate  with- 
out indicating  our  collective  desires  and 
asking  that  this  institution,  the  Senate, 
adoot  this  amendment  and  that  it  be 
used  as  the  guideline  for  the  conmiittees 
of  the  Senate  and  in  particular  for  the 
Budget  Committee  as  it  begins  delibera- 
tion next  year. 

We  hooe  also  that  it  will  indicate  for 
the  White  House  and  those  who  are  help- 
ing the  President  prepare  his  budget  that 
we  feel  rather  strongly  about  some  very 
basic  premises  that  are  articu'ated  in 
this  amendment — in  the  poal  of  a  bal- 
anced budpet  and  in  the  desire  that  that 
not  be  achieved  by  raising  taxes,  but 
rather  primarily  by  continuing  on  a  oath 
of  diminishing  the  growth  of  expendi- 
tures. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  says  we 
are  not  going  to  get  there  by  taklnc  the 
aporopriated  accounts  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  continuallv  attemoting  to  bal- 
ance budgets  bv  cuttine  them.  It  says 
across  all  carts  of.  and  I  mieht  sav  it  also 
means  that  we  have  to  take  another 
look  at  the  1983  and  1984  military  in- 
creases. Then  quite  soeciPcally.  as  artic- 
ulated over  and  over  of  late,  it  gives  a 
little  bit  of  encouraeement  to  thp  Presi- 
dent to  look  at  entitlements  and  it  says 
for  those  who  vote  for  it  that  we  are  coe;- 
nlzant  of  the  fact  that  those  too  must  be 
addressed. 


We  are  not  laying  out  or  assuming  any 
specific  approach  for  reducing  growth 
of  entitlements.  We  are  not  saying  that 
each  and  every  single  entitlement  pro- 
gram must  be  taken  into  account  and 
the  growth  curtailed,  but  we  are  saying 
we  cannot  get  where  we  want  to  be  with- 
out looking  at  those  also  and  curtailing 
their  growth.  That  growth  has  been  in- 
ordinate not  only  in  terms  of  percent- 
age of  the  budget  but  when  we  look  at 
their  historic  evolution  it  is  almost  in- 
credible that  with  interest  we  now  have 
well  over  50  percent  of  the  budget  con- 
sisting of  entitlements.  I  know  the 
American  people  do  not  like  us  to  con- 
tinue to  use  that  word  "uncontrollable" 
but  it  really  means  that  unless  Congress 
is  willing  to  change  substantive  law,  cost 
of  these  programs  continue  to  grow.  We 
do  not  vote  on  those  entitlement  pro- 
grams every  year.  We  vote  on  appro- 
priations every  year  but  those  others 
we  just  add  up  estimates  based  upon  the 
economics  that  are  going  on  in  the  mar- 
ketplace to  see  how  much  they  cost. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, I  thank  those  who  are  cosponsors, 
and  I  apologize  to  any  Members  who 
would  want  to  be  on  it.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  circulate  it,  but  certainly  if  there 
are  others  who  want  to  join  it  we  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
made  cosponsors  if  they  desire. 

With  that  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  is  neces- 
sary, and  later  I  will  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin. 

I  go,  Mr.  President,  first  to  the  com- 
ments made  earlier — I  have  been  trying 
to  yield  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
because  I  appreciate  their  interest  and 
their  statements  and  the  overriding  con- 
cern we  have  relative  to  deficits.  But  my 
colleague  from  Colorado,  I  have  been 
waiting  his  return,  to  correct  the 
record — I  have  never  contented  that  the 
Democratic  Party  did  not  spend  too 
much  money,  and  I  have  resisted  that 
within  my  own  party. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  observe  and 
learn  from  history :  For  one,  the  percep- 
tion of  events  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
and  the  characterization,  for  example, 
of  the  Midwest,  Colorado,  of  reclamation 
and  water  projects  being  boondoggles. 
This  is  a  perception,  and  it  will  always 
come  as  a  perception. 

They  put  on  a  program  the  other  day 
on  60  Minutes.  The  distinguished  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  came  to  town  without 
an  underst'inding  or  sense  of  history,  and 
immediately  he  thought  it  would  be  po- 
litically astute  to  characterize  the  mag- 
nificent Midwest  developments  in  recla- 
mation and  water  projects  as  boondog- 
gles and  turkeys. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Midwest 
was  a  desert  area  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  but  over  a  75-year  period,  under 
Republican  and  Democratic  Governors 
and  administrations,  they  develooed 
reclamation,  dams,  water  projects  that 
enhanced  the  soil  snd  produced  an  agri- 
cultural farm  product  that  now  exceeds 
$9  billion  a  year. 


It  struck  me,  as  a  Senator  who  was 
not  really  participating  generally  In  wa- 
ter projects,  that  here  in  1  year  the  fore- 
sight of  so-called  boondoggles,  turkeys, 
pork  barrel,  and  log  rolling  had  paid  for 
itself  in  1  year.  So  you  have  got  to  look 
more  objectively  and  historically. 

With  respect  to  the  national  posture, 
our  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  sen- 
sitive one.  it  has  been  the  creative  one, 
it  has  brought  forward  these  health  pro- 
grams, social  security,  social  advance- 
ment, the  new  frontier,  the  great  society, 
and  they  have  been  well -conceived.  Some 
were  heaped  one  upon  another  in  too  ex- 
travagant a  fashion  and  they  have  all 
been  cut  back.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  emphasize.  Your  party  has  got  sort 
of  a  kidney  stone.  Senator,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  pass.  You  have  not  found  out 
how  to  tell  your  President  what  is  so 
wrong  with  his  program.  When  you  learn 
that,  you  will  learn  the  fallacy  of  your 
amendment. 

What  has  caused  the  deficits  is  the 
extravagant  and  outrageous  revenue 
hemorrhage  of  the  individual  across-the- 
board  tax  cut.  Yet  you  say  continue  it. 

Now.  to  quote  one  of  your  fearless  Re- 
publican leaders,  John  Mitchell,  he  said, 
"Watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say." 

Oh,  yes,  this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  a  nice  placebo  which  every- 
body can  corral,  and  we  can  get  up  and 
have  the  man  of  credibility — and  I  do  not 
say  that  lightly  because  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  our  Budget 
Committee,  has  got  nothing  but  credi- 
bility, and  I  can  emphasize  that,  and 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  under  the 
circumstances  as  our  chairman,  and  I 
would  like  to  follow  it. 

I  love  the  man,  so  I  woulU  not  dis- 
parage or  criticize  him  in  any  fashion, 
but  I  have  to  criticize  his  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  a  placebo.  It  addresses  the 
other  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  Senator  from  Colorado — 
I  am  just  tryinE  to  correct  the  record 
here  relative  to  Democrats — If  you 
would  understand,  like  President  Carter 
should  have  understood,  your  section  in 
reclamat'on  and  water  projects  that 
served  so  well  and  had  really  been  a  tine 
investment,  perhaps  you  would  under- 
stand that  while  I  have  been  In  a  mi- 
nority for  certain  years  within  the 
Democratic  Party,  we  have  been  a  very 
visible  minority  standing  for  fiscal  re- 
sDonsibillty.  Fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, every  time  I  attract  one  of  these 
new  industries  to  South  Carolina  I  am 
attracting  more  Reoublicans.  Every 
time  I  succeed  in  getting  jobs,  when  I 
bring  in  tbe  Du  Fonts  and  look  around, 
they  are  Republicans. 

When  I  brine  in  Cincinnati  Millicron, 
they  are  Republicans.  I  can  just  go  on 
right  down  the  list.  When  I  bring  in 
General  Electric  what  I  have  done  Is 
brought  in  massive  groups  of  Repub- 
licans. We  love  them.  We  get  along  fine. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  Reoublican 
Dolicy  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  the 
Democratic  oolicy  of  South  Carolina  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  thos^  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Sunbelt. 

So  those  in  the  business  field  reflect 


the  worries  here  in  the  morning  paper 
"Stock  Market  Slumps  Amid  Deficit 
Worries."  That  is  the  business  leader- 
ship. They  are  not  voting  for  the  Reagan 
deficits.  They  are  voting  for  those  Sun- 
belt Democratic  States  with  their  bal- 
anced budgets.  That  is  my  point. 

If  you  want  to  argue  on  a  national 
basis,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Harry  Tru- 
man balanced  the  budget  for  4  years. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
talked  too  casually.  He  talked  about  20 
years  of  Democratic  Congresses.  Let  us 
take  that  10-year  period  of  the  sixties. 
The  cumulative  deficit  of  the  sixties  was 
only  $57.7  billion,  less  than  the  1-year 
deficit  this  year. 

The  New  Frontier,  the  Great  Society, 
add  up  all  the  budget  deficits  for  the  en- 
tire 10  years,  $57.7  billion  for  the  entire 
10-year  period  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society. 

And,  if  you  please,  who  last  balanced 
the  budget?  Not  a  Republican  President, 
but  a  Democratic  President,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  of  Texas. 

Who,  if  we  are  going  to  make  certain 
the  record  about  fiscal  matters,  had  the 
greatest  deficit?  Gerald  Ford.  Who  made 
supply  side  work?  John  Kennedy. 

So  let  us  appreciate  what  Democrats 
have  done  nationally.  Senator,  and  do 
not  just  sit  around  here,  because  that  is 
what  they  told  in  Colorado.  You  have 
now  come  to  town  and  you  have  got  to 
earn  the  national  record  and  to  do  that 
you  must  imderstand  what  the  Ken- 
nedy's and  what  the  Lyndon  Johnson's 
and  what  the  Harry  Truman  s  have  done. 
In  turn  you  must  recognize  what  you  are 
doing  because  you  are  greasing  the  skids 
here  in  this  tovm  today  to  accept  large 
deficits.  No,  not  you  as  individual  Sen- 
ators. That  is  what  you  are  trying  to 
say.  The  Senutoi  from  New  Mexico  said 
supporters  of  the  President.  They  are  not 
supporting  the  President  on  these  defi- 
cits. That  is  what  he  says. 

He  said  "I  did  not  come  to  town  to 
balance  the  budget."  Senator  Domenici, 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Hatfield,  Sen- 
ator Baker,  Senator  McClure,  Senator 
Armstrong.  Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator 
BoscHWiTz,  Senator  Grassley,  Senator 
Gorton,  Senator  Andrews,  they  did.  I 
have  heard  them.  They  are  trying  to 
bring  fiscal  responsibility,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  supporting  it.  I  com- 
mend you  for  it. 

But  let  us  move  on  to  the  second  ob- 
servation of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
about  Demosthenes  as  he  was  talking  to 
some  group.  He  said,  "The  leader  did  not 
ask  for  sacrifice,  that  they  did  not  tell 
the  people  what  they  needed  to  hear." 
Is  that  not  President  Reagan's  fault? 

Why  does  he  not  say,  "Look,  you  can- 
not do  it  all  at  one  time.  I  cannot  give 
you  all  of  those  across-the-board  tax 
cuts." 

Do  not  quote  Kennedy  and  then  adult- 
erate the  Kennedy  supply  side  program. 
He  phased  it  in.  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. It  worked.  The  circumstance 
was  IV4  percent  infiation  from  1959  to 
1964.  We  have  had  a  10  percent  infiation 
rate  for  the  preceding  5  years  here  today 
under  President  Reagan,  and  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  say  so.  "It  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  for  me,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  all  the  goodies.  I  cannot  give  you 


this  10  percent  tax  cut  in  1983  and  an- 
other 10  percent  in  1984."  Why?  Because 
the  Government  cannot  afford  it.  And 
why  can  they  not  afford  it?  Well,  Sen- 
ator BoscHwiTz,  David  Stockman  said 
you  cannot  afford  it. 

And  where  does  he  say  that?  That  is 
the  most  interesting  thing.  Everybody 
has  a  lot  of  interest  in  Stockman's  Trojan 
Horse  and  his  remarks  about  the  hogs 
groveling  at  the  trough.  But  let  us  see 
what  Stockman  said  when  he  really 
started  to  try  to  cut  spending  and  get 
this  balanced  budget.  And  I  will  quote 
from  the  article  that  was  inserted.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  read  the  whole  article 
and  put  it  in  the  Record,  of  course.  We 
are  trying  to  save  money  today.  This  is 
an  economy  day. 

I  put  together  a  list  of  twenty  social  pro- 
grams that  have  to  be  zeroed  out  completely, 
like  Job  Corps.  Head  Start,  women  and  chil- 
dren's feeding  programs,  on  and  on.  And  an- 
other twenty-five  that  have  to  be  cut  by  50 
percent:  general  revenue  sharing.  CETA  man- 
power training,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  And  then 
liMge  bites  that  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  Social  Security.  I  mean  really  fierce,  blood- 
and-guts  stuff — widows'  benefits  and  or- 
phans' benefits,  things  like  that.  And  still  it 
didn't  add  up  to  $40  billion. 

Now,  our  problem,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
keeps  growing  because  we  did  not  act  fast 
enough.  The  President  said  do  nothing. 
And  so,  yes,  we  had  a  deficit  projection  of 
$42.5  billion  in  September  and  by  the  end 
of  September  it  had  gone  to  $59  billion. 
By  the  middle  of  December  it  was  $109 
billion,  and  it  continues  to  grow. 

So  we  were  trying  to  say  "move"  when 
you  all  were  saying,  "Wait,  the  program 
has  not  had  a  chance."  The  program  was 
working.  That  was  our  trouble. 

But  with  all  of  those  programs,  you 
cannot  get  it  just  from  spending  cuts. 
If  you  do  not  like  me  to  quote  the  author- 
ity who  has  been  put  in  disrepute,  Mr. 
Stockman,  then  let  us  go  to  one  that  cer- 
tainly to  me  is  the  greatest  of  all  edito- 
rialists, George  Will. 

In  his  column  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, entitled  'The  Retreat  on  De- 
fense,"  he  says: 

The  fact  that  his  tax  cuts  were  wise  did  not 
alter  the  fact  that  America  is  undertaxed. 

Can  you  imagine  that?  I  met  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  when  he  came  as 
the  assistant  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, a  great  State,  Gordon  Allott. 

I  continue  quoting.  "The  fact  that  his 
tax  cuts" — you  remember  this  gentle- 
man. He  had  the  first  interview  with 
President  Reagan.  He  was  one  of  the 
early-on  supporters  of  President  Reagan. 
I.  perhaps,  am  George  Will's  greatest  ad- 
mirer. I  start  to  write  him  a  letter  every 
time  I  read  a  column  the  gentleman 
writes.  It  is  a  most  stimulating  experi- 
ence to  follow  him. 

The  fact  that  his  tax  cuts  were  wise  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  America  is  under- 
taxed — especially  in  light  of  the  conserva- 
tives' agenda.  The  tax  cuts  were  actually 
tax-limitation  measures,  counteracting  tax 
Increases  imposed  by  inflation. 

I  could  go  on  further.  But  he  con- 
cludes : 

The  public  sector  needs  more  resources 
than  the  revenue  system  currently  will 
provide. 


Now,  that  is  not  the  wild  spending 
Democrats  described  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, none  other  and  better  than  George 
WUl  himself. 

You  mislead.  What  you  should  be  doing 
is  coming  here  and  telling  the  truth. 
Where  is  that  resolution?  Go  down  that 
resolution  and  you  can  see  exactly  what 
it  says. 

It  starts  out: 

Further,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
prompt  Congressional  action  is  required  to 
bring  interest  rates  down,  decrease  unem- 
ployment, decrease  substantially  Inflation 
and  to  balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984: 

Everyone  can  agree  on  that — 
therefore  the  Senate  directs  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  report  no  later  than  March  31. 
1982— 

Well,  we  are  supposed  to  pass  it  by 
April  15  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  mind  an 
accelerated  program.  I  would  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Domenici. 

March  31.  1982  a  combined  Revised  Second 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  budget — 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  get 
a  combined  revised  second  concurrent 
resolution,  because  it  will  be,  really,  a 
third  resolution,  the  first  one  for  1983 — 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  proposed  First  Reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
which  resolution  shall  also  contain  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  that  shall  balance  reve- 
nues and  outlays. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  says  no  one  should  vote  for 
it  if  deficits  do  not  matter. 

Well,  so  far,  so  good  on  his  particular 
resolution.  But  here  is  where  he  upsets 
the  applecart. 

Further,  it  ts  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Federal  outlays  be  reduced  and  the  Federal 
budget  be  balanced  through — 

How? 

spending  reductions  In  all  parts  of  the 
budget,  including  entitlement  programs,  and 
revenue  increases  achieved  other  than 
through  changes  in  the  Accelerated  Cost  Re- 
covery System  or  the  individual  rate  reduc- 
tions recently  enacted  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act. 

There  was  the  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  as  we  debated 
with  the  distinguished  presiding  officer 
in  the  Budget  Committee.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  wedded  to  the 
aborted  Reaganomics.  He  will  not  give 
up.  He  will  not  give  in.  He  will  not  admit 
to  it.  It  gets  worse  and  worse  and  worse 
and  worse. 

Look  at  what  he  is  recommending. 
Where  is  that  list  of  five  potential  tax  in- 
creases? You  will  see  who  is  realistic. 
I  wish  I  could  print  a  paper.  I  sure  would 
run  an  ad  on  the  front  page. 

It  was  the  Democrats  in  July.  Mr. 
President,  who  came  here  and  said,  "We 
will  forego  individual  income  tax  cuts 
until  1983.  We  will  not  have  those  until 
1983.  paid  in  1984.  It  would  give  time  for 
supplyside  to  work." 

President  Kennedy  phased  in  his  In- 
vestment tax  business  cuts  in  1962  and 
then  gave  the  individual  tax  cuts  in  1964. 
We  knew  that  experience.  We  were  cau- 
tioned   about   it.   And    the   Democrats 
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voted,  the  majority  of  them.  It  was  my 
amendment.  Many  of  the  others  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  said.  'You  are 
right,  but  the  White  House  word  is  that 
this  is  a  White  House  vote."  And  I  had  a 
solid  phalange  against  me.  And  they  said 
we  never  presented  an  alternative.  Non- 
sense 

But  Democrats,  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats in  this  Chamber  the  middle  of  this 
past  year  could  see  the  dilemma  of  De- 
cember. That  is  exactly  where  we  are 
right  at  this  minute. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything  else,  we  re- 
alize that  you  would  have  to  as  Demos- 
thenes said,  and  as  Adlai  Stevenson  said 


it  even  better,  "Talk  sense  to  the  Ameri- 
can people."  And  we  were  talking  sense 
and  we  were  talking  realism  and  we  were 
trying  to  help.  But  you  would  not  listen 
and  you  still  do  not  listen.  You  have  an 
impediment  in  your  speech.  You  talk 
about  balanced  budgets,  but  you  insist  on 
the  thing  that  gives  you  the  deficits.  That 
Is  what  is  wrong  with  this  resolution. 

Here  is  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico's  list  contained.  Eliminate  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  Try  to  get 
that  by.  Hospital  bonds;  exclusion  of  in- 
terest on  student  loan  bonds.  Try  to  pass 
that.  Try  to  pass  the  so-called  tax 
expenditures.  State  and  local  sales  tax 

POTENTIAL  TAX  POLICY  CHANGES' 


reductions.  That  is  a  double  taxation  If 
you  do  not  give  them  that  deduction.  Do 
you  think  that  is  going  to  t>ass  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  the  Senate? 
Absolutely  not.  State  and  local  personal 
property  tax  deduction. 

All  of  those  things  are  listed  down 
here.  Employer  health  insurance  limita- 
tion. This  is  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list.  Potential  Tax  Policy 
Changes,  Income  Tax  and  Business,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


FiKal  year- 


Income  t» 


1982        1983        1984 


Total 


"  "consumerJntefe5tdeduction(excludingJl,500ofauto)^        0.9  6.2  6.5  13.6 

Employer  health  insurance  limitation  J 2.6  «.^  S.*  U-' 

Increase  self-employment  tax' '  «.»  a.u  lu.n 

Tax  hall  social  security  income  alxjve  120,000  for  singles 

and  S25.0O0  lor  couples ----  ZJ  \l  '•" 

$5,000  home  mortjaje  interest  limitation 2.7  5.4  6.8  M.9 

JIO.OOO  home  mortgage  interest  limitation (.8)  U.O)  U./J  U-u; 

Interest  and  dividend  withholding 3.5  Z.6  i-^  »■» 

Tax  all  unemployment  compensation --  ff  f"  '-f 

Student  exemption' *  IJ  1>  \^ 

Casualty  deduction 2 3  .8  .9  ^.u 

15  percent  floor  on  medical  expense 4  Z.6  Ab  d.d 

State  and  local  sales  tax  deduction  = /  4.8  5.Z  lo./ 

State  and  Ixal  sales  tax  deduction 2 7  4.8  S.|  lu./ 

State  and  local  personal  property  tax  deductKMi' -2  •»  -^  '•* 

Total,  individual - 12-6  37.2  41.6  91.4 


Fiscal  year- 


Income  tax 


Business: 

DISC  (including  recapture)^ 

Industrial  development  bonds 

Pollution  control  bonds 

Hospital  bonds 

Exclusion  ot  interest  on  student  loan  bonds 

Foreign  tax  credit 

Capital  gains— Timber -' - — - 

Capital  gains — Coal  and  iron  ore 

Deferral  of  tax  on  shipping  companies 

Island  possessions' 

50  percent  limit  on  business  meals  and  entertalnirent 

Total  business*..—— - - 

Total,  individuals  and  business* 16.4 


1982 

1983 

1984 

Total 

2.0 
.6 
.2 

2. 

1.3 
1.9 

2.8 
1.0 

l!4 
1.9 

5.5 

1.9 

.6 

.6 

.5 

1.5 

1.9 

.3 

.3 

3.3 

4.6 

3.8 

7.7 

9.5 

21.0 

44.9        51.1      112.4 


,  A.,  -.^n.  .  i.n  1  louj  .HM-iiv.  riite  •  Tliese  totals  are  shown  despite  the  fact  that  these  estimates  are  not  additive.  Repealing  all  of 

■  A«»"^™"8  »  J»n- 1.  >982.  •«•«"«  W"-  those  provisions  would  create  "interactions"  which  alter  the  toUI. 

>  Includes  sKial  security  receipts. 

Mr   HOT  IJNGS   Mr   President   I  ask     mained  at  10  percent  from  1932  until  1973  a  long  time  on  that.  I  do  not  see  the  gaso- 

nnVnirrmnrTon^rit  that  another 'list  of     "l^^'*  "  **^  reduced  by  one  percent  a  year  ijne  tax  going  up.  Maybe  a  majority  will 

unanimous  consent  mat  anoiner  iisi  oi     ^^^      -^  iggo.  u  win  remain  at  two  percent  vote  for  it 

potential    excise    tax    increases,    again     ^^       ^^  jgaa  and  one  percent  through  1985.  "^  certeiiiiv  you  cannot   Mr.  President, 

from  the  budget  markup  documents,  be     ^jt^  ^^ich  it  is  scheduled  to  expire.  The  iiq-  , .  „"  ,ij)v^t  fhA  lo.«r 

printed  in  the  Record.                                       uor  tax  of  $10.50  per  gallon  and  the  cigarette  «  you  "^^.f  * v,i  c^Horfni*  nf  thP  nprsonal 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material     tax  of  8  cents  per  pack  have  been  unchanged  Let  us  8et*he  schedule  of  the  ^r^n^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,     since  November  i.  1951.  The  gasoline  tax  has  tax  and  find  out  .^^at  the  real  proDiem 

as  follows-                                                    remained  at  4  cents  per  gallon  since  octobier  is  on  the  personal  tax  and  the  corporate 

1,  1959.  If  these  taxes  were  raised  to  be  the  tax. 

POTENTIAL  EXCISE  TAX  INCREASES'                    same  percentage  of  the  retail  price  as  when  j  jjave  a  chart  here.  If  you  Will  lOOk  at 

|in  billions  of  doiiarsi                           they  were  last  changed,  the  liquor  tax  would  ^yioX,  so-called  Economic  Recovery  Tax 

• be  $18  per  gallon,  the  cigarette  tax  would  be  ^^    ^           j  ^^^^  ^^  g^ys  should  not 

"               23  cents  per  pack,  and  the  gasoline  tax  would  ^^^'j^isturbed  with  respect  to  the  individ- 
'««^  "«^  '»"    ^  !■'  '^^"'^  P*""  8^"°"-  ual  tax  cuts  including  the  estate  and  gift 

??^X^i«?fa:-:::-::::::::::::  ;:|  \i  |:|     Mr.  HOLLiNS^'S:;^iine  «ccise  ta.  ^- ^fJJ'a  iSf  oJ^biST  '""^ 

Lrf(V2Dr'' 1:2    2:1    2:3    telephone  excise  tax,  cigarette,  liquor  and  *  now.  Mr.  President,  $218.3  billion. 

Beer  ($i8/bbi) and  wine "(wiif) 9    1.3    1.3    beer.                ,       ,.         ,               .    ,.».  *,  On  the  matter  of  the  business  taxes, 

BAcKcuouND  ON  EXCISE  TAXES  grants,  llkc  dropplng  a  block  of  granite  ^j^ji  ^^at  is  an  additional  $35  billion. 
The  Federal  Government  has  Instituted  ex-  on  the  toes  of  State  and  local  govern-  preeirtpnt  T  n.sk  unanimous  con- 
cise taxes  during  every  major  war  since  1791.  ments.  YOU  have  given  them  added  re-  ,,^1^^  th.^ *'  e  ^eertKttmated 
Liquor  and  tobacco  excises  have  continued  sponsibUity,  but  now  you  want  to  take  sent  t|if' JJj^f  °"/^^''„J5*bf  nrinted 
without  interruption  since  the  Civil  War.  In  ^  ^^^  resources.  Everyone  is  wUling  to  revenue  effects  of  H.R.  4242,  be  printed 
1932.  the  Federal  Government  Imposed  many          t-'*--  -.Qj-e  taxes    more  taxes  on  Iiq-  1"  '^^  RECORD. 

new  excises  Including  a  gasoline  and  a  tele-                                     cigarettes  Anyone  can  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

e^x^crryrarrtveCe^rcTwfth^r    saji  "weU^TJrdrtS^SUUbl^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

brief  exceptions,  the  telephone  tax  has  re-     and  the  cigarette  problem."  You  can  talk  fOUOWs; 

III.  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  H.R.  4242 

TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  H.R.  4242,  FISCAL  YEARS  1981-86 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

^;;^. »9»         1982  1983         1984         1985         1986 

' ~ ' ~                                      io              _5(:  070  _7i  nog            —114  684            —148,684              —196,143 

Individual  income  lax  provisions ~^5                  fn«7  iS'siM              —28  275              —39,269                —54,468 

Business  tax  cut  provisions - - - -               -1.562              -^'i'fZ.  _i  742                -2  242                -2  837                  -3,619 

Energy  lax  provisions - - ---                  _»«  -1797                -4' 208                —5.740                  -*'3» 

Savings  incentive  provisions - - —                     iji  _5' lU                —3  218                —4,248                  —5,568 

Estate  and  gift  tax  provisions -:r-                 ~gl  '■  li,                    '273                     249                       229 

Tax  straddles  provisions - */                      WJ  «'                   ^  ^^                     ^jg                       593 

Administrative  provisions . ;-                  _-in4  243                       535                         53                     —275 

Miscellaneous  provisions — - - ' f .^ . 

iota,  revenue  effKt -l.K*             -37.6«  -«."2            -1«.«3            -199,311             -267.627 
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Mr.  HOLLINOS.  You  will  see  exactly 
where  the  trouble  is  coming  from.  This 
year  the  business  taxes  are  $10  billion, 
m  1983  they  are  $18  billion,  in  1984, 
where  we  have  a  $150  billion  loss  in  reve- 
nue, the  business  side  is  only  $28  billion. 

So  where  are  you  going  to  talk  sacri- 
fice and  sense  to  the  American  people? 
You  can  put  in  all  of  these  pretty  words. 
You  can  quote  Demosthenes,  or  you  can 
talk  about  a  balanced  budget.  But  it  is 
not  what  you  state;  it  is  what  you  do, 
says  John  Mitchell. 

What  do  they  finally  do?  They  come 
to  another  thing,  which  is  really  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He 
is  adamant  about  this.  Here  is  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  plan  to  be  submitted 
by  the  committee  should  be  a  balanced 
plan  which  provides  for  Federal  outlays 
no  greater  than  20.5  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  size  of  Government 
in  relation  to  the  GNP  is  a  fanciful  argu- 
ment, just  as  they  are  trying  to  make 
fanciful  arguments  with  the  deficit.  We 
have  heard  that  before.  We  finally 
started  comparing  it. 

I  would  like  to  bring  down  the  size  of 
Government,  period.  Compare  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. But  you  cannot  consider  and  com- 
pare Germany  and  the  United  States 
unless  you  take  their  provisional  govern- 
ments along  with  their  national,  and  our 
State  and  local  governments  along  with 
our  national.  Let  us  look  at  it.  In  the 
United  States  the  percent  of  the  GNP  as 
represented  by  total  Government  ex- 
penditures is  34  percent.  We  have  only 
the  1978  figures,  the  most  recent  we  could 
bring.  That  is  with  a  10-percent  inflation 
rate.  Germany  is  45  percent  of  the  GNP 
with  a  6-percent  inflation  rate. 

Mark  Twain  says  there  are  three  kinds 
of  liars.  There  are  liars,  there  are  damn 
liars,  and  there  are  statistics.  I  have 
found  working  on  the  Budget  Committee 
that  you  can  get  any  kind  of  percentage 
nonsense  and  give  yourselves  all  the  pats 
on  the  back  on  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 
but  it  Is  not  your  percentage  and  not  your 
rhetoric.  It  is  what  you  do. 

We  had  an  opportunity.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  had  his  way  and  I  had 
my  way,  we  were  going  into  it  seriously 
and  we  were  going  into  entitlements.  We 
were  packaging,  you  might  say,  a  solu- 
tion. I  could  say  there  was  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  in  doing  so  it  was  going  to 
be  tough.  It  was  not  going  to  be  just  a 
sense  of  the  Senate.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
binding  resolution,  not  a  placebo  to  put 
on  the  land  to  get  a  few  votes  and  tell 
everybody,  "I  want  something  that  says 
I  am  a  fiscal  conservative  when  I  go  back 
home  to  run  for  reelection.  This  is  not  a 
concern  for  substance.  They  could  care 
less  whether  they  are  headed  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  headed  for  the  park." 

So  percentage-wise,  I  voted,  and  per- 
centage-wise, this  is  how  I  looked.  As 
long  as  I  got  the  language  in  there  I  can 
go  back  home  and  tell  them  this  is  what 
I  did. 

Well,  that  is  fine  but  that  is  not  ade- 
quate and  they  know  It. 

The  resolution  is  a  sham  and  the 
amendment  Is  a  sham,  Mr.  President. 


(Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  tiie 
Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    772.    AS    MODIfTED 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modiflcati(xi  of  my  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modlfled. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  tb«  end  of  the  reaolutlon,  add  the 
following: 

"Sec.  3.  Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  prompt  Congressional  action  Is  re- 
quired to  bring  Interest  rates  down,  decrease 
unemployment,  decrease  substantially  Infla- 
tion and  to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  year 
1994:  therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Budget  Committee  report  no  later 
than  March  31.  1962  a  ooniblned  Revised  Sec- 
ond Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  proposed  First  Res- 
olution cm  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
which  resolution  shall  also  contain  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1964  that  shall  balance  reve- 
nues and  outlays. 

"Further,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Federal  outlays  \x  reduced  and  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  balanced  through  spending 
reductions  In  all  parts  of  the  budget,  Includ- 
ing entitlement  programs,  and  revenue  in- 
creases achieved  other  than  through  changes 
In  the  Accelerated  <3o6t  Recovery  System  or 
the  Individual  rate  reductions  recently  en- 
acted In  the  Economy  Recovery  Tax  Act:  and 

"Further,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  plan  to  be  submitted  by  the  committee 
should  be  a  balanced  plan  which  provides  for 
Federal  outlays  no  greater  than  twenty  and 
one-half  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Ptx)d- 
uct  In  fiscal  year  1984." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
not  to  explain  those  five  or  six  word 
changes.  They  are  self-explanatory.  But 
I  just  want  to  make  two  observations: 

One,  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Senator,  to 
whom  I  reciprocate.  He  said  he  had  great 
respect  for  me.  I  say  the  same  to  him.  I 
also  want  to  thank  him  for  explaining 
his  speech  of  last  night.  I  want  to  say 
that  tmtil  about  2  minutes  before  he  fin- 
ished, I  did  not  intend  to  take  the  floor 
again,  but  I  will  acknowledge  that  I 
walked  to  his  desk  and  wrote  just  two 
words,  and  they  said,  "Very  good."  I  now 
want  the  record  to  reflect  that  I  said 
that. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated that  he  was  really  not  talking 
about  the  main  stream  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  such  in  terms  of  the  activities 
that  he  described.  I  think  he  was  quite 
careful.  Where  he  was  doing  that,  he  in- 
dicated that.  Where  he  was  talking  about 
positions  that  he  has  taken  or  that  he 
and  others  have  taken,  moving  toward 
a  more  fiscally  responsible  national 
budget,  he  indicated  the  same.  Today  he 
has  again  repeated  that. 

Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  things, 
Mr.  President. 

At  some  point  in  his  remarks,  the  Sen- 
ator asked  the  rhetorical  question  of 
what  did  we  do.  I  do  want  to  say  that  on 
the  fiscal  side,  pertaining  to  the  growth 
in  Federal  Government,  the  answer  is  we 
did  a  lot.  And  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
that.  I  want  to  just  make  sure  that  every- 


body understands  that,  principally  be- 
cause we  had  a  bipartisan  Budget  Com- 
nuttee  with  many  bipartisan  votes  here 
on  the  Senate  side.  I  do  not  speak  for 
the  House.  We  took  3  or  4  months  and 
voted  the  most  significant  restraint  on 
the  growth  in  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  historj'  of  the  Republic  when  we 
put  in  place  that  $35.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  reductions.  We  had  the  courage 
to  change  many  authorization  levels  so 
that  it  would  be  more  difiScult  to  appro- 
priate in  the  out-years. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  it  pass 
without  saying  that  is  what  we  did  for 
certain. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  just  a  couple  of 
brief  responses  with  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  and  the  general  business 
depreciation. 

I  truly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  this  President  took  ofiBce  and  when 
this  Congress  began  responding  on  the 
spending  restraint  side  and  the  tax  cut 
side,  it  did  right  on  the  25-percent  per- 
sonal tax  cut  and  the  general  business 
cut.  While  I  greatly  respect  and  admire 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  reaUy  believe  that,  when  you 
look  at  the  tax  code  of  this  coimtry.  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  saying. 
"Leave  those  alone  but  look  in  that  Tax 
Code  and  to  other  places  to  seek  equity 
in  the  tax  policies  of  this  Nation,"  clearly 
draws  a  clear  distinction  for  this  body. 
Those  who  do  not  think  that  is  so  can 
vote  against  this.  Those  who  do  ought  to 
vote  for  it. 

Many  Senators  feel  that  the  individual 
rate  reductions  were  more  than  justified, 
given  the  fact  that  inflation  was  causing 
bracket  creep  for  the  average  man  and 
woman  who  works  and,  by  itself,  had 
caused  the  largest  increases  per  annum 
in  collective  taxation  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic  without  one  word  in  the 
Tax  Code  being  changed.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  feel  that  individual  rate  re- 
ductions ought  to  be  left  alone  and  that 
we  ought  to  look  elsewhere  for  increased 
revenues.  And  there  are  plenty  of  "else- 
wheres"  to  look,  I  tell  you. 

In  fact,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  himself,  introduced  yes- 
terday a  rather  remarkable  chart  on  tax 
expenditures— legitimate  loopholes.  He 
compared  it  quite  appropriately  with 
how  much  money  we  spend  to  defend 
America,  as  I  recall.  It  was  astounding 
to  see  that  in  the  last  decade,  including 
years  when  we  wanted  to  increase  our 
military  and,  indeed,  including  years 
ahead— 1982.  1983,  and  1984— when  ev- 
erybody agrees  that  the  military  is  going 
to  increase  substantially — what  did  it 
show?  That  the  legitimate  tax  loopholes 
outstripped  what  we  were  going  to  spend 
for  the  entire  defense  of  our  Nation. 

That  is  where  we  ought  to  look,  along 
with  the  user  fees  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  President  after  President  and 
we  put  a  little  tiny  pinch  of  those  in 
place  in  the  last  3  years.  And,  yes,  if  we 
have  to.  perhaps  to  appropriately  fimd 
our  responsibility  in  the  area  of  revenue 
sharing,  to  help  our  cities  and  States  and 
localities,  yes,  we  ought  to  consider  some 
of  the  excise  taxes,  national  in  nature, 
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that  have  not  been  looked  at  for  10,  20, 
or  30  years. 

We  do  not  have  to  raise  that  revenue 
base  an  astronomical  amount  in  order 
to  move  dramatically  toward  balance. 
Under  the  scenario  that  I  gave  to  the 
Budget  Committee  granted— with  chang- 
ing economic  times,  it  might  not  work 
out  to  balance — but  I  say  it  would  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $100  bUIion  in  1984.  and 
we  only  had  to  find  something  over  $48 
billion  in  increased  revenues  over  a  3- 
year  period. 

So  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  kind  of  economic  growth  tlrnt 
we  all  want — sustained,  permanent,  not 
the  upxs  and  downs  and  zig-zags  of  the 
past  10  or  15  years— that  personal  tax 
cuts  and  that  increased  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  business  ought  to  remain 
intact.  If  I  did  not,  I  would  not  have 
put  it  in  this  resolution. 

If  I  Just  wanted  those  who  are  going 
to  implement  the  sense  of  this  amend- 
ment next  year  to  just  take  that  Eco- 
n(»nic  Recovery  Tax  Act  apart  or  trig- 
ger it  or  delay  it  or  massacre  it,  I  would 
not  be  sponsoring  this  amendment.  In 
fact.  I  would  not  be  part  of  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  what  we  feel 
ought  to  happen  for  America  and  how 
we  ought  to  get  it  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  acknowledge  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  that 
statistics  and  percentages  are  very  dan- 
gerous. But  I  submit  that  there  is  not  a 
lot  of  relevance  between  the  percent  of 
GNP  in  West  Germany  and  their  infla- 
tion If  you  do  not  include,  at  our  na- 
tional level,  not  only  the  national  taxa- 
tion but  also  the  cities',  the  States',  and 
add  it  all  up.  I  do  not  have  that  at  my 
fingertips,  but  I  would  surmise  that  that 
has  been  growing  at  an  astronomical 
rate.  We  cannot  affect  State  and  local 
costs  here,  but  I  think  that,  surely,  over 
the  last  decade,  the  combination  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  expenditures  as  a 
part  of  our  national  fiscal  policy  has 
been  growing  at  an  astronomical  rate. 
In  fact,  the  growth  rate  may  be  as  high 
as  or  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  free  in- 
dustrial nations  in  the  world. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  hope  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  is  taken  seriously.  I  have 
no  misgivings.  It  is  not  automatic  and  it 
can  be  ignored.  But  I  think  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  record  as  to  where 
we  want  this  country  to  go. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Would  he  indicate,  because 
there  are  others  who  want  to  speak, 
about  how  long  he  wants  the  Senator  to 
yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  Question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Surely:  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  qucGtion  will  bring  into  focus 
our  differences. 

What  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
believe  to  be  the  reason  that  the  Reagan 
program.  Reaganomics — passed  and 
signed  in  August — has  gone  awry? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  U  the  Senator  wiU 
recall  the  concern  that  I  had  in  com- 


mittee in  presenting  my  alternative 
budget,  and  if  he  will  look  at  the  real 
important  part  of  this  amendment,  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  resoluticm.  that  the 
focus  is  on  1983  and  1984.  So  my  pri- 
mary concern  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  rampant  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates  when  we  begin  the  recovery  from 
the  recession  we  are  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  directing  this 
at  trying  to  have  a  major  and  instant  fix 
of  the  recession.  Rather,  I  am  optimistic 
that  we  are  going  to  recover.  I  see  today 
that  inflation  is  down  again,  interest  is 
coming  down.  I  think  that  is  going  to 
continue.  But  I  am  concerned  that,  as 
soon  as  the  recovery  gets  underway,  the 
economy  is  going  to  languish  after  a 
while  because  of  those  extremely  large 
deficits  in  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  That  is 
my  first  point. 

I  believe  the  recession  that  we  are  in 
now  is  caused  by  past  policies  coupled 
with  a  monetary  policy  that  I  believe  we 
had  to  foUow  if  we  were  going  to  get  in- 
flation under  control.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  for  inflation  was.  of 
recent  years,  our  tendency  to  cover  our 
deflcits  by  monetizing  them  through 
periods  of  very  loose  money.  I  concur 
that  we  could  not  continue  that  much 
longer.  With  the  piling  up  of  policy  mis- 
takes, the  predicted  recession  that  was 
expected  to  occur  over  the  last  3  or  4 
years — and  all  economists  said  it  would — 
has  finally  occurred. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  cure  it 
with  this  resolution  or  with  a  budget  in 
1983,  1984.  and  1985  that  is  consistent 
with  it.  Mr.  President.  But  I  do  believe 
we  can  change  the  expectation  of  deficits, 
which  will  have  a  significant  impact. 
Once  those  infiationary  and  high  interest 
rates  resulting  therefrom  get  down,  they 
are  apt  to  remain  down.  That  is  the  basic 
reason  that  I  am  doing  it.  my  general 
feelings  on  how  we  got  to  where  we  are 
and  what  it  will  take  to  keep  us  on  a  cor- 
rect course  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Would  the  Senator, 
after  that  very  strong  support  for  a  very 
tight  monetary  policy,  be  in  favor  of  the 
recent  shift  in  monetary  policy  at  the 
Fed,  a  gradual  lightening  up  of  the  pres- 
sure? Would  he  be  in  favor  of  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  He  would  be? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  they  have  done, 
to  my  understanding,  basically,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  money  supply  itself,  there 
has  not  been  any  significant  change 
other  than,  apparently,  they  are  trying 
harder  to  meet  their  own  targets.  With 
reference  to  the  discount  rate,  I  favor 
the  gradual  reduction  they  have  put  Into 
this,  and  I  hope  it  continues. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Why  does  the  Senator 
favor  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
economic  indicators  justify  it.  Inflation 
is  coming  down.  There  is  some  indication 
that  saving  is  up.  When  we  add  those  to- 
gether, we  obviously  have  reached  the 
point  where  that  is  justifled.  But  let  me 
add  that  the  primary  responsibility,  not 
for  1982  but  for  1983  and  1984.  is  on  the 


flscal  side  and  it  rests  on  both  Congress 
and  the  President. 

I  believe  we  can  get  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  back  in  a  muddle,  though. 
The  Federal  Reserve  is  now  taking  into 
account  that  we  have  made  signiflcant 
reduction  in  Government  expenditures, 
but  they  are  not  going  to  just  sit  there. 
Unless  we  make  some  more  spending  cuts 
and  revenue  changes,  we  will  be  back  in 
a  muddle. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  does  not 
perceive  that  we  are  falling  back  into  the 
old  trap  of  lightening  up  on  monetary 
policy  too  soon?  He  does  not  feel  that 
this  simply  sets  the  stage  for  another 
amount  of  inflation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  He  does  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  the  Presidential  Adviser  who  said — 
it  is  covered  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  today — that  in  an  in- 
flationary environment,  one  of  the  side 
effects  is  that  the  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  and  physical  assets  in- 
creases? He  said  that  the  net  worth  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  increased  $20 
billion  with  inflation. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment 
about  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  been  very 
kind  today  as  to  what  they  have  had  to 
say,  as  reported  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post;  and  I  do  not  take  very 
kindly  to  that  remark,  either.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  much  relevance  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Was  the  Senator  at 
the  White  House  meeting  this  morning? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  the  President  has  stated  his 
view  that  some  deficits  are  critical  to  our 
economic  game  plan? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Is  it  the  Senator's  ex- 
pectation that  he  has.  or  are  we  going  to 
declare  a  victory  with  a  $109  billion  defi- 
cit? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  learned  that 
when  this  President  wants  to  let  the 
people  of  this  country  know  what  his 
policies  are.  he  is  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  it.  and  I  assume  he  will. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  expect  him  to  achieve  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  will  all  have  to 
wait  and  see.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
than  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  that  we  will  either 
have  a  balanced  budget  or  we  will  have 
continued  tax  cuts  that  have  been  en- 
acted, but  we  are  not  going  to  change. 
We  could  have  both  the  tax  cuts  and  the 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  say  that. 
The  Senator  heard  my  answer.  I  said 
that  I  do  not  know.  I  assume  that  some 
very  serious  deliberations  are  taking 
place. 

If  they  are  not  taking  the  1983,  1984, 
and  1985  budgets  seriously,  I  would  be 
amazed.  I  believe  the  deflcits  projected 
would  cause  them  to  take  it  seriously  and 
to  take  a  good  look  at  the  fact  that  we 
must  increase  revenues  in  some  way  and 
that  we  must  also  cut  the  growth  in  the 
expenditure  side. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  One  final  question.  I 
know  the  other  Senator  is  waiting. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  the  state- 
ment offered  yesterday  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  administration  in  which 
he  said  that  the  crowding  out  of  pri- 
vate borrowers  theory  is  not  supported 
by  any  evidence? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  agree  at  all. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  statement  today  by  one 
of  the  President's  advisers  that  indicates 
there  is  no  relationship,  direct  or  in- 
direct. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  what  I  am 
referring  to.  in  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  my  recollection 
is  that  that  article  said  "inflation." 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  No.  Mr.  Niskanen  said 
that  the  relationship  between  deficits  and 
Inflation  is  "about  as  empty  as  can  be 
perceived"  because  inflation  had  varied 
widely  with  roughly  the  same  deficits. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

He  rejected  the  widely  held  belief  that 
budget  deflcits  "crowd  out"  private  borrow- 
ers from  access  to  funds  In  financial  markets 
by  boosting  Interest  rates. 

This  theory  has  an  air  of  plausibility,  he 
said,  but  "Is  Just  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence." 

The  Senator  says  he  does  not  agree 
with  that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  When  I  was  respond- 
ing previously.  I  did  not  respond  to  the 
entire  article. 

On  the  front  section  of  the  article,  the 
recap,  the  reference  to  direct  and  in- 
direct, related  only  to  infiation.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  that  spokesman  thought 
about  the  effects  on  interest  rates,  but  I 
assume  he  has  answered  it  by  saying 
that  he  does  not  think  it  had  an  effect 
on  interest  rates,  either,  which  is  what 
the  Senatrir  from  New  Jersey  described 
in  reading  his  words. 

I  really  cannot  believe  that.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  find  out  from  whence 
that  information  comes. 

As  I  understand  it,  if  we  have  a  $200 
billion  deficit — and  we  have  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  it,  along  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  trillion  dollars  that  is  already 
out  there  that  is  debt,  too— if  we  have 
only  $400  or  $500  billion  or  so  of  savings 
that  Is  available,  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  find  out  why  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing out.  when  the  Federal  Government's 
requirement  is  a  mandatory  one.  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  like  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Private  businesses  can  quit 
growing  and  quit  borrowing  and  not 
buy.  The  Federal  Government  must  pay 
its  bills  and  it  must  pay  the  going  rate. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment would  be  perfectly  correct  if  we 
lived  In  a  closed  economy,  which  we  do 
not. 

Nlskanen's  point  is  that  it  does  not 
crowd  out.  because  weAre  in  an  interna- 
tionally open  economy  and  it  could  be 
possible  to  finance  our  deficit  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Japanese  or  the  Germans, 
if  there  were  a  mechanism  to  do  so.  I 
think  that  is  his  point.  The  fallacy  with 
that  is  that  there  is  no  mechanism  to  do 
so.  to  date. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  That  is  right. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
had  somebody  covering  a  hearing  where 
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a  distinguished  economist  from  Stan- 
ford appeared,  as  I  recall,  and  made  the 
same  argument.  But.  obviously,  there  is 
a  response  in  those  markets,  too  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  unless  you  have  a 
mechanism  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  have  not  studied  the  issuance  of  that 
kind  of  bond.  It  may  be  one  of  the  mech- 
anisms referred  to.  So  I  will  stand  on  my 
answer,  based  on  tradition  and  the  way 
we  do  things.  I  think  the  crowding  out  is 
indeed  there  and  that  the  adviser  to  the 
President  is  mistaken. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  really  intrigued 
by  the  willingness  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion as  to  which  party  has  the  better 
record  on  the  subject  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bUity. 

I  am  not  going  to  continue  at  great 
length,  except  to  note  what  Demosthenes 
once  recalled  about  a  miner  from  Fair- 
play,  Colo.,  who  went  to  the  Taber  opera 
house  to  see  his  first  ballet.  After  this 
grizzled  old  fellow  from  the  mountains 
of  Colorado  had  watched  the  perform- 
ance of  these  young  ladies  dancing  on 
their  toes  for  an  hour  or  so.  someone 
said.  "How  did  you  Uke  it?" 

His  response  was.  "Well,  I  guess  it's 
all  right,  but  couldn't  they  just  get  taller 
girls?"  [Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
pointed  out  that  Sun  Belt  Democrats 
have  been  very  fiscally  responsible 
throughout;  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, in  his  opening  remarks,  made  ex- 
actly that  point.  I  saluted  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  others  within 
his  party  who  have  been  fighting  from 
a  minority  position  within  their  party 
to  bring  the  National  Democratic  Party 
to  a  position  of  fiscal  responsibility  I 
even  recall  how  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fought  the  same 
battle  a  few  years  ago  within  our  party, 
and  we  have  won  it. 

Our  party  stands  clearly  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  as  we  are  going  to  see  this 
afternoon. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  other  Sun  Belt  Democrats 
are  going  to  win  that  battle  within  their 
party  also  and  that  a  new  consensus  has 
emerged  in  this  country  that  we  have  to 
l>alance  the  budget.  There  is  some  dis- 
agreement, as  I  mentioned  earlier,  about 
how  to  get  there,  but  I  think  it  Is  a 
healthy  thing  and  healthy  competition. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purposes  of  my 
remarks  today  I  include  within  the  Sun 
Belt  the  State  of  Wisconsin  because  I 
see  one  of  the  foremost  budget  balancers 
in  this  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  the  Chamber. 

The  question  is  not  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  I  wish  to  just  note  be- 
fore I  get  off  this  issue  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  wants  to  go 
back  and  argue  the  past  and  argue  that 
during  that  25-year  period  when  his 
party  controlled  both  Houses  of  Coneress 
it  was  fiscally  responsible  to  increase 
Federal  spending  from  $70  billion,  which 
is  what  It  was  when  our  party  had  con- 


trol of  one  House  or  the  otheK  to  $700 
billion,  that  is  his  prerogttive\  If  he 
thinks  running  the  national  deOt  from 
$100  billion  to  $1  trillion  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, he  is  entitled  to  do  that.  If  he 
wishes  to  say  it  does  not  matter  which 
party  controls  Congress,  that  it  really  is 
a  question  of  who  was  in  the  White 
House,  as  l^e  has  asserted,  then  I  sup- 
pose I  could  point  out  what  happened 
during  the  last  4  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration when  interest  rates  went 
from  about  4.78  percent  when  President 
Ford  left  office  to  around  21  percent 
when  President  Reagan  took  over  4  years 
later. 

But  I  still  think,  and  I  said  this  at  the 
outset  and  I  did  not  introduce  this  ques- 
tion— the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
raised  it — it  is  his  desire  to  reposition 
his  party  as  the  party  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  think  that  is  great.  I  think  the 
attempt  to  do  that  is  worthy,  and  it  is 
that  kind  of  healthy  competition  to  see 
which  party  can  put  itself  forward  most 
clearly  as  being  devoted  to  getting  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control  and  balanc- 
ing the  budget  in  order  to  control  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  that  will  benefit 
this  coimtry.  and  it  is  markedly  differ- 
ent from  the  political  agenda  of  the  past 
few  decades. 

So  it  is  the  future  I  wish  to  talk  about 
and  I  only  wish  to  say  that  in  all  of  the 
observations  I  made  this  morning  about 
a  balanced  budget,  about  the  need  to  re- 
strain and  control  Federal  spending.  I 
was  suggesting  exactly  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  is  advocated  by  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  under  the  sponsorship 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Dole,  the  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  others. 

This  amendment  gives  expression  to 
the  concerns  which  so  many  of  us  have 
raised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Mattingly)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsen)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
simple  question.  Those  of  us  who  wish 
to  balance  the  budget  and  are  prepared 
to  say  so  to  do  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. Those  who  do  not  will  be  like  the 
toe  dancers  stretching  to  somehow  per- 
form our  task.  There  will  be  some  who 
will  say,  "The  way  to  balance  the  budget 
is  to  raise  taxes,"  and  aga'n  we  will  be 
like  toe  dancers.  We  will  be  straining  to 
somehow  get  taxes  up  to  the  level  re- 
quired to  reach  Federal  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  so  well  set  forth  by  the 
amendment  now  pending.  I  see  no  reason 
that  it  should  be  controversial.  I  hope 
it  will  be  resoundingly  adopted  by  the 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  necessary  to  the  Senator 
frwn  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  agree  very  much  with  what  he  said 
today.  I  do,  however,  disagree  with  him 
on    this    amendment.    I    support    the 
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amendment.  I  think  the  amendment 
makes  sense.  After  all.  what  does  the 
amendment  do?  It  provides  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  directing  itself,  in 
effect,  that  they  should  report  no  later 
than  March  31.  1982.  a  combined  revised 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  proposed 
first  resolution  of  the  budget  for  1983 
and  also  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
1984,  something  that  I  have  wanted  for 
a  long  time  and  I  think  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  called  for. 

It  also  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
spending.  Federal  outlays  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  gross  national  product  to 
20.5  percent.  That  would  be  extremely 
painful,  very  dlfttcult  to  achieve,  but  I 
think  it  Is  something  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  national  interest. 

It  is  true,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  makes  an  excellent 
point,  that  the  problem  here  Is  that  they 
would  exclude  any  changes  In  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  or  the  in- 
dividual rate  reductions  in  taxes,  and  I 
understand  the  Senator's  argument 
here.  I  hope  that  they  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded. They  should  be  included  as  a 
possibility  for  achieving  this  very,  very 
difficult  goal. 

But  I  think  it  is  much  better  that  we 
have  this  affirmation  from  the  Senate, 
this  message  that  we  are  going  to  give  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  come  forward  and 
give  us  details  on  how  we  can  balance  the 
budget  in  1984. 

For  this  Nation  to  get  back  on  the  track 
of  reasonable  interest  rates  and  long-nm 
price  stabiUty  we  must  get  a  grip  on  ex- 
ploding deficits.  The  administration  has 
taken  another  look  at  the  deficit  projec- 
tions. They  now  know  they  will  exceed 
anything  the  country  has  endured  to 
date.  They  recognize  that  they  flow  in- 
evitably from  receding  business  activity 
as  well  as  from  a  failure  to  cut  Federal 
spending  as  much  as  Congress  cut  taxes. 
Until  recently  the  administration  ex- 
pressed strong  determination  to  reduce 
deficits  and  balance  the  budget  at  least 
by  1984. 

But  now  the  administration  has  backed 
away  from  that  determination.  Now  they 
accept  the  inevitability  of  a  record- 
shattering  deficit  this  year  and  even  big- 
ger deficits  in  ensuing  years.  And  they  do 
not  even  accept  this  inevitability  with 
regret.  They  now  contend  that  the  size  of 
the  national  debt,  the  enormous  and  ris- 
ing deficits,  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
either  inflation  or  the  high  level  of  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves  of  what  President  Reagan 
said  on  January  23.  1981  in  his  inaugural 
address.  This  was  his  indictment  of  his 
predecessor.  He  said: 

For  decades  we  have  piled  deficit  upon  defi- 
cit, moirtgaglng  our  future  and  our  children's 
future  for  the  temporary  convenience  of  the 
present.  To  continue  this  long  trend  is  to 
guarantee  tremendous  social,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  upheavals. 

This  was  President  Reagan  in  his  in- 
augural address.  He  went  on  to  say : 

Tou  and  I.  as  Individuals,  can,  by  borrow- 
ing, live  beyond  our  means,  but  for  only  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Why,  then,  should  we 
think  that  collectively,  as  a  nation,  we're  not 


bound  by  that  same  limitation?  We  must  act 
today  in  order  to  preserve  tomorrow.  And  let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding — we  are  going 
to  begin  to  act,  beginning  today. 

That  is  about  as  clear  and  aflBrmative 
a  pledge  as  I  have  heard  any  President 
deliver  in  an  inaugural  address. 

I  thought  very  highly  of  that  address 
because  it  was  not  simply  rhetoric.  It  was 
not  just  talking  about  the  beauties  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  specific  commitment, 
as  firm  and  clear  a  message  as  one  could 
get.  an  indictment  of  what  has  gone  on 
in  the  past,  and  a  commitment  that  we 
are  going  to  start,  as  he  said,  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  with  the 
positions  taken  by  the  top  economic  ad- 
visers of  the  President  that  have  been 
disclosed  on  the  first  page  of  the  news- 
paper this  morning  and  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  the  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  does  not  expect  us  to  be  able 
to  balance  the  budget  in  1984.  we  are  now 
facing  abject  surrender.  They  have 
thrown  in  the  towel,  tossed  in  the 
sponge,  raised  that  white  flag  of  sur- 
render, and  they  are  marching  forth - 
rightly  backward. 

This  has  to  be  the  reversal  of  the  dec- 
ade. Talk  about  pivoting  on  a  dime  and 
reversing  everything  you  stand  for.  This 
not  only  walks  out  on  the  conservative 
economic  gospel  in  this  country,  it  leaves 
the  administration  standing  out  there  all 
alone  naked  as  a  jay  bird  without  a  fig 
leaf  of  a  principle  to  cling  to. 

What  does  this  administration  stand 
for?  They  have  already  given  us  the  first 
trillion  dollar  national  debt  in  our  his- 
tory. They  argued,  with  some  conviction, 
that  the  previous  administrations  had 
piled  up  most  of  that  debt  and  had  left  a 
momentum  that  prevented  this  adminis- 
tration to  stop  it  and  come  up  short  of 
the  trillion  dollar  figure  in  their  first 
year  in  office.  Some  could  accept  that 
argument.  I  could  not.  And  now  they 
acknowledge  that  the  country  will  sink 
far  deeper  mto  debt,  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  borrow  from  the  credit 
markets  as  never  before,  but  that  in  some 
magical  way  this  explosion  of  borrowing 
will  not  drive  interest  rates  back  up  as 
soon  as  the  country  resumes  recovery 
next  year.  Can  anyone  buy  that? 

Can  anyone  soberly  argue  that  this 
country  can  run  a  trillion  dollar  plus 
national  debt,  increase  the  deficit  by  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  more  or  less  each 
year  and  not  suffer  outrageous  interest 
rates  when  the  private  economy  resumes 
its  recovery  and  expansion?  With  the 
Federal  Government  demanding  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  additional 
credit  each  year,  of  course,  home  build- 
ers and  auto  makers  and  farm  imple- 
ment dealers  and  small  businessmen  who 
must  borrow  to  stay  alive  will  face 
stifiingly  high  interest  rates  just  as  soon 
as  their  business  begins  to  recover.  Such 
a  conclusion  does  not  take  any  massive 
economic  analysis.  First  it  is  obvious 
commonsense. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  we  have  two. 
not  one  but  two,  case  studies  establish- 
ing this.  We  went  through  exactly  that 
ordeal  in  late  1979  when  demand  for 
Government  credit  first  pushed  interest 
rates  up  and  then  choked  off  the  recov- 
ery in  the  early  months  of  1950.  We  saw 
it  happen  again,  when  the  recession  of 


the  second  quarter  of  1980  pulled  inter- 
est rates  down,  until  summer  and  fall 
when  business  began  to  recover,  only  to 
nin  into  another,  a  second,  outrageous 
run-up  in  interest  rates  conspicuously 
fueled  by  mammoth  Government  bor- 
rowing— coinciding  with  the  recovery. 

So  we  have  just  gone  through  an  all- 
time  high  in  interest  rates  that  has  once 
again  pushed  us  into  a  recession  with  9 
million  Americans  out  of  work.  Interest 
rates  have  indeed  fallen.  Inflation  has 
moderated.  But  in  view  of  the  obvious 
commonsense  result  of  enormous  Gov- 
ernment borrowing — ^far  bigger  than 
ever  before  on  the  horizon,  can  anyone 
now  doubt  what  will  happen  to  our  econ- 
omy, later  this  year  if  and  when  we  begin 
a  recovery  of  business  and  the  private 
sector  starts  to  borrow. 

We  know  the  combination  of  huge 
Federal  Government  borrowing  and  ex- 
panding private  borrowing  will  once 
again  drive  interest  rates  through  the 
roof.  Now  certainly  the  Federal  Re- 
serve could  ease  up  on  credit.  They  could 
pour  more  credit  into  the  system,  and 
the  result?  Obviously,  with  more  credit 
inflationary  pressures  would  increase. 
Can  anyone  really  doubt  that?  And  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  interest 
rates  would  also  rise  as  the  money  sup- 
ply increased — in  anticipation  of  higher 
inflation.  ITiat  interest  rate  behavior 
has  been  steady. 

When  Volcker,  Chairman  Volcker,  ap- 
peared before  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
specifically  asked  him  could  he.  in  fact, 
follow  any  policy  today  that  would  reduce 
interest  rates?  He  said.  "No."  That  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  If  he  did 
increase  the  credit  supply,  the  supply  of 
credit  so  that  the  price  of  credit  or  in- 
terest would  technically  begin  to  fall, 
what  happens?  What  happened  in  the 
past  is,  that  so  concerns  the  financial 
conununity  because  they  know  that 
means  inflation,  that  they  do  not  buy 
bonds,  they  do  not  follow  a  behavior  that 
would  bring  interest  rates  down,  and  the 
result  is  that  interest  rates  rise  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  credit  has  increased. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution 
marks  a  sad  day  in  the  economic  history 
of  this  country.  The  administration  has 
failed  to  give  the  leadership  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  really  develop  confi- 
dence in  their  fiscal  policy.  So  we  find 
ourselves  facing  the  prospect  of  more 
rapidly  rising  prices,  skyrocketing  inter- 
est rates  and  no  effective  policy  in  place 
to  combat  either  one. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  resolution  because 
it  does  two  things:  It  does  reaffirm  re- 
straint on  Government  spending.  And 
it  does  call  on  the  President  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  balance  the  budget  and 
establish  a  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  because 
it  provides  further  restraint  in  1983  and 
1984  and  calls  for  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  latter  year;  and  because  it  also 
calls  for  cuts  in  Federal  outlays  by  a 
painful — and  believe  me  this  will  be  pain- 
ful— but  necessary  3  percent  of  GNP,  so 
we  will  go  down  from  23  Va  to  20  Vs  percent 
of  gross  national  product. 

It  is  an  ambitious  and  difficult  and 
challenging  agenda  that  this  amendment 
represents,  and  it  is  going  to  be  extremely 
hard  to  live  up  to. 


I  hope  we  get  reports  along  the  way 
on  how  we  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
But  I  think  it  certainly  is  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  does  put  restraint  on 
the  majority.  So  here  is  one  Democrat 
who  is  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  eloquent  statement  and 
for  his  courageous  support  of  an  amend- 
ment of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  .  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  for 
eloquent  statements  about  the  fiscal  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  ourselves  today 
and,  most  particularly,  of  course,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  DoMENici),  and  Senator 
Armstrong  from  Colorado  for  the  care- 
ful craftmg  of  an  amendment  which  will 
make  meaningful  a  second  budget  reso- 
lution which,  without  them,  would  have 
no  meaning,  which  is  simply  an 
anachronism  and  an  attempt  to  defer 
until  some  time  next  year  problons 
which  we  recognize  today  and  should 
begin  to  solve  today. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
been  particularly  eloquent.  He  would  be 
regarded,  if  he  were  a  historian,  as  a 
revisionist  historian,  I  suspect.  Only  his 
eloquence  could  make  President  John- 
son a  fiscal  conservative.  Only  his  elo- 
quence could  ignore  the  fact  that  budg- 
ets under  the  Presidency  of  Gerald  Ford 
were  caused  by  a  Congress  which  from 
time  to  time  even  overrode  the  vetoes  of 
that  President  in  an  attempt,  a  vain  at- 
tempt, to  create  a  greater  degree  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  than  was  the  case  at 
that  time. 

But  I  do  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  in  express- 
ing the  hope  and  the  belief  that  we  are 
now  going  to  have  a  broader  and  more 
bipartisan  consensus  for  a  conservative 
economic  regime,  for  the  necessity  of 
balancing  the  budget  in  order  to  create  a 
strong,  growing  and  vibrant  economy,  in 
order  to  keep  down  permanently  the  rate 
of  inflation,  and  to  reduce  and  to  keep 
down  permanently  rates  of  interest  than 
have  been  present  in  this  body  or  in  this 
entire  Congress  for  many,  many  years. 
I  wish  to  say,  speaking  on  my  own 
behalf  and,  I  suspect  on  behalf  of  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  that  I  repudiate  the  theory 
expressed  by  Mr.  Niskanen  as  a  memher 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in 
the  newspwipers  this  morning  to  the  point 
that  deflcits  do  not  really  matter  or  are 
only  relatively — have  only  a  relatively 
minor  impact,  if  any,  on  budget  deficits. 
If  that  distinguished  scholar  is  cor- 
rect, and  budget  deflcits  do  not  matter, 
it  Is  very  difficult  to  determine  either  the 
need  or  the  justiflcation  for  the  very  dif- 
ficult votes  that  have  been  taken  in  this 
body  over  the  course  of  the  last  10 
months  directed  at  reducing  the  growth 
in  Federal  spending. 


If  the  flag  about  which  we  are  asked 
to  rally  is  that  of  a  $100  billion  deflcit,  I 
submit  that  there  will  be  few  rallying 
around  that  flag. 

We  have  all  of  us.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  justified  difficult  votes 
on  some  individual  programs  in  the  budg- 
et which,  taken  individually,  were  highly 
justified.  Because  we  recognized,  because 
we  were  willing  to  tell  our  constituents, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  in  these  programs  for  the 
overall  better  health  of  the  American 
economy,  in  order  to  reduce  interest 
rates,  in  order  to  reduce  inflation,  in 
order  to  provide  for  more  growth  if.  in 
fact,  those  deficits  make  that  difference, 
that  justiflcation  is  gone,  and,  I  suspect, 
that  you  will  find  a  Congress  with  rela- 
tively little  dedication  or  devotion  to  a 
reduction  in  programs  which  have  a 
great  deal  of  pohtical  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, social  and  economic  popularity. 

Of  course,  it  is  my  thesis  that  Mr.  Nis- 
kanen is.  in  fact,  not  right  but  wrong. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said, 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
said,  balanced  budgets  do  matter.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, if  we  are  to  return  interest  rates 
to  a  level  at  which  people  can  borrow 
money  for  constructive  economic  pur- 
poses in  our  society,  we  must,  of  neces- 
sity, retain  our  commitment  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able future.  We  must  reduce  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  competitor 
in  credit  markets  with  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy. 

It  is,  however,  because  of  this  atti- 
tude, evidenced  by  at  least  some  of  those 
providing  economic  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  JoHifSxcN,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  second  budget  resolution, 
is  Inadequate. 

We  do,  indeed,  wish  for  the  guidance 
from  the  President  which  that  resolu- 
tion seeks.  We  must,  however,  provide 
a  significant  portion  of  that  leadership 
ourselves  here  in  this  body.  And  it  is 
that  leadership  which  this  amendment 
sedcs  to  cause  to  move  into  place.  Obvi- 
ously, a  sense-of-the-Senate  resoluticwi 
is  not  binding. 

Equally  obvious,  however,  is  the  prop- 
osition that  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution, proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  majority  leader, 
and  the  members  on  the  malority  side  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  more 
than  a  meaningless  exercise.  It  is  very 
likely  to  light  the  way  of  that  commit- 
tee's actions  early  during  the  course  of 
the  next  year.  It  Is  also  very  likely  to 
csury  a  message  to  the  adimnistration 
that  we  beUeve  that  the  economic  poli- 
cies with  which  it  began  are  the  policies 
which  should  be  followed  to  their  ap- 
propriate conclusion. 

For  that  reason,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  the  other  Senators  from 
the  minority  side  who  have  spoken  on 
this  issue,  to  reconsider  their  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was 


almost  certainly  correct  in  characteriz- 
ing this  second  budget  resolution  un- 
amended as  a  sham.  It  will  not  be  a  sham, 
however,  if  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  adopted.  In  fact,  while  I  was 
Presiding  Officer  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  ago  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  agreed  in  every 
respect,  save  one,  with  what  is  contained 
in  this  amendment.  That  single  area  of 
disagreement  was  In  the  protection  of  the 
individual  Income  tax  cuts  which  have 
already  be«i  nut  in  place  by  action  of 
the  Congress  in  July  of  last  year. 

I  think  it  vital  for  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  remember  that  those  income 
tax  cuts  to  take  place  over  three  succes- 
sive years  are  modest  Indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  effect  of  inaction  in  the 
field  of  tax  policy  in  the  administration 
and  In  this  Congress  during  the  course 
of  the  last  4  or  5  years,  an  inaction  which 
drove  up  the  real  income  tax  rates  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  every  working 
American  and  many  retired  Americans 
as  well.  The  5  percent  tax  cut  which  took 
effect  on  October  1  of  this  year  probably 
does  not  even  balance  the  effect  of  Infia- 
tlon  during  the  course  of  1981.  And  the 
10  percent  cut  which  will  take  place  on 
July  1  of  next  year  will  do  little  more 
than  to  balance  the  effects  of  inflation 
during  the  course  of  next  year. 

If  we  should  be  taking  any  additional 
action  on  personal  Income  tax  cuts,  it 
should  probably  be  to  move  forward  to 
March  or  to  April  the  tax  cut  scheduled 
for  1982,  rather  than  to  defer  it  or  to 
reduce  it. 

Generally  speaking,  even  the  most 
liberal  of  economists  believes  that  during 
a  recession  Individual  income  taxes 
should  be  cut.  We  have,  fortunately, 
taken  that  action  in  advance  of  a  reces- 
sion and  the  recession  will  be  less  serious 
because  of  that  action. 

Necessary  revenues  to  give  us  the 
promise  of  a  balanced  budget  within  the 
reasonably  foreseeable  future  are  avail- 
able in  the  excesses  of  the  tax  cut  of  last 
year  and  in  other  areas  of  unjustified 
tax  expenditures,  in  a  reduction  or  repeal 
of  the  tax  leasing  provisions,  in  the  re- 
consideration of  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  reductions  in  the  excess  proflt  tax, 
and  In  a  number  of  other  imexamined 
tax  expenditure  areas  which  have  come 
into  the  Tax  Code  over  the  course  of  the 
last  5  years.  10  >cars  or  two  decades.  And 
not  until  all  of  those  avenues  have  been 
totally  exhausted  should  any  considera- 
tion be  rendered  to  the  individual  income 
tax  cuts  which  were  the  centerpiece  of 
last  July's  tax  reduction  effort. 

Essentially,  this  resolution  asks  for 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  create 
a  secure,  stable,  and  a  growing  economy. 
Cuts  will  be  necessary  in  the  area  of  the 
growth  of  national  defense  expenditures. 
Reexamination  of  all  of  the  entitlement 
programs  will  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
In  all  probability,  a  freeze  on  the  growth 
of  those  discretionary  programs  which 
were  the  subject  of  almost  all  of  the  cuts 
earlier  this  year  will  be  a  necessity.  And 
significant  increases  in  revenues  will  be 
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a  necessity  In  order  to  balance  the 
budget,  in  order  to  control  inflation,  and 
in  order  to  lower  interest  rates. 

Such  a  program,  however,  asks  for 
relatively  equal  and  well-spread  sacri- 
fices on  the  part  of  all  elements  of  this 
society  and  economy.  They  wUl,  there- 
fore, be  accepted  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. An'd  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  others  would 
join  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  waiting  before  me. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

(Mr.  COHEN  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
cannot  have  been,  in  recent  times,  a  ses- 
sion as  exceptional  as  we  have  had  today 
in  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senators,  collectively 
and  individually,  are  encountering  some- 
thing knovtrn  as  economics.  This  en- 
counter is  occurring  about  at  the  level 
taught  in  Economics  101.  It  is  amazing 
the  impact  it  has  had  on  the  majority 
to  leam  from  their  own  economists  what 
all  respectable  economists  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world  have 
known,  and  to  discover  that  the  primi- 
tive propositions  with  which  this  admin- 
istration and  its  party  won  the  last  elec- 
tion are  not  believed  by  the  professional 
economists  in  that  party.  Why  this  dis- 
covery had  to  wait  for  a  conference  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  before 
the  majority  would  believe  it,  I  do  not 
know. 

We  have  been  saying  it  in  the  Budget 
Committee  month  after  month,  through- 
out this  last  year.  It  is  an  elemental  fact 
about  our  economic  situation.  It  is.  in- 
deed, a  crisis,  as  the  amendment  before 
us  says.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  crisis? 

Mr.  President.  It  can  be  stated  very 
simply.  You  have  to  return  to  1919  to 
find  ks  brief  a  period  of  recovery  be- 
tween recessions  as  was  the  most  recent 
one.  We  had  just  four  quarters  of  recov- 
ery from  the  end  of  the  last  recession  to 
the  beginning  of  this  one.  And  when  you 
go  back  to  1919,  you  confront  very  dis- 
turbed times  in  the  economies  of  this 
country  and  the  world — with  huge  steel 
strikes  and  Europe  collapsed — indeed, 
the  record  in  this  period  led  to  serious 
anxiety  about  the  course  of  economic 
and  political  events  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  next  world  war.  the  second. 

You  must  return  to  this  period  to  find 
an  economic  failure  like  the  present  one. 
And  this  one  was  brought  on  by  the 
majority's  political  commitments  to  an 
untenable,  indefensible  and  now  aban- 
doned economics. 

What  was  the  proposition?  It  was  es- 
sentially a  policy  at  war  with  itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  administration 
embraced  the  nostrum  of  the  Laffer 
curve,  cocktail  napkin  economics  that 
offered  the  classic  free  lunch  that  poli- 
ticians somehow  cannot  resist.  It  said 
that  any  level  of  revenue  may  be  ob- 
tained at  two  rates  of  taxation — one 
high,  one  low.  Across  the  Nation,  over 
cocktails,  chief  executives  were  asked 
which  did  they  prefer,  the  high  or  the 


low:   with  astonishing  unanimity  they 
chose  the  low. 

The  idea  was  to  tap  a  huge  reservoir  of 
money  for  presumed  savings  and  invest- 
ing by  cutting  revenues,  so  that  cutting 
tax  rates  would  not,  in  fact,  cut  tax  rev- 
enues. 

Simultaneously,  the  Federal  Reserve 
pursued  a  tightly  restrictive  monetary 
policy,  bringing  the  Nation  the  highest 
interest  rates  in  history.  These  policies 
were  at  war  with  themselves,  and  inev- 
itably when  you  are  at  war  with  your- 
self, all  the  casualties  are  your  own. 

This  recession  was  brought  about  by 
the  incompetence  of  the  people  in  the 
administration  managing  economic  pol- 
icy. They  know  it.  They  confess  it.  Mr. 
Stockman  confessed  it  to  all. 

Now  when  we  leam  how  easily  they 
renounce  their  old  beliefs,  we  remember 
they  almost  drove  the  Natiwi  into  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  writing  an  alge- 
braic formula  to  balance  the  budget  into 
the  Constitution,  all  for  the  political  pur- 
poses of  a  party,  a  segment  of  that  party. 

Now,  the  administration's  economic 
theory,  by  the  account  of  their  own  top 
economic  advisers,  all  turns  out  to  be 
true.  It  never  was  true,  and  the  shock  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  on  this 
one  too,  to  leam  that,  may  shake  one's 
confidence  in  this  body.  I  would  much 
prefer  the  President  to  know  that  this 
body  realized  that  it  was  all  smoke  and 
all  voodoo,  in  the  Vice  President's  phrase, 
than  to  leam  how  appalled  they  are  to 
encounter  the  reality  that  nobody  else 
ever  believed  in. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  small  de- 
tail I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  body,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will 
have  any  impact  whatever  on  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are  at  least 
this  far,  having  realized  how  primitive 
is  the  conception  of  the  Laffer  curve.  But 
when  its  defenders  began  to  sense  their 
failure,  they  began  to  bring  forward  the 
proposition  of  the  gold  standard,  as  the 
hitherto-unread  small  print  in  their 
whole  economic  proposition. 

If  you  read  an  airline  ticket,  you  will 
find  a  clause  about  how  much  insurance 
will  be  paid  on  your  baggage,  quoted  in 
gold  francs.  The  gold  franc,  the  supply- 
siders  now  say.  is  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Laffer  curve. 

There  was  a  marvelous  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  titled 
"The  Flat  Earth  Commission."  Colum- 
bus' discovery,  one  might  say,  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
"Flat  Earth"  article  begins.  "The  U.S. 
Gold  Commission,  a  national  embarrass- 
ment, will  meet  again  this  week."  It  is  no 
embarrassment,  I  suppose,  alongside 
these  people's  other  beliefs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Plat  Earth  Commission 

The  U.S.  Oold  Cotnmlssion,  a  national  em- 
barrassment, will  meet  again  this  week  to 
continue  Us  wandering  debate  over  the  de- 
sirability of  returning  to  the  gold  standard. 
The  Idea  Is.  of  course,  absurd.  The  Reagan 
administration  needs  to  consider  the  damage 
that  this  strange  proceeding  Is  doing  to  the 


country's  reputation  abroad,  where  the  folk- 
ways of  American  politics  are  not  well  under- 
stood. It's  as  though  a  Cabinet-level  commit- 
tee were  meeting  every  few  weeks  to  consider 
whether  the  world  may  not  be  flat  after  all. 
and  to  explore  the  possible  Implications  of 
a  finding  of  flatness. 

This  strange  endeavor  originated  In  the 
struggle  last  year  to  get  through  Congress 
a  badly  needed  Increase  of  the  American 
quota  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Sen.  Jessp  Helms  of  North  Carolina  offered  a 
floor  amendment  establishing  the  gold  com- 
mission: the  bill's  hard-pressed  managers  ac- 
cepted It  In  the  hope  of  encouraging  a  little 
more  support,  or  at  least  a  little  less  hostility, 
from  the  part  of  the  political  spectrum  that 
Sen.  Helms  so  ably  represents.  The  Republi- 
can platform's  veiled  reference  to  a  gold 
standard  gave  the  commission  a  new  mean- 
ing after  Mr.  Reagan's  election. 

Most  Americans  understand  that  a  gold 
standard  Is  entertained  seriously  by  only  the 
smallest  minorities  of  American  businessmen, 
bankers,  economists  and  politicians.  But  the 
sight  of  this  roomful  of  eminent  people,  sit- 
ting around  a  table  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
at  least  a  semblance  of  serious  purpose,  is 
enough  to  stir  those  recurring  fears  In  finan- 
cial circles  abroad  that  the  Americans  are 
losing  their  marbles. 

The  proposal  Is  to  tie  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  to  a  metal  that  fluctuates 
wildly  In  price,  that  has  industrial  uses 
strongly  affecting  Its  value  and  that  Is  mainly 
produced  by  two  countries — the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa — that  are  no  particular 
friends  of  this  one.  It  Is  remarkable  that  the 
same  people  who  won't  trust  the  Russians 
across  the  street  on  any  Issue  of  weapons 
control,  or  trade,  or  natural  gas  deliveries  to 
Western  Europe,  nevertheless  are  ready  to 
assure  you  that,  on  gold,  the  Russians  can  be 
relied  upon  to  be  responsible. 

The  world  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  with 
gold-based  currency,  and  for  good  reason  has 
abandoned  It.  A  gold  standard  is  a  primitive 
device,  promising  the  very  opposite  of  the 
monetary  stability  that  its  sponsors  adver- 
tise. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Some  months  ago  I 
spoke  to  the  United  Press  International's 
annual  executive  meeting  in  New  York, 
on  the  subject  of  the  gold  standard  as 
the  new  cure  for  the  problems  of  the 
Laffer  curve  and  the  administration's 
program.  It  certainly  cures  one  problem. 
Given  the  incompetence  with  which  this 
administration  has  carried  forward  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy,  it  is  a  case  for 
turning  over  our  economic  destiny  to 
South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
world's  largest  gold  producers,  as  well  as 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  if  we  should  somehow 
return  to  gold. 

I  gave  an  oration  entitled,  "Please  Do 
Not  Crucify  93.01  Percent  of  Mankind  on 
a  Cross  of  Gold  and  Other  Thoughts." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Please   Do   not   Crucify   93.01   Pescent  of 

Mankind  on  a  Cross  or  Oold  and  Other 

Thoughts 

Here  in  New  York  we  are  enjoying  one  of 
our  recurrent  Shavian  revivals,  and  It  may 
not  be  Inappropriate  to  open  these  remarks 
by  recalling  the  father-and-son  scene  from 
Major  Barbara  In  which  Undershaft,  the 
munitions  manufacturer,  presses  his  idle  and 
useless  son  on  how  the  youth  plans  to  make 
a  living.  One  option  after  another  Is  dls- 
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carded,  as  the  boy  knows  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject. Finally,  in  exasperation,  the  father 
asks:  'Is  there  anything  you  know?"  To 
which  the  young  man  replies  that  he  knows 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Well, 
the  father  declares.  If  you  know  nothing 
more  than  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  you  shall  have  to  be  a  journalist. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  program,  and  do  not  wonder 
that  Journalists  should  be  Intrigued,  for  not 
m  a  generation  has  there  been  such  a  stir 
In  the  UnlUd  States  over  economic  doctrine, 
nor  yet  so  much  assertion  that  new  theories 
are  right  and  old  theories  wrong. 

Our  new  doctrine  has  been  labeled,  and 
most  effectively  so.  "supply  side  economics". 
It  comes,  as  new  beliefs  so  often  do,  at  a  time 
of  evident  crisis  in  old  t>eliefs.  more  specif- 
ically of  the  evident  inability  of  older  doc- 
trines to  account  for  new  realities. 

This  change  has  come  suddenly,  and  with- 
out warning.  The  period  roughly  approximat- 
ing the  third  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury was  for  mankind  generally,  and  espe- 
claUy  the  nations  of  "the  west."  the  most 
prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
Never,  for  such  a  sustained  period,  has  there 
been  so  much  wealth,  so  much  liberty,  so 
much.  yes.  peace.  Then  the  prosperity — 
specifically,  the  growth  in  economic  prod- 
uct— leveled  off.  Wc  are  now  in  the  latest  of 
a  succession  of  recessions  which  have  kept 
American  GNP  about  flat  since  1978.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
economic  series  In  question,  the  real  Incomes 
of  Americans  declined. 

This  crisis  has  produced  numerous  ex- 
planations of  the  variety  which  economists 
call  "structural."  which  Is  a  way  of  saying 
things  are  truly  out  of  Joint,  and  our  way  of 
going  about  them  must  change.  Supply  side 
economics  calls  for  removing  the  restraints 
on  production — the  supply  as  against  the 
traditional  Keynesian  demand  side  of  the 
equation — through  reducing  the  Inhibitions 
on  production  which  Government  imposes 
by  taxes,  regulations,  and  other  measures. 

Obviously  there  Is  much  to  say  for  such  a 
proposition.  althouKh  as  yet.  but  little  to 
report.  Th»  Carter  Administration — and  dur- 
ing those  years,  the  Congress — committed 
itself  to  a  general  progrftm.  of  "deregula- 
tion" which  the  present  administration  pro- 
poses to  continue.  Given  a  little  time  there 
will  be  results  on  this  front.  But  In  the 
meantime  all  attention  has  turned  to  what 
I  am  going  to  call  a  "heresy"  of  supply  side 
economics,  the  peculiar  proposition  that 
tax  cuts,  no  matter  how  great,  more  or  less 
automatically  replenish  themselves,  with  no 
cost  to  revenue.  This  Is  the  famous  Laffer 
curve.  It  holds,  to  be  specific,  that  any  given 
level  of  revenue  can  be  obtained  at  two  levels 
of  taxation,  one  high,  one  low. 

I  have  no  inside  knowledge,  but  I  hypothe- 
size that  several  years  ago  a  poll  was  taken 
of  prominent  business  executives:  What  level 
of  taxes  would  they  prefer,  always  remem- 
bering that  it  made  no  matter,  hleh  or  low? 
Evidently  a  substantial  majority  picked  low. 
In  any  event,  at  a  critical  point  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  present  administration  this 
peculiar  subset  of  beliefs  was  adopted.  It 
was  stated  most  succinctly  by  the  President, 
then  a  candidate,  in  Flint.  Michigan  on  May 
17,  1980: 

"We  would  use  the  Increased  revenues  the 
Federal  government  would  get  from  this  tax 
decrease  to  rebuild  our  defense  capabilities." 
Indeed,  a  kind  of  role  reversal  took  place. 
Of  a  sudden  Republicans  were  going  about 
expounding  the  theories  of  professors  of 
economics,  while  Democrats  grumbled  that 
in  the  real  world  of  running  a  government 
theory  wouldn't  get  you  far. 

No  doubt.  But  It  got  this  particular  fac- 
tion of  the  OOP.  to  the  White  House.  (Not 
to  be  unkind,  there  were  Republicans  who 
referred  to  it  all  as  "smoke  and  mirrors", — 


even  '•voodoo.")  Scarcely  a  half  year  later 
we  had  the  largest  tax  cut  In  history:  pur- 
sued no  doubt  In  part  out  of  sheer  Joy  of  bat- 
tle, but  with  a  measure  of  the  true  believers 
conviction  that  no  harm  can  come  to  the 
faithful. 

The  tax  cut  was  and  remains  simply  too 
large  to  make  sense  as  genuine  supply  side 
economics.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples, 
one  familiar  by  now.  one  perhaps  less  so. 

First,  because  the  revenues  are  not  going 
to  be  replenished  at  anything  like  the  levels 
expected,  we  face  a  decade  of  huge  and  pos- 
sibly growing  deficits.  Last  March,  in  this 
City,  when  events  were  not  out  of  control. 
I  pleaded  that  the  FY  82  deficit,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  at  least  t60  billion  and  that 
the  new  administration  should  not  take  it  too 
much  to  heart.  It  would  not  be  their  fault 
If  they  would  only  see  It  as  Inevitable.  The 
reply  was  that  of  the  true  believer:  Nothing 
Is  impossilbe  to  faith.  The  deficit  would  be 
$42.5  billion.  Period.  Wall  Street  evidently 
expects  that  now  It  will  be  ISO  billion. 

The  numbers  for  FY  1984  are  stunning. 
Estimated  Revenues,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  will  be  $748  billion. 
Three  Items— National  Defense.  $261  billion; 
Benefits  to  Individuals,  $393  billion;  and  In- 
terest on  the  Public  Debt,  $86  billion — ac- 
count for  $740  billion,  leaving  $8  billion  for 
all  the  rest  of  government.  (The  adminis- 
tration estimates  revenues  of  $758  billion, 
which  would  leave  $18  billion  for  the  rest 
of  government.)  A  former  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  suggested 
to  me  privately  that  the  FY  B4  deficit  wUl  be 
In  the  range  of  $150  billion  to  $200  billion. 

At  another  part  of  the  spectrum  let  me 
suggest  an  unintended,  but  potentially  dev- 
astating Impact  on  the  "supply  side"  of  the 
tax  bUl.  We  have  all  but  eliminated  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax.  thereby  much  reducing 
the  cost  of  capital.  But.  alas,  the  heavy  So- 
cial Security  Payroll  tax  remains,  and  will 
grow  for  the  rest  of  this  decade  under  already 
enacted  tax  schedules.  This  means  the  cost 
of  labor  must  grow.  A  shearing  effect  Is  bound 
to  take  place,  with  ever  more  capital  Inten- 
sive activity,  and  possibly  higher  levels  of 
unemployment.  Or  so  I  would  think.  This  la 
something  we  can  enquire  into,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I  surely 
mean  to  do  so.  But  it  is  bad  supply  side 
economics,  even  if  no  one  intended  it  as 
such. 

Now  all  this  has  not  escaped  the  advocates 
of  supply  side  economics  within  administra- 
tion circles.  Huge  deficits.  In  the  absence  of 
high  savings  rates,  must  displace  private 
capital  and  thereby  lower  the  investment 
rate.  By  late  spring  we  were  told  that  the 
administration,  or  its  party,  does  not  "wor- 
ship any  longer  at  the  shrine  of  a  balanced 
budget."  But  this  was  inherently  unlikely. 
This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post  we 
learn  what  is  more  likely,  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man had  counted  on  the  Democratic  Major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
strain the  size  of  the  tax  cut.  But  that  is 
behind  us.  Ahead,  as  the  New  York  Daily 
News  comments  this  morning  Is  the  gold 
standard. 

Specifically,  the  special  group  of  "supply 
slders"  that  has  most  influenced  the  Admin- 
istration's economics  is  now  putting  it  out 
that  the  small  print,  you  might  say,  of  their 
manifesto  decrees  that  the  Laffer  curve  only 
works  if  the  nation  Is  on  the  gold  standard. 
In  fairness,  this  was  always  a  feature  of  their 
literature,  but  Its  salience  comes  only  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  revenue  debacle.  Hence, 
The  Economist  writes,  there  Is:  the  suspicion 
that  the  sudden  enthusiasms  for  gold  pro- 
vides a  convenient  escape  route  for  those 
whose  huge  tax  cuts  are  more  likely  to  bust 
the  budget  than  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  eco- 
nomic growth.    (September  19.  1981) 

At  this  point,  or  so  it  seems  to  me.  a  certain 
intellectual  duty  rests  with  the  opposition. 


which  Is  to  say  the  Democratic  party.  Every- 
one— the  administration,  the  Congress,  the 
public — is  trying  to  think  through  the  puz- 
zlement of  recent  economic  developments. 
None  of  us  has  any  final  answers,  and  none 
of  us.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  any  right 
to  be  mad  at  anybody  else.  The  administra- 
tion Is  sllU  new,  still  learning.  Just  yesterday 
our  fellow  New  Yorker,  the  respected  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Donald  T.  Regan  told 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  loosen  Its  tight-money  policies. 
"In  this  flat  period,  or  Indeed  if  it  later  deter- 
mined that  this  Is  a  recession  .  .  .."  be  put 
It.  "the  Fed  has  to  go  countercyclical  rather 
than  procycllcal.  .  .  ."  Now  this  would 
scarcely  represent  the  presumed  orthodoxy 
of  the  administration  not  four  weeks  ago. 
But  we  are  all  trying  to  leam.  and  a  measure 
of  tolerance  is  to  be  expected  of  aU. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
tolerance  of  new  ideas  and  indifference  to 
them. 

I  happen  to  think  that  some  of  us,  myself 
Included,  were  derelict  In  a  duty  we  should 
have  known  we  had  In  the  late  1970s  to  chal- 
lenge the  more  bizarre  nostrums — the  here- 
sies. If  you  will  allow  my  term — of  the  supply 
side  school.  We  could  have  done  so.  But  they 
had  gained  such  plausibility — note  the  eva- 
■lon:  X  mean  such  popularity — that  we  did 
not.  We  assured  ourselves  that  in  any  event, 
such  propositions  would  never  get  anywhere. 
I  suggest  that  we  can  make  amends — If 
at  all — only  by  giving  a  good  thump  this 
very  moment  to  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard. 

First  of  all.  what  U  the  Idea?  It  has  Uttle 
to  do  with  gold.  It  has  much  to  do  with  the 
curious  aversion  to  government  of  the  new 
radicals.  I  put  it  some  weeks  ago  that  these 
folk  are  to  conservatives  as  anarchists  are 
to  llt>erals.  Yesterday  George  Will,  a  genuine 
conservative,  noted  a  disposition  of  many 
such  radicals  to  fear  their  own  government 
more  than  the  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union!  The  idea  behind  the  gold  standard  Is 
to  restore  flnanclal  stability  by  taking  the 
creation  of  money  out  of  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment. For  many  of  its  advocates  that  In 
Itself  is  enough. 

What  are  the  problems  this  would  present? 
(Here  I  would  wish  to  acknowledge  my  debt 
to  Professor  Robert  Gilpin  without  In  any 
way  implicating  him  In  my  views.) 
"The  problems  are  twofold. 
First  Is  the  problem  of  negotiating  a  "re- 
entry rate."  What  will  be  the  dollar  price 
of  an  ounce  of  gold?  With  literally  hundreds 
of  billions  uf  dollars  In  various  forms  float- 
ing about  In  the  world,  what  price  will  be 
high  enough  to  persuade  the  holders  of  such 
dollars  not  to  exchange  them  for  bullion? 
What  price  will  be  high  enough,  for  example, 
to  persuade  Saudi  Arabia  that  It  would  pre- 
fer to  have  Its  wealth  in  time  deposits  in 
Manhattan  rather  than  In  real  treasure  right 
there  in  Riyadh?  If  the  price  is  hlgft  enough 
does  that  not,  by  the  automatic  responses 
which  are  -said  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  gold 
stand<a^,  mean  a  sharp  contraction  of  the 
money  supply,  and  deflation,  and  depression? 
It  is  not  much  in  fashion  any  longer  to 
invoke  Maynard  Keynes,  but  that  Is  just 
what  happened  In  Britain  when  It  returned 
to  the  gold  standard  after  World  War  I. 
as  the  great  economist  explained  at  the  time 
in  his  short  volume.  "The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Churchill." 

I  note  in  passing  that  any  re-entry  price. 
Indeed  any  return  to  the  gold  standard, 
would  have  to  be  negotiated  with  Europe, 
Japan,  and  OPEC. 

If  that  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  matter. 
let  me  present  the  second  set  of  problems. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  gold  produced 
in  the  world  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  South  Africa  To  return  to  the  gold 
standard  menns  to  put  our  monev  supply  In 
the  hands  of  two  of  the  most  hateful  r«glmM 
on  earth.  Period 
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If  yet  further  argument  Is  needed,  eco- 
nomic hlstorlwis  could  be  of  help.  There  Is 
&  mjpth  of  the  gold  stand«u?d  and  Nineteenth 
Century  Europe,  most  of  It  wrong.  The  stand- 
ard really  only  existed  from  1870  to  1915. 
It  was  put  In  place  by  the  Bank  of  England 
at  a  time  when  the  British  could  do  such 
things  And.  If  I  may  add.  Its  regime  cor- 
responds precisely  to  the  period  when  Britain 
lost  Its  Industrial  supremacy  In  the  world. 
This  was  the  period  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  flourished,  I  ho  same  sport  had  b»en 
made  of  him  In  recent  years.  But  there  was 
a  profound  truth  to  his  concerns.  No  econ- 
omy can  grow  unless  the  supply  of  money 
grows.  If  the  supply  of  money  Is  defined  as 
supply  of  a  narrowly  held,  closely  controlled 
metal,  the  rest  of  us  suffer. 

Together,  the  Soviet  Union.  South  Africa, 
and  Saudi  Arabia  make  up  some  6.99  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  Let  us  forth- 
with resolve  not  to  crucify  the  remaining 
93.01  percent  of  mankind  on  a  cross  of  gold. 

The  administration  would  do  well  to  put 
the  soonest  possible  end  to  the  discussion. 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  Chalrnum  of  the  Joint  E!co- 
nomlc  CX>mmlttee  has  warned  against  the 
use  of  the  Oold  Commission  to  advance 
"cranky  economic  Ideas."  This  Is  Just  the 
reputation  the  administration  ought  most 
to  fear,  and  In  which  It  Is  most  In  danger 
If  the  gold  talk  continues. 

Population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  265,750,- 
000. 

Population  of  South  Africa,  23.500,000. 

Population  of  Saudi  Arabia  8,350.000. 

Total  Population  of  USSR.  &  Saudi 
Arabia  &  South  Africa.  297.600,000. 

Estimated  World  Population,  4,258.000,000. 

Saudi  Arabia.  South  Africa,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  together  comprise  approximately 
6.99  percent  of  total  World  Population. 

WORLD    GOLD    PHODUCTION 

(1980  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines) 

Total  World  Oold  Production:  38.882,381 
Troy  oz. 

Soviet  Union  Gold  Production:  8.300,000 
Troy  oz. 

South  Africa  Oold  Production:  21,669,468 
Troy  oz. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  to- 
gether account  for  approximately  77.08  per- 
cent of  World  Gold  production. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
refer  to  the  specifics  of  this  resolution, 
which  really  ought  to  command  the  close 
attention  of  this  body.  Again,  we  con- 
front a  primitive  level  of  economic  un- 
derstanding concerning  on  the  one  hand, 
the  accuracy  of  our  estimates  of  the 
gross  national  product,  in  a  (4  trillion 
range  and  on  the  other,  what  precisely 
could  be  said  to  constitute  the  budget. 

Can  you  imagine  the  Supreme  Court 
having  to  decide,  what  is  a  budget?  And 
can  you  imagine  what  one  would  do  if 
someone  comes  along  and  says,  "The 
estimate  for  the  GNP  is  off  by  3.7  per- 
cent," which  comes  to  $198  billion? 

Anyhow,  we  have  a  notion.  They  lead 
us  to  believe  we  know,  at  least,  what  the 
GNP  Is;  and  if  you  do  not  start  there, 
you  are  not  qualified  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course,  if  you  are  here  in  this 
body,  you  can  talk  about  anything. 

Our  resolution  says  that  the  budget  in 
1984  will  be  20.5  percent  of  GNP.  Right — 
20.5  percent  of  GNP.  This  is  to  be  man- 
dated and  we  have  the  absolute  figures, 
so  we  know  exactly  where  the  arcs  are 
and  what  the  altitudes  are. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  in  the  midsession  review  of  the  1982 
budget,  the  administration  projected  a 


gross  national  product  in  1984  of  $4,097 
billion.  All  right?  We  have  that,  down  to 
the  decimal  point.  That  is  a  habit  we 
have  gotten  into.  It  is  perfectly  good 
practice,  if  you  do  not  take  it  too  re- 
ligiously, if  you  do  not  invest  your  faith 
in  America  in  the  truth  of  the  estimates. 
It  is  $4,097  billion. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  20.5  percent  of 
that  comes  to  $839.3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  does  anybody  realize 
that  20.5  percent  of  GNP  in  1984  will  con- 
stitute a  $91  billion  increase  in  the  ad- 
ministration's projected  spending  for  the 
1984  budget?  And,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  right  to  ask,  is  this  a  secret  effort  by 
the  GOP  to  add  another  $91  billion  to  an 
already  bloated  budget?  Is  that  their 
plan? 

Will  there  be  no  response? 

I  repeat.  I  will  speak  quietly;  20.5 
percent  of  GNP  in  1984,  as  projected 
by  the  administration,  is  $91  billion 
more  than  the  budget  projected  by 
the  administration.  Is  this  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  budget? 

Second,  Mr.  President,  can  we  not  go 
to  the  first  budget  resolution,  our  own 
figures? 

The  first  budget  resolution,  to  which 
this  resolution  refers,  projects  an  even 
larger  GNP.  Those  were  the  days  when 
Mr.  Stockman  was  telling  us  5.2  percent 
growth  per  year,  forever.  The  GNP  for 
1984  is  projected,  under  the  first  resolu- 
tion, at  $4,135  billion  and  20.5  percent 
of  this  would  be  $847.7  billion,  or  $100 
billion  more  than  the  administration 
projects  in  Federal  spending  in  1984. 

I  suppose  we  deal  with  a  majority  in- 
capable of  embarrassment,  or  certainly 
reluctant  of  reply.  But  now  that  I  am 
willing  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  until 
some  Member  representing  the  majority, 
perhaps  having  received  a  phone  call 
from  OMB — I  am  willing  to  wait  for  the 
phone  call — will  say  if  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  the  data  I  have  pre- 
sented—which shows  that  20.5  percent 
of  the  administration's  projected  GNP 
will  increase  in  spending  in  1984  by  $91 
billion,  projected  spending;  or  alter- 
nately, 20.5  percent  of  1984  GNP  as  pro- 
jected under  the  first  budget  resolution, 
which  we  are  now  to  reaffirm,  will  con- 
stitute a  $100  billion  increase  in  spend- 
ing? Pending  that,  I  am  prepared  to  read 
from  the  Bible:  or  I  can  repeat  my  "Do 
not  crucify  93.1  percent  of  mankind  on 
a  cross  of  gold"  speech.  Or  better  yet, 
there  is  an  interesting  article  by  Rudolph 
Penner  of  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  Sunday  on  "Why  has  sup- 
ply side  econom'cs  failed  to  capture  the 
hearts  of  academicians,  when  politicians 
seem  to  find  it  irresistible?" 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President:  We  have  two 
sets  of  economic  assumptions  in  front  of 
us.  One  is  the  current  GNP  projections 
by  the  administration  and.  second,  we 
have  the  projection,  somewhat  larger, 
from  the  first  budget  resolution.  One 
adds  $91  billion  in  spending  by  1984;  the 
other  adds  $100  billion  in  spending. 
Which  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  op- 
posite will  tell  me,  which  is  it?  Do  they 
want  a  $91-billion  increase  in  1984  or  is  it 
$100  billion  in  1984? 


And  what  do  I  hear?  I  hear  silence. 
Silence.  An  uncharacteristic  silence. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  does  not 
understand  there  is  a  glass  partition 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  have  expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  10 
minutes  in  the  hope  that  we  might  get 
an  answer? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 45  seconds  remain  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  get  an  answer. 

May  I  repeat  for  those  who  are  in  the 
hearing  of  this  Chamber,  or  elsewhere — 
I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  or 
we  have  available  to  us  two  projections 
of  GNP  by  1984.  One  is  the  present  ad- 
mini  j;rat:on's  projection  of  $4,094  tril- 
lion. The  other  is  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution estimate,  repeated  here,  of  $4.- 
135.000,000,0000. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  gal- 
lery—although we  are  not  supposed  to 
address  them— that  I  do  not  think  we 
should  get  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
tenths  of  trillions.  I  think  for  the  mo- 
ment, we  shall  speak  of  trillions  and  then 
add  billions.  That  is  four  trillion,  one 
hundred  thirty-five  billion,  no  million 
dollars. 

Now.  20.5  percent  of  either  of  these 
figures  yields  respectively  an  increase  In 
spending  above  the  administration's 
projected  budget  of  $91  billion  and  an 
increase  in  spending  above  the  projected 
budget  of  $100  billion.  Which  is  It  that 
my  friend,  and  he  is  my  friend,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  prefers?  I  am 
fearful  that  they  are  setting  a  trap  for 
us,  a  trap  of  an  outrageous  growth  in 
Federal  expenditures  that  innocently,  we 
might  have  unwittingly  agreed  to. 

I  am  here.  I  await.  But  I  hear  silence. 

Tick,  tick,  tick.  I  have  only  5  minutes, 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Chair  to  inform  me  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  4  minutes,  45  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Pour  minutes,  forty- 
five  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Of  which 
the  Senator  has  2  mintues.  40  seconds. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Very  little  time.  I 
say  to  the  Chair,  I  shall  remove  my 
wristwatch.  Tick.  tick,  tick,  tick.  tick, 
tick 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  going 
to  run  out  of  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  2  minutes  re- 
maining to  save  the  Republic.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Tick.  Tick,  which  is  it,  another 
$91  billion  in  the  budget  or  another 
$100  billion  in  the  budget,  that's  going 
to  slip  through?  Tick.  tick.  Find  that 
person  who  picked  20.5  percent  of  the 
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GNP,  and  did  such  a  grievous  disservice 
to  the  mumbo- jumbo  we  go  through 
here.  Mumbo-jumbo  must  be  done  with 
a  certain  element  of  precision.  It  must 
never  be  found  out.  If  you  pull  aside 
the  curtains  in  the  "land  of  Oz,"  my  God, 
there  is  old  Frank— what  was  his  name? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Frank  Morgan. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Frank  Morgan,  that 
is  It. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Blowing  out  the 
smoke. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Idea  that  GNP 
Is  something  so  precisely  estimatable 
that  tt  can  be  put  in  law — to  think  that 
is  to  believe  what  any  beginning  statis- 
tician knows  is  not  so.  Then,  in  addition 
to  mix  up  your  proportions,  so  that  you 
find  yourself  asking  for  a  huge  increase 
in  your  budget — when  are  we  going  to 
grow  serious  in  this  body? 

If  we  cannot  learn  economics,  perhaps 
we  can  at  least  observe  silence  on  the 
subject.  If  we  talk  about  a  budget,  what 
we  appropriate,  let  us  hope  it  all  works 
out  well.  But  this  pretense  of  "Macro- 
economic  Man,"  it  partakes  of  the  primi- 
tive in  the  face  of  the  unfathomable.  Just 
like  the  cocktail  napkin  economics  of  the 
LaflFer  curve. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  awful.  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  Nation.  We  are  pretending 
to  know  things  that  we  do  not  know.  If 
they  are  known  by  anybody,  they  are  not 
known  by  us. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer.  Mr.  President,  but  time  has  run 
out. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve the  distinguished  chairman,  who 
is  my  friend  and  my  ally.  I  have  said 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion: Which  is  It'  Is  this  new  budget 
creature  to  be  $91  billion  or  $100  billion 
bigger,  through  this  mystical  union  of  the 
GOP  with  its  ancestral  beliefs? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  momentous 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  Then  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  How  many  more  min- 
utes do  we  have,  Mr,  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute, forty- five  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  since  I  am  going  to  give 
him  a  momentous  answer.  I  hope  he  wOl 
listen  attentively.  The  answer  is  neither. 
We  do  not  even  estimate  that  it  will  be 
as  high  as  either  of  those.  It  is  probably 
going  to  be  less.  But  let  me  just  say  to 
the  Senator,  it  is  well  known  that  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  size  of  our  GNP  un- 
til we  look  back  after  the  year  has  fin- 
ished. We  look  back  and  there  is  some 
precision  at  that  point.  Obviously,  all  we 
can  do  in  the  meantime  is  estimate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  may  yield  for  a 
question.  You  do  not  know  in  advance 
what  it  will  be.  you  say,  but  you  will 
precisely  prescribe  what  the  desired  pro- 
portion of  that,  which  you  do  not  know, 
should  be.  That  is  almost  as  good  as 
Arthur  Laffer. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  it,  it  says  "not  more  than." 

So  I  offer  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  is 
concerned  about  the  size,  he  can  come 
in  with  'less  than."  and  he  will  be  a 
budget  saver;  he  will  be  cutting,  if  that 
concerns  him. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  concerned. 

Are  there  criminal  penalties  for  failure 
in  this  matter?  If  you  put  up  a  budget  of 
20.9  of  GNP.  and  GNP  is  something  lower 
than  you  thought,  and  therefore  the 
budget  comes  in  at  20.6.  Is  it  to  be  10  years 
or  $10,000? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Nobody  is  going  to  go 
to  jail  if  that  happens. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  we  should 
know  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  suggest  that 
there  are  some  proposals  pending  in  the 
Senate  that  would  give  us  a  way  of  using 
an  average  GNP  with  a  plus  or  minus 
that  has  been  tested  over  the  last  10 
years  and.  strangely  enough,  it  has  come 
out  quite  close  to  actual  GNP.  I  will  share 
that  formula  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  cannot  say  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  what  that  theory  is? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ktinsas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  arrived  late.  Fortunately, 
I  did  not  miss  anything.  [Laughter.] 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  amend- 
ment. I  agree  with  its  general  purpose. 

I  must  say,  as  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  I 
have  some  different  point  of  view  when 
it  comes  to  revenues  and  entitlements 
and  what  the  budget  resolution  next  year 
may  specifically  set  forth.  However.  I  do 
believe  that  the  amendment  is  on  the 
right  track.  Having  served  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  can  understand  the  frus- 
tration of  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  New  York  or  anyone  else  who  serves 
on  the  Budget  Committee. 

It  happened  that,  through  a  mistake, 
when  my  colleague  Senator  Kassebaum 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  was  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  she  was  also  placed  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  rule  permits 
only  one  Member  per  State  from  the 
same  political  party  to  be  on  the  com- 
mittee. Being  the  gentleman  I  am.  I 
stepped  aside  and  let  Senator  Kasse- 
BACH  have  the  seat  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  know  she  has  thanked  me 
for  that  a  number  of  times.  [Laughter.  1 

So  I  can  understand  the  frustration 
not  only  of  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee but  also  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  committee. 

I  do  believe  that  the  President  has  not 
abandoned  his  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
I  read  some  of  the  statements  this  morn- 
ing in  the  paper,  the  only  paper  we  have, 
and  I  read  it  with  care.  I  have  not  spoken 
to  those  who  made  the  statements,  but 
I  suggest  that  President  Reagan  is  still 
on  course  toward  eliminating  the  deficit. 
He  is  still  going  to  put  pressure  on  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  be  up  to  us  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  finally  balance  the 
budget  in  1984  or  1985  or  whenever. 

I  am  ready  to  do  my  share  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  but  I  need  help.  There 


are  20  members  on  my  committee.  I 
know  I  can  count  on  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  He  has  been 
consistent  in  his  efforts  to  cut  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  For  an  answer. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  can 
count  on  me  to  defend  social  security, 
which  this  amendment  means  to  gut.  Re- 
duce entitlements,  it  says,  "Rip  it  out." 
I  shall  be  clear  on  that,  as  I  shall  be 
with  the  Senator  in  the  future.  I  hope 
very  much  he  will  not  lend  the  name  of 
the  chairman  of  our  Finance  Committee 
to  a  resolution  by  the  Budget  Committee 
to  dismantle  social  security.  I  thought 
we  settled  that  in  May. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  read  that  very  carefully. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
am  counting  on  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  not  certain  on  what  issue, 
but  I  am  counting  on  him  for  something. 
I  Laughter.  J 

We  are  all  counting  on  each  other 
around  here,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
balance  the  budget  one  of  these  days. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  get  all  this  ex- 
pert economic  advice  from  someone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  since  they 
were  in  control  for  26  years,  and  we  just 
recently  found  ourselves  passing  the  tril- 
lion dollar  debt  mark.  I  must  say  that, 
in  the  past,  some  of  the  numbers  have 
been  less  than  accurate,  some  have  been 
very  flexible,  and  maybe  we  have  not 
understood  basic  economics  for  the  past 
26  years. 

I  have  confidence  in  my  distinguished 
chairman.  Senator  Domenici.  He  has 
been  on  the  job  only  10  months,  and  look 
at  what  he  has  done  to  the  budget.  In 
fact,  we  are  looking  at  what  he  has  done 
in  10  short  months  to  the  budget. 
(Laughter.] 

Some  of  us  on  other  committees  are 
looking  more  closely  each  day.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  he  is  on  the  right  track — the 
right  track,  you  understand.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  the  right  course  to  follow. 

We  are  going  to  do  what  we  can  to 
support  the  Budget  Committee.  We  need 
their  help,  and  they  need  our  help. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  up  in  the 
Finance  Committee  and  be  totally  over- 
ridden by  the  efforts  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. We  believe  that  the  tax  bill 
should  stay  as  it  is.  Perhaps,  if  there  are 
technical  problems  or  abuses,  they 
should  be  addressed.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  defer  any  portion  of  the  tax 
cut.  Some  have  suggested  that  we  speed 
it  up.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary, 
either. 

Generally.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  am  certain  that  we  can 
count  on  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
this  amendment  and  others  like  it  that 
may  be  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  the  modification  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
along  with  Senator  Hatfield  and  others. 
The  amendment  accomplishes  two 
worthwhile  objectives:  It  reafiBrms  our 
goal  of  a  thriving  economy,  with  lower 
inflation,  more  jobs,  and  a  budget  in  bal- 
ance by  1984.  It  also  states  our  conviction 
that  achieving  those  goals  is  a  shared 
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responsibility  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Without  the  diligent  cooperation  of 
the  Congress,  no  President,  no  matter 
how  consc  entious  and  determined,  can 
successfully  grapple  with  all  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  budget  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee  already  expresses 
our  sense  that  the  President  should  plan 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
budget  deficits.  This  amendment  adds 
more  force  to  that  declaration  by  further 
expressing  our  sense  that  Congress 
should,  by  next  spring,  undertake  to  set 
out  a  plan  to  accomplish  these  same  ob- 
jectives. Our  hope,  of  course,  is  that  we 
will  work  together  with  the  President. 
But  by  adopting  this  amendment  we 
show  our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
both  we  and  the  President  must  move 
promptly  to  stem  the  doubts  about  our 
ability  to  follow  through  on  the  economy. 
The  President  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him  as  he  prepares  the  1983  budget.  Con- 
gress has  its  work  cut  out  for  it  too,  in 
disposing  of  the  President  s  proposals  or 
offering  meaningful  alternatives.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  also 
m^ikes  a  significant  point  in  setting  forth 
how  we  ought  to  go  about  eradicating 
the  deficit.  The  amendment  stresses  that 
to  balance  the  budget,  we  should  further 
reuuce  opeiicung  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams, modify  entitlement  programs  to 
achieve  further  savings,  and  tap  new 
revenue  sources,  including  improving  the 
efficiency  of  the  Income  tax.  This  fairly 
reflects  our  order  of  priorities:  Keep  the 
pressure  on  to  reduce  spending,  with  no 
exemption  for  any  area  of  the  budget — 
then  provide  for  increased  revenues 
where  necessary  to  bring  the  deficit  into 
a  reasonable  range,  and  hopefully  into 
balance. 

The  amendment  also  makes  it  clear 
that  revenue  increases  should  not  come 
from  tampering  with  the  individual  tax 
rate  cuts  and  accelerated  cost  recovery 
provisions  enacted  as  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act.  Those  provi- 
sions are  the  key  to  economic  recovery 
and  the  kind  of  growth  we  must  have  to 
meet  our  national  needs  without  exces- 
sive deficit  financing.  They  also  represent 
a  commitment  we  have  made  to  the 
American  people.  We  will  find  additional 
revenues  when  we  must,  but  we  recognize 
that  it  would  be  self-defeating  to  do  so 
by  shutting  off  the  engine  of  economic 
recovery.  We  must  adhere  to  the  basic 
course  we  have  set  out  on,  and  this 
amendment  recognizes  that  fact. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Domenici.  and  other  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  answered  the 
question  he  asked  me  last  Friday.  I  sent 
him  a  letter  today. 

Mr.  MOYNraAN.  Mr.  Pr°<!'''p"t,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Will    the    distin- 
guished chairman  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufUcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLL1NG8.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  from  the  resolution  aa  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  need. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  what 
was  reported  in  this  morning's  press 
about  yesterday's  meeting  at  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute.  He  spoke  about 
the  management  of  our  economy  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  Niskanen,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist, a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Kconomic  Advisers,  and 
formerly  the  chief  economist  for  the  Ford 
Motor  CO.,  suggested  looking  at  what  the 
Nation  has  done  in  the  last  15  years.  He 
said  that  a  net  worth  concept  is  an  in- 
teresting and  useful  concept.  He  said, 
"Look  at  the  net  worth  of  the  Federal 
Government,"  which  has  increased  from 
$20  billion  to  $250  billion,  despite  deficits 
in  14  of  the  last  15  years. 

He  is  saying  that  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress, with  some  aid  from  Republican  ad- 
ministrations from  time  to  time,  increas- 
ed our  net  worth  from  $20  billion  to  $250 
billion.  It  cannot  be  billion;  it  should  be 
trillion.  It  does  not  matter.  Ihese  are  all 
numbers.  No  one  understands  it,  it  is  so 
big,  anyway.  [Laughter.] 

A  trillion  minutes  ago,  St.  Peter  was 
14  years  dead.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of 
what  a  trillion  is  like. 

This  Republican  economist  has  said 
that  a  brilliant  job  has  been  done  until 
recently,  and  I  find  that  interesting.  It 
must  be  called  cognitive  disonance,  that 
there  are  so  few  persons  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle.  You  can  get  over  it. 
Well,  some  do.  Some,  however,  go  around 
confused  for  every  thereafter. 

The  fact  is  that  as  we  confront  eco- 
nomic reality,  we  find  that  the  politi- 
cally inspired  propositions  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  brought  about 
a  sharp  and  unnecessary  recession  and 
have  placed  prospects  for  a  balanced 
budget  out  of  consideration  for  at  least 
the  next  5  years. 

It  will  not  happen.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  do  it.  They  have  been  told  by 
their  own  people  that  they  caimot  do  it. 
All  they  can  do  now,  is  to  lurch  back  upon 
the  hopeless  symbolism  of  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution. 

In  the  proposal,  the  only  way  they 
can  do  it,  the  only  way  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  essence  of  this  resolution — the 
mean,  political  kernel — is  that  it  will  be 
done  by  taking  out  that  part  of  the 
budget  including  entitlement  programs, 
meaning  social  security. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  said  that  he 
read  over  the  last  weekened  the  speech 
the  President  gave  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  last  Tuesday,  in 
which  he  pledged  that  there  will  be  no 
cuts  in  social  security.  And  here  they  are 
already,  insinuating  these  cuts  in  their 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  matter  is  re- 


jected. It  would  be  better,  more  merciful, 
if  it  were  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  46  seconds  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but 
I  will  make  one  statement  to  clarify  the 
record  with  respect  to  this  Senator's 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  look 
upon  this  as  an  amendment  not  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  but  rather  to  reestablish 
the  devastating,  extravagant  tax  cuts 
that  caused  the  revenue  hemorrhage 
which  aborted  Reagonomics. 

When  I  asked  the  distinguished  chair- 
man what  went  awry  in  August  with 
Reagonomics,  he  started  telling  me 
about  the  earlier  years  and  the  history 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Everyone 
knows  that  what  went  wrong  was  not 
the  spending  cuts  the  massive  individual 
income  tax  cut,  especially  in  1983,  and 
1984  coupled  with  indexing  beginning 
in  1985.  That  is  why  the  headline  in  the 
morning  paper  reads  "Stock  Market 
Slumps  Amid  Deficit  Worries." 

When  we  presented  our  alternative  on 
July  22,  the  majority  of  Democrats  were 
not  against  individual  tax  cuts  and  they 
were  not  against  business  tax  cuts.  On 
the  contrary,  we  provided  for  both.  We 
believe  in  both.  But  we  said  first  have 
the  business  tax  cuts  similar  to  the  Ken- 
nedy program  back  in  1962,  and  later 
come  along  with  the  individual  tax  cuts. 
We  should  not  take  this  resolution  and 
call  for  a  balanced  budget  yet  exclude 
the  very  cause  of  the  unbalancing, 
namely,  the  exorbitant  and  outrageous 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  face  that  problem  we  should  not  pass 
resolutions  saying  otherwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wanted  to  be  recognized. 

UP   AMENDMENT  NO.    773 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), for  himself,  Mr.  Robekt  C.  Btbd.  Mr. 
Bumpebs,  Mr.  Metzenbattm,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  733. 

Strike  all  after  the  words.  In  the  first  line 
of  the  amendment,  "it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "to 
achieve  these  economic  goals,  after  receiv- 
ing the  President's  plan  cited  above,  but  no 
later  than  April  16,  1982,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee should  report  a  Budget  Resolution 
which  shall  achieve  these  same  goals  of  re- 
duced unemployment  and  Inflation,  and  a 
balanced  federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
th*';  amendment  does  "is  basically  two 
things. 

Fir=!t  of  all,  it  reaffirms  and  recommits 
this  Senate  to  the  balanced  budget.  The 
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Armstrong-Domenld  or  Domenlcl-Arm- 
strong  amendment  to  which  this  is  ap- 
pended also  makes  that  commitment. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  In  this  Senate  should  feel  called 
upon  to  make  that  commitment,  but  in 
light  of  the  morning  newspaper  where 
the  administration  has  withdrawn  from 
that  commitment  it  seems  important 
that  we  do  so. 

This  amendment  is  submitted  by  my- 
self, by  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader.  Mr.  Robert  Byrd.  along  with 
Senator  Bentsen,  Senator  Metzenbaum. 
and  Senator  Bumpers,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  represents  a  broad 
spectrum  cf  opinion  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  recommit  ourselves,  to  the 
balanced  budget.  Indeed,  this  resolution 
calls  for  coming  up  with  a  budget  reso- 
lution from  the  Budget  Committee  by 
April  15  of  next  year  which  will  contain 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Our  commitment  to  that  is  clear,  accord- 
ing to  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  make  clear  in  what  we  do  in  the 
Senate  that  we  have  that  commitment. 
It  differs  from  the  pending  amend- 
ment in  two  very  important  and  two 
very  critical  respects. 

First  of  all.  our  amendment  differs  in 
the  emphasis  that  we  put  on  Presidential 
responsibility.  Our  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Budget  Committee  acts 
only  after  the  President's  budget  is  sub- 
mitted on  January  15.  Why  should  we 
feel  it  so  important  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  Presidential  responsi- 
bility and  congressional  responsibility? 
Why  should  I  feel  it  necessary  here  to 
imderline  that  pecking  order,  to  try  to 
place  in  proper  priority  where  the  Pres- 
ident's responsibility  lies  and  where  ours 
lies?  The  answer  is  that  since  this  Pres- 
ident has  been  in  office  it  has  been  his 
economic  program  which  has  passed.  He 
has  come  as  close  to  100-percent  success 
with  the  passage  of  his  economic  pro- 
gram as  any  President  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  certainly  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  some  9  years  in  length. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  to 
underline  the  President's  responsibility 
to  submit  his  plan  is  important.  Three 
times — in  fact  more  than  three  times. 
but  three  times  come  clearly  to  mind — 
the  President  has  had  one  view  of  the 
economic  situation  and  Congress  has  had 
another,  the  Senate  has  had  another,  and 
the  President  has  prevailed.  First  of  all. 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  on  April  9 
the  President  asked  for  the  resolution  to 
pass.  The  Budget  Committee  turned  it 
down,  feeling  that  his  economic  assump- 
tions were  unrealistic,  that  they  would 
not  come  about,  that  the  figures  were,  to 
use  the  Vice  President's  words,  voodoo 
economics,  and  by  bipartisan  coalition 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  first  budget 
resolution  was  defeated  on  April  9.  But 
because  the  President  asked  for  that 
resolution  to  be  passed  over  the  Easter 
recess,  the  Budget  Committee  came  back 
and  passed  it. 

Again  on  the  entitlements  program  the 
Budget  Committee  passed,  and  then  the 
Senate  passed,  an  amendment  which 
would  have  cut  the  entitlement  programs 
rate  of  increase  down  to  the  lower  of  the 


consumer  price  index  or  the  wage  Index. 
The  President  examined  that  work  of 
the  Senate,  rejected  it,  and  the  Senate 
very  quickly  fell  in  line. 

The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  second 
budget  resolution  where  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr. 
DoMENici  I  proposed  a  plan  to  the  Budg- 
et Committee  members  which  would 
have  substantially  cut  spending  and  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  size  of  the  deficit. 
The  President  indicated  that  he  did  not 
want  to  take  any  action  until  he  sub- 
mitted his  budget  on  January  15. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  do  here  is 
recognize  the  part  of  the  President,  that 
the  President  has  indeed  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility and  indeed  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  come  up  with  his  plan.  The 
President  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  He 
cannot  fault  Congress  for  doing  it  wrong 
and  yet  fail  to  propose  a  plan.  So  what 
we  are  saying  is.  "You.  Mr.  President, 
propose  that  plan,"  and  we  emphasize 
in  our  amendment  that  there  is  Presi- 
dential responsibility. 

One  of  the  curious  things  and  one  of 
the  interesting  things  about  the  Greider 
article  in  the  Atlantic  about  Mr.  Stock- 
man was  that  paragraph  on  the  next-to- 
the-last  page  which  points  out  that  Mr. 
Stockman  recommends  that  the  Presi- 
dent begin  to  blame  Congress,  and  in- 
deed it  was  only  2  days  later  when  the 
President  began  in  his  press  conference 
to  blame  Congress,  saying  that  the 
cause  of  the  recession  was  the  fact  that 
the  tax  cut  was  not  enacted  early  enough 
in  the  year  and  that  he  caved  in  to 
Congress  on  that  issue  and  that  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  recession. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  have  our  opin- 
ions about  what  the  cause  of  the  reces- 
sion is.  But  the  cause  of  the  recession  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  President  did  not 
get  his  program  enacted  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  indeed  in  Congress 
because,  whatever  program  there  is,  is 
the  President's  plan,  and  in  1982  I  sus- 
pect that  whatever  economic  plan  there 
is  will  probably  also  be  the  President's 
plan.  At  least,  we  should  have  the  op- 
portunity and  indeed  we  will,  and  we 
insist  on  the  Democratic  side  that  we 
see  that  program  and  that  we  follow  the 
President's  lead. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  second  way  in 
which  this  differs  from  the  Domenici - 
Armstrong  amendment — and  this  is  a 
very  important  and  crucial  difference — 
is  in  the  way  in  which  the  balanced 
budget  is  to  be  achieved.  Oax  amend- 
ment does  not  direct  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  the  Congress  what  to  cut  or 
what  to  increase  or  what  tax  to  suspend. 
We  leave  no  directions  there  because  we 
recognize  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  ex- 
ercise which  must  be  engaged  in,  first, 
after  we  see  the  President's  budget  and. 
second,  after  we  weigh  the  various  prior- 
ities. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  Domenici- 
Armstrong  amendment  does  have  specific 
directions  as  to  how  that  should  be 
achieved.  What  it  says  is  that  we  should 
cut  all  parts  of  the  budget: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  outlays 
be  reduced  and  the  Federal  budget  be  bal- 
anced through  spending  reductions  In  all 
parts  of  the  budget. 


I  emphasize  that  It  says  "all  parts  of 
the  budget."  This  includes  defense,  it 
must  include  defense,  because  defense  Is 
some  25  to  30  percent  of  the  budget. 

Second,  it  includes  explicitly  entitle- 
ments. What  are  the  entitlements?  The 
entitlements  are  medicare,  which  the 
President  has  pledged  not  to  cut;  it  In- 
includes  medicaid  and  food  stamps, 
which  have  already  been  cut.  of  course. 
It  includes  the  retirement  programs,  and 
it  includes  most  conspicuously  social 
security. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  you  want  to  com- 
mit yourself  to  cut  social  security  as  well 
as  the  retirement  programs,  because  that 
is  precisely  what  this  amendment  says, 
then  vote  for  the  amendment  and  vote 
against  the  Johnston  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  leave  some  flexibility  as  to  how 
that  budget  should  be  balanced,  then 
vote  for  the  Johnston  amendment.  It  is 
just  as  simple  and  as  clear  as  that.  Mr. 
President,  because  it  says  "through 
spending  reductions  in  all  parts  of  the 
budget,  including  entitlement  programs." 
I  am  not  trying  to  pick  something  out 
and  use  it  unfairly  in  this  argument.  Mr. 
President,  because  it  is  explicitly  said. 

If  Congress,  if  the  Senate,  wants  to 
place  a  great  amount  of  distance  between 
it  and  the  President,  then  you  should 
vote  for  this,  for  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment because  the  President  has  said  not 
once  but  many  times  that  he  is  against 
cuts  in  social  security.  He  has  gotten  on 
national  television  and  has  said,  in  effect. 
"I  do  not  know  where  these  rumors  came 
from  about  the  cuts  in  social  security.  Let 
me  reiterate  my  solemn  promise  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  that  I  will 
not  cut  social  security." 

Here  it  is.  Mr.  President.  Do  not  sav 
that  you  are  for  cutting  entitlements  and 
not  for  cutting  social  security  because 
where  is  the  fairness  in  cutting  a  retire- 
ment check,  which  is  fully  taxable,  and 
not  cutting  social  security  which  is  not 
taxable? 

What  this  means  is  all  parts  of  the 
budget,  including  entitlements,  which  it 
explicitly  says,  and  that  must  mean  cuts 
in  social  security. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 
Is  the  Senator  indicating  that  we  can 
balance  the  budget  without  dealing  with 
the  entitlement  question  or  is  the  Sen- 
ator saying  he  intends  to  cut  entitlement 
programs  including  social  security? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  saying  the 
budget  can  be  balanced  without  cutting 
social  security,  yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  without 
touching  entitlements? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  to  be  cut.  I  think  a  tax  cut  of 
some  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
scoDc  ought  to  be  looked  at.  I  think  a  tax 
pro-am  th'^t  has  been  a  bubble  bath  of 
subsidies  for  some  of  the  richest  com- 
panies in  the  country — for  example.  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum,  which  made  almost 
$1  billion  this  year,  gets  a  special  tax 
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break,  and  I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot 
look  at  that  kind  of  thing,  and  maybe 
this  resolution  says  we  ought  to  look  at 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  I  am  willing  to 
say  we  ought  to  look  at  that  without  do- 
ing violence  to  what  the  President  has 
promised. 

I  mean  we  have  already  tried  that  once 
in  the  Budget  Committee.  We  came  up 
with  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  in- 
crease in  entitlement  programs,  and  the 
President  said  he  would  have  no  part  of 
that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  told  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  applauded  his 
statement  when  he  alone  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  was  talking  about  the  neces- 
sity to  revise  the  size  of  growth,  the  in- 
dexing of  growth,  in  the  social  security 
program.  He  should  have  had  a  lot  of  us 
up  here  standing  alongside  of  him  at  that 
time.  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  said. 
But  I  was  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
Senator  was  criticizing  the  Domenici 
resolution  here  on  the  basis  6f  it  was  ask- 
ing for  the  entitlement  cuts  or  because 
It  was  not.  and  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  be  clear. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
point  will  the  Senater  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  can  try  to  get  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  the  works  and  see  if  we  can  get 
a  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  this  day? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  if  the  Senator 
will  get  someone  else's  time  because  I 
have  limited  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  yielded  time  on 
the  resolution  for  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  ask  the  manager  on 
this  side  to  give  me  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

XTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AOREEMKNT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  managers  of  the 
resolution  and  the  amendments  and 
most  particularly  of  the  minority  leader 
if  there  is  some  possibility  now  of  gain- 
ing a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  would  reduce  ths  time  allowed  un- 
der the  statute  on  these  amendments, 
debate  on  the  resolution,  and  getting  to 
final  passage  of  this  resolution  in  the 
early  hours  of  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  I  may  respond.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
vote  on  the  resolution  begin  at  3:45  p.m.. 
an  hour  from  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Oh  the  base  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  base 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  would  be  eminent- 
ly satisfactory  to  me.  We  have  two 
amendments  to  deal  with.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
minority  leader,  would  consider  a  re- 
quest. If  I  put  it,  locating  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  3:45  equally  between — 
has  the  time  expired  on  the  underlying 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment, except  for  20  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  on  the  resolution  itself,  and 
the  vote  to  occur — will  there  be  a  rollcall 


vote  request  on  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  to  provide  that  the 
rollcall  vote  on  that  occur  no  later  than 
10  minutes  past  3.  and  that 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  would 
work,  two  10  minute  back-to-back  roll- 
/•oil  votes 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  will  make  it  a  15- 
minute  and  then  a  10-minute  vote  to 
begin  at  5  minutes  after  3. 

Then,  have  the  debate  for  10  minutes 
on  the  resolution  itself,  and  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  to  occur  at  3:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  was  not 
counting  on  any  time  on  the  resolution. 
I  thought  we  had  already  debated  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  withdraw  that  request  or  omit  that 
part  of  the  request. 

Let  me  put  this  unanimous-consent 
request  then :  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the  John- 
ston amendment  or  in  relation  to  the 
Johnston  amendment  occur  at  5  minutes 
past  3,  and  that  it  be  a  15-minute  roll- 
call; that  immediately  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  vote  on  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment that  the  vote  occur  on  the  Dome- 
nici amendment,  and  that  would  be  with- 
out intervening  debate,  motion,  point  of 
order,  and  that  would  be  a  10-minute 
vote;  that  no  other  amendments  be  in 
order.  Mr.  President,  and  that  the  vote 
on  the  resolution  then  occur  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  the  intervening 
time  remaining  for  debate  on  the  John- 
ston amendment  be  divided  equally. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  we  will  be  able  to  get  an  up  or  down 
vote  on  both  of  these  amendments? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  we  get  an  up  or 
down  vote  and  no  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  we  can  work  this 
out.  no  tabling. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  willing  to  do  that  if 
we  can  work  out  this  agreement,  there 
will  be  no  tabling  vote. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  then  put  the 
rollcall  on  final  passage  at  3:30  instead 
of  3:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  I  understand  it.  the  vote  on  the  John- 
ston amendment  would  begin  at  10  after 
3.  That  would  be  a  15-minute  rollcall 
vote.  The  vote  would  then  recur  on  the 
Domenici  amendment,  and  that  would  be 
a  10-minute  vote,  which  would  put  us 
then  at  25  until  4.  Then  the  vote  would 
recur  on  the  resolution,  a  10-minute  roll- 
call, and  that  would  begin  at  3 :  45. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  make  that  request. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, providing  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  indicate  that  there  will 
be  votes  on  the  Johnston  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is 
granted.  I  will  subsequently  make  an- 
other unanimous-consent  request  that  a 
vote  be  on  each  amendment  and  on  the 
resolution  itself  and  no  tabling  motion 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator include  that  in  his  request? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  include  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
majority  leader  state  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  3:10 
p.m.,  a  vote  will  occur  on  the  Johnston 
amendment,  the  time  between  now  and 
3:10  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  resolution  on 
the  majority  side;  that  that  vote  be  on 
the  amendment  itself  with  no  tabling 
motion  to  be  in  order;  and  that  that  vote 
be  a  15-mlnute  rollcall  vote. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  that  a  vote 
occur  on  the  Domenici  amendment,  on 
the  amendment  itself,  with  no  motion  to 
table  in  order  and  without  intervening 
debate,  point  of  order,  or  motion;  and 
that  that  rollcall  vote  be  10  minutes  in 
length.  That  following  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment, and  with  no  other  amendment  be- 
ing in  order,  that  a  vote  occur  on  the  res- 
olution itself,  and  that  no  tabling  mo- 
tion would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  make  that 
a  15-minute  rollcall,  since  that  will  be 
the  final  determination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  agree- 
able with  me.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  also  insist  on  regular  or- 
der when  the  time  periods  are  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  can  assure  the  minority 
leader  that  I  will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, but  that  will  get  us  to  the  final 
vote  at  3:35? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  3:45. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  is  10  minutes 
unaccounted  for. 

Mr.  BAKER.  From  3:10.  a  15-minute 
vote  makes  it  3:25,  then  a  10-minute 
vote  would  make  it  3:35;  3:35  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion; 3:35,  instead  of  3:45. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  respectfully  disagree.  The  vote 
begins  at  3:10  and  would  end  at  3:25. 
The  second  vote  would  begin  at  3 :  25  and 
would  end  at  3:35.  The  third  vote  would 
begin  at  3:35.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  the  motion  is  agreed 
to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  final  pas- 
sage.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufiBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Johnston 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 
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Briefly,  to  sum  up.  Mr.  President,  the 
three  main  points  about  this  amendment 
are,  first,  it  reafBrms  the  commitment  to 
the  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Second,  it  emphasizes  Presidential  re- 
sponsibility. A  Senate  that  has  been  cut 
off  at  the  pass  in  what  it  wanted  to  do  in 
its  economic  policy  by  a  President  who 
wanted  to  do  something  else  and  who. 
without  exception  this  year,  has  pre- 
vailed, is  entitled  at  least  to  see  the  Pres- 
ident's hand,  to  see  his  leadership  before 
we  act.  And  we  emphasize  that. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  Mr. 
President,  we  do  not  teU  the  Senate  how 
to  achieve  the  balanced  budget,  because 
the  Domenici-Armstrong  amendment 
makes  it  absolutely  mandatory  that  you 
cut  both  defense,  social  security,  retire- 
ment, medicare— in  effect,  the  entitle- 
ment programs.  It  guarantees  that  the 
kind  of  budget  we  get  balanced  will  be 
regressive  rather  than  progressive.  Mr. 
President,  we  should  not  commit  our- 
selves to  that  In  advance.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  this  amendment.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  put  his 
finger  exactly  on  what  the  critical  Issue 
Is  here.  Both  are  expressions  favoring  a 
balanced  budget.  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive. I  think,  at  this  time  that  the  Senate 
reaffirm  its  support  for  balancing  the 
budget  part'cularly  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  sounding  a  signal  of 
retreat  on  the  whole  question  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  we  are  getting 
mixed  signals  in  which  spokesman  after 
spokesman  from  the  administration  ap- 
pear to  be  tossing  in  the  towel  on  the 
goal  of  balancing  the  budget. 

But  how  we  balance  the  budget  Is  ex- 
tremely important.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  supported  across-the-board  tax  re- 
ductions and  supported  consistently 
spending  reductions  as  they  have  come 
before  this  body  for  consideration.  How- 
ever. It  is  one  thing  to  favor  across-the- 
board  income  tax  reductions  and  an- 
other thing  to  sav  that  we  are  going  to 
turn  around,  after  making  those  reduc- 
tions, and  pass  a  whole  series  of  regres- 
sive tax  Increases  on  the  average  working 
people  of  this  country. 

How  can  we  possibly  defend  that  prop- 
osition? How  can  we  possibly  say  that  it 
is  fair,  for  example,  to  provide  tax  relief, 
the  majority  of  which  goes  to  those  who 
are  most  affluent — and  I  realize  they  pay 
most  of  the  taxes.  I  have  been  in  favor 
of  across-the-board  relief.  But  If  we  sub- 
stitute, after  making  an  across-the- 
board  relief,  a  whole  new  series  of  taxes 
which  fall  primarily  on  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them,  there  is  no  standard 
of  fairness  that  could  be  met  by  such  a 
policy  that  I  have  seen  of  the  trial  bal- 
loons that  have  been  sent  up,  such  as 


doing  away  with  the  right  of  taxpayers 
to  deduct  their  interest  payments  on 
home  mortgages,  new  excise  taxes  on 
essential  services  like  telephone  service. 
for  example,  and  proposals  of  federally 
Instituted  sales  taxes  which  would  fall 
most  heavily  on  those  that  could  less 
afford  it. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  American  people  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  going  to  have  across-the-board 
tax  relief,  to  say.  on  the  one  hand,  that 
we  are  giving  you  tax  relief  and  to  take 
it  back  with  the  other  and  to  have  the 
average  American  working  person  end 
up  with  a  much  heavier  tax  burden  on 
him  than  he  had  before. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  that  was 
originally  before  us  holds  that  out  as  a 
very  real  possibility.  It  is  something  that 
should  never  be  allowed.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  offering  an 
amendment  which  would  move  us  toward 
balancing  the  budget  without  having 
that  kind  of  policy  to  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

THE  BALANCED  BUDGET WHOM  ABE  WE 

TO  BELIEVE? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Johnston.  This  amendment  Is  far  su- 
perior to  the  offering  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Johnston 
amendment  is  not  a  vague  call  designed 
to  stir  a  little  favorable  news  reporting. 
It  recognizes  the  truth  that  this  admin- 
istration has  had  its  way  with  Congress, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  win  the 
battles  of  the  budget  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

Importantly,  the  language  of  the 
Johnston  amendment  does  not  call  for 
the  drastic  cuts  In  social  security  and 
defense  that  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  dictates  of  the  Domenici  amendment. 
Those  cuts  would  devastate  our  attempts 
to  provide  a  secure  national  defense,  and 
would  strip  our  Nation's  elderly  people 
of  promises  made  to  them  in  years  past. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
aspects  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  New  Mexico  that  trou- 
ble me.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  which  is  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  many  other  Senators  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  is  in  shocking 
contrast  to  the  new  program  advocated 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
in  the  White  House. 

Even  more  amazing,  this  is  exactly  the 
type  of  amendment  offered  so  many 
times  in  the  Senate  when  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  was  in  the  minority.  I  guess 
it  is  hard  to  break  26-year  habits  and  to 
act  like  a  majority  party,  but.  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Domenici  amendment  are  now 
in  the  majority  in  the  Senate.  They  con- 
trol the  Budget  Committee. 

If  they  want  to  have  a  budget  along 
the  lines  of  the  Domenici  amendment, 
why  did  not  they  write  it  in  the  Budget 
Committee? 

The  sponsors  of  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment are  saying  two  things.  They  are  say- 
ing that  the  budget  should  be  balanced 


by  making  further  deep  cuts  In  social  se- 
curity and  defense  spending.  My  col- 
leagues must  be  honest  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  tell  them — this  amend- 
ment is  directed  at  further  deep  cuts  In 
social  security  and  defense  spending. 
Second,  they  are  saying  that  they  have 
lost  faith  in  the  administration's  ability 
to  balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
On  November  18.  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  and  every  other  Member 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  except 
two,  voted  to  table  my  amendment  to 
the  second  continuing  appropriations 
resolution.  That  amendment  included  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  provision  calling  on 
the  administration  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  to  Iden- 
tify all  the  details  with  respect  to  budget 
cuts  and  tax  increases  required  to 
achieve  such  a  balanced  budget.  Unfor- 
tunately, my  amendment  was  tabled  on 
a  party  line  vote.  ITie  sponsors  of  the 
Domenici  amendment  did  not  want  to 
support  a  reasonable  proposal  calling  on 
the  leader  of  their  party  to  take  the  ac- 
tions he  promised  to  take  during  the  1980 
Presidential  campaign,  and  many,  many 
times  since. 

Yet  here  they  are  now.  with  a  much 
more  radical  amendment,  but  one  that 
does  not  even  menti(m  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  clear  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  President  and  his  budget  team  to 
live  up  to  their  campaign  promises  of  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  guess  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  our  distinguished  colleagues  have 
lost  faith  in  the  President's  program. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  read  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  to  un- 
derstand their  alarm.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Reagan  Aides  Abandon  GOP 
Stance  on  Deficits"  represents  a  rather 
astonishing  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  White  House. 
William  A.  Niskanen.  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, shocked  an  economic  conference 
yesterday  when  he  said: 

In  general,  concern  about  tbe  (federal) 
deficit  has  been  misplaced. 

and. 

There  Is  no  direct  or  Indirect  connection 
between  deficits  and  Inflation. 

This  is  In  direct  contrast  to  the  ad- 
ministration's line  during  the  recent 
budget  and  tax  fights. 

On  February  5. 1981.  President  Reagan 
told  a  nationwide  television  audience 
that: 

We  know  now  that  Inflation  results  from 
all  that  deflclt  spending. 

Which  Republican  party  are  we  sup- 
posed to  believe?  Do  they  now  have  In- 
formation they  didn't  have  during  the 
campaign  last  year,  or  during  the  tax- 
cutting  orgy  this  summer? 

In  August,  the  administration  was 
hailing  a  major  congress'onal  victory  by 
passing  the  President's  budget  cutting 
program  intact.  Yet.  August  and  Sep- 
tember brought  bad  economic  news.  The 
economy  was  not  responding  to  "the 
Plan's"  projections.  Although  the  admin- 
istration would  not  admit  it.  the  econ- 
omy could  not  tolerate  the  strain  of  the 
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huge  tax  cut  and  historically  high  Inter- 
est rates.  Wall  Street  did  not  believe  the 
administration's  plan  would  work,  and 
the  stock  market  began  a  steep  slide. 

Obviously  shaken  by  events,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  September  24.  1981.  spoke  for 
the  fourth  time  this  year  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  the  economy.  He  out- 
lined yet  another  round  of  budget  cuts, 
which  he  sought  to  justify  by  the  rising 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Presi- 
dent's prescription  for  further  belt- 
tightening  included  an  additional  12  per- 
cent cut  in  discretionary  spending  a 
reduction  in  force  of  75.000  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  dismantling  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Education,  and  a 
wholesale  revision  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams— the  so-called  "social  safety  net." 
All  of  this  was  framed  within  the  context 
of  eliminating  waste,  fraud  and  abuse 
and  getting  the  economy  moving  agtun. 

Democrats  were  surprised  by  several  of 
the  President's  remarlcs  in  his  Septem- 
ber 24  address  to  the  Nation.  He  stated 
his  program  was  not  working  yet.  "be- 
cause it  didn't  begin  until  October  1," 
despite  his  administration's  earlier 
claims  that  the  American  people  should 
immediately  feel  the  benefits  of  his  mas- 
sive budget  and  tax  cuts. 

Even  the  President  appeared  to  be  los- 
ing faith  in  his  own  program.  He  em- 
phatically told  the  American  people  that 
the  latest  round  of  budget  cuts  would  not 
be  the  last  round,  and  backed  off  the 
administration's  earlier  proclamation  of 
victory  by  stating  in  his  address : 

In  the  euphoria  after  our  budget  bill  was 
approved  this  summer,  we  didn't  point  out 
Immediately  that  while  we  did  get  most  of 
what  we'd  asked  for.  most  Isn't  all.  Some  of 
the  savings  In  our  proposal  were  not 
approved.  .  .  . 

According  to  the  factsheet  distributed 
with  his  address,  the  largest  cut  he  was 
denied  was  in  his  social  security  reforms 
that  called  for  slashing  benefits  by  $88 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  What  the 
Democrats  fought  to  deny  the  President 
last  summer,  the  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  now  seek  to  assure  through  the 
Domenici  amendment.  Social  security 
cuts  will  have  to  be  made  if  the  program 
outlined  by  the  amendment  is  carried 
out.  The  fine  hand  of  David  Stockman 
is  clear  in  all  this. 

In  his  September  address  to  the  Na- 
tion, the  President  asked  the  Congress 
to  enact  $17.5  billion  in  additional  cuts 
for  domestic  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1982,  above  what  he  had  requested  in 
March.  While  the  administration  ac- 
cused its  detractors  of  not  giving  its  pro- 
gram a  chance,  the  President  himself 
did  not  give  his  program  a  chance  before 
he  came  back  to  the  Congress  for  addi- 
tional cuts. 

Now,  we  have  this  amendment  offered 
by  our  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Have  they  lost 
confidence  In  the  President's  program? 
What  they  are  saying  with  their  amend- 
ment Is  that  they  do  not  believe  the  ad- 
ministration can  deliver  a  program  which 
would  balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1984.  They  have  given  up  on  the  admin- 
istration. I  understand  that,  but  what  I 
do  not  understand  is  why  they  are  now 
giving  themselves  vague  directions.  They 


are  In  control  of  the  Senate  and  If  they 
believe  In  the  actions  this  amendment 
proposes,  then  let  them  submit  it  In  leg- 
islative language.  Since  they  are  the  ma- 
jority party,  this  type  of  charade  makes 
no  sense  at  all. 

What  we  are  seeing  are  two  Republican 
Parties.  The  Republican  Party  in  the 
Senate  has,  over  the  decades,  pressed  for 
a  balanced  budget.  On  the  other  end  of 
Permsylvania  Avenue  we  see  a  Repub- 
lican Party  that  says  it  is  a  myth  that 
deficit  spending  causes  infiation  or  that 
deficit  spending  crowds  private  borrow- 
ers out  of  the  financial  markets. 

All  the  while,  throughout  this  session 
of  Congress  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  marched  like  lemmings 
over  the  cliff — in  lockstep  with  David 
Stockman  and  the  White  House.  They 
did  not  heed  the  warnings  of  the  Demo- 
crats that  the  President's  program  with 
Kemp-Roth  as  a  centerpiece  would  not 
rejuvenate  the  economy  and  result  in  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984.  Now 
that  it  is  in  place,  they  are  saying  it 
will  not  work. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
Senator  Johnston,  myself,  and  others, 
and  vote  down  the  Domenici  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  proposals.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  I  guess  one  might  say 
that  they  are  both  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolutions,  but  the  similarity  stops 
there.  The  Domenici  amendment  says 
specifically  that  there  is  no  way  to  get 
where  we  have  to  go  unless  we  examine 
every  aspect  of  the  American  budget  that 
is  contributing  to  the  inordinately  large 
deficits,  that  no  part  is  a  sacred  cow,  that 
we  treat  every  part  of  it  as  being  open  to 
cuts.  You  have  to  divide  the  American 
budget  into  four  parts  and  there  is  no 
way  out. 

The  military — and  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  include  it  when  we  say  all  parts.  If 
we  are  really  going  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  the  growth  of  defense 
spending  must  also  be  subject  to  re- 
straint. This  resolution  says  take  a  look 
at  that. 

Then  the  entitlements — a  great  many 
programs,  some  indexed  one  way,  some 
increasing  in  other  ways.  We  are  saying 
you  cannot  get  there  without  looking  at 
those  and  reducing  their  growth. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional minute  and  then  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  shortly. 

There  is  no  way  to  get  where  we  have 
to  go  unless  we  arc  willing  to  say  that 
the  growth  of  entitlements,  somehow  or 
other,  must  be  cut. 

Then  we  are  saying  the  discretionary 
appropriations,  yes,  those  we  vote  on 
every  year,  we  have  to  in  some  way  cur- 
tail their  growth.  We  are  not  saying  to 
go  into  each  and  every  program,  but  we 
have  to  limit — and  perhaps  eliminate — 
the  growth. 

Last  but  not  least,  holding  harmless 
the  personal  tax  cuts  and  the  general 
depreciation  schedule,  those,  indeed,  are 
.sacred  in  my  view.  If  there  is  anything 


sacred,  those  are  sacred,  as  Indicated  in 
this  resolution,  because  they  are  needed 
to  improve  the  economy. 

But  we  are  saying  the  rest  of  the  tax 
code  is  available  for  changes  to  improve 
equity  and  raising  the  tax  base. 

Those  who  vote  for  the  Domenici 
amendment  are  not  ashamed  to  say  you 
cannot  do  it  any  other  way.  If  you  want 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that 
really  says  nothing  other  than.  "We  want 
a  balanced  budget,"  vote  for  Senator 
Johnston's  amendment.  If  you  want  one 
that  really  lends  direction  both  to  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  vote  for  the 
Domenici -Baker  leadership  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  under  his  leadership  the  Senate 
previously  tried  a  cut  in  entitlements. 
The  President  vetoed  that.  Since  then, 
the  President  has  recommitted  himself 
any  number  of  times  to  no  cuts  in  social 
security.  He  has  been  on  national  TV  and 
has  said  that. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  change  his  mind  and  now 
propose  cuts  In  social  security,  or  does 
the  Senator  propose  to  pass  this  kind  of 
legislation  over  the  President's  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  respond  first, 
on  my  time,  that  if  I  am  ever  privileged 
to  speak  for  the  President,  there  will  not 
be  anyone  in  doubt  because  I  will  say 
that  I  am.  I  am  not  speaking  for  him  in 
this  resolution  or  my  amendment.  I  have 
made  this  eminently  clear  here  today.  In 
fact,  a  significant  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment is  directed  In  an  opposite  way, 
against  some  of  the  rhetoric  coming  from 
the  economic  advisers  to  the  President. 
They  do  not  speak  for  th(;  President 
either.  We  will  find  out  sometime  in 
January  what  he  will  say. 

I  am  saying,  and  those  who  cosponsor 
this  with  me  are  saying,  that  we  cannot 
get  to  a  balanced  budget  unless  the  en- 
titlements are  curtailed ;  that  the  growth 
in  them  must  be  in  some  way  altered.  If 
you  want  to  call  that  a  cut,  you  call  It  a 
cut.  I  am  saying  when  entitlements  are 
growing  at  11  percent,  when  medicare  is 
growing  at  17  to  19  percent,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  to  a  balanced  budget  with- 
out in  some  way  reforming  those. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  not  the  President 
call  it  a  cut  and  did  not  the  President 
promise  to  be  against  it? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Again,  we  are  at  the 
point  where  we  can  go  back  and  forth 
here  today  on  what  the  President  thinks 
and  what  he  does  not  think.  This  is  a 
genuine  effort,  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion, joined  by  many  responsible  Senators, 
to  be  realistic. 

We  have  been  talking  here  today  about 
truthfulness;  both  sides  have  been  talk- 
ing about  it.  The  Domenici  amendment 
acknowledge  the  realities  that  surround 
the  budget  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
want  to  get  to  a  balance  in  1984.  It  is 
that  simple  and  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  other  Senators  whatever 
time  is  left  over. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  to  me.  I  shaU  be  very 
brief.  I  fully  support  his  position  in  this 
matter.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  down 
the  Johnston  amendment  and  then  to 
vote  for  the  Domenici  amendment.  I  do 
so  not  because  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  poor,  but 
simply  because  the  amendment  it  seeks 
to  supersede  is  much  better. 

The  Domenici  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  there  are  no  sacred  cows  In 
the  budget.  It  makes  it  clear  that  we  are 
serious  about  the  notion  of  balancing 
the  budget,  that  it  is  not  just  a  pious 
hope. 

It  also  says  there  is  a  way  to  balance 
the  budget,  that  it  is  not  to  be  lowered 
by  raising  taxes  but  by  lowering  expendi- 
tures until  they  are  no  more  than  20.5 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  I  think 
that  is  the  right  way.  I  think  it  is  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy  and  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  country.  Again,  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  Johnston  amendment 
and  passage  of  the  Domenici  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  At  this  point  I  would 
have  to  yield  on  the  time  of  Senator 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  tim«;  have 
I  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter)  .  Four  minutes  and  19  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  a  very  smiple 
question.  On  March  31  the  makeup  Of 
the  Budget  Committee  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  right  now.  If  the  deficit 
is  not  higher,  we  are  still  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  projected  cumulative  deficit 
of  $423  billion.  That  will  be  over  twice 
as  big  a  budget  deficit  in  the  3  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration  as  we  had 
In  4  years  under  President  Carter.  What 
I  want  to  ask  is,  what  is  the  Budget 
Committee  going  to  know  on  March  31 
that  it  does  not  know  right  now?  Why 
was  this  not  put  in  this  budget  resolution 
right  now? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Since  the  question 
contained  a  little  bit  of  editorializing. 
I  am  glad  I  yielded  on  the  time  of  Sen- 
ator Johnston.  I  would  answer  in  this 
way:  The  record  of  the  committee  is 
wide  open  on  this  subject.  We  tried  to 
produce  a  substantive  resolution  but  it 
was  generally  felt  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  30  seconds  on 
my  time. 

The  President  has  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  present  a  full  budget.  He 
has  not  because  when  he  took  office  there 
was  not  enough  time.  The  committee 
decided,  after  considerable  debate,  that 
we  should  wait  to  see  the  President's 
budget  before  we  move  ahead  with  de- 
tails and  programatic  policy  changes  in 
a  recommended  budget  resolution.  It  is 
that  simple.  In  February  and  March 
we  will  know  what  he  is  proposing.  In 
addition,  we  will  know  what  the  economy 
looks  like  with  a  little  more  certainty. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  You  are  waiting  for 


the  President.  Is  that  a  good  reason  to 
vote  for  the  substitute  amendment?  We 
are  saying  to  wait  until  the  President 
comes  in  and  make  his  pitch. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  not  saying 
that  until  he  makes  his  pitch  this  Senate 
is  willing  to  go  along  with  anything  pro- 
posed, but,  rather,  that  these  are  the 
items  that  must  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  for  30 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
congressional  budget  process,  which  this 
body  enacted  with  high  hope  as  a  port 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Anti- 
Impoundment  Act  of  197^,  has  gone 
through  several  strange  convolutions  in 
its  last  few  cycles. 

None,  however,  is  stranger  than  the 
action  of  the  Budget  Committee  majority 
in  producing  the  document  we  have  be- 
fore us  which  is  a  pro  forma  attempt  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  a  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  rep- 
resents the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  the 
budget  process. 

Now.  in  no  way  do  I  wish  anything  I 
have  to  say  to  appear  derogatory  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici).  who  has  the  unhappy 
honor  of  managing  this  resolution  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  beheve  he  has  done  a  truly  remark- 
able job  of  attempting  to  make  a  coherent 
defense  of  the  worst  set  of  fiscal  policies 
I  have  seen  come  forward  during  the  13 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 

I  commented  at  length  on  the  overly 
optimistic  economic  assumptions  and 
concealed  huge  deficits  represented  by 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  as  I  voted  against  both  the 
passage  of  the  resolution  and  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  after  a  House- 
Senate  conference,  the  principal  func- 
tion of  which  was  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
most  grevious  technical  errors  resulting 
from  adoption  by  the  other  body  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

At  the  time,  I  said  that  I  would  con- 
tinue to  vote  "no"  until  the  misconceived 
priorities,  the  flawed  and  radical  eco- 
nomic theory,  and  the  deflcit-prone,  irre- 
sponsible and  inequitable  fiscal  policy, 
was  changed. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since,  Mr. 
President,  has  given  me  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  alter  that  position. 

Everything  that  has  happened  since — 

The  revelations  of  David  Stockman; 

The  "updated"  economic  assimiptions 
of  the  administration. 

The  slide  of  the  economy  into  a  rapidly 
deepening  and  broadening  recession: 

The  unemployment  of  19  million 
Americans; 

The  failure  of  Reaganomics  to  win 
the  faith  of  those  on  whom  its  once 
slim  chance  of  success  depended; 

TTie  increasing  cries  of  pain  from  the 
poor,  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  our 
cities,  and  State  governments,  our  edu- 
cational and  transportation  systems,  and 
many,  many  others,  as  the  Stockman 
meat-axe  increasingly  takes  its  toll — 
while  the  very  rich  benefit: 


None  of  these  things,  Mr.  President, 
alters  in  one  iota  my  original  assessment 
that  this  policy  is  leading  us  to  economic 
disaster. 

Needless  to  say,  I  will  vote  against  this 
resolution. 

But  before  I  do,  I  want  to  comment 
on  the  strange  behavior  of  my  colleagues 
across  th&  aisle,  who  seem  to  have  given 
up  both  the  substance  and  now  even  the 
pretense  of  their  independence. 

I  watched  with  some  amusement  the 
other  night  in  this  body  when  the  Sen- 
ate considered  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  the  since-vetoed  continuing  resolu- 
Uaa,  while  many  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues announced  they  would  vote  for 
a  resolution  they  described  in  nothing 
but  disparaging  terms,  in  order  to  give 
the  President  a  chance  to  veto  It  and 
throw  the  government  into  an  expensive 
crisis  which  could  easily  have  been 
avoided. 

It  is  regrettable,  indeed,  that  some  Re- 
publicans have  apparently  totally  abdi- 
cated their  responsibilities  in  order  to 
follow  the  Instructions  of  the  White 
House. 

When  the  White  House  says  "Jump!", 
my  Republican  colleagues  say  "How 
high?"  and  then  get  caught  in  the  air 
when  the  estimates  change. 

But  the  procedure  before  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, further  extends  the  same  principle 
of  total  deference  to  the  White  House. 

In  the  absence  of  an  Instruction  from 
the  White  House— and  despite  a  statu- 
tory responsibility — my  Republican  col- 
leagues are  suddenly  paralyzed. 

And  so  they  do  nothing,  and  call  It 
something. 

Everyone  now  understands  that  the 
first  budget  resolution  was  wrong  in  its 
projections. 

The  committee  report  revises  its  num- 
bers to  reflect  the  latest  estimates  that 
the  White  House  has  been  willing  to 
accept. 

But  even  these  are  hopelessly  optimis- 
tic, Mr.  President,  as  bad  as  they  are. 

Reaganomics  is  aggravating  this  re- 
cession, and  unless  these  policies  are 
changed,  they  will  continue  to  make 
things  worse. 

Instead,  we  have  here  a  still  optimistic 
set  of  economic  projections — as  depress- 
ing as  the  litany  recited  in  the  resolution 
now  is. 

Just  as  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
Senate  insisted  on  passing  a  resolution 
so  the  President  could  veto  it,  they  now 
want  to  adopt  a  totally  meaningless 
budget  resolution  so  that  the  President 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  claim  that  the 
Democratic  Congress  is  not  acting  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  President  has  a  working  majority 
in  both  Houses.  He  will  not  in  the  long 
rim  convince  the  people  that  what  is  not 
so  is  so.  And  this  charade  will  not  fool 
the  people. 

But  I  will  not  be  an  accomplice  to  this 
attempt  to  avoid  our  responsibilities.  I 
will  continue  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 14  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  to  Senator  McClttre. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment,  not  as  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  but  perhaps  as 
one  of  the  few  who  have  participated  in 
this  debate  who  is  not.  I  used  to  be  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  I  very 
much  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  it.  I  think  I  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity to  the  point  where  I  am  not  on 
it  right  now.  But  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  the  prob- 
lem we  confront,  the  recession  we  are  in 
now,  is  the  result  of  Reagan  economic 
policies.  Let  me  put  it  very  bluntly.  We 
have  had  an  accumulated  problem,  which 
has  accumulated  over  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrations, over  a  number  of  Con- 
gresses, over  a  number  of  years.  We  have 
accumulated  a  $1  trillion  deficit  on 
which  we  are  paying  record  high  interest 
rates  and  we  have  accumulated  a  whole 
series  of  statutes  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  accepted  by  various  Presidents  in  the 
past  that  have  built  an  increased  spend- 
ing path  in  many  of  these  programs. 

I  asked  the  question  a  moment  ago 
whether  it  was  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  without  addressing  the  entitle- 
ments question.  I  think  there  is  no  one 
in  this  Chamber  who  thinlcs  it  can  be 
done,  no  one. 

The  statement  was  made  a  while  ago 
that  we  have  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
appropriated  accounts.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  it  has  already  been  curtailed.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  cut  ap- 
propriations, as  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana knows.  Those  appropriations  are 
going  down  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly 
8  percent  a  year,  on  the  average,  while 
the  entitlements  are  growing  on  the  aver- 
age of  16  percent  a  year. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  you 
are  not  willing  to  address  entitlements, 
you  cannot  balance  the  budget.  We  all 
know  that. 

I  understand  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
pique  here  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  done  that.  I 
share  that.  I  have  been  urging  him  for  a 
year  to  address  those  questions  and  to 
assist  Us  and  to  support  the  good  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  when,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, we  should  have  all  been  standing 
up  here  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  him 
talking  about  the  problems  that  confront 
the  social  security  system  because  the 
Senator  was  dead  right.  He  was  right 
then  and  the  fact  remains  we  have  not 
solved  that  problem. 

But  let  us  not  say  that  this  recession 
has  been  induced  by  Reaganomics.  It  has 
not  been.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  past 
policies. 

-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 15  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  draw  up  the  difference  between  the 
two  amendments. 

«J^®  ^^^  ^^  "^^o  ™a<le  time  and 
time  again  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that 


the  budget  cannot  be  balanced  unless 
you  cut  entitlements.  I  would  dispute 
that,  Mr.  President.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  balance  this  budget — re- 
examine the  tax  cut  or,  who  knows,  Mr. 
President,  the  Kemp-Roth  dividend 
could  arrive  at  long  last.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  it  will,  but,  indeed,  if  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  Reagan  budget  would 
come  to  pass,  if  those  assumptions  would 
come  to  pass,  we  could  indeed  balance 
this  budget.  That  is  a  possibility — not  a 
very  strong  one.  We  could  also  do  some 
things  like  deregulate  natural  gas, 
which  would  be  a  large  revenue  producer 
and  which  I  have  repeatedly  urged. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
already  tried  to  cut  entitlements  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  "no."  The  President  repeatedly  re- 
iterated his  commitment  not  to  cut  so- 
cial security.  What  my  amendment  does, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  exempt  any  part 
of  the  budget.  We  do  not  exempt  any 
part  under  my  amendment.  What  we 
say  is  balance  the  budget  and  look  at  the 
whole  thing. 

What  the  Domenicl  amendment  does 
is  exempt  personal  income  tax  cuts,  but 
it  does  not  exempt  social  security.  It 
specifically  ivges  cuts  in  entitlements, 
which  means  that  it  specifically  urges 
cuts  in  social  security. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  clear  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  amend- 
ments, Mr.  President.  Both  are  for  the 
balanced  budget,  but  one  says  do  it  at 
the  expense  explicitly  of  social  security, 
retirement  programs,  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  food  stamps.  The  other  says 
balance  the  budget  but,  first,  let  us  hear 
from  the  President — who,  in  the  past, 
has  cut  the  Senate  off  at  least  three 
times  this  year  in  what  it  wanted  to  do. 

Nobody  here  doubts  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  least  up  to 
this  point,  has  had  his  way  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  says  that  this  recession  was 
all  caused  by  Carteromics,  if  that  is  the 
word.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  prcUsed 
President  Carter's  economic  program.  I 
differed  with  it  on  occasion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
very  briefly? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  it  was  Carteromics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

STATEMENTS    ON    SECOND    CONCRESSIONAI, 
BtJDCET    RESOLTrnON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
resolution  represents  the  conclusion  of 
the  budget  process  for  this  year.  That 
process  has  been  marked  by  more  drama 
and  more  real  achievement  than  in  any 
other  year  since  the  Budget  Act  was 
signed  into  law.  At  the  same  time,  the 
inconclusive  nature  of  this  second  budget 
resolution  demonstrates  how  much  work 
there  is  yet  to  be  done. 

As  we  all  know,  this  resolution  does 
not  attempt  to  revise  the  1982  budget  in 
light  of  economic  events  since  last 
spring — particularly  the  recession  we  are 
now  in,  or  the  less  optimistic  forecasts 
for  the  year  ahead  that  are  now  being 
made.  Instead,  we  are  reafflrming  the 


first  budget  resolution  and  the  spending 
reductions  made  pursuant  to  its  man- 
date. No  additional  modifications  of  fis- 
cal policy  for  fiscal  year  1982  are  being 
suggested  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  reason  why 
we  are  simply  reaffirming  the  first  reso- 
lution is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  agree- 
ment on  major  new  fiscal  changes  late 
in  the  legislative  year:  Particularly  in  a 
legislative  year  that  already  has  seen 
hard-fought  battles  over  domestic  pol- 
icy, resulting  in  the  most  decisive  shift 
in  direction  we  have  seen  in  decades. 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  to  comply 
with  the  Budget  Act,  even  where  there 
is  no  firm  consensus  on  making  changes 
in  the  1982  budget.  That  is  why  the  pres- 
ent resolution  is  before  us.  The  lack  of  a 
consensus  at  this  point  is  no  reflection 
on  the  efforts  of  those  Members  who 
worked  long  and  hard  to  forge  an  agree- 
ment. The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domenici, 
made  every  effort  to  set  out  a  fiscal  plan 
we  could  agree  on.  His  plan  was  narrowly 
defeated  during  deliberations  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  earlier  this  fall. 
However,  the  options  outlined  by  Chair- 
man Domenici  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee during  its  consideration  of  the  second 
resolution  will  be  highly  relevant  to  our 
budget  planning  in  the  year  ahead.  Our 
work  is  just  begiiming. 

What  we  must  not  forget  is  that  the 
direction  we  have  pursued  so  far  is  the 
right  one.  Tax  rates  needed  to  be  lower; 
depreciation  allowances  had  to  be  more 
realistic  in  Ught  of  inflation;  the  'Fed- 
eral budget  needed,  and  still  needs,  re- 
form, reduction,  and  constant  reevalua- 
tion.  The  deficit  projections  that  are  now 
surfacing  are  cause  for  serious  concern, 
and  we  must  deal  with  them.  But  we 
ought  to  reflect  on  what  kind  of  projec- 
tion we  would  be  facing  had  we  contin- 
ued the  Carter  administration  policy  of 
a  perpetually  expanding  tax  burden,  high 
inflation  and  interest  rates,  and  a  grow- 
ing Federal  presence  in  all  aspects  of  the 
economy. 

A  JOINT   EFFORT 

Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  of  credit 
to  share  for  what  we  have  accomplished 
so  far.  There  is  also  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around  for  our  failure  to  go  even  fur- 
ther. The  President  has  taken  the  lead 
on  solving  our  economic  problems — Con- 
gress has  followed  that  lead  with  some 
enthusiasm.  Future  progress  also  depends 
on  a  sustained,  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  to 
maintain  a  firm  grip  on  the  budget.  At- 
tempts to  blame  the  projected  deficits 
on  the  President  or  the  Congress  alone 
do  nothing  to  advance  that  effort.  We  in 
Congress  have  our  responsibilities,  just 
as  the  President  has  his. 

The  point  is  that,  if  our  economic  plans 
need  modification  as  we  go  along,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  those  modi- 
fications in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
the  momentum  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  lower  spending  levels,  fairer  suid 
more  productive  tax  levels,  and  reduced 
Federal  regulation.  We  have  just  affirmed 
the  President's  commitment  to  a  major 
defense  buUdup  by  approving  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill. 
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We  agree  on  the  need  for  a  stronger 
defense.  But  no  one  can  expect  the  Pen- 
tagcm  budget  to  remain  free  from  scru- 
tiny in  future  years  as  we  proceed  to  re- 
form Federal  spending.  Similarly.  Federal 
entitlement  programs  can  and  will  be 
addressed:  Their  rate  of  growth  cannot 
exceed  our  ability  to  pay  without  drag- 
ging down  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

These  Issues,  and  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing revenues  In  the  outyears.  are 
matters  we  must  deal  with  in  the  coming 
year.  The  language  of  this  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  reflects 
these  realities,  as  it  should.  But  there 
can  be  no  turning  back.  Our  course  is  set, 
and  if  it  has  been  somewhat  bimipy  of 
late,  that  is  all  the  more  reason  to  put 
all  our  effwts  toward  consolidating  the 
progress  already  made  and  moving  ahead 
next  year. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
that  I  cannot  support  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  today.  As  a  long- 
term  advocate  of  the  budget  contr<rf 
process,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  watch 
within  a  few  short  years  the  reduction 
of  the  process  to  a  mere  legislative  re- 
quirement, a  requirement  to  be  fulfilled 
today  by  a  hollow  gesture.  It  Is  an  empty 
gesture  made  all  the  more  empty  by  the 
knowledge  that  every  Member  is  aware 
that  the  projections  contained  by  this 
document  are  bogus.  And  this  pretense 
at  budgetary  control  comes  at  a  time 
when  Federal  entitlements  programs  are 
as  out  of  control  as  they  ever  have  been. 
This  Nation  will  not  be  fooled  by  this 
charade  in  the  guise  of  a  control  mecha- 
nism. The  credit  markets  will  not  mis- 
imderstand  that  the  Congress  does  not 
have  the  will  or  discipline  to  enforce 
budgetary  control.  TTie  Budget  Commit- 
tee Itself  has  failed  to  support  Its  ch£Ur- 
man  In  his  courageous  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  rapidly  growing  entitlements 
costs  In  the  out-year  budgets.  If  the 
committee  really  sedcs  the  leaderdilp 
It  requests  of  the  President  In  this  reso- 
lution, I  suggest  that  it  review  its  own 
treatment,  or  nontreatment,  of  the  al- 
most unending  stream  of  entitlements 
programs  which  the  Congress  has  cre- 
ated. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber consider  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem and  Its  recent  aggravation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  uncontrollabillty  of  many 
programs,  although  certainly  well-In- 
tended and  worthwhile  programs,  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  automatic  in- 
dexing that  has  become  popular  in  re- 
cent years.  Note  that  in  1970  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  was  auto- 
matically Indexed,  but  by  1981  over  30 
percent  c .'  the  budget  responded  to  the 
growth  of  automatic  increases  which 
the  Congress  has  endorsed.  The  annual 
percentage  growth  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams is  beyond  any  imaginably  respon- 
sible rate.  TTie  black  lung  trust  fund  is 
growing  at  almost  20  percent:  medicare 
at  15.7  percent  each  year;  and  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  project- 
ed to  grow  an  unbelievable  45.7  per- 
cent rate  between  1977  and  1984— that 
is.  doubling  in  size  every  IVi  years. 

The  last  6  months  have  given  new 
proof  to  the  uncontrollabllity  of  the  Fed- 


eral budget.  Well  over  three-quarters  of 
the  Federal  budget  now  under  considera- 
tion by  this  body  is  considered  uncontrol- 
lable in  one  way  or  another.  Yet  this  res- 
olution pretends  that  no  cMitrol  is  neces- 
sary, m  the  end,  each  dollar  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  represents  a  burden 
on  the  economy.  Whether  this  burden  is 
Imposed  through  tax  collections  or  bor- 
rowing in  the  capital  markets,  this  bar- 
rier to  economic  growth  Is  a  real  consid- 
eration which  the  Senate  must  address  In 
Its  budget  resolutions.  There  is  a  limited 
pool  of  resources  available  for  all  pur- 
poses in  our  economy,  and  it  must  be 
cautiously  allocated  between  the  private 
and  pubUc  sectors,  or  the  Incentive  to 
private  sector  growth  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  all  of  the  Nation's  needs  in 
future  years. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  borrowing 
and  taxation  which  uncontrolled  spend- 
ing creates,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
moves resources  from  the  Nation's  pri- 
vate capital  markets  through  Its  guaran- 
teed loan  programs.  The  various  types  of 
credit  assistance  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  constitute  no  less  a 
burden  oa  our  economy  than  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  The  Federal  partici- 
pation rates  in  domestic  credit  markets 
have  Increased  from  29  percent  from 
1970  to  1974  to  an  estimated  41  percent 
in  1982.  The  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  presently  constituted  takes  no 
initiative  In  bringing  the  massive  off- 
budget  credit  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  control. 

While  I  will  continue  to  be  a  supporter 
of  the  congressional  budget  process.  I  will 
have  to  part  company  with  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee today  and  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. This  process  Is  only  viable  so  long 
as  we  recognize  the  need  for  realism  In 
making  estimates  of  spending  outlays, 
and  finally  we  must  recognize  that  there 
Is  at  any  given  moment  only  a  finite  pool 
of  resources  to  be  allocated  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Tills  resolu- 
tion does  not  establish  any  control  over 
the  priorities  between  the  two  sectors 
which  is  so  necessary  If  the  Nation's 
economy  is  to  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  budget  resolution  is  a  sham.  It  Is 
based  on  economic  assumptions  divorced 
from  reality. 

The  administration  refuses  to  recog- 
nize and  base  its  budget  proposals  on  the 
new  economic  circumstances — circum- 
stances largely  brought  about  by  its  be- 
lief that  massive  tax  cuts  can  be  em- 
ployed to  balance  the  Federal  budget; 
and  that  monetary  policy  should  be  the 
main  instrument  in  the  fight  against 
inflation. 

If  we  adopt  this  sham,  we  will  resolve 
nothing.  We  will  not  make  real  choices. 
We  will  not  set  real  budget  targets  or 
real  revenue  floors.  We  will  not  work 
with  real  economic  assumptions  about 
growth,  employment,  interest  rates  as 
they  are  now  or  will  be  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  We  will  resolve  onlv  to  re- 
main unresolved  about  the  budget — to 
stay  in  a  state  of  "budget  Irresolution." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  economic 
assumptions  underlying  this  budget 
resolution. 


Like  its  predecessor,  this  resolution 
projects  4.2  percent  real  economic 
growth  for  the  1982  fiscal  year.  The  real- 
ity is  that  growth  fell  to  0.6  percent  In 
the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  1981  and  most 
forecasters,  including  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
OMB.  expect  growth  to  plummet  to  neg- 
ative 5  p^cent  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  1982  fiscal  year.  Can  this  be  a  basis 
for  over  4  percent  economic  growth  over 
the  fiscal  year?  No.  of  course  not.  Even 
OMB,  with  its  numbers  wizardry,  cannot 
make  the  numbers  come  out  that  way 
anymore.  It  has  been  reported  that  OMB 
is  projecting  a  mere  0.2  percent  growth 
for  calendar  1982.  Data  Resources  is  pro- 
jecting 0.6  percent. 

The  same  story  applies  to  unemploy- 
ment. This  resolution  assumes  that  fiscal 

1982  will  see  a  7.2-percent  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Unemployment  already  has 
gone  to  8.4  percent  and  many  economists 
believe  It  will  rise  above  9  percent.  As 
we  know,  the  rule  of  thumb  Is  that  every 
1-percent  rise  in  unemployment  creates 
some  $29  billion  in  combined  revenue 
loss  and  increased  spending. 

And  even  with  prospects  for  a  reces- 
sion, the  resolution's  projection  of  a  10.5- 
percent  interest  rate  on  91 -day  Treasury 
notes  is  probably  optimistic.  DRI  pro- 
jects the  Federal  funds  rate,  also  a 
short-term  rate,  will  be  12.6  percent  in 
calendar  1982. 

But  the  most  telling  defect  in  this 
resolution  Is  its  deficit  projection.  Con- 
trary to  what  Is  happening  before  our 
very  eyes,  it  assumes  a  fiscal  1982  deflclt 
of  some  $37  billion  and  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  1984.  Now.  as  we  all 
read  In  this  morning's  papers,  not  even 
the  administration  Is  clinging  to  these 
hopeless  figures  any  more.  The  report 
presented  to  the  President  by  the  CEIA 
and  the  OMB  anticipate  a  budget  deflclt 
of  $109.1  blUion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$152.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  a 
whopping  $162  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  year  In  which  the  budget  was 
to  be  balanced. 

Indeed,  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
budget  resolution  is  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate clause  that  states  that  current  eco- 
nomic forecasts  put  the  deficits  in  the 
ranges  of  $76  to  $92  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  $96  to  $136  billion  for  fiscal  year 

1983  and  $103  to  $165  billion  for  flscal 
year  1984.  This  directly  contradicts  the 
first  paragraph  which  reaffirms  for  pur- 
poses of  Budget  Act  requirements  a 
budget  resolution  that  anticipates  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  1984. 

The  resolution  and  the  report  that 
accompanies  it  seems  to  directly  repudi- 
ate the  President's  supply-side  economic 
program.  The  resolution  calls  on  the 
President  to  submit  a  plan  to  bring 
down  Interest  rates,  decrease  unemploy- 
ment, decrease  Infiatlon  and  balance  the 
budget  In  1984.  The  President  believes 
he  already  has  such  a  plan — one  that  he 
proposed  In  Jamuary  and  which  the  Re- 
publicans have  put  into  place. 

Yet  the  resolution  before  us  recognizes 
record-high  deficits,  historically  high  In- 
terest rates  and  devastation  to  small 
bus'nes'se';.  farmers,  and  the  housing  and 
automobile  Industries.  It  also  recognizes 
an  imemployment  rate  of  over  8  percent 
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and  rising,  a  recession  that  could  last  for 
months,  an  economic  crisis,  so  severe 
that  solutions  must  be  found  immedi- 
ately, and  clearly  calls  on  the  President 
lor  a  new  plan.  I  am  pleased  to  see  at 
least  an  acknowledgment  that  the  old 
plan  has  not  and  will  not  work. 

This  is  the  one  good  thing  the  resolu- 
tion does. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  persuade  me 
to  vote  for  it.  Legislation  must  be  en- 
acted with  a  sense  of  reality.  It  is  time 
to  wake  up  from  the  supply -side  dream. 
Rejecting  this  resolution  may  be  a 
harsh,  but  necessary  jolt. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  down 
through  the  years  my  voting  record 
against  unnecessary  Federal  spending 
speaks  for  itself.  But  although  the  goals 
of  the  amendments  before  the  Senate 
are  laudable,  I  cannot  support  them. 

The  most  important  thing  that  we  as 
a  Congress  and  as  a  nation  can  do  to 
Improve  our  economy  and  balance  the 
budget  is  to  stay  on  a  steady  course.  Our 
most  important  goal  must  be  to  develop 
long-term  policies  to  provide  a  vigorous 
economy  that  will  lead  to  more  jobs.  The 
Presidents  economic  package  will  do 
this.  But  it  has  only  been  in  effect  for  a 
few  short  months.  It  must  have  time  to 
take  effect. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  paying 
the  price  for  decades  of  big  Federal 
spending.  We  already  have  taken  enor- 
mous steps  this  year  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  steps  that  virtually  no  one 
thought  possible  at  this  time  last  year. 

We  have  more  to  do,  that  goes  with- 
out saying.  But  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  must  be  carried  out  in  a  steady 
and  reasoned  way.  If  the  current  projec- 
tions are  correct,  it  does  not  appear  at 
this  time  that  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
balanced  by  1984  without  what  I  would 
consider  Draconian  actions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Domenici-Armstrong  amend- 
ment speaks  of  cuts  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams. I  have  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port reasonable  reductions  in  some  en- 
titlement programs.  But  I  remain  op- 
posed to  any  reductions  in  old  age  pen- 
sions under  social  security.  In  fact,  this 
amendment  opens  the  door  to  social  se- 
curity benefit  cuts  and  this  in  itself  is 
reason  enough  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Further,  the  Domenici-Armstrong 
amendment  raises  the  specter  of  in- 
creased taxes.  While  I  would  support 
closing  some  special  interest  loopholes, 
the  amendment  appears  to  mandate  ma- 
jor tax  Increases  on  working  Americans 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
amendment  does  recognize  that  defense 
must  share  the  burden  in  budget  cut- 
ting. I  have  often  said  that  we  must 
apply  the  same  scrutiny  to  defense  as  we 
do  to  other  programs. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber if  we  are  to  cure  our  economic  ills 
is  that  a  budget  not  in  balance  is  only 
a  symptom  of  an  unhealthy  economy. 
If  we  simply  take  the  drastic  measures 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
time  specified  by  this  amendment,  we 
risk  doing  great  harm  to  many  individ- 
ual citizens  and  to  the  economy  as  a 


whole.  A  balanced  budget  is  a  goal  which 
I  have  strongly  supported  in  the  past 
and  which  I  continue  to  support.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  balanced  as  part  of  a 
coherent  economic  policy.* 
O  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  voted  to 
report  this  budget  resolution  out  of  com- 
mittee, but  without  recommending  that 
it  pass,  because  we  need  to  have  a  second 
budget  resolution  in  place.  Otherwise,  we 
would  have  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  in 
order  for  Congress  to  adjourn.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  budget  resolution  yet 
gives  the  American  people  a  realistic  pic- 
ture of  what  shape  the  budget  and  econ- 
omy are  in.  The  economy  is  in  bad  shape; 
the  budget  is  in  awful  shape.  At  least 
this  resolution  admits  that  the  package 
of  tax  and  spending  cuts,  proposed  by 
the  President  and  passed  by  Congress, 
will  produce  Federal  deficits  as  high  as 
$165  billion  by  1984. 

This  situation  must  be  reversed.  We 
must  enact  a  fair  and  balanced  package 
of  revisions  on  both  the  tax  and  spend- 
ing sides  of  the  budget  to  reduce  those 
huge  deficits.  As  long  as  the  Nation's 
businessmen  and  credit  markets  see  defi- 
cits that  are  massive  and  are  getting 
larger  ever>-  year,  then  interest  rates  are 
going  to  stay  high.  High  interest  rates 
have  driven  the  Nation  into  a  recession, 
and  they  will  choke  off  a  recovery. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  particu- 
larly distressed  to  see  in  this  morning's 
papers  that  the  President's  economic  ad- 
visers now  say  that  Federal  deficits  do 
not  count;  that  Federal  deficits  do  not 
hurt  inflation,  and  do  not  hurt  the 
economy. 

Well,  that  just  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  me  and  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
for  credit,  just  as  for  anything  else.  And 
if  the  Federal  Government  has  to  bor- 
row to  pay  its  deficits,  then  that  adds 
substantially  to  the  demand  for  credit. 

Yet  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  future  in- 
flation, the  Federal  Reserve  cannot  just 
roll  the  printing  presses  to  pay  for  the 
deficits.  If  the  Fed  resists  fueling  infla- 
tion by  monetizing  the  deflcits,  then  in- 
terest rates  are  going  to  go  up.  So  run- 
ning massive  deficits  gives  you  one  or  an- 
other evil,  high  inflation  or  high  interest 
rates.  In  some  cases  you  get  both  infla- 
tion and  recession.  After  you  run  those 
deflcits  you  have  to  pay  the  bill  as  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt. 

The  deflcits  projected  in  this  resolu- 
tion—$92  billion  for  1982,  $136  billion  for 

1983.  and  $165  biUion  for  1984— wiU  add 
$393  billion  to  the  national  debt  in  just 
3  years.  Over  the  last  200  years,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  added  up  to  the  awful 
flgure  of  $1  trillion.  But  these  projected 
deficits  would  increase  the  national  debt 
by  almost  40  percent  in  just  3  years.  By 

1984,  the  extra  interest  on  the  national 
debt  would  be  $43  billion  a  year.  The 
extra  interest  cost  for  the  3  years  would 
be  about  $89  billion.  And  that  is  on  top 
of  what  we  are  already  paying  for  the 
national  debt  built  up  over  the  last  200 
years. 

It  is  clear  that  deficits  do  make  a  dif- 
ference. They  hurt  the  economy  and  they 
mortgage  the  future. 


I.  therefore,  hope  that  we  can  get  this 
behind  us  and  sUirt  back  into  a  course 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  reject  and  repudiate  the  views 
of  his  advisers  that  Federal  deflcits  do 
not  matter.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
exercise  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  set  taxes  and  spending,  and  put  them 
back  into  balance.* 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
economic  conditions  that  exist  in  our 
country  today,  I  cannot  support  the  effort 
to  reaffirm  the  first  budget  resolution  as 
a  workable  fiscal  plan  for  the  Federal 
Government.  Smce  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  the  economy  has 
stumbled  and  fallen  and  budget  deficits 
spiraled  out  of  control.  To  pretend  that 
things  have  not  happened  since  last  May 
is  to  hide  from  reality.  To  say  that  a 
document  promising  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  but  without  any  plan 
for  reaching  it,  is  a  usable  fiscal  plan 
borders  on  the  deceitful. 

This  budget  that  is  before  us  does  not 
contain  adequate  funding  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  next  year. 
Everyone  acknowledges  that  it  will  have 
to  be  revised.  Its  estimates  of  deficits  hide 
the  sorry  truth.  The  budget  is  based  on 
assumptions  about  economic  perform- 
ance that  are  leftovers  from  the  once- 
touted  powers  of  supply-side  economics. 
These  assumptions  were  never  workable 
and  they  are  wholly  invalid  now. 

But  these  are  facts  that  must  be  appar- 
ent to  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  All  of 
my  reasons  for  opposing  this  budget  are 
spelled  out  In  my  minority  views  in  the 
report  that  accompanied  this  budget  and 
I  will  simply  submit  these  views  at  the 
end  of  my  co!i:ments  here. 

Mr.  President,  our  inability  to  formu- 
late a  sound  budget  policy — an  inability 
clearly  demonstrated  by  our  actions  here 
today — raises  very  serious  questions — 
questions  about  what  has  been  happen- 
ing here  in  Washington  in  the  last  year 
and  questions  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  year.  The  fact  of  real  sig- 
nificance is  that  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  has  failed  to  achieve 
its  most  important  objective,  a  balanced 
budget.  It  has  failed  to  bring  the  record 
deficits  of  the  last  decade  under  control. 
Equally  significant  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  program  to  solve  our  fiscal 
and  economic  problems  that  appear  to 
command  a  majority  in  this  body.  Think 
of  it.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  is 
unable — in  its  own  words — 

Despite  5  Intensive  days  of  debate  on  three 
fiscal  policy  plans  for  fiscal  years  1982-84.  to 
produce  a  majority  vote  for  a  course  of  action 
to  reduce  deflcits  during  the  next  3  years. 

And  the  administration  has  never  even 
managed  to  deliver  any  details  concern- 
ing half  of  the  President's  September 
budget  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
been  engaged  for  almost  a  year  now,  in 
a  budget  exercise  that  has  not  worked 
and  bears  little  promise  of  ever  achiev- 
ing its  highly  advertised  results.  What  is 
more,  the  American  people — not  just  the 
flnancial  markets — have  flgured  out  that 
the  budget  cannot  be  balanced  imder 
the  kind  of  program  that  was  presented 
in  February  as  an  economic  recovery 
program.  The  reason  it  is  not  working 
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is  not  anything  Congress  has  done,  be- 
cause—and it  is  all  in  the  record— the 
President  got  everything  he  asked  for 
In  the  budget.  So  it  is  not  a  case  of  the 
Congress  or  Wall  Street  declaring  that 
the  President's  program  Is  not  working 
because  Congress  did  not  give  him  what 
he  wanted. 

Even  before  his  program  went  into 
effect  on  October  1,  the  President  came 
back  to  Congress  saying,  in  effect,  that 
he  needed  more  budget  changes,  that 
his  origlnial  estimates  were  wrong. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  were  not 
surprised.  Earlier  this  year,  in  fact,  I 
had  twice  joined  Senator  Hollincs  in  an 
effort  to  put  the  administration's  pro- 
gram back  on  track.  The  objective  was 
to  hold  Federal  revenues  at  a  workable 
level  until  the  budget  could  be  balanced. 
It  was  not  a  complete  answer,  but  It  was 
a  realistic  move  that  might  have  saved 
the  program.  We  tried  to  amend  the 
budget  resolution  and  we  tried  to  amend 
the  tax  rreduction  bill.  And  we  got  14 
votes  one  time  and  26  votes  the  other. 

The  trouble  was  that  the  train  had 
left  the  station.  The  stampede  was  on. 

Now,  keep  In  mind  that  I  supported 
tMidget  cuts  of  the  size  the  President 
wanted.  I  disagreed  about  some  budget 
priorities,  but  when  I  lost  on  those 
specific  issues,  I  voted  for  all  the  cuts  on 
final  passage,  because  I  believed  we  had 
to  cut  the  budget. 

The  President  got  everything  he  asked 
for  in  that  budget. 

But  Wall  Street  is  not  going  to  change 
its  mind,  and  the  numbers  imderscwe 
the  refusal.  The  Federal  budget  is  more 
than  $700  billion.  Of  that  budget  $188 
billion  is  devoted  to  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent says  he  not  going  to  reduce  that, 
and  I  happen  to  agree  with  him  about 
that.  Next,  there  is  an  $35  billion  bill  for 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  That  is  not 
a  negotiable  item.  It  is  there,  it  is  part 
of  the  budget,  and  it  has  to  be  paid. 

There  is  also  $285  billion  set  aside  for 
the  social  safety  net  that  the  President 
proclaimed  and  for  other  retirement  pro- 
grams— such  programs  as  social  securitv, 
medical  care,  veteran's  programs,  basic 
unemployment  benefits,  and  pension 
benefits.  That  leaves  roughly  $165  bil- 
lion. 

When  the  President  offered  his  eco- 
nomic program,  he  said  the  budget  deficit 
the  first  year  would  be  $45  billion,  that 
the  next  year's  deficit  would  be  $23  bil- 
lion, and  that  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced the  year  after  that. 

But  the  real  numbers  did  not  confirm 
that  forecast,  and  I  said  so  months  ago. 
I  predicted  that  the  first-year  deficit 
would  be  $60  billion  or  more,  and  $60  bil- 
lion In  each  of  the  remaining  2  years. 
That  is  the  perspective  in  which  we  must 
regard  what  happened  next. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  acknowledge,  even  before  his 
program  went  into  effect,  that  the  first- 
year  deficit  was  going  to  be  $60  billion. 
The  problem  was  the  unrealistically 
optimistic  assumptions  the  administra- 
tion insisted  on  making  about  the  direc- 
tion the  economy  was  going  to  take, 
despite  the  arguments  a  number  of  us  in 
the  Congress  tried  to  call  to  their  atten- 
tion. What  we  have — continued  inflation. 


continued  high  interest  rates,  and  the 
onset  of  a  recession,  all  contributing  to 
reduced  economic  activity,  reduced 
revenues,  and  increased  costs  of  Govern- 
ment— should  have  been  allowed  for  in 
those  assumptions.  There  were  ample 
signs  to  suggest  caution. 

So,  although  the  President  UAA  us  he 
would  not  need  to  come  back  for  more 
budget  adjustments,  and  although  Con- 
gress gave  him  the  spending  reductions 
he  asked  for — the  President  has  already 
returned  asking  for  new  cuts  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  telling  us  that  in  the  next 
years  many  more  billions  must  be  cut 
from  the  budget  than  were  ever  antici- 
pated. 

Federal  expenditures  are  already 
headed  down,  as  they  should  be.  From  23 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
1981,  CBO  estimates  they  will  fall  to  20 
percent  in  1984.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
tax  bill  has  reduced  revenues  to  about  19 
percent  of  GNP.  Now,  it  does  not  take  a 
mathematical  wizard  to  flgure  out  that 
as  long  as  revenues  are  locked  in  below 
spending,  there  are  going  to  be  deflcits. 
Like  the  deteriorating  economy,  that 
should  have  been  apparent  to  the  ad- 
ministration all  along. 

Wall  Street  caught  on  to  that  in  a 
hurry,  and  it  was  not  a  partisan  judg- 
ment. During  their  working  hours,  the 
Wall  Street  managers  are  not  Republi- 
can, Democrat,  or  Independent;  they 
simply  react  to  facts  and  figures.  So  while 
the  President  is  saying  he  has  to  cut  $80 
billion.  Wall  Street  says  he  is  going  to 
have  to  cut  $100  or  $150  billion.  And  Wall 
Street  is  more  nearly  right. 

But  whatever  the  figure,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  easy.  The  President  says  he  will  cut 
only  $13  billion  frwn  defense  over  the 
next  3  years.  He  also  says  he  is  not  going 
to  touch  social  security.  And  he  cannot 
do  anything  about  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  only  target  left  is  that 
$165  billion  that  goes  for  everything 
else — from  flood  insurance,  to  highways, 
to  law  enforcement,  to  food  stamps — 
everything.  f 

But  no  one  really  believes  we  can  go  in 
and  cut  Federal  law  enforcement  by  half 
beyond  what  we  have  already  cut,  cut 
highway  construction  in  half,  cut  all  the 
rest  of  the  programs  that  make  up  that 
$165  billion.  Even  if  we  eliminate  pro- 
grams like  food  stamps,  we  would  still 
have  to  cut  every  other  service  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Nobody  believes  we 
can  do  that. 

Wall  Street  does  not  believe  we  can  do 
that,  and  Wall  Street's  right. 

Think  about  it.  If  we  cut  50  percent  of 
every  Federal  program  beyond  those  held 
harmless,  either  local  taxes  are  going 
through  the  roof — or  we  will  have  to  start 
shutting  down  the  schools,  shutting  down 
highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
shutting  down  a  whole  wide  range  of 
Government  services  we  all  depend  on. 
Just  imagine  what  the  effect  will  be  on 
local  taxes  and  local  services  of  eliminat- 
ing $2.3  billion  in  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing money  that  has  been  going  to  local 
governments. 

So  Wall  Street  is  saying  there  is  no 
way  the  President  can  get  the  deficit 
down,  unless  he  goes  at  revenues,  or 
unless  he  drastically  cuts  defense,  or  un- 


less he  cuts  social  security.  And,  in  fact, 
there  is  not  any  way. 

That  leaves  me,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Budget  Committee,  with 
one  of  three  choices:  One,  I  vote  to  cut 
those  remaining  programs  by  a  minimum 
of  50  percent — and  not  just  welfare  pro- 
grams, but  programs  that  serve  middle- 
income  taxpayers,  that  serve  business- 
men, that  make  it  possible  for  children 
from  middle-income  families  to  go  to  col- 
lege, that  keep  our  highway  system  oper- 
ating, and  so  on — basic,  broad-based 
services  of  our  Government. 

Or  I  can  vote  to  cut  the  defense  budget 
by  $80  billion.  But  we  have  waited  so  long 
to  begin  rebuilding  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment that  such  a  cut  would  be  simply 
outrageous.  It  would  not  be  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Or  we  can  go  after  social  security.  But 
I  will  not  do  that  and  not  just  because 
senior  citizens  object,  as  they  do.  The 
fact  is  that  our  elder  citizens  are  In 
trouble.  They  are  not  buying  luxuries 
with  those  social  security  checks:  they 
are  barely  making  it.  So  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  to  cut  social  security. 

Then  what  is  left?  Revenues.  For  ex- 
ample, we  could  make  one  simple 
change.  We  could  reinstate  the  windfall 
profit  tax  back  at  the  level  from  which 
we  cut  it  in  August,  when  we  gave  the  oil 
Industry  a  break  of  $5  bilUon  over  3 
years.  That  is  almost  half  of  what  we 
piiin  to  cut  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment over  the  next  3  years.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  are  going  to  have  to 
look  at,  because  what  we  are  doing  now 
simply  makes  no  sense. 

We  are  still  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place. 

The  Fed  is  not  going  to  radically  re- 
duce interest  rates,  by  manipulating  the 
money  supply,  it  knows  if  it  does,  infla- 
tion is  going  to  soar  again — and  the  only 
thing  worse  than  high  interest  rates  is  a 
democracy  trying  to  deal  with  inflation 
of  20  to  25  percent.  Think  what  that 
would  do  to  the  confidence  of  this  Nation. 

And  keep  in  mind  that  it  was  not  Joe 
BiDEK  or  the  Democrats  in  Congress  who 
announced  that  the  President's  economic 
program  was  failing.  We  made  our  case 
last  summer,  we  lost  and  we  kept  our 
peace  to  give  the  President's  program  a 
chance.  The  first  people  to  announce 
that  the  President's  program  was  a  fail- 
ure were  his  oldest  allies,  the  business 
community.  And  the  next  announcement 
of  that  failure  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

The  program  is  not  working,  and  it  is 
going  to  need  adjustment. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspapers  are 
carrying  a  budget  story  which,  if  correct, 
is  the  last  nail  in  the  coffin  of  this  so- 
called  economic  program— and  of  this 
budget  resolution.  It  reported  that  the 
administration  is  projecting  a  deficit  for 
this  year  of  $109  billion— with  $152  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $162  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  That  surely  makes  our 
action  here  today  in  "reaffirming  a  bal- 
anced budget"  a  meaningless  exercise. 
But  it  also  shows  how  thoroughly  once 
again,  we  have  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  establishing  a  sound  budget 
policy. 

As  these  latest  flgures  make  clear,  the 
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President's  economic  program  will  not 
work  unless  there  are  some  adjustments 
to  It— and  a  refusal  to  adjust  it  will  make 
it  clear  that  the  ideologues  in  the  Reaean 
administration  have  taken  over,  that  the 
pragmatists  no  longer  have  any  influ- 
ence. And  there  we  have  a  whole  new 
agenda— an  agenda  to  repeal  the  obUga- 
tions  of  Government — that  the  adminis- 
tration has  hidden  behind  its  economic 
;irogram. 

But  that  hidden  agenda  does  not  an- 
swer to  the  mandate  of  the  1980  election. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  there  was 
such  a  mandate.  The  economy  had  stag- 
nated under  the  Carter  administraUon. 
Federal  spending  was  out  of  hand.  It  was 
time  for  a  change.  That  is  what  the  1980 
election  was  all  about. 

But  there  was  not  any  mandate  to  cut 
revenues  so  much  more  than  expendi- 
tures that  the  Federal  deficit  would  bal- 
loon to  new  record  levels.  There  was  not 
any  mandate  to  defer  rebuilding  our  de- 
fenses or  to  start  trimming  away  at  so- 
cial security.  There  was  not  any  mandate 
to  eliminate  the  Federal  Government's 
essential  services  and  throw  an  unbear- 
able burden  on  local  governments  and 
local  taxes.  And  there  certainly  was  not 
any  mandate  to  repeal  the  obligations  of 
Government  to  its  citizens. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  we  stand  here  to- 
day considering  this  intellectually  and 
fiscally  bankrupt  budget.  I  look  with 
great  trepidation  to  the  future.  The 
President's  program,  as  it  stands,  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  Its  people.  Yet 
all  that  we  hear  about  are  more  dra- 
conian  cuts  that  will  indeed  cancel  the 
progress  made  In  this  country  In  the  last 
50  years.  We  have  been  given  clear  evi- 
dence this  year  that  the  administration's 
approach  to  budget  policy  does  not  work. 
To  refuse  to  learn  that  lesson,  to  con- 
tinue to  preach  even  more  of  the  same, 
courts  disaster. 

The  minority  views  of  Senator  Biden 
follow : 

MiNORTTT  Views  or  Senatos  Biden 

I  cannot  accept  the  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution that  the  Committee  haa  reported  to 
the  Senate.  It  appears  to  be  a  sham,  meant  to 
deceive  the  American  people  aa  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  economic  conditions  In  the  coun- 
try today.  But  sham  or  not.  It  is  the  budget 
which  will  guide  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
the  next  several  months — and  It  Is  woefully 
Inadequate.  It  does  not  provide  the  funding 
the  Federal  Ooremment  needs  to  conduct 
Its  business.  It  does  not  provide  adequate 
funds  for  national  defense.  There  Is  not 
Eufllclent  funding  for  flgbtlng  crime.  It  Is  not 
an  adequate  budget  for  the  education  or 
health  needs  of  the  country.  And  It  does  not 
fully  fund  social  security.  I  cannot  agree  to 
such  a  spending  plan. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  validity  to  the  esti- 
mates that  are  xised  as  to  where  our  economy 
ts  going  In  the  next  year.  The  economic 
Msumptlons  are  leftovers  from  the  days  last 
spring  when  magical  powers  were  attrib- 
uted to  supply  side  economics.  Those  days 
are  gone,  but  the  Budget  Committee  chooses 
to  Ignore  It.  The  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  sees  only  1  per- 
cent real  growth  In  ONP  In  1982 — but  the 
Committee  bravely  continues  Its  forecasts  of 
4.3  percent.  The  Committee  projects  the  un- 
employment rate  at  7.2  percent  but  the  Ad- 
ministration thinks  It  will  be  9  percent. 

Such  estimating  not  only  conceals  the 
true  sickness  of  the  economy.  It  also  conceals 


the  disease  that  Is  racking  our  budget.  This 
■■budget"  says  that  the  Federal  deficit  will 
be  $37.66  billion  In  FY  1982.  Nobody  really 
believes  It  will  be  that  low,  not  even  the 
President.  Yet  that  figure  carefully  conceals 
estimates  of  deficits  ranging  from  tS9  bil- 
lion to  $92  billion.  In  FY  1984,  we  can  expect 
a  deficit  of  up  to  $165  bUUon. 

Last  February  the  President  proposed  a 
program  for  economic  recovery.  It  affirmed 
that  "expectations  play  an  Important  role  in 
determining  economic  activity.  Inflation,  and 
interest  rates."  It  then  went  on  to  say  that 
"As  a  result  of  the  policies  set  forth  here, 
our  economy's  productive  capacity  Is  ex- 
pected to  grow  significantly  faster  than  could 
be  achieved  with  a  continuation  of  past  pol- 
icies. Specifically,  real  economic  activity  la 
projected  to  recover  from  the  1980-81  period 
of  weakness  and  move  to  a  4-  to  5-percent 
annual  growth  path  through  1986  .  .  ."  It 
then  said  further  that  ".  .  .  the  economic 
environment  could  Improve  even  more  rapld- 
'y  than  envisioned  In  these  assumptlona." 
Well,  expectations  did  not  work,  the  economy 
Is  weaker  than  before,  and  budget  deficits 
have  soared. 

This  fall,  the  President  finally  agreed  that 
his  program  was  not  working  as  expected  and. 
on  September  24.  proposed  a  new  program — 
the  so-called  fall  offensive.  But  the  offen- 
sive has  never  started.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  make  proposals  that 
would  narrow  the  deficit  by  $16  billion.  Con- 
gress still  has  no  specifics  on  major  portions 
of  that  package,  and  apparently  will  not  have 
untU  1982. 

During  the  delays  since  September,  the 
situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
there  may  be  no  "good"  solution  to  putting 
a  budget  in  place.  But  to  pretend  that  noth- 
ing has  happened  since  last  spring,  to  pre- 
tend that  the  budget  will  still  be  balanced  In 
FY  1984,  to  pretend  that  the  economy  Is  surg- 
ing forward  when  In  fact  It  has  fallen  to 
Its  knees.  Is  destructive  of  sound  fiscal  prac- 
tices, to  say  nothing  of  Just  plain  honesty 
In  budgeting.  The  fact  that  this  budget  pro- 
posal Is  reported  "without  recommendation" 
simply  makes  matters  worse.  For  If  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  Its  background  and 
experience  cannot  make  a  recommendation 
on  this  budget,  then  how  can  it  expect  the 
Senate  to  adopt  It? 

First  we  must  disclose  the  problems  In 
our  economy,  not  hide  them  as  this  Resolu- 
tion proposes  to  do.  Then  we  must  seek  a 
new  course  of  action,  not  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  fall  offensive,  but  new  proposals  to  deal 
with  high  unemployment,  hljgh  interest  rates, 
and  high  Inflation.  I  am  disturbed  by  recent 
press  reports  that  a  "solution"  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Administration  Is  to  "cap" 
Federal  spending.  That  Is  the  budgetary 
equivalent  to  repealing  progress  for  a  year. 
It   Is  not  only  unwise.  It  cannot  be  done. 

I  have  voted  against  this  Resolution  be- 
cause It  does  not  provide  adequately  for 
funding  critical  Federal  activities  and  be- 
cause It  seeks  to  hide  the  desperate  situa- 
tion In  which  we  find  ourselves.  If  the 
budget  process  survives  such  shoddy  treat- 
ment, we  will  have  to  try  again  next  year.  I 
hope  that  this  time  we  will  not  promise 
America  a  quick  and  easy  solution  such  as 
that  promised  last  sprlng.# 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time  since  passage  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974, 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  does  not 
reflect  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  economy  since  passsige  of  the  flrst 
resolution.  Rather  It  rubberstamps  deci- 
sions made  8  months  ago  under  very  dif- 
ferent economic  conditions. 

I  voted  against  the  flrst  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  in 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
May,  and  I  am  even  more  opposed  to  re- 


affirming it  as  the  vehicle  for  the  binding 
second  resolution.  It  contains  completely 
unrealistic  economic  assumptions  and  Ir- 
responsible tax  and  expenditure  policies. 

The  administration's  own  figures  show 
Federal  budget  deficits  could  reach  $109 
billion  this  year,  and  over  $300  billion  in 
1983  and  1984  combined.  Simple  accept- 
ance of  this  first  resolution  will  delay 
Senate  consideration  of  responsible  flscal 
actions  necessary  to  bring  the  budget 
under  control  and  reduce  interest  rates. 
And,  I  view  reconflrmation  of  this  reso- 
lution not  as  a  way  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, but  as  a  further  diminution  of  Its 
integrity. 

In  May,  I  voted  against  "the  promise 
of  illusory  budget  cuts  and  rosy  economic 
assumptions  *  *  *  against  a  program  of 
continued  deflcits.  heavy  Government 
borrowing,  high  interest  rates,  and  con- 
tinued inflation."  Now,  8  months  later,  it 
is  even  clearer  that  these  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  economic  program  set  out 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 

Worse,  the  economy  likely  Is  sliding 
into  its  deepest  recession  since  the 
1930's.  Eight  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
labor  force  is  out  of  work — over  9  million 
workers,  the  largest  number  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Housing  starts  In  Oc- 
tober plunged  to  the  lowest  level  on  rec- 
ord. Automobile  sales,  retail  sales,  ma- 
chine toal  orders,  and  Investment  plans 
have  all  shown  the  poorest  performance 
in  years.  And  the  economic  news  is  bound 
to  get  much  worse  before  the  recession 
is  over. 

We  will  not  end  this  recession  until 
we  get  interest  rates  down  to  more  rea- 
sonable levels  and  keep  them  down. 
While  rates  have  declined  a  bit  recently, 
they  are  still  high  enough  to  choke  off 
automobile  and  housing  sales  and  to  dis- 
courage productivity-improving  invest- 
ment. And  rates  are  sure  to  rise  again 
at  the  flrst  sign  of  improvement  in  the 
economy.  This  is  because  there  remains 
the  specter  of  massive  Federal  deflcits 
draining  funds  from  the  capital  market 
for  years  to  come. 

We  must  bring  these  future  deflcits 
under  control  now.  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  defer  the  scheduled  reductions 
in  personal  income  tax  rates.  A  delay 
of  the  scheduled  10-percent  cuts  In  per- 
.<(onal  income  taxes  for  2  years  would  cut 
the  cumulative  3-year  deflcits  by  $112 
billion — or  roughly  one-half  of  the  defl- 
rit  currently  projected  based  on  the  flrst 
budget  resolution.  Tax  cuts  would  still 
be  forthcoming,  but  at  a  time  when  our 
fiscal  house  Is  in  better  order. 

More  and  more  prominent  economists, 
businessmen,  and  policymakers  are  call- 
ing for  delaying  the  tax  cuts  until  the 
budget  deficits  are  under  better  control. 
Now  Congress  should  move  immediately 
to  take  this  act  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Waiting  until  next  spring  only  risks  an- 
other burst  in  interest  rates  that  will 
squelch  any  possibility  for  economic 
recovery. 

Finally,  a  pro  forma  adoption  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  is  not  only 
bad  economic  policy:  it  is  yet  another 
act  of  corruption  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Congress  adopted  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  a  set 


of  procedures  intended  to  "assure  effec- 
tive Congressional  control  over  the  budg- 
etary process. "  While  we  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  past  7  years  in 
bringing  discipline  to  the  budget  process, 
several  recent  events  have  reversed  this 
trend.  And  we  are  now  in  danger  of 
losing  our  congressional  prerogatives  in 
a  sea  of  economic  distortions. 

The  congressional  budget  process  has 
been  corrupted  this  year  by  at  least  three 
conscious  decisions  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  acquiesce  almost  unquestionably 
to  administration  demands. 

First,  acceptance  of  the  administra- 
tion's false  econ(»nic  assumpti(His:  Last 
spring.  Congress  adopted  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  significantly  underesti- 
mated the  cost  of  Federal  programs  by 
relying  on  a  set  of  projections  about  eco- 
nomic growth,  unemployment,  and  in- 
flation which  it  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  wrong.  For  the  first  time  in  7 
years.  Congress  rejected  the  economic 
projections  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  substituted  an  economic  fore- 
cast close  to  the  uniquely  optimistic 
Reagan  administration  projections.  By 
abandoning  CBO's  mainstream  forecast, 
the  size  of  the  1982-84  deficit  was  magi- 
cally shrunk  by  $41.6  billion,  disguising 
the  real  deficit  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut 
and  reducing  the  size  of  the  spending 
cut  needed  to  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

Second,  phony  budget  figures :  Unable, 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  wishful  thinking 
economic  forecast,  to  identify  budget 
savings  sufficient  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1984,  Congress  inserted  in  the  flrst 
budget  resolution  $63.1  billion  in  uniden- 
tified savings.  These  savings  were  used 
to  reduce  the  deficit  shown  in  the  budget, 
but  were  left  to  be  made  by  some  more 
imaginative  or  perhaps  more  courageous 
Congress  at  some  future  date.  These  un- 
identified budget  reductions  totaled 
$62.1  billion  in  1983  and  1984. 

Third,  surrender  to  the  executive 
branch :  The  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess appears  to  have  given  up  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  administration.  In 
the  first  resolution  debate,  for  example, 
the  House  rejected  its  budget  commit- 
tee's advice  altogether  and  substituted 
the  Gramm-Latta  amendment.  That 
amendment  had  been  slapped  together 
so  hastily  at  OMB  that,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  it  contained  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  one  of  the  OMB  budget  ex- 
aminers who  wrote  it.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  committee's  decision — adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  flrst  resolution — 
to  reduce  authorization  levels  as  part  of 
the  reconciliation  process,  was  a  gratui- 
tous and  wholly  unnecessary  invasion  of 
the  authorization /appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Now,  the  Budget  Committee  has  bowed 
once  more  to  the  administration,  by 
adopting  a  pro  forma  second  resolution, 
which  merely  restates  the  inaccurate 
figures  of  the  flrst  resolution.  Under  this 
unprecedented  plan.  Congress  will  wait 
for  the  President  to  tell  it  what  to  do  in 
his  January  budget  before  adopting  the 
revised  resolution.  We  are  in  this  posi- 
tion on  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion because  the  administration  failed 
to  meet  its  leadership  responsibility  to 
work  with  the  committee  this  fall  to 


formulate  an  acceptable  set  of  economic 
assumptions  and  a  set  of  tax  and  spend- 
ing programs  demonstrating  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Now.  Congress  is  quietly  ac- 
quiescing to  administration  demands. 

These  actions  destroy  the  credibility 
of  the  Congress.  No  wonder  Wall  Street 
is  so  nervous.  No  wonder  Main  Street  is 
so  cynical  and  distrustful  of  politicians. 
My  vote  against  reconfirmation  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  is  not  only  a 
vote  against  its  substance,  it  is  a  vote 
against  this  further  corruption  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1982  which  has  been  re- 
ported without  recommendation  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

The  reaffirmation  of  the  spending  and 
revenue  levels  and  the  budget  deficit 
projections  contained  in  the  flrst  con- 
current resolution  for  1982  is  entirely 
unjustifiable.  It  represents  little  more 
than  a  hollow  gesture  that  we  wish  the 
economic  miracles  once  promised  by  the 
proponents  of  Reaganomics  had  in  fact 
come  true. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  are  accurate.  The  flrst  is  the 
budget  deflcit  projection  which  would 
total  more  than  $350  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  second  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  exercise  greater  leadership 
and  offer  more  direct  guidance  in  the 
development  of  congressional  plans  to 
cope  with  high  interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  and  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance  by  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Record  that  section  2  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50. 

Yesterday  news  reports  that  the  Rea- 
gan administration  now  acknowledges 
budget  deficits  in  the  range  of  $109  bil- 
lion in  1982,  $152  billion  in  1983,  and  $162 
billion  in  1984  came  as  no  surprise  to  me. 
Unless  the  Reagan  administration  and 
its  supporters  in  Congress  soon  admit  the 
failing  of  their  current  economic  policies, 
I  fear  next  year's  economic  news  will 
make  the  current  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment, interest  rates,  and  inflation 
look  like  one  of  prosperity  by  comparison. 
Section  2  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 50  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  50 — Sec.  2 
Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
Whereas  the  current  budget  projections  are 
for  large  deflcits  In  the  range  of  $76,000.- 
000.000  to  $92,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982; 
In  the  range  of  $96,000,000,000  to  $136,000,- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  In  the  range 
of  $103,000,000,000  to  $165,000,000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Whereas  these  large  deficits  are  a  primary 
cause  of  the  historically  high  interest  rates 
now  prevailing;  and 

Whereas  these  Interest  rates  are  bringing 
many  small  businessmen,  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, farmers,  and  the  housing  sector  near 
collapse;  and 

Whereas  the  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  8  per  centum  and  Is  Ukely  to  In- 
crease further;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  has  entered  Into  a 
recession  which  could  last  for  many  months: 
Now  therefore  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  economic  crisis  now  facing  the 
American  people  Is  so  severe  that  solutions 
must  be  found  Immediately;  and 


Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  submit  a  plan  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  bring  Interest  rates  down,  to 
decrease  unemployment,  to  decrease  substan- 
tially inflation,  and  to  balance  the  budget  In 
flscal  year  1984;  and 

Further.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Presidential  guidance  and  leadership  la  es- 
sential to  reach  these  goals. # 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12 
of  this  year,  when  the  Senate  voted  on 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  I  cast  a  "nay"  vote  because  the 
resolution  was  fiawed.  It  was  fiawed  be- 
cause of  its  reliance  upon  overly  optimis- 
tic assumptions  with  regard  to  interest 
rates,  the  rate  of  infiation,  and  other 
economic  factors.  It  was  flawed  because 
it  assumed  a  personal  tax  cut  that 
amounted  to  an  experiment  based  more 
on  hunch  than  on  experience.  And  it  was 
flawed  because  its  alleged  target  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  fiscal  year  1984  was 
predicated  upon  future,  imidentifled 
budget  cuts — a  reliance  which  gave  rise 
to  the  magic  asterisk  jokes  that 
abounded  around  Washington  earlier 
this  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence now.  While  jokes  were  made  about 
the  flrst  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  50,  now  before  us, 
is  itself  a  joke.  It  is  a  charade.  It  is  a 
sham.  And  worse  yet,  it  makes  a  Joke  of 
the  budget  process  itself. 

The  flaws  that  made  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  unacceptable  to  me  in 
May  now  have  been  compounded  by  this 
second,  supposedly  binding  resolution. 
We  now  know  that  the  assumptions  upon 
which  the  flrst  concurrent  resolution 
were  based  were  wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 
And  if  you  doubt  that,  take  a  look  at  the 
administration's  latest  estimates  con- 
cerning the  Federal  deficit:  $109  billion 
this  year,  $152  billion  next  year,  and  $162 
billion  in  1984.  Some  deficits,  some  as- 
sumptions. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  opted  to  present 
the  Senate  with  a  pro  forma  resolution 
so  as  to  preserve  the  fiction  of  a  working 
budget  process  and  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  adjourn  sine  die.  But  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  vote  to  reaffirm  a  resolution 
which,  inadequate  in  May,  has  become 
unconscionable  in  December.* 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  make  a  few  pro  forma  com- 
ments about  our  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  fre- 
quently in  the  recent  past  called  atten- 
tion to  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
inadequate  time  and  inordinate  haste 
in  dealing  with  budget  matters. 

The  Senate  will,  I  fear,  shortly  add 
further  evidence  to  the  growing  proof  of 
the  necessity  now  for  a  2-year  budget 
cycle.  We  are  about  to  approve  a  meas- 
ure which  is  seriously  fiawed  and  lack- 
ing because  of  the  imrealistic  time  con- 
straints of  the  1-year  budget  cycle.  The 
budget  committee  report  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  50  states  on  page  4: 

Thus  the  Committee  voted  to  report  a 
pro  forma  resolution  that  simply  reaffirms 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  for  FY  1982. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  May 
21.  1981.  (And]  .  .  .  represents  our  best  effort 
to  force  a  stop-gap  measure  In  response  to 
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a  problem  that  the  committee  finds  intract- 
able at  this  time. 

In  my  opinion,  it  simply  is  not  possible 
for  the  Budget  Committee  and  Congress 
to  act  on  a  substantive  second  budget 
resolution,  as  required  by  the  1974  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act.  There  is  not  enough 
time  allowed  in  the  current  congres- 
sional budget  process  for  us  to  make  the 
appropriate  revisions  of  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

The  Senate  is  being  asked  here  today 
to  pretend  that  we  have  lived  up  to  cur 
responsibilities  and  done  our  work. 

We  are  being  asked  to  adopt,  in  the 
words  of  the  committee's  chairman,  "a 
pro  forma  resolution.'"  A  resolution  with- 
out substance  which  was  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  without 
recommendation . 

Well,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  will 
not  be  a  part  of  such  actions.  I  do  not 
believe  the  problem  will  be  solved  by 
pretending  that  it  does  not  exist. 

As  I  have  said  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  existing  decisionmaking  processes  of 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  frustrate  good  budgeting  and 
good  government.  The  current  annual 
appropriation  process  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  formidable  barriers  to  good 
analysis  and  decisionmaking  on  the  im- 
portant spending  issues. 

In  the  past,  when  our  country  was 
smaller  and  our  problems  were  fewer  and 
simpler,  it  was  possible  and  we  succeeded 
in  making  all  the  necessary  budget  deci- 
sions in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  on  an  annual 
basis.  For  some  time  now  that  has  not 
been  possible,  and  we  have  had  to  live 
with  hastily  considered  annual  appropri- 
ations bills  and  all  too  often,  continuing 
resolutions  with  virtually  no  time  for 
careful  and  thoughtful  review. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  recognize  the 
problem,  and  decide  that  the  time  for 
action  is  now. 

Let  me  focus  attention  on  a  particu- 
larly frightening  proposal  of  Senators 
Armstrong.  Symms.  and  Gorton,  who,  in 
the  committee  report,  said: 

As  soon  as  the  President  sends  us  bis 
budget  plan,  we  must  enact  a  multi-year 
resolution  that  implements  his  program.  We 
cannot  wait  for  a  leisurely  set  of  hearings, 
committee  mark-up.  and  delayed  floor  ac- 
tion. We  must  move  quiclJly  and  keep  the 
pressure  on  for  early  Congressional  action 
on  additional  budget  savings  and  entitle- 
ment reform. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  body 
wants  more  than  this  Senator  to  find 
additional  budget  savings.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  a  balanced  budget. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  a  balanced 
budget  cannot  be  accomplished  if  Con- 
gress merely  abdicates  its  budget  and 
appropriation  authority  and  responsi- 
bility and  simply  transfers  them  to  the 
President.  Rather,  we  must  immediately 
proceed  to  consider  and  adopt  a  2-year 
budget  and  appropriation  cycle,  and 
release  the  Government  from  its  im- 
possible time  restraints. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  requesting  early  hearings  on 
8.  1683,  the  bill  that  will,  when  enacted, 
establish  a  system  of  biennial  budget- 
inv.  I 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  Senate  Concurrent  Ree- 
olution  50.  the  secMid  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  de- 
serve more  than  a  "pro  forma"  budget 
resolution.  We  face  many  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  merely  reafflrming 
the  first  budget  resolution  sends  the  un- 
fortunate message  that  the  Congress  is 
unable  to  come  to  grips  with  these  prob- 
lems and  to  devise  appropriate  solutions. 

High  interest  rates,  which  were  not 
anticipated  at  all  in  the  first  resolution, 
have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  credit-sensi- 
tive sectors  such  as  housing  and  autoe. 
Recently,  we  have  had  some  relief  from 
high  interest  rates,  but  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  recession. 

There  are  no  guarantees  that  interest 
rates  will  not  rise  sharply  once  the  econ- 
omy begins  a  recovery.  Those  affected  by 
high  credit  costs  and  those  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  the  recession  ex- 
pect more  from  the  Congress  than  a 
reaffirmation  of  a  budget  policy  that  is 
not  responsive  to  current  economic 
priorities. 

I  voted  for  the  first  budget  resolution. 
in  spite  of  many  reservations  I  had  about 
specific  elements  of  the  spending  and  tax 
policies  implicit  in  that  resolution.  I 
voted  for  the  resolution  because  I  thought 
it  moved  us  in  the  right  direction,  to- 
ward reduced  levels  of  Federal  spending 
and  taxes  and  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Yet  circumstances  have  clearly 
changed  since  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion was  approved.  The  Budget  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  second  budget  resolution  so 
that  we  can  react  to  changing  econconic 
conditions  by  adjusting  Federal  budget 
policies.  Yet  the  resolution  before  us  pro- 
poses to  ignore  the  financial  hardships 
facing  many  of  our  Nation's  households 
and  businesses. 

Passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 50  would  undermine  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  cope  with  our 
budget  and  economic  problems.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  first  resolution  shows 
how  unrealistic  this  "pro  forma"  reso- 
lution really  is.  For  example,  the  first 
resolution  contemplates  a  deficit  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  of  under  $40  billion,  while 
a  current  White  House  estimate  places 
the  fiscal  year  1982  deficit  at  over  $100 
billion.  Most  economists  predict  that  un- 
employment will  top  9  percent,  but  this 
resolution  assumes  only  7.2-percent 
imemployment. 

Many  participants  in  this  debate  have 
acknowledged  the  lack  of  substance  in 
this  resolution,  but  have  argued  that  its 
passage  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Yet  the  timetable  and  deadlines  in- 
cluded in  the  act  should  not  be  regarded 
as  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  a 
means  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  on  eco- 
nomic policy.  Congress  would  be  reneg- 
ing on  its  responsibilities  in  the  budget 
process  if  it  does  not  make  a  greater 
effort  in  devising  a  budget  policy  that 
reflects  current  realities. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
This  is  a  tempting  amendment  because 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  are  impossible 


to  disagree  with.  I,  too,  want  to  bring 
down  interest  rates.  I.  too.  want  to  de- 
crease unemployment.  I,  too,  want  to 
bring  down  inflation. 

But.  then,  in  fine  sounding  language 
the  amendment  goes  on  to  read : 

Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Federal  outlays  be  reduced  and  the  Federal 
budget  be  brought  Into  balance  through 
spending  reductions  In  all  parts  of  the 
budget,  including  entitlement  programs,  and 
revenue  Increases  achieved  other  than 
through  changes  In  the  Accelerated  Cost 
Recovery  System  or  the  Individual  rate  re- 
ductions recently  enacted  In  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  amend- 
ment proposes  cutting  social  security 
and  medicare  and  medicaid  and  food 
stamps  and  a  host  of  other  programs  in 
order  that  we  preserve  the  tax  cuts  (or 
the  wealthiest  people  in  society. 

This  stands  any  notion  of  equity  on 
its  head  and  provides  further  confirma- 
tion, as  if  further  confirmation  was 
needed,  that  the  whole  thrust  of  the  Re- 
publican program  is  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  let  middle-income  families 
and  the  poor  fend  for  themselves. 

One  thing  which  this  amendment  has 
going  for  it.  however,  is  that  it  does  away 
with  the  notion  of  the  Trojan  Horse, 

Rather,  it  states  right  up  front  that 
tax  breaks  for  the  wealthy  are  the  new 
scared  cows  and  social  security  and  med- 
icare are  fair  game  for  budget  cutters. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  will  not,  as  the  administration 
apparently  wants  to  do,  go  imphased  by 
$150  billion  deficits.  But  I  will  not  sup- 
port a  program  which  reduces  the  deficit 
by  increasing  the  burdens  on  those  peo- 
ple and  regions  of  the  country  which  can 
least  afford  it.  The  road  to  a  healthy 
economy  will  mean  sacrifice,  but  this 
sacrifice  must  be  equitably  shared.  This 
amendment  simply  does  not  meet  this 
standard  of  basic  fairness.* 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  voting 
against  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  budget  resolution,  under  law, 
is  to  establish  the  basic  fiscal  policy  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  following 
year. 

This  resolution  fails  to  establish  any 
real  spending,  tax,  or  deficit  policy  for 
our  Government.  Because  of  disagree- 
ments within  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  present  an  up-to-date  realistic 
economic  plan,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  presented,  without  recommendation, 
a  "pro  forma"  budget  resolution  that 
simply  reaflBrms  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  May. 

I  was  one  of  20  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  first  budget  resolution  In 
May.  Events  since  that  time  have  only 
reinforced  my  conviction  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  was  faulty,  unrealis- 
tic and  ill-conceived.  For  that  reason  I 
shall  not  vote  now  to  reafftrm  a  budget 
resolution  which  I  opposed  in  May. 

In  voting  against  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution in  May.  I  noted  that  the  resolu- 
tion assumed  both  rapid  economic 
growth  and  a  sharp  decrease  in  Infla- 
tion during  the  coming  year.  At  that 
time  I  said: 


Building  a  Federal  budget  on  a  founda- 
tion that  assumes  rapid  economic  growth 
and  a  simultaneous  sharp  decrease  In  in- 
flation Is  like  building  a  house  of  cards. 

Even  a  breeze  of  economic  reality  will 
collapse  this  fragile  structure,  and  out  of 
the  debris  will  arise  another  huge  Federal 
government  deficit. 

During  the  past  6  months,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration's  economic 
house  of  cards  has  been  struck,  not  by  a 
breeze  but  a  hurricane  of  economic  real- 
ity. Instead  of  rapid  economic  growth, 
we  are  sliding  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
severe  economic  recession. 

Instead  of  a  $37  billion  Federal  deficit, 
as  projected  in  the  May  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  administration  now  says  the 
1982  budget  deficit  will  be  more  than 
$100blUion. 

This  ballooning  Federal  Government 
deficit  is  not  the  result  of  the  follies  of 
past  administrations.  The  growing  Fed- 
eral Government  debt  is  the  result  of  an 
economic  recession  caused  entirely  by 
the  administration's  tight  money,  high 
interest  rate  policies.  The  deficit  Is  the 
result  of  a  tax  cut  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress that  was  entirely  too  big. 

The  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
adopted  in  May  did  not  face  economic 
realities.  The  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  we  are  now  considering  does 
not  face  economic  realities. 

The  American  people  are  now  facing 
the  economic  realities  of  increasing  un- 
employment, continued  high  interest 
rates,  business  bankruptcies,  and.  in- 
stead of  r^pid  economic  growth,  a  de- 
clining gross  national  product. 

It  is  time  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  also  face  economic  realities, 
and  fashion  a  Government  fiscal  policy 
based  on  the  real  world  and  not  wishful 
thinking,  or  imtried  and  untested  eco- 
nomic theories. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  voting 
against  this  so-called  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  I  do  so,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  manages  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  a  surrender,  an  abdication,  and  a 
travesty.  Those  are  strong  words — but 
the  proof  of  them  is  loud  and  clear  and 
unmistakable  in  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion before  us. 

The  surrender,  Mr.  President,  is  its 
admission  that  Reagonomics  has  faUed. 
In  conceding  approaching  deficits  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  billion  of  dollars,  un- 
employment rates  we  have  not  experi- 
enced since  the  Great  Depression,  a  re- 
cession likely  to  last  for  months  at  a 
minimum,  and  near  collapse  for  much  of 
the  American  small  business,  farming, 
housing,  and  automobile  industries,  this 
resolution  demonstrates  that  the  wrong- 
headed  policies  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration have  no  chance  of  success. 

In  fact  the  resolution  calls  for  the 
Budget  Committee  to  submit  a  new  plan 
of  recovery — a  blatant,  if  tacit,  admission 
that  what  we  have  now  simply  cannot 
work. 

If  that  surrender  were  accompanied  by 
a  willingness  to  confront  reality  and  undo 
some  of  the  mistakes  the  Senate  has  rati- 
fied this  year,  it  might  be  worth  support- 
ing. But  this  resolution  is  a  pronounce- 
ment that  we  abdicate  that  responsi- 
biUty. 


Instead  it  merely  expresses  the  pious 
wish  that  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Committee  come  up  with  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  the  disastrous  shape  of  the 
economy.  Wishing,  Mr.  President,  will 
not  make  it  so. 

Finally,  this  resolution  is  a  travesty — 
a  grotesque  parody  of  reality.  In  re- 
afiBrming  the  figures  for  budget  author- 
ity, anticipated  revenues,  a  projection  of 
the  public  debt,  and  so  forth  that  ap- 
peared in  the  first  budget  concurrent 
resolution,  we  give  technical  endorsement 
to  a  view  of  the  world  that  not  even  the 
most  fanatical  supply-side  true  believer 
gazing  at  the  rosiest  possible  scenario 
would  confuse  with  reality.  Those  num- 
bers are  now  stone-age  fossils  with  no 
spark  of  life  or  meaning. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Senate 
to  pass  this  resolution  would  be  to  abuse 
the  budget  process  one  more  time  in  a 
year  when  it  has  been  employed  to  per- 
vert our  priorities,  severely  weaken  im- 
portant congressional  institutions,  and 
corrupt  the  American  economy.  Let  me 
review  this  year's  record  to  show  why 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  hope  to  put  dis- 
cussion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
50,  the  second  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1982,  in  its  proper  perspective,  I 
believe  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning. 
By  the  beginning,  I  mean  the  extraordi- 
nary shift  of  fiscal  priorities  advocated 
by  candidate  Res^an  and  passed  intact 
and  signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan. 

During  his  campaign,  and  later  after, 
he  was  inaugurated,  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  "program  for  economic  recov- 
ery" consisting  of  four  general  points. 
As  the  President's  February  18.  1981 
message  describes  it.  that  program  con- 
sists of: 

A  budget  reform  plan  to  cut  the  rate 
of  growth  in  Federal  sepnding: 

A  series  of  proposals  to  reduce  person- 
al Income  tax  rates  by  10  percent  a  year 
over  3  years  and  to  create  jobs  by  ac- 
celerating depreciation  for  business  In- 
vestment in  plant  equipment; 

A  far-reaching  program  in  regulatory 
relief;  and 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  a  new  commitment  to  a 
monetary  policy  that  will  restore  a  stable 
currency  and  healthy  financial  markets. 

The  President  writes: 

Taken  together.  I  believe  these  proposals 
will  put  the  nation  on  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent course — a  course  leading  to  lees  infla- 
tion, more  growth,  and  a  brighter  future  for 
all  of  our  cltlsens. 

If  Congress  adopted  this  economic 
program,  the  February  message  stated 
we  could  look  forward  to  a  glorious  re- 
vival of  American  economic  strength. 
Real  gross  national  product  would  grow 
by  4.2  percent  in  1982.  5  percent  in 
1983.  4.5  percent  in  1984,  and  so  on. 
Budget  deficits  would  fall  steadily  and 
dramatically— to  45  bUlion  in  1982,  23 
billion  in  1983,  and  vre  would  have  a  sur- 
plus of  0.5  billion  in  1984. 

Unemployment  would  also  fall  steadily 
smd  dramatically,  to  7.2  percent  in  1982, 
6.6  percent  in  1983,  6.4  percent  in  1984. 
6  percent  in  1985  and  5.6  percent  in  1986. 

In  addition  to  rapid  growth  and  de- 
clining   unemployment — some    sk^tics 


might  say  In  spite  of  such  growth 
and  declining  unemployment — inflation 
would  also  fall  steadily  and  dramati- 
cally. The  Consumer  Price  Index  would 
increase  by  8.3  percent  in  1982,  down 
from  the  predicted  11.1  percent  in  1981, 
6.2  percent  in  1983.  5.5  i>ercent  in  1984, 
4.7  percent  in  1985.  and  4.2  percent  in 
1986. 

In  short,  adoption  of  this  program 
would  achieve  truly  miraculous  results. 

Productivity  would  increase  sharply. 
Real  incomes  grow.  Standards  of  living 
would  rise.  The  value  of  the  dollar  over- 
seas would  be  enhanced,  interest  rates 
would  6iao,  international  financial  mar- 
kets would  stabilize,  and  the  global  econ- 
omy itself  would  enter  a  new  era  of 
noninfiationary  growth. 

Truly  a  miracle.  Economic  Nirvana. 

Now  that  the  objectives  of  the  program 
were  made  clear,  the  time  came  to  imple- 
ment the  game  plan  to  secure  adoption 
of  this  program.  Administration  spokes- 
men, such  as  the  director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  others,  presented  the  administra- 
tion's case  skillfully,  eloquently,  and  in 
most  cases,  persuasively. 

Moreover,  the  timetable  for  completion 
of  the  budget  process  was  changed.  Rec- 
onciliation, first  used  during  the  Carter 
administration  as  a  means  to  achieve 
savings  after  passage  of  the  second 
budget  resolution,  was  "fast-tracked" 
onto  the  fioor  before  consideration  of  the 
first  budget  resolution,  the  authoriza- 
tions process  and  the  appropriations 
process.  The  saving  required  by  tiie 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  were 
unprecedented — over  $140  billion  over  a 
3 '/2 -year  period — and  placed  effective 
Umits  on  what  could  be  spent  In  not  just 
1  year,  but  over  3  years. 

In  mandating  these  savings,  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act  went  far  beyond  mere 
numbers  and  included  substantive 
changes  in  the  law  governing  such  ex- 
penditures— a  responsibility  normally 
held  by  the  authorizing  committees.  The 
result  was  effective  emasculation  of  the 
authorizing  committees  and  their  sub- 
jugation to  the  decisions  of  OMB  and  the 
Budget  Committees. 

Later  on  during  the  budget  process, 
during  the  appropriations  process,  it 
eventually  became  clear  that  the  inaJoil- 
ity  of  Congress  to  simultaneously  adhere 
to  the  limits  posed  by  reconciliation,  and, 
therefore,  the  first  budget  resolution,  and 
satisfy  each  Member's  priorities  would 
require  passage  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion simply  to  keep  the  Government  In 
full  operation.  Continuing  resolutions 
are  nothing  new — it  has  been  observed 
by  some  that  the  deadlock  has  become 
something  of  an  annual  custom.  How- 
ever, this  year  the  situation  took  on  new 
dimensions.  After  late-night  last-minute 
sessions,  and  despite  apparent  assurances 
to  the  majority's  leadership  that  the  con- 
tinuous resolution  conference  report  for 
fiscal  year  1982  provided  an  acceptable 
degree  of  spending  restraint,  the  Presi- 
dent proceeded  to  veto  the  conference 
report.  Why?  The  conference  report 
saved  $400  million  more  than  the  Senate 
version  which  the  administration  claimed 
was  acceptable  only  a  few  days  earlier. 
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The  answer  was  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  interested  in  the  actual  sav- 
ings per  se,  but  rather  the  priorities  re- 
flected in  that  resolution.  Specifically, 
the  administration's  reservations,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  OMB  Director's  talking 
points  on  the  continuing  resolution,  per- 
tained to  their  view  that  too  much  was 
being  spent  domestically  and  too  little 
was  being  spent  on  foreign  assistance. 

Despite  these  reservations,  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  nationwide  airways  and 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  veto  the 
continuing  resolution,  and  thereby  shut 
down  much  of  the  Federal  Government 
temporarily  because  this  free-spending 
Congress  could  not  get  its  act  together. 

Even  more  amazing  was  the  rationale 
used  by  Members  of  the  majority  party 
who  voted  for  the  conference  report. 
They  claimed  that  they  were  going  to 
support  it  because  it  was  so  bad  that  they 
could  not  wait  for  the  President  to 
veto  it. 

So  now  we  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  force  through  December  15,  by 
which  we  must  repeat  this  charade  in  or- 
der to  pass  a  resolution  that,  hopefully, 
will  keep  the  Government  Operating 
through  fiscal  year  1982. 

So  much  for  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  committee. 

And  today,  we  are  considering  passage 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  resolu- 
tion is  two  pages,  count  them,  two  pages 
long,  contains  absolutely  no  specifics, 
and  is  inherently  contradictory.  There 
are  two  sections  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  50.  Section  1  merely  reaffirms 
the  first  budget  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  115,  97th  Congress, 
which  is  based  on  economic  assumptions 
clearly  refuted  in  the  first  finding  at 
section  2.  That  finding  acknowledges  pro- 
jected deficits  in  the  range  of  $76  to  $92 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $96  to  $136 
billion  in  1983.  and  $103  to  $165  billion 
in  1984. 

The  first  budget  resolution,  in  con- 
trast, differed  little  from  the  adminis- 
tration's original  assumptions  in  its  pro- 
jection of  future  deficits — $37.6  billion 
in  1982.  $19.1  billion  in  1983,  and  a  $1.05 
billion  surplus  in  1984. 

I  must  oppose  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  50  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  it  represents  a  clear  abdication 
of  budgetary  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Budget  Committees  and  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  By  failing  to  acknowledge  the 
fantastic  nature  of  the  assumptions  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  and  motions, 
and  make  the  appropriate  corrections, 
this  resolution  continues  the  dramatic 
departure  from  economic  reality  begun 
in  February. 

Second,  the  priorities  Implicit  In  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  arc  by  definition 
the  same  as  those  embodied  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  Too  much  cut 
from  housing,  infrastructure,  and  other 
useful  programs,  not  enough  cut  in  waste 
In  both  the  civilian  and  military  sectors. 
If  citizens  should  be  adequately  housed, 
our  cities  revitalized,  our  transportation 
systems  maintained,  and  our  children 
nurtured.  Congress  should  not  ratify 
these  priorities. 


Third,  it  compromises  the  Integrity  of 
the  budget  process  itself.  In  passing  rec- 
onciliation, we  luidercut  the  authoriz- 
ing committees.  In  falling  back  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  we  negated  the  ef- 
forts of  the  appropriations  committees. 
And  now,  we  seem  to  be  finishing  the 
job  by  neutralizing  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Given  this  sequence  of  events,  just 
what  role  does  our  committee  system 
have  left  to  fulfill?  If  we  continue  along 
the  path,  the  American  people  may  very 
well  ask  why  Congress  even  bothers  with 
a  budget  process.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  was  passed,  in  large 
measure,  as  a  response  to  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  executive  branch.  By 
adopting  that  act,  Congress  stated  that 
it  could,  and  should,  exercise  responsi- 
bility and  control  over  the  budget. 

This  year,  despite  marathon  hearings 
on  proposed  drastic  revisions  in  all  areas, 
we  wind  up  with  a  continuing  resolution 
which  rendered  all  of  those  efforts  use- 
less and  a  second  budget  resolution,  the 
substance  of  which  ignores  everything 
that  has  hawpened  since  passage  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  nearly  7  months 
ago. 

Despite  the  glorious  prospects  held 
out  by  the  administration  as  a  national 
reward  for  passage  of  its  economic  pro- 
gram, signs  point  to  a  considerably  dif- 
ferent future. 

Interest  rates.  Instead  of  falling,  rose 
after  adoption  of  the  program.  Only  re- 
cently, when  It  became  clear  that  a  re- 
cession, with  rising  unemployment, 
would  reduce  credit  demand  sharply,  did 
Interest  rates  begin  to  fall  off. 

The  administration's  early  predictions 
of  declining  deficits  and  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
side, and  now.  the  administration  has  re- 
versed course  and  stated  that  concern 
about  deficits  which,  by  Its  own  esti- 
mates, will  exceed  $160  billion  In  1984,  Is 
"misplaced."  Whatever  happened  to 
"crowding  out"?  Does  the  administra- 
tion not  believe  that  Government  bor- 
rowing In  credit  markets  adds  to  Interest 
rates  and  inflation?  Do  they  not  believe 
that  large  deficits  will  worsen  the  scar- 
city and  cost  of  credit  to  smaller  busi- 
nesses, farmers,  homebullders,  home- 
buyers,  and  every  one  else  who  depends 
on  credit?  Has  the  President  swung  full 
circle  on  his  earlier  and  often  stated  be- 
lief that  the  Government  has  "lived  be- 
yond its  means"  for  too  long? 

Does  the  President  realize  that  his  own 
administration's  deficits  will  Increase,  by 
nearly  half,  the  size  of  the  200-year-old. 
trUllon  dollar  national  debt  accumulated 
to  date? 

I  hope  that  the  administration  is  able 
to  answer  these  questions  not  onlv  with 
words,  but  with  actions  that  will  prove 
beneficial  to  all  Americans  and  truly 
move  us  toward  those  attractive  goals  so 
clearly  and  eloquently  described  in  its 
February  message. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sup- 
porting the  amendment  by  the  Budget 
Committee  chairman.  Senator  Domenici, 
becau'^e  I  believe  it  moves  us  in  the  right 
direction,  toward  a  more  coherent  and 
balanced  budget  plan  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  beyond. 


I  share  the  chairman's  disappointment 
that  his  committee  was  unable  to  provide 
the  Senate  with  such  a  plan  at  this  time, 
In  spite  of  his  determined  leadership  and 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Hollings,  the 
ranking  member.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended, however,  for  focusing  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  on  the  need  for  further 
spending  restraint  and  the  elimination  of 
tax  loopholes. 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  disagree 
that  Congress  should  take  prompt  action 
to  deal  with  our  continuing  economic 
problems.  The  fact  Is  that  we  have  been 
taking  action  all  year  long — very  timely 
and  dramatic  action — to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  imtangllng  our  Federal  budget 
mess,  and  strengthening  our  economy 
through  tax  cuts.  The  naked  truth  is  that 
this  job  has  only  just  begun,  and  the  most 
difficult  tasks  are  still  ahead. 

Clearly,  the  pressure  is  still  on  for  fur- 
ther budget  cuts  in  1983  and  1984.  It  is 
my  belief  that  defense  spending  will  have 
to  bear  Its  fair  share  of  the  cuts.  Mr. 
President,  "fair  share"  means  a  lot  more 
than  the  paltry  1  percent  defense  spend- 
ing slowdown  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  September. 

Federal  spending  for  fiscal  year  1984 
has  already  been  reduced  an  estimated 
$50  billion  through  congressional  action 
this  year.  Limiting  the  budget  to  20 '/2 
percent  of  GNP,  as  called  for  in  the 
Domenlcl  amendment,  will  require  addi- 
tional cuts  of  about  $40  billion.  I  do  not 
believe  that  our  domestic  programs  can 
absorb  those  cuts  alone,  and  I  would  urge 
the  administration  to  recognize  that 
achieving  this  goal  will  require  a  hard 
look  at  unnecessary  and  extravagant 
military  spending. 

To  hold  our  domestic  programs,  from 
food  stamps  to  social  security,  account- 
able, for  waste  and  abuse,  while  letting 
the  military  budget  go  unscrutlnlzed.  Is 
unfair  to  the  American  people. 

In  addition,  I  support  the  notion  set 
forth  in  this  amendment  that  revenues 
wil  be  raised,  where  needed,  to  help  fill 
the  budget  gap  in  1983  and  1984.  I  dis- 
agree, however,  with  the  language 
exempting  certain  business  tax  breaks 
from  congressional  review. 

It  Is  highly  possible  that  the  combina- 
tion accelerated  cost  recovery  and  cer- 
tainly the  leasing  provisions  of  the  1981 
Tax  Act  will  have  to  be  examined  for 
abuses  and  unintended  effects.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  areas  In  the  so-called 
"tax  expenditure"  budget  that  can  be 
tightened  to  provide  revenue. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  by  1984  special  deduc- 
tions, credits  and  exclusions  in  the  tax 
code  will  amoimt  to  over  $350  billion.  In 
the  last  3  years,  this  part  of  the  budget 
has  ballooned  by  an  average  of  almost  23 
percent  aimually,  compared  to  direct 
spending  increases  of  13.6  percent  a  year. 

The  only  way  Congress  can  afford  to 
provide  tax  rate  cuts  for  all  Americans, 
Mr.  President,  is  If  we  can  make  swne 
progress  toward  closing  the  loopholes  en- 
joyed by  only  a  few. 

I  believe  that  the  budget  and  tax 
cutting  legislation  now  In  place  Is  going 
in  the  right  direction.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  correct  our  course  where  it 
becomes  necessary,  but  above  all,  we 
must  not  be  afraid  to  continue  this  diffi- 


cult process  of  bringing  our  Federal 
spending  and  taxing  programs  into 
proper  balance. 

VOTE    ON    JOHNSTON    UP    AMEMDMSNT    NO.    773 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:10  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Johnston  amendment,  No.  773. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45. 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  463  Leg.] 
TEAS— 48 


Baucu* 

Eagleton 

ICetzenbaum 

Bentwn 

Exoa 

Mitchell 

Bld«n 

VorA 

Uoynthan 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pdl 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Piyor 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Inoiiye 

Riegle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackaon 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

SttMer 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

StennU 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Taongaa 

Cranston 

Leviii 

WUUams 

DeConclni 

Long 

Zorlnaky 

DlXOD 

Mat«un«g« 

Dodd 

Melcher 
NATS— 62 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Andrews 

Hattteld 

Presrier 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Baker 

Haiyskawa 

Quayle 

Boschwltz 

HelnE 

Rorth 

Chafee 

Heluis 

Rudmao 

Oochmn 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Ooben 

Jepaen 

Simpaon 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Spectw 

Danforth 

Karten 

Stafford 

Denton 

L&aalt 

Stevena 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Thunnond 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Tower 

East 

McOIure 

WaUop 

O&rn 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Oorton 

NlcUes 

Graasley 

Packwood 

Goldwater 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Huddleston         Weicker 


So  Mr.  Johnston's  amendment  (UP 
No.  773)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  DOMENICI  tTP  AMENDMENT  NO.  772, 
AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  question  now  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (UP  amend- 
ment No.  772)  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hod- 
DLESTON)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  47.  as  follows : 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  464  Leg.] 
TEAS— 60 


Abdnor 

Andrew* 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwltz 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Chafee 
Oochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 


Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

BunUck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Caoncn 

ChUes 

Cranston 

DeConclni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

E8«leton 

Exon 


cam 

OortOD 

Oraailey 

Hatch 

Batflrtd 

Hawkins 

Haymkawa 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Kaasebaum 

Kaatan 

LaxaU 

Lugar 

MatUas 

Mattitngly 

UcOlure 

NATS— 47 

Oleiui 

Hart 

Heam 

Hetnz 

Hdlings 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Johnaton 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metaeotoaum 


Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Percy 

Preaaier 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Rudman 

SchnUtt 

Simpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevena 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Wssner 


MItchdl 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sar  banes 

Saoaer 

Stannls 

Tsongaa 

WUUams 

Zorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Goldwater  Huddleston         Weicker 

So  Mr.  DoMENici's  amendment  (UP 
No.  772).  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wluch  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE    ON     SECOND    CONCBESSIONAL     BUOCrr 
RESOLXmON,     AS     AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistcuit  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  48.  as  follows : 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

465  Leg.] 

TEAS— 49 

Abdnor 

D'Amato 

Hawkins 

Andrews 

Danforth 

Hay&kawa 

Armstrong 

Denton 

Heinz 

Baker 

Dole 

Helms 

Boschwltz 

Domenlcl 

Jepaen 

Byrd. 

Durenberger 

Kaasebaum 

Harn,'  P..  Jr. 

East 

Kasten 

Chafee 

Gam 

Laxalt 

Cochran 

Gorton 

Lugar 

Cohen 

Hatfldd 

Mathlas 

MatUntlT 

Proxmlre 

Stevens 

MoClure 

Quayle 

Symms 

MurkowAl 

Rudman 

Thurmond 

Nlckles 

Schmltt 

Tower 

packwood 

Simpaon 

Wallop 

Percy 

Spaetar 
Stafford 

NATS— 48 

Warner 

Baucua 

Ford 

MaiclHr 

Bentaen    - 

Glenn 

Metsenbaum 

Bldcn 

Oraariey 

MltcheU 

Boren 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Rinm 

Bumpem 

Hallln 

FW 

Burdlck 

Htrillngs 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Randoipb 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Rlegie 

Chiles 

Jackaon 

Both 

Cmnatoa 

Johnston 

Sarbwiea 

DeConclni 

Ksnnedy 

Saaaer 

Dixon 

Leahy 

StennU 

Dodd 

Levin 

Taoncpas 

Kagleton 

Long 

WlUlams 

Exon 

Mataunaga 

Zortniky 

Goldwater 


NOT  VOTING — 3 
Buddlaatoa        Welcksr 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  rss.  so 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Hotue  of  Bep- 
resentatives  concurring).  Tbat  pursuant  to 
section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  most  recently  agreed  to  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  1982  (H  Con.  Res.  116. 
Ninety-seventh  Congreas)  Is  hereby  re- 
affirmed. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  that — 

Whereas  the  current  budget  projections 
as  for  large  deficits  In  the  range  of  •76.000.- 
000.000  to  •92.000.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1982; 
In  the  range  of  •96.000.000.000  to  •136.000.- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983:  and  In  the  range 
of  •103,000.000,000  to  •165,000.000,000  In  the 
fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Whereas  these  large  deficits  are  a  primary 
cause  of  the  hUtorlcally  high  Interest  rat«s 
now  prevailing:  and 

Whereas  these  Interest  rates  are  bringing 
many  small  businessmen,  the  automobile  In- 
dustry, farmers,  and  the  housing  sector  near 
collapse;  and 

Whereas  the  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  8  per  centum  and  Is  likely  to  increase 
further;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  has  entered  Into  a 
recession  which  could  last  for  many  months: 

Now  therefore  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  economic  crisis  now  facing  the 
American  people  Is  so  severe  that  solutions 
must  be  found  Immediately;  and 

Purther.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  submit  a  plan  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  bring  Interest  rates  down, 
to  decrease  unemployment,  to  decrease  sub- 
stantially Inflation,  and  to  balance  the 
budget  In  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Presidential  guidance  and  leadership  Is  es- 
sential to  reach  these  goals. 

Sec.  3.  Purther,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  prompt  congressional  action  Is  re- 
quired to  bring  Interest  rates  down,  decrease 
unemployment,  decrease  substantially  Infla- 
tion, and  to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  year 
1984:  therefore.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Budget  Committee  report  no  later 
than  March  31.  1982,  a  combined  revised 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  proposed  first  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
which  resolution  shall  also  contain  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  that  shall  balance  reve- 
nues and  outlays; 

Purther.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Federal  outlays  be  reduced  and  the  Federal 
budget  be  balanced  through  spending  reduc- 
tions In  all  parts  of  the  budget.  Including 
entitlement  programs,  and  revenue  Increases 
achieved  other  than  through  changes  In  the 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  or  the  Indi- 
vidual rate  reductions  recently  enacted  In 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act;  and 
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Further,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  plan  to  be  submitted  by  the  committee 
should  be  a  balanced  plan  which  provides  for 
Federal  outlays  no  greater  than  20  Vi  per 
centum  of  gross  national  product  In  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor.  He  is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 


this  field,  if  that  reassurance  from  me 
would  alter  his  views  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  always  has  the  abil- 
ity to  get  my  attention  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time,  that  statement  has  just 
gotten  my  attention,  but  I  would  like  to 
reserve  my  right  to  object  for  a  few 
moments.  Give  me  a  few  moments  before 
I  agree  to  that  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  a  reasonable 
request.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of  that 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  withdraw  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

FARM    BILL    CONTERENCE     REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  farm  bill  conference  report,  which 
has  now  been  completed  and  on  which 
the  Senate  acts  first,  sometime  later  this 
afternoon.  It  appears  now  that,  because 
of  clerical  requirements,  that  will  not  be 
possible.  I  would  like  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  that  it  will  be  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill  conference  report  sometime  in  the 
morning.  We  have  not  yet  agreed  on  a 
convening  hour  or  a  time  to  proceed  to 
that  measure,  but  I  would  expect  that 
on  tomorrow  we  would  take  up,  first,  the 
farm  bill  conference  report,  and  then, 
after  that,  the  Department  of  Justice 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon,  I  believe 
that  the  luifinished  business  would  be 
the  State,  Justice,  Commerce  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQUEST — H.R.    4121 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  un- 
finished business  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, it  may  be  temporarily  displaced  and 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  calendar  order  276,  H.R.  4121,  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act,  1982. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  we  let  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, to  be  immediately  displaced  in 
favor  of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service, 
and  General  Government  Appropriations 
Act,  1982,  H.R.  4121. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
note  that  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  one 
of  the  principal  areas  of  disagreement 
on  this  measure  will  not  be  asserted,  that 
is,  any  significant  change  in  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  or  the  laws  related 
to  it.  Indeed.  I  know  of  no  FEC  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  has  a  special  interest  in 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
finished  business.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resiune  consideration  of  the  im- 
flnished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  ^^^^^^^^ 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
item  of  business  which  I  understand  is 
important  to  transact. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  clear 
the  nominations  of  W.  Proctor  Scarboro 
and  Ralph  Ball  to  be  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board?  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  I  would  hope  to  proceed 
to  that  item  momentarily. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  of  W. 
Proctor  Scarboro  and  Ralph  Ball  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  which  nominations  were  reported 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  earlier  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Ralph  Ball  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
that  the  Senate  has  given  its  consent  to 
these  nominations.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATION  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor.  

DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUS- 
TICE, AND  STATE.  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  4169.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker). 


FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  W.  Proctor  Scarboro 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  un- 
der rule  XXn,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  Hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  Wll  (H.R.  4169)  Commerce,  JusUce. 
State,   Appropriations. 

Jesse  Helms,  Paul  Laxalt.  Orrln  O.  Hatch. 
S  I.  Hayakawa,  James  A.  McClure,  John 
Warner,  Don  Nlckles.  James  Abdnor.  Charles 
Grassley.  John  P.  East,  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
Peter  V.  Domenlcl.  Mack  Mattlngly.  Bob 
Dole,  Steven  Symms,  and  David  Boren. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  at  some  length  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  others  on  the  schedule 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  tomorrow. 
In  a  moment,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  turn  to  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  218,  the  Melcher  school  lunch 
resolution  After  we  complete  that.  Mr. 
President,  I  expect  that  only  routine 
business  will  be  transacted  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day.  I  would  expect,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  Melcher  resolution. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
that  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  turn  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tiion  bill.  I  shall  have  a  further  request 
to  make  in  a  few  moments,  as  soon  as 
the  exact  language  of  the  request  that 
I  shall  propound  has  been  reduced  to 
writing. 

NUTRITIONAL  GOALS  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senatef  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  218,  the  Melcher  school  lunch 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  218)  retain- 
ing nutritional  goals  In  the  sebool  lunch 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  beginning  on  line  I,  strike 
"regulations  for": 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  "In 
effect  as  of  September  26,  1981,"; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  20 
minutes  equally  divided  for  debate  on 
this  resolution  and  that  no  amendments 
other  than  the  amendments  with  which 
the  resolution  was  reported  be  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
trol of  the  time  will  be  in  the  usual  form. 
On  this  side,  it  will  be  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Zor- 
nrsKT,  Dixon,  and  Pell  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  unanimously  Senate 
Resolution  218. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  It  Is 
straight-forward.  It  says  that  despite  the 
budget  cuts  made  this  year — despite  the 
belt  tightening  that  is  going  on  in  Wash- 
ington and  at  the  local  level — the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  believes  it  is  essen- 
tial to  retain  the  goal  that  each  school 
lunch  provide  children  with  one-third  of 
the  recommended  dietary  allowances  of 
nutrients  for  children,  as  established  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  maintenance  of  the  goal  does  not 
affect  Federal  fimding.  There  are  many 
types  of  nutritious  food  to  meet  the  goal. 
The  variety  of  foods  available  to  the 
local  schools  that  are  nutritious  can  be 
used. 

Since  1946,  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  has  required  that  lunches  offered  by 
schools  participating  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program  meet  minimum 
nutritional  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  World  War 
n,  so  many  young  men  were  rejected  for 
military  service  that  the  Nation  re- 
sponded with  a  need  for  a  child  nutrition 
conscience.  Part  of  that  conscience  con- 
sensus was  the  enactment  of  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  has  applied 
the  theory  that  the  lunches  should  aim  to 
provide,  over  a  period  of  time,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances  (RDA)  for  children  as 
specified  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  determination  of  the  goal 
of  one-tlilrd  RDA  was  simply  derived 
from  the  assumption  that  lunch,  as  one 
of  the  three  daily  meals  should  con- 
tribute approximately  one-third  of  the 
daily  food  intake  requirements.  That  goal 
was  and  is  valid.  It  is  not  just  a  dream, 
it  is  attainable  and  we  must  not  aban- 
don it.  We  have  achieved  much — the 
Field  FoundaticMi  study  found  that  mal- 
nutrition has  been  largely  eradicated. 
Tlw  child  nutrition  programs — prin- 
cipally the  school  lunch  program — 
brought  this  into  reality.  Let  us  not 
abandon  this  success  for  coming  genera- 
tions of  children. 

To  assist  school  personnel  in  planning 
menus  that  meet  the  program's  nutri- 
tional goal,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture established  by  regulation  Federal 
patterns  that  specified  minimum  quan- 
tity requirements  for  the  five  basic  food 
components  of  a  meal  (meat  and  meat 
alternates,  vegetables,  fruit,  bread  and 
bread  alternates,  and  milk).  The  pat- 
terns have,  over  the  years,  been  revised 
to  reflect  new  nutritional  knowledge. 
The  Department  has,  in  reviewing  the 
revising  regulations  in  the  past,  expressly 
recognized  that  nutritional  needs  of  chil- 
dren  vary,   and  accordingly,   that   the 


minimum  requirements  must  provide 
flexibility  to  school  personnel  providing 
meals  under  the  lunch  program.  Most 
recently  the  Department  revised  meal 
pattern  requirements  in  1980  to  bring 
them  in  line  with  revisions  in  the  RDA. 
But  to  lower  the  goal  now  in  basic  nutri- 
tion language  is  just  "pap."  There  Is  an 
abundance  of  food — indeed  a  variety  of 
foods  available  at  low  cost  to  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  and  continue  the  goal. 

Since  1946,  Congress  has  felt  it  was  im- 
portant that  America's  schoolchildren 
receive  the  nutrition  they  need  in  their 
school  lunches,  in  order  to  promote  edu- 
cational achievement.  The  two  have  al- 
ways gone  together.  A  hungry  child  with- 
out adequate  nutrition  will  not  leam  up 
to  his  or  her  capacity. 

Earlier  this  year.  President  Reagan 
proposed  $1.9  billion  In  child  nutrition 
budget  cuts.  Congress  enacted  $1.5  billion 
in  reductions,  which  is  a  3S-percent  cut 
in  Federal  contributions. 

Even  as  modifled  from  the  President's 
proposals,  the  child  nutrition  cuts  en- 
acted by  Congress  were  too  deep.  They 
have  resulted  in  parents  and  children 
across  the  Nation  paying  significantly 
higher  prices  for  less  food. 

USDA's  proposed  regulations  of  Sep- 
tember 4  were  an  attempt  to  lower  the 
costs  of  producing  a  school  lunch.  Many 
school  lunch  administrators  fear  that  the 
cost  of  lunches  will  be  so  high  that  there 
will  be  a  wholesale  dropout  from  the  pro- 
gram by  middle-income  children. 

While  some  parts  of  these  regulations 
were  helpful,  they  went  much  too  far. 

The  regulations  had  no  nutritional 
basis.  They  were  proposed  only  to  cut 
costs.  They  were  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 818  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  which  requires  that 
cost  savings  be  achieved  "without  im- 
pairing the  nutritional  value  of  such 
meals." 

The  regulations  undermined  public 
confidence  in  the  nutritional  value  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  USDA  admits  In 
its  regulations  that  the  changes  in  cred- 
iting guidelines — such  as  counting  ketch- 
up and  relish  as  vegetables— will  not 
achieve  significant  savings.  If  this  is  the 
case,  why  undermine  public  credibility 
In  the  program?  And  one  of  the  basic 
missions  of  the  program — nutrition  edu- 
cation— will  be  undermined. 

The  regulations  would  have  cut  milk 
portions  standards  so  that  growing  chil- 
dren would  only  get  three-fourths  of  a 
glass  of  milk.  Particularly  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  special  milk  program  this 
year,  many  children  may  get  only  4  to  6 
ounces  of  milk  in  an  entire  school  day. 

The  regulations  had  a  particularly 
harsh  effect  on  poor  children.  Studies 
show  that  poor  children  receive  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  their  daily  nutrients 
from  the  school  lunch.  If  portions  are 
cut  as  proposed,  these  children  will  not 
be  able  to  make  up  for  the  loss — espe- 
cially given  the  deep  cuts  in  food  stamps 
and  AFDC  which  have  been  enacted. 

The  regulations  would  have  made  fu- 
ture cuts  In  the  school  lunch  programs 
easier  to  justify  because  the  nutritional 
foundation  of  the  program  would  have 
been  shaken. 
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OMB  Director  David  Stockman  did  us 
a  favor.  By  taking  the  regulations  to  the 
pubUc  press  and  scandalizing  them,  he 
effectively  killed  them. 

But  I  do  not  think  for  a  minute  that 
Mr.  Stockman  has  suddenly  become  a 
friend  of  the  program.  To  the  contrary, 
he  has  said  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  he  has  plans  for  more  cuts  in  the 
program.  I  think  we  have  already  cut  too 
much. 

I  have  done  a  survey  of  the  eflects  on 
the  school  lunch  program  in  Montana 
as  a  result  of  the  cuts  we  have  made  in 
the  program  this  year.  That  survey  shows 
15-  to  25-percent  decrease  in  student 
participation,  and  one  school  district  has 
had  a  40-percent  drop. 

The  reduction  in  participation  in  my 
State  is  attributed  directly  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  support — that  is,  in  the 
funding— and  the  resulting  increases  in 
the  prices  of  meals. 

The  Federal  Government  has  reim- 
bursed the  school  district  for  all  lunches 
served  and  the  reimbursement  has  been 
more  for  the  free  and  reduced  lunches 
for  poor  children,  but  the  successful  fi- 
nancing of  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Montana  has  depended  on  the  paying 
child— that  is,  the  children  who  pay  the 
full  amount  and  are  from  middle-  or 
upper-income  families. 

Meals  served  to  these  children  were  re- 
imbursed during  the  1980-81  school  year 
at  the  rate  of  18.5  cents  per  lunch  in  cash 
and  16  cents  in  commodities.  This  school 
year,  lunches  for  the  nonneedy  are  being 
reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  10.5  cents  in 
cash  and  11  cents  in  commodities.  That 
is  a  13 -cent  drop  in  reimbursement  from 
34.5  cents  to  21.5  cents.  As  we  all  know, 
food  costs  are  higher  than  they  were  last 
year. 

The  schools  not  only  had  to  come  up 
with  funds  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  13  cents,  but  they  also  had  to  make 
up  for  increased  costs  because  of  infla- 
tion. Schools  in  the  past  have  provided 
assistance  from  general  fund  budgets 
but  more  and  more  school  districts 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  provide  supple- 
mentary funds  for  the  lunch  program 
because  of  demands  on  the  general  fund 
budget  from  other  areas. 

Consequently,  the  paying  family  has 
had  to  pick  up  the  increased  costs.  In- 
creases in  meal  costs  for  this  school  year 
have  ranged  mainly  15  to  20  cents  a 
meal.  But  Missoula  Elementary  reported 
only  a  10-cent  increase,  apparently 
counting  on  a  district  subsidy  of  $140,000 
from  a  mill  levy  and  the  addition  of  an- 
other school  district  which  lowered  fixed 
costs.  Great  Palls  Elementary  and  High 
School  costs  to  paying  children  increased 
30  cents  per  meal  and  Ronan-Pablo  25 
cents. 

Another  influence  on  the  participation 
has  been  the  more  restrictive  formula 
used  for  determining  if  children  qualify 
for  free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

Traditionally,  the  major  participants 
in  the  school  lunch  have  been  children 
from  middle-income  families.  These 
families  are  finding  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  with  the  additional  15 
to  20  cents  a  lunch  ticket. 


Parents  with  children  in  the  rural 
Ronan-Pablo  schools  have  been  informed 
by  school  officials  that  more  students 
must  take  part  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram or  they  will  lose  it. 

In  a  memo  to  parents,  superintendent 
of  schools,  K.  William  Henry,  said  the 
program  ended  the  1980-81  school  year 
with  a  $7,500  deficit.  The  board  of  trust- 
ees placed  $13,612  in  general  fund  tax 
moneys  into  the  program  to  cover  the 
deficit  and  to  help  with  this  year's  pro- 
gram but  the  program  is  still  not  solvent. 
At  an  October  8  board  meeting  the 
trustees  decided  to  pay  another  $20,356 
in  general  funds  into  the  program. 

Federal  reimbursement  and  com- 
modity shipments  have  been  reduced 
and  student  participation  has  fallen  by 
25  percent. 

Henry  wrote: 

The  story  is  simply  that  this  cannot  go 
on.  The  payments  are  endangering  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  Account.  .  .  .  School  lunch  Is  not 
a  principal  function  of  a  school,  but  rather 
an  auxiliary  service.  As  an  auxiliary  service 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  endanger  the 
school's  principal  function. 

The  cost  to  the  child  of  the  reduced 
price  meals  was  raised  by  Congress  from 
20  cents  for  the  last  school  year  to  40 
cents  for  this  year. 

In  the  State's  largest  city,  Billings, 
prices  to  children  for  meals  increased  by 
20  cents  and  the  average  meals  served 
per  day  has  decreased  from  10,000  last 
year  to  7,000  this  year.  A  school  official 
told  us  that  another  significant  price  rise 
will  put  their  program  out  of  business. 

In  Great  Falls,  60,000  population, 
where  Anaconda  closed  its  copper  re- 
finery operation  a  year  ago  and  threw 
500  out  of  work,  meal  prices  went  up  30 
cents.  Participation  is  down  from  8,300 
last  year  to  6,700  this  year. 

In  Butte,  where  the  Anaconda  Co.  is 
the  largest  employer  and  is  suffering 
from  lower  copper  prices,  meal  prices  in- 
creased 20  cents  this  year  over  last. 
School  officials  called  the  situation 
touch  and  go,  explaining  that  the  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  closed  down  if  it 
does  not  pay  its  own  way.  They  said  effi- 
ciency can  only  accomplish  so  much  and 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  nothing 
more  can  be  achieved. 

Bozeman,  home  of  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, increased  its  prices  this  year  by 
15  cents  a  meal.  School  authorities  said 
they  will  need  more  commodities  to  keep 
costs  down.  They  said  parents  grumbled 
at  the  increase,  but  there  has  been  no 
loss  of  participation. 

Wolf  Point  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  by  a  split  vote  of  its  trustees, 
kept  its  paying  meal  prices  the  same  and 
also  its  reduced  price  meals.  It  subsidizes 
its  program  from  other  funds  and  says 
it  will  need  continued  Federal  support. 
In  nearby  Anaconda,  which  lost  1,200 
jobs  last  year  due  to  the  Anaconda  smelt- 
er closure,  elementary  and  high  school 
students  pay  the  same  meal  costs  as  last 
year,  60  cents  and  $1  respectively.  Dis- 
trict officials  said  they  will  try  to  con- 
tinue the  high  school  program  through 
this  school  year  although  participation 
is  down  by  40  percent. 


The  idea  of  substituting  catsup  and 
relish  for  vegetables,  cutting  down  on 
milk  portions  and  one  piece  of  bread 
without  butter  or  margarine  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  assures  that  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  lunches  will  be  no- 
where near  30  percent  of  recommended 
daily  allowances,  and  it  means  that  the 
quality  of  the  lunches  will  be  so  poor — 
so  tasteless,  that  more  and  more  paying 
students  will  be  driven  from  the  program. 
The  American  School  Food  Service  As- 
sociation, an  organization  of  school  lunch 
directors  and  child  nutritionists,  has 
found  in  a  survey  of  its  members  that  400 
schools  have  pulled  out  of  the  program 
because  of  Federal  cutbacks. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  say  through 
this  resolution  that  in  the  area  of  child 
nutrition  we  have  cut  back  as  far  as  we 
are  going  to  go.  There  is  no  justification 
to  further  deteriorate  the  Federal  school 
lunch  program  by  lowering  our  national 
Government's  commitment  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  There  is.  I  repeat,  an 
abundance  of  food  with  nutritional  val- 
ues that  meet  nutritional  requirements 
of  our  Nation's  school  children. 

I  think  we  need  to  send  Mr.  Stockman 
the  message  that  the  Senate  is  not  going 
to  seek  economic  recovery  at  the  expense 
of  healthy  school  children. 

It  gets  to  the  point  where  the  option  is 
taken  to  drop  out  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  either  carry  a  sack  lunch  or 
pick  up  a  sandwich  from  a  nearby  fast 
food  chain.  That,  in  effect.  Is  a  harmful 
increase  in  the  cost,  for  a  less  number  of 
school  lunches.  We  hope  to  reverse  that. 
But  the  most  important  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  assure  all  the  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren where  the  school  lunch  is  being  of- 
fered that  it  is  going  to  be  a  nutritious 
meal,  that  it  is  based  on  solid  nutrition 
values,  and  that  those  values  are  not 
going  to  be  lost. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
speak  very  clearly — and  I  hope  vmani- 
mously — on  this  point:  That  we  would 
like  to  retain  that  goal  as  set  for  the 
school  lunch  program  ever  since  its  In- 
ception in  1946,  to  provide  one-third  of 
the  daily  nutritional  requirements  of 
school  children  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  regulations  as 
proposed  on  September  4  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  very  wisely  so,  I  feel  that  the 
uproar  that  was  caused  by  the  proposal 
that  catsup  could  be  counted  as  a  vege- 
table, that  it  was  all  right  to  have  the 
quantity  of  milk  reduced  from  8  ounces 
to  6  ounces,  that  small  portions  of  food 
would  be  served,  has  really  jolted  the 
confidence  of  the  parents  of  schoolchil- 
dren where  school  lunches  are  served. 

Simply,  what  we  are  hoping  to  do  with 
the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  218  is 
to  reassure  the  American  public  at  large, 
and  particularly  the  parents  of  school- 
children, that  school  lunches  are  indeed 
going  to  remain,  with  the  nutritional 
values,  the  same  goal  we  have  had  all 
through  the  program;  that  we  are  not 
going  to  reduce  the  nutrition  in  the 
lunch  or  the  variety  of  foods  available 
at  local  schools.  They  will  be  given  the 
opportunity,  through  new  regulations  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Department,  to  make 


sure  that  some  of  the  burdensome  paper- 
work that  has  added  cost  to  the  school 
lunch  program,  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  local  school  district  and  the  local 
schools  themselves — that  those  burden- 
some paperwork  regulations  will  be  re- 
duced, and  there  will  be  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  that  regard,  and,  therefore  some 
cost  savings.  However,  we  do  not  want 
to  make  those  cost  savings  when  it  comes 
to  the  basic  nutritional  requirements  of 
the  lunch  itself. 

Senate  Resolution  218  is  an  expression 
of  maintaining  that  strong  position  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  under  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  unani- 
mously. 

It  reiterates  the  goal  currently  In  ef- 
fect for  the  school  lunch  program  that 
meals  should  seek  to  provide  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  one-third  of  the  recom- 
mended dietary  allowance  for  children  as 
established  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  discussed  the  nature  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  commend  him  for  advo- 
cating it,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  218,  which 
would  retain  the  longstanding  nutri- 
tional goal  of  the  national  school  lunch 
program.  That  goal,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1946,  is  to  provide  one-third 
of  the  recommended  dietary  allowances 
of  nutrients  for  children  as  established 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  resolution 
is  necessary  this  year.  However,  given  the 
major  school  lunch  reductions  proposed 
by  the  President  and  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  ill-conceived  regulations 
on  school  lunch  meal  patterns  that  were 
subsequently  issued  by  USDA,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  reaffirm  today  that  Con- 
gress has  no  intention  of  diluting  the 
important  mission  of  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  resolution  does 
not  mean  that  no  changes  can  be  made 
in  school  lunch  regulations.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  any  changes  proposed 
must  be  consistent  with  the  directives 
included  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  (Public  Law  97-35)  and  its 
accompanying  report.  This  means  that 
the  proposed  changes  must  achieve  sav- 
ings "without  impairing  the  nutritional 
value  of  such  meals."  It  also  means  that, 
"before  the  Secretary  changes  current 
meal  pattern  requirements,  he  shall  ex- 
haust all  alternatives  for  lowering  local 
program  costs." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  think  there  are 
ways  to  provide  State  and  local  school 
lunch  administrators  with  greater  flexi- 
bility to  cut  costs,  without  undermining 
the  nutritional  integrity  of  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  regulations  proposed 


September  4  subjected  the  program  to 
ridicule.  By  allowing  condiments  to  be 
classified  as  vegetables  and  cutting  milk 
portion  sizes,  they  undermined  public 
confidence  in  the  program. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  be  a  major 
step  toward  restoring  public  faith  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
time  limitation  on  this  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  there 
is.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
8  minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
previously. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wishes  to  do  so  and  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  for  the  vote. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
committee  amendments  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  have  not  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  call  up  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  1.  strike  "reg- 
ulations for"; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  there  is  another 
committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  1.  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  "In 
effect  as  of  September  25.  1981."; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

TTie  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttren- 
BERGER),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut <Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Qlemh)  .  the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hudoles- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rot- 
man).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  0,-as  follows: 


IRollcall  Vote  No.  4«6  Leg.| 

YEAS— 92 

Abdnor 

Ford 

MltcbeU 

Andrews 

Gam 

UurkowaU 

Armstrong 

Oorton 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentaen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Boren 

Hawkins 

PicMler 

Boschwltz 

Hayekawa 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Railings 

RlBBle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Roth 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sart>*nea 

ChUea 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

(Cochran 

Johnctoo 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

CTranaton 

Kasten 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Dftnforlh 

Laxalt 

Stennla 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Deivton 

Long 

Symms 

Dtxnn 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Dole 

MaUunaga 

Tsongas 

Uomenlcl 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Warner 

Eaat 

Melcher 

WUlUuns 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnaky 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Bradley 

Goldwater 

Moynlban 

Durenberger 

Huddleston 

weicker 

Olenn 

Levin 

So   the   resolution    (S.   Res.   218),   as 
amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

S  Res  218 
Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  school  lunch  program  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  will  retain 
the  goal  of  providing  one-third  of  the  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowances  of  nutrients 
for  children  as  established  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  pericxl  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  6:30  p.m.,  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  COURTS  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  considered  and  acted  favor- 
ably upon  S.  1700,  the  Federal  Courts 
Improvement  Act  of  1981.  At  the  time  of 
final  passage,  there  was  uncertainty  as 
to  the  exact  language  of  imprinted 
amendment  No.  766  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  as  it  was  incorporated  into 
unprinted  amendment  No.  771.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  difference  in  language 
between  the  two  versions  of  the  bill  was 
trivial  and  did  not  affect  the  substance 
of  the  provision  at  all.  In  the  process. 
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however,  the  Senate  concluded  Its  busi- 
ness before  this  determination  could  be 
made.  Therefore,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  further 
engrossing  of  the  bill  was  suspended  xm- 
til  the  matter  was  clarified.  Therefore, 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  engrossing  of  S.  1700.  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  blU,  H.R.  4482, 
be  completed  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr    DOLE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  that  take  care  of  the 
matter?  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE  DEBATE  OVER  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  issue  of  foreign  as- 
sistance has  become  a  point  of  contro- 
versy in  the  current  budget  debate.  The 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  both  recommended  spend- 
ing levels  for  foreign  aid  that  are  ex- 
tremely close.  Contrary  to  some  reports, 
the  recommended  amounts  do  not  repre- 
sent an  increase  in  foreign  aid.  In  No- 
vember, the  Senate  approved  cuts  of 
more  than  $1  billion  in  foreign  aid,  and 
voted  to  cut  almost  $2  billion  from  the 
level  of  foreign  aid  requested  by  the 
Carter  administration  last  January. 

Senator  Kasten,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Operations  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  cutting  the  foreign  aid 
budget  down  to  size,  and  In  guiding  his 
bill  through  the  legislative  process.  In  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
last  Saturday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  offered  a  concise,  well- 
written  explanation  of  the  current  for- 
eign aid  debate.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
to  carefully  consider  his  approach  to  the 
question  of  foreign  aid. 

The  article  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  December  5,  1981] 
Foreign  Aid  Battxc 
(By  BoBEKT  W.  Kasten,  Jr.) 
Should   the  U.S.   cut  off  military   aid  to 
Egypt,   so  soon   after   the  death   of  Anwar 
Sadat? 

Does  It  make  sense  to  cut  aid  to  Israel,  and 
endanger  implementation  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  accords? 

Do  we  really  want  to  cut  security  assistance 
so  deeply  that  we  lose  access  to  our  military 
bases  in  the  Philippines.  Spain.  Greece.  Tur- 
key. Somalia.  Thailand.  Kenya  and  Oman? 

Is  this  the  right  time  for  a  30  percent  cut 
In  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  helps 
American  businesses  compete  In  world  mar- 
kets and  creates  jobs  here  at  home? 

The  answer  to  each  of  the  above  Is,  of 
course,  an  emphatic  "no."  Tet  this  is  what 
many  Democrats  in  Congress  are  proposing, 
as  they  attempt  to  win  political  points  In  a 
year-end  budget .  battle  with  the  president. 
On  September  24.  President  Reagan  asked 
for  a  12  percent  reduction  In  spending  for 
discretionary  domestic  programs,  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  federal  budget  under  control. 
He  also  asked  for  a  (1  billion  cut  in  foreign 


aid.  and  a  $2  billion  cut  In  defense.  A  month 
and  a  half  later.  It  was  clear  that  Congress 
would  go  along  with  the  cuts  in  foreign  aid 
and  defense,  but  was  having  trouble  cutting 
the  full  $8.5  billion  from  domestic  programs. 
Mr.  Reagan  then  said  he  would  sign  a  bill 
that  cut  Just  half  as  much.  When  Congress 
cut  only  $2  billion,  "a  half  of  a  half  of  a 
loaf."  Mr.  Reagan  vetoed  the  spending  reso- 
lution, and  asked  Congress  to  try  again. 

How  did  our  foreign  aid  program  become  a 
pawn  in  the  budget  game?  It  all  started  when 
some  congressmen  decided  to  put  an  un- 
realistically  low  level  for  foreign  aid  In  the 
year-end  spending  bill.  Then  they  spread 
$2  billion  In  "savings  '  over  those  domestic 
programs  Mr.  Reagan  wanted  to  cut.  and 
declared  that  they  had  achieved  the  $4  billion 
budget  reduction  goal. 

This  spending  ploy  did  not  fool  the  presi- 
dent, and  it  will  not  fool  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  will  not  stand  idly  by 
If  Congress  undercuts  our  allies  and  threat- 
ens the  movement  toward  peace  In  the  Middle 
Etist.  Eventually.  Congress  will  have  to  add 
the  $2  billion  back  in. 

The  president  will  not  sign  a  spending  bill 
until  Congress  makes  at  least  half  of  the 
domestic  cute  he  requested.  Foreign  aid  and 
defense  have  already  met  his  mark. 

This  budget  sleight-of-hand  will  not  work, 
and  what  is  worse,  it  threatens  to  destroy  the 
bipartisan  foreign  aid  coalition  that  has 
existed  In  Congress  since  World  War  II. 

For  the  past  40  years.  Congress  has  en- 
deavored to  approach  foreign  aid  in  a  bipar- 
tisan manner.  Arthur  Vandenberg.  Walter 
George,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  led  the  way. 
arguing  that  foreign  policy,  to  be  effective, 
must  have  the  support  of  the  entire  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, including  the  legislative  branch. 

If  only  a  few  members  of  Congress  were 
trying  to  make  political  points  off  the  foreign 
aid  issue,  there  would  be  little  reason  for 
concern.  What  has  happened,  however,  is  that 
nearly  every  Democratic  leader  in  Congress 
has  taken  to  echoing  the  foreign  aid  versus 
domestic  spending  line:  the  speaker  of  the 
House,  the  majority  leader  of  the  House,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  assist- 
ant minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  stance  by  these  former  sup- 
porters of  a  non-partisan  foreign  policy  Is 
regrettable.  Even  If  other  short-term  goals 
unrelated  to  foreign  aid  are  served,  these 
actions  are  liable  to  do  permanent  damage 
to  U.S.  foreign  assistance  efforts  throughout 
the  1980s. 

There  Is  still  time  to  correct  this  situation. 
Congress  has  to  pass  a  new  spending  bill  by 
December  15.  Between  now  and  then,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  reflect  on  the  effect  such  a 
partisan  approach  will  have  on  our  foreign 
aid  program.  If  Congress  adopts  the  Demo- 
cratic level  for  foreign  aid  {the  lowest  since 
fiscal  year  1977) ,  many  of  the  programs  either 
started  or  strongly  supported  by  the  previous 
administration,  and  which  directly  affect 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  are  in  real  jeopardy. 

Now  is  the  time  for  reflection  on  a  course 
of  action  which,  though  It  may  have  short- 
term  political  benefits,  will  surely  do  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
tradition,  irreparable  harm. 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  FEDERAL 
EDUCATION  FUNDING 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  recent 
press  reports  indicate  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  proposing 
severe  cuts  in  Federal  education  fund- 
ing— cuts  which  could  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  the  quality  of  education  in 
Tennessee  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  proposed  cuts  represent  a  se- 
rious departure  from  current  levels  of 


support  for  Tennessee  students  and  local 
education  districts. 

The  press  reports  indicate  that  OMB 
is  proposing  a  57-percent  cut  in  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants,  the  so- 
called  Pell  Grants  for  college  students. 
Funding  for  local  scho(d  districts 
through  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  would  be  cut 
in  half.  Support  for  vocational  and  adult 
education  would  be  reduced  37  percent, 
funding  for  the  new  educati(»i  block 
grants  would  be  cut  40  percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  cuts  go  too  far. 
Cuts  of  this  magnitude  promise  to  inflict 
serious  hardship  on  every  family  of  the 
Nation.  Either  the  quality  of  education 
will  suffer  or  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  enact  large  prop- 
erty tax  increases  to  compensate  for 
the  cuts. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  Indicated  that  the 
administration  just  looks  at  the  numbers 
in  making  budgetary  decisions.  All  too 
often  the  OMB  bureaucrats  fall  to  lo<* 
at  the  people  behind  the  numbers. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  a  57 -percent 
cut  In  the  Pell  grant  program  could  mean 
the  difference  between  going  to  college  or 
not  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans. 

They  fall  to  realize  that  a  50-percent 
cut  in  title  I  funding  will  Inflict  severe 
dislocations  in  the  school  budgets  of  14.- 
000  school  districts  across  the  Nation. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  a  37-percent 
cut  in  adult  and  vocational  education 
will  mean  that  these  successful  programs 
may  no  longer  be  available  to  thousands 
of  our  citizens  seeking  to  improve  their 
education  and  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  these  cuts  are  not  just 
numbers  on  a  computer  printout.  These 
cuts  affect  the  American  public — the 
great  middle  class  of  this  Nation. 

This  Congress  has  supported  most  of 
the  cuts  recommended  by  the  President 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  We  will  soon  enact  a 
further  $4  billion  cut  in  domestic  spend- 
ing when  the  Congress  considers  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  think  all  of  us  agree 
that  the  waste  and  fat  in  Federal  spend- 
ing should  be  eliminated.  But  the  OMB 
proposed  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983  educa- 
tion programs  go  far  lieyond  cuts  aimed 
at  reducing  waste  and  fat.  These  cuts  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  some  vital  and  nec- 
essary programs — programs  which  have 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  every  American  is  will- 
ing to  share  the  burden  inflicted  by  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts — but  only  if  the  cuts 
are  fair  and  equitable. 

These  proposed  cuts  in  education  as- 
sistance to  students  and  State  and  local 
governments  are  neither  fair  nor  equit- 
able. 

I  urge  the  President  to  turn  down  this 
Ill-advised  OMB  proposal  when  he  makes 
his  final  decision  on  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  OMB  proposal  Is 
approved  by  the  administration  my  State 
of  Tennessee  will  lose  more  than  $65  mil- 
lion in  current  benefits. 

Tennessee  school  districts  would  lose 
$29.8  million  In  title  I  funds  alone. 
Tennessee  college  students  would  lose 


$31.6  million  under  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram— the  equivalent  of  34.300  students. 

Funding  for  sulult  and  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  would  be  reduced  $3.7 
million. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  outlining  the  Impact 
of  some  of  these  cuts  on  the  four  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  Tennessee  be 
placed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Local  education  district  cut* — Title  t 

District :  Amount 

Memphis $6,200,000 

Nashville 2,100.000 

Knoxville 1,500,000 

Chattanooga    ■...      1,400,000 

Subtotal   11,200,000 

State  total 29,800,000 

Pell  grant  cuts 

Students 
District:  Amotmt         Affected 

MemphU 86,400,000  6,900 

Nashville 6,000,000  6,600 

Knoxville    3,900,000  4,200 

Chattanooga 2,  700,  000  2, 900 

Subtotal    ...     19,000,000  20,600 

State  total  ..     31, 800, 000  34, 300 

Mr.  President,  education  policy  deci- 
sions properly  belong  with  State  and 
local  governments.  But  it  is  unrealistic 
to  believe  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments alone  can  provide  the  financial  re- 
sources to  provide  a  quality  education 
for  thLs  Nation's  children.  Assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards in  our  Nation's  learning  institutions. 

Funding  for  education  is  a  proper  In- 
vestment of  budgetary  resources  and  a 
necessary  investment  in  the  future  of 
this  Nation. 

If  the  OMB  proposals  are  ai>proved  by 
the  administration,  thousands  of  Ten- 
nessee students  could  be  denied  the  oi>- 
portunity  for  a  decent  education. 

If  the  administration  seeks  to  merely 
shift  the  financial  burden  of  government 
from  the  Federal  sector  to  State  and  local 
governments,  it  should  consult  with  State 
and  local  governments  to  see  If  the  tax 
base  exists  for  such  a  shift.  In  Tennessee, 
local  financial  resources  do  not  exist. 
Large  tax  Increases  wUI  be  necessitated 
because  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
provide  a  fair  share  of  funding  for  vital 
programs. 

The  Congress  joined  the  President  In 
enacting  a  tax  cut  aimed  at  stimulating 
growth  and  jobs  in  this  Nation.  But  un- 
justified deep  cuts  in  programs,  such  as 
education,  will  mean  that  local  and  State 
taxes  will  be  increased  and  the  stimula- 
tive effect  of  the  Federal  tax  cut  will  be 
drastically  reduced.  Shifting  the  tax 
burden  to  the  local  and  State  level  will 
help  retard  the  economic  recovery  so 
vitally  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  outlining  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  cut  for  Pell  grants  and 
title  I  in  each  State  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  urging  the  administration  to 
provide  a  more  realistic  level  of  funding 
for  educaticHi  in  fiscal  year  1983  than 
that  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  toUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OAfB  proposed  educational  cuts  in  fiscal 

year  1982 

(Estimated  in  thousands] 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


Statei: 


PeU  grant 
cut* 


Title  I 
cuts 


Alabama $29, 100  $32, 900 

Alaska 700  2,600 

Arizona  14,300  12,300 

Arkansas 16,000  18,700 

California 87,800  106,600 

Colorado 8,600  11,500 

Connecticut 11,700  11,600 

Delaware 3, 100  3, 200 

District  of  ColumbU      6. 000  7, 000 

Flwld*    47,800  39,000 

Georgia 26,200  36,500 

Hawaii 2,400  4,900 

Idaho 6,000  2.900 

Illinois. 55.200  53,700 

Indiana  „ 30, 100  16,  600 

Iowa . 18,600  11,900 

Kansas    s....  16, 100  9.  500 

Kentucky 23,600  25,000 

Louisiana   ._ 25,700  37,400 

Maine 8,400  4,600 

Maryland    18.800  21,600 

Massachusette 49,200  23,600 

Michigan    63,600  52,600 

Minnesota 32.  000  18, 300 

Mississippi   22,000  31,500 

Missouri    25,900  22.500 

Montana 4, 900  4. 200 

Nebraska 11.200  7.200 

Nevada    1.600  1.600 

New  Hampsblre 6.  000  1. 900 

New  Jersey 35.000  32.300 

New  Mexico 9,000  10.300 

New  York 210.900  121.500 

North  Carolina 36.800  38,000 

North  Dakota 5.  200  3.  600 

Ohio 60.500  38.100 

Oklahoma 16.  700  13. 900 

Oregon 14.700  11.200 

Pennsylvania 91.200  66,900 

Rhode  Island 8.800  4.300 

South  Carolina 21.600  25.000 

South  Dakota 6.900  4.200 

Tennessee 31.600  29.800 

Texas 59,700  78.300 

Utah 9.600  4,100 

Vermont  4,800  2,100 

Virginia    24,500  29,000 

Washington 16. 600  14. 100 

West  Virginia 9.600  13.300 

Wisconsin 28.900  20.600 

Wyoming    1.600  1.700 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr. "Roth,  from  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4431.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  E.  IiUcbael  Roll  Post  Office. 

By  Mr.  DoMENict,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  249.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  H.B. 
3484. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  1080 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  on  S. 
1080  be  star  printed  to  reflect  the 
changes  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

Ronald  P.  Wertbelm.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  lie  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  fifteen  years. 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Ralph  Ball,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  for  a  term  expiring  Marcb 
31.  1987;  and 

W.  Proctor  Scarboro.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  • 
term  expiring  March  31.  1987. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. ) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

LiUa  Burt  Cummlngs  Tower,  of  Tens,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Instituta  for  Museum 
Services. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  It  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire: 

C.  T.  Conover.  of  California,  to  be  Comp- 
troller of  the  (Currency  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

By  Mr.   PEKCT.   from  the  Committee  on 

Forelr;n  Relations: 

Milan  D.  Blsh.  of  Nebraska,  to  serve  con- 
currently and  without  additional  compensa- 
tion as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
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to  the  Commonwealth  of  Dominica  and  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Antigua 
and  Barbuda: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Milan  D.  Blsh. 

Poet:  Ambassador  to  Barbados. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

I.  Self,  and  spouse,  $500  each,  1979  and 
1980,  Nebraska  Oovemor  Club  (Nebraska  Re- 
publican Party). 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown,  of  California,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  the  Congo: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beglnlng  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Kenneth  L.  Brown. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  tbe  Congo. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  names,  Kal  Brown, 
Craig  Brown,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Roy  Brown  Juanlta 
Brown,  none. 

0.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Gilbert 
Brown.  Robin  Brown,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  names,  Elaine  Flory, 
Art  Flory,  none. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Oabonese 
Republic,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ot 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee,  Francis  Terry  McNamara. 

Post,  Libreville. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  none. 

4.  Parents,  none. 

6.  Grandparents,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none  as  far  as  I 
am  aware. 

John  Hathaway  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka,  and 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Maldives. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  John  Hathaway  Reed. 

Poet:  Ambassador  to  Sri  Lanka. 
(Month,  day,  year) 

Contribution  (If  not,  write  none),  amotint, 
date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self  John  H.  Seed. 

Amount,  date,  and  donee: 

•100,  April  30,  1980,  Dawson  Mathls. 

$26,  June,  29, 1980,  Charles  Bass. 

$100,  August  I,  1980,  Maine  Republican 
Oonunlttee. 


$6fi,  September  20.  1980,  Olympla  Snowe. 

$10,  October  21,  1980,  Olympla  Snowe. 

$125,  October  18,  1979,  Connally  Commit- 
tee. 

$50,  July  16.  1979,  Maine  Republican  Com- 
mittee. 

$50,  December  16,  1979.  Baker  Committee. 

$100,  February  19,  1978,  Maine  Republican 
Committee. 

$100.  August  6.  1978.  WUllam  Cohen. 

$20,  September  13.  1978.  Olympla  Snowe. 

$100,  July  16,  1977.  David  Emery. 

$15,  January  12. 1977.  Republican  Na14onal 
Oonunlttee. 

$100.  June  11. 1977,  Wllllsm  Cohen. 

$100.  September  9,  1977,  David  Emery. 

2.  Spouse,  Cora  D.  Reed,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  Ruth  and 
Gerald  Duford,  none.  Cheryl  D.  Reed,  none. 

4.  Parents  names.  Eva  S.  Reed.  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  M.  Reed,  Jr. 

Amount,  date,  and  donee: 

$100,  September  16,  1980,  Olympla  Snowe. 

$200,  September  15,  1978,  WUllam  Cohen. 

$100,  October  1,  1978,  David  Emery. 

$100,  September  18,  1978.  Olympla  Snowe. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  J.  Mraz. 

Amount,  date,  and  donee : 

$25.  October  15,  1980.  Olympla  Snowe. 

$25,  September  20,  1978,  WUllam  Cohen. 

Gerald  E.  Thomas,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Cooperative  Republic  of  Guyana: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee,  Gerald  Etistls  Thomas. 

Post,  ambassador. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses,  none. 

4.  Parents'  names,  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  Leila  L.  Thomas  (not  Ilv- 

ln«). 

6.  Brothers'  and  spouses'  names,  Robert 
Irving  (brother)  (none),  irlfe — Louis,  none; 
Vincent  Earl  (brother),  none,  no  wife. 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia : 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee,  Walter  Leon  Cutler. 

Post,  ambassador  to  Tunisia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Isabel  K.  Cutler,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  Allen  B. 
Cutler,  Thomas  A.  Cutler,  Frederika  Brook- 
field  (step  daughter) ,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  Mrs.  Leon  A.  Bradley 
(mother),  none. 

5.  Grandparents,  deceased,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  Sally  D. 
Cutler,  none. 

Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sweden : 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee,  Franklin  S.  Forsberg. 

Post,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Sweden. 


Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 
1.  Self.  The  total  contributions  for  each  of 
the  last  four  calendar  years  and  the  year 
ending  to  date  have  not  exceeded  in  any  year 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  these  contributions 
were  divided  among  local,  state  and  national 
political  contributions.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  this  Includes  all  members  of 
group  1  through  7. 


1976: 


POUTICAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

[Supplement] 


December  16 — Women's  National  Repub- 
lican Club,  $52.65. 

1977: 

January  20 — Women's  National  Republican 
Club,  $62.50. 

June  3 — Women's  National  Republican 
Club,  $62.50. 

December  20 — Women's  National  Repub- 
lican Club,  $28.16. 

1978: 

May  3 — Greenwich  Women's  Republican 
Club,  $6. 

October  21 — Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, $100. 

1979: 

June  4— Women's  National  Republican 
Club.  $6. 

September  24 — Connally  Committee,  $100. 

1980: 

AprU  30— N.C.P.A.C.,  $26. 

May  23 — ^Republican  National  Committee, 
$100. 

June  16 — Greenwich  Women's  Republican 
Club,  $6. 

1981: 

January  12 — Connecticut  Republicans.  $50. 

January  23 — Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, $100. 

February  23 — Greenwich  Republican  Party, 
$100. 

AprU  21— The  Congressional  Club,  $26. 

April  27 — Citizens  for  Marriott  (Utah) ,  $26. 

May  12 — ^Republican  National  Committee. 
$25. 

May  29— Jeff  Bell — New  Jersey,  $12.60. 

August  7 — G.O.P.  Victory  Fund.  $26. 

September  9— Republican  Presidential 
Task  Force,  $120. 

September  26 — ^Republican  Presidential 
Task  Force,  $120. 

October  8—1981  G.O.P.  Victory  Fund,  $60. 

Mark  Evans  Austad.  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Norway: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee,  Mark  Evans  Austad. 

Post.  Ambassador.  Norway. 

Nominated.  July  29.  1981. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  $400.  1980.   (Connally  for  Free.). 

2.  Spouse.  $50.  1980.  Republican  Party. 
Myer  Rashlsh,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to  be  United  States  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Internatdonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  five  years; 
United  States  Alternate  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  United  States  Alternate 
Governor  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank; 
and  United  States  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  African  Development  Fund; 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  20,  1984; 

M.  Peter  McPherson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  20,  1986; 

Prank  Shakespeare,  of  Connecticut,  to  he 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  May  20, 
1983; 


Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  investment  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  December  17,  1982; 

The  following-named  Career  Members  ol 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  for  the  personal  rank  of  Career 
Ambassador  In  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 

Alfred  Leroy  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  also  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  two  nomination  lists  in  the 
Foreign  Service  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  1.  1981,  and  ask,  to  save  the 
expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

Ex.  O,  96-2  and  Treaty  Doc.  97-17.  Tax 
Convention  (and  proposed  protocol)  with 
the  Government  of  Jamaica  (Ex.  Rept.  No. 
97-40) . 

Ex.  N,  96-1.  Ex.  O.  96-1,  and  Treaty  Doc. 
97-4.  Three  Protocols  relating  to  technical 
amendments  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  (the  "Chicago  Con- 
vention" of  1944)    (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-41). 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  introduced 
today  by  Senator  Hatch  entitled  "the 
Comprehensive  Smoking  Prevention  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1981"  be  jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLU-nONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  annual  accrual  method  of 
accounting  for  corporations  engaged  In 
farming  be  extended  to  corporate  Joint  ven- 
tures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1924.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
laws  controlling  false  Identification  crimes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for   himself. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr. 

Levin)  : 

S.  1925.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 

promote  American  energy  Independence  by 

encouraging  the  Investment  of  oil  company 

profits  Into  an  expansion  of  energy  resources. 

and  to  Inhibit  the  diversion  of  such  profits 

Into  nonenergy-lncreaslng  acquisitions,  and 

for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   METZENBAUM    (for   himself. 

Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr. 

Levin)  : 

S.  1926.  A  bin  to  Impose  a  moratorium  on 

certain  acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleum 

companies    by   major    International    energy 

concerns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
S.  1927.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  diversity  and 
Independence  of  American  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harst  F.  Btro  Jr.)  : 
S.  1928.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  amounts  realized  by  certain 
regulated  public  utilities  in  settlement  of 
damages  under  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pack  WOOD) : 
S.  1929.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  and  the  Federal  Cigarette  Label- 
ing and  Advertizing  Act  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability to  the  American  public  of  informa- 
tion on  the  health  consequences  of  smoking 
and  thereby  Improve  Informed  choice,  and 
for  other   purposes:    to   the   Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee   on   Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent.' 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  end  deficit  fi- 
nancing; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
certain  provisions  relsiting  to  annual  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting  for  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  farming  be  extended  to 
corporate  joint  ventures,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ACCRUAL  METHOD  OF  ACCOUNTING  FOB  CORPORA- 
TIONS   ENGAGED    IN    FARMING 

Mr.  MATSUNGA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 447(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  annual  accrual 
method  of  accounting.  In  1976  when  I 
proposed  the  current  law,  I  limited  the 
provision  to  corporations,  "nils  limita- 
tion was  intended  to  preclude  any  tax 
abuse  of  the  annual  accrual  method  of 
accounting  by  Individuals  in  a  tax 
shelter  arrangement.  As  provided  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  the  annual  ac- 
crual method  of  accounting  may  be  used 
by  corporations  only. 

As  later  events  have  shown.  I  had 
overlooked  the  need  to  include  corporate 
joint  ventures.  Under  current  law,  while 
corporations  are  permitted  to  use  the 
annual  accrual  method  of  accounting, 
corporations  acting  in  joint  venture  are 
not. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  law  to  per- 
mit corporate  joint  ventures  to  utilize 
the  annual  accrual  method  of  account- 
ing. In  line  with  the  antitax  abuse 
provision  in  the  original  provision, 
which  I  proposed,  the  annual  accrual 
method  of  accounting  would  remain  \xa- 
available  for  individuals,  personal  hold- 
ing companies,  or  closely  held  corpora- 
tions. Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  early 
adoption  of  this  corrective  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1923 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  447(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  certain  annual  accrual 
accounting  methods)   is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "or  qualified  partnership" 
after  "corporation"  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (i),  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Qualified  partnership  defined— For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qual- 
ified partnership'  means  a  partnership  each 
of  the  partners  of  which  is  a  corporation 
other  than. — 

"(A)  an  electing  small  business  corpc»«- 
tlon  (within  the  meaning  of  section  1371 
(b)),  or 

"(B)  a  personal  holding  company  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  542(a)).". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  447(g)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  reorganiza- 
tions) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Certain  nonrecognltlon  transfers. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if — 

"(A)  a  corporaUon  acquired  substantially 
all  the  assets  of  a  farming  trade  or  business 
from  another  corporation  In  a  transaction 
In  which  no  gain  or  loss  was  recognized  to 
the  transferor  or  transferee  corporation,  or 

"(B)  a  qualified  partnership  acquired 
substantially  all  the  assets  of  a  farming 
trade  or  business  from  one  of  its  partners  In 
a  transaction  to  which  section  721  applies, 
the  transferee  corporation  or  qualified  part- 
nership shall  be  deemed  to  have  computed 
Its  taxable  Income  on  an  annual  accrual 
method  of  accounting  during  the  period  for 
which  the  transferor  corporation  or  partner- 
ship computed  its  taxable  Income  from  such 
trade  or  business  on  an  annual  accrual 
method.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  1924.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  revise  and  improve 
the  laws  controlling  false  identification 
crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FALSE    IDENTIFICATION    CRIME    CONTROI.    ACT    OF 
19S1 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  biU  that  would  sub- 
stantially aid  law  enforcement  in  many 
different  areas.  The  bill  would  make 
illegal : 

First,  the  use  of  false  identification  to 
obtain  any  Federal  identification: 

Sceond.  traveling  in.  or  using  inter- 
state commerce  to  obtain  State  false 
identification: 

Third,  the  production,  sale,  transmis- 
sion or  possession  of  any  Federal  Iden- 
tification document  or  any  State  docu- 
ment with  the  intent  to  use  it  to  obtain 
a  false  Federal  identification;  and 

Fourth,  traveling  in  or  using  Interstate 
commerce  to  transmit  a  false  identifica- 
tion or  a  document  to  be  used  In  viola- 
tion of  Federal  or  State  statute. 

The  bill  incorporates  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  False  Identification  which 
carefully  studied  the  false  Identity 
problem  and  concluded  in  1976  that: 

The  criminal  use  of  false  Identification  Is 
a  multlbllllon  dollar  national  problem.  .  .  . 
The  exploding  use  of  false  Identification 
must  be  stopped. 

False  identification  is  relied  upon  by 
the  large  drug  rings  which  accoimt  for 
an  estimated  80  percent  of  the  narcotics 
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entering  the  coxintry;  by  perpetrators  of 
check,  credit  card  and  securities  frauds; 
by  individuals  engaging  in  various  frauds 
against  the  Government;  by  escaped 
prisoners  and  fugitives  from  justice;  by 
illegal  immigrants;  and  by  common 
criminals  committing  offenses  ranging 
from  confidence  games  to  burglary. 

This  bill  would  add  two  new  sections  to 
chapter  47  of  title  18  United  States  Code. 
Proposed  section  1028(a)  would  prohibit 
the  use  or  supply  of  identification  or 
documentation  known  either  to  be  false 
or  to  evidence  the  birth.  Identity,  or 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  a  person 
other  than  the  person  intended  lo  be 
documented  thereby  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  any  official  document  or  paper 
of  the  United  States. 

Proposed  section  1028(b)  would  pro- 
hibit travel  in  or  use  of  the  facilities  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  of  the 
mails  to  transmit  or  deliver  such  false 
information  or  documentation  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  any  document  or 
paper  of  a  State.  Punishment  for  a  viola- 
tion of  section  1028  would  be  a  fine  of  up 
to  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  of  up  to  5 
years,  or  both. 

Proposed  section  1029  consists  of  three 
subsections.  Subsection  (a)  would  pro- 
hibit the  fabrication,  forgery,  counter- 
feiting, alteration  or  unlawful  use  for 
profit  of  an  official  document  or  paper 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  other  of- 
ficial document  or  paper  of  the  United 
States.  Section  1029(a)  would  also  punish 
the  sale,  transfer  or  other  delivery  for 
profit  of  a  false  document  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  knowing  it  to  be 
intended  for  use  in  obtaining  an  official 
document  of  the  United  States. 

Section  1029(b)  would  reach  knowing 
travel  in  or  use  of  the  facilities  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  use  of  the 
mails  to  move  any  false  document  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  receipt,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  such  false  documents  with 
the  intent  to  defraud.  Like  section  1028, 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  1029  would  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  (10,000  or  imprisonment  of 
up  to  5  years  or  both. 

These  new  provisions  of  criminal  law 
would  give  law  enforcement  officials  ef- 
fective new  weapons  with  which  to  com- 
bat false  identification  crimes.  Existing 
Federal  statutes  are  ineffective  as  most 
identification  documents  are  issued  and 
regulated  by  the  State.  Many  State  laws 
punish  only  the  use  of  a  false  identifica- 
tion document  thereby  leaving  law  en- 
forcement officials  without  any  way  to 
proceed  until  an  offense  utilizing  the 
false  identification  document  has  aeen 
completed. 

Further,  although  the  problem  of  false 
identification  is  national  in  scope,  the 
individual  States  are  powerless  to  protect 
any  but  their  own  identification  docu- 
ments and  Mt  unable  to  control  coimter- 
feiting  or  criminal  use  of  their  own  docu- 
ments when  such  acts  are  carried  out 
beycHid  their  own  borders. 

The  penalty  prescribed  for  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  reflects  the  gen- 
eral penalty  in  the  current  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  for  similar  offenses, 
which  is  a  maximiim  term  of  imprison- 


ment for  5  years  and/or  a  fine  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  This  is  the  penalty 
set  forth  under  18  U.S.C.  1001  for  making 
a  false  statement  in  a  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  agency,  under 
18  U.S.C.  1002  for  possessing  false  papers 
with  intent  to  enable  another  to  obtain 
money  from  the  United  States,  under  18 
U.S.C.  1423  for  misuse  of  fraudulently 
obtained  evidence  of  citizenship  or  nat- 
uralization, and  under  8  U.S.C.  1306  for 
counterfeiting  an  alien  registration  card. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would 
exempt  from  the  coverage  of  the  measure 
any  technical  violations  arising  from: 
First,  the  protection  by  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  witnesses  pursuant 
to  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970;  and  second,  authorized  investiga- 
tive and  intelligence  activities  carried  out 
by  agents  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

In  regard  to  the  first  exemption,  the 
organized  crime  witness  protection  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  law  and  often  re- 
quires relocation  and  establishment  of 
new  identities  for  witnesses  and  their 
families  to  prevent  reprisals  by  organized 
crime  syndicates.  With  respect  to  the 
Investigative  and  intelligence  exception, 
undercover  law  enforcement  activities 
sometimes  require  temporary  xise  of  iden- 
tification documents  by  Government 
tigents,  particularly  when  law  enforce- 
ment operations  involve  sophisticated 
organized  crime  syndicates  and  narcotics 
rings. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Hyde,  H.R.  352. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
as  introduced,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1924 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "False  Identlflcatlou 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  47  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 

Code,    Is    amended   by   CMldlng    at    the    end 

thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"§  1028.  Use  of  false  documents  or  false  use 

of    ofBclal    documents    to    obtain 

official  Identification 

"(a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing for  himself  or  another  any  official  docu- 
ments or  pap>er  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  involving  an 
element  of  identification,  knowingly  uses  or 
supplies  false  information,  false  or  falsified 
documentation,  or  any  document  or  paper 
evidencing  or  purporting  to  evidence  the 
birth  or  identity  or  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  any  individual  other  than  the  in- 
dividual officially  intended  to  be  documented 
thereby,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,(K)0. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing for  himself  or  another,  any  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  any  State  (including  any 
political  subdivision  thereof)  or  any  agency 
or  department  thereof,  involving  an  element 
of  identification,  travels  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  knowingly  utilizes  or 
causes  to  be  utilized  any  facility  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  including  the  mall, 
to  send,  transport,  transmit,  carry,  deliver, 
or  otherwise  move  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  false  information,  false  or  fal- 
sified documentation,  or  any  document  or 


paper  evidencing  or  purporting  to  evidence 
the  birth  or  Identity  or  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  any  individual  other  than  the  In- 
dividual officially  Intended  to  be  documented 
thereby,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (lO.OOO, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"i  1029.  Production,  sale,  transmission,  or 
possession  of  false  documents  to 
be  used,  or  sale,  transmission,  or 
possession  of  official  documents 
used  or  intended  to  be  used  falsely 
as  official  Identification  or  In 
obtaining  official  Identification 
"(a(  Whoever,  for  a  monetary  or  other 
consideration — 

"(1)  falsely  makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  or 
alters,  or  uses  in  violation  of  a  Federal  or 
State  statute,  or  a  regulation,  rule,  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  any  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  involving  an 
element  of  identification; 

"(2)  falsely  makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  or 
alters,  or  uses  in  violation  of  a  Federal  or 
State  statute,  or  a  regulation,  rule,  or  order 
Issued  pursuant  thereto,  any  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  any  State  (Including  any 
political  subdivision  thereof) .  or  any  agency 
or  department  thereof,  involving  an  element 
of  identification,  knowing  that  such  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  involving  an 
element  of  identification;   or 

"(3)  sells,  transfers,  or  otherwise  delivers 
any  such  document  or  paper  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  knowing  such  docu- 
ment or  paper  to  have  been  so  made,  forged, 
counterfeited,  or  altered  or  is  being  or  Is  In- 
tended to  be  used  to  obtain  an  official  docu- 
ment of  the  United  States,  involving  an  ele- 
ment of  Identification;  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  travels  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  utilizes  or  causes  to  be 
utilized  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign 
c<Hnmerce.  Including  the  mall,  to  send, 
transmit,  carry,  deliver,  or  otherwise  move  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  document 
or  paper  purporting  to  be  an  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  (Including  any  political  subdivision 
thereof) ,  or  any  agency  or  department  there- 
of. Involving  an  element  of  identification 
knowing  that  such  document  or  paper  has 
been  falsely  made,  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered,  or  Is  being  or  Is  Intended  to  be  used 
in  violation  of  a  Federal  or  State  statute,  or 
a  regulation,  rule,  or  order  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  with  the  Intent  to  defraud, 
receives,  possesses,  uses,  furnishes,  or  at- 
tempts to  receive,  possess,  use.  or  furnish  to 
another,  any  false,  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
altered  document  or  paper  purporting  to  be 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof,  or  of  any  State  (or  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  knowing  that  such  ' 
document  or  papter  Is  being  used  or  is  in- 
tended for  use  In  obtaining  any  official  docu- 
ment or  paper  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  involving  an 
element  of  Identification,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  910,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970.  or  of  any  regulation, 
rule,  or  order  issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  to 
authorized  Investigative  or  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Nor  shall  anything  In  this  Act  apply  to 
the  otherwise  lawful  use  by  the  recipient  of 
Identity  documents  received  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970,  or  of  any  regulation, 
rule,  or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  re- 
ceived In  connection  with  authorized  Inveetl-  . 
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gatlve  or  Intelligence  activities  of  law  en- 
forcement or  intelligence  agencies. 

Sec.  4.  The  analysis  of  chapter  47  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"1028.  Use  of  false  documents  or  false  use  of 
official  documents  to  obtain  official 
identification. 
•'1029.  Production,  sale,  transmission,  or  pos- 
session, of  false  documents  to  be 
used,  or  sale,  transmission,  or  pos- 
session, of  official  documents  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  falsely  as 
official  identification,  or  In  obtain- 
ing official  Identification.". 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Kennedy,  Mr.   Prox- 
MiRE.  and  Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  1925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  promote  American  energy  inde- 
pendence by  encouraging  the  investment 
of  oil  company  profits  into  an  expansion 
of  energy  resources,  and  to  inhibit  the  di- 
version of  such  profits  into  nonenergy- 
increasing   acquisitions,    and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Proxmire. 
and  Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  1926.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  certain  acquisitions  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum companies   by  major  interna- 
tional energy  concerns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
S.  1927.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  diversity 
and    independence   of   American    busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ENERGY     ANTIMERGEIt     LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  merger  mania  continues.  The  Mobil 
attempt  to  swallow  the  Marathon  Oil 
Corp.  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  is  just  the  most 
recent  and  most  prominent  of  what  is  a 
virtual  tidal  wave  of  acquisitions,  take- 
overs, and  merger  agreements. 

The  figures  alone  are  startling.  They 
show  a  vast  and  increasing  number  of 
corporate  devourings  rarely  matched  in 
American  history  since  the  1920's.  In  the 
first  9  months  of  1981.  acquisitions  were 
a  third  more  than  in  the  first  9  months 
of  1980— the  1981  total  so  far  is  1.807. 
The  prices  for  those  acquisitions  totaled 
$60  billion,  already  more  than  the  $44.3 
billion  for  all  of  1980 — and  that  does  not 
include  the  huge  Marathon  struggle 
where  S6  to  $8  billion  may  be  involved 
before  it  is  over. 

We  have  had  merger  waves  in  the  past, 
many  of  them.  But  in  many  ways,  this 
is  among  the  most  ominous  in  many 
decades.  Today  we  have  whales  swal- 
lowing not  little  fish  that  may  be  easily 
replaceable,  but  other  huge  companies. 
Consider  the  major  fortune  500-level 
companies  that  have  disappeared:  Con- 
oco, Kennecott,  St.  Joe  Minerals,  Na- 
tional Airlines,  Bache  &  Co..  Dean 
Witter,  Reliance  Electric,  Marcor — the 
list  is  long  and  will  certainly  get  longer. 

What  does  all  this  do  for  the  Nation? 
Absolutely  nothing.  At  best,  it  rear- 
ranges cash  and  debts;  at  worst,  it  ties 
up  huge  amoimts  of  scarce  debt  and 
equity  capital. 

The  most  worrisome  aspects  of  the  re- 
cent merger  madness  by  far  are  the  at- 


tempts by  major  international  energy 
companies  to  acquire  middle-sized,  do- 
mestic oil  companies  that  have  been 
vigorous  competitors  in  the  marketplace. 
Such  takeovers  must  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately. They  threaten  competition.  They 
add  to  the  concentration  of  domestic 
energy  resources  in  the  hands  of  gigantic 
multinational  companies.  And  they  add 
nothing  to  domestic  energy  production. 

The  international  oil  giants  already  ac- 
count for  42  percent  of  all  of  the  profits 
among  the  fortune  500.  Now  they  want 
to  use  those  profits  to  buy  up  their  do- 
mestic competitors — ^independent,  pro- 
ductive companies.  Not  only  does  this 
lessen  competition  in  the  marketplace,  it 
means  vast  resources  are  being  spent  on 
investments  that  produce  no  new  energy. 
Apparently  these  international  oil  mono- 
liths would  prefer  to  explore  for  oil  on 
the  floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, rather  than  in  the  riskier  world 
of  the  oilfields.  And  the  sad  fact  for  the 
American  consumer — individual  and  in- 
dustrial alike — ^is  that  this  means  new 
petroleum  reserves  will  be  left  in  the 
ground  undiscovered  and  undeveloped. 
Competition  will  be  destroyed  and  our 
energy  needs  will  go  unmet. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
meets  this  most  direct  threat.  It  places  a 
9 -month  moratorium  on  acquisitions  by 
the  top  eight  international  oil  companies 
of  more  than  5  percent  of  the  stock  of 
any  "mid-size"  domestic  petroleum  com- 
pany. The  companies  to  which  this  bar 
applies  would  be  Exxon,  Mobile,  Texaco, 
Socal,  Gulf.  Shell.  Sohio.  and  Standard 
of  Indiana.  The  target  companies  pro- 
tected from  acquisition  for  this  9-month 
period  would  be  such  "mid-size"  dMnes- 
tic  companies  as  Arco.  Marathon.  Union. 
Sun,  Phillips,  Cities  Service,  and  Getty. 
Injunctive  relief  would  be  available  for 
violations.  During  the  9-month  mora- 
torium period,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
consultation  with  Cabinet  officials  from 
Treasury,  Interior,  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
would  be  instructed  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic and  competitive  impact  of  these 
acquisitions  as  well  as  the  implications 
such  acquisitions  have  for  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  energy  supplies  and 
our  Nation's  energy  independence.  TTie 
bill  requires  DOE  to  submit  its  Cabinet- 
level  report  to  Congress  2  months  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  moratorium  to 
give  us  adequate  time  for  review. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  mora- 
torium relief,  the  second  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  insure  that  the  wind- 
fall that  all  major  (ril  companies  are  re- 
ceiving from  decontrol  is  spent  on  energy 
production  and  not  on  nonproductive 
acquisitions.  ITie  bill  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  Congress. 

It  would  prevent  the  major  oil  com- 
panies from  diverting  their  vast  resour- 
ces into  unproductive  acquisitions.  Spe- 
cifically, for  a  period  of  10  years,  it 
would  forbid  the  top  18  oil  companies 
from  purchasing  nonenergy  companies 
with  assets  of  more  than  $100  million, 
and  from  purchasing  other  energy- 
related  comnanies  with  assets  of  $250 
million  or  more  unless  such  purchase 
would  enhance  competition  or  promote 


energ>-  production.  It  is  the  least  intru- 
sive way  of  channeling  the  immense  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  s  oil  companies 
away  from  nonproductive  investments 
and  into  energy  investments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  efforts  such  as 
these  to  redirect  oil  company  invest- 
ments must  be  made.  This  Nation  faces 
an  energy  crisis  of  immense  proportions. 
It  is  clear  who  the  true  winners  and 
losers  are  in  this  crisis.  Money  is  being 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  the 
American  consumer  to  the  pockets  of 
the  largest,  most  profitable,  most  pow- 
erful corporations  in  the  world.  While 
the  poor  have  to  choose  between  eating 
or  staying  warm,  the  oil  industry  pockets 
immense  windfalls,  earned  through  the 
exercise  of  monopoly  power  by  foreign 
oil  cartels.  While  those  already  scraping 
for  an  existence  have  to  scrape  even 
more  in  order  to  maintain  their  meager 
livelihood,  oil  companies  already  bloated 
with  enormous  cash  flows  and  excep- 
tional profits,  grow  richer.  The  major 
oil  companies  have  been  described  as 
"great  cash  flow  machines"  expected  to 
"float  into  the  early  1980's  on  a  sea  of 
cash." 

The  Nation's  oil  companies  are  in  a 
unique  position  to  do  something  about 
this  energy  crisis.  They  have  the  exper- 
tise and  experience.  And  unquestionably 
they  have  the  resources. 

Not  only  do  oil  companies  have  the  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis, 
they  have  an  obligation  as  well  to  do 
something  about  the  problem.  Oil  com- 
panies have  led  a  privileged  existence  in 
our  economy.  They  have  been  the  bene- 
flciaries  of  countless  special  favors  from 
oil  depletion  allowances  to  tax  writeoffs 
for  intangible  drilling  costs  to  foreign 
tax  credits  and  now  to  decontrol. 

The  tax  privileges  alone  have  been  so 
bountiful  that  major  oil  companies  often 
have  effective  tax  rates  anywhere  from 
1  percent  to  7  or  8  percent.  A  family  of 
four  that  earns  $7,400  pays  twice  that. 
Imagine,  a  family  just  above  the  official 
poverty  line  pays  at  a  tax  rate  twice  that 
of  Exxon,  Mobil.  Gulf,  Sohio.  Texaco, 
and  the  rest. 

"nie  oil  companies  have  the  ability — 
and  the  obligation — to  do  something 
about  the  energy  crisis.  But  if  experience 
is  any  guide,  they  will  use  the  windfalls 
they  reap  from  decontrol  for  their  own 
corporate  aggrandizement,  often  wasting 
many,  many  billions  on  fiascos. 

Mobil's  $1.5  billion  acquisition  of 
Montgomery  Ward,  what  Forbes  called 
"an  also-ran  department  store;"  Exxon's 
acquisition  of  Reliance  Electric,  for  $1.2 
billion,  that  Fortune  labeled  "a  $600  mil- 
lion bath."  and  now  Mobil's  attempts  to 
swallow  first  Conoco  and  then  Mara- 
thon. These  are,  I  fear,  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect this  acquisition  trend  to  continue — 
in  fact,  to  escalate — especially  given  the 
hands-off  attitude  of  the  current  admin- 
istration toward  such  acquisitions. 

"Don't  leave  anything  sitting  around 
on  a  table  or  we'll  buy  it,"  joked  one  oil 
man  with  humor  that  sounds  a  little 
grim  to  the  rest  of  us.  One  investment 
analyst  has  predicted  that: 

By  the  late  80's  we  would  expect  close  to 
one-quarter  of  the  listed  resource-chemical 
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companies  to  be  merged  or  acquired  by  big 
oil  companies.  We  would  anticipate  that  two 
or  three  of  the  top  ten  timber-owning  com- 
panies would  be  bid  for.  We  would  expect  at 
least  a  quarter  of  the  larger  nonferrous  (cop- 
per, lead.  zinc,  silver  and  gold)  mining  com- 
panies ...  to  be  bought  out  by  the  oil 
companies. 

These  acquLsitions  do  not  produce 
more  energy.  Nor  do  they  contribute 
anything  to  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
They  create  no  new  jobs  and  no  new 
productive  capacity.  They  simply  trans- 
fer control  of  this  Nation's  corporations 
to  the  oil  companies. 

As  Marathon  Chairman  Harold  Hoop- 
man  put  it: 

Everybody  In  the  United  States  who  suf- 
fered through  the  energy  shortage  has  got 
to  ask  this  administration  and  Congress 
whether  this  kind  of  acquisition  Is  going  to 
Increase  the  Nation's  oil  reserves  by  a  sin- 
gle barrel.  How  much  oil  might  Mobil  And 
with  the  $5  billion  they're  offering  for  Mara- 
thon? If  they'd  taken  the  money  they  spent 
for  Marcor  and  used  It  In  their  oil  explora- 
tion program,  they  might  have  found  enough 
reserves  on  their  own  that  they  wouldn't 
need  ours  now.  Just  when  the  public  was 
beginning  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
oil  Industry  economics,  Mobil,  with  Its  high- 
handed arrogance,  seems  to  be  trying  to  set 
back  public  attitudes  to  the  days  of  the 
standard  oil  trust. 

At  a  time  when  we  face  a  severe  crisis 
in  energy  and  when  the  oil  companies 
have  both  the  ability  and  the  obligation 
to  contribute  to  a  solution  to  the  crisis, 
we  cannot  permit  them  to  divert  their 
resources  to  their  own  corporate  ag- 
grandizement. The  second  bill  should 
help  stem  the  flow  of  oil  company  capital 
into  investments  that  contribute  nothing 
to  solving  our  Nation's  energy  problems. 

Let  me  add  that  the  FTC's  action 
yesterday  makes  these  bills  of  even 
greater  importance.  Yesterday,  the  Com- 
mission voted  unanimously  to  challenge 
the  Mobil-Marathon  merger  for  violat- 
ing the  antimerger  law.  But  Chairman 
James  Miller  and  Commissioner  David 
Clanton  added  a  condition  that  they 
would  not  object  to  a  merger  that  did  not 
include  Marathon's  downstream  opera- 
tions. 

This  is  confusing  and  astonishing.  It 
is  a  green  light  to  the  oil  industry  to  go 
ahead  with  any  huge  merger  that  does 
not  obviously  and  flagrantly  violate  the 
antitrust  laws.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
put  it: 

The  FTC  action  also  r/iay  suggest  to  Mo- 
bil or  other  oil  companies  that  the  Federal 
Government  Isn't  totally  opposed  to  mergers 
within  the  petroleum  industry.  The  vote  Im- 
plies that,  from  the  FTC's  standpoint,  a  com- 
bination of  the  major  U.S.  oil  companies  may 
be  permissible  provided  the  two  don't  over- 
lap In  domestic  refining  and  marketing. 
That's  a  ruling  Mobil  has  sought  since  It  at- 
tempted to  acquire  Conoco  Inc.  last  summer. 

Indeed,  Chairman  Miller  and  Com- 
missioner Clanton  might  well  have  per- 
mitted the  entire  acquisition  if  Judge 
Manos  had  not  condemned  the  merger  of 
the  downstream  operations. 

This  is  yet  another  example  of  this 
administration's  unilateral  rewrite  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  No  prior  administra- 
tion, whether  Republican  or  Democrat, 
would  announce  that  the  second  largest 


oil  company  can  acquire  most  of  the  16th 
largest,  both  in  the  top  Fortune  20. 

And  Mobil,  with  true  arrogance,  has 
hinted  that  if  it  cannot  get  Marathon 
directly,  it  will  buy  United  States  Steel. 
Is  this  what  we  decontrolled  gasoline 
prices  for,  handing  over  consumer  bil- 
lions to  the  oil  companies? 

But  the  merger  problem  does  go  be- 
yond the  oil  industry,  vital  as  that  is. 
The  merger  frenzy  has  seized  all  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

To  deal  with  that  large  problem,  I  am 
introducing  a  third  bill,  which  is  a  modi- 
fied version  of  a  bill  introduced  several 
years  ago.  The  bill  creates  a  presumption 
against  huge  mergers  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  improve  competition  or 
general  efficiency.  These  guidelines  will 
apply  regardless  of  whether  the  merger  is 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  conglomerate. 

Until  just  recently,  most  mergers  have 
been  conglomerate.  Clear  court  cases 
and  enforcement  policies  have  discour- 
aged most  big  horizontal  and  vertical 
mergers.  According  to  the  PTC,  90  per- 
cent of  1979  mergers  have  been  conglom- 
erate. 

It  is  these  mergers  which  do  the  least 
good  for  the  economy.  Our  major  needs 
are  improved  productivity,  innovation, 
efficiency.  Originally,  we  heard  a  great 
deal  from  merger  proponents  about  the 
many  efficiencies  and  "synergy"  that 
these  mergers  would  produce.  Aggres- 
sive, dynamic  management  would  take 
over  sleepy  ailing  companies  and  bring 
them  up  to  speed. 

It  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  Many 
of  these  conglomerates  have  turned  out 
to  be  duds  of  the  worst  kind.  Exxon  has 
had  two  real  messes:  Its  reliance  ac- 
quisition about  which  we  were  promised 
so  much  in  the  way  of  energy  savings 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  major  flasco;  its 
acquisition  of  word  processing  and  office 
equipment  have  turned  out  almost  as 
bad — just  this  week,  it  was  announced 
that  they  wiU  cut  1,100  employees  be- 
cause that  division  is  doing  so  badly. 
Mobil  has  seen  hundreds  of  millions  go 
down  the  drain  with  Montgomery  Ward, 
described  by  Forbes  as  "Mobil's  monkey," 
an  "also  ran  department  store  chain," 
and  a  "pretty  mediocre  business."  These 
oil  giants  can.  of  course,  afford  to  lose 
such  huge  sums  but  is  it  good  for  the 
country  to  squander  such  scarce  capital? 

The  oil  companies  have  not  had  a 
monopoly  on  merger  messes:  For  exam- 
ple, Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  was 
bought  by  Lykes  in  1969.  Lykes,  a  ship- 
building company,  did  not  know  the  steel 
business.  It  milked  Youngstown  for  its 
large  cash  flow  and  then  closed  the  plant 
in  1977,  throwing  thousands  of  steel- 
workers  out  of  their  jobs.  Arco  not  only 
lost  money  on  Anaconda,  but  it  also 
shifted  its  processing  operations  to  Ja- 
pan, taking  jobs  away  from  American 
workers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
quoted  expert  estimates  that  one-third 
of  mergers  are  "failures,"  and  7  out 
of  10  "don't  meet  expectations."  And 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  summed  up  developments  this 
way: 


Corporate  chieftains  .  .  .  once  argued  that, 
when  building  a  corporate  empire,  bigness 
and  diversity  were  better.  It  was  thought 
that  ownership  of  a  batch  of  unrelated  busi- 
nesses could  protect  a  company  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  economic  cycle,  with  one 
business'  upturn  annuling  another's  down- 
turn. In  addition.  It  was  thought  that  the 
acquired  companies  would  perform  better 
than  they  could  alone  because  they  could 
draw  on  the  parent's  superior  financial  mus- 
cle and  business  expertise. 

But  after  a  decade,  these  theories  have 
come  unraveled.  The  economy  has  proved  It 
can  push  a  widely  diversified  company  into  a 
slump  as  readily  as  a  one-market  company, 
and  conglomerate  executives  have  found  it 
more  difficult  than  they  at  first  thought  to 
become  experts  in  dozens  of  lines  of  business. 

The  reasons  for  these  failures  are  not 
hard  to  discover:  They  include  the  short- 
term  perspectives  of  many  of  today's  cor- 
porate managers;  an  interest  in  empire 
building;  a  failure  to  realize  that  nmning 
a  complex  business  takes  more  than 
"portfolio  management"  strategies. 

And  who  gets  hurt?  Shareholders,  em- 
ployees, the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

These  huge  conglomerate  mergers  raise 
another  very  serious  worry.  I  should  like 
to  read  something  written  this  Augxist 
under  the  title  "The  Political  Danger  of 
New  Mega-Corporations": 

The  merger  mania  that  is  producing 
gigantic  corporations  has  disturbing  political 
implications  as  well  as  strictly  economic 
consequences. 

The  awesome  economic  power  of  the  mega- 
corporatlons  translates  directly  into  enor- 
mous political  power  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  top  managers.  How  can  Gov- 
ernment or  any  other  element  of  society  ef- 
fectively make  the  remote  managers  of  the 
mega-corporations  accountable  for  the  use 
of  their  power? 

.  .  .  |T|he  development  of  mega-corpora- 
tions with  Immense  political  clout — and  an 
Increasing  willingness  to  use  it — is  fraught 
with  danger  for  the  Nation's  political  system. 
For  the  profit  imperative  that  drives  the 
managers  of  the  mega-corporatlons  doesn't 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  national 
Interest. 

Who  wrote  this?  Not  Howard  Metzen- 
BAUM  or  Michael  Pertschuk  but  Norman 
C.  Miller,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
reau of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Where  are  the  antitrust  laws  in  all  of 
this?  Unfortunately,  not  very  visible.  The 
lower  courts  have  imiformly  rebuffed  al- 
most all  efforts  to  stop  these  huge  con- 
glomerations where  there  are  not  ob- 
vious substantial  vertical  or  horizontal 
impacts.  And  though  most  horizontal 
and  vertical  mergers  of  any  size  have 
been  blocked  until  now  by  clear  and 
still  applicable  Supreme  Court  decisions 
so  that  until  now,  there  have  been  rela- 
tively few.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Baxter  and  FTC  Chief  James  C.  Miller 
have  made  it  clear  that  there  is  a  new 
ball  game:  The  law  is  not  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  it  is,  but  what  Messrs. 
Baxter  and  Miller  think  it  should  be. 

As  a  result,  according  to  investment 
analysts,  mergers  are  being  proposed 
that  would  never  even  have  been  con- 
sidered before:  DuPont-Conoco  and 
Mobil-Marathon  are  just  two  of  the  most 
notorious  examples. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  my  dis- 
may and  outrage  at  the  Baxter-Miller 
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rewrite  of  the  antitru^  laws,  at  their 
flouting  of  both  the  congressional  will 
and  judicial  decisions.  Thanks  to  the 
bipartisan  tradition  supporting  our  anti- 
trust laws,  I  have  not  been  alone  in  my 
reaction — ^many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  share  my  views  and  joined 
me.  in  sumx>rting  an  amendment  to  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropri- 
ations bill  that  will  send  a  message  to 
Messrs.  Baxter  and  Miller  that  the  law 
should  be  obeyed. 

That  will  do  nothing,  however,  with 
respect  to  conglomerate  mergers,  and 
some  new  legislation  is  necessary.  A  few 
years  ago,  I  cosponsored  a  bill  that  would 
ban  all  conglomerate  mergers  over  $2 
billion  and  would  ban  somewhat  smaller 
mergers  unless  procompetitive  results  or 
efficiencies  could  be  demonstrated. 

Matters  are  now  much  worse  than  they 
were  then — the  merger  wave  has  accel- 
erated as  the  companies  Involved  have 
become  more  and  more  brazen. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  that 
presumptively  bans  all  huge  mergers  un- 
less the  parties  can  d^nonstrate  effi- 
ciencies, benefits  to  competition,  or  a 
spinoff  of  a  comparable  company.  To 
make  sure  only  the  largest  companies 
are  afifected,  I  have  raised  the  threshold 
to  a  half  biUion. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
Unless  we  do,  our  free  enterprise  system 
will  become  a  mere  historical  novelty.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  : 
S.  1928.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  amounts  realized  by  certain 
regulated  public  utilities  in  settlement  of 
damages  under  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fuel;  to  the  C(Mnmittee  on 
Finance. 

M.D.L.  ^3S  SETTLEMENT  DISCOUNTS  TAX  ACT 
OP  1981 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
correct  what  I  feel  is  an  improper  inter- 
pretation of  our  Nation's  revenue  laws. 
During  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's,  a 
number  of  electric  utilities  throughout 
the  country  entered  into  long-term  con- 
tracts with  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp. 
("Westinghouse")  under  which  Westing- 
house  agreed  to  supply  nuclear  fuel  for 
the  average  price  of  $8  to  $10  per  pound. 
Two  of  these  utilities,  Kansas  City  Power 
&  Light  and  Union  Electric  are  con- 
stituents of  mine. 

Westinghouse  did  not  have  enough 
uranium  to  cover  its  contractual  com- 
mitments and  it  planned  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligations through  a  combination  of  pur- 
chases from  other  sources  and  its  own 
production.  When  the  market  price  of 
uranium  rose  to  over  $25  per  pound, 
Westinghouse  refused  to  perform  the  fuel 
supply  contracts,  arguing  that  it  was  ex- 
cused by  reason  of  commercial  imprac- 
ticability. Litigation  followed  and  the 
court  determined  that  Westinghouse  was 
not  excused.  During  the  pendency  of 
those  suits,  the  price  of  uranium  in- 
creased to  over  $40  per  pound.  The  suits 
were  resolved  by  a  number  of  settlement 
agreements. 

The  settlements  were  intended  to  place 
the  utilities  in  substantially  the  same 
position  as  if  the  supply  contracts  had 


been  performed.  However,  because  the 
amounts  involved  in  the  settlements  were 
so  great,  the  obligations  of  Westinghouse 
as  to  time  and  method  of  performance 
were  modified  to  assure  its  financial  abil- 
ity to  perform.  Under  the  various  agree- 
ments, utilities  will  receive  cash,  the  right 
to  receive  certain  goods  and  services  at 
a  discount  in  the  future,  and  the  right 
to  receive  uranium  at  a  discount  in  the 
future.  Some  of  these  settlements  will 
take  many  years  to  complete. 

ITie  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  future  dis- 
counts are  fully  subject  to  tax  in  the 
year  of  settlement.  Although  there  is 
authority  that  would  indicate  the  dis- 
counts do  not  result  in  any  tax  con- 
sequences until  property  is  acquired  at 
a  discoimt,  the  IRS  has  concluded  that 
by  virtue  of  entering  into  a  settlement, 
a  utility  has  acquired  an  option  which 
is  taxable.  The  IRS  contends  that  even 
though  a  utUity  may  decide  never  to 
acquire  any  property  or  services  from 
Westinghouse  at  a  discoimt,  it  is  none- 
theless taxable  because  it  has  exchanged 
one  contract  right  for  another  (an 
option) . 

I  believe  the  IRS  is  mistaken,  and  this 
proposal  would  correct  that  mistake. 
When  the  utilities  entered  into  these 
settlements,  they  did  not  believe  that 
they  were  entering  into  taxable  trans- 
actions. In  their  view,  these  settlements 
did  not  constitute  a  taxable  event  since 
they  did  not  involve  a  material  change 
from  the  parties'  performance  specified 
under  the  supply  contracts. 

The  settlements  made  no  substantive 
change  in  the  performance  rights  of  the 
parties  under  the  original  contracts  in 
the  event  of  default.  The  changes  made 
by  the  settlements  related  to  the  timing 
and  method  of  obtaining  certain  ura- 
nium and  of  obtaining  reimbursement 
for  amounts  paid  for  uranium  in  excess 
of  the  originsd  contract  price. 

The  utilities  did  not  sell  or  dispose 
of  their  rights  imder  the  original  con- 
tracts, or  in  any  way  anticipate  or  realize 
their  value.  They  insisted  that  Westing- 
house perform  under  those  contracts  and 
they  sought  that  performance  in  court 
and  throughout  the  settlement  process. 

The  settlement  provides  for  perform- 
ance due  under  the  original  contracts, 
modified  only  to  the  extent  of  spreading 
Westinghouse's  performance  into  the 
future  and  adjusting  the  provisions  to 
cure  Westinghouse's  default.  The  settle- 
ments do  not  involve  any  material 
change  in  the  performance  of  the  parties 
from  that  specified  under  the  original 
contracts  m  the  event  of  default.  I  simply 
do  not  believe  that  these  settlements 
constitute  taxable  events. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  that  the  discounts  arising  from 
the  Westinghouse  litigation  are  not  tax- 
able in  the  year  of  settlement.  Instead, 
when  property  is  acquired  at  a  discount, 
its  basis  will  be  the  price  paid,  not  fair 
market  value. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  position  adopted  by  the 
IRS  is  to  raise  the  cost  of  electricity  to 
customers  of  the  affected  utilities.  These 
utilities  have  no  additional  cash  or  prop- 
erty in  their  possession  as  a  result  of 


their  acquisition  of  these  so-called  "op- 
tions" yet  they  wUl  be  required  to  come 
up  with  cash  to  pay  the  IRS.  This  means 
they  will  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay 
the  tax  and  the  cost  of  financing  this 
payment  will  be  passed  on  to  ratepayers. 
I  do  not  believe  that  ratepayers  should 
be  penalized  in  a  situation  such  as  this. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
deals  only  with  the  discount  portion  of 
the  settlement.  Other  aspects  of  the  set- 
tlement, such  as  cash  payments,  remain 
subject  to  current  interpretation  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1 .  Shobt  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "MX>.L.  235 
Settlement  Discounts  Tax  Act  of  1981." 

Sec.  2.  Exclusion  P*om  Income  and  Re- 
duction OP  Cost. 

No  amount  attributable  to  any  discount  or 
other  form  of  price  reduction  on  any  prop- 
erty or  services  provided  for  under  a  quali- 
fied fuel  settlement  shall  be  Included  in 
gross  income.  For  all  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  such  a  discount  or 
other  form  of  price  reduction  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cost  of  the  property  or  serv- 
ices to  which  it  relates. 

Sec.  3.  Definition. 

A  "qualified  fuel  settlement"  is  a  settle- 
ment of.  or  Judgment  rendered  in,  contracts 
litigation  involving  Westinghovise  Electric 
Corporation,  which  litigation  was  a  part  of 
M.D.L.  Docket  No.  235  (ED  Va.) .  Civil  Action 
No.  75-0514-R  (E.D.Va),  or  Gen.  Docket  No. 
75-23978  (Pa.  Ct.  C.P..  Allegheny  County). 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Date. 

This  Act  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  taxpayer  obtains  a  qualified  fuel 
settlement  and  to  aU  subsequent  taxable 
years.S 

•  Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
DANFOR'rH  in  cosponsoring  this  measure 
which  will  assist  over  55  million  users  of 
electric  utility  services  throughout  the 
country. 

The  legislation  stems  from  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  utilities  over 
the  way  in  which  proceeds  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  uranium  litigation  are  to 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
many  electric  utilities  throughout  the 
Nation  began  development  prograuns  to 
utilize  nuclear  fuel  as  an  energy  source. 

These  utilities,  as  part  of  their  long- 
term  planning,  entered  into  fuel  con- 
tracts to  provide  for  a  steady  future 
supply  of  this  fuel. 

The  Westinghouse  Corp.  was  a  major 
supplier  of  this  uraniimi  and  many  of 
these  contracts  were  with  this  company. 

However,  the  price  which  the  parties 
agreed  upon  for  the  uranium  fuel  later 
proved  to  be  low.  As  a  result.  Westing- 
house refused  to  deliver  the  nuclear  fuel 
and  the  matter  became  a  subject  of  court 
proceedings. 

As  a  result  of  these  proceedings,  the 
parties  agreed  to  settle  their  differences. 
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The  legislation  which  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  and  I  are  introducing  will  clarify 
the  tax  treatment  of  this  utility  settle- 
ment. 

In  brief,  the  settlement  involved  sev- 
eral elements.  First,  the  utilities  will  be 
required  to  pay  Westinghouse  a  higher 
price  for  future  purchases  of  uranium 
than  had  originally  been  agreed  upon  in 
the  earlier  contracts. 

In  exchange.  Westinghouse  agreed  to 
provide  the  utilities  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  and  to  permit  the  utili- 
ties to  purchase  equipment  and  services 
at  a  discount  from  the  market  price. 
However,  these  discounts  are  contingent 
upon  the  utilities  actually  purchasing 
the  equipment,  and,  to  the  extent  to 
which  utilities  will  make  these  purchases 
is  not  certain. 

Furthermore,  these  future  purchases 
may  stretch  out  for  many  years  into  the 
future. 

The  total  value  of  the  settlement  in- 
cluding cash  and  future  discounts  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $1.8  billion. 

In  reviewing  the  settlement,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  both  the  cash  and  the  value  of 
future  goods  and  services  are  to  be  in- 
cluded as  income  and  taxed  to  the  utili- 
ties in  the  year  of  settlement.  The  IRS 
has  conceded  that  the  settlement  pro- 
ceeds could  be  used  to  reduce  the  basis 
or  cost  in  uraniiun  which  the  utilities  had 
to  purchase  from  other  sources  when 
Westinghouse  defaulted. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  and  I  are  introducing  deals  with 
the  taxation  of  the  future  discounts  on 
equipment  and  services,  and  establishes 
that  the  price  reductions  on  uranium  will 
not  be  taxed  as  income. 

The  IRS  is  treating  the  discounts  on 
equipment  and  services  as  if  they  were 
the  equivalent  of  cash. 

The  facts  are  certainly  different. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  discounts, 
the  utilities  will  have  to  purchase  from 
Westinghouse  equipment  and  services.  If 
the  purchases  are  not  made,  the  dis- 
counts are  of  little  value  to  the  utilities. 
The  discounts  will  be  of  little  immediate 
benefit. 

General  principles  of  tax  law  require 
payment  of  taxes  when  income  is  re- 
ceived. This  gives  taxpayers  sufBcient 
cash  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  position  of  the  IRS  is  contrary 
to  this  principle.  The  IRS  wants  the 
utilities  to  pay  a  tax  on  discounts,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  utilized  in  the  future. 
Yet,  these  discounts  produce  no  imme- 
diate cash  to  pay  the  tax.  This  means 
that  the  monthly  bills  of  consumers  will 
be  used  to  pay  taxes  on  equipment  and 
services  which  the  utilities  do  not  have 
and  may  never  have. 

This  legislation  would  eliminate  the 
proposed  tax  on  future  discounts. 

Instead,  these  items  will  be  treated 
just  like  any  other  purchase  which  the 
taxpayer  makes.  The  cost  of  the  purchase 
will  be  the  taxpayer's  basis  for  deprecia- 
tion and  the  investment  tax  credit.  If 
applicable. 

While  there  are  approximately  30  elec- 
tric utilities  throughout  the  country 
which  are  affected  by  this  legislation, 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries   will  be   the 


consumers,  since  utility  rates,  as  estab- 
lished by  public  utility  commissions,  are 
based  upon  costs,  including  taxes.  They 
will  not  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  some- 
thing which  they  may  never  receive. 

Because  the  IRS'  claim  is  question- 
able, and  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
valuing  the  future  discount  which  the 
utilities  may  never  use.  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  precise  estimate  of 
the  tax  revenue  loss.  In  fact,  if  the  util- 
ities were  to  litigate  the  IRS"  position 
and  prevail,  which  is  likely,  there  would 
be  no  tax  loss  at  all. 

I  support  this  legislation  as  a  matter 
of  fairness,  with  the  intent  that  the  con- 
sumers be  the  ultimate  beneficiary. 

For  the  record,  according  to  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  the  following  tax- 
paying  utilities  are  involved  in  the  West- 
inghouse uranium  settlement: 

Alabama  Power  Company. 

Central  South  West.  Corp. 

Central  Power  and  Light  Co. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 

Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co. 

West  Texas  Utilities  Company. 

Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  N.Y. 

Duquesne  Light  Company. 

Florida  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Company. 

Kansas  City  Power  and  Light  Company. 

Kansas  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Long  Island  Lighting  Company. 

Northeast  Utilities. 

Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company. 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Company. 

Holyoke  Water  Power  Company. 

Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Company. 

Ohio  Edison  Company. 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Company. 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Company. 

Texas  Utilities  Company. 

Dallas  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Texas  Electric  Service  Company. 

Texas  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Union  Electric  Company. 

Missouri  Edison  Company. 

Missouri  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Missouri  Utilities  Company. 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company. 

Northeast  Utilities  as  agent: 

Central  Maine  Power  Company. 

Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp. 

Eastern  Utilities  Associates. 

Pltchburg  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

New  England  Electric  System. 

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

United  Illuminating  Company.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  1929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act 
to  increase  the  availability  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  information  on  the  health 
consequences  of  smoking  and  thereby 
improve  informed  choice,  and  for  other 
purposes;  by  imanimous  consent,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

COMFBXHXN8IVX  SM OBUNG  FIBVXMTXON  KDT7CA- 
TION  ACT  OF    1881 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleague,  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon,  today  in  introducing 
the  Comprehensive  Smoking  Prevention 
Education  Act  of  1981.  This  legislation 
is  directed  at  one  of  our  Nation's  pre- 


mier public  health  problems — the  smok- 
ing of  cigarettes.  The  harmful  effects  of 
smoking  have  been  firmly  established, 
and  yet  recent  studies  indicate  a  large 
percentage  of  our  population  do  not 
have  enough  information  about  the 
health  risks  of  smoking. 

Tragically,  the  public  at  large  Is  un- 
aware that  300,000  Americans  die  each 
year  from  diseases  directly  related  to 
cigarette  smoking,  and  that  10  million 
more  suffer  from  chronic  illnesses  caused 
by  smoking.  As  dramatic  as  these  figures 
are,  they  do  not  begin  to  illustrate  the 
human  suffering  and  sorrow,  nor  the 
extraordinary  cost  of  health  care  and 
lost  productivity  related  to  smoking. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  I  are  introducing  today  Is  de- 
signed to  inform  our  citizens  about  the 
specific  health  risks  of  smoking.  I  have 
no  intention  of  legislating  health,  or 
telling  people  how  to  live  their  lives.  If 
a  person  chooses  to  smoke,  that  is  his  or 
her  business.  But  that  choice  should  be 
an  informed  choice,  that  decision  should 
be  made  with  an  awareness  of  the  con- 
sequences. Therefore,  this  legislation  is 
a  major  new  effort  to  educate  citizens 
about  the  health  effects  of  smoking. 

We  will  require  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  contmue 
the  activities  currently  conducted  in  the 
Office  of  Smoking  and  Health — that  is 
to  coordinate  all  research  and  educa- 
tional activities  related  to  tobacco  and 
health  within  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  sector,  and  to  disseminate 
this  information  to  the  public. 

We  will  require  two  things  of  the  to- 
bacco companies:  First,  to  replace  the 
current  single  warning  label  on  cigarette 
packages  and  advertisements  with  five 
new  health  warnings,  specifying  differ- 
ent health  hazards  of  smoking;  and  sec- 
ond to  divulge  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  the  content 
and  quality  of  chemical  additives  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  The 
reason  for  this  latter  requirement  is  the 
concern  that  these  chemicals  themselves 
may  be  cancer-causing  agents.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  will 
not  be  permitted  to  make  public  these 
chemical  additive  lists  but  will  be  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  generally  whether 
this  is  an  area  for  public  concern. 

Simply  stated,  the  goal  of  this  blU  is 
to  replace  ignorance  and  misunderstand- 
ing with  knowledge.  This  bill  has  been 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  the  American  Lung 
Association.  This  legislation  is  similar  to 
a  bill  introduced  last  month  by  Con- 
gressman Waxhan  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  has  been  over  a  decade  since  the 
first  Surgeon  General  Report  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health.  That  report  stimulated 
a  great  effort  in  health  education  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  dangers  of  ciga- 
rette smoking.  But  obviously,  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Packwood, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  Senate,  in  sponsoring  a  new  major 


public  health  effort — a  national  educa- 
tional program  in  smoking  prevention. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1929 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Smoking  Prevention  Education  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  cigarette  smoking  Is  the  largest  pre- 
ventable cause  of  Illness  and  premature 
death  In  the  United  States,  and  Is  associ- 
ated w:th  the  unnecessary  deaths  of  over 
300.000  Americans  annually; 

(2)  smoking  Is  the  primary  cause  of  lung 
cancer  and  emphysema  In  the  United  States, 
and  Is  associated  with  other  cancers; 

(3)  heart  disease  accounts  for  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  deaths  In  the  United  States,  and 
one-third  of  the  deaths  attributable  to  heart 
disease  are  associated  with  smoking; 

(4)  the  risks  of  miscarriage,  stillbirths, 
premature  births,  and  child  weight  defi- 
ciencies for  pregnant  women  who  smoke  are 
higher  than  for  pregnant  women  who  do 
not  smoke; 

(6)  certain  occupational  hazards.  In  con- 
Junction  with  smoking,  increase  substantially 
the  risk  of  disease  and  death:  and 

(6)  present  Federal.  State,  and  private 
Initiatives  have  been  Insufficient  In  convey- 
ing to  the  American  public  the  Information 
contained  In  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of  this 
section  and  other  Information  regarding 
smoking. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  new  strategy  to  educate  and  provide 
Information  to  the  American  public  that  will 
allow  Individuals  to  make  Informed  declsl- 
Elons  concerning  smoking. 

SMOKING     research,     EDUCATION,     AND 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  4.  <a)  Title  XVII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SMOKING    AND    HEALTH 

"Sec.  1711.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  program  to  Inform  the 
public  of  the  dangers  to  health  from  cig- 
arette smoking.  In  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  coordinate  all  activities  of  the  De- 
partment which  relate  to  smoking  and  Its 
effects  on  health.  Includlnp  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and  educational  acti- 
vities; 

"(2)  through  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  established  under 
subsection  (bl.  coordinate  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  with 
all  other  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  relate  to  smoking  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  health; 

"(3)  through  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  established  under 
subsection  (b).  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  referred  to  In 
clauses  (li  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  with 
similar  activities  In  the  private  sector; 

"(4)  conduct  research  and  develop  new 
methods  for  informing  the  public  of  the  ef- 
fects of  smoking  on  health,  either  Independ- 
ently or  In  conjunction  with  the  private  sec- 
tor, for  use  In  a  national  efl^ort; 

"(5)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation, studies,  and  other  data  related  to 
smoking  and  its  effects  on  health; 

"(6»  make  available,  through  specific  pub- 
lications and  bibliographic  and  reference  ma- 
terials. Information  on  research  efforts  relat- 


ing to  smoking  and  its  effects  on  health;  and 

"(7)  undertake  any  other  additional  infor- 
mational and  research  activities  which  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate. 

In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  develop 
methods  of  communication  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  entities,  as  well  as  with  the 
private  sector. 

"(b)(1)  To  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a),  there  is  established  an  Interagency 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health.  The 
Committee  shall  be  composed  of — 

"(A)  representatives  from  appropriate  In- 
stitutes and  agencies  of  the  Department, 
which  may  Include  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on  Child 
Health  and  Development,  the  Health  Services 
Administration,  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol; and 

"(B)  at  least  one  representative  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
any  other  Federal  agency  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  each  year. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  repwrt 
to  Congress  not  later  than  January  1  of  each 
year  which  shall  contain — 

"(1)  current  Information  on  the  effects  of 
smoking  on  health; 

"(2)  an  overview  and  asses5:ment  of  Federal 
activities  undertaken  to  Inform  the  public 
of  the  effects  of  smoking  on  health; 

"(3)  Information  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  private  sector  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
fecu  of  smoking  on  health;  and 

"(4)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  the  Secretary  may  consider  appropriate.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  US.C.  1337) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) 
and  by  striking  out  "(b)"  before  "The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission". 

CIGARETTE     LABELING 

Sec.  5.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  (15  US.C. 
1333)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LABELING 

"Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  manufacture.  Import,  or  pack- 
age for  sale  or  distribution  within  the  United 
States,  or  advertise  any  cigarettes,  the  pack- 
age or  advertisement  for  which  fails  to  bear 
one  of  the  following  statements: 

"(A)  'Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to 
Your  Health.  For  Information  on  the  Specif- 
ic Health  Consequences  of  Smoking.  Write: 
Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Washington.  DC,  20281.'. 

"(B)  'Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  has 
Determined  that  Cigarette  Smoking  Causes 
Emphysema.  Lung  Cancer,  and  Other  Can- 
cers.'. 

"(C)  'Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  has 
Determined  that  Cigarette  Smoking  Causes 
Heart  Disease.'. 

"(D)  'Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  has 
Determined  that  Cigarette  Smoking  by  Preg- 
nant Women  May  Result  in  Miscarriage.  Pre- 
mature Births,  or  Child  Weight  Defici3ncies.'. 

"(E)  "Smokers:  No  Matter  How  Long  You 
Have  Smoked,  Quitting  Now  Greatly  Reduces 
The  Risks  To  Your  Health.'. 

"(2)  The  labeling  statements  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
rotated  on  the  packages  of  each  brand  of 
cigarettes  and  the  advertisements  for  each 
brand  of  cigarettes  In  a  manner  that  assures 
that  each  of  such  labeling  statements  ap- 
F>ears  an  equal  number  of  times  on  each 
brand  of  cigarettes  and  all  such  advertise- 
ments within  the  fifteen-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 


tion and  each  succeeding  fifteen-month 
period. 

"(3)  Any  labeling  statement  required  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  located  In  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  every  cigarette  package  and 
In  each  advertisement  for  cigarettes,  and 
shall  appear  in  conspicuous  and  legible  type 
In  contrast  by  typography,  layout,  or  color 
with  all  other  printed  material  on  the  pack- 
age or  advejtlsement. 

"(4)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  establish  by 
rule  a  system  to  ensure  that  labeling  state- 
ments required  under  this  subsection  are 
rotated  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  that  at 
any  time  each  of  the  five  labeling  statements 
appears  on  at  least  IS  percent  of  all  cigarette 
packages  and  advertising. 

"(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  manufacture.  Import,  or  package  for 
sale  or  distribution  within  the  United  States 
any  cigarettes,  the  package  of  which  falls  to 
disclose  the  level  of — 

"(A)  tar; 

"(B)  nicotine;  and 

"(C)  carbon  monoxide, 
contained  In  such  cigarettes. 

"(2)  Such  tar,  nicotine,  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide levels  shall  be  based  on  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  tests  of  cigarettes  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  perform  such  tests  at  least 
on  an  annual  basis. 

"(c)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  manufacture.  Import,  or  package  for 
sale  or  distribution  within  the  United  States 
any  cigarettes  unless  such  person  has  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices a  complete  list  of  each  chemical  additive 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  such  cigarettes 
and  the  quantity  of  such  additive. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  any  officer  or  employee  thereof  shall 
not  disclose  to  any  person  outside  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Department  any  Information 
received  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  552(b)  (4)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  section  I90S 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  any  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I) 
shall  be  considered  to  t>e  a  trade  secret.". 

PREEMPTION 

Sec.  6.  Section  5(a|  of  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  ( 15  U.S.C. 
1324  ;a) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "statement"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"statements";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing; "or  In  any  cigarette  advertising". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) .  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  5 
and  6  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
During  such  one-year  period,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  amendments  made  by  sections  5 
and  6  on  their  effective  date.« 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  in  introducing  the  "Compre- 
hensive Smoking  Prevention  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1981."  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue. 

Since  1964,  when  the  first  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  smoking  and  health 
was  issued,  more  and  more  scientific  evl- 
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dence  has  become  available  linking  ciga- 
rette smolcing  with  numerous  diseases 
and  disabilities,  including  lung  cancer, 
heart  disease,  emphysema,  miscarriages, 
and  cancers  of  the  larynx,  oral  cavity, 
e.sophagus.  bladder,  and  kidney. 

Each  year,  in  the  United  States,  there 
are  over  300,000  smoklng-related  deaths, 
and  millions  of  others  suffer  some  debili- 
tative  effects  from  smoking.  Put  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  more  than  one  out  of  every 
seven  deaths  in  this  country  is  smoklng- 
related.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  per- 
son smoking  two  or  more  packs  per  day 
decreases  his  life  expectancy  by  more 
than  8  years,  and  a  pack-a-day  smoker 
by  6  years. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
high  risk  presented  to  pregnant  women 
and  with  smoking  by  America's  youth. 
The  Surgeon  General's  Report  on  Smok- 
ing and  Women  highlighted  the  effects 
of  smoking  during  pregnancy  on  the 
fetus  and  the  newborn  child,  the  devel- 
opment of  lung  cancer  in  women  and  the 
Interaction  between  smoking  and  birth 
control  pills.  Smoking  during  pregnancy 
appears  to  increase  significantly  the 
risks  of  stillbirth,  miscarriages,  and  pre- 
mature delivery,  and  women  who  take 
birth  control  pills  and  smoke  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  a  heart  attack  or  stroke 
than  women  who  do  not  smoke. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  hardships 
suffered  by  smokers  and  their  families, 
cigarette  smoking  is  a  major  economic 
burden,  not  only  on  the  health  care  sys- 
tem, but  also  on  the  national  economy. 
Recently  compiled  data  shows  that  health 
care  costs  due  to  smoking  result  in  ex- 
penditures of  over  $13  billion  annually 
and  that  lost  productivity  due  to  cigarette 
smoking  costs  this  country  an  estimated 
$23  billion  annually.  With  over  50  million 
people  smoking  cigarettes  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  with  the  sale  of  cigarettes  total- 
ing over  30  billion  packages,  It  is  clear 
that  we  continue  to  face  a  serious  health 
hazard. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Hatch 
and  I  are  introducing  today  is  primarily 
educational.  It  is  designed  to  provide  the 
American  public  with  more  information 
about  the  health  hazards  of  cigarette 
smoking,  so  that  they  may  make  an  In- 
formed choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
smoke. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  staff  of  the  FM- 
eral  Trade  Commission  issued  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  cigarette  smoking  and 
advertising.  The  report  noted  that  even 
If  It  could  be  assumed  that  every  con- 
sumer is  aware  that  smoking  Is  hazard- 
ous, the  evidence  indicates  that  many 
consumers  do  not  have  enough  informa- 
tion about  the  health  risks  of  smoking 
in  order  to  know  how  dangerous  smoking 
is.  that  Is.  what  is  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  health  risk  of  smoking.  Over  30 
percent  of  the  public  is  unaware  of  the 
relationship  between  smoking  and  heart 
disease.  Nearly  50  percent  of  all  women 
do  not  know  that  smoking  during  preg- 
nancy increases  the  risk  of  stillbirth  and 
miscarriage.  Approximately  30  percent 
of  those  polled  do  not  know  about  the 
relationship  between  smoking,  birth  con- 
trol pills  and  the  risk  of  heart  attack. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  fill  the  information 
gap. 


First,  it  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  implement  a  national 
smoking  education  program,  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  various  Federal 
agencies  and  private  health  organiza- 
tions with  an  Interest  in  smoking  and 
health. 

This  legislation  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  status  of  smoking  and 
health  in  the  United  States  and  include 
any  necessary  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  change 
the  present  warning  labels  on  cigarette 
packages  and  printed  cigarette  advertise- 
ments. Cigarette  packages  and  advertise- 
ments would  be  required  to  carry  one  of 
five  different  labels  that  would  be  regu- 
larly rotated.  The  new  labels  would  re- 
place the  present  warning  label  that  has 
been  shown  to  be  too  broad  to  convey  a 
useful  and  reliable  message.  The  new 
labels  would  give  more  specific  informa- 
tion about  smoklng-related  diseases,  such 
as  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  heart 
disease,  and  miscarriages. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  concepts 
in  this  legislation  have  already  been  en- 
dorsed by  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Lung  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  the  American  College  of 
Preventative  Medicine,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association.  They 
were  also  endorsed  by  the  recently  held 
National  Conference  on  Smoking  or 
Health.  Other  cosponsors  of  the  confer- 
ence also  endorsing  the  legislation  in- 
clude the  American  Nurses  Association, 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  College  of 
Chest  Physicians  and  the  American 
School  Health  Association. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  presents 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop  a  new 
partnership  between  Federal  and  private 
agencies  to  insure  that  the  smoking  mes- 
sage reaches  the  American  people.  By 
combining  our  energies  into  one  concert- 
ed strategy,  we  stand  a  greater  chance 
of  reaching  the  most  people  with  the 
scarce  resources  at  our  disposal.  At  stake 
is  our  Nation's  health  and  well-being, 
and  that  is  certainly  more  than  worth 
the  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  important 
legislation.* 


By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  end 
deficit  financing;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SOT7ND    FISCAL    CONSTITT7TIONAL    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  require  the  Government  to 
terminate  deficit  financing  and  operate 
on  a  sound  fiscal  plan.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion is  identical  with  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 6  which  I  introduced  In  1978. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  clear,  simple,  and  workable.  It 
mandates  the  Congress  to  balance  the 


budget  every  year,  but  it  goes  further;  It 
has  a  built-in  self -enforcing  provlsicHi. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  President 
would  be  required  within  20  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  deficit  and,  if  so,  the 
amoimt  of  it.  It  would  then  be  required 
that  a  surtax  be  levied  for  the  calendar 
year  following  the  year  in  which  the 
deficit  occurred  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  the  deficit.  I  emphasize  that,  un- 
der the  amendment,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  would  be  authorized  or 
empowered  to  levy  the  surtax;  it  would 
automatically  be  imposed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

In  short,  the  amendment  would  be  self - 
executing.  No  discretion  on  the  part  of 
anyone  would  be  involved.  If  expendi- 
tures exceeded  revenues,  a  surtax  would 
have  to  be  levied  for  the  following  calen- 
dar year  to  balance  the  budget.  This 
would  be  a  simple  mathematical  ccmipu- 
tation  and  no  judgmental  decision  by 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President 
would  be  required. 

The  sole  exception  from  the  require- 
ment for  a  balanced  budget  would  be 
that  it  could  be  set  aside  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  all  Members  of  each 
House  in  case  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency. This  would  be  a  proper  and 
necessary  safety  valve  available  in  such 
cases  as  a  state  of  declared  war  or  a 
serious  national  depression. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Control  Act  which  we  passed  in 
1974  has  not  been  sufficient  to  control 
and  prevent  Federal  deficit  spending. 
It  is  clear  that  the  discipline  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  required.  It 
does  not  overstate  the  case  to  say  that 
complete  and  utter  disaster  can  happen 
if  we  follow  the  same  fiscal  course  that 
we  have  followed  for  the  last  30  years 
and  if  we  fall  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control. 

I  do  not  propose  to  burden  the  Record 
with  a  mass  of  facts  and  figures.  I  would 
point  out.  however,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  run  a  budget  deficit  in 
19  of  the  past  20  years  and  in  42  of  the 
past  50  years.  Deficit  spending  has  con- 
tinued during  good  times  and  bad. 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  total  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  stood  at  $383  billion.  Now.  just  11 
years  later,  It  Is  over  $1  trillion.  The  first 
$100  billion  budget  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation  occurred  as  recently  as  1962. 
Just  20  years  later,  the  fiscal  1982  budget 
is  over  $700  billion. 

President  Reagan's  economic  program, 
as  approved  by  the  Congress  earlier,  has 
cut  Federal  outlays  by  $36.5  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1982.  $47  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  $55.8  billion  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  administration 
now  estimates,  according  to  reports  In 
the  newspapers,  that  there  will  be  a  defi- 
cit of  $109  billion  in  1982.  $152  billion  In 
1983.  and  $162  billion  in  1984.  This  as- 
sumes no  additional  spending  cuts  and 
no  tax  increases. 

Our  governmental  and  economic  sys- 
tems cannot  permanently  endure  with 
national  fiscal  policies  that  pile  deficits 
upon  huge  deficits  and  debt  upon  huge 
debt,  and  one  inflationary  load  on  top  of 
another. 

There  are  two  additional  major  points 


involved.  The  first  is  that  the  responsible 
legislator  must  have  a  built-in  shield  to 
protect  him  or  her  from  the  immediate 
and  excessive  demands  of  one  pressure 
group  after  another  for  a  continuation, 
with  increases  at  times,  in  the  benefits 
that  are  received  by  various  groups.  The 
second  and  more  important  principle  is 
that  the  taxpayer  must  have  protection 
from  the  growing  demands  of  various 
groups  that  exert  their  pressure  on  the 
legislative  Members  for  a  continuation 
of  the  benefits,  and  indeed  increases 
therein,  that  are  already  established  in 
the  laws  in  the  form  of  so-called  entitle- 
ments. If  this  protection  is  not  provided 
in  some  form  for  the  taxpayer  as  well  as 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people, 
then  the  system  of  representative  Gov- 
ernment will  quickly  and  surely  fail. 

The  best  figure  I  can  get  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  we  now  have  over 
65  million  citizens  who  are  entitled  to  a 
monthly  payment  or  stipend  of  some 
amount  under  our  present  provisions  of 
law.  This  is  approximately  one-third  of 
our  population,  and  is  convincing  proof 
that  the  demands  for  change  and  cor- 
rections are  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  without  enlarging  on 
the  facts  or  trying  to  give  a  lot  of  figures 
and  testimony  here,  T  justs  want  to  refer 
to  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  being 
taken  now.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the 
Budget  Control  Act,  which  has  served  a 
fine  purpose,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
suflScient  to  meet  our  situation  in  the 
years  ahead. 

We  are  faced  with  these  ever-changing 
but  mounting  figures.  In  spite  of  a  lot 
of  good-faith  effort  to  hold  down  this 
budget,  we  have  these  mounting  figures 
of  the  deficits.  More  of  it  was  disclosed 
in  yesterday's  paper  and  even  more  in 
this  morning'?  paper.  I  will  not  try  to 
delineate  all  those  matters  now. 

But  this  amendment  would  be  self- 
operating.  Immediately  after  a  fiscal  year 
has  closed,  there  would  be  a  calculation 
made  to  determine  the  amount  of  this 
deficit,  if  any.  And  if  it  does  exist,  then 
there  is  a  provision  for  a  surtax  to  apply. 

Now.  I  did  not  originate  that  part  of 
the  idea.  Mr.  President.  It  has  been  de- 
bated before.  To  me,  it  has  just  a  whole 
lot  of  commonsense  and  sound  judgment 
in  it. 

I  do  feel  this:  There  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  holding  hand  on  the  Congress 
to  keep  it  from  submitting,  yielding,  to 
the  pressure  or  whatever  other  name  you 
may  call  it,  that  piles  up  here  year  after 
year,  creating  these  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  a  barrier  erected  to  protect  the  elected 
legislators,  the  Members  of  Congress,  to 
protect  them  under  our  elective  system; 
not  trying  to  save  an  individual,  but  to 
save  the  system;  to  protect  them  from 
these  growing  demands  that  naturally 
mount  with  the  passage  of  time  that 
finally  become  burdensome.  We  are  in 
such  a  situation  now.  but  by  no  means 
am  I  suggesting  that  we  caimot  get  cut. 
I  think  that  we  can  get  out  imder  the 
terms  of  our  system. 

But.  looking  to  the  future.  I  think  a 
constitutional  amendment  of  this  type 
is  necessary.  I  introduce  it  now,  alonK 


with  the  other  ideas  that  are  newer  about 
meeting  the  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  132 

Resolved  Xty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  its  submission  to  the  States  for 
ratification: 

"AKTICI.E  — 

"Section  1.  In  exercising  its  powers  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  particu- 
lar its  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties. 
Imposts,  and  excises  and  to  enact  laws  mak- 
ing appropriations,  the  Congress  shall  seek 
to  assure  that  the  total  outlays  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  during  any  fiscal  year  do  not  exceed 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  2.  No  later  than  the  twentieth  day 
after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Pres- 
ident shall — 

"(1)  ascertain  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Oovernments  during  such  fiscal  year,  not 
Including  any  receipts  derived  from  the  Is- 
suance of  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  including 
any  receipts  from  any  Income  tax  surtax 
Imposed  under  this  article; 

"(2)  ascertain  the  total  outlays  of  the 
Government  during  such  fiscal  year,  not  In- 
cluding any  outlays  for  the  redemption  of 
bonds,  notes,  or  other  obligations  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(3)  if  the  total  receipts  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  are  less  than  the  total  outlays  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2),  determine  the 
percentage  rate  of  income  tax  surtax,  to  be 
Imposed  as  provided  In  section  3.  which  is 
necessary  to  provide  an  additional  amount  of 
revenue  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
total  receipts  are  less  than  such  total  out- 
lays, and  transmit  to  the  Congress,  by  special 
message,  the  rate  of  Income  tax  surtax  so 
determined. 

"Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4.  an  Income  tax  surtax,  at  the  rate 
determined  and  transmitted  by  the  President 
under  section  2 — 

"(1)  shall  be  effective  lor  the  calendar 
year  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  determination  was 
made,  or  for  so  much  of  such  calendar  year 
for  which  such  surtax  Is  not  suspended  under 
section  4,  and 

"(2)  shall  apply,  as  an  additional  income 
tax  for  the  period  for  which  It  Is  In  effect, 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax  liability  of 
each  taxpayer  which  Is  attributable  to  the 
portion  or  portions  of  such  taxpayer's  tax- 
able year  or  vears  which  fall  within  such 
period. 

The  Income  tax  liability  attributable  to  a 
portion  of  a  taxable  year  falling  within  a 
period  shall  be  based  upon  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  days  In  the  taxable  year  within 
such  period  to  the  total  number  of  days  in 
the  taxable  year. 

"Sec.  4.  In  the  case  of  a  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress  (Including 
a  state  of  war  formally  declared  by  Con- 
gress) .  the  Income  tax  surtax  which  would 
otherwise  be  in  effect  for  a  calendar  year 
under  section  3  may  be  suspended  for  such 
year,  or  a  portion  thereof,  by  a  concurrent 
resolution,  agreed  to  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  all  Members  of  each  House 


of  Congress,  with  such  resolution  providing 
the  period  of  time,  if  less  than  the  whole 
calendar  year,  during  which  such  surtax  is 
to  be  suspended. 

"Sec.  5.  This  article  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  ratification  of  this  article  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.' 


ADDITIONAl.  COSPONSORS 

S.    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  tht 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  101,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  define  and  limit  the  exclusionary  rule 
in  Federal  criminal  proceedings. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    1339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Boren)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1339,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 

S.    1532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hefl™,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1532.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect  to 
examination  of  prospective  jurors. 

S.    1595 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotJVE.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran >. 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  Can- 
non >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1595. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
income  tax  payments  to  the  U.S.  Olympic 
development  fund. 

S.    1625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoYNmAN.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1625.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  present  on  behalf  of  Congress 
a  specially  struck  gold  medal  to  the 
widow  of  Roy  Wilkins. 

S.    1735 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Durenber- 
GERt  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 1735. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion of  funds  awarded  the  Pembina 
Chippewa  Indians  in  dockets  numbered 
113.  191.  221.  and  246  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

S.    1758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn).  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(PTr.  Metzenbaum>  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1758,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exempt 
the  private  noncommercial  recording  of 
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copyrighted   works   on   video   recorders 
from  copyright  infringement. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  117,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  January  17,  1982. 
through  January  23,  1982,  as  "National 
Jaycee  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION    130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly>  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  February  22,  1982,  the 
230th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  a  'Day  of  National  Cele- 
bration." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLDTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  DAmato)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 33.  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale 
of  used  motor  vehicles. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Dixon  > ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  218,  a  resolution  retaining 
nutritional  goals  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   2S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 253,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  "National  Circle 
K  Week." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


UNIFORM  VEHICLE  STANDARDS 
ACT  OF  1981 

AMENDMENT  NO.  654 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1402)  to  establish  uniform 
national  standards  for  the  continued 
regulation,  by  the  several  States,  of  com- 
mercial motor  vehicle  width  and  length 
on  interstate  highways. 

STUDY   ON   IMFLXMENTATION    OF   SPECIAL 
TRUCK  LENGTHS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  1402, 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  Standards  Act  of 
1981,  which  Is  currently  being  considered 
In  the  Senate  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

My  amendment  would  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  conduct 
a  study  on  the  possibility  of  national 
implementation  of  a  special  class  of 
longer-combination  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  commonly  known  as  "turnpike 


doubles"  and  "western  triples."  Cur- 
rently over  a  dozen  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  have  pro- 
grams which  allow  these  longer  combi- 
nations but  there  is  no  hard  data  com- 
piled on  a  national  scale  concerning  this 
particular  vehicle  configuration.  My 
amendment  proposes  a  study  that  would 
designate  a  limited  national  network  of 
highways  suitable  for  these  vehicles.  This 
study  would  document  the  economic  and 
productivity  benefits  as  well  as  the  po- 
tential fuel  savings  and  the  previous 
safety  record  of  these  vehicles.  The 
amendment  would  require  that  the  fu- 
ture use  of  such  vehicles  remain  in  line 
with  the  single-  and  tandem-axle  weight 
limits  imposed  by  existing  statute.  The 
amendment  also  directs  DOT  not  to  des- 
ignate highways  which,  because  of  de- 
sign limitations  or  other  factors,  would 
not  be  able  to  accommodate  these  larger 
combinations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  operation  of 
longer  combination  vehicles  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota.  This  program, 
called  the  "Long-Run  Program,"  began 
in  May,  1978.  The  South  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  allows  the  use  of 
twin  45-foot  trailer  combinations  on  the 
east-west  and  north-south  interstate 
highways  in  South  Dakota.  This  particu- 
lar combination,  called  the  "turnpike 
double,"  operates  under  a  single-trip, 
special  license  situation. 

The  South  Dakota  "Long-Run  Pro- 
gram" has  achieved  a  remarkable  degree 
of  success.  One  South  Dakota  company, 
over  a  3 -year  period,  has  reached  a 
47-percent  fuel  savings  while,  at  the  same 
time,  avoided  any  employee  lay-offs  due 
to  the  longer  combination  use.  lii  fact, 
in  many  cases,  the  financial  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  turnpike  doubles 
has  allowed  South  Dakota  trucking  com- 
panies to  maintain  its  service  to  smaller 
rural  communities  at  reasonable  rates. 
This  is  surely  an  important  consideration 
to  those  of  us  representing  States  which 
have  lost  transportation  service  due  to 
deregulation. 

The  safety  record  of  these  vehicles  in 
South  Dakota  is  admirable.  Our  "Long- 
Run  Program"  has  only  had  four  acci- 
dents in  3  years.  In  fact,  the  potential  for 
accidents  on  South  Dakota's  interstates 
is  greatly  reduced  since  there  are  fewer 
trucks  on  the  road.  Jim  Anton,  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Transportation 
engineer  who  monitors  this  program,  has 
indicated  that  the  South  Dakota  experi- 
ment has  been  a  great  success  for  both 
truckers  and  shippers. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  possible  highway  surface  (lamage 
from  these  longer  combinations.  How- 
ever, overall  weight  of  the  truckload  on 
turnpike  doubles  and  western  triples  is 
spread  over  more  axles;  therefore,  axle 
loading  on  longer  combinations  is  fre- 
quently less  than  on  many  traditional 
18-wheelers. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
direct  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  study  these  longer-combination  ve- 
hicles to  determine  whether  the  safety, 
productivity  and  energy  factors  justify 
a  national  system.  Certainly,  there  are 
some  legitimate  questions  to  be  answered. 


My  amendment  would  provide  the  objec- 
tive data  on  which  Congress  can  make 
an  intelligent  and  reasoned  decision.* 


EFFECTS  ON  COMMERCE  OP  ACQUI- 
SITIONS OF  DOMESTIC  OIL  COM- 
PANIES BY  MAJOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  CONCERNS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     655 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation.) 

Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  1916)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980  to 
provide  for  an  evaluation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  effects  on  inter- 
state commerce  and  on  consumers  of 
acquisitions  of  domestic  petroleum  com- 
panies by  major  international  energy 
concerns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

INCREASING   EFFECTIVENESS   OF   REQUIRED  STUDY 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1981,  Senator  Packwood  euid  I 
introduced  legislation  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  study  the  ef- 
fects on  interstate  commerce  and  the 
consumer  of  acquisitions  of  domestic  pe- 
troleum companies  by  major  interna- 
tional concerns.  We  believed  that  the 
necessity  for  such  a  study  had  been  made 
clear  by  the  recent  events  surrounding 
the  hostile  attempt  by  the  giant  Mobil 
Oil  Corp-,  to  gain  approval  for  their  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  Marathon  Oil  Co. 
The  study  is  particularly  important  due 
to  the  probability  that  a  wave  of  other 
mergers  in  the  industry  will  occur  if  this 
merger  is  approved. 

Today.  Senator  Packwood  and  I  are 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1916  to 
place  a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  over  5  percent  of  the  voting 
securities  or  more  than  $10  million  of 
the  assets  of  a  domestic  petroleum  com- 
pany by  a  maior  international  energy 
concern.  The  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees  are  jointly  conducting 
a  hearing  on  the  Mobil-Marathon  mer- 
ger on  December  14, 1981,  to  examine  the 
latest  developments  in  the  proposed 
merger  as  well  as  to  consider  S.  1916  and 
the  amendment  we  are  introducing  to- 
day. At  that  time,  we  will  consider  any 
suggestions  for  amending  the  bill. 

Congress  would  benefit  from  the  In- 
formation provided  from  the  study  re- 
quired by  S.  1916.  A  moratorium  on  addi- 
tional mergers  and  acquisitions  in  the 
industry  during  the  time  of  the  study  is 
important  in  order  for  Congress  to  un- 
derstand the  market  as  it  now  exists  be- 
fore further  concentration  occurs.  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  evaluate 
the  overall  picture  of  the  industry  and 
market  within  which  it  operates  to  de- 
termine if  our  antitrust  laws  are  ade- 
quate or  if  other  public  policy  concerns 
dictate  the  need  for  additional  legisla- 
tion.* 
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the  Senate  and  the  public  the  sched- 
uling of  two  public  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Both  hearings  are  oversight  hearings 
and  will  be  held  in  Billings,  Mont.,  on 
December  21.  1981.  in  the  city  hall  court- 
room at  27th  Street  and  3d  Avenue 
North.  The  first  hearing  will  begin  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  testimony  Is  invited  re- 
girding  the  impact  of  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  reductions  in  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice funded  and  operated  programs  on 
Billings  and  Aberdeen  IHS  area  Indian 
tribes.  The  second  hearing  will  begin  at 
2  p.m.  and  testimony  is  invited  regard- 
ing the  Federal  Indian  housing  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  critical  problems 
occurring  in  those  Indian  housing  au- 
thorities that  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  HUD'S  Denver  Region  VIII  Office. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
health  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Jo  Jo  Hunt  of  the  committee  staff.  For 
further  information  regarding  the  hous- 
ing hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Vir- 
ginia Boylan  of  the  committee  staff.  Both 
Ms.  Hunt  and  Ms.  Boylan  may  be 
reached  at  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  6317  Dirlcsen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 


tee  on  Business.  Trade  and  Tourism  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  December  11,  at  2:30  p.m.  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Peter 
McCoy  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Travel  and  Tourism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
and  Human  Resources,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday.  December  14.  to  discuss  S.  1922, 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  and  Revenue 
Amendments  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE.     NUTRITION.    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
December  9,  at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  farm 
credit  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT   COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  December  9.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1890,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  disburse  trust  funds  of  the  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles  Tribe,  and  a  general  oversight 
hearing  on  Indian  aging  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     ENERGY,     NUCLEAR    PROLIF- 
ERATION,   AND   GOVERNMENT   PROCESSES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ihat  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 
Government  Processes,  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  December  10,  at  10  a.m., 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  de  facto  dis- 
mantlement of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation functions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   BUSINESS.   TRADE  AND 
TOURISM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1981 

•  Mrs.  HAWKTWS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  S.  881.  the 
Smali  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981.  As  a  cosDonsor  of  this  Act,  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following 
observations. 

S.  881  is  an  imoortant  piece  of  leeis- 
lation  for  two  different  reasons.  At  the 
practical  level,  this  act  insures  that 
Small  Business  will  receive  more  Federal 
R.  &  D.  research  contracts  in  the  future. 
Small  businesses  are  now  wrongly  fre- 
quently ignored  by  Federal  agencies 
when  they  let  R.  k  D.  contracts.  By  re- 
oulring  that  Federal  agencies  with 
R.  &  D.  budgets  in  excess  of  $100  million 
give  at  least  1  percent  of  their  contracts 
to  small  businesses,  a  first  step  is  taken 
toward  making  the  allocation  of  such 
contracts  equitable. 

Presently,  over  97  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses are  considered  to  be  small,  and 
their  55  percent  of  the  workforce  pro- 
duces 4*?  percent  of  GNP.  Furthermore. 
Prof.  David  Birch  of  MIT.  has  found 
that  86  percent  of  all  new  jobs  are 
created  by  small  businesses  and  a  signif- 
icant percentage  of  these  new  iobs  flow 
directly  from  innovations  produced  by 
them  oreviouslv .  Oivep  the  pressing  need 
to  create  millions  of  new  lobs  in  the 
years  ahead,  providing  small  businesses 
with  more  opportunities  to  innovate  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cost  effective  way  to  do  so. 
It  is  clear  that  requiring  1  percent  of 
R.  &  D.  contracts  to  be  given  to  small 
businesses  is  not  unreasonable  given 
these  impressive  statistics.  I  only  ques- 
tion whether  a  1 -percent  standard  is 
enough. 

The  second  reason  why  S.  881  is  im- 
portant is  that  it  codifies  a  changing  at- 
titude in  the  Congress  and  the  country 
toward  small  businesses.  While  small 
businesses  form  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  they  also  perform  many 
important  social  goals  at  the  same  time. 

Historically,  employment  in  your  own 
small  business  has  been  considered  an 
especially  appropriate  way  for  men  and 
women  unfavored  by  birth  to  advance 
economically.  The  personal  financial 
risks  were  great,  but  the  benefits  from 
success  were  great,  too.  High  risks  cou- 


pled with  high  potential  rewards  seemed 
logical  to  a  Nation  started  years  ago  by 
European  entreprenuers. 

Futhermore.  Americans  retained  their 
suspicions  of  large  commercial  enter- 
prises, fearing  rhe  potential  for  monop- 
oly and  the  increased  possibility  for  an 
undesirable  concentration  of  political 
power  they  created.  Small  businesses 
were  praised  because  of  their  ability  to 
keep  our  economy  competitive  &nd  to 
insure  political  pluralism. 

Tet.  In  recent  times  these  lessons  appeared 
to  have  been  forgotten.  Federal  regulators 
have  written  rules  without  talcing  their  spe- 
cial Impact  On  small  business  Into  account. 

For  example,  the  same  change  In  a  stand- 
ard manufacturing  process  mandated  by  a 
Washington  regulator  weakens  businesses 
with  lower  volume  more  than  It  does  ones 
with  higher  volumes  and  Is  more  likely  to 
cause  their  deaths.  When  the  dollar  costs 
of  Imposed  changes  do  not  rise  rapidly  with 
volume,  the  unit  costs  of  smaller  manufac- 
turers go  up  more  quickly  than  those  of 
large  manufacturers.  The  result  Is  Increased 
market  shares  for  large  companies. 

To  prevent  this  from  happening,  regulators 
should  not  have  Imposed  Inflexible  standards 
across  entire  Industries  without  first  adjust- 
ing their  Impact  on  firms  of  different  sizes. 
The  same  criticism  applies  to  an  enlarged 
paperwork  burden  caused  by  enlarged  regu- 
latory reporting  requirements. 

In  1974,  Indifference  to  the  plight  of  small 
business  probably  reached  Its  height  when 
the  Senate  CX)mmlttee  on  Ck)mmlttees  rec- 
ommended that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  be  disbanded. 

Fortunately,  attitudes  are  changing  to- 
ward small  businesses.  The  Reagan  admlnls- 
tratl(m  and  the  Congress  are  now  working 
actively  to  undo  the  damage  caused  by  years 
of  Government  Indifference.  S.  881  fully  re- 
flects these  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
smaller  enterprises  and  Is  far  past  due.v 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOMMY  CORCORAN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
parted  company  this  morning  with 
Thomas  Gardiner  Corcoran,  one  of  this 
capital's  most  splendid  characters  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  modern 
American  state. 

Tommy  believed  fervently  in  the  good- 
ness of  government  and  its  ability  to  do 
great  works  in  the  name  of  all  the  people. 
He  crafted,  carefully,  the  tools  we  used 
to  build  compassionate  and  effective  gov- 
ernment during  the  last  half  centurj-  and 
he  was  never  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  made  him  an  excel- 
lent representative  of  clients  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

This  morning,  in  a  simple  but  pro- 
foundly moving  Mass  to  his  memory, 
many  spoke  of  his  wit,  his  forthrightness. 
and  his  undeniable  Irish  charm.  Though 
it  was  a  mcwnent,  perhaps,  of  same  sad- 
ness, the  sparkle  of  his  personality  will 
always  leave  us  chuckling  and  the  mem- 
ory of  what  he  meant  to  our  (jovernment, 
to  the  New  Deal,  and  to  history,  will 
never  lapse. 

The  principal  oration  was  delivered  by 
Jim  Rowe,  Tom  Corcoran's  law  partner 
these  past  35  years,  and  one  who  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  the  loss  we  all  feel 
and  the  things  about  Tommy  Corcoran 
we  will  remember  most. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  honor  to  serve, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber,  as  an  honorary  pallbearer 
at  Tommy  Corcoran's   farewell  and   I 
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would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate  the 
thoughts  of  the  Washington  Post,  which 
editorialized  this  morning  on  the  mean- 
ing of  his  passing,  as  well  as  the  inspired 
comments  of  Jim  Rowe.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  article  and  the  text  of  Mr. 
Rowe's  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 
I  Prom   the   Washington   Post.   Dec.  9.    19811 
Thomas  Oardiner  Corcoran 

If  ever  there  was  In  "this  gorgeous  town"  a 
disarmlngly  afTable  broker  of  political  influ- 
ence who  enjoyed  the  mix  of  public  service. 
Ideas  and  friendships,  it  was  Thonias  O. 
(Tommy)  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corcoran,  wno  died 
here  Sunday  at  the  age  of  80,  was  a  principal 
strategist,  insider  and  tireless  point  man  for 
the  New  Deal  revolution  during  some  of  its 
most  perilous  and  interesting  times.  And 
"Tommy  the  Cork."  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
fondly  referred  to  him,  reveled  in  the  role  of 
lawyer-lobbyist  (or  "entrepreneur,"  as  Mr. 
Corcoran  would  put  it)  in  the  high  circles  of 
all  three  branches  of  government. 

What  Mr.  Corcoran  knew  and  marketed  so 
well  was  "what  the  government  likes  and 
does  not  like."  an  insight  he  mastered  first- 
hand and  marketed  with  great  skill.  With 
New  Deal  architect.  White  House  teammate 
and  longtime  friend  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Corcoran  became  an  invaluable  administra- 
tion figure  and  presidential  counselor.  It  was 
this  expertise  that  he  later  employed  as  a 
lawyer  to  seek  and  deliver  results  on  behalf 
of  major  corporations  that  were  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  government. 

His  success  in  the  private  sector  was  a  di- 
rect sequel  to  his  Influential  role  as  engi- 
neer-designer of  truly  revolutionary  poli- 
cies. After  all.  it  was  the  Corcoran -Cohen 
duo — known  as  the  "hot-dog  boys,"  an  allu- 
sion to  their  mentor.  Pellx  Frankfurter — 
that  collaborated  on  the  big  acts,  the  endur- 
ing measures  of  the  New  Deal:  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  Act.  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act.  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Act.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  In  the  process.  Mr.  Corcoran  also  suc- 
ceeded In  attracting  scores  of  highly  capable, 
dedicated  people  to  government  service  and 
Important  positions  from  which  they  were 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  public 
policy. 

If  critics  had  problems  with  Mr.  Corcoran 's 
later  transition  to  private  practice  in  gov- 
ernment circles,  neither  he  nor  his  clients 
did.  Many  of  the  very  people  who  had 
damned  him  as  a  policy-maker  were  to  find 
him  a  useful  colleague  and  attorney  In  those 
later  years,  and  he  found  these  marriages 
of  mutual  Interests  rewarding  In  the  fullest 
senses.  With  his  Infectious  Irish  humor  and 
quick  repartee.  Mr.  Corcoran  delighted 
friends,  legal  adversaries  and  himself  while 
gilding  through  the  halls  and  offices  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"When  I  walk  down  the  corridors  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission."  he  once  ex- 
plained with  a  grin  to  a  House  subcommittee 
that  was  looking  into  his  activities,  "Ifs 
right  down  the  main  aisle  ...  In  broad  day- 
light, with  a  brass  band  behind  me."  And 
that  Is  how  those  who  knew  Tommy  the  Cork 
suspect  he  has  Just  left  their  company. 

Thomas  Oardiner  Corcoran — 19(X)-1981 
(Remarks  by  James  H.  Rowe.  Jr.) 

I  thought  he  would  live  forever.  The  son 
of  a  Yankee  Puritan  mother  and  an  Irish 
father,  he  Inherited  from  one  the  persistent 
driving  diligence  and  from  the  other  the 
Imagination  and  Irresistible  ebullience  and 
gaiety  that  carried  him  throughout  his  life. 
His  Incredible  energy  was  fearful  to  behold. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  said  to  his  doctor  that  he 
had  often  found  himself  tired  recently  and 
he  wondered  why.  Dr.  Abernethy  said,  "It 


goes  with  the  territory  once  you're  80";  and 
he  Is  said  to  have  replied.  "Not  with  my  ter- 
ritory, it  doesn't!" 

He  was  a  New  Hampshire  mountaineer  and 
a  football  player.  It  took  him  some  years  to 
become  varsity  center  at  Brown  because  of 
his  size — but  he  made  it.  He  was  a  downhill 
skier.  Indifferent  at  best  if  one  looks  back  on 
his  broken  ankles  and  legs — but  he  skied.  He 
was  a  flr^it-rate  scholar  when  he  wished  to  be. 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  on  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  He  was  sec- 
retary to  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  of 
the  Supreme  Court:  There  was  no  greater 
kudo  for  a  young  lawyer  in  the  nation. 

He  was  a  great  advocate  at  the  bar.  a  brief 
writer  of  excellence  and  a  superb  intellectual 
persuader  of  men.  He  was  an  unparalleled 
legislative  draftsman.  Except  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt  himself,  he  and  Ben  Cohen — Cor- 
coran and  Cohen — were  a  huge  part  of  the 
New  Deal.  They  were  the  generals  and  cap- 
tains of  their  young  armies.  The  New  Deal 
legislation  which  has  remained  on  the  statute 
books  for  almost  a  half  century  are  testa- 
ments to  them  both.  Together  they  were 
much  stronger  than  Jtist  adding  them  one  to 
one.  They  had  all  through  the  government 
during  those  New  Deal  years  scores  and  scores 
of  >x)uthful  Juniors  awaiting  their  orders. 
Ben  was  the  Idea  man,  the  visionary,  the  man 
of  wisdom.  Tom  was  the  quarterback,  the 
strategist,  the  persuader. 

Since  Sunday,  my  phone  has  been  ringing 
from  all  over  the  country  as  members  of  this 
now  thin  gray  line  of  the  New  Deal  mourn 
one  of  their  own. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  there  was  never  before  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  since,  the  excitement,  the 
Intellectuality,  the  excellence,  or  the  sense 
of  accc»npllshment  that  existed  In  the  New 
Deal.  It  Is  remembered  by  the  hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
flocked  to  Washington  to  serve  under  such 
leaders  as  Roosevelt  and  those  Bralntrusters. 

Quoting  his  old  master.  Justice  Holmes — as 
Tom  loved  to  do — who  was  then  speaking  of 
his  old  Civil  War  comrades,  but  whose  words 
because  of  Tom  and  Ben — Corcoran  and 
Cohen — also  apply  to  the  New  Dealers: 

"Through  our  great  good  fortune.  In  our 
youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with  fire."  ' 

Tom  was.  of  course,  himself  a  man  for 
heroes.  He  had  great  ones  like  F.D.R.  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  General  Claire  Chen- 
nault  who  led  the  American  Flying  Tigers  In 
China  against  the  Japanese  was  another.  Tom 
supplied  the  General  with  men  and  material 
and  took  on  that  war  "over  the  hump" 
against  the  Japanese  as  his  own  personal  war. 

As  a  private  lawyer,  he  treated  his  clients 
the  way  he  would  himself.  Once  he  took  them 
on  as  clients  they  were  his  cause.  I  remember 
a  conversation  years  ago  with  his  old  cloee 
friend,  the  late  Ben  Sonnenberg.  the  famous 
New  York  public  relations  man.  I  ran  Into 
him  somewhere  on  Cape  Cod  and  he  asked: 
"How's  Tommy?"  I  said,  "About  the  same." 
He  said.  "You  know.  Tommy  has  one  great 
falling.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  work  these  days 
for  the  cigarette  companies  and  they  are  all 
dreadfully  fearing  the  cancer  attack  on  cig- 
arettes. I  never  forget  that  it  is  they  who 
have  cancer,  not  me.  But  Tommy  always  gets 
cancer  along  with  his  clients." 

It  was.  I  feel,  a  valid  point.  He  was  Indeed 
a  last-ditch  fighting  crusader  for  those  clients 
even  though  some  of  us  felt  occasionally  that 
some  of  them  didn't  deserve  it.  But  Tom 
always  did. 

Essentially,  he  had  the  soul  of  a  school- 
master. When  Peggy  died,  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  he  became  mother  as  well 
as  father  to  his  children.  He  kept  an  acerb 
eye  on  their  studies.  They  had  to  excel  in 
their  studies;  they  also  had  to  do  everything 
else  well.  They  all  took  all  kinds  of  lessons 


in  golf.  In  tennis,  dancing,  fencing,  riding, 
whatever.  I  often  thought  that  If  he  ordered 
all  of  them  out  into  the  field,  handed  each  a 
bow  and  arrow  and  directed  them  to  put  the 
arrow  through  a  target  at  100  paces,  every- 
one of  them  would  have  done  It  with  ease. 
He  said  at  least  1.000  times  to  them  and 
at  least  100  times  to  me  that  he  could  give 
his  children  only  one  thing,  the  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves  In  an  unstable,  dif- 
ficult, and  dangerous  world.  And  proudly  he 
produced  three  lawyers,  two  doctors,  and  one 
landscape  architect. 

Last  Sunday,  at  his  family's  request,  I 
called  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  widow  of  the  Pres- 
ident. She  said  immediately:  "A  large  part 
of  my  life  is  gone— a  sparkling,  glittering 
part." 

He  was  always  the  most  generous  man  I 
have  ever  known.  Yesterday.  I  called  an 
eminent  New  England  Judge,  a  law  school 
classmate  of  his.  He  said  only — "He  was  the 
most  generous  man  I  ever  met.  If  you  have 
the  time  I  will  give  you  chapter  and  verse." 
I  said.  "Judge.  I  have  the  time  but  I  don't 
need  the  chapter  and  verse.  I  first  met  him 
In  1934  when  he  was  instrumental  In  getting 
me  the  clerkship  with  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
I  have  been  his  law  partner  almost  thlrty- 
flve  years  and  I  learned  about  his  generosity 
long  ago." 

Once  more  I  remember  the  words  of  his 
hero.  Justice  Holmes — about  what  Holmes, 
almost  a  century  ago.  had  said  about  an  old 
lawyer  friend  of  his  own. 

"When  a  great  tree  falls,  we  are  surprised 
to  see  how  meagre  the  landscape  seems  with- 
out it.  So  when  a  great  mtui  dies.  .  .  .*"0 


REMARKS  OF  WILLIAM  JOSEPH- 
SON,  PRESIDENT,  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators should  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  remarks  of  William  Josephson, 
president,  the  Peace  Corps  Institute,  at 
the  Peace  Corps  Bay  Area  Conference. 
Stanford  University,  on  November  7, 
1981.  The  address  contains  many 
thoughts  that  all  of  us  should  contem- 
plate. I  submit  the  text  of  Mr.  Joseph- 
son's  remarks  for  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

Remarks  of  William  Josephson 

Over  Christmas  and  New  Year  1960-1961 
Warren  W.  Wiggins,  who  later  became  first 
Associate  Director  for  Program  Develop- 
ment and  (overseas)  Operations  and  then 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I 
wrote  a  paper  on  what  we  called  the  National 
Peace  Corps.  Warren  later  called  It  "The 
Towering  Task"  from  a  passage  In  President 
Kennedy's  inaugural  address. 

Sargent  Shrlver  tells  the  story  about  how 
he  was  reading  briefing  papers  on  the  pro- 
posed Peace  Corps  in  his  Mayflower  Hotel 
room  one  night,  and  he  came  across  "The 
Towering  Task".  He  says  that  he  fired  off 
a  telegram  to  Warren  and  myself  asking 
us  to  be  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  the  next 
morning,  that  Warren  and  I  walked  Into  a 
Eubcablnet  level  meeting  attended  by  many 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  lumi- 
naries of  those  days,  that  in  front  of  each 
of  these  solons  was  a  copy  of  "The  Towering 
Task,"  and  that  Sarge  began  the  meeting  by 
saying  that  of  all  of  the  things  he  had  read 
about  the  Peace  Corps  this  was  the  best. 

The  only  problem  with  this  story  Is  that, 
except  for  Warren's  and  my  writing  "The 
Towering  Task,"  much  of  It  probably  Is 
not  true.  I  know  that  It's  not  true  of  me, 
because  I  was  out  of  town.  Warren  once 
told    me    what    he    thought    was    the    true 


'  Mr.   Justice   Holmes.   Memorial   Day   ad- 
dress, 1884. 


-Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  on  Sidney  Bart- 
lett,  Boston,  March  23.  1889. 


story.  But  Sarge's  story  Is  so  good  I  have 
forgotten  what  the  true  .story  Is. 

Actually  the  Peace  Corps  was  low  on 
Wiggins'  and  my  priorities  then. 

We  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  where  we  toth 
worked  and  wrote  a  paper  on  how  it  should 
be  reorganized. 

We  were  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
situation  In  Viet  Nam  and  wrote  a  paper 
about  that  and  highlighted  the  situation  by 
stopping  all  foreign  aid  dependent  travel 
to  Viet  Nam  in  December.  1960. 

Everywhere  we  went,  our  papers  were 
pushed  aside.  The  new  frontiersmen  kept 
asking  us  what  we  thought  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  We  told  them  that  we  thought  It  was 
a  silly  Idea. 

Then  Just  before  Christmas.  Wiggins  came 
to  me  and  said.  "Look,  If  we're  to  go  any- 
where with  this  new  administration,  we 
have  to  provide  a  product  to  meet  Its  de- 
mand. We  can't  continue  to  go  around  sell- 
ing a  product  for  which  we  have  to  generate 
a  demand".  Wiggins  then  thought  of  him- 
self as  an  economist.  "Everyone  asks  us  about 
the  Peace  Corps.  We  have  to  write  about  the 
Peace  Corps". 

I  shook  my  head  doubtfully  and  said, 
"Okay,  but  you  have  to  promise  me  one 
thing.  No  matter  what,  we  will  never  let 
any  volunteer  do  anything  except  teach 
English". 

Wiggins  promised.  We  wrote  "The  Tower- 
ing Task".  Somehow  It  found  Its  way  to 
Shrlver.  Somehow  Shrlver  found  us.  and  the 
Peace  Corps  was  off  and  running. 

I  tell  this  story  as  an  Introduction  to  your 
request  that  I  speak  here  today  about  The 
Peace  Corps  Institute  and  the  future  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  have  not  spoken  or  written 
publicly  about  the  Peace  Corps  in  20  years, 
so  It  Is  about  time.  Let's  hope  that  I  prove 
more  accurate  than  I  did  last  time. 

The  Peace  Corps  Institute  was  formed 
about  this  time  last  year: 

( 1 )  to  enhance,  support,  and  supplement 
the  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  other 
volunteer  service  groups  In  the  United  States 
In  their  efforts  to  provide  assistance  to  de- 
veloping nations; 

(2)  to  promote  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  International 
development  Issues  and  of  the  peoples  of  the 
developing  world,  and  of  the  efforts  and 
activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  volun- 
teer groups  In  helping  the  peonies  of  the 
developing  nations  meet  their  basic  needs; 

(3)  to  solicit  the  support  of  Individual 
citizens,  particularly  volunteers  who  have 
served  abroad,  and  of  public  and  private 
groups,  organizations,  agencies,  and  corpo- 
rations In  furtherance  of  the  purposes. 

So  far  we  have  had  two  malor  projects. 
The  first  Is  publication  of  the  first  directory 
of  the  names,  addresses  and  other  biograph- 
ical Information  of  former  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers and  staff,  now  more  than  80,000 
strong.  Sometime  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration after  the  Peace  Corps  was  merged 
with  ACTION,  something  happened  to  the 
names  and  addresses  of  former  volunteers 
and  staff.  When.  In  1980,  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector Dick  Celeste  conceived  of  the  Idea 
of  trying  to  recreate  this  Information,  the 
Peace  Corps  could  come  up  with  only  about 
20,000  reasonably  current  names  and  ad- 
dresses. With  these,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  College  &  University  Press,  The  Peace 
Corps  Institute  has  gone  through  a  process 
of  using  those  20.000  names  and  addresses 
to  locate  as  many  former  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers and  staff  as  we  could. 

Their  response  and  cooperation  has  been 
extraordinary.  The  directory,  when  It  Is  pub- 
lished later  this  year,  should  contain  about 
40,000  current  names  and  addresses  which 
win  be  organized  alphabetically,  geographi- 
cally and  by  country  of  service. 


It  also  may  be  possible  to  locate  a  good 
portion  of  the  missing  40.000.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  the  names,  dates  and  countries  of 
service  for  all  Its  volunteers.  I  have  asked 
CUP  If  Its  computer  could  make  lists  of  the 
missing  volunteers  and  send  them  to  those 
volunteers,  whose  names  and  addresses  we 
have,  who  served  In  the  same  countries  at 
the  same  time.  They  would  be  requested  to 
help  us  locate  the  missing.  I  hope  that  CUP 
win  like  the  Idea  of  publishing  a  volume 
two  to  the  directory  with  the  missing  names 
and  that,  therefore,  we  will  come  close  to 
approximating  the  Peace  Corps  population 
universe. 

Thereafter,  the  Institute  plans  to  up-date 
the  directory  every  five  years.  So.  the  next 
one  should  be  out  In  1986.  In  time  for  the 
25th  anniversary  about  which  much  later. 
The  second  project  of  The  Institute  was 
the  planning,  funding  and  holding  of  the 
Second  National  Conference  of  Returned 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  and  Staff  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  19  and  20.  At  Peace  Corps 
Director  Celeste's  suggestion,  we  had  begun 
planning  It  In  the  Fall  of  1980,  but  the  elec- 
tion Intervened,  and  Celeste's  plans  changed. 
I  felt  we  had  to  wait  until  the  new  admin- 
istration was  In  place  and  a  new  director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  was  appointed. 

The  new  Director  Is,  of  course.  Mrs.  Loret 
Miller  Ruppe  of  Michigan.  When  I  first  met 
her  on  February  24.  we  agreed  that  within 
two  weeks  she  had  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Conference  was  go  or  no  go.  She  decided 
go.  We  went. 

Never  have  I  attended  a  conference  where 
the  quality  of  each  of  the  eight  plenary 
session  speeches  was  so  high.  Copies  of 
those  speeches  and  tapes  of  them  should  be 
available  here. 

Never  have  I  attended  a  conference  with 
such  a  common  spirit  and  sense  of  dedication 
to  shared  values. 

What  next  for  The  Institute?  The  nearly 
unanimous  demand  of  those  who  attended 
the  Conference  was  for  an  Information  me- 
dium for  the  Peace  Corps  family  of  volunteers 
and  staff,  present  and  former,  not  only  about 
the  Peace  Corps  and  Its  current  issues  but 
about  United  States  and  global  policies  with 
respect  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Institute  has 
authorized  the  officers  and  staff  to  explore  a 
serious,  professional  newsletter,  primarily  for 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff,  about  these 
matters  and  about  what  present  and  former 
volunteers  and  staff  can  do  about  them  In 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  Obviously, 
completion  of  the  directory  Is  crucial  to  such 
an  effort. 

The  utility  to  the  Peace  Corps  of  such  a 
link  could  be  enormous.  For  example.  If  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  separated  from  ACTION,  about 
which  more  later.  It  will  have  to  hit  the 
ground  running  with  respect  to  Its  own  re- 
cruitment and  public  Information.  Former 
volunteers  and  staff  could  play  critical  roles. 
One  of  the  casualties  of  the  1970's  was  the 
International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice. It  served  as  a  clearinghouse  among  the 
countries  with  international  volunteer  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  with  domestic  volun- 
tary service  programs.  The  Peace  Corps  Insti- 
tute Is  considering  how  to  renew  those  links. 
A  scholar,  Gary  May,  has  come  to  The  In- 
stitute with  a  request  for  cooperation  In  his 
effort  to  write  a  thoughtful  book  about  the 
foreign  experiences  of  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  staff  using,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  Journals  and  other  writings 
of  and  Interviews  with  former  volunteers  and 
stair. 

From  this  Idea  has  come  the  notion  of  an 
anthology  of  pictures  and  writing  about  the 
Peace  Corps  which  could  be  published  In 
time  for  the  25th  anniversary. 

Another  scholar,  Gerry  Rice,  who  Is  about 
to  publish  a  book  on  the  political  history  of 
the  early  Peace  Corps  and  who  has  Just  pub- 


lished a  pamphlet  history  of  the  first  twenty 
years,  wants  to  do  a  comprehensive  Peace 
Corps  bibliography.  I  think  It  should  also 
Include  materials  on  national  and  Interna- 
tional voluntary  service. 

For  the  25th  anniversary  I  have  a  notion 
of  a  Third  Conference,  this  one  not  national 
but  International— m  keeping  with  the 
Global  2000  theme  of  this  gathering.  Such  a 
conference,  could  be  planned  with  greater 
former  volunteer  and  staff  participation  and 
could  Include  representatives  of  those  coun- 
tries that  have  international  or  domestic 
voluntary  service  organizations,  as  well  as 
representations  of  receiving  nations. 

President  Reagan,  in  an  October  6.  1981 
speech  to  the  National  Alliance  of  Business 
talked  at  length  about  individual  voluntary 
action  throughout  the  United  States: 

"We  seek  to  provide  as  much  support  for 
voluntarism  without  federalizing  as  possible. 
Today,  I  am  announcing  the  creation  of  a 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives,  comprised  of  35  leaders  from  cor- 
porations, foundations,  and  voluntary  and 
religious  organizations.  Its  purpose  will  be  to 
promote  private  sector  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  public  needs  and  to 
recommend  ways  of  fostering  greater  public/ 
private  partnerships. 

"I  have  asked  Bill  Verity,  the  Chairman  of 
Armco  Steel,  to  chair  the  task  force  and  act 
as  my  personal  representative  In  expand- 
ing private  sector  initiatives  and  In  recogniz- 
ing outstanding  examples  of  corporate  and 
community  efforts. 

"I'm  Instructing  the  Cabinet  to  review 
agency  procedures  and  regulations  and  Iden- 
tify barriers  to  private  sector  Involvement. 
We  want  to  deregulate  community  service. 
For  example,  mothers  and  grandmothers 
have  been  taking  care  of  children  for  thou- 
sands of  years  without  special  college  train- 
ing. Why  Is  It  that  certain  states  prohibit 
anyone  without  a  college  degree  In  early 
childhood  education  from  operating  a  day- 
care facility? 

"Voluntarism  Is  an  essential  part  of  our 
plan  to  give  the  government  back  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  believe  the  people  are  anxious  for  this 
responsibility.  I  believe  they  want  to  be  en- 
listed In  this  cause.  We  have  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  in  America  in  the  days 
ahead  to  build  on  our  past  traditions  and  the 
raw  resources  within  our  people.  We  can 
fhow  the  world  how  to  construct  a  social  sys- 
tem more  humane,  more  compassionate,  and 
more  effective  in  meeting  its  members  needs 
than  any  ever  known." 

I  have  suggested  to  Mrs.  Ruppe  that  the 
Peace  Corps,  as  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's largest  volunteer  program,  and  The 
Peace  Corps  Institute  present  our  Ideas  to 
this  task  force  as  soon  as  It  Is  constituted. 

As  time  goes  by.  Peace  Corps  and  The 
Peace  Corps  Institute  will  develop  more  pro- 
f^rams.  Your  Ideas  and  suggestions  are  ear- 
nestly solicited  and  will  always  be  welcome. 
So  much  for  The  Institute.  Now  something 
about  the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  also  been 
more  political  controversy  about  the  Peace 
Corps  than  at  any  time  In  my  memory. 

President  Reagan's  nomination  of  Thomas 
R.  Pauken,  a  former  Viet  Nam  military  in- 
telligence officer,  provoked  opposition  in  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  as  an  Individual,  I  testified 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
against  his  confirmation — but  not  against 
Mr.  Pauken  himself  whom  I  have  never  met 
and  do  not  know — because  of  Its  violation  of 
the  historic  policy  of  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  United  States  intelligence  person- 
nel and  activities. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Pauken's  appointment, 
the  movement  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION,  which  had  been  dormant  since 
1979,  has  renewed.  The  Senate  has  several 
times  voted  provisions  which  would  accom- 
plish this.  Procedural  snarls  In  the  House, 
which  for  a  time  threatened  to  prevent  these  . 
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efforts  from  coming  to  fruition  at  this  ses- 
sion, seem  to  have  been  surmounted.  I  hope 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  statutorily  Inde- 
pendent Peace  Corps  In  1982. 

Here  I  have  to  confess  my  culpability 
again.  In  1979.  Director  Celeste  asked  me  to 
draft  an  Executive  Order  which  would  re- 
store to  the  Peace  Corps  within  ACTION  the 
same  measure  of  autonomy  It  had  within  the 
Department  of  State  from  1961  to  1966.  1 
did  so.  and  in  so  doing  undercut  the  move- 
ment, led  by  Representative  Don  Bonker  ot 
Washington  State  and  my  fellow  now  Peace 
Corps  Institute  director,  former  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  Tom  Scanlon,  for  statutory  auton- 
omy. It  shows  you  how  easy  It  Is  to  be  a  good 
lawyer,  a  good  Democrat,  a  good  soldier,  and 
wrong  yet  again. 

The  House  version  of  another  bill  pending 
In  the  Congress,  the  proposed  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  would  not  exempt 
the  Peace  Corps  from  the  President's  au- 
thority to  require  any  United  States  govern- 
ment agency  to  provide  intelligence  cover. 

Again  as  an  individual,  I  have  worked  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  provide  such  a  statu- 
tory exemption.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  voted  11  to  7,  with  Republicans 
Bob  Dole  of  Kansas,  Charles  McC,  Matblas, 
Jr.  of  Maryland  and  Arlen  Specter  of  Penn- 
sylvania adding  their  decisive  votes  to  those 
of  the  Democratic  members,  to  make  the 
necessary  statutory  exemption.  However,  the 
Senate  bill  must  survive  Senate  debate,  the 
House  must  accept  the  Peace  Corps'  exemp- 
tion In  conference,  and  the  President  must 
sign  the  bill.  But  at  least  we  are  on  the  way 
for  the  lirst  time  to  seeing  incorporated  m 
law  one  of  the  three  legs  of  policy  separating 
the  Peace  Corps  from  the  Intelligence. 

The  other  two  legs — that  the  Peace  Corps 
should  not  enroll  as  volunteers  or  staff  any- 
one who  has  had  an  Intelligence  connection 
nor  should  the  Intelligence  agencies  utilize 
former  volunteers  or  staff  until  a  very  appre- 
ciable lapse  of  time  after  their  Peace  Corps 
service — remain  subject  to  Executive  Branch 
agency  discretion.  I  have  suggested  to  Sen- 
ator Moynlhan  of  New  York,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
that  the  administration's  reconsideration  of 
the  executive  order  regarding  intelligence 
direction  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
President  authoritatively  to  codify  all  these 
policies. 

Throughout  all  these  efforts,  the  chief 
source  of  leadership  and  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  California's  Alan  Cranston,  the 
minority  whip.  Everyone  in  the  Peace  Corps 
owes  Alan  an  enormous  debt,  and  I  particu- 
larly hope  those  of  you  who  live  in  California 
will  express  to  ntm  your  regards  and  thanks. 

If  the  Peace  Corps  can  get  out  from  under 
ACTION,  much  work  needs  to  be  done.  It  has 
no  recruitment  and  little  public  information 
capability  of  Its  own.  ACTION  has  RIP-ed 
or  tried  to  RIF  many  recruiters  as  well  as 
the  former  volunteer  services  office. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  political  turmoil, 
the  Peace  Corps  continues.  Today,  there  are 
about  5,000  volunteers  serving  overseas  in 
57  countries. 

Valuable  as  It  may  be,  this  is  not  the  Peace 
Corps  that  "The  Towering  Task"  foresaw. 
Wiggins  and  Josephson  rejected  the  notion 
that  the  Peace  Corps  should: 

"Proceed  cautiously,  start  with  small  pilot 
projects,  don't  make  mistakes,  limit  the  pro- 
gram to  1.000  or  2.000  for  a  beginning  (some 
say  a  few  hundred),  don't  let  this  experiment 
get  out  of  hand — in  other  words,  find  out  the 
appropriate  dimensions  of  the  program  by 
cautious  exploration." 

We  argued  that  a  small  program  would  be 
more  likely  to  fall  than  a  larger  one.  It  would 
simply  not  be  significant  enough  to  capture 
the  required  attention  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Moreover,  even  if  after  four  years  60 
countries  each  received  100  volunteers,  their 
contribution  could  be  negligible.  Finally,  we 
argued  that  a  small  program  would  provide 


insufficient  opportunity  for  Americans  to 
serve  and  insufficient  numbers  of  Americans 
with  grass  roots  overseas  experience  to  return 
to  enrich  the  life  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  from  March  I,  1961,  to  1966  the 
maximum  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  service  at  any  one  time  grew  from  zero 
to  more  than  IS. 000  In  69  countries. 

Mrs.  Ruppe  tells  me  that  foreign  govern- 
ment ambassadors  and  other  officials,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  after  assistant  secre- 
tary, American  ambassador  after  American 
ambassador  tell  her  time  and  time  again 
that  they  could  use  more  volunteers  and  use 
them  well. 

Nor  have  I  any  question  that  the  same 
spirit  and  commitment  that  animated  you 
still  animates  many  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  would  volunteer  and  serve  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  in  a  concrete  fash- 
ion. For  example.  Senator  Hatch  of  Utah  In 
arguing  unsuccessfully  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  the  retention  of  the  Peace  Corps  In 
ACTION  cited  statistics  which  show  a  rise 
in  Peace  Corps  service  Inquiries  and  appli- 
cations: 


Fiscal 
year  1978 


Applications 13,661 

Nominations 7,987 

WATS  Line  Inquiries..     37. 902 


Fiscal 
year  1981 

>  15,  622 

8.382 

< 63. 917 


'The  applications  received  are  as  of  Sept. 
30,   1981. 

■The  WATS  Line  inquiries  data  is  as  of 
Sept.  30.  1981. 

Yet.  Budget  Director  David  Stockman  has 
proposed  a  12  percent  fiscal  1983  budget  cut 
even  though  the  constant  dollar  value  of  the 
current  Peace  Corps  budget  is  equivalent  to 
its  1963  budget. 

According  to  Mrs.  Ruppe,  who  is  vigorously 
opposing  the  propos'ed  reduction,  it  would 
require  the  Peace  Corps  to  withdraw  from 
fourteen  more  countries.  It  has  already  with- 
drawn from  Colombia,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Ko- 
rea and  Nicaragua.  It  plans  to  withdraw  from 
Chile. 

Thus,  we  are  at  or  approaching  a  Peace 
Corps  of  the  size  that  Wiggins  and  Josephson 
twenty  years  ago  thought  insufficiently  sig- 
nificant. 

In  the  United  States,  today  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  about  two  million  men 
and  women  come  of  age  each  year.  Annual 
military  manpower  needs,  now  met  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  are  for  about  400.000. 

A  Peace  Corps  of  5,000  os  offering  service 
opportunities  to  2.500  or  so  a  year,  about  one 
In  600  of  the  million  and  a  half  or  so  remain- 
ing after  the  military's  needs  are  met. 

In  "The  Towering  Task",  Wiggins  and 
Josephson  said  that  a  Peace  Corps  that  of- 
fered places  only  to  one  out  of  600  or  even 
in  the  proportion  that  the  size  of  a  5.000 
person  Peace  Corps  bore  to  the  number  of 
college  graduates  in  the  annual  population 
cohort  was  ".  .  .  an  insufficient  number  to 
produce  a|n|  ...  impact  {foreign  or  domes- 
tic) of  great  enough  importance  to  be  a  ma- 
jor Justification  for  a  National  Peace  Corps". 

I  believe  that  even  more  firmly  today.  If 
the  overseas  demand  Is  there  and  the  desire 
for  service  is  here,  budgetary  limitations 
should  not  constrain  the  natural  growth  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  not  even  should  its  cost  ap- 
proach that  of  some  major  weapons  system. 

Wiggins,  in  a  speech  at  Notre  Dame's  20th 
Anniversary  Peace  Corps  Celebration  on 
March  5.  1981.  deplored  the  fact  that.  "Today 
nearly  all  of  the  Initial  structural  character- 
istics of  the  Peace  Corps  are  the  same  as  in 
1961.  But  the  context  in  which  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  and  will  be  operating  is  radically 
different"  Tn  his  characteristically  creative 
way.  he  specified  radical  new  approaches, 
which  time  does  not  permit  me  here  to  de- 


scribe in  detail,  rather  than  to  ".  .  .  see 
another  two  decades  of  more  of  the  same 
with  the  same  countries  .  .  .  and  less  and 
less  relevance  to  the  world  of  the  1980s  and 
1990s." 

Maurice  Albertson  of  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity and  Andrew  Rice,  who  worked  on 
the  1959-60  Congressionally  sponsored  Point 
IV  Youth  Corps  study  which  was  one  of 
the  precursors  of  the  Peace  Corps,  also  have 
a  substantial  proposal  circulating  for  b  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
In  time  for  its  26th  anniversary. 

I  think  that  the  Albertson  Rice  proposal 
should  look  more  forward  than  backwards. 
We  need  to  know  not  only  what  the  Peace 
Corps  is  or  has  been  but  what  it  can  be 
and  what  it  should  be.  We  need  a  good 
survey  of  what  foreign  countries  needs  for 
foreign  volunteer  manpower  will  be  over 
the  next  decade.  We  need  to  know  what  skills 
they  will  require  and  how  they  can  best 
utilize  those  skills.  We  need  to  confirm 
the  Gallup  Poll's  findings  that  Americans 
in  overwhelming  numbers  still  desire  volun- 
tary service  notwithstanding  the  Peace 
Corps'  present  recruitment  statistics.  We 
need  to  know  what  those  Americans  want 
to  do.  where  they  want  to  do  It,  when  they 
want  to  do  it  and  how  they  want  to  do  It. 

We  need  to  relate  these  efforts  to  the  simi- 
lar efforts  going  on  in  our  sister  nations  who 
have  their  own  foreign  or  domestic  volun- 
tary service  programs. 

We  need  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  the 
right  vehicle  for  the  principal  United  States 
voluntary  service  effort.  In  February  1961. 
I  wrote  a  memorandum  suggesting  that  some 
quasi  governmental  or  even  nongovern- 
mental form  might  ultimately  prove  to  be 
the  best  vehicle  for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  used 
the  structure  of  the  American  Red  Cross  as 
a  model. 

We  then  decided  that  the  Peace  Corps  had 
to  start  as  a  government  agency  like  any 
other,  and  I  think  that  was  the  right  politi- 
cal Judgment  at  that  time. 

Now  I  think  that  that  Judgment  needs 
to  be  reevaluated.  If  not  by  Albertson  and 
Rice,  then  by  all  of  us. 

Representative  Bonker  obviously  thinks  so 
too.  He  has  reintroduced  his  bill  to  make 
the  Peace  Corps  a  government  corporation 
insulated  from  the  Executive  Branch  by  a 
representative  board. 

Representative  Leach  of  Iowa  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  a  Peace  Corps  Acad- 
emy. 

In  this  context,  the  effort  to  move  the 
Peace  Corps  out  of  ACTION  and  into  In- 
dependence from  any*  other  government 
agency  Is  an  obvious  step  In  a  necessary 
direction. 

Against  this  backdrop.  It  Is  Ironic  and 
disheartening,  that,  while  the  President 
speaks  of  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
voluntary  service,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  persists  in  its  efforts  to  abolish 
two  of  this  country's  three  federally-spon- 
sored voluntary  service  programs,  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  and  VISTA,  as 
well  as  substantially  reduce  the  Peace  Corps' 
budget  as  I  described  above. 

The  Peace  Corps,  in  my  mind,  has  always 
been  linked  with  broader  notions  of  national 
training  and  service,  voluntary  certainly  and 
perhaps  even  compulsory. 

The  October  1981  National  Service  News- 
letter reports  a  July  5.  1981  Gallup  Poll  that 
public  support  for  compulsory  national 
service,  at  least  for  men.  had  reached  its 
highest  level  since  1969.  The  public  now  sup- 
ports mandatorv  one  year  service  71  percent 
to  24  percent.  This  Is  roughly  the  percent- 
aee  of  support  In  1969.  By  1970  support  had 
fallen  to  58  percent  to  25  percent.  Public 
support  reached  its  low  point  of  60  percent 
to  33  percent  in  1979.  although  even  then 
voluntary  national  service  was  strongly  fa- 
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vored  by  four  out  of  five  13-18  year  olds  and 
five  out  of  six  18-24  year  olds.  California's 
Representative  Paul  McCloskey  has  long  sup- 
ported a  national  service  act.  which  he  has 
introduced  in  the  House,  and  he  recently 
spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  60th  American 
Assembly  Conference  on  Military  Service  in 
the  United  States  sponsored  by  Columbia 
University.  ,^   ^. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia  told  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  August  19  that  he 
also  planned  to  Introduce  national  service 
legislation. 

My  friend.  Senator  Bill  Bradley  of  New 
Jersey,  aUo  revived  the  idea  to  applause  In  a 
speech  at  Washington  University  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1981.  .  „  , 
Even  the  current  Attorney  General  s  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  said  on  August  17. 
1981  In  its  final  report: 

".  . .  we  suggest  that  some  form  of  national 
public  service  might  t>e  appropriate  as  a 
means  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  structure 

now  lacking  in  many  young  people's  lives 

In  this  regard  ...  we  do  urge  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  such  a  national  service  pro- 
gram, including  an  examination  of  the  issue 
relating  to  whether  It  should  be  compulsory 
or  voluntary  and  the  costs  associated  with 
such  an  undertaking." 

Two  former  Defense  Department  officials, 
Richard  Danzig  and  James  Lacy,  have  per- 
suaded the  Ford  Foundation  to  spend  a 
(very)  little  money  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
detailed  study  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
national  service.  That  full  study  has  not  yet 
been  funded,  but  funded  it  should  be. 

So  I  leave  you  at  the  end  of  this  review 
of  where  we  have  been  and  where  we  are  now 
with  this  challenge.  Ideas  that  are  very  near 
and  dear  to  all  of  us  are  very  much  in  the 
air.  How  they  will  become  manifest  and  when 
they  will  become  manifest  depends  more 
than  anything  else  on  what  we  here  and  our 
colleagues  across  the  country  who  have 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  do  with  them. 

What  we  need  most  is  to  have  a  vision,  to 
see  all  of  these  efforts  as  part  of  a  worldwide 
"caring"  Impulse,  to  use  a  participle  repeat- 
edly used  by  Shriver  in  his  Second  National 
Peace  Corps  Conference  speech. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Former  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers and  Staff  at  Howard  University  In 
June  may  remember  the  final  paragraphs  of 
Sargent  Shrlver's  remarkable  conference 
closing  speech.  In  calling  for  caring  involve- 
ment and  action  by  all  of  us,  he  said : 

"The  task  is  immense!  Warren  Wigeins  and 
Bill  Josephson  twenty  years  ago  called  it — 
■the  towering  task'.  Well,  my  friends.  In 
1981.  'the  towering  task'  still  towers  before 
us;  but,  thank  God,  we  still  have  the  Corps 
of  Peace — that  body  of  human  belnre  who 
know  and  have  knovm.  that  America's  des- 
tiny Is  not  to  be  policeman  of  the  world, 
monarch  of  the  world,  Caesar,  Imperator. 
Rex,  or  Deus.  But  servant — servant  of  people, 
servant  of  peace,  saviors  of  humanity. 

"It's  a  big  task:  but  it's  fun;  it's  Joy:  It's 
the  true  pursuit  of  hapnlness!  Mav  vou  all 
grow  young  In  the  achievement  of  it. 
"Volunteer!!"* 


PRODUCTIVITY  AND  STRUCTURAL 
CHANGE 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  America's 
productivity  slowdown  underlies  the  re- 
cent decline  in  our  living  standards, 
makes  it  harder  to  prevent  inflationary 
wage  and  price  increases,  and  diminishes 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
American  products  and  services.  Arnold 
Packer,  in  a  thoughtful  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Center  for  Democratic 
Policy  entitled  "Productivity  and  Struc- 


tural Change,"  concludes  that  employ- 
ment shifts  among  industries  account 
for  a  significant  amount  of  the  recent 
productivity  decline. 

Packer  recommends  that  the  United 
States  adopt  a  highly  activist  policy- 
akin  to  the  science  and  space  efforts  of 
the  sixties — designed  to  assist  the  U.S. 
private  sector  in  meeting  worldwide 
needs  in  energy,  food,  health,  and  edu- 
cation/training. Packer  believes  that  this 
approach  would  have  considerable  bene- 
fits to  the  U.S.  economy,  too.  They  would 
increase  U.S.  productivity  and  increase 
the  Nation  s  supply  of  high  productivity, 
high  wage  jobs. 

This  study  represents  a  creative  alter- 
native approach  to  solving  our  produc- 
tivity problem.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  study  referred  to  follows: 

PRODUCTIVrrY    AND    STRUCTtmAL    CHANCE 

(By  Arnold  Packer) 

GENERAL     PRODUCTIVrrY      POLICIES 

In  1973  oil  prices  exploded  and  productiv- 
ity growth  disappeared  from  the  American 
economic  scene.  The  disappearance  of  the 
miracle  elixir  has  been  blamed  for  our  lost 
international  competitiveness,  our  incapac- 
ity to  combat  inflation,  and  the  end  to  the 
rising  standard  of  living  for  the  average 
American.  A  plethora  of  cures — supply  side 
economics,  business  tax  cuts,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  government — has  been 
prescribed.  Unfortunately  the  policy  debate 
is  clouded  by  Inexact  definitions  and  impre- 
cise measurements.  The  causes  of  productiv- 
ity growth  and  of  Its  disappearance  are  un- 
known. There  is  even  considerable  confusion 
concerning  what  a  resumption  in  productiv- 
ity growth  implie-;  for  the  average  American. 
Mainstream  American  economists  do  not 
believe  that  much  can  be  done  explicitly  to 
alter  productivity  performance.  The  conven- 
tional advice  is  to  maintain  stable  growth, 
encourage  Investment  through  tight  fiscal 
policy  and  easy  monetary  policy  (so  that  in- 
terest rates  can  be  kept  low) .  reduce  busi- 
ness taxes.  Increase  incentives  to  save,  and 
control  government  spending.  Reducing  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  other  harassment  is 
also  endorsed.  Except  for  the  fiscal/monetary 
mix  (and  that  exception  Is  as  big  as  a  rhinoc- 
eros and  twice  as  ugly)  most  of  these  rec- 
ommendations have  been  accepted  by  the 
public  and  carried  through  with  a  vengeance 
by  the  Administration. 

More  liberal  mainstream  economists  also 
endorse  adequate  training  and  apprentice- 
ship programs  and  support  for  research. 
Some  advocate  improvements  in  infrastruc- 
ture— education,  transportation,  and  other 
services  (water,  sewer,  etc.) — or  special  pro- 
grams to  help  the  adjustment  process  such 
as  training  and  relocation  instead  of  Income 
maintenance  for  those  laid  off  In  contracting 
Industries.  Most  economists  recommend 
against  subsidizing  loser  Industries  (and 
thus  criticized  the  recent  tax  legislation  that 
allows  losing  firms  to  sell  their  tax  losses) 
and  advocate  keeping  our  International  com- 
petitors honest  via  GATT  and  similar  moni- 
toring devices. 

This  author  agrees  with  most  of  the  above. 
This  paper,  however,  argues  that,  in  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  can  Improve  produc- 
tivity most  effectively  by  helping  create  win- 
ner Industries  while  solving  national  and  or 
international  problems.  As  will  be  shown  in 
the  concluding  section  this  is  quite  different 
from  their  subsidizing  losers— inefficient 
■lemon  socialism" — or  •picking"  winners — 
which  the  private  sector  can  clearly  do  better 
then  the  government. 

The  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  the  next 
section  defines   the   concept  and   discusses 


measurement  Issues.  Following  that  is  a  sec- 
tion on  the  importance  of  productivity 
growth.  Next,  the  paper  describes  the  prob- 
lem: we  feel  productivity  growth  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  but  compared  to  what?  VS. 
productivity  growth  is  compared  first  to  the 
performance  of  other  countries  and  then  to 
our  own  pre-1973  experience.  The  second 
half  of  the  paper  Is  more  directly  policy- 
related  and  more  controversial.  A  case  is 
made  that  new  industries  cause  productiv- 
ity-increasing structural  change:  that  gov- 
ernments— ours  and  others— can  and  do  help 
create  high-productivity  industries:  and, 
finally,  that  the  U.S.  should  seek  to  create 
industries  that  simultaneously  solve  public 
problems  (e.g..  energy  shortages  or  world 
hunger)  and  provide  high-productivity  em- 
ployment. 

FKODncnvrrr  OEriNmoNS  akd  MEAStntEiaarr 

It  is  beet  to  begin  with  definitions.  The 
standard,  to  which  most  of  the  published 
numbers  refer,  is  output  per  hour  worked  or 
labor  productivity.  On  the  basis  of  this  defi- 
nition the  U.S.  passed  through  a  golden  era 
of  productivity  growth  in  the  period  from 
1947  to  1965.  During  that  period  U.S.  produc- 
tivity growth  (for  the  private  business  sec- 
tor) was  higher  by  half  (at  3.1  percent  annu- 
ally) than  It  had  been  during  the  25  ye«u^ 
prior  to  World  War  II  (2  percent  annually). 
Prom  1965  to  1973,  productivity  growth  fell 
to  a  little  better  than  the  prewar  standard 
(to  2.4  percent  annually).  Since  1973.  the 
average  rate  of  gain  in  output  per  hour 
worked  In  the  United  States  has  been  only 
0.6  percent  per  year.  As  a  result,  productivity 
growth  over  the  postwar  quarter  century — 
1947  to  1982 — will  have  been  little  different 
from  that  experienced  during  the  prewar 
quarter  century.  Before  trying  to  understand 
why  the  golden  performance  tarnished  and 
then  disappeared,  it  is  well  to  consider  some 
of  the  measurement  Issues.  These  issues  are 
much  more  than  quibbles  among  technicians. 
They  disguise  many  of  the  conceptual  and 
philosophical  questions  that  lie  beneath  con- 
clusions about  the  diagnosis  of,  and  solution 
to,  the  productivity  problem. 

Productivity  is  conventionally  defined  as 
output  divided  by  hours  worked.  One  meas- 
urement Issue  is  the  restriction  of  the  de- 
nominator to  labor  Input.  Capital  and  raw 
materials — especially  energy — are  also  impor- 
tant inputs  to  the  production  process.  (Meas- 
ures of  total  factor  productivity  are  also 
available  but  infrequently  used.)  The  price 
of  both  of  these  non-labor  inputs  has  in- 
creased rapidly  In  recent  years.  A  change  In 
the  production  process  that  conserves  on 
capital  and  energy  and  expends  additional 
labor  should  not  necessarily  be  defined  as 
undesirable.  There  are  some  observers — such 
as  Dale  Jorgenson  at  Harvard — who  believe 
that  this  substitution  is  the  reason  for  re- 
duced growth  in  measured  labor  productivity 
In  particular,  they  believe  that  the  Increase 
in  energy  prices  which  began  in  1973  has  led 
to  attempts  to  conserve  on  that  Input  by 
using  more  labor. 

A  second  Issue  with  the  denominator  Is  the 
restriction  to  hours  worked  In  the  market 
economy.  Consider  the  following  paradox. 
If  a  group  of  workers  becomes  unemployed 
(say,  in  a  recession)  the  groups  output  nat- 
urally falls.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  these 
workers^  real  net  productivity  will  diminish 
also,  even  if  they  find  some  useful  activity  to 
pursue  at  home.  As  far  as  the  official  calcu- 
lations are  concerned,  however,  the  unem- 
ployed persons  are  no  longer  relevant,  since 
the  denominator  only  counts  paid  hours. 
If  the  lald-off  workers  were  those  whose 
productivity  was  below  average,  then  the 
measured  average  productivity  of  those  still 
working  will  automatically  increase.  Or.  con- 
versely. If  additional  workers  entering  the 
labor  force  have  relatively  low  productivity, 
then  the  new  entrants  will  drag  down  the 
average  If  productivity  were  to  be  defined  as 
output  divided  by  hours  potentially  workable 
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then  productivity  growth  would  have  meas- 
ured close  to  zero  since  1973.  since  the  un- 
employment rate  went  up  from  4  to  7  percent 
or  higher. 

Another,  more  significant,  Issue  Is  obscured 
because  the  statistics  limit  the  definition  to 
hours  worked  In  the  market  economy.  Nancy 
Barrett  of  American  University  believes  that 
this  definition  masks  an  important  trend. 
Many  observers  have  pointed  to  the  changing 
demographics  of  the  labor  force  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  initial  productivity  slowdown. 
In  recent  years,  as  women  have  left  unpaid 
housework,  many  have  taken  relatively  low- 
paid,  low-productlvlty  work  In  the  market 
economy.  The  change  In  their  employment 
status  has  thus  tended  to  drag  down  he 
average  productivity  of  the  work  force  as 
conventionally  measured.  Even  though  the 
real  net  productivity  of  these  female  workers 
In  general  went  up,  their  employment  In  the 
market  caused  a  decline  In  average  produc- 
tivity because  of  the  measurement  process. 

Measuring  output,  the  numerator  In  the 
produclvlty  ratio.  Is  not  straightforward 
either.  The  output  measure  has  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  measure  of  Gross  National 
Product  (ONP).  Expenditures  that  solve  air, 
water,  and  noise  pollution  problems  are 
counted  as  equivalent  to  expenditures  that 
degrade  the  environment.  To  the  extent  that 
the  country's  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
environmental  or  safety  goals.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  measured  labor  productivity  has 
not  grown  as  rapidly  as  when  the  environ- 
ment was  considered  a  free  good  for  all  to 
exploit. 

Changes  In  quality  and  product  perform- 
ance cause  other  difficulties  In  finding  un- 
ambiguous measures  of  output.  This  year's 
auto  Is  not  quite  the  same  as  last  year's; 
•ven  the  quality  of  steel  varies  from  year 
to  year.  And  these  are  the  easy  questions. 
How  does  one  account  for  quality  In  services 
or  construction?  These  Issues,  now  mostly  the 
purview  of  technicians,  structure  our  view  of 
productivity.  Prom  a  policy  point  of  view, 
they  suggest  that  looking  at  overall  produc- 
tivity Is  not  as  fruitful  as  looking  at  produc- 
tivity on  a  sector-by-sector  basis.  Improving 
the  productivity  of  the  insurance  or  medical 
care  Industries  Is  very  different  from  Improv- 
ing productivity  In  manufacturing. 

WHAT    DOES   PSODOCnVrTT    CEOWTH    PSOVmE? 

Politicians,  business,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic "know"  that  productivity  growth  Is  Im- 
portant. How  else  will  TT.S.  products  compete 
overseas,  Inflation  be  subdued.  Etnd  living 
standards  Increase?  What,  however.  Is  the 
connection  between  productivity  growth  and 
these  goals? 

Adoption  of  floating  exchange  rates  In  1971 
meant  that  productivity  became  a  less  Im- 
portant criterion  of  export  competitiveness. 
International  trade  competitiveness  depends 
on  wages  and  exchange  rates  as  well  as  on 
productivity.  If  labor  costs  at  General  Motors 
were  to  Increase  5  percent  faster  than  those 
of  Toyota,  but  the  dollar  were  to  fall  5  per- 
cent relative  to  the  yen,  then  the  relative 
prices  of  Chevrolets  and  Toyotas  would  re- 
main unchanged.  When  all  three  factors — 
productlvty,  wages,  and  exchange  rates — are 
considered,  unit  labor  costs  in  manufactur- 
ing in  the  United  States  rose  less  than  in  all 
other  industrial  countries  between  1960  and 
1979.  Productlvty.  however,  is  a  major  de- 
terminant of  the  relative  value  of  currencies. 

A  decade  ago  the  relationship  between 
productivity  growth  and  inflation  was  easy 
to  describe.  Like  many  other  things,  un- 
fortunately, the  relationship  is  more  compli- 
cated in  the  1980s  than  it  was  in  the  simoler 
days  of  the  early  1960s.  In  the  1960s,  when  oil 
prices  and  Interest  rates  were  stable,  prices 
Increased  about  as  fast  as  unit  labor  costs. 
If  wages  went  up  5  percent  a  year  and  pro- 
ductivity grew  by  3  percent  a  year,  the  dif- 
ference— of  2  percent  a  year  In  imlt  labor 


costs — would  generally  be  equal  to  the  over- 
all rate  of  inflation.  If  productivity  grew  by 

4  percent  and  wage  Increases  remained  at 

5  percent.   Inflation   could  be  halved. 

In  recent  years,  when  Inflation  has  been 
In  the  10  percent  range — and  oil  prices 
and  interest  rates  were  gyrating  rapidly — 
the  arithmetic  has  been  very  different.  In- 
creasing productivity  by  an  additional  one 
percent  has  not  been  nearly  as  Important  as 
a  change  in  OPEC  politics  In  determining  the 
U.S.  inflation  rate.  Unit  labor  costs  and  In- 
flation are  not  synonymous  when  nonlabor 
costs  like  oil,  food,  and  interest  rates  become 
so  important.  In  fact,  the  Inflation  since  1973, 
at  least,  has  not  been  caused  by  wages;  in- 
stead, labor  has  borne  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden.  Finally,  one  percent  pro- 
ductivity Improvement  is  clearly  less  slg- 
niflcant  when  inflation  Is  10  percent  rather 
than  2  percent. 

In  the  long  run.  however,  productivity 
growth  may  be  an  Important  counter  to 
the  otherwise  intractable  Inflation  problem 
we  face.  This  long-run  relationship  exists 
because  of  the  linkage  between  productivity 
growth   and   Improved  living  standards. 

Let  us  examine  this  linkage.  Assume  In 
what  follows  that  non-labor  costs  behave 
similarly  to  labor  costs  so  that  the  Increase 
in  unit  labor  co3t  Is  equal  to  the  inflation 
rate.  Unit  labor  cost  Increases  are  also  equal 
to  the  difference  between  Increases  In  com- 
pensation and  Increases  In  productivity.  Now, 
increases  in  unit  labor  costs — and.  thus.  In- 
flation— can  be  zero  If  compensation  in- 
creases are  equal  to  productivity.  This  Is  true 
if,  for  example,  wages  go  up  by,  say,  three 
percent,  but  they  are  fully  offset  by  a  three 
percent  productivity  Increase.  Unit  labor 
costs  are  unchanged  and  there  Is  zero  In- 
flation. Note  that  the  increase  In  real  (In- 
flation-corrected) compensation  is  also  three 
percent.  The  average  worker's  standard  of 
living  has  increased  by  three  percent,  or 
the  same  as  productivity.  Now,  let  wages 
go  up  five  percent  and  productivity  Increases 
remain  at  three  percent.  Now  unit  labor 
costs,  and  thus  Inflation  under  the  assumed 
equality,  will  increase  by  two  ptrcent  (five 
percent  wages  minus  three  percent  produc- 
tivity). Note  again  that  real  compensation 
still  Increases  by  three  percent  (five  percent 
wages  minus  two  percent  Inflation)  or  the 
same  as  productivity. 

Thus,  productivity  growth,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  determine  whether  workers 
are  going  to  find  themselves  winning  or  los- 
ing in  the  real  battle  against  inflation.  With 
productivity  growth,  workers  can  generally 
keep  ahead  of  Inflation  Irrespective  of  what- 
ever that  inflation  rate  may  be.  If  productiv- 
ity growth  Is  three  percent,  and  If  the  Infla- 
tion rate  is  two  percent,  average  wage  rate 
increases  of  five  percent  and  a  three  percent 
increase  in  purchasing  power  are  likely.  If 
productivity  growth  remains  at  three  per- 
cent, but  Infiatlon  climbs  to  10  percent, 
average  wage  rate  Increases  of  13  percent 
and  the  same  3  percent  Increase  in  purchas- 
ing power  are  likely.  If  productivity  is  fall- 
ing, however,  then  the  average  wage  rate  In- 
crease win  fall  behind  inflation.  This  rela- 
tionship—between real  (I.e..  inflation-cor- 
rected) compensation  and  productivity 
growth — is  Irrespective  of  the  inflation  rate 
and  will  hold  true  even  If  there  Is  no  Infla- 
tion or  falling  prices. 

Many  believe  that  inflation  can  never  be 
cured  without  wage  restraint,  or  alterna- 
tively stated,  by  holding  wage  increases  close 
to  productivity  Increases.  Labor  frequently 
demands  that  future  wages  at  least  keep  up 
with  past  inflation,  and  the  result  is  like  the 
problem  of  a  dog  chasing  its  tall  or  a  "wage- 
price  spiral."  This  spiral  may  never  be  broken 
unless  productivity  Increases.  Declining  pro- 
ductivity— and  wages  falling  behind  infla- 
tion— will  lead  workers  to  demand  higher 
and  higher  wages,  which  in  turn  result  In 


higher  prices,  and  make  futile  the  attempt 
to  catch  up.  Increasing  productivity — and  an 
increasing  standard  of  living — could  slow  the 
wage-price  spiral.  If  an  incomes  policy,  or 
wage  restraint,  is  necessary  to  cure  inflation, 
then  productivity  growth,  and  an  Increase  In 
real  compensation,  will  be  required  to  get  the 
labor  union  support  needed  to  make  such  a 
policy  possible. 

Despite  the  vagaries  of  measurement,  the 
Intricate  connections  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  other  mysteries,  the  need  for  pro- 
ductivity growth  is  relatively  clear.  Produc- 
tivity gains  are  necessary  if  President  Reagan 
wants  a  different  answer  in  1984  to  the  ques- 
tion he  asked  In  1980,  "Are  you  better  off 
now  than  you  were  four  years  ago?" 

INTERNATIONAL    COMPARISONS 

Any  search  for  villains  and  remedies  to  the 
productivity  growth  disappearance  inevi- 
tably leads  to  international  comparisons.  Is 
the  U.S.  doing  better  or  worse  than  Its  com- 
petitors? To  minimize  confusion,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  keep  In  mind  the  difference  be- 
tween productivity  levels — In  which  the  U.S. 
Is  still  doing  better  than  anybody  else — and 
changes  In  productivity — In  which  we  are 
doing  worse  than  anybody.  In  1980,  the 
United  States'  overall  efficiency,  as  measured 
by  gross  domestic  product  per  employed  per- 
son, was  8  percent  higher  than  Canada's, 
about  10  percent  higher  than  that  of  Prance, 
Germany,  and  the  Benelux  countries,  30  per- 
cent above  the  Japanese,  and  40  percent 
greater  than  the  Italians  or  British. 

The  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  In  other 
countries,  however.  Is  closing  the  gap,  in  some 
cases  quite  rapidly.  In  1960,  for  example,  our 
output  per  worker  was  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  Japanese.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  U.S.  productivity  growth 
rate  has  been  substantially  less  than  that  of 
most  other  countries.  It  was  even  less  than 
that  of  the  British:  only  half  as  great  as 
most  of  Europe's;  and  thirty  percent  of  the 
Japanese  growth  rate.  By  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent decade,  unless  things  change  dramat- 
ically, we  are  likely  to  be  one  of  a  very 
large  number  of  nations  with  similar  pro- 
ductivity. 

International  comparisons  are  Imprecise 
because  of  the  problems  of  comparing  out- 
put among  countries.  Comparing  even  items 
that  are  traded — such  as  autos — is  difficult. 
How  many  Toyotas  Is  a  Cadillac  worth?  That 
depends  on  relative  prices,  but  relative  prices 
depend  on  exchange  rates.  (And  prices  de- 
pend on  material  as  well  as  labor  costs.) 
Exchange  rates,  however,  move  in  volatile 
fashion  and  in  response  to  changes  in  inter- 
est rates  and  other  factors.  The  problem  of 
comparing  non-traded  services  (eg.,  medical 
services)  is  even  greater.  In  addition,  there 
are  problems  of  data  quality  and  differences 
In  the  composition  of  ONP.  Getting  a  solid 
base  for  comparison  Is  therefore  quite  dlf- 
flcxilt. 

The  comparisons  made  above  tise  the  cost 
of  buying  a  market  basket  of  goods  rather 
than  volatile  exchange  rates  to  compare  the 
output  of  various  countries.  Comnarlsons 
using  exchange  rates  made  the  U.S.  situa- 
tion look  worse  up  until  the  recent  Increase 
in  the  dollar's  value.  For  example,  when  the 
dollar  was  at  its  nadir  In  1977,  comparisons 
In  the  popular  press  showed  the  US.  be- 
hind a  number  of  countries  in  output  per 
worker.  The  apparent  loss  in  leadership  dis- 
appears If  a  more  stable  output  measure  Is 
used. 

THE    PRODUCTIVrrT     GROWTH     SLOWDOWN 

International  comparisons  are  one  way  to 
know  the  U.S.  has  a  productivity  problem. 
Another  is  to  compare  the  recent  produc- 
tivity slowdown  with  an  earlier  period.  It  Is 
most  useful  to  compare  the  1948-65  "golden 
age."  when  productivity  grew  by  3.1  per- 
cent annually,  with  the  1973-80  "slowdown" 
period  when  growth  was  only  0.6  percent 
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annually.  The  table  on  the  next  page  does 
that  for  the  private  business  economy  und  fcr 
thirteen  sectors  within  It.  As  shown  In  the 
table,  manufacturing  productivity  Increased 
an  average  of  1.3  percent  per  year  In  the 
slowdown,  somewhat  less  than  half  Its 
growth  In  the  golden  age. 

Why  the  overall  slowdawn?  The  most  fre- 
quently-offered answers  are  government 
regulations,  the  erosion  of  the  work  ethic, 
the  reduction  In  Investment  as  a  share  of 
ONP,  and  the  Increased  proportion  of  less- 
experienced  workers  as  women  and  the  baby- 
boom  children  entered  the  labor  force  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  If  these  were  the  reasons 
for  the  productivity  slowdown,  however, 
then  the  fall -off  in  productivity  growth 
should  have  tieen  pervasive.  However,  the 
productivity  slowdown  was  less  in  manufac- 
turing (57  percent),  which  should  have  been 
most  adversely  affected  by  the  factors  most 
often  cited,  than  In  the  overall  economy  (80 
percent).  For  example,  the  manufacturing 
sector  should  have  been  especially  hit  by  the 


burden  of  government  regulation.  (Utilities 
and  mining  did.  however,  perform  poorly.) 
Similarly,  an  investment  shortfall,  or  the 
lack  of  an  experienced  work  force,  should 
have  had  as  much  of  an  effect  on  manufac- 
turing as  any  other  sector.  So  would  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  work  ethic.  Some  of  the 
obvious  answers,  moreover,  are  mcorrect.  For 
example,  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  work  ethic  in  the  absenteeism  or 
labor  turnover  data.  Also,  gross  investment 
has  not  declined  as  a  share  of  GNP;  there 
has  been,  however,  a  decline  in  investment 
growth  relative  to  labor  force  growth. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  pro- 
ductivity slowdown  In  mining.  And,  indeed, 
the  4.3  percent  average  annual  increase  In 
mining  productivity  during  the  golden  age 
reversed  during  the  slowdown  to  a  4.8  per- 
cent annual  decrease.  This  reversal  accounts 
for  almost  one-tenth  of  the  total  slowdown 
between  the  golden  and  slowdown  periods. 
Many  blame  this  on  regulation  In  the  coal 
mining  Industry,  but  only  15  percent  of  the 


change  in  performance  In  the  mining  sector 
came  from  a  reduction  in  coal  mining  pro- 
ductivity; most  of  It — 83  percent— came 
from  poor  productivity  performance  in  the 
oil  and  gas  Industry.  That  slowdown,  more- 
over, l3  more  likely  to  l>e  the  result  of  the 
increased  price  of  oil  and  natural  gas  than 
of  any  other  factor.  The  increased  price 
malces  it  profitable  to  drill  and  develop  wells 
that  require  much  more  manpower  per  bar- 
rel (Offshore  wells,  for  example) .  Even  the 
reduction  in  coal  mining  productivity  could 
have  been  caused  In  part  by  the  higher  en- 
ergy prices  that  make  marginal  mines  eco- 
nomical once  again 

If  the  conventional  clues  are  not  the  an- 
swer then  who.  or  what,  is  the  culprit  of 
purloined  productivity?  Sherlock  Holmes 
solved  one  of  his  most  famous  cases  by  not- 
ing that  the  dog  did  not  bark.  What  did  not 
happen  was  a  more  Instructive  clue  than 
the  more  obvious,  but  misleading,  evidence. 
What  did  not  happen  In  the  productivity 
case  was  beneficial  "structural"  change. 


PRIVATE  BUSINESS  ECONOMY  AND  COMPONENT  SECTORS  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  RATES  BY  SECTOR,  SELECTED  PERIODS 
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Construction.. 2.6             -2.9  .36  14.4 
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.0 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  October  1981. 


STRDCTURAL  CHANCE  AND  PRODtJCTIVl'l  «   GROWTH 

Productivity  growth  Is  often  understood 
as  a  phenomenon  by  which  the  same  goods 
and  services  are  produced  more  efficiently 
each  year.  According  to  the  traditional  ex- 
planation, rolling  mills  get  bigger,  or  fur- 
naces are  improved,  and  more  tons  of  steel 
are  produced  per  working  hour.  Or  machine 
shop  workers  acquire  the  training  necessary 
to  turn  out  more  products  per  hour.  This 
"process  improvement"  arises  from  gradual 
Increases  In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
capital  stock,  managerial  capacity,  and  the 
quality  of  the  labor  force. 

Process  Improvement,  however,  cannot  be 
the  only  explanation  for  productivity  growth. 
Changes  in  economic  structure  are  also  sig- 
nificant. A  major  cause  of  productivity 
grovirth  is  the  shift  of  labor  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wholly  new  products  or  very  different 
ways  of  making  old  products,  resulting  In 
much  higher  total  productivity.  These  pro- 
ductivity Increases  occur  not  because  some- 
one works  harder,  or  uses  more  capital  to  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  steel,  but  because 
many  workers  are  able  to  move  from  low- 
productlvlty — and  usually  low-wage — activ- 
ity to  higher  productivity  Jobs. 

The  most  frequent  example  of  produc- 
tivity-increasing structural  change  is  a  move 
from  farming  to  manufacturing.  This  shift 
occurred  as  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  In- 
dustrialized and  It  Is  the  reason  for  the 
dramatic  growth  rates  In  parts  of  the  de- 
veloping world  today. 

Over  the  very  long  term  structural  change 
tends  to  play  a  larger  part  In  productivity 
growth  than  does  pure  process  Improvement. 
Certainly  It  was  structural  change — at  least 


as  much  as  process  Improvement  In  preln- 
dustrial  manufacturing,  trade,  and  agricul- 
ture— that  changed  the  world's  economy  dur- 
ing the  last  250  years.  In  the  1909-60  period 
overall  VS.  productivity  grew  more  rapidly 
(2.4  percent  per  year)  than  either  farm  or 
non-farm  productivity  (both  at  2.1  percent) 
because  workers  were  able  to  shift  from 
agriculture  to  th3  hieh-productl\i'v  spc'ors. 
A  substantial  portion  of  the  2.1  percent  non- 
farm  productivity  growth  came  from  mak- 
ing products  In  1960  that  did  not  even  exist 
In  1909. 

In  1929.  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
employment  were  almost  equal.  Between 
1926  and  1965.  agricultural  employment  fell 
by  58  percent  while  employment  In  manu- 
facturing increased  by  68  percent.  In  part, 
this  shift  undoubtedly  was  enhanced  by 
growing  agricultural  productivity  "pushing" 
workers  out.  The  driving  force,  however,  was 
the  "pull"  from  manufacturing.  Economic 
theory  suggests,  and  correlation  analysis  con- 
firms, that  relatively  high-productivity  sec- 
tors tend  to  have  relatively  high  levels  of 
compensation  (although  wage  differences 
among  sectors  are  smaller  than  differences 
in  the  corresponding  productivity  levels). 
Workers  in  low-productivity.  low-cc«npensa- 
tlon  sectors  will  seek  emplosrment  In  the 
higher-productivity,  higher-compensation 
sectors. 

The  shift  out  of  agriculture  Increased  pro- 
ductivity significantly  because  farmers 
could  find  work  in  higher-productivity, 
hlgher-waee  Industries.  Otherwise,  the  shift 
effect  could  have  been  negative  as  workers 
would  have  been  forced  to  accept  lower- 
productivity,  lower-wage  Jobs.  The  pull  of 


new  opportunities  was  the  motivating  force 
to  produce  a  much  higher  overall  productiv- 
ity level. 

During  most  of  our  history,  and  especially 
in  the  golden  age.  workers  were  absorljed  by 
the  high-productivity  sectors  because  those 
sectors  grew  rapidly  In  terms  of  both  output 
and  employment.  The  wage  differential 
helped  bring  about  structural  change  that 
incretised  productivity.  In  a  fuii-employment 
vibrant  economy,  the  dynamic  is  a  one-way 
street.  Workers  want  higher  compensation: 
higher  productivity  provides  the  higher  com- 
pensation; and  the  sectoral  shift  raises  av- 
erage productivity. 

In  a  stagnant  economy,  however,  things 
work  differently.  Productivity  increases  can 
"push"  workers  out  of  their  occupations, 
either  to  unempioymen*  or  to  lower-wage, 
lower-productivity  Jobs.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve that  future  structural  shifts  will  lower 
average  productivity  because  the  U.S.  Is  be- 
coming a  service  economy  or  because  the 
shift  out  of  agriculture  Is  exhausted.  But 
that  is  another  way  of  saying  the  economy 
is  stagnant.  Workers  will  obviously  leave 
low-wage,  low-productlvlty  Jobs  In  the  serv- 
ice sector  the  same  way  they  left  similar 
agricultural  employment  (or  lower-produc- 
tlvlty  Jobs  in  the  household  sector)  If  better 
Jobs  are  available.  The  problem  is  to  bring 
about  the  availability  of  ijetter  Jobs. 

This  line  of  reasoning  Is  supported  by  the 
data.  The  figures  In  the  right-most  column 
of  the  table  on  rage  24  show  the  contribu- 
tion of  each  of  the  13  sectors  to  the  slow- 
down between  1948-65  and  1973-80  (e.g..  8 
percent  to  mining.  11.6  percent  to  durable 
manufactxiring).  These  only  add  up  to  85 
percent;  the  rest  is  a  result  of  shifts  among 
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the  13  sectors.  InUer-d.  the  reduction  In  the 
shift  variable  accounted  for  almost  one-slxlh 
of  the  slowdown  I  his  was  more  slgnincaiu 
than  the  productivity  changes  within  any 
of  the  thirteen  seccors. 

Further  evidence  of  the  lack  of  structural 
change  might  be  aisclosed  by  further  inves- 
tigation of  individual  scctcrs.  such  as  retail 
trade,  in  which  previous  structural  change 
may  have  ceased.  As  shown  in  the  table,  al- 
ino.t  one-tenth  (9.6  percent)  of  the  slow- 
down in  overall  productivity  occurred  In  the 
retail  trade  sector.  Productivity  growth  in 
the  retail  trade  sector  fell  fram  2.5  percent 
annually  In  the  1948  to  1935  period  to  0.7 
percent  in  the  1973-80  period. 

Although  the  productivity  in  the  retail 
trad?  sector  may  relate  to  the  extension  of 
working  hours  to  accommodate  families 
where  both  parent.s  work  all  day.  and  the 
trend  back  to  specialty  storei.  these  trends 
In  hours  or  store  size  hardly  seem  significant 
enough  to  have  accounted  for  the  dramatic 
slowdown  that  has  been  experienced.  An 
alternative  explanation  is  that  .something 
may  have  happened  In  tho  earlier  period 
that  is  not  happening  now. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s  the  predominant 
form  of  U.S.  retail  food  business  changed 
from  small  "Mom  and  Pop"  stores  to  major 
supermarkets.  This  restructuring  created  a 
new  industry,  and  brought  about  substantial 
productivity  increases.  It  Is  not  that  todays 
supermarket  Is  any  less  productive  than  that 
of  the  1960s.  It  Is  that  the  shift  from  small 
stores  to  supermarkets  has  ended,  thus  slow- 
ing the  productivity  growth  rate  In  1958 
almost  a  third  (31  percent)  of  the  workers 
in  the  retail  trade  industry  were  proprietors, 
partners  or  family  members.  In  the  1958-68 
decade  the  proportion  fell  by  13  percentage 
points  to  18  percent.  The  decline  in  the 
1973-78  period  was  only  3  percentage  points, 
less  than  half  the  rate  of  the  earlier  period. 

Like  the  absenteeism  and  turnover  data, 
the  retail  trade  story  suggests  that  a  de- 
terioration In  the  work  ethic  Is  not  funda- 
mental to  the  productivity  slowdown.  Surely 
Mom  and  Pop  worked  as  hard  as  the  average 
supermarket  clerk.  Productivity  did  not  grow 
so  raDldlv  in  the  golden  age  because  work- 
ers worked  harder,  but  because  superior  or- 
ganization and  equipment  gave  them  the 
opDortunlty  to  "work  smarter"  and  to  be 
more  productive.  Analogously,  the  slow  pro- 
ductlvitv  growth  that  we  see  today  Is  not 
the  resi'lt  of  anv  reduction  of  work  effort, 
but  of  the  lack  of  new  opportunities  to  "work 
smarter." 

Is  productivity  a  function  of  what  work- 
ers are  willing  to  do.  and  therefore  dimin- 
ishing becai'se  the  work  ethic  is  eroding?  Or 
Is  productivity  mere  a  function  of  what 
workers  are  permitted  to  do  and  eroding 
because  our  economy  Is  not  generating 
enough  pood  Jobs  that  allow  people  to  rise 
to  their  potential?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Is  crucial  to  solving  the  mystery  of 
where  productivity  hns  gone  and  what  poli- 
cies are  necessary  to  le-establlsh  Its  growth. 
If  you  choose  opoortunlties.  then  you  need 
to  reject  the  supnlv  slders"  emphasis  on  tax 
incentives  for  individuals  and  search  for 
solutions  dedicated  to  structural  change  In 
the  U.S.  economv.  The  search  Is  difficult  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  not  ever  had  a 
strtictural  policy. 

INTERNATIONAL  LESSONS 

Product Ivitv  performance  In  the  postwar 
period  In  Japan  and  Germany  suggests  that 
we  might  be  able  to  learn  from  these  two 
countries.  Productivity  in  Japan  grew  more 
than  three  times  as  rapidly  aS  ours  in  the 
1950-78  oeriod.  Desnite  a  slowdown  In  the 
current  decade  which  halved  Its  earlier  Im- 
provement rate.  Jaoan's  productivity  In 
1970-78  Increased  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
ours. 

From  all  reoorts.  the  Jaoanese  have  been 
conscientiously  restructuring  their  economy 


and  intend  to  continue  to  do  so.  Their  gov- 
ernment recently  announced  a  multlmlllion 
dollar  program  to  develop  software  for  their 
own  computer  industry.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. In  consortium  with  Industrial  In- 
vestors, Intends  to  Inject  $70  billion  Into  the 
computer  Industry  during  the  1975-85  decade 
and  become  the  world's  dominant  computer 
power."  Japan  is  also  actively  restructuring 
Its  shipbuilding  Industry.  Not  only  is  this 
an  attempt  to  expand  the  Japanese  export 
markets  but  It  Is  an  attempt  to  shift  their 
economy  away  from  low-wage,  low-produc- 
tlvlty  jobs  to  higher-wage,  higher-produc- 
tivity employment. 

The  German  productivity  Increase  has  been 
more  than  twice  as  rapid  as  ours  over  the 
1950-78  period  and  In  the  current  decade.  It 
l3  Interesting  to  see  how  the  Germans  have 
restructured  their  anparel  Industry.  Restruc- 
turing did  not  necessarily  mean  a  smaller 
apparel  Industry,  but  one  that  makes  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  products.  They  have  permitted 
shIrt-makIng  and  other  low-wage  activities 
to  flee  to  Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  and  other 
Asian  are3s  while  Germany  has  moved  Into 
a  high-style  Industry  that  can  support  high- 
wage  Job.?. 

The  Germans  are  actively  examining  the 
structure  of  their  economy,  convinced  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  adapt  to  profound 
changes  in  the  world  economy.  One  such 
change  is  th?  growth  in  the  manufacturing 
capacity  of  the  developing  world.  The  Ger- 
mans expect  to  exnort  machinery  and  blue- 
prints for  machinery — high  productivity  ac- 
tivities requiring  a  skilled  labor  force.  They 
anticipate  that  some  of  the  machinery  and 
blueprints  will  be  used  by  the  less-developed 
countries  to  produce  products  which  Ger- 
many will  no  longer  be  able  to  produce  com- 
petitively. 

Another  profound  change  expected  by 
many  Jananese  and  Europeans  is  the  wide- 
spread use  of  microprocessing  or  highly  au- 
tomated factories.  The  Japanese  experience 
with  robots  is  well  known.  The  German  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  representatives  are 
discussing  technology  changes  with  their 
labor  unions  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  la- 
bor to  accommodate  and  benefit  from  the 
transition  rather  than  to  resist  it  and  make 
the  transition  more  difficult.  The  Japanese 
are  promoting  Information  Industries  that 
economize  on  land,  on  energy,  and  on  low- 
wage,  unskilled  labor  and  create  good  Jobs 
for  well-trained  workers.  This  follows  earlier 
flve-year  plans  which  first  emphasized  light 
manufarturing  and  then  heavy  Industry.  The 
important  lesson  is  that  tho.se  countries  with 
the  higher  productivity  growth  rates  are 
thinking  about  the  structure  of  their  econ- 
omies. They  are  guiding  the  structural 
change  with  a  view  to  producing  high- 
productivity  employment  of  their  future 
workers. 

POLICY    POSSIBILITIES 

If  productivity  growth  Is  generated  by  new 
and  growing  hlgh-croductlvlty  Industries,  as 
well  as  by  proress  Improvement  of  existing 
activities,  what  can  be  done  to  encourage 
this  rhenomenon  In  the  United  States?  It  Is 
not  the  U.S.  tradition  to  "pick  winners"  on 
a  commercial  basis,  as  other  countries  might. 
It  Is  traditionally  American,  however,  to 
"create  winners" — in  the  private  sector — In 
the  achievement  of  national  goals.  We  built 
our  commercial  aircraft  industry  in  pursuit 
of  national  defense.  Defense  and  space  pro- 
grams financed  the  early  stages  of  the  com- 
puter industry.  The  need  for  small,  llght- 
weltjht  computers  in  our  space  program 
helped  spawn  the  microprocessing  Industry. 
Because  agriculture  w.^s  a  national  priority, 
tVie  government  financed  the  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  Service  which,  In 
turn,  helped  make  U.S.  agriculture  so  effi- 
cient. Leaving  the  Job  exclusively  to  market 


•See  Christopher  Evans.  The  Micro  Millen- 
ium. Washington  Square  Press.  1979. 


forces  and  Johnny  Appleseed  would  be  a  less 
effective  way  of  changing  agricultural  tech- 
nology. Even  the  automobile  and  supermar- 
ket industries  were,  in  part,  a  result  of  gov- 
ernment transportation  programs. 

Thus,  the  United  States  stimulated  new. 
high-productivity  industries  in  the  pursuit 
of  national  goals  for  defense,  space,  agri- 
culture and  transportation.  This  success  can 
be  repcatei  by  addressing  new  problems.  The 
world  Is  short  of  energy  and  food.  Better 
health  systems  and  more  effective  education 
and  training  would  benefit  many.  The  U.S. 
ha^  a  comparative  advantage  in  these  fields. 
We  are  the  technological  leaders  In  energy 
equipment.  Our  expertise  In  growing,  proc- 
essing, and  distributing  food  Is  unparalleled 
U.S.  pharmaceuticals  and  medical  equipment 
set  the  standard.  The  universality  of  English, 
our  technological  edge  in  microcomputers 
and  audiovisual  equipment,  and  our  experi- 
ence with  computer-based  education  make 
the  United  States  the  potential  world  leader 
In  the  export  of  education  and  training 
equipment  and  materials.  Policies  designed 
to  as.>lst  the  U.S.  private  sector  in  meeting 
worldwide  needs  In  energy,  food,  health,  and 
education  training  would  lncrea.se  U.S.  ex- 
ports and.  In  the  case  of  food  and  energy, 
reduce  Inflationary  pressures  on  scarce  re- 
sources. Successfully  carried  out.  these  poli- 
cies would  also  Increase  the  supply  of  high- 
productivity,  high-wage  Jobs  in  the  U.S..  and. 
thereby  lncrea.se  U.S.  productivity. 

As  an  example  of  how  to  make  these  Ideas 
more  concrete,  consider  the  following.  The 
U.S.  government  could  establish  a  program 
called  "The  US.  Private  Sector  In  the  Solu- 
tion of  World  Problems."  The  program  would 
be  financed  by  setting  aside  a  small  portion 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  military  assistance, 
foreign  assistance,  agriculture,  education, 
training,  health,  and  energy.  The  program 
would  subsidize  research  and  development, 
pilot  programs,  feasibility  studies,  and  simi- 
lar activities  by  private  sectors  firms  directed 
to  one  of  the  following  problems: 

1.  Literacy,  education  and  training;  2. 
Hunger:  3.  Energy:  and  4.  Health. 

Criteria  for  selecting  projects  would  in- 
clude the  contribution  to  solving  the  problem 
in  the  United  States  and  the  developing 
world;  contribution  to  U.S.  security  (by.  for 
example.  Increasing  the  political  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  or  Caribbean:  contribution 
to  lessening  Inflationary  pressures  on  scarce 
materials  (e.g..  energy  or  food;  and  the  crea- 
tion of  high-productlvlty.  hlgh-waie  Jobs  in 
the  U.S.  private  sector.  It  Is  these  "public 
goods"  asi>ects  of  the  proposed  pro'ects  that 
justify  the  public  expenditure— the  benefits 
of  a  successful  outcome  far  exceed  the  profit 
that  can  be  captured  by  any  firm. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  what 
£urh  a  program  might  fund.  The  U.S.  Is  a 
leader  'n  genetic  engineering,  a  science  that 
c?.n  trtmsform  agriculture.  Potential  sales  for 
s?eds  seedlings,  and  breed  animals,  and  the 
Infrabtructure  required  to  produce  the  new 
crop  or  livestock  is  enormous.  These  sales  will 
yield  profits  and  employment  domestically 
and  reduce  food  prices  and  hunger  world- 
wide A  national  program  could  provide  sup- 
port for  the  research  and  development  here, 
and  pilot  programs  and  feasibility  studies 
overseas.  Similar  efforts  could  support  the 
markelE  for  storage  devices  (the  loss  of  crops 
between  fle!d  and  marketplace  In  the  devel- 
oping world  frequently  exceeds  20  percent) 
and  fooC  distribution  equipment. 

We  have  a  comparative  edge  in  oil  and  gas 
drilling  equipment.  Assistance  could  be  used 
for  coal  mining  equipment,  solar  devices,  or 
biomass  equipment  that  transform  agricul- 
tural wastage  (eg.,  rice  hulls  or  coconut 
husks)  to  energy.  Obviously,  analysis  of  mar- 
ket size,  opportunity,  and  competition  has  to 
be  done;  and  the  government  could  help 
finance  the  private  sector  to  do  it. 

In  health,  the  U.S.  private  sector  might  sell 
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anything  from  a  complete  turn-key  project 
for  a  hospital,  diagnostic  center,  or  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing  facility  to  X-ray 
equipment  or  a  do-it-yourself  kit  to  check 
blood  pressure  or  pregnancy.  Concessionary 
financing  to  developing  countries  for  the 
large  projects,  or  the  purchase  of  the  small 
items  would  be  appropriate— If  a  successful 
purcha.se  or  sale  would  lead  to  further  un- 
subsidlzed  sales  from  the  U.S. 

Education  and  training  in  the  US.  are  like- 
ly to  undergo  a  revolution  in  the  next  two 
decades  as  courseware  Is  developed  for  pro- 
liferating microcomputers  and  associated 
audio  visual  equipment  such  as  videodiscs. 
Hastening  the  educational  revolution  will 
hasten  the  resulting  productivity  Increases 
and  reduced  public  expenditures  In  this 
country  The  market  overseas,  moreover.  Is 
enormous.  Federal  expenditures  for  course- 
ware development,  pilot  programs,  feasibility 
and  demonstrations  are  well  justified. 

The  mechanics  of  a  program  Is  not  the  im- 
portant question.  Instead,  the  following 
buslnes.s-like  inquiry  should  be  made:  Are 
there  domestic  or  international  needs  that 
the  U.S.  economy  can  better  meet  than  it 
does  now?  Will  meeting  these  needs  produce 
profits,  high  productivity,  jobs  and  public 
benefits  also?  If  so.  what  forms  of  assistance 
will  assist  (but  not  supplant)  private  mar- 
Ke',  forces? 

Increased  productivity.  In  Its  most  mean- 
ingful form,  means  enabling  workers  to  come 
clo.se  to  their  potential  economic  contribu- 
tion. Productivity  Is  clearly  diminished  when 
unemployment  and  under-employment  soar, 
at  the  same  time  that  human  needs  for  food, 
health,  education,  and  energy  persist.  Vet 
tl'.at  has  been  the  story  of  the  post-1973  era 
in  the  United  Slates  and  most  of  Europe. 

The  United  States.  In  the  spirit  of  private 
enterprise,  must  identify  needs  it  can  fill  and 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  meet  them.  These 
s;ep.~.  will  likely  combine  the  efficiency  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  Incentives  that  the 
federal  government  can  provide.  The  program 
suggested  above.  "The  U.S.  Private  Sector  In 
tt-e  Solution  of  World  Problems."  Is  one  way 
it  could  be  done.  The  ultimate  question  Is 
whether  we  have  the  vision  and  will  to  do  It.A 


CRIMINAI  S  DISGUISED  AS 
REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  we  need  to 
regain  control  of  our  borders.  For  almost 
a  decade  the  problem  of  illeeal  immigra- 
tion has  been  "out  of  control"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  former  INS  Commissioner 
Leonard  Chapman.  According  to  the  At- 
torney General,  illegal  aliens  are  now- 
coming  at  the  rate  of  1 '2  to  2  million 
per  year. 

Are  we  going  to  wait  until  foreign  ter- 
rorists begin  to  practice  their  bloody 
trade  here  before  we  make  the  needed 
reforms  to  allow  proper  screening  of  en- 
trants? Some  evidence  is  already  avail- 
able indicating  that  unfriendly  foreign 
governments  are  sending  in  agents.  With- 
out question  they  are  dumping  common 
criminals  on  our  shores  as  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  demon- 
strates. We  must  remain  generous  to 
genuine  refugees,  but  proper  screening 
is  necessary  before  any  foreigner  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  oW  country.  I  ask  that  the 
story  entitled  "America's  New  Bandidos: 
Flotilla  Toughs"!  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ( 

The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  8.  1981 1 

America's  New  Bandidos:  Flotilla  Toughs 

(By^yce  Wadler) 

New  York— The  argument  In  the  Nine 
Fifty  Lounge.  In  ttie  Port  Apache  section  of 


the  Bronx,  had  been  noisy  and  nearly  violent. 
In  the  beginning.  Ramon  Batista  Carrelero. 
a  Cuban  refugee  who  came  to  this  country 
In  the  1980  Freedom  Flotilla,  had  served  as  a 
peacemaker 

When  his  friend  Ramon  Pena  pulled  a 
knife  on  the  manager.  Carrelero  helped  take 
It  away.  When  Pena  went  to  the  car  and  re- 
turned with  a  machete.  Carrelero  dragged  hi:} 
friend  out. 

But  at  1  in  the  morning,  when  the  two 
returned,  the  situation  changed.  Carrelero. 
who.  in  the  manner  of  many  Cuban  toughs, 
has  a  tattoo  between  thumb  and  forefinger, 
was  carrying  a  .32-callber  pistol.  Pena  had  a 
I2-f;augc  shotgun. 

The  crime  that  followed  would  be  described 
by  the  Judge  who  passed  sentence  as  the  most 
vicious  he'd  seen  in  45  years  of  practicin'?  law 
Carrelero.  according  to  seven  witnesses,  put 
a  gun  to  the  head  of  a  patron  with  whom  he 
had  been  arguing  earlier,  pulled  the  trigger 
and  killed  him  without  speaking  a  word 
Pena  yelled  at  the  manager  that  he  said  he'd 
leturn,  then  shot  the  manager  in  the  chest. 
The  manager  fell  behind  the  bar,  where  Car- 
relero knelt  beside  him.  "Jose."  he  said  In 
English.  "Can  you  hear  me?"  Then  he  spat  at 
him,  though  they  were  friends,  kicked  him. 
put  the  .32  to  his  head  and  shot  him. 

One  more  man.  according  to  court  testi- 
mony, died  by  Carrelero s  hand  that  night:  a 
patron,  unknown  to  Carralero.  who  had  run 
to  hide  under  a  table  when  the  shooting 
broke  out.  Carrelero  spotted  him.  reached 
beneath  the  table,  put  a  gun  to  the  man's 
head  and  squeezed  the  trigger.  Eight  days 
later,  tho  man  died. 

Sentencing  Carrelero  last  week.  Bronx 
County  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jack  Rosen- 
berg gave  him  consecutive  sentences  totaling 
75  years  to  life.  He  also  made  a  sarcastic 
comment  regarding  the  Freedom  Flotilla, 
thanking  Fidel  Castro  for  his  "generosity"  in 
dumping  "this  caliber  person  on  our  shores." 
There  Is  bitterness  in  the  Bronx — and  in 
New  York  City — regarding  the  flotilla  these 
days. 

In  the  last  year,  according  to  police,  there 
have  been  an  estimated  1.000  arrests  in  New 
York  City  of  Cubans  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try In  the  Marlel.  Cuba-to-Key  West  boat  flo- 
tilla of  the  spring  of  1980. 

There  were  claims  at  that  time  that  many 
of  these  refugees  were  criminals — that  Castro 
was  emptying  his  prisons  Into  the  boats  at 
Marlel.  There  were  counterclaims  that  the 
former  prisoners  were  being  held  for  political 
crimes,  or  for  minor  Infractions  of  the  law. 
But  It  seems  clear  that  the  boats  also  car- 
ried violent  criminals,  and  many  of  them 
have  migrated  to  New  York. 

They  came  to  this  country.  In  many  cases, 
bearing  the  tattoos  with  which  they  were 
marked  In  prison  or  which  they  gave  them- 
selves. They  came  with  their  own  Jallhouse 
religion  and.  according  to  police,  with  a 
penchant  for  high-caliber  weapons  and 
amazing  bravado.  And  if  their  records  were 
unavailable  to  U.S.  officials  when  they  en- 
tered the  country,  they  are  becoming  known 
now. 

"Thpy  seem  to  be  the  dregs  of  Cuban  so- 
ciety, the  sweepings  of  jails  and  streets."  says 
police  Lt.  James  McGowan.  who  with  Lt. 
John  Decker  heads  a  special  Intelligence  unit 
devoted  to  Cuban  boat  criminals  in  the 
Bronx. 

"We  got  the  cream  of  the  Cuban  refugees 
right  after  the  revolution."  says  Det.  Andy 
Lugo  of  the  squad.  "This  time  Castro  kind  of 
evened  the  score — he  sent  us  all  the  garbage." 
Lugo  is  a  native  New  Yorker  of  Puerto 
Rican  extraction,  out  of  East  Harlem,  who 
because  of  his  fluency  in  Spanish  was  as- 
signed early  on  to  aid  in  Cuban  arrests. 

One  of  these,  out  of  a  neighboring  pre- 
cinct. Involved  a  32-year-old  boat  person — a 
Marlellsta — named  OuUlermo  Valdez.  Accord- 
ing to  police.  Valdez  arrived  In  New  York  In 
August.  Between  then  and  late  December 
he  built  ui  an   arrest  record  in  New  York 


City  alone   that   Included   accusations  of  a 
half-dozen  armed  stickups. 

In  nearby  New  Jersey,  according  to  police. 
Valdez  and  another  man.  Juan  Ca^itro.  robbed 
four  homes  In  on?  of  those  robberies,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  were  handcuffed  to  their  bed. 
and  the  wife  allegedly  was  raped.  In  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  by  Castro.  A  few- 
days  later  Castro  and  Valdez  allegedly  hit  a 
small  bodega.  Ml  Preferlda.  on  West  I74th 
Street,  in  the  Bronx.  The  owner.  William 
Belin.  had  worked  two  Jobs  to  open  his  gro- 
cery, and  had  been  robbed  two  months 
earlier.  He  was  working,  that  night,  with  his 
15-year-old  nephew.  Adotfo. 

Adolfo  remembers  the  night  clearly.  Two 
men  burst  in.  "Esto  e.i  un  asalto."  they 
shouted.  His  uncle  gave  them  $200.  but  they 
thought  there  was  more.  They  shot  Adolfo  s 
undo  repeatedly  as  he  lay  beside  Adolfo  on 
the  floor.  They  shot  Adolfo.  too.  Adolfo  re- 
members that  his  uncle  seemed  to  be  sleep- 
int;,  and  died  after  the  ambulance  came 
This  week.  Valdez  goes  to  trial,  charged  with 
homlcid?. 

Considerliig  crimes  of  this  naturs.  In  what 
is  already  the  most  beleaguered  borough  In 
New  York,  seems  to  heighten  Lugo's  disgust. 
"Letting  the?e  guys  in  was  like  Custer  call- 
ing for  more  Jndians,"  he  and  the  men  In  his 
rquad  like  to  say 

Lugo  and  detectives  Bill  Modesto.  Donald 
Benderoth  and  John  Tracy  have  t>een  working 
the  Marlellstas  for  about  a  year  now.  Tracy, 
who  speaks  no  Spanish.  Is  the  inside  man. 
compiling  the  records  and  pictures  and  get- 
ting cranky  with  the  Feds  because  they  give 
him  no  Information;  Modesto.  Benderoth  and 
Lugo  often  work  undercover,  roaming  around 
the  Bronx  streets,  checking  the  "boat  hous- 
es"— often  abandoned  buildings — where  the 
Cu'jan  bandidos.  as  the  police  refer  to  them, 
congregate. 

There  Is  one  Manhattan  bar.  they  .say. 
known  by  name  in  Cuban  prisons.  The  new- 
comers go  there  to  shape  up  for  Jobs,  to  find 
w.-rrk,  perhaps  as  a  hit  man.  perhaps  as  an 
enforcer.  Arrested,  the  cops  note,  the  bandidos 
are  extremely  tough. 

"We  have  no  wedge  with  these  guys:  I  had 
on3  guy  in  here,  covered  with  scars,  they 
mun  have  beat  him  Just  for  drill,"  says  Ben- 
deroth. a  lanky  Irish  cop.  who.  for  bis  Inten- 
sive course  In  Spanish,  still  has  more  Cagney 
than  Castro  In  his  accent. 

"One  guy  told  us  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  to  them"  that  hadn't  been  done 
In  Cuba,  says  Lugo.  "Stubborn  to  the  end 
.  .  .  one  thing  they  learned  early,  people 
don't  do  anything  here;  they  Just  rip  you 
off,  they  don't  worry  about  being  seen.  .  .  . 
One  says.  'Great  country,  20  people  around 
and  you  never  have  to  worry  about  witness- 
es.'  .  .  .  It's  so  much  easier  for  them  to 
commit  crimes  here:  in  Castro's  Cuba  they 
were  picked  up  before  they  could  commit  a 
crime.  .  .  ." 

In  Cuba,  says  Benderoth,  "They  got  the 
Big  Brother.  CDR— the  Council  for  the  De- 
fense of  the  Revolution— like  blockwatchers — 
they  h?ar  you're  up  to  something — no  trial, 
no  nothing,  you  stay  In  Jail.  .  .  .  We  had  one 
gtiy.  went  to  jail  for  four  years  for  taking 
a  bribe  to  fix  a  ball  game  ...  all  he  did  was 
drop  the  ball.  .  .  .  These  other  guys,  these 
bandidos.  the  decent  Cubans  have  a  name 
for  them.  .  .  ." 
"Ousanos."  says  Lugn.  "Worms." 
Members  of  the  squad  have  not  concerned 
themselves  much  with  the  backgrounds  of 
the  men  they  arrest,  primarily,  they  say.  be- 
cause it  Is  a  waste  of  energy.  The  Cubans 
they  arrest  came  to  this  country  without 
records,  and  they  say  attempts  to  obtain  rec- 
ords have  been  frustrating. 

"You  can't  get  anything  from  the  federal 
goveri:ment."  says  Tracy.  "You  call  them  up 
and  you  get.  "Privileged  Information."  I  called 
up  this  guy  at  one  of  the  (refugee!  camps — 
said  he  was  &  Federal  Protective  Services 
a':;ent.  I  never  even  heard  of  them.  The  guy 
on  my  level,  he  was  terrific,  said  he'd  get 
back  to  me.  Talks  to  the  guy  above  him.  gets 
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back  to  me.  says.  'Forget  It."  I  don't  know  If 
they  know  anything  either." 

Nor  does  the  team  waste  much  time  on  a 
man's  background,  unless  they  have  a  good 
indication  he  can  be  used  as  an  informant. 
They're  not  social  workers,  they  say;  they 
have  no  Interest  In  which  cimp  a  man  was 
detained  at  or  what  he  did  in  Cuba.  And 
anyway,  the  stories  they  get  are  all  the  same 

"So  delincuente."  says  Benderoth.  as  the 
others  laugh.  "Not  a  delinquent— funny  ex- 
oresslon.  you  don't  hear  a  Puerto  Rlcan  say- 
ing that.  Always  the  same  line.  They  were 
political  prisoners,  they  didn't  like  Castro, 
they  dldnt  want  to  go  into  the  army— they 
all  know  where  Angola  Is.  .  .  ." 

There  Is,  police  say.  no  background  avail- 
able en  these  men.  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  organized  their  own  central  system: 
arrest  sheets  of  Cubans  from  around  the 
area.  Including  sections  of  New  Jersey; 
photos  of  the  suspects,  augmented  by  sur- 
veillance shots.  They  have  begun  to  learn 
about  Santerismo,  the  Jallhouse  religion 
practiced  by  many  bandidos — a  religion  in 
which  a  bandido  will  often  go  to  a  priestess. 
or  madrina  before  a  crime  for  strength  or 
cleansing. 

They  have  begun  to  Identify  the  earmarks 
of  a  Marielista  crime;  the  tendency  of  the 
Marielistas  to  carry  out  crimes  in  loosely 
organized  groups,  the  hlgh-callber  weapons, 
the  brazenness  of  many  of  the  crimes.  Tn 
one  recent  stickup,  they  laugh,  a  Cuban  gang 
of  eight  drove  a  U-Haul  truck  up  to  an  appli- 
ance store  in  Yonkers — with  six  or  seven  wit- 
nesses in  the  store — and  spent  an  hour 
stealing  $100,000  worth  of  goods.  They  sold 
the  goods  to  a  fence  for  $3,000. 

"They  go",  the  nervs,""  says  Tracy.  "They 
got  the  muscle.  If  they  get  the  organization, 
watch  out." 

The  bandidos,  the  cops  say.  often  carry 
their  criminal  past  with  them.  They  may  be 
tattooed,  in  the  area  between  the  thumb  or 
forefinger,  or  on  the  inner  lla.  This  may  be  a 
branJ  given  to  them  in  prison,  it  may  be  a 
mark  thev  gave  themselves,  a  badge  of  mach- 
ismo. "Vive."  a  young  Cuban,  arrested  in 
a  shootout,  has  tattooed  In  his  inner  lip.  He 
says  it  was  the  name  of  his  girlfriend.  Asked 
If  the  tattooing  hurt,  he  shrugs. 

Questioning  the  prisoners  now,  the  cops 
check  tattoos  as  part  of  the  routine,  a  next 
step  after  looking  up  the  nose  to  see  if  the 
man  is  a  cocaine  user — simple  enough  to  de- 
duce. Federal  drug  enforcement  agents  have 
supplied  the  Bronx  cops  with  a  run-down  of 
which  tattoos  signify  what — the  cross  for  the 
supplier,  the  heart  with  word  "madre"  run- 
ning through  for  execution — but  so  far.  the 
detectives  in  the  Bronx  have  seen  only  a  few 
of  those,  and  are  uncertain  of  their 
significance. 

They  have,  however,  noted  other  tattoos.  A 
common  one  is  Santa  Barbara,  pictured  with 
a  crown  and  a  snake,  or  San  Lazaro.  the 
patron  saint  of  dogs,  often  pictured  with  a 
crutch  and  a  dog.  These  tattoos  follow  the 
Jallhouse  religion  of  Santerismo  or  Abaqua — 
a  bastardization.  Benderoth  thinks  of  Ca- 
tholicism and  the  African  gods. 

Detectives  Lugo  and  Modesto  are  some- 
times able  to  Infiltrate  and  had  planned 
some  months  ago  to  attend  a  Santerismo 
rite  in  New  Jersey,  a  holiday  in  honor  of 
Santa  Barbara  in  which  animals  were  to 
have  been  offered.  The  rite  never  happened 
A  fight  broke  out  In  the  building,  the  po- 
lice were  called,  and  the  participants  thought 
better  of  the  idea.  They  had  their  reasons. 
The  devout.  In  a  cleansing  ritual,  bring 
not  only  themselves  to  be  blessed,  but  their 
weapons  as  well.  Police  in  such  instances. 
are  not  welcome. 

In  another  Instance,  however.  Lugo  and 
Modesto  were  luckier.  Investigating  a  homi- 
cide, they  came  upon  a  madrina  on  Willis 
Avenue,  There  was  a  statue  of  San  Lazaro 


in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  remains  ot 
chickens  and  other  small  animals  un::cr  tne 
sink. 

The  apartment,  the  cops  say,  was  \l\:e  a 
flophouse,  with  mattresses  on  the  floors. 
There  were  easily  35  men  In  the  room.  The 
madrina  told  police  she  had  sponsored  70 
Cuban  refugees,  all  former  prisoners  in 
Cuba,  because  they  had  no  place  to  go.  One 
man  had  already  given  the  police  another 
version  of  the  story.  The  woman  had  taken 
them  in.  he  said,  for  a  price.  Some  paid  $15 
a  week,  others  up  to  $30. 

This,  the  police  feel,  is  not  uncommon — 
their  information,  from  the  street,  is  that 
many  "godfathers'"  sponsored  numbers  ot 
people  for  less  than  egalitarian  reasons. 

"We  had  a  guy  in  Newark  who  sponsored 
35  people."  says  Tracy.  "His  own  little  gang, 
we  think.  You  sponsor  them,  get  a  piece  of 
the  action.  If  your  thing  is  selling  drugs, 
they  get  a  piece  of  the  drugs:  if  your  thing 
is  stickups,  they  get  a  piece  of  the  stickup." 

The  business  of  the  man  in  Newark,  the 
police  believe,  was  drugs.  He  is  now  de- 
ceased. He  was  shot  in  Newark  by  a  man 
who  his  two  sons  had  been  seen  shooting  at 
in  the  Bronx.  Four  days  after  his  death,  one 
of  his  sons  allegedly  stuck  up  a  pawn  shop 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  raise  funds  for  his 
funeral. 

In  the  shootout  with  police  that  fol- 
lowed one  son  died.  Nobody  claimed  the 
body.  It  was  noted  that  the  body  was  tat- 
tooed: "Te"  on  one  eyelid,  "VI"  on  the  other. 
Te  vl  Is  Spanish  for  "I  saw  you."  Police  in- 
formants have  said  that  the  man  and  his 
son  were  bandidos  in  Havana,  and  bandidos 
here. 

"Bad  guys,"  says  Modesto.  "Bad  guys." 

The  question  is  how  did  so  many  "bad 
guys" — presumably  screened  by  the  govern- 
ment— manage  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
community? 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  refers  questions  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  the  OfBcc  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment. The  Justice  Department  refers  back 
to  INS.  INS  suggests  the  Federal  Protective 
Service  which,  they  say,  was  responsible  for 
internal  security  at  the  refugee  camps.  FPS 
spokesmen  say  their  agency  was  only  one  of 
several  enforcement  groups  there. 

The  most  straightforward  explanation  of 
what  happened  seems  to  come  from  Justice 
Department  spokesman  Art  Brill,  who  says. 
In  so  many  words,  that  sorting  out  crimi- 
nals. In  a  noDulatlon  without  records,  was 
an  impossible  task. 

"You  have  to  remember  what  happened 
was  very  unprecedent,  unexpected  and  ex- 
plosive." he  says,  "They  came  over  without 
portfolio,  without  any  records  under  their 
arms,  that's  what  made  the  whole  blasted 
process  so  difficult  In  the  beginning.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  screen  the  criminals  from 
the  rest  of  the  Cubans  .  .  .  but  how  do 
you  do  that;  I  dare  you  to  line  100  Cubans 
without  record  books  and  pick  out  the 
three  or  four  criminals;  It's  very,  very  diffi- 
cult." 

That  brings  it  down  to  specifics,  to  per- 
haps say,  Ramon  Batista  Carrelero,  currently 
in  Slng-Slng  serving  his  sentence  of  75  years 
to  life.  He  was  sponsored,  he  says,  by  a  Pablo 
Maclte,  of  the  Bronx.  Maclte,  speaking 
through  an  Interpreter,  said  he  had  known 
Carrelero  in  Cuba,  as  a  young  man,  when 
they  had  cut  cane  together,  Carrelero  had 
come  to  America  on  the  fiotilla  with  Maclte"? 
son. 

Maclte  knew  Carrelero  had  been  in  prison 
In  Cuba,  but  he  did  not  know  why.  Carrelero 
had  been  a  good  worker  in  Cuba,  a  good 
man,  good  to  his  father  and  mother.  Later, 
Maclte  speaks  to  his  son  and  says  that  Car- 
relero was  in  prison  because  he  stole  food. 

In  prison.  In  an  Interview,  Carrelero,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  shooting  three  men 
In  a  bar.  tells  the  same  story.  He  went  to 


prison  because  he  stole  food  for  his  family, 
that  was  his  only  crime.  For  this  crime,  he 
was  sentenced  to  15  years.  He  served  the  15 
years.  In  June,  1980,  the  guards  came  to  the 
prison  and  took  some  of  them  out  and  he 
went  on  a  boat  to  Florida. 

He  Is  a  large,  beefy  man,  with  a  small 
tattoo  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  one  hand.  The  tattoo,  he  says,  signifies 
nothing, 

Carrelero  insists  he  has  had  no  life  of 
crime.  He  had  no  gun.  He  never  shot  three 
men.  He  never  shot  anyone.  There  were  18 
to  20  people  in  the  bar  that  night,  he  says; 
the  police  have  confused  him  with  someone 
else.  He  says  he  was  a  victim  of  the  system 
In  Cuba,  and  it  is  the  same  here — the  Bronx 
district  attorney  is  out  to  get  him  and  other 
Cubans. 

"Yo  soy  una  victima  del  sistema,"  Car- 
relero says,  again  and  again,  "I  am  a  victim 
of  the  system."  # 


FINANCIAL  INTEGRITY:    ANTIDOTE 
TO   FRAUD,    WASTE.   AND   ABUSE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  unani- 
mously approved  S.  864,  the  Financial 
Integrity  Act  of  1981, 

I  commend  Senator  Eagleton  for  of- 
fering this  bill,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and 
prominent  private  groups  such  as  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  this  legislation  will  help  in 
our  war  against  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

Thousands  of  cases  of  fraudulent  and 
wasteful  spending  are  reported  every 
year,  many  of  them  reported  through 
the  GAO  fraud  hot-line  wh'lch  GAO  in- 
stituted at  my  urging  some  3  years  ago. 

S.  864  puts  the  spotlight  on  the  pro- 
gram managers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  their  houses  in  order.  It 
requires  them  to  set  up  annual  reports 
on  internal  management  and  adminis- 
trative controls  systems  that  can  help 
reduce  fraud  and  waste. 

Most  importantly  this  bill  provides  for 
a  uniform  system  of  internal  manage- 
ment and  administrative  controls  for  all 
Government  agencies  to  be  set  up  pur- 
suant to  accounting  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  GAO. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
been  and  will  always  be  the  best  fiscal 
watchdog  we  have  to  guard  against  Gov- 
ernment waste.  So  let  us  pass  this  bill 
and  give  GAO  and  OMB  the  tools  for  the 
accounting  procedures  that  will  help  us 
better  uncover  and  root  out  wasteful 
spending  practices.* 


AMERICA'S  PRODUCTIVITY 
CHALLENGE 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  public  officials  face  a 
great  challenge  not  only  to  bring  the 
American  economy  out  of  its  current 
dismal  state  of  simultaneous  recession 
and  rampant  inflation,  but  to  assure  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  security  over  the 
long  run.  Improving  our  productivity 
will  be  a  key  factor  determining  our 
longer-run  prospects.  According  to 
Howard  Samuels,  we  can  take  some  steps 
today  that  will  both  improve  our  short- 


r\m  situation  and  raise  productivity  in 
the  future. 

In  his  study,  "America's  Productivity 
Challenge,"  commissioned  by  the  Center 
for  Democratic  PoUcy,  Samuels  calls  for 
aggressive  action  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
These  include:  Deemphasizing  mone- 
tary policy's  role  as  the  principal  anti- 
inflation  weap«i;  introducing  a  produc- 
tivity-based incomes  policy;  strengthen- 
ing Government  support  of  small  busi- 
nesses; consideration  of  a  consumption 
tax;  establishing  a  national  investment 
finance  Institution  to  direct  credit  to 
high-productivity  industries;  and  con- 
vening special  commissions  to  evaluate 
our  education  and  training  systems  and 
recommend  steps  to  strengthen  research 
and  development.  These  suggestions 
merit  careful  consideration,  and  I  ask 
consent  that  this  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  study  referred  to  follows : 
America's   Productivity   Challenge 
(By  Howard  J.  Samuels) 

THE    OVERALL   CHALLENGE 

By  Virtually  every  measure,  the  major  in- 
dustrial democracies  have  witnessed  a  steady 
decline  in  economic  performance  in  the  years 
since  1973.  Real  annual  economic  growth  has 
fallen  40  percent  or  more  below  the  levels 
registered  from  1969  to  1973.  Even  more  dra- 
matic declines  have  been  charted  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Performance  Index,  defined  as  real 
economic  growth  rate  divided  by  the  com- 
bined rates  of  unemployment  and  inflation. 

The  political  Impact  of  nearly  a  decade  of 
Inflation,  soaring  Interest  rates,  and  dimin- 
ished real  growth  Is  evident  across  the  Indus- 
trial West.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  era 
of  sometimes  reckless  economic  experimenta- 
tion and  social  ferment.  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  Thatcherlsm  and  Reaganom- 
Ics  have  turned  the  national  economies  Into 
laboratories  of  laissez-faire.  Unemployment 
In  England  is  worse  now  than  it  has  been 
since  thp  Oreat  Depression — and  this  has  ig- 
nited violent  demonstrations  by  a  generation 
which  proclaims  that  Is  has  "no  future."  In 
Prance,  a  new  socialist  government  is  at- 
tempting to  counter  the  trend  by  taking  an 
unprecedented  role  In  the  functioning  of 
industry  and  finance. 

Productivity  plays  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant role  in  generating  real  economic 
growth.  Oalns  In  productivity  are  the  key 
to  any  improvement  in  a  people's  living 
standards.  That  Is  because  a  natlon"s  output 
is  equal  to  total  hours  worked  times  the 
productivity  of  those  hours. 

Today,  we  face  an  ominous  trend  of  pro- 
ductivity decline  in  the  United  States.  From 
World  War  n  to  the  middle  1960s,  our  pro- 
ductivity increased  3  percent  per  year.  From 
1965  to  1972  the  increase  fell  to  2  percent  and 
then  dropped  to  1  percent  through  1977. 
From  1978  to  1980,  It  actually  fell.  No  better 
results  are  expected  in  1981.  The  average 
American  worker  will  have  lost  efficiency  in 
the  last  three  years.  The  result,  of  course.  Is  a 
reduced  standard  of  living  for  Americans. 

Although  Japan  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (PRO)  are  now  encountering 
some  of  the  same  problems  as  the  United 
States  as  their  post-war-built  economies 
mature,  they  are  still  outperforming  us.  By 
far  the  most  startling  performance  Is  that 
of  Japan.  If  Japan's  productivity  gains  since 
1960  were  to  continue  unabated  through  the 
1990s,  Japan,  with  almost  no  natural  re- 
sources and  half  our  population,  could  sur- 
pass the  United  States  in  Gross  National 
Product.  In  1981  alone.  Japan  will  register 
2-3  times  the  United  States"  growth  rate  with 
half  our  inflation. 


That  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States' 
economy  has  not  grown  at  all  In  recent  years. 
Eut  most  of  our  real  economic  growth  in 
the  past  decale  has  flowed  from  increased 
hours  worked — not  Increased  output  per 
worker  hour.  These  added  work-hours  are 
largely  a  result  of  a  huge  influx  of  women 
Into  our  work  force,  and  the  growth  in  num- 
bers of  younger  workers  brought  about  by 
maturing  of  the  baby  boom  generation.  These 
trends  will  not  continue  into  the  1980s. 

Unless  we  Improve  productivity,  our  leader- 
ship as  a  world  economic  power  is  threatened. 
America's  current  radical  political  shifts  and 
sharpened  social  tensions  are  direct  results 
of  the  public's  Increasing  economic  frustra- 
tion and  the  failure  of  the  government's  ef- 
forts to  allay  it.  What  policy  makers  finally 
must  confront  is  that  the  real  key  to  social 
and  political  stability  Is  real  econonUc 
growth  and  that  it  cannot  come  without  in- 
creases in  both  productivity  and  hours 
worked. 

ECONOMIC   PERFORMANCE    INDEX.    1960-73  AND   1974-80 


1960-73 


1974-80 


)apin 145.9 

West  Germany 123.9 

Ffince 8b.b 

Italy 67.7 

Canada 64.2 

Sweden 5S.6 

United  SUlej 50.4 

United  Kingdom 43. 1 


Japan 37.8 

Wejl  Germany 29.0 

France 18.0 

Canada 16.5 

Sweden 15.3 

United  SUtes 15.2 

Italy 13.4 

United  Kinidom Z.2 


Source:  New  Yo<k  Stock  Exchanfe. 

This  paper  will  evaluate  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic plans  and  their  probable  effect  on 
productivity.  It  will  present  bsisic  policy 
changes  essential  for  both  short  and  long- 
term  productivity  improvement.  It  will  also 
discuss  a  range  of  Issues  that  too  often  have 
been  neglected  In  most  examinations  of 
productivity.  In  particular.  It  will  focus  on 
two  fundamental  factors  that  have  been 
virtually  ignored  in  our  public  policy  and 
debate.  These  two  elements  human  capital 
and  human  behavior  (entrepreneurial  de- 
velopment and  management) — may  be  the 
most  underrated  elements  of  our  failure  to 
boost  productivity. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PBODOCTIVITT 

Years  ago,  "productivity"  conjured  up 
little  more  than  the  image  of  accelerated  as- 
sembly lines  and  Taylorist  efforts  to  maxi- 
mize human  efficiency.  Today  there  is  a  new 
view.  In  its  1979  publication,  "Reaching  a 
Higher  Standard  of  Uvlng,"  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  correctly  outlined  the  ele- 
ments that  enhance  productivity.  Produc- 
tivity Increases,  the  publication  argued,  when 
people: 

Are  better  trained,  educated  and  moti- 
vated; 

Have  better  working  environments; 

Are  in  better  health; 

Have  more  efficient  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  work  with; 

Develop    new    products    and    technology; 

Shift  to  more  efficient  from  less  efficient 
industries: 

Manage  more  effectively. 

The  failure  of  federal  economic  policy  to 
encourage  these  sorts  of  productivity  im- 
provements effectively  did  not  begin  with  the 
Reagan  inauguration.  However,  the  economic 
policies  drafted  by  the  present  administra- 
tion promise,  if  continued,  to  accelerate  the 
decline  in  United  States  productivity. 

INFLATION IS  IT   A   COST   OR   DEMAND   FBOBLEM 

In  essence,  most  economists  would  agree 
that  inflation  stems  from  one  of  two  causes ; 
rising  costs,  such  as  those  imposed  on  en- 
ergy by  OPEC,  Interest  rates  and  unit-labor- 
cost  increases,  or  excess  demand  for  scare  re- 
sources, such  as  the  demand  generated  by 


the  simultaneous  guns-and-butter  policies 
oi  the  Great  Society-Vietnam  War  period 
Unless  we  can  agree  on  which  of  these  factors 
is  most  slgnlflcant  in  our  current  inflation. 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  agree  on  policies  that 
could  spur  non-inflationary  growth.  A 
wrong  diagnosis  could  lead  to  a  cure  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  evidence  Is  now  mount- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  assume,  Incorrectly,  that  our 
inflation  Is 'essentiaUy  caused  by  excess  de- 
mand fueled  by  government  spendlne.  Thus 
the  Administration  has  strapped  the  econ- 
omy Into  a  high -Interest,  tight-money 
straightjacket. 

Perhaps  this  strict  monetary  policy  can 
wring  out  our  present  Inflation.  But  If  It  Is 
pursued  as  at  present  It  will  cause  a  major 
recession,  or  worse — and  It  will  reduce  in- 
flation only  temporarily. 

As  we  found  in  1970,  1974  and  1980,  after 
a  series  of  recessions  caused  by  a  tight-money 
policy,  inflation  resumed  Its  climb. 

But  what  If  our  Inflation  Is  not  caused 
by  demand?  What  If  Increased  tinlt  labor 
costs  (wages  increasing  more  than  produc- 
tivity) and  high  Interest  levies  are  the  prin- 
cipal cause  f  our  1981  Inflation?  If  so.  we 
are  flirting  vrith  stagnation  and  possibly  a 
deep  and  lasting  recession  by  continuing  to 
cut  more  deeply  Into  demand.  It  Is  time  to 
consider  that  cost  may  be  the  problem  and 
examine  the  remarkable  correlation  between 
rising  prices  on  the  consimier  index  and 
Increases  in  unit  labor  cost. 

For  several  years  running,  wages  In  the 
United  States  have  been  rising  by  8-9  per- 
cent per  year,  with  little  or  no  increase  in 
productivity.  That  gap,  between  wage  in- 
creases and  negligible  productivity  gains, 
produces  a  unit  labor  cost  Increase  that  re- 
sults, almost  directly,  in  an  8-9  percent  In- 
crease In  price.  Paradoxically  though,  the 
real  income  of  American  workers  after  in- 
flation did  not  grow — but  actually  fell — In 
1979  and  1980.  Working  people's  drive  for 
better  wages  Is  understandable  but.  In  the 
absence  of  productivity  gains,  the  added 
labor  costs  are  passed  on  by  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors  In  the  form  of  price  hikes. 
No  more  dramatic  example  exists  than  the 
recent  price  Increases  announced  by  General 
Motors  for  Its  1982  models.  This  depressed 
Industry,  which  lost  $468  million  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1981,  raised  prices  not  be- 
cause of  excessive  demand  (indeed  sales  con- 
tinue to  slump)  but  because  its  costs  had 
risen.  Indeed,  if  wages  go  up  9  percent  this 
year,  and  productivity  stagnates,  we  will  have 
a  9  percent  Increase  in  labor  costs.  Worse 
still,  the  tight-money  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  simply  will  aAA  an  additional  bur- 
den by  boosting  the  cost  of  borrowed  money. 
To  meet  these  higher  costs,  industry  must 
either  reduce  profits  or  push  up  prices. 

There  Is  ample  data  to  show  the  chronic 
insensltivlty  of  wages  and  prices  to  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy.  Even  when  there  is  slack 
on  our  economy,  wage  and  price  Increases 
are  virtually  built  Into  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems.  In  recent  years,  wage  in- 
creases have  been  stopped  onlv  bv  the  threat 
of  bankruptcy  (Chrysler  and  Pan  Am  for 
example) .  But  wage  reductions  negotiated 
at  the  point  of  a  gun  are  no  solution  for 
the  American  economy.  The  solution  to  the 
cost-related  inflation  challenge  is  a  national 
policy  that  relates  wage  Increases  to  real 
productivity  improvement.  Equitably  forging 
such  a  policy  reoulres  a  new  consensus,  led 
by  an  activist  President,  amonz  labor,  man- 
agement and  government.  Such  a  coalition 
In  fact.  Is  at  the  base  of  Japan's  economic 
miracle.  It  has  also  been  a  kev  comoonent  In 
the  generally  successful  battle  against  infla- 
tion waged  by  the  FRG.  Bv  contrast.  Reagan 
economic  policy  appears  based  on  the  Idea 
that  a  simple  partnership  between  govern- 
ment and  certain  business  sectors — neglect- 
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ing  labor— win  somehow  miraculously  pro- 
vide less  Inflation  and  healthier  economic 
prowth. 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND  "HUMAN  CAPITAL" 

While  there  Is  now  a  consensus  that  we 
need  to  Invest  more  in  machinery  and  tech- 
nology, we  have  somehow  forgotten  the 
value  of  Investing  in  people's  education  and 
earning  capacity.  We  have  neglected  the  eco- 
nomic role  of  brain  power.  As  Nobel  Laureate 
economist  Theodore  Schultz  stated.  "The 
rate  of  return  on  education  has  tended  over 
time  to  exceed  the  rate  of  return  on  physical 
capital." 

The  urgency  of  upgrading  otir  human  re- 
sources is  more  evident  than  ever  as  the 
United  States'  economy  shifts  toward  .serv- 
ice professions  and  high-technology  indus- 
tries. We  are  already  experiencing  a  critical 
shortage  of  highly  skilled  people.  Almost  25 
percent  of  our  youth  (50  percent  in  some 
cities)  are  not  finishing  high  school.  Young 
people  who  cannot  read  a  classified  Job  ad- 
vertisement have  literally  no  productive  fu- 
ture m  our  economy.  At  the  same  time  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  political  competitor,  and 
Japan,  our  economic  competitor,  are  sharply 
stepping  up  both  spending  and  educational 
standards  to  maximize  the  potential  of 
their  youth.  With  half  our  population. 
Japan  now  graduates  more  engineers  than 
the  United  States. 

America,  sadly.  Is  moving  In  the  opposite 
direction.  Inflation-battered  taxpayers  are 
willing  to  accept  reduced  government  sup- 
port for  education.  Federal  aid  is  being 
scaled  back  severely.  The  cities  with  the 
greatest  need  to  educate  their  deprived 
youth — New  York.  Detroit.  Cleveland  Chi- 
cago and  others — are  being  stripped  of  the 
resources  necessary  to  make  their  school 
systems  work. 

To  some  degree,  public  alienation  from 
support  for  education  is  understandable. 
Many  of  our  schools  are  badly  managed  and 
many  are  falling  to  teach  basic  skills.  But 
curing  educational  Ills  by  budget  cuts  is 
akin  to  treating  anemia  by  bleeding  the  pa- 
tient. Whatever  else  we  do.  if  we  cut  enough 
support  from  our  schools  we  will  suffer  a 
slow-motion  national  disaster  that  will  make 
long-term  gains  In  productivity  Impossible. 

Programs  to  Improve  the  education  and 
skills  of  people  are  an  Investment  In  the 
future  of  the  nation,  not  Just  a  debit  on  the 
current  budget.  This  nation's  task  is  not  to 
short-change  our  schools  or  training  pro- 
grams but  to  find  methods  and  resources  to 
Improve  them. 

paoDucTivrrY  and  capital  formation 

The  United  States  must  also  increase  the 
percentage  of  its  GNP  devoted  to  capital  In- 
vestment. While  from  the  1960s  to  the  late 
1970s  the  U.S.  Increased  the  percentage  of  its 
GNP  going  Into  plant  and  equipment  from 
9.5  percent  to  11  percent,  that  rate  has  barely 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  workforce. 
Because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  work- 
force, we  have  not  kept  up  with  the  invest- 
ment needed  per  individual  worker.  If  we  are 
serious  about  addressing  this  problem,  we 
must  for  an  extended  period  increase  the  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  going  to  capital  investment. 
That  means  shifting  a  large  part  of  our  na- 
tional output  from  consumption  to  invest- 
ment. This  will  require  several  years  and 
some  politically-difficult  sacrifices  to  ac- 
complish. 

First,  we  need  policies  to  Increase  saving — 
the  basis  of  all  Investment.  Although  the 
numbers  are  not  directly  comparable.  Amer- 
icans' savings  are  barely  5  percent  of  their 
GNP  compared  to  15  percent  in  the  PRG  and 
20  percent  In  Japan.  But  Reagan's  large  per- 
sonal tax  reduction  Is  a  seriously  flawed  ap- 
proach to  the  objective  of  Increased  Invest- 
ment. That  is  because  the  decision  on  wheth- 
er to  save  or  consume  tho;e  tax  exoendltures 
Is  essentially  left  to  the  beneflclaries.  The 
program.  In  short.  Is  all  carrot  and  no  stick. 


If  we  really  want  to  use  tax  policy  to  In- 
crease savings,  we  mu.st  develop  an  equitable 
tax  targeted  to  reduce  consumption.  The 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill,  becauss  It  was  not  so 
targeted,  will  actually  promote  private  con- 
sumption. 

Second,  to  be  successful,  the  nation's  sav- 
ings must  end  up  in  more  and  better  pro- 
ductive equipment,  not  In  consumer  and  gov- 
ernment debt.  Accelerated  depreciation  for 
corporate  Investments  and  Increased  incen- 
tives for  pension  savings  are  helpful  steps 
and  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  In  Congre-s. 
But  the  Intent  of  such  programs— stimulat- 
ing productive  Investment — will  be  negated 
if  skyscraplng  Interest  rates  continue.  Busi- 
ness Investment  Is  severely  discouraged  by 
a  monetary  policy  that  allows  long  periods 
of  once-unthinkable  15-20  percent  Interen 
rates.  Sinking  scarce  capital  into  new  plants 
and  equipment  requires  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  risk-taking  when  the  com-^any  treas- 
urer can  easily  guarantee  a  high  rate  of  re- 
turn from  investments  in  virtually  risk-less 
financial  Instruments.  Tn  addition,  capital 
Investment  Is  discouraged  In  a  sluagish  econ- 
omy with  7  million  workers  and  20  percent  of 
its  productive  capacity  lying  idle. 

The  contradictions  of  tight-money  and 
President  Reagan's  "supply-side"  desire  to 
stimulate  investment  are  already  evident  in 
the  skepticism  with  which  the  world's  stock 
exchanges  have  greeted  these  policies. 
Wealthy  Individuals  and  businessmen  who 
publicly  support  Reaeanomlcs  are  falling  to 
show  confidence  In  Its  viabllltv  when  it 
comes  to  putting  their  own  money  on  the 
line. 

pRooncnviTY  and  technology 

Perhaps  the  single  most  Important  source 
of  productivity  growth  has  been  the  apollca- 
tlon  of  new  technologies,  which  accounted 
for  more  than  half  of  America's  productivity 
growth  from  1948-1977.  One  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  this  source  of  economic  ealn  Is 
the  decline  In  soendlns  for  research  and  de- 
velooment  (R&D)  and  new  caoltal  equip- 
ment. In  the  mid  lfl60s.  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  was  devoted  to  R&D:  since 
then  the  proportion  has  dronued  to  2.2  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  our  "stock"  of  technical 
know-how  Is  growing  less  rapidly,  while  for- 
eign competitors  sharplv  steo  uo  their  own 
R&D  expenditiires.  Far  from  reversing  this 
trend,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
launched  an  ideoloelcally-motlvated  assault 
on  our  government's  role  In  both  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technologies  and  the  suoport 
of  basic  research.  We  are  assured  that  the 
nrivate  sector  alone  will  do  this  task,  but  t^e 
truth  Is  that  government  has  traditionally 
funded  about  50  percent  of  technical  re- 
search in  America.  Indeed,  our  most  success- 
ful worldwide  products  all  were  initially 
launched  with  government-supported  tech- 
noloTV'  gran*-,  or  subsidies:  a7ribu-tn?ss. 
ce-osoace.  micro-processors,  the  commercial 
alrolane. 

Generally,  federal  support  of  R&D  has  been 
targeted  either  to  the  capital-intensive  de- 
fense Industry  or  to  highly-visible  prestige 
programs  such  as  the  Apollo  space  program. 
For  too  long  we  have  neglected  the  civilian 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  Japanese  have 
not  made  the  same  mistake.  Recently,  for  in- 
stance, the  Japanese  government  announced 
a  huge  new  program  of  technical  and  finan- 
cial support  for  the  domestic  micro-processor 
Industry.  If  present  trends  continue,  this  sort 
of  government  aid  could  enable  Japan's  pri- 
vate sector  to  secure  industrial  supremacy  in 
yet  another  field  pioneered  by  Americans.  In 
the  face  of  such  competition,  laissez-faire 
economic  Ideology  seems  Incredibly  naive.  We 
must  be  more  alert  to  what  our  world  com- 
petitors are  doing  to  de\-elop  new  technolo- 
gies and  be  creative  In  acting  ourselves  to 
provide  government  help  to  American  busi- 
nesses tbat  have  taken  the  lead  In  developing 
new  major  Industries. 


PKODUCTIVITY    AND   THE   ENTREPRENEUB 

In  order  that  new  technology  be  applied 
and  result  in  productivity  gains,  there  must 
be  an  entrepreneur/ "risk-taker"  to  put  the 
technology  to  work.  Ironically,  Japanese 
executives  are  emerging  as  the  world's  pre- 
mier risk-takers — often  applying  American 
Innovation.  This  is  because  there  is  an  enor- 
mous difference  .between  management's  stra- 
tegic and  short-term  profit  orientations. 
Japan's  Industrial  structure  tends  to  encour- 
age the  long  view,  while  large  American  busi- 
nesses tend  to  focus  on  the  next  quarter's 
bottom  line.  Because  of  their  dependence  on 
Wall  Street  financing.  American  corporations 
are  reluctant  to  undertake  strategic  risk- 
taking  for  the  future  if  it  cuts  Into  current 
profits.  But  by  neglecting  to  develop  long- 
term  Investment  strategies,  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  corporations  have  effectively  ab- 
dicated both  their  responsibilities  to  our 
economy  as  a  whole  and  to  themselves. 

By  contrast,  for  decades  now.  small  and 
medium-size  enterprises  have  been  leaders 
in  innovations,  applied  technologies  and  Job- 
creation.  Indeed,  between  1969  and  1976, 
small  businesses,  not  large  corporations,  ac- 
counted for  virtually  all  of  the  growth  In 
private  sector  employment  In  this  country. 
A  National  Science  Foundation  study  has 
concluded  that  smalt  businesses  produce  24 
times  the  innovation  per  federal  research 
dollar  that  large  firms  do. 

We  need  policies  designed  to  focus  specif- 
ically on  the  needs  of  small  and  medium-size 
entrepreneurial  business.  With  the  exception 
of  the  capital-gains  reduction,  the  recently- 
passed  business  tax  package  mainly  helps 
large  enterprises.  Of  the  new  business  tax 
cuts,  nearly  80  percent  will  accrue  to  1.700 
firms  with  more  than  $250  million  in  assets. 
Big  oil  alone  received  $70  billion.  In  addition, 
the  record  Interest  rates  that  accompany  the 
Federal  Reserve's  restrictive  monetary  poli- 
cies are  shutting  small  business  out  of  the 
normal  borrowing  market.  To  reverse  this,  we 
must  target  further  corporate  tax  reductions 
to  small  and  medium-size  business,  consider 
a  special  investment  credit  for  Individual 
risk-takers,   and   change   monetary  policy. 

Many  small  businesses  also  need  manage- 
rial help,  coordinated  guidance  in  dealing 
with  government,  and  assistance  in  tapping 
the  potential  of  world  markets. 

PRODDCTIVITY    AND    MANAGEMENT 

The  quickest  Improvement  In  productivity 
can  come  from  Improved  management  of  our 
present  resources.  America  Is  no  longer  the 
management  leader  of  the  world — and  much 
of  that  decline  Is  the  responsibility  of  private 
industry.  Experience  of  over  a  decade  of  pro- 
ductivity consulting  Indicates  that  the  adop- 
tion of  more  efficient  management  techniques 
can  Improve  private  sector  productivity  by  a 
minimum  of  10-20  percent  without  any  addi- 
tional capital  spending  on  technical  Innova- 
tion. The  responsibility  for  meeting  this  ob- 
jective, of  course,  lies  with  private  business. 
Once  again,  the  example  of  Japan  Is  Instruc- 
tive. 

American  studies  of  the  Japanese  auto 
industry  show  Japan  outperforming  us  In  all 
areas  of  quality,  cost  control,  planning,  em- 
ployee relations  and  management.  They  also 
show  that  this  Is  being  accomplished  with 
American  technology  and  often  with  Ameri- 
can equioment.  Donald  E.  Petersen,  the  presi- 
dent of  Ford  Motor  Company,  put  it  In  proper 
perspective  when  he  repeated  Pogo's  phrase 
that  "we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is  us." 

Workers  today  demand  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  quality 
of  their  workplaces  and  products.  They  want 
a  sense  of  dignity  In  their  work.  Japanese 
management  techniques  treat  the  worker  as 
a  company's  most  Important  asset  and  earn 
his  or  her  contribution  to  their  Joint  success. 
Transferring  this  approach  to  American 
workers,  many  Japanese  companies  are  now 
operating  successfully  in  the  United  States. 


In  some  cases,  such  as  Sony's  California  TV 
assembly  plant,  they  are  reaching  the  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  standards  achieved  in 
Japan.  It  thus  appears  that  America's  pro- 
ductivity decline  Is  more  a  management  than 
a  worker  failure. 

Fortunately,  AmeHcan  Industry  Is  begln- 
Ing  to  react.  It  is  studying  Japanese  tech- 
niques and  adopting  "quality  circles"  and 
other  productivity-enhancing  techniques. 
But  the  resistance  to  change  is  immense. 
It  will  require  reeducation  and  retraining  of 
middle  and  lower  management,  communi- 
cating goals  not  only  from  top  to  bottom  but 
Also  from  bottom  to  top — that  Is.  from  work- 
ers to  management. 

Workers  should  be  beard  and  their  con- 
structive suggestions  applied.  They  must  be 
given  concrete  indications  that  they  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  rewards  of  improved  produc- 
tivity and  quality.  A  wholly  new  relationship 
between  the  work  force  and  management 
should  be  developed,  one  that  serves  the  long- 
term  interests  of  both.  Management  must 
prove  that  Job  security,  better  wages  and  Job 
satisfaction  for  workers  are  goals  to  which  it 
Is  genuinely  committed.  This  type  of  change 
in  American  management's  relationship  with 
latK>r  may  be  the  most  important  short-term 
Improvement  in  productivity  available  to  our 
nation.  Unfortunately,  most  managers  of  our 
majoir  corporations  have  risen  on  the  basis  of 
financial  expertise,  not  technical  mastery  or 
skill  In  relating  to  workers.  They  are  more 
skilled  at  planning  acquisitions,  bond  offers 
or  accounting  changes  than  at  examining  the 
process  of  production  or  the  state  of  worker 
morale.  American  business,  in  short,  needs  a 
new  type  of  productivity-oriented  manage- 
ment. 

productivity,  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
WORKPLACE 

Over  the  past  decade,  public  action  has  re- 
quired private  enterprise  to  accept  new 
standards  of  safety  and  environmental  qual- 
ity— but  often  with  tmnecessary  bureaucratic 
obstacles  and  costs.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  rules  and  regulations  can  be  simplified 
and  that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  regulations 
should  be  csrefullv  weighted.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  dereg\Uatlon  initiatives 
taken  by  both  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan 
will  speed  or  actually  delay  the  achievement 
of  cleaner  air  and  water  and  safer  work  en- 
vironments. But  there  Is  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  objectives  can  be  met  with- 
out strong  government  leadership.  Indeed, 
the  Reagan  Administration,  under  the  guise 
of  reducing  government  regulation  and  cut- 
ting costs,  has  launched  an  assault  on  federal 
occupational  safety  and  health  regulation, 
chopping  the  budgets  and  jurisdictions  of 
virtually  every  government  agency  charged 
with  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment or  of  the  workplace.  This  policy  may 
produce  some  transitory  gains  tn  corporate 
proflts.  but  It  Is  likely  In  the  long  run  to 
erode,  rather  than  enhance,  productivity. 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHANGE 

This  Is  one  of  America's  most  complex  eco- 
nomic Issues.  Changes  in  technical  patterns 
and  worldwide  trade  have  fundamentally 
altered  the  way  employment  opportunities  In 
our  nation  develop.  Today,  the  Sunbelt  is 
attracting  educated  and  mobile  workers.  The 
poor  and  unskilled,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  be  immobilized  in  less  efficient  industries 
or  unemployed  in  the  depressed  regions  of 
the  North  and  Midwest. 

The  changing  Job  market  requires  more, 
rather  than  less,  federal  leadership,  in  the 
form  of  efforts  to  spur  job  creation  in  areas 
where  unemployment  will  continue  to  exist. 
Many  people  are  simply  not  mobile.  When 
Job  opportunities  disappear  around  them, 
they  are  driven  to  the  margin  of  bare  sur- 
vival In  such  cases  or  regional  structural 
unemployment,  government  must  encourage 
the  development  of  Jobs  where  people  actu- 
ally live.  There  are  regional  economic  disin- 


centives that  must  be  overcome.  But  they 
can  be.  After  decades  of  decline  tn  its  shoe 
and  textile  industries,  for  example.  Massa- 
chusetts' economy  has  shifted  to  a  boom  in 
applied  electronics.  That  painful  transition 
could  have  been  both  eased  and  speeded  up 
by  government  leadership.  The  adoption  of 
Reagan  economics,  however,  will  encourage 
inflationary  over-employment  in  some  parts 
of  our  nation,  while  other  regions  sink  into 
the  equivalent  of  depression.  Forty  percent 
youth  unemployment  in  the  ghettos  of  this 
nation's  older  cities  is  already  the  key  con- 
tributor there  to  crime  and  drug  abuse. 

POLICIES  FOR  PRODUCTIVITY 

Stagnant  or  declining  productivity  con- 
fronts the  United  States  with  a  slow-motion 
crisis  that  threatens  our  world  leadership 
and  economic  well-being.  Reversing  our  drift 
Into  decline  will  not  be  easy.  We.  as  a  nation, 
require  a  wide-ranging  and  complex  series  of 
reforms  to  meet  the  productivity  challenge. 
The  process  will  demand  short-term  sacrifices 
and  trade-offs,  often  Involving  other  cher- 
ished programs.  But  we  must  begin. 

We  must  consider  a  new  series  of  basic 
policies,  leaving  exact  details  open  for  debate. 
In  doing  so.  we  should  outline  the  responsi- 
bilities of  various  branches  of  the  federal 
government,  labor  and  business. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board:  Abandon 
monetariim 

In  the  name  of  an  economic  theory,  mone- 
tarism, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
clamped  down  hard  on  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ica's supply  of  money.  By  doing  so.  It  has 
driven  Interest  rates  sky-high.  That  sort  of 
monetary  discipline  Is  appropriate  when  con- 
sumer and  industrial  demand  are  soaring  out 
of  control.  But  soaring  demand  is  not  Amer- 
ica's problem  now.  The  Fed's  policies  are  In 
fact  cancelling  any  Impacts  of  the  recent 
business  tax  reductions  and  are  hobbling 
broad  sectors  of  the  economy. 

We  should  discard  the  fallacy  that  tight 
money  alone  wilt  cure  our  inflation.  Amer- 
ica's inflation  today  Is  rooted  in  rising  costs, 
not  excess  demand,  and  tight  money  only 
worsens  the  problem.  We  will  not  see  the 
sort  of  enterprise,  risk-taking  and  economic 
growth  that  the  Administration  has  promised 
so  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  unnecessarily 
applies  harsh  reins  on  the  money  supply. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  abandon  Its 
present  course  and  allow  money  growth  to 
balance  economic  supply  and  demand  while 
the  nation  moves  on  to  evolve  real  cures  to 
our  Inflation  problem. 

The  President :  Develop  an  incomes  policy 

The  United  States  should  end  the  recur- 
rent, cost-escalating  drama  In  which  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors  and  labor 
unions  negotiate  new  wage  levels  every  few 
years  with  tittle  regard  for  productivity.  We 
should  move  Instead  to  develop  a  consensus 
among  labor,  business  ^.nd  government  that 
links  wages  and  benefits  to  gains  In  per-hour 
output.  That  consensus  could  be  a  beginning 
In  creating  the  necessary  new  atmosphere 
and  decreasing  the  distant  and  adverse  rela- 
tions which  exist  among  labor,  business  and 
government.  No  one  can  lead  the  search  for 
this  sort  of  new  social  contract  except  th* 
President  himself.  Nor  can  any  understand- 
ing be  achieved  without  the  full  Involvement 
or  organized  tabor.  The  President  must  initi- 
ate the  development  of  a  productivity-based 
national  incomes  policy  and  maintain  an 
active  role  In  shaping  It. 

The  President  has  a  number  of  policy  op- 
tions available— including  a  negotiated  con- 
sensus, a  tax-based  incomes  policy  and/or 
a  temporary  wage-price  freeze.  The  continu- 
ing failure  to  make  an  effort  In  this  direction 
leaves  one  of  the  principal  roots  of  our  in- 
flation and  productivity  problems  festering 
and  untreated.  Achieving  a  labor-huslness- 
govemment  consensus  on  a  link  between  pro- 
ductivity and  compensation  would  ease  In- 


flationary pressures  In  the  short  term  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  equally  vital  long- 
term  actions  to  boost  productivity. 

The  President:  EdTu:ation  and  training 

No  action  is  more  fundamental  than  Im- 
proving the  performance  of  America's  edu- 
cational and  Job-training  systems.  These  sec- 
tors represent  our  most  Important  economic 
investment  as  a  nation  and  our  neglect  of 
them  may  'be  the  most  serious  error  of  recent 
decades.  To  improve  productivity,  we  need 
to  recognize  that  funds  well-spent  on  "hu- 
man capital"  are  the  only  assurance  of 
growth  in  our  future. 

The  President  should  appoint  and  support 
a  highly-qualified  bipartisan  body  to  exam- 
ine the  falling  of  our  educational  and  train- 
ing systems  and  suggest  institutional  and 
financial  remedies.  The  panel's  goal  should 
be  no  less  than  to  present  the  nation  with 
policies  to  ensure  that  America's  worlcforce 
remains  the  most  highly  educated  and 
trained  m  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

The  panel  should  Include  representation 
from  all  levels  of  government  and  all  parts 
of  the  private  sector.  It  should  recognize  the 
huge  retraining  needs  of  both  the  private 
and  the  public  sectors. 

The  President  and  Congress:  Help  innovative 
svialler  businesses 

Small  and  medium-size  businesses  have 
accounted  for  nearly  alt  of  America's  Job 
growth  and  much  of  Its  technical  innova- 
tion for  more  than  a  decade.  They  are  gen- 
erally the  risk- takers  and  entrepreneurs.  The 
President  and  Congress  should  acknowledge 
that  contril>ution  to  our  economy  by: 

Revising  the  corporate  tax  structure  to  re- 
duce taxes  on  small  and  medium-sized  cor- 
porations. This  will  not  only  enable  smaller 
companies  to  grow  more  rapidly  on  retained 
earnings,  but  discourage  uneconomic  merg- 
ers, 

Sul>stantially  strengthening  the  Small 
Business  Administration  both  by  Infusing 
more  funds  and  enhancing  the  SBA's  rote  as 
a  source  of  management  expertise  and  mar- 
keting aid. 

Weighing  still -greater  tax  incentives  for 
individual  and  venture  capital  groups  that 
Invest  in  the  development  of  new  businesses 

The  President  and  Congress:  Encourage 
technical  innovation 

Basic  scientific  research  is  too  vital  to  this 
nation's  future  to  become  a  political  foot- 
ball. Instead  of  cutting  back  on  federal 
funds  for  science,  the  Administration  should 
reverse  course.  Tomorrow's  industries  are 
born  in  today's  laboratories  and  trimming 
back  basic  research  Is  a  short-sighted,  false 
economy.  Because  the  benefits  of  basic  re- 
search and  development  are  general,  because 
they  can  be  a  long  time  In  producing,  and 
l>ecause  they  fundamentally  rely  on  the 
quality  and  "creativity  of  the  nation's  total 
pool  of  scientists  and  engineers,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  there  has  to  be  significant 
public  involvement  In  developing  research 
and  development. 

Under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  a  National  Commission  on 
Resesirch  and  Development  should  be  con- 
vened. The  commission  should  critically  re- 
view the  state  of  current  R&D  efforts,  and 
should  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  the  President  within  a  year  alMut  pro- 
grams to  enhance  these  activities  signifi- 
cantly. 
The  President  and  Congress:  A  new  tax  policy 

It  is  becoming  ever  more  clear  that  con- 
tinuing along  the  path  charted  by  the 
Kemo-Roth  tax  cut  proeram  will  create  the 
largest  government  deficits  In  American  his- 
torv.  adding  to  our  Inflation  and  keeping  In- 
terest rates  Intolerably  high.  The  Iceberg  Is 
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in  sight  now  and  there  Is  still  time  to 
change  course. 

We  must  develop  a  new  and  more  equit- 
able tax  policy.  Its  aim  should  be  to  turn 
this  country  away  from  consumption  and 
toward  Investment  In  productive  industry. 
Some  of  the  Incentives  In  the  Reagan  tax 
policy  are  useful  and  should  be  retained, 
but  the  program  Is  full  of  new.  expensive 
loopholes  of  dubious  value,  tailored  for  such 
special  Interest*  as  the  oil  industry,  real 
eistate.  and  leasing  companies.  Major  parts 
of  the  1981  tax  bill  are  fiscally  and  econom- 
ically flawed. 

The  rationale  for  the  proposed  tax  reforms 
goes  far  beyond  budget-balancing.  America 
needs  to  direct  Its  energy  to  investments 
that  will  enhance  our  capacity  to  compete 
In  the  world.  By  falling  to  provide  the  reve- 
nues needed  to  reduce  the  federal  budget 
deficit  and  by  failing  to  channel  its  tax 
breaks  toward  truly  productive  investment, 
the  current  Administration  has  been  pro- 
foundly irresponsible.  It  has  falsely  pretended 
that  America  can  have  it  all  painlessly: 
personal  Ux  cuts  and  a  balanced  budget; 
increasing  military  expenditures  and  an  In- 
tact social  safety  net;  tight  money  and  an 
Investment  boom. 

The  Kemp-Both  personal  tax  cut  should 
be  limited  lo  their  Initial.  1981  levels.  New 
tax  Incentives  should  be  offered  to  innova- 
tive, competitive  sectors.  Pentagon  budget 
Increases  should  be  restrained.  And  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  adoption  of 
a  progressive  consumption  tax  to  replace  or 
supplement  the  present  personal  Income  tax. 

The   President   and   Congress:  A   new   Gov- 
ernment institution  for  economic  growth 

Productivity  also  Improves  when  people 
shift  to  more  efficient  from  less  efficient 
industries. 

The  Japanese  have  successfully  moved 
much  of  their  labor  force  in  the  past  few 
decades  from  labor-intensive  to  technical, 
investment-oriented  Jobs.  Government  lead- 
ership was  required  to  support  private-sector 
investment  In  new  civilian  opportunities.  It 
will  be  hard  to  compete  without  a  VS. 
structure  to  accomplish  the  same  ends  here. 

Despite  the  obvious  risk  of  moving  gov- 
ernment more  actively  into  private-sector 
support,  it  must  be  done.  Laissez-faire  eco- 
nomics neglects  the  facts  of  competing  gov- 
ernment institutions  in  other  nations.  It 
neglects  the  growing  effects  of  world  trade. 
It  neglects  the  economic  opportunity  of  en- 
couraging private  Job  development  in  areas 
of  the  nation  suffering  long-term  unemploy- 
ment problems. 

We  must  create  a  national  financial  insti- 
tution to  support  development  of  new 
civilian,  private-sector  industrial  opportu- 
nities. Although  it  could  be  structured  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  this  "National  De- 
velopment Bank"  should  have  several  basic 
features. 

First,  its  primary  purpose  should  be  to 
direct  capital  to  those  Industries  which  are 
growing,  and  to  those  which  promise  sig- 
nificant productivity  improvement  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  borrowing. 

Second.  It  should  be  prepared  to  finance 
reasonably  high-risk  projects,  but  only  if 
their  projected  rate  of  return  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  costs  of  capital. 

Finally,  this  institution  should  be  or- 
ganized as  a  public-private  entity,  with 
effective  participation  of  labor,  management 
and  government  in  determining  criteria  for 
its  accountability  and  priorities. 
The  President  and  Congress:  Productivity 
of  government  and  non-profit  sector 

Almost  25  percent  of  our  work  force  gen- 
erally lacks  both  the  competitive  motivation 
or  the  managerial  skill  to  Improve  produc- 
tivity. That  Includes  the  17  percent  of  our 
work  force  in  government  (over  80  percent 


In  state  and  local  government)  and  8  per- 
cent In  our  health  and  non-profit  sectors. 
They  cannot  be  neglected  in  a  national  goal 
of  improved  productivity. 

This  is  an  enormous  and  complicated  chal- 
lenge which  has  been  a  subject  of  national 
debate  for  the  past  decade.  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  where  the  real 
growth  of  government  has  taken  place  In  the 
past  two  decades.  For  instance,  the  State  of 
New  York  and  its  localities  now  have  almost 
as  many  public  employees  as  the  federal 
government  (one  million),  net  of  defense 
and  Postal  Service  workers. 

These  institutions  will  not  reform  them- 
selves. The  federal  government  must  bite  the 
bullet  and  require  management  improve- 
ment at  all  levels  of  the  public  and  private 
sector  that  receive  federal  financial  support. 
For  Instance,  requiring  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  adopt  standard  accrual  account- 
ing, clvU-servlce  reform,  work  standards  re- 
lating work  to  time,  and  middle-manage- 
ment deevlopment  are  all  part  of  needed 
action. 

Major  efforts  should  be  made  to  identify 
and  disseminate  effective-productivity-en- 
hancing Innovation  in  the  provision  Oi  pub- 
lic and  Other  non-profit  services.  Open-end- 
ed, cost-plus  public  contracts  and  reim- 
bursement systems  should  be  discouraged,  if 
not  prohibited,  and  use  of  Incentive  con- 
tracting should  be  expanded. 

Labor  and  Business:  Time  for 
Self-examination 

Government  Is  not  the  only  sector  of  our 
society  that  must  re-examine  Its  role  In  the 
quest  for  greater  productivity.  Business  and 
labor  also  must  weigh  their  roles  In  con- 
tributing to — and,  one  hopes,  reversing — 
America's  deepening  stagnation. 

In  its  commitment  to  Job  security  and 
wage  and  benefit  gains,  for  example,  labor 
often  has  sanctioned  work  rules  and  practices 
that  damage  productivity.  Some  labor  spokes- 
men consistently  deny  any  relation  Ijetween 
rising  unit  labor  costs  and  Infiation.  This  is 
no  longer  a  tenable  stance.  In  its  own  long- 
term  Interest,  the  American  labor  movement 
must  be  willing  to  cooperate  actively  in 
linking  wages  and  benefits  to  productivity 
gains.  At  the  local  level,  labor  leaders  must 
realize  the  common  interests  of  their  mem- 
bers and  the  managements  they  work  for 
in  enhancing  productivity.  In  return,  labor 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  both  government 
and  business  will  be  sensitive  to  the  human 
and  economic  needs  of  its  members  and  that 
union  leaders  will  not  face  expulsion  from 
the  councils  of  power. 

American  business.  In  many  ways,  has  far 
more  to  answer  for  regarding  this  nation's 
economic  malaise  and  productivity  slump. 
The  chief  executive  officers  of  major  Ameri- 
can companies,  after  all,  are  vastly  more 
powerful  within  their  own  realms  than  even 
the  White  House  is  at  the  federal  level.  The 
leadership  of  American  business  has  made  an 
enormous  contribution  to  our  first  200  years 
of  growth.  But  it  has  failed  to  adjust  to 
change.  Our  present  generation  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  is  more  oriented  toward 
finance,  mergers  and  Wall  Street  than  to  get- 
ting things  done  In  the  trenches  of  Its  orga- 
nizations. Many  major-company  CEO's  are 
neither  good  managers  nor  creative  risk- 
takers. 

American  business  must  accept  the  fact 
that  its  chief  executive  officers  are  perform- 
ing badly  by  the  standards  needed  In  our 
present  economy. 

In  recent  years  the  trends  toward  "profes- 
sional management,"  able  to  apply  Its  skills 
Interchangeably  in  any  number  of  disparate 
Industries,  have  Increased  the  nation's  sup- 
ply of  MBA's  and  near-term  managers  adept 
at  producing  favorable  bottom-line  results 
(and  personal  bonuses  and  profit-sharing) 
In  the  ensuing  quarter.  But  they  have  not 


produced  major-company  leaders  skilled  as 
entrepreneurs,  as  managers  of  people  as  well 
as  data,  or  as  advocates  of  the  long  view. 

in  smaller  and/or  private  companies — or 
in  major  companies  run  by  individuals  or 
ibnulies  holding  a  major  snare  of  common  . 
iiiojtc  ownership — one  is  more  likely  to  see 
mj  latter  qualities. 

Our  systems  and  theories  of  business  edu- 
cation need  overhaul.  Large-minded  leaders 
are  In  short  supply;  small-minded  techni- 
cians are  in  oversupply.  Boards  of  directors 
of  publicly-held  companies  also  must  pay 
tar  more  active  roles  In  Insisting  that  long- 
term,  as  well  as  Immediate,  considerations 
are  brought  to  bear  on  decisions — particu- 
larly involving  allocations  of  capital — for 
which  they  share  responsibility.  They  also 
must  take  seriously  their  responsibilities  In 
selecting  their  CEO's  on  criteria  pertinent  to 
a  new  competitive  environment. 

American  industry  badly  needs  new  lead- 
ership combining  the  vision  and  drive  of  the 
old-time  entrepreneurs  with  the  skills  and 
sensitivities  necessary  to  working  in  mod- 
ern-day partnership  with  labor  and  govern- 
ment— and  In  relating  constructively  to  Its 
own  work  force. 

This  paper  proposes  many  active  steps  by 
government  toward  bringing  about  Improve- 
ments in  productivity  and,  thus,  a  better  life 
for  our  people.  But  It  also  emphasizes  that 
both  business  and  labor  must,  as  others  In 
society,  be  prepared  1)  to  recognize  their 
own  responsibilities  for  such  Improvements, 
and  2)  be  willing  to  make  near-term  sacri- 
fices for  the  long-term  good. 

The  United  States  Is  at  an  economic  (and, 
thus,  political  and  social)  crossroads.  In  the 
next  10  years  we  either  will  reassert  ourselves 
In  a  competitive  world  economy  or,  alter- 
nately, see  our  major  Industries  shrink  and 
disappear,  leaving  us  as  net  exporters  only 
of  renewable  farm  and  forest  products  and  a 
few  high-technology  Items  such  as  Jet  air- 
craft. Should  the  latter  happen,  we  would 
become  less  prosperous,  less  secure  and  less 
free.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  paper,  the  ice- 
berg is  In  sight  now — and  there  Is  still  time 
to  change  course.  But  unless  conscious  deci- 
sions are  made  today  to  change  course,  the 
inevitable  collision  will  take  place  and  there 
will  not  be  enough  lifeboats  to  go  around.^ 


A  LITIGATION  SOCIETY 

O  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  impor- 
tant article  from  the  summer,  1981,  Issue 
of  the  Wilson  Quarterly  entitled  "A  Liti- 
gation Society."  The  author,  A.  E.  Dick 
Howard,  one  of  America's  leading  con- 
stitutional law  scholars,  was  a  Rhodes 
.Scholar  at  Oxford  and  later  a  law  clerk 
to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black. 
He  served  as  the  chief  architect  of  the 
new  Virginia  Constitution  and  now  holds 
the  White  Burkett  Miller  chair  of  law 
and  public  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

An  American  ideal  has  always  been  to 
resolve  problems  informally  through  con- 
sensus or  by  means  of  the  elective  proc- 
ess. In  his  article  Professor  Howard 
shows  how  litigation,  with  its  imposi- 
tion of  rigid  rules  on  a  losing  party,  has 
begun  to  displace  and  erode  these  tradi- 
tional processes  of  reaching  agreement. 
He  offers  useful  insight  into  several  prob- 
lems that  Congress  needs  to  address: 
The  problem  of  courts  which  have  de- 
parted from  their  constitutional  role  as 
intercreters  of  the  law  and  have  become 
makers  and  enforcers  of  the  law,  and  the 
problems  of  a  citizenry  that  turns  too 
readily  to  an  adversarial  system  of  law 
Instead  of  relying  on  the  democratic  sys- 


tem for  solutions  to  its  problems.  Profes- 
sor Howard  then  makes  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  reverse  these 
unhealthy  trends  and  avoid  our  becom- 
ing a  "litigation  society."  Congress  needs 
to  examine  not  just  the  courts  but  the 
whole  legal  system  in  the  light  of  Profes- 
sor Howard's  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  LmOATION  SOCITTT? 

( By  A.  E.  Dick  Howard ) 

Our  colonial  forebears  would  be  struck 
dumb  by  the  explosion  of  law  and  litigation 
in  20th-century  America.  When  John  Locke 
drafted  the  Carolina  colony's  constitution  in 
1669.  he  Included  the  provision,  "It  shall  be 
a  base  and  vile  thing  to  plead  for  money  or 
reward."  Yet  today  the  cost  of  legal  services 
accounts  for  two  percent  of  America's  gross 
national  product,  more  than  the  entire  steel 
Industry. 

There  are  now  more  than  574,000  lawyers 
In  America,  twice  as  many  as  there  were  Just 
20  years  ago.  Law  school  enrollments  have 
gone  up  187  percent  In  the  same  period.  Al- 
ready we  have  one  lawyer  for  every  400  peo- 
ple (compared  to  one  doctor  for  every  500). 
or  three  times  as  many  lawyers  per  capita  as 
England  and  20  times  as  many  as  Japan. 

"We  may  well  be  on  our  way  to  being  over- 
run by  hordes  of  lawyers,  hungry  as  locusts, 
and  brigades  of  Judges  in  numbers  never  be- 
fore contemplated,"  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  observed  not  long  ago.  In  1960.  the 
country's  federal  district  court  Judges  faced 
about  59.000  civil  cases;  In  1980.  the  number 
was  185  percent  higher — over  168.000.  Dur- 
ing the  same  two  decades,  the  number  or 
cases  taken  to  the  federal  appellate  courts 
Jumped  from  3,899  to  23,200 — an  Increase  of 
495  percent.  State  courts  have  faced  a  simi- 
lar surge  of  litigation.  The  caseload  of  state 
appellate  courts  has  grown  at  an  annual 
rate  of  at  least  11  percent  for  the  past  two 
decades. 

Almost  every  week,  someone  seems  to  dis- 
cover another  creative  way  to  turn  a  dispute 
Into  a  lawsuit.  Actor  Lee  Marvin  could 
hardly  have  expected  that  In  parting  with 
his  Uve-ln  girlfriend,  he  would  also  be  part- 
ing with  the  $104,000  that  a  California  court 
awarded  her.  Yet  once  the  "pallmony"  prece- 
dent was  set  In  April  1979.  lawyers  across  the 
country  began  "Maxvlnlzlng"  similar  cases, 
and  many  more  former  roommates  found 
themselves  reunited — in  court.  In  April  1981. 
a  homosexual  "pallmony"  suit  was  filed 
against  Blllle  Jean  King,  the  professional 
tennis  star.  Of  late,  the  Itch  to  litigate  has 
approached  the  absurd:  In  1977,  a  group  of 
Irate  Washington  Redskins'  football  fans  filed 
suit  in  federal  court  to  overturn  a  referee's 
call  that  had  given  a  game  to  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals.  Trial  magazine  has  run  articles  on 
"The  Sports  Spectator  as  Plaintiff"  and  "A 
Guide  to  Referees'  Rights."  Even  clergymen 
have  been  advised  to  take  out  malpractice 
Insurance. 

We  are  witnessing  the  peculiar  "legaliza- 
tion" of  American  life — the  tendency  to  re- 
act to  a  problem  by  enacting  a  law  or  by 
bringing  a  lawsuit.  To  be  sure,  this  preoccu- 
pation with  the  law  is  nothing  new.  Thomas 
Paine  long  ago  declared  that  "in  America  the 
law  Is  king."  We  have  always  been  among  the 
most  litigious  people  on  earth.  But  during 
the  past  decade  or  two.  the  trend  toward  rely- 
ing on  law  and  litigation — especially  toward 
going  to  court  over  even  minor  Issues — seems 
to  have  taken  on  epidemic  proportions.  What 
forces  are  at  work? 

The  sheer  growth  of  government  activity 
Is  one  factor.  The  federal  government  Is  in- 
volved in  more  aspects  of  our  lives  than  ever 
before.  Regulation  has  grown  at  a  record 
pace.    Seven    new   watchdog   agencies   were 


created  by  Congress  In  the  last  decade  alone.' 
Prom  1970  to  1980.  the  Federal  Register, 
which  publishes  new  regulations,  grew  from 
a  hefty  10.000  pages  annually  to  almost 
80,000.  To  get  some  Idea  of  what  this  means, 
consider  the  University  of  Colorado  study 
that  found  that  a  hamburger,  from  Its  start 
as  part  of  a  steer  on  the  hoof  to  its  arrival  at 
the  frying  pan,  is  In  theory  affected  by  nearly 
41,000  state  and  federal  regulations. 

Increased  regulation  spawns  Increased  liti- 
gation. The  regulatory  agencies  have  set  up 
additional  procedures  to  adjudicate  disputed 
rulings;  there  are  now  more  than  l.icio  ad- 
ministrative Judges  who  do  nothing  but  hear 
arguments  on  everything  from  water  pollu- 
tion to  Social  Security  benefits.  (After  this 
procedure,  of  course,  the  plaintiff  can  still 
appeal  to  the  federal  courts.)  Not  surpris- 
ingly, these  Increasingly  byzantlne  proceed- 
ings have  helped  to  make  Washington.  D.C.. 
a  boom  town  for  lawyers.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  1972.  Washington's  bar  association 
has  more  than  tripled  in  size  and  now  t>oasts 
35,000  members.  That  is  equivalent  to  five 
percent  of  the  capital's  total  population  (al- 
though many  of  the  lawyers  live  In  the  sub- 
urbs) . 

No  less  significant  is  the  rise  of  the  public- 
Interest  law  firm.  There  are  now  at  least 
125  of  these — most  were  created  during  the 
early  1970s — but  their  impact  Is  far  greater 
than  their  number  would  Indicate.  Their 
main  purpose  Is  to  litigate,  to  petition  the 
courts  to  enforce  and  extend  laws  and  regu- 
lations In  far-reaching  cases.  As  Ralph  Nader 
put  It:  "Ovir  Institutions  |are|  serving  spe- 
cial interest  groups  at  the  expense  of  voice- 
less citizens  and  consumers.  A  primary  goal 
of  our  work  is  to  buUd  countervailing  forces 
on  behalf  of  citizens." 

RIGHTING  WRONGS 

Public-Interest  firms  have  gone  to  court 
in  a  number  of  famous  cases.  Construction 
of  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline,  for  example,  was 
delayed  for  four  years  while  environmental 
Issues  were  argued  in  the  courts.  When  con- 
struction began  In  1974.  the  pipeline  had 
been  significantly  redesigned  and  rerouted 
to  take  into  account  many  of  the  environ- 
mental factors  that  the  public-interest  firms 
had  raised.  In  recent  years,  a  new  kind  of 
public-Interest  firm  has  sprung  up  to  pursue 
a  "conservative"  notion  of  the  public  in- 
terest. These  firms  (there  are  now  10  of  them) 
go  to  court  on  a  vrtde  range  of  issues,  from 
challenging  environmental  regulations  to 
trying  to  extend  corporations'  "free  speech" 
rights.  (James  Watt,  former  president  of  one 
of  these  firms,  the  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation.  Is  now  secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior.) 

Another  aspect  of  the  law's  increasing  per- 
vasiveness has  been  the  growth  of  legal-aid 
organizations.  The  Supreme  Court  led  the 
way  for  this  development  by  ruling  in  Gideon 
V.  Walnwright  (1963)  that  In  felony  cases  a 
criminal  defendsint  must  be  provided  with 
legal  counsel  if  he  cannot  afford  it  himself. 
The  Court's  decision  (since  extended  to  mis- 
demeanor cases)  soon  led  to  the  creation  of 
legal-aid  services  funded  by  state  and  local 
governments,  bar  associations,  and  univer- 
sities. 

For  Its  part,  the  Johnson  administration 
established  the  Legal  Services  Program  (now 
called  the  Legal  Services  Corporation )  to  pro- 
vide help  to  the  poor  in  civil  cases,  involving 
landlords,  welfare  agencies,  and  the  like.  To- 
day, with  a  budget  of  $321  million.  6.000 
Legal  Services  lawyers  provide  representation 


to  the  poor  In  all  50  states  plus  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Micronesia.' 
CoT)oratlons.  by  contrast,  deducted  $24  bil- 
lion In  legal  expenses  from  their  taxable  In- 
come in  1977. 

The  sheer  volume  of  new  laws  and 
litigation  is  only  part  of  the  story.  There 
has  also  been  a  change  In  character.  Litiga- 
tion has  become  an  outlet  for  political  claims 
that  in  an  earlier  time  would  normally  have 
been  resolved  by  elections  or  by  votes  in 
legislatures.  Tocqueville  long  ago  noted  that 
"there  Is  hardly  a  political  question  In  the 
United  States  which  does  not  sooner  or  later 
turn  into  a  Judicial  one."  The  developments 
of  the  past  two  decades  have  given  new  mean- 
ing to  his  observation. 

In  1963,  the  Warren  Court  declared  that 
litigation  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  was  more 
than  simply  a  technique  for  resolving  private 
differences.  It  was  "a  form  of  political  ex- 
pression." Under  the  conditions  of  modem 
government,  the  Court  said,  "litigation  may 
well  be  the  sole  practicable  avenue  open  to 
a  minority  to  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances." 

SWEEPING    REMEDIES 

The  success  of  blacks  In  seeking  Judicial 
remedies  for  racial  discrimination  quickly 
inspired  Imitation  by  virtually  any  group  that 
failed  to  have  its  way  through  the  normal 
political  process.  Spokesmen  for  voting  blocs 
that  claimed  to  be  underrepresented.  Inmates 
of  mental  hospitals,  and  women  have  all 
dispatched  lawyers  to  court  to  do  battle.  The 
United  States  is  witnessing  a  "rights  explo- 
sion." as  more  and  more  lltlgsuits  persuade 
the  courts  to  view  abuses  or  privations  as 
constitutional  issues. 

In  a  traditional  lawsuit,  a  Judge  settles  a 
dispute  between  private  individuals  about 
private  rights  (e.g.,  a  quarrel  over  the  loca- 
tion of  a  boundary  line  between  two  neigh- 
bors). But  now,  the  courts  are  more  willing 
to  consider  Issues  as  matters  of  public  or 
constitutional  law.  Today,  the  dispute  Is 
likely  to  be  between  a  broad  class  at  people, 
such  as  prisoners  claiming  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  and  some  public  authority  (a 
state  prison  administration ) .  The  tj^lcal  ve- 
hicle Is  the  class-action  suit,  filed,  perhaps, 
by  a  public-Interest  law  firm. 

As  critics  of  "Judicial  activism"  point  out, 
the  courts  have  also  been  more  willing  than 
ever  before  to  fashion  sweeping  remedies. 
The  examples  are  legion:  court -ordered  bus- 
ing, reapportionment  of  voting  districts,  af- 
firmative action,  and  many  more.  In  a  famous 
1976  Alabama  case.  Pugh  v.  Locke,  federal 
judge  Frank  Johnson  ruled  that,  regardless 
of  cost,  the  state  must  build  new  and  better 
prisons  and  that  it  must  provide  60  square 
feet  of  llvlni^  space  per  prisoner,  three 
"wholesome  and  nutritious"  meals  a  day.  and 
a  variety  of  recreational  and  social  services. 

Indeed.  Judges  (especially  those  on  the  fed- 
eral bench)  often  wind  up  managing  public 
Institutions  themselves  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  they  have  mandated.  In  1974, 
federal  district  court  judge  Arthur  Garrlty 
ordered  Boston's  schools  desegregated  and 
began  to  supervise  the  process.  But  he  has 
become  Increasingly  Involved  In  the  day-to- 
day affairs  of  the  school  system  and  now  par- 


'  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Comml^ion.  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission.  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  Federal  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 


=  At  this  writing,  the  White  House  has 
asked  Congress  to  dismantle  the  corporation. 
Apparently,  the  Reagan  administration  Is  un- 
hanpy  with  class-action  lawsuits  that  have 
won  court-mandated  changes  In  state  and 
federal  oollcles  affecting  the  poor,  such  as  the 
level  of  Medicaid  payments.  Such  suits  con- 
stitute about  two  percent  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices case  load.  The  administration  wants  to 
leave  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the 
states'  discretion,  making  funding  available 
to  them  through  a  block-grant  program- 
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tlclpates  In  making  decisions  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  hiring  and  firing  of  teachers. 

The  rationale  for  Judicial  intervention  Is 
sometimes  less  than  precise.  Judge  David  L. 
Bazelon  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  federal  ap- 
peals court  has  said  that  his  test  for  Inter- 
vening Is;  "Does  It  make  you  sick?"  Other 
Judges  have  sovght  to  curb  the  Judicial  ap- 
petite. Referring  to  a  lawsuit  challenging  a 
local  school  system's  restriction  on  the  length 
of  boys'  hair.  Justice  Hugo  Blaik  wrote  In 
1971  that  he  could  not  Imagine  that  the 
Constitution  "Imposes  on  the  United  States 
courU  the  burden  of  supervlslni?  the  length 
of  hair  that  public  school  students  should 
wear." 

But  the  Judiciary  Is  expanding  Its  reach 
into  ever  more  aspects  of  our  dally  lives, 
forcing  ele;ted  officials  and  state  institutions 
to  undertake  reforms  It  thinks  are  necessary. 
Harvard's  Nathan  Glazer  has  warned  against 
the  emergence  of  an  "Imperial  Judiciary." 
How  far  the  trend  will  go  depends  heavily 
on  Judges  themselves.  As  Justice  Harlan  P. 
Stone  once  observed.  "While  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  Is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, the  only  check  upon  our  own  exercise 
of  power  Is  our  own  sense  of  self-restraint." 

Judicial  activism  Is  often  associated  with 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  from  1953  to  1969.  "In  that  time," 
wrote  the  New  York  Time's  Anthony  Lewis, 
"the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  brought  about  more 
social  change  than  most  Congresses  and  most 
Presidents."  Many  observers  thought  that 
the  Burger  Court — with  four  of  Its  Justices 
appointed  by  President  Nixon— would  veer 
away  from  such  activism.  The  Burger  Court 
has  Indeed  taken  a  "hands-oS"  attitude  to- 
ward some  Issues,  such  as  school  dress  codes 
and  "gay  "  rights. 

A    HISTORY    OF   ACTIVISM 

More  striking,  however.  Is  the  new  ground 
that  the  Burger  Court  has  occupied.  It  de- 
clared a  woman's  constitutional  right  to 
have  an  abortion  in  its  Roe  and  Doe  deci- 
sions (1973).  Invalidated  all  then-existing 
state  capital  punishment  laws  with  Fur- 
man  v.  Georgia  (1972).  and  opened  the 
doors  to  a  flood  of  sex  discrimination  cases. 
In  other  fields.  It  extended  the  Warren 
Court's  principles.  With  regard  to  school 
busing,  for  example,  the  Buiger  Court  ap- 
proved the  first  big  city  busing  plan  and 
made  it  easier  for  plaintiffs  to  show  de  Jure 
segregation.  All  in  all.  the  Court  is  today 
more  of  a  center  for  the  resolution  of  social 
l3sue3  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 

Judicial  activism  is  not  an  Invention  of 
the  modern  Supreme  Court;  Judges  in  the 
early  decades  of  this  century  used  the  due 
process  clause  to  protect  business  from 
social  and  economic  welfare  legislation, 
overturning  such  measures  as  minimum 
wage  and  child-labor  laws  and  some  New 
Deal  legislation  as  well.  In  his  famous  dis- 
sent from  the  Court's  Lochner  decision 
(1905).  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr. 
objected  that  In  striking  down  New  York 
State's  law  limiting  working  hours  for  bak- 
ers, the  Court  was  imposine  its  own  social 
and  economic  views.  "The  Fourteenth 
Amendment."  he  wrote,  "does  not  enact  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Social  Statics." 

NEW    IDEAS 

Traditionally,  the  courts  considered  all 
governmental  actions  valid  unless  proved 
otherwise.  With  its  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  (1954).  the  Warren 
Court  embarked  on  the  development  of  a 
Judicial  rationale  that  allowed  it  to  view 
certain  kinds  of  povemmental  actions  as 
presumptively  suspicious.  This  means  that 
courts  could  overrule  povernment  actions 
much  more  easllv.  Far  from  reoudlatlnc  this 
aoproach.  the  Burger  Court  has  made  eener- 
ous  use  of  It  in  carving  out  a  zone  of  "per- 
sonal autonomy"  rights  in  abortion  and  con- 


traception cases.  Now,  government  has  to 
prove  a  "compelling  state  Interest"  to  avoid 
having  Its  laws  In  those  matters  overturned 
•by  the  courts. 

Reinforcing  the  trend  toward  greater  Judi- 
cal Intervention  are  changing  Ideas  about 
the  nature  and  function  of  law.  In  earlier 
times,  law  and  mortality  were  one.  Law.  It 
was  believed,  was  rooted  In  a  society's  com- 
mon ethos — Its  religion.  Its  customs.  Its  folk- 
ways. Under  a  regime  of  "natural"  law,  Judges 
did  not  "make"  law,  they  "discovered"  It. 
Thus,  the  creative  role  of  Judges  was,  at  least 
In  theory,  significantly  limited. 

The  insights  of  positivism  and  legal  real- 
ism— two  powerful  forces  In  American 
thinking  about  law — have  shattered  the  old 
unity  between  law  and  morality.  In  posltlv- 
ist  theory,  law  comes  from  the  deliberate 
human  decisions,  with  certain  ends  in  mind, 
and  l3  not  simply  the  reflection  of  society's 
values.  Between  1811  and  1817.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  the  English  philosopher  and  reform- 
er, campaigned  to  have  the  United  States 
adopt  a  unlfled  code  of  laws  and  discard  the 
common  law,  which  had  slowly  evolved  un- 
der the  old  English  system.  A  single  code 
drawn  up  by  a  purposeful  legislature,  he  be- 
lieved, would  do  more  to  reveal  the  Intent 
and  thrust  of  law.  Legal  realism,  another  In- 
fluential movement,  emphasizes  the  role  of 
the  Judge  in  Interpreting  and  extending  the 
law.'  The  late  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  In 
his  willingness  to  reinterpret  constitutional 
law  In  light  of  contemporary  values,  was 
strongly  influenced  by  th.s  movement.  Both 
notions  embody  a  view  of  the  law  as  pur- 
poseful and  result-oriented. 

When  the  law  is  no  longer  viewed  as  the 
reflection  of  some  immutable  verity,  the 
courtroom  becomes  a  place  to  seek  simple 
tactical  advantage,  not  necessarily  Justice. 
One  can  go  to  court  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text. If  one  has  the  resources — deep  pockets 
and  skilled  counsel — delay  may  be  as  good 
a?  a  ftnal  decision.  More  than  one  litigant 
his  flled  motion  after  motion,  hoping  simply 
to  wear  the  other  side  down.  Of  such  cal- 
culation is  much  litigation  made. 

THE     DECLINE     OF     COMMUNITY 

The  growing  number  of  lawyers  and  law- 
suits, the  displays  of  Judicial  activism,  and 
the  "Judicializatlon"  of  an  ever  widening 
variety  of  Issues  are  trends  that  reflect.  In 
turn.  fund£unental  shifts  In  American  atti- 
tudes toward  authority  and  In  our  sense  of 
community.  Beginning  In  the  1960s,  opinion 
polls  have  marked  a  continuing  decline  In 
public  confidence  In  the  leadership  of  vir- 
tually every  major  public  and  private  Insti- 
tution. The  Catholic  Church's  teachings  on 
birth  control,  for  example,  are  Ignored  by 
tho  majority  of  American  Catholics.  College 
students  today  would  scoff  at  the  notion 
that  their  college  should  serve  as  a  kind  of 
substitute  parent,  as  it  did  only  20  years 
ago.  !n  every  sphere  of  llfe^family,  school, 
church,  politics — there  is  more  confronta- 
tion and  less  accommodation  than  ever  be- 
fore. Consensus  on  basic  values  seems.  In 
the  modern  world,  increasingly  elusive. 

The  decline  of  a  sense  of  community  car- 
ries with  it  a  more  atomistic  attitude  to- 
ward Dublic  policy — more  emphasis  on  legal 
formalities  and  procedure,  less  place  for  the 
Informal,  non-legal  resolution  of  Issues.  In 
such  a  climate,  adversarial  relations  replace 
trust,  and  the  sense  of  community  is  further 
diminished.  Yale's  former  president.  King- 
man Brewster,  once  said  that  a  university  Is 
"a  community  of  goodwill  and  of  loyalty 
more  than  it  is  a  regime  of  laws."  Today, 
that  phrase  sounds  more  hopeful  than  de- 


'  In  the  United  States,  several  legal  schol- 
ars were  responsible  for  advancing  legal 
realism.  Jerome  Prank's  Law  and  the  Modern 
Mind  (1930)  and  Karl  Llewellyn's  Bramble 
Bush  ( I95I )  were  particularly  influential 
works. 


scrlptlve.  Few  university  activities — from  ad- 
missions to  student  discipline,  from  faculty 
hiring  to  the  operation  of  student  news- 
papers— do  not  now  give  rise  to  legal  Issues. 
Caution,  not  colleglallty.  Is  the  watchword 
on  today's  university  campus. 

Our  Increasing  reliance  on  law  and  liti- 
gation to  resolve  conflicts  has  far-reaching 
implications.  The  more  we  litigate  and  the 
more  Judges  intervene  In  our  affairs,  the 
more  our  shared  vsJues  and  elective  politi- 
cal processes  are  undermined.  As  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  wrote  In  warning  of  the 
"Inherently  oligarchical  powers"  of  Judicial 
re.iew,  "Such  an  assertion  of  Judicial  power 
deflects  responsibility  from  those  on  whom 
in  a  democratic  society  It  ultimately  rests — 
the  people." 

Courts  that  mike  rules  for  universities, 
prisons,  welfare  agencies  or  other  bodies  take 
en  the  functions  of  legislatures.  But  courts 
are  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  tunnel  vision.  A 
Judge  Is  not  In  a  position — nor  does  he  have 
the  warrant — to  balance  competing  political 
and  economic  Interests  as  legislators  are  ac- 
customed to  doing.  Yet  he  can  order  heavy 
expenditures  of  public  funds  to  carry  out 
his  decisions,  and  that  means  either  that 
taxpayers  will  pay  more  or  that  other  public 
projects  will  get  less. 

Similarly,  in  our  rtish  to  regulate  and 
litigate,  we  are  eroding  the  Informal  proc- 
esses and  traditions  of  compromise  so  vital 
to  the  functioning  of  our  society.  We  are 
both  setting  up  rigid  rules  and  Inviting  con- 
troversy on  the  smallest  matters.  An  army 
unit  that  has  to  go  "by  the  book"  all  the 
time  soon  becomes  demoralized;  so.  even- 
tually, will  a  society. 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  de-emphaslze 
the  role  of  law  In  America?  In  public  policy, 
deregulation  of  some  Industries,  such  as 
trucking  and  airlines.  Is  one  avenue.  In  other 
areas,  simoler  and  fewer  regulations  might 
get  the  job  done  as  effectively  with  less  need 
for  litigation  and  confrontation.  Some  states 
have  experimented  with  laws  designed  to  cut 
down  on  the  need  for  experimented  with 
laws  designed  to  cut  down  on  the  need  for 
lawsuits.  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  for 
instance,  have  enacted  no-fault  Insurance 
statutes  ( which  guarantee  damage  payments 
no  matter  who  Is  at  fault)  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  automobile  negligence 
case  3. 

The  courts  themselves  can  be  Improved: 
year  after  year.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
called  for  court  reform.  In  a  speech  this 
year,  he  said  that  the  growing  burden  of  liti- 
gation could  be  met  by  more  Judges,  the 
adoption  of  better  office  and  support  systems 
by  the  courts,  improved  procedures.  "The 
most  Important  single  Ingredient."  he  said, 
is  "the  service  of  dedicated  Judges  and  sup- 
porting personnel  In  the  courts."  Former  At- 
torney General  Orlffln  Bell  has  urged  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  an  existing  rulo  that 
requires  an  attorney's  affidavit  that  there  Is 
"good  ground  "  for  any  flllng  in  a  federal 
legal  proceeding  and  that  it  is  "not  Inter- 
posed for  delay." 

The  signs  that  we  must  get  to  work  on 
these  reforms  are  all  around  us.  In  Cali- 
fornia, desperate  litigants  have  invoked  a 
long-forgotten  "rent-a-Judge"  law  to  by- 
psiss  the  state's  clogged  court  system.  The  law 
provides  that  the  parties  to  a  suit  can  hire 
their  own  Judge  (usually  a  retired  Jurist, 
but  the  law  doesn't  require  a  law  degree). 

Many  suggested  remedies  require  closer 
scrutiny.  For  example,  some  reformers  have 
called  for  the  creation  of  intermediate  ap- 
pellate courts  to  ease  the  congestion.  But 
creating  more  courts  Is  like  building  more 
highways:  It  simply  encourages  traffic.  And 
other  proposals  may  have  little  real  prospect 
of  success.  For  one  thing,  almost  everi'  move 
to  "de-legalize"  runs  squarely  into  the  op- 
position of  a  well-organized  group  that  bene- 
flts  from  leaving  things  as  they  are.  Oppo- 


nents of  no-fault  Insurance,  led  by  lawyers 
loath  to  abolish  Jury  trials  in  auto  accident 
ca;es,  say  that  they  have  a  political  con- 
stituency "that  exceeds  even  that  of  the 
APL-CIO." 

A     LITTLE     PRUNING 

Much  can,  and  should,  be  done  by  Judges, 
lawyers,  and  politicians  to  slow  the  pace  of 
the  legalizing  of  America.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  not  be  blind  to  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  precisely  liecause  of  In- 
creased recourse  to  the  courts.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine  that  a  nation  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  would  want  to  go  tack  to 
the  days  when  minorities  were  largely  shut 
out  of  the  legal  system  or  when,  because  of 
poverty,  a  deserving  citizen  could  not  have 
his  fair  day  In  court.  The  courts  can  also 
serve  as  a  useful  "safety  valve"  If  a  minority's 
fundamental  rights  are  consistently  Ignored 
by  the  majority  In  the  political  process.  It  is 
unlikely  that  we  would  want  to  confer  un- 
trammeled  discretionary  power  on  police, 
prosecutors,  and  bureaucrats,  and  it  Is  surely 
no  abuse  of  the  law  to  curb  air  and  water 
pollution. 

But  It  Is  clear  that  we  have  gone  too  far 
in  many  cases.  Some  selective  pruning  Is  In 
order  A  little  less  than  200  years  ago,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  scught  to  reassure  an  Amer- 
ica worried  about  the  powers  given  the  fed- 
eral government  In  the  new  Constitution.  He 
wrote  In  The  Federalist  that  the  Judiciary 
would  be  "the  weakest  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  power."  The  Judiciary,  he  said,  "has 
no  Influence  over  the  sword  or  the  purse;  no 
direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society;  and  can  take  no  active 
resolution  whatever.  It  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  neither  Force  nor  Will,  but  merely 
Judgment."  We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
that  concept  of  Judicial  power. 

A  Judiciary  that  single-handedly  under- 
takes the  systematic  reform  of  a  democratic 
scclety  exceeds  Its  appointed  task.  In  Amer- 
ica, resolving  problems  Informally  through 
consensus  or  in  the  elective  process  ought 
still  to  be  the  Ideal;  Judicial  intervention 
ought  to  be  the  exception,  not  the  norm.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  a  simpler  time.  But  we  can 
begin  working  to  restore  the  primacy  of  com- 
promise In  building  a  better  society— an  un- 
dertaking that  cannot  succeed  on  the  basis 
of  laws  and  court  Judgments  alone.* 


THE  MILCON  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

O  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
supported  the  conference  report  on  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
and  thank  my  colleagues  for  supporting 
it. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  (Mr.  Thurmond)  for  his  handling 
of  this  bill.  As  chairman  of  the  MiUtary 
Construction  Subcommittee  during  the 
96th  Congress.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
complexities  of  this  bill  and  I  can  person- 
ally appreciate  the  fine  job  Senator 
Thurmond  has  done.  The  capital  con- 
struction projects  in  this  bill  touch  every 
facet  of  our  defense  effort — from  evolv- 
ing strategic  programs  to  the  replace- 
ment of  mobilization  assets. 

Among  the  many  important  provisions 
In  this  bill,  a  few  are  of  particular  im- 
portance to  my  own  State  of  Colorado. 
First,  the  legislation  includes  an  author- 
ization for  the  acquisition  of  244.000 
acres  of  rangeland  in  southern  Colorado 
for  mechanized  maneuver  training  by 
the  4th  Infantry  Division  (MECH)  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Carson.  Colo.  The  Army 
has  indicated  this  additional  land  is  es- 
sential to  effectively  train  personnel  in 
maneuver  tactics. 


Second,  the  legislation  also  Includes  a 
provision  to  require  the  Army  to  adhere 
to  all  environmental  mitigation  meas- 
ures, including  those  regarding  salinity, 
outlined  in  the  environmental  impact 
statement  on  the  proposed  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

Third,  the  legislation  includes  a  pro- 
vision to  allow  local  governments  whose 
jurisdiction  encompasses  the  expansion 
area  to  receive  certain  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  compensate 
for  lost  tax  revenues. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  did  not 
agree  to  a  provision  which  the  Senate 
had  included  in  its  bill  to  grant  private 
landowners  who  are  willing  to  sell  land  to 
the  Army  a  24-month  deferral  of  capital 
gains  taxes.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  prevented  us  from  in- 
cluding this  provision  in  the  conference 
report,  since  it  involved  an  amendment 
to  the  Tax  Code.  Before  this  session  ends, 
however.  I  intend  to  introduce  this  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  I  have  been 
given  assurances  by  Senator  Thurmond 
and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  that  this 
measure  will  be  considered  and  acted  on 
expeditiously.* 


METRIC  CONVERSION 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  I  introduced  S.  1778.  a  biU  to  re- 
peal the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  one  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Eldon 
RuDD.  and  is  designed  to  save  American 
taxpayers  a  fair  amount  of  money  and 
inconvenience. 

I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  prodding 
us  to  adopt  the  metric  system.  Every 
effort  in  that  direction  has  been  met 
with  widespread  public  resistance.  Fur- 
thermore, the  most  common  arguments 
In  favor  of  going  metric — that  the  world 
is  already  90-percent  metric,  and  that 
our  ability  to  compete  abroad  is  ham- 
pered by  our  refusal  to  conform — simply 
do  not  bear  close  scrutiny. 

The  metric  system  is  something  less 
than  ubiquitous  in  today's  world.  Gold 
is  marketed  by  the  ounce,  not  the  gram, 
business  machine  paper  is  Inch-sized 
everywhere,  and  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  world's  aircraft  conforms  to  Ameri- 
can standards.  These  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples that  might  be  cited.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  exports  to  this  coun- 
try of  clothes,  shoes,  and  many  other 
items  are  sized  in  inches  instead  of  centi- 
meters. 

Would  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem boost  our  economy  by  helping  us 
to  compete  abroad?  There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  support  the  notion.  The  esti- 
mated costs  of  conversion  are  stagger- 
ing, and  many  small  businesses  in  this 
country  would  be  tmable  to  meet  them. 
At  the  same  time,  simply  converting  to 
metrics  would  not  cancel  the  compara- 
tive wage  advantage  enjoyed  by  most  of 
our  competitors,  nor  would  it  eliminate 
the  wide  range  of  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers  erected  by  them  against  our 
exports. 

The  metric  system  has  been  a  legal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  this 
country  since  it  was  so  designated  by  act 


of  Congress  in  1863.  It  is  not  without  its 
advantages — particularly  in  scientific 
research.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  pro- 
moting its  wider  use  or  why  taxpayers 
should  be  obliged  to  spend  $2  7  million 
a  year  on  a  Metric  Conversion  Board. 

My  bill  represents  nothing  more  than 
another  modest  effort  toward  getting  the 
Federal  Government  off  the  backs  of  our 
people.* 

BUSINESS  AGAINST 
ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET  CUTS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  speech 
last  month.  J.  Richard  Munro.  the  pres- 
ident of  Time.  Inc..  presented  what  might 
be  called  the  business  case  against  the 
administration's  budget  cuts.  He  ex- 
pressed concern  that  harsh  and  inequi- 
table cuts  in  social  spending  could  jeop- 
ardize economic  recovery  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  Munro  points  out  that  budget  cuts 
fall  most  heavily  on  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  working  poor.  He  is  particu- 
larly concerned  about  their  impact  on 
children.  Although  none  of  the  cuts, 
taken  alone,  is  large,  together  they  may 
wipe  out  that  slim  margin  between  a  few 
comforts  and  being  plain  miserable. 

In  Mr.  Munros  view,  these  cuts  should 
concern  the  business  community  for  two 
reasons.  First,  public  support  for  badly- 
needed  investment  and  productivity  in- 
centives will  weaken  if  the  adm  nistra- 
tion's  economic  program  comes  to  be 
seen  as  a  luxurious  safety  net  for  the 
wealthy — a  safety  net  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.  And  second,  the 
spending  cuts  lessen  our  children's 
chance  for  good  nutrition,  adequate 
health  care,  training,  education — all  of 
which  are  vital  if  today's  children 
are  to  become  tomorrow's  productive 
workers. 

While  urging  a  greater  corporate  com- 
mitment to  solving  human  problems.  Mr. 
Munro  also  believes  business  should  push 
for  changes  in  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program.  He  calls  on  his  colleagues 
to  fight  to  restore  funding  for  effective 
social  programs.  And  he  believes  we  must 
bring  the  tax  cuts  down  to  a  more  reason- 
able level  if  we  are  to  cure  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  carefully  consider  Mr.  Mimro's  views 
as  we  consider  the  next  round  of  budget 
cuts,  and  1  asic  permission  that  his  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  remarics  follow: 

Remarks  bt  J.  Ricraro  Munro 

Thanks  very  much  for  the  kind  Introduc- 
tion, and  good  afternoon  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. 

As  a  Time  Inc.-er.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  at 
the  Union  League  Club.  Our  founder,  Henry 
Luce,  was  a  lifelong  and  active  Republican 
In  the  tradition  of  your  fellow  Union  Leaguer, 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

As  a  young  man.  Henry  Luce  Idolized 
Roosevelt,  and,  like  him.  he  believed  that  the 
Republican  Party  and  American  business  had 
an  all-important  social  responsibility.  Luce 
once  said — and  I  quote — "our  greatness  lies 
not  merely  In  the  marvels  we  have  achieved— 
It  lies  m  the  fact  that  we  have  achieved 
them  not  for  the  few  but  for  the  many  " 

In  keeping  with  that  spirit.  I'd  like  to  talk 
today   about   the   Reagan   Administration's 
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budget,  and  how  I  thJnk  It  falls  short  In  both 
serving  human  needs  and  economic  efficien- 
cy. Incidentally,  these  are  my  personal  opin- 
ions, not  necessarily  those  of  our  editors. 

I  know  that  business  executives  are  not 
supposed  to  disapprove  of  the  Administra- 
tion's spending  program.  Polls  show  support 
among  us  hovering  around  90  percent.  That's 
a  phenomenal  vote  of  confidence. 

Let  me  quickly  add  that  I  support  the  new 
policies  that  promote  growth,  new  Invest- 
ment, and  greater  productivity.  For  too  long, 
we  were  putting  too  little  aside  for  future 
needs.  Our  competitive  edge  has  dulled,  and 
something  clearly  needed  to  be  done. 

Yet  In  the  rush  to  fight  Inflation  and 
stimulate  Investment.  I  fear  that  we  have 
cut  too  deeply — that  we  have  put  too  high 
a  burden  on  the  poor  and  elderly — and  that 
we  are  Jeopardizing  the  long-term  goals  of 
this  program  and  the  Interests  of  business. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  cuts 
in  social  spending.  They  have  gone  too  far. 
too  fast.  And  too  few  of  us  understand  their 
impact. 

Most  of  us  probably  have  found  comfort  In 
the  notion  that  the  cuts  were  marginal — Just 
shaving  a  few  percentage  points  off  a  $722 
billion  budget — and  that  the  cuts  fall  equal- 
ly on  everyone. 

The  cuts  are  anything  but  even-handed — 
and  the  effects  are  far  from  marginal — as  the 
numbers  show.  About  70  percent  of  the  1982 
cuts  now  In  place  come  from  programs  affect- 
ing the  poor. 

You  can  go  down  the  line — education  at 
all  levels — Jobs  and  training  programs — 
Medicaid — housing  aid — food  stamps — school 
nutrition — support  for  poor  families  with 
children — energy  assistance — unemployment 
Insurance — and  numerous  other  social  serv- 
ices. 

Every  one  of  these  received  major  spend- 
ing cuts — adding  up  to  $25  billion  of  the  $35 
billion  total  cut  from  the  budget  this  sum- 
mer. 

That  doesn't  Include  $13  billion  In  more 
cuts  Just  proposed — and  the  $100  billion  In 
cuts  projected  for  1984.  Although  those  cuts 
are  mostly  unspecified,  programs  for  the  poor 
will  again  be  on  the  chopping  block. 

Combined  with  tax  cuts  that  benefit 
mostly  higher-Income  people,  this  program 
adds  up  to  a  major  redistribution  of  money 
In  our  society — from  the  lower  end  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  scale. 

Despite  Administration  assurances,  the 
truly  needy  will  have  to  cut  back  family 
budgets  that  simply  can't  be  stretched  any 
more. 

The  truly  needy  Include  the  elderly  and 
disabled  poor.  But  the  group  that  concerns 
me  most  Is  children — In  families  headed  by  a 
woman. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  them.  One  out  of 
six  of  all  American  children — about  10  mil- 
lion—lives  In  poverty  today.  One  out  of  four 
of  all  children  will  need  welfare  support  at 
some  time  before  growing  up. 

About  one  out  of  six  of  all  children  has 
no  regular  source  of  medical  care,  and  one 
out  of  three  has  never  seen  a  dentist. 

Among  black  children,  two  out  of  Ave  are 
poor. 

Under  the  new  budget,  they  are  losing  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there — not  too  much 
taken  one  by  one.  But  when  the  losses  total 
several  hundred  dollars  this  year  per  famllv— 
with  even  greater  losses  next  year  and  the 
next — that  will  have  a  great  Impact  on  their 
lives. 

In  short,  the  truly  needy  will  be  even 
needier  when  this  budget  cut  reaches  them. 
There  will  be  less  for  that  slim  margin  be- 
tween a  few  comforts  and  being  plain  miser- 
able. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
working  poor— people  earning  at  or  around 
the  minimum   wage. 


The  budget  cuts  fell  especially  hard  on 
them.  And — Ironic  for  an  Administration 
concerned  about  over-taxation — they  pe- 
nalize millions  of  people  who  want  to  begin  or 
continue  fulltlme  Jobs. 

If  a  welfare  mother  perseveres  and  gets  a 
paying  Job  now — she's  likely  to  lose  food 
stamps.  Medicaid,  rent  subsidies.  Income  as- 
sistance checks  entirely — and  have  to  seek 
day  care  without  government  he'.p.  The 
amount  she  would  earn  above  welfare  bene- 
fits can  be  taxed  away,  in  effect,  at  marginal 
rates  often  more  than  100  percent. 

For  millions  of  working  poor,  the  message 
1.5  you're  better  off  financially — your  kids 
are  better  off — If  you  stay  on  welfare. 

Probably  many  will  continue  to  seek  Jobs 
and  work  anyway,  because  the  work  ethic  Is 
still  strong  In  this  country.  But  this  budget 
has  Just  built  one  more  barrier  for  them  to 
overcome. 

We  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
many  social  services — government  and  pri- 
vately run — being  cut  severely  under  this 
budget. 

In  Fairfield  County,  my  wife  and  I  are 
active  In  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 
Its  Just  been  hit  by  Federal  budget  cuts 
that  sharply  reduce  Us  research  program — a 
program  making  real  progress  in  funding  the 
cure  for  diabetes — the  nation's  third  largest 
killer. 

Actually.  I  think  we  can  probably  raise 
money  locally  to  replace  some  of  the  loss. 
But  what  about  similar  organizations  in  the 
rest  of  the  country — with  no  access  to  cor- 
porate contributions  or  well-funded  local 
governments?  How  will  they  maintain  serv- 
ices? 

Plainly,  many  of  them — especially  those 
in  low-Income  states  and  communities — 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn.  They  will  simply 
close  down  completely  or  operate  at  half- 
speed. 

Rather  than  give  you  a  laundry  list  of 
other  examples,  let  me  sum  up: 

The  budget  cuts  are  leaving  serious  and 
immediate  human  needs  unmet.  And  If  the 
budget  cuts  continue  as  scheduled,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  will  worsen  Intolerably. 

As  business  executives.  I  don't  think  we 
should  stand  by  and  let  this  happen. 

Let  me  suggest  why. 

On  a  practical  level,  let's  consider  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  letting  the  cuts  go  through. 
This  year,  we  have  the  chance  to  restore 
business  incentives  for  greater  investment 
and  productivity.  The  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and — most  Important — the  public  are 
behind  us. 

Yet  this  public  support  will  vanish  If  the 
burdens  of  this  program  remain  so  uneven — 
If  people  think  that  the  rich  and  big  business 
get  all  the  breaks — and  If  the  promised  surge 
of  prosperity  pays  off  only  for  those  already 
well  off. 

So  far.  inflation  has  come  down  signifi- 
cantly. Lower  energy  and  food  costs  have  led 
this  Improvement.  In  fact,  without  rising 
interest  costs,  inflation  would  have  gone 
down  much  more  rapidly. 

Yet  the  other  economic  developments  so 
far  have  been  excruciatingly-prolonged  high 
interest  rates — unemployment  at  8I2  million 
and  expected  to  climb — and  the  second  re- 
cession In  as  many  years. 

While  we  can  talk  about  the  need  for  pa- 
tience until  the  long-term  beneflts  arrive, 
the  next  election  Is  a  year  away — close  to 
the  bottom  of  what  appears  to  be  a  deep 
recession — at  the  very  time  the  budget  cuts 
put  more  holes  In  the  "safety  net"  for 
people. 

Also,  while  the  economy  declines,  big  busi- 
ness mergers  are  taking  place  with  the  sub- 
tlety and  grace  of  dinosaurs  mating — safety, 
health,  consumer,  and  environmental  pro- 
tections are  weakening — civil  rights  enforce- 
ment Is  taking  a  giant  step  backward — and 


the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations  drops 
significantly. 

That's  not  a  scenario  designed  to  build 
confidence  In  the  current  program.  Conse- 
quently. In  the  next  election,  people  may 
decide  that  they're  not  getting  the  changes 
they  really  wanted.  And  It'll  be  another  gen- 
eration before  we  get  a  similar  chance  to 
enact  business  Incentives. 

George  Will  wrote  In  a  recent  column  that 
programs  like  social  security  spring  from 
Americans'  acceptance  of  "the  ethic  of  com- 
mon provision."  He  went  on  to  say  that  Pres- 
ident Reagan — quote — "must  convince  Amer- 
icans that  his  conservatism  Is  compatible 
with  that  ethic — that  there  can  be  conserva- 
tism with  a  kindly  face." 

Besides  the  political  effects,  let's  consider 
the  economic  effects.  Remember  that.  In  a 
few  years,  the  children  of  today  will  be  our 
employees — adding,  we  hope,  to  our  bottom 
line.  On  a  larger  scale,  we  want  them  to  pro- 
duce, earn,  spend,  save,  pay  taxes. 

Because  of  the  end  of  the  baby  boom,  there 
will  be  far  fewer  of  them  available.  And  we 
can  already  read  projections  of  labor  short- 
ages later  In  this  decade — especially  In  skilled 
labor.  Budget  cuts  in  training  and  education 
will  worsen  that  problem. 

Consider  also  Social  Security:  there  are 
three  workers  today  for  every  beneficiary.  In 
30  years,  there  will  be  two— when  the  chil- 
dren of  today  should  be  In  their  prime  work- 
ing years. 

Out  of  economic  necessity,  we  can't  af- 
ford to  let  the  productive  potential  of  any  of 
today's  children  languish  because  of  our 
neglect. 

More  than  ever,  they  are  vital  to  our  fu- 
ture, and  we  should  help  them  get  the  best 
possible  start  In  life.  That  means  good 
schools,  good  nutrition,  health  care,  housing, 
stable  homes — all  the  things  we  want  for  our 
own  children. 

Yet  we're  moving  In  the  opposite  direction 
now  and  In  the  foreseeable  future.  That  dis- 
turbs me.  and  I  think  It  should  disturb  each 
of  you. 

Let  me  make  a  modest  proposal: 

First,  let's  look  to  our  own  businesses  for 
some  of  the  solutions. 

We  can  take  up  some  slack  by  increasing 
corporate  contributions  to  organizations  that 
can  help  with  these  human  problems.  Time 
Inc.  set  an  eventual  goal  of  contributing  five 
percent  of  pretax  profits.  Next  year,  we  will 
pass  the  two  percent  mark.  The  average  for 
all  corporations  now  Is  one  percent. 

We  could  also  look  at  the  way  we  hire  and 
train  employees.  Maybe  we  could  take  more 
risks  In  hiring  young  people,  provide  train- 
ing In  basic  skills,  or  help  with  day-care 
services. 

Certainly,  we  can— and  should — aggres- 
sively pursue  our  own  affirmative  action 
programs.  Just  because  federal  enforcement 
has  slowed  down  doesn't  let  us  off  the  hook. 

Second,  let's  work  with  our  friends  In 
Washington  to  restore  some  of  the  social 
spending  cuts. 

I  don't  mean  a  return  to  the  status  quo. 
There  were  programs  and  agencies  that 
needed  cuts  or  even  elimination.  But  let's 
sustain  programs  that  helped  people  find 
and  keep  work — that  gave  children  a  better 
start  In  life — that  helped  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

And  if  we  want  to  look  for  areas  to  cut. 
let's  start  with  the  trllUon-and-a-half  dol- 
lars for  defense  in  the  next  five  years.  We're 
seeing  at  the  Pentagon  a  classic  case  of 
throwing  money  at  a  problem — with  too 
little  strategy  or  forethought. 

Third  and  finally,  let's  work  to  bring  the 
tax  cuts  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 

We  could  moderate  the  deficit  considerably 
by  paring  down  Individual  tax  cuts  and  some 
of  the  special  Interest  cuts,  such  as  windfall 
profits  exemptions. 


With  revenues  plunging  because  of  the  tax 
cut  and  a  worsening  recession,  deeper  spend- 
ing cuts  remind  me  of  the  futile  efforts  50 
years  ago  to  balance  the  budget.  The  policies 
under  Herbert  Hoover  only  added  to  the 
deepening  depression. 

I  can't  help  but  think  that  curing  Infla- 
tion depends  on  a  healthy,  growing  economy. 
Today's  approach — deliberately  Inducing  two 
recessions  In  a  row — reminds  me  Instead  of 
the  old  medical  practice  of  leeching. 

There  must  be  a  better  way  to  cure  in- 
flation, and  I  think  we  should  help  find  It. 

These  proposals  aren't  the  flnal  answer. 
I'm  sure.  But  I  think  they  make  better  sense 
than  what  we're  doing  now. 

It's  not  enough  to  depend  on  a  rising  tide 
lifting  all  boats.  The  reality  Is  that  for  most 
of  the  poor  and  elderly,  that  won't  be  much 
help. 

A  booming  private  economy — built  with 
money  withheld  from  vital  social  programs 
won't  help  someone  who's  too  old  or  young 
for  the  Job  market,  who  can't  flnd  decent 
day  care  for  their  children,  who  has  no  Job 
skills,  or  who's  sick  or  disabled. 

And  If  many  of  them  will  be  helped  In 
the  long  run— what  do  they  do  In  the  mean- 
time? 

Harry  Luce  once  said  that  the  business  of 
business  Is  America— that  as  executives  and 
citizens  we  should  help  advance  human 
progress. 

Three  years  ago.  In  Yankee  Stodlum.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said  something  similar; 

•Nowhere  does  Christ  condemn  the  mere 
possession  of  earthly  goods  as  such.  Instead, 
he  pronounces  very  harsh  words  against  those 
who  use   their   possessions  without  at- 

tention to  the  needs  of  others.  ...  In  light 
of  the  parable  of  Christ,  riches  and  freedom 
create  a  special  responsibility  ...  a  special 
obligation." 

As  business  leaders,  I  think  we  have  a 
special  responsibility— and  that  calls  on  us 
to  help  correct  the  excesses  of  this  budget 
and  put  us  back  on  the  path  toward  human 
progres."!. 

I  again  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  here 
today.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I 
wish  you  well.9 


FTC  ACTION  ON 
MOBIL-MARATHON  MERGER 

O  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  action  on  the 
Mobil-Marathon  merger  is  confusing  and 
dismaying.  While  all  four  members  agree 
that  in  its  present  version,  a  Mobil  acqui- 
sition of  Marathon  would  violate  the  an- 
titrust laws.  Chairman  James  Miller  and 
Commissioner  Clanton  seem  to  think, 
however,  that  if  the  merger  excludes  do- 
mestic refining  and  marketing,  it  would 
be  permissible. 

The  latter  action  is  truly  outrageous. 
It  sends  a  clear  signal  to  the  oil  and  other 
industries  that  except  for  the  grossest 
kind  of  obvious  violation — in  this  case 
already  condemned  judicially — a  hori- 
zontal merger  of  the  kind  long  considered 
illegal,  is  now  permissible.  It  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  this  administration  try- 
ing to  rewrite  the  antitrust  laws  to  a  pol- 
icy of  "anything  goes."  Indeed.  Chairman 
Miller  and  his  ally  might  well  have  al- 
lowed the  merger  in  its  entirety  but  for 
the  prior  judicial  determination  by 
Judge  Manos  holding  it  illegal. 

The  competitive  free  enterprise  system 
in  America  is  truly  in  jeopardy  if  these 
kinds  of  decisions  continue  to  be  made  by 
the  top  antitrust  officials.* 


COOLIDGE  AND  THE  HISTORIANS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  myth 
that  Calvin  Coolidge  was  a  failure  as 
Chief  Executive  has  proved  a  durable 
one.  Despite  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Coolidge  is  still  supposed  to  have  been 
lazy,  humorless,  smug,  and  incompetent, 
flinthearted  toward  the  poor  and  syco- 
phantic toward  the  rich. 

One  might  expect  that  President  Rea- 
gan's open  admiration  of  the  man  would 
spark  a  reappraisal  of  his  career.  In- 
stead, the  Presidents  critics  have  pre- 
ferred to  repeat  the  old  canards  for  the 
purpose  of  making  unflattering  compari- 
sons. 

These  individuals  would  do  better  to 
investigate  the  accuracy  of  their  mate- 
rial. As  a  former  professor  of  political 
science,  I  know  how  rare  it  is  for  scholars 
to  check  each  others'  footnotes.  The 
practice  is  not  unknown,  however,  and 
occasionally  the  results  are  startling.  The 
fall  issue  of  American  Scholar  contains 
just  such  an  example  of  academic  police 
work. 

In  a  beautifully  crafted  essay.  Dr. 
Thomsis  Silver  builds  a  convincing  case 
for  the  proposition  that  "Silent  Cal '  has 
been  basely  slandered  by  liberal  aca- 
demics. Dr.  Silver  does  not  claim  that 
Coolidge  was  in  reality  a  statesman  of  the 
first  water,  but  he  does  establish  that  our 
most  ridiculed  Chief  Executive  was  a 
decent  and  dignified  man,  as  learned  as 
any  President  since,  intensely  patriotic, 
and  possessed  of  a  profoundly  democratic 
soul.  His  detractors  have  never  allowed 
him  that. 

Yet  there  is  more.  Coolidge  was  also  a 
man  who  believed  passionately  that  every 
dollar  carelessly  wasted  by  Government 
made  the  lives  of  our  citizens  the  more 
meager,  since  it  is  they  who  must  bear 
the  cost  of  Government.  He  consistently 
put  that  belief  into  practice,  and  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  as  a  result.  There 
is  no  question  that  had  he  been  so  in- 
clined, he  could  have  easily  won  another 
term  in  1928. 

Calvin  Coolidge  deserves  better  treat- 
ment from  the  historians  thin  he  has 
thus  far  received.  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Dr.  Silver's  essay  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

Tho  essay  follows : 

Coolidge  and  the  Historians 
(By  Thomas  B.  Silver) 
Think  back  u|x>n  a  decade  of  upheaval  In 
American  history.  The  country's  youngest 
president,  having  succeeded  a  conservative 
Republican  and  having  sounded  a  clarion  call 
to  the  progressive  forces  In  the  country.  Is 
now  gone  forever  from  the  presidency.  An 
activist  Democratic  president  skillfully  shep- 
herds legislation  through  Coneress.  but 
wolflsh  war  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  do- 
mestic reform.  Radical  protests  against  the 
system,  and  a  few  bombings,  lenlte  national 
hysteria.  The  president  retires  In  bitterness, 
soon  to  die.  His  Republican  successor  at  first 
holds  forth  the  hope  of  restoring  the  na- 
tional composure,  but  he  is  reolaced  by  his 
vice-president  after  a  truncated  term  marred 
by  economic  dislocation  and  execvitlve  scan- 
dal unprecedented  In  American  history. 

Would  It  pass  understanding  if  the  new 
president  set  aside  his  clarion  so  that  he 
might  speak  softly  to  his  countrymen?  As 
there  are  times  during  the  nation's  hlstorv 
that  require  Its  citizens  to  summon  up  their 


last  reserves  of  daring  and  courage,  are  there 
not  other  times  that  call  for  the  exercise  of 
moderation  and  sobriety?  Does  not  prudence 
comprehend  all  of  the  virtues? 

Imagine  a  statesman  ascending  to  the 
presidency  after  a  decade  of  war.  national 
hysteria,  recession,  and  scandal.  Imagine  that 
the  next  five  years  are  characterized  by  peace, 
national  calm,  unprecedented  Infiatlon-free 
prosperity^  and  rigid  executive  integrity. 
Would  not  the  citizens  bestow  their  gratitude 
upon  the  statesman  who  presided  over  such 
a  time?  And  If  It  Is  true,  as  a  famous  politi- 
cal scientist  once  said,  that  we  approach  the 
subject  of  prudence  by  studying  those  to 
whom  we  attribute  It.  would  not  such  a 
statesman  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
political  scientists  and  political  historians? 

When  I  wrote  at  the  outset  of  this  article 
about  a  decade  of  upheaval  In  American  his- 
tory. I  had  In  mind  the  period  from  the  first 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the 
death  of  President  Harding.  During  the  five 
years  following  the  decade  1914  to  1923.  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge  won  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people.  His  three 
predecessors  had  begun  their  terms  full  of 
hc^e  for  the  future,  and  had  ended  them, 
respectively.  In  defeat,  repudiation,  and 
death.  Coolidge  Inherited  the  leadership  of 
his  party  and  his  country  near  a  trough  in 
their  fortunes,  and  by  the  day  of  his  retire- 
ment had  brought  them  to  a  crest  which 
neither  would  see  again  for  a  generation.  The 
hallmarks  of  the  years  preceding  Coolidge 
were  war  and  depression:  the  hallmarks  of 
the  years  following  were  depression  and  war. 
The  hallmarks  of  the  Coolidge  era  were  pros- 
perity and  peace. 

President  Coolidge  has  not.  however,  won 
the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  political 
scientists  and  political  historians.  "The  fact 
Is  that  no  historians  write  favorably  about 
the  twelve-year  Republican  Interregnum 
compared  with  the  Progressive  Era  that  pre- 
ceded it  and  the  New  Deal  that  followed." 
This  statement  is  hardly  less  true  today 
than  it  was  when  Basil  Rauch  wrote  It  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1962.  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Sr.. 
published  the  results  of  a  poll  In  which 
seventy-five  American  historians  ranked 
thirty-one  of  the  U.S.  presidents.  The  average 
rank  of  the  three  Republican  presidents  of 
the  twenties  was  twenty-sixth  out  of  thirty- 
one.  The  average  rank  of  their  Immediate 
predecessor  and  their  two  New  Deal  succes- 
sors (who  coincldentally  were  the  first  three 
Democratic  presidents  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury) was  fifth  out  of  thirty-one. 

Most  historians  write  briefly  about  the 
thirtieth  president.  Calvin  Coolidge.  and  they 
reach  similar  conclusions  expressed  In  simi- 
lar words.  A  standard  account  of  Coolidge 
and  the  politics  of  the  Roaring  Twenties 
may  be  found  In  the  vastly  popular  Pocket 
History  of  the  United  States  by  Allan  Nevins 
and  Henry  Steele  Commager.  two  of  Ameri- 
cr.'s  most  distinguished  historians.  Nevins 
and  Commager  state  that  Presidents  Harding 
and  Coolidge  pursued  a  dual  policy  of  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  and  government  subsidies  to 
private  enterprise.  Whether  one  or  the  other 
approach  was  used  In  a  particular  case  de- 
pended upon  whether  or  not  it  would  help 
business. 

In  the  domestic  arena,  the  Harding  admin- 
istration Inaugurated  the  reign  of  "nor- 
malcy"— and  Harding's  Idea  of  normalcy  was 
c.  return  to  the  good  old  days  of  Mark  Hanna 
and  McKlnley.  This  was  not.  as  Is  sometimes 
supposed,  pure  lalssez  falre.  but  rather  a 
felicitous  combination  of  two  policies — one. 
freedom  of  private  enterprise  from  govern- 
mental restraint,  and  the  other,  generous 
subsldle~  to  private  enterprise.  Government 
v.'lt^d-ew  from  business,  but  business  moved 
in  and  s'.iaped  most  government  policies. 

In  the  Commager  and  Nevins  account,  the 
obverse  of  concern  for  business  was  Indlf- 
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rerence  toward  other  groups  in  society— espe- 
cially disadvantaged  groups. 

Concern  for  equality  of  opportunity  would 
have  come  with  better  grace  had  the  Harding 
and  Coolldge  administrations  snown  a  sin- 
cere and  sustained  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
labor  and  farmer  groups.  But  these  admin- 
istrations were  Interested  only  in  the  "busi- 
nessman" and  their  conception  of  business 
was  a  narrow  one.  Neither  the  farmers  nor 
the  worltingman  shared  the  piping  prosperity 
of  the  twenties.  There  was  a  brief  but  sharp 
breilt  In  farm  prices  In  1921;  by  the  mid- 
twenties  a  gradual  decline  set  in  and  con- 
tinued without  mterrtiptlon  until  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  Deal  reforms  became 
effective. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  situation  the  Hard- 
ing and  Coolldge  administrations,  so  eager  to 
place  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  busi- 
ness, evinced  an  attitude  of  indifference  to 
the  farming  Interests. 

Calvin  Coolldge.  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
most  historians,  is  no  more  agreeable  In  his 
person  than  he  Is  In  his  policies.  Nevins  and 
Commager  deride  him  as  "a  thoroughly 
limited  politician,  dour  and  unimaginative, 
thrifty  of  words  and  ideas,  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  and  mor- 
bidly suspicious  of  liberalism  In  any  form." 

A  similar  portrait  of  Coolldge  may  be 
found  In  The  Oxford  History  of  the  American 
People  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morlson.  This  book 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  contemporary  sur- 
veys of  American  history.  In  July  19G5.  after 
its  first  eleven  weeks  on  the  best-seller  list, 
the  Oxford  History  had  already  sold  sixty 
thousand  copies  In  hardback.  Two  hundred 
fifty  thousand  more  were  printed  for  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  it  has  since 
been  widely  read  in  paperbaclt  as  well.  Morl- 
son had  a  reputation  (and  deservedly  so)  as 
one  of  the  finest  historians  of  this  century. 
What  did  all  of  those  readers  learn  from 
Morlson  about  Calvin  Coolldge?  If  they  made 
It  to  page  933  of  the  Oxford  History,  they 
learned  th.it  Coolldge.  the  second  of  the 
three  "Inept"  Republican  presidents  of  the 
twenties,  was  mean.  thln-Hpoed.  little,  medi- 
ocre, parsimonious,  not  as  bright  as  people 
thought,  dour,  unimaginative,  abstemious, 
frugal,  impretentlous.  taciturn,  an  admirer 
of  wealthy  men.  reactionary,  a  cynical 
doubter  of  the  progressive  movement,  and 
democratic  only  by  habit  not  by  conviction. 
As  president.  Coolldge  exalted  inactivity.  He 
took  it  easy  In  the  White  House  with  a  long 
nap  every  afternoon.  He  maintained  his  fee- 
ble health  by  riding  on  a  mechanical  horse. 
On  the  positive  side.  Coolldge  had  a  moral 
Integrity  that  was  lacking  In  Harding. 

The  Oxford  History,  as  It  happens,  ends 
with  a  description  of  another  president  from 
Massachusetts.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  was  remarkable  not 
only  for  his  courage  and  wisdom  In  meeting 
the  challenges  of  our  day;  he  chose  to  take 
the  most  important  steps  ever  made  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  foster  liter- 
ature and  the  arts.  ...  He  did  his  best  to 
impart  to  the  public  his  respect  for  excel- 
lence and  dislike  of  mediocrity. 

He  and  Jackie  "were  the  first  presidential 
couple  within  the  memory  of  White  House 
gardeners  to  care  about  the  flower  gardens." 
They  surrounded  themselves  with  "gay.  ac- 
tive. Intelligent  people."  "At  the  same  time 
they  were  an  image  of  the  typical  American 
family,  frolicking  with  their  children  and 
taking  pleasure  trips  to  the  country."  "Every- 
thing that  the  Kennedys  did  was  done  with 
grace,  elegance,  and  style,  and  It  all  seemed 
natural,  not  forced."  "The  memory  of  that 
bright,  vivid  personality,  that  great  gentle- 
man whose  every  act  and  appearance  ap- 
pealed to  our  pride  and  gave  us  fresh  pride 
In  ourselves  and  our  country,  will  live  in  us 
for  a  long,  long  time."  The  Oxford  History 
ends  with  the  score  of  Camelot:  "Ask  every 
person  if  he's  heard  the  story;   and  tell  it 


sirong  and  clear  If  he  has  not:  That  once 
there  was  a  fleeting  wisp  of  glory — called 
Camelot." 

The  high  duty  of  the  historian,  as  opposed 
to  the  politician,  is  to  eschew  caricature  In 
the  name  of  truth.  He  wishes  to  see.  and  to 
present,  things  as  they  are.  This  is  particu- 
larly difficult  in  the  writing  of  recent  history 
because  the  historian's  own  political  pas- 
sions are  likely  to  be  engaged.  The  conscien- 
tious historian,  therefore,  takes  special  care 
t3  draw  his  herois  and  villains  true  to  life. 
Such  care  is  perhaps  more  evident  in  our  own 
times  than  it  was  formerly,  given  the  pro- 
lesslonalizatlon  of  history.  In  the  writing  of 
history,  writes  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  "our 
tast«  today  is  more  fastidious,  our  canons  of 
scholarship  more  rigorous,  our  partialities 
more  contained,  our  diagnosis  more  complex, 
our  Judgment  more  tolerant." 

When  it  comes  to  Calvin  Coolldge.  though, 
one  wonders  whether  Schleslnger's  descrip- 
tion of  contemporary  historiography  holds 
true.  Coolldge  has  been  subjected  to  more 
ridicule  perhaps  than  any  other  president  In 
American  history.  His  policies  are  regarded 
by  most  historians  as  beneath  contempt.  The 
passages  quoted  atove  from  Nevins,  Com- 
mager. and  Morlson  ara  far  from  objective. 
And  by  objective  I  do  not  mean  value-free. 
No  one  Is  asserting  that  historians  should  b3 
neutral  toward  men  and  policies.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  duty  of  the  historian,  like  that  of 
the  politician  or  the  citizen.  Is  to  take  sides. 
But  the  historian  Is  in  a  more  fortunate  situ- 
ation than  is  the  politician.  The  historian  is 
not  caught  in  the  rush  and  uncertainty  of 
great  events:  he  is  not  compelled  to  strive 
for  Immediate  political  victories  or  advan- 
tages: he  Is  free  of  the  successful  politician's 
necessary  deferrence  to  the  opinions  of  his 
constituents.  The  historian  Is  to  the  poli- 
tician much  as  the  Judge  is  to  the  lawyer. 
They  both  takes  sides,  but  the  lawyer  takes 
one  side  from  the  outset  and  strives  with  all 
his  might  to  make  It  prevail,  while  the  ludge 
takes  sides  only  after  giving  a  fair  and  full 
hearing  to  all  parties  Involved.  Has  Calvin 
Coolldge  had  such  a  hearing  from  our  lead- 
ing historians? 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  historical 
sketch  of  Calvin  Coolldge  is  to  be  found  in 
"The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order."  the  first  vol- 
ume in  Arthur  Schleslnger's  "Age  of  Roose- 
velt." Coolldee  Is  Interesting  to  Schleslnger 
less  in  himself  than  as  a  symbol  of  American 
conservatism  more  generally.  Schleslnger 
understands  twentieth-century  American 
conservatism  as  rigid  Ideological  opoosltlon 
to  the  moderate  and  pragmatic  tradition  of 
liberal  reform  In  America. 

According  to  Schleslnger.  such  progress  as 
Is  possible  in  a  democracy  is  smoothest  when 
it  Issues  from  a  creative  tension  between  a 
right  and  a  left  whose  tempers  are  empirical 
rather  than  Ideological,  whose  goals  and  ex- 
pectations are  moderate,  and  whose  love  of 
the  common  good  Is  strong.  But  the  story  of 
American  conservatism,  he  believes,  has  too 
often  been  the  story  of  rleld.  Ideologically 
motivated  opposition  to  chanee.  American 
conservatism  Is  a  dam  without  sluices 
thrown  across  the  river  of  history.  Moreover, 
the  conservative  ideology  reflects  the  mental- 
ity of  the  possessing  class  In  America.  Schle- 
slnger deplores  the  acquisitive  character  of 
American  conservatism  and  its  tendencv  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  businessmen  and  the 
rich  at  the  exnense  of  the  common  eood. 

These  two  themes — the  curse  of  Ideology 
and  the  curse  of  acquisitiveness — are  vividly 
personified,  in  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order. 
In  the  characterizations  of  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Calvin  Coolldge,  the  spokesmen  for  an 
Idea  whose  time  had  gone.  In  Schleslnger's 
view.  Hoover  was  a  traelc  fleure  In  American 
conservatism,  and  Coolldge  a  comic  one. 
Hoover  was.  or  became,  an  Ideologue,  who 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  that  all  Ideas 
must  be  scrutinized  regularly  to  see  whether 
they  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Progress 


in  politics — to  the  extent  that  It  is  possible — 
depends  upon  the  shattering  of  complacency. 
If  we  make  it  our  business  to  challenge  our 
own  complacency  unceasingly,  then  we  shall 
perhaps  avoid  the  trauma  of  having  events 
challenge  it  for  us.  This  was  the  trauma 
and  the  tragedy  of  Herbert  Hoover,  a  man 
of  high  Ideals,  flawed  by  his  self-righteous- 
ness and  cast  down  by  events. 

The  tragic  flgure  of  Hoover  contrasts  with 
the  comic  figure  of  Calvin  Coolldge.  the 
t-mugly  self-righteous  little  man  of  low 
Ideals.  Coolldge  transformed  the  dollar  into 
the  Almighty  Dollar  and  worshipped  un- 
creaslngly  at  its  altar.  Schleslnger's  discus- 
sion of  the  political  thought  and  the  per- 
sonality of  Calvin  Coolldge  covers  about 
three  pages  of  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order. 
It  follows  a  quotation  from  Dwlght  Morrow 
in  which  Coolldge  Is  described  as  the  man 
of  character  America  needed  in  the  oily 
wake  of  Teapot  Dome.  Schleslnger  is  Inter- 
ested, In  the  face  of  that  claim,  to  see  what 
kind  of  man  Coolldge  was.  He  adduces  the 
testimony  of  three  witnesses  (aside  from  a 
brief  remark  by  the  British  ambassador)  to 
show  us  what  Coolldge  was  like.  The  first  Is 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  who  tells  us  that 
Coolldge  was  "unimpressive"  as  vice-presi- 
dent. The  second  Is  William  Allen  White, 
whose  testimony  Is  taken  from  a  letter  in 
which  White  compares  Coolldge  to  old 
Scrooge.  The  final  witness  is  Ike  Hoover,  the 
White  House  usher,  who  tells  all  about 
Coolidge's  odd  and  distasteful  personal 
habits.  One  might  wish  that  Schleslnger  had 
canvassed  a  somewhat  wider  sample  of 
Coolidge's  contemporaries,  but  we  must  work 
with  what  we  have  been  given. 

Sihlejlnger  begins  his  depletion  of  Coo- 
lidge's political  career  thus: 

Entering  law  and  politics  In  Massachusetts, 
he  had  always  been  competent,  taciturn,  and 
safe.  The  Bos'on  police  strike  gave  him  as 
governor  an  accidental  reputation  for  shrift 
decision  and  made  him  Vice-President.  But 
he  had  had  little  Impact  on  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  a  young  Republican  editor  In 
Michigan  named  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
Coolldge  was  "so  unimpressive"  that  he 
would  probably  have  been  denied 
ronomlnation. 

This  tightly  written  little  paragraph,  un- 
flattering to  Coolldge,  suggests  to  the  reader 
the  following  chain  of  events:  An  unim- 
pressive governor  by  accident  became  vice- 
president,  and  an  unimpressive  vice-presi- 
dent by  the  accident  of  death  became  pres- 
ident. The  reader  is  not  surprised  then  to 
be  told,  a  bit  later,  that  the  man  who  was 
unimpressive  as  governor  and  vice-president 
proved  to  be  unimpressive  as  president. 
("As  President,  he  dedicated  himself  to 
Inactivity.") 

The  reader  may  or  may  not  be  aware  that 
Schleslnger  is  simply  repeating  the  standard 
Interpretation  of  Coolidge's  career  offered  a 
half-century  ago  by  Coolidge's  political  en- 
emies. But  what  reasons  has  the  reader  been 
given  for  accepting  this  Interpretation?  There 
arD  two.  First,  thi  r?putatlon  Governor  Coo- 
lldge acquired  to  the  contrary  during  the 
Boston  police  strike  was  "accrdental."  Sec- 
ond. Arthur  Vandenberg  said  that  Coolldge 
was  an  "unimpressive"  vice-president. 

Let  us  first  take  notice  of  the  adjective 
"accidental."  Schleslnger  uses  It — in  the  face 
of  contrary  opinion — to  debunk  Coolldge  and 
to  establish  one  of  the  links  in  his  chain. 
But  the  adjective  in  fact  stands  there  In 
utter  isolation,  undocumented,  undefended, 
and  unexplained  either  in  the  text  or  In  the 
footnotes.  Is  this  not  a  curious  way  for  a 
historian  to  treat  a  pivotal  and  hotly  debated 
episode  in  a  president's  career.  However  that 
may  be.  the  careful  reader  will  be  a'vare  at 
this  point  In  Schleslnger's  narrative  that  he 
has  only  the  historian's  own  opinion  as  the 
basis  for  calling  Coolidge's  reputation  acci- 
dental. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Coolldge  we  see  in 


Schleslnger's  passing  reference  to  the  police 
strike  is  a  straw  man.  Coolidge's  reputation 
was  not  lor  "swift"  decision  but  rather  for 
firm  and  courageous  decision.  Coolldge  him- 
self. In  his  autobiography,  notes  that  he  did 
not  act  as  swiftly  as  he  was  Inclined  to  at 
the  outset  of  the  strike.  But  In  his  commit- 
ment to  certain  principles,  including  the 
principle  of  ru'.e  by  law.  he  was  absolutely 
unwavering  before,  during,  and  after  the 
strike.  It  was  this,  not  the  speed  of  his  ac- 
tions, which  made  him  a  national  hero. 

Coolldge  was  far  from  being  a  Lincoln,  but 
he  did  possess  something  of  Lincoln's  genius 
for  persuasively  compressing  reams  of  argu- 
ment into  a  sentence  Thus  when  challenged 
by  Samuel  Gompers.  Governor  Coolldge  elec- 
trified the  nation  with  his  words:  "There  is 
no  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety 
by  any  body,  any  where,  any  time."  Coolidge's 
Initial  watchfulness,  his  decisive  interven- 
tion, and  his  moral  firmness  in  speech  and 
deed  were  fixtures  of  his  conduct,  then  and 
always.  In  this  sense  his  nomination  for  vice- 
president  was  by  no  means  accidental. 

All  we  are  left  with.  then,  aside  from 
Schleslnger's  own  opinion.  Is  the  opinion  of 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  who  said  that  Coolldge 
was  unimpressive  as  vice-president.  Never 
mind  that  vice-presidents  typically  have  little 
Impact  on  Washington.  Never  mind  that  the 
foothold  of  vice-presidents  is  notoriously  in- 
secure. Never  mind  that  this  is  simply  one 
man's  opinion.  Let  us  assume,  with  Schles- 
lnger. that  Arthur  Vandenberg's  opinion  ot 
Coolldge  Is  worth  hearing. 

It  happens  that  Schleslnger  likes  to  get 
his  character  witnesses  Into  the  witness-box 
and  out  again  with  dispatch.  More  often 
than  not  he  Is  loathe  to  quote  even  as  much 
as  a  single  sentence  from  his  source;  he  pre- 
fers to  quote  phrases  or  sninnets.  In  the  pres- 
ent examole.  we  are  left  with  the  phrase  "so 
unimpressive  "  ringing  in  our  ears  But  this 
technique  sometimes  falls  to  caoture  the  full 
flavor  of  a  more  extensive  quotation.  Van- 
denberg actually  had  more  to  say  about 
Coolldge  than  comes  acros-s  in  Schleslnger's 
account.  In  his  book.  The  Trail  of  a  Tradi- 
tion. Vandenberg  wrote: 

"Death  put  Its  traelc  hand  upon  President 
Harding  before  his  work  was  done  Succeed- 
ing him  came  a  quiet,  modest,  unperturbable 
New  Englander  who — while  so  unlmpressl'p 
as  Vice-President  that  he  probably  would 
have  been  denied  re-nomlnatlon  even  for 
second  place,  had  his  chief  survived — has 
captured  the  well-nigh  universal  Imagina- 
tion of  the  people  in  his  unruffled,  common 
sense  dependabilities  In  the  higher  station 
which  he  now  occupies  In  his  own  right.  The 
character  of  President  Calvin  Coolldge  par- 
takes the  atmosphere  of  those  granite  hills 
that  gave  him  birth.  He  never  shirks  a  ren- 
dezvous with  duty.  He  came  to  maturity  In  a 
sector  of  the  nation  which  not  only  is  rich 
In  Intimate  tradition,  but  also  believes  in 
keeping  green  the  laurel  of  these  patriotic 
memories.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  all  worthy 
tradition  In  his  keeping  shall  be  safe.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  trail  will  not  wander  while 
his  compass  points  the  onward  press." 

One  wonders  whot  Induced  Schleslnger  to 
reach  Into  this  garish  heap  of  accolades  and 
pluck  out  the  single  parenthetical  fleck  of 
dung  with  which  to  besmirch  Coolldee.  Pro- 
fessor Schleslnger's  selectl"ltv  ruts  him  In 
the  role  of  a  prosecutor  who  wrenches  one 
damaging  remark  out  of  a  witness's  mouth 
and  then  shuts  him  up  before  he  can  say 
anything  else.  But  now  that  the  first  witness 
for  the  orosecutlon  has  been  cross-examined, 
let  us  call  In  the  next. 

In  the  very  next  paragranh  Schleslnger 
continues  to  quo*e  fragments. 

His  speeches  offered  his  social  phllosophv 
In  dry  pellets  of  aohorlsm.  "The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  American  peoole."  he  said.  "Is 
business."  But.  for  Coolldge.  business  was 
more  than  business:  It  was  a  religion:  and  to 


it  he  committed  all  the  passion  of  his  arid 
nature.  "I he  man  who  builds  a  factory."  he 
wrote,  "builds  a  temple  .  .  .  Ihe  man  who 
works  there  worships  there."  He  felt  these 
things  with  a  fierce  intensity.  William  Allen 
White,  who  knew  him  well,  called  him  a 
mystic,  a  whirling  dervish  of  business,  as 
persuaded  of  the  divine  character  of  wealth 
as  Lincoln  had  been  of  the  divine  character 
o;  man.  "crazy  about  it.  slnce.-^y.  genuinely, 
terrioly  crazy." 

"William  Allen  White,  who  knew  him 
well.  .  .  ."  This  fine  phrase  lends  authority  to 
Mr.  White's  opinions  and  Justifies  Schleslnger 
in  citing  them.  He  knew  him  well.  In  fact. 
White  had  not  been  an  intimate  of  Coolldge 
before  he  became  president.  "I  met  htm,"  says 
White,  "in  the  White  House  in  December, 
1924."  This  was  a  mere  fifteen  months  before 
White  wrote  the  letter  that  Schleslnger 
quotes,  during  which  time  White  and 
Coolldge  met  only  twice  more,  and  on  one  of 
those  occasions  they  had  only  a  brief  chat. 
But  aside  from  the  spurious  fact  that  White 
knew  Coolldge  well,  what  reasons  are  we 
given  for  respecting  his  opinions  about 
Coolldge? 

Suppose  that  a  historian  were  to  write  a 
short  sketch  of  the  Ideas  and  personality  of. 
say,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Suppose  that  he 
quoted  from  someone  (there  were  many) 
who  believed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  "unim- 
pressive" before  he  became  president.  Sup- 
pose that  he  then  quoted  from  someone  who 
disliked  Roosevelt  (there  were  many)  in 
order  to  document  his  vices  (for  example,  he 
was  an  adulterer)  and  his  eccentricities  (for 
example,  he  was  superstitious).  Suopo;e 
that  the  historian  then  concluded,  after  a 
few  out-of-context  snippets  from  Roosevelt's 
social  philosophy,  with  the  following  (au- 
thentic) quotation  from  William  Allen 
White,  who  knew  him  well  ("my  old  friend 
Bill  White."  as  FDR  once  called  hlmi . 

He  is  in  no  sense  democratic.  Neither  is  he 
a  free  spirit.  He  Is  a  bound  and  chained  patri- 
cian who  must  give  benevolences  and  issue 
commands — and  not  work  with  those  who 
are  trying  to  achieve  a  better  social  order.  I 
think  he  has  a  God  complex.  Once  In  ancient 
Egypt  a  ruler  hired  his  parrot  to  cry.  "Hano 
is  God!"  all  day  long.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Roosevelt  with  his  court  and  his  astrologers 
and  Jesters  Is  making  Hano's  mistake. 

Apparently  Roosevelt  was  as  persuaded  of 
the  divine  character  of  himself  as  Coolldge 
was  of  the  divine  character  of  wealth !  What 
would  Arthur  Schleslnger.  winner  of  the  Ban- 
croft Award,  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
consecrated  to  the  historian's  classical  ideal 
of  obtectlvlty.  say  about  such  a  sketch?  What 
would  anyone  say? 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  examine  White's 
view  of  Coolldge.  since  it  is  White's  biog- 
raphy of  Coolldge.  more  than  any  other,  that 
has  molded  subsequent  opinion  at>out  the 
man.  In  writing  to  a  friend.  White  compared 
Coolldge  to  old  Scrooge:  "I  didn't  exoect  vou 
to  like  the  Coolldge  book,  and  yet  I  do  think 
the  old  man  is  a  mystic.  Old  Scrooge  was  a 
mvstlc.  He  had  faith  In  the  divine  character 
of  wealth  a;  much  as  Lincoln  had  in  the 
divine  character  of  man.  He  and  Coolldge 
both  believe  that  Commerce  is  a  sacrosanct 
matter." 

Scrooge,  of  course,  was  the  mean-spirited 
miser  who  loved  money  for  its  own  sake. 
Thus  White.  In  his  book  "Calvin  Coolldge: 
The  Man  Who  Is  President."  describes  Coo- 
lldge as  follows:  "But  one  can  be  a  mvstlc. 
Indeed  one  can  be  as  fanatic  as  a  dervish  or 
a  dreamer  and  still  believe  in  the  mysticism 
which  Justifies  business  for  Its  own  sake. 
Coolldge  exalts  the  Ideals  of  the  "-eddler.  the 
horse  trader,  the  captain  of  industry." 

Coolldge  hais  "a  mystic  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  a  swap."  Coolldge  "believes  In 
the  power  of  the  esoteric  and  mystical  qual- 
ities of  business  to  produce  a  happv  neoole" 
Coolldge  has  "faith  in  the  Divine  ordination 
of   wealth    to  rule   the   world   and   promo* e 


cl;ili7ed   frogresi.  '  Schleslnger   follo«-s 

Whit?:  Coolldge  worshipped  butlnsss;  busi- 
ness for  him  was  a  religion;  Coolldge  fanati- 
cilly  consecrated  himself  to  the  prestige  of 
the  business  community.  And  are  not  White 
rnd  Schleslncer  lupported  by  Coolidge's  own 
word.?  "The  chief  business  of  the  American 
p:!ople  l3  business."  What  more  needs  to  b> 
said  ? 

Perhaps  -the  first  thing  that  ne?d>  to  b? 
said  Is  that  this  aphorism,  much  ridiculed 
and  much  maligned,  l.s  the  precise  truth. 
America  is  a  commercial  republic.  Now.  Juit 
as  fifty  years  ago.  the  principal  activity  of 
the  American  people  Is  business.  This  is  not 
to  say— and  Coolldge  never  said — that  busi- 
ness is  the  highest  activity  In  America,  or 
that  it  ought  to  be  pursued  for  Its  own  sake, 
or  that  it  will  automatically  secure  for  us 
the  good  life.  Coolldge  seems  to  be  Coolldge 
the  Philistine  only  l)ecause  White  and 
Schleslnger  will  not  let  him  get  a  word  In 
edgewise.  Let  him  here  speak  for  himself,  as 
he  did  in  his  book  "Foundations  of  the 
Republic": 

"After  all.  the  chief  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  business.  They  are  profoundly 
concerned  with  producing,  buying,  selling. 
Investing  and  prospering  In  the  world.  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  will  always  find  these  are  mov- 
ing Impulses  of  our  life  .  .  .  Wealth  Is  the 
product  of  Industry,  ambition,  character  and 
untiring  effort.  In  all  experience,  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  means  the  multl-lica- 
tion  of  schools,  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  the  en- 
couragement of  science,  the  broadening  of 
outlook,  the  expansion  of  liberties,  the  wid- 
ening of  culture.  Of  course,  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  cannot  be  Justified  as  the 
chief  end  of  existence.  But  we  are  compelled 
to  recognize  It  is  a  means  to  well-nlgh  every 
desirable  achievement.  So  long  as  wealth  Is 
made  the  means  and  not  the  end.  we  need 
not  greatly  fear  it  " 

Coolidge's  attitude  toward  money-making 
and  wealth  is  the  commonsenslcal  one — 
namely,  that  wealth  is  Justified  only  as  a 
means  to  higher  ends:  hospluis.  schools. 
mu5eums.  et  cetera.  William  Allen  White 
would  have  us  believe  that  Coolldge  thought 
Justice  "in  some  occult  viray"'  would  be  "se- 
creted" from  the  activity  of  the  peddler  and 
the  captain  of  industry.  This  is  false.  Coo- 
lidge's clear  position  was  that  wealth  cannot 
be  accumulated  cr  preserved,  in  the  long 
run.  outside  of  a  framework  provided  by 
liberal  culture  and  the  more  mundane  vir- 
tues— for  example,  "the  homely  fundamen- 
tal virtue"  of  economy  Culture  and  virtue 
produce  wealth:  wealth  does  not  produce 
them.  Wealth  Is  merely  a  necessary,  not  a 
sufficient,  condition  for  prrgress.  But  wealth 
does  provide,  in  its  turn,  the  lel'^ure  and  the 
wherewithal  to  pursue,  for  Instance,  a  lib- 
eral education,  which  is  among  the  noblest 
ends  of  man. 

The  common  sense  of  the  matter  is  Illus- 
trated perfectly  by  Coclldge's  own  back- 
ground Many  a  God-fearlrg  man  of  sturdy 
character,  in  Coolidge's  experience,  had 
scratched  a  living  and  a  little  more  out  of 
the  soil  in  order  to  send  his  son  to  school, 
where  the  young  man  could  add  to  the  vir- 
tues of  character  those  of  Intellect  There  Is 
nothing  esoteric  or  mystical  about  this  proc- 
ess at  all.  Nor  were  these  mere  Ccolldgean 
platitudes.  Issuing  from  the  mouth  but  not 
the  heart.  Coolldge  hlm,self  was  as  well  edu- 
cated as  any  president  elected  since.  Even  as 
an  adult  he  would  spend  evenings  translat- 
ing Cicero  and  Dante  from  the  original  Into 
English  (The  mind  simply  balks  when  re- 
quested to  produce  the  image  of  LBJ.  Nixon, 
or  Ford  hunched  over  their  Dante.)  On 
many  occasions  Coolldge  wrote  movingly 
about  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible.  He  was.  as  well,  a  competent 
and  facile  writer  of  English  prose,  a  fact  at- 
tested to  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  In- 
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eluding  H.  L.  Mencken  and  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard,  but  ignored  by  most  recent  historians. 
His  prose  Is  not  Inferior  to  that  cf  any  of  his 
successors,  nor  Is  it  Inferior  to  that  of  most 
of  those  historians  who  pass  him  off  as  a  Phi- 
listine, a  boorish  celebrant  of  acquisitive- 
ness. Far  from  exalting  the  Ideals  of  the  cap- 
tain of  Industry.  Coolldge  again  and  again 
lamented  that  America  was  ■  falling  away 
from  this  Ideal"  of  a  liberal  education. 

Great  captains  of  Industry  who  have 
aroused  the  wonder  of  the  world  by  their 
financial  success  would  not  have  been  cap- 
tains at  all  had  It  not  been  for  the  genera- 
tions of  liberal  culture  In  the  past  and  the 
existence  all  about  them  of  a  society  per- 
meated. Inspired,  and  led  by  the  liberal  cul- 
ture of  the  present.  If  It  were  possible  to 
strike  out  that  factor  from  present  existence, 
he  would  find  all  the  value  of  his  great  pos- 
sessions diminish  to  the  vanishing  point, 
and  he  himself  would  be  but  a  barbarian 
among  barbarians. 

The  blessings  of  a  free  republic,  includ- 
ing the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
are  not  to  be  required  of  for  gain  or  profit, 
though  without  them  all  gain  and  all  profit 
would  pass  away.  They  will  not  be  found  in 
the  teachings  devoted  exclusively  to  com- 
mercialism, though  without  them  commerce 
would  not  exist.  These  are  the  higher  things 
of  life.  Their  teaching  has  come  to  us  from 
the  classics.  If  they  are  to  be  maintained 
they  will  find  their  support  In  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  liberal  arts.  When  we  are  draw- 
ing away  from  them  we  are  drawing  away 
from  the  path  of  security  and  progress." 

But  let  us  return  to  Schleslnger's  narra- 
tive. In  the  final  paragraph  of  his  review  of 
Coolldge's  social  philosophy,  he  makes  four 
assertions  about  Coolldge.  Each  is  "docu- 
mented" with  a  short  phrase  or  sentence 
from  Coolldge  himself,  but  In  no  case — ex- 
cept the  last — do  the  quotations  Justify  the 
charges. 

As  he  worshipped  business,  so  he  detested 
government.  "If  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  out  of  existence,  the  common  run 
of  people  would  not  detect  the  difference  in 
the  affairs  of  their  dally  life  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time."  The  federal  goveriunent 
Justified  Itself  only  as  It  served  business. 
"The  law  that  builds  up  the  people  Is  the 
law  that  builds  up  Industry.  And  the  chief 
way  by  which  the  federal  government  could 
serve  business  was  to  diminish  Itself;  "the 
Government  can  do  more  to  remedy  the  eco- 
nomic Ills  of  the  people  by  a  system  of  rlpld 
economy  In  public  expenditure  that  can  be 
accomplished  through  any  other  action." 
Economy  was  his  self-confessed  obsession;  It 
was  "Idealism  In  Its  most  practical  form";  It 
was  the  "full  test  of  our  national  character." 

It  l3  a  wary  reader  Indeed  who  will  not 
surrender  to  the  drift  of  this  last  sentence. 
Coolldge  does  not  say  that  economy  Is  Ideal - 
Ism  In  Its  only  form,  or  Its  purest  form,  or 
Its  highest  form;  It  Is  merely  Idealism  In  Its 
most  mundane,  practical  form.  In  context. 
Coolldge's  aphorism  Is  both  perfectly  clear 
and  Dcrfectly  true: 

I  favor  the  poUcv  of  economy,  not  because 
I  wish  to  save  money,  but  because  I  wish  to 
save  people.  The  men  and  wom»n  of  this 
country  who  toll  are  the  ones  who  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Government.  Every  dollar  that 
we  carelessly  waste  means  that  t>'elr  life  will 
be  so  much  the  more  meacer.  Even?  dollar 
that  we  save  means  that  their  life  will  be  so 
much  the  more  abundant.  Economy  Is  Ideal- 
ism In  Its  most  practical  form. 

Tf  Coollde?  h8d  said,  as  Schleslnwer  sti'es. 
that  economy  "was  the  'full  test  of  oar  na- 
tional character  ■ "  then  he  mleht  U'stly  be 
accused  of  an  obsession  with  economy.  But 
Coolldge  did  not  sav  that.  He  said  that  econ- 
omy was  "a  full  test  of  our  national  char- 
acter." Only  by  this  small  distortion  can 
Schleslnger  prove  that  Coolldge  had  a  self- 
confessed  obsession  with  economy.  It  Is  nec- 


essary also  for  Schleslnger  to  omit  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  president's  remarks:  "I 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating parsimony.  I  want  to  be  liberal. 
Public  service  Is  entitled  to  a  suitable 
reward." 

But  "at  this  time  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances." said  Coolldge.  economy  is 
Important.  He  regarded  It  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  virtue  of  self-control,  which  lies 
at  the  heart  of  self-government.  Perhaps  this 
Idea  was  so  Incomprehensible  to  Schleslnger 
In  1957  that  he  could  not  do  Justice  to  It.  , 
But  the  fact  that  economy  Is  a  full  test  of 
our  national  character,  and  hence  of  self- 
government.  Is  a  commonplace,  a  p'.atltude. 
In  the  year  1981.  That  there  are  other,  and 
greater,  tests  of  national  character  was.  of 
course,  known  to  Coolldge.  and  Is  nothing  to 
the  point. 

"The  federal  government  Justified  itself 
only  as  it  served  business."  Schlesmger 
charges  Coolldge  with  believing.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  an  analysis  of  this  charge,  the 
reader  should  be  cautioned.  When  Coolldge 
speaks  of  business  he  usually  does  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  a  separate 
class  with  distinct  Interests.  He  usually 
means  "the  work  of  the  world"  or  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  as  a  whole.  "Business"  for 
him  was  an  all-lncluslve  term  that  Included 
labor,  farmers,  businessmen,  et  cetera.  If 
one  does  not  know  this,  one  Is  liable  to  be 
misled  by  fragmentary  quotations. 

Calvin  Coolldge  never  said  that  the  federal 
government  Justified  Itself  only  as  It  served 
"business."  Schleslnger  attributes  this  senti- 
ment to  Coo'.ldge  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing quotation:  "The  law  that  bul'ds  up  the 
people  Is  the  law  that  builds  up  Industry." 
The  reader  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Schleslnger,  despite  his  attachment  to 
scholarly  rigor,  does  not  bother  to  tell  us 
where  to  find  this  remark  by  Coolldge.  a  re- 
mark which  taken  out  of  context  might  as 
well  be  a  Delphic  orccle.  for  all  the  meaning 
it  imparts.  It  happens  that  the  remark  is 
taken  irom  a  speech  delivered  in  1916  and 
reprinted  In  Coolldge's  book  "Have  Faith  In 
Massachusetts"  (1919)  and  the  "federal  gov- 
ernment" Is  not  explicitly  mentioned.  More- 
over, the  "law"  to  which  Coolldge  refers  Is 
not  federal  legislation,  or  any  positive  law 
whatso2ver.  but  economic  and  social  "law." 
There  is  not!iing  whatever  in  the  speech 
about  The  federal  government  serving  busi- 
ness. Tn  fact,  the  only  reference  at  all  In  the 
speech  to  the  federal  government  Is  an 
oblique  one  In  which  Coolldge.  having  de- 
plored that  under  the  Influence  of  prosperity 
"men  came  to  think  that  prosperity  was  the 
chief  end  of  man  and  grew  arrogant  In  the 
use  of  Its  power."  defends  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

They  are  sound  In  theory.  Their  assem- 
blances  of  wealth  are  broken  up  because  they 
were  assembled  for  an  unlawful  purpose.  It 
is  the  purpose  that  is  condemned.  You  men 
who  represent  our  industries  can  see  that 
there  Is  the  same  right  to  disperse  unlawful 
assembling  of  wealth  or  power  that  there 
Is  to  disperse  a  mob  that  has  met  to  Xysxth 
or  riot. 

Schleslnger.  far  from  exerting  himself  to 
master  his  own  partisan  passions,  has  dug  up 
an  obscure  sentence  from  Coo'ldge.  has  re- 
fused to  tell  his  readers  where  he  got  It,  has 
used  It  to  prove  something  that  It  does  not 
prove  either  by  Itself  or  In  Its  original  con- 
text, and  has  Ignored  an  explicit  assertion  by 
Coolldge — not  that  the  federal  government 
exists  only  to  serve  business,  but  that  the 
government  exists  In  part  to  regulate,  to 
check,  and  to  discipline  business. 

Schleslnger's  Coolldge  Is  a  man  who  some- 
times advocated  a  lalssez  falre  attitude  to- 
ward government,  so  as  to  give  business  a  free 
rein,  and  who  sometimes  advocated  special 
government  privileges  for  business — the  tar- 
iff, for  example.  The  vnlfylng  motivation  for 
this  two-faced  Coolldge.  that  which  makes 


his  political  career  a  consistent  whole.  Is  his 
de/otlon  to  business.  As  Schleslnger  put  It  In 
his  book  The  Vital  Center:  "The  Progressive 
bolt  left  the  plutocracy  in  unchallenged  con- 
trol of  Republicanism.  Never  in  American 
history  have  any  administrations  served  the 
business  community  so  faithfully — one 
migh^  say  so  obsequiously— as  the  Re- 
publican administrations  of  Harding.  Coo- 
lldge. and  Hoover."  Schleslnger  defines 
plutocracy  as  "a  possessing  class  founded, 
not  upon  the  complex  values  of  status  which 
arise  in  a  stable  and  independent  society,  but 
on  the  naked  accumulation  of  money."  Coo- 
lldge's presidency,  therefore,  was  In  the  serv- 
ice of  the  naked  accumulation  of  money. 

Schleslnger  has  every  right  to  make  this 
argument.  He  Is  free  to  try  to  prove  that 
CoDlldg'j  was  a  conscious  or  unconscious  hyp- 
ocrite, that  he  said  one  thing  and  did  an- 
other. But  he  is  not  free  to  assert  that  Coo- 
lldge articulated  his  political  principles  as 
Schleslnger  articulates  them.  Coolldge  never 
claimed  to  be  the  servant  of  the  business 
class  or  the  plutocracy.  He  was  not  "crazy" 
about  wealth.  He  never  claimed  to  worship 
business,  or  to  detest  government,  or  to  be- 
lieve that  government  exists  only  to  serve 
business.  Schleslnger  splices  quotations,  he 
changes  words,  he  quotes  out  of  context,  he 
offers  up  Iri-elevant  bits  and  pieces— all  this 
to  condemn  Coolldge  out  of  Coolldge's  own 
mouth.  But  the  real  Calvin  Coolldge  Is  not 
the  man  we  sae  after  he  has  been  filtered 
through  the  Imagination  of  our  historians. 
Schleslnger  would  have  us  believe  that  busi- 
ness was  running  the  country  In  the  twenties 
and  that  agriculture,  labor,  and  other  groups 
were  outside  the  orbit  of  the  business  classes. 
Here  Is  Schleslnger's  Coolldge  confirming  this 
analysis  in  The  Crisis  of  the  Old  Order: 

"Never  before,  here  or  anywhere  else." 
added  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "has  a  gov- 
ernment been  so  completely  fused  with  busi- 
ness." From  his  side,  Calvin  Coolldge  con- 
firmed the  alliance.  "This  Is  a  business  coun- 
try," he  said,  ".  .  .  and  It  wants  a  business 
government." 

Why  Is  the  ellipsis  there?  Why  did  Schle- 
slnger quote  only  a  single  sentence  from  the 
president?  Was  It  from  a  desire  to  make  his 
diagnosis  more  complex?  Here  Is  the  real 
Coolldge : 

This  Is  a  business  country,  pre-eminent  in 
all  kinds  of  business,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural, and  It  wants  a  business  government. 

I  do  nof  mean  by  that  a  government  by 
business,  nor  a  government  for  business,  but 
do  mean  a  government  that  will  under- 
stand business.  I  mean  a  government  able 
to  establish  the  best  possible  relations  be- 
tween the  people  in  their  business  capacity 
and  the  people  in  their  social  capacity. 
(Italics  mine.) 

Did  Coolldge  himself  ever  say  that  govern- 
ment and  business  were  "fused"  or  that  they 
had  formed  an  "alliance"?  The  following  Is  a 
sample  ol  his  thoughts  on  that  very 
possibility: 

When  we  contemplate  the  enormous  power, 
autocratic  and  uncontrolled,  which  would 
have  been  created  by  joining  the  authority 
of  government  with  the  Influence  of  busi- 
ness, we  can  better  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  In  their  wise  alspensatlon 
which  made  Washington  the  political  center 
of  the  country  and  left  New  York  to  develop 
into  Its  business  center. 

When  government  comes  unduly  under  the 
influence  of  business,  the  tendency  Is  to  de- 
velop an  administration  which  closes  the 
door  of  opportunity;  becomes  narrow  and 
selfish  in  its  outlook,  and  results  In  oli- 
garchy. When  government  enters  the  field 
of  business  with  Its  great  resources.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  extravagance  and  Inefflclency. 
but,  having  the  power  to  crush  all  competi- 
tors, likewise  closes  the  door  of  opportunity 
and  results  In  monopoly. 

Call  Coolldge  a  hypocrite.  If  you  think  you 


can  prove  it.  but  do  not  ascribe  to  him  senti- 
ments which  he  never  uttered. 

•As  he  worshipped  business,  so  he  detested 
government. "  The  quotation  from  Coolldge 
that  allegedly  proves  this  assertion  Is  as  fol- 
lows: "If  the  Federal  Government  should  go 
out  of  existence,  the  common  run  of  people 
would  not  detect  the  difference  In  the  affairs 
of  their  dally  life  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time."  Where  in  this  sentence  Is  there 
anything  about  detesting  government?  On 
Its  face,  the  sentence  falls  to  accomplish  the 
task  Schleslnger  assigns  It.  CooHdge  is  sim- 
ply stating  a  fact — namely,  that  under  the 
federal  system  (as  It  then  stood)  the  states 
were  more  Intimately  Involved  with  the  dally 
affairs  of  the  people  than  was  the  federal 
government.  In  context  this  is  obvious,  but 
once  again  Schleslnger  falls  to  supply  us 
with  the  context,  and  once  again  he  con- 
veniently faJs  to  footnote  the  quotation,  so 
that  the  reader  might  consider  the  context 
for  himself. 

The  States  are  the  sheet  anchors  of  our 
Institutions.  If  the  Federal  Government 
should  go  out  of  existence,  the  common  run 
of  peoole  would  not  detect  the  difference  In 
the  affairs  of  their  dally  life  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  But  If  the  authority  of 
the  States  were  struck  down  disorder  ap- 
proaching chaos  would  be  upon  us  In 
twenty-four  hours. 

To  say  that  certain  governmental  powers 
are  best  exercised  at  the  state  or  local  level 
may  be  wrong,  but  It  Is  surely  not  the  equiv- 
alent of  detesting  government  as  such.  More- 
over, speaking  of  the  states  as  "the  sheet 
anchors  of  our  institutions."  Coolldge  Im- 
Dlles  that  the  federal  government  Is  the 
main  anchor  of  those  institutions. 

During  his  political  service  In  Massachu- 
setts. Coolldge  was  not  a  member  of  the  Old 
Guard;  he  was  a  mild  progressive.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  rigid  Ideological  opponent  of 
government.  He  did  believe,  when  president, 
that  prudence  required  strong  emphasis 
upon  economy  and  tax  reduction  In  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I.  But  as  a  prudent 
man  he  also  knew  that  other  circumstances 
might  Justify  opposite  policies. 

Schleslnger.  not  content  merely  to  set 
forth  Coolldge's  political  opinions,  proceeded 
from  the  Issues  to  a  presentation  of  Coo- 
lldge's character:  "As  President,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  Inactivity.  "No  other  President  in 
my  time,"  said  the  White  House  usher,  "ever 
slept  so  much."  In  his  dozen  or  so  waking 
hours,  he  did  as  little  as  possible." 

The  White  House  usher  had  said  that 
Coolldge  slept  an  average  of  eleven  hours  a 
day.  Schleslnger  amends  this  to  a  "dozen  or 
so."  But  Schleslnger  also  implies  that  one 
can  tell  how  hard  Coolldge  worked  ("he  ded- 
icated himself  to  inactivity")  on  the  basis  of 
how  long  he  slept.  This  conclusion,  however, 
does  not  emerge  from  the  account  given  by 
the  White  House  usher.  The  usher  says  that 
Coolldge  could  be  found  in  the  Executive 
Office  three  or  four  times  a  day  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  and  he  confirms  Coolldge's 
claim  that  we  worked  there  in  the  evenings 
as  well.  (Woodrow  Wilson,  In  contrast,  never 
worked  on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  before 
the  war  he  never  worked  more  than  three  or 
four  hours  a  day.)  But  why  didn't  Schlesln- 
ger seize  on  this  opportunity  to  quote  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  who  knew  Coolldge  well? 
White  said  that  Coolldge  at  fifty-nine  looked 
like  a  man  of  seventy.  "The  Impact  of  his 
Presidential  responsibilities  had  weighted 
him  down  "  White  quoted  Mrs.  Coolldge: 
"The  death  of  our  younger  son  was  a  severe 
shock  and  the  zest  of  living  never  was  the 
same  to  him  afterward."  Others  have  spec- 
ulated that  Coolldge.  who  never  enjoyed  ro- 
bust health,  long  suffered  from  a  heart  con- 
dition that  drained  his  strength.  Whatever 
the  cause.  Coolldge  aged  greatly  during  his 
presidency.  If  he  had  chosen  to  serve  another 
term,  he  would  have  died  in  office.  It  goes 


without  saying  that  most  historians,  despite 
these  facts,  depict  Coolldge  as  a  man  who  for 
five  years  hibernated  in  the  White  House. 

President  Coolldge  carried  himself  with 
dignity.  He  bad  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
character.  William  Allen  White  has  set  down 
some  of  hl>  Impressions  of  Mr.  Coolldge: 

Here  was  a  b'hy  man  .  .  .  here  was  a  kindly 
man.  grateful  and  sentimental  .  .  .  here  was 
a  trained  mind;  a  studious,  competent  man. 
tenacious  of  facts,  and  capable  of  coordinat- 
ing them  into  a  hypothesis  that  made  truth 
as  he  saw  11  .  .  .  here  was  a  man  whose  so- 
cial graces  were  not  formal,  but  ware  based 
upon  an  instinctive  desire  to  be  pleasant 
rather  than  punctilious  .  .  .  here  was  a  gen- 
tle and  loyal  friend. 

In  the  following  description  of  Coolldge 
by  Schleslnger.  which  is  based  largely  upon 
the  observations  of  the  White  House  usher, 
are  any  of  Coolldge's  admirable  traits  in  evi- 
dence? Or  Is  not  the  whole  effect  of  the  para- 
graph to  strip  Coolldge  of  whatever  dignity 
he  possessed,  to  reveal  him  as  mean,  eccen- 
tric, and  ridiculous? 

The  main  social  events  at  the  White  House 
in  Coolldge's  time  were  his  breakfast:  pan- 
cakes with  Vermont  maple  syrup,  served 
promptly  at  eight,  his  large  white  collies 
wandering  about  the  room  or  licking  the 
sugar  out  of  the  bottom  of  his  coffee  cup. 
On  other  mornings,  he  ate  breakfast  in  his 
bedroom  while  a  valet  rubbed  his  head  with 
vaseline.  When  his  faith  was  not  involved, 
he  watched  life  with  a  quizzical  air.  His  hu- 
mor was  mordant  and  unpredictable.  His 
eyes  sometimes  shone  with  the  peculiar 
gleam  of  a  parrot  about  to  give  someone  a 
tweak;  and  then  deadly  remarks  snapped  out 
of  compressed  lips;  or,  tn  a  mood  of  aimless 
mischief,  he  might  play  unfunny  practical 
Jokes  on  the  Secret  Service  men.  He  could 
be  Irascible  and  nasty,  straining  all  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  gracious  wife.  In  the  mem- 
ory of  the  White  House  usher.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  worst  rage  was  placid  com- 
pared with  Coolldge. 

"The  main  social  events  at  the  White 
House.  .  .  ."  One  suspects  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  Joke.  If  so.  it  is  as  unfunny  as  some  of 
Coolldge's  pranks.  Needless  to  say.  the  main 
social  events  at  the  Coolldge  White  House 
were  the  usual  ones,  and  the  Coolldges  were 
the  hosts  for  a  glamorous  succession  of  no- 
tables, from  the  Queen  of  England  to  the 
Queen  of  Rumania,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Charles  Lindbergh.  As  for  Coolldge's  hu- 
mor, it  was  the  opinion  of  William  Allen 
White  that  Coolldge  had  a  fine  sense  of  hu- 
mor. If  Schleslnger  may  cite  the  White  House 
usher,  certainly  It  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
cUe  the  White  House  maid ! 

I  used  to  ask  Mama  If  the  President  were 
really  sis  stern  and  sour-faced  as  he  looked 
in  pictures,  and  she  would  assure  me  that  be 
was  not. 

"That's  just  his  way.  and  he  has  the  pub- 
lic fooled,"  she  said,  "but  he  has  the  best 
sense  of  humor  and  makes  more  people  laugh 
than  any  of  the  other  Presidents  I've  known." 

Humor,  no  doubt.  Is  one  of  those  subjects 
upon  which  opinions  can  differ.  Coolldge's 
practical  jokes,  for  example,  may  not  be  to 
everyone's  taste,  though  they  were  surely  less 
Juvenile  and  less  sadistic  than.  say.  pushing 
someone  in  full  evening  dress  Into  a  swim- 
ming pool.  It  all  depends  on  your  point  of 
view. 

"He  could  be  Irascible  and  nasty,  straining 
all  the  understanding  of  his  gracious  wife." 
This  Is  one  of  my  favorite  lines  In  Schlesln- 
gers  entire  corpus,  but  not  Just  because  It 
gives  an  especially  flat  glimpse  of  cardboard 
Coolldge.  Rather.  It  Is  one  of  those  marvel- 
ous criticisms  which,  as  stated,  might  apply 
equally  well  to  every  married  man  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

But  William  Allen  White  presents  another 
side  to  Coolldge's  relation  to  his  wife : 

Here  Is  a  flash  Into  the  heart  of  Calvin 
Coolldge.  Irritable  probably,  peevish  some- 


times, not  above  the  petty  cruelties  of  a  re- 
pressed and  sublimated  Inner  wrath,  but  still 
always  loyal,  always  deeply  affectionate  and 
through  It  all  profoundly  devoted.  In  the  var- 
ious loyalties  of  Calvin  Coolldge.  and  he  had 
many  and  they  were  strong,  none  was  more 
beautiful  than  his  loyalty  to  this  woman. 

"In  the  memory  of  the  White  House 
usher.  .  .  ."  At  long  last  we  begin  to  weary  of 
this  ushec  If  Coolldge  had  been  presi- 
dent In  distant  antiquity,  if  the  records  o'. 
that  age  had  been  lost,  if  this  book  by  the 
White  House  usher  were  the  only  surrlvlng 
record  of  that  age.  would  we  not  regret  the 
sparseness  of  the  historical  record,  and  would 
we  not  exercise  great  caution  in  our  judg- 
ment of  Coolldge?  What  could  be  said  of  a 
historian  who.  having  at  his  disposal  a  di- 
verse cache  of  documents  from  that  distant 
age.  chose  to  Ignore  them,  and  Instead  baaed 
bis  p>ortralt  of  Coolldge  upon  the  churlish 
recollections  of  the  White  House  usher? 

Throughout  his  career  Schleslnger  has  In- 
veighed against  the  Intrusion  of  ideology 
Into  the  political  consciousness.  Ideology,  he 
contends.  Is  unfaithful  to  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  political  phenomena.  But 
what  Is  Schleslnger  himself  If  not  the  incar- 
nation of  Ideology?  American  conservatism, 
he  tells  us  again  and  again,  is  typically  ani- 
mated by  selfish,  shortsighted,  antl-aoclal 
greed.  American  history  Is  the  continuing 
struggle  between  the  plutocrats — the  forces 
of  darkness — and  the  people. 

To  the  non-Ideologue  it  is  unclear  at  first 
how  Calvin  Coolldge  would  fit  Into  such  a 
cramped  interpretation.  Whatever  the  ulti- 
mate merits  of  his  political  opinions  and  pol- 
icies, Coolldge  was  a  decent  and  dignified 
man.  as  learned  as  any  president  since,  in- 
tensely patriotic,  and  possessed  of  a  pro- 
foundly democratic  soul.  The  people  elected 
him  to  office  every  time  save  one  that  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  their  Judgment.  The  peo- 
ple elected  him  president  by  an  enormous 
majority. 

But  If  the  man  does  not  readily  fit  Into  a 
cast-iron  interpretation  of  American  history, 
he  certainly  will  after  Procrustes  is  through 
with  hUn.  A  bit  of  chopping,  a  bit  of  stretch- 
ing, and  Coolldge  appears  as  a  mean  little 
Philistine,  a  high  priest  of  the  golden  calf,  a 
willing  tool  of  the  plutocracy,  a  whirling  der- 
vish of  business,  a  bleak  fanatic,  arid.  smug, 
self-centered  and  self-satisfied.  Irascible  and 
nasty. 

As  such  at  least  he  appears  In  the  pages  of 
a  prize-winning  historian. • 


LATE  PAYMENTS  SHOULD  BE 
ENDED  NOW 

OMr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  1131.  the  Ddin- 
quent  Payments  Act  of  1981,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Cwnmittee  today.  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  meafure. 
v,'hich  builds  on  legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced— S.  30,  the  Late  Payments  Act 
of  1981— on  the  1st  day  of  the  97th 
Congress. 

Late  payments  are  a  national  disgrace 
and  should  be  stopped  forthwith. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  participated 
in  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
hearing  on  legislation  (S.  1249)  that  we 
have  approved,  to  help  us  collect  our 
delinquent  debts. 

Right  now  we  have  $34  billion  in  de- 
linquent debt.  This  is  outrageous,  and 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  have 
that  debt  repaid. 

But  by  the  same  token,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  also  set  an 
example  by  p>aying  its  debts  on  time. 

While  most  businesses  pay  their  bills 
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when  they  are  due.  the  last  GAO  report 
on  the  subject  indicates  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  late  in  paying  its 
bills  some  40  percent  of  the  time.  That 
is  a  40-percent  delinouency  rate  that  is 
intolerable.  It  is  especially  intolerable 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  Executive  di- 
rectives under  both  the  Carter  and  the 
Reagan  administrations  direct  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  pay  their  bills  no  later 
than  30  days  from  receipt  of  a  proper 
invoice. 

GAO  in  a  letter  to  David  Stockman 
on  October  8,  1981,  indicates  that  Gov- 
ernment contractors  may  be  losing  some 
$150  million  annually  as  a  result  of  late 
payments. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue this  practice  of  late  and  slovv  pay- 
ments. Let  us  approve  this  measure  now 
as  we  seek  to  improve  Government  debt 
collection  and  debt  payments  policies.* 


Working  Oroup  on  Domestic  Hunger  and 
Poverty. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mennonltles  Central  Committee. 

United  Cement.  Lime,  Gypsum  and  Allied 
Workers  International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Department  of  Human  Welfare,  United 
Methodist  Chtirch. 

United  Telegraph  Workers,  APL-CIO. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

World  Hunger  Education  Service. 

Women,  U.S.A.* 


NATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS 
ENDORSING  S.  1655 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  December  2,  1981,  Record 
contains  an  incomplete  list  of  the  40 
national  organizations  that  have  publicly 
endorsed  S.  1655.  This  proposal,  intro- 
duced September  23,  1981,  reduces  the 
tax  deduction  for  business  meals  and 
entertainment  by  30  percent  and  ear- 
marks the  savings  for  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

These  organizations  represent  over  5 
million  educators,  consumers,  laborers, 
and  nutritionists.  Their  endorsement 
substantially  strengthens  the  case  for  S. 
1655. 

I  request  the  complete  list  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
National  Organizations  Endorsing  S.   1655 

Agricultural  Marketing  Project. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME). 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA) . 

Association  for  Community  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now  ( ACORN ) . 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Bridge.  Inc. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Center  for  Science  and  the  Public  Interest 
(CSPI). 

The  Children's  Foundation. 

Communication  Workers  of  America. 

Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

Congress  Watch. 

Consumer  Coalition  for  Health. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consumer's  Union. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  America. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Food  Research  Action  Committee  (FRAC). 

International  Twk  Force  on  U.S.  Food 
Policy. 

Maryland  Food  Committee. 

National  Anti-Hunger  Coalition. 

National  Association  of  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency  Executive  Directors. 

National  Catholic  Conferencj  for  "nt?r- 
raclal  Justice. 

National  Education  Association  (NEA). 

National  Farmers'  Union  (NFU). 

National  Hook-up  of  Black  Women. 

National  Sharecroppers'  Fund 

National  Urban  League. 

Project  on  Food  Assistance  and  Poverty. 

American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion (ASPSA). 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who 
proposes  to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  chari- 
table organization  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  foreign 
government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Don  Massey,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
participate  in  a  program  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  educational  organization,  Tam- 
kang  University  School  of  American 
Studies  in  Taipai,  Taiwan,  from  Janu- 
ary 3  to  11.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Massey  In  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tam- 
kang  University,  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  international  rela- 
tions, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States.* 


BANKING  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
announcing  that  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee will  continue  its  efforts  next  year 
to  report  out  banking  reform  legislation. 
In  the  spring,  the  Banking  Committee 
held  7  days  of  hearings  on  the  condition 
of  financial  institutions. 

On  October  7.  I  introduced  S.  1720  to 
place  the  controversial  issues  on  the  top 
of  the  table.  The  specific  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  S.  1720  were  never  set 
in  concrete — they  were  a  focal  point  for 
vigorous  discussion  on  the  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation's  financial 
industry.  Eight  days  of  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  1720  in  which  all  interested 
sectors  presented  their  views  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  Banks,  thrifts,  securi- 
ties firms,  realtors,  homebuilders,  con- 
sumers, and  virtually  every  interested 
group  had  their  views  presented. 

After  the  hearings,  the  discussions 
continued  in  earnest.  The  result  has 
been  a  historic  developing  consensus 
among  interest  groups.  The  American 
Bankers  Association  and  the  U.S.  League 
have  come  a  very  long  way  toward  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  their  traditional 
positions  on  Federal  regulation  of  the 
financial  industry.  The  U.S.  League  has 
agreed  to  a  phaseout  of  the  interest  rate 
differential  they  enjoy  over  commercial 
banks  coupled  with  a  phase  in  of  signifi- 
cant asset  powers  for  thrifts. 


I  believe  there  is  significant  common 
ground  in  the  modified  positions  of  the 
ABA  and  the  U.S.  League.  Over  the  next 
few  weeks  we  will  continue  to  foster  on- 
going discussions  between  other  inter- 
ested groups  and  enlist  the  participa- 
tion of  as  many  concerned  parties  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  From  our  conversations,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Banking 
Committee  will  not  consider  the  legula- 
tor's  bill  this  year.  Does  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  thrifts  require  any  im- 
mediate action  on  this  bill  separately? 

Mr.  GARN.  My  consultations  with 
Federal  regulators  and  the  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  current  conditions  do  not 
make  it  necessary  to  consider  the  bill — 
essentially  an  emergency,  stopgap  meas- 
ure, apart  from  the  rest  of  S.  1720.  We 
will  continue  to  monitor  the  situation 
very  closely,  but  the  condition  of  those 
financial  institutions  which  could  be  af- 
fected by  the  regulators  bill,  particularly 
those  in  New  York,  appears  to  be  man- 
ageable. 

Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato.  who  is  and 
has  been  actively  involved  in  these  dis- 
cussions, as  well  as  the  New  York  Su- 
perintendent of  Banks,  Muriel  Siebert, 
have  concurred  in  this  assessment.  Thus, 
the  Banking  Committee  will  not  consider 
the  regulators  bill  this  year. 

Our  efforts  will  be  focused  on  continu- 
ing the  momentum  for  S.  1720.  a  bill 
which  provides  for  long-term  structural 
changes  which  would  reduce  the  need  for 
such  emergency  solutions  in  the  future. 
In  this  regard  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato. 
chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee, will  hold  hearings  on  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Donald  Regan  s  proposal  to  allow 
holding  companies  to  establish  bank  se- 
curities affiliates  to  underwrite  mutual 
fund  activities  and  revenue  bonds.  If  the 
momentum  for  S.  1720  continues.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  pass  and 
send  to  the  House  very  early  next  year 
a  modified  version  of  S.  1720  which  will 
begin  to  modernize  laws  governing  the 
financial  industry  and  enable  it  to  per- 
form well  as  we  near  the  21st  century.* 


WHY  RADIO  DEREGULATION  WILL 
WORK 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  com- 
petition in  radio  is  the  best  regulator. 
Technological  advances  in  the  broad- 
casting industry  have  prompted  the  in- 
dustry and  consumers  to  demand  these 
necessary  changes. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  fewer 
than  1,000  commercial  PM  stations  in 
the  United  States ;  today  thei  e  are  more 
than  3.000;  9.000  FM  stations  exist  to- 
day, compared  with  only  4,000  a  decade 
ago. 

The  resurgence  of  the  radio  industry 
is  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  in  the 
TWA  Ambassador.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

Medium:  Hot 
(By  William  J.  Reynolds) 

Twenty-flve  or  thirty  years  ago.  when  the 
one-eyed  monster  began  taking  up  perma- 
nent residence  In  the  living  rooms  of  most 
Americans,   our   previous   faithful   compan- 


ion—radio— was  shunted  aside.  After  all. 
what  competlt.on  could  tinny,  crackling 
sound  waves  offer  to  the  compelling,  flicker- 
ing images  of  even  minuscule  TV  screens? 
Radio  drama — one  of  the  mainstays  of  that 
medium— seemed  old  and  tired  and  vaguely 
ludicroui;  compared  to  video  plays.  Likewise 
game  shows,  musical  shows,  variety  shows 
and  Just  about  anything  else  youd  care  to 
ihlnk  of:  television  did  it  better  and  fresh- 
er. And  when  the  audienc*  went  video,  so. 
naturally,  did  the  advertisers— taking  their 
che:kbooks  with  them.  Eventually,  all  that 
seemed  left  for  the  medium  was  to  Jockey 
discs  (and  Dick  Clark  even  did  that  success- 
fully on  television)  :  there  were  always  rec- 
ords, and  with  that  radio  could  survive. 

Survive,  but  not  thrive.  Radio  schlepped 
along  gamely.  Knowing  that  home  stereo 
produced  better  sounds  and  television  pro- 
duced tetter — well,  everything,  but  know- 
ing too  that  people  would  always  want  some- 
thing to  listen  to  in  the  car  and  at  the 
beach.  And  radio,  at  least,  was  something. 

Until  very  recently,  that's  the  way  things 
stood,  with  radio  as  the  bastard  cousin,  so  to 
speak,  or  the  flfth  estate,  the  electronic 
medium.  But  then  a  couple  things  happened. 
The  first  thing  was  that  FM  radio  started  to 
emerge.  The  second  was  that  TV  time  be- 
came too  expensive  for  many  advertisers  to 
buy  much  of. 

The  emergence  of  FM  radio,  it  may  be 
fairly  said,  revitalized  the  industry.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ego.  FM  was  a  toy.  something 
for  college  communications-students  to 
tln'.:er  with.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
fewer  than  1.000  commercial  FM  stations  in 
the  U.S.:  today  there  are  more  than  3.000. 
The  main  reason  for  this  Is  sound  quality: 
FM  stereo  can  compete  successfully  with 
your  record  player  or  tape  deck,  and  that 
was  what  serious  listeners  had  found  lack- 
ing In  AM  radio.  In  1976.  according  to  Busi- 
ness Week.  £91  per  cent  of  radio  listeners 
tuned  in  to  AM  stations,  by  last  year,  only 
43.9  per  cent  did  so.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
growth  of  FM.  there  are  close  to  9.000  radio 
stations  In  America  today,  while  a  little 
more  than  a  decawle  ago  there  were  only 
abou'  4.000. 

Thos»  figures  indicate  that  AM  radio 
hasn't  been  exactly  Idle.  In  fact,  decisions 
made  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission earlier  this  year  may  lead  to  the 
eventual  licensing  of  up  to  700  new  AM  su- 
tlons  to  replace  25  "clear  channel"  50,000- 
watt  stations  originally  licensed  to  reach 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  And  with 
stereo  AM  a  possibility  that  may  become  a 
reality  before  muoh  longer,  competition  will 
only  become  hotter. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  no  heat  of  com- 
petition— no  "rebirth"  of  radio  at  all — If  not 
for  the  fuel  provided  by  advertising  dollars. 
Most  of  radio's  recent  success  story  Is  writ- 
ten in  dollar  signs  and  traceable  to  the  esca- 
lating costs  of  TV  advertising  In  a  time  of 
frequent  economic  recessions.  That  caused 
many  advertisers  to  rethink  their  media 
mix.  and  the  result  was  a  healthy  Inocula- 
looking  at  networks,"  says  Ben  Hoberman. 
tlon  of  revenue  for  radio,  particularly  the 
networks:  "The  networks  have  grown  be- 
cause of  the  way  advertising  agencies  are 
"They  are  using  radio  In  a  similar  way  to 
the  way  they  used  to  buy  television  time.  So 
the  radio  networks  are  In  at  the  planning 
process,  whereas  before  they  were  kind  of  left 
out  until  all  the  TV  buys  were  made.  The 
result,  according  to  Hoberman.  Is  that  radio 
sales  this  year  will  probably  exceed  $4  billion 
for  the  first  time  ever. 

Besides  lower  rates,  advertisers  are  at- 
tracted to  radio's  great  ability  to  target  audi- 
ences, particularly  the  25-  to  54-year-olds 
that  advertisers  are  most  interested  In 
reaching.  Most  stations,  after  all.  are  locally 
owned.  The  number  of  listeners  Is  tiny  com- 
pared to  that  of  television  viewers,  but  ra- 
dio targets  specific  audiences,  as  opposed  to 


TVs  scattergun  approach.  Even  radio  net- 
works— with  which.  Ben  Hoberman  savs.  only 
about  half  of  U.S.  stations  are  affiliated — 
are  much  narrower  In  scope  than  Is  most 
television.  For  instance.  NBCs  second  net- 
work. The  Source.  Is  aimed  specifically  at 
18-  to  34-year-oId  men.  The  Source  has  done 
so  well  In  the  two  years  since  Its  inaugura- 
tion that  similar  attempts  are  being  con- 
cocted by  others:  this  past  July  ABC  Radio 
Networks  and  ABC  Radio  Entertainment 
announced  plans  for  a  total  of  four  new  net- 
works to  Join  ABC's  existing  four  Contem- 
p^ary,  FM.  Eftitertalnment  and  Informa- 
tion— next  year,  one  of  which  will  aim  for 
the  same  audience  NBC  has  attracted  to 
The  Source.  At  about  the  time  ABC  made 
Its  announcement.  CBS  Radio  revealed 
plans  to  form  a  second  network,  this  one 
too  aimed  at  young  adults. 

Through  their  affiliates,  networks  can 
achieve  the  same  narrow  focus  that  local 
stations  have,  and  reach  large  segments  of 
the  listening  public  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
sequently, radio  Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
advertising  media:  network  billings  In  1980 
increased  some  23  per  cent,  to  •157  million. 
"Radio  provides  a  lot  of  tonnage  to  adver- 
tisers," says  ABC's  Hoberman,  "because  you 
find  Individual  networks  having,  say  a  mlnl- 
miun  of  200  to  250  affiliates."  Snail  wonder 
It  Is  that  the  old  networks — ^the  "big  four." 
ABC.  CBS,  Mutual  and  NBC — are  dusting 
themselves  off  and  coming  back  aggressively, 
and  that  new  networks  are  constantly  form- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  radio  Is  moving  away 
from  Its  records-only  days.  AM  radio  In  par- 
ticular Is  moving  away  from  music  as  Its 
mainstay,  with  some  stations  returning  to 
that  which  many  believe  radio  handles  best: 
news.  All-news  stations  first  became  popu- 
lar In  the  Sixties,  though  advertisers  were 
not  Immediately  convinced  of  the  potential. 
Eventually,  however,  they  came  to  realize — 
or  to  remember — that  radio's  unique  flexi- 
bility and  speed  make  It  a  natural  news 
medium.  "If  there's  a  coup  or  an  earth- 
quake, all  you  need  Is  a  reporter  In  a  tele- 
phone booth,"  Morley  Safer  told  Next  maga- 
zine. "You  don't  need  photographers,  camera 
crews  or  a  platoon  of  producers." 

Perhaps  the  best  example — and  certainly 
the  most  popular — of  how  weU  radio  can 
handle  news  Is  National  Public  Radio's  All 
Things  Considered.  Though  not  strictly  an 
all-news  program  (true  to  Its  name,  ATC 
deals  with  more  than  headlines,  and  even 
with  the  news  of  the  day  eschews  plain  fact- 
reporting  In  favxar  of  analysis  and  interpre- 
tation), the  award-winning  90-mlnute  dally 
broadcast  has  demonstrated  that  the  medi- 
um can  Indeed  handle  the  news  with  ex- 
treme competence — and  that  there's  plenty 
of  room  left  over  for  fun  and  Innovation. 

Even  more  popular  than  all-news  radio— 
and  Just  as  economical — Is  aU-talk  radio. 
KABC-AM,  ABC's  Los  Angeles  station, 
claims  to  have  been  the  first  no-muslc-at-all 
station  In  America,  having  started  chatter- 
ing away  In  1960.  On  a  national  level, 
Mutual's  The  Larry  King  Show  Is  beard 
every  night  from  midnight  until  5:30  A.M. 
over  some  236  stations  across  the  country. 
As  a  response  to  King's  popularity,  one  of 
the  two  new  networks  that  ABC  will  un- 
leash upon  an  unsuspecting  world  next  year 
will  be  talk  programming,  originating  from 
KAEC  and  broadcast  via  sateUlte. 

Talk  radio  has  been  a  godsend  for  AM  In 
particular,  which  saw  so  much  of  Its  audi- 
ence eroded  by  FM  because  of  the  latter's 
stereo  sound  quality.  Talk  shows  don't  re- 
quire stereo  separation.  And  radio  doesn't 
share  television's  fear  of  "talking  heads":  on 
radio  there  are  no  heads,  only  voices  and 
Ideas. 

Ideas  In  radio  as  well  as  on  It.  The  medi- 
um's potential  at  least  through  the  Eighties 
looks  promising  In  the  extreme.  "We  are  at 
an  exciting  tline  In  radio's  history,"   says 


Hoberman.  "I  have  felt  more  changes  tak- 
ing place  In  our  Industry  than  I  have  ever 
I'elt,  and  I've  been  in  the  business  for  over 
40  years."  One  of  those  changes,  satellite 
technology,  will  link  networks  to  affiliates 
more  closely  than  before,  allowing  simulta- 
neous programming  of  greater  sound  qual- 
ity fcr  less  money  than  traditional  land  (tel- 
ephone) lines.  New  networks  and  features 
aimed  at  specific  groups  of  listeners — doc- 
tors, blacks,  business  people,  sports  enthu- 
siasts and'  moie — will  make  radio  Increas- 
ingly attractive  to  advertisers  who  want  to 
be  sure  their  messages — and  their  ad  dol- 
lars— aren't  being  wasted  en  the  wrong  dem- 
ographic groups. 

The  medium  that  was  "dead"  three 
decades  ago  has  been  reborn,  revitalized — 
reinvented,  even.  On  the  following  pages, 
some  of  the  people  behind  the  regeneration 
of  radio  talk  about  radio's  unique  qualities, 
radio's  singular  potential  and  impact,  radio's 
future — and  their  own  role  In  radio. 

Garrison  Keillor's  voice  Is  a  deep,  meas- 
ured, thoughtfully  slow  breath  that  some- 
how seems  none  too  sure  of  Itself  w'nen 
railed  upon  to  sing  the  few  lines  of  Keillor's 
theme  music:  "Well,  look  who's  comln' 
through  the  door.  I  think  we  met  somewhere 
before.    KcUo.    love — hello,   love.    .    . 

Eut  the  voice,  no  less  carefully  paced,  gains 
confidence  once  the  ordeal  Is  finished  and 
it  can  do  what  it  does  best — Just  talk  to  the 
foUis: 

"Well,  hello,  everybody  and  welcome  to  A 
Prairie  Home  Companion,  coming  to  you  live 
from  the  World  Theater  In  downtown  St. 
Paul  and  brought  to  you  by  your  friends  m 
Lake  Wobegon.  Minnesota.  Including  those 
Powdermllk  Biscuits — abhb.  they're  tasty 
and  expeditious." 

Actually,  Garrison  Keillor's  Peabody 
Award-winning  brainchild  Is — and  since 
1974  has  been — brought  to  you  by  Minne- 
sota Public  Radio:  since  May  1980,  100-odd 
National  Public  Radio  stations  have  distrib- 
uted the  two-hour-long  show  to  listeners  be- 
yond Minnesota.  None  of  this  makes  any 
difference  to  the  devotees  of  the  show.  As  far 
as  they're  concerned.  Lake  Wobegon  exists 
somewhere  out  there  on  the  prairie:  no  less 
real  are  the  show's  other  "sponsors":  Ralph's 
Pretty  Good  Grocery  ("If  you  can't  find  It 
at  Ralph's  you  can  probably  get  along  with- 
out It" ) .  Jack's  Auto  Repair  ( "All  the  tracks 
lead  to  Jack's"),  the  Sidetrack  Tap  and  all 
the  rest.  Lake  Wobeeon  Is  Everytown.  "the 
little  town  that  time  forgot,  that  the  decades 
cannot  Improve,"  according  to  the  man  who 
founded  It  over  ten  years  ago.  If  over-en- 
thusiastic motorists  cause  rural  traffic  Jams 
looking  for  It  on  spring  days,  well,  that  pretty 
nsuch  speaks  for  Itself. 

But  A  Prairie  Home  Companion  Is  more 
than  a  weekly  recounting  of  the  trials  of 
Lake  Wobegon's  residents.  It's  a  curious  and 
catchy  amalgam  of  folk  music,  ethnic  music, 
blues  and  Jazz  and  Western  swing,  comedy 
and — let's  be  honest — schmaltz,  held  togeth- 
er by  the  thread  of  Its  39-year-old  creator's 
gentle  satire,  born  In  bis  own  Minnesota 
small-town  upbringing,  raised  In  the  pages  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  The  New  Yorker, 
which  regularly  publish  Keillor's  fiction.  If 
that — and  the  appeal  of  that — seems  elusive 
to  one  who  hasn't  heard  the  broadcast.  It's 
no  less  so  to  the  one  who  broadcasts  it. 
Asked  to  describe  A  Prairie  Heme  Comoanion. 
Keillor  answers  with  a  long  pause.  Followed 
by  a  helpless  admission:  "Well,  that  Is  a 
problem. 

"I  think  you  have  to  get  the  word  'live'  In 
there.  I  think  that's  real  Important  to  what 
the  show  Is."  Another  pause — Kelllcr 
pauses  a  lot,  as  If  afraid  of  being  misunder- 
stood. "I  think  the  word  'variety'  has  to  go 
In  there.  Just  to  suggest  the  format — you 
know,  that  It  is  not  a  concert.  It's  a  live 
variety  show.  And  It's  done  from  a  stage,  m 
front  of  an  audience,  which  Is  also  important. 
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"And  If  you  want  to  fp  fartber  than  that, 
you  could  get  In  there  the  fact  that  It's  a 
family  radio  show.  I  haven't  any  idea  what 
that  means,  but  the  connotation  is  accurate." 

The  show  has  been  compared  to  such  old- 
time  variety  broadcasts  as  Louisiana  Hayrlde 
and  The  Sunset  Valley  Bam  Dance,  and 
Keillor  readily  admits  that  it's  "very  loosely" 
patterned  after  them.  In  fact,  the  idea  for  A 
Prairie  Home  Companion  resulted  from  a  trip 
he  made  to  see  The  Grand  Ole  Opry  for  a 
New  Yorker  assignment.  "I  thought  that  It 
was  a  good  radio  show."  Keillor  recalls.  "Not 
Juart  one  that  people  would  attend  to  see.  but 
one  that  actually  sounded  good  on  a  radio 
receiver."  That  was  In  March  1974;  in  July 
A  Prairie  Home  Companion  made  Its  debut. 

After  a  few  ill-populated  broadcasts,  v^ord 
of  the  show  and  Its  tall,  softspoken  writer- 
host  spread,  requiring  a  larger  auditorium 
that  is  now.  every  Saturday,  packed.  What 
accounts  for  this  success?  "Lord.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you.  I  really  do."  says  Keillor.  "I 
think  Its  an  honest,  straightforward  ques- 
tion, but  the  truth  is  that  from  a  listener's 
standpoint  I  know  less  about  the  show  than 
anybody  else.  Because  I  don't  get  a  chance 
to  share  it.  I've  listened  to  as  much  as  I  can 
from  backstage,  but,  see,  I'm  never  In  the 
position  of  being  able  to  hear  it  as  a  radio 
show,  sitting  at  home  and  listening  to  It 
come  over  the  radio.  Even  If  I  could,  it  would 
still  be  a  show  that  I  am  Involved  in,  and  so 
I  couldn't  tell  you." 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  listener  knows: 
Keillor  is  the  small-town  boy  who  made  good 
by  not  forgetting  his  small -town  lessons, 
whether  to  praise  them  or  parody  them.  Even 
the  city-slickest  of  us  likes  to  see  the  local 
boy  win  the  game,  get  the  girl — or  send  a 
dream  out  into  the  ether  every  Saturday 
night. 

Sanford  Ungar  still  feels  a  little  like  the 
new  kid  In  school,  though  it's  almost  two 
years  since  he  came  full-time  to  National 
Public  Radio's  award-winning  dally  news  and 
Information  program.  All  Things  Considered. 
Part  of  the  reason  Ib  that  Ungar's  co-host  on 
the  show.  Susan  Stamberg.  has  been  with 
ATC  (as  it's  warmly  referred  to)  almost  since 
its  b^innlng  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Next 
to  that,  who  wouldn't  feel  like  the  new  kid? 

Part  of  the  reason,  too.  Is  probably  that 
Ungar's  background,  unlike  so  many  of  his 
NPR  colleagues'.  Is  not  in  broadcasting.  Dn- 
gar  had  done  some  radio  before  coming  to 
ATC  m  March  1980,  "but  not  anything  that 
really  counts.  When  I  was  working  for  UPI 
In  Paris  In  the  late  Sixties  I  did  some  radio 
stuff — you  could  get  an  extra  Ave  dollars 
every  time  you  did  a  radio  spot."  Obviously, 
the  36-year-old  journalist's  credentials  lie 
elsewhere:  as  a  correspKjndeut  for  United 
Press  International  and  Newsweek;  as  Wash- 
ington editor  of  The  Atlantic;  as  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  Foreign  Policy;  as  the  author  of 
three  books. 

Susan  Stamberg's  history,  on  the  other 
hand.  Includes  far  more  radio  experience 
than  her  co-host's:  after  brief  stints  as  edi- 
torial assistant  with  The  New  Republic  and 
Daedalus,  Stamberg  Joined  WAMU-PM  in 
Washington,  D.C.  There  she  served  as  pro- 
ducer and  host  of  a  news  magazine.  Kaleido- 
scope, and  acted  as  the  station's  program  di- 
rector and  general  manager.  Stamberg  came 
to  NPR  in  1971  as  a  tape  editor.  Shortly 
thereafter  she  plnch-hlt  as  host  of  the  Infant 
All  Things  Considered:  three  months  later 
she  became  the  first  woman  ever  to  perma- 
nently anchor  a  national  network  news  show. 

As  different  as  their  histories  are  Ungar's 
and  Stamberg's  on-air  deliveries,  Ungar  seems 
the  thoughtful,  reserved,  intellectual  anal- 
yst; Stamberg  the  chatrty,  sharp,  curious 
questioner.  If  you  had  to  appear  before  the 
IRS.  you'd  want  Ungar  with  you;  if  you 
were  shopping  for  a  new  car,  you'd  take 
Stamberg  along. 

The  combination  of  the  two  and  their  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  approaches  is  a  de- 


cided boon  to  ATC.  After  all,  when  you  con- 
sider all  things,  It  helps  to  have  a  numoer  of 
vantage  points.  Then  too.  the  show's  struc- 
ture lends  Itself  well  to  separate,  even  dis- 
parate, styles.  The  90-mlnute  broadcast  is 
divided  into  three  30-minute  segments.  With- 
in the  segments  are  contained  fifteen  to 
twenty  feature  stories,  2  to  6  minutes  in 
length  (a  special  feature  wiU  run  15  to  30 
minutes) .  In  addition  are  regular  newscasts; 
economic  reports;  profiles  and  Intertriews; 
science  and  health  reports:  human  interest 
features  and  stories  on  the  arts. 

None  of  these  is  anywhere  near  as  boring 
as  the  label  might  make  it  sound.  Robert 
Krulwlch's  economics  reports,  for  Instance, 
are  far  more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  an 
opera  ("Rato  Interesso,"  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  operas  dealing  with  Interest 
rates)  or  a  game  show  ("Gimme  Shelter!." 
which  is  about  what  you'd  expect)  than  a 
monotonous  reading  of  the  Dow  Jones  In- 
dustrials. The  object  in  all  of  ATC's  reporting 
Is  to  find  the  human  bits  in  every  story.  That, 
and  to  have  some  fun. 

The  latter  point  Is  an  important  one,  ac- 
cording to  Ungar:  "One  of  the  messages  of 
the  program  Is  that  it's  all  right  to  feel  wor- 
ried and  grave  and  serious  and  to  laugh  In 
the  same  half-hour.  Some  things  make  you 
feel  one  way  and  others  make  you  feel  an- 
other, and  the  normal  human  mind  Junc- 
tions that  way."  "I'm  in  the  news  business — 
news  is  what  brought  me  here,  not  arts  re- 
porting," he  says.  "But  I  love  that  combiun- 
tion.   that  shifting." 

So,  apparently,  does  everyone  else  at  ATC. 
"The  show's  designed  to  be  an  amalgam  of 
culture  and  'hard  news.' "  explains  Chris- 
topher Koch,  who  Joined  ATC  in  1979  and  last 
month  left  the  executive  producer's  slot  to 
handle  other  NPR  projects. 

Bob  Edwards  is  a  newsman,  and  more  than 
that,  a  radio  newsman,  dedicated  to  his  pro- 
fession. Dedicated  in  the  extreme,  you  might 
say:  every  weekday  morning  at  about  three 
o'clock  Edwards  arrives  at  the  Washington, 
D.C,  studios  of  National  Public  Radio.  That 
gives  him  time  to  prepare  for  the  two-hour- 
long  news  and  information  program  that  will 
be  broadcast — via  200-odd  NPR  affiliates — to 
those  of  us  who  get  to  sleep  a  little  longer: 
Edwards  is  the  host  of  NPR's  Mornlnij  Edi- 
tion. 1  Morning  Edition,  two  years  old  this 
month,  is  a  unique  approach  to  radio  news 
reporting — to  electronic  news  reporting,  for 
that  matter.  Certainly  in  length,  but  also  in 
approach.  The  show  is  divided  Into  eight  seg- 
ments per  hour:  newscasts;  news  and  back- 
ground features;  news  headlines,  business 
and  arts  features;  weather;  and  sports.  The 
mix  is  successful  enough  to  have  prompted 
more  than  one  reviewer  to  quip  that  the 
best  TV  morning  show  is  in  fact  on  the  radio. 
Such  compliments  must  be  especially 
pleasing  to  Edwards,  since  the  radio  has  al- 
ways been  his  primary  Interest.  "My  brother 
was — and  is — five  years  older  than  me,"  the 
39-year-old  newsman  says,  "so  I  felt  in  a 
way  like  an  only  child,  since  we  didn't  play 
that  much  together  sis  kids.  And  my  com- 
panion during  the  day,  long  fcefore  I  went  to 
school,  was  this  big  Zenith  radio  from  some- 
where In  the  1930's."  Prom  the  time  he  was 
three  years  old.  Edwards  explains,  "I  always 
wanted  to  be  the  voice  inside  that  big  box." 
Edwards  came  to  Washlnigton,  D.C,  after 
serving  in  the  army — during  which  he  worked 
in  the  military  radio  and  TV  network — and 
came  to  National  Public  Radio  in  1974,  hav- 
ing earned  an  M.A.  in  broadcast  journalism 
along  the  way.  From  the  perspective  of  one 
who  has  spent  virtually  his  entire  life  virlth 
the  medium,  Edwards  sees  nothing  peculiar 
about  the  "rediscovery"  of  radio:  "The  lis- 
teners didn't  go  away,"  he  says.  "What  went 
away  were  the  big  shows,  and  they  went  to 
television  because  that's  where  the  adver- 
tisers out  their  dollars  and  that's  where  the 
networks  chose  to  put  their  emphasis.  Radio 
became  mostly  disc  Jockeys  spinning  records 


all  across  the  country.  That  pretty  much 
stayed  that  way — the  main  focus  of  radio — 
until  this  'revolution'  they  talk  about."  The 
revolution.  In  turn,  came  about  because  of 
radio  satellite  transmission.  "You  can  reach 
anyplace  you  want  to  go  with  ground  dishes." 
says  Edwards,  "which  aren't  really  that  ex- 
pensive. So  networks  are  booming." 

That  "boom."  Isn't  without  disadvantages. 
In  Edwards'  view:  "In  news,  it's  kind  of  sad 
what's  happened.  We  used  to  say  that  radio 
news  had  been  reduced  to  five-minute  news- 
casts on  the  hour  from  the  networks.  Now 
it  seems  that  on  these  "young  adult'  net- 
works the  news  is  getting  even  shorter.  You 
have  two-  and  three-minute  newscasts — and 
when  they  say  two-  and  three-minute  news- 
casts they're  not  talking  two  and  three 
minutes  of  news,  because  you've  got  to  get 
commercials  in  there. 

"I  hate  to  toot  our  horn  so  much,  but 
when  you're  serious  about  news,  you've  got 
to  come  here.  What  we  really  do  is  back- 
ground, we  dc  analysis,  we  do  more  of  the 
why  and  the  how  than  the  who,  what,  where 
and  when.  "John  shot  Joe'  is  your  basic  stors 
in  a  newscast.  We  want  to  know  why,  what 
happened,  what's  the  consequence  of  John 
shooting  Joe?" 

That  kind  of  analysis  could  easily  become 
deadly  dull.  On  Morning  Edition  that  doesn't 
happen,  largely  thanks  to  an  Imai^lnative  ap- 
proach to  the  material  and  to  the  medium 
Itself:  "We  try  to  employ  lots  of  sounds, 
music  and  what  we  call  production:  lots  of 
voices  and  interesting  mixes,"  Edwards  ex- 
plains. "It's  an  old  cliche  among  us  that  'the 
pictures  are  better  on  radio.'  There's  some- 
thing to  that.  You're  thinking  more." 

Don  Imus  is  a  success  story  times  two.  In 
1971,  not  yet  three  years  in  radio,  Imus  was 
hired  by  NBC  Radio  to  fill  the  important 
"morning  drive"  slot  on  its  New  York  City 
affiliate,  WNBC-AM.  Over  the  next  few  years 
Imus's  outrageous  humor  and  general  un- 
predictability helped  establish  him  as  one  of 
the  top  disc  Jockeys  In  that  market. 
But  all  good  success  stories  require  things 
not  be  too  easy  for  the  hero:  in  1977  NBC 
let  Imus  go.  "I  didn't  get  fired  'cause  I  wasn't 
any  good."  Imus  says  now.  "I  got  fired  'cause 
I  was  just  real  difficult  to  get  along  with."  So 
difficult  that  no  one  in  New  York  would 
gamble  on  him,  despite  the  hefty  revenues 
he  was  worth.  It  was  back  to  Cleveland — 
where  he'd  been  when  NBC  called — for  a  two- 
year  exile  until  Opportunity  knocked  again: 
NBC  had  kept  an  eye  (or  rather  an  ear)  on 
Imus  and,  convinced  he  was  now  a  better  risk, 
hired  him  back  In  1979.  Today,  Don  Imus  is 
again  the  top-rated  jock  in  New  York. 

His  vehicle  is  Imus  In  the  Morning,  a 
somewhat  maniacal  melange  of  music,  hu- 
mor, news  and  whatever  else  moves  Imus  and 
his  newsman-partner,  Charles  McCord.  "It's 
Saturday  Night  Live  in  the  morning,"  says 
Imus.  "That's  about  as  best  I  can  describe 
It."  In  effect,  it's  a  parody  of  a  radio  show, 
brimming  with  Imus's  insane  characters. 

For  instance,  Geraldo  Santana  Banana,  the 
show's  "general  manager."  "I'd  always  won- 
dered how  come  radls  stations  always  had 
general  managers  who  did  the  editorials," 
Imus  says,  "and  the  editorials  are  always 
about  friends  of  theirs  who  have  construction 
companies.  So  we  have  our  own  general  man- 
ager who  takes  positions  on  things.  Ludicrous 
positions."  Like  urging  listeners  to  help  the 
poor  by  buying  them  Maseratls.  Like  sum- 
ming up  his  stand  on  AWACS:  "Who 
cares?!" 

There  is.  naturally,  a  trafiBc  report,  replete 
with  inopportune  fade-outs,  from  the  Sky- 
chcpper-66:  "Okay,  Don,  we're  high  atop 
the  .  .  .  bridge  and  now  we're  flying  up 
to  .  .  .  southbound  on  I-  .  .  .  and  we'll 
be  ...  In  a  couole  minutes.  Ten-four!"  Of 
course  there  are  soonsors:  Steve's  Weaves,  for 
instance,  the  hair-restoration  experts  who've 
found  that  rhesus  monkeys'  hair  most  closely 
resembles  human  hair,  so.  .  .  . 
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And  then  there's  the  news.  "We've  always 
done  our  version  of  the  news:  'Imus  in  Wash- 
ington," we  modestly  call  it.  And  we  make 
the  news  up.  Just  like  the  other  guys  do."' 
Imus  says.  There  is  also  legitimate  news  sup- 
plied by  Charles  McCord.  Imus  is  quick  to 
credit  McCord  with  a  share  of  his  success, 
and  when  the  Jock  was  rehired  in  1977,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  McCord  would 
be  there,  too. 

Imus  and  McCord  have  teamed  up  on  a 
number  of  writing  ventures,  from  Imus's 
novel.  God's  Other  Son  (Simon  and  Schtu- 
ter),  to  a  screenplay  deal  with  Paramount. 
But  Imus  insists  that  books,  movies  and 
whatever  else  comes  along  are  Just  sidelines: 
radio  Is  what  he  does  for  a  living.  "'It"8  about 
the  only  live  medium  other  than  Broadway," 
he  says,  explaining  its  appeal  to  him.  ""It's 
a  one-on-one  medium.  So  I  approach  It  as  If 
I"m  talking  to  one  person,  as  opposed  to  a 
"HI.  folks!"  kind  of  thing."  Imus  is  also  drawn 
to  radio's  entertainment  potential.  "When 
you  talk  about  the  revltallzation  of  radio, 
you're  probably  talking  about  the  days  when 
it  was  really  entertaining.  I  think  it  best 
does  that.  I  mean,  most  people  get  their  news 
from  television,  don't  they?""  he  adds  with  a 
laugh. 

But  as  much  fun  as  the  Job  Is.  lt"8  still  hard 
work:  Imus  claims  he  and  McCord  devote  as 
much  time  to  writing  the  show  as  goes  into 
a  television  show.  "What  we  do  U  a  real  high- 
energy  thing,""  he  acknowledges.  ""I  analogize 
it  to  throwing  a  fastball  all  the  time.  And 
I"m  41  now,  so  one  of  these  days  I'm  going 
to  have  to  come  up  with  a  knuckler."  If  the 
past  is  any  Indicator  of  the  future,  he  wUl. 
Larry  King  Is  perhaps  the  ultimate  crea- 
ture Of  the  rJght.  Next  to  Batman,  at  least. 
King's  business  hours  are  midnight  to  6:30. 
five  nights  a  week.  But  his  activities  are  far 
from  furtive:  during  those  hours  King  con- 
ducts the  country's  only  nationwide  all-night 
interview  and  phone-in  radio  show.  The 
Larry  King  Show.  And  every  night  an  esti- 
mated three  million  night  owls  tune  in.  via 
some  260  stations  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  to  hear  the  47-year-old,  26-year  radio 
veteran  conduct  what  has  been  termed  a 
"nationtii  town  hall.' 

"That,  King  thinks.  Is  accurate,  and  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  8how"s  success. 
""The  popularity  of  this  talk-show  concept  Is 
understandable,""  says  King.  ""It  brings  you 
famous  people.  Interesting  people,  controver- 
sial people.  Your  opportunity  not  only  to 
listen  to  them  being  Interviewed,  but  to  re- 
spond with  phone  calls — talking  to  them. 
"That's  something  only  radio  can  do.""  He 
laughs.  "It  wouldn't  make  good  television — 
three,  four  hours  watching  someone  answer 
telephones." 

That  it  makes  good  radio  Is  the  result  of 
several  elements  In  combination.  First,  the 
format :  King  spends  his  first  three  hours  in- 
terviewing the  likes  of  Edward  Kennedy. 
Frank  Sinatra,  O.  J.  Simpson,  Itzhak  Perl- 
man,  Mel  Brooks  and  Miss  Piggy,  during 
which  time  listeners  phone  in  (at  their  ex- 
pense) to  cross-examine.  The  final  hours  of 
the  show  are  "Open  Phone  America.""  a 
diverse,  nationwide  free-for-all  conversation: 
•"You  want  to  talk  about  politics,  sports, 
religion,  ethics,  morals  or  what  have  you,"' 
Klng"s  deep  rasp  will  vibrate  over  the  radio 
speakers.  "'If  what-have-you  Is  the  topic, 
please  tell  us  what  you  have.""  Then  lt"s 
Tuscumbla,  Alabama,  or  Dubuque,  Iowa,  or 
St.  LouU.  Missouri,  colling  to  talk  about 
government  or  racism  or  the  World  Series. 

Of  course  the  format  wouldn"t  work  with 
a  poor  host:  King  Is  viewed  as  one  of  the 
best  interviewers  around.  His  approach,  he 
says,  is  the  ""tell-me-about-yourself "  method. 
""Then  I  Just  let  the  questions  come  out  as 
they  may."  He  neither  prepares  questions  in 
advance,  nor  will  he  read  a  book  someone's 
coming  on  to  promote.  Thus,  he  says,  he's 
on  the  same  plane  as  his  listeners,  to  whom 
his  commitment  is  complete.  "I  have  a  re- 


sponsibility to  bring  listeners  Interesting 
people  as  guests."  he  says.  "I  have  a  respon- 
Biblilty  to  inform  you.  to  be  well-read,  well- 
versed  on  many  topics,  have  the  ability  to 
Interview  people  as  wide  and  varied  as  a 
senator  and  a  baseball  manager:  to  be  able 
to  cull  from  them  information;  to  handle 
phone  calls  well  so  it's  appealing  to  you  the 
listener." 

And  this  points  up  the  third  Important 
comoonent  of  the  show;  the  audience.  King 
acknowledges  the  ""fringe  person""  as  one 
hazard  of  live  phone-In  shows,  but  he  Insists 
It  isn't  a  problem  for  him.  "Every  guest  who 
appears  on  our  show  will  say — and  It's  a 
high  compliment — that  they  get  the  best 
calls  on  our  show.  We  don't  get  drunks.  We 
don't  get  people  calling  In  with  long-winded 
personal  problems.""  Why  not?  King  thinks 
part  of  the  reason  is  that  the  broadcast  is  na- 
tional; part  that  calling  Washington.  DC. 
is  a  sobering  thought.  Part  of  It.  he  says,  is 
Eimoly  that  his  listeners  are  Intelligent, 
brighter  than  he  expected  when  he  started 
the  show. 

Most  of  all,  however,  credit  goes  to  King, 
who  Is  adamant  about  who  runs  the  show. 
""When  a  caller  comes  on  I'm  like  an  editor, 
and  I  have  to  force  that  caller  to  get  to  the 
point  and  not  drone  on."  King  Is  a  master  of 
the  short  goodbye.  At  any  time,  only  a  seven- 
second  delay  separates  him  from  disaster — 
at  the  very  least,  embarrassment. 

Which  would  seem  to  moke  for  a  nerve- 
wracking  night.  "It's  a  rough  haul."  he  con- 
cedes. ""Five  hours  Is  tough,  but  you"ve  got 
to  fill  the  night.  You  can't  leave  at  3:00 
A.M.— what's  the  station  going  to  do?  They're 
very  difficult  hours. 

"But.""  he  adds  emphatically,  "the  show  is 
a  great  deal  of  fun  to  do.  Tonight  I'm  go- 
ing to  meet  someone  interesting.  I'm  going 
to  get  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of 
him.  People  from  all  over  the  country  are 
going  to  coll  m.  And  that's  exciting." 

Studs  Terkel.  despite  having  spent  most  of 
his  69  years  observing  almost  every  facet  of 
human  endeavor,  remains  fascinated  by  It 
all— except,  perhaps,  golf.  "What  can  you 
possibly  say  about  golf?"  he  demands  In  the 
raspy  voice  that  is  his  trademark. 

If  there  were  anything  to  say.  Terkel  would 
find  It  Every  weekday  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
Chicago  tunes  to  WFMT-PM  to  hear  what 
Terkel  and  his  guesU  have  to  say.  In  the 
broad  sense.  Terkel's  Is  a  talk  show,  but 
lUteners  will  notice  the  distinct  absence  of 
diet-book  authors  and  the  presence  of  any- 
body—or anv  topic- that  Intrigues  the 
show's  host,  r  Terkel-s  guests  are  a  diverse 
lot-  old  Jazz  musicians  discussing  their  out- 
of-'fashlon  records;  photographer  Gordon 
Parks  schlepping  arotmd  his  novel;  or  a 
fledgling  Journalist  and  a  Polish-American 
woman  Just  back  from  her  homeland.  The 
guesU  share  only  what  Terkel  calls  ""Juici- 
ness""— In  other  word*,  passion. 

"I  might  Interview  no  one."  says  Terkel.  "I 
consider  the  show  my  hour,  and  I  do  with  It 
what  I  wish.  Tomorrow  I  might  decide  to 
read  a  short  story  by  Ring  Lardner  or  Chek- 
hov. I  might  play  Jazz.  If  I  pick  up  the  paper 
on  the  bus  and  It  says  it's  so-and-so's  birth- 
day, then  I  might  do  a  show  on  him." 

But  Terkel's  forte  Is  interviewing,  thoueh 
he  insists  that  he  Is  "having  conversation"': 
"An  Interview  starts  with  a  list  of  questions. 
I  start  with  a  memory  from  a  person's  child- 
hood, or  If  he's  written  a  book,  I  read  the 
book  and  mark  It  up.  One  thing  then  leads 
to  another.  Unless  I'm  drunk,  what  I  do  In- 
volves listening.  And  thU  give  and  take. 

"Jazz  has  Influenced  me.  because,  see,  I 
was  a  Jazz  disc  Jockey  for  many  years  Jazz 
Is  the  art  of  improvisation.  There's  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle  and  an  end  to  it,  but  you're 
improvtelng  as  well  as  creating.  That's  what 
I  do.  In  a  conversational  framework.  A 
phrase  comes  up.  and  111  go  off  from  It. 
Terkel's  love  of  discourse  dates  from  his 


boyhood,  when  bis  mother  ran  a  hotel  on 
Chicago's  Near  North  Side  and  Studs  fre- 
quented the  lobby.  "I  heard  the  talk  among 
the  lodgers.  One  guy  would  be  drunk:  an- 
other would  be  tr>ing  to  get  a  girl  up  to  his 
room.  The  talk  dealt  with  frailty,  and  I 
learned  that  vulnerability's  interesting." 

More  Interesting  than  the  law.  which  Ter- 
kel abandoned  after  graduating  from  the 
University  pf  Chicago  Law  School.  During 
the  Depression,  he  wrote  radio  scripts,  then 
mode  a  career  of  playing  gangsters  on  soap 
operas.  Briefly  In  the  early  '&0s.  he  emceed 
a  television  talk  show,  but  the  McCarthy  era 
saw  blm  blacklisted  for  his  left-leaning  past. 
He  got  on  the  air  on  WFMT  in  1952  by  calling 
the  classically  oriented  station  to  claim  what 
he  felt  was  his  birthright:  spinning  Woody 
Guthrie  records.  He  was  hlreid  to  play  Jazz, 
blues  and  folk  music.  The  interviews  began 
a  few  years  later. 

In  time,  the  radio  interviews  led  to  criti- 
cally acclaimed  books:  Division  Street:  Amer- 
ica: Hard  Itmes:  An  Oral  History  of  the 
Great  Depression  and  American  Dreams:  Lost 
and  Found.  The  books  are  collections  of 
taped  talks  with  common  people,  with  some 
kingpins  throvim  in  for  good  measure. 

"What  I'm  looking  for  In  all  this  are  people 
who  are  themselves.  I'd  rather  be  with  a 
crazy  Klansman  than  u  cool  computer  type. 
I  can't  stand  dullards,  who  come  on  with 
cliches  about  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Peo- 
ple who  are  mouthing  something  bore  me. 
I'm  too  old  to  take  that  anymore."* 


FTC  USED  CAR  RULE 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  was  indication  in  the  press 
that  a  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  consumer  affairs  has  indicated  that 
the  administration  supported  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  regulation  of 
used  cars. 

Indeed.  I  spoke  personally  to  President 
Reagan  this  week  and  have  received  the 
following  letter  which  clearly  indicates 
that  Mrs.  Knauer's  letter  expressed  her 
own  position  on  the  rule  and  was  not  the 
administration  position. 

I  ask  that  this  letter  and  attached 
material  be  printed  at  this  point. 

The  material  foUows: 
Office  of  Manacemekt  ano  BtTDcrr, 

Washington.  D.C.  Decemt>eT  S,  1981. 

Hon.  LABRT  PSESSt.EB. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pbessler  :  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  Inquiry  whether  the  December  Ist 
letter  from  Virginia  H.  Knauer  to  Congress- 
man James  J.  Plorio,  supporting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  proposed  ""trade  regula- 
tion rule"  on  the  sole  of  used  motor  vehicles, 
stated  the  Administration's  position  on  the 
FTC  rule.  Mrs.  Knauer's  letter  expressed  her 
own  personal  opinion  on  the  rule  and  was 
not  an  Administration  position. 

Under  ExecuUve  Order  12291,  President 
Reagan  has  required  that  Federal  regula- 
tions, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  mxist 
be  based  upon  evidence  that  their  conse- 
ouences  will  be  economically  beneficial  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  regulatory  proposals  for 
consistency  with  the  economic  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Order.  Independent  agencies 
such  as  the  FTC.  however,  ore  exempt  from 
the  review  requirement,  and  so  we  have  not 
had  occasion  to  review  the  proposal  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles.  While 
we  believe  that  such  review  would  have  been 
entirely  appropriate,  both  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy and  of  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers,  this  question  Is  currently  a  sublect 
of  debate  In  the  various  regulatory  reform 
bills  now  befOT*  the  Congress. 
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I  eaa  say.  however,  that  the  paperwork 
burden  this  rule  would  Impose  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  concern  to  us.  Under  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980.  Congress 
has  given  us  explicit  responsibility  for  over- 
seeing the  paperwork  costs  of  the  policies  of 
independent  agencies;  we  Intend  to  exercise 
this  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  used 
car  rule  and  m  all  cases  Involving  new  paper- 
work burdens.  In  October  I  wrote  to  Chair- 
man James  C.  Miller  in  of  the  FTC.  setting 
forth  our  views  on  the  paperwork  aspects  of 
the  rule,  and  I  recently  received  a  reply  from 
Chairman  Miller.  Both  letters  are  attached 
for  your  Information. 

I  hope  this  letter  Is  a  satisfactory  response 
to  your  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

Christophek  DeMuth. 
Administrator  for  Information 

and  Regulatory  Affairs. 

OCTOBEB  14.  1981. 
Hon.  Jambs  C.  MnxEE  m. 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commiasion. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  On  Friday,  August  14.  1981.  the 
FTC  published  a  final  rule  In  the  Federal 
Register,  which  directed  used  car  dealers  to 
post  stickers  on  the  side  windows  of  all  used 
cars  offered  for  sale.  The  rule  sets  forth  spe- 
cific requirements  for  the  color,  type  style 
and  size,  capitalization,  punctuation,  word- 
ing and  content  of  the  notices. 

As  you  know,  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980  gives  OMB  the  responsibility  for 
approving  all  paperwork  burdens  Imposed  by 
Federal  agencies.  We  believe  that  the  used 
car  regulation  Imposes  a  substantial  paper- 
work burden  on  used  car  dealers,  who  must 
disclose  the  required  Information  to  poten- 
tial customers  and  maintain  those  records 
until  the  car  Is  sold.  Industry  estimates  run 
as  high  as  13.500.000  hours  for  the  burden 
of  complying  with  this  regulation.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
PTC  did  not  Include  this  as  an  item  In  Its 
Information  Collection  Budget  or  submit  It 
to  OMB  for  review  under  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act.  As  you  are  aware,  under  the 
Act.  Individuals  may  not  be  forced  to  com- 
ply with  any  covered  Information  collection 
requirement  after  December  31.  1981  unless 
U  has  been  approved  by  OMB. 

Therefore.  I  sugeest  that  the  PTC  submit 
the  paperwork  burden  tmoosed  by  the  used 
car  rule  to  OMB  for  review.  If  mv  staff  or  I 
can  be  of  anv  h»lp  In  preparing  the  request, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

Christopher  DEMttxH. 
Administrator  for  Information 

and  Regulatory  Affairs. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washinpton,  D.C.  November  20, 1981. 
Hon.  Christopher   DeMuth, 
Administrator  for  Information  and  Regula- 
tory Affairs.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chris:  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  October  14,  1981,  regarding  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  AJct 
of  1980  to  the  Commission's  Trade  Regula- 
tion Rule  Concerning  the  Sale  of  Used  Motor 
Vehicles  ("Used  Car  Rule") . 

The  Rule  has  been  submitted  to  Congress 
for  review  In  accordance  with  Section  21  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improvements 
Act  of  1980.  15  VS.C.  i  57a-l.  As  you  may 
know,  at  least  for  now  I  am  not  participating 
In  matters  relating  to  the  Used  Car  Rule  be- 
cause It  was  promulgated  prior  to  my  arrival 
here.  Your  lett«r  raises  generic  Issues  rele- 
vant to  projects  other  than  the  Used  Car 
Rule,  however,  and  I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

The  Rule  requires  that  dealers  post  a  win- 
dow sticker  on  used  cars  offered  for  sale  to 
consumers  that  Identifies  the  car,  notes  the 


warranty  coverage  offered  (If  any),  and  Indi- 
cates dealer  knowledge  regarding  possible 
defects.  All  of  the  Information  supplied  is 
already  In  the  dealer's  possession.  There  is 
no  obligation  to  maintain  copies  of  the 
sticker,  only  an  obligation  to  provide  the 
sticker  to  the  purchaser.  The  used  car  sticker 
appears  to  be.  In  essence,  a  label. 

Your  letter  expresses  concern  that  the 
Commission  did  not  submit  the  Used  Car 
Rule  for  OMB  review  under  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Aot  or  Include  It  In  its  Informa- 
tion Collection  Budget.  I  understand  that, 
before  promulgating  the  Uesd  Car  Rule  last 
summer,  the  Commission  determined  that 
the  Rule  did  not  contain  an  Information 
collection  requirement  subject  to  OMB  re- 
view under  the  Act.  Although  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  Rule  required  retention  of  the 
stickers  by  dealers,  the  Commission  elimi- 
nated such  requirements  before  It  issued 
the  final  Used  Car  Rule. 

In  analyzing  whether  the  Rule  fell  within 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  my  colleagues 
examined  the  statute,  deciding  that  the 
"burden"  defined  In  sections  3501,  3502(4), 
and  3507(a)(1)(B)  Is  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding Information  to  a  federal  agency  or  of 
retaining  information  for  review  by  a  federal 
agency.  The  Commission  also  concluded  that 
because  Information  on  the  window  sticker 
need  not  be  retained  for  Commission  use,  the 
p:«tlng  of  the  window  sticker  does  not  con- 
stitute a  "recordkeeping  requirement," 
which  the  Act  defines  as  a  "requirement  im- 
posed by  an  agency  on  persons  to  maintain 
s-eclfied  records." 

The  Commission's  decision  that  the  win- 
dow sticker  was  not  subject  to  the  Act  was 
made  after  discussions  with  the  Commis- 
sion's former  desk  officer  at  OMB  and  other 
OMB  personnel.  In  those  discussions,  the 
FTC  staff  was  never  Informed  that  OMB  con- 
sidered the  Used  Car  Rule  to  be  covered  by 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  Indeed,  to  the 
contrary,  those  conversations  led  the  FTC 
staff  to  conclude  that  labeling  requlremen'..s 
of  the  sort  Included  In  the  Used  Car  Rule 
are  not  covered  by  the  Act. 

Nevertheless,  your  letter  raises  interesting 
and  Important  Issues  that  merit  further  dis- 
cussion. The  Used  Car  Rule  undoubtsdly  Im- 
poses some  burden,  but  the  question  Is 
whether  it  ImpKses  a  burden  of  the  sort  that 
Congress  addressed  In  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act.  The  Act  seems  to  be  concerned  with 
that  part  of  the  regulatory  burden  created 
by  the  necessity  to  provide  Information  to 
the  government  or  to  maintain  Information 
for  the  government's  use.  Thus,  It  Is  not  clear 
that  Congress  Intended  labels  designed 
merely  to  provide  Information  to  the  con- 
suming public  to  fall  under  the  Act. 

Consider  also  possible  ramifications  of  ex- 
tending the  Act's  reach  to  labels.  Would 
drug  labels  be  covered?  What  about  labels 
on  cans  of  vegetables?  (An  Interesting  con- 
trast Is  that  In  the  case  of  both  drug  and 
vegetable-can  labeling  the  vendor  must  se- 
cure the  Information  needed  and  make  sure 
that  ingredients  reflect  what  Is  reflected  on 
the  label  whereas  the  Used  Car  Rule  merely 
requires  the  seller  to  indicate  Information 
already  known.) 

Having  said  all  of  that.  I  do  feel  confident 
that  we  can  satisfactorily  resolve  this  mat- 
ter. We  must  work  closely  with  you  In  achiev- 
ing the  Important  goals  of  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act.  I  suggest  that  we  have  our 
respective  staffs  discuss  the  Issues  concern- 
ing the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  that  have 
arisen  in  the  context  of  the  Used  Car  Rule. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  C.  Miller  III. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  likely  that  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  will  report 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33  to  the 


Senate  floor  tomorrow.  I  wish  to  make 
the  point  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose  some 
regillation  of  the  used  car  market. 

The  consumer  should  be  protected  in 
the  areas  of  safety  and  serviceability. 
However,  the  present  FTC  proposal  is 
poorly  drafted  and  overly  broad  in  scope. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  pro- 
posed rule  has  three  parts.  The  first  two, 
which  are  reasonable,  provide  for: 

First,  a  prohibition  against  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  the  dealer  of  any 
known  defects;  and 

Second,  the  requirement  that  the 
dealer  make  clear  any  details  regarding 
warranties,  or  if  no  warranty  is  being 
offered  to  so  state. 

The  third  portion  of  the  rule,  however, 
would  require  the  merchant  to  aflSrma- 
tively  inform  the  buyer  of  suspected  de- 
fects in  52  prescribed  areas.  This  ruling 
in  effect  requires  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  automobile — a  costly 
procedure. 

I  believe  there  is  a  consensus  that 
dealers  should  not  be  permitted  to  mis- 
represent the  quality  of  the  automobile 
sold  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  require 
that  a  dealer  fully  disclose  the  term  of 
his  warranty  and  his  responsibility  to 
provide  repairs. 

To  those  who  question  about  safety 
defects,  it  should  be  noted  that  present 
law,  as  adopted  by  all  States,  provides 
recourse.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  the  buyer  is 
protected  under  the  principle  of  implied 
warranty — that  any  items  bought  from 
a  merchant  are  good  for  ordinary  use. 

Thus,  the  storied  unsuspecting  little 
old  lady  has  recourse  if  the  wheel  falls 
off  her  car.  This  is  the  type  of  defect 
that  the  dealer  should  have  known  about 
before  the  sale.  Under  the  terms  of  such 
an  Implied  warranty  doctrine,  most  deal- 
ers— if  they  wish  to  stay  in  business 
without  lawsuits — will  look  for  the  safety 
hazards  and  obvious  serviceability 
defects. 

Thus,  many  of  the  problems  which 
this  proposed  rule  seeks  to  address  al- 
ready have  remedies.  Indeed,  many 
States  have  Individual  inspection  laws. 
Because  of  the  $10,000  fine  Involved  In 
the  proposed  regulations,  it  would  appear 
that  a  dealer,  to  be  safe,  would  thorough- 
ly examine  automobiles  whether  or  not 
they  suspected  defects  in  any  of  the  52 
required  areas.  The  costs  of  such  inspec- 
tions, estimated  to  be  about  $150  per 
vehicle,  will  of  course  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Additionally,  great  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  Government  In  hiring  personnel 
in  the  FTC  to  screen  claimants  from 
Individuals  around  the  coimtry  and  to 
prosecute  their  cases  if  meritoiious. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  regula- 
tions of  this  nature,  if  required,  could 
be  conducted  more  economically  at  the 
State  level.  Nevertheless,  should  it  be 
determined  that  a  uniform  national  reg- 
ulation is  imperative,  a  matter  of  this 
magnitude  should  be  dealt  with  by 
Congress. 

Congress  has  the  ability  to  respon- 
sibly veto  this  proposed  regulation,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  consider  all  of  these  points  be- 
fore voting  on  this  matter.* 
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ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

recess    until    10   A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 
ON   TOMORROW 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  Is  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, to  extend  not  past  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION     OF    SENATOR    BENTSEN     ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  be  recognized  under  a 
special  order  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION    OP    CONFERENCE    REPORT — 
H.R.    4119 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
11  a.m..  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  bill  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONSIDERATION    OF    S.    951 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  farm  bill  conference  re- 
port, and  no  earlier  than  12  noon  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  will  not  object,  that  is  the  unfinished 
business,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  par- 
enthetically that  under  this  order  a  vote 
on  cloture  would  occur  automatically  at 
1  o'clock  on  the  motion  previously  en- 
tered on  the  Johnston  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
olDjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  RESTRICTING  CLOTURE 
MOTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  successful 
cloture  motion  during  the  remainder  of 
the  97th  Congress,  1st  session,  not  be 
deemed  to  prevent  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  any  privileged  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Or  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  confine  that 
to  the  continuing  resolution  at  this 
point,  the  continuing  resolution  and  the 
adjournment  resolution  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
revise  my  request  so  that  it  only  concerns 
the  consideration  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  adjournment  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  to  broad- 
en that  to  include  conference  reports. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  I  add  that — 
conference  reports.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  making  appropria- 
tions for  agencies  and  departments  of 
Government  is  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  and  that  on  Thursday,  the  10th,  or 
at  any  time  thereafter,  the  majority 
leader,  after  consulting  with  the  minor- 
ity, be  authorized  to  proceed  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  on  tomorrow  it  would  possible, 
after  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  arrange  as  well  for  further 
consideration  of  remaining  appropria- 
tion bills  and  other  matters  that  may 
yet  be  dealt  with  in  this  session  of  the 
Senate. 

ORDER  RESTRICTING  USE  OF  CALL 
FOR  REGULAR  ORDER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  call 
for  regular  order  serve  to  take  down  the 
continuing  resolution,  a  conference  re- 
port, or  the  adjournment  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader,  and  I  thank  all  Senators. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations commencing  on  page  2  of  the 
Executive  Calendar  begirming  with  the 
judiciary,  and  that  we  specifically  set 
aside  at  this  moment  Calendar  Order  530, 
the  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
Wisconsin,  awaiting  a  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  be  confirmed  en  bloc,  and  that 
Members  who  wish  to  address  any  partic- 
ular nomination  may  have  their  state- 
ments submitted  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  set  aside  the 
Wisconsin  matter  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  norainatiCHis  considered  and  cmi- 
firmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

Ralph  K.  Winter.  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

Alvln  I.  Krenzler,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Israel  Leo  Qlasser,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

J.  Owen  Forrester,  of  a«orgia.  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia. 

S&m  A.  Crow,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 
Department  or  Justice 

John  Robert  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Hlnton  R.  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia. 

Robert  G.  Ulrlch.  of  Missouri,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

Byron  H.  Dunbar,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

Joe  B.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee. 

Christopher  K.  Barnes,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

Joseph  S.  Cage.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana. 

Gene  S.  Anderson,  of  Washington,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Washing- 
ton. 

David  A.  Paber.  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  West 
Virginia. 

Frederick  N.  Palk.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

John  W.  Roberts,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
mashal  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

Warren  D.  Stump,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa. 

Kenneth  L.  Pekarek,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

Robert  L.  Pavlak,  Sr.,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

Lee  Koury.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

Kenneth  B.  Muir.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota. 

John  R.  Kendall,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan. 

James  P.  Jonker.  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa. 

Wsdlace  L.  McLendon.  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida. 

William  I.  Berryhlll.  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

Wayne  D.  Beaman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia. 

statement  on  the  confirmation  of  gene  s. 
anderson.  of  washington  to  be  u.s.  at- 
torney fob  the  western  district  of  wash- 
INGTON 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  President  Reagan  has 
nominated,  and  the  Senate  has  confirmed 
today  Gene  Anderson  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Washington 
State. 

Gene  has  been  chief  deputy  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  the  King  County  (Seat- 
tle) prosecutors  office.  He  has  directed 
the  highly  effective  fraud  division  since 
its  inception  in  1972.  He  has  also  served 
as  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  the  Justice 
Department,  as  a  lawyer  with  the  Na- 
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Uonal  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  as  a 
captain  in  the  USAR  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps. 

Gene  is  a  brUliant  attorney,  a  dedi- 
cated and  tireless  pubUc  servant;  one 
who  has  the  proven  ability  to  handle  this 
new  task.  He  brings  expertise  to  this  po- 
sition which  will  greatly  benefit  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  thank  the  Senate  and  the  President 
who  have  seen  fit  to  appoint  Gene  Ander- 
son as  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Washington.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chair 
specifically  for  a  voice  vote  on  Calendar 
No.  556  and  all  other  nominations  I  have 
mentioned  on  pages  2.  3,  and  4  of  those 
confirmed  en  bloc  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest. We  have  set  aside  Calendar  No. 
530  temporarily. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  nomination  No.  556. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  Coskrey  Plowden, 
Jr..  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  confirmation  of 
Col.  William  C.  Plowden,  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  is  President  Reagan's 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment. 

The  nomination  of  Colonel  Plowden  is 
one  of  the  best  which  has  come  before 
the  Senate  and  I  know  of  no  man  who  is 
better  qualified  than  Colonel  Plowden  to 
perform  the  great  responsibilities  which 
confront  the  person  who  accepts  this 
position  of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Veterans'  Employment  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  administering  the 
Labor  Department  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  employment  needs  of 
our  country's  veterans.  In  these  times  of 
high  unemployment  among  veterans,  it 
is  especially  important  to  have  a  man  in 
this  position  who  is  familiar  with  the 
current  program  and  with  the  needs  of 
veterans.  As  State  director  of  the  vet- 
erans' employment  service  in  South 
Carolina,  Colonel  Plowden  has  developed 
an  expertise  in  these  programs.  His  ex- 
perience and  dedication  to  employment 
opportunities  for  all  veterans  will  make 
him  an  ideal  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor for  Veterans'  Employment. 

Mr.  President,  Colonel  Plowden  is  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  He  served  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  with  the  U.S.  Army 
and  continued  his  military  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  retiring  in  1965  as  a 
colonel. 

Colonel  Plowden  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  the  American  Legion 
and  has  served  in  many  local.  State,  and 
national  capacities  including  a  term  as 
South  Carolina  Department  Com- 
mander. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars,  and  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Colonel 
Plowden  will  be  an  excellent  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employment  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  him  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated Mr.  William  Plowden  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment. In  Mr.  Plowden,  the  President 
has  found  a  highly  qualified  individual 
to  oversee  a  vital  component  of  our  Na- 
tion's employment  and  training  program. 
The  mission  of  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  is  to  Insure  that  the  De- 
partment provides  effective  job  place- 
ment, counseling,  and  training  services  to 
veterans  and  other  eligible  persons 
through  existing  programs.  Many  of 
these  programs,  of  course,  InTolve  the 
direct  participation  of  State  agencies, 
veterans  organizations,  and  the  employ- 
er community.  A  decorated  veteran  him- 
self, Mr.  Plowden  will  be  able  to  relate 
to  all  sectors  quite  effectively.  He  Is  well 
known  and  respected  among  the  various 
veterans'  groups.  And  equally  important, 
he  has  served  as  State  director  of  veter- 
ans' employment  in  South  Carolina. 

I  think  we  all  must  recognize  that  Mr. 
Plowden  faces  a  tremendous  challenge. 
He  must  work  within  the  constraints  of 
a  modest  budget,  which  may  face  reduc- 
tions in  the  future.  Moreover,  our  econ- 
omy Is  undergoing  a  significant  change, 
with  unemployment  rising.  These  factors 
combine  to  make  the  Job  of  placing  and 
counseling  our  Nation's  veterans  more 
vital  and  perhaps,  at  times,  more  dlfB- 
cult.  Mr.  Plowden  is  up  to  the  task,  and 
we  certainly  stand  ready  to  give  him 
every  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Rie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. All  in  favor  will  say  aye.  Those 
opposed? 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  It.  The  ayes 
do  have  it. 

The  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  it  be 
in  order  to  reconsider  en  bloc  all  the 
nominations  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tions of  those  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  John  C.  Shabaz 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  C.  Shabaz,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin. 


JOHN    C.    SHABAZ    SHOt7U>    NOT    BE    CONraiMXD 
AS   PEDEKAL   OISTUCT   JUDGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  nomination  of  John  C.  Shabaz 
for  the  position  of  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I 
believe  Mr.  Shabaz  has  shown  compe- 
tence. Intelligence,  and  ability  as  a  Re- 
publican leader  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Assembly.  But,  In  my  view,  this  Is  not 
enough  to  qualify  him  for  the  Important 
position  of  Federal  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Wisconsin. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  reasons  why  I 
oppose  the  Shabaz  nomination. 

First.  Mr.  Shabaz  does  not  reside  in 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin.  He  is. 
instead,  a  resident  of  New  Berlin,  Wis., 
which  is  In  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  realize  that  it  is  not  a  requirement 
of  Federal  law  that  a  judicial  nominee 
live  in  the  district  of  his  or  her  appoint- 
ment. But,  as  Congressman  Kasten- 
HEiER  has  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Kasten,  "this  has  long  been  the 
tradition  in  Wisconsin." 

For  example,  all  the  current  Federal 
district  court  judges  in  Wisconsin  were 
appointed  from  the  same  districts  where 
they  sit  as  judges. 

Breaking  the  pattern  and  the  practice 
in  this  case  would  reflect  adversely  on 
all  the  outstanding  lawyers,  judges,  and 
law  professors  who  now  reside  in  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  legal  talent  in  the  west- 
em  district.  To  resort  to  an  outsider  for 
this  key  judicial  post  is  imwlse  and  un- 
warranted. 

I  should  point  out,  too.  that  the  last 
time  an  attempt  was  made  in  Wisconsin 
to  appoint  an  outsider  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict bench,  the  outcome  was  a  failure. 
"Residency"  was  a  signiflcant  issue  in 
the  unsuccessful  effort  to  appoint  She- 
boygan attorney  David  Rablnovltz  to  a 
western  district  Federal  judgeship  in  the 
1960's. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  there  has 
been  a  real  furor  in  the  western  district 
of  my  State  on  the  part  of  lawyers  and 
judges,  who  feel  deeply  insulted  at  the 
fact  that  none  of  them  was  considered 
well  enough  qualifled  to  be  appointed  to 
this  position  and  Mr.  Shabaz  was  ap- 
pointed instead.  This  district  includes 
some  of  the  most  eminent  judges  and 
lawyers  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  It  includes  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  it  includes  a  num- 
ber of  important  cities.  That  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  State  feels  very  much  put 
out  with  this  nomination. 

Second,  Mr.  Shabaz  has  no  judicial  ex- 
perience. In  my  view,  before  anyone — 
including  Mr.  Shabaz — is  considered  for 
an  appointment  to  the  Federal  bench, 
that  person  Ideally  should  have  some 
testing  as  a  judge.  Serving,  for  example, 
as  a  circuit  court  judge  in  Wisconsin 
would  provide  highly  desirable  experi- 
ence and  training  before  moving  up  to  a 
Federal  judgeship.  Again,  Mr.  Shabaz 
does  not  have  tiiat  background,  and, 
therefore,  fails  to  measure  up  to  that  im- 
portant standard. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  other  judges 
now  serving  have  not  had  judicial  experi- 


ence either,  but  they  have  been  attorneys 
general,  they  have  been  Governor  of  the 
State,  they  have  had  other  responsibili- 
ties that  have  given  them  very  broad 
experience,  or  they  have  had  a  very 
strong  experience  as  lawyers,  handling 
litigation  of  the  kind  that  would  come 
before  the  Federal  court. 

Third,  Mr.  Shabaz  does  not  have  other 
experience  that  is  sufficiently  relevant 
and  extensive  to  qualify  him  for  the  po- 
sition of  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  west- 
em  district. 

The  focus  of  Mr.  Shabaz'  career  as  a 
lawyer  has  been  a  "neighborhood  law 
practice."  What  does  this  involve?  It 
deals  primarily  with  the  issues  that  con- 
front ordinary  citizens  in  their  everyday 
lives.  I  have  in  mind,  for  instance,  pro- 
viding legal  assistance  in  probate  mat- 
ters, buying  or  selling  real  estate,  or  do- 
mestic relations. 

That  kind  of  law  practice  is  important, 
most  definitely,  Mr.  President.  Lawyers 
engaged  in  a  career  of  this  nature  are 
providing  valuable  service  to  people  who 
need  help  in  resolving  the  most  common 
legal  problems  facing  them  in  their  daily 
lives. 

But  this  kind  of  law  practice  typically 
involves  very  little  litigation  of  the  type 
that  one  must  rule  on  as  a  Federal  dis- 
trict judge. 

In  short,  the  nature  of  Mr.  Shabaz' 
law  practice,  while  filling  a  useful  func- 
tion in  society,  has  engaged  him  in  the 
type  of  cases  that  are  generally  remote 
from  those  that  would  come  before  him 
as  a  Federal  district  judge. 

Not  only  is  the  nature  of  Mr.  Shabaz' 
law  practice  substantially  unrelated  to 
the  kinds  of  cases  he  woiUd  have  to  rule 
on  as  a  Federal  judge,  but,  too,  the  simple 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Shabaz  has  devoted  rela- 
tively little  lime  to  even  that  practice. 

Mr.  Shabaz  graduated  from  law  school 
in  1957  and  then  spent  7  years  in  full- 
time  law  practice— again,  of  the  "neigh- 
borhood" variety.  In  1964,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly.  At  that 
point,  therefore,  he  became  a  part-time 
lawyer. 

In  1969.  Mr.  Shabaz  was  elected  to  the 
first  of  his  leadership  posts  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  he  has  continued  to  hold  leader- 
ship positions  ever  since.  Obviously,  this 
has  meant  even  less  available  time  for  his 
law  practice. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  main  arena  of 
Mr.  Shaban"  professional  career  has  been 
the  Wisconsin  State  legislature,  not  his 
law  office. 

By  his  own  choice,  Mr.  Shabaz  has 
pursued  a  career  primarily  in  politics,  not 
law. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  Senate's  attention  the  views  con- 
tained in  a  minority  report  subscribed 
to  by  7  members  of  the  15-member 
Federal  Judicial  Nominating  Commission 
for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  point 
out  that  Senator  Kasten  appointed  seven 
members  of  this  Commission,  I  ap- 
pointed three  members,  the  State  Bar  of 
Wisconsin  appointed  four  members,  and 
the  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  was  the 
other  member. 


The  Commission  was  established  in 
order  to: 

First,  assist  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  in  faithfully  fulfilling  their 
constitutional  and  statutory  obligation 
to  provide  advice  and  consent  to  the 
President  in  appointing  Federal  district 
judges  and  U.S.  attorneys; 

Second,  help  insure  that  qualified,  con- 
scientious, and  dedicated  individuals  be 
appointed  to  serve  the  public  in  these 
positions;  and 

Third,  protect  and  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  legal  proc- 
ess. 

The  Commission's  minority  report  was 
prepared  and  signed  by  the  four  Com- 
mission members  who  were  designated 
by  the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin.  My  three 
appointees  to  the  Commission  concurred 
in  and  signed  the  minority  report. 

The  minority  report  was  very  interest- 
ing. Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the 
minority  report  is  that  certain  Commis- 
sion members — namely,  those  appointed 
by  Senator  Kasten — did  not  adhere  to 
appropriate  procedures  during  the  selec- 
tion process,  and,  therefore,  to  quote  the 
report,  "such  actions  should  negate  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Shabaz." 

In  quoting  from  the  report,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  report  was  submitted 
on  a  confidential  basis  to  the  president 
of  the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  Senator 
Kasten,  and  myself.  But  it  was  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  full  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin press,  so  a  further  partial  reproduc- 
tion In  the  Record  in  no  way  violates 
that  initial  request  for  confidentiality. 
The  "leaking"  of  the  report  to  the  Wis- 
consin press,  I  should  make  clear,  was 
not  done  through  or  with  the  approval  or 
assistance  of  my  office. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  simply 
want  to  quote  two  key  passages  from  the 
minority  report. 

On  page  2,  the  position  of  the  minority 
report  is  set  forth  In  these  terms : 

The  position  of  this  Report  Is  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  selection  process  was,  In  this 
situation,  subverted  by  the  concerted  action 
of  seven  Commission  members,  the  Kasten 
appointees,  who  succeeded  in  turning  the 
result  of  the  Commission's  designation  Into 
a  political  spoils  system  benefitting  their 
pre-selected  candidate.  John  Shabaz. 

The  minority  report  then  goes  on  to 
detail  how  the  Kasten  appointees  went 
about  the  business  of  insuring  that  Mr. 
Shabaz  would  be  a  Commission  designee. 

Following  this  bill  of  particulars  about 
the  approach  utilized  by  the  Kasten  ap- 
pointees to  the  Commission,  the  minority 
report  reached  this  conclusion: 

In  that  the  tactics  and  preference  of  the 
Shabaz  bloc  were  determined  before  the  facts 
ascertained  by  the  Commission's  Investlga 
tlon  and  Interview  process  were  even  avail- 
able, these  members  made  a  farce  out  of  the 
function  of  the  Commission,  and  certainly 
Impugned  the  Integrity  of  its  results.  It  is 
the  position  of  this  Report  that  such  actions 
border  on  scandal  as  being  a  fraud  on  the 
selection  process.  Obviously,  such  actions 
should  negate  the  nomination  of  ib.  Shabaz, 
as  the  tactics  used  to  obtain  his  designation 
make  such  designation  a  sham.  Being  ap- 
prised of  these  facts,  it  should  be  clear  that 
neither  Senator  can  in  good  conscience  rely 
upon  the  Commission's  designation  of  Mr. 
Shabaz. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important, 


too,  that  I  share  with  my  colleagues  those 
portions  of  the  Commission's  minority 
report  dealing  with  Mr.  Shabaz'  qualifi- 
cations for  this  judgeship. 

On  page  2  of  the  report,  this  state- 
ment appears : 

Mr.  Shabaz  Is  far  less  qualified  than  all  of 
the  other  successful  candidates. 

And  on  page  5.  the  minority  report 
states: 

In  seeking  the  best  qualifled  candidatM 
the  Conunlsslon  Initially  agreed  that  exten- 
sive trial  experience  is  a  critical  factor.  It 
is  the  position  of  this  Report,  baaed  upon  the 
collective  experience  of  the  Commission's 
lawyer  members,  that  a  part  time  practi- 
tioner simply  cannot,  and  in  this  case  did 
not,  develop  the  skills,  experience  and  other 
qualifications  to  even  approach  a  favorable 
comparison  with  the  other  four  nominees. 

These  were  the  bar  association  mem- 
bers, Mr.  President,  all  lawyers,  who 
joined  with  the  people  I  appointed  who 
came  to  that  conclusion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons 
that  I  have  outlined  in  this  statement, 
I  strongly  oppose  the  nomination  of 
John  C.  Shabaz  for  the  position  of  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

Let  me  add  this  final  word.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  on 
this  nomination,  one  way  or  the  other, 
up  or  down.  The  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin is  a  heavily  overworked  Federal 
judicial  district,  so  we  need  additional 
help  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten). 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  nomination. 

President  Reagan  has  nominated  John 
Shabaz  to  fill  the  current  vacancy  in  the 
western  district  in  Wisconsin.  I  have 
known  and  respected  Mr.  Shabaz  for 
many  years.  We  served  together  in  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  and  I  have  care- 
fully watched  his  contribution  to  State 
govemment  in  Wisconsin  and  the  out- 
standing public  service  he  has  provided. 
Mr.  Shabaz  attended  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Marquette  University. 
He  practiced  law  full  time  and  then  was 
elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly 
in  1964  and  has  served  as  minority  lead- 
er since  1973.  He  has  had  a  significant 
hand  in  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation emerging  from  Wisconsin's  legis- 
lature during  the  last  decade. 

Wisconsin  legislators  serve  on  a  part- 
time  basis  and  Mr.  Shabaz  has  main- 
tained an  active  general  law  practice — 
including  a  good  deal  of  trial  work. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Shabaz  has  been 
thoroughly  exposed  to  not  only  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law.  but  also  to  the 
formulation  of  the  law.  He  is  an  articu- 
late lawyer  and  legislator  and  I  know 
he  will  perform  most  effectively  on  the 
bench.  He  is  am  individual  of  high  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Shabaz  has  not  only  been  recom- 
mended by  Republican  Party  officials  in 
Wisconsin,  but  it  also  is  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  Republicans  in  our  con- 
gressional delegation.  He  has  the  support 
of  Wisconsin  Gov.  Lee  Dreyfus  as  well 
as  every  Republican  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Assembly  and  all  but  one  Republl- 
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can  in  the  State  Senate.  But  praise  for 
the  Shabaz  nomination  has  not  been 
limited  to  just  Republicans. 

The  Democratic  speaker  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Assembly,  the  deputy 
speaker,  and  the  Democratic  majority 
floor  leader  have  all  spoken  out  favor- 
ably on  Mr.  Shabaz'  bshall.  Many  sitting 
circuit  judges  in  Wisconsin  liave  written 
to  me  and  to  the  President  in  support  of 
Mr.  Shabaz.  Again,  the  support  has  been 
bipartisan.  The  judges  have  included  a 
former  Democratic  district  attorney 
from  Milwaukee  and  a  former  Demo- 
cratic legislator  and  assembly  floor 
leader. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning John  Shabaz*  nomination. 

Mr.  Shabaz,  if  confirmed,  will  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  western  district  in  Wis- 
consin— that  is  in  Madison.  He  resides 
about  90  miles  away — closer  to  Milwau- 
kee. Although  it  is  true  that  most  often 
judges  are  selected  from  within  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  reside,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  statute  that  requires  an  appointee 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  where  the 
vacancy  exists. 

Also,  Mr.  Shabaz  has  been  spending 
several  days  a  week  in  Madison  as  a  leg- 
islator— doing  his  legislative  work — for 
more  than  15  years.  If  confirmed,  Mr. 
Shabaz  will  move  his  family  to  Madison 
where  he  has  a  home  purchase  pending. 

Mr.  Shabaz'  lack  of  experience  on  the 
bench  has  been  brought  into  question. 
Lower  court  experience  can  be  helpful, 
but  the  many  years  of  active  law  prac- 
tice, including  a  good  deal  of  trial 
work — as  well  as  his  extensive  legislative 
experience — have  more  than  adequately 
prepared  him  for  service  on  the  district 
court  bench.  The  individual  Mr.  Shabaz 
is  replacing  had  not  served  on  the  bench 
prior  to  appointment.  Of  the  five  Federal 
district  judges  who  currently  serve  in 
Wisconsin,  only  two  came  to  their  posi- 
tions having  been  a  judge  at  a  lower 
level. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Sha- 
baz's  law  practice  has  not  exposed  him 
to  the  type  of  litigation  that  would  ade- 
quately prepare  him  for  service  on  the 
Federal  bench.  That  is  not  the  case. 
Since  graduating  from  law  school  in 
1957,  Mr.  Shabaz  has  been  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  legal  work.  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  carefully  reviewed 
his  qualifications  and  its  standing  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  unanimously 
found  him  qualified  to  assume  this 
position. 

Wisconsin's  highest  ranking  jurist, 
Bruce  F.  Belfuss,  chief  justice  of  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  hsis  written 
the  Judiciary  Committee  concerning 
John  Shabaz's  judicial  temperament  and 
qualifications.  In  his  letter  he  says: 

It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  Mr.  Shabaz 
will  make  an  outstanding  federal  district 
Judge.  His  aotltude  and  experience  in  law, 
together  with  his  reputation  for  hard  work 
.  .  .  and  what  I  believe  to  be  a  good  tem- 
perament win  well  qualify  him  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
problems  with  the  Merit  Selection  Panel. 
The  panel  was  as^ed  to  forward  the 
names  of  the  five  "best  qualified"  can- 
didates. 


Evidently  what  happened  was  that 
panel  members  at  certain  points  in  the 
process  tended  to  vote  along  party  lines. 
The  selection  process  was  not  harmoni- 
ous and  considerable  confusion  did  re- 
sult. A  "minority  report"  was  submitted 
by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
selection  panel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  14  of  the 
15  panel  members  attended  the  session 
where  the  5  "best  qualified"  were  to 
be  selected.  As  they  went  through  the 
list  of  possible  nominees,  they  were  able 
to  get  a  majority  vote  on  only  two  can- 
didates. Three  other  candidates,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Shabaz,  I  am  told,  received  seven 
votes  each.  Because  of  the  impasse,  and 
because  of  the  need  to  send  forward  five 
names,  the  panel,  by  majority  vote, 
passed  a  motion  sending  forward  the 
names  of  two  individuals  who  received 
more  than  a  majority  and  three  who  re- 
ceived seven  votes  each. 

Frankly,  the  Merit  Selection  Panel  In 
this  case  did  not  work  very  well,  but  Mr. 
Shabaz  was  one  of  the  five  names  that 
was  submitted  to  us  from  the  merit  selec- 
tion group. 

John  Shabaz  brings  excellent  creden- 
tials to  the  Federal  bench.  He  will,  I 
believe,  be  an  outstanding  judge,  and  I 
respectfully  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  him  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


the  Senate  on  May  19,  1981:  and  therefore 
was  not  reported  by  May  15,  1981,  as  required 
by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 249,  waiving  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3484. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  249 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  resoect  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  3484.  the  Geonre  Washington  Commem- 
orative Coin  Act.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary 
to  permit  consideration  of  an  additional 
fiscal  year  1982  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  H.R.  3484.  Such 
waiver  Is  necessary  as  H.R.  3484  was  sent  to 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE COIN  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
389,  H.R.  3484,  the  George  Washington 
Commemorative  Coin  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  3484)  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  260tb  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Oeorge  Washington. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
364,  S.  1230,  the  Olympic  Coin  Act  of 
1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  1230)  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the 
following: 

SHORT   nTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981". 
puaposBS 
Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

( 1 )  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  commem- 
orative coins  to  honor  and  commemorate  the 
1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games;  and 

(2)  to  help  finance  those  games  euid  ama- 
teur athletics  without  the  use  of  tax  revenues 
In  recognition  of  the  Importance  and  national 
significance  of  the  Olympics  and  of  amateur 
athletics. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR    MINTING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  mint — 

( 1 )  not  more  than  25,000,000  copper-nickel 
clad  alloy  coins  with  a  face  value  of  one 
dollar,  a  total  weleht  of  22.68  grams,  and  a 
diameter  of  38.1  millimeters; 

(2)  not  more  than  22,400,000  silver  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  ten  dollars,  a  total 
weleht  of  26.73  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  38.1 
millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which 
shall  contain  926  parts  per  1,000  of  pure  snver 
and  76  parts  per  1.000  of  copper; 

(3)  not  more  than  2,400,000  gold  coins  with 


a  face  value  of  fifty  dollars,  a  total  weight 
of  4  18  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  18  mUll- 
me-ers  and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which 
shall  contain  900  parts  per  1.000  of  pure  gold, 
33  parts  per  1.000  of  silver,  and  70  parts  per 
1,000  of  copper;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  1,600.000  gold  golns  with 
a  face  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  a  total 
weight  of  8.36  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  21.6 
millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which 
shall  contain  900  parts  per  1,000  of  pure  gold, 
30  parts  per  1.000  of  silver,  and  70  parts  per 
1.000  of  copper. 

(b)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  an  aggregate  face  value 
which  Is  not  more  than  $425,000,000. 

(c)  The  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
bear — 

(1 )  a  designation  of  the  face  value  of  the 

coin; 

(2)  an  Inscription  of  the  year,  the  coin 
was  minted  or  Issued;  and 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  words  "Ltbeftt", 
"In  Ood  We  Trust  ",  "Untted  States  of 
AMERICA",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(d)  The  designs  of  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  In  consultation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  and 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  Olympics,  United 
States  participation  In  the  Olympics,  United 
States  athletes,  and  other  symbols  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  All  coins 
minted  under  this  Act  shall  have  a  common 
reverse  design, 

(e)  All  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shaU 
be  legal  tender  for  all  charges,  debts,  and 
taxes. 

(f  I  No  coins  shall  be  minted  or  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  after  December  31.  1984 
minting  specifications 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  one  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  in  a  single 
design  and  shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated 
quality. 

( 2 )  The  ten  doUw  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  issued  In  four  series  for  each 
series  and  shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated 
and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  fifty  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  four  series  with  a 
different  design  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of 
brllUant-unclrculated  and  proof  quaUtles. 

(4)  The  one  hundred  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  issued  In  four  series 
with  a  different  design  for  each  series  and 
shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

( b » ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  sliver  for  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  existing  law. 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Amendments  of  1970  (31  U.8.C.  391 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

sale  and  delivert 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  delivered  as  requested  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
'  for  distribution  and  sale  to  the  public  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Implemen- 
tation agreement  provided  for  by  section  8 
of  this  Act. 

(b  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  one  dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  not  later  than  January 
1.  1984.  The  Secretary  of  ttoe  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  four  series  of  ten.  fifty. 
and  one  hundred  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  not  later  than  July  1.  1982.  for  the 
first  series  of  each  such  coin:  not  later  than 
January  1.  1983,  for  the  second  series  of  each 
such  coin;  not  later  than  July  1,  1983,  for 
the  third  series  of  each  such  coin;  and  not 
later  than  January  1,  1984,  for  the  fourth 
series  of  each  such  coin. 

PRICE 

8«c.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
furnish  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  to 


the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Oom- 
mlttee  at  a  price  agreed  to  pursuant  to  the 
implemenutlon  agreement  provided  for  by 
section  8  of  this  Act,  which  price  shall  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(1)  the  face  value  of  such  coins;  or 

(2)  the  amount  calculated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  include  all  cosu  of 
manufacture,  plus  a  surcharge  of  16  per 
centum  of  such  costs  of  manufacture; 
except  that  the  cost  of  the  gold  and  silver 
used  in  minting  the  coins  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  surcharge.  Amounte 
received  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

FROCEIDB 

Sic.  7.  All  of  the  proceeds  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
from  the  commercial  sale  of  the  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  staging  and  promoting  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and  assisting 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and 
amateur  athletics. 

IMPLEMENTATION  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d),  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  without  regard  to  otherwtoe 
applicable  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  which 
shall  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  which  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  agreement  on — 

( 1 )  the  amounts  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments 
for  the  coins; 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted,  and  schedules  and  other  provisions 
for  the  delivery  of  the  coins; 

(4)  the  design  of  the  coins; 
(6)  the  quaUty  and  tolerance  of  the  coins; 

(6)  the  proportions  of  proof  and  brilliant- 
uncirculated  ten,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  dol- 
lar coins;  and 

(7)  the  guidelines  which  shall  govern  the 
arrangements  between  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  and  the  organiza- 
tion chosen  by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  to  be  responsible  for 
the  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  coins, 
which  guidelines  shall  provide  for  (A)  projjer 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  coins;  (B) 
accurate  and  otherwise  appropriate  adver- 
tising materials  to  be  used  In  promoting  the 
coins;  and  (C)  wholesale  and  retail  price 
ranges  of  the  coins. 

(b)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  CoOimlttee  shall  ensure  that 
the  minting  of  coins  authorized  by  this  Act 
shaU  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  be  concluded 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  If  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
and  m  the  best  mterests  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  implemen- 
tation agreement  and  cease  minting  and 
delivery  of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act. 
upon  the  occurrence  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing events: 

(1)  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  materially  breaches  the  terms  of 
the  Implementation  agreement,  or 

(2)  any  person  or  organization  which  en- 
ters into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
providing  for  the  marketing  or  distribution 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  materi- 
ally breaches  the  terms  of  such  contract  or 
agreement. 


Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  disburse 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  cut  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  trust  fund  which  shall  b*'  sub- 
ject to  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Permanent 
Appropriations  Repeal  Act.  as  amended  '31 
U.S.C.  725s).  to  be  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Any  sums  advanced  pursuant  u)  this 
section  shaU  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee is  required  to  pay  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

REPORTS  AND  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  reports  quarterly  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  coins  authorized  hereunder  ae  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  advisable. 

(b)  Funds  received  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee only  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  exam- 
ine all  books,  records,  documents,  and  other 
data  relating  to  the  use  of  coins  or  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  of  ( 1 ) 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, (2)  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  (3)  any  person  or  organization 
with  which  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  enters  into  a  contract  for 
the  marketing  or  distrlbuticm  of  coins  mint- 
ed under  this  Act. 

COLO  MEDALLION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  11.  Section  406  of  the  American  Arts 
Gold  Medallion  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for 
bulk  sales  of  gold  medallions  struck  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  to  be  made  to  the 
general  public  and  to  dealers  through  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and.  If  appro- 
priate, the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  the  commercial  banking  system. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  such  bulk  sales  at 
a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
handling  costs  of  such  sales.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Garn>  . 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    774 

Mr  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
substitute  amendment  at  the  desk  to 
S.  1230,  a  bill  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  mint  special 
coins  commemorating  the  1984  Olympic 
games  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
These  amendments  are  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Cranston  and  Heinz.  I  call  up 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
774. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981". 
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PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 
( 1 )   to  provide  for  the  minting  of  commem- 
orative coins  to  honor  and  commemorate  the 
1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games;  and 

(2 1  to  help  flncnce  those  games  and 
amateur  athletics  without  the  use  of  tax 
revenues  in  recognition  of  the  Importance 
and  national  slgnlCcance  of  the  Olympics 
and  of  amateur  athletics. 

AUTHOalZATlON    FOR    MINTINC 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  mint — 

(1)  not  more  than  25.000.000  copper-nickel 
clad  alloy  coins  with  a  face  value  of  one 
dollar,  a  total  weight  of  22.68  grams,  and  a 
diameter  of  38.1  millimeters; 

(2)  not  more  than  22.400.000  silver  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  ten  dollars,  a  total 
weight  of  33.625  grams,  and  a  diameter  of 
38.1  millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy 
which  shall  contain  925  parts  per  1.000  of 
pure  sliver  and  75  parts  per  1 .000  of  copper; 

(3)  not  more  than  2.400.000  gold  coins  with 
a  face  value  of  fifty  dollars,  a  total  weight 
of  4.937  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  19.0  milli- 
meters and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which  shall 
contain  900  parts  per  1.000  of  pure  gold,  and 
100  parts  per  1.000  of  silver  and  copper  In 
such  proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and 

(4)  not  more  than  1.600.000  gold  coins  with 
a  face  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  a  total 
weight  of  9.874  grams,  and  a  diameter  of 
23.00  millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy 
which  shall  contain  900  parts  per  1.000  of 
pure  gold,  and  100  parts  per  1.000  of  silver 
and  copper  In  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  have  an  aggregate  face 
value  which  U  not  more  than  t425.000.000. 

(c)  The  coins  authorized  by. this  Act  shall 
bear — 

( 1 )  a  designation  of  the  face  value  of  the 
coin; 

(2)  an  Inscription  of  the  year  the  coin 
was  minted  or  issued;  and 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  words  "libertt", 

"IN  COD  WE  TRUST".   "UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA",   and    "E    PLURtBUB   UNUM". 

(d)  The  designs  of  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  emblematic  of  the 
Olympics.  United  States  participation  In  the 
Olympics.  United  Sta/tes  athletes,  and  other 
symbols  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  All  coins  minted  under  this  Act  shall 
have  a  common  reverse  design. 

(e)  All  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  legal  tender  for  all  charges,  debts,  and 
taxes. 

(f)  No  coins  shall  be  mlntted  or  Issued  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act  after  December  31.  1984. 

MINTINC   SPECIFICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  1 1 1  The  one  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  In  a  single 
design  and  shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated 
quality. 

(2)  The  ten  dollar  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  Issued  In  four  series  with  four 
designs  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of  brll- 
llant-unclrculaited  and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  fifty  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  Issued  In  four  .serlos  with 
a  different  design  for  each  series  and  shall 
be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof  quali- 
ties. 

(4)  The  one  hundred  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  issued  In  four  series 
with  a  different  design  for  each  series  and 
shall  be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
redtice  the  number  of  designs  for  each  series 
of  coins  specified  In  subsection  (a)  If  such 
reduction  will  not  reduce — 


( 1 )  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the  Loe 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Conunltte«  of 
the  sale  of  such  coins,  and 

(2)  below  (50.000.000  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  sale  guaranteed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee: 

except  that  this  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  If  the  coins  are  marketed  pursuant  to 
the  existing  marketing  agreement,  as  de- 
fined In  section  8(a),  If  the  existing  market- 
ing agreement  has  not  been  modified  pur- 
suant to  section  8(e). 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Ttcasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  silver  for  ther  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  existing  law. 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Bank  HohUng  Com- 
pany Amendments  of  1970  (31  VSC.  39il 
note)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

SALE  AND   DELIVBIT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  Shall  be  delivered  as  requested  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  distribution  and  sale  to  the  public 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Imple- 
mentation agreement  provided  for  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  shall 
begin  dtilvery  of  the  one  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  not  later  than  January  1. 
1984.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  four  series  of  ten.  fifty, 
and  one  hundred  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  not  later  than  July  1,  1982,  for  the 
first  series  of  each  such  coin;  not  later  than 
Janiuary  1.  1983.  for  the  second  series  of 
each  such  coin;  not  later  than  July  1,  1983. 
for  the  third  series  of  each  such  coin;  and 
not  later  than  January  1,  1984,  for  the  fourth 
series  of  each  such  coin. 

PRICK 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
furnish  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee at  a  price  a^eed  to  puisuanit  to  the 
Implementation  agreement  provided  for  by 
section  9  of  this  Act.  which  price  shall  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of — 

( 1 )  the  face  value  plus  manufacturing  and 
engraving  costs;  or 

(2)  the  market  price  of  the  metal  plus 
strip  and  blank  fabrication  charges,  plus 
manufacturing  and  engraving  costs,  includ- 
ing a  15  per  centum  surcharge. 

The  cost  of  metals  and  strip  and  blank  fab- 
rication charges  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  sur- 
charge. Amounts  received  pursuant  to  this 
secUon  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
after  reimbursements  have  been  made  for 
the  Mint's  appropriation  and  bullion  fund 
costs. 

PROCEEDS 

Sec.  7.  All  of  the  proceeds  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
from  the  commercial  sale  of  the  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  staging  and  promoting  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and  assisting 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and 
amateur  athletics. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "coins"  shall  mean  all  the 
coins  minted  under  this  Act: 

(2)  the  term  "marketing  organization" 
shall  mean  a  firm  or  Joint  venture  which 
proposes  to  purchase  coins  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and 
resell  such  coins  to  the  public; 

(3)  the  term  "marketing  agreement"  shall 
mean  a  contract  for  the  marketing  of  coins; 

(4)  the  term  "existing  marketing  agree- 
ment" shall  mean  a  marketing  agreement 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  and  a  marketing  organization 
which  is  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  and 

(5)  the   term   "existing   marketing  orga- 


nization" shall  mean  the  marketing  orga- 
nization which  is  a  party  to  the  existing  mar- 
keting agreement. 

(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  shall  invite, 
in  accordance  with  procedures  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  proposals  from 
marketing  organizations  for  an  exclusive, 
worldwide  marketing  agreement. 

(c)  Within  45  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  shall  ( 1 )  consider  all  pro- 
posals received  from  marketing  organizations 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
(2)  compare  such  proposals  to  the  existing 
marketing  agreement,  and  (3)  initially  se- 
lect, subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  a  marketing  organization 
(which  may  be  the  existing  marketing  orga- 
nization under  its  existing  marketing  agree- 
ment) for  the  marketing  of  the  coins. 

(d)  In  selecting  a  marketing  organization 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shall  select  the  marketing  or- 
ganization which  offers  the  most  favorable 
terms  for  the  marketing  of  the  coins,  con- 
sidering factors  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  financial  resources  and  coin  mar- 
keting experience  of  the  marketing  organiza- 
tion; 

(2)  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  from 
sale  of  the  coins; 

(3)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing 
organizations  to  guarantee  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Coounittee  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  coins  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  (60.000.000; 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
marketing  of  the  coins.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to  (A)  proper  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  coins.  (B)  accurate  and  other- 
wise appropriate  advertising  materials  to  be 
used  In  promoting  the  coins;  and  (C)  whole- 
sale and  retail  price  ranges  of  the  coins;  and 

(5)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  provide  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizdng  Committee,  upon  ex- 
ecution and  delivery  of  a  marketing  agree- 
ment, a  sum  equal  to  the  advance  royalty 
fee  paid  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee  by  the  existing  market- 
ing organization,  the  amount  of  such  sum 
to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee. 

(e)  If  the  marketing  organization  initially 
selected  by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  is  not  the  existing  marketing 
organization,  then  such  existing  marketing 
organization  shall  have  not  more  than  10 
days  after  notice  of  such  initial  selection  to 
agree  to  modify  the  existing  marketing 
agreement.  If  within  such  10-day  period,  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee, 
in  consultatdon  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  concludes  that  the  existing  mar- 
keting agreement,  as  so  modified,  offers  terms 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee more  favorable  than  those  offered  by 
the  marketing  organization  initially  selected, 
then  the  existing  marketing  organization 
shall  be  selected  to  market  the  coins. 

(f)  No  provisions  of  law  of  the  United 
States  Government  governing  procurement 
or  public  contracts  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
selection  of  a  marketing  organization  under 
this  Act. 

IMPLEMENTATION      AGREEMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d),  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  without  regard  to  otherwise 
applicable  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  which 
shall  provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the 


purposes  of  this  Act  and  which  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  agreement  on— 

(1)  the  amounts  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments 

for  the  coins:  ,     .^  x* 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted,  and  schedules  and  other  provisions 
for  the  delivery  of  the  coins; 

(4)  the  design  of  the  coins; 

(5)  the  quality  and  tolerance  of  the  coins; 

and 

(61  the  proportions  of  proof  and  bril- 
liant-uncirculated ten,  fifty,  and  one  hun- 
dred dollar  coins. 

(b)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaatiry  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  shall  ensure  that  the 
minting  of  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  shall  be  concluded 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
not  enter  into  an  Implementation  agreement 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee has  made  lU  selection  of  a  marketing 
organization  piuvuant  to  section  8  hereof. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
and  lU  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  im- 
plementation agreement  and  cease  minting 
and  delivery  of  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act.  upon  the  occurrence  of  either  of  the 
following  events: 

(1)  the  Loe  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  materially  breaches  the  terms  of 
the  Implementation  agreement,  or 

(2)  any  person  or  organization  which  en- 
ters Into  a  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
providing  for  the  marketing  or  distribution 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  ma- 
terially breaches  the  terms  of  such  contract 
or  agrccmeiii.. 

FUNDING 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  disburse 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  trust  fund  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  and  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Perma- 
nent Appropriations  Repeal  Act,  as  amended 
(31  VS.C.  7268),  to  be  used  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  sums  advanced  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  Is  required  to  pay  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

REPORTS   AND   USX   OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  reports  quarterly  conoernlng  the  sale 
of  the  coins  authorized  hereunder  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  advisable. 

(b)  Funds  received  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee only  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data 
relating  to  the  use  of  coins  or  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  of  (1)  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Commit- 
tee. (2)  the  United  States  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, and  (3)  any  person  or  organization  with 
which  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  enters   into   a  contract  for  the 


marketing  or  distribution  of  coins  minted 
under  this  Act. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec  12.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  provision  of  law  of  the 
United  States  governing  procurement  or  pub- 
lic contracts. 

GOLD  MEDALLION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec  13.  Section  406  of  the  American  Arts 
Gold  Medallion  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for  sales 
of  gold  medallions  struck  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title  to  te  made  to  the  general 
public  through  dealers,  and  If  appropriate, 
through  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at  a 
reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
handling  costs  of  such  sales,  at  a  price  to  be 
d9termlned  by  the  Secretary". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  when 
S.  1230  was  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, several  provisions  were  modified  to 
accomodate  numerous  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  bill,  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  23  Members  of  the  Senate,  has 
been  awaiting  floor  action  to  provide 
representatives  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  with  additional 
time  to  reach  agreement  on  further 
amending  language  which  would  satisfy 
all  of  the  parties.  One  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  this  substitute  amendment 
closely  follows  a  proposal  presented  by 
Senator  Heinz  during  the  markup  of 
S.  1230,  and  which  he  withdrew,  reserv- 
ing his  right  to  offer  it  on  the  floor. 

The  substitute  amendment  proposed 
today  does  not  affect  the  essential  coin- 
age program  envisioned  in  the  legislation 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
They  do  provide,  however,  additional 
safeguards  sought  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  and  they  also  require  that 
bids  for  marketing  the  coins  be  reopened. 
Specifically,  one  modification  would 
allow  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  number 
of  designs  for  each  series  of  coins  if  there 
is  a  new  successful  bidder.  Another  re- 
quires new  bids  to  be  solicited  and  a  deci- 
sion made  as  the  most  suitable  organiza- 
tion to  market  the  coins,  and  criteria  are 
established  for  its  selection.  A  third 
change  relates  to  size  and  weight  of  the 
various  coins  which  meet  specifications 
of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  not 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  act  un- 
less he  is  satisfied  that  the  selection 
process  was  conducted  in  accordance 
with  these  criteria.  There  is  also  a  tech- 
nical change  to  clarify  the  price  paid  for 
the  coins  by  the  LAOOC  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated,  based  on  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  that 
enactment  of  S.  1230  would  result  in 
costs  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  of  $119 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $254  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $124  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  However,  these  costs 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  receipts 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee,  with  the  net  budget  im- 


pact of  the  legislation,  according  to  CBO, 
being  savings  of  $0.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  $1.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $0.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
the  Senators'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
S.  1230  does  not  authorize  the  enactment 
of  new  budget  authority  to  cover  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  Government.  The 
committes  intends  that  the  implemen- 
tation agreement  negotiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
require  that  the  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  provide  funds  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  minting  of  any  coins  com- 
memorating the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
games  in  advance  of  the  minting  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  substitute  amend- 
ment has  been  carefully  worked  out  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  rep- 
resents changes  that  the  Government 
believes  are  essential,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senate  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  assist  the  U.S.  Olympic  movement 
without  any  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payer's funds.  The  Olympic  Coin  Act  of 
1980.  S.  1230,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
effort  of  both  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  <  LAOOC »  and 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  <USOC)  by 
providing  a  continuing  source  of  funds 
to  train  Olympic  athletes  and  stage  the 
coming-Oljappic  games. 

J-wis  pleased  to  introduce  8.  1230  on 
May  20.  1981,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Jake  Gahn,  and  Senators 
Hayakawa.  Riegle,  Heinz,  Stevens. 
Laxalt.  and  Towkh.  Since  the  bill's  in- 
troduction. Senators  ScHirrrr,  Proxmiiie. 
Levin.    Leahy.    Chafee.    Hart.    Lugar. 

DURENBERGER,   JACKSON,   SiMPSOK.  KASSE- 

baum.  Inoxtye,  Hollings.  and  Cannon 
have  joined  as  cosponsors.  The  Banking 
Committee  held  hearings  on  S.  1230  on 
Tuesday.  July  14,  and  the  bill  was  unani- 
ously  reported  to  the  full  Senate  on 
October  30.  1981. 

S.  1230  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  commemorative 
of  the  1984  summer  Olympic  games  to 
be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  which  will  be  in 
charge  of  marketing  the  coins  worldwide. 
:^hrough  its  agents. 

The  bill  requires  the  minting  of  up  to 
25  million  $1  coins.  22.4  million  $10  silver 
coins.  2.4  million  $50  gold  coins,  and  1.6 
million  $100  gold  coins.  However,  the 
coins  issued  would  not  have  an  aggre- 
gate face  value  greater  than  $425  mil- 
lion. The  coins  would  be  legal  tender  and 
mtist  comply  with  all  appropriate  Fed- 
eral statutes  governing  U.S.  currencv. 

The  legislation  allows  the  LAOOC  to 
select  the  coin  maiiceters  as  its  agents 
for  the  coin  program.  This  group  will 
have  control  over  most  aspects  of  the 
marketing  program  for  the  Olympic 
coins.  However,  the  Federal  Government 
will  maintain  significant  control  over  the 
number,  design,  advertising,  sales  price, 
and  disbursement  of  these  coins. 

The  total  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
coins  will  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
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mittee.  The  LAOOC  will  pay  either  the 
face  value  of  the  coins  or  an  amount  cal- 
culated by  Treasury  to  include  all  manu- 
facturing costs,  plus  a  15-percent  sur- 
charge of  those  costs,  whichever  is 
greater.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfiBce's  cost  estimate  the  Federal 
Government  could  make  $3.2  million  by 
1984. 

S.  1230  has  been  significantly  altered 
since  it  was  first  introduced.  Several 
amendments  were  made  to  the  bill  in 
committee  to  incorporate  technical 
changes  suggested  by  Treasury,  to  limit 
the  scope  of  this  ambitious  program,  and 
to  insure  accountability  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  part  of  the  LAOOC 
and  its  marketers.  The  number  of  coins 
authorized  has  been  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  designs  has  been 
reduced  from  29  to  25. 

Senator  Garn  and  I  were  concerned 
about  the  accountability  of  the  LAOOC 
and  its  marketers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  must  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  LAOOC  to  carry  out 
the  marketing  of  the  Olympic  coins.  The 
Secretary  will  be  able  to  negotiate  in 
that  contract  such  terms  as  necessary, 
protecting  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also 
directed  to  promulgate  guidelines  gov- 
erning the  distribution,  advertising,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  price  ranges  of  the 
coins.  This,  along  with  the  authority  to 
negotiate  terms  in  the  contract  with  the 
LAOOC.  should  provide  the  Secretary 
with  significant  control  over  the  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  LAOOC  or  its  marketers  ma- 
terially breach  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
then  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the 
coin  program. 

In  order  to  determine  If  the  coin  pro- 
gram is  operating  smoothly  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
make  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  de- 
scribing the  progress  of  the  program. 
Likewise,  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  is  authorized  to  audit  the  books, 
records,  documents,  and  other  data  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  Olympic  coins  or 
funds  made  available  from  this  bill  to 
the  USOC,  the  LAOOC,  and  its  marketers 
and  distributors. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  an 
additional  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Garn  and  Heinz  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  U.S.  Treasury's  concern  that 
the  marketer's  had  been  selected  by  the 
LAOOC  prior  to  the  Senate  taking  up 
S.  1230.  This  amendment  allows  the 
LAOOC  to  ask  for  new  bids  from  pro- 
spective marketers.  It  must  designate 
who  the  marketer  will  be  within  45  davs 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  new  bids  should  be  submitted  as 
promptly  as  practicable  for  review  by 
the  LAOOC,  which  should  be  within  sev- 
eral weeks  after  enactment  of  S.  1230. 
The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  limit  the 
design  of  the  coins  if  a  marketer  is 
selected  that  does  not  propose  to  market 
a  multidesign  coin  program.  At  the  com- 
mittee, I  objected  to  an  amendment  simi- 
lar to  this  on  the  basis  that  the  bid  of  the 
present  marketers,  Lazard-Freres.  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  and  the  Franklin  mint 
would  be  prejudiced.  This  amendment 


cures  my  concern  about  prejudice  be- 
cause the  existing  coin  group  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  bid  over  any  new  bids 
submitted. 

It  is  essential  that  we  pass  this  meas- 
ure before  the  Christmas  recess  or  the 
program  will  lose  the  first  issue  of  coins 
scheduled  for  delivery  not  later  than 
July  1.  1982.  thereby  seriously  endanger- 
ing the  financial  returns  to  the  LAOOC 
from  the  coin  program.  In  the  rush  to 
adjournment  I  implore  my  colleague  to 
cooperate  fully.  In  that  regard  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  about  100  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— including  the  entire  California 
delegation — are  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  after  this  is  passed  in 
the  Senate  that  our  friends  in  the  House 
will  expedite  consideration  of  the  bill  so 
that  the  President  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  it  this  year. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  package  of  amendments  to  S.  1230, 
the  Olympic  Coin  Act.  I  do  so  because  it 
is  my  belief  that  these  amendments  will 
correct  several  deficiencies  in  the  process 
by  which  the  exclusive  marketing  rights 
to  the  coins  have  been  awarded. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Olympics. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  endorsing  this 
proposal,  which  I  feel  makes  a  genuine 
effort  to  accommodate  those  of  us  who 
have  expressed  concern  over  the  bidding 
process  employed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Olympic  coin  pro- 
gram proposed  in  S.  1230,  is  intended  to 
generate  revenue  through  the  sale  of 
commemorative  coins  in  order  to  help  fi- 
nance the  1984  Olympic  games  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  bill  would  both  continue  the 
international  tradition  of  having  the 
Olympic  host  country  mint  and  sell 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  and  it 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
LAOOC  without  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

The  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  any  assistance  we  can 
provide.  The  Olympic  has  become  a 
unique  symbol  of  the  brotherhood  among 
nations  and  the  spirit  of  international 
camaraderie.  As  such,  the  1984  Olympiad 
will  be  a  national,  historic  occasion  which 
deserves  the  honor  of  being  the  first  event 
since  1952  for  which  a  commemorative 
coin  has  been  issued  in  our  country. 

The  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics  should 
have  a  coin  program  not  only  because  it 
provides  revenue  for  the  games,  but  also 
because  it  allows  the  people  of  the  D^iited 
States  and  throughout  the  world  to  sup- 
port the  Olympics  financially,  and  to  do 
so  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

During  the  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ings on  S.  1230,  a  number  of  questions 
arose  about  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
tracts for  marketing  and  distributing  the 
coins  were  bid  by  the  LAOOC.  Because  of 
these  uncertainties,  I  expressed  several 
concerns  about  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision in  S.  1230  to  insure  that  a  sufiB- 
ciently  competitive  bidding  process  was 
used  in  granting  the  exclusive  rights  to 
market  the  Olympic  coins. 

During  markup  of  S.  1230  in  the 
Banking  Committee,  I  therefore  intro- 
duced an  amendment  that  would  have 
established  basic  criteria  for  bidding  on 
the  marketing  and  distribution  functions 
of  the  Olympic  coin  program  in  order  to 


erase  any  doubts  about  whether  the 
process  for  granting  the  Olympic  coin 
contracts  was  competitive.  I  subsequently 
withdrew  this  amendment  from  further 
consideration  in  committee  so  that  the 
LAOOC  would  have  a  chance  to  respond 
to  questions  I  raised  over  the  process  they 
used  to  bid  the  coin  program. 

Most  of  the  substance  of  my  original 
amendment  has  been  included  in  the 
package  of  amendments  now  before  lis. 
The  amendment  will  meet  my  goal  of 
establishing  a  precise  method  for  bidding 
on  the  marketing  and  distribution  func- 
tions of  the  proposed  coin  program.  It 
will  require  the  LAOOC  to  rebid  the  coin 
contract  while  preserving  the  right  of  the 
coin  group  now  slated  to  market  the 
coins  to  match  the  best  offer  made.  Fur- 
thermore, the  amendment  stipulates  that 
the  LAOOC  must  invite  proposals  from 
marketing  organizations  in  accordance 
with  procedures  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  This  will  insure 
that  all  interested  parties  are  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  LAOOC. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  cer- 
tain guidelines  which  must  be  followed 
by  the  LAOOC  in  selecting  the  best  bid. 
These  guidelines  will  insure  that  a  ca- 
pable organization  is  chosen — one  that 
has  the  financial  resources  to  undertake 
such  a  substantial  project,  the  reputa- 
tion for  reliability,  the  confidence  of  our 
Federal  Government,  and  the  ability  to 
provide  a  lucrative  return  to  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Olympics. 

Mr.  President,  these  protections  are 
vital  to  operating  a  successful  program. 
The  LAOOC  is  ultimately  to  be  respon- 
sible, both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
for  the  sale  of  nothing  less  than  U.S. 
legal  tender,  in  the  form  of  coins.  This  is 
an  enormous  responsibility  and  at  stake 
are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  LAOOC.  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  coin  group  selected 
to  market  the  coins.  As  the  proposed 
Olympic  coins  will  be  U.S.  currency.  Con- 
gress has  an  affirmative  obligation  to  in- 
sure that  anv  monopoly  to  market  these 
special  issues  Is  granted  fairly  and 
openly. 

Mr.  President,  this  package  of  amend- 
ments is  supported  by  both  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Committee.  These  two  groups  have 
worked  diligently  to  strike  a  compromise 
which  is  acceptable  to  both  their  organi- 
zations and  the  bill's  congressional  sup- 
porters. They  are  to  be  commended  for 
an  effective  agreement  that  embodies  the 
principal  modifications  needed  to  make 
the  proposed  coin  program  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  the  other  amend- 
ments in  the  package  as  they  are  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  forging  an  agreement 
between  various  opinions  about  the  best 
method  for  raising  revenues  for  the 
Olympics.  It  is  my  expectation  that  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
Olympic  coin  program  will  prove  to  be  a 
credit  to  the  Olympics,  a  significant  fi- 
nancial boost  to  the  LAOOC,  and  a  pleas- 
ant reflection  on  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981.  When  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  hosts  the  Olympics  in  1984 
it  will  be  a  great  honor  for  all  Americans. 


The  United  States  will  become  the  first 
country  to  host  the  Summer  Olympic 
Games  three  times — two  of  which  have 
been  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Olympics  can  provide  many  bene- 
fits to  the  city  and  its  residents  through 
the  increased  tax  revenues  and  product 
sales.  However,  we  have  learned  from  the 
experience  of  others— namely.  Montreal 
and  Lake  Placid— that  debts  incurred  by 
the  Olympic  Games  can  be  staggering. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  pleased,  as  were 
many  Los  Angeles  citizens,  that  the  con- 
tract with  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  was  signed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  not 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Liability  will  rest 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organiz- 
ing Committee  and  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  and  thereby  insulate  Ix)s  An- 
geles from  any  debt. 

As  I  have  said,  the  cost  of  putting  on  a 
successful  Olympics  will  be  very  high. 
For  example,  the  Montreal  games,  the 
last  summer  games,  cost  over  $1  billion. 
The  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympics  could, 
however,  become  the  most  expensive  if 
only  because  of  infiation. 

This  bill  is  sorely  needed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
and  amateur  athletes  throughout  the 
country  as  a  source  of  income.  The  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
has  refrained  from  asking  for  Govern- 
ment funds  and  will  not  receive  any. 
These  games  will  be  the  first  in  history 
which  do  not  receive  direct  or  indirect 
Government  financing.  But.  currently, 
the  only  sources  of  income  for  the  games 
are  from  granting  licenses  and  mer- 
chandising rights  to  the  emblem  of  the 
Olympics,  the  sale  of  broadcast  rights, 
and  the  sale  of  admission  tickets  to  the 
events. 

The  organizing  committee  has  worked 
hard  to  minimize  costs  and  insure  that 
these  games  do  not  become  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  history.  They  are  using  exist- 
ing facilities  instead  of  constructing  new 
ones,  and  are  eliminating  waste  and  un- 
necessary expenses  in  other  areas.  But 
lowering  costs  to  reach  current  income 
levels  will  eventually  harm  the  final 
quality  of  the  games. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  burdened  with  the  re- 
sponsibUity  for  lack  of  sufficient  funding 
or  possible  debt  any  more  than  the  Los 
Angeles  taxpayer.  But  the  organizing 
committee  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee need  our  help  to  Insure  they  will 
be  able  to  present  the  best  possible  Olym- 
pics to  the  world.  The  Olympic  Coin  Act 
will  enable  us  to  aid  in  this  endeavtw 
without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  Organizing  Committee  to 
mint  legal  tender  commemorative  coins 
which  will  then  be  bought  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  coin  designs  will  honor  the 
Olympics  and  its  athletes,  and  will  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  the  organizing  committee. 
They  will  then  be  sold  to  the  committee 
at  a  price  which  will  provide  a  profit  to 
the  Treasury. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  no  appropria- 
tions are  required,  the  organizing  com- 
mittee will  advance  the  cost  of  the  re- 
quired metals  and  the  cost  of  production 
to  the  Treasury. 


The  coins  will  then  be  sold  worldwide 
by  the  organizing  committee  at  prices 
substantially  above  face  vaJue.  There- 
fore, it  is  unlikely  the  coins  will  be  circu- 
lated as  currency. 

The  assets  obtained  from  the  coin  sales 
would  be  a  significant  source  of  revenue 
for  the  organizing  committee,  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  U.S.  amateur 
athletics.  The  revenues  will  be  shared  by 
the  two  committees  and  will  be  used  to 
put  on  and  promote  the  1984  simimer 
games  and  to  prepare  our  athletes.  Any 
surplus  would  then  be  used  by  the  USOC 
and  other  amateur  sports  organizations. 

Since  1964  every  country  hosting  the 
summer  Olympic  games  has  issued  com- 
memorative coins.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  the  United  States  to  discon- 
tinue this  traditiwi.  The  coin  program 
will  not  only  commemorate  the  games 
and  show  the  pride  of  the  United  States 
in  being  selected  to  host  the  games  again, 
but  it  will  also  provide  badly  needed 
funding  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  the  U.S.  01ynu)lc 
Committee,  and  amaXeur  athletes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  1984  summer  Olympics  and 
our  athletes  deserve  our  strong  support 
and  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  am«idment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  774)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1230 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TITIX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981  ". 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  honor  and  commemorate 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games:  and 

(2)  to  help  finance  those  games  and  ama- 
teur athletics  without  the  use  of  tax  reve- 
nues In  recognition  of  the  Importance  and 
national  significance  of  the  Olympics  and 
of  amateur  athletics. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MINTING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  mint — 

( 1 )  not  more  than  26,000,000  copper-nickel 
clad  alloy  coins  with  a  face  value  of  one 
dollar,  a  total  weight  of  22.68  grams,  and  a 
diameter  of  38.1  mlUlmeters; 

(2)  not  more  than  22.400.000  sliver  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  ten  dollars,  a  total 
weight  of  33.625  grams,  and  a  diameter  of 
38.1  millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy 
which  shall  contain  926  parts  per  1.000  of 
pure  sliver  and  75  parts  per  1.000  of  copper. 

(3)  not  more  than  2.400,000  gold  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  fifty  dollars,  a  total 
weight  of  4.937  grams,  and  a  diameter  of 
19.0  millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy 
which  shall  contain  900  parts  per  1.000  of 
pure  gold,  and  100  parts  per  1,000  of  silver 
and  copper  In  such  proportions  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and 


(4)  not  more  than  1.600.000  gold  coins 
-vlth  a  face  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  a 
total  weight  of  9.874  grams,  and  a  diameter 
of  23.00  millimeters  and  consisting  of  an 
alloy  which  shall  contain  900  parts  per  1.000 
of  pure  gold,  and  100  parts  per  l.COO  of  silver 
and  copper  In  such  proportions  as  shall  b2 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  coins  minted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  have  an  aggregate  face 
value  whiCh  is  not  more  than  •125.000.000. 

(c)  The  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
bear — 

( 1 )  a  designation  of  the  face  value  of  the 
coin; 

(2)  an  inscrlpticn  of  the  year  the  coin 
was  minted  or  issued;  and 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  words  "LIBER- 
TY". "IN  GOD  WE  TRUST".  "UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA",  and  "E  PLURIBLB 
UNUM". 

(d)  The  designs  of  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  consultation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  and 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  Olympics.  United 
States  participation  In  the  Olympics,  United 
States  athletes,  and  other  symbols  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  All  coins 
minted  under  this  Act  shall  have  a  common 
reverse  design. 

(e)  All  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  legal  tender  for  all  charges,  debts,  and 
taxes. 

(f )  No  coins  shall  be  minted  or  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  after  December  31.  1984. 

'minting  SPECirXCATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  one  dollar  coins  au' 
thorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  In  a 
single  design  and  shall  be  of  brlUlant — un- 
circulated quality. 

(2)  The  ten  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  Issued  m  four  series  with 
four  designs  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of 
brilliant — uncirculated  and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  fifty  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  four  series  with 
a  different  design  for  each  series  and  shall 
be  of  brilliant — uncirculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

(4)  The  one  hundred  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  four  series 
with  a  different  design  for  each  series  and 
shall  be  of  brilliant — uncirculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
reduce  the  number  of  designs  for  each  series 
of  coins  specified  In  subsection  (ai  if  such 
reduction   wlU    not   reduce — 

(1)  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  sale  of  such  coins,  and 

(2)  below  $50,000,000  the  net  proceeds  of 
such  sale  guaranteed  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee; 

except  that  this  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply  If  the  coins  are  marketed  pursuant  to 
the  existing  marketing  agreement,  as  defined 
In  section  8(a).  If  the  existing  marketing 
agreement  has  not  been  modified  pursuant 
to  section  8(e). 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  ths  Treasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  sliver  for  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  existing  law. 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany AmendmenU  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  391 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

SALE  AND  DELIVEKT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  coins  minted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  delivered  as  reauested  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee for  distribution  and  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  im- 
plementation aereement  provided  for  by 
section  9  of  this  Act. 

( b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be- 
gin delivery  of  the  one  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  not  later  than  January  I. 
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1084.  The  Secretary  of  the  TreMury  shall  be- 
gin delivery  of  the  four  aertes  of  ten,  fifty, 
and  one  hundred  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  not  later  than  July  1,  1982,  for  the 
first  series  of  each  such  coin;  not  later  than 
January  1,  1983,  for  the  second  series  of  each 
such  coin;  not  later  than  July  1,  1983,  for 
the  third  series  of  each  such  coin;  and  not 
later  than  January  1.  1884,  for  the  fourth 
series  of  each  such  coin. 

PUCK 

Sic.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
furnish  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee at  a  price  agreed  to  pursuant  to  the 
Implementation  agreement  provided  for  by 
secUon  9  of  this  Act,  which  price  shsJl  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of — 

( 1 )  the  face  value  plus  manufacturing  and 
engraving  costs;  or 

(2)  the  market  price  of  the  metal  plus 
strip  and  blank  fabrication  charges,  plus 
manufacturing  and  engraving  costs.  Includ- 
ing a  15  per  centum  surcharge. 

The  coat  of  metals  and  strip  and  blank  fab- 
rication charges  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  sur- 
charge. Amounts  received  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury 
after  reimbursements  have  been  made  for 
the  Mint's  appropriation  and  bullion  fund 
costs. 

PaOCEEOS 

S«c.  7.  All  of  the  proceeds  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
from  the  conunerclal  sale  of  the  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  staging  and  promoting  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and  assisting  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee  and  ama- 
teur athletics. 

MUUCCriMO  ACKXXMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  As  used  in  this  secUon— 

(1)  the  term  "coins"  shall  mean  all  the 
coins  minted  under  this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "marketing  organization" 
shall  mean  a  firm  or  Joint  venture  which 
proposes  to  purchase  coins  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and 
resell  such  coins  to  the  public; 

(3)  the  tenn  "marketing  agreement"  shall 
mean  a  contract  for  the  marketing  of  coins; 

(4)  the  term  "existing  marketing  agree- 
ment" shall  mean  a  marketing  agreement 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  and  a  marketing  organization 
which  Is  In  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  the  term  "ezlsUng  marketing  organiza- 
tion" shall  mean  the  marketing  organiza- 
tion which  Is  a  party  to  the  existing  market- 
ing agreement. 

(b)  As  promptly  as  practicable  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  shall  Invite, 
in  accordance  with  procedures  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  proposals  from 
marketing  organizations  for  an  exclusive, 
worldwide  marketing  agreement. 

(c)  Within  45  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  shall  (1)  consider  all  pro- 
posals received  from  marketing  organizations 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
(2)  compare  such  proposals  to  the  existing 
marketing  agreement,  and  (3)  Initially  se- 
lect, subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section,  a  marketing  organization 
(which  may  be  the  existing  marketing  or- 
ganization under  its  existing  marketing 
agreement)  for  the  marketing  of  the  coins. 

(d)  In  selecting  a  marketing  organiza- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shall  select  the  market- 
ing organization  which  offers  the  most  favor- 
able terms  for  the  marketing  of  the  coins. 


considering  factors  Including,  but  not  lim- 
.ted  to,  the  following: 

(1)  the  financial  resources  and  coin  mar- 
keting experience  of  the  marketing  orga- 
nization; 

(2)  the  estimated  net  proceeds  to  the  Lioa 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  from 
sale  of  the  coins; 

(3)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganizations to  guarantee  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  $50,000,000; 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  coins,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  (A)  proper  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  coins,  (B)  accurate  and  otherwise 
appropriate  advertising  materials  to  be  used 
in  promoting  the  coins;  and  (C)  wholesale 
and  retail  price  ranges  of  the  coins;  and 

(5)  the  commitment  of  the  marketing  or- 
ganization to  provide  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  upon  execu- 
tion and  delivery  of  a  marketing;  agreement, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  advance  royalty  fee  paid 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee by  the  existing  marketing  organiza- 
tion, the  amount  of  such  sum  to  be  cMtifled 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee. 

(e)  If  the  marketing  organization  Initially 
selected  by  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  is  not  the  existing  marketing 
organization,  then  such  existing  marketing 
organization  shall  have  not  more  than  10 
days  after  notice  of  such  initial  selection  to 
agree  to  modify  the  existing  marketing  agree- 
ment. If  within  such  10-day  period,  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  concludes  that  the  existing  maiicet- 
Inf  agreement,  as  so  modified,  offers  terms 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee more  favorable  than  those  offered  by 
the  marketing  organization  initially  selected, 
then  the  existing  marketing  organization 
shall  be  selected  to  market  the  coins. 

(f)  No  provisions  of  law  of  the  United 
States  Government  governing  procurement 
or  public  contracts  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  selection  of  a  marketing  organization 
under  this  Act. 

IMPLEMENTATION   AGREEMENT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d),  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  without  regard  to  otherwise 
applicable  statutory  or  regulatory  reqtiire- 
ments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Olymolc  Organizing  Committee  which  shall 
provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  whlcih  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  agreement  on — 

(1)  the  amounts  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments 
for  the  coins; 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted,  and  schedules  and  other  provisions 
for  the  delivery  of  the  coins; 

(4)  the  design  of  the  coins; 

(5)  the  quality  and  tolerance  of  the  coins; 
and 

(6)  the  proportions  of  proof  and  brilliant- 
uncirculated  ten,  fifty,  and  one  hundred 
dollar  coins. 

(b)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Loe  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  shall  ensure  that  the 
minting  of  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
result  In  no  net  cost  to  the  United  States 
Oovemment. 

(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee  shall  be  con- 
cluded within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxxry  may  not 
enter  into  an  implementation  agreement 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee has  made  its  selection  of  a  marketing 
organization  pursuant  to  section  8  hereof. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  appropriate 
and  m  the  beet  Interests  of  the  United 
States  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  im- 
plementation agreement  and  cease  minting 
and  delivery  of  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act,  upon  the  occurrence  of  either  of  the 
following  events: 

(1)  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  materially  breaches  the  terms  of 
the  implementation  agreement,  or 

(2)  any  person  or  organization  which  en- 
ters into  a  c(xitract  or  agreement  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
providing  for  Uie  marketing  or  distribution 
of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  ma- 
terially breaches  the  terms  of  such  contract 
or  agreement. 

FTTKOINO 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Conunittee  and  disburse 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  trust  fund  which  shall  be 
subject  to  and  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Per- 
manent Appropriations  Repeal  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  7268),  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Any  sums  advanced  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orga- 
nizing Committee  is  required  to  pay  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

BEPOaTS  AND  OSB  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
such  reports  quarterly  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  coins  authorized  hereunder  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  advisable. 

(b)  Funds  received  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Conunittee  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee only  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  examine  all 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  data 
relating  to  the  use  of  coins  or  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Act  of  ( 1 )  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  (2) 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee,  and 
(3)  any  person  or  organization  with  which 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee enters  into  a  contract  for  the  mar- 
keting or  distribution  of  coins  minted  under 
this  Act. 

RELATION    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  12.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  be  sublect  to  any  provisions  of  law  of  the 
United  States  governing  procurement. 

GOLD    MEDALLION    ACT    AMENDMENT 

dEC.  13.  Section  406  of  the  American  Arts 
Gold  Medallion  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  No  later  than  00  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for  sales  of 
gold  medallions  struck  under  the  authority 
of  this  title  to  be  made  to  the  general  public 
through  dealers,  and  If  appropriate,  through 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  bulk  sales  at  a  reasonable 
discount  to  reflect  the  lower  handling  costs 
of  such  sales,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary.". 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  convening  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  10  &m. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  6:26  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  December  10.  1981,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  9,  1981: 

Department  or  Justice 
Stephen  S.  Trott,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  central  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Andrea  M.  Sheri- 
dan Ordln,  term  expired. 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  BegiUar  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 601(c)  (2)  and  624: 

To  be  ■permanent  major  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  Joseph  Hilsman,  500-30- 
3135,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

Tu  be  general 
Gen.    Robert    Morln    Shoemaker,    364-28- 
6085    (age  57),  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  9.  1981 : 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Ralph  Ball,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  for  a  term  expiring  March  31. 
1987. 

W.  Proctor  Scarboro,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  expiring  March  31.  1987. 

Department  or  Labor 

William  Coskrey  Plowden,  Jr.,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Judiciaet 

Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

John  C.  Shabaz,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Wisconsin. 

Alvin  I.  Krenzler.  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Israel  Leo  Glasser,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

J.  Owen  Forrester,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia. 

Sam  A.  Crow,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 
Department  or  Justice 

John  Robert  Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Hlnton  R.  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Rot>ert  G.  Ulrlch,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Byron  H.  Dunbar,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 


Joe  B.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Christopher  K.  Barnes,  of  Ohio,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Joseph  S.  Cage,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Gene  B'  Anderson,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

David  A.  Faber,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Frederick  N.  Falk,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Roberts,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Arizona  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Warren  D.  Stump,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Kenneth  L.  Pekarek.  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Robert  L.  Pavlak.  Sr.,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesou 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Lee  Koury.  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  Marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Missouri  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Kenneth  B.  Mulr.  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  R.  Kendall,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Michi- 
gan for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  P.  Jonker,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Wallace  L.  McLendon,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

William  I.  Berryhill,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Wayne  D.  Beaman.  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES— Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Bohl- 
mann.  president,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Missouri  Synod,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God, 
"whose  eyes  keep  watch  on  the  na- 
tions" (Psalm  67:  7),  help  us  to  heed 
your  promise:  "Blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord."  (Psalm  33: 
12). 

We  thank  You  for  all  the  benefits 
You  have  showered  upon  this  Nation 
and  its  leaders.  With  confidence  in 
Your  continued  grace  we  are  bold  to 
implore  Your  continual  blessing. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  unrest, 
in  a  world  too  often  plagued  by  angry 
greed  and  crippling  fear,  we  implore 
You  to  guide  and  sustain  us  and  the 
leaders  of  the  nations  that  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  justice  may  flourish 
in  our  land  and  everywhere  prevail; 
through  Your  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  348,  nays 
16,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
68.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  338] 

YEAS-348 

Addabbo 

Aspin 

Bennett 

Akaka 

Badham 

Bereuter 

Albosta 

Bafalis 

Bethune 

Alexander 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bevill 

Anderson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Biaggi 

Andrews 

Barnard 

Bingham 

Annunzio 

Bedell 

Blanchard 

Anthony 

Beilen.son 

Blilev 

Archer 

Benedict 

Boland 

Ashbrook 

Benjamin 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Campbell 

Carman  ' 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

P^elds 

Findley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Caydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 


Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hai\sen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latla 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutilliei 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 


McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MIkuteki 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solar?. 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 


Barnes 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 


Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

NAYS-16 

Porsythe 

Gejdenson 

Harkin 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

Miller  (OH) 


Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Rousselot 
Sabo 

Schroeder 
Walker 


ANSWERED    PRESENT '-1 
Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-68 


Applegate 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conte 

Crane.  Philip 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Dymally 


Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Evans  (OE) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pithian 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Howard 

Hutto 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lee 

Lott 


Madigan 

Martin  (NO 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Neal 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Rinaldo 

Santini 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wright 


D  1015 

Mr.  SABO  changed   his  vote   from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3455)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 


to  the  bill  (H.R.  3567)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DR.  RALPH  BOHLMANN 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Danne- 
meyer), who  is  the  official  host  this 
morning  for  our  chaplain. 

Dr.  Ralph  Bohlmann  was  bom  in 
Palisade.  Nebr.,  on  February  20,  1932. 
the  son  of  Reverend  and  "Mrs.  Arthur 
E.  Bohlmann.  He  graduated  in  1956 
from  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Bohlmann  was  graduated  from 
St.  Johns  College  in  Winfield,  Kans., 
in  1951.  He  was  a  Fulbright  scholar  at 
Heidelberg  University  in  Germany.  He 
earned  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  Yale  University. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Mount 
Olive  Lutheran  Church  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  from  1958  to  1960. 

In  1960  he  became  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  St.  Louis  Semi- 
nary. In  1975  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  seminary. 

In  1981.  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  Missouri  Synod. 
He  is  married  to  Patricia  McCleary. 
They  have  two  children,  Paul  Alan,  21, 
and  Lynn  Marie.  18. 

So,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
today,  to  the  House.  Dr.  Ralph  Bohl- 
mann from  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  many  of  us  have  had  discussions 
about  this  pipeline  that  we  are  going 
to  be  voting  on  shortly,  and  I  have 
talked  to  many  of  the  people  involved 
with  the  pipeline  and  I  basically  lean 
in  the  direction  of  saying  that  the 
pipeline  is  a  good  idea  and  that  the 
role  for  Alaskan  natural  gas  is  a  good 
one.  but.  we  are  having  one  vote  on 
one  package  only  here  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  change,  no  opportunity  for 
amendments.  If  we  have  any  confi- 
dence in  our  own  ability  as  a  creative 
group  of  people,  if  we  think  we  can 
create  and  fashion  and  mold,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  try  and  craft  a  solu- 
tion later  on,  hopefully  soon,  which 


would  insure  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line in  a  manner  which  would  provide 
consumer  equity. 

The  fact  is  that  instead  of  giving 
consumers  protection  commensurate 
with  those  offered  the  companies,  this 
package  actually  reduces  consumer 
participation  in  the  project. 

For  that  reason  I  think  it  should  be 
rejected. 

As  one  who  participated  in  and  sup- 
ported the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976. 1  am  fully  aware 
of  the  important  contribution  that 
Alaskan  natural  gas  will  play  in  our 
energy  future.  Consumers  of  this 
Nation  will  certainly  benefit  from  a 
secure  source  of  supply,  and  we  need 
to  look  at  all  energy  technologies  to 
insure  the  availability  of  that  supply. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  concerns  of  many  is 
that  the  waiver  package  we  are  debat- 
ing does  not  guarantee  that  the  pipe- 
line will  be  built. 

Nor  is  my  opposition  to  the  waiver 
package  based  on  a  belief  that  there 
should  be  no  Government  role  in 
energy,  that  private  industry  alone 
can  handle  the  problem.  I  have  long 
held  the  belief  that  private  efforts 
need  to  be  augmented  through  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  support  in 
order  to  solve  our  energy  problems  in 
an  expeditious  and  fair  fashion.  It  is 
perhaps  ironic  that  those  who  es- 
poused free-market  solutions  during 
debates  on  funding  for  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  programs  are 
now  supporting  Government  intrusion 
in  this  instance.  I  can  only  hope  that 
their  recent  recognition  of  flaws  in 
total  reliance  on  the  market  will  carry 
over  into  next  year's  budget  debates. 

My  concerns  over  the  waiver  pack- 
age lie  with  the  treatment  afforded 
consumers.  In  their  testimony,  the 
producers  involved  ~  in  the  project- 
Exxon,  Sohio.  and  Arco— noted  that 
they  would  not  invest  in  the  pipeline 
without  receiving  equity  ownership. 
This  allows  then  not  only  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  pipeline  but  to  have 
a  right  to  information  and  a  say  in  the 
management  practices  of  the  project. 
As  a  further  sweetener  to  the  compa- 
nies' involvement,  the  gas-conditioning 
plant  is  to  be  included  in  the  rate  base, 
a  very  rare  occurrence  which  could  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  project  to  con- 
sumers by  20  percent. 

I  understand  the  companies'  desires 
in  this  regard.  If  I  were  going  to  invest 
capital  in  a  project  I  would  want  simi- 
lar treatment.  But  this  waiver  package 
goes  further,  raising  the  cost  of  the 
project  to  consumers  and  committing 
their  funds  to  guarantee  the  project. 
Instead  of  giving  consumers'  protec- 
tions commensurate  with  those  afford- 
ed the  companies,  however,  this  pack- 
age actually  reduces  consumers'  par- 
ticipation in  the  project.  The  profits 
from  the  sale  of  natural  gas  liquids 
from  the  conditioning  plant,  now  paid 
for  by  consumers,  is  not  distributed  to 


the  ratepayers.  The  evidentiary  hear- 
ing requirement  is  eliminated,  al- 
though the  most  important  debate  is 
yet  to  occur  at  FERC:  whether  the 
project  is  economically  and  technically 
feasible  and  whether  the  gas  will  be 
marketable.  States  and  localities  could 
be  limited  in  their  ability  to  question 
rates  and  insure  that  consumers  pay 
the  lowest  rates  available.  After  the 
final  certificate  is  signed,  FERC  will 
be  able  to  raise  prices  to  consumers 
but  not  lower  them,  even  should  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it. 

There  is  a  legitimate  question 
whether  we  in  Congress  should  be 
committing  the  limited  financial  re- 
sources of  our  constituents  to  guaran- 
tee a  project  which  may  not  be  able  to 
fullfill  its  purpose  of  delivering  mar- 
ketable natural  gas.  But  if  we  do  make 
that  decision,  I  think  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  consumers 
will  not  bear  the  risk  without  greater 
assurances  of  sharing  the  rewards. 


DEFICITS  AND  INFLATION— THE 
ADMINISTRATION  HAS  RE- 
NOUNCED ITS  DOCTRINE 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  read  in  the  newspaper  the 
following  statement,  and  I  quote: 

In  general,  concern  about  the  deficit  has 
been  misplaced.  There  is  no  direct  or  indi- 
rect connection  between  deficits  and  infla- 
tion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  John 
Maynard  Keynes  speaking,  that  is  Wil- 
liam A.  Niskanen,  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

I  cannot  believe  my  eyes  and  ears. 
That  is  like  Saint  Paul  getting  waylaid 
on  the  way  to  Damascus.  You  are  tell- 
ing American  children  that  Santa 
Claus  does  not  exist  2  weeks  before 
Christmas.  I  cannot  believe  this  denial 
of  an  almost  religious-economic  doc- 
trine that  we  have  convinced  a  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  to  l)elieve 
in. 

Hundreds  of  my  constituents  have 
written  me  over  the  years  expressing 
their  acceptance  of  this  doctrine.  They 
say,  "Inflation  is  caused  by  Federal 
deficits.  Balance  the  budget!"  Now 
they  are  hearing  spokesmen  for  the 
party  that  has  successfully  sold  this 
doctrine  saying  it  is  not  true. 

What  will  these  spokesmen  say  to 
my  constituents  who  have  been  misled 
by  them?  What  will  these  citizen  be- 
lievers now  say  about  budget  deficits 
and  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  make 
Dave  Stockman's  Trojan  horse  very 
small.  This  apostacy  is  the  fifth  horse 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Deficits  and  infla- 
tion have  no  connection,  say  President 
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Reagan's    top    economic    advisers.    I 
cannot  believe  it. 

I  suggest  that  they  either  renounce 
iter  resign. 


TWENTY-POUR  MINERS  DIE  AS 
SAFETY  CUTS  PEND 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriations we  are  now  laboring  to 
make  acceptable  for  the  administra- 
tion include  cuts  for  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration,  and 
within  the  last  week  24  coal  miners 
have  been  killed  and  2  have  been  seri- 
ously injured. 

Twenty-one  died  within  a  2-day 
span. 

These  cuts— and  the  possibility  for 
further  cuts— for  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (MSHA)  are 
bad  moves  in  the  cause  of  miner  safety 
and  effective  Government. 

MSHA  was  fully  funded  in  1980.  and 
worker  deaths  fell  to  a  10-year  low 
that  year. 

Coal  mining  deaths  in  1980  were 
very  near  a  10-year  low. 

MSHA  has  reduced  coal  mining 
deaths  by  48  percent  since  it  was  es- 
tablished. 

But  three  miners  died  in  a  Burgoo. 
W.  Va.,  rockfall  last  week  and  two 
were  seriously  injured. 

Monday,  eight  men  were  killed  in  an 
explosion  in  a  Topmost,  Ky.,  mine. 

And  Tuesday.  13  died  in  a  mine  ex- 
plosion at  Palmer.  Tenn. 

The  cuts  made  by  Congress  may 
very  well  have  hampered  an  agency 
that  has  shown  itself  to  be  highly  ef- 
fective in  the  cause  of  worker  safety. 

We  should  have  been  discussing 
ways  to  make  MSHA  more  effective, 
and  making  judgments  based  on  effec- 
tiveness, rather  than  responding  to 
untried  economic  theory. 


servative  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  Niskanen  reportedly  told  the 
AEI  that  "there  is  no  direct  or  indirect 
connection  between  deficits  and  infla- 
tion." 

He  said  the  American  people  should 
be  prepared  to  accept  $60-plus  billion 
deficits  "for  the  current  policy  hori- 
zon"—which  I  gather  means  the  for- 
seeable  future. 

What  has  become  of  GOP  ortho- 
doxy? 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  GOP 
ORTHODOXY? 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
once  considered  a  high  priest  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  shocked  the  civilized 
world  early  this  year  when  he  revealed 
that  Republicans  no  longer  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration plans  to  knock  down  the 
shrine  altogether  so  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  balanced  budget  shrine  not 
to  worship  at. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  today 
the  remarks  of  William  A.  Niskanen,  a 
member  of  President  Reagan's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  before  the  con- 


ALASKA  GAS  PIPELINE 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  concern 
about  the  procedure  under  which  we 
are  to  consider  today  the  largest  pri- 
vate project  ever  considered  and  the 
transfer  of  the  burden  of  the  financ- 
ing of  that  project  from  the  industry 
to  consumers. 

This  matter  was  scheduled  so  that 
the  debate  would  take  place  yesterday 
when  there  were  no  votes  and  many 
Members  were  absent,  the  vote  to  tsJie 
place  the  first  thing  today. 

When  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  merely  5  minutes  on 
each  side  so  that  we  could  debate  this 
issue  before  Members  voted  today,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston),  objected. 

I  will  renew  that  request  today  be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  this  project 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  outrage.  The 
energy  crisis  is  being  used  once  more 
as  an  excuse  for  trying  to  enrich  the 
oil  company  profits.  In  fact,  not  only 
is  this  whole  project  to  be  included  in 
a  package  to  be  financed  by  consum- 
ers, but  a  $4>^  billion  gas  processing 
plant,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  the  oil  industry  ought  to  fi- 
nance and  would  finance,  is  thrown 
into  the  package  so  that  the  consum- 
ers even  have  to  finance  that. 

I  am  entirely  for  the  gas  pipeline. 
We  can  devise  new  waivers  legislative- 
ly that  would  do  justice,  but  this  pack- 
age of  waivers  simply  smells  and  ought 
to  be  rejected. 


I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  in- 
terested in  what  Sheik  Yamani  said  at 
the  University  of  Saudi  Arabia  just  re- 
cently, and  I  quote  him: 

As  a  result  of  the  Saudi  production  and 
pricing  policy  many  major  companies  have 
been  reluctant  to  implement  their  energy 
substitution  projects.  This  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Arab  cause  in  that  it  restores  the  im- 
portance of  oil. 

Nobody  in  this  Congress  said  that. 
Sheik  Yamani  said  that.  He  was  very 
explicit,  and  did  not  try  to  hide  his 
feelings  about  the  United  States  devel- 
oping nonpetroleum  resources. 

I  guess  what  I  kind  of  tend  to  believe 
is  developing  a  North  American  energy 
alternative  is  in  the  national  interest 
and  in  the  consumer's  interest. 

Let  us  face  it,  except  for  petroleum, 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  we  have 
got  that  will  provide  us  an  energy 
cushion  for  the  next  25  and  30  years, 
that  is  natural  gas.  It  will  not  last  for- 
ever, but  it  will  provide  a  cushion.  It  is 
good  not  only  in  terms  of  a  substitute 
for  a  variety  of  conventional  uses  of 
petroleum,  but  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  good  for  the  transporta- 
tion sector,  and  particularly  automo- 
biles. 

Now,  the  consumer  issue  has  been 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  waiver.  In 
my  judgment,  that  is  a  strawman 
issue.  Without  the  waiver,  the  pipeline 
will  not  be  built,  gas  will  not  be  avail- 
able, and  jobs  will  be  lost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  lulled 
into  believing  that  the  energy  crisis  is 
over  because  we  have  a  current,  but 
temporary  glut  of  OPEC  supplied  pe- 
troleum. 
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ALASKA  GAS  PIPELINE  IS  IN 
CONSUMER  INTEREST 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6iiis>rlcs. ) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  passing  the  waiver  on 
the  gas  pipeline,  but  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  is  look  at  this  issue  in  terms 
of  our  overall  energy  needs.  The  fact 
is  even  though  we  have  a  temporary 
oil  glut  right  now,  we  are  still  vulnera- 
ble to  energy  blackmail. 


DO  DEFICITS  REALLY  HAVE  ANY 
IMPACT  ON  INFLATION? 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
in  being  astounded  this  morning  at 
the  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
whereby  William  A.  Niskanen  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  deficits  do  not 
really  have  any  impact  on  inflation 
and  they  are  not  adverse  to  our  eco- 
nomic condition. 

As  one  who  has  joined  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  others  for 
a  period  of  years  in  trying  to  get  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  because  we  do  believe  that 
those  deficits  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  our  economy,  I  am  quite  as- 
tounded at  this  statement.  I  am  a 
Democrat  and  am  astounded;  I  can  see 
how  one  from  the  other  party  who 
perhaps  for  40  years  has  preached 
with  religious  zeal  that  deficits  are  ad- 
verse to  our  economic  conditions  and 
are  inflationary  and  then  to  hear  this 
statement  of  heresay  is  unbelievable. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  says, 
it  is  like  learning  for  the  first  time 
that  there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

I.  too.  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  requesting  that  President 
Reagan  publicly  refute  this  statement 
and  fire  the  gentleman  and  get  new 
economic  advisers. 


FARM  EQUITY 


(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) , 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  executive  board  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  is  meeting  in 
Washington.  On  the  agenda  is  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  farm 
equity,  which  is  judged  to  be  at  its 
lowest  level  since  1934. 

There  are  also  reports  that  the  farm 
credit  community  anticipates  the 
highest  level  of  bankruptcies  in  recent 
history,  the  result  of  back-to-back  eco- 
nomic disaster  years  caused  by  a 
record  heat  wave  drought  in  1980  and 
the  depression  prices  in  1981. 

Yesterday,  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  farm  bill  reached 
agreement  after  weeks  of  protracted 
debate.  The  result  they  have  produced 
is  disapt>ointing  to  all  interested  in  the 
future  of  American  agriculture. 

But  this  disappointment  is  overshad- 
owed by  the  disaster  looming  in  agri- 
culture due  to  the  collapse  of  agricul- 
tural prices.  As  anyone  who  follows 
the  grain  markets  can  attest,  farm 
commodity  prices  are  in  a  free-fall  sit- 
uation. Soybean  prices,  for  instance, 
have  declined  10  cents  more  per 
bushel  just  this  week  and  the  same 
relative  declines  are  evident  in  wheat, 
com,  oats,  rice,  and  all  the  other  prod- 
ucts produced  by  U.S.  farmers. 

At  the  same  time,  our  farmers  are 
facing  the  deadline  for  paying  back 
billions  of  dollars  in  production  loans 
and  loans  borrowed  to  cover  losses 
from  past  years  produced  by  drought 
and  other  natural  disasters.  In  my 
State  of  Arkansas  alone,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  loaned  out 
$910  million  to  farmers  and  those 
loans  begin  to  come  due  January  1982. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  also  loaned  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  farm  loans  in  my  State 
and  those  are  coming  due  as  well. 

The  other  major  farm  lenders,  par- 
ticularly the  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations operated  through  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  have  also 
loaned  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  who  may  not  be  able  to  repay 
those  loans  due  to  low  farm  prices. 

We  already  know  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  pursuing  an  agres- 
sive  policy  of  farmer  debt  collection 
that,  considering  this  year's  depressed 
markets  and  last  year's  weather- 
caused  short  harvests,  is  pushing  our 


farmers  ever  nearer  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Our  farmers  have  been  forced  into 
an  economic  comer.  Many  of  them 
have  nowhere  to  go  from  here  but  into 
liquidation  or  bankruptcy  if  our  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  show  more  reason  and 
understanding  in  dealing  with  debt 
collection. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  Block  and  to  Michael 
Cardenas,  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  requesting 
that  these  two  Reagan  administration 
officials  use  their  existing  legal  power 
to  instruct  their  loan  program  person- 
nel to  follow  a  policy  of  deferring  farm 
loan  principal  and  interest  collection 
for  at  least  6  months  to  a  year.  Such  a 
policy  would  give  our  farmers  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  marketing 
their  crops  profitably  and  improving 
their  chances  of  repaying  their  out- 
standing indebtedness  while  remaining 
in  farming.  This  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  farmers,  all  our  taxpayers,  and 
all  our  consumers. 

I  have  written  a  similar  letter  to 
Donald  E.  Wilkinson.  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  asking 
that  the  intermediate  credit  banks 
also  consider  adopting  a  policy  of  de- 
ferring farm  debt  collection  for  the 
same  kind  of  period.  It  is  my  belief 
that  our  farmers  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  will  benefit  greatly  from  such  a 
common  policy  on  farm  loan  collection 
in  this  time  of  farm  crop  price  depres- 
sion. 

It  is  in  the  highest  national  interest 
that  our  farmers  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  recover  economically  and 
remain  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 
It  Is  against  our  highest  national  inter- 
est for  thousands  of  small  and 
medium-sized  farmer  operations  to  be 
forced  into  liquidation  or  bankruptcy 
and  their  lands  to  be  absorbed  into 
ever  larger  farming  operations,  pur- 
chased by  United  States  or  foreign 
corporations  to  which  farm  production 
is  not  a  principal  interest  or  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

December  4. 1981. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  are  aware, 
our  Arkansas  farmers  have  been  pushed 
into  an  economic  comer  by  back-to-back 
economic  disaster  years.  In  1980  a  drought- 
heat  wave  combination  blasted  our  farmers' 
prospects  for  a  good  harvest  and  prosperity. 
This  year  despite  abundant  harvests  their 
prospects  for  economic  recovery  are  severely 
reduced  as  a  result  of  high  interest  stimulat- 
ed production  costs  increases  and  farmgate 
price  depression.  Our  farmers  have  no  place 
to  go  from  this  economic  comer  in  which 
they  are  trapped  if  our  government  fails  to 
demonstrate  reason  and  understanding. 

It  is  In  the  highest  national  Interest  that 
our  farmers  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  recover  economically  and  remain  in  the 
business  of  agriculture.  It  is  against  our 
highest  national  interest  for  thousands  of 
small  and  medium-sized  farmer  operations 
to  be  forced  into  liquidation  or  bankruptcy 


and  their  lands  to  be  absorbed  into  ever 
larger  farming  operations,  purchased  by 
U.S.  or  foreign  corporations  to  which  farm 
production  is  not  a  principal  interest  or  ac- 
quired by  the  federal  government.  Yet.  at 
this  time  it  appears  that  the  Administra- 
tion's deliberate  course  of  aggressive  farm 
loan  collection  without  adequate  consider- 
ation for  the  economic  impact  of  last  year's 
drought-heat  wave  and  this  year's  depressed 
markets  is  forcing  farmers  ever  nearer  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

I.  therefore,  urge  you  to  exercise  your 
legal  authority  to  Instruct  state  and  county 
Farmers  Home  Administration  offices  to 
follow  a  policy  of  deferring  collections  on 
farm  loan  interest  and  principal  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months  to  a  year  in  order  to 
give  our  farmers  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  achieve  a  better  position  for  marketing 
their  crops  profitably  and  improving  their 
chances  of  repaying  their  outstanding  in- 
debtedness while  remaining  in  farming. 
This  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  farmers, 
all  taxpayers,  all  consumers  and  USDA. 

This  recommendation,  as  you  know,  is 
consistent  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
House/Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  4119,  the 
Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriations.  Fiscal  Year 
1982,  as  stated  on  page  17  of  House  Report 
No.  97-313. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Alexander. 
Member  of  Congress. 

December  4.  1981. 
Mr.  Michael  Cardenas. 
Administrator.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cardenas:  As  you  are  aware,  our 
Arkansas  farmers  have  been  pushed  into  an 
economic  comer  by  back-to-back  economic 
disaster  years.  In  1980  a  drought-heat  wave 
combination  blasted  our  farmers'  prospects 
for  a  good  harvest  and  prosperity.  This  year 
despite  a  good  harvest  their  prospects  for 
economic  recovery  are  severely  reduced  as  a 
result  of  high  interest  rate  stimulated  pro- 
duction cost  increases  and  farmgate  price 
depression.  Our  farmers  have  no  place  to  go 
from  this  economic  comer  in  which  they  are 
trapped  if  our  government  falls  to  demon- 
strate reason  and  understanding. 

It  is  in  the  highest  national  interest  that 
our  farmers  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  recover  economically  and  remain  in  the 
business  of  sigriculture.  It  is  against  our 
highest  national  interest  for  thousands  of 
small  and  medium-sized  farmer  operations 
to  be  forced  into  liquidation  or  bankruptcy 
and  their  land  to  be  absorbed  into  ever 
larger  farming  operations,  purchased  by 
U.S.  and  foreign  corporations  to  which  farm 
production  is  not  a  principal  interest  or  ac- 
quired by  the  federal  government.  Yet,  at 
this  time,  it  appears  that  the  Administra- 
tion's deliberate  course  of  aggressive  farm 
loan  collection  without  adequate  consider- 
ation for  the  economic  impact  of  last  year's 
drought-heat  wave  and  this  years  depressed 
markets  is  forcing  farmers  ever  nearer  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  South  and  Southwest  where 
SBA  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  farm 
debt  collection. 

I  therefore,  urge  you  to  exercise  your 
legal  authority  to  instruct  state  SBA  offices 
to  follow  a  policy  of  deferring  collections  on 
farm  loan  interest  and  principal  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months  to  a  year  in  order  to 
give  our  fanners  a  reasonable  opportunity 
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to  achieve  a  better  position  for  marketing 
their  crops  profitably  and  improving  their 
chances  of  repaying  their  outstanding  in- 
debtedness while  remaining  in  farming. 
This  is  in  the  t)est  interests  of  our  farmers, 
all  taxpayers,  all  consumers,  and  SBA. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Alexander. 
Member  of  Congress. 

December  4.  1981. 
Mr.  Donald  Wilkinson. 
Governor,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Governor  Wilkinson:  As  you  are 
aware,  our  Arkansas  Farmers  have  been 
pushed  into  an  economic  corner  by  back-to- 
back  economic  disaster  years.  In  1980  a 
drought-heat  wave  combination  blasted  our 
farmers'  prospects  for  a  good  harvest  and 
prosperity.  This  year  despite  good  harvests 
their  prospects  for  economic  recovery  are 
severely  reduced  as  a  result  of  high  interest 
rate  stimulated  production  cost  increases 
and  farmgate  price  depression.  Our  farmers 
have  Jio  place  to  go  from  this  economic 
comer  in  which  they  are  trapped  if  our  gov- 
ernment and  private  sector  agricultural 
lending  institutions  fail  to  demonstrate 
reason  and  understanding. 

It  is  in  the  highest  national  interest  that 
our  farmers  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  recover  economically  and  remain  in  the 
business  of  agriculture.  It  is  against  our 
highest  national  interest  for  thousands  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  farmer  operations 
to  be  forced  into  liquidation  or  bankruptcy 
and  their  lands  to  be  absorbed  into  ever 
larger  farming  operations,  purchased  by 
U.S.  and  foreign  corporations  to  which  farm 
production  is  not  a  principal  interest  or  ac- 
quired by  the  federal  government. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  Block  and  to  Michael  Cardenas.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, urging  them  to  use  their  legal  au- 
thority to  bring  about  deferral  for  at  least 
six  months  to  a  year  of  collections  on  farm 
loan  interest  and  principal  in  order  to  give 
our  fanners  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  better  position  for  marketing 
their  crops  profitably  and  improving  their 
chances  of  repaying  their  outstanding  in- 
debtedness while  remaining  in  farming.  I 
am  enclosing  copies  of  these  letters  for  your 
information. 

I  realize  that  the  Farm  Credit  System  and 
the  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  are  private 
entities.  But.  since  your  primary  function  is 
providing  agricultural  credit  and  since  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  farmers,  all  taxpayer,  all  consumers  and 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  have  a  common 
policy  of  moratorium  on  collection  of  farm 
loan  principal  and  interest.  I  urge  that  you 
use  your  influence  as  Governor  to  bring 
about  the  implementation  of  such  a  policy 
within  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Bill  Alexander. 
I  Member  of  Congress. 

Enclosures.     ' 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing House  support  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  railroad  retirement  dual 
benefits  account. 

I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio),  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transportation,  and  Tourism;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  and  12  other  distin- 
guished Members,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

My  resolution  will  put  the  House  on 
record  in  opposition  to  the  cuts  in  the 
retirement  benefits  experienced  by 
400,000  railroad  retirees  starting  Octo- 
ber 1  this  year. 

It  expresses  House  support  for  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  keep  the 
commitments  that  we  have  made  to 
railroad  retirees.  As  most  of  us  are 
aware,  the  stopgap  spending  resolu- 
tions have  fallen  $90  million  short  of 
meeting  that  need.  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  last  7  years  that  we  have  not 
met  that  particular  responsibility. 

While  sometimes  this  benefit  has 
been  called  a  windfall,  it  simply  is  not 
the  case.  The  dual  benefit  is  the  result 
of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  to  co- 
ordinate pension  benefits  paid  to  indi- 
viduals under  the  independent  rail- 
road retirement  and  social  security 
programs.  The  1974  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  coordinated  the  two  systems 
and  began  the  process  of  phasing  out 
dual  benefits.  However.  Congress  pro- 
tected those  already  eligible  for  both 
benefit  payments  by  grandfathering 
them  in  and  providing  that  the  cost  of 
the  dual  benefits  be  paid  out  of  gener- 
al revenues. 

I  believe  the  situation  with  the  rail- 
road retirement  dual  benefit  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  social  security  minimum 
benefit.  In  both  cases,  retirees  have 
been  stripped  of  legitimately  earned 
benefits  which  they  have  every  right 
to  receive.  The  House  has  twice  ex- 
pressed its  strong  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  minimum  benefit.  I  think 
Congress  should  take  the  same  action 
to  bar  stripping  of  legitimately  earned 
dual  benefits  from  railroad  retirees. 

I  hope  the  House  will  go  on  record  in 
support  of  this  resolution  and  keep 
our  commitment  to  the  railroad  retir- 
ees. 


CONGRESSMAN  VENTO  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  EXPRESS- 
ING HOUSE  SUPPORT  FOR 
FULL  FUNDING  OF  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  DUAL  BENEFITS 
ACCOUNT 

(Mr.   VENTO   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


•Annual  Survey  of  World  Military  and 
Social  Expenditures  1981."  prepared 
by  Ruth  Sivard.  which  is  a  compila- 
tion of  what  each  country  in  the  world 
is  spending  on  military,  on  health,  on 
nutrition,  on  education,  and  similar 
programs.  It  is  a  real  eye  opener.  I  call 
your  attention  to  it.  It  is  particularly 
pertinent  now  that  we  are  about  to 
take  up  the  foreign  aid  bill.  As  Ms. 
Sivard  points  out,  world  military  ex- 
penditures, which  are  now  running  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $550  billion,  exceed 
the  annual  income  of  the  2  billion 
people  who  live  in  the  world's  poorest 
countries.  This  compares  to  only  $25 
billion  in  foreign  economic  aid  from 
the  developed  countries  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

In  addition,  it  brings  out  the  way 
that  we  are  crippling  our  productivity 
and  our  economic  strength  through  a 
tremendous  excess  of  military  expend- 
itures. There  is  a  little  chart  on  page 
19  of  the  survey  that  shows  that  the 
country  which  of  all  the  industrial 
Western  countries  has  the  lowest  mili- 
tary expenditures  as  a  percent  of 
GNP,  has  the  highest  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth;  that  is  Japan.  The  coun- 
try that  has  the  lowest  productivity 
growth  and  has  the  highest  military 
expenditures  as  a  percent  of  GNP  is 
the  United  States. 

Very  illuminating.  I  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  make  use  of  his  or  her 
copy  of  the  survey  in  evaluating  our 
Nation's  budget  priorities  and  policies 
and.  in  particular,  whether  they  are 
helping  or  improving  our  ability  to 
bring  about  a  more  humane  and  stable 
world. 
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ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  WORLD 
MILITARY  AND  SOCIAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  being  distributed  to  each  of 
the  Members'  offices  a  copy  of  the 


WAIVERS  FOR  ALASKA  GAS 
PIPELINE 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  be  voting  in  regard  to  the  waiver 
proposal  on  the  natural  gas  pipeline. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  our 
energy  problems.  I  think  we  need  to  be 
concerned  about  how  we  solve  those 
problems;  but  at  least  here  in  America 
we  have  tended  to  believe  that  we 
should  depend  upon  the  free  market 
and  we  should  consider  the  risks  and 
therefore  we  should  make  those  deci- 
sions accordingly. 

I  hope  that  we  realize  that  if  we  do 
pass  this  legislation,  we  are  saying 
that  that  risk  will  all  be  borne  by  the 
American  consumer.  It  is  being  offered 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  pipelines 
could  not  get  adequate  financing  from 
regular  financial  institutions  and  what 
we  are  doing  is  saying  on  this  particu- 
lar opportunity  to  help  with  our 
energy  problem,  there  will  be  no  risk 
involved  for  those  who  are  going  to  try 
to  use  this  pipeline. 


I  believe  that  we  need  to  move  for- 
ward in  regard  to  the  renewable 
energy  resources  that  are  available, 
the  opportunity  we  have  tp  develop 
those  resources,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
do  so  then  we  certainly  have  to  make 
these  determinations  in  a  fair  manner, 
as  we  have  always  made  other  deter- 
minations in  our  economy. 


I     hope    everyone    here    will    vote 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  341. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE  EXCISE 
TAX 

(Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  Members,  today  we  will  be 
voting  on  what  I  call  and  what  your 
constituents  are  going  to  be  calling  the 
Alaska  pipeline  excise  tax.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  paint  it  in  any  kind 
of  language  you  want,  it  is  an  excise 
tax  on  the  consumers  of  America.  The 
only  difference  is  that  it  is  not  going 
to  the  Government.  It  is  going  to  the 
oil  companies,  but  the  Government  is 
going  to  require  that  you  pay  it. 

Now.  Exxon  says  that  they  carmot 
get  financing  unless  we  have  the  waiv- 
ers. Why  not?  Because  they  are  only 
willing  to  offer  what  they  call  project 
financing.  That  means  that  none  of 
the  assets  of  Exxon  except  for  what 
they  put  into  the  project  are  risked;  so 
they  risk  nothing.  They  make  the 
profit. 

Alaska  is  going  to  make  $20  billion. 
They  do  not  put  in  a  dime. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  twisted 
excise  tax  that  this  Congress  is  levying 
on  the  people  of  this  country  amount- 
ing to  over  $30  billion. 

It  is  a  tax  and  no  kind  of  manipula- 
tion of  the  English  language  is  going 
to  change  that  one  essential  fact.  It  is 
an  excise  tax  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  require  your  constituents  to 
pay  to  the  oil  companies. 


RIDICULOUS  WAIVERS  FOR 
>^    ALASKA  PIPELINE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  pi^rmission  to  address  the  House 
for  l^inute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  others  in  asking  Members  to  vote 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  341.  I 
think  this  resolution  is  really  ridicu- 
lous. Much  has  already  been  said 
about  the  pipeline  waiver  package  this 
morning.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  are  saying  that  this  pack- 
age is  unconscionable  in  asking  people 
to  bear  this  added  cost  and  asking 
them  to  believe  that  Exxon  cannot 
pay.  It  is  very  hard  to  allege  Exxon 
could  not  get  the  financing  with  a 
straight  face.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
they  were  able  to  come  up  here  and 
with  a  straight  face  say  that  you  con- 
sumers have  really  got  to  help  Exxon 
or  the  pipeline  will  not  be  built. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  APPARENTLY 
DOES  NOT  WORK  FOR  BIG- 
GEST BENEFICIARIES  OF  THE 
FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  year  we 
have  been  told  what  difficult  times  we 
are  in  and  how  this  Government 
cannot  provide  giveaways  to  anyone, 
whether  it  is  the  needy  or  the  very 
needy  or  business  people  or  whatever, 
and  yet  here  we  are  with  the  biggest 
businesses  in  the  world,  the  oil  and  gas 
companies,  and  all  the  rules  and  all 
the  strictures  are  out.  Our  taxpayers, 
as  ratepayers  and  consumers,  are  now 
going  to  be  required  to  provide  per- 
haps as  much  as  $40  billion  worth  of 
payments  to  big  oil  and  big  gas  be- 
cause free  enterprise  apparently  does 
not  work  for  the  biggest  beneficiaries 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  would  hope  that  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up  for  our  constituents 
and  for  the  people  of  America  and 
defeat  this  resolution  providing  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaksa 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act.  when 
it  comes  to  a  vote  within  the  next  half 
hour  or  so. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  ALASKAN 
NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  IS  IN 
THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

(Mr.  MARRIOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
341,  the  proposed  waiver  of  law  pack- 
age submitted  by  President  Reagan  to 
remove  certain  regulatory  obstacles  to 
the  private  financing  of  the  Alaskan 
natural  gas  pipeline. 

With  passage  of  the  Alaskan  Gas 
Transportation  Act  (ANGTA)  of  1976. 
Congress  made  a  clear  statement  to 
the  effect  that  completion  of  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  was  in  the 
national  interest.  In  the  intervening 
years.  I  have  seen  no  new  evidence 
suggesting  a  need  to  revise  this  state- 
ment. The  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  is  still 
a  key  component  in  our  efforts  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  in  a  self-suffi- 
cient and  less-costly  maimer. 

The  proven  natural  gas  reserves  lo- 
cated in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  region  of 
Alaska  are  estimated  to  be  26  trillion 
cubic  feet,  or  13  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic natural  gas  reserves.  Furthermore, 
there  are  100  trillion  cubic  feet  in  po- 
tential reserves  in  Alaska. 

Although  natural  gas  production  in 
the  lower  48  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease under  gas  price  deregulation. 


studies  prepared  for  the  pipeline  con- 
sortia and  energy  projections  made  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  demon- 
strate that  there  will  be  a  clear  con- 
tinuing need  for  natural  gas  by  Ameri- 
can consumers  throughout  the  end  of 
this  century.  Also,  gas  production  in 
the  lower  48  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  that  need.  Indeed,  a  shortfall 
will  exist  in  the  mid- 1980 's  even  with 
access  to  Alaskan  natural  gas. 

Clearly,  the  proven  gas  reserves  in 
Alaska  are  something  we  cannot 
ignore.  The  alternative  to  accessing 
Alaskan  gas  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
fashion  is  continuing  dependence  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  oil.  The 
Alaskan  gas  which  will  be  shipped 
through  the  proposed  transportation 
system  will  initially  be  able  to  replace 
400.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  system  is  operating 
at  full  capacity,  the  gas  will  replace 
600,000  barrels  per  day.  The  resulting 
savings  in  payments  for  foreign  oil  will 
be  $7  billion  in  the  first  year  alone,  as- 
suming a  conservative  1987  price  for 
oil  of  $50  a  barrel. 

With  these  facts  before  us.  the  ques- 
tion we  must  answer  is  not  whether  we 
must  access  the  Alaskan  natural  gas 
but  rather  when  and  how.  I  believe 
the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  will 
be  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and 
safe  method  of  transporting  the  natu- 
ral gas  from  Alaska  to  the  regions  of 
the  lower  48  where  it  is  most  needed. 

It  is  true  that  the  initial  cost  of  Alas- 
kan gas  to  the  consumer  will  be  high 
in  the  first  years.  Most  assessments 
place  the  cost  in  the  range  of  $9.20  to 
$9.35  per  million  Btu's  in  the  early 
years.  However,  the  effect  of  debt  am- 
ortization over  the  20  year  life  of  the 
project  will  mean  considerably  lower 
gas  prices  for  the  consumer.  Average 
costs,  deflated  to  1980  dollars,  are  pro- 
jected to  be  in  a  range  of  $4.65  to  $5.10 
per  million  Btu's  during  the  project 
life. 

Certainly  these  cost  figures  will  be 
highly  competitive  with  the  rising  cost 
of  oil  and  alternative  energy  forms  at 
the  end  of  this  decade  and  through 
the  next.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  shipped  through  the  pipeline 
system  works  out  to  about  one  half  of 
the  projected  average  Btu  delivered 
cost  of  oil  over  the  same  period.  And 
this  does  not  figure  in  the  cost  of  the 
continued  purchase  of  foreign  oil  on 
our  balance  of  trade  sheet. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  ul- 
timately financial  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  required, 
let  me  be  clear,  this  pipeline  will  be  a 
privately  financed  project  if  it  is  to  go 
forward. 

There  is  no  question;  it  is  a  massive 
project.  If  the  decision  is  made  eventu- 
ally in  the  private  sector  to  finance  it, 
the  gas  pipeline  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  ambitious  project  to  ever  be  fi- 
nanced   privately.    The    pipeline    will 
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cross  4,800  miles  of  Arctic  and  non- 
Arctic  terrain  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  will  provide  at  least  16.000 
American  jobs  and  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  between  2  billion  and 
3.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per 
day.  The  total  cost  for  completion  of 
the  project  could  run  as  high  as  $54 
billion  in  1987  dollars. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  invest- 
ment community  and  the  pipeline  par- 
ticipants would  be  sensitive  to  the  reg- 
ulatory climate  and  the  many  factors 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  viability 
of  the  project  as  a  whole?  Certainly, 
the  obstacles  to  private  financing  of 
such  a  project  as  this  would  be  great, 
but  not  impossible,  in  an  unregulated 
environment.  However,  present  laws 
and  regulations  are  so  rigid  and  re- 
strictive that  any  favorable  decision  by 
the  private  sector  is  automatically  pre- 
cluded. 

Regulations  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  Congress  have 
molded  the  market  and  set  conditions 
on  any  private  financing  arrangements 
which  alter  some  very  common  busi- 
ness practices.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  prebilling,  public  utilities  or- 
dinarily pass  on  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing nuclear  facilities  while  construc- 
tion is  in  process  and  no  power  is  being 
delivered.  The  practice  is  common  in 
business  though  it  has  never  been  a 
part  of  energy  transportation  financ- 
ing procedures. 

Nevertheless,  acceptance  of  this 
waiver  package  still  affords  maximum 
protection  to  the  consumer  since  there 
are  strict  limits  placed  on  when  and 
how  prebilling  can  begin,  all  subject  to 
a  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  decision. 

The  package  also  does  not  decrease 
the  risk  to  the  pipeline  participants 
but  maintains  a  high  incentive  to  com- 
plete the  project,  and  to  complete  it 
on  time.  The  transmission  companies 
will  have  invested  at  least  $8  billion, 
the  oil  and  gas  companies  at  least  $9 
billion.  That  is  a  total  of  $17  billion 
they  stand  to  lose  if  the  pipeline  is 
never  completed  and  gas  never  flows. 

Therefore,  I  urge  acceptance  of  this 
waiver  package  in  order  to  allow  the 
private  sector  to  make  a  decision  based 
on  the  true  merits,  costs,  and  risks  of 
the  Alaskan  gas  pipeline  venture. 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipe- 
line waivers  of  law,  because  I  firmly 
believe  that  access  to  Alaskan  natural 
gas  is  essential  to  this  Nation's  econo- 
my, security,  and  way  of  life.  We  are 
now  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
oil-producing  countries.  Everything 
that  we  can  do  to  get  our  country  out 
of  this  situation  is  of  benefit  to  each 
and  every  American.  A  stable  supply 
of  natural  gas  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional interest. 

We  desperately  need  this  Alaskan 
natural  gas.  Approximately  15  percent 
of  our  proven  natural  gas  reserves  are 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  in  Alaska.  This  repre- 


sents some  26  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
If  we  have  disruptions  in  natural  gas 
supplies,  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago, 
Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
could  experience  again  cold  factories, 
cold  schools,  and  cold  homes.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
want  to  risk  this  sort  of  natural  gas 
disruption  and  its  dire  consequences 
again. 

Consumers  will  benefit  from  the 
completion  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline.  If  we  can  supply  enough  of 
our  own  energy  needs  by  utilizing  our 
own  natural  resources,  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  world 
energy  prices  coming  down.  Moreover, 
this  Alaska  project  will  give  us  an 
amount  of  energy  equivalent  to  the 
Libyan  imports  of  oil  which  we  are  re- 
ceiving today.  Think  of  the  value  of  di- 
minishing our  reliance  on  foreign  oil 
from  OPEC  countries.  Americans 
should  work  toward  reducing  our  vul- 
nerability to  the  whims  of  the  foreign 
oil  producers.  Bringing  natural  gas 
from  Alaska  will  aid  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  which  deals 
with  the  prebilling  of  customers  has 
been  misrepresented  by  opponents  of 
the  waiver  package.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  provision  contains  sufficient 
safeguards  for  consumers  so  that  they 
will  not  assume  an  unjust  burden  in 
this  pipeline   project.   The  prebilling 
provision  applies  only  to  three  seg- 
ments of  the  project:  The  Canadian 
pipeline  segment,  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
segment,     and    the    gas-conditioning 
plant  on  the  North  Slope.  No  charge 
could  be  billed  on  a  segment  until  that 
segment   is   completed.   The   Federal 
Energy   Regulatory   Commission   has 
the  discretionary  power  to  allow  com- 
panies planning  to  move  gas  through 
the  system  to  begin  billing  customers. 
If  the  FERC  chooses  to  allow  the  pre- 
billing of  customers,   if   the   FERC's 
projected   completion   date— probably 
1987— has  passed,  and  if  at  least  one 
segment  of  the  pipeline  is  completed, 
then  there  could  be  a  billing  of  cus- 
tomers to  allow  the  payment  of  some 
of  the  costs  of  constructing  the  com- 
pleted segment.  Customers  would  pay 
only  those  costs  which  are  prudent  ex- 
penditures subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  FERC  and  the  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline. 

The  FERC  has  made  clear  its  inten- 
tion to  bring  about  the  completion  of 
all  three  segments  simultaneously  and 
to  see  that  gas  will  flow  immediately 
thereafter.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that 
customers  would  be  prebllled  for  an  in- 
complete pipeline.  Moreover,  only 
when  the  entire  system  is  complete 
and  customers  are  receiving  gas  can 
corporate  investors  earn  a  return  on 
the  equity  they  invested.  Corporate 
equity  will  remain  at  risk  until  the 
pipeline  is  completed,  thus  providing 
incentive  for  investors  to  bring  about 
the  completion  of  the  project. 


There  are  those  who  say  that  these 
waivers  contain  some  risks.  Indeed, 
some  risks  do  exist  for  investors,  con- 
sumers, and  for  all  Americans.  But. 
the  greatest  risk  we  face  today  is  be- 
coming complacent  about  our  energy 
supplies.  We  must  not  let  ourselves 
become  more  vulnerable  to  abrupt 
changes  in  our  energy  supplies  which 
could  make  us  unable  to  heat  our 
homes  and  run  our  factories.  This 
project  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
suring that  all  Americans  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline 
system  delivering  a  vital  source  of 
energy,  and  because  it  will  move  this 
country  closer  to  the  goal  of  becoming 
energy  independent.* 


December  9.  1981 
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ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlis.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  waiver  of  law  on  the  Alaska  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  is  no  technical  docu- 
ment, but  rather  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  regulation  of  the  pipe- 
line system. 

The  "prebilling"  waiver  provision 
would  authorize  the  pipeline  system 
partnership  (not  the  oil  companies. 
Naderites)  to  send  bills  to  the  consum- 
ers of  the  participating  10  natural  gas 
pipelines  before  the  entire  system  is 
built  and  capable  of  transporting  gas, 
whether  or  not  it  ever  delivers  gas. 
and  even  if  it  is  never  completed. 
Moreover,  by  removing  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  regulate  the 
charges  passed  on  to  consumers,  the 
"regulatory  certainty  waiver"  provi- 
sion would  lock  in  the  ability  of  the 
pipeline  system  to  bill  consumers  in 
advance  for  its  payments  to  its  bank- 
ers for  both  principal  and  interest  on 
the  project,  even  if  the  system  is  never 
completed. 

The  gas  may  never  find  a  market, 
even  if  the  system  is  completed.  The 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  this  gas.  deliv- 
ered to  Chicago,  is  roughly  $18  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  in  1987  dollars,  or 
roughly  $11  in  1982  dollars. 

Why  should  consumers  be  forced  to 
build  such  an  expensive  source  of  nat- 
ural gas  when  natural  gas  is  available 
in  the  lower  48  States  at  prices  far 
below  this  level? 

A  better  way  to  deal  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  gas  from  Alaska  is  through  the 
legislation  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Corco- 
ran and  myself  and  our  colleagues  Mr. 
Broyhill  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  H.R. 
4980.  This  legislation  is  an  alternative 
to  the  highly  defective  waiver  pack- 
age. It  would  permit  the  three  compa- 
nies which  own  the  natural  gas  at  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  field  and  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  owns  a  12.5-percent  roy- 
alty interest  in  the  gas,  to  build  the 
gas  pipeline  financed  upon  the  deregu- 


lated value  of  the  gas  itself.  At  full 
value,  the  natural  gas  in  this  field  is 
worth  an  estimated  $280  billion  over 
the  life  of  the  reserve.  Those  are  the 
assets  upon  which  true  private  financ- 
ing can  be  obtained. 


a  1045 

THE  ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPELINE  HANDOUT 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot 
of  Members  feel,  and  a  lot  of  people 
feel,  that  Government  spending  and 
lending  are  slowing  down.  Well,  do  not 
bet  on  it.  And  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline  handout  proves  my  point. 

This  case  proves  that  spending  and 
lending  is  alive  and  well. 

Now.  this  may  not  be  a  Federal 
grant,  and  it  may  not  be  a  Federal 
spending  program  in  the  conventional 
sense;  it  may  not  be  a  loan  guarantee, 
or  it  may  not  be  an  interest  subsidy  in 
the  usual  sense.  It  is  not  the  usual  way 
that  we  do  business.  But  however  you 
slice  it.  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline 
deal  is  corporate  welfare  just  as  surely 
as  if  you  pass  a  tax  increase  and  hand 
it  out  to  these  very  needy  corporate 
interests. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  other  Mem- 
bers in  the  House,  but  I  cannot  go  for 
it.  This  gas  deal  stinks. 


IS  ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS 
NEEDED  NOW? 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
on  today  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on 
this  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  issues  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  we  need  the  gas  now. 
Well,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  need  the  gas,  but  that  is 
not  the  issue  before  the  House.  The 
question  is:  When  do  we  need  it?  I 
would  argue  that  we  do  not  need  it 
corrunencing  in  1986. 

Let  me  just  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  as  I  did  yesterday  in 
the  debate,  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
numbers  on  the  increase  in  gas  sup- 
plies are  in  the  affirmative  and  are 
positive.  In  fact,  in  the  Midwest,  which 
concerns  me  most  of  all,  our  gas  pipe- 
line local  distribution  companies  have 
a  glut  of  gas.  In  fact,  they  are  being 
forced,  on  a  take-or-pay  basis,  to  pay 
for  gas  whether  they  take  it  or  not. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  jus- 
tification for  this  particular  unprece- 
dented waiver  package  has  not  been 
made.  The  current  situation  is  that  we 
have  a  surplus,  and  in  the  near  term 
we  have  a  surplus  and  we  do  not  need 
the  supplemental  supplies   from  the 


Prudhoe  Bay  region  until  about  1995. 
On  a  free-market  basis,  the  companies 
involved  would  not  begin  to  construct 
the  pipeline  until  then  and  we  should 
not  through  a  Government  subsidy  of 
power  and  privilege  to  a  few  individ- 
uals with  enormous  political  clout 
force  them  to  do  what  the  free  market 
would  reject  until  the  timing  was  eco- 
nomically better. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  NAME  OF 
MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR  OF 
H.R.  1301  AND  H.R.  1302 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1301  and  H.R.  1302. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
EXCISE  TAX 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  other  Members  suggest- 
ed that  this  was  and  excise  tax  on  the 
consumer.  It  may  not  be,  economically 
speaking,  specifically  an  excise  tax. 
but  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  anal- 
ogy. Excise  taxes  traditionally  are  on 
things  like  sable  coats,  lovely  hand- 
rolled  cigars,  or  the  Cutty  Sark  that 
some  of  us  occasionally  enjoy.  But  this 
will  be  an  excise  tax  on  that  luxury, 
that  thing  we  can  all  do  without,  an 
excise  tax  on  the  old  who  still  occa- 
sionally need  heat  in  their  homes  and 
apartments.  It  is  a  tax  on  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  it.  and  yet 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 

We  should  not  approve  these  waivers 
and  move  ahead  with  a  bill  that  makes 
more  rational  provisions  for  construct- 
ing this  pipeline. 


DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  1  of  this  year  the  farm  bill  as 
we  know  it  in  this  country  expired.  We 
are  now  in  mid-December  and  find 
that  only  yesterday  evening  a  confer- 
ence committee  finally  concluded  its 
work  on  a  farm  bill.  Unfortunately, 
while  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  their  tenacity,  I 
wish  it  had  lasted  a  couple  of  days 
longer. 

We  only  need  look  at  a  couple  of  the 
major  issues  facing  us  on  that  ques- 
tion. One  of  those  happens  to  be  the 
dairy  price  supports,  which  the  admin- 


istration, since  day  one,  has  been 
trying  to  use  as  a  symbol.  Under  their 
proposal,  finally  adopted  in  conference 
committee,  we  are  going  to  find  that 
from  October  1.  1980.  until  October  1, 
1983.  over  a  3-year  period  there  will 
only  be  a  15-cent  increase  in  the  total 
price  of  -milk.  Certainly  we  have  an 
overproduction  problem  and  we  need 
to  deal  with  it.  But  I  took  this  same 
position  in  the  well  when  we  consid- 
ered the  April  1  adjustment,  to  say 
simply  reducing  the  price  at  a  time  of 
increasing  costs  of  production  will 
only  increase  total  production. 

We  now  face  a  bigger  question  about 
the  structure  of  the  American  family 
farm.  The  conference  proposal  will 
force  many  family  farms  out  of  exist- 
ence, as  only  the  large  corporate 
farms,  through  economies  of  scale,  will 
be  able  to  survive. 

We  truly  are  at  a  crossroads  in  this 
country,  not  just  economically.  And  I 
hope  we  set  the  proper  course  by  re- 
jecting the  conference  report  on  the 
farm  bill. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


NO  VISA  FOR  IAN  PAISLEY 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  the  pipeline  is  concerned.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown).  I  think  he  said  far  more, 
far  better,  than  I  could. 

I  have  another  point  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  that  is  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  a  letter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment requesting  that  no  visa  be  given 
to  Mr.  Ian  Paisley,  who  is  now  appar- 
ently preparing  to  come  to  these 
shores.  Mr.  Paisley's  recent  actions 
and  speeches  in  Northern  Ireland,  I 
think,  make  it  very  undesirable  for 
him  to  come  here. 

The  State  Department  denied  a  visa 
to  Mr.  Owen  Carron;  I  think  a  similar 
action  would  be  appropriate  here.  In 
Mr.  Paisley,  we  do  not  have  one  who 
proposes  reconciliation,  one  who  ap- 
plauds the  efforts  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Council  which  has  been  set  up  by 
Prime  Minister  Fitzgerald  and  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher.  We  do  not  have 
here,  in  other  words,  a  person  who 
seeks  peace,  and  I  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  State  Department  to 
deny  the  visa. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  HELPS 
AMERICAN  WORLD  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  we  take  on  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  before  us  today  will  have 
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a  profound  effect  on  the  standing  of 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  world  communi- 
ty. Friends  and  foes  alike  will  be  look- 
ing for  a  signal  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  intends  to  return  to  a 
•fortress  America"  mentality  or 
whether  a  constructive  bipartisan  rela- 
tionship can  be  established  between 
the  Executive  and  Congress  to  under- 
line and  bolster  our  premier  leader- 
ship role  in  the  quest  for  world  peace, 
prosperity,  and  security. 

At  issue  in  this  bill  are  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  the  United  States 
ought  to  exercise  its  role  in  the  world 
primarily  through  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance— whether  our  leader- 
ship is  best  symbolized  by  arms  mer- 
chants or  the  Peace  Corps.  While  all 
of  us  recognize  the  need  for  security 
assistance  to  our  friends  and  allies 
threatened  with  Communist  aggres- 
sion, it  should  be  clear  that  the  type 
of  activity  symbolized  by  the  Peace 
Corps  can  often  be  a  more  effective— 
and  far  less  expensive— way  of  helping 
developing  nations  to  achieve  true  se- 
curity and  prosperity.  In  this  regard 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  sought  to  upgrade  the  Peace 
Corps  by  reestablishing  its  identity  as 
an  independent  agency.  I  would  hope 
any  effort  this  afternoon  to  cut  back 
Peace  Corps  funding  or  reestablish 
ACTION'S  administrative  mantle  can 
be  defeated. 

Also  at  issue  is  the  question  of 
whether  U.S.  aid  policy  should  be 
dominated  by  bilateral  assistance  to 
beleaguered  friendly  governments  at 
the  expense  of  more  broadly  based  as- 
sistance through  multilateral  agencies. 
While  bilateral  economic  support  for 
friends  in  need  serves  our  national  in- 
terest in  important  ways,  I  would  urge 
that  no  reductions  be  made  in  funding 
for  multilateral  programs  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing a  more  peaceful  and  secure 
world  envirormient  by  addressing  such 
central  problems  as  hunger  and  agri- 
cultural development. 

President  Reagan  has  indicated  his 
strong  intent  to  pursue  a  responsible 
and  positive  role  in  the  search  for 
world  peace  through  arms  control  ini- 
tiatives. It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  the 
pursuit  of  peace  and  human  better- 
ment by  approving  this  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  No  better  signal  could 
be  given  of  the  U.S.  intent  to  remain  a 
world  leader. 
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on  this  floor  for  20  years  and  watched 
what  I  call  the  sticky  paper  routine. 
They  say  they  are  going  to  build  the 
Kermedy  Center,  the  Metro,  the  Visi- 
tors' Center,  the  stadium.  They  get  us 
stuck.  Then  they  come  back  and  want 
to  change  the  rules.  It  has  happened 
time  and  time  again.  We  should  reject 
these  revisionist  contracts  and  it  is 
this  principle  involved  whether  tax- 
payers' money  is  involved  or  not. 

The  same  thing  with  the  military.  I 
am  about  as  promilitary  as  one  can 
get.  Time  and  time  again  they  go  down 
the  track,  know  what  the  rules  are. 
and  come  back  to  us  and  say,  "We  are 
not  going  to  finish  this  project  unless 
you  change  the  rules."  Public  works 
often  has  the  same  tune.  Get  it  Started 
small  and  come  back  with  your  revi- 
sions. 

It  is  the  old  Brer  Rabbit  story:  You 
get  thrown  in  the  briar  patch,  and  the 
stucker  you  get.  the  stucker  you  get. 
the  stucker  you  get.  We  should  learn 
not  to  get  into  this  sticky  paper  syn- 
drome. This  pipeline  deal  has  that 
same  smell. 

I  do  not  like  that  type  of  deal.  I  am 
sure  the  taxpayers  do  not  either. 


CHANGING  THE  RULES  AGAIN 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
listening  to  all  the  debate  on  the  Pipe- 
line Act,  it  has  a  kind  of  familiar  ring 
to  it. 

I  wonder  if  this  project  was  devised 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  have  sat 


MORE  CORPORATE  HANDOUTS 
(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  my  unequivocal  opposition  to  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system  waiver.  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  subsidy  for  the  oil  companies, 
sponsors,  and  lenders  who  are  respon- 
sible for  bringing  this  package  before 
the  Congress.  If  the  people  who  sup- 
posedly know  energy  markets  best— 
the  oil  companies  and  the  financial  in- 
stitutions that  back  them— are  not 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  then  why 
should  the  public? 

If  we  vote  for  this  waiver  package, 
we  are  exposing  our  constituents  to 
the  risk  of  being  shareholders  in  this 
enterprise  without  granting  them  the 
equity  interest  or  the  votes  to  protect 
that  interest.  If  the  sponsors  and 
Alaska  natural  gas  producers  had  evi- 
denced more  willingness  to  take  risks— 
they  have  not— or  if  they  would  prom- 
ise never  to  come  back  to  Congress  for 
more  waivers  of  financial  support— 
they  have  not— then  this  package 
might  be  more  acceptable.  However, 
you  have  not  heard  the  end  of  this 
project.  They  will  be  back  before  this 
body  for  more  corporate  handouts, 
and  on  that  day,  I  promise  my  col- 
leagues that  the  results  will  be  far  dif- 
ferent than  today. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  waiver  package.  A  good 
many  things  have  been  said,  and  I 
would  hope  that  people  would  go 
beyond  the  debate  and  look  at  the 
record  that  was  developed  when  we  so- 
licited the  opinion  of  virtually  every 
organization  in  this  country— con- 
sumer, labor,  and  business— on  this 
issue,  because  it  is  a  complex  one. 

We  had  7  days  of  hearings,  63  wit- 
nesses. We  had  to  urge  people  to  come 
in  to  testify  against  this  because  the 
reality  is  nobody  in  that  hearing  and 
nobody  yet  on  this  House  floor  has 
come  up  with  a  legislative  alternative 
or  a  practical  alternative  in  the  mar- 
ketplace that  will  get  the  consumers  of 
the  lower  48  States  this  gas  on  a  sure 
basis  or  get  this  gas  more  cheaply  for 
the  consumer  or  get  this  gas  with  less 
risk  to  the  consumer.  Nobody  has 
come  forth  with  anything  that  has 
gotten  anything  like  a  consensus  or 
gotten  any  kind  of  expert  opinion 
behind  it. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  what  we  are  talking  about  is  a 
20-year  deal  for  the  American  con- 
sumer of  gas  at  between  $4  per  Mcf 
and  $5.50  per  Mcf.  That  is  a  good  bar- 
gain over  the  next  20  years  as  far  as 
anyone  can  see  on  energy  supplies. 
Right  now  some  of  our  consumers  are 
paying  for  natural  gas  from  the  lower 
48  at  $7  and  $9  per  Mcf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bargain 
for  the  consumers. 


night.     I     think     they     should     be 
ashamed. 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  IS  A 
BARGAIN 

(Mr.  SHARP  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


SHAME  ON  THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp).  It  is  a  good 
buy.  We  are  talking  about  20  years  at 
$4.95  per  Mcf.  I  said  yesterday  there  is 
over  100  years  of  gas  supplies  in  the 
United  States.  This  Nation  needs  that 
gas  supply. 

It  is  unfortunate  there  have  been 
many  misnomers  pronounced  on  this 
floor,  and  especially  by  CBS  News  last 
night,  Mr.  Moyers*  program.  If  you 
think  there  is  freedom  of  press  in  the 
United  States.  I  want  to  tell  you  there 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press.  They  print 
one  side  of  the  issue,  never  contact 
anybody  else  on  the  other  side,  never 
tried  to  participate  as  far  as  the  Ralph 
Nader  group  goes,  in  the  hearings  to 
give  us  some  alternatives,  ideas,  sug- 
gestions. Then  they  come  out  with  the 
cheap  shot.  The  press  should  be 
ashamed  of  itself.  They  should  come 
to  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  hear 
both  sides  and  let  the  American  people 
make  up  their  minds,  with  both  sides 
fairly  presented,  not  one  side,  as  last 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
WAIVERS  ARE  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  waiver  package 
which  would  remove  Federal  obstacles 
to  completion  of  the  Alaska  natural 
gas  pipeline  system.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  waivers  are  necessary  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  ever 
going  to  have  access  to  the  Alaska  gas 
reserves  which  constitute  13  percent 
of  this  Nation's  gas  supply.  That  gas 
could  replace  400  to  600,000  barrels  of 
imported  oil  a  day,  and  perhaps  much 
more. 

For  me,  access  to  the  Alaska  gas  out- 
weighs those  considerations  which 
might  argue  against  approval  of  the 
waiver  package.  Our  present  energy 
situation  is  a  precarious  one,  as  it  has 
been  since  1973.  Despite  all  the  rheto- 
ric, little  has  been  done  to  make  this 
Nation  less  vulnerable  to  foreign  oil 
boycotts.  At  this  time  we  could  last  30 
days,  at  best,  if  OPEC  decided  to  cut 
off  our  oil  supply. 

The  effects  of  this  unnatural  de- 
pendence are  all  around  us.  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  continued  U.S.  economic 
relationship  with  Libya's  Qadhafi— de- 
spite the  administration's  belief  that 
the  Libyan  colonel  is  plotting  the  as- 
sassination of  American  leaders.  It  can 
be  seen  in  the  sale  of  AW  ACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  in  the  administration's  de- 
termination to  find  merit  in  the  anti- 
'  Israel  Saudi  peace  plan.  It  can  be  seen 
in  the  administration's  extreme  solicit- 
ousness  toward  every  oil-rich  state  in 
the  Middle  East.  Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves.  The  United  States  is  behold- 
en to  Arab  States— both  moderate  and 
radical— because  those  nations  have 
the  oil  this  Nation  needs. 

It  is  a  situation  that  must  not  con- 
tinue. The  Alaskan  gas  supply  could 
serve  as  America's  trump  card  the 
next  time  OPEC  moves  to  cut  off  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
argue  that  400.000  barrels  a  day  would 
eliminate  our  need  for  foreign  oil.  But 
it  would  make  a  major  contribution  to 
our  domestic  energy  supply,  one  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  throw  away. 

Unfortunately  rejection  of  this 
waiver  package  would  delay  comple- 
tion of  the  gas  pipeline  and  perhaps 
kill  it  altogether.  The  pipeline's  spon- 
sors have  informed  the  President  and 
the  Congress  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  private  financing  for  the 
pipeline's  construction  unless  several 
provisions  of  law  are  waived.  The 
sponsors  are  not  asking  for  Federal 
loan  guarantees  or  Federal  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  project.  They  are  asking 
for  the  cooperation  of  Congress  and  of 


consumers  in  general  in  their  effort  to 
complete  the  largest  project  of  its  kind 
in  history. 

The  most  controversial  waiver  con- 
cerns when  consumers  would  begin  to 
pay  for  the  pipeline.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law  ratepayers  would  not  begin 
paying  until  the  pipeline  is  finished. 
The  waiver  proposed  in  this  package 
gives  the  Federal  EInergy  Regulatory 
Commission  (FERC)  the  discretionary 
power  to  allow  companies  to  begin  bill- 
ing gas  customers  after  a  date  selected 
as  reasonable  for  completion  of  the 
entire  system  and  after  full  comple- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  three  basic 
segments  of  the  line.  The  prebilling  as- 
sessment could  be  applied  only  to 
cover  debt  service— not  the  investors 
equity.  Despite  all  this,  there  are 
those  who  are  claiming  that  prebilling 
would  be  used  to  milk  the  consumer 
who  would  pay  whether  or  not  the 
project  was  ever  completed.  It  is,  of 
course,  remotely  possible  that  the 
project  would  fail  after  completion  of 
the  first  two  segments.  Should  that 
happen,  consumers  would  be  stuck 
paying  an  additional  $11  per  year  for 
20  years— less  than  $1  per  month.  The 
sponsors  of  the  project,  however, 
would  lose  as  much  as  $8  billion.  I 
hardly  think  that  they  will  casually  do 
that. 

Another  argument  made  against  the 
waiver  package— and.  in  essence, 
against  completion  of  the  pipeline— is 
that  the  Alaskan  gas  will  be  so  expen- 
sive that  consumers  billed  for  the  gas 
will  be  paying  exorbitant  prices.  It  is 
true  that  initially  the  price  of  Alaskan 
gas  will  be  high— as  high  as  $7.40  to  $9 
per  million  cubic  feet.  But  that  will 
only  be  in  the  first  year.  In  subsequent 
years  the  price  of  the  gas  will  drop 
and  will  quickly  become  comparable 
with  the  prevailing  oil  price  or  lower. 
But  most  important,  the  Alaskan  gas 
is  American  gas.  Even  a  slightly  more 
expensive  domestic  gas  supply  is  pref- 
erable to  Middle  East  oil  or  liquefied 
Algerian  gas.  Just  think  of  the  irony  if 
we  abandon  our  own  Alaskan  gas  and, 
in  its  place,  increase  our  purchase  of 
gas  from  Algeria.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  happen  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
most  Americans  want  that  to  happen 
either. 

Accordingly,  I  am  supporting  this 
waiver  package.  I  do  so  knowing  that 
the  package  has  been  attacked  as  a 
boon  to  the  producers.  But  I  ask  the 
critics  just  what  they  would  propose 
we  do.  Under  our  system  the  only  way 
that  we  will  get  that  gas  flowing  is 
through  private  investment  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Investors  will  benefit. 
But  so.  I  believe,  will  the  general 
public.  In  the  long  run.  Alaskan  gas 
will  mean  more  and  cheaper  fuel  and 
less  reliance  on  unstable  foreign 
sources.  A  vote  for  this  package  is  a 
vote  for  American  energy  independ- 
ence. A  vote  against  it  is  shortsighted 
and  must  be   predicated  on  the  un- 


founded prayer  that  OPEC  will  never 
again  cut  off  our  supplies.  I  say  that 
we  must  build  this  pipeline. 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
WAIVERS     ARE     IN     NATIONAL 

INTEREST 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  I  heard  all  of  the  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  waivers  that  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  shortly.  I  rise 
in  support  of  those  waivers. 

I  hesitated  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
cluding what  was  in  the  public  interest 
on  what  to  do  with  my  vote.  I  conclud- 
ed that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  this  pipeline  be  built  and  that 
this  waiver  package  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  heard 
why  we  should  vote  against  it  is  that 
our  Democrat  colleagues  have  received 
rather  large  financial  contributions 
from  the  proponents  of  the  package. 

D  1100 

Well,  maybe  that  is  true;  even  if  it  is. 
the  Democrats  need  help.  too.  Inde- 
pendent of  this  claim,  the  point  is  that 
the  national  interest  requires  that  we 
have  the  use  of  this  gas  from  this 
pipeline  as  quickly  and  as  expeditious- 
ly as  possible.  We  are  talking  about  a 
proposed  percentage  of  5  percent  of 
our  national  gas  supplies  in  1986.  This 
will  get  this  Nation  on  the  road  to 
energy  independence,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  only  posture  for  us  to  take. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
waiver  package. 


ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT  WAIVER  SUP- 
PORTED 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
serve  on  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  must  say  that 
up  until  the  day  of  the  final  vote  of 
the  package  I  was  undecided,  and  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  both  sides.  I 
was  and  remain  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  on  consum- 
ers and  jobs  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  with 
the  "prebilling"  issue,  that  is.  prebill- 
ing the  consumer  before  the  gas  actu- 
ally starts  to  flow  if  and  possibly  when 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  com- 
pletion date  proposed  and  the  comple- 
tion date  actual. 

In  the  midst  of  the  world  political 
rhetoric  of  the  last  couple  of  days.  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  think 
about  just  what  prebilling  means.  It  is 
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only  in  a  situation  where  the  billing 
agent  for  a  product  is  a  public  utility 
that  it  becomes  a  problem  at  bX\.  The 
fact  is  that  in  any  production  process 
where  the  private  sector  is  producing  a 
product  for  the  future  and  investing 
today  to  produce  that  product  in  the 
future,  their  present  price  structure 
reflects  the  need  to  produce  in  the 
future. 

This  is  basically  what  prebilling  is 
about  for  natural  gas  as  well  and  if  it 
was  not  a  public  utility  involved  on  the 
billing  end,  there  would  not  be  such  a 
fuss. 


GAS  PIPELINE  WAIVER  OPPOSED 

(Mrs.  COLX.INS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  take  the  prebill- 
ing lightly.  I  see  prebilling  as  just  an- 
other way  of  shafting  the  consumer. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 25,  which  raises  the  question 
of  why,  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, we  have  the  Federal  Government 
encouraging  the  use  of  waivers  to  fur- 
ther enrich  the  oil  industry.  By  push- 
ing for  this  waiver  package,  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  not  only  helping  to 
create  a  massive  shift  of  wealth  from 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  as  this 
editorial  points  out,  it  is  helping  to 
create  an  American  OPEC.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  oil  industry  has 
become,  an  OPEC  consisting  of  a  small 
number  of  fuel-producing  States  who 
are  raking  in  millions  from  taxes  on 
their  oil  and  gas  and  coal.  In  Illinois 
we  are  collecting  $785  per  person  in 
taxes.  On  the  other  hand  Alaska 
which  is  not  putting  up  a  dime  for  this 
pipeline  is  going  to  collect  $7,000  per 
person  from  oil  and  gas  taxes  alone. 

To  quote  the  Sun-Times  editorial 
further,  "that  windfall  will  come  from 
money  drained  from  people  in  States 
like  Illinois." 

That  is  just  one  of  many  reasons 
why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  boondoggle. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding, 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  her  remarks. 


providing  for  a  waiver  of  law  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8,  198L 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  20 
minutes  debate  on  this  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion presently  being  considered.  As  the 
Members  can  see,  this  is  an  issue  of 
tremendous  controversy,  and  only  1 
minute  was  allowed  for  the  propo- 
nents. 

I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
each  side  have  10  minutes  to  present 
its  point  of  view. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  341. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  233,  nays 
173,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  339] 
YEAS-233 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  WAIVER  OF 
LAW  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  341) 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burgener 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


Dixon 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Caydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Green 

Grisham 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 


Molinari 

Robinson 

Stump 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Swift 

Moore 

Rose 

Synar 

Moorhead 

Rousselot 

Tauzln 

Morrison 

Rudd 

Thomas 

Murphy 

Sabo 

Trible 

Murtha 

Scheuer 

Udall 

Myers 

Schuize 

Vander  Jagt 

Napier 

Schumer 

Vento 

Nelligan 

Sharp 

Walgren 

Nelson 

Shaw 

Walker 

Oberstar 

Shelby 

Watkins 

Panetta 

Shumway 

White 

Pashayan 

Shuster 

Whitehurst 

Patman 

Siljander 

Whitley 

Patterson 

Skeen 

Whlttaker 

Paul 

Skelton 

Williams  (MT) 

Ptckle 

Smith  (AL) 

Wilson 

Porter 

Smith  (NE) 

Winn 

Pritchard 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wortley 

Quillen 

Smith  (OR) 

Wright 

Rahall 

Smith  (PA) 

Yatron 

Reuss 

Solarz 

Young  (AK) 

Rhodes 

Solomon 

Young  (PL) 

Rinaldo 

Stangeland 

Young  (MO) 

Ritter 

SUton 

Zablocki 

Roberts  (KS> 

Stenholm 

Zeferettl 

Roberts  (SD) 

Stratton 
NAYS— 173 

Addabbo 

Fenwick 

Ottinger 

Andrews 

Findley 

Oxley 

Annunzio 

Fish 

Parris 

Ashbrook 

Florio 

Pease 

Aspin 

FoglietU 

Perkins 

Barnes 

Ford  (TN) 

Petri 

Bedell 

Fountain 

Peyser 

Beilenson 

Fowler 

Price 

Bethune 

Prank 

Pursell 

Biaggi 

Gejdenson 

Railsback 

Blanchard 

Gilman 

Rangel 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Ratchford 

Bonior 

Gradison 

Regula 

Bonker 

Gray 

Richmond 

Brodhead 

Gregg 

Rodino 

Broomfield 

Guarini 

Roe 

Brown  (CO) 

Gunderson 

Rogers 

Brown  (OH) 

Hagedom 

Rosenthal 

BroyhiU 

Harkin 

Rostenkowski 

Burton.  John 

Hatcher 

Roth 

Burton.  Phillip 

Heckler 

Roukema 

Carney 

Hefner 

Roybal 

Chisholm 

Hertel 

Russo 

Clay 

HoUenbeck 

Savage 

Coleman 

Hopkins 

Sawyer 

Collins  (ID 

Horton 

Schneider 

Conte 

Hughes 

Schroeder 

Conyers 

Hyde 

Seiberling 

Corcoran 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrermer 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jeffords 

Shamansky 

Crane.  Philip 

Kastenmeier 

Shannon 

Crockett 

Kemp 

Simon 

D' Amours 

Kildee 

Smith  (lA) 

Daniel.  Dan 

LaFalce 

Snowe 

Danielson 

LatU 

Snyder 

Davis 

Leach 

Spence 

Deckard 

Lee 

St  Germain 

Dellums 

Levitas 

Stanton 

DeNardis 

Long  (MD) 

Studds 

Derrick 

Markey 

Tauke 

Derwlivski 

M:j-tin(IL) 

Taylor 

Donnelly 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Dorgan 

Mavroules 

Volkmer 

Dougherty 

Mazzoli 

Wampler 

Downey 

McOrath 

Washington 

Dunn 

Mica 

Waxman 

Dwyer 

Michel 

Weaver 

Dyson 

Minish 

Weber  (MN) 

Early 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Weber  (OH) 

Eckart 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Moffett 

Whitten 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mollohan 

Williams  (OH) 

Emery 

Mottl 

Wirth 

Erdahl 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Ertel 

Neal 

Wyden 

Evans  (GA) 

O'Brien 

Wylie 

E^rans(IA) 

Oakar 

Yates 

Pascell 

Obey 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— I 
Wolf 


NOT  VOTING- 26 


Applegate 
AuCoin 


Beard 
Boggs 


Boiling 
Butler 
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Craig 

Goldwater 

Nichols 

Dingell 

Hall  (OH) 

Nowak 

Dymally 

Howard 

Pepper 

Fary 

Lundlne 

Santlni 

Fithian 

McCloskey 

Stark 

Garcia 

Miller  (CA) 

Stokes 

Oinn 

Moakley 

in  the  House  the  kind  of  appropriate 
opportunity  for  debate  and  consider- 
ation that  I  think  would  be  deserving 
of  this  kind  of  public  policy  question. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


n  1115 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  AuCoin  against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

Mr.  Santini  for,  with  Mr.  Fary  against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for.  with  Mr.  Gsu-cia 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Fithian. 

Mr.  Ginn  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr. 
FORD  of  Michigan  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGHES  and  Mr.  DAN 
DANIEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  115)  to  approve  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976,  a  measure  identical  to  the  joint 
resolution  just  passed,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  what  he  proposes  to 
do  and  whether  or  not  he  could  ex- 
plain to  us  why  he  proposes  to  do  this. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  this  is  the  tradition- 
al, regular,  and  normal  procedure.  We 
have  a  Senate  joint  resolution  which  is 
identical  to  our  joint  resolution.  It  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  That 
Senate  joint  resolution  is  t)efore  us 
now  awaiting  action. 

I  am  simply  asking  to  take  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  and  pass  it  in 
lieu  of  the  House  joint  resolution  so 
there  will  be  action  by  both  bodies  on 
the  same  matter. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  my  reservation  let  me  just  re- 
spond by  saying  that  ordinarily  I 
would  not  object  to  this  kind  of  re- 
quest, but  I  think  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  not  been  afforded 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 

ATIONS TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  11, 
1981,  TO  FILE  SUNDRY  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  until  midnight.  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  1981,  to  file  sundry  oversight 
reports  approved  by  the  full  commit- 
tee on  December  8,  1981. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  884.  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  FOOD  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and 
extend  programs  to  provide  price  sup- 
port and  production  incentives  for 
farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
No.  97-377)  will  appear  in  the  Record 
of  December  10,  1981.] 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  291  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  291 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3566)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  international 
security  and  development  assistance  and  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi 
sions  of  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 


eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  t>e  considered  as  having  been  read.  It 
shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  while  the  bill  is 
being  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  move  to 
limit  debate  on  the  pending  portion  of  the 
bill  and  to  provide  in  said  motion  for  the  al- 
location of  time  under  the  limitation  on  the 
pending  portion  of  the  bill,  or  on  amend- 
ments, or  on  amendments  to  amendments, 
thereo.  It  shall  also  be  in  order  at  any  time 
while  the  bill  is  being  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  move  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill, 
or  any  title  thereof,  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  open  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3566.  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  bill  S.  1 196  in  the  House,  and  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
3566  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Beilenson)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  291 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3566,  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1981. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  order  to  expedite  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  rule  states  that  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections.  Each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  House  Reso- 
lution 291  further  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  rule  further  waives  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5. 
rule  XXI.  which  prohibit  appropria- 
tions in  a  legislative  bill.  This  waiver  is 
necessary  because  section  202.  section 
309(b).  and  section  601(c)(3)  of  H.R. 
3566  contain  provisions  that  would 
constitute  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  at  any 
time  while  the  bill  is  being  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule  for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  move  to  limit 
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debate  on  the  pending  portion  of  the 
bill  and  to  provide  in  that  motion  for 
the  allocation  of  time  under  the  limi- 
tation on  the  pending  portion  of  the 
bill  or  on  amendments  or  on  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  thereto. 

The  rule  also  states  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  at  any  time  while  the  bill  is 
being  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  move  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill,  or  any  title  thereof,  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  these  two  provisions  is 
to  allow  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  move  to  limit 
debate  on  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  is  pending  consideration.  Since 
the  rule  provides  that  the  bill  is  to  be 
read  by  titles  for  amendment,  the 
motion  to  limit  debate  would  be  by 
title,  with  the  limitation  affecting  all 
amendments  and  amendments  to 
amendments  for  the  title  pending.  In 
his  motion,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  also  would 
specify  the  allocation  of  time. 

In  other  words,  it  is  conceivable,  al- 
though unlikely,  that  a  motion  to 
limit  debate  could  be  made  on  each  of 
the  seven  titles  of  the  bill.  Such 
motion  naturally  would  be  subject  to  a 
majority  vote. 

The  rule  further  would  allow  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  chairman 
to  move  at  any  time  during  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  such  a  motion  were 
agreed  to  by  majority  vote,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
then  could  move  to  limit  debate  on  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  and  any  amend- 
ments or  amendments  to  amendments, 
and  specify  the  allocation  of  time. 

Although  the  procedure  outlined  in 
the  rule  is  somewhat  unusual,  the  ob- 
jective of  these  provisions  is  to  permit 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  expedite  floor  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  3566.  The  bill  contains 
seven  titles  and  is  75  pages  long.  Since 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  consideration  of  this  au- 
thorization measure  can  be  completed 
in  1  day,  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
sought  to  provide  him  with  the  proce- 
dural tools  to  make  possible  the  most 
expeditious  consideration  of  H.R. 
3566. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  mindful 
of  the  length  of  floor  time  consumed 
during  consideration  of  foreign  assist- 
ance authorization  legislation  in 
recent  years,  the  target  date  for  ad- 
journment of  this  session  of  Congress, 
and  the  other  important  legislation 
scheduled  for  full  House  consideration 
prior  to  adjournment.  The  committee 
believed  that  the  authorities  granted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 


Committee  under  this  rule  would  fa- 
cilitate prompt  House  action  on  H.R. 
3566.  At  the  same  time,  since  the 
chairman's  motions  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  element  of  fairness 
would  be  preserved. 

House  Resolution  291  additionally 
provides  that  upon  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3566,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  bill  S.  1196  in  the  House,  and 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  3566  as  passed 
by  the  House.  This  will  help  to  facili- 
tate a  conference  with  the  other  body 
on  the  foreign  assistance  authoriza- 
tion legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  purpose 
of  H.R.  3566  is  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  and  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  certain  international  se- 
curity and  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  administration  is  seeking  a 
foreign  aid  authorization  measure,  and 
this  bill  is  the  product  of  bipartisan 
cooperation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
rule,  so  that  the  House  can  consider 
this  important  legislation. 

D  1130 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  accurately  and  thor- 
oughly explained  the  provisions  of  the 
rule  which  provides  for  consideration 
of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Act,  H.R.  3566. 

The  so-called  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram has  been  operating  for  at  least  2 
years  now  without  any  appropriation 
or  really  any  authorization  except 
that  which  comes  from  continuing  res- 
olutions. I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
the  House  and  the  other  body  act  to 
put  this  program  under  an  authoriza- 
tion and  under  an  appropriation  in  the 
usual  form. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  this  resolu- 
tion grants  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI— appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill— are  waived  by  the  rule.  The  bill  is 
to  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  in- 
stead of  sections,  with  each  title  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

The  rule  also  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  passage  of  the  bill  it 
will  be  in  order  to  consider  S.  1196. 
and  a  motion  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  language  contained  in 
H.R.  3566  as  passed  by  the  House. 

There  are  two  additional  provisions 
in  this  bill  which  are  unusual  in  a  pro- 
cedural sense  and  should  be  noted  by 
the  House. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  makes 
in  order  a  motion  by  the  chairman  of 
the    Foreign    Affairs    Committee    to 


limit  debate  on  the  pending  portion  of 
the  bill  or  an  amendment,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  allocation  of  time  under 
such  limitation.  As  the  Speaker  and 
Members  know,  the  usual  form  is  for  a 
limitation  on  the  time  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  imposed  and  the  Chair 
then  records  the  names  of  those 
people  standing  at  the  time  the  re- 
quest was  made,  and  the  time  which  is 
available  is  divided  equally  amongst 
those  standing. 

As  I  understand  this  limitation,  it 
will  not  be  that  way  at  all;  rather,  the 
time  will  be  apportioned  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

During  the  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ing on  this  rule  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
what  his  intentions  were  with  regard 
to  the  allocation  of  time.  He  assured 
me  and  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  it  would  be  his  inten- 
tion to  apportion  time  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned,  not  only 
to  the  minority  but  also  to  the  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  the  proponents  of  the 
pending  amendment.  With  such  assur- 
ances stated  for  the  record,  the  Rules 
Committee  reported  the  rule  with 
these  provisions  to  facilitate  thorough 
yet  timely  consideration  of  the  bill. 
And  again,  it  was  made  abundantly 
clear  that  the  time  under  any  limited 
debate  was  to  be  allocated  equitably  to 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  any 
amendment. 

The  second  provision  makes  in  order 
a  motion  by  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  at  any  time 
while  the  bill  is  being  considered  for 
amendment,  to  have  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  or  title  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  open  to  amendment. 
This,  too,  is  somewhat  unusual. 

While  I  do  not  like  this  method  of 
procedure,  and  I  would  hope  it  would 
not  be  adopted  often,  because  of  the 
time  constraints  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  need  for  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization, I  have  no  intention  of  op- 
posing the  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
will  be  able  to  set  the  time  under  this 
without  asking  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  for  a  limitation  of  time? 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  chairman  could  do  so  by 
moving  that  all  time  on  an  amend- 
ment or  amendments  thereto  be  closed 
at  a  certain  time  or  after  a  certain 
number  of  minutes  and  that  he  then 
would  have  the  option  of  apportioning 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  unanimous  consent  request 
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that  normally  is  used  in  matters  of 
this  type? 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  would  make  the 
unanimous  consent  request  unneces- 
sary. Presumably  the  chairman  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  and  if  objec- 
tion were  heard  he  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  move. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  wonder  has  this 
procedure  ever  been  used  before  in  the 
House.  I  am  not  aware  in  the  time  I 
have  been  here  that  we  have  ever  had 
a  rule  that  specifically  allows  a  chair- 
man to  impose  limits  on  debate.  Is  this 
something  that  is  totally  new?  Are  we 
setting  a  new  precedent  here? 

Mr  RHODES.  As  far  as  I  know,  this 
procedure  has  never  been  followed. 
That  is  the  reason  I  made  the  proviso 
I  did;  namely,  that  while  I  will  not 
object  to  the  procedure  at  this  particu- 
lar time  and  in  this  particular  circum- 
stance, if  this  device  is  employed  I  be- 
lieve the  use  of  such  procedure  in  the 
future  warrants  careful  scrutiny. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  him  for  pointing 
this  out.  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  it  is 
a  rather  disturbing  precedent.  Howev- 
er. I  come  to  a  different  conclusion 
from  the  gentleman.  I  will  oppose  the 
rule  based  upon  this  language  because 
I  think  it  is  a  precedent  that  would  ill 
serve  us  on  some  other  bills  that  will 
come  before  this  House  in  the  future. 

It  may  well  be  that  on  this  particu- 
lar bill  at  this  particular  time  there  is 
some  merit  in  the  suggestion,  but  I  am 
disturbed  that  we  may  be  setting  a 
precedent  here  for  future  debate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
it  out  to  the  House. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  not  oppose  the  rule.  I  think  if 
there  is  a  vote  on  the  rule  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  might  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  substantive  legisla- 
tion is  under  attack.  Usually  when 
there  is  a  large  vote  against  the  rule,  it 
appears  as  if  the  subject  matter  is 
under  attack.  Therefore,  though  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  do  what  he 
feels  his  conscience  demands  that  he 
do.  it  would  be  my  hope  that  he  would 
not  ask  for  a  vote  on  this  rule,  but  let 
his  objection  to  the  procedure  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  rule  would  be  adopted  so  we 
may  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPfeAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote ,  was  taken   by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  250,  nays 
151.  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3401 
YEAS- 250 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Courier 

Coyne,  William 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Pazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 


Pields 

Plndley 

Plippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Poley 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hillis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McEwen 


McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nalcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Ox  ley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 


stark 

Si  ration 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 


Andrews 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erienborn 

Evaiu  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 


Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

NAYS- 151 

Pish 

Fowler 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Crisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kramer 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING-32 


Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferelti 


Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vento 

Walker 

WaUins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitun 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 


Applegate 

AuCoin 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Butler 

Crockett 

Deckard 

Dymally 

Evans  (GA) 

Fithian 


McCloskey 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mitchell  (MDI 

Moffett 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Rosenthal 

stokes 

White 


Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Garcia 

Ginn 

Coldwater 

Hall  (OH) 

Hartnett 

Howard 

Ireland 

Kindness 

Lolt 

n  1145 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Pithian. 

Mr.  Applegate  with  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Ginn. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Moffett. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Deckard  with  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  SILJANDER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HANCE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1200 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  3566)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  international 
security  and  development  assistance 
and  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  3566.  with  Mr.  Levitas  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield» 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  opening  remarlts 
this  morning  will  be  quite  brief,  as  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  move  into  con- 
sideration of  amendments  as  soon  as 
possible  and  be  able  to  complete  action 
by  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House.  H.R.  3566.  is  a  2- 
year  authorization  for  the  conduct  of 
the  President's  international  security 
and  development  cooperation  pro- 
grams. It  authorizes  funding  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  economic  support 
fund,  development  assistance,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  other  programs. 

It  is  a  bill  vital  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives, 
for  U.S.  national  security  and  econom- 
ic interests  abroad.  That  is  why  the 
President  is  urgently  asking  for  its 
passage. 

The  committee  consideration  of  the 
proposed  foreign  assistance  program 
was    undertaken    with    the    current 


budget  belt-tightening  uppermost  in 
mind.  Therefore,  the  total  authorized 
of  $6  billion  is  $654  million  below 
President  Reagan's  original  request. 

However,  the  President's  second 
budget  revision  is  now  $300  million 
below  the  committee  recommendation, 
and  I  anticipate  the  offering  of  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  bottom  line 
to  the  President's  latest  budget  re- 
quest of  $5,727  billion  if  that  is 
deemed  appropriate  during  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

I  will  sketch  several  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  bill:  The  figure  for  mili- 
tary assistance  is  considerably  below 
the  President's  request  even  with  his 
second  revision.  However,  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  not  deny  the  President 
his  proposed  program.  In  fact,  pro- 
gram levels  would  generally  be  the 
same  as  those  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. What  the  conunittee  did  to  lower 
the  military  assistance  figure  was  ac- 
tually in  keeping  with  the  President's 
desire  to  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. We  changed  the  mix  of  military 
assistance  to  allow  greater  use  of  com- 
bined grant  and  guarantees  instead  of 
direct  credits,  thereby  easing  the 
burden  placed  on  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
We  did  this  by  adopting  a  one-quarter 
grant,  three-quarter  FMS  loan  guaran- 
tee formula  instead  of  the  original  ad- 
ministration approach  of  putting  all 
the  arms  sales  financing  into  FMS 
direct  credits. 

The  committee  adopted  policy  lan- 
guage on  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador which  conditions  that  assistance 
on  progress  on  implementation  of  cer- 
tain policies,  all  of  which  are  support- 
ed by  the  Duarte  government  and  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  committee  did  not  originally  act 
on  the  administration's  request  to 
change  the  Symington  amendment  in 
order  to  provide  assistance  to  Paki- 
stan. We  said  we  would  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  issue  only  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  a  comprehensive  assistance 
package.  That  proposal  has  not  been 
presented.  The  committee  met  on  this 
matter  yesterday.  A  committee  amend- 
ment has  been  prepared  which  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  represent  a  careful  balance  of  U.S. 
political,  economic,  security,  and  hu- 
manitarian interests  around  the  world. 
These  issues  overlap.  Our  humanitari- 
an interest  in  feeding  a  child  today 
provides  the  basis  for  his  productive 
contribution  to  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  his  nation— and  the 
world— in  the  future.  The  immediate 
security  provided  by  military  assist- 
ance in  this  bill  will  help  make  this 
possible. 

Clearly,  the  programs  authorized 
here  are  in  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Security  assistance 
helps  not  just  the  security  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  but  that  of  the 
United    States.    Economic    assistance 


not  only  improves  living  standards  and 
stability  abroad,  but  also  stimulates 
markets  for  American  goods.  And.  of 
course,  most  of  this  so-called  foreign 
aid  is  spent  for  goods  produced  by 
American  industry  and  workers  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  was  ap- 
proved in  committee  by  voice  vote 
with  widespread  sponsorship  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  President  has 
contacted  the  leadership  and  Members 
urging  its  passage.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend and  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Michel,  for  his 
thoughtful  letter  in  support  of  this 
bill,  and  also  the  dear  colleague  letter 
from  representatives  of  the  Republi- 
can Study  Committee.  We  have  re- 
ceived expressions  of  support  from 
many  other  groups  as  well. 

President  Reagan  has  written  me  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent's letter  concludes: 

At  a  time  of  international  turbulence  and 
uncertainty  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  have  sufficient  leeway  to 
respond  both  to  the  challenges  of  aggres- 
sion and  to  the  opportunities  for  peace.  No 
one  doubts  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the 
former.  Prompt  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  demonstrate  that  we  are  prepared  for 
the  latter  as  well.  I  hope  I  can  count  on 
your  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
the  entire  text  of  the  President's 
letter  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  legislation 
before  us. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  White  Hodse, 
Washington.  D.C, 

December  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
CTiatrmon,    Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  consider  this  week  is  a  requi- 
site element  of  our  foreign  policy.  Over  the 
years,  our  country's  programs  of  security 
and  development  assistance  have  attracted 
bipartisan  support,  as  expressions  of  both 
our  national  interest  and  America's  humani- 
tarian ideals. 

This  Administration  has  worked  to  im- 
prove certain  aspects  of  those  programs  and 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
them.  As  some  forms  of  assistance  have  had 
more  success  than  others,  our  efforts  have 
been  to  revise  or  redirect,  enlarge  or  reduce, 
so  as  to  be  cost-effective  while  meeting  our 
vital  commitments  abroad. 

In  the  months  ahead.  I  will  welcome  a 
continuing  collaboration  with  the  Congress 
in  reviewing  our  foreign  assistance  budget 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  areas  in  which  pru- 
dent savings  can  be  achieved  without  im- 
pairing the  conduct  of  our  international  re- 
lations. For  the  inmiediate  future,  however, 
it  is  critical  that  our  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts not  be  eroded  or  delayed. 

The  pending  legislation  should  provide 
needed  flexibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  represents  a  carefully  balanced 
approach  to  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance. At  a  time  of  international  turbulence 
and  uncertainty  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
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it  is  imperative  that  we  have  sufficient 
leeway  to  respond  both  to  the  challenges  of 
aggression  and  to  the  opportunities  for 
peace.  No  one  doubts  that  we  are  ready  to 
meet  the  former.  Prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  demonstrate  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  latter  as  well. 

I  hope  I  can  count  on  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
today  H.R.  3566,  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1981.  I  wish  to  be  very  direct  as 
to  what  this  bill  does  and  does  not  rep- 
resent. First,  let  me  say  that  it  does 
not  represent  a  giveaway  program  to 
the  Third  World.  It  does  not  represent 
a  transfer  program  that  takes  re- 
sources from  the  productive  and  gives 
it  to  the  unproductive.  Let  us  not 
make  any  mistake  about  it.  This  bill  is 
an  essential  tool  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  has  provisions  that  directly  en- 
hance our  national  security. 

I  will  not  ask  my  colleagues  to  sit 
through  a  section-by-section  analysis 
with  me  at  this  time.  Indeed,  I  hope 
that  all  Members  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report  which  covers  the  matter 
in  more  detail.  I  do,  however,  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
especially  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  bill. 

I  said  that  this  bill  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  The  first  title  of  the 
bill  is  called  Military  and  Related  As- 
sistance and  Sales.  The  provisions 
under  this  title,  requested  by  the 
President  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  directly  assist  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad  in  strength- 
ening their  own  military  against  out- 
side aggression,  and  help  to  cement 
our  relationship  with  them. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  this  point.  We  are 
not  talking  about  countries  of  margin- 
al interest  to  the  United  States.  This 
bill  would  authorize  military  sales  and 
assistance  to  friends,  such  as  Israel. 
Egypt.  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Korea. 
Furthermore,  recognizing  the  im- 
proved human  rights  situation  in  Ar- 
gentina and  El  Salvador,  the  bill 
allows  us  to  give  modest  assistance  to 
those  nations  on  a  conditional  basis.  If 
we  are  to  counter  subversion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies  in  vital 
points  throughout  the  world,  then  we 
must  authorize  the  necessary  pro- 
grams that  will  help  our  friends  to 
help  themselves. 

Not  only  will  the  bill  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East  by  providing  assistance  to 
Israel  and  Egypt,  and  strengthen 
NATO's  southern  flank  by  assisting 
Greece  and  Turkey,  it  will  also  en- 
hance the  President's  flexibility  in  re- 
sponding to  military  crises  by  author- 
izing   a    special    defense    acquisition 


fund.  It  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  procure  high-demand  foreign 
military  sales  items  in  advance,  in 
order  to  expedite  deliveries  for  sales 
and  assistance  already  approved  by.  or 
notified  to  Congress.  Also,  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  fund  will  help  address 
U.S.  defense  readiness  problems  some- 
times resulting  from  such  urgent  for- 
eign requests  for  American  military 
equipment. 

The  bill  contains  many  other  titles 
that  deal  with  economic  and  develop- 
ment assistance  in  a  manner  that  di- 
rectly furthers  U.S.  national  interests. 
Again,  let  us  not  confuse  the  issues. 
The  moderate  amount  of  economic  as- 
sistance that  we  are  providing  is  not 
money  thrown  down  the  drain.  To  the 
contrary,  by  providing  assistance  to 
bolster  the  economic  strength  of  other 
countries,  we  are  revitalizing  their  ca- 
pacity to  grow.  A  healthy  economy, 
with  stable  employment,  is  the  surest 
way  I  know  to  counter  unrest  which 
may  threaten  a  country.  Economic  aid 
is  not  merely  symbolic  of  our  commit- 
ment to  meet  basic  human  needs.  This 
assistance  helps  create  the  very  foun- 
dations of  stability  that  make  future 
military  problems  less  likely.  The 
dollar  we  spend  today  to  promote  agri- 
cultural development  and  effective  use 
of  national  resources  may  well  obviate 
the  need  to  spend  far  greater  amounts 
of  money  later  to  coimter  insurgency 
and  radical  ideology. 

Finally,  in  looking  at  this  authoriza- 
tion bill,  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  only  deriving  long-term  bene- 
fits from  our  assistance,  but  that  we 
are  creating  thousands  of  jobs  in  the 
United  States  as  well.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  the  assistance  we  give  to 
foreign  nations  is  used  to  purchase 
U.S.  products  and  services.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  some  450.000  jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States  are  repre- 
sented by  this  bill.  Moreover,  to  the 
extent  that  our  assistance  causes  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  foreign  economies, 
even  more  U.S.  jobs  will  be  created  to 
take  advantage  of  increased  export  op- 
portunities. At  present.  40  percent  of 
our  exports  go  to  developing  countries. 
This  represents  an  immense  number 
of  jobs  throughout  America. 

The  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  forms  a 
vital  link  between  our  traditional  dip- 
lomatic efforts  around  the  globe,  and 
our  goal  of  developing  an  improved 
military  posture  for  the  United  States. 
We  have  done  a  lot  to  support  the 
President  over  the  last  year.  We  have 
made  large  budget  and  tax  cuts  to  re- 
invigorate  the  economy.  We  have  au- 
thorized additional  funding  to  insure 
our  strategic  and  conventional  de- 
fense. And  now  we  have  the  duty  to 
meet  our  obligations  in  another  impor- 
tant area.  Having  made  ourselves 
strong  at  home,  and  made  ourselves 
strong  on  the  battlefield,  we  must  also 
insure  that  our  allies  do  not  falter  for 


lack  of  assistance.  We  should  not  fool 
ourselves  on  this  score.  If  we  do  not 
help  provide  for  stability  in  foreign 
countries,  then  our  own  security  is  in 
jeopardy. 

President  Reagan  is  strongly  behind 
this  bill.  You  will  recall  that  during 
the  recent  budget  debate,  he  asked 
that  foreign  aid  be  among  those  items 
excluded  from  further  cuts.  He  knows 
that  our  tanks,  planes,  and  nuclear 
weapons  can  only  defend  us  so  far.  and 
only  in  certain  situations.  If  we  allow 
discontent  to  grow  in  foreign  countries 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  United 
States,  then  we  will  leave  open  the  op- 
portunity for  Soviet  alined  insurgents 
to  take  advantage  of  discontent. 

In  the  long  nm,  foreign  economies 
will  stagnate,  military  equipment  will 
not  be  available  to  counter  insurgency, 
friendly  governments  will  fall,  strate- 
gic resources  vital  to  U.S.  industry  and 
defense  will  be  under  radical  control, 
and  our  own  national  security  will  be 
endangered. 

If  we  wish  to  avoid  playing  the  role 
of  international  policeman  at  a  later 
date,  and  if  we  wish  to  avoid  stretch- 
ing our  resources  so  thin  to  put  out 
brush  fires  in  every  comer  of  the 
world  in  the  future,  then  we  must 
assist  those  nations  friendly  toward 
the  United  States  right  now.  The 
President's  bill  provides  the  proper 
mix  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. It  maintains  our  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world,  and  fits  into  the 
President's  comprehensive  strategy  for 
addressing  problems  abroad.  I  strongly 
encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  en- 
dorse this  bill. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following 
letter  from  President  Reagan  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  White  Hodse. 
Washington,  December  8,  1981. 
Hon.  William  S.  Broomfielo. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  The  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion which  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  consider  this  week  is  a  requisite  element 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Over  the  years,  our 
country's  programs  of  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  have  attracted  bipartisan 
support,  as  expressions  of  both  our  national 
interest  and  America's  humanitarian  ideals. 

This  Administration  has  worked  to  im- 
prove certain  aspects  of  those  programs  and 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
them.  As  some  forms  of  assistance  have  had 
more  success  than  others,  our  efforts  have 
been  to  revise  or  redirect,  enlarge  or  reduce, 
so  as  to  be  cost-effective  while  meeting  our 
vital  commitments  abroad. 

In  the  months  ahead.  I  will  welcome  a 
continuing  collaboration  with  the  Congress 
in  reviewing  our  foreign  assistance  budget 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  areas  in  which  pru- 
dent savings  can  be  achieved  without  im- 
pairing the  conduct  of  our  international  re- 
lations. For  the  immediate  future,  however, 
it  is  critical  that  our  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts not  be  eroded  or  delayed. 

The  pending  legislation  should  provide 
needed  flexibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
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affairs.  It  represents  a  carefully  balanced 
approach  to  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance. At  a  time  of  international  turbulence 
and  uncertainty  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  have  sufficient 
leeway  to  respond  both  to  the  challenges  of 
aggression  and  to  the  opportunities  for 
peace.  No  one  doubts  that  we  are  ready  to 
meet  the  former.  Prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  demonstrate  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  latter  as  well. 
1  hope  I  can  count  on  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

D  1215 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  we  are 
considering  today  represents  a  major 
Improvement  over  the  proposal  origi- 
nally presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  by  the  administration. 
The  bill  is  by  no  means  without  seri- 
ous defects,  however,  and  any  signifi- 
cant weakening  of  the  legislation 
during  its  consideration  on  the  House 
floor  will  cause  me,  and  I  hope  many 
others,  to  oppose  its  passage. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  matter  of  El 
Salvador.  The  Bingham-Solarz  lan- 
guage, included  in  the  bill,  was  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  26  to  7  bi- 
partisan vote  of  the  committee. 

I  question  the  sufficiency  of  this  lan- 
guage, not  because  it  is  poorly  drafted 
or  without  substance,  but  instead  be- 
cause it  will  depend  for  its  effective- 
ness on  the  good  faith  of  this  adminis- 
tration, and  on  the  willingness  of  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  American 
people  about  the  course  of  events  in  El 
Salvador.  My  experience  this  year, 
based  on  the  handling  of  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  killing  of  the  nuns,  on 
the  so-called  white  paper  fiasco  of  last 
spring,  on  the  administration's  fever- 
ish effort  to  convince  the  public  that 
program  toward  democracy  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  now  being  made,  and  on  the 
administration's  continuing  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  breadth  of  military 
involvement  in  atrocities  committed 
against  the  Salvadoran  people,  causes 
me  to  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
Binghan-Solarz  language  will,  if  en- 
acted, be  implemented  in  good  faith. 

The  Binghan-Solarz  language— as  it 
now  stands— represents  the  very  least 
which  Congress  can  and  should  do  to 
make  sure  that  the  funds  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers will  be  utilized  for  purposes 
consistent  with  the  ideals  and  values 
of  the  American  people.  Any  weaken- 
ing in  this  provision— either  now  or  in 
conference— should  cause  those  con- 
cerned about  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador,  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port for  this  bill. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
very  briefly,  concerns  Guatemala.  No 
specific  reference  is  made  in  this  bill 
to  Guatemala,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  not  proposed  military  sales  or 


assistance  to  that  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  specific  reference  to 
Guatemala  is  necessary. 

Present  law  provides  that  neither 
arms  sales  nor  assistance  may  be 
granted  to  nations  whose  governments 
are  consistent  gross  violators  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights. 
Guatemala  is  such  a  country,  and  the 
Reagan  administration,  in  recently 
voting  to  oppase  an  international  eco- 
nomic development  loan  to  Guatema- 
la, has  admitted  this  fact. 

Therefore,  unless  the  administration 
is  willing  to  mock  our  foreign  assist- 
ance laws  either  by  ignoring  them,  or 
by  inventing  some  sort  of  rationale 
which  would  trigger  the  emergency  ex- 
ception provisions  in  the  law,  no  U.S. 
military  sales  or  assistance  can  be  sent 
to  Guatemala.  Such  sales  or  assistance 
would,  I  repeat,  be  clearly  illegal 
under  present  law. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  simply  to  state  that  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  is  terribly  inadequate.  Even 
Costa  Rica,  the  most  deserving  and 
democractic  nation  in  the  region,  is 
being  denied  sufficient  help.  For  this, 
I  do  not  blame  the  State  Department. 
I  can  only  blame  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  shrink  from  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining to  our  constituents  the  U.S. 
national  interest  in  a  respectable  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  submit  that  it  is  an  act  of  extraor- 
dinary small-mindedness  to  vote 
against  economic  aid  programs  and 
then  to  pretend  that  Fidel  Castro, 
rather  than  poverty  and  economic 
crisis,  is  the  major  cause  of  political 
unrest  in  Central  America. 

Finally,  I  note,  with  concern,  that 
the  legislation  before  us  provides  for  a 
2-year  authorization  now,  rather  than 
1. 

I  am  very  skeptical  about  whether 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  be 
able  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for  ex- 
amining the  foreign  assistamce  propos- 
als of  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1983  when  funds  for  that  pro- 
gram are  being  authorized  now,  in  this 
legislation. 

Only  my  faith  in  the  assurances  and 
the  leadership  of  Chairman  Zablocki 
prevent  me  from  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  scope  of  this  bill  to 
a  single  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  sum,  this  bill  is  not 
perfect.  It  is  not  even  generous.  It  is, 
most  charitably,  barely  adequate  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  both  to  the 
national  security  of  our  own  Nation 
and  as  a  nation  of  htunan  beings  in  a 
world  of  extraordinary  want. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  ought  to  realize 
that  the  American  people  are  neither 
so  small  minded,  or  so  ignorant,  or  so 
self -centered  as  to  not  understand,  and 
understand  far  more  easily  than  some- 
times we  ourselves  do,  the  compelling 
necessity,  both  as  human  beings  and 


in  our  own  self-interest,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  decent  foreign  aid  legislation. 

I  would  ask  Members  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
HARSiNO),  a  member  of  our  committee. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981.  My  support  for  this 
bill  marks  a  significant  change  from 
past  years.  President  Reagan  and  his 
administration  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram for  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance which  I  believe  must  be  advanced 
if  the  United  States  is  to  play  a  re- 
sponsible role  in  international  security 
affairs.  This  is  a  different  foreign  as- 
sistance bill.  It  supports  a  different— 
and  in  my  opinion— a  more  realistic, 
consistent  foreign  policy. 

Over  the  past  10  years  there  has 
been,  in  my  opinion,  unrestrained 
growth  in  foreign  aid,  particularly  in 
the  amount  designated  for  multilater- 
al institutions  where  the  United 
States— especially  the  Congress— has 
insufficient  say  on  how  our  money  is 
to  be  used.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  wisely  cut  the  annual  increase  in 
requests  for  foreign  aid  and  has  appro- 
priately changed  the  priorities  for  our 
assistance.  The  emphasis  on  military 
security  assistance  is  well  placed;  with- 
out security  from  outside  aggression, 
economic  development  has  no  mean- 
ing. 

Increased  military  aid  is  in  the  inter- 
ests not  only  of  our  allies  but  also  our 
own  Nation.  By  offering  the  assistance 
which  enables  other  countries  to 
defend  themselves  we  increase  the 
probability  of  our  not  having  to 
become  directly  involved  in  the  mili- 
tary defense  of  their  country.  The  po- 
tential trouble  spots  in  the  world  have 
made  increased  military  assistance  a 
necessity.  Soviet  threats  to  the  eastern 
flank  of  NATO  and  to  Pakistan  are  se- 
rious as  is  the  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa. 

Externally  inspired  subversion  and 
terrorist  activity  in  Latin  America 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  examples  in 
Central  America  are  painfully  obvious 
and  represent  a  wider  threat  to  the 
region  that  must  be  resisted. 

By  stressing  military  assistance,  I  do 
now  wish  to  understate  the  value  of 
economic  aid  for  promoting  develop- 
ment. A  successful,  growing,  free- 
market  economy  for  a  developing 
nation  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  its 
security.  It  is  in  the  United  States  in- 
terest to  promote  that  growth  and 
thereby  promote  not  only  security  for 
that  country  but  also  partnership 
which  can  benefit  us  by  way  of  trade 
and  investment  opportunities.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  empha- 
sized the  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
assistance  to  developing  countries,  and 


I  firmly  believe  that  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient to  success  in  the  overall  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  policy. 

One  other  important  change  in  the 
President's  approach  merits  attention. 
His  emphasis  on  quiet  diplomacy  to 
achieve  change  in  areas  sensitive  to 
our  relations  with  certain  allies,  par- 
ticularly on  human  rights  issues,  will 
have,  in  my  view,  much  greater  chance 
of  accomplishing  the  goals  than  com- 
pletely relying  on  public  denuncia- 
tions. 

The  goals  of  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid  must  be  balanced  with 
our  own  domestic  priorities.  I  believe 
the  President's  proposal  strikes  a  re- 
sponsible and  balanced  approach  and 
reflects  the  overall  goal  of  curbing  the 
growth  of  Government  spending.  I 
support  the  President  on  this  initia- 
tive and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  want  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
in  voicing  support  for  the  Internation- 
al Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981.  I  have  always 
thought  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  being 
extremely  important  to  our  national 
security.  I  am  gratified  to  hear  some 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side, 
who  have  been  subjected  to  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State,  beginning  to  voice 
the  same  sentiment. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  military 
assistance,  economic  support,  and  de- 
velopment assistance  for  countries 
around  the  world.  I  personally  believe 
the  bill  does  not  promote  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  effectively  as  it 
could.  I  believe  we  need  to  devote  far 
more  to  the  economic  side  if  we  want 
to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  world  in  which  we  can  be 
more  secure.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we 
achieved  the  best  compromise  we 
could  between  fiscal  constraint  and 
the  requirements  of  our  security,  and 
between  military  and  economic  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  800  million  people  on 
this  Earth  daily  face  the  worst  aspects 
of  poverty:  Hunger  and  malnutrition, 
lack  of  adequate  shelter,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  no  future. 
This  situation  is  a  blot  on  the  con- 
science of  mankind.  But  it  is  some- 
thing else  as  well:  A  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  see  all  around  us 
the  fruits  of  the  despair  in  which  a 
quarter  of  the  world's  population  lives: 
Violence,  terrorism,  instability,  revolu- 
tion. Every  year  events  in  the  poor 
and  unstable  parts  of  the  world  seem 
to  impinge  more  on  our  daily  lives. 

What  is  our  response  to  this?  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  response  is  scandalous. 
The  United  States  ranks  15th  among 
the  17  major  aid  donors  in  terms  of 
percentage  of  gross  national  product 


devoted  to  international  development. 
In  our  own  backyard,  Mexico  and  Ven- 
ezuela each  give  more  aid  to  the  Carib- 
bean, through  their  joint  oil  facility, 
than  does  the  United  States— and  that 
is  in  absolute  terms. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  giving  our  fair  share. 
The  question  I  am  raising  is  whether 
we  are  making  an  adequate  investment 
in  the  future  of  our  country,  by  work- 
ing for  a  world  of  peace,  stability,  and 
well-being  in  which  we  can  be  secure. 
Most  Americans  think  we  are  doing 
far  more  than  we  in  fact  do  in  this 
regard.  The  fact  is  that  most  other  de- 
veloped countries  are  puisuing  their 
national  interest  in  international  de- 
velopment more  aggressively  than  we 
are. 

The  bill  we  are  about  to  consider 
would  authorize  the  absolute  mini- 
mum we  can  responsibly  devote  to  this 
area.  I  have  the  honor  of  chairing  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, and  I  want  to  point  out  just 
some  of  the  ways  this  bill  contributes 
to  our  security  right  here  in  our  own 
hemisphere. 

The  bill  would  authorize  funds  for 
our  efforts  to  support  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment in  El  Salvador.  I  ha,ve  been  a 
critic  of  the  administration's  policies 
in  El  Salvador,  but  I  believe  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  will  insure  that 
the  fimds  authorized  for  El  Salvador 
are  used  constructively  to  support  de- 
velopment, democracy,  and  a  political 
solution  in  El  Salvador. 

Under  the  bill,  $25  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  funds  would  be  made 
available  for  Costa  Rica— an  old  friend 
and  democratic  ally  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  is  far  too  little,  but  at  least  it 
is  a  symbol  of  our  support  for  Costa 
Rica's  efforts  to  prevent  its  country 
from  succumbing  to  terrorism  and  in- 
stability. 

The  bill  would  authorize  funds  for 
Jamaica,  a  country  that  is  attempting 
to  recover  from  a  period  of  economic 
mismanagement  through  an  emphasis 
on  private  enterprise. 

The  bill  would  authorize  funds  for 
Haiti  in  an  attempt  to  help  that  coun- 
try deal  with  the  refugee  problem  that 
affects  us  so  severely. 

The  bill  would  support  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  Peru. 
All  of  these  are  fragile  democracies 
with  long  traditions  of  instability  and 
military  rule.  Surely  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  devote  the  minimal  resources  in 
this  bill  to  further  the  development  of 
sister  democracies  in  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  just  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  bill  is  in  our 
interest.  It  represents  our  hope  of 
being  a  positive  force  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  gives  the  President  the  tools  he 
needs  not  just  to  respond  to  current 
crises,  but  to  look  down  the  road  and 
help  solve  problems  before  they  ex- 
plode.   It    helps    provide    means    by 


which  the  poor  can  help  themselves, 
the  starving  can  feed  themselves,  and 
the  weak  can  defend  themselves.  It 
provides  our  answer  to  the  extremists 
of  the  right  and  the  left  who  seek  to 
create  a  hemisphere  and  a  world  un- 
friendly to  us.  It  provides  our  help  to 
those  who  share  our  beliefs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  the  House  will  act  today  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  by  approving  this 
bill. 

D  1230 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Cheney). 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  in  support  of  the 
President's  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  give  the  President  the  tools  he 
needs  to  pursue  America's  interests 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  1  year  ago 
this  Nation  began  taking  its  first  steps 
out  of  an  era  of  grave  international 
danger. 

For  4  years,  the  American  people 
watched  while  the  international  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  declined  at 
what  seemed  to  be  an  ever-increasing 
pace.  For  4  years,  the  American  people 
saw  their  security  threatened  by  the 
Carter  administration's  precipitous 
military  cutbacks  in  a  world  filled  with 
enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  of  this 
Nation. 

We  paid  the  price  of  those  foolish 
policies.  We  paid  it  in  Tehran,  as  we 
watched  Americans  held  hostage  and 
our  Government  was  unable  to  take 
effective  action  to  free  them.  We  paid 
the  price,  as  did  the  Afghan  people,  as 
we  watched  planeloads  of  Russian 
troops  occupy  that  vital  link  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. We  paid  the  price  in  Africa 
and  throughout  the  Caribbean  basin, 
as  we  watched  Cuban  surrogates 
export  violence  and  seek  to  impose 
Soviet  control  over  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

The  American  people  watched  that 
process,  sensed  that  danger,  and  voted 
for  President  Reagan  and  change  last 
year.  That  change  has  begun— but  we 
continue  to  pay  the  price  for  those  dis- 
astrous 4  years  of  foreign  and  military 
policy.  And  we  will  continue  to  pay 
that  price  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
we  pay  more  now  to  overcome  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  as  we  continue 
to  confront  dangers  that  could  have 
been  lessened  had  we  pursued  more 
sensible  policies  during  those  4  unfor- 
tunate years. 

Part  of  that  price  tag  must  be  con- 
fronted today.  We  have  before  us 
President  Reagan's  foreign  security  as- 
sistance authorization  legislation  for 
the  1982  fiscal  year. 
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There  are  those  who  argue  that  in  a 
time  of  economic  trouble,  in  a  time  of 
budget  cutbacks,  we  cannot  afford 
such  a  package. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after 
4  years  of  those  misguided  Carter  ad- 
ministration foreign  and  military  poli- 
cies, we  cannot  afford  not  to  adopt 
President  Reagan's  foreign  security  as- 
sistance proposals. 

Many  of  those  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation argue  that  we  must  vote  it  down 
because  of  its  cost.  But  any  analysis 
must  conclude  that  this  is  a  lean 
budget,  completely  consistent  with  the 
President's  economic  program,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  cut  further  in  the 
face  of  that  era  of  neglect. 

Money  spent  to  rebuild  America's 
international  stature  after  4  corrosive 
years,  to  strengthen  our  military 
stance  after  4  years  of  cutbacks,  ta 
bolster  our  friends  faced  with  threats 
in  an  unfriendly  world,  is  money  well 
and  wisely  spent.  For  those  reasons 
alone,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pass 
this  bill. 

But  there  is  another,  equally  impor- 
tant reason  to  adopt  this  legislation. 

If  we  reject  President  Reagan's 
plans,  we  do  not  simply  go  back  to  the 
drawing  boards.  Later  this  week  we 
will  vote  on  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1982.  That  bill  con- 
tains language  dealing  with  foreign  se- 
curity assistance. 

If  we  do  not  act  on  this  legislation, 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill  will 
simply  continue  in  place  President 
Carter's  programs  in  this  field.  Contin- 
ued will  be  all  the  problems  they  con- 
tain and  dangers  they  have  created  for 
the  American  people. 

The  American  people  told  their  Gov- 
ernment that  they  want  change.  Con- 
tinuing Carter  administration  policies 
is  no  alternative  at  all.  President 
Reagan  has  done  his  best  to  set  about 
making  those  changes. 

President  Reagan's  proposals  reduce 
proposed  Carter  administration  for- 
eign security  assistance  budget  for 
1982  by  $1.8  billion.  And  they  shift  the 
emphasis  of  those  programs  as  well. 

Under  President  Reagan,  military  se- 
curity programs  will  grow  from  49  per- 
cent of  the  fiscal  1982  foreign  assist- 
ance program  to  63  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  bilateral  development  as- 
sistance programs  will  shrink  from  28 
to  23  percent  of  the  total  foreign  secu- 
rity assistance  budget.  American  con- 
tributions to  multilateral  development 
banks  will  be  cut  from  23  percent  of 
the  budget  to  just  14  percent,  under 
President  Reagan's  legislation. 

Those  military  security  programs 
add  to  the  prospects  for  Mideast 
peace,  protect  our  access  to  the  oil  re- 
sources along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
strengthen  the  southern  flank  of 
Europe  from  interference  by  outside 
interests. 

At  a  time  when  Libya  clearly  intends 
to  pursue  its  reckless  course  in  inter- 


national affairs,  the  military  security 
aspects  of  these  programs  will  help 
other  North  African  countries  resist 
those  pressures,  while  laying  the 
groundwork  for  effective  development 
of  the  U.S.  rapid  deployment  force. 

And  these  programs  will  aid  nations 
in  the  Caribbean  basin  forestall  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  resist  continued 
Cuban  subversion  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

President  Reagan  has  sent  Congress 
crucial  military  security  legislation  in 
the  foreign  security  assistance  author- 
ization and  appropriations  bills  for 
fiscal  1982.  They  are  bills  we  cannot 
afford  to  reject. 

These  are  military  security  bills.  In 
sending  them  to  us.  President  Reagan 
has  set  a  course  that  will  bring  this 
country  back  from  4  years  of  foreign 
policy  drift  and  military  cutbacks. 
Now  the  world  is  watching  to  see 
whether  Congress  will  back  him  up, 
and  give  the  American  people  the  pro- 
grams and  protection  they  clearly 
need— and  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  strongly  supported 
President  Reagan's  foreign  security  as- 
sistance authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions legislation.  The  full  text  of  the 
official  policy  statement  follows: 

Improved  economic  stability  in  the  world 
means  increased  military  security  for  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason,  the  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  supports 
adoption  of  proposed  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  acts  for 
fiscal  1982. 

One  year  ago.  concerned  with  a  continu- 
ing, four-year  program  of  weakening  Ameri- 
ca's defense  posture,  the  American  people 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  return  to  tradi- 
tional policies  of  security  through  strength 
and  stability  growing  out  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. 

President  Reagans  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, expressed  in  H.R.  3556.  the  foreign 
aid  authorizations  for  fiscal  1982,  and  H.R. 
4559.  the  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1982,  meet  both  those  goals. 

They  are  fully  consistent  with  the  overall 
budget  programs  for  the  administration, 
aimed  at  restoring  economic  vitality  by  cut- 
ting government  spending  and  taxes,  slow- 
ing inflation  and  providing  increased  invest- 
ment capital  for  American  business— and  for 
American  working  men  and  women. 

The  consequences  of  these  bills  reach  far 
beyond  the  domestic  economy,  however. 
House  votes  on  this  legislation  will  be  close- 
ly watched  by  our  friends  and  enemies  alike 
as  they  confront  our  new  administration  in 
its  efforts  to  reverse  those  four  years  of 
military  decline  and  foreign  policy  vacilla- 
tion. These  bills  are  a  crucial  factor  in  that 
fight. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  protect 
itself  in  facing  world  threats,  it  has  to  be 
able  to  provide  assistance  to  its  allies  threat- 
ened by  Soviet  or  Soviet-sponsored  aggres- 
sion. 

If  the  world  is  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Mideast,  we  must  continue  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  both  Israel  and  Egypt. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance to  friends  confronting  threats  to  their 


very  existence,  we  must  give  the  President 
increased  freedom  to  act  in  foreign  affairs. 
If  tensions  between  nations  are  to  be  eased, 
we  must  continue  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  countries  in  need,  under  tight  man- 
agement controls. 

If  enemies  and  friends  alike  are  going  to 
listen  to  this  new  message  from  the  Ameri- 
can people,  they  must  believe  our  President 
when  he  speaks.  Congress  must  speak  clear- 
ly and  understandably  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  our  President. 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  jwloption  of  the  pending  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  for  fiscal  1982. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  measure  before  us 
today.  It  is  not,  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know,  the  first  time  I  have 
supported  foreign  assistance  measures 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  would  wish  first  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki),  and  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield),  for  the  very  difficult 
task  they  carry  forth  in  dealing  with 
this  most  sensitive  subject  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the 
House  to  share  with  me  a  bit  of  my 
own  reaction  In  the  short  time  that  I 
have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  have  had 
there  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the 
dialog  that  runs  forth  In  this  House 
relative  to  the  field  of  foreign  assist- 
ance. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  gone  through  a  very  signifi- 
cant adjustment  In  recent  years.  Fol- 
lowing the  days  of  Vietnam,  there  Is 
little  question  that  much  of  America 
wanted  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
world.  There  Is  little  doubt  at  all  that 
the  people  would  hope  that  we  could 
build  a  wall  around  the  country,  solve 
our  domestic  problems,  and  let  the 
rest  of  the  world's  difficulties  go  away. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues, if  there  were  any  positive  re- 
sults from  circumstances  such  as  those 
we  faced  with  OPEC,  from  circum- 
stances and  experiences  we  had  as  a 
result  of  our  problems  In  Iran,  certain- 
ly it  Is  a  reality  that  the  positive  side 
of  that  coin  is  that  once  again  Ameri- 
cans of  all  political  persuasions  were 
forced  to  take  a  look  again  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  America  must  play  a  role 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  simply  turn 
our  backs  and  hope  that  those  prob- 
lems will  go  away. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
am  very  concerned  about  the  level  of 
rhetoric  that  normally  takes  place,  not 
just  on  this  floor  but  within  our  com- 
mittees. There  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  for 
people  to  tend  to  knee  jerk  and  sug- 
gest that  the  way  to  solve  problems  is 
to  throw  money  at  those  problems.  On 


the  other  side  of  the  aisle  there  has 
also  been  a  tendency  to  knee  jerk,  that 
is,  to  say  "Let  us  not  throw  any  money 
anywhere  outside  of  problems  here  at 
home." 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time 
for  us  to  recognize  that  the  problems 
of  the  people  of  the  world  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  our  rhetoric.  It  Is 
critical  that  we,  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
recognize  the  need  for  America  to  lead 
once  again.  Without  the  assistance  of 
leadership  in  this  House,  Democrat 
and  Republican  alike,  it  Is  not  likely 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish and  develop  a  reasonable,  long- 
term,  balanced  foreign  policy.  This 
measure  Is  an  attempt  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

I  personally  am  convinced  that  the 
makeup  of  this  committee  reflects  a 
desire  to  develop  a  balanced  foreign 
policy. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  reasonable 
bill.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  I  can  go 
back  to  my  district  easily  and  suggest 
to  my  people  that  we  should  be  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  overseas.  They 
do  not  want  to  spend  that  money.  But 
the  facts  of  life  are  that  we  can  afford 
to  do  nothing  else. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  recognize  that  we 
are  living  in  a  shrinking  world,  a 
shrinking  world  that  has  almost  a  bil- 
lion people  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 
Unless  America  Is  willing  to  directly 
play  a  role  In  dealing  with  that,  then 
indeed  I  would  suggest  somewhere 
down  the  line  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  a  very  serious  price  ourselves.  It  is 
time  that  America  led,  and  with  that 
leadership  is  a  need  for  responsibility 
here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  months,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  again  dis- 
played the  shortsightedness  of  its  Cen- 
tral American  policy.  In  so  doing,  it 
has  alienated  the  United  States  not 
only  from  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica but  from  the  values  that  are  our 
own  national  heritage. 

Instead  of  building  on  the  themes  of 
self-determination,  social  justice,  and 
respect  for  human  rights,  the  adminis- 
tration has  defined  our  relationship  to 
the  region  as  an  east-west  struggle,  ig- 
noring the  north-south  question  of 
economic  development,  and  clouding 
our  commitment  to  Individual  free- 
dom. It  has  articulated  a  policy  in 
largely  negative  terms,  emphasizing 
the  ideologies  we  object  to,  rather 
than  the  principles  we  stand  for. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  administration's  fail- 
ure to  focus  attention  on  the  problems 
underlying  the  crisis  In  Guatemala. 
The  administration  seems  blind  to  the 
atrocities  committed  by  a  brutally  re- 
pressive regime. 


Earlier  this  year.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional reported  that  nearly  5.000  Gua- 
temalans have  been  seized  without 
warrant  and  killed  since  Gen.  Lucas 
Garcia  became  President  in  1978. 

Thousands  more  have  disappeared 
or  been  tortured. 

Entire  villages  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  the 
name  of  "pacification." 

Scores  of  journalists,  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  trade  union  leaders  have 
been  killed  or  exiled. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  a  spe- 
cial target  of  attack  as  the  military 
seeks  to  remove  those  who  could  bear 
international  witness  to  its  reign  of 
terror. 

According  to  Amnesty  International 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  selection  of  victims  and  the 
development  of  forces  are  not  carried 
out  by  Illegal  paramilitary  troops,  as 
the  Government  claims,  but  by  the 
Government  Itself. 

In  choosing  to  define  unrest  In  this 
area  as  part  of  an  east-west  conflict, 
the  administration  has  ignored  both 
this  internal  persecution  and  abject 
economic  conditions:  An  illiteracy  rate 
estimated  to  be  55  percent,  an  infant 
mortality  rate  among  the  highest  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  high  levels  of 
unemployment,  an  average  Income  of 
$900  a  year,  and  a  gross  distortion  of 
land  and  resource  ownership. 

The  emphasis  on  Ideology  which  has 
prevented  American  policymakers 
from  perceiving  the  harsh  political 
and  economic  conditions  of  Guatemala 
have  left  them  incapable  of  perceiving 
the  United  States'  long-term  interest 
in  the  country.  The  violence,  the  fear, 
the  poverty  of  the  rural  areas  have 
spawned  an  indigenous  opposition  to 
the  Government,  and  are  even  driving 
the  traditionally  passive  Indians  to 
guerrilla  resistance  movements.  Mean- 
while, the  Reagan  administration  is 
preoccupied  with  the  possibility  of 
Cuban  or  Soviet  support  for  the  insur- 
gents. 

The  state  Department  does  not  ask 
why  these  indigenous  movements  de- 
velop, or  why  they  may  be  inclined  to 
accept  foreign  guidance.  Instead,  it 
seeks  an  accommodation  with  the 
Guatemalan  Goverrmient.  In  order  to 
maintain  stability  at  the  expense  of 
human  rights  and  justice,  even  as  the 
country  Is  tottering  on  the  edge  of 
civil  war. 

Recently,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  hung  its  hopes  for  a  political  solu- 
tion in  Guatemala,  as  in  El  Salvador, 
on  the  elections  scheduled  for  March 
1982.  Yet  the  history  of  Guatemala, 
the  extent  of  political  repression  and 
the  longstanding  reluctance  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  to  participate 
in  a  political  process  they  do  not  trust. 
Indicate  that  these  elections  will  be  a 
mere  facade  of  democracy. 

For  30  years,  Guatemalan  elections 
have  been  controlled  by  the  military. 


and  ridden  with  fraud.  There  has  been 
only  one  civilian  President  since  1954. 

In  the  past  decade,  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  left  and  center  have  been 
ruthlessly  eliminated.  During  the  cam- 
paign for  the  1980  municipal  elections, 
six  leaders  of  left-of-center  parties 
were  assassinated.  In  the  last  year,  76 
Christian'  Democratic  Party  leaders 
have  been  murdered.  That  party  has 
threatened  to  boycott  the  election  if 
repression  by  rightwlng  death  squads 
Is  not  ended,  and  if  legal  reforms  guar- 
anteeing the  vote  are  not  Implement- 
ed. In  the  face  of  continuing  political 
violence  and  limited  political  competi- 
tion, the  people  of  Guatemala  are  un- 
likely to  break  their  chronic  pattern  of 
alasenteeism  in  order  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions where  the  leading  candidate. 
Gen.  Anibal  Guevara,  is  the  hand- 
picked  choice  of  the  military. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  but- 
tress the  status  quo  in  Guatemala 
have  brought  it  to  the  point  of  con- 
templating a  renewal  of  military  aid. 
Although  request  for  Guatemalan 
military  assistance  was  not  made  in 
this  budget,  the  administration  seems 
to  be  pursuing  a  more  subtle  strategy. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
agreed  to  the  sale  of  $3.2  million 
worth  of  trucks  and  jeeps  to  the  Gua- 
temalan Government,  after  moving 
these  Items  from  a  list  of  police  and 
military  equipment  barred  from  being 
sold  to  nations  that  violated  human 
rights.  There  is  also  talk  of  the  possi- 
ble sale  of  $1.7  million  In  helicopter 
spare  parts  to  the  Guatemalan  Gov- 
ernment. Such  actions  do  not  consti- 
tute a  constructive  policy  of  quiet  di- 
plomacy that  will  give  the  United 
States  leverage  on  the  human  rights 
Issue;  they  will  only  succeed  in  provid- 
ing the  means  to  trample  the  human 
rights,  dignity,  and  aspirations  of  the 
Guatemalan  people. 

Let  me  conclude  by  urging  this  body 
to  search  for  a  broader  vision  of  policy 
for  Central  America,  one  based  upon 
the  principles  that  we  have  so  fervent- 
ly guarded  for  200  years.  John  Keruie- 
dy  intimated  that  people  struggling 
against  repression  looked  to  the 
United  States  as  a  model  when  he 
said. 

Whenever  a  local  patriot  emerges  in  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  or  Latin  America  to 
give  form  and  focus  to  the  forces  of  fer- 
ment, he  most  often  quotes  the  great  watch- 
words we  once  proclaimed  to  the  world:  The 
watchwords  of  [>ersonal  and  national  liber- 
ty, of  the  natural  equality  of  all  souls,  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  of  economic  develop- 
ment broadly  shared. 

It  is  time  that  we  reclaim  our  own 
watchwords  and  make  them  once 
again  the  hallmark  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  at  this 
time. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  talk  about  the  country  of 
Chile.  Chile  is  not  the  object  of  any 
specific  section  of  the  bill,  nor  do  I 
expect  there  will  be  any  amendments. 
But  there  is  legislation  in  the  Senate 
bill  which  would  end  the  prohibition 
against  military  transfers  to  the  Gov- 
errunent  of  Chile.  Our  bill,  if  passed, 
will  go  to  conference  with  the  present 
law  intact.  I  strongly  believe  the  U.S. 
Congress  should  not  retreat  from  that 
position. 

The  worst  excesses  in  Chile  are  over. 
When  the  legislation  was  passed  in 
1976,  we  had  just  seen  thousands,  if 
not  tens  of  thousands,  of  people  killed 
in  the  wake  of  the  military  takeover  in 
1973.  There  were  still  about  5.000  po- 
litical prisoners.  To  this  day  1,500 
people,  most  of  whom  disappeared 
during  the  very  bad  years  of  1973-76, 
have  not  been  accounted  for. 

There  has  been  change.  There  are 
only  about  200  cases  of  long-term  de- 
tention and  there  have  been  no  recent 
cases  of  disappearances. 

But  does  that  mean  the  human 
rights  picture  is  good?  It  does  not.  Has 
there  been  sufficient  change  to  war- 
rant lifting  the  arms  prohibition? 
Again,  I  think  not. 

Chile  is  a  country  where  politics  is 
dead,  trade  unions  have  been  tram- 
pled, and  the  press  has  been  muzzled. 
President  Pinochet  recently  said. 

In  this  country,  not  a  leaf  moves  unless  I 
move  it. 

How  is  this  political  silence  main- 
tained? It  is  maintained  by  a  systemat- 
ic policy  of  violations  of  the  integrity 
of  the  person.  Before  the  Banking 
Conunittee  on  July  23,  1981,  Amnesty 
International  characterized  the  situa- 
tion in  the  following  way: 

Since  1979.  there  was  a  marked  deteriora- 
tion in  the  human  rights  situation  in  Chile. 
Prom  the  detailed  reports  received  by  Am- 
nesty International,  a  consistent  pattern 
emerges:  arbitrary  detention,  political  im- 
prisonment and  killings,  and  systematic  tor- 
ture. 

The  purpose  of  all  the  violations  is 
intimidation.  The  most  common  form 
at  present  is  torture  during  short-term 
detentions.  Chilean  law  allows  the  au- 
thorities to  hold  the  detainees  incom- 
municado for  up  to  20  days.  It  is 
during  this  period  that  torture  most 
often  occurs. 

The  Church-supported  Vicarate  of 
Solidarity  has  reported  that  there 
have  been  735  political  arrests  this 
year.  So  far  this  year,  46  prisoners 
have  declared  in  open  court  that  they 
were  tortured  while  awaiting  trial  by 
military  tribunals.  The  total  figures 
we  do  not  know;  many  torture  victims 
do  not  come  forward. 

What  we  do  know  is  what  Amnesty 
International  recently  concluded: 


Prom  1973  until  now  (July  1981).  it  ap- 
pears that  torture  has  consistently  been  an 
official  policy  of  the  Chilean  government. 

Furthermore,  a  year  ago  a  group  of 
Catholic  bishops  issued  a  statement 
excommunicating  torturers,  and  for  a 
month  afterward  there  appeared  to  be 
a  perceptible  decline  in  physical  abuse 
of  prisoners.  But  unfortunately  it  did 
not  last  and  torture  remains  a  definite 
policy  pursued  by  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  Chile  and  implemented  by  the 
security  forces. 

At  the  end  of  1980,  a  group  of  law- 
yers submitted  a  petition  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Chile  in  which  they 
outlined  the  kinds  of  torture  which 
had  been  practiced  on  130  people  who 
had  come  to  them: 

Particular  mention  is  made  of  long  periods 
of  immobility  and  silence  (so  that  eventual- 
ly the  prisoner  loses  control  of  his  body  and 
of  any  sense  of  time  or  space),  observation 
of  torture  by  other  detainees;  punches  and 
kicks;  obscene  insults  and  harassment,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  women;  beating  and 
jumping  on  the  victim;  slapping  the  ears 
with  the  flat  of  the  hand  (leading  to  violent 
headaches  and  loss  of  balance);  electric 
shocks  applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of 
the  naked  body  with  the  victim  stretched 
out  and  bound  to  a  metal  rack;  suspension 
upside  down  with  the  prisoner's  body  hang- 
ing in  the  fetal  position,  with  the  wrists 
bound  to  the  ankles  and  a  rough  stick 
thrust  into  the  space  between  knees  and 
arms  to  support  the  body  (the  victim  is  held 
in  this  so-called  "parrot"  position  for  a  very 
long  time  while  electric  shocks  are  applied 
to  sensitive  parts  of  the  body);  insertion  of  a 
water  ejector  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
until  the  prisoner  begins  to  choke;  suspen- 
sion of  the  prisoner  by  the  wrists,  nude, 
after  which  he  is  beaten  with  wet  bags 
(which  produce  no  black  and  blue  bruises); 
sexual  violence  and  rape;  "water  torture" 
(slow  dripping  of  water  onto  the  head  of  a 
completely  immobilized  person). 

Torture  of   this   kind  continues   in 
1981. 

I  dealt  at  length  with  the  question 
of  torture.  I  have  done  so  because  it  is 
particularly  serious  in  Chile.  But  its 
motivation  is  also  grotesque.  The  Chil- 
ean Government  tortures  people 
almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating the  Chilean  people.  People 
are  tortured  while  being  detained  20 
days  or  less  and  then  released  to  tell 
the  story  to  their  friends  and  relatives. 
All  the  other  violations  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
ment banishes  politically  active  people 
to  remote  areas  of  the  country,  usual- 
ly for  3  months  or  longer.  In  most 
cases,  the  banished  ones  are  allowed 
only  the  clothes  on  their  backs  and 
must  fend  for  themselves  in  finding 
food  and  shelter. 

Finally,  let  me  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  situation  which  is  perhaps 
unique  in  the  world.  All  over  the  world 
people  are  fleeing  repressive  regimes. 
In  this  hemisphere,  we  have  seen  this 
in  the  countries  of  Argentina,  El  Sal- 
vador, Cuba,  Haiti,  and  Guatemala. 
But  in  the  case  of  Chile,  thousands  of 
people  who  want  to  return  home  are 


banned  from  doing  so.  An  estimated 
80,000  people  are  on  a  list  compiled  by 
the  Government  barring  their  reentry 
into  Chile. 

The  people  on  this  list,  called  lista- 
dos,  have  never  been  convicted  or  even 
accused  of  a  crime.  In  August— 3  days 
after  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
had  what  she  called  a  very  pleasant 
tea  with  President  Pinochet— Jaime 
Castillo,  the  president  of  the  Chilean 
Human  Rights  Commission,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  country.  Castillo,  an 
outspoken  anti-Communist  who  also 
believed  in  human  rights,  had  what 
President  Pinochet  called  an  attitude 
which  the  Government  cannot  toler- 
ate. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we 
must  be  evenhanded  with  respect  to 
Chile  and  Argentina.  This  bill  does 
conditionally  lift  the  ban  on  arms  to 
Argentina.  Now  I  believe  that  is  a  mis- 
take. It  is  true  that  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  Argentina,  but  I 
believe  we  should  wait  a  year  to  insure 
that  the  more  moderate  course  is  not 
reversed. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  we  see 
dramatic  differences  between  Chile 
and  Argentina.  In  Chile,  politics  is 
dead;  political  parties  have  no  role.  In 
Argentina,  the  political  parties  operate 
openly  despite  a  legal  ban.  In  Chile, 
the  press  is  silent.  In  Argentina,  the 
press  talks  about  the  disappeared  and 
military  rule  is  increasingly  criticized 
in  the  open.  In  Argentina,  there  are 
very  infrequent  reports  of  torture.  In 
Chile,  it  is  commonplace  and  I  believe 
official  Government  policy.  In  summa- 
ry, the  people  of  Argentina,  while  still 
cautious,  are  no  longer  intimidated  by 
the  Government.  The  people  of  Chile, 
on  the  other  hand,  languish  under 
severe  repression  and  are  intimidated. 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  articles  by  Ste- 
phen Kinzer  of  the  Boston  Globe 
which  point  out  these  very  important 
differences. 
Pinochet  Military  Regime  Keeps  Tight 
Grip  on  Chile 
(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

Santiago,  Chile.— Eight  years  after  he 
seized  power  in  a  military  coup,  Chilean 
President  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte  has  con- 
solidated an  authoritarian  regime  that  is 
among  the  harshest  in  Latin  America. 

Though  scattered  acts  of  terrorism  contin- 
ue. Gen.  Pinochet  is  in  firm  control  of  a 
country  in  which  all  active  opposition  is  for- 
bidden. In  an  interview  last  month  he  said 
he  would  not  permit  any  increase  in  person- 
al freedom  because  "democracy  cannot  shel- 
ter doctrines  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy." 

The  heavy  repression  which  aroused 
worldwide  indignation  during  the  months 
immediately  following  Pinochets  1973  coup 
has  substantially  diminished.  Though  there 
are  no  reliable  figures,  thousands  of  persons 
are  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  military 
police  between  1973  and  1975. 

Today,  Pinochets  strongest  weapon  is  a 
less  common  one:  mass  exile  for  his  oppo- 


nents. An  estimated  80.000  Chileans  are  on 
a  list  compiled  by  the  government  of  people 
forbidden  to  return  home.  They  include  per- 
sons in  three  categories:  those  who  fled  the 
country  immediately  after  the  coup,  those 
who  were  subsequently  expelled,  and  those 
who  traveled  abroad  normally  only  to  find 
that  their  names  had  been  "listed"  while 
they  were  away. 

Despite  repeated  pleas  from  abroad  and 
from  acitivists  within  Chile.  Pinochet  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that  these  exiles  will  not 
be  allowed  into  the  country.  Those  expelled 
from  the  country  this  year  include  four 
former  government  ministers,  none  of  them 
known  for  leftist  sympathies.  Jaime  Castillo 
Velasco.  for  example,  was  a  vociferous  anti- 
communist  and  former  Sen.  Andres  Zaldivar 
was  a  principal  organizer  of  opposition  to 
the  leftist  regime  of  the  late  president  Sal- 
vador Allende  Gossens.  Both  had  criticized 
Pincohet's  human  rights  policy,  however. 

Last  month,  the  government  forbade  a 
popular  Chilean  folk-singing  group  called 
Illapu  to  return  home  after  a  tour  of 
Europe.  Members  of  the  group,  which  is 
known  for  its  protest  songs,  were  accused  by 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Segio  Fernandez  of 
being  "Marxist  activists  who  have  partici- 
pated in  a  campaign  to  defame  Chile." 

The  pattern  of  thousands  of  citizens 
trying  to  return  home  but  being  banned 
from  doing  so  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  other 
Latin  countries  under  military  rule.  In  na- 
tions like  Argentina.  Uruguay  and  Guate- 
mala, a  key  problem  is  that  so  many  persons 
want  to  leave,  not  that  they  want  to  come 
back  home. 

"The  Chilean  has  extraordinarily  deep 
roots  in  his  country."  said  Jaime  Esponda.  a 
lawyer  who  concentrates  on  human  rights 
cases.  "The  people  on  this  list  have  never 
been  convicted  or  even  accused  of  any 
crime.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  where  the  president  can  perma- 
nently exile  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
without  any  legal  proceeding." 

The  Pinochet  regime  marks  the  first  sus- 
tained curtailment  of  personal  liberties 
Chile  has  known  since  it  became  independ- 
ent early  in  the  19th  century.  In  a  country 
where  regular  elections  were  a  well-estab- 
lished tradition.  Pinochet  has  announced 
that  he  will  remain  in  power  at  least  until 
1989.  with  an  option  to  remain  until  1997  if 
his  military  colleagues  agree. 

Green-uniformed  police  are  still  visible  ev- 
erywhere in  Santiago,  but  they  no  longer 
carry  the  automatic  rifles  that  were  omni- 
present a  few  years  ago.  The  sense  of  per- 
manent fear  that  hung  in  the  air  in  the  mid- 
1970s  has  largely  evaporated.  Yet  civil 
rights  are  sharply  circumscribed  and  arbi- 
tary  arrest  and  imprisonment  continue. 

Under  the  new  Chilean  constitution,  ap- 
proved in  a  national  plebiscite  last  year,  the 
government  has  unusually  broad  powers  to 
suppress  any  "person  or  group  that  propa- 
gates doctrines  which  attack  the  family, 
propose  violence  or  support  a  concept  of  so- 
ciety that  is  totalitarian  or  based  on  class 
struggle." 

According  to  the  church-backed  Vicarate 
of  Solidarity,  there  have  been  735  political 
arrests  in  Chile  so  far  this  year,  a  slight  de- 
crease from  1980.  Most  of  the  detainees 
were  released  after  short  terms  in  captivity. 

About  two  thirds  of  those  arrested  in 
recent  months  are  either  students,  labor 
leaders  or  human  rights  activists,  according 
to  diplomatic  sources.  Among  them  are  a 
former  government  minister  arrested  for 
"criticizing  the  government"  in  a  public 
speech  and  five  university  students  charged 


with  "trying  to  disturb  public  order"  after  a 
small  campus  demonstration. 

Torture  is  a  continuing  concern  here,  es- 
pecially among  Catholic  leaders.  Last  E>e- 
cember.  a  group  of  bishops  issued  a  state- 
ment excommunicating  torturers,  and  for  a 
month  afterward  there  appeared  to  be  a 
perceptible  decline  in  physical  abuse  of  pris- 
oners. But  that  decline  was  only  temporary; 
so  far  this  year.  46  prisoners  have  declared 
in  open  court  that  they  were  tortured  while 
awaiting  trial  by  military  tribunals. 

"Torture  has  consistently  been  an  official 
policy  of  the  Chilean  government."  declared 
the  human  rights  group  Amnesty  interna- 
tional in  a  report  issued  last  July.  "The 
practice  of  torture  is  ...  a  definite  official 
policy  pursued  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
Chile  and  implemented  by  the  security 
forces." 

Political  freedom  is  more  limited  in  Chile 
than  in  any  other  South  American  country. 
Political  parties  are  banned  and  substantive 
criticism  of  government  policy  is  forbidden. 
Moderate  civilians  such  as  former  president 
Eduardo  Prei.  a  Christian  Democrat  who 
supported  the  1973  military  coup,  refuse  to 
give  interviews  for  fear  their  comments  will 
cause  them  trouble. 

The  press  operates  under  tight  censor- 
ship. The  afternoon  daily  Las  Ultimas  Noti- 
cias.  part  of  a  strongly  pro-Pinochet  chain, 
was  recently  reprimanded  for  publishing  an 
account  of  a  terrorist  attack  on  a  train  in 
southern  Chile. 

Trade  unions  have  perhaps  suffered  the 
most  from  the  policies  of  the  Pinochet  gov- 
ernment. Though  unions  exist,  they  can  in- 
clude only  workers  at  a  single  factory  and 
may  not  form  industry-wide  federations. 
Strikes  are  limited  to  60  days,  after  which 
all  strikers  may  be  fired. 

Arrests  and  physical  abuse  have  touched 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  population  still 
in  Chile,  however,  and  opposition  to  the 
regime  is  far  from  unanimous.  Many  ordi- 
nary Chileans,  recalling  the  turmoil  and 
near-chaos  of  the  two  years  before  Pinochet 
seized  power,  say  they  are  grateful  for  the 
"law  and  order"  he  has  imposed. 

Chile  Shuts  Case  on  Letelier 
(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

Santiago.  Chile.— The  military  govern- 
ment of  Chile  has  permanently  closed  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  1976  killing  of  opposition 
leader  Orlando  Letelier  in  Washington. 
American  officials  say  the  Letelier  killing  is 
no  longer  an  obstacle  to  improved  U.S.-Chil- 
ean  relations. 

Last  month,  in  a  startling  turnabout,  the 
United  States  Senate  voted  to  repeal  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  Amendment,  which  prohib- 
its military  sales  to  Chile.  As  recently  as 
midsummer.  Washington  specialists  said 
they  doubted  the  amendment  would  be  re- 
pealed because  feeling  over  the  Letelier  case 
was  still  running  high.  Letelier  had  been 
well  known  around  Washington  from  his 
days  as  foreign  minister  and  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  under  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment of  the  late  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende Gossens. 

Capitol  Hill  sources  said  the  move  was 
part  of  the  general  trend  toward  closer  ties 
between  the  two  nations,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  all  but  frozen  due  to  controversy 
that  followed  the  Letelier  killing. 

Michael  Townley.  an  agent  of  the  Chilean 
secret  police  who  is  now  serving  a  prison 
term  in  the  United  States  after  confessing 
to  the  Letelier  assassination,  has  testified 
that  he  was  ordered  to  kill  Letelier  by  high- 
ranking   Chilean   leaders.    When   Chile   re- 


fused to  extradite  or  try  those  leaders  two 
years  ago.  the  United  States  sharply  cur- 
tailed its  ties  to  Chile.  Economic  aid  was  all 
but  suspended,  loans  were  frozen  and  the 
American  ambassador  was  temporarily  re- 
called in  protest. 

But  although  federal  arrest  warrants  are 
still  outstanding  in  the  United  States 
against  three  Chilean  military  officers,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  offered  a  hand 
of  friendship  to  the  military  government  of 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  Ugarte.  Tangible 
evidence  of  the  change  in  attitude  came  last 
month  during  the  UNITAS  81  naval  maneu- 
vers, in  which  Chilean  and  America  war- 
ships participated  in  a  week  of  joint  maneu- 
vers in  the  South  Pacific.  The  United  States 
had  refused  to  join  such  maneuvers  until 
this  year,  citing  Chile's  decision  not  to  ex- 
tradite or  prosecute  the  men  accused  of 
masterminding  the  Letelier  murder. 

Diplomatic  sources  in  Santiago  say  that 
President  Ronald  Reagan  is  about  to  re- 
place US  Ambassador  to  Chile  George 
Landau,  a  career  diplomat  who  has  been 
praised  by  human  rights  activists  here.  His 
replacement  will  likely  be  James  Theberge. 
a  conservative  strategic  planner  and  former 
ambassador  to  Nicaragua. 

Chile's  Ambassador  to  Washington.  Enri- 
que Valenzuela  Blanquier.  returned  to  San- 
tiago unexpectedly  recently,  reportedly  to 
brief  Gen.  Pinochet  on  the  rapidly  improv- 
ing attitude  the  White  House  has  been 
taking  toward  Chile.  He  told  reporters  upon 
his  arrival  here  that  relations  between  the 
two  countries  have  reached  'a  very  good 
level"  and  added:  "The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  made  a  very  favorable  change  in 
our  relations,  as  may  be  seen  right  now  with 
the  joint  exercises  of  the  Chilean  and  Amer- 
ican armed  forces." 

Early  in  his  Administration.  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  block  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to 
Chile,  a  practice  begun  in  November  1979 
after  it  became  clear  that  the  Letelier  case 
was  not  being  vigorously  pursued.  Last  Feb- 
ruary, the  United  States  voted  against  a 
United  Nations  resolution  that  authorized 
an  investigation  of  alleged  human  rights 
violations  in  Chile. 

But  observers  here  trace  the  real  improve- 
ment in  relations  to  the  much-publicized 
August  visit  of  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  the 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Kirkpatrick  had  what  she  called  "a 
very  pleasant  tea"  with  President  Pinochet, 
making  her  the  first  Cabinet-level  US  offi- 
cial ever  to  meet  with  the  Chilean  leader. 
Later,  she  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Le- 
telier case  was  "not  inconvenient  enough  to 
prevent  the  U.S.  from  completely  normaliz- 
ing its  relations  with  Chile." 

Three  days  after  Kirkpatrick  left  San- 
tiago. Pinochet  expelled  the  Letelier  fami- 
ly's lawyer.  Jaime  Castillo  Velasco.  from  the 
country.  He  complained  that  Castillo  was 
taking  "an  attitude  which  the  government 
cannot  tolerate." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  Chilean  military  tribu- 
nal upheld  a  lower  court  decision  absolving 
the  three  officers  accused  of  planning  the 
Letelier  murder.  Under  Chilean  law.  they 
cannot  ever  be  brought  back  to  trial.  Among 
them  is  the  retired  chief  of  Chile's  secret 
police.  Gen.  Manuel  Contreras  Sepulveda. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly the  case  of  Orlando  Letelier.  Mr.  Le- 
telier. a  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  Ronnie  Karpen 
Moffett  were  assassinated  on  Septem- 
ber 21,   1976.  The  United  States  still 
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has  outstanding  requests  to  the  Chile- 
an Government  to  extradite  three 
former  Chilean  officials  including  the 
former  head  of  the  Chilean  secret 
police  for  their  involvement  in  this 
international  terrorist  crime.  The 
Chilean  Government  has  refused  to 
extradite  them. 

We  keep  hearing  and  reading  state- 
ments like  the  following: 

Mr.  Letelier  was  himself  an  agent  of  ter- 
rorists. He  was  an  agent  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment working  within  the  United  States 
with  a  terrorist  network  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  friendly  government  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

These  claims  are  simply  not  true. 
They  have  never  been  true.  It  is  time 
to  set  the  record  straight.  In  a  note 
put  in  the  FBI  file  in  connection  with 
a  letter  sent  to  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  William  Cotter,  by  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelly,  the  FBI  com- 
mented on  the  accusations  by  colum- 
nist Jeffery  Hart  that  "Letelier  was  a 
Communist  agent."  The  note  conclud- 
ed: 

A  thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
contents  of  Letelier's  brief  case  fails  to  sub- 
stantiate these  allegations. 

The  report  filed  by  the  field  agent 
on  December  21.  1976.  is  even  clearer: 
and  this  was  based  on  extensive  inves- 
tigations. The  field  agent  concluded: 

The  FBI  is  at  the  present  time  not  in  the 
possession  of  any  information  developed 
from  investigation  in  this  matter  which  in- 
dicates that  Letelier  is  or  ever  has  been  an 
intelligence  asset  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assassination  of 
this  man.  a  Chilean  patriot,  along  with 
his  American  colleague  on  the  streets 
of  Washington,  remains  one  of  the 
great  crimes  of  this  century.  It  was  a 
crime  plotted  and  ordered  by  officials 
within  the  Chilean  Government.  That 
Government's  stonewalling  of  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  is  another  reason 
to  maintain  the  arms  ban. 

I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  two  reports 
from  the  FBI. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C..  June  21,  1977. 
Congressional  Liaison  Office. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sir:  The  attached  communication  is  sent 
for  your  consideration.  Please  Investigate 
the  statements  contained  therein  and  for- 
ward   me    the    necessary    information    for 
reply,  returning  the  enclosed  correspond- 
ence with  your  answer. 
Yours  truly. 

William  R.  Cotter. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Enclosure. 
Congressional  Affairs  Office, 

Mr.  R.  K.  McHargue, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1977. 
Hon.  William  R.  Cotter. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cotter:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  communication  of  June  21, 
1977,  wherein  you  request  this  Bureau  to  in- 


vestigate statements  contained  in  a  newspa- 
per article  which  you  enclosed.  This  enclo- 
sure is  being  returned  to  you  as  you  request- 
ed. 

Orlando  Letelier  was  formerly  the  Chile- 
an Ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Salvador  Allende  Government.  As  such,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  is  in- 
vestigating his  death  under  the  Act  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Officials. 

This  matter  is  receiving  extensive  investi- 
gation by  the  FBI  and  also  by  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  Department  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  results  of  our  investigation  are  being 
furnished  to  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Letelier's  death  is 
currently  under  investigation.  I  regret  that 
1  am  unable  to  comment  on  the  allegations 
made  In  the  enclosure  to  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clarence  M.  Kelley. 

Director. 

Enclosure. 

Note.— Referenced  enclosure  appears  to 
be  a  newspaper  column  by  syndicated  col- 
umnist Jeffrey  Hart.  It  is  entitled  "Lete- 
lier's Embarrassing  Brief  Case."  In  summa- 
ry, the  article  states  that  Letelier  was  a 
communist  agent  and  that  the  contents  of 
his  brief  case  proves  this  fact.  The  brief  case 
referred  to  was  in  Letelier's  possession  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  documents  In  the 
brief  case  have  been  reviewed  by  the  FBI 
and  subsequently  returned  to  Letelier's 
widow,  who  thereafter  turned  them  over  to 
the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS).  Lete- 
lier's former  employer.  The  contents  of  Le- 
telier's brief  case  have  l>een  the  subject  of 
numerous  articles  by  other  syndicated  col- 
umnists. The  enclosed  column  of  Hart's  fol- 
lows the  same  general  Idea  of  the  earlier 
editorial  columns,  which  Is  that  Letelier  was 
being  paid  by  the  Cuban  Government  and 
that  he  was  engaged  In  communist  activi- 
ties. 

As  reported  earlier,  a  thorough  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  contents  of  Letelier's  brief 
case  falls  to  substantiate  these  allegations. 


[VIA  AIRTEL] 

To:  Director,  FBI  (185-789). 

From:  SAC,  WFO  (185-425)  (P). 

Subject:  Chllbom,  PFO— murder.  EIO.  OOJ 

(00:WFO). 
Re  Buteletype  to  WFO,  12/21/76. 

Referenced  Bureau  teletype  requested 
WFO  to  preptu-e  for  CIA  an  LJIM  concern- 
ing the  possible  connections  of  Orlando  Le- 
telier to  Include  additionally  any  Informa- 
tion available  regarding  Chilean  exile 
groups  in  Cuba. 

Office  of  Origin  suggests  that  consider- 
ation be  given  by  the  Bureau  to  advising  the 
CIA  when  dissemination  Is  made  of  the  en- 
closed LHM  that  Letelier  never  furnished 
Information  to  the  FBI  on  a  confidential 
basis. 

Paragraphs  In  enclosed  LHM  followed  by 
(S)  are  secret;  unmarked  paragraphs  are  un- 
classified.  LHM  Is  classified  to  protect  XXX. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  offense,  all 
suspects  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous. 

Enclosure. 

Unknown  Subject (S)— Explosion  in  a  Car 
Driven  by  Orlando  Letelier 

The  above  noted  article  referred  to  the 
May  8,  1975,  letter  (translated  above)  to  Le- 
telier from  "Tatl"  presumed  to  be  Tatl  Al- 
lende. daughter  of  Salvador  Allende.  the 
former  Chilean  president.  This  letter 
showed,  according  to  the  article,  that  Lete- 


lier received  $1,000  per  month  through  an 
alleged  Havana  connection.  The  letter,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  also  stated  that  Lete- 
lier had  received  $5,000  as  an  advance  pay- 
ment to  support  his  work,  which  also  would 
be  followed  by  monthly  $1 .000  payments.  It 
Is  Immediately  apparent  from  reading  the 
above  translation  of  the  May  8,  1975  letter 
that  In  fact  Tatl  sent  Letelier  $5,000  so  that 
she  would  not  have  to  send  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

On  December  15,  1976  [deleted]  Letelier 
died  during  the  morning  hours  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1976  after  a  bomb  exploded  In  the 
car  he  was  driving  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment in  WDC. 

The  FBI  is  at  the  present  time  not  In  pos- 
session of  any  information  developed  from 
Investigation  in  this  matter  which  indicates 
that  Letelier  Is  or  ever  has  been  an  Intelli- 
gence asset  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  FBI  has  developed  no  Information 
during  the  course  of  the  Investigation  Into 
Letelier's  death  which  would  Indicate  a  con- 
nection on  his  part  with  Chilean  exile 
groups  In  Cuba,  other  than  material  set 
forth  above. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  offense,  all 
suspects  should  be  considered  armed  and 
dangerous 

Washington,  D.C,  January  10. 1977. 
Re  unknown  subject(s)  explosion  In  a  car 
driven  by  Orlando  Letelier,  former  Chil- 
ean Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
(deceased):   Ronnl  Moffltt— victim   (de- 
ceased): Michael  Moffltt— victim;  Sheri- 
dan   Circle.     23d    and    Massachusetts 
Avenue,   Washington,   D.C  September 
21,  1976,  protection  of  foreign  officials- 
murder;  explosive  and  Incendiary  device; 
Obstruction  of  Justice 
Paragraphs  followed  by  (S)  are  secret:  un- 
marked paragraphs  are  unclassified. 
[Deleted.] 

I  hope  the  House  conferees  will 
insist  on  the  House  position  in  confer- 
ence regarding  the  prohibition  on 
arms  to  Chile. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3566,  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981. 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
committee  in  May  1981  and  authorizes 
$6.02  biUion  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$6.21  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
funding  represents  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  and.  in  rec- 
ognition of  its  belt-tightening  respon- 
sibilities, the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  reduced  the  total  fiscal  year 
1982  authorization  $654  million  below 
President  Reagan's  originally  request- 
ed foreign  assistance  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  a 
critical  foreign  policy  instrument  de- 
signed to  help  the  United  States  deal 
with  important  foreign  policy  chal- 
lenges we  confront. 

The  bill  serves  several  purposes:  It 
provides:  $1.07  billion  in  military  sup- 
port for  U.S.  friends  and  allies;  assist- 
ance which  helps  assure  U.S.  access  to 
military  facilities;  $4.09  billion  for  sev- 
eral Middle  East  programs  which  help 


promote  peace  in  that  region;  $1.9  bil- 
lion for  critical  bilateral  economic  de- 
velopment programs  around  the  world; 
support  for  important  food  programs 
which  will  insure  adequate  supplies  of 
food  for  the  food-for-peace  program 
and  will  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment use  of  U.S.  food  aid;  $50  mil- 
lion for  special  humanitarian  assist- 
ance; $10  million  for  trade  and  devel- 
opment;  $105  million   in   fiscal   year 

1982  and  $114  million  in  fiscal  year 

1983  for  the  Peace  Corps;  and  $37.7 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $41  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  for  drug  control 
programs. 

H.R.  3566  carefully  balances  a  varie- 
ty of  foreign  policy  interests.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  meet  some  of  the  criti- 
cal challenges  to  the  United  States 
and  to  our  friends  around  the  world. 
The  program  supported  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  closely  tied  to  protecting  im- 
portant U.S.  security  and  economic  in- 
terests. 

The  interrelationship  between  our 
ability  to  protect  key  American  na- 
tional interests  and  the  economic  and 
security  programs  contained  in  this 
bill  can  be  dramatically  iUustrated  by 
a  quick  perusal  of  how  H.R.  3655  af- 
fects the  Middle  East  and  Europe. 

EUROPE 

In  Europe,  this  bill  supports  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  NATO  and  the 
strengthening  of  Western  security  in- 
terests in  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Three  NATO  allies— Portugal, 
Greece,  and  Turkey— are  to  receive 
some  $320  million  in  economic  support 
fund  money  and  some  $740  million  in 
foreign  military  sales  financing  in  ad- 
dition to  military  training  funds. 

U.S.  assistance  for  Greece  can  be 
critical  now.  This  bill  contains  $280 
million  in  military  credits  for  Greece. 

Given  Greece's  important  geopoliti- 
cal location  and  our  mutual  security 
interests,  Greece's  continued  close  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  is  of 
vital  importance.  Greece  has  a  new  so- 
cialist government  and  we  have  some 
differences  with  that  government,  but 
we  also  have  a  stake  in  developing  ties 
with  that  government  and  in  preserv- 
ing close  links.  Greece  and  the  United 
States  remain  deeply  intertwined  na- 
tions. Many  of  America's  leading  citi- 
zens are  of  Greek  lineage.  The  essence 
of  our  political  cultures  are  the  same. 
America's  system  of  government  is  de- 
scended from  Greece— the  cradle  of 
democracy. 

Turkey  is  also  an  important  country 
for  the  United  States  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  NATO  is  critical.  We  need  to 
help  Turkey  with  its  economic  and 
military  needs  in  part  because  we 
should  support  Turkey's  own  impres- 
sive efforts  to  rebuild  its  country  and 
economy.  This  bill  contains  $400  mil- 
lion in  military  credits.  $300  million  in 
economic  aid  and  $3.5  million  in  mili- 
tary training  in  Turkey. 


The  $15  million  economic  aid  pro- 
gram supported  by  this  bill  for  Cyprus 
is  another  key  sign  of  strong  U.S.  sup- 
port for  this  island  nation.  Continued 
U.S.  assistance  supplements  efforts  to 
help  facilitate  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

Spain  is  another  country  in  Europe 
which  is  key  to  Western  defenses. 
Democratic  Spain  will  receive  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  in 
this  legislation.  This  assistance,  which 
contains  $150  million  in  FMS  credits, 
$7  million  in  economic  aid  and  $2.2 
million  in  military  training,  is  pivotal 
as  Spain  moves  toward  membership  in 
NATO. 

Portugal  is  also  to  receive  $60  mil- 
lion in  FMS  financing.  $20  million  in 
economic  aid  and  $2.2  million  in  mili- 
tary training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted 
that  our  assistance  programs  for  these 
countries  are.  to  varying  degrees, 
linked  to  United  States  access  to  mili- 
tary facilities  in  those  countries. 
Access  to  these  facilities  is  critical  to 
protect  vital  American  interests  and 
support  for  our  allies. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Middle  East  will 
receive  over  50  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill.  These  funds  are 
closely  related  to  American  efforts  to 
promote  and  expand  the  Middle  East 
peace  pr(x:ess  and  strengthen  the 
peace  bonds  already  created  by  the 
historic  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty 
of  1979. 

H.R.  3566  provides  for:  An  authori- 
zation for  Israel  of  $2,206  billion 
which  includes  $806  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  fund  money,  to  be  pro- 
vided this  year  entirely  as  a  grant,  and 
$1.4  billion  in  foreign  military  sales 
authorization.  This  FMS  financing 
will  include:  $500  million  in  credits 
with  payments  waived,  $50  million  in 
direct  credits,  and  $850  million  in  loan 
guarantees.  This  support  for  Israel 
will  help  maintain  a  healthy  margin  of 
military  superiority  over  any  combina- 
tion of  potential  opponents;  an  au- 
thorization for  Egypt  of  $1,673  billion 
which  will  include  $771  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  fund  money  provided 
on  a  grant  basis,  $2  million  for  mili- 
tary training  and  $800  million  in  FMS 
financing  and  $100  million  in  grant 
military  aid.  This  assistance  is  critical 
to  try  to  stabilize  the  post-Sadat  situa- 
tion in  Egypt;  $72.4  million  for  Jordan 
to  provide  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance and  support  to  encourage 
Jordan  to  follow  moderate  policies  in 
the  Middle  East;  $22.8  million  for  Leb- 
anon, including  $7  million  in  economic 
assistance  to  help  that  strife-torn 
country  in  the  rebuilding  process  and 
to  support  nonprofit  American  institu- 
tions and  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion activities  in  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  important  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  in  Beirut;  $11  million 
for  the  Middle  East  special  require- 


ments to  promote  regional  cooperative 
programs  involving  both  Israelis  and 
Arabs,  economic  development  projects 
in  the  critical  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
area  where  significant  proportions  of 
the  Palestinian  people  live,  and  region- 
al program  support  and  development: 
and  $55.1  million  for  Oman  and  $37.6 
million  for,  the  Yemen  Arab  Republic 
to  support  two  important  states  in  the 
important  Arabian  peninsula. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  my  support  for  H.R.  3566. 
Many  Members  feel  it  is  not  a  good 
time  for  any  foreign  aid  bill  and  that 
the  mood  of  the  American  people  is 
against  this  legislation.  It  is  true  that, 
given  our  domestic  needs,  the  amount 
of  resources  being  provided  for  assist- 
ance overseas  is  declining.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  caruiot  confront  the 
foreign  policy  challenges  we  face  and 
counter  aggressive  Soviet  policies 
without  the  prudent  use  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  programs  in 
H.R.  3566.  This  bill  also  supports  key 
national  interests  overseas,  promotes 
trade,  and  represents  some  450,000 
jot>s  here  since  some  70  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  for- 
eign-aid legislation.  Elven  though  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  committee  in 
May.  it  is  consistent  with  most  of  the 
objectives  of  the  President's  aid  pro- 
gram and  will,  through  an  amend- 
ment, conform  with  the  President's  re- 
vised aggregate  budget  request  for 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  final 
plea.  This  bill  strikes  a  careful  balance 
between  security  and  economic  pro- 
grams and  contains  important  policy 
guidelines.  Any  effort  to  move  precipi- 
tously to  change  this  balance  or  elimi- 
nate policy  guidelines  could  well  lead 
many  Members  to  reconsider  their 
support  for  H.R.  3566. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  H.R.  3566. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  as  much 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  William 
J.  Coyne). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3566  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  3566,  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  one  thought 
should  be  uppermost  in  our  minds— 
the  human  rights  records  of  countries 
which  seek  our  military  aid.  I  s[>eak 
specifically  of  El  Salvador. 

We  are  a  rich  and  powerful  nation 
and,  as  such,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  assist  the  less  fortunate  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  U.S.  foreign 
policy  should  be  directed  toward 
achieving  social  justice  in  El  Salvador. 
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not  toward  maintaining  the  status  quo 
for  the  present  power  structure. 

I  cannot  join  this  administration  in 
its  unequivocal  support  of  a  regime  in 
El  Salvador  which  does  not  display 
even  a  minimal  regard  for  basic 
human  rights.  According  to  Amnesty 
International,  thousands  of  people 
have  been  murdered  in  that  country  in 
the  last  several  years,  many  by  govern- 
ment security  forces. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  3566,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  places  conditions  on 
military  assistance  to  the  Salvadoran 
junta.  Among  other  things,  it  requires 
the  President  to  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  junta  is  not  involved  in 
a  pattern  of  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions. It  also  requires  the  junta  to 
make  every  effort  to  achieve  control 
over  its  armed  forces,  to  demonstrate  a 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  political  set- 
tlement with  opposition  groups  and  to 
make  progress  on  economic  and  social 
reforms. 

I  am  committed  to  the  belief  that  we 
should  not  provide  military  assistance 
to  goverrunents  which  disregard  the 
rights  of  their  citizens,  I  will  continue 
to  oppose  such  aid  to  El  Salvador  until 
the  aforementioned  conditions  are 
met.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  begin  first  of  all,  by  paying  tribute 
to  my  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Zablocki  of  Wisconsin;  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Broomfield.  a 
colleague  of  mine  from  Michigan,  and 
also  to  my  ranking  minority  member 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Bill 
GooDLiNG  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  legislation  that  has  emerged  is 
genuinely  a  bipartisan  measure.  It  was 
achieved  by  bipartisan  compromise, 
and  its  success  is  a  tribute  to  the  lead- 
ership that  has  been  exerted  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  read  with  interest  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Washinton  Post  a  comment  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Kemp,  indicating  that  he 
was  planning  this  year  to  vote  for  the 
foreign  assistance  bill,  and  that  it 
would  be  the  first  or  second  time  in 
his  congressional  career  that  he  will 
have  done  so.  Mr.  Kemp  indicated  that 
he  had  concluded  that  this  bill,  while 
named  foreign  assistance,  is  more  ap- 
propriately described  as  a  bill  related 
to  national  security.  I  want  to  applaud 
Mr.  Kemp  for  those  remarks,  because 
indeed  this  legislation  is  a  matter  of 
national  security. 

It  is  not  only  this  year  that  the  for- 
eign assistance  bill  has  direct  implica- 
tions for  our  national  security;  that 
was  true  last  year  and  the  year  before 
that.  And  it  is  not  only  because  this 
legislation  authorizes  military  assist- 
ance for  countries  that  are  friendly  to 


the  United  States  that  this  bill  has  na- 
tional security  implications;  it  is  also 
because  of  the  economic  assistance 
that  is  authorized,  and  the  fact  that 
this  economic  assistance  is  of  equally 
critical  significance  to  the  political  sta- 
bility of  Third  World  countries  and  to 
American  national  security  interests  in 
those  countries,  and  weeks  of  the 
threat  posed  by  Libya  in  the  African 
Continent.  That  is  a  very  real  threat. 
Libya  has  been  harassing  its  neighbors 
for  many  years.  It  has  attempted  to 
foment  coups  and  unrest  within  its 
neighboring  countries.  It  represents  in 
its  conduct  of  foreign  policy  every- 
thing that  is  antithetical  to  the  United 
States.  I  understand  and  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  on  the 
House  floor  during  the  course  of  the 
deliberations  on  this  legislation  to  pro- 
pose the  consideration  of  economic 
sanctions  that  would  be  directed  at 
Libya.  I  think  those  sanctions  would 
indeed  be  an  appropriate  initiative  by 
this  Government. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  Libyan  threat  in 
Africa  is  not  primarily  a  military 
threat.  That  threat  arises  far  more 
fundamentally  from  the  economic  re- 
sources Libya  has.  It  derives  from  its 
oil  and  the  capacity  to  use  the  earn- 
ings from  oil  to  undermine  and  desta- 
bilize neighboring  regimes.  I  believe 
there  is  a  growing  understanding  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad  that  the 
national  security  problems  confronted 
by  countries  throughout  Africa.  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  are  fundamentally 
not  problems  arising  from  threats  of 
external  aggression,  but  rather  threats 
arising  from  internal  economic  and 
social  difficulties  that  are  faced  by 
these  countries.  These  are  the  prob- 
lems which  we  are  trying  to  help  solve 
the  the  economic  assistance  provisions 
of  this  bill:  and  the  greater  our  suc- 
cess, the  more  stable  these  countries 
are  likely  to  be,  and  the  less  vulnera- 
ble to  outside  interference  by  aggres- 
sors or  troublemakers. 

Sudan  is  probably  the  classic  exam- 
ple of  that.  This  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation contains  within  it  very  sub- 
stantial military  assistance  for  the 
Sudan,  in  recognition  of  the  military 
activities  in  which  Libya  has  been  en- 
gaged. But  Sudan's  fundamental  prob- 
lems are  domestic,  and  they  are  eco- 
nomic. This  is  a  country  that  has  pres- 
ently a  budget  deficit  of  $1  billion  and 
a  balance-of-payments  deficit  almost 
as  large.  It  now  spends  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  its  foreign  exchange  revenues 
to  meet  its  debt  payments,  leaving 
little  money  for  the  task  of  economic 
and  social  development.  Indeed,  Sudan 
has  the  highest  debt  service  ratio  in 
the  entire  world,  and  all  the  military 
assistance  to  that  country  is  irrelevant 
to  the  fundamental  issue  in  the 
Sudan,  which  is  finding  solutions  to 
the  critical  economic  problems  that 


face  the  population  and  threaten  to 
destabilize  that  government. 

We  need,  as  a  country  and  as  a  gov- 
ernment, to  begin  to  recognize  that 
national  security  of  countries  in  the 
Third  World  is  far  more  threatened  by 
the  economic  and  social  difficulties 
these  countries  confront  than  it  is  by 
the  prospect  of  external  aggression. 

There  is  one  other  proposition  I 
would  like  to  address  very  briefly.  We 
are  frequently  asked  how  can  we  possi- 
bly justify  foreign  assistance  particu- 
larly at  a  time  of  domestic  crisis  in  the 
United  States.  The  straight  answer  is 
that  America's  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram directly  serves  America's  eco- 
nomic and  political  interests.  It  is  not 
widely  recognized,  for  example,  that 
over  75  cents  of  every  foreign  aid 
dollar  is  spent  in  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  go  overseas;  it  is  spent  in  the 
United  States.  It  Is  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  products  from  American 
farmers.  It  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery  from  American  busi- 
ness concerns.  It  is  spent  in  providing 
payments  to  American  institutions 
and  technicians.  In  short,  most  of  the 
American  dollars  involved  in  foreign 
assistance  find  their  way  back  to 
American  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

In  short,  we  need  to  begin  to  under- 
stand that  this  legislation  indeed  has 
economic  significance  for  our  constitu- 
ents at  home.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  the  direct  benefits  that 
flow  to  American  interests  from  the 
domestic  spending  of  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars; it  is  also  true  from  the  perspec^ 
tive  of  the  new  economic  opportunities 
that  flow  to  American  from  successful 
Third  World  development.  We  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  need  to  expand 
our  export  markets  for  our  agricultur- 
al and  industrial  products.  Yet.  eco- 
nomic development  overseas  is  critical 
to  that  objective,  and  countries  in  the 
Third  World  are  potentially  our  fast- 
est growing  markets.  If  our  overseas 
trading  partners  in  the  Third  World 
and  elsewhere  simply  do  not  have  the 
economic  wherewithal  to  purchase 
American  goods,  then  we  have  no  abil- 
ity to  expand  our  export  markets. 

And  it  is  not  only  American  exports 
that  are  at  issue.  We  have  critical  stra- 
tegic minerals  that  we  need  to  import 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  indus- 
trial base  depends,  for  example,  upon 
critical  minerals  imported  from  Zim- 
babwe, Zaire,  and  Zambia.  If  we 
simply  isolate  ourselves  from  partici- 
pation in  the  problems  and  the  devel- 
opment of  such  countries,  we  will  be 
risking  the  very  economic  security  and 
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livelihood  of  our  constituents  in  the 
United  States. 

So.  I  hope  that  Members  m  the 
House  today,  will  be  able  to  join  in  a 
bipartisan  way  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
emerged  from  committee.  There  is  a 
bipartisan  consensus  at  this  point,  but 
that  consensus  is  extremely  fragile, 
and  if  we  begin  to  tinker  very  much 
with  the  key  provisions  that  have  been 
worked  out  in  committee,  I  fear  we 
will  end  up  with  no  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion. If  that  were  to  happen,  it  would 
be  American  security  interests  that 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Lehbian). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  recognizing 
the  Haitian  problem— the  Haitian 
problem  In  this  country  and  the  Hai- 
tian problem  as  it  still  exists  In  Haiti.  I 
particularly  want  to  conunend  my  col- 
leagues from  south  Florida,  Dan  Mica 
and  Dante  Fascell,  for  their  leader- 
ship In  offering  the  Mica-Fascell 
amendment. 

We  in  south  Florida  know  all  too 
well  the  problems  associated  with  the 
Influx  of  Haitian  refugees,  and  this 
amendment  will  do  much  to  establish 
a  positive  framework  within  which  we 
can  develop  a  better  understanding 
with  the  Government  of  Haiti  and 
help  resolve  this  ongoing  problem,  not 
only  in  south  Florida,  but  throughout 
the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Solarz-Bingham 
amendment  to  H.R.  3566.  This  amend- 
ment Is  an  essential  reaffirmation  of 
the  Symington  amendment,  and  the 
very  least  we  can  do  to  make  a  positive 
statement  of  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  nuclear  nonproliferation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment, while  not  as  strong  as  It  could 
be.  nevertheless  contains  important 
language.  It  states  that  any  nonnucle- 
ar  nation  that  receives  or  detonates  a 
nuclear  explosive  device,  the  United 
States  win  cut  off  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance.  This  measure  is  a 
small,  but  critical  step  if  this  country 
wishes  to  have  any  semblance  of  credi- 
bility on  the  nonproliferation  Issue. 
The  amendment  does  not  retreat  from 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Syming- 
ton amendment,  which  serves  at  the 
very  least  as  a  symbolic  demonstration 
of  our  Nations  concern  for  the  spread 
of  nulclear  weapons.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  worth- 
while amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  support 
this  amendment,  there  are  many  grave 
proliferation  problems  which  are  not 
addressed  by  this  amendment,  or  by 
this  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Included  In  this  bill  is  a  waiver  of 
the  Symington  amendment  as  it  ap- 


plies to  Pakistan,  In  order  to  facilitate 
a  $3.2  billion  aid  package  for  that 
nation.  Incredibly,  we  are  bestowing 
this  expensive  gift  upon  a  nation  that 
is  moving  full  speed  ahead  with  its  nu- 
clear enrichment  program,  and  con- 
sistently refuses  to  rule  out  exploding 
a  nuclear  device.  With  this  aid  pack- 
age, how  can  any  nation  take  seriously 
our  commitment  to  nonproliferation? 
In  response  to  a  blatant  nuclear  build- 
up with  dubious  aims,  we  respond  with 
windfall  arms  assistance.  The  hypocri- 
sy and  emptiness  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  Is  obvious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  failed 
to  address  other  critical  nonprolifera- 
tion problems.  This  country  still  has 
no  explicit  program  of  sanctions  for 
nations  which  violate  principles  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act.  We  con- 
tinue to  export  highly  dangerous, 
weapons-grade  nuclear  materials.  Our 
only  protection  against  the  diversion 
of  these  materials  for  weapons  pur- 
poses is  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  which  has  proven  how 
ill-equipped  it  is  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. Until  these  dilemmas  are  ad- 
dressed, we  have  no  nonproliferation 

policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reemphasize  my 
support  for  the  Solarz  amendment, 
but  I  wish  to  remind  the  Congress  of 
one  important  fact— it  is  not  enough 
to  deal  with  the  basic  problem.  We 
must  take  real,  concrete  steps  to  deal 
with  the  proliferation  crisis.  We 
cannot  continue  with  our  policy  of 
tough  rhetoric  and  weak  actions. 
While  I  welcome  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment, it  must  be  viewed  as  only  the 
first,  small  step  in  the  development  of 
a  legitimate,  effective  nonproliferation 

policy.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  strong 
support,  and  ask  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, for  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development  (IFAD). 
an  organization  chartered  to  meet  a 
most  important  objective  in  a  unique 
way,  and  which  has  performed  admira- 
bly given  Its  short  existence,  less  than 

4  years.  ^.    . 

There  have  been  indications  that 
IFAD  has  not  garnered  the  congres- 
sional support  it  deserves,  as  evidenced 
by  suggestions  of  effort,  to  severely 
cut  the  level  of  authorization  for  the 
U.S.  contribution.  Perhaps  it  Is  their 
fault  for  not  "tooting  their  own  horn." 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this  is 
another  expression  of  a  general  antag- 
onism to  multilateral  development  or- 
ganizations, emanating  out  of  a  new 
American  isolationism.  This  could  not 
be  a  worse  time  to  shy  away  from  deal- 
ing with  what  we  all  have  come  to  re- 
alize are  terribly  difficult  global  prob- 
lems. .    . 

The  IFAD  is  unique  in  its  mission,  m 
that  it  is  the  only  international  finan- 
cial organization  dealing  exclusively 
with  agriculture  and  focused  entirely 


on  the  rural  poor.  It  finances  agricul- 
tural and  rural  development  projects, 
and  technical  assistance  programs  In 
over  70  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

IFAD  is  unique  in  its  funding 
scheme,  in  that  it  is  funded  not  only 
by  the  OECD  developed  countries,  but 
by  the  OPEC  nations  as  well.  OPEC 
contributes  43  percent  of  IPADs 
budget.  The  OPEC  nations  contribute 
more  to  IFAD  than  to  any  other  mul- 
tilateral institution,  thereby  recycling 
the  potentially  Inflationary  windfalls 
of  Western  currency  back  into  the  cap- 
ital markets.  For  every  U.S.  dollar  in- 
vested in  IFAD  since  1977,  $5  are  made 
available  to  assist  the  small  farmer. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  financial  terms  this 
Is  excellent  leverage  of  capital. 

It  is  true  the  OECD  nations  and  the 
OPEC  nations  have  not  come  to  agree- 
ment on  a  long-term  funding  arrange- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  Arab  nations  are 
making  massive  investments  in  their 
own  agriculture.  Whatever  the  reser- 
vations  one    might    have    about   the 
present  arrangements,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  alternatives.  It 
is  evidently   more   desirable   to   have 
OPEC  moneys  Invested  elsewhere  In 
the  developing  world,  not  just  in  their 
own  lands.  Withdrawing  our  support 
for  IFAD  cannot  possibly  contribute 
to  either  world  agricultural  develop- 
ment nor  to  the  building  of  strong,  ef- 
fective international  institutions.* 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  foreign  aid  bill  today  little  at- 
tention Is  given  to  our  overall  foreign 
policy.  The  only  debate  Involves  some 
variations  in  an  interventionist  foreign 
policy.  Personal  preferences  and  social 
biases  prompt  some  Members  to  cham- 
pion one  cause  while  others  champion 
another  cause.  The  real  debate  should 
be  whether  or  not  we  should  assume 
the  role  of  the  world's  policeman  and 
economic  savior.  A  case  can  be  made 
that  America's  proper  policy  should  be 
nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  ail 
other  nations.  If  this  were  the  case  all 
foreign  aid  would  be  abolished.  I  be- 
lieve   the    majority    of    hard-pressed 
American  taxpayers  endorse  this  view. 
Can  there  be  a  foreign  policy  based 
on    the    same    principles    as    a    free- 
market  economy? 

Some  would  say  that  economic  and 
foreign  policies  are  unrelated,  and 
that  the  latter  must  be  "bipartisan. " 
unlike  the  former.  How  else  could  we 
get  a  Henry  Jackson  and  a  Barry 
Goldwater  agreeing  on  foreign 
policy?  In  reality,  foreign  and  econom- 
ic policies  are  intertwined. 

Economic  interventionlsrii  allows 
some  to  support  government  action  for 
the  benefit  of  business,  for  example, 
tariffs  and  subsidies;  and  others  to 
support  labor  with  monopoly  wage  set- 
tlements and  compulsory  unionism. 
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Variations  can  also  be  found  among 
those  who  endorse  international  inter- 
ventionism. 

Most  liberal  economic  intervention- 
ists want  to  intervene  overseas  to  help 
left-leaning  countries. 

Most  conservatives  want  to  do  the 
same  for  right-leaning  ones. 

Liberals  want  us  to  aid  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Conservatives  say  we  should  have 
helped  Somoza. 

Is  it  inconsistent  that  "free-enter- 
prise" Congressmen  should  support 
intervention  overseas?  Not  really,  be- 
cause very  few  follow  a  free-market 
policy  consistently.  Generally,  they 
endorse  assistance  to  business  with 
loans,  subsidies,  and  protectionism. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  like  our  prevail- 
ing economic  policy.  We  accept  eco- 
nomic interventionism  of  liberal  and 
conservative  varieties,  and  we  also 
accept,  with  little  questioning,  interna- 
tional interventionism  of  both  varie- 
ties as  well. 

All  sorts  of  liberal /conservative  com- 
binations can  be  seen  in  economic  and 
foreign  policy,  but  most  Members  of 
Congress  are  interventionists  of  some 
sort. 

If  our  foreign  policy  reflects  a  gener- 
al philosophy  of  economic  interven- 
tionism and  political  pragmatism, 
could  we  assume  that  our  foreign 
policy  would  change  if  our  economic 
order  were  based  on  consistent  free- 
market  principles? 

The  economic  order  of  a  nation  re- 
flects the  prevailing  attitude  of  its 
people  toward  individual  liberty.  If  a 
strict  definition  of  individual  liberty, 
adequately  protected  by  a  Constitu- 
tion, establishes  the  foundation  on 
which  a  totally  free  economy  operates, 
and  we  adhere  to  it,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  a  foreign  policy  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  now 
suffer. 

Generally,  most  people  see  foreign 
policy  as  being  completely  separate 
from  economic  policy.  For  instance, 
my  concerns  have  always  been  much 
more  oriented  toward  economic  policy, 
and  yet,  as  I  spend  more  time  in  gov- 
ernment, I  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  two  are  interwoven. 

When  the  people  of  a  country  insist 
on  maximum  liberty,  a  free  market 
will  result  and  a  noninterventionist 
foreign  policy— armed  neutrality— will 
follow.  In  our  own  history,  when  we 
had  our  freest  economy  and  soundest 
currency,  we  did  not  fight  on  foreign 
soil.  As  our  freedoms  eroded  and  our 
marketplace  became  dominated  by 
special  interests— labor  and  business- 
involvement  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations  grew  and  foreign  wars 
resulted.  Although  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  was  late  19th  century,  the 
dramatic  changes  were  in  the  20th 
century,  with  World  War  I.  World 
War  II,  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  the  pend- 
ing conflict. 


A  free  society  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  God-given,  inalien- 
able rights— rights  that  are  individual, 
not  collective,  absolute,  and  not  altera- 
ble by  any  state  action.  A  nation  so  or- 
dained will  protect  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  free  choices,  demand  that 
contracts  be  upheld,  and  insist  that 
money  be  honest.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, no  economic  system  other 
than  a  free-market  economy  can 
evolve. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  follows 
that  government  is  small  with  its 
power  strictly  limited,  was  ordained  by 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

If— for  moral  and  constitutional  rea- 
sons—we cannot  interfere  with  our 
citizens'  lives  and  property,  to  control 
the  economy  or  individuals'  prefer- 
ences, we  also  cannot  control  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  other  nation.  The 
responsibility  of  the  government  is 
then  limited  to  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

Robert  Taft  said: 

The  purpose  of  American  foreign  policy  Is 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  insofar  as  it  is  consistent 
with  that  purpose,  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace. 

"No  entangling  alliances"  was  the 
foreign  policy  watchword  for  every  ad- 
ministration from  George  Washing- 
ton's to  Grover  Cleveland's. 

Washington  said: 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations  in  extending  our  commer- 
cial relations,  is  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  to  all  na- 
tions. Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all. 
In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  invet- 
erate antipathies  towards  particular  na- 
tions, and  passionate  attachments  for 
others  should  be  excluded;  and  that  in  place 
of  them  an  amicable  feeling  toward  all 
should  be  cultivated. 

Cleveland  reiterated  by  saying: 
The  genius  of  our  instutions,  the  needs  of 
our  people  in  their  home  life,  and  the  atten- 
tion which  is  demanded  for  •  •  •  our  vast 
territory,  dictate  this  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  any  departure  from  that  foreign  policy 
commended  by  the  history,  the  traditions 
and  prosperity  of  our  republic.  It  is  the 
policy  of  independence  favored  by  our  posi- 
tion and  defended  by  our  known  love  of  jus- 
tice and  by  our  power.  It  is  the  policy  of 
peace  suiUble  to  our  interest.  It  is  the 
policy  of  neutrality,  rejecting  any  share  in 
foreign  brawls,  and  ambitions  upon  other 
continents,  and  repelling  their  intrusion 
here.  It  is  the  policy  of  Monroe  and  of 
Washington  and  of  Jefferson;  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions: entangling  alliances  with  none. 

McKinley  began  the  change  in  our 
foreign  policy,  leading  us  into  the 
Spanish-American  War.  But  it  was 
Wilson  who  radically  departed  from 
the  neutral,  noninterventionist  foreign 
policy  which  we  had  followed  for  more 
than  100  years. 


Wilson's  policy  was  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  "America's  duty," 
he  said: 

Is  to  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder,  to  lift 
the  burdens  of  mankind  in  the  future,  and 
to  show  the  path  of  freedom  to  all  the  world 
•  •  '.  The  American  flag  is  henceforth  to 
stand  for  •  •  •  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  serve  other  nations  of  the 
world  *  •  •  America  is  now  rich  enough  and 
free  enough  to  look  abroad  for  great  tasks 
to  perform  •  •  •.  Our  duty  is  to  serve  the 
world. 

The  concept  of  individual  rights  re- 
quires that  we  reject,  on  a  moral  basis, 
any  authority  to  use  funds  or  lives  to 
manipulate  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions if  we  are  not  directly  threatened. 
But  individuals  should  not  be  prohibit- 
ed from  volunteering  for  or  contribut- 
ing to  any  cause  they  support  around 
the  world.  I  would  gladly  contribute  to 
buy  arms  for  the  Afghan  rebels,  for 
example,  if  the  law  allowed. 

Our  Constitution  follows  this  line  of 
reasoning  and  gives  no  authority  to 
the  Congress  to  intervene  illicitly 
around  the  world.  We  were  not  desig- 
nated the  policeman  or  savior  of  the 
world  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  And 
all  our  attempts  have  failed.  Our  con- 
stitutional obligation  is  to  protect  our 
land  and  our  people,  and  we  cannot  le- 
gally nor  morally  justify  anything 
more. 

Economically,  intervention  on  the 
international  level  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  disaster  and  it  has  not  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  people.  The  people  have 
resisted  more  taxes,  and  have  not  been 
willing  to  loan  the  funds  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  foreign  aid.  So  it 
has  been  financed  by  inflation.  The 
past  35  years  of  international  inter- 
vention in  particular  have  been  a 
severe  financial  drain  on  us.  Interven- 
tionism has  destroyed  the  dollar, 
bankrupted  our  country,  and  has  now 
caught  up  with  us.  Our  policy  has  per- 
mitted Japan  to  spend  essentially 
nothing  on  defense,  and  allowed  them 
to  subsidize  the  very  industries  that 
undersell  competing  American  compa- 
nies. 

Practical  reasons  alone  mandate 
that  we  rethink  our  foreign  policy.  We 
are  now  militarily  incapable  of  being 
the  world's  policeman.  Our  economy 
cannot  stand  further  dollar  weakness, 
and  continual  debt  increase.  Our  for- 
eign policy— financial  aid  to  the  entire 
world— is  contributing  significantly  to 
the  downfall  of  our  economic  system. 
We  can  show  no  good  results  from  all 
this  spending  and  intervention.  We  es- 
sentially have  no  friends  in  the  world, 
we  are  seen  as  a  paper  tiger,  and  we 
continue  to  sign  bad  treaties.  We  are 
misled  by  administrations,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democrat;  by  compro- 
mises; and  by  wishful  thinking. 

Leftists  in  our  Government  have  led 
us  to  subsidize  our  enemies.  Arguing 
that  we  should  only  subsidize  Qur 
"friends"  is  of  no  value,  since  the  con- 
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servatives  have  argued  this  for  40 
years,  and  it  not  only  has  not  helped, 
it  has  made  things  worse.  We  have  fi- 
nanced both  sides  of  many  major  con- 
flicts since  1945.  It  is  time  to  look  after 
ourselves. 

A  free-market  foreign  policy  would 
emphasize  international  free  trade  for 
both  its  economic  benefits  to  our 
people,  and  its  value  in  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations,  and  guiding  us  away  from  mil- 
itant isolationism. 

Free  trade  recognizes  that  the  con- 
sumer is  sovereign,  and  that  it  is  his 
right  to  buy  any  good  or  receive  any 
service  at  the  best  price.  Free  trade 
also  precludes  favors  to  special  inter- 
ests. No  foreign  aid  and  no  corporate 
welfare  of  any  sort:  no  subsidies,  no 
export  assistance,  no  insurance  help, 
no  licensing  restriction,  and  no  tariffs. 

When  people  and  goods  flow  freely 
over  borders,  armies  will  not.  Limita- 
tion of  trade  can  only  be  justified  for 
the  direct  security  of  the  nation  in  an 
armed  conflict.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  restraining  trade,  we  should 
always  lean  toward  permitting  trade. 

Under  these  conditions,  businessmen 
would  make  better  economic  decisions. 
Without  subsidies  for  his  insurance, 
overseas  investments,  and  exports,  the 
businessman  would  anticipate  world 
events,  and  would  voluntarily  curtail 
trade  with  nations  unable  to  guaran- 
tee property  protection  and  honest 
payment.  Now  we  encourage  bad  in- 
vestments and  subsidies  to  the  enemy 
at  the  innocent  taxpayers'  expense. 

Instead  of  businessmen  selling  to 
Russia  or  China  at  American  taxpay- 
ers' expense,  they  would  demand  gold 
rather  than  accept  rubles  or  yuans. 
Public  opinion  would  also  restrain 
trade  with  perceived  enemies. 

In  our  foreign  policy  debate,  we  have 
had  only  two  choices:  be  weak,  or  be 
international  policemen.  A  third 
choice  is  available  to  us:  neutrality, 
with  a  policy  of  nonintervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations,  plus 
all  the  armed  strength  necessary  to 
protect  America. 

With  such  a  foreign  policy  of 
strength  and  confidence,  our  system 
would  prosper,  our  international  re- 
spect would  be  heightened,  and  our 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
be  much  brighter.  The  complex 
messes,  like  the  one  involving  Iran, 
would  not  occur,  and  we  would  not 
invite  such  anti-American  resentment. 

A  liberal— known  to  follow  the  weak 
America  policy— said  that  he  was  de- 
lighted that  our  troops  are  in  Europe, 
since  they  keep  Western  Europe  from 
developing  a  stronger  defense  capa- 
bility that  might  threaten  the 
U.S.S.R. 

European  nations  have  never  invited 
our  nuclear  missiles  into  their  terri- 
tory. The  West  Germans  now  are 
showing  a  great  reluctance  in  setting 
themselves  up  as  a  target.  They  are 


delighted  to  let  the  United  States  be 
the  potential  target  of  Russia,  if 
Russia  chooses  to  wipe  out  the  West's 
retaliatory  capability. 

Nations  like  West  Germany  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  their  own 
defense.  We  cannot  afford  it  economi- 
cally, nor  is  it  militarily  wise  for  us  to 
continue  to  provide  it  for  them.  For 
instance,  it  certainly  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Germans  and  the 
French  to  develop  the  neutron  bomb. 
The  American  taxpayer  should  not  do 
so.  Encouraging  dependency  on  the 
United  States  has  neither  helped  the 
nations  receiving  aid,  nor  us  who  have 
provided  it.  Foreign  assistance  cannot 
create  a  "will  to  win."  Vietnam  proved 
that. 

More  than  half  our  defense  budget 
now  goes  to  the  defense  of  other  na- 
tions. These  funds  would  go  a  long 
way  in  providing  adequate  military 
pay  and  building  the  best  weapons, 
with  many  dollars  left  over  to  use  In 
budget  cutting. 

A  noninterventionist  foreign  policy 
would  shift  the  lines  of  strategic  con- 
frontation. To  do  nothing  about  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba  and  give  away  the 
Panama  Canal,  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
while  allowing  50,000  men  to  die  in  a 
no-win  war  in  Vietnam,  is  inconceiv- 
ably inconsistent.  Even  though  our 
opinions  may  vary  on  just  when  armed 
conflict  is  necessary,  it  is  unforgivable 
to  commit  lives  to  a  war  with  no  inten- 
tion of  winning,  without  even  a  specif- 
ic goal.  This  reflects  a  sick  foreign 
policy.  The  Koreas  and  the  Vietnams 
are'  preventable.  Elven  our  involvement 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  can 
be  seriously  questioned.  Overinvolve- 
ment.  no  matter  how  promoted  by  the 
Government,  will  eventually  fail  if  the 
will  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  reject 
its  intended  goals.  The  draft,  the  lives, 
the  bombs,  and  the  dollars  did  not 
comt>ensate  for  the  bad  policy  that  got 
us  involved  in  Vietnam. 

Nonintervention  would  also  negate 
bad  treaties.  SALT  I  would  be  re- 
pealed, with  due  notice,  and  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  built,  and  SALT  II 
would  be  scrapped.  The  Panama  Canal 
would  not  have  been  handed  over  to 
the  Marxists  at  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' expense.  No  twisted  reasoning 
could  trap  us  into  trusting  the  Com- 
munists by  signing  agreements  with 
them,  whether  they  be  Russian,  Chi- 
nese, Cuban,  or  Nicaraguan.  Neither 
would  we  subsidize  them. 

A  free-market,  noninterventionist 
foreign  policy  is  frequently  attacked 
as  "isolationist."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  image  of  a 
nation  walling  itself  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  impossible  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  is  instead  exactly  what  hap- 
pens under  interventionism.  With  an 
"internationalist"  foreign  policy, 
which  includes  goals  of  government 
and  international  banking  with  a  fiat 
currency.        economic        isolationism 


always  results,  with  nations  becoming 
more  militarily  nationalistic.  Trade 
wars  ensue,  and  protectionism  follows. 
Today  we  hear  the  preparations  for 
this. 

A  society  with  a  free-market  foreign 
policy  protects  absolutely  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  to  travel  and  trade  across 
the  borders,  without  tariffs  or  licenses, 
and  rejects  all  special-interest  subsi- 
dies. Emigration  is  always  permissible, 
and  no  attempts  to  curtail  the  move- 
ment of  currency  or  people  is  made. 
The  ultimate  right  of  the  free  society 
is  to  be  able  to  vote  with  your  feet— to 
leave  freely  with  your  assets. 

This  freedom  of  movement,  of 
people  and  .  goods,  encourages  the 
intermingling  of  people  and  a  natural 
balance  in  trade,  assuming  nations  do 
not  participate  in  the  fraud  of  infla- 
tion. Freedom  would  not  create  a  for- 
tress America,  or  a  country  isolated. 
Only  the  opposite  could  result. 

A  crucial  aspect  of  the  free-market 
foreign  policy  is  a  volunteer  military. 
The  best  vote  on  'he  advisability  of 
war  and  the  commitment  needed  to 
win  comes  from  those  who  are  forced 
to  risk  their  lives.  In  America,  a  fight 
to  defend  our  freedoms  will  bring  out 
the  volunteers  by  the  millions.  But  an- 
other halfhearted  fight  to  "contain" 
communism,  or  prop  up  a  "Western- 
leaning"  dictator,  will  not  wash. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  if  a  war  is 
needed  for  our  survival  and  security  is 
to  ask  the  people  who  are  to  risk  their 
lives  to  volunteer. 

Also,  can  the  war  be  fought  with 
open  taxation  or  borrowing,  and  with- 
out resorting  to  the  inflation  machine? 
Remember,  the  American  Revolution 
was  fought  without  a  draft,  and  it  was 
won  against  great  odds.  With  all  our 
firepower,  and  with  a  conscripted 
army,  we  could  not  even  defeat  North 
Vietnam. 

As  our  children  are  forced  to  pay  for 
the  effects  of  borrowing  on  tomorrow 
through  inflation,  and  suffer  the  ero- 
sion of  the  free-market  system,  so  too 
will  they  suffer  the  consequences  of 
unwise  treaty  commitments.  Why 
should  a  youngster  bom  in  1960,  pay 
with  his  life  for  a  war  fought  to  police 
the  world,  pursuant  to  a  treaty  signed 
in  1945?  This  is  hardly  fair.  All  of  our 
international  commitments  need  reas- 
sessment. 

Some  say  we  will  need  to  fight  for 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  But  these  are  the 
same  economic  interventionists  who 
would  not  deregulate  our  energy  in- 
dustry, who  compel  the  use  of  coal, 
and  who  prohibit  nuclear  power.  Eco- 
nomic policy  and  foreign  policy  cannot 
t)e  separated.  And,  despite  the  scare 
talk,  only  5  percent  of  total  U.S. 
energy  comes  through  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz. 

In  spite  of  the  dollars  spent,  the 
rhetoric  heard,  draft  preparations. 
CIA  activities,  and  troops  around  the 
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world,  we  are  weaker  than  ever  before. 
Our  policies  need  change,  for  even  if  it 
is  still  claimed  that  we  need  interna- 
tional commitments,  it  is  precisely  the 
policy  of  the  past  40  years  that  has 
made  us  so  weak.  America  now  is  des- 
perately close  to  being  undefended 
from  Russian  attack.  This  must  be 
changed,  but  it  won't  be  without  a  new 
policy.  We  can  tolerate  no  more 
Koreas  or  Vietnams.  economically, 
militarily,  or  psychologically. 

The  evidence  is  clear:  The  more 
intervention  economically,  the  more 
intervention  internationally,  and  the 
greater  the  chance  of  poverty  and  war. 
The  less  economic  intervention,  the 
less  international  intervention,  and 
the  greater  the  chance  of  prosperity 
and  peace. 

My  vote  is  for  nonintervention  and 
no  foreign  aid.« 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  which  is  superior  in 
maintaining  a  balance  between  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  and 
giving  strong  support  to  the  retention 
of  human  rights  concerns  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  voice  my 
strong  support  for  the  committee's 
provisions  on  future  assistance  to 
Haiti.  Conditioning  U.S.  aid  on  im- 
provements in  human  rights,  a  devel- 
opment plan  by  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment focused  on  the  rural  poor,  and 
an  end  to  government  complicity  in 
the  illegal  migration  flows,  will  hope- 
fully force  some  meaningful  change  in 
Haiti  for  the  citizens  of  that  country.  I 
was  also  pleased  to  see  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
for  the  retention  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  covert  military 
assistance  to  Angola.  Lifting  the  Clark 
amendment  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  United  Nations  and  Western 
Five  effort  to  resolve  the  Namibian 
crisis  and  thereby  reduce  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  southern  Africa.  Fifty  black 
African  States  have  indicated  that  a 
repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  could 
have  disastrous  consequences  for  U.S. 
relations  with  black  Africa.  The  com- 
mittee vote  of  19  to  5  for  the  retention 
of  the  amendment  reflects  an  under- 
standing of  the  problems  which  would 
be  created  by  a  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment.  Further,  while  I  support 
the  committee's  authorization  of  $5 
million  to  aid  Salvadoran  refugees,  it 
seems  rather  contradictory  for  us  to 
provide  refugee  assistance  through  the 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Affairs  when  only 
2  Salvadoran  nationals  have  received 
asylum  out  of  the  5,570  who  applied  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Finally,  I  support  the 
committee  action  to  make  the  Peace 
Corps  an  independent  agency  "to 
maintain  its  credibility  as  a  nonpoliti- 
cal  person-to-person  expression"  of 
American  voluntarism. 


Despite  my  support  for  the  commit- 
tee's efforts.  I  may  be  unable  to  vote 
for  the  bill  on  final  passage  if  certain 
amendments  are  offered  to  restore  in- 
creased military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries that  have  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  human  rights  violations.  I  wish 
to  say  that  more  than  30  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  in  expressing 
these  concerns  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  While  we 
generally  support  a  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill,  we  do  not  believe  that 
such  legislation  should  be  adopted  at 
the  expense  of  human  rights  concerns 
and/or  development  assistance.  Conse- 
quently, I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  oppose  any  amendments 
which  would  weaken  the  House  com- 
mittee provisions  and  thus  threaten 
final  passage  of  the  authorization 
bill.* 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3566.  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981.  Although  this  bill  is 
not  perfect,  it  provides  the  President 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  conduct  a 
responsible  foreign  policy  in  a  difficult 
world. 

This  bill  provides  the  authorization 
for  our  foreign  aid  program,  which.  I 
am  afraid,  is  a  much  misunderstood 
program.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  bill  provides  for  no  foreign 
aid  giveaway.  More  than  half  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  provide 
security  assistance,  or  military-related 
items.  The  foreign  military  sales  and 
economic  support  fund  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  security  assistance  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  are  designed  to  protect 
our  national  security.  They  do  not 
provide  the  kind  of  humanitarian  for- 
eign aid  that  our  constituents  envision 
us  providing. 

I  am,  in  fact,  concerned  about  the 
dramatic  growth  in  our  security  assist- 
ance program,  especially  since  so 
much  of  it  comes  at  the  expense  of  de- 
velopment aid  programs.  Nevertheless, 
I  recognize  that  many  of  our  security 
assistance  programs  are  absolutely 
vital.  In  particular,  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  bill  provides  $2.2  billion  for 
Israel,  $1.4  billion  in  military  grants 
and  loans  and  about  $800  n  Uion  in 
economic  support  fund.  This  amount, 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  our 
fiscal  year  1981  program,  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  Israel,  and  it  should  not  be 
reduced. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  say  a  word 
about  development  assistance.  Con- 
trary to  the  impression  of  many,  de- 
velopment assistance  is  an  excellent 
investment.  First  of  all,  a  major  por- 
tion of  this  aid  finds  its  way  back  to 
this  country  for  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services,  and  this  is  true  of 
both  our  bilateral  aid  programs  and 
our  contributions  to  multilateral  aid 
efforts. 

According  to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID),  in  the  past 


12  years,  more  than  5.000  manufactur- 
ers and  suppliers  in  the  United  States 
received  orders  exceeding  $9  billion  to 
support  foreign  aid.  Another  impor- 
tant but  not  widely  known  statistic  is 
that  for  every  dollar  contributed  by 
the  United  States  to  multilateral  de- 
velopment institutions,  about  $3  are 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  aid  we 
provide  now  to  strengthen  the  devel- 
oping economies  in  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Africa,  and  to  promote  growth 
and  stability  in  these  areas,  will  yield  a 
great  savings  if  it  prevents  the  unrest 
and  turmoil  that  could  easily  threaten 
all  of  us  in  a  world  armed  to  the  teeth. 
The  developing  countries  are  a  fast 
growing  market  for  U.S.  exports,  and 
in  the  long  run.  our  interest  lies  in 
their  steady  development  and  econom- 
ic health. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  point. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  in  relation 
to  the  excellent  work  of  the  private 
voluntary  organizations,  or  PVO's,  in 
implementing  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. They  do  an  efficient  and  most 
effective  job.  and  I  would  encourage 
AID  to  use  the  resources  provided  by 
the  PVO's  as  much  as  possible  in  im- 
plementing the  aid  program  which  we 
hopefully  authorize  today.  In  addition. 
I  would  like  to  encourage  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  require  that  a  minimum  of 
1.2  million  tons  of  our  Public  Law  480 
title  II  grains  be  distributed  by  the 
PVO's,  and  further  the  provision 
which  requires  an  overall  minimum  of 
1.7  million  tons  for  all  of  Public  Law 
480  title  II.  This  one  program  that  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  very  desperate 
world,  and  it  has  already  been  pared 
to  the  bone.  It  deserves  our  support. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  will  support 
the  bill  before  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  the  foreign  aid  authorizations 
for  1982,  we  should  make  it  clear  to 
drug-producing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries that  when  we  provide  them  with 
this  aid  we  expect  their  full  coopera- 
tion with  respect  to  drug  trafficking.  I 
applaud  the  intent  of  many  of  the 
amendments  on  this  subject  being  pre- 
sented today,  but  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  administration  needs  to  make 
clear  to  these  countries  the  status  quo 
with  regard  to  drug  trafficking  is  not 
acceptable. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Resolution  230.  which  calls  on 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  our  concern  clear  to 
these  countries.  But  to  have  a  real 
effect,  the  administration  must, 
through  quiet  diplomacy,  secure  the 
active  assistance  and  full  cooperation 
of  these  countries.  The  resolution  I  in- 
troduced also  calls  on  the  administra- 
tion  to   consider   the   desirability   of 


sanctions  should  these  countries  not 
cooperate.  Certainly  we  must  make 
clear  that  we  expect  such  cooperation 
as  an  act  of  friendship,  especially  from 
countries  we  give  foreign  aid  to.* 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foreign  assistance  authorizations  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  House  specifies 
that  if  we  are  to  sell  arms  to  Argenti- 
na, our  President  must  certify  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  Argenti- 
na has  made  significant  progress  in 
complying  with  internationally  recog- 
nized principles  of  human  rights.  As 
we  consider  this  extremely  important 
provision,  we  must  speak  out  against 
abuses  of  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  by  addressing  the  special  situa- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

Argentina,  the  home  of  the  world's 
fifth  largest  Jewish  community,  has  a 
particularly  long  and  heinous  history 
of  anti-Semitism,  stretching  back  to 
the  early  years  of  this  century  and  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Jewish  immigrants. 
During  the  mass  disappearances  that 
followed  the  1976  coup,  Jews  were 
seized  in  disproportionate  numbers 
and  received  particularly  harsh  treat- 
ment solely  because  they  were  Jews. 
Jews  in  Argentina  are  regarded  as 
second-class  citizens  and  have  been 
systematically  excluded  from  mean- 
ingful participation  in  governing  of 
Argentina.  Jews  are  also  barred  from 
pursuing  certain  careers;  to  this  day, 
they  are  prohibited  from  serving  as 
judges,  diplomats,  or  military  officers. 

The  most  recent  wave  of  open  and 
violent  anti-Semitism  swept  across  Ar- 
gentina in  the  fall  of  1980.  Several 
Jewish  institutions,  including  syna- 
gogues, schools,  and  cemeteries  were 
attacked  and  bombed,  and  numerous 
individuals  were  harassed  and  threat- 
ened. Through  its  lax  investigation  of 
such  incidents  and  its  failure  to  con- 
demn the  increasing  proliferation  of 
anti-Semitic  and  Nazi  literature,  the 
Argentine  Government  has  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  these  attacks  can 
occur  with  impunity. 

Because  of  our  concern  for  the  well- 
being  and  safety  of  the  half-million- 
member  Jewish  community  in  Argenti- 
na, I  and  66  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress wrote  to  President  Viola  of  Ar- 
gentina last  spring  and  condemned  his 
government's  policy  on  human  rights 
violations  as  they  endanger  Argenti- 
na's Jewish  community.  My  own  con- 
cern has  intensified  over  recent 
months  because  of  reports  from  Ar- 
gentina not  only  of  increasing  political 
repression  but  also  of  the  likely  re- 
placement of  President  Viola  by  a 
more  hard-line  member  of  the  junta. 

At  this  crucial  time,  therefore,  we 
must  remind  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  closely  watched  by 
the  U.S.  Congress— not  only  when 
their  government  acts  but  also  when  it 
fails  to  act  to  prevent  abuses  of 
human    rights.    As    we    consider    the 


human  rights  provision  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  relates  to  arms  sales  to  Ar- 
gentina, we  must  seek  to  insure  that 
the  Government  of  Argentina  enforce 
existing  laws  against  anti-Semitism 
and  foster  public  recognition  of  Jews 
as  full  citizens.* 

*  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
effort  being  advanced  by  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  for  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  must  provide  assistance 
to  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

This  proposal  calls  for  $7  million  to 
be  earmarked  for  Lebanon  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  that  a  minimum  of  $7 
million  be  set  aside  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  need  for  this  assistance  goes 
without  question,  for  during  the  past  6 
years,  this  once  beautiful  country  has 
resembled  a  battlefield  more  than  a 
nation.  Lebanon  is  the  victim  of  a 
never-ending  cycle  of  violence— vio- 
lence that  the  gentlewomen  from  Ohio 
and  I  witnessed  as  representatives  of 
the  Speaker  in  January  1980— and  vio- 
lence that  denied  me  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  village  of  my  ancestors, 
Kfeir. 

The  destruction  and  suffering  that 
has  taken  place  in  Lebanon  would 
have  destroyed  many  a  nation.  Leba- 
non has  endured  appalling  devasta- 
tion, the  deaths  of  70,000  and  the 
wounding  of  200,000— more  than  in  all 
four  Arab-Israeli  wars  combined. 

Yet  Lebanon  has  survived  as  a  sover- 
eign nation,  its  dem(x;ratic  institutions 
intact,  its  public  and  private  sectors 
still  functioning— if  at  reduced  levels. 

This  amount,  however  small,  will  be 
helpful  to  alleviate  some  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  to  continue  some  of  the  posi- 
tive influences,  such  as  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  that  we  have  on 
this  country. 

For  the  United  States  to  be  truly 
committed  to  a  long-lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  Lebanon  in  the 
total  picture,  and  do  what  we  can  to 
reduce  some  of  the  hardships  that  are 
being  thrust  upon  the  people  of  this 
wonderful  land.* 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  year's  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  do  so  only  after  much 
thought,  for  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
seemingly  reasonable  arguments  in 
support  of  foreign  aid.  It  is  said  that 
the  United  States  has  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  help  those  in  the  world  suffer- 
ing from  the  ravages  of  famine  or 
drought:  that  the  United  States  acts  in 
its  own  security  interests  by  aiding— 
economically  or  militarily— certain 
countries;  that  the  United  States  pro- 
motes international  economic  stability 
by  providing  economic  assistance  to 
developing  countries.  These  are  all 
laudable  goals.  Mr.  Chairman;  unfor- 
tunately, these  omnibus  foreign  aid 
bills  rarely  implement  them  and  often 
hinder  them. 


A  vote  against  the  foreign  aid  bill  is 
not  a  vote  against  mercy.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one  person  here  who  is 
against  the  alleviation  of  innocent 
human  suffering.  In  September  1979. 
shortly  after  the  Caribbean  was  hit  by 
a  terrific  hurricane.  I  joined  a  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to  send 
$25  million  in  disaster  relief  to  those 
countries  affected.  Several  weeks  later. 
I  again  joined  the  majority  of  this 
House  in  passing  a  bill  to  provide  over 
$200  million  that  year  for  the  feeding 
and  care  of  Indochinese  refugees. 
That  bill  also  provided  $30  million  to 
help  feed  those  victimized  by  the  twin 
evils  of  famine  and  vicious  totalitarian 
rule  in  Cambodia.  The  U.S.  Congress 
does  not  turn  its  back  on  starving 
babies. 

Unfortunately,  the  foreign  aid  bill 
does  not  always  feed  starving  babies.  I 
submit  for  the  record  a  column  by 
Jack  Anderson.  While  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  this  columnist,  I  think  that 
this  article  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  faulty  approach  implicit 
in  foreign  aid. 

Iw  Bangladesh.  U.S.  Pood  Goes  to  the 

Wealthy 
In  the  10  years  since  Bangladesh  became  a 
nalion.  its  hungry  people  have  received 
more  than  $1.5  billion  in  American  aid. 
There's  just  one  problem:  the  VS.  aid 
money  is  enriching  the  wealthy,  while  the 
poor  continue  to  starve. 

Life  has  always  been  harsh  on  that  pa- 
thetic piece  of  earth  called  Bangladesh.  It  is 
a  flat,  almost  marshy  plain,  bedeviled  by  op- 
pressive humidity,  monsoon  rains  and  cy- 
clones. The  rains  that  enrich  the  fields  also 
support  an  ideal  environment  for  cholera, 
smallpox,  tuberculosis  and  malaria. 

If  the  death  rate  is  appallingly  high,  the 
human  birth  rate  is  even  more  astonishing. 
Young  and  old  work  in  the  fields  to  bring 
forth  more  life.  But  the  people  who  grow 
the  food  are  themselves  malnourished. 

The  American  cargo  ships,  brimming  with 
abundance,  have  not  relieved  the  misery  of 
the  masses.  A  discouraging  80  percent  of  the 
populace  still  doesn't  have  enough  to  eat.  I 
sent  my  associate  Peter  Grant  to  Bangla- 
desh to  find  out  why. 

It  didn't  take  him  long  to  discover  the 
main  problem.  He  noticed  it  as  he  was  cross- 
ing the  border,  in  fact  'The  Bangladesh  cus- 
toms office  looked  like  the  two-dollar 
window  at  a  racetrack,  there  was  so  much 
money  changing  hands."  Grant  reported. 

Unfortunately,  the  customs  office  is  not 
the  most  coirupt  government  agency.  That 
dubious  honor  goes  to  the  Pood  Ministry, 
which  handles  all  the  donated  grain  from 
overseas. 

Like  the  topsy-turvy  government  agencies 
of  George  Orwell's  1984.'  the  Pood  Minis- 
try prevents  food  from  reaching  the  na- 
tion's neediest.  It  does  this  through  mis- 
management and  favor-the-rich  policies. 

Good  weather  and  Western  shipments 
have  combined  to  fill  the  granaries  of  Ban- 
gladesh. But  it's  unlikely  the  oppressed  poor 
will  be  eating  much  of  that  grain.  Here's 
why: 

Most  foreign  grain  donations  go  into  the 
governments  rationing  system,  which  gross- 
ly favors  the  well-to-do  members  of  society. 
Top  priority  is  given  to  the  armed  services, 
government    employes,    police,    bank    em- 
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ployes  and  other  "privileged"  categories. 
Next  come  the  city  dwellers.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  heap  is  the  rural  population,  who  live 
In  the  most  abject  poverty.  The  peasants 
are  fed  only  if  there's  anything  left  over. 

Corruption  is  so  widespread  and  accepted 
that  the  government  automatically  allows 
for  it  with  a  5  percent  "loss"  factor  figured 
into  all  grain  transactions.  Needless  to  say, 
no  transaction  is  made  with  less  than  the 
permitted  5  percent  loss.  Many  government 
warehouse  operators  have  grown  fat  on 
kickbacks. 

Drought  is  currently  threatening  Bangla- 
desh's most  important  rice  harvest,  which 
means  the  food  in  warehouses  is  the  only 
hedge  against  disaster.  Yet  Western  experts 
say  that  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  1.4 
million  tons  of  stored  grain  may  be  dam- 
aged, and  10  percent  unusable.  Grain  is 
stored  outside  under  plastic  sheets,  though 
nearby  warehouses  have  plenty  of  space. 

To  get  rid  of  spoiling  wheat,  the  ministry 
recently  sold  it  off  at  bargain  prices— an 
open  invitation  to  corruption.  Sure  enough, 
the  food  controller  of  Rajshahi  was  caught 
by  a  city  mob  with  some  $4,000  in  his 
pocket— kickbacks  for  selling  good  grain  at 
the  bargain  price.  He  was  rescued  from  the 
angry  mob  by  police. 

Bangladesh  is  just  one  example  of  a 
much  too  common  problem.  There  are 
others. 

Several  days  ago  I  saw  a  fascinating 
photograph  from  India  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post;  it  showed  satellite 
equipment  being  hauled  in  a  cart  by 
an  ox.  There  are  people  starving  in 
India:  the  United  States  has  provided 
approximately  $5^2  billion  in  unrepaid 
economic  assistance  to  that  country 
since  1946;  and  India  has  wasted  $665 
million  on  a  space  program  it  does  not 
need  while  its  people  still  starve  in  the 
streets. 

Col.  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  called  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  liar 
on  a  television  program  seen  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans  last  Sunday.  In- 
credible as  the  situation  is.  I  imagine 
that  that  leader  of  a  Soviet  client 
state— who  calls  our  President  a  liar- 
has  indeed  sent  assassins  to  murder 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  Colonel 
Qadhafi  leads  a  country— an  oil-rich 
country.  I  might  add— that  has  re- 
ceived some  $220  million  in  unrepaid 
aid  from  the  United  States. 

We  have  provided  $605  million  in  un- 
repaid aid  to  Ethiopia;  $294  million  to 
Nicaragua;  $4.7  billion  to  Pakistan. 
These  states  are  not,  putting  it  mildly, 
interested  today  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  considering  this  bill,  let  us  not 
confuse  goals  with  methods.  The  two 
primary  justifications  of  foreign  aid— 
the  alleviation  of  innocent  suffering 
and  the  promotion  of  our  national  in- 
terests—are not  served  by  this  bill.  We 
must  not  send  more  than  $6  billion 
overseas  in  what  in  the  past  have 
proven  to  be.  unfortunately,  ineffec- 
tive attempts  to  accomplish  our  goals. 
In  spite  of  the  valid  funding  of  pro- 
grams to  insure  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  this 
bill.* 


•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  any  weakening  of  the  policy 
provisions  of  this  bill  pertaining  to  re- 
strictions on  military  and  other  securi- 
ty assistance  to  countries  which  have 
engaged  in  the  kinds  of  massive  and 
deliberate  violations  of  human  rights 
that  have  characterized  Salvadoran, 
Argentinean,  Chilean,  and  Guatema- 
lan policies,  among  others. 

I  also  wish  to  express  strong  opposi- 
tion to  any  weakening  of  the  Clark 
amendment,  which  restricts  military 
aid  to  guerrilla  factions  in  Angola.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  public  debate  on 
the  Clark  amendment  has  been  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  issues,  they  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  It  is  totally 
inconsistent  to  ask  for  flexibility  to 
support  a  guerrilla  struggle  in  south- 
em  Africa,  while  chastising  Cubans 
and  Nicaraguans  for  doing  the  same  in 
Central  America.  Even  if  the  Clark 
amendment  remains  in  force,  as  I 
expect,  the  administration  has  done 
the  U.S.  image  and  respectability  a 
great  disfavor,  merely  by  pushing  so 
strongly  for  the  repeal.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  the  law  as  it  stands  allows  for 
the  kind  of  military  assistance  the  ad- 
ministration is  contemplating.  It 
merely  has  to  tell  us,  the  Congress, 
just  why,  how  much,  and  to  whom  the 
assistance  will  go.  If  this  proves  so  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  we  really  ought  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  this  kind  of 
intervention. 

From  the  time  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration took  office,  there  have  been 
only  two  clearly  delineated  threads  of 
their  foreign  policy  fabric:  To  view  the 
world  in  a  purely  East  versus  West 
framework,  and  to  withdraw  from  an 
active  pursuit  of  human  rights  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  international  con- 
duct. While  it  is  true  that  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  goal  of 
human  rights  can  be  pursued,  such  as 
by  quiet  diplomacy,  there  is  little  hard 
evidence  to  show  that  the  avowed 
commitment  to  this  goal  has  in  fact 
been  carried  out.  On  the  contrary,  this 
administration  has  wholeheartedly 
embraced  governments  whose  actions 
cause  revulsion  to  the  American 
people,  as  evidenced  by  many  letters 
from  my  district.  Consequently,  it  be- 
falls on  the  Congress  to  be  the  guardi- 
an of  the  best  ethical  and  moral  values 
we  wish  to  see  implemented  in  the 
conduct  of  our  international  relations. 

This  bill,  as  crafted  by  the  commit- 
tee, represents  a  difficult  compromise 
on  conflicting  views.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  progressive.  Many  con- 
cerned individuals  and  organizations 
have  characterized  it  as  a  bare  mini- 
mum, not  only  in  terms  of  the  greatly 
reduced  levels  of  authorization,  but 
also  because  it  contains  little  in  the 
way  of  language  that  would  strength- 
en the  historical  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  human  rights,  which 
is    at    the    very    foundation    of    our 


Nation.  The  debate,  in  fact,  has  mostly 
centered  around  preserving  existing 
law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  realize  that  these  are  not 
issues  over  which  we  can  simply  dis- 
agree in  a  gentlemanly  fashion,  as 
with  other  legislative  matters.  The 
failure  to  preserve  the  present  lan- 
guage will  not  only  sound  the  death 
knell  on  the  credibility  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  but  also  on  thousands  of 
human  beings  out  there  who  will  lose 
their  lives,  livelihoods,  and  welfare,  to 
fulfill  someone's  view  of  a  world  politi- 
cal order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  should 
step  back  from  the  heat  of  debate  on 
the  minutiae  of  legal  language,  and  re- 
flect on  the  fact  that  the  real  cost  of 
this  so-called  flexibility  in  foreign 
policy  will  be  human  lives,  numbering 
in  the  thousands,  and  a  degree  of  suf- 
fering and  human  displacement  that 
should  cause  the  deepest  of  concerns. 
It  is  the  iimocent,  the  poor,  and  the 
land  that  will  pay  the  ultimate  price 
for  the  abstract  policies  over  which 
men  and  women  of  reason  have  dif- 
fered for  the  whole  of  this  century. 
This  should  prove  sobering.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  authorizes  AID  to  spend 
up  to  $5  million  to  support  the  efforts 
of  developing  countries  to  improve 
infant  feeding  practices,  in  particular 
through  the  promotion  of  breastfeed- 
ing. The  amendment  also  requires  AID 
to  report  to  Congress  on  their  efforts 
to  promote  breastfeeding  and  on  the 
actions  of  member  nations  of  W.H.O. 
to  implement  the  international  code  of 
marketing  of  breastmilk  substitutes. 
The  Senate  passed  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation bill  on  September  23,  1981. 

At  the  present  time,  AID  is  receiving 
twice  the  number  of  requests  that  it 
can  handle  from  developing  countries 
seeking  assistance  for  breastfeeding 
education.  The  money  involved  with 
this  amendment— $5  million— is  a 
nominal  amount  and  it  is  up  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  AID  to  use  all  or  only  part 
of  this  sum. 

Compared  with  other  food  assistance 
programs,  breastfeeding  education 
campaigns  are  much  more  cost  effec- 
tive. It  is  a  way  of  encouraging  use  of  a 
readily  available  food  to  millions  of 
new  mothers.  Breastmilk  is  the  superi- 
or form  of  nutrition  for  infants. 
Breastmilk  provides  antibodies  and  im- 
munities for  the  newborn  and  a  per- 
fect balance  of  nutrients  not  found  in 
commercial  substitutes. 

Due  to  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  lack 
of  sanitation,  breastfeeding  is  far  safer 
than  bottle  feeding  in  developing 
countries.  Ntunerous  studies  show  ex- 
traordinarily higher  incidences  of  dis- 
eases and  death  stmong  bottle  fed  in- 
fants than  breastfed  babies.  An  esti- 
mated  11   million  children  die  every 


year  from  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  Third  World.  Up  to  1  million  of 
these  infant  deaths  are  directly  associ- 
ated with  contaminated  bottle  feeding. 
This  effort  to  promote  breastfeeding 
can  result  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  infant  deaths  a  year. 

As  regards  the  breastmilk  substi- 
tutes code,  this  amendment  simply  in- 
structs AID  to  monitor  and  report  on 
the  code's  modest  attempt  to  assure 
that  women  who  cannot  breastfeed 
and  are  desperately  in  search  of  alter- 
native sources  of  feeding  get  the  best 
product  and  advice  on  how  to  use  it. 
and  that  women  who  are  able  to 
breastfeed,  are  not  victim  to  advertis- 
ing which  inaccurately  claims  infant 
formula  is  better  than  breast  milk.  Be- 
cause of  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  code  over  the  past  year  and  the 
serious  problem  of  infant-formula 
mortality.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  have  a  full  report  on  Third 
World  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
code.* 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  291.  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered under  the  5-minute  rule  by  titles. 
Each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Section  1  reads  as  follows. 
H.R.  3566   • 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981" 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  floor  at 
this  time  because,  as  one  who  since 
1971  has  voted  for  every  foreign  aid 
bill  that  has  come  to  the  floor  and 
voted  for  every  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  that  has  come  to  the  floor,  it 
is  my  intention  at  this  time  to  vote 
against  this  legislation.  I  do  not  do 
that  lightly,  because  I  recognize  the 
problems  that  can  confront  not  only 
the  committee  that  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  this,  but  the  whole 
process  of  foreign  aid  if  this  bill  is  de- 
feated. 

Yet,  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  de- 
feated because,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  a  situation  today  where  this  coun- 
try has  been  faced  and  is  being  faced 
with  what  I  believe  are  the  most  un- 
reasonable, disastrous  cuts  in  our  do- 
mestic programs  that  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. The  continuing  resolution 
which  we  will  be  voting  on  within  the 
next  day  or  two  itself  is  now  going  to 
be  cutting  into  some  of  the  area  even 
deeper  than  the  continuing  resolution 
that  we  voted  on  just  2  weeks  ago; 
areas  such  as  education,  areas  dealing 


with  our  seniors,  with  the  health  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  All  are 
being  cut.  and  the  basis  of  that  cut  in 
that  continuing  resolution  is  to  pro- 
vide more  dollars  for  foreign  aid. 

I  think  it  is  important  also  to  recog- 
nize that  if  we  can  defeat  this  bill,  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  going  to 
be  no  aid  in  the  Middle  East  and  there 
are  going  to  be  no  programs  going  for- 
ward to  insure  peace,  because  those 
programs  will  go  forward.  Israel  will 
continue  to  receive  its  full  amount  of 
aid  promised— aid  that  I  have  fought 
for. 
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We  still  have  the  appropriation  bill 
in  front  of  us.  and  we  have  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  is  coming  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  Members  express  in  this  way 
their  objection  to  what  is  going  on  at 
the  domestic  level  and  their  outright 
indignation  at  the  crime  that  is  being 
committed  against  the  people  of  our 
country,  the  young  and  the  old. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  intending  at  this  time  to 
vote  against  this  bill.  I  believe  there 
are  going  to  be  many  Members  who 
for  the  first  time  will  vote  against  a 
foreign  aid  bill.  We  also  know  there 
are  going  to  be  Members  who  for  the 
first  time  will  be  voting  for  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  certainly  there  is  a  great 
interest  in  that,  particularly  since  I 
heard  a  comment  before  by  a  col- 
league on  the  Republican  side  who 
said: 

We  have  to  let  the  President  have  a  pro- 
gram so  that  he  can  carry  out  foreign 
policy. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  on  the 
Democratic  side  were  saying  just  a 
year  ago  when  we  had  another  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House  and  the  Re- 
publican side  overwhelmingly  said. 
"No.  we  are  not  going  to  give  that 
President  the  right  of  deciding  what 
we  are  going  to  do  on  foreign  policy." 
I  cannot  understand  what  happened 
except  that  there  is  a  new  President 
and  he  happens  to  be  a  Republican.  So 
the  Members  either  l)elieve  that  Presi- 
dents, past  and  future,  ought  to  have 
that  right  or  not. 

It  is  my  hope  that  enough  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  will  vote 
against  this  bill  to  defeat  it. 

Now,  obviously  if  we  have  unani- 
mous support  for  the  bill  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  the  bill  will  pass 
anyway,  but  I  am  going  to  be  very  in- 
terested to  see  that  and  to  watch  how 
the  Members  on  the  Republican  side 
who  have  so  consistently  voted  against 
foreign  aid  are  now  going  to  speak  out 
in  its  favor  as  though  it  is  something 
they  have  supported  all  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fowler).  If  there  are  no  amendments, 
the  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 


Title  I  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  I-MILITARY  AND  RELATED 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 
reports  to  the  congress 
Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)(1)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  out  "to  a  transfer  of  a  de- 
fense article,  or  related  training  or  other  de- 
fense service,  sold  under  this  Act  and  may 
not  give  his  consent  to  such  a  transfer 
under  section  505(aKl)  or  505(a)(4)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  or  under  section 
505(a)(1)  or  505(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  to  a  transfer  of  any  major 
defense  equipment  valued  (in  terms  of  its 
original  acquisition  cost)  at  $14,000,000  or 
more,  or  any  defense  articles  or  related 
training  or  other  defense  service  valued  (in 
terms  of  its  original  acquisition  cost)  at 
$50,000,000  or  more.  ": 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  article  or  service 
proposed  to  be  transferred,  including  its  ac- 
quisition cost.": 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"defense  article  or  related  training  or  other 
defense  service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "article  or  service":  and 

(D)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"defense    articles,    or    related    training    or 

other  defense  services."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "articles  or  services". 

(2)  Section  3(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  transfers  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  any  member 
country  of  such  Organization.  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia, or  New  Zealand:  however,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  the  certification  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  transfer  t)efore  giving  his 
consent  to  the  transfer  unless  the  President 
sUtes  in  his  certification  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  requires  that  consent  to  the 
proposed  transfer  take  effect  immediately 
in  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.". 

(3)  Section  3(dM3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  a  third  country" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from  one  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization 
to  another  such  country  or  organization"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$25.000.000 "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000  "  and  by 
striking  out  "$7,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "•$14.000.000'; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "at  least  30  calendar 
days":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  in  the  case  of  transfers  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
any  member  country  of  such  Organization, 
Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  at  least  30  calen- 
dar days  before  consent  is  to  be  given.". 

(4)  Section  3(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sul>- 
paragraph  (B): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "":  or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period:  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(b)(1)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fifteen". 

(2)  Section  28(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  issuance  of  a  letter  of 
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offer  in  accordance  with  such  request  would 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
36(b>  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  request  involves  a  proposed 
sale  of  major  defense  equipment  for 
$7,000,000  or  more  or  of  any  other  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  $25,000,000  or 
more". 

(c)  Section  36(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
••$25.0OO.0O0"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-$50,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$7,000,000  or  more,  before  such  letter  of 
offer  is  issued"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$14,000,000  or  more":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; "Unless  the  President  states  in  his 
certification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  the  proposed  sale  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
letter  of  offer  shall  not  be  issued  until  at 
least  30  calendar  days  after  the  Congress  re- 
ceives the  certification  required  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  and  shall  not  be 
issued  then  if  the  Congress,  within  such  30- 
day  period,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  it  objects  to  the  proposed  sale. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  letter  of  offer  to  be  issued  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
any  member  country  of  that  Organization. 
Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand:  however, 
the  President  shall  submit  the  required  cer- 
tification with  respect  to  such  a  letter  of 
offer  before  issuing  the  letter  of  offer  unless 
the  President  states  in  his  certification  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  requires  that  the 
letter  of  offer  be  issued  immediately  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(d)(1)  Section  36(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "$7,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$14,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$25,000,000  or  more,  before  issuing  such  li- 
cense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000,000  or  more.". 

(2)  Section  36(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out 
",  except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"New  Zealand": 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence imm(»diately  before  the  last  sentence; 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  license  for  export  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  any 
member  country  of  that  Organization, 
Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand;  however, 
the  President  shall  submit  the  certification 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  a  license  before  issuing 
the  license  unless  the  President  states  in  his 
certification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  that  the  license  be  issued  immedi- 
ately in  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.". 

(e)  Section  36(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c)(1)". 

CHARGES  FOR  USE  AND  NONRECURRING  RE- 
SEARCH. DEVELOPMENT.  AND  PRODUCTION 
COSTS 

Sec  102.  Section  21(e)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"standardization  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand  in  fur- 
therance of  the  mutual  defense  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  coun- 
tries," immediately  after  "standardization,". 


foreign  military  sales  authorization  and 
acmsregate  ceilings 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $550,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $550,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983". 

(b)  Section  31(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)(1)  The  total  amount  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  credits)  extended  under 
section  23  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  The  total  principal  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  $3,269,525,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $3,269,525,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

"(3)  Of  the  aggregate  total  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  credits)  under  section  23  of 
this  Act.  and  of  the  total  principal  amount 
of  loans  guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of 
this  Act.  not  less  than  $1,400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less  than 
$1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel,  of  which  not 
less  than  $550,000,000  for  each  such  year 
shall  be  available  as  credits  under  section  23 
of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Of  the  amount  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  for  loan  guaran- 
ties under  section  24(a)  of  this  Act,  not  less 
than  $280,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
not  less  than  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  available  only  for  Greece.". 

(c)  Section  31(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983":  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  inserting 
"each"  immediately  before  "such  year". 

(d)  The  principal  amount  of  loans  guaran- 
teed under  section  24(a)  of  such  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
with  respect  to  Egypt.  Greece,  and  Turkey 
shall  be  repaid  in  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  following  a  grace  period  of  ten  years 
on  repayment  of  principaJ. 

PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  ITEMS  ON  THE  MUNITIONS 
LIST 

Sec.  104.  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(f)  The  President  shall  periodically 
review  the  items  on  the  United  States  Muni- 
tions List  to  determine  what  items,  if  any, 
no  longer  warrant  export  controls  under 
this  section.  The  results  of  such  reviews 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate.  Such  a  report  shall  be 
submitted  at  least  30  days  before  any  item  is 
removed  from  the  Munitions  List  and  shall 
describe  the  nature  of  any  controls  to  be  im- 
posed on  that  item  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.". 

CHARGES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Sec.  105.  Section  43(b)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
extraordinary"  immediately  after  "recovery 
of  administrative". 

SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sec.  106.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter; 
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"Chapter  5-SPECIAL  DEFENSE 
ACQUISITION  FUND 

"Sec.  51.  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund.— (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  may  establish  a  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund  (hereafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Fund'),  to  be  separate  from 
other  accounts,  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
in  anticipation  of  their  transfer  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  eligible  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations;  and 

"(2)  may  acquire  such  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  as  he  may  determine  with 
the  funds  in  the  Fund. 

Acquisition  under  this  chapter  of  items  in 
short  supply  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  which  the  initial  issue  quantity  re- 
quirements for  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  not  under  current  procurement  contract 
shall  be  emphasized  when  compatible  with 
security  a&aistance  requirements  for  the 
transfer  of  such  items. 

"(b)  The  F\ind  shall  consist  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  deposit  in  the  Fund.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  deposit  in 
the  Fund  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  impair  any  responsibilities 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  Act  or 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Sec.  52.  Use  and  Transfer  of  Items  Pro- 
cured With  the  Fund.- (a)  No  defense  arti- 
cle or  defense  service  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  this  chapter  may  be 
transferred  to  any  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization  unless  such  trsuisfer  is 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
temporary  use  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices acquired  under  this  chapter  prior  to 
their  transfer  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  if  such  use  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  national  defense  requirements 
and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  bear 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  articles  or  ser\'ices  while  in  their  use 
and  the  costs  of  restoration  or  replacement 
upon  the  termination  of  such  use. 

"(c)  Except  for  costs  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Fund  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  storage,  maintenance,  and 
other  costs  related  to  the  preservation  and 
preparation  for  transfer  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  acquired  under  this 
chapter  prior  to  their  transfer,  as  well  as 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of 
such  articles  and  services  to  the  extent  not 
reimbursed  pursuant  to  section  43(b)  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  53.  Annual  Report  to  Congress.— 
Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  F»resident  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  acquisitions  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  under 
this  chapter.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  description  of  each  contract  for  the 
acquisition  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
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services  under  this  chapter  which  was  en- 
tered into  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  a  description  of  each  contract  for  the 
acquisition  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  this  chapter  which  the  Presi- 
dent anticipates  will  be  entered  into  during 
the  current  fiscal  year; 

"(3)  a  description  of  each  defense  article 
or  defense  service  acquired  under  this  chap- 
ter which  was  transferred  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the 
utilization  of  the  authority  of  this  chapter 
on  United  States  defense  production  and 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces.". 

leasing  of  defense  articles 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  106  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter; 

"Chapter  6-LEASES  OF  DEFENSE 
ARTICLES 

"Sec.  61.  Leasing  Authority.— (a)  The 
President  may  lease  defense  articles  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  an 
eligible  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization if— 

"( 1 )  he  determines  that  there  are  compel- 
ling foreign  policy  and  national  security  rea- 
sons for  providing  such  articles  on  a  lease 
basis  rather  than  on  a  sales  basis  under  this 
Act: 

"(2)  he  determines  that  the  articles  are 
not  for  the  time  needed  for  public  use:  and 

"(3)  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion has  agreed  to  pay  in  United  States  dol- 
lars all  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  leasing  such  articles,  includ- 
ing reimbursement  for  depreciation  of  such 
articles  while  leased,  the  costs  of  restoration 
or  replacement  if  the  articles  are  damaged 
while  leased,  and  the  replacement  cost  (less 
any  depreciation  in  the  value)  of  the  articles 
if  the  articles  are  lost  or  destroyed  while 
leased. 

The  requirement  of  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
apply  to  leases  entered  into  for  purposes  of 
cooperative  research  or  development,  mili- 
tary exercises,  or  communications  or  elec- 
tronics interface  projects,  or  to  any  defense 
article  which  has  passed  three-quarters  of 
its  normal  service  life. 

"(b)  Each  lease  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  for  a  fixed  duration  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  and  shall  provide  that,  at 
any  time  during  the  duration  of  the  lease, 
the  President  may  terminate  the  lease  and 
require  the  immediate  return  of  the  leased 
articles. 

"(c)  Defense  articles  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  leased  or 
loaned  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization  only  under  the  authority  of 
this  chapter  or  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  may  not 
be  leased  to  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  under  the  authority  of 
section  2667  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

"Sec  62.  Reports  to  the  Congress.— (a) 
Not  less  than  30  days  before  entering  into 
or  renewing  any  agreement  with  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  to 
lease  any  defense  article  under  this  chapter, 
or  to  loan  any  defense  article  under  chapter 
2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  for  a  period  of  one  year. or  longer,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 


Senate,  a  written  certification  which  speci- 
fies— 

"(1)  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  defense  article  is  to  be 
leased  or  loaned; 

"(2)  the  type,  quantity,  and  value  (in 
terms  of  replacement  cost)  of  the  defense 
article  to  be  leased  or  loaned: 

"(3)  the  terms  and  duration  of  the  lease  or 
loan:  and 

"(4)  a  justification  for  the  lease  or  loan, 
including  an  explanation  of  why  the  defense 
article  is  being  leased  or  loaned  rather  than 
sold  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  President  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  (and  in  the  case  of  an 
agreement  described  in  section  63.  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  that  section)  if  he 
determines,  and  immediately  reports  to  the 
Congress,  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  that  the  lease  or  loan  be  entered 
into  immediately  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Sec  63.  Legislative  Review.— (aMl)  In 
the  case  of  any  agreement  involving  the 
lease  under  this  chapter,  or  the  loan  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  to  any  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  for  a  period  of 
one  year  or  longer  of  any  defense  articles 
which  are  either  (i)  major  defense  equip- 
ment valued  ( in  terms  of  its  original  replace- 
ment cost  less  any  depreciation  in  its  value) 
at  $14,000,000  or  more,  or  (ii)  defense  arti- 
cles valued  (in  terms  of  their  replacement 
cost  less  any  depreciation  in  their  value)  at 
$50,000,000  or  more,  the  agreement  may  not 
be  entered  into  or  renewed  if  the  Congress, 
within  30  calendar  days  after  receiving  the 
certification  with  respect  to  that  proposed 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  62(a),  adopts 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  it  ob- 
jects to  the  proposed  lease  or  loan. 

"(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  or  lease  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  any  member  coun- 
try of  that  Organization,  Japan,  Australia, 
or  New  Zealand. 

"(b)  Any  resolution  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  subsection  (a),  and  motion 
to  pr(x;eed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

"Sec  64.  Application  of  Other  Provi- 
sions or  Law.— Any  reference  to  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  under  this  Act  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law  restricting  the  countries  or  orga- 
nizations to  which  such  sales  may  be  made 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  reference  to 
leases  of  defense  articles  under  this  chap- 
ter.". 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2(b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  leases."  immediately 
after  "sales"  both  places  it  appears. 

(B)  by  inserting  "whether  there  shall  be  a 
lease  to  a  country."  immediately  after 
"thereof.",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  ■.  lease."  immediately 
after  "sale"  the  second  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  section  3(a)— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  paragraph  (1)  by 
inserting  "or  leased"  immediately  after 
"sold",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  inserting  "or 
lease"  immediately  after  "purchase":  and 


(3)  in  section  4  by  inserting  "or  leased" 
immediately  after  "sold"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  503(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(5)  the  loan  agreement  provides  that  (A) 
if  the  defense  article  is  damaged  while  on 
loan,  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  it  was  loaned  will  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  restoring 
or  replacing  the  defense  article,  and  (B)  if 
the  defense  article  is  lost  or  destroyed  while 
on  loan,  the  country  or  international  organi- 
zation to  which  it  was  loaned  will  pay  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  re- 
placement cost  (less  any  depreciation  in  the 
value)  of  the  defense  article.". 

(d)(1)  Section  109  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  if  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8): 

(B)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10). 

military  assistance 

Sec  108.  (a)(1)  Section  504(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

•(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  <»rry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
$304,375,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  not 
to  exceed  $304,375,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983. 

"(2)(A)  Of  the  amount  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 
$248,375,000  shall  be  available  only  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  be  used  under  section 
503(a)(3)  of  this  Act  to  finance  the  procure- 
ments of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices by  countries  for  which  foreign  military 
sales  credits  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  were  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  congressional  presentation 
materials  but  for  which  such  credits  were 
not  made  available  by  the  Congress.  The 
grant  to  a  country  un(ler  this  subparagraph 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  of  such  credits  so  re- 
quested for  that  country,  except  that  such 
grant  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  such  amount  if  the  President 
deems  such  increase  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph. 

"(B)  Of  the  amount  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
$248,375,000  shall  be  available  only  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  be  used  under  section 
503(a)(3)  of  this  Act  to  finance  the  procure- 
ments of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices by  countries  for  which  such  grants  are 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  congres- 
sional presentation  materials  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  loan  guarantees  under  section 
24(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  The 
grant  to  a  country  under  this  subparagraph 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  grant  so 
requested  for  that  country,  except  that  such 
grant  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  such  amount  if  the  President 
deems  such  increase  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph. 

"(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

(2)  Section  503(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "504(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 
within  the  dollar  limitations  of  that  sec- 
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tion."     and     Inserting 
■•504(aK2)of  this  Act". 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1981.  section  516 
of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

STOCKPILING  OF  DETENSE  ARTICLES  FOR 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  109.  Section  514(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Art  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
198r'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  ho.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  515.  Overseas  Management  of  As- 
sistance AND  Sales  F»rograms.— (a)  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  for  the  man- 
agement of  international  security  assistance 
programs  conducted  under  this  chapter, 
chapter  5  of  this  part,  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  the  President  may  assign  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country  to  perform  one 
or  more  of  the  following  functions: 

"(l)  equipment  and  services  case  manage- 
ment; 

"(2)  training  management: 

"(3)  program  monitoring; 

'•(4)  evaluation  and  planning  of  the  host 
government's  military  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements; 

•'(5)  administrative  support: 

"(6)  promoting  rationalization,  standardi- 
zation, interoperability,  and  other  defense 
cooperation  measures  among  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  Japan.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand:  and 

••(7)  liaison  functions  exclusive  of  advisory 
and  training  assistance. 

"(b)  Advisory  and  training  assistance  con- 
ducted by  military  personnel  assigned  under 
this  section  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  advising  and  training  assistsuice  in 
countries  to  which  military  personnel  are 
assigned  under  this  section  shall  be  provid- 
ed primarily  by  other  personnel  who  are  not 
assigned  under  this  section  and  who  are  de- 
tailed for  limited  periods  to  perform  specific 
tasks. 

"(c)(1)  The  number  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  a  foreign  country 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  six  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
President  may  waive  this  limitation  if  he  de- 
termines and  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  30  days  prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  additional  military  person- 
nel, that  United  States  national  interests  re- 
quire that  more  than  six  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  be  assigned  under  this  section 
to  carry  out  international  security  assist- 
ance programs  in  a  country  not  specified  in 
this  paragraph.  For  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  Indonesia,  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Egypt. 
Jordan,  Morocco,  Saudi  Arabia.  Greece.  Por- 
tugal. Spain,  and  Turkey  are  authorized  to 
have  military  personnel  strengths  larger 
than  six  under  this  section  to  carry  out 
international  security  assistance  programs. 

"(2)  The  total  number  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  under  this  section  to 
a  foreign  country  in  a  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  the  number  justified  to  the  Congress 
for  that  country  in  the  congressional  pres- 
entation   materials    for    that    fiscal    yeitr. 


unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  notified  30  days  in  advance  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  additional  military  personnel. 

•(d)  Effective  October  1.  1982.  the  entire 
costs  (including  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel)  of  overseas  management 
of  international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  be  charged  to 
or  reimbursed  from  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  other  than  any  such 
costs  which  are  either  paid  directly  for  such 
defense  services  under  section  21(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  reimbursed 
from  charges  for  services  collected  from  for- 
eign governments  pursuant  to  section  21(e) 
and  section  43(b)  of  that  Act. 

'•(e)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  serve  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  to  that  country. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  continue  to  in- 
struct United  States  diplomatic  and  military 
personnel  in  the  United  States  missions 
abroad  that  they  should  not  encourage,  pro- 
mote, or  influence  the  purchase  by  any  for- 
eign country  of  United  States-made  military 
equipment,  unless  they  are  specifically  in- 
structed to  do  so  by  an  appropriate  official 
of  the  executive  branch.". 

international  military  education  and 
"training 

Sec.  hi.  Section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$47,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $51,954,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

Sec  112.  (a)  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981 "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

(b)  Section  551  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  "Unless  the  Congress  hereafter 
expressly  approves  such  action,  the  author- 
ity of  this  chapter  may  not  be  used  either  to 
finance  the  establishment  of  a  peacekeeping 
force  in  the  Sinai  pursuant  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  or  to  position  units 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Sinai.". 

(c)(1)  Section  552(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(1) "  and  all  that  follows 
through  ""may  not  be  transferred"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""the  total  amount  so 
transferred  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  $15,000,000  ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  113.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  suffering  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country,  and  that  substantial 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  necessary  to 
help  alleviate  that  suffering  and  to  promote 
economic  recovery  within  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  process. 

(2)  Taking  note  of  the  substantial 
progress  made  by  the  Government  of  EI  Sal- 
vador in  land  and  banking  reforms,  the  Con- 
gress declares  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 


United  SUtes  to  encourage  and  support  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  reforms. 

(3)  The  United  States  also  welcomes  the 
continuing  efforts  of  President  Duarte  and 
his  supporters  in  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  establish  greater  control  over  the 
activities  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  government  security  forces.  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Duarte 
government  in  putting  an  end  to  violence  in 
EU  Salvador  by  extremist  elements  among 
both  the  insurgents  and  the  security  forces, 
and  in  establishing  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  forces. 

(4)  The  United  States  supports  the  hold- 
ing of  free,  fair,  and  open  elections  in  El 
Salvador  at  the  earliest  date.  The  Congress 
notes  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Duarte  government  in  this  area,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  appointment  of  an  electoral 
commission. 

(b)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for  assistance 
for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  let- 
ters of  offers  may  be  issued  and  credits  and 
guarantees  may  be  extended  for  El  Salvador 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  El  Salvador  to  carry 
out  functions  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
only  if  prior  to  each  such  obligation,  issu- 
ance, extension,  or  assignment,  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  certification  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  at  the  end  of  each 
succeeding  six-month  period  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  make  a  certification  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d)  if  he  is  able  to 
make  the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  that  subsection.  If 
at  any  of  the  times  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  make  such  a  certification, 
then  the  President  shall  immediately— 

(1)  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
its and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  arti- 
cles, defense  services,  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  El  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  El 
Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities,  or  performing  man- 
agement functions  under  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  President  makes  a  certification  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d). 

(d)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  is  a  certification  by  the 
President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador— 
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(1)  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights: 

(2)  is  achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces: 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  imple- 
menting essential  economic  and  political  re- 
forms, including  the  land  reform  program, 
and  is  supporting  the  private  sector; 

(4)  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date;  and 

(5)  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate with  opposition  groups  an  equitable 
political  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5). 

(e)  The  President  may  not  make  any  certi- 
fication under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
until  after  he  has  certified  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
that  he  has  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  EI  Salvador  has  made  good  faith  ef- 
forts both  to  investigate  the  murders  of  the 
six  United  States  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in 
December  1980  and  January  1981  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  those 
murders. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz:  Page 
29.  immediately  after  line  6.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  PAKISTAN 

Sec.  114.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  continued  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan threaten  the  security  interests  of  Paki- 
stan. The  Congress  also  recognizes  that  it  is 
in  the  mutual  self  interest  of  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States— 

(A)  for  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  the  preservation 
of  its  national  independence  and  integrity, 
and 

(B)  to  avoid  the  profoundly  destabilizing 
effects  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  or  the  capacity  to  manufacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  devi(»s. 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment made  in  its  1959  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Pakistan  relating  to  aggression 
from  a  communist  or  communist-dominated 
state. 

(3)  Security  assistance  for  Pakistan  shall 
be  made  available  in  order  to  assist  Pakistan 
in  dealing  with  the  threat  to  its  security 
posed  by  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  United  States  will  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  ensure  that  defense  articles  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Pakistan  are 
used  for  defensive  purposes. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  for  use  in  providing  as- 
sistance for  Pakistan  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expanded. 

(2)  Assistance  for  Pakistan  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  section  669  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (as  amended  and  restated  by  this 
Act). 


PROHIBITIONS  RELATING  TO  NUCLEAR 
TRANSFERS  AND  NUCLEAR  DETONATIONS 

Sec.  1115.  (a)  The  Congress  reaffirms  that 
a  nuclear  detonation  by  any  non-nuclear 
weapon  state  would  cause  grave  damage  to 
bilateral  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country  and  declares  that, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  detonation.  United 
States  economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  that  country  would  t>e  subject  to 
termination  as  provided  in  section  669  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as 
amended  and  restated  by  this  section). 

(b)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  669  and 
670  and  inserting  in,  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section  669: 

"Sec.  669.  Nuclear  Transfers  and  Nu- 
clear Detonations.— (a)(1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (including  assistance 
under  chapters  2,  4.  5.  and  6  of  part  II  of 
this  Act  and  credits  and  guarantees  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)  may  not  be 
provided  to  any  country  which  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977— 

"(A)  delivers  nuclear  enrichment  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  to  any  other 
foreign  country  or  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other  for- 
eign country,  unless  before  such  delivery— 

■•(i)  the  supplying  country  and  receiving 
country  have  reached  agreement  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  technology, 
upon  delivery,  under  multilateral  auspices 
and  management  when  available;  and 

"(ii)  the  receiving  country  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  technology,  and 
all  nuclear  fuel  and  facilities  in  such  coun- 
try under  IAEA  safeguards;  or 

"(B)  delivers  nuclear  repr(x:essing  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  to  any  other 
foreign  country  or  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other  for- 
eign country  (except  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
processing technology  associated  with  the 
investigation,  under  international  evalua- 
tion programs  in  which  the  United  States 
participates,  of  technologies  which  are  alter- 
natives to  pure  Plutonium  reprocessing). 

'"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
economic  and  military  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (in- 
cluding assistance  under  chapters  2.  4,  5. 
and  6  of  part  II  of  this  Act  and  credits  and 
guarantees  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act)  shall  be  suspended  to  any  country 
which  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1977- 

•'(A)  transfers  a  nuclear  explosive  device 
to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state:  or 

•'(B)  in  the  case  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
state— 

"(i)  receives  a  nuclear  explosive  deviere.  or 

"(ii)  detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  assistance 
which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  furnished  to  a  coun- 
try if,  before  furnishing  such  assistance,  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  a  certification  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  following  determination: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1).  a  determination  that  the 
termination  of  assistance  would— 

"(A)  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives,  or 


"(B)  otherwise  jeopardize  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (a«2).  a  determination  that  the 
termination  of  assistance  would,  l>ecause  of 
extraordinary  circumstances— 

"(A)  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives,  or 

"(B)  otherwise  jeopardize  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

Any  certification  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  include  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
certification  and  describing  those  actions 
the  President  has  taken  or  intends  to  take 
specifically  to  further  United  States  non- 
proliferation  objectives  in  the  region. 

"(cKl)  A  certification  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the 
certification  is  received  by  the  Congress. 
However,  if  the  Congress,  during  the  period 
of  30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
which  begins  on  the  date  the  certification  is 
received  by  the  Congress,  adopts  a  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  ceriification.  then 
upon  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  the 
certification  shall  cease  to  l>e  effective  and 
all  deliveries  of  assistance  furnished  under 
the  authority  of  that  certification  shall  be 
suspended  immediately. 

"(2)(A)  Any  concurrent  resolution  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  in  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  601(b)  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  this  subsection,  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  conunittee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tinuity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the 
computation  of  any  period  of  time  in  which 
Congress  is  in  continuous  session. 

"(D)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'non-nuclear-weapon  state'  means  any  coun- 
try which  is  not  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  as 
defined  in  article  IX(3)  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  this  amendment  which  was 
approved  unanimously  by  a  voice  vote 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  proceed  with  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  program 
for  Pakistan,  while  at  the  same  time 
significantly  strengthening  our  non- 
proliferation  objectives  not  only  in  the 
subcontinent  but  around  the  world. 
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Over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, through  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Scientific  and  Security  Affairs, 
has  exhaustively  considered  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  held  a  total  of  six  public 
hearings  and  three  executive  sessions. 
and  we  heard  a  wide  variety  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  about  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country  in  this 
critically  important  part  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  out  of 
those  hearings  a  very  strong  consensus 
emerged  that  with  85,000  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan  and  2  million 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan,  there 
was  a  clear  and  compelling  case  for  an 
American  military  and  economic  aid 
program  to  Pakistan  in  order  to  help 
Pakistan  deal  with  this  new  threat  not 
only  to  its  territorial  integrity  but  to 
its  political  stability  and  independ- 
ence. There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  sig- 
nificant differences  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  and  on  the  part 
of  the  witnesses  we  heard  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  selling  40  P-16  ad- 
vanced combat  jet  aircraft  to  Pakistan. 
Those  differences  were  reflected  in  a 
13-to-13  vote  within  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval designed  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  P-16's  to  Pakistan  from  going 
forward.  But  for  better  or  for  worse— 
and  I  want  to  say  here  parenthetically 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  sell 
Pakistan  the  P-16's— the  resolution  of 
disapproval  was  rejected,  and  that  sale 
has  gone  forward. 

The  only  question  that  now  remains 
is  whether  we  should  proceed  with  a 
military  and  economic  aid  program  for 
Pakistan  and.  if  so,  on  what  basis.  The 
reason  this  legislation  is  needed  today 
is  that  under  existing  law  we  are 
unable  to  provide  any  military  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Pakistan  whatso- 
ever because  Pakistan  has  received  nu- 
clear enrichment  equipment  from 
other  countries,  which  triggers  a  re- 
striction in  the  existing  law  that  pro- 
hibits us  from  providing  military  or 
economic  aid  to  any  country  which  re- 
ceives such  equipment. 

While  we  do  have  a  Presidential 
waiver  in  the  existing  law  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  proceed  with 
an  aid  program  to  countries  that  re- 
ceive nuclear  enrichment  equipment, 
that  Presidential  waiver,  known  as  the 
Symington  amendment,  requires  the 
President  to  certify  that  he  has  re- 
ceived reliable  assurances  that  the 
country  which  has  received  this  en- 
richment equipment  is  not  attempting 
to  development  nuclear  weapons  or  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  available  to 
other  countries.  Given  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  clearly  impossible  for  the 
President  to  say  that  he  had  received 
such  assurances  from  Pakistan,  it 
became  impossible  for  us  to  proceed 


with  a  program  for  Pakistan  at  this 
time. 

Consequently,  new  legislation  was 
needed,  but  we  decided  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  need 
for  new  legislation  created  an  opportu- 
nity to  simultaneously  strengthen  our 
nonproliferation  objectives.  That  is 
what  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
with  the  unanimous  support  by  a  voice 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs yesterday,  is  all  about. 

Our  amendment  would  provide  that, 
in  addition  to  the  restrictions  on 
American  military  and  economic  aid  to 
other  countries  which  currently  exist 
in  our  law  concerning  those  countries 
that  receive  nuclear  enrichment  equip- 
ment, those  countries  that  receive  nu- 
clear reprocessing  equipment,  and 
those  countries  that  detonate  a  nucle- 
ar device,  we  have  added  two  new  re- 
strictions. We  would  also  prohibit  mili- 
tary or  economic  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries which  transfer  a  nuclear  device 
to  another  nation  and  those  countries 
which  receive  a  nuclear  device  from 
another  nation.  We  would,  however, 
eliminate  the  requirement  in  the  Sy- 
mington amendment  in  the  Presiden- 
tial waiver  that  the  President  certify 
that  he  has  received  reliable  assur- 
ances that  the  country  in  question  is 
not  attempting  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  President  under  this 
amendment  to  act  on  aid  to  Pakistan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg 
the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues  for 
asking  for  more  time,  but  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  know 
exactly  what  they  are  voting  on. 

In  any  case,  our  legislation  would 
now  make  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  utilize  the  waiver  authority,  there- 
by permitting  a  military  and  economic 
aid  program  for  Pakistan. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  were  in  agree- 
ment that  our  current  nonprolifera- 
tion policy  with  respect  to  Pakistan, 
under  which  we  were  prohibited  from 
providing  them  with  any  military  or 
economic  aid,  was  a  failure.  It  simply 
has  not  worked.  But  we  do  believe  that 
there  is  at  least  a  very  strong  possibili- 
ty that  if  we  provide  Pakistan  with  a 
significant  military  and  economic  aid 
package,  we  will  be  able  to  persuade 
them  to  refrain  from  taking  the  next 
step,  which  would  be  the  detonation  of 
a  nuclear  device,  particularly  if  we 
make  it  clear  that  should  they  explode 
such  a  device,  they  would  probably 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  military  and 


economic  aid  we  are  about  to  author- 
ize. 

So  in  our  view  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  actually  strengthen 
our  nonproliferation  objectives  vis-a- 
vis Pakistan  by  putting  us  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  persuade  Pakistan 
not  to  take  the  next  step  in  its  nuclear 
development  plans,  which  would  be 
the  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device, 
which,  if  it  took  place,  could  have  very 
destabilizing  consequences  for  the 
entire  subcontinent. 

In  global  terms,  however,  this 
amendment  would  significantly 
strengthen  our  nonproliferation  objec- 
tives in  a  number  of  other  vital  re- 
spects. First  of  all,  in  addition  to  the 
existing  restrictions  on  American  aid 
which  prohibit  military  or  economic 
assistance  to  countries  that  receive  en- 
richment equipment,  receive  reproc- 
essing equipment,  or  detonate  a 
device,  we  add  two  new  restrictions  on 
aid  to  countries  that  either  transfer  a 
nuclear  weapon  to  a  third  country  or 
nations  that  receive  a  nuclear  device 
from  another  country. 

Furthermore,  we  also  provide  that 
any  country  which  detonates  a  nuclear 
device,  transfers  a  nuclear  device,  or 
receives  a  nuclear  device,  would  not 
only  have  any  new  aid  terminated,  but 
would  also  lose  whatever  aid  was  in 
the  pipeline. 

Third,  we  also  strengthen  our  non- 
proliferation  objectives  by  providing 
that  the  Presidential  waiver  contained 
in  the  law  can  only  be  utilized  with  re- 
spect to  those  countries  that  detonate 
a  device,  transfer  a  device,  or  receive  a 
device  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

Finally,  we  significantly  strengthen 
our  nonproliferation  objectives  by  pro- 
viding that  if  the  President,  because 
he  believes  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  do  so.  waives  the  restriction  on 
aid  to  a  country  that  receives  nuclear 
enriched  equipment,  receives  nuclear 
reprocessing  equipment,  explodes  a 
nuclear  device,  transfers  a  nuclear 
device,  or  receives  a  nuclear  device, 
the  Congress  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLARZ)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that 
event  the  Congress  would  then  be  in  a 
position,  through  the  adoption  of  a 
concurrent  resolution,  to  override  the 
President's  waiver  and  to  prohibit 
military  and  economic  assistance  from 
going  to  that  country. 

Let  me  say  here,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Senate  took  a 
somewhat  different  approach  to  this 
problem.  It  provided  that  in  the  event 
a  country  explodes  a  nuclear  device, 
our   aid    would    terminate   forthwith. 


without  making  any  provision  whatso- 
ever for  a  J*residential  waiver.  While 
many  of  us  can  sympathize  with  the 
view  of  the  Senate  on  this  issue,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  would  put 
our  country  into  a  political  straitjack- 
et  whereby  we  would  be  unable  to  re- 
spond in  a  complex  and  changing 
world  to  utterly  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. We  might  decide  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  a  country  had  exploded  a 
nuclear  device,  it  was  nonetheless  in 
our  interest  to  provide  them  with  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid. 

One  can  envision  a  whole  variety  of 
circumstances  where,  even  if  a  country 
should  explode  a  nuclear  device,  it 
would  be  counterproductive  for  the 
United  States  to  be  in  a  position  where 
we  could  not  proceed  with  providing 
military  and  economic  aid  to  them.  By 
writing  into  our  amendment  a  provi- 
sion which  gives  the  Congress, 
through  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent 
resolution,  the  right  to  override  that 
waiver,  I  think  we  can  be  reasonably 
confident  that  the  President  would 
only  use  his  authority  when  there  was 
a  compelling  case  for  a  waiver,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  fear  that  it  was 
used  either  frivolously  or  gratuitously. 

Consequently.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  enable  us  to  resond 
to  the  felt  military  and  economic 
needs  of  Pakistan,  and  it  would  help 
us  to  strengthen  a  front-line  state 
facing  85.000  troops  on  its  Afghan 
border,  with  2  million  Afghan  refugees 
within  the  country,  while  at  the  same 
time  significantly  strengthening  our 
nonproliferation  objectives  not  only 
on  the  subcontinent  but  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zablocki  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Solarz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  SoLARZ).  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Penwick).  for  their  work  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  with  the  cooperation 
of  these  and  other  Members  that  this 
amendment  comes  before  us,  and  I  do 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  objection. 
We  unanimously  accept  it  and  thank 
the  gentleman  for  calling  this  amend- 
ment to  our  attention. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  those  kind  words. 

Let  me  simply  add  to  what  he  said 
my  own  deep  appreciation  to  my  very 


good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick).  and  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham),  for  the  help  they  gave 
us  in  fashioning  this  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  a  very  real,  challenging,  and 
complex  problem  confronting  our 
country. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  my  very 
good  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  chairman  in  complimenting  the 
gentleman  and  my  other  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham),  for 
bringing  forward  this  amendment.  I 
had  hoped  that  somewhere  in  this 
amendment  we  would  find  some  allo- 
cation, some  concerns,  some  setting 
aside  of  these  funds  to  fight,  which  I 
believe  the  Pakistan  Government  indi- 
cates it  is  willing  to  fight  and  restrict 
the  growth  of  opium. 

The  chairman,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man, allowed  me  the  kind  courtesy  to 
sit  with  the  committee  at  the  time  the 
State  Department  was  talking  about 
the  need  for  the  $3  billion,  and  I  got 
the  clear  impression  that  they  were 
saying  that  they  expect  the  coopera- 
tion from  the  Pakistani  Government 
and  that  AID  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing, which  they  had  no  program. 

I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time  that  would  set  aside 
$8  million  for  our  Government  to  give 
the  type  of  assistance  they  now  believe 
the  Pakistan  Government  wants  to 
stop  the  spread  of  this  terrible  epi- 
demic in  our  country.  I  want  to  know 
the  gentleman's  concern  and  why  it  is 
not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  say  to  my  very 
good  friend  from  New  York  that  I 
share  his  concerns.  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  the  time 
the  gentleman  took  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  our  committee, 
even  though  he  has  many  other  and 
probably  far  more  weighty  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  heroin  which  is 
being  produced  and  grown  in  Pakistan 
and  which  is  coming  into  our  country 
is  having  utterly  unacceptable  conse- 
quences in  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

An  amendment  to  the  effect  of  the 
one  suggested  by  the  gentleman  was 
brought  up  in  our  committee  yester- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lantos).  but  he  agreed  to  with- 
draw it  after  receiving  very  firm  assur- 
ances from  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki),  and  myself, 
that  we  would  press  for  the  inclusion 


of  very  strong  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report  making  it  clear  that  we  be- 
lieved that  a  significant  amount  of  the 
economic  aid  we  are  providing  Paki- 
stan should  be  used  for  narcotics  pro- 
grams in  that  country,  either  for  crop 
substitution  or  for  other  programs 
that  art  designed  to  reduce  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  heroin  from 
that  country.  We  were  a  little  bit  re- 
luctant to  get  involved  with  a  specific 
earmark  while  the  negotiations  for  es- 
tablishing such  a  program  were  under- 
way. The  $8  million  might  be  the  right 
figure,  or  $15  million  might  be  the 
right  figure,  or  $6  million  might  be  the 
right  figure.  We  did  not  feel  we  were 
in  a  position  at  this  time  to  specify  the 
precise  amount. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  our  very  firm  intention  to 
hold  the  feet  of  the  administration  to 
the  fire  on  this  question.  We  want 
these  resources  used,  among  other 
things,  for  the  purposes  of  narcotics 
control.  I  personally  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives with  strong  report  language  in 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  The  chairman  of  the 
gentleman's  full  committee,  of  course, 
has  the  same  persuasive  powers  in 
nonmembers  as  he  does  on  members 
of  the  gentleman's  distinguished  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  him.  He  has  informed 
me  that  he  intends  to  have  this  type 
of  language  in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that  I 
have  far  more  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man and  this  Congress  than  I  have  in 
the  administration  or  even  the  admin- 
istration's understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  clearly  they  did  not  have 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings.  But  inas- 
much as  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee has  a  national  reputation.  I  at 
this  time  will  reconsider  offering  the 
amendment  and  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parenthetically,  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
would  hope  this  administration  would 
consult  with  Dr.  Peter  Bourne  and 
some  of  the  great  antidrug  cnosaders 
of  the  last  administration  whose  in- 
roads into  this  nefarious  traffic  are 
legendary.  I  am  sure  they  will  have  a 
great  contribution  to  make. 

I  hate  to  sound  a  discordant  note  in 
this  symphony  of  agreement  but  I.  for 
one,  do  not  agree  that  this  procedure 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  offering  is  a  wise  one.  The  per- 
mitting, the  authorizing  of  Congress 
by  way  of  concurrent  resolution  to 
veto  a  waiver  that  the  President,  in 
conforming  to  the  law,  might  issue.  I 
think  is  a  very  bad  process.  By  a 
simple  vote  I  think  we  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  President  who  has  the 
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primary  responsibility  for  initiating 
and  executing  foreign  policy  in  a  very 
sensitive  area.  A  joint  resolution 
which  would  require  two-thirds  vote  to 
pass,  to  override  a  Presidential  waiver, 
would  be  slightly  better,  but  a  concur- 
rent resolution  makes  us  coequal  with 
the  President,  all  435  of  us  as  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Presidential  envoys 
in  discussing  the  very  important  nu- 
ances of  aid,  whether  military  or  eco- 
nomic, to  a  country  that  is  developing 
a  nuclear  capability. 

I  think  this  injects  a  note  of  great 
uncertainty.  It  is  erosion  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  do  what 
Presidents  have  historically  and  con- 
stitutionally done.  It  is  an  aggrandize- 
ment of  power  by  this  House  that  I  do 
not  think  is  constitutional. 

I  think  it  does  invert  the  roles  be- 
tween the  Executive,  which  has  the 
power  to  veto  what  Congress  does,  and 
we  have  now  acquired  through  this 
amendment  the  power  to  veto  what 
the  President  does  by  a  simple  majori- 
ty. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  provision 
providing  for  a  reversal  of  the  waiver 
of  the  President  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion would  meet  a  timely  demise  in 
conference. 

Having  said  that,  I  wish  to  say  the 
rest  of  the  amendment  is  wise  and 
good  and  beneficient  and  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  law  that  assists  us  in  the 
essential  task  of  furthering  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SOLARZ). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz:  Page 
29.  immediately  after  line  6.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

FOREIGN  INTIMIDATION  AND  HARASSMENT  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  115.  Chapter  1  of  the  Amis  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  Foreign  Intimidation  and  Har- 
assment OF  Individuals  in  the  United 
States.— (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  letters  of  offers  may  be  issued, 
credits  and  guarantees  may  be  extended, 
and  export  licenses  may  be  issued  under  this 
Act  during  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country  only  if  the  President  has 
certified,  during  the  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  that  the  governing  authorities 
of  that  country  are  not  engaged  In  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  acts  of  Intimidation  or  har- 
assment directed  against  individuals  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  carefully  studied  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  find  no  problem.  We 
would  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI).  and  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this. 

I  offer  this  amendment  not  only  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  sever- 
al other  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchard).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach).  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hyde)  support  this  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
what  this  is  all  about.  This  is  not  an 
amendment  designed  to  deal  with  the 
abuse  of  human  rights  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  an  amendment  designed  to 
deal  with  the  abuse  of  human  rights 
in  our  own  country. 

This  summer  a  Taiwanese  professor 
at  Carnegie  Mellon  Institute  in  Pitts- 
burgh, who  was  on  a  return  visit  to 
Taiwan  where  he  was  staying  with  his 
family,  was  apparently  murdered  by 
the  security  authorities  on  the  island. 
During  the  course  of  an  interrogation, 
which  was  based  on  information  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  security  au- 
thorities on  Taiwan  by  agents  in  this 
country  who  were  apparently  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  monitor  the  activities  of 
Taiwanese  and  Taiwanese  Americans 
in  our  country.  In  the  course  of  look- 
ing into  this  sad  and  unfortunate  situ- 
ation, we  discovered  that  this  was  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  discovered 
that  what  was  involved  here  was  ap- 
parently a  widespread,  systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
on  Taiwan  to  harass  and  intimidate 
literally  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Taiwanese  and  Taiwanese  Americans 
in  our  own  country  from  fully  exercis- 
ing and  enjoying  their  constitutional 
rights  in  the  United  States. 

We  also  found  out  that  Taiwan  was 
not  the  only  offender  and  that  there 
were  presumably  and  presumptively 
other  countries  that  were  also  engaged 
in  efforts  to  intimidate  people  within 
the  United  States  from  enjoying  the 
full  excercise  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Consequently,  we  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  we  are  offering  now  as  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
would  require  the  President  to  certify 
on  an  annual  basis,  as  a  condition  for 
the  receipt  by  any  other  country  of 
American  arms  that  would  be   pur- 


chased in  the  United  States,  that  such 
a  government  is  not  engaged  in  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  people  within  the 
United  States  itself. 

This  does  not  speak  to  the  question 
of  harassment  and  intimidation  of 
people  in  other  countries.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  such  behavior,  that  is 
clearly  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
the  abuse  and  intimidation  of  people 
within  the  United  States.  This  amend- 
ment is  based  on  one  fundamental 
proposition:  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  of  people  in 
the  United  States  under  our  Constitu- 
tion from  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion by  foreign  governments. 

It  was  our  hope  that  if  other  govern- 
ments were  put  on  notice  that  if  they 
wanted  to  purchase  arms  in  the 
United  States  they  would  not  be  able 
to  continue  these  efforts  at  harass- 
ment and  intimidation.  We  hope  such 
notice  will  bring  such  harassment  to 
an  end.  Unfortunately,  existing  laws 
on  the  subject  are  clearly  inadequate. 

The  Justice  Department  has  written 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach)  and  made  it  clear  to  him  that 
existing  provisions  in  the  civil  rights 
law  do  not  reach  the  problem.  The 
only  way  it  can  be  solved  is  for  us  to 
adopt,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
legislation  which  will  make  it  clear 
that  if  any  other  country  wants  to  buy 
arms  in  the  United  States  it  must 
cease  and  desist  from  harassing  and 
intimidating  our  people. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  an 
isolated  act  of  intimidation.  We  are 
talking  about  a  consistent  pattern  of 
harassment  and  intimidation. 

If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  admin- 
istration is  not  able  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
that  another  country  is  harassing 
people  in  the  United  States  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis,  then  they  would  have 
no  problem  in  providing  the  necessary 
certification.  But  if  there  was  clear 
and  compelling  evidence  that  the  au- 
thorities of  another  country  or  an- 
other government  are  engaged  in  a 
systematic  effort  of  intimidation  and 
harassment,  then  they  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  arms  in  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  administration  shares  Congress- 
man SoLARz'  abhorrence  of  reported 
intimidation  and  harassment  in  the 
United  States  by  foreign  governments, 
but  believes  this  legislation  is  not  the 
solution. 

There  are  many  allegations,  but 
little  hard  evidence.  Many  of  the  al- 
leged activities  violate  local,  not  Feder- 
al, law.  Nevertheless,  because  of  our 


concern,  the  FBI  monitors  these  ac- 
tivities closely.  They  have  interviewed 
victims  and  alleged  perpetrators. 
When  solid  information  is  developed, 
appropriate  steps  are  taken,  including 
referral  for  prosecution  and  diplomat- 
ic action  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  administration  believes  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  unduly  cir- 
cumscribe the  administation's  flexibil- 
ity to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  would 
apply  to  all  FMS  sales  and  many  of 
our  closest  allies  would  find  it  highly 
insulting. 

It  would  force  the  President  to  make 
a  certification  which,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  could  never  be 
made  with  any  real  assurance.  More- 
over, the  FBI  is  severely  overtaxed 
with  its  present  counterintelligence 
workload.  The  requirement  of  a  Presi- 
dential certification  that  foreign  arms 
purchasers  are  not  engaged  in  objec- 
tionable activity  would  require  the 
Bureau  to  divert  resources  from  other 
critically  needed  work. 

Finally,  this  amendment  is  not  the 
way  to  attack  this  problem.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  this  under 
continuing  review— in  part  as  a  result 
of  Congressman  Solarz'  hearings— and 
any  legislative  action  should  await  the 
result  of  their  review,  and  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  not  accepted. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Solarz  amendment  to  condition 
military  sales  to  foreign  governments 
on  certification  by  the  President  that 
agents  of  those  foreign  governments 
are  not  engaged  in  patterns  of  intimi- 
dation or  harassment  against  individ- 
uals in  the  United  States,  both  citizen 
and  resident  alien  alike. 

Over  the  last  decade  we  have  seen 
numerous  examples  of  the  bold  and 
sometimes  blatantly  illegal  activities 
of  foreign  intelligence  services  in  the 
United  States.  The  activities  of  the 
SAVAK  and  the  KCIA  against  Irani- 
ans and  Koreans  in  the  United  States 
have  been  well  documented  in  congres- 
sional hearings  and  other  public  rec- 
ords. The  assassination  on  the  streets 
of  Washington  of  the  former  Ambas- 
sador from  Chile,  Orlando  Letelier,  led 
to  a  grand  jury  indictment  here  in  the 
United  States  of  agents  associated 
with  DINA,  the  Chilean  secret  police. 

This  suntmier,  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  Chen,  a  young  Tai- 
wanese professor  on  the  faculty  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  while  he 
was  home  in  Taiwan  on  a  visit  with  his 
family,  many  Members  of  Congress 
became  deeply  troubled  by  what 
seemed  to  be  clear,  uncontrovertible 
evidence  that  the  fears  long  expressed 
by  Taiwanese  in  the  United  States 
might  in  fact  be  a  reality.  Dr.  Chen, 
we  learned  in  the  days  following  his 
death,  had  been  called  in  for  hours  of 
interrogation  by  the  Taiwan  security 


forces.  In  reports  issued  by  the  Taiwan 
Government  following  his  tragic 
death,  it  was  revealed  that  the  Tai- 
wanese authorities  had  apparently 
been  involved  in  deliberate  surveil- 
lance of  his  law-abiding  activities  in 
the  United  States.  The  questions 
raised  by  his  death,  following  the  in- 
terrogation, have  been  pursued  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  forthcoming  fashion  by 
U.S.  officials  through  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  American  Institute 
on  Taiwan.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  received  assurances  from  the 
Taiwan  Government  that  their  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  chill 
the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  free  political  expression  for  citizen 
and  alien  alike  in  the  United  States, 
will  cease.  In  fact,  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan  will  not  even  admit  that  they 
do  conduct  such  surveillance  here 
against  their  students  and  other  Tai- 
wanese residents. 

For  thousands  of  Taiwanese  in  the 
United  States,  reality  paints  a  differ- 
ent picture.  They  fear  retribution  if 
they  speak  out  in  opposition  to  the 
policies  of  the  Taiwan  Government 
and  have  claimed  for  years  that  agents 
of  their  Government,  on  and  off 
campus,  monitor  their  activities  and 
file  reports  with  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities. They  fear  their  applications 
for  visas  to  return  home  to  Taiwan  for 
family  visits  will  be  denied  if  their 
views  do  not  conform  to  those  of  the 
ruling  authorities  in  Taiwan.  They 
fear  their  family's  property  in  Taiwan 
will  be  confiscated  or  "frozen."  They 
fear  other  forms  of  harassment 
against  family  members  such  as  the 
firing  of  a  parent  or  sibling  from  a  job 
or  the  denial  of  a  promotion  for  a 
family  member  is  at  stake.  Some  fear 
being  labeled  a  "Communist  bandit" 
or  "stooge  of  the  Taiwan  Independ- 
ence elements."  And  now,  in  light  of 
the  tragic  fate  of  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  professor.  Dr.  Chen,  they 
fear  death  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  person— not 
just  citizen— in  the  United  States  is 
protected  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
is  guaranteed  the  right  of  free  expres- 
sion. The  extension  of  the  intelligence 
apparatus  of  repressive  foreign  gov- 
ernments inside  the  borders  of  this 
Nation  is  repugnant  to  all  Americans 
and  cannot  be  tolerated.  Civil  and  con- 
stitutional liberties  in  the  United 
States  are  simply  not  negotiable. 

While  we  may  differ  in  this  Cham- 
ber over  what  approach  our  foreign 
policy  should  take  with  respect  to  re- 
pressive foreign  governments'  lack  of 
respect  for  human  rights,  the  prompt 
redress  for  human  rights  violations  by 
foreign  agents  in  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  be  a  partisan  issue. 

The  Taiwanese  living  in  the  United 
States  are  not  the  only  foreign-bom 
persons  who  fear  the  long  arm  of  re- 
pression of  a  foreign  government. 
Libyan  students  provide  a  stark  case 


of  targeting  by  a  home  government.  In 
some  cases,  dissident  students  have 
even  been  marked  for  assassination 
itself.  Prior  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Libyan  diplomatic  delegation  here  ear- 
lier this  year,  one  student  was  mur- 
dered and  another  shot,  but  not  killed. 

Yugoslavs  in  the  United  States  have 
also  expressed  fear  over  what  they  be- 
lieve to  he  the  activities  of  the  Yugo- 
slav secret  police.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  members  of  non- 
violent Croation  groups  here  in  the 
United  States  feared  Yugoslav  secret 
police  had  infiltrated  their  groups  and 
had  aroused  younger  members  of  the 
organization  to  use  violence. 

Newsweek  magazine  last  month  re- 
ported that  evidence  had  come  to 
their  attention  that  a  number  of 
Polish  Americans  have  worked  with 
Polish  Intelligence  agents— some  out 
of  a  fear  of  reprisals  against  relatives 
still  in  Poland. 

Koreans  in  the  United  States  are  not 
as  threatened  by  the  KCIA  as  they 
were  during  the  days  of  Koreagate. 
However,  Members  of  Congress  still 
receive  reports  of  subtle  attempts  to 
discourage  opposition  to  the  Chun 
government,  sometimes  through  the 
"carrot"  approach  and  the  promise  of 
some  business  benefit  for  example,  or 
by  the  "stick"  approach  labeling  an  ac- 
tivist here  a  "Communist"  and  dis- 
couraging local  clientele  from  patron- 
izing the  business  of  an  outspoken 
Korean  human  rights  activist. 

Filipino  dissidents  in  the  United 
States  have  felt  similar  pressures. 
Prominent  dissidents  have  received 
threats  of  various  types  and  a  recent 
defector  to  the  United  States  reported 
in  the  press  that  he  had  received  what 
he  believes  to  be  genuine  threats  to 
his  life.  Following  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  he  received 
several  warnings  from  individuals  asso- 
ciated with  the  Marcos  government 
that  he  should  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines or  something  would  happen  to 
him  or  members  of  his  or  his  wife's 
family  at  home  in  the  Philippines.  He 
reported  that  he  was  warned  that  he 
might  meet  the  same  fate  as  Primitivo 
Mijares,  a  man  who  according  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun  in  1976  had  accused  the 
head  of  the  Philippines  National  Intel- 
ligence and  Security  Agency  (NISA)  of 
authorizing  a  $100,000  bribe  to  keep 
him  from  testifying  before  a  U.S.  con- 
gressional committee.  Later,  on  his 
way  back  to  the  Philippines,  Mijares 
disappeared.  He  has  not  been  seen 
since. 

In  1979  the  New  York  Times  also 
covered  the  arrest  in  New  York  of  the 
former  chief  of  police  inspectors  in 
Paraguay  who  had  been  charged  with 
a  torture  murder  in  Paraguay  of  the 
son  of  a  prominent  Paraguay  opposi- 
tion figure.  It  was  also  alleged  that 
there  had  been  complaints  by  human 
rights   groups   and   political   refugees 
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from  Paraguay  that  other  Paraguayan 
secret  police  had  been  sent  to  the  New 
York  area  to  intimidate  opponents  of 
Paraguayan  President  Stroessner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  pro- 
found nature  of  the  problem,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Dr.  Chen  case  specifically, 
I  wrote  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
August  asking  the  Attorney  General 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
"harassment  hotline"  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  existing  remedies  and 
legislation  are  adequate  to  address  this 
very  profound  problem.  Further,  I  re- 
quested specific  advice  as  to  legislation 
the  Department  might  recommend  be 
initiated  to  deal  forthrightly  with  the 
problem.  I  also  urged  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  "create  a  task  force  to 
study  the  merits  of  giving  the  Division 
of  Civil  Rights  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment joint  jurisdiction  over  problems 
attendant  to  intrusive  activities  of 
nonhostile  states."  These  three  re- 
quests to  the  Justice  Department  have 
elicited,  in  my  opinion,  "milk-toast" 
responses.  The  Civil  Division  simply 
claims  it  has  the  equivalent  of  a  hot- 
line in  its  network  of  existing  FBI  of- 
fices around  the  Nation  and,  after  ex- 
plaining how  Federal  law  does  not  now 
reach  to  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Chen  case,  they  failed  to  reconunend 
new  legislative  remedies. 

Below  is  a  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence inferred  to  above: 

Congress  of  the  United  States 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  6.  1981. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  French  Smith, 
Attorney  General. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  As  a  result 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Chen  Wen-cheng.  a  Car- 
negie-Mellon University  professor,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  held  a  hearing  last  Thursday.  July 
30,  to  probe  the  Taiwan  Government's  sur- 
veillance activities  in  the  United  States.  En- 
closed is  a  copy  of  the  statement  I  delivered 
at  that  hearing. 

Testimony  during  the  hearing  revealed 
that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  fear  among 
Taiwanese  in  this  country  that  they  are 
being  watched  and  reported  on  by  agents  of 
the  Taiwan  Government.  Witnesses  also  tes- 
tified that  they  and  their  relations  in 
Taiwan  were  repeatedly  harassed  in  retribu- 
tion for  their  speaking  out  in  this  country 
against  the  human  rights  violations  and  po- 
litical inequities  perpetrated  by  the  Taiwan 
Government. 

The  Taiwan  Government's  surveillance  in 
the  United  States  of  its  citizens  as  well  as 
American  citizens  of  Taiwanese  descent 
would  appear  to  have  a  "chilling  effect"  on 
the  exercise  of  a  full  range  of  constitutional 
rights  by  persons  resident  in  America. 

Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  request  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  P.B.I,  to  un- 
dertake initiatives  to  put  a  stop  to  harass- 
ment activities  of  the  Taiwan  Government, 
as  well  as  similar  intrusive  practices  of  other 
foreign  governments.  In  particular.  I  re- 
quest that  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  F.B.I,  set  up  a 
■harassment  hotline  "  to  accept  calls  from 
foreigners  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United 
States  or  American  citizens  of  foreign  de- 
scent whose  governments  conduct  intimida- 
tion activities  against   them.   The   hotline 


would  hopefully  provide  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  information  vital  to  under- 
standing the  extent  of  spying  and  surveil- 
lance activities  conducted  by  foreign  govern- 
ments in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  aid  in  efforts  to 
limit  such  activities.  Moreover,  as  many  Tai- 
wanese welcoming  the  hotline  idea  have  in- 
dicated to  my  office,  it  would  dispell  the 
fears  of  foreign-bom  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment sanctions  the  illegal  operations  of  for- 
eign nations  against  residents  and  visitors  in 
this  country. 

In  the  activities  documented  by  our  sub- 
committee, it  would  appear  that  the  Taiwan 
Government  has  massively  violated  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  it  has 
stretched  or  violated  tax.  mall,  and  immi- 
gration laws  and  conventions  as  well  as  our 
privacy  statutes.  Accordingly.  I  request  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  F.B.I, 
conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
Chen  case  and  the  kind  of  activities  speci- 
fied in  my  statement  to  the  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic Affairs  Sulxiommittee.  I  also  request  that 
an  investigation  be  conducted  to  ascertain 
whether  various  state  constitutions  and 
laws  may  have  transgressed  by  the  Taiwan 
Government. 

It  is  clear  that  many  Taiwanese  are  direct- 
ly and  Indirectly  prevented  from  exercising 
the  rights  of  free  speech,  privacy,  and  asso- 
ciation guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Tai- 
wanese are  being  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  law  in  large  part  l)ecause  readily  accessi- 
ble law  enforcement  is  lacking.  Remedies 
for  violations  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  for- 
eign-bom appear  limited  and,  to  a  degree, 
unknown.  Accordingly,  I  would  ask  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  provide  my  office  an 
analysis  of  what  means  of  redress,  if  any,  is 
available  to  individuals  of  Taiwanese  de- 
scent, as  well  as  other  foreign  nationals  in 
similar  circumstances.  In  addition,  I  request 
that  the  Justice  Department  determine 
whether  existing  remedies  and  legislation 
are  adequate  to  address  this  very  profound 
problem.  If  existing  remedies  are  considered 
inadequate,  I  request  specific  advice  as  to 
legislation  the  Department  might  recom- 
mend be  initiated  to  deal  forthrightly  with 
the  problem.  In  this  regard.  I  would  particu- 
larly appreciate  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  the  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  redefining  "foreign  agents." 
with  the  objective  of  clearly  prohibiting  by 
statute  the  use  of  "professional  students" 
and  other  part-time  informants  by  foreign 
Governments  in  surveillance  activities  in 
our  university  and  college  communities. 

It  would  appear  that  the  non-citizen  har- 
assment problem  has  fallen  through  the 
cracks  in  our  law  enforcement  system.  The 
counter-intelligence  division  of  the  F.B.I, 
has  limited  resources  and  a  series  of  con- 
cerns perceived  to  be  of  higher  priority,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  monitoring 
Eastern  Bloc  espionage  efforts.  Accordingly. 
I  would  urge  the  Justice  E>epartment  to 
create  a  task  force  to  study  the  merits  of 
giving  the  Division  of  Civil  Rights  of  the 
Justice  Department  joint  jurisdiction  over 
problems  attendant  to  intrusive  activities  of 
non-hostile  states. 

It  would  also  appear  that  from  time  to 
time  in  the  1970s,  especially  with  regard  to 
relations  with  the  Shah  of  Iran,  some 
within  our  Government  argued  that  cooper- 
ative bilaterial  relations  between  our  Gov- 
ernments, and  certain  intelligence  quid  pro 
quos  required  that  our  Government  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  fact  that  foreign  students 
felt  compelled  to  exercise  rights  of  peaceful 
assembly    with    sacks   on    their    heads.    It 


should  be  clear,  however,  that  while  the 
United  States  may  have  a  national  interest 
in  maintaining  close  relations  with  certain 
governments  that  do  not  protect  as  assidu- 
ously as  we  do  the  civil  liberties  of  their  citi- 
zens, such  relations  should  not  entail  any 
abridgement  of  the  rights  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  residents  of  the  United 
States.  The  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  not  negotia- 
ble. No  resident  of  America  should  ever  feel 
compelled  to  place  a  sack  over  his  or  her 
head  before  exercising  a  constitutionally 
protected  right. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  study  internal  controls  existent 
within  the  F.B.I,  and  within  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  insure  that  no 
information  on  residents  in  America  is 
passed  to  a  foreign  government  which  may 
jeopardize  the  individual's  security  here  or 
abroad  simply  because  of  that  individual's 
political  views.  An  accounting  of  any  trans- 
gressions of  our  Government  in  this  regard 
is  in  order  as  well  as  an  assessment  of  appli- 
cable laws  to  this  type  of  problem. 

Recognizing  that  national  law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  agencies  frequently 
share  information  on  a  standard  basis  relat- 
ing to  criminal  activities  and  to  espionage, 
care  should  l>e  taken  to  ensure  that  requests 
from  foreign  governments  for  information 
about  their  citizens  in  America  relate  exclu- 
sively to  criminal  and  espionage  activities  as 
our  system  of  government,  rather  than 
their  system,  defines  them.  If  information  is 
relayed  to  a  foreign  government  related  to 
political  activities  of  citizens  of  that  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  law  enforcement 
officials  may  clearly  become  complicitous  in 
infringing,  rather  than  protecting,  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  residents  of  the  United 
States.  Such  government  to  government  co- 
operation relating  to  political  surveillance 
of  individuals  in  America  would  have  both 
civil  and  criminal  penalty  implications. 

Given  the  death  of  Dr.  Chen  and  the 
recent  assassination  attempts  (one  success- 
ful) on  two  Libyan  students  in  America,  I 
would  hope  the  gravity  of  this  issue  could 
be  appraised  in  a  serious  and  forthcoming 
fashion.  America  must  never  allow  repres- 
sive foreign  governments  and  political  prac- 
tices to  prevail  over  the  protection  our  Con- 
stitution guarantees  all  persons  within  our 
borders— citizens  and  non-citizens  alike. 

Just  as  the  Dr.  Chen  affair  has  had  a 
•chilling  effect "  on  Taiwanese  living  in  this 
country,  a  vigorous  F.B.I,  probe  of  his  death 
coupled  with  a  Justice  Department  commit- 
ment to  halt  further  intrusive  foreign  sur- 
veillance in  this  country  could  have  a  "chill- 
ing effect "  on  all  foreign  governments 
which  might  otherwise  continue  to  forsake 
our  laws  and  traditions. 

With  anarchy  increasingly  becoming  a 
hallmark  of  world  politics,  the  time  could 
not  be  more  propitious  for  our  government 
to  signal  a  strong  law  enforcement  message 
to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Upon  return  from  the  August  recess  I 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 


with  yourself  or  other  appropriate  officials 
on  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Leach. 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 

Criminal  Division, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  21,  1981. 
Hon.  Jim  Leach, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leach:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  6,  1981  addressed  to 
the  Attorney  General,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  Division  for  response,  con- 
cerning the  alleged  harassment  of  visitors 
from  Taiwan  as  well  as  permanent  resident 
aliens  and  naturalized  United  States  citizens 
from  Taiwan  by  agents  of  the  Taiwan  gov- 
ernment. You  have  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  undertake  certain  initia- 
tives which  you  believe  would  end  the  al- 
leged harassment  activities  of  not  only  the 
Taiwan  Government  but  also  other  uniden- 
tified foreign  governments. 

In  particular,  you  have  requested  the  De- 
partment and  the  FBI  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough investigation  into  the  recent  death  of 
Doctor  Chen  Wen-cheng  following  some 
thirteen  hours  of  interrogation  by  the 
Taiwan  Garrison  Command.  As  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  the  FBI  has  no  investigative 
jurisdiction  over  a  matter  which  occurred  in 
Taiwan. 

You  have  also  requested  the  Department 
and  the  FBI  to  conduct  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  alleged  harrassment  and  sur- 
veillance activities  of  the  Taiwan  Govem- 
ment  and  other  foreign  governments.  The 
FBI,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  will  continue  its 
policy  of  investigating  complaints  alleging 
harassment  and  surveillance  of  naturalized 
United  States  citizens,  permanent  resident 
aliens,  students  and  visitors  to  this  country, 
not  only  by  members  of  the  intelligence 
services  of  those  governments,  but  also  by 
individuals  associated  with  organizations  op- 
posed to  those  regimes.  The  Department 
and  the  FBI  will  continue  to  investigate 
these  complaints  and  when  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  establish  a  violation  of  federal  law 
is  developed  we  will  not  hesitate  to  institute 
the  appropriate  legal  action. 

I  must  contest  your  assertion  that  the  De- 
partment turned  a  blind  eye  to  any  allega- 
tion that  foreign  students  and  others  were 
l>eing  harassed  by  foreign  governments 
during  the  1970's.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Department  supervised  and  the  FBI  con- 
ducted investigations  into  the  alleged  har- 
assment activities  of  at  least  three  friendly 
foreign  governments  during  this  period.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  while  certain  for- 
eign students  exercised  the  right  to  peaceful 
assembly  wearing  sacks  on  their  heads  to 
insure  anonymity,  such  action  also  generat- 
ed a  significant  degree  of  media  interest  in 
their  cause. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not  as  a 
matter  of  policy  share  information  with  for- 
eign governments  on  the  political  activities 
of  citizens  of  those  countries  residing  in  the 
United  States.  The  activities  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this  area 
are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  De- 
partment. 

As  to  your  contention  that  the  Taiwan 
Government  has  massively  violated  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act.  I  must  em- 
phasize that  the  Act.  as  conceived  and  en- 
acted by  Congress,  is  a  disclosure  statute  re- 
quiring persons  carrying  on  specified  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  as  agents  of  foreign 


principals  to  comply  with  certain  registra- 
tion and  reporting  requirements.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  registration  under  the  Act 
is  required,  not  because  the  specific  acts  en- 
compassed by  the  statute  are  not  legitimate 
activities,  but  because  the  specified  activi- 
ties are  conducted  on  behalf  of  foreign  prin- 
cipals. Compliance  with  the  Act  in  no  way 
places  any  limitation  on  the  activities  of  any 
registrant,  and  registration  is  not  intended 
to,  and  does  not.  place  any  stigma  on  a 
person  or  organization  required  to  register. 

Based  on  these  facts  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  desirable  nor  feasible  to  include 
within  the  definition  of  foreign  agent  the 
use  of  "professional  students"  and  other 
part-time  informants  by  foreign  govern- 
ments in  surveillance  {u;tivities.  Further,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act,  22  U.S.C.  3301  et  seq..  points  out  that 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  State  in- 
tended §  3309  to  specifically  exempt  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Taiwan  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act. 

I  have  requested  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  to  re- 
spond directly  to  you  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility of  your  request  that  a  "harassment 
hotline"  be  instituted  and  to  provide  you 
with  an  analysis  of  the  means  of  redress 
available  to  foreign  nationals  whose  civil 
rights  are  violated  as  a  result  of  any  harass- 
ment or  surveillance  activities  conducted  by 
or  on  behalf  of  foreign  governments  and 
their  opponents.  I  have  also  requested  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  to  provide  his  assess- 
ment of  the  institution  of  a  "harassment 
hotline".  I  will  provide  you  with  his  findings 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  the  Department  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  ascertain  whether  various  state 
constitutions  and  laws  may  have  been  trans- 
gressed by  the  Taiwan  Government,  you 
may  want  to  refer  this  task  to  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department 
shares  your  concern  about  the  transgression 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  and  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  instititue  the  appropriate  action 
when  such  transgressions  are  brought  to 
our  attention. 
Sincerely. 

D.  Lowell  Jensen. 
Attorney  General.  Criminal  Division. 
Mark  Richard, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Civil  Rights  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.  November  25.  1981. 
Hon.  Jim  Leach. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leach:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al concerning  the  perceived  harassment  and 
intimidation  of  Taiwanese  citizens  living  in 
the  United  States  by  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Taiwan.  The  Civil  Rights  Division 
has  carefully  considered  the  information 
you  provided  which  details  the  reluctance  of 
Taiwanese  nationals  to  exercise  civil  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  as  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  because  of  fear  of  retribution 
against  them  or  their  relatives  living  in 
Taiwan  by  Taiwanese  authorities. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion is  authorized  to  enforce  certain  speci- 
fied federal  criminal  statutes,  most  notably 
18  U.S.C.  §§  241,  242  and  245.  We  have  re- 
viewed your  correspondence  in  light  of  each 


of  these  statutes  and  have  concluded  that 
the  situation  which  you  describe  does  not 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  of  these  laws. 
Section  241  prohibits  only  those  conspir- 
acies which  are  directed  against  the  rights 
nf  citizens  and  thus  by  its  terms  does  not 
■rotect  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
who  were  not  t>om  in  this  country  or  natu- 
ralized as  American  citizens.  The  proposed 
revision  of-  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  now 
pending  before  Congress,  would  eliminate 
the  citizenship  requirement  of  Section  241. 
However  as  currently  written  this  statute 
cannot  be  used  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
Taiwanese  nationals  living  in  the  United 
States.  Additionally,  while  Section  241  does 
not  on  its  face  require  the  participation  of 
federal,  state  or  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  the  conspiracy,  many  of  the  under- 
lying rights  which  the  statute  seeks  to  pro- 
tect from  conspiratorial  invasion  necessitate 
the  involvement  of  American  officials  to 
constitute  a  violation  of  federal  law.  Such 
involvement  does  not  appear  to  be  present 
in  the  situations  which  you  described.  For 
this  reason.  Section  242  is  similarly  inappli- 
cable to  the  alleged  intimidation  of  Taiwan- 
ese citizens  in  that  the  law's  prohibition  is 
directed  solely  at  American  officials  and 
those  who  act  in  concert  with  them  who  vio- 
late the  rights  of  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States.  Section  245  cannot  be  used  to  pros- 
ecute the  alleged  harassment  which  you  set 
forth,  inasmuch  as  that  statute  requires  the 
use  of  force  or  the  threatened  use  of  force 
to  intimidate  a  victim  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
specified  rights  and  no  allegations  of  use  of 
force  have  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Finally,  the  Civil  Rights  Division  current- 
ly has  the  equivalent  of  the  "hotline"  which 
you  suggest  that  we  establish  inasmuch  as 
every  field  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  staffed  to  receive  com- 
plaints of  possible  violations  of  federal  civil 
rights  law  and  forward  those  complaints  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  for  careful  review 
and  appropriate  action.  In  any  case  in  which 
there  is  adequate  evidence  to  indicate  a  vio- 
lation of  a  statute  over  which  this  Division 
has  jurisdiction,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  take 
prosecutive  action. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  While  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
presently  be  of  further  assistance  to  you.  we 
hope  that  you  will  find  this  information 
useful. 

Your  enclosure  is  herewith  returned. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  Bradford  Reynolds. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

It  is  of  the  most  profound  disap- 
pointment to  me  that  the  new  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Dr.  Chen  to  launch  a  full  in- 
vestigation into  the  activities  of  for- 
eign intelligence  services  in  the  United 
States  against  persons  of  foreign  de- 
scent and  to  take  decisive  action  to 
insure  fates  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
Chen  do  not  befall  others  in  the 
future.  Instead,  after  4  months.  I  have 
no  response  on  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations I  requested,  no  reponse  on 
the  task  force  proposal,  and  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  responses  on  the 
"harassment  hotline"  initiative. 

The  people  of  this  Nation,  many  of 
whom  find  the  United  States  to  be  a 
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sanctuary  from  Communist  and  right- 
wing  repression,  deserve  a  better  re- 
sponse than  this.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Solarz  amendment  as  the  least 
which  we  can  can  do  on  their  behalf. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  several  brief  comments  about 
the  administration's  opposition  to  this 
amendment  as  reflected  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  Department's 
view  that  no  hard  evidence  exists 
about  harassment  activities,  the  con- 
trary is  actually  the  fact.  We  have 
firm  evidence  that  a  death  occurred  of 
an  American  national  in  Taiwan.  We 
have  firm  evidence  that  a  murder  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  of  America 
of  a  Libyan  national  based  upon  sur- 
veillance of  that  individual's  activities 
in  this  country. 

As  far  as  Federal  law  is  concerned, 
this  issue  does  appear  to  fall  within 
the  cracks  of  our  judicial  system.  But 
what  is  at  stake  is  not  just  American 
law:  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

All  people  living  or  residing  in  the 
United  States,  whether  they  are  citi- 
zens or  not,  are  protected  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution;  and  the  fact 
that  foreign  governments  surveil  their 
citizens  or  people  of  their  extract  in 
the  United  States  of  America  is  some- 
thing that  has  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights  of 
many  residents,  citizen  and  noncitizen 
alike. 

As  far  as  the  argument  that  the 
Solarz  amendment  is  potentially  in- 
sulting to  friendly  countries,  we  must 
recall  that  this  amendment  only  asks 
our  Government  to  certify  that  these 
activities  do  not  occur.  It  does  not  call 
upon  a  foreign  government  to  do  any 
certifying. 

As  far  as  overtaxing  our  Justice  De- 
partment, one  of  the  issues  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  is  that  the  FBI 
is  overtaxed  and.  therefore,  perhaps, 
responsibility  for  this  problem  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  within  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment itself.  However,  in  two  letters  to 
me  from  the  Justice  Department,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  skittish  about  taking  on  fur- 
ther responsibility.  That  evidences  to 
me  that  we  have  to  look  for  alterna- 
tives, of  which  the  Solarz  amendment 
makes  eminently  good  sense.  The  ac- 
tions required  by  the  amendment  may 
not  solve  the  whole  problem,  but  it 
certainly  will  give  second  thoughts  to 
any  foreign  government  which  might 
want  to  subvert  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  impressive  how- 
many  citizens  and  noncitizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  affected.  There 
are  half  a  million  people  here  of  Tai- 
wanese descent  who  live  in  fear  that 
they  cannot  exercise  a  full  range  of 
constitutional   rights.   We   know,   and 


we  have  evidence,  that  arms  of  the 
Polish  Government,  arms  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government,  arms  of  the  Libyan 
Government,  particularly  under  the 
Shah's  administration,  are  attempting 
to  apply  repressive  laws  and  customs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  particular  approach  implied  in 
the  Solarz  amendment  has  the  advan- 
tage of  at  least  applying  to  some  coun- 
tries without  being  country  specific.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  support  which  he 
has  given  this  legislation  and  to  em- 
phasize, as  he  did.  that  it  does  not 
single  out  any  one  country.  This  ap- 
plies across  the  board  to  any  nation 
which  is  engaged  in  a  systematic  effort 
to  harrass  and  intimidate  people 
within  our  own  country,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  if 
Taiwan  or  Libya  or  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  or  any  other  govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  such  an  effort,  that 
we  ought  to  put  them  on  notice  they 
are  not  going  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
arms  from  our  own  country. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  be  taking  much  time.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  after  the  hearings  we 
had  and  the  information  we  had,  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

We  are  not  talking  about  one  coun- 
try. We  are  talking  about  the  future  of 
many,  many  countries  who  may  feel 
that  this  is  open  season  on  people  who 
live  in  our  country  who  are  nationals 
or  who  are  citizens  of  our  country.  It 
is  absolutely  wrong  for  these  countries 
to  harass  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  the  full  protection  of  our 
laws  and  our  Constitution.  This  bill  is 
appropriate.  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  sense  of  the  situ- 
ation on  the  House  floor  tells  me  that, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  elo- 
quence of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, this  amendment  is  about  to  be 
adopted.  However,  in  listening  careful- 
ly to  the  debate,  and  since  sometimes 
there  is  a  legislative  intent  cited.  I  do 
not  particularly  feel  that  the  debate 
has  been  as  objective  and  as  harmless 
as  the  amendment  may  sound.  I  just 
want  to  inject  some  points  here  to 
show  what  I  believe  is  the  intent. 

First,  the  amendment  does  not  name 
a  country.  But  the  proponents  of  it 
made  clear  who  their  targets  were.  I 


wish  those  proponents  would  be  as 
concerned  about  possible  intimidation 
about  agents  of  North  Korea  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
for  the  last  35  years  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean governments  and  especially  the 
Soviet  Union  have  attempted  to  in- 
timidate citizens  who  originally  came 
from  their  lands.  That  is  standard  pro- 
cedure. It  is  true  that  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  Syrians  have  attempt- 
ed that  kind  of  approach.  And  I  do  not 
mean  the  now  famous  Libyan  hit 
squad  in  that  category.  This  has  gone 
on  and  on. 

I  personally  think  that  if  there  is  a 
purpose  for  this  amendment,  it  ought 
to  be  applied  universally  and  not  be  a 
hidden  attempt  to  take  a  slap  at  one 
particular  target. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely for  the  reasons  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  offered  and  precisely 
because  of  the  problems  the  gentle- 
man just  described  that  we  broadened 
the  language  of  the  amendment  to 
make  it  universal  in  its  application,  be- 
cause during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings it  became  clear  that,  while  a  situ- 
ation resulting  from  the  efforts  of  one 
particular  country  to  harass  people  in 
the  United  States  had  given  rise  to  the 
need  for  such  legislation,  there  were 
other  governments  involved  in  it  as 
well. 

I  think  it  was  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde), 
who  originally  said  what  was  good  for 
the  goose  was  good  for  the  gander,  and 
I  fully  agree.  In  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  and  the  intent,  everyone 
should  know  that  this  is  universal  in 
its  application  and  any  government 
which  attempts  to  systematically 
harass  and  intimidate  people  in  the 
United  States— we  are  not  talking  now 
about  what  they  do  in  their  own  coun- 
try—is not  going  to  be  eligible  to  buy 
arms  from  our  Government. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  realize  that. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  purity  of  the 
intent  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  always  brings  to  an  amendment, 
I  just  wanted  to  help  clarify  the 
record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready announced  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness.   

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  demand  for  a  recorded 
vote. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMElfT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Page  8.  line  1.  strike  out  •$3,269,525,000" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ■•$3.544.525.0O0":  and  on  page 
24.  line  5.  strike  out  "$51,945,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$52,745,000  ". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  provides  fiscal  year 
1983  funding  for  the  Pakistan  pro- 
gram since  this  bill  is  a  2-year  authori- 
zation. 

My  amendment  adds  $800,000  for 
international  military  education  and 
training  and  (IMET).  a  $275  million  in- 
crease in  the  foreign  military  sales 
(FMS)  guarantee  ceiling.  These 
amounts  were  not  previously  added  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because,  as  I  have  stated  in 
my  opening  remarks,  at  the  time  we 
were  marking  up  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee had  not  as  yet  received  the  pro- 
posed package  for  Pakistan  from  the 
executive  branch. 

Now  that  we  have  adopted  the 
amendment  making  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Pakistan,  this  increase  in  amount  is 
necessary  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  receive  favorable  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
foreign  aid. 

But  as  one  who  participated  in  a 
small  way  in  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  during  the  late 
1960's  I  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the 
money  we  have  wasted  in  our  foreign 
aid  effort. 


For  some  reason  altogether  un- 
known to  me  we  persist  in  shoring  up 
dictatorships  both  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left— promoting  the  government 
sector  rather  than  fostering  private 
sector  growth— middle  class  and  entre- 
preneurial development. 

These  are  the  prerequisites  for  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  in 
these  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  our 
foreign  aid  policy  should  be  to  foster 
local  private  sector  growth  and  to  sta- 
bilize moderate  democratic  govern- 
ments rather  than  aiding  rightwing 
and  leftwing  dictatorships. 

Too  often  the  present  foreign  aid 
program  is  sloppily  administered  in 
that  our  taxpayers  and  the  citizens  of 
the  countries  being  aided  both  fail  to 
get  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 

And  too  often  the  program  contrib- 
utes to  the  corruption  of  the  govern- 
ments and  societies  being  aided.  Un- 
dermining and  weakening  them  rather 
than  strengthening  them. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asked  to  cut 
veterans  benefits,  community  service 
programs,  and  student  financial  aid 
among  others,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
ask  us  to  vote  more  money  to  prop  up 
foreign  dictatorships  and  corrupt  for- 
eign societies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

Title  II  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  II-ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOMS 

Sec.  201.  Section  531(b>(l)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
$2,065,300,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,538,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$2,538,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983'. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  532  and  533  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sec.  532.  Middle  East  Programs.— (a)(1) 
Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  not  less 
than  $785,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel  and  not  less  the 
$750,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  Egypt.  Amounts  made 
available  for  Israel  and  Egypt  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  amounts  made  avail- 
able to  those  countries  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  All  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
Israel  and  to  Egypt  under  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  a  grant  basis. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  funds  allocated 
for  Israel  under  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  may 
be  made  available  as  a  cash  transfer.  In  ex- 
ercising the  authority  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  the  level  of  cash 
transfers  made  to  Israel  does  not  cause  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  total  amount  of  non- 
military  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Israel. 


"(4)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  requested 
for  Israel  and  Egypt  under  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  $21,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  Israel  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $21,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  Egypt  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to 
replace  the  funds  which  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  those  countries  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  but  which  were  repro- 
grammed  in  order  to  provide  assistance  for 
Liberia  and  El  Salvador. 

"(5)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for  Egypt 
under  this  chapter  to  finance  activities  re- 
lating to  the  reclamation  of  desert  lands 
(known  as  'new  lands  development')  90  days 
after  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  submits  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
feasibility,  the  projected  costs,  and  the  cost- 
benefits  of  desert  reclamation  in  E^pt  and 
on  the  projected  role  and  magnitude  of 
United  States  economic  assistance  in  Egyp- 
tian desert  reclamation. 

"(6)  Of  the  amounts  provided  to  Egypt 
under  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  up  to 
$50,000,000  for  each  such  year  may  be  used 
under  title  XII  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this 
Act  in  building  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices in  Egypt  for  the  small  farmer  in  order 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  agricultural  fac- 
ulty in  provincial  universities,  improve  the 
agricultural  curriculum  offered  and  the 
equipment  available  in  provincial  universi- 
ties, and  establish  a  provincial  university  ex- 
tension service  with  an  outreach  program 
which  can  directly  reach  the  Egyptian  small 
farmer. 

"(bMl)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
$11,000,000  for  each  such  year  may  be  used 
for  special  requirements  in  the  Middle  East, 
including  regional  cooperative  projects  of  a 
scientific  and  technological  nature  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, other  regional  programs,  development 
programs  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza, 
population  programs,  project  development 
and  support,  and  programs  of  participant 
training. 

"(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
order  to  continue  to  build  the  structure  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
should  finance,  and  where  appropriate  par- 
ticipate in,  cooperative  projects  of  a  scientif- 
ic and  technological  nature  involving  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  other  Middle  Elast  countries 
wishing  to  participate.  These  cooperative 
projects  should  include  projects  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  health,  energy,  the  environ- 
ment, education,  water  resources,  and  the 
social  sciences.  Of  the  funds  available  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.. 
$4,000,000  for  each  such  year  may  be  used 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  for  scien- 
tific and  technological  projects  which  will 
promote  regional  cooperation  among  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  other  Middle  E^t  countries. 

"(3)  The  President  may  obligate  funds 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  only 
if,  in  accordance  with  the  established  renoti- 
fication  procedures  under  section  634A  of 
this  Act.  he  transmits  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  at  least  15  days 
prior  to  such  obligation.  This  report  shall 
set  forth— 
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"(A)  the  name  of  the  proposed  recipient 
of  such  funds. 

"(B>  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  made 
available  to  such  recipient,  and 

"(C)  the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are 
to  be  made  available. 

"(4)  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1981.  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1983.  the  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  use  of 
funds  under  this  chapter  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  special  requirements  in  the  Middle 
East. 

••(c)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  chapter  which 
have  been  obligated  for  Syria  shall  be  deob- 
ligated  except  for  funds  committed  or  ear- 
marked as  of  April  9.  1981.  for  (A)  signed 
contracts:  (B)  issued  invitations  tor  bids,  re- 
quests for  proposals  or  offers,  or  purchase 
orders:  (C)  projects  involving  the  'Fixed 
Amount  Reimbursement'  payment  proce- 
dure for  which  designs  had  been  approved 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: or  (D)  participant  training  which  had 
tieen  approved  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  which  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  or  at  a  universi- 
ty outside  Syria  which  receives  assistance 
under  section  214  of  this  Act.  Except  for 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2), 
all  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(2)  Funds  deobligated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  reimburse  a  United  States  company 
or  other  United  States  person  for  bid  and 
preparation  costs  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that— 

••(A)  those  costs  were  reasonably  incurred 
for  a  procurement  transaction  which  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  had 
expressed  its  intention  to  finance  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  the  funds  deobligated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

••(B)  the  bid  and  preparation  would  have 
resulted  in  the  award  of  a  contract  to  that 
company  or  person  if  the  funds  had  not 
been  deobligated  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ). 
to  the  extent  that  such  reimbursement  is  al- 
lowed under  guidelines  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Such  funds  may  also  be  used  for 
necessary  operating  expenses  in  carrying 
out  this  paragraph. 

••Sec.  533.  Eastern  Mediterranean  Pro- 
grams.—(a)  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  Turkey  under  this 
chapter  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  shall  be  provided  on  a  grant  basis. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
$15,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  Cyprus.  Of  that  amount. 
$5,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall  be  for 
scholarship  programs  to  bring  Cypriots  to 
the  United  States  for  education. 

•Sec.  534.  General  Provisions— (a) 
Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  may  not  be  used  to  finance  the 
construction  of.  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of.  or  the  supplying  of  fuel  for.  any 
nuclear  facility  in  a  foreign  country  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
use  of  funds  for  such  purpose  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  achievement  of  nonprolifera- 
lion  objectives  which  are  uniquely  signifi- 
cant and  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
United  States. 

■■(b)(1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out    this   chapter,    up   to   $100,000,000   for 


fiscal  year  1982  and  up  to  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  may  be  made  available 
for  emergency  use  under  this  chapter  when 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
urgently  require  economic  support  to  pro- 
mote economic  or  political  stability. 

'•(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  of  an  appropriations  Act  (includ- 
ing a  joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations) which  earmarks  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  a  specific 
country  or  purpose,  up  to  5  percent  of  each 
amount  so  earmarked  may  be  used  to  carry 
out  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Broomfield: 
Page  29.  line  12.  strike  out  '$2,538,000,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.588,000.000". 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment,  which  I  offer  at  the 
adminstration's  request,  would  add  $50 
million  of  economic  support  funds 
(ESF)  to  the  bill  for  the  Sudan.  This 
would  make  a  total  of  $100  million  in 
E3SF  available  for  the  Sudan  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

As  most  of  the  Members  know. 
Sudan  is  a  moderate  country  which  is 
a  good  friend  of  the  United  States  and 
which  supports  our  vital  strategic  ob- 
jectives in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
In  particular,  the  Sudan  has  support- 
ed Egypt's  participation  in  the  Camp 
David  peace  process. 

Since  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  Sadat,  the  Sudan  has  been 
subjected  to  air  attacks  from  Libya.  In 
addition,  three  unfriendly  neighboring 
countries.  Libya.  Ethiopia,  and  South 
Yemen,  have  entered  into  a  tripartite 
pact  which  can  only  be  seen  as  direct- 
ed at  intimidating  the  Sudan. 

Moreover,  in  response  to  serious 
structural  economic  problems  facing 
the  Sudan.  President  Nimeiri  has.  in 
cooperation  with  the  IMP.  adopted  a 
program  of  tough  economic  reforms. 
While  essential  for  long-term  stability, 
such  reform  efforts  are  certain  to  put 
strains  on  the  Sudan's  internal  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  in  the 
short  run.  Increased  ESF  for  the 
Sudan  will  help  to  finance  badly 
needed  commodity  imports  and  will 
encourage  other  donors  to  contribute 
funds  to  permit  the  Sudan's  IMF- 
based  economic  reform  program  to 
become  fully  operational. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  essential 
that  we  demonstrate  to  the  Sudan  and 
our  other  friends  and  opponents  in  the 
region  that  we  are  committed  to  sup- 
port our  friends  during  these  times  of 
uncertainty  and  tension  in  the  area.  It 
is  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  situation  to  U.S.  national  interests 
which  led  the  President  to  send  a 
budget  amendment  to  the  Congress 
last  month  requesting  this  additional 
ESF  for  the  Sudan.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  side  we  are 
very  pleased  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  economic  situation  in  Sudan,  the 
acute  problems,  and  the  financial 
crisis  which  could  affect  its  political 
stability  require  that  we  do  give  addi- 
tional aid  to  Sudan. 

We  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemaui  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 

MARSINO). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  with  President  Nimeiri 
of  Sudan  when  he  was  here,  as  others 
of  us  did.  I  was  very  impressed  by  the 
strong  and  open  support  that  he  gives 
to  the  Camp  David  peace  process,  his 
courage  in  standing  up  to  Arab  nations 
who  are  opposed  to  that  process,  his 
personal  courage  in  knowing  that  he 
has  been  threatened  personally  by 
President  Qadhafi  of  Libya,  his  very 
vulnerable  position  there,  and  his 
need. 

The  fact  is  that  Sudan  is  very  strate- 
gically located  with  regard  to  Egypt; 
for  example,  interference  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  Nile  River  would 
severely  damage  the  economy  and 
well-being  of  Egypt. 

I  think  the  amendment  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfielo). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  OAKAR 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar:  Page 
34.  immediately  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut>section: 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  $7,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less  than 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  should  be 
available  only  for  Lebanon  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation programs  of  international  and 
private  voluntary  agencies  and  other  not- 
for-profit  United  States  organizations  oper- 
ating in  Lebanon. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 


ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  address- 
es one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  and  one  of  the  tragic  situ- 
ations in  the  world.  Not  so  long  ago. 
the  tiny  country  of  Lebanon  was  a 
showcase  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  interreligious  harmony.  Lebanon 
was  an  example  for  other  countries  in 
the  region,  serving  as  an  anchor  of  sta- 
bility. Unhappily,  the  tensions  and 
hatreds  that  infest  the  Middle  East 
have  spilled  over  the  borders  into  Leb- 
anon, engulfing  the  country  in  sectari- 
an violence,  wanton  terrorism,  and  in- 
discriminant  destruction.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
events  of  the  last  year  that  have  re- 
sulted in  untold  property  damage  and 
in  the  deaths  of  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people— most  of  them  civil- 
ians. 

The  United  States  has  a  longstand- 
ing friendly  relationship  with  Leba- 
non. We  share  the  values  of  the  Leba- 
nese people  who  have  practiced  reli- 
gious tolerance  for  centuries,  accept- 
ing people  of  different  faiths  and  na- 
tional backgrounds.  Lebanese  democ- 
racy was  able  to  accommodate  the  di- 
vergent views  of  the  different  commu- 
nities that  exist  there.  Many  Ameri- 
cans also  have  close  personal  ties  with 
the  citizens  of  Lebanon.  Clearly,  the 
situation  there  now  requires  a  positive 
gesture  from  our  country.  Morally  and 
strategically,  we  are  obliged  to  find  a 
positive  and  constructive  response  to 
the  tragic  situation  in  Lebanon.  Our 
approach  must  be  one  that  addresses 
the  immediate  need  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  and  rebuild  the  economy,  as 
well  as  one  that  encourages  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  political  problems 
that  exist  there.  Section  714  of  the  bill 
we  are  considering  has  an  admirable 
statement  expressing  the  support  of 
Congress  for  a  resolution  of  the  politi- 
cal problems  in  Lebanon  that  would 
respect  the  different  communities 
there  and  restore  peace  and  security 
to  that  country.  The  peace  mission  of 
our  distinguished  envoy,  Philip  Habib, 
is  another  positive  effort  from  our 
country  to  achieve  the  same  goals. 

My  amendment  would  add  substance 
to  the  sentiments  regarding  peace  in 
Lebanon.  It  proposes  that  $7  million 
be  appropriated  for  Lebanon  only  for 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  programs 
of  international  and  private  voluntary 
organizations.  At  present,  some  very 
worthwhile  projects  are  being  con- 
ducted in  Lebanon.  Our  country  has 
helped  to  support  some  of  these 
projects  and  they  merit  our  continued 
support.  Allow  me  to  cite  a  few  of  the 
projects. 


Housing  is  a  major  problem  in  Leba- 
non. Bombing  and  artillery  fire  have 
done  enormous  damage.  Recognizing 
this  pressing  need,  the  YMCA  has 
been  conducting  a  vocational  training 
program  to  increase  the  supply  of 
workers  with  building  trade  skills.  A 
modest  expenditure  of  funds  can  bring 
dramatic  results  in  human  skills.  The 
project,  however,  needs  continued 
funding. 

The  fighting  in  Lebanon  has  result- 
ed in  great  injury  and  many  deaths. 
The  hospital  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity in  Beirut  has  provided  medical 
care  to  the  victims  of  the  warfare  that 
continues  to  plague  Lebanon.  As  we 
know  from  our  own  country,  though, 
medical  care— essential  as  it  is— is  ex- 
pensive. The  AUB  has  these  and  other 
expenses  that  need  to  be  covered. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  violence  in 
Lebanon  are  the  children  and  elderly 
whose  parents  or  children  were  killed 
by  the  bombing,  shelling,  and  shoot- 
ing. The  Catholic  Relief  Services  has 
been  working  to  establish  orphanages, 
old-age  homes,  and  social  welfare  insti- 
tutions to  shelter  those  who  are  too 
young,  too  old.  or  too  crippled  to  care 
for  themselves.  The  Save  the  Children 
Federation  has  been  working  in  the 
villages  and  towns  to  establish  rural 
credit  cooperatives  and  an  advice 
agency  for  agricultural  assistance  to 
rebuild  the  food-growing  capacity  of 
Lebanon,  which  has  had  to  import  a 
great  proportion  of  its  foodstuffs. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  needed  in  Leba- 
non and  which  our  country  has  helped 
to  finance  in  the  past.  Certainly.  $7 
million  is  a  modest  amount  when  com- 
pared to  the  enormous  needs  of  the 
country.  The  contributions  of  the 
United  States,  however,  help  to  pro- 
vide for  some  of  those  needs.  Here  is  a 
case  where  a  little  can  go  a  long  way. 
What  is  perhaps  more  important,  this 
aid  makes  a  political  statement  on 
behalf  of  all  our  citizens. 

By  aiding  Lebanon,  we  voice  our  sup- 
port for  her  citizens  and  show  our 
commitment  to  a  humanitarian  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  problems  of 
their  country.  Outsiders  have  found  it 
convenient  and  expedient  to  use  Leba- 
nese territory  to  resolve  their  conflicts 
and  hatreds.  The  people  of  Lebanon 
have  suffered  terribly  as  a  result.  By 
accepting  language  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  specifically  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  our  country 
should  assist  the  Lebanese  in  their 
time  of  greatest  need,  we  are  making  a 
strong  political  statement  that  places 
us  on  the  side  of  those  who  seek  a 
nonviolent,  humanitarian  resolution 
to  the  problems  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Lebanese 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  know  of  our 
clear  support  for  Lebanon  and  our  de- 
termination to  work  for  peace  in  that 
troubled  country.  The  first  step 
toward  such  a  resolution  of  Lebanon's 


problems  is  assisting  those  who  are  af- 
flicted and  working  to  rebuild  her 
economy.  Acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  a  modest  but  positive 
and  measured  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  peaceful  solution  we  all  seek  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  is  the  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  up  to  $7  mil- 
lion for  Lebanon  to  aid  in  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  that 
country? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
member. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  We  also  on  this 
side  feel  it  is  an  improvement  to  the 
bill  and  we  are  very  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio,  on  this  initiative. 
Lebanon  has  been  a  badly  neglected 
nation.  It  has  been  literally  blown 
apart  at  times  by  forces  of  both  Arab 
and  Israeli  origin  over  which  it  has  no 
control. 

I  appreciate  the  initiative  the  gentle- 
woman has  taken  because  it  shows  an 
interest  within  this  body  and  symbol- 
izes a  broader  interest  throughout  the 
United  States  to  help  the  people  of 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  and  share  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  and  commend  her  for  her  leader- 
ship on  this.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  our  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  for  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Having  visited  that  part  of  the  world 
and  met  leaders  involved  in  the  trage- 
dy of  Lebanon,  I  am  deeply  aware  of 
the  pain  and  human  suffering  in- 
volved. Lebanon  has  been  almost  dis- 
membered by  the  tragic  scene  of 
events  that  have  taken  place  over  the 
last  couple  years,  by  Soviet-sponsored 
PLO  and  Syrian  troops.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  this  body  identify 
itself  with  the  tragedy  of  Lebanon  and 
express  our  solidarity  with  those 
people  who  have  had  such  an  unfor- 
tunate turn  of  events  take  place,  over 
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which,  as  the  previous  speaker  said, 
they  have  very  little  control. 

It  is  a  tragedy  today  to  see  that  won- 
derful country  of  Lebanon,  so  friendly 
to  this  country,  who  ultimately  would 
have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Camp 
David  accords,  now  torn  by  the  type  of 
civil  strife  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  what  I  consider  to  be  client 
states  of  the  Soviet  Union:  Syria  and 
the  PLO.  So  I  strongly  support  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  and  appre- 
ciate her  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.   ZABLOCKI.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Page  29.  line  23.  strike  out:  ••$2.538.000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ja.VSB.OOO.OOO". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  as  I  explained  earlier, 
simply  adds  $200  million  to  the  ESF 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  provide 
for  the  President's  announced  levels 
for  Pakistan,  levels  that  we  did  not 
have  when  we  were  marking  up  the 
bill. 

Therefore,  because  the  executive 
branch  has  requested  this  amount  and 
the  entire  program  for  Pakistan  is  now 
specified,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  add 
this  amount  and  hope  that  the 
amount  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Member. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  also  on  this  side  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

Title  III  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  III-DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AND 
NUTRITION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■$713,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$741,279,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $814,222,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983.  of  which  up  to  $1,000,000 
for  each  such  year  shall  be  available  only  to 
carry  out  section  316  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  President  may  continue  to 


participate  in  and  may  provide,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
up  to  $180,000,000  to  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Effec- 
tive October  1.  1981.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  $180,000,000. 
except  that  not  more  than  $45,000,000  may 
be  appropriated  under  this  subsection  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. ". 

POPULATION  AND  HEALTH 

Sec.  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
104(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes— 

"(1)  $273,370,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $297,699,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  and 

"(2)  $133,405,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $145,278,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.". 
education  and  human  resources 
development 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$101,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$109,574,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $119,326,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
the  President  shall  use  not  less  than 
$5,700,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  section  to  finance  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  or  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  for  South  Afri- 
can students  who  are  disadvantaged  by 
virtue  of  legal  restrictions  on  their  ability  to 
get  an  adequate  undergraduate  or  profes- 
sional education,  except  that  up  to 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  this  Act  for  southern  African  re- 
gional programs  may  be  used  to  finance 
such  scholarships  in  lieu  of  an  equal 
amount  under  this  section.". 

energy  development  and  production 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  caption  by  striking  out 

"ENERGY,  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 
AND    SELECTED   DEVELOPMENT   ACTIVITIES"    and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "energy  develop- 
ment AND  production"; 

(2)  in  sul>section  (b)(1)(B)  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1981 "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1982  and  up  to 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $39,446,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $42,957,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

(b)  Such  section  106  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(d)  The  President" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  107.  Pri- 
vate Voluntary  Organizations  and  Select- 
ed Development  Activities.— (a)  The  Presi- 
dent": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  105"  in  the  text 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "105.  and  106";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

(c)(1)  Existing  section  107  of  such  Act  is 
redesignated  as  section  108. 

(2)  Section  110  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "106"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "107'. 

PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
SELECTED  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
107(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  so  redesignated  by  section  304(b)(1)  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  immediate- 
ly before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
"and  programs  of  disaster  preparedness,  in- 
cluding the  prediction  of  and  contingency 
planning  for  natural  disasters  abroad". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1981. 

(b)  Section  107(b)(1)  of  such  Act.  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  304(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■$140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981 "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •$178,794,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $194,707,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Sec.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
116(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983". 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Sec.  307.  Section  118  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  118.  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.—(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  If 
current  trends  in  the  degradation  of  natural 
resources  in  developing  countries  continue, 
they  will  severely  undermine  the  best  ef- 
forts to  meet  basic  human  needs,  to  achieve 
sustained  economic  growth,  and  to  prevent 
international  tension  and  conflict.  The  Con- 
gress also  finds  that  the  world  faces  enor- 
mous, urgent,  and  complex  problems,  with 
respect  to  natural  resources,  which  require 
new  forms  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  developing  nations  to  pre- 
vent such  problems  from  becoming  unman- 
ageable. It  Is,  therefore.  In  the  economic 
and  security  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  leadership  Iwth  in  thoroughly  re- 
assessing policies  relating  to  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment,  and  In  cooper- 
ating extensively  with  developing  countries 
In  order  to  achieve  environmentally  sound 
development. 

"(b)  In  order  to  address  the  serious  prob- 
lems described  In  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
under  this  part  for  developing  and  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  developing  countries 
to  protect  and  manage  their  environment 
and  natural  resources.  Special  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  maintain  and  where  possible  to 
restore  the  land,  vegetation,  wildlife,  and 
other  resources  upon  which  depend  econom- 
ic growth  and  human  well-being,  especially 
of  the  poor. 

"(c)(1)  The  President.  In  Implementing 
programs  and  projects  under  this  chapter, 
shall  take  fully  into  account  the  impact  of 
such  programs  and  projects  upon  the  envi- 
ronment and  natural  resources  of  develop- 
ing countries.  Subject  to  such  procedures  as 
the  President  considers  appropriate,  the 
President  shall  require  all  agencies  and  offi- 
cials responsible  for  programs  or  projects 
under  this  chapter— 

•■(A)  to  prepare  and  take  fully  Into  ac- 
count an  environmental  impact  statement 


for  any  program  or  project  under  this  chap- 
ter significantly  affecting  the  environment 
of  the  global  commons  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  country,  the  environment  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  aspects  of  the  envi- 
ronment which  the  President  may  specify: 
and 

■'(B)  to  prepare  and  take  fully  Into  ac- 
count an  environmental  assessment  of  any 
proposed  program  or  project  under  this 
chapter  significantly  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  any  foreign  country. 
Such  agencies  and  officials  should,  where 
appropriate,  use  local  technical  resources  in 
preparing  environmental  impact  statements 
and  environmental  assessments  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  President  may  establish  excep- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  emergency  conditions  and  for  cases 
in  which  compliance  with  those  require- 
ments would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 
■(d)(1)  In  enacting  section  103(b)(3>  of 
this  Act  the  Congress  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  forests  and  tree  cover  to  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  Congress  Is  particular- 
ly concerned  about  the  continuing  and  ac- 
celerating alteration,  destruction,  and  loss 
of  tropical  forests  In  developing  countries. 
Tropical  forests  constitute  a  major  world  re- 
source. Their  destruction  and  loss  pose  a  se- 
rious threat  to  development  and  the  envi- 
ronment In  developing  countries.  Tropical 
forest  destruction  and  loss  result  in  short- 
ages of  wood,  especially  wood  for  fuel;  sil- 
tatlon  of  lakes,  reservoirs  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems; floods;  destruction  of  Indigenous  peo- 
ples; extinction  of  plant  and  animal  species: 
reduced  capacity  for  food  production:  and 
loss  of  genetic  resources;  and  can  result  In 
desertification  and  In  destabllization  of  the 
earths  climate.  Properly  managed  tropical 
forests  provide  a  sustained  source  of  fiber 
and  other  commodities  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  countries. 

"(2)  The  concerns  expressed  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Tropical 
Forests  shall  be  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent— 

"(A)  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  policies  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing countries,  including  those  relating  to  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  assistance  and  those 
relating  private  sector  activities,  and 

■'(B)  in  seeking  opportunities  to  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  development  and  In- 
vestment activities  which  affect  forests  In 
developing  countries. 

•'(3)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  Instruct  the  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations  to  urge— 

"(A)  that  higher  priority  be  given  in  the 
programs  of  these  organizations  to  the  prob- 
lems of  tropical  forest  alteration  and  loss, 
and 

■■(B)  that  there  be  improved  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  these  organizations 
with  respect  to  tropical  forest  activities.". 

SAHEL  development  PROGRAM- 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  121(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  in  the 
third  sentence  by  striking  out  '$88,442,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981 '"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■$86,558,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $117,068,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983". 

(b)  Section  121  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(d>  Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion (Including  foreign  currencies  acquired 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section)  may  hot  be  made  available  to  any 
foreign  government  for  disbursement  unless 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  determines  that  the 
foreign  government  will  maintain  a  system 
of  accounts  with  respect  to  those  funds 
which  will  provide  adequate  identification 
of  and  control  over  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  those  funds.'". 

HOUSING  GUARANTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$1,555,000,000  •  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '"$1,718,000,000";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1982""  and  inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  "September  30.  1984". 

(b)  Section  223(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"All  of  the  foregoing  fees  referred  to  in  this 
section  together  with  earnings  thereon  and 
other  Income  arising  from  guaranty  oper- 
ations under  this  title  shall  t>e  held  In  a  re- 
volving fund  account  maintained  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  All  funds  In 
such  account  may  be  Invested  In  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  Any  interest  or  other 
receipts  derived  from  such  investments  shall 
be  credited  to  such  account  and  may  be  used 
for  the  punioses  cited  In  this  section."". 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  and  to 
use  any  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance (on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  determine)  to  the  Inter- 
national Food  Policy  Research  Institute."". 

(b)  Section  302(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$233,350,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""$255,650,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$278,403,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  of 
which  amount  for  each  such  year  not  less 
than  $45,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Chlldrens  Fund,  not 
less  than  $8,200,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram, not  less  than  $500,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research,  and  not  less 
than  $400,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa"'. 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "reibcbursable  de- 
velopment PROGRAMS"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  trade  and  development  program". 

(b)  Such  section  661  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)""  Immediately  before 
"The  President"; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  •■to 
use  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal    year    1982   and    $10,890,000    for   the 


fiscal  year  1983.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

AFRICAN  development  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  312.  Section  510  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1981":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $2,178,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  Im- 
mediately after  "$2.0(K),000"". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MINISH 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Minish:  Page 
47.  Inunedlately  after  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

prohibition  on  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
INDONESIA 

Sec.  313.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  title  may  not  be  used  to  provide 
assistance  to  Indonesia. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
important  amendment  to  title  III  of 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
bill  which  is  before  us.  My  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  development 
funds  to  Indonesia. 

Although  I  fully  understauid  and  ap- 
preciate the  role  of  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance in  international  development,  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  sanction 
U.S.  aid  going  to  a  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries.  These 
countries,  as  we  are  all  aware,  have 
become  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer. 

H.R.  3566  contains  an  expected  au- 
thorization of  $67.3  million  dollars  in 
development  assistance  to  a  coimtry, 
who,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Jime  9.  1981,  has  a  budget 
surplus  equivalent  to  7.3  million  dol- 
lars. Now  the  United  States  projected 
deficit  for  next  year  will  be  $109  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
our  continued  assistance  to  this  coun- 
try when  they  have  a  budget  surplus. 

Indonesia's  oil  profits  have  increased 
by  25  percent  over  the  last  year.  In 
1970,  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  oil  was 
$1.67  while  today  it  is  $35  per  barrel. 
Last  year  alone,  they  experienced  a  19 
percent  rise  in  oil  export  prices.  The 
United  States  sends  almost  $4  billion 
per  year  to  Indonesia  in  oil  revenue. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  send  them  addi- 
tional money  in  development  assist- 
ance? In  past  years,  when  I  have  of- 
fered a  similar  amendment,  one  com- 
ment which  many  Members  made  to 
me  afterward  was  that  they  did  not  re- 
alize how  much  oil  revenue  Indonesia 
had  received.  I  now  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  correct  their  error  in  the  past, 
and  vote  with  me  on  this  amendinent 
today. 

Since  1946,  approximately  $7  billion 
in  foreign  aid  had  been  appropriated 
to  members  of  OPEC.  Indonesia  has 
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received  the.  most  aid  of  any  OPEC 
member,  approximately  $3  billion. 

How  have  they  repaid  this  generous- 
ity?  The  price  fixing  of  OPEC  has 
been  the  greatest  single  cause  of  infla- 
tion and  the  subsequent  erosion  of 
buying  power  of  our  U.S.  dollar.  The 
effects  of  the  dollar's  decline  on  our 
own  people  is  what  concerns  me. 

One  final  point  before  I  close,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  my  amendment 
would  only  effect  development  assist- 
ance, money  which  I  believe  Indonesia 
has  herself  from  oil  revenue,  and 
would  not  effect  military  assistance, 
economic  support,  or  any  of  the  im- 
portant international  organizations 
such  as  the  United  Nations  or  Public 
Law  480,  the  Food  for  Peace  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Indone- 
sia has  profited  enough  from  their  ex- 
orbitant prices  they  demand  for  their 
oil.  I  see  no  need  to  further  insult  the 
American  people  by  authorizing  addi- 
tional funds  for  a  member  of  this 
cartel.  I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  thank  the  Chair  for  recogniz- 
ing me. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
interests  of  the  American  taxpayers.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  share  his  con- 
cerns over  the  incongruity  involved  in 
providing  foreign  aid  to  a  country  like 
Indonesia  which  is  a  member  of  OPEC 
and  which  does  have  substantial  oil 
revenues. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In- 
donesia is  a  country  of  extraordinary 
strategic,  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic importance. 

It  sits  astride  the  sealanes  through 
which  the  oil  passes  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Japan  and  South  Korea. 

It  is  a  country  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  150  million  people  and  which 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us  in 
mobilizing  opposition,  both  at  the 
United  Nations  and  within  the  nona- 
lined  movement,  against  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  the  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Cambodia. 

It  is  also  a  country  which,  in  spite  of 
its  oil  wealth,  has  a  per  capita  income 
of  only  $360  a  year. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  a  desperately  poor  coun- 
try. 

They  have  today  a  population  of  150 
million  people  and  a  very  high  rate  of 
growth  in  their  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  figures  available  to 
our  committee  indicate  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  real  progress  in  the  popula- 
tion planning  program  which  we  are 
heavily  subsidizing  in  Indonesia,  by 
the  year  2000  instead  of  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  150  million,  which  they 
have  today,  they  will  have  a  popula- 


tion of  220  million,  and  by  the  year 
2050,  they  could  have  a  population  of 
600  million. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  unless  we 
can  get  a  handle  on  the  problem  of 
population  growth  in  Indonesia,  it  will 
have  catastrophic  consequences,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  that  region,  but 
for  the  people  of  our  own  country  as 
well. 
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The  development  assistance  budget 
which  this  amendment  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  provides  significant 
resources  for  a  population  planning 
prograun  in  Indonesia. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  1980.  Indonesia  received  $87  million 
in  development  assistance  from  us.  In 
today's  bill,  we  are  authorizing  only 
$67  million  in  development  assistance, 
which  is  a  cut  of  about  40  percent.  So 
even  if  this  amendment  is  rejected,  we 
will  still  be  witnessing  a  very  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  level  of  our  de- 
velopment assistance  program  in  Indo- 
nesia. 

I  would  simply  say  that  if  we  were  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  we  would  be 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
It  is  well  intentioned.  But  this  is  not 
the  time  for  us  to  alienate  Indonesia. 
They  have  cooperated  with  us  in  the 
effort  to  mobilize  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
They  are  among  a  handful  of  influen- 
tial countries  in  the  nonalined  move- 
ment who  tend  to  share  our  perspec- 
tive on  the  global  conflict  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  country  within  the  in- 
creasingly important  ASEAN  bloc. 

I  think  if  we  were  to  overnight  ter- 
minate our  development  assistance 
program  in  Indonesia,  a  nation  which, 
in  spite  of  its  oil  resoureces.  remains 
desperately  poor,  we  would  significant- 
ly complicate  our  political  and  diplo- 
matic relationship  with  that  country 
and  severely  set  back  American  inter- 
ests in  Southeast  Asia  at  a  time  when 
we  face  a  growing  challenge  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Far  East,  given 
the  enormous  buildup  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  naval  strength  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Indonesia  is  one  country  we  need 
with  us.  not  against  us.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  a  slap  in 
their  face. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  concern  over 
their  participation  in  OPEC,  but  let 
me  remind  the  gentleman  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Indonesia  is  an  Islamic 
country,  it  did  not  join  in  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  against  the  United  States  8 
years  ago.  Let  us  not  alienate  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  the 
gentleman  is  also  persistent,  word  for 
word,  as  his  remarks  are  the  same 
today  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  The 
gentleman  said  it  is  a  poor  country. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  1981. 
says  they  have  a  surplus.  Something 
we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  reluctantly 
join  my  friend  from  New  York  in  sup- 
porting his  position  in  resisting  this 
well  intentioned  but.  in  effect,  mis- 
chievous amendment  which  singles 
out  Indonesia  for  unfavorable  treat- 
ment. 

I  might  suggest  that  Mexico  sells  oil 
at  the  same  price  Indonesia  does.  It  is 
a  very  important  country  to  us.  I 
might  mention  that  Great  Britain, 
which  has  North  Sea  oil,  sells  oil  at 
the  same  price  that  Indonesia  does.  In- 
donesia is  one  of  the  most  important 
countries  in  its  strategic  location.  It  is 
a  friend  of  ours.  It  is  pro-West.  It  is 
pro- American. 

The  embargo  in  1973.  which  could 
have  brought  this  country  to  its  knees, 
did  not  find  Indonesia  among  those 
countries  participating. 

Yes;  they  have  oil.  Yes;  they  are  sell- 
ing it  at  the  best  price  available.  That 
is  not  the  dumbest  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  do.  given  their  situation. 

But  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  sin- 
gled out  unless  we  are  going  to  single 
out  Mexico,  which  I  would  suggest 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  far  as  I  know,  we  do 
not  give  any  aid  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  sure  we  do  through 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  I  am  unable  to  cite  chapter  and 
verse  now,  but  we  have  a  growing,  im- 
portant relationship  with  the  country 
of  Mexico.  Their  future  and  our 
future  are  intimately  related.  To 
single  out  a  country,  Indonesia,  strate- 
gically located  in  faraway  Asia,  for 
treatment  because  they  are  selling 
their  oil  at  the  best  price  available— by 
the  way.  they  do  sell  to  Japan.  Japan 
would  take  all  the  oil  they  have,  but 
they  are  pleased  to  sell  us  oil  too.  We 
need  them  as  a  customer,  we  need 
them  as  a  friend.  We  ought  not  single 
them  out  for  treatment  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  lose,  and 
that  my  friend  will  come  up  with  an- 
other amendment  some  time  which  I 
can  wholeheartedly  support. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
his  statement  and  commend  him  for 
it.  and  make  a  couple  of  other  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hyde  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  One  point  is 
that  Indonesia  did  not  join  in  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  a  number  of  years  ago.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  another 
member  of  OPEC,  and  one  who  sells 
its  oil  at  the  OPEC  price,  is  Ecuador. 
There  is  money  in  this  bill  for  Ecua- 
dor. We  are  not  singling  them  out.  nor 
should  we. 

As  I  understand  it,  Indonesia  could 
sell  all  of  its  oil  and  all  of  its  natural 
gas  to  Japan  and  other  countries. 
They  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  us  in  which  we  are  avidly  seeking 
to  buy  some  of  those  products. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
pass  the  amendment,  as  well  inten- 
tioned as  it  is.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  just  keep  one 
thing  in  mind.  We  are  making  almost 
a  50-percent  cut  in  the  amount  of 
money  for  Indonesia  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram as  against  what  we  have  been 
giving  them  in  the  past,  in  the  last 
year;  a  50-percent  cut. 

This  country  is  so  important  to  us, 
not  only  now,  but  in  the  future,  and  it 
is  a  key  to  the  ASEAN  group.  It  is  a 
close  friend  of  ours.  I  think  to  single 
this  nation  our  for  this  type  of  an 
amendment  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
and  would  be  counter  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I  understand  the  motives  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  can  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  feelings  that  the  gentleman 
carries  for  this  amendment.  But  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairtnan  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  55,  noes 
355.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Barnard 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blaegi 

Bonker 

Brown  (CO) 

Carney 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Dwyer 

E^arly 

Perraro 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 
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Flippo 

Florio 

Gaydos 

Guarini 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hertel 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeler 

Levitas 

Lujan 

McDonald 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mottl 

Murphy 

NOES-355 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 
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Emery 

English 
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Pary 
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Fazio 

Penwlck 

Fiedler 
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Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 
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Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 
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Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 
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Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 


Murtha 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Rahall 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Russo 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Shumway 

Solomon 

Stark 

Whitley 

Wyden 

Zeferetti 
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Hawkins 
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Hightower 
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Holt 
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Horton 

Hoyer 
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Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 


McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Mineta 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

M(xire 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper , 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 


Richmond 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

SI  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Williams  (MX) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Woriley 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bedell 

Bethune 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brooks 


Crockett  Howard 

Dymally  Lundine 

Pish  McCloskey 

Fithian  Miller  (CA) 

Garcia  Montgomery 

Ginn  Oakar 

Goldwat«r  Rose 
Burton.  John       Hall  (OH) 


n  1430 

Messrs.  FOLEY.  BROWN  of  Ohio, 
MOLLOHAN,  SEIBERLING.  and 
ROUSSELOT  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  WHITLEY.  ANNUNZIO. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Messrs.  RALPH 
M.  HALL.  KASTENMEIER,  and 
RODINO  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1445 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  foreign  aid  bill  for  a  lot  of 
reasons.  I  have  extreme  difficulty  in 
supporting  a  measure  that  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  more 
than  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
more  than  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983 
for  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  abroad  at  a  time  when  we 
are  cutting  billions  from  any  number 
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of  Federal  programs  for  our  own  citi- 
zens. 

For  example,  I  have  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  administration 
proposals  that  would  reduce  certain 
veterans  health  care  programs  at  a 
time  when  we  are  providing  additional 
benefits  for  education  and  health  pro- 
grams for  foreign  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, on  page  37  of  the  committee 
report,  under  section  202,  title  II  of 
the  bill,  $15  million  is  earmarked  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  Cypress. 
Of  that  amount,  $5  million  is  ear- 
marked each  year  for  scholarships  to 
bring  Cypriots  to  U.S.  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

On  page  44  of  the  committee  report, 
it  explains  that  section  303  of  title  II 
of  the  bill.  would  authorize 
$109,574,000  for  education  and  human 
resources  and  programs  abroad  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $119,326,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  Section  303(b)  would 
earmark  $5,700,000  of  these  funds  to 
finance  undergraduate  and  profession- 
al education  in  the  United  States  for 
South  African  students  who  are  ille- 
gally restricted  from  obtaining  an  edu- 
cation on  those  levels  in  their  own 
country. 

Hundreds  of  beds  are  currently 
closed  in  our  VA  hospitals  because  of 
lack  of  nurses  and  I  should  like  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
having  extreme  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  approve  a  modest  $4  million  nurse 
scholarship  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  help  staff  our  veterans  hospi- 
tals. How  can  we,  in  good  conscience, 
be  earmarking  more  than  $10  million 
to  provide  education  to  foreign  stu- 
dents? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  a  ques- 
tion regarding  this  matter.  Did  the  ad- 
ministration recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  these  two  scholarship  pro- 
grams or  is  this  a  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, no,  the  executive  branch  did  not 
request  these  programs,  but  they  were 
approved  in  subcommittee.  Let  me 
point  out  the  intent  of  these  educa- 
tional programs. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
Communist  countries,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cyprus,  are  providing  educational  pro- 
grams which  teach  Marxism  within 
other  countries.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
wise  expenditure  for  us  to  expose  stu- 
dents to  democracy.  We  have  these 
students  who  cannot  get  a  higher  edu- 
cation in  their  own  countries— for  ex- 
ample, in  many  of  the  African  coun- 
tries—and they  can  come  to  our  insti- 


tutions and  learn  our  way  of  life,  our 
system  of  government. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree 
that  if  we  can  develop  a  cadre  of  sup- 
porters for  the  United  States  and  if  we 
are  trying  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  people,  we  will  not  wind  up  fighting 
them. 

I  am  certainly  supportive  of  an  ade- 
quate educational  program  for  our 
own  veterans,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
an  amount  that  we  need  to  apologize 
for  because  I  think  in  the  long  run  it 
will  be  in  our  own  country's  interest. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  our  very  distinguished 
committee  chairman  and  simply  add 
that  at  least  insofar  as  the  scholarship 
program  for  minority  students  from 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  we  have 
not  put  any  new  money  in  this  bill.  All 
we  did  was  to  say  that  of  the  $109  mil- 
lion that  will  be  available  for  educa- 
tional programs  worldwide  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  the  $119  million  that 
will  be  available  for  educational  pro- 
grams worldwide  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
up  to  $5.7  million  should  be  made 
available  for  a  scholarship  program 
for  students  from  South  Africa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mottl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  that  while  I  share 
his  concerns  over  the  cutbacks  for  vet- 
erans' programs  and  other  programs, 
we  are  not  through  the  adoption  of 
this  language  in  the  bill  providing  for 
any  increase  in  the  level  of  our  foreign 
aid  overseas.  We  are  simply  redistrib- 
uting the  resources  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  what  we  in  our 
judgment  believe  would  be  a  more  con- 
structive purpose. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
oppose  this  bill.  In  fiscal  year  1982  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  re- 
search program  is  probably  going  to  be 
cut  more  than  $20  million  from  the 
level  contained  in  the  conference 
agreement  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
HUD-independent  agencies  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House.  The  vet- 
erans hospital  construction  program 
will  probably  be  cut  some  $63  million. 
The  veterans  State  home  program  will 
probably  be  cut  more  than  $2.6  mil- 
lion. More  than  $26  million  will  prob- 
ably be  cut  from  the  general  operating 


expense  account  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. More  than  $7  million  will 
be  cut  from  medical  administration.  In 
summary,  we  are  probably  looking  at  a 
reduction  of  more  than  $120  million  in 
these  programs  alone  from  that  which 
the  House  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  be  cut- 
ting veterans  health  programs  while 
authorizing  billions  in  the  same  legis- 
lative year  for  foreign  aid.  If  we  can 
not  afford  full  funding  for  our  own 
veterans.  I  wonder  why  anyone  thinks 
we  can  afford  these  kinds  of  expendi- 
tures for  citizens  of  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

For  many  reasons,  I  shall  oppose 
this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  orTERED  BY  MR.  HARKIN 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harkin:  Page 
47.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

IMPROVING  INFANT  FEEDING  PRACTICES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  strongly  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to 
improve  infant  feeding  practices,  in  particu- 
lar, through  the  promotion  of  breastfeed- 
ing. As  a  demonstration  of  that  support,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  spend  up  to 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  103  and  104(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  in  order  to  assist 
developing  countries  establish  or  improve 
programs  to  encourage  improved  infant 
feeding  practices. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Presentation  Documentation 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  include  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  including— 

(Da  description  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
promote  breastfeeding  and  to  improve  sup- 
plemental infant  feeding  practices  in  devel- 
oping countries  through  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  section  and  through  its  regular 
programs  in  the  fields  of  health,  nutrition, 
and  population  activities:  and 

(2)  a  sununary  of  reports  by  meml)er  coun- 
tries of  the  World  Health  Organization  on 
their  actions  to  Implement  the  Internation- 
al Code  of  Marketing  of  Breastmilk  Substi- 
tutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  authorizes  AID  to  spend 
up  to  $5  million  to  support  the  efforts 
of  developing  countries  to  improve 
infant  feeding  practices,  and  particu- 
larly through  the  promotion  of  breast 
feeding. 

This  amendment  also  requires  AID 
to  report  to  Congress  on  its  effort  to 


promote  breast  feeding  and  on  the  ac- 
tions of  member  nations  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  implement  the 
international  code  of  marketing  of 
breast-milk  substitutes. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorizatifon  bill 
on  September  23,  1981,  by  a  voice  vote, 
so  it  was  not  controversial  in  the 
Senate. 

I  might  point  out  two  other  things. 
At  the  present  time  AID  Is  receiving 
twice  the  number  of  requests  that  it 
can  handle  from  developing  countries 
seeking  assistance  for  breast-feeding 
education,  and  the  money  involved,  I 
might  point  out,  in  this  amendment, 
$5  million,  is  not  only  a  nominal 
amount  but  it  is  totally  up  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  AID  to  use  all  or  only  a  part 
of  this  sum. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  just  point 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is 
also  a  sponsor  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  which 
authorizes  AID  to  promote  breast 
feeding  in  developing  countries. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
support  the  efforts  of  developing 
countries  to  improve  infant  feeding 
practices,  in  particular  through  the 
promotion  of  breast  feeding,  and  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  allocate  up 
to  $5  million  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
It  is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  all  or  only  a  portion  of  the 
amount. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  directs 
the  President  to  provide  Congress 
with  information  concerning  AID'S  ef- 
forts to  promote  breast  feeding  and  a 
summary  of  those  actions  taken  by 
member  countries  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  implement  the 
international  code  of  marketing  of 
breast  milk  substitutes.  The  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  a  provision  which 
the  Senate  has  already  added  to  the 
Senate-passed  foreign  assistance  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  AID  is  currently  re- 
ceiving far  more  requests  than  it  can 
handle  from  developing  countries  to 
assist  them  in  implementing  breast 
feeding  promotion  and  education  pro- 
grams. Breast  feeding  education  cam- 
paigns are  a  significantly  cost-effective 
program  of  development  assistance. 
Such  programs  encourage  the  use  of  a 
readily  available  food  by  millions  of 
new  mothers  in  developing  countries. 

Because  many  of  our  colleagues  were 
concerned  about  the  health  hazards 
confronting  infants  when  infant  for- 
mula   is    mixed    with    contaminated 


water,  and  is  overly  diluted— to  stretch 
out  meager  supplies— the  House 
passed  by  a  margin  of  301-100,  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion's voluntary  code  on  the  marketing 
of  infant  formula.  That  code  estab- 
lishes guidelines  governing  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  infant  formula. 

Accordingly,  to  underscore  the  con- 
cern of  the  House  about  infant  health 
and  nutrition  in  developing  countries, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman)  for  all  the  work  he  has 
done  in  this  effort  during  the  entire 
year. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  on  this  side  carefully  studied  the 
amendment.  I  normally  would  oppose 
earmarking  and  generally  believe  ear- 
marking is  not  the  best  way  of  legislat- 
ing and  further,  this  earmarking  is  un- 
necessary since  AID,  according  to  my 
understanding,  already  intends  to 
spend  up  to  that  amount  or  more  on 
infant  feeding  programs.  Nevertheless, 
since  I  believe  the  required  reports  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  present 
the  most  constructive  way  to  handle 
the  matter  and  to  keep  the  executive 
branch  concerned  with  implementa- 
tion of  the  WHO  marketing  code,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  reasons  given  by  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  we  are  also  prepared 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey:  Page  36.  line  24,  immediately  after 
"Sec.  302."  insert  "(a)":  and  on  page  37, 
after  line  9.  insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(b)  Section  104(fKl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  shall  be  used  (A)  for  the 
provision  of  abortion,  within  or  outside  the 
United  States:  or  (B)  for  research,  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  in  or  related  to 
any  methods  or  techniques  that  will,  with 
reasonable  likelihood,  cause  the  death  of  a 
fetus  after  conception.". 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so 
merely  to  be  sure  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  modified  one.  the  cor- 
rected amendment  that  he  showed  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  to  further  get  the  Government 
out— and  keep  the  Government  out, 
directly  or  indirectly— of  the  at)ortion 
business.  Again,  and  again,  this  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  ban  funding  for 
abortion.  And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers  ought  to  pay  for  abortion 
activities  overseas.  In  a  written  re- 
sponse to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  concerning  the  Agen- 
cy's involvement  with  abortion. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Administrator  M.  Peter  McPherson  re- 
sponded, "AID  does  not  and  should 
not  provide  or  promote  abortion  serv- 
ices." My  amendment  will  make  this 
statement  a  statutory  requirement. 

First,  the  amendment  spells  out  in 
clear  and  unambiguous  language  that 
AID  funds,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
catmot  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
abortion. 

It  is  my  understanding,  based  on 
dCKumentation  provided  to  me  by 
AID,  that  official  AID  policy  prohibits 
funding  for  abortion.  If  that  is  the 
case,  my  wording  reinforces  this  exist- 
ing ban  on  abortion  funding  and  pre- 
cludes the  provision  of— the  act  or 
process  of  providing— abortions  or 
abortion  research. 

Second,  this  amendment  expresses 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  research 
and  development  on  abortion  methods 
and  techniques  is  not  a  proper  use  of 
Government  funds.  While  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  promulgation  of  ad- 
ministrative AID  policy  that  apparent- 
ly ban  funds  for  research  on  abortion 
techniques  and  methods,  I  believe  we 
need  to  clarify  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  this  kind  of  destructive  research 
will  not  be  funded  at  all  by  the  tax- 
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payer.  All  research  and  development 
of  abortion  methods  and  techniques, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  prohibit- 
ed. 

AID'S  past  sponsorship  of  abortion 
methods  research  is  significant  be- 
cause of  the  streamlined  network  of 
research  facilities,  made  possible  in 
large  part  by  AID  contracts. 

In  the  past  several  years,  hundreds 
of  abortion  research  projects  have 
been  funded  by  AID— projects  that 
have  vastly  increased  abortion  meth- 
odology and  technique. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  $7.7  mil- 
lion of  AID  moneys  that  went  to 
Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  in  Chicago.  In  1978,  its  pro- 
gram on  Applied  Research  in  fertility 
Regulation  sponsored  an  international 
conference  in  the  Bahamas  entitled 
"Pregnancy  Termination."  Out  of  the 
conference  came  one  of  the  few  medi- 
cal textbooks  on  abortion  practice  and 
procedure,  "Pregnancy  Termination," 
edited  by  Gerald  Zatuchni,  John 
Sciarra,  and  J.  J.  Speidel.  Interesting- 
ly, Mr.  Speidel  was  at  one  time  the  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Population  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

This  taxpayers'  funded  publication 
includes  the  latest  information  on 
abortion  techniques,  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  ending  life  for  the 
smallest  and  most  defenseless  member 
of  the  human  family— the  unborn. 

This  book  describes,  in  graphic 
detail,  methods  of  abortion  in  the  first 
trimester,  and  beyond— through  the 
second  trimester,  through  the  end  of  6 
months.  Many  of  the  techniques  de- 
scribed in  this  book  are  new,  some  are 
only  experimental,  but  all  are  funded 
and  promoted  in  part  by  AID  funds. 

One  of  the  most  horrendous  and 
grisly  methods  of  abortion  is  the  dila- 
tation and  extraction— a  second  tri- 
mester procedure  that  was  developed 
to  a  large  extent,  with  AID  moneys.  In 
this  method  the  unborn  child  is 
grasped  with  forceps  and  is  twisted 
and  turned  and  removed  from  the 
womb.  The  book,  "Pregnancy  Termi- 
nation," describes  it  this  way: 

The  forceps  is  utilized  to  grasp  fetal  parts 
in  what  is  essentially  a  blind  manner.  The 
physician  must  proceed  simply  by  touch, 
and  skill  in  this  technique  can  be  gained 
only  by  experience.  Tissues  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  cervical  canal  can  usually  be 
made  smaller  by  tightening  the  ratchet  and 
then  twisting  or  rotating  the  forceps.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  traction  so 
that  the  fetal  tissues  will  not  lacerate  the 
cervix.  The  fetal  spine  and  calvarium  are  es- 
pecially likely  to  cause  this  complication. 

In  the  event  that  the  tissues  that  are 
grasped  fail  to  descend  easily  into  the  cervi- 
cal canal,  and  rotating  and  twisting  the  for- 
ceps provides  little  benefit,  the  forceps  must 
then  be  reintroduced  into  the  uterine  cavity 
and  the  tissues  released.  Regrasping  the  tis- 
sues in  a  different  area,  perhaps  with  rota- 
tion or  twisting,  will  usually  correct  the  dif- 
ficulty. Gentleness  and  patience  are  espe- 
cially important  during  this  portion  of  the 
procedure. 


Following  removal  of  all  available  fetal 
and  placental  tissue,  the  cavity  is  explored, 
first  by  sharp  curettage  and  then  by  suc- 
tion, to  ensure  that  it  is  completely  empty. 
All  tissues  must  be  identified  and  accounted 
for  before  the  patient  is  returned  to  the  re- 
covery room.  This  should  be  accomplished 
not  only  by  the  operator  but  also  by  an- 
other trained  individual. 

If  doubt  exists,  the  uterine  cavity  must  be 
reexplored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consider  also  that  in 
fiscal  year  1979,  AID  funded  more 
than  30  abortion  research  projects  and 
one  of  the  prime  recipients  was  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  received  11. 
Of  these  11,  the  majority  were  direct- 
ed toward  research  and  development 
of  advanced  techniques  of  second  tri- 
mester abortions. 

Some  of  the  specific  methods  devel- 
oped, at  least  in  part,  by  the  AID 
grants  to  Johns  Hopkins  included  the 
Intra-amniotic  Hyperosmolar  Urea 
and  Prostaglandin  F  2  alpha  and  the 
Calcium  method,  whereby  the  calcium 
acts  as  an  agent  to  bring  on  delivery 
during  the  second  trimester.  Addition- 
ally, the  Johns  Hopkins  program  in- 
cludes over  60  scholarly  articles  on 
abortion  techniques  again  funded  by 
AID. 

Three  examples  of  research  papers 
include: 

Intra-amniotic  urea  and  prostaglan- 
din P  2  alpha  for  midtrimester  abor- 
tion: A  modified  regimen.  R.  T.  Burk- 
man,  M.  F.  Atienza,  T.  M.  King  and  L. 
S.  Burnett,  Amer  J  Obstet  Gynecol, 
126:  328,  1976. 

Intra-anmiotic  urea  and  prostaglan- 
din F  2  alpha  for  midtrimester  abor- 
tion: Clinical  and  laboratory  evalua- 
tion. T.  M.  King,  N.  H.  Dubin,  M.  P. 
Atienza,  R.  T.  Burkman,  D.  A.  Blake, 
N.  A.  Baros.  Amer  J.  Obstet  Gynecol, 
129:  817-824,  1977. 

A  symposium:  Second  Trimester 
Abortion.  C.  A.  Ballard,  J.  Bieniarz,  W. 
E.  Brenner,  S.  L.  Corson,  I.  H.  Kaiser, 
T.  D.  Kerenyl,  T.  M.  King,  and  C. 
Tietze;  guest  editor,  P.  P.  Zuspan,  J. 
Reprod  Med,  16:  47,  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  largest 
beneficiary  of  AID  abortion  research 
funding  has  been  the  International 
Fertility  Research  program  (IFRP)  an 
independent,  noprofit  agency  based  in 
North  Carolina,  a  group  that  has  re- 
ceived 26.4  million  since  1971.  How  was 
this  money  spent? 

IFRP  proudly  claims  to  have  pro- 
duced 16  important  findings  in  its 
abortion  research.  IFRP  maintains  a 
worldwide  network  of  clinical  re- 
searchers—physicians who  conduct 
field  trials  of,  among  other  things, 
new  abortion  techniques  in  lesser  de- 
veloped nations.  And,  I  might  remind 
my  colleagues,  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

An  example  of  IFRP  abortion  re- 
search is  a  memo  I  obtained  that  dis- 
cussed major  elements  of  a  contract 
between  IFRP  and  the  Battelle  Corp. 
including,  and  I  quote  from  the  memo: 


1.  Refinement  of  basic  vacuum  equipment 
designs  evolved  earlier  in  the  contract 
through  interactions  with  consultants,  the 
IFRP  and  IDC  users. 

2.  Translating  these  findings  in  instru- 
ment research  into  world  availability 
through  interactions  with  manufacturers. 

3.  Developing  instrumentation  to  assist  in 
second  trimester  D.  tt  E.  studies  at  Harvard 
(at  AID  request). 

4.  Providing  instrumentation  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  support  IFRP  studies  of  second 
trimester  D.  &  E.  based  on  the  Harvard 
studies. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  Perhaps  a  1976 
memo  by  Fred  Pinkham,  then  AID  ad- 
ministrator and  now  president  of  the 
pro-abortion  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, that,  "improved  abortion  tech- 
niques are  essential  to  the  reduction  of 
the  new  world  population  problem," 
sums  up  the  old  AID  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  let  one  note 
that  I  am  encouraged  by  new  AID 
policy  and  I  feel  my  amendment  will 
serve  to  strengthen  these  policies. 
Indeed  AID  Administrator  Mr.  Peter 
McPherson  responded  to  a  written 
question  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  follows: 

In  the  past,  the  Agency  has  supported  re- 
search on  abortion  methods  ...  I  will  dis- 
continue support  of  research  on  methods  to 
perform  abortions. 

My  amendment  guarantees  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum  up:  My 
amendment  prohibits  AID  funding— 
whether  direct  or  indirect— of  any 
abortions  or  for  any  involvement  in 
abortion  in  any  way.  Furthermore,  my 
amendment  prohibits  AID  funding— 
whether  direct  or  indirect— of  any  re- 
search of  abortion  methods  or  tech- 
niques. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, a  necessary  amendment  and  I 
urge  its  passage  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  carefully  studied  the  amendment 
and  conferred  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  side.  We  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  also  have  looked  over  the  gentle- 
man's modified  amendment,  and  we 
accept  it  on  the  minority  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

Title  IV  reads  as  follows: 


TITLE  IV-FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
PROGRAMS 

REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  rOREIGN  CURRENCY 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  101.  by  striking  out  "for  for- 
eign currencies"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  conver- 
sion to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applica- 
ble to  the  sales  agreement": 

(2)  by  amending  section  103(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  except  where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  determine  the 
amount  of  foreign  currencies  needed  for  the 
uses  specified  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e),  and 
(h)  of  section  104  and  in  title  III,  and  the 
agreements  for  credit  sales  shall  provide  for 
payment  of  such  amounts  in  dollars  or  in 
foreign  currencies  upon  delivery  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities;  and  such  payment 
may  be  considered  as  an  advance  payment 
of  the  earliest  installments;"; 

(3)  in  section  103(d).  by  striking  out  "(1)" 
and  by  striking  out  ",  or  (2)  for  the  purpose 
only  of  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
any  country  or  area  dominated  by  a  Com- 
munist government"; 

(4)  in  section  103(1).  by  striking  out 
"obtain  commitments  from  friendly"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "United  States  of 
America,  and": 

(5)  in  section  104— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "agreements  for  such  sales  en- 
tered into  prior  to  January  1,  1972,";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  the  proviso  follow- 
ing subsection  (k),  by  striking  out  "(except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion),"; 

(6)  in  section  106(a).  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Pay- 
ment by  any  friendly  country  for  commod- 
ities purchased  for  foreign  currencies  on 
credit  terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  con- 
version to  dollars  shall  be  upon  terms  no 
less  favorable  to  the  United  States  than 
those  for  development  loans  made  under 
section  122(b)  of  the  Foreigrn  Assistance  Act 
of  1961."; 

(7)  by  repealing  section  108;  and 

(8)  by  repealing  section  109(b). 

EMERGENCY  OR  EXTRAORDINARY  RELIEF 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000". 

SELF-HELP  measures  TO  INCREASE  AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION 

Sec.  403.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  ",  and  reducing 
illiteracy  among  farmers"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph  (10): 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
the  health  of  farmers  and  their  families.". 


ASSESSMENT  OP  SELF-HELP  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  404.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  needy  people  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
self-help  measures  pursuant  to  each  agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  and  in  each 
amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to  un- 
dertake are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  otherwise 
would  have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that 
agreement  or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  provisions  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out.". 

ALLOCATION  OF  TITLE  I  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  405.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  116.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1983. 
not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  dollar 
amount  of  financing  made  available  under 
this  title  in  each  fiscal  year  may  be  made 
available  for  any  one  country.". 

TITLE  II  MINIMUM 

Sec.  406.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1.400.000 
metric  tons"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1.200,000  metric  tons  for  nonemergency 
programs". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  IV? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
V. 

Title  V  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— OTHER  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABROAD 

Sec.  501.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983". 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Assistance  provided  from  funds  appro- 
priated, before  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  may  be  made  available  for 
purposes  prohibited  by  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  to  carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  were  obligated 
for  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 


set  forth  in  section  482(a)(2)  of  that  Act  as 
in  effect  immediately  before  the  enactment 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  provided 
in  advance  in  an  apporpriations  Act.  For 
such  purpose,  the  funds  descrit>ed  in  those 
paragraphs  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  specified  in  those 
paragraphs. 

(b)  Section  482(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 481.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  $37,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $41,055,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

INTERNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  503.  Section  492(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $27,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983". 

ASSISTANCE  POR  DISPLACED  PERSONS  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Sec.  504.  Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  4951.  Assistance  for  Displaced  Per- 
sons IN  Central  America.—  (a)  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  prompt  United  States 
assistance  is  necessary  to  help  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  of  persons  displaced  by 
strife  in  El  Salvador.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these 
displaced  persons.  Assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  with  emphasis  on  the  provision  of 
food,  medicine,  medical  care,  and  shelter 
and,  where  possible.  Implementation  of 
other  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities. 
The  Congress  encourages  the  use.  where  ap- 
propriate, of  the  services  of  provate  and  vol- 
untary organizations  and  international 
relief  agencies  in  the  provision  of  assistance 
under  this  section. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $5,445,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
utilizing  the  general  authorities  provided  in 
section  491.". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  Page 
54,  after  line  24,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

EL  SALVADORAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  505  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
<1)  ongoing  fighting  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  opposition  forces  is  creating  potentially 
life-threatening  situations  for  innocent  na- 
tionals of  El  Salvador: 
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<2)  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
sixty  thousand  nationals  of  El  Salvador 
have  fled  from  El  Salvador  and  entered  the 
United  Stales  since  January  1980: 

(3)  currently  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment is  detaining  these  nationals  of  E!  Sal- 
vador for  the  purpose  of  deporting  or  other- 
wise returning  them  to  EI  Salvador. 

(4)  deportation  of  these  nationals  could  be 
temporarily  suspended,  until  it  t)ecame  safe 
to  return  to  El  Salvador,  if  they  are  provid- 
ed with  extended  voluntary  departure 
status:  and 

<5>  such  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  has  been  granted  in  recent  history  in 
cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
humanitarian  purposes  of  sections  113.  504. 
and  716  of  this  Act  would  t>e  promoted  if  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  is  grant- 
ed to  these  El  Salvadoran  nationals.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  recommend  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  l>e 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  such  status  should  be 
granted  to  those  aliens  until  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  country. 

Mr.  WEISS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  re- 
serves a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

D  1500 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  is  a 
sense-of-the-Congress  amendment.  I 
will  read  the  operative  language  and 
then  speak  to  it.  The  operative  part 
says: 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  recom- 
mend that  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  be  granted  to  aliens  who  are  nation- 
als of  El  Salvador,  and  such  status  should 
be  granted  to  those  aliens  until  the  situa- 
tion In  El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently 
to  permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  beginning 
of  1980  apparently  at  least  some 
60,000.  and  in  some  reports  perhaps  as 
many  as  150.000,  El  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees have  found  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  Those  people  for  the 
most  part  have  fled  because  of  the  war 
that  has  been  ravaging  their  country. 
They  have  been  and  are  being  held  by 
our  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  people,  and  are  being  sent 
back,  many  of  them,  to  the  very  condi- 
tions from  which  they  fled. 


Although  it  is  very  difficult  in  most 
instances  to  specifically  determine 
what  happens  to  those  people  when 
they  are  sent  back  to  the  war-torn 
places  from  which  they  have  come, 
there  are  reports  that  many  found 
themselves  subject  not  only  to  harass- 
ment and  great  danger  some  have 
been  killed. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  these 
El  Salvadoran  refugees,  in  essence,  be 
treated  the  same  way  that  in  recent 
history  nationals  who  fled  from  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua  have 
been  treated.  It  is  not  a  mandate  on 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  simply  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  treat- 
ment should  be  accorded  to  them  until 
it  is  safe  for  them  to  go  back  to  their 
homes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  repeat  the  relief  he  is  seek- 
ing for  these  El  Salvadorans? 

Mr.  WEISS.  The  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  recommend, 
and  parenthetically,  the  person  to 
whom  the  recommendation  goes  is  the 
Director  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  that  extended  vol- 
untary departure  status,  and  that  is  a 
term  of  art,  be  granted  to  the  Salva- 
doran aliens  who  are  here  until  such 
time  as  it  is  safe  for  them  to  go  back. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment.  I 
think  the  phrase  "extended  voluntary 
departure"  is  a  term  of  art  and  is  not 
widely  understood.  It  would,  as  the 
gentleman  said,  accord  the  same 
status  as  that  granted  to  refugees 
from  Nicaragua. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
addressing  his  resolution  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  because  this  has  been  a 
State  Department  decision  rather 
than  an  Immigration  Service  decision, 
the  rationale  being  that  whereas  in 
the  case  of  Nicaragua  we  disagreed 
with  the  government  in  control,  we  do 
not  in  El  Salvador.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  maintain  that  one  would  be 
persecuted  if  they  went  back  to  a 
country  whose  government  we 
approve. 

However,  I  think  this  is  a  special 
case  the  gentleman  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  the  relief  the  gentle- 
man seeks  really  just  allows  refugees 
to  be  registered,  to  be  permitted  to 
stay  in  this  country,  temporarily  to  be 
permitted  to  work  while  they  are  in 
the  United  States  pending  a  final  de- 
termination of  their  status. 

I  support  the  gentleman  and  believe 
the  amendment  he  has  presented  is 
meritorious. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support.  Again  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  we  are  not  mandating 


any  action  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State;  we  are  simply  saying  it  is  a 
sense  of  Congress  that,  such  action 
should  be  taken. 

POINT  or  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
insist  on  my  point  of  order.  I  do  this 
rather  reluctantly  because  I  certainly 
can  sympathize  with  the  intentions  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  on 
a  humanitarian  basis  with  the  refu- 
gees from  El  Salvador,  the  nationals  of 
El  Salvador,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  provide  giving  them  status 
or  suggesting  that  voluntary  departure 
status  be  extended,  and  that  such 
status  should  be  granted  to  those 
aliens  until  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  changed  sufficiently  to  permit 
their  safe  return  to  that  country.  This 
could  be  for  many,  many  years  and,  al- 
though I  personally  would  support 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  deals  with  an  immigra- 
tion matter  and  is  not  germane  to  this 
legislation,  which  is  a  bill  to  authorize 
assistance,  not  immigration. 

This  amendment  would  be  more 
properly  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and,  therefore.  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  introduce 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  get  the  proper  consideration  by  the 
proper  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us  in  sections  113.  504,  and  716. 
in  fact,  deals  specifically  with  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  America's  action  in 
support  and  assistance  of  El  Salvador 
and  conditions  under  which  such  as- 
sistance can  be  given.  So  certainly  the 
thrust  of  the  language  which  I  have 
offered  I  think  is  germane  within  that 
context. 

Second,  it  is,  in  fact,  under  law  and 
tradition  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is 
required  to  make  the  recommendation 
to  the  Director  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly,  we 
are  not  mandating  any  specific  action. 
This  would  simply  be  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  make  such  recommendations. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  point  of 
order  not  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
desire  to  be  heard  further  on  the  point 
of  order? 

The  Chair  has  considered  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Weiss,  on  the  basis  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  title  V 
of  the  bill.  The  Chair  has  examined 


title  V  entitled  "Other  Assistance  Pro- 
grams," and  has  determined  that  each 
of  the  programs  covered  in  title  V  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  committee  re- 
lates to  a  financial  assistance  program 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out  in  his  argument  on  the 
point  of  order,  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  proposed 
and  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  relates  to  a  matter  of  immi- 
gration status  and  not  to  a  financial 
assistance  program.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  pointed  out  that 
there  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  relate  to  humanitarian  or  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  El  Salvador. 

But  the  Chair  has  noted  again  that 
these  relate  to  economic  assistance 
programs  or  humanitarian  assistance 
programs  of  a  financial  nature  and  not 
to  immigrations  status.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  not  germane  to  title 
V  of  the  bill  and  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  observe  that 
for  a  foreign  aid  bill,  if  I  may  use  that 
improper  designati(Mi.  this  has  been  a 
rather  quiet  day  and  a  rather  quiet 
debate.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  preference  of  the 
House. 

Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  diploma- 
cy, calmness,  and  the  other  virtues 
which  I  see  sweeping  the  floor,  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  announce  that  I  will 
not  offer  my  amendment  to  repeal  the 
Clark  amendment.  I  happen  to  think 
that  the  mistake  we  made  6  years  ago 
should  have  long  since  been  corrected, 
and  someday  it  will,  but  in  the  inter- 
ests of  expediting  this  bill  and  giving 
Members  a  chance  to  show  their  genu- 
ine interest  in  international  affairs, 
and  their  positive  attitude  toward 
international  cooperation,  I  will  not  be 
offering  that  amendment. 

But,  let  me  state  my  views  on  the 
amendment. 

The  administration  is  opposed  in 
principle  to  country-specific  restric- 
tions of  this  type.  This  amendment  op- 
erates as  a  sweeping  limitation  of  un- 
paralleled substantive  and  procedural 
rigidity,  which  no  President  should 
accept. 

We  have  no  plans  to  aid  any  of  the 
factions  in  Angola.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  withdrawal  of  the  sizable 
Cuban  troop  presence,  followed  by  in- 
ternal-political reconciliation  of  all  the 
competing  factions.  Having  the  option 
available,  however,  would  add  a  degree 
of  flexibility  to  the  U.S.  diplomatic 
posture  which  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
our  efforts  in  southern  Africa. 

Repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment 
would  be  understood  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  seriousness  with 


which  we  view  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  in  Angola. 

We  are  making  significant  progress 
in  the  Namibia  talks.  As  we  continue 
with  these  and  other  negotiations,  we 
need  to  be  able  to  show  our  adversar- 
ies that  we  are  indeed  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  Soviet  and  Cuban  adven- 
turism in  Angola  and  in  every  other 
part  of  the  globe. 

Since  Senate  passage  of  the  repeal, 
we  have  heard  little  negative  comment 
from  African  officials  throughout  the 
continent. 

Senator  Nancy  Kassebauh  of 
Kansas,  who  offered  the  amendment 
to  repeal  the  Clark  amendment,  noted 
that  it  had  been  adopted  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Vietnam  war  and  was  "an 
expression  of  congressional  distrust  of 
the  Presidency  in  the  exercise  of  for-' 
eign  policy."  She  pointed  out  that  the 
mood  of  today's  Congress  is  far  differ- 
ent and  that  less  than  half  of  the  cur- 
rent Senate  was  serving  at  the  time 
the  Clark  amendment  was  adopted.  "It 
is  time  to  wipe  the  legislative  slate 
clean,"  she  said. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Charles  Percy  of  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
repeal  proposal  contained  a  statement 
that  Congress  was  not  endorsing  a  re- 
newal of  aid  to  Angolan  rebels  at  this 
time.  Senator  Percy  also  conveyed  as- 
surances from  the  White  House  that 
no  decision  had  been  reached  on  the 
aid  issue  and  that  if  President  Reagan 
ever  decided  to  help  the  rebels,  the 
"Congress  will  know  about  it." 

As  a  world  power,  the  United  States 
requires  a  full  spectrum  of  foreign 
policy  options  to  complement  our  dip- 
lomatic efforts.  Choices  do  exist  be- 
tween doing  nothing  or  full-scale  mili- 
tary involvement.  Yet  retention  of  the 
Clark  amendment  imposes  a  limitation 
of  choice.  Self-imposed  limitation  on 
any  one  course  of  action  tends  to  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  our  determi- 
nation to  pursue  our  foreign  cralicy  ob- 
jectives and  perform  effectively  as  a 
world  leader. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  important 
economic,  political,  and  strategic  inter- 
ests in  black  Africa.  We  are  applying 
80  percent  of  our  assistance  in  Africa 
to  economic  development.  We  are  en- 
couraging the  Africans  to  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  an  even  stronger  source  of 
economic  development— cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  private  sector.  We  are 
helping  the  Africans  meet  a  humani- 
tarian concern  of  overwhelming  pro- 
portions—assistance to  refugees. 

The  Reagan  administration  does  not 
approach  the  problems  of  Africa  with 
covert  intervention  as  its  preferred 
method  in  Angola  or  elsewhere.  But 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  tie 
its  own  hands  while  our  global  adver- 
sary has  no  such  restrictions  on  it,  and 
freely  pursues  its  own  interests.  For  us 
to  do  so  facilitates  the  efforts  of  our 
adversary,  creates  doubt  among  those 


who  would  place   their  trust  in  the 
United  States,  and  confuses  our  allies. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICA 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  Page  54. 
line  2.  insert  after  '(a)".  ■(1)".  and  page  54. 
after  line  15.'  insert: 

■•(2)  The  Congress  understands  that  the 
country  of  Belize  has  expressed  interest  and 
willingne.ss  in  the  resettlement  in  its  terri- 
tory of  Haitian  nationals  who  desire  to 
settle  in  Belize.  Therefore,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
to  assist  the  Government  of  Belize  in  the  re- 
settlement of  Haitian  nationals  in  the  na- 
tional territory  of  Belize." 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  just  needs  a  brief  explana- 
tion. 

The  former  country  of  British  Hon- 
duras is  now  the  country  of  Belize. 
That  country  has  requested  assistance 
from  the  United  States  and  other 
world  bodies  in  seeking  to  keep  a  bal- 
ance of  its  population,  because  they 
have  a  great  influx  of  refugees  from 
Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  and  so  on, 
Latin  refugees.  They  have  had  a  black 
and  Latin  balance  in  that  country  and 
would  like  to  have  Haitians  come  to 
that  country.  They  have  offered  a 
piece  of  land  suitable  for  farming  and 
training  and  a  stipend  if  they  can  get 
assistance  from  other  bodies,  the 
United  States  or  world  bodies  in  bring- 
ing 1,000  to  5,000  Haitians  to  their 
country. 

This  amendment  simply  allows  the 
President  and,  in  fact,  I  might  say  im- 
plores the  President  to  follow  up  on 
that  request,  in  that  framework,  to 
help  bring  those  Haitians  who  would 
desire  to  resettle  in  Belize. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  knows,  back  in  January 
the  country  of  Belize  informed  our 
State  Department  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  2,000  Haitian  refugees  and 
2,000  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia, 
which  means  Vietnamese  refugees, 
and  nothing  was  heard  from  the  State 
Department. 

About  3  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  State  Department  and  it  was  also 
signed  by  the  gentleman  and  a  few 
others  asking  why  they  have  not  re- 
sponded, because  this  helps  take  the 
pressure  off  of  this  country  to  keep 
these  refugees  from  coming  into  this 
country  and  would  put  them  in  Belize 
where  they  are  welcomed. 

As  a  result  of  our  letter  evidently  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  was 
sent  to  Belize,  but  that  is  the  last  I 
heard  of  it. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  very 
proper  because  it  wil  actually  implore 
them,  as  the  gentleman  says,  to  do 
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something  about  it.  Here  we  have  a 
creative,  at  least  a  partial  solution  to 
this  refugee  problem  that  is  plaguing 
all  of  us  in  this  country.  It  is  too  bad 
we  have  to  shove  them  to  get  some- 
thing done.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  us  well  put  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment  as  well.  I  had  the  priv  ilege 
of  meeting  here  in  Washington  last 
week  with  Prime  Minister  George 
Price  of  Belize.  He  indicated  one  of 
the  purposes  for  his  trip  here  was  to 
discuss  with  the  State  Department  the 
very  matter  the  gentleman  is  bringing 
before  us  today.  He  said  that  he  re- 
ceived a  good  response  on  the  idea  of 
bringing  Haitians  into  Belize,  and  that 
there  seemed  to  be  positive  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
helping  Belize  to  do  that. 

I  think  the  Prime  Minister's  offer  to 
do  so  is  to  be  conunended  and  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
passed 

Mr.  MICA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  believe  the  language  in  this 
amendment  is  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  no  harm  and,  therefore,  after 
further  study  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's acceptance  of  this  amendment. 
I  understand  his  concern  for  adding 
unnecessary  language. 

I  would  say  in  follow  up  to  our  col- 
league from  Missouri's  comment  that 
we  have  been  asking  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  act  on  this  request  for  well 
over  a  year,  so  this  language  may  well 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  rise  simply  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  initiative.  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  taken  a  great  inter- 
est in  Belize,  was  there  recently,  and  I 
know  of  the  gentleman's  leadership  on 
refugee  issues  generally.  I  think  this 
amendment  is  very  well  taken  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I,  too,  want  to  rise  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  this 
amendment.   I  think  it  will   improve 


the  bill  and  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  will  support  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  V? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VI. 

Title  VI  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI-PEACE  CORPS 

ESTABLISHMENT  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  Effective  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  be  an  independent  agency  within  the 
executive  branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency 
within  the  ACTTION  Agency  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  by  repealing  sul>sections  (d).  (e). 
and(f). 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sut)sectlon  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  (A)  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
under  those  provisions  of  law  repealed  by 
that  amendment,  or  (B>  the  liability  of  any 
person  for  any  payment  described  In  section 
3(f)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  agency  or  of- 
ficer of  the  tinlted  States  Government  as  he 
shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency  or 
any  such  officer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps". 

(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  continue  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  which  the  Direc- 
tor was  performing  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  all  functions  relating  to 
the  Peace  Corps  which  were  vested  in  the 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  as  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  after  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACrriON  Agency,  to  be  em- 
ployed, held.  used,  or  assumed  primarily  In 
connection  with  any  function  of  the  Peace 
Corps  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  so  employed,  held,  used,  or 
assumed  by  the  Peace  Corps  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  after  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency,  shall  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  steps  taken  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  descrip- 
tions of  the  disposition  of  administrative 
matters,  including  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  used.  held,  available, 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
Peace  Corps  functions  or  activities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 


Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  stating  whether.  In  the  Comptroller 
Generals  judgment,  determinations  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  relating  to  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
equitable. 

(e)  References  In  any  statute,  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  document  or  proceeding  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  or  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  with  respect  to  functions 
or  activities  relating  to  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  respec- 
tively. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1981  not  to  exceed  $118,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year 
1982  not  to  exceed  $105,000,000  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  not  to  exceed  $114,345,000". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year". 

INTEGRATION  OP  DISABLED  PEOPLE 

Sec.  603.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  400.000.000  disabled  people  in  the 
world.  95  percent  of  whom  are  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  the  Peace  Cort>s  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
which  tend  to  integrate  disabled  people  into 
the  national  economies  of  developing  coun- 
tries, thus  improving  their  status  and  assist- 
ing the  total  development  effort.". 

RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  AUTHORITIES  FOR- 
MERLY CONTAINED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
ACT 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(i)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  is  available 
under  section  26  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  reference  in 
that  section  to  a  principal  officer  of  the  For- 
eign Service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  Peace  Corps  representative  and 
the  reference  in  that  section  to  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  a  person  employed,  appointed, 
or  assigned  under  this  Act. 

"(j)  The  provisions  of  section  30  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  shall  apply  to  volunteers  and  persons 
employed,  appointed,  or  assigned  under  this 
Act.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  refer- 
ences to  the  Secretary  In  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  shall  l)e  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  references  to  the  Secretary  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  the  President.  For  pur(>oses 
of  subsection  (g)  of  such  section,  a  Peace 
Corps  representative  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  principal  representative  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  5(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  authorities  pro- 
vided by  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 


tion (a)  are  authorities  which  are  not  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  Imme- 
diately before  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  require  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
those  authorities  may  not  l)e  exercised 
using  any  funds  appropriated  after  Febru- 
ary 15.  1981.  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

miscellaneous  conforming  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
10(a)(4)"  In  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  10(a)(5)". 

(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  LUNGREN 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Luncren:  Page 
55.  strike  out  line  2  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  16  on  page  57:  and  redesignate 
sections  602  through  605  as  sections  601 
through  604.  respectively. 

D  1515 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lun- 
cren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  delete  section  601 
of  title  VI  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Section  601  would  separate 
the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION;  my 
amendment  would  leave  the  Peace 
Corps  in  its  current  status.  The  Peace 
Corps  was  established  in  1961,  and  was 
subject  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
State  Department;  the  Peace  Corps 
Director  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1971.  the  President  trans- 
ferred the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
ACTION  Agency.  The  Peace  Corps 
currently  exists  as  an  autonomous 
entity  within  ACTION  and  shares  sup- 
port services  with  that  agency,  for 
which  the  Peace  Corps  pays  ACTION 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
these  services. 

The  issue  of  separating  the  Peace 
Corps  out  of  ACTION  has  come  up 
before  in  the  Congress,  although  at 
that  time  it  was  based  on  an  entirely 
different  proposal.  In  1979,  there  was 
a  move  to  consolidate  all  U.S.  foreign 
aid  under  the  International  Develop- 
ment and  Cooperation  Agency  (IDCA). 
This  would  have  included  the  Peace 
Corps  under  IDCA.  and  at  that  time, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this.  However,  the  measure  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  Interestingly 
enough,  in  1979.  the  fight  in  the  other 
body  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  under 
ACTION  was  led  by  the  same  Member 
who  is  now  leading  the  fight  for  sepa- 
ration. The  point  here  is  that  the  vote 
in  1979  was  entirely  different  from  the 
vote  in  1981.  This  bill  would  make  the 
Peace  Corps  a  new.  completely  inde- 
pendent Federal  agency. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Peace  Corps  should  not  be  separated 
from  ACTION.  The  main  issue,  howev- 
er, as  it  has  been  throughout  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  is  the  cost  of  such  a 
move.    There    can    be    absolutely    no 


doubt  in  any  Member's  mind  that  the 
creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency 
means  more  spending.  Just  at  a  time 
when  we  are  struggling  to  keep  Feder- 
al spending  under  control,  how  can  we 
possibly  justify  spending  precious  Fed- 
eral money  to  create  a  new  independ- 
ent Federal  agency?  Cost  estimates 
range  from  $3  million  to  $15  million. 
The  most  reliable  figure,  I  believe,  is 
an  estimate  prepared  by  the  ACTION 
budget  office.  ACTION,  with  whom 
Peace  Corps  shares  its  services.  l)e- 
lieves  that  first-year  costs  of  setting 
Peace  Corps  up  on  its  own  would  be 
about  $7  million— $7,160,000  to  be 
exact. 

Those  who  oppose  this  amendment 
have  quoted  a  CBO  report  which 
states  that  there  would  be  no  cost  at 
all  associated  with  this.  Conversations 
with  CBO  staff  have  elicited  the  fact 
that  no  detailed  study  has  been  made 
on  this  issue.  According  to  CBO  staff: 
(1)  The  CBO  study  took  only  15  min- 
utes; (2)  it  was  a  hurried  effort  made 
during  markup  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  the  other  body;  (3)  there  is  no  de- 
tailed backup  for  this  finding;  and  (4) 
the  only  reason  CBO  indicated  there 
was  no  cost  was  because  there  was  no 
new  authorization  in  the  bill.  I  believe 
the  fact  that  there  is  this  much  ques- 
tion just  on  the  cost  of  separation 
should  be  enough  to  at  least  delay  this 
move  until  it  has  been  fully  analyzed. 

That  leads  to  another  problem  with 
this  proposal;  no  hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  issue  since  1979.  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate.  In  1979,  only 
one  committee  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  issue,  and  that  was  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
That  committee  opposed  separation 
(by  a  vote  of  15  to  2)  as  did  the  Carter 
administration.  The  main  concern  of 
both  the  committee  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  ultimately  the  cost. 

There  is  another  tnajor  concern  sur- 
rounding the  separation  issue.  The 
VISTA  program  (Volunteers  In  Ser\- 
ice  To  America)  also  shares  functions 
with  the  ACTION  Agency.  However. 
VISTA  is  being  phased  out.  If  the 
Peace  Corps  is  separated  out  as  well, 
that  leaves  a  very  small  number  of  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  ACTION.  And  those  pro- 
grams happen  to  include  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  program  (RSVP). 
the  Senior  Companion  program  and 
the  Foster  Grandparent  program.  If 
these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the  only 
programs  left  under  ACTION.  I  fear 
that  there  will  be  a  move  to  shift  these 
programs  for  the  elderly,  along  with 
the  others  remaining,  to  the  huge  bu- 
reaucracy of  HHS.  These  three  elderly 
programs  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  the  past,  and  probably  have 
not  received  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. How  much  less  attention  will 
they  command  if  they  become  just  an- 
other program  within  HHS?  The  Con- 
gress has  struggled  with  budget  cuts 


this  year,  and  there  are  many  very  jus- 
tified programs  which  are  receiving 
painful  but  necessary  reductions. 
Given  this  scenario,  volunteers  who 
are  willing  to  give  of  themselves  and 
their  time  are  becoming  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  support  of  many 
service  projects.  Certainly,  this  is  not 
the  time  fo  diminish  the  importance 
of  some  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
volunteer  programs— RSVP.  Senior 
Companions,  and  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents—by risking  their  possible  burial 
in  HHS. 

The  possible  arguments  in  favor  of 
separating  the  Peace  Corps  out  of 
ACTION  seem  to  center  on  the  confir- 
mation of  the  current  Director  of 
ACTION,  Thomas  W.  Pauken.  Attacks 
were  made  on  Mr.  Pauken  during  his 
confirmation  hearings,  for  his  service 
as  an  Army  intelligence  officer  in  Viet- 
nam 12  years  ago.  The  chief  sponsor 
of  the  separation  language  in  the 
other  body  admitted  on  the  floor  that 
the  appointment  of  Tom  Pauken  as 
Director  of  ACTION  was  the  chief 
reason  behind  this  proposal.  Now.  I  re- 
alize that  the  actions  of  the  other 
body  should  not  be  considered  as  in- 
fluential in  the  House  deliberation  on 
a  measure,  and  in  this  particular  case, 
that  is  extremely  important  because 
this  "intelligence  connection  "  is  total- 
ly unfounded. 

First  of  all.  whether  or  not  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  had  any  involve- 
ment in  intelligence  activities  will  not 
keep  the  Soviet  Union  and  certain 
Third  World  countries  from  charging 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  cover  for  the 
CIA.  Allegations  of  spying  and  intelli- 
gence activity  have  been  going  on 
since  the  Peace  Corps  was  established, 
and  they  certainly  are  not  going  to  be 
confirmed  or  disproved  through  any 
bureaucratic  maneuvering  such  as  sep- 
arating Peace  Corps  and  ACTION.  For 
example.  Joseph  Blatchford.  who  was 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  of 
ACTION  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, played  in  tennis  tournaments 
during  college.  Based  on  this  informa- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  alleged  that  the 
TV  series.  "I  Spy"  (whose  plot  re- 
volved around  a  professional  tennis 
player  who  was  also  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agent)  was  based  on  Mr.  Blatch- 
lords  life. 

Furthermore,  from  1969  to  1971.  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
was  Tom  Houser.  who  had  served  in 
Army  counterintelligence  while  in  the 
military  during  the  mid-1950s.  This 
would  seem  to  make  Mr.  Houser  unfit 
to  serve  as  Deputy  Director,  and  yet 
the  intelligence  connection  was  never 
raised  during  his  confirmation.  In  fact. 
Mr.  Houser  served  a£  Peace  Corps 
Deputy  Director  during  a  particularly 
sensitive  time  for  the  United  States, 
when  the  Third  World  was  castigating 
this  country  for  its  involvement  in 
Vietnam.   And  yet,   the   Peace  Corps 
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survived  and  no  harmful  effects  were 
felt  by  any  of  its  volunteers  by  the  so- 
called  intelligence  connection.  This  is 
an  important  point  because  Mr. 
Houser  was  directly  involved  in  the 
daily  workings  of  the  Peace  Corps  as 
its  Deputy  Director.  Tom  Pauken.  as 
Director  of  ACTION,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  If  you  compare  Mr. 
Houser  and  Mr.  Pauken,  it  would  seem 
to  me  we  are  applying  much  different 
standards  to  a  Vietnam  veteran  with 
an  intelligence  background  than  we 
are  to  a  veteran  of  the  1950's  with  a 
similar  background.  And  one  more  fact 
along  this  line— Tom  Pauken  would 
even  be  qualified  to  serve  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 

Supporters  of  this  separation  pro- 
posal also  assert  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  declined  in  popularity  while  it  has 
been  associated  with  ACTION,  mean- 
ing that  the  number  of  volunteer  re- 
cruits has  dropped.  They  believe  that 
the  Peace  Corps  will  attract  more  at- 
tention if  it  is  separate  from  ACTION. 
This  is  simply  not  a  valid  argument.  It 
is  true  that  there  has  been  a  general, 
widespread  decline  in  foreign  volun- 
teer programs  overall.  However,  if  in 
fact  you  bother  to  consult  the  actual 
figures.  Peace  Corps  recruitment  has 
increased  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. In  1978.  before  the  Peace 
Corps  came  under  ACTION,  nomina- 
tions for  appointment  equaled  7,987. 
For  the  first  9  months  of  1981,  nomi- 
nations have  equaled  8,382.  Applica- 
tions were  up  by  about  2,000,  and  tele- 
phone inquiries  jumped  from  37,902  to 
53,917. 

Finally,  the  assertion  that  we  should 
return  the  Peace  Corps  to  its  status  as 
an  independent  agency  is  ridiculous. 
Peace  Corps  has  never  been  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  For  10  years,  it  was 
under  the  State  Department,  with  the 
Director  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  For  the  past  10  years,  however, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  existed  as  an  au- 
tonomous agency  within  ACTION. 
Peace  Corps  has  its  own  budget  and 
policy  autonomy.  The  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  doesn't  report  to  the  head 
of  ACTION— he  or  she  reports  directly 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Peace  Corps  is  within 
ACTION,  the  taxpayers  are  served  by 
having  two  agencies  share  the  use  of 
some  services  which  keeps  costs  down. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  keep  the  Peace  Corps 
within  the  ACTION  agency.  The  argu- 
ments for  separation  simply  do  not 
hold  water  and  certainly  do  not  justify 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  agency 
with  the  associated  $7  million  in  costs. 
The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Ms. 
Loret  Ruppe,  has  publicly  expressed 
her  support  for  keeping  the  Peace 
Corps  within  ACTION,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
separation  move.  The  last  thing  we 
need  is  another  Federal  agency. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  makes 
some  very  good  points,  particularly 
the  one  that  goes  something  like  this: 
"What  is  the  hurry?  We  have  not  had 
hearings  on  this  very  recently.  This  is 
a  new  administration.  Let  them  get 
their  act  together  and  determine  what 
they  want,  how  it  will  work  out:  let  us 
see  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
other  agencies  in  ACTION  as  we  go 
forward  with  the  new  budgetary  proc- 
esses." 

I  just  see  no  hurry  to  do  this.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support. 

I  would  just  stress  the  fact  that 
ACTION  takes  care  of  the  voluntary 
programs,  domestic  voluntary  pro- 
grams, such  as  RSVP  and  those  serv- 
ing our  seniors  who  are  very  con- 
cerned about  its  separation,  and  inter- 
national volunteer  programs.  The  only 
difference  in  the  two  sets  of  programs 
is,  one  group  of  people  serve  in  the 
United  States,  the  other  group  of 
people  serve  overseas.  It  seems  to  me 
to  make  eminent  sense  to  have  an  um- 
brella organization  which  encompasses 
these  various  organizations.  And  since 
we  have  talked  about  how  we  pared 
down  in  this  bill  and  how  there  is  not 
enough  spending  in  certain  places,  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  incur  a  $7  mil- 
lion expense  for  no  real  purpose. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a  new 
proposal  that  has  suddenly  come  to 
the  attention  of  this  committee.  We 
had  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, beginning  in  1977  through  1979, 
extensive  hearings.  We  have  had 
former  Peace  Corps  directors  testify 
before  our  committee.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings,  the  committee's  action 
is  to  restore  the  Peace  Corps  its  sepa- 
rate identity  and  vitality  by  giving 
back  to  it  the  complete  autonomy  it 
enjoyed  during  its  early  days. 

John  Dellenback,  a  former  Member 
of  our  body  and  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  under  President  Ford,  wrote  to 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  26,  1981, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Peace  Corps- 
ACTION  relationship.  I  excerpt  from 
that  article: 

However  much  those  programs  look  alike 
on  the  surface,  below  the  surface  they  are 
considerably  different,  and  I  think  that  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  attempt 
to  combine  all  these  programs  in  a  single 
agency  was  a  legislative  error. 

We  are  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  trying  to 
correct  that  error. 
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Another  former  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor was  Dick  Celeste,  who  worked  hard 
to  draft  an  executive  order  giving  the 


Peace  Corps  autonomy  within 
ACTION,  and  struggled  valiantly  to 
make  it  work. 

Now,  he  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Peace  Corps  should  be  independ- 
ent of  ACTION  in  order  to  'renew  its 
sense  of  mission  and  strengthen  its 
programs." 

The  gentleman  from  California  said 
that  OMB  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  separation  would  be  $3  million. 
OMB's  own  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  $3  million  figure,  "is  likely  to  be 
too  large,"  and  that  it  is  only  "an  out- 
side estimate  for  additional  operating 
expenses."  An  in-house  Peace  Corps 
analysis  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  one-time  separation  cost  is 
only  $920,000  and  in  addition  the  anal- 
ysis concludes  that  subsequent  yearly 
savings  of  up  to  $1  million  are  likely. 

Then,  of  course.  Acting  Peace  Corps 
Director  William  Sikes  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  earlier 
this  year  that  costs  savings  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  separation. 

I  want  to  share,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
my  colleagues  and  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  California  a  letter 
that  I  have  received  from  Father  Hes- 
burgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  for  whose  judgment  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  a  high  regard  and  respect.  I  will 
not  read  the  whole  letter,  I  will  insert 
it  in  the  Record,  but  I  will  read  the- 
portions  of  it  which  comment  that 
perhaps  the  separation  should  not  be 
abruptly  done,  maybe  we  ought  to  do 
it  slowly.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LAGOMARSINO)  says  we  ought 
to  give  this  administration  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  look  at  this  separation, 
and  would  probably  offer  a  trial  sepa- 
ration 6  months  from  now  or  there- 
abouts. 

So  the  good  father  writes  to  me— I 
will  not  read  the  first  two  paragraphs 
because  it  would  be  embarrassing  to 
me— he  is  so  laudatory  of  my  action 
here  and  my  work  in  Congress— but 
anybody  who  is  willing  to  read  it  will 
be  able  to  find  out  what  he  says  about 
me  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  put  the 
entire  letter  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am,  yes.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde),  I  intend  to  put  it  in  the  Record 
and  hope  the  printer  will  make  it  in 
bold  type. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  some  copies  to 
carry  with  me. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  will  go  further  and  he 
will  send  a  marked  copy  of  the  Con- 
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gressional  Record  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  good  father 
says: 

Neither  Democratic  nor  Republican  ad- 
ministrations seem  to  have  made  the  Peace 
Corps'  unique  and  exciting  mission  a  proper 
priority  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi )  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Second,  he  writes: 

I  would  urge  you  not  to  allow  anybody  or 
anything  to  delay  the  effects  of  the  impor- 
tant legislative  actions  you  have  taken  with 
regard  to  separation  of  Peace  Corps  and 
ACTION. 

Now  you  understand  the  padre 
would  not  normally  be  supportive  of 
divorce,  but  in  this  instance  he  strong- 
ly supports  this  divorce  action. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Separation  must  be  done  quickly  and  now 
before  more  harm  is  done.  To  remove  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTTION  slowly  would  be 
like  pulling  a  tooth  over  a  6-month  period. 
It  would  be  unnecessarily  painful  and  the 
patient  could  well  bleed  to  death. 

See  how  compassionate  the  father  is. 

Father  Hesburgh's  letter  follows: 
University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame.  Ind..  November  12.  1981. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Clem.  It  was  good  chatting  with  you 
Monday  evening  at  the  White  House,  and  I 
would  like  to  repeat  to  you  the  strong  senti- 
ments I  expressed  then  on  the  issue  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  ACTTION. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
Committee  for  me  fine  work  you  have  done 
in  looking  out  for  the  Peace  Corps'  best  in- 
terests. If  it  weren't  for  the  Congress  espe- 
cially for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, there  would  be  little  chance  of  undo- 
ing the  administrative  damage  done  to  the 
Peace  Corps  by  its  absorption  into  ACTION. 

Neither  Democratic  nor  Republican  ad- 
ministrations seem  to  have  made  the  Peace 
Corps'  unique  and  exciting  mission  a  proper 
priority  over  the  past  ten  years.  You  have, 
and,  for  that,  we  are  all  grateful. 

Secondly.  I  would  urge  you  not  to  allow 
anyone  or  anything  to  delay  the  affects  of 
the  important  legislative  actions  you  have 
taken  with  regard  to  separation  of  Peace 
Corps  and  ACn"ION.  Separation  must  be 
done  quickly  and  now.  before  more  harm  is 
done.  To  remove  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTTION  slowly  would  be  like  pulling  a 
tooth  over  a  six  month  period.  It  would  be 
unnecessarily  painful,  and  the  patient  could 
well  bleed  to  death! 

I  write  to  you  on  this  matter  as  one  who. 
like  you.  was  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Notre  Dame  is  proud  to  have 
been  the  first  university  ever  to  run  a  Peace 
Corps  project  overseas.  I  personally  went  to 
Chile  and  chose  the  institution  the  volun- 
teers would  be  working  with.  We  both  recall 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  Corps— and  the 
last  ten— and  we  know  from  our  experience 
that,  for  this  feisty  group  of  Americans 
dedicated  to  humanitarian  service  overseas. 
Independence  of  extra  layers  of  bureaucracy 
is  necessary  and  most  helpful. 


Again,  thanks  for  all  you  have  done  for 
the  Peace  Corps  and  foreign  aid  generally 
over  these  many  years. 
All  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  C.S.C. 

Presidentm 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  the  gentle- 
man want  to  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
has  touched  my  heart.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  Notre  Dame.  The  gentle- 
man knows  how  dear  to  me  that  is. 
Father  Hesburgh  is  a  close  friend  and 
someone  I  have  known  since  I  was  4 
years  old.  But  I  must  confess  I  have 
found  Father  Hesburgh  to  be  wrong 
before. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
learned? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  have.  And  in  this 
case  I  do  not  think  that  Father  Hes- 
burgh would  want  us  to  separate 
ACTION  from  Peace  Corps  if  he  real- 
ized that  that  might  jeopardize  the  do- 
mestic volunteer  programs  that  serve 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  might  com- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  gentle- 
man's observation  of  the  lack  of  infal- 
libility on  the  part  of  Father  Hes- 
burgh. He  may  have  the  same  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  He  does,  I  know. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  This  matter  has  been 
considered  over  the  past  several  years, 
and  we  have  had  warning  of  the  com- 
mittee's intent  for  7  months,  since 
May,  when  we  reported  out  this  legis- 
lation. The  other  body  has  as  well  con- 
sidered and  passed  legislation  advocat- 
ing separation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  en- 
hance the  Peace  Corps  or  ACTION, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  get  bogged  down  in  a  swamp 
of  personalities  or  turf  fighting.  We 
ought  to  come  back  to  how  do  we 
make  this  agency  the  most  effective 
instrument  that  we  can. 

Now.  the  last  two  Directors  of  the 
Peace  Corps  have  said  they  can  do  a 
better  job  if  they  are  separated,  and  I 
think  all  of  the  hearings  have  estab- 
lished and  reinforced  this  position. 
There  is  no  real  proof  that  this  will 
cost  more,  just  some  positions  that 
ACTION  has  taken  who  are  concerned 
about  losing  some  of  their  turf.  They 
are  the  only  people  who  have  said  this 
is  going  to  cost  more. 


John  Dellenback,  who  was  the  Direc- 
tor of  Peace  Corps  under  President 
Ford,  is  convinced  that  we  should  sep- 
arate these  two  organizations. 

It  is  difficult  to  run  these  agencies  if 
we  do  not  give  them  the  very  best 
management  we  can.  We  have  held 
hearings.  Congress  has  made  this  deci- 
sion. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  and 
counterproductive  to  the  Peace  Corps 
if  we  were  to  go  back  now  and  attempt 
to  keep  them  together  with  ACTION. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  not  a 
new  one  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Five  years  ago  we 
first  looked  at  the  whole  question  of 
Peace  Corps  and  where  it  ought  to  be 
located  and  if  it  shall  be  incorporated 
in  ACTION.  We  decided  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  kind  of  separation, 
that  Peace  Corps  ought  to  have  its 
own  identity,  its  own  administration 
function.  It  ought  to  have  its  own  visa- 
bility. 

At  the  time  we  had  looked  closely  at 
an  Aspen  Institute  report  which  had 
studied  this  question.  Aspen  concluded 
that  the  Peace  Corps  had  lost  its  vital- 
ity, its  morale  was  down,  and  its  en- 
rollment was  down.  It  was  not  as  effec- 
tive so  long  as  it  was  part  of  the 
ACTION  Agency. 

When  John  Kennedy  first  estab- 
lished the  Peace  Corps  he  wanted  to 
keep  it  away  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment so  that  it  would  not  be  politi- 
cized, nor  be  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy. 

It  was  very  successful  under  his 
brother-in-law,  Sargent  Shriver.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  incorporated  Peace  Corps 
in  ACTTION.  It  was  a  merger  which 
would  emphasize  the  voluntary  nature 
of  the  program. 

President  Ford  continued  that  ar- 
rangement under  the  leadership  of 
John  Dellenback.  He  later  felt  that 
the  Peace  Corps  ought  to  be  removed 
from  ACTION  and  maintain  its  own 
identity. 

During  the  Carter  years,  we  strug- 
gled with  Sam  Brown,  then  Director 
of  ACTION,  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corps  from  ACTTION. 

The  committee  passed  language  in 
the  House  to  remove  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION.  Due  to  intense  negotia- 
tions in  the  conference  committee, 
however,  we  compromised  in  deference 
to  an  Executive  order  that  tried  to 
maintain  Peace  Corps  identity  within 
ACTION. 

But  believe  me,  as  long  as  Peace 
Corps  remains  in  ACTION,  it  is  going 
to  be  compromised.  It  is  not  going  to 
have  its  identity.  It  will  not  have  the 
important  mission  that  was  expected 
of  it  when  it  was  first  established. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  pre- 
cisely why  the  mission  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  compromised  by  virture  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  an  overall 
volunteer  organization  that  treats  the 
domestic  needs  of  our  people  as  well  as 
trying  to  do  good  in  the  international 
community? 

Mr.  BONKER.  They  are  really  two 
entirely  different  functions.  I  think 
the  recruiting  aspects  have  some  bene- 
fit. But  aside  from  that,  they  really 
have  nothing  in  common. 

We  found  that  in  many  cases  the 
ACTION  Director  was  attempting  to 
influence  the  Peace  Corps  Director, 
and  influence  the  policy  and  some  of 
the  administrative  and  management 
functions  of  the  office. 

We  know  presently  the  Peace  Corps 
pays  60  percent  of  its  ACTION  admin- 
istration cost  but  does  not  receive  a 
proportionate  amount  of  services  in 
every  area.  This  is  according  to  testi- 
mony that  has  come  from  this  admin- 
istration. 

The  Peace  Corps  could  implement 
the  same  program  at  the  same  cost, 
but  what  we  need  to  do  is  try  to  rees- 
tablish the  Peace  Corps  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  do  not  believe  sepa- 
rating it  from  ACTION  is  a  final  act. 
It  still  is  an  agency  that  is  without  the 
kind  of  organizational  identity  that  it 
needs. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  the  Peace  Corps 
an  independent  public  foundation 
which  would  have  its  own  board  and 
which  would  have  some  continuity 
from  administration  to  administration. 
It  would  not  be  subject  to  policy  influ- 
ences that  come  from  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  bill  that  the 
gentleman  has  introduced  does  con- 
tain an  advisory  board  to  advise  the 
Peace  Corps  and  would  require  it  to 
have  on  its  membership  citizens  of  the 
Third  World.  Therefore,  it  would  be  so 
independent  that  it  would  not  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  administration  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  would  have  an 
advisory  board  that  would  be  required 
to  have  citizens  from  foreign  coun- 
tries: is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  has  read  my  bill  because  it 
creates  a  commission  which  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Com- 
mission would  appoint  the  Peace 
Corps  Director.  Beyond  that,  there 
would  be  an  advisory  council. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  And  that  council  is, 
to  quote  the  gentleman  from  page 
H6628  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
"to  include  a  number  of  different 
people  and  academic  groups  and  citi- 
zens of  Third  World  nations." 


Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman  is 
making  reference  to  the  bill  that  I 
have  introduced,  I  would  draw  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  8  of  the 
bill,  section  7,  "There  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Peace  Corps  an  advisory 
council  composed  of  the  following  15 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Then  we  have  quite  a  broad  section 
of  people  who  would  be  involved  in 
that  advisory  council. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Including  as  mem- 
bers, citizens  of  other  countries. 

I  do  not  understand  from  the  gentle- 
man's perspective  why  we  are  so  con- 
cerned that  the  Peace  Corps  not  be 
too  connected  to  the  elected  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  because  it 
would,  evidently,  cause  an  interjection 
of  politics,  but  yet  we  require  an  advi- 
sory committee  to  be  made  up  in  part, 
of  citizens  of  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  sincerely  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  a  very  careful  and 
well-reasoned  approach. 

I  do  not  find  it  in  the  final  measure 
persuasive  but  I  would  like  to  refer- 
ence two  parts  to  clear  the  record. 
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The  first  part  is  that  we  do  have  a 
natural  institutional  friction  which 
was  particularly  severe  under  the 
Carter  administration  and.  fortunate- 
ly, much  less  so  under  this  administra- 
tion between  ACTION  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  this  regard,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  ACTION  is  led  by  a  very  well 
backgrounded  young  man,  Tom 
Pauken.  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  the  intention  of  those  who  want 
to  separate  the  agencies  is  not  directed 
against  Mr.  Pauken.  I  find  those  who 
have  argued  against  him  to  be  very  un- 
persuasive.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
if  there  is  a  separation  and  Mr. 
Pauken  is  left  with  an  agency  some- 
what diminished  in  size,  and  if  he 
seeks  another  position  in  the  Federal 
Government,  if  anything,  he  should  be 
promoted,  not  demoted. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  elderly 
programs,  RSVP  particularly,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  those  of  us  that  seek 
separation  also  are  strong  supporters 
of  these  volunteer  programs.  Those  as- 
sociated with  these  programs  have  our 
firm  commitment  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
maintained  in  a  credible  and  generous 
fashion. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  background 
of  this  issue,  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
House  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
reason  the  Peace  Corps  came "  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  ACTION  was  the 
desire  of  the  Nixon  administration  and 
some  of  the  anti-John  Kennedy  fol- 


lowers in  the  Democratic  party  to  di- 
minish the  stature  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  happen  to  think,  however,  that  the 
idealism  that  was  preponderant  in  the 
sixties  should  and  can  be  reinstilled  in 
the  eighties  and  that  it  would  be  very 
helpful  to  create  a  new  identity  for 
the  Peace  Corps  at  this  time. 

Finally.  I  do  think  it  is  fair  to  stress 
again  that  John  Dellenback,  our 
former  colleague  in  this  House,  who 
was  the  last  Republican  Peace  Corps 
Director  under  Mr.  Ford,  served  on 
the  committee  that  helped  cause  the 
ACTION  alliance.  Mr.  Dellenback 
stated  very  categorically  to  me  that 
from  his  experience  both  in  the  Con- 
gress and  now  having  served  in  the 
Peace  Corps  that  he  believed  that  the 
legislative  efforts  in  which  he  was  a 
part  were  a  profound  error.  I  think  at 
this  time  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  to  reestablish  the  image, 
the  prestige,  and  the  idealism  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

This  particular  act  is  symbolic  and  it 
is  also  sogiething  that  I  think  fits  very 
well  with  the  Republican  philosophy 
of  voluntarism. 

From  the  Reagan  administration's 
perspective,  even  though  there  is  ad- 
ministration opposition  to  this  separa- 
tion, the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
would  fit  well  with  what  this  adminis- 
tration stands  for  and  fit  well  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  world 
to  complement  the  security  dimension 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mission  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  never 
been  more  relevant  than  it  is  today. 
The  needs  of  the  developing  nations 
for  skills,  technical  assistance,  and 
simple  human  compassion  abound. 
The  need  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  refugee  assistance  programs  in  Asia 
and  Somalia,  as  a  number  already  are, 
ought  also  to  be  enhanced.  As  Director 
Rupee  stated  in  a  recent  speech,  peace 
is  not  just  the  absence  of  war  but  the 
absence  of  the  conditions— such  as 
hunger,  disease,  poverty,  illiteracy, 
and  despair— which  bring  on  war. 

She  is  right. 

The  vital  mandate  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  nothing  less  than  the  building 
of  peace  in  the  world  in  a  way  which 
security  assistance  cannot.  It  is  time 
we  shed  the  bureaucratic  overregula- 
tion  represented  by  the  association  of 
the  Peace  Corps  with  ACTION  and 
give  Loret  Ruppe  the  tools  and  flexi- 
bility she  needs  to  accomplish  that 
mission. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  an  excellent  statement.  I  agree 
with  everything  the  gentleman  said. 

The  second  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  say  is  that  although  I  was  not  privi- 


leged to  be  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer.  I 
have  an  awful  lot  of  friends  who 
either  were  or  are  now  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  a  lot  of  them.  I  have  never 
met  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  who  did 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  separate 
agency,  that  did  not  believe  it  had  a 
unique  role  and  function  and  that  it 
could  increase  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  Peace  Corps  to  once  again  recog- 
nize its  uniqueness  and  be  a  separate 
agency. 

I  conunend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  I  join  him  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington have  mentioned  the  name  of 
President  Kennedy.  I  think  in  terms 
of  some  historical  perspective,  it  is 
useful  to  point  out  that  many  of  us  in 
this  body,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  were 
inspired  by  John  Kennedy. 

I  was  18  when  the  Peace  Corps  was 
first  created.  I  think  it  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  many  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  wanting  to  engage  in 
some  sort  of  public  service. 

I  would  expect  that  all  of  us  in  this 
body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
think  that  that  is  a  good  thing. 

The  effort  was  made,  however,  and  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  this  because  I 
was  on  the  Senate  staff  that  dealt 
with  it  about  10  years  ago  to  create 
ACTION  and  merge  the  Peace  Corps 
in  with  it  in  order  to  really  dilute  the 
impact  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Many  of 
the  proponents  made  no  secret  of  that 
intention  on  their  part. 

I  remember  the  hearings  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  ACTION  agency.  I  think 
it  was  in  early  1971  and  these  facts 
came  out,  that  there  was  concern  in 
the  Nixon  administration  and  in  other 
quarters  that  young  people  were  some- 
how getting  too  idealistic,  some  people 
said  radicalized,  maybe  that  is  not  a 
good  word;  but  they  were  having  these 
experiences  in  the  Peace  Corps  and 
they  were  coming  back  and  they  were 
wanting  to  engage  in  more  public  serv- 
ice and  pursue  their  idealism  in  a  con- 
structive way  and  many  of  them  are 
serving  to  this  day  in  public  service  be- 
cause of  that  experience. 

The  attempt  was  clearly  to  dilute 
the  impact  of  this  kind  of  program. 

Now,  I  think  we  should  look  at  the 
overall,  the  larger  picture,  that  we 
really  do  not  have  any  program  in  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  using  human  capital 
for  those  kinds  of  needs  right  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  had  an  excellent  hearing  yes- 
terday in  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
took  part  on  the  wiping  out  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  the 


modern  version  of  the  CCC.  programs 
which  have  been  working  and  now  are 
being  zeroed  out. 

We  are  moving  in  absolutely  the 
wrong  direction  on  these  programs. 
There  are  programs  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps  that  we  know  work  very  well. 

Some  of  us  would  prefer  to  go  even 
farther  to  have  a  national  compulsory 
service  with  a  civilian  option  and 
really  instilling  the  values  of  hard 
work  and  frugality  in  our  young 
people. 

So  my  point  is  that  if  you  look  at 
this  in  terms  of  the  overall  perspec- 
tive, we  are  not  doing  very  much  at  all. 
We  are  really  failing  miserably  to  give 
opportunities  to  young  people  to  serve. 

We  are  wasting  resources  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  losing  political  battles  in 
the  political  trenches  of  the  Third 
World  because  we  do  not  put  enough 
emphasis  on  putting  Americans  out 
there  where  they  can  be  seen  as  Amer- 
icans who  are  helpful. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  answer, 
this  separation.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a 
major  answer,  given  the  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  both  ACTION  and  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  budget. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  faring 
badly  and  as  we  debate  how  we  are 
going  to  move  the  blocks  around  in 
this  particular  area,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
time  for  us  to  consider  who  is  inspiring 
the  18  year  olds  of  today  to  public 
service. 

I  think  it  is  a  fairly  legitimate  ques- 
tion to  ask:  Who  in  public  life  today  is 
offering  that  kind  of  inspiration? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  believe,  first  of  all.  we 
should  all  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  realize  he  has  been 
rather  lonesome  in  support  of  it,  but 
he  serves  a  very  practical  purpose. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  years  I  have 
seen  the  floor  give  any  real  attention 
to  the  Peace  Corps  and  that  is  long 
overdue. 

I  think  we  have  in  the  Peace  Corps  a 
classic  case  of  a  Govenunent  program 
that  is  about  at  the  age  where  it  de- 
serves rejuvenation.  That  point  has 
been  made  by  some  of  our  colleagues. 

I  also  think  that  we  witnessed  in  this 
debate  the  tendency  of  some  Members 
to  become  overaddicted  to  personal- 
ities. I  really  do  not  care  if  John  Del- 
lenback did  or  did  not  run  the  Peace 
Corps  at  one  time  and  what  he  did  or 
did  not  do.  That  is  totally  beside  the 
point. 

I  recall  at  the  time  the  Peace  Corps 
was  created  that  there  were  some 
charges  made  on  this  floor  that  it  was 
merely  to  find  a  position  for  Sargent 
Shriver,  since  they  could  not  locate 
him  anywhere  else  in  the  Govern- 
ment; that  was  probably  exaggerated. 


but  nevertheless,  those  statements 
were  made. 

The  point  is  that  there  should  not 
be  an  overdose  of  personalities.  There- 
fore, we  should  not  be  too  concerned  if 
the  gentleman  who  presides  over 
ACTION  as  an  individual  is  losing  a 
little  bit  of  his  turf. 

The  big  question  is.  Is  the  Peace 
Corps  an  effective  program?  Is  it  a 
sound  concept?  Can  it  be  improved? 

I  think  it  is  a  sound  concept.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  program.  I  think  it  could 
be  improved. 

Now.  I  recognize  in  this  day  and  age 
of  Mr.  Stockman's  reign  that  we  are 
not  about  to  double  or  triple  the  fund- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  would  like 
to  do  it,  but  reality  does  not  permit  it; 
but  I  do  think  that  giving  a  revised 
identity  and  a  new  blessing  to  the 
Peace  Corps  would  be  helpful. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  give  a 
fresh  pat  on  the  back  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  reemphasizing  our  support  for 
the  very  fine  concept.  May  I  also  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, please  keep  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  program  just  for  young  people. 
I  have  inspected  many  Peace  Corps 
operations.  I  recall  in  the  backwoods 
of  Senegal  watching  a  Peace  Corps- 
man  teach  English,  which  I  thought 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  teach- 
ing English  in  the  backwoods  of  a 
country  where  people,  if  they  are  liter- 
ate, are  literate  in  French;  yet  I  have 
also  been  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  where 
we  had  a  retired  American  plumber 
teaching  people  how  to  install  inside 
facilities.  Now,  that  was  a  very  practi- 
cal application. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  run  through 
those  pendulums  from  good  intentions 
to  practicality,  to  a  shortage  of  funds, 
through  good  administrators,  through 
bad  administrators.  That  has  been  its 
history  over  20  years. 

I  would  think  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  everyone  is  so  dedicated  to 
the  Peace  Corps  during  this  debate  let 
us  all  agree  that  we  want  an  effective, 
progressive,  revitalized  Peace  Corps.  If 
in  the  judgment  of  the  noble  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  it  deserves  a 
certain  degree  of  independence,  which 
it  had  when  it  was  created.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  committee  position 
should  not  be  sustained,  the  amend- 
ment rejected.  But  all  of  us  should 
give  a  special  thank  you  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  once  again  provide 
some  support  for  a  program  that  has 
been  too  long  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  good  point. 

I  served  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  starting  in  1977  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We 
spent  many  hours  in  hearings  debat- 
ing whether  there  should  be  a  separa- 
tion between  ACTION  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  was  our  decision  that  there 
should  be  a  separation  and.  as  he  said, 
for  various  reasons  that  separation 
was  not  complete. 

I  think  now  more  than  ever  before 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  sepa- 
ration. 

Let  us  face  it.  the  Peace  Corps  got 
bogged  down  and  lost  under  the  big 
umbrella  of  ACTION.  Now  with  a  new 
Director  full  of  enthusiasm,  one  that 
we  all  know  and  trust,  we  can  bring 
the  Peace  Corps  back  to  what  it  de- 
serves to  be  and  we  can  help  it  by 
voting  down  this  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
timely  and  helpful  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  California,  Dan  Lungren. 
to  delete  a  provision  of  H.R.  3556. 
which  would  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
for  ACTION  making  it  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  in  depth, 
and  after  careful  consideration  am 
unable  to  come  up  with  one  good 
reason  why  the  Peace  Corps  or 
ACTION  would  substantially  benefit 
from  separation— however.  I  am  able 
to  find  a  good  number  of  reasons  as  to 
why  they  should  continue  in  their 
present  form.  The  Peace  Corps  came 
into  existence  in  November  1961,  and 
for  the  first  10  years  operated  under 
the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  State 
Department.  With  the  establishment 
of  ACTION  in  1971.  Congress  deliber- 
ated over  the  possibility  of  the  Peace 
Corps  being  placed  under  this  new 
agency  and  determined  that  indeed  it 
would  function  best  under  ACTION. 
In  May  1979.  the  Peace  Corps  was 
given  authority  of  its  own  budget/ 
policy  and  management  for  the  inter- 
national volunteer  program.  This  al- 
lowed the  Peace  Corps  to  act  as  an  au- 
tonomous agency  within  ACTION,  re- 
porting directly— and  I  stress  direct- 
ly—to the  President  and  OMB.  There- 
fore, today,  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  reports  directly  to  the  President 
on  policy  matters;  deals  directly  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Treasury  Department  on 
budget  matters',  and  only  shares  a  few 
administrative  services  with  ACTION 
in  order  to  reduce  the  costs  of  overlap- 
ping services.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me 
this  allows  the  Peace  Corps  to  operate 
for  the  first  time  with  virtually  total 
autonomy. 


Now  it  is  being  proposed  that  the 
Peace  Corps  act  as  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Proponents  of  this  pro- 
posal have  voiced  concern  over  Tom 
Pauken's  position  as  Director  of 
ACTION,  claiming  the  safety  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  would  be  jeop 
ardized  because  of  Mr.  Pauken's  minor 
involvement  with  Army  intelligence 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  find  no  substance  to  the  argument 
that  Mr.  Pauken's  service  to  this  coun- 
try will  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  when  such  service  would 
not  even  disqualify  him  as  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer.  The  Senate  debated 
this  issue  at  length  prior  to  his  confir- 
mation and  found  no  facts  to  justify 
the  opposition.  It  is  amusing  to  me 
that  Tom  Houser.  a  former  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  had  also 
served  in  Army  intelligence,  yet,  the 
issue  was  never  raised  then.  There  has 
been  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Peace  Corps  credibility  or  the  volun- 
teers themselves  would  be  harmed  due 
to  Mr.  Houser's  involvement  with  the 
Corps.  Why  should  we  assume  Mr. 
Pauken's  service  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
credibility  for  the  Peace  Corps?  Once 
again.  I  think  we  should  be  reminded 
of  the  facts— the  Peace  Corps  is  auton- 
omous. Mr.  Pauken  as  Director  of 
ACTION  has  virtually  no  influence  on 
Peace  Corps  policy  of  operations.  As 
for  support  services.  Mr.  Pauken  has 
designated  Deputy  Director  Winnie 
Pizzano  as  ACTION'S  liaison  officer  to 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  the 
most  acute  problem  posed  by  the 
Peace  Corps  operating  under  ACTION 
is  in  the  area  of  recruitment  and  com- 
munications. Our  colleague  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Bonker,  has  stated 
in  his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  that 
"recruitment  is  less  than  a  third  of 
what  it  was  in  1967".  I  wonder  if  he  is 
aware  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Executive  magazine  which 
explains  this  decrease.  The  article 
states  specifically  that  ACTION  has 
not  had  a  negative  impact  on  recruit- 
ment. Global  conditions  have  had  an 
effect.  Terrorism  and  insecurity  in 
Third  World  countries  poses  a  prob- 
lem of  risk  and,  needless  to  say,  serves 
as  deterrent  to  volunteers.  So  the  real 
culprits  are  the  Idi  Amins  and  Omar 
Qadhafis  of  the  world,  not  the  Tom 
Paukens. 

Mr.  BoNKER  has  also  cited  ACTION 
personnel  cuts  as  having  a  dispropor- 
tionate harmful  impact  on  the  Peace 
Corps.  On  the  contrary,  these  cuts  in 
personnel  have  had  no  impact  on  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  Joint  Recruitment 
Office  has  decreased  its  full-time  staff 
from  92  to  45  due  to  recent  changes  in 
VISTA.  Peace  Corps  recruitment  is 
subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  "peak 
seasons."  Thus,  the  Recruitment 
Office  will  supplement  the  personnel 


by  hiring  32  part-time  employees 
during  Peace  Corps  peak  seasons. 

Mr.  BoNKER  is  correct  in  saying  the 
Office  of  Former  Volunteer  Services 
has  been  deleted  from  ACTION.  This 
office  served  both  VISTA  and  the 
Peace  Corps- again  changes  in  VISTA 
have  warranted  a  reduction.  A  joint 
office  is  no  longer  necessary  and  if  the 
Peace  Corps  determines  they  want  to 
continue  a  Former  Volunteer  Service 
Office,  they  have  complete  authority 
to  do  so  within  their  own  budget. 

Again,  the  facts  show  that,  in  actual- 
ity, the  Peace  Corps  recruiting  and 
communications  have  been  strength- 
ened since  pooling  forces  with 
ACTION.  Statistics  show  that  since 
1978  applications  have  increased  by 
1,961;  WATS  line  inquiries  have  in- 
creased by  16,015;  and  nominations  for 
appointments  have  increased  by  395. 
Clearly,  the  recruitment  efforts  are 
faring  better  today  than  in  1978. 

The  Peace  Corps  itself  determines 
how  much  to  utilize  on  advertising  and 
directs  the  ACTION  Office  of  Recruit- 
ment and  Communications  in  the  im- 
plementation of  its  decisions.  Televi- 
sion advertising  has  tripled  since  1978, 
and  since  the  change  in  administra- 
tions there  have  already  been  2.000 
more  TV  ads  this  year  than  last.  In  ad- 
dition, more  than  6,000  radio  stations 
across  the  Nation  carry  Peace  Corps 
advertising  spots.  I  can  not  agree  that 
the  Peace  Corps  visibility  is  low— in 
fact,  it  is  higher  this  year  than  in  the 
past.  Obviously,  those  bringing  re- 
cruitment and  communications  prob- 
lems to  issue  are  mistaken. 

Legislating  the  Peace  Corps  into  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  makes 
little  sense  to  me.  If  the  two  are  to  be 
come  totally  separate,  additional  tax- 
payers dollars  will  be  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative services,  recruitment, 
communications,  computer  services, 
health  services,  accounting,  payroll, 
and  rent  for  new  office  space.  Cost  es- 
timates range  between  $3  million  and 
$15  million  for  separation.  By  passing 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  we  are  fail- 
ing in  our  responsibilities  and  commit- 
ment to  economic  efficiency.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  care  if  the  separa- 
tion would  cost  this  Government  $10— 
it  is  $10  more  than  we  can  afford  to 
spend.  I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  tell  me  why  they  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  to  their  district 
and  tell  their  constituents  that  this 
Congress  has  legislated  into  existence 
another  Federal  agency  to  cost  $15 
million  when  we  stood  here  less  than  6 
months  ago  and  passed  the  largest 
budget  cuts  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Do  you  honestly  feel  that  is  what  your 
constituents  want  to  hear?  I  believe 
they  would  prefer  to  hear  that  this 
Congress  intends  to  implement  more 
"sharing-services"  programs  to  keep 
costs  at  a  minimum;  in  other  words,  let 


us  use  the  Peace  Corps  and  ACTION 
as  an  example. 

The  Lungren  amendment  has  strong 
united  support  of  the  administration- 
Max  Friedersdorf.  ACTION  Director 
Tom  Pauken.  and  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor Loret  Ruppe.  all  are  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  present  relationship 
between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
ACTION.  I  cannot  urge  my  colleagues 
enough  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment  in  order  to  save  the  tax- 
payers unnecessary  expense. 

D  1600 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  think,  as  one  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  did  want  to  participate 
in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  make  bureaucratic  changes 
if  the  arrangement,  however  illogical 
it  may  appear,  is  working  to  everyone's 
satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  to  be  making  changes  if  it  is 
not. 

We  have  had  difficulty  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  ACTION  for  several 
years,  regardless  of  whether  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  administrations 
were  involved.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  it  is  an  administration  issue. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  little  more  chari- 
table than  one  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  think  the  hope  of  unit- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  and  placing  it 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  ACTION  was 
to  perhaps  infuse  some  of  that  Peace 
Corps  spirit  into  the  domestic  volun- 
teer activities  of  our  Government,  and 
also  to  unite  recruiting,  because  on 
college  campuses,  and  so  on,  young 
people  interested  in  the  volunteer 
effort  would  have  the  option,  through 
one  organization  and  one  contact,  of 
operating  either  overseas  or  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  has  not 
worked.  I  think  the  ACTION  agency's 
VISTA  program  is  in  the  process  of 
being  phased  down,  if  not  phased  out. 

The  Peace  Corps  should.  I  think, 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  Volunteer 
Overseas  Service  Agency  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  some  other  countries  have. 
The  Peace  Corps  is  a  great  expression 
of  idealism  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  it  is  one  that  should 
be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
American  people,  not  of  the  American 
Government.  Allowing  it  to  operate  is 
an  independent  agency  will  help  to 
foster  that. 

I  think  the  committee  is  very  wise  in 
the  disposition  and  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  made.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  supporting  the 
committee  and  opposing  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    LUNGREN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  155.  noes 
258.  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3421 
AYES- 155 


Anderson 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

B&ralls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bliley 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coals 

Collins  (TX> 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Oaniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Gingrich 

Gnunm 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 


Hall.  Sam 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Holt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LAgomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

NOES— 258 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 


Moorhead 

Mottl 
Napier 
Nelligan 
NichoU 
Oxiey 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Paul 
Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Santini 
Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stangeland 
-Staton 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Trible 
Volkmer 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber  (MN) 
Weber  (OH) 
White 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 


Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doiuielly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dunn 


Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckan 

Edgar 

E:dwards(ALl 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans (LA)     ' 

E>rans(IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Findley 

Pish 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

GcxKlllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HiUis 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Kastenmeier 


Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin  (ID 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MikuUki 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 


Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

RoberU(KS) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselol 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA I 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratum 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

WiUiams  (OH> 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING- 20 


Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bedell 

Boiling 

BrcMks 

Burton.  John 

Dougherty 


Dymally 

Plthlan 

Garcia 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Hall  (OH) 

Holland 

D  1610 


Howard 

McCloskey 

Miller  (CA) 

Oakar 

Parris 

Thomas 


The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Parris  for.  with  Mr.  Garcia  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for.  with  Mr.  DymaUy 
against. 

Mr.  DYSON  and  Mr.  HANSEN  of 
Idaho  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  IRELAND  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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D  1620 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  just 
to  merely  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski).  He  is 
always  a  great  statesman  and  I  want 
to  compliment  him  for  not  offering 
the  Clark  amendment  he  had  planned 
to  offer. 

The  Clark  amendment  should  be  re- 
pealed in  the  near  future,  but  it 
should  not  be  repealed,  of  course, 
before  we  see  some  definite  movement 
in  relationship  to  a  Namibian  settle- 
ment. I  am  tired  of  hearing  those  who 
say  we  will  see  it  when  we  repeal  the 
Clark  amendment,  but  until  we  see 
some  movement  as  far  as  a  Namibian 
settlement  I  think  it  is  prudent  on  our 
part  not  to  repeal  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

I  also  hope.  I  would  say.  that  I  am 
here  long  enough  sometime  to  see 
both  the  House  and  the  other  body 
separate  the  economic  aid,  humanitar- 
ian assistance  we  offer  around  the 
world  from  military  assistance.  I 
would  be  extremely  happy  to  vote  for 
three  times  as  much  economic  aid  and 
humanitarian  effort  if  we  could  only 
do  that  separately. 

In  my  African  Subcommittee  we 
tried  to  do  that.  We  tried  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  these  developing  coun- 
tries to  receive  more  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  economic  assistance,  but 
we  were  outvoted  when  we  came  to  the 
full  committee. 

This  administration  is  following  all 
other  administrations  down  the  same 
path  where  somehow  or  other  they 
think  that  by  supplying  military  aid  to 
less  than  stable  governments  we  are 
going  to  come  out  smelling  sweet.  We 
never  have.  We  never  will.  We  better 
soon  change  that  course  and  put  all  of 
our  eggs  in  the  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic effort  rather  than  into  the  mili- 
tary assistance  to  those  countries  who 
are  less  than  stable,  and  that  is  most 
of  those  that  are  considered  in  this 
foreign  aid  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VII. 

Title  VII  reads  as  follows: 

TIT1£  VII-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

ADVANCE  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  701.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  ■.  or  (if  a  substantial  sav- 
ings would  occur)  other  property  already 
owned  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government."  immediately  after  "excess 
personal  property",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  supplementary  to" 
immediately  after  "in  lieu  of";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
"any  property  available  from  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government."  immediate- 
ly before  "or  other  property". 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PRODUCTIVE  ENTERPRISES  IN 
EGYPT 

Sec.  702.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
620(k)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year 
1977.  fiscal  year  1980.  or  fiscal  year  1981". 

compensation  for  participating  agency 
employees 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
625(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  under  that  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  under  chapter 
53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  at  any 
other  rate  authorized  by  law.  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  I.  1981. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec  704.  Section  667(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  oy  striking  out 
"$293,800,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$343,632,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 

$374,215,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  2.  by  insert- 
ing "the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment." immediately  after  "Department  of 
Transportation,": 

(2)  in  section  11— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "the 
Agency  for  International  Development."  im- 
mediately after  "Administrator  of":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2;,  by  inserting  "the 
Agency  for  International  Development."  im- 
mediately after  "Transportation  or":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
8  the  following  new  section  8A: 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  8A.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  specified  in  this 
Act.  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development— 

"(1)  shall  supervise,  direct,  and  control  all 
security  activities  relating  to  the  programs 
and  operations  of  that  Agency,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  that 
Agency:  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  requested  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development), 
shall  supervise,  direct,  and  control  all  audit, 
investigative,  and  security  activities  relating 
to  programs  and  operations  within  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Inspector 
Generals  provided  for  in  section  3(d)  of  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  civil  service,  appoint  an 
Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Security 
who  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  super- 
vising the  performance  of  security  activities 
relating  to  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

"(c)  The  semiannual  reports  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  shall  also  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency. 


"(d)  In  addition  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees provided  for  in  section  6(a)(6)  of 
this  Act.  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
may.  at  the  request  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  assigned  as  employees  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Meml)ers  of  the  Foreign 
Service  so  assigned  shall  be  responsible 
solely  to  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  In- 
spector General  (or  his  or  her  designee) 
shall  prepare  the  performance  evaluation 
reports  for  such  members. 

"(e)  In  establishing  and  staffing  field  of- 
fices pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  not  be  Iwund  by 
overseas  personnel  ceilings  established 
under  the  Monitoring  Overseas  Direct  Em- 
ployment policy. 

"(f)  The  reference  in  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act  to  an  employee  of  the  establishment 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  construed  to  include  an  employee 
of  or  under  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency. 

"(g)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 624(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  Agency 
for  International  Development'  includes 
any  successor  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.". 

(b)(1)  Section  624(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  239(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Auditor  General"  each  of 
the  three  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Insp>ector  General". 

(3)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Auditor 
General  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development". 

(c)  The  individual  holding  the  position  of 
Inspector  General  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  reappointed  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

USE  OF  CERTAIN  POLISH  CURRENCIES 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1953.  section  508  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment Matters.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1962.  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  cur- 
rencies or  credits  received  by  the  United 
States  from  the  April  1981  sale  of  United 
States  Government-held  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  Poland  shall,  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  provided  in  advance  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  be  used  by  the  President  in  Poland  to 
serve  United  States  interests,  including  use 
for  activities  of  common  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Poland,  such  as  joint  programs  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  science,  and  culture,  and  for 
additional  facilities  for  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital at  Krakow. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  availability  or  expenditure  of 
such  foreign  currencies  or  credits  shall  not 
affect  or  reduce  appropriations  otherwise 
available  for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

FINDINGS  REGARDING  GLOBAL  SECURITY 

Sec  707.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
security  of  the   United  States  and   other 


countries  is  increasingly  affected  by  a  broad 
range  of  global  problems  Including  short- 
ages or  potential  shortages  of  food.  oil. 
water,  wood,  and  other  basic  mineral  and 
natural  resources:  desperate  poverty:  sick- 
ness: population  pressures:  environmental 
deterioration,  including  soil  erosion  and 
water  pollution:  and  large-scale  and  destabi- 
lizing refugee  problems. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  extreme  poverty  are  among  the 
most  critical  of  these  global  problems.  As 
ever  greater  numbers  of  people  perceive  the 
disparity  between  their  own  continuing  dep- 
rivation and  the  prosperity  of  others,  and 
judge  their  predicament  to  be  neither  just 
nor  inevitable,  it  becomes  increasingly  likely 
that  there  will  be  unrest  and  violence  with 
consequent  disruption  of  the  flow  of  essen- 
tial materials,  adverse  effects  on  the  world 
economy,  decreased  likelihood  of  coopera- 
tive efforts  toward  meeting  the  other  criti- 
cal problems  threatening  national  and 
global  security,  and  increased  likelihood  of 
confrontation  between  nations  which  pos- 
sess nuclear  arms. 

(c)  Therefore,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nation's  understanding  of  global  and  na- 
tional security  must  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  problems  cited  in  this  section,  and 
that  adequate  protection  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  requires  effective  action 
on  these  global  problems,  and  in  particular 
on  the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  ex- 
treme poverty. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 
REGARDING  WORLD  HUNGER 

Sec  708.  The  Congress,  affirming  the 
value  of  human  life,  finds  and  declares  that 
the  elimination  of  hunger  and  its  causes  is 
of  fundamental  moral  significance  and.  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  its  causes  shall 
be  a  primary  objective  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  countries. 

WORLD  FOOD  SECURITY  RESERVES 

Sec  1o».  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Congress  recently  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  an  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  United  States 
food  security  reserve  of  up  to  four  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance: 

(2)  the  food  import  needs  of  developing 
countries  will  increase  over  the  next  ten 
years:  and 

(3)  other  grain  exporting  countries  could 
take  additional  steps  to  assure  continuity  of 
food  assistance  during  food  crisis  years. 

(b)  The  President  shall  encourage  other 
grain  exporting  countries  to  establish  their 
own  food  security  reserves  or  take  other 
measures  that  complement  the  United 
States  food  security  reserve. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  actions  he  has  taken 
and  the  response  of  other  countries  to  these 
proposals. 

PROMOTING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  HAITIAN 
PEOPLE  AND  PROVIDING  FOR  ORDERLY  EMIGRA- 
TION FROM  HAITI 

Sec  710.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  up  to  $15,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry 
out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  should  be  made  available 
for  development  assistance  for  Haiti,  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 


(2)  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  to  carry  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  purposes  of 
section  103(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  $6,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  should  be  provided 
through  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  Funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2 
or  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  may  be  expended  for  Haiti, 
and  credits  and  guarantees  extended  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  may  be  approved  for  use  for 
Haiti,  only  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  Government  of  Haiti— 

( 1 )  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States 
in  halting  illegal  emigration  from  Haiti: 

(2)  has  not  aided,  abetted,  or  otherwise 
supported  illegal  emigration  from  Haiti: 

(3)  has  provided  assurances  that  it  will  co- 
operate fully  in  implementing  United  States 
development  assistance  programs  in  Haiti 
(including  programs  for  prior  fiscal  years): 
and 

(4)  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  Internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

(c)  Each  six  months,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  actions  of  the  CSovemment  of 
Haiti  are  consistent-with  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)(1)  Section  660(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
or":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  Immediately 
after  clause  (2): 

"(3)  to  any  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
assist  in  halting  significant  illegal  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 

assistance  for  NICARAGUA 

Sec  711.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  considering  any  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral assistance  for  Nicaragua  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  the  United  States  should 
take  into  account  whether  elections  will  be 
held  in  Nicaragua  and  whether  political 
groups  in  Nicaragua  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
mote specific  candidates. 

REAFFIRMATION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  712.  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port for  the  various  statutory  provisions 
which  have  l)een  enacted  In  order  to  pro- 
mote Internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 

EXTERNAL  DEBT  BURDENS  OF  EGYPT.  ISRAEL.  AND 
TURKEY 

Sec  713.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Egypt.  Israel,  and  Turkey  each 
have  an  enormous  external  debt  burden 
which  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  virtue 
of  financing  provided  for  those  governments 
under  various  United  States  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  In  ex- 
amining United  States  assistance  for  these 
countries,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  no  later 
than  January  15,  1982,  a  report  regarding 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  Egypt. 
Israel,  and  Turkey  which  may  affect  their 
respective  ability  to  meet  their  internation- 
al debt  obligations  and  to  stabilize  their 
economies.  The  report  shall  also  analyze  the 
impact  on' Egypt's  economy  of  Arab  sanc- 
tions against  Egypt. 

LEBANON 

Sec  714.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  an 
Immediate  cease  fire  in  Lebanon  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  generally,  that  the  current  strife  In 
Lebanon  has  caused  great  human  suffering 
and  disruption  to  the  economy  of  that  coun- 
try, and  that  the  removal  of  Syrian  forces  in 
Lebanon  would  significantly  enhance  the 
prospects  of  Lebanon  once  again  t>ecomlng  a 
peaceful,  viable  democracy. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  continue 
diplomatic  efforts  to  implement  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  policy  with  respect 
to  Lebanon  that  provides  for— 

( 1 )  an  immediate  cease  fire  by  all  parties: 

(2)  reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanon  relationship  and  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  restoration  of 
the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  integrity  of 
Lebanon  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  the 
deeply  rooted  Christian,  Moslem.  Druze.  Ar- 
menian, and  Jewish  communities  to  live  to- 
gether peacefully  and  securely  as  they  and 
their  forbearers  did  prior  to  the  Interven- 
tion of  outside  forces: 

(3)  restoration  of  Lebanon's  sovereignty 
free  from  outside  domination  or  occupation: 
and 

(4)  support  for  a  free  and  open  national 
election,  now  scheduled  for  mid- 1982. 

assistance  AND  SALES  FOR  ARGENTINA 

Sec  715.  (a)  Section  620B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  assistance  may  be  provided  to  Argen- 
tina under  chapter  2.  4,  5,  or  6  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  credits 
(Including  participations  In  credits)  may  t>e 
extended  and  loans  may  be  guaranteed  with 
respect  to  Argentina  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  may  be  sold  to  Argentina  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and  export  li- 
censes may  be  Issued  to  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  detailed  report  certifying 
that- 

(1)  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
made  significant  progress  in  complying  with 
internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights:  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  such  assistance,  cred- 
its, loan  guaranties,  defense  articles,  defense 
ser\'lces,  or  export  licenses  Is  In  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  the  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  has 
been  met.  particular  attention  shall  t>e  paid 
to  whether— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
made  every  effort  to  account  for  those  citi- 
zens identified  as  "disappeared":  and 

(2)  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
either  released  or  brought  to  justice  those 
prisoners  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Power  (PEN). 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  716.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  suffering  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country,  and  that  substantial 
external  assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  neces- 
sary to  help  alleviate  that  suffering  and  to 
promote  economic  recovery  within  a  peace- 
ful and  democratic  process. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as- 
sistance furnished  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  tioth  economic  and  mil'^tary. 
should  be  used  to  encourage— 

(1)  full  observance  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  in  accordance  with 
sections  1 16  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961: 

(2)  full  respect  for  all  other  fundamental 
human  rights,  including  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  free  labor  unions,  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  religion: 

(3)  continued  progress  in  implementing  es- 
sential economic  and  political  reforms,  in- 
cluding land  reform  and  support  for  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

(4)  a  complete  and  timely  investigation  of 
the  deaths  of  all  United  States  citizens 
killed  in  El  Salvador  since  October  1979: 

(5)  an  end  to  extremist  violence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  security  forces  in 
this  effort: 

(6)  free.  fair,  and  open  elections  at  the 
earliest  date:  and 

(7)  increased  professional  capability  of  the 
Salvadorean  Armed  Forces  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  peaceful  and  secure  environment 
in  which  economic  development  and  reform 
and  the  democratic  processes  can  be  fully 
implemented,  thereby  permitting  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  States  military  train- 
ing and  advisory  personnel  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  717.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  authorizations  of  appropriations, 
limitations  of  authority,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  fiscal 
year  1981  which  are  repealed  or  otherwise 
amended  by  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss:  Page 
75.  after  line  24.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

EL  SALVADORAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  ongoing  fighting  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  opposition  forces  is  creating  potentially 
life-threatening  situations  for  innocent  na- 
tionals of  El  Salvador: 

(2)  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
sixty  thousand  nationals  of  El  Salvador 
have  fled  from  El  Salvador  and  entered  the 
United  States  since  January  1980: 

(3)  currently  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  detaining  these  nationals  of  El  Sal- 
vador for  the  purpose  of  deporting  or  other- 
wise returning  them  to  El  Salvador— there- 
by irreparably  harming  the  foreign  image  of 
the  United  States: 

(4)  deportation  of  these  nationals  could  be 
temporarily  suspended,  until  it  became  safe 


to  return  to  El  Salvador,  if  they  are  provid- 
ed with  extended  voluntary  departure 
status:  and 

(5)  such  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  has  been  granted  in  recent  history  in 
cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua. 

<b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
humanitarian  purposes  of  section  113,  504, 
and  716  of  this  Act  would  be  promoted  if  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  is  grant- 
ed to  these  El  Salvadoran  nationals.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  recommend  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  be 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  such  status  should  be 
granted  to  those  aliens  until  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  country. 

Mr.  WEISS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  shared 
his  amendment,  modified  amendment. 
He  has  language  on  line  13  of  his 
amendment  where  it  now  reads 
"thereby  irreparably  harming  the  for- 
eign policy  image  of  the  United 
States." 

On  behalf  of  this  side,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  accept  it  on  this  side,  too. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  to  the  rank- 
ing member.  They  are  in  many  ways 
the  conscience  of  this  Congress  on 
matters  relating  to  international 
human  rights. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

a  1630 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
this  body  has  allowed  itself  to  forget 
the  tragedy  that  occurred  on  a  rural 
road  in  El  Salvador  just  1  year  and  a 
week  ago  today. 

It  was  on  that  road  to  La  Libertad, 
El  Salvador,  on  the  night  of  December 
2,  1980,  that  four  American  citizens, 
nuns,  and  lay  missionaries,  were  as- 
saulted and  brutally  murdered  and 
buried  in  shallow  roadside  graves  by 
members  of  the  Salvadoran  armed 
forces. 

These  four  young  women,  who  had 
dedicated  their  lives  to  easing  the  pov- 


erty and  hunger  of  rural  Salvadorans, 
were  made  the  helpless  victims  of  a 
misguided  military  embroiled  in  a  hor- 
ribly bloody  civil  war.  The  killings  of 
these  American  women— Jean  Dono- 
van, Dorthy  Kazel,  Ita  Ford,  and 
Maura  Clarke— should  stand  as  a 
tragic  reminder  to  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  of  the  instability 
of  the  situation  even  in  the  supposedly 
pacified  sections  of  El  Salvador,  and  of 
the  lack  of  firm  discipline  among  the 
Salvadoran  military,  which  has  provid- 
ed the  critical  support  for  the  regime 
now  in  power. 

But  more  than  that— more  than  all 
the  policy  questiorts  these  murders 
raise— serious  questions  remain  about 
the  continuing  failure  of  El  Salvador 
to  resolve  these  crimes  of  terrible  vio- 
lence against  four  innocent  American 
women.  And  it  raises  troubling  ques- 
tions, as  well,  about  our  own  Govern- 
ment's willingness  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  American  citizens  abroad. 

More  than  a  year  has  gone  by,  and 
El  Salvador  has  yet  to  bring  to  trial 
one  person  who  was  involved  in  the 
murder  of  the  four  missionaries.  Last 
spring,  after  considerable  pressure 
from  our  country.  El  Salvador  arrested 
six  soldiers  who  had  been  on  patrol  in 
the  Government-controlled  area  of  La 
Libertad  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 
Those  soldiers  have  been  placed  under 
so-called  barracks  arrest  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  nothing  of  substance  has 
been  done  to  bring  their  case  to  trial. 
The  Salvadoran  judge,  in  fact,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  official  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  has  stated  publicly 
that  the  inquiry  is  at  a  "dead  end." 

Why  has  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador thrown  up  its  arms  in  the  face 
of  strong  evidence  against  the  sol- 
diers? Why  has  it  attempted  so  vigor- 
ously to  make  the  United  States  forget 
the  crimes  its  own  officials  committed 
against  our  people— instead  of  getting 
to  the  root  of  those  crimes  and  thus 
restoring  American  confidence  in  the 
Goverrmient's  ability  to  manage  Amer- 
ican military  and  economic  aid  and 
work  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
Salvadoran  people's  lot? 

Most  of  all,  why  has  our  own  State 
Department  complied  with  the  Salva- 
doran denial  of  responsibility  for  the 
murder  of  four  American  citizens? 
Why  have  the  relatives  of  the  victims, 
who  have  sought  explanations  from 
our  Government,  been  told  that  there 
is  nothing  America  can  do,  that  keep- 
ing the  case  alive  will  merely  under- 
mine the  Duarte  regime,  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  will  function  more 
smoothly  if  they  simply  forget  these 
horrible,  senseless  crimes? 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  responses  the 
relatives  have  gotten  from  American 
officials.  I  am  disgusted  by  that  kind 
of  official  response. 

The  murder  of  these  women  is  a 
tragedy  for  our  country,  but  it  is  espe- 


cially tragic  in  Connecticut.  Jean 
Donovan,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
grew  up  in  Westport,  and  she  has  a 
brother,  Michael  Donovan,  who  lives 
in  my  home  town  of  Danbury.  I  have 
talked  to  the  Donovans  and  I  know 
the  unsatisfying  answers  they  have 
gotten  from  the  State  Department.  I 
know  the  suffering  they  have  been 
forced  to  endure— even  the  humilia- 
tion of  hearing  from  American  offi- 
cials that  their  continued  questions 
about  the  death  of  Jean  Donovan 
serves  the  cause  of  the  Communists. 
That  kind  of  insult  does  a  disservice  to 
these  people,  to  the  families  of  the 
other  slain  missionaries,  and  to  the 
cause  of  justice  for  all  Americans  in 
foreign  lands. 

One  year  after  the  death  of  these 
four  women,  it  is  time  to  ask— no:  it  is 
time  to  demand— that  our  Govern- 
ment conununicate  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  our  people's  determina- 
tion to  resolve  the  crimes  of  December 
2,  1980.  For  as  long  as  the  murders 
remain  unsolved,  as  long  as  the  mur- 
derers of  Jean  Donovan  and  her  fellow 
missionaries  remain  free,  as  long  as 
those  in  the  Salvadoran  military  and 
Government  who  complied  before  or 
after  the  fact  in  the  brutal  slayings 
and  in  the  subsequent  coverup— for 
that  long,  our  respect  for  Salvadoran 
justice  must  be  jeopardized,  and  our 
belief  in  the  Salvadorans'  commitment 
to  internal  stability  and  to  mutually 
advantageous  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  must  be  compromised. 

The  standards  that  this  bill  would 
require  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  meet,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  certify  to  the  Con- 
gress, do  not  tie  the  hands  of  our  for- 
eign policymakers.  They  do  not  set  an 
unreachable  standard  for  a  troubled 
regime.  They  do  not  give  advantage  to 
the  Communists  who  are  at  war  with 
the  Duarte  government. 

These  standards  demand,  simply, 
one  thing:  Justice.  And  if  this  House 
will  not  stand  for  justice  in  the  case  of 
four  young  women  brutally  m,yrdered 
a  year  ago  in  El  Salvador,  in  whose 
name  will  we  draw  the  line?  In  what 
instance  of  brutality  against  innocent 
American  citizens  will  stand  and  say 
"enough"? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
sending  to  our  own  State  Department 
and  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
a  clear  message  of  disgust  with  the  ter- 
rible delay  in  investigating  the  mur- 
ders of  the  four  missionaries,  and  a 
message  that  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  will  not  be  casually  sacri- 
ficed—and then  forgotten— by  friend 
or  foe. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  salute  the  gentleman  for  raising 
this  issue.  It  is  an  ongoing  maddening 


frustration  for  those  of  us  who  spend 
a  lot  of  time  working  on  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  El 
Salvador  that  the  deaths  of  these  four 
religious  workers,  the  deaths  of  two 
American  labor  officials,  one  of  whom 
was  a  constituent  of  mine,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  El  Salvador,  have 
not  yet  been  resolved.  We  continue  to 
press  both  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  obviously  has 
vast  influence  over  our  allies  in  El  Sal- 
vador, to  resolve  these  questions  and 
to  let  the  families  know  that  justice  is 
ultimately  going  to  be  achieved. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  rais- 
ing this  concern  and  reminding  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of 
what  needs  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  issue. 

If  I  could  just  take  the  time,  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  initiative  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  which,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  this 
region,  I  strongly  support,  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LAGOMARSINO 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lagomarsino: 
Page  75.  line  25.  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"Sec.  718.  (a)  In  furnishing  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  President  shall  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  that  Government  has 
engaged  in  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (including  the  right 
to  organize  and  operate  labor  unions  free 
from  [>olitlcal  oppression,  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  to  freedom 
of  religion)  and  shall  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  respect  those  rights. 

■■(b)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  that  Government  has  fulfilled  Its 
pledge  of  July.  1979  to  the  member  states  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States— 

(1)  to  establish  full  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Nicarsigua  In  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  and  the  Charter 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States: 

(2)  to  allow  the  free  movement  In  Nicara- 
gua of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights:  and 

(3)  to  establish  the  framework  for  free 
and  democratic  elections  so  that  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  may  elect  their  representatives 
to  city  councils,  to  constitutional  assembly, 
and  to  Nicaragua's  highest-ranking  authori- 
ties, with  such  framework  to  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  full  and  complete  op- 
portunity for  political  activity  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people. 

■'(c)  Assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  shall  be  terminated  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  cooper- 
ates with  or  harbors  any  international  ter- 
rorist organization  or  is  aiding,  atiettlng.  or 


supporting  acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in 
other  countries,  or  that  Soviet.  Cuban,  or 
other  foreign  combat  military  forces  are  sta- 
tioned or  situated  within  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  presence  of  such  forces 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  or  to  any  Latin  Ameri- 
can ally  of  the  United  States. 

'■(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  CJovemment  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  which  are  to  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  loans,  shall  specifi- 
cally require  that  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  such  loan  funds,  and  any  local  cur- 
rency generated  in  conjunction  therewith, 
shall  t>e  used  for  assistance  to  the  private 
sector.  Local  currency  loan  programs  in 
Nicaragua  shall  t>e  monitored  and  audited  In 
accordance  with  section  624(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended." 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  offering  this  amendment 
today  because  I  believe  it  important 
for  the  Congress  to  go  on  record  with 
its  concerns  about  the  disturbing 
events  that  are  now  taking  place  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  amendment  incorporates  an 
amendment  that  Mr.  Mica  was  going 
to  offer.  I  commend  his  contribution. 

As  the  Members  of  this  well  know.  I 
have  had  serious  reservations  about 
the  usefulness  of  providing  any  assist- 
ance to  the  current  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  I  have  been  concerned  that 
the  Marxist  Sandinista  leadership, 
which  now  rules  that  country,  has 
from  the  beginning  sought  to  subvert 
that  revolution  and  establish  a  Cuban- 
style  totalitarian  dictatorship.  I 
remain  convinced  that,  if  allowed  to 
do  so  on  their  own,  they  would  soon 
achieve  that  result. 

Of  more  concern,  however,  is  the 
fate  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  people  who  have  suffered  so 
greatly  in  their  search  for  the  democ- 
racy, pluralism  and  full  respect  for  in- 
dividual liberty  and  human  rights. 
These  brave  citizens  which  include 
members  of  the  Catholic  church,  free 
trade  unions,  the  business  community, 
peasant  organizations,  and  democratic 
political  leaders.  Their  courage  in  re- 
sisting, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the 
blatant  advances  of  a  Cuban-Soviet 
backed  dictatorship  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lagomarsino)  for  intro- 
ducing this  amendment  and  for  focus- 
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ing  attention  on  the  need  to  under- 
score the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  fully  respect 
human  rights  and  to  provide  a  proper 
environment  for  an  open  and  free  elec- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  and  I  recently  were 
observers  of  the  national  election  in 
Honduras,  an  election  which  was  grati- 
fying because  it  was  an  open  and  free 
election  and  which  resulted  in  becom- 
ing a  shining  example  for  the  other 
governments  of  Central  America. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  sound,  and  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  had  a  longstanding  in- 
terest in  developments  in  Nicaragua.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment correctly  and  adequately  ex- 
presses the  concerns  that  we  all  share 
with  respect  to  the  developments  in 
Nicaragua,  but  it  also  continues  to  give 
President  Reag£ui  and  the  administra- 
tion the  kind  of  flexibility  that  I  think 
they  need. 

In  my  travels  in  that  region— and  I 
have  just  returned;  I  was  this  past 
week  in  Venezuela  and  in  Panama— I 
have  yet  to  meet  really  anybody  who 
does  not  think  that  the  United  States 
has  no  choice  but  to  continue  to  sort 
of  hang  in  there  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
try  to  influence  events  there.  This 
amendment  permits  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  do  that,  and  I  am 
gratified  that  the  gentleman  supports 
this  concept.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  has  offered. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that  it 
probably  would  have  been  easier  to 
offer  an  amendment  striking  every- 
thing out,  everything  for  Nicaragua.  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  responsi- 
ble. I  think  we  have  to  at  least  main- 
tain the  possibility  of  a  constructive 
relationship  with  that  government 
and  hope  to  wean  it  away  from  the  di- 
rection I  am  afraid  it  is  going  in. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  this  body 
to  know  that,  although  some  assist- 
ance has  been  cut  off  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  some  limited  as- 
sistance is  continuing  to  the  private 
sector. 

So  I  think  there  is  precedent  for  the 
view  that  we  are  taking. 

Mr.  BARNES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that  point,  repeatedly  in 
recent  weeks  my  contacts  in  Nicaragua 
and  in  the  region  generally  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  or  continu- 
ing to  support  pluralism  in  that  coun- 


try through  the  kind  of  limited  sup- 
port that  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  the  private 
sector.  If  we  retain  that  kind  of  flexi- 
bility, as  the  gentleman's  amendment 
permits,  it  can  be  a  very  positive  influ- 
ence. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  It  is  probably 
important,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for 
the  ability  for  us  to  say,  "At  least  we 
offered." 

Mr.  BARNES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  what  I  feel  is  a  very 
statesmanlike  measure.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  need  to  clarify  congressional  con- 
cern for  what  is  apparently  becoming 
a  totalitarian  regime  in  Nicaragua. 
Clearly,  the  Nicaraguan  Government's 
active  support  of  the  guerrilla  move- 
ments throughout  Central  America 
has  contributed  to  the  increasing  po- 
litical turmoil  in  this  region. 

Furthermore,  the  repressive  political 
policies  of  Che  Sandinistas  suggest 
that  popular  support  for  this  belea- 
guered regime  is  declining  rapidly.  If 
we  are  going  to  authorize  economic  aid 
to  Nicaragua,  I  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  consider  the 
stipulations  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  again 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LAGOMARSINO)  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  and  I  urge 
that  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lago- 
HARsiNO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  also  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  actions  on  this 
amendment.  I  might  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  junta  in  Nicara- 
gua, on  July  12,  1979— and  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  document— sent  a  docu- 
ment to  the  OAS,  saying  that  they 
would  be  calling  for  fair  and  free  elec- 
tions, that  they  would  follow  through 
with  many  of  the  proposals  which  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  in  his 
amendment. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman.  I 
think  we  ought  to  hold  the  junta  to 
their  promises,  not  only  in  this  docu- 
ment, but  as  set  forth  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
those  provisions  are  included  in  this 
amendment  at  his  suggestion,  and  I 
appreciate  his  contribution. 


Mr.  MICA.  I  think  that  is  worth  re- 
peating, that  the  document  that  they 
signed  is  a  part  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  has  been 
carefully  studied  on  this  side,  it  has 
broad  support,  and  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  California.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman:  How 
does  section  (a)  of  your  amendment 
differ  from  the  present  law  governing 
the  observance  of  human  rights  in 
terms  of  our  bilateral  aid  assistance 
right  now?  Is  not  that  the  same  kind 
of  wording? 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  it  is 
essentially  the  same  except  that  it  de- 
tails what  we  are  talking  about,  free 
labor  unions,  the  right  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  right  to  freedom  of 
religion,  which  is  all  of  great  concern 
in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  is 
very  interested  in  having  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  labor  unions  and 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
religion  in  Nicaragua.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  as  interested  in 
having  those  same  things  apply  to  let 
us  say,  Chile.  They  do  not  allow  labor 
unions  to  operate  in  Chile.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Chile. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  We  are  not 
proposing  economic  assistance  to  Chile 
in  this  bill  as  far  as  I  know.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  proposes  to 
give  any  such  assistance  to  Chile. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  true.  The 
Senate  has  passed  it  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  conferees  will  remain 
very  adamant  in  keeping  these  same 
sanctions  on  Chile  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past  and  not  giving  in  to  the 
Senate.  That  is  why  I  raised  this  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
has  a  duty  and  an  obligation  to  reach 
out  and  try  and  assist  those  forces  of 
moderation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
support  the  inclusion  of  an  assistance 
program  for  Nicaragua  with  certain 
reservations  as  outlined  in  my  amend- 
ment. 


First,  the  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  take  into  account  the 
level  of  respect  that  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  given  to  internation- 
ally recognized"  human  right,  including 
such  areas  of  a  free  press,  free  labor 
movement,  and  religious  freedom. 
Second,  the  amendment  requires  the 
President  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  to  which  that  Government  has 
fulfilled  its  March  1982  pledge  to  the 
OAS  to  respect  human  rights,  allow 
free  movement  to  the  Inter-American 
Human  Rights  Commission,  and  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  free,  democratic 
elections  and  political  activity. 

Third,  the  amendment  calls  for  the 
termination  of  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment if  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  supporting  and/or  exporting 
violence  and  terrorism,  or  allow  the 
stationing  of  Soviet.  Cuban  or  other 
foreign  troops  on  its  soil  that  would 
pose  a  threat  to  the  region. 

Finally,  the  amendment  states  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the 
assistance  should  be  channeled 
through  the  private  sector  to  promote 
pluralism. 

While  a  list  of  the  outrages  that 
have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas upon  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  her  neighbors  in  Central  America 
that  dictate  the  reservations  contained 
in  my  amendment  could  well  fill  a 
book,  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  only 
remind  the  House  of  the  four  areas  of 
most  concern. 

1.  NICARAGUA'S  SUPPORT  FOR  REGIONAL 
INSURGENTS 

The  Sandinistas  have  continued  to 
actively  seek  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ments of  their  neighbors  in  Central 
America.  Most  blatantly,  they  have, 
on  a  massive  scale,  provided  training, 
supplies  and  logistical  support  for  the 
Marxist  insurgents  in  El  Salvador.  In 
addition,  they  have  acted  as  conduits 
for  Cuban  supplied  arms  and  supplies 
throughout  the  region. 

3.  NICARAGUA'S  MASSIVE  MILITARY  BUILDUP 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
launched  the  most  massive  military 
buildup  in  the  region  since  the  Cuban 
revolution.  They  are  currently  build- 
ing a  50,000  man  army  and  a  200,000 
strong  militia,  which  is  far  beyond  any 
defensive  need.  The  currerit  armed 
forces  level  of  between  20,000  and 
30,000  regular  troops,  plus  more  than 
80.000  reservists  and  militia,  is  already 
larger  than  all  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  rest  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries combined.  Furthermore,  they 
have  begun  to  introduce  a  new  level  of 
weapons  sophistication  in  tanks, 
planes,  and  missiles  that  threatens  to 
be  an  arms  race. 

3.  EXTENSIVE  CUBAN  PRESENCE  IN  NICARAGUA 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  some 
5.000  to  6.000  Cubans  in  Nicaragua, 
1,000  to  1,500  of  which  are  military 
and  civilian  military  and  security  ad- 
visers. Despite  whatever  good  deed  we 
are  supposed  to  believe  these  people 


are  doing  for  Nicaragua,  we  do  know 
that  they  are  running  state  security, 
the  secret  police  and  are  helping  to  es- 
tablish the  foundation  of  a  Marxist-to- 
talitarian state.  In  total  disregard  to 
the  offers  of  friendly  governments, 
such  as  Panama,  Venezuela,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Mexico,  the  Sandinistas 
chose  the  Cubans  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  their  new  society. 

4.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NICARAGUA'S  LACK  OF 
RESPECT  FOR  PLURAUSM 

After  pledging  to  the  OAS  that  it 
would  establish  a  pluralistic  system 
with  a  mixed  economy  and  respect  for 
individual  rights,  the  Sandinista  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  mockery  of  its 
promises.  The  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua has  constantly  harassed  the  demo- 
cratic political  parties  and  the  demo- 
cratic labor  unions,  banned  Managua's 
Archbishop  from  holding  Sunday  mass 
on  television,  closed  down  La  Prensa, 
the  country's  only  independent  news- 
paper, five  times  postponed  elections 
until  1985.  and  moved  against  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  arbitrarily  expropriat- 
ing property  and  arresting  top  busi- 
ness leaders. 

As  you  can  see.  the  path  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  chosen  is  clear.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  act.  however,  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  that  course.  We  must 
not  be  in  a  position  of  allowing  the 
Nicaraguan  leadership  to  claim  that 
we  turned  our  backs  and  left  them 
with  no  choice.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  just  hand  over  the  economic 
tools  they  need  to  consolidate  their 
revolution.  We  can  offer  them,  howev- 
er, assistance  that  is  specifically  tar- 
geted to  help  fulfill  the  pledges  they 
made  to  the  world  about  respect  for 
democracy,  human  rights,  pluralism, 
and  individual  liberty.  My  amendment 
makes  their  choice  clear,  accept  our 
help  and  return  the  revolution  to  the 
people,  or  reject  aid  and  continue  to 
subvert  the  revolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   California  (Mr.   Lagomar- 

SINO). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLARZ 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz:  Page 
75,  immediately  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  717  and  redesignate  ac- 
cordingly: 

IMMIGRANT  VISAS  FOR  TAIWAN 

Sec.  717.  The  approval  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  202(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  granted  with  respect  to 
Taiwan  (China). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment. 
It  is  acceptable  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
gather  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  as  well^ 


I  offer  it  on  behalf  not  only  of 
myself,  but  my  very  good  friend  from 
the  State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD),  the  ranking  minority  memt>er  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic Affairs. 

It  is  designed  to  correct  an  inequity 
in  our  immigration  policy  toward 
Taiwan,  ft  would  extend  to  Taiwan  eli- 
gibility for  up  to  20,000  immigrant 
visas  a  year  which  was  taken  away 
from  them  inadvertently  at  the  time 
we  normalized  our  relationship  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We 
have  found  a  formula  for  inclusion  in 
this  legislation  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  it 
would  therefore  not  have  any  adverse 
consequences  for  our  relationship  with 
them,  but  it  would  restore  a  right 
which  the  people  on  Taiwan  had  pre- 
viously without  in  any  way  increasing 
the  number  of  immigrants  we  admit  to 
our  country  each  year. 

I  think  this  is  a  simple  matter  of 
fairness  and  equity. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZLABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
plained his  amendment  to  the  minori- 
ty. We  accept  his  amendment  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEACH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa: 
Page  75,  after  line  18.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  717  and  redesignate  according- 
ly: 

USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS 

Sec.  717.  (a)  The  Congress  condemns  the 
use  of,  and  the  provision  for  use  of,  chemi- 
cal agents  and  toxin  weapons  against  the 
peoples  of  Laos,  Kampuchea,  or  Afghani- 
stan. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  acting  through  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  and  all  other  appro- 
priate diplomatic  agents,  seek  definite  meas- 
ures to  bring  to  an  end  actions  by  any  party 
or  government  in  using,  and  providing  for 
use,  chemical  agents  or  toxin  weapons 
against  the  peoples  of  Laos,  Kampuchea, 
and  Afghanistan,  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  the  provisions  of — 

(1)  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development.  Production  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
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Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction  (done  at 
Washington.  London,  and  Moscow  on  April 
10,  1972); 

(2)  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or 
Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare  (signed  at  Geneva  on  June 
17.  1925):  and 

(3)  customary  international  law. 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should— 

( 1 )  allocate  the  highest  possible  priority  to 
the  development  of  further  evidence  clarify- 
ing the  nature  and  origins  of  the  chemical 
agents  and  toxin  weapons  being  used 
against  the  peoples  of  Laos.  Kampuchea, 
and  Afghanistan:  and 

(2)  vigorously  seek  a  satisfactory  explana 
tion  from  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  strong  circumstantial 
and  presumptive  evidence  of  its  role  in  the 
use.  or  provision  for  use.  of  such  weapons. 

(d)  The  Congress  reiterates  the  concern 
expressed  in  House  Resolution  644  (96th 
Congress),  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  on  May  19.  1980.  regarding  the 
outbreak  of  pulmonary  anthrax  near  Sverd- 
losk  on  April  3.  1979.  and  expresses  its  dis- 
appointment that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  adequately  to  respond  to  requests  for 
data  explaining  this  incident  as  provided  in 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development.  Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction. 

(e)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  prohibiting  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons,  with  reliable  verification 
provisions,  should  be  given  a  high  priority 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  all 
foreign  governments. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
one  of  the  most  profoundly  disturbing 
issues  facing  the  United  States  and 
the  world  community  today  is  the  use 
of  biochemical  weapons  by  Soviet- 
backed  Communist  forces  in  Indo- 
china and  Afghanistan.  Concrete  evi- 
dence released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  fall  makes  it  clear  that 
deadly  mycotoxins  are  being  used  as 
weapons  on  remote  battlefields  in 
lAOS,  Kampuchea,  and  probably  Af- 
ghanistan, in  direct  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
the  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972.  and  customary  international  law. 
Symbolic  of  the  horror  of  this  practice 
is  the  systemic  and  genocidal  effort  to 
exterminate  the  Hmong  people  of 
Laos  by  dropping  a  substance,  de- 
scribed by  its  victims  as  yellow  rain, 
which  causes  convulsions,  nausea, 
bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and  death.  Strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
source  of  this  hideous  new  form  of 
warfare  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  is  to  lend  support  to 


the  administration's  effort  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  gross  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  and  humanitarian  princi- 
ples. Now  that  we  finally  possess  con- 
crete physical  evidence  corroborating 
the  longstanding  human  testimony  to 
the  renewed  use  of  chemical  weapons 
and  clarifying  the  nature  of  the  agents 
being  employed,  it  is  essential  that  the 
U.S.  Government  take  all  possible 
steps  to  insure  that  the  full  weight  of 
international  law  and  world  opinion  is 
brought  to  bear  in  the  effort  to  halt 
this  vicious  and  cynical  practice.  Any 
delay  in  pursuing  this  issue  will  lead  to 
further  deaths,  and  we  will  share  the 
guilt  if  we  do  not  do  all  possible  to 
stop  this  crime  against  humanity.  A 
timely  reiteration  of  strong  congres- 
sional concern  should  assist  the  ad- 
ministration as  it  pursues  this  problem 
bilaterally  and  in  international 
forums. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  is 
self-explanatory.  It  simply  condenms 
the  use  of  chemical  agents  and  toxin 
weapons  against  the  peoples  of  Laos, 
Kampuchea,  and  Afghanistan  and  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
administration  should  take  all  appro- 
priate steps  under  existing  interna- 
tional conventions  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  practice.  It  also  expresses  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  failed  adequately  to 
explain  the  outbreak  of  pulmonary  an- 
thrax near  Sverdlosk  on  April  3.  1979, 
refusing,  for  example,  to  allow  observ- 
ers to  assess  the  possibility  that  a  bio- 
chemical weapons  stockpile  existed  in 
violation  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention. 

Finally,  my  proposed  amendment 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  devel- 
opment, production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons,  recognizing  that  re- 
liable verification  provisions  must  be  a 
key  element  in  any  such  treaty.  Both 
the  Sverdlosk  incident  and  the  re- 
newed use  of  biochemical  weapons 
now  occurring  in  Indochina  and  Af- 
ghanistan underscore  the  fact  that 
verification  must  be  a  central  feature 
of  all  arms  control  agreements. 

In  strategic  terms,  the  use  of  bio- 
chemical weapons  raises  the  possibili- 
ty that  without  new  international 
sanctions  another  enormously  expen- 
sive and  awesomely  dangerous  arms 
race  may  be  in  the  making.  Paced  with 
evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
only  a  capacity  but  also  a  willingness 
to  use  biochemical  weapons,  the 
United  States  has  only  two  realistic 
options.  National  security  requires 
that  we  either  upgrade  significantly 
our  own  chemical  arsenal  or  launch 
negotiations  aimed  at  definitively 
eliminating  biochemical  instriunents 
of  warfare.  Given  the  training  and 
technological  advantage  currently  en- 
joyed by  the  Soviets,  strategic  as  well 
as  humanitarian  considerations  make 


arms  control  vastly  preferable  to  a 
costly  new  arms  race  that  in  the  long 
run  no  one  can  win.  Particularly  as  we 
enter  a  new  round  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. I  consider  it  essential  that 
due  attention  be  paid  to  rectifying  the 
woeful  absence  of  adequate  con- 
straints against  the  development,  pro- 
duction and  stockpiling  of  biochemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMf3(T  OFFERED  BY  MR.  IRELAND 

Mr.    IRELAND.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ireland: 
Page  75,  line  25.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  718.  (a)  In  considering  whether  to 
provide  assistance,  make  sales,  extend  cred- 
its, or  guarantee  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  any  country 
represented  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Countries  to  the  36th 
General  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  on  September  25  and  28, 
1981.  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
whether  such  country  has  diss(x;iated  itself 
from  the  communique  Issued  following  the 
meeting. 

(b)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  send  a  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  the  countries  which 
have  dissociated  themselves  from  the  nona- 
llgned  countries  communique. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman)  and  I  have  introduced  this 
amendment  stemming  from  our  expe- 
rience as  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

It  quickly  becsune  clear  to  us  that 
much  of  the  activity  of  the  U.N.  and 
particularly  much  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  so-called  nonalined  movement  is 
disturbingly  and  even  pointedlessly 
anti-American.  Our  country  and  our 
Government  is  accused  of  everything 
including  the  weather.  It  would  be 
funny  if  it  were  not  so  serious,  but  it  is 
serious,  because  this  constant  litany  of 
criticism  helps  feed  a  basic  paranoia 
about  U.S.  policies  and  U.S.  intentions 
which  does  not  help  our  country  and 
which  does  not  serve  the  real  interest 
of  world  peace. 
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Accordingly,  when  our  able  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.,  the  Honorable 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  decided  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  practice  of  nonalined  na- 
tions routinely  blasting  the  United 
States  regardless  of  fact,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilman)  and 
I  thought  that  it  was  time  that  the 
Congress  backed  her  efforts. 

Thus  we  are  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  today  in  language  that  fol- 
lows closely  that  which  is  already  in 
the  Senate  bill.  We  have  simplified  the 
reporting  requirements  in  the  Senate 
bill  because  we  feel  that  the  intent  of 
the  bill  remains  the  same  without 
needlessly  complicating  the  adminis- 
tration's ability  to  conduct  foreign 
policy. 

We  debated  whether  we  should 
make  our  amendment  more  general 
rather  than  specifically  referring  to 
the  nonalined  conununique  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's  efforts 
to  gain  a  repudiation  of  the  signers  of 
that  ill-advised  slanderous  and  gener- 
ally outrageous  communique  drafted 
not  surprisingly  by  our  friends  from 
Cuba. 

We  decided  not  to  make  our  amend- 
ment more  general  for  two  specific 
reasons.  First,  because  a  more  general 
provision  would  clearly  get  into  the 
issues  already  taken  into  account  in 
U.S.  policy  on  allocating  foreign  aid 
and,  second,  because  the  specific  inci- 
dent is  addressed  by  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick and  our  amendment  serves  as 
an  excellent  example  of  the  need  to 
call  a  halt  to  this  destructive  process 
on  the  part  of  nations  which  should 
frankly  know  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  to  me  and  I 
feel  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us  here  today 
that  the  United  States  should  not  con- 
stantly put  itself  in  the  position  of 
being  a  punching  bag  that  just  hap- 
pens to  dispense  money. 

If  nations  friendly  to  us  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  then  it  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  ask  that  they  weigh  their 
participation  in  international  confer- 
ences and  communiques  more  careful- 
ly when  the  outcome  of  those  activi- 
ties will  clearly  be  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland).  As 
the  coauthor  of  this  amendment.  I 
Wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area  and  his  tire- 
less efforts  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ireland  and  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  congressional  repre- 
sentatives to  the  current  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly.  This  experi- 


ence has  been  extremely  informative 
and  educational,  as  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  representing  our  country  in 
the  important  tasks  of  seeking  truth 
and  understanding  between  nations. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  developed  a 
disturbing  trend  over  the  years  by 
some  nations  to  use  such  international 
forums  to  mask  the  truth  and  spread 
misunderstanding.  A  flagrant  point  in 
case  has  been  the  action  of  the  so- 
called  nonalined  movement  under  the 
leadership  of  Cuba. 

The  result  of  this  year's  nonalined 
meeting,  as  spelled  out  in  its  communi- 
que of  September  25  and  28,  was  un- 
paralleled in  its  harshness,  one-sided- 
ness,  and  an  almost  wholly  anti-Ameri- 
can tone.  While  the  United  States  was 
singled  out  for  attack  some  nine  times 
by  name,  and  dozens  of  times  by  impli- 
cation, the  Soviet  Union's  aggressive 
actions  around  the  globe  were  not 
once  mentioned. 

While  we  would  expect  such  slander 
from  some  quarters,  a  large  niunber  of 
the  97-nation  nonalined  members  are 
friendly  to  our  Nation  and  willingly 
accept  vast  amounts  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance  and  military  aid.  Concern 
about  the  true  views  of  such  friendly 
states  led  our  U.N.  permanent  Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick. to  write  a  number  of  the  nona- 
lined nations  to  express  dismay  at  the 
communique  and  to  solicit  their  indi- 
vidual views  and  reservations  about 
that  document. 

In  response  to  the  nonalined  com- 
mimique.  and  in  support  of  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick's  initiative.  Senator 
MoYNiHAN  introduced,  and  the  Senate 
adopted,  an  identical  amendment  now 
before  the  House.  Congressman  Ire- 
land and  I  are  simply  seeking  to  have 
the  House  join  the  Senate,  and  our 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly in  requiring  the  President  to  take 
into  account  the  views  of  the  nona- 
lined member  states  with  regard  to 
their  communique  when  the  United 
States  is  considering  the  provision  of 
economic  or  military  aid. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the 
Congress  would  go  on  record  stating 
that  what  the  United  States  says  pub- 
licly is  to  be  taken  seriously.  We  would 
imcler  no  circumstances  sign  any  docu- 
ment which  we  did  not  endorse  solely 
because  we  were  part  of  a  group  or 
bloc  of  nations.  If.  as  some  nations 
contend,  we  are  not  to  take  the  state- 
ments of  the  nonalined  members  seri- 
ously, we  then  must  ask  how  are  we  to 
know  what  should  be  taken  seriously. 

We  are  not  seeking  to  force  any 
member  states  of  the  nonalined  move- 
ment, regardless  of  their  aid  relation- 
ship, to  promote  our  interests.  But  if 
they  truly  wish  us  to  respect  their 
nonalined  status,  then  we  can  expect 
that  they  would  not  actively  join  in 
unwarranted  and  baseless  political  at- 
tacks upon  our  Nation  and  our  poli- 
cies. 


Accordingly,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  remind  our  friends  in 
the  nonalined  movement  that  we  are 
taking  them  at  their  word. 
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Mr.  IRELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ire- 
land) and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilman)  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  also  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATRON 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  75.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  section  717  and  redesignate  according- 
ly: 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CYPRUS  CONFLICT 

Sec.  717.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  that,  in  furnishing  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  for  Turkey.  Greece,  and 
Cyprus,  the  President  should  take  into  ac- 
count whether  these  governments  are  help- 
ing to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute:  and 

(2)  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict 
in  Cyprus  should  entail  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  provide  for  the  opportunity  of 
return  of  Cypriot  refugees  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment, to  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
solution,  to  the  conflict  in  Cyprus. 

In  1974.  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus  with 
U.S.-supplied  NATO  armaments.  As  a 
result,  over  200,000  Cypriots  have  been 
forced  to  live  as  refugees  in  their  own 
homeland. 

Clearly,  Turkey  has  proven  itself  a 
close  ally  and  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant partners  in  the  southeastern 
flank  of  NATO.  However,  its  unwar- 
ranted occupation  of  Cyprus  had  con- 
tributed to  political  hostilities  in  the 
Mediterranean  which  could  adversely 
affect  our  strategic  Interests  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  intercommunal  nego- 
tiations have  continued  in  Cyprus  for 
1  year  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
U.N.  Representative.  but  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  achiev- 
ing a  just  and  lasting  solution. 

Unless  the  United  States  uses  its  in- 
fluence to  encourage  Turkey  to  with- 
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draw  its  troops  from  Cyprus,  our  stra- 
tegic and  political  alliances  will  be  se- 
verely weakened  and  the  Cypriot 
people  will  never  achieve  their  basic 
right,  to  self-determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  noncontro- 
versial  amendment  which  coincides 
with  the  administration's  efforts  to 
end  the  conflict  in  Cyprus.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  unanimous  support  for 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  find  no  prob- 
lem with  it. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  member. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  on  this  side  have  reviewed  the 
amendment.  We  thinli  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  We  hope  it  brings  about 
progress.  It  has  been  far  too  long  in  at- 
tempting to  achieve  resolution  of  the 
Cyprus  Issue.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman,  but  I  would 
like  to  expand  the  issue.  I  think  it  is 
very  fine  for  the  two  noble  floor  lead- 
ers to  accept  the  amendment,  but  the 
facts  of  life  are  that  the  impasse  on 
Cyprus  has  been  going  on  for  too  long 
a  time  and  a  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion is  not  going  to  do  too  much. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  provide 
some  pressure  on  the  U.N.  where  sup- 
posedly they  play  the  role  of  mediator, 
and  obviously  the  pressure  has  to  be 
placed  on  the  Government  of  Turkey 
to  make  some  meaningful  concessions. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
highlighting  this  problem.  I  think  it  is 
important,  though,  that  there  be  some 
diplomatic  initiative.  Frankly,  we  have 
had  three  administrations  now  that 
have  shied  away  from  asserting  them- 
selves properly  in  bringing  pressure  on 
the  Turkish  Government;  so  I  hope  we 
can  at  least  write  the  record  to  show 
that  the  gentleman  not  only  has  a 
positive  sense-of-Congress  resolution, 
but  we  want  truly  forceful  support 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thsuik  my  colleague  for  his  very  mean- 
ingful contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OrFEHED  BY  MR.  COURTER 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  75.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  section  717  and  redesignate  according- 
ly: 

INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

Sec.  717.  (aMl)  Section  620A  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  section  caption,  by  striking  out 
"Grant  Sanctuary  to  International  Terror- 
IsU"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Support 
International  Terrorism";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Except  where  the  President  finds  na- 
tional security  to  require  otherwise,  the 
President  shall  terminate  all  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  any  government  or  Inter- 
national organization  which  aids  or  abets 
any  individual  or  group  which  has  commit- 
ted an  act  of  international  terrorism.  The 
President  may  not  thereafter  furnish  assist- 
ance to  such  government  or  International 
organization  until  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  termi- 
nation. If.  during  Its  period  of  Ineligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  section,  a  govern- 
ment or  international  organization  aids  or 
abets  any  other  Individual  of  group  which 
has  committed  an  act  of  international  ter- 
rorism, such  governments  or  organlzetion's 
period  of  ineligibility  shall  be  extended  for 
an  additional  five  years  for  each  such  indi- 
vidual or  group.'. 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  international  or- 
ganization" Immediately  after  "govern- 
ment". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(f)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(f)(1)  Unless  the  President  finds  that  the 
national  security  requires  otherwise,  he 
shall  terminate  all  sales,  credits,  and  guar- 
anties under  this  Act  to  any  government  or 
international  organization  which  aids  or 
abets  any  individual  or  group  which  has 
committed  an  act  of  international  terrorism. 
The  President  may  not  thereafter  make  or 
extend  sales,  credits,  or  guaranties  to  such 
government  or  international  organization 
until  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  termination.  If. 
during  its  period  of  ineligibility  for  sales, 
credits,  and  guaranties  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, a  government  or  international  orga- 
nization aids  or  abets  any  other  individual 
or  group  which  has  committed  an  act  of 
international  terrorism,  such  governments 
or  organization's  period  of  ineligibility  shall 
be  extended  for  an  additional  five  years  for 
each  such  Individual  or  group. ". 

(2)  Section  3(f)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  international  organization' 
immediately  after  •government'. 

(c)  In  order  to  assist  in  reviewing  United 
States  foreign  assistance  progranw  (includ- 
ing the  Implementation  of  section  620A  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 3(f)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act), 
the  President  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  which  en- 
gages in  international  terrorism  or  aids, 
abets,  or  otherwise  assists  international  ter- 
rorism. This  report  shall  include  recommen- 
dations concerning  United  States  policy 
with  regard  to  the  furnishing  of  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  for  each  such  country  or 
organization. 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  our  'Iran.""  in 
the  proviso  in  the  second  sentence. 


Mr.  COURTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  spend  just  a  few  mo- 
ments going  over  my  amendment.  It 
really  is  an  amendment  that  is  con- 
cerned with  terrorism,  international 
terrorism. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  amends 
two  statutes,  two  acts— the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  well  as  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  amends 
both  those  acts  basically  the  same 
way. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  talks  in 
terms  in  the  section  that  I  indicate  of 
termination  obviously  of  assistance  to 
countries  which  grant  sanctuary  to 
international  terrorists. 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  talks 
in  similar  language  with  regard  to  the 
termination  of  sales,  credits,  and  guar- 
antees, to  countries  which  grant  sanc- 
tuary to  international  terrorists. 

I  believe  that  the  language  in  both 
those  two  sections,  in  both  those  acts, 
is  unrealistically  restricted.  It  is 
flawed  and  I  would  like  to  explain  why 
now. 

With  regard  to  the  reference  to 
countries  in  both  acts,  I  think  that 
should  be  somewhat  expanded  to  in- 
clude international  organizations.  In 
this  era  of  terrorists  and  terrorism  be- 
coming an  international  concern,  I 
would  like  to  broaden  the  statutory 
language  to  make  a  prohibition  not 
only  with  regard  to  countries,  but  also 
with  regard  to  international  organiza- 
tions if  they  engage  in  international 
terrorism. 

Truly,  the  thrust  of  the  statute  is  to 
do  something  with  regard  to  terrorism 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
that  terrorism  comes  from  countries 
or  international  organizations. 

Second,  the  language  in  both  those 
acts  talks  in  terms  of  which  grants 
sauictuary  to  international  terrorists.  I 
believe  likewise  that  that  language  is 
too  restrictive  and  should  be  slightly 
broadened. 

I  can  imagine  that  some  countries  or 
some  International  organizations  can 
involve  themselves  in  international 
terrorism,  can  aid  and  abet  interna- 
tional terrorism  without  actually 
granting  sanctuary  to  international 
terrorists. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  language  is 
far  too  restrictive. 

Third,  my  amendment  increases  the 
number  of  years  of  termination  of  as- 
sistance under  both  those  acts  from  1 
to  5  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  3  of 
my  amendment,  titled  section  (C).  it 


has  to  do  with  a  new  provision  requir- 
ing a  reporting,  a  reporting  require- 
ment to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  he  determines  that  there 
are  acts  of  international  terrorism. 

Right  now  there  are  similar  report- 
ing requirements  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  determines  that  there  is 
violation  of  international  human 
rights.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  would  assist  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  two  committees  involved  with 
foreign  affairs  and  certainly  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  other  body  if 
there  were  a  similar  reporting  require- 
ment when  it  comes  to  acts  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 

Certainly  one  is  just  as  bad  as  the 
other.  One  is  as  abhorrent  as  the 
other. 

So  my  amendment  adds  a  reporting 
requirement  when  it  comes  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  executive  branch  of 
international  terrorism. 

Finally,  my  amendment  at  the  very 
bottom,  which  is  section  (d).  elimi- 
nates what  I  think  was  a  clear  over- 
sight in  the  deliberations,  although  a 
very  small  oversight. 

Section  4  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  as  amended  is  really  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  section  of  that  par- 
ticular act.  It  talks  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  can  give  aid. 
military  aid.  sales,  credits,  guarantees, 
and  so  forth,  to  certain  countries  for 
true  defense  purposes,  whether  inter- 
nal or  external,  and  making  sure  that 
those  countries  are  friendly,  which  is 
all  very  well  and  good. 
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It  goes  on  and  says  that  no  sales  or 
assistance  when  it  comes  to  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems,  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  explained  such  as 
missiles  and  planes,  shall  be  permitted 
under  this  act  to  any  underdeveloped 
country.  And  then  there  is  an  exclu- 
sion, and  the  exclusion  is  as  follows: 
Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  Israel.  Republic 
of  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea. 

The  final  section  of  my  amendment 
simply  deletes  Iran,  and  I  think  I  do 
not  have  to  go  into  the  reason  and  my 
rationale  with  regard  to  the  deletion 
of  Iran. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  meaning  as 
may  be  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Courier)  it  is  very  far  reaching.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  I  believe  should 
be  given  further  careful  study. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  existing  law 
(section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act)  already  prohibits  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance  to  countries 
which  grant  sanctuary  to  internation- 
al terrorists.  This  section,  provides  for 
a  suspension  of  assistance  if  the  Presi- 


dent finds  that  the  country  receiving 
assistance  has  in  any  way  aided  or 
abetted  terrorism.  Such  assistance 
could  not  be  resumed  for  a  period  of  1 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman"s 
amendment  goes  to  a  5-year  prohibi- 
tion. Therefore,  should  there  be  a 
change  of  government  within  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years,  under  the  gentleman's 
provision  in  this  amendment,  the 
President  could  not.  unless  we  amend- 
ed the  law.  resume  aid  to  a  country 
which  could  become  friendly. 

I  submit  that  this  far-reaching 
amendment  should  be  defeated  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  our  country's  best  in- 
terests. We  do  have  a  sufficient  provi- 
sion in  the  law  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  in  section  620(a). 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  in  his  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  administration  that  the 
chairman  is  correct.  It  does  broaden 
the  law  a  great  deal.  They  would  like  a 
lot  more  study  on  it.  I  certainly  hope 
the  Members  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
address  a  question  to  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention  under 
this  amendment  that  all  payments  to 
the  United  Nations  would  be  terminat- 
ed? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Under  only  one  cir- 
cumstance. If  it  were  proven  that  the 
United  Nations  engaged  in  interna- 
tional terrorism,  then  obviously  that 
provision  could  hold. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  May  I  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  language  of 
his  amendment  speaks  of  any  interna- 
tional organization  which  aids  or  abets 
any  group  which  has  committed  an  act 
of  international  terrorism.  Now,  over 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  has  given  certain 
recognition  to  the  PLO.  and  we  de- 
plore that.  But  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  aiding  and  abetting  the  PLO. 
So  I  would  think  that  that  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment may  go  far  beyond  even  what 
the  gentleman  intends. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  the  same  concern,  and  will  wel- 
come a  clarification.  Just  what  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  mean  by  "international  or- 
ganization"? 


Mr.  COURTER.  An  international  or- 
ganization can  be.  as  far  as  anybody  is 
concerned,  any  organization  that  en- 
gages in  international  terrorism  if  for 
some  reason  or  another  the  United 
States  is  giving  aid  to  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  gh^e  any  assistance  to  any  inter- 
national organization  other  than  those 
that  are  under  the  United  Nations  um- 
brella. Under  the  law.  we  would  not 
and  have  not  t)een  giving  any  assist- 
ance to  any  country  or  organization 
which  practices  terrorism. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Let  me  ask  the 
chairman  a  question,  if  he  will  yield  to 
me. 

Let  us  just  assume  the  fact  that  we 
were  giving  aid  to  an  international  or- 
ganization, whether  it  be  the  United 
Nations  or  some  sort  of  economic  de- 
velopment organization,  and  they 
clearly  participated  in  terrorism,  inter- 
national terrorism.  I  am  sure  the 
chairman  and  I  am  sure  the  people 
who  have  spoken  against  this  amend- 
ment would  want  the  ability  for  that 
aid  to  be  terminated  because  of  the 
terrorism  involved. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time.  I  must  say  to 
the  gentleman,  as  I  tried  to  make 
clear,  we  already  provide  in  the  law 
under  section  620  that  the  assistance 
would  have  to  be  terminated.  We  do 
not  need  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
can  clarify  his  amendment  any  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes,  I  will,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coorter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zablocki  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  to  say,  in  all  due  respect,  sir,  to 
the  chairman,  that  the  statutes  are 
full  and  replete  and  do  not  need 
changing  is  erroneous,  because  the 
statutes,  both  in  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  as  well  as  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  talk  in  terms  of  foreign 
countries  or  governments  granting 
sanctuary  to  international  terrorists.  I 
can  envision  some  situations  where  a 
country  can  be  deemed  not  to  be 
granting  sanctuary,  but  nevertheless 
directly  through  cash  expenditures 
aiding  and  abetting  international  ter- 
rorism, and  I  am  sure  that  the  chair- 
man can  envision  that  as  well. 

I  think  the  language  prohibiting  or 
cutting  off  this  type  of  thing  only 
under  those  restrictive  circumstances 
is  very  much  too  narrow. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  regain  my  time,  as  I  have  already 
stated  to  the  gentleman,  the  provi- 
sions in  law  are  clear  that  if  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  gentleman  pre- 
sumes would  occur,  assistance  would 
be  terminated.  We  do  not  need  any  ad- 
ditional language. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  gentleman's  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  would 
clearly  require  the  termination  of 
sales  under  that  act  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
since  Saudi  Arabia  subsidizes  the  PLC. 
We  know  they  do.  And  the  PLC  is 
clearly  a  terrorist  organization. 

Is  the  gentleman  proposing  that  we 
terminate  all  sales  of  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  have  a  perfect  response  to 
the  question. 

The  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  both  these  statutes  have  an  over- 
ride provision  that  permits  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  deems 
it  necessary  for  the  security  of  this 
country,  to  make  those  sales  or  make 
those  loans  or  make  that  assistance, 
he  can  do  so.  So.  obviously,  Saudi 
Arabia,  if  in  fact  what  you  say  is  true 
and  could  be  proven,  the  override  pro- 
vision would  obviously  apply.  There 
would  be  no  problem. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we 
should  not  be  adopting  language  that 
we  know  is  not  to  be  applied  and  say 
the  answer  to  the  objection  to  it  is  to 
let  the  President  waive  it.  The  amend- 
ment clearly  is  directed  at  a  most  seri- 
ous problem,  the  problem  of  interna- 
tional terrorism,  but  as  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out.  this  is  a  problem  that 
requires  very  careful  handling,  and 
this  amendment.  I  think,  would  create 
all  kinds  of  unforeseen  difficulties  for 
the  administration. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  repeat  that  this  is 
a  far-reaching  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  carefully  thought 
out.  It  can  cause  some  real  problems  in 
the  future.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

n  1710 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MOFFETT 

Mr.    MOFFETT.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moffett:  Page 
75,  after  line  24.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  718.  (a)  It  is  tlie  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  spread  of  international  terrorism 
poses  a  grave  and  growing  danger  for  world 
peace  and  for  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  part  of  its  vigorous  op- 
FMsition  to  the  activities  of  international 
terrorism,  the  United  States  should  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  no  United 
States  citizen  is  acting  in  the  service  of  ter- 
rorism or  of  the  proponents  of  terrorism. 

(b)  Not  later  that  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  containing— 

(Da  description  of  all  legislation,  current- 
ly in  force,  and  of  all  administrative  reme- 
dies, presently  available,  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  involvement,  service, 
or  participation  by  United  States  citizens  in 
activities  in  support  of  international  terror- 
ism or  terrorist  leaders: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  such 
legislation  and  remedies,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment resources  available  to  carry  out  such 
measures,  to  prevent  the  involvement,  serv- 
ice, or  participation  by  United  States  citi- 
zens in  activities  in  support  of  international 
terrorism  or  terrorist  leaders:  and 

(3)  a  description  of  available  legislative 
and  administrative  alternatives,  together 
with  an  assessment  of  their  potential  impact 
and  effectiveness,  which  could  be  enacted  or 
employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  participation 
by  United  States  citizens  in  activities  in  sup- 
port of  international  terrorism  or  terrorist 
leaders. 

Mr.  MOFFETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  informed  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  commonsense  amendment 
that  will  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
time.  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
without  objection  on  October  22. 

Basically,  what  it  does  is  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  "The  United 
States  should  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  ensure  that  no  United  States  citizen 
is  acting  in  the  service  of  terrorism  or 
of  the  proponents  of  terrorism." 

I  had  not  expected  to  see  a  major  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  on  this  subject— we  have  seen 
a  number  of  them  and  here  is  another 
headlined:  "Former  Green  Berets 
Found  To  Sell  Their  Skills  to  Un- 
friendly Regimes." 

It  is  written  by  Phillip  Taubman, 
and  says: 

Many  former  Green  Berets,  men  specially 
trained  by  the  Army  to  be  masters  of  the 
lethal  arts,  sell  their  skills  to  unfriendly 
governments  and  repressive  regimes,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  law  enforcement  officials  and 
former  members  of  the  force. 


These  operations,  concentrated  in  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  South  America,  are 
said  by  these  sources  to  have  involved 
dozens  of  the  thousands  of  former  Army 
Special  Forces  veterans,  better  known  as 
Green  Berets. 

There  are  some  very  disturbing 
quotes  by  U.S.  officials  basically 
saying,  "Gee.  we  can't  do  anything 
about  it." 

But,  the  other  body  thought  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it.  and 
even  though  we  realize  this  is  a  deli- 
cate and  very  tricky  area  to  legislate 
in,  this  amendment  asks  that  the 
President  report  to  the  Congress 
within  6  months  on  current  legislation 
and  administrative  remedies  to  pre- 
vent U.S.  citizens  from  working  in  sup- 
port of  international  terrorist  leaders, 
the  effectiveness  of  those  legislative 
remedies,  and  available  legislative  and 
administrative  alternatives,  with  an 
evaluation  of  their  potential  Impact 
and  effectiveness  for  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

I  think  the  American  people  want  us 
to  address  this  problem  in  some  way. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  The  amendment  he 
offers  is  a  sound  approach  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  the 
world.  I  think  this  approach  is  much 
more  plausible  and  workable  than  the 
earlier  procedure  which  I  had  to 
oppose.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
is  totally  consistent  with  what  this 
country  has  always  stood  for.  U.S.  citi- 
zens should  not  be  involved  in  terror- 
ist actions  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
the  report  the  gentleman  provides  for 
consideration  is  a  wise  and  prudent  ap- 
proach. 

On  the  basis  of  the  review  of  the 
proposals  in  the  legislation,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Broomfield)  has  given  me  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  accepting  this 
amendment  for  this  side,  and  we 
therefore  do  so.  But.  I  was  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  would  permit  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  noticed  earlier 
when  the  gentleman  commented  on 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  now  when  he  re- 
ferred to  his  amendment,  in  each  case 
the  gentleman  made  a  reference  to  de- 
velopments in  the  Senate.  Is  there  any 
reason  for  the  gentleman's  preoccupa- 


tion with  developments  in  the  other 
body  these  days? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Absolutely  not.  I 
think  the  gentleman  knows  me  better 
than  that,  but  I  do  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  any  other  endeavor  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  em- 
barked upon,  if  he  would  care  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MoFFETT),  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  share  the  gentleman's  alarm 
and  disgust  regarding  the  unfolding 
saga  of  American  involvement  in 
Libysui  terrorist  activities.  It  seems  ex- 
CIA  agents  Prank  Terpil  and  Edwin 
Wilson  have  been  exporting  explo- 
sives, recruiting  Green  Berets  for  ter- 
rorist training,  and  recruiting  Ameri- 
can pilots  and  mechanics  for  the 
Libyan  airforce.  American  involve- 
ment was  so  extensive  in  Libyan  mili- 
tary activities  in  Chad  that  Michael 
Bedwell.  a  former  U.S.  Army  pilot, 
said.  "If  the  Americans  left,  not  one 
Chinook  helicopter  would  be  flying." 
These  Americans  are  allegedly  being 
paid  out  of  a  Swiss  bank  account  con- 
trolled by  Terpil  and  Wilson. 

The  State  Department  has  acknowl- 
edged that  Americans  were  involved  in 
Libyan  activity  in  Chad.  However,  a 
Justice  Department  spokesman  said 
that  such  activity  was  not  illegal  be- 
cause it  does  not  violate  the  Neutrality 
Act.  This  may  be  the  case,  but  it  does 
not  make  the  actions  any  less  heinous. 
And  it  does  not  mean  we  should  sit  by 
and  allow  these  types  of  activities  to 
continue.  That  is  why  this  amendment 
is  an  important  first  step,  to  find  out 
exactly  what  we  can  do  to  stop  this. 

Colonel  Qadhafi  has  been  called, 
among  other  things,  a  madman,  a 
cancer,  and  less  than  human.  I  tend  to 
agree  with  such  assessments  and  find 
if  reprehensible  that  American  citi- 
zens are  assisting  this  lunatic  in  his 
terrorist  efforts.  Recent  headlines  in- 
dicate that  the  scope  of  Qadhafi  in- 
sanity is  unlimited,  we  may  well  have 
Libyan  hit  squads  on  American  soil.  It 
sickens  me  to  think  that  such  hit 
squads  might  be  trained  by  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffetti. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WYDEN 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wyden:  Page 
75,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following  new 
section  717  and  redesignate  accordingly. 

LIBYA 

Sec.  717.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  in  a  timely  fashion 
why  it  is  not  in  the  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  counter  Libya's  support  for  international 
terrorism  with  economic  sanctions,  includ- 


ing a  ban  on  the  importation  of  crude  oil 
produced  from  oil  wells  located  in  Libya. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  high  time  that  we  end 
our  12  year  business-as-usual  relation- 
ship with  Libya,  and  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  that  I  offered  today  is  an 
important  step  in  this  direction. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi  is,  in  effect,  the  Idi  Amin  of 
the  1980's.  We  are  seeing  the  U.S.  fi- 
nance, his  shopping  operations  in 
Soviet  arms  bazaars  with  our  dollars. 
He  is  a  man  who  literally  gloated  over 
the  death  of  Anwar  Sadat,  a  man  who 
has  a  track  record  that  shows  abso- 
lutely no  respect  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  rights. 

Qadhafi  has  sent  hit  squads  to  assas- 
sinate diplomats  throughout  the 
world,  and  provides  weapons  and 
training  worldwide. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  support 
my  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  with  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  will  isolate 
this  international  outlaw. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
upon  consultation  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wydek)  and  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  the  modification  that  he  had 
agreed  to,  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
his  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  want  to  join  in  that  and  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. We  appreciate  his  consideration 
of  the  sensitivity  of  this  issue,  and 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DREIEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 
The  amendment  has  wide  bipartisan 
support.  In  the  past  several  weeks. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  worked  very  hard  to  bring  about 
legislation  to  combat  international  ter- 
rorism. 

Fighting  international  terrorism  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  and  by  passing 
this  amendment,  we  can  go  far  toward 
clamping  down  on  a  major  source  of 
international  terrorism— the  Libyan 
regime  of  Colonel  Qadhafi. 

The  issue  which  we  must  really  con- 
sider is  not  whether  America  can  toler- 
ate the  loss  of  Libyan  crude— because 
we  can.  The  latest  figures  indicate 
that  only  2.9  percent  of  American  do- 


mestic deliveries  come  from  Libya.  Yet 
over  40  percent  of  all  Libyan  oil  reve- 
nues come  from  the  United  States. 

Rather,  the  question  we  ought  to 
consider  is  can  Libya  continue  to  carry 
out  its  terrorist  plots  if  the  United 
States  cuts  off  all  trade?  I  believe  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  "No." 
Simply  put.  Libya  needs  American  dol- 
lars and  technology  to  finance  its  ter- 
rorist binges. 

Last  year,  the  Libyan  Government 
earned  some  $22  billion  from  the  sale 
of  its  crude.  Qadhafi  has  used  this 
money  to  turn  his  country  into  an 
armed  camp.  He  has  purchased  some 
$12  billion  worth  of  arms  and  has 
some  5.000  Soviet  and  Cuban  military 
advisers  working  in  his  country.  Obvi- 
ously, his  intentions  are  anything  but 
peaceful. 

But  this  is  really  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.  Qadhafi  has  spawned  a  net- 
work of  international  criminals  whose 
sole  function  is  to  destabilize  legiti- 
mate regimes  and  undermine  Western 
interests. 

Qadhafi  has  financed  such  terrorist 
organizations  as  Italy's  Red  Brigades, 
the  PLO.  and  the  Japanese  Red  Army. 

And  recently,  we  have  all  read  re- 
ports that  Qadhafi  has  sent  a  10-man 
hit  squad  to  the  United  States  to  as- 
sassinate the  President  and  top  admin- 
istration officials.  It  is  indeed  sadly 
ironic  that  the  Federal  Government— 
as  the  fourth  largest  consumer  of 
Libyan  oil— might  very  well  have  indi- 
rectly financed  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  this  death  squad. 

Simply  put.  then,  we  have  a  moral 
imperative  to  end  the  financing  of 
Libyan  terrorism  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Libyan  oil.  Granted,  this 
cutoff  may  not  stop  world  terrorism 
overnight— but  it  is  a  start.  It  will 
demonstrate  that  America  is  indeed 
committed  to  opposing  those  regimes 
which  endeavor  to  place  violence 
above  democracy  and  blood  over  bal- 
lots. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MARKCY  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  WYDEN 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Markey  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Wyden:  Page  75.  after  line  18,  insert  the 
following  new  section  717  and  redesignate 
accordingly: 
condemnation  or  libya  for  its  support  of 

INTERNATIONAL  TERRORIST  MOVEMENTS 

Sec.  717.  (a)  The  Congress  condemns  the 
Libyan  Government  for  its  support  of  inter- 
national terrorist  movements,  its  efforts  to 
obstruct  positive  movement  toward  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  region,  and  its  actions  to  desta- 
bilize and  control  governments  of  neighbor- 
ing states  in  Africa. 
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(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  conduct  an  immediate  review  of 
concrete  steps  the  United  States  could  take, 
individually  and  in  concert  with  its  allies,  to 
bring  economic  and  political  pressure  on 
Libya  to  cease  such  activities,  and  should 
submit  a  report  on  that  review  to  the  Con- 
gress within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  a  review  should 
include  the  possibility  of  tariffs  on  or  prohi- 
bitions against  the  import  of  crude  oil  from 
Libya. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  Libya. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  this  amendment  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey),  in 
an  effort  to  perfect  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  He  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  issue.  He  has  attempted 
to  raise  the  level  of  dialog  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  so  that  more  people 
become  aware  of  it. 

But.  I  think  that  the  amendment 
which  he  has  presented  to  this  body 
here  today  is  lacking  in  specificity.  We 
need  such  specificity  in  order  to  send 
the  proper  message  overseas  regarding 
the  attitude  and  the  feelings  of  this 
body  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi.  We  must  also  send  to  the  ad- 
ministration a  very  strong  signal  that 
we  expect  them  to  take  expeditious 
action  which  will  deal  in  a  very  strong 
way  with  the  actions  of  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafi. 
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One  of  the  real  ironies  of  our  coun- 
try's recent  debates  about  Libyan  ter- 
rorism is  that  we  in  this  country  pur- 
chase about  200.000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  from  Libya.  We  import  40  percent 
of  all  of  the  oil  which  is  produced  in 
Libya  every  day.  We  provide  them 
with  $11.5  million  every  day  for  the  oil 
from  which  Libya  gains  the  revenues 
to  create  the  kind  of  turmoil  and  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  which  has  so  pol- 
luted the  international  atmosphere. 

What  my  amendment,  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Wyden),  does  is  to  put  some  teeth  into 
our  anti-Libyan  rhetoric.  It  says  that 
we  in  the  U.S.  Congress  condemn  the 
Libyan  Government  for  its  support  of 
international  terrorism  and  its  efforts 
to  obstruct  positive  movement  toward 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  also  ask  that  the 
President  work  in  concert  with  our 
allies  to  exercise  the  kind  of  coordinat- 
ed activity  which  caui  serve  as  a  con- 
struct to  prevent  Qadhafi  to  look  to 
others  for  the  kind  of  sympathy  and 
empathy  which  he  has  in  the  past 
been  able  to  elicit.  This  has  to  be  a 
worldwide  effort,  struck  first  from  this 
body  in  conjunction  with  the  adminis- 
tration, if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

What  I  would  ask  is  that  we  take 
this  resolution  as  meaningless  as  it 
still   is,   because   what  we  should  be 


talking  about  here  is  the  total  and 
complete  cutoff  of  all  imports  from 
Libya  and  all  trade  relations  with 
Libya,  but  because  of  technical  limita- 
tions it  is  impossible  for  us  to  attach 
that  to  this  measure.  At  a  minimum 
the  Congress  should  go  on  record  as 
condemning  that  activity,  calling  upon 
our  allies  to  work  in  concert  with  us. 
and  taking  some  positive  steps  to  at 
least  signal  the  administration  and  the 
world  that  this  country  is  going  to  get 
serious  about  putting  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafi in  his  proper  place. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  cosponsor  of  the  substitute,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  nor 
in  the  gentleman's  that  the  vehicle  we 
have  is  imperfect.  We  are  clearly  not 
addressing  the  entire  and  the  most  im- 
portant issue,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey)  pointed 
out.  the  importation  of  anywhere  be- 
tween $6  billion  and  $8  billion  worth 
of  Libyan  oil  a  year. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
room  who  believes  for  a  moment  that 
American  revenues  in  the  hands  of 
this  worm.  Mr.  Qadhafi,  have  not  been 
used  to  finance  international  terror- 
ism and  indeed  potentially  even  the 
hit  squads  that  scurry  about  in  our 
land,  if  indeed  they  are  here. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  exam- 
ine and  vote,  first  to  examine  what  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  and  I  have  produced  in  terms 
of  a  perfecting  amendment  to  that  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyden).  It  takes  one  more  very 
small  step  in  terms  of  cutting  off  some 
of  the  export  activity  that  we  have 
with  the  Libyans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  has  to 
be  done.  Frankly.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  administration  has  not  moved 
more  quickly.  Several  weeks  ago  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  reported  as  saying 
that  somebody  else  would  purchase 
Libyan  oil,  and  at  that  time  he  saw  no 
need  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  cut 
off  its  importation  of  that  crude  oil.  I 
think  he  has  changed  his  mind.  This  is 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  move  the 
U.S.  Government  that  much  closer  to 
cutting  off  economic  ties  with  this 
international  terrorist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  for  his  work  in  this  area,  and 
I  urge  unanimous  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey)  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Markty 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
recent  times  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  commented  that 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  is  a  cancer  and  in 
some  ways  less  than  human. 

I  think  that  the  minimum  that  this 
body  can  do  is  go  on  record  as  saying  it 
is  time  for  that  kind  of  effective  ac- 
tions against  Qadhafi  which  have  been 
so  sorely  lacking  for  a  decade  in  our 
relationships  with  that  man.  because 
of  the  addiction  that  our  country  has 
had  to  that  imported  oil.  It  is  time 
that  we  begin  to  stand  up  for  principle 
and  not  expediency,  and  that  we  begin 
to  stand  up  for  those  principles  that 
are  important.  It  is  time  for  us  to  send 
a  message  to  the  world  that  this  body 
has  to  act,  rather  than  be  held  captive 
by  those  petrodollars  and  by  our 
access  to  the  petroleum  that  has  so 
sorely  paralyzed  our  foreign  policy 
over  the  years. 

So,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Downey),  I  would  urge 
passage  of  the  substitute.  I  ask  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  sending  a  serious 
message  to  the  world  adopt  this  substi- 
tute, which  has  teeth  in  it  and  which 
will,  I  think,  effectively  improve  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  areas  at  this  moment  in 
foreign  policy  and  international  rela- 
tions, and  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
not,  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  the 
china  shop,  dash  in  and  seek  to  exploit 
this  issue. 

If  there  is  anything  that  one  can  say 
is  amusing  about  Libya,  it  is  that  the 
newspapers  and  the  media  are  express- 
ing dismay  at  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration is  talking  about  this  so  much. 
And  here  we  find  Congress,  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  junior  Secretaries  of  State, 
issuing  amendments  condemning 
Libya,  suggesting  economic  and  politi- 
cal pressure  on  Libya  to  cease  such  ac- 
tivities, and  asking  for  reports  from 
the  President,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  those  people  who  are  most  compe- 
tent to  deal  with  it.  I  can  assure  every 
Member  in  this  body,  are  dealing  with 
it.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  wait 
until  this  matter  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  alternatives  and  options 
considered  by  the  State  Department, 
by  the  Defense  Department,  and  by 
the  White  House  before  we  interject 
ourselves  into  a  posture  of  involve- 
ment in  asking  for  reports. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  I  am  no  fan  of 
the  coimtry  of  Libya.  I  was  shocked 
when  the  brother  of  our  former  Presi- 
dent had  such  an  intimate  relation- 
ship with  that  country.  But  notwith- 
standing the  gentleman  from  Massa- 


chusetts, who  wishes  to  shut  down 
every  nuclear  plant  he  can,  he  now 
wishes  to  foreclose  certain  sources  of 
oil. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
on  this  source  of  petroleum,  and  that 
may  well  be  the  way  we  go.  But  the 
gentleman  ought  to  leave  us  some 
option  somewhere  along  the  line.  I 
wish  he  would  modify  his  nuclear  pos- 
ture, not  his  posture  on  Libyan  oil. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  late  this  afternoon  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  myself,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Clark,  and  I  just 
want  to  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
from  the  middle  of  the  letter.  He  said 
this: 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  administration 
is  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  thorough,  high 
level  review  with  respect  to  our  options  for 
dealing  with  Libya.  All  options  will  be  re- 
viewed. 

Because  this  is  a  sensitive  matter  we  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  the  President's 
hands  not  be  tied  in  terms  of  any  particular 
measure  or  option.  The  administration  will 
consult  with  all  Interested  congressional 
parties  as  soon  as  our  view  is  completed. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  possible  re- 
percussions of  any  such  legislative  action  on 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  2.000  Amer- 
icans still  remaining  in  Libya. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the 
bottom  line  the  Members  ought  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD),  and  before  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey),  let  me  say  that  I 
really  wish  that  my  friend  would  with- 
draw this  amendment  at  this  time,  as 
well  as  the  one  that  undergirds  it,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden).  It  is  not 
that  it  is  not  probably  a  good  idea,  and 
at  another  time  it  might  be  the  way  to 
go. 

But  right  now,  let  me  ask,  can  we 
not  leave  this  to  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  and  wait  until 
they  have  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  it?  There  is  time  enough  for  us 
to  intrude  later.  But  to  force  a  vote  on 
an  issue  like  this  when  everyone,  of 
course,  agrees  with  the  sentiments 
might  not  be  the  most  appropriate 
thing  to  do,  considering  all  the  ramifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  said  that,  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey). 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding. 

I  would  first  of  all  make  a  point  so 
that  it  becomes  clear  in  people's  minds 
once  again  that  the  choice  in  our 
country  is  not  between  generating 
electricity  with  nuclear  or  with  oil. 
The  choice  is  with  nuclear  or  coal.  We 
will  never  again  build  another  oil-fired 
generating  plant  in  this  country,  so 
that  is  not  the  real  issue. 

The  debate  in  this  country  we  are 
now  having  is  between  nuclear  and 
coal,  not  nuclear  and  oil,  so  let  us  put 
that  aside  and  discuss  the  issue  at 
hand. 

The  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  take  some  action.  On  Jan- 
uary 22  of  this  year  President  Reagan 
condemned  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi,  con- 
demned him  for  his  actions,  and  began 
reviewing  options,  and  they  have  been 
reviewing  options  since  then. 

What  this  Congress  is  saying  today 
is  that  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  begin 
ending  our  search  for  the  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi, 
ending  our  litanization  of  those  op- 
tions which  are  available  to  this  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hyde 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  And  begin  to  take 
some  specific  actions. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  our  allies  in  the 
world  to  begin  to  alter  their  relation- 
ship with  Libya  unless  we  begin  to  give 
some  leadership.  This  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  us  and  the  Congress  to  put  some 
kind  of  modest  deadline.  180  days,  on 
the  administration  to  come  forth  with 
a  specific  set  of  recommendations  and 
actions  which  will  be  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  order  to  have  Mu'am- 
mar Qadhafi  put  on  notice  that  busi- 
ness as  usual  has  ended. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  my  time,  the  gentleman 
may  well  be  correct.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest a  resolution  encompassing  what 
the  gentleman  seeks  could  be  expedit- 
ed at  the  appropriate  time.  But  to  say 
the  time  has  come  to  end  the  litaniza- 
tion of  options.  I  suggest,  is  very  pre- 
mature. 

The  National  Security  Coimcil  has 
been  meeting  twice  in  the  past  week. 
The  President,  we  are  told,  is  a  target 
for  assassination  squads. 

Can  we  not  let  those  people  most  im- 
mediately involved,  and  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  they  are  not  taking  this 
lightly,  deal  with  the  situation  and 
then  let  us  be  helpful,  not  intrusive. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment announces  a  policy  we  disagree 
with.  But  right  now  they  are  trying  to 
fashion  a  policy  in  good  faith  and  I 


would  hope  the  gentleman  would  yield 
to  the  communication  from  the  White 
House  that  this  might  jeopardize  2,000 
people  in  Libya.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  to  do  this  and  it  is  certainly  being 
considered  fully. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  this  bill  comes  up 
once  a  yfear.  This  is  the  only  time  in 
the  course  of  a  year  in  which  our  body 
has  an  opportimity  to  speak,  speak  as 
one,  and  to  send  our  message  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
excuse  me,  this  may  not  be  the  vehi- 
cle. A  resolution  could  be  expedited. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  is  a  person  of  sensitivity  on 
matters  of  importance. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  I  do  not  tie  the  President's 
hands.  I  do  not  give  him  any  specific 
instructions.  I  ask  him  to  act  individ- 
ually or  in  concert  with  our  allies  in 
putting  together  the  kind  of  program 
of  political  and  economic  pressure  that 
can  result  in  an  ending  of  the  conduct 
that  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  has  been  en- 
gaging in.  I  do  not  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations. 

AMEHOMSirr  OrTERIS  BY  MR.  DtTKH  TO  THX 
AMKHSIIENT  OrrERKD  BY  MH.  MARKET  AS  A 
StTBSTlTUl'E  FOR  THX  AMERDICEirr  OrmXD  BT 
MR.  WYDEN 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dumi  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Market  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Wyden:  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  Libya,  or  for  any  nation 
or  organization  which  provides  assistance  or 
support  for  Libyan  efforts  to  assassinate  a 
United  States  government  official. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  hope  to 
have  finished  this  bill  by  6  o'clock,  and 
we  certainly  should  have,  but  some- 
thing happens  to  us  after  a  certain 
hour.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  well  inten- 
tioned  as  it  is.  does  not  improve  on  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey). 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan's 
amendment  would  be  to  strike  sub- 
paragraph (c)  entirely,  that  would  be 
an  improvement.  There  are  no  fimds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  and  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  will  any 
President  or  will  any  Congress  author- 
ize money  for  Libya  under  the  circum- 
stances which  prevail  now. 
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So  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  his  amendment.  If  he 
intends  to  improve  the  Markey  substi- 
tute he  should  strike  subparagraph 
(c). 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  I  still,  however,  cannot  accept 
the  Markey  substitute  and  prefer  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

Mr.  DUNN.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  Chair's  permission  auid 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  read  to  "Strike  out  sub- 
scctiion  (c)" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  all  of  these 
amendments  are  useful  and  appropri- 
ate. 

Having  said  that.  I  worry  about  the 
character  of  this  debate.  There  is  no 
question  that  Libya  is  a  troublesome 
spot  not  only  for  the  United  States 
and  United  States-Libyan  relations, 
but  for  the  entire  world.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  that  Mr.  Qa- 
dhafi  is  on  a  less  than  responsible 
course  as  a  leader  of  a  nation  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  part  of  the  world. 

But  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  administration  has  continually  re- 
ferred to  death  threats  to  top  adminis- 
tration officials  and  it  may  well  be 
that  there  are  such  things  but  we  are 
sort  of  on  a  roUercoaster  of  emotions 
that  has  been  going  on  now  for  at 
least  2  weeks  in  which  the  President 
has  said  that  there  is  evidence  of  this 
threat,  and  we  here  today  are  respond- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
members  of  the  Department  who  have 
indicated  that  there  are  threats. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  useful,  so 
long  as  the  administration  decided  to 
make  this  an  issue,  for  purposes  which 
I  am  sure  they  consider  valid,  for 
them  to,  and  I  hate  to  use  such  a  collo- 
quialism, but  for  them  to  "put  up  or 
shut  up."  I  think  they  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
Congress  to  tell  us  specifically  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  threats, 
the  character  and  nature  and  the 
degree  of  credibility  of  those  inform- 
ants that  are  available,  providing  that 
can  be  done  within  the  safety  net  of 
preserving  the  life  and  security  of 
those  individuals. 

But  it  troubles  me  that  we  are  here 
off  on  this  debate  and  these  amend- 
ments based  on  representations  that 
have  no  substance  in  terms  of  what  is 
available  before  us.  If  there  are  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  President,  then  I  do 
think  that  he  owes  us.  the  Congress 


and  the  American  public,  a  clear  and 
precise  bill  of  particulars  of  the  infor- 
mation, its  validity,  its  credibility,  and 
its  source,  so  that  we  can  make  a  judg- 
ment. Maybe  some  of  these  amend- 
ments are  too  weak.  Maybe  some  of 
them  are  too  strong.  Maybe  we  should 
cut  off  all  ties  with  Libya.  Maybe  we 
should  break  even  the  slim  reed  of  dip- 
lomatic representation  we  have  exist- 
ing with  Libya.  Maybe  we  should  Im- 
portune the  European  conununity  to 
exorcise  Libya  from  all  its  commercial 
relations.  Maybe  we  should  do  even 
more  serious  things  than  that. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  be  kept  in  this 
state  of  suspended  animation  on  a 
matter  of  this  seriousness  for  a  period 
of  2  weeks,  and  I  would  urge,  regard- 
less of  what  happens  with  these 
amendments,  that  the  President  very, 
very  quickly  and  forthrightly  come 
forward  with  a  precise  bill  of  particu- 
lars of  the  kind  of  information  so  that 
the  American  people  can  make  their 
own  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dunn  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rosenthal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  me  to  yield.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

D  1740 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  faU  to 
understand  how  the  gentleman  could 
make  the  point  that  this  administra- 
tion is  making  an  issue  out  of  this. 

The  threats  have  been  received  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  feel  that  it  is  up  to  this  body 
to  take  a  stand  on  that. 

Now,  the  Senate  has  already  over- 
whelmingly approved  very  similar  lan- 
guage to  what  Mr.  Markey  and  I  pro- 
pose. There  is  nothing  in  here  that 
ties  the  hands  of  this  Congress  or  the 
administration. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  What  the  other 
body  does  is  a  matter  of  concern  for 
them.  Sometimes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
point  out  that  references  to  action  in 
the  other  body  are  not  appropriate  or 
in  order.  The  Chair  admonishes  both 
of  the  gentlemen  in  this  dialog. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Did  the  Chair 
feel  constrained  to  make  that  point  in 
the  middle  of  this  very  elucidating  ex- 
planation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair's  re- 
sponsibility is  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  the  Chair  acted  appropri- 
ately at  that  moment  in  time,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  parliamentary  op- 
portunities available  to  me  to  exercise 
those  prerogatives.  But  I  do  appreciate 


the  Chair's  thoughtfulness  in  moving 
quickly  and  expeditiously  in  that 
matter.  I  myself  am  petulant  over  the 
fact  that  the  Chair  acted  that  way. 

But  the  point  I  tried  to  make,  this  is 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  we  are  re- 
sponding in  a  very  serious  manner. 

Mr.  POGLIEriTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  and 
Oregon  have  invested  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  in  investigating  our  re- 
lationship with  the  government  of 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi.  They  have  con- 
firmed what  we  have  long  known: 
That  our  relationship  with  the  Liby- 
ans on  any  front— from  political  to 
economic,  is  both  unwise  and  unjust. 

At  the  very  least,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  review  our  policies  and  to  con- 
sider hard  economic  action.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue funding  terrorism,  and  adventur- 
ism. Our  dollsirs  may  be  the  dollars  fi- 
nancing Colonel  Qadhafi's  hit 
squads— there  would  be  nothing  more 
tragic  than  to  see  one  of  our  diplomats 
struck  down  by  mercenaries  whose 
salary  was  paid  with  U.S.  dollars. 

This  resolution  gives  the  President  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  consider  action. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation,  coupled 
with  the  need  to  act  on  an  embargo  or 
other  economic  sanctions  while  there 
is  a  glut  in  the  oil  market,  means  that 
the  President  must  act  far  more  quick- 
ly than  the  6  months  that  this  amend- 
ment gives  him.  I  urge  him  to  take 
strong  economic  action,  and  I  urge 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  payment  of  over  $7  billion  per 
year  for  Libyan  oil  imports.  That  rep- 
resents $11.5  million  going  into  Libya's 
coffers  daily  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  Soviet  arms  and  the  spread  of  ter- 
rorism throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  Northern  Africa. 

In  the  past  year.  Qadhafi  has  re- 
joiced over  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Sadat,  sent  two  Libyan  fighters 
to  attack  U.S.  planes  over  internation- 
al waters,  condoned  the  attacking  and 
burning  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tripoli,  Intervened  militarily  in  Chad 
and  the  Sudan,  and  now  we  learn 
there  is  evidence  he  has  sent  assassins 
to  murder  senior  U.S.  officials. 

The  United  States  must  not  allow 
this  madman  to  terrorize  around  the 
world  smd  within  our  own  country,  to 
destabilize  legitimate  regimes  and  to 
practice  aggression  with  Impunity. 

We  now  import  less  than  3  percent 
of  our  domestic  supplies  of  oil  from 
Libya.  Moreover,  markets  are  project- 
ed to  be  relatively  soft  over  the  next 
year  or  s^.  There  is  no  better  time  to 
wean  ourselves  from  dependence  on 
Libyan  oil.  But.  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomics of   this  Issue,   I   believe   this 


Nation  has  a  moral  responsibility  to 
cease  any  and  all  indirect  subsidization 
of  Qadhafi's  abhorrent  and  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn),  as 
modified,  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Markey)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Markey).  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  7. 
noes  9. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  clause 
2,  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biacgi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 


[Roll  No.  343] 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 


Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ekl wards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 


Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pa«:eU 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

PUh 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Haimnerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 


Leiand 

Lent 

Levilai 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Maooli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Farter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

ReusE 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 


Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roctenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  ( LA  > 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


D  1750 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  Members  having  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

n  1800 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey)  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  356.  noes 
46.  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
28.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3441 
AyES-356 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Aruiunzio 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 


Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

E:nglish 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (IA> 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 


Guarini 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Haimnerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer  . 

LaPahse 


Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lo^fler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Malsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 
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McClory 

Reust 

Stanton 

McCoUum 

Rhodes 

Stark 

McCurdy 

Richmond 

SUlon 

McDmde 

Rinaldo 

Stenholm 

McDonald 

Ritter 

Stokes 

McEwen 

Roberts  (KS) 

Stratton 

McGrmth 

Roberts  (SD) 

Studds 

McHugh 

Robinson 

Stump 

McKinney 

Rodlno 

Swift 

Mica 

Roe 

Synar 

MikiiLiki 

Ro<'mer 

Tauke 

Miller  (OH) 

Rogers 

Tauzin 

MineU 

Rose 

Taylor 

Minish 

Rosenthal 

Thomas 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Rostenkowski 

Trailer 

MoaUey 

Roukema 

Trtble 

Moffett 

Roybal 

Udall 

Molinari 

Rudd 

Vento 

MoUohan 

Russo 

VoUuner 

Montcomery 

Sabo 

Walgren 

Morrison 

Santini 

Wampler 

MotU 

Sawyer 

Washington 

Murphy 

Scheuer 

Watkins 

Murtha 

Schneider 

Waxman 

Napier 

Schroeder 

Weaver 

Natcher 

Schumer 

Weber  (MN) 

Neal 

Seiberiing 

Weber  (OH) 

NeUigan 

Seiuenbrenner 

Weiss 

Nelson 

Shamansky 

White 

Nichols 

Shannon 

Whitchurst 

Novak 

Sharp 

Whitley 

Oberstar 

Shaw 

Whlttaker 

Obey 

Shelby 

Whitten 

Ottinger 

Shuster 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Oxley 

Saiander 

Williams  (OH) 

Panetu 

Simon 

Wilson 

Patman 

Skeen 

Winn 

Patterson 

Skelton 

Wirth 

Pease 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolf 

Pepper 

Smith  (NE) 

Wolpe 

Perkins 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wortley 

Petri 

Smith  (OR) 

Wright 

Peyser 

Smith  (PA) 

Wyden 

Pickle 

Snowe 

Wylie 

Porter 

Snyder 

Yates 

Price 

Solarz 

Yatron 

QuiUen 

Solomon 

Young  (PL) 

RaUsback 

Spence 

Young  (MO) 

Ratchford 

Zeferetti 

Regula 

Stangeland 
NOES-46 

.Xrcher 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Badham 

HUlis 

Myers 

Bailey  (MO) 

Hopkins 

O'Brien 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Brown  (CA) 

Jeffords 

Paul 

Burgener 

Jeffries 

Pritchard 

Butler 

Kastenmeier 

Rahall 

Conable 

Kindness 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis 

Schulze 

Dickinson 

Livingston 

Shumway 

Pen  wick 

Lott 

Walker 

Pindley 

Madigan 

Young  (AK) 

Porsythe 

Marks 

Zablockl 

Gini^ch 

Michel 

Grisham 

Moore 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"— 3 
Dellums  Gray  Savage 

NOT  VOTING-28 


Anthony 

PIthian 

MiUer  (CA) 

Applegate 

Garcia 

Mitchell  (MD> 

AuCoin 

Ginn 

Oakar 

BedeU 

Goldwater 

Parris 

Boiling 

HaU(OH) 

PurseU 

Brooks 

Holland 

Rousselot 

Burton.  John 

Howard 

Smith  (AL) 

CampbeU 

Lantos 

Vander  Jagt 

Crockett 

Martin  (NO 

McCloskey 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
EVANS  of  Iowa  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wyden),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  actually  strengthened  the 
Markey  amendment,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise  I  changed  my  amendment 
around  and  I  do  not  want  it  misunder- 
stood by  any  Member  of  the  House 
that  I  have  anything  other  than  very 
strong  feelings  about  the  stand  this 
body  should  take  against  Libya. 

AMENOMEMT  OrrCRED  BY  MR.  HANCE 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hamck  Sec- 
tion 716,  page  74.  add  on  t>age  75,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  economic  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador should  put  emphasis  on  revitalizing 
the  private  sector  and  supporting  the  free 
market  system.  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy  im- 
ported raw  materials  and  intermediate 
goods  is  a  major  impediment  to  the  ability 
of  the  Salvadoran  economy  to  provide  jobs. 
The  Congress  also  recognizes  that  the  funds 
budgeted  for  economic  assistance  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed, 
and  United  States  economic  aid  should  be 
used,  wherever  possible,  to  stimulate  private 
sector  lending.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  economic  support  fimds  to  provide  guar- 
antees to  private  United  States  banks  will- 
ing to  give  credits  to  the  Salvadoran  private 
sector. 

Mr.  HANCE.  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  HANCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  sense  of  Congress  that 
urges  the  President  to  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  the  economic  support  funds  to 
be  used  within  the  private  sector.  It  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  we  passed 
last  year  on  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  I  think  it  is  agreeable. 

Recent  history  has  made  it  painfully 
clear  that  any  country  which  lacks  a 
strong  private  sector  is  doomed  either 
to  an  oppressive  dictator  or  to  utter 
economic  and  social  chaos. 

The  private  sector  has  the  ability  to 
successfully  carry  out  the  intended  re- 
forms. The  private  sector  holds  the 
key  to  economic  revitalization— the 
creation  of  jobs  and  the  reestablish- 


ment  of  trade.  The  private  sector  can 
help  bring  stability  to  this  small  Cen- 
tral American  country. 

The  present  administration  has  con- 
sistently proclaimed  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  enterprise  in  its  foreign 
policy  decision.  This  is  a  view  that  vir- 
tually every  one  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  agree  with  wholeheartedly.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  offer  financial  as- 
sistance to  El  Salvador,  it  must  be  cen- 
tered on  the  idea  of  strengthening  the 
private  sector.  In  this  way,  confidence 
can  be  restored  to  the  small-  and 
middle-sized  businessmen,  who  are  the 
backbone  of  El  Savador's  economy.  In 
this  way,  the  private  sector  will  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  and  to  rebuild. 

The  best  interests  of  our  country  are 
served  by  helping  to  establish  democ- 
racy, stability,  and  individual  liberty 
to  El  Salvador.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  a  policy  which 
supports  a  strong  and  independent  pri- 
vate sector. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Haig  from  several 
Members  of  Congress  expressing  our 
concern  about  the  private  sector.  Also 
included  is  the  State  Department's  re- 
sponse. 

House  of  Represemtativks, 
Washington,  D.C..  Axtgust  5,  1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  wish  to  express 
to  you  our  deep  concern  about  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  economic  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador. The  economy  is  in  serious  trouble 
and  is  getting  worse  each  day.  Private  cap- 
ital and  technical  managerial  talent  are 
leaving  the  country  at  an  alarming  rate.  If 
this  situation  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
very  existence  of  a  moderate  democratic  al- 
ternative will  come  into  question. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Marxist  opposi- 
tion has  sought  to  weaken  the  government 
and  increase  their  support  by  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  economy  of  the  country.  Massive 
unemployment  and  economic  despair  have 
always  been  the  traditional  breeding 
grounds  for  revolution.  A  related  aspect  of 
this  problem,  however,  is  the  failure  of  the 
Salvadoran  government  to  utilize  the  tal- 
ents and  resources  of  the  private  sector. 

Within  El  Salvador  there  exists  a  strong 
private  sector— one  that  has  committed 
Itself  to  supporting  needed  reforms  and 
working  with  the  government  to  provide  the 
necessary  economic  base  for  the  survival  of 
a  truly  pluralist  democracy.  As  individuals 
or  groups,  such  as  the  umbrella  organiza- 
tion—the Productive  Alliance— thousands  of 
business  and  professional  people  remain  in 
El  Salvador  trying  to  keep  their  business, 
shops  and  factories  going. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gov- 
ernment received  the  critical  support  of  the 
private  sector  when  a  national  strike  was 
called.  They  kept  their  enterprises  going 
and  their  workers  off  the  streets  to  keep  the 
economy  nmning.  As  we  have  seen  in  Nica- 
ragua it  is  the  private  sector  that  can  pro- 
vide the  last  straw  to  break  a  government  as 
that  under  Somoza  or  it  can  provide  the  last 
ray  of  democratic  hope  as  that  under  the 
Sandinistas. 


We  urge  you  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Salva- 
doran government,  which  is  receiving  so 
much  assistance  from  the  United  States, 
that  we  in  the  Congress  expect  them  to 
open  the  government  to  the  participation  of 
the  business  sector  and  that  they  will  do  ev- 
erything they  can  to  support  a  free  market 
economy  and  a  viable  private  enterprise.  Be- 
sieged as  they  are  from  extremists  of  the  far 
right  and  left,  they  need  to  broaden  their 
base  to  include  many  of  the  business  and 
professional  class  to  gain  wider  political  sup- 
port as  well  as  to  utilize  the  managerial  tal- 
ents and  skills  that  this  group  possesses. 

We  also  hope  that  you  will  tailor  our  aid 
programs  to  reflect  this  concern  and  urge 
the  Junta  to  implement  much  needed  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  with  the  participa- 
tion and  involvement  of  the  private  sector. 
We  believe  that  economic  aid  is  needed  and 
justified  for  the  region,  but  we  also  feel  that 
American  interests  are  better  served  if  this 
aid  supports  the  private  economy,  which 
can  best  create  the  jobs  and  utilize  the  skills 
and  talents  of  the  country. 

We  recognize  and  appreciate  your  concern 
for  Central  America,  and  we  ask  you  to 
please  keep  us  informed  as  to  the  steps  that 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  is  taking  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  private  sector. 
Sincerely, 
Kent  Hance,  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Bob  Lago- 
marsino,   Bill    Archer,    Guy    Vander 
Jagt,  William  Broomfield,  Robert  K. 
Doman,  Jim  Courter.  John  LeBoutil- 
lier,     Arlen     Erdahl.     Ben     Oilman, 
Manuel    Lujan,    Ed    Derwinski,    Ken 
Kramer,    Clair    W.    Burgener,    Tom 
Evans,  Wayne  Grisham,  Marjorle  S. 
Holt,    Jack    Kemp,    Bob    Livingston, 
John    H.    Rousselot.    Paul    Pindley, 
Edwin   Porsythe.   Jerry   Lewis,   Eldon 
Rudd,  Olympia  Snowe,  John  N.  Erlen- 
bom,  Arlan  Stangeland,  Joel  Pritch- 
ard,   Ed    Weber,    Bob    Michel,    Bill 
Lowery,  Bill  Goodling,   Larry  Winn, 
Jr.,  Trent  Lott,  Albert  Lee  Smith,  Jr., 
Henry  J.  Hyde.  Norman  D.  Shumway. 
Don  H.  Cleusen,  .Tohn  Myers,  John  M. 
Ashbrook. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  2,  1981. 
Hon.  Kent  Hance, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Hance:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  5,  also  signed  by  several  of 
your  colleagues  regarding  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  El  Salvador.  We  share  your 
views  on  the  importtince  of  the  private 
sector.  We  have  been  urging  both  govern- 
ment leaders  and  businessmen  to  work 
toward  a  more  cooperative  relationship. 

While  the  Salvadoran  government  and 
private  sector  have  their  differences,  they 
are  united  in  their  opposition  to  a  common 
enemy— a  Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla  move- 
ment determined  to  take  control  of  the 
country  by  violence.  For  several  months, 
the  government  and  private  sector  have 
been  engaged  in  discussions  on  a  number  of 
topics,  including  improvement  of  manage- 
ment of  the  economy,  implementation  of 
the  government's  reform  program  and  possi- 
ble participation  by  the  private  sector  in  the 
government/  These  discussions  are  continu- 
ing in  a  productive  manner.  These  are,  of 
course,  matters  which  the  Salvadorans  must 
work  out  among  themselves. 

We  are  encouraged  that  the  business 
sector  is  moving  toward  more  active  support 
for  the  government's  efforts  to  promote  a 
peaceful  solution  to  El  Salvador's  problems 
through  elections.  I  would  also  note  that  at 


a  three-day  symposium  in  August,  business 
representatives  took  the  position  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  turn  back  the  clock  on  the 
government  reforms— another  encouraging 
development. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  your 
cosigners. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Fairbanks, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  states,  it  is  identical  to  a  provi- 
sion that  is  in  the  International  Bank- 
ing Institution  bill.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  advised  that  the 
administration  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
telegram  from  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  El  Salvador,  and  also 
a  telegram  from  the  Productive  Alli- 
ance of  El  Salvador. 

The  Honorable  Kent  Hance, 
The  Honorable  Robert  La<k>marsimo, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmen  Hance  and  Lagomar- 
sino: The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  El  Salvador  supports  your  bipartisan  ini- 
tiative to  direct  a  portion  of  U.S.  financial 
support  to  the  private  sector  in  this  eco- 
nomically stricken  country.  Through  the 
umbrella  business  organization,  the  produc- 
tive alliance,  thousands  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  have  committed  themselves 
to  supporting  needed  reforms  and  working 
with  government  to  provide  the  necessary 
economic  base  for  the  survival  of  a  truly 
pluralist  democracy. 

U.S.  economic  assistance  to  the  private 
sector  at  this  critical  time  is  important  to 
help  create  the  economic  conditions  neces- 
sary to  promote  a  peaceful  solution  to  El 
Salvador's  problems  through  elections. 
Sincerely, 

Harlow  Newton, 
President,  American  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  El  Salvador. 

Reps.  Hance  and  Lagomarsino:  "The  pro- 
ductive alliance  of  El  Salvador,  which  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  private  sector 
business  and  professionals  of  our  country, 
fully  supports  your  efforts  in  the  Congress 
to  direct  economic  aid  to  support  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  order  to  maintain  employ- 
ment, production  and  economic  viability 
during  the  difficult  period  ahead.  Free  and 
dem<x;ratic  elections  are  the  only  true  politi- 
cal solution.  The  alternative  is  continued  vi- 
olence or  authoritarian  rule. 

"Salvador  cannot  afford  to  lose  more 
trained  and  talented  people  because  of  fall- 
ing economic  conditions.  Only  outside  assist- 
ance to  guarantee  bank  lending  to  industry 


to  import  raw  materials  and  intermediate 
goods  will  keep  our  factories  and  shops 
going  in  face  of  Marxist  terrorist  attacks  on 
our  economy. 

"Many  thanks  for  your  concern  and  your 
support." 

Signed:  Productive  Alliance  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  promotion  of  freedom  and 
prosperity  among  the  troubled  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world  is  not  ac- 
complished by  assisting  simply  the  na- 
tional governing  powers.  Instead,  we 
must  balance  our  aid  between  public 
and  private  sectors,  for  only  strong 
private  sectors  assure  moderate  and 
stable  governments.  Granting  aid  to 
governments  alone  is  an  attempt  to 
curtail  the  violent  effects  of  intoler- 
able conditions;  but  the  causes  are  left 
untouched.  Our  days  of  indiscriminate 
giving  are  over.  We  must  now  ask  our- 
selves soberly  and  carefully  if  every 
volunteered  dollar  contributes  to  the 
establishment  of  an  economically  and 
politically  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  speech 
that  President  Reagan  gave  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council  on  October  15 
to  imderscore  the  commitment  that 
our  Government  must  fulfill  to  pro- 
mote global  free  enterprise: 

The  principles  that  guide  our  internation- 
al policies  can  lead  to  the  cooperative  strate- 
gy for  global  growth  that  we  seek.  Tlie  ex- 
perience of  our  own  country  and  others  con- 
firms the  importance  of  strategic  principles. 
First,  stimulating  international  trade  by 
opening  up  markets,  both  within  individual 
countries  and  between  countries.  Second, 
tailoring  particular  development  strategies 
to  the  specific  needs  and  potential  of  indi- 
vidual countries  and  regions.  Third,  guiding 
assistance  toward  the  development  of  self- 
sustaining  productive  capacities,  particular- 
ly in  food  and  energy.  Fourth,  improving  in 
many  of  the  countries  the  climate  for  pri- 
vate investment  and  the  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy that  comes  with  such  investment.  And 
fifth,  creating  a  political  atmosphere  in 
which  practical  solutions  can  move  for- 
ward—rather than  founder  on  a  reef  of  mis- 
guided policies  that  restrain  and  interfere 
with  the  international  marketplace  or  foster 
inflation. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  accomplishes 
these  five  principles.  First,  the  fimds 
earmarked  for  the  private  sector 
would  be  used  to  purchase  raw  materi- 
als, intermediate  goods,  and  general 
production  inputs  that  El  Salvador 
desperately  requires,  opening  up  both 
national  and  international  markets. 
Second,  the  amendment  is  tailored  to 
the  particularly  extreme  needs  of  El 
Salvador's  productive  sector,  encour- 
aging the  small-  and  middle-sized  com- 
panies to  remain  in  business  and,  with 
the  newly  acquired  capital  input, 
begin  the  task  of  recovery.  Third  and 
fourth,  its  precise  purpose  is  to  assist 
those  sectors  crucial  to  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and  to  improve  the  climate 
for  private  investment.  And  fifth,  it 
seeks  to  instill  in  the  niling  junta  a  re- 
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spect  and  understanding  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  will  assure  the  vital 
cooperation  necessary  to  lead  El  Salva- 
dor onto  the  road  of  redevelopment. 

It  is  our  duty  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. To  Ignore  it— to  discourage 
global  free  enterprise  while  vigorously 
encouraging  it  at  home— would  be 
sheer  hypocrisy.  An  inconsistent 
policy  is  no  better  and  sometimes 
worse  than  an  insensitive  one.  I  plead 
now  for  consistency,  for  following  our 
ideals  not  sometimes,  but  always. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  minority,  we  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
terest. I  think  the  amendment  is  well 
taken.  I  urge  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
Page  75.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  section  717  and  redesignate  according- 
ly: 

EMERGENCY  HUMANITARIAN  HELP  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  or  POLAND 

Sk.  717.  (a)  The  people  of  Poland,  with 
whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  longstanding  friendship,  now  faice  serious 
domestic  food  shortages  which  will  be  wors- 
ened by  large-scale  loss  of  their  livestock 
this  winter  if  feed  supplies  do  not  arrive 
quickly.  Therefore,  the  President  is  urged, 
for  urgent  humanitarian  reasons,  to  use  ex- 
isting authorities  promptly  in  order  to  pro- 
vide to  the  people  of  Poland,  under  as  favor- 
able terms  as  possible,  feed  grains  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  or 
other  appropriate  commodities. 

(b)  For  the  longer  term,  the  President  is 
encouraged  to  pursue  discussions  with  other 
Western  countries  about  a  multilateral 
effort  to  help  the  people  of  Poland  achieve 
self-sustaining  economic  recovery  in  the 
years  ahead. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  up  to  $5,000,000  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
may  be  made  available  for  Poland  for  the 
purchase,  transportation,  and  distribution 
of  food  and  medical  supplies  through  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  agencies  where  appropri- 
ate. 

(d)  Section  706  of  this  Act.  relating  to  the 
use  of  certain  Polish  currencies,  shall  also 
apply  with  respect  to  currencies  and  credits 


received  pursuant  to  the  October  1981  sale 
of  United  States  Government- held  surplus 
dairy  products  to  Poland. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read   and   printed   in  the 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  take  the  entire  5  minutes. 
This  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment. 
It  has  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  by  myself,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfieu)). 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi),  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Mikulski). 

In  view  of  the  extremely  serious  sit- 
uation facing  the  people  of  Poland,  we 
all  know  from  the  news  accounts  and 
from  reports  from  that  country  of  the 
hardship  and  suffering  now  faced  by 
the  Polish  people  with  their  deterio- 
rating economy.  The  amendment  does 
not  add  any  funds  to  this  or  any  other 
bill. 

I  will,  for  the  record,  of  course,  brief- 
ly explain  the  purpose  of  each  section. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment reflects  at  least  in  part  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  our  friend- 
ship with  the  people  of  Poland  at  this 
critical  time.  I  am  pleased  that  it  has 
received  such  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  ranking 
Republican  member. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  applauded  the  courage 
of  the  Polish  people  in  their  inspiring 
effort  to  bring  meaningful  reforms  to 
their  country  which  will  expend  the 
narrow  limits  of  freedom  which  they 
now  enjoy. 

At  this  critical  point  in  time,  fraught 
with  uncertainties,  the  Polish  people 
are  facing  severe  food  shortages.  In 
recognition  of  this  situation  and  of 
U.S.  national  security  and  humanitari- 
an concerns,  the  President  approved 
an  additional  $30  million  food  ship- 
ment to  Poland  late  last  month. 

This  amendment  puts  the  Congress 
on  record  in  support  of  such  emergen- 
cy humanitarian  assistance  to  Poland. 
The  amendment  merely  urges  the 
President  to  use  existing  authorities 
and  funds  already  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide such  help  to  Poland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  at  this  point 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  offering  this  amend- 


ment with  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  with  my 
colleagues  from  Michigan  and  Illinois. 
I  would  like  to  particularly  stress  the 
great  importance  of  authorizing 
moneys  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
and  transportation  of  medical  sup- 
plies. 

In  my  recent  visits  to  Poland,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  severe  health  care 
emergency  faced  by  the  Polish  nation. 
Polish  industry  is  unable  to  produce 
the  quantity  of  medicines  and  essen- 
tial medical  supplies  necessary  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  its  people. 
Even  very  basic  items  are  in  short 
supply — everything  from  aspirin  to 
antibiotics,  from  tongue  depressors  to 
syringes  are  largely  unavailable. 

As  we  talk  about  Poland  and  its  need 
for  medical  aid,  my  mind  fills  with  pic- 
tures of  the  crippled  and  retarded  chil- 
dren I  saw  during  my  two  visits  to  the 
health  facilities  there,  particularly 
those  in  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Krakow.  What  I  saw  in  Poland  was 
not  a  lack  of  dedication  or  of  love  for 
the  sick  and  the  handicapped.  It  was 
only  a  lack  of  basic  medical  supplies, 
supplies  that  in  the  compassionate 
hands  of  the  staff  who  run  the  hospi- 
tal will  literally  mean  the  difference 
between  a  life  of  physical  impairment 
and  a  life  of  freedom  for  these  chil- 
dren. 

Since  my  visit  to  Poland,  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  Project  Hope,  the  inter- 
national institution  that  channels 
most  medical  relief  funds  to  Poland. 
And  I  have  encouraged  every  citizen, 
and  every  group  to  give  as  generously 
as  possible  to  the  Polish  medical  relief 
effort.  Because  of  the  involvement  of 
Project  Hope  we  know  that  the  funds 
we  give,  as  a  nation,  will  go  directly  to 
the  needy.  We  also  know  that  the 
funds  go  to  a  country  dedicated  to 
children,  a  country  with  a  national 
philosophy  of  nurturing  the  young.  By 
giving  medical  supplies  we  have  the 
chance  to  validate  that  life-affirming 
value  system. 

We  have  a  chance  to  bring  hope  to 
the  heart  of  a  child,  who,  like  all  chil- 
dren, hopes  to  be  protected  and  yearns 
to  be  loved,  but  is  hindered  by  being 
blind,  or  deaf,  or  a  victim  of  cerebral 
palsy.  The  chance  to  help  this  child,  to 
help  the  medically  needy,  and  to  help 
the  brave  citizens  of  Poland,  is  a 
chance  we  must  not  miss. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  very  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  to  urgc  the  President 
to  allocate  $5  million  in  emergency 
food  sissistance  to  Poland. 

Due  to  Soviet  manipulations,  the 
people  of  Poland  are  facing  a  severe 
food  shortage.  The  Soviets  are  hoping 
that   their  carefully   engineered  eco- 


nomic crisis  will  weaken  Poland's 
strides  toward  democratic  reforms  and 
revolution.  But  Solidarity  is  deter- 
mined not  to  give  in.  and  the  citizens 
of  Poland  hold  the  Soviet  Union  in 
contempt.  Hunger  is  part  of  the 
burden  they  are  willing  to  bear,  to  see 
this  historic  challenge  through. 

We  can  help  alleviate  part  of  that 
burden  by  supplying  a  modest  but 
vital  amount  of  food  and  grain  to 
Poland,  as  an  interim  measure  of 
relief.  We  should  provide  this  food 
both  as  a  humanitarian  gesture,  and 
as  a  salute  to  the  bravery  of  the  Polish 
people,  in  their  willingness  to  endure 
so  much  discomfort  and  to  risk  so 
much  potential  retribution  in  hopes  of 
gaining  such  a  small  measure  of  free- 
dom. 

No  nation  wishes  the  people  of 
Poland  greater  success,  than  America; 
and  having  been  in  Poland  I  can 
assure  this  House  that  America  does 
not  have  better  friends  and  admirers 
in  the  world  than  the  valiant  Polish 
people. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
closing  I  just  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  intend  to  ask  permission 
for  all  Members  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1820 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MRS.  SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendiiieni  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
Page  75.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  717  and  redesignate  according- 
ly: 

LIMITATION  ON  AtTTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  717.  Not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
titles  I  through  IV  of  this  Act  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended,  except  that  no  reduction 
shall  be  made  because  of  this  limitation  in 
the  amount  made  available  for  assistance 
for  any  country  which  has  a  democratically 
elected  national  government,  as  determined 
by  the  President. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  23  percent  higher  than  last 
years  and  almost  $300  million  above 
President  Reagan's  September  re- 
quest. 

Does  anyone,  besides  me,  still  believe 
in  a  balanced  budget?  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  we  learned 
that  the  Reagan  administration  does 
not  think,  any  longer,  that  Federal 
budget  deficits  cause  inflation.  A 
member  of  this  body  was  quoted  as 
telling  the  Budget  Committee  that  Re- 
publicans no  longer  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  a  balanced  budget.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  attacked  for- 
eign aid  also  have  had  a  change  of 
heart. 


Well,  I,  for  one,  have  not  lost  the 
faith.  Federal  Government  deficit 
spending  results  in  increased  demands 
on  the  credit  markets.  This  demand, 
which  is  reportedly  reaching  40  per- 
cent of  all  credit  demand,  bids  up  the 
rates  of  interest.  Further,  deficit 
spending  results  in  inflation,  since,  in 
effect,  the  Government  is  creating 
new  money  to  pay  real  obligations. 

The  most  immediate  way  we  have  to 
do  something  about  the  obscenely 
high  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982— now 
estimated  by  the  administration  at 
nearly  $110  billion— is  to  cut  unneces- 
sary, wasteful,  and  low  priority  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  us 
with  an  excellent  place  to  start.  The 
foreign  aid  program  is  increased  in 
this  bill  from  a  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thorized level  of  $4.9  billion  to  a  fiscal 
year  1982  level  of  $6  billion.  This  enor- 
mous Increase  is  not  justified. 

My  amendment  would  cut  $600  mil- 
lion out  of  the  total  authorization. 
While  it  would  leave  it  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  allocate  the  reduction,  the 
amendment  would  prevent  him  from 
applying  any  of  the  reduction  to  bilat- 
eral assistance  to  countries  which  have 
democratically  elected  national  gov- 
ernments. This  exception  would  pro- 
tect aid  to  nations,  like  Israel,  which 
stand  for  personal  freedom  and  na- 
tional self-determination.  It  would  put 
us  on  record  as  using  foreign  aid  to  en- 
courage the  values  which  Americans 
hold  dear  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  start  cutting 
the  budget  and  let  us  conunit  our- 
selves to  using  foreign  aid  for  some- 
thing other  than  propping  up  corrupt 
dictators.  Why  should  we  increase 
funding  for  overseas  projects  that  are 
similar  to  the  ones  we  are  stopping  do- 
mestically? If  we  cut  the  budget,  the 
cuts  should  be  equal.  Insteaid  we  cut 
the  part  of  the  budget  that  affects  the 
American  taxpayer  and  increase  the 
part  of  the  budget  that  goes  to  others 
in  the  world.  That  is  crazy.  The  hour 
is  late,  both  sides  have  said  they  can 
easily  defeat  this  amendment  because 
the  President  has  commitments  to 
hold  to  the  increased  figure  he  has  re- 
quested. That  makes  me  very  sad.  I 
wish  we  would  reassert  our  legislative 
prerogative  and  cut  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  so  it 
would  be  13  percent  over  last  year's 
bill.  This  can  be  done  by  voting  for  my 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BT  MR.  ZABLOCKI  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  POR  THE  AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY 
MRS.  SCHROEDER 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  2^blocki  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Schroeder:  Page  75.  after  line  18. 
Insert  the  following  new  sections  and  redes- 
ignate accordingly: 


reduction  in  aggregate  fiscal  tear  1983  AU- 
THORIZATIONS TO  THE  level  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S SEPTEMBER  BITDGET 

Sec.  717.  Notwithstanding  the  specific  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
this  Act,  the  aggregate  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1982  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  may  not  exceed 
$5,727,854,000. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983  BUDGET  REQITEST  AS  AN  ACCRECATB 
APPROPRIATIONS  CEILING 

Sec.  718.  Notwithstanding  the  specific  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  conUlned  in  this  Act,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  all  of  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  which  authorizations  are  provid- 
ed by  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  for  those  appropriation  ac- 
counts in  the  budget  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  210<a)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (during  the  read- 
ing.) Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  as  a 
follow-through  on  the  promise  or  the 
indication  and  the  information  I  had 
given  to  the  committee  earlier  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

This  is  an  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  myself.  During 
my  opening  statement  I  said  I  would 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  conform 
the  totals  in  this  bill  to  the  totals  in 
the  President's  budget  request  as  re- 
vised last  September.  This  amendment 
would  achieve  that  pun>ose. 

The  committee,  in  approving  H.R. 
3566  last  spring,  was  orginally  acting 
on  the  President's  budget  request  at 
that  time.  The  bill  we  reported  was 
cut  substantially  below  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  which  was  then 
before  us.  In  Septemer,  however,  when 
the  newly  revised  budget  request  was 
submitted  by  the  administration,  the 
total  was  reduced  by  some  $300  million 
below  the  amount  in  the  bill  as  report- 
ed out  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
reduce  the  total  in  H.R.  3566  to 
$5,727,854,000  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
which  we  understand  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  It  is  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately $300  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  since  we  do  not 
have  the  President's  fiscal  year  1983 
request  yet,  the  amendment  simply 
states  that  the  authorization  provided 
by  this  bill  may  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  I  think 
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this  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  It  has 
bipartisan  support,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  adopt  the  amendment 
in  preference  to  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I 
do  not  intend  to  elaborate  any  more 
on  the  statement  made  by  the  chair- 
man. We  do  support  strongly  the  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  offered  by  the 
chairman  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado.  Actually,  we  feel  this 
is  an  extremely  important  amend- 
ment. We  hope  the  Members  will  sup- 
port the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  SCHROEDER). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER),  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1830 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  off  the  floor  at 
the  time  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  move  to 
repeal  the  Clark  amendment.  I  simply 
wanted  to  rise  at  this  moment  to  com- 
mend him  for  that  initiative. 

This  matter  was  one  on  which  there 
was  unanimous  bipartisan  agreement 
on  the  part  of  our  subcommittee.  The 
position  of  the  subcommittee  was  sus- 
tained by  the  full  committee  on  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  vote.  It  was 
our  feeling  that  the  Clark  amendment 
should  eventually  be  repealed,  but 
that  now  was  not  the  time.  To  repeal 
it  now  would  be  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  propagandists 
and  could  severely  complicate  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  settlement  of  the  Na- 
mibian  conflict. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  initia- 
tive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kildee)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Levitas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  3566)  to  authorize  ap- 


propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  international  security 
and  development  assistance  and  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
291,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RXCOMMIT  OFFXREO  BY  MR.  ROTH 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROTH.  In  its  present  form.  I 
am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Roth  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  3566.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  222.  nays 
184,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
26,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3451 
YEAS— 222 


Alexander 

Burton.  Phillip 

Derwinski 

Annunzio 

Butler 

Dicks 

Aspin 

Carman 

Dlngeil 

Badham 

Carney 

Dixon 

Barnes 

Cheney 

Dorgan 

Beilenson 

Clay 

IDoman 

Bereuter 

dinger 

Dougherty 

Blaggi 

Coats 

Downey 

Bingham 

Coelho 

Dwyer 

Blanchard 

Collins  (ID 

Eckart 

Bllley 

Conable 

Edgar 

Boggs 

Conte 

Edwards  (AL) 

Boland 

Corcoran 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bonior 

Coughlin 

Erdahl 

Bonker 

Coyne.  James 

Erlenbom 

Bowen 

Coyne.  William 

Evans  (DE) 

Breaux 

Crockett 

Evans  (lA) 

Brodhead 

Danielson 

Pary 

Broomfield 

Daub 

Fascell 

Burgener 

DeNardis 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Lowry  (WA) 

Richmond 

Ferraro 

Lundlne 

Rinaldo 

Fiedler 

Lungren 

Roe 

Pindley 

Madlgan 

Rogers 

Pish 

Markey 

Rose 

FoglletU 

Marks 

Rosenthal 

Foley 

Martin  (NO 

RostenkowiU 

Ford(TN) 

Martin  (NY) 

Sabo 

Porsythe 

Matsui 

Sawyer 

Prank 

Mattox 

Scheuer 

Frenzel 

Mavroules 

Schneider 

Froat 

McClory 

Schumer 

Puqua 

McDade 

Seiberling 

Oejdenson 

McOrath 

Shamansky 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Shannon 

Gibbons 

McKlnney 

Sharp 

Oilman 

Mica 

Shaw 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Simon 

Ollckman 

Mlkulski 

Smith  (lA) 

Gore 

MineU 

Smith  (NJ) 

Gradison 

Mintsh 

Smith  (PA) 

Gray 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Snowe 

Green 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Solarz 

Gregg 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

Hagedom 

Moffett 

Stangeland 

Hamilton 

Mollnarl 

Stanton 

Harkin 

MoUohan 

Stark 

Hartnett 

Moore 

Stokes 

Heckler 

Morrison 

Stratton 

Hiler 

Murtha 

Studds 

HUlls 

Napier 

Swift 

Hoilenbeck 

Nelson 

Synar 

Holt 

Nowak 

Tauke 

Horton 

O'Brien 

Thomas 

Hoyer 

Ol>er8tar 

Udall 

Hunter 

Ottinger 

Vento 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Walgren 

Ireland 

PanetU 

Waxman 

Jeffords 

Patterson 

Weber  (OH) 

Johnston 

Pease 

Weiss 

Kemp 

Pepper 

Wilson 

Kildee 

Peyser 

Winn 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Wirth 

Lagomarsino 

Porter 

Wolf 

Leach 

Price 

Wolpe 

LeBoutillier 

Pritchard 

Wortley 

Lehman 

Pursell 

Wright 

Leland 

QuiUen 

Wyden 

Lent 

Railsback 

Wylle 

Lewis 

Rangel 

Yates 

Livingston 

Ratchford 

Yatron 

Loeffler 

Regula 

Young  (MO) 

LongCLA) 

Reuss 

Zablocki 

Long  (MD> 

Rhodes 
NAYS-184 

Zeferetti 

Akaka 
AlbostV 

Daschle 

Hansen  (UT) 

Davis 

Hatcher 

Anderson 

de  la  Garza 

Hawkins 

Andrews 

Deckard 

Hefner 

Archer 

Dellums 

Heftel 

Ashbrook 

Derrick 

Hendon 

Atkinson 

Dickinson 

Hertel 

Bafalis 

Donnelly 

Hlghtower 

Bailey  (MO) 

Dowdy 

Hopkins 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dreier 

Hubbard 

Barnard 

Duncan 

Huckaby 

Beard 

Dunn 

Hughes 

Benedict 

Dyson 

Hutto 

Benjamin 

Early 

Jacobs 

Bennett 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffries 

Bevlll 

Emerson 

Jenkins  ' 

Boner 

Emery 

Jones  (NO 

Bouquard 

English 

Jones  (OK) 

Brinkley 

Ertel 

Jones  (TN) 

Brown  (CA) 

Evans  (GA) 

Kastenmeier 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans  (IN) 

Kazen 

Brown  (OH) 

Fields 

Kindness 

Broyhill 

Flippo 

Kogovsek 

Byron 

Florlo 

Kramer 

Chappell 

Ford  (MI) 

Latta 

Chappie 

Fountain 

Leath 

Chisholm 

Fowler 

Lee 

Clausen 

Gaydos 

Levitas 

Coleman 

Gonzalez 

Lott 

Collins  (TX) 

Goodllng 

Lujan 

Conyers 

Gramm 

Luken 

Courter 

Grisham 

Marlenee 

Craig 

Guarini 

Marriott 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gunderson 

Martin  (ID 

Crane.  Philip 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mazzoll 

D'Amours 

Hall.  Sam 

McCollum 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hammerschmidt  McCurdy 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hance 

McDonald 

Dannemey«r 

Hansen  (ID) 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Roth 

Stump 

Montgomery 

Roukema 

Tauzln 

Moorhead 

Roybal 

Taylor 

Mottl 

Rudd 

Traxler 

Murphy 

Russo 

Trible 

Myers 

Santini 

Volkmer 

Natcher 

Savage 

Walker 

Neal 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Nelligan 

Schulze 

Washington 

NichoU 

Sensenbrenner 

WaUins 

Obey 

Shelby 

Weaver 

Pashayan 

Shumway 

Weber  (MN) 

Patman 

Shuster 

White 

Paul 

Siljander 

Whitehurst 

Perkins 

Skeen 

WhiUey 

Petri 

Skelton 

Whittaker 

Rahall 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitten 

Ritter 

Smith  (OR) 

Williams  (MT) 

Roberts  (KS) 

Snyder 

Williams  (OH) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Solomon 

Young  (AK) 

Robinson 

Spence 

Young  (FD 

Rodino 

RUt^n 

Roemer 

Stenholm 

ANSWERED    PRESENT"-! 

Bethune 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Addabbo 

Dymally 

Lowery  (CA) 

Anthony 

Pithian 

McCloskey 

Applegate 

Garcia 

MUler  (CA) 

AuCoin 

Ginn 

Oakar 

Bedell 

Goldwater 

Parris 

Boiling 

Hall  (OH) 

Rousselot 

Brooks 

Holland 

Smith  (AL) 

Burton.  John 

Howard 

Vander  Jagt 

Campbell 

Lantos 

D  1840 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Campbell  for,  with  Mr.  Bethune 
against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Parris 
against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Rousselot 
against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 

nia. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

nia. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


AuCoin  with  Mr.  Fithian. 

Dymally  with  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 

Hall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Garcia. 

Howard  with  Ms.  Oakar. 

Anthony  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 

Ginn  with  Mr.  Applegate. 
John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Lantos. 
Bedell  with  Mr.  Holland. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  YOUNG  of  Missouri, 
CROCKETT,  BLANCHARD.  and 
ROE  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  BETHUNE  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "present." 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell).  If  he 
were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  370.  FUR- 
THER CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-372)  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  370)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations 
until  September  30,  1982.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Union  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  370, 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow,  or  any  day  thereafter,  to 
consider  in  the  House,  a  House  joint 
resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  that  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  thereon  to 
final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kildee).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlenum  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, whether  this  unanimous- 
consent  request  will  put  in  order  a  sub- 
stitute motion  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit by  the  minority  with  instructions? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
objection,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

WHITTEN  )? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1211.  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  FLORIO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1211)  to  extend 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for 
1  year. 
CoNTXRENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-373) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1211)  to  extend  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  for  1  year,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 


That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sut)stitute  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

TTiof  <o)  the  first  sentence  of  section  2S(d)  of 
the  Toxic  Stctutances  Control  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of 
makino  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tl. 500.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. ". 

(6)  5ec(ton  29  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"tlO.lOO.OOO"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "SS8.646.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  S62.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

John  D.  Dimgell, 

J.  J.  Plorio, 

James  Scheuer, 

James  T.  Broyhill, 

Norman  F.  Lent, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Slade  Gorton. 

Max  Baucus, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conperencte 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1211)  to  extend  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
grol  Act  for  one  year,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and  agrees 
to  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  $59,646,000  for 
fiscal  years  1982  to  carry  out  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act. 

House  amendments 

The  House  amendment  authorized  a  total 
of  $63,500,000  for  each  of  fiscal  year  1982 
and  1983  to  carry  out  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act.  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years. 
$1,500,000  of  the  total  authorization  was  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  the  state  grants  pro- 
gram under  Section  28  of  the  Act. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes  a 
total  of  $60,146,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$63,500,000  for  fiscal  1983.  In  each  of  tht 
fiscal  years.  $1,500,000  of  the  total  authori- 
zation is  to  t>e  used  for  the  state  grants  pro- 
gram under  Section  28  of  the  Act. 
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JOHIf  D.  DiNGELL, 

J.  J.  Plorio. 

Jamks  Scheuer. 

James  T.  Broyhiu., 

Norman  P.  Leht. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Slade  Gorton. 

Max  Baucus. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAF- 
TER CONSIDERATION  OP  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  S.  1211, 
AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  TOXIC 
SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter  to 
consider  the  conference  report  on  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1211)  to  extend  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  for  1 
year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 230,  SECOND  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-374)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  295)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  230),  reaffirming 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  as  set  forth  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res. 
115,  97th  Congress),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 115,  TO  APPROVE  PRESI- 
DENT'S RECOMMENDED  WAIV- 
ER OF  LAW  TO  EXPEDITE  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  ALASKA  NATU- 
RAL GAS  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Cormnittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-375)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  296)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  115)  to  approve  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 

DEVELOPMENT     COOPERATION 

ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 291,  I  call  up  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1196)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  devel- 
opment and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1196.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  H.R.  3566,  as  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  1-MIUTARY  AND  RELATED 
ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Section  3(d)(1)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  out  "to  a  transfer  of  a  de- 
fense article,  or  related  training  or  other  de- 
fense service,  sold  under  this  Act  and  may 
not  give  his  consent  to  such  a  transfer 
under  section  505(a)(1)  or  505(a)(4)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  or  under  section 
505(a)(1)  or  505(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  to  a  transfer  of  any  major 
defense  equipment  valued  (in  terms  of  its 
original  acquisition  cost)  at  $14,000,000  or 
more,  or  any  defense  article  or  related  train- 
ing or  other  defense  service  valued  (in  terms 
of  its  original  acquisition  cost)  at 
$50,000,000  or  more."; 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(B)  a  description  of  the  article  or  service 
proposed  to  be  transferred,  including  its  ac- 
quisition cost."; 

(C)  In  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  out 
"defense  article  or  related  training  or  other 
defense  service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "article  or  service";  and 

(D)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"defense  articles,  or  related  training  or 
other  defense  services,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "articles  or  services". 

(2)  Section  3(d)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  transfers  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  any  member 
country  of  such  Organization,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, or  New  Zealand;  however,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  the  certification  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  transfer  before  giving  his 
consent  to  the  transfer  unless  the  President 
states  in  his  certification  that  an  emergency 
exists  which  requires  that  consent  to  the 
proposed  transfer  take  effect  immediately 


in   the   national   security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

(3)  Section  3(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  a  third  country" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from  one  for- 
eign country  or  international  organization 
to  another  such  country  or  organization"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000"  and  by 
striking  out  "$7,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$14,000,000"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "at  least  30  calendar 
days";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  in  the  case  of  transfers  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
any  member  country  of  such  Organization, 
Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  at  least  30  calen- 
dar days  before  consent  is  to  be  given.". 

(4)  Section  3(d)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ":  or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

(b)(1)  Section  28(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "fifteen." 

(2)  Section  28(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  issutmce  of  a  letter  of 
offer  in  accordance  with  such  request  would 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
36(b)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  request  involves  a  proposed 
sale  of  major  defense  equipment  for 
$7,000,000  or  more  or  of  any  other  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  for  $25,000,000  or 
more". 

(c)  Section  36(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$25,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■$50,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$7,000,000  or  more,  before  such  letter  of 
offer  is  issued"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$14,000,000  or  more";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Unless  the  President  states  in  his 
certification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  the  proposed  sale  In  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
letter  of  offer  shall  not  be  Issued  until  at 
least  30  calendar  days  after  the  Congress  re- 
ceives the  certification  required  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  and  shall  not  be 
issued  then  if  the  Congress,  within  such  30- 
day  period,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
sUtlng  that  it  objects  to  the  proposed  sale. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  letter  of  offer  to  be  issued  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
any  member  country  of  that  Organization, 
Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand;  however, 
the  President  shall  submit  the  required  cer- 
tification with  respect  to  such  a  letter  of 
offer  before  Issuing  the  letter  of  offer  unless 
the  President  states  In  his  certification  that 
an  emergency  exists  which  requires  that  the 
letter  of  offer  be  Issued  Immediately  In  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States.". 

(d)(1)  Section  36(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "$7,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$14,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$25,000,000  or  more,  before  issuing  such  li- 
cense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000,000  or  more,". 


(2)  Section  36(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  out  ", 
except  that"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"New  Zealand"; 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence immediately  before  the  last  sentence: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  license  for  export  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  any 
member  country  of  that  Organization. 
Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand;  however, 
the  President  shall  submit  the  certification 
required  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  a  license  before  Issuing 
the  license  unless  the  President  states  in  his 
certification  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  that  the  license  be  issued  inunedl- 
ately  In  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.". 

(e)  Section  36(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(c)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(c)(1)". 

CHARGES  FOR  USE  AND  NONRECURRING  RE- 
SEARCH. DEVELOPMENT.  AND  PRODUCTION 
COSTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  21(e)(2)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"standardization  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand  In  fur- 
therance of  the  mutual  defense  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  coun- 
tries." immediately  after  "standardization.". 

FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  AUTHORIZATION  AND 
AGGREGATE  CEILINGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$550,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $550,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983". 

(b)  Section  31(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  total  amount  of  credits  (or 
participations  In  credits)  extended  under 
section  23  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  The  total  principal  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  $3,269,525,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $3,544,525,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

"(3)  Of  the  aggregate  total  of  credits  (or 
participations  in  credits)  under  section  23  of 
this  Act,  and  of  the  total  principal  amount 
of  loans  guaranteed  under  section  24(a)  of 
this  Act.  not  less  than  $1,400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less  than 
$1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel,  of  which  not 
less  than  $550,000,000  for  each  such  year 
shall  be  available  as  credits  under  section  23 
of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Of  the  amount  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  for  loan  guaran- 
ties under  section  24(a)  of  this  Act,  not  less 
than  $280,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
not  less  than  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  available  only  for  Greece.". 

(c)  Section  31(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983";  and 

(2)  in  the  last  sentence  by  inserting 
"each"  Immediately  before  "such  year". 

(d)  The  principal  amount  of  loans  guaran- 
teed under  section  24(a)  of  such  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
with  respect  to  Egypt.  Greece,  and  Turkey 


shall  be  repaid  In  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  following  a  grace  period  of  ten  years 
on  repayment  of  principal. 

PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  ITEMS  ON  THE  MUNITIONS 
LIST 

Sec.  104.  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  President  shall  periodically 
review  the  items  on  the  United  States  Muni- 
tions List  to  determine  what  Items,  if  any. 
no  longer  warrant  export  controls  under 
this  section.  The  results  of  such  reviews 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate.  Such  a  report  shall  be 
submitted  at  least  30  days  before  any  Item  is 
removed  from  the  Munitions  List  and  shall 
describe  the  nature  of  any  controls  to  be  im- 
posed on  that  Item  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.". 

CHARGES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

Sec.  105.  Section  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
extraordinary"  Immediately  after  "recovery 
of  administrative". 

SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sec.  106.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  5— SPECIAL  DEFENSE 
ACQUISITION  FUND 

"Sec.  51.  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund.— (a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  may  establish  a  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund  (hereafter  in  this  chapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Fund"),  to  be  separate  from 
other  accounts,  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
in  anticipation  of  their  transfer  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  ellglblle  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations;  and 

"(2)  may  acquire  such  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  as  he  may  determine  with 
the  funds  in  the  Fund. 
Acquisition  under  this  chapter  of  Items  in 
short  supply  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  which  the  initial  issue  quantity  re- 
quirements for  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  not  under  current  procurement  contract 
shall  be  emphasized  when  compatible  with 
security  assistance  requirements  for  the 
transfer  of  such  Items. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of  such  sums 
as  may  be  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  deposit  in  the  Fund.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  deposit  In 
the  Fund  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  Impair  any  responsibilities 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  Act  or 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

"Sec  52  Use  and  Transfer  of  Items  Pro- 
cured With  the  Fund.— (a)  No  defense  serv- 
ice acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  this  chapter  may  be  transferred  to 
any  foreign  country  or  international  organi- 
zation unless  such  transfer  is  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
temporary  use  by  the  United  States  Armed 


Forces  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices acquired  under  this  chapter  prior  to 
their  transfer  to  a  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national organization,  if  such  use  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  national  defense  requirements 
and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  bear 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  articles  or  services  while  in  their  use 
and  the  costs  of  restoration  or  replacement 
upon  the  termination  of  such  use. 

"(c)  Except  for  costs  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Fund  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  storage,  maintenance,  and 
other  costs  related  to  the  preservation  and 
preparation  for  transfer  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  acquired  under  this 
chapter  prior  to  their  transfer,  as  well  as 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Incurred  In  the  acquisition  of 
such  articles  and  services  to  the  extent  not 
reimbursed  pursuant  to  section  43(b)  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec:  53.  Annual  Report  to  Congress.— 
Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  report  on  acquisitions  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  under 
this  chapter.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude- 

"(Da  description  of  each  contract  for  the 
acquisition  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  this  chapter  which  was  en- 
tered Into  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  a  description  of  each  contract  for  the 
acquisition  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  under  this  chapter  which  the  Presi- 
dent anticipates  will  be  entered  into  during 
the  current  fiscal  year; 

"(3)  a  description  of  each  defense  article 
or  defense  service  acquired  under  this  chap- 
ter which  was  transferred  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  international  organization  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  imi>act  of  the 
utilization  of  the  authority  of  this  chapter 
on  United  States  defense  production  and 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces.". 

leasing  of  defense  articles 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  106  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  6-LEASES  OF  DEFENSE 
ARTICLES 

"Sec.  61.  Leasing  Authority.- (a)  The 
President  may  lease  defense  articles  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  an 
eligible  foreign  country  or  international  or- 
ganization if — 

"(1)  he  determines  that  there  are  compel- 
ling foreign  policy  and  national  security  rea- 
sons for  providing  such  articles  on  a  lease 
basis  rather  than  on  a  sales  basis  under  this 
Act; 

"(2)  he  determines  that  the  articles  are 
not  for  the  time  needed  for  public  use;  and 

"(3)  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion has  agreed  to  pay  In  United  States  dol- 
lars all  costs  incurred  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  leasing  such  articles,  includ- 
ing reimbursement  for  depreciation  of  such 
articles  while  leased,  the  costs  of  restoration 
or  replacement  if  the  articles  are  damaged 
while  leased,  and  the  replacement  cost  (less 
any  depreciation  in  the  value)  of  the  articles 
If  the  articles  are  lost  or  destroyed  while 
leased. 

The  requirement  of  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
apply  to  leases  entered  into  for  purposes  of 
cooperative  research  or  development,  mili- 
tary exercises,  or  communications  or  elec- 
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Ironies  interface  projects,  or  to  any  defense 
article  which  has  passed  three-quarters  of 
its  normal  service  life. 

•■(b)  Each  lease  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  for  a  fixed  duration  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  and  shall  provide  that,  at 
any  time  during  the  duration  of  the  lease, 
the  President  may  terminate  the  lease  and 
require  the  immediate  return  of  the  leased 
articles.  , 

■•(c)  Defense  articles  in  the  stocks  of  the 
I^partment  of  Defense  may  be  leased  or 
loaned  to  a  foreign  country  or  international 
organization  only  under  the  authority  of 
this  chapter  or  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  may  not 
be  leased  to  a  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  under  the  authority  of 
section  2667  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

■Sec.  62.  Reports  to  the  Congress.— (a) 
Not  less  than  30  days  before  entering  into 
or  renewing  any  agreement  with  a  foreign 
country  or  international  organization  to 
lease  any  defense  article  under  this  chapter, 
or  to  loan  any  defense  article  under  chapter 
2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  longer,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate,  a  written  certification  which  speci- 
fies— 

"( 1 )  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  the  defense  article  is  to  be 
leased  or  loaned: 

"(2)  the  type,  quantity,  and  value  (in 
terms  of  replacement  cost)  of  the  defense 
article  to  be  leased  or  loaned: 

■•(3)  the  terms  and  duration  of  the  lease  or 
loan:  and 

■■(4)  a  justification  for  the  lease  or  loan, 
including  an  explanation  of  why  the  defense 
article  is  being  leased  or  loaned  rather  than 
sold  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  President  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  (and  in  the  case  of  an 
agreement  described  in  section  63,  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  that  section)  if  he 
determines,  and  immediately  reports  to  the 
Congress,  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  that  the  lease  or  loan  be  entered 
into  immediately  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

••Sec.  63.  Legislative  Review.— (a)(1)  In 
the  case  of  any  agreement  involving  the 
lease  under  this  chapter,  or  the  loan  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  to  any  foreign  country  or 
international  organization  for  a  period  of 
one  year  or  longer  of  any  defense  articles 
which  are  either  (i)  major  defense  equip- 
ment valued  (in  terms  of  its  original  replace- 
ment cost  less  any  depreciation  in  its  value) 
at  $14,000,000  or  more,  or  (ii)  defense  arti- 
cles valued  (in  terms  of  their  replacement 
cost  less  any  depreciation  in  their  value)  at 
$50,000,000  or  more,  the  agreement  may  not 
be  entered  into  or  renewed  if  the  Congress, 
within  30  calendar  days  after  receiving  the 
certification  with  respect  to  that  proposed 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  62(a),  adopts 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  that  it  ob- 
jects to  the  proposed  lease  or  loan. 

■■(2)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  or  lease  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  any  member  coun- 
try of  that  Organization,  Japan.  Australia, 
or  New  Zealand. 

■■(b)  Any  resolution  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 


"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  subsection  (a),  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

■■Sec.  64.  Application  of  Other  Provi- 
sions or  Law.— Any  reference  to  sales  of  de- 
fense articles  under  this  Act  in  any  provi- 
sion of  law  restricting  the  countries  or  orga- 
nizations to  which  such  sales  may  be  made 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  reference  to 
leases  of  defense  articles  under  this  chap- 
ter.". 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended— 
(Din  section  2(b)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ",  leases,"  immediately 
after  ■•sales"  both  places  it  appears, 

(B)  by  inserting  ■whether  there  shall  be  a 
lease  to  a  country,"  immediately  after 
•■thereof,",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  '■,  lease,"  immediately 
after  "sale"  the  second  place  it  appears: 

(2)  in  section  3(a)— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  paragraph  (1)  by 
Inserting  '■or  leased"  immediately  after 
•'sold",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  inserting  "or 
lease"  immediately  after  ■■purchase":  and 

(3)  in  section  4  by  inserting  ■■or  leased" 
immediately  after  ■sold"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  503(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■(5)  the  loan  agreement  provides  that  (A) 
if  the  defense  article  is  damaged  while  on 
loan,  the  country  or  international  organiza- 
tion to  which  it  was  loaned  will  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  restoring 
or  replacing  the  defense  article,  and  (B)  if 
the  defense  article  is  lost  or  destroyed  while 
on  loan,  the  country  or  international  organi- 
zation to  which  it  was  loaned  will  pay  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  re- 
placement cost  (less  any  depreciation  in  the 
value)  of  the  defense  article.". 

(dMl)  Section  109  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  E)evelopment  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  36(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8): 

(B)  by  striking  out  '■:  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10). 

MILITARY  assistance 

Sec.  108.  (a)(1)  Section  504(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
$304,375,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  not 
to  exceed  $304,375,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983. 

■■(2)(A)  Of  the  amount  available  to  carry 
out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1982, 
$248,375,000  shall  be  available  only  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  be  used  under  section 
503(a)(3)  of  this  Act  to  finance  the  procure- 
ments of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices by  countries  for  which  foreign  military 
sales  credits  under  section  23  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  were  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  congressional  presentation 
materials  but  for  which  such  credits  were 
not  made  available  by  the  Congress.  The 
grant  to  a  country  under  this  subparagraph 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one- 


fourth  of  the  amount  of  such  credits  so  re- 
quested for  that  country,  except  that  such 
grant  may  be  increased  by  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  such  amount  if  the  President 
deems  such  increase  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph. 

■■(B)  Of  the  amount  available  to  carry  out 
this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
$248,375,000  shall  be  available  only  to  pro- 
vide grants  to  be  used  under  section 
503(a)(3)  of  this  Act  to  finance  the  procure- 
ments of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices by  countries  for  which  such  grants  are 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  congres- 
sional presentation  materials  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  loan  guarantees  under  section 
24(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  The 
grant  to  a  country  under  this  subparagraph 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  grant  so 
requested  for  that  country,  except  that  such 
grant  may  be  increased  by  not  more  thsoi  20 
percent  of  such  amount  If  the  President 
deems  such  increase  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph. 

■■(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

(2)  Section  S03(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "504(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 
within  the  dollar  limitations  of  that  sec- 
tion," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■504(a)(2)  of  this  Act"'. 

(b)  Effective  October  1,  1981,  section  516 
of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

STOCKPILING  or  defense  articles  for 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec.  109.  Section  514(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
SALES  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

Sec  110.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'Sec.  515.  Overseas  Management  of  As- 
sistance AND  Sales  Programs.— (a)  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  for  the  man- 
agement of  international  security  assistance 
programs  conducted  under  this  chapter, 
chapter  5  of  this  part,  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  the  President  may  assign  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country  to  perform  one 
or  more  of  the  following  functions: 

"(1)  equipment  and  services  case  manage- 
ment; 

"'(2)  training  management: 

"'(3)  program  monitoring: 

"(4)  evaluation  and  planning  of  the  host 
government's  military  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements: 

"(5)  administrative  support: 

"(6)  promoting  rationalization,  standardi- 
zation, interoperability,  and  other  defense 
cooperation  measures  among  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  Japan.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand:  and 

"(7)  liaison  functions  exclusive  of  advisory 
and  training  assistance. 

"(b)  Advisory  and  training  assistance  con- 
ducted by  military  personnel  assigned  under 
this  section  shall  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  advising  and  training  assistance  in 
countries  to  which  military  personnel  are 
assigned  under  this  section  shall  be  provid- 
ed primarily  by  other  personnel  who  are  not 
assigned  under  this  section  and  who  are  de- 


tailed for  limited  periods  to  perform  specific 
tasks. 

"'(c)(1)  The  number  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  a  foreign  country 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  six  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
President  may  waive  this  limitation  if  he  de- 
termines and  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Commltttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  30  days  prior  to  the  In- 
troduction of  the  additional  military  person- 
nel, that  United  States  national  interests  re- 
quire that  more  than  six  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  be  assigned  under  this  section 
to  carry  out  international  security  assist- 
ancp  programs  in  a  country  not  specified  in 
this  paragraph.  For  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  fiscal  year  1983,  Indonesia,  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Egypt. 
Jordan.  Morocco.  Saudi  Arabia.  Greece.  Por- 
tugal. Spain,  and  Turkey  are  authorized  to 
have  military  personnel  strengths  larger 
than  six  under  this  section  to  carry  out 
international  security  assistance  programs. 

""(2)  The  total  number  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  under  this  section  to 
a  foreign  country  in  a  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  the  number  justified  to  the  Congress 
for  that  country  in  the  congressional  pres- 
entation materials  for  that  fiscal  year, 
unless  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  notified  30  days  in  advance  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  additional  military  personnel. 

"(d)  Effective  October  1.  1982.  the  entire 
costs  (including  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel)  of  overseas  management 
of  international  security  assistance  pro- 
grams under  this  section  shall  be  charged  to 
or  reimbursed  from  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  other  than  any  such 
costs  which  are  either  paid  directly  for  such 
defense  services  under  section  21(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  reimbursed 
from  charges  for  services  collected  from  for- 
eign governments  pursuant  to  sections  21(e) 
and  section  4d(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  serve  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission  to  that  country. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  continue  to  in- 
struct United  States  diplomatic  and  military 
personnel  in  the  United  States  missions 
abroad  that  they  should  not  encourage,  pro- 
mote, or  Influence  the  purchase  by  any  for- 
eign country  of  United  States-made  military 
equipment,  unless  they  are  specifically  in- 
structed to  do  so  by  an  appropriate  official 
of  the  executive  branch.". 

international  military  education  and 
training 

Sec.  111.  Section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■$47,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $52,745,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

peacekeeping  operations 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  552(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981 "     and     inserting     in     lieu     thereof 

$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

(b)  Section  551  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  ■Unless  the  Congress  hereafter 
expressly  approves  such  action,  the  author- 
ity of  this  chapter  may  not  be  used  either  to 


finance  the  establishment  of  a  peacekeeping 
force  in  the  Sinai  pursuant  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  or  to  position  units 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Sinai. ". 

(c)(1)  Section  552(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ■may  not  be  transferred'^  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  total  amount  so 
transferred  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  $15,000,000'. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

restrictions  on  military  assistance  and 

SALES  to  el  SALVADOR 

Sec.  113.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  suffering  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country,  and  that  substantial 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  necessary  to 
help  alleviate  that  suffering  and  to  promote 
economic  recovery  within  a  peaceful  and 
democratic  process. 

(2)  Taking  note  of  the  substantial 
progress  made  by  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador in  land  and  banking  reforms,  the  Con- 
gress declares  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  and  support  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  reforms. 

(3)  The  United  States  also  welcomes  the 
continuing  efforts  of  President  Duarte  and 
his  supporters  in  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  establish  greater  control  over  the 
activities  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  government  security  forces.  The  Con- 
gress finds  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  Durate 
government  in  putting  an  end  to  violence  in 
El  Salvador  by  extremist  elements  among 
both  the  insurgents  and  the  security  forces, 
and  in  establishing  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  forces. 

(4)  The  United  States  supports  the  hold- 
ing of  free,  fair,  and  open  elections  in  El 
Salvador  at  the  earliest  date.  The  Congress 
notes  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Duarte  government  in  this  area,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  appointment  of  an  electoral 
commission. 

(b)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for  assistance 
for  El  Salvador  under  chapter  2  or  5  of  part 
II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  let- 
ters of  offers  may  be  issued  and  credits  and 
guarantees  may  be  extended  for  El  Salvador 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  El  Salvador  to  carry 
out  functions  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
only  if  prior  to  each  such  obligation,  issu- 
ance, extension,  or  assignment,  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  certification  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d). 

(c)  Thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  at  the  end  of  each 
succeeding  six-month  period  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  make  a  certification  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d)  if  he  is  able  to 
make  the  determinations  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  that  subsection.  If 
al  any  of  the  times  specified  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  this  subsection  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  make  such  a  certification, 
then  the  President  shall  immediately— 

(1)  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  El  Salvador 
which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 


(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
its and  guarantees  for  El  Salvador  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  of  defense  arti- 
cles, defense  services,  and  design  and  con- 
struction services  to  El  Salvador  which  were 
sold  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from  El 
Salvador  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  performing  defense  services,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities,  or  performing  man- 
agement functions  under  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  President  makes  a  certification  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d). 

(d)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  (c)  is  a  certification  by  the 
President  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador— 

(1)  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights: 

(2)  is  achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Salvadoran  citizens  by  these 
forces: 

(3)  is  making  continued  progress  in  imple- 
menting essential  economic  and  political  re- 
forms, including  the  land  reform  program, 
and  is  supporting  the  private  sector; 

(4)  is  committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date:  and 

(5)  has  demonstrated  iu  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate with  opposition  groups  an  equitable 
political  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Each  such  certification  shall  discuss  fully 
and  completely  the  justification  for  making 
each  of  the  determinations  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  through  (5). 

(e)  The  President  may  not  make  any  certi- 
fication under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
until  after  he  has  certified  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
that  he  has  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  made  good  faith  ef- 
forts both  to  investigate  the  murders  of  the 
six  United  States  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in 
December  1980  and  January  1981  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for  those 
murders. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  PAKISTAN 

Sec.  114.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  Soviei.  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  crontinued  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan threaten  the  security  interests  of  Paki- 
stan. The  Congress  also  recognizes  that  it  is 
in  the  mutual  self  interest  of  Pakistan  and 
the  United  States— 

(A)  for  the  United  SUtes  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  the  preservation 
of  its  national  independence  and  integrity, 
and 

(B)  to  avoid  the  profoundly  destabilizing 
effects  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  or  the  capacity  to  manufacture 
or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  devices. 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment made  in  its  1959  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  Pakistan  relating  to  aggression 
from  a  communist  or  communist-dominated 
state. 
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(3)  Security  assistance  for  Pakistan  shall 
be  made  available  in  order  to  assist  Pakistan 
in  dealing  with  the  threat  to  its  security 
posed  by  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  United  States  will  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  ensure  that  defense  articles  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Pakistan  are 
used  for  defensive  purposes. 

(bXl)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  for  use  in  providing  tis- 
sistance  for  Pakistan  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(2)  Assistance  for  Pakistan  under  this  .■sub- 
section shall  l)e  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  section  669  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  (as  amended  and  restated  by  this 
Act). 

PROHIBITIONS  RELATING  TO  NUCLEAR  TRANSFER 
AND  NUCLEAR  DETONATIONS 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Congress  reaffirms  that 
a  nuclear  detonation  by  any  non-nuclear 
weapon  state  would  cause  grave  damage  to 
bilaterial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country  and  declares  that, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  detonation.  United 
States  economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  that  country  would  be  subject  to 
termination  as  provided  in  section  669  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as 
amended  and  restated  by  this  section). 

(b)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  669  and 
670  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section  669: 

"Sec.  669.  Nuclear  Transfers  and  Nucle- 
ar Detonations.— (a)(1)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b),  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (including  assistance 
under  chapters  2.  4,  5,  and  6  of  part  II  of 
this  Act  and  credits  and  guarantees  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)  may  not  be 
provided  to  any  country  which  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1977— 

"(A)  delivers  nuclear  enrichment  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  to  any  other 
foreign  country  or  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other  for- 
eign country,  unless  before  such  delivery— 

"(i)  the  supplying  country  and  receiving 
country  have  reached  agreement  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  or  technology, 
upon  delivery,  under  multilateral  auspices 
and  management  when  available:  and 

"(ii)  the  receiving  country  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  to  place  all 
such  equipment,  materials,  technology,  and 
all  nuclear  fuel  and  facilities  in  such  coun- 
try under  IAEA  safeguards:  or 

"(B)  delivers  nuclear  reprocessing  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  technology  to  any  other 
foreign  country  or  receives  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  technology  from  any  other  for- 
eign country  (except  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
processing technology  associated  with  the 
investigation,  under  international  evalua- 
tion programs  in  which  the  United  States 
participates,  of  technologies  which  are  alter- 
natives to  pure  Plutonium  reprocessing). 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
economic  and  military  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (in- 
cluding assistance  under  chapters  2,  4.  5. 
and  6  of  part  II  of  this  Act  and  credits  and 
guarantees  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act)  shall  be  suspended  to  any  country 
which  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 


the  International  Security  Assistance  Act  of 
1977- 

"(A)  transfers  a  nuclear  explosive  device 
to  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state— 

"(i)  receives  a  nuclear  explosive  device,  or 

"(ii)  detonates  a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  assistance 
which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  furnished  to  a  coun- 
try if.  before  furnishing  such  assistance,  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  a  certification  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  following  determination: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  a  determination  that  the 
termination  of  assistance  would— 

"(A)  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives,  or 

"(B)  otherwise  jeopardize  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  country  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2).  a  determination  that  the 
termination  of  assistance  would,  because  of 
extraordinary  circumstances— 

"(A)  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  United  States  nonprolifera- 
tion  objectives,  or 

"(B)  otherwise  jeopardize  the  common  de- 
fense and  security. 

Any  certification  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  in  writing  and  shall  include  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
certification  and  describing  those  actions 
the  President  has  taken  or  intends  to  take 
specifically  to  further  United  States  non- 
proliferation  objectives  in  the  region. 

"(c)(1)  A  certification  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  on  which  the 
certification  is  received  by  the  Congress. 
However,  if  the  Congress,  during  the  period 
of  30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
which  begins  on  the  date  the  certification  is 
received  by  the  Congress,  adopts  a  concur- 
rent resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  certification,  then 
upon  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  the 
certification  shall  cease  to  be  effective  and 
all  deliveries  of  assistance  furnished  under 
the  authority  of  that  certification  shall  be 
suspended  immediately. 

"(2)(A)  Any  concurrent  resolution  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered  in  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  601(b)  of  the  International  Security 
Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  this  subsection,  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  con- 
tinuity of  session  is  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  sine  die  and  the  days 
on  which  either  House  is  not  in  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in  the 
computation  of  any  period  of  time  in  which 
Congress  is  in  continuous  session. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'non- 
nuclear-weapon  state'  means  any  country 
which  is  not  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  as  de- 
fined in  article  IX(3)  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.". 


foreign  INTIMIDATION  AND  HARASSMENT  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  116.  Chapter  1  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  Foreign  Intimidation  and  Har- 
assment OF  Individuals  in  the  United 
States.— (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  letters  of  offers  may  be  issued, 
credits  and  guarantees  may  t>e  extended, 
and  export  licenses  may  be  issued  under  this 
Act  during  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country  only  if  the  President  has 
certified,  during  that  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  that  the  governing  authorities 
of  that  country  are  not  engaged  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  acts  of  intimidation  or  har- 
assment directed  against  individuals  in  the 
United  States. 

TITLE  II-ECONOMIC  SUPPORT  FUND 

AirrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  Section  S31(b)(l)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
$2,065,300,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,588,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$2,738,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  USE  OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assitance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  532  and  533  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sec.  532.  Middle  East  Programs.— (a)(1) 
Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  not  less 
than  $785,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall 
be  available  only  for  Israel  and  not  less  than 
$750,000,000  for  each  year  shall  be  available 
only  for  Egypt.  Amounts  made  available  for 
Israel  and  Egypt  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  made  available  to  those 
countries  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  All  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
Israel  and  to  Egypt  under  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  a  grant  basis. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  funds  allocated 
for  Israel  under  this  chapter  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  may  be 
made  available  as  a  cash  transfer.  In  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  ensure  that  the  level  of  cash 
transfers  made  to  Israel  does  not  cause  sm 
adverse  impact  on  the  total  amount  of  non- 
military  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Israel. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  requested 
for  Israel  and  Egypt  under  this  chapter  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  $21,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  for  Israel  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $21,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  Egypt  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to 
replace  the  funds  which  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  those  countries  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  but  which  were  repro- 
grammed  in  order  to  provide  assistance  for 
Liberia  and  El  Salvador. 

"(5)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for  Egypt 
under  this  chapter  to  finance  activities  re- 
lating to  the  reclamation  of  desert  lands 
(known  as  "new  lands  development')  90  days 
after  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  submits  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  on  the 


feasibility,  the  projected  costs,  and  the  cost- 
benefits  of  desert  reclamation  in  Egypt  and 
on  the  projected  role  and  magnitude  of 
United  States  economic  assistance  in  Egyp- 
tian desert  reclamation. 

■•(6)  Of  the  amounts  provided  to  Egypt 
under  this  chapter  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  up  to 
$50,000,000  for  each  such  year  may  bf  used 
under  title  XII  of  chapter  2  of  part  1  «f  this 
Act  in  building  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices in  Egypt  for  the  small  farmer  in  order 
to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  agricultural  fac- 
ulty in  provincial  universities.  Improve  the 
agricultural  curriculum  offered  and  the 
equipment  available  in  provincial  universi- 
ties, and  establish  a  provincial  university  ex- 
tension service  with  an  outreach  program 
which  can  directly  reach  the  Egyptian  small 
farmer. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
$11,000,000  for  each  such  year  may  be  used 
for  special  requirements  in  the  Middle  East, 
including  regional  cooperative  projects  of  a 
scientific  and  technological  nature  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, other  regional  programs,  development 
programs  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza, 
population  programs,  project  development 
and  support;  and  programs  of  participant 
training. 

"(2)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
order  to  continue  to  build  the  structure  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United  States 
should  finance,  and  where  appropriate  par- 
ticipate in.  cooperative  projects  of  a  scientif- 
ic and  technological  nature  involving  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  other  Middle  east  countries 
wishing  to  participate.  These  cooperative 
projects  should  include  projects  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  health,  energy,  the  environ- 
ment, education,  water  resources,  and  the 
social  sciences.  Of  the  funds  available  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
$4,000,000  for  each  such  year  may  be  used 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  for  scien- 
tific and  technological  projects  which  will 
promote  regional  cooperation  among  Israel 
and  Egypt  and  other  Middle  East  countries. 
"(3)  The  President  may  obligate  funds 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  only 
if.  in  accordance  with  the  established  preno- 
tification  procedures  under  section  634A  of 
this  Act,  he  transmits  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  at  least  15  days 
prior  to  such  obligation.  This  report  shall 
set  forth— 

"(A)  the  name  of  the  proposed  recipient 
of  such  funds. 

•■(B)  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  made 
available  to  such  recipient,  and 

"(C)  the  purpose  for  which  such  funds  are 
to  be  made  available. 

"(4)  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1981,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  chapter  during  that  fiscal  year 
for  special  requirements  in  the  Middle  East. 
"(c)(1)  All  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  this  chapter  which 
have  been  obligated  for  Syria  shall  be  deob- 
ligated  except  for  funds  committed  or  ear- 
marked as  of  April  9,  1981,  for  (A)  signed 
contracts;  (B)  issued  invitations  for  bids,  re- 
quests for  proposals  or  offers,  or  purchase 
orders;   (C)   projects   involving   the    Fixed 


Amount  Reimbursement'  payment  proce- 
dure for  which  designs  has  been  approved 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment: or  (D)  participant  training  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  which  is  being  con- 
ducted In  the  United  States  or  at  a  universi- 
ty outside  Syria  which  receives  assistance 
under  section  214  of  this  Act.  Except  for 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2), 
all  funds  deobligated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(2)  Funds  deobligated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  reimburse  a  United  States  company 
or  other  United  States  person  for  bid  and 
preparation  costs  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  those  costs  were  reasonably  incurred 
for  a  procurement  transaction  which  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  had 
expressed  its  intention  to  finance  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  the  funds  deobligated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 ),  and 

"(B)  the  bid  and  preparation  would  have 
resulted  in  the  award  of  a  contract  to  that 
company  or  person  if  the  funds  had  not 
been  deobligated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
to  the  extent  that  such  reimbursement  is  al- 
lowed under  guidelines  issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. Such  funds  may  also  be  used  for 
necessary  operating  expenses  in  carrying 
out  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  $7,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  not  less  than 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  should  be 
available  only  for  Lebanon  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation programs  of  international  and 
private  voluntary  agencies  and  other  not- 
for-profit  United  States  organizations  oper- 
ating in  Lebanon. 

""Sec.  533.  Eastern  Mediterranean  Pro- 
grams.—(a)  Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  Turkey  under  this 
chapter  for  each  of  the  fis<»l  years  1982  and 
1983  shall  be  provided  on  a  grant  basis. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
$15,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall  be 
available  only  for  Cyprus.  Of  that  amount, 
$5,000,000  for  each  such  year  shall  l)e  for 
scholarship  programs  to  bring  Cypriots  to 
the  United  States  for  education. 

"Sec.  534.  General  Provisions.— (a) 
Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  may  not  be  used  to  finance  the 
construction  of,  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of.  or  the  supplying  of  fuel  for.  any 
nuclear  facility  In  a  foreign  country  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
use  of  funds  for  such  purpose  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  achievement  of  nonproliferation 
objectives  which  are  uniquely  significant 
and  of  paramount  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

"•(b)(1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  chapter,  up  to  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  up  to  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  may  be  made  available 
for  emergency  use  under  this  chapter  when 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
urgently  require  economic  support  to  pro- 
mote economic  or  political  stability. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  of  an  appropriations  Act  (includ- 
ing a  joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations) which  earmarks  i\xn6s  avail- 
able to  carry  out  this  chapter  for  a  specific 


(X)untry  or  purpose,  up  to  5  percent  of  each 

amount  so  earmarked  may  be  used  to  carry 

out  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.". 

TITLE  III— DEnnELOPMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

AGRICULTURE.  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT.  AMD 
NUTRITION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(2)  of, the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'$713,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$741,279,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $814,222,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983.  of  which  up  to  $1,000,000 
for  each  such  year  shall  be  available  only  to 
carry  out  section  316  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980 ". 

(b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  President  may  continue  to 
participate  in  and  may  provide,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
up  to  $180,000,000  to  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Effec- 
tive October  1.  1981.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  $180,000,000. 
except  that  not  more  than  $45,000,000  may 
be  appropriated  under  this  subsection  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  sulisection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

POPULATION  AND  HEALTH 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
104(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ""There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes— 

••(1)  $273,370,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $297,699,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:  and 

•"(2)  $133,405,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $145,278,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to 
carry  out  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  104(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  shall  be  used  (A)  for  the 
provision  of  abortion,  within  or  outside  the 
United  SUtes;  or  (B)  for  research,  within  or 
outside  the  United  States,  in  or  related  to 
any  methods  or  techniques  that  will,  with 
reasonable  likelihood,  cause  the  death  of  a 
fetus  after  conception.". 

EDUCATION  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'"$101,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$109,574,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $119,326,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
the  President  shall  use  not  less  than 
$5,700,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  section  to  finance  scholar- 
ships for  undergraduate  or  professional  edu- 
cation in  the  United  SUtes  for  South  Afri- 
can students  who  are  disadvantaged  by 
virtue  of  legal  restrictions  on  their  ability  to 
get  an  adequate  undergraduate  or  profes- 
sional education,  except  that  up  to 
$1,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  this  Act  for  southern  African  re- 
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eional  programs  may  be  used  to  finance 
such  scholarships  in  lieu  of  an  equal 
amount  under  this  section.". 

ENt»GY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  section  caption  by  strilcing  out 

"ENERGY,  PRIVATE  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 
AND   SELECTED    DEVELOPMENT   ACTIVITIES"    and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "energy  develop- 
ment AND  production"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b XI KB)  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'fiscal  year  1982  and  up  to 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  subsection. 

"(dxi)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $39,446,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $42,957,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended.". 

(b)  Such  section  106  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(d)  The  President" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  107.  Pri- 
vate Voluntary  Organizations  and  Select- 
ed Development  Activities.— (a)  The  Presi- 
dent": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  105"  in  the  text 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "105.  and  106";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

(c)(1)  Existing  section  107  of  such  Act  Is 
redesignated  as  section  108. 

(2)  Section  110  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "106"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "107". 

private  voluntaky  organizations  and 
selected  development  activities 

Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
107(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  so  redesignated  by  section  304(b)(1)  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediate- 
ly before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
"and  programs  of  disaster  preparedness,  in- 
cluding the  prediction  of  and  contingency 
planning  for  natural  disasters  abroad". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

(b)  Section  107(b)(1)  of  such  Act.  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  304(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$178,794,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $194,707,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Sec.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
116'e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year 
1981'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983". 

environment  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Sec  307.  Section  118  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  118.  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.—(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  if 
current  trends  in  the  degradation  of  natural 
resources  in  developing  countries  continue, 
they  will  severely  undermine  the  best  ef- 
forts to  meet  basic  human  needs,  to  achieve 
sustained  economic  growth,  and  to  prevent 
international  tension  and  conflict.  The  Con- 
gress also  finds  that  the  world  faces  enor- 
mous, urgent,  and  complex  problems,  with 
respect  to  natural  resources,  which  require 


new  forms  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  developing  nations  to  pre- 
vent such  problems  from  becoming  unman- 
ageable. It  is.  therefore,  in  the  economic 
and  security  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  leadership  both  in  thoroughly  re- 
assessing policies  relating  to  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment,  and  in  cooper- 
ating extensively  with  developing  countries 
in  order  to  achieve  environmentally  sound 
development. 

"(b)  In  order  to  address  the  serious  prob- 
lems described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
under  this  part  for  developing  and  strength- 
ening the  capacity  of  developing  countries 
to  protect  and  manage  their  environment 
and  natural  resources.  Special  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  maintain  and  where  possible  to 
restore  the  land,  vegetation,  wildlife,  and 
other  resources  upon  which  depend  econom- 
ic growth  and  human  well-being,  especially 
of  the  poor. 

"(e)(1)  The  President,  in  implementing 
programs  and  projects  under  this  chapter, 
shall  take  fully  into  account  the  impact  of 
such  programs  and  projects  upon  the  envi- 
rorunent  and  natural  resources  of  develop- 
ing countries.  Subject  to  such  procedures  as 
the  President  considers  appropriate,  the 
President  shall  require  all  agencies  and  offi- 
cials responsible  for  programs  or  projects 
under  this  chapter— 

"(A)  tb  prepare  and  take  fully  into  ac- 
count an  environmental  impact  statement 
for  any  program  or  project  under  this  chap- 
ter significantly  affecting  the  environment 
of  the  global  commons  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  country,  the  environment  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  aspects  of  the  envi- 
ronment which  the  President  may  specify; 
and 

"(B)  to  prepare  and  take  fully  into  ac- 
count an  environmental  assessment  of  any 
proposed  program  or  project  under  this 
chapter  significantly  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  any  foreign  country. 
Such  agencies  and  officials  should,  where 
appropriate,  use  local  technical  resources  in 
preparing  environmental  impact  statements 
and  environmental  assessments  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  President  may  establish  excep- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  emergency  conditions  and  for  cases 
in  which  compliance  with  those  require- 
ments would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)(1)  In  enacting  section  103(b)(3)  of 
this  Act  the  Congress  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  forests  and  tree  cover  to  the  devel- 
oping countries.  The  Congress  is  particular- 
ly concerned  about  the  continuing  and  ac- 
celerating alteration,  destruction,  and  loss 
of  tropical  forests  in  developing  countries. 
Tropical  forests  consitute  a  major  world  re- 
source. Their  destruction  and  loss  pose  a  se- 
rious threat  to  development  and  the  envi- 
ronment in  developing  countries.  Tropical 
forest  destruction  and  loss  result  in  short- 
ages of  wood,  especially  wood  for  fuel:  silta- 
tion  of  lakes,  reservoirs  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems: floods:  destruction  of  indigenous  peo- 
ples: extinction  of  plant  and  animal  species; 
reduced  capacity  for  food  production;  and 
loss  of  genetic  resources;  and  can  result  in 
desertification  and  in  destabilization  of  the 
earth's  climate.  Properly  managed  tropical 
forests  provide  a  sustained  source  of  fiber 
and  other  commodities  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  countries. 

"(2)  The  concerns  expressed  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Tropical 


Forests  shall  be  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent— 

"(A)  in  formulating  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  policies  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing countries,  including  those  relating  to  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  assistance  and  those 
relating  to  private  sector  activities,  and 

"(B)  in  seeking  opportunities  to  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  development  and  in- 
vestment activities  which  affect  forests  in 
developing  countries. 

"(3)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  instruct  the  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations  to  urge— 

"(A)  that  higher  priority  be  given  in  the 
programs  of  these  organizations  to  the 
problems  of  tropical  forest  alteration  and 
loss,  and 

"(B)  that  there  be  improved  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  these  organizations 
with  respect  to  tropical  forest  activities.". 

SAHEL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM- 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  121(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  in  the 
third  sentence  by  striking  out  "$88,442,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$86,558,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  $117,068,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983". 

(b)  Section  121  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection; 

"(d)  Funds  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion (Including  foreign  currencies  acquired 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section)  may  not  be  made  available  to  any 
foreign  government  for  disbursement  unless 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  determines  that  the 
foreign  government  will  maintain  a  system 
of  accounts  with  respect  to  those  funds 
which  will  provide  adequate  identification 
of  and  control  over  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  those  funds.". 

HOUSING  GUARANTY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
■$1,555,000,000  ■  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,718,000,000";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1984". 

(b)  Section  223(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"All  of  the  foregoing  fees  referred  to  in  this 
section  together  with  earnings  thereon  and 
other  income  arising  from  guaranty  oper- 
ations under  this  title  shall  be  held  in  a  re- 
volving fund  account  maintained  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  All  funds  in 
such  account  may  be  invested  in  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  Any  interest  or  other 
receipts  derived  from  such  investments  shall 
be  credited  to  such  account  and  may  be  used 
for  the  purposes  cited  in  this  section.". 

international  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  The  President  is  authorized  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  and  to 
use  any  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  part  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance (on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  President  may  determine)  to  the  Inter- 
national Food  Policy  Research  Institute.". 


(b)  Section  302(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$233,350,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$255,650,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$278,403,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  of 
which  amount  for  each  such  year  not  less 
than  $45,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  not 
less  than  $8,200,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  United  Nations  Environment  Pro- 
gram, not  less  than  $500,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  United  Nations  Institute 
for  Training  and  Research,  and  not  less 
than  $400,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  United  Nations  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa". 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "HEiMBtntSABLE  de- 
velopment PROGRAMS"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "trade  and  development  program". 

(b>  Such  section  661  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"The  President": 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "to 
use  $4,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $10,890,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  312.  Section  510  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1981";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $2,rJ8,00e  for  the  fiscal  year  1983"  im- 
mediately after  "$2,000.000 ". 

improving  INFANT  FEEDING  PRACTICES 

Sec.  313.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  strongly  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to 
Improve  Infant  feeding  practices,  in  particu- 
lar, through  the  promotion  of  breastfeed- 
ing. As  a  demonstration  of  that  support,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  spend  up  to 
$5,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  103  and  104(c)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  order  to  assist 
developing  countries  establish  or  Improve 
programs  to  encourage  Improved  Infant 
feeding  practices. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Presentation  Documentation 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  include  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  including— 

(Da  description  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
promote  breastfeeding  and  to  Improve  sup- 
plemental Infant  feeding  practices  In  devel- 
oping countries  through  funds  made  avail- 
able In  this  section  and  through  its  regular 
programs  in  the  fields  of  hesJth.  nutrition, 
and  population  activities;  and 

(2)  a  summary  of  reports  by  member  coun- 
tries of  the  World  Health  Organization  on 
their  {u;tions  to  implement  the  Internation- 
al Code  of  Marketing  of  Breastmilk  Substi- 
tutes. 


TITLE  IV-FOOD  FOR  PEACE 
PROGRAMS 

REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  section  101.  by  striking  out  "for  for- 
eign currencies"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ".  to  the  extent  that  sales  for  dollars 
under  the  terms  applicable  to  such  sales  are 
not  possible,  for  foreign  currencies  on  credit 
terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  conver- 
sion to  dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  applica- 
ble to  the  sales  agreement""; 

(2)  by  amending  section  t03(b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  except  where  the  President  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  determine  the 
amount  of  foreign  currencies  needed  for  the 
uses  specified  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  (e).  and 
(h)  of  section  104  and  in  title  III.  and  the 
agreements  for  credit  sales  shall  provide  for 
payment  of  such  amounts  in  dollars  or  In 
foreign  currencies  upon  delivery  of  the  agri- 
cultural commodities:  and  such  payment 
may  be  considered  as  an  advance  payment 
of  the  earliest  installments:""; 

(3)  In  section  103(d),  by  striking  out  "(1) " 
and  by  striking  out  ",  or  (2)  for  the  purpose 
only  of  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
any  country  or  area  dominated  by  a  Com- 
munist government"; 

(4)  In  section  103(1),  by  striking  out 
"obtain  commitments  from  friendly""  and  all 

that    follows    through    "United   States    of 
America,  and"": 

(5)  In  section  104— 

(A)  in  the  text  preceding  subsection  (a). 
by  striking  out  "this  title""  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "agreements  for  such  sales  en- 
tered into  prior  to  January  1.  1972. ";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  of  the  proviso  follow- 
ing subsection  (k).  by  striking  out  "(except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion)."": 

(6)  In  section  106(a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Pay- 
ment by  any  friendly  country  for  commcxl- 
ities  purchased  for  foreign  currencies  on 
credit  terms  and  on  terms  which  permit  con- 
version to  dollars  shall  be  upon  terms  no 
less  favorable  to  the  United  SUtes  than 
those  for  development  loans  made  under 
section  122(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961."": 

(7)  by  repealing  section  108;  and 

(8)  by  repealing  section  109(b). 

emergency  or  EXTRAORDINARY  RELIEF 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  402.  Section  104(d)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000,000"". 

self-help  MEASURES  TO  INCREASE 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

Sec.  403.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  ".  and  reducing 
illiteracy  among  farmers'"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and"":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph immediately  after  paragraph  (10): 

"(11)  carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
the  health  of  fanners  and  their  families.". 


ASSESSMENT  OF  SELF-HELP  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  404.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(l>  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  $elf-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  in  quantitative  and  measurable 
terms,  and  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures 
that  the  needy  people  In  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  be  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
self-help  measures  pursuant  to  each  agree- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
satisfy  himself  that,  in  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  and  in  each 
amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  self-help  measure 
which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to  un- 
dertake are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  receipient  country  otherwise 
would  have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that 
agreement  or  amendment. 

""(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  econom- 
ic development  and  self-help  provisions  of 
each  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
title,  and  of  each  amendment  to  such  an 
agreement,  are  being  fully  carried  out."". 

ALLOCATION  OF  TITLE  I  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  405.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  1 16.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1983. 
not  more  than  30  p>ercent  of  the  dollar 
amount  of  financing  made  available  under 
this  title  in  each  fiscal  year  may  be  made 
available  for  any  one  country."". 

TITLE  II  MINIMUM 

Sec.  406.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1.400.000 
metric  tons""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■1.200.000  metric  tons  for  nonemergency 
programs"". 

TITLE  V— OTHER  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABROARS 

Sec.  501.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983". 

INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
repealed. 

(2)  Assistance  provided  from  funds  appro- 
priated, before  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  to 
carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  may  be  made  available  for 
purposes  prohibited  by  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  to  carry  out  section  481  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  which  were  obligated 
for  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
may  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
set  forth  in  section  482(a)(2)  of  that  Act  as 
In  effect  immediately  before  the  enactment 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980. 
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(4)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  provided 
in  advance  in  an  appropriations  Act.  FV)r 
such  purpose,  the  funds  described  in  those 
paragraphs  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  specified  in  those 
paragraphs. 

(b)  Section  482(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 481.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  $37,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $41,055,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

INTEKNATIONAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  503.  Section  492(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $27,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983". 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISPLACED  PERSONS  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Sec.  504.  Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  4951.  Assistance  for  Displaced  Per- 
sons IN  Central  America.— (aXl)  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  prompt  United  States 
assistance  is  necessary  to  help  meet  the 
basic  human  needs  of  persons  displaced  by 
strife  in  El  Salvador.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these 
displaced  persons.  Assistance  provided 
under  this  section  shall  t>e  for  humanitarian 
purposes,  with  emphasis  on  the  provision  of 
food,  medicine,  medical  care,  and  shelter 
and.  where  possible.  Implementation  of 
other  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities. 
The  Congress  encourages  the  use.  where  ap- 
propriate, of  the  services  of  private  and  vol- 
untary organizations  and  international 
relief  agencies  in  the  provision  of  assistance 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Congress  understands  that  the 
country  of  Belize  has  expressed  Interest  and 
willingness  in  the  resettlement  in  its  terri- 
tory of  Haitian  nationals  who  desire  to 
settle  in  Belize.  Therefore,  the  P»resident  is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine, 
to  assist  athe  Government  of  Belize  in  the 
resettlement  of  Haitian  nationals  in  the  na- 
tional territory  of  Belize. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  addition  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes.  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  $5,445,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
utilizing  general  authorities  provided  in  sec- 
tion 491". 

TITLE  VI-PEACE  CORPS 

establishment  as  an  independent  agency 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  Effective  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  be  an  independent  agency  within  the 
executive  branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency 
within  the  ACTION  Agency  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  by  repealing  subsections  (d),  (e), 
and  (f ). 


(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  alter  or 
affect  (A)  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
under  those  provisions  of  law  repealed  by 
that  amendment,  or  (B)  the  liability  of  any 
person  for  any  payment  described  in  section 
3(f)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  agency  or  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  Government  as  he 
shall  direct.  The  head  of  any  such  agency  or 
any  such  officer"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps". 

(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
shall  continue  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  which  the  Direc- 
tor was  performing  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  all  functions  relating  to 
the  Peace  Corps  which  were  vested  in  the 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  All  personnel,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  as  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  after  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency,  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  or  assumed  primarily  in 
connection  with  any  function  of  the  Peace 
Corps  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  so  employed,  held,  used,  or 
assumed  by  the  Peace  Corps  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 

(d)(1)  Not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  after  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  Agency,  shall  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  steps  taken  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  descrip- 
tions of  the  disposition  of  administrative 
matters,  including  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  used.  held,  available, 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
Peace  Corps  functions  or  activities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  forty-fifth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  stating  whether,  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  Judgment,  determinations  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  relating  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
equitable. 

(e)  References  in  any  statute,  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  Executive  order,  regulation,  or 
other  official  docimient  or  proceeding  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  or  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency  with  respect  to  functions 
or  activities  relating  to  the  Peace  Cori>s 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  respec- 
tively. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1981  not  to  exceed  $118,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year 
1982  not  to  exceed  $105,000,000  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  not  to  exceed  $114,345,000". 


(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  1981"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year". 

integration  of  disabled  people 

Sec.  603.  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  tne  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  400.000.000  disabled  people  in  the 
world.  95  percent  of  whom  are  among  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  give  particular  at- 
tention to  programs,  projects,  and  activities 
which  tend  to  integrate  disabled  people  into 
the  national  economies  of  developing  coun- 
tries, thus  improving  their  status  and  assist- 
ing the  total  development  effori.". 

restoration  of  certain  authorities  for- 
merly contained  in  the  foreign  service 
act 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(i)  The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  is  available 
under  section  26  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  reference  in 
that  section  to  a  principal  officer  of  the  For- 
eign Service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  a  Peace  Corps  representative  and 
the  reference  In  the  section  to  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  a  person  employed,  appointed, 
or  assigned  under  this  Act. 

"(j)  The  provisions  of  section  30  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  shall  apply  to  volunteers  and  persons 
employed,  appointed,  or  assigned  under  this 
Act.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  refer- 
ences to  the  Secretary  in  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  refer- 
ences to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  references  to  the  Secretary  in  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  such  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  the  President.  For  purposes 
of  subsection  (g)  of  such  section,  a  Peace 
Corps  representative  shall  be  deemed  to  t>e 
principal  representative  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  5(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  the  authorities  pro- 
vided by  the  amendments  made  by  subisec- 
tion  (a)  are  authorities  which  are  not  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  imme- 
diately before  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  require  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
those  authorities  may  not  be  exercised 
using  any  funds  appropriated  after  Febru- 
ary 15,  1981,  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

miscellaneous  conforming  amendments 
Sec.  605.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act   is  amended   by  striking  out   "section 
10(a)(4)"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  10(a)(5)". 
(b)  Section  18  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 
advance  acquisition  of  property 
Sec.  701.  Section  608(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 
( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 
(A)  by  inserting  ",  or  (if  a  substantial  sav- 
ings would  (x;cur)  other  property  already 
owned  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 


Government."    immediately    after    "excess 
personal  property",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  supplementary  to" 
immediately  after  "in  lieu  of";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
"any  property  available  from  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government."  immediate- 
ly before  "or  other  property". 
construction  of  productive  enterprises  in 

EGYPT 

Sec.  702.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
620(k)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  fiscal  year 
1977.  fiscal  year  1980.  or  fiscal  year  1981". 

compensation  for  participating  agency 
employees 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
625(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "together  with 
allowances  and  t>enef  its  under  that  Act"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  under  chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  at  any 
other  rate  authorized  by  law.  together  with 
allowances  and  l>enefits  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1981. 
operating  expenses 

Sec.  704.  Section  667(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981":  and 

(2)  in\  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"$293,8001000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$343,632,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$374,215,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983". 

iNSPEcrroR  general 
Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2.  by  Insert- 
ing "the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment." immediately  after  "Department  of 
Transportation."; 

(2)  in  section  11— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "the 
Agency  for  International  Development."  im- 
mediately after  "Administrator  of":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "the 
Agency  for  International  Development."  im- 
mediately after  "Transportation  or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  section 
8  the  following  new  section  8A: 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  8A.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  specified  in  this 
Act.  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development— 

"(1)  shall  supervise,  direct,  and  control  all 
security  activities  relating  to  the  programs 
and  operations  of  that  Agency,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  that 
Agency:  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  requested  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development), 
shall  supervise,  direct,  and  control  all  audit, 
investigative,  and  security  activities  relating 
to  programs  and  operations  within  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Inspector 
Generals  provided  for  in  section  3(d)  of  this 
Act,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  civil  service,  appoint  an 
Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Security 
who  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  super- 
vising the  performance  of  security  activities 


relating  to  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

"(c)  The  semiannual  reports  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  shall  also  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency. 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees provided  for  in  section  6(a)(6)  of 
this  Act.  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
may.  at  the  request  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  assigned  as  employees  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  so  assigned  shall  be  responsible 
solely  to  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  In- 
spector General  (or  his  or  her  designee) 
shall  prepare  the  performance  evaluation 
reports  for  such  members. 

"(e)  In  establishing  and  staffing  field  of- 
fices pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  not  be  bound  by 
overseas  personnel  ceilings  established 
under  the  Monitoring  Overseas  Direct  Em- 
ployment policy. 

"(f)  The  reference  in  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act  to  an  employee  of  the  establishment 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  construed  to  include  an  employee 
of  or  under  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency. 

"(g)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 624(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

"(h)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  Agency 
for  International  Development'  includes 
any  su(x%ssor  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance act  of  1961.'. 

(b)(1)  Section  624(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  239(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Auditor  General "  each  of 
the  three  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Inspector  General". 

(3)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Auditor 
General  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment"  and   inserting  in  lieu   thereof 

"Inspector  General.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development". 

(c)  The  individual  holding  the  position  of 
Inspector  General  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  reappointed  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

USE  OF  CERTAIN  POLISH  CURRENCIES 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
1953.  section  508  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment Matters.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1962,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  cur- 
rencies or  credits  received  by  the  United 
SUtes  from  the  April  1981  sale  of  United 
States  Government-held  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  Poland  shall,  to  such  extent  as  may 
be  provided  in  advance  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  be  used  by  the  President  in  Poland  to 
serve  United  States  interests,  including  use 
for  activities  of  common  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Poland,  such  as  joint  programs  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  science,  and  culture,  and  for 
additional  facilities  for  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital at  Krakow. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  availability  or  expenditure  of 


such  foreign  currencies  or  credits  shall  not 
affect  or  reduce  appropriations  otherwise 
available  for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

FINDINGS  REGARDING  GLOBAL  SECURITY 

Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  is  increasingly  affected  by  a  broad 
range  of  global  problems  including  short- 
ages or  potential  shortages  of  food,  oil, 
water,  wood,  and  other  basic  mineral  and 
natural  resources;  desperate  poverty:  sick- 
ness; population  pressures;  environmental 
deterioration,  including  soil  erosion  and 
water  pollution:  and  large-scale  and  destabi- 
lizing refugee  problems. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  extreme  poverty  are  among  the 
most  critical  of  these  global  problems.  As 
ever  greater  numl>ers  of  people  perceive  the 
disparity  between  their  own  continuing  dep- 
rivation and  the  prosperity  of  others,  and 
Judge  their  predicament  to  be  neither  Just 
nor  inevitable,  it  becomes  increasingly  likely 
that  there  will  be  unrest  and  violence  with 
consequent  disruption  of  the  flow  of  essen- 
tial materials,  adverse  effects  on  the  world 
economy,  decreased  likelihood  of  coopera- 
tive efforts  toward  meeting  the  other  criti- 
cal problems  threatening  national  and 
global  security,  and  increased  likelihood  of 
confrontation  between  nations  which  pos- 
sess nuclear  arms. 

(c)  Therefore,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nation's  understanding  of  global  and  na- 
tional security  must  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude the  problems  cited  in  this  section,  and 
that  adequate  protection  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  requires  effective  action 
on  these  global  problems,  and  in  particular 
on  the  problems  of  hunger,  disease,  and  ex- 
treme poverty. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OT  POLICY 
REGARDING  WORLD  HUNGER 

Sec.  708.  The  Congress,  affirming  the 
'  value  of  human  life,  finds  and  declares  that 
the  elimination  of  hunger  and  its  causes  is 
of  fundamental  moral  significance  and.  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  in  the  political,  economic, 
and  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  declares  that  the 
elimination  of  hunger  and  its  causes  shall 
be  a  primary  objective  of  United  States  rela- 
tions with  the  developing  countries. 

WORLD  POOD  SECURITY  RESERVES 

Sec.  709.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Congress  recently  passed  and  the 
President  signed  Into  law  an  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  United  States 
food  security  reserve  of  up  to  four  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance; 

(2)  the  fo<xl  import  needs  of  developing 
countries  will  increase  over  the  next  ten 
years:  and 

(3)  other  grain  exporting  countries  could 
take  additional  steps  to  assure  continuity  of 
food  assistance  during  food  crisis  years. 

(b)  The  President  shall  encourage  other 
grain  exporting  countries  to  establish  their 
own  food  security  reserves  or  take  other 
measures  that  complement  the  United 
States  food  security  reserve. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  the  actions  he  has  taken 
and  the  response  of  other  countries  to  these 
proposals. 
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PROMOTING  THE  DEVELOPMEMT  OF  THE  HAITIAN 
PEOPLE  AND  PROVIDING  FOR  ORDERLY  EMIGRA- 
TION PROM  HAITI 

Sec.  710.  (aXl)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  up  to  $15,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry 
out  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  should  be  made  available 
for  development  assistance  for  Haiti,  subject 
to  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  purposes  of 
section  103(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  $6,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1P82.  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(3)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
assistance  for  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
under  chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  should  be  provided 
through  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  Funds  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  or  chapter  2 
or  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  may  be  expended  for  Haiti, 
and  credits  and  guarantees  extended  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  may  be  approved  for  use  for 
Haiti,  only  if  the  President  determines  that 
the  Government  of  Haiti— 

(1)  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States 
in  halting  Ulegal  emigration  from  Haiti; 

(2)  has  not  aided,  abetted,  or  otherwise 
supported  illegal  emigration  from  Haiti; 

(3)  has  provided  assurances  that  it  will  co- 
operate fully  in  implementing  United  States 
development  assistance  programs  in  Haiti 
(including  programs  for  prior  fiscal  years); 
and 

(4)  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. 

(c)  Each  six  months,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Haiti  are  consistent  with  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
(3).  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)(1)  Section  660(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  following  immediately 
after  clause  (2): 

"(3)  to  any  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
assist  in  halting  significant  illegal  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1981. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  NICARAGX7A 

Sec.  711.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  considering  any  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral assistance  for  Nicaragua  under  this 
or  any  other  Act.  the  United  States  should 
take  into  account  whether  elections  will  be 
held  in  Nicaragua  Bind  whether  political 
groups  in  Nicaragua  will  be  allowed  to  pro- 
mote siiecif  ic  candidates. 

REAFFIRMATION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  712.  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port for  the  various  statutory  provisions 
which  have  been  enacted  in  order  to  pro- 
mote internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 


EXTERNAL  DEBT  BURDENS  OF  EGYPT.  ISRAEL.  AND 
TURKEY 

Sec.  713.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Egypt.  Israel,  and  Turkey  each 
have  an  enormous  external  debt  burden 
which  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  virtue 
of  financing  provided  for  those  governments 
under  various  United  States  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  assist  the  Congress  in  ex- 
amining United  States  assistance  for  these 
countries,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  no  later 
than  January  15.  1982.  a  report  regarding 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  Egypt. 
Israel,  and  Turkey  which  may  affect  their 
respective  ability  to  meet  their  internation- 
al debt  obligations  and  to  stabilize  their 
economies.  The  report  shall  also  analyze  the 
impact  on  Egypt's  economy  of  Arab  sanc- 
tions against  Egypt. 

LEBANON 

Sec.  714.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  an 
immediate  cease  fire  in  Lebanon  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  generally,  that  the  current  strife  in 
Lebanon  has  caused  great  human  suffering 
and  disruption  to  the  economy  of  that  coun- 
try, and  that  the  removal  of  Syrian  forces  in 
Lebanon  would  significantly  enhance  the 
prospects  of  Lebanon  once  again  becoming  a 
peaceful,  viable  democracy. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  continue 
diplomatic  efforts  to  implement  a  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  policy  with  respect 
to  Lebanon  that  provides  for— 

(1)  an  immediate  cease  fire  by  all  parties; 

(2)  reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanon  relationship  and  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  the  restoration  of 
the  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  integrity  of 
Lebanon  in  a  manner  that  will  permit  the 
deeply  rooted  Christian.  Moslem,  Druze.  Ar- 
menian, and  Jewish  communities  to  live  to- 
gether peacefully  and  securely  as  they  and 
their  forbearers  did  prior  to  the  interven- 
tion of  outside  forces; 

(3)  restoration  of  Lebanon's  sovereignty 
free  from  outside  domination  or  occupation: 
and 

(4)  support  for  a  free  and  open  national 
election,  now  scheduled  for  mid-1982. 

ASSISTANCE  AND  SALES  FOR  ARGENTINA 

Sec.  715.  (a)  Section  620B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  repesded. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  assistance  may  be  provided  to  Argen- 
tina under  chapter  2,  4,  5,  or  6  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  credits 
(including  participations  in  credits)  may  be 
extended  and  loans  may  be  guaranteed  with 
respect  to  Argentina  under  the  Arms  Exprart 
Control  Act,  defense  articles  and  defense 
services  may  be  sold  to  Argentina  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  export  li- 
censes may  be  issued  to  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  detailed  report  certifying 
that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
made  significant  progress  in  complying  with 
internationally  recognized  principles  of 
human  rights;  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  such  assistance,  cred- 
its, loan  guaranties,  defense  articles,  defense 
services,  or  export  licenses  is  in  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States. 


(c)  In  determining  whether  the  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  has 
been  met,  particular  attention  shall  be  paid 
to  whether— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
made  every  effort  to  account  for  those  citi- 
zens identified  as  "disappeared";  and 

(2)  the  Government  of  Argentina  has 
either  released  or  brought  to  justice  those 
prisoners  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Power  (PEN). 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  EL  SALVADOR 

Sec.  716.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
peaceful  and  democratic  development  in 
Central  America  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  community  of 
American  States  generally,  that  the  recent 
civil  strife  in  El  Salvador  has  caused  great 
human  suffering  and  disruption  to  the  econ- 
omy of  that  country,  and  that  substantial 
external  assistance  to  El  Salvador  is  neces- 
sary to  help  alleviate  that  suffering  and  to 
promote  economic  recovery  within  a  peace- 
ful and  democratic  process. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as- 
sistance furnished  to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  both  economic  and  military, 
should  be  used  to  encourage— 

(1)  full  observance  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  In  accordance  with 
sections  116  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961; 

(2)  full  respect  for  all  other  fundamental 
human  rights,  including  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  to 
organize  and  operate  free  labor  unions,  and 
the  right  to  freedom  of  religion; 

(3)  continued  progress  in  implementing  es- 
sential economic  and  political  reforms,  in- 
cluding land  reform  and  support  for  the  pri- 
vate sector; 

(4)  a  complete  and  timely  investigation  of 
the  deaths  of  all  United  States  citizens 
killed  in  El  Salvador  since  October  1979; 

(5)  an  end  to  extremist  violence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  unified  command  and 
control  of  all  government  security  forces  in 
this  effort; 

(6)  free,  fair,  and  open  elections  at  the 
earliest  date;  and 

(7)  increased  professional  capability  of  the 
Salvadorean  Armed  Forces  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  peaceful  and  secure  environment 
in  which  economic  development  and  reform 
and  the  democratic  processes  can  be  fully 
implemented,  thereby  permitting  a  phased 
withdrawal  of  United  States  military  train- 
ing and  advisory  personnel  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  economic  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador should  put  emphasis  on  revitalizing 
the  private  sector  and  supporting  the  free 
market  system.  The  Congress  recognizes 
that  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  to  buy  im- 
ported raw  materials  and  intermediate 
goods  is  a  major  imt>ediment  to  the  ability 
of  the  Salvadoran  economy  to  provide  jobs. 
The  Congress  also  recognizes  that  the  funds 
budgeted  for  economic  assistance  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  foreign  exchange  needed, 
and  United  States  economic  aid  should  be 
used,  wherever  possible,  to  stimulate  private 
sector  lending.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  economic  support  to  provide  guarantees 
to  private  United  States  banks  willing  to 
give  credits  to  the  Salvadoran  private 
sector. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  CYPRUS  CONFLICT 

Sec.  717.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress— 
(1)  that,  in  furnishing  United  States  for- 
eign assistance  for  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cy- 


press, the  President  should  take  into  ac- 
count whether  these  governments  are  help- 
ing to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  dispute;  and 

(2)  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict 
in  Cyprus  should  entail  the  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  provide  for  the  opportunity  of 
return  of  Cyprlot  refugees  to  their  homes. 

EMERGENCY  HUMANITARIAN  HELP  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  POLAND 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  people  of  Poland,  with 
whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
^  a  longstanding  friendship,  now  face  serious 
domestic  food  shortages  which  win  be  wors- 
ened by  large-scale  loss  of  their  livestock 
this  winter  if  feed  supplies  do  not  arrive 
quickly.  Therefore,  the  President  is  urged, 
for  urgent  humanitarian  reasons,  to  use  ex- 
isting authorities  promptly  in  order  to  pro- 
vide to  the  people  of  Poland,  under  as  favor- 
able terms  as  possible,  feed  grains  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  or 
other  appropriate  commodities. 

(b)  For  the  longer  term,  the  President  is 
encouraged  to  pursue  discussions  with  other 
Western  countries  about  a  multilateral 
effort  to  help  the  people  of  Poland  achieve 
self-sustaining  economic  recovery  in  the 
years  ahead. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  up  to  $5,000,000  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
may  be  made  available  for  Poland  for  the 
purchase,  transportaiton,  and  distribution 
of  agencies  where  appropriate. 

(d)  Section  706  of  this  Act  relating  to  the 
use  of  certain  Polish  currencies,  shall  also 
apply  with  respect  to  currencies  and  credits 
received  pursuant  to  the  October  1981  sale 
of  United  States  Government-held  surplus 
dairy  products  to  Poland. 

EL  SALVADORAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  720.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  ongoing  fighting  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  opposition  forces  is  creating  potentially 
life-threatening  situations  for  innocent  na- 
tionals of  El  Salvador; 

(2)  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
sixty  thousand  nationals  of  El  Salvador 
have  fled  from  El  Salvador  and  entered  the 
United  States  since  January  1980; 

(3)  currently  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  detaining  these  nationals  of  El  Sal- 
vador for  the  purpose  of  deporting  or  other- 
wise returning  them  to  El  Salvador,  thereby 
irreparably  harming  the  foreign  policy 
image  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  deportation  of  these  nationals  could  be 
temporarily  suspended,  until  it  became  safe 
to  return  to  El  Salvador,  if  they  are  provid- 
ed with  extended  voluntary  departure 
status;  and 

(5)  such  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  has  t>een  granted  in  recent  history  in 
cases  of  nationals  who  fled  from  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Iran,  and  Nicaragua. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
humanitarian  purposes  of  sections  113.  504. 
and  716  of  this  Act  would  t>e  promoted  if  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  is  grant- 
ed to  these  El  Salvadoran  nationals.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  recommend  that 
extended  voluntary  departure  status  be 
granted  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  El 
Salvador  and  that  such  status  should  l>e 
granted  to  those  aliens  until  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
permit  their  safely  residing  in  that  country. 


Sec.  721.  (a)  In  furnishing  assistance 
under  this  Act  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, the  President  shall  take  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  that  Government  has 
engaged  in  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (including  the  right 
to  organize  and  operate  labor  unions  free 
from  political  oppression,  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  to  freedom 
of  religion)  and  shall  encourage  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  to  resF)ect  those  rights. 

(b)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act 
to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account  the  extent  to 
which  that  Government  has  fulfilled  its 
pledge  of  July.  1979  to  the  member  states  of 
the  Orgnization  of  American  States— 

(1)  to  establish  full  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man  and  the  Charter 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States; 

(2)  to  allow  the  free  movement  in  Nicara- 
gua of  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights;  and 

(3)  to  establish  the  framework  for  free 
and  democratic  elections  so  that  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  may  elect  their  representatives 
to  city  councils,  to  constitutional  assembly, 
and  to  Nicaragua's  highest-ranking  authori- 
ties, with  such  framework  to  include,  but 
not  t>e  limited  to.  the  full  and  complete  op- 
portunity for  political  activity  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people. 

(c)  Assistance  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua shall  be  terminated  if  the  President 
detei  mines  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  cooperates 
with  or  harbors  any  international  terrorist 
organization  or  is  aiding,  abetting,  or  sup- 
porting acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in 
other  countries,  or  that  Soviet.  Cuban,  or 
other  foreign  combat  military  forces  are  sta- 
tioned or  situated  within  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  presence  of  such  forces 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  or  to  any  Latin  Ameri- 
can ally  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
garding the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  which  are  to  be  made 
available  in  the  form  of  loans,  shall  specifi- 
cally require  that  to  the  maximiun  extent 
possible  such  loan  funds,  and  any  local  cur- 
rency generated  in  conjunction  therewith, 
shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  the  private 
sector.  Local  currency  loan  programs  in 
Nicaragua  shall  be  monitored  and  audited  In 
accordance  with  section  624(g)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

IMMIGRANT  VISAS  FOR  TAIWAN 

Sec.  722.  The  approval  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  202(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  granted  with  respect  to 
Taiwan  (China). 

USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS 

Sec.  723.  (a)  The  Congress  condemns  the 
use  of.  and  the  provision  for  use  of.  chemi- 
cal agents  and  toxin  weapons  against  the 
peoples  of  Laos,  Kampuchea,  or  Afghani- 
stan. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  acting  through  the  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  and  all  other  appro- 
priate diplomatic  agents,  seek  definite  meas- 
ures to  bring  to  an  end  actions  by  any  party 
or  government  in  using,  and  providing  for 
use.  chemical  agents  or  toxin  weapons 
against  the  peoples  of  Laos.  Kampuchea. 


and  Afghanistan,  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  the  provisions  of — 

(1)  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development.  Production  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction  (done  at 
Washington.  London,  and  Moscow  on  April 
10.  1972); 

(2)  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  In  War  of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or 
Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare  (signed  at  Geneva  on  June 
17.  1925):  and 

(3)  customary  International  law. 

(c)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should— 

( 1 )  allocate  the  highest  possible  priority  to 
the  development  of  further  evidence  clarify- 
ing the  nature  and  origins  of  the  chemical 
agents  and  toxic  weapons  being  used  against 
the  peoples  of  Laos.  Kampuchea,  and  Af- 
ghanistan; and 

(2)  vigorously  seek  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion from  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  strong  circumstantial 
and  presumptive  evidence  of  its  role  In  the 
use.  or  provision  for  use,  of  such  weapons. 

(d)  The  Congress  reiterates  the  concern 
expressed  in  House  Resolution  644  (96th 
Congress),  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  on  May  19.  198Q.  regarding  the 
outbreak  of  pulmonary  anthrax  near  Sverd- 
lovsk on  April  3.  1979.  and  expresses  its  dis- 
appointment that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
failed  adequately  to  respond  to  requests  for 
data  explaining  this  Incident  as  provided  in 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development.  Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction. 

(e)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  prohibiting  the 
development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons,  with  reliable  verification 
provisions,  should  be  given  a  high  priority 
by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  all 
foreign  governments. 

Sec.  724.  (a)  In  considering  whether  to 
provide  assistance,  make  sales,  extend  cred- 
its, or  guarantee  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  any  country 
represented  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Heads  of  Delegations 
of  the  Non-Allgned  Countries  to  the  36th 
General  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  on  September  25  and  28, 
1981,  the  President  shall  take  into  account 
whether  such  country  has  dissociated  Itself 
from  the  communique  Issued  following  the 
meeting. 

(b)  Within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  send  a  report  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  the  countries  which 
have  dissociated  themselves  from  the  non- 
aligned  countries  communique. 

Sec.  725.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  spread  of  international  terrorism 
poses  a  grave  and  growing  danger  for  world 
peace  and  for  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  part  of  its  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  activities  of  international 
terrorist  leaders  and  the  Increase  of  Interna- 
tional terrorism,  the  United  States  should 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  no 
United  States  citizen  is  acting  in  the  service 
of  terrorism  or  of  the  proponents  of  terror- 
ism. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  containing— 

(Da  description  of  all  legislation,  current- 
ly in  force,  and  of  all  administrative  reme- 
dies, presently  available,  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  involvement,  service, 
or  participation  by  United  States  citizens  in 
activities  in  support  of  international  terror- 
ism or  terrorist  leaders; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  such 
legislation  and  remedies,  and  of  the  enforce- 
ment resources  available  to  carry  out  such 
measures,  to  prevent  the  Involvement,  serv- 
ice, or  participation  by  United  States  citi- 
zens in  activities  in  support  of  international 
terrorism  or  terrorist  leaders;  and 

(3)  a  description  of  available  legislative 
and  administrative  alternatives,  together 
with  an  assessment  of  their  potential  impact 
and  effectiveness,  which  could  be  enacted  or 
employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  participation 
by  United  States  citizens  in  activities  in  sup- 
port of  international  terrorism  or  terrorist 
leaders. 

COHOEMMATION  OF  LIBYA  rOR  ITS  SUPPORT  OF 
INTXimATIONAL  TERRORIST  IIOVEICENTS 

See.  726.  (a)  The  Congress  condemns  the 
Libyan  Government  for  its  support  of  inter- 
national terrorist  movements,  its  efforts  to 
obstruct  positive  movement  toward  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  region,  and  its  actions  to  desta- 
bilize and  control  governments  of  neighbor- 
ing states  in  Africa. 

(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  conduct  an  immediate  review  of 
concrete  steps  the  United  States  could  take, 
individually  and  in  concert  with  its  allies,  to 
bring  economic  and  political  pressure  on 
Libya  to  cease  such  activities,  and  should 
submit  a  report  on  that  review  to  the  Con- 
gress within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  a  review  should 
include  the  possibility  of  tariffs  on  or  prohi- 
bitions against  the  import  of  crude  oil  from 
Libya. 

REDUCTION  IN  AGGREGATE  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  AU- 
THORIZATIONS TO  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S SEPTEMBER  BUDGET 

Sec.  727.  Notwithstanding  the  specific  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
this  Act,  the  aggregate  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1982  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  may  not  exceed 
$5,727,854,000. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983  BUDGET  REQUEST  AS  AN  AGGREGATE 
APPROPRIATIONS  CEILING 

Sec.  728.  Notwithstanding  the  specific  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  contained  in  this  Act,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  all  of  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  which  authorizations  are  provid- 
ed by  this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
amount  requested  by  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  for  those  appropriation  ac- 
counts in  the  Budget  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  201(a)  or  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Sec.  729.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  authorizations  of  appropriations, 
limitations  of  authority,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  fiscal 
year  1981  which  are  repealed  or  otherwise 
amended  by  this  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  international 
security  and  development  assistance 
and  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3566)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1196,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  COR- 
RECT SECTION  NUMBERS. 
PUNCTUATION,  AND  CROSS 
REFERENCES  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT 
TO  S.  1196,  INTERNATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  1196.  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation,  and  cross  refer- 
ences and  to  make  such  other  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  actions  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  House  bill 
H.R.  3566. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  1196.  INTERNATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  House  insist  on  its 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1196,  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection, 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Zablocki,  Fascell,  Hamilton, 
Bingham,  Solarz,  Bonker,  Mica, 
Barnes,  Wolfe,  Bowen,  Broomfield, 
Derwinski,  Findley,  Winn,  and  Lago- 

BIARSINO. 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  tribute  to  maj.  gen.  billy 
b.  porsman,  usaf,  a  distin- 
guished MILITARY  OFFICER, 
AND  A  TRUE  PROFILE  IN 
COURAGE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  1,  1981,  Maj.  Gen.  BlUy  B. 
Forsman,  the  Director  of  Intelligence 
for  the  U.S.  European  Command  medi- 
cally retired  from  the  Air  Force,  cul- 
minating a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  service  of  our  country. 
And  on  November  15,  1981,  General 
Forsman  died  of  cancer  at  Malcolm 
Grow  Medical  Center,  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Md. 

General  Forsman  began  his  Air 
Force  career  in  January  1951  as  an 
aviation  cadet.  In  1952.  he  received  his 
pilot  wings  and  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  at  Craig  Air  Force 
Base,  Ala.  He  was  assigned  to  the  8th 
Fighter-Bomber  Wing  in  Suwon, 
Korea,  and  flew  100  combat  missions 
over  North  Korea.  In  1967,  he  flew  231 
combat  missions  while  serving  with 
the  558th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron 
at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam.  In  1968, 
he  was  assigned  to  Yokota  Air  Base, 
Japan,  as  operations  officer  of  the 
36th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron.  He 
later  became  conunander  of  the  35th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron. 

In  1972,  General  Forsman  began 
more  than  9  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  military  intelligence;  first,  as 
U.S.  Defense  and  Air  Attache  in  Israel, 
then  as  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  and  finally 
as  the  senior  U.S.  intelligence  officer 
in  Eiu-ope. 

General  Forsman's  contributions  to 
this  country  are  too  numerous  to  list 
here.  Whatever  his  assigimient, 
whether  a  fighter  pilot  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Defense  Attache  in 
Israel  during  the  critical  time  when 
hostilities  broke  out  in  October  1973, 
or  the  Director  of  Intelligence  for  the 
European  Command  during  the  Irani- 
an hostage  crisis  and  tense  period  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, General  Forsman  demonstrated 
exemplary  leadership  and  a  rare  ex- 
pertise and  credibility  in  his  personal 
contacts  with  foreign  diplomats,  U.S. 
officials,  and  our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  General  Forsman  for  the  first 
time  in  1976  when,  as  a  colonel,  he  was 
our  military  attachfe  in  Israel.  He  was 
performing  outstanding  service  in  that 
important  post.  Several  years  later  in 
Washington,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  briefed  by  General  Forsman,  then  a 
brigadier  general  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Defense  Intelligence,  on  a 
matter  of  important  current  intelli- 
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gence.  He  was  alert,  incisive,  and  most 
informative,  as  a  top-level  intelligence 
officer  should  be. 

Last  May,  during  an  Armed  Services 
Committee  trip  to  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many, I  once  again  met  General  Fors- 
man, then  a  major  general,  serving  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelli- 
gence, J-2.  of  the  Commanding  Gener- 
al of  the  U.S.  European  Command  in 
Stuttgart.  I  was  startled  to  see  that 
General  Forsman,  although  still  alert, 
brisk,  incisive,  and  informative,  was 
obviously  also  ill.  I  subsequently 
learned  that  he  was  suffering  from 
cancer,  but  because  of  his  deep  patri- 
otism, and  because  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  intelligence  to 
the  successful  performance  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  U.S.  European  Command, 
he  had  persuaded  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  permit  him  to  remain  on 
duty  in  spite  of  his  grave  illness,  in  the 
hope  that  by  taking  some  new  drugs 
that  had  recently  been  discovered  he 
might  somehow  be  able  to  be  cured. 

And  so  in  spite  of  the  debilitating 
impact  of  his  illness,  and  the  constant 
pain  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Gen- 
eral Forsman  continued  his  important 
assignment  in  a  display  of  courage  and 
disregard  of  his  own  personal  health 
and  safety— above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

Regrettably,  General  Forsman's  per- 
sonal battle  did  not  succeed;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  on  October  1,  4  months 
after  I  had  seen  him  and  talked  with 
him,  he  was  retired  from  active  duty 
in  the  Air  Force. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  pay  tribute,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  a 
military  officer  whose  accomplish- 
ments have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  defense  and  the  security  of  our 
country.  We  will  miss  the  knowledge 
and  the  wise  coimsel  which  General 
Forsman  gave  to  the  military  and  civil- 
ian leaders  of  America;  and  the  Nation 
will  miss  the  services  of  a  dedicated 
professional  whose  brilliant  record  of 
service  was  cut  short  in  midstream. 

But  most  of  all  I  want  to  salute  Billy 
Forsman  for  his  incredible  courage 
and  dedication,  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  his  own  service  and  to 
his  country.  Men  of  this  stature  are 
few  and  far  between. 

This  Congress  expresses  its  deepest 
gratitude  to  this  brave  airman,  and  to 
his  family  and  friends,  we  extend  our 
sincerest  sympathy. 


EXPRESSING     SENSE     OF     CON- 
GRESS    ON     HUNGER     STRIKE 
BY  ANDREI  SAKHAROV 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  286)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that    the    Congress    associates    itself 


fully  and  completely  with  the  hunger 
strike  protest  by  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
urges  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  its  commitments 
and  to  permit  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva 
to  emigrate,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  286 

Whereas  Andrei  Dimitriyevich  Sakharov 
has  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  se- 
curing basic  human  rights  for  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  defense  of  these 
rights: 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  l>een  a 
fearless  and  eloquent  leader  of  the  Soviet 
dissident  movement  which  has  sought  im- 
plementation of  the  Soviet  Government's 
formal  human  rights  commitments,  particu- 
larly the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  signed  at 
Helsinki  on  August  1,  1975; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  was  awarded 
the  1975  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  for  "his  love 
of  truth  and  strong  l)elief  in  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  human  t)eings",  "his  courageous  de- 
fense of  the  human  spirit",  and  for  being 
"the  conscience  of  mankind"; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  mali- 
ciously persecuted  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
for  his  tireless  advocacy  of  human  rights, 
separated  from  his  life's  pursuits,  and  ban- 
ished to  internal  exile; 

Whereas  the  persecution  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov now  involves  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva, 
his  stepson's  wife,  who  has  been  refused 
permission  to  join  her  husband.  Aleksei  Se- 
myenov.  In  the  United  States,  in  violation 
both  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  Code  on  Marriage  and  the  Family; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
Yelena  Bonner,  began  a  hunger  strike  on 
November  22,  1981,  to  protest  the  Soviet 
Government's  refusal  to  permit  the  reunifi- 
cation of  Alekseyeva  and  Semyenov; 

Whereas  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner  have  been  hospitalized  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  are  possibly  being  subjected  to 
the  pain  and  humiliation  of  forced  feeding; 

Whereas  the  American  people  share  Dr. 
Sakharov's  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  his  indignation  at  the  unjustifiable  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Yeli- 
zaveta Alekseyeva  to  emigrate,  and  recog- 
nize that  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  wholly  responsible  for  the  fate 
of  Sakharov  and  Bonner:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Congress  associ- 
ates itself  fully  and  completely  with  the 
hunger  strike  protest  by  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  urges  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  its  commitments  and  to 
permit  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate, 
and  to  further  allow  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner  freely  to  choose  their  place 
of  residence. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  requested 
to  transmit  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  286. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  286. 
concerning  the  himger  strike  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner, 
and  the  pursuit  of  basic  rights  of  the 
individual. 

On  November  22,  Andrew  Sakharov 
and  Yelena  Bonner,  two  courageous 
advocates  of  human  rights  began  a 
hunger  strike  in  protest  of  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  basic  rights.  The  circum- 
stances precipitating  the  hunger  strike 
involve  Soviet  denial  of  the  right  of 
Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate  to 
join  her  htisband  in  the  United  States. 
Alekseyeva  was  married  by  proxy  to 
Sakharov's  stepson  Aleksei  Semyenov. 
a  student  at  Brandeis  University. 

The  principles  underlying  Sakhar- 
ov's and  Bonner's  decision  to  fast,  are 
much  broader  and  more  far-reaching 
than  that  single  case,  however.  The 
strike  symbolizes  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  for  human  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union. 

World  attention  is  now  rivited  on 
Sakharov's  plight,  his  strong  convic- 
tions, his  principled  behavior,  and  his 
dauntless  courage.  He  is  a  man  who  is 
highly  revered— both  for  his  distin- 
guished scientific  contributions,  and 
for  his  persevering  commitment  to 
moral  principles.  This  resolution 
offers  full  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
this  preeminent  individual  and  his  fer- 
vent defense  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  House  Resolution  286,  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Congress  as- 
sociate itself  fully  and  completely  with 
the  hunger  strike  protest  by  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  urges  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  its 
conunitments  and  permit  Yelizaveta 
Alekseyava  to  emigrate. 

The  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
which  have  caused  Andrei  Sakharov  to 
take  such  desperate  action— policies.  I 
might  add,  that  are  in  violation  of 
both  international  agreements  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
the  Soviet  domestic  law— are  clearly 
reflective  of  the  totalitarian  nature  of 
the  Soviet  system.  Mr.  Sakharov  has 
done  nothing  wrong  to  warrant  such 
barbaric  treatment  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. To  the  contrary,  he  has 
sought  to  insvu-e  Soviet  implementa- 
tion of  human  rights  commitments 
that  the  Soviets  publicly  affirmed 
they   would  observe.   In  encouraging 
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human  rights  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Andrei  Sakharov  has  exposed  himself 
to  cruel  abuse  by  the  official  Commu- 
nist apparatus.  This  abuse,  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  confined  only  to 
himself,  but  has  included  his  wife,  and 
his  stepson's  wife  who  wishes  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  approving  House  Resolution  286, 
we  will  be  telling  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  care  about  Andrei  Sakharov. 
that  we  care  what  happens  to  his 
family,  and  that  we  believe  human 
rights  is  more  than  a  slogan— it  is  a 
standard  to  which  we  expect  all  coun- 
tries to  adhere. 

We  have  waved  the  banner  of 
human  rights  from  afar  as  a  basic  lib- 
erty for  all  to  aspire  to.  It  was  because 
of  our  perseverance  that  men  like 
Andrei  Sakharov  felt  it  worthwhile  to 
sacrifice  their  careers  and  safety  to 
carry  this  barmer  from  within  the 
enemy  camp.  Now  that  we  have  kin- 
dled the  light  of  freedom  and  encour- 
aged hope  among  those  who  have 
known  only  tyranny  before,  we  must 
not  turn  our  back  when  they  need  us 
most.  We  must  approve  House  Resolu- 
tion 286.  We  must  continue  to  let  the 
Soviet  Union  luiow  that  the  West  will 
not  tolerate  injustice  against  those 
who  defend  human  rights,  for  such  in- 
justice is  not  only  perpetrated  against 
Soviet  citizens,  it  is  perpetrated 
against  mankind. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  286,  by 
which  my  colleagues  and  I  associate 
ourselves  with  the  hunger  strike  pro- 
test by  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
Yelena  Bonner,  and  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  their  daughter-in-law 
Liza  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate  to  join 
her  husband  Aleksei  Semyenov  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union's  refusal  to  allow 
Liza  Alekseyeva  to  join  Aleksei  Se- 
myenov violates  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  which  guarantees 
the  rights  of  Eastern  Europeans  to 
emigrate  freely.  Further,  the  Soviet 
Union's  refusJfl  violates  the  Soviet 
Union's  Matrimonial  Code,  which 
states  that  "marriages  between  Soviet 
citizens  and  foreigners  contracted  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R.,  provided  that  the 
formal  requirements  established  by 
law  of  the  place  of  such  contract  are 
met,  are  recognized  as  authentic  in  the 
U.S.S.R."  Aleksei  Semyenov  and  Liza 
Alekseyeva  were  joined  in  matrimony 
by  proxy  in  June  1981,  and  are  legally 
married  in  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States.  That  these  two  young  people 
continue  to  be  separated  against  their 
wills  is  a  shamerful  violation  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  prominent 
physicist,  a  forceful  advocate  of 
human  rights,  and  a  holder  of  the 


Nobel  Peace  Prize.  For  nearly  2  years, 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  have  lived  in 
exile,  banished  from  Moscow  as  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  dis- 
courage their  work  for  human  free- 
dom. The  hunger  strike  which  the 
Sakharovs  began  on  November  22  is  a 
culmination  of  their  efforts  to  guaran- 
tee all  men  and  women  the  right  to 
live  where  they  choose.  Their  hunger 
strike  expresses  their  pain  and  frustra- 
tion over  the  Soviet  authorities's  re- 
fusal to  allow  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  to  be  joined,  and  their  despera- 
tion at  having  been  denied  continually 
their  own  freedom  to  live  where  and  as 
they  choose. 

Both  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Boimer  suffer  from  heart  conditions. 
Yesterday,  Aleksei  Semyenov  received 
word  that  his  father  is  in  critical  con- 
dition. 

The  Sakharov's  have  vowed  to  con- 
tinue their  hunger  strike  until  their 
daughter-in-law  is  granted  her  visa. 
Their  deaths  would  represent  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  world:  a  loss  of 
two  more  leaders  in  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  freedom.  In  allowing  the 
Sakharovs  to  continue  their  hunger 
strike,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  killing 
not  only  the  Sakharovs  but  also  their 
own  accountability.  How  can  the  world 
trust  any  nation  that  violates  not  only 
international  but  also  its  own  national 
codes. 

Accordingly,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant  Liza 
Alekseyeva  her  visa,  and  to  allow 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bormer 
the  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  ZLABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution  before  the  House, 
I  urge  my  Colleagues'  support  so  that 
we  may  help  insure  the  emigration  of 
Liza  Alekseyeva.  In  addition,  House 
Resolution  286  addresses  the  impor- 
tant issue  of  Andrei  Sakharov's  inter- 
nal exile,  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  the  Sakharovs  to  freely  choose 
their  place  of  residence. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  reports  today 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  Andrei 
Sakharov's  daughter-in-law  has  been 
promised  permission  to  emigrate  are 
true.  If  the  Soviet  Ooverrunent  follows 
up  this  promise  with  action,  it  will 
send  a  wave  of  relief  around  the  world. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  leadership's  violation  of  com- 
mitments made  under  the  Helsinki 
agreements  of  1975  through  their  re- 
fusal to  allow  Yelizaveta  Alekseyeva  to 
emigrate. 

If  the  Soviet  Oovemment  follows 
through  on  its  reported  promises,  it 
will  be  one  indication  of  the  moral 
force  which  the  international  humani- 
tarian community  has  brought  to  bear 
for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Sakharov— one  of 


the  greatest  crusaders  for  human 
rights  and  intellectual  freedom  alive 
today. 

I  was  particularly  gratified  that  yes- 
terday, a  few  hoiu^  after  I  introduced 
this  resolution  supporting  the  hunger 
strike  protest  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  that  Chairman  Zablocki.  Con- 
gressman Fascell.  Congressman 
BoNKER.  and  Congresswoman  Fenwick 
led  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  unanimously  approve  it. 

The  profound  concern  expressed  for 
Dr.  Sakharov,  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  from  around  the  world,  indicates 
the  giant  moral  stature  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. This  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner, 
brillant  physicist,  and  tireless  advo- 
cate for  human  rights  has  been  a  per- 
ceived threat  to  Soviet  authorities  be- 
cause he  has  refused  to  disappear  si- 
lently from  the  world  arena. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  help 
insure  that  today's  statements  by 
Soviet  officials  will  be  followed  by  the 
emigration  of  Liza  Alekseyeva  and  by 
true  freedom  for  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  and  that  the  principles  he  repre- 
sents will  grow  stronger  among  all 
people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  full  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  hope  it  will  be  unani- 
mously adopted. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committe  and  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  very  expedi- 
tious action  on  this  and  for  moving  it 
so  quickly  and  at  exactly  the  right 
time. 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Andrei  Sakharov  is  condemned  to  a 
life  in  exile  in  the  closed  Soviet  city  of 
Oorky.  The  actions  by  the  Soviets 
against  this  noble  human  rights  advo- 
cate are  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
final  acts  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

The  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union 
stand  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
provision  titled  principal  VII  which 
states  that:  "the  participating  states 
recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms" and  that  the  states  "will  en- 
deavor jointly  and  separately,  includ- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  promote  universal  and  effec- 
tive support  for  them." 

The  significance  of  this  passage  is 
simple:  If,  as  the  provision  states, 
measures  to  remedy  human  rights  vio- 
lations are  not  left  exclusively  to  each 
signatory,  measures  such  as  the  review 
of  violations  by  other  signatories  and 
demands  for  rectification  of  the  viola- 
tions cannot  surely  be  challenged. 


For  this  reason,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  pass  House  Resolution 
286  associating  our  support  with  the 
efforts  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  Congress 
does  itself  proud  by  insisting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  permit  free  emigration 
of  its  citizens  as  required  by  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPRESSINO  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RESPECT  TO  IM- 
PRISONMENT OF  ALEXANDER 
PARITSKY  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  215) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  imprisonment  and 
treatment  by  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Alexander  Paritsky 
and  his  family,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  215 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  rivil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  citizens  the  rights  to  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  to  hold  opinions  without 
interference,  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  right  to  emigrate; 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  E^irope  com- 
mits the  signatory  nations  to  respect  indi- 
vidual rights  and  freedom,  specifically  the 
right  to  immigrate  to  the  country  of  one's 
choice  to  rejoin  their  relatives: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Conven- 
ant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights: 

Whereas  Alexander  Paritsky  and  his 
family  first  applied  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1976  and  have  been  repeat- 
edly denied  permission; 

Whereas  Alexander  Paritsky  was  dis- 
missed from  his  position  as  a  scientist  at  the 
Kharkov  Institute  for  Metrology  in  1977  as 
a  direct  result  of  requesting  permission  to 
emigrate: 

Whereas  Alexander  Paritsky  and  his 
family  have  been  continually  harassed  by 
Soviet  authorities  as  a  result  of  his  involve- 
ment in  the  Kharkov  Jewish  University; 

Whereas  Soviet  officials  have  confiscated 
numerous  books,  letters,  and  medicines 
from  the  Paritsky's  apartment; 

Whereas  Soviet  officials  have  published 
slanderous  articles  in  the  Kharkov  press  ac- 
cusing Alexander  Paritsky  of  black  market- 
eering  and  racism; 


Whereas  Dorina  Paritsky.  aged  fifteen, 
has  been  harshly  interrogated  by  Soviet  in- 
vestigators at  her  school  and  told  to  de- 
nounce her  family; 

Whereas  Paulina  Paritsky  has  been 
threatened  with  arrest  and  informed  that 
she  will  lose  custody  of  her  two  daughters; 

Whereas  Alexander  Paritsky  was  arrested 
on  August  28  and  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda; 

Whereas  Alexander  Paritsky  is  scheduled 
to  be  tried  by  Soviet  officials  on  November 
11  and  has  been  denied  the  legal  counsel  of 
his  choice;  and 

Whereas  Paulina  Paritsky  was  forcefully 
prevented  from  obtaining  an  independent 
lawyer  for  her  husband:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
directly  or  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
should— 

(1)  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
opposition  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Alexander  Paritsky; 

(2)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to— 

(A)  release  Alexander  Paritsky  from 
prison, 

(B)  halt  all  further  harassment  of  Alexan- 
der Paritsky  and  his  family,  and 

(C)  permit  Alexander,  Paulina.  Dorina, 
and  Anna  Paritsky  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to 
join  their  relatives,  in  accordance  with  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  RighU,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights;  and 

(3)  inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  evaluating  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  com- 
mitments under  international  law,  especial- 
ly commitments  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  con- 
current resolution  to  the  President  with  the 
request  that  he  further  transmit  such  copy 
to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  215. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  2Sa- 
BLocKi)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve that  since  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, they  should  abide  by  those  ac- 
cords. 

I  ask  for  favorable  action  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  215. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  TIMOTHY  E. 
WIRTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Timo- 
thy E.  Wirth: 

HoDSE  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Decembers.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  U.S.  Capitol,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  notify 
you  that  my  staff  member.  Mary  Wiberg. 
has  been  served  with  a  subpoena.  I  have  de- 
termined pursuant  to  Rule  50  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  com- 
pliance can  be  effected  consistent  with  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  therefore  this  subpoena  shall  be  hon- 
ored. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Timothy  E.  Wirtm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out   objection,    the   subpena   will    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  subpena  is  as  follows: 
[U.S.  District  Court  por  the  District  op 
Colorado.  No.  81-CR-138] 
United  States  op  America  v.  John  J. 
Haggerty 
To:  Mary  Weberg,  c/o  Representative  Tim 
Wirth.  8648  W.  Colfax,  Lakewood.  Colo. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado  at  1929  Stout  Street  in  the 
city  of  Denver  on  the  9th  day  of  December. 
1981  at  9:00  o'clock  a.m.  to  testify  in  the 
above-entitled  case. 

This  subpoena  is  issued  on  application  of 
the  defendant  John  Haggerty. 
December  7.  1981. 

James  R.  Manspeaker, 

Clerk. 


U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE  PRO- 
GRAMS AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  threats  posed  to  the  survival  of 
international  educational  exchange 
programs  by  the  current  budget  cuts,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  which  sets 
forth  the  practical  strengths  and  last- 
ing influence  of  these  international  ef- 
forts. The  administration's  proposed 
budget  allocations  for  exchange  pro- 
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grams  reflect  a  basic  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  such  programs 
bolster  our  Nations  economic  and  na- 
tional security  goals. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Mi- 
chael Weyl  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Chronicle  of  International  Communi- 
cation, points  out  the  long-range  costs 
to  the  United  States  of  neglecting  one 
of  its  best  resources. 
U.S.  EnucATiONAL  Exchange:  Am  Agenda  por 
THE  1980's 
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(By  Michael  Weyl) 
Educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
among  nations  serve  two.  rather  different, 
basic  purposes:  To  enhance  understanding 
of  other  societies;  to  increase  knowledge  and 
skills.  On  both  scores,  the  world  of  the 
1980s  will  demand  greater  American  atten- 
tion to  intercultural  relations.  The  reasons 

are  several. 

America  is  a  country  much  more  depend- 
ent than  previously  on  developments  and 
decisions  beyond  its  borders.  Its  survival  as 
a  prosperous  nation  at  peace  requires  genu- 
ine understanding  of  the  U.S.  abroad  and  an 
increased  American  competency  to  deal 
with  global  issues  and  foreign  economic 
competition.  And  as  a  nation  that  is  no 
longer  Intellectually  and  technologically 
more  advanced  than  a  growing  number  of 
other  countries,  the  sharing  of  thought, 
luiowledge  and  skills  becomes  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  U.S.  than  in  the  earlier, 
postwar  era. 

American  society  today,  when  viewed  as  a 
whole  by  outsiders,  commands  much  less  re- 
spect than  in  the  years  1945-1963.  Yet  when 
it  comes  to  specific  aspects  of  modem  Amer- 
ica—computer technology,  animal  husband- 
ry, political  science  and  modem  dance  being 
prime  examples— the  country  is  still  of  tre- 
mendous Interest.  U.S.  political  and  econom- 
ic dominance  is  being  challenged,  but  Amer- 
ica retains  a  towering  position  in  most  areas 
that  are  the  domain  proper  of  cultural  en- 
deavors. Hence,  it  is  only  prudent  that  the 
U.S.  react  positively  to  this  redistribution  of 
weights  affecting  its  international  standing. 
The  U.S..  like  the  world  as  a  whole,  is 
moving  from  an  era  of  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion to  one  of  slow  growth  and  scarcity 
of  resources.  America  is  being  forced  to  live 
more  by  its  wit  than  ever  before.  Hence,  the 
need  grows  for  international  collaboration 
and  brain-picking  exchanges  as  a  way  of 
coping  with  the  challenges  of  scarcity. 

The  increasing  dependence  of  the  U.S. 
economy  on  exports,  coupled  with  large 
trade  deficits,  carries  with  it  the  imperative 
to  cultivate  markets  abroad.  The  tasks  re- 
quire greater  familiarity  with  foreign  cul- 
tures and  languages  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans, plus  consistent  efforts  to  broaden  un- 
derstanding of  the  U.S.  among  established 
and  emerging  trade  partners. 

The  interplay  of  these  and  related  forces 
that  reflect  the  Impact  of  technological  ad- 
vances on  global  affairs  underscores  this 
fact:  Americas  ability  effectively  to  serve  its 
national  interests  today  depends  as  much  on 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges  as  on 
the  country's  performance  economically,  po- 
litically and  militarily. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  began  viewing  cultural  relations 
as  the  "third  pillar  of  foreign  policy."  as  im- 
portant as  the  political-security  and  eco- 
nomic sectors  of  its  foreign  policy.  Circum- 
stances may  well  force  the  U.S.  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  the  1980s. 

Most  of  what  we  define  as  intemationtd 
cultural      relations— the      interchange      of 


knowledge,  thought  and  skills  relating  to 
education,  science,  technology,  the  arts,  reli- 
gion, intellectual  and  socieUl  advances- 
takes  place  outside  official  U.S.  channels. 
Nevertheless,  the  elevation  of  exchanges  to 
a  high  level  In  foreign  affairs  calls  for 
strong  governmental  leadership  to  provide  a 
cogent  rationale,  rally  public  support,  ar- 
ticulate priorities  and  generate  essential  re- 
sources. . 

The  decade  of  the  eighties  will  be  a  period 
of  fiscal  scarcity  stemming  from  inflation, 
the  pressure  of  domestic  needs  and  debt 
servicing.  There  will  be  a  painful  tightening 
of  budgetary  belts  in  many  countries,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Por  the  management  of 
U.S.  cultural  relations,  this  spells  two  basic 
rules:  First,  to  work  out  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements with  partner  nations  on  an  in- 
creasing scale— not  an  impossible  task  since 
exchanges  with  the  U.S.  are  highly  valued 
by  a  great  many  countries;  second,  to  con- 
centrate resources  heavily  on  programs  and 
on  nations  of  priority  concern  to  the  U.S.— 
at  the  expense  of  both  less  effective  pro- 
grams and  lower  priority  relationships. 

THE  THIRD  WORLD 

A  marked  intensification  of  U.S.  cultural 
relations  with  Third  World  countries  Is  in 
order  since  they  play  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant role  in  world  affairs. 

In  the  less  advanced  Third  World  nations, 
where  America  as  a  rule  still  provides  a 
major  share  of  exchanges  outlays,  the  U.S. 
will  retain  a  strong  voice  in  setting  program 
priorities.  Foremost  among  them  should  be 
a  concentration  of  U.S.  resources  on  ex- 
changes with  countries  of  greatest  long- 
range  importance  to  American  interests- 
India.  Nigeria.  Indonesia,  the  Philippines— 
and  on  exchanges  media  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  relationships  in  essential  ways. 
These  include: 

Educational  exchanges  that  stress  mid- 
career  training  and  short-term  Internation- 
al Visitor  (FV)  grants  for  prospective  lead- 
ers; 

English  teaching  aimed  at  the  teachers  of 
future  English  teachers; 

English  teaching  for  select,  potentially  in- 
fluential contacts; 

Seminars  and  symposia  that  expose  influ- 
ential Third  World  citizens  to  American  ex- 
pertise atnd  spokesmen; 

Translations  and  adaptations  of  American 
college  textbooks. 

In  order  to  fund  substantial  enlargement 
of  American  cultural  relations  with  the 
Third  World.  Congress  should  make  repay- 
ments on  U.S.  soft  loans  to  developing  coun- 
tries available  for  educational  exchange 
purposes. 

Exchanges  with  the  more  advanced,  newly 
industrialized  nations  should  likewise  con- 
centrate on  those  of  prime  concern  to  the 
U.S.— Brazil,  Korea.  Mexico,  Egypt.  Turkey. 
Wherever  feasible,  they  should  reflect  the 
partner  nations'  ability  to  share  costs,  espe- 
cially in  academic  and  in-service  training 
programs. 

As  major  U.S.  consideration  must  be  the 
fact  that  In  the  1980s  the  new  Industrialized 
nations  are  destined  to  become  dominant 
economic  powers  with  expanding  market  for 
American  goods.  This  should  trigger  a 
major  hush  toward  intemationalizing  the 
programs  of  instruction  and  research  under- 
way at  American  business  schools,  as  well  as 
to  increased  emphasis  on  trade-oriented 
projects  in  the  allocation  of  U.S.  exchange 
funds. 


West  European  countries.  Japan  and 
Canada— are  intensive,  variegated  and 
highly  institutionalized.  Pew  changes  in  the 
way  they  function  have  occurred  over  the 
past  decade,  but  the  climate  in  which  con- 
tacts take  place  has  grown  cooler,  more  crit- 
ical and  more  jaded.  Thus,  even  though  a 
good  deal  of  convergence  has  taken  place 
between  these  advanced  societies  and  the 
U.S.  over  the  past  35  years,  the  relation- 
ships are  not  without  real  challenges. 

One  involves  the  younger  generation  of 
Europeans  and  Japanese— those  bom  after 
1940.  Many  now  assuming  positions  of  influ- 
ence have  opted  for  little  or  no  direct  con- 
tact with  America.  Their  views  have  been 
shaped  in  a  communication  environment 
often  dominated  by  anti-American  voices. 
Efforts  must  now  be  made  to  engage  them 
in  relationships  with  America  that  can  be 
made  meaningful  for  them,  exchanges  that 
can  help  speed  their  realization  the  U.S.  has 
much  to  offer  that  is  useful  and  intellectu- 
ally stimulating. 

Of  equal  urgency  is  the  challenge  to  over- 
come America's  shortsighted  neglect  of  for- 
eign language  and  international  studies. 
Interdependence  among  nations— the 
watch-word  of  the  eighties— carries  with  it 
an  unavoidable  requirement  to  raise  the 
level  of  U.S.  competence  in  these  areas  and 
to  make  the  U.S.  public  more  knowledgeable 
and  sophisticated  about  other  societies,  es- 
pecially those  closest  and  most  important  to 
American  interests. 


THE  INDUSTRIALIZED  WORLD 

U.S.  cultural  relations  with  the  industrial- 
ized.     Western-oriented      nations— mainly 


U.S.  cultural  relations  with  the  industrial- 
ized nations  are  largely  In  the  hands  of  the 
private  sector— universities,  the  media, 
foundations,  impresarios,  business,  ex- 
change and  professional  associations.  Conse- 
quently, the  U.S.  government  is  free  to  con- 
centrate ite  efforts  more  effectively. 

The  government  can  cast  Itself  In  critical, 
supporting  roles— facilitator,  monitor  and 
friendly  broker  for  American  interchange 
with  advanced  societies.  A  corollary  require- 
ment for  playing  these  roles  well  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  faciliUtlve  services 
available  to  serious  foreign  visitors  through 
a  network  of  governmental  and  private  cen- 
ters meant  to  provide  useful  contacts  and 
insights  throughout  the  U.S.  Additionally, 
the  government  can  apply  its  resources  to 
important  projects  beyond  the  scope  of 
other  exchanges— a  systematically  devel- 
oped leader  exchange  program,  for  instance, 
or  a  reliable  means  for  the  quick  sharing  of 
vital  new  data  among  Industrialized  part- 
ners. A  prerequisite  for  selective  govem- 
ment  involvement  will  be  a  set  of  analytical 
overviews  of  the  complex  web  of  U.S.  cultur- 
al relations  with  its  closest  partners— studies 
that  to  date  are  not  available. 

Finally,  recognition  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  growing  need  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations  for  continuing  education  can 
have  an  important,  effective  international 
dimension  in  the  form  of  mid-career  train- 
ing abroad  for  young  lawyers,  journalists, 
economists  and  other  professionals.  This 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  furthering 
mutual  objectives  since  Americas  universi- 
ties are  uniquely  equipped  to  provide  for- 
eign professionals  with  singularly  useful 
learning  experiences. 

THE  COMMUNIST  WORLD 

The  nature  of  the  system  means  that  U.S. 
cultural  relations  with  communist  nations 
will  continue  to  be  dominated  by  govern- 
ment-funded activities,  often  under  the  um- 
brella of  official  cultural  agreemenU.  The 
opportunities  they  present  for  genuine  give- 


and-take  interchange  will  remain  severely 
limited. 

Still,  in  future  exchanges  with  Elastem 
Europe,  some  cautious  intensification  of 
contacts  in  the  less  closed  societies,  especial- 
ly Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  may  prove  possi- 
ble. Cultural  presentations  and  exhibits  pro- 
vide high  visibility  and  will  remain  the  flag- 
ships of  exchange  relations.  Moreover,  as 
carriers  of  America's  free,  uninhibited  cre- 
ative spirit,  they  can  have  a  profoundly 
challenging  impact  on  receptive  minds 
within  closed  societies. 

Por  America's  growing  China  connection, 
cultural  relations  will  be  crucial.  Indeed, 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  crash  program 
may  be  required  since  there  still  exists  a 
rank  discrepancy  between  the  rising  de- 
mands for  contact  and  the  large  gaps  in 
mutual  knowledge,  expertise  and  communi- 
cations channels. 

U.S.-Sovlet  cultural  relations  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  Disillusionment  among  previous 
supporters  of  expanded  exchanges  is  wide- 
spread, especially  in  the  scientific  communi- 
ty. But  it  would  be  shortsighted  to  let  ex- 
changes lapse  entirely.  Interdependence 
does  not  stop  at  the  Russian  border  and  ef- 
forts must  be  sustained  to  keep  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  becoming  totally  Isolated  from  Ameri- 
can civilization.  Also,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
millions  of  Russians  in  need  of  impulses 
from  America  to  nourish  their  dream  of  a 
freer  and  more  open  society.  Lastly,  there  is 
a  strong,  continuing  requirement  for  Ameri- 
cans to  be  exposed  to  the  realities  of  Soviet 
life.  Cultural  exchanges  are  among  the  very 
few  instruments  that  serve  that  purpose. 

THE  THIRD  PILLAR 

In  sum,  it  appears  likely  that  in  the  1980s 
the  U.S.,  too,  will  come  to  regard  cultural 
relations  as  the  "third  pillar  of  foreign 
policy."  Once  viewed  in  that  light,  the 
public  support  and  material  resources  re- 
quired to  do  the  needful  should  be  forth- 
coming. 

Compared  to  other  expenditures  in  the 
international  arena— defense,  foreign  aid, 
support  to  international  organizations, 
etc.— cultural  affairs  is  very  inexpensive. 
Less  than  0.05  percent  of  the  U.S.  national 
budget  currently  goes  into  international  cul- 
tural programs.  Hence,  despite  future  fiscal 
stringencies,  the  allocations  needed  for  an 
adequate  cultural  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  decade  are  in  no  way  beyond  this 
nation's  capacity  if  Americans  fully  recog- 
nize the  potential  benefits  of  strong,  well 
managed  international  exchanges. 

(Michael  Weyl  is  a  former  foreign  service 
information  officer,  U.S.  cultural  attache 
and  International  Communication  Agency 
inspector.  This  article  is  a  condensation  of  a 
longer,  unpublished  study  recently  complet- 
ed by  Weyl.) 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
ask  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
resolution  in  support  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov— wiruier  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  father  of  Soviet  nuclear  science, 
and  leading  Soviet  dissident. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who  co- 
sponsored  the  resolution,  and  to  par- 


ticularly thank  Chairman  Zablocki 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  quick  action  yesterday  in  unani- 
mously approving  this  resolution. 

Recent  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  indicate  that  the  crisis  is  reach- 
ing a  turning  point.  Last  Friday, 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Yelena 
Bormer  were  taken  to  a  hospital,  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  press  accounts.  But 
apparently  they  have  not  been  seen 
since  by  friends,  so  it  is  very  difficult 
to  know  their  condition. 

We  know  now  that  yesterday,  their 
daughter-in-law  Liza  Alekseyeva  met 
with  Anatoly  Alexandrov.  president  of 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences.  She 
learned  from  him  that  Sakharov's  sit- 
uation is  serious,  although  Alexandrov 
did  not  specify  the  nature  of  Sak- 
harov's condition. 

Unconfirmed  reports  this  morning 
indicate  that  now  this  young  woman, 
Sakharov's  daughter-in-law,  has  re- 
ceived permission  to  emigrate  to  join 
her  husband  by  proxy  in  this  Nation. 
We  all  certainly  hope  this  is  the  case. 
It  was  the  Soviet  authorities'  refusal 
to  allow  Liza  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate 
which  prompted  the  Sakharovs' 
hunger  strike,  and  this  resolution  calls 
on  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  abide  by  its  commitments 
under  the  Helsinki  accords  by  allowing 
this  emigration. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  hope,  this  resolution  is  still 
an  important  statement  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  make  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  who  may  be  in 
critical  condition  at  this  point. 

This  man  who  has  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Soviet  authorities  be- 
cause of  his  work  on  behalf  of  free 
speech,  intellectual  freedom,  and  all 
the  values  we  Americans  hold  dear, 
needs  our  help. 

Andrei  Sakharov  did  not  start  out  as 
a  political  dissident,  but  rather  as  a 
scientist,  simply  interested  in  the 
truth.  His  first  major  political  cam- 
paign was  for  the  freedom  of  outstand- 
ing Soviet  students  to  study.  But 
Andrei  Sakharov,  who  could  have  ac- 
cepted the  comfortable  life  which  one 
expects  would  have  been  accorded  the 
father  of  the  Russian  hydrogen  bomb, 
instead  decided  to  cast  his  fate  on 
behalf  of  those  who  believe  people 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  and  think 
freely. 

He  is  not  someone  who  could  stop 
asking  questions  when  the  asking 
became  uncomfortable,  and  because  of 
his  tireless  quest  for  hiunan  rights,  he 
has  been  subjected  to  internal  banish- 
ment in  Gorky,  and  prohibited  from 
intellectual  or  personal  discourse  with 
friends  and  colleagues. 

Sakharov  took  responsibility  for  the 
Soviet  authorities'  refusal  to  allow 
Liza  Alekseyeva  to  emigrate,  claiming 
she  was  refused  a  visa  solely  because 
of  her  closeness  to  him.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Yelena  Bonner  have  not 


given  up.  Yesterday  their  son  Aleksei 
Semyenov.  told  some  of  us  that  ex- 
pressions of  concern  may  be  very  im- 
portant in  saving  these  lives.  Now  is  no 
time  for  us  to  give  up  on  this  impor- 
tant cause. 

I  include  two  excellent  newspaper 
editorials  on  the  Sakharov  situation, 
one  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  one  from  the  Washington  Post,  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  9.  19811 
MuRDEX.  Not  Suicide 

The  ferocious  struggle  between  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  the  Soviet  government  is 
nearing  a  climax.  Although  there  are  no  re- 
liable reports  on  Dr.  Sakharov's  physical 
condition,  it  can  hardly  be  anything  other 
than  very  serious.  He  is  60  years  old  and  has 
had  a  heart  condition  for  years.  He  has  been 
fasting  for  17  days.  He  cannot  take  his  heart 
medicine  while  fasting.  The  Soviet  authori- 
ties felt  it  necessary  to  force  him  into  a  hos- 
pital five  days  ago. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  fast— the 
Kremlin's  refusal  to  allow  Liza  Alexeyeva  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  join  Dr. 
Sakharov's  stepson,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried by  proxy— is  not  all  that  this  struggle 
concerns.  We  cannot  speak  for  Dr.  Sak- 
harov. but  every  indication  is  that  he  feels 
driven  to  the  point  where  he  has  little  else 
left  to  live  for.  He  has  been  systematically 
deprived  of  contact  with  family,  friends  and 
work.  He  is  cut  off  from  the  issues  he  cares 
passionately  at>out.  concerns  that  won  him 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  When  he  tries  to 
practice  physics,  a  field  in  which  he  is  one 
of  the  world's  towering  figures,  the  KGB 
tears  up  his  papers.  He  has  been  .surrounded 
by  walls  of  silence,  and  so  it  appears  he  has 
chosen  this  desperate  means  to  resolve  his 
own  fate,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Messages  mailed  before  he  was  hospital- 
ized last  week  make  it  clear  that  Dr.  Sak- 
harov and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  who  is 
also  fasting,  had  squarely  faced  the  possibil- 
ity of  death.  "We  will  not  commit  suicide." 
he  wrote.  "If  we  come  to  a  tragic  end,  it  will 
be  murder,  at  the  hands  of  the  KGB."  The 
messages  imply  that  Dr.  Sakharov  would 
not  passively  submit  to  force-feeding,  rais- 
ing the  frightening  possibility  that  he  is 
fighting  in  the  hospital  against  whatever 
means  are  being  used  to  force-feed  him. 

The  other  players  in  this  deadly  drama 
seem  confused.  When  Liza  Alexeyeva  tried 
to  travel  to  Gorki  a  few  days  ago.  she  was 
picked  up  by  the  KGB.  warned  against 
trying  to  visit  the  Sakharovs.  driven  15 
miles  outside  of  Moscow  and  left  there.  Yes- 
terday there  were  signs  that  authorities  had 
changed  their  minds,  but  there  was  still  no 
permission  to  go  to  Gorki.  Then  she  was  in- 
structed to  go  to  the  office  that  grants  exit 
visas;  when  she  did  so.  no  one  would  see  her. 

It  may  be  that  the  pressure  of  world  opin- 
ion and  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Sakharov's  con- 
dition have  forced  the  Kremlin's  political 
authorities  to  take  control  of  Dr.  Sakharov's 
fate  away  from  the  KGB.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  these  wiser  minds  understand 
that  his  death  would  be  seen  around  the 
world  for  exactly  what  it  would  be— the 
brutal  and  stupid  slaying  of  a  man  worthy 
of  universal  respect.  At  least  in  spirit,  it  is 
no  great  distance  from  Washington.  Paris. 
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Lagos  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  to  that 
hospital  bed  in  Oorki. 

[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Dec.  8. 

1981] 

Sakharov 

The  Soviets  are  in  a  no-win  situation  with 
Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  sooner  they  accept  that  fact,  the 
sooner  they  will  take  him  and  his  wife  out 
of  the  hospital  they  confined  them  to  in  the 
13th  day  of  their  hunger  strike— obviously 
for  forced  feeding— and  bundle  both  of 
them  and  their  daughter-in-law  out  of  the 
country 

Americans  may  find  it  incomprehensible 
that  the  sovereign  Soviet  state  should  get 
itself  into  a  confrontation  with  its  most 
prominent  dissident  over  a  matter  which,  in 
any  decent  society,  would  be  none  of  the 
state's  business. 

The  daughter-in-law.  Liza  Alexeyeva. 
simply  wishes  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  to  join  her  husband.  Sakharov's  step- 
son, to  whom  she  was  married  in  a  proxy 
ceremony  in  Montana  last  summer. 

But  that  Is  the  petty,  vicious  and  inhuman 
nature  of  the  Communist  system,  although 
it  has  seldom  been  so  ext>osed  as  in  the  Sak- 
harov case. 

Sakharov.  of  course,  is  no  ordinary  Soviet 
citizen.  If  he  were,  he  would  long  ago  have 
been  permanently  disposed  of. 

His  fame— at  home  as  a  once  highly  hon- 
ored scientist  who  helped  develop  the  Soviet 
nuclear  bomb,  and  abroad  as  Russia's  lead- 
ing human  rights  spokesman— has  kept  him 
alive. 

But  his  knowledge  of  Soviet  nuclear  se- 
crets has  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  forbid- 
den (to  foreigners)  city  of  Gorky,  to  which 
he  was  banished  nearly  two  years  ago. 

It  is  all  now  coming  to  a  head,  however. 
The  authorities  cannot  permit  Sakharov. 
who  is  60  and  has  had  two  heart  attacks,  to 
die.  however  much  they  might  wish  him  to. 
Neither  can  they  suffer  him  as  a  constant 
irritant  and  rebuke  to  the  regime,  which  he 
has  been  even  in  closely  guarded  internal 
exile. 

Sakharov  himself,  we  are  sure,  would 
prefer  to  stay  in  his  native  land.  His  strug- 
gle is  not  for  his  own  personal  freedom  but 
that  of  humanity  at  large,  and  of  his  fellow 
Russians  in  particular. 

But  he  could  continue  that  struggle 
abroad,  as  well  as  pursue  his  important  re- 
search in  Einsteinian  physics.  He  would  be 
an  adonunent  to  any  country  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to. 

We  fervently  hope  that  will  be  the  happy 
outcome  of  this  potentially  tragic  drama. 


STEEL  IMPORT  SITUATION 
WORSENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  19,  I  reported  to  this  House 
that  record  steel  imports  of  14  V!!  mil- 
lion tons  entered  the  United  States  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1981.  I  also  re- 
ported that  the  September  figure  was 
64  percent  higher  than  September  of 
the  previous  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  contin- 
ues to  deteriorate.  October's  imports 
increased  7  percent  over  September 
and  exceeds  October  of  the  previous 


year  by  64  percent.  By  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober nearly  16  V2  million  tons  of  steel 
had  been  imported  into  the  United 
States,  an  increjise  of  28  percent  over 
1980.  At  the  end  of  September,  20  Vi 
percent  of  the  steel  used  in  the  United 
States  was  foreign  made  compared  to 
14V^  percent  at  a  comparable  period  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  Impact  is  clear— more  than 
63,000  steelworkers  laid  off  and  an- 
other 14,000  working  less  than  a  full 
week.  In  the  last  3  weeks.  10,000  more 
steelworkers  became  statistics. 

Despite  the  obvious  downturn  in  the 
steel  economy,  the  House  Steel  Caucus 
has  not  been  able  to  persuade  the 
President  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
convening  a  White  House  summit 
meeting  and  immediate  voluntary  re- 
straints or  quantitative  control  of  im- 
ported steel. 

The  officers  of  the  caucus  wrote  to 
the  President  on  October  7,  over  2 
months  ago.  to  urge  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  the  carbon  and 
speciality  steel  industries.  An  interim 
reply  was  received  2  weeks  later. 

On  November  20.  another  letter  was 
directed  to  the  President  to  restate 
the  urgent  need  for  a  steel  summit 
meeting  with  industry,  labor.  Cabinet, 
and  caucus  officials.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, a  response  was  received  to  the  ini- 
tial communication  indicating  that  an 
early  meeting  was  not  possible. 

I  personally  regret  that  response 
and  trust  that  it  does  not  reflect  a  cav- 
alier attitude  on  the  growing  unem- 
ployment. 

Last  Friday,  the  chief  officers  of  sev- 
eral major  steel  companies,  who  had 
announced  intentions  to  file  appropri- 
ate trade  actions,  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent. The  administration,  according  to 
a  White  House  spokesman,  agreed  to 
ask  the  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty to  voluntarily  restrain  steel  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States.  Supposed- 
ly, the  President  was  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  work  out  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Europeans  to 
deny  shipments  of  cheap  steel  to  the 
United  States. 

Today,  the  Commerce  Department 
disputed  that  White  House  report.  It 
stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  seek  compliance  by  the 
Europeans  with  U.S.  trade  laws  and 
warn  them  of  the  consequence  of  dis- 
mantling the  steel  trigger  price  mech- 
anism. 

The  communications  difficulties  of 
the  White  House— whether  to  us  or  to 
the  public— is  extremely  regrettable. 
Regardless,  the  clarification  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  welcome. 

Frankly,  enforcement  of  our  trade 
laws  is  all  that  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
or  its  workers  and  communities  have 
ever  requested.  Contrary  to  the  De- 
cember 7,  Wall  Street  Journal  editori- 
al, there  has  not  been  and  will  not  be 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Steel  Caucus  to  invoke  protectionism. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  caucus  will 
expect  that  free  trade  be  treated  as 
fair  trade  and  all  relevant  laws  be  en- 
forced regarding  steel  products— as 
laws  should  be  observed  on  all  aspects 
of  international  trade. 

That  White  House  meeting  of  De- 
cember 4,  partially  responded  to  my 
second  point  of  November  19.  The 
other  urgings  of  that  day  remain 
viable  and  are  repeated  for  emphasis: 

That  the  appropriate  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
International  Trade  Commission  be 
maintained  at  sufficient  strength  to 
handle  the  investigations  and  result- 
ing complaints  prepared  and  filed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This 
would  mean  that  sufficient  ftmds  be 
provided  by  the  Congress  and  used  by 
the  administration  to  prevent  further 
importation  of  dumped  and  subsidized 
products  and  to  proceed  against  those 
nations  and  firms  who  have  chosen  to 
ignore  and  flaunt  our  laws. 

That  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress cooperate  to: 

Improve  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism and  incorporate  it  in  statutory 
law; 

Review  U.S.  trade  laws  and  improve 
them  with  respect  to  changing  world 
conditions; 

Establish  a  quantitative  restriction 
which  would  be  correlated  to  the 
growth  or  contraction  of  the  American 
economy  thereby  protecting  domestic 
companies  and  workers  during  reces- 
sionary periods; 

Evaluate  and  determine  necessary 
actions  to  assist  the  steel  fabrication 
industry,  specialty  steel  industry,  and 
steel  marketing  firms,  all  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  trigger  price  mechanism  and 
off-shore  marketing  entities;  and 

E}ncourage  a  new  export  program  to 
promote  overseas  sales  of  American 
steel  and  steel  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  on  steel 
imports  is  also  reflected  in  the  recent 
specialty  steel  industry  petition  for 
relief  imder  section  301  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act. 

On  January  8,  1981,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  established  a  surge 
mechanism  to  restrain  dumping  and 
other  unfair  import  practices  affecting 
specialty  steels.  By  July,  imports  of 
tool  steel  equaled  37.7  percent  of  ap- 
parent consumption. 

Since  then,  import  penetration  rates 
have  accelerated  with  little  action 
from  the  Commerce  Department.  For 
the  third  quarter,  stainless  sheet  and 
strip  imports  were  11.2  percent  of  the 
market:  stainless  bars  reached  26.6 
percent;  stainless  wire  rods  imports 
reached  47  percent  and  alloy  tool  steel 
hit  nearly  40  percent  penetration. 

It  appears  that  in  certain  instances 
foreign  producers  are  selling  in  the 
United  States  as  much  as  54  percent 
below  the  U.S.  price  for  certain  spe- 


cialty steel  products.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  majority  of  foreign  specialty 
steel  producers  are  either  owned  out- 
right or  are  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
governments.  For  example,  the  steel 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  79 
percent  owned  by  the  Government;  in 
Brazil  it  is  68  percent;  Italy  57  percent; 
Sweden  59  percent. 

Clearly,  the  domestic  specialty  steel 
industry,  as  efficient  as  it  is,  cannot 
compete  against  the  massive  subsidiza- 
tion of  foreign  steel  mills  by  their  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  time  for  our  Government  to 
take  comprehensive  and  immediate 
steps  to  halt  the  flow  of  unfairly 
traded  specialty  steel  imports  and  to 
insist  that  our  trading  partners  abide 
by  the  international  trade  agreements 
to  which  they  are  signatories. 

The  situation  now  includes  suits  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
specialty  steel  industry  with  others  ex- 
pected shortly  from  the  carbon  steel 
industry.  Without  question,  these  ac- 
tions reflect  a  failure  to  enforce  U.S. 
trade  laws.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  previously  found  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  steel  arrived  in  contraven- 
tion of  U.S.  law.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  doubt  that  this  figure  may  now  be 
as  high  as  75  percent— if  not  more. 

While  some  Americans  in  high 
places  care  less  and  some  industry  ac- 
tions are  not  helpful,  most  Americans 
do  want  a  viable  and  inherently  strong 
steel  industry.  Certainly,  we  of  the 
Steel  Caucus  do— for  the  benefit  of 
our  communities  and  constitutents— 
and  for  our  national  good. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  again 
call  on  our  President  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  the  steel  industry  and 
enforce  the  trade  laws  with  adequate 
legislation  and  manpower.  We  look 
forward  to  turning  the  industry's 
plight  around  before  more  steelwork- 
ers lose  their  jobs.  Mr.  Sr>eaker — our 
time  is  short  and  our  mission  impor- 
tant—this is  where  the  President  can 
deliver— and  should.  His  response 
could  make  a  lot  more  Christmases 
brighter  than  they  might  otherwise  be 
in  Gary,  Pittsburgh,  East  Chicago, 
Johnstown,  and  other  steel  cities. 


OP      NAME 
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OF 
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WITHDRAWAL 
MEMBER  AS 
H.R.  3039 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
name  as  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3039. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  FIFTH  COLUMN  IN  THE  TRADE 
WAR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  literally  knee  deep  in  a  flood  of 
dum[>ed  foreign  steel  brought  on  by 
the  willful  violation  by  our  trading 
partners  of  their  solemn  trade  agree- 
ments, and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Trade  this  week  is  to  resume  hearings 
on  U.S.  trade  policy  for  the  future. 

Scheduled  to  testify  about  the 
American  consumer's  stake  in  even 
more  open  world  trade  of  the  one-way 
kind  we  have  today  Ls  a  relatively  new 
lobby  group,  the  Consumers  for  World 
Trade. 

The  group  goes  by  the  initials  CWT. 
CWT  also  means  hundredweight.  It  is 
kind  of  clever,  and  it  is  connected  to 
commerce. 

CWT's  recruitment  and  information- 
al literature  proclaims  it  to  t>e  a  citi- 
zen's movement  devoted  only  to  lower 
priced  consumer  goods  through  trade, 
and  to  explaining  to  other  citizens 
that  their  stake  is  enormous  in  the 
kind  of  trade  we  have  today. 

This  is  the  face  CWT  uses  in  appear- 
ing before  Congress  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  and  in  deal- 
ings with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. 

This,  like  many  things  in  world 
trade,  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes. 

But,  like  most  things  in  world  trade, 
it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

If  the  House  will  hear  me.  I  will  take 
the  Members  a  step  t>eyond  CWT's 
representations. 

We  will  go  through  the  looking  glass 
and  into  a  frame  of  reference  where 
we  can  see  the  props  that  hold  up  the 
image. 

By  the  way,  the  props  are  not  Amer- 
ican made,  as  we  shall  see. 

Consumers  for  World  Trade  was 
loaned  $11,000  by  the  American  Im- 
porters Association  in  July  1979,  ap- 
parently a  startup  loan. 

This  loan  has  not  been  repaid  as  of 
March  17  of  this  year,  according  to  a 
notation  from  CWT  that  was  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

This  notation  was  filed  in  connec- 
tion with  CWT's  tax-exempt  and  non- 
profit status  as  a  civic  league. 

The  House  must  hear  the  phrase 
"civil  league"  in  quotation  marks  to  in- 
dicate some  skepticism  on  my  part, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  notation  said  the  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  CWT  is  self-suffi- 
cient. 

The  House  should  hear  this  phrase, 
as  soon  as  self-sufficient,  in  italics  to 
indicate  emphasis  on  my  part,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  means  they  are  not  now  self-suffi- 
cient. 

The  American  Importers  Associa- 
tion, now  called  the  American  Export- 
ers &  Importers  Association,  is  located 
in  New  York  City. 

It  shares  a  conference  room  in  the 
same  office  building  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  American  Institute  for  Im- 
ported Steel. 


The  two  groups  shafe  members  and 
even  share  a  few  directors,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Importers  &  Exporters 
Association  has  said. 

The  American  Institute  for  Import- 
ed Steel  represents  firms  that  handle 
an  estimated  50  percent  of  the  imports 
here  from  Europe  and  30  percent  of 
the  imporCs  from  across  the  world. 

Last  August  dumped  steel,  steel  sold 
at  or  below  cost,  much  of  it  from 
Europe,  amounted  to  about  25  percent 
of  the  apparent  supply  of  steel  in  the 
United  States. 

In  September  it  was  about  20  per- 
cent. 

In  October,  the  most  recent  month 
available,  it  was  around  22  percent. 

As  a  result,  60,000  American  steel- 
workers are  laid  off. 

Another  20,000  are  on  short  work- 
weeks. 

And  CWT  has  zealously  and  force- 
fully opposed  the  steel  trigger  price 
mechanism  in  its  newsletters  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  trigger  price  mechanism  was  es- 
tablished to  expedite  the  functioning 
of  internationally  agreed-to  mecha- 
nisms meant  to  prevent  predatory  na- 
tions from  engaging  in  trade  war  or 
using  the  tactics  of  trade  war. 

CWT  consistently  scolds  American 
steel  as  an  example  of  those  big  and 
fat,  and  lazy  industries  grown  too 
slothful  to  compete. 

CWT  anguishes  in  its  worry  over 
what  effect  the  E]PM  has  on  U.S.  con- 
sumers. 

Said  CWT  in  a  recent  newsletter: 

We  are  extremely  concerned  that  little  is 
being  done  to  do  away  with  the  long-term 
protectionist  policies  afforded  to  steel  and 
other  industries  we  discuss  in  this  newslet- 
ter. 

Yet  CWT  is  reliant  for  its  continued 
operations  on  a  loan  from  the  Ameri- 
can Importers  Association,  now  re- 
named Exporters  &  Importers,  which 
includes  steel  importers  in  its  member- 
ship. 

But  CWT's  newsletter  does  not  dis- 
close this. 

In  addition,  CWT  president,  Doreen 
Brown,  sits  on  the  International  Steel 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  as  the  consumer  repre- 
sentative. 

I  think  that  CWT's  connections 
should  be  listed  on  its  letterhead  and 
its  newsletter  right  beside  the  list  of 
former  State  Department  officials  and 
distinguished  professors  and  think- 
taiik  scholars  that  make  up  its  public- 
interest  board  of  directors. 

However,  this  is  but  one  step  beyond 
the  looking  glass  and  a  look  at  one 
prop.  Mr.  Speaker. 

There  are  many  more. 

If  you  get  a  list  of  CWT's  corporate 
contributors,  and  corporate  donations 
make  up  more  than  half  the  budget, 
you  will  see  the  Automobile  Importers 
of  America  high  on  the  first  page. 
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The  Automobile  Importers  of  Amer- 
ica represents  the  American  arm  of 
every  Japanese  and  European  auto- 
maker doing  business  here  with  the 
exceptions  of  Volkswagen  and  Merce- 
des-Benz. 

It  includes  Honda,  "We  Make  It 
Simple":  Honda  which  sold  375.338 
cars  here  in  1980. 

It  includes  Datsun,  "We  Are 
Driven";  Datsun  which  sold  516.884 
cars  here  in  1980. 

And  it  includes  Subaru.  "The  Offi- 
cial Vehicle  of  the  U.S.  Ski  Team"; 
Subaru  which  sold  142,969  cars  here  in 
1980. 

The  five  best  known  Japanese  manu- 
facturers sold  1.8  million  automobiles 
in  the  United  States  in  1980. 

So  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wonder 
how  CWT  stands  on  the  automobile 
truce  negotiated  with  Japan  earlier 
this  year. 

CWT  opposes  it;  opposes  it  zealous- 
ly. 

One  of  CWT's  board  members,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  diplomat,  analyzed 
the  agreement  in  a  newsletter. 

His  analysis  came  very  close  to  self- 
righteously  applying  the  labels 
"Racist"  and  "Zenophobe"  to  those 
whose  pressure  brought  about  the 
truce. 

"The  truce  is  nothing  but  an  updat- 
ed version  of  the  discredited  and 
odious  Oriental  Exclusion  Act,"  he 
said  bitterly,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
any  validity  to  concern  about  Ameri- 
can workers. 

And  he  concluded,  and  I  quote  di- 
rectly: 

I  do  not  see  how  this  unseemly  episode 
can  possibly  brighten  the  American  image 
or  benefit  the  national  interest. 

The  national  interests  represented 
by  the  Automobile  Importers  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  contribution  helped  publish 
this  diplomat's  views,  also  includes  a 
group  of  foreign  tiremakers  as  well  as 
17  foreign  automakers. 

It  even  includes  the  European  auto- 
maker who  uses  U.S.  television  to  tell 
American  consumers  they  are  being 
treated  like  bozos. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  money  the 
automobile  importers  gave  to  CWT  to 
represent  the  enormous  stake  of  the 
working  American  consumer,  includ- 
ing consuming  automakers  and  steel- 
makers, in  the  rigged  and  one-way 
trade  we  have  today. 

But  the  New  York  Times  recently 
reported  that  Toyota  has  given  $7,500. 

And  that  Subaru  chipped  in  $15,000 
by  paying  CWT's  $10  membership 
dues  for  1.500  American  employees 
connected  to  Subaru's  operation. 

Between  Toyota  and  Subaru,  the 
total  is  $22,500,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Since  CWT  President  Brown  previ- 
ously has  estimated  her  budget  at 
around  $100,000,  those  two  automak- 
ers alone  are  in  the  20-percent  catego- 
ry. 

But  we  have  more  steps  to  take  if  we 
are  to  cover  the  ground. 


CWT's  1979  report  to  the  IRS  indi- 
cates that  it  took  in  only  $6,430  in  in- 
dividual membership  dues  in  that 
year. 

This  means  there  were  only  643 
members  in  1979  before  the  member- 
ship drive  that  took  in  employees  of 
Toyota  and  Subaru  and  Lord  knows 
who  else. 

CWT's  membership  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000. 

This  means  that  about  20  percent  of 
CWT's  individual  membership  has  a 
reasonable  chance  of  being  uncon- 
nected with  importers  or  exporters. 

I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
stake  of  some  consumers  in  the  one- 
way trade  of  today  is  more  enormous 
than  the  stake  of  other  consumers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  the 
Congressional  Record  resemble  the 
front  page  of  an  investigative  newspa- 
per, Mr.  Speaker,  but  we  have  several 
more  props  to  review. 

My  freedom  of  information  request 
to  the  IRS  on  this  civic  league  brought 
forth  notification  that  there  is  no 
record  of  a  1980  return  on  file  and  no 
record  that  an  extension  was  request- 
ed or  granted. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  possibility 
CWT  faces  $10  a  day  penalties  for  not 
filing  as  required. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  matter,  but 
one  of  CWT's  themes  is  that  any  con- 
sideration shown  to  American  produc- 
ers who  are  being  victimized  by  the 
tactics  of  trade  war  is  really  a  subsidy 
paid  by  the  American  consumer. 

However,  the  CWT  prospectus  tells 
potential  corporate  givers  that  their 
gift  may  be  deductible  from  their  U.S. 
Federal  income  tax  as  a  business  ex- 
pense if  it  is  made  with  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  commensurate  finan- 
cial return. 

Business  expense  and  financial 
return  are  the  key  words  there,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Those  who  give  have  got  to  expect 
something  green  and  tangible  in  as  a 
result. 

And  CWT  may  owe  at  least  $3,100  to 
the  IRS,  possibly  double  that,  if  they 
did  not  file  in  1980. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  question  to 
be  asked  is  this:  Who  is  subsidizing 
whom? 

Nevertheless.  CWT  is  active  and 
vocal  on  many  issues  other  than  the 
trigger  price  mechanism  and  automo- 
biles. 

It  may  be  that  things  are  as  CWT 
President  Doreen  Brown  says,  that  the 
corporate  contributions  come  because 
the  givers  simply  have  a  wide  and  gen- 
eral conmion  interest  with  the  group. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that,  at  a  few 
issues. 

CWT  opposes,  but  grudgingly  ac- 
cepts, the  multifiber  agreement  on 
textiles. 

CWT  opposes  any  quotas  on  meat 
imports. 

CWT  opposes  any  relief  for  U.S. 
shoemakers. 


In  this  review,  we  need  to  go  back  to 
the  American  Importers  Association, 
now  renamed  the  Exporters  &  Import- 
ers Association. 

The  association  is  divided  into  four 
working  groups,  or  was. 

There  is  the  textile  and  apparel 
group,  which  might  have  an  interest  in 
the  multifiber  agreement.  This  group 
is  represented  by  a  Washington  law 
firm  that  is  listed  as  representing  Jap- 
anese and  Korean  and  Italian  steel 
and  foreign  chemical  manufacturers 
and  many  others  engaging  in  trade. 

The  parent  association  has  a  meat 
products  group,  which  might  have  an 
interest  in  meat  imports.  This  group  is 
represented  by  a  Washington  law  firm 
that  seems  to  specialize  in  representa- 
tion for  food  products  importers. 

By  the  way,  meat  experts  tell  me  our 
Japanese  trading  partners  rigidly  limit 
the  amount  of  American  beef  they  will 
take  and  place  a  stiff  duty  on  what 
goes  in. 

The  Japanese  duty  is  25  percent 
based  on  the  cost  of  transportation  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Beef  sells  for  about  $20  a  pound  in 
Tokyo,  they  say.  It  is  a  pity  no  com- 
panion group  represents  the  Japanese 
consumer  before  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade. 

Meanwhile,  the  Europeans  place  a 
uniform  20-percent  duty  on  imported 
meat  and  openly  discuss  what  meas- 
ures will  be  necessary  to  make  them  95 
percent  self-sufficient. 

Then  there  is  the  footwear  group  of 
the  American  Importers  Association, 
which  might  have  an  interest  in  shoes. 
This  group's  Washington  law  firm 
seems  to  specialize  in  South  American 
leather  processors  and  Japanese  heavy 
industry,  including  steel  in  most  of  its 
forms. 

And  last,  there  is  the  work  glove 
group.  Their  Washington  law  firm 
seems  to  represent  Japanese  industry 
and  European  automakers  and  a  meat 
importers  group. 

If  you  remember  the  things  CWT 
opposes,  it  begins  to  appear  astound- 
ingly  uncommon  just  how  many 
common  interests  CWT  shares  with  its 
corporate  angel,  the  one  with  the  out- 
standing loan. 

Nevertheless.  CWT  operates  on  an 
austere  budget. 

It  is  staffed  by  only  one  full-time 
employee  and  interns.  Its  board  and 
others  give  volunteer  time,  generally  1 
day  a  month. 

Yet  CWT  publishes  a  very  thorough 
and  knowledgeable  newsletter  that 
runs  up  to  12  and  16  pages  and  covers 
almost  every  pending  issue  in  trade. 

Read  a  CWT  newsletter  or  other  lit- 
erature. 

You  are  struck  by  how  very  con- 
cerned CWT  is  with  keeping  U.S.  mar- 
kets wide  open  and  how  little  con- 
cerned it  is  with  barriers  that  exist  to 
American  goods  in  Japan  and  Europe. 
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Could  it  be  that  those  thorough  and 
informative  newsletter  articles  and 
bulletins  are  ghost  written  by  Wash- 
ington lawyers  who  have  a  little  time 
on  their  hands? 

By  the  way,  CWT  President  Brown 
also  sits  as  a  member  of  the  Importers 
tmd  Retailers  Advisory  Conunittee  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

CWT  has  expressed  concern  about 
the  orderly  marketing  agreement  on 
television  sets. 

Panasonic  is  on  CWT's  contributions 
list. 

Also  on  that  list  is  a  group  called 
NEC  of  America. 

NEC  stands  for  Nippon  Electric 
Corp.,  I  suspect.  It  is  a  vigorous  com- 
petitor in  the  American  communica- 
tions industry.  The  Japanese  recently 
have  opened  their  conwnunications  in- 
dustry somewhat  to  U.S.  competition, 
but  results  are  slow  to  be  seen. 

There  are  a  few  other  steps  I  could 
take.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  our  walk 
through  the  looking  glass  has  been 
longer  than  I  planned. 

I  have  not  spoken  at  such  length  on 
CWT  because  I  wish  to  condemn  the 
group  or  its  activities  or  its  supporters, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Commerce  makes  the  world  go 
around  and  we  must  compete. 

As  for  CWT.  they  have  been  abso- 
lutely open  when  asked.  Much  of  the 
information  contained  in  my  remarks 
was  provided  by  the  group  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  and  it  deserves 
praise  for  that  forthrightness. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  raised  ques- 
tions and  it  is  only  fair  that  Mrs. 
Brown's  answers  not  go  unnoticed. 

Mrs.  Brown  asserts  that  the  finan- 
cial support  given  the  group  has  abso- 
lutely no  influence  on  its  positions  or 
the  issues  it  chooses  or  the  newsletter. 

She  says  she  writes  the  newsletter 
herself  and  spends  long  hours  on  it. 

She  notes  that  contributors  are  not 
members  and  do  not  elect  directors  or 
set  positions.  She  says  that  there  are 
no  foreign  firms  among  the  contribu- 
tors. That  those  with  foreign  connec- 
tions are  nevertheless  U.S.  operations 
employing  American  workers. 

The  only  guiding  principle  of  the 
group  is  what  is  best  for  American 
consumers,  she  says. 

And  she  emphatically  says  the  IRS 
is  in  error. 

I  ask  the  House  to  remember  that  I 
speak  as  chairman  of  the  Congression- 
al Steel  Caucus,  and  I  remind  the 
House  that  our  primary  concern  is  the 
continued  viability  of  the  American 
steel  industry. 

These  remarks  have  been  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  more  we  in  Con- 
gress know  about  those  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  the  closer  to  right  and 
proper  wiU  be  the  difficult  decisions 
we  must  make. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  be  offended  if 
some  choose  to  take  this  information 
with  a  grain  of  salt  as  long  as  they  re- 


member you  shouldn't  always  judge  a 
newsletter  by  its  content. 

D  1930 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
steel  industry's  ambitious  moderniza- 
tion plan  is  jeopardized  by  the  cheap 
imports  flooding  this  country.  The 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  has  made 
progress  on  tax  and  environmental 
proposals  before  Congress,  but  the 
import  situation  is  eroding  these  suc- 


We  have  supported  three  specific 
tax  measures:  Accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, a  refundable  Investment  tax 
credit,  and  an  additional  10  percent 
targeted  investment  tax  credit  for 
companies  investing  in  economically 
depressed  conununities.  This  kind  of 
legislation  would  encourage  modern- 
ization, increase  productivity,  and  help 
relieve  pockets  of  unemployment  in 
our  older  industrial  cities. 

We  have  also  supported  legislation 
that  would  grant  a  3-year  stretchout 
period  for  environmental  expenditures 
to  comply  with  our  clean  air  stand- 
ards. This  time  would  allow  reinvest- 
ment in  new  technology  and  equip- 
ment, rather  than  additional  pollution 
control  equipment.  We  feel  this  type 
of  regulatory  relief  will  impact  favor- 
ably on  the  steel  industry's  capital  in- 
vestment program  and  modernization 
strategy. 

While  our  trade  and  envirormiental 
policies  are  moving  forward  to  help 
make  steel  strong  again,  the  future  of 
steel  also  relies  on  fair  trade.  As  David 
Roderick  recently  noted,  the  domestic 
steel  industry  can  be  seen  as  a  three- 
legged  stool;  supported  by  tax,  trade, 
and  environmental  policies.  No  matter 
how  strong  our  tax  and  environmental 
policies  are,  the  stool  cannot  stand 
without  an  equally  strong,  third  leg. 
The  injury  caused  by  unfair  import 
competition  makes  the  further  decline 
of  the  steel  industry  seem  inevitable. 

The  toleration  of  foreign-subsidized 
steel  dumped  at  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production  is  neither  a  sound  nor 
fair  basis  for  stable  trade  relations. 
This  market  disruption  also  impedes 
any  of  the  impact  new  tax  and  envi- 
ronment policies  may  have. 

Import  penetration  of  the  U.S. 
market  is  reaching  historic  levels.  This 
injury  translates  directly  into  imem- 
ployment.  which  has  hit  15  percent  of 
the  industry's  work  force. 

The  increased  burden  of  cheap  im- 
ports falls  directly  on  steelworkers. 
The  average  rate  of  unemployment  in 
my  home  district  is  almost  double  the 
jobless  rate  nationally,  because  for 
every  one  steel  job  lost,  three  ancillary 
jobs  are  at  stake.  This  injury  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  dumping  by  foreign 


producers  is  tolerated  in  the  United 
States. 

In  terms  of  defense,  these  illegally 
cheap  imports  can  only  lead  to  danger- 
ous dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
steel  as  U.S.  capacity  is  displaced.  If 
we  are  to  move  ahead  with  our  plans 
to  rebuild  our  defense  capabilities,  a 
viable  domestic  steel  industry  is  neces- 
sary. This  cannot  happen  if  we  contin- 
ue to  allow  subsidized  imports  to  pene- 
trate the  U.S.  market. 

Our  first  step  in  correcting  these 
detrimental  conditions  is  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  import  problem 
through  our  special  orders  today.  Our 
second  step  is  to  renew  our  call  for  a 
summit  meeting  to  be  held  with  the 
administration,  Members  of  Congress, 
industry,  and  labor  officials  to  discuss 
imports  and  general  trade  policy 
issues.  We  need  a  cooperative  effort  to 
address  this  critical  situation. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  respond  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha). 
who  has  been  so  active  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Steel  Caucus.  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that  we  had 
11  members  there  early  this  morning; 
we  spent  over  an  hour  there.  I  com- 
mended and  complimented  the  group 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
for  their  dedication  to  the  problems 
we  have  seen  over  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

I  congratulated  them  and  thanked 
them  for  their  dedication  over  the  5- 
year  period  and  for  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. 

I  think  the  Steel  Caucus  speaks  for 
itself.  I  refer  the  Members  to  the 
words  of  one  who  has  been  around 
these  Halls  for  a  long  time,  a  colleague 
of  ours,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Bevill),  who  on  several  occasions 
has  reiterated  his  feeling.  He  has  said 
he  has  never  seen  a  more  active  and 
effective,  forthrightly  effective, 
caucus  in  the  time  he  has  served  in 
the  House.  I  think  those  words, 
coming  from  such  a  Member  with  such 
a  long  record  of  service  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  mean- 
ingful. 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  House  Steel  Caucus 
Executive  Committee  to  discuss  the 
concerns  and  continuing  problems 
facing  the  domestic  steel  industry. 
The  main  reason  for  this  special  order 
today  is  to  focus  on  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  massive  dumping  of  steel  into 
this  country's  markets  at  the  expense 
of  thousands  of  domestic  jobs.  When 
you  realize  that  foreign  imports  result 
in  one  steelworker  out  of  work  every  9 
minutes  of  every  day,  of  1981,  includ- 
ing Sundays  and  holidays,  it  puts  the 
picture  into  agonizing  perspective 
right  away. 

I  represent  an  area  dependent  on 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry,  and  am  proud  to 
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have  the  Bethlehem  Steel  headquar- 
ters located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania  15th.  We  have  seen 
significant  relief  provided  to  revitalize 
the  steel  industry  over  the  last  year. 
For  example.  Congress  passed  a  steel 
stretch-out  bill  which  extends  the 
compliance  date  to  meet  clean  air  act 
mandated  environmental  standards 
for  steelmaking  facilities  in  order  to 
spur  modernization.  This  bill,  which 
was  signed  into  law  last  July,  was  sup- 
ported by  labor,  industry,  and  environ- 
mental groups.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  despite  their  financial  difficulties, 
the  Nation's  steel  companies  have  in- 
creased their  rate  of  modernization.  A 
dramatic  number  of  new  projects  have 
been  announced  or  undertaken  during 
the  last  year  despite  the  generally  un- 
favorable economic  environment.  At 
the  same  time,  the  steel  industry  has 
made  progress  in  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment. Since  the  key  environmental 
laws  were  enacted,  most  of  the  steel 
industry's  major  pollution  sources 
have  been  brought  under  control. 

At  the  end  of  1979,  the  steel  indus- 
try was  controlling  98  percent  of  its 
airborne  particulate  emissions  and  91 
percent  of  its  water  pollutants.  By 
1982,  as  required  by  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  steel  Industry  will  be  removing  96 
percent  of  its  airborne  particulate 
emissions.  By  1984,  under  require- 
ments in  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  in- 
dustry would  control  over  99  percent 
of  its  water  pollutants. 

This  year  the  steel  industry  also  en- 
joyed significant  tax  reform  as  the 
Congress  passed  the  Tax  Incentive  Act 
of  1981.  This  measure  included  the 
much  desired  and  needed  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act.  The  new  law  replaces 
the  present  asset  depreciation  range 
system  (ADRS)  with  accelerated  cost 
recovery  system  (ACRS).  This  will 
allow  steel  industries  to  write  off  their 
assests  over  a  period  of  3,  5,  10,  or  15 
years.  In  addition,  the  new  law  raises 
the  regular  investment  tax  credit  for 
used  property  to  $125,000  for  1981-84 
and  to  $150,000  in  1985.  extends  the 
carryover  period  of  unused  investment 
credit  to  15  years  and  provides  an  elec- 
tion to  expense  the  cost  of  new  or  used 
personal  property. 

Depreciation  rules  for  leased  assets 
are  also  liberalized,  in  order  to  encour- 
age profitable  businesses  to  lease 
assets  to  distressed  industries  who 
would  not  benefit  from  ACRS  because 
they  have  more  tax  deductions  than 
taxable  income.  This  liberalization  will 
enable  unprofitable  firms  to  modern- 
ize their  plant  and  equipment.  Under 
the  new  rules,  businesses  that  grant 
such  leases  may  borrow  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  assets  and 
remain  eligible  for  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance. All  of  these  depreciation  pro- 
visions are  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1981. 

Unfortunately,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages this  new  direction  has  provided. 


because  of  the  massive  imports  pour- 
ing into  this  country,  the  industry  is 
still  fighting  to  keep  its  head  above 
water. 

In  the  words  of  chairman  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.,  Donald  H.  Trautlein, 
on  the  October  1981,  steel  import 
levels: 

It  is  obvious  from  the  October  figures  that 
steel  imports  are  still  a  major  problem  for 
American  steel  producers.  More  than  1.87 
million  tons  of  steel  came  into  the  United 
States  in  October  and  took  over  22  percent 
of  the  domestic  steel  market. 

While  steel  imports  continued  at  the  high 
levels  of  recent  months,  the  domestic  steel 
Industrry's  rate  of  capacity  utilization  last 
week  fell  below  60  percent.  As  a  result,  oper- 
ations have  been  reduced  and  over  50.000 
American  steelworkers  remain  on  layoff. 
The  loss  of  business  to  enormous  tonnages 
of  dumped  and  subsidized  foreign  steel  is  in- 
tolerable and  must  not  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concerns 
and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Trautlein  with 
regard  to  the  impact  of  foreign  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  steel  industry. 
The  American  steel  industry  supports 
an  open  world  trade  system.  Foreign 
steel  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  in  the  American  steel  market 
so  long  as  it  is  fairly  traded.  The  in- 
dustry has  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  Trade  Agreement  in- 
volving more  than  100  countries, 
which  reduced  tariffs  and  promoted 
efforts  to  remove  nontarif f  barriers. 

Domestic  steelmakers  believe  they 
are  the  principal  low-cost  producer  for 
the  American  market.  But  the  United 
States,  the  only  major  open  steel 
market  in  the  world,  carmot  ignore  the 
penetration  of  unfairly  traded  im- 
ports. Heavy  flows  of  such  imports 
cripple  the  domestic  industry  and  un- 
dermine its  capability  to  continue  as 
the  principal  supplier  of  steel  for  this 
market. 

Steel  companies  are  making  progress 
in  their  efforts  to  modernize  and 
become  more  competitive.  Govern- 
ment policies  appear  to  be  headed  in  a 
direction  which  could  speed  progress. 
However,  what  has  been  done  is 
merely  the  beginning.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done— by  the  steel  compa- 
nies through  the  installation  of  more 
modem  facilities  and  by  Government 
in  the  form  of  policy  changes. 

Unfair  steel  imports  transfer  to 
American  steel  producers  and  workers 
the  unemployment  and  adjustment 
problems  that  foreign  producers  and 
their  governments  are  seeking  to 
avoid.  Enforcement  of  the  U.S.  trade 
law  through  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism (TPM)  is  the  most  effective 
answer  to  the  problem  and  is  essential 
to  the  industry's  revitalization  pro- 
gram. Recently,  Mr.  Donald  Trautlein 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Steel 
Caucus  and  discussed  how  the  import 
situation  impacts  on  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  and  in- 


clude his  statement  in  the  Record  at 

this  time. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Trautlein  follows: 

Statement  or  E>onald  H.  Trautlein, 

Chairman,  Bethlxhem  Steel  Corp. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Trigger  Price 
Mechanism,  as  revamped  and  revised  a  year 
ago,  activation  of  the  surge  provision  de- 
pends on  two  conditions. 

First— that  the  domestic  Industry  be  oper- 
ating at  no  higher  than  87  percent  of  capa- 
bility. 

Second— that  imports  be  accounting  for  at 
least  15.2  percent  of  domestic  consumption. 

Both  conditions  are  being  met.  Currently 
the  domestic  industry  is  operating  at  about 
twenty  points  below  the  87  percent  level. 
And,  over-all  imports'  share  of  the  market 
has  been  clearly  in  excess  of  15.2  percent  for 
six  consecutive  months,  beginning  in  April. 

The  damaging  effects  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  few  products,  a  few  geographic 
areas,  and  a  few  markets.  The  injury  is  per- 
vasive and  widespread. 

Bethlehem  Steel  has  a  particularly  large 
stake  in  the  heavier  end  of  the  steel  product 
line— plates  and  structural  shapes.  Quite 
unlike  the  situation  with  oil  country  tubular 
goods,  there  is  no  shortage  of  domestic  ca- 
pacity to  produce  plates  and  shapes.  Yet— 
look  at  what's  hap()ened  in  those  product 
areas. 

As  for  plates,  imports  captured  21  percent 
of  the  market  in  1980.  and  declined  to  19 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  The 
surge  began  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year.  Plate  imports  increased  to  25  percent 
of  the  market,  and  then  to  30  percent  of  the 
market  through  the  third  quarter. 

The  pernicious  effects  at  a  time  of  weak 
domestic  demand  are  quite  obvious.  For  ex- 
ample, two  weeks  ago  we  were  forced  to 
shut  down  our  110-inch  plate  mill  at  Bums 
Harbor— a  world-class  mill  that's  the  most 
modem  of  its  type  in  the  nation. 

That  mill  went  back  into  operation  today, 
but  only  because  of  the  indirect  effects  of  a 
large  order  for  plates  for  a  major  line  pipe 
project.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  it  will  be 
operating  at  far  below  its  full  capability. 

On  October  23d  we  announced  the  tempo- 
rary shutting  down  of  both  the  60-inch  and 
160-inch  plate  mills  at  our  Sparrows  Point 
Plant,  increasing  the  number  of  workers  on 
layoff  from  450  to  about  1,350. 

There's  been  a  similar  pattern  in  structur- 
al shapes.  Imports'  share  of  the  market  was 
26.7  percent  in  1980,  declining  to  24  percent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  It  rose  to  32 
percent  in  the  second  quarter,  and  33  per- 
cent in  the  third  quarter. 

Again,  the  general  economic  slowdown  has 
been  a  contributing  factor,  but  it  is  clear 
that  unfairly  traded  imports  have  made  a 
bad  situation  much  worse. 

As  I  said,  plates  and  shapes  are  particular- 
ly important  to  Bethlehem,  but  they  are 
more  than  that.  They  are  essential  to  major 
capital  spending  projects  throughout  the 
economy  as  envisioned  by  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program. 

Those  products  are  emphasized  in  the 
$750-million  modernization  program  we  an- 
nounced several  months  ago.  That  program 
includes  modernization  of  our  structural 
mills  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
plate  mills  at  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland— in- 
cluding installation  of  a  continuous  slab 
caster  that  will  support  the  plate  mills. 

It's  a  paradox— a  potentially  tragic  para- 
dox—that badly  needed  modernization  is 
now  threatened  by  a  flood  of  imports  on  top 
of  a  lagging  economy.  This  is  precisely  the 


kind  of  condition  that  the  surge  provisions 
of  the  TPM  were  designed  to  alleviate. 

It  is  true  that  Bethlehem,  along  with 
some  other  steel  producers,  registered  im- 
proved earnings  in  the  third  quarter.  Beth- 
lehem's return  on  equity  was  11  percent, 
compared  with  only  9  percent  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  That's  the  good  news. 
The  bad  news  is  that  our  11  percent  return 
compares  with  an  average  of  about  17  per- 
cent for  all  domestic  manufacturing  compa- 
nies. 

How  can  we  attract  sufficient  funds  for  in- 
vestment, or  generate  funds  internally, 
when  the  cost  of  capital  is  higher  than  our 
return  on  equity? 

We'd  be  in  much  better  shape  today  if  im- 
ports hadn't  taken  such  a  big  bite  out  of  the 
available  business  during  the  third  quarter. 

If  third  quarter  imports  had  been  held  to 
15.2  percent— the  upper  limit  of  the  TPM 
surge  provision— they  would  have  totalled  4 
million  tons  instead  of  5.6  million  tons.  The 
added  1.6  million  tons  of  business  for  the 
domestic  industry  would  have  significantly 
improved  the  incremental  profitability  of 
our  operations. 

I  estimate  that  Bethlehem  would  have 
shipped  an  additional  230,000  tons.  At  our 
1981  rate  of  operations,  those  incremental 
tons  would  have  been  especially  profitable— 
about  $150  a  ton,  pre-tax.  In  other  words, 
those  230.000  tons  we  should  have  had.  but 
didn't,  could  have  yielded  an  added  $35  mil- 
lion in  pre-tax  profits  before  taxes— in  a 
single  quarter. 

On  a  sustained  basis,  the  potential  profits 
currently  being  lost  to  imports  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  our  planned  mod- 
ernization program  a  reality. 

But,  as  things  stand,  that  program  is  in 
jeopardy  and  thousands  of  steelworkers  are 
suffering  real  hardship.  Of  the  50.000  or  so 
steelworkers  Mr.  De  Lancey  mentioned  as 
being  on  layoff,  about  6.500  are  Bethlehem 
employees.  We  want  to  put  them  back  to 
work! 

I  estimate  that,  were  it  not  for  the  230.000 
tons  of  business  we  might  otherwise  have 
had.  but  didn't,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  of  those  people  would  have  been 
working  steadily  during  the  third  quarter. 

The  near-term  future  prospects  aren't  en- 
couraging. Even  more  layoffs  are  likely,  and 
there's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  import- 
ed steel  is  a  prime  culprit.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  recent  filing  of  law  suits 
against  various  foreign  governments 
because  of  their  unfair  subsidization 
of  steel  exports  to  the  United  States 
has  once  again  brought  a  critical  ques- 
tion into  sharp  focus.  How  long  can 
this  Nation  sit  idly  by  while  its  indus- 
trial base  is  crippled,  bled  away,  or 
transported  wholesale  out  of  the  coun- 
try? When  will  this  Congress  wake  up 
and  see  that  our  national  security  and 
prosperity  depend  on  a  healthy  manu- 
facturing sector  and  that  the  trend 
toward  a  service  economy  must  be 
checked  if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  disaster? 
Steel  imports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  March  of  this  year,  flooding 
our  markets  and  leading  directly  to 
the  layoff  of  thousands  of  American 
steelworkers  and  the  shutdown  of  nu- 
merous plants  and  blast  furnaces.  The 
situation  is  particularly  dangerous  be- 
cause the  American  automobile  indus- 
try is  suffering  from  another  flood  of 


imports.  The  result  is  a  double 
whammy  for  steel  companies,  their 
employees,  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  reside.  Fifty-five  thousand 
steelworkers  are  on  layoff,  and  17.000 
more  are  working  short  weeks. 
McDonalds  now  employs  more  workers 
than  United  States  Steel.  Whatever 
one  may  think  about  the  inevitability 
of  the  service  economy.  I  think  that 
we  can  all  agree  that  America  will  be 
neither  strong  nor  prosperous  when  it 
becomes  a  nation  of  people  serving 
each  other  hamburgers. 

The  Reagan  administration,  like  the 
Carter  administration  before  it.  has  re- 
fused to  tackle  the  import  issue  head 
on.  Mr.  Stockman  will  argue  that  our 
industries  are  uncompetitive  in  the 
world  market  because  of  the  good 
wages  paid  American  workers,  and  he 
would  have  those  wages  reduced  or 
frozen.  But  this  ignores  two  key  facts. 
First,  there  is  no  single  world  market: 
every  country  constitutes  a  separate 
market,  and  few,  if  any,  of  these  mar- 
kets are  truly  free.  Second,  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  governments  subsi- 
dize the  wages  of  their  employees  is  ig- 
nored by  people  like  Mr.  Stockman 
and,  indeed,  by  the  American  media. 
For  example,  labor  costs  in  America 
are  higher  than  those  in  Japan  be- 
cause American  steel  companies  pay 
for  their  employees'  health  benefits: 
In  Japan  health  benefit  costs  are  so- 
cialized, supported  by  a  national 
health  care  system.  American  steel 
companies  fund  special  unemployment 
insurance  programs  for  their  employ- 
ees: the  Japanese  Govenmient  pays 
for  such  programs  in  Japan.  In 
France,  the  Government  not  only  pays 
health,  unemployment,  and  training 
costs  which  would  be  paid  by  private 
companies  here,  but  the  French  Gov- 
ernment is  nationalizing  two  of  its 
major  steel  companies  and  has  directly 
subsidized  several  smaller  steel  compa- 
nies. 

The  answer  to  import  competition  of 
the  magnitude  and  nature  facing  us 
today  is  quotas  in  steel  and  content 
legislation  for  automobiles.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  steel  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  imported;  30  percent 
of  the  autos  sold  here  are  imported. 
Voluntary  restraints,  surge  mecha- 
nisms and  the  trigger  price  mechanism 
have  all  failed. 

We  need  to  take  action  to  guarantee 
the  survival  of  a  strong  steel  industry: 
our  national  defense  and  economic  se- 
curity depend  on  it. 

The  Reagan  tax  policies,  justified  as 
a  means  to  spur  capital  investment, 
will  be  meaningless  if  the  companies 
which  were  meant  to  take  advantage 
of  them  close  their  older  facilities  in- 
stead of  renovating  them,  abandon  the 
field  to  subsidized  imports  from  for- 
eign nations,  and  move  into  unrelated 
fields  such  as  oil,  mining,  newspapers, 
and  pharmaceuticals.  We  need  a  Gov- 
ernment  policy   that   recognizes   the 


need  for  a  solid  industrial  base  and 
sets  out  to  preserve  it.« 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vi- 
brant U.S.  steel  industry  is  essential  to 
our  industrial  base  and  to  our  national 
defense.  As  a  result,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned over  the  development  of  sever- 
al factors  that  have  coalesced  since 
the  end  of -World  War  II  to  cause  the 
emergence  of  a  world  steel  industry. 
The  development  of  a  world  iron  ore 
market,  improvements  in  the  world 
transportation  network,  and  new  tech- 
nology have  made  it  possible  for  any 
nation  in  the  world  to  become  a  steel 
producer.  As  a  result,  the  world  steel 
industry  today  is  very  competitive, 
giving  heightened  importance  to  the 
role  of  the  rules  governing  our  inter- 
national trading  system. 

Import  penetration  of  the  U.S. 
carbon  and  specialty  steel  market  has 
been  increasing  steadily  over  the  past 
two  decades.  U.S.  imports  increased 
from  3.3  million  tons  in  1960  to  a 
record  21.1  million  tons  in  1978.  Even 
though  world  steel  demand  more  than 
doubled  over  the  past  two  decades, 
U.S.  steel  production  has  increased  by 
only  20  percent. 

The  conscious  effort  by  several 
countries,  Japan  in  particular,  to  de- 
velop their  own  domestic  steel  indus- 
tries to  cultivate  for  the  export 
market  has  hampered  the  ability  of 
U.S.  industries  to  expand  and  modern- 
ize. The  effort  by  foreign  countries  to 
develop  steel  production  capacity  has 
l>een  coupled,  in  many  instances,  with 
the  use  of  unfair  trading  practices, 
which  have  resulted  in  dumping  in 
U.S.  markets.  We  need,  therefore,  to 
develop  a  policy  to  reindustrialize  our 
domestic  steel  industry  and  to  insure 
that  our  domestic  steel  producers  do 
not  fall  prey  to  the  unfair  trading 
practices  of  our  international  competi- 
tors. 

Development  of  a  reindustrializaticMi 
policy  for  the  steel  industry  will  re- 
quire the  collaboration  of  industry, 
labor,  and  Government.  We  had  what 
I  believed  to  be  a  productive  start 
toward  this  type  of  cooperation  with 
the  Steel  Industry  Tripartite  Advisory 
Committee  begun  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration. I  was  disturbed  to  learn 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
decided  not  to  proceed  with  this  com- 
mittee, and  would  urge  that  the  ad- 
ministration reconsider  its  decision  on 
this  matter. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  plaguing 
the  U.S.  steel  industry  from  unfair 
trading  practices  than  to  examine  the 
specialty  steel  segment  of  this  indus- 
try. Unlike  the  carbon  steel  industry 
in  the  United  States,  which  faces  a 
major  modernization  effort  in  their 
plants,  the  U.S.  specialty  steel  indus- 
try is  modem  and  efficient.  A  study 
completed  by  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  in  1980  found  that  the 
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U.S.  specialty  steel  industry  is  highly 
competitive  with  its  international  com- 
petitors. 

However,  the  specialty  steel  industry 
is  being  hurt  by  unfair  international 
trade  practices  that  are  enabling 
import  penetration  into  U.S.  markets 
that  should  not  be  occurring.  Import 
penetration  of  the  domestic  specialty 
steel  market  rose  from  28.16  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1981  to  32  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter.  By  August 
of  this  year,  imports  rose  to  41.6  per- 
cent of  the  market. 

The  trend  reflected  in  these  figures 
is  no  accident.  Foreign  specialty  steel 
producers  are  being  sul)sidized  by 
their  governments.  Subsidization  is  oc- 
curring through  forgiveness  of  produc- 
ers" debt,  preferential  loans  for  expan- 
sion and  export  assistance,  loan  guar- 
antees, inventory  financing,  preferen- 
tial utility  or  freight  rates,  and  raw 
material  subsidies. 

Subsidization  of  this  type  is  counter 
to  the  agreements  that  have  been  ar- 
rived at  under  GATT  through  interna- 
tional negotiation  and  agreement.  Last 
week,  U.S.  specialty  steel  producers 
and  labor  filed  a  petition  with  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative's  office  seeking 
relief  under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  for  the  impact  on  their  industry 
from  foreign  subsidization.  Prompt 
and  meaningful  consideration  should 
t>e  given  to  this  petition  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  mechanisms  to  provide 
protection  against  this  type  of  unfair 
trade  practice  promptly  developed. 

The  mechanisms  that  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  past  have  proved  unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  domestic 
industry  and  ineffective  in  curbing 
unfair  trading  practices.  The  trigger 
price  mechanism,  while  only  applying 
to  a  few  selective  categories  of  special- 
ty steel,  has  not  been  effective  in 
stemming  dumping.  The  surge  mecha- 
nism instituted  for  specialty  steel  to 
deal  with  dumping  and  foreign  subsidi- 
zation has  not  resulted  in  Government 
efforts  to  deal  with  what  is  a  growing 
concern  among  specialty  steel  produc- 
ers over  foreign  subsidization. 

Without  an  effective  international 
trade  policy  for  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry, U.S.  domestic  producers  will 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  technological  superiority 
and  competit.«fe  stance  vis-a-vis  for- 
eign producers.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed the  erosion  of  the  industrial 
base  for  the  production  of  carbon  steel 
and  caruiot  afford  to  let  this  occur  in 
specialty  steel  as  well. 

We  need  a  national  steel  policy  that 
will  give  rise  to  the  reindustrialization 
of  domestic  carbon  steel  production 
and  which  insures  fair  trade  for  both 
carbon  and  specialty  steel.  The  admin- 
istration, in  cooperation  with  labor 
and  industry,  should  work  toward  the 
evolution  of  such  a  policy.  Congress 
must  work  toward  implementation  of 
changes  in  current  tax  and  environ- 


mental laws  to  complement  these  ef- 
forts and  insure  that  the  financial  and 
regulatory  tools  are  available  to  ac- 
complish our  goal  of  a  healthy,  pro- 
ductive U.S.  steel  industry. 

Because  of  my  particular  interest  in 
the  question  of  specialty  steel,  I  intend 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Jointly  sign  a 
letter  to  Trade  Representative  Bill 
Brock  urging  that  he  take  prompt  and 
meaningful  action  on  the  petition 
which  has  been  filed  jointly  by  special- 
ty steel  companies  and  unions  repre- 
senting their  workers. 

We  have  a  precedent  with  the 
import  quotas  imposed  from  1976  to 
1979  which  clearly  demonstrate  that 
such  action  was  not  inflationary  and 
that  prices  did  not  rise  during  this 
time  of  relief  for  the  domestic  indus- 
try. Rather,  the  U.S.  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry invested  substantial  sums  in 
improved  productivity  and  became 
more  competitive  during  this  period  of 
time. 

We  must  act  together  in  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  assure  that 
our  industry,  which  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  important  to  eco- 
nomic recovery,  enjoy  an  environment 
conducive  to  its  growth  and  further 
progress.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  address- 
ing the  issue  of  steel  imports.  I  want 
to  focus  my  remarks  specifically  on 
the  specialty  steel  industry. 

The  U.S.  specialty  steel  industry  is 
recognized  as  a  highly  competitive 
American  industry  essential  to  the  na- 
tional economy  and  defense.  Specialty 
steels  are  designed  and  produced  for 
applications  in  extreme  environments 
demanding  special  hardness,  tough- 
ness, resistence  to  heat,  corrosion  or 
abrasion. 

Some  examples  of  industries  produc- 
ing essential  goods  and  services  for  the 
national  economy  and  defense  which 
are  dependent  upon  specialty  steels 
are  the  following:  The  electrical  power 
system,  the  aircraft  industry,  semicon- 
ductors, food  processing,  transporta- 
tion systems,  marine  equipment,  pe- 
troleum processing,  and  chemical  proc- 
essing. 

Unfortunately,  subsidized  and 
dumped  imports  of  foreign  specialty 
steel  present  a  critical  challenge  to  the 
future  of  the  domestic  industry.  Spe- 
cialty steel  imports  are  not  covered  by 
the  trigger  price  mechanism,  with  the 
exception  of  stainless  wire.  However, 
in  1980,  the  Carter  administration  an- 
nounced a  surge  mechanism  for  spe- 
cialty steels  because  of  concern  about 
such  imports.  Administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  this  program 
is  designed  to  alert  the  Government  of 
surges  in  specialty  steel  imports. 
These  surges  may  indicate  unfair 
trade  practices  resulting  from  foreign 
dumping  or  government  subsidies.  If 
the  Commerce  Department  finds  evi- 
dence of  dumping  or  subsidization,  ap- 


propriate legal  actions  can  be  taken 
against  foreign  producers. 

Despite  the  good-faith  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  surge 
mechanism  has  not  proved  effective  to 
deal  with  the  import  problem.  Import- 
ed specialty  steel  is  taking  a  growing 
share  of  the  domestic  market.  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1981.  import  pene- 
tration rose  to  32  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic specialty  steel  market,  up  from 
28.16  percent  in  the  first  quarter.  By 
August,  imports  rose  to  41.6  percent  of 
the  market.  At  the  same  time,  capacity 
utilization  by  domestic  producers 
dropped  to  32  percent  during  the 
second  quarter  from  33  percent  in  the 
first  quarter. 

The  present  unemployment  rate  in 
the  domestic  specialty  steel  industry  is 
over  21  percent  and  increasing  weekly. 
In  addition.  Bethlehem  Steel,  a  sub- 
stantial producer  of  tool  steels,  has  an- 
nounced their  complete  withdrawal 
from  that  market  and  has  described 
imports  as  a  major  factor  in  their  deci- 
sion. 

It  appears  that  the  situation  will 
only  worsen  unless  the  Goverrunent. 
in  coordination  with  the  industry, 
takes  positive  and  aggressive  steps  to 
correct  the  problem  of  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices.  The  vast  system  of 
Govenunent  subsidies  to  foreign  spe- 
cialty steel  producers  is  a  violation  of 
American  and  international  laws.  The 
industry  has  filed  a  case  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. I  am  confident  that  this  case  will 
be  reviewed  favorably  and  will  lead  to 
greater  action  with  respect  to  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry will  survive  and  prosper  if  it  is 
allowed  to  compete  on  an  equitable 
basis.  It  is  up  to  our  Government  to 
provide  the  necessary  competitive 
safeguards.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  rise  to 
speak  on  the  steel  trade  issue.  I  rise 
with  regret  because  I  have  had  to 
speak  on  this  topic  too  many  times 
over  the  last  few  years.  I  have  had  to 
deal  too  often  with  layoffs  at  the 
Kaiser  Steel  plant  in  my  district,  lay- 
offs due  primarily  to  excessively  high 
rates  of  import  penetration  in  the 
Western  steel  market.  I  have  seen  so- 
lutions offered  and  promises  of  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  come  to 
nothing. 

I  am  at  a  point  of  extreme  frustra- 
tion, a  frustration  shared  by  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  today  and 
those  who  will  speak  tomorrow.  I  hope 
that  the  discussion  today  and  tomor- 
row will  show  my  colleagues  and  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  the  need 
for  some  positive  action  on  the  steel 
trade  issue. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  reasons  for  my 
strong  feelings  on  this  topic.  In  1974. 


the  late  Congressman  Pettis  and  I 
formed  a  Steel  Caucus  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  we  were  experiencing 
on  the  west  coast.  With  only  one  mine- 
to-metal  steel  facility  on  the  west 
coast— the  Kaiser  plant  at  Fontana. 
Calif.— national  policy  on  steel  imports 
did  not  adequately  deal  with  our  re- 
gional concerns.  Together.  Congress- 
man Pettis  and  I  effected  some  small 
changes  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
deal  with  our  concerns.  Now.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  import  problems 
which  affected  us  on  the  west  coast 
are  national  in  scope. 

Basically,  the  Western  steel  market 
has  had  import  rates  at  twice  the  na- 
tional rates.  This  is  due  to  the  relative- 
ly small  rate  of  steel  production  in  the 
region,  causing  imported  steel  to  fill 
the  gap  in  demand.  When  national 
steel  import  rates  increase,  the  west 
coast  experiences  even  higher  import 
levels  since  the  importers  are  already 
in  place  there.  For  example,  this  year 
the  national  steel  import  rate  for  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year  is  18  per- 
cent. On  the  west  coast  the  figure  for 
this  same  period  is  pegged  at  46  per- 
cent, well  above  our  usual  doubling  of 
the  national  rate. 

This  situation  has  caused  Kaiser 
Steel  to  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  com- 
peting with  foreign  producers.  Kaiser 
invested  $200  million  in  a  major  plant 
modernization  effort.  They  installed  a 
continuous  casting  facility,  a  technolo- 
gy which  is  one  of  the  most  modem 
available  and  one  which  people  point 
to  as  providing  the  Japanese  with  a 
competitive  edge.  They  aggressively 
sought  markets  by  concentrating  their 
production  on  energy-related  areas, 
producing  pipe  for  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines. They  engaged  in  an  aggressive 
battle  with  foreign  producers  and  still 
lost  money. 

The  reason  for  this  continued  loss 
was  the  fact  that  the  foreign  produc- 
ers were  bringing  steel  into  this  coun- 
try at  subsidized  prices,  below  the  ex- 
porting country's  cost  of  production. 
National  import  penetration  increased 
and  the  Western  steel  market  had 
twice  those  rates. 

Then  we  saw  the  trigger  price  mech- 
anism (TPM)  instituted  to  deal  with 
the  dumpting  of  foreign  steel  in  our 
country.  The  TPM  set  minimum 
import  prices  for  steel  based  on  cost  of 
production,  freight  costs,  and  a  modest 
profit  allowance.  However,  the  TPM 
uses  Japanese  cost  of  production  and 
Japanese  freight  rates  to  the  United 
States.  What  this  means  for  the  west 
coast  is  that,  since  it  is  closest  to 
Japan,  it  has  a  lower  freight  cost  com- 
ponent and  has  the  lowest  TPM  level 
in  the  Nation.  As  soon  as  the  TPM 
went  into  effect,  the  west  coast  was 
flooded  with  imports  as  foreign  steel 
producers  sought  the  lowest  cost  entry 
point  into  the  United  States. 

One  clear  indication  of  the  west 
coast  being  used  as  an  entry  point  for 


imported  steel  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  Western  steel  market  accounts  for 
only  8  percent  of  the  national  market, 
20  percent  of  our  national  steel  im- 
ports come  in  through  the  west  coast. 
This  shows  me  that  my  suspicions 
about  the  TPM  levels  on  the  west 
coast  having  had  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  our  region  are  correct. 

We  now  have  European  steel  flood- 
ing the  western  market  and  European 
steel  service  centers  being  set  up  on 
the  west  coast.  We  had  not  had  much 
European  steel  on  the  west  coast  in 
the  past,  and  I  think  that  any  rational 
person  would  agree  that  the  west  coast 
would  not  ordinarily  be  a  natural 
market  for  European  steel.  We  can 
only  assume  that  this  is  a  result  of 
problems  with  the  setting  of  the  TPM 
levels  on  the  west  coast. 

Many  of  us  representing  Western 
districts  have  tried  to  get  this  trans- 
portation differential  problem  correct- 
ed. We  have  not  met  with  much  suc- 
cess and  the  TPM  formula  remains 
based  upon  Japanese  production.  I  am 
reluctant  to  advocate  the  abolishment 
of  the  TPM  program,  since  it  has  had 
some  beneficial  effects  and  Kaiser 
Steel  would  be  worse  off  without  the 
TPM.  What  I  would  like  to  see  is  rec- 
ognition of  this  inequity  in  the  TPM 
formula  and  some  serious  steps  taken 
to  correct  this  problem. 

But  there  are  other  anomalies  on 
the  west  coast  which  have  contributed 
to  problems  there.  We  have  a  great 
number  of  steel  centers  on  the  west 
coast,  and  many  foreign  producers  are 
buying  into  these  operations.  This 
strengthens  their  competitive  position 
in  the  western  market.  There  is  as  well 
a  problem  with  these  steel  centers 
buying  steel  offshore  and  then  bring- 
ing in  these  products,  circumventing 
the  TPM  program.  These  related 
party  transactions  must  be  addressed 
if  the  situation  is  to  improve  on  the 
west  coast. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  upcoming 
trade  negotiations  with  the  European 
Community.  I  feel  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  correct  many  of  the 
trade  imbalances  with  the  European 
Community  which  we  have  endured 
for  the  past  few  years.  I  hope  that  our 
negotiating  team  will  be  able  to  get 
the  European  Community  to  realize 
the  damage  which  their  trading  poli- 
cies are  doing  to  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. I  hope,  as  well,  that  our  nego- 
tiators remember  that  regional  injury 
was  made  a  part  of  the  1979  amend- 
ments to  the  Trade  Act  and  that  any 
agreements  that  are  made  with  the 
European  Community  will  have  to 
abide  by  this  provision.  We  in  the 
Western  steel  market  will  be  paying 
close  attention  to  these  negotiations  in 
light  of  our  recent  experiences  with 
European  steel  producers. 

But  any  action  taken  with  steel  im- 
ports comes   too   late   for   the   3.000 


workers  who  are  being  laid  off  at 
Kaiser  Steel  over  the  next  few 
months.  Because  of  its  losses.  Kaiser  is 
having  to  shut  down  its  primary  facili- 
ties, its  coke  ovens,  and  furnaces. 
These  facilities  will  require  rebuilding 
in  the  near  future  but  Kaiser  does  not 
have  the  money  necessary  to  complete 
the  job  and  still  remain  a  viable  oper- 
ation. 

I  will  not  go  into  my  feeling  about 
the  administration's  cutbacks  in  TRA 
assistance  and  training  funds  at  this 
point,  programs  which  would  have 
helped  these  3,000  steelworkers.  I  will 
say  that  the  jobs  of  the  remaining 
workers  and  the  health  of  my  district's 
economy  depends  upon  what  we  in 
Washington  do  about  our  trade  prob- 
lems. Our  industry  can  compete  in  a 
fair  and  open  market.  A  modem  facili- 
ty like  the  Kaiser  Steel  plant  can  com- 
pete against  foreign  producers.  But 
this  competition  must  be  fair  and  not 
involve  dumping  steel  in  this  country 
at  less  than  cost  of  production.* 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  current  problems 
and  future  promise  of  the  American 
steel  industry. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in 
recent  years  the  American  steel  indus- 
try has  fallen  on  hard  times.  Excessive 
regulation  and  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  have  contributed  to  this  de- 
cline. 

The  question  facing  this  country  is 
whether  we  have  the  will  and  the  de- 
termination to  see  to  it  that  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  recovers  its  former 
greatness. 

That  question  is  being  answered  in 
part  by  the  American  steel  industry 
itself.  "There  have  been  major  modern- 
ization steps  taken,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  steel  industry  gets 
the  chance  to  improve  its  perform- 
ance, it  will  do  so.  I  am  therefore  glad 
that  President  Reagan  realizes  that 
Government  policy  can  go  far  to  help 
the  steel  industry  to  help  itself.  The 
accelerated  cost-recovery  provisions  of 
the  recent  tax  bill  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  in  the  area  of  capital  forma- 
tion, and  the  administration's  com- 
monsense  policies  on  environmental 
regulation  will  also  be  of  great  help  to 
the  industry. 

But  we  all  realize  that  if  we  do  not 
realistically  address  the  question  of 
foreign  imports  and  their  impact  on 
our  domestic  steel  industry,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  its  major  prob- 
lems. 

Last  month,  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Steel  Caucus  took  the  floor  and 
made  what  I  feel  is  an  irrefutable  case 
for  enforcement  of  our  Nation's  trade 
laws  through  a  strong  trigger  price 
mechanism.  Such  enforcement  is  an 
absolute  condition  for  the  revival  of 
our  steel  industry  on  which  so  much 
depends,  including  the  industrial  base 
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which  President  Reagan  must  have  in 
order  to  rebuild  and  modernize  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  American  worker  can  outpro- 
duce any  worker  in  the  world  if  he  is 
in  fair  competition.  But  when  foreign 
natioas  load  the  dice  and.  through 
various  practices,  help  their  steel  in- 
dustries sell  a  product  below  cost,  the 
American  steel  worker  is  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

Nobody  is  asking  our  Government  to 
emulate  the  practices  of  other  govern- 
ments in  this  area.  All  that  American 
steelworkers  and  their  families  are 
asking  is  that  the  workers  be  given  a 
fair  chance. 

The  steel  industry  must  ultimately 
save  itself.  But  realistic  tax  and  envi- 
ronmental policies,  plus  strict  imple- 
mentation of  antidumping  laws  are 
the  job  of  Government.  It  is  this  kind 
of  unity  and  cooperation,  within  the 
context  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system,  that  will  help  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  to  grow  and  flourish 
once  more.« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HOMEOWN- 
ERSHIP  EQUITY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emerson) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  EMERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  few  months,  I  have  had  many 
serious  and  thoughtful  discussions 
with  homebuilders,  realtors,  mortgage 
lenders,  and  prospective  homeowners 
about  the  plight  they  face  today  as 
the  result  of  prohibitively  high  inter- 
est rates.  These  discussions,  along  with 
the  frightening  statistics  that  we  all 
know  too  well,  have  convinced  me  that 
the  impact  of  high  mortgage  interest 
rates  has  resulted  in  a  housing  sector 
crisis  that  demands  action  now. 

Housing  production  has  declined  to 
its  lowest  level  since  1946:  unemploy- 
ment among  construction  workers  is 
running  at  over  18  percent;  and  the 
failure  rate  of  construction  companies 
has  risen  49  percent  over  the  past 
year.  Likewise,  in  my  district  alone, 
thousands  of  hard-working  families 
are  finding  it  impossible  to  buy  their 
first  homes. 

Indeed,  a  crisis  does  exist.  However, 
it  is  not  really  productive  to  merely 


continue  to  discuss  the  never-ending 
columns  of  statistics  that  do  little  but 
confirm  what  we  already  know  about 
the  state  of  the  homebuilding  industry 
in  this  country.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  steps  we  are  taking  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  provide 
meaningful  tax  relief  will  help  relieve 
this  dilemma;  however,  that  relief  will 
take  time,  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  housing  industry  can  survive  much 
longer  without  action  being  taken. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  act 
positively  and  quickly  to  enact  a  tran- 
sition program  designed  to  focus  on 
the  immediate  problem  and  temporari- 
ly assist  first-time  home  buyers  to  pur- 
chase new,  but  unsold  homes. 

The  program  that  I  propose,  and  for 
which  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today,  will  provide  such  assistance  by 
helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
homebuilders  who  are  being  devastat- 
ed by  unsold  inventories  of  newly  con- 
structed homes  and  the  thousands  of 
creditworthy  families  who  are  willing, 
but  frustrated  potential  home  buyers. 
With  the  helping  hand  that  this  pro- 
gram—the homeownership  equity  loan 
program— will  offer,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  take  a  meaningful  step  toward 
simultaneously  relieving  the  frustra- 
tions of  potential  homeowners  and  the 
severe  hardships  that  our  housing  in- 
dustry and  its  employees  are  facing. 
This  legislation  will  allow  us  to  use 
previously  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated funds,  for  1  year  only,  to  bring 
purchaser  and  builder  together  in  the 
marketplace  by  helping  them  to  over- 
come the  tremendous  obstacle  present- 
ed by  high  interest  rates. 

While  it  perhaps  could  be  said  that 
this  approach  is  one  of  government 
intervention,  it  should  also  be  made 
clear  that  it  involves  only  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  that  are  already  in  the 
Federal  budget,  and  provides  for  the 
recapture  of  those  funds  when  the 
participants  refinance  or  sell  their 
homes.  To  me,  this  is  a  modest,  rea- 
sonable, and  necessary  step  if  we  are 
to  allow  a  vital  industry  to  survive  and 
continue  to  generate  much-needed  rev- 
enue for  all  levels  of  Government.  By 
not  taking  such  action,  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  lost  revenue 
could  very  well  offset  this  program's 
modest.  1-year-only  cost. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  homeownership  equity 
loan  program  (HELP)  is  not  only  a 
concept  of  considerable  merit,  but  a 
positive  measure  that  may  be  essential 
for  the  survival  of  a  vital  part  of  our 
economy.  Several  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  Committee, 
are  joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
important  initiative,  and  I  strongly 
urge  all  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  lend  their  support  as  well. 
A  factsheet  follows: 


Homeownership  Equity  Loan  Procram 
(HELP)  Factsheet 

1.  Program  participation  is  limited  to 
credit  worthy  first-time  homebuyers. 

2.  Eligible  homes  are  limited  to  recently 
constructed  or  partially  constructed  and 
unsold  residential  properties  (single  family, 
condo,  or  co-ops).  A  priority  is  established 
for  lower  cost  no  frills  home  design  (below 
$67,500). 

3.  Mortgage  financing  may  be  either  PHA 
(203b  and  245),  VA.  private  or  conventional. 

4.  Maximum  mortgage  limit  up  to  133Vi 
percent  of  the  FHA  Section  203b  ($67,500) 
limit  for  single  family  (111  percent  for 
condo)  for  each  geographic  area  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  Mortgage 
term  for  up  to  30  years;  down  payment  re- 
quired—same as  FHA  Section  203b. 

5.  Interest  rate  to  homebuyer  established 
and  based  upon  income  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  loan  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  HtJD.  Rate  of  interest  shall  be  fixed  at  12 
percent  per  annum. 

6.  The  total  value  and  cost  of  the  Federal 
contribution  will  be  retained  and  recaptured 
at  time  of  sale,  disposition,  or  refinancing  of 
the  property. 

7.  The  program  authority  expires  one  year 
after  date  of  enactment. 

8.  A  potential  of  100.000  unsold  homes  can 
be  sold  and  occupied  by  first-time  homebuy- 
ers under  this  program. 

9.  The  Federal  cost  of  providing  a  tempo- 
rary and  fully  refundable  loan  differential 
to  qualified  and  working  first-time  home- 
buyers  for  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  approximately  $500  million  for  1982  only. 
The  source  of  funding  will  be  obtained  from 
previously  authorized  and  appropriated 
HUD  program  funds  from  1982  through  the 
GNMA  Special  Assistance  program,  previ- 
ously appropriated  but  not  obligated  and 
earmarked  for  use  as  interest  subsidies  for 
unsubsidized  and  moderate  income  targeted 
tandem  projects.  The  recapture  and  subse- 
quent loan  repayment  funds  which  are 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  through 
resale  or  refinancing  reuse  is  made  subject 
to  approval  in  appropriations  Acts. 

10.  Allocation  of  loan  funds  by  HUD  will 
be  made  on  a  regional  or  State  unsold  inven- 
tory supply  basis  with  a  priority  established 
at  regional  or  area  basis  for  the  small  home- 
builder. 

11.  Homes  must  be  previously  unoccupied 
and  for  permanent  full-time  residence  of 
purchaser  only. 

12.  The  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  (GNMA)  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  through  a  mortgage  pur- 
chase program  or  by  providing  direct  front- 
end  lump  sum  payments  to  financial  institu- 
tions on  behalf  of  approved  and  eligible 
first-time  homebuyers  for  principal  or  inter- 
est write-downs  up  to  a  limit  necessary  to 
lower  mortgage  interest  rates  to  12  percent 
for  up  to  a  maximum  of  $6,000,  whichever  is 
lower. 
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THE  PACKAGING  OF  PUBUC 
POLICY:  GOVERNMENT  BY  EU- 
PHEMISM AND  SLOGAN 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalce) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  are  to  faithfully 
execute  our  oath  of  office,  we  must  be 
vigilant  to  the  insidious  impact  that 


euphemisms  and  slogans  have  on  the 
creation  of  public  policy.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  surrender  our  ability  to 
judge  critically  and  rely,  instead,  on 
the  palliatives  of  euphemisms  to  shape 
our  thoughts  and  actions,  we  will 
create  poor  public  policy. 

In  our  constant  focus  on  the  issues 
of  the  day,  I  fear  that  we  as  leaders 
may  neglect  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant threats  to  our  democracy:  the 
growing  substitution  of  euphemisms 
and  slogans  for  critical  analysis  of  the 
complex  problems  of  the  late  20th  cen- 
tury. 

I.  THE  creation  of  POLITICAL  IMAGES 
A.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

In  selecting  this  topic,  I  hope  to  call 
your  attention  to  both  the  extent  and 
significance  of  euphemisms,  slogans, 
and  other  verbal  affronts  to  critical 
thought  particularly  as  they  operate 
in  the  formation  of  public  policy.  In 
discussing  public  policy  I  will  focus  on 
several  issues  to  include  the  necessity 
of  government,  the  role  of  the  media 
in  public  policy,  and  current  economic 
policies.  My  purpose  in  combining  this 
minicourse  in  rhetorical  technique 
with  discussion  of  public  policy  is  to 
demonstrate  the  insidious  and  perva- 
sive presence  of  packaging  strategies 
in  the  definition  and  direction  of 
issues  and  decisions  which  lie  at  the 
core  of  our  national  priorities.  This  in- 
triguing interplay  of  rhetoric  and  re- 
ality is  far  more  than  a  phenomenon 
of  interest  to  me,  it  is  one  of  intense 
concern  since  I  see  in  it  the  erosion  of 
the  most  fundamental  necessity  of  a 
democratic  society— a  continuing  and 
dynamic  dialog  between  elected  lead- 
ers and  an  informed  and  critical  elec- 
torate. Perhaps  such  a  topic  is  of  par- 
ticular relevance  as  I  speak  as  the 
guest  of  an  institution  committed  to 
developing  and  honing  the  analytic 
and  critical  capacity  of  the  human 
mind. 

Many  years  ago,  in  1970,  when  I  was 
first  entering  the  political  arena,  I  had 
my  first  encounter  with  political  pack- 
aging. 

During  that  first  race  for  political 
office,  the  New  York  State  Senate 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee  sent 
a  public  relations  firm  from  New  York 
City  to  visit  with  me,  ostensibly  to 
offer  counsel  and  assistance  to  this  ne- 
ophyte. When  I  met  with  these  sage 
elders,  I  was  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

During  the  beginning  of  our  one  and 
only  meeting,  the  public  relations  man 
opened  his  file  on  me  and  I  saw  its 
cover  page.  There,  next  to  my  name, 
was  the  word:  "product".  I  was 
stunned.  To  these  people  I  was  no 
more  than  a  bar  of  Ivory  soap  that 
might  be  marketed  to  the  bathers  of 
America.  That  was  the  first  and  the 
last  time  I  ever  dealt  with  packagers 
on  any  of  my  political  campaigns. 

However,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
any  of  you.  I  am  certain,  that  political 
campaigns  are  increasingly  a  battle  of 


images.  Many  of  you  may  remember 
"The  Candidate,"  a  motion  picture  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  packaging,  mar- 
keting, and  selling  of  a  candidate  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  movie  could  just 
as  well  have  been  a  documentary.  In 
real  life,  the  book  "The  Selling  of  the 
President"  by  Joe  McGinniss,  gives  a 
revealing  example  of  how  Nixon  was 
packaged  in  1968. 

It  is  regrettable  that  campaigns  for 
public  office  are  often  won  or  lost  on 
the  basis  of  candidate  packaging.  But, 
regrettable  as  that  packaging  may  be, 
it  is  far  more  regrettable  that  public 
policies— the  substance  of  programs 
and  ideas  that  shape  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  domestic  and  international 
life— are  sold  to  the  public  on  the 
same  packaged  basis. 

Today,  I  wish  to  discuss  the  packag- 
ing of  public  policy,  through  the  anal- 
ysis of  general  techniques  and  a  few 
case  examples,  in  the  hope  that,  by 
penetrating  the  packaging  of  policy, 
better  policy  might  be  created. 

Our  cultural  landscape  is  littered 
with  slogans  and  glib  phrases  which 
share  in  common  an  effort  to  com- 
mand attention  and  assent  while  by- 
passing critical  thought— our  intellec- 
tual gatekeeper. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  inherent- 
ly wrong  with  the  use  of  slogans;  they 
are  a  fixture  of  modem-day  life.  They 
can  appeal  to  the  noble  as  well  as  the 
baser  emotions,  but  the  appeal  is  to 
the  emotions  alone  and  to  this  extent 
there  is  a  danger. 

If  image  creating  were  left  to  soap, 
this  speech  would  have  no  thesis. 
However,  we  find  that  sloganeering  is 
also  a  fixture  of  political  life. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  slogans, 
buzzwords,  and  euphemisms,  of  our 
political  day: 

Get  the  Government  off  our  backs 
and  out  of  our  pockets. 

A  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats. 

Across-the-board  tax  cuts. 

Preserve  the  social  safety  net. 

The  all-savers'  certificate. 

A  window  of  vulnerability. 

Revenue  enhancements. 

Let  us  make  the  dollar  as  good  as 
gold. 

This  is  not  new.  The  use  of  slogans 
in  the  battle  over  national  policies  has 
always  existed.  This  Nation  rallied 
around  the  cry  "Remember  the 
Maine"  as  we  sent  our  young  men  to 
fight  the  Spanish-American  War.  Why 
did  we  fight  World  War  I?  Clearly,  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

Still  it  is  disturbing.  There  seems  to 
be  an  almost  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween the  scale  and  complexity  of  an 
issue  and  the  tidiness  and  glitter  of 
the  package  in  which  it  is  presented.  A 
similar  inverse  relationship  seems  to 
pertain  with  respect  to  the  growing 
size  and  complexity  of  our  society  and 
the  corresponding  increase  in  trans- 
mission of  wrapping  paper  in  place  of 
substance.  To  some  extent  the  volume 


and  complexity  of  information  de- 
mands such  substitution;  the  danger 
lies  in  our  gradual  conditioned  inabil- 
ity to  recognize  the  substitution. 

In  grappling  for  my  own  shorthand 
way  of  describing  the  use  of  short, 
catchy  phrases  to  summarize  complex 
national  or  international  issues,  the 
words  euphemism  and  slogan  quickly 
came  to  mind.  Euphemism  may  be  de- 
fined as  "the  substitution  of  an 
agreeable  or  inoffensive  expression  for 
one  that  may  offend  or  suggest  some- 
thing unpleasant."  A  slogan  is  a  short, 
catchy  phrase  expressive  of  an  ideal  or 
goal,  designed  to  attract  attention. 

Examples,  historical  and  modem, 
abound.  During  World  War  II  we 
learned  that  the  enemy  "retreated" 
while  Allied  Forces  engaged  in 
■plarmed  withdrawals."  In  Vietnam, 
saturation  bombing  became  "air  sup- 
port." As  Orwell  noted  in  his  essay 
"Politics  and  the  English  Language." 
"political  language  is  designed  to  make 
lies  sound  truthful  and  murder  re- 
spectable, and  to  give  an  appearance 
of  solidity  to  pure  wind." 

Again  I  emphasize  my  concern  with 
the  growing  use  and  acceptance  of  the 
euphemisms  or  slogans  as  shorthand 
for  reality.  Their  availability,  conven- 
ience, and  amenability  to  the  demands 
of  high  speed  electronic  transmission 
of  messages— note  I  did  not  say  infor- 
mation—threatens to  substitute  pack- 
ages for  contents  as  the  medium  of 
communication. 

B.  CATEGORIES  OP  POLITICAL  EUPHEMISMS  AND 
THEIR  EFFECTS 

Unfortunately,  recognizing  the  eu- 
phemism in  its  political  context  is  not 
easy.  Before  we  can  attempt  to  punc- 
ture the  packages  that  place  a  gloss 
over  the  serious  issues  of  public  policy, 
it  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
different  kinds  of  packaging  tech- 
niques used  In  political  language  and 
what  effects  those  techniques  are  sup- 
posed to  create  In  the  uncritical  listen- 
er. Thus,  I  present  five  different  cate- 
gories for  brief  analysis,  categories  to 
which  I  credit  the  linguist  Donna 
Cross. 

1.  LABELING 

The  first  such  category  I  will  term 
"the  label."  The  types  of  political 
labels  one  can  attach  to  an  individual's 
name  are  endless:  "liberal,"  "conserva- 
tive," "big  spender,"  "hawk,"  "dove," 
"reactionary,"  and  so  forth.  Once  we 
label  an  Individual  or  an  idea,  we  need 
not  think  anymore.  We  can  pigeon- 
hole the  person  or  idea.  We  have  a 
handle  on  him  or  it.  Unfortunately,  we 
also  create  a  pigeonhole  from  which 
everyone  else  Is  also  supposed  to  view 
that  person  or  Idea. 

A  variation  on  this  method  which 
has  greater  applicability  to  our  exami- 
nation of  euphemisms  which  shape 
public  policy  is  the  "ad  hominem"  ar- 
gument. Here,  an  issue  is  discredited 
or  a  policy  Is  besmudged  because  it  is 
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associated  with  certain  undesirable  or 
unpopular  individuals. 

An  eloquent  practitioner  of  the  art 
of  labeling  was  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
Possessed  of  quick  wit  and  partisan 
spirit.  Churchill  once  described  Clem- 
ent Atlee  as  a  "modest  man  with  much 
to  be  modest  about":  and  of  rival  Stan- 
ley Baldwin,  Churchill  remarked  "He 
occasionally  stumbles  over  the  truth, 
but  he  always  hastily  picks  himself  up 
and  hurries  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened." 

2.  GLITTERING  GENERALITY 

While  the  label  is  usually  employed 
as  a  means  of  seeking  rejection  of  an 
individual  or  a  policy,  the  "glittering 
generality"  is  a  device  used  to  win  ac- 
ceptance and  concurrence  without  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  support- 
ing a  given  policy  or  idea.  This  method 
is  probably  the  best  known  and  most 
easily  recognized  by  the  careful  ob- 
server of  political  rhetoric. 

The  gloss  is  often  created  by  the  use 
of  such  virtuous  words  as  "justice," 
"the  American  way,"  "our  Constitu- 
tional rights,"  and  "free  enterprise 
system."  Put  in  such  a  disarming  and 
agreeable  context,  the  garnering  of  op- 
position to,  for  example,  the  Salt 
Treaty  or  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
is  softened  and  shaded. 

Glittering  generalities  or  positive 
labels  are  potent  and  dangerous  forms 
of  packaging.  They  couch  concepts  or 
circumstances  in  such  broad  and  ab- 
stract terms  that  any  individual  can 
readily  identify  with  them  with  the 
etiect  that  large  masses  are  attracted 
to  a  common  euphemism  when  in  fact 
there  real  ideas  or  sentiments  are 
worlds  apart. 

Because  of  the  power  of  the  glitter- 
ing generalities  and  its  chameleon-like 
applicability  to  any  plan,  program  or 
policy,  it  is  one  of  the  workhorses  in 
the  repertoire  of  rhetorical  devices. 

3.  DISTRACTIONS 

Distractions  are  another  technique. 
If  people  cannot  be  angered  to  oppose 
a  policy  or  enlisted  in  an  emotional 
ap(>eal  to  support  a  cause,  perhaps 
they  can  be  carefully  diverted  from 
the  issue  at  hand  and  guided  to  focus 
on  a  related  but  irrelevant  issue.  One 
way  to  divert  attention  from  a  public 
issue  is  to  focus  on  the  personalities 
involved.  During  a  nationwide  speech 
prior  to  congressional  action  on  his 
tax  cut  proposal.  President  Reagan 
told  the  story  of  a  southern  Congress- 
man who,  when  confronted  by  a  con- 
stituent curious  about  his  position  on 
the  President's  tax  cut  proposal,  was 
asked,  "Are  you  with  him  or  agin 
him?"  The  issue  then  became:  are  you 
a  supporter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  Rather  than,  do  you 
support  this  specific  tax  bill  as  op- 
posed to  alternatives? 

A  variation  on  this  method  of  dis- 
tracting attention  from  the  real  issue 
is  the  argument  "ad  populum"— the 
use  of  broad,  complimentary  language 


to  lull  the  listener  into  an  agreeable 
frame  of  mind.  The  overworked 
phrases  "hardworking  taxpayers."  and 
"law-abiding  citizens"  are  among  the 
many  used  to  direct  attention  away 
from  what  may  be  a  very  complex  or 
divisive  issue. 

Still  yet  another  variation  on  the 
distraction  theme  is  guilt  or  glory  by 
association.  By  creating  either  a 
strong  positive  or  negative  image  in 
our  minds  and  then  associating  a 
policy  with  that  image,  the  propagan- 
dist seeks  to  escape  our  analysis  of  the 
merits  of  the  real  issue. 

A  final  variation  on  the  distraction 
theme  is  the  bandwagon.  Using  the 
same  psychological  cues  as  the  adver- 
tising men  of  Madison  Avenue,  politi- 
cal manipulators  often  seek  to  create  a 
"group"  atmosphere  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals to  back  a  candidate  by  play- 
ing on  our  inclinations  to  be  part  of 
the  "gang." 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  recent  po- 
litical literature  will  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  importauice  of  the  word 
"momentum."  In  fact,  during  the  1980 
Republican  primaries,  one  heard  the 
phrase  "Big  Mo"  so  frequently  as  to 
wonder  if  a  tall  candidate  named 
"Morris"  was  not  in  the  running.  Why 
all  the  fuss  over  momentum  in  a  politi- 
cal race?  Simply  put,  the  creation  of  a 
winning  image  early  in  the  race  helps 
the  leader  recruit  volunteers,  contribu- 
tors and  voters  who  want  to  work  with 
a  winner  or  who.  for  our  purposes,  suc- 
cumb to  the  "group"  stimulus.  A  suc- 
cessful bandwagon  is  the  consummate 
specimen  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
Indeed,  as  television  correspondent 
Roger  Mudd  noted  about  the  Presi- 
dential primaries:  "It  is  not  exactly 
the  precise  figures  that  will  be  impor- 
tant; it  is  whether  or  not  the  media 
and  the  politicians  agree  that  this  man 
won  and  this  man  lost." 

The  same  kind  of  fad  psychology 
can  dominate  our  discussion  of  public 
policy.  The  term  "mandate"  may  be 
viewed  as  a  bandwagon  euphemism  in 
as  much  as  it  conveys  an  image  of 
broad  popular  support.  "Mandates," 
like  big  government,  have  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  hand.  Most  of  us  prob- 
ably agreed  that  the  Reagan  election 
was  a  mandate  for  change.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  as  proponents  of  his  poli- 
cies insist,  that  every  subsequent  act 
even  remotely  linked  to  his  campaign 
rhetoric  carries  a  deafening  roar  of 
support  from  masses  of  citizens  across 
the  land.  But  it  most  assuredly  does 
follow  that  the  consequences  of  ac- 
cepting this  mandate  will  impact  on 
every  one  of  those  citizens  who  never 
knew  he  had  roared  in  the  first  place. 

4.  FALSE  LOGIC 

If  you  cannot  be  stirred  emotionally 
or  distracted  from  the  real  issue 
through  bombardment  by  euphemism, 
perhaps  you  will  be  persuaded  by  a 
healthy  dose  of  faulty  logic.  Here 
again,  the  intent  is  to  distract  and 


keep  the  real  issues  from  the  center  of 
our  attention. 

One  very  common  form  is  the  falla- 
cy of  post  hoc.  ergo  propter  hoc.  The 
core  of  this  faulty  logic  is  the  confu- 
sion of  sequence  with  cause  and  effect. 
If  out-of-wedlock  pregnancies,  venere- 
al disease,  and  sexual  freedom  fol- 
lowed introduction  of  sex  education, 
they  are  therefore  caused  by  sex  edu- 
cation. If  American  productivity  de- 
cline began  after  increases  in  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  business,  it  must  be 
due  to  Government  redtape.  The  list  is 
endless;  this  kind  of  argument  is  some- 
times grossly  transparent,  but  in  com- 
plex issues  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
sijot  and  correspondingly  compelling, 
even  to  the  most  sophisticated. 

A  different  form  of  false  logic  is  the 
creation  of  dichotomous  dilenmias. 
This  technique,  also  very  effective,  op- 
erates by  diverting  our  mental  energy 
to  comparing  the  choices  presented, 
causing  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  options 
never  offered  in  the  first  place.  Most 
problems  do  not  boil  down  to  one 
either/or  choice,  but  once  presented  in 
that  way  the  existence  of  other  op- 
tions is  crowded  from  our  minds  by 
the  narrowness  of  those  presented. 

The  path  of  American  political  his- 
tory is  littered  with  slogans  which 
found  their  strength  in  presentation 
of  simplified  dilemmas: 

Fifty-four  forty  or  fight. 

Better  dead  than  Red 

Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute 

America:  Love  it  or  leave  it. 

President  Reagan  mastered  this 
technique  when,  the  day  before  we 
voted  on  his  tax  bill,  he  went  on  na- 
tional television  and  boiled  the  debate 
down  to  one  issue:  Are  you  for  'em  or 
agin  'em? 

Review  the  issues  facing  us  today- 
gun  control,  abortion,  regulatory 
reform,  the  environment,  civil  rights, 
crime  control,  and  most  certainly  the 
economic  health  of  our  Nation— and 
you  will  find  strong  polarizing  lan- 
guage being  used  by  proponents  and 
opponents  of  different  legislative  pro- 
posals—again, to  simplify,  to  distract, 
to  persuade  by  packaging  rather  than 
by  reasoned  discourse. 

S.  CARD  STACKING 

Finally,  there  is  a  packaging  tech- 
nique that  seeks  to  persuade  the 
unsuspecting  by  providing  only  one 
side  of  a  complex  issue— and  present- 
ing that  one  side  as  though  it  were  the 
only  side.  This  method  requires  little 
imagination  but  considerable  dishones- 
ty. It  can  be  summed  up  simply  as: 
"card  stacking." 

During  the  1976  Senate  race  in  our 
State,  a  good  example  of  this  method 
of  deception  was  employed  by  a  group 
which  called  themselves  Democrats 
for  Buckley.  One  of  their  campaign 
posters  announced: 
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Two-thirds  of  all  Democrats  in  the  recent 
primary  did  not  vote  for  Moynihan.  He  won 
with  a  one-percent  margin.  That's  not  what 
we  call  a  party  mandate  *  *  *  So  what  is 
there  about  Moynihan  that  turns  off  so 
many  members  of  his  own  party? 

Certainly,  a  cleverly  loaded  question, 
it  nonetheless  is  only  a  partial  view  of 
the  facts.  During  that  primary  there 
were  four  candidates  and  thus  the 
type  of  mandate  which  the  Buckley 
poster  presumes  possible  was  virtually 
Impossible. 

In  1946  George  Orwell,  author  of 
the  famous  short  novel,  "1984,"  wrote 
that  "Political  language  has  to  consist 
largely  of  euphemism,  question-beg- 
ging, and  sheer  cloudy  vagueness." 

It  appears  that  Orwell  overstated  his 
case  for  our  society  in  "1984."  I  choose 
to  believe  he  is  also  wrong  about  the 
inevitability  of  deception  in  political 
language. 

If  we  are  to  resolve  critical  issues,  we 
ought  not  and  cannot  do  so  on  the 
wings  of  half-baked  solutions  support- 
ed by  crowd  pleasing  slogans. 

Writing  in  the  same  essay,  Orwell 
noted  that  "the  great  enemy  of  clear 
language  is  insincerity.  When  there  is 
a  gap  between  one's  real  and  one's  de- 
clared aims,  one  turns  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively to  long  words  and  exhaust- 
ed idioms,  like  a  cuttefish  squirting 
out  ink." 

If  insincerity  is  the  enemy  of  clear 
language,  let  us  keep  firmly  in  mind 
that  unclear  language  is  far  from  in- 
consequential. Words  and  their  usage 
is  not  ornamentation.  How  often  do  we 
hear  a  disagreement  dismissed  as 
"mere  semantics,"  as  though  words 
were  somehow  frivolous  impediments 
to  real  human  communication? 

But  words  are  far  from  frivolous. 
They  not  only  express  our  thinking, 
transmit  it  accurately  or  otherwise  to 
another,  they  indeed  inform  and  facili- 
tate what  we  are  capable  of  thinking. 
The  power  of  words  in  human  affairs 
was  expressed  long  ago  by  Aldous 
Huxley: 

Words  have  the  power  to  mold  men's 
thinking,  to  canalize  their  feeling,  to  direct 
their  willing  and  acting.  Conduct  and  char- 
acter are  largely  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  words  we  currently  use  to  discuss  our- 
selves and  the  world  around  us. 

In  my  judgment,  the  power  he  at- 
tributed to  words  in  his  time  has 
become  even  greater  in  an  age  of  mass 
communication.  It  is  for  precisely  this 
reason  that  I  have  devoted  so  many 
words  thus  far  to  words. 

II.  THE  COMMUNICATION  OF  POLITICAL  IMAGES: 
THE  MEDIA 

To  encase  an  idea  in  just  the  right 
linguistic  garb  is  only  the  first  step  in 
the  marketing  process.  Disseminating 
the  package  with  maximum  speed  and 
minimal  distortion  is  equally  vital. 

My  point  is  simple:  in  the  creation 
and  distribution  of  political  imagery, 
the  role  of  the  media,  at  every  level,  is 
critical.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  medium  of  transmission 


is  not  called  into  play  after  the  design 
and  packaging  operations  are  com- 
plete. The  known  constraints  and  po- 
tentials of  the  transmission  media 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  packaging  the  product. 
Accordingly,  the  editing  process  truly 
begins  far  earlier  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  think. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  this  in  light  of 
what  we  already  know  about  the 
impact  of  editing  when  introduced 
after  the  occurrence  of  an  event.  Lest 
I  be  accused  of  unfair  bias  toward  the 
media  professionals  let  me  quote  from 
one  of  them.  Former  New  York  Times 
editor  A.  H.  Raskin  has  said: 

No  week  passes  without  someone  promi- 
nent in  politics.  Industry,  labor  or  civic  af- 
fairs complaining  to  me.  always  in  virtually 
identical  terms:  "Whenever  I  read  a  story 
about  something  in  which  I  really  know 
what  is  going  on,  I'm  astonished  at  how 
little  of  what  is  important  gets  Into  the 
papers— and  how  often  even  that  little  is 
wrong." 

A  most  renowned  complainer  was 
F»resident  Harry  S.  Truman  who  wrote 
a  friend  at  the  end  of  his  Presidency, 
saying: 

I  really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  of  my  fellow  citizens  who,  read- 
ing newspapers,  live  and  die  in  the  belief 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  the  world  in  their  time. 

It  is  often  been  observed  that  there 
are  two  Americas— the  America  that 
you  see  on  your  television  screen,  and 
the  America  you  see  when  you  walk 
out  your  front  door. 

Unfortunately,  I  often  concur  with 
those  who  complained  to  editor 
Raskin;  often  what  I  see  or  read  is  at 
odds  with  the  world  I  have  experi- 
enced. 

Peter  Braestrup,  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  Saigon  bureau  during 
Vietnam,  after  studing  news  reports 
about  the  1968  Tet  offensive  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  concluded  that 
mistaken  media  reports  led  to  policies 
that  changed  the  course  of  the  war. 
He  said  that  what  Walter  Cronkite 
and  other  commentators  characterized 
as  a  defeat  for  America,  was  really  a 
defeat  for  North  Vietnam.  Yet.  these 
interpretations  fed  existing  antiwar 
sentiments,  greatly  discouraged  sup- 
port for  the  war,  led  to  America's 
withdrawal,  and  eventually  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election. 

To  be  sure,  the  end  results  may  have 
been  for  the  best,  but  were  they  for 
the  right  reasons?  If  Braestrup  is  cor- 
rect, a  major  shift  in  the  direction  of 
our  Nation's  history  may  have  result- 
ed not  from  the  events  themselves,  but 
from  interpretation  of  these  events  by 
the  media.  The  power  is  enormous. 
Absent  our  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  that  power  it  becomes  no  less 
than  awesome. 

Thus,  I  turn  to  a  subject  which  is 
very  serious.  One  of  our  Nation's  most 
distinguished  journalists  once  wrote: 


The  news  of  the  day  as  it  reaches  the 
newspaper  office  is  an  incredible  medley  of 
facts,  propaganda,  rumor,  suspicion,  clues, 
hopes  and  fears  .  .  .  The  r>ower  to  deter- 
mine each  day  what  shall  seem  important 
and  what  shall  be  neglected  is  a  power 
unlike  any  that  has  been  exercised  since  the 
Pope  lost  his  hold  on  the  secular  mind. 

The  reporter  was  Walter  Lippmarm, 
dean  of  m&dem  journalism.  'The  date 
was  1920.  Names,  places  and  technolo- 
gy have  changed  since  then;  the  prob- 
lem has  not.  It  has  only  grown  deeper. 

Max  Kampelman,  a.  distinguished 
American  attorney  who  served  for 
years  as  an  adviser  to  the  late  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  commented  recent- 
ly: 

Traditionally  in  our  democracy,  the  na- 
tion's political  agenda  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  politician  seeking  and  then  elected  to 
political  office.  Now  the  media  are  assuming 
that  role.  In  addition  to  looking  upon  him- 
self as  a  defender  of  the  people,  the  journal- 
ist now  looks  upon  himself  increasingly  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  people. 

There  is  much  truth  to  Kempel- 
man's  statement.  The  front  and  edito- 
rial pages  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
newspapers  reflect  this  agenda- 
making.  Certainly  the  nightly  news 
and  its  many  commentators  are  an  in- 
dication that  the  jurisidiction  that  the 
journalist  increasingly  views  himself 
as  a  policy  instigator,  if  not  a  policy- 
maker. In  the  words  of  television  cor- 
respondent Roger  Mudd: 

What  the  national  media,  and  mainly  tele- 
vision, have  done  is  to  believe  that  their 
chief  duty  is  to  put  before  the  nation  its  un- 
finished business  .  .  . 

The  rise  of  the  "gold  standard"  con- 
troversy is  a  classic  example  of  an 
issue  that  developed  momentum  and 
credibility  largely  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  was  embraced  by  one  respected 
nationwide  newspaper,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Economist  Herbert  Stein,  now  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  and  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  both  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford,  commented: 

There  are  about  15.000  professional  econo- 
mists who  say,  "we  are  absolutely  sure  that 
this  is  a  crazy  idea."  (and)  about  6  people, 
including  2  economists,  who  are  absolutely 
sure  that  it's  a  wonderful  idea,  and  the 
country  gets  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
very  great  division  of  opinion. 

How  so?  How  did  a  noncontroversy 
become  one  of  the  hottest  topics  in 
town?  I  think  a  careful  look  will  reveal 
that  the  current  proponents  of  gold 
have  used  a  strong  media  link  to  mag- 
nify their  voices,  creating  an  impres- 
sion of  speaking  for  a  vast,  unified,  in- 
formed constituency.  Or.  as  economics 
reporter  Robert  Samuelson  put  it: 
"Acting  like  a  few  soldiers  impersonat- 
ing a  division,  they  created  a  sufficient 
clamor  to  get  noticed."  Enter  again 
the  self-fulfilling  prophecy— when 
people  believe  that  people  believe, 
then  people  believe. 
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I  think  it  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  simply  making  a  clamor.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
probably  the  only  truly  national  news- 
paper in  America.  The  New  York 
Times  might  object,  but  I  know  of  no 
newspaper  other  than  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  is  likely  to  be  on  every 
corporate  executive's  desk  across 
America  by  morning  mail:  I  know  of 
no  other  newspaper  likely  to  be  read 
by  every  business  editor,  whether  in 
California.  Texas  or  New  York.  Its  in- 
fluence is  profound.  It  goes  to  the  top 
policymakers  of  America,  the  most  in- 
fluential business  executives  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  media  of  America— to  the 
power  brokers  of  America  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Simply  put.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  decided  that  the  gold  standard 
shall  be  a  subject  of  national  debate. 
Hence,  they  have  made  it  a  matter  of 
great  public  import.  Never  mind  that 
most  politicians  don't  begin  to  compre- 
hend the  issues  behind  the  idea;  never 
mind  that  almost  all  economists  ridi- 
cule the  idea;  never  mind  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world's  finance  minis- 
ters and  central  bankers,  while  in 
Washington  recently  for  meetings  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  did 
not  credit  the  idea  with  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  mention,  let  alone  se- 
rious discussion. 

Never  mind  all  that,  because  one 
publication,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
adopted  it  as  a  pet  idea.  It  runs  edito- 
rials on  the  subject,  it  weekly  prints 
large  op-ed  pieces  on  the  subject.  It 
devotes  new  stories  to  the  thoughts 
and  exploits  of  various  "gold"  propo- 
nents. It,  in  effect,  is  taking  a  radical 
idea  and  making  it  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  the  political  and  economic  main- 
stream. It  is  setting  public  agenda. 

But  they  have  engaged  in  more  than 
merely  creating  the  public  agenda. 
They  have  helped  determine  how  we 
view  the  issue.  How  so?  Because  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  other  media, 
have  been  fair? 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  discussion 
of  an  issue  every  week,  but  if  every 
week  you  are  fair  and  present  one  pro- 
ponent and  one  opponent  of  the  idea, 
despite  the  fact  there  are  15,000 
against  and  6  for  it,  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  experts  are  divided. 
This,  in  itself,  helps  sell  the  idea. 

Listen  to  what  Herbert  Stein  had  to 
say  about  those  who  proclaim  that 
gold  is  our  salvation: 

For  the  past  30  years  or  so  there  has  been 
intense  discussion  of  monetary  theory  and 
policy,  which  in  the  past  IS  years  has  fo- 
cused on  the  relation  between  money  and 
inflation  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  all  this  train  of  thought  was 
short-circuited.  Gold  is  the  answer.  We 
don't  have  to  wrestle  with  hard  questions 
that  occupy  the  economists.  Only  go  'back 
to  gold'  and  the  price  level  will  be  stable,  in- 
terest rates  will  be  low.  budgets  will  be  bal- 
anced and  harmony  abroad  and  confidence 
at  home  will  be  restored.  This  is  asserted 


without  even  as  much  evidence  as  would 
pass  muster  in  a  sophomore  term  -  paper. 
Nevertheless  this  becomes  the  subject  of 
discussion.  The  media  devote  columns  of 
type  to  it.  Sages  hem  and  haw  and  strolie 
their  beards  and  ponder  whether  there  may 
not  be  something  to  it.  A  National  Commis- 
sion is  established  to  consider  not  what  is 
the  best  monetary  system  and  policy  for  the 
U.S..  but  gold  versus  paper.  Meanwhile,  seri- 
dous  discussion  of  monetary  policy  suf- 
fers .  .  . 

There  is  something  about  the  simple  and 
extreme  character  of  the  bad  talk  which  ap- 
peals to  zealots,  and  they  tend  to  be  good 
salesmen. 

One  disciple  and  perhaps  the  chief 
political  spokesman  for  the  President 
now  says  that  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program  will  only  work  if  we 
make  our  dollar  "as  good  as  gold"— a 
euphemism  for  the  realities  of  what 
gold  convertability  truly  means,  or  at 
least  an  obfuscation  of  those  realities. 

However,  let  me  return  to  the  point 
I  was  attempting  to  make,  that  is,  that 
the  media  not  only  distributes  pack- 
aged policy,  but  often  creates  that 
policy,  by  determining  the  agenda 
before  us.  As  such,  they  are  major  par- 
ticipants in  the  packaging  of  public 
policy.  To  be  aware  of  that  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  guard  against  it. 

Aside  from  creating  the  public 
agenda,  the  media  can  also  advocate  a 
particular  perspective  toward  that 
agenda.  Indeed,  throughout  our  histo- 
ry, the  mass  media  has  had  difficulty 
maintaining  the  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween reporting  and  advocacy.  Ameri- 
ca's early  years  were  filled  with  parti- 
san newspapers  who  blatantly  abused 
the  reporting  of  news.  The  same  pat- 
tern of  news-shaping  carried  forth 
into  the  Civil  War.  when  editors  in  the 
North  were  either  vehemently  pro-Lin- 
coln or  adamantly  anti-Abe. 

Of  all  the  editors  in  our  history,  few 
can  match  the  agenda-setting  and  ad- 
vocacy accomplished  by  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst.  Builder  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  first  newspaper  chains, 
Hearst  has  been  credited  with  stirring 
up  the  national  passions  to  such  a 
fever  pitch  that  our  Nation  was  literal- 
ly driven  to  war  with  Spain  over  the 
island  of  Cuba.  The  reasons  for  war 
were  far  more  complex,  of  course,  but 
the  combination  of  Hearst's  prolonged 
tirades  and  the  rallying  cry  of  "Re- 
member the  Maine"  certainly  supplied 
fodder  for  the  political  cannon. 

In  our  time,  agenda  setting  and  ad- 
vocacy by  the  media  is  often  too  per- 
vasive and  subtle  to  be  recognized 
until  the  agenda  or  advocacy  has  been 
accepted  and  consumed. 

Vietnam,  which  I  have  mentioned 
earlier,  requires  recall  here.  The  New 
York  Times'  James  Reston,  a  former 
Pitzpatrick  lecturer,  once  conunented 
that: 

Maybe  historians  will  agree  that  the  re- 
porters and  the  cameras  were  decisive  in  the 
end.  They  brought  the  issue  of  the  war  to 
the  people,  before  the  Congress  and  the 


courts,  and  forced  the  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
can power  from  Vietnam. 

By  focusing  their  stories  on  the  evils 
of  war.  by  centering  their  attention  on 
the  abuses  of  American  power,  the 
media  created  an  impression  of  mis- 
placed priorities  that  became  a  fixture 
in  the  American  conscience  and 
became  the  center  of  our  political 
agenda  for  nearly  a  decade.  Columnist 
John  Roche,  conunenting  on  the  Viet- 
nam era,  described  it  as  "a  shameful 
episode  in  the  armals  of  the  American 
media." 

E5ven  the  most  partisan  Democrat 
would  have  to  conclude  that  a  more 
recent  episode  in  American  life,  Wa- 
tergate, was  one  in  which  the  media 
set  an  agenda  which  the  courts,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President  acted 
upon.  We  might  applaud  that  fact; 
and,  there  certainly  was  a  benefit  de- 
rived from  that  conduct.  Yet,  there  is 
a  lingering  concern.  When  one  hears 
such  leaders  of  the  press  as  Washing- 
ton Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee  crow  that: 
"The  Press  won  in  Watergate,"  it  does 
cause  concern.  Should  "The  Press"  be 
a  winner  or  loser,  or  should  it  be  a  re- 
porter of  events? 

Not  only  does  today's  media  often 
possess  the  inclination  to  determine 
our  agenda,  and  somteimes  to  advo- 
cate regarding  that  agenda,  but  it  has 
a  number  of  powerful  weapons  at  its 
disposal  to  make  certain  that  those 
policy  "suggestions"  are  heard,  seen 
and  digested  by  the  average  citizen. 

The  first  of  these  weapons  is  the 
"media  addiction"  of  the  American 
people.  Nine  out  of  ten  American 
homes  have  television  sets;  millions 
subscribe  to  at  least  one  daily  newspa- 
per, and  magazine  sales  continue  to 
soar.  Today,  we  find  that  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  people  in  our 
communities  and  Nation  are  often 
news  reporters.  The  fascination  with 
the  media  is  not  wrong  per  se;  what  is 
of  importance  is  that  the  American 
people  rely  on  some  form  of  media  as 
a  part  of  their  daily  routine.  Media 
consumption  is  a  staple  in  the  Ameri- 
can diet.  And,  as  a  staple,  it  is  a  com- 
fortable and  trusted  source  for  enter- 
tainment, news,  and  a  whole  host  of 
views  and  expressions  about  what  the 
world  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

There  is  also  much  standardization 
of  news.  The  top  25  chains  in  the 
United  States  now  have  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  newspaper  circulation  in 
the  United  States.  Editorial  pages 
across  the  country  contain  the  views 
of  the  same  15  or  so  columnists.  If  one 
can  co-opt  a  syndicated  columnist, 
Evans  and  Novak,  for  example,  one 
can  get  one's  thoughts  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  across  America.  People 
who  live  in  St.  Petersburg,  Rochester, 
and  Oakland  all  read  the  same  wire 
story,  the  same  columnist,  perhaps  a 
similar  editorial. 


The  similarity  in  copy  read  by  mil- 
lions is  only  worsened  by  the  impact  of 
television  journalism.  Here  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  rely  on  the  report- 
ing of  a  very  few  individuals  for  their 
impressions  of  how  the  world  is  work- 
ing. 

And  when  these  few  individuals- 
writers  for  Associated  Press,  reporters 
for  CBS,  or  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnists—pick up  the  same  editorial 
bent  on  a  story,  when  these  50  report- 
ers and  opinionmakers  decide  that 
Jimmy  Carter  is  weak,  or  Richard 
Nixon  is  corrupt,  or  that  Ronald 
Reagan  is  carrying  out  a  "mandate" 
he  received  in  the  1980  election,  then 
that  same  message  becomes  front-page 
story  and  the  nightly  television  news 
report  heard  by  tens  of  millions. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  concept  of 
"pack  journalism"— where  reporters 
tend  to  follow  a  few  leaders'  line  on  a 
story.  That  line  becomes  what  people 
read,  what  people  hear,  what  people 
see,  what  people  absorb,  and  often 
what  they  think.  It  becomes  a  part  of 
their  way  of  viewing  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  the  1976  Presidential 
campaign  to  see  how  the  press  cover- 
age could  well  have  been  responsible 
for  Jinuny  Carter's  nomination. 

In  January  of  1976.  according  to  a 
Gallup  poll.  Jimmy  Carter  had  only  a 
5-percent  national  standing;  he  trailed 
six  other  Democratic  candidates. 

But  then  came  the  New  Hampshire 
primary.  There  were  four  clearly  "lib- 
eral" Democratic  candidates,  who  split 
60  percent  of  the  vote.  Jimmy  Carter 
got  30  percent,  or  23,000  votes.  But 
Roger  Mudd  proclaimed  Carter  a  "sub- 
stantial" victor;  Newsweek  declared 
him  the  "unqualified  winner;"  Carter's 
face  appeared  on  the  front  covers  of 
Time  and  Newsweek;  and  in  the  inside 
pages  Carter  got  2.630  lines  of  cover- 
age, while  second  place  Mo  Uoall  got 
96  lines.  And  so  it  went  throughout 
the  media  across  the  Nation. 

Yet  1  week  later  Scoop  Jackson 
came  in  first  in  a  much  larger  Massa- 
chusetts primary  with  163.000  votes. 
23  percent  of  the  total.  Jackson's  vote 
in  a  State  seven  times  as  large  was 
looked  upon  as  "scrambling  the  race." 
No  front  covers  for  him.  A  little  later 
Jackson  won  New  York.  Mudd  said 
this  was  "peculiar  to  New  York;" 
Leslie  Stahl  said  that  his  victory  did 
not  give  him  momentum.  Further,  TV 
coverage  of  the  New  York  primary  was 
only  one-quarter  of  that  given  to  New 
Hampshire.  In  other  words,  each  New 
Hampshire  vote  received  170  times  the 
coverage  that  a  New  York  vote  re- 
ceived. 

Prof.  Michael  J.  Robinson  of  Catho- 
lic University  has  concluded  that  Sen- 
ator Jackson  was  "victimized"  by  the 
media  coverage  in  1976,  and  Jimmy 
Carter  was  virtually  nominated  by  the 
press. 


In  short,  wiiming  was  not  nearly  as 
important  as  being  declared  the 
wirmer. 

Take  1968  as  another  example. 
President  Johnson  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  1968  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  but  Eugene  McCarthy 
was  "declared"  the  real  winner  by  the 
press.  Johnson  had  to  withdraw  from 
the  race.  Had  the  press  declared  John- 
son the  winner,  he  might  well  had 
gone  on  to  a  second  term.  We  will 
never  know. 

A  former  editor  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  a  person  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  Millard 
Browne,  summarized  my  thinking  ex- 
actly when  he  wrote  in  1979: 

It's  time  for  me  to  pick  up  the  ball  and 
talk  about  where  news  leaves  off  and  opin- 
ion begins.  Actually,  that  line  is  a  lot  harder 
to  define  these  days  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  biggest  arguments 
going  on  within  today's  journalism.  It  pits 
oldtimers  raised  in  the  strictly-objective 
who-what-where-when-why  school  journal- 
ism against  many  of  the  brightest  young  re- 
porters who  are  committed  to  an  "activist 
journalism"  that  stretches  news,  interpreta- 
tion, and  analysis  more  and  more  into  opin- 
ionated commentary  and  outright  editorial- 
izing* •  • 

The  conscious  effort  to  avoid  having  edi- 
torial-policy Judgments  influence  news-han- 
dling Judgments  and  vice  versa  thus  helps 
both  sides  to  practice  a  better-disciplined 
quality  of  Journalism.  It  tells  reporters,  in 
effect:  "Don't  try  to  Judge  all  these  news- 
makers you're  writing  about.  Just  tell  the 
readers  what's  happening." 

III.  CURRENT  COMSE40EMCES  Ot  PACKAGING 

POUCY 

1.  REAGANOMICS 

Having  discussed  the  techniques  of 
packaging  public  policy,  and  having  re- 
viewed the  role  of  the  media  in  aiding 
and  abetting  that  process,  let  us  now 
take  a  look  at  two  current  applica- 
tions: First,  the  implementation  of 
Reaganomics;  second,  and  most  seri- 
ously, the  possible  undermining  of 
government  itself. 

First,  Reaganomics. 

If  you  do  not  already  realize  it,  let 
me  first  say  that  my  remarks  carry 
with  them  certain  strong  personal 
judgments.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
respected  coliminist,  Hobart  Rowen, 
who  said  that  Reagan  "was  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  by  fanatics  who  told  him  that 
rose-colored  expectations  are  a  substi- 
tute for  reality." 

The  sale  of  the  bill  of  goods  was  fa- 
cilitated by  its  excellent  packaging. 
Indeed,  I  can  think  of  no  better  exam- 
ple of  government  by  euphemism  or 
slogan  than  Reaganomics. 

In  this  context  the  consummate  eu- 
phemism is  the  phrase  "supply-side  ec- 
onomics." 

Now,  a  brief  caveat.  I  believe  in 
supply-side  economics;  I  also  believe  in 
demand-side  economics.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  see  how  one  could  speak  of  eco- 
nomics without  speaking  of  the  cen- 
trality  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Any  microeconomic  or  macro- 


economic  policy  would,  I  hope,  consid- 
er actions  that  would,  at  one  point  or 
another,  stress  or  stimulate  either 
supply  or  denuind.  depending  on  cur- 
rent and  projected  needs. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
confuse  true  supply-side  economics 
with  "trickle-down"  economics:  nor 
with  "demand-side"  economics. 

Herbert  Stein  thinks  Laffer  and 
Waimiski  and  Reagan  practice  "punk" 
supply  side,  which  is  really  demand 
side;  Walter  Heller  also  thinks  they 
really  espouse  demand-side  economics, 
and  David  Stockman  believes  they 
practice  trickle-down  economics. 

Herbert  Stein  said: 

Until  about  1979  or  1980  we  were  having  a 
serious,  active,  professional  discussion  of  the 
problems  on  the  supply  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  A  marked  slowdown  of  the 
growth  of  total  output  and  of  productivity 
had  been  recognized.  Work  was  going  on  to 
discover  the  causes  of  that  slowdown— work 
associated  with  the  names  Denison.  Ken- 
drick.  Nosworthy.  Jorgensen  and 
others.  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  all  of  that  was  swept  to  the 
sidelines— punk  supply-side-ism  took  center 
stage.  It  offered  a  universal  explanation  for 
the  slowdown:  Tax  rates  were  too  high.  It 
offered  a  universal  solution:  Cut  tax  rates. 
This  became  the  focus  of  discussion  of  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy.  .  .  . 

The  idea  that  a  tax  rate  reduction  might 
increase  the  (federal  government's)  revenue 
has  been  a  standard  proposition  in  econom- 
ics for  many  years— possibly  40— but  it  has 
heretofore  been  derived  from  "demand- 
side"  or  Keynesian  reasoning.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  that  a  cut  of  tax  rates  leaves 
more  money  in  people's  hands,  as  a  result  of 
which  they  spend  more,  and  the  total  in- 
crease in  spending  exceeds  the  initial  tax  re- 
duction, because  the  increased  spending  of 
one  person  raises  the  Income  of  another 
person  and  induces  him  to  spend  more,  and 
so  on.  Moreover  the  increased  demand  thus 
created  induces  businesses  to  invest 
more.  ...  In  a  primitive  form  this  was  the 
"pump  priming "  argument  of  the  1930s.  In 
slightly  more  sophisticated  form  it  became  a 
key  item  in  the  New  Economics  of  the 
1960s  .  .  .  Valid  or  not,  this  proposition  is 
old  and  surely  not  part  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. 

The  secret  views  of  David  Stockman 
regarding  the  euphemism  "supply-side 
economics"  are  now  well  known.  In 
the  famous  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It's  kind  of  hard  to  sell  "trickle-down",  so 
the  supply-side  formula  was  the  only  way  to 
get  a  tax  policy  that  was  really  "trickle- 
down".  Supply  side  is  '"trickle-down"  theory. 

Supply  siders  are  also  extremely 
fond  of  citing  actions  that  President 
Kermedy  took,  and  claiming  that  they 
are  simply  following  his  example. 
However,  Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  President  Keimedy,  and  author 
of  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts,  ridicules  that 
idea: 

The  all-out  supply-siders  would  have  us 
believe  that  big  across-the-board  tax  cuts 
will  unleash  such  torrents  of  work  effort, 
savings   and   investment   that   supply   will 
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expand  to  meet  the  new  demands,  and  the 
tax  cuU  will  largely  pay  for  themselves. 
Supply-siders  seem  to  be  quite  unfazed  by 
the  devastating  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
They  even  choose  to  ignore  common  sense 
and  arithmetic  showing  that  the  jump  in 
demand  would  be  bigger  and  faster  than 
any  conceivable  jump  in  supply. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  (current)  adminis- 
tration, dedicated  to  further  capital  forma- 
tion and  curbing  inflation,  should  be  coming 
forward  with  massive  personal  tax  cuts. 
Strangely  enough,  this  reverses  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion, which  supply-siders  say  they  are  emu- 
lating. 

Relying  on  huge  supply -side  responses  to 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts  would  be  tantamount 
to  bolting  the  door  against  inflation  with  a 
boiled  carrot. 

Nothing  in  the  historical  record  supports 
(huge  supply-side  effects)— nothing.    .  . 

Underlying  "punk"  supply-side  eco- 
nomics has  been  the  theory  that  "less 
is  more."  According  to  candidate 
Reagan,  the  tax  cuts  would  "so  broad- 
en the  base  of  the  economy  that  the 
Government  will  get  more  money." 
Thus,  it  was  easy  to  suggest  huge  tax 
cuts  and  huge  increases  in  defense 
spending.  According  to  Reagan,  his 
economic  plan  would  provide  "in- 
creased revenues  from  the  tax  de- 
crease to  rebuild  our  defense  capabili- 
ties." 

How  was  all  this  to  be  made  possi- 
ble? Simple,  just  use  the  right  euphe- 
misms or  slogans. 

And  the  euphemisms  and  slogans 
which  accompanied  Reagan's  propos- 
als were  great.  They  were  witty  and 
uplifting.  We  were  told  what  we 
wanted  to  hear.  We  were  told  that  "a 
rising  tide  lifts  all  boats,"  that  "no  one 
will  get  a  smaller  piece  of  the  pie,  be- 
cause we'll  make  the  pie  bigger,"  that 
passage  of  the  magic  tax  cut  will 
"have  major  favorable  effect  on  atti- 
tudes and  expectations."  We  were  even 
told  that  Reggie  Jackson,  would  hit 
more  home  runs. 

In  effect,  we  were  told  that  a  certain 
blend  of  tax  cuts  would  work  magic, 
and  lead  to  salvation,  both  a.<:  individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation — crops  would 
grow  higher,  the  flowers  would  bloom, 
people  would  work  harder,  savings  and 
investment  would  abound. 

Most  importantly,  we  were  told  that 
this  would  be  painless.  Reagan's  chief 
economic  spokesman,  in  a  speech  to 
the  1980  Republican  Convention  said 
"Austerity  is  not  the  answer  to  our 
problems:  austerity  is  the  problem." 

Afterward,  however,  a  bit  of  reality 
crept  into  the  discussion,  and  we  can 
now  trace  an  evolution  of  euphemisms 
and  slogans. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  you 
would  have  to  have  "some"  spending 
cuts,  Reagan  started  saying  "we'll  cut 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse."  Now.  is  there 
anyone  in  the  land  who  favors  waste, 
fraud,  or  abuse?  Of  course  not.  So  all 
exclaimed:  "Let  us  eliminate  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  from  the  land." 

However,  reality  soon  caught  up  to 
that  euphemism.  As  Dave  Stockman 
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told  Bill  Greider.  he  soon  discovered 
they  had  to  "get  beyond  the  waste, 
fraud  and  mismanagment  modality." 

How  to  do  that?  Well.  Reagan  tried 
another  euphemism:  "Let's  cut  from 
the  greedy,  but  not  from  the  truly 
needy." 

There  is  a  problem  there  though. 
Who  is  greedy,  and  who  is  truly 
needy?  Are  those  on  food  stamps 
greedy?  They  were  cut.  Are  those  on 
medicaid  greedy?  They  were  cut.  Are 
our  handicapped  greedy?  They  were 
cut. 

I  think  George  Will  put  it  quite  well 
when  he  contrasted  rugged  cowboys 
with  welfare  mothers.  He  said: 

Compared  with  some  cowboys— symbols  of 
rugged  individualism;  hairy-chested,  leath- 
ery-skinned .  .  .  who  use  heavily  subsidized 
water,  graze  their  cattle  on  public  land  for  a 
pittance  said  have  their  market  protected  by 
beef  import  quotas,  compared  with  such 
Marlboro  men.  the  average  Inner-clty  wel- 
fare mother  is  the  soul  of  self-reliance. 

But  then  a  new  euphemism  came  to 
the  fore  and  it  was  marvelous:  "pre- 
serve the  social  safety  net." 

President  Reagan  went  before  Con- 
gress and  told  us,  "All  those  with  true 
need  can  rest  assured  that  the  social 
safety  net  of  programs  they  depend  on 
are  exempt  from  cuts." 

Of  course,  there  were  a  few  prob- 
lems with  that.  First,  what  programs 
were  to  be  included  in  the  social  safety 
net?  It  seemed  to  me  that  most  pro- 
grams going  to  the  truly  needy  were 
not  included  in  the  net.  and  therefore, 
were  not  exempt.  In  fact,  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  social  safety  net  consisted 
of  the  social  security  program,  a  pro- 
gram whose  basic  benefits  are  distrib- 
uted without  any  regard  to  need. 

However,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  also  the  most  politically  sacro- 
sanct of  any  Government  program, 
and  in  promising  to  preserve  it.  tbe 
ability  to  obtain  the  other  cuts  was  en- 
hanced tremendously. 

How  ironic,  though,  that  only  a  few 
days  after  Congress  passed  the  budget 
resolution  making  those  cuts.  Dave 
Stockman,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
aimounced  to  a  stunned  world  that 
social  security  would  have  to  be  cut.  so 
that  retirees  at  age  62.  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982.  would  receive  not  80  per- 
cent of  their  benefits,  but  55  percent. 
This,  he  said,  was  necessary  to  save 
our  social  security  system  from  going 
bankrupt  in  1982.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Stockman,  a  few  months 
earlier,  when  being  questioned  by  me 
in  a  public  hearing,  said  the  social  se- 
curity system  was  in  no  danger  of 
going  bankrupt,  that  there  was  a  long- 
term  problem  that  needed  addressing, 
but  any  short-term  problems  could 
easily  be  handled  by  interfund  trans- 
fers. 

Obviously.  Stockman  was  trying  to 
obtain  social  security  cuts,  not  because 
there  was  a  gigantic  short-term  prob- 
lem, but  because  the  reality  of  the 
enormous    deficit    that    could    result 


from  the  combination  of  huge  Ux 
cuts,  only  minor  spending  cuts  in  the 
overall  budget,  and  huge  increases  in 
the  Defense  budget.  Became  clear  to 
him.  As  he  told  Greider:  "The  social 
security  problem  is  not  simply  one  of 
satisfying  actuaries,  it's  one  of  satisfy- 
ing the  here  and  now  of  budget  re- 
quirements." But  by  cry  "bankrupt- 
cy." he  knew  "it  will  permit  the  politi- 
cians to  make  it  look  like  they're  doing 
something  for  the  beneficiary  popula- 
tion." 

Amazingly,  although  Reagan  was 
against  social  security  cuts  in  April,  as 
part  of  the  social  safety  net.  and  for 
social  security  cuts  in  May,  Reagan 
then  went  before  the  American  public 
in  September  and  said  it  was  not  true 
that  he  wanted  to  cut  social  security 
benefits;  in  fact,  in  September  he 
urged  restoration  of  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit  that  had  al- 
ready been  eliminated  by  his  bill,  pur-  . 
suant  to  his  urging. 

Enough  of  euphemisms  regarding 
spending  cuts.  Let  us  return  to  the  tax 
cuts. 

It  was  highly  desirable  and  perhaps 
necessary  that  the  tax  cuts  be  viewed 
as  fair  and  equitable.  Therefore,  the 
original  authors  of  the  tax  cuts  came 
up  with  an  appropriate  euphemism: 
"across-the-board  tax  cuts." 

Forget  for  a  moment  the  magical  ef- 
fects such  supply  side  tax  cuts  would 
have.  The  phrase  "across  the  board" 
sounds  so  fair  to  all.  how  could  one 
oppose  such  equitable  cuts?  But  there 
are  a  few  problems  with  its  enticing 
simplicity. 

First,  the  Tax  Code  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  provisions  other  than  basic 
rates.  If  these  provisions  are  not  peri- 
odically adjusted,  great  inequities  can 
result.  For  example,  let  us  consider 
the  personal  exemption  and  the  zero 
bracket  amount,  the  latter  better 
known  as  the  standard  deduction. 

When  we  fill  out  our  tax  returns  we 
are  entitled  to  one  personal  exemption 
of  $1,000  for  each  taxpayer  and  each 
dependent.  Originally  the  personal  ex- 
emption was  intended  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  life's  necessities,  with  the 
theory  being  that  one  should  not  be 
taxed  until  he  or  she  has  had  the 
chance  to  tend  to  those  necessities. 
That  theory  is  long  gone  by  now,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless  that  $1,000 
means  an  awful  lot  more  to  a  family 
with  an  income  of  $15,000  than  it  does 
to  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$150.000— a  heck  of  a  lot  more.  For  a 
couple  with  three  children  and  a 
$15,000  income  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  worth  $5,000— one-third  of  the 
family's  income.  For  the  $150,000 
income  famUy  it  is  still  $5,000.  but 
that  is  worth  only  one-thirtieth  of  its 
income.  You  can  see  how  much  more 
important  this  personal  exemption  is 
to  the  little  guy  than  it  is  to  the  big 
guy.  The  across-the-board  tax  cuts  did 


not  touch  this  provision  so  especially 
important  to  the  poor. 

Another  provision  designed  primari- 
ly for  the  less  affluent  is  the  standard 
deduction.  People  who  do  not  itemize 
deductions— 71.4  percent  of  taxpay- 
ers—can claim  this  standard  deduction 
instead.  The  taxpayers  who  do  itemize 
deductions,  only  28.6  percent  of  all 
Americans,  are  generally  in  the  upper 
brackets;  I  repeat:  fully  71.4  percent  of 
all  tax  returns  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions. They  rely  on  the  standard  de- 
duction. Across-the-board  tax  cuts  did 
not  touch  this  provision,  so  important 
to  71.4  percent  of  American  taxpayers. 

The  inequity  of  simplistic  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  can  also  be  seen  by  un- 
derstanding that  income  taxes  are  not 
the  sole  Federal  tax.  In  fact,  about  50 
percent  of  all  American  workers  pay 
more  in  social  security  taxes  than  in 
income  taxes. 

Because  of  the  regressive  nature  of 
the  social  security  tax,  the  person  who 
makes  $15,000  pays  about  50  percent 
of  his  total  tax  burden  in  social  securi- 
ty taxes,  and  50  percent  in  income 
taxes;  whereas  the  person  making 
$150,000  pays  only  4  percent  of  his 
total  Federal  tax  burden  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  and  96  percent  in  income 
taxes.  The  10  percent  across-the-board 
tax  cut  was  therefore  a  cut  of  10  per- 
cent of  one-half  of  the  little  guy's 
burden,  and  10  percent  of  almost  all  of 
/  the  big  guy's  burden.  But  the  euphe- 
mism camouflaged  all  that.  No  wonder 
Stockman  admitted  that  the  across- 
the-board  tax  cuts  were,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  really  just  a  Trojan 
horse. 

Another  euphemism  that  was  used 
to  obtain  passage  of  a  particular  provi- 
sion in  the  tax  bill  was  the  phrase: 
"All  savers  certificate." 

Be  referring  to  this  tax  free  certifi- 
cate as  an  all  savers  certificate,  every 
American  could  easily  believe  that  it 
will  certainly  benefit  him.  Clearly, 
each  is  a  part  of  all. 

But  the  problem  is:  Since  those  who 
buy  all  savers  certificates  will  only  get 
70  percent  of  Treasury  bill  rates,  tax 
free,  the  all  savers  certificate  only 
makes  sense  for  taxpayers  at  or  above 
the  30  percent  tax  bracket.  Those 
below  the  30  percent  bracket  are 
better  off  in  regular,  taxable  high 
yield  instruments. 

Also,  please  realize  that  only  15  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers  are  in  the  30  per- 
cent or  higher  bracket.  That  means 
that  only  15  percent  of  Americans 
really  stand  to  benefit  from  the  so- 
called  all  savers  certificate.  The  fur- 
ther irony  is  that  the  current  provi- 
sion truly  helping  all  savers:  that  is. 
the  exemption  of  $200/$400  from  tax- 
ation, was  repealed  as  the  tradeoff  for 
the  all-savers  certificate. 

The  euphemism  worked. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  about  the  tax 
bill,  and  other  euphemisms  that  have 
helped    package    Reaganomics;    how- 


ever, let  me  conclude  this  section  by 
simply  saying  that  I  agree  with  James 
Schlesinger,  formerly  Director  of 
OMB  under  President  Nixon,  Secre- 
tary of  E)efense  imder  President  Ford, 
and  Secretary  of  Energy  under  Presi- 
dent Carter,  when  he  said  that  the  tax 
bill  would  go  down  in  history  as  the 
single  most  irresponsible  fiscal  action 
of  modem  times. 

I  will  not  even  discuss  the  next  step 
in  the  euphemistic  evolution  of 
Reaganomics;  namely,  revenue  en- 
hancements—which you  and  I  used  to 
call  tax  increases. 

2.  THE  nNDERHINIHC  OF  GOVERNMENT 

One  himdred  eighty  years  ago, 
Thomas  Jefferson  told  his  inaugural 
audience: 

Wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  latMr  that  which  it  has  earned— 
This  is  the  sum  of  good  government. 

Since  the  age  of  Jefferson,  we  have 
changed  from  an  agrarian  state  to  an 
urbanized,  industrial  society;  our 
people  have  become  more  and  more 
dependent  on  business  and  govern- 
ment for  vital  services,  consiuner 
goods,  and  the  daily  necessities  of  20th 
century  life;  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal theories  have  shifted  periodically 
from  isolationism  to  international  in- 
terdependency,  from  laissez  faire  cap- 
italism and  an  age  of  the  Robber 
Barons  to  antitrust  regulations  to  cope 
with  growing  economic  concentration. 

And  during  our  history,  good  and  re- 
spectable men,  public  servants  from  a 
multitude  of  backgrounds  and  political 
persuasions,  have  openly,  honestly, 
and  fairly  debated  the  merits  of  Jef- 
ferson's admonition  that  the  govern- 
ment which  governs  least,  governs 
best. 

Today,  that  debate  has  taken  an 
ugly  timi  for  the  worse,  a  turn  which 
has  been  dominated  by  slogans  sug- 
gesting that  government  is  inherently 
bad.  inherently  ineffective,  inherently 
evil.  That  is  a  most  dangerous  turn  of 
events. 

Jefferson's  comments  on  the  role  of 
goverrmient  deserve  to  be  taken  most 
seriously,  but  properly  imderstood. 

The  birth  of  the  United  States  came 
at  a  time  when  colonial  leaders,  such 
as  Jefferson,  found  the  powers  wielded 
by  those  who  had  governed— the  Brit- 
ish—to be  oppressive  to  the  political 
and  economic  freedoms  of  his  fellow 
Colonists.  There  were  a  series  of  taxes, 
then  a  series  of  punitive  measures  in- 
volving the  stationing  of  British  mili- 
tia—all without  a  representative  voice 
in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

In  the  world  of  his  age,  Jefferson 
saw  governments  taking  few  forms 
outside  the  monarchy,  the  dictator- 
ship, and,  in  Britain,  a  very  limited 
representative  government.  In  his  ex- 
perience, government  had  been  a  force 


to  prohibit  freedom,  not  foster  it;  gov- 
ernment had  been  a  power  to  discour- 
age individual  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, not  encourage  it;  government 
had  been  a  means  of  forcing  the  will 
of  a  few,  not  a  system  by  which  the 
majority  governed.  What  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent set  of  facts  and  assumptions 
from  which  to  form  a  decision  about 
the  inherent  value  of  government 
from  those  which  we  face  today. 

Today,  as  we  review  American  his- 
tory, one  can  only  conclude  that  with- 
out our  Government's  ability  to  act 
swiftly  and  forcefully  in  crisis;  without 
its  power  to  shape  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic expansion,  our  Nation  would 
never  have  reached  its  present  power 
or  quality.  From  the  wise  governmen- 
tal purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory to  the  creation  of  a  network  of 
critical  regulations  and  programs  in 
the  Great  Depression,  the  American 
people  have  been  served  well  by  their 
Government.  America  has  become 
great  for  many  reasons,  but  in  large 
part  because  her  Government  has 
served  her  well. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  errors. 
Either  too  much  government  activ- 
ity—such as  overregulation  during 
Prohibition— or  too  little— such  as  the 
unforgivable  neglect  of  the  securities 
industry  in  the  1920's— has  proven 
harmful  to  the  national  interest. 

But  what  is  of  special  concern  to  me 
is  that  the  penduliun  seems  to  be 
swinging  so  far  in  one  direction.  We 
are  now  confronted  with  such  simplis- 
tic slogans  as  "get  the  government  off 
our  backs  and  out  of  our  pockets." 

Our  children  have  grown  up  being 
told  that  in  two  of  the  most  important 
battles  of  their  lifetime,  the  Govern- 
ment has  failed.  In  Vietnam,  through 
agonizing  years  on  the  battlefield  and 
at  the  peacetable,  a  message  of  impo- 
tence was  sounded.  And,  more  recent- 
ly, we  hear  conservative  rhetoric  argu- 
ing that  Federal  programs  designed  to 
help  the  cities,  the  poor,  the  elderly 
and  the  disadvantaged  were  doomed 
from  their  inception,  and  that  govern- 
ment itself  has  failed. 

Here  we  see  the  compounding  chain 
of  illogic  proceeding  inexorably  from 
oversimplified  views  of  complex  events 
to  erroneous  and  potentially  devastat- 
ing conclusions. 

Neither  the  Vietnam  war  nor  the 
Great  Society  were  unqualified  fail- 
ures. Neither  were  they,  failure  or  suc- 
cess, consequences  of  government. 
They  were  results  of  the  exercise  of 
Government  in  a  particular  moral, 
philosophical,  and  economic  historical 
context.  To  conclude  from  this  that 
government  as  such  is  inherently  in- 
competent or  bad,  and  hence,  that 
more  is  worse  and  less  is  better,  is  irra- 
tional—but highly  compelling. 

The  notion  of  "Government  as 
Klutz,"  as  conservation  coliunnist 
George  Will  has  termed  it.  is  a  very 
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dangerous  notion.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  has  become  the  battle  cry  for 
those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  size  of 
government,  for  it  reduces  the  plat- 
form for  debate  on  the  myriad  number 
of  specific  issues  to  a  mere  shouting 
match  over  getting  government  off 
our  backs. 

This  dogmatic  disparagement  of  gov- 
ernment reached  its  apogee,  or  nadir, 
if  you  will,  in  the  inaugural  address  of 
Ronald  Reagan  when  he  called  Gov- 
ernment—not the  instrument  to 
achieve  vital  public  goals,  not  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  common 
defense,  not  the  guarantor  of  educa- 
tion for  our  youth— but  rather,  "the 
problem." 

In  an  address  earlier  this  year  to  the 
Gridiron  Club,  New  York's  senior  Sen- 
ator Pat  MoYNiHAH,  took  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  serious  question  of  wheth- 
er Government  is  the  problem  or 
whether  Government  is  friend  or  foe. 
In  his  reflections  he  referred  to  a 
great  idea  and  that  great  idea  is: 

That  an  elected  government  can  be  the  In- 
strument of  the  common  purpose  of  free 
people:  that  government  can  embrace  great 
causes:  and  do  great  things  •  •  *.  A  free  gov- 
ernment is  indeed  the  most  precious  of 
human  institutions. 

Continuing  in  this  vein.  Motnihan 
pointed  out  that: 

We  believe  in  American  government  and 
we  fully  expect  that  those  who  now  deni- 
grate it,  and  even  despise  it,  will  sooner  or 
later  find  themselves  turning  to  it  in  neces- 
sity, even  in  desperation. 

George  Will  said  basically  the  same 
thing: 

There  has  crept  into  some  advocacy.  ...  a 
tone  that  is  unworthy  of,  and  dangerous  for. 
the  Reagan  Administration.  It  is  a  tone  of 
dogmatic  disparagement  of  government.  It 
suggests  that  government  cannot  do  any- 
thing right .... 

What  is  the  cost  of  such  single- 
minded,  antigovemment  rhetoric:  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  creation  of  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  nihilistic  sentiment  which  will 
make  it  difficult  for  any  government- 
Republican  or  Democrat— to  carry  on 
the  vital  business  that  only  govern- 
ment can  perform. 

To  buttress  my  thought,  I  return  to 
George  Will's  writing,  where  he  notes 
that: 

If  this  conservative  administration  is  to  do 
its  most  important  duty,  then  eventually— 
perhaps  soon— it  must  enlist  the  public's 
support  for  strenuous,  complex  exertions  re- 
garding the  larger  world  ....  At  that  point, 
this  conservative  administration  may  leam 
the  cost  of  supporters  who  labor  at  infecting 
the  public  with  indiscriminate  skepticism 
about  the  competence,  even  the  motives  of 
government. 

The  Administration  may  reasonably 
decide  to  summon  the  nation  for  (figurative- 
ly spealiing)  a  charge  up  some  San  Juan 
Hill.  But  its  bugle  call  may  be  met  by  the 
stony  skepticism  of  a  nation  that  has  taken 
to  heart  what  some  conservatives  say  about 
government  being  incorrigibly  incompetent. 
Such  skepticism  cannot  be  sealed  into  one 
compartment  of  the  public  mind:  it  tends  to 
seep.  You  cannot  tell  over  and  over  that 


government  is  a  klutz  that  cannot  help 
Cleveland,  and  then  suddenly  say:  Oh,  by 
the  way.  give  the  government  $1.3  trillion 
for  military  assets,  and  support  its  attempt 
to  do  something  in  Cuba. 

If  what  critics  want  is  an  efficient 
goverrunent,  that  is  certainly  accepta- 
ble and  commendable.  But  the  danger 
is  that  the  rhetoric  of  government  re- 
duction can  transform  itself  into  the 
rhetoric  of  government  destruction; 
that  our  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  governance 
can  easily  extinguish  our  capacity  for 
governance. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

Let  me,  finally,  conclude. 
George  Orwell  told  us  that— 
This  invasion  of  one's  mind  by  ready-made 
phrases  can  only  be  prevented  if  one  is  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  them,  and  realizes 
every  such  phrase  anaesthetizes  a  portion  of 
one's  brain. 

How  accurate. 

It  is  only  when  reporters  and  edi- 
tors. Congressmen  and  Senators,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  Indian  chiefs  begin 
to  examine  every  customized  message 
with  suspicion,  that  we  might  return 
to  right  reason  as  a  means  of  individ- 
ual political  judgment. 

It  is  hardly  paranoid  to  embrace  this 
concept  of  constructive  skepticism. 
The  consequences  of  complacency  are 
simply  too  disastrous.  Those  conse- 
quences have  been  starkly  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Arthur  Sulzberger, 
former  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times: 

Obviously,  a  man's  judgment  cannot  be 
better  than  the  information  on  which  he 
has  based  it.  Give  him  the  truth  and  he  may 
still  go  wrong  when  he  has  the  chance  to  be 
right,  but  give  him  no  news  or  present  him 
with  distorted  and  incomplete  data,  with  ig- 
norant, sloppy  or  biased  reporting,  with 
propaganda  and  deliberate  falsehoods,  and 
you  destroy  his  whole  reasoning  processes, 
and  make  him  something  less  than  a  man. 

Man's  judgments  should  be  based  on 
truth,  on  reality,  not  on  deceptive 
packaging. 

We  cannot  hope  as  Orwell  noted, 
to  change  this  all  in  a  moment,  but  one  can 
at  least  change  one's  own  habits,  and  from 
time  to  time  one  can  even,  if  one  jeers 
loudly  enough,  send  some  worn-out  and  use- 
less phrase— some  jackboot,  Achilles  heel, 
hotbed,  melting  pot,  acid  test,  veritable  in- 
ferno, or  other  lump  of  verbal  refuse— Into 
the  dustbin  where  it  belongs. 

We  must  be  always  vigilant  and,  as 
necessary,  reject  and  accuse  those  who 
replace  analyses  with  slogans:  issues 
with  euphemisms,  hard  realities  with 
painless  distractions. 

Their  motives  may  be  noble  or  mali- 
cious. But  noble  or  malicious,  the 
danger  is  the  same  regardless— the 
danger  that  we  fall  into  a  habit  of 
mind  which  delegates  to  others  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  highest  intellectual 
power— critical  thought. 

But  accompanying  these  baleful  ad- 
monitions is  a  competing  and  compel- 
ling reality— together,  as  free  men  and 


Americans,  we  can  openly  and  ruth- 
lessly scrutinize  institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  our  own  making.  Herein  lies 
the  pride  of  our  past,  and  the  hope  of 
our  future.* 
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ECONOMIC  HARD  TIMES— WHO 
SUFFERS  THE  MOST? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
media,  financial  analysts,  and  even  the 
administration  have  finally  agreed 
that  this  country  is  in  an  economic  re- 
cession. This  may  be  news  to  some  of 
us.  but  to  those  of  us  who  represent 
northern  industrial  constituencies  the 
fact  of  economic  recession  has  been 
with  us  for  some  time.  What  we  really 
have  is  a  regional  depression  with 
parts  of  the  Nation  suffering  far  more 
than  others.  While  the  Sun  Belt  reaps 
the  benefits  of  a  beefed  up  military  in- 
dustrial complex  and  the  lucrative  de- 
fense contracts  which  accompany  it. 
the  Frost  Belt  is  suffering  far  beyond 
what  the  statistics  state.  States  and 
local  governments  in  the  Frost  Belt 
are  feeling  the  shock  of  recent  budget 
cuts  by  having  to  make  up  the  finan- 
cial difference  in  urbsui  programs  or 
watch  them  die.  In  most  cases,  the 
latter  option  is  the  course  which  is 
taken. 

In  hard  economic  times,  most  every- 
one suffers.  But  it  is  shocking  that  the 
disparities  which  exist  in  the  economic 
condition  of  this  country  can  continue 
without  notice.  Those  industries 
which  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  industri- 
al Northeast  are  dead  or  dying.  Auto- 
mobiles, construction,  steel,  heavy  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  are  at  a  virtual 
standstill,  while  the  Southwest  is,  in 
many  cases,  at  full  employment  and 
growing  with  high  tech  industry  and 
defense  contracts.  To  watch  a  migra- 
tion to  the  South  from  the  North  and 
to  let  the  great  cities  of  the  Northeast 
die  is  not  the  answer.  There  are  ways 
to  combat  what  is  happening  if  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  will  give 
it  more  than  passing  thought.  There 
are  ways  to  fight  this  totally  unaccept- 
able situation  without  placing  addi- 
tional burdens  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Some  examples  of  ways  this  can  be 
accomplished  is  through  limiting  State 
severance  taxes,  balancing  Federal 
spending,  targeting  industrial  bonds 
and  enhancing  the  municipal  bond 
markets.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  talk 
about  each  one  of  these  possibilities  in 
the  days  ahead.  But  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  be  aware  that  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  by  and  watch  those 
cities  which  gave  life  to  this  Nation 
slowly  die.  I  am  going  to  fight  to  cor- 
rect this  imbalance,  and  I  hope  that  I 
can  coimt  on  your  help.* 


OVERSIGHT  HEARING  ON  DRUG 
ENFORCEMENT  POLICIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,  which  I  chair,  of  the  House 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary,  will  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  drug  enforce- 
ment policies.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  December  10,  1981,  in  room  2226, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  at  10 
a.m.  The  witnesses  will  be  Hon.  Ru- 
dolph W.  Giuliani,  Associate  Attorney 
General.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice: 
Mr.  John  T.  Cusack.  retired  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  agent,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.;  and  Mr.  Ronald  P.  Lauve, 
Associate  Director,  General  Govern- 
ment Division,  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  state- 
ments for  the  Record  should  contact 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime,  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  207 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515  or  telephone  202- 
225-I695.* 


TASK  FORCE  ON  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  summary  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. I  recently  joined  the  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus  in  response  to 
the  growing  awareness  in  my  central 
Florida  area  of  the  importance  of  the 
arts  in  the  cultural  life  of  our  commu- 
nity. I  commend  the  recommendations 
of  the  task  force  for  greater  private 
support  of  the  arts. 

The  recommendations  follow: 

Recommendations  of  the  President's  Task 

Force  on  Arts  and  Humanities 

federal  council  on  the  arts  and 

humanities 

The  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities can  play  a  significant  role  in  re- 
search and  in  coordinating  government  sup- 
port and  policy  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
as  mandated  by  its  enabling  legislation.  We 
further  believe  that  the  Federal  Council  can 
assist  in  the  development  of  private  sector 
support.  Properly  constituted,  the  Council 
can  have  a  unique  continuing  potential  to 
assist  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  private  sector  in  developing  funda- 
mental policy  with  respect  to  extending 
both  the  reach  and  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tional effort  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  be  revitalized  and  re- 
constituted by  all  the  appropriate  means,  in- 
cluding specifically  that:  (1)  The  member- 
ship of  the  Federal  Council  should  be 
changed  to  include  private  citizens:  (2)  One 
of  the  Council's  private  citizens  should  be 


appointed  to  serve  as  Chairman:  and  (3) 
The  Council  should  be  instructed  to  meet 
on  a  regular  basis  and  faithfully  carry  out 
its  obligation. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  Task  Force  that 
the  Endowments  have  functioned  well  in 
their  present  structure.  Indeed,  the  Endow- 
ments have  proven  to  be  effective  vehicles 
for  providing  Federal  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  we  recommend  that 
their  basic  structure  be  retained. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  there  exists 
an  urgent  need  to  I'^ontinue  and  to  expand 
the  work  begun  by  the  Task  Force  during 
its  brief  tenure.  In  our  view,  a  revitalized 
Federal  Council  provides  the  best  means  to 
meet  this  need  by  performing  such  func- 
tions as:  (a)  developing  policy  recommenda- 
tions regarding  Federal  support  of  the  arts 
and  humanities:  (b)  developing  and  imple- 
menting mechanisms  for  increased  private 
support;  (c)  assessing  and  analyzing  well- 
documented  data  concerning  all  aspects  of 
public  and  private  funding  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  including  the  effect  of  the  tax 
laws,  in  order  to  provide  a  base  for  future 
executive  and  legislative  decisions  regarding 
Federal  cultural  support:  (d)  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  arts  and  humanities 
expenditures;  and  (e)  examining  the  work  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  with  em- 
phasis on  eliminating  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  obtaining  maximum  return  on  gov- 
ernment arts  and  humanities  dollars. 

A  key  element  of  our  thinking  is  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  establish  a  new  Fed- 
eral body  or  advisory  panel  to  carry  out  this 
continued  research  and  planning.  The  ena- 
bling legislation  which  esUblished  the  Fed- 
eral Council  addresses  directly  the  need 
which  we  believe  exists. 

Although  the  Federal  Council  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  the  Task  Force  is 
aware  that  this  Council  has  not  played  a 
key  role  in  planning  and  research  in  the 
past.  We  hope  that  the  addition  of  private 
sector  members  and  the  President's  interest 
in  the  Council's  progress  will  ensure  that  it 
meets  regularly  and  exercises  the  leadership 
role  which  we  consider  vital.  Moreover,  we 
believe  the  addition  of  private  sector  mem- 
bers will  be  of  significant  benefit  in  the 
Council's  exploration  of  methods  to  increase 
private  giving  to  the  arts  and  humanities.  In 
order  to  carry  out  its  tasks  independently, 
the  Federal  Council  should  be  funded  sepa- 
rately and  adequately. 

The  Task  Force  considered  a  number  of 
alternatives  before  determining  that  the 
present  structure  of  the  Endowments  and  a 
reconstituted  Federal  Council  best  serve  the 
national  interest.  Our  considerations  in  this 
area  were  based  on  staff  reports,  regional 
meetings,  and  discussions  with  interested 
persons  throughout  the  country. 

After  considerable  and  complex  discus- 
sion, we  concluded  that  the  National  Coun- 
cils and  the  Endowment  Chairmen,  should 
continue  to  seek  a  partnership  in  decision- 
making on  policy  matters  and  grant  awards. 
We  enjoin  the  future  Chairmen  to  take  this 
endorsement  seriously:  a  continuation  of 
this  vital  working  relationship  is  essential  to 
the  continued  health  of  the  Endowments. 

Among  the  first  assignments  of  the  revi- 
talized Federal  Council,  we  would  urge  ex- 
ploring: (Da  new  Federal/State  relation- 
ship in  conjunction  with  the  Endowments; 

and  (2)  Presidential  Fellowships  in  the  Arts 

and  Humanities. 

THE  FEDERAL/STATE/LOCAL  RELATIONSHIP 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, the  Endowments  and  the  State  Arts  and 
the  State  Humanities  Councils,  with  partici- 


pation by  local  arts  agencies,  should  work 
out  a  new  Federal/State  relationship  that 
will  take  into  account  the  complex  nature  of 
the  current  relationship  and  the  need  for 
more  effective  use  of  Federal  funds. 

This  complex  relationship  prospers  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  a  state  of  evolution,  re- 
sponsive to  needs  that  vary  with  time  and 
with  shiftng  cultural  and  regional  empha- 
ses. Questions,  about  appropriate  levels  of 
funding,  the  quality  of  grant-making  deci- 
sions, unique  and  shared  roles  of  Federal 
and  State  government,  and  administrative 
costs  naturally  arise.  The  Task  Force  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  revitalized  Feder- 
al Council  provide  an  independent  forum 
for  identifying  the  most  effective  plan  for 
public  services,  administrative  oversight, 
and  funding.  Moreover,  we  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Council,  in  its  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  harmony  and  coordination  within 
the  network  for  cultural  support,  consider 
the  role  of  the  local  arts  agencies. 

In  contrast  to  State  arts  agencies,  only 
four  State  humanities  councils  receive  State 
appropriations.  Although  most  arts  agencies 
have  State  affiliations,  humanities  councils 
are  private.  The  State  humanities  councils 
currently  rely  upon  the  National  BSidow- 
ment  for  the  Humanities  for  their  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  grant-making  funds.  In 
contrast.  State  arts  agencies  are  generally 
less  dependent  on  Federal  funds,  and  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Art* 
give  these  agencies  flexibility  to  support 
certain  projects  or  applicants  (such  as 
grants  to  individuals)  which  some  States  re- 
strict. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  Federal 
Council  can  promote  cooperation  within  the 
public  network  of  cultural  support  in  a 
manner  that  will  allow  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies  to  enhance  their  mission  of 
service. 

PRESIDENTIAL  FELLOWS  IN  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 

The  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities should  seek  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide program  of  Presidential  Fellows  in  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  to  encourage  and  to 
nurture  able  young  artists  and  humanists  at 
the  most  critical  point  of  their  need  for  sup- 
port and  recognition. 

As  one  mechanism  to  advance  the  princi- 
ple of  support  for  individuals,  the  Task 
Force  suggests  that  a  competitive  program 
of  Presidential  Fellows  be  established  to 
provide  financial  support  and  recognition 
for  the  most  promising  and  exceptionally 
talented  young  artists  and  humanists.  Based 
on  a  nationwide  selection  process.  Fellows 
should  be  supported  for  at  least  two  years. 
Such  a  program  will  enhance  the  quality  of 
America's  cultural  life  by  creating  a  core  of 
talented  young  artists  and  scholars,  and  will 
promote  individual  creativity  and  initiative. 

PROFESSIONAL  REVIEW 

The  professional  panel  review  process  is 
an  effective  and  fair  method  of  recommend- 
ing Endowment  grants,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  Task  Force  reaffirms  the  panel 
review  system  as  a  tested  prihciple  and  be- 
lieves that  our  mandate  to  consider  reliance 
on  "the  judgments  of  nongovernmental  pro- 
fessionals, private  sector  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals."  is  well  served  by  professional  panel 
review. 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  continuation 
of  this  system  which  leaves  decisions  about 
artistic  and  scholarly  merit  to  the  judgment 
of  respected  professionals  in  the  arts  and 
humanities.  Panel  review  has  proved  to  be  a 
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fair  and  effective  system  from  grant-maliing 
at  both  EIndowments. 

The  alternatives— placing  the  decision- 
making process  within  the  purview  of  Fed- 
eral employees  or  giving  grants  based  solely 
on  a  predetermined  formula— might  be  less 
costly,  but  the  present  system  more  success- 
fully addresses  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  review  process,  while  meeting 
the  practical  demands  of  fair  decision- 
making. 

TAXATION— THK  TAX  SYSTEM  AND  PRIVATE 
IWITIATIVI 

Unlike  most  countries,  the  United  States 
has  long  utilized  the  Federal  tax  system  to 
encourage  contributions  to  nonprofit  chari- 
table organizations.  To  foster  support  of 
such  Institutions,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized their  exemption  from  the  Federal 
income  tax,  and  has  enacted  rules  making 
charitable  gifts  deductible  from  the  income 
of  the  donor.  The  use  of  the  tax  mechanism 
for  support  of  charitable  endeavors  general- 
ly, and  for  the  arts  and  humanities  specifi- 
cally, ensures  choice  of  the  recipient  by  the 
private  donor.  The  tax  system  thus  provides 
for  pluralism,  both  through  the  rsuige  of 
arts  and  humanities  activities  supported  and 
through  the  diversity  of  sources  of  such 
support. 

THE  ErrSCT  OF  THE  ECONOHIC  RECOVERY  TAX 
ACT  OF  1981 

The  President  has  charged  us  to  seek 
ways  to  increase  private  support  for  the  arts 
and  humanities.  Subsequent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Task  Force,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  (ERTA).  We  are  concerned  that  this 
act  may  produce  an  unintended  reduction  in 
private  support  for  cultural  activities.  Thus, 
our  tax  recommendations  should  be  seen  in 
light  of  our  belief  that  the  total  spectrum  of 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  must  be 
expanded  through  greater  emphasis  on  pri- 
vate initiative. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that,  if  past  prac- 
tice is  a  guide,  the  overall  impact  of  the  gen- 
eral income  tax  rate  reductions  may  materi- 
ally diminish  private  contributions  to  the 
arts  and  humanities  institutions.  Past  evi- 
dence would  seem  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  donors  give  more  on  the  basis  of 
the  marginal  cost  of  giving  than  on  the 
basis  of  additional  income  available.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  past  may  not  accurately 
predict  future  giving,  and  the  reduction  in 
tax  rates  may  change  giving  patterns  due  to 
increased  disposable  personal  Income. 

Nevertheless,  under  ERTA,  potential  con- 
tributors will  find  it  more  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  sell  the  appreciated  property 
(from  which  they  will  net  80  percent  of  the 
gain  after  tax)  rather  than  to  give  the  prop- 
erty (from  which  they  will  net,  at  most,  50 
percent  of  the  gain). 

Economic  motivations  for  cash  and  testa- 
mentary contributions  may  also  be  negative- 
ly affected.  Whereas  previously  a  gift  by  a 
person  in  the  highest  (70  percent)  income 
bracket  would  have  an  after-tax  cost  of  30 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  gift,  under 
ERTA  the  after-tax  cost  of  the  gift  wiU  be 
50  percent. 

As  part  of  ERTA,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  limited  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  by  persons  who  elect  the 
standard  deduction  on  their  income  tax 
return.  This  statutory  change  reflects  im- 
portant support  for  charity  generally.  How- 
ever, as  the  Task  Force  believes  that  most 
persons  giving  substantially  to  the  arts  and 
the  humanities  itemize  deductions,  the  new 
rule  will  not  produce  significant  sums  in  the 
short  term  for  the  arts  and  humanities. 


Thus,  while  charitable  giving  in  the  aggre- 
gate may  not  diminish  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ditional deduction  for  non-itemizers,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  arts  and  humanities'  share  of 
philanthropic  donations  will  likely  decline. 

TAX  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  light  of  potential  implications  of  the 
new  tax  law,  the  Task  Force  believes  greater 
leadership  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  will  be  required  if  potential  donors 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  give  to  the  arts  and 
humanities.  In  addition,  we  propose  changes 
in  the  tax  code  which  wiU  enhance  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  initiative  through  charitable 
giving.  These  recommendations  are  compati- 
ble with  principles  of  sound  tax  policy,  and 
the  President  and  Congress  must  determine 
whether  such  pro(>osals  are  desirable. 

Although  the  Task  Force  strongly  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government's  inducement 
of  charitable  contributions  must  be  substan- 
tially strengthened,  some  considerable  part 
of  the  donation  must  nevertheless  represent 
the  donor's  own  contribution.  Thus,  while 
our  proposals  provide  that  the  after  tax  cost 
of  charitable  contributions  will  be  reduced, 
such  philanthrophy  will  continue  to  repre- 
sent a  substantial  expense  for  the  donor. 

Because  time  precludes  evaluation  of  the 
precise  effect  of  both  the  EIRTA  changes 
and  the  modifications  which  would  result 
from  the  Task  Force  recommendations  it  is 
proposed  that  any  new  rules  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  so-called  "sunset"  provisions. 
During  this  period,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  thf  Internal  Revenue  Service 
would  be  directed  to  monitor  the  Impact  of 
these  changes  on  the  patterns  of  charitable 
giving,  reporting  promptly  to  the  Congress, 
which  can  then  judge  the  effectiveness  of 
such  changes  over  a  longer  term. 

DONATIONS  OF  WORKS  BY  CREATORS 

The  1969  amendment  to  the  tax  code  gov- 
erning charitable  gifts  of  creative  works  by 
artists,  writers,  and  composers  should  be 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  That  the  creators  of 
these  works  shall  receive  the  same  tax  treat- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion of  such  work,  available  to  a  collector  or 
other  donor  giving  a  purchased  work  or 
manuscript;  (2)  that  the  value  of  the  contri- 
bution shall  be  governed  by  the  most  recent 
arms-length  sale,  by  the  creator,  of  a  com- 
parable work,  or  by  another  appropriate  ap- 
praisal mechanism. 

Current  tax  law  allows  the  creator  of  a 
work  who  donates  the  work  to  a  charitable 
institution  to  deduct  only  the  value  of  the 
materials  that  were  used  in  creating  the  lit- 
erary, musical,  or  artistic  work.  A  donor 
who  is  not  the  creator  may  deduct  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  work.  Donations  of 
works  to  institutions  such  as  museums  and 
libraries  by  living  artists  and  authors  have 
been  substantially  reduced  since  this  provi- 
sion was  instituted.  The  dispersion  of  collec- 
tions of  creators'  works  has  had  a  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  availability  of  research 
materials  for  scholarly  activity. 

There  are  three  immediate  benefits  from 
this  proposal.  First,  museums  and  libraries 
will  be  able  to  acquire  works  of  art  without 
costs.  Second,  artists  and  authors  will  bene- 
fit from  the  presence  in  public  institutions 
where  their  best  work  will  be  displayed. 
Third,  the  public  will  benefit  from  the  pres- 
ence in  public  institutions  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  and  writers. 

Furthermore,  since  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  now  has  a  panel  which  monitors  the 
value  of  artistic  works  for  tax  purposes,  and 
as  the  revenue  loss  for  similar  legislative 
proposals  has  been  estimated  at  no  more 


than  $5  million  annually,  such  a  modest 
change  in  the  tax  code  appears  reasonable. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORPORATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

A  tax  credit  of  25  percent,  supplementing 
the  normal  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions, should  be  provided  for  the  second 
$1000  of  philathropic  contributions  by  indi- 
viduals, and  the  first  $100,000  of  such  giving 
by  corporations.  These  credits  would  be  ef- 
fective beginning  in  the  1982  tax  year,  and 
would  decline  by  5  percent  annually  until 
phased  out  by  1987. 

DEDUCTIBILITY  LIMITATIONS 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the  50 
percent  limitation  on  gifts  to  public  char- 
ities be  eliminated  (although  still  subject  to 
minimum  tax  provisions);  that  the  20  per- 
cent limitation  on  gifts  to  private  founda- 
tions be  raised  to  50  percent;  and  that  the 
30  percent  limitation  respecting  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  be  raised  to  50  percent. 

Present  law  contains  restrictions  on  chari- 
table giving  which  inhibit  philanthropy, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  major  donations. 
The  first  of  these  applies  generally  to  the 
percentage  of  income  which  may  be  given  to 
public  charities  and  private  foundations.  In 
the  case  of  a  gift  to  a  public  charity,  the 
amount  which  may  be  deducted  in  any  tax- 
able year  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
income.  In  the  case  of  a  gift  to  a  private 
foundation,  a  person  may  deduct  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  income. 

Additionally,  if  a  gift  is  made  in  appreciat- 
ed property,  such  as  stock  or  securities,  the 
amount  which  may  Xte  deducted  may  not 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  taxable  income. 

These  limitations  restrict  charitable 
giving  and  restrain  major  gifts.  Changes  in 
carryover  provisions  recommended  by  the 
Tstfk  Force  will  not  entirely  remedy  this 
problem.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of 
percentage  limitations,  a  person  giving  prop- 
erty or  money  to  a  charity  bears  consider- 
able expense  in  making  such  donations. 

CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  CARRYOVER 

The  charitable  contribution  carryover 
period  should  be  extended  from  5  to  IS 
years. 

Present  law  provides  that,  in  the  case  of 
gifts  to  public  charities  which  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  donor's  income,  and  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  which  exceed  30  percent 
of  income  of  the  donor,  the  excess  over  the 
stated  percentage  (not  deductible  in  the 
year  of  contribution)  may  be  deducted  in 
each  of  the  five  succeeding  taxable  years  of 
contribution.  The  additional  10  year  exten- 
sion should  serve  to  assist  in  inducing  major 
contributions. 

DONATIVE  SALE 

The  amount  of  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion for  a  donative  sale  should  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  excess  of  the 
value  of  property  over  the  sales  price,  with- 
out diminution  by  the  taxable  gain  amount. 
A  person  electing  to  use  this  mechanism  for 
charitable  donations  would  not,  however,  be 
able  to  use  this  25  percent  tax  credit  with 
respect  to  the  same  gift. 

Under  present  law.  if  property  is  sold  to  a 
charity  for  an  amount  less  than  its  value, 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  gain  re- 
alized by  the  contributor  is  made  by  refer- 
ence to  a  portion  (rather  than  100  percent) 
of  the  donor's  original  cost  of  the  property. 
This  provision  has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing charitable  sales  of  property  at  below 
actual  value  and  could  be  rectified  by  the 
change  recommended. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

Contributions  to  private  foundations 
made  in  appreciated  property  should  be 
treated,  for  a  donor's  tax  purposes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  cash  gift*  to  a  private  foun- 
dation. Five  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  determined  annually,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  to  public  charities  as  a 
'qualifying  distribution  "  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

In  1969.  to  assure  that  private  foundations 
would  continuously  produce  funds  for  the 
nonprofit  sector,  two  rules  were  enacted:  (a) 
Each  private  foundation  must  make  an 
annual  "payout"  to  public  charities  In  an 
amount  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  foundation's  assets;  and 
(b)  when  a  donor  contributes  appreciated 
property  to  a  private  foundation,  in  order 
for  such  donor  to  receive  a  deduction  for 
the  appreciated  value,  the  foundation  must 
redistribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  contribution.* 


THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  IN 
HONDURAS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  appar- 
ent regionalization  of  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador.  A  key  to  the  matter  is  the 
current  situation  in  Honduras.  A 
member  of  my  staff  visited  Honduras 
in  August  and  I  am  enclosing  his  re- 
marks as  background  information: 

INTRODUCTION 

In  early  July,  several  Congressional  of- 
fices were  informally  contacted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Socorro  Juridico  (the  Legal 
Aid  Office)  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Salva- 
dor. El  Salvador.  The  offices  were  apprised 
of  sever"!  concerns  and  accusations  regard- 
ing abridgement  of  the  Human  Rights  of 
Salvadoran  refugees  in  Honduras. 

In  early  August,  the  Mexican  Commission 
for  the  Liberty  of  Salvadoran  Refugees  in 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  sent  several  of  us 
a  telegram  inviting  us  to  join  a  delegation  to 
Honduras  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
Salvadoran  refugees  there. 

The  Commission  is  headed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Cuemavaca,  Sergio  Mendez  Arceo.  and 
includes  other  prominent  figures  such  as 
the  poet  Thelma  Nava.  Martha  Lopez  Por- 
tillo  de  Tamayo.  Pablo  Gonzales  Casanova, 
and  joumalisU  Gregorio  Selser,  Miguel 
Concha,  and  Nico  Schvar^.  representative  of 
the  Latin  American  Federation  of  Joumsd- 
ists  (FEIAP). 

Mr.  Robert  Brauer.  representative  of  the 
office  of  Congressman  Ronald  Dellums;  Ms. 
Victoria  Rideout.  representative  of  the 
office  of  Congressman  Gerry  Studds;  and 
Mr.  David  Quilter.  representative  of  the 
office  of  Congressman  Mickey  Leland.  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  Congressional 
aides  were  joined  by  Ms.  Patrice  Perillie,  a 
lawyer  and  founder  of  the  Central  American 
Refugee  Committee. 

The  group  departed  Washington  on 
August  9th  for  Mexico  City  and  arrived  in 
Tegucigalpa.  Honduras,  on  August  10.  1981. 
We  stayed  in  Honduras  through  August 
14th. 

In  Honduras,  the  delegation  met  with  the 
following: 

1.  U.S.  Ambassador  Jack  Binns  (twice) 


2.  lac.  Oscar  Mejia  AreUano.  Minister  of 
Interior  and  President  of  the  Government 
Refugee  Commission 

3.  Col.  Cesar  Elvir  Sierra.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter 

4.  Dr.    Jorge    Rapalo.    Vice-Minister    of 

Health 

5.  Dr.  Juan  Almendares.  Rector  of  the  Au- 
tonomous National  University 

6.  Lie.  Efraim  Bu  Giron.  President  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly 

7.  Ms.  Noemi  Espinoza.  Director  of 
CEDEN  (Evangelical  Commission  for  Devel- 
opment and  National  Emergency) 

8.  Honorable  Charles  Henry  Basoche. 
Charge  de  Mission.  U.N.  High  Commission 
on  Refugees 

We  also  met  with  scores  of  refugee  assist- 
ance officials.  Salvadoran  refugees  and  citi- 
zens of  Honduras,  including  soldiers  and 
members  of  the  clergy. 

During  the  trip,  our  inquiries  focused  on: 

1.  the  condition  of  the  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees in  Honduras,  particularly  with  respect 
to  guarantees  of  their  human  rights. 

2.  The  particular  case  of  the  alleged  ab- 
duction of  18  Salvadorans  in  Tegucigalpa  on 
22  April  1981. 

3.  The  extent  and  nature  of  cooperation 
l)etween  the  armed  forces  and  government 
of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  particularly 
over  border  security  and  refugee  questions. 

4.  The  role  of  American  military  in  Hon- 
duras. 

5.  The  political  situation  in  Honduras. 

REFUGEES 

Background 
There  are  20.000  Salvadoran  refugees  in 
Honduras.  Most  of  the  refugees  live  in  the 
two  camps  we  visited  during  our  trip.  Colo- 
moncagua  and  La  Virtud.  Both  camps  are 
on  the  Salvadoran  border,  and  are  home  to 
several  thousand  displaced  Salvadorans. 

In  Colomoncagua,  care  for  the  refugees  is 
shared  by  several  groups:  CARITAS,  a 
Swiss-based  Catholic  humanitarian  organi- 
zation; World  Vision,  a  fundamental  Chris- 
tian relief  organization;  Doctors  Without 
Borders  (Medecins  Sans  Frontiers),  a 
French  medical  relief  organization;  Medica) 
Volunteers  from  the  Autonomous  National 
University  of  Honduras;  and  the  Third 
Health  Region  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health.  All  are  under  the  supervision  of 
CEDEN,  the  Evangelical  Commission  for 
Development  and  National  Emergency.  The 
refugee  camp  at  Colomoncagua  is,  in  fact,  a 
string  of  seven  camps  of  some  500  people 
each— what  Charles  Basoche,  Director  of 
the  UNHCR  mission,  said  was  the  ideal 
setup.  We  found  the  camp  to  be  very  well 
organized. 

The  refugees  at  Colomoncagua  were  dis- 
tressed by  the  presence  of  Honduran  sol- 
diers within  the  camp.  While  we  were  there, 
we  witnessed  a  patrol  on  the  periphery  of 
the  camp,  despite  the  governments  agree- 
ment not  to  place  troops  within  three  kilo- 
meters of  the  camp  borders.  We  were  con- 
cerned by  the  obvious  tension  among  the 
refugees  regarding  their  freedom  in  speak- 
ing with  us.  Many  were  fearful  that  certain 
relief  officials  might  report  their  conversa- 
tions to  higher  authorities  and  to  the  Hon- 
duran government;  we  did  notice  a  member 
of  one  agency  taking  notes  on  our  conversa- 
tions. Adding  to  the  tension  in  the  atmos- 
phere were  the  background  noises  of  ma- 
chine gun  and  mortar  fire  and  bombing 
from  across  the  border  in  nearby  Perquin. 

The  bulk  of  our  time  was  spent  at  La 
Virtud.  a  border  camp  northwest  of  Colo- 
moncagua. This  camp  is  now  the  home  of 
3.500  Salvadorans  who  came  to  Honduras  in 


the  famous  crossing  of  the  Rio  Lempa  on 
March  18th  of  this  year.  The  atmosphere  at 
this  camp  was  remarkably  open,  and  the 
refugees  and  relief  workers  detailed  to  ux 
their  experience  during  this  tragic  and  dra- 
matic crossing.  Many  Salvadoran  women 
and  children  lost  their  lives  either  to  the 
river  or  to  the  bullets  and  bombs  hurled 
from  Salvadoran  helicopters  in  both  coun- 
tries. Eighte^  bodies  were  later  found  dead 
on  the  Honduran  side  of  the  river,  and 
bones  line  the  river  banks  to  this  day. 

Despite  their  grim  history,  the  individuals 
we  met  at  this  camp  impressed  us  tremen- 
dously with  their  strong  spirit,  their  love  of 
freedom,  and  their  exemplary  industrious- 
ness.  Sloping  into  the  mountains  are  corn- 
fields planted  by  the  refugees  under  the  di- 
rection of  CEDEN  and  CARITAS— one  of 
several  work  projects  Intended  to  make  the 
camp  self-sufficient  and  the  refugees  pro- 
ductive. There  is  a  strong  and  even  curious- 
ly optimistic  spirit.  On  the  evening  of  our 
first  day  at  La  Virtud.  we  gathered  with  the 
refugees  before  a  makeshift  stage  for  a  con- 
cert in  our  honor.  Their  songs  were  a  cele- 
bration of  life  in  the  camp;  songs  of  the  arti- 
sans and  their  crafts,  songs  of  their  longing 
to  return  to  El  Salvador,  and  of  their  cross- 
ing of  the  Lempa  on  March  18.  1981. 

We  found  the  relief  workers  to  be  very 
committed,  hard-working  men  and  women 
who  care  generously  for  these  needy  indi- 
viduals. The  workers  have  helped  the  refu- 
gees make  tremendous  progress  and  are  de- 
serving of  strong  praise  for  their  selfless, 
hard,  and  crucial  labor.  We  were  grateful  to 
meet  with  relief  workers  from  the  Universi- 
ty. Doctors  Without  Borders.  CEDEN.  CAR- 
ITAS. and  World  Vision,  as  well  as  several 
devoted  and  hard-working  local  religious 
workers. 

Human  rights 

During  our  discussions  with  the  refugees 
and  relief  workers,  we  heard  first  hand  tes- 
timony that  led  us  to  the  foUowing  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  Refugees  and  relief  workers  have  been 
threatened  and  harrassed  by  the  Honduran 
military. 

Several  relief  workers  have  witnessed  in- 
stances of  Honduran  soldiers  abusing  refu- 
gees. We  were  certainly  witness  to  the 
honest  fear  instilled  in  both  refugees  and 
relief  workers  by  the  Honduran  military.  As 
a  result  of  a  meeting  with  the  priest  of  the 
border  region  near  La  Virtud,  we  came  im- 
mediately under  the  close  scrutiny  of  sever- 
al soldiers.  That  priest  had  been  deUined 
for  several  days  upon  his  return  to  Hondu- 
ras after  testifying  before  the  Russel  Tribu- 
nal in  Mexico  as  to  human  rights  violations. 
No  charges  were  ever  presented.  The  priest 
also  told  us  that  the  incidence  of  arbitrary 
abuses  of  refugees  and  relief  workers  by  the 
local  military  was  increased  since  the  visit 
of  U.S.  military  advisers. 

The  Honduran  soldiers  we  encountered 
definitely  habored  negative  feelings  toward 
many  of  the  refugees.  The  Honduran  Cap- 
tain in  La  Virtud  told  us  "that  all  refugees 
were  welcomed,  and  that  the  local  soldiers 
never  shot  at  them."  However,  he  also  made 
a  point  of  claiming  that  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  refugees'  food  is  carried  acroGS 
the  border,  mostly  by  elderly  women,  during 
the  late  night  hours.  It  was  the  task  of  his 
command,  he  stated,  to  control  the  refu- 
gees, and  severtU  had  already  been  detained. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  U.S.  advisers  in 
the  area  could  help  with  this  task,  among 
others. 
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2.  The  Honduran  military  has  been  aware 
of,  has  accepted,  and  has,  in  fact,  assisted 
the  Salvadoran  military  in  working  from 
Honduran  soil  to  apprehend  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees. In  several  cases,  these  refugees  were 
later  found  dead  in  £3  Salvador. 

There  were  many  very  serious  statements 
received  by  our  delegation  regarding  the 
complicity  of  Honduran  soldiers  during  the 
gruesome  events  at  the  Sumpul  and  Lempa 
rivers  and  afterwards.  Several  refugees  had 
witnessed  luiown  members  of  the  Salvador- 
an military  wearing  Honduran  uniforms  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  entry  into  the  refu- 
gee camps.  In  other  instances,  the  Hondu- 
ran military  have  allowed  members  of 
ORDE34  (Savadoran  paramilitary)  into  the 
camps  to  search  for  and  remove  refugees. 
We  also  spoke  with  witnesses  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Salvadoran  soldiers  into  Honduran 
territory  in  order  to  launch  attacks  back 
across  the  border.  These  intrusions  have 
been  only  weakly  protested  by  the  Hondu- 
ran government. 

One  incident  illustrates  many  cases  told  to 
us  by  relief  workers  and  the  refugees  them- 
selves and  confirmed  by  others: 

On  May  23,  a  car  with  Salvadoran  plates 
attempted  to  enter  the  camp  at  La  Virtud 
with  the  permission  of  the  local  Migration 
Office.  The  riders  came  to  take  back  an  old 
man  and  his  five  grandsons.  Those  in  the 
car  were  identified  by  refugees  as  the  Na- 
tional Guardsman  Jose  Angel,  and  Alejan- 
dro Rode.  Mayof  of  the  town  of  Victoria  in 
E3  Salvador.  They  were  not  allowed  into  the 
camp  by  the  relief  workers. 

Honduran  policy 

Honduras  is  not  a  signatory  of  the  U.N. 
Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refu- 
gees. However,  in  January  of  this  year,  the 
government  established  the  National  Refu- 
gee Commission  and  laid  out  the  following 
principles  applying  to  refugees:  a  pledge  to 
adhere  to  an  "open  door"  policy,  and  to  re- 
frain from  returning  refugees  against  their 
will  to  the  country  of  origin,  while  obtaining 
the  commitment  of  the  refugees  to  remain 
within  a  specified  zone,  and  not  to  take  em- 
ployment. This  official  "OF>en  door"  policy  is 
a  heavy  commitment  for  a  poor  country  al- 
ready unduly  burdened  with  Nicaraguan 
and  Guatemalan  refugees,  and  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 

Two  points  are  noteworthy,  however. 
Within  the  National  Refugee  Conunission, 
composed  of  the  Ministries  of  Interior,  De- 
fense. Foreign  Relations,  and  Health,  the 
Defense  Ministry  is  preeminent.  Significant- 
ly, the  National  Refugee  Commission  has  its 
offices  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Furthermore,  in  January  of 
this  year,  the  Honduran  government  deter- 
mined that  for  reasons  of  "security  and  con- 
trol" the  Salvadoran  refugees  should  be 
placed  in  camps  under  the  control  of  mili- 
tary conmianders. 

In  a  major  turnabout  from  previous 
policy,  the  Honduran  government  recently 
acquiesced  to  T7NHCR  and  U.S.  Embassy 
recommendations  to  move  the  refugees  fur- 
ther inland.  In  fact,  the  government  is  now 
actively  promoting  this  policy,  urging  the 
relocation  of  that  75  percent  of  the  refugees 
who  have  been  assimilated  into  Honduran 
families  in  the  region.  The  government 
argues  that  that  move  will  help  guarantee 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  refugees,  and 
that  the  government  will  have  better  "con- 
trol" over  refugees  if  the  camps  are  relo- 
cated further  within  Honduras. 

This  point  deserves  an  important  note.  It 
was  suggested  to  us  that  the  decision  to  re- 
locate the  refugees  stemmed  from  a  meeting 


in  May  between  Col.  Mejia  Peralta,  Com- 
mander of  the  Santa  Rosa  Copan  Battalion, 
and  his  Salvadoran  counterpart.  Colonel 
Benavides.  The  events  that  transpired 
thereafter  (culminating  in  the  landing  of 
some  1200  Salvadoran  troops  several  kilome- 
ters into  Honduras  on  July  17)  suggest  more 
than  coincidence. 

Although  most  knowledgeable  officials 
(especially  at  the  UNHCR)  agree  that  the 
refugees  will  be  safer  further  inland,  the 
refugees  themselves  are  afraid  of  the  treat- 
ment they  may  receive  by  the  Honduran 
military  in  such  an  environment,  and  are  re- 
luctant to  move  further  from  their  homes  in 
El  Salvador.  They  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
camps  they  have  worked  hard  to  create  and 
maintain. 

Furthermore,  the  presence  of  established 
camps  makes  future  crossings  safer  and 
easier  and  is  likely  to  deter  indiscriminate 
abuses  by  local  military.  The  relief  workers 
were  concerned  that  the  health  conditions 
in  camps  is  much  worse  than  the  situation 
of  those  refugees  now  living  with  Honduran 
families  In  the  aldeas,  or  local  conununities. 
They  were  also  anxious  to  ensure  that  a 
suitable  site  with  decent  farmland  and  ade- 
quate water  sources  be  found  before  the  ref- 
ugees are  moved. 

Should  the  relocation  occur,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  important  concerns.  First, 
we  would  hope  that  a  sufficient  contingent 
of  relief  workers  remain  in  the  border  areas 
to  receive  and  care  for  new  refugees  who 
cross  into  Honduras  as  well  as  guarantee 
their  safety.  In  addition.  In  light  of  the 
many  charges  of  border  violations  we  be- 
lieve that  a  neutral,  permanent  human 
rights  commission  is  needed  in  the  area. 
The  OAS  force  supervising  the  border  in 
the  past  has  been  suspected  by  many  of  the 
affected  individuals  of  being  less  than  an  ef- 
fective observer.  The  OAS  helicopter  comes 
on  a  "regrular"  schedule  of  infrequent  visits. 
The  teams  consist  of  one  OAS  official,  one 
Honduran,  and  one  Salvadoran.  This  triple 
presence,  along  with  the  persistent  requests 
of  the  OAS  supervisors  for  lists  of  refugees" 
names,  and  their  reference  to  lists  devel- 
oped by  Salvadoran  and  Honduran  military, 
have  led  many  refugees  and  relief  workers 
to  see  the  OAS  as  a  bridge  between  Hondu- 
ras and  the  Salvadoran  military. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  the  real 
reason  for  clearing  the  border  Is  to  allow 
greater  activity  against  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  by  either  the  Salvadoran  or  Hon- 
duran forces.  It  is  imperative  for  the  peace 
of  Honduras  and  the  entire  region  that 
Honduras  not  be  drawn  Into  a  regional 
strategy  to  defeat  the  Salvadoran  FMLN. 

U.S.  MILITARY  IN  HONDURAS 

It  was  quite  clear  that  United  States  In 
Honduras  Is  an  adjunct  of  U.S.  policy  In  El 
Salvador.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
does  not  limit  Itself  to  undertaking  all 
means  to  deny  the  use  of  Honduran  soil  to 
benefit  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  "ensuring" 
Honduran  neutrality.  United  States  policy  is 
driving  the  Honduran  government  into  a  re- 
gional strategy  to  defeat  the  Salvadoran 
FMLN.  It  is  admitted  In  Honduras  that 
there  Is  cooperation  between  Salvadoran 
and  Honduran  armed  forces,  "at  least  at  the 
local  level." 

Shortly  before  our  arrival,  several  Ameri- 
can advisers  had  been  In  La  Virtud.  We 
learned  that  a  number  of  persons  had 
s[>oken  with  one  officer,  and  quoted  him  as 
saying  that  the  refugees  "are  the  guerril- 
las," and  that  they  "have  no  human  rights." 
The  officer,  U.S.  Captain  Sheehan.  was  also 
reported  to  have  been  carrying  an  M-16,  al- 


though regulations  strictly  prohibit  Ameri- 
can advisers  from  carrying  arms.  Ambassa- 
dor Bums  spoke  with  Captain  Sheehan 
during  our  visit,  and  asssured  us  that  if  he 
found  any  truth  to  the  allegations  he  would 
deal  with  the  matter  promptly  and  forceful- 
ly. However,  it  was  the  embassy's  conclusion 
that  the  events  as  related  were  largely 
untrue,  and  that  the  Raymond  Bonner  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  claiming  to  have 
witnessed  the  discussion  was  "full  of  facts, 
half  truths,  and  falsehoods."  We  suggested 
that  the  Ambassador  foUow-up  his  Investi- 
gation with  a  visit  by  embassy  staff  to  the 
border  to  talk  to  the  many  other  witnesses 
we  met. 

We  believe  that  any  expansion  of  the 
tragedy  In  EH  Salvador  across  the  border  of 
Honduras  spells  great  danger  for  the  stabili- 
ty and  security  of  the  region  and  Its  people. 
We  are  most  concerned  that  the  projected 
doubling  of  military  assistance  to  Honduras 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
at  least  21  U.S.  advisers  in  that  country,  not 
be  part  of  (or  worse,  facilitate)  such  a  re- 
glonalization  of  the  violence  In  El  Salvador. 

Our  Increased  military  aid  serves  to  misdi- 
rect the  priorities  of  Honduras  and  may  not 
be  In  the  best  Interests  of  that  country.  No 
one  believes  Honduras  to  be  threatened  by 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  but  It  Is  threat- 
ened by  a  lack  of  economic  and  social  jus- 
tice. 

THE  CASE  OP  "COLONIAL  MIRAMONTE" 

Before  our  visit,  we  were  apprised  of  accu- 
sations that  on  April  22,  1981.  the  Honduran 
Security  Forces  had  apprehended  16  Salva- 
dorans  and  two  Houndurans  living  In  Tegu- 
cigalpa. There  Is  sworn  eyewitness  testimo- 
ny by  a  Dutch  agronomist  that  states  that 
they  were  taken  by  uniformed  Hondurans. 
We  learned  that  this  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  additional,  as  yet  undisclosed,  evi- 
dence. Despite  this,  the  Honduran  govern- 
ment has  denied  the  accusation. 

During  our  visit  we  determined  from  con- 
siderable evidence  that  without  doubt  the 
[>ersons  had  been  taken  by  the  security 
forces.  This  extra-legal  activity  calls  into 
question  the  guarantees  of  the  Human 
Rights  of  any  Salvadoran  in  Honduras.  This 
case,  plus  the  many  other  alleged  abduc- 
tions of  the  past  several  months,  also  seri- 
ously threatens  the  so-called  "democratiza- 
tion" of  Honduras. 

Background  information 

On  April  22,  1981,  Honduran  security 
forces  detained  a  number  of  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees living  In  Tegruclgalpa,  Honduras. 
Among  those  detained  were  four  children 
under  12  years  old,  as  well  as  Nora  Trinidad 
Gomez  de  Barillas,  who  was  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero's secretary.  She,  her  family,  and 
others  working  closely  with  Christian  based 
communities  had  had  to  leave  their  own 
country  and  had  sought  refuge  in  Honduras. 

A  Dutch  agronomist  working  In  Honduras 
since  early  1979  witnesses  the  early  morning 
detention.  He  recognized  most  of  the  per- 
sons taken  from  the  house  because  he  did 
volunteer  to  work  with  a  humanitarian 
relief  organization,  offering  assistance  to 
Salvadoran  refugees  In  Honduras.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  stopped  by  the  family's 
house  the  morning  of  April  22nd  to  drop  off 
some  medicine  for  one  of  the  little  boys.  He 
saw  members  of  the  Honduran  Public  Secu- 
rity Force  pushing  the  family  members  into 
a  blue  Toyota  pick-up  truck.  Three  days 
later,  he  read  in  a  Honduran  newspaper 
that  the  children  whom  he  had  seen  put 
into  the  truck  had  been  turned  over  by  Hon- 
duran Immigration  Services  to  Salvadoran 


authorities.  (This  has  been  confirmed  by 
press  accounts  in  Honduras  and  the  entry/ 
exit  stamps  on  the  passport  of  one  of  the 
abducted  children  who  was  returned  to  El 
Salvador.)  Fearing  for  the  life  of  the  others 
taken  away  that  morning,  the  Dutch  agron- 
omist decided  to  make  a  public  statement 
about  the  detention.  Honduran  authorities 
deny  that  the  people  he  saw  forced  Into  the 
pick-up  truck  are  being  detained,  in  spite  of 
the  presentation  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
by  Alberto  Reina.  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Court  of  Human  Rights. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
case  candidly  and  in  confidence  with  several 
persons.  These  persons  of  high  position  and 
considerable  credibility  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally led  us  to  the  understanding  that  the 
persons  were  apprehended  by  security 
forces.  We  were  told  by  one  official  that  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  "could  get  us  all 
killed." 

We  also  learned  from  credible  sources 
that  Hondurans  have  also  been  subjected  to 
extra-legal  apprehension,  detainment  and 
execution,  these  sources  alleged  the  exist- 
ence of  clandestine  jails  In  Tegucigalpa. 

This  detention  seriously  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  progress  of  Honduras  towards  a 
real  democracy  respecting  civil  and  human 
rights.  It  also  raises  doubts  about  the  sincer- 
ity of  commitment  to  this  process  by  certain 
key  political  groups.  Without  a  doubt,  its 
resolution  would  be  of  great  consequence. 

THE  POLITICAL  CLIBiATE  IN  HONDURAS 

Honduras  Is  the  poorest  of  the  Central 
American  nations.  In  Tegucigalpa,  sturming- 
ly  beautiful  mountains  and  skies  contrast 
with  the  tiny  shanties  crammed  Into  every 
ravine.  Only  one-fifth  of  Honduran  land  Is 
suitable  for  Intensive  commercial  cultiva- 
tion. Most  of  these  lands  are  foreign  owned, 
leaving  the  country's  small  farmers  to  eke 
out  an  existence  on  two  to  three  acre  plots, 
often  on  rocky  mountainsides.  Faced  with 
such  prospects,  many  peasants  are  lured  to 
the  city  In  the  hopes  of  a  job— almost  none 
of  which  exist  since  there  Is  little  Industry 
in  the  capital. 

Honduras  has  a  long  history  of  military 
rule.  Interspersed  with  promises  of  elections 
rarely  honored.  Since  1963,  military  rule  has 
been  continuous.  In  April  of  1981.  elections 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  held  In 
Honduras.  By  all  accounts,  these  elections 
were  the  most  free  and  open  In  decades 
(even  though  the  banned  Christian  Demo- 
crats were  barred  from  participating). 

Defying  predictions  (and  the  expected 
measure  of  electoral  fraud),  the  underdog 
Liberal  Party  was  elected  with  a  52  percent 
majority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
legislative  branch  of  government.  The  cur- 
rent provisional  government  has  remained 
in  the  hands  of  General  Pollcarpo  Paz 
Garcia,  but  Includes  military  and  civilians, 
and  representatives  of  the  two  principal 
parties,  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  conser- 
vative National  Party. 

An  active  and  vocal  popular  opposition  is 
openly  critical  of  the  government  through 
the  press.  Tiempo.  a  respected  daily  newspa- 
per, tied  to  the  ALIPO  (Liberal  Popular  Al- 
liance), the  social  democratic  wing  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  Is  particularly  outspoken.  In 
an  editorial  published  during  our  stay. 
Tiempo  seriously  questioned  the  govern- 
ment on  its  treatment  of  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees, the  rising  incidence  of  "extra-legal  ac- 
tivity" of  security  forces,  the  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Honduras,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
admonish  against  '"secret  alliance""  with  the 
armed  forces  of  El  Salvador.  Another  focus 
of  opposition  Is  the  Autonomous  National 


University.  The  University  is  "autonomous"' 
in  that  although  funds  come  from  the  state, 
the  government  has  no  official  jurisdiction 
over  its  operation.  Faculty  and  students  in 
equal  representation  elect  the  rector  and 
choose  the  curriculum.  There  appears  to  be 
no  censorship  of  the  university  press.  Be- 
cause of  this  freedom,  the  university  has  an 
independent  power  base,  and  has  itself 
become  a  national  political  force.  Since 
early  1980.  important  political  opposition 
has  also  come  from  within  the  ranks  of  the 
armed  forces.  Pressure  from  this  sector  was 
crucial  in  initiating  the  process  of  democrat- 
ic transition— though  a  series  of  "purges" 
during  late  1980  effectively  silenced  this 
sector.  Lastly,  the  principal  "campesino"" 
unions  (ANACH  and  FUNACAMH)  have 
been  allowed  surprising  political  clout— suf- 
ficient to  have  forced  the  ouster  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Agrarian  Institute  in 
December  of  1979.  All  of  this  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Honduras  is  still  the  Central 
American  country  where  a  reformist  project 
to  ensure  political  stability  is  most  feasible 
in  the  short-range. 

However,  during  the  course  of  our  visit, 
we  discovered  that  the  "'real""  power  in  the 
government  is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain key  military  officials.  The  head  of 
FUSEP,  the  security  police.  Col.  Gustavo 
Alvarez,  along  with  the  commander  of  the 
Air  Force.  Col.  Walter  Lopez,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  First  Infantry  Batallion,  Col. 
Boden.  are  considered  the  strongmen  of 
Honduras.  Col.  Alvarez  is  alleged  to  have 
ties  to  certain  political  figures  in  the  United 
States.  Over  and  over  again  we  were  told  by 
civilian  officials  and  others  knowledgeable, 
that  if  we  wanted  serious  answers  to  our 
questions,  these  were  the  men  we  should 
see.  Unfortunately,  our  visit  coincided  with 
those  of  President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador 
and  President  Lucas  Garcia  of  Guatemala. 
Our  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  meeting 
with  any  of  these  men  or  their  assistants 
were  rebuffed.  (Interestingly,  they  took  the 
time  to  Inquire  as  to  our  political  party  af- 
filiation.) 

It  became  increasingly  clear  to  us  that  the 
military  is  privy  to  an  independent  power 
base,  founded  on  their  financial  advantages 
and  their  arms.  A  question  critical  in  Hon- 
duras" future  is  how  much  this  power  will  be 
altered  when  the  presidency  is  turned  over 
to  civilian  leaders.  We  came  away  with  no 
clear  answer. 

Elections 

The  political  focus  In  Honduras  is  directed 
squarely  at  the  upcoming  elections.  Despite 
the  legacy  of  fraud  and  failure  In  past  elec- 
toral attempts,  this  election  is  viewed  differ- 
ently, and  tremendous  hope  is  centered  on 
its  result.  Many  in  the  left  argue,  perhaps 
correctly,  that  the  military  will  retain  its  in- 
dependent power,  and  is  only  offering  the 
office  of  the  presidency  as  a  camouflage  for 
its  own  dominant  position. 

It  is  not  without  precedent  that  the  armed 
forces  should  stage  a  coup  as  elections  draw 
near.  As  the  election  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber approaches,  this  fact  is  on  everyone"s 
mind.  There  are  those  of  the  opinion  that 
although  the  willingness  of  some  sectors  of 
the  armed  forces  to  hand  over  power  Is 
waning,  chances  of  a  coup  are  minimal. 
Others  are  less  convinced,  and  point  out  ex- 
isting pressure  to  postpone  elections.  One 
very  credible  and  Important  figure  told  us 
that  rumors  of  a  coup  are  on  everyones  lips, 
and  his  suspicion  was  that  a  coup  was  a 
strong  possibility.  He  sUted  to  us  that  al- 
though official  U.S.  administration  policy 
favors  the  upcoming  elections,  there  is  a 


feeling  that  a  coup  will  indeed  occur  if  it  ap- 
pears the  administration  would  not  oppose 
it. 

Conclusions 

There  will  be  little  progress  in  Honduras 
without  the  November  election.  However, 
the  election  itself  will  not  ensure  progress. 
There  is  little  money  in  the  national  treas- 
ury. There  are  many  social  and  economic 
pr6blems.  Most  "mainline"  politicians  are 
fearful  of  the  examples  of  struggle  in  Nica- 
ragua. El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala.  They 
know  the  potential  also  exists  in  Honduras 
for  a  popular  struggle.  There  are,  in  fact, 
many  among  them  who  for  this  very  reason 
would  urge  the  United  States  government  to 
moderate  its  Central  American  stance. 

We  were  left  with  several  reservations 
about  the  democratization  process  as  a 
whole.  The  credible  evidence  of  illegal  ap- 
prehensions and  detention  of  Honduran  citi- 
zens and  Salvadoran  refugees  detracts  from 
the  govemment"s  claims  of  openness  and  de- 
mocracy discussed  above.  Another  equally 
serious  incident  has  taken  place  since  our 
return:  the  apprehension  and  detention  of 
the  President  of  the  Honduran  Socialist 
Party,  already  inscribed  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  the  November  elections. 

These  detentions  and  apprehensions,  the 
abuse  of  Salvadoran  refugees  and  relief 
workers  at  the  border  camps,  and  the  unde- 
terred incursions  well  into  Honduran  terri- 
tory by  large  numbers  of  Salvadoran  troops 
are  much  more  than  just  "apparent""  contra- 
dictions of  the  return  to  democracy. 

U.S.  insistence  on  a  greater  military  role 
for  Honduras  in  the  region  detracts  from 
their  addressing  the  "real"  problems.  Fur- 
ther, it  provides  the  basis  for  the  armed 
forces'  keeping  its  disproportionately  strong 
position  in  Honduran  life.  This  path  has  en- 
sured a  popular  struggle  in  other  nations. 
Because  of  the  critical  moment  Central 
America  and  Honduras  are  living,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  now  critically  re-think  U.S. 
policy  and  programs  for  Honduras.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carney)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Paul,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 15. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  60  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 16. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  for  15  minutes, 
on  December  10. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  for  60  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benjamin)  to  revise  and 
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extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richmond,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LaPalce.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brinkley.  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dellums,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,320. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
Markey  amendment  to  H.R.  3566  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mrs.  Snowe,  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  prior  to  the  Moffett 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carney)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Petri  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Carman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Napier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Benjamin)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  de  Lugo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Traxler. 


Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 
Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  December 
7,  1981,  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4591.  An  Act  to  amend  the  mineral 
leasing  laws  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  uniform  treatment  of  certain  receipts 
under  such  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  295.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  230,  a  concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res.  115. 
97th  Congress)  (Rept.  No.  97-374).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  296.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115.  a  joint  resolution  to 
approve  the  President's  recommendation  for 
a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976  (Rept. 
No.  97-375).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  JONES  ol  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Bandon  Marsh  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Coos  County,  State  of  Oregon;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-376).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  S.  884  (Rept.  No. 
97-377).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  December  10,  1981. 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2665.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Court's  judgment  order  in  Dockets  Nos.  113, 
24G,  191,  and  221,  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  and  Related  Cases  v.  77ie 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2666.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  difficulties  In  assessing  the  eli- 
gibility of  State  and  local  governments  for 
supplemental  disaster  assistance  (CED-82-4, 
December  7,  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  370.  Joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations imtil  September  30,  1982  (Rept. 
No.  97-372).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLORIO:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1211  (Rept.  No.  97- 
373).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43.  Con- 
current resolution  granting  the  status  of 
permanent  residence  to  certain  aliens;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-370).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. House  Resolution  282.  Resolution  op- 
posing the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States  to  certain  aliens  (Rept. 
No.  97-371).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  5144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  members  of  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  programs 
who  are  injured  during  summer  military 
camp  eligible  for  compensation  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 

H.R.  5145.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  training  opportuni- 
ties for  employees  under  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERDAHL: 

H.R.  5146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  for  purposes  of  the  new  joi)s 
credit  of  youths  participating  in  certain  edu- 
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cation  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  5147.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  amounts  realized  by  certain 
regulated  public  utilities  in  settlement  of 
damages  under  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  fuel;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NAPIER: 
H.R.  5148.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  5149.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted temporary  extension  of  the  existing 
earnings  limitation  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (limiting  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  aged 
less  than  72  may  earn  while  receiving  bene- 
fits thereunder)  so  as  to  allow  previously  en- 
acted provisions  to  take  effect  restricting 
the  applicability  of  such  limitation  to  per- 
sons aged  less  than  70;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM,  Mr.   GoLDWATER,   Mr.   Napier. 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.   Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Clausen,      Mr.      Moorhead,      Mr. 
Thohas,     Mr.     Dannemeyer,     Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  RonssELOT,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Nowak,     Mr.     Roberts    of    South 
Dakota,   Mr.   Roe,    Mr.    Pritchard, 
Mr.    Shamansky.    Mr.    Dreier,    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Dunn): 
H.R.  5150.  A  bill  to  authorize,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  provide  assistance  with 
respect   to   certain   mortgages   secured   by 
newly  constructed,   unsold   homes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.R.  5151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  to 
honor  Roy  Wilkins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
H.R.  5152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  veter- 
ans suffering  from  disabilities  and  diseases 
caused  by  or  attributable  to  exposure  to 
atomic  or  nuclear  radiation  during  their 
period  of  active  service  entitled  to  wartime 
disability  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5153.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  veter- 
ans suffering  from  disabilities  and  diseases 
caused  by  or  attributable  to  exposure  to 
atomic  or  nuclear  radiation  during  their 
period  of  active  service  entitled  to  wartime 
disability  compensation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  5154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
requiring  that  a  registered  trademark  be  al- 
tered for  use  within  such  State,  and  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  preservation  of  small  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota: 
HJl.  5155.  A  bill  to  reverse  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ruling  No.  81-216;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  5156.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Goose 
Lake  Basin  Compact  between  the  States  of 
California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for    the    designation    of    April    9    as    the 
'Annual  National  POW/MIA  Day ":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GEJDENSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  232.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  support  for  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams for  needy,  elderly,  and  handicapped 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  233.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Navajo  code  talkers  for  their  service  to 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II;  to 
the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.  Res.  294.  Resolution  authorizing  funds 
for  the  standing  and  select  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    VENTO    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Florio,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Marlenee, 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 

Oberstar.  Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Eckart, 

Mr.    Williams    of    Montana.    Mr. 

Kemp,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr.  Downey): 

H.   Res.   297.   Resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  railroad 

retirement  full  funding;  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  MAVROULES  (by  request): 

H.R.  5157.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  B. 
Bostdorf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 

H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  to  refer  H.R.  5143 
to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  9:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  756:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  1595:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Coelho. 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Ottinger.  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1853:  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Wampler. 

H.R.  2030:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  2031:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  2032:  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  2241:  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Mazzou,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton. 


H.R.  2322:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Garcia. 
H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Stump. 
H.R.  3102:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
H.R.  3191:  Mr.  YouNC  of  Alaska. 
H.R.   3526:   Mr.   Biagci.   Mr.   Frost,   Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lantos.  and  Mr. 
Napier. 

H.R.  3722:  Mr.  Lcath  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Ilfinois.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  KoGovsEK.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Dowdy,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Lowery 
of  California.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  Skeeh.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Bliley. 
H.R.  3741:  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
H.R.  3765:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 
H.R.  3766:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne  and  Mr. 
Paul. 
H.R.  3909:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4028:  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  MrrcHEU.  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  2^ablocki,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Aspin,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 
H.R.  4230:  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Hol- 
lenbeck,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Uvingston,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  C^rane,  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 
H.R.  4235:  Mr.  Heftel. 
H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mrs.  Schneider, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
Mr.  Brodhead. 

H.R.  4389:  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  LaPalce.  and 
Mrs.  C^hisholm. 
H.R.  4429:  Mr.  Hagedorn. 
H.R.  4449:  Mr.  Uvingston. 
H.R.   4554:   Mrs.   Holt  and  Mr.  Whtte- 

HURST. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4587:  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  4588:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr 
Bonker,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr 
CONYERS.  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr 
Downey,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Ed 
wards  of  California,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash 
ington.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger, Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

HJl.  4673:  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  4728:  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Howard,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 
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H.R.  4775:  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montana.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Poclietta.  Mr. 
Fish,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Hilcr.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Marlenee.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Jeftries,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  4807:  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
RoeMER,  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Loeftler,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
LUNGREN,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  and  Mr. 
Gradison. 

H.R.  4829:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  4842:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  4843:  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.R.  4848:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  HiGHTOWER,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Heftel, 
Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Florio,  and 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  4853:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  4857:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  4999:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Golowater.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  5004:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Sha- 

MAN  SKY 

H.R.  5140:  Mr.  AuCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Mopfett.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Mdrphy.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
WoLPE.  Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Za- 
blocki,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta, Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Natch- 
ER,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr. 

MOTTL. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Cour- 
TER,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, and  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.J.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. 

H.J.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Loeftler,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  351:  Mr.  Sharp. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Neal,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Matsui,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Yatron,  Ms.  Fiedler,  and  Mr. 
Patterson. 


H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Florio, 
and  Mr.  Lee. 

H.  Con.  Res.  157:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  173:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr. 
Kramer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  EIroahl,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Hertel, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALOO,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.  Con.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.  Res.  239:  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Santini, 
Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.  Res.  286:  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Aodabbo,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 

KiLDEE. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1301:  Mr.  Johnston. 

H.R.  1302:  Mr.  Johnston. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Hutto. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII 
297.  Mr.  KAZEN  presented  a  petition  of 
Maria  Graciela  Ramierez,  Laredo,  Tex.,  rel- 
ative to  redress  of  grievances:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 2559 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
—Page  6,  after  line  25,  add  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments for  benefits  under  section  707(a)  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  for  months  be- 
ginning on  or  after  t*'e  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


H.R. 3566 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
—Amendment  to  foreign  assistance  authori- 
zation bill: 

"(b)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  strongly  support 
the  efforts  of  developing  countries  to  im- 
prove Infant  feeding  practices,  in  particular, 
through  the  promotion  of  breastfeeding.  As 
a  demonstration  of  that  support,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  spend  up  to  $5,000,000 


from  funds  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1982  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections 
103  and  101(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  to  assist  developing  countries  estab- 
lish or  improve  programs  to  encourage  im- 
proved Infant  feeding  practices. 

"(2)  The  President  shall,  as  part  of  the 
Congressional  Presentation  Documentation 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  include  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  implementation  of 
this  section,  including— 

"(A)  A  description  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
promote  breastfeeding  and  to  improve  sup- 
plemental infant  feeding  practices  in  devel- 
oping countries  through  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  section  and  through  its  regular 
programs  in  the  fields  of  health,  nutrition, 
and  population  activities;  and 

"(B)  Summary  of  reports  by  member 
countries  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  their  actions  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Marketing  of  Breastmilk 
Substitutes." 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 
—Page  29,  immediately  after  line  6.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

FOREIGN  INTIMIDATION  AND  HARASSMENT  OF 
INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  114.  Chapter  1  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  Foreign  Intimidation  and  Har- 
assment OF  Individuals  in  the  United 
States.— (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  letters  of  offers  may  be  issued, 
credits  and  guarantees  may  be  extended, 
and  export  licenses  may  be  issued  under  this 
Act  during  a  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country  only  if  the  President  has 
certified,  during  that  fiscal  year,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  that  the  governing  authorities 
of  that  country  are  not  engaged  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  acts  of  intimidation  or  har- 
assment directed  against  individuals  in  the 
United  States. 

—Page  29.  after  line  6,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

military  assistance  and  sales  for 
guatemala 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Funds  may  be  obligated  for 
assistance  for  Guatemala  under  chapter  2  or 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  letters  of  offers  may  be  issued  and 
credits  and  guarantees  may  be  extended  for 
Guatemala  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  licenses  may  be  issued  under  section  38 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  may 
be  assigned  or  detailed  to  Guatemala  to 
carry  out  functions  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  or  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  only  if  within  six  months  prior 
to  such  obligation,  issuance,  extension,  or 
assignment,  the  President  has  certified  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  that  the  Government 
of  Guatemala— 

(1)  is  not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights; 

(2)  is  achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  own  armed  forces,  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Guatemalan  citizens  by  these 
forces:  and 

(3)  is  ending  the  Indiscriminate  torture 
and  murder  of  Guatemalan  citizens  by  any 
paramilitary  organization  which  receives 
any  assistance  or  support  from  the  Govem- 
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ment  of  Guatemala  or  over  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala  otherwise  is  able  to 
exercise  control. 

Such  certification  shall  discuss  fully  and 
completely  the  justification  for  making  the 
determinations  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3). 

(b)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  submis- 
sion of  the  first  certification  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  at  the  end  of  each  succeed- 
ing six-month  period  thereafter,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  the  certification  described 
in  subsection  (a)  if  he  is  able  to  make  the 
determinations  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  that  subsection.  If  at  any  of 
the  times  specified  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  the  President  does 
not  make  such  a  certification,  then  the 
President  shall  immediately— 

(1)  suspend  all  expenditures  of  funds  and 
other  deliveries  of  assistance  for  Guatemala 


which  were  obligated  under  chapters  2  and 
5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  withhold  all  approvals  for  use  of  cred- 
its and  guarantees  for  Guatemala  which 
were  extended  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

(3)  suspend  all  deliveries  to  Guatemala  of 
defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  design 
and  construction  services,  which  were  sold 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(4)  suspend  all  licenses  for  the  export  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  which 
were  issued  under  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  order  the  prompt  withdrawal  from 
Guatemala  of  all  members  of  the  Armed 


Forces  performing  defense  services,  con- 
ducting international  military  education 
and  training  activities,  or  performing  man- 
agement functions  under  section  515  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Any  suspension  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
the  President  makes  a  certification  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a). 


H.R.  4559 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
—On  page  7,  line  16.  strike  $700,000,000  and 
insert  $637,485,000; 

On  page  7.  line  22,  strike  $240,000,000  and 
insert  $211,306,000; 

On  page  8.  line  3.  strike  $133,405,000  and 
insert  $104,654,000: 

On  page  8.  line  8,  strike  $103,550,000  and 
insert  $97,680,000; 
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JOBLESS  RATE  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  TRAGEDY 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's jobless  rate  jumped  from  8  per- 
cent to  8.4  percent  in  just  1  month.  In 
Oregon,  10.6  percent  of  the  work  force 
is  unemployed.  In  some  counties,  the 
rate  is  20  percent.  For  Oregon,  the  loss 
of  tax  receipts,  estimated  now  to  be 
$250  million  less  than  estimates  of  just 
last  spring,  means  a  disastrous  budget 
situation  and  more  cuts  in  vital  human 
welfare  programs.  These  reductions 
will  come  on  the  tails  of  Federal 
budget  cuts  of  $1.7  billion  in  food 
stamps,  $1.5  billion  in  child  nutrition, 
and  $1  billion  in  health  care. 

Recently,  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of 
Nevada  was  in  Detroit  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities.  He  expressed  concern 
that  too  much  money  may  have  been 
cut  from  Federal  social  programs 
when  control  over  them  was  shifted  to 
the  States  as  part  of  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  program.  Senator 
Laxalt  said  Republican  Governors 
have  been  telling  him  they  have  had  a 
big  load  dumped  on  them  and  they're 
not  getting  adequate  money:  "It  may 
well  be  the  case  in  a  lot  of  these 
States— and  only  time  will  tell— that 
we've  given  them  too  much  authority, 
too  much  responsibility,  and  not 
enough  funding." 

In  Oregon,  my  constituents  already 
know  firsthand  what  it  means  to  be 
out  of  work  for  months  at  a  time,  with 
no  hope  in  sight.  The  luml)er  indus- 
try's seasonally  adjusted  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  20.3  percent  means  that 
in  Oregon,  of  the  31.076  workers  nor- 
mally employed  in  the  lumber  indus- 
try, 60  percent  are  either  unemployed, 
or  working  curtailed  shifts.  Of  the  210 
mills  usually  working.  140  have  either 
shut  down  or  are  operating  short 
shifts.  Many  will  never  reopen. 

Ron  Wymore,  his  wife,  and  five  chil- 
dren live  in  Molalla,  Oreg.  His  grand- 
father was  a  logger.  His  father  was  a 
logger.  He  was  a  logger,  and  a  good 
one,  a  professional  in  a  very  dangerous 
job.  But  since  last  July,  he's  been  un- 
employed. As  a  veteran  and  someone 
who's  used  to  long,  hard  hours  at 
work,  he  sees  the  dreams  he  had  for 
his  family  falling  apart  as  he  adjusts 
to  the  shock  of  not  being  able  to  find 
work  anywhere.  He  sums  up  his  situa- 
tion like  this:  "The  bills  you  don't  pay 
with   your   unemployment  check   you 


pay  with  your  savings,  and  you  just 
about  sit  there  and  cry  because  it  took 
so  much  work  to  put  that  money  in 
the  bank  in  the  first  place.  It's  just  de- 
pressing as  hell." 

For  those  who  have  doubts  about 
the  impact  on  the  folks  back  home  of 
history's  longest  wave  of  high  interest 
rates,  massive  budget  cuts  in  social 
programs,  a  military  spending  spree, 
and  the  largest  tax  cut  in  history,  I  am 
inserting  several  recent  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times.  They  describe 
the  critical  situation  we  have  in 
Oregon  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of 
the  lumber  and  housing  industry,  the 
tragedy  of  joblessness  on  families,  and 
the  jobs  that  won't  be  back  after  the 
recession. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  7.  1981] 

Jobless  Rate  Is  Cutting  Into  Oregon's 

Budget 

(By  Wallace  Turner) 

Eugene.  Oreg.  Dec.  6.—  A  recession  that 
began  with  the  collapse  of  the  lumber  and 
new  housing  markets  in  early  1980  has 
forced  Oregon  officials  into  an  almost  fre- 
netic search  for  ways  to  cut  back  on  a 
budget  that  has  already  been  pruned. 

With  unemployment  at  10.6  percent  state- 
wide, and  around  20  percent  in  several  coun- 
ties, state  revenues  from  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes  are  expected  to  run 
$250  million  behind  estimates  made  last 
spring. 

The  problem  became  evident  late  last 
month  when  predictions  of  advisers  to  Gov. 
Victor  L.  Atiyeh  and  data  on  recent  econom- 
ic trends  were  fed  into  a  computer  program 
designed  to  simulate  Oregon's  economy. 

Although  some  politicians  are  a  bit  uneasy 
at>out  accepting  the  computer's  word  for  the 
expected  shortfall  in  revenues,  none  has 
challenged  the  figures. 

legislative  session  set 

Governor  Atiyeh,  a  Republican,  has  called 
the  Legislature  into  session  beginning  Jan. 
11.  Mindful  that  three  quarters  of  Oregon's 
financing  comes  from  income  taxes,  he  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  both  houses  have 
said  a  tax  increase  is  to  be  avoided.  Some 
legislators  may  try  once  again  to  get  voters 
to  accept  a  sales  tax.  though  that  would  not 
be  popular  either. 

"I  don't  believe  a  sales  tax  is  politically 
saleable  here  now."  said  Terry  Mattock,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Oregon  Tax  Research,  a 
nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  holding 
down  taxes. 

It  has  not  been  decided  which  programs 
will  be  cut.  The  Governor,  who  announced 
the  grim  results  of  the  computer  analysis  on 
Nov.  27.  has  told  department  heads  to  show 
him  by  Dec.  15  what  it  would  mean  to  their 
departments  to  cut  the  budget  by  5  percent. 
10  percent,  15  percent  and  20  percent. 

A  20  percent  cut  in  operating  budgets 
would  produce  the  needed  saving,  according 
to  the  computer  analysis.  Almost  half  of  the 
budget  now  goes  into  tax  relief  for  home- 
owners and  support  for  public  schools,  both 
of  which  are  viewed  as  sacrosanct.  So  the 
political  leadership  now  seems  determined 


to  trim  the  general  operations  side  of  the 
budget.  That  means  they  probably  will  fall 
on  welfare,  higher  education,  prison  budgets 
and  wage  increases  state  employees  are  ex- 
pecting. 

What  a  20  percent  cut  would  mean  to 
higher  education  in  the  state  was  spelled 
out  by  Roy  Lieuallen.  chief  officer  of  the 
Oregon  system  of  higher  education,  which 
includes  University  of  Oregon  and  Oregon 
State  University. 

Western.  Eastern  and  Southern  Oregon 
state  colleges  would  have  to  be  closed,  he 
said,  along  with  schools  of  law,  dentistry, 
pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine. 

No  political  figure  seems  ready  to  blame 
President  Reagan's  economic  policies  for  a 
recession  that  began  two  years  ago.  Rather, 
they  point  to  high  interest  rates  that  have 
virtually  halted  home  construction  and 
ruined  the  state's  luml>er  business. 

The  most  recent  figures  show  that  126.000 
people  were  out  of  work  in  October.  In  1980 
about  36.000  people  exhausted  their  26-week 
eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits: 
14.500  of  those  also  ran  through  the  13- 
week  period  of  extended  benefits. 

"As  bad  as  that  sounds,  the  picture  really 
is  worse."  said  Donavon  Steward,  assistant 
administrator  of  the  state  employment  divi- 
dion.  "A  lot  of  people  are  working  only  part- 
time  and  are  not  listed  as  out  of  work." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  23.  1981] 

Families  Tell  of  Living  With  an 

Unwanted  Guest:  Joblessness 

(By  I ver  Peterson) 

Detroit.  Nov.  22.— The  end  sometimes 
comes  in  a  pay  envelope  with  a  slip  of  paper 
titled  "Notice  of  Reduction  in  Force."  a  eu- 
phemism for  a  layoff. 

The  worker  fills  out  an  unemployment 
benefit  form  and  heads  for  the  parking  lot 
with  the  unfamiliar  sensation  of  having  no 
place  to  go  tomorrow  and  of  knowing  that 
the  paycheck  will  be  the  last  one  for  a 
while. 

As  the  recession  continues,  more  and  more 
people  are  finding  themselves  in  this  predic- 
ament. The  national  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  8  percent,  the  highest  level  in  six 
years,  meaning  tht  8.520,000  men  and 
women  are  out  of  work  and  looking  for  jot>s, 
and  Government  economists  predict  that  it 
could  rise  another  percentage  point. 

These  are  the  stories  of  a  handful  of 
them: 

"You  remember  the  American  dream?" 
Claude  W.  Williams  asked  casually.  "Work 
hard,  save  your  money,  get  an  education, 
get  ahead?  I'm  kind  of  discouraged  in  all 
that  now." 

The  phone  rang,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  up 
with  a  bound,  moving  his  large  frame  quick- 
ly around  the  furniture,  snatching  up  the 
receiver  before  the  second  ring  had  died. 
But  it  was  not  a  job  offer,  and  he  returned 
slowly  to  the  task  of  feeding  Justin,  his  22- 
month-old  son. 

Mr.  Williams  is  33  and  unemployed,  laid 
off  last  August  from  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany's huge  Flat  Rock  foundry  south  of 
here.  He  is  one  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobless  automobile  workers  in  this  area. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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He  grew  up  on  12th  Street,  the  cockpit  of 
Detroit's  old  black  ghetto  and  the  center  of 
the  city's  deadly  riot  in  1967,  and  he 
thought  he  had  come  a  long  way  from  there 
to  the  big  brick  house  in  northwest  Detroit 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  young 
sons. 

"I  didn't  want  to  work  in  a  factory,"  he 
said,  "but  the  money  was  too  good  to  pass 
up."  A  summer  job  at  Ford  between  terms 
of  teaching  school  10  years  ago  gave  way  to 
full-time  work  at  the  hot.  dirty  foundry, 
where  blacks  like  him  have  been  concentrat- 
ed since  the  dawn  of  the  automobile  age. 

Mr.  Williams  finished  his  higher  educa- 
tion at  Wayne  State  University.  Ford  recog- 
nized his  ability  and  paid  for  him  to  get  a 
master's  degree  in  industrial  relations.  His 
income  rose  from  $8,000  to  $16,000.  and 
then  to  $49,000  one  year  when  he  joined 
management  and  worked  weekends  at  the 
height  of  the  boom  in  the  late  1970's,  before 
things  started  to  go  sour,  before  he  was  de- 
moted back  to  laborer,  before  the  layoffs 
began. 

Prospective  employees  have  sent  him 
form  letters  saying  they  "cannot  use  your 
services  at  this  time."  EXfen  his  master's 
degree  is  in  the  wrong  field.  "They  want 
marketing  and  retailing  skills."  he  said,  "not 
industrial  production.  Or  else  they  say  I'm 
overqualified." 

"I  feel  like  I'm  falling  backwards. "  he 
added.  "You  climb  up  to  heaven,  and  fall 
back  to  hell." 

He  looked  around  his  big  living  room,  at 
the  chrome  and  glass,  the  African  art.  the 
warm  comfort  of  home. 

"I'm  surrounded  by  all  the  things  I've  ever 
wanted. "  he  said.  "1  wanted  to  escape  from 
12th  street.  I  wanted  a  big  house  with  a  big 
sofa  to  lie  back  in.  I  wanted  a  family  and 
two  cars  and  an  educational  background, 
and  now  I've  got  it  all.  but  I  don't  have  a 
job." 

At  first,  years  ago  now,  Valora  Hamburg's 
job  at  the  Pantry  Pride  food  store  north  of 
Philadelphia  brought  a  welcome  supple- 
ment to  the  income  of  her  husband,  a  tele- 
phone company  employee.  She  also  loved 
the  job  and  getting  out  of  the  house  every 
day. 

But  then,  four  years  ago,  her  husband  suf- 
fered a  stroke  that  has  kept  him  from  work- 
ing since,  and  the  $311  weekly  Pantry  Pride 
paycheck  became  crucial  to  her,  her  hus- 
band and  her  son. 

But  Pantry  Pride  began  to  founder,  and 
eight  months  ago  the  last  store  closed, 
ending  her  job  and  her  21  years  with  the 
company. 

"It's  really  frightening,  being  out  of 
work, "  said  Mrs.  Hamburg,  who  is  58. 
"When  you've  worked  all  your  life,  it's 
pretty  hard.  I  did  a  little  work  around  the 
house,  some  gardening  and  repairs,  and 
tried  not  to  think  about  it." 

Mrs.  Hamburg  exhausted  here  30  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  "going  from  place 
to  place,  looking  for  work."  But  there  was 
none,  and  she  says  she  knows  why. 

"It's  because  of  my  age.  I  know,  that  I 
couldn't  get  work."  she  said.  "Oh.  I  know 
they're  not  supposed  to  ask  your  age,  but 
some  application  forms  ask  what  year  you 
graduated  from  school.  'You're  not  going  to 
trick  me.'  I  thought,  so  I  started  leaving 
that  a  blank." 

The  Hamburgs  got  a  wood  stove,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  oil,  and  put  the  television 
nearby.  "The  TV  gets  a  lot  of  use."  she  said. 
"You  can't  go  out  with  gasoline  prices  what 
they  are.  so  we  stay  home." 

She  paused,  then  said:  "Its  a  frightening 
feeling    when    you    can't    advance    your 
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income.  It's  an  awful  feeling  that  makes  you 
sick  in  your  stomach." 

Rod  Wymore's  grandfather  was  a  logger, 
as  was  his  father.  So  after  a  tour  of  military 
service  in  Vietnam  and  a  year  as  an  inspec- 
tor for  a  trucking  concern,  he  pulled  on  a 
pair  of  spike-soled  "cork  boots"  in  1969  and 
went  to  work  in  the  deep  forests  of  north- 
west Oregon. 

"I've  done  just  about  everything  there  is 
to  do  in  logging."  Mr.  Wymore  said  in  his 
soft,  steady  voice.  Starting  out  setting  drag- 
chains  on  felled  trees,  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  feller,  the  top-paying  Job  of  cutting  the 
trees.  His  take-home  pay  reached  $350  a 
week. 

Then,  as  the  economy  worsened  and  the 
building  industry  began  to  slow.  Mr.  Wy- 
more's career  began  to  slide— to  laborer,  and 
then  to  a  night  job  fixing  tires  on  logging 
machinery. 

"Every  whack,  every  time  they  switched 
my  job.  I  went  down  a  notch  in  pay."  he  re- 
membered, until  last  July  31,  when  he  was 
laid  off. 

Unused  vacation  pay  and  a  $3,400  lump- 
sum severance  payment  went  to  pay  off  as 
many  bills  as  Mr.  Wymore  and  his  wife 
could  manage,  and  to  buy  a  side  of  beef  for 
the  freezer  in  a  kind  of  battering  down  for 
hard  times.  The  money  has  carried  the  Wy- 
mores  and  their  five  children  this  far,  but 
their  savings  are  starting  to  dwindle. 

"The  bills  you  don't  pay  with  your  unem- 
ployment check  you  pay  with  your  savings," 
he  said,  "and  you  just  about  sit  there  and 
cry  because  it  took  so  much  work  to  put 
that  money  in  the  bank  in  the  first  place. 
It's  just  as  depressing  as  hell." 

Many  of  Mr.  Wymore's  friends  are  in  the 
same  bind,  "out  there  scratching  and  kick- 
ing with  the  rest  of  them."  He  has  scoured 
Molalla,  his  little  town,  for  jobs,  and  has 
begun  to  branch  out  to  neighboring  areas, 
but  with  no  luck. 

"When  you  go  out  looking  to  apply,  some- 
times they  won't  even  take  your  applica- 
tion," he  said.  "They  have  too  many  al- 
ready." 

He  has  begun  to  sense  the  stigma  of  un- 
employment, the  way  "it  just  takes  the  wind 
out  of  half  the  people  you  talk  to. "  the 
looks  he  gets  when  he  proffers  a  credit  card, 
looks  that  say  "I  wonder  how  he's  going  to 
pay  for  this." 

Word  has  it  that  men  may  be  needed  for  a 
power  line  that  is  being  built  across  Mon- 
tana, he  said,  but  that  would  mean  moving, 
so  he  keeps  looking  closer  to  home. 

"I've  gotten  to  spend  a  whole  lot  more 
time  with  the  kids,"  he  said,  looking  for  the 
bright  side.  "When  I  worked  nights  in  the 
tire  shop  I  would  never  see  them.  Yeah, 
that's  about  the  only  good  thing  that's  come 
out  of  it." 

"Anyone  in  cosntruction  deals  with  lay- 
offs periodically."  said  Jesse  Brown,  a  33- 
year-old  carpenter  from  Baldwin  City.  Kan. 
"Its  a  fact.  When  the  jobs  over,  you've  got 
to  find  a  new  one." 

Yet  Mr.  Brown  is  starting  to  feel  appre- 
hensive, even  though  his  year-long.  $14.05- 
an-hour  hospital  construction  job  in  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  ended  just  over  a  week  ago. 

"As  many  job  sites  as  I've  hit,  I  should 
have  had  some  luck  by  now."  he  said.  "I 
didn't  think  I'd  have  this  hard  a  time  find- 
ing a  jot>— I  really  didn't." 

The  slump  in  the  construction  industry 
that  threw  Mr.  Wymore  out  of  work  in 
Oregon  has  idled  Mr.  Brown  in  Kansas.  Un- 
employment insurance  will  carry  him  and 
his  wife  and  two  young  daughters  for  a 
while,  but  the  expense  of  building  his  new 
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ranch  house  is  a  heavy  drain  that  will  have 
to  be  stopped  for  a  while. 

"You  have  to  decide  which  bills  you're 
going  to  pay  first."  Mr.  Brown  reflected.  His 
wife,  Becky,  added,  "I'm  not  one  of  those 
who  takes  this  too  well.  I'm  Just  calling  up 
and  telling  them  that  my  husband  doesn't 
have  a  job  and  I'll  pay  as  much  as  I  can." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Brown  bums  precious  gas- 
oline scouring  the  region  for  work.  "Some- 
times if  you  approach  a  foreman  or  a  super- 
intendent in  a  face-to-face  situation,  you 
have  a  t>etter  chance,"  he  said,  "but  a  lot  of 
them  are  saying  they're  going  to  have  to  lay 
off  men." 

Later,  he  added,  "I'm  not  as  economist  or 
anything,  but  the  whole  picture  seems  to  be 
getting  worse,  not  better.  A  guy  can  get  a 
little  concerned  over  that." 

"I  go  to  sleep  worried  and  I  wake  up  wor- 
ried."  Paul  Mihalcin  was  saying.  "It  sure  is 
tough." 

Mr.  Mihalcin  is  a  coal  miner,  or  was  a  coal 
miner  until  last  March  27.  when  the  United 
Mine  Workers  went  on  strike.  The  walkout 
was  settled  in  June,  but  t>ecause  of  a  slow- 
down only  28  of  the  100  men  who  had 
worked  Republic  Steel's  Banning  No.  4  at 
West  Newton.  Pa.,  were  called  back,  and  Mr. 
Mihalcin  was  not  one  of  them. 

Although  he  comes  from  a  family  of 
nUners.  Mr.  Mihalcin  stayed  out  of  the 
mines  until  1978.  when,  at  the  age  of  36.  he 
doubled  the  wages  he  was  making  as  a 
welder  by  going  into  the  mines. 

Now  39.  he  cannot  even  get  a  welder's  job. 
He  has  applied  at  other  mines,  but  the  coal 
industry  is  depressed,  and  so  is  steelmaking 
and  everything  else,  it  seems. 

"I'm  a  steady  worker."  He  said.  "I  would 
go  into  work  when  I  was  sick.  But  when  I  go 
in  to  apply  for  a  job,  they  don't  even  look  at 
me.  They  just  show  me  a  big  stack  of  job  ap- 
plications." 

He  has  been  supporting  his  wife.  Juanita, 
and  two  children  on  $183  weekly  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  augmented  by  $22  a  month 
in  food  stamps.  These  stipends  will  end  the 
second  week  in  December,  and  after  that, 
they  will  apply  for  welfare,  hoping  to  get  a 
little  extra  money  to  heat  the  three-bed- 
room trailer  they  live  In. 

"I  can't  even  find  a  part-time  job."  Mr. 
Mihalcin  said  sadly.  "Christmas  looks  very 
dim.  "• 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  4326 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  of  1981. 
As  a  longtime  proponent  of  small  busi- 
ness I  feel  that  this  bill  would  go  far 
in  promoting  productivity  and  techno- 
logical innovation  for  which  small 
business  has  demonstrated  such  an  im- 
pressive ability. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4326  is  to  en- 
hance the  role  of  small  business  in  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  by  requiring  agencies 
with  large  research  and  development 
budgets  to  set  aside  a  percentage  of 
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those  funds  for  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research. 

The  declining  rate  of  productivity 
and  increasing  foreign  competition 
signal  the  need  for  the  Government  to 
maximize  the  contributions  which 
small  business  can  make  to  our  econo- 
my. By  making  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  accessible  to  small 
business,  the  Government  can  insure 
the  utilization  of  the  technological 
and  innovative  capability  of  small, 
high  technology  businesses. 

H.R.  4326  represents  a  compilation 
of  the  best  provisions  of  several  other 
small  business  innovation  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress.  The  SBIR 
program  provided  for  in  this  bill  is 
patterned  after  the  National  Science 
Foundation  innovation  program  which 
has  proved  to  be  most  successful.  This 
is  a  program  which  will  work  on  a 
larger  scale  as  well,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  and  the  economy.* 


H.R.  4326  COSPONSORS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  12  new  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4326,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act. 

We  now  have  36  cosponsors  of  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  strengthen  the  role  of  small, 
high-technology  firms  in  federally 
funded  R.  &  D.  programs  and  actively 
promote  the  innovation  that  is  essen- 
tial if  our  economy  is  to  be  productive 
and  competitive.  I  urge  those  Members 
who  have  not  yet  joined  as  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  4326,  the  major  small  business 
bill  of  the  97th  Congress,  to  do  so. 

Following  are  those  Members  who 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4326 
during  the  Thanksgiving  recess:  Pat 
Williams,  Montana;  Clint  Roberts, 
South  Dakota;  Claudine  Schneider, 
Rhode  Island;  Paul  Simon,  Illinois; 
William  Boner,  Tennessee;  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas;  Adam  Benjamin, 
Jr.,  Indiana;  Mario  Biaggi,  New  York; 
Don  Bailey.  Pennsylvania;  Ike  An- 
drews, North  Carolina;  William 
Broadhead,  Michigan. 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER  IS  NOT 
VOLUNTARY 


HON.  WILUAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
serving  in  Congress,  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Dade  County  School  Board  for  6 
years,  from  1966  to  1972.  During  those 
years,  the  school  board  often  had  to 
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resist  efforts  to  include  voluntary 
prayer  as  part  of  the  official  public 
school  activity. 

Now,  10  years  later,  the  Congress 
may  be  forced  to  vote  on  this  issue. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Caroli- 
na, much  admired  by  the  so-called 
moral  majority  and  a  proponent  of 
voluntary  prayer,  has  said  he  will  not 
press  the  issue  for  the  remainder  of 
1981.  He  has  promised,  however,  to 
"go  at  it  again  next  year." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
resolution  to  eliminate  Supreme  Court 
or  Federal  court  jurisdiction  over  vol- 
untary prayer  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Philip  Crane  of  Illinois. 
This  legislation,  now  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  allow 
States  to  institute  voluntary  prayer 
without  allowing  Federal  Judicial 
review.  At  present,  30  Members  of 
Congress  have  cosponsored  this  bill. 
Also  initiated  by  Congressman  Crane 
is  a  "discharge  petition,"  which  with  a 
majority  or  218  signatures,  would 
force  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  report  the  bill  out  to  the  House  for 
floor  action.  This  would  sidestep  the 
usual  legislative  procedure  providing 
for  public  hearings  and  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments. 

We  must  not  allow  the  historic 
American  separation  of  church  and 
state  to  be  overturned,  and  to  let  reli- 
gion, through  our  public  schools, 
become  a  part  of  our  process  of  gov- 
ernment. This  would  pose  a  great  di- 
lenuna  for  people  of  minority  religions 
in  our  country.  School  prayer  would 
also  have  a  harmful  effect  on  their 
children  because  even  voluntary 
prayer  fosters  exclusion. 

My  own  childhood  memories  are  still 
clear.  I  was  the  only  Jewish  child  in 
the  first  grade  in  a  small  Southern 
town.  We  all  said  the  Lord's  prayer 
every  morning.  When  the  school 
began  the  usual  Christmas  programs, 
our  teacher.  Miss  Evelyn  Lassiter, 
whom  I  well  remember  as  a  kind  lady, 
called  me  aside  and  said.  "You  don't 
have  to  sing  Christmas  carols  along 
with  the  others  in  the  class  if  you  or 
your  parents  do  not  wish  you  to."  Was 
this  voluntary?  One  can  imagine  my 
feelings  of  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment at  being  singled  out. 

To  place  a  youngster  in  a  position 
where  he  or  she  had  to  pray  with  the 
majority  of  students  or  make  some- 
thing of  a  spectacle  of  himself  by 
asking  to  be  excused  is  cruel.  The  pro- 
ponents of  voluntary  school  prayer  are 
insensitive  to  the  problem  this  poses 
for  children  of  minority  religions. 
There  is  simply  nothing  voluntary 
about  the  voluntary  prayer  legislation. 
Would  any  child  of  8  or  10  not  bow  his 
head  in  prayer  when  everyone  around 
him  does  it?  The  child  of  a  minority 
religion  often  does  this  because  not  to 
do  so  brings  unwanted  attention  his 
way.   ■ 

I  agree  with  Richard  Cohen's  Wash- 
ington Post  article  of  November  19. 
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1981,  in  which  he  characterizes  the 
proponents  of  voluntary  prayer  as 
people  with  good  intentions  who  want 
to  impose  their  religion  on  others,  to 
be  universal  parents  to  our  school  chil- 
dren, and  to  tell  our  kins  when  to  pray 
and  how  to  pray.  They  want,  especial- 
ly, to  encourage  children  to  start  the 
school  day  with  a  prayer.  As  Cohen 
says,  and  I  agree,  "Start  the  day  with 
a  prayer  if  you  wish.  But  start  it  at 
home."  Not  at  school.  Why  is  there 
such  an  urge  to  impose  religion  on  a 
public  school  system  when  we  have 
countless  churches  and  synagogues 
where  children  and  their  parents  can 
pray? 

We  are  not  one  religion.  This  is  one 
reason  why  America  is  strong.  And  in 
early  childhood  education,  respecting 
these  religious  differences  is  impor- 
tant. Those  who  founded  our  Consti- 
tution wisely  separated  government 
from  religion.  We  are  duty  bound  to 
maintain  that  separation  which  would 
be  violated  by  voluntary  prayer  in  our 
public  schools. 

I  for  one  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Helms.  Congress- 
man Crane,  and  all  those  who  would 
seek  to  restrict  our  essential  freedom 
of  religion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  KIWANIS  CLUB  OP 
UTICA 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Representative  of  the 
31st  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  State,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Utica.  N.Y., 
which  celebrated  its  65th  anniversary 
on  December  5.  Beyond  noting  the 
club's  65  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. I  would  like  to  bring  special 
attention  to  a  scholarship  fund  that 
the  Utica  Kiwanis  Club  has  estab- 
lished in  honor  of  Kiwanian  Charles 
Schmidt. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  an  emeritus  professor 
at  Mohawk  Valley  Community  College 
in  Utica,  was  a  prominent  Kiwanian 
and  well  known  throughout  the  com- 
munity for  his  many  good  works.  He 
taught  business  management  at 
Mohawk  Valley  Community  College 
for  27  years.  He  also  served  as  a  direc- 
tor and  officer  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Workshop,  a  sheltered  workshop  for 
the  handicapped.  In  addition  he  was 
an  active  contributor  to  the  Foothills 
Girl  Scout  Council,  the  Service  Corpo- 
ration of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE),  and  St.  Johns  of  New  Hart- 
ford Men's  Club.  He  was  treasurer  of 
the  Utica  Kiwanis  Club. 

Mr.  Schmidt  left  his  mark  on  several 
generations  of  students  in  his  many 
years  of  teaching.  He  is  fondly  remem- 
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bered  by  countless  friends  throughout 
the  community.  As  a  tribute  to  his  life 
of  dedication  and  sacrifice,  the  Utica 
Kiwanis  has  established  a  memorial 
scholarship  in  honor  of  Charles 
Schmidt. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Utica  Kiwanis  Club  for  its  long  and 
active  record  of  service  and  for  its 
most  laudable  effort  to  continue  to 
serve  the  community  in  the  name  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  former 
members.9 


ROTC  COVERAGE  UNDER  TITLE 
38 


^     HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
correct  an  unfortunate  inequity  which 
currently  exists  in  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code.  At  this  time,  title 
38  (veterans  benefits)  does  not  provide 
any  assistance  (medical  or  compensa- 
tion) for  members  of  the  Reserved  Of- 
ficer's Training  Corps  (ROTC)  who 
may  be  injured  while  en  route  to  or  in 
summer  camp  training  exercises,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  under  mili- 
tary orders. 

This  situation  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention as  a  result  of  a  case  I  have 
been  involved  in.  Richard  Oeschley. 
was  involved  in  a  tragic  auto  accident 
on  his  way  to  summer  camp  for  ROTC 
training  which  left  him  seriously  in- 
jured and  blind  in  both  eyes.  Since 
that  time,  Richard  has  suffered  from 
epilepsy  and  spinal  meningitis,  both  of 
which  doctors  attribute  to  the  injuries 
he  suffered  in  the  accident. 

Even  though  he  was  under  Army 
orders.  Rich  has  been  determined  in- 
eligible for  veterans  benefits  and  hos- 
pitalization. Thus,  he  has  been  forced 
to  shoulder  massive  hospital  and  medi- 
cal bills  on  his  own.  Incredibly,  howev- 
er, if  Rich  would  have  been  killed  in 
the  accident,  and  married  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  his  spouse  would  have 
been  eligible  for  death  benefits. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  how 
many  patriotic  young  Americans  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  this  loop- 
hole in  the  law.  but  I  feel  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  these  individ- 
uals are  eligible  for  compensation  and 
medical  treatment  for  any  injuries  or 
disabilities  they  incur  while  under 
military  orders.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  bill: 
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H.R.  5144 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  make  members  of  Senior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  programs  who  are  in- 
jured during  summer  military  camp  eligi- 
ble   for   compensation    benefits    adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,   TTiat  sec- 
tion 10H22)  of  title  38,  Vnited  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striliing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (D)  as  clause 
(E):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause  (D): 

"(D>  annual  training  duty  performed  by  a 
member  of  a  Senior  Reserve  Officers"  Train- 
ing Corps  program  when  ordered  to  such 
duty  for  a  period  of  14  days  or  more;  and". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  diseases  and  disabilities  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated after  September  30.  1982.* 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  December  9. 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  President  and  Arms  Control 

President  Reagan's  first  major  foreign 
policy  speech  was  a  milestone.  In  the  ad- 
dress, he  set  forth  a  general  approach  to  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  spe- 
cific approach  to  the  mutual  reduction  of 
intermediate  nuclear  forces. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  the  speech 
was  its  tone.  The  President  dropped  the  bel- 
ligerence toward  the  Soviet  Union  which 
has  often  marked  his  comments  on  foreign 
policy  in  the  past.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
Soviets  lie  and  cheat  and  cannot  be  trusted. 
He  did  not  say  that  they  are  evil  or  are  bent 
on  world  conquest.  The  President  simply 
recognized  that  the  Soviets  must  be  dealt 
with.  In  a  matter-of-fact  way.  he  offered  to 
cancel  plans  to  deploy  American  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  in  Western  Europe  if  the 
Soviets  dismantle  similar  intermediate- 
range  missiles  they  already  have  aimed  at 
Western  Europe.  This  is  the  so-called  "zero 
option".  He  also  proposed  that  the  two  na- 
tions open  tallcs  on  limiting  strategic  arms 
"as  soon  as  possible  next  year."  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
"to  achieve  equality  at  lower  levels  of  con- 
ventional forces  in  Europe,""  and  he  renewed 
a  Western  proposal  for  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss both  disarmament  and  ways  to  "reduce 
the  risk  of  surprise  attack  and  the  chance  of 
war  arising  out  of  tincertainty  or  miscalcula- 
tion." 

The  President"s  proposals  recognize  that 
Europe  has  changed  since  World  War  "Two. 
The  new  generation,  which  has  taken  to  the 
streets  in  protest,  does  not  remember  Amer- 
ica as  the  benevolent  victor  and  liberator  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  generation  with  a  more  com- 
plicated, less  complimentary  view  of  Amer- 
ica. It  was  not  present  at  the  creation  of 
NATO,  and  many  of  its  members  have  not 
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grasped  the  need  for  new  weapons  to  re- 
spond to  the  Soviet  buildup.  "'Their  ques- 
tions.'" he  said,  "deserve  to  be  answered."" 
The  United  States  must  do  more  than  nego- 
tiate an  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  it  must  also  keep  the  Europe- 
ans behind  NATO's  determination  to  deploy 
new  weapons  if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
dismantle  i|s  own. 

President  Reagan  shifted  away  from  his 
old  approach  that  arms  control  was  out  of 
the  question  as  long  as  the  Soviets  were  mis- 
behaving in  Afghanistan  or  elsewhere.  He 
downplayed  the  theory  of  linkage  and  left 
aside  the  idea  that  arms  control  is  a  kind  of 
concession  to  the  Soviets  to  be  offered  only 
in  return  for  an  end  to  their  adventures  out- 
side the  Communist  Bloc.  The  view  ex- 
pressed by  the  President  is  that  the  limiu- 
tion  of  nuclear  arms  is  just  as  much  in  our 
interest  as  theirs.  He  made  it  clear  that  time 
for  adequate  preparation  is  the  only  precon- 
dition to  America's  participation  in  talks  on 
strategic  arms  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also  missing  from  the  President"s 
speech  was  any  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  seeks  military  su|>eriority  or  even  a 
margin  of  safety  in  its  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead,  the  President  seeks 
levels  of  strategic  and  conventional  forces 
which  are  "equal"".  By  adopting  the  objec- 
tive of  equality,  he  apparently  accepts  the 
view  that  military  superiority  is  not  a  prac- 
tical objective  since  neither  side  will  accept 
inferiority. 

The  President's  speech  highlighted  the 
extraordinary  importance  of  arms  control 
and  made  it  a  major  objective  of  his  admin- 
istration. "Nothing  will  have  a  higher  priori- 
ty than  the  goal  of  nuclear  disarmament," 
he  said.  In  making  this  statement  he  joins 
his  recent  predecessors,  all  of  whom  have 
tried  to  establish  national  limits  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  It  matters  a  great  deal- 
much  more.  I  think,  than  most  Americans 
may  realize— that  an  American  President 
embrace  the  principle  of  arms  control.  All  of 
us  should  be  encouraged  that  in  doing  so 
the  President  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
public  opinion  everywhere. 

For  me.  it  does  not  detract  from  the 
speech  to  know  that  it  was  designed  in  part 
to  calm  Euro|]ean  fears  of  nuclear  war.  To 
show  concern  about  the  feelings  of  Europe- 
ans strengthens  our  relationship  with  them. 
After  all,  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  long- 
term  goals  is  to  fragment  NATO.  Tallcs  on 
arms  control  are  part  of  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve NATO  against  a  determined  Soviet 
campaign  to  split  America  off  from  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe.  In  response  to 
that  campaign,  the  United  States  must  be 
firm  enough  to  gain  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  flexible  enough  to  show 
our  European  allies  that  we  will  not  in- 
crease the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Even  though  the  Presidents  speech  starts 
us  on  a  serious  course  of  arms  negotiations, 
his  proposal  of  the  zerti  option  has  not  been 
and  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  argue  that  there  is 
parity  in  intermediate-range  missiles  today: 
the  United  States  insists  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  far  ahead.  The  two  sides  are  far 
apart  in  their  analyses  of  the  present  con- 
figuration of  forces  and  the  forces  which 
should  be  counted  in  any  agreement.  There- 
fore, an  extended  period  of  negotiations  can 
be  expected.  The  first  months  of  negotia- 
tion will  be  spent  haggling  about  the  kinds 
of  weapons  to  be  included  and  the  numbers 
of  weapons  to  be  allowed.  The  United 
States,  of  course,  contends  that  its  proposal 
would  eliminate  the  Soviet  lead  and  leave 
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the  two  sides  equal.  The  Soviets  object  that 
the  proposal  neglects  a  whole  group  of 
American  nuclear  weapons  based  in  and 
around  Europe,  the  so-called  "forward- 
based  systems".  Moreover,  they  claim  that 
French  and  British  forces  should  be  count- 
ed. This  is  the  background  to  Chairman 
Brezhnev's  counter-proposal— a  moratorium 
on  new  missiles  while  negotiations  proceed, 
a  unilateral  reduction  of  "hundreds"  of 
weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  "com- 
plete renunciation  by  both  sides"  of  all 
medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  counters  that  the  Soviet 
Union  excludes  its  own  aircraft  and  subma- 
rine-based missiles.  It  offers  to  enter  i'.ito  a 
two-phased  negotiation.  The  first  phase 
would  be  limited  to  ground-based  nonstrate- 
gic  missiles  with  ranges  in  excess  of  1,000 
miles.  The  second  might  include  the  "for- 
ward-based" systems  as  well  as  shorter- 
range  missiles. 

No  one  can  predict  where  the  negotiations 
will  lead,  but  we  should  be  encouraged  that 
things  are  moving.  The  movement  itself  is 
an  international  development  of  major  sig- 
nificance.* 

F 
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tion,  delivery,  and  other  phases  of  the 
campaign. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  toys  for 
tots  program  and  in  particular,  M.  Sgt. 
Eugene  Kolko  from  my  district  who 
does  so  much  to  promote  this  worthy 
effort  in  the  Chicago  area.* 


TOYS  FOR  TOTS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hol- 
iday season  is  approaching  and  while 
it  is  a  time  of  joy  and  happiness  for 
many,  we  must  remember  those  who 
are  in  need  and  unable  to  enjoy  all 
that  the  season  offers.  There  is  a 
group  of  Americans  who  work  very 
hard  during  this  time  of  year  to  bring 
joy  to  needy  children,  and  I  think 
they  deserve  special  recognition.  The 
group  I  refer  to  is  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  and  their  program  is 
called  toys  for  tots. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  toys 
for  tots  program  brings  joy  to  needy 
children  through  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  brand  new  toys.  The 
toys  are  new  so  that  the  children  who 
receive  them  have  the  benefit  of  re- 
ceiving the  shiny,  unused  toys  that 
every  yoimgster  desires. 

Toys  for  tots  was  foimded  in  1947  by 
Marine  Col.  Bill  Hendricks,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
grown  to  become  a  national  effort 
with  involvement  by  civic  leaders,  ce- 
lebrities from  the  entertainment  field, 
and  well-known  athletes  from  virtual- 
ly every  sport.  Throughout  the  1970's 
and  into  the  1980's,  the  program  en- 
joyed tremendous  growth:  Toys  for 
tots  collected  a  record  5.7  million  new 
toys  in  1980. 

The  toys  for  tots  program  is  sup- 
ported by  volunteers  throughout  our 
Nation.  Americans  help  in  three  ways: 
Through  donations  of  new.  unwrapped 
toys;  through  businesses  that  sponsor 
collection  sites  and  help  make  the 
community  aware  of  the  program;  and 
through  volunteer  work  to  assist  off- 
duty  Marines  in  the  publicity,  coUec- 


CAR  TROUBLE 


HON.  BIU  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9, 1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  November  29,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  printed  an  editorial  which 
called  for  an  end  to  the  Japanese  vol- 
untary auto  export  restraints  to  the 
United  States. 

As  expected,  the  restraints  only 
serve  to  hurt  the  consumer  in  the  long 
run  as  Japanese  producers  have  moved 
to  replace  exports  of  lower  priced 
models  for  more  expensive  models. 
This  served  only  to  force  the  U.S. 
manufacturers  to  compete  in  another 
area  of  car  sales  which  they  have  for- 
merly concentrated. 

The  problem  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  trade  imbalance  remains,  how- 
ever. Rather  than  pursuing  counter- 
productive import  quotas  and  other 
nontariff  barriers,  which  only  serve  to 
worsen  bilateral  relations,  we  should 
pursue  an  agreement  with  Japan  to 
open  its  markets  to  U.S.  products. 
This  agreement  would  be  monitored 
by  a  joint  task  force  of  some  sort.  We 
can  begin  by  pursuing  a  genuine  open- 
ing of  Government  procurement  con- 
tracts by  both  sides  to  implement  the 
signed  procurement  code  of  the  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Car  Trouble 

Japan's  "voluntary"— that  is.  involun- 
tary—agreement to  hold  down  its  exports  of 
automobiles  to  the  United  States  has  been 
in  effect  half  a  year.  Over  these  months  the 
agreement  has  demonstrably  done  the 
American  automobile  companies  no  good 
whatever.  There's  some  evidence  that  it  has 
actually  increased  their  troubles  with  for- 
eign competition. 

Last  spring,  as  you  doubtless  remember, 
several  of  the  American  companies  were 
banging  desperately  on  the  door  of  the 
White  House  to  demand  relief  from  the  re- 
lentless pressure  of  imports— primarily  Jap- 
anese imports.  The  administration  needed 
to  do  something  quickly,  and  trade  restraint 
was  what  the  American  Industry  wanted. 
The  industry's  deeper  ills— runaway  wages, 
unpopular  designs,  occasional  lapses  in  qual- 
ity control— were  all  going  to  take  far  longer 
to  correct. 

With  much  pulling  and  hauling,  the  ad- 
ministration managed  to  extract  from  the 
Japanese  government  a  pledge  that  its  man- 
ufacturers would  not  ship  more  than 
1,680.000  cars  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  beginning  last  April.  The  Commerce 
Department's  figures  show  that  in  the  first 
six   months,    through   September,    964.000 
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cars  came  in  from  Japan.  If  that  rate  con- 
tinued through  the  winter,  the  Japanese 
companies  would  be  well  over  the  limit. 
That's  not  likely  to  happen.  The  limit  will 
be  enforced,  not  by  the  agreement,  but  by 
the  recess. 

While  the  sales  of  imported  cars  are  down, 
compared  with  this  time  last  year,  they 
aren't  down  quite  as  far  as  the  sales  of  do- 
mestic cars.  That  leaves  the  imports  with  a 
larger  share  of  the  American  market  than 
they  had  a  year  ago.  There's  another  recent 
difference,  as  well.  The  Japanese  are  ship- 
ping more  expensive  cars  into  this  market. 
Perhaps  the  import  agreement  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it:  moving  up  the  price  scale  had 
been  the  Japanese  companies'  strategy  for 
some  time.  But  this  response  was  widely 
predicted  when  the  import  restraints  went 
into  effect  last  spring.  Whenever  an  Import 
business  is  put  under  quotas,  the  importer  is 
likely  to  move  into  more  expensive  lines  and 
models  to  protect  profit  against  a  declining 
volume.  The  effect  is  to  give  the  American 
manufacturers  more  severe  competition  in 
the  middle  range  of  the  price  scale,  where 
they  have  traditionally  looked  for  their  own 
profits. 

As  the  import  agreement  was  originally 
stated,  there  was  to  be  a  second  year  of  it 
with  the  precise  numbers  to  be  worked  out 
later.  Undoubtedly  the  American  automo- 
bile industry  will  pletid  for  even  tighter  con- 
trols of  even  longer  duration.  But  present 
experience  suggests  that  the  administration 
would  do  the  automobile  companies  a  favor 
by  abandoning  the  whole  thing.* 


RESTORE  THE  MINIMUM 
BENEFIT 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  appeal  to  those  members  of 
the  conference  committee  who  are 
now  working  on  H.R  4331.  the  bill  that 
would  restore  the  minimimi  social  se- 
curity benefit.  I  appeal  to  these  col- 
leagues of  ours  to  consider  the  hard- 
ships that  many  of  our  elderly  and 
low-income  citizens  are  now  experienc- 
ing due  to  the  elimination  of  this  $122 
monthly  benefit. 

In  my  district,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  need  to  restore  this  mini- 
mum benefit  is  particularly  acute. 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens  depend 
solely  on  this  minimum  benefit.  The 
high  cost  of  living  in  my  district,  cou- 
pled with  the  severe  impact  of  the 
budget  and  tax  cuts,  has  already  im- 
posed tremendous  hardships  on  these 
people. 

On  July  21  of  this  year  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor  along  with  the  majority 
leader,  Jim  Wright,  and  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio  House 
Resolution  181  stating  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  strongly  urged  that 
social  security  benefits  not  be  reduced. 
That  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  21. 

Then  on  July  31.  this  House  made 
itself  clear  on  retaining  the  minimum - 
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benefit  when  it  passed  H.R.  4331  by  a 
vote  of  404  to  20.  The  conference  com- 
mittee on  H.R.  4331  has  been  dead- 
locked for  over  a  month  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  wait  any  longer.  Even  if 
we  pay  our  senior  citizens  retroactive- 
ly, our  colleagues  must  understand 
that  their  need  is  immediate  and  for 
them,  there  is  no  safety  net.  These 
people  do  not  have  savings  or  invest- 
ments that  they  can  liquidate  when 
their  rent  is  due  or  when  they  need 
food  and  medicine.  Most  are  not  even 
covered  by  private  retirement  plans  or 
have  an  alternative  source  of  income. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  area  that  I  rep- 
resent and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  case  in 
your  district.  Their  need  is  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  must  not  deny 
them.* 


GOVERNMENT  BLINKED 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 23  Government  blinked.  The  order 
went  out  to  shut  down  nonessential 
Government  activities.  A  modest 
number.  400.000  persons,  went  home; 
and  no  one  suffered.  It  made  headlines 
but  everyone,  on  both  sides  of  the 
debate,  knew  it  was  all  a  political 
stunt.  Hardly  can  $1.9  billion,  whether 
it  is  to  come  out  of  the  welfare  budget 
or  the  foreign  aid  budget,  deserve  the 
attention  it  got  iuiowing  that  the 
budget  for  this  year  will  be  over  $700 
billion  and  the  deficit  over  $100  bil- 
lion. Had  the  debate  been  over  a  $150 
billion  budget  cut.  the  noise  would 
have  been  justified.  Nevertheless,  Gov- 
ernment blinked  and  some  lights  were 
turned  off  and  the  doors  closed  as  a 
fraction  of  the  bureaucracy  went 
home  on  a  paid  holiday.  Some  claimed 
it  was  a  nightmare  and  a  disaster,  that 
Government  should  be  slowed  to  a 
trot  for  a  moment.  Others  claimed  it 
was  essential  to  make  the  point  that 
an  additional  $2  billion  be  cut  from 
the  budget,  an  inconsequential 
amount  considering  the  size  of  the 
deficit  and  the  overall  budget. 

The  real  issue,  the  clash  of  two  spe- 
cial interests,  the  one  benefiting  from 
our  continued  foreign  giveways  and 
the  other  from  welfare  payments,  was 
ignored.  More  importantly,  it  was  not 
recognized  to  be  a  contest  of  will  be- 
tween politicans  who  seek  to  stay  in 
power  or  gain  power  by  satisfying  vari- 
ous special  interests.  Although  they 
never  admit  to  it.  in  the  past  several 
decades  when  we  lived  in  more  pros- 
perous times,  the  status  quo  was  main- 
tained by  the  coalition  between  these 
two  groups,  welfare  recipients  and  the 
international  corporate  and  banking 
communities  who  receive  the  benefits 
of  foreign  aid  and  extravagant  mili- 
tary expenditures. 
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Economic  reality  has  split  the 
camp— the  pie  is  now  smaller.  The  cor- 
porate-banking establishment  will  no 
longer  tolerate  giveaways  to  the  poor, 
and  the  do-good  liberals  have  now 
chosen  to  defy  the  block  favoring  for- 
eign aid  giveaways. 

The  clash  is  wonderful  and  the  emo- 
tions are  high  and  leads  me  to  dream 
of  the  day  when  we  will  close  down 
the  agencies  once  and  for  all.  The  ob- 
vious compromise,  and  the  one  most 
beneficial  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
needed  to  settle  this  dispute  is  to 
eliminate  both  foreign  aid  and  welfare. 
And  while  we  are  at  it  let  us  cut  the 
fat  out  of  the  military  budget,  spend- 
ing only  that  amount  necessary  to 
insure  a  strong  national  defense,  thus 
stopping  all  the  foreign  adventurism. 

Yes;  when  Government  blinked, 
some  said  it  was  a  nightmare.  But  it 
can  be  argued  it  was  a  sign  that  soon 
the  day  will  come  when  the  people  will 
insist  on  the  American  dream  of  limit- 
ed Government  and  maximum  free- 
dom. Although  November  23  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  momentary  daydream, 
I  continued  to  dream  my  dream  of  the 
day  we  send  all  the  bureaucrats  pack- 
ing and  the  buildings  are  auctioned 
off.  Until  then,  the  rancorous  debate 
will  heighten  as  factions  battle  over 
the  remaining  sliver  of  economic  pie. 
When  we  finally  close  down  nonessen- 
tial Government  agencies  permanent- 
ly, the  American  people  will  once 
again  get  back  to  working,  producing, 
and  competing;  then  prosperity  and 
economic  order  will  return  to  the 
land.* 


MISSOURI  CONGRESSMAN  IKE 
SHELTON  HAS  THE  RIGHT 
IDEA  ABOUT  SOCIAL  SECURI- 
TY AND  FELONS 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Ike  Skelton.  introduced  leg- 
islation to  prevent  felons  from  receiv- 
ing social  security  disability  payments. 
I  commend  Congressman  Skelton  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
statement  released  by  the  editorial  di- 
rector of  KCMO  radio  for  the  Record: 

Fourth  District  Missouri  Congressman  Ike 
Skelton  has  the  right  idea  in  KCMO  Radio's 
opinion.  Last  month  Congressman  Skelton 
introduced  a  bill  to  stop  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability payments  to  prisoners  convicted  of  a 
felony.  The  bill  is  designed  to  close  a  loop- 
hole in  a  law  passed  last  year  which  intend- 
ed to  cut  off  benefits  to  incarcerated  felons. 
Under  that  law.  prisoners  could  continue  to 
receive  Social  Security  Disability  benefits  if 
they  agree  to  participate  in  a  rehabilitation 
program.  As  Skelton  points  out  .  .  .  this 
loophole  does  no  favors  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  which  is  having  financial  diffi- 
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culty,  or  for  rehabilitation  programs,  which 
should  be  entered  with  a  true  commitment 
to  reform.  KCMO  Radio  agrees.  You  may 
want  to  share  your  feelings  with  Congress- 
man Skelton,  too  .  .  .  we'll  give  you  his  ad- 
dress in  a  moment.  Another  bill  Congress- 
man Skelton  has  introduced  ends  retire- 
ment benefits  to  incarcerated  felons.  This 
bill  alone  could  save  up  to  $4  million  in  "^ 
Social  Security  benefits.  These  convicted 
felons  have  already  cost  society  enough. 
KCMO  Radio  feels  as  Congressman  Skelton 
does  that  we  shouldn't  be  paying  them  to 
stay  in  jail  when  honest  Americans  are 
working  hard  to  make  a  living  and  paying 
into  the  Social  Security  system.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  having  to  make  serious  deci- 
sions on  Social  Security,  ending  benefits  to 
prisoners  is  a  good  place  to  start.  Write  Con- 
gressman Skelton  in  care  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 
He  needs  your  support  for  these  two  bills.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  council  of  Medford,  Oreg.  Resolu- 
tion No.  4499  details  the  opposition 
the  Medford  City  Council  has  to  any 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  would  weaken  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Al  Densmore.  the  city  of  Med- 
ford has  t>een  developing  an  imple- 
mentation plan  to  deal  with  the  high 
levels  of  carbon  monoxide  pollution 
found  in  this  otherwise  beautiful  area 
of  southwestern  Oregon.  Mayor  Dens- 
more. and  the  other  members  of  the 
council,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
farsighted  and  diligent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  strong  economy  and  a 
clean  environment. 

Resolution  No.  4499 

A  resolution  opposing  any  amendment  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  which  would  weaken  am- 
bient air  quality  standards. 

Whereas.  Oregon  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  following  EPA  guidelines 
has  determined  that  the  Medford  area  is  in 
violation  of  Clean  Air  Act  standards  and  es- 
tablished the  Medford-Ashland  Air  Quality 
Maintenance  Area  (AQMA).  and 

Whereas,  the  AQMA.  Jackson  County  and 
the  City  of  Medford  have  been  developing 
an  implementation  plan  to  meet  Clean  Air 
Act  standards  since  1976,  but  the  area  re- 
mains in  violation  of  Clean  Air  Act  stand- 
ards for  both  carbon  monoxide  and  total 
suspended  particulates,  and 

Whereas,  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  since  1976.  but  both  elements  on  non- 
compliance are  affected  by  pollution  sources 
beyond  local  control  because: 

(a)  Carbon  monoxide  standards  cannot  be 
met  without  the  tight  controls  on  new  car 
standards  and  on  inspection  maintenance 
programs. 

(b)  TSP  standards  will  not  be  met  without 
controls  on  pollution  drifting  into  the  area 
and  from  outside  the  AQMA.  and 
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Whereas,  elimination  of  requirements  for 
prevention  of  significant  deterioration 
(PSD)  would  place  the  Medford  area  at  an 
economic  disadvantage  by  making  other 
areas  relatively  more  attractive  to  industry: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  Resolved  by  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Medford.  Oregon: 

That  the  Medford  City  Council  opposes 
any  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
would  weaken  or  lower  its  standards  and  is 
particularly  opposed  to  any  change  which 
would: 

(a)  Permit  additional  pollution  in  this 
AQMA.  or 

(b)  Reduce  the  power  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  abate  pollution  sources,  or 

(c)  Relax  or  eliminate  present  require- 
ments for  PSO.  and 

That  all  Oregon  senators  and  congress- 
men are  urged  to  support  this  position. 

Passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by  me  in 
open  session  in  authentication  of  its  passage 
this  19th  day  of  November.  1981. 

AtUsL- 

Emily  H.  Kirkham. 

City  Recorder. 
Al  Densmore. 

Mayor. 

[seal] 

I.  Emily  H.  Kirkham.  Recorder  of  the  City 
of  Medford.  Oregon,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  have  prepared  the  foregoing  copy  of  reso- 
lution No.  4499.  have  carefully  compared 
the  same  with  the  original  thereof  on  file  in 
my  office,  and  that  it  is  a  correct,  true  and 
complete  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the 
whole  thereof. 

Dated  at  Medford.  Oregon,  this  20th  day 
of  November  1981.* 


ISRAELI  AND  PLO  COMMEN- 
TARIES ON  THE  SAUDI  "PEACE 
PLAN" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  placed  into  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  Saudi  Crown  Prince  Fahd's 
plan  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Today  I  offer  two  recent  commen- 
taries on  the  Saudi  plan  which  help  to 
place  it  in  the  context  of  Middle  East 
politics.  First  is  an  assessment  by  Abba 
Eban,  former  Israeli  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Knesset. 

Next  are  the  opinions  of  the  several 
factions  which  comprise  the  PLO. 
Their  views  reveal  the  state  of  discus- 
sion among  the  Palestinian  terrorist 
groups  located  in  Beirut. 

Mr.  Eban's  essay  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  November  18, 
1981,  and  the  PLO  opinions  were  re- 
ported in  the  daily  report  of  the  For- 
eign Broadcast  Information  Service. 
The  Saudi  Text 
(By  Abba  Eban) 

Jerusalem.— Nobody  does  Israel  any  serv- 
ice by  proclaiming  its  "right  to  exist." 

It  is  disturbing  to  find  so  many  people 
well-disposed  to  Israel  giving  currency  to 
this  contemptuous  formulation. 

Israel's  right  to  exist,  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  152  other 
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states,  is  axiomatic  and  unreserved.  Israel's 
legitimacy  is  not  suspended  in  midair  await- 
ing acknowledgement  by  the  royal  house  in 
Riyadh.  Nor  does  a  group  such  as  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  have  any  juri- 
dicial  competence  to  accord  recognition  to 
states,  or  withhold  it. 

A  majority  of  the  155  states  in  the  modem 
international  community  are  younger  in 
their  sovereignty  than  Israel,  which  was  the 
59th  member  of  the  United  Nations.  There 
is  certainly  no  other  state,  big  or  small, 
young  or  old,  that  would  consider  mere  rec- 
ognition of  its  "right  to  exist"  a  favor,  or  a 
negotiable  concession. 

What  Israel  is  entitled  to  have  in  return 
for  the  Increase  of  its  territorial  vulnerabil- 
ity is  not  verbal  recognition  but  an  effective 
security  system,  to  be  arrived  at  by  negotia- 
tions. 

Back  in  1967,  when  the  world  community 
adopted  its  unanimous  policy  for  the  Middle 
East  in  Security  Council  Resolution  242. 
some  members  suggested  that  Israel  should 
be  satisfied  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
right  of  all  states  to  exist.  They  added  that 
Israel  might,  if  it  chose,  regard  itself  as  in- 
cluded in  that  definition.  At  that  time, 
hardly  any  responsible  government  in  the 
Western  world  or  elsewhere  accepted  that 
defintion  of  Israel's  rights  as  adequate. 
Most  Western  countries  voted  many  times 
between  1967  and  1976  to  defeat  proposals 
similar  to  the  one  that  is  now  winning  Saudi 
Arabia  such  exaggerated  attention  and 
praise. 

Thoughout  that  period.  Israel  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  something  more  concrete 
than  a  mere  declaration  of  its  right  to  stay 
alive.  In  Resolution  242.  there  is  a  call  for 
"acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries." The  resolution  also  calls  for  "agree- 
ment ...  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted 
settlement." 

In  recent  days,  it  has  been  left  to  Presi- 
dent Hosnl  Mubarak  of  Egypt  and  his  col- 
leagues to  make  the  lucid  observation  that 
any  proposal  for  a  Middle  Eastern  settle- 
ment is  merely  a  collection  of  words  unless 
it  is  accepted  by  Israel.  Since  ours  is  the 
only  nation  that  would  increase  its  security 
risk  by  further  territorial  renunciation,  this 
is  not  an  excessive  requirement. 

If  Saudi  Arabia,  as  it  seems,  is  now  ready 
to  move  from  the  fantasies  of  "holy  war," 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  further 
evolution  of  its  policy.  But  what  chance  is 
there  of  further  evolution  if  responsible 
statesman  abandon  all  critical  rigor  and,  as 
they  already  have  done,  praise  a  niggardly 
Saudi  text  that  falls  short,  by  an  astronomic 
distance,  of  the  established  international  ju- 
risprudence expressed  in  242? 

If  one  wants  to  help  bring  about  a  change 
of  Saudi  policy,  the  worst  thing  to  do  is  to 
pretend  that  the  desired  change  has  already 
occurred.  At  this  stage,  the  aim  smd  result 
of  Prince  Pahd's  text  is  to  supersede  Resolu- 
tion 242.  which  is  couched  in  the  language 
of  reciprocal  rights,  by  a  new  international 
policy  that  would  acknowledge  Arab  rights 
alone,  and  call  for  Israel's  total  and  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal. 

The  Saudi  text  not  only  seeks  to  annul 
242  by  emptying  it  of  those  provisions  that 
safeguard  Israel's  interests.  It  is  also  a  body 
blow  to  the  Camp  David  accords.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  atacked  Camp  David  by  boycott- 
ing Anwar  el-Sadat  up  to  and  beyond  the 
grave,  by  lavishly  financing  the  P.L.O.  and 
other  anti-Camp  David  forces,  and  by  insist- 
ing on  restoring  Soviet  participation  in  the 
Middle  Eastern  peace  process. 
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The  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  victories  for  interna- 
tional conciliation  in  this  generation,  has 
been  assailed  by  Arab  hositility.  European 
skepticism,  and— grotesquely— by  United 
Nations  condemnation.  This  would  be  un- 
derstandable if  the  Camp  David  agreement 
really  injured  Palestinian  interests.  But  if 
the  Camp  David  text  is  honored,  it  can 
carry  those  interests  a  long  way  toward  ful- 
fillment. 

The  agreement  calls  for  replacement  of 
the  Israeli  military  administration  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  by  an  elected  Palestin- 
ian self-governing  authority  that  would  pre- 
side over  a  system  of  full  autonomy  for  a 
few  years,  after  which  the  final  status  of 
those  areas  would  be  determined,  not  by 
Israel  alone,  but  by  negotiations  and  agree- 
ment between  Israel.  Egypt.  Jordan,  and 
elected  representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
inhabitants,  who  would  also  have  the  right 
to  approve  or  reject  any  agreement. 

It  is  only  in  the  bizarre  world  of  Middle 
Eastern  diplomacy  that  the  Camp  David 
text  could  be  represented  as  anti-Arab  or 
anti-Palestinian. 

No  harm  would  be  done  if  American 
policy  makers  who  claim  to  be  wedded  to 
the  Camp  David  approach  would  assert  and 
practice  their  fidelity  to  it  without  reserva- 
tion and  avoid  sending  roving  eyes  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  Saudi  policy  that  is  still  im- 
mensely remote  from  the  values  and  inter- 
ests that  the  United  States  is  commited  to 
uphold. 

Kuwait  KUNA 
(By  Muhammad  Salam) 

Beirut.  November  14.— The  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  is  facing  "serious"  dif- 
ferences between  leaders  of  its  eight  guerril- 
la factions  regarding  a  Saudi  Arabian  proj- 
ect for  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  ranking  Palestinian  official  told 
KUNA  Saturday. 

The  official,  who  refused  to  be  identified, 
noted  that  the  PLO's  IS-man  collective  lead- 
ership said  the  Executive  Committee  "failed 
Friday  evening  to  adopt  a  unified  stand"  re- 
garding the  eight-point  project  announced 
by  Crown  Prince  Fahd  last  August  7. 

PLO  Chairman  Yasir  Arafat,  who  also 
heads  the  PLO's  mainstream  faction  Al- 
Fatah,  is  to  leave  for  Kuwait  later  in  the 
day  Saturday  for  "talks  covering  the  Saudi 
project  and  possibilities  of  working  out  a 
compromised  version  accepted  by  all  the 
Arabs,  hardliners  and  moderates  alike,"  the 
offical  explained. 

The  Executive  Committee's  meeting 
Friday  evening,  according  to  the  official, 
(?was)  tense.  The  radicals  insisted  on  reject- 
ing the  Saudi  plan  while  Chairman  Arafat 
insisted  that  it  constitutes  a  good  basis  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict." 

The  radical  guerrilla  factions,  according  to 
the  official,  objected  to  what  they  said  was 
indirect  Arab  recognition  of  Israel,  while 
Arafat  and  other  representatives  of  F^tah 
insisted  that  the  Saudi  project  is  based  on 
well-balanced  everybody's  recognition  of  ev- 
erybody [as  received]  within  the  framework 
of  a  comprehensive  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute." 

The  Saudi  eight-point  project,  strongly  re- 
jected by  Israel,  calls  for  a  complete  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Arab  territories  occupied 
since  the  1967  Six-Day  War  and  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  in 
such  vacated  territories.  The  holy  city  of  Je- 
rusalem should  be  the  capital  of  this  state. 
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The  project  also  recognized  the  right  of 
all  the  Middle  East  states  to  live  in  peace. 

Text  of  the  Saudi  project,  as  officially  re- 
leased by  the  oil-rich  Arab  kingdom,  does 
not  include  any  mention  of  the  U.S.  or  any 
other  superpower.  It  rather  announces  in 
the  eighth  point  that  "That  United  Nations, 
or  some  of  its  meml)ers.  will  guarantee  im- 
plementation of  these  principles." 

The  project's  5th  point  also  states  that 
the  "West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  (following 
the  proposed  Israeli  withdrawal)  will  be 
brought  under  U.N.  sponsorship  for  a  tran- 
sitional period  lasting  only  a  few  months." 

"The  radicals,  the  official  explained,  also 
"note,  with  special  emphasis,  that  the  Saudi 
project  did  not  include  any  mention  of  the 
PLO.  especially  in  its  capacity  as  the  sole-le- 
gitimate representative  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and.  therefore,  the  authority  which 
will  lead  this  people  into  its  independent 
state." 

However.  Saudi  Arabia— as  all  other  Arab 
states— recognize  the  PLO's  sole  and  legiti- 
mate representation  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  "Crown  Prince  Fahd's  project 
does  not  include  a  [word  indistinct]  oppos- 
ing such  a  recognition, "  the  official  said. 

Fatah  leadership,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial, "believes  that  the  Israeli  withdrawal, 
elimination  of  Israeli  settlements,  guaran- 
teeing freedom  of  worship  and  the  re-affir- 
mation of  the  Palestinian  people's  rights— 
as  outlined  by  the  Saudi  project— do  not 
contradict  at  all  with  the  PLO's  declared 
policy  and  its  sought  objectives." 

In  fact.  Fatah  leadership  "considers  that 
the  Saudi  project's  call  in  the  third  point 
for  "guaranteeing  freedom  of  worship  and 
practice  of  religious  requirements  in  the 
holy  places"  is  identical  to  the  PLO's  nation- 
al charter  item  calling  for  the  creation  of  an 
indeijendent-secular  Palestinian  state  where 
Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews  can  live  equal- 
ly," the  official  said. 

Arafat  reiterated  several  times  that  ""who 
says  yes  to  Brezhnev  cannot  say  no  to  Fahd 
and  who  says  no  to  Fahd  cannot  say  yes  to 
Brezhnev." 

Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  proposed 
late  last  year  an  ""international"  conference 
on  the  Middle  East  dispute  with  the  partici- 
pation of  all  the  concerned  parties.  Brezh- 
nev's cblW  was  welcomed  by  the  PLO  and  all 
its  radical  factions  as  well. 

Independent  observers,  trying  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  Soviet  and  Saudi 
proposals,  point  out  that  the  U.N..  as  noted 
in  Fahd's  project,  is  an  intematioiuJ  venue 
that  falls  in  line  with  Brezhnev's  interna- 
tional conference. 

Saudi  officials,  namely  Foreign  Minister 
Sa'ud  al-Faysal.  clearly  sUted  that  the 
■procedural  frame "  of  the  initiative  could 
be  an  international  conference  sponsored  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  where  the  Soviet 
Union  ""can"'  participate. 

The  third  ranking  leader  of  Arafat's  Al- 
Fatah.  Salah  Khalaf .  launched  a  visit  of  the 
Soviet  Union  last  week  which  mainly  aimed, 
according  to  ranking  Arab  diplomats,  "at 
sounding  the  Soviet  view  regarding  the 
Saudi  project  and  the  Kremlin  reaction  to 
this  initiative." 

The  Executive  Committee,  following  its 
session  late  Friday,  issued  a  terse  statement 
saying  it  "reviewed  the  political  initiatives 
and  the  political  moves  in  the  area." 

The  committee,  the  statement  said, 
"agreed  to  continue  contacts  in  this  regard 
for  the  formulation  of  a  joint  Arab  stand 
supporting  the  Palestinian  struggle  and  the 
just  cause  of  our  people." 

The  paper  [as  received],  in  a  separate 
report,  also  said  Prince  Sa'ud  al-Faysal  will 
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fly  into  the  Syrian  capital  of  Damascus  Sat- 
urday for  talks  with  President  Hafiz  al-Asad 
and  his  Foreign  Minister  Abd  al-Hallm 
Khaddam. 

The  visit,  the  paper  said,  "falls  within 
present  contacts  between  numerous  Arab 
capitals  in  preparation  for  the  Fes  summit." 
It  did  not  disclose  further  details,  however. 

Salam  Khalaf  on  Peace  Plan 

An  oratory  rally  was  held  last  night  at  the 
Jamal  Abd  an-Nasir  Hall  of  the  Arab  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mar- 
tyrs of  At-Tlbi  Street  and  martyr  Com- 
manders Majid  Abu  Sharar  and  Al-Haj  Sami 
on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  day  anniversary 
of  their  death. 

The  rally  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of  citi- 
zens and  families  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in 
the  At-Tibi  Street  explosion.  Brothers  and 
Comrades  Abu  lyad  [Salah  Khalaf].  George 
Hawi  [Lebanese  Communist  Party  secretary 
general],  and  Nayif  Hawatimah  [secretary 
general  of  the  Democratic  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine]  also  took  part  in 
this  rally. 

Delivering  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the  Pal- 
estinian revolution.  Brother  Abu  lyad  said: 
On  the  anniversary  of  all  the  martyrs  we 
know  or  don't  know;  on  the  anniversary  of 
those  heroes  we  lost  in  difficult  time- we 
pledge  to  them  and  announce  to  all  those 
who  are  trying  to  strike  at  us  that  there  will 
be  no  inter-Palestinian  fighting,  irrespective 
of  the  multiplicity  of  views,  and  that  there 
will  only  be  a  perpetual  national  unity. 

He  added:  On  this  basis  we  dare  say  with 
confidence  that  we  support  any  positiveness 
contained  in  Prince  Fahd's  plan  for  peace  in 
the  area.  We  are  sorry  that  the  United 
States  has  announced  that  the  plan  con- 
tained only  one  positive  element,  which  is 
the  recognition  of  Israel. 

He  continued:  No  plan  will  be  allowed  to 
submerge  the  Palestinian  arena  in  inter- 
fighting.  We  uphold  the  unity  of  rank  and 
position,  because  major  battles  will  be 
awaiting  us  after  the  Fes  summit  confer- 
ence. We  say  from  here  that  we  shall  con- 
front U.S.  imperialism  with  a  united  posi- 
tion in  which  we  shall  push  the  groups  of 
our  revolution  toward  further  achievements 
on  the  way  toward  Palestinian  national 
unity,  and  we  shall  try  to  respond  to  those 
who  have  placed  their  bets  on  the  disinte- 
gration of  our  national  arena  over  purely 
theoretical  arguments  and  differences.  We 
must  stick  together  because  our  enemy  is 
sticking  together.  We  call  on  everyone  to 
unite.  This  is  what  we  are  working  for.  con- 
trary to  what  the  suspect  imperialist  Infor- 
mation media  are  imagining. 

BEIRITT  ON  QADDUMI  REJECTION 

Regarding  the  Palestinian  stand  on  Saudi 
Prince  Pahd's  peace  plan,  the  head  of  the 
PLO  Political  Department,  Paruq  Qaddumi. 
has  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Arab 
countries  to  adopt  a  decision  on  the  Saudi 
plan.  In  a  statement  that  will  be  published 
in  the  Lebanese  weekly  magazine  Monday 
Morning,  Qaddumi  said  that  current  condi- 
tions are  not  suitable  for  putting  forward 
peace  proposals  because  of  the  power  imbal- 
ance between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel. 
He  added  that  the  Fes  summit  conference 
must  focus  its  efforts  on  rectifying  this  im- 
balance by  encouraging  Egypt  to  return  to 
the  Arab  fold.  He  said  that  the  present 
regime  in  Egypt  under  Husni  Mubarak  is 
undoubtedly  a  transitional  one.  He  said:  As 
Palestinians,  we  categorically  reject  Article 
7  of  Prince  Fahd's  plan,  which  provides  for 
the  right  of  the  countries  of  the  area  to  live 
in  peace  and  consequently  recognizes  Israel 
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as  a  fait  accompli.   He  further  said:  This 
stand  is  not  negotiable. 

VOP  ON  QADDUMI  REJECTION 

The  Beirut  weekly  magazine  Monday 
Morning  has  published  an  interview  in  its 
issue  which  is  due  to  appear  in  the  news- 
stand tomorrow  morning  with  the  head  of 
the  PLO  Political  Department  Faruq  Quad- 
duml  [Abu«l-Lutf]. 

The  main  substance  of  the  Interview  con- 
cerns the  PLO  attitude  toward  the  Saudi 
peace  proposal  for  a  Middle  Ea&t  settlement. 
When  asked  about  the  PLO  attitude  to  the 
eight-point  Saudi  plan.  Qaddumi  stated:  It 
should  be  clear  to  everyone  that  we.  as 
Palestinians,  object  to  the  seventh  clause 
and  reject  It  categorically.  This  position  is 
not  open  to  discussion.  Point  7  Implies  un- 
conditional re<;ognition  of  Israel. 

Qaddumi  went  on  to  say  that.  In  any 
event,  peaceful  settlements  are  inaccessible 
at  this  time  due  to  the  Imbalance  of  power 
In  the  region.  The  Arabs  must  get  it  into 
their  head  that  the  coming  stage  is  the 
stage  of  building  up  their  power  and  taking 
the  reins  into  their  hands  again— the  reins 
that  were  in  the  hands  of  American  Imperi- 
alism and  As-Sadat. 

Commenting  on  the  likelihood  of  the 
Saudi  proposals  appearing  as  an  agenda 
Item  at  the  upcoming  Arab  summit  confer- 
ence at  Fes.  Morocco.  Qaddumi  said  that 
the  Arabs  could  discuss  peace  ideas  if  they 
wished,  but  they  should  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  urgent  issues. 

He  noted  that  the  PLO  had  proposed  a 
number  of  such  issues  to  be  included  on  the 
summit  agenda:  The  political  situation  after 
the  death  of  As-Sadat.  the  American  mili- 
tary exercises  in  the  Middle  East,  the  multi- 
national Sinai  force  and  European  Commu- 
nity participation  in  it.  support  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people's  struggle  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  and  the  strategic  cooperation  pact 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

PELP.  DELP.  COMMXTNIQITES 

Beirut.  November  15— The  Popular  Front 
for  the  Uberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  has 
categorically  refused  to  recognize  the  State 
of  Israel,  a  senior  PFLP  official.  Bassam 
Abu  Sharif,  affirmed  today. 

In  a  communique  released  here.  Mr.  Abu 
Shariff  also  affirmed  the  Palestinian  rejec- 
tion of  the  Saudi  peace  plan  for  the  Middle 
E^t  proposed  in  August  by  Saudi  Crown 
Prince  Fahd.  But  he  said  this  meant  only 
that  Palestinians  rejected  the  attaching  of 
any  prior  conditions  to  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  state  over  ""all  or  part  of 
Palestinian  territory." 

The  communique  accused  Israel  of  prepar- 
ing a  miliary  action  in  south  Lebanon  aimed 
at  weakening  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization (PLO)  and  the  Lebanese  leftist  na- 
tional movement. 

Mr.  Abu  Sharif  called  on  Palestinians  in 
the  occupied  territories  to  reject  the  auton- 
omy plans  called  for  by  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (DFLP)  hailed  the 
"'popular  revolt"  against  repression  in  the 
occupied  territories,  which  It  said  had  en- 
tered its  third  phase. 

The  DFLP  said  In  a  communique  that  the 
Israeli  plan  for  limited  Palestinian  auton- 
omy was  "the  other  face  of  the  Fahd  plan 
aimed  at  the  recognition  of  Israel.  "• 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  T. 
HOWARD 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  HKW  YORK 
11*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  talte  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
recent  awarding  to  James  T.  Howard, 
a  constituent  of  mine,  of  the  Red 
Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  for  his  ac- 
tions on  June  24,  1981,  when  a  fellow 
employee  was  unable  to  breathe. 

The  American  Red  Cross,  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  treasures,  often  ap- 
pears in  the  public  eye  after  a  disaster 
such  as  an  earthquake,  flood,  or  fire 
tragically  disrupts  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  what  many  people  do  not  re- 
alize is  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
each  year  trains  men  and  women  like 
ourselves  to  act  accordingly  before 
tragedy  can  strike.  Such  was  the  case 
of  Mr.  Howard  who  had  been  skillfully 
trained  in  lifesaving  techniques  prior 
to  the  incident. 

It  was  on  that  day  in  June  when 
James  realized  that  a  coworker  chok- 
ing on  some  food,  was  unable  to 
breathe.  Immediately,  and  most  im- 
portantly, calmly,  he  began  a  sequence 
of  first  aid  maneuvers  to  relieve  an  ob- 
structed airway,  working  under  pres- 
sure until  the  piece  of  food  was  ex- 
pelled. Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Howard  and  extraordinary  techniques 
taught  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
tragedy  did  not  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red  Cross  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  and  pin  is  the  highest 
award  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  or  sus- 
tains a  life  by  using  skills  and  knowl- 
edge learned  in  a  volunteer  training 
program  offered  by  the  Red  Cross. 
James  Howard,  a  man  who  acted 
bravely  when  seconds  could  have 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  is  certainly  most  worthy  of  that 
award  and  I  commend  him  for  his 
meritorious  action.* 


POLISH  REFUGEE  CAMPS  IN 
AUSTRIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Linda  Yu,  coanchor  and  reporter  for 
WMAQ-TV  in  Chicago,  recently  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  Polish  refugee  camps 
in  Austria.  Bom  in  Zian,  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  she  and  her  family 
left  China  for  Hong  Kong  before 
reaching  the  U.S.,  thus  she  can  under- 
stand the  refugee  crisis. 
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In  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  November  23  edition  of  Crain's 
Chicago  Business,  a  publication  serv- 
ing the  business  community  of  Chica- 
go, Ms.  Yu  gives  her  impressions  of 
the  Polish  refugee  camps  in  a  very  ob- 
jective and  thought-provoking  man- 
ner. As  I  believe  her  comments  are  es- 
pecially timely,  I  insert  them  at  this 
point  for  the  Members'  attention: 

[fYom  Crain's  Chicago  Business,  Nov.  23, 
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Polish  Pilgrims  Savor  Their  Own 

Thanksgiving 

(By  Linda  Yu) 

"I  want  to  be  free." 

Those  words  have  been  repeated  countless 
times  in  every  language  since  mankind 
began  to  talk.  The  words  should  have  spe- 
cial meaning  to  Americans  because  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  formed  this  nation.  This  is 
a  season  when  we  enjoy  turkey  dinners,  tell 
our  children  about  the  Pilgrims  and  recite 
prayers  of  thanksgiving. 

But  how  often  do  we  remember  the  true 
reasons  behind  the  settlement  of  these  colo- 
nies? A  group  of  people  wanted  to  be  free- 
free  to  feed  themselves  and  their  children, 
free  to  pray  to  God  as  they  believed  they 
should,  free  to  work  as  hard  as  they  could 
and  know  that  the  fruits  of  that  toil  would 
reward  them  and  their  families. 

It  was  with  great  thanksgiving  that  Amer- 
icans celebrated  a  bicentennial  five  years 
ago  with  continual  reminders  that  those 
goals  still  hold  true,  making  this  country  a 
symbol  of  freedom  to  the  world. 

In  these  past  two  centuries,  people  have 
sacrificed  lives,  fled  homes,  abandoned  t>os- 
sessions  for  the  chance  to  be  free  in  the 
United  States.  I  luiow  that  personally, 
having  heard  my  own  parents  say  in  Chi- 
nese, "I  want  to  be  free."  I  am  an  American 
citizen  today  because  they  believed  in  that 
dream,  and  Americans  backed  up  their  right 
to  believe  in  it. 

In  recent  years,  Americans  have  support- 
ed that  commitment  to  freedom  with  dol- 
lars, jobs,  homes.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  are  newly  settled  in  every  state  of 
the  union.  They  had  siad.  "I  want  to  be 
free"  in  Spanish,  Russian,  Farsi,  Vietnamese 
and  the  countless  dialects  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  those  very 
same  words  this  way:  "Chce  bye  wolnym." 
That's  Polish,  spoken  by  fathers,  mothers, 
young  men  and  women,  even  little  children. 
They  are  sitting  in  refugee  camps  today, 
boarding  houses,  one-room  walk-up  apart- 
ments in  Vienna,  Austria.  They  are  waiting 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  freedom. 

About  20,000  to  40.000  Poles  live  in  Aus- 
tria. No  one  is  sure  exactly  how  many,  their 
number  increasing  daily.  They  claim  to  be 
(}olitical  refugees,  because  that  is  their  only 
way  to  enter  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  have  suffered  physical  and  eco- 
nomic deprivation  at  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Poland.  However,  the  United 
States  requires  proof  that  they  experienced 
harassment,  threats  if  they  did  not  join  the 
Communist  Party,  loss  of  work  or  education 
because  of  union  activities.  The  Polish  food 
shortage  and  fear  of  a  Russian  invasion  are 
not  enough  reason  to  gain  a  U.S.  visa. 

Even  so,  many  made  the  difficult  choice  of 
leaving  their  homeland  because  they  see  no 
freedom  in  the  futures  of  their  children. 

I  met  one  man  who  left  behind  two 
homes,  furniture,  artwork,  books,  jewels  and 
several  bank  accounts  in  Poland.  He  and  his 
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wife  have  two  children:  a  draft-age  son  and 
a  brilliant  daughter  who  led  her  family  in 
supporting  Solidarity,  the  independent 
Polish  trade  union.  Each  member  of  the 
family  carries  a  deep  wound  inside— the  cut- 
ting loss  of  a  beloved  country.  But  the  par- 
ents had  given  up  hope  that  Poland  would 
give  their  children  a  chance. 

They  feared  their  son  would  be  taken  in 
an  uprising  against  invading  Russian  troops. 
They  feared  their  daughter  would  lose  her 
chance  at  more  education  and  that  her  pro- 
fession would  be  closed  to  her  because  of 
her  union  activities. 

So  one  by  one,  the  members  of  the  family 
slipped  out  of  Poland. 

The  son  first,  then  the  daughter,  followed 
some  months  later  by  the  mother,  and  final- 
ly, the  father.  One  by  one.  they  waited  in 
Vienna,  applying  for  refugee  status.  One  by 
one.  they  reached  the  United  States  and 
Chicago. 

All  but  the  father.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
Poland  and  remains  stuck  in  Vienna,  in  the 
bureaucratic  nightmare  of  immigration 
interviews,  visa  applications  and  countless 
documents.  But  he  waits  with  patience  be- 
cause his  children  are  in  Chicsigo.  already 
working  toward  the  dream  he  has  for  them. 

His  admonition  to  them  as  they  left 
Poland  and  his  reminder  in  his  letters  is 
this:  "First,  leam  English.  Then  you  can 
become  anything  you  want  in  America.  You 
can  think  anything  you  want  in  America. 
You  are  free  to  speak  your  thoughts  in 
America." 

He  believes  all  that  can  happen  in  Chica- 
go. He  visited  this  city  once,  years  ago.  In 
the  small  room  he  shares  with  four  other 
refugees  in  Vienna,  he  has  a  book  he 
brought  in  Chicago,  an  E^nglish  grammsu-. 

But  what  is  life  like  for  a  man  like  this, 
who  has  committed  the  one  act  of  freedom 
his  country  allowed  him?  He  has  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  refugee. 

Walk  into  the  camp  at  Traiskirchen,  locat- 
ed about  30  miles  southwest  of  Vienna.  It  is 
not  physically  horrible,  as  we  have  come  to 
think  of  refugee  camps.  Conditions  are 
crowded,  with  one  of  the  best  buildings 
housing  120  people— children  and  adults— in 
a  room  25  feet  by  50  feet.  Each  person's 
living  space  consists  of  his  cot,  measuring  2- 
feet-by-6-feet.  Privacy  was  available  if  you 
could  find  enough  blankets  to  drape  around 
your  cot .  .  .  unless  you  had  an  upper  bunk. 
If  your  cot  was  against  a  wall,  lucky  for  you. 
because  you  could  drive  nails  into  the  wall 
and  hang  up  your  belongings. 

There  is  no  heat,  but  there  is  a  roof  over- 
head. E^^ery  inch  of  space  is  used,  so  new- 
comers make  do  with  a  bunk  and  mattress, 
even  if  it  is  one  of  hundreds  spilling  out  into 
the  hallways.  As  winter  approaches,  those 
in  the  hallways  may  be  assigned  an  extra 
blanket  each.  Cold  air  will  blow  in  through 
the  windows,  long  since  broken  by  other  ref- 
ugees, worn  with  the  anxiety  of  waiting, 
losing  themselves  day  after  day  in  alcohol. 

But  no  one  is  hungry,  and  that  is  a  great 
improvement  from  Poland.  Breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner  are  served  daily,  as  long  as  you 
don't  lose  your  meal  tickets.  Starch  is  pre- 
dominant in  the  food,  the  thin  broth  has  a 
coating  of  grease,  the  stew  is  long  on  lard 
but  short  on  meat  and  vegtables.  But  few 
complain.  It's  food,  and  the  children  are  not 
hungry. 

But  those  are  merely  the  physical  con- 
cerns. It  is  the  internal,  the  emotional,  the 
intellectual  concerns  that  are  important. 

Some  people  say  the  refugees  pass 
through  three  stages:  first,  elation  in  the 
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days  after  leaving  Poland  because  this  is  an 
adventure,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 

Soon  the  second  stage,  depression  or  anxi- 
ety, sets  in.  The  Polish  refugees  spend  their 
time  waiting,  knowing  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  being  accepted  as  a  political  refugee 
by  Austria  and  then  by  the  United  States, 
not  wanting  to  acknowledge  that,  not  want- 
ing to  believe  it.  It  is  very  Important  to  be- 
lieve life  can  start  anew  in  the  United 
States.  But  days  are  stretching  into  months, 
and  for  some,  the  months  are  becoming 
years,  as  they  sit  and  wait. 

For  a  few.  there  is  a  third  stage— genuine 
hope.  This  comes  for  those  who  receive  the 
precious  slip  of  paper,  summoning  them  to  a 
new  life  in  the  United  States.  For  others, 
there  is  Canada,  Australia  or  some  other 
country  where  freedom  waits. 

Fear  is  always  with  the  refugee.  It  sits 
next  to  him.  walks  behind  him.  hovers  over 
his  bunk.  Only  those  who  have  left  a  repres- 
sive government  can  fully  understand  the 
fear.  There  is  the  fear  that  the  government 
will  reach  out  and  bring  him  back.  There  is 
the  fear  mixed  with  guilt  that  the  family 
left  behind  will  suffer  the  persecution  the 
refugee  should  have  suffered  himself. 

Americans,  even  those  of  us  who  long  ago 
were  refugees,  can  so  easily  forget  the  value 
of  freedom.  It  takes  a  walk  through  Trais- 
kirchen. the  refugee  center  in  Vienna,  it 
takes  a  conversation,  when  two  strangers 
make  themselves  understood  with  gestures, 
smiles  and  a  few  words  learned  in  the 
other's  language,  to  be  reminded  that  we 
are  still  the  envy  of  many.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve it  trite  to  call  this  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity. 

It  should  not  be  embarrassing  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  life  in  the  United  States  in- 
cludes a  precious  gift,  the  gift  of  freedom. 

Linda  Yu  is  co-anchor  and  reporter  for 
WMAQ-TV  in  Chicago  and  recently  com- 
pleted a  tour  of  Polish  refugee  camps  in 
Austria.  Bom  in  Zian.  People's  Republic  of 
China,  she  and  her  family  left  China  for 
Hong  Kong  when  she  was  two  years  old.* 


WE  MUST  REPEAL  ARBITRARY 
CHANGE  IN  RETIREMENT  TEST 
AGE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Decem-ber  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  enacted  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  contained  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram including  one  which  received 
almost  no  attention  during  the  debate 
of  this  legislation  or  since.  Yet,  this 
provision  adversely  affects  the  imme- 
diate retirement  plan  to  200,000  Amer- 
icans. I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  repeal  this  change. 

The  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  de- 
layed for  1  year— until  January  1, 
1983— a  provision  of  the  1977  Social 
Security  Amendments  under  which  in- 
dividuals age  70  and  over  could  receive 
full  retirement  benefits  without 
regard  to  their  earnings. 

Most  individuals  affected  by  this 
were  not  even  aware  of  the  change 
until  they  contacted  their  social  secu- 
rity office  to  file  the  papers  necessary 
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to  prepare  for  their  retirement  in  Jan- 
uary. This  sudden  change  in  the  law 
came  as  a  cruel  surprise. 

An  additional  problem  with  this  revi- 
sion is  that  grossly  inadequate  notice 
was  given  to  those  affected— they  were 
to  receive  this  benefit  just  5  months 
after  enactment  in  January  of  1982. 
Thus,  people  who  made  their  retire- 
ment plans  based  on  existing  law  were 
unfairly  jolted.  Five  months  simply  is 
too  short  a  time  for  a  change  of  this 
kind  even  if  it  were  justified  and  is  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  these  200,000  people 
who  were  only  months  away  from 
their  retirement. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill  to  repeal  the  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  earnings  limit 
contained  in  the  Budget  Act  and  allow 
the  provision  adopted  in  1977  to  take 
effect  as  planned. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5149 
A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  enacted  tempo- 
rary extension  of  the  existing  earnings 
limitation  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (limiting  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  aged  less  than 
72  may  earn  while  receiving  benefits 
thereunder)  so  as  to  allow  previously  en- 
acted provisions  to  take  effect  restricting 
the  applicability  of  such  limitation  to  per- 
sons aged  less  than  70. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2204  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35:  95  Stat. 
837)  (relating  to  temporary  extension  of 
earnings  limitation  to  include  all  persons 
aged  less  than  seventy- two)  is  repealed.* 


JOBS  WON'T  COME  BACK 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  remarks  on  the  tragedy  of 
unemployment  across  this  Nation,  and 
in  Oregon,  this  article  from  the  New 
York  Times.  December  6,  1981.  is  illus- 
trative of  what  the  effects  of  an  ex- 
tended recession  mean  for  the  lumber 
industry. 

The  Jobs  That  Won't  Come  Back 

SOKE  industries  SHRINK  IN  EACH  RECESSION— 
SO  nNEMPLOYMENT,  NOW  AT  8.4%.  MAT  NOT 
FALL  HtlCH  IN  A  RECOVERY 

(By  Winston  Williams) 
JoLiET.  111.— Like  hypersensitive  economic 
bellwethers,  the  old  smokestack  towns  of 
the  East  and  the  Middle  West  have  for 
many  years  foreshadowed  what  economists 
call  America's  "slow  economic  rot."  This 
sulfur-filled  town  40  miles  southwest  of  Chi- 
cago is  no  different.  It  emerges  weaker  from 
each  recession  than  it  did  from  the  last,  and 
it  is  likely  to  do  the  same  this  time  around, 
too. 

The  gradual  degeneration  of  Joliet 
became  apparent  when  the  Vietnam  War 
ended.  A  local  munitions  factory  closed, 
stripping  7.000  jobs  from  this  community  of 
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78.000  jobs.  A  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  shut  an  old  mill, 
and  Texaco  Inc.  mothballed  an  obsolete  re- 
finery here,  idling  hundreds  more  workers. 

New  little  businesses  had  come  along  to 
take  up  some  of  the  slack  when  the  automo- 
bile and  housing  industries  entered  their 
prolonged  slumps  more  than  two  years  ago. 
Unemployment,  which  reached  11.3  percent 
locally  last  month,  is  rising  again  as  Cater- 
pUlar  Tractor,  OAF.  Dow  Chemical.  Mobil 
and  Olin  Mathieson  and  others  trim  produc- 
tion and  lay  off  additional  workers  because 
of  the  current  recession. 

In  recent  weeks  throughout  the  industrial 
belt  and  in  much  of  the  country,  hundreds 
of  communities  are  confronting  events  simi- 
lar to  Joilet's.  Manufacturing  plants  are 
shutting  down  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Ore  miners 
are  being  laid  off  in  Minnesota.  Aircraft 
production  is  winding  down  in  Seattle  and 
Wichita,  Kan.,  and  textile  output  is  falling 
in  New  England. 

Unemployment  in  the  nation  jumped  to 
8.4  percent  last  month,  higher  than  had 
been  expected,  and  public  officials  are  con- 
cerned that  many  of  these  jobs  may  disap- 
pear forever,  leaving  unemployment  at  high 
levels  for  some  time  to  come.  And  a  number 
of  social  activists,  noting  that  many  public 
programs  such  as  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, CETA  and  trade  readjustment  assist- 
ance have  been  trinuned  in  the  Federal 
budget  cutbacks,  are  predicting  unusually 
harsh  times  even  for  a  recession. 

"The  implications  of  a  renewed  recession 
are  particularly  serious  for  Illinois  and  the 
neighboring  Great  Lakes  states"  where 
much  of  the  nation's  manufacturitvg  is  con- 
centrated, said  Roland  Burris,  controller  for 
the  State  of  Illinois.  "They  have  yet  to  fully 
recover  from  the  recession  of  the  second 
quarter  of  1980."  In  September  of  this  year, 
he  said,  the  number  of  jobs  in  Illinois  was 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  below  the  level  of 
March  1980.  just  before  the  1980  recession 
began. 

Growing  unemployment  will  leave  its 
mark  on  the  rest  of  the  nation,  too,  experts 
say.  Rising  unemployment  will  imdoubtedly 
aggravate  the  Federal  deficit,  now  officially 
projected  to  be  in  the  $40  billion  to  $60  bil- 
lion range  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
a  1  percent  jump  in  the  unemployment  rate 
increases  the  Federal  deficit  by  $27  billion 
as  the  falling  level  of  economic  activity  cuts 
tax  revenues  for  the  Government  and  soar- 
ing unemployment  increases  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  and  other  transfer 
payments  that  the  Government  has  to  pay 
out. 

And  the  probability  of  unemployment 
going  as  high  as  9  (percent  and  remaining  in 
the  7.5  to  8.5  percent  range  for  most  of  next 
year,  as  many  economists  predict,  will  also 
bring  mounting  pressure  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  alter  its  economic  program. 

In  recent  months,  the  recession  has 
spread  beyond  the  automobile  industry,  af- 
fecting office  workers  and  government  em- 
ployees. General  Motors  indicated  in  De- 
troit last  week  that  it  would  lay  off  13.000 
white-collar  workers.  In  Chicago,  the  city 
announced  layoffs  of  hundreds  of  health 
workers  and  bus  drivers. 

"These  interest  rates  have  to  come  down," 
said  Michael  Biemat.  an  unemployed  car- 
penter, who  chatted  with  a  friend  about  the 
housing  industry  as  they  waited  in  a  long 
line  at  an  unemployment  claims  office  in 
Joliet.  "The  Government  could  ease  up  a 
little  on  money."  he  added. 
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A  partner  with  his  brother  and  father  in  a 
small  construction  company.  Mr.  Biemat 
said  he  had  become  disenchanted  with 
Reaganomics.  "The  election  was  supposed 
to  bring  the  rates  down,  but  they  went  up," 
he  said.  "It  looks  like  they've  lost  confi- 
dence in  everything  they  were  trying  to  do." 

But  conservative  economists  in  Washing- 
ton, who  see  a  labor  bargaining  calendar  for 
1982  that  encompasses  contracts  covering  40 
percent  of  organized  labor,  say  a  sustained 
period  of  unemployment  is  necessary  to 
dampen  wage  demands  and  to  cool  inflation. 

"The  most  constructive  thing  that  should 
be  done  is  nothing."  said  Manin  Koster.  a 
specialist  in  labor  economics  at  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute.  "Anything  done 
now  would  have  adverse  consequences  later 
and  no  immediate  beneficial  effects." 

In  Washington,  officials  expect  the  unem- 
ployment situation  to  correct  itself.  The  Ad- 
ministration hopes  that  the  interest  rates 
will  fall  enough  next  year  to  stimulate  a  re- 
covery. 

The  next  round  of  tax  cuts  set  for  June 
1982,  will  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers and  business,  insuring  a  recovery,  ac- 
cording to  Administration  economists.  In 
the  meantime,  they  say.  short-term  deficits 
from  the  recession  should  not  cause  alarm. 

Needless  to  say.  that  outlook  has  not  gone 
unchallenged.  Many  economists  say  that 
even  after  a  recovery,  businesses  add  work- 
ers slowly  and  cautiously  and  many  manag- 
ers use  slow  periods  to  permanently  reduce 
their  work  forces. 

Laurita  Parish,  a  secretary  who  was  laid 
off  last  month  from  the  GAP  building  mate- 
rials plant  in  Joliet,  said  she  has  seen  exam- 
ples of  this  at  GAF  since  she  started  work- 
ing there  a  few  years  ago. 

"Every  year  they  lay  off  people,  saying  it's 
temporary,"  she  said.  "Only  two  people 
have  come  back.  They  worked  a  few  months 
and  were  laid  off  again. "  She  said  the  office 
staff  dwindled  to  17  from  45  during  her 
tenure,  while  the  production  force,  at  300 
now,  is  about  a  third  of  what  it  had  been. 

Others  say  the  large  budget  deficits  will 
prevent  an  economic  self-correction. 
"You're  going  to  have  these  tremendous 
deficits  from  the  recession,"  said  Marion 
Anderson,  executive  director  of  Employ- 
ment Research  Associates,  a  Lansing,  Mich., 
consulting  firm.  "The  Government  will  be 
going  to  the  debt  market  next  year  for  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  week.  That's  going 
to  send  interest  rates  back  up  and  choke  off 
the  recovery." 

Barbara  R.  Bergman,  an  economist  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  has  questioned  the 
stimulative  effects  of  the  tax  cuts,  saying 
they  may  not  lead  to  high  employment  and 
output  because  they  mostly  benefit  the  rich 
and  will  not  greatly  stimulate  demand  for 
durable  goods  such  as  autos  and  appliances. 

At  the  same  time,  such  developments  as 
U.S.  Steel's  $6.3  billion  bid  for  Marathon  Oil 
have  raised  questions  about  the  commit- 
ment of  big  business  to  such  distressed  in- 
dustries as  steel,  rubber,  textiles  and  auto- 
mobiles. During  the  last  decade  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  have  been  lost  in  these  in- 
dustries to  more-efficient  foreign  plants  and 
cheaper  overseas  labor;  the  tax  reductions 
were  supposed  to  help  win  them  back. 

But  even  if  the  tax  plan  were  working  ac- 
cording to  plan,  industrial  Jobs  would  still 
be  disappearing,  experts  say.  Robots  have 
been  eliminating  Jobs  in  the  auto  industry 
since  General  Motors  started  using  them  at 
its  Lordstown.  Ohio,  plant  several  years  ago. 
And  their  use  has  been  spreading  rapidly  to 
other  industries  since  then. 
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The  bleak  prospects  for  employment  are 
producing  louder  pleas  for  help  from  the 
unemployed.  "I'm  a  conservative  myself," 
said  Gary  Stiller  of  Waseca,  Minn.  "I  know 
we  have  to  save  money,  but  the  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  something."  Despite 
his  political  leanings,  he  says  he  favors  some 
some  sort  of  public  works  employment  pro- 
gram, recalling  that  it  helped  his  parents 
during  the  Depression. 

Mr.  Stiller,  a  42-year-old  truck  driver  who 
had  worked  for  the  same  company  for  more 
than  23  years,  was  thrown  out  of  work  last 
April  when  his  employer,  Herter's,  a  sport- 
ing goods  chain,  went  bankrupt,  tying  up 
more  than  $17,000  he  had  in  the  company's 
profit-sharing  account.  With  a  daughter  in 
college  and  a  son  in  high  school  the  family 
is  surviving  on  the  wife's  part-time  job. 

Having  drawn  his  final  $86-a-week  unem- 
plojrment  check,  he  is  getting  despondent. 
"It's  getting  out  of  hand,"  he  said  of  the  re- 
cession. "It  looks  like  the  bottom  could  drop 
out." 

Some  social  activists  insist  that  the 
bottom  could  fall  out  for  people  if  unem- 
ployment remains  unusually  high  for  a  long 
period.  Extended  benefits,  which  sustained 
some  of  the  unemployed  for  more  than  a 
year  during  the  1974-75  recession,  have 
been  severely  curtailed  under  the  Reagan 
program,  making  it  much  harder  to  receive 
benefits  past  26  weeks. 

Other  transfer  payments,  which  are  some- 
times called  "automatic  stabilizers"  because 
they  prevent  a  recession  from  spiraling 
downward  into  a  depression,  have  been  cut 
also.  In  addition  to  welfare  and  food  stamp 
cuts,  there  have  have  been  changes  in  trade 
readjustment  assistance  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 

And  many  of  the  supplemental  funds  of 
the  auto,  rubber  and  steel  companies,  which 
add  to  the  income  of  furloughed  workers, 
are  close  to  depletion  because  of  the  pro- 
longed slump  in  those  industries. 

The  unemployed  defend  these  programs 
vigorously.  "If  it  weren't  for  unemployment 
compensation,  I  would  have  missed  a  few 
mortgage  payments,"  said  Mr.  Biemat,  the 
Joliet  carpenter,  who  is  single.  He  insists 
that  he  would  much  rather  work  than  col- 
lect the  payments.  But,  he  says,  his  compa- 
ny has  not  built  a  house  in  three  years,  and 
they  have  had  to  settle  for  small,  occasional 
remodeling  Jobs,  which  are  now  becoming 
even  more  scarce. 

The  cutting  back  on  transfer  payments 
and  the  scaling  back  of  subsidies  to  the  un- 
employed by  the  Federal  Government  has 
another  purpose  besides  saving  Federal  dol- 
lars. "The  theory  is  that  the  stabilizers  have 
taken  away  people's  incentive  to  work  at 
certain  wages  and  for  companies  to  lower 
prices,"  said  George  Schwartz,  the  associate 
director  of  research  for  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers. 

Next  year,  labor  contracts  covering  the 
auto,  trucking,  rubber,  construction,  electri- 
cal equipment,  oil  refining  and  food  process- 
ing and  production  industries  will  be  negoti- 
ated. The  Administration  is  counting  on  the 
swelling  ranks  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
reduction  in  Government  benefits,  including 
the  denial  of  food  stamps  to  strikers,  to 
moderate  wage  demands. 

The  economy's  poor  performance  has  al- 
ready caused  unions  of  railroad,  airline  and 
automobile  workers  to  offer  concessions  to 
troubled  companies.  And  individual  workers 
seem  willing  to  experiment  with  lower  pay 
within  limits. 

Mrs.  Parish,  the  furloughed  secretary  at 
GAF,  said  she  would  accept  a  job  paying  as 
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low  as  $5.50  an  hour,  down  $3  an  hour  from 
her  old  rate.  Mr.  Biemat  has  considered 
moving  to  Miami  or  Houston  to  find  work  as 
a  carpenter,  but  the  $6  to  $8  an  hour  that, 
he  could  make  in  the  Sun  Belt  is  less  than 
half  the  local  scale  of  $13  to  $17  an  hour. 

Liberal  political  groups  in  the  area  are 
saying  they  hope  to  mount  enough  pressure 
before  next  year's  Congressional  election  to 
prevent  the  unemployed  from  making  such 
dire  sacrifices.  National  People's  Action,  a 
Chicago-based  activist  group  that  has  taken 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  task  at  a  series  of 
"town  meetings"  it  sponsored  around  the 
country  with  the  central  bank,  says  it  is  now 
turning  its  attention  toward  organizing  the 
unemployed. 

"What  this  country  has  to  see  is  a  lot  of 
angry  unemployed  people  demonstrating 
and  demanding  jobs, "  said  Gail  Cincotta,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  group.  "We  learned 
some  things  in  the  60's— how  to  organize 
people  and  how  to  build  coalitions.  Without 
organization  we  would  run  the  risk  of  some- 
thing happening  spontaneously.  This  could 
be  a  rough  summer."* 


PAIR  COMPETITION-SOLUTION 
TO  FEHBP'S  PROBLEMS 


HON.  RICHARD  A  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  my  testimony  on  the  Federal 
Employees'  Health  Benefit  Plan 
(FEHBP)  for  the  Record.  The  survival 
and  stability  of  FEHBP  is  crucial  as  it 
serves  over  10  million  Federal  employ- 
ees. Reform  of  the  program  is  neces- 
sary judging  from  the  current  confu- 
sion and  the  delay  of  open  season. 
This  reform  should  promote  fair  com- 
petition among  the  plans  and  allow 
Federal  employees  to  choose  the 
health  plan  that  best  meets  their 
needs. 

The  statement  of  Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt follows: 

Statement  op  Representative  Richard  A. 

Gephardt   to   the   Committee   on    Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service 

Madame  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the 
Subconmiittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  views  on  the  difficulties 
facing  the  Federal  Employees'  Health  Bene- 
fit Program  (FEHBP).  I  am  here  today  not 
to  promote  my  health  legislation,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Care  Reform  Act  (H.R.  850), 
but  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
Federal  program. 

FEHBP  serves  as  the  first  model  in  the 
United  States  of  an  employer  offering 
health  plans  in  a  competitive  environment. 
It  has  been  the  vanguard  for  well  over 
twenty  years.  However,  as  successful  as  the 
FEHBP  has  been  in  these  twenty  years,  cer- 
tain structural  problems  exist.  When  OPM 
tried  to  restrain  cost  escalation  in  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  FEHBP,  these  structur- 
al problems  became  apparent.  OPM's  discre- 
tionary role  has  inhibited  competition  be- 
tween the  health  plans  and  is  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulties  facing  the  FEHBP  today.  A 
short-term  solution  which  would  allow  all 
the  present  plans  to  participate  through  an 
open  season  must  be  found.  This  will  give 
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your  Committee  and  the  Congress  time  to 
carefully  restructure  FEHBP,  utilizing  the 
most  current  thinking  on  competition. 

Competition  in  health  care  delivery  is 
being  supported  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion as  well  as  several  members  of  Congress. 
Cost  escalation  in  the  medical  field  is  ramp- 
ant and  the  familiar  statistics  no  longer 
need  repeating.  Cost  is  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back  in  the  Federal  program 
and  brought  the  structural  problems  of 
FEHBP  out  into  the  open.  Even  though 
competition  existed  to  an  extent  in  the 
FEHBP,  it  did  not  have  enough  clout  to  re- 
strain health  care  costs  in  the  entire  health 
system.  Competition  can  work  in  a  small 
segment  of  the  population  like  the  FEHBP, 
but  it  will  not  be  able  to  cetrain  health  care 
costs  on  its  own.  Competition  must  restruc- 
ture the  incentives  facing  all  consumers 
across  the  country  in  order  to  affect  the 
health  system.  The  cost  problem  facing 
OPM  emphasizes  problems  facing  all  em- 
ployers and  the  Federal  government  in  the 
implementation  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

The  current  structure  of  the  FEHBP  dem- 
onstrates that  competition  can  work.  On  the 
demand  side,  ten  million  employees  are  able 
to  make  choices  and  respond  to  the  price, 
quality,  and  benefits  of  several  health  op- 
tions. FEHBP  further  demonstrates  that 
one  employer  can  administer  over  one  hun- 
dred health  plans  nationally.  These  plans 
are  even  administered  with  some  semblance 
of  efficiency,  considering  that  a  few  years 
ago  it  cost  26  percent  more  to  process  a 
Medicare  claim  than  a  FEHBP  claim. 

On  the  supply  side,  however,  several  struc- 
tural flaws  prohibit  the  plans  from  compet- 
ing with  each  oth^r  on  premiums  and  bene- 
fits. As  you  know,  to  constrain  their  costs, 
OPM  requested  a  six  and  a  half  percent  re- 
duction in  benefits  and  premiums.  OPM's 
ability  to  constrain  premiums  and  benefits 
is  contrary  to  competition  and  serves  to  in- 
tensify the  problems  of  adverse  selection. 
The  csjTiers  should  have  free  rein  to  set 
their  premiums  and  benefit  packages  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  employees. 

In  recent  years,  for  example.  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  has  been  required  by  OPM  to 
offer  mental  health  benefits.  No  other  carri- 
er has  faced  such  a  requirement.  This  tends 
to  encourage  Federal  employees  who  feel 
that  they  would  utilize  mental  health  bene- 
fits, to  join  high-option  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield.  It  has  been  estimated  that  these 
mental  health  benefits  have  raised  the  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  premiums  by  7  to  8  per- 
cent in  the  Washington  area.  These  in- 
creased costs  are  then  reflected  in  higher 
premiums  which  accentuate  the  problem, 
employees  who  utilize  mental  health  bene- 
fits remain,  while  employees  who  do  not, 
think  twice  before  they  continue  to  pay 
such  high  premiums. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  advocating  a  "bail  out"  for 
Blue  Cross.  Blue  Cross  is  financially  stable 
and  not  dependent  on  the  Federal  employ- 
ees' business  to  survive.  The  ground  rules  by 
which  these  plans  compete  need  adjust- 
ment. We  do  not  need  to  regulate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plans  themselves.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  regulation  not  competition  that  is 
threatening  Blue  Cross. 

The  Federal  government's  contribution  to 
their  employees'  health  benefits  should  be 
limited  and  adjusted  annually.  This  would 
divorce  the  government's  contribution  level 
from  the  premiums  which  the  largest  six 
plans  charge.  It  would  also  remove  OPM's 
inclination  to  become  involved  in  the  bene- 
fits these  plans  offer,  because  OPM's  ex- 
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penses  will  no  longer  be  tied  to  the  six  larg- 
est plans.  The  limit  should  be  adjusted  an- 
nually to  reflect  inflation  in  the  medical 
sector  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  health 
system  is  not  competitive. 

Besides  being  limited  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  contribution  should 
be  adjusted  according  to  several  actuarial 
categories  including  age,  sex,  geographic 
area,  and  employee  or  annuitant  status. 
This  would  decrease  the  effect  of  adverse  se- 
lection. The  age  and  sex  of  a  population  do 
tend  to  reflect  differences  in  health  status 
and  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  govern- 
ment's contribution.  A  fifty  year  old  or  an 
annuitant  is  likely  to  utilize  more  health 
services  than  a  thirty  year  old.  The  govern- 
ment should  contribute  more  to  the  fifty 
year  old's  health  coverage.  This  will  enable 
the  health  plan  with  the  fifty  year  old  to 
serve  him,  without  artificially  increasing 
their  premium  next  year  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional costs.  Sicker  people,  or  people  who 
think  they  may  become  sick,  will  continue 
to  desire  comprehensive,  first-dollar  cover- 
age. The  trick  is  to  balance  these  "sicker" 
people  with  healthier  people  in  the  same  ac- 
tuarial category,  which  will  allow  the  carri- 
ers to  underwrite  such  a  plan. 

Furthermore,  contributions  should  also  be 
adjusted  for  the  area  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Federal  employee  lives.  Through 
the  government's  experience  with  Medicare, 
we  know  that  health  services  are  more  ex- 
pensive in  New  York  City  than  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

The  FEHBP  requires  careful  restructur- 
ing. My  health  legislation  contains  certain 
aspects  of  what  I  have  proposed  above  to  in- 
corporate into  the  FEHBP.  We  believe  that 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  ultimately  the  general  public, 
would  best  be  served  by  a  competitive 
health  system.  In  FEHBP  the  employees 
should  be  able  to  choose  coverage  from  sev- 
eral health  plans  which  compete  with  one 
another  on  the  basis  of  quality,  premiums, 
and  benefit  packages.  Minimum  regulations 
should  govern  this  system  to  encourage  fair 
competition.  As  legislators  we  are  not  here 
to  dictate  the  details  of  the  benefit  packages 
available  to  Federal  employees.  Rather,  we 
are  here  to  preserve  their  benefits  by  the 
best  possible  means.  That  translates  into 
taking  very  modest  steps  that  will  facilitate 
competition  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to 
Federal  employees,  which  in  turn  will  guar- 
antee an  open  season  for  the  people  we  are 
attempting  to  serve.* 


AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  event  that 
occurred  100  years  ago  in  Pittsburgh. 
On  November  15.  1881,  107  delegates 
from  a  handful  of  unions  and  local  as- 
semblies gathered  together  to  estab- 
lish the  Federation  of  Organized 
Trades  and  Labor  Units— the  forerun- 
ner of  today's  AFL-CIO. 

This  historic  meeting  of  working 
people  called  for:  compulsory  free 
public  education:  an  end  to  child 
labor:  achievement  of  the  8-hour  work 
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day:  apprenticeship  laws;  payment  of 
wages  in  legal  tender:  creation  of  a  na- 
tional bureau  of  labor  statistics:  work- 
ers' compensation:  and  use  of  the 
ballot  box  to  elect  friendly  legislators. 

One  hundred  years  later— due  to  the 
courage  and  work  of  the  American 
trade  union  movement,  we  have  a 
better  life  in  this  country. 

We  now  have  better  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  safer  working  conditions  in 
the  American  workpl2u;e.  Decent 
schools,  adequate  housing  and  hospi- 
tal care,  and  a  secure  retirement  are 
some  of  the  fruits  of  union  representa- 
tion in  America. 

Today.  Lane  Kirkland  and  the  AFL- 
CIO's  work  still  echoes  the  words  of 
Samuel  Gompers  100  years  ago.  When 
asked. 

What  does  labor  want? 

He  replied. 

We  want  more  schools  and  less  jails:  more 
books  and  less  arsenals:  more  learning  and 
less  vice;  more  constant  work  and  less  crime; 
more  leisure  and  less  greed;  more  justice 
and  less  revenge. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished.  So 
much  more  must  still  be  done,  as  the 
AFL-CIO's  centennial  slogan  so  aptly 
states:  "A  century  of  swihievement,  a 
challenge  for  the  future." 

Long  before  the  current  wave  of  con- 
sumer advocate  and  public  interest 
groups  were  formed,  the  labor  move- 
ment toiled  diligently  as  the  "people's 
lobby."  Whether  the  cause  is  fair 
wages  and  safer  workplaces  or  the 
quest  for  world  peace,  the  American 
trade  union  movement  has  been  the 
conscience  of  our  Nation.  We  have  a 
more  compassionate  society  because  of 
them.  God  bless  and  protect  them  in 
their  next  100  years.* 


BENEFIT  CUTOFFS  AND  DELAYS 
TAKE  THEIR  TOLL  ON  DIS- 
ABILITY RECIPIENTS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
months  ago,  I  introduced  legislation, 
the  Social  Security  Rights  Act.  which 
would  impose  mandatory  time  limits 
on  processing  social  security  claims. 
The  legislation  has  57  cosponsors,  and 
each  week  my  office  receives  calls  re- 
questing information  about  the  bill,  or 
notifying  us  about  an  additional  co- 
sponsor. 

Interest  in  this  bill  is  high  and  con- 
tinuing because  the  problem  of  back- 
logs and  delays  in  social  security  claim 
processing  is  worsening.  And  I  fear 
that  the  situation  will  be  even  bleaker 
for  social  security  claimants  as  unem- 
ployment continues  to  climb,  and  the 
effects  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy  hit  home. 
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One  of  the  reasons  for  delays  in 
social  security  processing  is  the  fact 
that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  implementing  an  order  enacted 
by  Congress  to  review  the  cases  of  cur- 
rent disability  beneficiaries  to  see  if 
they  are  still  eligible  for  benefits.  This 
review  was  part  of  the  social  security 
disability  benefits  approved  by  the 
96th  Congress. 

However,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  accelerated  the  review.  Some 
people  have  suggested  that  the  step- 
up  is  not  really  aimed  at  keeping  only 
the  truly  disabled  on  the  social  securi- 
ty disability  rolls,  but  to  cut  a  certain 
quota  of  current  recipients  off.  The 
effect  has  been  devasUting  for  the 
social  security  appeals  process,  be- 
cause those  persons  who  receive  notice 
that  their  benefits  have  ceased  can 
appeal  and  are  appealing.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  are  appealing,  since 
the  sUtistics  show  that  there  is  a  very 
good  chance  that  their  benefits  will  ul- 
timately be  restored.  However,  the 
effect  of  the  increased  appeals  is  to  in- 
crease the  backlog  of  undecided  cases, 
and  to  lengthen  the  already  long  proc- 
essing time. 

But  the  most  devastating  effect  is  on 
the  people  who  are  told  that  they  will 
no  longer  receive  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits.  Even  if  they  ultimate- 
ly have  their  benefits  restored  on 
appeal,  they  must  wait  months  during 
which  they  receive  no  benefits.  The 
frustration,  confusion  and  anxiety  ex- 
perienced by  these  people— and  I  hear 
from  them  every  day— is  compounded 
by  the  very  real  financial  hardship 
they  and  their  family  experience 
during  the  appeals  process. 

My  bill  would  at  least  assure  current 
recipients  whose  benefits  have  ceased 
a  timely  review  of  their  appeal.  The 
legislation  would  require  the  hearings 
and  appeals  process  for  those  who 
appeal  termination  decisions  to  be 
made  within  60  days. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  send  a 
message  to  the  administration  that  it 
will  not  countenance  the  arbitrary  ter- 
mination of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
social  security  disability  benefits  as 
the  way  to  solve  social  security  financ- 
ing problems.  It  is  time  these  delays 
were  paid  for  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  through  adequate 
staffing,  rather  than  by  the  disabled 
workers  who  pay  in  suffering,  uncer- 
tainty and  hardship. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  the  ad- 
ministration's   stepped-up    review    of 
current  disability  recipients'  records: 
Cutting  Disabled  Rolls  Isn't  Any  Way  To 
Win  a  Popularity  Contest— Tennessee's 
Herbert    Brown    Takes    Heat    as    He 
Strives  To  Follow  Reagan  Policy 


(Bj'  John  J.  Fialka) 
Nashville.  Tenn.— Bureaucratically 

speaking,  nobody  seems  to  like  Herbert  L. 
Brown,  58.  a  soft-spoken,  unfailingly  polite 
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man  who  runs  an  obscure  branch  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Education. 

What  Mr.  Brown  does  is  socially  and  eco- 
nomically important,  even  trendy.  While 
other  people  talk  about  refocusing  the  na- 
tion's faltering  benefit  programs  on  the 
•truly  needy."  he  and  his  staff  of  227  people 
are  trying  to  do  it. 

But  for  the  most  part,  it  has  been  a  truly 
thankless  job. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  director  of  the  Disability 
Determination  Section  of  Tennessee's  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  RehabiliUtion.  He  and 
his  equivalents  in  49  other  states  function 
as  the  gatekeepers  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  two  huge  disability-benefit 
programs.  Those  programs  pumped  out  over 
$22  billion  last  year,  and  investigators  say 
that  some  of  the  money  has  gone  to  people 
not  eligible. 

Since  March,  at  the  request  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  sUte  officials  have  been 
trying  to  narrow  the  gates  by  reexamining 
and  rejecting  an  ever-larger  number  of 
claimants,  telling  them  that  their  govern- 
ment checks  will  stop  because  they  are  no 
longer  considered  disabled. 

That  is  how  the  heat  started  for  Mr. 
Brown,  who  had  been  running  his  agency  so 
quietly  that  few  politicians  here  even  knew 
what  it  did.  State  legislators  suddenly  began 
to  get  angry  calls  and  they,  in  turn,  began 
calling  Mr.  Brown. 

"Some  of  the  legislators  have  started  to 
wonder  why  do  we  really  need  this  agency," 
he  says.  While  he  has  been  fielding  the  calls 
from  legislators  and  from  the  offices  of  Ten- 
nessee Congressmen,  his  disability  examin- 
ers have  been  getting  a  steady  stream  of 
angry,  often  abusive  calls  from  disgruntled 
claimants. 

One  young  man  in  East  Tennessee  has  at- 
tempted suicide.  Another  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  FBI  by  threatening  to  do 
bodily  harm  to  President  Reagan. 

Local  television  crews  have  even  confront- 
ed Mr.  Brown  while  he  was  at  home,  raking 
leaves  in  his  driveway.  Reporters  have  de- 
manded to  know  why  it  was  that  he  hired  a 
firm  of  doctors  who  were  reexamining  dis- 
ability claimants  at  the  speedy  rate  of  over 
30  per  doctor  per  day. 

"It's  unsettling  to  have  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion," says  Mr.  Brown.  "We're  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  heat." 

What  is  happening  in  Tennessee  has  been 
going  on  in  varying  degrees  across  the 
nation,  but  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
pain  from  tightening  up  the  disability  pro- 
grams will  be  felt  in  the  southeastern  U.S.. 
where  one  out  of  every  four  disability  claim- 
ants resides. 

strange  anatomy 
Part  of  the  nain  and  confusion  that  sur- 
round the  disability  programs  stems  from 
their  strange  political  anatomy.  Both  the 
Disability  Insurance  program  ($18  billion  a 
year  to  4.6  mUlion  people)  and  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Insurance  (SSI)  program 
($4  billion  to  2.3  million  disabled  clients, 
plus  other  outlays)  are  run  on  federal 
money  and  administered  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  Yet  the  critical  deci- 
sion—who  Is  medically  and  legally  dis- 
abled—Is  left  up  to  the  50  state  agencies. 
Many  of  them  admit  that  their  decision- 
making, often  hindered  by  staff  shortages, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

Investigators  for  Congress's  General  Ac- 
counting Office  believe  that  the  disability 
programs  have  been  running  out  of  control 
for  several  years.  Last  spring  the  GAO  esti- 
mated that  the  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  which  is  collected  from  payroll  taxes. 
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was  losing  over  $2  billion  a  year  to  ineligible 
claimants. 

Congress  had  already  ordered  the  state 
agencies,  which  normally  reexamine  160.000 
cases  a  year,  to  take  on  an  additional 
200,000  cases  starting  in  1982.  Then  the 
Reagan  administration  decided  to  accelerate 
the  schedule;  the  speedup  began  In  March, 
using  a  computer  profile  to  plnixjlnt  ques- 
tionable disability  claims  and  to  send  the 
cases  back  to  the  states. 

POLDERS  PILE  UP 

That's  when  case  folders,  some  of  them  as 
thick  as  the  Manhattan  phone  book  began 
piling  up  in  Mr.  Brown's  suite  of  cramped 
offices.  Each  represents  a  claim  awaiting 
review.  In  March,  7.272  of  them  were  lying 
around:  now  there  are  14,433. 

Mr.  Brown  says  his  office  has  been  termi- 
nating about  40  percent  of  the  computer- 
profile  cases  at  a  cost  of  about  $112  a  case. 
That  means  he  Is  saving  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  great  deal  of  money:  The  average 
disability-insurance  case  costs  the  govern- 
ment $29,000  over  its  lifetime. 

He  had  managed  this  success  despite  a 
handicap:  Until  last  July.  Mr.  Brown's  office 
was  under  a  statewide  job  freeze  ordered  by 
the  governor  to  cut  3,000  jobs  off  the  state 
payroll— even  though  his  people  are  paid 
not  by  the  state  but  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Since  the  freeze  ended,  he 
has  hired  more  people,  but  their  training  Is 
slow.  The  Social  Security  Administration  es- 
timates that  he  should  have  100  more  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Brown's  struggle  to  get  the  job  done 
amid  economy  measures  isn't  so  unusual. 
GAO  investigators  have  found  disability-de- 
termination agencies  in  other  states  caught 
up  in  a  wide  variety  of  state-Imposed  penny- 
pinching  policies.  One  state  agency  short  of 
employees  ordered  disability  examiners  to 
decide  cases  'on  the  basis  of  an  informed 
guess." 

What  all  this  means  is  that  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  sort  out  the  disability  pro- 
grams. At  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Commissioner  John  A.  Svahn  predicts 
that  things  will  get  worse  before  they  get 
better  because  caseworkers  haven't  even 
begun  to  probe  the  SSI  program,  a  $7-bll- 
llon-a-year  adult-welfare  program  that  pays 
60%  of  its  funds  to  disabled  clients. 

"I  was  told  that  the  payment  error  rate  In 
SSI  was  5%,  but  when  I  got  in  here  and 
stated  looking  at  it  I  said  what  about  dis- 
ability? They  said.  We  don't  count  that,' " 
Mr.  Svahn  recalls. 

As  disability  claims  are  reviewed,  "error 
rate  in  this  program  is  very  definitely  going 
to  go  up,"  the  commissioner  adds.  He  con- 
cedes that  the  task  won't  be  easy.  "What 
makes  disability  so  tough,"  he  says,  "Is  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  subjectivity  Involved." 

Once,  the  decisions  were  easier.  In  1958, 
just  two  years  after  Congress  started  the 
Disability  insurance  program.  Mr.  Brown's 
Tennessee  office  could  handle  all  its  claim- 
ants with  just  10  employes.  That  was  be- 
cause the  original  program  required  a  claim- 
ant to  be  over  50  and  to  prove  a  mental  or 
physical  disability  that  would  result  In  per- 
manent unemployment  or  death. 

NUMBER  SOAR 

In  1960,  Congress  removed  the  age  re- 
quirement. Five  years  later  if  opened  the 
program  to  those  who  could  prove  a  mental 
or  physical  problem  that  would  result  in  an 
inability  to  work  for  12  months.  Next,  the 
program  was  further  liberalized  to  allow 
benefits  to  widows  of  disabled  workers. 
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In  1974.  Congress  opened  the  doors  to  a 
new  type  of  claimant  when  it  created  the 
SSI  program.  As  originally  conceived,  the 
program  was  aimed  at  the  elderly  and  the 
blind  on  the  states'  adult-welfare  rolls.  The 
disabled  on  the  welfare  rolls  were  also  eligi- 
ble and,  applying  in  record  numbers,  soon 
turned  SSI  into  a  program  that  primarily 
serves  the  disabled. 

In  1964  there  were  four  disabled  workers 
for  every  1,000  workers  paying  into  the  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund;  by  1975  there 
were  seven.  But  the  problem  wasn't  just  in 
the  numbers.  SSI  had  Introduced  and  en- 
tirely different  class  of  disability  claimants, 
some  of  whom  had  never  been  to  private 
doctor. 

Mr.  Brown's  office  relies  heavily  on  the 
record  of  private  doctors,  which  are  often 
more  complete  than  those  of  emergency 
rooms  and  some  other  health  institutions, 
so  the  new  class  of  claimants  has  presented 
a  serious  problem.  "Tennessee  is  about  the 
third-lowest  state  in  terms  of  doctors  perca- 
plta, "  Mr.  Brown  says.  "There's  a  shortage 
of  doctors  to  treat  sick  folks." 

Furthermore,  the  office  under  state  law 
must  pay  medical  examiners  according  to  a 
1978  fee  schedule  that  hardly  matches  the 
going  rates  of  1981.  As  a  result,  he  says, 
there  are  no  doctors  in  Tennessee  who  will 
work  full  time  examining  claims  for  his 
agency.  At  the  moment,  he  makes  do  with 
20  part-time  doctors,  many  of  whom  work 
nights  and  weekends  for  $30  an  hour.  They 
never  see  claimants,  they  simply  examine 
and  sign  disability  records  prepared  by  Mr. 
Brown's  technicians. 

THIRTY  OR  FORTY  A  DAY 

But  some  disputed  claims  must  be  settled 
by  an  Independent  medical  examination. 
The  need  was  filled  here,  for  a  time,  by  an 
enterprising  group  of  doctors  who  got 
around  the  low  fee  schedule  by  handling 
disability  claimants  in  volume.  They  are 
part  of  a  new  medical  genre  that  has  grown 
up  around  the  disability  programs  and  is 
called  "the  volume  provider." 

In  Tennessee  and  in  eight  other  states  In 
the  South  and  Midwest,  the  volume  provid- 
er was  Suburban  Internal  Medical  Group,  a 
consortium  of  12  doctors  who  used  para- 
medical workers  and  word-processing  equip- 
ment to  allow  a  doctor  to  examine  as  many 
as  30  or  40  disability  claimants  In  one  day. 

Several  frustrated  disability  claimants 
now  are  suing  the  federal  government  over 
the  use  of  Suburban  Medical.  One  of  them 
Is  Arthur  Adams,  50,  a  former  warehouse- 
man who  quit  his  job  after  undergoing  vas- 
cular bypass  surgery  that  replaced  major  ar- 
teries in  his  legs  with  synthetic  tubes.  He 
says  he  has  trouble  sitting  and  bending 
over. 

Mr.  Adams  recalls  that  he  spent  the 
better  part  of  a  hot  day  In  July  1980  waiting 
for  a  Suburban  Medical  doctor  to  examine 
him  In  Klngsport,  Tenn.  Although  he  had  a 
number  of  tests  administered  by  paramedi- 
cal workers,  he  got  to  see  a  doctor  for  only 
15  minutes.  "He  didn't  write  down  half  of 
what  I  told  him,"  Mr.  Adams  complains.  He 
says  the  process  "makes  you  feel  you're  a 
crook  and  that  you  expect  to  get  something 
for  nothing." 

Although  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  found  most  of  Suburban  Medical's 
reports  to  be  accurate,  a  federal  district 
judge.  Glen  M.  Williams,  called  ite  practices 
"fraudulent  In  nature"  and  set  off  a  round 
of  controversy  and  newspaper  stories  that 
continues  to  plague  Mr.  Brown. 

Because  other  states  are  beginning  to  use 
volume  providers.  Social  Security  officials 
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are  trying  to  prepare  guidelines  for  them, 
but  Mr.  Svahn  Isn't  sure  just  what  they  will 
be.  "We  have  contacted  the  AMA  (American 
Medical  Association),"  he  says.  "They 
haven't  been  banging  at  our  front  door  to 
help  us  out."  . 

Three  years  ago  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  that  one  simple  way  to  end 
the  crazy  quilt  of  policy  and  political  con- 
flicts in  the  disability  programs  would  be  to 
put  the  whole  process  under  the  federal 
government.  No  one  in  Washington  has  ex- 
actly jumped  at  the  idea.  Mr.  Svahn  says 
the  Reagan  administration  Isn't  enthusias- 
tic. Mr.  Brown  says: 

"The  federal  government  doesn't  want 
this  program.  It  would  add  to  the  number  of 
federal  employes  and  inflate  the  federal 
budget  because  federal  employes  make  a 
whole  lot  more  than  we  do." 

There  are  many  times  when  Mr.  Brown's 
office  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  bureaucratic 
parent  at  all.  "I  guess  we're  just  a  bastard." 
Mr.  Brown  says.* 


QUEEN  LOUISE  HOME  FOR 
CHILDREN  CONGRATULATED 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Queen  Louise  Home  for 
Children  in  St.  Croix.  Virgin  Islands, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  75th  year  of 
service  to  abused,  abandoned,  and  ne- 
glected children  of  ages  0-12. 

The  Queen  Louise  Home  for  Chil- 
dren was  established  in  1906  by  the 
State  Church  of  Denmark  to  lower  the 
high  mortality  rate  among  the  very 
young.  In  I9I7,  when  the  United 
States  purchased  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  home  became  owned  and  operated 
by  what  is  now  the  Lutheran  Social 
Services. 

As  the  only  residential  child  care  fa- 
cility in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  the 
program  aims  to  provide  temporary 
care  for  neglected  children  of  all  races 
and  religions  while  permanent  plans 
are  processed.  In  reality,  many  chil- 
dren spend  years  in  the  home  and  are 
raised  by  a  series  of  substitute  parents. 
The  goal  of  "QUEL"  is  to  fulfill  each 
child's  physical,  emotional,  education- 
al and  spiritual  needs— a  difficult  task 
in  crowded  facilities. 

Although  the  department  of  social 
welfare  covers  about  70  percent  of  ex- 
isting child  care  costs,  and  the  Luther- 
an Church  of  America  is  a  yearly  con- 
tributor along  with  the  United  Way, 
most  of  the  maintenance,  improve- 
ments and  some  salaries  must  be  met 
through  donations. 

I  wish  to  offer  sincere  commenda- 
tions to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  both  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  mainland,  and  to  the 
many  contributors  who  have  made  a 
facility  and  child  care  program  such  as 
the  Queen  Louise  Home  for  Children 
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possible  and  successful  for  the  past  75 
years. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Julie  and  Bruce  Swanson.  the 
current  co-executive  directors  of  the 
Lutheran  S(x:ial  Services  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  have,  by  their  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  children  of 
Queen  Louise,  exemplified  true  par- 
enthood.* 


DECEMBER  8  ATTACK  ON  GUAM 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Nation  remembered  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  which  unified 
this  Nation  and  led  us  into  war  with 
Japan.  While  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  was  a  devas- 
tating one  for  the  U.S.  military,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
forces  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
were  also  busy  attacking  another  key 
American  installation— Guam— on  that 
fateful  day. 

I  well  remember  the  sight  of  Japa- 
nese planes  swooping  low  over  Guam's 
Apra  Harbor  and  in  a  scene  which  du- 
plicated that  taking  place  3,500  miles 
away  in  Hawaii,  began  bombing  U.S. 
military  installations  and  related  fa- 
cilities. That  attack  came  with  sur- 
prise and  horror  to  all  of  us  living  on 
the  island  that  day. 

Because  Guam  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  international  date  line,  it  was 
already  December  8  on  Guam  when 
the  enemy  began  its  offensive  against 
military  forces  on  Guam.  Three  days 
later,  under  constant  bombing  and 
shelling,  thousands  of  crack  Imperial 
troops  swarmed  ashore  and  quickly 
moved  toward  the  capital  of  Agana. 
The  battle  did  not  take  long  for 
Guam.  Washington  had  not  seen  fit  to 
take  the  Japanese  threat  seriously  and 
failed  to  reinforce  the  small  garrison 
of  marines  and  sailors  on  Guam. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  took 
place  when  elements  of  the  Guam  In- 
sular Guard— a  local  U.S.  military  re- 
serve unit— struck  back  at  those  who 
invaded  our  island.  These  brave  men 
took  their  toll  but  could  hardly  stand 
up  to  the  seasoned  troops  who  came  in 
overwhelming  numbers.  A  number  of 
civilians  were  also  killed  by  the  enemy 
in  senseless  killings  on  that  horrible 
day.  Within  a  few  hours  after  they 
had  landed,  Japanese  forces  tore  down 
the  American  flag  and  raised  the 
Rising  Sun  over  Guam.  We  were  not 
able  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  4 
years. 

What  followed  was  years  of  terrible 
occupation  for  the  people  of  Guam. 
Not  once  did  we  ever  waiver  in  our 
belief  that  the  United  States  would 
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return  and  drive  the  enemy  from  our 
island  and  they  did  in  1944. 

While  events  in  Pearl  Harbor  over- 
shadowed the  brutal  attack  on  Guam 
and  its  occupation  a  few  days  later,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the 
opening  days  of  the  war  engulfed 
other  Americans.  We  in  Guam  are 
proud  to  have  done  our  share  in  the 
defense  of  America  and  in  later  efforts 
to  bring  the  Imperial  forces  to  its 
knees  in  defeat.  Today,  Guamanians 
continue  to  work  hard  for  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  Our  military  has  over 
5.000  Guamanians  in  its  ranks,  many 
of  them  having  compiled  proud  rec- 
ords of  service  in  times  of  peace  and 
war. 

Guam  also  continues  to  serve  as  a 
bastion  of  American  military  might  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  But  I  am  worried 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  unless 
we  maintain  our  guard.  Once  again,  I 
see  so-called  experts  ignoring  signs  in 
the  Pacific  which  point  to  a  direct 
threat  to  this  Nation.  The  Soviet  fleet 
is  rapidly  building  up  in  the  Pacific 
while  we  cut  ours.  Despite  my  strong 
objections  and  those  of  many  of  my 
coUeagoies  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Pentagon  has 
pulled  out  of  Guam  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  junked  several  of  them. 
We  have  virtually  no  major  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Western  Pacific  and  in- 
stead have  concentrated  our  forces 
where  they  can  do  little  good  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  worst  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  forget  the  lessons  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Guam.  If  we  forget,  others 
may  remember  much  to  our  sadness. 
Thank  you.* 


THE  NEW  POLICY  FOR  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  our  colleagues'  attention 
two  recent  speeches  by  NRC  Commis- 
sioner Victor  Gilinsky  whose  remarks 
are  particularly  pertinent  in  light  of 
recent  revelations  of  substantial  fail- 
ures in  industry  and  NRC  programs 
intended  to  assure  safe  construction  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  These  failures 
serve  to  intensify  the  public  concern 
about  nuclear  safety  that  is  manifest 
in  a  recent  NBC  News/Associated 
Press  poll  indicating  that  some  56  per- 
cent of  Americans  now  believe  that  ad- 
ditional nuclear  plants  should  not  be 
built.  Dr.  Gilinsky's  speeches  provide  a 
succinct  assessment  of  the  status  and 
likely  future  direction  of  the  nuclear 
technology.  He  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  concentrating  on  insuring  the 
safety  of  the  current  generation  of 
light  water  reactors  rather  than  devot- 
ing our  limited  technological  and  eco- 
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nomic  resources  to  breeder  develop- 
ment and  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing. 
He  makes  clear  that  a  sine  qua  non  of 
nuclear  expansion  beyond  current 
projects  is  safe  operation  of  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  light  water  reac- 
tors. Expending  our  energies  on 
Clinch  River,  reprocessing,  and  expe- 
diting the  nuclear  licensing  process 
will  inevitably  detract  from  the  effort 
to  achieve  the  level  of  safety  that  is 
necessary  if  nuclear  development  is  to 
proceed.  Commissioner  Gilinsky's  Oc- 
tober 30  speech  follows;  his  November 
5  speech  will  appear  in  tomorrow's 
Record. 

Remarks  of  Victor  Gilinsky  Before  the 
World  Nuclear  Fuel  Market's  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Nuclear  Energy 

the  new  policy  for  nuclear  power 
I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  pros- 
pects   for    nuclear    power    in    the    United 
SUtes.  particularly  as  they  are  affected  by 
the  political  and  regulatory  outlook. 

On  the  face  of  It,  today's  political  climate 
for  nuclear  power  can  hardly  be  better.  The 
Administration  came  in  one  a  strong  pronu- 
clear  platform.  At  the  time,  the  head  of  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Forum  described  his  reac- 
tion to  the  election  as  somewhere  between 
"euphoria  and  ecstasy".  The  Administration 
has  now  recorded  its  sentiments  in  an  Octo- 
ber 8  Presidential  sUtement  on  the  future 
of  nuclear  power.  In  that  statement  the  nu- 
clear Industry  received  the  endorsement  it 
had  sought  in  vain  from  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  presenting  the  Administration's  policy, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  made  these  major 
points: 

The  President  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  streamline  the  nu- 
clear licensing  process.  (The  Secretary  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  insure  a  speed-up  in 
the  approval  of  the  next  33  plants  in  line— 
those  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  next 
two  years.) 

The  President  also  directed  DOE  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor. 
He  has  lifted  the  ban  imposed  by  previous 
administrations  on  commercial  reprocessing. 
The  President  has  instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  proceed  swiftly  to  store 
and  dispose  of  high  level  nuclear  wastes. 

The  new  policy,  according  to  Secretary 
Edwards,  "will  allow  native  American  crea- 
tivity, which  has  made  us  the  world's  leader 
in  technology,  to  flower  again." 

My  own  view  is  that  there  is  little  behind 
the  rhetoric.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Administration  package  will  do  much  to  re- 
verse the  current  decline  of  nuclear  power. 
Some  useful  adjustments  can  be  made  in 
the  regulatory  setup.  But  it  is  an  illusion  to 
think  these  can  be  the  source  of  a  revival  of 
nuclear  power.  The  only  stage  at  which  any 
licensing  holdup  is  likely  to  occur  is  at  the 
beginning,  when  utilities  seek  construction 
permits  for  new  plants.  But  "streamlining" 
these  initial  licensing  procedures  will  be  no 
more  than  an  academic  exercise  if  there  are 
no  new  plants.  Despite  the  ritual  pro- 
nouncements of  utility  executives,  orders 
for  new  plants  are  held  back  less  by  the  reg- 
ulators than  by  the  Invisible  Hand  of  Adam 
Smith. 

And  despite  vocal  complaints,  no  plant 
ready  to  go  into  operation  is  being  held  up 
by  NRC  hearings.  It  turns  out  that  plants 
thought  to  have  been  held  up  by  licensing 
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procedures  were  stalled  instead  by  equip- 
ment or  other  safety  problems. 

£>ecisions  to  abandon  new  plant  construc- 
tion are  not  governed  by  the  delays  associat- 
ed with  the  regulatory  process,  and  every 
utility  company  knows  this.  These  decisions 
have  been  impelled,  rather,  by  the  interac- 
tion of  energy  supply  and  demand.  Con- 
struction problems,  in  some  cases  new 
safety  requirements,  and  financing  difficul- 
ties have  driven  up  costs.  At  the  same  time 
the  need  for  these  plants  has  been  diminish- 
ing steadily  over  the  past  four  years.  Elec- 
trical demand  growth  was  down  to  1.7  per- 
cent last  year.  Eleven  plants  have  been  can- 
celled since  the  election  last  November. 
Where  we  are  and  where  we're  going 
In  view  of  these  changes,  most  nuclear 
power  projections,  official  and  unofficial, 
are  outdated.  I  have  reexamined  the  esti- 
mates plant-by-plant  to  see  how  many 
might  be  completed.  If  we  count  plants  to 
which  there  is  now  a  firm  and  reasonable 
commitment  we  arrive  at  an  installed  nucle- 
ar capacity  of  about  115-120.000  megawatts 
sometime  in  the  1990's  when  aU  those 
projects  are  completed.  And,  as  you  know, 
there  are  no  new  construction  permit  appli- 
cations now  on  the  horizon. 

Let  me  give  you  a  more  detailed  break- 
down: As  of  now  72  plants  are  licensed  for 
commercial  operation.  They  represent  a 
total  electric  generating  capacity  of  about 
55,000  megawatts.  This  total  includes  two 
plants  which  have  not  yet  reached  full 
power,  and  TMI-1,  which  is  not  in  oper- 
ation. Diablo  Canyon  1  is  licensed  for  low 
power  but  is  on  hold  until  its  recently  dis- 
covered seismic  design  problems  are  re- 
solved. 

In  addition,  there  are  77  large  plants 
(roughly  1000  megawatts  each)  in  various 
stages  of  completion,  some  almost  finished, 
others  hardly  begun.  This  number  does  not 
include  12  plants  which  were  under  con- 
struction and  which  have  been  cancelled 
since  1975. 

On  the  basis  of  the  way  things  look  now,  I 
expect  that  at  least  another  twenty  of  the 
77  plants  under  construction  will  also  be 
cancelled.  In  addition  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  ten  plants  under  construction 
permit  review  have  much  of  a  chance  to  see 
the  light  of  day  (for  economic  reasons,  let 
me  add).  What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  of  the 
plants  in  the  review  and  construction  pipe- 
line no  more  than  50-odd  plante  (about 
60,000  megawatts)  now  look  as  if  they  are 
headed  for  completion  and  operation. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  things  could 
not  improve  for  nuclear  power,  or  that  more 
plants  might  not  be  built.  The  economy 
might  pick  up,  electrical  demand  may  start 
to  climb,  steps  to  increase  efficiency  may  be 
less  effective  than  projected,  and  (who 
knows?)  someone  may  produce  an  electric 
car  that  catches  on.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  these  things  can  happen  in  the  period 
of  time  a  businessman  in  this  industry  has 
to  consider.  The  fact  is  that  the  projections 
I  am  citing  could  as  well  be  too  high  as  too 
low.  This  could  happen,  for  example,  if  elec- 
trical demand  growth  is  further  depressed 
by  higher  electricity  prices.  And  what  lies 
beyond  this  decade  is  difficult  to  predict. 
Adminittration  statement 
One  of  the  unfortunate  characteristics  of 
nuclear  power  planning  has  been  that 
almost  everyone  involved  tries  to  nail  down 
the  distant  future  at  the  expense  of  protect- 
ing what's  on  hand  today.  I  am  afraid  this 
characteristic  afflicts  the  Administration's 
policy  on  nuclear  power,  which  seems  to  say 
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that  if  the  regulators  will  start  being  more 
efficient,  and  if  the  breeder  is  demonstrat- 
ed, and  if  commercial  reprocessing  is  al- 
lowed, the  future  of  nuclear  energy  will  be 
assured.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  this  prop- 
osition. 

Streamlining  Licensing 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  designated  him  coordinator  of  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  on  streamlin- 
ing commercial  nuclear  power  plant  licens- 
ing. This  action  overlooks  several  problems. 
First,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  very 
little  institutional  experience  in  this  area.  (I 
will  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  DOE  is  also 
one  of  NRC's  prospective  licensees  and  thus 
has  a  potential  conflict  of  interest  in  "co- 
ordinating" our  activities.) 

Second,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  licens- 
ing process  is  not  what  is  holding  up  plants, 
and  repeated  insistence  that  it  only  dis- 
tracts attention  from  real  problems.  The 
plants  now  in  the  pipeline  may  be  burdened 
at  times  by  the  regulators,  but  they  are  seri- 
ously plagued  by  a  variety  of  construction 
delays  and  mistakes,  labor  problems,  and 
management  failings,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
severe  tightening  in  the  money  markets. 
Plants  have  had  to  delay  operation  to 
comply  with  NRC  safety  requirements,  but 
this  is  another  story  entirely.  If  you  dis- 
agree with  that  necessity,  you  are  denying 
the  need  for  safety  at  NRC's  standard.  That 
may  be  an  arguable  proposition,  but  it  is  not 
one  many  people  will  find  persuasive  after 
Three  Mile  Island. 

Third,  the  policy  statement  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  root  of  the  many  difficulties 
being  experienced  by  the  nuclear  industry. 
These  can  be  traced  to  the  time  when  the 
government  handed  an  advanced  20th  cen- 
tury technology  over  to  utility  organizations 
accustomed  to  operating  19th  century  tech- 
nologies. Over  seventy  utilities  with  widely 
varying  capabilities  had  active  nuclear 
projects  at  one  time.  There  are  still  over 
sixty.  Many  utilities  bit  off  more  than  they 
could  chew,  or  underestimated  the  inherent 
dangers  nnd  technical  problems  of  nuclear 
power.  Some  did  not  have  the  managerial 
competence  to  handle  large  projects  as  so- 
phisticated as  nuclear  plants.  Some  simply 
lost  control,  both  of  quality  and  cost,  and 
have  had  to  be  brought  up  short  by  NRC  or 
their  bankers.  Even  some  of  those  who  have 
made  a  good  job  of  it  are  now  finding  their 
construction  plans  upended  by  steadily  di- 
minishing electrical  demand  and  the  aware- 
ness in  the  money  markets,  brought  on  in 
part  by  Three  Mile  Island,  of  the  vulnerabi- 
lities of  these  plants. 

The  Breeder 

The  conunitment  to  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  is  a  distraction  from  these 
problems.  Not  only  will  it  consume  money  in 
large  quantities,  but  it  will  also  eat  up  the 
government's  bureaucratic  energies  to  little 
effect  in  the  period  of  time  we  must  talk 
about.  To  use  an  economist's  term,  the  op- 
portunity cost  is  very  high.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  even  though  the  breeder  reactor  is 
currently  funded,  it  is  not  going  to  be  built. 
The  country  is  just  not  in  a  mood  to  fund 
projects  that  do  not  make  sense  economical- 
ly. And  this  one  doesn't  make  sense  at  this 
point  because  uranium  is  plentiful  and  the 
number  of  reactors  expected  to  use  it  is  di- 
minishing. 

Reprocessing 
There  is  also  a  bit  of  flummery  in  the  re- 
processing decision.  For  while  the  Adminis- 
tration is  supporting  commercial  reprocess- 
ing, it  is  also  declining  to  pick  up  the  check 
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for  it.  They  can't  help  but  know  this  means 
there  will  be  no  commercial  reprocessing. 
Apparently  that's  the  way  Allied  Chemical 
sees  it,  too.  A  few  days  after  the  Presiden- 
tial statement.  Allied  announced  plans  to 
write  off  its  half -share  in  the  Barnwell  com- 
mercial reprocessing  plant,  the  only  one 
that  can  possibly  be  expected  to  operate  in 
this  decade.  Commenting  on  the  govern- 
ment decision  to  permit  reprocessing,  an 
Allied  official  said  "they  are  going  to  have 
to  do  more  than  that."  The  government,  he 
said,  would  have  to  guarantee  the  market, 
or  "no  one  is  going  to  go  into  this  business." 

Barnwell  lacks  facility  for  the  processing 
of  waste  fluids  into  solids  which  would  be 
acceptable  in  a  federal  repository,  a  facility 
which  is  likely  to  cost  as  much  as  the  re- 
processing portion  of  the  plant.  "Private  op- 
eration of  the  Barnwell  plant",  according  to 
Allied's  Chairman  Edward  Hennessy,  "is  not 
feasible  or  commercially  practicable."  This 
view  is  likely  to  hold  true,  despite  some  talk 
abroad  of  injecting  additional  foreign 
money  into  the  plant. 

The  Company  has  said  it  may  in  fact  dis- 
mantle the  plant  if  that  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  applicable  tax  credit.  And  let's 
face  it,  no  one  is  going  to  build  another  com- 
mercial plant  in  the  foreseeable  future.  So 
much  for  commercial  reprocessing. 

Swift  Action  on  Waste  Disposal? 

Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  end  of  it  be- 
cause the  Administration  has  entangled  re- 
processing with  nuclear  waste  disposal  plan- 
ning. The  picture  that  emerges  from  recent 
testimony  before  the  Congress  is  that  the 
Administration  views  reprocessing  as  the 
"key"  to  dealing  with  the  back-end  of  the 
fuel  cycle.  When  asked  by  Senator  Hart 
whether  reprocessing  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  waste  management  system,  DOE  As- 
sistant Secretary  Brewer  replied  "yes,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  and  should  be."  A  careful  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  spent  fuel  and  high 
level  wastes  resulting  from  the  operation  of 
a  reprocessing  plant.  Only  the  high  level 
waste  is  headed  for  the  underground  reposi- 
tory. It  is  clear  the  Administration  does  not 
want  to  dispose  of  spent  fuel.  "It  is  our 
hope",  said  Mr.  Brewer,  "we  will  not  dispose 
of  much  spent  fuel,  that  we  will  reprocess 
the  spent  fuel  and  recover  its  fuel  values 
and  convert  the  waste  into  solid  form  for 
disposal." 

The  Administration  has  presented  us  with 
a  conundrum:  DOE  says  reprocessing  of 
spent  fuel  is  an  essential  step  for  the  dispos- 
al of  the  nuclear  wastes  it  contains.  At  the 
same  time  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  declines  to  provide  a  subsidy  for  pri- 
vate reprocessing,  without  which  the  private 
sector  says  reprocessing  is  "not  feasible  or 
commercially  practicable."  In  view  of  this, 
how  in  the  world  can  DOE  proceed  swiftly 
to  store  and  dispose  of  high  level  waste,  as 
directed  by  the  President? 

Whatever  the  explanation  for  this  inter- 
nal contradiction,  the  new  reprocessing 
policy  is  bound  to  undermine  the  waste  dis- 
posal program,  this  will  increase  uncertain- 
ty about  waste  disposal  and  further  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  nuclear  power, 
the  very  opposite  of  what  the  Administra- 
tion says  it  wants. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  provide  spent  fuel  storage, 
even  though  it  is  pretty  cheap  insurance 
against  miscalculation  in  high  level  waste 
disposal  planning,  perhaps  because  to  do  so 
would  relieve  the  pressure  to  reprocess. 
"The  position  of  the  Administration",  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brewer,  "is.  storage  of  spent 
fuel  is  a  private  sector  responsibility." 
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Which  is  what  happens  when  you  take 
ideology  too  seriously  and  forget  about  re- 
ality. 

What  would  help? 

There  is  not  in  fact  a  great  deal  the  gov- 
ernment can  reasonably  do  to  beef  up  the 
commercial  nuclear  program.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  a  few  modest,  practical  steps  that 
the  government  can  take  to  help  protect  the 
country's  Existing  investment  in  nuclear 
power  plants,  both  operating  and  under  con- 
struction—and spent  fuel  storage  is  one  of 
them. 

Spent  Fuel 

The  government  can  and  should  ensure 
that  the  spent  fuel  from  nuclear  power 
plants  will  have  a  place  to  go  when  the  utili- 
ties run  out  of  on-site  storage.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  insist  that  this  could  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  private  market,  but  in  fact  only 
the  government  is  likely  to  organize  off-site 
storage.  It  is  unclear  at  this  point  just  how 
much  will  be  needed,  and  it  may  be  that 
utilities  will  be  able  to  build  more  onsite  ca- 
pacity. Nevertheless,  for  modest  cost,  at 
least  part  of  which  would  be  defrayed  by 
utilities,  the  government  can  insure  thai 
there  will  be  some  reserve  capacity  at  the 
back-end  of  the  fuel  cycle.  It  may  well  be 
needed,  either  because  reactors  run  out  of 
storage  capacity,  or  because  a  waste  reposi- 
tory is  delayed.  A  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  the  National  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1981.  contains  this  provision. 
Insurance 

My  second  point  concerns  insurance.  As 
we  all  discovered  after  the  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  nuclear  power  plants  are  badly 
underinsured.  That  plant  was  covered  to 
about  $300  million,  typical  for  the  industry. 
The  damage  was  more  like  a  billion.  And 
some  of  the  plants  coming  along  now  are 
worth  a  lot  more  than  a  billion. 

These  facts  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Wall  Street,  and  if  the  industry  wants  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  money  mer- 
chants it  will  have  to  get  itself  adequately 
insured.  There  has  been  talk  of  a  billion- 
dollar  private  insurance  pool,  but  it  has  not 
materialized  so  far.  Congressman  Ertel  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  government 
organization  of  an  insurance  scheme.  Simi- 
lar bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Heinz  and  Specter. 

A  government  scheme  would  contain  a 
provision  for  retrospective  insurance,  col- 
lecting from  the  member  utilities  after  an 
accident  if  the  amount  of  damage  and  clean- 
up cost  exceeds  what  is  available  in  private 
insurance  coverage.  Although  the  utilities 
have  welcomed  the  idea  of  federal  assist- 
ance in  a  scheme  to  pay  for  the  TMI-2 
cleanup,  they  are  oddly  cool  to  government 
involvement  in  non-TMI  programs  to  insure 
against  future  accidents. 

TMI  Cleanup 

The  third  item  missing  from  the  Presi- 
dent's package  is  any  federal  plan  for  clean- 
ing up  Three  Mile  Island.  I  don't  mean  fed- 
eral money  necessarily,  but  a  larger  role  in 
putting  together  a  definite  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  meantime,  there  isn't 
any  question  that  the  continued  uncertain- 
ty about  the  future  of  the  cleanup  and  the 
TMI  waste  is  not  good  for  nuclear  power. 
Yet  DOE  has  still  not  even  agreed  to  accept 
all  the  damaged  fuel. 

Protecting  the  inveitment 

All  in  all.  the  Administration  has  left  nu- 
clear power  pretty  much  where  it  was 
before  the  election.  Except  for  one  thing. 
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The  decision  to  tie  together  reprocessing 
and  waste  disposal  plannir>g  complicates  and 
delays  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  radio- 
active wastes.  The  emphasis  on  reprocessing 
is  a  throwback  to  a  time  when  dozens  of  plu- 
tonium-fueled  breeders  were  thought  to  be 
around  the  comer.  That  is  now  just  a  fanta- 
sy. It  would  have  been  better  had  the  Ad- 
ministration simply  accepted  that  our  earli- 
er expectations  were  too  grandiose,  that 
120.000  megawatts  of  assured  light  water  re- 
actors by  the  1990's  would  be  pretty  useful 
to  have,  and  if  it  had  taken  the  few  reasona- 
ble steps  needed  to  protect  that  investment. 
Finally,  let  me  stress  that  nothing  is  more 
import&nt  to  protecting  that  investment  of 
public  and  private  monies  in  nuclear  reac- 
tors than  assuring  their  safety.  Nothing 
would  be  more  destructive  of  support  both 
on  Main  Street  and  on  Wall  Street  than  an- 
other accident.  Yet  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
Administration's  statement  that  the 
smooth,  safe  operation  of  nuclear  plants  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  improvement  in  indus- 
try performance.  Instead,  there  is  more 
than  a  hint  that  the  federal  safety  regula- 
tors don't  know  what  they  are  doing.  That's 
not  going  to  help  on  Main  Street  and  on 
Wall  Street,  either.* 


ADDRESS  BY  PERMANENT  REP- 
RESENTATIVE TO  NATO  ON 
■STRATEGY  FOR  THE  WEST" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Decembers,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ambassador  W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr., 
our  Permanent  Representative  to 
NATO,  is  one  of  the  greatest  diplo- 
mats of  our  time.  He  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Hanns-Seidel-Stiftung 
Conference  in  Munich,  where  he  gave 
an  impressive  and  strong  speech  on 
the  subject  of  "Strategy  for  the  West 
in  the  1980s." 

On  the  eve  of  Secretary  Haig's  de- 
parture for  Brussels  to  meet  with 
other  NATO  countries,  I  believe  Am- 
bassador Bennett's  remarks  are  espe- 
cially timely.  They  follow,  for  the 
Members"  attention: 

Strategy  for  the  West  in  the  1980's 

I  am  very  pleased,  as  always,  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  Munich.  I  have  found 
here,  in  my  frequent  meetings  and  discus- 
sions in  recent  years,  a  large  measure  of  un- 
derstanding and  support  for  the  common 
political  and  security  objectives  which  have 
guided  the  Atlantic  Alliance  for  three  dec- 
ades. And  I  have  personally  always  enjoyed 
the  warm  hospitality  of  your  city. 

The  topic  which  you  have  asked  me  to  ad- 
dress, the  United  States  and  European  Stra- 
tegic Approach  to  the  Situation  Outside 
NATO,  is  perhaps  the  single  most  important 
security  issue  facing  us  all  today.  It  is  even 
more  important,  in  terms  of  the  immediate 
potential  threat  to  Western  societies,  than 
the  hotly-debated  questions  of  LRTNF  mod- 
ernization and  arms  control.  Indeed,  there, 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  all  of  the 
members  of  NATO  will  find  themselves  in- 
creasingly concerned,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  challenge  to  Western  security  and 
interests  arising  in  regions  of  the  world  geo- 
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graphically  far  removed  from  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  this  delightful  city. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  relatively 
late  in  awakening  to  this  problem.  It  is  now 
8  years  since  the  first  oil  shock;  3  years 
since  the  fall  of  the  Shah:  2  years  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan:  1  year  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war;  1  month 
since  the  assassination  of  that  great  peace- 
maker, Anwar  Sadat:  and  there  is  still  insuf- 
ficient attention  given  in  public  discussion 
to  the  real  danger  posed  by  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  the  Western  world— including  Japan 
as  well  as  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States— to  a  potential  cut-off  of  the  supply 
of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  view 
the  issue  as  somehow  isolated  from  the 
more  familiar  security  concerns  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  Consequently,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  observ- 
ers to  see  the  problems  more  in  terms  of 
economic  relations  and  Third  World  poli- 
tics—which are,  of  course.  Important  aspects 
of  the  issue— and  to  downplay  the  direct 
military  and  security  aspects. 

In  my  remarks  today,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  United  States  is  seeking  to  do 
to  meet  the  security  challenge  in  this  region 
outside  of  the  NATO  area;  our  view  of  the 
overall  Western  interests  which  are  in- 
volved: and  the  way  in  which  the  issue  re- 
flecU  upon  the  NATO  alliance  itself.  In 
doing  so,  I  would  also  like  to  deal  with  two 
major  JUid  interrelated  misunderstandings 
which  affect  public  discussion  in  Europe, 
and  weaken  our  ability  to  meet  challenges 
both  within  and  without  the  NATO  area. 

NATO's  deterrent  STRATEGY 

The  first  of  these  misunderstandings  re- 
lates to  NATO's  plans  and  capabilities  for 
deterring  conflict  in  Europe,  which  have 
been  the  target  of  large  but  seriously  mis- 
guided public  demonstrations  in  recent 
weeks.  The  second  misunderstanding  relates 
to  the  widespread  assumption  that  the  secu- 
rity of  Europe  can  be  separated  from  the  de- 
fense of  Western  interests  in  other  areas. 

It  is,  perhaps,  understandable  that  many 
people  today  do  not  understand  NATO 
plans  for  the  deterrence  of  conflict  in 
Europe.  NATO  has  been  so  successful  in 
maintaining  peace  and  stability  in  Europe 
over  30  years  that  most  of  the  people  who 
are  demonstrating  have  never  experienced 
as  adults  any  international  situation  other 
than  the  security  provided  by  the  alliance. 
They  take  it  for  granted,  and  do  not  ask 
how  or  why  it  works. 

How  many  of  the  new  generation  remem- 
ber that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  created  the 
framework  within  which  the  devastated 
Europe  of  1945  grew  into  the  prosperous  so- 
ciety of  today?  How  many  understand  the 
enduring  role  played  by  the  alliance  in  rein- 
tegrating the  Federal  Republic  into  the 
Western  world,  and  ensuring  the  balance  on 
a  continent  otherwise  open  to  the  political 
and  military  domination  of  one  power,  the 
Soviet  Union?  How  many  appreciate  that 
the  strength  and  unity  of  that  alliance  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  West  collectively, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  individually,  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  East- 
West  issues  and  arms  control,  including 
Berlin,  CSCE,  MBFR.  and.  beginning  later 
this  month,  the  LRTNF  talks  in  Geneva? 

From  the  public  record,  and  from  my  own 
private  discussions,  it  would  appear  that 
very  few  of  the  new  generation  have  any  of 
these  memories  and  insights.  Young  people 
tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  Inherit- 
ed the  peace— they  did  not  sacrifice  their 
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health  or  their  lives  to  make  the  peace. 
That  was  an  older  generation.  And  the 
peace  is  protected  by  hard  work  and 
thoughtful  policies,  not  by  slogans  In  the 
streets  and  casual  disregard  for  the  vital  In- 
terests of  one's  country. 

Indeed,  because  alliance  deterrence  has 
worked  so  well,  many  have  even  lost  sight  of 
the  threat  itself.  Because  the  alliance  has 
remained  united,  and  warded  off  potential 
political  pressure  against  its  members,  many 
appear  to  assume  that  its  unity,  and  the  po- 
litical and  security  benefits  it  conveys,  is  a 
fixed  fact  of  life,  that  it  could  not  be  lost 
through  irresponsible  positions  or  actions, 
or  through  the  wedge-driving  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  has  sympathy  for  the  an- 
guish of  the  aspirations  of  the  young— we 
were  all  young  once  and  I,  too,  have 
marched  for  peace  in  my  student  days— but, 
as  is  painfully  evident  in  the  discussions 
over  nuclear  matters,  very  few  bother  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  alliance  deterrence  strategy. 

Last  month,  I  participated  in  the  semian- 
nual meeting  of  the  NATO  nuclear  planning 
group  in  Gleneagles,  Scotland.  At  that 
meeting,  alliance  defense  ministers  clearly 
reaffirmed  the  alliance  deterrence  strategy 
that  an  adequate  defense  position  is  the 
best  insurance  for  peace.  NATO  protects  the 
peace  today,  as  it  has  for  over  30  years. 

NATO's  strategy  is  based  on  having  ade- 
quate forces  at  all  levels— to  convince  a  po- 
tential aggressor  that  the  risks  involved  in 
precipitating  aggression  would  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  conceivable  gains  he 
might  hope  to  gain. 

This  strategy,  which  was  developed  during 
the  1960's  in  the  course  of  intensive  alliance 
discussions,  reflects  solid  historical  realities. 
The  history  of  this  century  shows  clearly 
that  aggressors  are  tempted  to  exploit  situa- 
tions of  weakness;  who  needs  better  proof  of 
this  than  Soviet  actions  in  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  whole  Eastern  tier 
of  states,  Afghanistan— and  now  Poland? 
Powers  like  the  Soviet  Union  are  less  in- 
clined to  adventurism  when  it  is  obvious 
that  the  potential  opponent  has  the  mili- 
tary capability  to  meet  them,  and  the  will  to 
employ  that  capability  if  necessary.  Histori- 
cally, aggressors  pick  victims  which  are 
weak,  disarmed,  and  isolated,  not  those  with 
close  and  reliable  alliance  ties. 

NATO's  strategy  of  deterrence  is  not.  as 
Soviet  propaganda  alleges,  a  formula  for 
fighting  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe.  The  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe— and  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  they  have  been  sta- 
tioned on  the  continent  to  keep  the  peace 
since  the  1950's— serves  to  ensure  linkage 
between  the  conventional  forces  of  the  alli- 
ance and  the  U.S.  strategic  forces.  This  link- 
age guarantees  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
never  hope  to  attack  Europe  alone,  nor  can 
it  hope  to  exert  political  pressure  on  Europe 
alone,  separate  from  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  reason  that  successive  European 
statesmen  have  called  for  the  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  to  preserve  this  linkage— this  link- 
age for  peace. 

This  NATO  strategy  is  also  the  only  firm 
basis  for  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  theater  nuclear 
forces.  It  was  only  after  the  NATO  double 
decision  of  December  1979,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  open  negotiations,  now 
scheduled  to  begin  in  Geneva  this  month. 
The  Soviets  have  had  a  large  nuclear  missile 
force  targetted  on  Europe  for  years;  they 
began  adding  to  and  modernizing  it  with  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-20  in  the  late  1970's. 
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There  are  now  some  250  SS-20's  deployed, 
with  three  warheads  each,  a  total  of  750 
warheads.  Together  with  the  older  systems, 
the  Soviets  now  have  deployed  well  over 
1,000  Soviet  LRTNF  missile  warheads.  I 
note  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  In  his  interview 
with  Der  Spiegel,  published  Just  yesterday 
in  Moscow,  admitted  to  a  total  of  975  "Ehiro- 
strategic  Missiles."  NATO  has  none.  Some- 
how, the  demonstrators  never  seem  to  men- 
tion this  comparison.  It  was  not  until  the 
Soviets  understood  that  NATO  was  serious 
about  correcting  this  imbalance  that  they 
accepted  the  NATO  offer  of  arms  control 
negotiations.  At  the  very  least,  the  demon- 
strators are  weakening  the  Western  position 
for  the  arms  control  negotiations  the  dem- 
onstrators profess  to  want. 

I  am  confident  that  these  basic  truths 
about  the  NATO  strategy  will  be  better  un- 
derstood in  the  future.  My  Government  is 
working  on  this,  and  I  know  that  others  in 
the  alliance  are  also  active.  More,  however, 
needs  to  be  done  to  reach  the  new  genera- 
tion and  those  in  the  older  generation  who 
should  know  better. 

THE  GLOBAL  NATURE  OF  SECURITY 

The  second  misunderstanding,  which  tries 
to  separate  the  security  of  Europe  from  the 
security  of  Western  interests  elsewhere,  is 
closely  related  to  the  first.  The  peace  and 
prosperity  which  have  been  achieved  in 
Europe  in  the  past  36  years  thanks  largely 
to  NATO  are  unparalleled  in  world  history. 
Never  before  has  such  a  large  group  of 
people  lived  in  peace,  enjoyed  such  demo- 
cratic freedom,  and  reaped  the  benefits  of 
such  productive  societies.  The  situation  is 
particularly  unusual  in  light  of  past  Europe- 
an history.  In  which  wars  every  decade  were 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  And  it  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  situation  in  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  where  there  have  been 
major  and  minor  international  conflicts 
every  year  since  1945:  where  democratic  lib- 
erties and  economic  well-being  are  very 
scarce  commodities  indeed. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  natu- 
ral that  some  people  prefer  to  look  at 
Europe  as  a  secure  and  coipfortable  island. 
Natural,  but  very  misleading.  In  spiritual 
terms  no  man  is  an  island:  the  same  applies 
to  security.  It  Is  not  possible  to  have  a  secu- 
rity policy  for  NATO,  but  to  ignore  this  re- 
quirement for  all  other  areas.  Indeed,  from 
the  U.S.  point  of  view,  all  security  policy 
must  be  seen  in  a  global  context.  It  is  not  so 
different  for  our  European  friends  and 
allies. 

In  the  assessment  of  the  United  States, 
the  most  likely  threats  to  Western  security 
in  the  next  decade  are  likely  to  come  in  the 
area  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Western  depend- 
ence on  the  assured  flow  of  oil  from  the  gulf 
is  the  single  most  vulnerable  aspect  of  our 
highly-industrialized  societies.  Europe  and 
Japan  are  more  dependent  on  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  than  is  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  folly  to  ignore  this  fact.  Today, 
the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  exploit 
that  vulnerability  has  grown.  Soviet  aircraft 
in  Afghanistan  are  less  than  1  hour's  flying 
time  from  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  Soviet  di- 
visions in  Afghanistan  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing regions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  far 
closer  to  the  region  than  corresponding 
Western  forces.  And  the  internal  situation 
in  the  region  may  offer  the  Soviets  entice- 
ments for  intervention,  which  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  Western  Interests.  The  continued 
turmoil  in  Iran,  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq,  the  insane  ambitions  of  Colonel  Kha- 
daffi,  all  could  offer  opportunities  for  the 
Soviets. 
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What  can  the  West  do  in  this  situation? 
Some  have  suggested  that  we  need  new  con- 
sultative mechanisms,  or  that  we  need  to 
extend  the  operational  boundaries  of 
NATO.  I  disagree  with  both  of  these  propo- 
sitions. Our  existing  structures  are  fully 
adequate  for  consultation  and  coordination 
if  they  are  used  properly.  And  what  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  challenge  outside  NATO 
is  not  an  extension  of  the  NATO  treaty 
area,  but  an  enhanced  effort  by  individual 
Western  nations,  singly  and  in  collabora- 
tion. 

A  PROGRAM  OF  ACTION 

One  thing  we  can  do,  of  course,  is  to  try  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  decline  In  oil  con- 
sumption, due  in  part  to  greater  efficiency 
in  our  energy  use,  in  part  to  a  shift  to  other 
energy  sources,  and  in  part  to  the  generally 
slow  world  economic  conditions.  However, 
we  remain  far  too  dependent  and  too  vul- 
nerable. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  resolute  action 
to  help  ensure  the  continued  viability  of  the 
Western  lifeline  in  this  area. 

To  do  this,  we  must:  Provide  economic  and 
security  assistance  to  friendly  states  in  the 
region;  increase  the  Western  presence  in 
peacetime:  and  develop  the  ability  to  project 
significant  military  force  to  the  area  in  a 
crisis. 

The  United  States  is  working  on  all  of 
these  levels.  We  have  allocated  the  major 
portion  of  our  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  countries  in  the  Southwest  Asian 
region,  including  both  those  NATO  allies  on 
the  southern  flank  and  Near  Eastern  coun- 
tries. We  have  increased  our  peacetime  pres- 
ence in  the  area,  including  particularly  our 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  We 
have  engaged  in  joint  exercises  with  the 
states  in  the  area,  and  intend  to  increase 
this  activity.  We  have  begun  the  arduous 
process  of  building  a  capacity  to  deploy  siza- 
ble military  forces  over  the  very  long  dis- 
tances between  the  United  States  and 
Southwest  Asia. 

For  that  purpose,  we  have  earmarked 
units  in  the  United  States  and  have  estab- 
lished a  separate  command  structure.  We 
have  pre-positioned  equipment,  particularly 
on  ships,  for  use  by  U.S.  forces  coming  to 
the  area  in  time  of  crisis.  The  concept  is 
very  similar  to  the  deployment  of  extra  sets 
of  U.S.  military  equipment  in  Germany  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  divisions  which  would  rein- 
force Europe  in  a  crisis.  I  have  visited  the 
annual  Reforger  exercises  in  Germany,  and 
witnessed  U.S.  troops  who  had  arrived  by 
air  removing  their  equipment  from  ware- 
houses and  moving  out  into  the  field  for  ma- 
neuvers. The  concept  works  in  Europe,  and 
it  can  work  in  Southwest  Asia. 

We  believe  that,  with  our  efforts  to  devel- 
op a  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  those  other  allies  who  maintain 
forces  in  the  area— there  are,  for  example, 
important  French  and  United  Kingdom 
naval  units  in  the  Indian  Ocean— together 
also  with  the  efforts  of  friendly  regional 
powers,  we  will  present  a  credible  defensive 
capability  to  deter  Soviet  adventurism.  We 
do  not  plan  major  ground  force  peacetime 
deployments  in  the  region  such  as  have 
been  established  in  the  Federal  Republic 
under  NATO,  and  which  have  contributed 
so  importantly  to  maintaining  the  peace  in 
Europe.  The  local  situation  is,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent in  Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Soviets 
are  not  directly  bordering  the  region— as 
they  are  in  the  GDR  and  Czechoslovakia— 
but  rather  would  have  to  cross  difficult  and 
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possibly  hostile  terrain  to  reach  crucial 
ar»as. 

These  U.S.  efforts,  and  those  of  others, 
however,  have  clear  implications  for  the  al- 
liance defense  effort  in  Europe.  Although 
the  Reagan  administration  is  making  signif- 
icant increases  in  defense  expenditures,  U.S. 
resources  are  not  infinite.  U.S.  divisions 
which  may  have  to  t>e  assigned  to  a  crisis  in 
Southwest  Asia  would  no  longer  be  available 
to  reinforce  Central  Europe.  U.S.  naval 
forces  serving  in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
not  be  available  for  the  protection  of  mari- 
time convoys  in  the  North  Atlantic,  or  for 
controlling  the  Mediterranean.  U.S.  aircraft 
which  are  used  to  transport  forces  to  South- 
west Asia  would  not  be  avallalbe  to  fly 
troops  to  Central  Europe.  Further,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  project  significant  forces 
to  Southwest  Asia  in  a  period  of  crisis,  it 
will  have  to  depend  on  cooperation  of  s\.ver- 
al  European  allies  for  transit  facilities. 

If  the  alliance  is  to  continue  to  present  a 
credible  conventional  defense  in  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  new  challenges  in 
Southwest  Asia  are  being  met,  we  must  find 
ways  of  replacing  these  U.S.  combat  capa- 
bilities in  the  European  theater. 

We  cannot  accept  a  system  which  compla- 
cently counts  everything  twice.  That  is  fine 
in  peacetime,  but  could  leave  all  of  us  out  in 
the  cold  in  wartime.  We  have,  therefore, 
agreed  in  the  alliance  that  we  wUl  consult 
on  the  force  implications  of  the  out-of-area 
problem,  and  that  alliance  members  will 
take  steps  to  meet  any  resulting  gaps.  This 
is  a  complex  matter,  particularly  when  it  is 
difficult  for  members  of  the  alliance  to  find 
funds  for  the  present  level  of  defense  effort. 
But  there  is  no  other  satisfactory  course. 
We  do  not  have  the  option  of  saying  that, 
because  of  financial  difficulties,  we  chose 
not  to  be  prepared.  The  historical  record  of 
nations  which  made  such  ill-considered 
choices  is  not  a  happy  one.  Security  is  not 
deferrable,  unless  we  are  prepared  through 
lack  of  security  to  put  all  our  other  values 
and  social  accomplishments  at  risk. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  the  out-of- 
area  problem  is  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  alliance  should  not  deal 
with  it  because  the  NATO  treaty  area  is  cir- 
cumscribed. They  have  contended  that  the 
problems  of  oil  supply  could  be  solved  by 
political  means,  making  unnecessary  direct 
or  indirect  Western  involvement  in  the  secu- 
rity of  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  build  a 
strategy  on  this  basis.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  political  problems  of  the  region  are 
severe  and  deep-rooted.  The  United  States 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
achieve  a  just  and  durable  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs.  We  know  from  our 
own  experience  the  difficulties  involved  and 
the  genuine  passibilities  which  exist.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  continuing  to 
push  forward  with  the  effort  which  became 
known  as  the  Camp  David  process. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  that  even  a  com- 
plete resolution  of  the  outstanding  political 
problems  of  the  region  would  ensure  the 
safety  of  Western  oil  supplies,  which  would 
still  remain  vulnerable  to  Soviet  direct 
attack  or  indirect  subversive  activity.  There- 
fore, we  believe  that  what  is  required  is  a 
composite  program,  of  political,  economic, 
and  military  efforts,  which  wiU  enhance  the 
strength  and  security  of  our  friends  in  the 
area,  deter  Soviet  Adventurism,  and  pre- 
serve the  basis  for  an  enduring  relationship 
between  the  West  and  the  region. 

This  is  a  broad  and  varied  program.  There 
are  actual  and  potential  roles  in  it  for  all 
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members  of  the  alliance,  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular capacities  and  policies  of  individual 
nations— acting  individually  and  jointly 
rather  than  an  alliance  which,  after  all.  has 
fixed  boundaries  for  its  activities.  What  is 
important  is  that  we  press  forward  prompt- 
ly with  action,  to  ensure  that  our  friends 
are  not  left  exposed  and  without  assistance. 
that  our  own  vital  interests  are  protected 
and  that  the  dangerous  politics  of  violence 
and  threat  do  not  come  to  dominate  this 
crucial  area  of  the  world. 

COMCLUSIOIf 

Certainly  the  West  has  the  strength  to  do 
this,  and  to  maintain  a  fully  effective  de- 
fense and  deterrence  posture  in  Europe  at 
the  same  time.  Contrary  to  the  professional 
pessimists.  I  believe  that  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  spiritual  strength  of  the  West 
continues  to  outstrip  by  far  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  unwilling  satellites. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  be  a  Western 
leader,  facing  all  of  our  admitted  problems, 
but  with  the  flexibility  and  dynamism  af- 
forded by  democratic  political  structures. 
than  a  Soviet  leader,  facing  much  larger 
problems,  and  caught  within  the  rigid 
frameworit  of  an  archaic  dictetorship.  The 
Soviet  leadership  has  no  solutions  to  offer 
the  heroic  resistance  fighters  of  Afghani- 
stan—only tanks  and  helicopter  gun  ships. 
They  have  no  solutions  to  offer  the  op- 
pressed and  restless  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe— only  tired  ideological  formulas  and 
none-too-subtle  threats.  They  have  no  solu- 
tions to  offer  their  own  population  either: 
Soviet  military  expenditures,  which  already 
consume  12-13  percent  of  Soviet  national 
product,  twice  the  U.S.  level  and  four  times 
the  West  European  level,  are  expected  to 
absorb  even  more  in  coming  years,  as  the 
massive  military  buildup  continues  unabat- 
ed. Let  us  all  thank  God  that  we  don't  live 
beyond  the  Elbe. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  the  peoples  of  the 
world  look  to  the  Western  nations  for  the 
ideas  and  energy  which  will  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  expansion  of 
opportunities  for  the  future.  Together,  as 
free  democratic  peoples,  we  can  meet  those 
expectations.  We  remain  the  "city  on  the 
hill"— the  beacon  of  light  and  freedom  for 
all  mankind.* 


WAS   THE   Mccarty   decision 

ON     MILITARY     RETIRED     PAY 
RETROACTIVE? 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  26,  1981.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  the  McCarty  against  McCarty  case, 
that  military  retirement  pay  is  not 
marital  property  subject  to  State  com- 
mimity  property  laws  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  divided  by  a  court  upon 
divorce. 

Since  then  many  constituents  who 
are  military  former  spouses  have 
called  congressional  offices  to  find  out 
what  effect  the  McCarty  decision 
would  have  on  their  receipt  of  pay- 
ments from  a  military  retiree— either 
as  alimony  and  child  support  or  as  a 
property  settlement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  assist  Members  and  their  staffs 
who  are  dealing  with  constituent  in- 
quiries from  divorced  military  spouses, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two 
items. 

First,  the  NOW  legal  defense  and 
education  fund  has  published  a  bro- 
chure entitled  "After  McCarty  against 
McCarty:  A  Guide  to  Your  Rights  as  a 
Military  Wife,"  which  contains  an- 
swers to  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions  about  the  decision. 

In  view  of  the  turmoil  that  the 
McCarty  decision  created  in  States, 
the  NOW  legal  defense  and  education 
fund  is  also  publishing  a  "Technical 
Assistance  Memo  for  Lawyers  About 
the  Consequences  of  McCarty  against 
McCarty."  Because  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  indicate  what  retroac- 
tive application  its  decision  would 
have,  there  has  been  massive  confu- 
sion about  what  the  decision  means 
for  existing  property  settlements.  The 
technical  assistance  package  was  pre- 
pared to  help  attorneys  who  are  repre- 
senting clients  caught  in  this  confu- 
sion. 

Second.  I  have  attached  an  article  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  Spokes- 
woman by  Judith  Avner  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  McCarty  decision. 
After  McCarty  Against  McCarty:  A  Guide 
To  Your  Rights  as  a  Military  Wife 

BACKGROUIfD 

McCarty  against  McCarty  began  in  Cali- 
fornia when  Richard  McCarty.  a  doctor 
serving  as  a  colonel  in  the  Army,  filed  for  di- 
vorce against  his  wife  of  nearly  20  years,  Pa- 
tricia. Colonel  McCarty,  who  had  served  18 
of  the  20  years  required  for  retirement  with 
pay,  claimed  that  all  rights  to  his  military 
retired  pay  were  his  separate  property  and 
could  not  be  shared  by  Ms.  McCarty  after 
the  divorce. 

On  June  26.  1981.  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  with  Col.  McCarty.  and 
decided  that  the  military  retirement  bene- 
fits could  not  be  divided  by  state  courts  as 
part  of  marital  property  settlements.  This 
ruling  reversed  the  California  state  courts, 
which  had  ordered  Richard  to  pay  a  portion 
of  his  military  retired  pay  to  Patricia. 

Since  that  date,  confusion  has  reigned 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  property  settle- 
ments rendered  prior  to  the  McCarty  deci- 
sion. Large  numbers  of  military  retirees 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  discontin- 
ue not  only  property  payments,  but  alimony 
and  child  support  payments  as  well. 

This  brochure  has  been  prepared  by  the 
NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
(NOW  LDEF)  to  help  divorced  spouses  of 
military  members'  understand  the  impact 
of  the  McCarty  decision  upon  their  rights  to 
share  in  their  former  partners'  military  re- 
tired pay  and  possible  courses  of  action 
available  if  court-ordered  payments  are  dis- 
continued. NOW  LDEF  also  has  developed 
and  made  available  a  Technical  Assistance 
Package  for  lawyers,  exploring  the  legal 
issues  raised  by  McCarty. 


'  Almost  all  military  retirees  are  men.  and  almost 
all  former  military  spouses  are  women  who  have 
been  homemakers.  This  brochure,  therefore,  as- 
sumes it  Is  the  husbands  who  have  received  t>enefits 
that  have  been  divided  with  their  ex-wives. 
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This  pamphlet  should  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  consulUtion  with  an  attor- 
ney. 

Q.  The  McCarty  decision  was  about  a  case 
from  California  I  was  divorced  in  a  different 
state.  Does  this  case  affect  me? 

A.  Yes.  When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides a  case,  it  affects  everybody,  no  matter 
where  they  live.  Before  McCarty  the  majori- 
ty of  states  allowed  their  courts  to  divide 
the  marital  property  (including  military  re- 
tired pay)  "equally"  or  "equiUbly"  between 
the  two  parties.  After  McCarty,  no  state  can 
include  military  retired  pay  in  the  property 
to  be  divided. 

Q.  If  most  of  the  States  allowed  courts  to 
divide  military  retired  pay  between  the 
former  spouses,  why  did  the  Supreme  Court 
change  the  law? 

A.  According  to  the  United  SUtes  Consti- 
tution, when  any  valid  federal  statute  di- 
rectly conflicts  with  a  state  law.  the  federal 
law  is  superior  and  must  be  followed.  In  this 
case,  six  of  the  nine  Justices  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  convinced  that  Congress, 
in  adopting  the  federal  law  governing  the 
military  retirement  system.  Intended  that 
retired  pay  would  be  the  separate  personal 
property  of  the  retiree,  and  not  shared  mar- 
ital property.  Thus,  federal  law  overruled 
state  marital  property  rules. 

Q.  This  seems  unfair  to  former  spouses 
who  devoted  many  years  of  their  lives  rais- 
ing a  family  and  helping  their  partners 
build  military  careers.  Can  anything  be 
done  to  change  this  new  rule? 

A.  Yes,  Many  organizations  joined  NOW 
LDEF  In  arguing  that  fairness  demands  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  women  make 
both  to  their  families  and  to  their  spouses" 
careers  and,  thereby,  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  military  retired  pay.  Often,  this  retire- 
ment benefit  is  the  major  marital  asset.  Not 
permitting  some  portion  of  the  retired  pay 
to  be  awarded  to  the  divorced  spouse  seri- 
ously jeopardizes  the  economic  security  of 
many  women.  But  for  now,  McCarty  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court 
changes  its  mind  in  some  future  case,  the 
McCarty  decision  can  be  overridden  only  If 
Congress  enacts  new  legislation  which  clear- 
ly indicates  that  military  retired  pay  may  be 
divided  as  marital  property. 

Q.  My  case  was  completed  long  before  this 
new  decision.  Will  McCarty  apply  to  me? 

A.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  say  how  far 
its  decision  In  McCarty  reached  retroactive- 
ly. Certainly  the  decision  will  apply  to  Patri- 
cia McCarty  and  to  any  future  property  set- 
tlements Involving  military  retired  pay. 
Probably,  the  change  will  apply  also  to 
cases  that  were  pending  in  state  courts  or 
on  appeal  when  McCarty  was  decided.  It  is 
not  clear  If  the  change  will  apply  to  proper- 
ty settlements  that  were  final  before  the 
McCarty  decision.  These  questions  involve 
complex  constitutional  and  legal  issues  that 
may  be  decided  only  after  several  years  of 
litigation  and  appeals— and  possibly  another 
Supreme  Court  case. 

Q.  Can  my  former  spouse  just  stop 
making  payments? 

A.  No.  Your  former  spouse  does  not  have 
the  right  to  stop  making  payments  without 
first  getting  a  court  order.  Ordinarily  there 
must  be  a  hearing  at  which  you  will  be  able 
to  present  your  side  of  the  story  before  any- 
thing can  be  changed.  By  taking  matters 
Into  his  own  hands,  your  ex-spouse  Is  prob- 
ably In  contempt  of  court.  If  payments  are 
discontinued,  you  should  see  an  attorney 
promptly  to  protect  your  rights. 

Q.  But  what  happens  If  1  do  go  to  court  to 
force  my  former  spouse  to  continue  pay- 
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ments?  Won't  the  judge  apply  the  new 
McCarty  rule  and  allow  the  payments  to  be 
discontinued? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  Once  a  final  judgment 
has  been  reached  in  a  case,  usually  it  is  not 
affected  by  later  changes  in  the  law.  Even 
when  the  Supreme  Court  has  overruled  one 
of  its  own  earlier  decisions,  the  new  rule 
may  not  be  applied  to  cases  already  decided. 
Especially  when  property  rights  have  al- 
ready been  established  and  people  have 
relied  on  those  rights  in  structuring  their 
lives,  courts  carefully  examine  the  basic 
fairness  of  giving  retroactive  effect  to  a 
change  in  the  law.  In  many  cases,  the  courts 
may  conclude  it  is  imfalr  to  withdraw  prop- 
erty payments— particularly  if  other  sources 
of  income,  such  as  alimony,  are  no  longer 
available. 

Q.  Can  my  former  spouse  stop  alimony 
and  child  support  payments? 

A.  No.  McCarty  applies  only  to  property 
settlements  from  military  retired  pay.  The 
Court  recognized  that  Congress  had  passed 
legislation  specifically  permitting  all  federal 
benefits,  including  military  retired  pay,  to 
be  subject  to  legal  process  in  order  to  en- 
force child  support  or  alimony  obligations. 
Even  after  McCarty.  state  courts  are  al- 
lowed to  order  that  alimony  or  child  sup- 
port payments  be  made  out  of  military  re- 
tired pay. 

If  your  former  spouse  discontinues  pay- 
ment of  alimony  or  child  support  without  a 
court  order  authorizing  such  action,  he  or 
she  may  be  in  contempt  of  court.  You 
should  see  an  attorney  immediately  to  en- 
force your  right  to  payment. 

Since  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  you  are  receiving  alimony  or  prop- 
erty payments.  It  is  most  prudent  to  consult 
an  attorney  familiar  with  laws  In  your  own 
state  so  your  rights  are  protected. 

Q.  I  can't  afford  to  hire  an  attorney,  what 
can  I  do? 

A.  A  variety  of  options  is  available  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  legal  services.  You 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  from  your 
\ocaX  Legal  Aid  Society  or  legal  services 
office  (listed  in  your  telephone  book  under 
"Attorneys").  Your  state  or  local  bar  asso- 
ciation or  women's  center  may  be  able  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  an  attorney  who  is 
willing  to  accept  certain  cases  at  a  reduced 
fee  or  no  charge.  Some  states  allow  the 
judge  to  order  your  former  spouse  to  pay 
your  attorney  fees  If  you  must  go  to  court 
to  enforce  a  property  settlement. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  give  up  without 
exploring  all  avenues  of  possible  assistance. 
Your  rights  are  too  valuable  to  abandon 
without  a  struggle. 

1981  by  NOW  Legal  E>efense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund,  132  West  43rd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036.  (212)  354-1225.  All  rights  re- 
served. 

NOW  LDEF  is  a  non-profit  organization 
working  on  precedent-setting  projects  and 
litigation  designed  to  guarantee  constitu- 
tional rights  to  free  women  and  men  from 
the  limitations  of  sex  discrimination.  The 
organization's  existence  depends  upon  the 
contributions  of  individuals,  foiuidations 
and  corporations  Interested  In  achieving 
this  goal.  Your  contribution  Is  Invited. 

(Prom  the  Spokeswomen,  September  1981] 
The  ArtERMATH  of  McCarty  Against 
McCarty 
(By  Judith  Avner) 
On  June  26,  1981.  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  In  McCarty  against  McCarty 
ruled  that  military  retirement  pay  is  not 
marital  property  subject  to  state  communl- 
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ty  property  laws  and.  therefore,  these  re- 
tirement benefits  cannot  be  divided  by  a 
court  upon  divorce. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  California 
court  decisions  which  had  awarded  nearly 
one-half  of  her  former  husband's  retirement 
benefits  earned  during  his  18  V^  year  mar- 
riage to  Patricia  McCarty.  The  retirement 
benefit  is  often  the  major  marital  asset  ac- 
quired by  military  families. 

In  the  future  former  military  spouses  will 
have  no  property  claim  to  any  portion  of 
the  military  retirement  pay.  "This  Is  so  re- 
gardless of  their  contribution  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  asset. 

But  what  happens  for  the  thousands  of 
former  military  wives  to  whom  a  portion  of 
the  retirement  benefits  has  already  been 
granted  In  a  property  award?  Because  the 
Court  did  not  Indicate  whether  the  McCarty 
decision  was  to  apply  retroactively,  the  air  is 
rife  with  confusion  regarding  what  the  deci- 
sion means  for  existing  marital  property  set- 
tlements. 

As  a  result,  former  wives  of  military  per- 
sonnel are  currently  living  in  a  state  of 
limbo— fearful  that  their  payments  will 
stop,  leaving  many  In  difficult  financial 
straits.  Many  former  military  wives  have  re- 
ceived calls  and  letters  from  their  former 
husbands  threatening  to  cut  off  all  pay- 
ments and  some  have.  Indeed,  halted  the 
payments. 

While  the  McCarty  decision  is  clear  in  its 
application  only  to  property  claims,  threats 
to  stop  all  alimony  and  child  support  pay- 
ments have  also  been  reported.  The  emo- 
tional strain  is  escalating  as  lawyers  attempt 
to  assess  fully  the  McCarty  decision  and  its 
aftermath. 

Clearly  the  Supreme  Court  limited  its  de- 
cision to  the  Issue  before  it— the  divisibility 
of  military  retirement  benefits.  Thus 
McCarty  does  not  reach  alimony  or  child 
support  awards.  The  Supreme  Court  specifi- 
cally acknowledged  that  Congress  had  en- 
acted legislation  which  provides  that  all  fed- 
eral benefits.  Including  military  retired  pay, 
are  subject  to  legal  procedures  (such  as  gar- 
nishment) to  enforce  child  support  or  alimo- 
ny obligations. 

These  obligations  continue  to  exist,  and 
the  responsibility  to  pay  child  support  or  al- 
imony is  not  abrogated  by  McCarty.  Any 
unilateral  decision  on  the  part  of  the  retiree 
to  stop  meeting  those  obligations  raises  the 
risk  of  t>elng  held  In  contempt  of  court. 

But  it  is  not  clear  how  the  McCarty  deci- 
sion will  affect  existing  property  settle- 
ments. The  legal  principles  on  the  retroac- 
tive effect  of  McCarty  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped through  subsequent  litigation. 

Iliere  are,  however,  some  guideposts 
which  can  be  considered  for  Insight  on  how 
lower  courts  might  Interpret  the  decision. 

The  often  threatened  "self  help" 
method— the  retired  spouse  simply  stopping 
payments  currently  being  made  pursuant  to 
a  court  order— could  be  improper. 

In  fact,  since  payments  are  being  made 
imder  the  authority  of  a  valid  court  order,  a 
former  service  member  might  risk  being 
held  in  contempt  of  court  if  he  imllaterally 
stops  the  payments.  Instead,  it  could  be 
argued,  a  court  order  must  be  obtained  that 
authorizes  the  cessation  of  payments. 

Although  the  procedure  differs  from  state 
to  state,  ordinaiily  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished imless  there  Is  a  court  hearing  at 
which  a  judge  first  decides  whether  the 
court  has  the  power  to  change  the  original 
property  award  and  then,  if  the  court  has 
this  power,  inquires  Into  the  equities  of  al- 
tering the  original  order  to  stop  the  pay- 
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ment  of  retirement  benefits  to  the  nonmili- 
tary  spouse. 

However,  there  are  no  standardized  guide- 
lines that  all  courts  will  follow  regarding 
the  conduct  of  this  type  of  hearing.  Each 
case  will  have  to  be  assessed  on  its  own 
merits  since  each  is  unique. 

Further,  the  situation  presented  to  the 
court  could  be  quite  complex  since  property 
and  support'  rights  may  have  been  deter- 
mined many  years  ago.  and  both  spousea 
relied  upon  this  determination  in  restruc- 
turing their  lives  after  the  divorce. 

Alimony  may  not  have  been  awarded  and 
may  now  be  inappropriate,  a  house  may 
have  been  sole,  new  property  may  have  been 
acquired  or  similar  events  or  transactions 
may  have  occurred  as  part  of  or  after  the 
original  property  settlement. 

Since  it  is  practically  Impossible  to  turn 
the  hands  of  the  clock  back  to  the  original 
divorce  date,  a  court  may  call  McCarty  ret- 
roactive and  may  conclude  that  the  equities 
In  a  particular  situation  dictate  the  continu- 
ation of  the  original  order.  McCarty  not- 
withstanding. Any  trial  court  decision  is.  of 
course,  subject  to  appeal  and  the  questions 
may  not  be  ultimately  resolved  for  several 
years.  T^is  too  will  have  to  be  developed 
through  litigation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ABE  POLLIN 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  years 
ago.  Abe  Pollin  presented  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
Capital  Centre,  a  sports-entertainment 
arena  that  has  become  the  pride  of 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md. 

Located  in  Largo,  Md..  just  at  the 
rim  of  the  beltway,  the  Capital  Centre 
is  the  product  of  a  unique  partnership 
between  the  private  sector  and  the 
Government.  Built  with  $20  million  in 
private  funds,  the  arena  stands  on 
land  rented  from  the  Maryland  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  In  33  years,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Centre  will  revert  to  the 
county  at  no  cost. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  our  coun- 
ty's history  that  this  type  of  venture 
was  accomplished,  and  it  has  proven  to 
be  an  advantageous  one  for  the 
county.  Taxes  on  this  real  estate  have 
funneled  $2.9  million  into  our  coffers. 
In  addition,  ticket  admission  taxes  and 
income  taxes  increase  the  direct  cash 
payment  to  the  county  by  $13.3  mil- 
lion. This  ranks  the  facility  among  the 
top  20  sources  of  tax  revenues  in  the 
county. 

But  the  benefits  from  the  Capital 
Centre  are  not  limited  solely  to  its  role 
as  a  tax  resource.  Not  only  does  the 
Centre  boost  county  revenues,  it  also 
proves  to  be  the  pivotal  point  for  $60 
million  in  direct  expenditures,  within 
Prince  Georges,  related  to  Capital 
Centre  events,  creating  more  than  700 
jobs  for  county  residents  and  provid- 
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ing  to  the  metropolitan  area  a  unique 
recreational  facility. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  success 
is  Abe  Pollin.  Ten  years  ago  Pollin  was 
owner  of  the  Baltimore  Bullets  and  he 
dreamed  of  creating  a  home  for  his 
team  that  would  provide  it  with  a 
broad  base  of  support  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  center  in  the  Washington  area 
for  sports  activities.  Pollin  tackled  the 
task  of  building  the  Centre  with  the 
same  intensity  he  brought  to  so  many 
things. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia  to  the  son  of  a 
Russian  immigrant.  Abe  Pollin  worked 
for  his  father  in  the  family  construc- 
tion business.  Several  years  after  his 
graduation  from  George  Washington 
University,  he  left  the  family  business 
to  form  his  own  construction  compa- 
ny. His  offices  and  apartment  build- 
ings won  countless  awards  for  design 
and  construction. 

Pollins  interests  soon  took  him  into 
the  sports  field,  and  in  1964  he  became 
one  of  three  people  to  buy  the  Balti- 
more Bullets.  Within  4  years  he  was 
the  sole  owner.  This  ownership  paved 
the  road  to  the  Capital  Centre.  With 
the  Bullets  and  the  new  National 
Hockey  League  expansion  franchise, 
the  Washington  Capitals,  he  opened 
the  Capital  Centre  on  December  2. 
1973. 

Abe  Pollin  has  proven  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  true  generosity  and  commu- 
nity spirit.  In  addition  to  pledging  his 
full-time  energies  as  chairman  of  the 
Capital  Centres  board  and  president 
of  the  Washington  Bullets.  Pollin 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  George  Washington 
University,  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade  and  as  general 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Summer  Jobs  for  Youth  pro- 
gram. 

The  Capital  Centre  is  the  product  of 
PoUin's  continual  mark  of  excellence. 
It  has  been  the  stage  for  more  than 
1.900  events  during  the  past  8  years. 
playing  host  to  more  than  20  million 
guests.  Recently  we  were  honored  to 
host  the  President  and  other  digni- 
taries at  the  1981  Inaugural  Gala  cele- 
bration. 

Abe  Pollin  and  his  Capital  Centre 
have  both  contributed  greatly  to  the 
residents  of  Prince  Georges  County 
and  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
area.  In  recognition  of  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  Capital  Center  and 
the  58th  birthday  of  Mr.  Pollin,  I  offer 
this  tribute.* 
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ABUSES  IN  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH.  JR. 


or  ALABAMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  offered  the  first  install- 
ment of  an  excellent  monograph  on 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  wish 
to  offer  another  portion  of  this  work 
to  enlighten  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  as  to  the  many 
abuses  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Missionaries  for  Liberausm:  Umcle  Sam's 
Established  Church 
(By  Michael  E.  Hammond) 
Section  1007(b)  of  the  Legal  Services  Act 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
tion .  .  .  may  be  used— 

(7)  to  Initiate  the  formation,  or  act  as  an 
organizer,  of  any  association,  federation,  or 
similar  entity,  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  provi- 
sion of  legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  Corporation, 
proponents  of  the  politicized  Legal  Services 
Program  have  attempted  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  words  'Initiate  the  formation"  and 
"act  as  an  organizer."  contained  In  the  sec- 
tion 1007(bK7)  limlUtlon.  The  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee's  report  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  distinction  between 
•prepardng)  papers  of  Incorporation"  and 
performing  comparable  technical  services, 
which  It  viewed  as  lawful,  and  acting  as  an 
impetus  to  organizing  efforts,  which  even 
the  House  committee  had  to  admit  Is  unlaw- 
ful. 

One  thing  should  be  clear  to  even  the 
most  ardent  proponents  of  expansive  LSC 
powers:  A  Washington-based  effort  to  assist 
in  forming  a  national  coalition  of  special  In- 
terest groups  does  not  pass  muster  under 
the  1007(b)(7)  standard. 

In  the  December  1979,  issue  of  "Clearing- 
house Review",  Alan  Houseman's  Research 
Institute  on  Legal  Assistance  solicited  mem- 
bers for  a  "national  coalition.  Citizens  for 
Tax  Justice  (CTJ)"— a  federation  consisting 
of  "the  national  public  Interest  organiza- 
tions," NAACP.  National  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  Mass  Fair  Share,  Texas- 
ACORN.  the  Ohio  Public  Interest  Cam- 
paign, the  AFL-CIO,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  (lAM),  and  the 
American  Federation  of  SUte,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME). 

Readers  interested  in  membership  were 
given  the  address  and  telephone  number  of 
the  executive  director  of  CTJ. 

The  article  went  on  to  recommend  that 
"those  [LSC-fundedl  programs  active  in  Ux 
reform  activities,  but  not  interested  In  join- 
ing the  coalition  may  want  to  consider  con- 
tacting the  coalition  for  technical  assistance 
and  information  about  coalition  members 
who  may  be  active  In  their  local  area."  It 
also  solicited  suggestions  and  ideas  about 
"Other  actions  the  legal  services  and  client 
community  could  take  in  conjunction  with 
the  CTJ."" 

In  a  strikingly  similar  case  involving  the 
same  recipient.  Houseman,  in  his  December, 
1980,  lobbying  strategy  memorandum,  advo- 
cated the  same  sort  of  coalition  building. 
Stated  Houseman: 
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"First,  we  are  attempting  to  unite  and  join 
together  In  thU  struggle.  We  have  formed  a 
coalition  with  PAG  [Project  Advisory 
Groupl.  the  National  Clients  Counsel  (sic) 
(NCC),  NLADA  [National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association],  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Legal  Services  Workers  (NOLSW) 
and  the  Minority  Caucus.  It  will  be  expand- 
ing to  Include  others  from  within  the  legal 
services  community,  such  as  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Indian  Legal  Services  (NAILS), 
migrant  farm  workers  (sic)  group,  women's 
caucus.  Organization  (sic)  Legal  Services 
Backup  Centers  (OlSBUC),  state  support 
and  others.  It  will  also  expand  to  include  or- 
ganizations who  are  allies  and  supporters  of 
legal  services."" 

In  another  Instance,  "The  Beacon  Hill 
Update"  bragged  that  ""(t)he  four  promi- 
nent prison  reform  groups—Family  and 
Friends  of  Prisoners  (F«cP).  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  Prison  Project 
(AFSC),  the  Mass.  Correctional  Legal  Serv- 
ices (MCLS),  and  the  Self-Development 
Group  (SDG)— are  working  towards  build- 
ing a  coalition  to  strengthen  their  hand  in 
opposition  to  [Massachusetts  Governor  Edl 
KingCs]  administration  policy  [relating  to 
prison  construction]." 

If  these  efforts  at  organizing  coalitions  for 
political  purposes  are  not  In  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1007(b)(7),  it  is  hard  to  understand 
what  Is. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
an  opinion  dated  May,  1981.  found  wide- 
spread violations  by  the  Corporation  and  its 
recipients  of  Federal  laws  prohibiting  lobby- 
ing. Acting  Comptroller  General  Milton  J. 
Soclar  held  that: 

"In  summary,  through  the  use  of  recipient 
organizations  and  their  contacts  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  LSC  had  developed  an 
extensive  lobbying  campaign  to  support  re- 
authorization legislation  for  the  corporation 
and  related  appropriation  measures  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  This  activity 
violates  the  anti-lobbylng  statutory  and  ap- 
propriation restrictions  described  above." 

The  antl-lobbying  provisions  referred  to 
are  18  U.S.C.  Section  1913,  sections  1006  and 
1007  of  the  Legal  Services  Act,  and  appro- 
priations restrictions  on  lobbying  and  prop- 
aganda. 

Unlawful  lobbying  activities  by  the  Corpo- 
ration and  its  recipients  take  a  wide  variety 
of  forms.  Some  ostensibly  arise  out  of  client 
represenUtion.  However,  in  such  cases, 
when  the  lobbying  occurs  without  the  cli- 
ent's knowledge  or  consent,  it  suggests  that 
the  client  was  simply  a  device  for  the  recipi- 
ent to  enage  In  a  predetermined  mode  of 
Dolicv  &dvoc&cy. 

In  addition,  however,  there  is  a  day-to-day 
mechanism  where  issues  targeted  by  backup 
centers  on  a  national  level  are  systematical- 
ly lobbied  by  legal  services  recipient  organi- 
zations. 

The  method  by  which  issues  are  selected 
varies  from  case  to  case.  In  at  least  one  case, 
a  backup  center  has  polled  its  mailing  list 
for  recommendations. 

After  a  decision  Is  made  to  lobby  on 
behalf  of  a  given  issue,  the  backup  center 
phones  local  legal  services  offices.  The  local 
contact  can  be  a  state  lobbying  coordinator, 
as  in  the  case  of  Marshall  Cohen  of  Pine 
Tree  Legal  Services  in  Maine.  In  other 
states,  there  may  be  no  designated  contact, 
and  the  national  backup  center  simply 
phones  each  Legal  Services  office  within  the 
state. 

Contacts  made  through  this  system  occur 
regularly.  They  involve  Issues  which  are 
seemingly  unrelated  to  the  Legal  Services 
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Corporation's  authorizations  or  appropria- 
tions. They  may  be  made  in  response  to  a 
poll  or  other  Washington-based  decision- 
making process,  rather  than  the  needs  of  a 
particular  client.  Nothing  would  appear  to 
be  more  clearly  in  violation  of  all  four 
major  Legal  Services  lobbying  restrictions. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  the  Corpo- 
ration, in  1980,  launched  a  massive  illegal 
lobbying  effort  to  secure  its  reauthorization 
and,  after  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  to 
the  Presidency,  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  the 
Reagan  economic  package. 

The  lobby  strategy  memorandum  by 
Houseman  represents  perhaps  the  most  self- 
evldently  illegal  manifestation  of  this  strat- 
egy. In  it.  Houseman  lays  down  an  eight- 
point  plan  for  ""waging  battle"'  on  behalf  of 
not  only  reauthorizing  legislation  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Corporation,  but  also  retention 
of  other  Federal  agencies  which  President 
Reagan  seeks  to  replace  with  block  grants. 
Because  it  deals  with  problems  other  than 
the  Corporation's  own  authorization  and  be- 
cause It  represents  a  Washington-generated 
effort,  this  comprehensive  lobbying  plan  is 
not  protected  by  the  two  biggest  loopholes 
in  LSC's  lobbying  prohibitions— the  client 
representation  loophole  and  the  loophole 
dealing  with  lobbying  on  behalf  of  Legal 
Services  funding. 

Key  passages  include: 

In  the  short  run.  a  strong  local  political 
base  will  be  critical  if  we  are  to  successfully 
obtain  support  from  Congress  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  aggressive  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  strengthening  our  base  of  support 
nationally  by  developing  closer  ties  and 
better  relationships  with  Civil  Rights,  labor, 
elderly,  consumer  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 

We  will  be  increasing  the  Washington  lob- 
bying efforts  of  the  Corporation  and  our  or- 
ganizations. NLADA,  for  example,  has  hired 
a  full-time  experienced  lobbyist  to  work  on 
legal  services  and  other  matters.  The  new 
entity  being  formed  will  substantially 
expand  our  lobbying  capacity. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  House- 
man plsin  to  defeat  the  Reagan  budget  is 
being  vigorously  pursued  by  a  wide  variety 
of  funding  recipients. 

Beginning  around  the  first  week  in  March. 
1981.  hundreds  of  local  newspapers  began 
featuring  curiously  similar  interviews  with 
the  heads  of  the  local  Legal  Services  pro- 
grams, in  many  cases  resulting  from  press 
releases  emanating  from  those  programs. 

With  a  similarity  of  themes  which  makes 
coincidence  unlikely,  these  articles  bear 
titles  such  as  ""Legal  aid  lawyer  says  cuts 
would  hurt  rural  poor  worst.""  "'Cuts  Would 
End  Legal  Aid  to  Rural  Poor,  Director 
Warns,"'  "President  Reagan's  Legal  Aid  Cuts 
Will  Hurt  North  Dakotan's  (sic)  According 
to  State  Office  News  Release,"  '"Local  legal 
aid  staff  fears  budget  cuts  will  hurt  clients,"" 
""Legal  Services  says  cutbacks  will  hurt 
poor,""  and  "'Free  legal  aid  may  be  taken 
from  area  poor." 

In  each  article,  the  director  of  the  local 
Legal  Services  program  laments  the  closing 
of  his  office  which,  he  claims,  will  inexora- 
bly result  from  having  to  seek  funds  from 
block  grant  money  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  make  available  to  the 
states.  Many  directors  «o  on  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  frustrated  poor  people  taking  to  the 
streets  in  a  rebirth  of  the  urban  rioting  of 
the  1960s. 

Among  the  statements  typically  made  in 
defense  of  Legal  Services  is  a  remark  by 
Oakland  attorney  John  Burris,  who  said: 
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" [Reagan "s  Legal  Services  proposal  is]  total- 
ly Insane,  exhibiting  a  callous  insensitivity 
to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  poor." 
Former  National  Bar  Assocaition  president 
Robert  L.  Harris  went  on  to  ad  that  '"[bllack 
America  must  rise  up  and  confront  the  Ad- 
ministration on  this  proposed  madness."" 

In  implementing  the  Houseman  plan  on 
the  Washington  level,  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center  and  the  L£C-funded 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  both  joined  a 
coalition  of  feminist  groups  signing  a  peti- 
tion in  protest  of  the  President"s  budget  cut 
proposals. 

In  April  1981,  and  on  numerous  other  oc- 
casions. Corporation  President  Dan  Bradley 
had  stcKxl  with  other  Legal  Services  repre- 
sentatives in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Senate  chamber,  accosting  Senators  to  en- 
courage them  to  bust  the  President"s  budget 
resolution. 

According  to  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man Pete  Domenici  (R-N.M.),  the  budget  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  was  not  at 
issue  in  connection  with  this  legislation, 
meaning  that  there  was  no  section  1006  or 
1007  justification  which  would  render  the 
lobbying  activities  lawful. 

To  staff  this  elaborate  network  of  illegal 
lobbying  activities,  the  Corporation  and  its 
recipients  hire  on  the  basis  of  political  and 
legislative  acumen,  and  actively  fight  for 
the  retention  of  a  politicized  staff. 

In  May  1977,  the  National  Consumer  Law 
Center  bragged  that  it  "has  traditionally  de- 
voted a  significant  amount  of  its  resources 
to  legislative  activity  at  the  state  and  feder- 
al level,  although  its  resources  and  willing- 
ness to  be  of  assistance  may  not  be  general- 
ly known."  It  went  on  to  admonish  that 
■'.  .  .  the  willingness  of  Legal  Services  attor- 
neys to  contact  (and  have  others  contact) 
members  of  Congress  can  be  crucial." 

Similarly,  the  Luzerne  County  Legal  Serv- 
ices Association  advertised  in  Clearinghouse 
Review  for  a  "law  reform  specialist,"  and 
the  Contra  Costa  Legal  Services  Foundation 
boasted  to  would  be  recruits  of  its  "tradition 
of  strong  coummunjty  involvement  and  ag- 
gressive participation  in  local  political, 
social  and  economic  battles  on  behalf  of  its 
client  communities." 

Clearinghouse  Review,  which  recieved 
$840,000  from  LSC  in  fiscal  year  1981.  serves 
as  a  bulletin  board  for  liberal  legislative 
causes,  alerting  readers  to  Congressional 
status  of  liberal  agenda  items  such  as  '"inter- 
venor  funding""  legislation  and  the  Domestic 
Violence  Prevention  and  Services  Act,  as 
well  as  harpooning  conservative  legislation 
such  as  the  Family  Protection  Act.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  honor  an  outstanding  educator 
in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Payne,  president  of  Bes- 
semer State  Technical  College. 

Dr.  Payne  has  been  named  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  by  4.000  dele- 
gates attending  the  regional  agency's 
annual  meeting  recently  in  New  Orle- 
ans.   Dr.    Payne    will    automatically 
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become  president  of  the  association 
for  1982.  Former  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Institutions.  Payne  is  the  second 
vocational  educator  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  southern  association  in  its 
85-year  history. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleg- 
es and  Schools  is  a  voluntary,  nongov- 
ernmental, institution-based  organiza- 
tion serving  public,  private,  and  pro- 
prietary institutions  at  all  levels  in  11 
Sun  Belt  States.  The  agency's  chief 
purpose  is  accrediting,  which  annually 
involves  thousands  of  educators  who 
volunteer  as  professionals  to  serve  on 
visiting  committees  in  the  processes  of 
peer  evaluation  and  accreditation. 

Dr.  Payne's  qualifications  are  cer- 
tainly outstanding  in  the  educational 
field.  To  mention  a  few.  he  is  past  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Occu- 
pational Education  Institutions:  served 
as  chairman  of  the  occupational  com- 
mission in  1979  and  1980;  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Schools; 
president,  Alabama  Technical  College 
President's  Association;  member,  exec- 
utive committee.  Alabama  Commission 
of  Higher  Education;  and  president. 
Southern  Area  Test  Center  for  Nation- 
al Occupational  Competency  Exam. 

Dr.  Payne's  involvement  with  others 
has  not  been  limited  to  just  his  career 
in  education.  He  is  a  past  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bessemer 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Bessemer 
Rotary  Club.  Bessemer  Carraway 
Medical  Center,  and  Bessemer  YMCA. 
He  is  a  member  of  Bessemer  Lodge  458 
P.A.M.— 32d  degree  Scottish  Rite,  a 
deacon  in  the  Bessemer  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  was  named  as  an 
outstanding  young  man  by  the  Jaycees 
in  1972  and  1973. 

It  is  truly  an  honor  for  me  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  Dr.  Charles 
Payne.  I  am  proud  to  have  such  an 
outstanding  educator  in  my  district.  I 
know  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools  is  very  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  their  new  president.* 


MYRTLE  BEACH  SUN  NEWS 
GROWS  FAST 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SODTH  CAROLINA 
IN  "THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  long  been  a  worldwide  example  of 
freedom.  One  of  the  cornerstones  of 
that  freedom  has  been  the  ability  to 
speak  and  write  one's  opinions  without 
hindrance,  as  is  so  aptly  stated  in  the 
first  amendment. 

South  Carolina's  newspapers,  long 
before  the  Constitution  was  written, 
openly  carried  the  banner  of  the  free 
press.  It  is  comforting  to  know,  while 
national  trends  indicate  sluggishness 
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in  print  readership,  our  own  Myrtle 
Beach  Sun  News,  which  has  printed 
daily  editions  for  only  8  years,  is  stead- 
ily experiencing  growth. 

I  call  my  colleagues"  attention  to 
this  editorial  which  was  printed  in  the 
Sun  News'  big  sister  the  Columbia 
State. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  State.  Nov.  U.  19811 
•Sun  News"  Shines 

A  signal  honor  earned  by  The  States 
sister  publication.  The  Sun  News  at  Myrtle 
Beach,  reflects  not  only  the  hard  work  of  its 
staff  but  the  vibrant  economy  of  South 
Carolina's  Grand  Strand. 

The  Sun  News,  which  went  daily  in  1973 
with  a  circulation  of  about  7.000  and  added 
a  Sunday  publication  in  May  1977  with 
10.547  circulation,  is  the  fastest  growing 
Sunday  publication  in  the  nation,  according 
to  a  trade  report  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  Sept.  30. 

The  Sun  News  Sunday  issue  had  a  15  per- 
cent growth  rate  compared  to  13.5  percent 
for  the  second-place  Leesburg.  Fla.,  Com- 
mercial. The  top  five  newspapers  are  all 
published  in  resort  areas. 

In  the  six  months,  the  Sun  News  had 
17.818  average  circulation  daily  and  19,825 
on  Sunday.  The  daily  has  grown  with  the 
community  and  the  county.  Horry  County 
jumped  in  population  from  69.992  in  1970  to 
101,419  in  1980,  while  Myrtle  Beach  in- 
creased from  9,035  to  18,758. 

We  congratulate  The  Sun  News,  as  well  as 
its  dynamic  area,  which  is  so  blessed  with 
sun,  sand  and  sea.* 


UNITED  STATES  DEEPLY 
CONCERNED  ABOUT  LIBYA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  article  by  James  Cook,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  21.  1981.  issue 
of  Forbes,  deserves  the  consideration 
of  all  of  tis  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  Libya  and  its  implications  for 
the  United  States,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  gave  seri- 
ous thought  to  taking  firm  and  appro- 
priate action,  and  the  ideas  outlined  in 
this  article  offer  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

[Prom  Forbes,  Dec.  21,  1981] 

You  Can  Take  Your  Oil  .  .  . 

(By  James  Cook) 

Ever  since  Muammar  Qaddafi  took  over 
Libya  in  a  bloodless  coup  back  In  1969,  he 
has  tried  to  mix  the  unmixable  pieties  of  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  with  radical  political 
and  economic  Innovation.  Essentially  a 
tribal  chieftain,  he  sees  himself  as  a  world 
figure— the  natural  leader  of  the  Pan  Islam- 
ic and  Pan  Arab  movements,  and  the  Arab 
world's  only  true  revolutionary. 

Oil  and  geography  have  given  Libya  an 
importance  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
modest  2.5  million  population.  It  stands 
athwart  the  central  Mediterranean,  with  a 
potential  for  choking  off  naval  traffic  be- 
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tween  Gibraltar  and  Suez  and  threatening 
the  entire  southern  tier  of  NATO.  At  Pots- 
dam in  1945  Stalin  demanded  the  region  as 
reparations  for  the  damage  Italian  divisions 
did  in  Russia  during  the  war.  And  though 
he  never  got  it.  his  heirs  succeeded  in  using 
Qaddafi  to  cause  trouble  throughout  the 
Free  World. 

Libyan  money  has  gone  to  support  IRA 
terrorisU  in  Ireland,  virtual  civil  war  in 
Turkey,  internal  unrest  in  Egypt.  Qaddafi 
has  subsidized  Malta's  Dom  Mintoff  and  so 
cost  NATO  a  key  naval  base  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. He  has  plotted  to  assassinate  U.S. 
ambassadors  in  several  countries.  Most  re- 
cently, he  has  attempted  to  establish  Libyan 
domination  of  neighboring  Chad  and,  of 
course,  Qaddifi  has  fanatically  opposed  U.S. 
attempts  to  make  peace  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries. 

Who  finances  all  this?  In  large  part, 
American  motorists  do.  Libya  is  one  of  the 
world's  top  ten  producers  of  oil,  producing 
1.8  million  barrels  a  day  last  year  and  gener- 
ating over  $20  billion  in  revenues.  Ironically, 
the  U.S.  is  the  prime  support  of  the  Libyan 
oil  industry— both  as  producer  and  as  con- 
sumer. Last  year  U.S.  oil  companies  ac- 
counted for  over  60  percent  of  Libya's  pro- 
duction through  minority  ownership  in 
Libyan  subsidiaries,  and  U.S.  consumers 
took  40  percent  of  Libya's  output.  Says 
Libyan  expert  G.  Henry  M.  Schuler,  "Qad- 
dafi can  take  positions  all  around  the  world 
that  are  harmful  to  the  U.S.  because  he  has 
these  funds  we  provide  him  with." 

All  this  may  be  changing.  Probably 
nobody  outside  the  government  has  had  a 
greater  influence  in  reshaping  the  U.S.'s 
evolving  policy  toward  Libya  than  Schuler, 
a  onetime  foreign  service  officer,  oil  execu- 
tive and  energy  consultant  who  now  heads 
an  energy  consulting  group  within  the  ac- 
counting firm  of  Deloltte  Hasklns  &  Sells. 
Schuler  was  working  In  Libya  for  W.  R. 
Grace  when  Qaddafi  came  to  power,  and  he 
has  been  writing,  talking  and  lobbying  ever 
since  to  get  people  to  pay  attention  to  the 
Libyan  problem.  He  seems  finally  to  be 
making  some  headway.  State  Department 
officials  concede  many  of  the  ideas  in  a 
paper  Schuler  is  publishing  In  the  Johns 
Hopkins  SAIS  Review  are  getting  serious 
consideration. 

Schuler  is  appalled  at  the  loose  talk  of 
trying  to  overthrow  Qaddafi  through  some 
covert  action  or  through  backing  an  inva- 
sion by  Egypt— If  nothing  else,  he  says, 
there  are  too  many  Americans  In  Libya.  He 
is  doubtful  about  the  largely  Ineffective 
arms  embargo  the  U.S.  has  In  force  at  the 
moment,  but  he  also  thinks  that  it's  time  to 
abandon  the  decade-long  policy  of  trying  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  Qaddafi. 

If  not  force,  what?  A  U.S.  boycott  of 
Libyan  oil.  Schuler  says,  would  be  an  obvi- 
ous response  to  Libyan  aggression  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  Is  not  sure  a  boycott 
would  work.  It  would  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  most  oil  consuming  countries  and, 
Schuler  argues,  would  probably  be  viewed 
by  the  world  as  an  act  of  economic  aggres- 
sion—even by  Saudi  Arabia,  which  broke  off 
relations  with  Libya  14  months  ago.  Such  a 
move  might  also  touch  off  an  Iranian-style 
hostage  crisis  Involving  the  2,000-odd  Ameri- 
cans still  In  the  country. 

So.  why  do  It?  "We  should  choose  our 
time,"  Schuler  responds.  "Qaddafi  chooses 
his  time,  and  always  has.  We  can,  too.  and 
win."  Schuler  thinks  It  may  be  possible  to 
provoke  Qaddafi  to  embargo  U.S.  exports— 
to  cut  off  his  nose,  as  the  Arab  proverb  has 
it.  so  that  his  blood  may  fall  on  his  enemy. 
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The  State  Department,  alarmed  by  the  hos- 
tage threat,  warned  U.S.  companies  to  with- 
draw their  personnel  from  Libya  last 
summer  and  has  done  so  repeatedly  ever 
since,  but  the  companies  have  not  with- 
drawn. Schuler  thinks  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment should  force  the  companies  to  get 
their  personnel  out.  "Getting  the  people 
out."  Schuler  says,  "has  to  be  the  first  step 
toward  any  sensible  policy." 

Last  month  Exxon  led  the  way— preparing 
to  call  home  its  375  employees  and  depend- 
ents in  Libya  and  In  effect  walk  away  from 
Its  Libyan  Investment.  So  far  the  other  U.S. 
Libyan  producers— Occidental,  Mobil, 
Conoco-Marathon-Amerada  Hess  and  W.  R. 
Grace— have  shown  little  Inclination  to 
follow.  With  their  Libyan  InvestmenU  large- 
ly depreciated  by  now,  most  continue  to 
make  good  money,  when  times  are  good. 

Schuler's  strategy  calls  for  pulling  out  the 
potential  hostages,  then  irritating  Qaddafi 
into  a  rash  act.  He  expects  Qaddafi  will 
seize  the  companies'  assets  and  then  prob- 
ably embargo  shipments  of  oil  to  the  U.S. 
"The  results  will  be  on  Qaddafl's  head,  not 
ours."  Qaddafi  has  never  been  more  vulner- 
able. The  world  Is  awash  in  oil.  If  Qaddafi 
should  decide  to  boycott  the  U.S..  there's 
plenty  of  excess  capacity  In  Nigeria,  a 
friendly  and  financially  strapped  country, 
which  produces  a  comparable  crude  at  50 
cents  to  $1.50  a  barrel  less. 

With  production  already  off  from  1.7  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  a  year  ago  to  under 
700.000  currently,  Libya's  oil  revenues  are 
running  under  half  of  1980's  $20-odd  billion. 
The  Chad  adventure  cost  well  over  $2  bil- 
lion. So,  unless  Qaddafi  is  prepared  to  live 
off  his  monetary  reserves,  the  cash  flow 
squeeze  should  be  Immediate. 

Schuler  does  not  suggest  that  such  meas- 
ures are  Intended  to  topple  Qaddafi  but  to 
demonstrate  U.S.  determination  to  put 
policy  above  profits.  Doesn't  an  embargo 
risk  our  throwing  the  Libyans  Into  the  arms 
of  the  Russians?  Schuler  argues  they're  al- 
ready there:  3.000  to  4,000  Soviet  military 
advisers  roam  the  country.  The  arsenals  are 
bulging  with  $15  billion  In  Russian  arms, 
paid  for  with  U.S.  oil  dollars.  Qaddafi  has 
lengthened  the  airstrip  at  Kufra  to  three 
miles  so  It  can  handle  the  Backfire,  the  Rus- 
sians' first-line  attack  bomber.  He  has  in- 
stalled a  dozen  SS12  Scaleboard  missiles  ca- 
pable of  reaching  into  the  southern  tier  of 
NATO. 

State  department  officers  concede  that 
Schuler's  views  have  been  given  a  more  than 
respectful  hearing  In  the  department's  high- 
est planning  councils.  If  the  Administration 
Is  not  prepared  to  pick  up  the  Libyan  ball 
and  run  with  It,  the  Democrats  very  likely 
will.  Senators  Hart  and  Kennedy  have  re- 
peatedly called  for  an  oil  embargo,  and  even 
brought  the  Senate  last  October  to  within 
four  votes  of  approving  one.  As  a  political 
Issue,  Libya  has  considerable  popular 
appeal.  That  was  clear  when  almost  univer- 
sal domestic  applause  greeted  the  U.S. 
Navy's  downing  of  those  two  Libyan  SU-22s 
In  August.  While  few  nations  would  have 
the  decency  to  openly  support  antl-Qaddafl 
moves,  most  would  be  pleased  to  see  Qad- 
dafi made  to  pay  for  his  manifold  crimes.* 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE- 

SCAPEGOAT       FOR       FEDERAL 
SPENDING  CUTS 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees to  the  1981  farm  bill— action 
which  will  bury  the  small  dairy  farmer 
under  purported  efforts  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

Under  the  conference  report  com- 
promise, if  production  is  not  cut  back 
sharply  and  immediately  by  dairy 
farmers,  prices  for  their  commodities 
will  fall  to  record  lows  of  under  70  per- 
cent of  parity  through  1985.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  countless 
small  operations  which  are  barely 
keeping  pace  with  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  may  go  under.  And  I  am 
talking  about  the  average  dairy  farm 
with  40  cows. 

There  are  7,200  dairy  farms  in  the 
eighth  district  of  Wisconsin.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  what  this  farm  bill  will  do 
to  the  economy  of  northeast  Wiscon- 
sin, already  experiencing  a  heavy 
burden  of  recession. 

I  guarantee  that  if  we  continue  to 
pursue  this  calamitous  policy,  we  will 
see  the  decline  of  American  agricul- 
ture—our Nation's  foremost  resource. 

This  bill  is  particularly  objectionable 
because  peanut  and  tobacco  subsidies 
have  been  left  virtually  intact  and  a 
new  sugar  subsidy  has  been  created. 
Cuts  in  the  farm  bill  have,  to  my 
mind,  been  made  selectively  and  with 
scant  regard  for  fairness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy  farmer  is 
having  the  rug  pulled  out  from  imder 
him.  I  cannot  and  will  not  stand  idly 
by  while  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
industrious  sectors  of  American  agri- 
culture is  made  the  scapegoat  for  Fed- 
eral spending  cuts. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  conference  report  to  the  farm  bill, 
and  demand  legislation  that  is  equita- 
ble for  all  commodities.* 
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Affairs  citation  by  Pennsylvania  State 
Representative  Donald  Snyder. 

At  the  age  of  72.  Mr.  Otter  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Fireman's  Association,  and  presently 
serves  as  its  chaplain,  a  trustee,  and  as 
chairman  of  its  legislative  committee. 
He  also  serves  as  chaplain  for  the  Tri- 
Clover  Fire  Company,  director  and 
chaplain  of  the  State  Legislative  Fed- 
eration, and  chaplain  for  the  Eastern 
Intercounty  Federation. 

Community  service  and  acts  of  vol- 
untarism are  an  integral  part  of  Mr. 
Otter's  way  of  life.  Through  the  years, 
he  has  served  as  a  Scoutmaster,  Ex- 
plorer Leader,  and  a  member  of  the 
Scout  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  As  past  president  of  the  Al- 
lentown  Y.M.C.A  Mora  Club  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Aged,  he  has  provided  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  our  senior  citizens.  As  a  member 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  he 
has  served  as  its  financial  secretary, 
treasurer,  trustee,  and  chaplain.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Permsylvania  Association  of  Retired 
Police  Officers.  He  is  active  in  charita- 
ble organizations  such  as  muscular 
dystrophy  research,  bum  centers,  crip- 
pled children's  hospitals,  and  orphans' 
homes. 

Alexis  DeTocqueville  once  said, 
"The  health  of  a  democratic  society 
may  be  measured  by  the  quality  of 
functions  performed  by  private  citi- 
zens." Certainly  the  "health"  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  has  greatly  benefited 
from  the  kindness  and  unselfish  deter- 
mination Mr.  William  Otter  has  be- 
stowed upon  our  community. 

Mr.  Otter,  we  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
thank  you  for  your  fine  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments on  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity. I  am  proud  to  represent  some- 
one so  dedicated  in  making  our  world 
a  better  place  to  live.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
OTTER 


WILUAM 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing individual  from  my  district  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  William  W.  Otter,  Sr.,  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  was  recently  honored  by  the 
Lehigh  County  Volunteer  Fireman's 
Association  for  50  years  of  volunteer 
fire  service.  In  addition.  Mr.  Otter  was 
awarded  a  Department  of  Commimity 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  HAYDEN 
BLACKWELL 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Carolina  and  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  recently  lost  an  outstanding 
citizen.  William  Hayden  Blackwell.  an 
attorney  in  Florence.  S.C,  died  at  age 
65.  He  left  a  vast  list  of  contributions 
to  his  fellow  man.  I  ask  your  attention 
to  this  article,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Florence  Morning  News.  It  is  a 
brief  description  of  Mr.  Blackwell's  ac- 
complishments. 

To  his  widow  and  family,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  heartful  sympathy,  and  to 
my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  life  of  Bill  Blackwell  as  one 
which  was  exemplary.  May  his  life's 
work  be  a  shining  example  to  all  of  us. 
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The  article  follows: 

Plorence  Attorney  Dies  at  65 

Mr.  Blackwell  was  a  partner  In  the  law 
firm  of  Wright.  Scott,  Blackwell  and  Powers 
and  was  a  practicing  attorney  for  32  years, 
specializing  in  contract.  Insurance,  corpora- 
tion, real  estate,  wills,  trusts  and  estates. 

He  retired  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  and  served  on  active 
duty  as  an  air  combat  Intelligence  officer  In 
the  86th  Fighter  Group  In  North  Africa  and 
Europe  during  World  Wsu'  II. 

Bom  in  Pacolet,  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
William  Joseph  and  Eva  Genoble  Blackwell. 
He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  from 
Wofford  College  and  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Blackwell  was  the  Florence  Young  Man  of 
the  Year  In  1950  and  president  of  the  Flor- 
ence Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1952.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Florence  Klwanls  Club  In  1958. 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  of 
South  Carolina,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Florence  County  Bar  Association.  He  was 
also  a  past  chairman  of  the  Central  United 
Methodist  Church  Boaid  of  Stewards,  past 
president  of  the  Friends  of  Francis  Marlon 
College,  past  chairman  of  the  Francis 
Marlon  College  Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Security  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association. 

Blackwell  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Directors  at  Peoples  Bank  of 
South  Carolina  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  both  the  Florence  Museum 
and  Bruce  Hospital. 

On  Dec.  21,  1978  Blackwell  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from  Francis 
Marlon  College. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helene  Car- 
penter Blackwell  of  Florence;  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Daniel  E.  (Anne)  E>vln  of 
Charleston  and  Miss  Hayden  Blackwell  of 
Mt.  Pleasant;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  W.  Judson 
Sloan  of  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Rod  Berry  of  Pa- 
colet.* 


CURB  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
year  ago,  yesterday,  John  Lennon 
became  the  victim  of  handgun  vio- 
lence. Since  that  time,  over  7,500 
people  have  been  killed  by  handguns. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
just  narrowly  missed  becoming  a  sta- 
tistic himself.  And  yet,  no  remedial 
action  has  been  taken  to  limit  such  oc- 
currences in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
action  which  would  restrict  the  use  of 
such  weapons  by  law-abiding  citizens, 
but  steps  which  would  curb  the  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  these  weapons. 

One  general  point  of  agreement  on 
this  subject  is  the  imposition  of  man- 
datory sentences  upon  those  individ- 
uals who  use  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime.  The  final  report  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  supi>orts  the  concept  of 
this  legislation.  And  still  the  Congress 
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has  not  seen  fit  to  pass  such  a  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
1-year  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
John  Lennon,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  insist  that  appropriate 
action  be  talten  in  the  near  future  to 
discourage  such  unnecessary  acts  of  vi- 
olence.* 


POW  LETTER 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Task  Force  on  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
symbolic  letter  from  a  prisoner  of  war, 
which  I  received  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

Right  now.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  an  American  fighting  man. 
caged  like  an  animal,  begins  or  ends 
his  day  wondering  why  his  fellow 
countrymen  have  forsaken  him.  As 
this  holiday  season  approaches,  I  im- 
plore each  and  every  one  of  you  to  re- 
flect on  this  heart-rending  plea,  and 
extend  your  prayers  to  these  brave 
men  who  are  spending  yet  another 
holiday  season  in  some  barbaric  prison 
camp  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam. 

The  letter  follows: 

A  Prison  Camp. 
Southeast  Asia,  December  1981. 

Dear  Fellow  Americans:  Another  year 
has  past  and  I  am  still  being  held  against 
my  will  by  my  communist  captors.  This  will 
be  the  eighth  Christmas  for  some  of  us  and 
up  to  seventeen  for  the  rest. 

I  can  close  my  eyes  and  picture  the  prep- 
arations that  have  been  done  for  the  Holi- 
day Season.  Gifts  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected and  gaily  wrapped:  the  tree  has  been 
trimmed  with  lights,  tinsel,  colored  orna- 
ments, with  a  shining  star  on  top:  the  stock- 
ings have  been  hung  on  the  mantel  and  a 
fire  is  softly  dancing  in  the  fireplace.  A 
huge  turkey  with  all  its  trimmings  has  been 
purchased,  pumpkin  pies  and  goodies  galore 
have  t>een  baked,  and  nuts  and  fruit  are  in 
bowls  around  the  rooms.  Families  and 
friends  are  wishing  each  other  a  joyous  holi- 
day while  church  bells  ring  out  the  music  of 
Christmas. 

When  I  open  my  eyes,  I  face  the  reality 
that  I  am  still  a  forgotten  Prisoner-of-War. 
No  tree  with  all  its  glitter— only  a  cold  cell, 
so  dark  and  damp:  no  turkey  with  all  its 
trimmings— just  a  small  bowl  of  rice  with 
seaweed  broth  and  a  bit  of  weak  tea:  no 
dancing  fire— only  a  threadbare  blanket  to 
wrap  my  shivering  body  in.  I  silently  sing 
songs  of  Christmas  to  myself  and  pray  to 
God  to  help  me  endure  the  loneliness  that 
engulfs  me. 

If  only  I  could  receive  a  picture  from 
home.  My  children  are  no  longer  the  tod- 
dlers I  last  saw.  They  have  grown  so  much  I 
can  not  picture  what  they  must  look  like 
now.  My  lovely  wife— how  1  long  to  hold  her 
close  and  tell  here  that  I  love  her.  And  my 
dear  parents— the  two  wonderful  people 
that  taught  me  love,  respect,  and  laith.  How 
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my  dear  family  must  suffer,  not  knowing  if 
I  am  really  dead  as  the  Government  de- 
clared, or  if  I  am  still  alive  and  rotting  away 
in  this  forgotten  land.  Oh,  please  God,  take 
care  of  them  for  me  and  let  them  know  in 
some  way  that  I  am  still  alive  and  love  them 
very  much. 

Fellow  Americans,  I  fought  for  you,  so 
please  fight  for  my  release  from  this  cell,  so 
I  may  return  to  the  Country  and  family  I 
love  so  much.  As  you  send  out  your  Christ- 
mas cslt6s  this  year,  send  one  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  elected  Officials,  urging  them 
to  take  inunediate  action  to  bring  us  home. 
Our  condition  is  deteriorating  rapidly.  Will 
we  ever  spend  another  Christmas  with  our 
loved  ones?  Our  fate  is  in  your  hands! 
Still  Keeping  the  Faith, 

A  prisoner-of-War.m 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF 
DISABLED  PERSONS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1981.  as 
you  know,  was  designated  as  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 
This  has  generated  a  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  concern  and  interest  on  the 
part  of  disabled  and  nondisabled  citi- 
zens this  year.  Not  only  have  attitudes 
changed,  but  people  working  together 
have  made  progress  toward  the  follow- 
ing long-term  goals: 

First.  Expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunity; 

Second.  Improved  access  to  housing, 
buildings,  and  transportation; 

Third.  Expanded  employment  op- 
portunity; 

Fourth.  Expanded  participation  in 
recreational,  social,  and  cultural  activi- 
ties; 

Fifth.  Expanded  and  strengthened 
rehabilitation  programs  and  facilities; 

Sixth.  Purposeful  application  of  bio- 
medical research  aimed  at  conquering 
major  disabling  conditions; 

Seventh.  Reduction  in  the  incidence 
of  disability  by  expanded  accident  and 
disease  prevention; 

Eighth.  Expanded  application  of 
technology  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
disability;  and 

Ninth.  Expanded  international  ex- 
change of  information  and  experience 
to  benefit  all  disabled  persons. 

Recently,  I  was  pleased  to  introduce 
legislation  which  designates  1982  as 
the  National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons. This  would  contribute  to  the  mo- 
mentum that  has  been  building  during 
the  year.  It  is  important,  I  believe,  to 
assure  the  continuity  of  a  movement 
which  owes  its  strength  to  self-help 
and  private  sector  initiatives.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  take  note  of 
this  in  light  of  increasing  budgetary 
restraints  when  people  are  being 
called  upon  to  do  more  for  themselves. 

Interest  and  commitment  remain 
high  among  the  many  groups  involved 
in  the  promotion  of  the  International 
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Year  of  Disabled  Persons  throughout 
the  United  States.  While  the  lYDP 
will  end  officially  on  December  31.  all 
indications  point  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  these  individuals  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  theme  of  partnership 
and  community-based,  grassroots  ef- 
forts that  have  dominated  1981  in  im- 
proving the  lives  of  35  million  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
share  the  following  speech  given  by 
Alan  Reich,  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Council  for  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  recently.  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  Alan  over  the 
past  year,  and  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  and  steadfast 
attentiveness  to  the  needs  of  disabled 
persons  all  over  the  world: 

Prepared  Statement  by  Alan  A.  Reich,  Ad- 
viser   TO    THE    U.S.     DeLECATION    TO    THE 

United  Nations  and  President  op  the  U.S 
Council  for  the  International  Year  op 
Disabled  Persons,  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly OF  THE  United  Nations,  December  7, 
1981 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations,  by  pro- 
claiming 1981  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons,  has  aroused  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  fully  a  billion  people  compris- 
ing the  world's  "disability  family."  This 
family  is  made  up  of  one-half  billion  per- 
sons who  are  disabled  themselves  plus  at 
least  an  equal  number  of  family  members 
who  also  live  with  the  limitations  and  chal- 
lenges of  our  disabilities.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  and  leadership  of  the  member  na- 
tions, the  Secretary  General  suid  the  secre- 
tariat, and  the  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  the  disability  family  now  can 
look  more  optimistically  to  the  future,  the 
response  to  the  challenge  of  the  lYDP  has 
been  gratifying.  But  having  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  the  responsibility,  we  now 
must  intensify  our  efforts,  for  the  serious 
problems  of  disability  do  not  end  with  the 
lYDP. 

By  promoting  its  five-point  lYDP  pro- 
gram, the  United  Nations  has  stimulated 
commitment  and  purposeful  action  by  gov- 
ernments, U.N.  agencies,  non-governmental 
organizations  and  concerned  individuals 
throughout  the  world.  While  their  re- 
sponses have  varied,  reflecting  differing 
social  structures,  stages  of  development,  and 
levels  of  resources,  several  significant 
common  themes  have  emerged.  They  in- 
clude an  outpouring  of  compassion,  a  recog- 
nition that  disabled  persons  are  an  impor- 
tant resource,  and  the  active  involvement  of 
disabled  persons  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  United 
States  and  worldwide  responses  to  the 
lYDP  challenge  and  on  the  implications  for 
the  future.  In  the  United  States  the  lYDP 
initiative  has  led  to  significant  programs 
and  results.  As  President  Reagan  stated  in 
his  lYDP  proclamation  on  February  6.  1981, 
"all  of  us  stand  to  gain  when  those  who  are 
disabled  share  in  America's  opportunities." 
At  the  Government  level,  42  agencies  have 
undertaken  lYDP  activities  aimed  at  bring- 
ing Americans  with  disabilities  more  fully 
into  the  mainstream.  Their  efforts  have  in- 
cluded reviewing  hiring  practices,  streamlin- 
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ing  legislation  as  it  relates  to  disability,  and 
carrying  out  special  information  programs. 
Of  equal  importance,  the  Government  has 
encouraged  the  private  sector  in  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  lYDP  op- 
portunity. 

The  private  sector— comprised  of  disabil- 
ity, business,  religious,  labor,  youth, 
women's  professional,  and  other  organiza- 
tions—has responded  with  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  concept  of  partnership— between 
the  disabled  and  nondisabled:  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector:  and  be- 
tween organizations  at  the  National.  State 
and  local  levels— has  been  a  dominant 
theme.  The  lYDP  mission  in  the  United 
States,  adopted  jointly  by  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector,  has  been  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  the  needs  and  po- 
tential contribution  of  disabled  persons  and 
to  accelerate  progress  toward  long-term 
goals. 

The  corporate  and  disability  communities 
together  formed  the  U.S.  council,  funded  by 
nongovernmental  sources.  Its  purpose  has 
been  to  carry  the  lYDP  challenge  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  towns  and  cities  of 
America,  where  our  35  million  citizens  with 
physical  or  mental  disabilities  go  about 
their  lives.  In  more  than  1,850  communities, 
partnership  committ«e«  of  disabled  and 
nondisabled  persons  ♦iave  been  formed. 
They  have  identified  needs,  set  goals,  and 
undertaken  programs  to  meet  their  own 
goals.  The  Governors  of  all  50  States,  more 
than  330  national  organizations,  and  270 
leading  corporations  have  joined  in  this 
partnership  program.  Demonstrating  tre- 
mendous corporate  social  responsibility, 
America's  corporations  have  provided  re- 
sources and  enlightened  leadership.  They 
have  realized  that  bringing  disabled  persons 
into  the  economic  mainstream  is  in  their 
own  best  interest.  To  cite  one  example  of 
this  corporate  commitment.  Xerox  Corp. 
last  month  donated  $3,000,000  worth  of  so- 
phisticated reading  machines  for  the  blind 
to  100  university  libraries. 

In  American  communities,  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  have  advanced  the  United  Na- 
tions lYDP  theme  of  "full  participation  of 
disabled  persons."  They  have  made  public 
buildings  and  facilities  more  accessible,  de- 
veloped special  transportation  systems, 
modified  churches  and  parks  to  accommo- 
date disabled  persons,  facilitated  voting  by 
disabled  individuals,  passed  new  ordinances 
on  housing  for  disabled  persons,  held  job 
fairs  to  bring  together  employers  and  dis- 
abled job  seekers,  and  they  have  carried  out 
locally  devised  awareness  programs.  A 
common  theme  throughout  America  has 
been  encouraging  self-reliance  and  self-help 
initiatives. 

In  the  United  States,  the  observance  has 
been  marked  by  strong  and  enthusiastic  in- 
volvement of  disabled  persons  themselves. 
They  have  been  stimulated  by  the  lYDP  to 
assume  greater  leadership  in  shaping  their 
own  destinies.  Through  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising and  media  campaign  aimed  at  chang- 
ing attitudes,  the  public  has  gained  a  great- 
er appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  dis- 
abled persons.  The  result  is  that  future  ef- 
forts will  be  based  less  on  charity  and  more 
on  recognition  that  disabled  iiersons  are  im- 
portant contributors  to  society.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  year  in  the  United  States  was 
expressed  by  one  seriously  disabled  person, 
"never  again  do  I  need  to  take  a  back  seat  or 
to  stay  at  home:  I  now  feel  I  can  participate 
like  anyone  else.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
lYDP  helped  to  open  opportunity  for  me. 
The  lYDP  has  given  me  dignity. " 
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None  of  us  anticipated,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  lYDP  would  be  an  end.  The  serious 
problems  of  the  disability  family  go  on.  The 
lYDP  has  given  Impetus  to  new  beginnings. 
It  has  accelerated  progress.  Attitudinal  bar- 
riers are  coming  down.  At  a  recent  confer- 
ence in  Washington  of  lYDP  representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Governors  of  all  50 
States  and  of  community  representatives 
from  throughout  the  country,  the  partici- 
pants urged  unanimously  that  the  lYDP 
momentum  be  continued.  This  initiative  is 
of  the  healthiest  kind.  It  is  based  on  the 
feelings  of  people,  most  of  them  disabled,  at 
the  grassroots  level— in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  America.  It  is  based  on  the  voluntary 
spirit  of  citizens.  The  response  to  date  to 
the  unanimous  resolution  at  this  conference 
has  been  twofold: 

First,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  announce 
today,  Mr.  President,  an  important  initiative 
to  follow  through  on  the  lYDP.  In  January, 
a  new  nongovernmental  organization— the 
National  Office  on  Disability— will  be 
opened  in  Washington,  D.C.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  encourage  and  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  momentum  of  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons  in  the  United 
States.  Launching  of  this  organization  is 
made  possible  by  a  generous  contribution  of 
a  leading  American  corporation. 

Secondly,  a  resolution  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  designate  1982 
the  National  Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  The 
United  States  is  following  the  leadership  of 
other  nations,  in  Africa  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, which  first  developed  plans  for  desig- 
nating 1982  their  National  Years  of  Dis- 
abled Persons.  This  designation  will  help 
further  full  participation  of  disabled  per- 
sons at  the  National,  State,  and  local  levels. 
From  these  efforts,  we,  and  you,  can  take 
heart. 

Americans  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  problems  of  disabil- 
ity are  compounded  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. The  greater  seriousness  of  disability 
among  those  in  poverty  and  in  less  fortu- 
nate circumstances  is  apparent  to  us  in  our 
own  country.  We  are,  therefore,  greatly 
pleased  by  the  initiatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  agencies  which  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  lYDP  to  launch  long-term 
programs.  The  World  Health  Organization, 
for  example,  is  now  including  the  problems 
of  disability  within  its  long-term  program  of 
"health  for  all  by  the  year  2000."  This  initi- 
ative offers  promise  for  concerted  efforts, 
among  others,  to  prevent  and  eventually 
eliminate  certain  disabling  conditions  af- 
fecting more  than  5  million  newborn  chil- 
dren in  the  world  annually. 

We  are  inspired  by  the  new  efforts  of 
UNICEF  to  insure  that  disabled  children 
have  a  better  chance  at  life.  There  is  hope 
for  many  in  UNESCO's  new  programs  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  dependency  through 
greater  educational  opportunity  for  disabled 
children.  The  International  Labor  Office's 
expanded  efforts  to  provide  technical  reha- 
bilitation assistance  will  have  a  radiating 
impact  in  years  to  come;  there  now  is  great- 
er recognition  that  organized  labor  has  a 
real  stake  in  reducing  disability.  The  United 
Nations  development  program  has  brought 
about  realization  in  many  countries  of  the 
importance  of  including  disabled  persons  in 
the  development  process.  These  few  exam- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  agencies'  actions 
are  encouraging  to  us  all. 

The  efforts  of  the  I"yDP  secretariat  in 
Vienna,  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Secretary-General  Mrs.  Leticia  Shahani,  to 
promote  the  ongoing  work  of  the  national 
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committees  formed  in  127  nations,  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  dividends.  Despite  limited  re- 
sources, the  secretariat  has  played  a  key 
role  in  expanding  worldwide  concern  for  dis- 
abled persons. 

Among  the  800  international  nongovern- 
mental organizations  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations  there  has  been  enthusiastic 
response  to  the  lYDP  challenge.  To  cite  an 
example  again.  Rotary  International,  which 
has  10,000  clubs  in  150  countries  has  under- 
taken many  lYDP  activities.  They  include  a 
project  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Randolph, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.,  which  provided  a  specially- 
equipped  bus  for  disabled  youth  to  attend 
camp,  and  they  include  a  project  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Raniginj,  India,  which  spon- 
sored a  polio  immunization  campaign  for 
2,400  children.  Most  importantly  Rotary 
and  many  other  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions have  made  long-term  plans  to  continue 
their  commitment  after  1981. 

Mr.  President,  by  proclaiming  this  year, 
the  United  Nations  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  human  condition.  This  is  a  central 
role  of  the  United  Nations.  But,  we  would 
not  do  justice  to  this  U.N.  Initiative  if  we  did 
not  also  recognize  another  important  contri- 
bution of  the  lYDP.  By  focusing  worldwide 
attention  on  this  human  concern,  the 
United  Nations  has  opened  an  important 
area  of  transnational  communication  across 
political  boundaries  on  a  common  problem 
affecting  all  people.  This  communication 
will  continue.  It  will  further  international 
cooperation  and  improve  the  climate  for  re- 
solving other  differences  peaceably.  The 
interactions  among  the  127  national  com- 
mittees, the  worldwide  consideration  of  the 
world  draft  plan  of  action  growing  out  of 
the  lYDP,  and  the  ongoing  communication 
in  the  area  of  disability  among  nongovern- 
mental organizations  will  contribute  to  the 
climate  of  peace  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. I  am  reminded  of  the  words  inscribed 
here  in  the  General  Assembly  building. 
"Since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men.  it  is 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed:"  The  lYDP  is  an 
idea  bom  in  the  minds  of  men  which  is 
helping  to  build  the  human  foundations  of 
the  structure  of  peace. 

These  two  results  of  the  lYDP— new  com- 
mitment to  improve  the  human  condition 
and  opening  a  new  area  of  transnational 
communication— are  marvelous  testimony  to 
the  moral  force  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Voluntary  response  throughout  the  world 
to  the  lYDP  challenge  and  opportunity 
demonstrate  the  United  Nations'  tremen- 
dous capacity  to  stimulate  purposeful  action 
and  commitment.  With  limited  funds,  the 
United  Nations  has  fostered  programs  with 
far-reaching  implications  in  all  countries. 
The  success  of  the  lYDP  is  not  in  what  was 
done,  but  in  what  was  started.  By  focusing 
attention,  the  United  Nations  has  created 
opportunity— the  continuing  opportunity— 
for  us  all  to  attack  the  serious  problems  of 
disability  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

And,  Mr.  President,  let  us  no  longer  ques- 
tion the  value  of  international  year  observ- 
ances. The  lYDP  has  demonstrated  it  can, 
through  them,  unleash  tremendous  human 
and  orgsmizational  potential.  As  we  look 
ahead  to  another  signal  year— the  bimillen- 
nium— the  continiung  response  to  the  lYDP 
can  t>e  a  beacon  of  hope. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  world's  disabil- 
ity family,  Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the 
lYDP  initative.  We  commend  and  thank 
Secretary  General  Waldheim.  and  we  com- 
mend and  thank  the  distinguished  member 
nation  representatives.  As  my  predecessor 
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this  morning,  the  distinguished  delegate 
from  the  Philliplnes,  Mrs.  Marcos,  stated, 
"human  problems  demand  human  solu- 
tions." I  urge  you  and  the  other  leaders  of 
our  United  Nations  to  continue  and  intensi- 
fy the  quest  for  human  solutions  to  the 
staggering  human  problems  of  disability.  By 
challenging  the  world  and  by  taking  on  this 
responsibility,  you  have  become  champions 
of  the  disabled.  We  need  you  as  partners. 
We  need  your  vision  and  your  leadership. 
We  need  your  continuing  concern,  compas- 
sion, and  commitment. 

You  are  giving  us  opportunity.  You  are  in- 
spiring hope.  Please  Iceep  up  the  momen- 
tum. Together  we  caui  make  our  planet  more 
livable. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 


ANNUAL  NATIONAL  POW/MIA 
DAY 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  9  as  the  "Annual  National 
POW/MIA  Day."  This  bill  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  each  year  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
commemorate  the  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

POW's  and  MIA's  are  perhaps  the 
most  deserving  heroes  America  has 
today.  Soldiers  held  captive  by  enemy 
forces  in  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam  war 
often  suffered  brutality  and  hardships 
far  surpassing  even  the  worst  cruelty 
endured  by  the  Americans  held  hos- 
tage in  Iran.  Their  minds  and  bodies 
were  often  ravaged  by  inhumane  treat- 
ment and  neglect  at  the  hands  of  their 
Japanese,  German,  North  Korean,  or 
Vietnamese  captors.  They  lived  with 
constant  physical  abuse  and  the  worst 
form  of  mental  torture;  that  of  living 
at  the  total  mercy  of  an  enemy  and  de- 
pending on  his  goodwill  for  their  lives. 
As  most  POW's  can  attest,  that  good 
will  was  often  in  short  supply. 

The  men  who  served  their  country 
in  the  frontlines  of  battle  or  in  danger- 
ous enemy  territory  were  the  first  to 
be  killed  or  taken  captive.  "POW"  or 
"MIA"  immediately  denotes  men  of  a 
special  quality— those  with  the  brav- 
ery and  determination  to  take  the 
greatest  risks  and  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  their  beliefs. 

The  ordeal  of  the  POWs  and  MIA's 
certainly  did  not  end  with  the  wars 
that  they  fought  in.  The  aftereffects 
of  starvation,  disease,  and  torture 
linger  today  in  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  so  many  of  our  POW's.  Skin,  respi- 
ratory, heart,  and  systematic  diseases 
are  abnormally  frequent  for  them.  For 
Americans  held  hostage  by  the  Japa- 
nese, Koreans,  and  Vietnamese,  anxie- 
ty neurosis  and  maladjustment  are 
common  problems.  The  suffering  of 
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these  men  continues  today,  so  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  their 
great  sacrifices. 

And  perhaps  for  many  men,  the  sac- 
rifice and  daily  trauma  of  incarcer- 
ation continues  today  at  the  hands  of 
their  captors,  for  there  are  over  2,000 
soldiers  labeled  "Missing  in  Action"  in 
Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  been  largely  uncooperative 
in  our  attempts  to  account  for  these 
men.  Perhaps  they  are  still  alive,  left 
behind  in  Vietnam.  The  war  may 
never  end  for  some  of  our  MIA's. 

But  the  traimia  of  these  missing  sol- 
diers is  most  strongly  felt  by  their 
families  and  friends  at  home.  Their 
families  may  never  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  boys  or  husbands  or  fa- 
thers they  loved.  These  unresolved 
questions  are  troubling,  and  deserve 
renewed  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget 
the  sacrifice  that  our  men  in  uniform 
have  made  to  keep  this  country  and 
the  free  world  safe  for  democracy.  We 
must  always  remember  the  dedication 
of  American  POW's  who  bravely  faced 
the  enemy,  and  who  endured  the 
worst  possible  circumstances.  We  shall 
remember  the  men  who  gave  their 
lives  and  those  who  remain  unaccount- 
ed for. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  help 
me  insure  that  on  April  9,  1982,  and 
every  year  to  come,  the  American 
people  will  honor  the  many  men  who 
have  given  so  much  to  their  country 
by  sacrificing  a  significant  part  of 
their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.* 


PUBLIC  LAW  94-142:  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN'S  EDUCA- 
TIONAL MAGNA  CHARTA 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Recent- 
ly, it  has  been  alleged  that  Public  Law 
94-142  represents  education's  "Three 
Mile  Island."  Any  Federal  statute  that 
has  voluntarily  been  implemented  by 
49  States  and  which  increased  the 
access  to  educational  opportunities  for 
4  million  children  does  not  warrant  a 
metaphorical  comparison  with  a  nucle- 
ar reactor  accident. 

Since  1975.  when  the  Education  of 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act— Public 
Law  94-142— was  enacted,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  tremendous  growth  in  educa- 
tional programs  for  all  handicapped 
children  in  all  States.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts and  States  have  been  willing  to 
embrace  the  intent  of  Public  Law  94- 
142— the  provision  of  a  free  appropri- 
ate public  education  for  each  handi- 
capped child— in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  dollars  for  assisting  with  this 
intent  have  never  exceeded  12  percent 
of  the  excess  cost  of  educating  handi- 
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capped  children.  Public  Law  94-142 
has  impacted  on  all  school  districts 
and  it  has  benefited  approximately  4 
million  handicapped  children. 

Public  Law  94-142  does  not  tell 
States  and  local  school  districts  how  to 
educate  handicapped  children.  Rather 
it  affirms  a  handicapped  child's  right 
to  an  education  at  public  expense  and 
outlines  processes  which  should  facili- 
tate the  provision  of  such  an  educa- 
tion: communication  between  parents 
and  school  officials,  attention  to  a 
child's  individual  education  needs,  and 
opportunities  for  due  process  in  cases 
of  disagreement.  These  processes  are 
characteristics  associated  with  effec- 
tive school  systems.  Thus  Public  Law 
94-142  reinforces  a  good  educational 
practice. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  shrink- 
ing dollars  available  for  education. 
Where  and  how  these  dollars  are  used 
should  be  determined  by  State  and 
local  officials:  however,  this  is  not  in- 
compatible with  retention  of  a  nation- 
al mandate.  The  repeal  or  weakening 
of  Public  Law  94-142  or  the  reduction 
of  Federal  appropriations  will  not  re- 
lieve States  of  the  responsibility  for 
educating  handicapped  children  nor 
will  it  eliminate  the  rights  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  responsibility  for 
educating  handicapped  children  at 
public  expense  was  written  into  law  in 
39  States  prior  to  Public  Law  94-142 
and  is  now  found  in  every  State.  More- 
over, if  Federal  funds  for  assisting  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
are  significantly  curtailed  or  stopped 
altogether,  the  immediate  effect  will 
be  an  increased  fiscal  burden  for  State 
and  local  governments.  The  long-term 
effect  will  be  reduced  services  to 
school-age  handicapped  children.  The 
result  of  this  reduction  in  services  may 
be  increased  dependence  in  adulthood. 

After  several  years  of  experience 
with  I»ublic  Law  94-142,  we  should  rec- 
ognize and  commend  State  and  local 
efforts  on  behalf  of  America's  handi- 
capped children.  It  is  time  that  we 
review  the  regulations  for  Public  Law 
94-142— published  in  final  form  in 
August  1977— and  consider  modifica- 
tions in  the  regulations  which  will  in- 
crease administrative  flexibility  for 
States  but  which  will  also  reaffirm  the 
right  of  a  handicapped  child  to  a  free 
appropriate  public  education.  The 
Education  Department  is  conducting  a 
thorough  review  of  the  regulations  for 
Public  Law  94-142  and  has  sought 
input  from  diverse  groups  concerning 
possible  areas  of  regulation  reform. 
This  is  responsible  action.  It  acknowl- 
edges the  benefits  achieved  through 
Public  Law  94-142  and  the  need  for 
adjustments  in  regulatory  require- 
ments. Such  activity  reflects  a  contin- 
ued commitment  to  the  original  intent 
of  the  act.  Public  Law  94-142  has  been 

and  should  continue  to  be  an  example 

of  an  effective  local.  State,  and  Feder- 
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al  partnership,  a  partnership  which 
may  need  to  be  realined.  but  certainly 
not  eliminated.* 


HONORING  MR.  PRANK  E. 
KLACKLE 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  privilege  today  to  honor  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Klackle,  who  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Michigan  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  on  December  31,  1981. 

Mr.  Klackle's  unwavering  dedication 
to  the  area  of  agriculture  and  his  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  fruit  in- 
dustry deserve  high  recognition.  He 
has  constantly  received  distinguishing 
honors  from  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity Horticulture  Society  and  the 
International  Dwarf  Tree  Association: 
Federal  land  bank:  and  was  awarded 
the  Fruit  Man  of  the  Year  with  the 
Pomester  Club. 

Mr.  Klackle  has  displayed  both  his 
knowledge  and  leadership  capabilities 
in  the  many  facets  of  agriculture.  He 
has  served  as  township  supervisor  and 
became  chairman  of  the  Kent  Coimty 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  1960.  Mr. 
Klackle  joined  the  Michigan  Exten- 
sion Service  in  1961  and  later  became 
district  horticulture  agent  for  the  west 
central  district  of  Michigan.  A  member 
of  the  Kent  County  Farm  Bureau  for 
33  years.  Prank  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  professional  colleagues 
in  the  fruit  industry  of  Michigan. 

I  thank  Prank  Klackle  for  his  out- 
standing service  and  wish  him  the  very 
best  in  his  retirement.* 


ARMY  REFUSES  TO  REENLIST  A 
31-YEAR-OLD  HERO 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly a  constituent  approached  me  with  a 
problem  he  was  having  with  the  mili- 
tary. Now.  I  am  sure  all  of  my  col- 
leagues here  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences. But  this  was  not  the  standard 
military  casework.  The  Army  refuses 
to  let  this  person  reenlist.  I  should  add 
that  my  constituent  served  9  years  in 
the  U.S.  Army  before  his  honorable 
discharge.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  staff 
sergeant  while  in  the  service.  This 
man  had  volunteered  for  three  tours 
of  duty  in  Vietnam.  He  proudly  served 
his  country  for  29  months  in  Vietnam. 
He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Air  Medal,  a  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  and  numerous  good  conduct 
and  campaign  ribbons.  He  is  only  31 
years  old  and   in  excellent  physical 
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condition.  But  the  Army  refuses  to  let 
him  reenlist  because  he  was  one  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers  that  was  recent- 
ly dismissed. 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, dated  November  5,  1981.  That 
states: 

Effective  immediately,  individuals  who 
have  been  dismissed  from  Federal  employ- 
ment because  of  their  participation  in  a 
strike  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  not  be  enlisted  or 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  all  of  my  life  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  ridiculous  and  asinine  action. 
How  in  the  name  of  commonsense— 
not  to  mention  fair  play— can  the  De- 
fense Department  justify  this  action? 
What  possible  rationale  can  there  be 
for  this?  E>oes  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment consider  these  people  somehow 
unfit  for  service? 

I  assimie  from  reading  the  Defense 
Department  memo  that  if  this  person 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  job  for 
any  other  reason  other  than  going  on 
strike,  that  the  military  would  have 
accepted  him. 

Is  this  the  way  the  administration 
chooses  to  honor  veterans— especially 
Vietnam  veterans? 

When  his  country  needed  him  in 
time  of  war,  he  answered  the  call  and 
then  bravely  volunteered  three  times 
to  go  to  war  for  this  Nation.  Now,  once 
again,  he  wishes  to  serve  his  country 
in  the  armed  services.  But  the  Defense 
Department  insists  on  following  a  vin- 
dictive policy. 

I  am  curious  as  to  what  they  will  be 
doing  in  the  case  of  military  reservists. 
If  a  fired  air  traffic  controller  is  cur- 
rently serving  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  re- 
serves, will  they  be  prevented  from 
reenlisting  when  their  tour  is  up?  To 
be  consistent,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  discharge  them 
now.  But  with  this  latest  action.  I 
wonder  if  the  Department  knows  how 
to  establish  and  follow  a  fair  and  con- 
sistent policy. 

The  bureaucrats  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment who  thought  up  this  ridicu- 
lous rule  should  be  dismissed.  Of 
course,  they  could  always  enlist  and 
serve  their  country  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition  to  basic  unfairness  of 
this  policy.  I  am  appalled  by  how 
petty  it  is.  There  has  been  no  great 
rush  by  fired  controllers  to  enlist. 
Probably  only  a  handful  out  of  the 
thousands  who  were  dismissed  are 
seeking  to  enlist  or  reenlist.  Why  does 
the  Reagan  administration  go  to  such 
extreme  and  petty  lengths?  These  men 
and  women  have  already  been  fired 
and  they  cannot  be  employed  as  civil- 
ian Government  workers. 

The  administration  may  be  attempt- 
ing to  further  punish  those  air  traffic 
controllers  who  went  on  strike  but  in 
the  end  they  are  only  bringing  shame 
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and  disgrace  on  themselves  by  pursu- 
ing this  petty  policy  and  doing  a  great 
dishonor  to  our  Vietnam  veterans.* 


BOOK  ON  MANAGING  THE 
CONSULTANT 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OP  PENNSYLTAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recently  re- 
leased book  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents entitled  "Managing  the  Con- 
sultant—A Corporate  Guide,"  which 
aims  to  provide  guidance  for  both  the 
public  and  the  private  sector  in  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  consultants.  Mr. 
John  McGonagle,  vice  president  of 
Helicon  Inc..  a  management  consulting 
firm  in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  and  author  of 
"Managing  the  Consultant,"  points 
out  that- 
Business  and  the  Federal  Government 
waste  millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  con- 
sultants. For  example,  even  today  Cabinet 
Departments  are  asking  for  studies  duplicat- 
ing those  already  done  by  Congressional 
Committees  and  government  auditors. 

As  Government  officials,  we  realize 
the  need  for  program  evaluations, 
target  studies,  and  other  projects  to 
provide  us  with  a  sufficient  amoimt  of 
precise  information  on  which  to  base 
public  policy  decisions.  But  we  must 
obtain  this  information  without  wast- 
ing the  taxpayers'  dollars.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  be  effective  vehicles  for 
necessary  goverrmiental  change,  and 
at  the  same  time  remain  within  budget 
restraints.  Mr.  McGonagle's  book  will 
enable  us  to  gain  the  needed  expertise 
so  that  we  can  successfully  meet  the 
challenge  to  become  more  cost  effec- 
tive. 

I  recommend  McGonagle's  book  for 
anyone  in  a  management  or  decision- 
making position,  whether  it  be  in  the 
public  sector  or  private. 

"Managing  the  Consultant— A  Cor- 
porate Guide"  was  released  November 
13,  1981.  by  Chilton  Book  Co.* 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SKILL 
IMPORTANT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

*  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  4,  I  introduced  H.R.  4389.  to 
establish  the  National  Commission  for 
Utilization  and  Expansion  of  Lan- 
guage Resources,  and  today  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  my  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  4389  addresses  the  problems 
facing  America  in  an  ever-shrinking 
and       increasingly       interdependent 
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world:  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States  is  closely  linked  with  other  na- 
tions. In  this  world  we  find  ourselves 
more  in  need  of  adequate  means  of 
communication  to  compete  in  areas  of 
trade  and  as  an  important  tool  in  the 
area  of  national  security.  The  necessi- 
ty of  a  multilingual  nation  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear.  Yet,  we  fail  to  utilize 
our  language  resources  to  the  fullest 
in  these  areas. 

We  can  ill  sifford  the  luxury  of  mon- 
olinguism  and  yet  it  persists.  A  recent 
study  showed  that  one  of  every  eight 
manufacturing  Jobs  is  dependent  on 
exports  and  1  of  every  3  acres  is  plant- 
ed for  agricultural  export.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  world  export 
market  has  suffered  a  20-percent  de- 
crease in  recent  years.  An  example  was 
cited  by  Japan's  minister  for  external 
economic  affairs  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  United  States.  He  suggested 
that  American  businesses  were  ex- 
cluded from  consideration  for  a  $90 
million  contract  from  Nippon  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  because  they  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  docu- 
mentation in  Japanese. 

The  inability  to  communicate  in 
other  languages  has  cost  and  will  con- 
tinue to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
missed  investment  opportunities,  poor 
marketing  strategies,  inappropriate 
mistakes  in  economic  planning,  and 
forecasting.  This  situation  applies  to 
the  American  businessman  who  is  un- 
familiar with  foreign  customs  and  lan- 
guages, unaware  of  foreign  market  op- 
portunities, and  ill  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  bureaucratic  requirements  of 
licensing  insurance,  financing,  and 
shipping  arrangements. 

Foreign  language  proficiency  is  also 
important  to  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  national  security.  The  need 
for  foreign  language  competence  in 
our  military  command,  intelligence  op- 
erations, logistics,  survival  skills,  and 
community  relations  is  vital.  Further, 
foreign  language  and  international 
studies  are  more  than  simply  tools  of 
communication.  They  are  a  source  of 
cultural  insight  and  understanding. 
This  can  be  of  great  help  in  obtaining 
intelligence  information  and  interpret- 
ing world  events. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  these 
skills,  foreign  language  skills  in  the 
United  States  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. We.  as  a  nation,  are  suffering 
from  a  language  deficiency.  Foreign 
language  enrollments  have  declined  at 
all  levels  of  education.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  U.S.  college  students  now 
study  the  languages  spoken  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  population,  and 
only  3  percent  of  students  pursue  for- 
eign language  beyond  the  second  year 
of  study.  These  facts  are  especially 
alarming  as  we  face  a  language  crisis 
in  trade  and  security. 

In  addition,  we  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  language  resources  that  we 
have  at  our  fingertips.  There  are  cur- 
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rently  28  million  people  in  the  United 
States  that  speak  a  foreign  language 
yet  they  waste  away  as  an  untapped 
resource. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  United 
States  back  on  the  right  track,  to  first 
recognize  the  importance  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  play  in  trade  and  national 
security,  and  then  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  implement  foreign  lan- 
guage education  and  utilize  our  vast 
language  resources.  H.R.  4389  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direction  of  this 
recognition  of  utilization  of  these 
skills  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.* 


THE  PLAT  EARTH  COMMISSION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  editorial  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  on 
the  U.S.  Gold  Commission.  As  one  who 
has  been  privileged  to  serve  with  the 
Gold  Commission,  I  can  attest  that 
the  editorial  aptly  conveys  the  flavor 
of  its  proceedings.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Thk  Flat  Earth  Cokmission 

The  U.S.  Gold  Commission,  a  national  em- 
barrassment, will  meet  again  this  week  to 
continue  its  wandering  debate  over  the  de- 
sirability of  returning  to  the  gold  standard. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  absurd.  The  Reagan 
administration  needs  to  consider  the 
damage  that  this  strange  proceeding  is 
doing  to  the  country's  reputation  abroad, 
where  the  folkways  of  American  politics  are 
not  well  understood.  It's  as  though  a  Cabi- 
net-level committee  were  meeting  every  few 
weeks  to  consider  whether  the  world  may 
not  be  flat  after  all,  and  to  explore  the  pos- 
sible implications  of  a  finding  of  flatness. 

This  strange  endeavor  originated  in  the 
struggle  last  year  to  get  through  Congress  a 
badly  needed  increase  of  the  American 
quota  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina  offered 
a  floor  amendment  establishing  the  gold 
commission;  the  bill's  hard-pressed  manag- 
ers accepted  it  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  a 
little  more  support,  or  at  least  a  little  less 
hostility,  from  the  part  of  the  political  spec- 
tnim  that  Sen.  Helms  so  ably  represents. 
The  Republican  platform's  veiled  reference 
to  a  gold  standard  gave  the  commission  a 
new  meaning  after  Mr.  Reagan's  election. 

Most  Americans  understand  that  a  gold 
standard  is  entertained  seriously  by  only 
the  smallest  minorities  of  American  busi- 
nessmen, bankers,  economists  and  politi- 
cians. But  the  sight  of  this  roomful  of  emi- 
nent people,  sitting  around  a  table  headed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  at  least  a  semblance  of  seri- 
ous purpose,  is  enough  to  stir  those  recur- 
ring fears  in  financial  circles  abroad  that 
the  Americans  are  losing  their  marbles. 

The  proposal  is  to  tie  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  to  a  metal  that  fluctuates 
wildly  in  price,  that  has  industrial  uses 
strongly  affecting  its  value  and  that  is 
mainly  produced  by  two  countries— the 
Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa— that  are  no 
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particular  friends  of  this  one.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  same  people  who  won't  trust 
the  Russians  across  the  street  on  any  issue 
of  weapons  control,  or  trade,  or  natural  gas 
deliveries  to  Western  Europe,  nevertheless 
are  ready  to  assure  you  that,  on  gold,  the 
Russians  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  responsi- 
ble. 

The  world  has  had  a  lot  of  experience 
with  gold-based  currency,  and  for  good 
reason  has  abandoned  it.  A  gold  standard  is 
a  primitive  device,  promising  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  monetary  stability  that  its  spon- 
sors advertise.* 


NEW  YORKERS  RECEIVE  PUBUC 
SERVICE  AWARD 

HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  yesterday, 
two  outstanding  New  Yorkers— my 
dear  friend,  Mrs.  Phyllis  R.  Farley  and 
Dr.  Ruth  Watson  Lubic— received  a 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for 
providing  innovative  models  for  health 
care  delivery. 

Mrs.  Farley  was  recognized  with  Dr. 
Lubic  for  her  role  in  helping  to  found 
the  childbearing  center  at  the  Mater- 
nity Center  Association  (MCA)  in  New 
York  City.  The  MCA  Childbearing 
Center  provides  comprehensive  prena- 
tal, delivery,  and  postpartum  services 
using  certified  nurse  midwives,  in  asso- 
ciation with  obstetricians  and  a  local 
hospital.  The  MCA  Center  was  the 
first  facility  of  its  kind  in  this  country 
and  now  there  are  over  100  similar 
centers  in  27  States. 

The  services  of  MCA's  Childbearing 
Center  are  not  only  of  the  highest 
quality,  they  have  also  proven  to  be 
extremely  cost  effective.  A  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  audit  has  found 
that  care  at  the  MCA  Childbearing 
Center  averages  one-third  the  cost  of 
in-hospital  deliveries.  In  addition,  the 
MCA  Center  has  documented  savings 
to  the  medicaid  program  of  $855  to 
over  $1,800  per  normal  birth.  This 
should  make  nurse-midwifery  services 
highly  attractive  to  those  seeking  to 
provide  quality  health  care  at  reduced 
costs. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Phyllis 
Farley,  Dr.  Lubic,  and  many  others, 
the  services  of  certified  nurse-mid- 
wives  are  becoming  recognized  as  im- 
portant components  of  the  health  care 
system.  Certified  nurse-midwives  are 
highly  qualified  professionals,  who 
have  received  nursing  degrees,  prac- 
ticed nursing,  and  been  trained  in 
nurse-midwifery  programs. 

Congress  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  nurse-midwifery  services 
when,  as  part  of  the  1980  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act,  medicaid  coverage 
was  extended  to  these  services.  The 
Department   of   Health   and   Human 
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Services  is  currently  preparing  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  provision,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  work  on  these  regu- 
lations will  be  completed  in  the  very 
near  future. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  recognizing  the  role  of 
the  nurse-midwife,  barriers  still  exist 
which  prevent  many  consumers  from 
obtaining  nurse-midwifery  services. 
Our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  Milulski)  has  intro- 
duced two  bills.  H.R.  4636  and  H.R. 
4637.  which  would  take  important 
steps  to  correct  this  situation.  H.R. 
4636  would  allow  certified  nurse-mid- 
wives to  receive  reimbursement  under 
Federal  Government  health  plans,  and 
H.R.  4637  would  allow  nurse-midwives 
to  receive  medicare  reimbursement  for 
services  to  disabled  women  and  for 
routine  gynecological  care  delivered  to 
elderly  women.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
these  bills,  I  urge  our  colleagues  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Em- 
ployee Benefits:  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Elnvironment:  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Health  to 
proceed  quickly  with  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  316, 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  which  would  desig- 
nate the  week  of  April  19,  1982,  as  Na- 
tional Nurse-Midwifery  Week.  House 
approval  of  this  resolution  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  focus  attention 
on  the  nurse-midwifery  profession 
and,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  catalyst  in 
overcoming  some  of  the  obstacles  still 
facing  nursing-midwives. 

Again,  I  commend  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Farley,  Dr.  Lubic,  and  all  of  the  dedi- 
cated individuals  whose  fine  work  is 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  MCA 
Childbearing  Center  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  legislative  ef- 
forts that  will  firmly  establish  the 
nurse-midwifery  profession.* 


F.  D.  R.'s  WATERGATE:  PEARL 
HARBOR-PART  III 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  in  part  III,  Mr.  Percy  L. 
Greaves,  Jr.,  concludes  his  expository 
on  Pearl  Harbor  as  it  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  February  1976  issue  of 
Reason  magazine.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  introducing  parts  I  and  II  of 
this  article,  the  full  cost  of  Pearl 
Harbor  that  we  still  pay  for  today, 
may  never  be  known.  I  do,  however, 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  obser- 
vation made  by  Mr.  Greaves  in  con- 
cluding this  article  that  the  war  that 
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began  at  Pearl  Harbor  was:  "•  •  •  a 
war  that  sunk  free  enterprise  even 
deeper  than  the  New  Deal  had. 
Europe  was  made  safe  for  socialism 
and  Asia  for  Communism." 

It  is  indeed  notable  and  conclusive 
that  those  who  covered  up  that  day  of 
deliberate  provoked  infamy  were 
richly  rewarded.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  this 
Nation  what  happened  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  those  living  today  who  participat- 
ed in  this  treasonous  coverup  have  to 
live  in  the  knowledge  of  their  souls, 
that  100,000  Americans  gave  their  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  their  lives:  as 
well,  there  is  the  other  100,000  who 
suffered  the  wounds  of  battle,  some  to 
be  crippled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  fully  realize  that  Mr.  Greaves, 
along  with  historians  like  John  T. 
Plynn  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
service  of  exposure,  but  indeed,  in  Just 
memory  of  those  who  served  and  gave 
their  lives,  the  matter  of  Pearl  Harbor 
should  be  more  fully  investigated  and 
let  all  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
The  concluding  section  of  Mr. 
Greaves'  "F.  D.  R.'s  Watergate:  Pearl 
Harbor"  follows: 

THE  WARMINGS  MULTIPLY 

All  sorts  of  important  messages  then 
began  flowing  in.  Some  dealt  with  the  de- 
struction of  codes.  Another  indicated  the 
war  would  be  against  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  but  not  against  Russia.  Everyone  in 
Washington  privy  to  the  coded  messages 
was  on  the  alert  for  the  Japanese  answer  to 
the  U£.  ultimatum  of  the  26th.  A  special 
phone  was  put  in  so  that  it  could  be  phoned 
immediately  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  On 
the  morning  of  December  6,  a  message  was 
picked  up.  decoded  and  translated.  It  read: 

1.  The  (jovemment  has  deliberated  deeply 
on  the  American  proposal  of  the  26th  of  No- 
vember and  as  a  result  we  have  drawn  up  a 
memorandum  for  the  United  States  con- 
tained in  my  separate  message  No.  902  (in 
English). 

2.  This  separate  message  is  a  very  long 
one.  I  will  send  it  in  14  parts  and  I  imagine 
you  will  receive  it  tomorrow.  •  *  *  The  situ- 
ation is  extremely  delicate,  and  when  you 
receive  it  I  want  you  to  please  keep  it  secret 
for  the  time  being. 

3.  Concerning  the  time  of  presenting  this 
memorandum  to  the  United  States.  I  will 
wire  you  in  a  separate  message.  However,  I 
want  you  in  the  meantime  to  put  it  in  nicely 
drafted  form  and  make  every  preparation  to 
present  it  to  the  Americans  Just  as  soon  as 
you  receive  instructions. 

This  "Pilot  Message"  was  distributed  to 
those  entitled  to  see  it  shortly  after  noon.  It 
is  not  exactly  an  invitation  for  responsible 
officers  to  disappear  on  normal  weekend  re- 
laxations, as  the  public  was  later  told  they 
did. 

Another  message  instructed  the  Japanese 
Washington  Ambassadors: 

Be  absolutely  sure  not  to  use  a  typist  or 
any  other  person.  Be  most  extremely  cau- 
tious in  preserving  secrecy. 

The  first  13  parts  of  the  14-part  message 
came  In  Saturday  afternoon,  December  6. 
The  Navy  men  went  right  to  work  on  them. 
By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Army  decod- 
ers were  called  back  to  help.  These  parts 
being  in  English  did  not  need  to  be  translat- 
ed. Copies  were  ready  for  distribution 
before  9  p.m. 
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r.  D.  Rj  "this  means  war" 

Top  Naval  officers  were  having  a  party 
that  night.  So  a  special  young  Navy  lieuten- 
ant was  detailed  to  the  White  House  to  de- 
liver these  messages  to  the  President  in  a 
locked  pouch  immediately  upon  their  arriv- 
al. When  he  did  so  he  found  the  President 
waiting  for  him  with  Harry  Hopkins. 

At  the  time  of  the  Congressional  hearings 
this  officer.'  then  Comdr.  Robert  Schulz, 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  He  was 
flown  back  and  was  the  only  Navy  witness 
the  administration  was  unable  to  approach 
privately  before  his  testimony.  He  testified 
in  part: 

The  President  read  the  papers  which  took 
perhaps  ten  minutes  than  he  handed  them 
to  Mr.  Hopkins.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hopkins  then  read 
the  papers  and  handed  them  back  to  the 
President.  The  President  then  turned 
toward  Mr.  Hopkins  and  said  in  substance— 
"This  means  war."  Mr.  Hopkins  agreed,  and 
they  discussed  then  for  perhaps  5  minutes 
the  situation  of  the  Japanese  forces.  .  .  . 

The  President  mentioned  a  message  he 
had  sent  to  the  Japanese  Binperor  concern- 
ing the  presence  of  Japanese  troops  in  Indo- 
china, in  effect  requesting  their  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Hopkins  then  expressed  a  view  that 
since  war  was  undoubtedly  going  to  come  at 
the  convenience  of  the  Japanese,  it  was  too 
bad  that  we  could  not  strike  the  first  blow 
and  prevent  any  sort  of  surprise.  The  Presi- 
dent nodded  and  then  said,  in  effect.  "No. 
we  can't  do  that.  We  are  a  democracy  and  a 
peaceful  people."  Then  he  raised  his  voice 
and  this  much  I  remember  definitely.  He 
said,  "But  we  have  a  good  record.  .  . 

During  this  discussion  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  only  geographic 
name  I  recall  was  Indochina.  .  .  . 

Then  the  President  said  that  he  believed 
he  would  talk  to  Admiral  Stark.  He  started 
to  get  Admiral  Stark  on  the  telephone  .  .  . 
but  I  believe  the  White  House  operator  told 
the  President  that  Admiral  Stark  could  be 
reached  at  the  National  Theater  .  .  .  the 
President  went  on  to  state,  in  substance, 
that  he  would  reach  the  Admiral  later,  that 
he  die  not  want  to  cause  public  alarm  by 
having  the  Admiral  paged  or  otherwise 
when  in  the  theater,  where.  I  believe,  the 
fact  that  he  had  a  box  reserved  was  men- 
tioned and  that  if  he  left  suddently  he 
would  surely  have  been  seen  because  of  the 
position  which  he  held  and  undue  alarm 
might  be  caused  and  the  President  did  not 
wish  that  to  happen  because  he  could  get 
him  within  perhaps  another  half  hour  in 
any  case.  His  words  were  in  effect  that  he 
would  reach  the  Admiral  later.  .  .  .  The 
matter  of  it  being  another  hour  is  my  own 
observation  based  on  the  fact  that  the  thea- 
ter was  eventually  going  to  close  that 
evening. 

Later,  when  testifying.  Admiral  Stark 
could  not  remember  that  upon  arrival  home 
that  night  he  had  excused  himself  from  the 
theater  party,  gone  upstairs  to  return  the 
President's  call.  After  his  original  testimony 
he  had  to  be  reminded  of  this  by  a  member 
of  the  theater  party. 

THE  DAY  or  INrAMY 

Early  on  the  morning  of  December  7.  the 
14th  part  came  in  as  well  as  the  message 
telling  them  to  deliver  it  at  1  p.m.  Washing- 
ton time,  which  was  dawn  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Other  messages  thanked  the  Ambassadors 
for  the  Job  they  had  done  and  bid  them 
goodbye. 

The  inside  story  of  December  7  was  re- 
corded in  the  Stimson  diary: 
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Today  is  the  day  that  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  bring  their  answer  to  Hull  and-  ev- 
erything in  MAGIC  indicated  that  they  had 
been  keeping  the  time  back  until  now  In 
order  to  accomplish  something  hanging  In 
the  air.  Knox  and  I  arranged  a  conference 
with  Hull  at  10:30  and  we  talked  the  whole 
matter  over.  Hull  is  very  cerUin  that  the 
Japs  are  planning  some  deviltry  and  we  are 
all  wondering  where  the  blow  will  strike.  We 
three  stayed  together  in  conference  until 
lunch  time,  going  over  the  plans  for  what 
should  be  said  or  done.  .  .  .  Hull  was  to  see 
the  Japanese  envoys  at  one  o'clock  but  they 
were  delayed.  ...  I  returned  to  Woodley  to 
lunch  and  just  about  2  o'clock,  while  I  was 
sitting  at  lunch,  the  President  called  me 
upon  the  telephone  and  in  a  rather  excited 
voice  asked  me.  "Have  you  heard  the  news?" 
I  said.  "Well.  I  have  heard  the  telegrams 
which  have  been  coming  in  about  the  Japa- 
nese advances  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam."  He  said. 
"Oh,  no.  I  don't  mean  that.  They  have  at- 
tacked Hawaii.  They  are  now  bombing 
Hawaii."  Well,  that  was  an  excitement 
Indeed.  The  messages  which  we  have  been 
getting  through  Saturday  and  this  morning 
are  messages  .  .  .  showing  that  large  Japa- 
nese forces  are  moving  up  into  Gulf  of 
Siam.  .  .  .  The  British  were  very  much  ex- 
cited about  it  and  our  efforts  this  morning 
In  drawing  our  papers  were  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  should  all  act  together.  The  Brit- 
ish will  have  to  fight  if  they  attack  the  Kra 
Peninsula.  We  three  all  thought  that  we 
must  fight  if  the  British  fought.  But  now 
the  Japs  have  solved  the  whole  thing  by  at- 
tacking us  directly  in  Hawaii. 

As  soon  as  I  could  finish  my  lunch.  I  re- 
turned to  the  office  and  began  a  long  con- 
ference which  lasted  until  6  o'clock.  The 
news  coming  in  from  Hawaii  is  very  bad. 
They  seem  to  have  sprung  a  complete  sur- 
prise upon  our  fleet  and  have  caught  the 
battleships  inside  the  harbor  and  Iwmbed 
them  severely  with  losses.  They  have  also 
hit  our  airfields  there  and  destroyed  a  great 
many  of  our  planes,  evidently  before  they 
got  off  the  ground.  It  has  been  staggering  to 
see  our  people  there,  who  have  been  warned 
long  ago  and  were  standing  on  the  alert, 
should  have  been  so  caught  by  surprise.  .  .  . 

When  the  news  first  came  that  Japan  had 
attacked  us  my  first  feeling  was  of  relief 
that  the  indecision  was  over  and  that  a 
crisis  had  come  in  a  way  which  would  unite 
all  our  people.  This  continued  to  be  my 
dominant  feeling  in  spite  of  the  news  of  ca- 
tastrophes which  quickly  developed.  For  I 
feel  that  this  country  united  has  practically 
nothing  to  fear;  while  the  apathy  and  diver- 
sion stirred  up  by  unpatriotic  men  have 
been  hitherto  very  discouraging. 

PUBLIC  vs.  PRIVATE  ACCOnUTS 

The  public  was  told  that  President  Roose- 
velt was  surprised  while  busy  with  his  stamp 
collection  that  Sunday  morning.  The  public 
was  also  led  to  tielieve  that  George  Marshall 
was  out  horseback  riding  that  fateful  morn- 
ing. Actually,  a  June  8.  1942.  memorandum 
of  his  duty  officer  states: 

"He  arrived  at  the  office  at  about  10:00 
o'clock  or  shortly  thereafter."  A  Naval  offi- 
cer also  testified  that  Admiral  Stark  talked 
with  him  over  the  telephone  about  9  o'clock 
and  that  shortly  thereafter  he  joined  a  con- 
ference In  Admiral  Stark's  office.  After  this 
conference.  General  Marshall  returned  to 
his  office  shortly  before  noon  and  sent  a 
message  to  MacArthur  in  the  Philippines 
with  similar  ones  to  Short  in  Hawaii  as  well 
as  the  commanding  officers  at  the  Panama 
Canal  and  on  the  west  coast.  The  message 
read: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Japanese  are  presenting  at  1  PM  Eastern 
Standard  time  today  what  amounts  to  an  ul- 
timatum. Also  they  are  under  orders  to  de- 
stroy their  code  machine  inunedlately.  Just 
what  significance  the  hour  set  may  have  we 
do  not  know  but  be  alert  accordingly. 
Inform  Naval  authorities  of  this  communi- 
cation.—Marshall 

After  Marshall  refused  the  Navy's  offer  of 
its  more  powerful  transmitter,  the  message 
to  Short  was  sent  to  the  Presidio  In  San 
Francisco.  The  Presidio  was  not  able  to  raise 
Fort  Shafter  in  Hawaii,  so  the  message  was 
sent  downtown  to  RCA  for  transmission  to 
Honolulu.  A  messenger  was  taking  It  to  Port 
Shafter  when  the  attack  came.  It  was  not 
delivered  until  several  hours  after  the 
attack. 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared  on 
December  8,  Secretary  of  Navy  Knox  flew 
out  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  first  official  in- 
vestigation. On  his  return  to  Washington, 
he  handed  his  report  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  December  14.  It  said  In  part: 

Neither  Short  nor  Kimmel,  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  plain 
intimations  of  some  surprise  move,  made 
clear  in  Washington,  through  the  Intercep- 
tion of  Japanese  instructions  to  Nomura,  in 
which  a  surprise  move  of  some  kind  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  insistence  upon  the 
precise  time  of  Nomura's  reply  to  Hull,  at 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday.  .  .  . 

Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  Com- 
mander expected  an  attack  would  be  made 
by  the  Japanese  while  negotiations  were 
still  proceeding  in  Washington.  Both  felt 
that  if  any  surprise  attack  was  attempted,  it 
would  be  made  in  the  Far  East.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  the  best  means  of  defense 
against  air  attack  consists  of  fighter  planes. 
Lack  of  an  adequate  number  of  this  type  of 
aircraft  available  to  the  Army  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Island,  is  due  to  the  diversion 
of  this  type  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
to  the  British,  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  and 
the  Russians.  The  next  best  weapon  against 
air  attack  is  adequate  and  well-disposed 
anti-aircraft  artillery.  There  is  a  dangerous 
shortage  of  guns  of  this  type  on  the  Island. 
This  is  through  no  fault  of  the  Army  Com- 
mander who  has  pressed  consistently  for 
these  guns. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED 

The  United  States  was  now  in  the  war.  a 
war  that  sunk  free  enterprise  even  deeper 
than  the  New  Deal  had.  Europe  was  made 
safe  for  socialism  and  Asia  for  communism. 
National  unity  required  a  suspension  of  any 
meaningful  investigation.  Meanwhile, 
papers  were  destroyed,  witnesses  died,  key 
messages  disappeared,  a  carefully  selected 
Roberts  Commission  (including  Prank  R. 
McCoy)  exonerated  those  in  Washington 
while  making  scapegoats  of  the  innocent 
Hawaiian  conmianders.  Those  who  helped 
in  the  "coverup"  went  on  to  higher  places, 
while  those  who  told  the  truth  remained 
unpromoted  for  the  rest  of  their  careers, 
even  though  Congress  granted  one  of  them 
$100,000  for  his  work  in  breaking  the  Japa- 
nese codes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  of 
the  Watergate-Pearl  Harbor  parallel  is  the 
roles  played  by  Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  As  a 
bright  young  man,  he  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  New  Deal  bureaucracy.  He 
was  later  rewarded  with  a  coveted  position 
with  Dean  Acheson's  law  firm.  He  took  a 
leave  from  this  firm  to  serve  as  Chief  Assist- 
ant Counsel  for  the  Joint  Congressional 
Conunittee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Attack.  The  original  Chief  Counsel 
was  the  elderly  William  D.  Mitchell,  but  it 
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was  Gesell  who  was  the  administration's 
workhorse.  The  original  whitewash  plan  was 
to  limit  the  hearings  to  four  weeks  and  pre- 
vent any  serious  investigation  into  areas  the 
Democratic  administration  thought  should 
be  kept  secret. 

These  plans  were  foiled.  Mr.  Gesell  re- 
signed and  the  hearings  were  extended  to 
about  six  months.  Mr.  Gesell  was  one  of 
three  members  of  the  "coverup"  team  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  Federal  judgeship.  More  re- 
cently In  the  Watergate  affair,  the  same 
Gerhard  Gesell  has  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence.  This  time,  as  a  Federal  Judge, 
he  helped  in  the  exposure  of  a  miscreant 
Republican  President,  whereas  before  he 
had  been  a  leader  in  attempting  to  suppress 
the  perfidies  of  the  Democratic  President 
and  his  administration  responsible  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

That  we  know  any  of  the  truth  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Is  due  largely  to  the  courage  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  late  John  T.  Flynn.  His  allega- 
tion that  the  administration  was  reading 
Japanese  messages  made  necessary  the  Con- 
gressional investigation,  which  the  adminis- 
tration rigged  for  a  whitewash.  The  minori- 
ty members,  however,  were  able  to  spread 
many  enlightening  facts  on  the  record.  Un- 
fortunately, the  45  official  volumes  are  a 
maze  that  few  will  read  and  still  fewer  will 
be  able  to  comprehend.  Additional  informa- 
tion has  since  been  revealed  in  memoirs  and 
official  records.  As  with  Watergate,  there 
was  a  great  disparity  between  what  Ameri- 
cans were  told  and  the  realities  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  officialdom.  The  full  unbi- 
ased Pearl  Harbor  story  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten. 

If  our  nation  Is  to  be  revived,  we  must 
move  rapidly  In  the  direction  of  a  free 
market  society.  We  must  also  reduce  the 
power  of  future  presidents  to  suppress  the 
truth  of  their  antisocial  actions.  A  political- 
ly managed  economy  is  not  a  free  society.* 


GOOSE  LAKE  BASIN  COMPACT 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9.  1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  con- 
sent to  the  Goose  Lake  Basin  Compact 
between  the  States  of  California  and 
Oregon. 

The  major  purposes  of  this  compact 
are  to  facilitate  the  orderly  use.  con- 
servation, and  control  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  Goose  Lake  basin;  and  to 
provide  for  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration which  would  remove  any 
present  and  future  controversies.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  providing  for 
continued  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  Goose  Lake  basin  by  the 
States  of  California  and  Oregon  and 
by  prohibiting  the  export  of  water 
from  Goose  Lake  basin  without  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  California 
and  Oregon. 

The  Oregon-California  Goose  Lake 
Interstate  Compact  was  ratified  by  the 
State  legislatures  over  15  years  ago 
but  it  still  needs  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  if  its  provisions  are  to  take 
effect.   Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
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duced  in  the  past  but  was  never  acted 
upon.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
Congress  act  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. With  the  increasing  demands  for 
water  to  be  diverted  from  existing 
basins  in  the  West  to  locations  that 
lack  water,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
compact  be  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress.* 


VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPS  FOREIGN  AID  DOLLARS 
WELL  SPENT 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  unquestionably  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  less  developed 
countries.  No  one  will  shrink  from  our 
responsibility  to  aid  the  victims  of  dis- 
aster—the victims  of  flood,  drought, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  or  pestilence. 
Beyond  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  do  what  we  can  to  offer  the  techni- 
cal assistance  they  need  to  improve 
their  agriculture,  develop  commercial 
institutions,  raise  their  incomes,  and 
improve  their  health  and  housing. 

Some  of  us,  however,  have  been  less 
than  satisfied  that  our  annual  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  are 
achieving  these  desired  results.  There- 
fore. I  am  very  pleased  to  cite  one  or- 
ganization. Volimteer  Development 
Corps,  which  is  doing  the  kind  of  work 
that  should  form  a  larger  part  of  what 
we  are  doing  overseas. 

VDC  is  a  grantee  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  VDC  is  a 
small,  private  organization  that  U.S. 
cooperatives  organized  11  years  ago  to 
provide  short-term,  technical  assist- 
ance to  cooperatives  in  developing 
countries  at  their  request. 

Several  VDC  volimteers  have  report- 
ed to  me  on  their  work  overseas  in- 
cluding: 

Dr.  Karl  Palk.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  Fresno.  Calif.,  former 
president  of  Fresno  State  College,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  there  for  29  years, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cooper- 
ative Housing  Foundation; 

James  E.  Like,  former  controller  of 
Lindsay  Olive  Growers  and  now  a  di- 
rector of  that  cooperative,  who  has 
handled  VDC  projects  in  Liberia  and 
Somalia  and  is  now  in  Thailand;  and 

Pete  Faria.  a  Tulare,  Calif.,  dairy- 
man, who  returned  to  his  native  Brazil 
last  year  to  recommend  improved  pro- 
duction practices  so  that  low-income, 
co-op  members  could  expand  milk  pro- 
duction. 

The  principal  ingredient  in  VDC's 
success,  I'm  convinced,  is  the  volun- 
teered services  of  experienced,  highly 
qualified  men  and  women.  Each  is  se- 
lected for  particular  skills  that  match 
the  specific  request  VDC  receives. 
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Another  reason  VDC  seems  to  suc- 
ceed is  that  nothing  happens  until  a 
group  of  persons  overseas  or  a  govern- 
ment agency  there  asks  VDC  for  help. 
No  one  else  decides  that  they  should 
receive  help— not  their  government, 
not  the  U.S.  Government,  not  some- 
one trying  to  be  helpful.  They  alone 
can  initiate  a  VDC  project. 

To  provide  this  volunteer,  technical 
assistance,  some  funds  are  necessary 
to  get  the  volimteers  overseas  and 
back  and  to  sustain  them  while  they're 
there.  That's  what  AID  and  U.S.  tax- 
payers provide,  and  I  want  to  see  that 
some  of  the  money  we  propose  to  pro- 
vide under  this  bill  is  used  to  fully  fi- 
nance VDC,  to  enable  it  to  continue  to 
expand  its  work  around  the  world. 

AID  and  VDC  recently  chose  Dr. 
Stanley  Krause  to  evaluate  VDC's 
work  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Krause  retired 
from  AID'S  Africa  Bureau  in  1980 
after  28  years  with  AID  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  his  report, 
he  says: 

VDC's  work  is  important. 

Few  AID  programs  could  match  such  a  fa- 
vorable review. 

VDC's  work  is  highly  cost  effective. 

Virtually  all  alternative  forms  of  technical 
assistance  have  substantially  higher  costs. 

VDC's  volunteer's  conduct  of 
projects  has  been  excellent. 

The  central  core  of  VDC's  program— the 
actual  field  execution  of  individual 
projects— has  been  superior. 

VDC's  work  is  aimed  at  "the  poor 
majority." 

Coo|)erative  participants  and  eventual 
beneficiaries  .  .  .  fall  comfortably  within 
the  worldwide  definition  of  the  poor  majori- 
ty. 

Four  national  organizations  of  U.S. 
cooperatives  provide  leadership  for 
VDC.  These  are  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Development  International,  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Cooperation,  National 
Rural  Elective  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, and  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  and  I  commend  them 
for  their  work. 

I  like  this  emphasis  on  technical  as- 
sistance as  the  basis  of  foreign  assist- 
ance. I  like  the  use  volunteered  U.S. 
skills  and  experience.  I  like  the  em- 
phasis on  self-help.  And  I  want  to  see 
that  this  organization  and  others  like 
it  are  fully  fimded  and  have  an  opi>or- 
tunity  to  expand  their  work.* 


GROWING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  IN- 
SURANCE ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  report  that  there  is  growing  support 
for  enactment  of  my  bill  H.R.  100.  to 
eliminate  discrimination  on  the  basis 
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of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin  in  insurance  and  annuities.  In 
the  House,  over  100  Members  are  now 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.  In  the 
Senate.  23  Senators  are  cosponsoring 
S.  888.  title  V  of  which  contains  the 
full  exact  text  of  H.R.  100.  Many  orga- 
nizations have  already  announced 
their  support  for  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights.  American  Association  of 
University  Professors.  AFL-CIO,  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus, 
NAACP,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  Women's  Ekiuity  Action 
League,  Mexican-American  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  National  Organization  for 
Women,  Women  USA,  and  many  other 
groups. 

Several  of  the  trade  associations, 
representing  much  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, have  opposed  H.R.  100  because 
it  would  ban  the  industry's  widespread 
practices  of  sex  discrimination  in  in- 
surance and  annuities.  Yet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  trade  associations 
acknowledge  that  they  no  longer  dis- 
pute the  principle  that  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  is  improper  and  unjust 
and  should  not  be  countenanced. 

But  there  are  many  others  involved 
in  insurance  and  annuities  who  believe 
that  sex  discrimination  also  should  be 
deemed  improper  and  unjust.  Thus, 
the  vast  majority— over  95  percent— of 
employees,  both  in  government  and  in 
private  industry,  are  covered  in  con- 
nection with  their  employment,  by  de- 
fined-benefit  annuity  pensions  plans 
which  provide  periodic  benefits  in 
single  life  annuities  and/or  by  group 
life  insurance  plans  which  provide 
equal  insurance  benefits,  without  sex 
differentiation  either  as  to  the  bene- 
fits or  as  to  the  employees'  contribu- 
tions to  the  plans.  Also,  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers has  urged  the  adoption  of  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  to  eliminate  some 
forms  of  sex  discrimination  in  insur- 
ance. Some  States  are  attacking  sex 
discrimination  in  an  entire  category  of 
insurance.  Thus,  Hawaii,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  and  North  Carolina 
recently  adopted  State  laws  forbidding 
sex  discrimination  in  auto  insurance, 
and  in  four  other  States— Florida.  Lou- 
isiana, New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania— 
the  State  Insurance  Departments 
adopted  regulations  or  orders  to  do 
the  same.  In  Florida,  the  State  appel- 
late court  held  that  such  regulation 
was  beyond  the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment's delegated  authority,  and  in 
the  other  three  States  the  regulations 
are  now  in  abeyance  until  pending 
court  suits  are  completed.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  many  court  decisions 
in  suits  brought  by  employee  benefici- 
wies  holding  that  sex  discrimination 
in  insurance  and  annuities,  as  to  bene- 
fits as  well  as  to  employee  contribu- 
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tions.  violates  title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and/or  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  issues, 
which  should  be  very  helpful  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  general 
public,  written  by  Diana  Steele.  Esq.. 
who  participated  in  several  of  these 
cases,  was  recently  published  by  the 
Women's  Rights  Project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  I  request 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recors  immediately  after  my  remarks 
today. 

There  is  also  new  thinking  becoming 
evident  within  the  insurance  industry 
itself.  For  example,  the  Teachers  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  and 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund 
(TIAA-CREF),  which  administers  the 
annuity  and  insurance  programs  for 
over  3.300  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  institutions.  recently  an- 
nounced, after  extensive  litigation,  its 
willingness  to  inaugurate  new  gender- 
neutral  rate  schedules.  Over  20  State 
Insurance  Departments  approved 
those  schedules,  and  even  the  New 
York  State  Insurance  Department, 
which  first  approved  and  then  disap- 
proved the  new  schedules,  recently  ap- 
proved gender-neutral  rate  schedules 
limited  to  future  contracts. 

An  even  more  significant  expression 
of  support  for  the  legislation  con- 
tained in  H.R.  100  and  title  V  of  S.  888 
was  recently  announced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Consumers  United  Insur- 
ance Co..  Mr.  Robert  Freeman,  in  his 
November  14  speech  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women.  I  request  that  the  text 
of  his  speech,  and  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 16  to  me,  also  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  following  my  remarks  today. 

The  insurance  industry's  present 
widespread  discrimination  practices 
adversely  affect  millions  of  people  in 
our  country.  I  believe  that  as  more 
and  more  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  study  the  issues  and  the  ef- 
fects of  those  practices,  there  will  be 
increased  recognition  that  there  is 
urgent  need  to  enact  the  legislation. 
This  bill,  which  would  simply  prohibit 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin, 
will  apply  the  same  national  policy  to 
insurance  and  annuities  that  the  Con- 
gress and  most  State  legislatures  have 
already  applied  to  employment,  public 
accommodations,  housing,  credit,  gov- 
ernment benefits  and  government  reg- 
ulation, transportation,  recreation, 
voting,  education,  athletics  and  virtu- 
ally all  other  areas  of  life.  My  biU 
leaves  enforcement  of  that  policy  pri- 
marily to  the  States  and  only  second- 
arily to  the  State  and  Federal  courts, 
and  will  not  set  up  a  Federal  agency  to 
administer  the  law.  Its  enactment  will 
make  unnecessary  the  extensive  litiga- 
tion which,  under  other  statutes  such 
as  title  VII  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  is 
now  facing  the  insurance  industry. 
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In  short.  H.R.  100  is  a  bill  whose  en- 
actment will  benefit  millions  of 
people,  will  not  harm  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, and  should  be  enacted. 

Gender  Discrimination  in  Insurance 

(By  Diana  A.  Steele,  Women's  Rights 

Project.  ACLU) 

Gender  discrimination  in  the  issuance  of 
insurance  policies  Is  widespread.  It  results 
primarily  from  the  nature  of  insurance 
itself,  which  depends  on  classifying  risks, 
and  from  the  convenience  of  using  gender  as 
a  risk  classification  device.  It  results  second- 
arily from  the  insurance  industry's  archaic 
and  stereotypical  view  of  women  as  depend- 
ents for  whom  protection  from  the  econom- 
ic hardship  of  death,  old  age  or  disability  is 
unnecessary.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
gender  classification  in  insurance  is  neither 
necessary  nor  fair. 

It  bears  emphasis  that  women  today  need 
insurance  protection.  They  work  for  the 
same  reason  men  do— economic  necessity. 
The  stereotypical  image  of  the  family  of 
four  with  a  father/breadwinner  and 
mother/homemaker  no  longer  conforms  to 
reality  if  it  ever  did.  Over  fifty  percent  of 
women  living  with  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren under  eighteen  are  in  the  paid  labor 
force.  This  figure  rises  to  over  fifty-nine 
percent  of  women  raising  families  alone. 
The  economic  devastation  caused  by  death, 
old  age  or  disability  is  just  as  real  for 
women  and  their  families  as  it  is  for  men 
and  their  families. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  economic  need, 
women  today  are  severely  hampered  in 
their  ability  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  from  adversity.  In  the  context  of 
pensions  and  annuities,  women  either  pay 
more  than  similarly  situated  men  to  get  a 
policy  with  the  same  coverage,  or  pay  the 
same  but  receive  smaller  p)eriodic  annuity 
payments.  This  practice  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  statistics  demonstrate  that 
women,  as  a  group,  live  an  average  of  six  to 
nine  years  longer  than  men,  as  a  group.  Yet 
in  the  area  of  life  insurance,  where  consist- 
ency would  mandate  that  premiums  be  cal- 
culated on  a  male  mortality  table  that  is  set 
back  six  to  nine  years,  premiums  frequently 
are  calculated  with  only  a  three  year  set 
back.  Moreover,  in  an  employment  setting, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  pensions  to  be  calculat- 
ed on  sex-based  tables,  to  the  detriment  of 
women,  and  for  life  insurance  to  be  calculat- 
ed on  unisex  tables,  again  to  the  detriment 
of  women. 

The  insurance  industry  justifies  its  choice 
of  gender  as  a  classification  on  the  grounds 
that,  having  done  so,  they  can  show  that 
women,  as  a  class,  live  longer  than  men  as  a 
class.  This  justification,  however,  fails  to 
withstand  thoughtful  analysis. 

The  statement  that  a  person  has  a  certain 
life  expectancy  or  risk  of  disability  depends 
entirely  on  a  prior  decision  about  how  to 
classify  that  person.  Thus,  if  an  individual  is 
classified  as  an  American  male,  he  will  have 
a  life  expectancy  that  differs  from  his  life 
expectancy  if  he  is  classified  as  an  American 
male  resident  of  an  urban  community.  This 
expectancy  will  also  be  different  from  his 
expectancy  if  he  is  classified  as  a  black 
American  male  resident  of  an  urban  commu- 
nity. Thus,  the  same  person  could  have 
three  different  life  expectancies,  each  one 
statistically  valid  and  no  one  expectancy 
more  true  than  the  other.  If  the  data  are 
correct  and  the  calculation  accurate,  each 
life  expectancy  will  be  true  for  the  group  it 
describes. 
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Classification  by  race  will  show  that 
whites  live  longer  than  blacks.  Yet  the  In- 
surance Industry  stopped  using  race  as  a 
classification  characteristic  for  life  insur- 
ance. Although  justified  for  many  years  as 
actuarially  sound  and  therefore  not  dis- 
criminatory, it  came  to  be  considered 
against  public  policy  and  is  currently  pro- 
hibited by  legislation  in  many  states. 

Classification  by  religion  will  show  that 
the  mortality  rates  for  Mormons  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  of  the  general 
population  and  that  by  age  65  Jewish  mor- 
tality rates  are  higher  than  those  for  the 
total  population  at  age  65.  Yet,  insurance 
companies  do  not  use  religion  as  a  classifica- 
tion characteristic. 

The  inequity  of  the  gender  classification 
liecomes  obvious  when  one  considers  who  is 
bearing  the  bnmt  of  this  "average"  longevi- 
ty or  morbidity.  Of  a  random  group  of  1,000 
men  and  1,000  women  at  age  65  at  a  single 
point  in  time,  84%  will  match  in  death  ages. 
This  means  that  the  remaining  8%  of  the 
women  will  live  longer  and  the  remaining 
8%  of  the  men  will  live  shorter  than  the 
84%  group.  Yet  the  entire  male  group  will 
pay  less  for  annuities  and  the  entire  female 
group  will  pay  more.  The  converse  is  true 
with  life  insurance.  Because  a  few  women 
live  longer,  they  all  reap  the  benefit.  Be- 
cause a  few  men  die  early,  they  are  all 
penalized. 

That  any  actuarial  classification  may  be 
analyzed  in  this  manner  and  claimed  to  be 
"unfair"  may  be  true.  Several  factors,  how- 
ever, distinguish  classifications  of  gender 
and  race  from  others  such  as  age  or  deleteri- 
ous behavior.  First,  behavioral  classifica- 
tions, such  as  smoker/nonsmoker  or  obese/ 
moderate  weight,  are  more  clearly  related  to 
mortality  and  morbidity  than  is  sex  or  race. 
Furthermore,  such  classifications  encourage 
desirable  behavior.  In  contrast,  sex  and  race 
are  immutable  and  there  is  subtantial  doubt 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  gender  or  race  and  longev- 
ity. Second,  age  affects  everyone.  Anyone 
who  wants  a  larger  pension  need  only  wait 
and  retire  at  a  later  age.  Sex,  in  contrast,  di- 
vides the  population  almost  evenly  with  vir- 
tually no  cross-over. 

Use  of  sex-based  actuarial  tables  by  the 
insurance  industry  also  runs  counter  to  im- 
portant social  considerations  already  em- 
bodied in  federal  legislation  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  a  sex  in  employ- 
ment, -ntle  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  mandates  that  each  person  be  evaluat- 
ed as  an  individual  rather  than  in  terms  of 
prediction  made  on  the  basis  of  sex-defined 
group.  In  April  1978.  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  an  employer  which  required  great- 
er contributions  to  its  pension  plan  from 
women  than  from  similarly  situated  men 
but  which  paid  identical  periodic  payments 
upon  retirement,  violated  Title  VII.  City  of 
Los  Angeles  v.  Manhart,  435  U.S.  702  (1978). 
The  Court  accepted  as  true  that  women,  as 
a  class,  live  longer  than  men,  as  a  class,  but 
reasoned  that  the  individual  was  protected 
by  Title  VII  from  being  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  Manhart 
Court  expressed  approval  of  an  entirely 
gender-neutral  system  of  contributions  and 
benefits.  It  reasoned  that  such  a  system 
would  pay  retirees  with  long  lives  more  than 
those  with  short  lives.  Although  such  a 
system  might  result  in  women,  as  a  class,  re- 
ceiving more  benefits  than  men,  as  a  class,  it 
would  nonetheless  be  discriminating  precise- 
ly on  the  basis  of  longevity  rather  than  im- 
precisely on  the  basis  of  sex. 
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Following  Manhart,  there  has  been  a 
growing  consensus  among  courts,  federal 
agencies  and  commentators,  that  both  con- 
tributions and  benefits  must  be  equal  in  an 
employer  sponsored  pension  plan.  In  fact, 
all  courts  which  have  confronted  the  issue 
have  held  that  an  employer  cannot,  consist- 
ent with  Title  VII.  take  equal  contributions 
and  provide  unequal  periodic  benefits  upon 
retirement. 

The  i>ost-Manhart  judicial  decisions  dem- 
onstrate as  important  trend  favoring  the 
elimination  of  gender-based  actuarial  tables. 
At  the  same  time,  they  reveal  the  inadequa- 
cy of  litigation  under  Title  VII  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  Title  VII  applies  to  employ- 
ers. It  does  not  apply  to  insurance  compa- 
nies unless  they  are  found  to  be  the  agents 
of  employers  or  employers  themselves. 

Title  VII  litigation  will  only  pressure  in- 
surance companies  indirectly  by  increasing 
employer  demand  for  gender-neutral  poli- 
cies. Insurance  companies  will  be  free  to 
market  policies  based  on  sex-segregated 
tables  to  individuals  and  to  employers  will- 
ing or  forced  to  pay  different  prices  to 
equalize  female  and  male  annuities  and  life 
insurance  benefits.  This  may  even  create  in- 
centive for  employers  fiulher  to  discrimi- 
nate against  women  because  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  their  fringe  benefits. 

Legislation  such  as  H.R.  100,  introduced 
last  term  by  Rep.  Dingell  of  Michigan, 
would  do  directly,  completely  and  uniformly 
what  Title  VII  can  only  do  indirectly  and 
partially.  This  bill  prohibits  all  tjrpes  of  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  religion  and  national-origin.  Re- 
garding discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex,  it 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  men  and 
women  be  charged  the  same  premiums  for 
the  same  benefits.  It  requires  insurance 
companies  to  use  unisex  actuarial  tables— 
that  is,  actuarial  tables  that  sexually  inte- 
grate. Thus,  sex  no  longer  could  be  used  by 
the  insurance  industry  as  a  risk  classifica- 
tion device.  In  light  of  the  current  judicial 
consensus  that  unisex  tables  are  required  in 
employr-spcnsored  pension  plans,  the  ex- 
tension of  this  requirement  by  H.R.  100 
would  fill  an  important  gap  in  civil  rights 
laws. 

By  setting  a  uniform  federal  standard  of 
nondiscrimination  H.R.  100  also  will  elimi- 
nate the  competitive  pressure  for  insurance 
companies  to  maintain  sex-based  actuarial 
tables.  In  the  absence  of  federal  legislation, 
one  company's  adoption  of  unisex  tables,  or 
one  state's  requirement  of  such  tables, 
would  drive  insureds  to  insurance  companies 
not  covered  by  such  action.  Congressional 
enactment  will  totally  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  sum,  gender  discrimination  is  rampant 
in  the  insurance  industry.  It  has  resulted 
primarily  from  the  fundamental  sex  classifi- 
cation upon  which  viriually  all  insurance 
rates  are  based  and  secondarily  from  the  in- 
dustry's stereotypical  view  of  women.  The 
only  way  to  end  this  practice  is  uniformly  to 
prohibit  it  through  federal  insurance  legis- 
lation. 

Consumers  United  Insurance  Co., 
Washington.  D.C.  November  16,  1981. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeix, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dingell:  As  President  of  Con- 
sumers United  Insurance  Company,  I  am 
writing  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  leadership  and  support  in  drafting 
and  introducing  H.R.  100,  the  Nondiscrim- 
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ination  in  Insurance  Act.  I  urge  you  to  make 
enactment  of  H.R.  100  in  this  Congress  a 
top  priority,  and  ask  that  you  schedule  addi- 
tional hearittgs  on  the  bill  at  an  early  date. 

I  believe  your  bill  will  accomplish  the  im- 
portant goal  of  eliminating  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance  and  annuities,  and  will 
bring  tangible  economic  benefits  to  millions 
of  Americans.  The  arguments  one  hears 
against  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  are 
familiar  ones  to  all  of  those  who  remember 
earlier  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance.  Actuarial  statistics  were 
cited  then  to  justify  charging  black  Ameri- 
cans more  than  whites.  We  believed  then, 
and  we  believe  now.  that  it  is  improper  for 
any  company  to  determine  that  Americans 
be  singled  out  for  higher  insurance  rates  or 
lower  coverage  solely  on  the  basis  of  race, 
and  we  take  the  same  view  with  respect  to 
discrimination  based  on  sex. 

Operating  an  insurance  company  on  a 
basis  of  fair  treatment  to  all  citizens  is  no 
detriment  to  business,  success,  and  the 
adoption  of  nondiscriminatory  rates  will  not 
impose  any  substantial  burden  on  the  insur- 
ance industry.  In  fact,  we  at  Consumers 
United  are  taking  vigorous  steps  at  this  time 
to  eliminate  sex  discrimination  from  our 
own  rate  schedules  in  advance  of  the  enact- 
ment of  your  bill. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  about  this  issue,  I 
have  written  this  week  to  every  member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  urging  support  for 
your  bill.  In  addition,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 14,  I  addressed  the  national  convention 
of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  asked  for  their  sup- 
port in  the  fight  to  eliminate  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
my  remarks  to  the  NCNW  for  your  informa- 
tion and  use. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  leadership  on 
this  important  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Freeman. 

"Eliminating  Sex  Discrimination  in  In- 
surance"—Remarks  OF  Robert  Freeman, 
President,  Consumers  Unttkd  Insurance 
Co. 

Throughout  oiu*  history,  black  women 
have  offered  leadership,  strength,  and  inspi- 
ration to  us.  You  have  spoken  with  the  voice 
of  moral  authority  on  matters  of  concern  to 
the  black  community,  and  indeed  to  all 
Americans.  Since  1935,  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women  has  been  there  whenever 
the  need  was  there— improving  conditions  in 
our  neighborhoods,  fostering  tolerance  and 
understanding  between  various  segments  of 
our  society,  and  adding  enrichment  to  the 
lives  of  our  youth  and  inspiring  them  to 
dream  new  dreams. 

Today,  as  economic  conditions  threaten  to 
undo  the  progress  that  so  many  have  made, 
and  as  Important  programs  of  social  support 
are  in  danger  of  drastic  reduction,  Ameri- 
cans look  once  again  to  voluntary  associa- 
tions like  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women  to  provide  a  voice  of  leadership  and 
strength.  Once  again,  you  are  called  upon  to 
provide  focus  and  guidance  to  those  who 
seek  solutions  to  the  problems  which  beset 
our  community  as  a  result  of  an  economy  in 
recession— an  economy  which  provides  a  few 
with  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  and  pro- 
vides many  with  the  pain  of  deprivation.  I 
urge  you  to  stay  involved  in  the  fight  for 
economic  equity  in  our  country. 

One  aspect  of  that  fight  that  I  know  a 
little  something  about  is  the  fight  to  see  to 
it  that  all  Americans  are  treated  fairly  in 
their  dealings  with  insurance  companies. 
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In  the  past  it  was  quite  common  for  both 
life  and  health  insurance  companies  to  dis- 
criminate against  Americans  in  the  rates 
they  were  charged  based  on  membership  in 
a  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  minority.  You 
and  I  remember  the  days,  and  they  weren't 
that  long  ago,  when  blacks  automatically 
had  to  pay  more  for  insurance  than  whites, 
when  they  could  get  coverage  at  all.  Today, 
while  such  racial  discrimination  is  not  overt- 
ly practiced  in  the  sale  of  insurance,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  gender  is  still 
standard  within  the  insurance  industry. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  wrote  to  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  every  Senator  to  urge  that  legislation 
be  adopted  to  outlaw  sex  discrimination  in 
insurance  and  annuities.  Two  bills  are  pres- 
ently pending  in  Congress  to  accomplish 
that  goal:  Congressman  John  Dingell's  bill, 
HR  100,  the  Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance 
Act,  and  Senator  David  Durenberger's  bill, 
S.  888,  the  EcononUc  Equity  Act.  So  far. 
over  100  members  of  congress  have  co-spon- 
sored this  legislation,  an  important  step  in 
establishing  fair  treatment  for  every  Ameri- 
can in  the  sale  and  operation  of  insurance 
and  annuities. 

The  arguments  now  being  made  against 
the  bills  to  prohibit  sex  discrimination  In  in- 
surance are  similar  to  those  you  previously 
heard  when  we  were  trying  to  get  racial  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  banned.  In  those 
days,  actuarial  statistics  were  cited  to  justi- 
fy charging  black  Americans  more  than 
whites.  We  believed  then,  and  we  believe 
now,  that  it  is  improper  for  any  company  to 
determine  the  Americans  be  singled  out  for 
higher  insurance  rates  or  lower  coverage 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race.  We  take  the 
same  view  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  No  American  should  be  arbitrarily  as- 
signed a  discriminatory  rate  due  to  factors 
unrelated  to  the  risk  which  he  or  she  indi- 
vidually presents  to  the  underwriting  com- 
pany. Clearly,  race  or  sex  is  such  a  arbitrary 
discrimination.  That  is  why  I  hope  you  will 
speak  with  your  elected  representatives  and 
tell  them  that  you  believe  that  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  insurance  should  be  eliminated.* 


EL  SALVADOR— ONE  YEAR 
LATER 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  my  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  policies  of  this  country,  as 
expressed  by  our  State  Department 
toward  El  Salvador.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  December  2. 
1981.  Hartford  Courant: 

Death  in  E^  Salvador:  Seeking  Justice  for 
A  Sister's  Murder 
(By  Pat  Williams) 

Mike  Donovan  is  a  tall,  slender  man  of  30, 
with  neatly  cropped  blond  hair,  wire- 
rimmed  glasses  and  a  quiet,  sometimes 
boyish  look  about  him  when  he  smiles. 
When  he  talks  about  his  murdered  sister. 
Jean,  he  adopts  a  mild  tone  and  a  measured, 
almost  detached  manner.  After  living  day 
and  night  for  a  year  with  the  facts  of  his  sis- 
ter's violent  death,  he  distances  himself 
from  the  subject  as  a  way  of  coping. 
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A  resident  of  Danbury,  Donovan  is  an  ac- 
countant in  Springfield,  Mass.  His  sister 
Jean,  two  years  younger  than  he.  also  was 
an  accountant.  They  grew  up  in  Westport, 
attended  public  schools  there. 

After  college  and  graduate  school.  Jean 
Donovan  joined  an  accounting  firm  in 
Cleveland.  In  her  spare  time,  she  volun- 
teered with  a  Catholic  social  service  agency 
that  worked  with  the  poor  and  elderly  in 
Cleveland's  inner  city. 

In  1978.  deciding  she  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing "more  substantial"  for  people,  she 
sought  and  accepted  an  offer  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Cleveland  to  go  to  its 
mission  in  El  Salvador  and  run  an  orphan- 
age there. 

She  was  assigned  to  a  town  called  La  Li- 
bertad  in  the  southwestern  region  of  H  Sal- 
vador where,  with  fellow  missionaries,  she 
immersed  herself  in  work— putting  in  14- 
and  16-hour  days  feeding,  clothing,  shelter- 
ing and  educating  the  children  displaced  by 
that  nation's  violent  civil  war. 

Willingly,  she  did  the  grunt  work  at  the 
mission.  When  plans  were  hatched  for  Im- 
proving a  clinic  or  expanding  a  school, 
someone  else  would  quarterback  the  idea 
through  meetings  and  approvals  of  the 
archbishop's  office.  Jean  would  be  happy 
accomplishing  the  more  prosaic  aspects  of 
the  Job,  ".  .  .  out  In  a  field  somewhere  un- 
loading a  truck." 

She  was  not  political.  "She  was  very  upset 
by  the  violence  she  saw  around  her,"  Mike 
Donovan  says,  "but  when  she  talked  about 
it.  she  didn't  talk  in  terms  of  the  10,000 
people  killed  last  year,  she  talked  about  this 
girl  In  the  church  choir  who  was  murdered, 
or  that  child  who  lost  its  parents." 

Jean  Donovan  and  Dorothy  Kazel,  an  Ur- 
suline  nun  also  from  the  diocese  of  Cleve- 
land, were  known  to  their  fellow  mission- 
aries as  the  'Rescue  Squad"  because  they 
were  always  ready  with  their  van  to  give 
someone  a  lift  or  make  a  delivery.  They 
were  on  such  a  trip  a  year  ago  today,  pick- 
ing up  MaryknoU  missionaries  Ita  Ford  and 
Maura  Clarke  who  were  returning  from  a 
religious  conference  in  Nicaragua.  Donovan 
and  Kazel  met  Ford  and  Clarke  at  7  p.m.  at 
the  airport  to  drive  to  La  Lil)ertad. 

They  never  made  it.  Somewhere  along  the 
way,  their  van  was  stopped,  two  of  the 
women  were  apparently  raped,  and  all  four 
were  shot  dead.  Their  van  was  burned  and 
left  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Their  bodies 
were  dumped  some  distance  away  in  a  cow 
pasture. 

The  following  morning,  a  passing  milk- 
man discovered  the  grizzly  scene.  A  short 
time  later,  a  group  of  government  soldiers 
and  a  few  civilians  arrived  with  a  burial 
permit  Issued  by  a  judge  and  covered  the 
bodies  in  a  trench. 

The  deaths  were  not  reported  to  American 
or  church  officials  at  that  time.  In  fact.  It 
was  not  until  the  following  morning.  Dec.  4. 
that  a  local  Catholic  priest  called  church 
authorities  to  report  that  villagers  had  seen 
soldiers  burying  four  women  who  looked 
like  foreigners.  It  was  then  that  a  group  of 
church  workers  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
Robert  White  went  to  the  scene,  exhumed 
the  bodies  and  identified  them  as  the  miss- 
ing women. 

Because  the  route  the  women  had  trav- 
eled was  under  the  tight  control  of  Salva- 
doran  security  forces,  and  because  these 
forces  were  known  for  their  extremism  and 
violence,  it  did  not  take  long  for  U.S.  offi- 
cials and  local  Catholic  authorities  to  theo- 
rize that  the  soldiers  themselves  had  been 
involved  in  the  crime.  Subsequent  ballistic 
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tests  by  the  FBI  linked  two  army  soldiers  to 
the  murders. 

Under  pressure  from  the  U.S.  goverrunent 
and  public,  the  government  of  President 
Jos6  Napoleon  Duarte  initiated  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  murders.  In  April,  six  army  of- 
ficers were  placed  under  "barracks"  arrest 
in  connection  with  the  crime.  Since  then, 
the  Investigation  has  gone  nowhere. 

After  the  arrests.  Ambassador  White 
(whose  outspokenness  got  him  fired  by  the 
Reagan  administration)  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  Is  convinced  the  soldiers  will 
not  be  piinished  for  fear  they  will  reveal 
who  else  was  involved. 

"I  seriously  doubt,"  White  said,  "that 
there  are  only  six  guardsmen  Involved.  .  .  . 
If  there  were,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
enough  Incentive  for  the  cover-up  to  have 
taken  place.  An  arrest  of  six  enlisted  men  to 
allay  public  opinion  is  a  very  simple  thing  to 
accomplish.  It  has  to  be  followed  up  by  trial 
and  exposure  of  those  Involved." 

Mike  Donovan  wonders  if  there  will  ever 
be  a  trial.  Last  month,  the  Salvadoran  judge 
In  charge  of  the  official  Investigation  said 
the  Inquiry  was  at  a  "dead  end."  In  spite  of 
existing  FBI  evidence,  in  spite  of  numerous, 
still-unquestioned  local  witnesses,  in  spite  of 
official  reports  of  intercepted  radio  trans- 
missions between  military  units  that  might 
Indicate  a  murder  conspiracy,  the  judge 
said.  "There  is  nothing  more  I  can  do." 

People  In  a  position  to  know,  like  Robert 
White  or  Connecticut  Sen.  Christopher  J. 
Dodd,  who  recently  returned  from  El  Salva- 
dor, say  that  justice  simply  won't  be  had  in 
this  case.  According  to  a  Dodd  aide,  there 
have  been  approximately  25.000  murders  of 
non-combatants  In  El  Salvador  since  the 
junta  took  over  in  1979  and  not  a  single  case 
has  ever  come  to  trial.  Even  if  two  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  crime  are  found,  as  required 
by  Salvadoran  law.  no  judge  in  the  country 
would  be  likely  to  hear  the  case.  Any  judge 
who  did,  under  present  circumstances, 
would  be  a  dead  man  after  the  first  day  of 
the  trial. 

Mike  Donovan  was  told  In  October  by 
Dean  Hinton.  current  ambassador  to  El  Sal- 
vador, that  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  San  Salva- 
dor can't  employ  a  Salvadoran  lawyer  to  ex- 
plain local  law  In  the  case  t>ecause  any 
lawyer  entering  the  embassy  for  that  pur- 
pose would  jeopardize  his  own  life. 

Donovan  can't  help  but  be  bitter.  "I  at- 
tempt as  far  as  possible  to  be  rational.  But 
they— the  Salvadoran  forces— killed  my 
sister  and  the  U.S.  government  doesn't  caj-e. 
I  believe  that  the  death  of  those  four 
women  ...  is  an  inconvenience  to  our  gov- 
errunent. It  Interferes  with  an  already-de- 
cided policy  of  supporting  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment. 

"There  has  been  a  cover-up  of  the  Investi- 
gation by  the  Salvadoran  government," 
Donovan  contends,  "and  at  a  minimum,  our 
government  has  acquiesced:  and  at  a  maxi- 
mum, our  government  has  participated." 

Much  of  Mike  Donovan's  life  these  days 
focuses  on  obtaining  some  measure  of  jus- 
tice In  his  sister's  murder.  Today,  he  will 
attend  a  memorial  service  at  MaryknoU 
headquarters  In  New  York.  Thursday,  he 
win  speak  at  a  memorial  service  at  Immacu- 
late Conception  church  in  Waterbury. 

"I  was  at  work,"  Donovan  said,  "when  I 
first  heard  that  Jean  had  been  murdered. 
We  already  knew  the  night  before  that  they 
(the  missionaries)  were  missing.  Father  Paul 
Schindler,  the  priest  In  charge  of  the  Cleve- 
land diocesean  mission,  called  my  father 
from  El  Salvador  to  tell  him  they'd  found 
Jean's  body.  I  didn't  really  react  to  it  'till  a 
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few  days  after  I  heard.  ...  I'm  still  angry. 
But  the  sense  of  rage  passes  with  time.  I 
guess,"* 


NATIONAL       LAWYERS       GUILD: 
PART  II— ORGANIZATIONAL 

SUPPORT  FOR  TERRORISM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  discussing  aspects  of  the 
support  given  to  terrorist  groups  by 
the  National  Lawyers  GuUd.  an  orga- 
nization of  revolutionary  lawyers,  law 
students,  and  revolutionary  activists 
founded  as  a  Communist  Party  front 
and  still  operating  under  the  control 
of  a  coalition  of  members,  veterans, 
and  supporters  of  the  Commimist 
Party,  U.S.A.,  and  yoimger  Castroites. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  instances, 
taken  from  among  scores  of  potential 
examples,  of  the  involvements  of 
members  of  the  NLG  in  terrorist 
groups  and  in  illegal  activities  in  sup- 
port of  terrorism. 

Today  I  would  like  to  examine  some 
of  the  support  that  the  NLG  provides 
as  an  organization  through  its  resolu- 
tions passed  at  its  national  conven- 
tions, and  through  projects  the  NLG 
has  officially  sponsored. 

In  cooperation  with  activists  from 
the  Weather  Underground  Organiza- 
tion (WUO)  and  other  revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist  groups,  the  NLG  has 
been  involved  in  radicalizing  prison  in- 
mates and  organizing  them  to  form 
terrorist  shock  troops  since  the  late 
1960's.  This  activity  is  an  outgrowth  of 
NLG  and  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  collaboration  in  defense  com- 
mittees for  members  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  (BPP). 

NLG  CONVENTION,  1971 

In  1973,  a  staff  study  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  re- 
ported on  the  NLG's  1971  national 
convention  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  prison  orgsmizlng 
movement: 

The  NLG  took  a  particular  Interest  in 
prison  work  subsequent  to  the  1971  conven- 
tion noting  that  it  was  critical  to  support 
prisoner  militancy  as  lawyers  have  relative- 
ly free  access  to  Jails  and  penitentiaries. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  In  the 
NLG,  however,  as  to  whether  their  prison 
work  should  be'  merely  supportive  or  given 
top  priority.  At  the  Guild's  National  Execu- 
tive Board  meeting  in  February  1972,  one 
faction  took  the  position  that  the  prisoner 
Is  the  "revolutionary  vanguard"  who  will 
"lead  us  in  the  streets."  The  currently  pre- 
vailing view  in  the  NLG  was  expressed  on  a 
1973  resolution  citing  prisons  as  an  exagger- 
ated reflection  of  the  "capitalist"  system  so 
that  any  prison-related  work  by  the  NLG 
would  be  making  a  contribution  to  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  In  general. 
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PRISON  TASK  FORCE 

In  July  1975,  Guild  Notes,  the  NLGs 
official  publication,  published  materi- 
als by  the  NLG  Prison  Task  Force 
that  advocated  revolutionary  armed 
struggle— terrorism— in  the  prisons, 
and  detailed  how.  by  using  the  NLG's 
logo,  publications  supporting  terror- 
ism were  carried  into  the  prisons. 

Some  NLG  members  thought  that 
the  publication  the  Midnight  Special, 
a  newsletter  for  prisoners  initiated  by 
the  NLG's  New  York  City  chapter  in 
1971  and  the  Prison  Justice  Commit- 
tee, at  the  time  of  a  takeover  and  riot 
by  militant  inmates  in  the  New  York 
City  prisons,  had  become  so  inflamma- 
tory as  to  be  an  embarrassment  and  li- 
ability to  the  National  Lawyers  Guild. 
The  Prison  Justice  Committee  was  a 
support  group  for  radicalized,  vio- 
lence-oriented prisoners  formed  by 
revolutionaries  who  supported  the 
Weather  Underground  and  the  Cleav- 
er faction  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
which  formed  the  Black  Liberation 
Army  (BLA). 

The  Midnight  Special  served  as  an 
interprison  communications  service  by 
published  messages  from  militant  in- 
mates and  providing  inflammatory  ac- 
counts of  prison  strikes  and  disturb- 
ances. To  legitimize  the  use  of  the 
NLG  logo  to  get  the  publication  into 
prisons  past  censors,  the  newsletter  oc- 
casionally sprinkled  some  legal  notes 
for  jailhouse  lawyers  on  its  pages. 

With  a  circulation  of  4,500,  the 
impact  of  the  Midnight  Special  on 
prison  discipline  was  considerable. 
Some  of  the  NLG  members  were  upset 
by  the  open  advocacy  of  terrorism  in  a 
publication  organizationally  sponsored 
by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild.  These 
NLG  members  never  objected  to  the 
NLG's  secret  support  of  terrorism  and 
nonpublic  activities  to  encourage  pris- 
oners to  violence,  but  the  highly  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  of  the  Midnight 
Special  posed  a  potential  embarrass- 
ment to  their  influence  among  liber- 
als. 

The  NLG's  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Prison  Task  Force,  which  included  a 
number  of  Weather  Underground  and 
Black  Panther  supporters,  defended 
the  Midnight  Special  in  a  position 
paper  that  commenced  by  quoting 
George  Jackson,  "The  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  law  is  not  order— it  is 
prison."  Jackson,  a  Black  Panther 
Party  leader,  was  killed  during  an 
August  1971  jailbreak  attempt  at  San 
Quentin.  NLG  attorney  Steve 
Bingham,  a  member  of  the  Prison  Law 
Association  and  the  NLG's  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  chapter,  was  indicted 
on  charges  of  smuggling  the  pistol 
used  by  Jackson  and  his  coconspira- 
tors to  kill  three  guards  and  two  pris- 
oners. He  remains  a  fugitive. 

The  NLG  prison  group  provided  the 
following  analysis  defending  the  role 
of  the  Midnight  Special: 
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The  analysis  presented  here  finds  its  basis 
In  the  view  that  the  fundamental  struggle 
in  the  world  today  is  against  American  im- 
perialism. We  understand  Imperialism  as  a 
two-headed  system  with  one  aim— the  subju- 
gation and  control  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 
Prisons  are  the  ultimate  weapon  of  domestic 
social  control,  and  the  place  where  imperial- 
ism most  clearly  reveals  itself  as  a  unified 
world-wide  system  of  oppression.  •  •  • 

Because  many  prisoners  are  people  who 
have  resisted  subjugation,  they  are  poten- 
tially a  strong  revolutionary  force.  *  *  * 
They  know  that  they  will  only  regain  their 
freedom  and  their  dignity  In  a  different 
changed  society,  and  they  have  very  little 
left  to  lose  In  this  one. 

The  MS  Is  a  major  tool  In  the  fight 
against  the  Isolation  which  is  the  basic  de- 
structive tool  of  the  prison  system.  •  •  • 
Only  lawyers  and  legal  workers  have  rela- 
tively free  access  to  prisoners.  *  *  • 

Those  who  feel  that  the  Guild  should 
sever  ties  With  the  MS  argue  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a  political  organ  and  that  It  expresses 
a  particular  political  life,  i.e.,  armed  strug- 
gle, which  has  no  place  within  a  broad-based 
legal  organization  like  the  Guild.  In  the 
context  of  prisons,  however,  the  dichotomy 
between  legal  questions  and  political  ques- 
tions loses  much  of  its  meaning.  *  •  * 

A  strictly  legalistic  prison  project  divorced 
from  the  politics  and  daily  lives  of  prisoners 
would  be  useless.  The  MS  Is  the  only  exist- 
ing extensive  communication  link  between 
prisoners  and  with  the  outside:  it  has  histor- 
ical ties  with  the  Guild,  depends  on  the 
Guild  logo  for  access  to  prisons  and  provides 
a  basis  for  Guild  members  to  do  prison 
work. 

Like  other  Guild  publications,  the  MS  ac- 
tively solicits  material  from  members  of  the 
Guild.  *  •  *  The  Special's  greatest  value, 
both  to  the  Guild  and  to  prisoners,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  Is  a  paper  which  prisoners 
write  and  through  which  they  can  commu- 
nicate and  develop  their  own  politics.  The 
significance  of  the  Special  is  greatly  en- 
hanced because  under  the  Guild  logo  it  gets 
inside  prisons  where  all  other  political 
papers  are  banned. 

Because  the  MS  Is  a  voice  of  the  prison 
movement.  It  carries  articles  and  poems  that 
speak  in  the  voices  of  prisoners.  Some  of 
these  voices  express  the  politics  of  armed 
struggle.  *  •  •  Many  prisoners,  continually 
subject  to  armed  aggression  by  the  state,  be- 
lieve that  change  can  only  be  brought  at>out 
through  warfare  and  that  conditions 
demand  that  the  struggle  be  armed.  *  *  * 

Members  of  the  Guild  who  insist  that  the 
politics  of  armed  struggle  have  no  place  in  a 
Guild  publication  ignore  this  organization's 
history  and  self-definition.  The  Guild  is  not 
merely  a  legal  organization— it  is  not  the 
ACLU  or  the  ABA:  we  hold  ourselves  out  as 
a  progressive  legal  group.  Further,  this  view 
ignores  the  reality  that  armed  struggle  has 
existed  in  the  past,  continues  in  the  present 
and  will  Increase  In  the  future.  Many  people 
within  the  Guild  consider  the  strategy  of 
armed  struggle  to  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
revolutionary  struggle.  The  Guild  itself  has 
not  only  defended  but  actively  supported 
the  armed  actions  at  Attica  and  Wounded 
Knee  and  has  In  some  sense  joined  these 
struggles.  Preventing  people  from  having  s 
forum  to  discuss  and  develop  these  politics 
will  cripple  people's  ability  to  distinguish 
adventurist  actions  from  a  valid  revolution- 
ary strategy  of  armed  struggle. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Guild 
calls  Itself  a  broad-based  political  organiza- 
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tion,  which  means  that  it  does  not  put  forth 
only  one  line  or  censor  differing  views.  The 
Guild  must  make  room  for  those  who  be- 
lieve in  revolution  and  armed  strug- 
gle. •  •  •. 

The  fact  that  armed  struggle  politics  are 
discussed  In  a  paper  bearing  the  Guild  logo 
may  in  the  future  bring  some  pressure  from 
the  government  on  the  Guild  as  an  organi- 
zation. •'•  *  The  Guild  has  come  under 
attack  from  the  government  before  as  a 
result  of  taking  principled  political  stands 
and  should  expect  such  attacks  again  and  be 
prepared  to  resist  them  aggressively.  •  *  • 

At  a  meeting  of  the  NLG  National 
Executive  Board  (NEB)  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  August  15-18,  1975,  there  was 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  prison  ter- 
rorism issue.  The  NLG's  decisionmak- 
ing body,  the  NEB.  passed  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  prison  task  force  and  made 
the  Midnight  Special  a  publication  of 
the  National  Prison  Task  Force  of  the 
Guild,  which  should  be  printed  in  the 
name  of  the  NLG. 

The  NLG's  decisionmaking  body  also 
agreed  not  to  impose  any  censorship 
on  the  contents  of  the  publication. 

The  resolution  said: 

Since  prisoners  are  the  political  base  of 
The  Midnight  Special.  It  must  have  editorial 
integrity.  The  Prison  Task  Force  rejects  the 
notion  of  complete  editorial  control  of  The 
Midnight  Special  by  the  NEB. 

It  is  noted  that  those  working  on 
this  NLG  prison  newsletter  were  mem- 
bers of  the  terrorist  Weather  Under- 
ground Organization  (WUO).  The 
editor  of  the  Midnight  Special  was 
Russell  Neufeld,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed in  Vermont  in  February  1970,  for  il- 
legally buying  a  carbine  while  imder 
indictment  in  Cook  County,  111.,  for  as- 
sault, mob  action,  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  escape  of  a  prisoner  during 
the  Weatherman  "days  of  rage"  riots 
in  October  1969.  On  June  1,  1970,  Neu- 
feld and  eight  other  WUO  members 
pled  guilty  to  charges  of  battery  and 
mob  action,  and  were  placed  on  2  to  5 
years  probation.  A  Federal  grand  jury 
in  Detroit  indicted  Neufeld  and  12 
other  WUO  leaders  on  bomb  conspira- 
cy charges  on  July  23,  1970. 

Neufeld  went  to  work  in  the  NLG's 
New  York  City  offices.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  an  active  and  leading 
member  of  the  WUO's  overt  arm,  the 
Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Committee 
(PPOC),  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
PFOC  National  Conrniittee.  This  Con- 
gressman made  internal  PFOC  docu- 
ments available  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congressional  Record  (Oct.  1. 
1976),  regarding  factional  disputes 
which  included  a  statement  by  Neu- 
feld. 

Neufeld  not  only  worked  on  the  Mid- 
night Special,  he  also  wrote  for  the 
NLG's  official  national  publication. 
Guild  Notes,  contributing  articles  on 
the  status  of  Federal  cases  against  the 
fugitive  WUO  leaders  (November 
1973).  Neufeld  provided  an  interview 
to  the  National  Observer  (Jan.  5, 
1974),   in  which   he  said,    'I  support 
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what  the  Weather  Underground  has 
done— the  Iwmbings." 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  in  1976, 
William  Kintner  stated  that  another 
individual  editing  the  NLG's  Midnight 
Special  prison  newsletter  was  Judith 
A.  Clark.  Clark,  who  had  gone  under- 
ground   with    the    WUO    leadership 
Flint.  Mich.,  war  council  in  December 
1969.  was  arrested  a  year  later  in  New 
York.  In  March  1971.  Clark  pleaded 
guilty   to   charges   of   felonious   mob 
action  and  was  sentenced  to  180  days 
plus  3  years'  probation.  Judy  Clark 
was  among  the  group  of  NLG  lawyers, 
legal  workers,  and  supporters  subpe- 
naed  by   a  grand   jury   investigating 
how  weapons  and  explosives  got  into 
possession  of  three  Black  Liberation 
Army  (BLA)  terrorists— Herman  Bell. 
Anthony  Bottom,  and  Albert  Washing- 
ton—who were  in  court  for  sentencing 
after  conviction  of  the  ambush  mur- 
ders of  New  York  City  police  officers 
Waverly  Jones  and  Joseph  Piagentini 
in  May  1971.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  the  three  BLA  murderers 
had   been   in   contact   with   no   one 
except  their  lawyers  and  court  and 
correction  officials.  Those  subpenaed 
were  Naomi  Bums.  Judy  Clark,  Ron 
Hill.  Yuri  Kochiyama.  Bart  Lubow  (a 
legal  worker  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  NLG  South  East  Asia  mili- 
tary law  project  in  the  Philippines  in 
1972).  Ellen  Sokolow  Molinari.  Curtis 
Mullins.   Martha  Pitts.   NLG   lawyer 
Martin    Stolar,    Sundiata    Balagoon. 
Evelyn    Williams,    and    NLG    lawyer 
Elliot  Wilk,  a  legal  services  lawyer  for- 
merly involved  in  the  defense  of  Attica 
prison  riot  defendants. 

The  efforts  of  the  so-called  prison 
movement  in  organizing  prisoners  as 
the  vanguard  for  revolutionary  terror- 
ism was  in  part  successful.  A  number 
of  U.S.  terrorist  organizations  includ- 
ing the  Black  Liberation  Army  (BLA). 
Venceremos  Organization  (VO),  Sym- 
bionese  Liberation  Army  (SLA),  and 
George  Jackson  Brigade  (GJB)  were 

formed   by   ex-convicts   and    escaped 

prisoners  in  association  with  radical 

activists. 

THE  GRAHD  JURY  PROJECT 

The  Grand  Jury  Project  was  initiat- 
ed by  the  New  York  Women's  Union,  a 
group  of  militant  feminists  associated 
with  the  WUO.  in  February  1975.  fol- 
lowing the  issuance  of  subpenas  by 
Federal  grand  juries  investigating  the 
underground  which  harbored  revolu- 
tionary terrorist  fugitives  Kathy 
Power  and  Susan  Saxe.  wanted  for  the 
murder  of  a  Boston  police  officer 
during  a  bank  robbery,  and  the  mur- 
ders of  four  people  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  terrorist  PALN  in  the  January 
1975  bombing  of  the  Praunces  Tavern. 

The  Grand  Jury  Project  organiza- 
tion included  several  women  lawyers 
active  in  the  NLG  as  well  as  movement 
activists— legal  workers.  The  purpose 
of  the  Grand  Jury  Project  has  been. 
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and  clearly  remains,  to  coordinate 
policies  of  total  noncooperation  with 
any  grand  jury  investigating  revolu- 
tionary terrorist  activities,  and  provide 
encouragement  to  those  subpenaed 
once  they  are  jailed  for  contempt  of 
the  grand  jury. 

The  Grand  Jury  Project  has  been  of- 
ficially cosponsored  by  the  National 
Lawyers  GuUd  since  1976.  In  1976, 
staff  members  included  Ellen  Grusse. 
Judy  Peluso.  and  Terri  Turgeon.  activ- 
ists subpenaed  in  connection  with  the 
harboring  of  Susan  Saxe  and  Kathy 
Powers;  Janet  Gallagher.  Judy  Green- 
span. Julie  Schwartzberg.  and  NLG 
lawyers  Carlin  Meyer  and  Rhonda  Co- 
pelon.  In  December  1976.  Philadelphia 
NLG  lawyer  Linda  Backiel.  who  with 
NLG  Philadelphia  member  Holly  Ma- 
guigan  had  defended  Jay  Weiner  and 
Philip  Shinnick.  both  Sports  for  the 
People  activists  who  preferred  to 
spend  8  months  in  prison  for  grand 
jury  contempt  rather  than  answer 
questions  about  the  harboring  of  fugi- 
tive Symbionese  Liberation  Army  ter- 
rorists Bill  and  Emily  Harris  and 
Patty  Hearst. 

In  the  spring  of  1977,  the  Project 
joined  the  Campaign  to  Stop  Govern- 
ment Spying  (CSGS),  which  was  orga- 
nized by  Morton  Halperin,  director  of 
the  Center  for  National  Security  Stud- 
ies (CNSS).  to  coordinate  grassroots 
lobbying  efforts  against  police  intelli- 
gence imits,  and  congressional  lobby- 
ing to  abolish  FBI  internal  security  in- 
vestigations and  to  abolish  the  CIA. 

This  NLG-sponsored  project  has 
published  in  its  newsletter.  Quash,  a 
number  of  articles  by  convicted  bank 
robber  and  terrorist  Susan  Saxe.  The 
Grand  Jury  Project  takes  the  position 
that  the  police.  FBI.  and  legal  system 
exist  only  as  instruments  of  repres- 
sion. An  open  letter  from  Grusse  and 
Turgeon  after  they  left  the  project 
staff  in  1977  demanded  the  movement 
denoimce  and  expose  radicals  who 
criticized  their  position  of  total  non- 
cooperation  with  the  legal  system  as 
informants  and  demanded  "that  all 
political  communities  be  warned  of 
their  existence  •  •  *  and  the  threat 
they  pose  to  our  movement."  The 
open  letter  made  clear  that  if  there 
was  any  threat,  it  was  posed  by  the 
NLG's  Grand  Jury  Project  activists. 

The  Grand  Jury  Project  has  worked 
intimately  with  the  NLG/WUO  law- 
yers of  Chicago's  People's  Law  Office 
in  distributing  support  for  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Movement 
(MLN).  which  has  been  described  in 
testimony  by  a  convicted  FALN  terror- 
ist as  the  FALN's  political  arm.  At  the 
NLG's  1977  national  convention  in 
Chicago  the  GJP  sponsored  a  work- 
shop on  grsmd  jury  resistance  tactics 
moderated  by  staff  lawyer  Linda  Back- 
iel and  with  panelists  including  Holly 
Maguigan  and  Mara  Siegel  of  the  Peo- 
ples  Law  Office  and  Chicago  PPOC. 
The  Grand  Jury  Project  and  People's 
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Law  Office  cosponsored  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  by  the  NLG  ple- 
nary calling  for  the  immediate  release 
of  all  jailed  for  contempt  of  grand 
juries  investigating  the  FALN. 

The  Grand  Jury  Project  revealed  ad- 
ditional ties  to  the  Weather  Under- 
groiuid  Organization  and  related  ter- 
rorist groups  with  its  publication  of 
materials  by  the  jailed  president  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA), 
Richard  Henry  who  used  the  name 
Imari  Abubakari  Obadele  I.  an  organi- 
zation strongly  supported  by  the 
WUO's  PPOC  and  its  New  York  spin- 
offs, the  May  19th  Communist  Organi- 
zation (M-19  CO)  and  the  John  Brown 
Anti-Klan  Committee  (JBAKC).  Along 
with  messages  from  a  WUO  support 
group  for  the  PALN,  the  New  York 
Committee  Against  Grand  Jury  Re- 
pression of  Box  268.  161  East  Houston 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10012  (signed 
by  "chairperson"  Peggy  Powell). 
Quash  printed  a  guest  column  by  Vicki 
Gabriner.  a  WUO  member  arrested 
during  the  1969  "days  of  rage"  riots, 
convicted  of  passport  fraud  (over- 
turned on  appeal  in  1978),  member  of 
the  Venceremos  Brigade's  second  con- 
tingent and  a  leader  of  the  Boston 
PFOC  chapter.  The  GJP  described 
Gabriner  as  a  lesbian-feminist  who  is 
appealing  Federal  felony  convictions 
arising  from  her  anti- Vietnam  war  ac- 
tivities with  Weatherman-SDS  in 
1969-70.  (Quash.  November-December 
1977). 

The  Grand  Jury  Project  staff  and 
associates  participate  in  the  NLG  na- 
tional conventions  and  in  the  interim 
meetings  of  the  NLG's  National  Exec- 
utive Board  (NEB)  and  continue  to  re- 
ceive NLG  cosponsorship.  with  fund- 
ing channeled  through  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-based Capp  Street  Foundation 
set  up  by  the  NLG  to  fund  its  projects. 
The  content  of  the  project's  publica- 
tion. Quash,  concentrates  on  coverage 
of  grand  juries  investigating  terrorist 
crimes,  and  on  publicizing  resistance 
activities.  One  example  was  the  publi- 
cation of  an  account  of  an  October 
1977  kangaroo  court  against  the  FBI 
which  featured  as  its  moderator 
Ahmed  Obafemi  of  the  violence-ori- 
ented Republic  of  New  Africa  (RNA). 
which  wants  to  form  an  all-black  sepa- 
rate country  with  United  Nations 
sanction  from  the  five  Deep  South 
SUtes  of  the  United  States;  Terry 
Turgeon;  Vincent  Alba.  New  York 
Committee  to  Free  the  Puerto  Rican 
Nationalist  Prisoners;  Jimmy  Durham 
of  the  violence-prone  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM);  and  Afeni  Shakur,  a 
former  New  York  Panther  21  defend- 
ant, whose  comrades.  Joanne  D.  Chesi- 
mard  (Assata  Shakur),  Clark  Squires 
(Sundiata  Scoli).  and  James  Costan 
(Zayd  Malik  Shakur)  were  involved  in 
a  shootout  with  New  Jersy  State 
Troopers  on  May  2,  1973.  Costan, 
former  minister  of  information  of  the 
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Black  Panther  Party  in  New  York  and 
brother  of  one  of  the  Panther  21,  was 
killed  as  was  one  trooper.  Squires  and 
Chesimard  were  captured,  convicted  of 
first  degree  murder  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment.  Chesimard  escaped 
in  1978. 

But  according  to  the  Quash  report. 
Chesimard  and  Squires  were  activists 
imprisoned  as  a  result  of  Cointelpro 
activity  aimed  at  the  black  movement. 

A  year  later.  Quash  published  a  call 
for  assistance  by  the  National  Task 
Force  for  Cointelpro  Litigation  and 
Research.  P.O.  Box  65,  Bronx.  N.Y. 
10473.  of  which  Afeni  Shakur  is  a 
leader,  asking  for  intelligence  materi- 
als, documents  and  other  materials  to 
aid  them  in  uncovering  domestic  war 
crimes— particularly  against  revolu- 
tionary black  nationalists  which  are 
listed  as  including  the  BPP  and  RNA. 

On  the  same  page,  the  NLG's  Grand 
Jury  Project  newsletter  reprinted  a 
leaflet  announcing  the  filing  of  a  law- 
suit aginst  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
FBI.  and  present  and  former  officials 
by  Judy  Clark.  Dana  Bieberman,  and 
others  associated  with  the  Weather 
Underground  for  $100  million  in  dam- 
ages. The  leaflet,  from  the  Committee 
for  the  Suit  against  CJovemment  Mis- 
conduct. Box  254.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
Station.  New  York.  NY  10009.  stated: 

We.  the  plaintiffs,  were  part  of  the  anti- 
war, student  and  new  left  movements  •  •  *. 
Within  the  broader  mass  movements,  we 
struggled  to  build  anti-imperialist  conscious- 
ness and  practice.  We  fought  to  draw  the 
connections  between  the  Vietnamese  libera- 
tion struggle  and  the  movements  of  Black 
and  other  Third  World  people  in  this  coun- 
try. After  the  high  tide  of  mass  activity  was 
over,  we  continued  to  do  political  work  in 
support  of  political  prisoners,  in  the  move- 
ment of  solidarity  with  Puerto  Rican  inde- 
pendence, in  the  anti-imperialist  women's 
movement;  in  community  struggles  for 
health  care,  day  care  and  tenant  rights. 

*  •  •  national  liberation  movements  en- 
gaged in  heightened  levels  of  struggle,  ex- 
emplified by  the  American  Indian  Move- 
ment's reclaiming  of  Wounded  Knee,  the 
emergence  of  the  P.A.L.N.  (Fuerzas  Arma- 
das de  Liberacion  Nacional)  as  an  armed, 
clandestine  wing  of  the  Puerto  Rican  inde- 
pendence movement  inside  the  U.S.  and  the 
particular  heightening  of  resistance  and 
armed  self-defense  by  Black  people  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Black  Liberation  Army." 

The  newsletter  noted  that  checks 
for  contributions  to  the  lawsuit 
"should  be  made  payable  to  Susan  Ti- 
pograph.  Esq."  Tipograph  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  NLG.  but  is  also  promi- 
nent in  the  WUO's  PFOC/May  19th 
Communist  Organization.  Following 
her  visit  to  convicted  PALN  bomt>er 
William  Morales,  he  obtained  a  bolt 
cutter,  cut  through  a  window  grillwork 
of  the  prison  ward  of  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal, dropped  to  the  ground  and  es- 
caped. Tipograph  and  Morales' 
common  law  wife.  Dylcia  Pagan,  were 
subpenaed  by  a  grand  jury;  but  they 
were  dropped.  Pagan  was  covicted  with 
nine  FALN  codefendants  in  Chicago  in 
1980   of   robbery   and   attempting   to 
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overthrow  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence.  Tipograph  presently  rep- 
resents Judy  Clark  and  RNA  member 
Cjmthia  Boston. 

In  1979.  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Grand  Jury  Project  included  Martin 
Stolar,  currently  representing  Kathy 
Boudin's  roommate;  Jay  Weiner.  who 
went  to  prison  rather  than  answer 
questions  from  a  Federal  grand  jury  in 
Pennsylvania  about  Symbionese  Lib- 
eration Army  fugitives  Bill  and  Emily 
Harris  and  Patricia  Hearst;  NLG 
member.  Kristen  Booth  Glen,  who 
represented  Susan  Saxe;  several  NLG 
lawyers  with  the  Center  for  Constitu- 
tional Rights  including  Marti  Cople- 
man.  Jose  "Abi"  Lugo,  and  Doris  Pe- 
tersen; and  Saxe  grand  jury  resister. 
Jill  Raymond. 

Among  the  Project's  services  are 
printing  of  instructions  in  Spanish  and 
English  on  how  to  resist  FBI  and 
grand  jury  investigations. 

mC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  1977 

Proterrorist  activities  remained  part 
of  the  official  NLG  program  at  the 
1977  national  convention  in  Seattle, 
attended  by  some  500  NLG  delegates 
and  200  observers  and  activists.  Events 
during  the  convention  were  reported 
in  detail  by  the  Information  Digest 
(Sept.  2,  1977),  an  authoritative  news- 
letter published  by  John  Rees  that  re- 
ports on  U.S.  political  and  social  move- 
ments, including  terrorist  organiza- 
tions and  their  support  infrastruc- 
tures. In  part,  the  article  stated: 

The  Seattle  convention  was  the  first  to  be 
addressed  by  representatives  of  the  (Xil)an 
Government  and  of  the  terrorist  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO).  The  C^uban 
delegation  included  Dr.  Enrique  Marlmon 
Roca,  a  Cuban  Supreme  Court  Justice:  and 
two  functionaries  of  the  Federation  of 
<^ban  Women,  Ana  Maria  Navarro  Arrue 
and  Maria  Yolanda. 

Hassan  Rahman,  a  PLO  representative  at 
the  UN,  praised  the  NLG  for  its  support  of 
"national  liberation  movements  and  just 
causes  around  the  xoorld."  Said  the  PLO 
spokesman,  "Our  struggle  is  not  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Palestinian  people  alone,  but 
for  the  Jewish  people  cw  well  from  Zionism. " 
NLG  E>etroit  activist  Abdeen  Jabara's  suit 
against  the  U.S.  for  having  been  overheard 
on  a  number  of  national  security  wiretaps 
was  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the  NLG 
meeting. 

"The  Information  Digest  report  con- 
tinued with  a  report  on  the  NLG 
workshops  in  support  of  such  Soviet- 
controlled  terrorist  groups  as  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (ANC)  of  South 
Africa  and  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO): 

The  highly  popular  international  work- 
shop Included  discussion  of  the  NLG's  sup- 
port for  the  Havana  and  Moscow  supported 
Puerto  Rican  independence  movement  led 
by  the  Castroite  Puerto  Rican  Socialist 
Party  (PSP);  increasing  support  for  such  Af- 
rican terrorist  movements  as  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organizaion  (SWAPO) 
and  the  South  African  Communist  Party- 
controlled  African  National  Congress 
(ANC).  Examples  of  NLG  "solidarity  work" 
for  the  Soviet-backed  southern  African  rev- 
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olutionaries  included  sponsorship  of  a 
speaking  tour  last  winter  by  a  leading  white 
men-ber  of  ANC  in  exile.  Albie  Sachs:  sup- 
porting a  1976  treaty  signed  by  some  30 
countries  which  classifies  apartheid  as  a 
"crime  against  humanity"  and  specifies, 
said  members  of  the  NIXS's  International 
Committee,  that  any  individual  in  any  coun- 
try who  has  committed  an  act  of  racial  dis- 
criminatidh  is  subject  to  prosecution  in  any 
country  who  has  signed  the  treaty. 

Another  solidarity  action  by  NLG  interna- 
tionalists was  a  visit  to  South  Africa  by 
lifarty  Garbus  of  the  New  York  chapter  to 
observe  the  trial  of  a  man  accused  of  being 
an  organizer  for  an  underground  white  revo- 
lutionary apparatus  called  Okhela  ["spark" 
in  Zulu):  and  of  a  dozen  men  accused  of 
membership  in  the  South  African  Commu- 
nist Party,  the  ANC  and  in  their  jointly  con- 
trolled terrorist  cadre.  Spear  of  the  Nation. 
Garbus  observed  the  trials  ostensibly  as  a 
representative  of  the  International  League 
for  Human  Rights. 

The  white  South  African  revolution- 
ary was  Breyten  Breytenbach,  who  en- 
tered using  a  false  passport  and  was 
arrested.  Breytenbach  confessed  he 
had  been  recruited  into  a  network  var- 
iously called  Solidarite  and  Aid  and 
Friendship  that  not  only  engaged  in 
agitational  activities  in  support  of  rev- 
olutionary terrorists  throughout  West- 
em  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  but 
also  in  utilizing  amateur  revolutionar- 
ies to  provide  safe  houses,  funds,  false 
papers,  and  courier  services  for  a  wide 
range  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  supported 
revolutionary  terrorist  movements. 
The  network,  run  by  Henri  Curiel,  an 
Egyptian  Communist  resident  in 
France  who  was  identified  as  in  close 
contact  with  the  Soviet  KGB,  has 
been  described  as  hovering  on  the 
blurred  dividing  line  between  left-wing 
politics,  supp>ort  for  the  Third  World, 
and  espionage  and  terrorism. 

The  Information  Digest  report  on 
the  NLG's  1977  convention  noted  the 
following  involvement  of  staff  of  the 
NLG  Puerto  Rico  Project  and  Interna- 
tional Committee  with  terrorism: 

During  the  convention,  reports  were  pre- 
sented on  various  continuing  NLG  projects 
such  as  the  Puerto  Rico  Project  in  San  Juan 
whose  staff  includes  Mike  Withey,  formerly 
of  the  Seattle  NLG  chapter  who  ran  into 
grand  jury  subpoenas  early  in  1976  during 
an  investigation  of  the  terrorist,  prison 
movement-related  George  Jackson  Brigade 
and  the  escape  from  custody  of  one  of  the 
terrorists  who  had  been  captured  after  a 
bank  robbery  and  shootout:  the  Grand  Jury 
Project:  the  Immigration  Project:  the  Legal 
Services  Task  Force  on  the  work  of  NLG 
members  employed  by  this  federally-funded 
program:  the  Housing  Task  Force:  the  Na- 
tional Office  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee. 

International  Committee  reports  included 
information  from  the  1977  NLG  delegation 
to  Cuba  whose  members  included  NLG 
president  Bill  Goodman:  Paul  Harris.  San 
Francisco:  Susan  Gzesh.  Ann  Arbor:  and 
Franklin  Siegel  of  the  National  Office:  on 
the  1977  NLG  observer  team  at  the  trial  of 
leaiders  of  the  Baader-Meinhof  gang  (Red 
Army  Fraction)  in  West  Germany  [a  1975 
effort  to  send  a  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights  team  of  Peter  Weiss,  Ramsey  Clark, 
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William  Schapp  and  Marge  Ratner  was  re- 
jected by  the  West  German  authorities] 
with  the  NLG's  1977  team  being  BUI  Schaap 
and  Ellen  Ray;  Marty  Garbus'  trip  to  South 
Africa;  and  the  1977  NLG  delegation  to  the 
Middle  East  in  support  of  the  PLO  which 
was  led  by  John  Quigley. 

IfLO  1979  CONVEMTIOII 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  involve- 
ment with  support  for  terrorism  and 
revolutionary  violence  continued 
during  its  national  convention  in  San 
Francisco  In  February  1979.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  taken  from  the  In- 
formation Digest  (May  4.  1979): 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG),  a  coa- 
lition of  Old  liCft  Communist  Party,  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)  members  and  supporters.  Cas- 
troites,  Maoists  and  other  New  Left  activ- 
ists, held  its  37th  national  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  February  15-19,  1979. 

The  NLG  convention  reaffirmed  the 
NLG's  commitment  to  continue  serving  as 
the  key  U.S.  support  group  for  foreign  and 
domestic  Marxist-Leninist,  revolutionary 
and  terrorist  movements.  During  the  plenar- 
ies,  caucuses,  workshops,  task  force  and 
committee  meetings,  support  was  ex- 
pressed—and in  some  cases  practical  meas- 
ures planned— to  aid  revolutionaries  and  ter- 
rorists from  the  Middle  East,  Iran,  West 
Germany,  Nicaragua  and  other  countries  as 
well  as  Isuch  violence-oriented  U.S.  groups 
as  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM), 
the  Black  Panther  Party  (BPP),  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party  (PSP),  Fuerzas  Arma- 
das de  Liberacion  Nacional  (PALN),  United 
League  of  North  Mississippi  and  the  Weath- 
er Underground  Organization  (WUO). 

NLG  involvement  with  the  WUO  and  its 
overt  arm,  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Com- 
mittee (PFOC)  tplus  its  New  York  City 
splinter  faction  with  which  it  has  become 
reconciled,  the  May  19  Communist  Organi- 
zation (M-19CO)),  was  evident  in  a  "cham- 
pagne  reception"  held  to  generate  support 
for  the  PFOC's  efforts  to  build  a  national 
support  coalition  for  the  terrorist  FALN 
and  related  Chicano  "armed  struggle" 
groups. 

The  reception  was  to  honor  Steven 
Guerra  of  the  Movimiento  de  Liberacion 
Nacional  (MLN)  and  former  coordinator  of 
the  National  Committee  against  Grand  Jury 
Abuse;  and  Myma  Salgado,  National  Com- 
mittee to  Free  Puerto  Rican  Prisoners  of 
War.  Sponsors  of  the  2/16/79  event  were 
Chicago  People's  Law  Office  and  PFOC 
activists  Dennis  Cunningham  and  Mike 
Deutsch:  Mara  Siegel;  and  the  Centro  Legal 
de  la  Raza,  Oakland.  The  affairs  took  place 
at  the  law  office  of  Stuart  Hanlon  at  294 
Page  Street,  San  Francisco,  to  which  all 
NLG  convention  goers  were  invited. 

Persons  were  present  from  the  PFOC  and 
the  John  Brown  Book  Club  which  distrib- 
utes the  PFOC's  theoretical  journal.  Break- 
through; the  October  30th  Conmiittee  in 
Solidarity  with  Puerto  Rico  which  operates 
from  1005  Market  Street,  #207,  San  Francis- 
co, CA  [415/285-94731;  the  Committee  in 
Solidarity  with  Puerto  Rican  Independence 
(CISPRI).  P.O.  Box  343,  Brooklyn,  NY 
il217  (212/499-27671;  and  a  Chicago  coali- 
tion of  the  NCFPRPOW,  PFOC,  and  a 
small,  extremist  Trotskyist  splinter  group 
headed  by  Noel  Ignatin,  the  Sojourner 
Truth  Organization  (STO).  This  coalition, 
tentatively  termed  the  Interim  Committee 
in  Solidarity  with  the  Puerto  Rican  Revolu- 
tionary Independence  Struggle,  was  cen- 
tered   in    the   Westtown    Community    Law 
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Office,  2403  W.  North  Avenue,  Chicago,  XL 
60622  [312/278-67061. 

Literature  was  available  In  support  of 
FALN  member  William  Morales,  arrested 
after  the  premature  detonation  of  a  bomb 
in  his  apartment  in  New  York  last  year,  by 
the  MLN  and  Juan  Antonio  Corretjer's 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  League  [Llga  Socia- 
lisU  Puertorriquena  (LSP)l.  PFOC  mem- 
bers present  criticized  the  five  members  of 
the  WUO's  Revolutionary  Committee 
(WUO-RO— Clayton  Van  Lydegraf,  Judy 
Bissell,  Leslie  Mullin,  Marc  Perry  and  Mi- 
chael Justesen— arrested  and  charged  in  Los 
Angeles  with  planning  to  bomb  the  office  of 
a  California  sUte  senator.  Particularly 
harsh  in  criticizing  Van  Lydegraf,  long  a 
leader  of  the  PFOC  and  WUO,  PFOC  mem- 
bers from  the  Bay  Area  and  Chicago  said  he 
was  no  longer  involved  with  the  organiza- 
tion and  that  they  were  supporting  his  de- 
fense only  because  it  was  a  means  for  gain- 
ing discovery  against  FBI  counter-intelli- 
gence programs. 

The  reception's  principal  purpose  was  to 
urge  NLG  activists  to  become  involved  in  or- 
ganizing a  national  movement  to  "support 
the  armed  clandestine  independence  move- 
ment" by  pressing  for  the  release  of  Mo- 
rales; two  Puerto  Ricans  who  participated  in 
the  armed  takeover  of  the  Chilean  consul- 
ate In  San  Juan.  PR,  on  July  3,  1978,  Nydia 
Ester  Cuevas  and  Pablo  Marcano  Garcia; 
and  of  course  the  four  remaining  National- 
ist Party  terrorists  serving  sentences  for  the 
attempted  assassination  of  President 
Truman  and  shooting  Congressmen  In  the 
1950s. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  NLG 
national  convention  and  National  Executive 
Committee  (NEC)  meeting  on  2/19/79  of 
the  national  officers,  regional  vice-presi- 
dents (RVPs),  the  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Finance  Committee  (NFC)  and  the 
full-time  members  of  the  NLG  National 
Office  (NO)  staff  included: 

Expansion  of  the  Police  Crimes  Task 
Force  to  the  National  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Repression  and  Police  Crimes.  De- 
fining "police  crimes"  as  "surveillance,  infil- 
tration, disruption  and  harassment  of  politi- 
cal groups,"  the  committee  will  set  up  a 
brief  bank  and  clearinghouse  within  the 
NLG  for  use  against  federal  and  local  intel- 
ligence agencies  Including  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Intelligence  Unit  (LEIU);  and  will  co- 
ordinate NLG  work  with  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Security  Studies  (CNSS),  Campaign 
for  Political  Rights  (formerly  the  Campaign 
to  Stop  Government  Spying),  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  Pro- 
gram on  Government  Surveillance  and  Po- 
litical Rights  (co-chaired  by  the  NLG's  Mar- 
garet Van  Houten,  a  veteran  of  Counter- 
Spy),  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU). 

A  resolution  in  support  of  Iranian  revolu- 
tionaries calling  for  NLG  support  of  Iranian 
militants  faced  with  deportation  and  the 
sending  of  "a  message  of  solidarity  to  the 
Iranian  people  by  way  of  Radio  Iran."  The 
"whereases"  gave  a  clear  indication  of  the 
NLG's  continuing  support  for  revolutionary 
armed  struggle  and  loathing  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
errunent,  stating  In  part: 

•'Whereas  the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Ira- 
nian people  have  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
Shahs  U.S.-backed  regime;  Whereas  a  large 
segment  of  the  Iranian  people  have  taken 
up  arms  to  defend  the  achievements  of  their 
revolution;  Whereas  the  revolution  in  Iran 
today  is  a  major  defeat  for  U.S.  imperialist 
policy  throughout  the  world  *  •  '." 
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NATIONAI.  LAWYERS  GUILD  1980 

Active  in  support  of  revolutionary 
and  radical  groups  and  causes  since  its 
formation  in  1937,  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  (NLG)  held  its  38th  nation- 
al convention  at  Boston  University, 
August  6-11,  1980.  This  year's  conven- 
tion theme  was  "The  Struggle  Against 
Racism,"  and  the  proceedings  attract- 
ed some  725  NLG  members  and  sup- 
porters. 

Formed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Comintern  and  operating  under  the 
unquestioned  control  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  U.S.A.  (CPUSA)  for  its  first 
three  decades,  the  NLG  is  controlled 
by  a  core  of  veteran  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Moscow-line  CPUSA 
fully  backed  by  generally  younger 
NLG  members  who  look  to  Havana  or 
Hanoi  for  their  political  direction.  Ad- 
ditionally, various  Trotskyist.  Maoist 
and  new  left  parties  have  members 
within  the  NLG. 

The  Boston  convention  was  relative- 
ly low  key  after  previous  heated  de- 
bates over  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild's  support  for  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  (PLO)  and  the 
efforts  of  the  NLG's  Maoist  minority 
in  running  alternative  candidates  for 
national  office  and  in  raising  the  posi- 
tion in  international  issues  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

It  was  noted  that  the  present  NLG 
activists.  generaUy  in  their  late  twen- 
ties and  thirties,  appear  frozen  in  the 
rhetoric,  dress,  and  lifestyle  of  a 
decade  ago.  Workshops  and  seminars 
were  replete  with  references  to  Fascist 
police,  racist  pigs,  imperialism,  and 
militarism.  Jeans,  boots,  and  slogan  T- 
shirts  were  the  standard  dress,  with 
one  enterprising  capitalist  having  sold 
scores  of  one  T-shirt  reading  "Guild 
by  Association— The  National  Lawyers 
Guild." 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  9  EVENTS 

Activities  opened  with  a  breakfast 
meeting  by  NLG  lawyers  involved  in 
litigation  against  Cuban  terrorism,  by 
which  they  meant  against  anti-Castro 
Cuban  exiles.  The  meeting  was  princi- 
pally of  lawyers  active  in  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  and  the  Cuba  Sub- 
committee. 

For  the  rank-and-file  NLG  activist, 
the  morning  was  devoted  to  intermina- 
ble debates  over  proposed  reworkings 
of  parts  of  the  NLG  constitution  and 
by  the  opening  plenary.  Following  dis- 
cussions of  the  constitutional  revision 
and  other  minimally  interesting  items, 
the  candidates  for  national  office  were 
presented  and  answered  general  ques- 
tions about  what  they  had  to  offer,  po- 
litical direction,  views  on  the  world  sit- 
uation, and  so  forth. 

Afternoon  workshops  included: 

Freedom  fighters  and  the  armed 
clandestine  movement  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Puerto  Rico— featured 
Puerto  Rican  Nationalist  Party  terror- 
ist Oscar  Collazo  and  members  of  the 
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People's  Law  Office  in  Chicago  who 
act  as  the  lawyers  for  the  11  arrested 
members  of  the  terrorist  Fuerzas  Ar- 
madas de  Liberacion  Nacional  (FALN). 

With  NLG  members  Dennis  Cun- 
ningham and  Mara  Siegel  leading,  the 
history  of  armed  struggle  by  Puerto 
Rican  revolutionaries  through  the 
emergence  in  November  1974  of  the 
FALN  and  the  development  last  year 
of  coordinated  actions  by  several 
armed  groups  was  outlined. 

A  draft  resolution  in  support  of  the 
Jailed  FALN  terrorists,  termed 
"Puerto  Rican  Prisoners  of  War  Held 
in  U.S.  Prisons."  was  submitted  signed 
by  Michael  Deutsch.  Dennis  Cim- 
ningham.  Mara  Siegel.  Ed  Voci.  Brian 
Glick.  and  others.  In  revised  and  ab- 
breviated from,  the  resolution  received 
additional  signatures  from  Kingsley 
Clarke  and  Jose  Antonio  Lugo  of  the 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights 
(CCR)  and  was  accepted  by  the  NLG. 
The  resolution  stated  that  since  the 
U.N.  Special  Committee  on  Decoloni- 
zation, the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
the  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  Na- 
tions, and  all  progressive  people 
around  the  world  have  recognized 
Puerto  Rico  as  an  oppressed,  colonized 
nation  entitled  to  self-determination 
and  independence,  and  that  under 
principles  of  international  law.  per- 
sons captured  while  struggling  against 
colonial  oppression  are  entitled  to 
treatment  as  prisoners  of  war  and  re- 
lease from  dentention  or  imprison- 
ment, a  status  claimed  by  the  FALN, 
the  NLG  will  demand  that  the  U.S. 
Government  release  the  FALN  terror- 
ists, send  letters  to  various  U.N.  agen- 
cies and  officials  supporting  the  FALN 
claims  to  POW  status,  and  campaign 
for  the  release  of  Haydee  Torres  from 
isolation  at  Alderson  Federal  Prison  in 
West  Virginia. 

It  is  noted  that  while  the  NLG 
Boston  convention  was  in  progress,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  (Aug.  10,  1980)  re- 
vealed that  among  the  documents  cap- 
tured by  police  and  FBI  agents  in  an 
April  8.  1980,  raid  on  an  FALN  safe- 
house  in  Milwaukee  were  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  intelligence  files  on 
the  FALN. 

The  docimients  included  a  detailed 
listing  of  potential  FALN  targets  in 
the  Chicago  area,  a  compilation  of 
dates  and  anniversaries  most  likely  to 
be  commemorated  by  the  FALN  ter- 
rorists with  bombings,  and  files  on 
FALN  support  groups  and  on  known 
FALN  members  such  as  Oscar  Lopez 
Rivera  and  Willisun  Morales. 

In  January  1979,  Federal  District 
Judge  Alfred  Kirkland.  now  retired, 
signed  an  order  giving  lawyers  for 
plaintiffs  in  the  various  suits  alleging 
invasion  of  privacy  brought  by  the  Al- 
liance to  End  Repression  (AER), 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU),  Chicago  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  and  other 
groups  access  to  the  current  Chicago 
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intelligence  files.  On  February  1,  1979. 
the  documents  found  in  the  FALN 
hideout  were  brought  to  the  law  of- 
fices of  Jonathan  C.  Moore,  343  South 
Dearborn,  suite  1607,  Chicago,  111. 
60604,  where  they  were  to  be  inspect- 
ed, but  not  copied. 

Partners  in  the  firm  include  Michael 
Deutsch,  Jeffrey  Haas.  Dennis  Cun- 
ningham, and  Peter  J.  Schmiedel. 
When  reporters  tried  to  call  Moore, 
Schmiedel  said  he  was  in  Boston  at 
the  National  Lawyers  Guild  Conven- 
tion. Schmiedel  also  confirmed  that  he 
and  Deutsch  visited  the  FALN  prison- 
ers held  in  Cook  County  Jail  and  had 
provided  them  with  guidelines  for 
legal  procedure  to  use  in  acting  as 
their  own  lawyers.  Deutsch  also  filed  a 
petition  with  the  United  Nations  seek- 
ing to  have  the  FALN  prisoners  de- 
clared POW's. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  People's  Law  Office  active 
in  the  NLG  figure  prominently  in  the 
declassified  FBI  report  on  the  foreign 
contacts  of  the  Weather  Underground 
Organization  (WUO)  and  that  Cun- 
ningham, Deutsch,  and  Haas  were  for- 
merly active  with  the  WUO's  overt 
arm,  the  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Com- 
mittee (PFOC). 

In  its  international  work,  the  NLG 
reconfirmed  its  support  to  revolution- 
ary terrorist  organizations.  An  observ- 
er representing  the  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP) 
was  present  distributing  PFLP  litera- 
ture and  encouraging  NLG  activists  to 
take  out  subscriptions  to  its  journal. 
The  PFLP  activity  took  place  in  asso- 
ciation with  distribution  of  literature 
from  the  Association  of  Arab-Ameri- 
can University  Graduates  (AAUG),  co- 
founded  by  Detroit  NLG  activist 
Abdeen  Jabara,  a  leader  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee's  Mideast  Sub- 
committee.* 


DANGERS  OF  ALASKAN  GAS 
WAIVER  PACKAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUrORNIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  voted  against  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 341.  providing  for  a  waiver  of 
law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act.  My  reason 
for  doing  so  is  very  simple:  It  makes 
absolutely  no  economic  sense  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Under  the  prebilling  provisions  of 
the  waivers,  the  American  public  is 
being  asked  to  assume  the  risk  that  all 
major  segments  of  the  pipeline  will  be 
completed  in  a  timely  and  cost-effi- 
cient manner.  If  this  project  is  not 
completed,  60  percent  of  the  users  of 
natural  gas  will  be  saddled  with  a  $37 
billion  debt  to  be  paid  over  a  20-year 
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period.  This  will  add  as  much  as  $72  a 
year  to  the  average  bill  of  an  Ameri- 
can natural  gas  consumer  without  a 
drop  of  gas  being  received  in  return. 

Even  if  the  project  is  completed  on 
time,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
natural  gas  will  be  marketable  at  a 
competitive  price  in  its  initial  10  to  15 
years.  The  Energy  Committee's  own 
staff  report  indicates  that  financing  of 
the  project  may  well  cause  the  price  of 
gas  to  soar  so  high  that  its  users  may 
find  it  cheaper  to  convert  to  oil.  This 
will  not  only  result  in  an  increase  in 
oil  use  and  oil  imports,  but  also  in- 
crease the  share  of  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers who  are  unable  to  switch  to 
other  types  of  energy. 

The  only  clear  winners  from  the 
waivers  are  the  oil  companies,  which 
stand  to  receive  a  50-percent  rate  of 
return  on  their  investment;  the  pipe- 
line companies,  which  stand  to  receive 
a  25-percent  rate  of  return;  and  the 
State  of  Alaska,  since  it  will  receive 
$20  billion  as  its  share  of  the  royalties 
with  no  share  of  the  risk  whatever. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  approval 
of  this  package  will  insure  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline,  thus  provid- 
ing jobs  for  unemployed  Americans. 
The  committee's  own  staff  analysis 
suggests  otherwise.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  domestic  industries  would  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  that  portion  of 
the  pipeline  in  the  lower  48  States. 
However,  that  represents  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  project.  The  use  of 
54-inch  pipe  for  the  Canadian  portion 
of  the  pipeline  guarantees  that  no 
American  steel  manufacturer  will  be 
used,  since  no  American  firm  manufac- 
turers pipe  of  this  size.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  pipeline  in  Alaska  will 
use  48-inch  pipe.  Only  one  plant  in  the 
United  States  makes  that  size  of  pipe 
and  out  of  12  companies  worldwide 
that  were  studied  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  project,  the  American  plant  was 
ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  one  thing.  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  do  not  consider  this  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
This  is  a  vote  on  a  particular  set  of 
waivers  which  we  had  to  accept  or 
reject  without  amendments. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  set  of  waivers 
can  t>e  drafted  which  will  encourage 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline  with- 
out imposing  such  a  one-sided  econom- 
ic risk  on  the  American  consumers  of 
natural  gas.  For  example,  we  could 
place  a  limitation  on  consumer  liabil- 
ity to  that  of  the  project  sponsors  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Alaskan  portion,  to 
that  of  the  Alaska  equity  commit- 
ment. Thus,  the  liability  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  be  limited  to  the 
risk  that  will  be  taken  by  those  who 
will  benefit  the  most.  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  take  a  risk,  the  consumer 
should  have  no  liability.  Second,  a  buy 
America  provision  could  be  included, 
thus  insuring  that  despite  the  merits 
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of  the  economic  risk,  at  least  the  proj- 
ect will  provide  employment  for  some 
Americans.  Third,  since  under  the 
waivers,  the  processing  plant  will  be 
included  in  the  cost  to  consumers,  con- 
sumers could  at  least  be  given  credit 
for  the  natural  gas  liquids  produced  at 
the  plant. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against 
House  Joint  Resolution  341  because 
the  experts  say  it  is  untenable.  Chase 
Manhattan,  Citibank,  Morgan  Guar- 
antee, and  Bank  of  America,  which  to- 
gether probably  constitute  the  best 
and  shrewdest  financial  analysts  in 
the.  world,  have  indicated  that  even  if 
we  approve  this  waiver  package,  they 
are  not  sure  financing  will  be  avail- 
able. In  other  words,  the  Nation's— 
and  probably  the  world's— major  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  saying  that 
this  project  may  be  so  uneconomical 
that  even  with  a  guaranteed  consumer 
payback,  they  may  be  unwilling  to 
lend  the  money  for  it  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  it  makes  no  economic 
sense  for  the  banks,  it  makes  even  less 
economic  sense  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can consumer,  and  my  vote  reflects 
this.* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  ItASSACHDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  day 
here  would  not  be  complete  unless  we 
took  a  moment  to  wish  our  colleague, 
our  Speaker,  and  our  very  dear  friend 
from  Masachusetts  a  happy  birthday. 

This  has  been  an  arduous  year.  A 
year  filled  with  many  important  and 
many  difficult  decisions  for  all  of  us. 
But  through  it  all— even  while  dis- 
agreeing on  certain  issues— we  knew 
we  had  an  honest,  just,  and  capable 
leader  at  the  helm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  proud  to 
count  myself  among  your  many 
friends  in  this  House  and  I  know  they 
all  join  me  in  wishing  you  all  the  joys 
that  life  can  hold  on  this,  your  birth- 
day. May  the  year  ahead  bring  you  all 
the  blessings  you  so  richly  deserve.* 


LANHAM  TRADEMARK  ACT 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act  of 
July  5,  1946. 

Section  45  of  the  Lanham  Trade- 
mark Act  (15  U.S.C.  1127)  currently 
states  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  act 
"to  protect  registered  marks  used  in 
(intrastate)  commerce  from  interfer- 
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ence  by  State,  or  territorial  legisla- 
tion." 

Notwithstanding  this  provision  of 
the  law,  several  States  acting  through 
real  estate  commissions  have  issued 
regulations  which  materially  interfere 
with  the  use  of  franchise  trademarks 
registered  with  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 
Specifically,  these  regulations  have  at- 
tempted to  prohibit  the  use  of  real 
estate  signs  on  which  a  national  fran- 
chise logo  is  printed  in  typeface  larger 
than  the  name  of  the  franchisee. 
Court  challenges  to  this  State  interfer- 
ence with  a  federally  granted  trade- 
mark have  been  met  with  mixed  suc- 
cess. At  the  present  time  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  case  law  has  created 
an  unsettled  economic  environment 
which  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  today. 

At  the  heart  of  this  matter  is  the 
ability  of  the  franchisee  to  compete 
freely  and  fairly  under  the  trademark 
licensed  by  the  franchisor.  Franchis- 
ing as  a  method  of  distribution  has 
generally  resulted  in  competitive  inno- 
vation in  the  marketplace  and  plays 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
U.S.  economy.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  today  one-third  of  all  retail  sales 
are  made  through  franchised  outlets. 
The  success  of  franchising  in  our  econ- 
omy is  due,  in  part,  to  the  ability  of  a 
franchisee  to  use  a  franchisor's  trade- 
mark. Local  interference  with  a  na- 
tional trademark  undercuts  a  fran- 
chise system's  competitive  effective- 
ness and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Lanham  Trademark  Act. 

In  the  real  estate  industry,  franchis- 
ing allows  participating  brokers  to 
retain  their  independence  through 
ownership  of  their  own  local  business 
while  providing  competitive  tech- 
niques which  permits  franchisees  to 
compete  effectively  with  larger,  well- 
established  firms  and  national  con- 
glomerates; offers  a  viable  alternative 
to  the  almost  irresistible  trend  toward 
consolidation  and  concentration  of  the 
industry;  gives  the  smaller  broker 
access  to  advertising  media  and  large- 
scale  purchasing  power,  otherwise 
only  available  to  much  larger  corpora- 
tions; offers  affiliated  brokers  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  nation- 
wide referral  system  and  to  use  sophis- 
ticated sales  and  management  tools; 
fosters  new  entrants  into  the  industry 
by  giving  them  good  will  of  the  name 
that  is  otherwise  unavailable;  and  im- 
proves quality  of  service  to  consumers 
by  establishing  and  upgrading  stand- 
ards of  performance. 

The  new  trend  of  franchising  in  real 
estate  has  proven  to  be  too  successful 
to  some  competitors  who  have  vested 
interests  in  the  older  established 
order.  Real  estate  commissions 
throughout  the  country  are  generally 
composed  of  nonfranchised  brokers— 
they  regulate  their  own  competition. 
A  number  of  these  r^al  estate  commis- 
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sions  have  attempted  to  issue  regula- 
tions aimed  at  blunting  the  competi- 
tive effectiveness  of  franchised  bro- 
kers. Many  of  these  regulations  re- 
quire changes  in  the  signs  used  by 
franchised  brokers;  for  example,  sever- 
al States  have  adopted  a  regulation 
that  requires  a  franchisee  to  display 
his  own  name  in  print  as  large  as  and 
as  bold  as  the  print  used  for  the 
franchisor's  name— commonly  called  a 
50-50  ratio  rule.  Different  States  have 
adopted  different  ratio  rules,  making 
it  unduly  expensive  and  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  maintain  a  consist- 
ent standard  and  identity  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Ratio  rules  interfere  with 
the  use  of  federally  registered  trade- 
marks in  interstate  commerce.  These 
regulations  purport  to  protect  the 
public  from  deception,  but  the  public 
record  is  devoid  of  evidence  that  the 
public  is  being  or  has  been  harmed  by 
the  present  sign  configuration  used  by 
reputable  real  estate  franchisors. 
Other  States  have  considered  and  re- 
jected the  ratio  rules  as  being  anticom- 
petitive, arbitrary,  and  onerous  and 
have  opted  for  more  meaningful  and 
workable  rules.  Because  reputable 
franchisee  organizations  require  their 
franchisee  to  disclose  the  fact  of  the 
independent  relationship  in  all  adver- 
tising, business  cards,  documents,  and 
so  forth,  these  ratio  rules  are  unneces- 
sary. 

Furthermore,  these  arbitrary  ratio 
rules  have  not  demonstrably  elevated 
the  public  awareness,  but  rather  have 
operated  as  a  restraint  of  trade  by  sti- 
fling competition.  The  regulations 
have  generally  singled  out  franchised 
brokers  as  targets  without  affecting 
the  status  of  other  brokers  who  use 
various  trade  names  to  operate  their 
businesses. 

If  changes  for  signs  and  other  mate- 
rials are  required  to  be  made  for  all 
franchised  brokers,  the  expense  will 
run  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Consumers  and  the  taxpayers  will  ulti- 
mately pay  the  price  for  this  abuse  of 
regulatory  power,  through  less  compe- 
tition from  franchised  brokers  and  the 
eventual  passthrough  of  increased  op- 
erating costs.  This  patchwork  problem 
faced  by  the  franchisees  requires  a 
Federal  solution— a  national  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  to  amend,  the 
Lanham  Trademark  Act,  will  clarify 
and  specify  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  State  and  local  governments  may 
not  dictate  the  design  of  a  regristered 
trademark.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
this  legislation  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  power  of  a  State  or  communi- 
ty to  prohibit  the  display  of  advertis- 
ing of  any  kind,  or  to  limit  the  dimen- 
sions of  signs,  or  their  location,  or  to 
prohibit  deceptive  advertising,  or 
unfair  competition.  It  is  directed  only 
at  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
arrangement  and  design  of  a  regis- 
tered trademark. 
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Many  years  ago  Congress  recognized 
that  trademarks  foster  full  and  fair 
competition.  Because  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy  relies  on  full  competi- 
tion, Congress  determined  that  Feder- 
al regulation  of  such  trademarks  was 
necessary.  The  intent  of  the  Lanham 
Trademark  Act  is  being  clearly  frus- 
trated by  50  separate  State  regulations 
that  prevent  the  use  of  real  estate 
franchise  trademarks  as  registered. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Lanham  Act  makes  it  clear  that  the 
States  may  not  regulate  the  use  in 
commerce  of  registered  trademarks  in 
a  manner  different  from  that  manner 
contemplated  in  the  certificate  of  reg- 
istration with  federally  registered 
trademarks.* 


THE  GHOST  AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  December  8, 
198U  indicated  that  our  colleague, 
Hon.  Pete  McCloskey.  had  told  the 
steering  committee  of  the  "Women 
For"  group  in  Los  Angeles  that  he  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  H.R.  4559.  which  will 
cut  off  all  foreign  aid  to  any  nation 
that  refuses  to  sign  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  pact.  He  noted  that  this 
would  have  the  effect  of  cuting  off  all 
U.S.  aid  to  Israel,  one  of  our  most 
loyal  friends  and  dependable  allies. 

I  waited  patiently  all  day  to  offer  a 
counter  amendment  but  Mr.  McCixjs- 
KEY  never  appeared  to  submit  his 
amendment.  In  case  he  entertains 
thoughts  about  submitting  his  amend- 
ment this  spring.  I  submit  my  perfect- 
ing amendment  for  my  colleagues 
analysis: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dorman  of 
California  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
McCloskey  of  California.  In  the  last  line  of 
the  amendment,  immediately  before  the 
period,  insert  the  following:  ",  except  that 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  country  (1)  with  which  the  United 
States  has  a  mutual  defense  treaty,  or  (2) 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a  long 
standing  friendship  or  has  mutual  interests, 
as  determined  by  the  President".* 


VOLUNTEER  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

*  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  often- 
times during  our  consideration  of  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  legisla- 
tion, the  major  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  big  issues  with  big  price  tags 
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or  of  a  controversial  nature.  While 
debate  swirls  around  these  issues, 
other,  less  expensive  but  vital  pro- 
grams go  unnoticed.  So  it  is  with  the 
foreign  aid  legislation  which  we  are 
now  considering. 

Included  in  this  essential  legislation, 
is  funding  for  the  Volunteer  Develop- 
ment Corps,  a  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization providing  short-term  techni- 
cal help  to  cooperatives  and  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  developing  countries 
at  their  request.  The  VDC  had  provid- 
ed invaluable  assistance  to  countries 
throughout  the  world.  From  expand- 
ing milk  production  in  Brazil  to  im- 
proving recordkeeping  for  a  coopera- 
tive in  Fiji,  American  volunteers  have 
provided  their  skill  and  expertise  to 
overseas  cooperatives  and  other  orga- 
nizations. 

The  FDC  fills  a  needed  role  and  is  a 
positive  factor  in  our  Nation's  foreign 
policies.  Congress  must  support  this 
valuable  program  by  providing  ade- 
quate funding.* 


A  STEP  TOWARD  ENERGY 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWAIIE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  8,  1981 

*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  today  took  a  major  step 
toward  achieving  this  Nation's  long- 
sought-after  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence by  passing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341.  This  measure  will  facilitate 
the  construccion  of  a  natural  gas  pipe- 
line from  Alaska,  through  Canada,  to 
the  lower  48  States.  This  will  enable 
us  to  tap  the  tremendous  amount  of 
gas  we  have  discovered  in  Alaska.  Esti- 
mates show  that  nearly  13  percent  of 
our  total  natural  gas  reserves  are  lo- 
cated in  Alaska. 

Some  consumers  who  will  eventually 
draw  gas  fhom  the  pipeline— primarily 
in  the  West.  Midwest,  and  upper 
Northeast— may  be  asked  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  their  gas  in  advance 
of  the  pipeline's  construction.  This  is 
unfortunate,  but  it  seems  a  small  price 
to  pay  if  it  helps  us  lessen  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oil  from  people  such 
as  Libya's  Col.  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi. 

Some  may  also  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  measure  we  have  passed  today  is 
inequitable,  since  not  every  section  of 
the  country  will  be  asked  to  pay  for 
the  potentially  higher  gas  prices 
which  could  result  from  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  pipeline.  In  my  own 
State  of  I>elaware,  for  instance,  99 
percent  of  our  natural  gas  needs  are 
provided  by  Transco.  a  Texas  based 
company  which  draws  its  gas  from  the 
Southwest.  Southeast,  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Company  officials  say  they 
will  not  be  taking  any  gas  from  the 
Alaska  pipeline  nor  be  involved  in  its 
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construction;  therefore,  they  have 
noted,  the  resolution  passed  today  will 
not  directly  affect  the  prices  most 
Delawareans  pay  for  natural  gas. 

Is  this  unfair?  I  think  not.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with 
fairness  that  those  consumers  who  will 
benefit  most  from  the  Alaska  pipeline 
construction  be  asked  to  possibly  help 
finance  its  construction.  Nor  do  the 
claims  of  inequity  take  into  account 
consideration  of  future  circumstances 
which  may  result  in  higher  prices  for 
those  consumers  who  will  not  be  re- 
ceiving Alaskan  natural  gas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  all 
look  to  the  greater  good.  Twice  before, 
in  times  of  severe  energy  crises,  the 
Congress  has  marched  up  the  hill  voic- 
ing determination  to  decrease  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  Twice,  we 
have  marched  right  back  down  again.  I 
applaud  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  demonstrated  their  courage 
in  finally  taking  a  major  step  toward 
energy  independence  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


RADAR  EXPANDS  EROS  MISSION 


HON.  CLINT  ROBERTS 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

*  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  12,  1981, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  a 
positive  step  toward  further  explora- 
tion of  our  Nation's  energy  resources 
and  at  the  same  time  expanded  the 
mission  of  the  EROS  Data  Center, 
near  Sioux  Fall.  S.  Dak.  In  the  Depart- 
ment oflnterior  appropriations  bill  we 
have  prbricted^f^r  the  funding  of  side- 
looking  radar  flights  over  portions  of 
our  country. 

Side-looking  radar  is  a  technology 
that,  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  existing  data,  provides  tremen- 
dous information  about  the  geological 
makeup  of  our  country.  Test  flights  of 
side-looking  radar  have  already  been 
conducted  and  analyzed.  These  tests 
have  shown  radar's  advantages  for  ge- 
ological information-gathering  pur- 
poses due  to  its  technological  ability  to 
penetrate  dense  cloud  and  ground 
cover. 

The  appropriation  of  $3  million  for 
radar  overflights  will  not  only  help 
provide  the  Information  for  detecting 
oil.  coal,  and  other  mineral  resource 
deposits,  it  will  help  in  mapping  our 
vast  plains  and  mountains. 

In  addition  to  helping  America  reach 
energy  and  mineral  independence,  the 
House's  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram expands  the  role  and  mission  of 
the  EROS  Data  Center,  the  EROS 
Data  Center  presently  houses  and  pro- 
vides information  to  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  the  public  from  NASA. 
Landsat,    infrared    and    other    high- 
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aerial  photographic  technology.  Side- 
looking  radar  will  produce  another  set 
of  data  that  will  need  to  be  dissemi- 
nated and  stored  at  EROS. 

The   recent   Space   Shuttle   launch 
furthers  the  use  of  this  new  technolo- 
gy. A  form  of  side-looking  radar  was 
carried  aboard  the  Shuttle  and  its  use 
from  that  altitude  was  tested.  Support 
of  this  type  of  technology  is  needed. 
Energy     independence     will     involve 
many  forms  of  exploration.  Radar  is 
an  investment  in  America's  future  and 
independence.  Preliminary  results  of 
the  Shuttle  tests  are  positive  and  to  il- 
lustrate this  I  have  included  an  article 
on  the  Space  Shuttle  findings  found  in 
the   Washington   Post,   December   9. 
1981.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9.  1981] 
Space  Shxjttle's  Findings  Delighting 
NASA  Scientists 
(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 
As  short  as  it  was.  the  second  flight  of  the 
space  shuttle  last  month  produced  enough 
of  the  first  radar  "photographs "  of  Earth's 
surface  to  cover  10  million  square  kilome- 
ters, a  region  the  size  of  the  IJnited  States. 
The  abbreviated  three-day  flight  of  astro- 
nauts Joe  Henry  Engle  and  Richard  Truly 
also  generated  infrared  images  of  80,000  kil- 
ometers of  Earth's  surface  across  four  conti- 
nents, discerning  different  types  of  soil  and 
rocks  for  geologists. 

It  produced  spectacular  photographs  of 
the  tops  of  thunderclouds  around  the  world, 
took  the  first  measurements  from  space  of 
fish  schools  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  South 
China  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
the  first  attempt  from  space  to  measure 
carbon  monoxide  pollution  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres. 

•'We  had  planned  to  do  these  experiments 
over  five  days  and  we  only  got  three,"  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Dr.  Jim  Taranik  told  a  news  confer- 
ence yesterday.  "In  spite  of  that,  we  think 
this  entire  mission  was  nothing  short  of  an 
outstanding  success. " 

While  it  will  be  months  before  the  results 
are  linown  from  the  six  experiments  carried 
in  the  shuttle's  cargo  bay,  the  scientists  who 
designed  the  experiments  were  delighted 
with  the  way  they  worked. 

The  only  experiment  that  did  not  work 
was  an  attempt  to  see  how  fast  sunflower 
seeds  grew  in  weightlessness. 

"And  the  only  reason  it  didn't  work  was 
that  the  mission  was  too  short."  Dr.  Allan 
Brown  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
said.  "We  really  needed  two  more  days  to 
prove  the  results  of  our  experiment. " 

The  most  successful  experiment  carried 
by  the  shuttle  was  clearly  the  shuttle  imag- 
ing radar,  whose  six-foot-wide  antenna  was 
able  to  penetrate  storms,  the  dark  of  night 
and  even  the  cover  of  vegetation  to  return 
radar  "photographs"  of  10  million  square 
kilometers  of  the  United  States,  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Europe  and  Mexico. 

So  sharp  were  the  radar  photos  that  the 
shallow  slopes  of  the  cliffs  bordering  the 
Corinthian  Canal  in  Greece  could  be  dis- 
cerned from  space.  So  sensitive  was  the 
radar  that  images  it  made  of  the  Mediteran- 
ean  Sea  just  off  Sardinia  showed  patterns 
on  the  sea  surface  made  by  the  winds. 

"This  was  the  longest  radar  strip  of  the 
Earth  ever  taken, "  said  Dr.  Charles  Elachi 
of  California's  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
where  the  radar  was  developed  for  the  Pen- 
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tagon  to  map  rough  terrain.  "This  is  going 
to  be  a  very  useful  tool  for  geologists  in  the 
future."* 


EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  H.R.  4420 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  I  introduced 
H.R.  4420  which  reflects  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations  regarding 
small  Issue  industrial  development  rev- 
enue bonds.  This  bill  contains  an  ef- 
fective date  applying  to  bonds  issued 
after  December  31.  1981.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  not  be  reviewing  the 
subcommittee's  recommendations  or 
acting  on  H.R.  4420  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  clari- 
fy, for  the  record,  the  meaning  of  the 
effective  date  of  H.R.  4420. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee  did 
not  intend  that  its  recommendations 
ever  be  enacted  with  a  retroactive  ef- 
fective date.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  an- 
nounce my  intention,  in  the  event  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  marks  up 
or  otherwise  considers  H.R.  4420,  to 
offer  an  amendment  making  the  effec- 
tive date  prospective.  In  the  interim.  I 
do  not  intend  the  pending  status  of 
H.R.  4420  to  constrain  bond  counsel 
with  respect  to  rendering  opinions  as 
to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  bonds 
issued  under  section  103  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code.  I  have  conveyed 
this  statement  in  a  letter  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Rosten- 
KowsKi  in  order  to  avoid  any  future 
questions  about  this  issue.* 


ALARMING  TRENDS  IN  WORLD 
MILITARY  SPENDING 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Members  of  the  House  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  Ruth  Leger  Sivard's 
"World  Military  and  Social  Expendi- 
tures. 1981."  I  urge  all  our  colleagues 
to  take  the  time  to  read  and  carefully 
study  the  contents  of  this  alarming 
booklet.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
growth  of  military  spending  as  op- 
posed to  social  outlays  has  steadily  in- 
creased. Ms.  Sivard's  research  into  the 
effects  of  this  trend  are  invaluable  in 
setting  national  priorities  and  must  be 
seriously  considered.  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate her  major  conclusions  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Members: 

The  world  arms  build-up  has  reached  a 
new  level  of  danger.  Warning  signals  come 
from  the  political  arena  as  well  as  from  the 
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military.  One  sign  is  a  growing  militariza- 
tion of  political  authority.  In  the  Third 
World,  the  governments  of  over  50  countries 
are  dominated  by  the  armed  forces. 

The  obsession  with  weapons  and  with 
military  solutions  to  global  problems  has 
pushed  arms  budgets  to  $550  billion  a  year. 
About  $100  billion  of  this  outlay  goes  to  the 
growing  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
already  contains  over  one  million  times  the 
explosive  force  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

History's  most  expensive  arms  race  con- 
trasts with  the  steady  deterioration  of  the 
civilian  economy.  Both  military  superpow- 
ers, tied  up  in  an  intense  arms  competition, 
have  lost  status  in  the  commercial  market, 
as  well  as  within  their  own  military  alli- 
ances. 

Public  reaction  takes  two  forms.  In  the  de- 
veloping world,  there  is  increasing  polariza- 
tion and  more  violence,  as  military-political 
power  resists  social  change.  In  Europe  and 
America,  the  nuclear  threat  has  become  a 
major  target  of  public  concern.  Protests  are 
peaceful,  but  joined  by  a  growing  and  more 
diversified  public. 

Civilian  productivity  lags  but  military  pro- 
ductivity is  up  smartly.  The  World  War  II 
submarine  could  sink  only  passing  ships: 
now  a  single  sub  can  destroy  160  cities  as  far 
away  as  4,000  miles. 

World  military  expenditures  equal  the 
annual  income  of  the  poorest  half  of  the 
world's  population. 

Subsidized  dining  by  top  military  and  ci- 
vilian officials  in  the  Pentagon  costs  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  $14  per  meal.  The  school 
lunch  program  for  poor  children  gets  by  on 
$1.20  per  meal. 

Non-OPEC  developing  countries,  with  a 
per  capita  income  which  still  averaged 
below  $670  in  1979.  bought  $64  billion  of 
foreign  arms  from  1970  to  1979. 

The  world  spends  2,300  times  more  for 
military  activities  than  for  international 
peacekeeping. 

Of  the  thousands  of  foreign  troops 
trained  by  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  over  three- 
fourths  came  from  countries  which  are  now 
under  military  rule. 

The  richest  fifth  of  the  world  population 
lives  22  years  longer,  on  average  than  the 
poorest  fifth. 

The  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  first  in  military 
power,  rank  respectively  7  and  23  among  141 
nations  in  economic-social  standing. 

In  comparison  with  its  military  expendi- 
tures, the  U.S.S.R.  has  the  poorest  record 
among  developed  countries  in  providing  for- 
eign economic  assistance. 

The  annual  budget  for  U.S.  military  bands 
is  larger  than  the  federal  budget  for  all  ci- 
vilian art  programs— music,  dance,  painting, 
drama,  etc. 

A  nuclear  war  which  could  snuff  out  800 
million  lives  in  a  few  hours  could  be 
launched  on  the  decision  of  a  single  individ- 
ual.* 


SURVIVAL  LESSONS  FROM 
SWITZERLAND 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  think  about  Switzerland  our  minds 
first  turn  to  thoughts  of  gold,  choco- 
late, and  cuckoo  clocks.  But  that  coun- 
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try  bears  a  closer  and  more  serious 
look,  especially  with  regard  to  how  it 
intends  to  defend  itself. 

The  article  from  ttie  November  issue 
of  the  London  Economist,  which  fol- 
lows below,  shows  how  serious  the 
Swiss  are  about  national  survival. 

For  example,  Switzerland  protects 
all  of  its  citizens  from  the  effects  of 
nuclear  war  thru  a  progrson  of  shel- 
ters. It  has  a  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  which  produces  enor- 
mous strategic  reserves  ready  and  able 
to  be  led  by  a  well-trained  cadre  of 
1,500  professional  soldiers.  Training  is 
constant  for  the  reservists  and  does 
not  stop  until  age  50. 

Yet  Switzerland  devotes  1.9  percent 
of  its  GNP  to  defense.  And  few  coim- 
tries  have  as  good  a  reputation  for  re- 
spect of  civil  liberties  as  Switzerland. 

Of  course  Switzerland's  defense 
needs  and  ours  are  as  divergent  as  you 
could  get.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  imi- 
tate them  in  every  detail. 

However,  there  are  practical  lessons 
we  can  take  from  the  Swiss  on  how  to 
survive.  The  article  in  the  Economist 
provides  a  starting  point  for  our  specu- 
lation. 

Switzerland  Is  Ready  for  War 
(Prom  Our  Geneva  Correspondent) 

Neutrality  and  pacifism  do  not  always  go 
hand  in  hand.  Switzerland  has  been  a  neu- 
tral country  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815  but.  in  many  ways,  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  military-minded  countries  in 
Europe.  Few  countries  devote  so  much 
human  effort  to  defence. 

A  tenth  of  its  population  can  be  mobilised 
within  48  hours,  and  every  Swiss  male  has 
to  undergo  regular  military  training  each 
year  until  the  age  of  50.  Although  the  Swiss 
like  to  preserve  the  sabbath  calm  by  forbid- 
ding the  use  nf  power  lawnmowers  on  Sun- 
days, rifle  shots  crackle  out  from  ranges 
behind  villages  and  towns  throughout  each 
weekend.  Switzerland  is  also  one  of  the  few 
countries  which  provides  enough  nuclear 
shelters  to  protect  all  its  citizens.  Since  the 
early  1960's,  all  public  buildings  and  all  pri- 
vate houses  in  urban  areas  have  been  legally 
obliged  to  Install  shelters. 

Switzerland's  mountain  fighters  were  once 
the  terror  of  Europe,  but  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Marignano  in  1515  the  country  has 
concentrated  on  defence.  Though  its  mili- 
tary budget  is  relatively  small  (around  1.9% 
of  gdp,  against  3.4%  in  Sweden),  this  does 
not  include  the  real  manpower  costs  of  its 
part-time  army  and  air  force.  Every  year, 
400,000  men  do  an  average  of  30  days  of 
military  service  at  minimal  pay  (four  Swiss 
francs,  around  two  dollars,  a  day  for  an  or- 
dinary soldier):  most  of  the  cost  is  borne  by 
employers. 

The  country's  policy  of  "armed  neutrali- 
ty" is  no  joke.  During  the  second  world  war 
its  soldiers  were  prepared  to  fight  a  guerril- 
la compaign  against  a  German  invasion 
from  mountain  redoubts.  Although  Hitler's 
army  obviously  could  have  Invaded  and  de- 
feated Switzerland,  the  Germans'  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  occupying  the  country  de- 
terred them  from  marching  in.  Today,  the 
Swiss  strategy  has  changed.  The  army  no 
longer  plans  to  harass  an  invader  from  the 
mountains,  but  to  fight  at  the  borders,  on 
the  ground  that  most  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation and  wealth  are  in  the  lowlands.  But 
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the  aim  is  the  same:  not  so  much  to  defeat 
an  invasion  as  to  make  it  a  costly  and 
bloody  affair  for  the  invader. 

Switzerland's  standing  army  is  tiny:  it  has 
only  1,500  professional  soldiers,  almost  all 
of  whom  are  NCOs  or  officer-instructors. 
There  are  a  handful  of  brigadiers  and  colo- 
nels, but  no  generals.  The  title  of  general  is 
granted— by  act  of  parliament— only  to  the 
country's  supreme  commander  in  time  of 
war.  F\>r  the  rest,  Switzerland  depends  on 
its  part-time  militiamen. 

Every  Swiss  man  has  to  do  four  months  of 
training  at  the  age  of  20,  followed  by  eight 
annual  three-week  refresher  courses.  After 
that,  the  courses  become  less  frequent,  but 
there  are  shooting  execises  and  kit  inspec- 
tions every  year  for  those  under  50.  The  of- 
ficer corps  depends  on  the  same  system,  al- 
though officers  have  to  put  in  more  time, 
and  this  discourages  some  candidates:  a 
colonel,  for  example,  has  to  spend  2.000 
days  of  his  life  (5V^  years)  in  uniform.  Men 
who  are  physically  unfit  for  military  service 
are  trained  in  civilian  defence  instead.  But 
conscientious  objectors  do  not  get  a  soft 
option:  about  350  of  them.  Judged  to  be 
dodgers,  are  tried  by  court  martial  each 
year  and  sent  to  prison. 

every  boy  a  soldier 

Part  of  the  success  of  the  Swiss  part-time 
army  lies  in  the  way  in  which  civilian  and 
military  life  is  interwoven.  A  popular  song 
hardly  exaggerates  when  it  proclaims:  "In 
our  cantons,  every  boy  is  bom  a  soldier". 
Military  service  is  as  much  a  part  of  ordi- 
nary life  as  going  to  school  and  stretches 
over  a  longer  period  of  a  man's  life.  Every 
child  sees  his  father  and  his  teachers  go  off 
to  the  army  regularly. 

The  equipment  used  by  the  army  and  air 
force  does  not  include  the  most  sophisticat- 
ed arms  available,  even  from  Switzerland's 
own  arms  industry.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
rely  on  old-fashioned  ideas.  Much  time,  for 
example,  is  devoted  to  training  carrier  pi- 
geons (this  is  not  silly:  pigeons  are  radar- 
proof  and  their  wavelengths  cannot  be 
jammed):  and  every  weekend  soldiers  can  be 
seen  keeping  fit  by  riding  heavy,  black  mili- 
tary bicycles  or  by  climbing  mountains. 

In  the  past  two  years.  Switzerland  has 
been  cutting  public  spending:  but  the  de- 
fence budget  has  remained  unscathed.  The 
events  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland  have 
helped  to  underpin  the  need  for  defence 
spending,  but  there  are  other  reasons  why 
the  budget  has  not  been  cut.  The  army  has 
an  almost  mystic  status  and  remains  one  of 
the  most  important  national  institutions  in 
a  multilingual  country  where  the  federal 
government  is  deliberately  kept  weak.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  JAMES  L. 
EURE,  D.D. 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  religious  leader  of  exception- 
al dedication  and  inspiration.  Bishop 
Jaiqes  L.  Eure,  D.D.  Sunday  in  Salis- 
bury, Md.,  he  celebrated  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  his  service  with  the 
United  Church  of  God  in  Christ. 

Bishop  Eure  is  responsible  for  build- 
ing, almost  singlehandedly,  the  entire 
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Eastern  Shore  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ.  In  1931  he 
arrived  with  little  more  than  the 
dream  of  establishing  a  congregation 
there.  With  speed  and  effectiveness, 
he  built  and  filled  a  tent  structure  on 
Katherine  Street.  He  brought  togeth- 
er a  vibrant,  committed  congregation, 
and  they  soon  built  a  wooden  church. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  but  in  1945  the  church  was  re- 
built on  Delaware  Avenue  in  down- 
town Salisbury,  where  it  proudly 
stands  today. 

James  Eure  did  much  more  than  es- 
tablish a  single  church.  He  trained  a 
great  many  ministers,  and  organized 
congregations  in  Snow  Hill,  Preston. 
Easton,  St.  Michaels,  Tyaskin,  Prin- 
cess Anne,  Pocomoke,  and  Federals- 
burg.  Fittingly,  he  was  appointed  the 
district  superintendent  for  the  Eastern 
Shore  churches  in  1943,  and  was 
named  bishop  in  1964. 

The  unique  energy  and  devotion  of 
Bishop  Eure  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  men  and  women.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating 
him.  and  in  wishing  him  many  more 
years  of  service  to  God  and  his 
church.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  355 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  355.  requesting  that  seri- 
ous discussions  be  undertaken  with 
the  Government  of  Canada,  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  regional  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Past  and  recent  events  in  the  Mid- 
east heighten  my  concern  for  future 
dependable  sources  of  petroleum  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  especially  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  contin- 
ued uninterruptible  operation  of  key 
American  defense  industries. 

In  a  very  perceptive  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  December  6,  1981.  issue 
of  Parade,  Tad  Szulc  has  outlined  the 
major  limitations  within  some  of  our 
current  energy  supply  policies,  as  well 
as  targeted  the  reasons  why  we  must 
not  back  away  from  our  determination 
to  provide  a  leak-proof  energy  safety 
net. 

Mr.  Szulc's  commentary  is  deserving 
of  broad  readership.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Parade.  Dec.  6,  1981] 

Are  We  Prepared  for  Another  On. 

Shortage? 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

For  the  third  time  in  less  than  a  decade, 
Americans  face  rising  uncertainties  concern- 
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Ing  supplies  and  prices  of  imported  oil— oil 
on  which  our  economy,  despite  conservation 
efforts,  is  still  greatly  dependent.  Nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  petroleum  we  consume 
comes  from  abroad. 

What  looms  ahead  for  you.  the  American 
consumer,  is  still  more  expensive  oil— gaso- 
line as  well  as  heating  fuel— and  pronounced 
shortages  which  could  start  occuring  next 
summer  as  a  result  of  the  complex  interna- 
tional game  of  petroleum  politics  and  eco- 
nonucs. 

At  the  end  of  October.  OPEC— the  13- 
member  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries— had  already  increased  the 
basic  price  of  crude  oil  (and  domestically 
produced  oil  automatically  follows  cartel 
prices),  instantly  adding  three  or  four  cents 
to  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  at  the 
pump— and  making  inflation  worse.  It  was 
the  first  such  increase  since  1980.  but  it  was 
only  the  beginning:  The  shortages  deliber- 
ately planned  by  foreign  producers  in  order 
to  protect  their  long-term  revenues  and 
safeguard  their  hold  on  the  industrialized 
world  are  certain  to  induce  further  price 
rises. 

In  addition,  there  are  political  dangers  ca- 
pable of  rendering  the  United  States  even 
more  vulnerable.  The  Middle  East,  where 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  imports  originates, 
remains  in  turmoil,  intensified  by  the  Octo- 
ber assassination  of  Egypt's  President 
Anwar  Sadat,  and  new  regional  wars  and  In- 
ternal revolution's  could  well  erupt— all  of  it 
a  threat  to  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  U.S. 

Yet.  ignoring  all  the  lessons  of  the  recent 
past,  the  U.S.  could  be  unprepared  to  deal 
with  a  serious  disruption  in  oil  imports.  Our 
stored  crude  oil  stocks  are  barely  sufficient 
for  a  month's  consumption,  and— despite 
warnings  from  many  quarters— neither  the 
government  nor  the  petroleum  companies 
are  building  them  up  adequately.  As  of 
early  November,  the  government  no  longer 
had  legislative  authority  to  allocate  in  an 
emergency  whatever  fuel  the  U.S.  does  have 
on  hand— that  authority  having  expired  on 
Sept.  30.  with  the  Reagan  Administration 
unwilling  to  have  it  renewed. 

The  most  immediate  and  crucial  test  in 
this  latest  emerging  energy  crisis  is  expect- 
ed this  week  when  the  OPEC  oil  ministers 
meet  in  Abu  Dhabi  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
seek  to  heal,  once  and  for  all,  the  two-year 
policy  split  on  prices.  The  price  compromise 
and  increase  set  at  an  emergency  OPEC 
meeting  in  Geneva  on  Oct.  29  was  only  an 
interim  agreement. 

Having  lost  about  $100  billion  in  revenues 
during  1981  (down  from  a  revenue  peak  in 
1979  of  nearly  $300  billion)  and  seeing  the 
globe  awash  in  unsold  oil  caused  by  an  un- 
anticipated sharp  drop  in  consumption  in 
the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe.  OPEC  finds 
that  its  survival  is  at  stake.  Sheik  Ahmed 
Zaki  Yamani,  minister  of  oil  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  world's  largest  oil  exporter, 
warned  in  late  September  that  many  OPEC 
members  already  stand  on  the  "edge  of 
bankruptcy"  and  that  their  dollar  surpluses 
will  vanish  by  mid- 1986  if  something  is  not 
done.  Even  the  Saudis,  with  their  huge  oil 
reserves,  could  have  their  ambitious  mili- 
tary and  economic  development  plans  set 
back  if  OPEC  does  not  close  ranks. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Abu 
Dhabi  conference,  this  is  a  no-win  situation 
for  the  U.S.  Even  if  the  OPEC  meeting  con- 
firms the  unified  price  of  crude  oil  that  was 
tentatively  reached  in  Geneva  in  October,  it 
will  not  be  good  news  for  Americans  and 
other  consumers,  because  it  means  higher 
costs  in  any  event.  Besides,  it  is  far  from 
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certain  that  a  foolproof  agreement  is  ob- 
tainable, given  the  bickering  among  OPEC 
members  during  and  after  the  Geneva  ses- 
sion over  production  volume,  bonuses,  sur- 
charges, discounts  and  the  like. 

At  Geneva,  the  unified-price  accord 
seemed  to  suggest  that  prices  were  being 
brought  down  from  their  highest  levels, 
such  as  Libya's  $41  per  barrel  this  year,  to 
the  benchmark  price  of  $34  per  barrel  (1 
barrel^42  gallons).  But  this  was  a  political 
oil  shell  game.  The  truth  is  that  when  Saudi 
Arabia  agreed  to  go  up  from  $32  to  $34  per 
barrel,  the  effect  was  to  kick  up  the  average 
price,  inasmuch  as  the  desert  kingdom  pro- 
duces about  one-half  of  aU  OPEC  oil.  It  is 
also  our  largest  single  supplier,  accounting 
for  17.5  percent  of  America's  total  Imports. 

Though  OPEC  ministers  committed  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  $34  basic  price  until 
the  end  of  1982.  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  producers  will  live  up  to  it  if  conditions 
change  and  shortages  develop.  Indeed,  a 
unified  price  does  not  guarantee  the  U.S. 
immunity,  within  a  year  or  less,  from  artifi- 
cial shortages,  if  not  major  disruptions,  in 
oil  supplies.  The  reason  Is  the  "oil  glut"— 
OPEC's  basic  problem— tlie  fact  that  since 
1980  its  production  capacity  has  vastly  ex- 
ceeded consumer  demand.  Two  years  ago. 
the  OPEC  countries  produced  and  sold  31 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day.  Today,  the 
figure  has  shrunk  to  some  20  million  bar- 
rels. The  only  way  to  reduce  the  glut— and 
to  make  more  money  again— is  to  cut  down 
production.  And  that  means  shortages. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  a  firm  price 
agreement  at  Abu  Dhabi,  it  is  already  clear 
that  OPEC  has  begun  to  slash  production, 
and  this  is  what  really  matters.  The  day 
after  the  Geneva  price  compromise,  Saudi 
Arabia— the  giant— "succumbed"  to  pressure 
from  its  fellow  OPEC  members,  cutting  its 
production  to  about  8  million  barrels  a  day 
(down  from  a  peak  of  around  10  million  bar- 
rels earlier  this  year).  Now  other  Arab  and 
African  producers  are  pushing  the  Saudis  to 
reduce  production  to  7  million  barrels  a 
day— and  they,  too,  may  do  some  cutting  of 
their  own  to  force  up  the  prices. 

Saudi  Arabia's  decision  to  cut  production 
while  increasing  its  prices  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  economic  and  political  power.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Saudis  asserted  their  premier 
role  in  OPEC  by  imposing  the  price  level 
that  suited  them.  And  they  enhanced  their 
political  influence  among  fellow  Arabs  by 
rescuing  them  from  financial  disaster  via 
production  cuts.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
signaled  to  the  industrialized  world,  notably 
the  U.S.,  that  their  wishes  in  military  and 
other  Middle  Eastern  affairs  must  be  re- 
spected if  adequate  oil  supplies  are  to  be 
maintained. 

The  Saudis'  timing  was  exquisite.  Oil  min- 
ister Xamani  was  able  to  delay  the  emergen- 
cy Geneva  meeting  until  the  day  after  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  on  the  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  the  five  controversial  AWACS 
(Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System)  air- 
craft, agreeing  to  the  unified  price  only 
after  the  vote  had  gone  the  Saudis'  way. 
The  implied  threat  was  that  if  the  Senate 
had  acted  negatively.  Saudi  Arabia  might 
have  permitted  a  breakdown  in  Geneva  and 
chaos  in  the  oil  markets,  highly  damaging 
to  the  U.S.  The  "oil  weapon."  in  other 
words,  had  not  been  renounced.  As  if  ignor- 
ing the  AWACS  sale,  Saudi  Arabia  an- 
nounced a  production  cut  certain  to  force 
up  prices  by  mid-1982.  And  by  that  time. 
Sheik  Yamani  noted  significantly,  the 
"glut"  would  dissolve. 

Venezuelan  oil  minister  Humberto  Cal- 
derOn  Berti,  one  of  the  most  influential 
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players  in  OPEC,  warns  that  political  vola- 
tility in  the  world  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
cartel  to  maintain  its  unity.  "You  Ameri- 
cans would  be  wrong  to  rejoice  over  a  break- 
up of  OPEC. "  Calderbn  told  me  recently  as 
we  sipped  coffee  at  his  office  in  Caracas.  "If 
OPEC  collapses,  you  will  have  anarchy, 
with  every  producer  out  for  himself  and  no 
controls  of  any  kind.  You  may  have  wild 
price  oscillations  and  production  cuts.  It  will 
damage  you  more  than  having  to  deal  with 
OPEC." 

Now  21  years  old.  OPEC  is  at  a  crossroads. 
Its  13  members— Saudi  Arabia.  Iran.  Iraq, 
Venezuela,  Kuwait,  Libya.  Algeria,  Ecuador, 
Gabon,  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  Qatar  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates— hold  varying  levels 
of  reserves;  different  political,  economic  and 
social  objectives;  different  degrees  of  man- 
agement sophistication.  All  of  this  makes  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  reach 
policy  agreement. 

Yet  OPEC  has  grown  into  a  formidable 
economic  and  political  force.  The  1973-74 
oil  embargo  by  Arab  producers— triggered 
by  the  Arab-Israeli  war— deprived  the  U.S. 
of  18  percent  of  its  supplies,  forcing  drastic 
shortages  here,  greatly  pushing  up  prices 
and  showing  Americans  for  the  first  time 
their  vulnerability  to  foreign  producers. 

Between  1971  and  1979,  prices  soared  from 
roughly  $2  to  $18  per  barrel.  The  Iranian 
revolution  in  1979  created  panic  in  the 
market,  and  in  that  year  alone,  prices  dou- 
bled. Thus,  over  a  10-year  period,  the  price 
of  petroleum  rose  at  least  eighteen-fold, 
running  far  ahead  of  world  inflation. 

At  the  end  of  1979,  however,  OPEC  made 
a  mistake.  According  to  CalderOn  Berti— in 
the  first  such  open  confession  by  a  ranking 
OPEC  official— at  a  closed  meeting  of  the 
six-nation  OPEC  Strategy  Conunittee  at 
Dharan.  Saudi  Arabia,  the  oil  ministers 
came  up  with  a  highly  erroneous  long-range 
forecast:  The  worldwide  demand,  they  pre- 
dicted, would  remain  constant  or  keep  grow- 
ing, and,  consequently,  oil  producers  could 
apply  periodic  price  increases  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

But  the  committee  underestimated  the 
energy  conservation  capabilities  of  the  U.S. 
and  Western  Europe;  miscalculating  the 
extent  of  Industrial  conversion  from  oil  to 
coal  in  Western  countries:  minimized  the 
imiMrtance  of  petroleum  production  in  the 
North  Sea  and  Alaska  (which,  of  course,  are 
outside  of  OPEC);  and  failed  to  understand 
that  interest  rates,  already  rising  in  the 
U.S.,  would  discourage  oil  companies  from 
tying  up  too  much  money  in  building  up 
crude  oU  stocks. 

The  bubble  burst  in  1981.  Whereas  U.S. 
imports  in  1977  averaged  a  record  8.8  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day.  they  had  fallen  to  6.8  mil- 
lion barrels  in  1980.  In  the  first  10  months 
of  this  year,  we  imported  only  5.7  million 
barrels  a  day— more  than  a  40  percent  drop 
in  four  years.  The  rate  of  Western  Europe- 
an imports  fell  even  more. 

By  October  1981,  an  OPEC  counteroffen- 
sive  was  in  the  making,  culminating  in  the 
October  Geneva  meeting. 

For  Americans,  there  is  cruel  irony  in  this 
whole  situation.  Having  triumphed  in  the 
battle  of  energy  conservation,  we  may  in  the 
end  be  penalized,  finding  not  only  that  oil 
prices  have  risen  again,  but  also  that  we 
remain  vulnerable  to  OPEC.  The  reason  lies 
with  both  the  U.S.  government  and  the  oil 
companies.  In  the  first  place.  Washington 
has  no  diplomatic  or  other  means  to  influ- 
ence OPEC,  notably  Saudi  Arabia,  regarding 
prices  and  production  levels.  It  could  even 
be  argued  that  our  government's  Middle 
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Eastern  policy  has  become  hostage  to  Saudi 
goodwill  in  strategic  matters.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  AWACS  planes,  it  was  the  Adminis- 
tration that  sought  to  please  the  Saudis,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

More  to  the  point,  the  U.S.  government 
has  been  told  by  one  of  its  own  agencies 
that  it  is  unprepared  for  a  disruption  of  oil 
flow  from  abroad.  The  danger  of  such  a  dis- 
ruption—suggested by  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion and  the  inner  tensions  in  Saudi 
Arabia— assuredly  exists.  If  Sadat  could  be 
assassinated  by  radicals  or  religious  fanat- 
ics, the  same  peril  would  seem  to  exist  for 
Saudi  Arabia  or  the  Persian  Gulf  kingdoms, 
where  the  rulers  may  be  targets  for  discon- 
tented revolutionaries.  A  mysterious  fire  in 
the  Saudi  oil  fields  some  years  ago  cost  1 
million  barrels  a  day  in  lost  production.  Also 
the  Iranian  air  attack  on  Kuwaiti  oil  facili- 
ties in  September  could  portend  a  new  war 
in  the  Gulf— in  addition  to  the  15-month-old 
Iran-Iraq  war— and  additional  loss  of  pro- 
duction. 

When  Sadat  was  killed  on  Oct.  6.  the 
international  oil  market  became  briefly 
frantic,  with  buyers  placing  urgent  orders 
and  immediate-delivery  prices  shooting  up. 
The  next  day.  the  market  calmed  down 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  Egyptian 
regime  had  not  been  overthrown  and  no 
Iran-type  revolution  had  erupted.  But  the 
key  factor  was  that  Egypt  is  not  an  oil  ex- 
porter. As  a  Washington  energy  specialist 
remarked,  "If  [Saudi  Arabia's]  King  Khalid 
or  Crown  Prince  Pahd— the  real  power  in 
Saudi  Arabia— had  been  assassinated,  you'd 
have  the  wildest  imaginable  panic  in  the  oil 
markets."  A  war  between  Egypt  and  Libya, 
the  latter  an  important  oil  producer,  would 
also  have  serious  consequences. 

In  an  unusually  harsh  report  to  Congrress 
on  Sept.  29.  1981.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  put  it  simply  and  clear- 
ly: 

"The  U.S.  government  is  almost  totally 
unprepared  to  deal  with  disruptions  in  oil 
imports.  Oil  import  disruptions— such  as  the 
1973  oil  embargo  and  the  1979  Iranian 
shortfall— pose  a  significant  threat  to  na- 
tional security,  and  the  lack  of  effective 
contingency  planning  and  program  develop- 
ment to  date  is  serious  and  requires  immedi- 
ate attention." 

According  to  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, overall  crude  oil  stocks  held  in  stor- 
age by  the  industry  in  the  U.S.  stood  at  Oc- 
tober's end  at  363  million  barrels  (down  32 
million  barrels  from  a  year  ago).  At  our 
present  rate  of  consumption,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  22  days  of  supplies.  The  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve,  for  which  oil  is  pur- 
chased by  the  government,  had  200  million 
barrels,  or  less  than  13  days  of  supplies.  At 
best.  then.  Americans  had  crude  oil  for  just 
over  a  month  in  case  of  a  serious  import  dis- 
ruption. 

The  oil  companies  are  not  building  up 
crude  stocks  from  imports  because,  at 
present  high-interest  rates,  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  invest  funds  elsewhere— crude  oU 
stocks  bring  no  profit. 

In  an  emergency,  the  Department  of 
Energy  would  presumably  be  in  charge  of 
handling  and  allocating  existing  supplies. 
However.  President  Reagan  is  committed  to 
dismantling  the  department  by  late  1982. 
and  no  proposals  were  announced  by  mid- 
November  to  determine  who  would  be  in 
charge  in  an  emergency.  Meanwhile,  oil  ex- 
perts are  leaving  the  government  for  private 
industry  jobs. 

"A  governmental  program."  the  Comptrol- 
ler General's  report  concluded,  "has  impor- 
tant psychological  benefits,  both  domesti- 
cally and  internationally.  Well-designed  .  .  . 
programs  will  reassure  the  American  public 
and  help  to  avoid  panic.  They  should  be  de- 
veloped beforehand  so  that  government .  .  . 
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will  not  have  to  enact  measures  in  the  con- 
fusion and  political  pressures  generated  by  a 
disruption." 

Others  in  government,  however,  stress 
self-reliance.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
William  A.  Vaughan  wrote  recently  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Congressional  inquiry:  ""I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  Administration's  firm 
opposition  to  any  legislative  action  which 
would  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the  free 
market  to  respond  to  such  emergency  situa- 
tions. Any  additional  legislation,  such  as 
standby  price  and  allocation  controls,  would 
foster  a  false  sense  of  security  by  creating 
the  impression  that  government  can  and 
will  somehow  'come  to  the  rescue'  of  those 
who  do  not  take  prudent  self-help  meas- 
ures." 

There  is  a  further  irony  in  the  oil  situa- 
tion. Because  Americans  have  been  using 
less  oil.  with  a  consequent  drop  in  prices 
charged  by  OPEC,  the  oil  companies— which 
handle  all  imports  (except  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve)— are  earning  less.  They 
therefore  pay  less  in  ""windfall  profits  tax." 
which  may  prove  damaging  to  the  govern- 
ment's budgetary  planning.  When  OPEC 
prices  rise,  most  of  the  profit  increase  goes 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  taxes.  Thus  is  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which,  for  budget  rea- 
sons, the  Administration  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  imported  oil  being  more  expensive.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  for  every  dollar 
drop  in  OPEC  prices,  the  U.S.  government 
loses  $1.4  billion. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  oil  consumer- 
squeezed  between  the  OPEC  crisis  and  the 
government's  way  of  managing  the  energy 
problem— may  soon  again  be  feeling  the 
pinch.* 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  today  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  LimGREN)  to 
delete  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency  failed  to 
carry. 

Although  I  voted  for  that  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  make  clear  for  the 
record  that  my  vote  for  it  and  my  op- 
position to  the  separation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  no  way  indicates  any  view  on 
my  part  that  a  veteran's  issue  was  in- 
volved or  that  the  proponents  in 
either  body  of  separation  were  moti- 
vated by  the  fact  the  current  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  is  a  Vietnam 
veteran. 

During  the  debate  in  this  Chamber, 
it  was  noted  that  the  chief  sponsor  of 
separation  legislation  in  the  other 
body— a  reference  to  my  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)— had  proposed 
separation  because  of  the  intelligence 
background  of  the  current  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency.  Tom  Pauken, 
who  received  intelligence  training  in 
the  Army  and  served  as  an  Army  intel- 
ligence officer  in  Vietnam.  It  is  true 
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that  Senator  Cranston  has  repeatedly 
expressed  his  strong  view  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  well-being  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  staff  overseas  re- 
quire the  complete  separation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  intelligence  activi- 
ties as  well  as  from  even  the  appear- 
ance of  any  connection  with  such  ac- 
tivities. Thus,  he  has  asserted  repeat- 
edly that  in  his  view  separation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency  is  desirable  in  light  of  Mr. 
Pauken's  intelligence  background. 

However,  he  has  also  made  clear  re- 
peatedly, as  did  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  its  report  on 
the  separation  legislation,  which  it  ap- 
proved on  a  lO-to-2  bipartisan  vote,  S. 
1518,  Senate  Report  No.  97-84,  that 
this  is  only  one  factor  and  not  the  de- 
terminative one. 

Moreover,  it  most  certainly  would 
not  be  fair  or  accurate  to  infer  that 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  in  any  way  derogates  Mr. 
Pauken's  service  in  Vietnam  or  views 
the  service  and  sacrifices  of  our  Na- 
tion's Vietnam  veterans  as  anything 
other  than  noble  and  patriotic. 

As  a  member  and  now  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  know  from  my  long  and  close 
working  relationship  with  the  Senator 
from  California,  first  in  his  role  as 
past  chairman  and  currently  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
committee,  that  he  has  the  highest 
regard  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  has 
worked  for  over  12  years  and  contin- 
ues to  work  steadfastly  to  guarantee 
that  we  as  a  nation  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  them  through  effective  pro- 
grams. In  my  opinion,  no  past  or  cur- 
rent Member  of  either  body  of  the 
Congress  holds  Vietnam  veterans  in 
higher  esteem  or  has  done  more  for 
them  than  Alan  Cranston.  The  out- 
standing and  very  lengthy  public 
record  of  his  accomplishments  on 
their  behalf  were  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  other 
body  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  at  page  31921  of 
the  Record  for  November  9,  1979,  and 
referred  to  by  my  predecessor  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  esteemed  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  on  page 
36203  of  the  Record  for  December  14. 
1979.  That  record  of  accomplishment, 
which  has  grown  very  substantially  in 
the  intervening  2  years,  and  Alan 
Cranston's  effective  advocacy  to 
former  President  Carter  that  he  ap- 
point as  VA  Administrator  the  first 
Vietnam  veteran  to  hold  that  post, 
speaks  for  itself  in  demonstrating  that 
any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  would 
be  totally  unfounded.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subconunittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 


This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
December  10,  1981,  may  be  found  in 
the  Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

december  11 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1867,  to  in- 
crease   the    acreage    limitations    and 
abolish  the  residency  requirements  of 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee, and  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1449,  elimi- 
nating certain  aspects  of  the  renew- 
able energy  tax  credit  offset  rules  for 
the  development  of  State  and  local 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
programs. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  amendments   to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  security  coop- 
eration with  Israel. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1030.  revising 
certain  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  (Public  Law  90-618)  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  importers  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  prohibited  activities  con- 
cerning firearms. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:15  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  providing 
that  certain  SUte  or  Federal  organiza- 
tions operating  as  libraries  which 
serve  the  public  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  public  charities,  S.  1883,  con- 
forming the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back and  carryforward  rules  for  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  that  available  for  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  S.  1757,  clarifying 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  certain  ama- 
teur.sports  organizations. 

2221  Dirlisen  Building 
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12:00  Noon 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  noninuni- 
grant  business  visas,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  status. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

2:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Peter    McCoy,    of    California,    to    be 
Under    Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Travel  and  Tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 

DECEMBER  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Conmiittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce on  the  proposed  purchase  of 
Marathon  Oil  Company  by  Mobil  Cor- 
poration. 

2123  Raybum  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1730, 
revising  certain  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  by  providing 
protectable  interest  in  national  securi- 
ty information,  law  enforcement  inves- 
tigations, business  confidentiality,  and 
personal  property. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tec 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  management  of  cer- 
tain Federal  assets,  focusing  on  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  for  revenue 
raising. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

5:00  p.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislative  and  administrative  business. 
S-206,  Capitol 

DECEMBER  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Bus'iess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  U.S.  policy  In 
Central  America. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  234,  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  home 
health  care  programs  and  providing 
expanded   coverage   of   home   health 
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services  under  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

DECEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1 10,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18, 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19,  meas- 
ures amending  the  Constitution  to  es- 
tablish legislative  authority  in  the 
Congress  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349, 
providing  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reasona- 
ble fees  to  attorneys  representing  legal 
counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agriculture  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  U.S.  agriculture 
trade  policies,  focusing  on  the  status 
of  trade  with  the  European  economic 
community. 

324  Russell  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  training 
and  testing  programs  for  air  traffic 
controllers. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  159,  au- 
thorizing the  exchange  of  certain  land 
held  by  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  S.  1340,  pro- 
viding for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Clal- 
lam Tribe  of  Indians,  Washington;  S. 
792,  establishing  a  National  Institute 
of  Native  American  Culture  and  Arts 
Development;  S.  1779,  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  certain  land  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe;  and  S.  1468,  des- 
ignating a  portion  of  land  in  Harney 
County,  Oreg.,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Bums  Paiute  Indian  Tribe. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.J.  Res. 
110,  S.J.  Res.  17,  S.J.  Res.  18,  and  S.J. 
Res.  19,  measures  amending  the  Con- 
stitution to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  the  Congress  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  abortion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  11,  1982 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    unemployment 
problems  in  the  automobile  industry, 
focusing  on  the  need  for  job  opportu- 
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nities    and    training    assistance    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  12,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  jcontinue  hearings  on  unemployment 
problems  in  the  automobile  industry, 
focusing  on  the  need  for  job  opportu- 
nities   and    training    assistance    pro- 
grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  13,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  14,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  20.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761.  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  26,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1541,  amend- 
ing the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  simplifying 
both  reporting  and  disclosure  require- 
ments, and  the  process  for  employers 
to  provide  retirement  income  to  em- 
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ployees,  and  providing  incentives  for 
employers  to  provide  pension  benefits 
to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  27.  1982 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  problems  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  American  school  system. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

JANUARY  28,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1785,  increasing 
the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  requiring  immediate 
removal  of  certain  individuals  convict- 
ed of  crimes  relating  to  his  official  po- 
sition, broadening  the  definition  of 
the  types  of  positions  an  individual  is 
barred  from  upon  conviction,  increas- 
ing the  time  of  disbarment  from  5  to 
10  years,  escrowing  a  convicted  offi- 
cial's salary  for  the  duration  of  his 
appeal,  and  clarifying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Labor  relating 
to  detecting  and  investigating  criminal 
violations  relating  to  ERISA. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  4.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  10,  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1748.  exempting 
certain    employers    from    withdrawal 
and  plan  termination  insurance  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  Employee  Re- 
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tirement       Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  11.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  18.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

FEBRUARY  23,  1982 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Room  to  be  announced 

FEBRUARY  25.  1982 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1761,  amend- 
ing the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  preclear- 
ance  provisions  to  all  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  and  provide  for  sub- 
mission of  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  to  the  appropri- 
ate U.S.  district  court. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 

DECEMBER  17,  1981 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  immi- 
gration numbers  and  the  interrelation 
of  immigration  policy  and  population 
policy. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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December  10,  1981 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  November  30, 1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurhond)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  DJ5..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Holy  Lord  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
order  Thou  hast  ordained  in  the  uni- 
verse. Planets  follow  their  courses  so  that 
they  can  be  charted  and  we  can  intersect 
their  orbit  with  a  space  craft  years  in  the 
future.  The  Earth  maintains  its  journey 
around  the  Sun  making  iwssible  seasons, 
days,  and  nights  by  which  we  plan  our 
schedules  accurately.  We  thank  Thee, 
Lord  for  order  which  makes  scientific 
investigation  possible  and  without  which 
there  would  be  no  science  or  mathema- 
tics. We  thank  Thee  for  minds  to  respond 
to  the  order  with  ability  to  examine, 
think,  reason,  and  decide. 

We  thank  Thee  Lord  for  spiritual  and 
moral  order  without  which  hiunan  rela- 
tionships would  be  impossible  and  life 
could  not  exist.  Forgive  us  when  we  are 
indifferent  to  these  higher  orders  and 
condemn  ourselves  to  the  destructive 
consequences.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
law  of  sowing  and  reaping.  Help  us  to 
understand  its  implications  for  our  lives, 
that  we  reap  what  we  sow.  We  cannot 
sow  a  dandelion  and  reap  an  orchid.  We 
cannot  sow  lies  and  reap  truth.  We  can- 
not sow  to  the  flesh  and  reap  the  spirit. 
We  cannot  sow  deception  and  reap 
honesty. 

Deliver  us,  righteous  God  from  the 
self-deception  which  makes  us  think  we 
can  disregard  Thy  law  and  escape  judg- 
ment. We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  will 


be  recognized  on  special  order  this 
morning  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
recognition  of  Senators  under  the  order 
entered  last  evening  we  will  have  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  in  which  statements  will  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 
At  11  a.m.  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill  conference 
report.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  confer- 
ence report  will  be  completed  prior  to  the 
hour  of  12  noon  wh;n  under  the  order 
entered  also  last  evening  the  Senate  must 
resimie  consideration  of  S.  951,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

Senators  will  recall,  I  am  sure,  that 
under  the  previous  order  entered  soma 
weeks  ago  after  the  resumption  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorization  bill  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion  will  matiu-e  1  hour  later,  in 
this  case  at  1  p.m.  today. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  complete 
debate,  consideration,  and  disposition 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill  today. 

I  expect  the  Senate  will  be  in  late 
well  past  the  dirmer  hour.  The  exact 
hour  depends  on  how  much  progress  we 
are  making  and  what  the  prospects  for 
final  passage  may  be. 

If  we  have  not  completed  action  on 
the  DOJ  authorization  bill  today,  we 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow  and  resume 
consideration  of  that  measure  on  Friday. 
It  is  my  hop2  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  give  us  the  continuing 
resolution  some  time  during  this  day  in 
which  case  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  bill  in  order  to 
take  up  the  all-important  continuing 
resolution  making  appropriations  on 
Friday. 

I  trust  that  there  will  be  time  on  Fri- 
day to  complete  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  to  resume  consideration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization  bill. 
It  appears  virtually  certain  that  there 
wUl  be  a  Saturday  session  this  week.  I 
wish  to  announce  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to  con- 
vene on  Saturday  and  to  remain  in  ses- 
sion for  a  full  work  day.  I  am  sure  Sena- 
tors understand  the  necessity  for  that. 
This  is  the  final  Saturday  before  sine  die 
adjournment,  I  hope. 

The  target  for  sine  die  adjournment  is 
still  December  18.  If  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  continuing  resolution,  a 
number  of  conference  reports  dealing 
with  appropriations,  and  other  matters, 
and  certain  other  bills  and  measures 
which  I  have  described  to  the  minority 
leader  and  others,  we  might  improve  on 
the  December  18  as  a  date  for  sine  die 
adjournment  by  a  day  or  so. 

But  my  earnest  recommendation  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  is  that  they  not 


alter  their  plans  away  from  a  December 
18  sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
state  what  his  plans  are  for  Saturday?  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  being  the  last 
weekend  before  the  sine  die  adjournment 
for  this  session  there  is  every  likelihood 
there  will  be  a  Saturday  session.  But  I 
wish  to  nail  down  for  the  record,  If  the 
majority  leader  is  able  to  do  so,  the  leg- 
islation that  the  Senate  will  be  expected 
to  act  on  on  Saturday.  Second,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader,  if  there  is  a  Saturday 
session,  does  that  increase  the  possibility 
that  the  Senate  would  reach  a  sine  die 
adjournment  before  the  December  18 
target  date? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would,  I  hope  it  would,  and  It  certainly 
means  that  to  me,  but  even  without  that 
hope  I  am  afraid  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  be  in  on  Saturday  because  there  are 
so  many  things  that  remain  for  us  to  do. 
Certainly  if  we  complete  a  number  of 
these  items  this  week  and  on  Saturday 
it  would  greatly  reduce  our  workload 
next  week  and  improve  the  chances  that 
when  we  get  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  conference  re- 
port we  would  perhaps  put  over  any 
remnants  until  next  year. 

So  my  answer  to  the  minority  leader 
is,  yes,  that  would  improve  our  chances 
of  adjournment  sine  die  before  Decem- 
ber 18. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  the  situa- 
tion will  be  this:  I  trust  the  farm  bill  con- 
ference report  can  be  completed  today 
but  if  it  cannot  be  completed  today 
within  the  hour  that  we  have  allocated 
for  it  from  11  a.m.  imtil  12  noon  then 
that  conference  report  would  be  up  on 
Saturday  since  we  will  require  all  or 
most  of  Friday  for  the  continuing  res- 
olution, accorcUng  to  this  plan. 

We  also  have  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice authorization  bill  which  will  be  on 
today  and  tonight.  Assuming  that  we 
cannot  spend  much  time  on  that  meas- 
ure tomorrow,  I  would  expect  us  to  be 
on  the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  Saturday,  as  well. 

There  are  two  other  items  that  I  have 
mentioned  not  in  the  context  of  Sat- 
urday but  in  general  with  the  minority 
leader,  and  I  wish  to  now  state  that  I 
would  like  to  go  to  the  identities  bill  on 
Saturday.  I  would  like  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  going  to  the  Consular  Con- 
ference with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  treaty  document  No.  97-3,  on  Sat- 
urday. 

There  may  be  other  items,  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  up  these  four  items  have 
prompted  tliis  announcement. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Other  than 
the  announcement,  which  is  a  public  one. 
and  certainly  one  which  all  can  see  and 
hear  and  imderstand,  has  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  informed  the 
Senators  on  his  side  to  be  here  on  Sat- 
urday? If  we  are  almost  definitely  go- 
ing to  have  a  session,  the  reason  I  am 
somewhat  persistent  on  this  matter  is, 
I  want  to  be  sure  we  are  indeed  going 
to  have  one.  and  if  we  are,  I  want  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Senators  on  this  side  so 
that  they  can  arrange  their  schedules 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  imderstand  fully,  and  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  just  before  we 
convened  I  asked  the  secretary  for  the 
majority  to  notify  all  Senators  on  this 
side  that  we  will  be  in  session  on  Satur- 
day, that  Saturday  will  be  a  full  work- 
day, there  will  be  rollcall  votes,  several 
rollcall  votes,  I  would  expect,  on  Satur- 
day. So  I  urge  all  Senators  on  this  side 
to  be  here  and  to  expect  a  full  day  of 
business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  I  will  do  the  same  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

LEGISLATIVE   SCHEDULE   FOB   TODAT 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to 
say  that  after  time  has  expired  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators,  we  will  have  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business.  Then  at  11  o'clock  I 
will  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  farm  conference  report 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

At  12  o'clock  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill. 

At  1  o'clock  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
cloture.  So  we  have  a  fairly  exact  sched- 
ule for  the  next  2  or  3  hours,  and  I  would 
urge  Senators  to  consider  that  we  will 
have  a  busy  day  today  and  it  will  be  a 
late  day  today.  I  regret  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  requirement 
for  my  time  under  the  standing  order, 
if  any  remains,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 

LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran)  .  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insert!  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  SOVIET  SYSTEM  AND  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  announced  on  December  9  that 
Liza  Alexeveva  would  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  join  Andrei 
Sakharov's  stepson,  to  whom  she  was 
married  bv  proxy.  The  stepson  resides 
in  the  United  States.  Although  a  date 
certain  has  not  been  set  for  her  release 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  this  is  welcome 
news,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  third  week 
of  fasting  by  Dr.  Salcharov  and  his  wife. 


However,  while  this  is  a  welcome  de- 
velopment I  believe  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  December  9  Washington  Post 
places  the  plight  of  the  Sakharovs  in  its 
proper  perspective.  As  the  Post  noted: 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  fast — the 
Kremlin's  refusal  to  allow  Liza  Alezeyeva  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  Join  Dr. 
Sakharov's  stepson,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried by  prosy — Is  not  all  that  this  struggle 
concerns. 

The  Post  editorial  pointed  out  there  is 
every  indication  that 

He  (Sakharov)  feels  driven  to  the  point 
where  he  has  little  else  left  to  live  for.  Be 
has  been  systematically  deprived  of  contact 
with  family,  friends  and  work.  He  Is  cut  off 
from  the  Issues  be  cares  passionately  about, 
concerns  that  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

When  he  tries  to  practice  physics,  a  field  in 
which  he  Is  one  of  the  world's  towering  fig- 
ures, the  KOB  tears  up  his  papers.  He  has 
been  surrounded  by  walls  of  silence  and  so 
It  appears  he  has  chosen  this  desperate  means 
to  resolve  his  own  fate,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife  were  not  committing  suicide  as 
the  Post  editorial  so  poignantly  notes. 
The  Soviet  system  is  murdering  them. 
The  Soviet  system  is  murdering  than 
because  they  fear  the  Andrei  Sakharovs 
of  their  nation. 

Itie  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the 
world's  two  superpowers.  Yet,  for  all 
their  vast  arsenal  of  strategic  weapons, 
for  all  their  tanks,  gims  and  planes,  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  se- 
cure. They  are  insecure  not  because  the 
greatest  threat  is  some  military  force 
beyond  their  borders.  The  greatest 
threat  to  the  Soviet  leadership  is  the  An- 
drei Sakharovs  wtliiin  their  own  borders. 

It  is  the  threat  of  the  exercise  of 
fundamental  human  liberties,  it  is  the 
threat  of  differiiis'  opinions,  and  the 
threat  posed  by  the  freedom  to  emigrate. 

The  plight  of  the  Sakharovs  has  ex- 
posed the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem for  the  entire  world  to  see.  It  is  a 
system  based  upon  tenets  so  vulnerable 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  debate  from  their  own  people. 

A  nation  whose  leadership  fears  its 
own  people  is  not  a  strong  or  secure  na- 
tion. The  plight  of  the  Sbkharovs  is 
striking  evidence  that  little  has  changed 
from  the  days  of  the  czars — that  the 
Russian  revolution  replaced  one  despot 
with  a  collective  leadership  of  despots. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  Soviets  are  wise  in 
allowing  Liza  Alexeyeva  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  equally  wise  If  they  al- 
lowed the  Sakharovs  to  emigrate  as  well. 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  voice  of  con- 
science which  is  heard  and  because  of 
this  he  is  a  symbol  of  conscience  as 
well. 

To  continue  this  outrage  only  dem- 
onstrates to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  fear 
their  own  people  so  much  they  will  go  to 
any  extent  to  still  their  voices.  Yet,  An- 
drei Sakharov  will  never  be  stilled,  even 
in  Gorki. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  9.   1081 1 
MtraoEa,  Nor  Suicide 

The  ferocious  struggle  between  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  the  Soviet  government  Is  near- 
ing  a  climax.  Although  there  are  no  reliable 
reports  on  Dr.  Sakharov's  physical  condition, 
it  can  hardly  be  anything  other  than  very 
serious.  He  Is  60  years  old  and  has  had  a 
heart  condition  for  years.  He  has  been  fast- 
ing for  17  days.  He  cannot  take  his  heart 
medicine  while  fasting.  The  Soviet  author- 
ities felt  It  necessary  to  force  him  Into  a 
hospital  five  days  ago. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the  fast — the 
Kremlin's  refusal  to  aUow  Liza  Alexeyeva 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  Join 
Dr.  Sakharov's  stepson,  to  whom  she  was 
married  by  proxy — Is  not  all  that  this 
struggle  concerns.  We  cannot  speak  for  Dr. 
Sakharov.  but  every  Indication  is  that  he 
feels  driven  to  the  point  where  be  has  little 
else  left  to  live  for.  He  has  been  systemati- 
cally deprived  of  contact  with  family,  friends 
and  work.  He  is  cut  off  from  the  Issues  he 
cares  passionately  about,  concerns  that  won 
him  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  When  he  tries 
to  practice  physics,  a  field  in  which  he  is  one 
of  the  world's  towering  figures,  the  KOB 
tears  up  his  papers.  He  has  been  surrounded 
by  walls  of  sUence,  and  so  it  appears  he  has 
chosen  this  desperate  means  to  resolve  hl3 
own  fate,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Messages  mailed  before  he  was  hospitalized 
last  week  make  it  clear  that  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  who  is  also 
fasting,  had  squarely  faced  the  possibility 
of  death.  "We  will  not  commit  suicide."  he 
wrote.  "If  we  come  to  a  tragic  end.  it  will 
be  murder,  at  the  hands  of  the  KGB."  The 
messages  Imply  that  Dr.  Sakharov  would  not 
passively  submit  to  force-feeding,  raising  the 
frightening  possibility  that  he  Is  fighting 
in  the  hospital  against  whatever  means  are 
being  used  to  force-feed  him. 

The  other  plavers  In  this  deadly  drama 
seem  confused.  When  Liza  Alexeyeva  tried  to 
travel  to  Gorki  a  few  days  ago,  she  was 
picked  up  by  the  KOB,  warned  against  trying 
to  visit  the  Sakharovs,  driven  16  miles  out- 
side of  Moscow  and  left  there.  Yesterday 
there  were  signs  that  authorities  had  changed 
their  minds,  but  there  was  still  no  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Gorki.  Then  she  was  Instructed 
to  go  to  the  office  that  grants  'exit  visas: 
when  she  did  so.  no  one  would  see  her. 

It  may  be  that  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  and  the  urgency  of  Dr.  Sakharov's 
condition  have  forced  the  Kremlin's  political 
authorities  to  take  control  of  Dr.  Sakharov's 
fate  away  from  the  KOB.  It  can  only  be 
hoped  that  these  wiser  minds  understand 
that  his  death  would  be  seen  around  the 
world  for  exactly  what  It  would  be — the 
brutal  and  stupid  slaying  of  a  man  worthy 
of  universal  respect.  At  least  in  spirit.  It  Is 
no  great  distance  from  Washington,  Paris, 
Lagos  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world  to  that 
hospital  bed  In  Gorki. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  A  FORTUITOUS 

FLUKE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  applaud  the  suggestion  that  President 
Reagsm  is  considering  cutting  off  U.S. 
imports  of  Libyan  oil.  Like  all  responsible 
citizens,  I  am  concerned  at  reports  that 
Libyan  assassination  teams  may  be 
stalking  our  President  or  other  high 
Government  oCQcials.  Libya  is  interna- 
tional  terrorism's   No.    1    supporter — a 
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thug  nation  that  siphons  off  billions  of 
doUars  in  oU  profits  each  year  to  encour- 
age assassinations,  chaos,  hijackings, 
mayhem,  and  the  murder  of  innocent 
civilians  aroimd  the  world.  It  Is  high 
time  that  the  American  people  be  freed 
from  underwriting  the  mad  designs  of 
the  Libyan  dictatorship — especially  to 
the  tune  of  nearly  $6  billion  annually. 

At  present,  approximately  8  percent  of 
our  oU  imports  are  from  Ubya— an 
amount  comparable  to  our  Iranian  oil 
Imports  when  the  Shah  fell.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  United  States  today  enjoys 
the  flexibility  of  seriously  considering 
cutting  off  Ubyan  oil  imports  only  be- 
cause of  a  current  and  temporary  world- 
wide oil  glut.  The  overabundance  of  oil 
on  the  world  market  is  fortuitous.  With- 
out It,  any  contemplation  of  cutting  off 
Libyan  oil  Imports  would  also  be  flirting 
with  a  possible  replay  of  the  oil  shortage 
of  1979 — complete  with  gasoline  lines, 
transportation  paralysis,  and  widespread 
economic  consequences. 

Because  of  the  oil  glut,  then,  we  cur- 
rently have  the  freedom  to  use  Libyan 
oil  imports  to  chastise  the  Libyan  re- 
gime— a  satisfying  reversal  of  our  more 
familiar  recent  roles.  But  petroleum  ex- 
perts predict  that,  down  the  road,  the 
oil  glut  will  dissipate.  When  the  oil  glut 
vanishes,  we  will  lose  the  option  that  the 
oil  oversupply  gives  us  today,  because  we 
will  have  no  ready  and  abimdant  petro- 
leum replacements  and  no  energy  fall- 
back position — in  short,  no  comprehen- 
sive energy  program  at  all.  Without  such 
an  energy  program  and  without  an  oil 
glut,  we  face  the  possibility  of  future 
punitive  and  even  accidental  oil  cutoffs 
against  the  United  States  that  would 
again  make  our  international  action 
hostage  to  the  whims  of  foreign  despots 
and  other  religious  or  ideological 
fanatics. 

So,  while  we  today  may  enjoy  the  irony 
of  America's  using  an  oil  import  embargo 
against  Libya,  we  must  realize  how  con- 
tradictory this  situation  is.  We  can  con- 
sider such  an  action  against  Libya  only 
because  of  an  international  economic 
and  energy  fluke.  « 

Mr.  President,  our  world  actions 
should  not  be  subject  to  energy  market 
flukes  and  oil  supply  caprice.  Instead, 
we  should  resume  progress  toward  ham- 
mering out  a  ccHnprehensive  national 
energy  program.  Such  an  energy  pro- 
gram should  build  on  the  bipartisan  ex- 
ample evident  during  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations. I  urge  the  current  admin- 
istration to  mount  such  a  revitalized  na- 
tional energy  program,  to  give  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  flexilHllty  by  design,  and 
not  just  by  accident.  Until  we  have  such 
a  program,  energy  will  remain  our  na- 
tional Achilles'  heel,  and  we  will  in  the 
future  seldom  have  the  luxury  of  petro- 
leum maneuverability  with  maverick  or 
outlaw  states  that  the  oil  glut  gives  us 
today. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time  left 
I  yield  it  to  Mr.  Bentsxn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOONmON  OF  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 


THE  PATCO  STRIKE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  6,  a  column  of  William  Rasp- 
berry, from  the  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 7,  and  a  colimin  by  James  Strong 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  December  8. 

All  three  address  the  subject  of  the  air 
controllers'  strike  and  all  three  make  a 
number  of  worthy  points  about  that  un- 
fortunate subject. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
read  in  the  Record  remarks  both  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  regarding  the  PATCO  strike. 

Perhaps  other  of  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  on  this  subject,  but  I  have  read 
those  particular  statements  and  have 
found  much  to  agree  with  in  both  of 
them. 

The  Times  editorial  and  the  Raspberry 
column  identify  a  number  of  human  and 
economic  resisons  that  make  it  sensible 
for  the  administration  to  reconsider  its 
attitude  toward  the  12,000  controllers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs. 

That  the  strike  was  illegal,  there  can 
be  no  argmnent.  That  PATCO  is  a  broken 
organization  is  obvious. 

But,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  air 
carriers  and  passengers  have  come 
through  this  dispute  unscathed.  Flights 
have  been  limited  to  80  percent  of  pre- 
strike  levels,  flight  delays  are  at  high 
levels,  particularly  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor, and  the  airlines  and  PATCO  have 
agreed  in  Federal  court  that  the  strike 
cost  the  carriers  nearly  $29  million  in 
damages. 

Mr.  President,  the  holiday  season  is 
here.  It  is  the  time  of  the  year  when, 
more  than  any  other,  we  talk  about 
"good  will  toward  men."  It  is  also,  of 
course,  a  very  busy  time  of  the  year  for 
air  carriers. 

It  is  the  perfect  time,  for  those  reasons, 
for  the  administration  to  reevaluate  the 
situation. 

The  President  has  already  Indicated 
he  will  not,  after  all,  bar  striking  con- 
trollers from  going  to  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  other  jobs.  That  is  a  welcome 
and  necessary  step,  but  now  may  also  be 
the  time,  as  the  Times  editorial  suggests, 
for  the  administration  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  selective  rehiring  of  con- 
trollers in  tower  jobs,  to  insure  our  air 
system  continues  to  operate  safely  and 
efficiently  until  the  new  generation  of 
controllers  is  trained. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  these 


three  pieces,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1981) 

Btrr  Why  Punish  the  Flying  Public? 

Allowing  the  former  air  controllers  to  get 
other  Federal  Jobs,  as  President  Reagan  has 
hinted,  would  be  a  humane  gesture  to  an 
already  severely  punished  group.  The  point 
that  illegal  strikes  against  the  Oovernment 
will  not  be  tolerated  has  been  ntade.  Noth- 
ing more  would  be  gained  by  denying  those 
with  transferable  skills  a  chance  to  earn 
a  living. 

But  the  gesture  would  do  nothing  to  re- 
lieve the  economic  damage  done  by  the 
confrontation.  To  restore  normal  air  service 
anytime  soon,  a  way  needs  to  be  found  to 
put  at  least  some  of  tjie  13,000  dismissed 
strikers  back  in  the  control  towers.  That 
need  not  compromise  the  Government's 
legal  position. 

With  fewer  than  haOf  the  normal  number 
of  controllers  at  work,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  has  been  forced  to  limit 
flights  to  80  percent  of  pre-strlke  levels. 
That  Is  adequate  In  uncongested  corridors. 
But  In  congested  regions,  notably  the  North- 
east, the  limit  means  costly  delays,  layoffs 
and  red  Ink  for  most  carriers. 

The  F.A.A.  is  training  new  controllers,  but 
It  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  get  back 
to  pre-strlke  capacity.  When  the  recession 
ends,  well  before  then,  the  demand  for  air 
service  Is  sure  to  grow,  lengthening  delays 
and  Interfering  with  much  travel  at  peak 
hours  and  holidays. 

Most  Important,  the  strike  has  reduced 
competition  In  the  newly  deregulated  air- 
line Industry.  Fledgling  airlines  have  been 
denied  permission  to  open  competitive 
routes:  established  discounters,  like  New 
York  Air  and  Peoples'  Express,  have  been 
unable  to  expand.  Once  demand  for  seats 
Increases  by  10  or  15  percent,  travelers  will 
pay  for  these  restraints  In  higher  fares  and 
poorer  amenities. 

The  Reagan  Administration  understands 
the  problem  but  Is  unwilling  to  rehire  the 
dismissed  workers  as  controllers.  It  thinks 
that  would  be  unfair  to  the  minority  who 
defied  union  threats  and  stayed  on  the 
job.  It  also  fears  that  putting  embittered 
former  strikers  next  to  non-strikers  In  the 
tower  might  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
system. 

But  there  Is  no  need  to  rehire  all  12,000. 
The  F.A.A.  says  that  pre-strlke  manning 
levels  far  exceeded  the  system's  require- 
ments. Just  a  few  thousand  more  experi- 
enced controllers  could  bridge  the  gap  over 
the  next  few  years. 

That  suggests  two  possible  remedies: 

Selective  rehiring.  The  F.A.A.  could  offer 
to  rehire  controllers  who  can  persuade  su- 
pervisors that  they  would  work  conscienti- 
ously. To  maintain  morale,  controllers  who 
refused  to  strike  might  be  given  a  cash 
bonus  and  even  a  veto  over  the  reappoint- 
ment of  anyone  with  whom  they  could  not 
work. 

Private  contracts  for  some  towers.  Private 
operators  who  use  F.A.A.  licensed  personnel 
now  manage  traffic  at  dozens  of  smaller  air- 
ports. Dozens  of  other  towers  could  be  con- 
tracted out,  thus  allowing  the  transfer  of 
Government  controllers  to  larger  airports 
In  congested  regions.  To  do  that  quickly, 
the  contractors  would  have  to  hire  some 
former  strikers.  But  they  would  not  then 
command  their  old  salaries,  nor  would  they 
be  In  direct  contact  with  non-strikers. 
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The  country  has  lived  without  the  12,000 
controllers  and.  if  need  be.  could  live  with- 
out them  indefinitely.  But  there  Is  no  need. 
The  Government  has  won  the  battle.  It's 
time  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  providing 
safe  skies  In  which  airline  competition  can 
thrive. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  De:.  7.   1981] 

PATCO  Deserves  A  Gift 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

I  admit  to  being  among  those  who  thought 
President  Reagan  was  properly  tough  when 
he  refused  to  countenance  the  Illegal  strike 
of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization. 

It  was  time.  I  thought,  for  someone  In 
authority  to  say  that  no-strike  agreements, 
such  as  the  one  PATCO  had  signed,  were 
more  than  words  on  paper.  Time  and  again 
I  had  seen  postal  workers,  teachers,  firefight- 
ers, police  officers  and  other  pubUc  employ- 
ees disregard  their  no-strike  pledges  when  it 
suited  their  fancy.  Seldom  were  they  pun- 
ched, beyond  being  assessed  fines. 

More  often  than  not.  final  agreements  in- 
cluded amnesty  for  the  illegal  strikers.  Even 
Judges  whose  back-to-work  orders  were 
openly  defied  routinely  agreed  to  lift  con- 
tempt charges  once  the  Illegal  strikes  were 
settled. 

Reagan,  in  declaring  on  Aug.  7  that 
PATCO's  illegal  five-day  strike  was  over  and 
that  the  controllers  would  be  replaced,  served 
notice  of  a  new  day  in  labor  relations.  I 
thought  it  a  good  move — legally,  politically 
and  morally. 

But  that  was  five  months  ago,  and  it's 
time  for  the  president  to  take  a  new  look. 
He  ought  to  pay  attention  to  those  who  are 
urging  him  to  find  a  way  to  put  the  workers 
back  to  work. 

In  doing  BO,  he  would  be  continuing  a 
long  American  tradition  of  being  uncom- 
promising in  war  and  generous  in  victory.  If 
America  could  restore  its  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  elevatifig  those  vanquished 
countries  to  the  status  of  allies  and  help- 
ing to  lift  their  economies  to  unprecedented 
heights.  £urel>  U  can  muster  enough  com- 
passion to  help  the  defeated  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  go  back  to  supporting  their  fami- 
lies. 

So  far.  President  Reagan  has  done  Just 
the  opposite.  He  not  only  fired  the  illegal 
strikers,  but  he  has  moved  also  to  block 
their  employment  by  other  government 
agencies,  even  blocking  their  apollcations 
for  unemployment  benefits.  He  said  last  week 
that  he  was  considering  rescinding  the  order 
that  barred  the  fired  controllers  from  all 
federal  employment.  That's  a  tiny  step  in 
the  right  direction.  He  ought  to  be  looking 
for  a  way  to  put  them  back  In  the  control 
towers — at  least  those  who  are  now  conced- 
ing that  they  made  a  horrible  mistake  last 
August. 

"You've  got  to  wonder,  what  more  do  they 
want  from  us?"  a  local  union  leader  said  in 
a  recent  interview. 

It's  a  fair  question.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
it  serves  the  nation's  interest,  or  the  presi- 
dent's, to  continue  on  the  current  vindictive 
course. 

As  a  former  union  president,  Reagan  ought 
to  understand  that  the  necessity  for  soli- 
darity sometimes  can  lead  workers  to  do 
foolish  things,  especially  when  they  are  cer- 
tain that  they  are  right  on  the  basic  Issues. 
The  air  traffic  controllers  clearly  thought 
they  were  right  to  demand  some  relief  from 
the  stress  of  their  Jobs :  the  tough  hours,  the 
deteriorating  equipment,  the  pressures  that 
led  to  an  uncommon  number  of  medical  re- 
tirements. Indeed,  candidate  Reagan  agreed 


with  them  and  pledged  as  president,  to  do 
something  to  help.  Obviously  they  miscal- 
culated in  assuming  that  bis  pledge  of  sup- 
port meant  that  they  would  not  be  punished 
for  their  Illegal  strike. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  Reagan 
was  right  to  do  what  he  did  in  August.  The 
question  is.  what  should  he  do  in  December? 
What  be  should  do  is  to  put  these  highly 
trained  q>eclalists  back  to  work. 

Virtually  every  fact  urges  that  conclusion. 
True  there  has  been  no  air  disaster  traceable 
to  the  firing  of  PATCO  members;  the  skies 
eeem  reasonably  safe.  But  one  of  the  reasons 
this  Is  so  is  that  air  traffic  Is  diminished  by 
some  25  percent. 

The  airlines  have  lost  money,  and  machin- 
ists, fiight  attendants  and  workers  in  air- 
related  industries  have  lost  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  curtailment. 

But  the  greatest  tragedy  Involves  the  lives 
of  the  fired  controllers  themselves.  PATCO 
is  a  union,  and  it  Is  arguable  that  it  de- 
served to  be  tamed.  But  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  men  and  women  with  families 
to  support  with  mortgages  to  pay,  with  bills 
that  cannot  be  met.  Isn't  it  time  to  show 
some  compassion  for  them?  Their  union  has 
been  busted.  What's  the  point  of  busting 
their  lives  as  well? 

Reagan's  point  Is  that  they  knew  they  were 
breaking  the  law  and  that  they  had  been 
warned,  in  the  clearest  terms,  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  even  repentant  crlmintJs  de- 
serve a  second  chance. 

Clearly  there  would  be  some  difficulties.  A 
number  of  new  controllers  have  been  hired, 
and  there  won't  be  enough  Jobs  for  both  them 
and  the  13.000  who  were  fired.  But  not  all  the 
13.0(X)  would  be  looking  to  return  to  the 
towers,  and  some — the  defiantly  unrepent- 
ant— may  not  deserve  to. 

But  the  details  wouldn't  be  that  hard  to 
work  out  If  the  president  could  bring  him- 
self to  utter  the  basic,  magnanimous  words. 
Come  back.  All  is  forgiven.  We  need  you. 

He  could  call  It  a  Christmas  gift  from  the 
nation. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  8. 19811 
Labob  Consultant  Calls  fob  Contboixebs' 
Paboon 
(By  James  Strong) 

Why  not  pardon  the  Jobless  air  traffic  con- 
trollers? 

For  a  brief  moment  last  week.  President 
Reagan  appeared  on  the  brink  of  reconsid- 
ering the  firings  of  11.500  air  controllers 
who  defied  their  oath  and  embarked  on  an 
illegal  and  ill-fated  strike  against  the  federal 
government  last  summer.  Public  opinion 
polls  overwhelming  supported  the  President's 
unnrecedented  action. 

"The  public  In  general  Is  against  any 
strike  that  Inconveniences  people."  Irwin 
E.  Klass,  well-known  consultant  to  labor 
unions,  said  In  defense  of  the  controllers 
and  In  support  for  restoration  of  their  jobs. 

Assume  they  did  violate  their  oath.  There's 
been  enough  punishment  to  the  controllers 
and  their  families,"  Klass  said  In  an  Inter- 
view. "They  have  skUls  that  are  needed; 
airlines  have  been  hurt:  airline  employees 
have  been  hurt  and  people  are  still  con- 
cerned about  their  safety. 

"What  would  be  so  unusual  about  the 
President  pardoning  the  controllers?"  Klass 
asked. 

"We  have  a  case  of  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  standing  before  television, 
for  the  nation  and  the  entire  world,  taking 
an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion." Klass  said  in  reference  to  former 
President  Nixon  and  his  Involvement  In  ob- 
struction of  Justice  In  the  Watergate  scandal. 


"He  was  pardoned  by  President  F^rd,  and 
the  current  President  said  he  would  have 
approved  the  pardon." 

Klass  also  noted  Reagan's  commutation 
of  the  prison  sentence  of  former  Gov.  Mar- 
vin Mandel  of  Maryland.  Reagan  said  that 
19  months  In  prison  was  punishment  enough 
for  mall  fraud  and  racketeering. 

"Here  we  have  the  poor  air  traffic  control- 
lers who  were  Just  trying  to  exercise  what 
they  felt  was  their  right  to  call  attention 
to  their  grievances,  and  the  result  has  been 
what  many  consider  rather  cruel  punish- 
ment by  the  President,"  Klass  said. 

Klass  blamed  the  current  problem  in  part 
on  the  Inexperience  of  a  relatively  new 
union— the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers Organization — on  that  union's  leader- 
ship and  on  the  new  administration's  un- 
famlUarlty  in  dealing  with  organized  labor. 

Klass  urged  a  review  panel  or  outside 
arbitrator  to  study  the  Impasse,  adding.  "Ob- 
viously something  was  wrong  if  the  griev- 
ances of  the  controllers  were  such  that  they 
voted  by  an  overwhelming  margin  to  strike 
despite  warnings  of  retaliation." 

The  veteran  labor  authority  noted  that 
bargaining  in  the  public  sector  Is  still  In 
the  experimental  stage,  but  he  said  he  la 
confident  that,  with  time,  means  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  can  be  determined. 

'There  are  far  more  potentially  devastlng 
strikes  In  the  private  sector  than  the  air 
controllers'  walkout." 

Reagan  promised  prominent  AFL-CIO 
leaders  last  week  that  he  would  fully  re- 
view the  controllers'  situation.  This  was 
quickly  interpreted  by  the  labor  leaders  that 
he  not  only  might  lift  the  three-year  ban 
on  other  government  employment  for  fired 
controllers,  but  that  they  might  be  returned 
to  their  jobs. 

However,  In  a  written  notice  to  the  press 
after  the  labor  leaders  had  left  a  White 
House  meeting  Tuesday,  it  was  stated  that 
Reagan  "is  not  considering  rehiring  those 
Individuals  as  air  traffic  controllers." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  on  his  remarks 
and  the  contribution  he  has  made. 


A  SKILLED  LABOR  CRISES  VII— 
ROBOTS:  THE  WAVE  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
speech  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  I  am  de- 
voting to  the  general  issue  of  our  skilled 
labor  shortage. 

In  my  previous  speech,  I  touched  on 
the  role  of  training  as  one  solution  to 
the  skilled  labor  shortage  afDicting  our 
Nation,  one  which  threatens  to  become 
much  more  severe  as  we  rebuild  our  de- 
fense sector  and  reattain  robust  eco- 
nomic growth.  That  speech  included  a 
white  paper  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  outlining  pro- 
grams in  Japan  and  Germany  for  train- 
ing skilled  workers. 

The  white  paper  highlighted  several 
fundamental  differences  between  labor 
training  regimes  in  those  two  major 
world  traders  and  ourselves.  In  Japan, 
a  substantial  Government  focus  is  given 
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to  vocational  education  at  the  high 
school  level  and  to  the  retraining  of  ma- 
ture workers,  especially  those  in  dis- 
tressed industries.  This  latter  effort  is 
implemented  through  subsidies  to  em- 
ployers. The  German  Government  labor 
training  system  focuses  even  more  on 
vocational  education  for  youths,  with  70 
percMit  of  all  high  school  students  in 
such  vocational  programs.  As  in  Japan, 
retraining  of  mature  workers  is  a  high 
priority  effort  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment, as  well. 

These  iniUal  findings  are  suggesttve  of 
directions  that  our  Nation  could  look  in 
seeking  answers  to  our  skilled  labor 
shortage  through  an  improved  and  more 
relevant  Government  training  system. 

TBCHNOLOCT   AND   LABOK  SHOBTACES 

An  alternative  to  the  training  of  work- 
ers for  vacant  skilled  jobs  is  for  firms 
to  utilize  labor-saving  technology.  The 
application  of  such  technology,  however, 
is  not  an  alternative  solution  to  labor 
training  in  the  near  term  in  dealing  with 
our  skilled  labor  shortage.  The  current 
immature  industrial  and  manufacturing 
technology  is  not  able  to  perform  most 
tasks  required  in  the  labor-short  skilled 
jobs  I  identified  in  my  earlier  speeches. 

In  the  longer  term  as  industrial  tech- 
nology matures,  the  prospect  for  tech- 
nology to  ease  our  skilled  labor  shortage 
lA  brighter.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
must  recognize  that  there  is  a  real  limit 
to  the  degree  to  which  labor-saving  tech- 
nologies can  assist  workers  in  most  labor- 
short  occupaticms,  especially  those  in- 
volving other  than  easily  programmable 
mechanical  tasks.  The  application  of  in- 
dustrial technology,  embodied  in  ro- 
botics, in  fact,  will  adversely  impact  our 
skilled  labor  situation  long  before  it  will 
contribute  to  easing  that  situation.  With 
that  reality  in  mind,  it  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask  why  we  should  bother  to  develop 
that  technology,  or  at  least  develop  it 
at  the  breakneck  pace  we  see  imderway 
now. 

My  speech  today  will  address  that 
question  and  explore  the  implications 
which  my  answer  has  for  the  working 
men  and  women  in  our  Nation  and  for 
our  skilled  worker  shortage. 

EOBOTS:    A    (TIDAL)    WAVE 

The  answer  to  the  question  I  just  posed 
is  straightforward:  As  a  nation,  we  have 
little  control  over  the  pace  with  which 
industrial  technology  embodied  in  robots 
is  being  developed  and  adopted  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services.  We  cannot  ma- 
nipulate the  rate  at  which  smarter  and 
smarter  robots  roll  out  laboratory  doors 
onto  factory  floors. 

Our  society  is  confronting  a  wave — 
some  would  say  a  tidal  wave — of  robotics 
that  will  drastically  alter  the  way  within 
a  generation  that  much  of  our  Nation 
produces  goods  and  even  services.  For 
American  industry,  the  question  is  no 
longer  whether  robots  are  coming.  The 
question  is  how  soon  will  they  arrive. 
For  our  Nation,  the  question  is  of  much 
more  significance:  Will  we  be  able  to  re- 
tain foreign  and  domestic  markets  for 
a  staggering  variety  of  products  against 
robotically    fabricated    Japanese    and 


other  nations'  exports  by  aggressively 
applying  electronics  to  our  own  indus- 
trial production? 

Such  a  question  would  not  have  been 
raised  even  2  short  years  ago.  Yet,  today 
it  is  at  the  heart  of  my  earlier  question 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  our  Nation 
rushing  to  robotics  when  it  will  at  least 
initiJdly  aggravate  our  skilled  labor 
shortage. 

Let  me  back  up  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  and  take  a  close  look  at  ro- 
botics, which  is  simply  the  technology  of 
machines  with  electronic  memories  and 
working  arms.  Robot  memories,  often 
computer  aided,  enable  such  machines 
to  perform  tasks  repetitively  and  reli- 
ably, with  the  result  that  robots  can  in- 
crease productivity  and  product  quality 
whUe  generally  lowering  production 
costs.  Depending  on  the  kind  of  tool  at- 
tached to  the  robot's  arm,  the  machine 
can  paint,  grind,  polish,  lift,  insert,  cut, 
drill,  weld,  select,  discard,  and  stack. 

Robots  are  already  widely  used.  The 
automobile  industry  worldwide,  for  ex- 
ample, now  employs  some  60  percent  of 
the  world's  20.000  or  so  relatively  sophis- 
ticated robots.  They  are  used  to  weld  and 
paint  auto  bodies,  to  sand  and  buff 
metal  and  welds,  to  insert  light  bulbs,  to 
move  parts  along  the  assembly  line,  and 
to  prepare  vehicle  components  such  as 
brake  assemblies.  In  foundries,  robots 
are  being  introduced  to  take  over  the 
dangerous  and  exhausting  job  of  casting 
iron  and  steel  parts. 

Increasingly,  lathes  and  machine  tools 
are  being  operated  by  robots.  And  robots 
are  also  being  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  picture  tubes,  bricks,  bicycles, 
and  bread.  Even  so,  the  technology  is  im- 
mature, with  new  robot  generations  ap- 
pearing in  months,  rather  than  the  years 
or  decades  typical  of  most  products. 

BOBOTICS    AND    JAPAN 

The  potential  of  robotics  is  limited 
only  by  the  imagination  of  scientists  in 
adopting  microprocessing  to  mechanical 
applications.  This  bright  potential  is 
being  realized  with  every  passing  day, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  Japan,  which  are  the 
leaders  in  robotic  R.  &  D.  and  the  appli- 
cation of  robots  to  industrial  production. 
Quantifying  the  relative  position  of 
these  countries  is  difficult. 

Under  an  inclusive  and  broad  defini- 
tion of  robots,  Japan  is  said  to  have  over 
70.000  robots  in  use  and  may  add  per- 
haps 20.000  more  per  year  during  the 
1980's.  By  a  more  sophisticated  definition 
of  a  robot.  Japan  is  estimated  to  have 
approximately  11,000  robots — over  one- 
half  the  world's  supply  and  a  quantity 
which  dwarfs  a  recent  estimate  of  4,000 
such  robots  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  have  cloaked  their  robotics 
industry  in  secrecy.  But,  there  is  at  least 
speculation  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
concentrating  on  less  sophisticated 
robots,  has  been  able  to  surpass  the 
United  States  in  annual  robot  produc- 
tion. Prance,  England,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Bulgaria,  and  a  host  of  other  nations 
are  fabricating  and  employing  robots  in 
a  widening  scale  to  industrial  processes, 
as  well. 


I  implied  months  ago  that  our  Nation 
faces  major  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets from  Japanese  producers  utilizing 
robotics  as  well  as  from  robot  producers 
there  marketing  overseas.  I  do  not  want 
to  cry  "wolf,"  for  there  are  certainly  a 
number  of  domestic  robot  fabricators 
able  to  compete  with  Japanese  produc- 
ers. And  U.S.  firms  have  not  shied  away 
from  quickly  adopting  robots.  Yet,  we 
must  recognize  that  a  convergence  of  two  . 
events  has  provided  Japan  with  power- 
ful incentives  to  devote  very  abundant 
resources  to  robotics:  The  new  robotics 
technology  satisfies  Japan's  need  for 
new  export  products  and  robots  offer  a 
solution  to  Japan's  labor  shortage. 

The  edge  in  world  markets  enjoyed 
for  a  decade  and  more  by  Japan  in  a 
variety  of  electronic  and  lighter  con- 
sumer durables  has  been  lost  to  lower 
wage  Asian  exporters  from  nations  like 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  Japanese  firms  are 
being  subjected  to  the  same  type  of  stiff 
price  competition  abroad  which  they 
offered  in  their  halcyon  years  to  U.S. 
firms.  Ever  sensitive  to  the  urgency  of 
maintaining  export  sales,  the  Japanese 
Government  is  aggressively  subsidizing 
the  developing  of  knowledge-intensive 
technologies  exemplified  by  industrial 
robotics,  integrated  circuitry,  and  com- 
puters as  a  replacement  for  traditional 
exports. 

These  technologies  also  carry  the 
added  advantage  of  having  small  energy 
components.  This  national  push  in  ro- 
botics and  similar  higher  technologies 
constitutes  the  third  great  wave  or  evolu- 
tion in  post-war  Japanese  exports.  In  the 
1960's,  it  was  steel  mills  and  petrochemi- 
cal plants.  The  1970's  saw  the  explosion 
of  Japanese  consumer  durables  said  elec- 
tronic devices  across  world  markets. 

While  the  1980's  should,  and  indeed 
will,  see  Japanese  robots,  semiconduc- 
tors, silicon  chips,  computers,  medicines, 
and  other  high  technology  goods  flooding 
markets  from  Delhi  to  Denver.  This 
transition  to  high-tech  exports  is  already 
well  advanced  in  the  computer  memory 
chip  market  where  Japan  now  controls 
60  percent  of  all  64K  ram  sales  world- 
wide, up  from  only  15  percent  of  the 
memory  chip  market  in  the  mid-1970'5. 
The  development  of  robotics  and  other 
high-tech  products  is  being  force  fed  by 
a  variety  of  government  subsidies.  Ex- 
plicit R.  ti  D.  grants,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  to  the  robot  industry  and  to 
imiversities  are  components  of  this  na- 
tional push.  The  Japanese  Government, 
for  example,  recently  kicked  in  $150  mil- 
lion to  meet  half  the  cost  for  five  com- 
panies to  develop  a  very  large-scale  inte- 
grated circuit  applications  research  proj- 
ect. 

Equally  important  are  subsidies  pro- 
vided domestic  firms  to  generate  a  do- 
mestic market  for  high-tech  products.  In 
robotics,  these  programs  include  fast  tax 
write-off  of  robots,  low  interest  loans  for 
robot  acquisition,  and  establishment  of 
a  government  financed  entity,  called  the 
Robot  Leasing  Corp.,  to  encourage  both 
robot  production  and  use  by  small-  and 
medium-scale  manufacturers.  This 
supercharging  has  developed  such  a  do- 
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mestic  market  that  only  3  or  4  percent 
of  Japan's  robots  are  now  being  mar- 
keted abroad — a  figure  that  will  soon  be- 
gin to  rise  dramatically  as  Japan  sends 
her  robots  marching  across  the  seas  in 
ever  growing  waves. 

Subsidized  robot  acquisitions  are  de- 
signed to  address  the  Japanese  labor 
shortage  as  well  as  spur  robot  develop- 
ment and  production  there.  I  referred 
in  an  earlier  speech  to  the  Japanese  labor 
shortage — ^a  shortage  which  robotics 
promises  to  ease.  Recognition  of  this  per- 
sistent shortage  sparked  the  Japanese 
drive  to  boost  productivity  over  the  past 
two  decades.  And  robotics  is  the  next 
manifestation  of  that  relentless  effort  to 
apply  ever  rising  quantities  of  capital  to 
each  Japanese  worker  in  order  to  limit 
unit  labor  costs  and  retain  international 
competitiveness. 

That  manifestation  is  well  advanced. 
A  number  of  U.S.  corporate  leaders  re- 
cently visited  Japan.  And  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  read  the  impression  of  one  of 
these  visitors,  Mr.  David  S.  Levine,  a 
senior  vice  president  with  the  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.,  as  he  presented  them  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  No- 
vember 4. 

The  second  facility  we  visited  was  a  ma- 
chine shop  and  assembly  plant  at  Pujltsu- 
Fanuc.  Fujltsu-Fanuc  Is  a  relatively  new 
company  that  Is  now  making  electric  dis- 
charge machines,  numerically  controlled 
machine  tools  and  robotics  efficiently  mak- 
ing robots. 

The  third  location  that  we  visited  was  the 
Zame  plant  of  Nissan  Motors  and  by  far  the 
most  Impressive  part  of  that  visit  involved 
observing  the  assembly  lines.  The  plant  pro- 
duced finished  automobiles  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  minute  with  a  work  force,  space, 
and  Inventory  levels  substantially  less  than 
those  we  experience  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  assembly  line  was  not  to- 
tally unique,  the  body  shop  was  almost  com- 
pletely robotized  with  automated  spot  weld- 
ers, screw  machines,  handling  equipment, 
and  conveyers. 

Finally,  we  visited  the  plant  of  Yamazakl 
Machinery  Works  which  Is  a  concern  pro- 
ducing numerically  controlled  machine  tools 
at  the  rate  of  one  every  40  minutes.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  equipment  they  produced  was 
characterized  by  automatic  tool  changers 
that  responded  to  both  preprogramed  tapes 
and  unprogramed  tool  wear.  Most  impres- 
sively, they  were  in  the  process  of  debugging 
an  automated  factory  which  Included  18  in- 
tegrated, numerically  controlled  machining 
centers,  an  automated  warehouse,  and  vari- 
ous material  handling  devices.  Their  goal 
was  to  achieve,  through  the  use  of  these 
machines  and  an  integrated  computer  net- 
work, a  totally  automated  factory  which 
could  be  operated  by  five  people  on  the  first 
shift,  five  on  the  second,  and  none  on  the 
third.  Their  estimate  was  that  such  a  fac- 
tory could  replace  a  conventional  machine 
shop  employing  some  200  people. 

ADVANTACB  Or  ROBOTS 

The  role  of  the  dollar  as  a  key  Inter- 
national reserve  currency  has  afforded 
U.S.  policymakers  with  the  luxury  of 
not  being  obsessed  with  our  balance  of 
trade.  Unlike  Japan,  public  and  corpo- 
rate decisions  here  on  R.  &  D.  and  pro- 
spective product  mix  are  frequently  not 
dictated  by  international  trade  and 
terms  of  trade  factors.  Yet,  there  Is  a 
rising — a  sharply  rising — degree  of  in- 


terest in  this  country,  as  well,  with  ro- 
botics. Wall  Street  analysts  predict,  for 
example,  that  IBM  may  be  marketing 
robots  within  18  months,  some  3  years 
sooner  than  anticipated.  Westinghouse. 
GE,  and  ^ndix  are  gearing  up,  as  well, 
to  enter  the  robotic  market. 

This  interest  is  not  motivated  by  a  de- 
sire to  reduce  our  $15  billion  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  through  the  export  of  ro- 
bots. More  direct  economic  factors  are 
at  play.  Robots  are  increasingly  able  to 
work  with  greater  accuracy  and  higher 
speed  than  humans  performing  the  same 
tasks.  Some  Japanese  robots  are  four 
times  more  efficient  than  comparable 
machines  directed  by  hvunans.  One  firm 
there  has  found  that  50  robots — each 
costing  less  than  a  skilled  worker's  sal- 
ary for  2  years — can  replace  30  workers. 
General  Motors  is  able  to  acquire  $50,000 
robots  which  cost  $6  per  hour  to  operate 
versus  $20  per  hour  for  a  displaced  work- 
er, including  the  cost  of  sick  days,  holi- 
days, and  other  related  expenses. 

Higher  productivity  and  improved  pro- 
duction line  economics  is  a  tough  act  to 
top  and  tells  us  why  GM  intends  to  use 
as  many  as  1,000  robots  by  1984,  com- 
pared to  some  200  in  1979.  Nationally, 
some  120,000  robots  could  be  in  use  by 
1990.  up  from  only  1,300  in  1979.  and 
4.000  now.  I  will  now  focus  on  implica- 
tions for  labor  of  that  staggering  pro- 
spective growth. 

ROBOTS  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Robots  can  and  are  performing  jobs 
which  skilled  workers  avoid  because  they 
are  dangerous,  boring,  or  exhausting.  Ex- 
perience both  here  and  abroad  suggests 
that  a  substitution  of  robots  for  some 
jobs  will  lead  to  a  radical  improvement 
in  working  conditions.  Skilled  employees 
will  become  supervisors  of  the  machines, 
monitoring  their  behavior  from  a  dis- 
tance and  insuring  that  production 
quality  remains  high.  The  result?  More 
satisfied  workers,  reduced  absenteeism 
and  employee  turnover,  and  increased 
worker  safety  and  health. 

That  prospect  belies  very  real  and 
justified  concerns  by  working  men  and 
women  that  a  rapid  robotics  revolution 
carries  the  risk  of  unemployment  or,  at 
best,  an  uncomfortable  transition  to  new 
job  skills  and  work  habits. 

This  transition  could  be  traumatic.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  professors  at  Car- 
negie-Mellon University,  from  4  to  7 
percent  of  American  factory  jobs^as 
many  as  1  million  jobs — could  be  filled 
by  robots  before  1990.  The  report  sug- 
gests that  virtually  all  7.9  million  factory 
operative  jobs  in  the  United  States  could 
evenutally  be  replaced  by  robots,  with 
as  many  as  3  million  of  these  jobs  per- 
manently lost  to  human  workers.  A  re- 
cent report  by  Congress  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  estimates  that  as 
many  as  20  million  industrial  jobs  around  . 
the  world  can  be  replaced  by  robots  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Two  factors  stand  out  in  these  studies. 
First,  robots  are  going  to  displace  a  great 
number  of  jobs  quicker  than  most  realize. 
Second,  the  employment  impact  of  that 
deplacement  depends  on  our  ability  to 
attain  and  sustain  robust  economic  and 


job  growth.  There  is  no  way  that  our 
Nation — through  retraining  or  other 
manpower  policies — can  avoid  the  unem- 
ployment effects  of  robotics  if  our  econ- 
omy stagnates.  Our  declining  labor 
force  growth  as  the  1980's  proceed  will 
help  ease  those  unemployment  effects, 
but  they  will  occur  and  persist  unless 
robust  domestic  and  international 
economic  growth  is  scored  in  the  years 
ahead. 

ROBOTICS    AND    SKILLED    LABOR 

Lei  me  turn  to  the  skilled  labor  prob- 
lems posed  by  robotics.  The  introduction 
of  such  equipment  on  the  assembly  line 
will  create  jobs,  although  fewer  than 
they  displace.  It  will  create  a  growing 
demand  for  technicians,  engineers,  com- 
puter programers,  and  other  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  monitor  and  maintain  the 
machines.  These  new  employees  could 
number  in  the  milhons  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Consequently,  through  re- 
training, some  displaced  workers  will 
become  the  overseers  of  their  replace- 
ments. 

In  Japan,  such  retraining  is  provided 
almost  exclusively  by  companies  acquir- 
ing the  robots.  These  firms  have  an  in- 
centive to  do  the  retraining  since,  in 
many  cases,  their  workers  are  guaran- 
teed lifetime  employment.  Most  U.S. 
corporations  do  not  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  the  retraining  of  work- 
ers whose  jobs  have  been  displaced.  Ex- 
perience to  date  suggests,  however,  that 
many  domestic  corporations  are  combin- 
ing retraining  or  at  least  employee  re- 
tention with  their  installation  of  robots. 
Whether  that  benign  policy  continues  to 
be  followed  as  the  pace  of  robotic  sub- 
stitution quickens  depends  on  the  pace 
of  economic  growth. 

ROBOTICS   AND    PUBLIC    POLICY 

The  types  of  skills  demanded  by  the 
looming  robotics  revolution  are  in  scarce 
supply  now.  And  it  is  my  own  belief  that 
such  a  revolution  can  only  exacerbate 
our  skilled  labor  shortage  in  the  near 
term  because  the  technology  needed  for 
robots  to  perform  most  skiUed  tasks  is 
still  years  away.  Experience  and  com- 
monsense  suggests  that  robots  could 
play  a  major  future  role  in  this  Nation's 
response  to  a  shortage  of  some  types  of 
skilled  labor.  For  example,  one  large, 
automated  French  foundry  has  foimd 
that  it  can  produce  a  higher  quality 
product  with  one-third  as  many  skiUed 
workers  as  wefe  required  to  produce 
castings  by  conventional  workers.  Yet, 
far  more  semiskilled  workers  will  be  dis- 
placed by  robots  than  skilled  ones. 

I  noted  earlier  that  our  Nation  has 
little  if  any  control  over  the  pace  of  the 
robotics  revolution.  So  we  must  set  about 
to  provide  the  trained  men  and  women 
that  revolution  requires.  As  a  first  prior- 
itv  to  minimize  the  worker  displacement 
effects  of  robotics,  I  believe  that  labor 
retraining— the  teaching  of  new  job  skills 
to  employees  displaced  by  robots— should 
be  emphasized  in  both  public  and  private 
manpower  policies.  To  ignore  worker  re- 
training, as  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  for  far  too  long,  risks  a  luddite 
reaction  to  robotics. 

Both  management  and  labor  must 
work  together  in  designing  employment 
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retention  and  training  Programs  a. 
robots  crowd  onto  factory  floors.  And  I 
believe  Federal  manpower  and  tax  policy 
should  be  designed  to  stimulate  such 
Drograms.  In  addition,  we  must  insure 
that  our  high  schools  and  vocational  edu- 
cat'on  programs  are  providing  30b  skills 
appropriate  for  the  looming  robotics  rev- 
olution. I  intend  to  stress  these  two  is- 
sues further  in  future  speeches. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  at 
least  note  a  related  issue:  Should  our 
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the  reasons  why  our  unemployment  level  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
is  less  although  we  are  in  the  part  of  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
the  country  that  has  suffered  serious  for  the  transaction  of  routine  mommg 
unemployment  in  the  past. 

I  think  the  stress  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  very  useful  there. 

One  other  point  is  on  robotics.  I  some- 
times think  that  here  in  the  Senate  we 
have  developed  a  kind  of  robotic  reaction 
in  view  of  the  party  line  voting  we  have 
observed  this  year.  But  seriously,  this 
is  something  we  should  look  at. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  one  advan- 


business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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countries  directly  assist 
development  by  their  own  robot  manu- 
facturers whUe  the  United  States  does 
not  our  Nation's  robot  buUders  ultimate- 
ly may  find  themselves  locked  out  of  a 
booming  woridwide  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, U.S.  corporations  now  lag  behind  at 
least  Japanese  companies  in  the  pace  at 
which  they  are  adopting  robot  tech- 
nology. It  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  competitive  advantages  of  existing 
American-built  products  may  disappear 
if  this  trend  persists. 

We  are  still  very  early  in  the  evolution 
cycle  of  robotics,  and  It  may  well  be  that 
American  firms  wUl  hold  their  own— or 
better— In  this  new  field.  If  so.  special  or 
Urgeted  Federal  incentives  for  robotic 
R.  &  D.  or  utUlzation  will  not  be  useful. 
Time  will  give  us  that  answer.  One  thing 
is  certain,  we  are  far  from  hearing  the 
last  word  on  whether  targeted  Federal 
incentives  for  robotic  development  and 
use  should  be  adopted. 

My  next  speech  on  the  issue  of  our 
skilled  labor  shortage,  Mr.  President.  wiU 
review  the  labor  shortage  situation  in 
engineering.  ^  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Texas  on 
his  speech.  It  is  a  very  important  speech. 
I  wish  more  Senators  were  here  to  hear 
it.  I  hope  Senators  who  were  not  here 
will  read  it  In  the  Record. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have  to 
step  up  our  vocational  training  of  our 
I)eople.  The  statistics  given  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  should  impress  every 
Senator.  The  fact  is  that  in  Germany 
as  well  as  In  Japan,  the  technical  train- 
ing of  young  people  is  overwhelmingly 
greater  than  it  Is  in  this  country.  They 
do  have  a  different  system. 

I  went  to  Europe  years  ago  and  I 
noticed  in  Germany  that  most  of  their 
young  people  finish  their  formal  edu- 
cation, except  for  their  technical  edu- 
cation, after  1  or  2  years  beyond  the 
8th  grade.  Then  they  go  to  technical 
school.  Of  course,  then  they  are  skilled; 
they  are  able  to  move  right  into  a  job. 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  training  for 
democracy,  training  for  communication, 
training  for  being  able  to  be  a  citizen. 
Nevertheless.  It  Is  something  that  we 
should  recognize. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  are  very  proud 
of  our  vocational-technical  educational 
system.  We  have  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mature  people,  that  Is.  over 
21.  who  every  year  take  extensive  courses 
In  vocational  education.  That  is  one  of 


That  Is  a  fact,  that  robots  in  defense 
can  be  extraordinarily  useful.  They  can 
do  many,  many  things.  I  think  this  is 
something  we  should  look  at,  too. 

I  think  the  opening  up  of  the  debate 
on  robotics  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Is  a  great  contribution  to  this  body.  It 
is  something  that  we  should  recognize 
is  going  to  be,  unfortunately  or  fortu- 
nately, a  fact  of  life.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  competitive  problem  in  the  future. 

We  simoly  have  to  compete  effectively. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  the  comments  he  has  made.  Just  as 
the  Senator  has  In  Wisconsin,  in  Texas, 
we  have  our  technological  schools.  They 
have  been  extremely  productive  for  us. 
We  just  have  to  do  more  of  It.  We  have 
to  encourage  young  people  to  understand 
that  the  jobs  we  are  talking  about  now 
as  skills  are  not  the  kind  of  mundane  jobs 
we  have  talked  about  in  the  past.  The 
degree  of  skill  and  sophistication  is  such 
that  these  jobs  are  not  going  to  be  just 
the  kind  of  repetitive  jobs  which  require 
no  reasonable  level  of  Intelligence.  Those 
jobs  are  going  to  get  assigned  to  the  ro- 
bots. We  are  going  to  have  to  have  peo- 
ple who  have  a  higher  degree  of  training, 
that  have  the  ability  to  do  some  of  the 
more  complex  jobs  that  we  cannot  han- 
dle with  robots. 

We  have  some  opening  fields  in  the 
computer  area  where  we  are  going  to 
need,  in  this  next  decade,  approximately 
a  million  employees.  Yet  we  have  a  dearth 
of  people  who  have  achieved  those  skills. 

We  are  seeing  a  situation  where  secre- 
tarial jobs  are  going  to  be  upgraded  to  a 
point  where  people  are  going  to  need  a 
sophistication  they  never  had  before.  Ex- 
ecutives are  going  to  have  to  develop 
some  of  these  skills  apart  from  just  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  administrative 
ability  In  order  to  be  able  to  successfully 
complete  their  tasks. 

Skilled  training  in  this  coimtry  is, 
therefore,  going  to  have  to  be  increased 
very  materially  so  we  can  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives and  really  compete  with  these 
other  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  a  very  Important  contribu- 
tion. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(The  following  announcement  oc- 
curred at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bentsen's 
address : ) 


NO  YEN  FOR  THIS  LUNCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  received  the  following  mail- 
gram: 

December  7,  1981. 
Hon.  WlLLJAM  Proxmike, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Allen  Is  a  dedicated  Reaganaut 
who  has  earned  the  support  of  conservatives 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  We  Invite 
you  to  join  the  friends  of  Dick  Allen  for  a 
tribute  to  him  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  In 
Washington  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 16.  The  price  of  the  luncheon  will  be 
$30.00.  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  join  his 
many  friends  on  this  occasion.  Please  RSVP 
to  202/638-1038  by  Friday. 

WnxuM  Buckley. 

Joseph  Coors, 

Justin  Dart, 

Ed   FETTUfER, 

Jerrt  Falwell, 
William  Simon. 

At  first,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  it 
was  a  hoax,  but  after  determining  its 
authenticity,  several  thoughts  occurred 
to  me: 

Would  they  mind  if  my  wife,  Ellen, 
came  and  gave  an  interview  to  the  Japa- 
nese press  on  the  event? 

Would  it  not  have  been  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  this  thing  if  the 
price  of  the  lunch  had  been  $1,000,  to  be 
deposited  in  any  convenient  safe,  instead 
of  $30? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  sent  them  my 
regrets  because  I  have  no  yen  for  this 
one.  

TIME  TO  RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16,  1949.  the  Genocide  Convention 
was  transmitted  by  President  Truman  to 
the  Senate  and  it  has  languished  here 
ever  since.  Why  is  this? 

During  those  years,  every  responsible 
group  in  our  country  who  has  reviewed 
this  treaty  has  decided  to  support  Its 
ratification.  They  realize  this  treaty  can- 
not hurt  this  country  and,  in  fact,  can 
only  help  in  our  pursuit  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  these  groups  cut  across 
ideological  lines,  including  labor,  civic, 
religious,  and  nationality  organizations — 
not  only  the  Jewish  groups,  the  Catholic 
groups,  the  Protestant  groups,  but  others. 
Their  ranks  include  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  the  American  Bar 
Association;  the  APL-CIO  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  President 
after  President;  administration  after  ad- 
ministration; the  Defense,  State,  and 
Justice  Departments.  They  have  all  come 
out  in  favor  of  this  convention. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  this  issue  Is  not 
a  partisan  one.  Its  supporters  can  be 
found  in  both  parties  and  from  every 
ideological  stripe. 

It  is  true  that  such  groups  as  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  the  Liberty  Lobby  still 


oppose  this  treaty.  But  their  inaccurate 
charges  and  far-reaching  distortions 
cannot  explain  32  years  of  neglect. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  answer.  Rather,  I  think  that  the  very 
greatness  of  this  Nation  has  worked 
against  this  treaty.  For  most  people, 
genocide  seems  like  a  distant  problem, 
because  human  rights  are  already  deeply 
embedded  In  our  value  system. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  forget  the  unstable  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  many  other  na- 
tions and  will  act  to  protect  innocent 
peoples  throughout  the  world  by  ratify- 
ing this  convention  when  it  next  comes  to 
the  Senate  fioor. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


tlce  authorization  bill.  It  is  not  a  limita- 
tion of  time  in  which  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  now  inferring  sinister 
Intent  In  the  Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  absolutely  no  intention  of 
delaying  the  farm  bill.  I  wish  to  speak 
on  it.  That  is  all.  There  are  other  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on 
the  bill  also. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  greatly  reassured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
yet  had  a  chance  to  clear  this  with  the 
minority  leader,  but  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  not  object. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  extended 
for  15  minutes.  That  would  delay  the 
beginning  of  consideration  of  the  agri- 
culture conference  report,  but  it  will  not 
change  the  order  previously  entered  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  measure  at  12 
o'clock.  It  will  reduce  the  time  from  1 
hour  to  45  minutes  for  the  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill  conference  report. 

I  make  that  request  with  the  full 
understanding  that  If  the  minority  lead- 
er has  a  different  view  of  the  matter 
when  he  reaches  the  fioor,  I  will  make 
whatever  adjustments  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  majority  lead- 
er asking  for  a  time  limitation  on  the 
farm  bill  conference  report? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair. 
Is  there  not  an  order  now  for  the  Senate 
to  resume  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization  bill  at  12 
noon?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  order 
states  not  before  12  noon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  before  noon. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  go  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization  bill 
at  12  noon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  question  was 
whether  there  was  a  limitation  of  time 
requested  by  the  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  no  limitation  on 
time.  All  that  will  happen  is  at  12  noon 
we  will  lay  aside  the  farm  bill  conference 
report  and  go  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 


JUDGE   CLIPPORD   K.   DELONY 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, November  15.  1981.  Alabama  lost 
one  of  Its  most  outstanding  citizens  when 
Judge  Clifford  King  Delony  passed  away. 
Judge  Delony  had  stepped  down  from 
the  bench  in  1980,  and  had  not  been  in 
the  best  of  health  for  several  years. 

Clifford  Delony  was  a  rare  and  imique 
character,  as  well  as  being  a  great  public 
servant.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  wit, 
and  often  would  come  up  with  ideas  that 
seemed  shocking  to  other  people.  Only 
after  they  would  reflect  on  his  remarks 
and  examine  them  a  little  more  closely 
would  the  shock  fade  away,  revealing  the 
deep  thought,  excellent  logic  and  true 
merit  behind  his  ideas. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Thompson,  a  long-time 
teacher  and  principal  at  Deshler  High 
School  and  former  superintendent  of 
Tuscumbia  City  schools,  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Judge  Delony.  and  once  told  me 
that  Clifford  Delony  had  the  highest  IQ 
of  any  Deshler  High  School  student  Mr. 
I^ompson  had  known  of  in  his  long  as- 
sociation with  that  Institution. 

There  was  no  question  that  Judge  De- 
lony was  a  great  legal  scholar.  He  had 
a  fine  and  keen  analytical  mind.  He  pos- 
sessed a  perceptive  insight  that  was  al- 
most unbelievable.  His  memory  was  su- 
perb, and  his  Integrity  beyond  reproach. 
All  these  qualities  made  Clifford  Delony 
an  outstanding  trial  judge. 

Judge  Delony  served  as  Circuit  Judge 
In  Alabama  from  November  20.  1956.  un- 
til he  retired  on  March  1.  1980.  His  fel- 
low circuit  judges  elected  him  president 
of  their  State  association,  but  he  de- 
clined, feeling  that  the  responsibilities  of 
service  In  such  a  position  would  require 
him  to  neglect  the  heavy  docket  in  his 
home  area.  Yet,  despite  this  long  tenure 
and  dedication  to  the  job,  his  friends 
often  wondered  if  he  was  truly  happy  as 
circuit  judge,  since  he  was  so  agonizing- 
ly painstaking  over  his  decisions. 

There  was  a  period  of  time  when  a 
strong  lawless  element  existed  In  Colbert 
County,  where  Tuscumbia  was  located. 
This  group  thought  they  could  run  and 
control  the  entire  area,  but  their  efforts 
were  thwarted  by  the  courageous  stands 
taken  by  Judge  Delony  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. While  history  may  never  record 
the  details  of  his  courage  and  honesty, 
his  close  friends  through  the  bench  and 


bar  will  never  forget  the  way  he  stood  as 
a  bulwark  of  law  and  order,  opposing 
corruption  during  some  very  trying 
years. 

In  my  opinion,  Clifford  E>elony  was  the 
most  completely  honest  Individual  that  I 
have  ever  known.  He  always  endeavored 
to  do  what  he  thought  was  right.  Al- 
though people  might  not  always  agree 
with  what  he  thought  was  right  under 
the  circumstances,  myself  included,  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  acted  accord- 
ingly, and  no  amount  of  pressure  would 
cause  him  to  detour  from  the  course  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

Judge  Delony  will  be  greatly  missed. 
Alabama  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
citizens.  I  have  lost  one  of  my  closest 
friends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  edi- 
torials with  reference  to  Clifford  K. 
Delony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Tlmea-Dally. 

Nov.  23.  1981 1 

Clifford  K.  Delont 

Judge  Clifford  K.  Delony,  who  was  five 
times  elected  to  the  31st  Judicial  Circuit  and 
served  that  office  with  dedication  to  justice, 
leaves  behind  him  both  a  wake  of  regret 
at  his  passing  and  a  heritage  of  happy, 
laugh-provoking  memories  among  his  many 
friends. 

Judge  Delony  was  so  well  known  for  his 
wit  that  one  is  Inclined  to  think  that  had  he 
chosen  writing  rather  than  the  law  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  might  well  have  been  another 
Mark  Twain. 

Delony,  who  died  quietly  Oct.  31.  was  from 
a  distinguished  Colbert  County  pioneer  fam- 
ily. He  lived  his  entire  60  years  in  Tuscum- 
bia. He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  He  never  married. 

"If  he  had  a  problem,  it  was  probably 
that  he  was  so  brilliant  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
us,"  said  Colbert  County  District  Attorney 
James  A.  Patton. 

Patton  said  Delony  was  wont  to  have  semi- 
nars in  his  office  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon 
when  everyone  else  was  ready  to  go  home. 

"It  was  sometimes  too  hard  to  converse 
with  him  because  he  was  so  much  more 
learned  than  the  rest  of  us."  Patton  said. 
"But  he  taught  me  a  lot  about  the  law.  He 
taught  a  lot  of  people  a  lot  about  the  law." 

"He  had  a  great  mind  and  was  interested 
in  many  things."  Patton  said.  "He  was  quite 
a  historian.  People  who  were  interested  in 
the  Civil  War,  my  son  among  them,  liked  to 
talk  with  him. 

"He  loved  the  law  and  made  sure  it  was 
foljowed.  procedurally  and  in  every  other 
capacity.  He  believed  in  law  enforcement  too. 
but  he  always  made  sure  the  rights  of  the 
defendant  were  preserved." 

Tuscumbia  attorney  Jimmy  Hunt  said  of 
Delony,  "Nobody  could  say  enough  about  his 
brilliant  mind.  I've  never  seen  a  more  bril- 
liant legal  mind  and  he  was  also  a  cultured 
person.  He  had  an  inquisitive  mind  and  really 
enjoyed  knowing  things.  Another  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  his  honesty.  On  top  of  that,  he 
was  an  excellent  gourmet  cook." 

University  of  North  Alabama  instructor 
Harold  Whltlock.  who  grew  up  with  Delony. 
said  the  judge  was  a  strong  individualist  who 
"did  bis  own  thing,  based  on  hie  own  sound 
common  sense  and  a  brilliant  legal  mind." 
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"He  treated  everybody  the  same,  and  you 
had  the  feeling  he  would  give  you  every  bene- 
nt  or  the  doubt  In  any  quesUon  of  law  that 
came  up  in  court."  said  Whltlock. 

Delony  not  only  had  a  vast  accumulation 
of  legal  knowledge  but  was  also  well  versed 
In  the  mores  of  the  community.  His  imder- 
standlng  of  the  people  he  served  kept  him  in 
office  for  a  period  of  24  years—from  1956  until 
he  retired  in  the  middle  of  his  last  term  after 
suffering  a  suoke  In  1979.  Thla  display  of 
friendship  and  confidence  came  from  both 
Colbert  and  Franklin  counties  until  the  Judi- 
cial Circuit  was  split  In  the  1960s. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement, 
Delony  said : 

"I  want  to  thank  with  all  my  heart  the 
people  for  having  enough  faith  and  confi- 
dence to  elect  me  as  their  circuit  Judge  and 
will  always  treasure  and  remember  the 
friendships  and  associations  I  have  enjoyed 
in  so  serving." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  pe<^le 
treasured  their  friendship  and  association 
with  the  Judge. 

{From  the  Florence    (Ala.)    Herald-Picture, 

Nov.  18,  1981] 

Colleagues.  Fbiends  Laud  Late  Deloni 

Considered  one  of  Alabama's  greater  legal 
minds,  retired  Colbert  Circuit  Judge  Clifford 
Delony  was  buried  Tuesday  in  Tuscumbias 
Oak  wood  Cemetery. 

Death  came  to  the  veteran  attorney  and 
Jurist  Sunday  at  age  60. 

Delony  won  election  to  the  branch  of  the 
31art  Circuit  in  1957  when  It  included  both 
Franklin  and  Colbert.  He  served  continuously 
until  health  prompted  his  retirement  in 
1978. 

A  colorful  bachelor.  Judge  Delony  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  sister  of  Clemson,  S.C.  Susan 
and  an  Uncle,  Isaac  Wade  Delony  of  Shoals 
Nursing  Home,  at  age  92. 

Clifford  Delony's  middle  name  was  King, 
thus  distinguishing  him  as  a  member  of  two 
of  Colbert's  most  prominent  families. 

Active  bearers  were  John  Harper  Bowser. 
Robert  Carson.  Jimmy  Hunt.  John  Clement, 
James  Patton.  Robert  E.  Key,  Bob  Murray 
an(<  Julian  Clark. 

CliBord  Delony  was  one  of  the  best  known 
Judicial  figures  ever  to  sit  on  the  bench — not 
only  from  Colbert  county  and  the  Shoals  area 
but  all  over  the  state. 

Former  Tuscumbla  Mayor  Bill  Gardiner 
probably  described  this  trait  best:  "I  was 
president  of  the  Alabama  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation and  traveled  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other  and  Just  about  everywhere 
I  went  talking  to  the  city  officials,  the  first 
person  they'd  ask  me  about  when  they  real- 
ized Tuscumbla  was  the  county  seat  of  Col- 
bert, was  Clifford  Delony.  He  was  a  credit  to 
the  legal  profession  and  Colbert  owes  him  a 
great  deal  for  his  service. 

Colbert  District  Attorney  James  (Jap) 
Patton  who  took  probably  more  cases  before 
Delony  than  any  one  attorney  assessed  him: 
"a  great  Judge — a  complete  Judge;  he  knew 
his  law;  he  knew  trial  procedure.  He  was 
both  firm  and  fair.  He  was.  In  summation, 
a  brilliant  legal  mind." 

Florence  Attorney  Bob  Cox.  longrtlme 
friend  of  Judee  Delony.  noted  that  the  Tus- 
cumbian  ""seemed  to  be  always  one  or  two 
st«ps  ahe«d  of  the  lawvers  on  both  sides.  I 
thought  this  was  a  tremendous  attribute.  He 
always  seemed  to  have  everything  under 
control. 

"He  had  the  most  perceptive  Insleht  of  anv 
person  I've  ever  known.  Many  considered 
him  something  of  an  unusual  character,  and 


he  was,  but  be  was  also  the  finest  legal  mind 
I've  ever  dealt  with  and  his  integrity  was 
beyond  reproach.  A  great  loss." 

Veteran  Sheffield  attorney  Oorman  Jones, 
commissioner  of  the  Colbert  Bar  Association 
conunented  "about  the  only  thing  I  can  say 
Is  Clifford  was  Just  a  fine  Judge,  In  fact  a 
super  Judge.  He  knew  his  cases  and  he  was  a 
humanitarian.  I  think  the  Colbert  and  Ala- 
bama Bar  In  general  would  concur  that  he 
was  as  good  a  Judge  as  you  could  find  any- 
where. I  have  lost  a  great  friend." 

Due  to  overtime  consumed  on  several  im- 
portant Issues,  Sen.  Howell  Heflln  of  Tus- 
cumbla could  not  leave  the  Senate  chamber. 

But  a  spokesman  In  his  office  said,  "though 
he  can't  get  back  to  you,  I  know  what  he 
thought  about  Judge  Delony.  He  Just  thinks 
he's  the  greatest  and  his  name  came  up 
almost  dally  with  us.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  Sen.  Heflln  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
not  only  a  former  legal  colleague  but  a  fine 
friend  as  well." 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  this 
morning  the  soul  of  inconsistency.  I  am 
advised  that  all  parties  are  now  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  Interior  conference  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious order  be  modified  so  that  it  may 
be  in  order  at  this  time  to  ask  the  Chair 
to  inquire  if  there  is  further  morning 
business  and  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  another  matter,  the  Interior  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
TDTGLY) .  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  no  later 
than  11:15  a.m.  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  farm  bill  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Laura  Hudson, 
of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1982— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  4035  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4035)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Having  met,  alter  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
November  5, 1981.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  bring  to  the  Senate  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies.  As  approved 
by  the  conferees,  the  report  provides 
slightly  over  $7.5  billicm  in  new  budget 
authority,  which  is  some  $188  million 
over  that  earlier  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  some  $171  million  less  than  that  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  This  figure  also 
represents  a  reduction  of  nearly  $400 
million  from  the  revised  fiscal  year  1981 
fimding  level,  which,  including  inflation, 
is  a  decrease  of  approximately  15  percent. 

Despite  this  tact,  however,  this  con- 
ference report  also  stands  at  smne  $1.1 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  over  the 
President's  September  budget  request. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  Soiate  passes  this  re- 
port as  is  and  sends  it  downtown  it  will 
be  vetoed.  For  this  reason,  I  will  later  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  will  result  in 
a  reduction  of  $319,744,000  in  budget  au- 
thority from  the  conference  level. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  that  be- 
ing prepared  for  inclusion  in  the  next 
continuing  resolution  and,  if  accepted, 
will  thus  conform  to  the  budget  reduc- 
tions requested  by  the  President.  We  ex- 
pect that  if  these  reductions  are  made 
in  this  conference  report,  and  if  the  cor- 
responding continuing  resolution  is  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  he  will  also  ap- 
prove this  measure. 

Before  moving  to  this  amendment  and 
the  other  necessary  motions,  there  are 
several  instances  where  the  statement  of 
the  managers  does  not  fully  explain  the 
actions  of  the  conferees.  The  following 
information  supplements  the  statement 
of  the  managers : 

Amendment  No.  20.  The  correct  amount  for 
the  headquarters  security  system  In  Tndlana 
Dunes  NL  Is  $50,000  rather  than  $700,000  as 
printed  In  Statement  of  the  Managers. 

Amendment  No.  28.  The  managers  expect 
that  the  reconunendatlon  of  no  state  fund- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  a  one-year 
moratorliun.  We  recognize  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  program  and  expect  the  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  budget  request  for 
State  assistance  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  managers  xirsre  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  use  anv  available  deflclencv  accotmt 
funds,  or  repro^am  other  available  funds. 
In  addition  to  the  $6,160,000  provided  herein 
to  pay  promptly  court  awards  resulting  from 
condemnation  proceedings  at  Big  Cypress  NP, 
Florida. 

The  foUowlne  tables  provide  a  summary  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  along 
with  a  listing  of  Federal  acquisitions  by 
agency: 
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|ln  thouunds  of  dollaril 
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March 


Hornt 


StiHrte 


BurMU  of  Land  Miuitmcnt 

Fiihind  Wildlife 

Forest  Service 

National  Park  Sarvica 

Pintlandt. 

State  attistanca 

State  Admlnittiatlon 


307 

1,139 

1,600 

30,264 

126 


1,137 
18,039 
35,909 

87,778 
8,126 


4,S64 


4,S64 


2,300 
8,000 

15,120 
60,700 

4,126 
100.000 

2,282 


Conftr- 


3,137 
17, 178 
27,3  6 
97.083 

6.126 


4,S64 


Total. 


45,000         155,633         201.528  155,444 


Lake  Tahoe. 


7,000 


Totol 

Bureau  of  Land  Manaiement: 

Acquisition  manaiement 

KiniRanteRCA 

PKific  Crest  Trail 

YaquinaHeadONA 

Emeffcncy  acquisition  and  deficien- 
cies. 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Manaiement. 


45,000         155,633        208,528 


307 


307 
700 
130 


2,000 
300 


155,444 

307 

700 

130 

2,000 


307 


1,137 


2,300 


3.137 


Fish  and  Wildlife: 

Acquisition  manatement 

Alaska  Maritime  NWR - 

Yaquitopminnow  Habitat,  Ariz.. 

Bon  Secour  NWR,  Ala 

San  Francisco  Bay  NWR 

Tensas  River  NWR,  La 

Boiue  Chitto  NWR,  La.  Mijj.... 
California  condor  habitat  Calif. 

Trustom  Pond  NWR,  R.I 

Emergency  and  inholdinft 


1,039 


1,039 
2,000 


890 


100 


3.500 
1,700  . 
5,000 

2,000 

1,199 

591 

1.010 


5.000 
2.000 


150 


1,039 

2.000 

850 

3,500 

1.000 

5.000 

2.000 

1.199 

440 

150 


Total,  Fish  and  Wildlife 

National  Park  Service: 

Alleiheny  Pottaje  and  Johnstown.. 

Appalachian  Trail 

Bi|  Cypress  NP 

Biscayne  NP 

Buffalo  River r-— 

Channel  Island  NP 

Chattahoochee  River 

Cumberland  Island  NS 

Cuyahoia  Valley  NRA 

Delaware  Water  Gap  NRA 

Ebey's  Landini  NHR 

Fort  Sumter  NM 

Golden  Gate  NRA  (Sweeney) 

Indiana  Dunes  NL 

Jean  UfitU  NHP 


1,139 


18.039 


8,000 


17, 178 


500 
5.000 

500 
5,000 


4,000 

io.ooo' 

5.000 
1,000 
2,100 
383 
10,000 
2,400 
2,500 


8,000 
12,300 
2,500 
2.200 


14,500 
10.000 


1,500 


400 
10,000 


2,500 


500 

2.800 

6.150 

2,000 

2,200 

4.000 

14.500 

10.000 

5.000 

1.000 

2,100 

383 

10,000 

2,400 

2,500 


500 


Lower  St.  Croix 1,000 

New  River  Gorje 4,000 

Redwood  NP  litiiation ^..  l,O0O 

Santa  Monica  Mountains  NRA 10,395 

San  Antonio  Missions , 1,400  .. 

St.  Crou  WSR 

Upper  Delaware  SR — 600 

Valley  Forie  NHP 4,000 

Virfin  Islands  NP 3.550 

War  on  the  Pacific  NHP 2,000 

Acquisition  manatement 8,500  8,500 

Deficiencies 20,933  5,000  10,250 

Inholdinp 5,000 

Slippaie —17,500 

A/Sec.  FWP 831  


1.000 
2.000 
3,000 
5,000 
1,400 
500 
GOO 
4,000 
3,550 


8,500 
1.000 
1,000 


Subtotal. 


30,264 


87, 778 


69,700 


97,083 


Pinelands  NR 

State  assistance 

Administration  of  State  proiram. 


126 
4,564" 


8,126 


4.126 
100,000 
4, 564  2, 282 


6.126 


4.564 


SubtoUI. 


4.690 


12.690    106.408 


10.690 


Total,  National  Park  Service  and 
State  assistance 


34,954 


100,468 


176, 108 


107,773 


Forest  Service: 

Acquisition  manajement 3.989 

Appalachian  Trail 

Boundary  Water  Canoe  Area 

Lake  Tahoe  Basin '. 

California  condor  habitat 

Kirtland  warbler  habitat 

Habitat  manatement: 

Hoosier  NF 

Hiawatha  NF 

Wayne  NF — 

Alleiheny  NF 

NicoletNF 

Sawtooth  NRA 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocki 

other  hijh  priority  NRA 

Middle  Fork  Salmon  WSR 

Eleven  Point  WSR 

Other  huh  priority  WSR 

Daniel  Boone  NF  rec.  comp — 

Nicolet  NF  rec.  comp 

other  hiih  priority  rec.  comp --  — 

Deftciencies  and  inholdinis 4,611 


3,989 
2,179 
2,500 
7.000 
325 
00 

360' 
SO 

350 
80 

204. 


5.000 
3.606' 


2.200 

2.700 

(7,000) 

350 

00 


3,989 
2.200 
2.500 
7.000 
325 


80 

202 
4.000 
1.300 


9.864 
1.000 


300 

2,500 

"366" 
500 

■"666" 


08 

204 

4,000 

1,300 

SOO 

300 

1.500 

500 

300 

500 

1,570 

SOO 


Total.  Forest  Service. 


8.600 


35,989 


15,120 


27.356 


Amendment  No.  77.  The  managers  note 
the  contribution  which  helicopter  logging 
has  made  to  the  harvest  of  forest  products, 
particularly  in  areas  which  are  environmen- 
tally sensitive  and  in  salvaging  timber  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  It  urges  the  Forest 
Service  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  pro- 
gram of  helicopter  logging  within  Its  overall 
management  plans  and  as  a  fire-fighting  tool. 

The  managers  are  aware  of  the  concern 
with  the  Federal  Prison  Industry  backlog 
and  Its  effect  on  various  Forest  Service  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  Department  of  Interior  agen- 
cies. The  managers  expect  the  Forest  Service 
to  work  closely  with  the  FPI,  as  the  various 
Interior  agencies  are,  to  reduce  the  backlog. 
If  these  efforts  do  not  result  In  better  service, 
the  Committee  will  support  legislative  relief 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Amendment  No.  99.  The  managers  agree 
that  Georgetown  University  will  receive  $1,- 
500.000  to  begin  construction  of  cogeneratlon 
capability  for  Its  fluldlzed  bed  boiler. 

Amendment  No.  103.  The  managers  agree 
that  the  $6,000,000  for  the  coal  conversion 
program  is  to  be  used  not  only  for  the  com- 
pletion of  outstanding  prohibition  orders, 
but  also  for  the  processing  of  prohibition 
orders  for  additional  plants  for  which  utili- 
ties submit  the  necessary  certification  under 
section  301  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  (as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981). 

The  managers  are  concerned  about  the  de- 
clining staff  levels  In  this  program.  The  $5 
million  will  provide  for  the  program  to  be 
maintained  at  no  less  than  current  staff  lev- 
els, plus  funds  for  outside  contractors  neces- 
sary to  help  In  expeditiously  processing  new 
prohibition  orders,  and  such  additional  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  the  anticipated  work- 
load and  to  permit  the  retention  of  experi- 
enced personnel  whose  valuable  expertise  Is 


crucial  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Congress  is  concerned  that  this  expertise  not 
be  lost  and  that  the  necessary  level  of  per- 
sonnel be  maintained. 

Amendment  No.  127.  The  following  Uble 
provides  the  distribution  of  funds  agreed  to 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  referred 
to  in  the  Statement  of  the  Managers: 

AuocATioN  OP  Funds  foe  Nationai- 
Ekoowment  for  the  Acts 


Salaries  and  expenses: 

Artists  In  school $S. 

Dance    7, 

Design  arts ... 4. 

Expansion  arts . 7. 

Fellows    

Folk  arts - -  2. 

Inter-arts 3, 

Regional  representatives 

International 

Literature *• 

Media  arts 9. 

Museums    l". 

M\islc  — 9- 

Opera — Music  theatre 3, 

Research 

Special  constituencies 

State  arts  agencies — -  22, 

Theatre  8, 

Visual  arts *■ 


Subtotal,  Program  funds.  .- 
Administration 

Total  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Matching  grants: 

Treasury  funds 

Challenge  grants 


075,000 
992,000 
786,000 
316,000 
101,000 
829,000 
987.000 
969,000 
126.000 
497,000 
632,000 
803,000 
796,000 
034,000 
505,000 
252,000 
173,000 
928,000 
834.000 


Amendment  No.  131:  The  following  table 
provides  the  distribution  of  funds  agreed  to 
by  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  referred 
to  in  the  Statement  of  the  Managers: 

Allocation  of  Funds  foe  the  National 

EaiOOWMENT    FOB    THE    HUBfANTriES 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

State  programs 

Media  grants 

Museums   and   historical    or- 
ganizations   

Public  libraries '■ 

Educational  institutional 

grants    

Higher  education /regional  and 

national    

Elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation grants - 

Endowment  fellowships 

Other  study  programs 

Research  grants 

Special  projects 

Planning  and  analysis 


$21.  177,000 
8,800,000 

7, 200,  000 
2,  760,  000 

6,  036,  000 

3.960,000 

4,900,000 
6.  280,  000 
7,683,000 
16,  360,  000 
8,  284.  000 
760,000 


Subtotal.  Matching  grants- 
Grand  total.   National   En- 
dowment for  the  Arts — 


107,  635.  000 
11,365,000 

119,000,000 

15,000,000 
15,000.000 

30,  000,  000 
149,  000, 000 


Subtotal,  program  funds...  94,200,000 

Administration 11,800.000 

Total,  Salaries  and  expenses.  106. 000, 000 

Matching  grante:  .  *««  nrm 

Treasury  funds ''ill'IJzI! 

Challenge  grants  . il.eoO.tXO 

Total,  matching  grants 30,000,000 


Grand  total.  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanl- 
j,eg 136,000.000 

Amendment  No.  136:  The  'o"°'^n^»^ 
provides  the  distribution  of  the  $12,000,000 
appropriated  for  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services: 
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Operating  support  granta tlO.  680.  000 

Special  project  grants.. 750,  000 

Museum  services  board 70,000 

Administration - 600.000 

Xoul -     12,000,000 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
clarifications,  there  are  two  further  mat- 
ters which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  First,  referring  to  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  27  of  the  con- 
ference report,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
Senate  position  with  regard  to  making 
available  $1,000,000  for  the  Carbondale 
Mining  Technology  Center.  Not  only 
should  these  funds  be  available  for  oper- 
ation of  the  facility  as  is  indicated  by  the 
report,  but  should  also  be  available  to 
complete  negotations  between  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  and  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  transfer  of  facilities. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  Sen- 
ate position  with  regard  to  future  fund- 
ing of  Indian  irrigation  construction 
projects.  A  colloquy  entered  into  by 
Chairman  Yates  and  Congressman 
Udall  during  House  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  concluded  that  the 
BIA  could  continue  the  irrigation  con- 
struction program  as  it  now  exists. 

Page  19  of  the  conference  report,  how- 
ever, states  that: 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
submission,  the  Bureau  Is  directed  to  submit 
a  legislative  package  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing conunlttees  for  any  Irrigation  con- 
struction projects  for  which  Initial  funding 
is  being  requested.  A  complete  Justification 
of  the  funding  required  for  the  projects 
should  also  be  submitted  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttees  as  part  of  the  budget  sub- 
mission. No  funds  will  be  provided  for  any 
projects  for  which  an  authorization  request 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In 
time  to  allow  appropriate  consideration  by 
the  Committees  Involved. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  conferees 
amd  we  expect  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  fully  comply  with  those 
instructions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 


colleague  from  Idaho.  Senator  McCltjre, 
again  in  handling  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  that,  with  this 
amendment,  which  the  Senatw  from 
Idaho  has  described,  will  show  real  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  also 
will,  as  I  imderstand  it,  be  within  the 
guidelines  that  the  President  has  laid 
down.  That  is  to  say.  that  the  4-percent 
cut  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, will  propose,  will  bring  this  bill 
within  the  range  which  the  President 
says  he  can  sign. 

Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  cooperate  in  that  endeavor. 

We  achieved  the  same  savings  In  the 
energy  and  water  bill  which  has  now  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  and 
which  was  the  first  appropriations  bill 
signed. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  do  that 
in  this  bill. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  accounts,  how- 
ever, that  concern  me  a  bit.  Perhaps  I 
should  wait  until  suncndments  are  of- 
fered and  make  comments  about  those. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  cooperation  that  we  received 
throughout  consideration  of  this  measure 
has  been  outstanding,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  the  help  that  has  been  given 
to  me  personally  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  his  staff  and  the  under- 
standing of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
getting  a  bill  that  is  not  sm  idle  gesture 
but  a  bill  that  the  President  can.  and  in- 
deed we  expect  will,  sign. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 


PILT,  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSER- 
VATION FUND.  AND  THE  INTE- 
RIOR APPROPRIATIONS  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  remain 
convinced  that  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  support  our 

COMPARISON  OF  PILT  AND  LWCF  (FISCAL  YEAR  1981-82) 
(Fundini  level  In  millions;  fiscal  yearsl 


Nation's  system  of  national,  State,  and 
local  parks  and  recreational  facilities. 
What  many  people  may  not  know,  how- 
ever, is  how  so  many  of  these  parks  and 
recreational  facilities  were  funded.  Since 
1965,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  has  been  the  mechanism  through 
which  a  small  percentage  of  the  reve- 
nues received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  oil  and  gas  leases  along  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  have  been  used 
to  protect  our  Nation's  dwindling  nat- 
ural areas  and  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  close  to  home.  Unfortunately, 
the  current  administration  has  sought  to 
terminate  this  longstanding  Federal- 
State-local  partnership. 

It  has  been  5  months  since  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee met  to  begin  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Interior  approriations  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate will  shortly  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  funding  bill.  I  must  express 
my  disappointment  with  the  decision  by 
the  conferees  to  impose  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  the  State  share  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  (LWCF) 
while  continuing  to  fund  the  payments- 
in-lieu  of  taxes  program  (PILT) .  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  this 
inequitable  decision  so  that  they  know 
precisely  what  this  tradeoff  means  to 
their  own  State. 

The  pending  conference  report  pro- 
vides $99.5  million  for  the  PILT  program 
and  no  appropriation  for  the  State  share 
of  the  LWCF.  This  compares  to  the  $105 
million  for  the  PILT  program  and  the 
$100  million  for  the  State  share  of  the 
LWCF  in  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  on  October 
27.  The  version  of  the  Interior  appropri- 
ations bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
July  22  provided  no  appropriation  for 
either  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  table  comparing  the 
actual  fiscal  year  1981  fimding  levels  for 
both  PILT  and  the  LWCF  as  well  as  the 
fiscal  year  1982  funding  levels  at  various 
stages  of  the  legislative  process. 


Federal 
share 


State 
share 


Adminis- 
tration 


Total 
LWCF 


PILT 


1981  (orijinal) - -  142.3  J228.3  «.p 

1981  (final)./ 111.2  173.7  6  6 

Percent  reduced  by  rescission (22)  (24)  (18) 

1982  Carter/January 327.0  185.0  8.4 

Rtaian/March 40.4  0  4.6 

Re»ian/Septemt>»r 35.6  0  4.0 

Reconciliation - --- ---- 

House  Appropriation  Subcommittee 151.0  0  4.6 

House  passed 1510  0  4.6 

Senate  Appropriation  Subcommittee 40.4  0  4.5 

Senate  passed 106.2  100.2  2.3 


t378. 6 
291.5 

(23) 
520.4 

45.0 

39.6 

'  275. 0 

155.6 

155.6 

45.0 
208.5 


$103.0 

103.0 

(0) 

0 

45.0 

39.6 

105.0 

0 

0 

105.0 

105.0 


Federal 
share 


State    Adminis- 
share       tration 


ToUl 
LWCF 


PILT 


Conference 150.88 


Conference  level  as  a  percent  of: 
1981  (original) 

1981  (final) 

1982  Carter  (January) 

Reagan  request  as  a  percent  of: 

1981  (ori(inal) 

1981  (final) -- 

1982  Carter  (January) 


4.56        155.4 


99.  S 


106 
136 
46 

25 
32 
11 


0 

58 

0 

70 

0 

55 

0 

50 

0 

61 

0 

48 

41 
53 
30  ... 

97 
97 

10 
53 
8 

38 
38 

>  Not  less  than. 

As  this  chart  shows,  the  State  share  of 
the  LWCF  has  dropped  from  its  original 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  of  $228.3 
million  to  no  fiscal  year  1982  funding  as 
contained  in  the  pending  conference  re- 
port. This  compares  to  President  Car- 
ter's January  budget  submission  of  $185 
million  and  the  Senate-passed  $100  mil- 
lion fimding  level.  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt,  with  the  concurrence  of 
President  Reagan,  requested  termina- 
tion of  the  State  share.  The  conferees 
must,  however,  be  congratulated  for  rec- 
ognizing the  broad  support  for  the  State 


share  within  the  Congress  by  including 
the  following  language  in  their  state- 
ment of  explanation: 

Amendment  No.  28:  The  managers  expect 
that  the  recommendation  of  no  state  fund- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1982  will  be  a  one  year 
moratorium.  We  recognize  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  the  program  and  expect  the  Ad- 
ministration to  submit  a  budget  request  for 
state  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  hope  that  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  pursue  this 


matter  in  their  meetings  with  Secretary 
Watt. 

The  PILT  program,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  cut  only  3  percent  from  its  flsced 
vear  1981  appropriation  to  the  $99.5  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1982  appropriation 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee. 
Not  only  is  this  an  insignificant  cut 
compared  to  those  suffered  by  so  many 
other  programs  this  year,  but  it  is  a 
staggering  251  percent  more  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  September  budget  re- 
quest. 

Prior  to  last  month's  conference,  it 
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was  anticipated  that  the  conferees  would 
maintain  funding  for  both  the  State 
share  of  the  LWCF  and  the  PILT  pro- 
gram although  at  a  level  lower  than  the 
$100  million  and  $105  million  a^roved 
by  the  Senate.  This  would  have  been  the 
equitable  solution. 

Instead  the  conferees  reduced  the 
LWCF's  State  assistance  grant  program 
by  100  percent  while  reducing  PILT  by 
only  3  percent.  Many  Members  may  have 
wondered  as  I  did  how  their  State  fso-ed 
by  this  action.  The  following  table  com- 
pares the  amoimt  each  State  would  have 
received  if  the  $100  million  appropria- 
tion for  the  State  share  of  the  LWCF 
had  been  adopted  in  conference  with 
the  amount  each  State  will  receive  im- 
der  the  $99.5  million  PILT  appropria- 
tion. 

I  submit  this  table  for  the  Record. 

LWCF  AND  PILT  ALLOCATIONS  COMPARED 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions,  fiscal  yearsl 


1981  Ktual 

1982 

Sttte 

LWCF 

PILT 

LWCF' 

PILTi 

Alabuna 

i2.892 

)0. 116 

{1.676 

SO.  Ill 

Alaska 

1.489 
2.746 

3.792 
7.882 

.868 

1.393 

3.649 

Ariiana -.- 

7.584 

Arkansas 

2.230 

1.557 

1.223 

1.498 

California 

12. 437 

11.331 

7.174 

10.901 

Colorado 

2.590 

7.265 

1.502 

6.990 

Connecticut 

2.908 

.009 

1.685 

.008 

Delaware 

1.597 

.005 

.930 

•    .005 

Ftorida 

S.4S4 

2.186 

3.169 

2.103 

Gaarfia 

3.376 

.838 

1.955 

.806 

Htmii 

1.752 

.039 

1.019 

.038 

Idaka 

1.9S1 
6.746 

7.289 
.318 

.931 
3.842 

7.013 

IKiwis 

.305 

Indiana 

4.668 

.288 

2.152 

.277 

Iowa : 

2.355 
2.211 

.128 
.365 

1.368 
1.284 

.123 

Kansas .- 

.351 

Kantocky 

2.629 

.703 

1.525 

.676 

Louisiana 

3.210 

.139 

1.743 

.134 

Mtine 

1.700 

.052 

.989 

.050 

Maryland 

3.334 

.152 

1.931 

.146 

MassKhusetts 

4.317 

.164 

2.497 

.157 

Michifan 

5.678 

1.606 

3.281 

1.545 

3.046 
2.106 

1.147 
.349 

1.765 
1.224 

1.103 

Mississippi 

.336 

Missouri 

3.38S 

.750 

1.960 

.721 

Montana ■ — 

1.S8S 

7.698 

.924 

7.407 

Nebraska 

1.919 

.330 

1.116 

.317 

Nevada 

1.989 

5.526 

.961 

5.316 

New  Hampshira 

1.67S 

.311 

.976 

.299 

New  Jersey  

5,027 

.168 

2.906 

.162 

New  Mexico 

1:749 
10.140 
3.382 

9.798 
.158 
1.216 

1.018 
5.850 
1.959 

9.427 

New  York      

.151 

North  Carolina 

1.170 

North  Dakota 

I.S63 
6.367 

.583 
.431 

.911 
3.678 

.560 

Ohio 

.415 

Oklahoma 

2.472 

.741 

1.435 

.712 

Oreion 

2.342 

2.779 

1.360 

2.647 

Pennsylvania 

6.818 

.508 

3.978 

.489 

Rhode  Island...^ 

1.811 
2.837 

.001 
.113 

1.054 
1.409 

.001 

South  Carolina 

.108 

South  Dakota 

1. 565 

3.156 

1.627 
.601 

.912 
1.828 

1.566 

Tannassae 

.578 

Taias 

7.361 

1.457 

4.250 

1.402 

IHah 

2.588 

8.626 

1.131 

8.299 

Vermont 

1.462 

.133 

.853 

.128 

Viriinia 

3.512 

1.474 

2.034 

1.418 

Washington  

2.995 
1.987 

1.405 
.813 

1.736 
1.155 

1.352 

West  Virginia 

.782 

Wisconsin 

3.311 

.727 

1.918 

.699 

Wyoming      

1.823 
.583 

7.679 
.005 

.844 
.338 

7.388 

District  of  Columbia 

.005 

Puerto  Rico-- 

2.254 
.051 

.014 
.025 

1.307 
.029 

.013 

Virgin  Islands 

.024 

Guam. 

.055 

0 

.032 

0 

American  Samoa 

.017 

0 

.010 

0 

Continjency.... 

2.441  . 

3.002  . 

Total 

173.745 

103. 418 

100.000 

99.500 

■  Senate-passed  fiscal  year  1982  appropriation  for  the  State 
share  of  the  LWCF.  Conference  agreed  to  a  1-year  moratorium. 

'Conference  adopted  fiscal  year  1982  PILT  appropriation. 
The  Senate-passed  funding  level  was  (105,000,000. 

Comparing  what  each  State  would  re- 
ceive if  PILT  and  LWCF  were  funded  at 
almost  identical  levels  shows  only  13 
States  benefiting  from  the  conference 
committee  action  as  follows: 


states  receiving  a  higher  allocation  under 
PILT  than  LWCF  at  a  tlOO  miUion  funding 
level  for  both  programs 

[In  mlUlonsI 

PILT 
State  allocation 

California 910.901 

New  Mexico 9.427 

Utah 8.399 

Arizona 7.584 

Montana 7.407 

Wyoming 7.  388 

Idaho ; 7.013 

(Colorado ' 6.999 

Nevada ...       6.316 

Alaska —       3.649 

Oregon 2.674 

South  Dakota 1.  566 


Total    79.712 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  13  States 
will  receive  80  percent  of  the  total  fiscal 
year  1982  PILT  appropriation.  I  called 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  not 
because  I  oppose  or  support  PILT.  but 
because  I  feel  the  action  of  the  conferees 
was  inequitable. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Senate  conferees 
had  to  reduce  funding  for  PILT  and  the 
State  share  of  the  LWCF  from  the  Sen- 
ate-passed funding  levels  of  $105  and 
$100  million  respectively  since  the 
House-passed  bill  did  not  include  fund- 
ing for  either  program.  But  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  State  share  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  was 
cut  100  percent  while  the  funding  for 
PILT  was  reduced  by  only  3  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to  thank 
Senators  Johnston.  Burdick.  and  An- 
drews for  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
State  assistance  grants  in  conference. 
Unfortimately.  they  were  not  successful. 

While  a  1-year  moratorium  has  been 
Imposed  on  the  State  share  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Pimd.  the  ad- 
ministration failed  in  its  effort  to  termi- 
nate the  State  assistance  grants  and  to 
radically  slash  the  Federal  program. 
During  congressional  consideration  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(Public  Law  97-35)  and  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act 
(Public  Law  97-12),  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate  rejected  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  requests. 

Finally,  the  Interior  appropriations 
conference  report  does  provide  $150.9 
million  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
LWCF.  While  this  funding  level  is  $176.1 
million,  or  54  percent,  less  than  the 
amount  requested  by  then  President 
Jimmy  Carter  in  January,  it  is  $111.3 
million  more  than  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's September  budget  request.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conference  agreement  provides 
$4,564  million  for  administration  of  the 
carryover  State  assistance  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  support  the 
Interior  appropriations  conference  report 
given  the  decision  to  impose  a  1-year 
moratoriiun  on  State  assistance  grants 
while  reducing  the  fimding  level  for  PILT 
by  only  3  percent.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion follows  the  instructions  of  the  con- 
ferees to  provide  funding  for  State  assist- 
ance grants  in  its  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
request  next  month. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  has  been  an  exemplary  example  of 
Federal-state-local  government  cooper- 


ation since  its  inception  in  1965.  Its  ac- 
complishments can  be  found  throughout 
every  State  in  the  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware,  the  fund 
has  helpted  finance  the  acquisition  of  over 
15,000  acres  of  parkland  and  seashore 
including  all  or  major  portions  of  Belle- 
vue,  Brandywine.  Can)enter,  Lums  Pond, 
Killens  Pond,  and  the  Delaware  State 
Seashore  State  parks.  But  other  endan- 
gered natural  areas  remain  to  be  pro- 
tected, both  nationally  and  within  Dela- 
ware— areas  like  the  White  Clay  and 
Middle  Run  Valleys. 

To  reinvest  2  or  3  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues which  the  Federal  CSovemment  re- 
ceives from  oil  and  gas  drilling  along  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  to  protect  our 
Nation's  remaining  natural  areas — not 
only  for  our  enjoyment  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  generations  to  come — is  not  unrea- 
sonable in  my  opinion.  I  am  sure  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  agree. • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  r^iort  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  Uau  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  $370,131,000 

Resolved,  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  four  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  t« 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert : 

PAYMENTS  IN  LUX!  OP  TAXES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  Implement  the 
Act  of  October  20.  1976  (31  U.S.C.  1601). 
•99.500,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  (400.000 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  to  correct  underpayments  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year  to  achieve  equity 
among  all  qualified  recipients. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  six  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert:  $3,137,000 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  nine  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  sin  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  Insert: 

OmCZ  OF  WATEX  RESEARCH  AND  TECRNOLOCT 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-467)  and 
provisions  of  Public  Law  95-84.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C  1959-19591).  $11,194,000.  of  which 
$2,955,000  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  September  30. 1983. 
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Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dls*ereement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  U  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  wUh  an  amendment  as  fol- 

° Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  and  insert:  "including  adminis- 
trative expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment If  funds  provided  under  the  head  'Con- 
struction and  Anadromous  Fish',  and  up  to 
$3  000.000  but  not  less  than  •1,000.000  for 
high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of  the 
approved  budget  which  shall  be  carried  out 
by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  If  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  August  13,  1970.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408.". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  13  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: .^  . 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:    ••229,531.000". 

Reiolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "Including  administra- 
tive expenses  associated  with  the  manage- 
ment of  funds  provided  under  the  heads 
'Construction'  and  'John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts',  and  up  to  •3.000.000 
but  not  less  than  •1.000,000  for  high  priority 
projecU  within  the  scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  if  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1970,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  93-t08.". 

Resolved .  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert :  "•S34,352.ck)0". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  "•44.727.000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:   "•151.964.000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  of  which  •9.629,000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  III  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1221). 
and. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  41  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  •835.646.000.  of  which 
not  to  exceed  •t, 000,000  shall  be  available 
for  grants,  to  the  Navajo  Community  College, 
pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  640C-1,  as  amended, 
and. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  55  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.   Insert: 


Provided  further.  That  (except  In  the 
case  of  funds  held  In  trust  for  Indian 
tribes  or  individuals)  the  funds  available 
for  expenditure  under  the  "Indian  moneys, 
proceeds  of  labor"  accounts  authorized 
oy  the  Act  of  May  17.  1926  (Chap.  309.  44 
Stat.  560.  25  U.S.C.  155);  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1883  (22  Stat.  682)  in  the  fifth 
paragraph  under  the  heading  •  rNDiAN  af- 
fairs '  (22  Stat.  590;  25  U.S.C.  155);  and 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (24  Stat.  449)  In 
the  first  paragraph  under  the  heading 
•  MISCBU.ANE008'  (24  Stat.  463;  26  U.S.C. 
155)  may  be  expended  until  September  30. 
1982  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  the  subheading  "Opera- 
tion of  Indian  Programs ".  On  September  30. 
1982.  the  balance  of  such  accounts  (except 
for  the  funds  held  In  trust  for  Indian  tribes 
or  Individuals,  and  not  to  exceed  •10.000.000 
which  shall  be  available  until  expended  by 
eligible  tribes  for  purposes  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  shall  be  deposited 
Into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
to  offset  outlays  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  thereafter  no  funds  shall  be 
deposited  in  such  accounts  other  than  funds 
held  In  trust  for  Indian  tribes  or  Individuals. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  64  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  ^42.434.000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  73  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  1 12.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
seitlon  6  of  the  Act  of  May  25.  1948  (62  Stat. 
263.  273).  appropriations  of  power  revenues 
of  the  Flathead  Irrigation  Project  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  Montana,  made  pur- 
suant to  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  7. 
1946  (60  Stat.  895)  shall  hereafter  be  avail- 
able In  an  amount  not  exceeding  20  percent 
of  the  gross  power  revenues  of  said  project 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  •750,000, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  Improvements  and 
extensions  to  the  power  system:  Provided, 
That  no  appropriations  shall  be  made  In  ex- 
cess of  the  Flathead  Irrigation  power  rev- 
enues on  deposit  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  74  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  "•114.992.000." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  77  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Including  administrative  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  management  of  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  heads  "Forest  Research". 
"State  and  Private  Forestry".  "National 
Forest  System",  and  "Construction  and  Land 
Acquisition",  and  up  to  •3,000,000  but  not 
less  than  » 1,000.000  for  high  priority  projects 
within  the  scope  of  the  approved  budget 
which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  as  If  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  13.  1970,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  93-408. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
dlsaereement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  78  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  •'•1.007.074,000". 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numoered  86  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert :  ;  Provided  further.  That 
section  9  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-378  as  amended) ,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  all  of  the  sentence  after  the  word 
"oeneflts"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof,  the 
following:  ".-Provided,  That  limitations  on 
the  level  of  obligations  for  construction  of 
forest  roads  by  timber  purchasers  shall  be 
established  In  annual  appropriation  Acts.'^ 
;  Provided  further.  That  no  more  than  •242,- 
542,000  shall  be  obligated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  forest  roads  by  timber  purchasers. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  95  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert:  sections  302(b),  302(c),  and 
303(c)  of  which  are  hereby  repealed, 
•431.100.000. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  97  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert : 

FOSSIL    ENERGY    CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  fossil 
energy  plants,  Including  the  acquisition  of. 
Interests,  including  defeasible  and  equitable 
interests  in  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  ex- 
pansion. ^4.000.000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  funds  deferred 
under  this  head  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations and  Rescission  Act,  1981  (Public 
Lav  97-12)  and  further  deferred  (D82-9)  in 
the  special  message  transmitted  by  the  Presl^ 
dent  to  the  Congress  on  October  1,  1981 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344), 
shall  be  used  for  continuing  design  of  the 
Solvent  Refined  Coal-I  (SRC-I)  demonstra- 
tion facility  (Project  No.  78-2-d)  and  that 
deferral  ( D82-9 )  is  hereby  disapproved. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  fo  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  104  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

;  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  de- 
ferred under  this  head  In  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  97-12) .  •5.000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  Federal  coal  conversion  program, 
of  which  ^4.500.000  shall  be  available  only 
for  expenses  in  Issuing  prohibition  orders 
under  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  and  other  related  laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  if  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  106  to  the  aforesAid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert : 

SPR  PETROLET7M  ACCOTTNT 

The  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  obli- 
gated under  section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law 
94-163) ,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35 ) ,  for  the  acquisition  and  transportation  of 
petroleum,  and  for  other  necessary  expenses. 
Is  ^3,684,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  111  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

.  Provided  further.  That  funding  contained 
herein,  and  In  any  earlier  appropriations  Act, 
for  scholarship  programs  under  section  103 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
and  section  757  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure 
untU  September  30,  1983. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  112  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert:  849.117.000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  117  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

•  Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be  obli- 
gated for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Indian  Education  after  March  1.  1982 
until  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  report  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  study  and  analysis  of 
the  definition  of  the  term  "Indian'*  as  re- 
quired by  section  463  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  (86  SUt.  346).  as  amended  (20 
use.  1221h) 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  except 
amendment  No.  73.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  bring  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
into  compliance  with  the  terms  which 
will  be  applied  to  those  appropriations 
bills  funded  through  the  next  continuing 
resolution,  I  am  now  prepared  to  olTer 
an  amendment  which  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  $319,744,000  in  budget  au- 
thority from  the  conference  level.  A 
straight  4-percent  reduction  of  budget 
authority  contained  in  this  bill  would 
yield  us  a  savings  of  $314,344,000.  The 
additional  $5.4  million  savings  is 
achieved  by  applying  the  4 -percent  cut 
to  deferred  fiscal  year  1981  funds  for 
SRC-I  in  the  Etepartment  of  Energy 
which  have  been  programed  for  expendi- 
ture in  fiscal  year  1982. 

If  this  amendment  is  accepted,  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  bill  would 
be  $126  million  below  the  amount  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Senate. 

t;P  AMENDBONT  NO.   TTS 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho   (Mr.  McClitre) 
proposes   an    unprlnted    amendment    num- 
bered 775  to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate   amendment   numbered  73   In   dis- 
agreement: 
Before  the  period  Insert  the  following: 
;  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  budfnt  au- 
thority provided  by  this  Act  U  hereby  re- 
duced by  the  following  amounts:  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior — 8145,956,000;  Forest 
Service — •69,581,000;  Department  of  En- 
ergy— •56,947,000;  Indian  Health  Service — 
t26,9o0.000;  Indian  Education — •3.244.000; 
Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission— ^419.000;  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion— •5.939.000:  National  Gallery  of  Art — 
•1,242,000;  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars — •78.000;  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts — •5.960.000;  National 
EIndowment  for  the  Humanities — •6.440,000; 
Institute  of  Museum  Services — •480,000; 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts — •12.000;  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Historic  Preservation — •66,000; 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission — 
•94,000;  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission — •LOCK);  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation — (762,000;  Fed- 
eral Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline — 
•1,143,000;  and  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil— •32,(XX):  Provided  further,  that  such  re- 
ductions shall  be  ratably  applied  to  each  ac- 
count, program,  activity  and  project. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  73 
in  disagreement  with  the  further  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  intend  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  a  cut 
that  big  should  require  a  rollcall  vote. 
Furthermore,  would  this  cut  be  a  4-per- 
cent cut  in  every  account  of  the  appro- 
priation bill,  without  exception? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Except  for  entitle- 
ments, the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Except  for  entitle- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  There  are  also  two 
off-budget  items  that  would  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  cut.  With  these  exceptions, 
it  would  be  4  percent  in  every  portion 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  3  minutes  we  go  off  this  bill 
and  go  on  to  the  conference  report  on 
agriculture,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  might  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  study  this  amendment, 
because  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  pretty 
substantial  change,  and  I  hope  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  then 
have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  has  been  my  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  send  this  back 
to  the  House  very  quickly  so  tliat  they 
would  know  what  action  we  have  taken 
as  they  are  considering  the  continuing 
resolution.  That  is  a  part  of  their  con- 
sideration as  they  are  putting  together 
the  continuing  resolution  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  and,  therefore,  I  had 
hoped  we  would  be  able  to  adopt  it  with- 
out any  delay.  If  necessary,  I  will  ask 
the  leader  to  consider  it  at  this  time  in- 
stead of  putting  it  off  until  a  later  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  concerned 
about  acquiescing  in  a  $340  million  re- 
duction. I  favor  that  and  I  certainly  will 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  $319  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  amount? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  $319  miUion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $319  million. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  a  number 
of  items  in  this  conference  report  that 
are  of  concern  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
clear  those  up. 

First  of -all,  there  is  no  new  budget 
authority  for  the  State  assistance  pro- 
gram which  is  funded  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  Ttiis  is 
the  fund  which  funds  the  land  acquisi- 
tion and  recreation  grants  to  the  States. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  in  deleting 
this  funding  we  had.  I  believe,  the  under- 
standing that  this  was  a  1-year  mora- 
torium of  that  activity,  and  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  killing  of  the 
State  assistance  program.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct  on  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  statement  is  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  which  I  have  had  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  With  respect  to  the 
$6,150,000  recommended  in  the  confer- 
ence report  for  Federal  land  acquisition 
at  Big  Cypress  National  Park  in  Florida, 
the  managers  have  recognized  that  this 
funding  will  not  be  nearly  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  promptly  to  pay 
court  awards  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Hie 
conferees  intended  that  any  deficiency 
requirement  be  provided  from  funds  spe- 
cifically identified  for  that  purpose  or 
be  reprogramed  from  lower  priority  proj- 
ects, so  the  acquisition  in  Big  Cypress 
can  proceed  in  timely  fashion  without 
injury  to  individual  property  holders. 

I  want  to  ask  the  manager  if  I  am 
correct  also  in  that  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Now,  finally,  Mr. 
President,  as  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  floor  manager  of  this  bill,  Icnows, 
I  had  an  amendment  prepared  to  his 
amendment  which  would  have  provided 
with  respect  to  two  parks,  that  is  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Recreation  Area 
in  Georgia  and  Hassel  Island  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  that  I  was 
going  to  add  language  that  would  ex- 
empt those  two  projects  from  the  cuts. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  both  of  those  are 
projects  in  which  earnest  money  has 
been  put  up  by  the  Government  with 
a  deadline  for  acquisition  and  a  liqui- 
dated price  for  acquisition  so  that  96 
percent  of  the  amount  will  not  do  in 
either  of  those  cases  because  you  must 
have  100  percent  of  the  liquidated 
amount. 

The  Senator  has  told  me  that,  in  ef- 
fect, he  would  guarantee  that  we  would 
have  the  100  percent  in  both  of  those 
projects,  and  that  such  an  amendment 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  that  it 
might  be  mischievous  to  put  in  that  kind 
of  language;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cw- 
rect.  I  will  make  every  effort  and  give 
him  every  assurance  that  we  will  attempt 
to  find  the  money  one  way  or  another 
to  fully  fund  those  two  projects.  This  is 
a  liquidated  amount  or  a  set  amount 
by  option  or  contract  in  each  of  those 
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cases,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy  lor  us 
not  to  exercise  the  options. 

If.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  any 
problem  under  this,  we  will  find  another 
way  to  solve  it.  But  the  Secretary  has 
enough  authority  under  the  bill  through 
reprograming  requests,  if  necessary,  to 
fully  fund  those  two  projects,  and  I  will 
work  with  the  Senator  and  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  sure  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  that  the 
amoimt  involved,  the  4  percent  on  those 
two  projects,  would  be  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money.  Ordinarily  I  would  in- 
sist that  we  put  an  amendment  in  to 
spell  it  out  clearly.  But  my  regard  and 
respect  for  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Idaho  is  such  that  with  his  assur- 
ance I  will  not  insist  on  putting  the 
amendment  in,  but  let  the  matter  go  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
If  in  any  way  for  any  reason  we  run  into 
trouble  in  that  process  we  will  find  an- 
other way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senators  for  proposing 
this  amendment.  It  does  save  $319  mil- 
lion. Frankly,  in  my  judgment,  it  does 


not  go  far  enough.  My  staff  tells  me  that 
to  accommodate  the  President  fully 
would  take  about  $1  billion  in  cuts,  which 
I  would  favor  and  vote  for.  But  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  the  best  we  can 
do,  and  I  will  not  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  understand  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  agrees  to  the 
funding  for  the  National  Center  for  Ap- 
propriate Technology  in  the  amount  of 
$3  million,  less  a  percentage  cut  of  ap- 
proximately 4  percent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Further,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  conference  report 
and  the  intent  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  $3  million,  less  4  percent, 
will  be — the  bill  Itself  and  the  confer- 
ence report  direct  that  the  $3  million, 
less  4  percent,  will  be — provided  to  the 
National  Center  for  Appropriate  Tech- 
nology by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee. 

I  have  one  further  inquiry:  Is  it  the 
intent  or  are  there  specific  areas  out- 
lined in  the  bill,  in  its  final  form  now, 
regarding  the  $59  million  cut  for  the 
Forest  Service?  Where  is  that  cut  sup- 
posed to  be  absorbed  or  is  it  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Forest  Service  itself? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  across 
the  board  in  each  account  and  activity. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  each  account  and 
activity? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  And  throughout  the 
entire  appropriated  funds  for  the  Forest 
Service? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  we  are  ready 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  if  I  may,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  table  that  includes  the 
precise  figures  in  each  of  the  accounts 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRO, 
as  follows: 
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EmcM 
FiKtl  Yttr  81 


NnM 
litv.  CfUtitM 


f'.Kil  Ttif  K      »i«C»l  Ttir  K      fiKi;  ::i'  32  «rtuCl.C' 


•s»  Vk 


n.Mc.ooo 

3f>i40.0M 

47.7;S>CM 
11.3M.0M 

O.0S0.C50 

1503C 


•.:.j7c.:fo 


iM  HTU  t  •  vomion  or  nc  iktoiio* 

ui  una  M  wm  Bcsa«cES 

140  lurvw  of  l«n4  KtnjMMrl 

IM  Nmamicit  of  XtnSt  mo  rtsoutt* ••••  404t730>3M 

IN  4c«ul*itiO»i  nmtnictioni  ant  MirrUninco t4>7MiC00 

lis  Pnotnti  i*  liM  of  Uxm... i....... •••..••  t}3>940iJOO 

195  fiiWfil  adiiniitfiiiQn(«i»««it*«i««»ti*i««»*i*a» *  — 

220  SrtMi  m4  Cilifomi  irmt  lar4i  lindoftritoi 

240     wf  rwriflioK  of  rtc«i»U) S7.Su«>C40 

2M  %»»  iwrovotoott  (ir4ifirau<  wta»H»Uon  of 

2W     r«cti»U) UfSM.OOO 

340  Strvict  cItirMOt  il»«fitsi  anO  forftiVirot 

3M     (indifinitti  SMCiil  fund^ • •••  *>iJO>040 

380  NlKtUmtoui  trvtt  fwdi  (indtfiniU) 10«>}'JO 

400           Totilf  lurMu  of  Lir>4  NanMmni 40S>l«8tO«0 

420  Offirt  of  tUUr  fitt*«rt<t  4nO  TtdMoloM 

440  S«Urin  aitf  ohmmm •• • • 24fSagtvOO 

445        (Cfftct  of  FT  l»81  4tftrrtl) •  — ♦                      —                      •  -                      — 

4M           ToUlf  lind  mO  H«Ur  Rnovrcti i2ff783>390          4Sef4:Si:vO          4a0fi:7.}S0          V>l<^rM 

«B-.-giai;i7t*--  T  i^ssssscsaruis  us&bs8szs»x=b«  »sjsxsts.ua£=s 


481  nsM  m  wlVlvi  m  paws 

048  IkiiM  SUttt  Fiik  ind  Hildlir*  Sorvieo 

MO  RHourco  Mn««M*nl 233t43}tC00 

MO  Comlnjction  ml  midravM  fith 3Si3f7iC0O 

720  Hilriton  bird  nnMrvition  Kcount  (dtfiniU* 

740     rtTMiblt  «il»inct)»i«<<>»<»»><t>>>iii<<»< t  l>2V)>900 

745  Land  4ciuisilioA*«t»«t««i»i»**»t»»*«fftii»i»*»i«if*«*i>  '-* 

747  Ntiionil  Uildlifo  Itfidi  Fund •  6>SvC«0vO 

750  Soaoftl  adiinittrttm •...•••<• ••••••••••••>  ~ 

818          Tot4l«  IMtid  SUUo  Flik  «4  Mildlifo  Strvict..  27I.577.4M 


295f7o''.000 

i2.7:;.coo 

54i»M.'00 
i3fS0O.cO0 

lOC.W 

ro.8":.we 


♦.755. ;:o 


S'c.ni.tvj 

I2.7tv»cr". 
3.13'.W 


54.'««.0)0 
13.5-M.0W 

100. OvO 


(2.'«.0M> 


i4.r.5.cw 

^•.'.004 

?.<!$5.e9o 
::'..««o 


:.:M.f)o 


*'J5.K0 


r.'l'.CM 


S58.CC0 


]55.?:(.oc« 

u-}:i-ooc 

n.sjeooe 

3-(i:'Ooa 


S2i798.000 

".3.:-M.-nC 
'.60O.>» 

i:).v- 
:-:.057.ooo 


r-.»34.M0 
;2.745.0OO) 


5:5.270.eM  22.577.C'>0         552.6'3.5M 

[=zc:xsiss3S£3  xxassssszcsssssc  aacsAsasxresssaa 


i.355.0OO 


l.4C:.M0 
2i.517.C90 
202.381  tCOO 


207.23Std40 
7.475i000 

l.230>:CO 

18.03».K« 

::o.:o8.o*) 

2i5.:07.}00 


21«.328.0«4 
i.411f040 

1.270.SC4 
C.CCO.CM 
T.OOO.v'CO 


229.531 -wo 

i7.r;-;:o 

iiOW.OCO 


f.UI.COO 

7:8.0:0 

5.3.v» 

:4i.:oo 


^oOJ.'OO 

i.:co.';90 

10.471 -^ 
S>7Mf;00 


242.139.:00         'M,K'-VA 


10.434.^00         2!0r484.«e0 


««  ass«3sxaa5a«»aa  Bsusasu*a«sx.a  ssa.ns«ss:3zsja  saus«33<ssu£sa 


Ptlif«  CowirfUvf  StoUooM  of  Imi  8u<tet  <8bluAMMl)  Mheril* 

EmcM  Bo».  CUixUt  Homo  £m«U 

FiKtl  y**t  81  FiK4l  1*tt  82  Ftsctl  Ttir  82  Fiicil  Ttir  82 

828  MttioMl  roit  Sirvico 

840  Owfltw  of  U«  MtiOMl  Pift  «MtM 457.}41.0t»  374.030<«0  S27.Mo>v;»  'i3«.t8:.:00 

842  NitiMd  rocfMtion  «nd  »m*f*il>on. tS.780.0M  ll.488.»0  13.988.040  <.;.U8.iOO 

844  Urtal  Ml*  *Bd  rtcrtjtioK  fund l.OOO.OOO  —  lO.OM.OOO  — 

840  Und  aid  frttr  CoMtrvttian  Fund  (tndafinitt) ..••  238>593r000  —  —  — 

848        <IncfMM  in  hnilrtifln) (413.000»  —  _  _. 

SSO  Hiftorie  rmorvation  f«d 2i.000.000  4.134.000  24.500.000  24.500.'«00 

840  CoMtniftlon 43.347.000  51.414.000  108.771.000  88.721.000 

885  CiMlfwUw  (trvft  f«nd)  ((ooeiwion) -12.000.000  _  _  _ 

878  LMd  acwifition  »rf  sUto  mifUneo —  30.7M400  130.448.000  I7i.ie8.opo 

920  Jot«»  F.  I(«nrrh  Onltf  for  tlio  FtrfoftinO  Orlt 4.541,008  J.797.M0  4.315.»0  4.3n.M0 

930  Ptrii  roftorrtian  ind  iwfvitoant —  72.40C.v00  ~  ~ 

935  GMorol  (toiaifUttion —  J3.2:».C)0  31.«»'.0«0 

948          ToUl.HHionol  r«fk  Sorvict 824.522.000  423.274.:00  8S.213.CO0  ;39.3U.»0 

940          Totel.  Fiih  4nd  tilAifo  wd  r*r»t I.I05.O99.0O0  825.455.000  1.087.420.000  |.9(:.503'OeO 

yt»t»»rran«rrxai  TTTTfTfTT""*—  sssfszssssssrsxa  ssuM«£a-r:s=x3 

980  0OI8T  m  HINOULS 

1400  Sooloticol  Sjmo* 

1020  Sufvw*.  lnv«li«»tioo».  jnd  r»»»»reh 516.201.000  4o5.»34.Mi  535.-sl.:''0  ^^^.;03.:^)» 

1040  Lwlofilion  of  Mlion»l  utrolc*  rowrvo  in  AU'A*...  tO'.Ml.OOO  2.:33.0C*  :-w.:iO  :.i83.;)0 

1040  OitiUl  C4rto«f*»lw —  5.310.r->iO  —  ^  " 

1080           loUl.  G(olo4iC*l  Survc* 423.202.300  4-3.:3:.V)0  533.I:1.^C«  5:?.«l.yO 

«a«sj»A -»«-».■««  «»«m*-«.i»si««sa  :ss=.-«s££-£S5-£j  sass.£:ss.>=is:a« 

1108  liirtoii  of  Hinn 

1118  Hint*  wd  unertli 142.119.000  124.881.000  143.4i0.900  151.S3*.900 

1140  Offico  of  Surfaco  Ninin* 

1140  RtcliMlion  and  Enfomoant 

1180  Reflation  and  UctnoloM 89.479.900  54.820.i00  Ai.C33.0vO  iJ.333.000 

1208  tkandmd  aino  rocUMtion  fwd  <dafiMUt  truti  fM)^  82.48Srf00  101.490.000  115.227.000  105.335.000 

1228  ToUl.  Offico  of  Sorfaeo  KiniM  8(claMlio»  anO 

1248             Enfofcooont I72.lt4.0fl0  1M.220.000  131.:iO.«0  14b.173.S00 

— — —  «w.iT»«»wmT»  «usuu=<sz>as>  »»asi»T-ii-is«jmi 

1240           ToUl.  iMnt  m4  *wnt\%. 917,485.008  75*,483.fl00  842.981.000  3M.703.000 

1280  IKtlMI  tfTtlliS 

1)00  lurcau  of  Indian  Offairt 

1320  IWfotiw  of  Indian  ProtraM 838.140,088  470,734.060  797.375.000  314.742.581 

1340  Contlndion 190.l82.008  90.374.000  li:.M9.000  79.282.000 

1340  load  eonttnjction 48,425,000  42.741,000  M-SM.OOO  50.814.810 

1370  Sanoral  adunittrailon —  58.048.000  43.512.000  — 

1380  Olaika  naiivt  fi«id .••.. ...»•.  je.008.808  —  ~* 

1400  TfMt  f«dt  (dofiniUl 3.000.COO  3.000.000  3.00O.00O  3.000.000 

1420  Troat  fund*  (uidafiniU) 25.000,000  25.000,090  25.900.000  25.XO.000 

1440  CaattM  Indiana  Land  Claioi  SatUaoant 81.500,008  —  —  '~ 

1445  taMlirind  fund  for  loan*  (liuUtian  an  dirKt  leantl.  —  (14,770.000)  (!4,77O.0OO»  (14,770.000) 

1450  India*  laan  HiaranU  and  inwrweo  f«»id  (haiUtia*  _  _    .^  ,^.  ,_  ,,,  ,^. 

14SS     onluaranUad    loan*) —  (27.430.000)  (27.410,0001  (27.43C.000) 

1440          ToUl,  Ourtaa  of  Indian  (Wfaiw 1,12*.447.000  889.899.000  l.C50.32o.OOO  972,841,391 

1488  laaiTonai  4FF4m 

1588  Offico  of  Torritoriil  Ikffairt 

1520  tMnitlralisn  of  UrriUriat n.9IS.88l  71.152.008  92.571.000  97.34*.000 

1530        (lioitatian  on  Ouarantaad  Isant) • .«••  _  _.  —  — 

1540  TpMt  Torriton  of  Uw  PKific  Itlandi 94.522.008  43,880,088  78.830.000  79.541,008 

1548           Tout,  Offiet  of  Torrilofiol  (kffairt 172,417,808  134.752.000  t7;.401.(OO  147,430.008 

mm*n  isss  s*axt». 


iia*8» 

Car.f4r«»:« 

f-.at.  -Tj.  32 

48 
tHuct.» 

t*.>i«d 
«»  14 

534,25:>v08 
12.181.000 
8.999.090 

2;,ro.690 

5U.909 

3:o.uo 

512.882.X9 
12.3-2.000 
7.480.O0O 

... 

_ 



24,500.000 

88,721,000 

1.043.000 

1.549.000 

25.440,000 

85.172,000 

107,773.000 
4.315.800 

4.311.000 
173.000 

103.442,008 

4.142,000 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

732.449,000     31.299.000     T?-.. 150.000 


I.M3.U9400  4I.73^009       1.30:.il4.30e 

==::£:rss£s=s.>   S££ssa£i.£s:^i^-t   *:-z3T9Tm-izax 


515-I51.K9 
2.33.390 


20,»C«,wC 

'i'OOi 


2.1»».«5 


5r,*3«.900  20.6'8.:»  474,:41.»C 

.^^.:3SSS£XS££3    SiX:  £S£*»SMt  r  »«    SE  tSf  ...Trj-SMtl 


151, '44.000  (.979.:00  i:5.3!5.00» 

ns«.»ss3>xasst  susxcssssasssss  sxtsx^vxcxsn-.- 


c0.953.1C0 
104.335. 000 


2.438,000  58.515. ;90 

4.253.000         lC2.982.mO 


147,398.000  4.491.000  140.597,900 


834.4*1.000  lI.4a.ON  803.223.900 


935.444.000 

97.520.000 
49.125.008 

13.424,000 
3.901,000 
1.745,000 

802.220,000 
93.42t>039 
47.l40.0OO 

_ 

— 

-— 

3.000.008 
25.000 .008 

— 

3.00o.ono 

3.OCO.000 

(14.r>0.088t 

— 

(14.7:9.M0> 

(27.430,0081 

„ 

(27.430.000) 

1.019,300.000 

39,292.000 

9n.oc8,ooe 

<».479.040 

79.110.008 

2.ia9,00O 
1.171.000 

ti.^9.S9( 

74.'57,'y)0 

li9.M9.000 

5.842.t:0 

•..M»'.MO 
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Vm  SEOXTMIAL  SFFiaS 

IMI  OrfiM  (T  Uw  Solicitor 

liN  Mifin  w«  MNMM \1,Wfm  17.J07.000  J7.000.000  P.M7.000  18.JT3.0M  7I3.0OO  J7.M%000 

U40  Off ict  tf  Uw  Swrttan 

IM  iMf t«nUl  Ho^MMAt 1».!T;.000  «M74,00»  J4.IW.000  ♦J.47»,000  «.43*.0O0  LiW.OOO  '^'^^ 

'^^^rXT^z::;;::^ a.^».ooo  -  ..ooo.o«  j.ooo.»oo  j.ooo.o«  «.»^  .^.^^ 

iraO  Orrict  of  In»tcl.r  G..»ril ♦•172.000  MTB.OOO  10.770.000  10.770.000  10.770.000  W.OOO  lO.HT.WO 

17»  Tartli  CortMrvrtion  Com 74.000.000  —  _  

17«»  Ihtfvl  IbUt  TrtJtowt  ind  littribution  S»«lf» I.WO.0OO   -- ~^  ___>.^ ___— . ■ 

17M           T.U1.  Offict  if  Ihf  5«»t^ "   85,014.000  51.452.000  50.944.000  57,444.000  57.204.000  2.M.00O  5«.m.000 

t7W           ToUl.  SKfoUrul  OfticM 102.423.000  4».W.e00  47.?i4,000  77.in,000  75.537.000  3.021,000  72,514,000 

IM*            ToUlt  titlt  I.  MM  butflrt  (oblitttlONl)  ,,...,.«.  ,m  a«  ma  1  ^il  W.dM 

ICO             OMthofiU.  h».rt.e«t  of  Iho  Ifttmof 4.0n.B74,000  J.ir^n4^  J^l»^  J.4W^^  J^^»'«^9^  _  j^^^^ 

IS              ^i^itii«. 4,073.874.900  3.132.554,000  3,720,4l».000  3.4»3,47?.3»1  3.710.174.000  J«'»^'»»«  |t«2i'22 

;»                    D.fi«Ul^«.ri.li« 3.471.081.000  3,037.901,000  J.«7.031.000  3,582.m.3M  ^'f^'^^  »  :"5;«J  ^' ^l  SiS^ 

tm                   IniKiMU  «»»n)»ri«tio«i 402.7»J,flO»  94.755.000  103.588,000  110,583-000  10».588,000  7,840.000  i«»,/w,»w 

MilniMiiiUM  — — T— -—  -—■"———-—  m<»ncmt»::«  »«»i»rsr=s3»««»  s=m»««i«»««»i«««  ■»«»»»«•»«»«»«»• 

I7»  TITU  n  •  ICUTO  AGOICia 

it4o  KPMTicn  OF  taicuiniK 

IfM  Forott  Strvict 

l«88«HOOtcii 127,812.000  TO.SW.OOO  109.7^,300  103,148,000  IM.W.OO*  4.400,000  110.392,030 

2MI  SUto  •■<  Mi*(to  fomin 74.I84.000  58,772,000  48,715.0v0  43,935,000  44,315.000  2,453.000  *3.44;,0C0 

20»  NotiOMl  forott  mtM. 1,034,050,000  450.533.000  749.0*1.500  7*4,410,000  1,007.074,000  40,283,000  964,791,000 

»4»        CanMiltont  (orvicM -154.000  —  ""  "■" 

2»4*  Cmtr^ion  •.!  l««l  •couiMtior. 452.504.000  I87.248.0OO  5:9,743.-l>0  2o5,10l.;00  -o5.l9l.000  10,404,000  ^-'^'*^l'^ 

2041  Tirtf  rocuU  tr«,f.f -"  -  -78.700,000  .-^.S''";;.  ,;:?*2','Z  ~  rwu,'^, 

M42  TMkir  »«ftkoMf  Cfoditi -  (191.152.000)  -  i2«'W2'W«>  ''«'5«'««>  ,  „   ~  '  «-5S  SSJ 

20a  1*8  KMiUliM. —  7.548.000  35,98»,000  I5,i:0.000  27.354.000  1,094.000  24.242,000 

2MI  THik  CaMtfvrti*  Com —  "*  20,000,000  ~ 

2«*8  iMrol  odiiAifirilian —  24"..418.000  259.142,000  ,  ^,.  I;!!  ^  ~ 

2095  Uko  Titao  AcoMKitioft ~  —  •"  ',000.000 

2100  OcoNitilion  of  \mtt  for  Mtionol  forttU:  _    _,  _.  ,„^  ,.  m.  -nt  im 

2120        Sr«i*l  Irt.  (v«(i*l  fur.4.  indofiniU) 754.000  754,000  754.00O  754.000  754.000  50,008  724.000 

«4»       IcMlMtion  of  Imdt  U  c«»ltU  \ft*  rstlmti*  „.  «aa 

2tM          (IMCUI  fwd.  indofiniU) 444.000  ;88.00»  327.000  327.000  327.008  13-000  314.000 

2188  %mm\m4  io»fo»ooo«U  (tmiol  f<ii«*  iMofiniU) 4.900.000  5,??0,C0O  4,500,000  7.500,000  7.500,000  300.000  ^'^'JJ? 

2198  H.KtUiMOM  iNitl  fyn* —  W'0O8  M'OOO  ♦«-W  _         ^'^  *'<^  ^''^ 

rm          ToUlr  ftrtot  Sorvict 1.498,394.008  t.243,103,000  1,701,395,000  1,380,705,000  1.410.809,008  59.581.000  l,351,2M.0OO 

sassassasfVASssa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  aaasaaasaasaxaaa  aaaasaaaaasasaaa  sasasaaaaassaaaa  aaaaaaaxxaaaaaaa  aaaaaaxaaaaasxxa 

2248  K?MTIOrT  OF  OCRGT 

2278  MtofMllvo  fwW  rroduclion  (rtKitiiOK) -1,175,000.008  —  ,  ^    ™  .„  .«>  "II  n,  ,->w  la  riij  aca  rl.or.'M 

a'";ls:::rr;3.mrr::::::::::::::::  "••""^^  "'■"'■!!!  *:S5,  *^;3M.  'S:SiS.  -"^^  *:S;*».§ 

S8F.„nl»*«r.UnicU«. 333,900,008  15,940,000  --;  *•»»•'}»•,  „4*??»'»S,  „  i2'?JX,  (JltS 

218S        «8tforr.l  /  Ir«.f,r -  -  U35,-00.0«0)  il35,0CO.v««)  «"'•««'»»>  "'JJ^'^tS  Jm  uJ  •« 

2328  ■i.dPttr.lMon*  0.1  .halt  rtMtm 214.313,008  230.543,000  m.T.l.(.^A  3:3-**3.000  f;f '»»  «'»>-»  ?  i'":*V?? 

2340EMr«c«H.rvotu>n 711,475,000  103,613.000  :c:.;70,ri  IICIW.'-OO  »1'«'5'»J«,  "•««•««  .I'^^'^iJ, 

2341  (8ofor,.l  /  Trwfor) ~  ~  'i^.'i:.- ;)>  (:7,:i2,^-.0>  (.  .7^,»00>  ~  ''•;»;•«» 

2342  8«tr»Hf»r -  "-  iJoi,>58,JvO-.  ir3.Ce8.500)  (173.008.008)  -~  (173,003.000) 

2J4S        (LitiUtion  on  «Mrinlio<  loom) —  —  '  *  .,  ...  ...  ..  ..,  .„ 

2340  EeoTMic  rt*lrtio« 145.712.000  14,400,000  32,«>5,000  17,100.500  23.900,008  1,484,000  «•*>*•"•. 

:388  Stroiotie  r^rolM  rt>f  rvo 2.790,507.000  199.408.000  199,4J8.^>0  l«9,«8.C.0O  199.408.008  7,974,000  191,432,0*0 

1400  Str«U«ie  Prtrolna  Rncrvt,  PtlrolNO  Amutitioft  

2410     irt  Trwwtilior "-  (3,217,991.000)  l3.133.;vl,0Ce'  (J.-;c4.0C0.C.-<V    (3,434.CM,000)  --  (3,484,000,000) 

2428&-r*li!fo,.,t>o«M..ni.trrti« 90,417,000  70.400,OCO  84.9oo,000  -9.ri.O»  92.:07.000  3-238.000  78.9l9,v.^ 

2440  8iOH«»  Enor*i  ItvtlorMnt:  __  __ 

2445        (LiiiUtioo  on  dirwl  loant) —  (80.000,000)  ~  ™  ""  _  _ 

24S8        (LioiUiloA  on  MranUtd  lo*n») ~  (35,000,0«0)  — -* ^  ^ 

2448           ToUl,  »»»rUtnt  of  En«f*i S,793,ai,008  991,908,000  1.204,057,000  1,0*1,452,000  1.124,128.000  54,947,000  1,047,181.000 

2474  KPMTIOn  OF  TW  TKASUrt 

247J£iiof*»  loturlli  ro«or*t  (f«»ci«i«» -449.500.008  ».  — .  —  — • 

2488  KMITICNT  OF  ICN.TM  (M  HUKM  RtSOUKES 

2508  NtolUi  Sorvicct  AdoiAiilriUon 

2520Wi«K„lO,«r,ic« 404,795,000  551,401,000  429.484.000  404.905.000  *:♦•«••««•  »''«'»J»  '!!'tS'S2 

2540  Ml*,  hooltt  fKilitift 83,053.030  7,128,500  44,n9,0Cv  14-417-O0O  49,117,000  >'*«'»<»  a>\'a<fM 

2548           ToUl.  ImtiM  hoolU 489.348.000  558.729,000  474.223.000  453.52.000  4n.747.008  24.950,000  444,797,000 

iMK»«»8«x«»»«m  tsussxtnsusts  i 
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<iM8*  NtoM  ItnOk  Hm8»  r^M 

&>«cM     Kov.  CUi««lo«  MouM  SmxU  tat.U:v:*  '  « 
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«t«8» 


77,352,000 


10,042.000 


128,470,008 

4,320,000 

1,104,000 
7.08O.OOO 

940.000 


5.939.000 

142,534.008 

1,242,008 

29.815.000 

78,008 

1.872.000 

7.259,008 

174.221.000 

2SI8  KPMTIcn  OF  CBUCAnO* 

2408         Offict  of  nntnUr*  mtf  Sotondarv  F4MC*lion 

2428  Mi«i  t«iCition 81.480.000           71.344,000           82.0*4.000  31.}9t,000           Sl.OH.XO            3.244.;00 

2488         NMMJO  *M  H(ri  nSIMI  RC10C4TICW  COHISSiai 

2700  SoUriM  tnd  txHmot 2.737.000           13,254,000           IS,OSI,000  4.981,000           10.481,000               419,000 

■■ai«a»s««g»j»»«  Ks-sjsxBcsmssssa  ssassxftssssssass  wmm* »««« ix«gs »« »  ^ja»«a»a»««s»«w  ■***  TTTTagyTTTT 

2720  SHITHSONItN  IHSnTUTm 

2740  SoliriM  md  oxmrnt* 122,478.000         118.874.008         134,174.000  131,744,000           33,8n,00O            5,353,000 

2740  Nusoia  rrolrm  wd  roloitO  rtMirch  (Vfci4l  faroiMi 

2780     c<jrr«nc«  rro4rM) 3.458.040             4.840-000             4.500-000  5.250,000             4.504.000                130,000 

2800  CoftftPA'tion  <n<  ii^rovtotnU,  Nttior<«l  Zoololieil 

2828     P*Hi 3,290,040             4,290,M0             l,l^5,<)00  1.450.000             1.158.000                 44.000 

2844  Riftorition  aid  ronovolion  of  buiKinH 7.539.000             4,400.000            8.500.000  7.CO0-000             8-040.000                320.000 

2840  Construction 5.000.000                880.000             1,000.000  1.000.000             1.000.000                 40,008 

2888           SubtoUl 141,957,000          137,494,000          151,524,000  144,444.000          148,473,000 

2908  S«l»riM  m4  tanmot,  Nttionol  GoUor*  of  Art 24,451.000           28,844,008          31,777,000  38,047.}N          31,857,040 

2920  Solarioi  «i«  txMnsot,  Ooodnw  Hilson  Intomotionil 

2940     ConUr  for  SchoUrt 1,830.008            1.989    A            2,240.000  1.903,000            1,950,000 

2948          ToUl,  Sulhoonian  Iratitulion 148.438,000         143,319.000         185.541.000  173.i34.000         131.488.000 

Kgl«a»a»g«»««—    B»g»mg»«»C«as«««    TTTTTTgnnTTTTT    lTTTTT*TTrTS"*'*    31g»S8gSM«3S8»l 

2988     IWTIONN.  FOUNMTKM  ON  TK  MOS  «M8  THE  HUMirHS 
3088  Motion^  Indowont  for  tht  tH« 

3020  StUrioi  aid  oxMnoot 114,195,000           50.894.808          113,435,000  79,035.000          107-i3S.50C             4,305,000          193,330-300 

3040  A4iiniUr*ti«t  oxNMM 11,900.090           11,145,200           11,345,000  10,245,008           11,345.000               455.000           10.910-300 

3048           SuMeUl 124,095,000           42,040,000          123,000,000  39,390.000          119.000.000            4.740.000          U4.:4C-09O 

3088  HotdiiM  Orants  (indofinito) 32,700.000           15,400-000           32-500,000  30.300,000           33-360-^50             1,200-900           :8.S-5O.C00 

3100          Total,  National  CndOMont  for  tl«  »rti 158.795,000           77,440,508         157.500,000  119,300,000         149,000,0-50            5,940,000         143,040. 500 

..*....,-«..«.»»■.  irT-T-rrraaaaaaa  aassssaaxaaaaaaa  aaaTnagtaaTargas  g-.-TTr3aa««.»aa  laail— aanrtiaa  w— —«-»'«*** 

3128  National  EMtOMant  for  th*  MunaoitiM 

3140  Salariot  and  txMntot 104.522,000           51,920,300          100.087.000  77.000.000           *4.2G0.:<4 

3140  Adoinistrativo  o>iMMM 11,277,000            9.480,000           12,000.300  11.000.000           11.350.:00 

3188           Subtotal 117,799.000           41,440.000          112.087.0OO  88.000.000          104.000.090 

3208  Hatdiim  drantt  (indtfiniU) n,500,000           13,200.000          31,974,000  25,700.000           M.OOO.OOO 

3228          ToUl,  National  CndoMtnt  for  \>m  MwanilMt....  131.299,008           74.800.000         144.941.000  113.700.000         134.000.000 

3230  Inttituto  of  NuMM  Sorvico*.... 12.857.000                194.000           14.420,000  8,400,000           12,000,000 

3240  Total,  National  Fotrdalion  on  Uio  Arts  and  Uw 

3240              Huoanilits 322,951.000          152,434.040          315.981,000  241,400,000          297.000,000 

3280  CIMtlSSION  OF  riNE  »TS 

3300  Salariti  and  omnw* 298,000               152,000               3-53.000  103,000               303.0OO                12.000               W.MO 

3320  ttNXVta  COUNCIL  W  HISTORIC  ntStSMTION 

3340  Salarin  and  o>M«fM 1.590,000            1,441,090            1,432,000  1.43:.000            1.432.000                45,088            1,547.000 

1340  NATIttW.  CAPITAL  PLAWIW  C0MISS13N 

3380  Salarito  and  oxKMM 2,400,000             2,09SfOC»            ;.37:.000  :.341-0M             :.34:.000                 94.000             2-24;.>30 

3400  ntANKLIN  EELANO  ROOSCvaT  CmiAl  CVMISSION 

3420  SaUrioi  and  txwxM 30,000                33.000                30.000  30.090                39.000                  1,000                29-900 

3430  ARCHITia  V  TIC  Ctf  ITOL 

3433  Prtstrvation  of  arta  of  tiittorical  tiViificaict —                      —                      —  253-300                      —          ~ 

aaaaxs^aascasaxa  axaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  — — — tt**- "  laaTarwaTiags— t  ss3axaaaaaaaas.a  sssaaaaasaaasssa   ■■.■■■■l  ■■■m-a 

3440  POMSnUMIA  AVEMX  BCiaOfCNT  CtXraUTION 

3448  Salarioi  and  o<Mo«ot 2,443,000            2,959.008            2.349.900  2.349.C0O            2.340.900                94.000            2.244,000 


3,748,000 

472,000 

90,4r.900 
11,328.908 

4,240,000 

1,200,000 

101,740-008 
28,8O0.C0O 

3,440,000 

130,544,000 

480,000 

11,520,000 

11,880,000 

235,120,000 
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ON     auUwriUI 15.000.M0            2>7M>0M            2.SM.0M            2.SN.«oe  ;.5*».(>^               1««.0«0            2f4N.00l 

S»  rMi(  4Mls»Mfii....M I4.14».0«0           «.W.0««    .       M.200.W           14.20O.W  I4.200*0M               M««»00           M'W?tflW 

S4«  TtUW  ftwiMlvinia  Avfout  3*v(laMtnl 

BM             Ccr^rilia) }t.tl2>9N          U»nS>CM           1V<040*OCO           tt.04C>e9e  tf.04«i00»               'i2fe«0           1I>27I.0M 

•ustsi-scs^^isx  •>i:<>:iu:s:iaM  »«_si«s«sM»»«»  su<u*Hx«>ua  >a»c3>i.wu«.»  a>a.u>uurau>  asumnsua«s*w 

B«        FOOM.  USKtrai  FOI  T)C  M.ASU  GAS  PntLM 

UN  rmtiliM  iii4  tnrerctMM M.91I.0W           n.lW-OM           ».5a>N«           M.Jtf.OCI  a.M.NO             MQiOM           27i«2SiaN 

Itn  HgUKMlST  KNOIM  COUtCIl 

MM  StbtiM  «4  IMMM. ni.m                704.0W                80C.9W                ;TO.flO0  BOO.00*                 I2.000                7a.flM 
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lU* 


1721 

vm 


r«Uli  tillt  III  DM  bu4Mt  lnbliUtitNlt 
MUwrito  rtltM  ttHKin 

Camistinl  tf  t 

H^^fOfiftifliHtt*  §•••§•••••••••••••••••••• 

DtfiniU  »rrwri«liant>i>» •••• 

IndtfiniU  »fro»ri«iian»f»i><> >•> 

ltrr«ikn<  auUs'iU 


4.}«,iii.oo*     i.273.47j.:»    «.n?.io3.ooo     j.»i».««*.we     i.n:.«r.ooo       loa-w.coo    j.4«.03*i0oi 


4>2S4>481>000 
74.200.0M 


1.27J.«?3.0«0  «.rJ:.«efOOO  J.452.M*.0J»  J.3M.77!.S»  143.2»».S;0 

J.2I*.Jllf000  «.1»3.S1.JW  1.5W.145-M0  t.74C.l»4.M0  ti5.544.M9 

]S.!4:>0M  ^•O^S'OM           44.281.000  48>»1.000  2.741.000 

2.100.000  2.50C.ftOO           J.SCO-OOO  2.yio.ooo  1«.W0 


].4ie.4l4.00t 
J.S74.B4I.00» 

43.tn.00t 
2.40e.0M 


«agj»«i;scs-rf»  •±±aczss««3«sx««  lais.sssssi 


is^xses  -s-5.ust£utzn  Mtcmsssstsns   i«»nmaYa«s«s..s  i 


1l2f  KUflTUUTlW 

■4*              UUl  OutlWf.  all  lillM I0,4J».555.000  4.404.229.000  7.955.72:.0»  ».34I.425.JM  7.^41.451,000  JU.J44.000  7.22  .307.001 

JUS          ftin  1*4*  OhIImi...... "—  *"..._  HI  ,,...».  ...  ,,,  »..  ma  i  rt?  ut  mm 

JM7           OutlMM. t0.41»,5S5.l)00  4.404.22».00«  7.»^..7;7.000  7.34«.43.J»1  7.541.,Sl.OOO  _ J|*J|*;^    .1'^'    ^. 

ml             "^llii^iuU 10.404.5S5.000  4.404.02».000  7,»53.227.000  7.345,n5.3»l  7.^.151.000  JI«.:m.030  7.r4.?07.000 

mi                    MiniU  ^..wrUtion* («.»27.542.000»  (4.27J.»12,:tJ)  «7,777.5B4,.X0)  l7,171,054.3»l)  <7.340.»K.OOO)  <M8-»*l'0W»  ";J^'21'*S!! 

M                   I«*fiMU  »»r„rui.»» (474.f»3.000.  MIO.117.000)  (175.44J.0C0)  <174,94».00O)  '17«-1*«'W.  (S-^J.MO.  <»^'5W'W0' 

IW                •.rr^i.M  iMthenU 15.000.000  2.200.000  2.500.000  2.500.000  2.500.000  100.000  ]'^'^ 

im                 (U.iUli»«.4irKtlo«») -  <»4,770.000.  (14.770,000)  «"'"«•«»»»  •"•^'J??  ~*  «2S'S2 

im                 (lUitrti-. « «u«»U.«  low) -  (42.430.0001  (27.4JO.000)  <2'«»'«*>  <27.4J0.000)  -  «;•«•«* 

I»W                 Klrmftr ..                                 ~  —  (14».00«.0CO)  (171.006.0001  (17J.00«,000>  —  (I7j.00l.fl00) 

«t«  Tint  I  -KNuncin  or  t«  wm\» 

*«l>^.rUi4l«»H«»A *«..»8.000  .54.40..,00  47,.W.J00  545.88..000  544.0^4.000  22.Ol».O0»  542.B7.000 

SES.,N.S..1C B24.,22.«0  423.2..0O0  82^.2.3.«0  ejJ.JlJ.OOO  782.4.000  3^.^.«.  ;|M|0.000 

;3S:^'';^^r::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::   ti^i^^JS  t^:llI:2S  i«.l«:^  K:oS  i«-»»4.»oo  4.o7..o<.)  »i,m.^y^ 

4  4.SfIt^.fSM,f««nin.RKl-.U«.4«dtr.f„.««,l..         172.144.000  158.220.000  181.2«.000  l44.in.0CO  147.:88.00«  ^.49,.0«  140.«  .000 

41M  kfNu  .r  M.«.  •rr.ir* i,i24.447.ooo  8«».w.ooo  i.o5o.3:i.ooo  »^'Wi-w^  •••«•'»••«•  J*'?;:'^  !  ,«i^ 

4200  ttftiUfi.l  »ff.iti 172,437.000  1J4,95:.000  ri,4C1.000  147,430-000  14«.30?.90C  5.8t..0C«  ''::'>*;''^ 

4220  Offict  of  t)»  Solictor 17.407.000  17.307.000  17.0fr0.000  W.447.000  13.333.000  TJJ.OOO  »'•"*'»*• 

13 SSS 2 liiiior;::.:::::::::..: w.014.000^ _ ji:^»!?.  .j^'H'i'^  ^'**"'^ .^m:.^^^ i^~. "^^ 

4241          TtUl,  TiiU  I  -  hf  .fUwt  trih.  InUri., To73'b74,000  1.132,554,000  3,720,41».000  3.4»J.47».W  1.710.174.000  ^*^'^^  „]'^^'^^„ 

42M  nni  II  •  KLkTtl  WENCIES 

4100  Fomt  Sttvict l.4»8.3»4.000  1.243.103.000  1,701.395.000  l.l30.705.CflO  LHO.SO'.OOO  5«.5«1.000  l.351.:».M» 

4J28  tmrt»M  .r  e.«f«> J,7»3.«41.000  »»:.908.00«  l.:04.05T,0OO  1.04l,4S:.0OO  M2».:23.00O  5t.W.0M  l.047.;81.00« 

^S*?«?[i'"''^"* Z'^'.Z  558'.72».000  474.223.^  45J.522.W  473.747.000  24.950,000  444.797.000 

«J40  Mi»  Etfucrtio. *» 81,480.000  71.344.000  82.094.000  •'•f'*'"J  ?  '!!?  ?2  ,JJ  Sj  1 8  M2  MO 

««Oeili»i.».4H.r>Mi»II.I«oU«C<>..m.O. 2.737.000  11.254.000  IS.OSLMO  4.W,M0  «.«1.000  41.000  10.M2  COO 

««2l9iithMM» 141.957.000  1P.484.000  151.524.000  l44.444.0O8  148.473-000  -'^l'^  '2  SI  !SX 

»SwurWl»;,y»rt 24.451.008  28.844,008  31,777,000  10,047.000  11,057.000  1.2«.W8  2»,8W,W 

44»8lN*«.iil«nlnU«.ti.«.lC«.UrfKSrt.Ur. 1,«30.008  1.989.000  2,240.000  1,903.000  l.9».M0  78,800  ,r2.0M 

44MII.U«1M..M.ir.fth.*tt 158.795.008  77.440.008  157.500.»e  I  9.W.M0  49.000,M8  5.940,W8  43  »«-W 

4508  MiVMlMMont  for  tl»H,M»>Uf* 151.299.000  74.800.000  144.041.000  113,700,008  ^^^'^  ^'^^  «  »  008 

Slr«re:L:i^m:;;;;v;;;;;;;;;;:::::::::::::    u^Z  ul^  ..*32.oo.  i.«2,m  ..^.cj.  «.«.  i;j;;»j 

4SMMUMlt4fiWn«.iMC...mm 2.408,00»  2.895,008  2.J71.008  2.341.M0  2.341,008  9   BOO  2.M7,008 

«3M  FririLUii  Mm  tooMll  NMfUl  CooMMior. JO.OOO  15,088  ..  "ij;  « .« JS  ,o  olS'SS  7U  MO  11,^,008 

,4488  N«wlM»io  •».«»  8r«Jo.^  tor»«r.ti» 11.412,000  14,755,008  19,040,800  19,040,000  19,040.008  742.088  W,Z7».0W 

'{SSlliri^iI.IJi'rol*^';;;;;:'^;;';;;;;;^:::::::::    ».83i.ssi  32.ik.*o^  21,541.008  2i,3';S  21,541,^  i.i«.oo8  ».«.»88 

4441  MKO«li  RNoritl  Cowil nt.888  704,008  m^M  ^'«»  **''^  "'"*  ^*'"" 

44M          TH.I.  TiUt  II  -  MiM  AMC.n 4.145.411,008  J.271.47J.000  «.2J5,10B.0W  J^U'WO^  JlSl^lSl  ....!!^.!!!',^,  „!l^l!!ll!!!. 

18.419,555,088  4,404,739.008  7.935.727.888  7.J«,4»,J91  7.541.451,008  114.344.888  7.227.307.008 

4«B1M.lMi^f.«4  8>KrHi««f« l8.4t».35S.08»  ».404.22».800  y>rS.mm  ».M»'«'W  »'5«t'«t'00»  JM.W.08I  I'^'^'J^ 

4M«       IbndiUn (41,408,080)        (39,988.000)  (41.408.008)  (41i4e8,008)  (41,488.088)  --  ., .«  ZJj!!! 

«m       luerrtionir. (18.177.955,888)    (4,»4,2«9.888)  (7,n4,U7,888)  (We4,BS,jn»  (7.388,8Jl»888)  HU.S44.088)   I7.W.7B7.808> 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  (lues- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 73,  with  the  further  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  UP  amendment 
No.  775. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McC^URE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCTIiURE.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  complete  the  action  on  fahe  confer- 
ence report  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  all  Senators  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD  ACTT  OF 
1981— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  884,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
884)  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to  pro- 
vide price  support  and  production  Incentives 
for  farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
on  the  1981  farm  bill  is  both  sound  farm 
policy  and  sound  budget  policy.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  Senate. 

This  bill  provides  increasing  levels  of 
income  protection  to  farmers  each  year ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time  it  does  so  in  a  way 
that  is  budgetworthy  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. It  makes  further  advances  in 
the  direction  of  a  market-oriented  agri- 
cultural policy  so  that  farmers  can  ob- 
tain their  profits  in  the  marketplace 
rather  than  their  income  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers.  The  bill  is  good  for 
farmers,  good  for  consumers,  and  good 
for  the  taxpayers. 

The  farm  bill  is  the  product  of  an 
almost  unbelievable  amount  of  time  and 
effort.  Many  observers  scoffed  at  our 
efforts  at  the  beginning.  Tney  said  it 
would  be  imoossible  to  produce  an  effec- 
tive but  budgetworthy  farm  bill  in  the 
face  of  severe  budgetary  constraints.  Of 
course,  we  have  proven  them  wrong. 
While  the  bill  does  not  really  please  any- 
one in  every  way,  it  will  stand  the  most 


careful  scrutiny  as  a  well-drawn  and  ef- 
fective piece  of  legislation. 

The  informal  beginning  of  this  bill 
occurred  2  years  ago  at  the  staff  level. 
Policy  research  and  development  took 
place  even  earlier  at  land-grant  univer- 
sities and  meetings  of  farm  organizations 
around  the  country. 

In  Congress,  the  initial  hearing  in  the 
Senate  took  place  on  March  2  of  this 
year.  Following  more  than  a  month  of 
hearings,  the  committee  put  together  the 
bill  in  over  25  4-hour  markup  sessions. 
This  compares  with  only  11  2-hour  ses- 
sions for  a  similar  task  in  1977. 

The  measure  passed  the  Senate  after 
a  week  of  difBcult  debate.  Following 
House  action,  conferees  began  to  meet — 
more  than  5  weeks  ago — and  at  last  we 
have  this  conference  report. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  challenging 
process.  But  it  has  been  worth  it. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  which  will  work 
for  America's  farmers  and  ranchers,  in 
a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program. 
American  agriculture  deserves  nothing 
less. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues  of 
the  Conference  Committee,  particularly 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuclcy.  Dee  Huddleston,  our  ranking 
member.  He  is  a  Member  of  the  loyal  op- 
position in  the  most  constructive  sense. 
All  Members  should  commend  Senator 
Huddleston  for  his  fair  and  responsible 
leadership. 

Similarly,  I  want  to  recognize  and 
commend  my  fellow  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  diligence. 

Also  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Wahpler,  and  other  House 
conferees.  Mr.  de  la  Garza  proved  himself 
to  be  not  only  a  capable  chairman,  but  a 
tough  negotiator. 

Special  recognition  should  go  to  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Jack  Block,  assistant 
Secretary  Bill  Lesher  and  his  staff  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary's personal  input  and  the  hard  work 
of  Dr.  Lesher  were  the  key  in  the  devel- 
opment of  responsible  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  farm  bill 
for  farmers  would  be  legislation  that 
helps  to  reduce  inflation  and  lower  in- 
terest rates.  That  means  we  must  deal 
with  the  broad  problems  facing  our  econ- 
omy. If  we  are  to  solve  the  problems  fac- 
ing farmers. 

Only  when  we  get  our  economy  turned 
around,  and  we  experience  real  economic 
growth,  can  farmers  begin  to  receive  the 
real  profits  which  they  need  and  deserve. 
Those  farm  profits  will  come  from  the 
marketplace,  not  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  margin  of  In- 
come protection,  however,  and  will  send 
correct  economic  signals  to  farmers.  It 
extends  and  improves  on  current  law  in  a 
budgetworthy  fashion. 

In  the  case  of  the  dairy  program,  we 
have  adopted  minimum  supports  that 
should  send  more  correct  economic 
signals  to  milk  producers.  But  we  have 
also  built  in  trigger  levels  so  that  dairy 
farmers  can  receive  higher  support  levels, 
provided  they  bring  their  massive  over- 
production under  control  and  their  pro- 
gram cost  down. 


On  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice, 
we  adopted  a  format  similar  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill  of  spc»cific  annual  increases  in 
target  price  levels.  This  rUows  for  In- 
come protection  without  excessive  budget 
exposure. 

We  made  fundamental  changes  in  the 
peanut  program,  so  that  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  peanuts  is  unlimited.  The 
quota  is  reduced  to  the  point  that  there 
is  no  net  cost  to  the  <3ovemment. 

The  same  is  true  for  sugar,  in  that 
there  is  no  net  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

Apart  from  the  commodity  programs, 
we  adopted  excellent  provisions  on  farm- 
er-owned grain  reserves,  agricultural  ex- 
ports, soil  and  water  conservation,  and 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching.  We  extended  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  and  provided  the 
Secretary  with  flexibility  to  deal  with 
credit  needs  over  the  next  year.  We  pro- 
vided attention  to  the  farmland  pres- 
ervation problem,  and  we  extended  au- 
thority for  the  food  stamp  program  and 
Public  Law  480.  the  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  the  Senate  bill  was  once  described 
in  this  Chamber  as  the  "Farm  Bankrupt- 
cy Act"  of  1981.  Our  conference  report 
is  a  compromise  that  is  more  generous 
than  the  Senate  bill. 

The  point  is  still  the  same,  however, 
that  this  bill  will  not  guarantee  a  farmer 
a  profit.  It  will  provide  a  measure  of 
income  protection  and  marketing  fiexi- 
bility.  But  this  bill — or  any  bill — is  not  a 
real  long-term  source  of  farm  profit- 
ability. 

The  key  determinants  of  whether  a 
farmer  succeeds  or  fails  in  his  business 
are  still  individual  initiative  and  skill  in 
production  and  marketing.  This  bill  does 
not  alter  that.  These  traits  are  the  hall- 
maiic  of  the  successful,  independent 
American  farmer,  for  whom  we  should 
all  be  thankful. 

This  bill  supports  the  American  farm- 
er, but  does  not  dominate  him.  It  is 
budgetworthy  and  market  oriented.  It 
is  a  responsible  compromise,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  caution  that  the  alternative  to  this 
bill  is  very  grave,  indeed.  It  has  taken 
such  a  long  amount  of  time  to  craft  a  bill 
which  can  stand  the  test  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration, that  we  have  literally  two.  out 
of  time.  It  i£  essential  that  we  approve 
this  bill. 

If  this  conference  report  does  not 
carry,  current  authorities  for  farm  legis- 
lation, having  already  expired,  will  no 
longer  have  the  force  of  law.  Agricul- 
tural policy  will  then  revert  to  the  per- 
manent legislative  authorities  found  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  The 
ensuing  statutory  requirements  will  im- 
pose such  an  immanageable  and  costly 
burden  on  our  farmers  as  to  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  them.  This  Nation's  farm 
policies  will  be  thrown  into  chaos,  and 
the  imp>act  upon  the  farm  economy  will 
be  extremely  adverse. 

In  short,  the  conference  report  is  not 
only  the  best  we  could  obtain  in  a  farm 
bill  this  year,  Its  adopti<Hi  is  now  the 
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only  responsible  action  the  Senate  can 

^Ur  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  the  prin- 
S  "eatures  of  the  bill.  tiUe  by  tiUe. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rkcord.  as  follows: 

SrHMABT    or   THK    MAJOB    P.OVMIOK8   OF   TM 

FAKM    Bnx   CONFKMMM    IUPO«T 

D*nT    PBODtTCTS 

Th«  bill  sets  mUk  price  supports  at  not  less 
than  HaiO  per  hundred  pounds  ^ot  tiM\ 
I^  roTti^y^  1983.  1984  and  1985  the 

minimum,  would  be  •13.35.  •»*  <»  fj^^  du^- 
respectlvely  For  any  year  In  "^  ch  pur- 
cbasTs  are  projected  at  less  than  tl  billion, 
the  minimum  would  be  70  percent  of  parity. 
The  support  noor  would  rise  to  7S  percent 
of  parity  If  projected  surplus  purchases  are 
less  than  4  blUlon  pounds  of  milk  In  fiscal 
1983  3  5  billion  In  fiscal  1984.  and  2.69  billion 
m  fiscal  1985.  The  bill  also  dlrecU  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  report  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  ot  existing  and 
possible  new  programs  for  controlling  milk 
surpluses.  Including  a  review  of  the  impact 
of  government  programs  on  regional  sup- 
plies The  bill  also  extends  for  another  4 
years  current  authority  to  Include  seasonal 
base  plans  In  milk  marketing  orders. 

WOOL   AMD    MOHAOt 

The  blU  extends  for  four  years  the  exist- 
ing wool  and  mohair  support  program.  The 
support  level  would  be  77.5  percent  of  the 
rate  determined  under  a  formula  contained 
in  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 

WBXAT 

The  bin  seto  wheat  target  prlceb  at  not 
less  ihan  M  05  per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop 
(compared  with  8381  for  1981).  and  then  at 
•4.30  for  1983.  84.45  for  1984  and  84.65  for 
1985.  Price  support  loan  rates  for  the  1982-85 
crops  would  be  not  leas  than  83.55  per  bushel 
(compared  with  •3.20  for  1981).  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
years  when  he  determines  that  excessive 
surpluses  are  likely,  to  require  that  farmers 
who  want  price  support  comply  with  either 
cropland  set-aside  or  direct  wheat  acreage 
-reduction  programs.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  authorized  to  operate  a  paid  acre- 
age diversion  program,  but  farmers  could 
not  be  required  to  enter  this  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support.  Be- 
ginning with  1982  crops,  disaster  payments 
would  be  mandatory  only  for  producers  who 
do  not  have  Federal  crop  insurance  avail- 
able; but  the  Secretary  would  have  discretion 
to  make  disaster  payments  to  any  wheat 
grower  if  disaster  losses  create  an  economic 
emergency  which  cannot  be  alleviated  by 
crop  Insurance  and  other  Federal  assistance. 

rCXD  CRAINS 

The  bin  sets  com  target  prices  at  not  less 
tta*n  82.70  per  bushel  on  the  1982  crop  (com- 
pared with  •2.40  for  1981) .  and  then  at  (2  86 
for  1983.  83.03  for  1984  and  ^3.18  for  1985. 
Price  support  loan  rates  for  com  would  be 
not  less  than  82.55  per  bushel  In  1982-85 
(compared  with  82.40  In  1981).  Regulations 
on  set-aside  or  direct  acreage  limitation  as 
a  condition  of  price  support,  on  use  of  paid 
diversion  programs,  on  disaster  payments  and 
on  similar  provisions  would  be  the  same  as 
those  for  wheat.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  target  price  protection  for 
grain  sorghum  and  oats.  Price  support  loans 
for  grain  sorghum,  barley  and  oats  would  be 
set  at  "fair  and  reasonable"  levels  tied  to 
the  level  for  com. 

CBAIN  lEsnvcs 
The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  continue  the  existing  farmer-owned 
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reserve  program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
and  requires  him  to  set  price  support  loans 
for  grains  placed  in  the  three-year  reserve  at 
not  less  than  standard  support  rates  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  the  grain  goes  into  reserve. 
The  Secretary  Is  given  discretion  to  set  terms 
under  which  grain  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  reserve  by  farmers  without  penalty,  or 
under  which  he  could  encourage  withdrawals 
by  halting  storage  payments  or  raising  Inter- 
est rates.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  limit 
the  size  of  the  reserve,  but  the  celling  can- 
not be  less  than  700  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  1  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains.  When- 
ever a  reserve  is  In  effect.  USDA  cannot  sell 
any  government-owned  grain  for  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  current  "release  price" 
level  applying  to  farmer-owned  reserves.  In- 
terest rates  on  price  support  loans  for  reserve 
grain  must  not  be  less  than  USDA's  cost  of 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  but  the  Secre- 
tary Is  given  authority  to  waive  or  adjust 
Interest. 

COTTON 

The  bUl  continues  the  current  program 
through  the  1985  crop,  with  loan  rates  based 
on  a  percentage  of  open  market  prices  and 
a  loan  floor  of  65  cents  a  pound.  Target  prices 
will  be  the  higher  of  (a)— 120  percent  of 
the  loan  rate,  or  (b)— 71  cents  a  pound  in 
1982,  76  cents  in  1983.  81  cents  in  1984  and 
86  cenu  In  1985.  Rules  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  compliance  with  "Normal 
c:rop  Acreage"  planting  limits  would  be 
dropped  from  the  program.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  require  a  reduction 
In  cotton  acreage  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  price  support.  Also,  the  support  program 
for  Extra  Long  Staple  cotton  would  be  re- 
vised to  eliminate  direct  payments  to  grow- 
er*. Paid  diversion  programs  would  be  au- 
thorized, but  could  not  be  made  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support.  Disaster  pay- 
ments would  be  authorized  under  the  same 
conditions  as  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  rice 
(see  description  In  wheat  section). 

BICX 

The  bill  continues  a  program  of  price 
support  loans  and  target  prices  for  the 
1982-85  crops,  but  It  eliminates  use  of 
acreage  allotments  so  that  program  bene- 
fits become  available  to  all  producers.  The 
rice  loan  rate  will  continue  to  be  75  per- 
cent of  the  target.  The  Secretary  will  con- 
tinue to  have  authority  to  reduce  the  loan 
rate  if  It  threatens  to  Interfere  with  exports, 
but  he  couldn't  go  below  88  per  hundred 
pounds.  Target  orices  will  be  not  lees  than 
•10.85  oer  hundred  oounds  for  1982,  •11.40 
for  1983.  811.90  for  1984.  and  812.40  for  1985. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
oulre  a  reduction  in  rice  acreage  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  sunport.  Cross- 
compliance  with  other  commodity  programs 
as  a  condition  of  elKrtblllty  for  rice  support 
would  not  be  permitted.  Paid  acreage  diver- 
sion programs  would  be  authorized,  but 
could  not  be  made  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  supoort.  Disaster  payments  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  same  conditions  laid 
out  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

pcANtrrs 
The  bill  eliminates  the  traditional  peanut 
acreage  allotment  system,  allowing  pro- 
ducers without  allotments  to  grow  peanuts 
without  restraint,  but  retains  the  farm 
poundage  quota  system.  The  total  national 
poundage  quota  would  be  reduced  In  1982 
to  a  minimum  of  1.2  million  tons,  and  would 
be  dropoed  further  to  1.1673  million  tons  In 
1983.  1.1347  million  tons  In  1984  and  1100 
million  tons  for  the  1985  crop.  The  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  apply  quota  cuts,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  quota  holders  who  have 
not  produced  peanuts  In  recent  years.  Price 
support  for  quota  peanuts  grown  wtthln 
the  farm  poundage  quota  would  be  set  at  a 
minimum  of  8550  per  ton  for  198a-«6,  with 
annual  Increases  beginning  In  1983  to  reflect 


Increrases  In  production  coats  (but  with  a 
6  percent  limit  on  each  annual  adjustment) . 
Support  for  non-quota  peanuts  would  be  set 
by  the  Secretary,  based  generally  on  world 
market  conditions  and  fixed  at  a  rate  which 
would  avoid  any  net  cost  to  the  government. 

SOTBEANS 

Price  support  loan  rates  for  the  1982-86 
crops  will  be  set  at  76  percent  of  the  five- 
year  national  average  price  received  by 
farmers  with  a  floor  of  •5.02  a  bushel.  No 
production  adjustment,  croes-compllance 
requirements  or  reserve  programs  would  be 
permitted. 

SUGAB 

The  bin  seu  up  a  four-year  support  pro- 
gram with  support  loan  rates  of  17  cento  a 
pound  on  raw  sugar  for  the  1982  crop.  17.50 
cento  a  pound  for  1983.  17.75  cento  a  pound 
for  1984.  and  18  cento  a  pound  for  1985.  Be- 
tween the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
Oct.  1.  1982,  when  price  support  loans  will  go 
into  effect,  the  Agriculture  Department  will 
be  required  to  support  the  price  of  sugar 
through  purchases  of  sugar  processed  be- 
tween the  enactment  date  and  March  30. 
1982.  at  a  rate  of  16.75  cento  a  pound. 

EXPOBT  AND  EMBABGO  PBOTECTION;    P.L.  480 

The  bin  reqtUres  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  compensate  farmers  whose  producte 
are  affected  by  any  future  "selective"  em- 
bargo on  exporte  of  agricultural  producto. 
The  new  protection  would  be  activated  In  a 
"selective"  embargo  (which  does  not  cover 
aU  CS.  exporte  to  the  affected  country) .  and 
where  the  embargoed  country  purchases  more 
than  3  percent  of  total  U.S.  exporto  of  the 
affected  commodity.  Compensation  to 
farmers  would  be  provided  by  either  or  both 
of — (a)  direct  paymente  based  on  the  dif- 
ference between  post-embargo  market  prices 
and  100  percent  of  parity,  or  (b)  an  Increase 
In  the  price  support  loan  rate  for  the  af- 
fected commodity  to  100  percent  of  parity. 
The  bill  also  creates  an  Agricultural  Export 
Credit  Revolving  Fund.  Loans  from  the  fund, 
made  on  commercial-style  terms  by  the 
USDA.  would  be  designed  to  expand  farm 
exporto.  The  bill  also  gives  USDA  discretion- 
ary power  to  formulate  a  standby  export 
subsidy  program  which  could  be  used.  If 
found  necessary  by  the  President,  to  offset 
subsidies  paid  by  other  countries.  Another 
section  encourages  the  President  to  consult 
with  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
before  entering  into  bilateral  agreements  on 
exporte  of  farm  producte. 

The  Administration  is  encouraged  to  con- 
sult with  other  major  grain  exporting  na- 
tions on  promoting  more  orderly  marketing 
and  higher  prices.  Additionally,  the  bill  ex- 
tends for  four  years  authority  for  PX.  480, 
the  Pood  for  Peace  program,  adding  provi- 
sions designed  to  further  encourage  self-help 
steps  by  nations  receiving  aid. 

MISCELLANEOtm 

The  bin  contains  a  provision  setting  in- 
spection and  testing  requiremento  designed 
to  make  sure  that  imported  meat  and  meat 
producte  comply  with  U.S.  standards.  Under 
the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  to  enforce  compliance  with  U.S. 
standards  by  ( 1 )  — random  Inspections  of 
Imported  meat  and  meat  products  to  check 
for  residues  and  to  verify  the  species  (beef, 
pork,  etc.)  of  the  product,  and  by  (2)  — 
random  sampling  and  testing  of  Internal  or- 
gans and  fat  (carried  cut  at  the  foreign 
slaughterhouse  by  the  exporting  country 
under  methods  approved  by  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Aericulture)  to  check  for  chemical 
residues.  The  legislation  states  that  all  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  foods  from  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goate.  horses,  mules  or  other 
eo,ulnes  which  are  capable  of  use  for  human 
food  "shall  be  subject  to  the  Inspection,  sani- 
tary, quality,  species  verification  and  residue 
standards  applied  to  products  produced  in 
the    United    States."    The    new    provisions 
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would  become  effective  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  law.  Other  provisions  in- 
clude : 

Discretionary  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  lo  provide  emergency  feed  aid  to 
poultry  producers  hit  by  natural  disaster. 
Existing  law  requires  eimllar  treatment  for 
foundation  herds  of  livestock,  but  the  new 
bin  gives  the  Secretary  discretion  over 
whether  to  provide  aid  for  livestock,  match- 
ing the  new  poultry  provision. 

A  section  expressing  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  tobacco  support  program  be 
operated  without  cost  to  the  taxpayer  out- 
side of  Incidental  administrative  expenses. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to 
take  whatever  steps  toward  this  goal,  as 
possible  within  existing  law  by  January. 
1982.  and  to  advise  Congress  by  January. 
1982.  of  any  legislative  changes  he  recom- 
mends for  reaching  the  goal.  Also,  the  bill 
revises  a  portion  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
production  of  types  of  tobacco  which  are  not 
subject  to  marketing  quotas.  The  effect  of 
the  change  Is  to  provide  that  Maryland-type 
tobacco  will  be  charged  against  farm  quotcLS 
when  grown  in  areas  where  quotas  for  types 
like  flue-cured  and  hurley  are  in  effect. 

A  provision  giving  new  powers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  act  swiftly  to  meet 
"extraordinary  emergency"  outbreaks  of 
plant  peste  If  he  finds  that  actions  taken  by 
a  State  are  not  adequate.  In  such  cases,  the 
Secretery  would  have  discretion  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  losses  Incurred  as  a  result  of 
Federal  pest  control  action. 

Authorization  for  USDA  to  allow  some 
Stete  grain  inspection  agencies  to  perform 
Inspection  and  weighing  of  grain  at  export 
port  locations.  Under  this  provision  any 
Stote  agency  that  conducted  export  inspec- 
tions of  grain  at  any  time  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.  and  is  currently,  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  designated  to  perform  offi- 
cial grain  Inspections  at  locations  other  than 
export  ports  will  be  eligible  for  this  addi- 
tional Inspection  authority  If  It  operates  In 
a  State  where  grain  exporte  from  the  State 
are  less  than  6  percent  of  the  national  total. 
(A  few  Stetes  currently  operate  export  grain 
inspection:  the  new  law  deals  with  those 
States  which  have  not  been  eligible  to  handle 
this  function.) 

A  section  creating  an  II -member  board. 
Including  seven  agricultural  producers,  to 
review  USDA  methods  of  estimating  farm 
production  coste  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions about  these  estimates  to  the  Secretary. 

A  requirement  that  surplus  commodities 
such  as  dairy  producte  acquired  by  the  gov- 
ernment under  price  support  programs,  be- 
yond amounts  needed  for  sales  and  other 
donations,  will  be  donated  to  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  children  and  to 
local  Food  Bank  projecte  which  were  author- 
ized by  a  1980  law  to  aid  needy  people. 

National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension. 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendmente  of 
1981— 

This  title  extends  through  fiscal  year  1985 
the  Congressional  authorization  to  provide 
adequate  support  to  funding  for  research, 
extension  and  teaching  aimed  at  continued 
gains  In  the  productivity  of  the  agricultural 
sector.  The  legislation  also  provides  for 
strengthening  the  research  and  extension 
partnership  between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Nation's  land  grant  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  also  expands  the 
«cope  of  activities  to  include  aquaculture 
and  rangeland  management.  Other  provisions 
provide  for  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  research,  extension,  and 
teaching;  Include  authorization  for  additional 
research  and  extension  activities  concentrat- 
ing on  rural  development  and  small  farm 
problems;  esUbllsh  a  Soybean  Research  Ad- 
visory Institute  within  USDA;  require  that 
the  Secretery  of  Agriculture  include,  in  a 
regular  annual   report  due  Jan.   1,   1984,   a 


long-term  need  assessment  for  food,  fiber 
and  forest  producte:  and  direct  the  Secre- 
teries  of  Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  report  within  180  days  on  plans 
for  a  human  nutrition  research  and  informa- 
tion management  system. 

CBEOrr.  BUBAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PAMILT  PABMS 

The  bin  extends  for  one  year  authority  for 
conducting  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's existing  Economic  Emergency  loan  pro- 
gram with  a  8600  million  limit  on  guaran- 
teed and  Insured  loans  during  the  extension. 
In  a  report  accompanying  the  legislation, 
however,  the  Conference  noted  that  actual 
use  of  the  program  Is  discretionary  for  the 
Secretery  of  Agriculture,  but  added  that  the 
Conferees  intend  the  Secretary  to  use  the 
authority  In  the  Act  to  cope  with  economic 
emergencies.  The  bill  also  continues  for  10 
years  an  authorization  for  Federal  stock  pur- 
chases In  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank.  The 
bin  authorizes  PmHA  to  make  operating  and 
ownership  loans  to  small  farm  produotlon 
co-ops,  and  removes  obstacles  to  FmHA 
loans  to  unmarried  persons.  Also,  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretery  to  make  farm  storage 
facility  loans  avaUable  In  atorage-deflclent 
areas.  Further.  It  contains  a  policy  state- 
ment supporting  the  family  farm  system  and 
requiring  an  annual  USDA  report  on  famUy 
farm  operations. 

CONSBBVATTON 

The  bin  authorizes  a  new  "Special  Areas 
Conservation  Program"  to  identify  geograph- 
ic areas  which  suffer  si>eclal.  chronic  erosion 
problems  and  to  focus  financial  assisitance 
on  those  areas.  Also,  the  bUl  authorizes 
matching  Federal  grante  to  local  govern- 
mente  for  conservation;  authorizes  (subject 
to  separate,  later  action  on  appropriation 
bills)  USDA  loans  to  farmers  for  conserva- 
tion work;  and  authorizes  a  test  of  the  feasi- 
bUity  of  reducing  excessive  sedimentation 
m  existing  reservoirs.  Also,  the  legislation 
gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  accept  vol- 
unteers In  USDA  conservation,  resource  and 
other  programs;  authority  to  use  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  personnel  and  equipment 
to  help  local  authorities  in  search  and  rescue 
operations  In  emergencies;  authority  for  ex- 
perimental projecte  to  Improve  water  quality 
in  surface-mined  areas:  authority  to  make 
paymente  for  land  removed  from  production 
for  conservation  purposes  and  to  promote 
conservation  tillage:  and  authority  to  con- 
sider energy  elemento  In  watershed  and  re- 
source conservation  and  development  proj- 
ecte and  aUow  Indian  tribes  to  sponsor  such 
projecte. 

The  bill  further  estebllsbes  a  Farmland 
Protection  Policy  Act  aimed  at  minimizing 
the  Impact  of  Federal  actions  on  conversion 
of  agricultural  land  to  other  uses.  Finally, 
the  bill  provides  a  legislative  base  for  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
program  to  aid  states,  localities  and  non- 
profit agencies  In  deaUng  with  local  resource 
problems. 

FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMODrTT  DISTBIBCTION 

The  bin  extends  appropriation  authority 
for  the  food  stamp  program  for  one  fiscal 
year  with  a  spending  cap  of  •llj  billion  In 
fiscal  1983.  To  further  cut  ooeto.  a  scheduled 
April  1.  1982.  cost-of-living  adjustment  in 
food  stamp  allotmente  would  be  postponed 
to  Oct.  1,  1982.  Other  provisions  include:  Ap- 
proval of  some  law  enforcement  powers  for 
a  limited  number  of  designated  USDA  in- 
vestigators who  are  responsible  for  food 
stemp  felony  violation  cases;  Approval  of  ad- 
ditional penalties  for  food  stemp  fraud  and 
Increased  Incentives  to  stetes  to  reduce  er- 
rors; Agreement  that  some  local  and  stete 
energy  assistence  paymente  to  the  needy 
(those  which  are  not  clearly  paid  for  energy 
assistence  on  a  seasonal  basis)  will  in  the 
futive  be  counted  as  "income,"  thus  reduc- 
ing the  reclplente'  eligibility  for  food  stemps 


■  under  present  law  all  such  stete  and  local 
energy  payments  are  excluded  from  "in- 
come"): Permission  for  iocautles  nationwide 
to  adopt,  If  they  wish  to  do  so,  "workfare" 
programs  under  which  some  able-bodied  food 
Stemp  recipients  are  required  to  perform 
public  service  work  In  return  for  their 
Stemps;  Approval  of  pilot  projecte  for  moni- 
toring the  nutritional  stetus  of  needy  people. 

FLOBAL   BESeABCH   AND  CONSUMES   EDUCATION 

The  bill  estebllshes  a  program  of  research 
and  consumer  information  for  the  flower  and 
plant  industry.  Following  hearings,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  issue  an  order 
subject  to  approval  In  a  referendum  esteb- 
Ushlng  the  Floraboard  and  providing  for  an 
assessment  on  sales  of  flowers  and  plants  to 
fund  the  program.  The  Floraboard  will  be 
composed  of  flower  and  plant  producers  and 
Importers  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  As- 
sessments would  be  refunded  at  the  request 
of  a  producer  or  importer,  and  any  pro- 
ducer or  Importer  niioae  total  sales  of  flow- 
ers and  plante  do  not  exceed  8100,000  during 
the  year  prior  to  the  date  of  an  assessment 
would   be  exempt  from  the  program. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  had  many 
joys  and  many  privileges  since  he  has 
been  in  the  Senate,  but  none  has  ex- 
ceeded the  privilege  of  worlcing  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTOH)  who  is  of  course  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

I  had  always  known  Dee  Hitddleston 
as  a  gentleman,  but  I  never  had  the  privi- 
lege of  such  close  association  with  him 
in  trying  to  achieve  a  responsible  con- 
clusion to  a  difficult  job  assigned  to  him. 

Now,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky that  I  was  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  on 
Tuesday,  to  address  the  North  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  And  in  those 
remarks.  I  told  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  represented  at  that  convention 
that  Senator  Walter  "Dee"  Huddleston 
of  Kentucky  was  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men and  how  much  he  had  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  the  farm  bill, 
which  bill  is  not  really  satisfactory,  I  am 
sure,  to  any  commodity  group  or  to  any 
Senator.  But  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 
hammered  out.  And  I  further  told  them 
that,  while  Senator  Hcddleston  and  I  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  political  [>arty, 
regardless  of  how  upset  some  Republi- 
cans might  be  with  me,  I  intend  to  go  to 
Kentucky  and  say  to  the  people  there 
what  I  said  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucl^r  for 
his  leadership  in  the  production  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  not  only  diflScult,  it  may  be  entirely 
beyond  me.  to  be  able  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  the  kind  and  generous  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee  on  S.  884. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  task  in 
reaching  this  particular  point.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senate  has  ever  had  a 
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chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
who  has  been  any  more  diligent  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  farm  bUl,  under 
the  very  difiBcult  circumstances  that  we 
operated  this  year,  than  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

As  is  the  case  in  any  farm  legislation, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
agriculture  in  this  country  is  not  a 
monolithic  organization.  What  is  to  the 
Interest  of  some  is  perhaps  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others.  And  the  effort  to  resolve 
those  questions  has  been  more  difficult 
this  year  than  ever  before  because  of  the 
budgetary  restraints  under  which  we 
have  had  to  operate. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  exercised  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  patience  auid  wisdom  in 
dealing  with  aU  of  the  diverse  interests 
of  agriculture,  both  on  the  Senate  side 
and  on  the  House  side.  And  this  was  par- 
ticularly evident  during  the  difflcult  days 
of  the  conference  which  lasted  for  some 
6  weeks.  ^     ,^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  S.  884,  the 
Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  884  culmi- 
nates nearly  1  year  of  work  by  Congress 
to  develop  an  omnibus  farm  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  policy  framework  for  our  Na- 
tion's agricultural  and  food  programs 
over  the  next  4  years. 

S.  884.  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee,  will  extend  and  update  a 
number  of  the  Important  farm  commod- 
ity programs:  extend  the  food  for  peace 
programs  under  Public  Law  480:  re- 
authorize and  improve  the  food  stamp 
program:  provide  authorizations  for  ag- 
ricultural research  and  extension  pro- 
grams; and  establish  programs  and  poU- 
cies  needed  to  facilitate  soil  and  water 
resource  conservation  efforts. 

Due  to  budget  restraints,  the  confer- 
ence report  will  not  provide  all  the  fund- 
ing I  believe  is  needed  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued stabihty  and  soundness  of  our 
agricultural  economy:  nonetheless,  the 
legislation  authorizes  programs  that  are 
of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port includes  many  of  the  price  stabiliza- 
tion, farm  income  protection,  and  loan 
provisions  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year — S.  994. 

The  conference  report,  like  my  farm 
bill,  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  the  Nation's  food-producing  capacity. 
Although  the  hard-pressed  farmers  of 
this  Nation  need  strong  minimum  sup- 
port price  and  target  price  levels.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  most  Important  to  farmers 
that  the  loan  and  target  mechanisms 
needed  to  stabilize  farm  prices  and  pro- 
tect farm  Income  during  the  next  4  years 
be  enacted  into  law. 

The  conference  report,  in  most  cases, 
only  locks  in  minimum  price  support 
levels.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
have  the  authority  to  adjust  upward 
price-support  levels  for  the  commodities 
involved  as  necessary  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  U.S.  agriculture.  I  fully  expect 
the  Secretary  to  set  support  rates  at 
levels  that  will  provide  real  assistance  to 
fanners. 

As  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 


Forestry.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  In- 
sure that  the  administration  sets  support 
rates  at  levels  that  are  adequate  to  meet 
farmers'  needs. 

COMMODTTT    PROGRAMS 

The  conference  report  will  provide  loan 
programs  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice.  Also,  it  authorizes  disaster  payment 
programs  for  these  commodities  as 
needed,  and  acreage  limitation  programs 
to  protect  against  overproduction. 

The  conference  report  also  includes 
target  price  programs  for  these  com- 
modities, as  I  had  originally  proposed  in 
my  bill. 

Target  prices  are  valuable  tools  in 
supporting  farm  income  without  caus- 
ing significant  detrimental  effects  on 
markets. 

Target  prices,  when  coupled  with  acre- 
age limitations  during  periods  of  tempo- 
rary surpluses,  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  an  equitable  method  of 
controlling  production  and  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  excess  stocks. 

Additionally,  because  the  target  price 
mechanism  allows  the  market  to  operate 
without  Interference  from  the  loan  level, 
which  sets  a  floor  to  the  market  price. 
It  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  in 
world  markets  for  these  commodities. 

The  conference  bill  will  authorize  a 
price  support  loan  program  for  soybeans 
marketed  In  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  marketing  years.  Loans  will  be  made 
available  for  each  crop  at  a  level  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  average  cash  price 
for  soybeans  over  the  preceding  5 
marketing  years,  except  that  In  no  event 
could  the  support  price  be  less  than  $5.02 
per  bushel. 

The  conference  bill  will  make  several 
changes  to  Improve  the  farmer-held  re- 
serve program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
Farmers  have  made  good  use  of  this  pro- 
gram since  Its  establishment  by  the  Car- 
ter administration  under  the  1977  farm 
bill. 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion, similar  to  that  in  my  farm  bill,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  reserve  price  support  loans  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  regular  support 
level.  This  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
attract  more  grain  to  the  reserve  when 
necessary  to  encourage  participation  in 
the  program. 

Also,  the  provision  in  current  law 
establishing  call  levels  for  the  reserve 
would  be  deleted,  although  the  Secretary 
could  require  repayment  of  reserve  loans 
prior  to  maturity  if  emergency  condi- 
tions exist. 

Under  the  conference  bill,  the  mini- 
mum support  price  for  milk  will  be  $13.10 
per  hundredweight  In  fiscal  year  1982, 
$13.25  In  fiscal  year  1983.  $14  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $14.60  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
However,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  support  for  milk 
at  70  percent  of  parity  will  not  cause  net 
Government  purchases  of  milk  to  exceed 
$1  biUlon,  the  Secretary  would  Increase 
the  support  level  to  70  percent  of  parity. 
Likewise,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  support  at  75  percent  of  parity 
would  not  cause  net  Government  pur- 


chases of  milk  to  exceed,  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  4  billion  pounds,  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
3.5  billion  pounds,  and,  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  2.69  billion  pounds,  the  Secretary 
would  increase  the  support  level  to  75 
percent  of  parity. 

The  conference  bill  mandates  increases 
In  the  minimum  level  of  support  for  milk 
each  year  and.  In  that  respect.  Is  an  im- 
provement over  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
However,  the  budget  limitations  Imposed 
on  the  conference  committee,  based  on 
Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  of 
program  costs,  severely  limited  the  ac- 
tions we  could  take. 

I  note  that  forecasts,  even  for  1  year 
In  advance,  can  be  unreliable,  and  that 
cost  estimates  are  given  with  artificial 
precision. 

I  support  this  part  of  the  conference 
bill  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  be- 
cause It  is  clear  that  the  President  will 
not  sign  a  bill  with  stronger  milk  price 
support  provisions. 

The  conference  bill  establishes  a  sugar 
program  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 
This  program  is  designed  to  stabilize  the 
wide  fiuctuatlons  In  sugar  prices  we  have 
seen  In  past  years.  Such  wide  price  swings 
hurt  producers,  processors,  and  consum- 
ers. Further,  this  program  Is  designed  to 
operate  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Significant  changes  are  made  In  the 
peanut  program.  The  conference  action 
on  the  peanut  program  reduces  the 
poundage  quota  below  the  quota  specified 
In  the  Senate-passed  farm  bill  and  low- 
ers the  loan  rate  on  quota  peanuts. 

An  Important  provision  of  many  of  the 
commodity  programs  under  the  confer- 
ence bill  Is  the  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  through  the  com- 
modity credit  corporation,  to  make  price 
support  loans  to  farmers. 

Commodity  loans  enable  farmers  to 
take  surpluses  out  of  the  market  at  times 
of  heavy  production  and  low  prices,  and 
to  dispose  of  these  supplies  at  fairer  price 
levels.  Consumers  are  protected  against 
excessive  prices  that  might  come  In  bad 
crop  years,  because.  In  times  of  scarcity 
and  rising  prices,  commodity  loans  will 
be  repaid  and  commodities  made  avail- 
able to  be  sold. 

Under  loan  programs,  the  farmer  gives 
the  commodity  he  produces  as  collat- 
eral; and  the  loans  are  treated  by  the 
Government  as  nonrecourse  loans. 

Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  states  that  no  producer  will  be  per- 
sonally liable  for  any  deficiency  arising 
from  the  sale  of  collateral  securing  any 
commodity  loan  made  under  authority 
of  that  act  unless  the  loan  was  obtained 
through  fraudulent  representations  by 
the  producer. 

Historically,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  construed  section  405  as 
making  commodity  loans  nonrecourse 
both  as  to  principal  and  interest.  I  be- 
lieve that  section  405  has  no  ambiguity 
in  this  regard.  As  the  programs  were 
conceived  by  Congress  and  have  been 
implemented  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  since  the  early  1930's,  the 
collateral  securing  any  nonrecourse  loan 
under  the  programs  has  been  treated  as 
sufficient  to  cover  both  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  loan. 

The  conference  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
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retary  to  make  price  support  loans  avail- 
able to  producers  at  certain  specified 
levels.  In  doing  so.  the  Secretary  should 
continue  to  treat  commodity  loans  as 
nonrecourse  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest. 

PROVISIOKS  RELATING  TO  ACRICXTLTURAL  EXPORTS 

The  conference  bill  will  authorize  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  export 
credit  revolving  fund,  to  be  operated  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to 
finance  commercial  export  sales  trans- 
actions. The  fund  will  be  used  to  promote 
the  export  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  breeding  animals,  and 
finance  the  establishment  of  facilities 
in  Importing  countries  that  improve  the 
ability  of  such  countries  to  handle  agri- 
cultural commodities.  I  am  hopeful  that 
seed  money  for  the  fund  will  be  appro- 
priated in  the  coming  years. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  de- 
signed to  protect  producers  when  the 
Federal  Government  imposes  a  national 
security  or  foreign  policy  embargo  on 
the  export  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  provisions  will  give 
farmers  some  protection  against  being 
singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  par- 
tial embargo. 

The  1977  farm  bill  Included  permanent 
legislation  that  provides  protection  for 
farmers  against  short  supply  embargoes. 
These  provisions  of  the  bill  will  comple- 
ment that  legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  never  have 
to  use  these  provisions. 

THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  conference  bill  reauthorizes  the 
food  stamp  program  for  1  year  and 
makes  a  number  of  other  changes  in  the 
program.  Included  are  provisions  that 
address  the  timing  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments In  the  program,  tighten  work 
requirements,  and  attempt  to  limit  fraud 
and  abuse.  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
two  pilot  projects,  under  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program,  to  provide 
assistance  to  needy  elderly  persons. 

The  food  stamp  provisions  are  con- 
structive, and  are  aimed  at  Improving 
food  stamp  program  management  and 
accountability.  However,  there  are  sev- 
eral provisions  about  which  I  have  con- 
cern. 

Under  the  conference  bill,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  thrifty  food  plan  scheduled 
for  April  1,  1982,  would  be  postponed 
untU  October  1,  1982.  While  this  acUon 
would  reduce  expenditures,  it  means  that 
all  food  stamp  recipients.  Including  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  will  not  have  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  21  mcmths. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  $11.3  billion  spending  ceil- 
ing set  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  ceiling 
was  based  on  economic  assumptions  that 
are  now  out  of  date.  Since  unemploy- 
ment is  now  projected  to  be  higher  than 
the  President  predicted  esu-lier  this  year, 
it  Is  possible  that  program  costs  will  ex- 
ceed $11.3  bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1982.  I 
think  we  need  to  watch  this  Issue  care- 
fully. About  $2.3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982  food  stamp  cuts  have  already  be«i 
enacted  by  Congress.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  further  reductions  in  benefit  levels 
later  In  this  fiscal  year  simply  because 
the  economy  may  not  perform  as  well  a$ 
was  predicted  several  mc«iths  ago. 


BUBAL  CBB>tr 

The  conference  bill  extends  for  1  year 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  limits  new  loans  under 
the  program  to  $600  million. 

There  will  be  minimal  additional  cost 
In  extending  this  program  because  future 
loans  will  be  made  from  repayments  that 
have  accrued.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  Indicated  there 
would  be  no  effect  on  the  budget  since 
repayments  and  loans  would  be  handled 
through  the  revcdving  agricultural  credit 
Insurance  fund. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  has  been  imple- 
mented without  substantial  problems, 
and  program  policies  and  requirements 
are  being  adhered  to.  Those  require- 
ments include  a  test  for  credit  and  pref- 
erence to  family  farm  operations. 

The  situation  our  farmers  face  today 
Is  one  of  high  Interest  rates.  Increasing 
costs  of  production,  falling  farm  income, 
and  reduced  availability  of  credit  from 
Federal  programs. 

For  many  farmers,  the  only  hope  for 
economic  survival  Is  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program.  That  Is  a  view  con- 
firmed by  information  contained  in  an 
extensive  study  of  the  program  com- 
pleted in  January  of  this  year.  The  study 
was  released  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 4  months  ago. 

The  study  concluded  in  January  that 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
could  be  allowed  to  expire  only  if — and 
this  Is  a  big  if — farmers  are  in,  and  I 
quote  from  the  report,  "•  •  •  a  substan- 
tially better  financial  position  by  the  end 
of  the  year  (with)  *  *  *  an  increased 
supply  of  credit,  slightly  lower  interest 
rates  and  higher  farm  Income,"  and  the 
farm  ownership  and  operating  loan  pro- 
grams, and  I  quote are  adequately 

funded  so  that  viable  farmers  are  not 
forced  into  foreclosure  or  farm  liqulda- 

tlMl." 

Interest  rates  for  farm  borrowers  re- 
main high  and  estimates  of  farm  income 
for  1982  are  less  than  1981,  which  has 
been  a  very  bad  year.  In  addition,  the 
administration  has  drastically  reduced 
other  farm  loan  programs:  greatly  re- 
structured the  disaster  loan  program: 
and  raised  the  interest  rates  in  all  the 
farm  loan  programs. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  report  re- 
leased by  the  administration  indicates 
that,  without  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program,  we  could  see  the  fore- 
closure and  liquidation  of  farmers  who 
have  spent  their  lifetime  in  farming  and 
are  the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  the  country. 

The  Nation's  farmers  need  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
direction  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture regarding  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration's water  and  sewer  loan  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  consider  as  low  Income  and. 
therefore,  eligible  for  5  percent  water  and 
sewer  loans,  any  area  in  which  the 
median  family  income  of  the  persons  to 
be  served  is  below  80  percent  of  the  State 
nonmetropolitan  median  family  Incmne. 


It  has  been  the  intent  of  Congress  for 
many  years  that  low  income  rural  areas 
be  eligible  for  low  interest  water  and 
sewer  loans.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration recently  revised  Its  definition 
of  low  Income  and  effectively  excluded  al- 
most every  county  in  the  country  from 
being  eligible.  The  conference  report  will, 
I  hope,  aid  In  correcting  that  situation. 

RURAI.  TEtXPHONE  BANK 

The  conference  bill  will  continue,  for 
another  10  years,  the  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  stock 
issued  by  the  rural  telephone  bank.  The 
Government  will  be  authorized  to  buy 
$30  milUon  worth  of  stock  annually  dur- 
ing the  additional  10 -year  period. 

Money  from  the  Government's  stock 
purchases,  added  to  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources,  will  enable  the  rural 
telephone  bank  to  lend  funds  at  an  In- 
termediate rate  of  Interest.  This  rate  Is 
above  that  provided  under  the  rural  elec- 
trification administration's  low  interest 
loan  program,  but  below  commercial 
rates. 

Unless  the  Government  provides  this 
injection  of  capital.  Interest  rates  for 
rural  telephone  bank  loans  will  escalate 
dramatically.  This  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  demand  for  rural  electrifica- 
tion administration  low  Interest  loans. 

The  stock  purchases  are.  In  effect,  like 
much  of  the  assistance  provided  to  rural 
communities:  they  are  loans  that  will  be 
repcdd  with  Interest  when  the  rural  tele- 
phone bank  buys  back  the  outstanding 
share  of  stock.  This  buyback  of  stock 
is  required  by  law;  and  when  51  percent 
of  the  stock  Is  redeemed,  the  rural  tele- 
phone bank  will  become  a  quasi-Inde- 
pendent banking  corporation. 

RESEARCH,  EXTENSION,  AND  TEACHINC 

A  major  part  of  the  conference  bill 
focuses  on  supporting  and  improving 
food  and  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching. 

Federal  support  of  the  development  of 
agricultural  science  and  technology  Is  a 
public  Investment  that  has  paid  huge 
dividends  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world;  and  the  develoiMnent  and  dissemi- 
nation of  new  agricultural  technology 
are  fundamental  missions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  tools  by  which  the 
Department  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity can  meet  the  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

Congress  first  addressed  the  needs  of 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  in  a 
unified  manner  in  title  14  of  the  1977 
farmbiU. 

The  conference  bill  will  not  make  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  Federal  policies  and 
programs  established  tmder  title  14.  The 
bill  will  continue,  through  fiscal  year 
1985,  funding  authorizations  for  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  aiul  teaching 
programs  provided  under  title  14,  and 
will  update  and  fine  tune  the  operation 
of  a  nimiber  of  these  programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  bill 
includes  the  provisions  of  my  bill  to 
strengthen  the  rural  development  and 
small  farm  research  and  extension  pro- 
grams. 
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RESOtntCE  CONSMIVATION 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  that  address  the  serioxis 
stresses  placed  on  our  agricultural  land 
and  water  resources  by  the  growing  de- 
mands for  agricultural  commodities  and 
biomass  energy,  and  by  conversion  of 
farmland  to  nonagricultural  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  caused  by 
erosion,  agricultural  land  is  being  lost 
to  housing  developments,  factories  and 
other  facihties.  and  highways  at  the  rate 
of  3  million  acres  per  year  Studies  indi- 
cate that  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  the  largest  single  contributor  to  the 
conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses. 

Most  development  on  agricultural  land 
is  necessary  and  desirable.  However, 
simple  modifications  in  Federal  policies 
and  programs  could  reduce  the  conver- 
sion of  farmland  by  Federal  agencies. 

Therefore,  the  bill  includes  provisions 
establishing  a  farmland  protection  policy 
that  will  require  Federal  agencies  to  con- 
sider the  negative  effects  of  their  actions 
and  policies  on  agricultural  land ;  and  to 
consider  alternatives  before  taking  land 
to  nonagricultural  uses.  But  the  bill  will 
not  regulate  or  affect  action  or  use  of 
agricultural  land  by  States  or  private 
persons. 

During  the  1970's,  millions  of  acres  of 
land  were  brought  into  production  to 
meet  new  demands  for  farm  exports.  It  is 
anticipated  that  more  farmland  will  be 
brought  into  production  as  the  world 
demand  for  food  and  fiber  continues  to 
increase  and  the  use  of  ethanol  for  en- 
ergy expands. 

These  previously  idle  parcels  of  land 
tend  to  be  highly  susceptible  to  erosion. 
Of  the  acreage  presently  under  culti- 
vation, 25  percent  already  suffers  from 
erosion  problems.  If  not  checked,  erosion 
can  cause  irreversible  soil  damage". 

To  address  these  problems,  the  bill  will 
create  two  new  programs. 

A  special  areas  conservation  program 
is  provided  that  will  target  conservation 
resources  to  areas  suffering  from  severe 
erosion  problems. 

Authority  is  also  provided  for  a  new 
matching  grant  program.  This  program 
will  provide  matching  grants  to  local 
units  of  government  through  State  soil 
conservation  agencies.  Th's  program  will 
encourage  conservation  efforts  at  the 
local  level. 

In  addition,  new  legislative  authority 
will  be  provided  for  the  resource  con- 
servation and  development  program.  Un- 
der the  bill,  the  program  will  assist  local 
organizations  in  preparing  and  imple- 
menting local  conservation  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  is  of  key 
importance  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  Nation.  Each  of  us  in  this  country 
has  a  stake  in  the  farmer's  survival. 

Farming  and  the  industries  that  sup- 
port farming  account  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  our  gross  national  product.  In 
some  areas  of  our  country,  almost  all 
economic  activity  is  generated  by  agri- 
culture. 

Exports  of  agricultural  products  pro- 
vided the  United  States  with  over  $40 
billion  in  1980,  offsetting  nearly  half  of 
the  nonagricultural  trade  deficit. 


In  my  view,  agriculture  is  a  national 
economic  resource  that  Congress  must 
assure  is  maintained  at  its  full  potential. 

Also,  the  price  and  income  protection 
provided  by  the  farm  programs  are.  In 
the  strictest  sense,  an  investment  in  the 
continuing  ability  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs 
of  consumers  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
investment  in  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  the  American  people 
can  make.  A  productive  agriculture  is  es- 
sential in  our  fight  against  infiation. 

The  policies  and  programs  provided  by 
the  conference  bill,  with  proper  manage- 
ment by  the  administration,  will  help  to 
stabilize  and  develop  the  Nation's  agri- 
cultural economy,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Summary  cf  Major  Provisions  of  S.  884 
(Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981 — Agreed 
to   by   the   committee  of  conference) 
dairy 

Milk  price  support  mlnlmums  (per  cwt.) 
set  at  $13.10  In  fiscal  year  1982.  tl3.2S  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  $14  In  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $14.60 
In  fiscal  year  1985. 

For  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985.  price 
support  minimum  would  be  increased  to  70 
percent  of  parity  If  projected  net  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  purchases  (at  70  percent 
of  parity)  for  the  year  Involved  do  not 
exceed  $1  billion;  and  price  support  mini- 
mum would  be  Increased  to  75  percent  of 
parity  If  projected  net  CCC  removals  (at  76 
percent  of  parity)  do  not  exceed  4  billion 
pounds  for  1983,  3  5  billion  pounds  for  1984, 
and  2.69  billion  pounds  for  1985  (milk 
equivalent) . 

WOOL   AND    MOHAIR 

Basic  program  extended  for  four  years. 
Support  rate  for  shorn  wool  established  at 
77  5  percent  of  the  rate  determined  by  the 
formula  In  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954. 
(Note:  The  formula  for  determining  support 
Is  the  ratio  of  the  average  parity  index  In 
the  three  preceding  years  to  the  average 
parity  Index  In  calendar  years  1958  through 
1960.  times  62f  per  pound.)  Pulled  wool  and 
mohair  also  supported  at  comparable  rates. 

WHEAT 

Basic  program  extended  for  four  years. 
Minimum  loan  rate  set  at  $3.55  per  bushel. 
Minimum  target  prices  (per  bushel)  set  at 
$4.05  for  the  1982  crop.  $4.30  for  the  1983 
crop,  $4.45  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $4.65  for 
the  1985  crop. 

FEED    GRAINS 

Basic  program  extended  for  four  years. 
Minimum  loan  rate  for  corn  set  at  $2.55  per 
bushel.  Target  prices  (per  bushel)  for  corn 
set  at  $2.70  for  the  1982  crop.  $2.86  for  the 
1983  crop.  $3.03  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $3.18 
for  the  1985  crop. 

Loans  also  will  be  made  available  for  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  Target  price 
payments  also  will  be  made  available  for 
grain  sorghum,  oats,  and  (If  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)   barley. 

UPLAND    COTTOI* 

Basic  program  extended  for  four  years. 
Minimum  loan  rate  set  at  55^  per  pound. 
Loan  rate  Is  computed  as  the  lower  of  85 
percent  of  the  US  spot  market  average  price 
or  90  percent  of  the  Northern  European  av- 
erage price. 


Target  price  set  at  the  higher  of  120  per- 
cent of  the  loan  rate  or  for  the  1982  crop  7U 
per  lb.;  for  the  1983  crop  76«  per  lb.;  for  the 

1984  crop  8U  per  lb.;  and  for  the  1985  crop 
86^  per  lb. 

RICE 

Basic  program  extended  for  four  years. 
Loan  rate  set  at  75  percent  of  the  target 
price.  Target  prices  (per  cwt.)  set  at  $10.85 
for  the  1982  crop.  $11.40  for  the  1983  crop, 
$11.90  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $12.40  for  the 

1985  crop. 

PEANUTS 

Quota  loan  rate  set  at  $550  per  ton  for  1982 
crop:  loan  rate  Is  escalated  each  year  ( 1983- 
85)  by  cost-of -production  Increases,  but  not 
more  than  6  percent  each  year.  Poundage 
quota  for  1982  crop  set  at  1.2  million  tons; 
declines  each  year  to  1.1  million  tons  for 
1985  crop.  No  allotments;  additional  peanuts 
may  be  grown  for  export  or  crush  or  for  use 
as  "flaked"  nuts  for  domestic  edible  market. 

SOYBEANS 

Loan  rate  set  at  75  percent  of  the  simple 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  soy- 
beans for  each  of  the  preceding  five  market- 
ing years,  excluding  the  high  and  low  years. 
Minimum  loan  rate  of  $5.02  per  bushel. 

SUGAR 

Sugar  program  established,  effective  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  sugarcane  and 
sugar  beets. 

Secretary  Is  required  to  support  through 
a  purchase  program  the  price  of  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets  processed  from  the  date  o>f 
enactment  through  March  31.  1982.  at  a  level 
to  approximate  a  raw  sugar  price  of  16.75 
cents  per  pound  in  the  case  of  sugarcane, 
and  the  price  of  sugar  beets  at  a  level  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  sugarcane. 

Beginning  October  1,  1982.  loan  rate  (per 
pound)  for  sugarcane  at  not  less  than  17 
cents  per  pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  for  the 
1982  crop;  17.5  cents  for  the  1983  crop.  17.75 
cents  for  the  1984  crop,  and  18  cents  for  the 
1985  crop. 

Support  level  for  sugar  beets  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  tn  relation  to  the  support 
level  for  sugarcane.  Loans  during  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  be  made  before  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year  and  must  be  repaid  In 
the  same  fiscal  year. 

GRAIN   RESERVES 

Grain  reserve  program  made  mandatory  for 
feed  grains.  Reserves  could  not  be  capped  at 
less  than  700  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
1  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains. 

Reserve  loan  rate  could  not  be  less  than 
regular  (9-month)  loan  rate. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  releasing  grain 
from  the  reserves  will  be  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

EMBARGO   PROTECTION 

If  a  selective  agricultural  embargo  Is  Im- 
posed for  national  security  or  foreign  policy 
reasons,  for  each  commodity  affected,  tAie 
Secretary  must — 

(1)  pay  producers  the  difference  between 
100  percent  of  parity  and  the  average  market 
price  during  the  60-day  period  Immediately 
following  the  embargo  announcement,  or 

(2)  set  loan  rates  at  100  percent  of  parity, 
or 

(3)  undertake  some  combination  of  loans 
and  payments. 

The  payments  and  loans  would  be  required 
only  If  export  sales  of  commodity  Involved 
to  the  embargoed  country  exceeded  3  per- 
cent of  all  export  sales  of  the  commodity 
during  the  preceding  year. 

MEAT   IMPORTS 

Domestic  residue  standards  and  species 
verification  requirements  will  be  applied  to 
meat  and  meat  products  entering  the  United 
States.  Does  not  Include  restrictions  on  types 
of  agricultural  chemicals  and  drugs  used  In 
meat  production  In  foreign  countries. 
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EXTENSION  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

The  economic  emergency  loan^program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration will  be  extended  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  Not  more  than  $600  million  of 
new  loans  can  be  made  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  loans  can  be  either  Insured  (direct) 
o;  guaranteed. 

CONSERVATION 

A  new  special  areas  conservation  program 
Is  authorized  to  provide  cost  sharing  In  tar- 
geted areas  that  suffer  from  severe  erosion  or 
water  related  problems.  A  new  matching 
grant  program  is  authorized  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  matching  money  for  con- 
servation efforts  In  cooperation  with  local 
conservation  districts.  A  conservation  loan 
program  Is  authorized  that  would  allow  long 
term  loans  for  conservation  to  farmers  to  be 
made  from  CCC  funds.  The  resource  conser- 
vation and  development  program  Is  given  a 
legislative  mandate  to  continue  Its  opera- 
tions. A  farmland  protection  policy  Is  man- 
dated, and  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  coop- 
erate with  other  Federal  agencies  in  estab- 
lishing the  Federal  farmland  protection 
policy. 

POOD  STAMPS 

Authorization  of  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  extended  for  one  year,  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  Fiscal  year  1982  spending 
celling  set  at  $11.3  billion.  The  adjustment 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan  to  reflect  cost-of-liv- 
ing changes  scheduled  for  AprU  1,  982,  would 
be  delayed  until  October  1.  1982.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  a  variety  of  other  provisions 
that  would  tighten  work  requirements,  au- 
thorize workfare  programs,  enhance  program 
management,  and  address  problems  of  fraud 
and  abuse. 

RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION 

Basic  authorization  contained  in  the  1977 
farm  bill  will  be  extended  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985.  Aquaculture  and  rangeland  re- 
search programs  are  authorized. 

Authorizations  for  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  programs 
are  as  follows: 


|ln  milhoniof  dolliril 

Federal 

Cooperative 

research 

research 

Extension 

FiKZl  year: 

1982 

780 

220 

3S0 

1983 

780 

230 

360 

1984 

S3S 

240 

370 

1985 

no 

2S0 

380 

Effective  October  1.  1983,  not  less  than 
25  percent  of  funds  generally  provided  for 
agricultural  research  In  any  fiscal  year 
would  be  appropriated  for  such  research  at 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Annual  appropriations  for  extension  pro- 
grams at  1890  colleges.  Including  Tuskegee 
Institute,  would  be  (1)  not  less  than  6H 
percent  of  total  appropriations  for  extension 
under  the  Smith -Lever  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  (2)  not  less  than  6  percent  of 
such  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1983-85. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
ference report,  fully  aware,  as  we  all  are, 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  the  various  segments  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
that  we  would  prefer. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  difficult  position 
right  now  throughout  the  United  States. 
Farm  income  is  down,  production  costs 
are  up,  and  credit  is  much  more  expen- 
sive and  less  available.  So  the  farmer, 
like  virtually  all  businessmen,  and  par- 
ticularly   small    businessmen,    in    this 


country,  is  going  through  very  difficult 
economic  times. 

I  think  one  thing  that  may  have  been 
the  overriding  factor  in  the  decisions 
that  we  reached,  or  in  our  willingness  to 
accept  something  less  than  we  really  had 
hoped  for  in  the  way  of  a  safety  net  for 
the  American  farmers,  was  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  land,  as  we  talked  to 
farmers,  their  major  interest  was  the 
overall  economy.  Their  major  interest  is 
reducing  inflation,  reducing  their  costs 
of  production,  lowering  the  interest 
rates,  and  making  credit  more  available. 

So,  consequently,  to  the  extent  that 
this  bill  is  restrained  as  far  as  its  cost 
is  concerned,  it  does,  in  my  judgment, 
contribute  to  the  effort  of  attempting  to 
get  Government  out  of  the  money  mar- 
kets and  to  reduce  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  private  markets  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

So.  for  those  reasons.  I  think  it  is  the 
best  that  we  can  do.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  indicated,  it  prob- 
ably pleases  no  one  as  it  is,  but  we  have 
to  recognize  that  the  art  of  legislation 
is  not  always  what  is  the  most  desired 
but  simply  what  is  possible.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  we  have  arrived  at 
here  with  this  particular  conference  re- 
port. I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conference  report  on  S. 
884  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  have  great  respect  for  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  They  are  fine  Senators. 
What  I  am  going  to  say  I  hope  will  not 
be  regarded  as  critical  of  them  because 
they  confronted  a  very,  very  difficult 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  dairy 
provisions  contained  in  the  1981  farm 
bill  conference  report  are  an  absolute 
disaster,  an  unmitigated,  total  disaster 
for  dairy  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try— not  only  Wisconsin,  but  throughout 
the  country. 

It  means,  in  effect,  5  years  of  worsen- 
ing economic  conditions.  It  means  5  years 
of  depression. 

We  should  recognize  that  in  at  least 
14  States  m  this  Union,  dairying  is  the 
No.  1  cash  crop,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  States  it  is  a  very  important  cash 
crop.  In  fact,  in  most  States  it  is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  top  cash  crops  for 
farmers. 

Unlike  other  business  then,  farmers, 
particularly  dairy  farmers,  cannot  look 
forward  to  a  better  year  in  1982,  1983, 
1984,  or  1985.  Under  this  bill,  dairy 
farmers  can  look  forward  to  a  situation 
that  is  going  to  get  worse  and  worse  and 
worse.  That  is  going  to  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  Wisconsin,  particularly,  be- 
cause we  are  the  No.  1  dairy  State.  We 
have  44,000  dairy  farms.  Dairying  domi- 
nates our  rural  areas.  This  is  not  only 
a  terrible  blow  for  our  dairy  farmers,  but 
for  rural  Wisconsin  generally,  which  is 


supported,  of  course,  by  dairy  fanner 
purchases. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  terms 
of  these  provisions. 

The  farm  bill,  as  it  comes  out  of  con- 
ference, sets  milk  price  supports  at  not 
less  than  $13.10  per  hundredweight  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  That  $13.10  per  hun- 
dredweight has  been  the  level  since 
October  1.  1980,  for  14  long  months. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  of  that  period, 
of  course,  the  price  the  farmers  have  had 
to  pay  has  gone  up  every  month,  up  and 
up  and  up.  much  faster  than  the  con- 
sumer price  index.  It  is  something  that 
we  know  will  go  up  in  the  next  5  years. 
As  the  rest  of  the  country  recovers  from 
the  recession,  there  is  every  indication 
that  prices  will  rise  once  again  at  a  10 
percent  rate  or  worse. 

For  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 
the  minimum  milk  price  support  levels 
will  be  $13.25.  $14.  and  $14.60.  respec- 
tively, if  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchases  during  each  year  are  pro- 
jected by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
in  his  sole  discretion — at  more  than  $1 
billion.  In  his  discretion  means  entirely 
up  to  the  Secretary,  which  means  up  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  support  floor  would  rise  to  75  per- 
cent of  parity  if  projected  CCC  pur- 
chases— and,  again,  it  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  who  is  doing  the  project- 
ing in  his  sole  discretion,  assisted  by  the 
OMB  looking  over  his  shoulder — are  less 
than  4  billion  poimds  of  milk  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  3.5  billion  pounds  of  milk  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  2.69  billion  pounds 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

What  is  wrong  with  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? The  answer  is,  "Plenty." 

First  of  all.  and  most  significant,  this 
farm  bill  knocks  out  the  time-honored, 
time-tested  concept  of  linking  dairy  price 
supports  to  parity. 

Our  dairy  price  support  program  has 
been  in  existence  since  1949.  32  years.  It 
has  served  this  country  extremely  well. 
The  cost  of  this  program  has  been  very 
limited,  particularly  limited  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  so  important 
to  dairy  farmers  throughout  our  coim- 
try,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  gone  up  less  than  the  price  of 
other  food.  It  has  gone  up  far  less  than 
the  cost  of  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  gone  up  only  half  as  much  as  wages 
have  gone  up  during  that  time. 

Back  in  1949,  when  this  program 
started,  the  typical  American  family 
spent  4  percent  of  their  income  for  dairy 
products.  Now  they  only  have  to  spend 
2  percent  of  their  income  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

That  is  the  program  that  is  really 
being  abandoned,  in  effect,  with  this  con- 
ference report. 

Throughout  the  life  of  this  highly  suc- 
cessful program,  dairy  price  support 
levels  have  been  set  somewhere  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity.  But  the  min- 
imum dollar  and  cent  price  support  levels 
established  by  the  farm  bill  conferees 
are  totally  outside  the  parity  concept. 

What  the  conferees  have  done  is  simple 
to  state  but  a  tragedy  to  contemplate: 
their  actions  mean  that  the  vital  parity 
concept  would  be  annihilated. 
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Mr  President,  the  exceUent  perform- 
ance of  our  dairy  price  support  program 
over  the  years  is  tied  directly  to  the 
parity  concept.  No  friend  of  American 
dairy  farmers  could  endorse  a  farm  bill 
which  no  longer  honors  that  proven  and 
useful  parity  concept. 

Second,  what  will  the  parity  levels  turn 
out  to  be?  What  will  they  be  throughout 
the  life  of  this  farm  bill?  Mr.  President, 
they  will  represent  a  devastating  blow 
to  our  dairy  farmers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  specific  parity  levels 
that  sohd  estimates  suggest  will  prevail 
in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  covered  by  this 

bill. 

We  are  in  fiscal  year  1982  right  now. 
and  $13.10  per  hundredweight  is  about 
70  percent  of  parity  at  this  time,  right 
now. 

As  I  say.  for  32  years,  the  parity  ha.s 
been  maintained  at  75  to  80  percent,  and 
in  the  last  7  years,  up  until  now,  it  has 
been  at  80  percent.  It  is  now  down  to  70 
percent  of  parity. 

What  happens  in  fiscal  year  1983? 
None  of  the  trigger  levels  are  anticipated, 
so  we  wUl  have  the  $13.25  per  hundred- 
weight price-support  level.  That  amounts 
to  68  percent  of  parity.  Mr.  President, 
and  there  will  be  no  adjustment  at  any 
time  throughout  the  year.  So  we  will  have 
68  percent  of  parity  at  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year  but  it  will  be  dropping  down 
steadily  as  the  year  progresses.  It  will  be 
less  in  December,  less  in  February,  less  in 
June,  and  so  on. 

The  same  story  will  be  repeated  in  fis- 
cal year  1984.  At  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year,  we  will  have,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  now  available,  the  $14  mini- 
mum price-support  level.  That  will  bring 
it  up,  but  this  amounts  to  66  percent  of 
parity.  Again  there  wUl  be  a  steady  drop 
during  the  year.  The  dairy  farmer  wUl 
get  no  increase  until  the  start  of  fiscal 
year  1985. 

While  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say 
what  the  situation  may  be  at  that  time, 
it  Is  not  beyond  reason  to  assume  that  we 
will  have  the  $14.60  per  hundredweight 
provided  for  in  the  farm  bill.  And  that, 
Mr.  President,  means  64  percent  of  par- 
ity, if  the  best  estimates  we  now  have 
available  prove  to  be  correct. 

In  getting  these  estimates,  I  checked 
very  carefully  with  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  staffs 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  correct. 
They  separately  calculated  these  and 
they  came  to  precisely  the  same  level 
with  their  separate  calculations. 

But  what  about  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985?  At  that  point,  we  could  well  have 
dairy  price  supports  at  a  level  of  around 
57  percent.  At  no  time  since  parity  was 
established  In  1910  and  1914  has  farm 
parity  for  all  farmers  been  below  61  per- 
cent. By  1985.  this  is  what  we  are  sen- 
tencing the  dairy  farmer  to.  that  they 
will  receive  57  percent.  So  there  you  have 
it. 

This  farm  bill  locks  the  dairy  farmer 
in  all  likelihood  into  a  downward  dairy- 
price  spiral  and  spells  absolute  disaster. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  trigger  devices  in  this  farm 
bill — and  by  that,  I  mean  the  levels  of 
CCC  purchases,  either  in  dollar  or 
pounds-of-milk  terms  that  would  have 
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to  be  met  in  order  for  higher  parity  levels 
to  be  realized  in  a  given  year— fall  solely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  within  the  discretion  and  the 
estimates  of  the  Secretary. 

Whatever  the  USDA  Secretary  projects 
is  what  rules  and  decides  the  futures  of 
our  dairy  farmers.  Based  on  what  we 
have  seen  so  far,  with  a  friend  like  John 
Block  as  Secretary  of  the  USDA,  who 
among  our  dairy  farmers  needs  enemies? 
But  maybe  there  is  a  silver  lining  in 
this  farm  biU  after  aU.  As  I  give  it  a  bit 
more  thought,  it  occurs  to  me  that  fiscal 
year  1985  begins  on  October  1,  1984.  We 
all  know,  of  course,  that  1984  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  a  Presidential  election  year. 
So.  perhaps  I  should  revise  some  of  my 
earlier  remarks  to  make  this  prediction. 
When  our  USDA  Secretary  does  his  "pro- 
jecting" for  fiscal  year  1985. 1  wager  that 
he  will  dramatically  and  bravely  fore- 
cast CCC  purchases  of  under  $1  billion  or 
less  than  2.69  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

Why,  you  may  ask?  With  that  election 
staring  him  in  the  face,  this  will  be  his 
big  chance  to  make  a  hit  with  our  dairy 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  our  dairy  farm- 
ers will  have  a  bit  of  gratitude  in  their 
hearts  for  such  a  move,  but,  frankly,  I 
doubt  that  they  will  so  easily  fwget  the 
misery  and  inequity  imposed  upon  them 
throughout  the  earlier  years  of  this  farm 
bill    by    the    misguided — and,    indeed, 
cruel — dairy  provisions  of  this  farm  bill. 
Mr.  President,  this  farm  bill  that  we 
are  voting  on  today  could  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  for  the  family  dairy 
farm  in  America,  and  it  may  well  destroy 
the  dairy  price  support  system  that  has 
performed  so  well  for  the  last  32  years. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
family  farmer  is  the  most  efficient  dairy 
producer,  but  he  depends,  and  that  is 
why  this  program  has  been  so  important, 
on  stable  dairy  prices.  He  cannot  stand 
the  fluctuations.  If  we  have  substantial 
fluctuations,  it  means  that  the  family 
dairy  farmer  does  not  have  the  capital 
to   persist.   The   corporate   farmer  will 
move  In.  Less  efficient,  with  far  more 
capital,  he  can  stand  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  years 
of  losses.  He  is  diversifled.  probably  into 
other   production,   including   industrial 
production.  TTiat  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
American  consumer,  Mr.  President. 

No  other  signiflcant  group  in  our  Na- 
tion faces  anything  like  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  that  would  engulf  the 
dairy  farmer  if  this  farm  bill  becomes 

IflW. 

Obviously,  the  living  expenses  facing 
the  dairy  farmer  would  continue  to  in- 
crease as  he  tried  to  survive  with  the 
severe  slash  in  his  net  income  that 
enactment  of  this  farm  bill  would  bring. 

Mr.  President,  every  possible  ingredi- 
ent we  require  in  our  economic  system  of 
success  is  found  in  the  dairy  farmer's 
operation.  Hard  work?  Yes,  hard,  grind- 
ing, dally,  unremitting  toil.  He  has  to 
milk  those  cows  not  just  once  a  day  but 
twice  a  day,  and  it  takes  hours  to  do  that 
job  and  it  has  to  be  done  well. 

Efficiency?  Yes,  Mr.  President,  an  as- 
tonishing record  of  Improved  productiv- 
ity, possibly  unmatched  by  any  substan- 
tial economic  group  in  America. 

Investment?  Yes,  indeed,  a  big  and 


growing  investment  requirement  as  the 
cost  of  every  kind  of  equipment  farmers 
buy  has  continued  to  climb. 

And  risk?  Absolutely,  Mr.  President,  a 
constant,  painful,  often  heartbreaking 
risk,  far  beyond  what  most  businesses 
must  endure. 

And  the  dairy  farmers'  reward  for  all 
this?  A  meager  income,  barely  enough  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard,  talking  in  this 
rhetoric,  for  people  to  really  appreciate 
what  this  means  to  a  farmer.  Let  me  try 
to  spell  that  out  very  quickly. 

Enactment  of  this  farm  bill  would 
mean  that  the  average  dairy  farmer's  net 
income  would  be  cut  in  half  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985.  In  1980.  this  net  income 
amounted  to  $15,000  for  the  average 
dairy  farmer  in  America.  But  if  this  farm 
bill  becomes  law,  that  same  dairy 
farmer's  net  income  will  be  slashed  to 
about  $7,500  by  the  end  of  1985— in  1985 
dollars.  Mr.  President,  which  means  that 
it  will  probably  be  equivalent  to  about 
$5,000  today,  which  means  that  he  would 
be  well  down  in  the  poverty  class — an  ef- 
ficient, hard  working,  risk-taking  In- 
vestor, working  longer  hours  than  any- 
body else  in  this  country.  That  is  the  kind 
of  situation  that  will  confront  him. 

Mr.  President,  now  along  comes  this 
new  farm  bill,  adding  further  to  the  bur- 
den that  our  dairy  farmers  must  face. 
The  cut  in  net  income  brought  about  by 
this  farm  bill  will  clearly  mark  the  end 
for  many,  many  dairy  farmers  In  our 
land.  And  these  are  the  hardest  working, 
most  efficient  people  In  our  Nation. 

I  might  point  out  that  under  the  pro- 
gram, we  have  had  a  weeding  out  of  every 
marginal  farmer.  We  have  had  a  reduc- 
tion from  405,000  dairy  farms  to  about 
166,000  dairy  farms,  a  tremendous  drop. 
The  dairy  farmers  that  are  left  are  the 
hardest  working,  the  most  efficient,  the 
most  competent,  the  ablest  we  have  ever 
had.  But  even  they  cannot  survive  this 
kind  of  blow. 

You  might  ask,  "How  about  the  con- 
sumer?" Mr.  President,  the  consumer 
has  found  dairy  prices  rising  less  rapidly 
than  the  price  of  other  food,  as  I  have 
said,  during  the  32-year  period  we  have 
had  the  dairy  price  support  program. 

The  consumer  has  found  that,  on  the 
average,  the  American  worker  can  buy 
a  quart  of  milk  or  a  pint  of  ice  cream  to- 
day for  the  wages  it  took  him  or  her  twice 
as  much  time  to  earn  in  1949,  when  this 
basic  law  went  into  effect.  So,  the  typical 
consumer  is  twice  as  well  off  in  buying 
dairy  products  today  as  the  year  when 
this  basic  law  went  into  effect. 

But  how  about  the  taxpayer?  The 
charges  that  our  dairy  price  support 
program  costs  billions  simply  will  not 
stand  up. 

Throughout  its  32-year  history,  Mr. 
President,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
maintaining  an  assured  and  productive 
source  of  nature's  most  perfect  food 
has  been  about  $300  million  a  year,  or 
less  than  one  two-thousandths  of  the 
budget. 

Let  us  fight  inflation,  yes.  Let  us  hold 
down  spending,  yes,  Indeed.  But  let  us 
not  load  such  a  grossly,  pathetically  un- 
fair burden  of  fighting  infiatlon  on  a 
single   group   of    producers,    especially 


when  those  producers — the  Nation's 
dairy  farmers — have  already  done  so 
much  to  make  this  a  productive  and 
strong  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  farm  bill  confer- 
ence report  and  thereby  spare  our  dairy 
farmers  a  truly  disastrous  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th? 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bcren). 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
in  conscience  vote  in  favor  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  report  on  the  1981  farm 
bill.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  economic  disas- 
ter for  agriculture.  I  still  believe  it  should 
be  renamed  the  "Farm  Liquidation  Act 
of  1981." 

Somehow,  we  must  educate  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  desperate  situation 
facing  the  agricultural  sector.  In  1950. 
farm  net  Income  was  about  $13  billlCHi. 
and  total  farm  debt  was  $12  billion.  To- 
day, farm  net  income  covers  around  $20 
billion,  and  total  farm  debt  is  approach- 
ing $200  billion.  Obviously,  the  situation 
cannot  continue. 

Even  as  this  bill  was  being  debated  in 
conference,  Mr.  President,  farm  prices 
fell  again  this  week.  Cattle  are  down,  as 
are  grains.  Wheat  has  dropped  25  cents 
per  bushel  in  2  days.  The  target  price  in 
this  bill,  which  is  about  $2  below  the  cost 
of  production,  will  do  little  to  help  farm- 
ers trapped  between  high-interest  rates 
and  low  prices. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  argument  being 
used  is  that  because  the  farmer  Is  even 
worse  off  than  before,  we  should  cut  the 
farm  program  more.  As  farm  financial 
conditions  continue  to  deteriorate,  some 
respond  to  the  crisis  by  saying  that  we 
should  do  less. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  allow  the  entire 
agricultural  sector  to  collapse.  It  will  not 
be  too  long  before  the  entire  economy 
feels  the  effect.  I  shaU  continue  to  express 
my  sincere  concern  In  every  possible  way. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  conference  failed 
to  accept  such  positive  provisions  as  the 
Glenn-English  amendment,  which  would 
have  given  the  Secretary  the  flexibility 
of  increasing  loan  rates  when  set-aside 
programs  are  used.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  amendment  could  have  saved  over 
$1  billion  over  the  life  of  the  bUl  and 
would  have  helped  stabilize  farm  prices. 

It  is  also  indefensible  that  the  tobacco 
program  was  left  virtually  intact  in  this 
bill,  while  programs  for  wholesome  foods 
like  wheat,  com.  and  dairy  products 
were  severely  cut. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  conference  report 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  almost 
3  months  ago.  I  stood  in  this  Chamber 
and  termed  the  Senate's  version  of  the 
1981  farm  bill  a  pre-Thanksgiving  turkey 
served  up  for  agricultural  mid-America. 
I  have  repeated  that  comment  many 
times  since  then  and.  each  time,  it  brings 
me  a  nice  laugh. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  shall 
refrain  from  us'ng  that  phrase  today, 
because  the  circumstances  the  American 
farmer  now  faces  are  anything  but  a 
laughing  matter,  and  they  should  not 
be  treated  as  such. 


Today's  farmer  Is  in  nothing  less  than 
a  life-and-death  struggle  to  stay  afloat 
in  a  sea  of  low  prices,  high  interest  rates 
and  record  crops.  Each  time  he  makes 
some  headway  against  the  waves  of 
financial  destruction,  his  own  Govern- 
ment steps  in  with  a  pointless  trade 
embargo,  a  cut  in  farm  loans  or  some 
other  move  designed  to  rob  him  of  the 
profit  he  needs  to  keep  his  head  above 
water. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  farmer 
needs — what  he  was  looking  for  In  the 
1981  farm  bill — was  a  life-preserver  to 
cling  to  as  he  contends  with  the  sea 
around  him.  What  he  is  getting — what 
we  are  giving  him  with  this  bill — is  a  lead 
weight  around  his  neck  that  could  very 
well  drag  him  under. 

Mr.  President.  6  weeks  ago.  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  conference  on  this 
bill.  I  again  took  the  Senate  floor — this 
time  to  warn  that  the  U.S.  farm  economy 
is  in  deep  trouble  and  headed  for  a  de- 
pression reminiscent  of  the  1930's. 

Regrettably,  since  then,  the  prospects 
for  the  farm  economy  have  not  improved 
one  bit.  Net  farm  income,  having  drop- 
ped almost  40  percent  in  1980,  appears 
headed  for  another  decline  in  1981.  The 
outlook  for  recovering  those  income 
losses  in  1982  is  extremely  poor.  That 
will  make  this  the  first  time  since  the 
1950's  that  farmers  will  go  through  3  suc- 
cessive years  when  net  farm  Income 
declined. 

Other  economic  indicators  are  equally 
discouraging.  Farm  prices  averaged  91 
percent  of  parity  in  1973,  72  percent  of 
parity  In  1977.  66  percent  of  parity  in 
1980,  and  58  percent  of  parity  in  October 
of  this  year — the  lowest  in  50  years. 

Farmers  are  substituting  credit  for  In- 
come at  a  dangerous  pace.  In  1970,  they 
depended  on  borrowing  for  only  5  percent 
of  their  funds.  In  1980.  that  figure 
reached  21  percent  and,  for  1981,  bor- 
rowed funds  will  make  up  23  percent  of 
the  available  cash  resources. 

But  as  you  might  well  imagine,  farm- 
ers cannot  borrow  themselves  out  of  debt. 
Bankruptcies  are  climbing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  experts  tell  us  countless 
more  farmers  every  day  are  on  the  brink 
of  not  being  able  to  make  payments  on 
their  mortgages. 

The  Implication  of  all  Uiese  figures 
should  be  obvious:  Individual  and  fam- 
ily farms  cannot  long  siurive  with  inade- 
quate cash  fiows  and  ever-increasing 
debts.  Most  are  surviving  now  crnly  be- 
cause their  owners  have  outside  incwnes 
to  help  along.  Sooner  or  later,  those  debts 
will  force  these  farmers  to  put  their  land 
up  for  sale.  And  that  land  will  be  eagerly 
gobbled  up  by  large,  diversified  corpora- 
tions— corporations  that  will  come  to 
dominate  our  farm  economy  because  they 
alone  are  able  to  survive  in  our  farm 
economy. 

If  that  happens,  the  American  food 
producing  system  as  we  know  it  today 
will  cease  to  exist.  Consumers  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  alike  will  find  themselves 
held  hostage  to  the  demand  prices  of 
these  agricultural  conglomerates  and  de- 
pendent on  imported  food  from  other 
countries. 

Our  objective  today,  of  course,  is  to 
stop  the  steady  progression  toward  this 


unpleasant  eventuality.  And  we  had  a 
chance  to  do  that  with  this  1981  farm 
bill.  It  was  never  really  a  big  chance  but 
it  was  a  chance  nonetheless.  It  was  much 
less  of  a  chance  after  the  Senate,  in  Sep- 
tember, enacted  a  totally  inadequate  bill 
forged  by  a  small  group  of  Senators  r«- 
sponding  to  administration  demands  for 
additional-budget  cuts. 

Still,  moderately  higher  price  supports 
in  the  House  bill  gave  us  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  something  better  coming  out  of 
the  conference  that  got  underway  early 
last  month.  Unfortunately,  a  glimmer 
was  all  it  turned  out  to  be.  as  House  cMi- 
f erees  gave  In  to  the  Senate  on  issue  after 
issue  throughout  November  and  into 
December. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  result  of 
that  process,  is  not  really  a  "compro- 
mise" biU  at  all.  It  is  the  administration 
bill,  the  CHily  bill  that  ever  was  really  be- 
fore the  conference  committee. 

What  was  needed  to  maintain  the 
long-term  stabiUty  of  the  family  farm 
was  a  sympathetic  ear  in  Washington  to 
the  problems  of  the  mid -America  farmer 
in  the  1980s.  What  we  had  was  an  ad- 
ministration and,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  a 
Congress  largely  deaf  to  the  persuasions 
of  tliat  farmer. 

What  was  needed  was  a  conference 
committee  willing  to  compromise  on  key 
issues  to  give  the  farmer  a  fighting 
chance  to  survive.  What  we  had  was  a 
rubber  stamp  that  compromised  only  so 
far  as  the  Reagan  administration  said  it 
could. 

What  was  needed  was  price  support 
levels  high  enough  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  continued  optimum  production. 
What  we  have  in  this  bUl  are  support 
levels  that  assure  only  losses  and  bank- 
ruptcy and  are  virtually  guaranteed  not 
to  keep  up  with  rising  costs. 

In  the  end.  even  the  totally  unrealistic 
6-percent  annual  increases  in  wheat  and 
feed  grain  target  prices  were  dispensed 
with  for  1984  and  1985 — a  final  slap  in 
the  face  for  the  farmers  in  my  home 
State  of  Nebraska. 

You  might  call  this  bill  a  blueprint  for 
farm  failures,  because  that  is  what  I 
think  its  impact  ultimately  will  be. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  the  death 
knell  for  the  family  farm.  But  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  it  is  not. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  does  not  hasten  the 
day  when  agricultural  conglomerates 
dictate  the  price  we  pay  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  this  country.  But  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that,  either. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  United  States  is  literally  the  "Saudi 
Arabia  of  food."  This  vast  and  bountiful 
land  of  ours  provides  virtually  all  we  eat 
and  much  of  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
eats.  The  farmers  who  work  that  land 
are  only  4  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. Yet,  despite  their  problems,  they 
remain  by  far  the  most  productive  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

It  seems  ludicrous  in  this  day  of  striv- 
ing for  increased  productivity  to  strike  a 
near  fatal  blow,  through  this  bill,  to  our 
most  productive  economic  group.  It 
seems  even  more  ludicrous  to  strike  that 
blow  in  the  name  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  and  then  turn  around — as  the 
Reagan  administration  did  only  2  days 
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ago— and  say  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
is  not  that  important  after  all. 

Mr  President,  no  one  would  be  more 
pleased— or  benefit  more— than  the 
American  farmer  if  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration gets  the  Nation's  economy  bacK 
on  its  feet.  But  I  wonder  if  it  is  po^ble 
to  accomplish  this  without  the  fanner 

Will  we  ever  have  a  stable  economy  ii 
we  drive  all  our  farmers  into  bankruptcy 
with  inadequate  loan  rates  and  too  low 
target  prices?  WUl  we  ever  get  inflation 
under  control  If  we  hand  over  our  farms 
to  agribusinesses  that  can  dictate  food 
prices  the  way  OPEC  tells  us  how  much 
to  pay  for  oil?  ., 

One  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  s  comments 
about  Ufting  our  Nation  from  the  depths 
of  the  Great  Depression  seems  most 
appropriate: 

we  had  to  balance  the  budgets  of  the 
American  people  before  we  could  balance  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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How  can  we  hope  to  balance  our  na- 
tional budget  when  we  drive  the  budgets 
of  our  farmers  further  into  the  red  with 
the  price  supports  in  the  bill  before  us? 
The  folly  of  this  policy  was  brought 
home  to  us  just  the  other  day.  when  we 
found  out  our  1981  budget  cuts  are  pro- 
ducing far  higher  deficits  than  most  of 
us  had  expected. 

I  suggest  we  pay  a  bit  more  attention 
to  balancing  those  individual  farmers 
budgets  and.  In  the  long  run.  perhaps  our 
national  budget  will  take  care  of  iteelf . 
I  voted  against  the  so-called  final 
package— the  administration's  pack- 
age—when it  came  before  us  in  confer- 
ence In  good  conscience.  I  could  not  sign 
the  conference  report.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, my  vote  in  the  Senate  today  wiU  be 
a  "nay"  vote.  ^^     ^      ^„ 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  in  order  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference  report? 
Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  version  of 
the  1981  farm  bill. 

Throughout  this  process  of  trying  to 
reach  an  equitable  compromise,  I  had 
hoped  that  reason  would  prevail  in  the 
conference,  and  that  somehow  dairy 
farmers  would  receive  fair  consideration. 
No  other  segment  of  the  agricultural 
community  works  harder  for  longer 
hours,  day  in  and  day  out,  than  Ameri- 
ca's dairy  farmers.  None  produces  a  more 
wholesome  product.  This  bill  does  noth- 
ing for  the  dairy  farmer.  And  it  does 
little  for  the  consumers  in  the  long  nm. 
What  it  does  is  condemns  many  of  Amer- 
ica's most  knowledgeable  fanners  to 
bankruptcy  and  the  rolls  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  many  of  the  best  dairy  cattle 
ever  bred  to  the  slaughterhouses. 

I  have  tried  to  be  reasonable  in  this 
matter  of  dairy  price  supports.  Twice 
this  vear.  dairy  farmers  have  been  out  in 
front  bearing  the  brunt  of  budget  cuts.  I 
opposed  the  Senate  version  of  the  farm 
bill  because  the  price  support  levels  were 
unacceptable.  We  warned  of  the  conse- 


quences then.  I  was  hopeful  the  conferees 
would  establish  a  more  equitable  ap- 
proach. Unfortimately.  they  did  not. 

Early  this  year  I  said  the  dairy  farm- 
ers would  bear  a  fair  share  of  budget 
cuts  and  are  willing  to  take  their  share. 
Dairymen  recognize  the  importance  for 
bringing  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. But  enough  is  enough.  Dairy  farm- 
ers cannot  sacrifice  well  beyond  what 
others  are  asked  to  do.  Twice  already  this 
year  the  dairy  industry  bore  the  brunt 
of  cuts  when  price  adjustments  were  de- 
layed in  April  and  October.  Now  we  have 
a  conference  report  which  will  bankrupt 
many  of  America's  best  farmers. 

This  bill  will  have  a  disastrous  impact 
on  the  more  than  45.000  dairy  farmers 
in  my  State.  Wisconsin  is  America's 
dairyland  We  produce  more  milk  than 
any  other  State,  more  butter  than  any 
other  State,  and  almost  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  cheese.  Dairying  is  a  $3  bil- 
lion industry  in  Wisconsin,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dairy  farms  being  family- 
run  operations.  These  farmers  are  the 
ones  who  have  already  sacrificed  and  are 
once  again  the  target  of  more  than  their 
fair  share  of  budget  cuts. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  this  Nation's  farm 
policy.  It  provides  the  stability  to  allow 
dairy  farmers  to  produce  a  good,  whole- 
some product  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
consumer  on  a  continuing  basis.  The 
stability   provided  by  this   program   is 
especially  critical  to  the  young  farmer 
and  those  contemplating  entry  into  the 
dairy  industry.  Without  a  solid  support 
level  it  is  virtually  Impossible  for  a  young 
farmer  to  obtain  financing  for  the  tre- 
mendously capital-intensive  dairy  eflort. 
Retail  sales  of  milk  in  the  United 
States  totaled  approximately  $16  billion 
in  1980;  $3  billion  went  to  Wisconsin. 
Think  of  the  economic  impact  of  those 
sales  on  local  communities  and  States 
in  terms  of  employment,  taxes,  and  sales. 
Yet  it  is  increasingly  more  difficult  for 
dairy    farmers   to   make    a   reasonable 
profit — indeed,  to  make  any  profit  at  all. 
The  costs  to  farmers  of  commodities,  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  labor  have  increased 
dramatically.  In  fact,  costs  of  production 
have  increased  far  more  than  farm  milk 
prices.    For   example,    1980    production 
costs  were  12  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  farm  milk  prices  increased 
only  8  percent  during  the  same  period. 

Many  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  must 
now  raise  other  crops  just  to  make  ends 
meet.  Dairy  farms,  particularly  the 
small,  family-run  operations,  are  on  the 
decline.  The  USDA  reports  that  the  num- 
ber of  farm  operations  with  one  or  more 
milk  cows  has  declined  steadily  between 
1975  and  1980  from  443.610  farms  to  335.- 
270 — a  staggering  decrease  of  some  108.- 
000  farms.  This  dramatic  trend  is  an 
ominous  warning— a  warning  that  costs 
to  the  consumer  will  soon  rise.  Farmers 
must  have  a  reasonable  level  of  support 
if  they  are  to  remain  in  business  and  pro- 
vide a  steady  supply  of  milk  and  milk 
products. 

Much  has  been  said  in  Congress  this 
year  about  the  high  costs  of  the  dairy 
program  and  the  large  Government-held 
dairy  surpluses.  Yes.  there  are  surpluses, 
and  they  certainly  must  be  dealt  with. 
That  is  why  I  and  several  of  my  col- 


leagues tried  several  times  this  year  to 
impose  curbs  on  the  importation  of 
casein  and  other  milk  proteins. 

These  imports  displace  domestic  milk 
products  and  contribute  to  these  dairy 
surpluses.  This  issue  has  been  studied  by 
the  USDA  and  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC) ,  and  I  hope  that  positive  steps  are 
soon  taken  to  reduce  the  impact  of  casein 
on  the  dairy  industry  and  the  price  sup- 
port program.  This  issue  has  been  studied 
enough — these  imports  must  be  limited 
if  we  are  to  make  lasting  reductions  in 
dairy  surpluses  and  program  costs. 

The  solution,  however,  is  not  to  reduce 
dairy  price  supports  to  the  extent  this 
bill  does.  Rather  than  achieving  any  kind 
of  balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
this  bill  will  only  debilitate  the  Nation's 
dairy  industry  and  put  many  farmers 
out  of  business.  Under  this  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  based  on  his  esti- 
mates of  CCC  purchases,  has  the  author- 
ity to  set  the  support  level  below  70  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  so  long  as  the  support  price  does  not 
drop  below  $13.25  in  fiscal  year  1983.  $14 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $14.60  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  There  is  virtually  no  possibil- 
ity of  seeing  70  percent  of  parity  In  the 
next  few  years  under  this  bUl.  The  dairy 
farmers  in  my  State  and  in  other  States 
simply  cannot  live  with  these  levels. 

Dairy  farmers  have  served  this  Natiot. 
efficiently  under  the  dairy  program  for 
more  than  30  years.  As  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  probably  no 
other  group  works  longer  and  harder, 
day  in  and  day  out.  Yet  no  other  sector 
has  been  asked  to  sacrifice  as  much  as  the 
dairy  farmers  this  year.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  assure  the  consuming  public  an 
adequate  and  stable  supply  of  milk  at 
reasonable  costs,  we  must  also  assure 
dairy  farmers  a  fair  return  on  their  In- 
vestment and  efforts.  The  dairy  provi- 
sions In  the  conference  report  will  not  do 
this,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  this  bill  to  save 
the  dairy  Industry. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  War- 
ner V  The  Senator  frran  Mississippi  is 
recognized.  __^ 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  The 
1981  Farm  Bill  contains  the  major  food 
and  agriculture  legislation  for  the  next  4 
years.  It  authorizes  such  programs  as 
target  prices,  loan  rates,  grain  reserves, 
Public  Law  480,  conservation,  research 
and  extension,  and  food  stamps. 

Unfortunately,  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
agriculture  is  in  the  midst  of  severe  fi- 
nancial difficulties  brought  about  by  sev- 
eral years  of  sharp  increases  in  produc- 
iioa.  costs  and  low  market  prices. 

As  a  result  farmers  have  gone  further 
and  further  into  debt  just  to  stay  in  busl- 
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ness. 

Today  the  farmers  of  this  country  owe 
nearly  $200  billion— a  fifth  as  much  as 
the  entire  U.S.  Government. 

Farmers  did  not  get  into  this  situation 
overnight  and  they  are  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  it  overnight. 

Farm  programs  have  never  been  de- 
signed to  guarantee  farmers  a  profit,  and 
this  bill  is  no  different.  However,  it  does 
contain  loan  rates  and  target  prices  at  a 


sufficient  level  to  provide  protection  from 
depressed  markets  until  actions  can  be 
taken  to  strengthen  farm  prices. 

During  times  like  this  when  market 
prices  are  depressed,  it  is  very  tempting 
to  want  to  raise  support  prices  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  quick  solution  to  the 
problem.  In  fact  most  of  the  debate  on 
this  biU  centered  on  what  levels  of  sup- 
port are  appropriate. 

However,  setting  loans  and  targets  too 
high  would  create  a  false  economy  and 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  farm- 
ers. It  would  further  exacerbate  the  sup- 
ply/demand imbalance  creating  large 
Government  stocks  and  resulting  in  ex- 
cessive Government  cost. 

In  my  opinion,  economic  health  will 
return  to  agriculture  by  getting  infla- 
tion under  ccmtrol.  lowering  interest 
rates,  and  strengthening  market  prices 
on  a  sustained  basis. 

For  example,  a  1 -percent  decrease  in 
the  average  interest  rate  on  the  farm 
debt  would  add  nearly  $2  billion  to  net 
farm  income.  A  1 -percent  decrease  in  the 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  inputs  would 
increase  farm  income  by  $1.4  billion.  And, 
a  1 -percent  increase  in  prices  received  by 
fanners  would  increase  farm  income  by 
$1.5  biUion. 

By  comparison  the  projected  average 
annual  commodity  assistance  of  less  than 
$1.4  billion  provided  in  the  farm  bill  is 
small. 

The  combination  of  lower  inflation,  re- 
duced interest  rates  and  a  farm  program 
which  contains  provisions  to  help 
strengthen  farm  prices  through  market 
development  and  supply  adjustment  will 
successfully  get  the  farm  economy  back 
on  the  right  track. 

If  this  can  be  maintained  for  a  sig- 
nlflcant  period  of  time,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  work  their  way  out  from  under 
their  heavy  debt  load  and  return  the  in- 
dustry to  economic  prosperity. 

Happily,  such  a  program  is  underway, 
and  this  farm  bill  is  part  of  it.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  and  respect  to 
all  that  has  been  said  here  this  morning. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  is  the 
first  year  in  history  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
had  been  required  by  this  Senate  itself  to 
operate  in  the  crafting  of  a  farm  bill 
under  the  most  stringent  of  budgetary 
constraints.  We  have  done  the  best  we 
can.  and  I  acknowledge  that  no  Senator 
representing  any  commodity  is  entirely 
satisfied. 

But  I  think  we  have  had  something  like 
60  meetings  of  one  kind  or  another  at  the 
subcommittee  level  or  full  committee 
level  since  January  trying  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  has  been  reached. 

If  any  Senator  wishes  to  contend  that 
this  bill  is  not  satisfactory  to  him  or  to 
her.  I  agree.  But  the  fact  remains  it  is 
an  $11  billion  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  is  being 
presented  at  a  time  when  demands  are 
being  made  from  all  corners  that  we  re- 
duce Federal  spending.  M  Senators  wish 
to  contemplate  what  they  will  be  do'ng  if 
they  vote  against  this  farm  bill  it  will  be 


wise  for  them  to  do  so.  If  there  is  no  farm 
bill  on  January  1.  1982.  many  permanent 
provisions  of  the  basic  1938  and  1949  acts 
become  effective.  The  estimates  I  have 
seen  of  the  cost  of  that  are  in  the  range 
of  about  $22  billion.  Not  only  that,  it 
would  create  utter  chaos  in  the  farming 
community.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture simply  could  not  administer  pro- 
grams designed  for  farm  and  economic 
conditions  of  40  years  ago. 

So  the  option  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  whether 
they  like  this  particular  conference  re- 
port. It  is  whether  they  are  willing  to  go 
back  to  the  enormously  expensive  1938 
and  1949  basic  acts,  the  cost  of  which 
could  run  anywhere  from  $22  billion  all 
the  way  up  to  an  estimated  $35  or  $40 
billion. 

If  Senators  wish  me  to  join  in  express- 
ing discomfort  about  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  can  certainly  help  them;  but 
we  do  not  have  the  option  because  of 
the  Senate's  own  vote,  the  Senate's  own 
restraint  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
We  do  not  have  the  option  of  going  back 
and  doing  more. 

I  say  that  with  all  friendship  and  re- 
spect for  Senators  who  are  eloquenUy 
defending  their  particular  commodity. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  them  about 
the  difficult  times  that  farmers  are  hav- 
ing. I  know  they  are.  They  are  having 
a  difficult  time  in  North  Carolina. 

But  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  traveled  around  a  good  part  of  this 
country  during  the  year  1981  and  I  have 
talked  with  literally  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  and  without  exception 
they  have  said  to  me,  "Get  the  economy 
straightened  out  and  get  inflation  down, 
get  the  interest  rates  down,  and  you  can 
have  your  farm  bill." 

So  let  us  not  operate  under  the  illusion 
that  we  have  the  option  of  going  to  the 
permanent  provisions  of  the  1938  and 
1949  acts  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  will 
cost  a  minimimi  of  $22  billion  to  imple- 
ment. 

So  the  options  are  clear.  Senators  who 
vote  against  this  conference  report  will 
be  voting  to  escalate  the  cost  of  what  we 
generally  call  the  farm  program  to  any- 
where from  $22  billion  to  $35  billion.  A 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  report 
will  be  a  vote  for  responsible  agricul- 
tural policy. 

And  I  say  again  that  I  make  these  re- 
marks respectfully  and  in  the  context 
of  the  fact  that  we  clearly  have  no  op- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
as  I  said  in  the  beglimlng  I  do  not  mean 
any  criticism  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  They  have  a  very,  very  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  the  Senator  stated  it  extremely 
well.  Of  course,  this  Senator  has  done 
all  he  can  to  try  to  hold  down  spending 
everywhere  he  possibly  can. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Indeed  he  has. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty here  is  that  there  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers,  and  I  can  under- 
stand it  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  also,  that  they  just 
have  not  been  treated  fairly.  There  Just 


is  no  other  group  in  this  country,  cer- 
tainly no  nonfarm  group  that  is  going 
to  suffer  a  loss  we  know  in  1983,  1984, 
1985.  and  1986.  It  is  inevitable  under  this 
bill. 

They  are  going  to  have  their  income 
drop,  and  I  think  a  fair  calculation 
would  show  that  their  net  income  is  go- 
ing to  go,  down  by  50  percent  during 
that  time.  This  is  not  going  to  iiappen 
to  American  business.  It  is  not  going  to 
happen  in  these  other  areas. 

I  notice  in  the  peanut  area,  for  ex- 
ample, the  settlement  provides  that  price 
support  for  quota  peanuts  grown  within 
the  farm  poundage  quota  would  be  set  at 
a  minimum  of  $550  per  ton  for  1982- 
85.  with  aimual  increases  beginning  in 
1983  to  reflect  increases  in  production 
costs,  but  with  a  6-percent  limit  on  each 
annual  adjustment. 

That  is  just  one  example,  but  our  peo- 
ple do  feel  that  they  are  taking  a  dLspro- 
portionate  and  very  cruel  cut  when,  as 
Senator  Kasten  has  said  so  well,  these 
are  such  hardworking  farmers  who  have 
invested  so  very  much,  have  been  so 
skillful,  have  been  so  productive.  It  does 
seem  to  us.  and  it  seems  to  them  I  am 
sure,  that  they  are  being  treated  very 
unfairly. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  will  say  to  him  I  am  not  about  to 
get  into  a  discussion  about  the  hardships 
that  farmers,  his  and  mine,  are  experi- 
encing. They  are  the  ultimate  consumers. 
They  have  to  buy  retail  and  sell  whole- 
sale. They  have  to  deal  with  climate. 
They  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  works. 

As  far  as  the  comparison  between 
programs,  the  arguments  can  be  made, 
and  fairly  successfully,  that  the  peanut 
program  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any- 
thing because  they  have  production 
limits.  There  is  no  production  limit  on 
dairy,  and  that  is  the  problem.  The 
least  estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  cost  of 
the  dairy  program  under  this  conference 
report  is  $1.2  billion.  Senator,  and  that 
is  the  problem. 

Believe  me,  I  would  like  to  open  up 
the  cornucopia  and  say,  "Let's  go."  be- 
cause if  we  stop  producing  food  in  this 
country  we  stop  having  a  country,  and 
I  am  in  total  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said  about  his  dairy  farm- 
ers. 

But  again  I  say  we  have  done  the  best 
we  can  under  the  budgetary  restraints 
that  were  imposed  upon  us,  not  by  the 
administration,  but  by  this  Senate. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this,  but  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  respect  and  appreciate  the 
impossible  task  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee had,  and  all  his  efforts  in  work- 
ing out  this  conference  report.  Our  criti- 
cism and  my  objections  diminish  in  no 
way  my  respect  for  what  the  Senator 
has  done. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  I  wsmt  to  emphasize 
one  point.  The  sense  is  that  everyone  in 
America  must  make  some  changes,  take 
some  cuts  and  endure  some  sacrifices  for 
our  overall  collective  good,  for  a  growing 
economy. 
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Our  dairy  farmers  are  certainly  willing 
to  back  down  a  litUe  bit  with  everybody 
else  but,  as  Senator  Phoxmire  says,  the 
dairy  farmers  have  backed  down  twice 
already  when  we  gave  up  the  parity  ad- 
justment in  AprU  and  in  October.  Now 
we  look  at  the  conference  bill  and  we  see 
that  dairy  is  going  down  more  than  other 
commodities  within  the  bill. 

In  the  overall  budget  picture,  agricul- 
ture is  taking  some  dramatic  cuts  at  the 
same  time  that  spending  for  some  of 
these  entitlements,  social  programs,  and 
defense  is  going  up.  What  happened  to 
the  basic  premise  that  all  of  us  will  take 
a  cut  and  we  will  all  come  out  better? 
The  perception  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  people  I  am  standing  here  repre- 
senting, that  it  did  not  work  out  fairly 
for  dairy  farmers,  not  only  within  the 
farm  bill  but  within  the  overall  budget. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  say  again  that  I  admire  him  for 
the  defense  of  the  commodity  that  is  so 
important  to  him.  But  the  fact  remains 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  production  of 
dairy  products,  and  necessarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  the  cost  of  the  program  ap- 
peers  to  be  high,  certainly  by  the  pro- 
jection. 

Now  I  did  offer  a  cap  on  the  cost  ol 
the  program,  which  was  rejected  at  least 
the  first  couple  of  times  I  tr.ed  it.  But 
I  have  no  aversion  to  his  program,  and, 
having  dairy  farmers  myself  in  my  own 
State,  I  certainly  wish  them  the  best.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  how  much  the  whole 
thing  is  going  to  cost,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  parameters  under  which  this 
chairman  was  Instructed  by  this  Senate 
to  operate. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  acknowl- 
edgement in  a  friendly  sort  of  way  that 
we  have  done  the  best  we  know  how  to 
do.  I  cannot  defend  it  as  being  a  perfect 
piece  of  legislation  because  I,  first  of  all. 
know  it  is  not. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  The  Sena- 
tor knows  and  as  Senators  know  I  worked 
on  the  entire  bill  as  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  I  did  work 
on  the  floor  here  on  several  items,  in- 
cluding the  dairy  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  let  me 
interrupt,  he  did  so  with  great  courage 
and  great  sacrifice  to  himself,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Senator,  I  would  like  to 
ask  some  questions  here.  I  have  heard  a 
lot  of  comment  about  how  unfair  the 
dairy  aspect  of  this  is.  I  talked  to  dairy 
farmers,  and  I  have  in  my  own  family 
dairy  farmers,  and  I  do  not  hear  from 
the  producers  exactly,  if  they  have  the 
facts,  but  I  hear  from  lobbyists  and  hear 
it  from  people  back  here  about  the  rates, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 
We  have  in  this  conference  report  now, 
as  I  imderstand.  a  $13.10  base  this  year, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then  it  goes  to  $13.25, 
and  that  is  a  base  which  says  that  in  no 
event  will  it  be  less  than  that,  is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JEIPSEN.  Then  what  does  it  go  to? 
Mr.  HELMS.  A  minimum  of  $14. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Then  it  goes  to  $14. 


We  have  got  1  more  year,  it  goes  to 
$14.10,  I  believe,  is  that  correct,  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes.  $14.60. 
Mr.   JEPSEN.   Will   someone   tell   us 
what  does  $13.10  as  of  this  point  in  time 
represent  by  way  of  parity? 
Mr.  HELMS.  Seventy-two  percent. 
Mr.  JEPSEN.  Seventy-two  percent. 
Pretending    for    the    moment,    what 
would  $14.10  represent  today  by  way  of 
parity? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  to  get  my  computer 
working  here. 
Mr.  JETSEN.  The  point  I  want  to 

make 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  answer  that  at 
this  time  without  a  computation. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  The  point  I  make.  Mr. 
President,  is  it  is  somewhat  of  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  hard-working- 
yes.  I  know  about  that  from  personal 
experience — dairy  producers  in  this 
country  who.  when  they  are  told  that  so 
far  this  year  in  dairy  products  alone  we 
were  purchasing  12.9  billion  pounds  of 
dairy  products.  $1.9  billion  of  surplus 
stocks  which,  because  of  something  close 
to  law  but  not  exactly  law.  as  a  general 
practice,  can  ever  be  put  on  the  domestic 
market,  that  would  be  picked  up  by  way 
of  sales  possiblv  if  they  could  manage  to 
do  that  overseas  at  a  price  less  than  they 
brought  it  in  on.  and  that  type  of  a  situ- 
ation cannot  continue  to  exist. 

There  is  not  anything,  any  area,  by 
way  of  subsidization  that  compares  with 
It,  very  frankly,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
dairy  farmers  want  anything  except  a 
fair  shake,  and  as  a  formula  which 
needed  some  timing  up  and  some  attend- 
ing to,  and  they  realized  that  what  is  was 
doing,  what  it  was  providing  for,  was 
something  that  had  it  continued  on.  the 
chances  are  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress there  may  have  been  no  dairy  sup- 
ports whatsoever. 

Now.  cool  judgment  dictated  that  we 
do  something  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  milk  in  this  country, 
which  is  very,  very,  extremely  important, 
and  I  will  fight  for  that  at  any  time,  and 
if  there  is  something  that  proves  to  be 
not  in  tune  to  provide  that  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  return  on  their 
investment  for  the  dairy  farmers  of  this 
country.  I  will  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  recommending  some  amendment  later 
on.  But  for  right  now  let  us  tell  it  as  it  is. 
They  got  a  fair  shake. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Of 
course,  this  Congress  is  going  to  be  in 
business.  I  hope,  for  some  time.  And  as 
we  look  at  these  programs,  we  could  al- 
ways adjust  them. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  seeking  recognition.  He  has 
been  very  patient.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
him. 

I  would  answer  the  Senator's  question 
about  the  $14.10.  It  would  equal  about  78 
percent  of  parity  as  of  today. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  conference  report 
on  S.  884,  the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act 
of  1981.  It  is  with  disappointment  that  I 


do  so.  Mr.  President,  because  when  this 
most  difficult  process  began  early  this 
year.  I  hoped  for  something  more 
realistic.  This  optimism  on  my  part  and 
on  the  part  of  the  grain  State  family 
farmers  was  due  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  President  and  his  administration 
that  he  would  look  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
ca's food  producers  and  insure  that  they 
would  have  the  ear  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  support  they  needed  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  world's  most  productive 
food  producers.  The  administration's  ear. 
as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  has 
turned  from  deaf  to  stone  deaf. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  previous  opti- 
mism and  hope  has  been  totally  dashed 
by  the  administration  and  its  supporters. 
You  can  put  salve  on  this  farm  bill.  You 
can  try  to  say  that  the  farmers  are  mak- 
ing no  more  of  a  sacrifice  than  other  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  but  I  predict  here 
and  now  that  the  record  is  going  to  show 
that  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  case. 

My  hopes  have  been  dashed  because 
the  program  which  this  conference  re- 
port will  establish  for  the  next  few  years 
is  below  acceptable  minimum  support 
levels  and  it  is  my  belief  that  it  will  fur- 
ther the  already  serious  decline  in  the 
agriculture  economy  and.  as  a  result,  the 
Nation's  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  having  difficulty 
hearing  myself  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  there  is  conversa- 
tion and  the  Chair  respectfully  asks  that 
the  conversation  cease.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues, especially  from  the  farm  States, 
would  listen  carefully  to  what  I  say.  I 
suggest  it  is  not  going  to  have  any  in- 
put whatsoever  on  the  votes  that  they 
are  going  to  cast,  but  maybe,  just  maybe, 
it  might. 

Mr.  President,  earher  th<s  week,  the 
commodity  future  markets  began  one  of 
the  most  serious  declines  this  year.  We 
saw  wheat,  com,  and  soybeans  fall  17, 
61/2.  and  14'/2  cents  respectively  at  the 
close  of  business  Monday.  December  7. 
This  type  of  drop  is  a  devastating  exam- 
ple of  what  the  family  farmers  can  ex- 
pect again  and  again  because  of  the  re- 
cession, unreasonably  high  interest 
rates,  a  sluggish  international  market, 
large  crop  surpluses  and  no  foreseeable 
workable  farm  bill  coming  out  of  this, 
the  97th  Congress.  What  we  need  in 
agriculture  at  this  very  moment  is  sta- 
bility on  prices  and  not  next  week  or 
next  month,  but  right  now.  We  can  ex- 
pect, as  a  result  of  what  the  conferees 
have  put  before  us  today,  that  that  will 
come  to  pass.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  the 
price  stability  our  family  farmers  in  my 
State  and  across  the  grain  belt  are  cry- 
ing out  for. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  few 
weeks  when  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  farm  bill  was 
meeting  to  resolve  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills,  almost  from  the  very 
first  day  we  heard  cries  of  anguish  from 
supporters  of  the  Senate  version,  which 
I  might  add  is  also  the  administration's 
version,  that  anything  exceeding  the 
support  levels  in  S.  884  as  ad(H>ted  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  face  a  certain  veto. 
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I  say  I  am  very  weary  of  this  threat  of 
a  veto.  As  I  said  during  the  Senate's 
ccmsideration  of  this  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  I  believe  it  somewhat  cowardice 
on  our  part  not  to  act  as  we  believe  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  agriculture 
sector  Instead  of  reacting  to  what  the 
President  says  he  may  due  if  his  dic- 
tates are  not  followed  to  the  letter  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  suggested  on  that 
day  and  I  reaffirm  that  statement  now, 
I  believe  we  have  abrogated  our  respon- 
sibility as  legislators  and  violated  the 
separation  of  powers  by  falling  in  line 
behind  the  President's  dictates  on  this 
farm  bill. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  none  of  the 
conferees  would  challenge  the  fact  that 
basically  the  bill  that  has  been  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  conference  report  is  by 
and  large  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  dictated. 

I  want  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to 
know  that  this  Senator  will  not  be  fall- 
ing in  Une  behind  this  bill  which  is  at 
best  inferior  and  quite  probably  disas- 
trous to  the  family  grain  farmer. 

In  September,  I  agreed  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  rose  during  the 
debate  on  S.  884  and  said  they  did  not 
believe  that  certain  commodities  should 
be  picked  out  and  penalized.  But  all 
through  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  we 
have  seen  certain  commodities  shunted 
aside,  those  commodities  that  were  not 
in  a  position  to  have  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  wheel  and 
deal  with  the  President  on  his  success  in 
getting  passed  in  the  House  the  budget 
and  the  tax  cut  bill.  I  think  we  shaU  see, 
as  a  result  of  this  wheeling  and  dealing 
that  has  been  a  constant  factor  during 
the  entire  consideration  of  this  bill,  the 
real  loser  will  be  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  stand  to 
decry  the  fact  that  the  original  coali- 
tion which  stood  firmly  together  to  try 
to  get  an  acceptable  agriculture  bill 
passed,  is  dead,  totally  broken  and  frac- 
tured by  design  of  the  administration  as 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Stockman  in  his 
infamous  Atlantic  "Woodshed"  article. 

I  am  not  supportive  of  this  conference 
report  and  was  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  bill  that  originally  came  out  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  But 
I  joined  with  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  original  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  bill,  mini- 
mum as  it  was,  because  we  knew  that  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  were  prepared  to 
make  their  part  of  the  sacrifice  to  help 
finance  the  family  budget. 

This  conference  report.  Mr.  President, 
will  do  little  to  balance  our  Federal 
budget  because  what  it  may  save  in  Fed- 
eral outlays  will  be  overwhelminglv  off- 
set by  the  loss  in  revenue  that  our  family 
farmers  mav  have  otherwise  pa'd  in 
taxes  on  slim  profits  but  now  will  cer- 
tainly not  pay  because  as  we  all  know, 
if  our  losses  exceed  our  income,  we  do  not 
pav  taxes.  Well,  our  farmers  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  paying  any  taxes.  I  guess 
some  would  say  we  did  them  a  favor. 
But  I  do  not  know  one  farmer  who  does 
not  want  to  pay  his  fair  share  if  he  is 
Just  given  a  chance.  I  say  we  are  taking 
this  chance  away  from  h'm. 


Mr.  President.  I  say  this  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  884  is  deficient 
and  the  philosophy  espoused  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  supporting  it  is  equally 
deficient  and  boarders  on  phony.  If 
this  is  adopted,  and  I  fear  it  will  be,  we 
will  be  doing  a  great  disservice  to  our 
food  plan.  I  only  hope  that  this  dis- 
service will  not  evolve  into  its  ultimate 
destruction. 

The  approach  that  the  administration 
is  taking  toward  our  farmers,  asking 
them  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  balance  the 
budget,  has  a  false  ring.  It  has  a  false 
ring  because,  under  this  administration, 
rather  than  balancing  the  Federal  budg- 
et, they  are  going  to  preside  over  the 
largest  deficit  and  largest  unbalanced 
budget  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
That  is  why  the  appeals,  that  is  why  the 
fear  by  some  in  this  body  to  refuse  to 
send  a  bill  to  the  White  House  because 
it  will  be  vetoed  also  has  a  phony  ring- 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  happy  to.  I  have 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska  that  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  remarks.  I  think 
they  are  exactly  on  point.  I  th^nk  what 
the  Senator  just  said  about  the  balanced 
budget  is  the  answer  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  would  agree — and  I  think  maybe  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  agree, 
also — with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  our  farmers  do  not  want  a 
handout.  If  we  had  stable  prices — if  we 
had  stable  prices — if  we  did  not  have  in- 
flation, they  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  this  kind  of  a  program. 

But  I  know  in  my  State  what  they 
cannot  cope  with  is  inflation.  When  the 
administration  tells  us  we  are  going  to 
have  a  $100  billion  deficit  this  fiscal 
year,  and  a  higher  deficit  in  subsequent 
years,  the  farmer  sees  this  and  he  recog- 
nizes that  infiation  seems  to  be  virtually 
inevitable.  Under  those  circumstances, 
he  does  need  some  consideration.  He 
does  need  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  some  action  to  remedy  a  situation 
which  is  not  of  his  doing.  If  he  did  not 
have  those  prices  that  he  has  to  pay 
rising,  then  he  would  not  have  to  have 
higher  price  supports. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  thank  him  for  emphasizing  the 
po'nt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  apologize  to  my 
good  friend  from  California.  I  know  he 
wants  to  speak. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
sponded to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
saying  that  the  $14  price  support  in  1984 
would  be  78  percent  of  parity  today,  if 
I  tmderstood  him  correctly.  My  response 
to  that,  of  course,  is  that  1984  is  not 
1981.  In  1984,  on  the  Eissumptions  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senator's  own  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  in  the  House,  prices 
will  be  higher  and.  therefore,  it  would 
be  66  percent  of  parity  for  da'ry  fanners. 
That  is  the  accurate  and  fair  figure.  In 
1985.  $14.60  would  be  64  percent  of 
parity.  So  the  parity  Is  going  down  con- 
stantly. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 


I  answered  the  question  that  was  asked 
of  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  are  not 
going  to  get  $14  in  1981  and  we  are  not 
going  ot  get  $14.60  in  1981.  We  will  get 
those  in  later  years  when  we  know  the 
price  will  be  higher.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  also  said  this  committee 
will  be  in  business  a  long  time.  We  have 
not  heard  the  last  on  these  commodities. 
I  will  say  again  I  have  done  the  best  I 
know  how  this  year  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  I  will  do  the  best  I  know  how 
in  succeeding  years,  however  long  I  am 
in  the  Senate. 

I  was  required,  as  chairman,  to  meet 
the  parameters  of  the  budgetary  re- 
straints imposed  upon  us  by  this  Sen- 
ate. I  did  not  draw  them  out  of  thin  air. 
The  Senator  knows  that.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  Senators  In  terms  of  study- 
ing the  budget  and  acting  on  it. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that,  unless 
I  am.  badly  mistaken,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  in  business  and  we 
will  always  be  attentive.  But  we  had  to 
come  up  with  the  arithmetic  to  fit  the 
parameters  assigned  to  us  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  as- 
signed those  parameters,  but  the  Senate 
also,  and  we  did  this  yesterday  in  the 
resolution,  is  trying  to  work  very  hard 
in  the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget 
which  would  not  provide  this  tremendous 
explosion  of  prices  the  farmers  have  to 
pay.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  had 
the  agricultural  conference  report 
termed  inadequate.  It  Is  not  through 
an  undoing  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  or  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
That  is  what  we  have  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  the  administration  is  moving  some- 
how in  the  direction  of  more  inflatitm. 
Tlie  one  way  we  can  protect  the  farmer 
and  give  him  a  square  or  fair  shake  un- 
der these  circumstances,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  have  a  conference  report  that 
recognizes  that,  that  recognizes  the  reali- 
ties of  what  he  will  have  to  deal  with  in 
prices  in  2  or  3  years.  I  do  not  think 
the  conference  report  does. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  we  can  be  re- 
strained from  saying  the  administration 
is  doing  this  or  doing  that.  Until  Octo- 
ber 1  we  were  living  under  a  situation  by 
no  means  created  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  do  not  care  which  party  straightens 
out  this  country  just  so  one  of  them  does. 

The  Senator  and  I  vote  together  so 
often,  and  have  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  on  reckless  spending  bills. 
So  whatever  blame  there  is  to  be  as- 
signed in  terms  of  the  budgetary  mess 
than  exists  today,  it  Is  certainly  biparti- 
san. I  know  the  Soiator  agrees  with  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  I  am  looking  forward  to  1983,  1984, 
and  1985.  During  most  of  that  time  the 
present  administration  will  be  in  office 
and  I  think  most  of  us  can  see  we  will 
continue  to  have  infiation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  work  together. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  that  this  bUl  Is  inade- 
quate for  farmers.  Such  a  perception 
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may  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  several 

facts. 

The  Increase  in  1982  target  prices  for 
wheat  fgrmers,  for  example,  is  greater 
than  the  increase  which  they  received 
in  1980  or  in  1981. 

The  Increase  in  1982  target  prices  for 
com  farmers,  for  example,  is  12.5  per- 
cent— a  significant  increase,  pMticular- 
ly  considering  the  restraints  under  which 
we  must  operate. 

With  respect  to  dairy.  Senators  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Senate  adopted  a 
provision  which  could  have  meant  no  an- 
nual increase  in  dairy  price  supports  at 
all.  The  conference  report  does  allow 
for  constantly  increasing  supports  in 
each  year. 

Furthermore,  dairy  farmers  can  re- 
ceive even  higher  increases — and  remain 
linked  to  the  parity  concept^if  they 
bring  overproduction  and  program  costs 
under  control. 

This  bill  makes  strides  forward  for 
farmers  in  a  way  that  is  budget  worthy 
for  all  of  us. 

PEANUT   PtOVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  substan- 
tially modified  the  peanut  provisions 
which  passed  the  Senate.  In  fact,  no  pro- 
gram sustained  as  much  change  and  ad- 
justment as  the  peanut  program  did  dur- 
ing the  conference. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  also  provided 
for  substantial  change  in  the  program,  of 
course.  The  Senate  eliminated  the  tradi- 
tional peanut  acreage  allotment  system, 
allowing  producers  without  allotments  to 
grow  and  market  peanuts. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  that 
fundamental  change  in  the  program,  but 
carries  it  even  further  than  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  created  a  third  cate- 
gory of  peanuts  called  "additional-addi- 
tionals"  which  would  be  grown  and  mar- 
keted by  persons  who  had  no  allotment 
and  consequently  no  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage. 

The  conference  agreement  eliminates 
the  third  category,  and  treats  all  non- 
quota "additional"  peanuts  alike.  That 
means  that  whoever  grows  peanuts  under 
the  additional  category  will  have  the 
same  program  benefits  regardless  of 
whether  they  had  a  previous  allotment 
or  not.  The  Senate  bill  gave  certain  ad- 
vantage to  previous  allotment  holders 
who  grow  additional  peanuts.  The  con- 
ference agreement  abolishes  that  advan- 
tage and  treats  all  producers  of  addi- 
tional peanuts  the  same. 

A  second  fundamental  change  reached 
in  conference  relates  to  the  quota.  The 
Senate  bill  established  a  minimum  na- 
tional poundage  quota  of  1,240,000  tons 
for  the  life  of  the  bill.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  the  total  na- 
tional poundage  quota  would  be  reduced 
in  1982  to  1.2  million  tons;  it  would  be 
dropped  further  to  1.1673  million  tons  in 
1983,  1.1347  million  tons  in  1984,  and  1.1 
million  tons  for  the  1985  crop. 

Peanut  economists  anticipate  that  do- 
mestic demand  for  peanuts  will  grow 
during  the  next  4  years  to  a  level  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  national 
poundage  quota  which  will  be  in  eCFect 
at  that  time,  so  increased  market  orien- 
tation for  domestic  edible  peanuts  is  a 
certainty. 


The  conference  agreement  establishes 
a  tiered  system  to  effect  the  reductions 
in  the  quota.  First,  those  quota  holders 
without  sufficient  tillable  land  will  have 
to  forfeit  their  quotas;  second,  those  who 
did  not  produce  peanuts  will  forfeit 
theirs;  third,  those  who  held  quota  but 
leased  it  to  another  farmer  to  actually 
grow  the  peanuts  will  forfeit  theirs, 
finally,  if  these  categories  in  each  State 
are  not  sufBcient  to  meet  each  State's 
share  of  the  quota  reduction,  there  will 
be  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  all  remaining 
quota  sufficient  to  effect  the  State's 
share  of  the  reduction  in  the  national 
quota. 

The  third  major  change  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  quota  loan  rate.  The  Senate- 
passed  bill  provided  for  a  quota  loan  rate 
of  $596  per  ton.  Of  course.  Senators  may 
recall  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
reported  a  bill  which  provided  for  a  loan 
rate  of  $631  per  ton.  After  a  series  of 
further  reductions  in  conference,  begin- 
ning with  a  tentative  agreement  of  $580 
per  ton,  then  $565  per  ton.  the  conference 
finally  agreed  upon  $550  per  ton.  No  other 
commodity  sustained  that  kind  of  reduc- 
tion in  its  loan  rate  during  the  con- 
ference. 

All  three  of  these  major  changes  result 
in  a  peanut  program  which  will  have 
virtually  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  I  again 
remind  Senators. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  HEaTJN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Hdddleston)  for  their  diligence, 
hard  work,  and  cooperative  approach  to 
the  many  problems  involved  both  In  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  new 
farm  bill  in  our  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, its  subsequent  passage  by  the 
Senate  and  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  believe  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly in  stating  that  we  had  some  25 
days  of  extensive  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  pertain- 
ing to  this  bill.  This  was  then  followed, 
before  Labor  Day,  with  24  marathon 
markup  sessions  involved  in  writing  the 
bill. 

After  last  Labor  Day,  we  met  again  on 
the  bill  and.  as  I  recall,  there  were  at  that 
time  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine 
further  sessions  trying  to  hammer  out 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  even  before  it 
became  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

This  bill  has  been  in  conference  for 
quite  some  time  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  meetings. 

I  again  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  dili- 
gence, their  cooperation,  and  their  dedi- 
cation. I  was  not  a  conferee,  but  they 
allowed  me  to  come  and  speak  on  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  that  affected  my 
State.  I  deeply  appreciate  their  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness  in  permitting  me  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for 
the  farm  bill  conference  report  reluc- 
tantly, very  reluctantly. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  over  the 
commodity  provisions  of  this  legislation. 


particularly  the  loan  level  and  target 
price  figures.  I  fear  that  the  bitter  con- 
sequences of  the  commodity  provisions 
will  not  only  adversely  impact  against 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  but  the  con- 
suming public  as  well. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  my  concerns  should  in  no  way 
be  interpreted  as  criticism  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Their  task  was  anything 
but  easy.  I  know  firsthand,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  conferees  worked  long  and  hard 
and  diligently  in  the  conference  to  fash- 
ion a  meaningful  farm  bill.  I  was  honored 
to  be  invited  to  personally  appear  before 
the  conference  committee  to  present  the 
case  for  the  peanut  section  of  S.  884. 

Unfortunately,  the  spending  con- 
straints  under  which  the  conferees  were 
operating,  coupled  with  enormous  pres- 
sure from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
precluded  the  conference  committee 
from,  shaping  a  farm  program  which 
offers  basic  price  protection  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  This  protection  from  the 
vagaries  of  pests  and  nature  is  sorely 
needed  so  that  the  consumers  of  our  Na- 
tion may  be  assured  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
so  that  our  agricultural  exports  may 
continue  to  help  offset  the  exorbitant 
costs  of  OPEC  petroleum  Imports. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report  not  because  it 
is  good  legislation  for  our  farmers.  Rath- 
er, my  vote  will  be  cast  in  much  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  strong  reserva- 
tion as  was  manifested  by  our  farmers 
when  most  of  them  reluctantly  supported 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo  in  the  national 
interest. 

Our  farmers,  like  all  Americans,  need 
reduced  interest  rates  and  lower  infla- 
tion. I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  farmers  of  Alabsuna  have  learned 
that  they  cannot  borrow  themselves  out 
of  debt.  Nor  can  they  continue  to  pro- 
duce and  market  excessive  production  at 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  remain 
solvent.  This  spartan  farm  bill  will 
neither  encourage  excessive  Federal  bor- 
rowing nor  excessive  production  of  low 
price  commodities. 

In  essence,  I  do  not  see  how  an  infla- 
tionary tag  can  be  attached  to  this  bare 
bones  bill.  In  fact,  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  in  some  measure  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  have  literally  been  stood  on  their 
heads  and  the  money  shaken  from  their 
patched  pockets  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  austere 
fiscal  demands.  However,  I  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  have  a  4-year  farm  bill 
which  will  provide  a  small  level  of  stabil- 
ity and  predictability  which  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  Individual  farming  op- 
erations of  this  Nation. 

Agriculture  needs  open  and  available 
markets  which  offer  farmers  the  poten- 
tial for  profit.  In  good  faith.  I  am  going 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  our  farmers  the 
statements  by  administration  spokesmen 
that  they  wUl  work  diligently  to  encour- 
age expanded  and  improved  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  for  agriculture.  The 
ball  will  now  be  in  their  court. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
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ing  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate-House Conference  Committee  on  the 
1981  farm  bill. 

But  while  the  conference  was  long  and 
tedious,  it  was  also  fascinating.  In  the 
past,  members  of  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees, each  protecting  their  own  State's  or 
district's  agricultural  commodities,  would 
sit  down  and  deliver  fat  support  pro- 
grams for  all  commodities  represented. 
But  this  year  has  been  different.  It  is  the 
first  time  anyone  can  remember  that  the 
Agriculture  Committees  have  had  strictly 
to  limit  spending.  Now  this  caused  prob- 
lems for  those  Members  who  saw  the 
farm  bill  as  an  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
nice  program  to  their  constituent  special 
interest  group.  But  what  my  colleagoies 
who  are  objecting  to  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  of  a  single  commodity  are  doing 
is  playing  politics  with  American  agri- 
culture. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  are  op- 
posing this  bill  because  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram. They  say  that  the  increase  for  1983 
is  not  enough. 

They  say  that  dairy  should  get  more  of 
an  increase  no  matter  how  high  produc- 
tion is.  Now  some  of  my  colleagues  might 
wonder  if  I  am  not  one  of  those  Members 
opposing  the  bill  because  of  the  dairy 
program.  After  all,  California  is  the  Na- 
tion's No.  2  dairy  State,  and  dairy  is  the 
second  largest  agricultural  sector  within 
California. 

In  fact,  by  value,  dairy  farmers  are 
responsible  for  11.2  percent  of  my  State's 
total  agricultural  production.  But  I  am 
not  opposing  this  bill  because  of  the 
dairy  program. 

Others  in  this  body  think  we  should 
have  a  stronger  sugar  program.  When 
the  committee  first  started  this  bill  early 
this  year,  we  were  kicking  around  figures 
above  20  cents  p>er  pound.  This  bill  before 
us  sets  the  initial  price  below  17  cents  and 
does  not  include  an  escalator  nearly  as 
large  as  the  industry  hoped  for.  The 
sugar  people  say  this  is  not  enough, 
claiming  that  we  need  higher  price  sup- 
ports to  assure  that  our  domestic  Indus- 
try can  survive  the  dumping  of  foreign 
sugar  on  the  world  market.  And  sugar  Is 
important  to  California.  California  is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  producer  of  sugar  beets, 
and  produces  about  1.5  billion  pounds  of 
sugar  annually.  In  fact,  my  State  pro- 
vides nearly  10  percent  of  all  sugar  con- 
sumed by  Americans.  But  I  refuse  to  op- 
pose this  bill  because  sugar  price  sup- 
ports are  not  high  enough. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  opposing 
.  this  bill  because  of  the  wheat  program, 
lliey  sav  the  target  prices  In  the  out 
years  of  1984  and  1985  are  not  generous 
enough.  They  say,  that  to  assure  that 
survival  of  the  breadbasket  of  the  world, 
we  must  guarantee  higher  prices  for 
their  wheat  producers.  Considering  that 
California's  wheat  production  Is  ev«i 
greater  by  value  than  its  suatar  produc- 
tion, one  might  think  I  would  oppose  the 
bill  because  of  low-wheat  targets.  But  I 
am  not  opposing  this  bill. 

What  we  must  remember  is  that  this 
is  not  a  dairy  bill,  it  is  not  a  sugar  bill, 
and  It  Is  not  a  wheat  bill.  It  Is  a  farm 
bill,  and  we  must  do  whatever  is  best  for 
the  whole  of  America's  agricultural  com- 
munity. And  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 


our  Nation's  farmers  Is  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  and  balance  the  budget,  so 
that  we  can  get  infiation  and  Interest 
rates  under  control.  This  bill  represents 
a  bold  and  courageous  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  mandatory 
for  all  of  us  to  make  sacrifices  in  each  of 
our  programs  that  have  been  so  dear  to 
us  in  the  past.  Certainly  I  should  like  to 
have  delivered  a  better  program  for  my 
dairy  farmers,  but  to  do  so  would  be  fis- 
cally irresponsible.  The  piroblems  the 
USDA  are  having  with  the  dairy  price 
support  program  are  unprecedented.  Be- 
cause of  this  program,  the  department 
currently  stores  around  10-billlon 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent  at  a  storage 
cost  that  runs  over  a  million  dollars  a 
day.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Government  spent  about  $1.8  billion  to 
purchase  surplus  products  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  the  whole  farm 
bUl,  for  all  the  commodities  it  covers, 
costs  around  $11  billion  over  the  4-year 
life  of  the  bill.  A  few  years  ago.  program 
costs  for  dairy  price  supports  were  nm- 
ning  In  the  hundred  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Now  we  are  talking  about  billions 
of  dollars.  That  is  just  too  much  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  bear.  I  am  by  no  means  out 
to  "get"  the  dairy  farmer,  but  these 
days,  it  Is  simply  imjustiflable  to  use  tax 
dollars  to  maintain  and  encourage  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  artificially  at 
a  time  when  supply  far  exceeds  demand. 

Certainly  I  should  like  to  have  seen  a 
higher  price  support  price  for  sugar.  Tlie 
program  would  be  run  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government,  and  would  assure  the  con- 
sumer a  fair,  stable  price  for  sugar.  In 
addition,  a  sugar  program  would  as- 
sure the  survival  of  our  domestic  sugar 
industry,  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer from  the  bleak  prospects  of  total 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  our 
sugar  needs.  However,  the  House  of 
Representatives  chose  to  defeat  the 
program,  and  in  order  for  us  to  get  a  bill 
which  could  pass  the  House,  the  con- 
ference saw  the  need  to  trim  down  the 
program.  I  did  not  like  cutting  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  first  priority  for  all  of  us 
should  be  delivering  a  farm  bill  trim 
enough  for  the  Nation's  taxpayers  to 
live  with. 

Mr.  President.  America's  farmers, 
being  characteristically  independent, 
want  as  free  a  market  as  possible,  "niey 
want  to  earn  their  money  and  work 
their  land  with  as  little  Government 
interference  as  possible.  They  set  an  ex- 
ample we  could  all  do  well  to  follow.  I 
firmly  believe  that  they,  above  all,  do  not 
want  handouts  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. They,  even  more  than  most  Amer- 
icans, are  hurt  most  by  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation.  And  we  are  not  going 
to  lick  infiation  until  Government 
spending  comes  under  control.  This  bill 
r^resents  an  excellent  chance  to  strike 
out  against  infiation.  interest  rates,  and 
excessive  spending.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  miss  this  opportimlty. 

17NANIMOUS-COMSCNT  BEQITE8T 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  put 
a  unanimous-consent  request  in  order  to 
try  to  arrange  the  schedule  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  two  matters?  This 


h£.s  been  discussed  with  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  time  between  now  and  1 
p.m.  be  equally  divided  on  the  conference 
report  and  that  the  time  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTONJ  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Helms). 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  rollcall  vote  occur  on  the  conference 
report  at  1  p.m.;  and  that  following  that 
vote,  there  be  30  minutes  of  debate, 
equally  divided,  on  the  cloture  motion  to 
the  Helms  amendment  as  amended  to  S. 
951,  the  Department  of  Justice  author- 
ization bill;  and  that  a  rollcall  vote  oc- 
cur at  the  expiration  of  that  30  minutes 
as  so  provided  for. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  finish  my  statement. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
Intend,  myself,  to  object,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  rollcall  votes  that  are 
specified  in  this  request  are  not  ordered 
by  virtue  of  the  request  itself,  that  they 
will  be  ordered  in  tiie  usual  way. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  I  shall  add  to  that.  If  I  may. 
that  it  be  in  order,  after  the  granting  of 
this  request,  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  both  votes,  so  we  may  accommodate 
the  convenience  of  Senators. 

I  add  that  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presl^ 
dent.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Whs- 
consln. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  the  majority  leader  to  ask 
for  a  time  limitation  on  the  conference 
report,  equally  divided,  and  that  we  vote 
at  1  o'clock  on  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  object  to  that.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  want  to  delay  this 
conference  report,  but  this  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  ftu-mers  of  my  State  that  I 
caimot  agree  to  a  limitation  of  time.  I 
wish  I  could  do  it.  but  I  cannot. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
speak  at  length  myself. 

Mr.  BAKER.  At  1  o'clock,  imder  the 
present  order,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. I  withhold  the  request  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yldd. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask  the  (Senator 
from  Kansas  how  long  he  wishes  to 
speak? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Only  a  few  minutes.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  complicate 
anything;  he  just  does  not  want  a  time 
limitation.  We  can  still  vote  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  Senator  Dole  indicated  he  will 
speak  for  only  a  few  minutes.  Then  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  have  my 

time. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  bill,  but 
I  just  tliink  we  should  not  cut  off  debate. 
Other  Senators  may  want  to  speak. 

I  know  several  Senators  have  told  me 
that  they  feel  strongly  about  this.  One 
Senator  has  not  had  a  chance  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  request  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ate begins  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  farm  bill.  I  think  it 
may  be  useful  to  briefly  review  the  long 
and  difficult  process  that  has  brought  us 
to  this  point. 

As  Members  of  this  Chamber  have 
noted  on  many  occasions,  this  is  the  first 
omnibus  farm  bill  that  has  been  drafted 
under  tight,  self-imposed  budget  con- 
straints. 

In  the  past,  farm  bills  were  developed 
using  the  "mutual  admiration  society" 
approach  to  legislation — each  commod- 
ity or  special  interest  got  pretty  much 
what  it  wanted  by  supporting  similar 
benefits  across  the  board. 

This  year,  and  it  has  been  almost  a 
year,  we  have  had  to  insure  that  these 
programs  were  treated  fairly  and  equita- 
bly while  still  meeting  projected  cost  and 
budget  exposure  limitations  over  the 
next  4  years. 

•nv    MONTHS   OF   LABOIIOUS  KITO«T 

Back  in  February  and  March  of  this 
year,  the  Agriculture  Committee  began 
the  laborious  task  of  examining  proposals 
for  new  legislation  and  judging  their  con- 
sistency with  both  our  market-oriented 
farm  policy  and  with  the  spending  limits 
approved  under  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

During  markup  in  April,  we  made  our 
best  effort  to  combine  these  ideas  and 
restraints  in  a  balanced  package.  The 
result  pleased  neither  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  nor  the  various  commodity 
groups  who  contributed  to  our  work. 

The  committee  bill  was  some  $2  billion 
more  expensive  than  the  original  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  administration, 
and  continued  the  target  price  program 
which  they  had  tried  hard  to  eliminate. 
At  the  same  time,  many  groups  had 
favored  maintaining  higher  price  sup- 
port loans  indexed  to  escalating  produc- 
tion costs,  which  would  have  resulted  in 
an  open-ended  cornucopia  flowing  from 
the  U.S.  tresisury. 

Nonetheless,  the  compromise  offered 
by  the  Department  in  September  showed 
a  real  willingness  to  close  the  gap  and 
adopt  a  farm  bill  which  everyone  could 
live  with.  Supports  for  dairy,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice  were  set  lower  than  the 
committee  report,  but  the  structure  and 
format  of  the  bill  were  accepted. 

Even  with  the  administration's  sup- 
port, efforts  to  eliminate  target  prices 
and  the  sugar  program,  and  to  substan- 
tially amend  the  peanut  program,  were 
narrowly  defeated  on  the  floor. 

A  LONG  AND  DtFTlCULT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  completed 
nearly  6-trying  weeks  working  with  our 
House  counterparts  to  bridge  an  almost 


insurmoimtable  chasm  between  the  cost 
and  structural  differences  on  the  House 
and  Senate  farm  bills. 

In  the  process,  the  administration  was 
required  to  accept  an  additional  $450 
million  in  projected  expenditures  above 
the  Senate  version,  and  an  estimated  $1 
billion  more  in  budget  exposure. 

The  bill  which  the  House  conferees 
brought  to  conference  had  been  built  us- 
ing the  old  assumptions,  and  took  little 
account  of  the  massive  cost  of  the  dairy 
program  and  expected  outlays  of  up  to 
$1.2  billion  in  deficiency  payments  on 
grains  and  cotton  this  year. 

The  House  bill  also  lacked  the  neces- 
sary balance  between  commodity  pro- 
grams— while  some  crops  were  provided 
ample  protection,  others  such  as  sugar 
and  peanuts  were  severely  curtailed  or 
elim.nated. 

The  probability  of  not  getting  agree- 
ment in  conference  became  so  great  last 
week  that  President  Reagan  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  with  major  national  farm 
leaders  to  urge  their  support  for  a  re- 
sponsible bill. 

While  the  package  we  were  finally  able 
to  pass  may  not  be  everything  they 
wanted,  it  is  now  up  to  these  groups  to 
convince  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
levels  of  support  are  adequate  and  that 
the  concept  of  omnibus  farm  legislation 
is  essential  to  their  long-range  produc- 
tion and  marketing  decisionmaking. 

A    CHOICK    WITH     LONG-TEKM    IlfPUCATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  now 
facing  a  crucial  decision  which  will  have 
long-term  implications  for  the  future  of 
our  agriculture  sector  and  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  if 
this  farm  bill  is  not  passed  before  we 
recess,  it  will  be  impossible  to  redraft 
legislation  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  when  we  reconvene  next  year. 

It  will  be  impossible,  for  example,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue to  use  cost  estimates  developed  in 
August  that  may  seriously  understate  the 
expense  of  the  dairy,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  rice  programs  during  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Elements  of  permanent  law,  including 
refer endums  on  1982  wheat  and  cotton 
production  and  an  increase  in  the  dairy 
price  support,  are  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  January  1.  Anyone  who  has  examined 
the  archaic  requirements  of  the  1949  and 
1938  legislation  knows  that  their  imple- 
mentation would  be  tantamount  to  a 
train  wreck  for  our  agricultural  system. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  indecision  by 
Congress  has  already  thrown  our  farm 
economy  into  turmoil.  Failure  to  agree 
on  new  legislation,  and  the  possibility 
that  we  may  not  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
has  already  been  cited  at  a  factor  in  the 
sharp  decline  in  grain  prices  earlier  this 
week. 

It  is  easy  for  some  to  say  that  farmers 
deserve  better  than  this  bill  will  provide 
in  the  way  of  price  and  income  protec- 
tion. It  is  also  easy  to  make  a  political 
football  out  of  this  bill  at  a  time  when 
farmers  and  ranchers  need  to  know  what 
our  agricultural  policy  will  be  next  year 
and  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
Senator — including  this  Senator — is  en- 


tirely happy  with  the  bill  as  it  stands. 
We  should  remember,  however,  that  the 
1977  farm  bill  was  rewritten  almost 
every  year — that  the  imderlying  deci- 
sions made  4  years  ago  served  as  a  gen- 
eral framework  for  the  amendments 
which  we  later  passed  to  compensate 
for  imexpected  trends  In  our  farm 
system. 

American  agriculture  is  not  a  static 
part  of  our  economy.  It  is  probably  the 
most  dynamic  Industry  in  the  country. 
No  one  piece  of  legislation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  anticipate  dramatic  changes  in 
production,  demand,  and  prices  over  a 
4-year  period. 

THE  ECONOMIC  ENVIEONMENT  OP  V.S. 
ACBICITLTintE 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  1977  farm  bill  has  been  criticized  as 
inadequate  is  that  the  overall  environ- 
ment for  American  agriculture  has  de- 
teriorated seriously  since  1975. 

Profitability  has  been  eroded  by  infla- 
tion, rising  fuel  and  fertilizer  costs,  sub- 
sidized foreign  competition,  a  sharp  rise 
in  interest  rates  and  trade  disruptions 
such  as  the  Soviet  grain  embargo. 

If  these  factors  had  been  kept  imder 
control  through  responsible  decision- 
making in  Washington,  the  safety  net 
provided  for  farmers  under  the  1977  act 
would  not  have  been  as  severely  tested 
as  it  has  during  the  past  4  years. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  determined 
effort  to  do  something  about  the  eco- 
nomic fimdamentals  that  are  causing 
agriculture's  greatest  problems,  princi- 
pally the  unchecked,  relentless  growth  in 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  effort  requires  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. If  one  sector  is  considered  immune, 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  bringing  the 
others  into  line. 

I  firmly  believe  that  U.S.  farmers 
stand  to  benefit  most  from  a  decisive  pro- 
gram to  cure  the  root  causes  of  our  eco- 
nomic sickness,  not  from  another  Band- 
aid  response  to  short-term  problems. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  consequences  for  their  farm 
constituents  if  we  cannot  agree  to  the 
House-Senate  conference  report  today. 

rOOD    STAMP   SECTION    OF   FAEM    BILL 

Mr.  President,  for  a  great  part  of  this 
year,  we  have  labored  long  and  hard  to 
develop  a  major  bipartisan  consensus 
aroimd  the  food  stamp  reauthorization 
legislation,  which  is  traditionally  incor- 
porated in  the  process  of  the  farm  bill 
reauthorization.  Last  June,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1007.  the  Food  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Amendments  of  1981.  which 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  voted 
to  split  off  from  the  1981  farm  bill  it- 
self— an  unprecedented  action,  but  then 
this  past  legislative  session  has  been  full 
of  such  actions. 

Following  precedent,  the  House  con- 
tinued to  incorporate  the  food  stamp 
title  in  its  version  of  the  1981  farm  bill. 
As  a  result  of  the  difference  in  approach 
between  the  two  Houses,  conferees  en- 
countered a  few  complications  when  they 
sat  down  to  negotiate  on  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  bills.  Some 
differences  were  difficult  to  resolve,  and. 
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consequently,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  reauthorized  for  1  year  only 
through  this  legislation. 

AXJTHOEIZATION    CEILING 

Mj:.  President,  this  1-year  reauthori- 
zation of  the  food  stamp  program  con- 
tain^  an  authorization  ceiling  of  $11.3 
billion,  based  on  reasonable  estimates  of 
program  funding  needs  and  economic 
projections.  However,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  in  his  great 
wisdom  and  foresight  insisted  on  adding 
statement  of  managers'  language  that 
will  clarify  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
with  respect  to  future  program  funding. 

As  my  colleagues  are  very  well  aware, 
economic  forecasts  represent  an  almost 
daily  changing  nimibers  game  which 
plays  havoc  with  accurate  budget  pro- 
jections and  cost  estimates  for  program 
spending.  I  think  it  is  important  to  high- 
light this  report  language  at  this  time: 

The  conferees  recognize  that  the  authortr 
zation  ceilings  In  the  conference  substitute 
may  prove  inadequate  to  aUow  full  funding 
of  benefits.  The  conferees  Intend  that  the 
Secretary  not  act  under  section  18(b)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  to  reduce  allotments  until 
60  days  have  elapsed  after  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary announces  any  Intention  to  reduce 
benefits.  During  this  period  of  time.  Congress 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  consider  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  authorization  ceilings 
based  upon  revised  cost  estimates. 

OTHEB    PBOVISIONS 

In  addition  to  the  extending  program 
authority  for  1  year,  S.  884  includes  a 
provision  for  workfare  as  a  State  option. 
This  legislation  would  also  tighten  work 
requirements,  and  enhance  program  ac- 
countability and  management,  as  well  as 
tighten  up  on  some  aspects  of  fraud  and 
abuse.  However,  the  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981,  wnich  passed  the  Congress  last 
July,  incorporated  most  of  the  major  re- 
forms that  had  been  under  consideration 
for  the  food  stamp  progrsun. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  those  who  partici- 
pated in  efforts  to  tighten  up  the  food 
stamp  program  that  these  reforms  will  go 
far  in  addressing  the  problems  of  fraud 
and  abuse  that  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tention during  the  hearing  process  last 
spring.  Total  program  savings  achieved 
through  reconciliation  totaled  about 
$1.65  billion. 

ADDITIONAL    SAVINGS 

Mr.  President,  because  of  a  Coleman- 
Richmond  amendment  on  the  House 
floor,  to  delay  the  cost-of-living  in  the 
thrifty  food  plan  from  April  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1982,  S.  884  will  result  in  about  $700 
million  in  additional  program  savings. 
For  fiscal  year  1982  alone,  the  amount  of 
budget  cuts  in  the  food  stamp  program 
will  total  about  $2.3  billion,  which  is  a 
significant  percentage  of  overall  program 
costs. 

Although  this  delay  in  the  COLA  will 
be  relatively  easy  to  implement,  it  will 
result  in  a  21 -month  lag  behind  the  last 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  the  pro- 
gram. While  it  is  necessary  to  achieve 
major  savings  in  Federal  expenditures, 
we  must  carefully  evaluate  the  impact  of 
proposals  for  further  budget  cuts  in  this 
nutrition  progrsun. 


FUNDING   NEEDS 

Since  the  program  is  only  being  ex- 
tended for  1  year,  we  will  have  ample 
time  early  next  year  to  consider  further 
changes  in  the  program,  as  well  as  ad- 
dress food  stamp  funding  needs  based 
on  more  updated  economic  information. 
In  the  spring,  we  can  evaluate  the  most 
recent  performance  of  the  economy  and 
take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  so  inextricably  linked  to  the  economy 
that  we  seem  to  be  engaged  in  an  annual 
process  of  reevaluating  funding  needs, 
and  adjusting  the  cap  upward.  Every  1- 
percent  rise  in  unemployment  results  ap- 
proximately $650  million  more  in  annual 
program  expenditures,  while  a  1 -percent 
rise  in  food  price  inflation  adds  about 
$150  million  to  program  costs. 

CONCLUDING  BEMAKKS 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  real  privilege  to 
flnanlly  be  able  to  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981  on  the  Senate  floor — this  has 
been  a  very  lengthy  and  painful  process, 
but  we  have  arrived  at  the  final  stage 
after  tough  deliberations.  Never  in  the 
history  of  a  farm  bill  have  we  been  forced 
to  operate  under  such  strict  budget  con- 
straints, and  this  framework  greatly 
complicated  the  normal  process  of  enact- 
ing this  very  complex  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to 
thank  his  colleagues  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  for  their  patience  and  hard 
work  in  attempting  to  hammer  out  this 
compromise  legislation  before  us.  The 
road  has  been  long,  but  the  end  is  now  in 
sight.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill,  and  send  it  on  to  the  President 
before  Christmas. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  indicate,  first  of  all,  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
(Mr.  Helks)  and  also  to  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  for  their  patience.  It  has 
been  about  10  months  since  this  all 
started.  I  thank  them  not  only  for  their 
patience  in  the  hearing  process,  but  par- 
ticularly during  the  5  to  6  weeks — I  lost 
track — of  the  conference.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  days  we  met — I  am  certain  all 
of  that  has  been  made  part  of  the 
Record — but  it  seemed  like  a  daily  event 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  result.  I  guess, 
can  be  quarreled  about.  Having  been  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  farm  bills  in  the 
past  12  years  in  the  Senate  and  8  years 
in  the  House.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
farm  bill  to  have  total  support.  I  may  eat 
those  words  later,  but  I  do  not  remember 
any  farm  bill  that  ever  passed  with  a 
unanimous  vote.  Maybe  there  was  a  time 
or  two  that  I  have  overlooked  or  forgot- 
ten about. 

The  point  is  that  farm  legislation  is 
always  controversial.  For  those  who  live 
in  urban  areas,  it  is  maybe  a  chance  to 
cast  a  conservative  vote,  to  vote  against 
price  supports  which  have  been  described 
by  some  in  urban  areas  as  being  hand- 
outs, subsidies,  or  whatever. 

In  rural  areas  on  farm  legislation  there 
are  always  three  or  four  different  views. 
There  are  different  farm  organizations. 


The  Farm  Bureau  might  have  one  posi- 
tion, the  Farmers  Union  another  posi- 
tion, NFO  another  position,  the  Granse 
another  position,  plus  all  the  commodity 
groups  In  addition  to  the  general  farm 
organizations.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
the  AAM,  which  has  no  position.  So  we 
have  all  these  conflicting  views  trying  to 
be  brought  together  Into  one  piece  of 
legislation. 

There  is  always  some  little  partisan- 
ship— not  much,  but  sometimes  there  are 
some  partisan  overtones,  depending  on 
whether  it  Is  a  Republican  or  Democratic 
administration. 

Having  said  all  that.  Mr.  President. 
this  Senator  is  convinced  that  the  results 
we  have  should  be  adopted. 

We  can  all  quarrel  in  our  home  States 
that  we  did  not  do  enough  for  this  com- 
modity or  did  too  much  for  that  cxMn- 
modltv.  but  the  alternatives.  I  think,  we 
must  face  in  the  last  days  of  the  session. 
That  is  no  reascKi  for  voting  for  or 
against  a  bill,  because  we  may  be  in  the 
last  days  of  a  session,  but  the  realities 
are  that  if  this  conference  report  Is  not 
adopted,  we  go  back  to  the  1949  act.  This 
Senator  has  studied  that  act  and  as  far 
as  can  be  determined,  I  know  of  no  one — 
no  commodity  group  or  farm  organiza- 
tion, whether  it  be  dairy,  wheat,  what- 
ever, notwithstanding  some  better  posi- 
tions for  dairy,  for  example — I  know  of 
no  organization  which  really  wants  to 
go  back  to  the  1949  act.  They  might  like 
something  else.  They  might  like  to  start 
over.  They  might  want  to  extend  the 
present  legislation.  But  with  respect  to 
going  back  to  the  1949  act,  which  is  what 
woiJd  happen  automatically  if  we  do  not 
act,  this  Senator  can  find  little,  if  any, 
support  for  that  proposition. 

A  number  of  efforts  were  made  In  the 
conference  to  compromise  differences. 
This,  in  effect,  is  much  closer  to  the  Sen- 
ate Wll  than  the  House  version.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  difficult  vote  on  the  House 
side,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  Members  of 
the  House  will  look  long  and  hard  at  this 
legislation. 

If  they  represent  consumers,  they 
should  know  that  honest  efforts  were 
made  on  the  sugar  provision,  on  the  pea- 
nut provision,  on  the  dairy  provision.  If 
they  are  from  rural  areas,  they  should 
know  that  honest  efforts  were  made  on 
feedgrains,  cotton,  soybeans,  rice,  and 
wheat. 

If  they  are  concerned  about  low- 
income  Americans,  they  should  know 
that  we  made  honest  efforts  on  the  food 
stamp  provisions  and  on  certain  research 
provisions  that  were  not  controversial 
but  are  very  important,  and  even  on  the 
economic  recovery  program.  There  was 
some  agreement  on  that — not  as  much  as 
some  would  have  liked,  but  it  is  an  agree- 
ment that  I  think  at  least  keeps  that 
program  alive  and  gives  the  Secretary 
some  discretion. 

So,  for  the  reasons  stated,  plus  many 
others  that  probably  have  been  discussed 
by  other  Members  of  this  body,  it  is  my 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
margin  in  favor  of  the  conference  repdrt. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  his  out- 
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standing  work;  to  Deputy  Secretary 
Lyng  and  to  Dr.  William  Lesher  and  his 
ftMi»  assistants.  Dawson  Ahalt  and  Randy 
Russell,  who  sat  with  us  for  weeks  in 
the  conference.  I  commend  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  staff  on  both  sides, 
and  my  own  personal  staff — John  Oord- 
ley.  Chris  Bolton,  and  Cindy  Wilhlte. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  personal  staff  of 
committee  members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  particularly  Mr.  Wayne  Bout- 
well  with  Senator  Cochran  and  Mr. 
Tom  Little  with  Senator  Huddlkston. 
for  their  professional  cMitributions 
throughout  the  past  10  months. 

It  has  been  a  team  effort.  As  I  have 
said,  there  are  some  differences.  Some 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill  because  it  does 
not  do  enough  for  one  or  two  commodi- 
ties. However,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia just  stated,  this  is  a  farm  bill.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation. 
Let  us  not  shoot  it  all  down  because  you 
may  not  like  one  provision. 

Again.  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  their  ef- 
forts in  keeping  us  together,  and  for 
their  patience.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
vote  will  be  overwhelming  for  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  want  It  to  be  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  without  the  efforts  of  Bob  Dolk, 
we  probably  would  have  had  no  farm 
bill.  He  has  used  his  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom and  experience  to  be  helpful  at 
every  point  along  the  line.  I  pay  him  my 
personal  respect  and  gratitude  for  all  he 
has  done  and  for  his  generous  comments 
about  Senator  Hitoolbston  and  me. 

Mr.  DOB^ENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees, for  their  outstanding  efforts  to- 
ward fiscal  restraint  during  the  lengthy 
conference  on  this  bill.  This  conference 
■  agreement  Is  an  integral  part  of  our 
overall  budget  restraint  package  this 
year. 

The  diligence  of  the  Senate  conferees 
produced  an  agreement  that,  according 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates, 
is  onlv  »500  million  above  the  Senate- 
passed  farm  bill  over  the  next  5  years. 
More  Importantly,  the  conference  agree- 
moit  saves  $5  billion  relative  to  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill. 

The  direct  spending  in  this  bill  Is  about 
$50  million  below  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's crosswalk  allocation  under  the 
budget  res(dutlon  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
represents  about  a  $500  million  savings 
relative  to  existing  law. 

For  dairy  price  supports,  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  the  existing  price  support  pro- 
grams, the  conferees  maintained  nearly 
all  of  the  savings  achieved  In  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  This  should  provide  sav- 
ings of  at  least  $500  million  per  year  be- 
low the  levels  In  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  conferees  have  also  taken  major 
steps  to  control  the  costs  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams in  future  years.  Mandatory  index- 
ing formulas  for  the  major  price  support 
programs  have  be»i  eliminated  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  given 


greater  discretion  to  limit  future  budget 
exposure  for  these  entitlement  programs. 

Again,  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
their  efforts,  and  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distlng\iished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  point 
in  favor  of  approving  this  conference  re- 
port, which  is  essentially  a  compliment 
to  the  Members  who  have  worked  on 
this  far-reaching  bill  the  entire  year. 

I  never  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricuture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  but 
for  a  long  time  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  and 
still  am.  There,  I  have  received  a  re- 
peated lesson  each  year  about  the  com- 
plications, the  far-reaching  implica- 
tions, and  the  difficult  problems  that  go 
with  a  massive  piece  of  legislation  such 
as  this.  It  is  not  just  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  might  be  connected  directly 
with  agriculture.  This  is  the  whole 
story,  one  might  say,  of  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber  and  many  other  things 
that  go  along  with  them. 

With  all  deference  to  the  private  en- 
terprise system,  the  point  has  just  been 
reached  in  our  economy  where  massive 
problems  that  go  with  agriculture  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  regulation  and 
guidance  in  some  of  the  low  places — call 
it  what  you  will,  subsidy  or  not.  It  must 
be  the  hand  that  will  reach  in  and  fill 
out  some  of  the  blank  spots. 

So  I  compliment  and  thank,  on  behalf 
of  the  people  In  agriculture  directly,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  want  to  add  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  Senator  Cochran,  who 
has  worked  here  like  a  Trojan  all  the 
way  through  on  these  subjects,  on  the 
full  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  I 
commend  him  and  thank  him. 

We  did  not  get  everything  we  wanted, 
so  to  speak,  in  Mississippi.  But  It  is  a 
big  part  of  a  big  program,  and  we  fared 
as  well  generally  as  others  and  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  perhaps.  We  are 
grateful  for  those  things.  I  think  the 
payoff  for  the  Government  and  for  the 
people  as  a  whole  Is  outstanding  and  di- 
rect in  the  operation  of  this  massive 
program. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  comments.  He  has  been 
a  personal  blessing  to  me  for  many  years 
and  to  the  Senate  and  to  this  country. 
To  have  his  endorsement  for  the  work  we 
tried  to  do  this  year  means  a  great  deal, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  particular  appre- 
ciation to  the  committee  staff  members 
who  labored  so  long  and  hard  and  dili- 
gently, particularly  during  the  confer- 
ence portion  of  the  time  we  have  been 
dealing  with  this  farm  bill:  Carl  Rose. 
his  deputy — Phil  Fraas — and  the  other 
staff  members  on  the  minority  side; 
George  Dunlop,  Bob  Franks,  and  all  the 
other  majority  staff  members.  They  spent 


hours  far  beyond  those  of  us  who  ac- 
tually sat  on  the  conference. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  particular  note 
of  commendation  for  the  outstanding 
work  done  on  the  farm  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee's printer,  Warren  Oxford.  All  Sen- 
ators on  the  committee  are  In  his  deta^. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  that,  when 
the  conference  adjourns  and  we,  as  Mem- 
bers, get  up  and  leave  and  go  back  to 
our  respective  offices  and  respective  jobs, 
the  staff  members  then  have  to  really 
begin  their  work  to  try  to  decipher  what 
we  have  done  that  day  and  what  we  are 
going  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  next 
day.  They  spent  long  nights  and  wedc- 
ends  In  trying  to  keep  the  conference  on 
track,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou)  played 
a  very  important  role,  and  that  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

On  our  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lkaht)  .  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mzlcher),  and  ttie 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinskt) 
played  very  important  roles  as  members 
of  the  conference  committee.  They  ptt- 
sented  strong  cases  for  various  aspects 
of  the  bill,  and  made  many  meaningful 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  on  this  side 
we  have  indicated  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  wanted  to  make  some  remarks. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Senator  Lkaht.  if  he  is  not  here 
before  the  vote  occurs,  be  included  in 
the  Recori)  as  if  read. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  intended  to  come 
to  the  floor,  and  that  is  why  I  objected 
to  a  time  limitation.  But  he  will  not  be 
able  to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  those,  of  course,  who  will  find 
it  impossible  to  support  this  conference 
report  because  it  does  not  go  as  far  as 
they  would  like  it  to  go  with  respect  to 
a  particular  commodity.  There  probably 
are  those  in  this  body,  and  in  the  other 
body,  who  will  not  be  able  to  vote  for  this 
conference  report  because  they  believe  It 
to  be  too  generous,  because  it  does  too 
much  to  help  the  farmer  and  jeopardizes 
the  budgetary  restraints  that  we  are  ov- 
eratlng  under.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
false  economic  conclusion. 

There  are  no  bonanzas  in  this  bill  for 
the  agricultural  producers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  just  a  modest  effort  to  try  to 
maintain  the  great  asset  that  we  have  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  Is  the  ability 
of  our  farmers  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber 
needs  of  consumers  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  has  been  indicated  before  by  mjrself 
and  others,  we  would  have  wished  to 
have  seen  the  bill  more  effective.  We 
would  have  wished  to  have  seen  it  pro- 
vide more  assistance  and  more  guaran- 
tees, so  that  more  farmers  would  be  able 
to  succeed  in  agricultural  production. 

But  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  indicated,  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could  do  under  the  re- 
stndnts  that  we  must  operate  under  and 
in  trying  to  balance  the  various  interests 
within  the  agricultural  community  with- 
in those  restraints. 

So.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
conference  report.  Let  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives know  that  we  are  In  favor 
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of  it.  The  conference  substitute  is.  after 
all,  somewhat  better  from  the  standpoint 
of  virtually  every  one  of  the  coounodlties. 
Including  dairy,  than  Uie  bill  that  was 
passed  in  this  Chamber  s(Hne  time  ago. 

So,  we  have  moved  in  some  direc- 
tion to  improve  what  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  conference  committee  on 
their  work  on  the  1981  farm  bill.  I  un- 
derstand how  difficult  and  trying  that  it 
was  in  reaching  a  compromise  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  farm  bill  ver- 
sions, particularly  In  the  areas  of  price 
supi>orts  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  dairy, 
sugar,  peanuts,  rice — ^well,  it  seems  as  if 
there  was  little  with  which  we  did  not 
have  problems. 

Although  this  should  be  no  reflection 
of  my  feelings  for  the  efforts  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  state- 
ment that  no  one  is  completely  satisfied 
with  this  legislation.  Many  of  us  wanted 
better  support  prices;  others  wanted 
less. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  was  consid- 
ered during  the  most  difficult  times  for 
our  agriculture  sector,  as  well  as  for  our 
Nation's  economy. 

We  have  had  to  develop  a  farm  bill 
during  a  period  when  our  farmers  across 
the  country  are  truly  facing  extremely 
desperate  economic  times,  while  at  the 
same  time  Congress  has  had  to  take  a 
hard,  but  steady,  course  of  restraining 
Government  spending. 

As  I  stated  earlier  this  year,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  how  unpleasant  It  is 
to  be  faced  with  having  to  cut  back  on 
programs  that  are  important  to  us  and 
our  people.  Nevertheless,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  remember  that  if  budget  con- 
straint Is  not  practiced,  all  of  our  people. 
Including  those  who  benefit  from  these 
programs,  and  certainly.  In  this  in- 
stance, our  country's  farmers,  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  inflatioo.  high  interest  rates,  as 
well  as  dwindling  economic  productivity 
and  high  unemployment. 

Upon  reflection,  I  believe  that  In  light 
of  the  hostile  environment  under  which 
this  legislation  was  developed,  the  con- 
ferees have  really  done  a  remarkable 
job. 

I  join  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  new  farm  bill.  For  instance,  among 
other  things,  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
a  higher  loan  level  for  com.  That's  why 
I  supported  the  $2.60  level  during  earlier 
Senate  debate,  only  to  lose  out  to  those 
supporting  a  lower  level.  Also.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  see  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  casein  imports  be  reduced 
in  order  that  we  not  have  to  restrain 
dairy  price  supports  as  much  as  we  did. 
but  my  side  lost  (Hi  that  one,  too. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  passage  of  this  conference  report  for 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  not  going  to  get  any- 
thing better. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  we  have  to 
realize  that  this  bill  Is  better  than  allow- 
ing our  farm  programs  to  revert  back  to 
the  1949  laws.  There  is  no  way  that  our 


Government  could  afford  the  costs  of 
support  programs  under  that  situaticm. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  House,  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  conclu- 
sion, before  we  go  Into  a  vote,  I  wish  to 
pay  my  respects  to  all  of  the  conferees, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky mentioned  several. 

I  thank  the  now  occupant  of  the  chair. 
Senator  Hayakawa,  for  his  contribution 
to  the  conference;  Senator  Lucar,  who 
was  a  mainstay;  and  Senator  Cochran, 
of  Mississippi,  who  was  alluded  to  by  his 
senior  colleague,  Mr.  Stxnnis. 

I  thank  them  for  their  patience  along 
with  the  patience  of  the  conferees  on  the 
other  side. 

As  did  Senator  Huddleston,  I  pay  re- 
spects to  Carl  Rose,  a  veteran  member 
of  the  staff  and  a  good  North  Carolinian. 
I  might  add;  George  Dunlop;  Bob 
Franks;  Phil  Fraas;  and  others  who  I 
will  list  for  the  record  by  unanimous 
consent:  Tom  Clark.  Terry  Wear,  Bill 
Bailey,  Ron  Wilson,  Jim  O'Mara,  Tom 
Boney.  Bill  Brooks,  Nabers  Cabins,  War- 
ren Oxford,  Keith  Weatherly.  Denise 
Alexander,  and  John  Cozart. 

Plus  all  of  the  support  staff  who 
worked  so  hard  to  put  this  conference 
report  together.  The  support  staff  mem- 
bers are  really  our  unsung  heroes.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  worked  virtually 
every  weekend  and  late  into  the  evening 
many  times  during  the  past  6  weeks, 
"nieir  hard  work  and  dedication  is  above 
the  call  of  duty  and  I  salute  them  for  it. 
Those  include:  Valda  Harris,  Vicky 
Dutcher,  Koni  Gleason,  Margie  Wilson, 
Julia  Stewart,  Evelyn  Scbaub,  Betty 
Mason,  Martha  Ambum,  and  Terrie 
Schiappa. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  joint 
conference  has  given  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  farm  bill  he  wanted. 
It  reflects  his  policy  and  priorities.  Un- 
fortimately,  I  do  not  believe  it  reflects 
the  needs  of  American  fanners,  and, 
therefore,  I  must  oppose  this  measure. 

At  a  time  when  American  agriculture 
is  facing  serious  economic  threats,  this 
bill  will  exacerbate  and  not  alleviate 
these  conditions. 

As  we  head  into  what  looks  to  be  a  de^ 
recession,  we  will  be  cutting  American 
farmers  out  of  the  programs  that  sus- 
tained them  through  hard  times  in  the 
past. 

We  will  be  denying  them  capital  at  a 
time  of  tight  money. 

We  will  be  reducing  commodity  pro- 
grams at  a  time  of  record-low  farm 
Income. 

In  short,  we  will  be  dramatically 
changing  the  very  programs  that  hriped 
make  this  country  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural producer  in  history. 

Now,  my  Republican  friends  will  say 
that  we  must  cut  back — whatever  the 
consequences.  But  this  budget  crisis  that 
we  are  facing  Is  a  creation  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  It  is  the  result  of  tax  cuts 
and  defense  spending  which,  though  nec- 
esBary,  far  exceed  the  limits  of  afford- 
ability.  And  the  consequences  of  these 
budget  cuts — the  implications  for  the 
future  of  American  agriculture — are  seri- 
ous Indeed. 


In  an  excellent  recent  article,  entitled 
"The  Embattled  American  Farmer," 
David  Kline  states: 

Today.  Dnlted  States  agriculture  stands  at 
a  croasroads.  Debt  loans  and  bankruptcies 
among  fanners  have  reached  levels  unseen 
since  the  Depresalon.  Farm  officials  are  warn- 
ing of  widespread  bankruptcies  and  fore- 
cloeures  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  tens 
of  thousands,  of  fanners  wUl  find  themselves 
unable  to  pay  back  their  1981  loans.  In  » 
short  time — less  than  two  decades,  predicts 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  million 
farmers  (nearly  half  the  ctirrent  total)  wUl 
be  driven  from  their  land  and  only  1  percent 
of  the  remaining  operators  will  possess  half 
the  Nation's  arable  land  and  food  supply. 

Is  this  what  we  want  for  our  farmers? 
Is  this  what  we  want  for  our  country? 
Maybe  this  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  this  farm  policy  will  hurt 
many  Vermonters. 

Let  me  talk  a  minute  about  Vermont 
farmers — Vermont  dairy  farmers,  in  par- 
ticular. We  have  strong  family  farms  in 
Vermont — strong  in  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. But  these  farm  families  are 
going  to  have  a  tough  time  with  the  dairy 
provision  of  this  farm  bill.  For  the  first 
time  ever,  the  dairy  program  will  allow 
prices  to  go  below  a  floor  of  70  percent 
of  parity. 

Dairy  farmers  have  already  gone  down 
from  80  percent  of  parity,  they  have  al- 
ready given  up  a  semiannual  adjust- 
ment, they  are  coping  with  the  Importa- 
tion of  casein,  and  now  they  will  have  to 
live  with  a  dairy  program  which  provides 
for  only  a  1.1 -percent  increase  in  prices 
for  the  next  year. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ductlOTi,  that  the  level  of  Inflation,  will 
rise  by  1.1  percent  next  year?  For  a  small 
or  medium  scale  dairy  farmer,  this  type 
of  drastic  reduction  could  spell  economic 
ruin. 

For  the  Nation,  this  program  could 
speU  the  end  of  the  family  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  Presidwit,  while  I  strongly  oppose 
the  dairy  section  of  this  bill.  I  must  say 
that  there  are  provisicHis  which  deserve 
support.  Among  others,  I  believe  that  the 
conservation  section  contains  wise  policy 
and  soimd  program  changes. 

•nie  Farmland  Protection  Pcrflcy  Act, 
adopted  as  a  subtitle  under  the  conserva- 
tion section,  will  begin  to  stem  the  tide 
of  ever  Increasing  conversion  of  valuaUe 
prime  farmland  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
"Hie  United  States  now  loses  some  12 
square  miles  of  prime  farmland  each  day. 
If  we  are  to  Insure  that  U.S.  agriculture 
remains  the  envy  of  the  world,  then  we 
must  preserve  our  most  valuable  national 
asset — prime  farmland. 

Mr.  President,  a  1980  Gallup  poll 
showed  that  the  American  people  believe 
that  our  resources  must  be  preserved  for 
future  generations  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1. 

In  addition,  a  full  53  percent  feel  that 
prime  farmland  should  be  protected. 
TTils  act,  which  I  sponsored,  and  which 
received  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
(XHiference.  will  serve  as  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  our  farmland  protection  efforts, 
and  compliment  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  local  communities  and  counties  al- 
ready actively  engaged  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  farmland. 
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Equally  important  to  the  preservation 
of  our  agricultural  land  base  are  efforts 
to  combat  the  loss  of  valuable  topsoil 
through  erosion.  Each  year,  the  United 
States  loses  billions  of  tons  of  topsoil, 
that  has  taken  generations  to  build  up 
and  will  take  generations  to  replace.  This 
farm  bill  recognizes  this  critical  problem 
and  provides  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  special  areas  con- 
servation program  designed  to  work 
against  the  ravages  of  erosion. 

This  program  is  designed  not  only  to 
devise  ways  to  protect  topsoil,  but  also 
for  efforts  to  conserve  our  water  re- 
sources. I  look  forward  to  the  successful 
implementation  of  these  plans. 

The  amendments  to  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
agreed  to  in  conference  and  the  new 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  conser- 
vation loan  program  will  both  serve  to 
further  this  country's  ability  to  protect 
and  keep  productive  that  which  serves 
this  country  so  well — our  agricultural 
land. 

Back  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  Reagan 
farm  bill  going  to  cause  considerable 
damage  to  Vermont  dairy  farmers  and 
farmers  of  all  types  throughout  this 
country.  The  policies  contained  in  this 
farm  bill  will  have  serious  repercussions 
in  rural  America. 

Agriculture  and  farm  service  indus- 
tries still  represent  the  economic  back- 
bone of  many  nu^  communities.  A 
strong  agriculture  means  a  strong  rural 
America.  A  weak  agriculture,  which  the 
1981  farm  bill  nearly  guarantees,  means 
a  weakened  rural  America. 

In  addition,  this  administration  has 
proposed  and  Congress  has  approved 
massive  cuts  in  many  Federal  programs 
critical  to  rural  progress.  Perhaps  most 
Important  among  these  were  the  cuts  in 
the  rural  lending  and  grant  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Tra- 
ditionally recognized  as  the  lead  Federal 
agency  for  rural  development,  PmHA 
waiter  and  sewer,  community  facility,  and 
business  and  industrial  loan  programs 
have  all  been  cut  by  50  percent  and  the 
interest  rate  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially. 

I  find  these  and  the  many  other  cuts  in 
Federal  rural  programs  particularly 
troubling.  Combined  with  the  provisions 
of  ttie  1981  farm  bill,  rural  areas  of  this 
country  will  get  a  double-barreled  shot 
of  Reaganagronomics. 

I  fully  intend  to  continue  to  woric  for 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
rural  America.  Next  year,  I  will  pursue 
these  issues  with  the  goal  of  monitor- 
ing the  effects  of  the  Reagan  rural  pol- 
icy and  providing  constructive  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  also 
considered  the  reauthorization  of  the 
food  stamp  progrjun.  While  many  pro- 
gram changes  were  dictated  by  the 
budget  reconciliation  process,  this  con- 
ference made  additions^  major  reduc- 
tions. This  year  we  cut  back  on  food 
stamp  benefits  and  restricted  eligibility. 
In  aU.  we  have  cut  almost  $2.3  billion 
from  the  food  stamp  program.  We  have 
also  taken  action  against  fraud  and 
abuse. 


I  regret  the  conference  action  to  delay, 
for  a  total  of  21  months,  the  adjustment 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan.  This  delay  will 
put  the  elderly  and  other  food  stamp  re- 
cipients further  behind  in  the  race  to 
catch  up  with  inflation.  I  also  must  note 
that  the  conference  agreed  to  a  cap  of 
$11.3  bUlion. 

TTiis  figure  is  based  on  old  assump- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  be  correct 
in  the  coming  year.  The  administration's 
rosy  economic  projections  are  fading, 
unemployment  is  up.  and  recession  Is 
with  us. 

These  changing  economic  conditions 
reinforce  my  opposition  to  artificial  caps 
on  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
joint  conference  on  this  farm  bill  worked 
long  and  hard.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  all  members  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
two  committees  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise. I  can  understand  the  pressures 
that  they  faced. 

But  I  cannot  support  this  farm  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  good  policy,  and  I 
hope  in  the  future  we  can  correct  some 
of  the  poor  program  changes  made  in 
this  bill,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
consumers  alike. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Nov.  29.  1981 1 

The  Embattled  Independent  Farmer 

(By  David  Kline) 

Heads  bowed,  a  hundred  Georgia  farmers 
sit  stlfBy  on  foldlnij  chairs  beneath  a  striped 
tent.  They  listen  in  silence  as  the  pastor  be- 
gins his  invocation :  "Our  Lord,  whose  farm  Is 
all  creation,  please  grant  Thy  blessings  to 
those  here  today,  and  especially  to  Charles 
and  Frances  Bodrey  and  their  children. 
Amen." 

Gazing  at  the  hushed  crowd  from  the  po- 
dium, the  auctioneer  hesitates  before  be- 
ginning his  regrettable  task:  the  foreclosure 
sale  of  the  Bodrey  family  farm.  He  notices 
Charles  Bodrey  standing  off  to  the  side,  by 
one  of  the  tent  poles,  not  a  trace  of  emotion 
on  his  face. 

Charles  Bodrey.  44  years  old,  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Geor- 
gia. He  won  numerous  crop  production 
awards  and  was  twice  featured  on  the  cover 
of  Progressive  Farmer  magazine.  He  operated 
994  acres,  twice  the  national  average  farm 
size,  of  prime  land,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was 
under  the  most  advanced  Irrigation  system 
available.  Just  a  few  months  before  he  har- 
vested his  last  crop.  In  fact.  Bodrey  was  be- 
sieged by  equipment  dealers  and  other  farm 
suppliers  clamoring  to  get  his  endorsement 
of  their  products.  Now,  he  waits  silently  for 
his  land,  his  equipment  and  the  investment 
of  27  years  of  hard  work  to  be  auctioned  off, 
while  the  farmers  standing  around  him  won- 
der how  long  they  can  hold  out  before  they 
will  be  In  the  same  position. 

The  auctioneer  snaps  on  the  microphone 
and  the  squeal  of  feedback  breaks  the  spell 
under  the  tent.  People  come  alive  again  as 
the  bidding  begins. 

Scenes  like  this  Geoivjla  auction  have  long 
been  a  regular  part  of  the  landscape  of  the 
United  States.  But  today,  agricultural  ex- 
oerts  fear  that  the  rhythmic,  rapid-fire  dron- 
ing of  the  auctioneer's  chant  may  signal 
much  more  than  the  plowing  under  of  yet 
another  Independent  farmer.  The  increasing 
rate  of  farm  foreclosures  is  an  Indication  that 


America's  unique  and  awesomely  productive 
farm  system,  built  on  the  broad-based  own- 
ership of  land  by  millions  of  family  farmers, 
is  on  the  verge  of  outright  extinction.  In  its 
place,  says  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (U.S.D.A.),  "will  be  a  few  large 
firms  controlling  food  production  In  only  a 
few  years." 

Today.  United  States  agriculture  stands  at 
a  crossroads.  Debt  loads  and  bankruptcies 
among  farmers  have  reached  levels  unseen 
since  the  Depression.  Farm  officials  are  warn- 
ing of  widespread  bankruptcies  and  foreclo- 
sures after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  will  find  themselves 
unable  to  pay  back  their  1981  loans.  In  a 
short  time — less  than  two  decades,  predicts 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — a  million 
farmers  (nearly  half  the  current  total)  will 
be  driven  from  their  land  and  only  1  percent 
of  the  remaining  operators  will  possess  half 
the  nation's  arable  land  and  food  supply. 

What  a  change  of  this  magnitude  would 
mean  for  the  whole  of  society  is  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  agricultural  experts  and  po- 
litical leaders  alike.  The  possible  conse- 
quences, from  rising  food  prices  to  drastic 
changes  In  the  texture  of  traditional  rural 
life,  have  become  the  focus  of  a  sharp  debate 
that  has  dramatically  escalated  since  the 
Reagan  Administration  Introduced  its  new 
farm  policies. 

It  Is  believed  by  many  that  the  Reagan 
Administration's  eflorts  to  sharply  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  farm  sector  will 
only  exEtcerbate  the  debt  crisis  and  increase 
the  number  of  rural  bankruptcies  next  year. 
Though  Congress  balked  at  implementing  the 
full  scope  of  the  White  House  cutback  pro- 
posals— which  Included  the  elimination  of 
the  Economic  Emergency  loan  program,  a  25 
percent  reduction  In  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration lending  for  1982,  and  major  cuts  In 
commodity  and  loan  supports — the  new  farm 
bill  still  contains  significant  reductions  and 
is  typically  referred  to  by  farm-organization 
leaders  as  a  "disaster." 

Many  of  these  leaders,  who  actively  cam- 
paigned for  Ronald  Reagan  on  the  basis  of 
his  promises  to  support  higher  commodity 
prices  and  to  Increase  the  availability  of  loans 
for  hard-pressed  farmers,  now  feel  betrayed. 
Curt  Sorteburg,  an  Iowa  Farmers  Union  offi- 
cial, says:  "Reagan  talks  a  lot  about  how  he's 
helping  small-business  men.  Including  farm- 
ers. But  despite  the  rhetoric,  he's  doing  just 
the  opposite. "  Sorteburg  Is  also  dismayed  at 
the  way  the  President  and  Congress  have 
singled  out  for  criticism  Federal  price  sup- 
ports for  tobacco  growers.  "They're  conven- 
iently Ignoring  the  fact  that  for  most  crops 
today.  Government  support  prices  are  actu- 
ally below  the  cost  of  production." 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Block  has  apparently  shelved  efforts  begun 
under  the  Carter  Administration  to  reform 
existing  tax,  credit  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment policies — a  task  that  many  experts  say 
is  the  key  to  saving  the  family  farmer  and 
restoring  profitability  to  agriculture.  This 
kind  of  fundamental  policy  reform  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  a  controversial  re- 
port released  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  the  closing  days  of  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration. While  the  popular  notion  is  that 
the  typical  farmer  lives  off  the  fat  of  Federal 
subsidies,  the  department's  report,  entitled 
"A  Time  to  Choose."  conceded  that  the  entire 
range  of  Federal  farm  policies  had  steered  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  biggest  producers:  3 
percent  of  all  farmers  received  46  percent  of 
all  benefits  paid  by  Federal  farm  programs  in 
1978.  These  policies,  noted  the  report,  "ac- 
celerate the  trend  toward  ever  larger  farm- 
ing operations"  and  "encourage  economic 
cannibalism  within  agriculture." 

Since  1950.  an  average  of  2.000  United 
States  farms  have  gone  out  oif  bu-slness  each 
week,  resulting  In  a  situation  today  where 
the  largest  7  percent  of  all  farms — those  with 
more  than  1,000  acres — control  54  percent  of 
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the  nation's  total  farmland  and  account  for 
more  than  half  of  all  agricultural  sales. 

A  farmer  forced  to  quit  hU  land  is  not 
necessarily  a  marginal  producer  with  too 
small  an  operation  to  manage  efficiently.  Re- 
search by  both  private  economists  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  demonstrated 
that  smaller  farmers  are  no  less  productive 
per  acre  than  their  bigger,  sometimes  cor- 
porate, competitors.  In  the  same  region  in 
which  Charles  Bodrey  ran  his  994-acre  farm, 
economists  discovered  that  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  on  a  per-acre  basis — 
"economies  of  size"  is  the  term  used— could 
be  attained  on  a  farm  of  only  399  acres.  Size 
seems  to  result  not  In  a  superior  etBclency  In 
food  production,  but  simply  In  a  superior 
ability  to  control  the  market. 

Beyond  this  minimum  size  for  maximum 
efficiency,  says  the  Agriculture  Department, 
"society  has  no  reason  to  encourage  or  subsi- 
dize growth,  nothing  to  gain  in  terms  of  effi- 
ciency or  lower  food  costs." 

While  family  farms  may  be  as  efficient  as 
larger  ones,  economic  factors  have  seriously 
eroded  their  viability.  Skyrocketing  produc- 
tion costs  and  Interest  rates  have  Joined  with 
stagnant  commodity  prices  to  lower  profita- 
bility. Some  crops  today  cost  substantially 
more  to  produce  than  they  bring  in  at  mar- 
ket: Wheat,  for  Instance,  costs  about  $5.32 
per  bushel  to  grow,  but  sells  for  around  $3.50. 

While  crop  prices  may  fluctuate  widely 
from  year  to  year,  the  long-term  trend  has 
been  a  tightening  cost-price  squeeze  on  the 
farm.  Interest  rates  have  risen  faster  than 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as  have  produc- 
tion costs  like  the  price  of  fuel — and  petro- 
chemical-based fertilizers.  And  as  a  result  of 
the  level  of  concentration  In  farm-supply 
Industries  like  machinery  manufacturing — 
four  firms  control  83  percent  of  all  farm 
equipment  sold  In  the  United  States — farm- 
ers have  been  overcharged  $250  million  an- 
nually, according  to  a  1972  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Study.  Partly  because  of  sur- 
pluses, prices  paid  to  farmers  for  their  crops 
have  not  kept  pace  with  these  rising  produc- 
tion costs.  In  addition,  diminished  competi- 
tion among  middlemen  who  purchase  farm 
products  tends  to  depress  crop  prices.  Profit 
margins  for  most  major  crops  have  dropped 
nearly  50  percent  since  1974.  Net  Income  per 
acre  has  skidded  from  $11  In  1950  to  barely 
$4  today.  The  1980  net  Income  per  farm,  ad- 
Justed  for  Inflation,  was  the  worst  since  the 
Depression.  And  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power  from  crop  sales  Is  only  half  what  It  was 
30  years  ago. 

Neither  the  very  smallest  and  marginal  op- 
erations nor  the  very  biggest  farms  are  being 
squeezed  as  much  a£  the  productive  medium - 
sized  growers,  those  working  between  200  and 
1.000  acres.  Small-farm  families  typically 
earn  the  bulk  of  their  income  from  off-farm 
work  In  nearby  factories  and  businesses  and 
thereby  generate  enough  income  to  subsidize 
their  farms.  The  biggest  operators  have  the 
capital  resources,  tax  advantages  and  sheer 
volume  of  production  to  sustain  profitability. 
The  middle-sized  farmer,  however,  usually 
depends  entirely  on  farming  for  his  livelihood 
and  has  no  recourse  against  declining  profit 
margins. 

In  Charles  Bodrey's  case,  the  economics 
simply  caught  up  with  him.  He  spent  $2.63 
per  bushel  this  year  Just  for  seed,  lime,  fer- 
tilizer, nitrogen,  herbicide,  fuel  for  his  ma- 
chinery, and  Irrigation  when  he  planted  his 
corn  crop.  Then  he  spent  another  25  cents 
per  bushel  to  harvest  the  corn,  17  cents  per 
bushel  for  drying  and  handling,  and  3  cents 
more  per  bushel  for  the  part-time  labor  of 
two  hired  hands.  Leaving  aside  whatever 
value  should  be  placed  on  his  own.  his  wife's 
and  his  eldest  son's  full-time  labor,  Bodrey 
had  already  laid  out  $3.08  per  bushel.  In  hard 
cash,  to  bring  his  corn  to  market. 

He  had  to  sell  It  at  $2.60  per  bushel.  Not 
only  did  he  fall  to  make  a  profit,  but  Bodrey 
could  not  even  pay  the  Interest,  let  alone  the 


principal,  on  his  land  mortgage,  his  tractor 
purchases  and  his  operating  loan.  Having 
little  equity  with  which  to  secure  new  fi- 
nancing for  next  year,  he  had  to  quit. 

"Maybe  I  should've  never  planted  back  In 
February."  Bodrey  wonders,  "but  I  was  al- 
ready so  far  In  the  hole  from  these  bad  years 
recently  that  I  just  didn't  see  how  I  could 
quit."  Now  Bodrey  must  Join  the  thousands 
ol'  other  farmers  nationwide  who  each  month 
uproot  their  families  and  move  to  nearby 
towns  and  cities  in  search  of  work  or,  falling 
that,  welfare.  At  44,  he  feels  he  is  young 
enough  to  find  another  line  of  work,  and  In 
fact  he  has  already  received  Job  offers  from 
several  farm-related  businesses.  But  he  Is 
less  confident  about  the  future  of  many  of 
his  older  neighbors.  "Most  of  them  aren't 
really  thinking  about  making  any  money: 
they're  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  heck 
they  can  get  out  of  farming  without  losing 
everything  they've  worked  for  over  the 
years." 

Some  observers  claim  that,  even  with  cur- 
rent debt  loads,  the  rate  of  failure  would  not 
be  as  high  as  It  Is  If  farmers  employed  better 
business  practices.  In  fact.  It  Is  not  unusual 
to  hear  even  a  farmer  complain  that  msiny  of 
his  neighbors  (but  not,  of  course,  himself) 
are  terrible  businessmen  who  never  put 
pencil  to  paper  and  plan  their  finances. 

Most  experts,  however,  say  the  problem 
is  too  widespread  to  be  corrected  simply  by 
better  business  practices.  Tommy  Irvln, 
State  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Georgia, 
concedes  that  "at  least  50  percent  of  our 
farmers  are  very  deeply  in  debt."  Bob  Bla- 
lock,  the  former  Georgia  director  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  a  major  Fed- 
eral lender,  estimates  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  his  agency's  6,000  statewide  loan  re- 
cipients were  unable  to  pay  the  installment 
on  their  1980  loans.  Adds  Jonny  Neely. 
chairman  of  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Butler.  Ga.:  "We  may  be  talking  about  an- 
other 'Grapes  of  Wrath'  here." 

Though  Georgia's  problems  are  more  se- 
vere than  those  of  most  other  states  because 
of  record  droughts  there  In  recent  years,  the 
same  sort  of  debt  crisis  exists  throughout 
the  country.  In  Illinois,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  state  chief  of  farmer  pro- 
erams,  James  Relfsteck.  estimates  that  de- 
linquencies on  most  types  of  loans  are  run- 
ning In  the  range  of  20  percent  to  26  percent, 
with  bankruptcies  approaching  10  times  the 
rate  of  previous  years.  North  Dakota's  chief 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  programs. 
LeRoy  Nayes,  says  delinquencies  In  his  state 
average  19  percent  on  most  types  of  loans, 
and  he  claims  this  delinquency  rate  Is  about 
the  lowest  In  the  nation.  He  Is  especially 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  quarter  of 
all  North  Dakota  farmers  are  now  on  his 
agency's  rolls.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans  are  available  only  to  farmers  who 
have  already  been  denied  credit  by  banks. 

"Many  of  these  people  are  living  off  bor- 
rowed funds,  not  Income,"  Nayes  explains.  "It 
may  not  look  so  bad  on  the  surface,  but  un- 
derneath, the  profitability  Just  Isn't  there 
anymore.  And  frankly.  I  don't  see  much  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

Neither  does  Richard  Pottorff.  an  econ- 
omist for  Data  Resources,  an  economic  re- 
search organization.  His  analysis  of  farm 
conditions  captured  national  headlines  when 
It  was  released  in  August.  "The  farm  sector 
of  the  Untied  States  economy  is  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  a  depression  reminiscent  of 
the  l930's."  he  declared.  "The  outlook  for 
farm  income  and  profitability  has  gone  be- 
yond dismal  and  would  have  to  be  termed 
catastrophic. " 

Forty  miles  southeast  of  Macon,  Oa., 
Unadllla  (population  1.562)  might  be  mis- 
taken by  the  casual  observer  for  just  another 
truck  stop,  good  at  best  for  a  little  gas  and  a 
bite  to  eat.  Even  as  rural  towns  go.  Unadllla 
Is  lightweight.  One  can  cruise  the  entire 
business  district  by  car  In  just  under  a  min- 


ute. There  are  no  clubs  or  movie  theaters  In 
Unadllla;  younger  residents  must  drive  to 
nearby  Perry  or  even  Macon  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights.  The  town's  only  claim  to 
fame  is  Tommy  Kersey,  the  charismatic  state 
leader  of  the  American  Agricultural  Move- 
ment, who  gained  national  notoriety  three 
years  ago  as  a  key  figure  In  the  mUitant  pro- 
test by  farmers  from  across  the  country  who 
drove  their  tractors  through  the  streets  of 
Washington. 

Despite  Unadllla's  barren  atmosphere,  its 
30  businesses,  four  churches  and  single  bank 
are  the  nerve  center  of  a  network  extending 
for  many  miles  over  the  countryside — a  net- 
work of  farm  families.  There  is  a  growing  un- 
ease among  these  farmers,  a  feeling  that  the 
natural  order  has  gone  askew.  "Used  to  be  If 
you  worked  hard,  you  could  make  a  decent 
living."  says  one  farmer  who  worked  his  way 
up  from  behind  a  mule-driven  plow.  Like 
many  of  Unadllla's  farmers,  he  now  faces 
foreclosure.  "Nowadays,  well,  I  Just  feel  like 
everything's  going  the  other  way." 

"A  lot  of  farmers  have  lost  everything  they 
have."  adds  Marvin  Ragaen,  chairman  of 
Unadllla's  State  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
"Probably  no  one  around  here  has  really 
made  a  profit  since  1977." 

Just  outside  the  town  stands  the  Smyrna 
Independent  Methodist  Church,  a  small 
wood-frame  structure  topped  by  a  clean 
white  spire.  "With  maybe  one  exception." 
says  Its  minister.  Joe  McNulty,  "all  the  fami- 
lies In  this  church  are  facing  the  possibility 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  near  future.  They're 
real  proud  people  around  here,  you  know. 
They  find  It  hard  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
they've  got  all  these  debu  they  can't  pay. 
And  they've  had  such  good  times  In  the  past. 
Really  good  times.  They  can't  accept  the 
change." 

Farming  is  more  than  a  job;  It  is  a  whole 
way  of  life  to  these  people.  But  rural  com- 
munities are  drastically  changing.  Young 
people  leave  because  there  are  so  few  oppor- 
tunities for  Independent  farming,  and  if 
wage  labor  Is  all  that's  available,  well.  It  pays 
better  in  the  factories  than  in  the  fields. 
Some  shops  and  churches  close,  but  the  re- 
sult is  not  so  much  a  ghost  town  as  a  town 
haunted  by  a  more  familiar  past.  Day  by  day, 
the  old  hometown  seems  less  a  contununlty  of 
families  than  a  conglomeration  of 
Individuals. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  new 
farm  structure  that  is  emerging  is  a  growing 
separation  of  ownership  and  control  of  land 
from  the  hands  that  actually  work  It.  This 
comes  about  in  different  ways. 

Sometimes,  agricultural  land  Is  bought  up 
by  absentee  investors  not  so  much  for  the 
Income  from  production  as  for  the  scecula- 
tlve  possibilities:  Land  in  some  areas  Is 
inflating  In  value  at  twice  the  rate  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  As  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  nations  farmland  may  already 
be  owned  by  nonfarm  operators  and  inves- 
tors, according  to  the  General  Acciunung 
Office.  If  the  absentee  owner  happens  to  be 
a  corporation,  the  benefits  are  even  greater 
than  for  an  individual. 

Also,  any  corporation  whose  farm  Income 
represents  less  than  10  percent  of  total  earn- 
ings does  not  have  to  report  that  income 
separately  So  profit  and  losses  may  be  shifted 
around  within  the  corporation,  depreciation 
accelerated,  and  great  advantage  taken  of 
other  tax  provisions  allowed  to  farms  as  well. 

In  certain  areas  of  the  country.  However, 
corporations  own  vast  tracts  of  land  and 
reap  major  profits  from  high-volume  spe- 
cialty crop  production.  Tenneco  West  Inc.,  for 
example,  owns  l.l  million  acres  in  California 
and  Arizona.  This  subsidiary  of  the  Houston- 
based  oil  conglomerate  Is  the  largest  grower 
of  California  table  grapes  In  the  United 
States.  The  citrus  fields  In  Florida  owned  by 
Minute  Maid  (owned  In  turn  by  Coca-Cola) 
are  another  example  of  direct  corporate  In- 
volvement In  crop  production.  So  great  U 
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the  concentration  of  '.and  ownership  !n  some 
parts  of  the  country  that  In  California,  for 
instance.  60  percent  of  the  land  Is  farmed  by 
only  37  percsnt  of  the  states  operators,  ac- 
cording to  Don  VlUareJo  of  the  nonprofit 
California  Institute  for  Rural  Studies;. 

Far  and  away  the  most  common  form  of 
corporate  influence  In  agriculture,  though,  is 
not  the  direct  ownership  of  land.  (Probably 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  America's  farms  are 
owned  by  corporations  )  It  is  through  a  proc- 
ess known  as  "forward  contracting."  where:Dy 
the  conditions  and  volume  of  production  as 
well  as  the  price  after  harvest  are  sst  in 
advance  by  food  manufacturing  and  prr«ce;s- 
ing  firms  with  growers.  The  farmers  get  a 
guaranteed  price  in  an  unstable  market, 
while  the  contractor  gets  the  farmei-s  labor 
with  none  of  the  rUks  of  ownership.  Or.  as 
A.  V.  Krebs.  a  leader  of  the  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. B\jral  America,  puts  it:  "In  most 
cas3s  the  corporation  does  not  become  a 
farmer:  it  rents  one."  And  since  processors 
use  their  contract  prices  with  higher-vol- 
ume farmers  as  the  base  price  for  :ill  their 
crop  purchases,  forward  contracting  tends  to 
dictate  commodity  prices  received  by  all 
farmers,  even  those  who  do  not  grow  under 
contract. 

The  Agriculture  Department  estimates  that 
today  at  least  25  percent  of  total  United 
States  agricultural  output  is  controlled 
through  vertical  and  contractual  Integra- 
tion. But  this  figure  is  somewhat  deceiving, 
since  some  crops  are  almost  completely  con- 
trolled by  a  few  large  firms:  100  percent  of 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets,  for  instance,  and 
98  percent  of  milk.  97  percent  of  all  broiler 
chickens,  95  percent  of  processed  vegetables, 
and  85  percent  of  citrus  fruit. 

By  whatever  name  it  is  known— corporate 
agribusiness,  megafarming.  industrial  agri- 
culture. Big  Food — this  new  farm  system  is 
rapidly  changing  the  complexion  of  rural 
life.  Just  as  this  new  system  requires  a  new 
breed  of  farmers — hired  (or  rented)  labor 
rather  than  independent  owners — it  also 
spawns  new  communities  in  which  they  must 
live. 

Research  has  been  done  to  quantify  the 
social  consequences  of  agribusiness.  Perhaps 
the  seminal  work  was  undertaken  more  than 
35  years  ago  by  Walter  Goldschmldt.  now  a 
professor  at  U.C.L.A.'s  anthropology  depart- 
ment, as  a  researcher  for  what  wsis  then 
the  U.SD.A  s  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. Though  political  pressure  from  agri- 
business— documented  by  the  press  at  the 
time — resulted  in  the  suppression  of  Gold- 
Echmidts  full  study  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, the  termination  of  his  position 
and  the  demise  of  the  bureau  itself,  his  study 
became  a  sort  of  cult  classic  among  rural 
sociologists  until  it  was  finally  updated  and 
published  in  1978,  under  the  title  "As  You 
Sow." 

In  his  study.  Goldschmldt  examined  two 
farm  communities  in  California's  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  chosen  for  their  remarkable  simi- 
larity. Each  had  the  same  volume  of  crop 
production,  comparable  soil  quality  and  irri- 
gation development,  and  similar  climate. 
Both  communities  were  equidistant  from 
malor  urban  areas  and  similarly  served  by 
highways  and  rail  lines.  In  only  one  major 
respect  were  they  different:  TTie  town  of 
Dlnuba  was  centered  on  a  small  family-farm 
economy,  whereas  the  town  of  Arvln  depend- 
ed on  large-scale  agribusiness  farming. 

Goldschmldt  discovered  that  Dinuba's 
family-farm  economy  supported  20  perecnt 
more  people  per  dollar  volume  of  farm  out- 
put than  Arvln  did.  Yet  despite  this  greater 
population  load,  Dlnuba  also  provided  Its 
residents  with  a  12  percent  higher  standard 
of  living.  (In  1970,  researchers  again  visited 
the  two  towns  and  found  that  Dlnuba  then 
enjoyed  a  median  Income  that  was  37  percent 
higher  than  In  Arvln.) 


Goldschmldt  further  found  that  the  physi- 
cal facilities  for  community  living,  such  as 
paved  streets  and  sidewalks,  garbage  and 
sewage  disposal,  were  far  superior  in  Dlnuba. 
The  agribusiness  town  had  no  high  school 
and  only  one  elementary  school,  whereas  Dl- 
nuba provided  its  citizens  with  four  elemen- 
tary schools  in  addition  to  a  high  school. 
Three  pu'ollc  parks  existed  In  the  small-farm 
town;  the  large-farm  town  offered  only  a 
single  playground,  lent  by  a  corporation. 

In  addition,  Dlnuba  sustained  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  social  organizations  for 
civic  improvement  as  did  Arvln,  whose  citi- 
zens demonstrated  a  measurably  lower  rate 
of  participation  In  civic,  social,  church  and 
political  activities.  In  Dlnuba,  various  gov- 
ernmental bodies  existed  enabling  residents 
to  make  decisions  about  the  public  welfare 
through  direct  popular  vote:  no  such  bodies 
existed  In  Arvln. 

Offering  an  explanation  for  the  disparity. 
Goldschmldt  noted:  "The  small-farm  com- 
munity is  a  population  of  middle-class  per- 
sons with  a  high  degree  of  stability  in  Income 
and  tenure  and  a  strong  economic  and  social 
interest  in  their  community."  By  contrast,  he 
said,  the  big-farm  community  contained 
"large  numbers  whose  only  tie  to  the  com- 
munity is  their  uncertain  and  relatively  low- 
income  Job.  Differences  In  wealth  are  great 
among  members  of  this  community,  and  so- 
cial contacts  between  them  are  rare." 

Goldschmldt  was  the  first  to  document 
how  farm  structure  and  ownership  patterns 
can  directly  influence  the  character  of  niral 
life.  In  the  years  since,  a  number  of  rural 
researchers  have  taken  to  the  field  In  several 
states  and  discovered  the  same  connection 
between  expanding  farm  monopolization  and 
declining  community  viability. 

Larry  Swanson,  for  instance,  is  an  eco- 
nomic consultant  In  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  last 
year  completed  a  doctoral  study  of  changes 
over  a  30-year  period  in  27  rural  Nebraska 
counties.  "I  found  a  direct  negative  correla- 
tion between  farm  sizes  and  conditions 
of  rural  communities,"  he  explains.  "In 
other  words,  here  in  the  Midwest  as  well, 
when  agricultural  production  becomes  con- 
centrated in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  the 
quality  of  community  life  measurably  de- 
teriorates." 

"What  do  we  need  farmers  for?"  asked  the 
irate  woman  caller  on  a  rural  radio  talk 
show  recently.  "I  can  get  all  the  food  I  need 
at  the  grocery  store!"  Though  most  Ameri- 
cans realize  we  do  need  farmers,  the  ques- 
tion remains:  Do  we  need  family  farmers? 

"I  don't  think  we  can  say  that  a  small 
farm  is  as  energy-elBclent  or  as  production- 
efficient  as  a  large  farm,"  contends  the  pres- 
ident of  Tenneco  West,  Trls  Kroglus.  "That's 
one  reason  the  economics  of  the  Industry  fa- 
vors bigger  farm  vmlts." 

But  Agriculture  Department  economists 
fear  that  a  highly  monopolized  agricultural 
system  may  by  its  very  nature  be  less  ro- 
bust and  shock-resistant  than  the  diversi- 
fied family-farm  It  is  replacing.  This  is  be- 
cause large-scale  farms  are  much  more  capi- 
tal Intensive  and  energy  exhaustive  than 
equally  productive  smaller  farms.  While 
large-scale  farming  does  enjoy  a  short-term 
economic  advantage,  ultimately  It  may  be 
more  susceptible  to  energy  shortages  and 
economic  difficulties.  When  all  stages  of  the 
food-production  chain  are  fused  together 
under  the  concentrated  control  of  a  few 
companies,  a  disruption  In  any  one  link  of 
the  chain — a  corporate  bankruptcy,  for  In- 
stance— is  more  likely  to  bring  the  whole  sys- 
tem down. 

A  second  cause  for  concern  Is  that  agri- 
business farming  Is  believed  by  many  to 
speed  up  soil  erosion  and  loss  of  fertility, 
already  a  ma'or  problem,  with  at  least  one- 
third  of  all  American  farmland  eroding  at 
rates    that    produce    declining    crop   yields. 


Critics  say  corporate  and  absentee  farmers 
have  a  love-lt-and-leave-lt  attitude  toward 
the  land,  regarding  it  as  an  Investment  to  be 
farmed  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  And 
large-scale  farms  typically  use  herbicides  and 
other  chemical  poisons  on  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  their  acreage,  compared  with  4  pier- 
cent  used  on  smaller  farms.  Thlsr  may  In- 
creasj  productivity  temporarily,  but  groups 
like  the  National  Family  Farm  Coalition, 
Rural  America  and  the  Center  for  Rural  Af- 
fairs in  Nebraska  fear  that  it  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  conservation,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  the  growing  use  of  chemicals  will  dam- 
age the  fertility  of  the  soil  Itself. 

Respected  agricultural  experts  warn  that 
as  a  result  of  erosion,  tinwlse  use  of  chemi- 
cals and  the  continuing  conversion  of  prime 
farmland  to  Industrial  and  commercial  uses, 
food  surpluses  may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Though  the  future  Impact  of  agricultural 
monopolization  upon  food  prices  Is  Impos- 
sible to  predict,  the  former  Federal  Trade 
Commission  economist  Russell  Parker  has 
estimated  that  consumer  overcharges  because 
of  diminished  competition  In  the  food  indus- 
try already  approach  tl4  billion  annually, 
or  about  $200  per  family.  Furthermore,  the 
major  source  of  retail  food  price  increases 
in  recent  years  has  not  been  the  farmer,  but 
the  highly  concentrated  processing  and  food-  . 
manufacturing  sectors.  A  recent  example  of 
how  diminished  competition  can  raise  food 
prices  occurred  during  last  year's  peanut 
shortage.  Processors  and  manufacturers  more 
than  doubled  the  price  of  peanut  butter 
to  the  consumer  even  though  upwards  of 
90  percent  of  peanut  farmers  sold  their  crops 
under  contract  to  the  processors  at  the  same 
price  as  the  year  before. 

Faced  with  these  concerns,  10  states  in 
the  last  decade  have  enacted  laws  to  restrict 
corporate  farming  activities.  At  the  national 
level,  repeated  but  unsuccessful  legislation 
designed  to  "restore  competition  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  to  provide  for  the 
continued  existence  of  the  family  farm"  has 
been  Introduced.  Known  as  the  Family  Farm 
Antitrust  Act.  a  House  version  reintroduced 
by  Democratic  Representative  Robert  Kas- 
tenmeier  of  Wisconsin  this  year  would  stip- 
ulate that  no  business  with  nonfarm  assets 
of  more  than  95  million  "shall  control,  or 
attempt  to  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
production  of  raw  farm  products  through 
ownership  or  long-term  leasing  of  agricul- 
tural land." 

From  the  National  Farmers  Union  to  the 
American  Agriculture  Movement,  a  variety 
of  farm  organizations  also  call  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  family-farm  system.  Some  of 
these  groups  have  lobbied  Congress,  some 
proposed  legislation,  others  organized  for 
collective  bargaining  and,  in  1978,  one  group 
called  a  farm  strike.  In  one  instance,  a 
group  of  gun-wielding  farmers  in  Georgia 
even  prevented  a  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration foreclosure  on  one  of  their  neighbors. 
To  a  large  extent,  however,  the  militancy 
that  fueled  the  tractorcade  protest  of  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  replaced  by  demoraliza- 
tion over  what  farmers  believe  Is  Washing- 
ton's lack  of  concern  for  their  plight. 

Whether  the  expected  Increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies next  year  will  give  rise  to  a  new 
upsurge  of  farm  protest  is  impossible  to 
predict.  Organizing  by  farmers  has  been 
scattered  sund  only  minimally  effective;  the 
typical  family  farmer  resists  the  concept  of 
collective  action.  "For  sure  we  have  to 
organize  ourselves."  insisted  Charles  Bodrey 
shortly  before  his  auction  sale,  "and  for  sure 
we  never  will." 

Sociologists  and  political  leadM-s  have  long 
maintained  that  the  family-farm  system  oc- 
cupies a  special  niche  in  American  life. 
Former  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin 
once  called  it  "the  seedbed  of  our  culture," 
while  Walter  Goldschmldt  has  written  that 
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the  family-farm  system  creates  "a  pattern 
of  egaUtarlanlsm  and  personal  Independ- 
ence" that  helps  maintain  democratic  insti- 
tutions. It  is  perhaps  no  accident,  say  some 
observers,  that  black  slavery  and  later  the 
development  of  large  migrant  labor  forces 
reached  their  zenith  In  precisely  those  re- 
gions of  the  United  SUtes  where  the  family- 
farm  system  has  historically  been  weakest: 
the  South  and  the  Southwest. 

As  the  Agriculture  Department  noted,  the 
destruction  of  the  family-farm  system  "im- 
plies a  dlsenfranchlsement,  a  separation,  of 
the  majority  of  people  from  the  land."  It 
seems  unlikely  that  an  agricultural  system 
that  employs  20  percent  of  the  nation's  work 
force  and  generates  an  estimated  26  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  an  industry  controlled  by  a  rela- 
tively few  large  firms  without  profoundly 
altering  the  nation's  political  fabric. 

•  Mr,  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
quote  a  former  President : 

So  far  the  farmer  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention that  the  city  worker  has  received 
and  has  not  been  able  to  express  himself  as 
the  city  worker  has  done  .  .  .  the  result  has 
been  bad  for  those  who  dwell  In  the  open 
country,  and  therefore  bad  for  the  whole 
nation.  We  were  founded  as  a  nation  of  farm- 
ers, and  In  solte  of  the  great  growth  of  our 
Industrial  life  it  still  remains  true  that  our 
whole  system  rests  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer.  — President  Theodore  Roosevelt — 
1908 

If  the  food  security  of  the  United 
States  and  much  of  the  world  Is  to  be 
protected,  the  question  of  farm  and  ranch 
income  cannot  be  ignored. 

Using  constant  1967  dollars,  net  farm 
income  is  the  lowest  that  it  has  been  in 
decades. 

Prices  for  every  single  agricultural 
commodity  are  lower  than  they  were  a 
yeaj  ago.  In  the  space  of  just  1  month, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
justed downward  its  estimate  of  farm 
income  by  *2  Dillion— from  $24  billion  to 
$22  billion — with  the  expectation  that 
farm  income  will  continue  to  go  down, 

I  think  there  is  a  general  assumption 
that  farmers  and  ranchers  will  continue 
to  produce  no  matter  what  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  economy  may  do.  But  that 
could  prove  to  be  a  false  and  very  dan- 
gerous assumption. 

If  the  hard-working  people  who  oper- 
ate our  magnificent  agricultural  plant 
cannot  make  a  profit  from  their  invest- 
ment and  labor — no  matter  how  hard 
they  try  to  maximize  production — we 
cannot  assume  that  they  will  continue  to 
produce. 

For  example,  153,000  cattle  feeders  and 
beef  producers  mostly  in  feedlot  opera- 
tions have  gone  out  of  business  since 
1975.  The  economists  will  say  that  is  all 
right,  because  the  marketplace  was  just 
getting  rid  of  the  inefficient  producers. 
But  this  year  all  cattle  feeders  have  been 
losing  $60  to  $100  per  head  when  they 
sold  fat  steers  or  heifers.  TTiere  have 
been  no  profits,  even  for  the  most  effi- 
cient cattle  feeders  and  now  it  looks  like 
cow-calf  (H>erators  will  take  their  losses 
as  feeder  calves  are  down  $2  per  hun- 
dredweight from  last  year;  that  is  15  per- 
cent less  in  the  face  of  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  operating  costs. 

For  the  past  several  years,  inflation 
has  been  devastating  American  agricul- 
ture. Since  1972,  gross  farm  income  has 


risen  by  58  percent,  but  production  costs 
have  risen  115  percent. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1981,  net 
farm  and  ranch  income  fell  $1.2  billion 
from  levels  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980. 
In  comparison,  corporate  income,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  rose  2  percent  or  $4.2 
billion. 

Credit  is  not  a  discretionary  thing  with 
farming.  Farmers  and  ranchers  have  to 
depend  heavily  on  borrowed  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  production.  Farm  and 
ranch  borrowing  has  increased  from  $19 
billion  a  year  in  1950  to  $180.5  billion 
this  year. 

As  prices  for  feed,  seed,  fuel  and  fer- 
tilizer have  increased,  expenses  on  the 
farm  have  increased  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  receipts  to  more  than  85  percent. 

Interest  costs  alone  amoimted  to  13 
percent  of  the  cost  of  production  in  1980 
compared  to  9.2  percent  in  1977.  Non- 
real  estate  debt  now  averages  3 1  percent 
of  nonreal  estate  assets. 

Total  interest  payments  on  agricul- 
tural debt  are  forecast  to  be  $18.8  bil- 
lion in  1981,  up  frcwn  $16.7  billion  in  1980 
and  $8.3  billion  in  1977. 

Farm  real  estate  interest  rates  pay- 
ments are  expected  to  total  $8.7  billion 
in  1981.  compared  to  $4.4  billion  in  1977. 
What  do  these  figures  mean  in  prac- 
tical terms? 

With  other  factors  held  constant,  a 
change  of  just  1  percent  in  the  average 
interest  rate  means  a  change  for  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  $960  million  in  operating 
debt;  $800  million  in  real  estate  costs, 
and  1.2  percent  in  total  farm  operating 
costs. 

On  an  average  Illinois  farm  with  360 
acres  of  corn,  interest  payments  are 
$5,777  annually,  or  17  cents  on  a  bushel 
of  corn. 

On  an  Arkansas  farm  with  600  acres  of 
soybeans,  interest  payments  are  $5,937 
a  year,  or  62  cents  per  bushel  of  soybeans. 
On  a  Montana  wheat  farm  of  960  acres, 
interest  payments  are  $10,005  a  year,  or 
46  cents  per  bushel  of  wheat. 

On  a  Georgia  farm  with  275  acres  of 
peanuts,  interest  payments  are  $4,706 
annually,  or  86  cents  per  pound  of  pea- 
nuts. 

On  a  520-acre  Nebraska  grain  sorghum 
farm,  interest  payments  are  $5,404  a 
year,  or  17  cents  per  bushel  of  sorghum. 
On  a  Texas  cottom  farm  of  680  acres, 
interest  payments  are  $8,111  a  year,  or  4 
cents  per  pound  of  cotton. 

Let  us  take  a  520-acre  California  rice 
farm.  The  yearly  interest  being  paid 
thsre  on  the  average  is  $11,551.  or  37 
cents  per  hundredweight. 

What  all  of  this  means  is  that  the  high 
cost  of  money  is  eroding  the  value  of 
these  commodities  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. At  the  same  time  consumers  are  buy- 
ing more  and. more  high-priced  money 
rather  than  food  when  they  go  to  the 
grocery  store. 

So  where  does  all  of  this  leave  us?  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  costs  of  farm  in- 
puts— especially  on  petroleum  products 
and  the  cost  of  money — inflation  is  eating 
our  producers  alive.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  the  high  interest  rates  are  pric- 
ing our  commodities  out  of  the  range  of 
developing  nations  at  the  very  time  when 


we  need  to  be  exporting  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can food  products  we  can. 

But  on  the  long  haul  of  the  next  18 
months,  world  grain  demand  may  be 
high.  The  question  will  be,  can  American 
farmers  continue  to  produce  with  the 
current  credit  crunch  pressing  down  on 
them?  There  are  some  observers  who 
claim  that„if  the  increase  in  farm  debt 
continues  at  current  levels  for  the  next 
4  or  5  years,  American  agriculture  will 
be  bankrupt. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  reasons  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  farm  blll.« 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  notice  that  in  several 
places  in  the  proposed  legislation  there 
are  references  to  sections  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  For  example,  in  sec- 
tion 705  of  title  Vn  there  is  a  new  sec- 
tion dealing  with  price  support  for  1982 
through  1985  crop  of  peanuts  which  is 
designated  as  section  108A.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  A  is  a  capital  A  and 
not  a  small  letter  "a".  The  importance  of 
this  is  because  there  is  an  existing  sec- 
tion 108<a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  Where  reference  in  title  VII  is 
made  to  section  108 A  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  it  is  referring  to  the  new 
added  section  108A  which  is  contained 
in  section  705  of  this  act.  The  same  is 
true  when  there  is  a  reference  to  section 
108A(3)(A»  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1949. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree  to  this? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  would  say  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  agree' 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  has  been  brought  to 
iny  attention  that  a  large  marketing 
cooperative  engaged  in  peanut  buying, 
shelling,  and  processing  made  a  formal 
request  in  1980  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture that  it  be  given  the  privilege 
of  making  warehouse  storage  loans  to 
producers  of  peanuts.  That  request,  I  am 
told,  created  a  controversy  within  the 
peanut  industry  which  resulted  in  oppo- 
sition being  registered  by  the  National 
Peanut  Growers  Group,  a  federation  of 
peanut  growers  organizations,  as  well  as 
all  cleaners  and  shellers  of  peanuts  in  the 
United  States  save  and  except  one  such 
firm. 

The  opposition  was  registered  In  an 
informal  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  August  8,  1980.  Among 
the  arguments  made  by  the  almost  solid 
U.S.  peanut  grower  and  sheller  seg- 
ments was  the  fact  that  the  1977  Peanut 
Act  in  section  lOStcXl)  provided  that 
the  Secretary  may  make  warehouse  stor- 
age loans  available  in  each  of  the  three 
producing  areas— to  "a"  designated  mar- 
keting association  of  peanut  producers 
which  was  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activi- 
ties. Industry  spokesmen  pointed  out 
that  it  was  not  the  legislative  intent  at 
the  time  of  passage  of  the  1977  act  to  al- 
low more  than  one  cooperative  in  each 
producing  area  to  handle  the  loan  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thus 
did  not  grant  the  request  to  permit  an- 
other organization  to  participate  In  han- 
dling peanut  loan  function!. 
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The  langtiase  In  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day is  much  stronger  and  more  specific 
In  its  purpose  of  continuing  the  concept 
of  assigning  to  one  and  only  one  mar- 
keting association  in  each  of  the  three 
areas  to  handle  USDA  peanut  loan  f  unc- 
Uons  in  the  field.  Section  108A(3)(A) 
provides  in  part  that : 

The  Secretary  may  not  make  warehouse 
■torage  loans  available  to  any  cooperative 
that  Is  engaged  In  operations  or  activities 
concerning  peanuts  other  than  those  opera- 
tions and  activities  specified  In  this  section 
.  .  .  conducting  peanut  price  support  activi- 
ties. 

This  provision  has  been  added  to  in- 
sure that  the  operation  of  the  peanut 
price  program  remains  with  those  or- 
ganizations concerned  primarily  with 
complete  program  objectivity. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  indeed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  the  ranlcing  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  agree, 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  bill  imder  consideration  at  this  time 
mandates  a  practice  in  the  operation  of 
the  peanut  price  support  program  that 
has  apparently  been  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  involved  for  many  years.  I  am 
referring  to  the  utilization  of  one  grower 
association  in  each  designated  area  in 
carrying  out  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration field  and  supervisory  peanut 
price  support  functions.  This  provision 
is  found  in  section  108 A (3)  (A)  of  the  bill 
contained  in  conference  committee  re- 
port. As  I  understand  it,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  by  this  provision  to 
utilize  one  such  grower  association  in 
these  areas:  these  associations  exist 
primarily  to  handle  such  activities. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  the  ranlcing  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  agree? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  concluded  after 
due  deliberation  that  the  word  "shall" 
in  the  first  sentence  in  section  108A(3) 
(A)  leaves  no  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  uses  such  asso- 
ciations in  these  price  support  functions. 
Indeed,  he  is  mandated  to  do  so. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  agree? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Further,  the  first  sen- 
tence in  section  108A(3)(A)  clearly 
specifies,  by  use  of  the  word  "a,"  that 
there  is  to  be  one,  and  only  one.  such 
grower  association  so  designated  in  each 
of  the  three  peanut  producing  areas. 
Limiting  the  number  of  associations  to 
three  assures  continuation  of  onerating 
eCBciency.  effective  communications,  uni- 
formity in  program  administration  and 
economy  in  peanut  program  field  activ- 
ities. We  have  seen  this  system  work  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  for  the  benefit 
of  the  grower,  for  the  benefit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  conferees  in  their  wisdom  have 


agreed  to  extend  by  statute  this  method 
of  carrying  out  peanut  price  support 
functions  imder  the  1981  farm  bill. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  agree? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes.« 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  for  the  conference  report  on  S. 
884,  the  1981  farm  bill,  with  great  Reluc- 
tance. I  do  so  only  because  it  is  apparent 
that  this  is  the  best  bill  that  can  be 
gotten  for  our  farmers  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  OfHce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Failure  to  enact  this  farm  bill  will 
mean  drafting  a  new  bill  next  spring  in  a 
time  of  soaring  budget  deficits  and  amid 
threats  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  increase  the  cost  estimates  for 
the  programs  involved.  This  would  prob- 
ably result  in  losing  some  commodity 
programs  entirely  and  possibly  in  even 
more  cuts  in  other  programs  from  the 
low  levels  contained  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture broad  discretionary  powers  to 
manage  our  Nation's  farm  programs.  If 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  he  can  use  these  au- 
thorities to  maintain  farm  prices  at  rea- 
sonable levels.  He  can  also  choose  to  use 
these  authorities  to  maintain  market 
prices  at  the  minimum  target  levels  spec- 
ified in  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  recognize 
the  reality  that  USDA's  own  statistics 
have  made  glaringly  obvious — agricul- 
ture is  in  a  depression  worse  than  any 
since  the  1930's.  No  sector  of  agriculture 
is  well  off  today.  The  situation  demands 
effective  action  to  raise  prices,  to  stop 
unlawful  export  subsidies,  to  lower  trade 
barriers  and  with  increased  markets  ac- 
cess for  our  ag  exports  at  reasonable 
prices. 

The  administration  has  now  won  the 
farm  bill  they  said  they  needed.  I  chal- 
lenge them  now  to  use  it  to  bring  a 
needed  economic  revitalization  to  our 
family  farmers  while  there  are  still  some 
of  them  left  in  business.* 

FARM    BILL    IS   OtTT    OF    LINE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  I  voted  against  Senate  passage  of 
the  farm  bill  because  I  believed  it  was 
far  too  generous  to  the  private  agricul- 
tural industry  and  unfair  to  taxpayers 
and  consumers. 

Although  the  farm  bill  conference 
members  have  labored  long  and  hard  on 
this  complex  measure,  the  bill  they  have 
reported  remains  bloated  by  unfair 
price-support  programs  that  threaten  to 
increase  inflation. 

At  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  approved  deep  cuts  in  essen- 
tial health,  education  and  employment 
programs  and.  particularly,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is  sliding  deeper  and 
deeper  into  a  recession,  a  subsidy-laden 
farm  bill  cannot  be  justified. 

During  our  earlier  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  I  cosponsored  measures  to 
eliminate  massive  subsidies  for  tobacco, 
sugar  and  peanuts,  and  I  supported  ef- 
forts to  cut  other  costly  special  interest 
programs. 


Although  I  am  gratified  that  some  of 
these  efforts  have  succeeded  and  others 
have  met  with  moderate  success,  the 
farm  bill  continues  to  stand  out  as  an 
extravagant  measure  that  is  out  of  step 
with  the  times  and  out  of  line  with  our 
economy. 

It  is  wrong  to  ask  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
overblown  price-support  programs  that 
only  assure  consumer  prices  will  remain 
high.  When  we  are  asking  our  citizens 
to  tighten  their  belts,  1  cannot  support 
the  payment  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
subsidies  to  the  agricultural  Industry.* 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  1981 
omnibus  farm  bill  contains  the  seeds  of 
destruction  of  American  farming  and 
promises  to  place  an  extraordinary 
strain  on  our  Nation's  consumers  and 
the  economy  in  general. 

The  continuation  of  antiquated  com- 
modity programs  such  as  for  peanuts 
and  tobacco  cost  consumers  billions  of 
dollars  while  denying  many  farmers  the 
opportunity  to  plant  crops  which  in  fact 
may  provide  them  with  options  that  can 
mean  profitable  instead  of  losing  years. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Wayne  Hill 
a  farmer  in  southern  Delaware  who  has 
called  my  o£Bce  to  ask  why  he  caimot  at- 
tempt to  grow  peanuts.  Mr.  Hill  points 
to  the  dlfBcult  times  agriculture  is  ex- 
periencing In  our  State.  He  believes  that 
peanuts  may  just  be  the  additional  crop 
he  needs.  Now  some  may  say  that  Dela- 
ware's climate  is  much  too  cold:  that  the 
growing  season  Is  too  short  for  Mr.  Hill 
to  produce  edible  peanuts,  but  the  fact 
is  under  the  allotment  provisions  of 
this  bill  he  has  no  incentive  to  try.  If 
he  is  successful  he  Is  prohibited  from 
selling  his  crop  for  edible  uses.  That 
right  is  withheld  for  the  benefit  of  a  se- 
lect few,  many  of  whom  do  not  even 
farm  themselves. 

The  sugar  provisions  seem  just  as 
mindless.  They  are  said  to  guarantee  a 
market  stability  which  is  in  the  consiun- 
ers  interest.  But  the  stability  only  exists 
on  the  downside:  there  is  no  guarantee 
to  the  consumer  that  prices  can  be  kept 
from  rising— only  kept  from  falling 

The  system  of  commodity  support  and 
target  prices  which  have  been  retained 
in  this  bill  have  an  extremely  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  resource  allocation  and  use. 
They  encourage  the  storage  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  cheese  and  other  milk 
products  in  warehouses  around  the  coim- 
try.  If  It  is  not  bad  enough  that  we  buy 
up  these  products  that  will  go  to  waste, 
we  even  pay  millions  in  storage  costs  to 
watch  them  rot. 

At  the  same  time  signals  are  sent  out 
to  farmers  to  mine  their  soil  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Thousands  of 
acres  are  brought  into  cultivation  that 
are  not  suited  for  intensive  use  and  con- 
sequently we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
significant  loss  of  what  some  have  called 

our  most  precious   natural   resource 

top  soil. 

A  coalition  of  broad  farm  interests  has 
put  this  legislation  together.  But  this 
proposal  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
American  farmers.  It  proposes  a  system 
that  can  only  entrap  them  and  ulti- 
mately provide  for  the  destruction  of  our 
nations  most  important  Industry. 

Nor  is  this  proposal  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  places  a  hor- 
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rendous  burden  on  our  people  as  tax- 
payers and  consumers  and  creates  an 
obstruction  to  any  hope  for  the  recovery 
of  this  Nation's  economy. 

In  summary  this  bill  maintains  mas- 
sive subsidies,  encourages  gross  Ineffi- 
ciency, keeps  some  food  prices  such  as 
peanuts  and  sugar  unreasonably  high 
and  will  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  that  ought 
to  be  ploughed  under.  I,  therefore,  will 
vote  to  defeat  it  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
bill  of  1981  has  been  constructed  over  the 
last  year  in  an  atmosphere  that  has  the 
Congress  caught  between  the  Reagan 
administration  mandate  to  cut  Federal 
spending  and  farm  producer  demands 
for  increased  income  protection  at  a  time 
when  farm  Income  is  at  one  of  Its  lowest 
levels  ever. 

This  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  have  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  lives  and  livelihoods  of  all  farmers 
In  this  Nation.  It  will  also  affect  our 
housewives,  school  children,  and  the 
brokers  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  to 
name  a  few.  Its  impact  will  truly  be  felt 
worldwide. 

A  conference  committee  of  Senate  and 
House  Members  has  finally  reported  a 
farm  bill  back  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. This  bill  is  not  what  most  of  our 
farmers  want  or  need.  The  budget  con- 
straints have  tremendously  affected  the 
amount  of  safety -net  protection  that  can 
be  provided  to  our  Nation's  farmers.  But 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  provide  a  cush- 
ion against  economic  collapse  and  give 
the  administration  and  our  farmers  tools 
in  which  to  help  pave  the  way  for  a 
return  to  profitability  in  farming. 

As  this  bill  returns  to  both  the  House 
and  Senate  for  final  debate.  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  its  chances  for 
final  acceptance.  It  is  no  secret  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  like  the  conference 
version  of  the  farm  bill.  Should  this  bill 
not  prevail,  then  it  would  be  back  to 
square-one.  so  to  speak,  with  no  farm  bill 
and  much  more  debate  and  more  possible 
cuts  in  safety  net  protections  to  farmers. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  levels  of 
support  provided  our  farmers.  I  do  think 
we  have  to  look  at  our  alternatives. 

First,  the  American  people,  farmers 
included,  say  they  want  Federal  spending 
cut  and  they  want  the  economy  back  on 
a  sound  basis. 

Second,  without  a  new  farm  bill,  farm 
orograms  could  revert  back  to  1949  legis- 
lation that  provide,s  strict  referendums 
and  quotas  with  only  those  producers 
with  old  allotments  able  to  participate. 
That  would  not  benefit  our  Arkansas 
farmers. 

Third,  the  political  reality  Is  that  the 
administration  has  thus  far  been  very 
successful  in  gaining  acceptance  for  its 
programs.  Remember  that  in  the  Senate, 
for  instance,  we  were  able  to  hold  the 
target  price  concept  In  this  bill  by  only 
4  votes.  If  we  were  made  to  go  back  and 
renegotiate  a  new  version  of  the  1981 
farm  bill,  I  am  fearful  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  hold  what  protections  we  have 
gained  thus  far.  I  do  not  want  safety-net 


protection  to  our  farmers  lowered  beyond 
the  present  levels. 

Fourth.  As  the  estimates  for  the  na- 
tional debt  increases,  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  negotiate  higher  levels  of 
protection  is  probably  not  realistic. 
Therefore,  the  conference  report,  may  in 
fact,  be  the  best  of  what  we  can  obtain 
for  our  farmers  in  the  atmosphere  we 
find  here  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country. 

I  regret  the  farm  bill  had  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  atmosphere  of  budget 
austerity.  Especially  since  our  farmers 
are  in  a  depressed  situation.  Net  profits 
for  our  farmers  involves  farm  costs  as 
well  as  the  prices  they  get  for  their  crops. 
This  means  that  Congress  and  the  farm- 
ers have  an  obligation  to  see  that  a  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  philosophy  is  kept 
so  that  we  can  get  our  country  out  of  its 
current  recession  and  see  costs  of  farm 
inputs  lowered  and  see  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  does  everything  pos- 
sible to  Increase  our  exports  of  farm 
commodities- 

I  am  encouraging  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  look  for  new 
and  innovative  ways  to  help  our  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  must  see  that  we  put 
some  predictability  and  stability  back 
into  farming.  We  must  insure  that  our 
most  basic  Industry  is  viable  and  realiz- 
ing a  profit.  As  a  start.  I  have  become  a 
cosponsor  of  the  following  legislation 
that  should  be  of  benefit  to  our  agricul- 
tural community: 

First.  Amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  to  allow  agricultural  products  to  be 
sold  with  10%-percent  interest  and  ear- 
mark some  of  these  funds  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  agriculture. 

Second.  Seek  to  stop  the  European  ex- 
port community  from  subsidizing  their 
aigricultural  commodities  at  an  tmfair 
advantage  to  American  agricultural 
commodities. 

Third.  Amend  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  an  embargo  on  just  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  position  Congress,  and  especially 
this  Senator,  finds  itself  in  is  not  an  en- 
viable one.  I  had  hoped  for  a  farm  bill 
that  would  have  done  much  more  for 
farmers  while  of  course  showing  a  bal- 
ance with  Federal  budget  exposure.  At 
this  point  in  time,  where  farmers  need 
to  start  planning  for  next  year's  crop.  I 
hope  we  can  go  ahead  and  see  our  farm- 
ers get  a  farm  bill  and  then  work  to- 
gether in  the  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
to  find  those  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams that  can  give  farmers  the  relief 
they  need  and  deserve.  That  may  mean 
we  will  have  to  relook  at  some  of  our 
present  policies  and  admit  they  are  not 
working  as  anticipated  and  be  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments.  Let  us 
make  this  a  priority  and  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  insure  its  success.* 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  farming 
communities  of  our  Nation  are  now  ex- 
periencing the  most  difficult  economic 
times  since  the  1930's.  The  combination 
of  rapidly  escalating  production  costs, 
depressed  farm  prices,  and  disastrous 
weather  conditions,  particularly  in  the 
Southeast  in  4  of  the  last  5  years,  has 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  agricultural 
economy.  Farm  debt  has  risen  dramat- 


ically while  available  and  affordable 
credit  has  all  but  disappeared.  Bankrupt- 
cies in  agriculture  are  at  record  levels. 

The  current  economic  crisis  facing 
American  agriculture  has  highlighted  the 
importance  of  the  farm  bill  debate  in  the 
Congress  this  year.  This  atmosphere 
combined  with  the  current  budgetary  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  administration 
has  made  the  development  of  a  farm  bill 
very  difficult.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Helms.  Senator  Huddleston, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  their  diligent  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  farmers  to  fash- 
ion a  4-year  extension  of  the  farm  com- 
modity programs. 

In  my  view,  the  bill  reporftd  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  made 
great  strides  in  reducing  costs  and  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  Federal  spending 
reductions.  The  committee  held  over  25 
lengthy  sessions  before  reporting  to  the 
Senate  a  final  bill.  On  the  Senate  floor, 
however,  the  committee  bill  was  altered 
substantially  in  a  manner  very  adverse 
to  American  farmers.  I  opposed  the  floor 
amendments  to  weaken  the  committee 
bill.  For  the  first  time  in  my  Senate  ca- 
reer. I  voted  against  final  passage  of  the 
Senate  farm  bill  because  of  the  changes 
made  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  was  my  be- 
lief that  the  Senate  bill  shortchanged  our 
American  farmers  in  providing  them  the 
assistance  necessary  to  flght  rising  re- 
duction costs  and  declining  farm  income. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  expressed  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  debate  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  farm  bill,  it  was  my 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  improve  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  measure  and  send  a  bill  to  con- 
ference which  would  provide  adequate 
assistance  to  our  family  farms. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  in  the 
final  conference  committee  product.  I 
had  hoped  for  a  much  better  bill.  In  my 
view,  the  peanut,  dairy,  wheat,  and  feed 
grain  provisions  do  not  go  far  enough  in 
providing  a  fair  chance  for  success.  I 
realize,  that  the  conference  negotiations 
were  very  difficult  and  that  the  final  con- 
ference report  was  probably  the  best  bill 
which  could  be  approved  because  of  the 
extreme  budgetary  pressures  exerted  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  we  must  have  a  long-term 
farm  bill  to  provide  stability  for  1982 
and  beyond.  The  failure  to  adopt  an  ex- 
tension of  the  farm  bill  would  add  even 
more  uncertainty  to  the  farmers'  plight. 
If  the  farm  bill  is  not  extended  prior  to 
January  1.  1982.  our  farm  programs  will 
revert  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  and 
would  cause  chaos  in  the  farm  commu- 
nities. Therefore,  because  I  believe  a  new 
bill  must  be  adopted  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion date  and  because  I  believe  the  cur- 
rent bill  is  the  best  measure  achievable 
at  the  present  time.  I  will  reluctantly 
vote  for  this  conference  report. 

I  would  strongly  encourage,  however, 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  to  closely 
monitor  the  impact  of  the  1981  farm  bill 
next  year  and  to  develop  whatever  addi- 
tional legislation  is  needed  to  insure  that 
our  agricultural  economy  can  survive 
and  continue  to  lead  the  way  in  Amer- 
ican exports  and  productivity. 
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Mr  President.  I  pledge  my  luU  efforts 
to  work  with  the  committee  to  develop 
needed  future  initiatives.      ^     ,    ,  .    . 

Mr  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myseif  in  a  legislative  dilemma.  I  am  not 
at  all  pleased  with  this  conference  report 
even  though  it  is  an  improvement  over 
the  version  we  passed  in  the  Senate  last 

roonth.  ^^^      .        .  ^„ 

The  conference  committee  has  been 
meeting  for  5  weeks  now.  Obviously  they 
have  had  some  problems.  It  now  appears 
that  this  is  the  best  compromise  they 
could  come  up  with. 

This  conference  report  is  nothing  to 
boast  about,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  best 
alternative  available  for  farmers  in  a 
period  of  tight  budget  restraints. 

I  certainly  do  not  find  a  lot  of  posi- 
tive things  to  highlight  in  this  farm  bill 
nor  was  there  much  in  the  original  bill. 
When  we  considered  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill.  I  voted  for  each  amendment 
which  would  have  increased  supports 
and  target  prices. 

While  this  report  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  we  have  to  remember  that 
things  could  have  been  a  lot  worse  and, 
being  very  realistic  about  the  situation. 
this  is  the  best  we  can  get  in  1981. 

The  conference  report  Is  better  for 
fanners  than  the  Senate  version  of  the 
farm  bill  passed  earlier  this  year.  More- 
over, anybody  who  votes  against  this 
conference  report  had  better  have  some- 
thing superior  in  mind  for  an  alterna- 
tive and  be  quite  confident  of  getting  it 
passed.  Otherwise,  a  "no"  vote  is  a  dan- 
gerous gamble. 

We  should  also  remember  that  most 
of  those  who  voted  against  the  original 
bill  were  either  Senators  from  predomi- 
nantly urban  States  or  superconserva- 
tives  who  vote  against  spending  of  any 
kind. 

Both  of  these  groups  voted  against 
the  farm  bill  because  they  actually  felt 
it  spends  too  much  money,  not  because 
they  believed  farmers  deserve  better. 

To  vote  "no"  on  this  conference  re- 
port in  the  hopes  of  getting  something 
better  could  backfire  and  we  could  end 
up  with  a  much  weaker  bill  than  the 
conference  report  we  have  before  us  to- 
day. 

We  simply  have  to  face  facts  about 
the  political  climate  we  are  in. 

There  were  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  originally  to  boost  the  levels  in 
the  farm  bill.  They  were  all  beaten  down 
by  huge  margins. 

And  we  cannot  forget  the  amendment 
on  the  Senate  fioor  which  would  have 
eliminated  target  prices  altogether.  It 
lost  by  only  two  votes. 

The  votes  simply  are  not  there  for  a 
bigger  farm  bill.  It  simply  was  not  an 
issue  decided  on  the  Senate  floor,  the 
House  floor,  or  in  conference  committee. 
It  was  determined  when  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  set  its  ceiling  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  need  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget. 

I  must  stress  that  a  vote  against  the 
conference  report  must  be  considered  a 
gamble  because  without  passage  of  a  new 
farm  bill.  1949  legislation  will  be  in  effect. 
Reverting  back  to  the  1949  bill  will 
mean  no  target  prices,  no  set-asides.  It 


will  mean  reinstating  allotment  systems 
and  marketing  quotas. 

Uke  I  said,  if  we  do  not  want  this  as 
an  alternative,  then  anyone  who  votes 
against  this  report  should  be  certain  they 
have  the  votes  before  looking  to  another 
option. 

This  conference  report  does  have  some 
positive  aspects,  particularly  those 
affecting  agricultural  exports. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  antiembargo 
provision  of  the  bill.  Basically,  it  says 
that  any  embargo  which  singles  out  farm 
products  will  result  in  an  automatic  price 
boost  to  100  percent  of  parity.  With  this 
in  effect,  we  will  not  likely  see  a  repeat 
of  the  Soviet  grain  embargo. 

We  also  have  a  special  standby  sub- 
sidy program  which  will  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  discretionary  author- 
ity to  implement  subsidies  to  offset  those 
of  other  countries  if  the  President  finds 
it  necessary. 

The  bill  sets  inspection  and  testing  re- 
quirements which  will  make  certain  that 
imported  meat  and  meat  products  meet 
U.S.  standards.  This  provision  will  go  into 
effect  6  months  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  also  extends  for  1  year  the 
authority  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. The  program,  as  I  understand  it. 
would  be  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 

We  have  established  a  special  areas 
conservation  program  to  identify  those 
real  problem  areas.  There  also  is  a  Farm- 
land Protection  Policy  Act  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting prime  farmland  from  being  de- 
veloped for  other  uses. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  the 
most  agricultural  State  in  the  Nation, 
I  cannot  be  happy  with  the  farm  bill 
as  a  boon  for  the  American  farmer. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist  and 
this  is  the  best  bill  we  can  enact  today. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vot- 
ing against  this  conference  report  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  fundamentally 
unfair  to  the  Nation's  farmers.  This 
measure  establishes  commodity  support 
levels  that  are  inadequate  and  which  vir- 
tually guarantee  4  years  of  hardship  in 
the  agricultural  community.  In  fact,  the 
only  positive  note  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  is  the  inclusion  of 
a  sugar  stabilization  program. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  levels  of  support 
given  feed  grains  and  milk  do  not  re- 
flect the  rising  costs  of  production.  The 
high  interest  rate  policies,  which  are  a 
basic  part  of  the  administraticm's  eco- 
nomic plan,  have  placed  a  huge  addi- 
tional burden  to  these  costs  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  farmer  has  little  to  look  to 
in  this  bill  for  needed  help.  I  agree  with 
my  colleague.  Senator  Melcher,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  assume  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  can  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce in  the  absence  of  real  profits,  and 
in  the  face  of  mounting  losses. 

Farming  and  associated  industries 
provide  millions  of  jobs  in  America,  and 
this  has  been  the  only  consistently  posi- 
tive note  in  our  balance  of  trade  with  for- 
eign nations.  We  cannot  afford  to  fur- 


ther jeopardize  the  health  of  this  vital 
Industry,  without  jeopardizing  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  wish  that  I 
could  have  voted  for  S.  884,  since  fann- 
ers do  need  a  long-term  farm  program 
to  allow  for  proper  planning  and  crop 
decisions.  I  cannot,  however,  support  this 
measure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  may  do 
serious  harm  to  many  of  our  producers. 
S.  884  is  not  the  product  of  a  consensus 
in  the  agricultural  community.  It  is  but 
another  casualty  in  the  budget  cutting 
fervor  that  we  have  seen  in  recent 
months.  The  long-term  effects  of  this 
bill  have  not  been  fully  and  adequately 
considered.  Initially,  the  American  farm- 
ers are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
risks  posed  by  this  bill,  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  consumers  will  be  the 
ones  to  bear  the  ultimate  consequences 
in  uncertain  food  supplies  and  unpre- 
dictable prices.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  .  If  there  is  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  all 
Senators  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  467  Leg.] 
YEAS— 67 


Abdnor 

Gam 

McClure 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gtarton 

Nickles 

Baker 

Orassley 

Niinn 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bosch  witz 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Pry  or 

Burdick 

Hay&kawa 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Hairy  P.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Saaser 

ChU«* 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

HoaUngs 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Huddles  ton 

Specter 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Stennii 

Danforth 

Jackson 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Jepsen 

Symms 

Denton 

JohnMon 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Dole 

Laxalt 

WaUop 

Domenlct 

Long 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Weicker 

East 

Matsunaga 

WUUams 

Ford 

Mattlngly 
NAYS— 32 

Baucus 

Hart 

PeU 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

Boren 

Kasten 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Leatoy 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

Levin 

Roth 

Chafee 

Mathlas 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Metzenbeum 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnaky 

Exon 

MurkowaU 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Ooldwater 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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"Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
ouroum  call  be  rescinded. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  1086  BY  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  our  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  file  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1086.  the  Older  Americans  Act.  by 
midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorizations 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  951, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  961)  to  authorlae  approprlaUons 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  we  are 
on  this  bill  now  a  good  bit  later  than  I 
thought  we  would'reach  it.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  reach  it  by  12  o'clock,  but 
I  think  it  was  a  good  investment  of  our 
time  to  finish  the  farm  bill  conference 
report. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
and  others  who  were  so  prominent  in  the 
management  of  this  difficult  item. 

But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
little  later  now  than  I  thought,  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  set  a  time  for 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  against 
the  Johnston  amendment  at  an  earlier 
time.  I  am  willing  to  propoimd  a  request 
for  the  vote  to  occur  at  2  o'clock,  with 
the  time  equally  divided,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  manager  of  the  amendment, 
the  principal  opponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
and  the  motion  filed  in  relation  to  the 
Johnston  amendment  occur  at  2  p.m.  on 
today  and  that  the  time  between  now 
and  2  p.m.  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  amend- 


ment, Mr,  Johnston,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  Senators  for  their  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  waive  the  live  quorum? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
should  have  included  that.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  as  well,  that  the  provision 
for  the  live  quorum  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  63,  AS  AMENDED,  kELAT- 
ING  TO  THE  TRANSP3BTATION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
at  2  o'clock  we  will  have  our  fifth  cloture 
vote  on  this  matter  of  busing.  I  hope  once 
again  the  Senate  will  express  itself 
strongly  to  the  effect  that  it  is  ready  to 
get  to  the  matter  at  hand. 

Madam  President,  I  have  previously 
put  into  the  Record  a  series  of  polls 
stretching  back  over  more  than  half  a 
decade  indicating  that  the  American 
people,  by  margins  of  never  less  than  3 
to  1,  disapprove  of  forced  busing  by  never 
less  than  a  margin  of  3  to  1. 

The  most  recent  poll.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, is  from  the  NBC  News  poll,  released 
June  4,  1981.  which  shows  that  18  per- 
cent favor,  76  percent  disapprove,  and  6 
percent  have  no  opinion.  That  means,  by 
a  margin  of  4.2  to  1,  in  the  most  recent 
nationwide  poll,  Americans  disapprove  of 
forced  busing.  That  is  by  a  margin  of  81 
percent  to  19  percent.  And  most  interest- 
ing, Madam  President,  in  the  black  com- 
munity, blacks  disapprove  of  busing  by 
a  margin  of  49  percent  to  46  percent. 

And  even  more  important.  Madam 
President,  those  who  have  a  strong  opin- 
ion, the  way  it  is  stated,  "Thos.^  who 
strongly  favor  forced  busing"  m  the 
black  community  is  only  24  percent.  And 
those  who  strongly  oppose  are  37  percent. 

So,  Madam  President,  in  the  black 
community,  opposition  among  those  who 
have  strong  opinions  is  by  a  margin  of 
about  3  to  2,  almost  60  percent  of  blacks 
who  have  a  strong  opinion  oppose  forced 
busing. 

Now  why  is  this  that  the  American 
public  consistently  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  by  very  wide  margins  disap- 
prove of  busing?  Is  it  because  of  mean- 
ness of  spirit  or  because  of  perversity  of 
nature?  Is  it  because  of  racism?  Madam 
President,  the  answer  is  clearly  no. 

In  the  same  polls  that  are  reflecting 
margins  of  4  to  1  against  forced  busing, 
Americans  are  asked  such  questions  as 
"Do  you  agree  with  integration  of 
schools?"  And,  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  about  4  or  5  to  1,  consistently  they 
say.  "Yes,  we  do."  Consistently,  they  say, 
as  I  do,  that  this  country  is  and  ought  to 
be  and  they  are  individually  committed 
to  civil  rights. 

They  continue  to  be,  however,  against 
forced  busing  by  4.2  to  1  in  the  latest  poll. 
Why  i§  that,  Madaip  President?  Very 
simply,   because   the   American   people 


know  what  virtually  each  of  us  knows 
and  that  is  that  it  does  not  work. 

They  know  the  same  thing  that  the  ex- 
perts have  discovered  in  a  more  expert 
way  through  the  utilization  of  the  most 
sophisticated  testing  facilities  that  are 
available. 

For  example,  Madam  President.  Mr. 
James  S.  Coleman,  who  is  the  man  whose 
research  led  to  busing  in  the  first  place, 
relied  upon  the  courts  as  the  scientific 
basis  for  forced  busing,  said  this  in  the 
Human  Rights  Against  7  fall  1978  issue. 

First.  It  was  assumed  that  elimination  of 
school  segregation,  whether  that  segregation 
had  been  created  by  duel  systems  In  the 
south  or  by  gerrymandering  in  the  north 
would  eliminate  all  racial  segregation  In  ed- 
ucation. 

Any  knowledge  of  urban  areas  and  of  ur- 
ban residential  segregation  along  ethnic,  in- 
come and  racial  lines  leads  immediately  to 
the  recognition  that  most  segregation  In  ur- 
ban areas  Is  due  to  residential  patterns. 

Second.  It  was  once  assumed  that  integra- 
tion— at  least  In  majority  middle  class  white 
schools — would  automatically  Improve  the 
achievement  of  lower  class  black  children.  I 
hasten  to  say  that  It  was  research  of  my  own 
doing  that  In  part  laid  the  basis  for  this  as- 
sumption. 

It  turns  out  that  school  desegregation,  as 
It  has  been  carried  out  in  American  schools, 
does  not  generally  bring  achievement  bene- 
fits to  disadvantaged  children. 

Third,  It  was  once  assumed  that  policies  of 
radical  school  desegregation  could  be  insti- 
tuted, such  as  a  busing  order  to  create  In- 
stant racial  balance,  and  the  resulting  school 
populations  would  correspond  to  the  assign- 
ments of  children  to  the  schools — no  mat- 
ter bow  much  busing,  no  matter  how  many 
objections  by  parents  to  the  school  assign- 
ments. 

It  Is  now  evident,  despite  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  to  accept  the  fact,  that  there 
are  extensive  losses  of  white  students  from 
large  central  cities  when  desegregation  oc- 
curs. To  be  sure,  these  losses  are  only  ex- 
tensive when  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  the 
city  is  high,  or  when  there  are  predominantly 
white  suburbs  to  flee  to,  or  both.  But  again, 
this  Is  not  the  point,  for  all  large  American 
cities,  one  of  these  two  conditions  holds,  and 
In  most,  both  conditions  hold.  Any  desegre- 
gation that  Is  to  remain  stable  must  involve 
the  metropolitan  area  as  a  whole,  and  it 
must  be  a  olan  in  which  the  coercive  qualities 
are  outwrtgbed  by  the  attractive  ones,  "mere 
are  many  school  policy  makers  and  many 
courts  (still  operating  under  the  fiction  that 
constitutionality  requires  racial  balance) 
that  have  not  recognized  this.  As  a  result, 
harmful  school  desegregation  policies  are 
being  implemented  in  American  cities. 

So  say  the  experts,  Madam  President. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  most  dev- 
astating statements  against  school  bus- 
ing comes  from  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.  Justice  Powell,  dissenting  in 
Estes  v.  Metropolitan  Branches.  Dallas 
NAACP.  444  U.S.  437  (1979) . 

At  444: 

Courts  are  frequently  caught  between  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  segrega- 
tion and  the  severe  limitations  on  their  abil- 
ity to  Implement  an  effective  plan  with  pub- 
lic support  .  .  .  Consequently,  this  Court  has 
been  reluctant  to  give  more  than  general  In- 
structions for  desegre,7;atlon  orders,  and  those 
instructions  have  not  always  been  completely 
consistent.  The  result  in  too  many  instances 
has  been  confusion  in  the  lower  courts. 

At  444: 

A  court  must  act  decisively  to  remove  pur- 
poseful segregation,  but  it  must  also  avoid 
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the  danger  of  Inciting  resegregatlon  by  un- 
duly disrupting  the  public  schools. 

At  445: 

Unless  courts  carefully  consider  those  Is- 
sues ...  (the  link  between  the  constitu- 
tional violation  and  the  desegregation  rem- 
edy .  ■  ■  and  the  problem  or  question  of 
effectiveness)  Judicial  school  desegregation 
continues  to  be  a  haphazard  exercise  of  equi- 
table power  that  can  •like  a  loose  cannon  .  .  . 
Inflict  Indiscriminate  damage"  on  our  schools 
and  communities. 

At  448: 

The  Imperfect  nature  of  court  action  In 
school  cases  Is  evident  In  the  phenomenon 
of  self-defeating  "remedies."  desegregation 
plans  and  continuing  court  oversight  so  un- 
acceptable that  many  parents  seek  to  avoid 
the  reach  of  the  court's  decree.  The  Impact 
of  such  remedies  may  be  seen  In  the  high  en- 
rollment In  private  schools,  in  further  migra- 
tion to  the  suburbs,  or  In  refusals  to  move 
Into  the  school  district. 

This  Court  has  not  considered  seriously  the 
relationship  between  the  resegregatlon  prob- 
lem and  desegregation  decrees. 

At  449: 

In  a  case  Involving  a  school  district  in 
Alabama,  however,  the  Court  of  Aopeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  approves  a  plan  "that  will 
probably  result  In  an  all-black  student  body 
where  nothing  In  the  way  of  desegregation 
Is  accomplished  and  where  neither  the  white 
students  nor  black  students  are  beneflted." 
Even  though  the  court  acknowledged  that 
the  remedy  was  self-defeating,  it  ordered  the 
plan  Implemented  unless  the  local  school 
board  could  come  forward  with  a  plan  equally 
effective  in  eliminating  one-race  schools. 

At  449: 

The  pursuit  of  racial  balance  at  any  cost — 
the  unintended  legacy  of  Green— \s,  without 
constitutional  or  social  Justification.  Out  of 
zeal  to  remedy  one  evil,  courts  may  encour- 
age or  set  the  stage  for  other  evils.  By  act- 
ing against  one-race  schools,  courts  may 
produce  one-race  school  systems.  Parents 
with  school-age  children  are  highly  moti- 
vated to  seek  access  to  schools  perceived  to 
afford  quality  education.  A  desegregation 
plan  without  community  support,  typically 
one  with  objectionable  transportation  re- 
quirements and  continuing  Judicial  over- 
sight, accelerates  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs 
of  families  able  to  move.  The  children  of 
families  remaining  In  the  area  affected  by 
the  court's  decree  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  be  part  of  an  ethnically  diverse  student 
body.  .  .  .  The  general  ouality  of  the  schools 
also  tends  to  decline  when  substantial  ele- 
ments of  the  ccmmunlty  abandon  them. 

At  445 : 

The  effects  of  resegregatlon  can  be  even 
broader  reaching  beyond  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation In  the  Inner  city  to  the  life  of  the 
entire  community.  When  the  more  economi- 
cally advanced  citizens  leave  the  city,  the 
tax  ba!?e  shrinks  and  all  city  services  suffer. 
And  students  whose  parents  elect  to  live 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  court  decree  lose 
the  benefits  of  attending  ethnically  diverse 
schools,  an  experience  that  prepares  a  child 
for  citizenship  in  our  pluralistic  society. 

At  452: 

A  desegregation  remedy  that  does  not 
take  account  of  the  social  and  educational 
consequences  of  extensive  student  transpor- 
tation can  be  neither  fair  nor  effective. 

Madam  President,  if  we  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  American  public  as  stated 
in  all  the  polls,  if  we  accept  the  opinion 
of  such  distinguished  experts  as  James 
S.  Coleman,  who  was  the  basis  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  Court  accepting  the 


necessity  of  busing,  if  we  accept  the 
opinion  of  Justice  Powell  himself  who 
sits  on  that  Court  and  says  there  is  no 
justification,  socially  or  educationally, 
for  what  is  happening,  what  is  it  that 
we  in  the  Congress  can  do?  Are  we  really 
powerless? 

I  think.  Madam  President,  the  answer 
is  clearly  no,  that  there  is  in  the  Consti- 
tution a  provision  which  is  int«ided  for 
use  in  just  such  instances. 

Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
states,  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

"The  Congress  shall  have." 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means. 
Madam  President,  cu:cording  to  the  latest 
cases  Ml  the  subject — and  there  are  two 
principal  cases,  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan,  a  1966  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Oregon  against  Mitchell,  a 
1970  case — as  follows: 

In  the  Katzenbach  case,  the  Court  said 
as  follows,  at  648: 

A  construction  of  section  S  that  would  re- 
quire a  Judicial  determination  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  State  law  precluded  by 
Congress  violated  the  Amendment,  as  a  con- 
dition of  sustaining  the  congressional  enact- 
ment, would  depreciate  both  congressional 
resourcefulness  and  congressional  reponsi- 
bility  for  implementing  the  Amendment. 
It  would  confine  the  legislative  power  in  this 
context  to  the  insignificant  role  of  abrogat- 
ing only  those  State  laws  that  the  Judicial 
branch  was  prepared  to  adjudge  unconstitu- 
tional, or  of  merely  informing  the  Judgment 
of  the  judiciary  by  particularizing  the 
"majestic  generalities"  of  section  1  of  the 
Amendment. 

At  650: 

By  including  section  5  the  draftsmen 
sought  to  grant  to  Congress,  by  specific  pro- 
vision applicable  to  the  Fyjurteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  same  broad  powers  expressed  In  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause.  Article  I,  sec- 
tion 8.  cl.  18. 

At  651: 

Correctly  viewed,  section  5  is  a  positive 
grant  of  legislative  power  authorizing  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  discretion  in  determining 
whether  and  what  legislation  is  needed  to 
secure  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112 
(1970): 

At  143: 

The  manner  of  enforcement  Involves  dis- 
cretion; but  that  discretion  Is  largely  en- 
trusted to  Congress,  not  to  the  courts. 

Let  me  repeat  that  because  it  is  so 
central  to  this  case. 

The  manner  of  enforcement  Involves  dis- 
cretion; but  that  discretion  Is  largely  en- 
trusted to  Congress,  not  to  the  courts. 

At  145: 

The  power  of  Congress  In  section  5  to 
"enforce"  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  was 
sufiBciently  broad,  we  held,  to  enab'.e  it  to 
abolish  voting  requirements  which  might 
pass  muster  under  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  absent  an  act  of  Congress. 

At  147: 

But  the  choice  of  appropriate  remedies  Is 
for  Congress  and  the  range  of  available  ones 
Is  wide. 

Let  me  repeat  that: 

But  the  choice  of  appropriate  remedies  is 
for  Congress  and  the  range  of  available  ones 
Is  wide. 


At  248: 

"It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  re-examine  the 
validity  of  these  legislative  findings  and  re- 
ject them.".  367  U.S.  at  94.  "(W)here  we  find 
that  the  legislators,  in  light  of  the  facts 
and  testimony  before  them,  have  a  rational 
basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regulatory  scheme 
necessary  .  .  .  our  investigation  is  at  an 
end." 

What  the  Court  is  saying  here,  Madam 
President,  is  that  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  guaranteeing  tc  the 
Congress  the  right  to  determine  appro- 
priate legislation  to  implement  the 
amendment,  that  it  is  for  Congress  to 
make  the  findings  as  to  what  is  appro- 
priate. It  is  for  Congress  to  choose  the 
remedies,  and  the  discretion  given  to  the 
Congress  is  broad. 

What  Congress  is  doing.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  is 
saying  that  forced  busing  over  long  dis- 
tance routes  does  not  work  for  the  rea- 
sons that  the  American  people  think  it 
does  not  work;  that  James  S.  Coleman 
says  it  does  not  work;  that  the  David 
Armour  study  says  it  does  not  work;  and 
that  we  know,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
commonsense,  it  does  not  work.  So  we 
are  seeking  to  find  a  remedy  that  does 
make  an  amendment  guaranteeing  the 
rights  under  the  14th  amendment 
meaningful;  that  is  to  say  not  only  to 
guarantee  equal  protection,  but  to  hold 
long-distance  busing  within  reasonable 
bounds.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do. 

We  do  not  intend  to  turn  back  the 
clock.  We  intend,  rather,  to  ratify,  vin- 
dicate, and  make  real  the  guarantees  of 
the  14th  amendment,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  public  education. 

Busing  does  not  work  as  a  remedy  to 
achieve  integration  and  it  is  counterpro- 
ductive in  terms  of  education.  If  it  work- 
ed as  a  tool  of  integration.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, we  might  hear  talk  and  debate 
about  whether  it  is  worth  the  price,  but 
it  does  not  work. 

A  remedy  that  is  opposed  by  whites, 
opposed  by  blacks,  determined  by  the  ex- 
perts and  determined  by  the  American 
people  not  to  work  cries  out  for  remedy 
by  this  Congress.  The  constitutional 
basis  for  that  remedy  is  clear:  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  give  us  another  strong,  re- 
sounding vote  to  invoke  cloture  so  we 
can  get  on  with  the  business  of  eliminat- 
ing long-distance  forced  busing. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining. 
Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
five  seconds. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
first  let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  busing.  We  could  substitute  any 
remedy  ordered  by  a  court  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  argument  against  the  pro- 
cedures suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  be  identi- 
cal to  those  in  the  present  instant.  By 
the  reasoning  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor irona  Louisiana,  what  check  is  there 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 
By  his  very  words  here  this  afternoon, 
the  answer  to  that  would  have  to  be 
none.  Anything  we  do  not  like,  we  can 
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overturn  as  a  matter  of  simple  legisla- 
tion on  this  floor. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  the  way  the 
Constitution  was  devised,  nor  was  it  in- 
tended to  operate  in  that  fashion.  There 
is  a  way  of  responding  to  the  inadequa- 
cies or  the  overzealousness  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  it  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
article  V.  But  that  is  a  rather  cumber- 
some process,  and  it  was  meant  to  be  so. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  a  simple  majority 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
Rather,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  and  three-fifths  of  the  States  to 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  "ThaX,  in  essence,  is  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  are  unwilling  to  do. 

The  issue  presented  to  the  people  of 
this  country  would  not  be.  Are  you  for 
"forced  busing"  or  not?  The  issue  would 
be.  Are  you  willing  to  have  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  politicize  the  justice 
available  to  every  American  within  our 
court  system?  That  is  the  issue,  Madam 
President. 

What  I  find  demeaning  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  his  reference  to  this  poll  and 
that  poll.  I  thought  these  were  to  be 
giants  of  American  politics,  that  this  was 
to  be  an  exercise  in  courage,  in  leader- 
ship. But  apparently,  not  so.  Rather,  it 
is  a  flnger-to-the-wind  attitude,  one 
which  is  governed  by  what  the  polls  say. 

I  suppose,  on  matters  of  public  policy, 
it  is  prudent  to  pay  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  one's  constituency.  But  there 
is  one  element  of  our  life  as  Americans 
that  cannot  bend,  cannot  be  moved  by 
the  temporary  passions  of  any  genera- 
tion. That  is  the  Constitution.  It  has  to 
remain  constant.  Yet  it  must  be  clear  to 
those  who  heard  the  argument  presented 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana that  there  would  be  no  check  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  if  the 
principle  he  espouses  is  allowed  to  take 
hold.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  take  the 
floor  this  afternoon,  as  I  have  in  days 
and  weeks  gone  by. 

I  am  not  here.  Madam  President,  to 
argue  the  policies  of  how  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity  to  education.  I  am  not  here 
to  argue  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
public  policy  as  it  relates  to  desegrega- 
tion of  our  schools.  I  am  here.  Madam 
President,  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  more  particularly  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine,  the  doc- 
trine of  judicial  review  and  the  doctrine 
of  due  process.  These  are  the  matters 
that  are  at  issue  before  this  body,  as, 
indeed,  they  would  be  were  this  matter 
to  go,  under  article  V.  to  the  other  House 
of  Congress  and  to  the  various  States. 

Madam  President,  I  understand  the 
powers  that  are  granted  to  Congress.  I 
have  not  intended  to  debate  the  claims 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  as  to  article  HI,  section  2. 

However,  if  one  needs  to  find  language 
in  the  Constitution  as  a  source  for  these 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
control  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts,  it  is  in  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  overarching 
guarantee  of  due  process  is  the  sacred 
assurance  that  the  Federal  Government 


will  govern  fairly,  impartially,  and  com- 
passionately. All  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress— to  tax,  to  make  war,  to  regulate 
commerce — are  constrained  by  its  con- 
stitutional inability  to  deprive  us  of  our 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  As  a  power  of 
Congress,  the  authority  to  control  juris- 
diction is  therefore  restricted  by  the  right 
of  due  process.  That  is  the  wonder  of  the 
American  Constitution  as  it  lives  and 
breathes. 

But  what  is  advocated  here  has  no 
such  restriction.  The  power  of  Congress 
is  supreme.  It  is  not  shared  with  any 
other  entity  of  Government. 

Thanks  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  we  have  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  malung  incursions  not 
on  just  one  branch  of  Government,  not 
just  the  judicial  branch,  but  also  the 
executive. 

So  what  we  have  is  justice  to  be  deter- 
mined, justice  to  be  administered,  jus- 
tice, if  need  be,  to  be  appealed  to  only 
one  brsmch  of  Government — the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  prevents  the  Justice 
Department  of  the  United  States  from 
enforcing  the  rights  of  Americans.  You 
have  now  taken  and  swept  aside  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  then  deny  the  same 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court.  What  re- 
mains? Congress.  It  does  not  take  any 
genius  to  see  the  difficulty  or  the  perils  in 
that. 

What  I  argue  for  here  today  is  not  a 
particular  remedy  in  a  school  desegrega- 
tion case.  Rather,  it  is  for  all  of  us  as 
Americans  to  assure  that  when  our  time 
comes  before  the  bar  of  justice,  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  group  of  poll-taking 
Senators  leaning  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  Court. 

So  make  no  mistake  about  what  the 
issue  is  and  what  is  involved  here  before 
this  body  this  afternoon. 

Never  in  my  entire  career  in  politics, 
which  started  in  1962  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  Connecticut,  never  in  the  course 
of  my  general  knowledge  as  one  who  has 
always  interested  himself  in  goverrmient. 
have  I  seen  such  a  naked,  unparalleled, 
frightening  attack  upon  the  Constitution 
and  upon  the  rights  of  all  American  citi- 
zens as  is  being  presented  on  the  floor 
here  today  by  virtue  of  the  Johnston- 
Helms  amendment. 

There  are  times  that  I  have  wondered, 
as  to  the  independent  positions  I  take, 
if  indeed  I  am  not  the  one  who  is  out  of 
step.  But  in  this  instance,  we  have  an 
organization  that  hardly  could  be  con- 
sidered independent  or  liberal,  moderate, 
or  whatever — a  rather  conservative  orga- 
nization, representing  the  lawyers  of  this 
country,  the  American  Bar  Association. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me  on  August  24, 
1981,  David  R.  Brink,  the  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  wrote  as 
follows: 

Dear  Senator  Weicker:  On  August  11.  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolu- 
tion opposing  congressional  curtailment  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
inferior  Federal  cohrts  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  changes  In  constltutiomil  law.  This 


resolution  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates because  of  the  many  bills  which  are 
pending  In  Congress  to  strip  the  Federal 
courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  on  con- 
troversial subjects  such  as  busing,  school 
prayer  and  abortion.  A  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  the  report  which  ac- 
companied It  before  the  House  of  Delegates 
are  enclosed. 

At  best  the  pending  legislation  Is  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality,  but  In  any  event 
It  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  expressive  of  an  ex- 
tremely poor  policy  with  serious,  adverse 
Implications  for  the  future.  If  lawmakers, 
or  others,  believe  our  Constitution,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  branch  of  government  to 
which  its  Interpretation  was  entrusted  is 
wrong,  the  answer  lies  either  in  the  appellate 
Judicial  process  itself  or  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  means  provided 
In  that  Constitution.  Anything  else  repre- 
sents a  change  in  our  basic  sjrstem  of  gov- 
ernment that  might  please  some  persons  to- 
day and  be  used  tomorrow  to  destroy  things 
in  our  system  that  the  same  persons  hold 
dear. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
will  formally  advise  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
action  taken  by  our  House  of  Delegates,  be- 
cause of  the  grave  Importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  fact  that  It  will  again  be  before 
the  Senate  immediately  upon  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  Congress,  and  my  strong  support 
for  the  action  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
I  personally  call  it  to  your  attention  and 
urge  your  assistance  in  defeating  any  such 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

David  R.  Brink. 

By  the  same  token.  Madam  President, 
I  received  today,  as  did  my  colleague  in 
the  last  few  days,  a  letter  from  Com- 
mon Cause,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Common  CAtrsE. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  8,  198t. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  Is  currently 
scheduled  to  consider  S.  951  this  week,  the 
Justice  Department  Authorization  bUl.  Com- 
mon Cause  strongly  opposes  an  amendment 
that  has  been  added  to  S.  951  by  Senators 
Bennett  Johnston  (D-LA)  and  Jesae  Helms 
(R-NC). 

The  Johnston-Helms  amendment  repre- 
ssnts  an  effort  by  Congress  to  override  deci- 
sions by  the  federal  courts  on  the  remedies 
necessary  to  guarantee  basic  constitutional 
rights  in  the  area  of  public  education.  The 
Johnston  proposal,  however,  cannot  be 
viewed  merely  In  the  context  of  school  de- 
s3gregatlon.  It  must  Instead  be  seen  as  one  of 
a  series  of  dangerous  attacks  now  pending  In 
Congress  on  the  Independence  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. Other  bills  on  the  Senate  calendar  and 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  overturn  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions on  aboriion,  school  prayer,  and 
desegregation. 

Our  forefathers  developed  the  Constitution 
and  independent  Judicial  power  to  enforce  it 
for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  our  basic  lib- 
erties beyond  the  control  of  popular  whim, 
and  elected  executive  or  legislative  majori- 
ties. In  proposing  the  BUI  of  Rights,  James 
Madison  explained.  ".  .  .  Independent  tribu- 
nsLls  of  Justice  will  consider  themselves  In  a 
peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of  those 
rights:  they  will  be  an  Impenetrable  bulwark 
against  every  assumption  of  power  In  the 
Legislative  or  Executive." 

The  legislation  mentioned  above  would 
subvert  and  compromise  the  principle  that 
there  are  fundamental  human  rights  beyond 
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the  reach  of  any  government— not  Just  be- 
yond any  elected  executive,  but  beyond  any 
government,  including  majorities  In  a  repre- 
sentative Congress  or  legislature.  The  bills 
would  compromise  the  principle  because  all 
of  them  presuppose  a  power  In  simple  con- 
gressional majorities  to  nullify  or  partially 
irustrate  constitutional  rights  recognized  by 
the  Judiciary. 

If.  as  In  one  proposed  bill,  Congress  can 
supply  a  binding  definition  of  "life"  or 
"person."  it  can  equally  declare  that  the 
provision  of  "separate  but  equal"  facilities 
to  persons  of  different  color  Is  "equal  pro- 
tection \mder  the  law."  or  that  the  belief 
of  any  police  officer  that  an  arrest  or  starch 
and  seizure  will  be  helpful  to  law  enforce- 
ment Is  "probable  cause." 

Similarly,  if  Congress  can  deny  those  seek- 
ing to  be  free  from  "an  establishment  of 
religion"  the  usual  right  of  access  to  the 
lower  federal  courte  or  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal  from  the  highest  State  court,  then 
majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House  can 
deny  that  access  In  cases  seeking  protection 
for  other  constitutional  rlghu.  such  as  the 
right  to  criticize  government  officials  or  to 
secure  equal  per  capita  representation  In  a 
malapportloned  legislature. 

A  right  Is  only  as  good  as  the  remedy. 
A  constitutional  right  Is  at  the  mercy  of 
legislative  majorities  unless  supported  by  a 
Judicial  remedy.  To  deprive  federal  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  granted  by  the  federal  con- 
stitution would  result  In  a  hodge-podge  of 
Inconsistent  State  Interpretations,  not  all 
of  which  could  be  expected  to  rise  above 
local  passion  or  selfishness. 

A  law  may  be  within  the  legal  authority 
of  Congress  to  enact  In  the  sense  that  the 
courts  must  give  effect  to  It.  yet  do  violence 
to  our  American  traditions  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  constitutionalism.  Because 
the  bills  m  question  Impliedly  assert  the 
power  of  congressional  majorities  to  abolish 
or  frustrate  constitutional  rlghte.  they  would 
disturb  the  historic  balance  of  power  among 
the  three  branches  of  government.  Even 
If  the  abortion,  desegregation  and  school 
prayer  cases  were  wrongly  decided.  It  would 
be  disastrous  to  accept  the  principle  that 
simple  majorities  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  can  nullify  or  lessen  constitu- 
tional rights 

Wrongheaded  decisions  should  be  changed 
by  time  and  debate  or  by  constitutional 
amendment,  as  they  have  been  changed  in 
the  past.  To  correct  any  perceived  error  In 
abortion,  desegreeatlon.  or  school  prayer  de- 
cisions by  curtailing  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  would  be  to  pay  an  excessively 
high  price.  It  would  also  deprive  the  courts 
of  the  Jurisdiction  necessary  for  them  to  be 
Madison's  "Impenetrable  bulwark"  of  liberty. 
The  principle  that  constitutional  rights 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative 
majorities  Is  deeply  embedded  in  American 
history.  Yet  today's  attacks  upon  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  are  not  the  first. 
Throughout  our  history  there  have  been 
legislative  attacks  upon  the  power  of  the 
Judicial  branch  to  protect  constitutional 
rights.  Por  example,  during  my  law  school 
days.  President  pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  pro- 
posed leelslatlon  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
with  new  Justices  who  agreed  with  his  con- 
stitutional philosophy.  At  that  time.  North 
Carolina  Senator  Joslah  W  Bailey  rose  to 
defend  the  Constitution  with  these  words: 

"Conereas  Is  mighty  but  the  Constitution 
Is  mightier.  The  Court  and  the  Constitution, 
they  stand  or  fall  together  ...  to  weaken 
either  Is  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic;  to  destroy  either  Is  to  destroy  the 
Reoubllc." 

In  1937.  and  In  each  other  Instance,  despite 
discontent  with  particular  decisions.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have  resisted 
the  attacks  as  threats  to  constitutionalism. 
The  repeated  rejections  demonstrate  the  con- 


tinuing conviction  of  the  people  that.  In  the 
Interests  of  Individual  liberty,  even  legislative 
majorities  should  sometimes  be  subject  to 
check. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  coiu-t  decisions  affected  by  these 
bills,  we  appeal  to  your  belief  In  constitu- 
tionalism and  ask  your  active  support  In  re- 
jecting the  Johnston-Helms  amendment  and 
similar  bills  and  amendments  now  pending 
In  the  Senate. 
Sincerely. 

AacHiBALo  Cox. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President.  I 
will  just  read  the  initial  part  of  the 
letter.  That  organization  states: 

The  Johnston-Helms  amendment  repre- 
sents an  effort  by  Congress  to  override  deci- 
sions by  the  federal  courts  on  the  remedies 
necessary  to  guarantee  basic  constitutional 
rights  in  the  area  of  public  education.  The 
Johnston  proposal,  however,  cannot  be 
viewed  merely  In  the  context  of  school  de- 
segregation. It  must  Instead  be  seen  as  one 
of  a  series  of  dangerous  attacks  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  on  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary.  Other  bills  on  the  Senate  calendar 
and  under  consideration  In  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  overturn  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  abortion,  school  prayer,  and  de- 
segregation. 

Our  forefathers  developed  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Independent  Judicial  power  to  en- 
force It  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  our 
basic  liberties  beyond  the  control  of  popu- 
lar whim,  and  elected  executive  or  legislative 
majorities.  In  proposing  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
James  Madison  explanled.  ".  .  .  Independent 
tribunals  of  Justice  will  consider  themselves 
In  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of  those 
rights;  they  will  be  an  Impenetrable  bxilwark 
against  every  assumption  of  power  In  the 
Legislative  or  Executive." 

Madam  President,  I  know  the  difficulty 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  with 
what  is  before  them  in  political  terms.  I 
understand  the  popular  sentiments  as 
they  exhibit  themselves  with  an  unpopu- 
lar remedy  such  as  busing;  and  I  realize 
that  it  has  political  dangers  attached  to 
it,  to  stand  up  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion when  busing  is  what  Is  attached  to 
that  defense.  But.  surely,  there  is  not  one 
person  on  this  floor  who  does  not  imder- 
stand  the  basic  issue.  To  get  back  to  the 
point  made  at  the  outset,  what  we  are 
arguing  here  is  the  basic  document  of  all 
our  liberties  and  the  future  of  that  basic 
document,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  remedies  imposed  by  courts  of  tliis 
generation. 

There  has  to  be  that  one  time  when  we 
do  step  up  to  the  mark,  when  all  that 
which  is  favorable  to  us  and  which  we 
enjoy  by  virtue  of  our  position  and  our 
power  has  to  be  put  on  the  line  to  protect 
that  which  is  mightier  than  anyone  of  us 
or  the  institution  of  which  we  are  a 
part — the  Constitution.  That  is  the  issue 
before  my  colleagues. 

I  hope  that,  regardless  of  whatever 
the  political  danger  involved  to  any 
Member,  the  constitutions^  magnificence 
that  attaches  to  a  vote  against  cloture 
will  be  his  by  the  time  this  afternoon's 
proceedings  are  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut says  that  the  Constitution  must 
remain  constant,  and  I  agree.  I  cannot 
help  remark  that  the  Constitution  did 


not  discover  or  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  discover  this  con- 
stant right  of  busing  until  1968. 

However,  having  discovered  it  in  1968. 
I  point  out  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
stant to  the  Constitution,  let  us  Use  the 
whole  Constitution. 

Let  us  not  leave  out  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment  which  as  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  has  stated  as  late  as  1966: 

By  Including  section  5  the  draftsmen 
sought  to  grant  to  Congress,  by  specific  pro- 
vision applicable  to  the  Fotirteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  same  broad  powers  expressed  In 
the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  Article  I, 
section  8,  cl.  18. 

That  is  the  Constitution.  Let  us  em- 
ploy the  whole  Constitution  and  let  us  do 
it  constantly. 


NAYS— 36 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

CLOTT7BK  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  Helms 
amendment  No.  69,  to  S.  951,  the  Department 
of  Justice  Authorization  BUI, 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Orassley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  DeConclnl, 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Exon,  and  Mr. 
Mattlngly. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  amendment  No.  69  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hzlhs). 
as  amended,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwater) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
ten).  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  64, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

468  Leg.] 

YEAS— 64 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Ford 

MurkowskI 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Orassley 

pell 

BIden 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Burdlck 

Havakawa 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Hefiln 

Randolph 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  HoUlrai^ 

Saaaer 

Onnnon 

Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kaasebaum 

DeConclnl 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lavalt 

Tower 

Dl»on 

Long 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lupar 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

East 

McClure 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Packwcod 

BoBchwltz 

Heinz 

Percy 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Preaaler 

Bumpers 

.lackson 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Matblas 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tacngas 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

WUltams 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Ooldwater 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  64  yeas  and  35  nays. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  that  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  be  extended  to 
124  hours  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CALL  OI*  THE  EOLL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  was  asked.  We  cannot  have 
Senators  going  to  the  well  where  nobody 
can  hear  what  they  are  requesting  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator requested  a  quorum  call  and  a  quo- 
rum call  is  now  in  progress.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  From  now  on.  would 
the  Chair  please  make  Senators  address 
themselves  so  the  rest  of  the  Senators 
can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


(Quorum  Call  No. 


Baker 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
Cranston 
DeConclni 
Denton 
Dodd 


Domenlcl 

GLenn 

Gorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Helms 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Matbias 


11  Leg.) 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

MurkowskI 

Nunn 

Quayle 

Randolph 

RudmAn 

Sarbanes 

Stencils 

Thurmond 

Welcker 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  not  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  atmounced — yeas  93. 
nays  4.  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  469  Leg.] 
YEAS— 93 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentseo 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Cochrau 
CX>hen 
Cramston 
D'Amato 
Danlorth 
DoCOQctnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
Bast 

EXOD 


Dole 
Long 


Goldwater 


Ford 

Gam 

Olenn 

Gorton 

Grasaley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Hefiln 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

KaaEebaum 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

MathlAS 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Melcher 

NAYS— 4 

Quayle 


Metzenbaum 

MitcbeU 

Moynlhan 

MurkowskI 

Nlckles 

Nunm 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Preeaier 

Proxmli* 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rle^e 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsonsas 

WaUop 

Welcker 

WUllams 

Zorlnsky 


Wanner 


NOT  VO'nNO — 3 

Stevens 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  With  the  addition  of  Senators 
voting  who  did  not  answer  the  quorum 
call,  a  quorum  is  now  present. 

Mr.  WEICKER  and  Mr.  BAKER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  intention  to  reconsider.  I  yielded.  I 
did  not  insist  on  overcoming.  But  I  hope 
the  motion  to  reconsider  will  not  be  ob- 
jected to  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  was  I 
not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  was  recognized. 

The  motion  to  table  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater' 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Sasser)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jep- 
sen.) Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70. 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  470  Leg.) 
YEAS— 70 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


East 
Exon 
Ford 
Gam 
Gorton 
Orassley 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Hefiln 
Helms 
HoUings 
Humphrey 
Jetwen 
Johnston 
Kaasebaum 
Kasten 
Laralt 
Lugar 
Mattlngly 
McClure 
Melcher 
MltcheU 
MurkowskI 
NAYS— 28 


Nlckles 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randtdpb 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Taongas 

WaUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnaky 


Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Glenn 

Hart 

Hatfield 


Goldwater 


Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Sasser 


Metzenbaum 

Moynlhan 

Packwood 

Presaler 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Specter 

WUllams 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  please 
use  his  microphone  at  the  desk?  We  can- 
not hear  him.  It  is  most  difficult  to  hear 
him. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  there  a  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays?  ^    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suflQ- 
cient  second— there  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  suggest  that  all  Sena- 
tors raise  their  hands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  imd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caJl  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.  The  request  to  reconsider  as 
well  as  the  motion  to  table  as  well  as  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  are  dila- 
tory. I  would  like  to  call  the  Chair's  at- 
tention to  page  251  with  respect  to  the 
yeas  and  nays  in  Senate  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [read- 
ing]: 

Under  post  cloture  proceedings,  a  motion 
to  reconsider  has  been  ruled  dilatory  and 
out  of  order  under  different  circumstances 
as  follows:  (1)  on  a  vote  of  64  yeas  to  24 
nays  on  tabling  an  appeal.  (2)  on  a  vote  of 
60  yeas  to  31  nays  sustaining  a  ruling  of  the 
Cltalr,  (3)  on  a  vote  of  78  yeas  to  8  nays  to 
table  a  motion  to  postpone  Indefinitely.  (4) 
and  on  a  vote  of  15  yeas  to  69  nays  to  table 
an  amendment. 

I  further  refer  to  the  precedents : 
During  post  cloture  proceedings  In  1977. 
the  Vice  President  sustained  a  point  of 
order  to  the  effect  "that  when  the  Senate  Is 
operating  under  cloture,  the  Chair  Is  re- 
quired to  take  the  Initiative  under  rule  XXII 
to  rule  out  of  order  aU  dilatory  motions." 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  motion  is 
dilatory. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  not  debatable.  The 
Chair  has  ruled. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Will  those  wishing 
to  second  this  request  raise  their  hands? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BRADLEry.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
give  him  a  sufficient  second  because 
obviously  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
trying  to  be  dilatory  and  delay  time,  so 
let  us  go  ahead  and  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order  on  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  raise  the  point  of  order 
that  it  is  clearly  dilatory  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor 
and  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  not  recog- 
nised. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  I  understood 
the  Chair  to  instruct  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll. 

I  ask  Senators  to  give  Senator  Weicker 
a  sufficient  second.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  decision  of 
the  Chair  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate?  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lax- 
alt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70. 
nays  27.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  471  Leg.) 
YEAS— 70 


Abdnor 

Gam 

NlcUes 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

OKiasiey 

PeU 

Baker 

Hart 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Ppoxmlre 

Bentaen 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Boren 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Holllngs 

Ruclman 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Sohmltt 

(3hafee 

Humphrey 

Simpaon 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Specter 

Oochmn 

Jepeen 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kaasebaum 

Symms 

DeOonclni 

Hasten 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dixon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Melcber 

Pord 

Murkowskl 
NAYS— 27 

• 

Boschwltz 

Glenn 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Preaaler 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Metzenbeum 

Bagleton 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Goldwater 

lAxalt 

Sasser 

point  of  order.  The  motion  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  saying  that  a 
motion  to  table  this  amendment  is  not 
in  order? 

The  PRBSEDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  withheld  his  mo- 
tion and  it  is  not  presently  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Cixinecticut  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  pending  amendment,  the 
Johnston -Helms  amendment,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
f.  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

■Rie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  this  motion  is 
not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ta- 
bling motion  win  be  the  final  disposition 
of  the  matter  on  which  cloture  was  in- 
voked. It  is  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is 
necessarily  absent.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  472  Leg.] 
TEAS— 36 


So  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Johnston-Helms  amend- 
ment and  I  sisk  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  motion  for  not  to  exceed 
10  seconds? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  withhold  my  request 
and  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Armstrong  at 
this  point  pertain  to  the  Hunger  and 
Global  Security  Act.  S.  1675.  and  appear 
at  another  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    a 


Baucus 

Olftnn 

Movnihan 

Boechwitz 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bumners 

Heinz 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Preaaler 

Chafee 

Jackaon 

Rieele 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Mertzenbaum 

Tsnngas 

Eagleton 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 61 

WUUams 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcber 

Andrews 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Orassley 

Nimn 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Quaide 

Byrd. 

Hefltn 

Randolph 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hems 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  HoUlngs 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Symms 

Dantorth 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Kasten 

Tower 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Welcker 

East 

Mattlngly 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

MoClure 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Sasser 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Johnston's  amendment  (No.  69).  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  it  is  dilatory 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana it  is  never  dilatory  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  That  is  a  constitutional 
right. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  amendment  No.  69, 
as  amended,  was  rejected. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  61, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  473  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Gam 

Nlckles 

ArmstroinK 

Gcrton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Orassley 

Percy 

Benteen 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

ChUes 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Kaasebaum 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Lavalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Domenici 

MaUlngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Melcher 
NAYS— 36 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Boschvrttz 

Hart 

Moynlban 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

PresMer 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Jackeon 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING — 3 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Sasser 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 

agreed  to. 

U.S.  MARSHAL  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 


tor from  Connecticut,  the  chairman  of 
the  State.  Justice.  Commerce  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  a  couple  of 
questions  concerning  the  U.8.  Marshal 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  have  two  concerns  in  this  area. 

Marshals  in  New  York  have  informed 
me  that  proposed  reductions  there  would 
impair  court  security  as  well  as  cause 
administrative  problems  for  the  orderly 
application  of  justice  in  these  districts. 

Second,  is  the  problem  created  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  these  pro- 
posed actions? 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  personnel  re- 
ductions nationwide  would  be  accom- 
plished here.  This  is  a  particular  prob- 
lem because,  as  I  have  learned  as  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  U.S.  Marshals 
are  required  by  Federal  statute  to  serv- 
ice the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  has  proposed  a 
reduction-in-force  of  150  Marshals,  43  of 
which  would  be  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Marshal's  Office,  in  support  of  its 
budget  requr^st.  But  that  your  subcom- 
mittee has  iu  fact  increased  that  request 
and  the  continuing  resolution  provides  a 
higher  level  of  funding  than  that  re- 
quested— is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  President's  September  revised 
budget  estimate  is  for  $273  million  for 
the  U.S.  attorneys  and  Marshals.  The 
committee  recommendation  is  for  $291 
million,  slightly  more  than  the  original 
budget  estimate  and  $8  million  below  the 
House  allowance.  The  resolution  before 
us  now  would  require  a  reductim  of  $4.7 
miUion  in  this  area,  while  continuing  the 
bankruptcy  trustees  program. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Then  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  the 
request  that  the  RIF  was  intended  to 
support.' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  That  is  correct.  The 
Justice  Department  will  have  to  submit 
a  notice  to  our  committee,  and  the  House 
as  well  for  approval,  prior  to  implement- 
ing the  $4.7  million  reduction,  detailing 
how  they  intend  to  achieve  these  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  LA:S:aLT.  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  way  to 
proceed.  That  allows  the  Appropriation 
Committee  to  review  these  proposed  ac- 
tions without  precluding  any  options 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  may  pro- 
pose. This  problem  is  nationwide  but.  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  pointed 
out.  the  impact  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia courts  is  out  of  proportion  in  the 
proposed  reductions  and  probably  raises 
questions  of  legal  authority. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  precisely  correct.  If  these  Mar- 
shals are  lost  to  the  local  courts  certain 
local  statutes  would  have  to  be  amended, 
as  would  certain  United  States  Code  pro- 
visions, to  transfer  that  authority  to  the 
local  police  or  some  other  entity.  I  am 
reasonably  sure  that  that  could  not  be 
accomplished  before  the  January  31  date 
contemplated  on  the  RIF  notices. 

The  approval  process  outlined  by  Sen- 
ator WEICKER  seems  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  handle  this  matter.  As  I 
noted  earlier  we  have  two  concerns  here. 


one  is  the  security  of  the  judges  and 
courthouses  in  our  States  and  the  other 
is  security  and  service  to  the  District  of 
ColumUa  courts.  I  would  like  to  ask  cme 
additional  requirement  of  Justice.  That 
is,  that  they  ctmsult  with  the  appropriate 
District  officials,  and  court  leadership  for 
their  suggestions  and  work  with  them  to 
come  to  some  agreement  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
ator's  suggestion.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  would  consult  with  appro- 
priate District  of  Columbia  officials  prior 
to  submission  of  any  reprograming 
request. 

I  would  also  stress  a  point  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  raised.  TlUs 
is  more  than  a  local  problem.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  affects  the  Marshals  Service 
and  the  Federal  judiciary  across  the 
country.  For  a  number  of  years,  my  col- 
league. Senator  Hollings  and  I  have 
expressed  our  concern  and  the  concern 
of  the  subcommittee  that  discussions 
take  place  between  the  judges  and  the 
Department  to  satisfactorily  resolve  the 
issue  of  security  provided  to  the  courts. 
We  have  here  an  anomalous  situation 
where  the  Marshals  are  required  to  pro- 
vide the  Judiciary  with  positions  and 
funds  necessary  for  court  security. 

Over  the  years,  the  number  of  judges 
has  increased  but  the  number  of  deputy 
Marshals  is  decreasing. 

Quite  naturally,  the  judges  are  con- 
cerned whenever  OMB  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  take  their  budget  reduc- 
tions out  of  Marshals'  budget  because  it 
impacts  courtroom  security.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  administration  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
should  consider  a  reorganization  of  the 
Marshals  fimctions. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Chief  Justice  should  discuss 
the  possibility  of  reimbursement  from 
the  Judiciary  for  this  service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  the  time  we  hold 
hearings  on  the  1983  budget  that  the 
Department  and  the  Judiciary  will  have 
some  answers  on  how  they  propose  to 
address  this  problem. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  from  Connecticut's 
suggestion  and  know  that  the  Justice 
Department  will  take  our  concerns  to 
heart  and  into  consideration  in  making 
their  recommendations. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  interest  and  contributi<». 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  assistance 
in  allowing  us  to  resolve  this  matter.* 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:20  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  73  to  the  bill  (HJt 
4035)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  rdat«Ml 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
olution, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 
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HJ    Bw-    370.    Joint    retolutlon    DUklnc 
further  continuing  »pproprUUon«  for  the 
fiicAl  yew  1982.  »nd  tor  other  purpoeee. 
xmoLLSD  Biixa  Homo 

TtM  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  foUowlng  en- 
roUed  bills: 

S  lOM.  An  act  to  authorlM  approprUUone 
to  the  N»tlon»l  AeroneuUce  end  Spwe  Ad- 
mlnlstr»Uon  for  reiearch  and  development. 
consUucUon  of  fadUtlee,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  p»ir- 
poees:  and 

H  R.  3484.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollare  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

The  enroUed  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmohd). 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognlaes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. ^.    ^  .  _. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  message  that  has 
Just  been  brought  In  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion making  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1982.  And  may  I  say,  by  the  way, 
that  that  Is  most  remarkably  prompt 
action  by  the  House.  I  think  It  gives  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  very 
promptly.  There  Is  already  an  order  en- 
tered that  empowers  the  majority 
leader,  after  consulting  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  which  I  did  a  few  moments 
ago,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  Item.  I  will  not  at 
this  exact  moment  do  that,  but  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  within  the  next 
few  minutes  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  lay  aside  the  pending  business  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  under  that  order. 

Mr.  President,  Just  for  a  moment  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuiiBNBiRGM) .  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Senator  Percy,  who  chairs  the 
Energy  Subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
mental Aflfairs  Committee,  held  a  hearing 
In  which  Secretary  Edwards  testified  re- 
garding this  administration's  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Energy  Department.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatpield)  testified  this  morning  and  de- 
livered what  I  think  is  one  of  the  finest 
statements  I  have  ever  heard  since  I  have 
been  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Qtatxment  or  Senatob  Mask  O.  Hattizlo 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: I  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing 
and  allowing  me  to  testify  this  morning  on 
an  Issue  of  great  personal  Interest. 


WhUe  I  understand  this  hearing  wlU  cover 
the  entire  Energy  Department,  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Percy  for  his  special  Inter- 
est and  Involvement  In  energy  conservation 
through  the  Senate  and  through  the  Alliance 
To  Save  Energy,  a  prominent  advocacy  orga- 
nization which  he  chairs. 

The  present  and  future  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Is  of  vital  significance  to 
this  nation  and  to  our  allies  In  Europe  and 
the  Far  East.  Budgetary  uncertainty  within 
the  Department  (of  Energy)  and  the  threat 
of  total  dismantlement  of  this  nation's  lead- 
ing energy  advocate  portends  enormous  do- 
mestic and  international  implications,  which 
I  will  outline  In  a  moment. 

You  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  my  strong 
commitment  to  preserving  energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  technologies  as 
part  of  our  national  energy  policy.  Because 
these  two  areas  of  the  DOE  budget  and  re- 
organization plan  are.  In  fact,  the  first  two 
programs  targeted  for  extinction.  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  these  areas  In  my  comments 
this  morning. 

For  the  second  time  In  as  many  years,  the 
Congress  next  month  will  be  reviewing  a  new 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Energy  which 
proposes  drastic  cuts  In  all  areas  of  the  en- 
ergy spectrum  except  nuclear  power  and 
defense  activities.  Energy  research  and  devel- 
opment In  coal,  this  country's  most  abun- 
dant energy  resource,  was  cut  40  percent  this 
year,  and  Is  expected  to  receive  further  re- 
ductions and  possibly  complete  shut-down 
in  FY  1983.  The  energy  conservation  and 
solar  energy  budgets  were  hit  harder  by  the 
FY  1982  cuts,  with  overall  reductions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  percent.  Forthcoming  re- 
quests for  these  program  areas  (which  are 
said  to  be  about  $19  million  for  conservation 
and  S83  million  for  solar)  can  be  viewed  as 
nothing  but  a  close-out  scenario. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Rscoso  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Edwards  to  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  In  which  the  Secretary  com- 
ments about  the  future  of  DOE  within  the 
context  of  the  1983  budget  (quote),  "I  am 
carrying  out  the  President's  mandate  to  dis- 
mantle the  Department  as  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  have  held  a  number 
of  discussions  with  the  President's  Immedi- 
ate stair  to  narrow  down  and  select  the  most 
appropriate  plan  for  carrying  out  the  dis- 
mantlement. .  .  ."  The  letter  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss certain  matters  which  the  Secretary  says 
are  necessary  for  the  ".  .  .  orderly  and  care- 
fully orchestrated  budget  and  organization 
plans." 

I  realize  that  the  policy  to  dismantle  the 
Department  of  Energy  Is  not  entirely  his  own 
creation  and  understand  that  Secretary  Ed- 
wards has.  In  fact,  taken  issue  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  In  some  in- 
stances. Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, under  orders  from  OMB  and  the  White 
House,  Is  proceeding  with  dismantlement 
and  has  done  little  to  preserve  the  conserva- 
tion and  solar  programs. 

For  Example,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  testimony  provided  last 
week  to  a  House  of  Representatives  Subcom- 
mittee at  which  Dr.  Arthur  Rosenfeld.  Direc- 
tor of  Building  Energy  Sciences  at  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratories,  states  that  "DOE 
program  officers  told  him  that  the  on-going 
research  In  building  conservation  techno- 
logies would  be  terminated".  Despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  made  available  817  mil- 
lion for  those  activities  this  fiscal  year,  and 
that  the  Congress  has  not  even  received  the 
President's  FY  1983  budget  recommendation, 
let  alone  acted  upon  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  which  must  be 
Impressed  upon  the  Subcommittee  and  In- 
deed the  Congress,  is  that  this  "de  facto"  dis- 
mantlement of  national  energy  programs  Is 
actively  and  openly  being  Implemented  by 
the  Administration.  This  is  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  which,  in 
the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  In  the 


Continuing  Resolution  stated  that  such  pro- 
grama  BhaU  not  be  terminated. 

Surely  the  cry  wlU  be  made  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  increasmg 
budget  deficits  demand  further  cuts.  On  that 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Committee  records  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
entitled,  "Reagan's  Plan  to  Ax  Energy  Agency 
Not  Ukely  to  Affect  Budget".  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  points  out  that  the  disman- 
tlement plan  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
would  save  only  about  83  to  84  billion,  which 
would  come  from  terminating  the  coal,  con- 
servation and  solar  energy  program  activities, 
because  the  remaining  89-10  billion  must  be 
q>ent  on  nuclear  power  and  defense  activities 
contained  In  the  DOE  budget,  along  with 
money  for  filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  Administration 
Is  using  this  country's  economic  problems 
and  the  President's  mandate  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient government  as  an  excuse  to  do  away 
with  programs  and  policies  It  does  not  feel 
are  Important.  The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  programs  to  reduce  and  diversify  our 
energy  base  are  of  critical  Importance  to  this 
nation's   economy.   For   example: 

In  1981  the  cost  of  energy  used  to  run  this 
country's  economy  will  be  over  $400  billion. 
Every  $6.50  increase  In  the  price  of  oil 
(whether  domestic  or  foreign)  raises  Infla- 
tion by  2  percent,  400,000  Jobs  are  lost,  and 
our  gross  national  product  Is  lowered  by  1.4 
percent. 

The  cost  of  energy  (exclusive  of  transpor- 
tation) for  many  low-income  families  in 
this  country  comprises  30-40  percent  of  their 
total  Income. 

To  Illustrate  further  the  Department's 
naivete  about  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion and  new  energy  technologies,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry  where  60 
percent  of  all  cars  sold  In  this  coimtry,  by 
1983,  will  either  be  foreign-made  or  will 
be  American  cars  which  contain  foreign 
engines.  The  drain  this  causes  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payment  deficit  Is  enormous.  In 
this  same  vein,  the  U.S.  Is  planning  to  ter- 
nUnate  energy  research  and  development 
activities  while  the  Japanese  government  has 
recently  doubled  its  investment  in  energy 
conservation,  Prance's  investment  has  In- 
creased 221  percent,  and  Germany's  commit- 
ment increased  66  percent  to  a  total  of  81 
billion.  What  do  these  countries  know  that 
we  dont?  Simply.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in- 
vestments In  energy  pay  important  and  im- 
mediate dividends  to  the  economy  by  re- 
ducing expensive  and  unnecessary  depend- 
ence on  foreign  petroleum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  a  good  deal  al- 
ready about  DOE  dismantlement  and  energy 
conservation,  but  my  examples  can  Just  as 
easily  be  transposed  to  other  domestic  energy 
sources.  Conservation,  however,  is  looked 
upon  on  a  very  different  light  than  other  en- 
ergy resources  and  needs  a  stronger  push  to 
gain  credibility.  Most  people  associate  energy 
conservation  with  the  environmental  move- 
ment, a  no-growth  economy,  and  alternative 
lifestyles. 

Surely  conservation  embodies  a  mandate 
or  vision  of  living  which  Is  more  consistent 
with  our  natural  surroundings,  but  I  offer 
yet  another  outlook  on  energy  conservation, 
one  which  extends  beyond  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  environment  or  limiting 
growth,  but  one  that  Is  necessary  for  our 
very  survival!  Given  that  both  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Secretary  Haig  have  pledged 
to  deploy  military  forces  In  the  Middle  East 
to  defend  oil  resources.  Including  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  if  necessary,  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  without  question  becomes  a 
mandate  to  preserve  world  peace  and  avert 
nuclear  holocaust. 

I  find  totally  Irresponsible  the  Administra- 
tion's combined  policy  of  DOE  dismantle- 
ment and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  lives 
and  risk  nuclear  war  to  defend  oil  Interests 
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In  the  Middle  East.  We  will,  in  effect,  be 
forced  to  employ  violence  because  we  failed 
to  channel  our  genius  toward  the  sane  and 
logical  alternatives  of  energy  conservation 
and  diversification.  Thus,  the  choices  we 
make  today  about  the  future  of  DOE  involve 
profound  moral  implications  which  must  be 
brought  to  the  public's  attention,  and  to  the 
attention  of  this  Committee. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Chairman  and  Sub- 
committee for  Investigating  this  very  Impor- 
tant matter  and  I  thank  you  all  for  allowing 
me  to  testify. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Before  my  colleague 
yields  the  floor,  could  I  Just  make  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  Join  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  in  his  desire  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  the  type  of  state- 
ment made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hatfield.  There  are  many 
Members  of  this  Senate  who  have  spoken 
and  written  that  they  oppose  the  admin- 
istration in  its  effort  to  abandon  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  itself.  And  cer- 
tainly in  this  specific  instance,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  several 
Senators  as  to  the  excellence  of  that 
statement  which  the  Senator  is  now  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  read,  those  of 
us  who  were  not  privileged  to  be  at  the 
meeting,  in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  eight  ses- 
sions of  Congress  since  the  embargo  we 
have  enacted  major  energy  laws.  Many 
involved  tough  floor  fights  between  those 
advocating  different  solutions  to  the 
energy  dilemma.  But.  some  have  avoided 
major  conflict  and  have  passed  easily. 
The  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  passed  easily— 74  to  10 — because  of 
recognition  of  the  need  to  have  a  Cabinet 
office  to  provide  sound  and  continuous 
policy  to  the  executive. 

Shuffling  boxes  again  on  organization 
charts  and  changing  names  will  not  cut 
red  tape,  eliminate  duplication,  improve 
intergovemment  communication  or 
reduce  the  bureaucracy.  It  will  merely 
reactivate  a  classic  and  repetitive  cycle 
common  to  Government  which  in  energy 
led  from  the  White  House  Energy  Office, 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  and  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration before  the  creation  of  the 
Deoartment  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  eliminate  the 
name  on  the  department,  most  of  its 
programs  will  continue.  I  urge  President 
Reagan  to  redirect  the  efforts  of  his 
policy  advisors  working  on  the  abolition 
of  DOE  toward  formation  of  a  domestic 
coal  policy.  In  the  absence  of  policy  di- 
rection from  the  Congress  and  admin- 
istration, utilities  and  industries  will  con- 
tinue to  delay  meaningful  significant  im- 
provement toward  coal.  Exporters  will 
hesitate  to  enter  long-term  supply  con- 
tracts until  there  is  certainty  that  our 
transportation  system  can  move  large 
amounts  of  coal.  The  perspective  owners 
of  major  gasification  and  liquefaction 
plants  will  delay  construction  decisions 
until  Federal  policies  relating  to  financ- 
ing supports  are  firmly  agreed  to. 

During  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
called  on  the  Reagan  administration  to 
cooperate  with  the  97th  Congress  to  re- 


solve confiicts  which  result  from  pursuit 
of  energy,  economic  and  environmental 
concerns  In  concert.  Instead,  we  have 
witnessed  drastic  proposed  cuts  to  fossil 
fuel  research  and  development  funds, 
token  support  for  a  viable  synthetic  fuels 
industry  which  should  have  been  of  com- 
mercial size  in  the  mid-fifties,  and  the 
abandonment  of  a  forceful,  vigorous  do- 
mestic coal  policy,  replaced  by  an  un- 
realistic slant  toward  sole  reliance  on  un- 
proven,  suspect  nuclear  power  technol- 
ogies. This,  of  course,  is  unacceptable.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  might  Just  say  for 
the  edification  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
here  right  now  that  I  am  not  what  you 
would  call  an  energetic  defender  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  What  I  am  is 
a  knee-jerk  defender  of  a  proper  admin- 
istration 01  the  Department  of  Energy 
which  is 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  speaking  and 
is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  I  was  taking  up  a  little  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 

The  Senator  may  continue. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  things  about  Sen- 
ator Hatfield's  statement  this  morning 
was  it  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  very  strong  bipartisan 
effort  In  this  body,  at  least,  to  thwart 
the  President's  efforts  to  abolish  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  either  by  overt  legis- 
lative repeal  or  by  choking  it  to  death 
by  depriving  it  of  fimds. 

I  just  might  point  out  that  while  we 
have  reduced  our  solar  energy  research 
from  1981  to  1982  by  about  62  percent, 
we  have  reduced  conservation  by  about 
50  percent.  We  have  reduced  everything 
In  the  energy  budget  except  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  and  that  was 
increased  46  percent.  Over  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  this  year's  Energy  Department 
recommended  by  the  administration  for 
nuclear  research  and  development. 

And  this  is  the  administration  that 
says  they  are  only  going  to  put  money 
Into  long-term,  high-risk  Items — long- 
term,  high-risks  that  the  private  sector  is 
not  likely  to  take  on.  And  the  only  Item 
In  that  budget  that  got  any  increase  was 
nuclear,  and  his  Is  31  years  after  the 
first  nuclear  generating  powerplant  went 
on  stream. 

Germany  right  now  is  increasing  its 
conservation  budget  by  62  percent.  Japan 
is  increasing  her  conservation  effort  of 
energy  by  400  percent.  And  the  French 
are  increasing  their  conservation  efforts 
by  200  percent.  And  Senator  Hatfield 
asked  the  question  this  morning — and 
it  Is  very  legitimate — "What  do  they 
know  that  we  don't  know?"  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing  the  Japanese  know  and 
that  is  that  they  are  the  hottest  com- 
petitor the  United  States  has  or  is  likely 
to  have  in  the  future  and  one  of  the 


reasons  is  because  they  are  quadrupling 
their  conservation  effort  to  conserve 
energy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  sit  idly  by 
and  allow  the  Energy  Department  to  be 
strangled  for  lack  of  funds  or  allow  it  to 
be  torpedoed  by  legislative  repeal,  all  we 
will  do  is  to  prolong  the  day  when  this 
country  has  an  energy  policy,  which  it 
does  not  now  have,  and  we  will  have  to 
create  another  Energy  Department  just 
as  certain  as  God  made  little  apples. 

So  you  can  talk  about  something  that 
is  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish — ^and  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  foolish  be- 
cause this  administration  has  a  bias 
against  some  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Energy  Department.  Admittedly  some  of 
them  were  bad,  some  of  them  were  oner- 
ous, and  some  of  them  actually  worked 
against  this  country's  best  interest,  but 
that  Is  no  reason  to  abolish  a  depart- 
ment which  deals  with  what  for  the  next 
20  years  will  be  the  single  most  impor- 
tant economic  item  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  unanimous-consent  or- 
der previously  entered,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  now  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  370. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  370)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  here,  as  is  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member.  It  is  now  4:30 
in  the  afternoon.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  this  is  much  earlier  than  I  had  crai- 
templated  we  would  be  on  this  measure. 
I  think  there  is  a  realistic  chance  that 
we  can  finish  this  resolution  tonight  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  put  its  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  attempt  to  do  just  that. 

I  will  cooperate  In  any  way  possible  to 
make  that  occur. 

Mr.  President,  after  we  have  finished 
the  continuing  resolution,  it  will  be  my 
intention,  Ijarring  other  circumstances, 
which  I  do  not  now  foresee,  to  go  back 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  at  least  a  brief  time  this  eve- 
ning, after  we  finish  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  be  on  it  for  a  good  part  of  the 
day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  confer  with  the 
minority  on  this  and  other  scheduling 
matters  during  the  course  of  the  day 
and  will  have  a  further  announcement  to 
make  as  further  an  announcement  may 
be  required  later  in  the  day  after  we  see 
what  progress  we  are  making  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 
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.,„  ™.,ov.  fn  hP  Hone   Hiith     year,  the  President  announced  a  maJor        With  the  savings  already  made  In  the 

^*".H^'S  ^  thines  Sat  must  a^-     budget  revision  which  changed  his  re-    energy  and  water  biU  which  has  been 

among  ^^^t  ^^^  °V.n^r/p  £  thfSart-     quest  in  virtually  every  account  in  the    signed  into  law.  this  continuing  resolu- 
solutelybedone  of  course  ^  the  Depart      ^J  ^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^y^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ment  of  defense  appropriation  conf^^  ^ea            ^           ^^^  consideration  of  level  of  the  March  request  out  of  the  $8 

ence  report.  I  "^^erstand  there  are  some  appropriation  bills  and  pas3  the  billion  the  President  had  asked  for. 

meetmgs  tomorrow  in  the  morning  be  ^j^f^  ^^j^t^fuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year  The     vetoed     continuing     resolution 

tween  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  ^^^^   measure   provided  stopgap  achieved  $1.1  bUlion  in  outlay  savings 

House  and  Senate  on  "^n^^  "»^^"".;.  .^^  funding  for  50  days,  and  this  committee  from  the  March  request,  this  resolution 

I  hope  they  can  report  toe  co"^^^^^^  worked  long  and  hard  to  accomplish  as  achieves  another  $2.5  billion,  energy  and 

report  to  us  for  action  this  week  or  ai  possible.  In  fact,  during  this  water  saved  some  $400  million  in  outlays, 

the  lat^^  ?'/LTh'tTt  is  not  possible  period,  the  committee  reported  all  re-  for  a  grand  total  of  $4  bUUon. 

say  so,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  not  Possioie  {^  . ^^^^^    j^^g  j^^  fiscal  year  1982.  Mr.  President,  these  cuts  were  painful, 

for  the  Senate  or  for  'he  Congress  to  aa-  ^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^.g^^y  .j^^^  ^^^.^  extremely  difficult  to  accom- 

joum  sine  die  until  we  do  that  measai^  germane  to  the  budgetary  responsi-  plish.  I  think  all  Members  will  agree  that 

I  am  pleased,  *»owever^  with  the  pro.{ress  ^^.^.»^  ^^  ^^  committee,  problems  in  we  have  reached  the  bone  on  discretion- 

'"'^T^^^w^^tt^r.TthPdStineuished  scheduling  action  on  bills,  and  conflict-  ary  programs  so  that  there  is  nothing 

I  yield  the  floor  so  ^ne  distmguishea  budgetary  interpretations  by  the  ad-  more  to  cut.  If  there  has  been  any  en- 

'^^'Tr^Hnn  ^Mthrc'Snti^utarre^li-  mtaistrltionfrom  those  by  the  Congres-  couiugement  in  this  dreary  exercise,  it 

consideration  of  the  contmumg  resom  ^.^^^^  Budget  Office  frustrated  final  ac-  has    been    the    realization    spreading 

^^°Ji'    orr^^^TXTTo  «*-  rh.^ci^«»,f  T  n,«Mirt  tion  On  a  number  of  measures.  throughout  this  Chamber  that  the  budget 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  would  Congress,  however,  was  able  to  send  to  can  only  be  brought  under  control  if  en- 
hke  to  be  l^eard.  though  very  brieny.  1  ^^^  president  two  additional  bills  for  sig-  titlements.  defense  spending,  and  tax 
would  like  to  be  heard  after  tnecnair-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^nd  water  develop-  expenditures  are  given  the  same  scrutiny 
man  of  the  committee  and  tne  ranKing  ^  District  of  Columbia  and  brought  under  the  same  severe  con- 
minority  memoer  I  do  want  to  be  heard  ^eni  ^^^^^  ^^^  discretionary  programs  have 
on  the  question  of  the  appropriation  bill  ^.^^j^  ^j^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^3^  ^^^.  ^^tj„^ 

of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  have  it  ^.^^^^^^   resolution   finally   expired,   we  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  explanatory 

^^''J?.^   ll^TT^mTK*^  n^°S  The  Sen  were  again  forced  to  seek  another  con-  statement  in  lieu  of  a  report  on  this 

The  PRESIDING  oi-i-ictK.  ine  &en-  ^^^^^^^  resolution.  We  labored  long  and  measure  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

ator  irom  C^gon.  ^^^  ^^  ^j^j  measure,  virtually  around  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Mr  Ptesident,   the  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  weekend.  Unfortu-  elusion  of  my  remarks, 

leadership  has  just  called  UP  House  Joint  ^^^^1      ^    ^^e    distinguished    Senator  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Resolution  370. 1  am  very  pleased  to  say  from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Proxmire)   aptly  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

that  the  measure,  which  mak^  furtoer  .^  .^  ^^^  ^  ..j^^  weekend."  (See  exhibit  1.) 

continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ^^^  measure  was  vetoed  because,  ac-  Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  statement  in- 

1982,  is  now  at  hand.                   .„K«^i„e  cording   to   the   calculations   made   by  corporates  all  the  pertinent  language  of 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  embodies  ^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  quarter  of  the  the  vetoed  continuing  resolution  con- 

the  agreement  reached  between  the  Re-  ^^^.^^^  ^  ^^^^  president's  budgetary  plan,  ference  report  in  adherence  to  the  prin- 

publican  leadership  in  the  House    the  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  deliberate  failing  but  one  ciple  that  this  resolution  conforms  to  the 

Senate,  and  the  administration,  and  as  based  on  differences  in  the  way  Congress  vetoed   resolution   to  the  extent  prac- 

passed  by  the  House  only  within  the  last  estimates  spending  from  that  employed  ticable.  in  order  to  protect  the  congres- 

vlJ21'^il°f:„-^»^  if  r^m  K»  .i,^oH  K„  fHo  by  the  administration.  sional    priorities    established    in    that 
I  am  informed  it  wUl  be  signed  by  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^k  went  down  the  drain  be-  agreement.  I  should  also  point  out  to  my 
msident.  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^e  talking  budget  authority  colleagues  that  the  same  desire  to  protect 
of  another  disruptive  lapse  m  funding  ^^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^Iking  budget  outlays.  congressional  priorities  prompted  the  de- 
ror  Federal  programs.                  „„„u„„„  Mr.  President,  I  resolved  at  that  time,  letion  of  the  Baker  floor  provision  except 
Mr.  President,  rurtner  tnis  Paccage  ^^  ^^j^g^s  with  us.  that  we  were  not  in  the  case  of  accounts  providing  fund- 
was  discussed  with  the  Democratic  lead-  g^j^g  to  be  confronted  with  a  similar  ing  for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
ershlp    of    the    Senate    Appropnations  ^^^.q  ^^^j^  ^he  staff  of  the  committee  exhibit  i 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  members  ^^  directed  to  work  closely  with  OMB  statement  in  explanation  op  h.j.  Res.  370, 
of  that  committee.  I  thmk  it  has  been  ^^    devdop    a    common    score-keeping  further  coNTiNrnNo  REsoLtmoN 
at  least  fairly  well  discussed  over  on  the  methodology  so  that  our  numbers  would  availabix-ity  op  punds 

'{i^uho!^-T,!„^^™«,H.«'i'!.tK,,H.»f  match  those  of  the  administration,  the  xhe  Joint  resolution  provides  continuing 

This  has  been  an  extraordinary  budget  j^^^^   ^^e  Senate,  and  the  CBO.  Fur-  appropriations  through  March  3i.  1982.  or 

year,   one   unprecedented   in   difficulty,  thermore,  these  staff  level  discussions  untu  an  appropriation  is  enacted,  whichever 

complexity,  and  constraint  in  Federal  explored  budgetary  alternatives  for  use  occurs  first,  except  in  the  case  of  Department 

spending  programs.  .     ^bis  continuing  resolution  °'  Defense  Appropriation  Bill  programs  for 

It  has  been  11  months  since  the  origi-  ^e^  ^^  emphasize,  this  was  over  2V2  L^'^Jl^Tifl^'^"""  ''™'"**''  ''^'^^  ""*'" 

nal  Carter  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  ^        ^j  very,  very  laborious  work  in  es-  February  15.  1982. 

was  presented  to  Congress.  Smce  that  tablishing  this  score-keeping  methodol-  °'"«« 

time,  we  have  had  before  us  the  March  .^  which  the  staff  from  the  minority  The  recommendation   makes  no  change 

budget   revision,   the   July   reest'mates,  ,^\ipr<;hin  of  the  House  the  ReoubUcan  f™™  ***^  treatment  of  the  Department  of 

and  a  maior  budget  revision  in  S3ptem-  S5^"hi^  °J{  Se  Ho^e  SI  aSoS  ^^'''^  """^  '^^  ^'"•''^  Construction  Ap- 

ber  all  afTeotine  f1<M-al  vMr  iq«2  leadership  of  the  House  tne  Appr^na-  propriatlons  Bills  in  the  vetoed  version  of 

oen  ail  anecting  nscai  year  1982.  ^^^^^  Committee  staff,  the  Budget  Com-  the  continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357). 

During  this  penod.  the  Commttee  on  mittee  staff,  the  Senate,  and  the  OMB  ^„,„^  construction  appropriations 

Appropriations   successfully   considered  staff  all  worked  very  closely  and  in  very  reduction  to  the  Military 

tl    n'r  *  i;ff  *^*''"  '"f  -^"^".H  ^'  ^^^'  '"^^^'^  '^^'"°"y  ^^  '=°"=*'^  ''"^  *^^^  Co^trL'Ton  Tp^SS^ns'Lf am^S 

?f ^  '",  ^V5  Knu°^-  H}V°1^'P8  the  reduc-  other.  to  $127  million  is  to  be  applied  to  the  foiiow- 

tlon  of  $14  bUlion  m  budget  authority  for  Those  discussions  served  as  the  basis  ing  accounts  in  the  following  amounts: 

fiscal  year  1981.  for  the  leadership  discussions  which  ul-  Military  construction.  Army: 

During  the  summer.  Congress  passed  timately  yielded  an  agreement  on  the        Planning  and  design -    -$8,  ooo.ooo 

the  Omn'bus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  continuing  resolution.  That  agreement        Minor  construction -3.000,000 

which  reduced  Federal  spending  for  iis-  is  embodied  in  the  measure  that  we  have  Military  construction.  Navy:              -w.  „„„ 

cal  year  1982  by  $35  billion.  That  act  also  before  us.  ^^f^/'"''  construction.                  -4. 000. 000 

made  wide-ranging  changes  in  existing  Mr.  President,  this  measure  meets  the  ^ir  pLce'^hortfan'^'                -64  000  000 

program   authorizations   which   greatly  benchmark  established  by  the  President  Minor  constructionllllll"      -3,000.000 

complicated  the  committee's  review  of  when  he  asked  that  the  Congress  meet  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 

tho  1982  budget.  him  halfway  in  making  further  outlay        nizatlon  infrastructure -46.000,000 

Mr.  President,  in  Sentember,  barely  a  savings  from  the  level  of  his  March  re-  — 

few  days  before  the  start  of  this  fiscal  quest.  I  underscore  "halfway."                           Total -1a7.00o.ouo 
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The  resolution  directs  that  reductions 
within  each  account  are  to  be  taken  from 
non-domestic  projects. 

executive  pay 

The  resolution  provides  adjustments  in 
pay  limitations  for  certain  officials  in  lieu  of 
the  22.4  percent  increase  that  otherwise 
could  occur  by  statute.  The  new  rates  would 
become  the  statutory  rates  payable,  thus 
eliminating  and  foregoing  all  previously  ac- 
crued adjustments.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  excluded  from  the  adjust- 
ments. 

attorney    general   AN3   KSOME   NORTH 

The  resolution  Includes  language  provid- 
ing that  the  Attorney  General  shall  exercise 
his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  after  March  1, 
1982,  the  number  of  aliens  detained  at  the 
Krome  North  facility  In  Miami.  Florida  who 
are  seelilng  entry  into  the  country  shall  not 
exceed  526  and  that  the  number  of  aliens 
detained  at  other  facilities  in  the  State  of 
Horlda  who  are  awaiting  exclusion,  deporta- 
tion, or  resettlement  shall  not  exceed  625. 

The  Attorney  General  must  take  action  to 
reduce  the  alien  population  detained  at  the 
Krcme  North  facility  and  other  detention 
facilities  m  Florida  to  no  more  than  526  per- 
sons. This  oontlnulng  resolution  provides 
funding  necessary  to  finance  expenses  at 
Krome  North  and  to  activate  another  deten- 
tion facility.  Port  Drum,  in  Watertown.  New 
Yorlc  which  will  relieve  crowding  at  Florida 
detention  facllltle3.  It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  resolution  that  this  facility  can  be 
activated  within  two  months. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  has  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  exercise  his 
03;t  efforts  to  reciuce  the  population  of  de- 
tainees at  Krome  North  and  other  Florida 
dstentlon  facilities  to  £25  persons  by  March 
1.  1982.  The  resolution  directs  the  Attorney 
General,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  cf 
thl3  section,  to  provide  monthly  reports  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  detailing  all 
efforts  and  progress  In  carrying  out  the  In- 
tent of  the  resolution  that  this  limitation 
be  achieved. 

Htnj-INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

The  Administration  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  November  19.  1981  an  amended 
budget  request  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency.  The  budget  amend- 
ment redistributes  resources  among  Agency 
accounts.  The  effect  of  the  latest  proposal 
Is  to  reduce  the  disaster  relief  fund  by  $23.- 
027,000  to  cover  shortfalls  In  the  Agency's 
operating  accounts. 

Tariff  rates  for  the  clvU  defense  and  na- 
tional security  telecommunications  systems 
were  recently  Increased  substantially,  requir- 
ing the  realignment  of  (lO.OOO.OOO  in  1982. 

Of  that  total  $8,990,000  Is  reflected  in  the 
emergency  planning  and  assistance  account 
and  $1,010,000  Is  included  under  salaries  and 
expenses.  The  resolution  provides  for  the 
tariff  Increase. 

The  budget  amendment  Increases  the 
salary  and  expenses  request  by  $10,510,000 
above  the  restructured  March  proposal.  The 
revised    total    is    $93,879,000. 

The  major  reason  for  the  Increase  Is  to 
cover  a  $7,500,000  salary  shortfall.  The  other 
components  of  the  increase  are  the  tariff 
adjustment  addressed  above  and  $2,000,003 
for  additional  space  rental  charges. 

The  resolution  directs  that  within  the 
total  provided  for  emergency  planning  and 
assistance,  the  Agency  shall  make  available 
•4.000.000  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  the  continued  operation  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Fire  Research.  This  is  the  amount 
requested  In  the  March  budget  estimate. 


GoiTemment  National  Mortgage  AttociatUm 
Special  Assistance  Functions  Fund 

The  resolution  urges  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  award  fiscal 
year  1982  mortgage  purchase  authority  un- 
der the  Special  Assistance  Functions  Fund 
first  to  all  eligible  Section  8  and  Targeted 
Tandem  applications  which  would  support 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  projects. 

The  next  priority  should  be  those  projects 
that  were  eligible,  but  did  not  receive  fund- 
ing, in  the  January  1981  allocation.  The  re- 
maining funding  should  be  made  available 
to  projects  that  receive  firm  commitments 
prior  to  December  29.  1981.  on  the  basis  of 
a  computerized  random  selection  lottery. 

National  Aeronautics  and,  Space 
Administration 

The  resolution  restores  funds  above  the 
amended  September  budget  estimate  In  the 
Research  and  Development  account  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  the  following  program  areas: 

Space  sciences -|-$32.455.  000 

Space   applications. +31.578,000 

Aeronautics +36,963,000 

Space  research  and  technol- 
ogy   +12,280,000 

In  addition,  the  resolution  adds  $70,000.- 
000  for  application  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  set  forth  in  regard  to  amendment 
numbered  27  in  House  Report  97-222.  ac- 
companying H.R.  4034.  The  resolution  di- 
rects that  these  amounts  may  not  be  used 
fbr  purposes  other  than  those  enumerated 
above  without  the  approval  of  tbe  Commit- 
tees on  impropriations.  Tbe  recommended 
increases  of  $182,276,000  are  consistent  with 
an  estimated  total  1982  research  and  devel- 
opment program  of  $4,774,176,000. 
Veterans  Administration 

Tbe  resolution  recommends  $67,700,000  for 
the  medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses  account  in  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Included  within  the 
toUl  is  $4,000,000  above  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  nurse  scholarship  program. 
The  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Reprogrammlng  Policy 

The  resolution  directs  that  Section  608  of 
H.R.  4169,  as  reported  by  the  Senate,  con- 
cerning reprogrammlng  policy  shall  govern 
the  Departments,  agencies,  commissions,  and 
administrations  funded  In  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1982. 

Representation   Allowances 

The  resolution  direct  that  the  authorized 

celling  for  official  representation  allowances 

m  H.R.  4169  as  passed  by  the  House,  shall 

apply   unless   specified   otherwise. 

Department  of  Commerce 

International  Trade  Administration 

The  resolution  directs  that  of  the  $161.- 
700.000  provided  for  the  International  Trade 
Administration.  $1,000,000  shall  be  used  to 
fund  the  small  business  export  expansion 
program  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  resolution  notes  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  did  not  carry  out  this  program 
In  fiscal  year  1981  with  the  $1,000,000  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  and  ftiUy  expects  the 
Department  to  obligate  a  total  of  $2,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1982  for  small  business  export 
expemsion  activities. 
Economic  Development  Assistance  Programs 

Tbe  resolution  directs  that  $198,500,000  be 


available  for  economic  development  assist- 
ance programs  in  the  following  manner: 

Public  works $130,000 

Planning  assistance 25.500 

Districts   .„ (15.000) 

Indians (3.000) 

States    (2.900) 

U'"t'*h (4.600) 

Technical  assistance 8.000 

University  centers (sioOO) 

Research  and  e7aluatlon 

programs 2.000 

Economic  adjustment .  33,000 


Total    198,500 

The  resolution  further  directs  that  direct 
loans  of  $30,000,000  and  any  payments  for 
loan  defaults  shall  be  derived  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Revolving  Fund. 
National  Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
tion Administration 

The  resolution  directs  that  of  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  National  Telecom- 
munications and  Information  Administra- 
tion, "Salaries  and  Expenses",  funds  shall  be 
allocated  to  retain  twelve  of  the  nineteen 
employees  scheduled  for  termination  as  pro- 
posed In  the  March  10  budget  estimates. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

The  resolution  intends  that  of  tbe  $830,- 
455,000  provided  herein  for  "Operations, 
Research,  and  Facilities",  the  rate  for  those 
projects  and  activities  listed  in  Senate  Re- 
port No.  97-265  shall  apply  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  Anadromous  fishery  grants, 
$3,375,000;  Sea  Grant.  J35.000.000;  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  R&D.  $4,000,000;  Sand  Point 
(EXAD),  $450,000;  Oimate  data  acUvlUes. 
$11,100,000;  AFOS,  $11,730,000;  GOES  Satel- 
lite, $15,870,000;  Weather  modification 
(NOAA),  $669,000;  LANDSAT,  $1,100,000;  Fur 
Seals,  $-0-;  Habitat  monitoring,  »-0-;  North 
Dakota/Utah  weather  modification.  $300,000. 
In  addition,  $926,600  Is  provided  for  the  38 
weather  stations  proposed  for  termination. 
Science  and  Technical  Research 

The  resolution  directs  that  within  the 
total  amount  provided  for  "Scientific  and 
technical  reseairch  and  services",  funds  shall 
be  allocated  as  prescribed  In  House  Report 
No.  97-180.  With  regard  to  the  closeout  of 
the  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Ex- 
change, the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
provide  to  those  employees  separated  from 
SSIE  due  to  the  closeout  all  rights,  benefits, 
severance  pay  and  other  considerations 
that  would  be  extended  and  afforded  any 
group  of  Federal  employees  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

The  resolution  directs  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shaU  not  move 
any  of  its  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  their  present  locations  imtil  approval 
is  secured  from  tbe  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  resolution  further  directs  that  tbe 
Commission  provide  adequate  staff  and  other 
necessary  support  for  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  the  Temporary  Commission  on 
Alternative  Financing  for  Public  Telecom- 
munications. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

The  resolution  directs  that  of  the  $82,906.- 
003  orovlded  for  the  Securities  and  Exchanee 
Commission,  the  Commission  shall  endeavor 
to  achieve  the  objectives  and  carry  out  tbe 
activities,  within  the  resources  available,  de- 
tailed in  Senate  Report  No.  97-265.  The  reso- 
lution further  directs  that  the  SEC  shall  not 
move  any  of  Its  offices  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  their  present  locations  until 
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approval  Is  secured  from  the  Committees  on 
ApproprtaUons  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Small  Butinesa  Administration 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
The    resolution    provides    »207546.000    In 
new  budget  authority  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Small  Business  AdmlnlstraUon 
and   an   additional    $19,200,000   by    transfer 
from  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund,  as  specified  in 
Senate  Report  97-265    The  resolution   also 
provides  H4.000.000  for  Small  Business  De- 
velopment Centers. 

A  total  of  »1 8.376.000  is  provided  under 
Salaries  and  Kipenses  for  management  as- 
sistance progiums.  including  SCORE/ACE. 
Small  Bufldness  InsUtutes.  Junior  college 
training  programs,  general  contractual  as- 
sistance, as  soecified  in  House  Report  97- 
180.  and  the  OfBce  of  International  Trado  as 
detailed  in  Senate  Report  97-265. 

The  resolution  agrees  that  $6,600,000  shall 
be  provided  for  advocacy  programs  Includ- 
ing $1  OOO.OOO  for  establishing  an  indicative 
data  base,  as  speoifled  in  House  Report  97- 
180,  and  $1,000,000  for  development  of  an 
external  small  business  eionomlc  data  base, 
as  specified  in  Senate  Report  97-265. 

The  resolution  agrees  that  the  rate  pro- 
vides $300,000  In  additional  funds  for  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  $175,000 
in  addlUonal  funds  for  technology  transfer 
progranw.  as  specified  in  Senate  Report  97- 
265. 

Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund 
The  resolution  provides  a  rate  of  $326,- 
000  000  for  the  Business  Loan  and  Invest- 
ment Fund  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. The  resoluUon  directs  that  the 
rate  provided  shall  support  a  total  of  $3.- 
300  000.000  in  guaranteed  loans,  as  specified 
in  Senate  Report  97-265.  and  a  total  of 
$225,000,000  in  direct  loans  as  detailed  in 
Senate  Report  97-265.  except  that  $120,000.- 
000  will  be  available  for  direct  business 
loans.  The  resolution  directs  that  $31,000,000 
in  unanticipated,  unobligated  balances  shall 
be  used  to  support  the  loan  levels  provided. 
Department  of  Justice 
Administratively  Uncontrollable  Overtime 
The  resolution  directs  that  the  rate  of 
funding  provided  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  and  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  includes  the  full  amount  re- 
quested for  Administratively  Uncontrollable 
Overtime  (AUO)  as  set  forth  In  Senate  Re- 
port 97-265.  The  Resolution  also  directs  that 
the  reduction  of  $500,000  from  the  previous 
continuing  resolution  which  was  vetoed,  be 
proportionately  distributed  to  accounts  in 
general  Administration. 

United  States  Attorneys  and  Marshals 
The  resolution  directs  that  the  $291,950,000 
provided  for  the  United  States  Attorneys  and 
Marshals  include  $5,000,000  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  United  States  Bankruptcy 
Tnistees.  The  resolution  further  directs  that 
this  program  is  to  be  financed  out  of  savings 
realized  for  the  U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S.  Mar- 
shals and  that  in  no  event  are  personnel 
levels  for  thoss  activities  to  be  reduced  in 
order  to  fund  the  U.S.  Trustees. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
suspended  fingerprint  identification  services 
provided    to    states    and    local    authorities, 
banking  and  other  financial  institutions.  The 
resolution    Intends    that    the    Director   will 
make   every   effort   to   restore   such   service 
within  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
The  Joint  resolution  provides  $428,557,000 
for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. This  amount  is  $41,421,000  higher  than 
that  in  H.R.  4169  as  passed  by  the  House  of 


Representatives  but  is  $45,000,000  leas  than 
the  level  in  H.R.  4169  as  amended  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  resolution  includes  funds  for  en- 
forcement and  detention,  but  does  not  pro- 
vide $35,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  new  detention  facility.  The  reso- 
lution directs  that  the  rate  of  funding  pro- 
vided is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  number  ol 
Border  patrol  and  investigations  positions 
provided  in  House  Report  97-180.  In  addition, 
the  resolution  direcU  that  INS  provide  posi- 
tions detailed  in  Senate  Report  97-265  for 
the  Charlotte  and  Atlanta  offices. 
Federal  Prison  System 
Buildings  and  facilities 
The  resolution  provides  that  $1,920,000  of 
the  $13,731,000  provided  for  buildings  and 
facilities  for  the  Federal  Prison  System  shall 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  engineer- 
ing studies,  and  design  of  a  new  correctional 
facility  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  as  provided  in 
Senate  Report  97-265. 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
The  resolution  provides  $241,000,000  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  resolution  di- 
rects that  unless  minimum  access  to  legal 
assistance  is  available  or  provided  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  within  the  level  of  funding 
available,  such  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
insure  that  no  greater  level  of  access  to  legal 
assistance  is  available  or  provided  to  any  part 
or  area  of  the  country  than  is  available  or 
provided  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

International  Communication  Agency 
The  resolution  directs  that  of  the  $443,- 
286,000  provided  for  Salaries  and  expenses, 
$100,000,000  shall  be  used  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  activities  as  defined  in  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  $7,465,000  above  the 
March  budget  estimate  for  academic  ex- 
change programs. 

Department  o/  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies 
Department  of  Transportation 
Overall  reduction 
The  resolution  directs  a  reduction  of  $493,- 
250,000  from  the  amounts  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  available  by  this  resolution 
for  the  projects  or  activities  provided  for  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982.  In 
making  this  reduction,  the  Committee  di- 
rects, that  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  earmarklngs  and  directives  contained  in 
the  conference  report  and  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982, 
will  be  Implemented.  Any  deviation  from 
the  language  contained  in  that  report  should 
receive  the  prior  approval  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations. 
Urban  discretionary  grants 
The  resolution  directs  that  the  reduction 
for  urban  discretionary  grants  appropriations 
be  applied  on  a  pro-rata  basis  for  each  activ- 
ity and  new  start  project  identified  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1982. 

Urban  formula  grants 
The  resolution  directs  that  $58,725,000  of 
the  $64,725,000  reduction  in  the  Urban  For- 
mula Grants  account  be  pro-rata;  the  re- 
maining $6,000,000  of  the  $64,725,000  reduc- 
tion in  this  account  shall  be  taken  from  Tier 
IV  only. 

Interstate  transfer  grants 
The  resolution  directs  In  the  case  of  Inter- 
state Transfer  Grants,  which  were  s-;eclfically 
earmarked  by  the  conferees  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  357,  that  the  further  reductions 
in  this  Joint  resolution  be  applied  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  to  the   base  as  specified  In  the 


Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  managers 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  357.  In  addition, 
for  the  Interstate  Traoisfer  Grants-Highway 
program,  of  the  $288,000,000,  the  funding  for 
Oregon  shall  be  $60,000,000,  the  funding  for 
Omaha  shall  be  (2,000,000  and  the  remainder 
of  the  funding  shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro- 
rata basis  among  the  other  earmarked  high- 
way projects. 

East  St.  Louis  metropolitan  gateway  railroad 
project 

The  resolution  directs  that  none  of  the  re- 
duction proposed  by  this  amendment  for 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  railroad  re- 
search and  development  be  allocated  to  the 
East  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Gateway  Area 
railroad  restructuring  project.  The  reduction 
of  $7,000,000  from  the  appropriation  redeem- 
able preference  shares  shall  be  derived  from 
the  amount  not  specifically  earmarked  for 
any  project  in  the  statement  of  tihe  managers 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982. 

UMTA — Personnel  reductions 

Any  personnel  reductions  in  UMTA  re- 
quired by  this  amendment  shall  be  taken 
primarily  from  the  Washington,  D.C.  head- 
quarters office. 

Railroad  branchUne  abandonments 
The  resolution  limits  the  railroad  branch- 
line   abandonments  In  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  350  miles. 

The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees understand  that  the  Illinois  Central 
Gulf  Railroad  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  In  the  continued  operation  of  their 
railroad  lines  in  North  Mississippi. 

The  resolution  reiterates  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  28  of  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982 
(H.R.  4209),  relating  to  surcharges,  rate  in- 
creases, and  assistance  from  the  Section  of 
Rail  Services  Planning. 

Allocating  funds.  Eectlons  5  and  18 — Census 
data 

Th3  resolution  reiterates  the  conference 
agreement  and  Joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  concerning 
the  use  of  census  data  in  apportioning  and 
allocating  funds  for  section  18  non-urtwn 
formula  grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants.  The  resolution  directs  that  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  resolution  be  appor- 
tioned and  allocated  as  soon  as  possible. 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 

Services,  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Grants  to  States  for  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  Employment  Services 

It  Is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  to  assure 
that  state  unemployment  offices  will  not  be 
closed  and  employees  will  not  be  laid  off  as 
a  result  of  limitations  on  trust  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  resolution.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  indicated  that  if  under  the  Janu- 
ary 1982  economic  assumptions  the  1982 
workload  for  processing  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation claims  is  higher  than  assumed  in 
the  September  1981  budget  request,  the  ad- 
ministration will  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
quest. It  Is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that 
under  these  circumstances  a  supplemental 
request  would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that  the 
States  should  be  reimbxirsed  for  all  expendi- 
tures pursuant  to  this  provision  until  a  sup- 
plemental request  is  approved  by  Congress 
and  that  the  Department  of  Labor  will  work 
with  the  States  and  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees to  assure  adequate  funding  levels  for 
operation. 
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College  Housing  cent  Pregnancy  Programs  in  the  Department  The  resolution  intends  that  the  Secretary 

Th-  resolution  clarifies  that  the  College  »'  Health  and  Human  Services.  set  a  series  of  assessment  rates  applicable  to 
Kousine  oroKram  is  intended  to  function  at  Medicaid/Indlan  Health  Facilities  the  discretionary  income  of  families  of  de- 
c  level  of  «75  million  for  direct  loan  commit-  The  resolution  provides  that  aU  Medicaid  P*°^*°'  ""^*  hIh'? '";^''  '°  f "!'  '^*  ^"'***- 
ments.  The  revolving  fund  is  to  be  used  to  payments  to  the  States  for  Indian  health  ^''f '^^*i  ^J  ^t  ?«  '■«|»°>""o?  ^2^  ^^e 
first  fund  the  balance  of  any  approved  appli-  service  facilities  as  defined  by  section  1911  SI,„^° hL  *^»  ^,  ,Lc  »i.  °\.,-  *.  Higher 
cations  of  fiscal  year  1981  that  were  not  fully  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  paid  en-  HT^  ff  t°  J^^„  ,h  I'  ^o^^^*^  sched- 
;unded  becau:e  of  a  deficiency  in  budget  tirely  by  Federal  funds  and  that  these  th!t  Jh.^,-  5  .'^,"^  "  "!y'"°'^^'°°  °^ 
authority.  amoints  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  com-  1^"  ,!f,f  "'*  '^•*  "'"  be  subject  to  Con- 
Community  services  Block  Grants  puUtlon  of  the  target  amount  of  Federal  ^^  L'lTn  .m  or  t,,^  '^  .  *"."""'* 
^""""        >                            cpprptarv   of  Medicaid  expenditures  under  section  1903.  „  Jf  »?  ^^^  'n^ent  of  this  resolution  that  the 

The    resolution   directs    the    Secretary   or                                  ^„  „       »  ?«»  Grant  cost  of  attendance  criteria  used 

Health  and  Human  Services  through  the  Of-                                  Pell  Grants  ^  academic   year   1981-82  be  the  academic 

flee  of  Community  Services,  to  continue  to         The  resolution  directs  that  funds  avaU-  year  1982-83  Pell  Grant  cost  of  attendance 

us3  his  existing  authority  to  make  loans  and  able  for  student  financial   assistance  shall  criteria.  This  criteria  is  to  be  used  for  all 

loan  guarantees  through  the  rural  develop-  be  subject  to  the  following  additional  con-  references  to  Pell  Grant  program  cost  of  at- 

ment   loan   fund  authorized   under  Section  {UUons:  tendance  in  this  resolution 

6S1  of  the  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  The          (j)   The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student  i,.TiBr..n  i>p-rr<>r» 

resolution  concurs  with  the  Committee  Re-  may  receive  In  the  1982-1983  academic  year  kaiuioad  eetibement  sEXErrrs 

port  on  H.R.  4560  in  allocating  discretionary  ig  (I.SOO.  "^"^  resolution  provides  an  additional  $45.- 

funds  under  the  community  services  block          (2)  The  coat  of  attendance  used  for  calcu-  000.000  for  the  payment  of  windfall  benefits 

grant.  latlng   eligibility   for   and   amount   of   Pell  under  section  15(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retlre- 

Bilineual  Education  Grants  shaU  be  established  by  the  Secretary  "^en^  A^^  "^  197*-  providing  a  total  appro- 

Bumguaj  ««"""                                   J  Education  prtatlon  of  $395,000,000. 

The  resolution  Intends  that  for  the  'Bi-  "  ,„"  rr.     "        .„  »  ....  ^ 

lingual  education"  appropriation  the  annual          (3)    The  Secretary  may  establish  or  ap-  low  income  enekiy  assistance 

rat:,  of  operations  under  the  Continuing  Res-  P«>'e  separate  systena  of  nwd  analysis  for  The  resolution  Incluies  language  relating 

olutlon  is  $143,810,000,  the  amount  contained  ''*»  academic  y«r   1VK2-18B3  ror  the  pro-  to  the  low-income  energy  assistance  program, 

in  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  grams  atithortzed  under  subpart  2  of  p«t  This  language  provides  that  assistance  can 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu-  *•   P*"_^'   "^  P^.  ^  °^  "*'*  ^  **  "**  only  be  provided  to  individuals  or  families 

cation  appropriation  bill  for  1982.  The  reso-  "'^her  Education  Act.                     ^  ^   .    ,  who  meet  the  eligibility  requlremenu  estab- 

lutlon  intends  that  the  rate  of  operations  ,^<*>  2^*  ^*™"y  "'°**^'»""°'*  J*^.**"'* /°'  Ushed  in  the  law  and  that  payments  mav 

for  tho  activities  under  the   total  amount  the    1881-82    a<»aenuc    year    shall    be    the  only  be  used  for  energy  needs.  This  language 

available  shall  be  as  follows:  '^^^  l°\^^^J^^~^    academic    year.  ^^  ^^^  intended  to  prohibit  retroactive  c«h 

modified  by  the  Secretary  to  exclude  pay-  n-,,rwT,.^r,r^  t^  ir.rf<.,iH.,.ic  ...ki^t.  i^.,4»i„...i„ 

Grants  to  school  districts $82,523  nients  under   the  Social  Security  Act  aid  P^,Z7„"J°  j°^i''t                      legitimately 

Training   grants..... .30.038  title  38.  U.S.  Code.  relate  to  energy  costs. 

Support  services- 19.747          (g)    No  PeU  Grant  shall  exceed  the  dlf-  It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that  this 

Bilingual  desegregation  grants 7,662  ference  between  the  cost  of  attendance  and  program  be  closely  monitored  by  the  execu- 

Blllngual  vocational  training 3,840  the  sum  of  the  expected  family  contribution  '''*  branch  In  order  to  insure  that  federal 

«.,ith  i!.»o.i.t.«.  and  amounts  paid  to,  or  on  account  of.  a  f"°^  ^^  spent  responsibly,  -nils  oversight 

Heaitn  Facilities  student  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  should  include  unannounced  spot  audits  as 

The    resolution    provides    $35,790,000    for  un^er  tlUe  38.  U.S.  Code,  and  if,  with  re-  "«"  *s  the  normal  review, 

construction  or  expansion  of  two  teaching  ^p^^^  ^^  ^j^y  gtu^ent.  It  Is  determined  that  It  is  the  mtent  of  this  resolution  that  the 

facilities  imder  section  720(a)(1)  of  the  Pub-  the  amount  of  the  PeU  Grant  plus  the  ex-  Secretary   of   Health    and    Human    Services 

lie  Health  Service  Act.  pected   family   contribution  and   payments  make  available  all  funds  appropriated  under 

The  resolution  Includes  $20,790,000  for  the  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  38  the  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  program, 

construction  or  expansion  of  a  teaching  fa-  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance.  The  timing  of  this  program  is  crucial.  The 

cillty,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Biomedical         The  resolution  requires  that  the  Secretary  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Research  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Health  of  Education  defer  the  use  of  a  single  need  should  be  aware  of  the  time-critical  nature 

Science  Center,  School  of  Medicine.  Portland,  analysis  system  as  authorized  by  the  Educa-  of  this  program  and  make  certain  that  states 

Oregon,  axid  $15,000,000  for  the  construction  tion  Amendments  of  1980.  Rather,  for  aca-  are  awarded  their  portion  of  the  funds  on 

or    expansion    of    a    teaching    facility,    the  demlc   year   1982-83   the   Secretary   has   the  an  as  needed  basis. 

Health  Sciences  Education  Building,  at  the  authority  to  establish  or  approve  separate  some  state  programs  are  designed  in  such 

Tufts  UniversitySchool  of  Medicine  Boston,  systems  of  need  analysis  for  Federal  campus-  a  way  that  they  require  as  much  of  their 

Massachusetts.  This  item  of  the  resolution  is  based  student  aid  programs  and  to  continue  total  share  as  possible  earty  m  the  fiscal  year, 

not  subject  to  the  reduction  provided  by  sec-  to  use  the  FamUy  Contribution  Schedule  for  some  states  are  facing  a  legal  or  financial 

tion  143  of  this  resolution.  the  Pell  Grant  program.  It  is  the  expressed  situation  which  prohibits  them  from  advanc- 

Impact  Aid  Intent  of  this  resolution  that  the  campus-  j^g  state  money  for  the  program.  Still  other 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  payments  based  programs  continue  to  operate  under  states  wUl   need  to  be  able  to  respond  to 

to  any  local  educational  agency  under  sec-  the   current   system   of   "sample   cases   and  crises  brought  on  by  sudden  harsh  weather, 

tion  3(a)  shall  not  exceed  90  percent  of  such  benchmark  figures."  The  resolution  intends  Timely  release  of  funds  to  these  sutes  will 

payments  for  fiscal  year  1981,  Instead  of  86  that  this  provision  wlU  not  require  students  jjelp  make  the  program  a  more  effective  and 

percent  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  95  AUng  any  additional  forms  or  data.  successful  one. 

percent  proposed  by  the  Senate.                              For  the  purposes  of  the  Pell  Grant  pro-  Reimbursements  for  DESI  Drugs 

In   determining  payments   under  section  gram,  the  resoluUon  defers  the  provisions  of  rp.mution    includes   laneuaee   which 

■i(b\   the  Seoretarv  should  elve  orioritv  to  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule  In  section  ^^^  resolution   includes   language   wnicn 

f4al  SucS^TeSs  in  which  20  per-  482   of  the  Higher   Education   Act  oL  1965.  ma»^es  applicable  the  provisions  of  ^ctlon 

cS^n't  of  ^re  o^th^S  nilSi^r  Of  chZen  In  its  place  thi  academic  year  1981-§2  Pell  210  of   the  fT^tf^^^^Educ^^n  a^d^'sl^ 

in  average  dally  attendance  are  determined  Grant  Family  Contribution  Schedule  wUl  be  f^l^^^y^*"  f^^'^J^i '°^tfo„  Act   fsffi              ' 

eligible  ^nder  Lotion  3(b,    of  Public  Law  the  schedule  for  academic  year  1982-«.  ^^^o '."t   p^ed^'bT th "  Hou^'  T^Lp^l 

^*-                                                                              However,  the  resolution  makes  certata  ex-  J„taUves  SToctot^r  6.  1981  and  the  pro- 

The  resolution  has  provided  full  funding  ceptlons  to  the  schedule.  Veterans  and  Social  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^j  ^^^.j^  ^^  ^  ^. 

for  section  3(d)(2)(B)    of  Public  Law  874  Security  student  benefits  are  to  be  excluded  "^^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^  committee  on  Appro- 

whlch  gives  the  Secretary  of  Education  au-  from  treatment  as  effective  family  Income;  ^^jations  on  November  9  1981 

thorlty  to  balance  the  current  budgete  of  rather,  they  will  now  be  considered  as  stu-  »'             „.,.»„  .„h  w..if»,  Artminutratinn 

qualified,  heavily  impacted  school  districts  dent  assistance  to  preclude  Pell  Grant  over-  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 

after  regular  Impact  aid  payments  have  been  awards.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  adjust  The  resolution  includes  language  provld- 

computed  the  schedule  to  reflect  the  most  recent  and  ing  that  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 

Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  ^«»«''"»t  '^^'^  f'>\°^  '»*•  """^^  °l  "i*/"^*|f  tl?in7^cl'f'!v 

/                                                               For  example,  these  adjustments  could  In-  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mine  Safety 

w.?^.*''**?^  w^  o^*^!  ***i*^'^tFwPf2'  elude  updating  base  year  Income  used  to  and  Health  Administration  shall  be  obligated 
hlbltlng  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad-  establish  Pell  Grant  eligibUlty;  updating  the  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue,  administer 
ministration  from  classifying  a  mine  In  the  ^^^  income  used  to  calculate  Independent  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation  or 
potash  industry  as  gassy  based  upon  air  gtudent  status-  adjusting  the  amount  of  sup-  order  under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
samples  containing  concentrations  of  meth-  p^^t  by  a  parent,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  any  in- 
ane gas.  In  determining  independent  student  sutus.  dependent  construction  contractor  who  Is 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  to  $750;  adjusting  for  dependent  student  engaged  by  an  operator  fcr  the  construction. 
The  resolution  provides  $760,000  to  con-  taxes;  and/or  adjusting  the  farm/business  repair  or  alteration  of  structures,  facilities, 
tinue  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Adoles-  asset  reserve.  utilities,  or  private  ways  or  roads  located  on 
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(or  appurtenant  to)  the  surface  areas  of 
any  coal  or  other  mine,  and  whose  employees 
work  In  a  Epecincally  demarcated  area,  sep- 
arate from  actual  mining  or  extraction  ac- 
tivities: Provided  that  no  funds  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any  State 
or   political   subdivision    there:  f. 

This  resolution  encompasses  bill  language 
In  the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  4560. 
which  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  prescribe.  Issue,  administer  or 
enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to  any  person 
engaged  In  the  surface  mining  of  stone. 
clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  sand,  or  gravel. 
Job  Corps 

In  addition  to  the  basic  rate  the  resolu- 
tion provides  an  additional  $10,000,000  for 
the  Job  Corps,  providing  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  •610.000.000  for  the  Job  Corps. 
CBNTts  FOR  Disease  Conteol 

This  resolution  acknowledges  serious  con- 
cern for  the  funding  of  federal  disease  pre- 
vention programs.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  should  assess  accurately 
Its  funding  needs  for  these  disease  prevention 
efforts  in  order  to  do  the  best  possible  lob  of 
preventing  and  controlling  morbidity  and 
mortality  associated  with  various  diseases, 
epidemics  and  other  conditions  which  en- 
danger the  public  health. 

The  Department  should  tise  available 
financial  resources.  Including  discretionary 
funds,  reprogrammings.  and  supplemental 
appropriation  requests,  to  supplement  Its 
disease  control  programs. 

Department  of  Education,  Salaries  and 
Expenses 

For  the  purposes  of  achieving  reductions 
provided  by  section  143  of  this  resolution,  the 
Department  of  Education  salaries  and  ex- 
penses accounts  are  Intended  to  include 
travel  and  planned  consultant  services 
expenses. 

Foster  Care 

This  resolution  directs  that  the  provisions 
contained  In  the  Department  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982  (H.R.  4560),  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  No- 
vember 9.  1981.  relating  to  a  limitation  on 
entitlement  to  payments  for  the  Foster  Care 
program  under  parts  A  and  E  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  transfer  of  funds 
under  Parts  B  and  E  of  such  title  shall  not 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  any  sums  made 
available  by  this  resolution. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
Program  Management 

The  accompanying  resolution  includes  an 
appropriation  of  $78,535,000  for  the  Pro- 
gram Management  appropriation  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  and 
authorizes  the  transfer  of  $872.000000  In 
trust  funds  for  Federal  administrative  costs. 

The  Committee  has  included  $14,123,000 
for  State  certification  activities.  Within  this 
funding  level,  the  Administration  will  reduce 
the  survey  burden  on  providers  with  a  his- 
tory of  compliance  with  program  conditions 
of  participation,  and  will  target  survey  re- 
sources on  facilities  which  have  a  history  of 
compliance  problems. 

For  Medicare  Contractors,  the  resolution 
provides  $711,000,000.  It  includes  $691,000,000 
for  normal  program  operations  and  provides 
for  a  $20,000,000  contingency  fund  to  meet 
unanticipated  workload  and  mandatory  cost 
Increases. 

This  level  of  funding  should  assure  tlstht 
management  of  resources  for  provider  audits 


and  medical  and  utilization  review  of  claims, 
including  the  targeting  of  these  resources  on 
kr.own  problem  areas,  and  should  ensure  ade- 
quate control  over  benefit  payments. 

In  addition,  savings  will  be  achieved  by 
expanding  current  efforts  to  streamline  con- 
tractor operations  In  areas  that  do  not  affect 
the  accuracy  of  claims  payment. 
Social  Security  Administration.  LlnUtatlon 
on  Administrative  Expenses 

The  accompanying  resolution  provides 
$3,017,000,000  for  the  Limitation  on  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  account  within  the  Social 
S2curlty  Administration.  This  amount  In- 
cludes $70,000,000  as  a  contingency  to  pro- 
vide SSA  with  sufficient  fiexlblUty  to  meet 
workloads  not  anticipated  In  the  current 
budget  estimates. 

It  Is  understood  that  sufficient  resources 
are  included  within  this  level  of  funding  to 
carry  out  normal  activities  with  respect  to 
Social  Security  programs  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease preeffectuatlon  review  from  fifteen 
percent  to  thirty-five  percent  as  required  by 
law.  to  increase  the  number  of  continuing 
disability  investigations,  to  Implement  in  FY 
1982  the  new  debt  collection  initiative,  and 
for  automatic  data  processing  Improvements. 

Special  Education  Personnel  Development 
There  is  considerable  concern  over  the 
availability  of  an  adequate  number  of 
trained  special  education  teaching  person- 
nel. According  to  State  reports  some  65.000 
additional  special  education  personnel  are 
needed  to  provide  adequate  educational 
services  for  handicapped  school  aged  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  resolution  that  the 
Secretary  use  those  means  at  his  disposal 
in  order  to  meet  the  substantial  needs  In  the 
area  of  special  education  personnel  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  further  the  Intention  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  the  parent  training  programs  op- 
erated by  parent  coalitions  will  receive  con- 
tinued funding  under  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  for  fiscal  1982. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  need  to  delay  the  Senate  with  pro- 
longed remarks.  I  shall  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  my  colleagues  mav 
have.  At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
I  wish  to  indicate  that  we  have  worked 
jointly  from  the  very  beginning  on  this 
committee.  I  only  wish  we  had  been  able 
to  devise  a  cackage  in  greater  and  more 
intimate  relationship  but,  the  situation 
being  what  it  is,  I  have  kept  the  minority 
member  on  the  committee  informed,  and 
the  members  of  that  committee,  as  to  the 
progress  in  coming  to  this  point  of  act- 
ing upon  a  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
us  is  totally  happy  with  the  product.  We 
are  working  against  a  deadline  again, 
this  time  December  15.  We  feel  that  this 
is  the  best  way  to  be  able  to  celebrate 
Christmas  at  home  with  our  families,  by 
passing  this  resolution  and  avoiding  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  want  to  let  these 
matters  go  by  without  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  line  work  of  the  com- 
mittee staff.  I  thing  all  members  of  the 
committee  would  agree  that  our  staff  is 
outstanding.  I  want  to  especially  express 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
minority  staff  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Under  very  difficult 
conditions  in  the  past  few  days,  and  with 
resources  far  more  limited  than  those 
available  to  the  majority  staff  on  both 


sides,  F.  Michael  Hugo  and  the  men  and 
women  on  the  House  Appropriations  mi- 
nority staff  have  t)een  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  detailed  cost  estimates,  the  re- 
ports and  statements,  and  the  actual 
legislation  voted  on  today.  They  have  re- 
sponded in  a  highly  competent,  profes- 
sional manner,  and  they  have  my  respect 
and  admiration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  all  year  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  has  been 
extraordinarily  difficult.  I  cannot  re- 
member a  time  when  the  Appropriations 
Committee  chairmanship  has  been 
plagued  with  so  many  problems  or  a 
time  when  they  have  been  handled  more 
wisely  and  expeditiously  under  the  cir- 
cumstances than  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  He  certainly  has 
my  admiration  and,  wherever  I  can  give 
it,  my  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  things  about  this  resolution.  It  does 
have  a  different  date.  We  should  keep 
that  in  mind.  The  date  it  expires,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  not  September  30,  1982, 
but  March  31,  1982 — calendar  1982.  It 
runs,  therefore,  through  October,  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  then  3  months  of 
next  year.  It  is  a  6-month,  half-year, 
resolution,  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  vetoed  resolution 
contained  $415.18  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. This  resolution  as  it  comes  from 
the  House  is  about  $2.5  billion  below  that. 
It  has  $412.63  billion  in  outlays,  which 
is  what  the  administration  focused  on. 
what  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  says  is  the  real  score,  although 
we  do  not,  of  course,  appropriate  outlays, 
the  difference  is  a  reduction  from  $273.31 
billion  in  the  vetoed  resolution  to  $271.60 
billion,  a  cut  of  about  $1.7  billion.  That 
is  $1.7  billion  in  additional  savings. 

It  is  very  good  news  that  the  President 
will  sign  this,  in  my  view,  although  there 
are  some  parts  of  this  resolution  that  I 
think  some  members  of  the  minority 
have  difficulty  with.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
m'ttee  about  one  of  them  particularly. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  who  will  be  on  the  floor  shortly, 
may  want  to  pursue  this  at  greater 
length,  but  I  just  wanted  to  get  this  as 
clearly  as  possible. 

As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  President, 
House  Joint  Resolution  370,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  would  require  a  4-percent 
reduction  in  certain  accounts.  However, 
the  House-passed  resolution  also  permits 
the  President  to  reduce  a  program  or 
project  within  an  appropriation  by  up  to 
6  percent.  I  think  Members  should  be 
aware  of  that.  It  has  to  be  within  an 
appropriation,  but  it  can  be  reduced  by 
up  to  6  percent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  pro- 
vision would  not  supersede  the  regular 
reprograming  procedure  established  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  ITiat 
is  a  little  bit  vague  in  the  language  of  the 
resolution. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
President  elects  to  reduce  a  program  or 
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project  by  more  than  4  percent,  would 
he  first  have  to  submit  a  reprograming 
request  to  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  he  has  had  to  do  in  the  past,  or  not? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  explicit  language 
of  the  resolution  itself  does  not  require 
that,  no.  Let  me  explain  in  a  little  detail 
here  what  the  purpose  is  behind  this 
particular  proviso  and  the  expectation 
of  how  it  will  function. 

Section  143  reduces  the  total  budget 
authority  provided  in  the  appropriation 
accounts  in  five  domestic  bills — only 
five — by  4  percent.  Those  five  bills  are 
Agriculture,  HUD,  Interior,  Labor-HHS, 
and  Treasury. 

There  is  a  further  provision  that  no 
individual  program  or  project  within  an 
account,  any  account,  can  be  reduced  by 
more  than  6  percent  in  order  to  achieve 
the  account  level  reduction  of  4  percent. 
We  felt  it  had  to  have  this  degree  of  flexi- 
bility. Without  this  second  proviso,  OMB 
could  totally  eliminate  programs  or  proj- 
ects within  an  account  in  order  to  achieve 
the  total  reduction  of  the  4  percent  as 
required.  The  proviso,  therefore,  pre- 
serves congressional  prerogatives,  con- 
gressional priorities,  as  well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
just  permit  me  to  interrupt  at  that  point, 
that  is  one  way  of  interpreting  it.  Is  it  not 
true,  however,  that  the  assumption  might 
be  that  the  4-percent  cut  was  a  4-percent 
cut  across  the  board  in  everything  except, 
of  course,  the  excepted  elements?  We 
except  defense,  foreign  aid,  entitlements, 
but  except  for  that,  a  4-percent  cut.  Now 
we  are  told  that  it  can  be  a  greater  or 
lesser  cut,  provided  the  overall  cut  is  4 
percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Bottom  line. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  it 
could  go  as  deep  as  6  percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  an  individual 
project  or  program,  that  is  right,  Mr. 
President.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  the 
basic  bottom  line  will  reflect  a  4-percent 
reduction  on  all  appropriated  accounts 
in  the  five  bills.  For  two  other  domestic 
bills.  Transportation  and  Commerce, 
we  had  a  line  item  reduction  meth- 
odology applied  to  achieve  an  equivalent 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  4-percent, 
across-the-board  cut.  Therefore,  the 
above  proviso  that  we  are  talking  about 
here,  the  4  to  6,  would  not  apply  to  those 
two  particular  bills.  Transportation  and 
Commerce. 

It  was  felt,  and  this  is  the  interpreta- 
tion that  I  would  give  as  the  legislative 
intent,  for  whatever  legislative  history 
has  to  be  referred  to  down  the  road,  that 
we  wanted  to  provide  the  flexibility  only 
in  this  so  as  not  to  eliminate  programs  or 
so  cripple  programs  that  might  otherwise 
be  crippled  or  to  set  certain  priorities 
that  would  be  important  to  maintain. 

I  do  not  think  the  administration 
could,  in  any  way,  utilize  this,  with  the 
legislative  intent  as  clear  as  it  is,  to  excise 
programs  or  to  destroy,  completely  de- 
stroy or  strangle  programs  that  would 
fall  within  these  five  bills.  In  fact,  there 
is  language  in  section  142  expressly  pro- 
hibiting program  termination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
for  example,  if  an  account  provided  for 
$100  million,  instead  of  a  4-percent  cut 
to  $96  million,  vou  could  have  a  6-r)ercent 
cut  to  $94  million.  Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Within  that  ac- 
count?       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  account  base  it- 
srlf  can  be  only  a  ceiling  of  a  4-percent 
reduction  in  the  general  account. 

Let  us  take  that  account,  whatever  the 
accotmt  may  be.  You  can  apply  the  4  per- 
cent only  to  that  account.  Within  the 
accoimt,  you  can  take  programs  and  go 
as  deep  as  6  percent  in  order  to  achieve 
the  4-percent  account  bottom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  apologize  for  the 
inexactness  of  my  language.  I  should 
have  said  a  program  with<n  an  account 
could  be  cut  from  $100  million  to  $94 
million,  provided  the  overall  account  was 
reduced  by  only  4  percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  cut  could 
then  be  transferred  to  another  part  of 
the  overall  account. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand. 

( Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  a  flexibility 
within  the  account,  not  as  between  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
there  are  some  exceptional  reductions. 
For  example,  the  administrative  cost  of 
imemplovment  compensation,  I  am  told, 
is  reduced  12  percent,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  social  security  is  reduced  by 
1  percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  These  accounts  have 
to  do  with  the  administrative  parts  of 
those  programs — this  does  not  involve 
an  actual  entitlement  or  anjrthing  the 
beneficiary  receives — but  the  administra- 
tive costs  are  really  reduced,  in  effect,  to 
the  September  budget  request  level. 

In  other  words,  the  ones  cited  bv  the 
Senator  might  be  as  much  as  12  percent: 
but  what  we  are  achieving  in  that  is  not 
an  arbitrary,  discriminatory  percentage 
reduction  for  that  particular  administra- 
tive cost.  We  sought  to  reach  the  Sep- 
tember budeet  request  level  so  that  these 
agencies  will  have  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  the  overhead  in  those  programs 
rather  than  in  the  program  which  is  an 
entitlement.  As  you  know  we  are  exempt- 
ing the  entitlements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  unemployment  compensa- 
t'on  administrative  costs  would  be  re- 
duced by  12  percent  and?that  that  reduc- 
tion would  be  below  the  March  request 
by  the  President.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  let  me  tell  him  about  a  safe- 
guard there.  When  this  was  first  dis- 
cussed as  part  of  the  package,  the  word 
went  out  that  this  would  mean  that  we 
would  close  field  offices  just  before 
Christmas,  for  those  unemployed  to  pick 
up  their  checks,  and  so  forth.  Of  course, 
that  would  be  a  horrible  scene  that  could 
be  coniured  up,  if  that  were  the  situation. 

So  what  is  in  this  is  to  state  very 
clearly  that  no  State  field  offices  may  be 
closed  unless  with  the  cooperation  or  the 
support  of  the  State,  which,  in  that  in- 
stance, would  be  that  the  State  has  other 
ways  to  handle  this  matter. 

Let  me  give  the  precise  language  from 
the  bill: 

No  funds  provided  by  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  used  for  administrative  or  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  closure  of 


any  State  unemployment  office,  except  in 
such  oases  as  may  be  determined  by  the  re- 
spective State  agency  to  render  its  services 
more  effectively. 

In  other  words,  there  may  be  a  way  in 
which  the  State  can  handle  this.  With 
that  flexibility,  we  felt  that  that  would 
protect  the  recipient  against  the  possi- 
bility of  the  closing  of  an  office  that  be- 
comes the  source  of  his  check  or  his 
compensation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  concerns  me 
is  that  in  view  of  the  dramatic  changes 
in  the  last  2  months  in  unemployment — 
an  enormous  increase,  one  of  the  biggest 
increases  we  have  ever  had  in  a  2-month 
period,  with  9  million  Americans  out  of 
woric — it  seemed  like  an  unfortunate  time 
to  reduce  the  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  12  percent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more  in  his  observation. 
This  is  why  tius  proviso  was  jointly  de- 
veloped between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate leadership,  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
scenario  from  occurring. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator,  then, 
is  confident  that  this  reduction  should 
not  work  a  hardship  on  beneficiaries,  be- 
cause they  would  have  such  a  limited 
administration  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  collect  their  checks  on  time,  for 
example. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  Not 
only  is  this  the  intent  behind  the  legis- 
lative special  provision  I  have  read,  but 
also,  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  think  that 
within  these  agencies  there  is  an  admin- 
istrative relationship  to  the  whole  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  that  would 
clearly  recognize  the  pohtical  fallout,  if 
nothing  else,  of  such  an  action. 

That  is  £ill  you  would  need  to  drama- 
tize what  would  be  called  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility or  administrative  incompetency, 
to  create  that  kind  of  hardship.  The  pub- 
licity attendant  to  that  type  of  thing,  I 
think,  is  a  safeguard,  if  it  had  been  any- 
body's strategy  for  it  to  happen. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  no  one  in 
the  executive  branch  or  in  any  part  of 
this  negotiation  has  contemplated  that 
this  administrative  overhead  reduction 
would  in  any  way  encumber  the  free  and 
easy  flow  of  the  procedure  to  reach  the 
rrt:ipients  in  the  normal  procedures  they 
had  become  used  to  in  these  compensa- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  memoer  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  House,  one  of  the  wis- 
est and  ablest  Members,  contends  that 
the  cut  in  administrative  expenses  for 
unemployment  compensation  could  in- 
crease the  costs  by  as  much  as  a  billion 
dollars.  This  is  not  an  irresponsible 
charge  by  somebody  who  is  not  familiar 
with  it.  This  is  one  of  the  ablest  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  he  has  looked  into 
this  very  carefully.  I  understand  that 
this  is  based  on  an  internal  memo  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  made  that 
allegation  originally. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  correct 
that  in  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, the  Department  of  Labor,  I  be- 
lieve, gave  this  particular  estimate  of  the 
increased  overhead  or  the  increased  costs 
that  these  administrative  reductions 
would  create.  But  that  testimony  and 
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that  data  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
OMB  and  by  staff  here  on  the  Hill,  as  I 
understand:  and  they  feel  that  that  con- 
clusion is  not  supportable  by  computa- 
tions and  calculations  made  with  the 
same  data  base.  And  it  is  not  the  official 
administration  position. 

I  think  the  Senator  realizes,  of  course, 
that  the  agencies  traditionally  have 
made  every  effort  to  resist  reductions  in 
overhead.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
an  agency,  in  my  short  time  as  chairman 
of  this  committee,  that  has  not  had  some 
kind  of  appeal  for  restoration  of  reduc- 
tions in  administrative  costs. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows, 
we  have  had  a  number  of  these  agency 
directors  come  bfore  our  committee  and 
support  programmatic  reductions.  But 
almost  imiformly.  they  have  resisted,  in 
the  same  testimony,  efforts  to  reduce  ad- 
ministrative overhead. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out  on  occasion.  "How  do  you 
support  a  programmatic  reduction  and 
at  the  same  time  cannot  find  a  correlated 
administrative  overhead  reduction?" 
There  has  been  almost  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  these  Departments  asking  for 
hands  off  of  administrative  cost  reduc- 
tions for  restoration  and  appealing  the 
reductions  that  have  been  made  by  OMB. 
How  many  times  have  we  sat  through 
hearings  of  appeals  from  reductions  in 
overhead  by  the  OMB? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  makes  me  un- 
easv  is  that  I  hope  this  is  not  the  same 
expert  at  OMB  who.  when  he  found  his 
orojected  estimates  were  wrong,  changed 
the  input  into  the  computer  to  make 
them  comoly  with  his  predilections. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  finish  answer- 
ing the  Question? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  of  course, 
there  is  always  another  safety  valve 
here.  Any  kind  of  m'scalculations  might 
occur,  and  certainly  enough  miscal- 
culations have  occurred  in  the  past  to 
anticipate  that  we  may  have  some  in  the 
future,  even  on  this.  But  there  are  two 
safety  valves. 

One  is  that  this  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  we  exoect  to  be  superseded  by 
the  bill  itself  before  this  deadline  is 
reached  aga<n  and  Congress  will  cer- 
tainly have  its  full  imprint  on  prioritiz- 
ing and  reviewing  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary,  and  as  long  as  we  can  come 
within  that  bottom  line  figure  of  outlay 
reductions  within  this  continuing  reso- 
lution we  have  had  good  response  from 
the  White  House  that  they  will  sign  the 
bill.  So  we  still  have  that  as  a  safety 
valve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  that  safety 
valve  I  hope  and  pray  it  happens. 

I  am  afraid  in  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  we  may  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  going  to  be 
the  test.  That  is  going  to  be  the  supreme 
test  of  all.  There  is  no  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about  here. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  is  one  involved 
in  that. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  a  supple- 
mental as  a  second  safety  valve.  If  we  get 
down  the  road  and  we  find  there  has 


been  any  kind  of  miscalculation  we  still 
have  the  supplemental  route  to  pick  up 
that  slack  or  whatever  correction  we  may 
te  required  to  make. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  asked  me  to 
yield.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVEa^S.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  comment  briefly  upon  the  statement 
that  the  majority  leader  has  made  con- 
cerning the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  with  whMn 
I  have  worked  on  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  this  year  and  for  many  years. 

We  note  that  the  provision  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  regarding  Defense  ap- 
propriations as  it  passed  the  other  body 
and  as  it  is  pending  before  the  Senate, 
provides  for  a  February  15  expiration 
date  in  the  event  we  are  unable  to  get  a 
conference  report  back  to  the  respective 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  President 
this  year  prior  to  our  adjournment  sine 
die. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  majority  lead- 
er's comment  that  we  shall  stay  in  ses- 
sion until  we  get  a  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill. 

February  15  is  not  an  acceptable  date 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  amend  it.  however,  because  of 
the  circumstances  that  exist  and  because 
of  my  belief  in  the  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  will  remain  in  ses- 
sion to  get  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Incidentally,  neither  Chamber  l3 
scheduled  to  be  in  session  on  February  15. 
We  are  scheduled  to  recess  on  Febru- 
ary 12;  thus,  the  provisiwi  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  would  merely  give  us 
from  the  time  we  get  back  on  January  25 
until  February  12  to  complete  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  During  that  period  of 
time  we  will  be  going  through  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  formalities  that  accom- 
pany the  convening  of  the  second  session 
of  any  Congress.  Therefore,  time  would 
be  short  imtil  the  February  15  date. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  operate  on  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion this  year.  I  can  report  to  the  Senate 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  I  have  visited  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  subcommittee  this  morn- 
ing. We  will  meet  with  them  again  to- 
morrow morning. 

We  have  an  understanding  that  it  is 
our  goal  to  go  into  conference  as  soon  as 
the  chairman  calls  the  conference  and 
to  finish  the  bill  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  final 
commitment  that  we  will  stay  in  session 
as  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
concerned.  By  that  I  mean  I  have  not 
heard  the  Speaker  say  that  he  will  keep 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  session 
until  we  get  a  bill. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  our  counter- 
parts, the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Alabama,  with  whom 
we  work,  and  I  believe  we  can  bring  back 
to  the  Senate  a  conference  report  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  reason  why  I 
am  so  concerned.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion has  a  level  of  $196.7  b'llion  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  President's 


September  mark  which  reduced  spend- 
ing for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  $2 
billion  in  outlays  is  $200.8  billion.  In 
other  words,  this  bill  fsdls  far  short  of 
the  President's  request  and  is  very  much 
short  of  the  level  set  by  the  Senate  when 
it  passed  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
last  week. 

I  think  it  is  highly  unacceptable  for 
the  reason  that  although  the  continuing 
resolution  will  keep  the  major  weapons 
systems  going  at  a  high  rate — there  is 
no  disagreement  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  the 
MX.  the  B-1.  and  the  other  major  weap- 
ons system — the  differences  are  on  rela- 
tively smaller  items.  They  are  still  large 
in  terms  of  other  appropriations,  but 
they  are  not  the  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. They  are  the  procurement  items, 
the  operations  and  maintenance  items, 
and  the  items  which  vitally  affect  the 
readiness  of  our  defense  establishment. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  in  this  Chamber 
recently  about  readiness.  Let  me  tell  the 
Senate  that  this  bill,  continuing  as  it 
does  defense  spending  at  the  lowest  level 
of  either  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  leaves  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  lowest  possible  level  in 
tsrms  of  its  readiness  capability. 

We  must  have  a  conference  report  In 
order  to  eliminate  our  differences  over 
these  procurements.  They  are  honest  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  but  only  a 
conference  will  resolve  that,  and  I  am 
committed  to  stay  here  as  long  as  we 
must  in  order  to  get  a  bill  out  of  con- 
ference, have  it  anproved  by  both  houses, 
and  sent  to  the  President  this  year  be- 
fore we  adjourn  sine  die  this  year. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  who  told  me  he  does  have  a 
comment  he  wishes  to  make.  If  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  shall  be  most  acpreciative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  tremen- 
dously fine  and  necessary  turn  of  events 
that  the  floor  leaders  here  have  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  up  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  disposal  els  soon  as  possi- 
ble. But  with  equal  and  even  more  firm- 
ness and  interest  is  the  matter  of  policy. 
I  emphasize  in  every  way  that  I  can  that 
we  absolutely  must  not  yield  from  the 
proposition  that  this  enormous  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  program 
and  the  bill  to  back  it  up  is  so  important 
and  so  large  and  so  expensive,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  position.  "Well, 
after  all.  it  can  operate  on  a  continuing 
resolution." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  pointed 
out  several  cogent,  strong  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  Then  in  addition  thereto  it  just 
does  not  make  sense  anyway  to  have 
around  $200  billion  for  a  12-month  pe- 
riod and  for  us  to  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  pass  the  legislation  to  spend 
that,  to  spend  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  provided  the  money  to  do  and  that  we 
are  hemmed  in  or  have  to  get  away  under 
some  pretext. 

We  just  have  to  put  first  things  first. 
I  do  not  know.  I  look  upon  a  great  deal 
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of  this  as  an  investment  in  deterrence. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  slipshod 
job  of  adopting  it  as  an  I-do-not-care  or 
a  policy  either  that  we  let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  program  be  upside  down 
or  neglected  to  the  extent  of  not  provid- 
ing a  bill  that  is  representing  the  will  of 
Congress  and  the  policy  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  if  we  are  going  to  let  it 
slide  into  a  second-rate  position  like  that, 
the  Soviets  will  never  take  us  seriously 
and  we  will  never  get  the  money's  worth 
out  of  the  bill  for  deterrent  purposes. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
here — I  know  that  I  take  the  hindsight 
on  it  in  a  way.  but  I  see  here — the  com- 
mittee system  of  the  Senate  being  gradu- 
ally ground  to  pieces  and  being  gradually 
destroyed,  gradually  destroying  the  com- 
mittee system,  which  is  the  working  arm 
of  the  Senate.  That  is  where  the  policies 
we  finally  adopt  are  worked  out,  and 
experts  in  the  way  of  Members  here  and 
in  the  way  of  staffs  of  the  committees 
and  experts  in  the  executive  branch  and 
experts  in  the  field  of  witnesses,  there 
is  where  their  thought,  their  work,  their 
judgment  are  brought  to  bear. 

May  we  stop  just  long  enough  so  that 
we  are  not  frittering  away,  cutting  to 
pieces,  neglecting,  bypassing  the  work- 
ing arm,  the  effective  part,  of  this  body. 

Furthermore,  to  let  the  committee  sys- 
tem be  neglected  or  become  secondary, 
and  not  the  workshop  is  to  deny  new 
Members  a  chance  to  really  find  a  pJace 
to  work  and  to  show  their  talent  and  to 
show  growth  here. 

It  is  not  what  a  Member  says  and  does 
here  on  the  floor  that  gives  him  a  posi- 
tion in  this  body,  not  nearly  as  much 
as  it  is  what  he  is  able  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee. He  does  not  have  to  be  hte 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  a  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  either  to  find 
plenty  to  do. 

It  is  there  that  they  take  on  the  growth 
stature  or  grow  into  the  position  so  that 
what  they  say  on  the  floor  is  considered 
seriously,  and  their  counsel  is  sought 
with  reference  to  certain  policy  fields  in 
which  they  specialize. 

So  I  worship  the  Senate  In  a  way,  and 
particularly  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, having  great  deterrence  for  them. 

I  know  in  my  mmd  we  are  greatly 
abusing  the  so-called  continuing  resolu- 
tion idea  or  concept  of  things,  which  is 
really  just  a  little  connecting  link  there 
timewise,  and  to  put  the  whole  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  to  debate  useless,  fruit- 
less minor  amendments  about  it  all 
night  and  maybe  a'l  into  a  second  night 
is  ridiculous  to  me.  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  first-class  legislation  that  can  either 
come  out  of  a  product  or  a  procedure  like 
that  unless  it  is  an  extreme  emergency. 

Let  us  continue  to  keep  these  appro- 
priations bills  out  of  the  grinding  proc- 
ess that  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  the  best  there  is  out  of  the  talents 
of  our  membership,  our  staffs  in  the 
committee  particularly,  and  in  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  Government  as  well  as 
outside  witnesses,  as  we  call  them. 

I  am  highly  pleased  at  this  turn  of 
events  which  makes  it  seem  that  we  are 
going  to  get  an  appropriation  bill  now 
and  also  pass  this  continuing  resolution 


that  has  far  more  in  it  than  I  think  it 
should. 

So,  I  will  address  some  of  these  items 
later,  not  now.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  I  am  glad  we  are  in 
complete  agreement  concerning  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  now.  We  have  only  had  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  that  for  just  a  few  minutes, 
and  it  is  still  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand. Based  on  what  I  see.  I  certainly 
was  disposed  to  offer  an  amendment,  and 
I  may  offer  that  amendment.  But  I  would 
like  to  express  my  fears  flrst  and  then 
listen  to  what  the  respective  managers 
of  the  bill  have  to  say  in  that  regard. 

My  understanding  is  that  this  bill  gives 
authority  for  OMB  to  be  able  to  cut 
any  program  within  an  appropriation 
account  up  to  6  percent,  rather  than  4 
percent,  as  long  as  they  cut  4  percent 
in  the  total  account,  and  that  they  can- 
not transfer  fimds  across  accounts.  They 
would  have  to  make  their  adjustments 
within  accounts,  but  that  provision  allow 
the  President,  in  effect,  to  cut  up  to  6 
percent  from  any  program,  or  allow  OMB 
to  cut  it,  and  exempt  others  from  any 
cut. 

My  concern  is  that  that  provision  is 
going  to  allow  OMB  to  rewrite  some  of 
our  appropriation  bills.  We  have  gone  to 
great  extent  and  much  pain  in  some 
areas  to  set  what  appropriations  should 
be  and  where  the  cuts  should  be  and  how 
much  the  cuts  should  be.  and  then  in 
some  of  the  areas  we  took  an  overall. 
4-percent  cut. 

But  now  to  allow  OMB — and  often  this 
is  done  by  some  mid-level  bureaucrat  in 
OMB — to  decide.  "I  want  to  go  low  at  a 
program,  and  I  want  to  take  6  percent 
out  of  that  program.  I  will  put  some  more 
money  into  a  program  that  I  want  to 
beef  up."  that  appears  to  me  to  be  just 
surrendering  our  cc»istitutional  obliga- 
tion in  the  Congress,  and  certainly  in  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  to  be  the 
ones  who  set  the  amount  of  money  that 
programs  should  have  and  to  provide  the 
ways  in  which  those  funds  would  be 
changed. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  endangering 
ourselves  of  getting  back  into  the  overall 
battle  again  of  impoundments  and  re- 
scissions, and  that  was  a  battle  that  we 
spent  hours  and  months  concerned  about 
during  the  Nixon  administration. 

We  had  a  series  of  lawsuits.  It  was  the 
precursor  of  the  Budget  Committee  Act. 
or  much  of  the  reason  for  the  Budget 
Committee  Act.  and  Congress  Anally  was 
able  to  reassert  its  constitutional  role. 
The  Congress  or  outside  plaintiffs  won 


every  one  of  those  court  cases  where  the 
President  was  impounding  funds,  failing 
to  spend  funds — and  then  we  set  up  pro- 
cedures in  the  Budget  Act  to  avoid 
any  further  impoundment.  P  or  us  to  turn 
around  and  surrender  that  authority 
that  we  fought  so  hard  for.  that  we  were 
so  concerned  about,  that  we  were  wor- 
ried was  about  to  be  lost,  would  be  to  sur- 
render, really,  the  last  power  the  Con- 
gress has,  the  power  of  the  purse. 

I  remember  well  what  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Nixon  administration 
said — that  certainly  the  President  had 
this  power;  he  could  impound  any  fund; 
he  did  not  have  to  spend  anything  the 
Congress  had  appropriated.  And  this  was 
the  position  they  were  taking. 

We  saw  that  if  they  decided  sewer  proj- 
ects were  not  needed — and  they  did  de- 
cide that — no  money  was  made  available 
for  those;  housing  was  to  be  held  back, 
no  money  was  made  available.  And  that 
money  was  held  back  several  years  that 
we  fought  about. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  seeing 

maybe  it  is  the  opening  wedge,  maybe  I 
just  hunt  for  devils.  But  here  where  we 
see  a  situation  that  says  the  agency  can 
take  up  to  6  percent,  reprogram  that, 
and  take  on  powers  that  the  Constitution 
rests  in  Congress — I  certainly  hope  It 
does  not  mean,  but  I  am  not  sure — and  it 
is  not  clear  to  me  that  those  funding 
changes  even  have  to  come  back  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  in  the  House 
and  Senate  for  our  approval,  as  we  al- 
ways had  on  the  provision  under  repro- 
graming  that  we  allowed  before. 

So,  I  may  be  reading  this  wrong  and  I 
would  like  to  be  cleared  up  on  that.  But  if 
it  does  give  them  this  authority  to  go 
from  zero  to  6  percent  on  any  program, 
without  any  notification,  without  any  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  have  to 
offer  an  amendment  and  to  discuss  this 
issue  at  length,  so  that  the  Members  can 
understand  what  we  are  getting  into  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  getting  ready  to  give 
away  an  area  that  we  fought  so  long  and 
so  hard  to  try  to  protect. 

And  I  would  be  deUghted  to  have  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  I  so 
much  respect,  enlighten  me  as  to  whether 
I  am  reading  this  provision  incorrectly 
or  not  or  what  he  sees  the  powers  and 
what  he  sees  the  intent  and  purpose  for 
this  and  why  we  should  be  granting  this 
power. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say.  first,  that  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory with  the  Senator  from  Florida  on 
this  profound  and  fundamental  point. 

I  recall  very  clearly  the  role  I  was  able 
to  play  in  the  anti-imooundment  legisla- 
tion that  we  developed  here  in  the 
Congress  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Chief  Executives  to  circumvent,  through 
the  impoundment  authority,  legislative 
intent,  legislative  wiU.  and  many  other 
things  that  we  felt  were  fuzzing  over,  if 
not  directly  violating,  constitutional  in- 
tent of  the  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment and  their  prerogatives  and  rights. 
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So  there  would  be  no  one  who  would 
come  to  this  floor  and  who  would  be  more 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  reestablishmg  mi- 
poundment  authority  on  a  contmuing 
resolut.on  with,  hopefully,  a  very  brief 

life  span.  „    ... 

If  the  Senator  from  Florida  recalls,  the 
basic  concept  of  impoundment  was  to 
give  to  the  administration  greater  flexi- 
bility to,  in  effect,  reduce  and  terminate 
programs.  . 

Now,  let  me  say  that  this  proviso  here 
is  precisely  the  opposite.  The  legislative 
intent  here  is  to  protect  programs.  Let 
me  explain  why.  If  you  will  turn  to  page 
56  of  the  resolution,  you  will  see  that,  m 
section  142,  beginning  on  line  7,  it  says: 
"total  budget  authority  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  for  appropriation  ac- 
counts for  which  provision  would  be 
made   In   the   foUowing   appropriation 

acts:"  , , 

And  then  it  lists  the  acts.  If  you  would 

drop  down  to  line  21 : 

shall  be  reduced  by  4  per  centum. 
Now.  that  is  the  basic  formula.  Four 

percent. 
But  then  we  move  over  to  page  58  oi 

the  bill  and  it  says: 

within   any   appropriation   account   for  any 

program  or  project  shall  not  be  reduced  by 

more  than  6  per  centum. 

In  subsection  (f).  following  on  line  3: 
The  reduction  made  by  this  section  shall 

be   applied   so  that   no  program  or  project 

shall  be  terminated. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  if  we  reduced  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  for  example, 
by  3  percent— not  4.  but  by  3  percent— 
we  might  effectively  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  to  build  into 
this  the  precise  protection  against  the 
termination  of  such  a  program  as  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission- 
that  is  only  an  example— by  not  letting 
it  be  reduced  by  4  percent,  or  perhaps  by 
even  3  percent,  because  it  might  be 
equivalent  to  termination,  but  within  an 
account — not  between  accounts,  but 
within  an  account — in  order  to  get  the 
overall  4-percent  reduction,  in  order  to 
protect  these  progrtmis  and  projects,  we 
provide  for  up  to  a  6-percent  reduction. 
Now  the  Senator  brings  up  a  very  im- 
portant second  point,  and  that  Is  how 
should  this  be  implemented?  Is  this  a 
unilateral  action  that  we  have  now  di- 
vested ourselves  of  any  continuing  re- 
sponsibility as  Members  of  the  Congress? 
And  the  answer  is.  very  simply,  no.  We 
are  not  divesting  ourselves. 

This,  in  fact,  is  a  reprograming  action. 
And  it  would  be  expected  I  know  by  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  as  I  would  repre- 
sent on  the  committee,  and  I  know  on 
the  minority  side,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  that  we  would 
expect  notification  and  the  normal  com- 
munication of  the  agency  from  the 
agency  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
upon  any  action  of  this  kind  in  the  tra- 
ditional, normal  reprograming  procedure, 
and  thereby  avoid  any  characteristic  of 
reestablishing,  or  any  evidence  of  trying 
to  reestablish,  an  impoundment  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
Now.  it  may  be  that  in  order  for  us  to 


make  certain  that  everybody  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  this— everybody  does 
not  read  legislative  history,  the  legisla- 
tive record — I  would  want  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin:  the  Congressman  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Whitten),  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee;  the 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee: 
and  the  four  of  us  clip  from  the  Record 
these  remarks  that  we  are  now  making 
as  legislative  history  and  send  them  to 
the  OMB  so  that  they  will  have  the 
record  in  hand  and  we  will  not  have  to 
risk  the  chance  that  they  have  faUed  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record  or  fail  to 
have  their  representative  up  here  listen- 
ing to  this  colloquy. 

So  I  just  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  from  legislative  intent,  from  legisla- 
tive mind  and  legislative  history,  we  are 
doing  precisely  the  opposite.  We  are  try- 
ing to  protect  programs  rather  than  em- 
power the  administration  with  authority 
to  impound  or  to  destroy  or  strangle 
programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  yield.  I  want  to  say  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree.  I  am  deUghted  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  raised  this  question, 
because  he  raised  it  far  more  ably  than 
I  did. 

The  response  that  I  initially  got.  which 
was  a  different  response — ^and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  it  corrected,  because  I 
think  this  latest  response  has  to  take 
precedence— was  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  to  con- 
sult with,  advise  with  the  Congress.  And 
I  think  the  chairman  is  absolutely  right. 
I  have  joined  with  that,  and  I  think  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  this  latest  posi- 
tion is  the  position  that  we  both  support. 
And  I  particularly  appreciate  the  very 
ingenious  suggestion  that  we  have  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member  join 
with  us  in  notifying  OMB  that  that  is  the 
position  of  the  Congress  and  that  they 
should  know  that  we  have  made  that 
legislative  history  with  the  fullest  intent. 
But  the  fundamental  argument  made 
ty  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  which  is  a 
very  sound  argument,  and  so  clearly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  is 
that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  save  pro- 
grams, not  to  reduce  a  program  or  to 
eliminate  a  program.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  gave  an  excellent  example  of  a 
program  that  could  conceivably  be  de- 
stroyed completely  with  a  3-percent  re- 
duction, let  alone  a  4-percent  reduction. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  this 
flexibiUty  for  that  express  purpose. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  legisla- 
tive colloquy. 

When  the  Senator  asked  me  originally 
about  whether  or  not  this  resolution  re- 
quired the  administration  to  make  that 
kind  of  communication.  I  responded  in 
the  negative  because  the  language  itself 
is  not  in  this  resolution. 

What  I  have  now  indicated  is  that  we 
are  relying  not  so  much  on  precise  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution;  we  are  relying 


upon  the  precedents  set  in  the  repro- 
graming action  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. I  think  I  was  consistent  but  per- 
haps it  is  in  need  of  clarification. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  so  important 
because  we  do  have  that  reprograming 
procedure  well  established  by  custom. 
We  are  consulted  now.  If  we  should  lose 
that,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake. 
Mr.  CHILES.  We  are  consulted  and 
we  do  approve.  My  understanding  is  that 
any  change  from  the  4  percent,  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  reprograming  request,  and 
it  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  us  for 
approval,  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  I  indicated  to  the 
Senator.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  even 
write  a  letter  directly  to  OMB  to  de- 
scribe this  as  legislative  intent  and  thli 
colloquy  as  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  that  statement,  and  also 
for  the  expression  that  he  shares  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  the  same  con- 
cern that  we  do  not  go  back  into  the 
battle  of  rescission  impoundment,  that 
we  not  open  that  up.  Really,  if  the  pur- 
pose is  to  save  programs  and  not  to 
exercise  their  will  as  to  where  cuts 
should  be  made,  then  that  will  be  a 
good  purpose. 

Certa'nly,  by  us  being  notified  and 
having  to  give  approval,  we  are  going  to 
get  a  chance  to  see  what  that  intent  and 
what  that  .ill  appear  to  be.  That  gives 
me  greater  cover  because  seeing  how 
they  use  this  authority  certainly  will  give 
me  more  comfort,  and  also  the  chair- 
man's expression  on  how  he  feels  about 
impoundment  and  rescission. 

My  concern,  I  will  have  to  say,  was 
that  this  was  the  first  step,  the  first 
wedge,  on  what  we  would  be  seeing  come 
along  in  every  bill,  in  every  appropria- 
tion, and  really  seeing  us  give  up  the 
battle  that  we  finally  won,  that  we.  the 
Congress,  are  to  be  the  body,  constitu- 
tionally set  up,  which  determines  how 
we  tax  people  and  how  we  spend  their 
money.  Also,  where  cuts  are  going  to  be 
made. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Senator's 
concurrence  in  that  and  certainly  his 
support  if  that  flght  were  to  develop.  It 
would  be  essential  for  the  Senate  to  be 
able  to  withstand  assault  on  our 
prerogatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
for  the  record  some  dangers  on  rewriting 
priorities  in  the  bill.  I  think  we  could 
have  used  a  simple  exemption  procedure 
to  save  programs,  rather  than  opening 
up  any  kind  of  broad  authority. 

By  deciding  where  to  take  the  4-per- 
cent cut,  the  administration  could  pre- 
empt the  Congress  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  setting  spending  priorities. 
Spending  levels  within  accoimts  are  set 
either  by  bill  language  or  report  lan- 
guage— the  provision  in  this  bill  could 
override  both,  if  properly  applied. 

For  example,  assume  a  large  account, 
say  $1  billion,  which  contains  one  large 
program  ($900  million)  and  four  small 
ones  (total  of  $100  million) .  Assume  that 
the  President's  budget  proposed  cutting 
the  large  program,  but  not  the  small 
ones.  Suppose  that  Congress  disagreed, 
and  cut  the  small  programs  in  order  to 
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protect  the  large  one.  which  it  considered 
vital.  The  "flexibility"  provision  would 
allow  the  administration  to  take  the  en- 
tire 4  percent  ($40  million)  out  of  the 
large  program  and  exempt  the  small 
ones. 

The  administration  argues,  in  the  case 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  that  some 
programs  cannot  bear  the  impact  of  the 
4-percent  cut.  For  regular  bills,  agency 
heads  are  arguing  that  they  cannot  oper- 
ate some  programs  under  the  President's 
September  budget  request.  While  it  is 
certainly  strange  that  the  administration 
is  saying  it  cannot  operate  imder  its  own 
budget,  there  are  other  remedies  that 
would  avoid  giving  away  constitutional 
checks  and  balances. 

Under  existing  law,  the  President  may 
always  request  supplemental  funding  on 
an  urgent  basis.  If  there  is  no  time  to 
pass  a  supplemental,  the  Antl-Deflciency 
Act  allows  the  President  to  spend  neces- 
sary funds  on  an  emergency  basis  and 
notify  Congress  of  the  deflciency  expend- 
iture. Congress  then  provides  funding  in 
the  next  available  appropriations  bill. 
We  could  also  have  an  alternative  pro- 
vision. The  administration's  argument 
could  be  met  by  providing  that  the  4- 
percent  cut  would  not  apply  in  any  case 
where  the  President  determined  there 
would  be  extreme  hardship  or  disruption, 
and  requested  approval  of  the  exemption 
by  both  ApproTiat'ons  Committees.  The 
President  is  unlikely  to  ovenise  this  pro- 
vision, since  he  wants  to  reduce  overall 
spending  levels.  The  Congress  responsi- 
bility to  set  spending  priorities  would  be 
preserved^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin on  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of 
emphasis,  let  me  again  underscore  the 
language  uf  tne  resolution  on  page  38. 
when  it  speaks  of  within  any  appropria- 
tion account  for  any  program  or  project 
shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  6  per- 
cent, in  the  very  next  line,  "The  reduc- 
tion made  by  this  section  shall  be  applied 
so  that  no  program  or  project  shall  be 
terminated."  I  think  there,  again,  we  are 
being  very,  very  explicit  in  our  determi- 
nation that  whatever  flexibiUty  factor  we 
have  built  in  here,  it  is  not  to  be  used  to 
destroy  or  to  terminate  but  to  protect. 
As  I  indicated  before.  I  gave  an  example 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission as  one  that  perhaps  could  not 
even  undertake  a  4-percent  reduction 
because  it  would  be  almost  equivalent  to 
termination. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  raising  this 
issue  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  one  Senator  on  our  com- 
mittee who  has  probably  been  in  as  many 
hours  on  negotiation  on  one  part  of  this 
matter  as  anyone  on  the  whole  commit- 
tee, has  been  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten)  .  He  had  an  almost  impos- 
sible task  assigned  to  him  in  working  out 
an  arrangement  on  funding  foreign 
assistance. 

Senator  Kasten  had  this  onerous  task 
thrust  upon  him  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations.  If  there  was  to  be  a  Job 
award  for  patience,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  be  the  unrivaled 
recipient  of  that  award  throughout  all 


'  this.  I  would  like  to  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with 
a  statement  of  deep  appreciation  for  his 
perseverance. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  floor 
on  two  previous  occasions  with  reference 
to  funding  for  foreign  assistance  in  the 
continuing  resolutions  we  have  consid- 
ered on  this  floor  in  the  last  several 
weeks.  I  have  done  so  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  the  factual  situation  with  respect 
to  foreign  assistance  funding  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  caught  up  in  a 
great  deal  of  political  rhetoric.  In  fact, 
this  rhetoric  may  have  caused  perma- 
nent damage  to  the  foreign  assistance 
program,  which  as  we  all  know,  is  politi- 
cally a  very  weak  animal  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  President,  the  funding  provided  in 
this  bill  is  meant  as  a  stopgap,  temporary 
measure,  and  that  funding  level  has 
never  been  considered  as  even  a  possible 
level  of  funding  for  flscal  year  1982. 1  am 
emphasizing  this  because  many  have 
talked  in  terms  of  using  this  low  number 
as  some  sort  of  base  for  other  compari- 
sons. In  fact,  a  more  accurate  base  would 
be  to  loc^  at  what  was  provided  in  the 
last  fiscal  year — that  figure  was  $13  bil- 
lion, or  $3.4  billion  more  than  is  in  this 
measure. 

If  the  programs  funded  by  the  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee have  to  live  on  this  level  of  funding 
much  longer  than  a  few  weeks,  it  will 
surely  do  great  harm  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. As  I  have  said  before,  it  completely 
eliminates  needed  direct  foreign  mili- 
tary credits  to  Egypt,  Sudan,  ThaUand, 
Portugal,  Turkey.  Kenya,  and  other  very 
important  friends  of  the  United  States. 
It  decimates  the  Peace  Corps,  possibly  re- 
quiring it  to  pull  out  of  at  least  eight 
countries.  It  cuts  the  hard  loan  window 
of  the  World  Bank  by  75  percent,  thus 
causing  the  loss  of  our  veto.  I  will  not 
repeat  all  of  the  horror  stories  that  would 
follow  unless  other  action  is  taken  soon. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  some  good  news, 
in  that  the  House  vrill  soon  be  consider- 
ing the  regular  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill,  which  I  hope  will  pass, 
based  on  the  success  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  the  House  yesterday.  I  have 
talked  with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  Senator  Inouye, 
and  he  has  indicated  that  he  would  join 
me  tomorrow.  Saturday.  Sunday,  and 
into  next  week  in  conference  with  the 
House  in  order  to  get  this  bill  to  the 
President.  It  is  absolutely  crucial  to  do 
so.  and  when  this  happens.  I  hope  it  will 
also  serve  as  a  significant  step  in  the 
mending  process  needed  because  of  the 
partisan  posturing  and  action  by  some 
over  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  this  is  a  stop- 
gap, temporary  measure  only  and  the 
funding  provided  in  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  anyone  as  any  kind  of  indi- 
cation of  the  amount  which  should  be 
provided  for  these  important  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  one  centralized  facility  for  the 
training  of  air  traflQc  controllers  located 
at  the  FAA  center  in  Oklahoma  City.  It 


would  appear  to  me  to  be  unwise  to  es- 
tablish a  duplicate  center  to  train  air 
traffic  controllers.  That  would  increase 
administrative  and  other  costs.  I  have 
noted  that  there  is  funding  for  an  air 
traffic  control  training  facility  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  contained  in  this  joint 
resolution.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota iMr.  Andrews)  whether  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding that  the  training  facility  at 
Grand  Forks  is  intended  to  be  a  tem- 
porary facility  to  train  air  traffic  con- 
trollers which  would  not  replace  the 
training  given  at  the  Oklahoma  facility. 
Am  I  also  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  the  final  portion  of  the  training 
would  still  occur  at  Oklahoma  City? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  interest  in  this. 
The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  summary 
of  the  intent  of  this  provision.  I  would 
assure  him  that  this  is  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  measure  to  help  supplement 
the  Oklahoma  City  facility.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  facility  in  Oklahoma  City  Is, 
and  most  certainly  shall  remain  the  per- 
manent facility  for  the  training  of  air 
traffic  controllers  for  certification  for 
Federal  employment. 

Air  traffic  controllers  will  continue  to 
receive  their  final  training  at  the  Okla- 
homa City  facility  before  becoming  full- 
fledged  controllers.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  with  its 
extensive  background  in  aviation  train- 
ing, is  a  logical  location  to  provide  this 
supplemental  controller  classroom  train- 
ing, associated  with  a  college  degree  pro- 
gram, necessary  to  restore  the  Nation's 
air  traffic  control  system  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Hatfield)  if  this  is 
also  his  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
this  appropriation  contained  in  this 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  and  assure  him  that  this  is 
also  my  understanding  of  the  utilizatiiHi 
of  this  funding. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  responses  to  my  ques- 
tions. Having  received  these  assurances  I 
will  not  raise  any  objection  to  the  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment.  I  will  offer  an  amendment. 
However,  prior  to  that,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  three  or  four 
questions. 

Section  142  lists  a  whole  host  of  pro- 
grams in  this  budget  that  are  to  be  cut 
by  4  percent.  My  first  question  is.  does 
that  include  entitlements;  and.  second, 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  the  cuts 
from  this  continuing  resolution  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  4-percent  reduction? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  First  of  all.  the 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  includes  entitlements  is  "No."  It 
does  not  include  entitlements. 

If  the  Senator  wishes,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  him  a  list  of  the  exemptions.  The 
exemptions  are  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams— food  stamp  program,  veterans 
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Secret  Service.  Coast  Guard. 

Also  excluded  from  the  4-percent  re- 
duction are  the  defense  and  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bills,  which  are 
subject  to  a  separate  2-percent  reduction. 
This  reduction,  however.  I  must  say  to 
the  Senator,  is  illusory;  because  since 
these  bills  are  signed  by  the  President, 
this  reduction  for  military  spending  is 
the  same  as  that  in  the  vetoed  resolution. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  4  per- 
cent across  the  board  in  the  accounts— 
the  transportation  bill  and  the  commerce 
biU.  which  are  equivalent  to  4  percent, 
but  they  are  line  item  reductions. 

As  to  the  total  amount,  it  is  $2.6  billion 
in  ouUays.  We  had  $1.1  biUion  in  outlays 
in  the  vetoed  resolution.  We  have  $400 
million  in  energy  and  water.  It  gives  a 
total  of  $4  billion  in  outlays  that  is  the 
reduction  from  the  March  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  excludmg  the 
2-percent  cut  in  military  construction 
and  2  percent  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  4  percent  is  all  those  pro- 
grams listed  that  are  not  the  excepted 
totals,  approximately  $4  billion? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  far  as  the  defense 
appropriation  is  concerned.  I  note  that 
there  is  a  2-percent  cut  here,  but  I  also 
see  that  it  applies  only  imtil  a  conference 
report  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  the  current  appropriations  bill  is  fi- 
nalized, at  which  time  defense  expendi- 
tures will  jump  to  whatever  the  con- 
ference report  provides.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  basically  cor- 
rect. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way:  In  the 
resolution,  the  defense  bill  is  $196.7  bil- 
lion. I  believe.  The  Senate-passed  bill 
which  would  supersede  at  any  time  that 
is  completed  in  conference  and  repassed 
by  each  House,  is  a  $208  billion  figure. 
So.  in  all  likelihood,  the  bill  finally 
passed  by  Congress,  if  it  did  not  drop 
out  from  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  any  other  bill  once  it  is  passed 
and  signed,  will  be  higher  than  the  figure 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  in  this  case,  as  I 
read  it.  the  defense  appropriation  will 
jump  to  the  1982  approved  level  by  the 
conference  committee  and  not  neces- 
sarily that  which  is  approved  by  both 
Houses.  In  other  words,  it  will  jump  to 
the  conference  report  level  before  it  ac- 
tually receives  final  approval  by  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  last  series  of  ques- 
tions goes  to  how  much  is  in  this  bill  for 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Foreign  aid  is  a  sepa- 
rate situation  that  is  being  acted  upon 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
time.  Let  me  just  briefly  outline  the  situ- 
ation. As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
knows,  we  have  not  had  a  foreign  opera- 
tions authorization  act  for  a  number  of 


t:ves  into  taking  action  on  a  foreign  oper- 
ations authorization  act  before  they 
wo  aid  take  action  on  a  foreign  opera- 
tions appropriations  act. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  just 
passed  this  afternoon  late,  as  the  Senator 
probably  knows,  a  Foreign  Operations 
Authorization  Act.  They  are  now  in  the 
process  of  taking  up  a  Foreign  Authori- 
zation Appropriations  Act  and  that  has 
been  sort  of  a  two-track  situation.  Really 
we  have  almost  had  three  tracks  in  this 
whole  continuing  resolution  situation. 

We  have  had  eight  domestic  appropri- 
ation bills  handled  more  or  less  in  the 
area  where  we  are  taking  the  reductions 
in  the  outlays.  We  have  had  the  Defense 
bill  which  has  been  on  military  construc- 
tion that  has  been  on  sort  of  a  separate 
track.  And  we  have  had  the  foreign  oper- 
ations which  has  been  in  effect  on  a  third 
track. 

So  what  we  are  waiting  for  in  terms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  now  that 
they  have  passed  an  authorizations  act  is 
to  move  that  in  conference,  to  get  that 
settled,  and  to  follow  that  in  tandem  al- 
most with  the  appropriations  act.  To  pre- 
dict what  that  figure  will  be  I  do  not 
know. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senator  what  the  fig- 
ures were  in  the  continuing  resolution 
that  was  vetoed.  We  went  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
$9.5  billion  figure  for  foreign  aid.  The 
Senate  figure  was  in  excess  of  $11.6  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives level  was  $9.5  billion  or  $9.6 
billion,  and  the  Senate  level  was  $11.6 
bUlion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Then  in  conference,  as  the  Senator 
recalls  as  a  conferee,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  willing  to  add  $500  mil- 
lion to  the  $9.5  billion  flgure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  so  we  were  slightly  in 
excess  of  $10  billion. 

That  was  more  than  a  question  of 
dollars.  That  was  commitment  in  prior- 
itizing programs.  We  had  the  problems 
of  IDA  and  the  Development  Bank,  as 
th?  Senator  knows,  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  concerned. 

So  if  I  were  to  be  a  gambling  person  at 
this  time  I  would  put  my  money  on  the 
fact  that  probably  what  will  ultimately 
emerge  will  be  closer  to  the  House  figure 
than  to  the  Senate  figure,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  we  experienced  in 
continuing  resolution  conference  and 
also  what  has  happened  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

But  I  really  cannot  give  the  Senator 
more  precise  figures  than  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor this  question.  Let  us  assume  that  this 
whole  thing  gets  sidetracked  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  foreign  opera- 
tions? 


a  foreign  aid  bill  in  3  years. 

But  my  question  is  this.  Let  us  assume 
the  House  of  Representatives  gets  side- 
tracked and  passes  nothing.  What  will  be 
the  spending  level  under  this  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right.  In  that  cir- 
cumstance, if  that  should  be  sidetracked 
in  what  is  happening  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  tonight,  then  in  this 
resolution  under  this  resolution  condi- 
tions we  would  have  the  lower  budget 
estimate  or  current  rate  and  that  figure 
is  $9.6  billion  in  budget  authority,  plus 
$100  million  for  Exoort-Import  direct 
loans,  plus  $2.2  billion  for  Export-Import 
guaranteed  loans. 

That  would  b3  what  this  resolution 
would  cover,  in  other  words,  we  would 
have  zero  reduction  in  outlays  from  cur- 
rent levels. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  the  precise 
language  of  this  resolution  about  which 
House  or  which  committee  is  going  to 
control  the  speaking  level  on  foreign  aid 
pending  a  final  passage  by  the  House, 
a  conference  committee,  and  the  passage 
of  that  conference  report  by  both 
Houses?  Let  me  repeat  the  question,  as 
I  wish  to  be  sure  the  Senator  under- 
stands.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  it  remains  at  the  level 
of  the  resolution  until  a  bill  is  signed  into 
law.  I  mean  any  of  these  that  are  cared 
for  under  this  resolution  are  immediate- 
ly superseded  by  a  bill  once  it  is  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  know,  but  does  this 
resolution  provide — I  apologize  because 
I  could  have  looked  it  up  if  I  had  had 
the  time — but  does  the  present  resolu- 
tion provide  that  current  spending  levels 
will  be  at  the  lower  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate  committee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  The  current  rate 
of  spending. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  In  other  words,  the 
1981  level  of  spending? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Or  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  that  lower  figure 
is  currently  $9.6  billion? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  right.  That  is 
the  $9.6  billion  figure. 

We  are  at  the  budget  estimate  Or  the 
current  rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

Now  under  a  frozen  circumstance  of 
thi3  moment,  without  any  other  action, 
that  figure  would  be  $2.6  billion  plus  the 
$100  million  that  I  indicated  relating  to 
the  Export-Import  direct  loans  and  the 
additional  $2.2  billion  which  is  the 
Export-Import  guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  understand.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this.  I  am  not  sure  where  the  Export- 
Import  loans  come  into  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  Are  they  line  items  within  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  page  8  of  the  res- 
olution we  have  here  on  page  8.  begin- 
ning on  line  9  "That  the  limitation  on 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amoimt  of  direct  loans" 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Did  the  Senator  say 
page  8? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Page  8  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  370.  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  read  it  to  me  because  what  I  have  is 
a  draft  that  does  not  correspond  with 
the  Senator's  page  numbers. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  All  right.  On  page  8 
we  have  the  language: 

That  the  limitation  on  gross  obligations 
for  the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  Increased 
by  $100  million,  and  the  limitation  on  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  .  .  .  $2.2 
billion. 

In  other  words,  we  include  those  in  the 
language  of  the  resolution  as  it  relates  to 
foreign  operations. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  we  increase  those 
and  add  them  to  foreign  operations  that 
gives  us  S9.6  billion  plus  these  two  items? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct,  in 
budget  authority. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  resolution  the  President 
vetoed?    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Just  1  minute.  I  have 
the  chart  here.  I  have  to  look  this  up. 

Foreign  operations  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  was  $10  billion,  and  what  we 
have  before  us  is  $9,675  billion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mv  question  is.  Does 
the  $9,675  include  the  increase  in  Export- 
Import  Bank? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  go  back  a  little 
bit.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here  are 
two  separate  things.  We  are  dealing  with 
not  total  figures  only.  We  are  dealing 
with  programmatic  emphasis.  If  the  Sen- 
ator recalls,  in  the  conference  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  willing  to  add  to 
its  $9.5  billion  $500  million,  but  that  $500 
million  was  allocated  specifically  in  these 
programs,  if  the  Senator  recalls.  Now 
what  we  are  doing  here,  in  effect,  is  a 
similar  situation.  The  figure  that  we  are 
dealing  with  here  is  $9.6.  really  $9.7  bil- 
lion. He  vetoed,  in  effect.  $10  billion.  So 
we  are  dealing  with  a  lower  aggregate 
figure,  but  we  have  programmatic  identi- 
fication as  prioritizing  those  programs  in 
this  bill,  as  we  did  with  the  $500  million 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Senator,  what  is  the 
total  difference  between  this  bill  and  the 
bill  the  President  vetoed? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well,  subtract 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  mean  just  on 
foreign  aid.  the  total  bill.  We  were  deal- 
ing with  about  $428  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  about  $427.6  billion,  and  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  that.  How  much  is  the  total 
amount  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Before  the  House  took 
action  it  was  $425  billion.  We  are  talking 
now  in  budget  authority. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  shifting  gears 
now  from  outlays  back  to  budget  author- 
ity. Budget  authority  in  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute as  passed  is  now  at  $412  billion. 
Let  me  list  here,  so  that  we  clearly  under- 
stand it.  we  are  talking  about  the  follow- 
ing. Agriculture.  Commerce.  Justice  and 
State.  Defense,  foreign  operations.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Interior; 
Labor,   HHS   and   Education;    military 


construction,  Transportation,  and  Treas- 
ury-Postal. 

For  the  reason  that  we  have  already 
had  signed  into  law  the  energy  and  water 
bill  that  we  had  in  conference  at  the  time 
that  first  resolution  was  vetoed,  that  is 
dropped  out  now. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  much  was  in  that 
bill?         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  How  much? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  trying  to  be  sure 
we  are  talking  about  oranges  and 
oranges,  and  apples  and  apples.  I  am 
talking  about  the  bill  the  President 
vetoed  to  determine  what  is  the  correla- 
tion figure  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  go  back  and 
reconstruct  the  figures.  When  we  went  to 
conference — and  I  have  to  give  this 
base — with  the  House  on  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution,  the  House  came  into 
conference  with  $430  billion  in  budget 
authority.  These  are  rounded  flgtires.  The 
Senate  came  in  with  $428.6  billion,  I  be- 
lieve it  was. 

When  we  left  the  conference  we  had  a 
$427  billion  in  budget  authority.  Bear  in 
mind,  when  we  are  talking  about  budget 
authority  we  were  talking  about  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  mix  in  that  vetoed  resolu- 
tion than  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
had  when  they  went  into  conference. 

Now.  out  of  this  package,  the  budget 
authority  again,  and  trying  to  keep  this 
in  line  with  budget  authority,  it  is  ap- 
proximately $425  billion,  if  we  were  to 
use  the  apples  and  apples.  But  bear  in 
mind  I  am  counting  the  energy  and 
water  bill  in  this  when  I  give  you  the 
$425  billion  figure,  and  I  am  taking  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  including  it. 

"ITiose  have  both  dropped  out,  so  when 
you  ask  the  figure  as  to  what  is  the  total 
budget  authority  in  this  modified  resolu- 
tion, modified  from  the  standpoint  that 
it  has  fewer  bills  included,  it  is  $412 
billion  in  budget  authority.  It  is  difficult 
to  compare  these  things  because  we  no 
longer  have  the  same  configuration  nor 
do  we  have  the  same  number  of  appro- 
priation bills  included  in  this  resolution 
that  we  had  in  the  vetoed  resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  has  got- 
ten right  down  to  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  put  the  D.C.  and  energy  and 
water  back  in.  the  total  would  be  about 
$425  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Or  $2  billion  less  than 
the  President  vetoed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  But 
again  the  different  impact  in  outlays 
because  the  configuration  of  these  reduc- 
tions is  such 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Right,  I  understand 
that. 

What  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  now  is 
this.  We  are  reducing  a  lot  of  domestic 
programs,  one  of  which  my  amendment 
will  go  to  in  just  a  moment,  by  $4  bil- 
lion, but  we  are  coming  up  with  a  total 
that  is  only  $2  billion  less  than  the  bill 
the  President  vetoed. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  other  $2  billion?  Did  it  go 
into  foreign  aid  specifically  or  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  whatever? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  emphasize 
again  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  res- 


olution we  have  pending  here  is  less  than 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  vetoed  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  that  also  true  of  the 
direct  Iqan  authority  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  guarantee  loan 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
less  in  this-resolution  than  in  the  vetoed 
resolution. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  happened  to  the  other  $2  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  we  had  $400  mil- 
lion in  the  energy  and  water — I  would  be 
very  happy  to  read  this  off — the  table  is 
a  contrast  in  each  of  the  five  bills — if 
the  Senator  would  wish.  The  vetoed  res- 
olution in  Agriculture  was — and  I  am 
Riving  you  these  figures  in  budget  author- 
ity—$22.6  billion,  in  this  it  is  $22.5  bil- 
lion; in  Commerce.  Justice,  and  State  it 
was  $8.5  billion  in  the  vetoed  resolution, 
in  this  one  $8.5  billion — in  the  vetoed 
resolution  it  was  $8,564  billion,  in  this 
one  it  is  $8,518  billion;  in  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  the  vetoed  reso- 
lution it  was  $60.3  billion,  in  this  one  it 
is  $59.4  billion.  We  picked  up  about  $0.5 
billion  alone. 

In  Interior  in  the  vetoed  resolution  it 
was  $7.3  billion,  in  this  it  is  $7.2  billion; 
Labor.  HHS.  and  Education  in  the 
vetoed  resolution  it  was  $83.2  billion,  in 
this  one  it  is  $82.6  billion;  Transporta- 
tion in  the  vetoed  resolution  it  was  $10.4 
billion,  ir  this  it  is  $10.1  billion;  in  Treas- 
ury. Post  Office  in  the  vetoed  resolution 
it  was  $9.6  billion,  and  in  this  it  is  $9.3 
biUion. 

So.  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  the  open- 
ing remarks,  these  have  become  basically 
the  eight  domestic  bills. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  list  the  Senator 
just  gave  me  contains  reductions  in  this 
bill  from  the  previous  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Prom  the  vetoed  con- 
tinuing resolution.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator's  question  when  he  asked  where 
did  we  get  the  reductions 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  But  my  question 
was  this:  We  are  cutting  $4  billion  in  this 
resolution  from  the  vetoed  resolution, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  we  are  cutting 
$2.6  billion.  Let  me  go  back  and  repeat 
those  statistics. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  go  back  to  be 
sure  we  are  talking  about  the  san-.e  thing. 
You  told  me  initially  that  a  4-percent  cut 
of  all  of  those  listed  programs  totaled 
$4  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  Let  me  say  the  4 
percent  in  this  resolution,  a  4-percent 
reduction,  applied  to  the  accounts,  brings 
us  with  $2.6  billion.  We  had  already  cut 
$1.1  billion  b°fore  the  2-percent  reduc- 
tion by  the  Whitten  amendment  in  the 
continuing  resolution  that  was  vetoed. 
We  had  $1.1  billion  in  that  from  the 
product.  In  other  words,  we  started  this 
package  with  the  product  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  was  vetoed  before 
the  Whitten  amendment  of  a  2-percent 
reduction.  That  brought  us  a  $1.1  billion 
savings. 

The  energy  and  water  resources  bill, 
which  has  now  been  signed  into  law. 
brought  us  another  reduction  of  $400 
million,  still  talking  in  outlays. 
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A  4-percent  Baker  type  of  amendment 
without  the  floor  that  the  Baker  amend- 
ment had  in  the  original  Senate  bUl  or 
a  4-percent  reduction  in  those  accounts 
from  the  March  budget  authority  level 
brings  us  $2.6  biUion. 

Now  you  add  the  $2.6  biUion  to  the 
$400  million  in  energy  and  water,  and  the 
$1  1  billion  already  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution, and  you  had  the  $4  bUlion  outlay 
figure  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
second  continuing  resolution  (H.J.  B.es. 
357 ),  I  introduced  a  series  of  44  amend- 
ments to  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriations  bill  (H.R.  4034  > . 

After  some  debate  and  several  votes, 
the  Senate  adopted  those  amendments 
and  they  became  conference  items  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  357.  A  detaUed 
description  of  these  amendments  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Novem- 
ber 19  on  pages  S13729  through  S13730. 

On  November  21.  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  on  the  disposition 
of  each  of  these  amendments.  As  a  result 
of  that  agreement,  the  conference  report 
on  W.R.  4034  was  caUed  from  the  desk 
and  amended  to  conform  to  the  agree- 
ments reached  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357.  ^  . 

These  amendments  are  contained  m 
the  November  21  Congressional  Record 
on  pages  S13932  through  S13934.  These 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  amended  conference  report 
was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  third  continuing  resolution  be- 
fore us  now  contains  the  same  agree- 
ments incorporated  in  H.R.  4034  by  the 
Senate  on  November  21.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  versions  is  that 
the  third  continuing  resolution  provides 
for  a  4  percent  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion for  all  non -exempt  programs. 

This  reduction  would  be  made  regard- 
less of  whether  the  program  was  above, 
at,  or  below  the  September  budget  re- 
quest level.  The  proviso  contained  in  the 
Senate  amended  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4034  is  the  so-called  Baker  amend- 
ment. Under  that  amendment  no  reduc- 
tion would  be  made  in  programs  at  or 
below  the  most  current  budget  request 
level.  The  net  effect  of  changing  this 
proviso  is  that  the  outlays  stemming 
from  the  activities  covered  in  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  bill  are  $39  mil- 
lion less  under  the  continuing  resolution 
then  under  the  amended  version  of  the 
regiilarbill  (H.R.  4034). 

This  $39  million  difference  represents 
a  change  of  seven  one-hunrtredths  of  1 
percent  in  the  over  $57  billion  of  fiscal 
year  1982  outlays  stemming  from  the 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  on  the 
HUD  bill. 

Thus  making  the  bills  virtually  identi- 
cal in  terms  of  their  budgetary  impact. 
Mr.  President,  before  closing,  I  would 
just  like  to  reiterate,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  past,  that  funds  provided  imder  this 
continuing  resolution  and  under  the 
reg\ilar  HUD  bill  are  made  available  un- 
der the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  origi- 
nal conference  report  contained  in  House 


Document  97-222,  subjected  to  modifi- 
cation by  the  terms  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  amendments  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  November  21  including 
the  explanation  thereof  contained  in  the 
Record  on  November  19. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Uke  at  this  time  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
As  our  Nation  continues  to  grapple  with 
high  energy  costs  which,  along  with  high 
interest  rates,  have  slowed  the  growth  of 
the  economy,  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  over- 
looking valuable  yet  inexpensive  means 
of  assisting  the  private  sector  in  coping 
with  these  problems. 

Specifically,  the  utilization  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  could  be  a  real  plus 
for  American  industry,  and  would  repre- 
sent a  substantial  investment  in  our  Na- 
tion's future  energy  needs. 

One  example  of  such  a  potential  alter- 
native energy  source  are  municipal  waste 
energy  plants. 

However,  I  understand  that  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  there  is  no  money 
available  for  loan  guarantees  for  these 
types  of  projects. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  correct.  Although  loan 
guarantees  for  waste  energy  projects 
were  authorized  under  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1980,  there  is  no  money  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  in  the  continuing 
resolution. 

However,  the  administration  currently 
has  under  review  all  Federal  credit 
activities  and  programs.  In  light  of  this 
ongoing  review,  I  would  hope  that  future 
budget  or  reprograming  requests  would 
include  plans  for  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams for  energy  conservation,  as  well  as 
alternative  energy  sources,  including 
municipal  waste  energy  facilities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  agree  with 
that  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  feel  that  these  types 
of  energy  programs  will  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  asset  in  meeting  our  country's 
future  energy  needs,  and  I  hope  that  at 
some  point  down  the  road,  sufficient 
funding  can  be  found  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  proceed  with  a  spe- 
cific loan  guarantee  program  for  these 
valuable  municipal  wtiste  energy  proj- 
ects. I  thank  the  Senator  for  responding 
to  my  inquiry. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    778 

(Purpose:  To  Provide  $362  Million  for  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  Block 
Orant  Program) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 776: 

At  the  approorlate  place  In  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Notwithstanding  section  142,  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  sum 
of  $362,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care  Block  Grant 
Act." 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  belabor  this.  I  can  state  what 

1  have  to  say  in  5  minutes. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  this  same 
amendment  was  accepted  without  a  vote. 
The  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
gram funds  crippled  children's  clinics, 
screens  pregnant  women,  provides  neo- 
natal care  and  perinatal  care,  and  takes 
care  of  all  kinds  of  congenital  defects 
that  children  may  be  bom  with,  from 
heart  defects  to  clubfeet,  cleft  palates — 
you  name  it. 

This  program  has  never  been  funded 
at  the  authorized  level.  It  has  been  run- 
ning at  about  $450  to  $457  million  a  year 
for  the  past  5  years. 

Now  this  year  the  administration  has 
cut  it  drastically.  It  has  already  absorbed 
almost  a  $100  million  cut.  We  put  $362 
million  In  the  earlier  resolution  less  than 

2  weeks  ago.  This  resolution  before  us 
today  also  has  a  figure  of  $362  million  in 
it.  There  is  only  one  problem.  That  figure 
is  cut  4  percent  just  like  everything  else. 
Now  if  there  is  a  program  in  this  resolu- 
cion  that  deserved  to  be  exempted  from 
che  4-percent  cut,  it  Is  the  maternal  ana 
child  health  care  program. 

The  State  of  Alabama,  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  State  of  Arkansas — and 
if  you  have  a  pediatric  association  in  your 
State  they  will  tell  you  the  same  thing — 
the  associations  in  all  these  States  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  easily  the  most  cost- 
effective  program  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment finances.  It  has  a  cost-effectiveness 
ratio  of  1  to  10. 

Now,  you  can  neglect  these  pregnant 
women.  You  can  make  sure  that  they  do 
not  have  an  adequate  diet  or  that  they 
are  not  screened  during  pregnancies  and, 
in  most  instances,  you  are  going  to  guar- 
antee a  defective  child.  And  once  that 
defective  child  is  bom.  you  spend  in  to- 
day's dollars  about  $1  million  for  the 
hospitalization  and  institutionalization  of 
that  child  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Now.  there  are  a  lot  of  budget  cuts  we 
vote  aroimd  here  that  are  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.  But  none— none— is 
worse  than  this  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration in  my  State.  The  Governor  of  my 
State  has  been  issuing  new  regulations 
to  comply  with  the  cut  in  medicaid  that 
has  been  mandated  by  Congress  and  this 
administration.  One  of  the  new  limita- 
tions we  have  implemented  in  Arkansas 
is  that  a  medicaid  eligible  child  will  have 
a  grand  total  of  7  davs  in  the  hospital. 

We  have  a  very  fine  medical  center 
in  Arkansas.  If  a  child  is  bom  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  which  is  the  western 
part,  with  a  congenital  heart  defect,  they 
will  rush  him  to  the  medical  center  In 
Little  Rock.  That  child  may  not  only 
need  dramatic  surgery  but  he  may  need 
hospitalization  care  for  2  months.  Right 
now.  without  this  program,  that  child 
is  entitled  to  the  grand  sum  of  7  days  in 
the  hospital. 

We  have  crippled  children's  clinics  sdl 
over  our  State  financed  by  this  program. 
You.  Senator  Hatfield,  have  them  all 
over  your  State,  and  you,  Senator 
ScHMiTT,  have  them  all  over  your  State. 
They  have  never  been  funded  as  well  as 
they  should  have  been. 
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And  here  we  come  in  here  and  play 
penny  ante  with  the  most  cost-effective 
program  the  U.S.  Government  has. 

Now,  you  can  claim  you  are  for  spend- 
ing cuts  as  long  as  you  want  to,  and  that 
is  a  very  politically  popular  thing  to  say 
in  this  country.  But  when  you  say  to  the 
American  people  that  you  are  not  for 
taking  care  of  a  child  once  it  is  bom.  that 
you  are  not  for  taking  care  of  the  woman 
while  she  is  carrying  that  baby  and. 
thereby,  guaranteeing  a  disastrous  and 
horrible  life  for  that  child  and  his  par- 
ents— that.  Senators,  is  pennywise  and 
pound-foolish. 

This  amendment  does  a  very  simple 
thing.  It  just  exempts  the  maternal  and 
child  health  care  program  from  that 
4-percent  cut  and  thereby  restores  $14.7 
million.  Now.  you  will  never  spend  $14.7 
million  to  a  greater  advantage. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  well  aware  of  my 
belief  in  everything  that  he  has  just  said. 
In  fact,  the  same  speech,  with  a  little  bit 
of  editing,  could  be  applied  to  almost 
every  program  that  exists  within  the  dis- 
cretionary funding  of  the  Labor, 
Health.  Human  Services,  and  Education 
appropriations  bill  and  that  section  of 
this  continuing  resolution. 

The  basic  oroblem  in  his  fight  should 
be  with  those  who  have  not  yet  agreed 
that  we  should  build  up  the  discretionary 
programs  by  capping  the  nearly  unre- 
strained growth  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Until  we  take  that  important 
step,  the  entire  area  of  discretionary  pro- 
grams, $28  billion  plus,  from  which  the 
4  percent  has  come,  will  suffer. 

I  do  not  like  it  any  better  than  he  does. 
I  would  like  to  think  I  could  give  an  even 
better  speech  on  the  consequences.  But 
that  is  the  game  that  we  are  playing  at 
this  point.  We  must  have  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  President  has  indicated 
what  he  is  willing  to  sign.  He  has  also 
indicated  he  is  willing  to  work  with  us 
next  year  on  the  entitlement  program 
problem.  Therefore,  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose the  Senator's  amendment.  One  ex- 
emption would  bring  all  of  the  swallows 
back  to  Capistrano  and  we  just  caimot 
allow  that  to  happen. 

I  have  looked  at  this  in  great  detail 
now  over  the  last  few  days.  It  does  ap- 
pear to  this  Senator  the  most  equitable 
thing  for  all  programs  is  to  adhere  to  the 
Senate  priorities  in  the  discretionary 
bill,  which  is  exactly  what  we  have  in 
this  bill  are  the  Senate  priorities,  cut 
across  the  board  by  4  percent. 

The  President  has  indicated  he  will 
sign  this  bill.  I  think  we  better  let  him 
do  that  and  get  on  with  the  business 
next  year  through  caps  on  the  entitle- 
ments programs,  to  build  back  the  kind 
of  discretion  that  we  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  we  in  the  Congress 
need  for  programs  like  matemal  and 
child  health. 

The  4-percent  cut  from  the  continuing 
resolution  conference  figure  of  $362  mil- 
lion means  that  the  total  funding  for 
this  program  will  be  $348  million.  When 


one  looks  at  the  possible  outcome  of  a 
conference  between  the  regular  House 
and  Senate  bills,  in  \^hich  you  find  fund- 
ing of  $331  and  $351  million  respectively, 
the  likely  outcome  of  such  a  conference 
would  be  $341  million,  or  a  split.  And  so, 
even  with  the  4-percent  cut,  we  have  an 
outcome  that  is  something  like  $7  mil- 
lion more  than  one  might  expect  through 
conference. 

So  I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  un- 
derstand the  predicament  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  and  recognize  that  my  op- 
position to  his  amendment  is  not  an 
opposition  on  the  issue,  it  is  just  an 
opposition  based  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  Senator 
who  has  wrestled  more  with  his  con- 
science and  emotions  and  his  mind  and 
soul  on  all  this  whole  exercise  or  reduc- 
ing programs,  vital  programs  to  this 
Nation,  than  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  He  has  done  it  with  skill  and. 
at  the  same  time,  with  great  agony.  I 
know.  I  have  the  same  sense  of  distress 
when  I  think  of  how  much  we  are  spend- 
ing on  programs  to  destroy  life  and  how 
we  are  putting  so  much  emphasis  on  cut- 
ting the  programs  that  in  effect  support 
life.  But  I  must  support  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  at  this  point. 

In  talking  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas <Mr.  Bumpers),  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  he  has  indicated  he  has 
nothing  further  to  say  atout  the  amend- 
ment and  no  other  Senators  have  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  speaking  on  this 
amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  debate  not 
be  in  order  on  this  amendment  and  that 
this  amendment  be  voted  on  beginning 
at  8  o'clock.  This  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  very  much  to 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  understand  the 
staff  wants  to  make  sure  that  is  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader.  It  has  been 
cleared  with  the  author,  I  understand, 
with  Senator  Bumpers. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  author. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  minority  leader.  Will  the 
Senator  renew  that  request  in  a  few 
minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold the  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  temporarily  set  aside  this  amend- 
ment so  that  others  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  it  is  agreeable  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  have  three 
amendments  that  are  on  various  subject 
matters.  I  would  like  to  offer  all  three. 
I  would  be  glad  to  defer  the  votes  on 
the  amendments  to  follow  consideration 


of  the  amendment  which  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  would  like  to  offer  three  amend- 
ments en  bloc  and  have  the  votes  occur 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  each  amendment. 
And  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  time  agree- 
ment of  10  minutes  on  each. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  needs  unanimous  consent,  but 
I  support  that  time. 

UP  amendment  no.   777 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  for  himself  and  Mr.  RnxiLE.  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  777. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  resolution. 
Insert  the  following  new  section. 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  resolution,  there  Is  appropriated 
$120,000,000  for  grants  to  SUtes  to  admin- 
ister the  unemployment  assistance  program 
which  Is  In  addition  to  the  grants  appropri- 
ated under  this  Joint  resolution  for  such 
grants. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  from 
myself  and  Senator  Riegle  to  restore 
$120,000,000  to  the  States  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program. 

Th  s  amendment  would  exempt  this 
account  from  the  12-percent,  across- 
the-board  cut  the  President  announced 
in  September.  It  would  permit  States 
across  the  country  to  retain  8.000  em- 
ployees who  are  essential  in  insuring 
the  integrity  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program  in  this  country. 

Last  Friday  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  unemployment  is  now  at 
8.4  percent.  Over  9  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work.  The  predictions  of 
both  the  administration  and  outside  ex- 
perts are  for  9  percent  unemployment 
and  it  could  go  higher. 

The  principle  program  for  assisting 
these  unemployed  workers  is  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  this  program  will 
cost  between  $20  billion  and  $25  billion 
this  year. 

The  proposed  cut  in  administrative 
funds  will  dramatically  increase  over- 
payment, fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  program.  Instead 
of  saving  $120,000,000,  internal  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  figures  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record,  indicate 
it  will  cost  taxpayers  $1  billion  a  year  in 
overpayments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morandum be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
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randa  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
Uemoranduin  for:  Albert  AngrUant 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Prom:  Bert  Lewis,  Administrator,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Service. 
Subject:  Impact  of  la  Percent  Reduction  on 
the  Unemployment  insurance  Program. 

The  12%  reduction  In  UI  Grants  to  States 
amounte  to  nao  million  and  will  result  In  a 
$1.1  billion  loss  to  the  UI  Trust  Fund  In  FY 
1082. 

The  reducUon  of  $120  mlUlon  will  place 
the  UI  program  at  a  staff  to  workload 
ratio  equal  to  that  of  FY  1975  (mid  74- 
76  recession  period.  During  FY  1975.  the 
UI  program  experienced  the  worst  decline  In 
prr>gram  quality  and  integrity  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  program.  SUte  agencies  and 


the  Labor  Department  were  faced  with  nu- 
merous law  suits  concerning  the  falliire  of 
the  system  to  make  prompt  payment  of  ben- 
efits when  due.  In  1975  approximately  74% 
of  the  beneflclairles  received  their  payments 
timely.  Since  1975.  the  UI  system  has  In- 
creased the  promptness  of  payments  to  88% 
and  at  the  same  time.  Increased  payment 
accuracy.  Based  upon  an  analysis  of  eligi- 
bility Issues  detected,  benefits  denied,  and 
checks  and  non-Issue  overpayments  detected 
and  recovered.  It  can  be  expected  that  qual- 
ity In  these  areas  will  deteriorate  to  the  level 
of  FY  1975.  This  assumption  Is  based  upon 
the  strong  relationship  over  the  past  7  years 
between  workload  per  staff  year  and  program 
performance. 

The  decrease  In  Issues  detected  through 
sound  clalmsiaklng  processes  will  result  In 
benefit  overpayments  of  $968.9  million 


The  decrease  In  overpayment  and  collec- 
tion activity  due  to  reduced  staffing  will  re- 
sult In  $43  million  In  overpayments  not  col- 
lected. 

In  addition  to  the  Increase  In  benefit  out- 
lays, the  system  will  experience  a  decrease  in 
revenues  of  approximately  $90  mlUlon  due 
to  employer  delinquency  and  mlsreportlng. 

Thus,  a  total  of  $1.1  bUUon  will  be  lost 
to  the  UI  Trust  Fund  In  FY  1982  as  a  result 
of  program  administration  savings  of  $120 
million.  This  Is  a  ratio  of  almost  $7  loss  for 
every  $1  of  savings.  These  estimates  do  not 
Include  losses  such  as  Increased  fraud  due 
to  lack  of  controls,  thus  no  disincentives  or 
decreases  in  Identifying  employers  who 
should  be  covered  and  are  not.  etc. 

Attachment. 


COMPARISON  OF  PERFORMANCE  TO  WORKLOAD  PER  STAFF  YEARS 


Wkld.  per 
base  S/Y 


1st  pay  T.L 
Intra 


BPC  fraud  per 
1,000  Isl 


BPC  nonfraud 
1,000  1st 


NMD  Sep.  denial 
percent  of  IC 


NMO    nonsep. 

denial  percent 

olWC 


12  805  74.0  7.3  42.7  7.2  1.0 

Fiscal  year  1975 - ,,'49.  75.0  11.9  80.5  9.6  1.2 

Fiscal  year  1976 j'JJJ  ai.O  14.4  79.5  9.9  1.8 

Fiscal  year  1977 ~ VjS:  12.O  16.7  88.1  10.3  2.U 

Fiscal  year  1978 Pgi,  ^.O  18.7  82.6  10.2  1.8 

Fiscal  year  1979 J™  17.5  19.0  ?3.8  8.5  2.0 

Fiscal  year  1980 .-- ^ng  jg.2  ina  INA  8.8  1.8 

Fiscal  year  1981  (estimite) ,S?5  „^  ij  0  70.0  8.5  1.5 

Fiscalyear  1982;  Current !,■  ,„  74  q  95  38  0  7.2  1.5 

With  12  percent - "'  " . 

....«.«  o,  19  PMCMT  Budget  Reduction  equaling    $466    million    paid    to    Ineligible  source  level  per  week  claimed  will  be  slml- 

AK ALTSES  OF  ^'^^^  S^^^s  Claimants.  lar  to  that  experienced  In  1975.  the  economic 

ON  UI  BENEFIT  UDTI.AI3  ^^^  ^^^  potential  loss  to  the  UI  Trust  conditions   are   different,   the   staff   may  be 

The  Impact  of  the  budget  reductions  on  fund  due  to  the  decrease  In  overpayment  de-  more  experienced  on  the  average,  and  the 

the  overpayment  of  UI  benefits  was  analyzed  tecUon  and  the  decrease  In  eligibility  denial  Job  Service  cuts  will  have  an  Impact.  How- 

bv  uslne  staffing  data,  workloads,  overpay-  rates  Is  estimated  to  be  $800  million.  ejer.  merely  as  an  Indicator  of  the  possible 

ment  detection  rates  and   denial  rates  for                                         impact  on  state  trust  fund  accounts.  If  the 

weeks  claimed  over  the  seven  years,  begin-  analysis  by  Interstate  Confekence  of  payment   error  rate  rose  from  the  current 

nine   with   the    1975   recession   period.   The  Employment  SECuarrY  Agencies  level   to  that  observed  In  the  Performance 

-!^ti^rf  ~.i.  «t»«T  vr*T  (WIJ>SY>   Is  deter-                                                                     »,.,™  Standards  Project  from  1975-76,  the  amount 

l^,S^^7"lx^rJTJl^lZ^Tll  —*"  -  ''"°'"^^°^^or  "*  *°«"'""*"^  Of  benefits  pali  In  error  would  be  $1.^  billion. 

Ssr  benefit  function  base  positions  Into  """"  This  amount  assumes  an  Increase  of  6^3  per- 

the' weeks  claimed  workloads  for  the  cor-  The  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  cent  m  erroneous  payments,  applied  to  the 

resDondlne  oerlods.  The  detection  rates  of  Security  Agencies  Is  concerned  that  a  reduc-  total  weeks  claimed  projected  for  FY  1982 

overoavmentTdue  to  fraud  or  nonfraud  are  tlon  In  administrative  funds  for  unemploy-  (217,314.000)    and   multiplied   by    the   estl- 

determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  first  ment    Insurance   will    significantly   Increase  mated    average    weekly   benefit   amount    of 

payments  Into  the  number  of  fraud  or  non-  outlays  for  UI  benefits.  The  Administration's  $108.66. 

^ud  cases.  The  denial  rates  for  nonmone-  proposed  further  reduction  In  resources  for  ^^^  proposed  cut  In  administrative  funds 

tary    determinations,    separation    or    non-  administration  of  the  unemployment  Insur-  jg  approximately  $173  million.  Even  If  the  In- 

•oparatlon   was  determined  by  dividing  the  ance  system  would  fund  the  program  at  a  crease  In  erroneous  payments  was  only  half 

^mber  of  denials  Into  the  related  work-  lower    level    than    experienced    during    the  ^he    amount    estimated    above,    the    result 

load  Item  (initial  claims  or  weeks  claimed).  1974-75     recession,     when     erroneous    pay-  would  be  an   Increase  of  more  than  $4  in 

TV-  w  lani  Hiidi7Pt  with  the  12-Dercent  ments  were  almost  three  times  what  they  benefit   payments   for   every   administrative 

J,^.t,^  rp«,?t.  in  I  loTk load  oer  staff  year  "re  today.  The  low  resource  level  at  that  time  dollar  saved.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  conserv- 

^A^™^?exactw   heslme  evel^w^^^^^^  was  not  a  result  of  a  low  level  of  appropriated  ^^ive    estimate.    Other    Impacts   of   an    ad- 

U^^^  ^  iotV^  wT  the^fo™    arumed  ^^^"^  but  was  a  function  of  economic  con-  mlnlstratlve  resource  reducUon  which  would 

f?T^,K-  ,^-,1  I^  rt^;.finn  for  fr^^d  Tnd  dltlons.  During  that  period  the  workload  per  ^^^„   g^^te    trust    fund   accounts   Include: 

that  the  ^'l''}t^°lJX:^^^^°^J°^S^^^^lf.  staffyear-the  way  productivity  Is  measured  fewer  employer  audits  and  reduced  collec- 

^?t.';t  fh-^Cthe^  f97^de?ecUon  '"  Ul-was  high  because  the  workload  In-  «on  activities,  both  of  which  lower  Income 

"^H    tl,?  t^rt^^aiH   foT^sinlraflon   and  "•«»«*«*   '"O'"''  "-^P'^^'y  ««'*  *°  '''^her  levels  ^^  t^e  trust  fund  as  well  as  Interest  earned 

and    that    the  ,^«;»»»J^^°f .  ^P"»"°°   *^°  than   had   been   anticipated.   Staffing   levels  „„  balances;  and  fewer  claimants  placed  by 

fo^^''"?  ^.  ^nVw,  T^^iVof  tws  Jeduc!      lagged  behind  the  workload  increases,  mak-     t^e  Job  Service,  resulting  In  longer  duration 
1975  level   The  dollar  impact  of  this  reduc-      i^'' ^^e   workload   per   staffyear   very   high,     of  claims. 

r  d^ffer^^'t^t^r'^Ta^'^eTaX^^fof  «-« /-f^/JS  ^rSbUlS  ^Svl^  ^he   Impact   on   service   to   UI  claimants 

the  1982  current  level  budget  and  the  1982  workloads    such    as    e»glbUlty    Interviews.  ^  expressed  in  dollars.  However,  a  drop 

r^*^ued^e^e7^e7^uctlTof  fraud  over-  ^"ftrnS^e'^TJ^ed  To\Sl'es^\a^^^^^  '"    *^'    P'--^    of    first    payments    made 

payment  detected  per  1000  first  payments  by  ""^h^sicTuSn  of  Da^K  benlfltT  promptly,  currently  about  89  percent,  would 

6  3  points  means  that  there  will  be  68.600  the  basic  function  of  paying  nenents.  ^  expected.  Only  74  percent  were  made 
fewer  fraud  cases  detected.  The  average  fraud  The  combination  of  high  workload  per  promptly  In  1975.  Many  shared  Job  Service 
ease  In  FY  1980  amounted  to  $300  per  case,  staffyear  levels  and  the  reassignment  of  quai-  ^^  ^j  ^,^^.^5  ^^^^  already  been  closed  due 
Using  this  average  the  fraud  cases  that  will  ity  control  staff  contributed  ^^\f\^^.  to  the  cut  In  Job  Service  funds.  A  substan- 
RO  undetected  would  amount  to  $21  million  Quality  during  the  recewlon.  The  results  of  ^,^,  reduction  In  UI  resources  would  necessl- 
in  1982.  Tbe  nonfraud  detection  would  drop  the  Department  of  Labor  s  Unemployment  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  „„„  j^^,  Qfljces.  result- 
by  32  polnU.  with  an  overpay  average  Insurance  Performance  ^twidards  Project  j^^^  ^^  hardships  brought  about  by  Increased 
per  case  of  $192.00.  Thus.  $65.3  million  would  conducted  In  1976  and  1977  a^f  mciuding  ^^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  expense  necessary  to  file 
io  undetected  because  of  the  budget  reduc-  claims  from  1975.  showed  an  average  of  9^7  ^,^j^  overcrowded  offices,  long  lines,  and 
tlon.  The  nonmonetary  determination  denial  percent  of  t^'e^a'npl^  weeks  clalmedt^h^^^^^^  increased  time  spent  waiting  for  service, 
rates  for  separation  Issues  may  drop  due  to  I'T^'^.^^'tT iZl^n^thTi^ml  mewure:  In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  proposed 
the  reduced  budget  by  1.3  points  or  335^3  «f/„",>*f^^'°J.  '^»^'  ^^f^  an  e"°^  «^e^"  3  *  «="*  "^  "^  administrative  funds  would  actu- 
fewer  separation  Issues  being  Identified.  The  ment  techniques,  snow  an  error  rate  o.  o  ••  ^^^^  mprease  the  federal  deficit,  since  state 
experience  for  1980  indicates  that  the  aver-  percent.  ^^^  tunas  are  a  part  of  federal  budget  to- 
age  separation  Issue  results  In  the  denial  of  It  Is  difficult  to  accurately  predict  the  Ini-  addition    It  would  have  a  devastat- 

7  5  w»4ks  of  benefits  and  the  average  weekly     nact  of  the  administration's  proposed  cut  In     ^^J,  ^"  ^f^**"'""-  '' T°"^^  "*^^^^^  ^ 
benefit  amount  for  FY  1982  will  be  $108.55     UI  administrative  funds.  Although  the  re-     Ing  Impact  on  program  Integrity  as  wen  as 
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resulting  In  significant  hardships  for  unem- 
ployed workers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  private  study  done 
by  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies  estimates  over- 
payments could  go  as  high  as  (1.5  bil- 
lion as  a  result  of  these  cuts. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
save  the  taxpayers  $880  million.  That 
would  be  the  estimate  of  overpayment 
and  abuse  if  this  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to. 

We  are  talking  here  about  insuring  the 
integrity  and  fiscal  soundness  of  the  one 
antirecession  program  we  have.  This 
amendment  is  highly  cost  effective.  If  we 
are  interested  in  bringing  the  deficit 
down  and  also  in  providing  wise  and  ef- 
ficient management  for  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  as  the  Nation 
sinks  deeper  into  recession,  then  the 
Senate  should  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  brought  uo  an  issue  which  I  spent 
the  better  part  of  an  afternoon  discus- 
sing with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  mv  staff  has  spent  even  more 
time  examining.  We  express  identically 
the  same  concerns  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed. Through  a  limitation  on  unem- 
ployment and  emp'oyment  services  trust 
fund  allocations  to  the  administration  of 
those  programs,  we  might,  in  fact,  be 
adding  to  the  cost  of  such  programs  well 
bevond  the  amount  actually  cut. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  am  not  yet 
sure  that  we  have  not  done  that.  How- 
ever, I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  as 
we  get  into  the  examination  of  the  obvi- 
ously necessary  supplemental  bill  for 
next  year,  this  has  already  been  targeted 
bv  me  and  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee uii  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  as  an  area  that 
we  must  watch  very,  very  carefully.  If, 
In  fact,  there  is  happening  what  the  Sen- 
ator fears  and  what  this  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fears,  then  we  must  make 
sure  that  the  necessary  funds  are  there. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  total  cut 
of  some  $400  million  in  the  limitation  of 
the  allocation  of  trust  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  three  malor  program 
areas  is  an  additional  condition  under 
which  the  President  has  agreed  to  sign 
this  biU. 

It  is  a  little  different  than  the  problem 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
relative  to  maternal  and  child  health. 
However,  it  still  represents  a  necessary 
condition  in  aggregate  under  which  this 
bill  will  meet  the  President's  approval 
and  we  will  be  able  to  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  Government,  including  dealing 
with  the  fiscal  year  1982  supplemental, 
which  is  obviously  going  to  be  necessary 
in  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  programs,  and  the  fiscal 
year  1983  bill  which  will  give  us  a  new 
set  of  figures. 

I  will  sav  to  the  Senator,  as  I  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  the 
reason  we  are  forced  into  this  situation 
on  this  bill  is  because  the  Congress  and. 
yes,  the  administration  have  not  yet 
decided  to  firmly  and  unequivocally 
tackle  the  problem  of  caps  on  entitle- 
ment programs.  Without  some  control  in 


the  entitlement  programs,  the  discretion- 
ary programs  and  the  use  of  these  trust 
funds  is  going  to  be  severely  limited. 

I  receive  allocations  from  the  full  com- 
mittee for  the  subcommittee's  work  and 
those  allocations  refiect  the  continued, 
almost  unrestrained,  growth  of  entitle- 
ments. 

When  I  talk  about  entitlements,  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  underlying 
obviously  worthwhile  attributes  of  en- 
titlement programs  for  those  who  are  the 
truly  needy,  who  have  no  alternative,  but 
those  programs.  I  am  talking  about  the 
imrestrained  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
programs  which  this  so-called  safety  net 
has  reached  out  to  and  is  beginning  to 
encompass  and,  yes,  entangle,  many, 
many  people  who  should  not  be  so  en- 
tangled. 

If  the  Senator  will  recognize  that  it 
is  certainly  my  commitment  to  build  in 
the  necessary  fiexibility  for  the  use  of 
trust  funds  as  well  as  the  use  of  dis- 
cretionary programs,  then  he  and  I  can 
go  do^Ti  that  path  together.  I  think  next 
year  we  will  see  a  far  more  realistic,  a 
far  more  humanistic.  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  bill.  I 
am  assured  by  Secretary  Donovan  that 
he  shares  the  Senator's  concerns,  and 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  subcommittee  will 
be  watching  this  issue  very,  very  closely 
and  will  promptly  submit  a  supplemental 
if  there  is  any  evidence  that  the  Sen- 
ator's concerns  and  my  concerns  are  well 
foimded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary's letter  to  me  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labok. 
Wai,hington.  D.C.,  December  8,  1981. 
Hon.  Harrison  H.  Schmttt. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  understand  a  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Service  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  unemployment  compensation  work- 
load within  the  appropriation  for  Orants  to 
States  contained  within  the  President's  Sep- 
tember budget  request. 

Although  the  September  budget  request 
was  12  percent  below  the  March  budget  re- 
quest, the  actual  reduction  Is  only  9.8  per- 
cent below  the  amount  anticipated  In  the 
July  mld-sesslon  review  adjusted  by  the 
workload  reduction  In  the  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act.  The  Department  of  Labor  will 
work  the  States  to  help  them  take  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  process  the  workload  an- 
ticipated In  the  September  request.  I  am  con- 
fident that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  States 
thin  objective  is  reasonable. 

We  recognize  that  most  current  projections 
of  un«npIoyment  exceed  the  7.5  percent  as- 
sumption underlying  the  September  request. 
If  under  the  January  economic  assumptions 
the  1982  workload  Is  higher  than  assimied 
In  the  September  budget  request,  the  Admin- 
istration win  submit  a  supplemental  budget 
request  to  assure  the  processing  of  the  higher 
workload. 

Sincerely. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  question  the  good  faith  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  who  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  review'Tg  this 


situation,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
V/isconsln  has  as  well.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  studied  this  issue 
closely. 

I  was  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
we  adopted  the  SSI  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  at  that  time,  there  was  the  re- 
quest of,  I  think,  between  10.000  and 
12.000  personnel  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  those  checlcs  were  going  to  be  ex- 
IJedJted.  Those  reauests  were  denied  and 
we  saw  the  waste  of  hundreds  of  millions, 
billions  of  dollars,  plus  extraordinary 
hardship  to  millions  of  elderly  people, 
who  did  not  receive  their  checks,  people 
who  were  qualified  to  receive  them,  be- 
cause we  were  unprepared  to  assure 
that  there  would  be  the  personnel  to 
do  so. 

I.  quite  frankly,  think  that  the  Labor 
Department,  in  its  internal  memoran- 
dum— and  I  have  referred  to  that.  I 
shall  just  mention  the  relevant  point  on 
page  2: 

Thus,  a  total  of  $1.1  billion  will  be  lost  to 
the  UI  trust  fund  in  1982  as  result  in  program 
administration  savings  of  $120  million.  This 
Is  a  ratio  of  $7  lost  for  a  dollar  of  savings. 

The  analysis  by  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cies reached  an  independent  judgment, 
which  indicates  that  the  errors  would 
be  approximately  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  saying,  that 
he  will  give  careful  review  to  and  monitor 
this  program  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  obvious  on  the  face  of 
this  question  that  we  shall  see  this  kind 
of  loss,  through  both  abuse  and  malad- 
ministration, because  of  the  shortage  of 
personnel  as  it  has  been  outlined  in  these 
two  studies.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise 
public  policy  to  discount  those  findings. 
That  is  the  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment. 

I  respect  the  position  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Senator.  I  do  differ  with  it. 
I  realize  what  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
wiU  probably  be.  so  I  shall  be  heartened 
by  the  fact  that  he  will  continue  to  re- 
view this  situation  over  the  future.  I  do 
think  this  is  another  case  where  we  shall 
be  sounding  like  we  are  saving  resources 
and.  actually,  we  shall  not  be  doing  so. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  said,  the  only  ray  of 
hope,  I  guess,  that  I  can  offer  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  that,  over  the  past 
few  years,  particularly  in  the  last  year, 
there  has  been  an  extensive  moderniza- 
tion and  computerization  of  the  activi- 
ties where  this  trust  fund  limitation  ap- 
plies. We  would  expect  from  that — in 
fact,  we  have  already  experienced  that 
the  error  rate  is  declining  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  these  computer  ter- 
minals and  computer  facilities.  Also.  I 
am  assured,  in  the  area  of  social  security 
administration,  that  these  cuts  will  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  introduction  of 
modernization  of  the  computer  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  that  program. 

Again  I  realize  that  what  I  am  saying 
does  not  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, nor  does  it  entirely  satisfy 
me.  But  I  do  give  him  my  commitment, 
as  I  have  others,  that  we  shall  be  watch- 
ing this  very,  very  careful  and,  if  neces- 
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sary.  the  supplemental  will  reflect  any 
problems  that  might  be  appearing  by  the 
time  we  get  to  that  point. 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kknnedy,  to  restore  funds 
for  the  administration  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  cuts  proposed  in  un- 
employment insurance  administrative 
costs  by  this  administration  and  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  before  us  are 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  At  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  rising  sliarply, 
and  the  administrative  burdens  on  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  are 
increasing,  this  proposal  would  sharply 
curtail  the  number  of  staff  available  to 
process  and  validate  unemployment  ben- 
efit claims. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  many 
as  8,000  unemployment  insurance  staff 
could  lose  their  jobs  if  these  cuts  are 
adopted.  This  will  Inevitably  lead  to 
higher  error  rates.  The  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cies has  estimated  that  as  much  as  $1.3 
billion  could  be  lost  as  a  result,  because 
of  benefit  overpayments  and  payments 
of  benefits  to  persons  who  are  not  eli- 
gible. 

The  funding  levels  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  fxmd  unemploy- 
ment insurance  administrative  costs  at 
a  level  lower  than  that  which  prevailed 
diu-ing  the  1974-75  recession.  During  that 
recession,  error  rates  were  three  times 
higher  than  they  are  today — 9.7  percent 
instead  of  the  3.4  percent  error  rate 
which  exists  at  present. 

Unemployment  Is  rising  very  quickly, 
and  millions  of  Americans  are  out  of 
work.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
their  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
will  be  paid  promptly.  They  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  their  benefit  checks  will 
be  for  the  correct  amount.  They  should 
not  be  asked  to  wait  in  long  lines  in  over- 
crowded offices,  only  to  receive  their 
checks  late  or  be  paid  Incorrectly.  And 
the  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
benefits  wUl  be  paid  properly,  and  that 
efforts  to  combat  waste  and  fraud  will  be 
aggressively  pursued. 

If  we  want  to  assure  the  lowest  possible 
error  rates — If  we  want  to  assure  the 
fast,  e£Bcient.  and  accurate  processing  of 
claims — then  we  must  provide  the  re- 
sources to  make  it  possible.  That  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  loin  me  in  supporting  lt.» 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  for  the  next  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
along  with  the  Bumpers  amendment  so 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
offer  his  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

T7P  AMCiniMEKT  NO.    778 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pell)  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kknncdt).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Peix.  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
778. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

S«c.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
at  this  resolution,  the  4  percent  reduction  In 
budget  authority  provided  for  by  thla  joint 
resolution  shall  not  apply  to  budget  author- 
ity made  available  by  thla  Joint  resolution 
for: 

(1)  Programs  authorized  by  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  as  amended; 

(2)  The   Headstart   program;    and 

(3)  The  Community  Health  Centers  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  section  1622  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tion about  the  general  across-the-board 
cuts.  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  review  various  programs 
and  cut  back  or  eliminate  those  that  are 
wasteful,  but  programs  which  have 
proven  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  hu- 
man need,  over  a  period  of  time,  should 
not  be  subject  to  meat-ax  cuts.  Each  of 
the  programs  I  have  mentioned  here,  as 
well  as,  the  program  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  spoke 
about,  has  demonstrated  time  in  and 
time  out  its  usefulness  and  effectiveness 
and  its  value  to  the  various  groups  they 
serve — our  senior  citizens  in  the  Older 
Americans  program,  the  youngest  in- 
dividuals in  our  society  In  Headstart; 
and  the  community  health  centers  all 
around  this  Nation,  many  in  underserved 
areas,  that  bring  primary  health  care  to 
not  only  very  needy  individuals  but  fami- 
lies who,  without  those  neighborhood 
health  centers,  would  be  deprived  of  any 
health  care  assistance  at  all. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  spare  these 
essential  programs  which  help  the  mt»st 
vulnerable  members  of  our  society,  the 
young,  the  elderly,  tuid  the  sick. 

The  administration  talks  of  a  safety 
net.  but  their  safety  net,  I  believe,  has 
been  full  of  holes.  It  has  proven  to  be  no 
more  realistic  than  their  promise  of  a 
balanced  budget.  It  Is  a  hypocritical 
safety  net,  that  lies  tattered  by  the 
budget  cuts  which  we  are  considering 
here  this  evening. 

The  $90  million  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  for  many 
of  our  citizens.  At  a  time  when  the  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  wDl  reach  $109 
billion.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
how  we  can  Insist  in  trying  to  save  $90 
million  at  the  expense  of  those  in  our 
society  who  are  least  able  to  help  them- 
selves. 

What  we  are  seeing,  with  increasing 
unemployment  and  increasing  economic 
pressures,  will  be  that  the  burden  of 
those  economic  realities  is  being  borne 
by  those  who  are  most  in  need.  Many  of 


the  people  who  would  be  served  by  these 
programs  will  not  only  lose  their  jobs  and 
be  on  the  unemployment  rolls  but  they 
will  be  denied  the  other  kind  of  support 
services  that  they  now  receive  through 
these  facilities. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
whole  exercise  in  across-the-board  cuts 
makes  little  sense.  It  makes  no  sense  in 
terms  of  social  policy  for  our  Nation  and 
certainly  makes  no  sense  In  terms  of  ec- 
onomics. It  Is  elementary  fiscal  policy 
that  you  do  not  raise  taxes  in  a  recession. 
The  same  logic  applies  equally  to  pro- 
posals to  cut  spending;  you  do  not  cut 
spending  In  a  recession,  because  It  wUl 
only  make  the  recession  worse,  as  well  as 
the  human  suffering  for  people  who  al- 
ready have  been  hurt  by  the  economic 
situation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  renew  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  beginning  at  8  o'clock  the 
amendments  will  be  voted  on,  up  or 
down,  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  have 
been  offered  on  the  floor,  beginning  with 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  followed  by 
Mr.  Kennedy's  first  amendment  and 
then  Mr.  Kennedy's  second  amendment, 
and  then  any  other  amendments  follow 
in  sequence;  that  no  further  debate  be 
in  order;  and  that  those  will  be  back-to- 
back  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldeni. 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  has 
reference  to  those  amendments  on  which 
rollcall  votes  are  ordered  prior  to  8 
o'clock,  does  he? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  Is  correct — on 
those  votes  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  requested  and  rollcall  votes 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  It  be  In  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  two  amendments? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  was  going  to  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkwsas.    the  yeas  and  nays   on   his 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  it  being  In  order  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Bumpers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  In  order  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's amendmoit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  Mr. 
Kennedy's  amendment. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  how  many? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  two  amendments. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Is  there  a  sufBclent  second?  There  Is 
a  su£Qclent  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  certainly  knows 
how  to  pick  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  obviously  agreed, 
by  the  way  we  have  set  our  priorities, 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
about  these  three  programs. 

The  community  health  centers  in  our 
regular  bill  are  fully  funded  at  the  recon- 
ciliation level  of  $284  mllUon. 

Obviously,  a  4 -percent  cut  under  the 
continuing  resolution  reduces  that,  but 
it  has  reduced  the  priorities  set  by  the 
Appropriations  Conimlttee  for  this  bill 
across-the-board. 

I  must  remind  my  colleagues  once 
again  that  It  Is  primarily  the  Senate  bill 
that  Is  In  the  continuing  resolution.  It  is 
not  the  House  bill  relative  to  the  discre- 
tionary programs,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  House  number 
will  prevail,  and  the  4  percent  is  taken 
from  that.  But  In  almost  every  progrsun, 
it  is  the  Senate  bill  that  is  dominating 
this  resolution  and  the  priorities  we  have 
set. 

In  the  Older  Americans  programs,  the 
aging  programs,  the  committee  has  gen- 
erally come  out  well  ahead  of  the  admin- 
istration's request,  as  have  the  flgxires  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

In  the  Head  Start  program,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  was  $950  million, 
as  was  the  House  recommendation.  So  we 
are  at  the  fully  authorized  funding  in  the 
continuing  resolution  for  that  program — 
again,  minus  the  4  percent. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  that  all  pro- 
grams have  been  reduced  by  the  same 
percentage,  the  priorities  remain  the 
same,  and  we  once  again  must  make  an 
appeal  to  our  colleagues  to  work  to  give 
us  increased  flexibility  to  fully  fund 
where  appropriate  to  do  so,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  these  discretionary 
programs. 

It  has  not  been  my  desire  to  see  very 
many  of  these  programs  cut  as  they  have 
been.  But  in  trying  to  meet  the  allocation 
given  to  me  and  to  the  subconunittee  by 
the  full  committee,  priorities  were  set. 
But  the  programs  that  the  Senator  is 
concerned  about  in  this  amendment  are 
ones  In  which  the  full  committee  agreed 
with  the  subcommittee  that  they  should 
be  placed  at  a  very  high  priority  for 
funding.  The  4-percent  cut  is  something 
that  Is  necessary  in  order  to  see  that  we 
do,  in  fact,  have  a  continuing  resolution 
signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
agreed  with  the  authorizing  committee 
in  establishing  the  flgures.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  reviewed  these 
various  programs,  as  well  as  the  authoriz- 
ing committee. 

We  agreed  to  the  higher  mark— the 
Senate  mark  for  community  health  cen- 
ters was  actually  higher  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  this 
resolution  Ignores  the  priorities  set  by 


both  the  authorizing  and  Appropriations 
Committees. 

This  amendment  reaffirms  the  previous 
decisions  of  the  authorizing  committee 
and  the  appropriating  committee.  It  says 
that  priorities  should  be  established  by 
these  committees. 

The  House  of  Representatives  took 
such  action  when  it  added  back  funds 
for  low-income  energy  assistance,  which 
I  think  is  worthwhile.  They  also  Increased 
the  resources  for  the  Job  Corps.  As  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  that 
judgment,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  do  so.  These  particular  programs  have 
been  reviewed  carefully  and  evaluated 
completely  by  both  the  appropriating 
committee  and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, and  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the 
Senate  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts can  answer  a  question  about  his 
first  amendment,  just  to  be  helpful.  He 
may  want  to  change  the  wording  of  it. 
There  Is  certaintlv  no  rush,  since  we  are 
not  going  to  vote  for  a  while. 

By  the  wording  of  the  amendment,  he 
may  have  changed  the  Intent  of  the  law 
relative  to  the  administration  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation.  The  law  says 
imemployment  compensation  adminis- 
trative costs  are  to  be  paid  from  taxes 
received  from  employers,  a  trust  fund 
limited  account.  The  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, appropriates  $120  milllOTi  from 
Federal  funds,  which  would  change  the 
Intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Senator  may  want  to  respond  to 
that,  or  he  may  want  to  respond  later.  I 
am  told  that  that  may  be  a  problem  with 
the  amendment  as  the  Senator  has 
drafted  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  staff  take  a  look  at  the  particular 
language  of  the  amendment.  The  intent, 
as  the  debate  flowed,  was  very  clear.  If 
It  Is  necessary  to  make  that  change  and 
adiustment.  I  will  do  so. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  pointing  this  out. 

Mr.  SCHMTTr.  That  In  no  way  means 
that  I  will  accept  the  amendment.  It 
means  that  I  want  to  conduct  our  legis- 
lative activities  In  a  responsible  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gorton)  .  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
Is  recognized. 

in>   AMENDMENT   NO.    77» 

(Purpose:  To  reaffirm  the  Federal  role  in 
housing) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Ckanston, 
Mr.  RiEcLE.  Mr.  Sakbanes.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Tsoncas.  Mr.  Motnihan.  Mr. 
HUDOLESTON.  Mr.  iNOtTTE.  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr. 
Hetlin.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Bybd.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  779. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Senate  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  United  States  housing  Industry  Is 
suffering  from  one  of  Its  worst  recessions 
since  World  War  II.  marked  by  historically 
high  interest  rates,  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, buslhess  failures,  disastrously  low 
levels  of  production  and  sales,  and  dimi- 
nished hopes  for  homeownersblp  among  mil- 
lions of  potential  homebuyers; 

(2)  as  many  as  ten  million  American 
households  either  live  in  substandard  hous- 
ing or  pay  excessive  portions  of  their  Income 
for  rent; 

(3)  deteriorated  shelter,  obsolete  Infra- 
structure, and  economic  decline  exacerbated 
by  the  current  recession  continue  to  plague 
urban  and  rural  communities  across  the 
country; 

(4)  for  almost  two  generations  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  demonstrated  a  contin- 
uous national  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  each  American  family,  through  Its 
housing  assistance,  community  development, 
and  mortgage  finance  programs; 

(5)  the  maintenance  of  this  national  com- 
mitment Is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
economy,  and  the  well-being  of  Individuals 
and  their  communities:  and 

(6)  the  adoption  of  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  on 
the  country's  ability  to  meet  housing  and 
community  development  needs. 

(b)  The  Senate  strongly  reafflxms  the 
Federal  Government's  role  In  Improving 
housing  opportunities  for  all  Americans,  and 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  In  dis- 
tressed urban  and  rural  communities  by — 

(1)  supporting  cost-effective  and  mean- 
ingful Federal  efforts  to  address  the  unmet 
housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
persons,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
others  with  specialized  housing  problems. 

(2)  preserving  the  capacity  of  Federal 
mortgage  insurance  and  secondary  market 
programs  to  jjerform  their  traditional  rolea 
in  serving  potential  homebuyers.  and 

(3)  maintaining  an  Important  role  for  the 
community  de7elopment  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  the  urban  development  action 
grant  program  in  answering  pressing  com- 
munity development  needs. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  additional 
cosponsors  to  this  amendment  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd;  Senators  WatUMS. 
Cranston.  Riegle.  Sarbanes.  Dixon. 
Bradley,  Tsoncas.  Mo'ynihan.  Huddles- 
ton.  Inouye,  Leahy,  Heflin,  and  Ran- 
dolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  create  any  new  authority. 
This  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
In  the  wording  of  the  amendment  I  use 
the  word  "Senate"  rather  than  the  word 
"Congress."  so  as  to  minimize  any  po- 
tential objections  that  the  other  body 
might  have  if  It  comes  to  a  situation 
where  we  are  in  conference.  They.  I  am 
sure,  would  not  object  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  expressed  its  opinion  on  the 
matter  even  though,  of  course,  this  will 
be  before  the  House-Senate  Conference 
on  this  resolution.  I  understand  it  would 
have  to  go  to  conference  for  approval.  I 
just  changed  the  word  from  "Congress" 
to  "Senate"  so  as  to  minimize  any  poten- 
tial conflict  that  might  exist. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  We  are  in  a  situation  here  that 
frankly  we  are  looking  more  at  the 
procedural  problem  we  face  than  the 
substantive  on  the  substantive  questions 
of  amendment  or  sense  of  the  Senate  or 
anything  else  that  is  being  offered.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  position  to  be  in,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  but 
we  are  doing  so  because  we  want  to  go 
home  for  Christmas  and  do  other  things 
such  as  that. 

I  wonder  why  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  could  not  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  be  offered  at  a  time  unrelated 
to  this  resolution  and  perhaps  even  then 
he  might  get  far  more  support  because 
very  frankly  I  am  going  to  have  to  urge 
as  the  manager  of  the  resolution  on  our 
side  for  every  Member  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  to  line  up  against  any  of  these 
proposals  regardless  of  merit. 

I  say  that  in  all  frankness  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and,  as  I  say. 
it  is  an  unfortunate  role  to  be  in  be- 
cause I  wish  to  feel  that  I  vote  on  the 
substantive  question  rather  than  pro- 
cedural question.  But  under  these  unique 
circumstances  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  not  think  about  the  possibility  of 
picking  up  votes  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  rather  than  having  to  face  the  bat- 
tle that  I  am  going  to  have  to  wage 
against  him  in  terms  of  a  rollcall  against 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  love  to  dc  noth- 
ing more  than  to  offer  this  as  a  separate 
resolution  and  have  it  stand  on  its  own. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  caught  in  the 
awkward  position  of  not  having  any 
other  vehicle. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  allow  for 
this  resolution  to  come  up  on  its  own  but 
as  I  understand  and  possibly  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon  can  help  me  in  this 
matter,  it  would  require  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  my  fear  would  be, 
of  course,  that  someone  would  object 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  if  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  right  now  there  are  not 
many  of  us  to  object  and  I  will  not. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  make  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  I  be  allowed 
to  offer  this  as  a  separate  resolution,  and 
not  part  of  this  joint  resolution,  prior  to 
the  sine  die  adjournment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  would  have  to  follow  the  action  on 
the  continuing  resolution.  That  is  the 
pending  business,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  could  offer  that  at  this 
moment. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  his 
unanimous-consent  request  following 
this  resolution,  perhaps  it  would  be 
something  else.  I  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  for  the  leadership.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  that  kind  of  consent 
could  be  granted  at  this  point  with  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  iman- 


imous  consent  Senators  may  request  any 
resolut'on  to  be  taken  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
to  object  at  this  point  until  I  have  clari- 
fied where  this  would  fit  into  it.  I  do  not 
want  anything  to  encumber  the  continu- 
ing resolution  we  are  trying  to  expedite 
and  move  through  to  completion,  even 
though  I  may  be  sympathetic  to  the 
Senator's  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
I  unfortunately  object  on  that  basis  or 
at  least  reserve  the  right  to  object  until 
I  can  clear  the  matter  of  the  procedural 
question  that  I  am  concerned  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  made  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  point,  has  he? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
made  such  a  request  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  vitiate  that  request.  Why  do  I 
not  note  the  absence  of  a  quonun  for  a 
minute  or  so  and  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss this? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  now  is  the  present  amend- 
ment I  have  pending  on  this  resolution; 
is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion, as  I  noted,  carefully  deletes  the 
word  "Congress"  and  says  "Senate."  As 
I  mentioned  before,  this  is  designed  spe- 
cifically to  minimize  any  particular  prob- 
lem we  might  have  with  the  other  body. 
So  it  is  not  to  necessarily  bind  them  but 
we  only  talk  in  this  resolution  as  t3  what 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  would  be  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  furthermore,  this  re- 
solution is  designed  to  put  the  Senate 
on  record  in  opposition  to  the  recent  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  pro- 
posals to  end  virtually  any  Federal  sup- 
port for  housing  and  to  terminate  vitally 
important  community  development 
block  grant  and  urban  development 
action  grant  programs. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
noted  with  some  deep  concern  the  re- 
ports of  early  this  week  that  the  OfQce 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  in  fact 
recommended  that  all  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  programs  be  zeroed  out 
in  1983  and  that  that  same  fate  befall 
the  community  development  block  grant 
and  urban  development  action  grant 
programs. 

In  fact,  I  read  with  some  note  and  in- 
terest the  comment  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Utah,  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  that  report,  he  called  it — and 
I  am  quoting  my  good  friend  now,  he 
said — "It  is  stupid,"  was  his  reaction  to 
the  OMB  recommendation. 


So  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  issue, 
agrees  totally  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  foolish. 

This  resolution  is  designed  to  allow  the 
full  Senate  to  express  its  deep  concern 
over  the  proposal  that  OMB  has  made. 

The  need  for  this  action  stems  from 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
with  respect  to  the  major  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  The  OMB 
proposes  to  virtually  eliminate  all 
further  Federal  assistance  designed 
to  address  the  housing  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion's lower  income  families  and  senior 
citizens  and  to  phase  out  the  largest  and 
most  effective  means  of  Federal  support 
for  the  problems  confronting  our  smaller 
cities  and  rural  areas.  If  these  actions 
are  translated  into  actual  recommenda- 
tions, I  submit  that  this  administration 
will  be  continuing  on  a  course  of  action 
designed  to  both  dismantle  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  this  Nation's — and  this  is  the 
most  important  part — this  Nation's  his- 
toric commitment  to  recognized  goals  of 
decent,  adequate  shelter,  and  community 
development  and  revitalization. 

While  I  recognize  that  some  will  argue 
that  these  recommendations  only  address 
ongoing  administration  negotiations  and 
not  final  policy  pronouncements,  it  Is 
difScult  to  be  assured  by  the  prospects 
for  a  reversal  of  this  situation  given  the 
magnitude  and  severity  of  these  recom- 
mendations and  the  dominance  which 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  held  to  date  in  budget  negotiations 
with  domestic  agencies.  In  addition,  even 
if  some  accommodation  should  be 
reached  in  terms  of  the  budget  actually 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  January, 
these  proposals  highlight  very  serious 
trends  in  administration  policies  for  the 
future  which  run  counter  to  the  goals 
enunciated  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  various  administrations  over 
the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
considering  the  total  elimination  of  addi- 
tional Federal  assistance  for  addressing 
the  housing  needs  of  the  poor  and  elderly 
in  this  country.  If  anyone  believes  that 
this  is  unrealistic,  I  would  direct  their 
attention  to  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  subsidized  housing  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  proposal  by  the 
prior  administration  for  260,000  new  as- 
sisted housing  unit  reservations  was  re- 
duced initially  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  a  level  of  175,000  imits  and 
subsequently  further  to  less  than  150,000 
imits. 

This  is  occurring,  I  would  add,  Mr. 
President,  at  a  time  of  continuing  \m- 
precedented  need  among  the  poor  for  de- 
cent housing  opportunities  at  affordable 
levels  and  during  the  worst  total  housing 
depression  in  this  country  since  statistics 
have  been  kept. 

In  this  regard,  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut  alone,  there  are  175,000 
households  that  are  in  need  of  housing 
assistance  due  to  either  the  quality  of 
their  current  housing  or  their  excessive 
rent  burdens. 
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It  has  been  estimated  further  that  in 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  there  are 
some  30,000  individuals  at  this  very  hour 
who  are  homeless,  without  any  shelter 
whatsoever. 

In  addition,  proposals  under  consider- 
ation contemplate  the  elimination  of  the 
HUD  community  development  block 
grant  and  urban  development  action 
grant  programs  over  the  next  2  years. 
These  programs  have  not  only  been  im- 
mensely successful,  but  have  also  been 
the  major  forms  of  Federal  support  for 
the  development  and  revitalization  of 
our  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  commu- 
nities. It  is  ironic  that  the  same  admin- 
istration which  just  several  months  ago 
argued  to  terminate  a  variety  of  cate- 
gorical grants  and  consolidate  these 
functions  within  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program,  would 
now  come  forward  a  few  months  later 
and  say,  "Let  us  get  rid  of  the  block 
grant.  We  got  rid  of  the  categorical 
grants,  and  now  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  block  grant  entirely." 

How  are  we  to  react,  Mr.  President, 
to  other  administration  recommenda- 
tions to  consolidate  programs  into  block 
grants  when  the  most  successful  effort 
to  date  in  this  regard  is  targeted  for 
extinction?  How  are  we  to  react  to  an 
administration  which  espouses  the  need 
to  look  to  private  sector  solutions,  when 
the  UDAG  program  which  encompasses 
this  principle  of  Federal  leveraging  of 
substantial  private  investment  is  now 
not  only  being  questioned  but  has  been 
marked  for  extinction  as  well? 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  send 
a  signal  by  adoption  of  this  measure 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  even  consider 
these  draconian  and  counterproductive 
policies.  We  must  not  allow  the  panic 
associated  with  failed  economic  policies 
to  reverse  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  poor  and  our  distressed  urban  and 
rural  areas.  The  despair  which  will  re- 
sult from  these  recommendations  more 
than  offsets  the  benefit  of  any  negoti- 
ating posture.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  quotes 
that  I  think  are  probably  more  telling 
than  anything  I  could  say  and,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate,  anything  they  can  say. 

I  am  going  to  quote  from  the  draft  ap- 
peal that  was  written  to  the  OMB  offi- 
cials by  HUD  officials.  This  is  not  the 
final  draft,  I  understand.  It  has  been 
cleaned  up  a  little  bit.  but  I  think  it  is 
worthy  to  note  what  the  original  senti- 
ments were  of  those  people  responsible 
for  reacting  to  this  recommendation  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  am  quoting  HUD  officials  in  this  ad- 
ministration reacting  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  with  its  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  Federal  housing  sup- 
port and  to  eliminate  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  and  the  urban 
development  action  grant.  These  are  the 
quotes  from  HUD: 

This  would  represent  the  third  major 
funding  redu'itlon  for  housing  programs  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  OMB  would  ellmlnat«  current  hous- 
ing programs  without  offering  any  alterna- 
tive vehicle  for  providing  assistance. 


The  OMB  mark  would  require  us  to  vio- 
late every  agreement  made  as  part  of  last 
year's  package.  Not  only  will  this  proposal 
not  pass  the  Congress.  It  will  totally  destroy 
any  remaining  semblance  of  credibility  the 
administration  has  with  the  Hill. 

OMB  Is  assuring  that  tenants  will  bear 
a  significant  hardship. 

Mind  you  now.  I  am  quoting  from  this 
administration's  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  this  admin- 
istration's officials: 

Tenants  would  be  faced  with  rent  In- 
creases of  weU  over  60  percent  In  order  to 
meet  the  shortfall  in  operating  subsidies  In 
1983. 

The  proposed  reduction  to  operating  sub- 
sidies will  mean:  critical  cash  flow  prob- 
lems for  many  PHAs  leading  to  the  cutoff 
of  utilities  and  other  essential  services. 

Massive  layoffs  of  PHA  personnel,  strikes. 
and  the  Inability  to  maintain  projects  in 
liveable  condition. 

Reduced  rent  rolls  because  units  cannot 
be  maintained  and  are  boarded-up  for  lack 
of  funds. 

Rent  strikes,  riots,  vandalism,  and  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  projects. 

I  am  not  quoting  now  a  member  of 
some  housing  coalition.  I  am  quoting  the 
Reagan  administration  officials  writing 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
On  that  last  line  in  particular,  this  is  a 
HUD  official  writing  to  OMB : 

Rents,  strikes,  riots,  vandalism,  and  Irrep- 
arable damage  to  projects. 

Litigation,  bankruptcy,  and  receivership 
of  several  major  PHAs. 

Major  political  disruptions  In  several  large 
cities.  Increased  congressional  pressure  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  funding  for  public  housing 
above  present  amounts. 

There  will  be  no  outlay  savings  from  kill- 
ing the  section  202  program  until  1985  at  the 
earliest,  but  the  cost  of  even  making  this 
suggestion  will  be  felt — and  felt  strongly — In 
November  of  1982. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  collea^es 
to  support  this  resolution.  Let  me  empha- 
size again  I  understand  completely  the 
predicament  that  the  floor  manager,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  is 
in;  that  he  would  like  to  deal  with  this 
matter  cleanly.  He  does  not  want  to  get 
into  a  conference  with  the  other  body, 
and  I  can  understand  his  position. 

But  this  matter  is  so  important,  the 
proposal  or  the  position  that  OMB  is 
taking  on  this  is  so  drastic,  that  I  think 
it  is  virtually  important  before  we  ad- 
journ sine  die  that  this  body  go  on  record 
as  being  totally  opposed  to  the  proposal 
that  the  OMB  is  suggesting. 

Again,  I  am  not  suggesting  any  level  in 
this  resolution.  I  am  not  trying  to  rec- 
ommend what  the  level  ought  to  be.  But 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member  of 
this  body  that  would  support  zeroing  out 
the  level  of  funding  for  housing  for  our 
poor  and  elderly  citizens  and  for  the  two 
other  programs  that  are  marked  for 
elimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  for  support 
on  this.  I  recognize  again  the  situation 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment,  if  I  may.  at  this 
particular  juncture.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second.  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  information.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
yeas  and  nays  that  have  been  ordered 
on  the  Senator's  resolution,  would  that 
be  in  line  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  agreed  to  tliat  it 
will  follow  in  sequence  the  amendments 
that  already  are  intended  to  be  stacked 
beginning  at  8  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  the  fourth  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  commend  him  for  offering  it  and  for 
all  that  he  has  said  to  support  this 
amendment  before  this  body.  The  text 
of  the  amendment  is  substantively  the 
same  as  the  text  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51  which  I  introduced  along 
with  Senator  Dodo  and  12  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  purpose  behind  this  amendment, 
and  our  concurrent  resolution,  is  simple 
and  vitally  important.  It  sends  a  clear 
signal  to  the  administration  that  the 
Senate  is  opposed  to  the  callous  proposals 
recently  made  by  OMB  that  would 
sharply  curtail  Federal  involvement  in 
housing  and  phase  out  both  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  program 
and  the  urban  development  action  grant 
program. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
were  to  propose  and  the  Congress  were 
to  adopt  the  budget  proposals  made  by 
OMB,  the  effect  on  the  housing  industry 
and  on  our  cities  would  be  catastrophic. 

As  no  member  of  this  Senate  needs  to 
be  told,  housing  is  suffering  from  perhaps 
its  worst  recession  since  World  War  II. 
Mortgage  rates  still  hover  near  all  time 
highs,  housing  starts  have  plummeted  to 
the  lowest  levels  in  years,  with  single 
family  housing  starts  at  the  lowest  rate 
since  they  started  keeping  records. 

With  this  grim  background,  what  is  it 
that  OMB  would  have  the  President  pro- 
pose? Nothing  short  of  the  end  of  assisted 
housing  construction,  the  emasculation 
of  the  PHA  mortgage  insurance  program, 
the  end  of  the  GNMA  mortgage  guaran- 
tee program. 

Our  cities  face  staggering  economic 
and  infrastructure  problems  that  are 
going  to  get  worse  because  of  the  cuts 
their  programs  have  suffered  in  the 
budget  we  are  now  finalizing  for  1982. 
What  is  it  that  OMB  would  have  the 
President  recommend  to  the  Congress: 

Slash  operating  subsidies  for  public 
housing,  and  simply  terminate  the  CDBG 
and  UDAG  programs  which  have  been 
such  a  crucial  and  beneficial  source  of 
assistance  to  our  distressed  cities. 

For  those  of  you  not  aware  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  OMB  proposals,  let  me  just 
summarize  some  of  the  highlights: 

There  would  be  no  new  assisted  hous- 
ing in  1983,  and  over  100,000  units  under 
existing  commitments  would  be  can- 
celled; 
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Tm  special  program  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  would  be  eliminated; 

Rents  of  all  assisted  housing  tenants 
would  be  raised  and  the  term  "income" 
would  be  defined  to  include  the  value  of 
food  stamps; 

Funds  for  public  housing  operating 
subsidies  would  be  reduced  from  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  1982  to  $400  million  in  1983; 

Availability  of  PHA  mortgsige  insur- 
ance would  be  reduced  by  lowering  the 
maximum  amount  of  PHA  activity  from 
$35  billion  in  1982  to  $24  billion  in  1983: 

The  GNMA  mortgage  guarantee  pro- 
gram would  be  reduced  by  20  percjent  a 
year  until  phased  out;  and 

The  community  development  block 
grant  and  the  urban  development  action 
grant  programs  would  be  reduced  from 
the  $4.1  billion  authorized  for  1982  to 
$1.2  billion  in  1983  and  totally  eliminated 
In  1984. 

The  full  text  of  the  OMB  proposals 
was  Inserted  in  the  Record  for  Decem- 
ber?. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  would  want  to  talce  the  extreme 
measures  suggested  by  OMB.  I  believe  it 
would  want  to  be  on  record  in  favor  of 
maintaining  those  programs  and  activ- 
ities that  have  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
naticoml  commitment  to  decent  housing 
and  livable  communities  to  the  maxi- 
miun  extent  that  we  can,  consistent  with 
our  legitimate  fiscal  restraints. 

Support  for  this  amendment  will  send 
that  message  to  the  administration,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  bringing  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Senate  at  this  time  in  this 
way.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  way  at  this 
mranent  that  we  could,  as  a  body,  express 
ourselves  in  support  of  the  national 
housing  program  that  is  so  vitally 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  Senators  who  may  be 
listening  in  on  the  public  address  system 
will  move  to  the  Senate  floor  to  offer 
amendments,  if  they  have  amendments 
to  offer.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  a  third  read- 
ing. And  yet  I  believe  there  are  probably 
other  Eunendments  that  Senators  are  ex- 
pecting to  offer.  I  will  put  in  a  quorum 
call  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  the  Senate,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  hold  ourselves  here  this  evening 
any  longer  than  necessary.  We  have  four 
rollcall  votes  beginning  at  8  o'clock.  As  I 
say,  if  other  Senators  are  not  here.  I  will 
move  to  a  third  reading  and  close  off  the 
matter  and  start  our  voting  at  8  o'clock. 
I  Just  want  to  put  everyone  on  notice  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  whole  Senate 
to  be  held  in  session  later  than  necessary 
on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Precddent.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DP  AUENDMENT  NO.   777,   AS  MODtTIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  an  amendment  which  has 
been  offered.  He  has  asked  if  I  would  ask 
that  that  amendment  be  modified.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Parliamentarian  and  I 
am  told  that  if  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
it  can  be  modified.  The  manager  of  the 
bill.  Senator  Hatfield,  has  agreed  that 
the  modification  would  be  in  order  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  and  he  has  no  objec- 
tion. So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  Senator 
objects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modification  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  resolution, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  resolution,  there  shall  be  avail- 
able $120,000,000  for  grants  to  States  to  ad- 
minister the  unemployment  assistance  pro- 
gram which  Is  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
made  available  under  this  joint  resolution 
for  such  grants. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  780 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  all  of  Customs  Serv- 
ice and  Secret  Service  budgets  are  exempt 
from  4  percent  reduction  In  Section  143 
of  H.J.  Res.  370) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 780. 

On  page  58,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  "the  law 
enforcement  activities  of"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  law  enforcement  activities  and 
other   programs  of". 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  Section  143(a)  of  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate  calls  for  a  4- 
percent  cut  in  five  domestic  appropria- 
tion bills  including  the  Treasury.  Postal 
Service  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  Section 
143(g)  of  the  resolution,  however,  pro- 
vides an  exemption  from  this  4-percent 
cut  for  a  number  of  activities,  including 
all  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  budg- 
et and  the  law  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Customs  Service  and  the  Secret 
Service. 

My  amendment  would  correct  what, 
frankly.  I  believe  must  have  been  an 
oversight  by  the  floor  managers  of  the 


resolution  in  the  House,  when  they  moved 
to  exempt  all  of  IRS's  budget  but  not  all 
of  Customs  or  Secret  Service's  budget. 
My  amendment  would  make  it  clear  that 
all  of  the  Customs  Service  and  Secret 
Service  budgets  would  be  exempt  from 
the  4-percent  cut  mandated  in  section 
143(a). 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  problem  with 
exempting  all  of  IRS  even  though  Its 
activities  are  not  all  law  enforcement  in 
nature.  But  I  do  quarrel  with  OMB's  In- 
terpretation of  section  143(g)  that,  some- 
how, only  a  part  of  Customs  and  Secret 
Service's  budgets  should  be  exempt.  I 
cannot  think  of  two  more  important  law 
enforcement  agencies  than  Customs  and 
Secret  Service. 

At  a  time  when  the  drug  problon  In 
this  country  is  epidemic  and  when  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  threatened  by  terrorists  from  foreign 
governments,  I  find  it  Incomprehensible 
that  we  would  not  exempt  the  entire 
budgets  of  Customs  and  Secret  Service 
from  the  4-percent  cut.  That  is  what 
my  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  contacted  the  Director 
of  the  Secret  Service  this  evening  and 
asked  him  to  tell  me  what  Secret  Service 
activities  might  be  vulnerable  to  the  4- 
percent  cut  imposed  under  section  143(a) 
in  this  resolution.  He  told  me  that  the 
protective  functions  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice would  be  subject  to  the  cut  since  they 
were  technically  protective  rather  than 
law  enforcement  in  nature. 

What  this  means.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  Secret  Service  would  have  to 
take  a  sizeable  cut  in  its  budget  that  goes 
specifically  for  the  protection  of  the 
President  and  other  protectees  who.  as 
you  know,  are  currently  under  a  very 
serious  threat  from  terrorists  overseas, 
not  to  mention  what  we  have  had  hap- 
pen in  the  last  6  months.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  wants  to  put  the  Secret 
Service  in  that  difficult  position  at  this 
most  sensitive  period  in  our  history. 

The  same  could  be  held  true  for  the 
Customs  Service  which  has  major  re- 
sponsibilities in  interdicting  drug  traffic 
into  the  country;  patrolling  our  airports; 
inspecting  cargo;  and  a  number  of  other 
functions  that  could  technically  be  cate- 
gorized as  non-law-enforcement,  but 
which  dovetail  with  the  fundamental  law 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Service. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  that  the  intent 
of  the  section  143(g)  exemption  was  to 
force  our  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
split  hairs  on  these  critically  importsmt 
areas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  makes  all  the 
sense  in  the  world.  We  must  not  saddle 
these  two  critical  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  this  potential  problem,  nor 
should  we  allow  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  make  these  inter- 
pretations and  cut  those  important  budg- 
ets after  we  pass  this  resolution.  I  hope 
that  we  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  OMB 
has  a  mission.  They  are  following,  in- 
deed, the  dictates  of  the  White  House. 
But  I  really  question  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  some  thought  given  to 
this. 

Based  on  legislation  and  hearings  that 
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we  held  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee regarding  the  Secret  Service  budget, 
this  makes  eminent  sense.  I  hope  the 
manager  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  could  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Jet  me 
reiterate  what  I  stated  a  short  while  ago 
here  on  the  floor.  I  am  in  an  unfortunate 
role  here  of  trying  to  get  this  continuing 
resolution  completed  and  down  to  the 
White  House  for  signature  so  we  can  all 
go  home  for  Christmas. 

Therefore,  the  major  emphasis  here 
is  procedural  rather  than  substantive.  I 
do  not  like  that  particular  kind  of  a  role, 
but  that  is  a  reality  we  have  to  face. 

Now  as  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  page  58  of  the 
resolution.  That  has  the  exemptions  that 
we  are  talking  about.  If  we  start  on  line 
18,  we  have  there  very  clearly  stated,  I 
believe,  and  I  am  restating  it  for  legisla- 
tive history,  that  the  exemption  is  the 
law  enforcement  activities  of  the  Cus- 
toms Service. 

I  have  no  problem  with  that,  and  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
CMstoms  Service. 

I  believe  that,  following  the  word 
"service"  on  line  19,  there  is  an  implied 
comma  so  that  it  would  read  "and  the 
Secret  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury." 

Let  me  clarify  that  for  legislative  in- 
tent. It  is  the  intent,  at  least  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  the 
Secret  Service  is  exempt,  that  the  total 
Secret  Service  is  exempt.  That  is  the  leg- 
islative history  that  I  would  like  to  make 
in  my  understanding  of  this  particular 
provision. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  as  I  understood  the  Senator 
to  say  that  his  concern  was  to  exempt 
the  entire  Secret  Service.  Then  I  divide 
his  amendment  again  to  address  the 
question  of  the  Customs  Service.  There  I 
think  it  is  very  clearly  stated  that  it  is 
the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Customs  Service. 

If  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  I  should  be  very 
happy  not  only  to  include  this  colloquy 
as  an  attachment,  but  to  cosign  a  letter 
to  the  Director  of  OMB  and  others  who 
would  be  concerned  about  this  as  to  what 
the  legislative  intent  is  and  establish  it 
clearly  in  that  kind  of  communication  as 
well  as  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  say  first  that  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  interpretation  of  the  res- 
olution. Let  me  also  say  for  the  record 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  ranking  member  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
is  in  strong  support  of  the  Service  and 
that  the  maximum  support  will  be  given 
to  the  Secret  Service.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions. 

First,  does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin care  to  comment  if  his  interpretation 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon?  I  think  it  would  help  us  here  on 
the  legislative  history  in  the  event  OMB 
continues  with  a  different  set  of  inter- 
pretations. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield).  I  think  the 
entire  Secret  Service  should  be  covered, 
particularly,  as  the  Senator  so  well  points 
out,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ic  threatened  as  I  cannot  recall  he 
has  ever  been  threatened  before. 

It  is  a  most  serious  crisis  and  I  am  sure 
that,  imder  these  circumstances,  he 
would  be  covered  as  well  as.  under  any 
circumstances,  he  would  be  covered.  I 
think  that  is  the  intent  here  and  I  think 
we  should  make  it  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  realizing  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in  today  and  the  Senator's 
extreme  amount  of  cooperation  that  he 
has  granted  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  others,  I  have  no  intention  to  upset 
the  applecart  on  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here.  I  do  have  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

For  this  Senator's  purposes,  and  maybe 
it  has  already  been  stated  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  today,  but  is  the  President, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  willing  to  sign  this  resolution 
so  we  do  not  go  through  the  struggle  we 
went  through  just  a  coucle  of  weeks  ago? 

Can  the  Senator  comment  for  my  pur- 
poses? I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  this 
to  insure  that  the  Secret  Service  is  avail- 
able, but  I  am  also  concerned  that  if  he 
is  going  to  veto  this  or  give  serious  con- 
sideration, even,  to  vetoing  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  on  record  that  this  body 
really  believes  that  the  Secret  Service 
should  provide  that  protection. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  the 
President  has  indicated  very  clearly  and 
explicitly  that  he  will  sign  this  resolu- 
tion that  came  over  to  us  from  the  House. 
One  more  reason,  as  I  say,  that  I  have 
been  resisting  all  attempts  to  modify  or 
change  by  amendments  is  not  in  any  way 
to  demean  the  amendment  or  to  speak  to 
the  substantive  question  in  the  amend- 
ment but,  rather,  to  avoid  the  indetermi- 
nable possibilities  of  having  to  go  back 
to  conference  with  the  House  because  of 
an  amendment  added  by  the  Senate. 

That  is  why,  as  I  said  earlier.  The 
President  has  given  us  full  assurance  that 
he  will  sign  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  just  for  education  pur- 
poses, what  if  this  amendment  were 
tacked  on  to  this,  were  either  accepted  or 
approved  by  voice  vote  and  it  went  to 
conference?  Is  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
telling  us  that  it  is  going  to  open  up  a 
Pandora's  box  such  as  we  went  through 
some  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  precisely  what 
I  am  saying.  When  you  go  to  conference, 
everything  is  open  to  amendment,  any- 
thing is  open  to  amendment. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  just  his 
amendment.  I  have  had  any  number  of 
colleagues  who  have  assured  me  that 
once  we  break  over  this  brink  of  taking 
amendments,  they  have  their  amend- 
ments tha't  they  will  be  coming  to  this 
floor  very  quickly  to  add.  So  it  will  be  far 


more  complex  than  just  dealing,  say.  In 
conference  with  a  single  amendment.  If 
we  could  close  off  every  other  title  to  the 
resolution — but  we  just  cannot. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in  and  I  am  not  going  to 
press  for  a  vote  in  deference  to  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  just  have  to  express 
some  objections  to  operating  in  this  man- 
ner. I  really  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  have 
the  right,  and  I  realize  I  have  if  I  insist 
on  it.  to  have  our  amendments  voted  on. 
I  am  very  disappointed  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  we  are  in  as  it  re- 
lates to  trying  to  run  this  Government 
and  now  we  are  trying  to  do  it  on  a  con- 
sensus basis  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

I  realize  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
totally  committed  to  moving  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  I  do  not  want  this  inter- 
preted as  in  any  manner  critical  of  his 
actions  as  chairman,  or  the  ranking 
member,  because  they  have  been  there 
foursquare  all  the  time,  trying  to  move 
these  bills. 

I  find  it  frustrating  when  the  adminis- 
tration has  sent  bills  up  here  that  we 
have  been  asked  not  to  move  the  bill  or 
asked  to  move  them. 

For  the  record,  I  want  to  say  I  think 
the  Customs  Service  should  be  included 
here.  However,  my  basic  concern  regard- 
ing the  Customs  Service  is  its  involve- 
ment in  drug  interdiction,  particularly  on 
our  borders  in  Florida,  Arizona,  and  other 
border  States.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ex- 
emption, as  written  in  law  enforcement 
activities  for  Customs,  does  handle  that. 

I  only,  for  the  record,  state  again  that 
it  is  my  understanding  that  we  shall  join 
in  a  letter  to  OMB  expressing  this  legis- 
lative intent  here  in  the  colloquy  on  the 
floor,  indicating  that  the  total  Secret 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  be  exempt  from  the  4-percent 
cut.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  reiterate  to  the 
Senator  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  write 
such  a  letter  or  cosign  it  or  endorse  it. 
whatever  the  Senator  would  wish,  setting 
forth  this  legislative  record  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  exemptions  relating  to  the 
law  enforcement  activities  of  the  (Cus- 
toms Service  and  the  total  exemption  of 
the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  say  that  I 
join  the  Senator  in  objecting  to  this 
method  of  doing  business.  I  have  objected 
to  it  from  the  very  beginning.  I  want  to 
get  this  appropriations  process  back  (m 
the  track. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield,  I  say  this 
in  the  greatest  repect :  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  that?  What  are  we  going  to 
do  in  this  body  to  see  that  we  meet  our 
responsibilities  here? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  answer  to  that  is 
very  ccMnplex.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
he  is  not  being  foreclosed  from  dealing 
with  this  issue  by  not  offering  his  amend- 
ment or  not  pressing  his  amendment  on 
this  continuing  resolution,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  bill — the  bill,  not  the  res- 
olution, the  Treasury  bill — is  in  the  pipe- 
line; and  the  Senate  and  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  able  to  work  their 
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will  on  that,  provided  that  the  bottom- 
line  in  terms  of  outlays  is  within  the 
scope  of  this  particular  resolution. 

I  might  say  that  the  President  has  in- 
dicated pretty  clearly  that  he  will  sign 
such  bills  that  come  to  him  within  the 
scope  of  this  resolution. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Treasury 
bill  upon  which  the  Senator  could  have 
worked  his  will  did  not  come  up  yester- 
day because  of  objections.  But  that 
means  the  bill  Is  sUll  here,  ready  to  move 
on  the  floor  at  some  agreed-to  time,  and 
the  bottomline  Is  still  going  to  be  the  fig- 
ure in  the  resolution.  But  we  can  recon- 
figure that  bill  as  we  wish.  So  the  Sena- 
tor Is  not  foreclosed,  in  a  sense.  He  still 
has  that  possibility. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Postal-Treasury  bill,  is  there  any  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
now  that  we  might  get  this  bill  up  to- 
morrow or  Saturday  or  whenever?  I 
think  It  is  vital  that  we  pass  that  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  majority  leadership  was  very 
anxious  to  press  for  that  yesterday,  but 
the  Senators  from  Florida  and  Kentucky 
objected.  So  I  suggest  that  perhaps  he 
consult  with  his  colleagues  to  see  if  they 
are  willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment. We  certainly  are,  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  advised  that 
those  Senators  do  not  object  now.  If 
that  were  confirmed,  would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  be  prepared  to  enter  Into 
a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  willing  to 
enter  Into  a  time  agreement  with  the 
clearance  of  the  leadership.  I  would 
want  to  check  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  realize  the 
situation  In  which  he  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  are. 

In  view  of  the  colloquy  that  has  been 
presented  here,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  both  Houses  and  the  in- 
tent of  the  law,  until  March  31,  that  the 
Secret  Service  total  budget  under  Treas- 
ury would  be  exemot  from  the  4-percent 
cut.  Based  upon  that,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.   781 

(Purpose:  To  provide  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  youth  employment  under  title 
IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
TON)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  781: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  joint  resolution,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  aporoorlated  $300000.000  for 
part  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act,  relating  to  youth 
employment. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
amendment  has  been  read.  Members  of 
the  Senate  understand  that  it  would 
provide  a  $300  million  appropriation  level 
for  the  youth  employment  demonstra- 
tion program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  rather  than  the  $200  mil- 
lion minus  4  percent,  or  $192  million, 
that  would  otherwise  be  contained  in 
this  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  faces  a 
situation  in  which  1,800,000  of  our  young 
people  are  literally  walking  the  streets  in 
search  of  a  job.  Prom  October  to  Novem- 
ber, the  unemployment  rate  among  mi- 
nority youth  rose  from  a  shocking  37.5 
percent  to  an  astounding  42.9  percent. 
For  white  youth,  the  rate  rose  from  17 
percent  to  17.6  percent.  These  overall 
unemployment  figures  represented  the 
largest  monthly  increase  In  the  number 
of  imemployed  in  5  years.  The  current 
number  of  unemployed  is  the  largest 
number  of  vmemployed  since  1939. 

And  how  does  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion seek  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  un- 
employed, particularly  the  needs  of 
youth  aged  16  to  19  who  are  without 
jobs?  Why,  it  reduces  the  previous  level 
of  support  for  year-round  youth  employ- 
ment programs  by  a  whopping  71  per- 
cent. It  reduces  last  year's  level  of  sup- 
port for  the  summer  youth  employment 
program  by  20  percent. 

How  callous  can  we  be,  to  say  we  pt. 
going  to  eliminate  thousands  of  training 
slots  for  these  young  people?  How  cal- 
lous can  we  be,  to  say  that  we  have  al- 
ready cut  these  programs  substantially 
under  reconciliation,  so  let  us  put  the 
knife  In  a  little  deeper  and  twist  it  a  little 
harder? 

I  know  that  the  argument  will  be 
made  that  this  is  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  that  the  Senate  should  not  load 
It  up  with  extraneous  amendments.  To 
those  who  are  safely  secure  in  their  own 
livelihood,  safely  secure  in  their  own 
jobs,  the  issue  of  unemployment  may  be 
extraneous.  But  to  millions  of  other 
people,  to  1.800,000  young  Americans 
who  are  jobless — and  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  remain  jobless  as  they  face 
the  future  without  skills — there  Is  no 
Issue  more  transcendent,  more  impor- 
tant than  the  question  of  employment. 

If  one  looks  at  the  way  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  are  funded 
under  this  continuing  resolution,  one 
would  think  that  the  recession  must  be 
over.  There  must  be  plenty  of  jobs  out 
there  in  the  private  market.  Tliere  must 
be  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  people 
who  are  unemployed. 

Nothing,  Mr.  President,  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

The  administration's  chief  economic 
adviser  is  predicting  that  unemplovment 
will  climb  to  9  percent,  the  highest  level 
of  unemployment  since  World  War  II, 
and  that  the  "worst  of  the  recession 
hopefully  will  be  behind  us  as  1982  un- 
folds." 

If  we  pass  the  continuing  resolution 
today  with  the  figures  for  employment 
and  training  programs  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  before  us.  we  are 
saving  that  the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  give 
a  damn  about  people  who  are  not  em- 


ployed. If  we  allow  these  cuts  to  go 
through,  we  are  taking  away  the  only  ray 
of  hope  for  many  Americans  who  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside. 

While  the  overall  track  record  for 
CETA  Is  mixed,  there  is  an  Increasing 
body  of  evidence  that  training  is  indeed 
cost  effective  in  improving  the  long  term 
earnings  and  employment  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

A  study  just  issued  by  the  W.  E.  Up- 
john Institute  for  Employment  Research 
makes  the  following  estimates  of  the 
minimum  impacts  of  CETA  programs: 

Participants  in  classroom  training  earned 
an  average  of  $300  more  a  year  than  a  com- 
parable group  not  In  training. 

Those  who  trained  on-the-job  earned  be- 
tween $400  and  $900  more  a  year. 

Almost  70  percent  of  those  who  completed 
training  were  employed  two  years  after  leav- 
ing the  program  and  the  vast  majority  were 
working  In  the  private  sector. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  on-the-job  training 
returns  $2.18  in  benefits  to  the  community. 
Positive  <:ost  benefits  are  also  realized  for 
Job  Corps  and  classroom  training. 

Other  tangible  benefits  include  reductions 
in  crime,  welfare  payments  and  other  Income 
transfers. 

Mr.  President,  to  back  away  from  our 
commitment  to  job  training  programs 
now  would  be  a  deep  mistake.  It  would 
be  a  move  away  from  the  very  goals  of 
this  administration,  which  none  of  us 
would  fail  to  support,  of  economic 
growth,  of  Investments,  and  of  produc- 
tivity. We  simply  cannot  strengthen  our 
economy  without  investing  In  our  single 
most  important  resource,  our  human 
capital. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  if  he  wishes  to  press 
this  amendment  to  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  It  was  my  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  complete  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
like  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
area  of  youth  employment  is  one  which 
the  Senate  debated  and  voted  on  during 
the  consideration  of  the  previous  con- 
tinuing resolution.  The  Senate  disagreed 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  on  a  similar  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Whether  that  was  done  or  not.  the 
key  issue  here  tonight  is  completing  ac- 
tion on  a  continuing  resolution  that  can 
become  law  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
certainly  before  the  15th  of  this  month. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  youth  em- 
ployment train'ng.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health.  Human  Resources, 
and  Education  looked  at  not  only  this 
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program  but  also  the  broader  opportu- 
nities for  continued  direct  and  indirect 
funding  of  youth  employment  training 
activities  within  the  total  spectrum  of 
Federal  activities  and  concluded  that 
when  that  total  spectrum  was  looked  at, 
the  reductions  indicated  in  the  Senate 
bill,  which  is  the  determinative  act  for 
the  continuing  resolution,  were  the  ap- 
propriate level. 

"The  committee  did  consider  very  care- 
fully the  youth  employment  training 
area  specifically  and  recognized  that,  in 
addition  to  the  $200  million  recommend- 
ed for  funding,  there  is  $195  million  in 
unspent  prior  year  funds.  The  total,  of 
course,  would  be  $395  million  available 
to  enroll  an  estimated  195,000  young 
people. 

The  President's  September  budget  re- 
quest is  $213,782,000.  That  is  the  Sep- 
tember request,  after  having  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  program  in  March.  He  re- 
vised that  proposal  after  Congress  reau- 
thorized the  total  program  with  the 
funding  celling  of  $576  million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
also  included  in  its  report  language, 
which  will  be  operative  imder  the  terms 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  language  to 
limit  unnecessary  stipends  for  enrollees 
during  training.  Stipends  amount  to 
about  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  existing 
programs  and  are  given  to  all  enrollees 
regardless  of  need.  If  the  stipends  go  to 
only  needy  students,  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  funding  could  be  saved  and  used 
instead  to  expand  enrollment  opportu- 
nities.   

The  total  recommended  for  all  CETA 
programs,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  aware,  is  $3.2  billion  of  which 
two-thirds  is  for  youth  through  various 
programs.  All  of  the  Job  Corps  program, 
funded  at  $610  million,  is  for  youth; 
that  has  been  increased  in  this  resolu- 
tion, from  the  regular  bill  level  of  $600 
million. 

Another  $674,168,000  is  included  for 
summer  youth  jobs.  Half  the  remaining 
$1.7  million  in  CETA  funding  serves 
youth,  for  an  estimated  total  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion for  youth  out  of  the  $3.2  bQlion  in 
overall  CETA  funding. 

Even  though  the  youth  imemplojmient 
rate  is  now  over  20  percent,  thousands  of 
unskilled  jobs  go  be?ging  every  month. 
In  October.  State  Employment  Services 
offices  listed  340.000  job  openings  nation- 
wide. Fast-food  restaurants  are  gener- 
ally always  looking  to  hire,  and  openings 
remain  unfilled  for  janitors,  farm  work- 
ers, clerical  workers,  and  salespeonle. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  In  a  recession.  Last  month  un- 
employment rose  to  8.4  percent  national- 
ly. The  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  have  raised  the 
specter  of  9-percent  unemployment  and 
many  believe  It  will  go  higher.  There  are 
more  Americans  out  of  work  now  than 
at  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression. 
We  all  hope  the  administration's  fore- 
cast of  a  spring  thaw  in  this  frosty  eco- 
nomic picture  proves  correct.  But.  these 
rosy  predictions  have  an  sJl  too  familiar 
Republican  ring.  I  am  reminded  of  Her- 
bert Hoover's  campaign  theme  in  1932 — 
"Prosperity  is  just  around  the  comer". 


For  most  of  us  the  Great  Depression 
is  just  a  memory,  an  historic  interlude. 
But  for  too  many  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans the  current  recession  has  become  a 
depression.  In  States  like  Michigan  and 
Ohio,  unemployment  is  in  double  digits. 
Workers  there  have  been  without  a  pay 
check  for  a  year  or  longer  with  no  pros- 
pects for  early  r^ief .  In  October,  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  an  economy 
that  had  been  described  as  recession- 
proof,  suffered  the  single  largest  increase 
in  unemployment  of  smy  industrialized 
State.  Since  April,  unemployment  there 
has  jumped  more  than  2  points. 

And  these  figures  do  not  begin  to  teU 
the  story  for  some  workers.  Unemploy- 
ment among  blue  collar  workers  is  11 
percent.  Unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  18  percent.  And  for  the 
least  advantaged  in  our  society  the  situa- 
tion is  disastrous.  Unemploym^t  among 
minorities  is  at  record  levels,  almost  15 
percent  for  blacks  and  hispanics.  Unem- 
ployment among  teenagers  is  over  20 
percent,  43  percent  of  minority  te«is 
cannot  find  work  and  the  rate  just  for 
black  teens  alone  is  a  staggering  46  per- 
cent. 

Yet,  despite  these  bleak  reports,  and 
the  administration's  admission  that  it  is 
going  to  get  worse,  we  are  told  to  hold 
our  course,  accept  more  cuts  and  be  pa- 
tient— "Prosperity  is  just  around  the 
corner". 

The  amendment  Senator  Eagleton  has 
proposed  is  a  modest  one.  It  is  intended 
to  provide  a  few  more  opportunities  for 
the  needy  youth  in  our  society  who  can- 
not find  work  now  to  get  the  skills  and 
education  and  experience  they  will  need 
to  qualify  for  the  millions  and  millions 
of  new  jobs  the  President  has  promised 
when  prosperity  does  return. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  hour  of  8  p.m. 
having  arrived  the  question  arises  upon 
amendment  No.  776. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  If  he 
will  complete  his  statement  so  that  this 
amendment  may  be  voted  on  at  the  end 
of  the  sequence? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  essentially 
complete. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  allowed 
to  modify  my  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  I  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  rP  AMENDMENT  MO.  776 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (UP  No.  776) 
as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hewz)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williaks)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch  ) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  41, 
nays  53.  as  follows : 

i Rollcall   Vote  No.   474  Leg.] 
TEAS— 41 


Baucus 

Eagleton 

MMcunAga 

Bentsen 

Exon 

Melcher 

Biden 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Borem 

Gleon 

MitcbeU 

Bradley 

Hart 

Moynlhaa 

Bumpers 

Henm 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Pryor 

Oannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Riegle 

CmsBtoD 

Johnston 

Sarbane* 

DeConcliU 

Kennedy 

Taongas 

DLxom 

Leah; 

ZorUBky 

Dodd 

Levin 

NAYS— 53 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Graaaley 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Baker 

HBtfirid 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

BjTd. 

Hayakawa 

Both 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Htixns 

Rudman 

Chftfee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

JepaeD 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Kaoaebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kaeten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

lAXKlt 

Stennls 

Denton 

Long 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenicl 

Mattlngly 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCSure 

Wallop 

East 

Murkowskl 

Wanner 

Oam 

Nlckles 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTINQ— 6 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Tower 

Heinz 

Saaaer 

Williams 

So  Mr.  Bumpers'  amendment  (UP  No. 
776).  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  next  rollcall 
vote  be  15  minutes  in  length,  but  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  rollcall  votes 
which  have  been  ordered  back-to-back 
be  10  minutes  each.  The  next  one  will 
be  15  minutes  and  then  three  at  10  min- 
utes each.  So  Senators  are  urged  to  stay 
on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON   Ul"  AMENDMENT  NO.    777.  AS  MODIFIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  question  is  on  agree, 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
numbered  777.  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
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Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  30, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(Bollcall  Vote  No.  476  Leg.] 
TEAS— 30 


NAYS— 64 


Baucua 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Bldea 

Holllnsa 

Mitchell 

Bnuiley 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Bumpera 

Inouye 

Pell 

BiirtUck 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Biyrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Randolph 

OannoD 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Cra&ston 

Lerln 

Sorbanes 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Melcher 
NAYS— 65 

WUUams 

Abdnor 

Evon 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nlckles 

Artnatronc 

Gam 

Niiimi 

Baker 

Olenm 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Oorton 

Percy 

Boren 

Oraaaley 

Press!  er 

Boacbwlts 

Hatch 

Proxailre 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

Chiles 

HeSln 

Schmitt 

Cochna 

HeUns 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stennis 

DeOonclnl 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dixon 

Laxolt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lon^ 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Weicker 

Eaat 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Goldwater 

Uathlas 

Tower 

Heinz 

Sasser 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
777),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

VOTE    ON    UP    .^MENDMENT    NO.    778 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  amendment  No.  778  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)    are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  54 — as  foUows: 

(RoUcall   Vote  No.  476  Leg.] 
YEAS — 41 


Baucus 

Exon 

Melcher 

Bentaen 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Hollings 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

Presaler 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pryor 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Riegle 

DeOcnclBl 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Levin 

Williams 

Bagleton 

Matsunaga 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Percy 

Andrews 

Graoaleiy 

Proxmlpe 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Boien 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Bosch  wltz 

Hayak&wa 

Schmitt 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Simpson 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Staifford 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stevena 

D'Amato 

TAXiUt 

Symms 

Danforth 

Long 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lugar 

WUlop 

Dole 

Mattlingly 

Warner 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Walcker 

Durenberger 

Murkowsld 

Zorlnaky 

East 

Nlckles 

Gam 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Goldwater 

Mathias 

Tower 

Heinz 

Seaser 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (UP  No.  778)  was 
rejected. 

VOTE  ON   tTP  AMENDMENT  NO.    779 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  UP  amendment  No.  779,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd).  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  40, 
nays  55,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  477  Leg.) 
YEAS— 40 


Baucus 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Benteen 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Prsror 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackson 

RleRle 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Tsani?as 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Williams 

DlxoD 

Levin 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 56 

Abdnor 

Orassley 

Percy 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Presaler 

Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Boschwitz 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

He^ms 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kasfebaum 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stemila 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Denton 

Long 

Symms 

Dole 

Lui^ar 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Murkowski 

Weicker 

Gam 

Nlckles 

Zorlnsky 

Gorton 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Goldwater 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

Heinz 

Sasser 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE    ON    UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    781 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  no  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(UP  No.  781)  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  478  Leg.] 
YEAS— 31 
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Baucus 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Bart 

Mitchell 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Moynlhan 

Bumpera 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Rle^Ie 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

CranartoD 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Levin 

Williams   ' 

Bagleton 

Matsunaga 

Exon 

Melcher 
NAYS— 64 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Percy 

Baker 

Graasley 

Presaler 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Boechwltz 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stevens 

DeOonclnl 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Denton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

MatUnely 

Warner 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Murkowski 

Zorlnaky 

East 

Nlckles 

NOT  VO-nNG— 5 

Goldwater 

Mftthlos 

Tower 

Heinz 

Sasser 

So  Mr.  Dodd's  amendment   (UP  No. 
779)  was  rejected. 


So  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  (UP  No. 
781)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  needs  to  make  a  judgment 
on  whether  we  continue  with  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  try  to  finish  it 
tonight  or  whether  we  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. I  have  a  strong  preference  to 
finish  tonight.  I  believe  that  may  be  the 
view  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 


Senator  Hatfield,  as  well.  But  before 
final  judgment  is  made  on  how  much 
time  would  be  required  to  finish,  I  ask 
for  a  show  of  hands  of  those  in  the 
Chamber  who  still  have  amendments  to 
the  resolution? 

I  see  Senator  Bradley,  Senator  Glenn, 
and  the  minority  leader.  Are  there  others 
who  have  amendments  to  offer?  Ap- 
parently not. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  how  many  amendments  he 
intends  to  offer. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing,  based  on  a  discussion  with  Senator 
McClure,  that  I  will  only  be  offering 
three  amendments,  not  four. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GLENN.  One  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  One  amendment.  And 
one  amendment  from  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  five  amendments  are 
not  an  impossible  job.  I  hear  one  of  my 
distinguished  friends  say,  "Let's  go  for 
it." 

Could  I  inquire,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  agree' to  a  time  limitation 
for  debate  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  Senator  sug- 
gest a  time  limitation? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Forty  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided,  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Make  it  30. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Forty  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  distinguished 
minority  leader? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ao  not  have  my  amendment  ready 
tonight.  I  will  be  willing  to  call  it  up  with 
5  minutes  to  each  side  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  not  this  evening? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  this  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mine  is  not  ready  for  this 
evening. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest,  if  the  minority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  are  not  ready  to 
present  their  amendments  tonight,  that 
we  go  ahead  and  complete  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
tonight  and  get  that  much  behind  us,  be- 
cause, very  fran':ly.  I  am  very  anxious, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  is  also  very  anxious  to  get 
this  continuing  resolution  out  of  our 
bailiwick  and  down  to  the  White  House 
to  get  it  signed. 

I  really  feel  that  we  should  expedite  in 
every  way  possible  that  procedure  so  we 
can  get  the  bills  along,  even  beginning 
tomorrow,  and  have  them  supersede  this 
continuing  resolution  and  make  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  short  as  possible. 

If  we  can  finish  up  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tonight 
and  have  only  two  tomorrow  to  finish  up. 


then  we  could  get  this  resolution  down- 
town and  get  perhaps  even  an  appropri- 
ations measure  acted  upon  tomorrow. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  we 
have  three  bills  waiting  for  Senate  floor 
action.  They  are  Treasury,  Labor.  HHS, 
and  Commerce.  They  are  awaiting  Sen- 
ate floor  action.  They  are  ready  to  go.  I 
want  to  get  them  acted  upon  as  soon  as 
possible,  get  them  to  conference  and  get 
them  downtown  to  the  President  to  sign, 
because  the  President  indicated  earUer, 
if  they  are  within  the  scope  of  this  reso- 
lution and  these  bills  appear  on  his  desk, 
he  will  sign  them.  He  has  already  signed 
three  and  two  others  are  pending  on  his 
desk  at  this  time.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
that  brief  record. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  at 
the  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  just  believe 
that  moving  along  would  help  us  tomor- 
row with  the  appropriations  bills,  getting 
them  started.  "That  is  why  I  suggest  we 
go  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
MississippL 

I  always  loathe  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  late,  particularly  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  complete  action  on  the  meas- 
ure before  us.  But  I  think  it  is  necessary, 
not  only  because  it  is  late  in  the  session 
and  we  are  hoping  for  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment in  the  next  few  days,  but  also  for 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous -consent  request 
that,  on  the  three  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
there  be  40  minutes,  equally  divided,  in 
each  case,  and  the  control  on  the  time  of 
the  amendments  to  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
others,  we  will  just  wait  imtil  tomorrow 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  that,  rather 
than  trying  to  arrange  them  tonight.  But 
let  me  put  in  place  an  order  for  the 
morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  tonight,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senate  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  only  the  three 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow  when  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  can  the  ma- 
jority leader  assure  us  that  we  would  be 
given  up-or-down  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  do  that.  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  other  amendments  be  in 
order  except  those  just  identified. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator  would 
consider  coming  in  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  Co  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  would  that  exclude  a  simple 
colloquy  on  the  floor'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  it  would  not.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  do  that.  It  would  have 
no  effect  on  general  debate  on  the  bill 
itself.  But  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  have 
any  realistic  expectation  of  finishing  this 
resolution  tomorrow,  we  need  to  know 
what  we  are  confrraited  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  only  those  amendments  be  in 
order  and  I  amend  my  request  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  at  9 :  30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiOTi?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators.  I 
understand  it  is  the  wish  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ap^Jropriations 
Committee  that  we  attempt  to  complete 
action  on  the  three  Bradley  amendments 
this  evening. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  earlier  indicated 
a  high  probability  of  a  Saturday  session. 
I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  further 
announcement  about  that  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  I  must  say  that  it  still  ccm- 
tinues  to  appear  that  we  will  need  a  Sat- 
urday session.  If  I  see  a  change  in  that,  I 
will  certainly  advise  Members. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

X7P    AMENDMENT    NO.    783 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  by  tSO.OOO.OOO  the 
amount  otherwise  made  available  for  op- 
erations under  Public  Law  484^ 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Williams  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  staie  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bxao- 
LET),  for  blmaelf,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Ddcon.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  782. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  blU,  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  foUows: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  there  Is  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
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Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  which  sum  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purpose  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate?  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  basic  human  dimension  of  the 
Polish  political  crisis  is  the  worsening 
Polish  food  crisis. 

Strategic  considerations  limit  the  po- 
litical support  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide to  the  people  of  Poland  m  their 
struggle  to  liberalize  their  society.  Such 
considerations  bar  military  support. 
What  is  not  limited  by  strategic  con- 
straints is  economic  support,  and  what 
Poland  most  immediately  needs  is  food. 

If  this  great  land  of  ours  excels  at 
producing  anything,  it  excels  at  produc- 
ing an  abundance  of  food,  particularly 
grain  products.  It  is  our  special  gift  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  gift  we  would  want  to 
share  with  the  Polish  people  in  their 
time  of  political  courage  and  economic 
hardship. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  more  to  help 
the  Polish  people  through  these  difficult 
times  and  1  believe  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do  more,  particularly  pro- 
viding food. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  add  $30  million 
to  the  food-for-peace  account  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Public  Law  480 
programs.  I  intend  that  this  money  be 
used  to  double  the  Public  Law  480  funds 
which  I  understand  the  administration 
currently  plans  to  allocate  for  food  aid 
to  Poland  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
plans  to  donate  $30  million  under  Public 
Law  480  to  private  agencies  such  as 
CARE  and  the  Catholic  Relief  Agencies 
for  the  purchase  of  food  stocks  to  be 
shipped  to  Poland.  I  intend  that  the  $30 
million  added  to  PubUc  Law  480  by  my 
amendment  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  food,  particularly 
grains  and  grain  feed,  to  Poland  using 
the  most  efficient  methods  which  he  is 
authorized  to  use  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  and  if  necessary,  in  con- 
junction with  other  food  aid  programs. 
The  Secretary  may  choose  to  provide 
food  by  subsidizing  purchases  in  the  pri- 
vate markets  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
480.  or  by  donating  funds  to  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  food  for 
shipment  to  Poland.  He  mav  use  these 
funds  to  the  extent  of  his  existing  au- 
thority in  conjunction  with  other  food 
programs  such  as  sales  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

My  objective  is  to  use  this  money  to 
deliver  to  the  Polish  people  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  kind  of  food  they  most 
need  at  least  cost.  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  determine  how  to  use  these  funds 
most  efficiently  and  effectively,  in  order 
to  get  these  funds  to  get  food  for  the 
Polish  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  considerable 
room  in  the  authorization  for  Public  Law 
480  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  accommodate 


this  increase  in  appropriations.  It  is  a 
relatively  small  figure,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  massive  Polish  needs. 

Let  me  recall  a  few  facts  about  the 
Polish  situation. 

Poland  is  a  nation  in  transition.  It  has 
embarked  on  a  grassroots  program  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  renewal 
unprecedented  in  the  Socialist  bloc. 

It  is  a  group,  in  one  sense,  of  workers 
who  are  struggling  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights. 

Its  people  have  taken  grave  political 
risks  to  fight  for  a  more  pluralistic  so- 
ciety and  have  endured  great  economic 
hardship  in  the  course  of  their  struggle. 
In  effect.  Poland  is  moving  to  a  three- 
legged  society,  from  the  party  alone,  to 
the  church,  and  now  to  a  free  trade  union 
movement. 

Poland's  future  is  clouded  by  the  con- 
tinuing threat  of  Soviet  interference. 

However,  its  immediate  problem  is  eco- 
nomic survival. 

To  restore  economic  health,  the  Polish 
people  are  taking  measured  steps  toward 
economic  decentralization. 

They  remain  to  have  serious  problems 
with  debt  to  the  West.  They  are  moving 
and  applying  for  membership  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  But.  Mr. 
President.  Poland  has  also  asked  the 
West  for  $740  million  in  food  exports 
credit  guarantees  for  this  year. 

For  various  reasons,  it  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  firm  commitment  from  the 
United  States.  I  understand  Poland  will 
buy  $31  million  worth  of  dairy  products 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tions. This  will  not  be  subsidized,  but  will 
be  paid  for  in  Polish  zlotys. 

This  sale  and  the  $30  million  food  aid 
provided  under  Public  Law  480  do  not 
approach  meeting  the  enormous  Polish 
need.  My  amendment  helps  narrow  the 
gap  a  bit  more. 

We  are  experiencing  hard  times  re- 
quiring hard  choices.  There  is  no  extra 
money  around.  But  this  is  a  critical  his- 
torical moment  for  Poland.  It  may  not 
come  again.  Food  is  a  uniquely  appro- 
priate American  token  of  friendship  and 
support. 

Conversely,  the  lack  of  food  is  a 
uniquely  dangerous  Soviet  threat  to  the 
future  of  a  Poland  that  is  moving  more 
and  more  toward  freedom.  The  $30  mil- 
lion is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  sending 
it  at  the  right  time.  Sending  it  at  a  time 
when  it  is  hard  for  us  to  do  will  make  it 
a  particularly  forceful  statement.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  seizing  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  to  urge  its  adoption  and 
praise  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  leadership  in  bringing  this  critial 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  understands  just  how  critically  this 
aid  is  needed.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Senator  really  opposes  this  modest  at- 
tempt to  help  the  valiant  and  coura- 
geous Polish  people  in  their  struggle  for 
survival  and  for  freedom. 
But  nonetheless  there  are  those  who 


will  urge  us  to  reject  this  amendment 
because  they  fear  that  if  the  Senate  exer- 
cises its  own  judgment  and  conscience, 
that  might  cwnplicate  our  parliamen- 
tary situation  and  perhaps  make  it  more 
difficult  for  us  to  leave  for  Christmas. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  already  made  that  argument  a  few 
times  and  he  has  prefaced  It  each  time 
by  saying  that  he  does  not  like  being  in 
this  situation,  but  he  has  no  choice. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  have  a  choice — 
its  the  people  of  Poland  who  do  not.  It 
is  the  people  of  Poland  who  will  spend  a 
Christmas  without  adequate  food  and 
without  adequate  hope. 

It  is  the  people  of  Poland  who  are 
looking  to  us  for  food  and  hope  for 
Christmas.  It  is  the  peple  of  Poland— 
and  the  people  who  love  freedom  every- 
where— ^who  are  waiting  to  see  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
make  the  decision  based  on  our  own  con- 
venience or  based  on  the  clear  humani- 
tarian and  strategic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  we  clearly  can  find  a 
way  to  pass  this  amendment  and  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  and  get  a  bill 
to  the  President  before  Tuesday  the  15th 
of  December. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  request  for  addi- 
tional food  aid  to  Poland  is  denied,  it  is 
only  going  to  tighten  the  tension  be- 
tween Solidarity  and  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. And  that  tension  may  in  turn  re- 
quire overt  .Soviet  involvement — with  all 
that  means  for  our  hopes  for  peace. 

If  the  conflict  escalates,  if  Solidarity  is 
crushed  or  fighting  erupts,  we  will  be 
forced  to  look  back  at  the  decision  we 
made  today  with  terrible  remorse  and, 
if  that  happens,  Mr.  President,  the 
warmth  of  the  Christmas  we  seek  to 
spend  with  our  families  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  us  from  the  cold  wind 
that  will  blow  regret  into  our  consciences 
and  into  our  hearts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  essen- 
tial arguments  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment were  made  very  forcibly  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  a  December  7th 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  increasing  our 
food  aid  for  Poland.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  I  again  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dec.  7,  1981) 
Emergency  :  $200  Miluon  in  Pood  Aid.  Now, 
Could  Ease  the  Pain  in  Poland 
Poland  Is  asking  us  for  tZOO  million  In 
emergency  food  credits,  a  swift  first  Install- 
ment on  the  $740  million  In  food  aid  being 
sought  by  that  country.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration Is  sympathetic,  but  preoccupied 
with  other  budgetary  matters. 

The  request  for  food  aid  is  also  entangled 
with  the  larger  problem  of  what  to  do  about 
that  nation's  multlbllllon-dollar  Interna- 
tional debt,  a  debt  that  Poland  is  hopelessly 
unable  to  pay  unless  the  world's  bankers 
agree  to  stretch  It  out  on  exceedingly  gen- 
erous terms.  But  while  the  request  lan- 
guishes, Poland  gets  hungrier,  and  the 
hunger  pangs  sharpen  the  conflict  between 
Solidarity,  the  Jaruzelski  government,  and 
the  Communist  Party  hard-liners. 

This  winter  the  Poles  will  eat  apples,  cab- 
bages and  canned  goods — and  maybe  not  so 
many  apples  and  cabbages,  at  that. 
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The  shortages  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
street  demonstrations  and  the  danger  of  a 
violent  clash  between  workers  and  govern- 
ment. Either  mounting  resentment  of  the 
government  or  disillusion  with  Solidarity  for 
Its  failure  to  improve  the  standard  of  Uvlng 
could  sabotage  the  Poles'  slow  bloodless 
march  toward  liberalization.  The  crisis  adds 
nothing  to  Poland's  stabiUty  or  to  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  pressure  from  Moscow  to 
clamp  down  on  political  dissent. 

Wliat  the  Poles  seek  from  the  U.S.  Is, 
literally,  chicken  feed — grain  for  the  poultry 
Industry,  the  quickest  source  of  meat  for  the 
empty  shops.  The  emergency  food  aid  will 
fatten  the  chickens  and  ducks,  feed  the  chil- 
dren, and  buy  time  for  a  country  stretched 
on  an  economic  rack,  "nme,  above  all.  is 
what  counts.  Amid  the  billion-dollar  budget 
battles  being  waged  In  Washington,  $200  mll- 
Uon  for  Poland  is  a  tiny  request — but  a 
critical  one. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains. Mr.  President? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes and  fifty -nine  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi may  desire. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  would  increase 
available  funding  under  the  PubUc  Law 
480  program  specifically  for  Poland  and 
the  people  of  that  country. 

Frankly,  I  would  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, not  because  we  are  opposed  to  aid 
to  the  courageous  people  of  Poland  at 
this  critical  point  in  their  struggle  for 
greater  freedom,  but  because,  frankly, 
there  are  other  alternatives  available  to 
the  administration  to  provide  the  needed 
assistance  to  the  citizens  of  Poland  and 
that  great  country.  There  are  export 
credit  guarantees,  for  example,  which 
are  already  authorized  for  this  need.  The 
administration  is  sensitive  to  these  needs 
and  has  underway  relief  activities.  This 
Is  not  the  appropriate  time,  nor  pro- 
gram, to  propose  this  kind  of  additional 
funding. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
amendment.  While  the  argument  Is  very 
attractive,  and  we  are  all  sympathetic  to 
these  needs,  just  increasing  this  program 
with  this  amount  of  funding  without  any- 
clear  program  direction  our  policy  is  not 
going  to  really  help  the  people  of  Poland 
in  the  long  run. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  relating  to  agriculture. 

I  fully  sympathize  with  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  elevated  here  for 
our  thought  and  our  focus  one  of  the 
most  vital  Issues  confronting  the  world 
today.  That  is  the  remarkable  courage 
and  splendid  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  the  Polish  laborers  and  Polish  farm- 
ers. Again,  I  find  myself  in  that  unfor- 
tunate role  that  I  indicated  earlier  of 
looking  at  the  possibility  we  are  faced 
with  here  of  opening  for  one  amendment 
what  eventually  could  bring  out  in  the 
Senate  do2sens  of  amendments  and  push 


us  back  into  conference  with  the  House, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  to  com- 
plete this  matter  of  the  continuing  re- 
solution by  the  deadline  we  are  facing. 

I  also  say  at  this  time  that,  in  the  for- 
eign operations  appropriations  bill,  we 
do  make  available  $7  million  in  UJS. 
Polish  currency  for  humanitarian  and 
other  purposes.  Also,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  in  economic  smqwrt 
funds,  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  pri- 
vate agency  assistance  in  Poland. 

Again,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  consider  having  to  resist  this  amend- 
ment, liaving  been  very  active  in  food 
relief  programs  for  many  years. 

I  do  feel  that  we  must  get  the  business 
of  the  Senate  moving  back  into  the  ap- 
propriations process.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  assist  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  in  any  other  vehicle  that  may 
come  along,  such  as  a  supplemental  or 
any  other  such  appropriate  vehicle  to 
deal  with  this  matter,  at  a  later  date. 
Therefore,  I  shall  have  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  asking  the  Senate  to 
oppose  this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  lias  finished  his  re- 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  just  a  few  more  comments. 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

This  is  a  unique  time  in  the  evolution 
of  the  Polish  situation,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  heading  into  winter.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  ranging  from  the  role  of  the 
church  to  the  position  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  political  scene  to  the  role  the 
United  States  has  played,  the  tanks  have 
not  moved  into  Poland.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  prevented  the  tanks  from 
moving,  it  is  the  unified  will  of  the  Polish 
people.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  in 
history  that  that  will — not  of  the  Polish 
people  but  of  a  people  that  resist  aggres- 
sion— will  be  broken  or  at  least  the  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  break  it  by  creat- 
ing food  shortages.  Mr.  President,  a  win- 
ter without  food,  without  heat,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  the  capacity  to  do, 
will  create  a  different  political  environ- 
ment come  spring. 

This  is  $30  million,  Mr.  President,  $30 
million  that  would  be  administered 
through  the  Catholic  relief  agencies, 
through  CARE.  This  is  $30  million  of 
grain  and  grain  products  that  the  U.S. 
produces  in  great  abundance.  To  date, 
the  administration  has  not  come  forward 
with  a  program  in  a  specific  amount  for 
food  for  Poland;  $70  million  for  general 
purposes,  but  no  response  to  the  $740  mil- 
lion request  for  credits  for  exports  for 
food  that  the  Polish  people  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  very 
simple.  It  is  an  amendment  that  I  think 
has  strategic  implications,  but  it  also  has 
humane  implications.  It  speaks  to  what 
I  think  is  best  about  the  American  peo- 
ple and  most  callous  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  and  add  his  name  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  What  the 
Polish  people  have  done  is  the  most  dra- 
matic and' most  potent  defeat  to  Rus- 
sian domination  of  an  Iron  Curtain 
country  since  World  War  n.  Their  ac- 
tivity and  their  valor  in  resistance  to 
Russian  domination  is  a  living  docu- 
mentary to  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
system.  They  have  failed  in  the  most 
basic  of  a  coimtry's  responsibility,  of  a 
country's  government,  to  its  people:  that 
is,  the  availability  of  food  for  their 
people. 

We  should  assist  the  Polish  effort.  Mr. 
President.  We  should  demonstrate  to  the 
world  our  support  for  the  Polish  people 
to  overcome  this  gap  in  agricultural 
products,  the  availability  of  food  and.  in 
doing  so.  to  back  the  most  courageous 
break  with  Russian  domination  of  any 
country  in  the  Iron  Curtain  sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, but  also  for  world  political  reasons, 
to  demonstrate  our  willingness  not  only 
to  assist  a  people  who  do  not  have  enough 
food,  but  also  our  vigorous  support  of  a 
break  by  an  Iron  Curtain  country  from 
Russian  domination. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  j^eld  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICB31.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  be«i  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwatzr)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


(Rollcall  Vote  No. 

479  Leg] 

TEAS— 37 

Baucua 

Ford 

Uoj^TAhac 

Bidea 

Olenn 

MurkowiU 

Bnwiley 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Huddlaaton 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

B«adoli>h 

Byid,  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Rlegle 

Chll«B 

Kenaiedy 

Roth 

Cranston 

Lealxy 

Sarbanas 

DeComclni 

Levin 

TsoQgas 

Dixon 

Matsunags 

Dodd 

Uelcher 

Zotlaakr 

BsglMin 

Metzenbaum 
MKdua 
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Atxlnor 

Andrews 

Aimstrong 

Bakar 

Bonlaen 

Boren 

BoschwUz 

B^nxl, 

Harrj-  F..  Jr. 
Camncti 
Chafes 
Cocbran 
Co  ben 
D'Amato 
Oanfortb 
DemtoD 
rxde 

Dommlcl 
Durenberger 
Ea<t 


OoldwAter 
Hart 
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KAYS— 57 

Oara 
Gorton 
Giasaley 
Hatcb 
Hatfleld 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Helms 
Humphrey 
Jepacn 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kaslen 
ijaxalt 
UooK 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
McClure 
Nickles 

NOT  VOTING — 6 


Nui£a 
Pack  wood 
Percy 
Pr«8Sler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Steonls 

Steven; 

Symms 

Thiiimond 

WoUop 

Warner 

Weicker 


HeUii'. 
Mathlas 


SasBer 
Tower 


So  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  lUP  No. 
782)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  lieu 
of  the  second  amendment  that  I  would 
offer  on  SPR,  I  wish  to  engage  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  in  a  col- 
loquy. ,  ^, 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  just  a  moment,  I 
wish  to  clear  the  deck  here  on  what  we 
have  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Do  I  understand  the  Senator  has  one 
additional  amendment  on  which  he  will 
ask  a  rollcall  vote  and  the  Senator  pre- 
fers    to     take     that     amendment     up 
tomorrow? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Therefore,  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  have  any  amendment  tonight 
for  an  additional  rollcall  vote  so  that 
will  be  the  last  of  the  rollcall  votes  to- 
night that  we  have  just  now  completed 
as  far  as  the  Senator  frcwn  New  Jersey 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  have  no  additional  amendments 
for  rollcall  votes  tonight. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  I  believe  in  that  agreement 
it  provided  for  three  amendments  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  an  amend- 
ment from  the  minority  leader  and  an 
Eunendment  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  would  complete  his  to- 
night. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion. I  believe  it  was  imderstood  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  have 
three  amendments.  He  now  has  reduced 
that  to  two  amendments  and  a  colloquy 
will  take  care  of  the  additional  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  only  have  one  additional 
amendment  calling  for  a  rollcall  vote 
which  will  be  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  my  expectation 
there  would  only  be  one  additional  roll- 
call vote  and  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
gotten  an  answer  to  my  question.  Let  me 


rephrase  my  question.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  1  additional  minute 
that  will  require  a  rollcall  vote  that  he 
wishes  now  to  postpone  until  tomorrow. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  also  re- 
serving at  least  until  we  have  completed 
the  colloquy  on  this  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  the  possibility  of  a  second  rollcall 

vote. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  He  expects  and  I  ex- 
pect that  that  wUl  be  satisfied  by  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  does  that  mean  then 
we  might  have  another  rollcall  vote 
tonight? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  not  my  expecta- 
tion. This  will  take  30  seconds,  and  I  ex- 
pect at  that  point  there  will  be  no  need 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  has  already  been 
an  order  entered  for  tomorrow  and  I  am 
going  to  object  to  anything  going  on  over 
beyond  that.  So  I  put  the  Senate  on  no- 
tice that  we  have  an  order  to  come  In  at 
9 :  30  a. m.  as  a  part  of  tlmt  agreement  and 
the  order  was  that  there  would  be  two 
amendments  remaining  in  order. 

So  I  am  going  to  object  to  expanding 
it  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  for  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
did  not  Include  the  proviso  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  had  to  present  his 
amendment  tonight.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  expand  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreemenet  to  permit  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  put  over  imtil  tomor- 
row one  of  the  amendments  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 


Will  the  Chair  correct  me  if  that  is  in 
error? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate from  Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  there 
could  be  other  amendments  in  order  to 
be  brought  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HATF'IEUJ.  No.  just  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  had  three  amend- 
ments. He  has  indicated  he  will  not  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote  on  the  colloquy 
amendment,  but  he  has  had  one  rollcall 
vote.  He  will  require  a  second  rollcall 
vote.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  like  to  defer  that  rollcall  vote 
until  tomorrow.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
unanimous-consent  order  which  would 
prohibit  that.  That  means  we  would  have 
three  rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  amendment  of  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Can  the  Chair  read  back 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend.  We  will  have  to  get  the 
record  in  order  to  read  it  back. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield?  I  think  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  work  of  the  Senate  if,  perhaps, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  could  en- 
tertain the  colloquy  with  myself  now 
that  would  satisfy,  I  believe,  his  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  the  second  of  the 
three  amendments  he  intended  to  offer. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  a  question 
regarding  the  strategic  petroleiun  re- 
serve? I  understand  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  agreed  that  $191,432,000 
should  be  appropriated  in  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  facility.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  confirm  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  about  $100  million  of 
that  is  to  be  spent  for  land  acquisition 
designed  to  initiate  development  activi- 
ties for  phase  3  of  the  program  as  orig- 
inally requested  by  the  President?  Phase 
3  is  the  increase  in  capacity  from  500 
to  750  million  barrels. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  correct.  Let  me 
indicate  here  that  the  $100  million  of 
the  $191  million  the  Senator  has  identi- 
fied would  move  us  beyond  phase  2.  It 
would  not  complete  phase  3,  but  it  would 
move  us  beyond  phase  2  into  the  design 
and  acquisition  of  phase  3. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
have  no  need  for  a  second  amendment  on 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Could  we  get  the 
Chair  to  restate  precisely  what  we  have 
as  unfinished  business  on  this  resolution? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  inferring  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  he  has  no  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  have  one  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  fur- 
ther amendment. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  addi- 
tion an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and  in  addition  an 
amendment  by  the  minority  leader. 
Those  are  the  only  amendments  allowed 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Those  three  amendments  will  be  pre- 
sented tomorrow  after  the  Senate  comes 
into  session?  I  am  asking  that  as  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  requesting  that 
the  record  be  read  back.  I  am  not  satis- 
fled  that  three  amendments  can  go  over 
until  tomorrow.  As  I  understood  it,  there 
are  two  amendments  going  over  until 
tomorrow,  and  I  am  going  to  object  to 
expanding  it  beyond  that.  I  want  to  hear 
the  record  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  ask  for  the  Record  to 
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be  read,  and  the  Senate  will  suspend  until 
the  record  is  obtained. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  this  amendment  to- 
night if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
withdraw  his  request  that  the  record  be 
read  back. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  Is  withdrawn. 

tip  AMENDMENT  NO.  783 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  appropriations  for 
State  Student  Incentive  grants  and  Pell 
grants) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  78.'}. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec.  .  Notwltliblandlng  any  other  pro- 

vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982  for  State  Student  In- 
centive grants  under  subpart  3  of  Part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
shall  be  876,700.000. 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

vision of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Pell  Grants  un- 
der subpart  1  of  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  shall  be  $2  374  - 
000,000. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  TTie  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  increase  the  fimding 
for  State  student  incentive  grants  to 
$76.7  million  and  to  provide  a  total  of 
$2,374  million  for  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram. The  continuing  resolution  has  cut 
the  programs  by  4  percent.  These  pro- 
grams represent  a  national  commitment 
to  the  development  of  human  caoital 
through  Federal  investment  in  educa- 
tion. Federal  efforts  to  improve  the  na- 
tional economy  are  fatally  flawed  if  we 
neglect  to  fully  use  aU  of  those  who  are 
available  to  contribute  to  our  economic 
growth.  In  establishing  priorities  for  re- 
sponsible flscal  management,  we  cannot 
forget  the  importance  of  a  well  educated 
and  trained  work  force.  Pxmding  Pell 


grants  and  SSIO  would  show  our  wise 
concern  for  the  develoiHnent  of  our  hu- 
man resources. 

Federal  support  of  higher  education  is 
a  sound  financial  investment.  Society 
benefits  from  developing  more  produc- 
tive citizens,  more  Jtnowledgeable  voters, 
and  more  taxpayers.  This  is  ample  rea- 
son to  continue  Federal  funding  for 
higher  education. 

The  Pell  grant  program  is  the  largest 
of  the  Federal  Government's  student  aid 
programs  and  the  starting  point  for  most 
students  seeking  Federal  assistance  to 
finance  higher  education.  Students  are 
eligible  based  on  need  as  determined  by 
a  ffunily  contribution  schedule  which  is 
set  annually  by  Congress.  In  1978-79, 
1.983,000  students  received  an  average 
grant  of  $800. 

According  to  the  American  Council  of 
Education,  in  1978-79  41.9  percent  of  the 
grants  went  to  students  in  families  with 
incomes  under  $6,000;  21.7  percent  to 
families  of  incomes  from  $6,000  to  $12,- 
000;  12.8  percent  to  families  of  incomes 
from  $12,000  to  $18,000;  4.2  percent  to 
income  levels  between  $18,000  to  $25,000; 
1.7  percent  to  families  with  incomes 
greater  than  $25,000  and  17.7  percent  to 
families  whose  income  were  undeter- 
mined. 

Reducing  the  Pell  program  would 
place  a  hardship  on  thousands  of  fami- 
lies since  higher  education  costs  includ- 
ing tuition,  books,  room,  board,  transpor- 
tation, and  living  expenses  average 
$3,500  per  academic  year  at  public  uni- 
versities and  $7,500  at  private  universi- 
ties. 

The  Pell  grant  program  was  severely 
restricted  earlier  this  year.  "Rie  new  cuts 
demanded  by  this  resolution  will  deprive 
many  of  our  young  people  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  higher  education.  The 
cut  in  SSIG  will  also  cut  an  equal 
amount  in  State  aid. 

SSIG  doubles  the  value  of  Federal 
funds  by  requiring  a  dollar-for-dollar 
match  by  the  States.  TTirough  this  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  helps 
educate  children,  in  partnership  with 
the  States.  SSIG  is  an  incentive  to 
States  to  assist  students  to  finance  their 
college  educations. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Scholarship  and  Grant  Programs  credits 
SSG  with  encouraging  rapid  State  schol- 
arship program  growth  since  1974-75. 
Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  SSIG  pro- 
gram during  the  1974-75  academic  year, 
only  31  States  had  statewide  aid  pro- 
grams providing  approximately  $364 
million  to  students.  In  the  1981-82 
academic  year.  57  States  and  territories 
have  statewide,  need-based  aid  pro- 
grams, and  the  States  appropriate  about 
$887  million  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
funding  for  SSIG  has  increased  so  has 
the  growth  of  the  statewide  aid  program. 
For  example,  the  greatest  funding  in 
the  State  programs  occurred  in  the 
1976-77  academic  year  when  the  SSIG 
appropriation  more  than  doubled.  In 
that  year,  SSIG  funds  increased  from 
$20  to  $44  million,  and  the  total  funding 
has  been  stable  at  $76.7  million  and  the 
State  increases  have  been  much  smaller. 
Without  SSIG,  many  State  scholar- 
ship programs  will  be  eliminated.  Al- 


though SSIG  funds  comprise  only  about 
8  percent  of  all  State  aid  program  ex- 
penditures nationally,  in  1980-81  the 
SSIG  allocations  represented  one-half 
the  program  expenditures  in  15  States 
and  over  one-third  of  the  total  program 
expenditures  in  21  States.  More  than 
one-half  of  all  the  States— 26— rely  on 
the  SSIG -funds  to  provide  over  20  per- 
cent of  their  total  program  funds. 

The  additional  financial  support  this 
amendment  will  provide  will  not  undo 
the  severe  cuts  we  have  already  imposed. 
But  it  will  mitigate  the  damage  we  are 
Ukely  to  do — damage  to  people  and  dam- 
age to  our  economy. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  President  I  received 
from  a  constituent  in  New  Jersey  which 
makes  the  case  far  more  eloquently  than 
I  could  do,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOBklSTOWN,    HJ.. 

June  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Deak  Mh.  President:  I  am  a  parent  who 
Is  concerned  about  the  question  of  student 
loans  to  children  of  parents  who  have  in- 
comes of  more  than  $25,000  per  year.  I  for 
one  would  like  to  present  the  case  of  Family 
Breslln. 

We  are  a  famUy  of  7,  five  children  ranging 
In  age  from  13  to  23.  my  husband  and  myself. 
Our  family  Income  is:  Father  $33,000;  mother 
$10,500. 

Our  children  are: 

Nancy,  23  years  old  and  Just  finished  with 
her  second  year  of  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Her  school  has  Just 
Informed  us  that  her  room,  board,  tuition, 
lab  fees  and  books  for  the  next  year  will  be 
$19,400.  Nancy  has  the  following  loans  and 
grants:  $4,000  loan  from  the  U.  of  Pitt.  $5,000 
loan  from  the  U.S.  Govt.  $4,000  grant  from 
the  U.  of  Pitt.  She  earns  approximately 
$2,200  each  year  and  we  supply  her  with  the 
rest  ($4,200). 

Steven.  22  years  old  has  Just  graduated 
from  Catholic  University  in  Washington. 
D.C.  He  was  a  student  in  a  6-year  program 
which  provided  him  with  two  degrees.  He 
finished  the  6  years  In  5  years  but  was  forced 
each  year  to  borrow  $2,500.00  from  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  program.  His  tuition  was  $5,000  00 
of  which  he  paid  $1,200  himself  and  we  made 
up  the  difference  ($1.300  00) 

Kathleen.  20  years  old  and  in  Septem- 
ber wUl  be  a  Senior  at  Rutoers  University. 
New  Brunswick.  N.J  She  Is  also  doub>  ma- 
joring In  Economics  and  Education  Kathleen 
has  already  been  offered  a  position  when 
she  graduates  next  Mav.  Her  yearly  college 
expenses  are  $3  300.00  which  are  met  bv  a 
$2,500  Student  Loan  and  the  rest  by  her 
summer  earnings. 

David.  18  years  old  has  Just  been  accepted 
by  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Hoboken. 
NJ.  His  yearly  expenses  will  be  $8,300.00 
which  we  hone  to  meet  bv  a  $2  500  student 
Loan,  a  $600.00  grant  he  has  received  and 
the  rest  bv  $1,000  summer  earnings  and  the 
remaining  »4  200.00  from  us. 

Paul.  13  years  old  and  in  Junior  High  here 
In  Morrlstown. 

Mr.  President,  after  our  taxes  and  social 
security  payments,  we  have  a  dispenr.ible  in- 
come of  about  $30,000.  This  next  year  we 
will  be  helping  our  children  bv  directly 
paying  $9,700.00  to  their  respective  colleges 
for  their  educations.  This  leaves  us  with  ap- 
proximately $20,000  for  all  our  living  ex- 
penses. We  drive  a  10-year-old  car  with 
ISO.OOO  miles  on  it  and  are  proud  of  the 
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f *ct  that  so  f«r  we  have  not  bad  to  go  Into 
debt  to  educate  our  cbUdren.  BX7T,  our  cbll- 
dren  would  not  bave  been  able  to  be  edu- 
cated if  It  were  not  for  the  loans. 

lAr.  President,  can  our  country  aSord  to 
not  bave  bad  Nancy  as  a  Doctor,  Steven  and 
David  as  Engineers,  or  Kathleen,  as  nn  Edu- 
cator? What  will  Paul  not  become  If  tbe 
Student  Loan  program  Is  wiped  out  for  peo- 
ple In  our  Income  bracket?  Today,  If  we 
were  starting  our  family,  we  most  likely 
would  not  bave  had  five  cblldren,  but  who 
would  not  have  been  bom?  If  we  felt  we 
could  only  educate  and  raise  two  of  them, 
would  we  bave  sacrificed  a  doctor  or  an 
engineer? 

Mr.  President,  not  all  people  are  abusing 
the  Student  Loan  program — not  all  people 
spend  every  penny  without  considering  the 
future  (we  certainly  didn't,  or  we  would 
never  have  been  able  to  bring  our  children 
this  far — without  going  deeply  Into  debt). 

There  are  people  out  there  who  have  de- 
cent Incomes  but  who  still  need  help.  Please, 
do  not  say  to  a  proud  cblld  or  a  proud  par- 
ent that  he/sbe  may  not  be  educated  be- 
cause we  bave  to  cut  tbe  budget. 
Most  sincerely, 

JOTCX  L.  Bbesun. 

P.S.  I  don't  think  I  made  It  clear,  but 
Nancy  never  needed  a  loan  while  an  under- 
graduate. We  paid  all  her  expenses,  and  were 
able  to  pay  completely  for  Steven's  first  two 
years.  It  was  when  Kathleen  also  entered 
college  (giving  us  three  at  one  time)  that 
we  started  to  apply  for  loans.  By  the  time 
our  children  complete  their  college  educa- 
tions we  will  have  had  three  years  with  2 
children  in  college  at  the  same  time  and  S 
years  with  3  in  college  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator, he  would  want  to  exempt  two  of  the 
student  aid  programs  from  the  4-per- 
cent cut.  It  is  obviously  very  di£Bcult  to 
do  that  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
continuing  resolution. 

The  State  incentive  grants  were,  in- 
deed, reduced  by  the  Senate  bill.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
as  presented  to  us  by  the  House,  those 
grants  will  be  at  the  House  level,  minus 
the  4-percent  cut.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  frcHn  New 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Pell  grant  program,  it  has 
been  funded  at  a  level  of  $2,374  billion, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $28  million  above 
the  fiscal  year  1981  level.  Of  course,  with 
a  4-percent  reduction,  that  becomes 
$2,279  billion,  a  decrease  of  $67  mlDion 
below  the  fiscal  year  1981  level,  which 
reflects  the  priorities  that  our  committee 
and  the  subcommittee  before  it  put  on 
this  very  important  program. 

It  is  unfortunate,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  that  we  do  not  have  the 
flexibility  in  these  discretionary  pro- 
grams to  fund  them  at  the  level  the  Sen- 
ate would  like  to  fimd  them.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  a  continuing  resolution,  the 
Senator  well  knows  this  Is  the  plan  and 
this  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do. 

But  the  priorities  of  the  Senate  are 


clearly  reflected  in  this  continuing  reso- 
lution, far  more  so  than  one  might  have 
expected  otherwise. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  su£Bcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  BRADtry) . 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STTEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  frmn  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hkinz)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  480  Leg.l 
YEAS— 33 


Baucus 

Blden 

Bnulley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

OBonon 

Cianston 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Fold 


Abdztor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Boren 

Boechwltz 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cbafee 
ChUes 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danfortb 
DeOonclxU 
Dentcn 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberser 


Oold  water 

Hart 

Heinz 


Heflin 

Holltngs 

Huddleaton 

Inouye 

JobDSton 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Mertzenbaum 

NATS— 60 

East 

Exnn 

Oam 

aienn 

Gorton 

OrasBley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsea 

Kasaebaum 

Kaoten 

Laxalt 

Lu^v 

Mattlngly 

Mcdure 

Murkowskl 

NOT  VOTTOO — 7 

Long 

Uathlas 

Hotb 


Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

PeU 

Presrter 

Pry  Off 

Randolph 

Blegle 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 

Taongaa 

WUllams 


Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Budman 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stenmls 

Steveoa 

Sysnms 

Tbunnond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

SSorinaky 


So  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  (UP 
No.  783)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  the  latest  Senate  action 
on  the  State-Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982,  as  well 
as  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  first 
continuing  resolution,  provided  for  $110 
million  of  additional  funds  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service.  Dur- 
ing the  conference  on  the  first  continued 
resolution,  $45  million  of  these  funds 
were  deleted  in  the  effort  to  reduce  over- 
all spending  levels.  This  cut  is  now  re- 
flected in  the  second  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  recognize  the 
painful  decisions  which  the  conferees  on 
the  continuing  resolution  faced  in  their 
attempt  to  reduce  spending  levels.  Fur- 
thermore, I  intend  to  vote  for  this  seccmd 
continuing  resolution. 

Nevertheless,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  wish  to  state  that  these  addi- 
tional funds  were  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration only  as  a  result  of  the 
most  careful  study  by  the  interagency 
task  force  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. These  funds  have  been  earmarked 
for  bolstering  enforcement  of  our  im- 
migration laws,  a  major  initiative  to 
which  the  Reagan  administration  is 
wholly  committed. 

Although  the  amended  budget  request 
accompanying  the  President's  initiative 
was  submitted  to  Congress  subsequent  to 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee  action  on 
S.  951,  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization bill,  it  did  reach  the  Senate 
in  time  to  be  included  in  the  appropri- 
ations process. 

Senators  Weicker  and  Hollings,  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
included  the  administration's  request 
for  additional  funding  for  this  vital  need 
by  a  floor  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  bill.  This  floor 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  54  to  23.  This  increased  funding 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  a  second  time 
when  it  was  included  in  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  therefore  sub- 
mit that  the  inclusion  of  the  additional 
$45  million  for  the  enforcement  of  Im- 
migration laws  is  so  very  critical  if  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice is  to  begin  making  any  inroads 
against  the  illegal  Immigration  flow  now 
rampant  in  this  Nation.  I  would  sin- 
cerely urge  that  at  the  very  earliest  op- 
portunity in  the  new  year,  the  Congress 
approve  the  full  funding  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
twice  and  which  is  so  strongly  supported 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  c(Hitinuing  resolution  would  not  al- 
low fimds  for  the  implementation  or  en- 
forcement of  an  important  provision  in- 
cluded in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  That  provision  prohibits 
payment  under  part  B  of  medicare  and 
the  use  of  Federal  matching  funds  un- 
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der  medicaid  for  prescription  drugs  that 
have  not  been  determined  to  be  effective 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

In  the  earlier  version  of  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  the  Senate  approved  an  agree- 
ment worked  out  by  myself.  Senator 
Baucus,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana;  Senator  Warner,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia:  and  Sen- 
ator Specter,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  which  has  the  effect 
of  not  allowing  payment  for  the  drugs  in 
question  after  March  31.  1982. 

The  date  in  the  Senate  provision 
matches  the  date  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution before  us.  The  effect,  will  be  the 
same. 

If  the  continuing  resolution  is  ex- 
tended beyond  March  31,  1982,  I  expect 
that  the  Senate  will  insist  on  March  31 
as  the  cutoff  date  for  this  provision. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  states, 
the  Senator's  amendment  on  the  vetoed 
continuing  resolution  is  effectively  intact 
under  the  terms  of  this  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  we  shall  continue  to  deal  with 
this  issue  as  consideration  of  the  Labor- 
HHS-Education  bill  continues.* 

VETERANS'     ADMINISTRATION     HEALTH-CARE     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS   AND    PERSONNEL    CEILINGS 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  as  chairman,  and  my  good 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
as  ranking  minority  member,  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
seek  from  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  (Mr.  Garn)  clari- 
fication of  certain  points  with  respect  to 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
staflSng  appropriations  in  the  HUD-In- 
dependent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1982,  H.R.  4034,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Saturday,  November  21.  and  agreed  to 
by  the  House  today  and  in  the  pending 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  370. 
Section  5010(a)(4)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  requires  the  Director  of  the 
OflSce  of  Management  and  Budget,  after 
the  enactment  of  each  law  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  VA.  to  provide  the 
VA  with  authority  to  employ  imder  the 
three  VA  health-care  accounts  the  num- 
bers of  employees  for  which  funds  have 
been  appropriated.  The  accounts  are  the 
medical  care  account,  the  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  account,  and  the 
medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses  account. 

Since  VA  appropriations  laws  do  not 
themselves  specify  employment  levels  for 
that  agency,  it  is  important — as  I  know 
my  friend  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  knows 
full  well— that  the  legislative  history  of 
any  lawmaking  appropriations  for  the 
VA  be  clear  and  specific  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  employees  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  in  these  accounts. 

The  first  question  that  we  would  like 
to  ask  the  very  able  floor  manager  of 
that  Appropriations  Act  is.  What  em- 
ployment levels  for  those  three  accounts 
are  intended  to  be  funded  under  the  cur- 
rent version  of  H.R.  4034? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  and  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)    for  raising  this  important 


matter  and  thus  affording  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  clarification  on  it. 

With  respect  to  the  medical  care  ac- 
count, funding  is  provided  in  that  meas- 
ure at  the  same  annual  level  as  was  pro- 
vided in  the  first  continuing  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  Public  Law  97-51. 
and  has  been  extended  imtil  December  15 
by  the  second  continuing  resolution.  Pub- 
lic Law  97-85,  and  the  employment  level 
intended  to  be  funded  under  that  ac- 
count— a  level  we  discussed  and  clarified 
in  debate  on  that  resolution  on  Septem- 
ber 30  at  pages  S10893  and  S10894  of  the 
daily  edition  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  that  day — is  the  same,  186,287 
full-time  equivalent  employees — PTEE's. 
I  would  also  note  that  this  figure  does  not 
include  the  so-called  common  services 
adjustment  FTEE's.  Those  FTEE's  are  in 
addition  to  the  186,287. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  accounts, 
the  medical  and  prosthetic  research  ac- 
count and  the  medical  administration 
and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses — 
MAMOE — account,  the  overall  funding 
levels  in  the  current  version  of  H.R.  4034 
are  somewhat  lower  than  were  provided 
under  the  first  and  the  second  continu- 
ing resolutions.  The  funding  level  pro- 
vided in  this  version  of  H.R.  4034  for  per- 
sonnel imder  the  research  account  is  thus 
also  reduced  to  some  extent.  Specifically, 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  research 
account  are  intended  to  be  for  4,113 
FTEE's. 

However,  despite  the  reduced  level  of 
the  appropriations  being  made  for  the 
MAMOE  account,  none  of  the  reduction 
is  intended  to  be  made  in  the  personnel 
area.  "nius.  in  H.R.  4034  funds  are  pro- 
pped to  be  appropriated  for  the  same 
FTEE  level  as  we  discussed  previously 
with  respect  to  the  level  under  the  first 
and  the  second  continuing  resolutions, 
that  is.  866  FTEE's. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President^rec- 
ognizing  that  the  personnel  levels  that 
we  have  discussed  up  to  this  point  were 
based  on  personnel  costs  prior  to  the  Oc- 
tober 1981  Federal  civilian  pay  raise  go- 
ing into  effect — we  would  also  like  to 
ask  what,  if  any.  effect  the  pay  raise 
costs  have  on  the  levels  of  employment 
intended  to  be  funded  under  the  current 
version  of  H.R.  4034. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  as  is  always 
the  case  early  in  the  fiscal  year  with  re- 
gard to  personnel  costs  in  this  or  any 
other  appropriations  act.  those  pay  raise 
costs  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
number  of  FTEE's  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  being  made — in  this  case  for 
the  three  VA  health -care  accounts — \m- 
ler  either  the  continuing  resolution  or 
the  current  version  of  H.R.  4034.  The 
additional  personnel  costs  for  the  num- 
bers of  FTEE's  that  I  have  previously 
specified  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Con- 
gress will  deal  later  in  this  fiscal  yesur. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  also  note  that,  in  the  continuing 
resolution  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, appropriations  for  all  three  of  these 
accounts  are  being  made  in  the  same 
amounts  as  are  provided  for  in  the  cur- 
rent version  of  H.R.  4034.  "nius,  is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  employment  levels  intend- 
ed to  be  funded  by  the  pending  resolu- 
tion under  those  accounts  are  the  same 


as  the  employment  levels  intended  to  be 
fimded  by  the  current  version  of  HH. 
4034? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  cor- 
rect; taking  into  account  the  general 
provision  in  the  pending  resolution  for 
percentage  reductions  in  various  ac- 
counts, bgth  the  funding  levels  and  the 
intended  FTEE  levels  are  the  same  in 
both  measures. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  the  clarifications  that  he  has  pro- 
vided. Based  on  our  analysis  of  VA  op- 
erations under  the  three  health-care  ac- 
counts, the  personnel  levels  that  he  has 
specified  would  be  adequate  for  the  con- 
tinued effective  functioning  of  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.* 

OFFICE  OF  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  DANFOR-TH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Office  of 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  has  1.100 
petitions  currently  pending  to  be  proc- 
essed. In  order  to  keep  up  with  this 
statutory  workload,  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  staff  to  process  ap- 
plications. I  understand  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  interpreted  committee  re- 
port language  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
staff  from  148  to  29.  Was  this  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  No,  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  impair  the  Department's  abili- 
ty to  process  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance petitions.  Rather,  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  reduce  by  about  half  the  number 
of  staff,  given  the  reduced  workload 
anticipated  because  of  reforms  in  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
made  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Is  there  a  way  to 
solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment certainly  has  the  flexibility  to  seek 
committee  approval  of  a  reallocation  of 
resources  within  the  Departmental  Man- 
agement account,  in  order  to  insure  that 
petitions  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance are  processed  in  a  timely  manner, 
consistent  with  statutory  requirements.* 

THE  COMMITNITT  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  some 
questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
discretionary  fund  for  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  which  is  part  of  the  community 
services  block  grant.  I  believe  we  need 
some  clarification  so  that  the  Secretary 
will  have  the  proper  guidance  regarding 
the  discretionary  fund. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  are  considering  to- 
day reaffirms  the  reoprt  of  the  con- 
ferees of  November  20.  1981  regarding 
the  continuing  resolution  which  the 
President  vetoed  on  November  23,  1981. 
The  report  of  the  conferees  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  provide  funds 
to  four  programs  authorized  in  section 
681(a)(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
'Block  Grant  Act  of  1981  and  would 
further  direct  the  Secretary  to  continue 
to  make  loans  and  loan  guarantees  in 
fiscal  year  1982  from  a  loan  fund,  the 
Rural  Development  Loan  Fund,  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  in  section  681(a)(2)  of  the  Com- 
munity Services  Block  Grant  Act  and 
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for  which  there  is  budget  authority  re- 
maining available  under  authority  of 
section  633  of  the  Community  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1981  (subchapter  A 
of  chapter  8  of  subtitle  A  of  title  VI 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981). 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
there  are  two  loan  funds  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  provide  for  in 
section  681(a)  <2)  of  the  Community  . 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  of  1981  and  for 
which  there  is  a  budget  authority  re- 
maining available  under  section  633  of 
the  Community  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1981.  In  addition  to  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  these  acts  also 
provide  for  the  Community  Development 
Credit  Union  Revolving  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  intention 
as  a  conferee,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  other  conferees,  to 
exclude  the  Community  Development 
Credit  Union  Revolving  Loan  Fund  pro- 
gram which  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  administer  through  the  discretionary 
fund.  Nor  do  I  believe  we  intended  to 
limit  the  Secretary's  authority  to  con- 
tinue making  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
from  both  of  the  loan  funds  authorized 
In  section  681  fa)  (2)  of  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  of  1981  and  sec- 
tion 633  of  the  Commimity  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1981.  Mr.  President,  can 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  if 
this  is  consistent  with  his  understand- 
ing regarding  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary fimd?      

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  we  as  conferees  intended  to  ex- 
clude the  Community  Development  Cred- 
it Union  Revolving  Loan  Fund  program 
authorized  within  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary fund  under  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  helping  to  clarify 
this  matter.* 

SBA    POLLUTION    CONTBOL    PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Appropriations  would  re- 
spond to  a  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
California? 

I  understand  that  section  136  of  the 
House  passed  resolution,  now  before  us. 
mandates  that  agency  heads  enter  into 
agreements  to  guarantee  the  level  au- 
thorized in  the  continuing  resolution  for 
programs  contained  therein. 

I  am  concerned  that  section  136  man- 
dates that  the  administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  guaran- 
tee the  full  level  authorized  for  the  pol- 
lution control  program  of  $250  million. 
as  contained  in  Public  Law  97-35.  and 
by  virtue  of  the  House  Apnropriations 
Committee's  rejection  of  proposals  to 
limit  pollution  control  guarantees  as  per 
House  Report  97-180,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  House  Passed  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill,  H.R.  4619  ref- 
erenced herein. 

Is  it  the  intent  and  understanding  of 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man that  the  pollution  control  program 
is  within  the  scope  of  programs  covered 
by  section  136  as  programs  authorized 
by  this  resolution? 


Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  The  administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  commitments 
of  up  to  $250,000,000  imder  Public  Law 
97-35.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  I 
would  interpret  the  provisions  of  section 
136  of  this  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  the  SBA  administrator  enter  into 
.  the  full  amoxmt  of  commitments  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  97-35.  This  is  whoUy 
consistent  with  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  H.R.  4169.* 

9  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
continuing  appropriations  bill  before  us 
covering  this  fiscal  year  is  far  from  per- 
fect in  Ught  of  the  1980  mandate  given 
the  Congress  and  the  President  by  the 
American  people  to  establish  clear  re- 
straints and  substantive  reductions  on 
the  Federal  budget. 

First,  it  is  imfortunate  that  we  con- 
tinue to  labor  under  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations structure.  Congress  must 
extricate  itself  from  this  budgetary  trap, 
which  serves  to  unnecessarily  confuse 
the  public  and  to  undermine  dependable 
economic  planning.  This  Senate  has  la- 
bored long  and  hard  in  the  various  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor  in  recent  months 
to  make  very  difficult  decisions  on  budget 
matters.  We  should  be  proua  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation bill  of  1981,  which  provided  $36 
billion  in  savings  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Why,  with  that  substantial  effort 
behind  us,  must  we  now  seek  the  Imper- 
manence  of  a  continuing  resolution. 

Second,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
budget  resolutions  could  not  more  closely 
resemble  the  President's  September  level 
of  spending.  The  interconnections  be- 
tween the  effects  of  excessive  government 
spending,  high  interest  rates,  tax  bracket 
rises,  and  stagnant  economic  growth  are 
increasingly  clear  to  Americans.  Thus, 
the  failure  to  reach  budget  reductions 
which  at  lesist  equal  the  restraint  de- 
lineated  in  the  President's  version  Is 
regrettable. 

There  has  been  Intermittent  discus- 
sion during  debate  in  weeks  past  which 
suggests  that  there  Is  little  significance 
to  additional  spending  reductions  of  $1 
to  $4  billion  when  considering  the  budget 
as  a  whole.  It  should  be  stressed  that  in 
the  present  national  economic  situation, 
those  additional  savings  could  be  con- 
ceived primarily  as  lost  private  invest- 
ment opportunities;  jobs  that  may  not 
be  created;  earnings  that  may  not  be 
expended  in  the  economy.  Thus,  the 
failure  to  provide  additional  spending  re- 
ductions must  be  seen  as  a  reduction  of 
economic  growth  possibilities. 

Despite  my  reservations,  I  will  support 
this  continuing  resolution.  The  measure 
does  provide  a  level  of  reductions  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  President.  His 
strength  in  exercic'ng  his  veto  power  in 
late  November  caused  a  more  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  resolution. 

He  had  made  a  considerable  effort  to 
offer  accommodations,  while  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  his  program.  The  ad- 
ditional reductions  in  this  resolution 
show  very  clearly  that  the  President's 
strength,  faithfulness  to  principle,  his 


"hang-tough"  attitude  have  stimulated 
the  creation  of  a  far  better  bill  than  was 
considered  by  this  body  in  November. 
Clearly  we  are  not  going  to  reach  the  $8.5 
billion  in  reductions  which  the  President 
submitted.  We  will,  however,  be  providing 
the  American  people  with  approximately 
$4  billion  in  reductions. 

It  is  essential  that  we  realize  that  those 
savings  are  not  merely  lost  government 
spending  figures — rather,  those  $4  bil- 
lion are  more  accurately  funds  made 
available  to  the  private  economy  for  in- 
vestment in  real  economic  growth.* 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Congress  was  convulsed  by  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
357.  the  continuing  resolution.  Opera- 
tions of  the  Government  were  unfunded 
causing  uncertainty  at  home  and  em- 
Darassment  abroad,  as  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  portrayed  as  going  bankrupt. 
The  Congress,  in  its  apparent  inability  to 
complete  work  on  schedule,  made  a  glar- 
ing spectacle  of  itself. 

However,  the  fiasco  of  November  23  was 
not  the  result  of  poor  scheduling.  In'fact, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  forceful 
leadership  in  moving  us  along  to  resolve 
these  matters.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  with- 
out his  valismt  efforts,  we  would  still  be 
here  next  summer,  still  debating  appro 
priations  for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  reason  for  the  debacle  of  Thauics- 
glving  week  was  not  scheduling  or  inep- 
titude on  the  part  of  Congress.  It  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  basic  structural  deficiencies 
in  the  budget  process  itself.  The  process 
through  which  the  Federal  budget  Is 
prepared  and  reviewed  by  Congress  and 
the  President  is  starting  to  be  viewed  as 
a  farce.  Unless  we  try  to  strengthen  It 
I  believe  it  will  be  abandoned  altogether. 
I  am  not  suggesting  In  any  way  that 
the  budget  process  was  misused  this  year. 
Further,  I  th'nk  given  the  flaws  in  the 
process  and  the  sheer  mass  of  the  policy 
changes  we  passed  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  deserves  our  deep- 
est gratitude  for  its  work.  In  particular  I 
would  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domenici. 
His  efforts  follow  the  very  highest  tra- 
ditions of  this  body.  His  leadership,  fair- 
ness and  wisdom  in  completing  the  neces- 
sary budgetary  tasks  merits  our  heartfelt 
thanks.  I  think,  based  on  his  lucid  and 
eloquent  remarks  before  my  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  that  he  would 
share  some  of  my  concerns  with  regard 
to  the  Budget  Act.  In  fact,  the  assistance, 
cooperation  and  valuable  contribution  of 
Senator  Domenici,  his  testimony  and  that 
of  his  highly  competent  staff  were  all  ex- 
tremely critical  to  the  formulation  of  the 
proposed  legislation  I  will  discuss  today. 
The  use  of  continuing  resolutions,  such 
as  the  one  we  are  considering  today,  is  a 
gaping  loophole  in  the  budget  process.  It 
violates  the  fundamental  order  of  as- 
signing Government  spending  priorities. 
In  the  current  rswe  with  time.  Congress 
neither  has  the  ability  nor  the  will  to 
scrutinize   the   critical   details   of   this 
spending  measure. 

This  problem  of  routine  use  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions  did  not  occur  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  The  Congress  has 
resorted  to  continuing  resolutions  every 
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year  since  1968.  According  to  OAO,  in 
the  last  20  years  only  15  percent  of  all 
appropriation  bills  have  been  passed  by 
the  beginning  of  their  respective  fiscal 
years.  The  inability  to  meet  appropria- 
tions deadlines  occurs  in  spite  of  the 
dedication  and  awesome  workload  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee,  like  the  Budget 
Committee,  has  performed  laudably  this 
year  in  an  extremely  limited  timeframe 
and  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  sincerest  ap- 
preciation to  the  committee  and  espe- 


cially to  its  distinguished  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Hatthld.  I  am  also  grateful  that 
Senator  Hatfielo  was  kind  enough  to 
find  time  to  offer  some  of  the  most  in- 
sightful testimony  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess heard  by  my  committee  this  year. 

This  problem  of  timing  Is  not  limited 
to  appropriation  bills,  however.  Since  the 
1974  Budget  Act  was  passed.  Congress 
has  had  a  timetable  for  the  passage  of 
two  budget  resolutions  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  under  the  Budget 
Act  we  were  generally  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  appropriate  deadlines.  But  there 


is  clearly  a  trend  in  the  past  5  years 
which  shows  that  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  hold  to  this  schedule  has  de<dlned 
dramatically.  The  breakdown  of  the 
budget  process  this  year  cannot  be  sim- 
ply attributed  to  the  massive  changes  In 
policy  which  have  taken  place  or  to  a 
difficulty  in  achieving  consensus  on  the 
new  directions  of  this  policy.  I  would 
like  to  include  for  the  Record  two  tables 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  which  show  the  problems  with 
regard  to  congressional  action  on  appro- 
priation bills  and  budget  resolutions. 


TABLE  l.-CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS 


TABLE  2.-C0NGRESSI0NAL  ACTION  ON  REGULAR  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 


Number  of 


Numbcf  ol 

diys' lit  days'  l«i 

D«te  1st  res-     after  May  15    Date  2d  reso-      after  SepL  15 


olution  adopted 


deadiire  lution  adapted 


deadline 


Numl)er  of 
bills  enacted 
within  7  days 
of  Labor  Day 

Number  of 

bills  enacted 

by  Oct  1 

Number  of 
biNs  not  en- 
acted by  end 
of  fiscal  year 

Number  e( 
continuini 
resoliitions 

Fiscal  year : 

1977 May  13,1976 

1978 May  17.1977 

U79 _ May  17.1978 

IMO May  24.1979 

19(1 May  12.1980 

1982 May  21,1981 


>  Fiscal  year  1981  fifure  excludes  continuini  authority  provided  in  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation and  Rescission  Act,  1981  (PuMk  Law  97-12). 


Fiscal  year: 

0   Sept  16, 1976 

1 

1977 

U 

2    Sept  15, 1977 

0 

1978 

2    Sept  23, 1978 

8 

1979 

9    Nov.  28. 1979 

74 

\m 

28    Nov.  20. 1980 

(6 

1981 

6                   0) 

1982 _ 

m 

>  Fiscal  year  1982  eods  Sept  30,  1982. 


Congress  may  be  unable  to  meet  these 
deadlines  partly  because  of  the  inert  na- 
ture of  the  institution.  However,  I  think 
it  is  increasingly  clear  that  Congress  at- 
tempts to  make  too  many  decisions  each 
year  and  that  many  of  these  decisions 
are  redundant.  This  year,  which  I  assert 
was  typical  rather  than  imusual.  we  have 
passed  or  will  pass  a  revised  second  budg- 
et resolution  for  fiscal  1981,  a  first  budg- 
et resolution  for  fiscsd  1982,  a  budget  re- 
conciliation bill,  several  appropriation 
bills,  two  continuing  resolutions,  a  second 
budget  resolution,  and  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
these  measures  dominated  the  congres- 
sional schedule  this  year.  I  contend  that 
many  of  these  decisions  are  matters 
which  could  logically  be  combined  or 
eliminated. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  decisions 
required  by  the  Budget  Act  effectively 
confuses  much  of  Congress  and  I  suspect 
most  of  the  Nation  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  economy.  It  is  confusing 
enough  when  we  must  constantly  make 
necessary  policy  revisions.  But  procedur- 
ally, to  pass  two.  or  more  likely  ttiree, 
budgets  for  one  fiscal  year  along  with 
all  the  other  spending  measures,  makes 
little  sense. 

The  budget  process  is.  of  course,  much 
more  than  the  process  of  agreeing  to  the 
numbers  In  the  budget  resolutions.  These 
budget  decisions  are  the  culmination  of 
an  extensive  process  which  includes  re- 
viewing authorizations,  appropriations, 
and  revenue  measures.  The  time  spent  in 
coming  to  agreement  on  the  final  budget 
numbers  this  year  severely  limits  the 
time  we  could  spend  on  the  other  aspects 
of  the  budget  process. 

This  preoccupation  of  Congress  with 
the  budget  process,  including  appropria- 
tions eadi  year,  also  has  the  effect  of 
physically  limiting  other  business  which 
Congress  must  consider.  For  example. 
Government  proerams  must  be  carefully 
reviewed  for  effectiveness  as  well  as 
budgetary  impact  to  determine  whether 


reauthorization  or  termination  Is  called 
for.  Proposed  new  programs  must  be 
scrutinized.  Various  nominees  must  be 
reviewed.  Congressional  oversight  Is  a 
crucial  activity  that  is  simply  neglected 
all  too  often.  Often  though,  time  spent 
on  these  activities  is  limited  because 
there  are  simply  not  enough  hours  in  the 
day  to  do  the  nuts-and-tx>lts  jobs  Con- 
gress must  perfonn.  This  neglect  also 
means  that  budget  decisions  which  are 
eventually  made  may  not  be  based  on  as 
firm  a  legislative  foundation  as  they 
should  be. 

I  believe  the  most  distressing  difficulty 
caused  by  devoting  so  much  congressioaid 
time  on  sometimes  redundant  decisions 
is  that  there  is  not  enough  time  left  to 
consider  the  fundamentally  important 
policy  Issues.  The  details  of  the  budget, 
such  as  whether  certain  programs  or 
recipients  are  deserving  of  a  share  of  the 
pie,  should  be  reserved  until  the  size 
of  the  flscal  pie  is  determined. 

The  fundamental  concept  behind 
establishing  a  congressional  budget  is 
that  total  spending  and  revenue  figures 
should  be  established  first.  Under  the 
existing  process,  the  nonbinding  flrst 
budget  resolution  has  too  often  becmne 
a  sham — an  agreeable  budget  which 
everyone  can  vote  for,  knowing  that  any 
problems  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

This  year,  as  massive  policy  changes 
occurred,  the  budget  process  nearly  col- 
lapsed of  its  own  weight.  The  problems 
I  have  discussed  are  but  a  few  of  the  re- 
sulting repercussions  of  a  budget  process 
with  some  very  basic  limitations.  My 
committee  has  recently  held  oversight 
hearings  on  the  congressional  budget 
process.  As  I  have  said,  we  heard  from 
several  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Budget,  Appropriations,  and 
Finance  Committees  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  House  Rules  and  Appropriati(His 
Committees.  The  Directors  of  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  of  the  Con- 


gressional Budget  Office  also  testified. 
Through  these  hearings,  it  has  become 
clear  to  me  that  there  are  several  vital 
elements  of  the  budget  process  which 
should  be  retained.  I  strcmgly  believe 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Act  of  1974  was  a  pro- 
found reform  and  certainly  a  tremen- 
dous improvement  over  the  chaos  which 
existed  prior  to  its  enactment. 

The  best  aspects  of  the  process  are  be- 
ccKning  obscured  by  its  pervasive  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  strengthen  the 
Budget  Act  to  improve  the  quality  of 
legislative  decisions  and  to  make  the 
congressional  budget  the  flscal  policy 
document  it  was  intended  to  be.  I  intend 
to  introduce  comprehensive  legislation 
soon  to  make  changes  which  will  move  us 
toward  these  goals. 

My  proposed  legislation  will  institute  a 
2-year  budget  cycle.  This  legislation  will 
include  the  following  basic  provisions: 

Beginning  each  budget  cycle  with  a 
binding  budget  resolution  setting  revenue 
and  spending  targets  for  the  following 
2  years. 

Combining  the  13  armual  appropria- 
tions blUs  into  a  single  2 -year  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  bill  woud  be  agreed  to  in 
the  first  year  of  the  2 -year  process  and 
would  provide  greater  stability  and  pre- 
dictability to  Government  funding.  This 
would  also  help  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
disruption  and  excessive  costs  caused  by 
uncertain  y  ear-by -year  funding. 

Spending  the  seccHid  year  of  the  cycle 
on  oversight  and  authorizations  meas- 
ures, along  with  any  revisions  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  become  necessary. 

Changing  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  October  1  to  Janusur  1  to  give 
Congress  a  full  year  to  complete  budget 
actions. 

"ITiese  revisions  would  remove  much  of 
the  imcertainty  of  constantly  changing 
budget  decisions.  Under  my  proposal,  the 
Congress  would  chart  a  firm,  clear  course 
for  the  Natim,  allowing  States  and  lo- 
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caUtles  to  better  rfan  their  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  workload  of  the  Congress 
would  be  more  logically  organized  with  a 
specific  and  extended  period  of  time  set 
aside  for  necessary  oversight  and  au- 
thorization activities. 

The  basic  concept  of  a  2-year  budget 
process  and  a  binding  first  budget  reso- 
lution has  been  endorsed  by  many  knowl- 
edgeable individuals.  Including  CBO  Di- 
rector Alice  Rivlin. 

I  think  it  is  critical  that  we  act  now 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  abandonment 
of  the  budget  process.  The  legislation  I 
will  introduce  will  retain  the  strengths 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  while 
making  crucial  structural  revisions.  I 
plan  to  hold  extensive  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation  next  year.  I  welcome 
the  concerns  and  suggestions  of  my  col- 
leagues with  regard  to  my  proposal  and 
to  any  other  improvements  which  may  be 
warranted  in  the  Budget  Act. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  during  the  coming  year  to  im- 
plement the  chfuiges  I  have  described 
and  any  others  which  may  be  necessary.* 
•  Mr.  W.ALLOP.  I  have  just  one  question 
regarding  the  mtent  of  one  provision  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  This  resolu- 
tion, at  section  113.  contains  almost  iden- 
tical language  to  that  found  in  the 
continuing  resolution  which  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  That  language  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  not  Include  in  his  recommen- 
dations for  revenue  enhancements  any 
recommendations  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  Federal  tax  incentives 
for  energy  conservation  or  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  sources.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  the  President 
vetoed.  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  Sen- 
ators Dole.  Chafee.  DeConcini,  Baker, 
and  the  distinriuished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon where  it  was  concluded  that  it  was 
not  the  Intent  of  that  very  similar  pro- 
vision to  preclude  any  efforts  to  work 
with  the  administration  in  making  those 
energy  tax  credits  more  effective.  My 
question  then.  Is  it  still  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  such 
efforts  would  not  be  similarly  precluded 
by  this  langusKe? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  still  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  intent  of  that  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  text  of  that  colloquy  for  the  Record. 

BUSINXSS  ENERGY  TAX  CREDITS 

Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
rise  at  this  time  In  support  of  section  113 
of  the  continuing  resolution  concerning  the 
energy  tax  credits  which  was  added  at  the 
request  of  the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini.  While  I  have  some 
concerns  about  the  exact  worcflng  of  that 
section  I  Joined  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  In  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Resolution  232.  on  which  this  section 
113  Is  based,  and  I  strongly  support  its  in- 
tent. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  In  the  subject 
of  tax  Incentives  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation. In  fact,  on  September  25.  1979. 
during  the  last  Congress,  I  Introduced  my 
first  bill  In  this  area.  That  legislation  was 
followed  toward  the  end  of  that  Congress  by 
a  revised  bill,  S.  3006.  That  legislation  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  last  year  and  was  the 


predecessor  to  S.  750,  which  was  the  subject 
of  hearings  earlier  this  fall  and  Is  presently 
pending  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

To  say  that  those  most  recent  hearings 
evidenced  strong  support  for  the  concepts 
embodied  In  S.  750  would  be  a  distinct  un- 
derstatement. Nine  separate  panels  of  wit- 
nesses all  testified  strongly  in  support  of  the 
continuation  and  Improvement  of  the  exist- 
ing scheme  of  energy  tax  credits.  While  the 
Treasury  Department  was  not  able  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  at  that  time,  they  did 
adopt  a  position  of  neutrality  on  my  proposal 
and  agreed  to  continue  to  work  with  us  to 
fine  tune  It.  Tliat  process  Is  now  underway 
and  we  hope  to  have  legislation  which  the 
administration  can  support  ready  for  intro- 
duction early  next  year. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  are  Investment  decisions. 
Industrial  efficiency  Investments  are  In  direct 
competition  for  the  capital  expenditures  of 
any  Industrial  entity.  8.  750  Is  designed  to 
provide  a  limited  priority  to  those  Invest- 
ments which  will  either  save  energy  or  result 
in  the  production  or  use  of  energy  other 
than  oil  and  gas.  Industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion, together  with  the  use  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  Is  of  Interest  and  concern  to 
the  entire  Nation.  That  message  Is  made 
quite  clear  by  looklni^  at  the  strong  list  of 
cosponsors  of  S.  750,  Including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini).  These  cosponsors, 
who  now  number  In  excess  of  15,  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Further,  they  are  rep- 
resentatives from  energy-producing  States, 
as  well  as  from  energy-consuming  States.  It 
reflects  a  kind  of  philosophical  unanimity 
which  Is  of  obvious  benefit  to  the  country. 

As  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  are  well 
aware,  during  the  debate  on  the  President's 
tax  bill  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  offered  an 
amendment  which  contained  the  essence  of 
my  legislation.  While  I  was  unable  to  support 
Senator  Kennedy's  efforts  at  that  time,  I 
assured  him  It  was  not  because  of  the  merits 
of  the  Issue,  but  rather  that  I  felt  It  was  an 
Inappropriate  time  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  matter.  At  that  time  I  assured  him, 
with  the  support  of  both  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  (Mr. 
Dole)  and  the  distinguished  majoilty  leader 
(Mr.  Baker),  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  move  expeditiously  to  consider 
my  legislation  and  other  energy  tax  credit 
legislation  pending  before  it. 

We  have  done  that  as  evidenced  by  hear- 
ings which  I  chaired  In  the  Energy  and  Agri- 
cultural Taxation  Subcommittee  on  two 
bills — my  bill,  S.  750,  and  S.  1288,  a  bill  to 
provide  tax  credits  for  the  commercial  sector. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Durenberger.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  full  Senate  at  this  time 
that  It  Is  my  firm  Intention  to  move  early 
next  yestf  to  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  this  or  similar  legislation.  The  en- 
ergy credits  for  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  energy  production  are 
generally  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
1982.  Thus  I  feel  It  critical  that  we  begin  to 
send  the  signal  that  they  will  be  renewed  In 
some  form  as  early  as  possible  in  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  (Mr.  Dole)  is  on  the  fioor 
and  I  wonder  If  I  might  have  his  attention. 
He  and  I  have  discussed  the  Issue  of  energy 
tax  Incentives  at  various  times  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  he  has  given  me  as  we  have 
attempted  to  develop  a  consensus  within  the 
committee  on  the  future  for  these  Incentives. 
As  he  knows,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
industrial  conservation  and  alternative  en- 
ergy production  tax  credits  which  are  gen- 
erally scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1982. 
As  he  also  knows,  I  am  anxious  to  have  the 
Finance  Committee  consider  those  credits 
and,   in  particular,  legislation  on   which   I 


recently  held  hearings,  8.  750,  and  I  wonder 
If  he  might  give  us  some  guidance  as  to  his 
plans  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Dole.  Yes.  I  would.  First  let  me  ex- 
press to  the  Senate  my  sincere  ^preclatlon 
of  the  fine  work  that  Senator  Wallop  has 
done  this  year  as  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  dlfllcutt  jurisdiction- 
al areas  within  the  Finance  Committee's 
purview  and  I  think  Senator  Wallop  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  leadership  In  the 
way  In  which  he  has  handled  his  responal- 
bilities  to  date. 

Mr.  Wallop.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chalrmein  very  much. 

Mr.  Dole.  As  I  have  Indicated  previously 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop).  I.  like  he,  believe  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  must  try  to  address  the 
Issue  of  these  expiring  energy  tax  credits 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  sus- 
pect that  we  will  have  a  variety  of  ery  sig- 
nificant tax  Issues  presented  to  us  in  the  next 
session  and  it.  Is  my  view  that  consideration 
of  the  energy'tax  credit  Issues  ought  to  pro- 
ceed, together  with  our  consideration  of  those 
other  Issues.  I  think  the  distlngulsed  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  has  done  a 
fine  Job  In  preparing  the  background  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  consideration  of 
his  legislation  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  next  year  when  the  full  Senate 
Finance  Committee  begins  Its  consideration 
of  his  proposals.  I  should  caution,  however, 
that  we  man  very  well  face  the  task  of  rais- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  additional  Fed- 
eral revenue  next  year  and  any  extension  of 
energy  credits  will  have  to  be  consistent  with 
our  overall  fiscal  objectives. 

Mr.  Wallop.  I  certainly  agree  with  my 
distinguished  chairman  that  any  extension  or 
restructuring  of  these  credits  must  fit  within 
responsible  budget  limitations.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for  his  sup- 
port and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
next  year  on  legislation  to  n\ake  the  energy 
credits  more  effective  to  achieve  their  origi- 
nally Intended  goals. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  whUe  I  support  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  continuing  resolution,  I  do 
have  some  questions  about  Its  effect.  If  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chaf£e),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfuxo),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr  nrCoNciNi),  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
questions: 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  this  section  of 
the  continuing  resolution  may  be  viewed  as 
being  somewhat  Inflexible  In  its  Explication 
and  may  restrlot  the  Finance  Committee's 
ability  to  do  certain  things.  For  example, 
while  I  have  always  strongly  supported  the 
concept  of  energy  conservation  and  alterna- 
tive energy  production  tax  credits.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  some  of  the  credits  are  not  work- 
ing as  Intended.  In  other  words,  the  essence 
of  my  proposal,  S.  750,  Is  not  only  to  extend 
the  credits  but  to  Improve  their  effectiveness. 
To  that  end,  that  legislation  along  with  other 
proposals  which  I  currently  have  under  con- 
sideration, would  make  several  Improvements 
to  the  existing  structure  of  the  energy  tax 
credits.  My  specific  question,  then,  is  first.  Is 
it  the  Intent  of  this  section  as  well  as  the 
original  resolrtlon  to  not  only  prevent  pre- 
mature termination  of  the  existing  tax  cred- 
its, but  also  to  encourage  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  consider  selective  extensions  of  the 
effective  period  for  these  credits,  for  example, 
some  of  those  which  are  presently  scheduled 
to  expire  In  1982? 

Second,  Is  It  the  further  Intention  of  the 
authors  of  this  provision  and  the  original 
resolution  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
have  the  fiexlblUty  to  make  Improvements 
within  the  structure  of  the  credits  and  not 
be  encouraged  merely  to  continue  the  cred- 
its or  extend  them  in  their  current  form  If, 
Indeed,  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Mnance  Com* 
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mlttee  that  the  current  form  of  the  credits 
needs  Improvement? 

Mr.  Chafee.  First,  let  me  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop) for  the  Interest  he  has  shown  in  this 
area  and  his  continued  leadership  on  the 
issue  of  energy  tax  incentives. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions.  It  Is 
clearly  my  view  that  the  intent  of  the  original 
resolution  is  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  support  of  the  existing  Incentives,  and 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  continuing  resolution  refiects 
that  same  intent.  It  is  entirely  consistent  In 
my  view  for  the  Finance  Committee  to  begin 
to  examine  these  credits  next  year  and  to 
consider  extending  some  of  the  credits  and 
making  them  more  effective.  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  resolution  in  anyway  hampers  your 
proposed  approach  to  these  credits.  In  fact,  I 
believe  It  Indicates  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  the  strong  support  that  exists 
within  the  Senate  for  the  concept  of  these 
credits  and  that  recommended  improvements 
are  certainly  welcome. 

Mr.  DeConcini.  I  agree  with  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It 
Is  certainly  not  my  intent  to  eliminate  or 
even  interfere  with  the  proper  role  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  do  find  It  Important, 
however,  that  this  body  express  clearly  at  this 
time  Its  support  for  the  continuation  of  those 
Federal  tax  incentives  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  the  development  of  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  which  we  have  provided  for  in 
sections  38.  44C,  and  44D.  and  other  appropri- 
ate sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 1  deeply  appreciate  the  support  given 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
patience.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Chafee  and 
Senator  Matsvnaga,  for  their  leadership  In 
gaining  such  broad  bipartisan  support  for 
the  resolution.  I  believe  there  were  64  co- 
sponsors  at  last  count. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  That  Is  also  my  understand- 
ing of  that  language  In  the  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  Wallop.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
response  of  the  Senators  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  on  his  most  timely  and 
effective  work  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  urging  this  language  b^  included  In 
the  continuing  resolution,  and  also  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  work  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Ch.\fce)  end  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsuna^a).  Let 
me  Indicate  to  you  that  that  was  my  Inter- 
pretation of  the  original  resolution  and  why 
I  strongly  support  section  113  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  These  credits  should  be 
examined  and  I  look  forward  to  working  In 
the  Finance  Committee  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee)  In  that  effort.  He  has  always  been 
an  extremely  effective  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  whose  views  are  widely 
listened  to  by  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee and  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  it  would 
be  of  great  help  to  me  to  be  able  to  count 
on  his  assistance  in  bringing  that  legislation 
forward. 

Mr.  Chafse.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  I  assure  him  that  as  I  hav3  taken 
a  strong  Interest  In  the  resolution  here  be- 
fore us  I  likewise  will  be  anxious  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Finance  Committee  deliberations 
on  the  Senator's  bill  and  on  other  Issues  re- 
lating m  general  to  the  existing  structure  of 
energy  conservation  and  alternative  energy 
production  tax  incentives. 

Mr.  Wallop.  I  look  forward  to  the  Sena- 
tor's assistance.  Of  particular  Interest  to  me. 
as  the  Senator  knows,  are  the  two  areas  of 
Industrial  energy  conservation  and  alterna- 
tive energy  production  development.  On  the 
energy  conservation  side  I  have  been  working 
lOr  some  time  now  on  a  proposal  which  would 


allow  Industry  more  fiexlblllty  In  making  In- 
vestments that  would  qualify  for  these  tax 
incentives.  The  current  industrial  energy 
conservation  Incentives  are  quite  restrictive 
and  In  my  view  where  they  work,  they  work 
somewhat  by  accident.  That  Is  not  to  say,  as 
I  have  stressed  many  times,  that  they  should 
be  eliminated.  Rather,  It  says  to  me  that 
rather  than  merely  extending  them,  because 
I  think  the  concept  Is  good,  we  ought  to  look 
at  how  to  make  them  more  effective.  My  leg- 
islation would  Improve  upon  the  list  ap- 
proach of  current  law  by  providing  a  new 
category  of  Investment  which  would  require 
the  taxpayer  only  to  show  that  bis  Invest- 
ment bad  resulted  in  a  saving  of  so  much  en- 
ergy per  unit  of  output.  Further,  the  legis- 
lation contains  provisions  designed  to  assure 
that  those  Investments  which  are  so  cost 
effective  that  they  ought  to  go  forward  on 
their  own  will  only  receive  a  reduced  credit. 
Likewise,  the  legislation  would  only  grant  a 
reduced  credit  to  those  investments  which 
are  so  expensive  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
cost  effective  that  they  ought  to  receive  the 
same  level  of  tax  encouragement. 

I  beUeve  this  approach  Is  workable.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  that  appeared 
before  my  subcommittee  last  month  likewise 
so  believe  and  I  am  anxious  that  the  Finance 
Conunlttee  now  should  get  on  with  the  proc- 
ess of  consideration  of  my  legislation. 

The  second  area  of  deep  concern  to  me  has 
been  the  development  of  effective  Inoentlves 
for  alternative  energy  development.  S.  750.  In 
Its  current  form,  contains  Incentives  for  the 
conveo^lon  of  industrial  facilities  from  the 
use  of  oil  and  gas  to  coal,  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alterna.tive  fuels.  We  heard  consider- 
able testimony  at  our  hearings  that  other 
areas  of  alternative  energy  development  like- 
wise need  to  be  addressed  In  the  development 
of  effective  Incentives.  For  example,  the  cur- 
rent tax  Incentives,  as  they  have  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  has 
discriminated  against  the  development  of  our 
extensive  oil  shale  and  taf  sand  resources. 
I  am  considering  legislation  to  address  that 
Imbalance.  Further,  the  application  of  these 
credits  to  synthetic  fuel  facilities  Is  an  area 
that  needs  further  consideration  to  provide 
an  effective  tax  credit  incentive  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  commitment  we  made  when  the 
Senate  approved  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration to  assist  a  limited  number  of  commer- 
cial-sized S3mthetlc  fuel  faculties. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Baker)  Is  ctirrently  on  the  floor. 
He  and  I  have  discussed  this  previously  and 
are  currently  working  on  legislation  In  this 
area.  My  concern  In  the  sjrnthetic  fuels  area 
Is  that  we  carry  through  on  the  commitment 
that  we  made  In  the  last  (Congress  to  encour- 
age at  least  the  beginning  phases  of  the 
development  of  this  potentially  important 
industry.  I  believe  this  Is  still  an  Important 
goal  and  that  we  cajinot  afford  to  move  away 
from  it  merely  because  of  changing  percep- 
tions of  the  need  for  such  a  program  due  to 
temporary  surpluses  of  oil  in  the  worldwide 
markets.  There  are  several  things  we  need  to 
do  with  the  existing  credits  to  perfect  their 
application  to  the  synthetic  fuels  Industry 
ITils  must  be  done  early  next  year  to  make 
I>ossIble  the  development  of  these  facilities 
and  to  carry  forward  our  commitment  to 
those  Investors  who  have  placed  at  risk  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  their  own  capital  on  the 
expectation  of  a  continued  program  of  effec- 
tive tax  Incentives  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fledgling  industry.  In  my  view 
three  things  need  to  be  done  to  carry  out  that 
commitment.  First,  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  revising  the  effective  date  provisions 
for  the  energy  credit  on  these  facilities  so 
that  development  of  the  facilities  can  count 
on  the  credit  for  Investments  made  after 
1982.  Second,  the  language  of  the  credit  as  It 
applies  to  synthetic  fuel  facilities  needs  to  be 
clarified  to  avoid  an  extremely  restrictive  in- 
terpretation which  IRS  has  taken  which  has 


effectively  eliminated  the  credit  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Investment  In  equipment 
needed  to  make  these  facilities  operable. 
Third,  because  these  projects  have  such  a 
long  construction  period,  revision  needs  to  be 
made  to  the  recently  passed  accelerated  capi- 
tal recovery  system  to  allow  accelerated  de- 
preciation to  be  claimed  during  the  construc- 
tion period.  The  allowance  of  progress  ex- 
penditure depreciation  was  an  essential  figure 
of  all  of  the  originally  proposed  capital  recov- 
ery schemes,  but  was  removed  at  the  last 
minute  from  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
in  order  to  allow  for  the  leasing  rules.  Dis- 
allowance of  progress  expenditure  depreci- 
ation win  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
economic  viability  of  these  high-cost  long 
construction  period  synthetic  fuel  facilities. 
I  know  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
shares  my  concerns  and  perhaps  he  might 
like  to  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  for  his 
leadership  In  this  area.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Is  correct  In  recognizing  my  in- 
terest in  synthetic  fuels  development.  As  he 
knows,  I  am  particularly  concerned  as  to  the 
need  to  make  the  existing  credits  an  effective 
Investment  Incentive  for  synthetic  fuel  fa- 
cilities. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Indicated  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Resolution  232,  one  of  the  projects  which 
could  be  signiflcantly  affected  by  actions  In 
the  energy  credit  area  Is  a  synfuel  project 
In  my  State.  Failure  to  extend  tjie  existing 
tax  credits  applicable  to  that  project  would 
have  a  severe  impact  on  the  abUIty  to  ar- 
range private  financing  fbr  the  faclUty.  De- 
velopment of  some  first  generation  commer- 
cial synfuel  facilities  which  tap  some  of  our 
vast  eastern  coal  resources  must  be  a  na- 
tional iM'lorlty  If  we  are  to  attain  our  goal 
of  energy  self-sufficiency.  The  beauty  of  the 
tax  credit  approach  Is  that  It  does  not  re- 
quire governmental  intervention  into  select 
projects  on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Thus, 
the  tax  Incentives  of  which  we  speak  would 
be  available  to  private  entrepreneurs  willing 
to  make  the  necessary  financial  commitments 
on  their  own  to  go  ahead  with  these  projects. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  one  more  moment, 
Mr.  President,  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senates  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafes) 
for  his  Interest  and  leadership  on  this  mat- 
ter. This  section  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion— section  113 — Is  based  on  his  initiative. 
Senate  Resolution  232.  I  support  the  Intent 
of  that  resolution  and  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  this  colloquy  to  clarify 
the  flexlbUlty  intended  by  Its  author. 

In  closing,  again  let  me  thank  you.  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  for  your  leadership  In  this 
area  and  express  my  supp>ort  to  you  of  your 
efforts  to  have  these  issues  considered  early 
next  jrear  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Wallop.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  comments  and  look 
forward  to  his  continuing  support  In  this 
area. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  leadership  In 
this  area  and  Indicate  my  continued  support 
for  their  efforts.^ 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  clarify  the  intent  of  the  continuing 
resolution  regarding  the  special  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  (WIC),  The  resolu- 
tion states  that  WIC — and  other  USDA 
programs — must  be  funded  "at  a  rate  for 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept. 
No.  97-313) ."  The  conference  report  and 
statement  of  managers  make  clear  that 
the  level  for  operations  for  WIC  in  fiscal 
year  1982  shall  be  the  combined  total  of 
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the  $942  million  provided  in  new  budget 
authority  plus  all  fiscal  year  1981  funds 
that  were  unspent  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981— about  $45-$50  million.  The 
conference  report  and  statement  of  man- 
agers direct  that  the  combined  total — 
about  $990  million — be  used  to  operate 
WIC  at  or  close  to  a  2.2-million  partic- 
ipation level. 

The  continuing  resolution  before  us 
also  reduces  new  budget  authority  in  the 
agricultural  appropriations  conference 
report  by  4  percent,  which  lowers  the 
$942  million  to  about  $904  million  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  new  rate  of 
operations  to  be  used  in  determining 
WIC  funding  under  this  resolution  would 
be  $904  million  plus  the  amount  of  fiscal 
year  1981  funds  unused  in  fiscal  year 
1981 — for  a  rate  of  operations  of  about 
$959  million.  Is  this  consistent  with  your 
understanding 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
The  new  budget  authority  is  reduced  4 
percent  from  $942  million  to  $904.3  mil- 
lion, and  the  annual  rate  of  operations  at 
which  the  program  is  to  be  run  is  re- 
duced from  about  $990  million  to  about 
$950  million.  These  funds  are  to  be  fully 
utilized  so  that  participation  is  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  2.2-million  level  refer- 
enced in  the  conference  report  which  ac- 
companied the  regular  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Act.  The  program  will  be 
funded  at  a  rate  that  continues,  at  a 
minimum,  to  maintain  current  partic- 
ipation through  March  31  as  we  have 
done  the  past  few  months. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  also  like  to 
inquire  about  the  provision  of  the  reso- 
lution restricting  the  transmittal  of  re- 
scission or  deferral  messages  regarding 
WIC  or  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  during  periods  when  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  act  on  them.  This  pro- 
vision is  identical  to  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  earlier  continuing 
resolution  that  was  vetoed.  The  confer- 
ence report  accompanying  that  resolu- 
tion explained: 

The  conference  agreement  requires  that 
...  no  funds  be  withheld  from  obligation 
unless  and  until  a  special  message  specifying 
a  deferral  or  rescission  for  such  programs  is 
submitted  while  Congress  is  In  session.  It 
should  be  clear  that  any  withholding  during 
such  time  as  the  Congress  may  be  unable  to 
act  on  a  special  message  will  not  meet  the 
spirit  or  Intent  of  this  conference  agreement; 
however,  no  withholding  is  anticipated. 

The  conference  report  continued : 
The  conferees  strongly  support  these  pro- 
grams and  note  that  during  the  period  which 
a  previous  deferral  message  had  been  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress,  based  upon  the 
amounts  provided  in  H  J.  Res.  325.  the  Ad- 
ministration maintained  participation  in 
these  programs  as  had  been  required  in  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  that  Joint  resolution. 
The  conferees  repeat  the  direction  made  in 
that  statement  that  "any  efforts  to  reduce 
funding  allocations  to  the  States,  thereby 
affecting  levels  of  participation,  would  be 
clearly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution." 

Would  this  remain  the  intent  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  The  statutory 
language  on  this  matter  in  the  resolution 
that  was  vetoed  has  been  retained  intact 
in  the  new  resolution.  The  intent  is  the 


same,  and  the  conference  report  lan- 
guage you  have  cited  correctly  describes 
that  intent  now  Just  as  it  did  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  understand 
this  language  to  mean  that  a  rescission 
or  deferral  could  only  be  transmitted 
while  Congress  was  in  session  and  was 
able  to  consider  it.  Would  a  rescission  or 
deferral  message  transmitted  in  the  final 
days  before  a  recess  meet  this  standard? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  rescission  or  de- 
ferral affecting  WIC  or  CSPP  that  was 
trjoismitted  just  before  a  recess  would 
not  meet  this  standard,  since  Congress 
would  have  no  practicable  ability  to  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  understand  the  in- 
tent also  to  be  that  if  a  deferral  or  rescis- 
sion is  transmitted,  current  participation 
must  be  maintained  during  this  period. 
The  administration  did  comply  with  this 
requirement  during  Its  earlier  deferral, 
and  I  gather  that  this  requirement  would 
remain.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  the  intent. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  final  question. 
Some  $13.8  million  in  WIC  and  CSFP 
funds  were  deferred  under  the  continu- 
ing resolutions  that  are  now  expiring.  I 
understand  that  these  deferrals  end  on 
December  15.  This  would  mean  that  the 
$13.8  million  now  becomes  available  and 
must  be  allocated  to  the  States,  and  that 
these  funds  are  separate  from  and  in 
addition  to  the  funds  provided  under  the 
authority  of  this  new  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  the  intent. 
The  deferral  of  budget  authority  was  for 
the  first  continuing  resolution  and  ex- 
tensions of  that  particular  resolution. 
Since  that  resolution  is  now  expiring,  the 
funds  may  no  longer  be  deferred  under 
the  deferral  message  that  was  trans- 
mitted in  early  November.  These  funds 
were  provided  under  separate  authority 
from  the  funds  provided  under  the  reso- 
lution now  before  us  and  do  not  bear  on 
the  funding  levels  provided  under  the 
new  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Labor-HHS 
Subcommittee  a  technical  matter  re- 
garding the  provision  regarding  refugee 
assistance.  This  resolution  provides,  as 
the  last  conference  report  did,  that  all 
refugee  assistance  would  be  provided  at 
the  levels  and  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Labor-HHS  appropriation.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  reference  in  the  House  sub- 
stitute, which  passed.  Inadvertently 
changed  the  reference  from  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  to  the  Senate-reported  bill. 

But  my  main  concern  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate-reported bill  contains  a  technical 
error  which  we  intend  to  correct  when 
the  bill  comes  to  the  floor.  I  would  not 
want  that  technical  correction  to  be  nul- 
lified by  referring  to  the  Senate- reported 
bill.  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  we  would 
normally  take  care  of  by  amendment,  but 
our  agreement  to  pass  the  House  con- 
tinuing resolution  prevents  that  action. 

The  technical  problem  is  this.  We  have 
always  had  two  separate  accounts  for 
Cuban-Haitian  entrants;  one  for  domes- 
tic assistance,  one  for  reception  and 
processing.  We  passed  these  in  commit- 
tee as  two  separate  numbers.  When  the 


actual  bill  language  was  drafted,  how- 
ever, these  two  accounts  were  combined 
together.  I  intend  to  offer  a  floor  amend- 
ment restoring  the  separate  accounts.  I 
would  therefore  like  the  chairman's 
agreement  that  we  intend  these  to  re- 
main two  separate  accounts,  and  that 
having  this  resolution  refer  to  the  Sen- 
ate-reported bill  shall  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  keeping  these  accounts  sep- 
arate. 

Mr.  SCHMIIT.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct.  What  we  have  here  is 
a  technical  problem.  I  agree  that  Cuban- 
Haitian  domestic  assistance,  and  recep- 
tion and  processing,  have  always  been 
two  separate  accounts  and  we  expect 
them  to  be  treated  that  way. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  assurances  and  for  the  coopera- 
tion he  has  provided  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants, 
which  has  had  such  a  severe  impact  on 
the  State  of  Florida.* 

MOUNT  ST.  HELENS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
continuing  resolution  earmarks  $17  mil- 
lion in  the  flscal  year  1982  highway  trust 
funds  for  preventive  work  in  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  stated  that  a  normal  year  would 
move  an  estimated  35  million  cubic 
yards  of  sediment  through  the  Toutle 
River  into  the  Cowlitz  and  Columbia 
Rivers. 

I  am  concerned  that  a  major  storm 
would  move  significantly  more  sediment 
with  unknown  impacts  on  the  level  of 
protection. 

A  region  X  interagency  flood  hazard 
mitigation  team  has  recommended  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  carry  out  a  short- 
term  program  to  protect  the  highways 
and  urban  areas. 

Unless  these  protective  measures  speci- 
fled  in  the  interagency  flood  hazard  miti- 
gation report  dated  October  13,  1981,  are 
carried  out,  the  flood  threat  along  the 
river  could  increase  dramatically. 

I  therefore  expect  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  this  amendment,  to  prevent 
damage  to  highways  in  the  area  by  seek- 
ing out  and  employing  the  engineering 
expertise  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
any  preventive  work  that  needs  to  be 
accomplished. 

PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Weicker,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice  and  State  to  a  provision  in  the 
continuing  resolution  now  before  us. 

We  previously  have  adopted  a  provi- 
sion in  the  earlier  version  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 357,  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the 
payments  of  the  full  U.S.  assessed  con- 
tribution to  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  because  of  the  devastating 
effect  on  the  operations  of  this  organi- 
zation which  a  deferral  of  payments  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  would  have  pro- 
duced. Similar  provision  also  is  found 
in  the  regular  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
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4169  as  reported  by  the  Soiate  Kppro- 
priations  Committee. 

I  would  ask  Senator  Weicker  whether 
he  agrees  with  me  that  the  provision  re- 
lating to  PAHO  in  the  current  contin- 
uing resolution  has  the  same  purpose 
and  force  as  the  earlier  provisions? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Csirolina, 
who  is  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Is  correct, 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator shares  my  view  that  PAHO  provides 
significant  direct  benefits  to  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  its  work  throughout  this  region. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  work 
and  because  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
regular  budget  of  this  hemispheric  orga- 
nization is  naturally  greater  than  to 
other  international  organizations,  we 
took  the  action  of  exempting  PAHO  from 
the  proposal  to  defer  U.S.  contributions. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  took 
an  identical  position  with  regard  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  A  de- 
ferral of  the  U.S.  payment  would  have 
produced  very  significant  cash  flow 
problems  for  the  organization  with  po- 
tential damaging  effects  on  important 
programs  such  as  the  maintaining  of 
surveillance  and  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases  in  the  Caribbean  and  else- 
where. 

The  initial  proposal  of  deferral  called 
for  skipping  the  flrst  quarter  payment  of 
the  contribution  entirely  and  delaying 
any  payment  until  April,  with  very 
serious  cash  flow  consequences.  It  also 
would  have  sent  an  unfortunate  message, 
as  our  committee  stated,  which  could 
call  into  question  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  Latin  American  affairs.  Therefore,  we 
are  acting  to  insure  that  the  full  U.S. 
1982  assessed  contribution  will  be  paid 
without  any  deferral.  The  provision  in 
the  continuing  resolution  prevents  any 
deferral  and  assures  the  full  payment  to 
PAHO  during  our  currwit  fiscal  year, 
without  any  further  delay  in  the  first 
payment  or  subsequent  payments.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

LOAN  OUARANTECS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well 
known  by  now  that  on  November  5,  1981 
the  administration  annoimced  reduc- 
tions totaling  $20.3  billion  in  new  com- 
mitments for  loan  guarantees  for  fiscal 
1982.  I  disagree  with  this  action.  How- 
ever, my  disagreement  does  not  center 
on  the  degree  of  the  reductions  proposed, 
although  I  believe  those  reductions  are 
excessive  and  unwise.  Rather,  my  dis- 
agreement centers  on  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  taken  this  acticm 
unilaterally  and  that  the  reductions  are 
contrary  to  congressional  intent. 

The  issue  here  is  administration  re- 
versal of  congressional  budget  priorities. 
Congress  established  program  levels  for 
the  various  guarantee  and  insurance 
programs  based  on  committee  hearings 
and  oversight.  Many  of  those  authorized 
levels  have  been  enacted  this  year  or 
limited  by  conference  committees  on  a 
number  of  an>ropriations  bills.  The 
President  always  has  the  option  to  veto 


legislation  if  he  disagrees  with  the  levels 
set  for  guarantee  or  insurance  programs. 
But  to  subsequently  reduce  program  lev- 
els approved  by  Congress  raises  troubling 
questions  about  our  degree  of  control 
over  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  understand  and  share 
the  concerns  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. Eighty  percent  of  the  total  reduc- 
tions proposed  occur  in  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  HUD-Independ- 
ent  Agencies  Subcommittee.  In  partic- 
ular, the  GNMA  mortgage  backed  secu- 
rities program  would  be  substantially 
reduced  and  the  section  108  community 
development  guarantee  program  would 
be  completely  eliminated.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  administration  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee today  that  the  reductions  are  be- 
ing implemented  as  planned. 

I  have  indicated  in  the  past  that  I 
believe  Congress  established  guarantee 
and  insurance  program  levels  to  permit 
commitments  to  qualified  applicants  in 
the  full  amounts  specified  by  Congress. 
Arbitrary  administrative  restrictions, 
therefore,  would  be  contrary  to  the  con- 
gressional purpose  in  establishing  those 
levels  and  the  custom  of  executive 
branch  implementation  of  congressional 
intent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  guar- 
tintee  and  insurance  programs  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis,  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  second  continuing 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  375, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  with 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
This  amendment  was  retained  in  con- 
ference and  would  require  the  heads  of 
each  agency  and  department  with  guar- 
antee and  insurance  programs  under 
their  jurisdiction  to  enter  into  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  or  insure  in  the  full 
amounts  specifled  by  Congress,  subject 
only  to  the  absence  of  qualified  appli- 
cants. The  language  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  House  Joint  Resolution  370. 

When  I  proposed  this  provision,  it  was 
my  intention  that  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments with  guarantee  and  insurance 
authority  implement  the  provision  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Was  it  also  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  all  agm- 
cies  and  departments  adhere  to  this  pro- 
vision and  make  available  to  qualified 
applicants  guarantees  and  insurance  in 
the  full  amounts  specified  by  Congress? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
accepted  the  amendment  with  that  in 
mind.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ap- 
propriations, Banking  and  Budget  Com- 
mittees are  looking  into  the  issue  of 
congressional  control  of  loan  guarantees. 
Until  we  decided  to  legislate  reducti(His, 
however,  the  Senator's  amendment 
places  that  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs, with  Congress. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  my  colleagues  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  floor.  I  particularly  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATFiztD)  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  for  their  fine  work  on 
this  long,  arduous  and  exceeding  diffi- 
cult task. 

Just  let  me  swiftly  bring  before  the 
S«mte  a  matter  which  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  past,  but  which  I  believe  com- 
mands our  attention  once  a^ain.  It  goes 
with  that  remarlcable  anomaly  about 
this  extraordinary  place,  "No  piece  of 
legislation  ever  really  dies."  At  least 
when  we  legislated  in  Cheyenne.  Wyo., 
once  you  killed  something  it  stayed  killed. 

In  an  obscure  comer  of  this  ponderous 
continuing  resolution  lies  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  new  building.  Not  just  any 
building,  but  part  of  a  barrel  of  pork 
which  I  had  believed  was  laid  to  rest  last 
year.  The  infamous  $13  million  Redding, 
Calif.,  courthouse  is  once  again  in  our 
midst,  unbeknownst  to  many  of  us,  and 
although  its  (Higinator.  the  Honorable 
Harold  "Bizz"  Johnson  of  the  State  of 
California  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  his  shade 
still  roams  unfettered  among  the  pillars 
of  this  place. 

Let  me  review  for  you  the  circum- 
stances regarding  this  particular  public 
structure  as  it  was  played  out  over  a 
year  ago.  The  House  committee,  through 
its  retiring  chairman,  Mr.  Johnson,  asked 
for  an  11  (b)  report  from  GSA.  Section 
11(b)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
authorizes  that  either  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  may,  by  resolution, 
instruct  the  GSA  to  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  need  for  a  Federal  build- 
ing in  a  designated  area. 

Further,  it  states  that  the  GSA  shall 
make  this  report  to  Congress  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  report  shall 
contain  all  other  information  required 
to  be  included  in  a  prospectus  of  the 
proposed  public  building  project. 

Section  11(b)  is  a  travesty.  S.  533.  and 
its  predecessor  S.  2080,  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1980  and  1981  seek  to  repeal 
this  process.  S.  533  passed  the  Senate 
this  year  by  a  vote  of  93  to  zero.  It  is  now 
collecting  cobwebs  in  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
S.  2080,  on  which  I  was  a  conferee,  passed 
almost  as  overwhelmingly — and  I  know 
too  well  the  attitude  of  the  House  on  that 
one.  It  was  dead  in  the  water  even  before 
conference  began. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee 
used  this  little  device  to  push  through  an 
unsuccessful  reelection  booster  for  Its 
chainnan.  As  a  part  of  the  requested  11 
(b)  study,  the  GSA  asked  the  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  needs  for  a  public  building 
in  Redding,  Calif.,  and  in  June  of  1980, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated 
that  they  had  no  need  for  offices  in  that 
building — even  though  this  ostensibly 
was  the  reason  few  its  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  R>cou>  the 
letter  frwn  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  GSA— a  letter  which  the  De- 
partment assures  me  is  still  pertinent  to 
the  situation  in  Redding.  Cadif.,  as  of 
this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 
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n.S.    DEPAKTMINT    or    AGRICtn.TT7KX, 
OmCE  OF  THE  S«CR«TA«T,  OFTICE 

or     Operations    and     Finance, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  4,  1980. 
Mr.  Robert  K.  Bogardus. 
Assistant     Regional     Administrator,    Public 
Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Bogardus:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
ply to  your  letters  of  March  21  and  27  con- 
cerning a  surrey  of  Federal  space  needs  in 
Redding.  California. 

Agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  the  following  present  and  pro- 
jected requirements  In  that  community: 

I.  rOREST  SERVICE 

a.  Leased  location  occupied  by  the  Shasta- 
Trlnlty  National  Forest  Supervisor's  office 
at  2t00  Washington  Street. 

I.  Personnel:  185. 

a.  Space: 

Office:  19.546  square  feet.  Special  1,664 
square  feet. 

Total,  21.210  square  feet.  Outr.'de  parking, 
10,800  square  feet. 

3.  Annual  rental.  $148,800. 

4.  Annual  lease  with  renewal  options  ex- 
piring October  30.  1983. 

5.  Includes  2.271  sq.  ft.  of  office  space  oc- 
cupied by  Pacific  Southwest  Experiment 
Station. 

b.  Leased  location  occupied  by  the  Shasta- 
Lake  Ranger  District  compound  at  6543  Holi- 
day Road  (12  miles  north  of  Redding  on 
service  road  for  Interstate  Highway  6). 

1.  Personnel:  69. 

2.  Space: 

Office.    3,142    square    feet.    Storage.    2,000 
square  feet.  Special,  720  square  feet. 
Total,  5,842  square  feet. 
Outside  parking,  55.250  square  feet. 

3.  Annual  rental.  $28,050. 

4.  Annual  lease  with  renewable  options  ex- 
piring October  30.  1981. 

c.  Leased  location  occupied  by  Forest  Serv- 
ice Zone  Investigator  at  448  Redcllff  Road. 

1.  Personnel:  1. 

2.  Space; 

Office,  135  square  feet. 

3.  Annual  rental  (1,728. 

4.  Annual  lease  with  renewal  options  ex- 
piring 9/30/81. 

d.  Oovemment-owned  facility  at  Redding 
Airport  at  6111  Airport  Road  (6  miles  south- 
east of  Redding),  constructed  1951  through 
1958: 

1.  Personnel:  varying  according  to  activity 
(Regional  Service  Center) . 

2.  Space: 

i4rco 

Building:  sq.  ft. 

Sign    Shop. ._ 2,000 

Oas  &  Oil  Canopy 416 

Equipment  Building 16.836 

Equipment  Sheds   (2) 5.040 

Paracargo  28.800 

Paint    Shop 525 

Sign  Shop  Storage 2,700 

Mess  Hall 1,606 

Seed  Storage 2.700 

Training  Facility 2.241 

Barracks   6.654 

Laboratory  (PSW  Experiment  Sta- 
tion)    -. 400 

Growth  Chamber  (PSW  Experiment 

Station)    400 

Total    90.568 

Projected  Forest  Service  Requirements.  The 
Shasta-Trlnlty  National  Forest  Supervisors 
office  will  require  a  total  of  about  25.000 
square  feet  at  the  end  of  five  years,  plus  a 
total  of  12.500  square  feet  of  outside  parking. 
Sufficient  ^ace  exlsrts  at  2400  Washington 
Street  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

The  Shasta-Lake  Ranger  District  Office  Is 
expanding  to  about  8.000  square  feet  of  space. 

No  changes  are  anticipated  for  the  Govern- 
ment-owned smoke-Jumping  facility  at  the 
Redding  Airport. 


n.     ACUCULTURAL     BTABILJZATION     AND 

coNsnvATioN  snvicc 
a.  Leased  location  occupied  by  the  Shaata- 
Trtnlty    County    ASCS    office    at    BechelU 
Square.  3179  Becbelll  Lane. 

1.  Personnel:  4. 

2.  Space: 

Office.  816  square  feet. 
Storage.  182  square  feet. 
Total,  998  square  feet. 

3.  Rental.  $5,934  per  annum. 

4.  Annual  lease  with  renewal  options  expir- 
ing March  31,  1981. 

5.  Projected  requlrwnents:  No  significant 
changes  projected  for  5  years.  Present  space 
Is  suitable  to  maintain  colocatlon  with  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  provide  suitable 
access  to  rural  clientele. 

m.  son.  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

a.  Leased  location  occupied  by  field  office 
at  BechelU  Square  3179  Bechelll  Lane. 

1.  Personnel:  5. 

2.  Space: 

Office.  854  square  feet;  storage,  50  square 
feet;  total,  894  square  feet. 

3.  Rental.  $6,478  per  annum. 

4.  Lease  expliutlon:  September  30.  1960. 

5.  Projected  requirements:  No  significant 
changes  projected  for  5  years.  Present  space 
Is  suitable  to  maintain  colocatlon  with  ASCS 
and  to  provide  suitable  access  to  rural 
clientele. 

Total  Leased  Space,  29,079  sq.  ft.  at  $189.- 
880  per  annum  (plus  68,050  sq.  ft.  of  park- 
ing). 

Total  Government-owned  Space.  90,568 
sq.  ft. 

Total  Space  Occupied  by  USOA.  119.647 
sq.  ft. 

As  we  advised  you  In  our  letter  of  April 
21,  the  agencies  of  the  Department  in  Red- 
ding are  suitably  and  economically  housed 
at  present  or  have  arranged  to  satisfy  their 
expansion  requirements.  Additionally,  we 
anticipate  that  by  using  the  long-term  leas- 
ing authority  recently  delegated  to  the  De- 
partment  by  QSA,  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
satisfying  oiu'  needs  and  achieve  greater 
economies. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  Forest  Service 
at  2400  Washington  Street  Is  situated  In  the 
central  business  area  of  the  community,  and 
the  activities  In  this  nearly  new  building 
function  suitably  at  this  location.  However, 
the  other  elements  of  the  Department  have 
definite  location  requirements  which  pre- 
clude a  central  business  area  location  and 
which  also  would  preclude  consolidation  In 
a  Federal  Building  or  major  lease  project. 

We  trust  that  this  Information  Is  satisfac- 
tory and  will  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Oearde.  Jr., 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
also  determined  that  there  were  5,000 
square  feet  allocated  in  the  project  for 
the  U.S.  courts,  but  the  odd  thing  is  that 
the  court  had  made  no  request  for  the 
space  until  after  the  11(b)  was  passed. 
In  these  types  of  projects  the  need  simply 
becomes  the  chairman's  whim.  It  will  be 
built.  The  GSA  admits  that  a  full-time 
judge  will  not  even  be  assigned  to  the 
Redding,  Calif.,  Jurisdiction. 

Was  there  speed  on  this  project?  You 
bet.  After  several  months  of  study  on 
September  15,  1980,  in  the  hetut  of  the 
political  campaign  wars,  up  it  came — 
regurgitated  from  the  bowels  of  the  GSA. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  agency  is  discred- 
ited— along  with  the  Congress? 

Did  they  have  hearings?  Yes,  they  had 
one.  You  guessed  it,  on  September  23, 
1980,  just  as  the  campaign  steamed  up. 
That  went  through  the  subcommittee 
like  a  dose  of  salts.  Did  it  move  swiftly 


then?  You  bet.  The  full  committee  mark- 
up was  on  the  same  day.  Odd  that  you 
would  have  perceived  the  remarkable 
alacrity  that  characterized  this  noble 
event. 

The  events  surrounding  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Bizz  Johnson  Memorial  Build- 
ing— and  he  is  not  even  perished — are  no 
less  Intriguing.  During  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  markup  on  H.R.  4121, 
the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  gen- 
eral Government  appropriations  bill, 
six— count  them — unauthorized  con- 
struction projects  were  given  approval. 
Those  six  buildings,  which  were  appro- 
priated with  moneys  from  the  Federal 
buildings  fund,  went  by  unnoticed  by  the 
maiority  of  Congressmen. 

However,  the  Federal  buildings  fund 
has  never  gone  unnoticed  by  Congress- 
men. It  is  truly  a  slush  fund  of  remark- 
able proportion.  That  fund  has  the  pe- 
culiar quality  of  having  no  budgetary  im- 
pact. It  is  made  up  of  moneys  collected 
from  every  single  governmental  entity 
which  leases  space  from  the  GSA — and 
that  Is  every  public  building — Including 
the  U.S.  Senate.  These  construction  proj- 
ects have  never  been  processed  through 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction — the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee— and  the  accountability  for  them  is 
totally  lacking.  Nor  were  any  of  these 
construction  projects  required  to  have  a 
prospectus.  A  serious  violation  of  pro- 
cedures. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Ccnnmlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  saw  fit  to  circum- 
vent the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee — and  I  speak  only  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  for  I  greatly  en- 
joy my  membership  and  service  there 
imder  the  capable  chairmanship  of  my 
friend  Bob  Stafford  of  Vermont.  He  is 
just  as  disturbed  as  I  am  about  this  de- 
touring  of  a  regtilar  authorizing  com- 
mittee jurisdiction. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  body 
diminishes  itself  by  allowing  construc- 
tion projects  to  pass  through  the  legisla- 
tive system  which  have  had  no  advance 
work  whatsoever — and  then  rejecting  the 
decision  it  made  when  it  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  pass  S.  2080,  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1980. 

In  that  piece  of  legislation  the  Senate 
directed  that  there  be  a  yearly  review  by 
the  entire  Congress  of  all  major  GSA 
projects — and  with  the  support  of  that 
legislation  I  would  believe  that  a  travesty 
such  as  the  likes  of  the  Redding,  Calif., 
building  would  not  be  again  observed. 

And  let  me  continue  with  my  little 
chronicle  of  the  building  with  the 
charmed  life.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives Included  in  its  current  version  of 
H.R.  4121 — one  building — you  guessed 
it — the  Redding,  Calif.,  courthouse.  The 
idea  apparently  being  that  if  the  Senate 
wanted  their  six  buildings  to  come 
through  the  process  they  would  have  to 
agree  to  having  one  from  the  House. 
And  guess  which  one  was  agreed  to? 
And  it  was. 

Then  the  Treasury /Postal  appropria- 
tions legislation  became  severely  bogged 
down  and  when  the  light  of  dusk  glim- 
mered more  dimly  away  in  the  delibera- 
tions, the  Appropriations  Committees 
were  suddenly  awake  to  the  quick  neces- 
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sity  to  protect  these  various  plums  of 
brick  and  mortar.  Into  the  first  continu- 
ing resolution  was  inserted  section  111 
which  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  funds  available  to  the 
Federal  Building  Fund  within  the  General 
Services  Administration  may  be  U!>c:<  to  Ini- 
tiate new  construction,  advance  design,  and 
repairs  and  alteration  Une-ltem  projects  and 
lease  construction  projects  which  are  Includ- 
ed In  either  H.R.  4121,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
or  In  H.R.  4121  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
on  September  22,  1981. 

Can  you  not  see.  the  glee  in  the  eyes 
of  the  staff  member  that  whipped  that 
one  together — chuckling  about  it  over 
a  glass  of  suds  down  in  Georgetown? 

Well,  we  all  know  the  fate  of  the  first 
continuing  resolution.  It  cost  too  much 
and  it  was  vetoed.  .'-Jt  look  again  closely 
at  the  second  continuing  resolution.  You 
will  find  ensconced  among  the  billions  of 
dollars  seven  public  buildings  projects. 
And  the  Redding,  Calif.,  courthouse  is 
the  most  conspicuous  of  all.  It  is  really 
a  poor  way  to  legislate. 

If  this  continuing  budget  resolution 
passes  Congress  and  is  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  still  containing  the  Red- 
ding, Calif.,  provision.  I  intend  to  pre- 
pare a  recommendation  to  Budget  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman.  I  will  request  OMB 
to  rescind  the  funding  for  the  proposed 
courthouse  in  Redding,  Calif.  I  have  no 
subtle  motives.  I  want  to  close  that  one 
down.  I  would  hope  to  see  an  end  to  this 
incredible  abuse  of  the  system.  Another 
method  of  doing  it — since  obviously  the 
legislature  does  not  seem  to  get  it  done — 
is  to  try  the  process  through  an  ofBcial 
administration  decision.  So  we  will  try 
that  one  and  see  if  that  might  put  the 
last  gasp  on  this  type  of  caper. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  the  new  crew 
around  here,  people  elected  in  1976,  1978, 
1980,  both  Democrat  and  Republican, 
who  are  wholly  disenchanted  with  this 
method  of  construction  of  public  works 
projects  and  buildings.  No  wonder  the 
citizens  chuckle  at  us  as  we  grind  around 
in  it.  We  deserve  it. 

I  still  like  my  idea  about  giving  that 
solid  gold  $50,000  watch  to  every  retir- 
ing Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who 
has  been  a  committee  chairman.  I  think 
it  is  eminently  less  expensive  than 
multimillion-dollar  public  buildings.  As 
they  used  to  say  in  Brooklyn,  "Wait  'til 
next  year." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  an  issue  which  is  of  grave 
concern  to  me_ 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  certain 
restrictions  with  respect  to  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  which  were  in- 
cluded in  previous  legislation,  have  been 
dropped  from  the  resolution  that  is  now 
before  us? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  necessity  for  the  leader- 
ship to  make  certain  concessions  in  an 
attempt  to  expedite  consideration  of 
Uiis  very  complex  continuing  resolution. 
However,  I  consider  the  omission  of  the 


restrictions  on  the  activities  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  be  quite  serious 
and,  in  fact,  unacceptable  to  this  Sen- 
ator as  well  as  many  others. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  could 
give  me  some  assurance  thsit  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  provided  an  opportunity, 
early  in  the  next  session,  to  address  this 
situation  by  scheduling  action  on  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce  appropri- 
ations bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ccmcur  with  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  their  assurances  In  this  matter.  I 
have  deep  respect  for  both  my  leader 
and  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  appreciate 
the  continued  courtesies  and  valuable 
guidance  they  have  afforded  me  In  this, 
my  first  year  in  this  body.» 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  CRANT 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  like  to  engage  in 
a  short  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HHS  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  The  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  created  cer- 
tain block  grants  out  of  programs  that 
were  previously  categorical.  We  did  not, 
however,  go  as  far  as  the  admmistration 
initially  proposed.  One  area  that  we  did 
not  place  in  a  block  grant  was  that  the 
social  services  block  grant  did  not  in- 
clude the  following  seven  programs: 
child  welfare  services,  foster  care, 
adoption  assistance,  child  welfare  train- 
ing, child  abuse,  runaway  youth,  de- 
velopmental disabilities. 

All  these  programs  are  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Human  Development  Services  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Yet,  the  regular  appropriations 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  set  a  low 
funding  level  for  this  ofBce,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  these  programs 
would  go  into  the  social  services  block 
grant.  For  some  reason,  the  bill  was 
never  amended  to  reflect  congressional 
action  on  the  reconciliation  bill.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
made  the  correction  and  recommended 
$67.1  million  for  salaries  and  expenses  in 
OHD6.  Is  this  corredt? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  As  I  read  this  continuing 
resolution,  the  lower  figure  from  the 
other  body  of  $63.1  million  would  apply. 
Isthiscon«ct? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  My  problem  is  that  I  do  not 
want  the  administration  to  "RIP"  the 
HDS  employees.  I  would  like  to  encourage 
the  rianagement  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  do  what- 
ever it  can  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  force 
in  the  Office  of  Human  Development 
Services. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Let  me  say  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  looks  at  all 
alternatives  before  instituting  reductions 
in  force.  Where  the  budget  will  not  sup- 
port the  current  work  force,  however,  re- 
ductions will  have  to  take  place.  So,  if  a 
reduction  in  force  need  take  place,  I  hope 
it  would  be  structured  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Department's  ability  to  run  all  its 
statutory  programs  is  not  undermined. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  now  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  to  extend  not 
past  11  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


CITY  SCHOOLS  GET  LESSON  IN 
CHINESE  HISTORY 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  a  rather  remarkable  story 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Tills 
story  concerns  a  milestone  in  Chinese- 
American  history;  the  naming  of  a  new 
school  honoring  an  influential  Chinese 
resident  in  San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  first  public  school  in  the 
United  States  to  be  named  after  a 
Chinese  person.  The  proposed  name  of 
the  school  is  Yick  Wo.  However,  it  seems 
that  Yick  Wo  was  actually  the  name  of  a 
laundry  owned  by  a  Mr.  Lee  Yick.  The 
San  Francisco  school  board  was  unaware 
of  their  error  until  several  Chinese- 
American  historians  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  mccrrect  reference. 

Yick  Wo  was  also  the  name  of  a  land- 
mark court  case  in  which  Mr.  Lee  Yick 
and  other  Chinese  laundrymen  fought 
against  a  discriminatory  San  Francisco 
ordinance  designed  to  force  them  out  of 
business.  The  Yick  Wo  case  went  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese  businessmrai. 

There  is  now  dissension  among  school 
and  community  officials  about  naming 
the  new  school  for  a  civil  rights  case  and 
laundry  rather  than  a  real  person.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  name  chosen  for  the  school 
is  not  the  significant  factor  in  this  in- 
stance. The  Chinese-American  commu- 
nity is  finally  receiving  the  honor  and 
recognition  which  is  long  overdue  for 
their  many  contributions  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  article. 
"City  Schools  (3et  Lesson  in  Local  His- 
tory," written  by  Charles  C.  Hardy,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Nov.  10.  1981) 

Crrr  Schools  Get  Lesson  in  Local 

Chinese  Histort 

(By  Charles  C.  Hardy) 

Three  weeks  ago.  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  decided  to  name  a  new  school 
lu  honor  of  r  Chinese,  the  first  public  school 
ever  In  the  United  States,  school  officials  said, 
to  be  named  after  a  Chinese  person. 

The  board  voted  unanimously  to  name  a 
new  school  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
eld  Sarah  B.  Cooper  building  Tick  Wo  School. 
Yick  Wo,  school  officials  said,  fought  against 
discriminatory  San  Francisco  ordinances  de- 
signed to  force  Chinese  laundrymen  out  of 
business,  taking  his  case  to  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court. 

"This  is  a  cniinese  American  who  Is  Im- 
portant in  American  history,  not  Chinese 
history,"  said  board  member  Ben  Tom.  who 
sponsored  the  resolution. 

Now  It  appears,  the  school  board  unwit- 
tingly  named   the  school  after  a  Chinese 
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laundry  rather  than  a  person.  The  discrep- 
ancy surfaced  when  a  letter  signed  by  a  Jake 
Chan  was  sent  to  School  Superintendent 
Robert  AUoto.  other  school  offlclals  and  the 
praaa. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  elated  I  waa  when 
I  first  learned  about  the  naming  of  a  San 
Prandaco  public  school  after  a  Chinese — 
the  Tick  Wo  School,"  Chan  wrote.  "As  a 
Chinese  American,  I  have  reasons  to  becatise 
It's  long  overdue  to  give  recognition  to  the 
Chinese  community. 

"It  was  reported  by  the  press  that  you,  the 
school  ofBdals,  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  (Tick  Wo)  'wiU  be  the  first  public 
school  in  the  VS.  to  be  named  after  a 
Chinese.'  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  correction 
please.  This  will  be  the  first  school  not  only 
in  the  U.S.,  but  possibly  In  the  whole  world, 
where  a  Chinese  laundry  is  so  honored." 

Chan  went  on  to  write,  "The  plain  truth 
la  that  Tick  Wo  was  not  a  Chinese  person, 
but  it  was  the  name  of  a  small,  long-defunct 
Chinese  laundry.  The  people  in  your  olBce 
who  did  the  research  either  ignored  the  facts 
or  were  intellectually  dishonest  about  this 
whole  matter. 

"My  own  investigation  reveals  that  Tick 
Wo  lAundry  waa  owned  and  operated  by  a 
certain  Mr.  Lee  Tick,  who,  in  1886,  together 
with  other  laundrymen,  did  hire  an  attorney 
to  represent  them  to  overturn  the  infamous 
'laimdry  ordinance.' " 

Chan  cotild  not  be  reached  for  comment, 
but  two  Chinese  historians  say  his  informa- 
tion Is  correct. 

Him  Mark  Lai,  former  president  of  the 
Chinese  Historical  Society  of  America  and  a 
respected  historian,  said,  "That's  what  I  told 
them.  It  was  the  name  of  a  laundry  and  not 
a  person.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Board  of 
Education  people  knew  it  or  not." 

Lai,  however,  said  be  wasnt  contacted  by 
school  offlclals  but  responded  only  to  some 
people  who  spoke  of  the  planned  naming  of 
the  school. 

Ernest  Chann,  president  of  the  Chinese 
Historical  Society  of  America,  concurs: 

"He  (Chan)  Is  substantially  correct," 
Chann  said.  "However,  according  to  law,  Tick 
Wo  is  the  landmark  decision.  We  all  recog- 
nize that.  Many  of  these  stores  will  have 
names  like  that,  with  gentlemen  who  sued 
under  the  name  of  the  store." 

Lai  said  the  historic  case  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Tick  Wo  case,  and  he  was 
not  upset  that  the  name  is  not  that  of  the 
man  involved. 

"I  dont  really  see  any  objections  to  nam- 
ing a  school  after  a  la\indry  because  Its  con- 
nection with  a  civil  rights  case  Is  Important 
for  educating  the  public,"  Lai  said. 

In  his  resolution  for  naming  the  school, 
Tom  wrote,  ".  .  .  whereas  Tick  Wo  is  a  slg- 
nlfcant  figure  not  only  in  American  juris- 
prudence but  especially  in  the  annals  of 
Chinese  American  history,  therefore  be  It 
resolved  that  the  new  school  to  be  built  on 
the  Sarah  B.  Cooper  site  be  named  the  Tick 
Wo  School." 

Chan  wrote  ,"Namlng  a  school  after  a  Chi- 
nese is  one  thing,  naming  It  after  a  laxmdry 
is  quite  another.  By  doing  this,  you're  only 
perpetuating  a  racial  stereotype.  I  am  sure 
your  motive  in  honoring  the  Chinese  Is  sin- 
cere, and  I  praise  you  for  that.  But  I  will 
reaent  any  implication  that  there  are  no 
worthy  Chinese  to  choose  from.  I  suggest 
that  you  reconsider  your  decision  and  name 
a  real  Chinese  person  we  can  respect  and 
admire." 

Meantrtille.  Tom  says  he's  confused  about 
the  whole  thing. 

"I  based  it  (recommendations  for  naming 
the  scho<^  Tick  Wo)  on  a  thesis  I  read  done 
by  a  law  student.  According  to  the  thesis,  he 
used  the  name  Tick  Wo. 

"niere  could  be  a  name  change,"  said  Tom. 
"There  could  be  two  or  three  explanations." 

But,  said  Tom,  in  the  final  ansJysis.  "It's 
not  going  to  airact  my  conalderatlon  one  way 


or  another.  It  is  the  historical  name  that  is 
Important  in  American  history,  whether  it's 
his  name  or  the  name  of  the  laundry." 


BILL  MUNCEY 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  On 
October  18.  1981,  the  boat  racing  com- 
munity and  our  Nation  lost  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  its  ranlu,  Bill  Muncey,  who  was 
killed  in  a  racing  accident  in  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

A  supporter  through  recruitment  and 
racing,  Bill  Mimcey  received  a  full  mili- 
tary funeral  by  the  n.8.  Navy.  His 
memorial  service  was  attended  by  more 
than  800  people  who  began  arriving  2 
hours  early  at  Glen  Abbey  Memorial 
Park  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

This  is  how  Bill  Muncey.  the  "King  of 
unlimited  racing,"  was  described  by  Bill 
Center  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  San  Die^o  Union  on  October  27: 

Muncey  had  no  pewr  in  a  moat  dangerous 
occupation,  unlimited  hydroplane  racing.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  stretch  hia  driving 
career  into  a  fourtli  decade.  His  64  career 
victories  likely  never  will  be  topped,  nor  will 
his  seven  national  cbamplonablpa,  or  hla 
eight  Gold  Cups. 

In  the  October  24  issue  of  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune.  Vem  OrllBn 
notes  Muncey's  contributions  to  racing 
and  his  community: 

Muncey  had  slngle-taazulUy  kept  unllmitad 
racing  going  on  the  bay  after  It  was  revived 
here  in  the  early  1970s,  stepping  forward 
twice  to  support  the  race.  He  also  had  pitched 
in  to  keep  the  sport  alive  in  Seattle,  accord- 
ing to  race  officials.  Bill  Muncey  was  always 
around  to  give  a  talk — even  if  it  was  a  grade 
school,  father-and-fion  banquet.  The  man 
who  personally  underwrote  one  San  Diego 
race  to  keep  the  sport  alive  here.  The  man 
who  loved  racing,  competition  and  speed  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  even  went  out  and 
raced  dune  buggies  in  hla  off-seaaon.  But 
most  of  all  (his  friends)  said,  he  bad  been  a 
good  father. 

I  believe  these  statements  describe  a 
dedicated  man,  not  only  to  his  career 
and  sport,  but  to  his  community  and 
family.  Rarely  is  such  total  commitment 
found  in  a  single  hiunan  being.  The  boat 
racing  industry,  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
the  Muncey  family  and  the  Nation  are 
certainly  better  for  having  known  Bill 
Muncey. 

KATELLA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  ISx.  President.  I 
cominend  the  Katella  Knight's  bend, 
royal  pageantry  corps,  and  drill  team  of 
the  Katella  High  School  in  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

During  the  wedcend  of  Novonber  14- 
15,  they  participated  in  the  California 
State  Championship  Review  and  earned 
nine  awards.  These  included  the  Parade 
Sweepstakes  Award,  first  place  for  mili- 
tary drum  major,  fifth  place  for  per- 
cussion section,  fifth  place  for  silks,  third 
place  for  solo  twirler,  and  first  place  for 
drill  team.  In  the  field  show,  Katella  was 
awarded  first  place  for  large  schools,  re- 
ceived outstanding  for  drill  teem  and  the 
director's  award — a  sUver  cup — ^was 
given  to  the  band  director,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander M.  Delao. 

I  am  ideased  to  recognize  these  out- 


standing accomplishments  of  the  Ka- 
tella High  School.  Music  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  education  of  our  chfl- 
dren  as  well  as  our  daily  lives.  I  am  proud 
to  know  of  the  accomplishments  being 
made  by  our  students  in  this  fldd  and 
offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
Katella  Knight's  band,  royal  pageantry 
corps,  and  drill  team. 
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RICHARD  L.  FEW,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TRUCKING  ASSOCIAITON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  offer  congrat- 
ulations to  Richard  L.  Few  of  South 
Carolina  upon  his  recent  election  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association. 

Dick  Few  has  worked  his  way  to  the 
highest  elective  office  in  the  triKklng  In- 
dustjry  with  industriousness,  courage,  and 
integrity.  In  fact,  his  life  should  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  young  men  or 
women  embarking  on  a  career,  becauie 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  opportunities  that 
exist  in  our  American  society,  especially 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  refuses  to 
faU. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Dick 
Few  eventually  found  himself  oversee- 
ing the  liquidation  of  a  failing  trucking 
company  based  in  Greenville,  S.C.  How- 
ever, before  the  final  eulogy  was  de- 
livered on  Cooper  Motor  Lines,  Dick  was 
given  one  last  chance  to  make  it  work — 
and  he  did. 

He  took  the  company,  which  at  the 
time  owned  one  tractor-trailer  and  debts 
totaling  a  million  dollars,  and  got  It  roll- 
ing again.  Today,  Cooper  Motor  Lines 
operates  in  39  States  and  has  gross  reve- 
nues of  more  than  $18  million. 

It  is  typical  of  the  nature  of  Dick  Few 
that  the  entire  million  dollars  was  paid 
back — every  last  penny — and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  creditors  of  that  time 
are  now  among  Cooper's  customers. 
Cooper  Motor  Lines  is  well  respected 
throughout  the  trucking  industry  today 
because  of  its  president. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  ATA. 
Dick  Few  will  be  speaking  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  trucking  industry  on  vari- 
ous issues,  some  of  which  will  be  com- 
ing before  this  body. 

I  would  strongly  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  what  this  symbol  of 
free  enterprise  has  to  say — for  Dick  Few 
is  a  man  worth  listening  to. 


HUNGER  AND  GLOBAL  SECURITY 
ACT— S.  1675 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hattteld. 
Senator  Danforth,  Senator  Dole,  Sena- 
tor Leahy,  and  so  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1675.  the  Himger  and  Global  Security 
Act. 

S.  1675  is  designed  to  reorient  U.S. 
foreign  aid  programs  to  place  primary 
emphasis  on  feeding  the  hungry.  I  can- 
not think  of  a  worthier,  or  a  more  im- 
portant goal. 

The  Hunger  and  Security  Act: 

Provides  positive  incentives  to  reorient 
our  Public  Law  480  food  assistance  pro- 


grams to  place  greater  emphasis  on  self- 
help  programs  for  needy  farmers,  and 
to  insure  that  food  aid  under  Public  Law 
480  programs  is  directed  to  the  neediest 
individuals  in  the  recipient  countries; 

Presses  the  World  Bank  and  other 
multilateral  development  banks  to  target 
more  assistance  to  the  very  poor  in  de- 
veloping countries; 

Encourages  other  grain  exporting 
countries  to  contribute  to  world  food 
security  by  taking  steps  to  complement 
the  food  security  reserve  the  United 
States  established  last  year; 

Tightens  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
food  financing  facility  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  to  make 
certain  the  facility  is  effective  in  reduc- 
ing world  hunger; 

Provides  that  no  U.S.  embargo  on  food 
exports  may  aggravate  malnutrition  in 
the  country  or  countries  targeted,  except 
in  instances  where  an  embargo  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  U.S.  national  security; 

Establishes  a  system  of  "basic  human 
needs  agreements"  under  which  govem- 
ment,s  which  receive  U.S.  development 
aid  would  agree  to  undertake  specific 
steps  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people; 

Targets  U.S.  bilateral  development  aid 
to  improve  the  productivity  of  the  very 
poorest  of  the  poor,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  alleviating  hunger  in  Africa, 
and 

Instructs  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
Peace  Corps  programs  to  alleviate  hun- 
ger and  to  encourage  self-sufficiency  in 
agriculture. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  has  set  an  example  of  un- 
precedented generosity,  sending  billions 
of  dollars  overseas  in  the  form  of  foreign 
aid  to  as-sist  nations  and  peoples  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves. 

We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  what 
we  have  attempted  to  do  for  our  fellow 
man.  But  I  share  the  concern  of  the  other 
cosponsors  of  S.  1675  that  our  foreign  aid 
programs  have  lost  much  of  their  hu- 
manitarian focus.  Too  many  of  the  dol- 
lars we  spend  go  to  provide  arms  or  to 
initiate  dubious  Industrial  projects  in  na- 
tions where  people  are  not  getting 
enough  to  eat.  I  recognize  the  need  for 
security  and  for  industrial  development 
assistance,  but  we  must  put  first  things 
first.  Enactment  of  the  Hunger  and  Glo- 
hal  Security  Act  would  be  a  solid  step 
in  the  right  directim. 

I  must  add  me  caveat  to  my  support 
for  this  worthwhile  bill.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  statement  in  the  preamble  to 
S.  1675  which  declares  that  hunger  and 
poverty  are  major  causes  of  war.  There 
is  very  little  in  the  historical  record  to 
support  this  notion,  and  much  to  refute 
it.  The  greatest  threat  to  world  peace 
today  is  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  whose 
people  are  well  fed  by  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Third  World.  In  the  Third 
World  itself,  the  greatest  threats  to  peace 
come  from  oil-rich  nations  like  Libya, 
Iraq,  and  Iran  rather  than  from  impov- 
erished nations  such  as  Bangladesh, 
Chad,  or  Haiti.  The  causes  of  war,  I  fear, 
are  due  more  to  characteristics  intrinsic 
to  man's  nature — greed,  envy,  amUtion, 


intolerance — than  to  external  circum- 
stances such  as  poverty. 

But  although  I  do  not  believe  the  Him- 
ger and  Global  Security  Act  can  in  any 
material  way  improve  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  lessen  our  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  enactment  of 
S.  1675  almost  certainly  will  feed  many 
more  hungry  people  than  are  now  being 
fed,  and  that  is  more  than  reason  enough 
for  its  passage. 

Before  I  conclude.  I  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  Bread  for  the  World,  Inc., 
without  whose  diligent  and  tireless  ef- 
forts there  would  be  no  Hunger  and 
Global  Security  Act.  It  was  the  concerned 
Christians  who  belong  to  Bread  for  the 
World  who  conceived  the  idea  for  this 
bill,  and  who  worked  out  many  of  its  pro- 
visions. We  in  Congress,  and  hungry  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  owe  this  fine 
organization  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  ccm- 
gratulate  all  members  of  Bread  for  the 
World,  and  in  particular  those  Colorado 
members  of  Bread  for  the  World  who 
brought  this  worthy  bUl  to  my  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  S.  1675  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  toll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOIT  TTTLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Hxinger  Elimlnatloa  and  Global  Security 
Act". 

mroiNGS   KECAKOING   GLOBAL  SXCUBU'I 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
security  of  the  United  St&tee  and  other  coun- 
tries Is  Increasingly  affected  by  a  broad  range 
of  gl^-bal  problems  Including  shortages  or 
potential  shortages  of  food,  oU,  water,  wood, 
and  other  basic  mineral  and  natural  resourc- 
es; desperate  poverty;  sickness;  population 
pressures;  environmental  deterioration,  in- 
cluding soil  erosion  and  water  pollution;  and 
large-scale  and  destabUlzlng  refugee  prob- 
lems. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  extreme  poverty  are  among  the  most 
critical  of  these  global  problems.  As  ever 
greater  numbers  of  people  perceive  the  dis- 
parity beitween  their  own  ooatinulng  depri- 
vation and  the  prosperity  of  others,  and  judge 
their  predicament  to  be  neither  just  nor  in- 
evitable, it  becomes  increasingly  likely  that 
there  will  be  unrest  and  violence  with  con- 
sequent disruption  of  the  flow  of  easential 
materials,  adverse  effects  on  the  world  econ- 
omy, decreased  likelihood  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts toward  meeting  the  other  critical  proto- 
lema  threatening  national  and  global  secu- 
rity, and  Increased  likelihood  of  conflict  and 
disruption  in  relations  among  nations. 

(c)  Therefore,  ttoe  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nation's  understanding  of  gloibal  and  na- 
tional security  must  be  broad  enough  to 
Include  the  problems  cited  in  this  section, 
and  that  adequate  protection  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  requires  effective  action 
on  these  global  problems,  said  In  ]>artlc\ilar 
on  the  problems  of  hunger,  diseaae,  and  ex- 
treme poverty. 

riNDINCS     AND     DECLAKATION     OF     POUCT 
RECAaOING    WORLD    HUNGER 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  is  part  of  an  inter- 
dependent world  and  its  long-term  security 
and  prosperity  can  only  be  maintained  in  a 


community  of  nations  which  are  stable  and 
free  and  in  an  international  order  which  is 
open  and  equitable; 

(2)  widespread  continuing  poverty  and 
hunger  makes  such  a  community  and  such 
an  economic  order  Impossible;  and 

(3)  although  self-reliant  action  by  the 
people  of  developing  countries  must  be  the 
principal  weapon  against  hunger  and  pov- 
erty in  such  countries,  the  sustained  support 
of  major  industrial  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  is  also  crucial. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  make 
the  development  of  the  poor  countries  and 
the  eradication  of  poverty  and  hunger  a 
primary  objective  of  its  foreign  policy. 

PROOtAMS   TO    MEET    HT7MAN    NKEDB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  As  part  of  the  congressional 
presentation  materials  accompanying  his 
budget  request  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dent sbaU  designate  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects carried  out  under  section  104(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  chapter 
9  of  such  Act.  and  title  n  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  and  such  other  programs  and 
projects  of  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
as  he  determines  meet  basic  human  needs 
as  "Hunger  Relief  and  Prevention  Assist- 
ance". 

(b)  In  determining  whether  a  program  or 
project  meets  basic  human  needs  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
consult  with  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Houaa 
of  Representatives  and  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belattona  of  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

SELF-HELP    MEASURES    TO    INCREASE    AGRICTTL- 
TTTRAL   PRODUCTION 

Sec  101.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (7  use,  1709)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   the  following  new   subsections: 

■'(c)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  Utle  shall  describe  the  program  which 
the  recelpient  country  is  undertaking  to  in- 
crease Its  production  and  domestic  consump- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  and  to  im- 
prove the  storage  and  distribution  of  such 
commodities,  and  shall  provide  for  termina- 
tion of  such  agreement,  or  adjustment  in  the 
terms  of  credit  so  that  the  rate  of  interest 
shall  be  not  less  than  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num, whenever  the  President  finds  that  such 
program  Is  not  being  carried  out  as  specified 
In  the  agreement,  except  that  no  such  agree- 
ment may  be  terminated,  nor  may  such  ad- 
justment in  the  terms  of  credit  be  made  If — 

"(1)  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  would  threaten  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  sets  forth  such  determina- 
tion, together  with  his  reasons  therefor,  in 
the  report  required  under  section  40e(a)  of 
this  Act;  or 

"(2)  the  President  determines  that  the 
program  described  in  the  preceding  sentence 
has  not  been  carried  out  as  specified  in  the 
sales  agreement  because  of  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
recipient  country  and  sets  forth  such  deter- 
mination, together  with  his  reasons  therefor, 
in  the  report  required  under  section  40e(a) 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
described  (A)  to  the  maximum  feasible  ex- 
tent, in  quantitative  and  measurable  terms, 
and  (B)  in  a  manner  which  ensures  that  tb* 
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primary  beneficiaries  of  the  measures  pursu- 
ant to  each  agreement  will  be  the  needy  peo- 
ple In  the  recipient  country.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  needy  people  are  those  who 
are  classified  as  'absolutely  poor'  under  the 
Standards  used  by  the  International  Bank 
tor  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  satisfy  himself  that.  In  each  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  title  and  in 
each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement,  the 
economic  development  and  self-help  meas- 
ures which  the  recipient  country  agrees  to 
undertake  are  additional  to  the  measures 
which  the  recipient  country  had  been  plan- 
ning to  undertake  irrespective  of  that  agree- 
ment or  amendment. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  verify  that  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  self-help  provisions  of  each 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title,  and 
of  each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement, 
are  being  fully  carried  out.  In  such  verifica- 
tion, as  well  as  In  the  negotiation  of  any  such 
agreement  or  amendment,  the  President 
shall  take  special  note  of  Information  avail- 
able from  Dn.ted  States  private  sector  orga- 
nizations wishing  to  provide  relevant  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  of  the  assessments  of 
United  States  missions  In  the  recipient 
country  and  the  official  statements  of  the 
government  of  that  country. 

"(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  to  that  committee  a  writ- 
ten account  of  steps  taken  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection". 
TnU!  n— MtJLTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 

TARCmNO  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  NEEDY 

See.  201.  (a)  Section  1102  of  the  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions  Act  (91  Stat. 
1067)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  1102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  requirement  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  any 
other  multilateral  development  bank  of 
which  the  United  States  becomes  a  member, 
that  not  less  than  some  specified  proportion 
of  Its  lending  must  benefit  needy  people, 
such  proportion  to  be  at  least  50  per  centum. 
For  purposes  of  this  title  needy  people  are 
those  who  are  classified  as  'absolutely  poor' 
under  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.". 

(b)  Section  1103  of  the  International  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  1103.  The  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  shall  Include  in  the  annual  report 
required  under  section  701(c)  (1)  of  this  Act 
an  account  of  the  progress  being  made 
toward  achieving  the  goals  of  section  1102, 
and  shall  also  include,  for  each  of  the  In- 
stitutions referred  to  In  section  1102,  as  ac- 
curate an  estimate  as  Is  practicable  of  the 
proportion  of  the  lending  by  that  institution 
which  benefits  needy  people.  In  formulating 
these  estimates,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Treasury  may  utilize  the  methodology  de- 
veloped by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  such  other  methodology  or  meth- 
odologies as  they  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate.". 

TITLE  in— WORLD  FOOD  SECURITY 

FOOD  SECUMTT  SESERVTt 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)   the  Congress  recently  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  an  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  establishment  of  a  United  States 


food  security  reserve  of  up  to  four  million 
metric  tons  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  emer- 
gency food  assistance: 

(2)  the  food  Import  needa  of  developing 
countries  will  Increase  over  the  next  ten 
years:  and 

(3)  some  other  grain  exporting  countries 
could  take  additional  steps  to  assure  con- 
tinuity of  food  assistance  during  food  crisis 
years. 

(b)  The  President  shall  encourage  other 
i;raln  exporting  countries  to  establish  their 
own  food  security  reserves  or  take  other 
measures  that  complement  the  United 
States  food  security  reserve. 

(c)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
describing  the  actions  he  has  taken  to  im- 
plement this  section. 

GLOBAL  FOOD  FINANCINC  FACILrTT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  President  shall  negotiate 
with  other  countries,  and  with  international 
and  regional  organizations,  to  attempt  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  of  the  food  financ- 
ing facility  recently  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  be  directed  so  as  to 
effect  the  maximum  feasible  reduction  in 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
describing  the  actions  he  has  taken  to  Imple- 
ment this  section. 

LtMITA'nON  ON  CNrTED  STATES  FOOD  EMBARGOES 

Sec.  303.  Section  0(f)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2405(f) ) 
is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  the  subsection  caption  by  Inserting 
"and  for  certain  food  exports"  immediately 
after  "supplies"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  tnunediately 
after  the  first  sentence:  "Before  export  con- 
trols on  food  are  Imposed,  expanded,  or  ex- 
tended under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case  of 
export  controls  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  developed  country  and  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  In  the  case 
of  export  controls  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  developing  country.  The  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  developed  countries, 
and  the  Director  with  resoect  to  develop- 
ing countries,  shall  determine  whether  the 
proposed  export  controls  on  food  would  cause 
measurable  malnutrition  and  shall  Inform 
the  Secretary  of  that  determination.  If  the 
Secretary  Is  Informed  that  the  proposed  ex- 
port controls  on  food  would  cause  measurable 
malnutrition,  then  those  controls  may  not  be 
imposed,  expanded  or  extended,  as  the  case 
may  be,  unless  the  President  determines  that 
those  controls  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Each  such  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  St*te  or  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Tnternational  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  and  any  such  determination  by 
the  President,  shall  be  reoorted  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  that  determination.": 

(3)  In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  by 
striking  out  "supplies,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "supplies  or  of  food";  and 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  "or  to  any  ex- 
port control  on  food  which  is  In  effect  on 
the  e<TectlTe  date  of  the  Htinger  Elimination 
and  Global  Security  Act". 

TTHjE  IV — BASIC  HUMAN   NEEDS 
AOREBMENT 

ELIGIBILTrT  FOm  ASBISTAKCS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  bilateral  development 


•asUtance  may  be  arallable  under  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061  to  any 
country  wltii  which  the  United  States  has 
not  entered  into  an  agreement  or  aeit  of 
agreements  as  described  in  sutwectlon  (b), 
such  agreements  to  be  known  as  a  Basic 
Human  Needs  Agreement  (hereafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "agreements")  ex- 
cept that  this  title  shall  not  prevent  the ' 
provision  of  assistance  to  any  country  for  the 
purposes  of  narcotics  control,  disaster  le- 
llef ,  or  peacekeeping  operations, 
(b)  Each  such  agreement  shall — 

(1)  reflect  and  express  the  commitment 
of  the  recipient  country  to  equitable  and 
self-reliant  development;  and 

(2)  Include  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  specified  level  of  assist- 
ance and  a  commitment  by  tbe  recipient 
country  to  undertake  specified  economic  de- 
velopment measures  directed  toward  meet- 
ing the  basic  human  needs  of  Its  people, 
particularly  needs  for  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet,  health  services,  safe  water  and 
sanitation  facllitlee,  and  basic  education. 

SELr-RXLP  lUABXTBXS  AND  OBJCCnVEB 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Such  Agreements  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  measurable  objectives  such 
as  specified  reductions  in  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  and  increases  in  the  literacy  rate, 
together  with  a  target  date  for  achieving 
such  objectives;  and 

(2)  describe  the  measures  wtilcb  the  re- 
cipient government  agrees  to  undertake  to 
attempt  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

(b)  In  each  such  agreement  such  meas- 
ures as  the  recipient  government  agrees  to 
undertake  shall  be  described  in  quantltaUve 
and  measurable  terms.  The  United  States 
shall  attempt  to  ensure  the  agreement  or 
set  <rf  agreements  concluded  with  each  re- 
cipient country  does  not  neglect  any  of  the 
basic  needs  enumerated  in  section  401  of 
this  title.  Tbt  United  States  shall  not  enter 
into  any  such  agreement  which  is  so  vague 
in  its  terms  that  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
agreement  cannot  be  effectively  assessed. 
Failure  to  meet  the  terms  of  such  agreement 
due  to  inadequate  efforts  by  tihe  redptent 
shall  result  in  termination  of  the  agreement. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  403.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE   V — ^RELIEF   AND   PREVENTION   OF 
STARVA-nON 

SKOBT    TITLE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'"African  Assistance  and  Hunger  Prevention 
Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  502.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  According  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  ap- 
proximately 40  per  centum  of  the  population 
of  the  developing  countries  (excluding  the 
People's  Republic  of  China)  live  in  absolute 
poverty,  a  condition  of  life  so  limited  by 
malnutrition  and  other  aspects  of  poverty  as 
to  be  beneath  any  rational  definition  of  hu- 
man decency.  United  States  development  as- 
sistance too  often  fails  to  reach  these  poorest 
people. 

(2)  There  is  widespread  and  continuing 
starvation  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the 
nutritional  situation  in  that  region  has  been 
steadily  worsening.  The  average  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality  in  Africa  Is  higher  than  on 
any  other  continent. 

(3)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare  In 
advance  for  anticipated  food  shortages  In 
famine-prone  African  nations. 

AID  TO  THE  ABSOLUTELT  POOB 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not 
less  than  50  per  centiun  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  such  fiscal  year  under  part  I 
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of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
be  used  to  finance  productive  facilities  and 
other  goods  and  services  to  be  primarily  used 
by  the  absolutely  poor.  Including,  for  ex- 
ample. Irrigation  faculties,  extension  services 
and  credit  for  small  farmers,  roads,  safe 
drinking  water  supplies,  and  health  and  fam- 
ily planning  services.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  absolutely  poor  are  those  persons 
who  are  classified  as  "absolutely  poor"  under 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  special 
emphasis  shall  be  plared  on  alleviating  hun- 
ger in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  the  t<A«  at  women  In 
agricultural  production  in  the  sub-Sataaran 
region. 

PREVENTION    OP    FAMINE 

Sec.  504.  Section  302(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1964  (7  U.S.C.  1727a(c) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  aggregate  vaJue  of  all 
agreements  entered  into  under  this  title  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after shall  be  not  less  than  26  percent  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  all  agreements  entered 
into  under  title  I  of  this  Act  toe  such  fiscal 
year.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragn4>h 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  In  the  fiscal  year  1983 — 

"(A)  commodities,  or 

"(B)  the  funds  generated  from  the  sale  of 
commodities  In  participating  countries, 
totaling  in  value  not  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  all  agreements  entered 
Into  under  title  I  of  this  Act  In  that  fiscal 
year,  shall  be  used  under  this  title  to  estab- 
lish grain  reserves  in  famine-prone  African 
nations  or  to  take  other  steps  to  prepare  In 
advance  for  food  shortages  In  those  nations. 
Agreements  under  this  title  shall  contain 
provisions  to  ensure  that  measures  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  paragraph  primarily 
benefit  tbp  needy  people  in  participating 
countries.". 

TITLE   VI— GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

PEACE   CORPS   PROGRAMS   AND    PBOJECTS 

Sec.  601.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  should,  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  vested  in  him  by  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  emphasize  programs  and  projects 
to  alleviate  hunger  and  malnutrition  by  en- 
couraging agricultural  self-sufficiency  within 
foreign  countries  In  which  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers are  serving. 


WALTER  J.  STEWART 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dait,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  WsJter  "Joe"  Stewart, 
who  recently  joined  the  private  sector 
after  rendering  the  U.S.  Senate  30  years 
of  faithful  service. 

Joe  Stewart  evinced  an  early  interest 
in  the  Senate — indeed,  he  practically 
grew  up  on  the  Senate  floor.  He  began 
his  career  here  as  a  page  in  1951,  and 
steadily  worked  his  way  upward. 

His  career  peaked  in  1979  with  bis 
election  as  secretary  to  the  majority  of 
the  Senate.  In  1981.  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary to  the  minority. 

Along  the  way,  Joe  Stewart  worked  In 
the  Donocratic  cloakroom,  imder  the 
secretary  of  the  majority,  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriatlms 
Committee,  a&  a  legislative  assistant  to 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  as  assist- 
ant to  the  majority  leader  for  floor  op- 
erations. 

None  of  these  jobs,  Mr.  President,  Usok 
Joe  far  from  the  Senate  floor,  where  his 
diligence  and  efficiency  earned  him  the 
respect  and  friend^ip  of  many  of  my 
colleagues. 

E>uring  all  this  time,  Joe  also  found 
time  to  earn  a  law  degree  from  the 
American  University  Law  School. 

To  many  Senators,  Joe  Stewart  was  a 
constant  presence  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  we  shall  miss  him. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  30  yeats  of 
devotion  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


ANOTHER  NAIL  IN  THE  HOP8INO 
INDUSTRY'S  COPPIN 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
give  my  support  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51  which  expresses  the  Sen- 
ate's strong  commitment  to  homeowner- 
ship  in  this  Nation.  In  the  tradition  of 
my  predecessor  in  the  Senate,  a  great 
Alabama  statesman  and  the  U.S.  Senate's 
"Mr.  Housing,"  Senator  John  Sparkman, 
I  rise  today  to  oppose  any  proposal  which 
would  abolish  the  Federal  Government's 
homeownership  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams that  enable  veterans  and  middle- 
income  Americans  to  own  their  own 
hc»nes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA) ,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration loan  programs  (VA),  and  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (Ginnie  Mae)  have  served  this  Na- 
tion and  millions  of  Americans  well. 

I  was  literally  shocked  when  I  learned 
that  the  Office  of  Managnnent  and 
Budget  has  proposed  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  Ginnie  Mae  and  the  gutting  of 
the  FHA  and  VA  loans  guarantee  pro- 
grams. This  appears  to  me  to  be  yet  an- 
other ill-advised  attempt  by  OMB  Direc- 
tor David  Stockman  to  destroy  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  deny  the  American  peo- 
ple the  opportunity  to  own  their  own 
homes. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  crucial  home- 
ownership  mortgage  guarantee  programs 
are  eliminated,  the  flnal  nail  will  be 
driven  into  the  coffin  of  the  once- thriv- 
ing American  housing  industry.  If  Ginnie 
Mae,  FHA,  and  VA  loans  programs  are 
abolished,  the  dream  of  homeownership 
in  this  country  will  be  denied  to  all  but 
the  very,  very  wealthy. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  abolishing 
these  programs  will  not  save  the  Federal 
Government  one  penny,  but  it  would 
deny  middle-income  Americans  and  vet- 
erans from  obtaining  affordable  housing. 

The  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  is  the  Government  agency 
that  buys  pools  of  federally  insured  and 
guaranteed  mortgage  loans  from  lend- 
ers and  mortgage  bankers  and  sells  these 
mortgage  securities  to  investors.  Since  it 
was  established  in  the  late  1960's,  Ginnie 
Mae  has  enabled  millions  of  middle- 
income  Americans  to  purchase  their  own 
homes. 

Again,  let  me  stress  that  these  Gov- 
ernment homeownership  programs  are 
actuarially  sound.  There  is  no  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Ginnie  Mae.  FHA. 


and  VA  loans  are  not  Government  give- 
aways. If  these  programs  are  destroyed, 
as  OMB  Director  David  Stockman  ap- 
pears to  want,  there  would  be  no  savings 
for  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  millions  of 
Americans  could  forget  fulfilling  the 
American  dream  of  owning  their  own 
homes. 

What  is  really  being  attacked  here  is 
the  availability  of  low  downpayment 
FHA  and  VA  insured  and  guaranteed 
mortgage  loans.  By  eliminating  the  sec- 
ondary market  now  provided  by  Ginnie 
Mae,  the  availability  of  those  loans  would 
be  severely  curtailed.  That  means  less 
affordable  mortgage  credit  for  veterans 
and  middle- income  Americans — many  of 
whom  will  be  unable  to  afford  or  qualify 
for  conventional  credit. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  50  yean, 
more  than  27  million  Americans  have 
purchased  homes  with  FHA  or  VA  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  loans.  I  am  proud 
that  Alabama  Senator  John  Sparlunan 
was  responsible  for  large  parts  of  these 
important  housing  programs.  For  his  key 
role  in  establishing  a  national  commit- 
ment to  homeownership.  Senator  Spark- 
man  earned  the  title  of  "Mr.  Housing." 
To  abandon  this  commitment  to  home- 
ownership  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
indeed. 

FHA  and  VA  programs  are  about  the 
only  source  of  long-term,  fixed-rate 
mortgage  loans  in  the  country  today. 
Most  conventional  loans  are  ^ther  In- 
dexed to  inflation  or  periodicaUy  rene- 
gotiable. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  why  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  would 
make  t^is  proposal.  Ginnie  Mae,  FHA. 
and  VA  loan  programs  are  not  Govern- 
ment subsidy  programs.  They  are  actu- 
arially sound,  successful  programs  that 
allow  veterans  and  middle- income  Amer- 
icans to  fulfill  their  dreams  of  owning  a 
home  of  their  own.  These  programs  do 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money.  The  home  buyer  is  charged  a 
monthly  premium  that  covers  the  ex- 
penses of  running  the  program.  I  see  no 
advantage  in  eliminating  these  programs. 
I  do  see  the  final  destruction  of  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  the  dashing  of  the  cher- 
ished dreams  of  homeownership  that 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  our 
economy. 

The  elimination  of  Ginnie  Mae,  FHA, 
and  VA  loan  programs  would  prevent 
thousands  of  families  each  year  from 
bu3ing  homes,  would  ultimately  raise  in- 
terest rates,  would  reduce  the  availabil- 
ity of  mortgage  money,  and  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  truly  perplexed 
and  dismayed  by  this  proposal  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  This 
follows  closely  on  the  heals  of  OMB's 
proposal  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  tax 
deduction  for  home  mortgage  interest 
payments. 

I  also  opposed  that  proposal  and  joint- 
ly sponsored  a  resolution  which  con- 
demned the  plan.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate,  by  an  83-to-O  vote,  sent  a  strong 
signal  to  Mr.  Stockman  that  we  would 
not  tolerate  any  change  in  tax  laws  af- 
fecting homeownership.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  similariy  condemn  this  proposal 
to  abolish  these  fine  and  successful  pro- 
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grams,  which  do  not  cost  the  Federal 
Oovemment  any  money.  I  urge  the  im- 
mediate j)assage  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51. 


REPORT  ON  SURFACE  COAL  MINING 
IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  received  the  report  on  surface  coal 
mining  In  Alaska  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  report  Is  available 
for  review  by  my  colleagues  In  my  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  ofllce. 


MESSAGES  TROU.  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


REPORT  ON  CERTAIN  FOREIGN 
TARIFF  AND  NONTARIFF  BAR- 
RIERS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT — PM  98 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  p^;>ers: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  Section  854(a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  (P.L. 
96-39) ,  I  hereby  submit  to  you  a  report 
on  foreign  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers 
affecting  United  States  exports  of  alco- 
holic beverages. 

Ronald  Rcagan. 
The  Whitk  Hoxtse.  December  10, 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:45  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  aa 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (8. 1098)  to  authorize  appr^nnlatlons 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  c(Hicurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

Hit.  1466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Congres- 
■lonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
grasBlonal  Budget  Office,  for  every  significant 
bill  or  resolution  reported  in  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  which  would  be  Incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  In  carrying 
out  or  complying  with  such  bill  or  resolution; 
and 

HA.  3783.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleasure 
cruise  Industry  by  clarifying  and  waiving 
certain  reatrletlons  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  and  tbe  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1930. 
to  permit  the  entry  of  the  steamship  vessel 
Oceanic  Constitution  Into  the  trade:  and 

Hjr.  Bes.  341.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Om  Tran^ortotlon  Act. 


ntBOLLB)  Hu.  sxoms 

At  11:29  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  (Speak- 
er has  silked  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  3456.  An  act  to  authorlM  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tbe  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

At  2 :  47  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Represoitatives  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics,  announc- 
ing that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  4241)  making  an;m>priations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  therecm;  and  (^points 
Mr.  Gink,  Mr.  Bbviu,  Mr.  Hbfiicr.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Lotto  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chappill,  Mr.  Albxandkr,  Mr.  Whrtin, 
Mr.  Rbgula.  Bfr.  Burgknir.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  LoBrruR,  and  Mr. 
CoNTx  as  managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

llie  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  Joint 
resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Bes.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a  waiver 
of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

BNBOIXn>  JOIMT  aXSOLUnON  SICNXD 

At  5:58  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Represoitatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint 
resolution: 

S.J.  Bes.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a  waiver 
of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 

Tlie  enrolled  Joint  resoluticn  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
imanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  1465.  An  act  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  for  every  significant 
bin  or  resolution  reported  In  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  which  would  be  Incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  In  carrying  out 
or  complying  with  such  bill  or  resolution; 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  re- 
ferred Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

H.R.  3783.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  pleasure 
cruise  Industry  by  clarifying  and  waiving  cer- 
tain restrictions  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1930,  to 
permit  the  entry  of  the  steamship  vessel 
Oceanic  Constitution  into  the  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tranqwrtatlon . 


H  J.  Bes.  341.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Oas  TranHwrtatlon  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today 
he  had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enroUed  biU: 

S.  1098.  An  act  to  authorise  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  Joint  resolution  was  read 
twice  by  unanimous  consent,  and  placed 
on  the  calendar: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompsuiying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

BC-3339.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  puratiant  to  law,  a 
report  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Australia 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $36  million;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3340.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  piir- 
suant  to  law,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation systems  safety  plan  for  improving  the 
management  of  railroad  safety  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

BC-3341.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Problems  Plague  National  Weather 
Service  ADP  System":  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3343.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  President's  reconunendatlon  on 
the  Elkhom  Wilderness  Study  Area  on  the 
Helena  and  Deerlodge  National  Forests  In 
Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3343.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Sta.te  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  on 
the  settlement  of  certain  outstanding  claims 
and  financial  Issues,  and  a  bill  to  approve  the 
agreement  and  authorize  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  Czechoslovaklan  claims  settlement 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3344.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords: to  the  Committee  on  Oovernmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3345.  A  communication  from  the  Rec- 
ords Management  Branch  and  Privacy  Liai- 
son Officer,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  three  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3346.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  and 
recommendation  concerning  the  claim  of  the 
Virginian -PUot  and  the  Ledger-Star  for  ad- 
vertising provided  for  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command.  Norfolk,  V*.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3347.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
slsUnt  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
text  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Recommendation  No.  163.  concerning 
older  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

•me  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  committee  of 
conference : 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
884)  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to  pro- 
vide price  support  and  production  Incen- 
tives for  farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  97-290). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1983.  as  "National  Cerebral 
Palsy  Month". 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments  to  the 
preamble : 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  imprisonment  and  treatment 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Alexander  Parltsky  and  his  family. 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  4625.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  (Rept.  No.  97-291). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute : 

H.R.  1797.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Capt. 
Tom  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  be 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute : 

S.  1629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conmiunlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage  and 
develop  marketable  competition  In  the  pro- 
vision of  certain  broadcast  services  and  to 
provide  certain  deregulation  of  such  broad- 
cast services,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept. 
No.  97-393) . 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

James  Eugene  Burnett.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring 
December  31,  198S: 

Robert  M.  Oarrlck.  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation,  until 
the  state  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  1984; 

Bobby  Jack  Thompson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
from  the  Ojmmittee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  Prom 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 


and  Transportation,  I  also  report  favor- 
ably a  ncHnination  list  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  November  2,  1981  and,  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Report  to  accompany  Treaty  Doc.  97-9, 
Protocols  to  the  Wheat  Agreement:  (Ex. 
Rept.  No.  97-42) ; 

S.  Ex.  Res.  4.  An  original  resolution  re- 
questing the  return  of  the  Tax  Convention 
with  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  and  the  Con- 
vention with  the  British  Virgin  Ulands  for 
the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect 
to  Taxes  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  97-43). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Clarence  Eugene  Hodges,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

By  Mr.  BATCa,  from  tlie  committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
tbe  i1ls%iiiiiliiL  votes  of  the  two  Houses  oa 
tte  amandmefvts  ot  the  House  to  the  bill 
(B.  1006)  to  revise  and  extend  the  Older 
Amarlouis  Act  of  1966,  axid  for  other  pur- 
poaas  (Sept.  No.  07-303) . 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nominations :  In 
the  Air  Force  there  are  35  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  (list  begins 
with  Leon  W.  Babcock,  Jr.) ,  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  there  are  329  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  major  general  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Ames  S.  Albro.  Jr.),  in 
the  Navy  there  are  86  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (list 
begins  with  Robert  C.  Austin) ,  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  there  are  21  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  major  general  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Prank  H.  Smoker.  Jr.), 
in  the  Regular  Army  there  are  23  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
(list  begins  with  Norman  C.  Delbridge, 
Jr.),  Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Hilsman.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  permanent  major  general, 
and  Gen.  Robert  M.  Shoemaker,  U.S. 
Army  (age  57),  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  general  on  the  retired  list.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  addition,  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  there  are  1.119  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  and  be- 
low (list  begins  with  Paul  F.  Abrahams) , 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  633 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Thomas  F.  Ab- 
bott) ,  in  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
Air  Force  there  are  19  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  William  J.  Athas) .  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  there  are  549 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Donald  C.  Askew) , 
in  the  Regiilar  Army  there  are  6.491  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Eugene  W.  Allen) , 
and  in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there 
are  22  permanent  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 


with  Wilbur  D.  Jones.  Jr.).  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  Uie 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  October  22.  November  12.  Novem- 
ber 23,  and  December  1,  1981,  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  S.   1922 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1922,  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act,  introduced 
Tuesday,  December  8  by  Senator  Hatch. 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Isbor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 
S.  1930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  promote  public  safety 
by  encouraging  the  employment  of  highly 
qualified  systems  specialists  by  establishing 
a  salary  compensation  system  commensurate 
with  skill  and  responsibility,  by  establishing 
a  special  retirement  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Numn,  and  Mr.  Dna- 

ENBEBCXB)  : 

S.  1931.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  older  to  compen- 
sation available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior 
members  In  event  of  disability  or  death,  and 
to  Increase  the  level  of  compensation  avail- 
able to  both:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices  of  Inspec- 
tor general  In  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THTrxMOico) : 
S.  1933.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  who  con- 
vey certain  lands  In  Colorado  to  the  United 
States  for  the  expansion  of  the  Fort  Carson 
military  installation  to  treat  the  conveyance 
of  such  lands  as  Involuntary  conversions  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1033  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Bv  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1934.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Insure  periodic  Daymen ts 
for  damaees  received  on  account  of  personal 
Inturles  or  sickness,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
8.  1935.  A  bill  relating  to  the  number  of 
Immigrant  visas  for  Taiwan:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kassebattk,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Fow). 
Mr  Rteglx.  Mr.  Ikottte,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Ooeton,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEK,  and  Mr.  Scbicztt)  : 
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S.  1936.  A  bill  to  require  members  of  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  to  be 
chosen  from  Individuals  with  expertise  In 
the  fields  of  accident  reconstruction,  safety 
engineering,  transportation  safety,  or  trans- 
portation regulation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request)  : 
8. 1937.  A  bin  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  section  2S3  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
•erratlon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
<Ucl*ry  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent  with  the  provlslo  that  both  Commit- 
tees shall  report  the  bill  on  or  before  March 
10,  1982.  or  both  Conunlttees,  or  either  one. 
having  failed  to  report  the  bill,  shall  be 
thereafter  discharged  from  further  consider  ■ 
atlon  thereof  and  the  bill  shall  thereby  be 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DoMENici  and  Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.J.  Res.  133.  A  Joint  resolution  to  autho- 
rize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
August  14.  1982,  as  "National  Navajo  Code 
Talken  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
(UcUry. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiSGLs,  Mr.  Amokws.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Bttboick.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Durenbebc- 
n,  Mr.  Hatiteu).  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
INOOTE.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  McCluxe,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
MoTNiRAN,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Sakbanes,  Mr.  Sassek, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  Weicxer.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKT,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr.  Leaht)  : 
SJ.  Res.  134.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1982  as  the  "Tear  of  Disabled  Persons"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz.  Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Tsongas.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Pbbssler.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
MoTNlHAN,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Leaht.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  BAUCtrs, 
Mr.    Huddleston,    Mr.    Riecle,    Mr. 

METZEN8At7M.      Mr.      JORNSTON.      Mr. 

Dixon,   Mr.   Sasser,   Mr.   Oarn.   Mr. 

OoRTON,  Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 

Specter,     Mr.     D'Amato.     and    Mr. 

Hart)  : 
'  8J.  Res.  138.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  recognize 
the  rights  of  Its  citizens  to  practice  their 
religion  and  to  emigrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  Issues  raised  at  the 
38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  In  Febru- 
ary 1982;  to  the  Committee  oh  Foreign 
Relations. 


assistance  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
October  13.  1981.  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  family  contribu- 
tion schedule;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon) ,  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    QUAYLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.    MoTNiHAN.    Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.   Mr.   Gorton.   Mr.   Mat- 
TiNGLT.   Mr.   Lugar,   Mrs.   Hawkins. 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Biden,  Mrs. 
Kassxbaum,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Jep- 
SBN,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Zorinskt.  and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.   Res.   265.  A  resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quested  extradition    of   Zlad   Abu    Eain   to 
Israel;     to     the     Committee     on     Porelim 
Relations. 

By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    Mr.    Sta»tord) 
(for    himself    and    Mr.    Pell)  : 
S.  Res.  256.  A  resolution  to  disapprove  the 
submission  of  the  needs  analysis  for  student 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Nunn,  and 

Mr.  DURENBERGER)  I 

S.  1931.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air  Patrol 
cadets  18  years  of  age  and  older  to  com- 
pensation available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol 
senior  members  in  events  of  disability  or 
death,  and  to  increase  the  level  of  com- 
pensation available  to  both;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

CTVIL    AIR    PATROL 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  we  are  celebrating  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Estab- 
lished on  December  1,  1941,  this  organi- 
zation has  an  impressive  history  of  both 
wartime  and  peacetime  service  to  this 
country  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  U-S.  Air 
Force. 

This  year  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  volunteerism  in  the  providing  of 
solutions  to  many  of  the  problems  that 
are  facing  this  Nation  and  its  people.  The 
Civil  Air  Patrol  has  demonstrated  for  40 
years  that  volunteerism  does  work  and 
that  there  are  literally  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  of  individuals  who  are  ready  to 
help  their  neighbors  in  time  of  need. 

The  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  approximately 
60,000  volunteer  members.  Nationwide 
approximately  11,000  CAP  senior  mem- 
bers participate  in  Air  Force  authorized 
search  and  rescue  missions  as  pilots,  ob- 
servers, mission  coordinators,  or  support 
staff.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol  flies  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  all  search  and  res- 
cue missions  in  the  United  States,  result- 
ing in  the  saving  of  many  lives  each 
year. 

The  work  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  risks.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  in  1956  Congress  granted  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  (FECA) 
benefits  to  the  CAP  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  In  those  25  years,  benefits  to 
CAP  members  or  their  surviving  family 
have  not  changed.  Currently,  the  spouse 
of  a  CAP  member  killed  on  an  Air  Force 
authorized  mission  receives  only  $135  a 
month.  A  CAP  member  who  becomes  dis- 
abled in  performance  of  his  or  her  duty 
receives  only  $225  a  month.  This  amount 
is  clearly  Inadequate  in  light  of  the  ma- 
.ior  increases  in  cost  of  living  and  med- 
ical expenses  during  the  past  25  years. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  review 
the  current  situation  and  to  provide  a 
more  equitable  compensation  to  those 
individuals  who  are  killed  or  disabled  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  Today,  I 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Randolph,  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  increase  those  benefits. 

Currently,  the  annual  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  CAP  benefits  amounts  to  less 
than  $160,000.  The  benefits  which  the 
American  taxpayer  derives  from  CAP 
activities  clearly  outweighs  this  cost. 
Under  the  bill  which  we  are  introducing 
today  the  annual  expenditures  wiU  in- 
crease by  about  $260,000.  It  will,  however, 
provide  a  more  equitable  compensation 


to  the  families  of  CAP  members  killed 
or  disabled  on  Air  Force  authorized 
missions. 

This  increase  in  cost,  however,  is  some- 
what deceptive  since  currently,  there  are 
three  lawsuits  pending  against  the  U.S. 
Government  relating  to  CAP  disability 
and  death  claims.  The  low  compensation 
which  we  have  allowed  to  continue  has 
generated  these  suits.  Since  1978,  law- 
suits against  the  CAP  have  resulted  in 
settlements  for  the  claimants  in  an  ex- 
cess of  $600,000.  An  increase  in  compen- 
sation will  eliminate  the  need  for  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  claims. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  their 
fine  work  and  commitment  for  the  last 
40  years.  They  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
true  spirit  of  voluntarism  which  has  been 
a  hallmark  of  this  Nation.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  legislation  which 
Senator  Randolph  and  I  are  introducing 
today  in  an  expeditiously  manner  so  that 
we  can  provide  equitable  compensation 
to  these  brave  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  history  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HisToBT  or  Civn,  An  Patrol 

On  December  1,  1981  Civil  Air  Patrol  wUl 
b«  forty  years  old.  Few  people,  however,  will 
be  aware  of  It.  and  fewer  still,  will  care. 

Yet  Civil  Air  Patrol  Is  an  organization  to 
which  the  American  people  owe  a  significant 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  is  an  organization  which 
having  been  born  out  of  the  turbulent  years 
of  World  War  II,  made  significant  demands 
and  sacrifices  from  Its  members.  Including 
the  lives  of  some.  In  the  name  of  honor.  Jus- 
tice, and  national  pride. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  has  a  proud  and  exciting 
history.  It  Is  a  history  of  men  and  women 
who.  In  responding  to  the  needs  of  their 
country,  not  only  proved  that  there  Is 
strength  In  private  aviation,  whether  In  war 
or  In  peace,  but  In  the  process  set  the  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  performance  which 
characterizes  Civil  Air  Patrol  today. 

ClvU  Air  Patrol  In  many  ways  Is,  and  has 
always  been,  a  perfect  example  of  American 
Initiative — that  rare  combination  of  people 
and  circumstances  that  tends  to  bring  the 
best  In  us — Its  members  having  always  been 
ready  to  give  the  best  of  themselves  so  that 
ours  Is  a  safe,  proud,  and  strong  nation;  not 
only  in  space,  but  In  every  respect. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  was  not  born  not  so  much 
out  of  need,  than  out  of  concern.  In  1941, 
when  It  became  obvious  that  the  war  In 
Europe  was  highly  likely  to  extend  to  our 
shores,  aviation  enthusiasts  In  the  United 
States  decided  to  volunteer  their  services  and 
aircraft  to  the  war  effort  so  that  we  could  be 
better  prepared.  So.  on  December  1,  1941 
ClvU  Aid  Patrol  was  bom.  Their  sense  of  tim- 
ing was  not  too  far  off  the  mark  because  one 
week  later,  on  December  7,  the  United  States 
was  at  war. 

The  early  days  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  were  dif- 
ficult days  because  the  organization  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  Itself  and  Its 
credibility  was  still  open  to  question.  The 
Involvement  of  Its  members  In  meaningful 
war-related  activities  was  difficult  to  achieve. 
At  that  time,  the  War  Department  felt  that 
the  organization  weis  too  new.  Its  members 
undisciplined,  and  the  mission  too  critical 
for  the  organization  to  play  a  meaningful 
role  in  the  war. 

In  1941  there  were  128,360  CAA  certified 
pilots  and  14.047  CAA  certified  aircraft  and 
engine  mechanics  In  the  United  States.  These 
people  operated  25,000  light  aircraft  out  of 
2,500  airfields.  WhUe  many  of  Dheae  people 
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were  quick  to  Join  the  Armed  Services  when 
the  war  broke  out,  others  could  not.  Thus 
the  interests  to  serve  the  Nation  by  those 
who  did  not  enter  military  service  was  high, 
and  the  need  for  Involvement  became  greater 
every  dAy.  Enemy  submarines  were  sinking 
U.S.  ships  every  day.  sometimes  within  sight 
of  onlookers  at  the  beach,  and  tfheir  menace 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  Thus  patrolling 
the  coast  became  a  necessity.  And  since  the 
United  States  lacked  the  military  resources 
to  do  It.  ClvU  Air  Patrol  was  called  In  to 
help. 

During  the  eighteen  months  that  ClvU  Air 
Patrol  was  on  CJoastal  Patrol  duty,  from  1942 
to  1943,  Its  members  flew  86,685  missions 
covering  »4  million  miles  In  244.600  hours 
of  fiylng  time.  As  the  resulte  of  these  efforts, 
173  submarines  were  sighted.  83  bombs  and 
depth  charges  were  dropped  on  57  of  them, 
and  two  submarines  were  deetroyed.  It  also 
summoned  help  for  93  vessels  In  distress  and 
helped  to  save  363  survlvoirs  of  enemy  sub- 
marine attacks.  In  addition.  It  reported  17 
floating  mines,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Navy,  flew  5.684  special  convoy  missions. 

Theee  coastal  patrol  activities  were  under- 
taken at  considerable  risk  to  Its  members. 
By  the  time  Civil  Air  Patrol  was  withdrawn 
from  this  activity,  In  1944,  ninety  aircraft 
had  been  lost,  26  ClvU  Air  Patrol  members 
had  died  In  the  accomplishment  of  these 
missions,  and  another  seven  had  been  In- 
jured in  the  process.  Gen.  H.  H.  (Hap)  Arnold, 
Commanding  General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps,  In  ^>eaklng  of  the  significance  of  these 
accompllsbments,  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  the  members  of  this  organization  when 
he  Indicated  that  ClvU  Air  Patrol  had  been 
the  only  group  that  had  had  any  real  effect 
In  controlling  coastal  enemy  submarines. 

But  coastal  patrol  duty  was  not  the  only 
war-time  activity  in  which  ClvU  Air  PatrcH 
was  involved.  Flight  training,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  young  people  for  entry  Into  the 
Army  Air  CTorps  was  also  an  Important  task 
assigned  to  them. 

In  1942  Civil  Air  Patrol  had  75,000  members 
in  1,000  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  since  there  was  a  considerable 
shortage  of  pliote  and  other  aviation  per- 
sonnel In  the  Army  Air  Corps,  Civil  Air  Patrol 
was  asked  to  test  and  begin  training  young 
boys  and  girls  16  to  17  years  of  age,  for  entry 
into  the  Army  Air  Corps.  This  It  did  so  suc- 
cessfully that  m  1943  alone.  78.000  of  these 
potential  recruits  logged  over  144,000  hours 
of  flight  time,  thanks  In  part  to  the  help 
of  288  L-4  aircraft  which  were  loaned  to  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  for  training  purposes,  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  By  the  end  of  1944  a  surplus 
of  bhese  recruits  developed  for  the  first  time. 

Other  ClvU  Air  Patrol  achievements  dur- 
ing this  period  were  equally  Impressive.  From 
late  1942  to  early  1945  ClvU  Air  Patrol  moved 
three  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  mall  and 
cargo  for  the  Air  Force.  In  addition  It  trans- 
ported hundreds  of  military  passengers  and 
critical  spare  parts  whenever  transportation 
bottlenecks  developed. 

It  also  fiew  border  patrols  logging  over 
30.000  hours  of  dawn-to-dusk  flylng-tlme 
over  rocky  terrain  stretching  from  Browns- 
ville. Texas  to  Douglas.  Arizona,  looking  for 
potential  spies  and  saboteurs,  and  safeguard- 
ing vital  communication  lines.  Many  of  these 
missions  were  flown  so  low  that  pilots  often 
were  able  to  report  license  plate  numbers  of 
suspicious  vehicles. 

Searching  for  missing  aircraft  became  an- 
other activity  In  which  Civil  Air  Patrol  was 
called  In  for  assistance,  logging  24.000  hours 
of  air  search  time  requested  by  the  Air  Forces, 
and  another  24.000  of  Its  own.  WhUe  no  rec- 
ords were  kept  of  this  activity.  In  one  week. 
In  February  1945.  It  found  the  wreckage  of 
seven  missing  Army  and  Navy  planes. 

Prom  1942  to  1945.  ClvU  Air  Patrol  began 
target-towing  for  anti-aircraft  machine  gun- 
ners, radar  tracking,  and  tracking  for  search- 
lights. This  was  extremely  hazardous  work 


because  It  required  them  to  fly  46,000  hours 
over  guns  flrlng  live  ammunition  and  Into 
the  blinding  glare  of  searchlights.  Twenty 
three  airplanes  were  lost  In  the  process,  at  a 
cost  of  seven  Civil  Air  Patrol  lives,  with  an- 
other five  ClvU  Air  Patrol  members  sustain- 
ing serious  Injuries. 

All  In  all,  ClvU  Air  Patrol  fiew  over  500,000 
hours  of  war  related  missions  other  than 
coastal  patrols,  41  of  Its  members  giving  their 
lives  In  the  achievement  of  these  missions. 
And  much  of  this  without  any  remuneration 
since  all  they  received  was  reimbursement  for 
operating  expenses  and  subsistence  pay.  Not 
only  did  they  spend  thousands  of  doUars  of 
their  own  money  In  this  effort,  but  many  of 
them  also  lost  their  aircraft.  The  War  De- 
partment, In  recognition  of  such  sacrifices, 
awarded  25  War  Department  decorations  for 
exceptional  clvUlan  service  and  825  air  med- 
als to  those  ClvU  Air  Patrol  members  who 
distinguished  themselves  the  most. 

On  July  1.  1946  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
signed  Public  Law  476  of  the  79th  Congress, 
which  Incorporated  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  as 
a  benevolent  nonprofit  corporation.  Two  years 
later,  on  May  26.  1948,  ClvU  Air  Patrol  be- 
came an  auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  a  relationship  which  still  exists  today. 
The  provisions  of  the  federal  charter  under 
which  it  was  established  in  1946,  have  not 
changed  since  then.  CivU  Air  Patrol  has  as 
Its  principal  missions:  (1)  to  promote  clvU 
aviation, .  (2)  conduct  aerospace  training 
courses,  (3)  administer  a  cadet  training  pro- 
gram. (4)  assist  In  emergency  situations,  and 
(5)  conduct  search  and  rescue  work. 

WhUe  these  new  missions  may  not  sound 
as  exciting  as  Its  war-time  activities,  the 
work  that  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  done  In 
accomplishing  these  objectives  Is  equ  Uly  Im- 
pressive. Civil  Air  Patrol,  through  its  35.000 
senior  ea>d  23,000  cadet  members,  operates 
the  most  comprehensive  emergency  com- 
munication network  In  the  United  States. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  Its  members  have 
flown  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours  In 
search  and  rescue  missions  which  have  re- 
sulted In  hundreds  of  lives  saved.  Its  level 
of  preparedness  for  emergency  situations  Is 
as  equaUy  Impressive  in  Alaska.  California, 
Alabama,  or  Washington,  D.C.  And  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  from 
age  13  to  18  who  have  participated  In  Its 
cadet  program  are  a  Joy  to  their  parents, 
their  community,  and  their  nation. 

The  level  of  patriotism  and  volunteerism 
that  characterized  Civil  Air  Patrol  dvirlng 
the  war  years  Is  still  there.  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
members  continue  to  contribute  their  time, 
their  energy,  and  their  money  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  strong  nation  not  only  In  space 
but  In  every  respect.  And  all  this  they  con- 
tinue to  do  for  free  because  they  still  care.S 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1932.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices 
of  inspector  general  in  certain  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL   ACT  AMKNDMnRS  OF   I  SSI 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  gave  its  approval  to  the 
largest  defense  appropriation  bill  In  this 
Nation's  history,  authorizing  the  expen- 
diture of  approximately  $208  billion  for 
the  military,  research  and  development, 
procurement  and  related  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Throughout 
debate  on  the  bill,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  cut  the  overall  appropria- 
tion in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  "swamp  of 
waste  and  inefficiency"  in  Defense  pro- 
grams, as  identified  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


David  Stockman.  However,  these  amend- 
ments were  rejected  as  either  frivolous 
or  not  specific  enough  to  warrant  arbi- 
trarily cutting  programs  essential  to  our 
national  defense. 

I  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  will  have  a  defense  that  is  second 
to  none.  Hojvever,  I  also  want  to  pursue 
every  means  available  to  guarantee  that 
not  one  nickel  of  what  we  spend  Is 
wasted,  whether  it  be  for  defense  or  any 
other  Government  program.  I  am  there- 
fore introducing  companion  legislation 
to  Chairman  Brook's  H.R.  2098,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  344  to  65  on 
May  19,  1981.  This  legislation  amends 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  by  es- 
tablishing an  Office  of  Inspector  General 
within  the  Departments  of  Defense.  Jus- 
tice, Treasury,  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID). 

The  reductlcm  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  Federal  programs  has  been  a 
goaJ  of  every  Congress  and  administra- 
tion in  recent  history,  and  numerous 
studies  and  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  goal.  In  1978,  Congress 
passed  the  Inspector  General  Act  to  es- 
tablish an  office  of  Inspector  General 
within  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies, with  independent  authority  to  con- 
duct audits  and  investigations  relating 
to  programs  and  operations  within  those 
agencies.  The  act  also  empowered  the 
Inspectors  General  to  provide  leadership 
and  coordination  and  recommend  poli- 
cies for  activities  designed  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  programs 
and  operations:  and  to  prevent  and  de- 
tect fraud  and  abuse  in  such  programs 
and  operatiCHis. 

The  1978  act  excluded  the  Depart- 
ments of  Etefense,  Education,  Justice, 
State,  Treasury,  and  AID  out  of  concern 
by  some  that  activities  of  these  agencies 
were  sufficiently  different  from  those  of 
the  agencies  covered,  and  to  allow  addi- 
tional time  to  study  the  feasibility  of  ap- 
plying the  act  to  these  agencies.  These 
studies  have  been  completed  and  stat- 
utory Inspectors  Greneral  were  subse- 
quently established  for  the  Departments 
of  Education  and  State. 

I  see  no  logical  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  the  act  of  the  De- 
partmoits  of  Def^ise,  Justice,  Treasury, 
and  AID. 

Since  enactment,  the  act  though  Ini- 
tially opposed  by  every  department  and 
agency  covered  has  gained  widespread 
acceptance  and  approval.  According  to 
former  Assistant  Deputy  Attorney 
Charles  Ruff,  in  testimony  before  the 
Task  Force  on  Gtovemment  Efficiency,  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
new  Inspectors  General: 

*  *  *  have  the  most  dramatic  Impact,  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  detection  of  fraud  and 
other  forms  of  loss,  but  in  beginning  to 
try  to  do  something  about  them.  (October  30. 
1979,  p.  17) . 

The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
gone  on  record  supporting  legislaticoi  to 
establish  Inspectors  General  for  those 
agencies  and  departments  not  covered  by 
the  1978  act.  In  testimony  before  the 
Legislation  and  National  Security  Sub- 
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committee.  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Edwin  L.  Harper.  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  stated: 

The  commitment  to  combat  waste  and  In- 
efBclency  Is  one  that  must  transcend  this 
administration.  .  .  .  This  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  support  legislatively  mandated 
Inspectors  Oeneral. 

If  this  administration  and  Congress 
continue  to  ask  the  American  people  to 
tighten  their  belts;  to  accept  less  from 
their  Government  in  essential  social 
programs;  and,  to  support  our  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  balarce  the 
budget,  we  must  not  tolerate  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  department  or  agency-  from 
efforts  to  ferret  out  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  Government  programs. 

During  World  War  II.  this  Nation  was 
strongly  committed  to  the  war  effort,  and 
the  American  people  sacrificed  tremend- 
ously while  the  majority  of  our  resources 
were  directed  toward  defense  spending. 
However,  Harry  Truman,  then  serving 
in  the  n.S.  Senate,  chaired  an  oversight 
committee  to  make  sure  that  every  dol- 
lar that  the  American  people  appropri- 
ated for  the  war  effort  was  spent  for  that 
purpose  and  not  wasted  by  reason  of 
fraud  or  ineflBciency.  Mr.  Truman's  dill- 
gent  efforts  earned  him  recognition 
among  his  colleagues  and  the  current 
administration,  and  eventually  cata- 
pulted him  to  higher  public  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  should  be 
no  less  committed  to  eliminating  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  Government  pro- 
grams and  (H>erations  than  President 
Truman  was.  and  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  that  will  aid  us  tre- 
mendously in  achieving  that  goal.* 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond!  : 
S.  1933.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  who 
convey  certain  lands  in  Colorado  to  the 
United  States  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Port  Carson  military  installations  to 
treat  the  conveyance  of  such  lands  as 
involuntary  conversions  for  the  purposes 
of  section  1033  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX    TREATMENT    OF    CERTAIN     CONVEYANCES 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  neces- 
sary tax  relief  for  42  landowners  in 
southern  Colorado  who  will  be  affected 
by  the  acquisition  by  the  U.S.  Army  of 
some  244.000  acres  of  their  rangeland  to 
be  used  for  military  maneuver  training 
by  the  4th  Infantry  Division  (MECH). 

This  bill  provides  for  a  24-month  de- 
ferral of  capital  gain  taxes  to  private 
landowners  who  willingly  sell  land  to 
the  Federal  Government  located  in  the 
so-called  Pinon  Canyon  parcel.  These 
landowners  are  eligible  for,  but  not  au- 
tomatically granted  such  tax  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1033  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  this 
measure  as  an  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  of  1982, 
S.  1408.  However,  due  to  certain  jurisdic- 


tional problems  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  amendment  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  House-Senate  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely Important  as  part  of  a  series  of 
amendments  I  offered  and  which  are  part 
of  the  Military  Construction  bill  to  help 
mitigate  some  of  the  adverse  impacts  the 
Fort  Carson  land  acquisition  program 
will  have  on  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Clearly,  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense, the  4th  Infantry  Division  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Carson  is  in  need  of 
additional  maneuver  land  for  training. 
The  readiness  of  the  division  depends  on 
its  ability  to  adequately  train  its  person- 
nel in  a  credible  field  environment. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Thurmond  and  I 
offer  today  will  simply  help  in  expediting 
the  acquisition  process  and  help  those 
private  landowi  .rs  reduce  any  financial 
hardships  associated  with  that  process. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  strong  support  of 
this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS. 
S.  1934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  insure  periodic 
payments  for  damages  received  on  ac- 
count of  personal  injuries  or  sickness, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rnance. 

PERIODIC    PAYMENT    SETTLEMENT    ACT    OF     1B81 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
adding  new  language  to  sections  104  and 
162  of  the  Code.  My  biU  deals  with  the 
taxation  of  periodic  payments  received 
by  taxpayers  due  to  settlements  or  court 
awards  In  personal  Injury  litigation. 
Under  present  law,  awards  received  by 
successful  plaintiffs  for  personal  injury 
actions  are  tax  free. 

In  the  past,  these  awards  have  typi- 
cally been  paid  by  defendants  to  success- 
ful plaintiffs  in  the  form  of  a  single  pay- 
ment settlement.  Ttils  approach  has 
proven  unsatisfactory,  however.  In  many 
cases  because  it  assumes  that  injured 
parties  wiU  wisely  manage  large  sums  of 
money  so  as  to  provide  for  their  lifetime 
needs.  In  fact,  many  of  these  successful 
litigants,  particularly  minors,  have  dis- 
sipated their  awards  in  a  few  years  and 
are  then  without  means  of  support. 

Periodic  payment  settlements,  on  the 
other  hand,  provide  plaintiffs  with  a 
steady  income  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  Insulate  them  from  pressures  to 
squander  their  awards.  Because  of  these 
advantages,  so-called  structured  settle- 
ments or  periodic  payment  settlements 
are  becoming  nearly  the  norm  In  large 
personal  injury  cases,  and  will  probably 
replace  the  lump-sum  form  of  settlement 
because  of  the  obvious  advantages  to  all 
parties — namely,  increased  benefits  to 
the  plaintiffs  and  reduced  cost  to  the  cas- 
ualty Insurers. 

Typically,  periodic  payment  settle- 
ments are  accomplished  by  a  three-party 
arrangement  involving  the  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  and  the  services  of  a  third- 
party  trustee  who  receives  funds  from 
the  defendant  and  makes  agreed  pay- 
ments to  the  plaintiff.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  system  to  the  parties  ue  clear. 


What  remains  unclear,  however.  Is  how 
periodic  payments  are  treated  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  code  is  silent  on  such  plans  but  a 
number  of  taxpayers  have  sought  private 
rulings  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice concerning  the  tax  treatment  of  peri- 
odic payment  awards.  In  a  series  of  pub- 
lished rulings,  private  letter  rulings  and 
administrative  decisions,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  taken  the  position  that 
periodic  payments  to  plaintiffs  may  be 
excluded  from  a  taxpayer's  income,  and 
that  the  third  parties  who  are  assigned 
the  obligation  to  make  these  payments 
for  defendants  do  not  realize  income 
either. 

The  rationale  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  that,  as  long  as  the  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  third-party  trustee  equal  the 
amoimt  owed  by  that  trustee  to  a  suc- 
cessful plaintiff,  the  arrangement  is  a 
novation  of  debt  and  which  does  not  re- 
sult in  taxable  income  to  either  party. 

If  Treasury's  position  is  so  clear,  then 
why  the  need  for  legislation?  The  answer 
is  simple:  Pursuing  a  private  ruling 
from  the  Treasury  Department  is  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming.  The  judi- 
cial economy  achieved  by  expediting  the 
settlement  of  thousands  of  personal  in- 
jury cases  is  lost  through  delays  and 
costs  incurred  in  seeking  private  rulings 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  rem- 
edies this  problem  by  adopting  for  all 
taxpayers  the  position  taken  by  Treas- 
ury in  the  cases  of  several  private  rul- 
ings Involving  periodic  payment  awards. 
The  Treasury  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  have  ccmsidered 
this  issue  and  have  no  problems  with 
the  approach  I  have  taken  in  my  bill. 
Following  is  sectl<ta-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

First.  Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  adds  a 
new  paragraph  (6)  to  section  104(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  new 
paragraph  provides  that  an  assignee  of 
an  obligation  to  pay  personal  Injury 
damages  does  not  realize  Income  upon 
receipt  of  amounts  from  the  assignor  to 
fund  the  future  obligations.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  already  so  ruled 
in  a  private  letter  ruling. 

Second.  Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  section  104(b)  (1)  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Code  to  provide  that 
personal  injury  damages  are  nontaxable 
to  recipients  whether  the  payor  is  the 
person  originally  liable  or  an  assignee  of 
that  person.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  also  so  ruled  in  a  private  case. 
New  code  section  104(b)(2),  also  added 
by  section  2(b)  of  the  bill,  codifies  the 
concepts  set  forth  in  published  revenue 
rulings;  that  is.  Rev.  Rul.  77-230,  1977-3 
C.B.  214  and  Rev.  Rul.  79-220.  1979-2 
C.B.  74,  relating  to  the  "constructive  re- 
ceipt" and  "economic  benefit"  concepts 
in  the  Income  tax  area. 

Third.  Section  2(c)  of  the  bill  adds 
a  new  code  section  162(h)  to  provide  a 
deduction  to  an  assignee  for  periodic 
payments  to  a  recipient  of  personal  in- 
jury damages.  Although  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ruled  privately 
that  a  deduction  is  allowable,  the  Serv- 
ice has  not  stated  whether  the  deduction 
is  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
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expense  under  section  162  or  an  Inter- 
est deduction  under  section  163.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1935.  A  bill  relating  to  the  number 
of  immigrant  visas  for  Taiwan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

IMMIGRANT   vnAB  FOR   TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  United  States  normalized  relations 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
1978,  the  immigration  quota  which  pre- 
viously belonged  to  Taiwan  automatically 
switched  to  the  People's  Republic.  In  the 
process,  some  400,000  Americans  of  Tai- 
wanese descent  lost  some  of  their  ability 
to  reunite  with  their  families.  The  in- 
equities that  have  resulted  are  clearly 
seen  In  a  table  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Table  I 

Excluding  the  peculliu'  year  of  1979.  com- 
paring figures  in  1978.  1980  and  1981  shows 
that  under  present  conditions,  the  20.000 
quota  Is  and  will  increasingly  be  filled  by 
people  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  There- 
fore. Americans  of  Taiwan  descent  will  lose 
their  preferred  position  In  reuniting  families 
as  the  20.000  quota  for  China  closes  for  them. 
The  chart  below  indicates  this  tendency  In 
action. 

CHINA  IMMIGRANT  VISAS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 


Vluirintini 
office 


Adjust- 
ment In 
TaiMi  Hong     Pi-     Can-  Other       United 
Koni    kini      ton  SUtes 


1978  ...7,417  5,389         0         0  2.470         4,202 

1980.:;  ...  41274  8:663      684  1.915  1,428         2,880 

'lilffi'f.-  3.729  6,256      6314.466      963         3.376 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Since  then  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  action  to  remedy  this  in- 
equity. Congress  explicitly  sanctioned 
such  action  when  it  enacted  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  Section  4(b)(6)  of  this 
Act  (PX.  96-8)  provides  that  "Taiwan 
may  be  treated  in  the  manner  specified 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  202(b)" 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
which  relates  to  the  annual  numerical 
limitation  on  immigrant  visas  to  other 
countries. 

Regrettably,  the  administration  has 
viewed  this  provision  as  an  "option" — 
which  it  has  refused  to  take.  I  have 
strongly  urged  the  Department  of  State 
to  take  the  administrative  action  clearly 
permitted  by  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
and  to  grant  Taiwan  the  same  visa  num- 
bers others  have — and  which  it  had  prior 
to  1978. 

My  most  recent  letter.  Mr.  President, 
was  to  Secretary  of  State  Haig,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  the  JtJDiciARY. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  7. 1981. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Last  year  I  wrote 
to  urge  the  Department  of  State  to  review 
Its  interpreUtlon  of  Section  4(b)  (6)  of  PX. 


98-8,  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Tbl*  sec- 
tion provldee  that  "Taiwan  may  be  treated 
In  the  manner  ^eclfled  In  the  first  sentence 
of  Section  202(b)"  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  which  relates  to  the  annual 
numerical  limitation  on  Inunlgrant  visas 
provided  other  countries  and  territories  un- 
der the  Act. 

lA  tb*  pMt,  tbe  DapartoMtit  of  State  has 
concluded  that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
gives  It  the  "option"  of  allotlng  20.000  visas 
to  Taiwan — the  current  worldwide  country 
celling.  However.  In  a  recent  case  before  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  a  Judge 
found  that  Taiwan  te  actually  "entitled"  to 
a  separate  numerical  allocatloii.  Also,  since 
I  last  wrote,  the  Select  Coinir.lsBlon  on 
ImnUgratlon  and  Refugee  Policy  has  Issued 
its  final  raport  raoommeordlnc  tlutt  there 
should  be  no  distinction  In  the  size  of  the 
celling  set  on  colonies  and  dependent  coun- 
tries or  Independent  nations.  The  CommlK- 
slon  concluded  that  all  should  be  allocated 
equal  numbers. 

As  you  know,  there  are  hundreds  of  famUy 
reunion  and  other  deserving  cases  that  are 
languishing  in  Taiwan  because  of  the  back- 
logs resulting  from  the  unfair  numerical  lim- 
itation Imposed  upon  Taiwan  subsequent  to 
our  normalization  of  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  Without  detracting 
in  any  way  from  our  important  relations 
with  the  People's  B«public.  I  would  urge  you 
to  review  the  Departments  current  position 
In  light  of  the  Select  Commlaalons  recom- 
mendatlcms. 

In  providing  additional  immigration  num- 
ber* for  Taiwan,  the  United  States  would  be 
acting  within  the  clear  authority  of  the  Tai- 
wan Relations  Act.  Given  this,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commission. 
I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  now  proceed. 
In  a  manner  completely  consistent  with  o\ir 
full  diplomatic  relaUons  with  Beijing,  to 
teoUltat*  the  entry  at  Camlly  reunion  and 
other  immigration  cases — from  Taiwan,  un- 
der current  law.  and  from  Hong  Kong  and 
other  terrltortes  under  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission. 

Again,   I  appreciate   your  reviewing  this 
Issue. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

XowAmo  M.  Kennedy, 
Btmkmg  MHumtt  Memher,  Subcommit- 
tee    on     Immigration     and     Refugee 
Policy. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.    Unfortunately,    the 
administration  has  not  acted  on  this  rec- 
ommendation, so  the  only  course  left  for 
Congress  Is  legislation  to  mandate  that 
Taiwan  be  considered  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  accom- 
plishes this  simple  task.  This  is  also  the 
goal  of  a  companion  provision  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Solarz  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  which  has  been 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
foreign  assistance  authorization  bill. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  recede  to  the  House  posi- 
tion and  allow  expeditious  action  on  the 
Taiwan  Immigration  question — which 
has,  for  2  years,  unfairly  penalized  Amer- 
icans of  Taiwanese  descent  in  petition- 
ing for  their  family  members  to  join 
them  In  the  United  States.  But  should 
this  provision  not  be  accepted  in  confer- 
ence, I  stand  ready  to  move  on  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today. 

Congress  has  made  it  clear,  time  and 
again,  that  our  normalization  of  rela- 
tions with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
should  not  penalize  people  from  Taiwan. 


I  know  there  Is  strong  bipartisan  support 
for  this  effort,  which  I  hope  will  be  re- 
solved before  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ap- 
proval referred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  220 lb)  of  the  "Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act '  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  granted  with  respect  to  Taiwan 
(China)  .0 


By  Mr.  Canhon  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebacm,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Rixcle.  Mr.  Imoutk, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Stevehs,  Mr. 
OoRTON,  Mr.  Kasten,  and  Mr. 

SCHXITT): 

8.  1936.  A  bill  to  require  members  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  to  be  (^osen  from  individuals  with 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  accident  re- 
construction, safety  engineering,  trans- 
portation safety,  or  tranqwrtation  regu- 
lation; to  the  Committee  aa  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

siLBcnoN  or  »"»"«^«  or  tbk  natiomai. 

TRANSrORTATtON  SAimr  BOARD 

Ur.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  short,  simple,  and  most 
needed  bill  together  with  Senators  Kas- 
SEBATTv,  Packwood,  Ford,  Rixcle, 
Inouye.  Exon,  Stevens,  Gorton,  Kasten. 
and  ScHMiTT. 

l^iis  bill  consists  of  one  sentence  that 
says  the  members  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  shall  be  f^- 
polnted  based  on  their  qualifications  and 
expertise  in  transportation  and  accident 
investigation.  NTSB  is  a  technical  board 
which  may  have  to  determine  whether 
an  airplane  crash  was  due  to  a  stress 
crack  or  a  fatigue  crack  In  a  piece  of 
metal.  For  all  forms  of  transportation 
this  Board  is  responsible  for  saving 
thousands  of  lives  by  determining  the 
cause  of  accidents  and  recommending 
actions  to  see  that  we  do  not  repeat  our 
mistakes.  It  is  technical,  critical  work 
and  no  place  for  laymen  who  spend  their 
entire  term  trying  to  learn  the  job. 

This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  the  one 
the  Senate  passed  in  1974  which  also 
would  have  required  all  five  members  of 
the  NTSB  to  have  badcground  In  acci- 
dent investigation  or  safety  engineering. 
Unfortimately,  in  conference,  that  re- 
striction was  reduced  to  apply  to  only 
two  of  the  five  members  wiilch  is  the 
law  today. 

By  approving  this  simple.  Important 
bill  we  can  make  the  NTSB  a  better 
agency  and  transportation  safer  tor  us 
aU. 

The  entire  bill  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  appoint  Individuals 
to  be  nutnbers  of  the  Board  on  the  basts  of 
technical  qualification,  professional  standing 
and  demonstrated  knowledge  In  the  fields  of 
accident  reconstruction,  safety  engineering, 
human  factors,  transportation  safety,  or 
tran^Mrtatlon  regulation. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association  and  the  Aircraft  Own- 
ers and  Pilots  Association. 
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•  Mn.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  joining  with  Senator  Cannon  in 
•ponsorlng  a  bill  which  would  require 
the  President  to  appoint  all  members  of 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  upon  the  basis  of  "technical  quali- 
flcations.  professional  standing,  and 
demonstrated  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
accident  reconstruction,  safety  engi- 
neering, human  factors,  transportation 
safety,  or  transportation  regulation." 

When  the  Senate  first  considered  leg- 
islation creating  an  Independent  safety 
board.  It  proposed  that  all  five  Members 
have  expertise  in  the  field  of  accident 
reconstruction,  safety  engineering,  or 
transportation  safety.  Unfortunately,  in 
our  conference  with  the  House,  we  com- 
promised. Today  only  two  members  of 
the  Board  are  required  to  have  this  tech- 
nical training. 

While  there  have  been  some  talented 
and  conscientious  individuals  appointed 
to  the  Board,  who  have  not  possessed 
technical  expertise  in  transportation 
safety,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  ap- 
point some  individuals  whose  political 
aflUlatlons  outweigh  their  qualifications 
to  serve.  This,  in  the  view  of  many  people 
In  the  transportation  industry,  and  in 
the  view  of  many  Members  of  Congress, 
has  only  served  to  Jeopardize  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Board's  recommendations. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  is  chtuved  with  the  responsibility 
to  Investigate  and  determine  the  facts, 
conditions,  and  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  probable  cause,  of  accidents  oc- 
curring In  the  aviation,  highway,  rail- 
road, pipeline,  and  marine,  modes,  and 
other  catastrophic  accidents  which  oc- 
cur In  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  people  or  property.  At  one  point 
the  Board  was  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  In  1974.  Congress 
elected  to  remove  the  Board  from  the 
aegis  of  the  DOT  making  it  independ- 
ent so  that  the  findings  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  Board  would  not  be  taint- 
ed by  possible  charges  of  bias. 

TTie  Board  Is  not  a  regulatory  body. 
It  functions  as  an  Independent  deter- 
mlBflr  of  protetde  cause  in  the  event 
of  accidents.  Its  recommendations  are 
forwarded  to  the  various  transportation 
regulatory  bodies  for  action.  If  the 
Board  Is  not  held  in  high  regard  by  other 
transportation  agencies,  its  recommen- 
dations are  not  likely  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. This  weakens  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  Board,  Jeopardizing  its  significant 
role  of  preventing  future  accidents. 

The  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  intends  to  take 
this  legislation  up  for  consideration 
promptly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will 
recommend  it  favorably,  and  that  the 
full  Commerce  Committee  will  do  like- 
wise. It  is  Important  that  we  begin  now 
to  take  steps  to  Insure  the  quality  and 
Integrity  of  the  Board.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request)  • 
8.  1937.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  by  unanimous 
consent.  Jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  the  proviso  that  both  committees 
shall  report  the  biU  on  or  before  March 


10.  1982.  or  both  committees,  or  either 
one,  having  failed  to  report  the  bill,  shall 
be  thereafter  discharged  from  further 
consideration  thereof  and  the  bill  shall 
thereby  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

EmNBION  OP  SECTION  SSa  OP  THE  BNKBCT 
POUCT  AND  CONSnVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  amend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
by  extending  the  expiration  date  of  sec- 
tion 252  of  that  act.  TTie  expiration  date 
in  the  current  law  is  April  1,  1982.  The 
amendment  would  extend  the  date  to 
June  30.  1985.  which  is  also  the  expira- 
tion date  for  titles  I  and  n  of  the  act. 
Those  titles  relate  to  domestic  energy 
supplies,  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
and  standby  energy  authorities,  includ- 
ing authorities  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
national energy  program. 

Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  authorizes  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  t>articlpate  in  voluntary 
agreements  for  implementing  the  alloca- 
tion and  information  provisions  of  the 
agreement  on  an  international  energy 
program.  That  program  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  an  oil  allocation  system  to 
be  utOlaed  by  tbe  participating  countries 
in  the  event  of  a  major  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption. Section  252  also  provides  a  lim- 
ited defense  against  any  antitrust  suits 
that  may  be  brought  against  U.S.  oil 
companies  participating  in  the  interna- 
tional energy  program.  The  antitrust  de- 
fense is  limited  to  actions  taken  in  Im- 
plementing the  allocation  and  informa- 
tion provisions  of  the  program. 

The  agreement  creating  the  interna- 
tional energy  program  was  originally 
signed  in  1974  as  the  result  of  an  effort 
by  the  United  States  to  promote  co- 
operation among  major  industrial  coun- 
tries in  reducing  dependence  on  imported 
oil. 

There  are  presently  21  signatories  to 
the  agreement,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
principal  industrialized  oil-consuming 
nations.  The  agreement  provided  for 
creation  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  as  an  autonomous  entity  within 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development. 

The  agreement  also  provided  that  the 
lEA  would  serve  as  the  medium  for  the 
operation  of  an  international  oil  sharing 
system  for  use  during  oil  supply  emer- 
gencies, and  an  information  system  on 
the  international  oil  market.  It  also  re- 
quired each  country  to  establish  an  emer- 
gency petroleum  storage  program,  and 
to  have  a  means  for  restraining  demand 
for  petroleum  products  in  the  event  of 
an  interruption  of  petroleum  supiilies  to 
the  lEP  countries. 

Section  252  of  EPCA  sets  out  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  development  or 
carrying  out  of  voluntary  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  to  implement  the  al- 
location and  information  provisions  of 
the  international  energy  program.  Under 
this  authority.  U.S.  oil  companies  entered 
into  the  voluntary  agreement  and  i^an 
of  action  to  Implement  the  international 
energy  program.  At  present.  21  U.S.  oil 
companies,  including  both  major  Inter- 
national oil  companies  and  Independent 
oil  companies.  ar6  participants  In  the 
voluntary  agreement. 


Tlie  antitrust  defense  made  available 
by  section  252(f)  is  essential  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  U.S.  oil  companies  in 
the  voluntary  agreement,  and,  through 
it,  in  the  lEP.  The  lEP,  in  turn,  can 
function  effectively  only  with  participa- 
tion by  XJS.  and  foreign  oil  companies, 
which  are  primary  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  conditions  in  the  interna- 
tional oil  market  and  would  be  the  pri' 
mary  actors  in  redistributing  oil  if  the 
lEP's  emergency-sharing  iirovisions 
were  activated. 

As  I  have  previously  noted,  the  current 
expiration  date  of  section  252  is  April  1. 
1982.  If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  by  that 
date  and  section  252  is  allowed  to  expire, 
U.S.  oil  companies  participating  In  the 
international  energy  program  would  be 
compelled  to  cease  their  participation  in 
the  program.  If  that  should  occur,  the 
allocation  mechanism  of  the  program 
could  not  operate  effectively  in  the  event 
of  any  new  disruption  of  oil  suiqdies  in 
the  international  oil  market. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  expira- 
tion date  was  extended  on  three  separate 
occasions.  During  this  Congress,  the  date 
was  extended  two  additional  times  on  a 
short-term  basis.  It  was  changed  from 
March  15  to  September  30,  1981,  and 
then  to  April  1,  1982.  It  is  now  time  for 
C(M)gre8s  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  these 
periodic  amendments  by  enacting  a  long- 
term  extension. 

Last  July,  prior  to  the  most  recent  ex- 
tension, the  Senattn-  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  have  extended  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  to  June  30,  1965.  The 
bill  was  supported  by  the  admlnlstratiOD, 
and  it  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Following  the  committee's  action.  I 
engaged  in  discussions  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Tsmatom,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Bfr.  "hSramnkvu) ,  con- 
cerning a  proposal  for  another  short- 
term  extension  as  an  altonatlve  to  the 
proposed  date  of  Jime  30.  1985.  It  was 
suggested  that  both  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  should  be  provided 
the  opportunity  to  review  certain  Issues 
concerning  U.S.  participation  In  the  in- 
ternational energy  program. 

We  agreed  that  the  Committee  (m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  would 
hold  oversight  hearings  an  the  interna- 
tional energy  program  and  the  participa- 
tion in  that  program  by  both  the  U.S. 
Government  and  U.S.  oil  c<nnpanies.  We 
further  agreed  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  have  the  opportuni^  to 
examine  the  antitrust  aspects  of  such 
participation. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  was  amended  to 
extend  section  252  to  April  1, 1982,  rather 
than  June  30.  1985.  This  short  extension 
ultimately  was  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  International  Energy  Agency  is  cen- 
tral to  the  pursuit  of  our  long-term  in- 
ternational energy  objectives.  In  general 
terms,  the  lEA  provides  a  unique  and 
eflTectlve  forum  for  consultations  and 
Joint  actions  with  our  mindpal  allies  In 
the  Industrialised  world.  It  reprwenta  a 
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shared  commitment  to  cooperate  In  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  most  critical  issues 
of  our  time. 

More  specifically,  in  terms  of  facing  oil 
shortages,  the  U.S.  benefits  from  the  lEA 
emergency  sharing  commitment.  Our 
participation  in  the  allocation  program 
reduces  our  vulnerability  to  politically 
inspired  embargoes  directed  solely  at  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  during  a  gen- 
eral triggering  of  the  system,  member 
countries  would  share  the  shortfall 
equitably,  and  the  restilt  would  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  devastating  ratcheting  of 
prices  that  otherwise  would  result  from 
individual  countries  scrambling  for  oil  on 
their  own. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  legislation  would  not  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  extensive  discussions  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  led  to  the  consent  agree- 
ment for  a  Joint  referral  of  this  bill  un- 
til March  10. 1982.  After  that  date,  either 
committee  would  be  discharged  if  it  has 
not  reported  and  the  bill  would  be  placed 
on  the  calendar.  That  schedule  will  allow 
both  committees  to  have  the  time  neces- 
sary to  hold  hearings  and  act  in  a  timely 
fashion  in  reporting  this  legislation. 
Thereafter,  we  intend  to  move  expedi- 
tiously to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
full  Senate,  leading  to  final  congressional 
action  before  the  April  1,  1982.  expira- 
tion date  now  in  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  consent  agreement  for  Joint  re- 
ferral is  intended  solely  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  conduct  a 
review  of  the  antitrust  aspects  of  section 
252.  The  agieemeut  does  not  alter  the 
continued  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ccanmittee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  over 
this  provision  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  for  purposes  of  the  re- 
ferral of  any  other  legislation  on  this 
Issue. 

Hopefully,  the  referral  arrangement 
for  this  bill  will  provide  the  full  oppor- 
tunity for  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  to 
complete  an  examination  of  these  provi- 
sions of  law,  that  will  allay  any  concerns 
about  abuses  under  the  provisions.  I 
again  thank  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  for  his  com- 
plete cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  transmittal  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  1087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  RepretentaUve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaemhled,  That  section 
a63(J)  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  ConMrvatlon 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  » 6278(1))  »»  amended  by 
•trtklng  "April  1.  1962,"  and  Inaertlng  in  Its 
place  "June  SO,  1966". 

DVABTUXNT  or  EnXBGT. 

Washington,  D.C.  Noveml>er  27, 19S1. 
Hon.  OioKCK  BxTSH, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Ma.  Fubbdimt:  Bneloaed  la  propoaed 
legislation  "(t]o  extend  tbe  expiration  date 


of  section  3S3  of  tbe  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act." 

Thie  propoaed  leglalatlon  la  part  of  tbe 
Department  of  Energy  Legislative  Program 
for  the  97tb  Congreas.  Tbe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  advises  tbat,  from  the 
standpoint  of  tbe  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  tbe  presentation  of 
this  legislation  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbe 
Congreas. 

PTTmPOSE    OP    THE    LEGISLATION 

This  bill  would  amend  subsection  252(J)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA)  by  changing  tbe  expiration  date  of 
section  252  from  April  1.  1982.  to  June  30, 
I9S6.  Tbe  extension  would  continue  tbe  anti- 
trust defense  afforded  by  section  3fi3(f)  of 
EPCA  to  United  States  oU  companies  partici- 
pating In  tbe  Agreement  on  an  International 
Energy  Program  (lEP).  thus  facilitating  tbe 
continued  participation  of  TTnlted  States  oil 
companies  In  the  lEP.  This  proposal  Is  Iden- 
tical to  tbe  Administration's  propoaal  of 
July  22.  1981.  Introduced  as  8. 1512  on  July  38. 
1981.  which  was  superseded  by  passage  of 
Public  Law  97-50  containing  the  April  1.  1982 
expiration  date. 

BACKOBOUMU 

The  lEP  was  originally  signed  In  1B74  as 
tbe  result  of  an  effort  by  tbe  United  States 
to  promote  cooperation  among  major  Indus- 
trial countries  In  reducing  dependence  on 
Imported  oU.  There  are  presently  21  signa- 
tories to  tbe  lEP,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
principal  industrialized  oU  consuming  na- 
tions. Tbe  lEP  provided  for  creation  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  (ISA)  as  an 
autonomous  enUty  wltbln  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and.  under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  lEA,  of  an 
international  oU  sharing  system  for  use  dur- 
ing oil  supply  anergendea.  and  an  Informa- 
tion system  on  the  international  oU  market. 
It  also  required  each  country  to  establiab  an 
emergency  petroleum  storage  program,  and 
to  have  a  means  for  restraining  demand  for 
petroleum  products  In  tbe  event  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  petroleum  supplies  to  tbe  lEP 
countries. 

Section  2S2  of  EPCA  seU  out  procedures 
i^plicable  to  tbe  development  or  carrying 
out  of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of  ac- 
tion to  implement  the  allocation  and  infor- 
mation provisions  of  tbe  lEP.  Under  this  au- 
thority, effective  March  21.  1976.  United 
States  oil  companies  entered  into  the  Volun- 
tary Agreement  and  Plan  of  Action  to  Imple- 
ment the  International  Energy  Program  (tbe 
Voluntary  Agreement)  (41  P.R.  13998.  Apru 
1.  1976) .  At  present.  21  United  States  oU  com- 
panies. Including  both  major  interoational 
oU  companies  and  Independent  oil  com- 
panies, are  participants  in  tbe  Voluntary 
Agreement. 

Tbe  antitrust  defense  provided  in  section 
26a(f)  is  essential  to  the  participation  of 
United  States  oil  companies  in  tbe  Volun- 
tary Agreement  and.  tbrotigb  It.  In  tbe  IKP. 
Tbe  lEP.  In  turn,  can  function  effectively 
only  with  participation  by  United  States  and 
foreign  oU  companies  which  are  primary 
sources  of  Information  about  conditions  In 
tbe  international  oU  market  and  would  be 
tbe  primary  actors  In  redlstrlbutiag  oU  If 
the  lEP's  emergency  sharing  provisions  were 
activated. 

This  bin  simply  extends  to  June  30,  1985. 
the  effectiveness  of  the  section  353  antitrust 
defense,  thereby  synchronizing  its  expiration 
with  that  of  Titles  I  and  II  of  EPCA.  and 
assuring  continuity  of  U.S.  company  par- 
ticipation in  tbe  lEP.  All  of  tbe  other  con- 
ditions and  safeguards  presently  Incorpo- 
rated In  that  section  will  remam  unchanged. 

coax  AND  BtnXlET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  cause 
no  apparent  increase  In  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Sincerely. 

R.  T^NNKT  Johnson, 

Oeneral  Counsel.^ 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dokxnici,   and  Mr.  Cah- 

HON)  : 
S.J.  Res.  133.  A  joint  resolutlcm  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate August  14,  1982.  as  "National 
Navajo  Code  Talkers  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONIO.  NAVAJO  CODE  TALKXaS  DAT 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Doimnci 
and  Cannon,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  to  establish  August  14,  1982. 
as  "National  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Day." 

Just  over  40  years  ago.  the  Japanese 
Empire  inflicted  a  devastating  blow  to 
the  American  military  with  a  surprise 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  which  crippled 
our  Pacific  fieet.  Despite  heavy  losses.  It 
was  crucial  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  foothold  in  the  Padflc.  But 
the  American  military  effort  was  repeat- 
edly and  consistently  frustrated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  ingenious  J^janeae 
cryptologists  were  able  to  decipher  our 
combat  codes. 

Philip  Johnston,  a  Los  Angeles  csigi- 
neer.  who  had  grown  up  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  as  the  aoa  of  missionary 
parents,  liad  an  ingenious  idea  for  a 
secret  weapon.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
Navajo  language  with  its  complex  verb 
forms  and  tonal  characteristics  would  be 
an  ideal  base  for  the  development  of  a 
code  which  would  be  impregnable  to 
Japanese  cryptologists.  The  code  he  had 
in  mind  would  substitute  Navajo  war^ 
for  military  terms.  The  code  would  al- 
ways be  used  orally  and  never  reduced 
to  writing. 

In  early  1942.Mr.  Johnstmiapiffoached 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  with  his  concept 
and  after  a  successful  demonstration,  29 
young  Navajo  mtai  were  recruited  into 
the  corps  from  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  reservations  for  unique  commu- 
nications training.  Thus  was  bom  the 
first  group  of  Navajo  Code  Talkers. 

The  initial  group  constructed  a  code 
to  include  the  211  words  most  frequently 
used  in  military  lexicon.  A  Navajo  word 
was  substituted  for  the  military  term. 
For  example,  a  howitzer  became  the  Nav- 
ajo word  for  short  big  gun.  Words  not 
included  in  the  code  were  spelled  out 
with  each  English  letter  assigned  a  Nav- 
ajo equivalent.  Ftor  the  most  frequently 
used  letters  of  the  alphabet,  alternate 
words  were  selected.  For  instance,  the 
letter  "a"  became  the  Navajo  word  for 
ant,  apple  or  axe  depending  on  whether 
it  was  the  first,  second,  or  third  use  of 
that  letter  in  a  word. 

Ultimately,  the  code  was  expanded  to 
include  450  terms,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
committed  to  memory.  Once  memorised. 
the  Navajo  C^ode  Talkers  coidd  encode, 
transmit,  and  decode  messages  much 
more  rapidly  than^Uly  other  existing 
method.  The  ingenuity  of  the  code  itself 
coupled  with  the  exceptional  bilingual 
fluency  of  the  Code  Talkers  created  a 
devastating  weapon.  It  was  new  de- 
cohered by  the  Japanese  throughout 
the  war. 

Over  the  course  of  the  war,  approxi- 
mately 400  Navajo  Code  Talkers  were 
trained  as  marine  signalmen  and  more 
than  250  served  in  actual  emnbat.  They 
provided  the  crucial  communications  net- 
work for  the  invasion  of  Ouadaleanal  as 
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well  as  other  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  The 
Code  Tallcers  served  with  courage  and 
distinction  alongside  their  marine  com- 
rades under  intense  combat  fire.  Many 
marines  believe  that  Iwo  Jima  would 
never  have  been  taken  by  American 
forces  had  It  not  been  for  the  Navajo 
Code  Talkers. 

Since  the  Code  Talkers  work  required 
absolute  secrecy,  they  never  enjoyed  the 
national  acclaim  they  so  richly  deserved. 
These  men  returned  to  their  Southwest 
homelands  as  quietly  as  they  had  left. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  allow  the 
unique  contribution  of  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  to  fade  into  history  without  no- 
tice. This  illustrioas  yet  unassuming 
group  of  Navajo  marines  has  waited  long 
enough  for  their  Government  to  ac- 
knowledge the  crucial  role  the  Code 
Talkers  played  in  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  the  war  effort  in  the  Pacific. 

Since  August  14  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese,  I  think 
this  is  a  particularly  appropriate  day  to 
honor  the  contribution  of  the  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  to  American  military  in- 
telligence. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RiEGLK,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Baucps,  Mr.  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK.     Mr.     D'Amato.     Mr. 
Dixon,   Mr.   Durenberger,   Mr. 
Hatfield,      Mr.      Heinz,      Mr. 
iKOtryE,     Mr.     Johnston,     Mr. 
Levin,      Mr.      McClure.      Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Hattield.     Mr.     Tsongas,     Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Denton,  and 
Mr.  Leaht)  : 
S.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate 1982  as  the  "National  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    TEAS    Or    DISABLED    PERSONS 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  the  Disabled  Persons. 
We  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  concern  and  interest  in  the 
outstanding  programs  developed  this 
past  year  in  our  country.  While  much 
has  been  achieved,  there  is  a  need  and 
desire  to  continue  working  toward  the 
goals  that  have  been  established.  For  this 
reason.  Donald  Riegle  and  I,  today,  are 
introducing  a  resolution  which  will  des- 
ignate 1982  as  the  National  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons.  This  will  continue  the 
strong  momentum  that  has  been  build- 
ing during  the  International  Year  and 
assure  the  continuity  of  a  movement 
based  on  a  community  involvement;  peo- 
ple working  together  to  enhance  the  role 
and  contribution  of  disabled  persons.  I 
believe  this  will  make  the  difference  in 
years  to  come  for  the  35  million  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities. 

The  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  has  generated  exemplary  pro- 
grams and  involved  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  response  to  the  challenge 
put  forth  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  The  U.S.  Council,  a  group  of 


concerned  citizens  of  which  I  am  an  hon- 
orary sponsor,  has  developed  two  key 
partnership  programs,  community  and 
coriHjrate,  through  which  individuals  can 
help  develop  and  participate  in  programs 
that  meet  needs  of  the  disabled  citizens 
in  that  area.  This  new  initiative  for  hu- 
man services  by  communities  and 
corporations  to  solve  community -based 
problems  is  something  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  possibly  do. 

The  response  to  this  challenge  has  been 
extremely  encouraging  across  the  Nation. 
There  seems  to  be  a  real  concern  by 
Americans  in  all  sectors  of  society  that 
disabled  people  must  be  brought  more 
into  the  mainstream  of  life.  The  Gover- 
nors of  all  55  States  and  territories,  330 
national  organizations,  and  270  corpora- 
tions have  joined  with  the  U.S.  Council 
in  carrying  out  programs  in  this  special 
year.  In  my  State  of  Colorado,  over  25 
communities  are  participating  In  pro- 
grams to  meet  local  needs. 

In  the  city  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  the  com- 
munity designated  a  special  theme  for 
each  month  of  the  year— February  was 
Accessible  Housing  Month,  December  is 
Independent  Living  Month — and  the 
community  provides  a  game  plan  for  each 
month.  In  Florissant,  Mo.,  there  is  a 
waiting  list  to  get  into  one  of  Missouri's 
community  residences  for  mentally  im- 
paired residents.  It  is  so  lengthy  that 
many  disabled  persons  are  forced  into 
State  institutions  until  space  in  these 
homes  is  available.  Members  of  that  com- 
munity are  working  to  find  a  local  resi- 
dence for  mentally  retarded  adults  with- 
out families.  Many  of  them  work  in  the 
community,  and  citizens  are  working  to 
keep  them  there. 

The  coastal  town  of  Miramar.  Pla.,  has 
experienced  so  many  tropical  storms  and 
hurricanes,  they  have  devised  an  emer- 
gency assistance  program  to  evacuate  all 
disabled  persons,  and  have  their  empty 
homes  secured  by  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment cadets.  Vernon  Parrish,  La.,  formed 
a  handyman  crew  to  perform  home  re- 
pairs and  general  maintenance  for  dis- 
abled members  of  their  community. 

These  communities  have  come  together 
to  form  a  committed  group  of  disabled 
and  nondisabled  citizens  to  identify 
needs,  set  goals,  and  develop  programs 
to  meet  their  goals.  Progress  is  being 
made  and  resources  are  being  tapped. 
But  further  additional  action  is  required 
to  increase  public  understanding  of  the 
unfulfilled  needs  and  potential  contribu- 
tions of  disabled  persons.  Further  prog- 
ress should  be  made  toward  achieving 
the  following  long-term  goals  of  and  for 
disabled  persons  promoted  during  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons: 
First,  expanded  educational  opportunity; 
second,  improved  access  to  housing, 
buildings,  and  transportation;  third,  ex- 
panded employment  opportimity:  fourth, 
expanded  participation  In  recreational, 
social,  and  cultural  activities:  fifth,  ex- 
panded and  strengthened  rehabilitation 
programs  and  facilities;  sixth,  purpose- 
ful application  of  biomedical  research 
aimed  at  conquering  major  disabling 
conditions:  seventh,  reduction  in  the  In- 
cidence of  disability  by  expanded  acci- 
dent and  disease  prevention:  eighth,  ex- 
panded application  of  technology  to  min- 
imize the  effects  of  disability;  and  ninth. 


expanded  international  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  experience  to  benefit  all 
disabled  persons. 

I  very  much  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  provide  the  leadership  in  their  States 
and  In  the  Senate  to  continue  the  work 
begun  In  the  International  Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons.  While  the  lYDP  will  end 
officially  on  December  31,  1981,  there  is 
a  need  and  a  desire  for  continued  activity 
in  the  face  of  challenges  and  problems 
that  will  not  go  away  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Interest  tuid  commitment  remain 
high  for  participation  in  the  community- 
based  activities,  and  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion, designating  1982  as  the  "National 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons,"  will  encour- 
age all  those  working  with  disabled  per- 
sons to  continue  their  most  worthwhile 
efforts. 

This  resolution  does  not  call  for,  or 
imply,  an  increase  in  Government  finan- 
cial support  for  programs  in  the  area  of 
disability.  Rather,  it  draws  upon  local 
initiative  and  resources,  and  will  help  to 
insure  that  America  remains  a  world 
leader  in  opening  and  maintaining  op- 
portunities for  disabled  persons. 


By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boschwitz,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Tson- 
gas, Mr.  Cranston,   Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   Huddleston,    Mr. 
Riegle,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Sas- 
ser, Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,   Mr.    D'Amato,    and    Mr. 
Hart): 
S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  should  re- 
spect the  rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice 
their  religion  and  to  emigrate,  and  that 
these  matters  should  be  among  the  issues 
raised  at  the  38th  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
at  Geneva  in  February  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

PKACTICE     OF    RELIGION     IN    THE    SOVIET    UNION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  30  other  Senate  colleagues,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  instruct  the 
American  delegation  to  the  February 
1982  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  to  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the  rights  of 
its  citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate;  to  stop  the  harassments, 
arrests,  and  trials  of  Soviet  Jews;  and 
to  stop  the  assaults  on  Jewish  self -study 
groups. 

December  10  is  celebrated  throughout 
the  world  as  "Human  Rights  Day."  It  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  on  this  day,  we 
show  our  support  for  Soviet  Jewry  and 
our  intention  to  see  that  the  Soviet 
Union  fulfills  its  obligations  on  human 
rights. 

As  a  party  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  various  international  cov- 
enants on  human  rights,  and  as  a  sig- 
natory of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  pledged  respect  for  human 
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rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and 
has  accepted  political  and  legal  obliga- 
tions in  these  areas.  In  addition,  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist RepubUcs  imposes  obligations  on 
the  Soviet  Government  to  respect  and 
guarantee  freedom  of  speech,  of  assem- 
bly, of  conscience;  the  freedom  to  con- 
duct religious  worship;  and  the  rights  of 
Soviet  citizens  to  education,  to  privacy, 
and  to  the  inviolability  of  their  person 
and  home.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  consistently  and  fragrantly  violated 
these  obligations  especially  In  its  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews. 

Through  its  policies  and  practices  the 
Soviet  Government  institutes  and  fosters 
the  growth  of  antisemitism.  In  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  development  of  Jewish 
identity,  Soviet  authorities  suppress 
most  Yiddish  and  Hebrew  cultural  ac- 
tivities, censor  literature,  and  harass 
Jews  who  engage  in  religious  worship. 
Jews  have  been  subject  to  an  ongo- 
ing antisemltlc/antl-Zionist  propaganda 
campaign  which.  In  recent  years,  has 
intensified  and  expanded. 

For  many  years,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  followed  the  practice  of  har- 
rasslng.  arresting,  and  trying  Jews  on 
capricious  and  trumped-up  charges.  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  number  of  these 
trials  has  risen  sharply.  Most  often  Jews 
who  have  been  active  in  the  dissident 
human  rights,  and  Jewish  emigration 
movements  are  the  targets  of  Soviet  in- 
justice. Brave  men  and  women  such  as 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  Viktor  Brailovsky, 
and  Ida  Nudel,  to  name  only  a  few,  have 
risked  their  lives  and  endured  unbear- 
able suffering  to  force  the  Soviet  Union 
to  grant  to  its  citizens.  Jewish  and  ncwi- 
Jewish  alike,  fundamental  freedoms  and 
human  rights. 

Traditionally,  Jews  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  governmental  and  party 
leadership  positions  and  from  service  in 
the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
bureaucracies.  They  have,  however,  held 
prominent  positions  in  the  scientific  and 
technological  communities.  Employment 
in  these  fields  was  made  possible  because 
Jews  were  permitted  to  enter  Soviet  uni- 
versities and  to  pursue  graduate  and 
postgraduate  degrees.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, this  situatlcm  has  changed  dras- 
tically. Discrimination  against  Jews  in 
higher  education  has  been  instituted  and 
is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  Jews  employed  in 
scientific  and  technological  positions  is 
declining  significantly. 

Today,  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  find 
themselves  in  a  "Catch-22"  situation. 
The  Government's  antisemitic  policies 
and  practices  threaten  their  economic, 
physical,  and  emotional  security.  As  dis- 
crimination continues  to  increase,  more 
and  more  Soviet  Jews  see  emigration  as 
the  only  viable  means  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Yet,  the  chances  of  obtaining  an 
exit  visa  are  growing  smaller  every  day. 
Although  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
recognize  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  emi- 
grate, the  Soviet  Government  has  spor- 
adically allowed  Jews  to  leave  under  a 
policy  of  family  reunification.  The  Soviet 
Government  controls  the  ebb  and  fiow 
of  Jews  to  Israel  and  other  countries  in 
the  West  through  a  variety  of  adminis- 


trative practices  and  restrictions  which 
are  placed  on  the  application  process.  As 
more  and  more  restrictions  have  been 
imposed  in  the  last  2  years,  Jewish  emi- 
gration has  decreased  dramatically. 

In  1979  a  record  level  50,000  Jews  were 
allowed  to  leave.  In  1980  the  number 
plimuneted  to  20,000.  Jewish  emigration 
for  1981  is  even  more  depressed.  As  of 
November,  only  about  8.500  Jews  have 
left  for  the  West.  As  these  figures  indi- 
cate, emigration  is  no  longer  a  means  by 
which  Soviet  Jews  can  escape  the  fright- 
ening and  discriminatory  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Soviet  Government 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
worked  to  try  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  to  force  the  Soviet  Union 
to  grant  basic  human  rights  and  fimda- 
mental  freedoms  to  all  of  Its  cltlzais.  As 
a  member  and  former  cochainnan  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  I  have  participated  In  numer- 
ous hearings  on  the  problems  of  Soviet 
Jewry  and  striven  to  secute  the  rl^ts 
of  oppressed  people  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union  but  also  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
cosponsored  legislation,  such  as  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk  amendment,  indicating  Amer- 
ican dlsapi»x>val  of  Soviet  violatlaos  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  I  have  also 
made  many  representations  to  American 
and  Soviet  officials  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  who  have  been  harassed 
and  often  imprisoned  unjustly  or  de- 
nied permission  to  Join  their  families  In 
the  West.  I  believe  that  my  efforts  and 
those  of  my  colleagues  have  served  the 
cause  of  himian  rights  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  my  view  the  Soviet  Union  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  In 
the  West.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
bring  that  pressure  to  bear  once  again. 
The  situaticm  in  which  Soviet  Jews  find 
themselves  today  can  be  ronedled  with 
our  help.  The  resolution  which  I  am  In- 
troducing today  is  a  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  will  not  stand  by  silently 
and  watch  as  the  world  did  in  1941  when 
3,000  Jews  were  murdered  at  Babl  Yar. 
We  will  speak  out.  and  one  day  we  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  135 
Whereas  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
mounted  a  triple  assault  on  their  Jewish 
community,  for  example:  (1)  exit  permits 
have  dropped  to  less  than  100  families  per 
month  and  are  stlU  declining,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  emigration  rate  currently  is 
10  percent  of  that  for  1979,  (2)  frequent  har- 
assments, arrests,  and  trials  have  became  an 
almost  dally  occurrence,  and  (3)  unparal- 
leled assaults  on  Jewish  self-study  groups 
occur  In  the  major  urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  such  harrassment  and  obstacles 
to  free  movement  violate  the  obligations  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  the  rights  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  expression,  reU- 
glon.  and  emigration,  as  provided  for  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  at  Hel- 


slnU,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  ol 
So7let  Socialist  RepubUcs:  Now.  thenfOK. 
be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  President  should  Instruct  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  meeting 
In  Geneva  In  February  1982  to  carry  to  the 
Commission  the  message  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  respect  the  rights  of  Its  citizens 
to  practice  their  religion  and  to  emigrate, 
should  stop  Its  harassments.  arrests,  and 
trials  of  the  members  of  its  Jewish  commun- 
ity, and  should  stop  Its  assaults  on  Jewish 
self-study  groups: 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  comply  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Universal  iJeclaratlon  of  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights,  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  at 
Helsinki,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  nnloa 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  by  ceasing  the 
indiscriminate  arrests  and  trials  of  Jewish 
activists,  by  ending  the  assaults  on  Jewish 
self-study  groups,  and  by  opening  its  doorb 
to  those  who  wish  to  emigrate: 

(3)  the  President  should  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  strong 
and  continuing  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  such  harassment  of  its  citizenry.  - 
and  the  obstacles  It  presents  to  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate:  and 

(4)  the  President  should  reiterate  to  the 
Oovernment  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
United  States.  In  evaluating  Its  relations 
with  other  nations,  wUl  consider  the  extent 
to  which  they  honor  their  commitments 
under  international  law.  particularly  their 
commitments  concerning  human  rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.# 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today. 
December  10.  is  criebrated  around  the 
world  as  "Human  Rights  Day."  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Pell,  and  others  in  commemoration 
of  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  UN.  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  selecting  a  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  support  Human  Rights 
Day. 

A  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
February  1982  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  respect  the  rights  of  its 
citizens  to  practice  their  religion  and  to 
emigrate.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
resolution  and  urge  its  unanimous  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 

The  oppression  and  persecution  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  the  heart 
of  this  resolution.  The  systematic  efforts 
by  the  Soviet  Government  to  eradicate 
the  history  and  traditions  of  Judaism 
and  to  prevent  the  free  emigration  of  its 
Jewish  people,  are  at  the  center  of  the 
human  rights  struggle. 

I  want  to  make  note  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  very  encouraging  re- 
ports coining  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  24  hours  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sible emigration  of  Andrei  SakharoVs 
daughter-in-law  and,  consequently,  the 
end  of  the  Sakharovs'  hunger  strike.  One 
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of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  brilliant 
scientist  for  decades.  Andrei  Sakharov 
became  known  throughout  the  world  as 
a  champion  of  human  rights  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975 
after  years  of  spealdJig  out  against 
Kremlin  policies. 

It  is  not  only  his  renown  and  his  con- 
tributions as  a  physicist  that  are  causing 
such  an  extraordinary  response  from 
Soviet  ofiQcials.  It  is  his  visibility  as  a 
courageous  spokesman  for  humsm  rights 
that  has  the  power  to  influence  the 
Kremlin.  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
Yelena  Bonner,  may  live  to  see  the  suc- 
cess of  their  hunger  strike  in  a  personal 
way  in  reuniting  Liza  Alexeyeva  and 
Alexei  Semenov.  If  Alexeyeva's  exit  per- 
mit is  granted  the  implications  will  reach 
far  beyond  the  fulfillment  of  one  fam- 
ily's dreams. 

For  the  near  term,  however,  the  future 
of  thousands  of  Jews  is  not  nearly  so  full 
of  hope. 

Scientists,  physicians,  educators,  writ- 
ers, professionals  of  all  types  among  the 
Jewish  population  are  stripped  of  the 
right  to  pursue  their  life's  work,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  weU-being  of  their  fellow 
men.  Tradesmen,  journeymen,  and  work- 
ers are  denied  jobs  on  trumped  up  po- 
Utical  charges.  Jews  of  every  occupc^ion 
are  sentenced  to  internal  exile  and  com- 
mitted to  infamous  "psychiatric  hos- 
pitals" almost  on  a  moment's  notice. 
They  are  victims  of  massive  propaganda 
attacks  by  the  Soviet  Government,  which 
publishes  books,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers to  spread  libelous  untruths  about 
Judaism. 

Perhaps  the  most  malicious  and 
bizarre  is  the  widely  published  claim 
that  the  100,000  Jews  who  were  machine- 
gunned  into  a  mass  grave  at  Babi  Yar 
30  years  ago  were  victims  of  collusion 
between  some  so-called  Zionist  conspir- 
acy and  the  Nazis.  The  massacre  at 
Babi  Yar  was  one  of  the  most  unspeak- 
able crimes  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  it  happened  outside  Kiev. 

The  implication  that  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith  conspired  in  this  atrocity  is 
just  one  example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  Soviets  will  go  in  their  program  of 
destruction  of  Jewish  history.  Israel  is 
not  even  mentioned  as  a  nation  in  the 
history  books  studied  by  Russian  school- 
children. Even  the  smallest  private  meet- 
ings among  Jews,  to  teach  and  learn 
Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Jewish  culture  and  tra- 
dition, are  broken  up  by  Soviet  author- 
ities, resulting  in  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment or  internal  exile  in  many  cases. 

There  are,  miraculously,  Jewish  fam- 
ilies, individuals,  who  want  to  stay  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Risking  their  lives, 
their  health,  and  the  practice  of  their 
faith,  they  are  determined  to  keep  work- 
ing toward  a  day  when  their  funda- 
mental human  rights  will  be  recognized 
in  their  country.  They  deserve  our  pro- 
found admiration  and  continuing  sup- 
port. They  are  on  the  front  lines  of  the 
battle  to  secure  basic  human  rights  for 
all  people. 

There  are  also  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  wish  to  live  in  freedom 
either  in  Israel  or  in  another  nation 
which  respects  their  right  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  They  also  deserve 


our  admiration  and  support.  For  the  So- 
viet Government  to  deny  these  people  the 
right  to  emigrate,  to  hold  them  virtual 
prisoners,  is  counter  to  the  most  basic  of 
human  rights.  We  are  witnessing  an 
alarming  drop  in  the  number  of  exit 
visas  issued  to  Soviet  Jews.  Monthly  per- 
mits have  fallen  to  a  level  of  one-flfth 
that  in  1980,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
rate  in  1979.  Our  response  must  be  swift 
and  sure. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to  the 
"Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act."  By  these  and  even  by  their  own 
constitution,  the  Soviets  are  obUgated  to 
respect  human  rights.  We  know  that  as  a 
practice  these  rights  are  not  respected  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  I^at  is  why  our  re- 
sponse must  be  unequivocal  in  the  28th 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  in  Geneva  in  Feburary. 

The  Soviets  must  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  with  this  brutal  hypocrisy  with- 
out the  most  strenuous  and  resounding 
response  from  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  do  not  like  to  be  embarrassed.  If 
we  do  not  take  action,  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  policies  in  peace, 
without  fear  of  setback  in  the  court  of 
world  opinion.  The  United  States  must 
be  on  record  on  this  matter.  This  joint 
resolution  serves  notice  on  the  world 
community  of  this  country's  enduring 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  himian 
rights,  most  especially  for  the  valiant 
Soviet  Jewry.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1948,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  setting  forth  a  common 
standard  of  justice  for  the  people  of  all 
nations.  We  commemorate  the  33d  an- 
niversary of  that  event  because  it 
changed  the  context  of  international  af- 
fairs. It  established  that  human  rights 
are  matters  of  international  concern — 
matters  which  transcend  political  and 
geographical  boundaries.  It  told  govern- 
ments that  they  no  longer  could  hide 
their  abuses  behind  a  false  claim  of  na- 
tional sovereignty.  It  told  the  people  of 
the  world  that  the  end  to  World  War  n 
also  was  going  to  mean  a  new  beginning 
for  the  rights  of  individuals. 

In  the  more  than  three  decades  since, 
a  vast  percentage  of  the  people  of  Africa 
and  Asia  and  the  Caribbean  have 
achieved  independence  and  hope.  The 
latest  advance,  and  one  made  more  com- 
pelling because  it  brought  to  pohtical 
power  through  a  free  election  a  long  ex- 
ploited black  majority,  was  Zimbabwe. 

We  also  can  ttUce  pride  in  the  growing 
human  rights  movement — reflected  here 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world,  in  an  explosion  of  groups  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  the  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights,  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law  Group, 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  dedicated  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  human  rights. 

What  should  give  us  most  hope  is 
that  these  organizations,  as  well  as  many 
religious  orgsmizations,  are  looking  at 
human  rights  in  the  way  the  universal 
declaration  intended — ^not  as  rights  only 
for  those  in  Western  countries  or  only 


for  those  in  Eastern  bloc  countries,  but 
rather  as  rights  of  all.  Rabbi  Hillel  said 
it  best: 

If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  will  be  for  me? 
But  if  I  am  only  for  myaelf ,  tben  who  am  17 
And  if  not  now,  then  when? 

The  concern  for  human  rights  must 
be  for  all  peoples— not  cmly  those  with 
whom  we  share  ethnic  bonds  or  race  or 
national  allegiance.  It  must  be  for  all. 

The  human  rights  movement  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  guarantee  against 
momentary  changes  of  governments  that 
the  demand  of  history  is  for  an  expan- 
sion of  freedom,  of  equality  and  ol  hu- 
man dignity. 

The  past  33  years  also  has  seen  a 
framework  for  international  monitoring 
of  human  rights  violations  established 
with  the  adoption  of  the  International 
Covenants  on  Civil  and  PoUtlcal  Rights, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Eco- 
nomic, Social  and  Ciiltural  Rights,  the 
America  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
and  other  legal  accords  of  the  global 
community  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights. 

If  there  is  some  pride  to  be  taken 
internationally  in  the  coming  into  force 
of  these  convenants  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  rights  machinery  to 
monitor  adherence,  then  the  United 
States  must  honesty  review  its  own  de- 
gree of  support  for  these  concepts. 

For  we  have  yet  to  ratify  the  first 
humtui  rights  treaty,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, whose  sole  purpose  is  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  holocaust,  the  most 
barbaric  and  horrendous  destruction  of 
human  life  in  modem  history.  We  also 
have  yet  to  ratify  the  other  international . 
convenants  against  himian  rights  abuse. 
But  I  would  hope  that  at  least  before 
this  session  of  Congress  is  over,  that  we 
can  begin  to  make  amends  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

If  there  is  one  area  in  which  the  United 
States  must  be  in  the  forefront,  it  is  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  It  is  part  of 
our  country's  heritage  and  part  of 
our  sense  of  who  we  are  as  a  people. 

On  this  33d  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  let  us  say  clearly  that  tor- 
ture and  arbitrary  imprisonment  and 
summary  executions  and  disappearances 
and  denials  of  the  rights  of  speech  and 
press  are  to  be  condemned  wherever 
they  occur. 

In  all  too  many  countries,  today, 
among  those  we  call  allies  and  among 
those  we  call  adversaries,  there  are 
abuses  of  fundamental  human  rights. 
We  ask  for  the  release  of  Sakharov  and 
Shcharansky  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 
as  the  political  leader  Kim  Dae  Jung  in 
Korea,  and  the  poet,  Armando  Vallada- 
res  in  Cuba.  We  ask  for  answers  to  the 
please  of  the  mothers  of  the  thousands 
of  disappeared  in  Argentina,  for  the 
rights  of  labor  unions  in  Chile  and  in 
Poland,  for  an  end  to  art>ltrary  justice 
in  Ethiopia  and  to  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  for  a  halt  of  terrorism  by  Ufoya 
and  the  PLO. 

The  distance  we  have  traveled  is  sig- 
nificant and  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  strength  of  the  human 
rigbts  movement  around  the  world  and 


here  at  home  cannot  be  questioned.  But 
the  strug^  goes  tm  and  the  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  rights  must 
be  a  Dmjor  element  of  our  fordgn  poUcy. 
We  must  also  seek  to  support  those  ef- 
forts by  international  organlzatkms 
sudi  as  WHO,  UNICEF.  UNESCO  and 
the  devdomnent  institutions  to  help  na- 
tions break  the  txxids  of  poverty  that 
hold  millions  In  ignorance,  disease,  and 
hunger.  For  we  also  recognize  the  right 
to  TT!'"<"^'""  standards  of  w^-being  as 
part  of  the  content  of  tbe  human  rights 
movement. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  also  make 
clear  that  yffhea  governments  engage  in 
the  abuse  cA  individual  human  beings, 
through  i^ysical  abuse  and  repression, 
we  will  not  stand  silent.  We  must  show 
not  only  by  quiet  diplomacy — ^wblch  can 
be  a  valid  and  Important  instrument  of 
iwllcy — but  by  our  actions  and  by  our 
public  advocacy,  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 

On  this  anniversary,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  found  within 
the  Universal  Dedaratian  and  let  us 
recognize  that  our  stature  as  a  nation 
always  will  reside  far  more  in  the  ideals 
that  we  stand  for  as  a  people,  than  the 
military  might  of  our  armies  or  the  eco- 
nomic production  of  our  Industries.* 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jew  today  is  indeed  a  sor- 
rowful one.  The  Kremlin  has  system- 
atically assaulted  the  spirits  and  human 
dignity  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  The  rate  of 
emigration  by  Jews  is  at  an  11 -year 
low.  The  indiscriminate  arrest  and  im- 
prlsonmoit  of  Jews  has  become  com- 
monplace. Surely  all  peoples  of  the  free 
world  are  apptdled  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
inhumane  treatment  of  brave  Soviet 
citizens,  such  as  Andrei  Sakharov,  who 
refuses  to  be  muzzled  by  a  government 
bent  on  oppressing  Its  Jewish  citizens. 

But  just  as  disturbing  as  those 
chronicled  inhumanities  are  the  less- 
pubUcized  but  equaUy  damaging  acts  of 
antisemitism  the  Kremlin  has  sanc- 
tioned: Jewish  culture,  history  and  reU- 
glon  study  groups  forced  to  disband: 
the  government  media  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  defame  and  to  malign  Jewish  citi- 
zens; Jewish  scientists  and  scholars  dis- 
barred and  discredited.  The  list  of  atroc- 
ities that  the  Soviet  Union  has  per- 
petrated on  its  Jewish  populaticxi  is 
endless. 

Mr.  President,  such  actions  by  the 
Soviet  Union  are  in  violation  of  Its 
obUgations  under  the  "Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Hiunan  Rights"  and  indeed 
mock  the  expressed  intent  and  clear 
language  of  that  declaration. 

The  Soviet  Union's  activities  in 
humiUating  and  in  persecuting  Soviet 
Jews  is  an  affront  to  the  free  world  and 
to  the  standards  of  our  civilization.  We 
in  Congress  cannot  be  silent  in  the  face 
of  the  open  harrassment  and  oppression 
of  Jews  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  joint 
resolution,  introduced  by  my  colleague 
Senator  Pkll.  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  respect  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their 
religion  and  to  emigrate,  and  that  the 
UJS.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 


Coomiisslon  on  Human  Rights  should  be 
instructed  by  the  President  to  carry  this 
message  to  the  Commission.* 


ADDITIONAL  COBPONSORS 
a.  43 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassbb.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DsCotrcna)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  43.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  require  the  EMrector  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfBce  to  prepare  and 
submit,  for  every  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported in  the  House  or  the  Senate  which 
has  certain  specific  economic  conse- 
quences, an  estimate  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  by  State  and  local 
governments  in  carrying  out  or  comply- 
ing with  such  bill  or  resolution. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DurroKTH,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbhtskh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1131,  a  bill 
to  require  the  Federal  (3ovemment  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassxr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1348,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy  bonds, 
s.  lea* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1829.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  tax 
incentives  for  individuals  and  businesses 
in  depressed  nraX  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    1BS2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1852,  a 
hill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  credit  for  agricultural  commodities. 
8.  laT* 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebauii,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Kfr.  Arm- 
strong) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1879.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Reconstructing  Act  and  the 
Rock  Island  Transition  and  Employee 
Assistance  Act  to  facUltate  the  purchase 
of  lines  of  bankrupt  carriers  to  provide 
for  continued  rail  and  for  other  pur- 


ance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  to  hon- 
or the  dedication  of  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans Memorial. 

8KNATK    JOINT    BKBOLUTION    S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmohd,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuhn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
altering  Federal  fiscal  decisionmaking 
procedures. 

sxNATz  jonrr  bzsolution  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  93,  a  joint  resolution 
to  clarify  that  it  is  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
rely  on  the  competitive  private  enter- 
prise system  to  provide  needed  goods 
and  services. 

asMATs  coMcvaaKNT  anoLtmoM  si 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WnxuMS,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lbaht)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  "Exrux) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  51,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution relating  to  the  Federal  involve- 
ment in  housing. 


8.  laeo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmntMOND.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mktzknbaum) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1880.  a  bill  to  amend  the  manufactur- 
ing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

8.    1881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasskr,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAS),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1881,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  255— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  REQUESTED  EX- 
TRADITION OF  ZIAD  ABU  EAIN 
TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  hims^.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
MOTNIHAN,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Ittc.  BoscH- 
wiTz,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Mattdtcly,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mrs.  HAWKors.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mrs.  Kassebaxtm,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Jbpscn,  Mr.  Lcvw.  Mr. 
ZORiHSKY,  and  Mr.  Thttrmond)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

s.  Rzs.  256 

Whereas  Zlad  Abu  Eain  waa  arreated  In 
Chicago  on  August  21,  1979,  on  the  accusa- 
tion by  the  State  of  Israel  of  having  killed 
two  children  and  Injuring  36  other  clvUlans 
as  the  result  of  a  bomb  he  planted; 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  of  America  and 
the  SUte  of  Israel  are  parUea  to  a  treaty  of 
extradition; 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  has  requested  the  extradition  of  Zlad 
Abu  Ealn  to  stand  trial  on  chargee  Btcmmlng 
from  that  incident; 

Whereas  Zlad  Abu  Ealn  has  enjoyed  the 
fuU  protections  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States  while  appealing  hU  extradl- 
tlon  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  affirmed  a 
lower  court  decision  to  permit  the  estradi- 
tlon;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  timely  action  by  the 
Department  of  State  raises  the  poaslbllity  of 
Zlad  Abu  Ealn  being  permitted  to  go  free: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Aesolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  Zlad  Abu  Eain  should  be  imme- 
diately remanded  to  the  custody  of  Israeli 
officials  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  Zlad 
Abu  Ealn  Is  extradited  to  stand  trial  for 
the  murders  with  which  be  has  been 
charged. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE. STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

AMKNSMXNT  NO.   656 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Metzenbatth)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Justice,  and  State,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AiaNDMEIfT  NOS.  657  THROTTOR  MB 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  312  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill,  H  Jl.  4169,  supra. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  9«9  THBOTTOB  1334 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  263  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  951)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    133S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HEFUN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill,  S.  951.  supra. 


COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  STATE,  AND 
JUDICIARY  APPROPRIATIONS— 
1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1236 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BRADLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4169)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1337 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill.  HJl.  4169.  supra. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT,  1982 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1338 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill, 
S.  951,  supra. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

sTTBcoMMirm  on  ceimjnai.  law 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  sessi(Hi  of  the  Senate  on  Thurs- 
day, December  10,  at  9:30  ajn.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  613,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Hobbs  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMnrxx  on  the  jrmiciABT 

Mr.  McdiURE.  Mr.  President,  I  stsk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 11,  to  hold  executive  nomination 
hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTKB  ON  BNEECT  AND  NATOKAX.  SXSOintCEa 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  December  10. 
at  9  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1867, 
the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ST7BCOMMITTEE   ON   IMMICBATXON   AND   BXrUOXE 
POLICY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Pol- 
icy of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
,be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
on  Friday,  December  11,  at  1:30  p.m.,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  nonimmi- 
gration  business  visas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIAST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day. December  11,  at  12  noon,  to  hold 
a  hesulng  on  the  nominations  of  Harold 
Ryan  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  of  the 
district  of  Idaho;  David  Russell  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern,  west- 
em,  and  northern  districts  of  Oklahoma; 
and  Glenn  L.  Archer,  Jr.,  to  be  sm  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Tax  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  5  p.m.  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 14.  to  consider  pending  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  business,  includ- 
ing Senate  Resolution  244,  increasing 
the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants,  and  authoriza- 
tion for  testing  of  personal  computers 
for  Senatorial  Offices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON   LABOR   AND   HITMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 


Human  Resources  Committee  be  authcM*- 
ized  to  hold  a  full  committee  business 
meeting  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  15, 
to  consider  S.  234,  the  CCHnmunity  Home 

Health  Services  Act.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAEIER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  clear  certain  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  for  action  at  this 
time  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  nominations  beginning  on  page  2, 
going  through  page  3,  and  going  through 
page  4,  with  the  exception  of  the  one     i 
nomination  imder  the  Department  of  the     ' 
Treasury,  have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

These  items  are  cleared  on  our  calen- 
dar as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur-     \ 
pose  of  considering  the  nominations  just 
identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
so  identified  be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

Ronald  P.  Wertbelm,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Department  of  Education 

LlUa  Burt  Cummlngs  Tower,  of  Texas,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services. 

Department  of  State 

Milan  D.  Blsh,  of  Nebraska,  now  Ambassa- 
dor to  Barbados,  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Gren- 
adines and  Saint  Lucia,  to  serve  concurrent- 
ly and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Dominica  and  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  1 
Unl/ted  States  of  America  to  Antigua  aod  ' 
Barbuda. 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown,  of  (Talifomia.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  the  Con^. 

Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  PlezUpoten- 
tlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sweden. 

John  Hathaway  Reed,  of  Kfolne,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  lAnka,  and  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  ExtrsoRllnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  \^dlves. 

The  following- named  career  members  of 
the  senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  career 
minister,  for  the  ftersonal  rank  in  recognition 
of  especially  distinguished  service  over  a  sus- 
tained period:  ^ 

Alfred  Leroy  Atherton,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be     | 
Career  Ambassador. 


Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Career  Ambassador. 

Walter  J.  Stoeasel.  Jr.,  of  tlie  DIatrtct  at 
Columbia,  to  be  Career  Ambaaaador. 

Oerald  E.  Thomaa,  of  California,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  Ameiloa  to  tbe  Coop- 
erative Republic  of  Guyana. 

Mark  Evans  Austad,  al  Arisoiia.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  FlenlpatentUry 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Nonroy. 

Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  al  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Tunisia. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara  of  Vermont,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Oabonese  Republic,  and  to  serve  concur- 
rently and  without  additional  compensation 
as  Ambassador  Bctraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Democratic  R^ublic  of  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe. 

VS.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overaeas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  Dec.  17.  1082. 

Board  for  International  Broaocastinc 

Frank  Shakespeare,  of  (Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Botuxl  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  May  20. 
1983. 

Inter-American  Foundation 

Thomas  O.  Enders.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Int«--American  Foundation  for  a  term  ex- 
piring Sept.  20,  1984. 

Mr.  Peter  McPherson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  Sept.  30.  1966. 

NOMINATIONS    PLACED    ON    TRE    SECRETARY'S 
DESK    IN    THE    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

Sundry  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inations were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  its  consent  to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


RESOLUTION  DISAPPROVING  THE 
SUBMISSION  OF  NEEDS  ANALYSIS 
FOR  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE— SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  256 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  STArroRD)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Bir. 
Pell),  i  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution wiU  be  stated  by  tlUe. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Bes.  266)  to  disapprove  the 
submission  of  the  needs  analysis  for  studenx 
aasUtance  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
October  13.  1981.  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  family  contribu- 
tion schedule. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideratiMi 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  resolution  disapproving  the  sched- 
ule of  expected  family  contributions  for 
the  Pell  grant  program  for  academic 
year  1982-«3  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  the  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 13, 1981.  This  resolution  is  in  accord- 
ance with  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1985,  which  gives 
either  body  of  the  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  disapprove  the  family  contribution 
schedide. 

This  resolution  complements  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  its  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  which  would  modify  the  distribu- 
tion of  Pell  grants  currently  required 
by  law.  The  Stafford  amendment  is  also 
incorporated  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
370,  and  is  necessary  due  to  the  fact 
that  appropriations  for  the  Pell  grant 
program  will  be  substantially  less  than 
originally  contemplated  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  Public  Law  96-475.  Under 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980, 
which  would  have  provided  for  increased 
Pell  grant  awards  for  increasing  num- 
bers of  students,  the  cost  of  the  Pell 
grant  program  at  full  funding  would 
have  exceeded  $4  billion.  At  less  than  the 
full  funding  level.  Pell  grant  award 
levels  must  either  be  severely  restricted, 
or  the  assessment  rates  on  discretionary 
income  must  be  so  high,  as  to  limit  eli- 
gibility for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
otherwise  eligible  students.  Neither  ap- 
proach— and  the  administration  has 
chosen  the  latter  in  its  family  contribu- 
tion schedule — is  acceptable. 

The  Stafford  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, removed  the  need  to  improve  such 
high  assessment  rates  on  the  hard- 
earned  income  of  parents  and  students 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  in 
the  schedule  sent  to  Congress  on  Oc- 
tober 13.  On  October  29.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  Arts,  and  Humani- 
ties, of  which  I  am  the  chairman  and  of 
which  Senator  Pell  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  held  a  .hearing  to  con- 
sider that  schedule.  The  administration 
witness  at  the  subcommittee  hearing  ad- 
mittedly characterized  the  schedule  as 
"relatively  harsh."  I  would  characterise 
it  as  "regressive,"  as  It  imposes,  at  the 
minimum,  a  40-percent  assessment,  or 
tax  rate,  on  family  discretionary  in- 
come, virtually  four  times  more  than 
that  imposed  In  the  last  schedule,  for 
the  1981-82  academic  year. 

I  realize  that  such  high  assessment 
rates  are  (Hie  way  to  meet  a  lower  ap- 
propriatians  level,  but  it  miuet  also  be 
understood  that  such  rates  would  elimi- 
nate some  900,000  needy  students  from 
the  Pell  grant  program  and  would  ef- 
fectively repeal  the  BCiddte  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act  of  1978. 


Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration has  informed  us  that  it  does 
not,  in  fact,  want  the  schedule  it  has 
proposed  to  be  implemented,  but  rather 
would  like  to  see  changes  which  would 
meet  its  proposed  appropriations  level 
for  the  Pell  grant  program — a  level  both 
the  Approj^riations  Committee  and  the 
House  have  rejected,  and  which  I,  too, 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support.  My 
amendment  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  and  this  resolution  of  disapproval, 
with  its  accompanying  recommendations 
for  modifying  the  administration's  fam- 
ily contribution  schedule,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reaching  the  equitable 
distribution  of  Pell  grant  funds  which 
the  administration  proposes  to  achieve. 

"Hiis  resolution,  Mr.  President,  includes 
suggestions  for  modifj^g  the  family 
contribution  schedule,  as  required  by  the 
Stafford  amendment,  with  the  following 
additions: 

First,  that  the  family-size  offsets  and 
dependent  student  offsets  be  indexed  for 
inflation;  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
these  factors  were  not  updated,  and  the 
effect  was  to  require  needy  families  to 
make  a  much  greater  parental  contri- 
bution. 

Second,  that  there  be  a  base  asset  re- 
serve of  $25,000;  an  additional  reserve  of 
$25,000  for  home  equity;  and  a  further 
reserve  of  $80,000  for  farm  or  business 
assets,  the  total  reserve  per  family  not  to 
exceed  $100,000.  This  would  go  part  way 
toward  the  more  liberalized  asset  treat- 
ment of  the  1980  amendments,  while  pro- 
tecting those  -who  do  not  own  their  own 
homes.  Furthermore,  families  whoee 
homes,  farms,  or  businesses  have  been 
subject  to  rapid  increases  in  valuation, 
due  to  infiation,  should  not  be  penalized, 
or  should  not  be  forced  into  a  second 
mortgage  in  an  extremely  ti^t  housing 
market. 

Tliird,  assessment  rates  on  discretion- 
ary income  should  range  from  II  percent 
on  the  first  $5,000  of  income  to  25  per- 
cent on  any  amount  over  $15,000,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  These  pro- 
gressive and  reasonable  rates  are  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Education  to  es- 
tablish a  series  of  assessment  rates,  and 
will  insure  that  the  greatest  proportion 
of  Pell  grant  awards  go  to  students  from 
the  lowest-income  families. 

Fourth,  that  the  treatment  of  income 
of  married  independent  students  with  no 
dependents  be  equivalent  to  that  of  sin- 
gle Independent  students.  If  both  mar- 
ried individuals  are  students,  their  com- 
bined Income  should  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  single  independent  students. 

Mr.  President,  prompt  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  and  a  prompt  response 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  is  neces- 
sary. Tht  submission  of  the  original 
family  contribution  schedule  by  the  ad- 
ministration, on  October  13,  was  more 
than  6  weeks  late— it  was  required  to  be 
sent  to  C<»igress  by  September  1.  nils 
delay  has  prevented  the  timely  flnaliza- 
tion  of  a  schedule  for  distributing  1^1 
grants  at  the  time  whoi  millions  of 
prospective  and  current  students  are 
determining  their  plans  for  the  next 
academic  year.  Students  and  their  insti- 
tutions have  experienced  severe  disloca- 
tion during  the  past  2  years  due  to  un- 
reasonable actions  and  delays  in  recelv- 
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ing  applications  and  awards  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  This  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  future 
and  agreement  on  the  final  family  con- 
tribution schedule  should  be  reached  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  imperative  that  these  modifica- 
tions be  made  in  order  to  implement  an 
equitable  and  fair  distribution  of  Pell 
grants  in  the  most  timely  manner,  so 
that  students  can  make  informed  choices 
4s  to  the  financing  of  their  higher  educa- 
tion. I  urge  the  Senate's  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  256)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  256 

Retolved,  That  the  proposed  1982-1983 
Needs  Analysis  Formula  for  the  Pell  Grant, 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan,  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study,  and  the  Supplemental  Ed- 
ucational Opportunity  Grant  Programs 
Transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  October  13, 

1981,  Is  disapproved  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  196S. 

SBC.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
In  addition  to  the  conditions  applied  to  Pell 
Grants  pursuant  to  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled, "A  Joint  Resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 

1982,  and  for  other  purposes",  the  family  con- 
tribution schedule  for  the  1981-1982  aca- 
demic year  be  the  family  contribution  sched- 
ule for  the  1982-1983  academic  year,  except 
that — 

( 1 )  the  family-size  offsets  and  the  depend- 
ent-student offsets  for  both  dependent  stu- 
dents and  independent  students  vised  for 
academic  year  1981-1982  be  used  for  academic 
year  1982-1983  and  be  increased  by  the  appli- 
cable percentage  Increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor; 

(2)  the  assets  for  the  determination  of  ex- 
pected family  contribution  under  section  482 
(b)(6)  — 

(A)  be  determined,  for  families  of  depend- 
ent students  and  independent  students  with 
dependents,  by  deducting  an  asset  reserve  of 
not  less  than  $25,000  from  the  net  value  of 
all  assets, 

(B)  If  net  assets  Include  a  principal  place 
of  residence,  be  determined  by  deducting  an 
additional  reserve  of  $25,000  from  net  assets, 
and 

(C)  If  net  assets  Include  farm  or  business 
assets,  be  determined  by  deducting  an  addi- 
tional reserve  of  $80,000  from  net  assets, 
except  that  the  total  net  asset  reserve  for 
each  family  not  exceed  $100,000: 

(3)  the  assessment  rate  applied  to  the  dis- 
cretionary income  of  families  with  depend- 
ent students  be — 

(A)  11  percent  on  the  first  $5,000  of  dis- 
cretionary Income, 

(B)  13  percent  on  discretionary  income 
between  $5,001  and  $10,000, 

(C)  18  percent  on  discretionary  Income 
between  $10,001  and  $15,000,  and 

(D)  25  percent  on  any  amount  over 
$15,000: 

(4)  the  same  assessment  rates  applies  to 
the  discretionary  Income  of  single  dependent 
students,  notwithstanding  section  482(b) ,  be 
used  as  were  used  in  academic  year  1981- 
1982: 

(5)  the  assessment  rate  for  an  Independent 
student  who  has  one  or  more  dependents 
(other  than  a  spouse) ,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 482(c)  (1)  (D) ,  be  25  percent  of  the  dis- 
cretionary income  of  that  student;  and 

(6)  the  same  assessment  rate  applied  to 
the  discretionary  income  of  single  independ- 


ent students  be  applied  to  married  independ- 
ent students  ( with  no  dependents  other  than 
a  spouse)  except  that  if  both  individuals  are 
students  the  individuals  be  treated  as  If  they 
were  single  Independent  students. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  now 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  9  ajn.  on  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:55  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  December  11, 1981.  at  9  a.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RBCESS    TTNTH.     9     A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  previ- 
ously entered  for  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  at  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow  be  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  meet, 
after  it  recesses  today,  at  9  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOCNinON   OF    SENATOR    SPECTER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) be  recognized  on  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNTnON   or   SENATOR    MATTINOLT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  on 
after  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattincly)  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial order  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINB    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  as  provided  for  herein 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  mommg  business  to  ex- 
tend not  past  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RESITMFTION  OP  CONSIDERATION  OP  H.J.  RES.  370 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  ajn.  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  resimie  considera- 
tion of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business  to  transact. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  there 
is  any  further  matter  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  10,  1981: 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

una  Burt  Cunmilngs  Tower,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Museiim 
Services. 

Department  or  State 

Milan  D.  Blsh,  of  Nebraska,  now  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  Barbados,  Saint  Lucia 
and  Saint  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Dominica 
and  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Antigua  and  Barbuda. 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown,  of  California,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service 
class  of  Couni<elor.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  the  Congo. 

Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Sweden. 

John  Hathaway  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Republic  of  Sri  Lanka, 
and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Mal- 
dives. 

The  following-named  Career  Members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Career 
Minister,  for  the  personnal  rank  of  Career 
Ambassador  in  recognition  of  especially  dis- 
tinguished service  over  a  sustained  period: 
To  be  career  amlxissador 
Alfred  Leroy  Atherton,  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr.,  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Gerald  E.  Thomas,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Cooperative  Republic  of  Guyana. 

Mark  Evans  Austad,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Norway. 
Walter  Leon  Cutler,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Career  Minister  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 
Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  Vermont,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Gabonese 
Republic,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Sao  Tome  and  Principe. 
U.S.  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency 
Carlos  Salman,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  December  17, 1982. 


Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Frank  Shakespeare,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member    of    the    Board    for    International 
Broadcasting   for   a   term  expiring  Blay  20, 
1983. 

Inter-American  Foundation 

Thomas  O.  Enders.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  In- 
ter-American Foundation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing September  20, 1984. 

M.  Peter  McPherson.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Inter-American  Foimdation  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  September  20,  1986. 


The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 
The  Judiciary 

Ronald  P.  Wertheim.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  term  of  15  years. 

Department  op  State 

Senior  Foreign  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Joseph  F.  Christlano.  for  the  class  of 
Minister-Counselor,  and  ending  Daniel 
Taher,  for   the  class  of  Counselor,  which 


nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  December  1.  1981. 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Wayne  Hoshal.  to  be  a  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Coun- 
selor, and  ending  David  Grant  Smith,  to  be 
a  Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  ine 
United  States  of  America,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  De- 
cember 1,  1981. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light;  those  who 
dtoelt  in  a  land  of  deep  darkness,  on 
them  has  light  s/itned.— Isaiah  9:  1,  2. 

O  God,  during  this  season  of  light 
and  hope  direct  us  in  the  paths  of 
peace  and  good  will.  In  spite  of  the 
forces  of  darkness  and  evil  that  seek  to 
destroy,  enable  us  to  pursue  Your 
peace  that  passes  all  human  under- 
standing. Grant  to  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  affairs  of  state,  the 
vision  of  a  world  at  peace  where 
people  are  recognized  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  Your  divine  creation.  May  we 
seek  justice  and  rightousness  that 
Your  will  may  be  known  and  Your 
truth  triumph  over  evil.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  346.  nays 
29,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
56.  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  346] 
YEAS-346 


Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 


Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 


Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  PhiUip 


Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Giblwns 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 


Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammersrhmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lett 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 


Michel 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Barnes 

Brown  (CO) 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Dreier 


Traxler 

Xrible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whilehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

NAYS— 29 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

Kramer 


Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


Lowry  (WA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Paul 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Solomon 

Walker 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Ottinger  Swift 


NOT  VOTING-56 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Bolting 

Bonior 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

Chlsholm 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Davis 

Dellums 


Dougherty 

Dymally 

Early 

Fithian 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hall  (OH) 

Heftel 

Howard 

Kemp 

LaFalce 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Mavroules 


McCloskey 

Miller  (CA) 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Rahall 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rose 

Santini 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

SUrk 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 


D  1015 

Mr.  BENNETT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A    messsage    in    writing    from  the 

President  of  the  United  States  was 

communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


a  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


H.R.  3484.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title; 

H.R.  4482.  An  act  to  esUblish  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  Federal  Circuit,  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S.  881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  fimded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy; 

S.  1700.  An  act  to  establish  a  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit,  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Claims  Court,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982.  1983,  and  1984. 


GOVERNMENT  SHOULD 
BALANCE  ITS  BOOKS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  week  it  was  reported,  according 
to  the  administration's  latest  internal 
estimates,  that  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  will  reach  $109  billion  this  year, 
$152  billion  in  1983,  and  $162  billion  in 
1984— for  a  grand  total  of  $423  billion 
deficit  over  the  next  3  years.  Wednes- 
day morning  we  saw  the  front-page  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post.  "Reagan 
Aides  Abandon  GOP  Stance  on  Defi- 
cits." In  part,  it  states  that— 

President  Reagan's  top  economic  advisors 
yesterday  abandoned  the  traditional  Repub- 
lican stance  that  government  deficits  are 
the  main  cause  of  Inflation.  .  .  .  William  A. 
Niskanen,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  E^co- 
nomic  Advisors,  stunned  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
by  arguing  that  "in  general,  concern  about 
the,  (Federal)  deficit  has  been  misplaced. 
There  is  no  direct  or  Indirect  connection  be- 
tween deficits  and  inflation."  he  said. 

Needless  to  say.  I  like  many  of  my 
colleagues  do  not  subscribe  to  Mr.  Nis- 
kanen's  simplistic  assumption.  In  fact, 
I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  deficit  spending 
and  the  inflation  rate.  Congress  must 
learn  to  live  within  its  means— just  as 
millions  of  American  families  must.  I 
am  certainly  amazed  that  in  1984,  a 
year  when  we  expected  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  the  President's  advisors 
are  now  projecting  a  deficit  in  excess 
of  $160  billion.  Obviously,  Reagan- 
omics  is  not  working. 


As  you  know,  again  this  year  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  mandate  a 
balanced  budget.  This  measure  House 
Joint  Resolution  71.  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  balanced 
budgets  and  the  elimination  of  the 
Federal  indebtedness.  Specifically,  my 
bill  would: 

First,  require  Congress  to  assure 
that  the  total  outlays  of  the  Govern- 
ment, during  any  fiscal  year,  do  not 
exceed  the  total  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  such  fiscal  year: 

Second,  permit  expenditures  to 
exceed  national  revenues  in  time  of 
national  emergency,  as  declared  by  the 
President,  but  never  by  more  than  10 
percent;  and 

Third,  provide  that  during  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  for  the 
next  19  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in 
order  to  retire  the  national  debt,  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Government  shall 
exceed  outlays  by  an  amount  equal  to 
5  percent  of  the  Federal  indebtedness 
at  the  beglrming  of  the  fifth  fiscal 
year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  al)ove  all,  most  Americans  would 
like  to  see  the  Government  balance  its 
books  and  retire  the  debt.  We  can  take 
the  first  step  in  achieving  this  goal 
through  Congress  adoption  of  my  leg- 
islation mandating  a  balanced  budget 
and  retiring  the  debt  once  and  for  all. 
I  encourage  cosponsorship  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  71,  and  solicit  your 
support  in  achieving  early  passage. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SUFFER  FROM 
LOSS  OF  HOUSING 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  put  in  a  resolution  asking  the 
administration  not  to  end  the  section  8 
and  section  202  housing  program.  The 
people  of  my  district  and  people  all 
around  the  country,  especially  senior 
citizens  and  handicapped,  are  in  great 
need  for  new  housing  units. 

In  my  part  of  the  country,  many  of 
the  senior  citizens  are  forced  out  of 
their  homes.  Old  colonial  homes  are 
difficult  to  maintain  and  heat  and 
they  are  forced  to  look  for  alternative 
housing  units. 

In  many  rural  parts  of  Connecticut 
and  around  the  Nation  there  are  not 
sufficient  rental  units  available.  No 
new  units  have  been  built  in  my  area 
without  some  kind  of  Government 
subsidy  in  recent  years. 

Unless  we  have  this  program  or 
some  other  program  many  senior  citi- 
zens will  be  forced  to  either  live  with 
relatives  or  to  live  in  cramped  or  unfit 
quarters. 

I  think  the  President  early  on  talked 
about    the    truly    needy.    Maybe    we 


should  have  the  President  come  to 
eastern  Connecticut  or  any  other  part 
of  Connecticut  and  tell  which  senior 
citizen  is  not  truly  in  need  of  housing. 
I  think  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration must  work  together  to  see  that 
either  the  section  8  program  or  some 
similar  program  is  put  into  place. 


HOME  BUYERS  ARE  NOT  TO 
BLAME 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  home 
buyers  are  already  strangling  from  the 
tight  noose  of  high  interest.  Now. 
OMB  apparently  wants  to  kick  the 
chair  out  from  under  them  and  watch 
the  American  home  buyer  dangle  in 
the  breeze.  OMB  believes  in  the  old 
brand  of  hard  justice.  The  only  prob- 
lem is  that  they  want  to  lynch  an  in- 
nocent party. 

Home  buyers  are  not  to  blame  for 
faulty  budget  projections.  Home 
buyers  are  not  to  blame  for  rising  un- 
employment. Home  buyers  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  deficit  which  Mr.  Stock- 
man now  says  will  exceed  $100  billion 
next  year. 

Home  buyers,  in  fact,  are  not  to 
blame  for  anything,  unless  it  is  for 
wanting  their  own  little  piece  of  the 
American  dream,  and  not  having 
money  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  OMB  has 
its  way,  we  are  going  to  punish  home 
buyers  once  again  by  making  it  harder 
for  veterans  and  farmers  and  young 
families  to  afford  a  house.  Last  year 
"Ginnie  Mae"  money  accounted  for  72 
percent  of  FHA  loans,  and  45  percent 
of  VA  loans.  This  year,  in  the  smack- 
dab  middle  of  the  worst  housing  de- 
pression since  the  1930's,  Ginnie  Mae 
had  proven  even  more  important. 

So,  with  only  one  family  in  five  able 
to  afford  a  new  home,  with  more  thah 
a  million  construction  workers  out  of 
jobs,  with  bankruptcies  in  the  housing 
industry  at  a  record  high,  and  with 
the  two  most  important  guaranteed 
mortgage  loan  programs  in  the  coun- 
try utterly  dependent  on  the  Ginnie 
Mae,  you  might  guess  the  administra- 
tion would  be  moving  to  beef  up  the 
program. 

You  would  be  wrong,  of  course. 
OMB  wants  to  cut  back  on  Ginnie  Mae 
another  $10  billion  next  year.  Still, 
even  that  is  rather  generous  consider- 
ing they  want  to  completely  do  away 
with  Girmie  Mae  by  1987.  You  do  not 
siphon  gas  from  your  car,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  you  are  planning  on  going  any- 
where, and  we  should  not  be  taking 
money  from  the  housing  market  right 
now  unless  we  want  it  to  sputter  and 
die. 


r 
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ADMINISTRATION  HAS  NO 
FISCAL  POUCY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  this  House  will  take  up  the  con- 
tinuing appropriations  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982  which  our  committee 
voted  out  yesterday  afternoon. 

This  is  the  resolution  that  has  been 
revised  following  the  President's  veto 
to  which  he  referred  as  a  budget-bust- 
ing bill. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  members  of 
the  press  and  the  American  people  to 
observe  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
appropriations  resolution,  the  so- 
called  budget-busting  bill,  because  I 
suggest  that  two  facts  will  become  ap- 
parent. One  is  that  the  reason  for  the 
veto  was  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
foreign  aid,  and  secondly  is  that  this 
administration  has  no  fiscal  policy.  It 
is  just  blatantly  anti-Government. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  first  of- 
ficial act  in  office  was  to  promulgate 
an  Executive  order  creating  a  job 
freeze.  His  Federal  budget  when  an- 
nounced called  for  the  reduction  by 
several  hundred  thousand  over  a  5- 
year  period  of  Federal  jobs. 

Yesterday  the  President  felt  the 
Christmas  spirit  and  decided  to  allow 
the  air  traffic  controllers,  who  wrong- 
fully struck  against  the  Government, 
to  seek  other  Federal  employment. 
The  President  should  have  handed  the 
air  traffic  controllers  a  pan  and  told 
them  to  go  mine  the  ocean  for  gold, 
for  the  amount  of  opportunity  that  it 
is  going  to  provide  them  in  terms  of 
being  rehired.  They  are  not  going  to 
find  jobs,  because  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  air  travel  is  not  as  safe 
as  it  once  was.  It  is  causing  economic 
hardship  and  the  time  has  come  for 
the  President  to  extend  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Christmas  spirit  by  re- 
hiring on  a  selective  basis  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers.  To  do  less  is  to  do  ir- 
reparable harm,  in  my  opinion,  to  our 
country. 


ducing  legislation  that  would  provide 
$50  million  in  first-time  foreign  aid  to 
Northern  Ireland. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
economic  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land reveals  a  country  facing  fiscal 
chaos.  The  tragedy  of  Ulster— already 
claiming  over  2,000  lives— is  a  direct 
symptom  of  the  economic  deteriora- 
tion the  society  is  facing.  Overall  em- 
ployment is  reaching  13  percent  and 
nearing  40  percent  in  some  Catholic 
neighborhoods.  Lack  of  job  opportuni- 
ties affects  not  only  those  wage  earn- 
ers which  must  support  families  but 
those  young  people  who  are  seeking  to 
enter  the  job  market.  No  generation  is 
exempt  from  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion there. 

My  bill  would  specifically  limit  the 
use  of  this  aid  to  rehabilitation,  hu- 
manitarian, construction,  and  other 
economic  revitalization  purposes.  It  re- 
quires that  funds  be  controlled  by  our 
Agency  for  International  Development 
which  must  work  in  full  and  complete 
consultation  with  all  parties  which 
have  a  legitimate  political  and  eco- 
nomic interest  in  Northern  Ireland,  in- 
cluding the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  local  governments 
and  their  elected  officials  and  other 
parties  with  vested  interests. 

Critical  to  this  legislation  is  that 
prior  to  distribution  of  any  U.S.  aid 
under  this  program,  Great  Britain 
must  declare  its  intention  to  initiate  a 
phased  and  orderly  withdrawal  from 
Ulster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  vehicle  to  initiate 
a  just  and  lasting  solution  to  the  crisis 
in  Northern  Ireland  by  first  equitably 
addressing  the  economic  needs  of  its 
citizens.  With  the  millions  we  spend  in 
foreign  aid  each  year,  a  small  portion 
should  be  earmarked  for  this  troubled 
area  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  and  help  us  honor  "Human 
Rights  Day"  in  an  appropriate  fash- 
ion. 


ECONOMIC  AID  PACKAGE  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor 
of  "Human  Rights  Day,"  I  am  intro- 


resolution  will  be  offered  by  one  who 
has  previously  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  education  that  will  even  cut  educa- 
tion further  than  the  drastic  cuts  that 
have  been  made. 

This  is  truly  a  tragedy  and  one  that 
I  hope  the  Members  on  both  sides  will 
think  carefully  on,  because  you  are 
voting  against  millions  of  young 
people  in  this  country  if  that  substi- 
tute and  the  cuts  on  education  go 
through. 


WHAT  ARE  OUR  CUTS  DOING  TO 
EDUCATION? 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  floor  many  times  to  talk 
about  the  problems  existing  in  higher 
education  and  particularly  for  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  go  to  college 
in  this  country  to  further  their  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting 
with  650  college  financial  aid  officers. 
In  listening  to  the  problems,  which  I 
wish  all  Members  could  listen  to,  you 
recognize  what  we  are  doing  to  educa- 
tion today  by  the  cuts  that  we  have  al- 
ready made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  substitute  for  the  continuing 


THE  CORPORATE  ATTITUDE 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  1  year  now  the  American 
people  have  been  treated  to  a  chorus 
of  corporate  advertisements  which 
extol  the  value  of  supply-side  econom- 
ics, the  value  of  a  major  tax  cut  for 
wealthy  corporations,  all  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  be  good  for  free  enter- 
prise and  it  would  unshackle  competi- 
tion. The  most  vocal  of  those  corpo- 
rate advertisers  has  been  the  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  For  11  months  we  have  lis- 
tened to  what  they  preached  and  now 
for  the  past  30  days  we  have  seen  what 
they  practice.  They  want  to  use  their 
vast  empire  of  wealth  to  buy  out  the 
competition  and  to  intimidate  the  op- 
position. 

The  irony  of  that  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  American  people. 


BOO  BIRDS 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
sports  fan  knows  about  "boo  birds." 
The  boo  birds  are  the  people  that  sit 
in  the  stands,  criticize  the  bad  play, 
yell  at  the  coach,  but  never  offer  an 
alternative  that  they  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Democrats 
here  in  the  House  have  for  months 
now  become  the  political  equivalent  of 
boo  birds.  They  have  criticized  and 
criticized  but  offered  no  alternatives 
except  their  own  failed  big  spending 
policies  of  the  past.  They  have  no 
ideas,  only  protests. 

For  instance,  they  criticized  high  in- 
terest rates  for  weeks;  but  interest 
rates  are  now  coming  down  dramati- 
cally under  the  President's  program. 
Have  we  heard  that  good  news  from 
the  Democrats? 

They  criticize  the  plight  of  the  hous- 
ing industry;  but  when  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  now  beginning  to 
result  in  lower  mortgage  rates  and  re- 
covery ahead,  have  we  heard  from  the 
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Democrats?  Have  we  heard  from  the 
boo  birds? 

Of  course,  the  boo  birds  now  have 
new  issues.  They  are  still  protesting, 
but  just  as  their  past  criticisms  have 
had  no  substance,  neither  do  their 
latest  offerings. 

Boo  birds  in  sports  are  often  the 
athletes  who  cannot  make  it  in  the 
real  game.  That  may  also  be  true  here 
in  the  House. 


barriers   affecting   United  States  ex- 
ports of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The    White    House,    December   10, 
1981. 


UPDATE  ON  ALASKAN  NATURAL 
GAS  PIPELINE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  CORCORAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  this  morning 
in  order  to  address  the  issue  of  where 
we  find  ourselves  in  terms  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipe- 
line waiver  legislation. 

As  you  may  remember,  yesterday 
after  the  House  acted  on  the  House 
joint  resolution  involved,  I  objected  to 
the  unanimous  consent  request  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  to  substitute  the  House- 
passed  version  into  the  Senate  version. 
I  did  that  for  reasons  which  later  on 
today  I  will  discuss;  but  the  point  of 
my  remarks  at  this  time  is  to  report 
that,  indeed,  we  will  have  more  time  to 
debate  this  issue. 

Because  of  my  action,  the  House  was 
left  with  one  of  two  options;  first,  to 
send  the  measure  to  the  Senate  for 
further  action  there;  or  second,  to  con- 
vene an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  so  that  the  House 
today  or  at  some  future  point  could 
consider  on  the  merits  the  Senate- 
passed  joint  resolution  on  the  Alaskan 
gas  pipeline.  The  second  option  was 
exercised  and  that  committee  will  be 
bringing  us  a  rule  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 115. 

That  rule  is  a  good  rule.  I  intend  to 
support  the  rule.  We  will  finally  get 
full  debate  on  this  measure  and  I  hope 
on  that  basis  we  will  kill  this  turkey 
for  good. 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  TARIFF 
AND  NONTARIFF  BARRIERS 
AFFECTING  U.S.  EXPORTS  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read,  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  854(a)  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
(P.L.  96-39),  I  hereby  submit  to  you  a 
report  on  foreign  tariff  and  nontariff 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  4241,  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1982 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  GiNN,  Bevill,  Hefner,  Addab- 
BO,  Long  of  Maryland.  Chappell,  Alex- 
ander, Whitten,  Regula,  Burgener, 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Loeffler,  and 

CONTE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  It  had  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chair  to  recognize  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  bring 
up  the  continuing  resolution.  The 
chairman  is  here;  but  as  the  Chair  un- 
derstands, the  Republicans  have  re- 
quested a  half  an  hour  delay. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  Speaker.  They  have  not 
done  it  directly,  but  I  have  been  so  ad- 
vised. 

The  SPEAKER.  Then  we  will  go  for- 
ward with  the  rule  on  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  WAIVER  OF 
LAW  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
ALASKA  NATURAL  GAS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Streak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  296 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  296 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  115)  to  approve  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  a  waiver  of  law  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act 
of  1976.  and  to  consider  said  joint  resolution 
in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QuiLLEN)  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
and  pending  that,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  296 
provides -that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115  to  approve  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976  and  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion in  the  House. 

This  is  not  an  unprecedented  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Special  orders,  or  rules, 
have  been  used  on  numerous  occasions 
to  provide  for  the  taking  of  a  Senate 
bill  or  resolution  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  thereafter  considering  the 
measure  in  the  House  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  In  fact,  such  pro- 
cedure, is  routinely  provided  in  rules 
when  a  House  bill  is  being  considered 
for  which  there  is  a  Senate-passed 
companion  measure  being  held  at  the 
Speaker's  table.  This  Senate  hook-up, 
as  it  is  (K>mmonly  referred  to-,  has  been 
a  routine  parliamentary  technique 
used  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  expe- 
dite the  flow  of  legislation  in  the 
House.  The  rationale  has  been  simply 
that  once  the  House  has  perfected  and 
passed  a  legislative  measure,  that  no 
single  Member  of  the  House  should  be 
able  to  impede  the  will  of  the  House 
by  objecting  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  bring  up  the  Senate  meas- 
ure and  passing  it  or  perfecting  it  by 
striking  the  Senate  text  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  House-passed  meas- 
ure. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  on  Tuesday. 
Decemt>er  8,  1981,  the  House  debated 
House  Joint  Resolution  341,  the 
Alaska  gas  pipeline  approval  resolu- 
tion. On  Wednesday,  the  House  passed 
the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  233  to  173. 
After  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341.  a  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made  to  take  the  Senate  compan- 
ion measure.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115,  from  the  Speaker's  table  for  con- 
sideration. An  objection  was  heard  to 
that  request.  Consequently,  the  only 
means  by  which  the  House  would  be 
able  to  take  up  the  Senate  bill  and 
thus  complete  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  its  earlier  decision  would  be 
by  the  adoption  of  a  rule.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  met  late  yesterday 
afternoon  and  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  13 
to  1  ordered  a  rule  reported  that 
would  make  in  order  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115  in  the 
House. 

The  rule  simply  provides  for  the 
consideratioin  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  procedure  outlined  in  section  8  of 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1976  would  govern  the 
actual  parliamentary  situation.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
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leagues  that  section  8  of  the  act  specif- 
ically states  that— 

This  subsection  is  enacted  by  Congress  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  respectively,  and  as  such 
it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House  .  .  .  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent 
therewith  .  .  .  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  either  House  to 
change  the  rules  (so  far  as  those  rules  relate 
to  the  procedure  of  that  House)  at  any  time, 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such 
House. 

Consequently,  a  special  order  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  which  is  in  itself  a  tempo- 
rary amendment  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  is  perfectly  in  order. 

For  the  benefit  of  Members,  I  would 
like  to  outline  the  procedure  for  con- 
sideration as  provided  in  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976.  The  joint  resolution  would  be 
considered  for  1  hour  with  the  time 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit 
the  resolution  would  be  in  order.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  1  hour  of 
debate  and  then  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  listened  yesterday  to  a  variety 
of  arguments  both  favoring  and  oppos- 
ing the  joint  resolution  and  the  proce- 
dure for  considering  it.  It  was  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committee  that  the  proce- 
dure specified  by  the  rule  is  perfectly 
in  order  and  that  this  procedure 
allows  the  House  to  carry  out  its  will 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  At 
the  same  time  the  rule  allows  Mem- 
bers opposed  to  the  substance  of  the 
joint  resolution  additional  time  to 
debate  the  matter  and  if  they  can  so 
convince  their  colleagues  to  overturn 
the  earlier  decision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  and  equi- 
table rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1045 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  This  is  a  good 
resolution.  We  should  consider  the 
Senate  version.  The  gentleman  has 
ably  described  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution,  and  we  should  get  down  to 
the  business  of  approving  the  meas- 
ure. 

Remember  back  in  1973  when  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  were  down 
on  their  knees  begging  for  energy?  We 
do  not  want  that  to  happen  again.  The 
pipeline  should  be  built,  suid  this 
waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
construction  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 


from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  for 
yielding  me  this  time  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss this  rule  and  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues why,  because  of  an  action  I 
took  yesterday,  we  are  presently  in  the 
position  we  find  ourselves  concerning 
the  waiver  package  for  the  Alaska  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  my  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  one  of  our  other  col- 
leagues called  me  mischievous.  Others 
probably  thought  worse  things  but 
said  nothing. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would,  of 
course,  prefer  to  be  known  as  a  nice 
guy  and  an  effective  legislator,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  choice.  I  prefer  the 
latter.  For  some.  I  hope  my  role  yes- 
terday was  that  of  a  bad  guy  in  a 
white  hat;  and  for  others  I  hope  there 
was  a  kinder  verdict. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address 
this  rule  and  why  it  is  being  consid- 
ered. After  my  action  yesterday,  the 
House  was  faced,  in  my  judgment, 
with  two  options:  First,  send  House 
Joint  Resolution  341  passed  by  the 
House  with  a  vote  of  223  to  173  to  the 
Senate  for  further  consideration  of 
the  pipeline  waiver  package;  or  second, 
convene  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Committee  so  that  the  pipeline 
waiver  package  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115.  could  be 
considered  by  the  House  at  some  point 
prior  to  December  21.  the  date  on 
which  action  must  be  taken  or  the 
waiver  proposal  dies. 

It  was  this  second  option  which  was 
employed,  and  that  is  why  we  are  con- 
sidering this  pending  rule  which  I  sup- 
port. 

Now  why  did  I  object  yesterday?  As  I 
said  then  and  reiterate  today,  I  regret- 
fully chose  to  take  that  unusual  par- 
liamentary opportunity  because  of  the 
shabby  procedural  treatment  that  this 
matter  of  considerable  public  policy 
importance  has  been  given  since  the 
completion  of  its  consideration  under 
the  normal  committee  process.  Our 
committee  chairmen  could  not  have 
been  more  fair.  We  had  7  days  of 
public  hearings,  with  63  witnesses; 
however,  once  that  process  had  been 
completed  there  was  an  obvious  at- 
tempt to  railroad  this  legislation 
through  the  House  with  very  limited 
debate,  and  under  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  whereby  debate  would 
be  held  on  one  day  and  the  vote  would 
be  taken  the  next  day. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  we 
do  that  on  occasion  with  the  suspen- 
sion calendar,  where  we  have  debate 
on  one  day  and  the  vote  the  next  day. 
I  do  not  particularly  like  this  proce- 
dure, but  at  least  the  public  interest  is 
protected  by  two  factors;  First,  only 
legislation  which  has  little  or  no  con- 
troversy is  ever  placed  on  the  so-called 
suspension  calendar;  and  second,  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members  voting 


on  the  question  is  required  before  a 
measure  on  suspension  can  pass  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  both  know 
that  neither  of  these  tests  is  met  with 
the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  waiver 
package.  There  is  controversy  about 
this  legislation,  and  it  increases  day  by 
day  if  not  hour  by  hour.  Second,  a 
two-thirds  vote  was  not  required  to 
pass  House  Joint  Resolution  341.  but 
only  a  simple  majority,  and  indeed  if  a 
two-thirds  vote  had  been  required,  the 
Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline  waiver 
package  would  have  been  rejected  by 
this  House  yesterday. 

Second.  I  chose  to  exercise  my  right 
to  object  yesterday  because,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  course  of 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 341.  attempts  were  made  by  both 
opponents  and  proponents  of  this  res- 
olution to,  by  unanimous  consent,  get 
additional  time  for  debate.  And  on  all 
occasions  those  requests  were  denied 
by  overenthusiastic  proponents  of  this 
waiver  package,  who  may  find  that 
when  the  final  history  is  written  on 
this  controversial  legislation,  that 
their  action— which  produced  my  reac- 
tion yesterday— may  well  be  the  final 
legal  point  on  which  this  proposed 
waiver  package  will  be  toppled  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have  always  felt 
that  a  good  legislator  is  characterized 
by  three  things:  First,  knowledge  of 
the  issue;  second,  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  procedure;  and  third,  a  sense 
of  f airplay.  I  think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting if.  in  the  final  action  on  this 
question,  it  was  a  failure  on  the  third 
count— fairplay— that  proves  to  be  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline  wavier  package. 

Let  me  say  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
despite  the  problems  we  have  had  up 
to  this  point  on  this  measure,  this  is 
indeed  a  good  rule.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  there  is  clearly  now  a  legal  cloud 
on  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline 
waiver  package,  and  it  may  well  be  de- 
feated already  by  virtue  of  what  could 
happen  in  future  court  decisions.  I  say 
this  because  in  my  judgment  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
Act  itself,  established  in  1976,  provides 
in  section  8D(5)B: 

•  •  •  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  such  resolution 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  or,  thereafter 
within  such  60-day  period,  to  consider  any 
other  resolution  respecting  the  same  Presi- 
dential decision. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  finally  been 
granted  under  this  rule  what  has  been 
requested  on  several  occasions  by 
myself  and  others  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  are  finally  going  to  get  some  addi- 
tional time  to  debate  this  legislation 
on  the  merits.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  seeking  since  the  House  resolu- 
tion was  sent  from  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  House.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  consider  very  carefully 
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the  arguments  both  for  and  against 
this  waiver  package  sind  recognize  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  access  to  the 
natural  gas  in  Alaska;  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  the  project  itself— that  has 
already  been  established.  We  want  to 
keep  the  proposal  alive.  We  want  to 
get  thai  gas  at  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  down  to  the 
lower  48  States,  but  we  don't  need  it  in 
1986  and  we  don't  need  it  under  the  fi- 
nancing scheme  that  is  contained  in 
these  waivers.  There  are  other,  much 
better,  ways  of  providing  legislative  as- 
sistance to  this  project  which  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  will  be  discussing 
when  we  debate  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 115. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
rule. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  should  be  complimented  for 
the  action  that  he  has  taken  here.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  the  gentleman 
to  be  apologetic.  Insofar  as  anyone 
would  say  that  the  gentleman  is  mis- 
chievous because  he  has  stood  up  for 
the  right  as  he  sees  it  here  in  this 
Chamber  is  making  an  unwarranted 
accusation. 

Frankly,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
debate  on  this  very  complex  matter 
has  been  rather  truncated,  and  I 
cannot  find  any  reason  to  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  is  doing  anything  other 
than  being  extremely  responsible.  If 
this  proposal  can  stand  the  light  of 
day.  then  it  should  be  passed;  and  if  it 
cannot,  than  it  should  be  defeated.  I 
caimot  see  any  harm  ever  in  discussing 
issues,  and  when  people  begin  to  pro- 
test about  fair  and  open  debate  about 
a  bill.  I  get  more  and  more  suspicious. 

I  said  yesterday,  after  some  study, 
that  this  gas  deal  stinks,  and  the  more 
we  stir  it,  the  more  it  stinks.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  giving  us  this  op- 
portunity to  look  into  this  matter  in 
all  its  ramifications.  We  owe  it  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee).  The  gentleman 
has  1 V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas. I  commend  the  gentleman  on 
what  he  is  doing.  The  gentleman  is 
protecting  the  people  of  this  country 
against  the  special  interests,  and  he  is 
to  be  commended  for  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  have  our  good  friend  from  Califor- 
nia on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  John  L.  Burton). 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  on  both 
counts,  for  his  recognition  of  our 
friend  from  California  and  also  the  ad- 
ditional 1  minute. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  I  do  sup- 
port this  rule.  I  support  the  rule  be- 
cause it  accomplishes,  despite  the 
cloud  that  now  rests  on  the  legislation, 
what  we  have  been  seeking  all  along, 
and  that  is  a  full  opportunity  to 
debate  this  issue,  to  look  at  the  pros 
and  to  look  at  the  cons,  look  at  the  ar- 
guments and  the  merits  of  this  meas- 
ure, to  be  given  an  opportunity,  as 
every  Member  of  this  House  ought  to 
be  afforded,  to  evaluate  the  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits,  not  simply 
on  the  basis  of  other  considerations 
outside  the  purview  of  this  Chamber. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  we  have 
found  increasingly  on  this  legislation 
from  the  first  time  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  voted,  and  that  occurred 
in  the  Senate  Energy  Committee, 
where  the  vote  was  14  to  1.  and  the 
next  vote  was  the  Senate  itself,  and 
the  vote  there  had  about  15  percent  in 
opposition,  the  next  vote  was  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  about  20  percent  in  oppo- 
sition, the  next  vote  was  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
and  we  had  about  28  percent  in  opposi- 
tion. Yesterday  we  had  over  45  percent 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  voting 
in  opposition.  I  hope  we  would  keep  on 
that  trend  line. 

I  hope  that,  as  I  have  seen,  my  pre- 
diction will  be  fulfilled;  that  as  more 
and  more  Members  of  Congress  see 
this  legislation,  they  like  it  less,  and 
they  are  going  to  reject  it  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  for 
extending  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
at  last  the  Rules  Committee  has  pro- 
vided for  an  opportunity  to  debate  this 
matter  while  the  Members  are  here, 
and  I  think  we  are  here  again  because 
of  the  efforts  to  steamroU  this  matter 
through  the  House,  having  the  debate 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  votes 
scheduled  on  Tuesday,  when  a  great 
many  of  the  Members  would  not  be 
available  to  hear  the  debate,  and  then 
having  the  vote  yesterday  without  the 
possibility  for  any  debate.  I  think  we 


are  really  here  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation  to 
try  and  cut  off  a  reasonable  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation. 

D  1100 

If  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  had  not 
sought  to  prevent  us  from  having  even 
a  5-  or  10-minute  consideration  of  this 
matter  before  it  was  considered  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
here. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  think,  as 
the  good  gentleman  knows,  the  law  is 
very  specific.  There  is  only  1  hour  of 
debate.  We  would  have  been  breaking 
the  law.  That  is  a  law  which  the  gen- 
tleman voted  on.  by  the  way.  He  voted 
in  favor  of  it.  I  have  the  record  on  how 
he  voted  in  1976  and  1977.  In  fact,  the 
gentleman  voted  for  this  rule.  So,  do 
not  say  it  was  a  discourtesy  on  my 
behalf.  We  are  following  the  law. 

We  have  got  the  rule  here  today, 
and  the  gentleman  is  having  time  to 
debate  it  now.  He  had  this  well  orches- 
trated and  I  commend  him  for  his  tac- 
tics. It  was  well  done. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  resume  my 
time  and  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  while  he  was  insisting  on  the 
rules  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
with  respect  to  consideration  of  this, 
when  the  rules  did  not  work  in  his 
favor  he  ran  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  tried  to  get  a  new  set  of  rules  on 
which  this  ought  to  be  considered. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  oppose  this 
rule,  not  because  I  am  not  appreciative 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  attempt- 
ing to  provide  adequate  debate,  but  be- 
cause I  think  that  what  they  have 
done  is  to  provide  an  illegal  procedure 
that  will  subject  this  matter  to  chal- 
lenge in  the  courts.  The  statute  says 
that  is  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  res- 
olution was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 
or  thereafter  within  such  60-day 
period  to  consider  any  other  resolu- 
tion respecting  the  same  Presidential 
decision. 

We  had  a  consideration  of  this 
matter  yesterday  and  a  vote  was  had. 
so  that  we  either  have  a  situation  now 
where  we  are  reconsidering  that  vote 
today,  which  is  against  the  statute,  or 
we  can  say  the  Senate  resolution  is  a 
different  resolution  and  we  are  consid- 
ering that  anew,  in  which  case  we  are 
in  violation  of  the  second  part  of  this 
statute. 

Now.  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  pointed  out.  the  stat- 
ute does  provide  that  these  are  niles 
matters  and  they  can  be  changed,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  section 
8(g)(2)  of  the  Alaskan  Natural  Gas 
Transportation   Act   states   that   the 
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waiver  is  effective  only,  "upon  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  pursuant  to 
the  procedure  specified  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section.  •  *  •  within 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress." 

The  rule  we  are  considering  now 
does  not  directly  change  these  proce- 
dures. It  merely  provides  for  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115. 
In  fact,  it  ignores  these  procedures. 
Hence,  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115  is  being  passed  pursuant  to  other 
procedures,  and  I  think  a  legal  chal- 
lenge will  clearly  be  raised.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  and  myself  have  an- 
nounced that  we  will  in  fact  proceed 
against  these  waivers  in  court  if  they 
are  approved  according  to  these  defec- 
tive procedures  which  are  being  pro- 
vided. 

I  think  that  the  result  of  sdl  this  is 
because  of  the  tremendous  steamroller 
that  was  attempted  to  be  put  through 
to  try  and  benefit  the  gas  and  oil  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States— in  this  case,  the 
consumers— and  I  am  very  alarmed  at 
the  degree  to  which  the  very  real 
energy  crisis  that  faces  us  has  been 
used  to  effect  that  kind  of  transfer 
from  the  people,  from  the  taxpayers, 
from  the  consumers,  to  the  energy 
companies. 

We  have  passed  all  kinds  of  tax 
breaks  for  the  energy  companies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FoRO  of  Tennessee).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

We  have  provided  subsidies  through 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for 
the  energy  companies,  and  now  we  are 
trying  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  have 
consumer  guarantee  for  a  project 
which  the  energy  companies  them- 
selves are  not  prepared  to  finance.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  debate  yesterday,  this 
includes  not  just  a  pipeline  but  a  $4.5 
billion  processing  plant  which  the  oil 
companies  are  not  prepared  to  build 
for  themselves. 

The  gentleman  from  Alaska  has  said 
that  Alaska  is  now  considering  making 
some  contribution  to  this  project. 
They  stand  to  gain  about  $20  billion 
from  it.  If  they  were  prepared  to  con- 
tribute to  this  project,  I  do  not  know 
why  they  did  not  put  their  money  up 
front  and  have  a  deal  where  perhaps 
the  consumers  would  not  have  to  bear 
this  kind  of  risk. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  pipeline  will  be  built 
or  will  not  be  built.  That  is  the  way  it 
has  been  presented  to  us.  I  consider 
that  a  form  of  blackmail:  either  you 
take  these  waivers,  which  even  the 
proponents  have  said  really  are  disad- 
vantageous and  undesirable,  and  they 


would  not  like  to  support  it  if  they 
have  no  alternative,  or  have  no  gas 
pipeline  at  all.  We  can  pass  new  waiv- 
ers. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  a 
bill,  which  I  do  not  particularly  favor, 
which  would  deregulate  Alaska  gas 
and  allow  the  project  to  be  financed 
that  way.  The  President  could  send  up 
new  waivers,  so  the  way  this  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  an  all  or  nothing  pack- 
age I  think  is  simply  unfair. 

But.  I  think  what  we  are  faced  with 
now  is  a  procedure,  because  of  the 
steamroller  put  through  to  get  these 
benefits  to  the  energy  companies, 
which  is  illegal  and  is  going  to  subject 
it  to  legal  challenge.  The  banks  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  put  up  the 
money  with  a  lawsuit  pending. 

I  recommend  that  we  defeat  this 
package  and  start  over  again  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  way  to  bring 
the  natural  gas  down  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  lie  United  States. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field 
will  supply  5  percent  of  the  needs  of 
consumers  of  America  for  the  next  25 
years.  Right  now.  we  are  getting  oil 
from  Libya  that  could  be  replaced  by 
natural  gas  in  our  homes  and  in  our 
factories.  Why  do  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  country  that  is  threatening  to  kill 
our  President? 

I  think  our  foresight  action  today 
should  be  centered  on  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency. Approval  of  this  measure  is 
getting  the  job  done.  It  is  getting  the 
pipeline  built.  It  is  getting  the  natural 
gas  to  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
and  we  should  be  looking  to  self-suffi- 
ciency from  one  of  the  sources  of  this 
great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  congratulate  again 
the  leadership  of  the  mischievous  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran) 
on  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
this  bill  has  philosophical  as  well  as 
practical  problems.  On  philosophical 
grounds,  a  free  enterprise  society  im- 
plies risk  taking— by  entrepreneurs, 
not  consiuners. 

The  waiver  package  denies  this  phi- 
losophy in  a  novel,  unprecedented  ap- 
proach that  deserves  a  second  look. 

On  practical  grounds— and  this  is 
where  the  bill's  advocates  feel  their  ar- 
giunents  are  strongest— we  ought  to 
look  carefully  at  what  the  implications 
are.  Practically  speaking,  if  we  give 
this  carte  blanche  guarantee  to  the 
construction  companies,  it  will  cause 
the  cost  of  construction  of  this  pipe- 
line to  go  up  because  there  will  be  no 
incentives  whatsoever  to  hold  the 
costs  down.  The  companies  will  pro- 
ceed with  construction  with  a  guaran- 
tee that  they  can  pass  on  any  cost  to 
the  consumers,  whereas  otherwise 
that  guarantee  would  not  be  as  iron- 
clad without  the  waiver  package. 


Second,  the  package  will  cause  the 
price  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in 
the  lower  48  States  to  go  up  as  well  be- 
cause, with  the  higher  price  of  natural 
gas  from  Alaska  based  on  the  cost  of 
this  pipeline,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  producers  in  the  lower  48  States 
are  not  going  to  push  to  have  their 
prices  go  up  by  the  same  amount. 

Incredibly,  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  history  in  this  country,  there 
is  very  serious  talk  in  the  oil  industry 
that  the  price  of  natural  gas  will 
exceed  the  cost  of  crude  oil.  That  has 
never  happened  in  modem  times,  but 
it  is  going  to  happen  if  this  waiver 
package  goes  through  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  abundant  reserves  of 
natural  gas  in  this  country,  despite  the 
fact  that  natural  gas  is  cheap  to 
produce  in  contrast  with  crude  oil.  Ap- 
parently you  do  not  have  to  be  an 
Arab  to  act  like  a  shiek. 

In  this  respect,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  when  we  began  consideration  of 
this  pipeline,  we  had  a  very  different 
assessment  of  what  this  country's  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  were.  Today  it  looks 
as  if  we  are  in  very  decent  shape  with 
respect  to  natural  gas  production;  we 
simply  will  not  be  needing  to  import 
natural  gas  in  large  amounts. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  what 
is  at  stake  is  not  just  increased  con- 
sumer costs  to  homeowners,  but  jobs 
themselves.  This  is  not  just  a  con- 
sumer ripoff  bill;  it  is  a  job-jeopardiza- 
tion  bill  as  well.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  products  as  diverse  as  com. 
tractors,  and  backhoes  are  going  to  go 
up,  thus  severely  undercutting  our 
competitive  position  abroad.  After  sdl, 
the  one  competitive  advantage  we 
have  over  the  Japanese.  Germans,  and 
others  in  international  heavy  industry 
trade  today  is  the  cheaper  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  in  this  country. 

This  is  thus  above  all  a  question  of 
equity,  and  what  is  really  at  stake  is  a 
transfer  of  wealth  and  people  from 
energy-consuming  States  to  energy- 
producing  States. 

The  waiver  package  represents  a 
classic  special  interest  issue  which 
should  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  something  else  has  not  been 
pointed  out  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman's  comment  on  it. 
Eventually,  we  are  going  to  reach  the 
point  where  gas  is  priced  comparable 
to  oil.  At  that  time,  if  the  cost  of  the 
pipeline  has  already  been  paid  for  by 
consumers,  they  are  still  going  to  get 
the  same  price  for  the  gas  but  they 
will  not  be  paying  for  the  full  cost  of 
the  pipeline  from  that  price  they  are 
receiving  for  gas  at  that  time.  So,  what 
we  are  really  doing  is  transferring 
onto  consumers  an  additional  cost  of 


the  pipeline  instead  of  delaying  and 
taking  it  out  of  that  price  that  is  com- 
parable to  oil  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  valid  point,  but  I  would  like  to 
stress  that  recent  projections  in  the  oil 
industry  are  that  for  the  first  time 
natural  gas  prices  may  go  even  higher 
than  oil  prices;  at  stake  is  not  just 
comparability  in  pricing  but  higher 
costs  for  natural  gas.  Such  a  prospect 
is  unjustified.  Natural  gas  and  crude 
oil  are  two  different  products,  and  all 
of  us  in  this  country  ought  to  look 
very  seriously  at  the  ramifications  of 
new  pricing  projections. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  compliment  both  gentle- 
men from  Iowa  for  their  contibutlons. 
One  of  the  interesting  aspects 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Let  me  make  the 
point  that  one  of  the  provisions  is  the 
so-called  regulatory  certainty  provi- 
sions. Ordinarily  when  you  have  the 
consumers  paying  on  a  construction 
work  in  progress  rate  procedure,  you 
have  the  opportunity  through  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  to  get  a 
refund,  to  get  credit  for  the  construc- 
tion, of  the  money  that  they  have  paid 
in  for  the  contruction  of  the  project. 
With  regulatory  certainty,  the  regula- 
tory agencies  involved  in  the  48  States, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  regulatory  com- 
mission, will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do 
that  after  the  FERC  acts  on  the  waiv- 
ers on  the  ill-advised  decision  that  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  this  is  not  construction 
work  in  progress.  This  is  a  postcon- 
stmction  payment  that  is  possible 
under  this  after  a  date  is  set  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  after  completion  of  one  or 
two  segments  of  the  project. 

Second,  all  of  these  costs  that  might 
at  any  time  go  to  the  consumers  are 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission.  People  are  acting 
as  if  it  does  not  exist.  After  this  Con- 
gress completes  its  action.  FERC  must 
go  through  a  very  elaborate  process 
and  determine  whether  a  certificate 
ought  to  be  granted  for  this  pipeline. 


as  it  must  on  any  pipeline  in  this  coun- 
try, and  under  the  same  standards. 
That  is  the  fundamental  protection  of 
American  consumers. 

Third,  people  are  acting  as  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  suddenly  going 
to  become  indifferent  to  this  project 
once  it  is  completed. 
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We  established  under  ANGTA.  the 
law  that  got  this  process  started,  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector,  a  very 
aggressive  operation  that  is  designed 
to  supervise  every  financial  decision 
made,  every  contract  made,  and  every 
business  arrangement  made  by  this 
pipeline  to  help  the  Federal  Regulato- 
ry Commission  determine  what  actual 
costs  can  legitimately  go  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  people  have  got  a  good  many 
wrong  ideas  about  this.  I  am  delighted 
that  we  have  this  rule  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  2  hours  of  debate  be- 
cause maybe  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  straighten  out  some  of  the 
more  outlandish  kinds  of  statements 
about  what  is  going  on  here.  I  do  not 
deny  that  we  have  a  tough  judgment 
that  we  are  facing  on  this  project  and 
in  the  way  we  are  proceeding.  That  is 
true.  But  we  at  least  ought  to  try  to  be 
faithful  to  the  American  people  and 
the  American  press  on  what  some  of 
these  issues  are— and,  by  the  way,  they 
ought  to  be  faithful  in  return- and  see 
that  both  sides  get  heard. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  for  his  eloquent  and  fac- 
tual statement. 

I  have  never  seen  an  issue  that  has 
been  so  distorted  and  so  maligned  by 
the  media  and  by  those  who  are  frank- 
ly opposing  this  under  the  guise  of 
consumership. 

What  upsets  me.  as  our  good  majori- 
ty leader  pointed  out,  is  how  short  our 
memories  are.  In  1973  I  stood  in  this 
well  and  argued  for  the  Alaskan  oil 
line,  and  everybody  said,  "It  is  going 
to  cost  the  consumer.  Let's  not  build 
it.  We  don't  need  it." 

Where  would  we  be  today  if  we  did 
not  have  the  Alaska  oil  line?  Where 
would  you  be?  What  is  this  glut  or 
overamount  of  gas  that  we  have  now? 
From  all  the  reports,  all  we  know  is 
that  we  are  still  importing  3,465,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  That  is  more  than 
we  imported  in  1973. 

How  many  of  your  homes  and  your 
schools  and  your  factories  were  shut 
down  in  1973  and  1974  because  we  did 
not  have  natural  gas  or  oil?  I  did  not 
know  that  all  of  a  sudden  in  this  coun- 
try, with  people  out  there  in  the  serv- 
ice stations  paying  $1.45  a  gallon  for 
gasoline  and  with  the  highest  heating 
bills  that  have  ever  been  paid  in  histo- 
ry, that  all  of  a  sudden  there  is  now  a 
surplus  of  energy.  I  would  like  to  see 
where  it  is.  There  is  a  lot  of  hot  air 


around  here,  I  will  tell  you  that,  but 
that  is  the  only  surplus  of  energy  I 
see. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Not  right 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  doing  this  body  a 
great  service  by  bringing  this  bill  back 
to  the  floor.  I  am  upset  and  disturbed 
that  for  the  first  time  in  50  years,  to 
my  knowledge,  we  have  never  accepted 
the  other  body's  identical  bill.  Let  us 
think  about  that  for  a  moment.  A 
precedent  was  set  yesterday  by  this 
House. 

I  worked  on  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Line  Act  in  1976.  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  Memt>ers,  and  the  intent  of  this 
act  was— in  fact,  it  spells  it  out— that  if 
both  bodies  act  in  the  affirmative,  it 
shall  go  to  the  President.  Because  of  a 
technicality  used  by  my  good  friend, 
we  are  now  hung  up  on  this  issue 
again.  But  hopefully  my  colleagues 
who  voted  for  this  bill  yesterday  will 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

It  is  a  proconsumer  bill.  It  is  a 
waiver  package  that  will  provide  the 
Nation  with  100  years  of  energy,  not 
25  years  of  energy. 

Some  people  ask  me,  "Well,  why 
can't  the  pipeline  be  built  another 
way?"  I  will  tell  the  Members  some- 
thing. There  is  not  going  to  be  another 
waiver  package.  There  will  not  be  a 
pipeline  built  via  Canada.  There  will 
be  a  pipeline  built  to  Tidewater,  and 
the  gas  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders, which  will  be  the  Orient.  Then 
when  your  people  are  cold  and  your 
schools  are  shut  down  and  your  facto- 
ries are  shut  down,  ask  yourselves, 
"Did  I  truly  help  the  consumer?"  I  say 
that  you  did  not. 

I  compliment  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  urge  the  committee  as  a  whole  to 
again  give  this  Nation  the  right  to  be 
self-sufficient  in  the  energy  it  so  badly 
needs.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  all  of  us 
should  hang  our  heads  in  shame  be- 
cause we  have  done  ourselves  a  great 
disservice  under  guise  of  protecting 
the  consumer.  By  voting  against  this, 
we  are  really  hurting  ourselves  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  for  that  state- 
ment and  for  what  he  said  in  these 
statements  that  have  been  made  that 
we  do  not  need  this.  The  gentleman 
will  remember  that  years  ago,  in  the 
fifties  perhaps,  we  thought  we  had  a 
lot  of  oil,  and  we  started  implementing 
ways  of  limiting  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  has  expired. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young >. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  started  limiting  the  amount  of 
oil  that  could  be  pumped  out  of  wells 
in  the  United  States.  What  happened? 
Because  the  companies  had  to  go 
someplace  else  and  recover  their  ex- 
penditures quicker,  we  got  left  holding 
the  bag,  and  that  is  why  we  have  the 
shortage  of  oil  that  the  gentleman 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  And 
I  will  tell  the  Members  that  the  same 
thing  could  happen  again.  If  we  have  a 
surplus  of  gas.  let  us  use  it.  Let  us  not 
let  Qadhafi  make  his  threats  good.  Let 
us  use  our  gas  in  this  Nation  where  we 
need  it.  Let  us  use  it  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Midwest  where  we  need  it. 
Let  us  use  our  Alaskan  gas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  and  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  for  acting  responsibly 
to  his  constituents  and  the  people  of 
this  country  by  exercising  his  right  to 
object  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. The  gentleman  brought  about 
this  debate,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
very  much  for  that  very  excellent  con- 
tribution. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  rule 
should  be  defeated  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  original  law  passed  in 
1977  is  defective.  Its  waiver  provisions 
are  obtuse,  and  it  contains  many  other 
provisions  that  actually  harm  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  this  pipeline. 

I  think  that  every  Member  of  this 
House— and  I  would  not  question  this 
for  a  minute— wants  that  natural  gas 
out  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  to  bene- 
fit our  people.  There  is  no  question  of 
that.  But  let  us  defeat  this  rule  and 
bring  in  new  legislation  to  cure  the  de- 
fects of  the  existing  law. 

First  of  all,  the  oil  companies  who 
own  the  gas,  Exxon,  Arco,  and  Sohio, 
are  prohibited  from  being  a  part  of 
the  pipeline  under  the  law.  This 
waiver  would  allow  them  to  go  30  per- 
cent. That  is  not  enough.  Now,  the 
pipeline  promoters  will  have  in  the 
end  almost  no  capital  involved  in  this; 
almost  none  of  their  money  will  be  in- 
volved. The  risk  will  be  entirely  on  the 
corvsumer  because  of  the  various  tax 
depreciation  and  investment  tax  credit 
advantages  and  the  front-end  loading 
on  rates. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  this 
means  to  the  consumer.  The  testimo- 


ny from  the  people  who  are  promoting 
the  pipeline  was  that  the  gas  will  cost 
$17  a  thousand  cubic  feet  in  the  first 
year.  1987,  if  the  pipeline  is  completed. 
That  is  $80  a  barrel  for  oil.  That  is 
proconsumer?  Eighty  dollars  a  barrel 
for  oil.  $17  a  thousand  cubic  feet? 

What  if  they  do  not  buy  it?  Even  if 
they  do  not  buy  the  gas,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  pipeline 
anyway,  and  that  $17  is  mainly  paying 
for  the  pipeline. 

So  I  say  let  the  oil  companies  put  up 
the  money,  build  the  pipeline,  and  risk 
their  own  capital.  Let  them  pledge  the 
gas  and  oil  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field, 
and  then  if  they  want  to,  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  build  this  pipe- 
line. 

There  are  alternatives,  however, 
that  could  be  much,  much  cheaper. 
One  alternative  mentioned  in  the 
hearings  was  building  methanol  plants 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  and  shipping  the 
liquid  methanol  down  the  existing  oil 
pipeline.  That  has  not  been  thorough- 
ly explored.  Good  heavens,  when  we 
have  a  chance  of  saving  $20  or  $30  bil- 
lion, should  that  not  at  least  be  ex- 
plored? 

By  killing  this  rule  and  allowing  new 
legislation  to  be  developed  to  allow  for 
the  exploration  of  new  alternatives,  al- 
lowing the  oil  companies  to  put  up 
their  collateral  to  finance  it  through 
the  free  enterprise  system,  we  will  be 
doing  everyone  a  service. 

Is  there  a  danger  that  the  pipeline 
will  be  killed  if  we  defeat  this  rule? 
No.  Sohio,  Arco,  and  Exxon  have  all 
said  they  are  reinjecting  the  gas  into 
the  fields  without  the  loss  of  a  cubic 
foot,  and  they  can  do  that  indefinitely. 
So  there  is  no  hurry.  The  gas  is  not 
going  to  go  away.  We  are  going  to 
have  it  when  we  need  it  down  the  line. 
It  will  not  be  ready  for  7  years 
anyway. 

So  let  us  explore  the  alternatives, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  defeat  this  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  has  14  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  has  QVz 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  as  an  advocate  of  ex- 
panding our  natural  gas  supplies  and 
as  one  who  acknowledges  the  very  sin- 
cere efforts  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure  to  expand  our  energy  inde- 
pendence. I  also  rise  as  one  who  is  op- 
posed to  this  measure. 

This  measure  includes  in  it  a  provi- 
sion that  would  transfer  the  gas  condi- 
tioning plant  from  the  private  sector 
to  the  public  utility  sector.  The  gas 
conditioning  plant  is  that  portion  of 
the  project  that  takes  the  gas  and 
makes  it  pipeline  quality,  putting  it  in 
shape  to  traverse  through  the  pipe- 


line. It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
project.  It  is  normally  a  part  that  is 
handled  through  the  private  enter- 
prise sector.  To  transfer  it  over  to  the 
public  utility  sector  is  an  assault  on 
free  enterprise,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reduce  the  scope  of  free  enterprise  in 
this  Nation  for  the  advancement  of 
this  project. 

The  project  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  and  we  make  a  great  mistake,  I 
think,  in  the  diminution  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  by  this  waiver. 

A  second  consideration  I  would  hope 
all  Members  would  look  at  is  the  price. 
This  gas,  at  the  lowest  estimate  I  have 
heard  in  this  Chamber,  will  cost  $8  a 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  highest  esti- 
mates from  the  committees  of  refer- 
ence indicate  that  it  could  cost  $19  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  Decontrolled  gas 
right  now  sells  from  $5  to  $6.  This  gas 
is  not  a  good  buy  for  anyone. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran), 
for  an  inquiry  regarding  the  position 
of  the  Republican  leadership  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Brown)  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  report  that  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  not  been  taken 
to  any  woodshed  or  anything  of  that 
nature. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship, the  Republican  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
voted  against  this  waiver  package  yes- 
terday. The  second  man  on  the  totem 
pole,  our  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  did  vote  in 
favor  of  the  project.  However,  the 
third  person  on  the  totem  pole,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  voted  against  this 
project. 

I  think  the  reason  that  happened  is 
that  we  have  finally  gotten  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House,  as  well  as  many 
Members,  to  evaluate  this  measure  on 
the  merits.  When  we  look  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  case,  I  think  we  have  to 
conclude,  as  I  will  be  debating  further 
on  when  we  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion in  debate,  that  on  the  economics 
of  the  case  this  particular  financing 
mechanism  for  the  project— not  the 
project  itself  but  the  financing  mecha- 
nism itself— should  be  rejected  so  we 
can  find  other  alternatives.  And  there 
are  many  other  alternatives  which  we 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
examine. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
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do  (Mr.  Brown)  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

I  would  just  point  out  that  the  gas- 
processing  plant  that  consumers  are 
being  asked  to  pay  for  is  no  small 
matter.  It  is  $4.5  billion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  to 
refer  to  a  couple  of  things  that  have 
been  mentioned  in  debate:  First  of  all. 
the  claim  that  is  likely  to  be  raised  in 
court  should  the  waiver  package  be 
passed,  and  that  somehow  this  proce- 
dure today  violates  the  statute  and, 
therefore,  involves  reconsideration  of 
the  resolution  as  the  statute  denies. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  that  that 
is  a  tortured  interpretation  of  the  stat- 
ute. It  would  nullify  the  intent  of  the 
statute,  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  just  make  that  clear  here 
on  the  record  so  that  when  the  efforts 
of  the  opponents  are  made  to  bring  it 
up  in  court,  there  will  at  least  be  a 
note  made  here  at  this  point. 

The  Senate  resolution  and  the 
House  resolution  are  identical  except 
for  the  number.  ANGTA  never  con- 
templated that  the  House-passed  and 
Senate-passed  resolution  could  not  be 
merged  for  Presidential  signature.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
ANGTA  to  prevent  the  resolution  con- 
templated in  it  from  being  enacted  on 
such  a  technical  misreading  of  the 
statute.  ANGTA  clearly  contemplated 
the  enactment  by  each  House  of  such 
a  resolution,  and  obviously  did  not 
contemplate  the  failure  of  such  a  reso- 
lution on  the  grounds  that  adopting 
the  number  of  the  other  legislation 
one  wuuld  constitute  a  separate  resolu- 
tion. 

What  the  language  of  ANGTA  in- 
tended was  that  the  defeat  of  the 
waiver  would  not  allow  the  same  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  on  a  second  waiver 
within  the  same  period,  not  that  the 
same  waiver,  once  passed,  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

The  opr>onents  of  this  rule  are  clear- 
ly making  a  procedural  argument  in 
order  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  House 
and  achieve  the  defeat  of  a  measure 
the  House  has  already  adopted. 

If  ANGTA  can  be  read  the  way 
these  Members  would  have  it  be 
read— to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
very  resolution  it  allows— then 
ANGTA  was  defective.  Any  statute 
should  be  interpreted  to  remove  unin- 
tended defects,  and  certainly  should 
be  by  the  Congress  itself.  We  should 
not  interpret  ANGTA  against 
ANGTA's  clear,  and  undisputed  pur- 
pose: The  effective  enactment  of  a 
waiver  resolution. 

The  rule  would  allow  us  to  correct 
this  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
statute  by  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  Senate-passed  resolution  identi- 
cal to  the  House  resolution  passed  just 
yesterday.  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 


port the  rule  and  then  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  resolution,  the 
same  resolution  they  passed  yesterday. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  procedural 
argument,  however,  is  relevant  to 
what  most  of  us  are  trying  to  consider. 

Let  me  address  very  quickly  just  one 
or  two  of  the  issues  that  we  will  have 
time  in  the  hour  of  debate  to  raise.  Let 
us  take  the  most  recent  one.  the  gas 
conditioning  plant.  As  it  stands  now 
and  as  it  would  stand  if  we  reject  this 
waiver  package,  our  consumers  are 
going  to  pay  for  this  gas-conditioning 
plant,  and  they  are  going  to  pay  for  it 
without  any  Federal  supervision,  with- 
out any  cost  controls  from  the  Office 
of  the  Federal  Inspector,  and  without 
any  review  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission. 

The  oil  companies,  if  they  build  this, 
can  milk  the  consumers  for  whatever 
they  want  out  of  it. 

All  right,  that  Is  the  way  it  stands 
now.  That  is  the  way  some  of  these 
critics  want  to  leave  it.  They  argue 
that  we  should  not  let  it  under  the 
waiver  package  become  subject  to  util- 
ity regulation,  as  they  say.  Such  regu- 
lation is  good  for  the  consumers.  I  say 
to  the  Members.  The  Office  of  the 
Federal  Inspector  is  going  to  be  in 
there  supervising  every  contract  that 
is  let  for  the  conditioning  plant.  The 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  have  to  advise  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  those  legiti- 
mate costs  can  be  passed  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Right  now  the  consumer  is  without 
protection  if  we  reject  this  piece  of  the 
waiver,  because  its  unregulated  costs 
can  be  added  to  the  wellhead  price  of 
Alaskan  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  want  to 
deal  with  the  price  question,  but  my 
time  is  very  limited  now.  There  are 
gross  distortions  on  the  price  ques- 
tions involved  in  here,  and  I  would  like 
to  address  this  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant. It  has  to  do  with  the  prelimi- 
nary tariff  schedule,  which  is  likely  to 
be  changed  so  that  our  consumers  are 
not  facing  anything  like  the  claim  of 
$19  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
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The  average  that  virtually  every- 
body has  agreed  to  on  the  studies  of 
this  project  is  that  the  cost  of  gas,  in- 
cluding this  very  expensive  transporta- 
tion system,  is  going  to  range  between 
$4.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet  and  $5.50  per 
1.000  cubic  feet  over  the  20-year  aver- 
age. That  is  going  to  be,  unless  some- 
thing goes  terrifically  wrong,  a  good 
deal  for  consumers  unless  you  think 
oil  prices  are  coming  down.  I  certainly 
hope  they  do.  but  we  have  been 
through  a  painful  decade  in  which 
that  has  not  been  our  experience. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the 
process  of  consideration.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  as  if  there  is  some 
deliberate  effort  to  exclude  the  Ameri- 


can people  from  consideration  and 
hearing  of  this  issue.  There  had  been 
some  talk  as  if  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  Members  of  this 
House  from  having  the  best  informa- 
tion. I  do  not  particularly  like  the 
tnmcated  debate  we  have  been  forced 
into,  but  the  Members  of  this  House 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  rules  we 
are  under.  The  Members  of  the  other 
body  voted  overwhelmingly.  The 
reason  they  did  that  is  because  one  of 
the  hardest  lessons  we  have  learned 
from  the  1970*s  is  that  government  in- 
decision on  the  local  level,  to  the  State 
level,  to  the  Federal  level,  has  denied 
us  important  energy  resources.  Our 
consumers  have  paid  and  paid  and 
paid  every  time  they  did  not  have 
energy  available. 

My  colleagues  can  look  around  at 
the  billions  of  dollars,  billions  I  think 
our  consumers  are  being  overcharged, 
and  some  of  it  can  be  traced  to  indeci- 
sion in  this  body  because  we  could  not 
make  a  timely  decision.  So  in  1977  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  the  House  and  the 
other  body  said  we  are  starting  on  a 
tough  project  here,  we  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  botched  up  in  court  every  2 
weeks.  We  cannot  allow  the  Congress 
to  take  1  year  and  2  years  to  reconsid- 
er every  issue,  and  they  established 
the  procedures  that  we  are  voting  on 
today.  This  was  not  me,  not  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  not  the  Republican 
leadership,  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  body  made  that 
determination  in  good  faith. 

Second,  the  procedures  we  are  oper- 
ating under  were  triggered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  after 
rather  extended  and  torturous  consid- 
eration within  the  administration, 
after  consideration  and  consultation 
with  Democratic  and  House  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leaders  in  both 
bodies.  They  started  this  project.  They 
rejected  the  first  proposals  and  they 
rejected  them  because  some  of  us  who 
are  standing  here  defending  the  prop- 
sal  said  there  is  no  way  we  will  support 
the  waiver  package  that  the  American 
banks  want,  the  waiver  package  the 
the  pipeline  sponsors  want,  the  pack- 
age that  the  oil  companies  wanted.  It 
was  an  outrage.  It  was  a  ripoff.  A  lot 
of  the  debate  is  aimed  at  that  original 
package,  but  that  is  not  even  before 
us.  A  lot  of  the  claims  about  the  con- 
sumer guarantees  are  in  reference  to 
the  original  package  that  is  not  under 
consideration  because  many  of  us  pri- 
vately and  publicly  rejected  it.  because 
the  President  rejected  it  and.  instead, 
sent  what  we  are  considering  right 
now. 

So  let  us  understand  where  we  are. 
Let  me  quickly  conclude  about  the 
process  to  give  my  colleagues  my  best 
judgment.  We  knew  the  time  was 
short,  so  our  subcommittee  on  both 
the  original  package  and  the  package 
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that  we  are  now  voting  on.  sought  out 
over  75  consumer,  business,  labor  orga- 
nizations in  this  country.  We  sought 
out  the  news  media  to  take  a  look  at 
this  issue.  We  had  a  devil  of  a  time 
getting  everybody  to  come  in  and  give 
us  a  judgment.  We  invited  every 
human  being  in  this  country  to  testify 
that  anybody  suggested  might  want  to 
testify,  and  heard  from  everybody 
that  requested  to  be  heard,  and  for  7 
days  we  heard  63  witnesses.  Over- 
whelmingly, the  conclusion  was  there 
is  not  another  alternative  around. 
This  project  is  the  only  feasible 
choice.  You  can  delay  today  and  you 
will  cost  the  American  consumers,  if 
this  project  goes  forward  at  all.  at 
least  $3  billion  in  construction  costs, 
next  year.  You  may  cost  them  5  years 
of  delay,  and  then  you  will  have  to  ex- 
plain to  them  how  many  billions  more 
that  is  going  to  cost.  Nobody  knows 
for  sure. 

I  would  like  to  answer  in  more 
detail,  and  I  will  have  the  time  in  the 
next  hour,  some  of  the  specifics  about 
the  economics  of  this  project,  the  spe- 
cifics about  how  the  regulatory  system 
works,  and  how  it  will  work,  after  the 
waiver  is  passed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  cost  to  consumers  of  this 
project.  I  too  have  grave  misgivings 
about  the  costs.  I  wish  we  had  made  a 
better  deal  on  the  waivers  and  had  not 
had  to  sr  idle  consumers  with  the  cost 
of  this  pioject  before  it  is  constructed. 
But  as  Grover  Cleveland  said  once  a 
century  ago,  we  are  faced  with  a  condi- 
tion and  not  a  theory.  The  condition  is 
that  we  must  choose  not  between  this 
deal  we  are  looking  at  and  a  better 
deal,  which  I  would  have  liked.  It  is 
this  deal  or  total  uncertainty,  and  the 
very  great  likelihood  of  doing  nothing 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

This  would  deeply  complicate  and 
exacerbate  our  relationship  with 
Canada.  A  succession  of  American 
Presidents  have  given  them  our  assur- 
ance that  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  this  project  and  they  have  acted 
in  reliance  on  that,  and  they  would  be 
deeply  aggrieved  if  we  let  our  commit- 
ment lapse. 

Second  of  all.  it  would  injure  signifi- 
cantly our  ability  to  eyeball  the  Arab 
sheiks,  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  sheiks, 
either  in  terms  of  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  oil  or  the  likelihood  of  an- 
other oil  embargo.  We  can  say  well,  go 
ahead  with  your  oil  embargo  your  con- 
tinuous OPEC  price  increases,  our 
American  consumers  have  pulled  in 
their  belts  a  hitch,  our  automobile 
drivers  have  reduced  our  consumption 
of  energy,  by  19  or  20  percent  in  the 
last  year.  This  Alaskan  project  will 
give  us  an  amount  of  oil  equal  to  our 
Libyan  imports  today,  equal  to  one- 


third  of  our  Saudi  imports  today. 
Think  of  the  value  of  that  to  our 
country.  Think  of  the  value  to  us  of 
diminishing  our  reliance  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil,  on  foreign  oil,  which  is  recy- 
cling over  $100  billion  a  year  from  our 
economy  to  the  OPEC  countries,  over 
$100  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  for  his  bril- 
liant leadership  on  this  issue.  I  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  for  bring- 
ing us  a  rule  which  will  allow  us  to 
more  fully  discuss  the  question. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  recognize 
that  this  waiver  package  is  before  us 
because  the  gas  that  will  come  from 
Alaska  may  not  be  marketable.  The 
question  about  the  marketability  of 
the  gas  is  the  major  risk  for  the  inves- 
tors in  this  project.  It  is  because  those 
investors  are  unwilling  to  assume  the 
risk  and  cannot  find  adequate  finan- 
cial backing  for  this  risky  project  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  make  waivers. 

We  do  not  need  to  take  the  word  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  or  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  or  anyone  else 
about  the  risks  that  are  involved  in 
this  project.  If  there  were  no  risk  on 
the  marketability  of  this  gas;  if,  in 
fact,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
suggests,  the  price  would  be  only  $4.50 
or  $5  per  1.000  cubic  feet,  we  would 
not  be  here  today  because  the  banks 
of  the  world  would  be  willing  to  fi- 
nance this  project. 

But  because  there  is  substantial 
danger  that  the  price  will  be  $13  to 
$20  per  1,000  cubic  feet  that  we  are 
here  trying  to  transfer  risk  away  from 
investors  to  consumers. 

The  choice  before  us.  then,  is  how 
we  finance  the  project.  We  can  look 
either  to  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  producers  of  the  gas.  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  gas,  or  to  the  State  of 
Alaska.  We  have  chosen  not  to  look 
first  to  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  gas.  Instead,  we  have  de- 
cided to  look  first  to  the  consumers. 

I  suggest  to  my  collegues  that  that  is 
the  issue.  When  we  provide  waivers, 
should  we  provide  waivers  to  provide 
that  the  risk  be  transferred  to  con- 
sumers first,  or  should  we  look  first  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  produc- 
ers of  natural  gas.  I  submit  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  we  first  look 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  gas  and  then  look  to  the 
consumers  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  issue 
before  us. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  comment,  and  I  thank 
the   gentleman  for  yielding,   on  this 


comment  about  the  State  of  Alaska 
being  involved.  The  State  has  a  com- 
mission. We  are  looking  to  the  invest- 
ment and  we  are  very  interested  in  the 
conditioning  plant.  That  is  our  big 
goal. 

It  is  ironic  to  me,  if  the  gentleman 
will  pay  attention  to  this,  that  he  is 
asking  the  State— and  I  have  never 
asked  the  State  of  Iowa  to  participate 
in  something  that  will  help  the  State 
of  Alaska,  I  have  never  seen  this 
happen  before,  but  all  of  a  sudden  we 
are  looking  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  We 
want  to  deliver  the  gas  to  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

I  will  tell  you  this,  my  friend.  I  will 
tell  you  this,  the  State  of  Alaska,  if 
this  waiver  package  is  not  passed,  will 
participate  in  building  the  pipeline, 
but  it  will  not  go  to  the  gentleman's 
consumers. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

In  controlling  the  time  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  I  support  the  rule  but.  in 
order  to  be  fair.  I  have  yielded  over  20 
minutes  to  the  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115  because  I  think 
fairness  should  prevail.  In  doing  that, 
I  stress  again  to  the  Members  that  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  demand 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
spoken  out  on  the  floor  against  the 
rule.  However,  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Mr.  Corcoran,  if. 
in  fact,  he  did  not  make  the  statement 
that  he  supports  the  rule. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  emphatically 
support  the  rule  and  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Quillen.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  their  very  favorable  consider- 
ation and  very  courteous  treatment  on 
this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Quillen)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
debated  this  identical  resolution  a 
couple  of  days  ago  I  said  it  was  a  close 
call  for  me  on  the  merits  of  this  issue 
and  it  really  is.  Phil  Sharp  and  I  have 
fought  a  lot  of  fights  on  the  side  of 
consumer  organizations,  and  I  have 
not  yet  been  named  Exxon  Man  of  the 
Year,  as  I  pointed  out. 

It  is  a  close  call,  and  I  appreciate  the 
debate.  But  I  resent  the  insinuations 
we  have  had  here  all  this  morning 
about  how  some  steamroller  was  going 
on,  that  some  evil  people  had  prevent- 
ed the  Members  of  this  House  from 
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learning   the   real    truth   about   this 
matter. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  a  couple  of 
things,  if  I  may.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  a  long  administra- 
tion study,  on  October  15  said.  "Here 
is  a  package  of  waivers,"  and  sent  it  to 
the  Congress.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fool 
all  of  those  folks  over  there,  voted  on 
November  19.  75  to  15,  something  on 
that  order,  to  approve  the  waiver 
package.  This  House  yesterday  voted 
233  to  173  for  this  waiver  package,  the 
exact  same  bill  that  we  are  going  to 
have  before  us. 

The  Rules  Committee,  a  well-known 
legislative  forum  that  meets  upstairs 
in  this  building,  yesterday  heard  all  of 
these  desperate  charges  the  consumers 
had  that  the  time  had  not  been  made 
available  for  adequate  debate,  and 
then  voted  by  13  to  1  to  take  this  up 
again. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
what  we  have  before  us.  except  for  the 
Senate  resolution  on  one  bill  and  the 
House  resolution  on  another  bill,  is  ex- 
actly the  bill  we  voted  on  yesterday. 
We  can  argue  the  merits  and  we  will 
be  getting  into  that  a  good  deal.  But  I 
want  to  discuss  the  procedures,  so  do 
not  let  anybody  tell  you  around  here 
anybody  has  been  rolled  or  anybody 
has  not  had  a  fair  procedure. 

I  went  to  the  Speaker  to  try  to  get 
another  week  delay  on  this  when  it  ap- 
peared we  would  be  here  next  week.  I 
tried  to  get  the  vote  put  off  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  so  that  they  would 
have  another  day.  So  do  not  let  any- 
body tell  you  that  you  have  not  had 
due  process  around  here.  You  have 
had  due  process  and  this  House  today 
ought  to  put  this  thing  to  rest.  We 
ought  not  to  say  today  when  we  act 
that  we  do  not  like  this  procedure. 

But  the  one  point  I  wanted  to  make 
is  that  we  get  along  here  on  trust  and 
good  will  and  unanimous  consent.  Yes- 
terday was  the  first  time  in  my  20 
years  here  when  a  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  manager  of  a  bill, 
where  you  had  passed  the  House  bill, 
gone  to  the  Speaker's  desk  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  take  the  identi- 
cal Senate  bill,  and  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  objected  to.  So  as 
a  result  we  have  had  an  hour  debate 
under  the  rule  and  we  are  going  to 
have  another  hour  of  debate  on  the 
identical  resolution  which  we  ap- 
proved yesterday.  I  hope  we  will  put  it 
to  rest. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Every  single  argu- 
ment now  being  used  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  is  based  on  an  analy- 
sis generated  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  The 
analysis  was  prepared  so  that  every- 


body would  have  a  full  chance  to  not 
only  understand  the  arguments  for 
this  proposal,  but  also  the  arguments 
against  this  proposal.  Yet  after  having 
considered  those  arguments,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
having  full  information  on  this 
matter,  voted  overwhelmingly  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  that  this  pro- 
posal be  approved. 

There  has  been  full  debate.  There 
has  been  full  information.  The  system 
has  functioned  properly  and  well  and 
the  matter  has  been  handled  honor- 
ably. We  ought  to  dispose  of  it  for 
good  and  all  and  end  the  frivolity  of 
considering  the  matter  twice  simply  to 
satisfy  the  particular  concerns  of  a 
particular  Member. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Our  committee  went 
into  this  at  great  length  and  approved 
it  by  a  very  large  vote  also,  32  to  9. 

I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  impor- 
tant points.  I  will  try  to  get  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger)  when  we  get  in  the  House,  if 
he  does  not  already  have  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  Will  we  have  any 
new  information  in  this  additional 
hour  that  we  will  be  debating  that  we 
did  not  have  yesterday? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
We  have  tried  to  respond  to  all  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made. 

I  will  review  for  the  gentleman  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  additional  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to 
hear. 
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Mr.  UDALL.  We  need  energy.  We 
are  in  trouble.  This  natural  gas  supply 
that  we  are  going  to  get  will,  in  the 
first  stage,  before  we  really  go  all  the 
way  provide  energy  equivalent  to  10 
nuclear  plants.  It  is  equivalent,  in 
energy  terms,  to  building  10  nuclear 
plants  at  a  cost  of  $22  billion  at 
today's  prices. 

Well,  there  are  some  other  facts,  but 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  put  this  in 
focus,  if  I  can.  a  little  bit. 

There  is  this  basic  principle  of  utili- 
ty law  that  we  all  support  and  which 
has  worked  will.  We  tell  the  phone 
company,  we  tell  our  light  or  gas  com- 
pany, "We  are  going  to  give  you  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  the  risk  is  going  to  be  on 
the  company  and  the  investors,  and  if 
you  will  dig  down  and  put  up  your 
money,  we  will  let  you  build  a  plant 
and  give  you  a  monopoly,  and  then 
you  can  begin  to  charge  the  consum- 
ers." 

So,  ordinarily,  there  is  a  fundamen- 
tal rule  that  you  do  not  charge  the 
consumers  until  the  plant  is  built  and 
it  is  ready  to  deliver  electricity  or  gas 
or  whatever  it  is. 


Here  we  have  said,  "This  is  a  kind  of 
unusual  instance." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time 
is  remaining? 

The  SF^EAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

This  is  a  project  that  is  going  to  cost 
$22.5  billion  in  1980  dollars.  It  is 
needed.  We  are  going  to  get  this  gas 
down  here  some  way.  We  are  saying 
that  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances, begliming  in  1986,  if  and  when 
one  of  the  major  components  of  this  is 
already  in  operation,  and  when  $20  or 
$30  billion  of  private  capital  has  gone 
into  this,  then  we  may  at  that  point 
have  a  little  bit  of  prebilling  so  that 
consumers,  particularly  in  the  upper 
Middle  West  in  this  country,  are  going 
to  have  a  long-term  supply  of  natural 
gas. 

So  this  is  a  fair  bill.  These  waivers 
are  waivers  that  we  ought  to  support 
and  uphold.  I  would  urge  the  Members 
to  support  the  rule,  and  I  would  urge 
the  Members  to  pass  the  resolution 
again  this  afternoon,  and  maybe  we 
will  not  have  to  be  back  here  tomor- 
row to  pass  it  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
296  just  adopted,  I  call  up  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  115)  to  approve  the 
President's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act  of 
1976. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  115 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  approve  the 
waiver  of  the  provision  of  law  (Public  Law 
95-158,  Public  Law  numbered  6M.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  second  session,  and  Public 
Law  94-163)  as  proposed  by  the  President, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  October  15, 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  8(d)(5)  of  Public  Law 
94-586,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
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nois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  division 
of  time  on  this  issue  was  to  have  been 
15  minutes  on  the  pro  side  and  15  min- 
utes on  the  con  side  on  the  Democrat 
side,  and  similarly  on  the  Republican 
side.  That  was  the  understanding  I 
had  with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corco- 
ran). If  I  heard  the  Chair  correctly.  I 
think  he  indicated  something  differ- 
ent with  respect  to  that  understand- 
ing. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
would  have  the  15  minutes  on  the  con 
side  from  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  may  yield 
time.  Under  the  statute,  the  propo- 
nents are  given  30  minutes  and  the  op- 
ponents are  given  30  minutes.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  would  like  to 
yield  15  minutes  of  his  time,  he  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pro- 
pose on  this  side  to  yield  half  of  our  30 
minutes  to  those  opposed  and  half  to 
those  who  are  in  favor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  may  yield  15 
minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  under  a  rule  at  this 
point  rather  than  a  statute;  but. 
second.  I  do  intend  to  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  for  those 
who  are  in  support  of  this  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
arranged  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinios.  who  has  been  very  fair  about 
yielding  time,  will  give  15  minutes  to 
Members  designated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan).  or 
others  who  are  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. On  this  side,  with  our  30  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  and  I  have  agreed  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tinger). and  other  Members  on  my 
committee  who  want  time,  half  of  our 
time  will  go  to  the  opponents  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
will  control  the  opponents'  time? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  understand  that  I 
control  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  controls  30  minutes.  We 
will  treat  the  gentleman  fairly.  In  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  will  confer  and  tell 


me  which  speakers,  a  total  of  14  or  15 
minutes,  we  can  come  to  some  agree- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  have  the  deepest  respect  for  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  and  he  Is 
always  fair.  But  let  me  say  that  the 
situation  under  which  these  waivers 
were  discussed  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee—and I  cannot  speak  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee— was  most  unusual. 
In  the  first  plawe.  there  were  no  hear- 
ings In  the  committee  as  such.  The 
hearings  were  combined  hearings  by 
both  committees,  and  only  a  small 
number  of  members  in  each  commit- 
tee attended  those  hearings.  I  happen 
to  have  been  one  who  attended  the 
majority  of  all  of  the  hearings  and 
heard  the  witnesses.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers on  our  committee  did  not.  And, 
what  Is  more,  when  we  had  the  debate 
In  the  Interior  Committee,  we  never 
did  get  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
this  particular  set  of  waivers.  The  dis- 
cussion was  very  brief  and  was  largely 
on  peripheral  matters.  There  was  no 
comprehensive  presentation  of  either 
the  effect  or  the  purpose  of  the  waiv- 
ers. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee 
really  understood  the  Issues  behind 
this. 

Now.  let  me  just  make  one  other 
point  In  my  2  minutes,  and  that  Is 
there  Is  not  only  no  assurance  that  If 
these  waivers  are  approved  the  financ- 
ing plan  will  go  forward,  but  If  they 
are  disapproved  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  proponents  of  this  pipeline 
system  cannot  come  back  to  us  and 
present  a  set  of  proposals  that  Is  more 
In  line  with  the  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumers both  in  terms  of  getting  gas  in 
the  future  and  getting  it  at  a  reasona- 
ble price. 

The  price  in  1987  for  gas  coming  out 
of  this  pipeline  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  $98  per  barrel  of  oil.  Is  that  what 
consumers  want?  Certainly  not.  Of 
course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  says,  over  the  following  20 
years,  the  costs  will  be  spread  out  and 
the  average  price  will  be  much  less. 
But  the  FERC,  if  we  vote  down  this 
package  of  waivers,  could  be  directed 
by  the  Congress  to  require  that  the 
costs  of  the  financing  be  spread  out  so 
that  they  will  be  the  same  at  the  start 
of  the  20-year  period  as  at  the  end.  If 
we  do  that,  then  Instead  of  paying  $17 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  comsumt.s  will 
pay  $4.50  or  $4.95,  or  whatever  the  av- 
erage price  turns  out  to  be. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  be  at 
this  point  in  our  legislative  process  on 
this  matter.  I  think.  In  the  debate  in- 
volving the  rule  we  did  go  a  little  bit 
far  afield  beyond  the  rule  Itself,  per- 
haps, to  discuss  the  Issues  of  the  reso- 
lution Involved,  but  I  think  under  the 
circumstances,  that  was  certainly  ap- 
propriate; and  now  we  are  at  a  point 
where  we  can  examine  this  question 
very  closely. 

One  of  the  key  considerations  that 
led  to  my  opposition  to  the  waiver 
package  is  the  economic  gas  supply  sit- 
uation in  many  of  the  lower  48  States 
today,  particularly  those  supplied  by 
Interstate  markets. 

The  second  consideration,  the  one 
which  gets  all  of  the  attention,  of 
course.  Is  the  antlconsumer  aspect  of 
the  waivers,  having  to  do  with  "regula- 
tory certainty,"  having  to  do  with  the 
pre-bllllng  procedures,  and  of  course 
there  are  other  such  significant  provi- 
sions In  the  waiver  package. 

But  all  of  them  are  not  flawed;  It  Is 
the  waiver  package  as  a  whole  which  is 
Ill-advised         and.  unfortunately 

unamendable  that  Is  a  bad  deal.  The 
basic  condition  which  starts  the  chain 
of  mischief  that  they  could  cause  to  60 
percent  of  the  gas  consumers  in  the 
United  States  Is  the  economic  market 
condition  In  the  gas  Industry  today. 
We  have  a  glut  of  gas  today  and  we 
will  have  this  surplus  in  the  Interstate 
market  for  the  next  decade. 

And  the  primary  consideration.  In 
my  judgment,  why  so  many  Members, 
once  they  learn  more  and  more  about 
this  Issue,  conclude,  as  I  did  during  the 
course,  not  at  the  outset  of  our  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  matter,  but 
during  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
that  this  particular  waiver  package, 
this  particular  financing  scheme  was 
Ill-advised,  has  to  do  with  the  market 
conditions. 

We  are  not.  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  1970's.  This  is  not  1973  or 
1974  or  1976.  or  what  have  you,  where 
we  had  the  shortage  of  supply  in  the 
Interstate  gas  market.  In  fact.  In  a 
very  Ironic  twist,  today  what  we  have 
Is  a  shortage  of  supply  in  the  Intra- 
state gas  markets.  That  Is  why  in  Lou- 
isiana. Texas,  and  Oklahoma,  they  are 
bidding  up  the  so-called  deep  gas  to 
$10,  $11,  and  $12.  The  way  to  correct 
that  problem  Is  to  deal  with  the  Na- 
tional Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  not  the 
gas  at  Prudhoe  Bay  In  Alaska. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  is  the  over- 
riding consideration.  The  need  factor 
is  the  compelling  factor  in  this  argu- 
ment against  the  waiver  package.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  debate  we  had  yes- 
terday, the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has 
shown  about  a  20-percent  increase  in 
the  amount  that  is  available  compared 
with  their  exhaustive  study  in  1975. 
The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  with  the 
high  cost  of  transporting  the  gas  from 


Alaska,  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  on 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  which  will 
amount  to  $15  a  thousand  cubic  feet, 
added  to  the  price  that  Is  provided  for 
In  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  $3, 
we  are  talking  about  $18  gas  in  1986 
coming  Into  a  market  that  Is  in  a  glut 
condition.  So  It  will  not  be  marketable. 
Now,  that  Is  not  going  to  last  for  20  or 
30  years.  But  In  1986  It  will  be  glutted. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  sell  it.  and  the 
result  is  that  the  consumers  will  be 
asked  to  pay  off  the  debt  which  repre- 
sents 75  percent  of  the  financing 
project.  That  is  why  these  waivers  are 
bad.  and  that  is  why  they  are  poten- 
tially the  greatest  consumer  ripoff  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intended  to  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  the  Interior  Committee,  Mr. 
Lujan;  however,  in  his  absence,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  We  will  al- 
ternate it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dan- 

NEMEYER). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  last  several  days  I  have  been 
almost  amused  by  that  savior  of  the 
consumer,  Ralph  Nader,  who  has  been 
prowling  about  seeking  to  work  his 
mischief  certainly  on  behalf  of  the 
consumers  of  the  country. 

I  rise  In  support  of  these  waivers  be- 
cause I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  them  Is  definitely  in  the 
Interest  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  the  few  mo- 
ments that  have  been  allotted  to  me  at 
this  time  about  our  dear  savior  of  con- 
sumers, Mr.  Nader,  and  put  in  perspec- 
tive something  of  what  the  gentleman 
has  contributed  to  the  shortage  of 
energy  In  this  country. 

Our  problem  in  terms  of  shortage  of 
oil  and  natural  gas  is  traceable  back  to 
about  1959  when  at  that  time  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  adopted  a  policy  of 
limiting  Imports  to  not  more  than  12 
percent  of  our  annual  usage.  We  felt 
that  to  exceed  12  percent  usage  of  Im- 
ported oil  would  establish  a  depend- 
ence on  foreign  nations  that  was  con- 
trary to  our  national  Interest. 

The  small  producers,  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Louisiana  liked  that  be- 
cause it  insulated  them  from  the 
cheap  foreign  oil  which  was  selling  for 
under  a  dollar  a  barrel. 

Domestic  oil  in  this  country  was  sell- 
ing for  about  $1.90  a  barrel  in  1969. 


Soon,  about  that  time.  In  1969.  Mr. 
Nader  began  to  wonder  about  and 
figure  out  that,  well,  he  would  advance 
the  cause  of  consumers  in  this  country 
by  raising  the  percentage  we  could 
import  and  so  bring  in  more  of  this 
cheap  foreign  oil. 

Now  at  that  time,  the  Seven  Sisters, 
the  major  producers  and  marketers  of 
oil  In  the  country  and  the  world,  did 
not  particularly  object  to  import 
quotas  preventing  an  increase  above  12 
percent,  because  frankly,  they  were 
selling  most  of  that  foreign  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe  and  doing 
pretty  good  at  it.  But  Mr.  Nader  and 
his  friends  convinced  people  In  this 
Congress  that  we  should  raise  the 
Import  quota  about  that  time  because 
It  would  help  the  environment  to  bum 
some  of  that  sweet  crude  from  Libya— 
my  colleagues  all  remember  Libya,  the 
source  of  current  trouble  on  the  inter- 
national scene— and  so  they  beat  the 
drum  and  we  began  Importing  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  oil  that  raised  our 
annual  use  from  12  percent  up  to 
about  35  percent  and  then  40  percent, 
and  then  most  recently  I  think  the 
highest  point  in  the  seventies  was 
around  45  percent  of  our  oU  came 
from  foreign  nations.  We  painfully  re- 
member what  those  foreign  nations 
did  to  us  once  they  had  the  addict  on 
the  line. 

First,  they  jumped  the  price  in  1973 
by  a  factor  of  four,  from  about  $3  a 
barrel  to  $12,  and  then  In  1979  they 
did  it  to  us  again  by  raising  the  price 
up  to  what  it  is  today.  In  the  mid- 
thirties— and  so,  the  savior  of  consum- 
ers of  America,  as  a  result  of  the  poli- 
cies he  sold  to  all  of  us  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventies,  established  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  permit- 
ted that  choke  to  come  around  the 
neck  of  the  American  economic 
system. 

Now  Mr.  Nader  Is  wandering  about 
this  country  telling  the  media  that  he 
wants  to  help  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  from  being  taken  advantage  of 
again.  After  what  he  brought  us  In  the 
seventies,  do  we  want  more  of  the 
same,  more  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil? 

Tragically  I  hope  we  do  not  go  that 
course.  I  hope  we  do  not  follow  that 
distinguished  gentleman's  statement 
as  to  what  course  the  Nation  should 
take.  I  hope  we  have  the  courage  quite 
frankly  to  do  In  America  what  our 
major  competitors  In  the  world,  the 
Soviets,  have  set  about  to  do.  It  Is 
strange  that  history  would  work  out 
this  way.  The  Soviet  Union  is  current- 
ly in  the  process  of  building  a  pipeline 
from  Siberia  to  Western  Europe,  to 
transmit  its  natural  gas. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  price 
they  finally  negotiated  was  about 
$5.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet  delivered 
in  West  Germany. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danneueyer)  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  one  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  question 
Is,  there  Is  a  Conmiunlst  society,  they 
are  a  bureaucracy  gone  amuck.  If  they 
were  to  build  that  pipeline,  the  ques- 
tion arising  In  our  society  is.  Can  we  In 
our  system  build  one  here?  Not  to  run 
gas  from  one  foreign  nation  to  an- 
other, which  the  Members  will  recall 
from  their  geography  passes  over 
Poland  and  Grermany  and  parts  of  it 
into  Czechoslovakia,  but  do  we  have 
the  perspicacity  In  this  country  to 
build  this  pipeline  from  Alaska  down 
to  the  lower  48  States  where  the  con- 
sumers are?  I  hope  we  do.  I  happen  to 
believe  it  is  In  the  public  interest.  It  is 
in  the  national  interest  that  we  get  on 
the  road  to  energy  independence  and  5 
percent  of  our  natural  gas  supply  from 
this  pipeline  Is  reason  enough  why  we 
should  grant  these  waivers,  because 
they  waive  nothing  more  than  require- 
ments that  were  put  In  this  law  in 
1977  that  should  not  have  been  put  in 
there  to  begin  with. 

No  Federal  money  is  Involved.  We 
should  give  this  package  a  chance  to 
see  if  the  banking  community  will  put 
up  the  money  to  build  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  the  problem  here  is  very  simple  If 
we  look  at  the  options  that  we  have. 

We  have  the  option  of  either  build- 
ing a  gas  pipeline  coming  down  from 
Alaska  or  we  have  the  option  of  not 
building  It. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  option  of 
building  it  is  the  desirable  option,  oth- 
erwise, how  would  we  get  gais  out  of 
Alaska? 

That  first  decision  Is  a  very  simple 
one. 

Once  we  decide  that  we  are  going  to 
build  that  Alaska  gas  pipeline,  we  have 
two  options:  Who  will  build  it?  Does 
the  Federal  Government  fiiumce  It  or 
do  we  finance  it  through  the  private 
sector? 

Again,  the  decision  Is  very  easy. 
Most  of  us  would  agree  that  it  is  not 
an  acceptable  solution  for  the  Federal 
Goverimient  to  build  It,  It  should  be 
built  by  private  Industry. 

Having  made  those  two  decisions,  we 
must  have,  as  we  know.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  finance  this  line  prepayment 
agreements,  and  those  prepayment 
agreements  call  for  prepayment  as  seg- 
ments are  completed. 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  designation  of  this  waiver  has 
been  wrong  all  the  way  through.  It  is  a 
post  construction  waiver.  We  cannot 
charge  anything  until  one  of  the  three 
parts  has  absolutely  made  the  dead- 
line. Their  commitment  is  to  be  done 
on  the  date  not  that  they  set  but  the 
Federal  Government  sets.  That  is  the 
agreed  upon  date. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  segment  of  the 
line,  I  must  add,  must  be  able  to 
handle  the  transportation  of  the  gas. 
You  cannot  use  it  during  the  middle  of 
construction.  The  orders  are.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  will  be  a 
very  short  period  of  time  or  maybe  no 
period  of  time  where  there  will  be  any 
billing  after  construction.  The  orders 
are  that  maybe  the  three  will  come  to- 
gether and  so  you  start  paying  as  the 
gas  starts  flowing. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Markey). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  a 
few  misconceptions  that  people  have 
about  this  bill  and  this  project,  and 
what  we  are  doing  here  today.  Because 
the  waiver  package  has  been  presented 
to  us  as  a  case  of,  "Do  you  favor  the 
pipeline?",  or,  "Do  you  not  favor  the 
pipeline?" 

It  has  been  presented  as  an  all-or- 
nothing-at-all  project.  It  has  been  por- 
trayed an,  "Are  you  with  me?",  or 
"Are  you  against  me?"  question.  That 
is  not  the  case  at  all. 

The  question  that  is  before  us  today 
is:  Whether  or  not  the  waivers  which 
were  presented  to  us  by  the  adminis- 
tration, are  the  proper  inducements 
that  should  be  given  to  the  producers 
and  to  the  contractors  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  this  pipeline. 

So  the  onus  is  on  us,  those  who  be- 
lieve that  these  waivers  are  not  proper 
and  are  not  necessary,  to  present  alter- 
natives. To  say  that  the  Congress 
should  reject  this  proposal  and  come 
back  within  2  months  with  a  new  set 
of  waivers  that  will  more  fairly  reflect 
the  ability  of  those  who  are  participat- 
ing in  this  project  to  contribute  to  it. 

What  could  those  set  of  waivers  look 
like?  Well,  first  of  all.  what  about  pro- 
ducer financing.  Instead  of  allowing 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  gas  producers  to 
obtain  equity  in  the  project,  let  us  put 
together  producer  financing,  whereby 
the  producers  do  not  invest  in  the 
project,  but  loan  the  money  to  the 
sponsors  to  complete  the  project. 

Then  a  50  percent,  that  is  right,  a 
50-percent  rate  of  return  on  equity  is 
likely  to  be  more  negotiable  and  the 
consumers  will  be  spared. 

Since  about  40  percent  of  the  profits 
in  the  U.S.  manufacturing  sector  is  oil 


company  revenue,  why  not  divert  their 
interest  from  acquiring  every  conceiva- 
ble energy  and  nonenergy  resource  in 
this  country  for  themselves  such  as 
Mobil-Marathon  or  Mobil-U.S.  Steel. 
What  is  this  money  going  to  be  used 
for?  Why  not  have  them  help  in  the 
construction  of  this  project  and  have 
the  oil  companies  become  the  lenders 
to  finance  the  project?  I  think  produc- 
er financing  is  appropriate  because  98 
percent  of  the  increase  in  the  net 
worth  of  the  Fortune  500  companies  in 
1980  went  to  oil  companies. 

Second,  as  for  regulatory  certainty, 
let  us  give  the  lenders  regulatory  cer- 
tainty consistent  with  FERC's  role  of 
protecting  both  consumers  and  spon- 
sors 

Third,  the  package  should  include 
Buy  American  requirements.  The  Ca- 
nadians put  something  in  their  bill  ful- 
filling the  1977  agreement  which  made 
it  impossible  to  use  American  steel  in 
the  construction  of  their  portion  of 
the  pipeline.  Let  us  consider  a  waiver 
which  says  that  we  will  use  American 
steel  for  our  portions  of  the  pipeline. 

Any  package  should  contain  a  decon- 
trol clause.  Secretary  Edwards  said 
that  he  wants  to  decontrol  natural  gas 
including  gas  from  Prudhoe  Bay. 
Should  we  give  the  producers  an  addi- 
tional windfall  profit  on  top  of  the 
subsidy  provided  by  consumer  financ- 
ing of  this  pipeline? 

Why  has  this  package  not  included 
Alaskan  participation?  Do  we  not  want 
to  discuss  Alaskan  participation?  The 
State  of  Alaska  under  this  waiver 
package  will  receive  a  12-percent  sever- 
ance tax  on  the  Alaskan  gas.  This 
amounts  to  $20  billion  going  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  as  a  result  of  this 
deal.  Which  means  every  Alaskan  gets 
$40,000  under  the  waiver  package. 

Do  we  want  to  discuss  that  in  this 
House,  or,  do  we  want  to  accept  this 
package  of  waivers? 

There  are  several  serious  questions 
that  have  to  be  raised.  This  Congress 
is  on  record,  as  saying  either  one  way 
of  the  other:  Whether  we  oppose  or 
support  this  pipeline,  if  we  reject  this 
particular  package  of  waivers. 

What  we  would  be  saying  is  that 
there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it.  that 
we  do  not  have  to  accept  the  $50  bil- 
lion pig-in-a-poke.  If  the  sponsors  and 
the  Alaska  gas  producers  have  evi- 
denced more  willingness  to  take  risks. 
and  they  have  not;  if  the  sponsors 
would  promise  to  build  the  pipeline  if 
this  waiver  package  is  approved,  they 
have  not;  if  the  sponsors  would  prom- 
ise never  to  come  back  for  more  waiv- 
ers or  more  financial  support,  they 
have  not,  then  the  waiver  package 
would  be  more  acceptable.  But  they 
have  not  been  willing  to  come  forward 
with  that  kind  of  guarantees.  They 
have  not  been  willing  to  give  us  that 
kind  of  assurances.  Even  if  the  spon- 
sors would  promise  that  they  would 
use  American  steel,  and  they  have  not; 


we  would  be  more  willing  to  support  or 
to  consider  this  kind  of  financing  of 
the  project.  But.  I  am  not  favorably 
disposed  toward  a  package  which  gives 
to  us  an  all-or-nothing-at-all.  take-it- 
or-leave-it.  are  you  with  me  or  agin 
me. 

I  support  the  construction  of  this 
pipeline,  but  I  do  not  support  giving  a 
blank  check  of  the  American  con- 
sumer to  the  pipeline  and  to  the  oil 
companies.  We  cannot  commit  the 
American  consumer  to  pay  for  this 
line  without  any  controls  and  without 
any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  over  the  next  10  years.  We 
should  allow  them  to  be  able  to  come 
back  and  take  a  look  to  see:  Whether 
or  not  this  is  the  kind  of  project  that 
we  should  have  put  our  imprimatur 
on. 

I  think,  as  we  stand  here  today,  we 
have  an  opportunity.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity, which  thankfully  has  been 
given  to  us  a  second  time.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
the  committees  of  jurisdiction.  We 
should  send  this  package,  to  send  the 
waiver,  back  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  back  to  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  let  them  craft 
and  to  construct  a  set  of  waivers, 
which  will  more  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  this  country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey)  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  if  he  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  The  gentle- 
man has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern  here.  He  made  the  comment 
that  every  Alaskan  got  $40,000.  My 
wife  is  right  now  on  the  phone  asking 
me  where  her  $40,000  is  and  it  is  dis- 
turbing. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Tell  her  it  is  in  the 
pipeline,  it  is  on  the  way. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  am  really 
worried  about  that.  I  am  worried 
about  where  the  $40,000  is. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  had  better  clarify  about  the 
State  of  Alaska.  They  have  the  gas. 
They  have  the  oil.  If  we  do  not  like 
that,  folks,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  mechanism  to  take  over 
their  gas  and  oil.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  debating  here  today.  We  are  debat- 
ing the  pipeline.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  waiver  package  that  gives  some 
additional  incentives  or  some  addition- 
al advantage  to  Alaska  that  they  do 
not  now  have. 

Second,  concerning  all  this  talk 
about  the  producers  getting  involved 
in  this  project,  I  would  ask:  Is  that  not 
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wonderful,  coming  from  people  who, 
by  the  way,  have  usually  tried  to  re- 
strict producers? 

What  is  in  this  waiver  package  is 
there  precisely  to  allow  the  producers 
to  put  their  money  in  so  that  the 
American  consumer  will  not  have  to 
put  any  money  in,  so  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  have  to  put  any 
money  in.  It  is  to  ask  Exxon  to  step 
forward  and  take  a  risk  on  their  cap- 
ital, and  if  they  are  wrong  to  lose  the 
money. 

That  leads  to  one  of  the  key  protec- 
tions that  is  still  here,  that  people  act 
as  if  does  not  exist. 

We  are  in  no  way  guaranteeing  that 
this  pipeline  is  about  to  be  financed  by 
this  waiver  package.  We  hope  that  it  is 
going  to  be  attractive  to  private  inves- 
tors. But  it  is  possible  that  they  are 
going  to  make  calculations— they  darn 
well  better— on  the  economics.  They 
have  to  take  the  risk. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  we  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  12  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

D  1215 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  point  of  information.  On  my  records, 
I  had  15  minutes  yielded  to  me.  There 
have  been  only  two  people  speak,  one 
was  for  6  and  one  was  2  and  that  is  8; 
is  that  not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  yielded  5  plus  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  California;  2  min- 
utes to  Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  To  Mr. 
LujAN,  that  is  8. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  also  yielded  half  a  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  And  that 
gives  me  6'/2? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
leaves  the  gentleman  6V2. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  just  want 
to  make  sure,  because  there  are  other 
people  waiting. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Martin). 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
The  supposed  watchdogs  of  the  con- 
sumer have  taken  a  long  walk  on  this 
bill  that  makes  the  long  march  look 
like  a  stroll.  Instead,  I  am  going  to 
speak  to  Republicans. 

I  grant  that  yesterday  I  felt  vaguely 
uncomfortable,  since  being  on  the 
same  side  as  Ralph  Nader  is  not   a 


normal  point  of  view  for  many  of  us 
who  are  avowedly,  openly,  and  happily 
conservative.  This  particular  bill  is. 
however,  in  essence  the  best  part  of 
conservatism.  The  waivers  would  allow 
the  big  companies  to  put  in  their 
money.  They  will  also  allow  consumers 
to  put  in  their  money  without  a  guar- 
antee that  they  will  ever  get  the  gas. 

Now,  there  is  a  thought  that  occurs 
to  me.  If  the  banks  do  not  want  to  risk 
this  much,  if  the  Exxons  do  not  want 
to  risk  this  much,  does  that  not  per- 
haps indicate  that  they  do  not  trust 
that  very  market,  that  perhaps  there 
might  not  ultimately  be  a  market? 
That  is  the  nature  of  risk  and  success. 

I  might  not  care  if  the  pipeline  com- 
panies make  50-percent  profit  on  their 
investment;  but  I  do  care  if  the  con- 
sumers have  to  virtually  underwrite 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline  with 
no  guarantee  that  they  will  ever  get 
gas  in  their  homes  in  return. 

I  will  add  one  thing:  only  one 
Member  on  the  opposition  side  has 
suggested  these  waivers  will  cause  a 
lower  price.  No  one,  except  that  one, 
has  made  that  foolish  error,  because 
what  we  are  really  doing  is  giving  con- 
sumers the  opportunity  to  invest  their 
money  without  choice,  to  get  no 
return,  and  to  pay  higher  gas  prices, 
and  that  is  a  lousy  way  to  run  a  busi- 
ness or  a  country. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  briefly  just  one 
general  and  one  specific  observation. 
In  the  general  sense,  in  recent  years 
Congress  has  been  called  upon  to  bail 
out  certain  large  corporations  that 
have  gotten  into  financial  trouble. 
This  bill  is  a  novel  precedent:  We  are 
asked  to  bail  out,  through  burden- 
passing  to  the  consumer,  large  corpo- 
rations that  are  financially  healthy. 
This  is  legislative  nonsense. 

Finally,  one  part  of  this  bill  calls  for 
consumers  to  accept  the  burden  of 
building  a  gas-conditioning  plant  in 
Alaska.  Gas  processing  plants  have 
been  built  many  times  in  this  country, 
but  this  is  the  first  one  that  the  con- 
sumers are  asked  to  take  the  risk  of 
paying  for.  Part  of  the  reason,  frankly, 
is  that  we  have  an  overbuilt  gas-proc- 
essing industry.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  that  during  the  debate  on 
the  rule  this  morning  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  indicated,  in  response  to  a 
question,  that  his  State  was  corisider- 
ing  certain  burden-sharing  for  the 
people  of  Alaska— that  they  might 
consider  helping  build  this  gas-condi- 
tioning plant.  If  that  is  the  case,  this 
bill  before  us  today  should  be  defeated 
because  that  is  a  change  which  should 
be  made  in  a  new  bill  to  come  up  in 
the  future. 

This  bill  is  before  us  without  the 
right  to  amend,  which  is  certainly  not 
common  coming  from  the  committees 


of  jurisdiction  which  reported  it.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  is  going  to 
assure  us  that  maybe  the  people  of 
Alaska  would  consider  building  this 
processing  plant,  then  all  I  would  say 
is  we  must  defeat  this  bill  because  this 
costly  plant  represents  $4  to  $5  billion 
worth  of  new  information. 

Mr.  YOWiG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  would  like 
to  stress  again,  this  is  unfair  to  ask  the 
State  to  do  it.  The  State  is  looking  at 
this  project.  They  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  it;  but  if  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  mandate  it  all  on  the 
State  of  Alaska,  if  you  do.  you  would 
be  breaking  constitutional  law  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
must  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
resolution  of  waiver  of  Federal  law  re- 
lating to  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipe- 
line. 

This  bill  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  process  in  several  ways. 
First,  we  are  allowed  only  1  hour  of 
debate  on  a  bill  which  will  undoubted- 
ly cost  consumers  billions  of  dollars. 
Second,  no  amendments  are  in  order. 
Proponents  will  have  you  believe  that 
this  Nation's  energy  future  rests  on 
approval  of  this  waiver.  Not  so.  The 
Prudhoe  Bay  reserves  represent  one  of 
this  country's  most  precious  resources. 
There  is  little  question  that  this  gas 
ought  to  be  exploited,  and  certainly  its 
use  can  help  in  reducing  our  crippling 
dependence  on  imported  oil. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  presented 
with  a  measure  which  allows  for  even 
decent  methods  for  recovery.  This  bill 
will  allow  rich,  multinational  oil  com- 
panies to  bill  their  customers  long 
before  any  gas  is  delivered.  Prebilling 
is  an  unconscionable  means  of  making 
the  public,  rather  than  those  who  will 
reap  the  huge  profits,  take  the  risk 
that  the  pipeline  will  not  come  on  line. 

Furthermore,  the  State  of  Alaska 
stands  to  make  some  $20  billion  in  sev- 
erance taxes  on  Prudhoe  Bay  gas- 
that  is  $40,000  for  every  citizen  of  that 
State— without  investing  one  cent. 
This  measure  only  exacerbates  the 
flow  of  capital  from  energy-consuming 
States  to  energy-producing  States.  To 
make  hardworking  natural  gas  con- 
sumers pay  for  a  pipeline  thai  will 
make  the  State  of  Alaska  richer  is  to 
make  a  mockery  of  every  principle  of 
equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plain  fact  is  that  if 
this  pipeline  were  such  a  good  deal, 
private  capital  would  be  easily  avail- 
able, and  private  investors  would  rush 
to  the  breach.  This  resolution  is  on 
the  floor  today  because  the  developer 
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cannot  live  up  to  his  promise  to  use 
private  capital.  There  are  solutions  to 
this  dilemma,  but  a  multibillion  dollar 
tax  on  consumers  should  not  be  one  of 
them.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  this 
House  when  we  can  be  steamrollered 
like  this. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  transcript  of  Bill 
Moyers'  commentary  on  the  CBS 
"Evening  News"  last  night.  Mr. 
Moyers  has  given  us  a  clear  example 
of  why  most  Americans  think  so 
poorly  of  their  elected  representatives: 
tCBS  Evening  News.  Dec.  8.  1981] 
Bill  Movers  Commentary 

Bill  Moyers:  Dan.  if  you  want  to  know 
why  so  many  people  are  fed  up  with  both 
political  parties  and  have  stopped  voting, 
and  if  you  have  a  strong  stomach.  I  have  a 
case  in  point. 

John  McMillian:  [on  the  telephone] 
What's  the  count? 

Moyers:  It  starts  with  this  man.  His  name 
is  John  McMillian.  He's  chairman  of  North- 
west Alaslia  Pipeline  Company.  Pour  years 
ago.  the  federal  government  gave  him  exclu- 
sive rights  to  build  a  big  pipeline  to  bring 
gas  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to  consumers  in 
42  states.  He  got  that  franchise  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  pipeline  would  be  built  with 
private  funds.  But  now  John  McMillian 
wants  to  change  the  rules.  He  says  he's 
having  trouble  getting  the  banks  to  finance 
the  project,  and  he  wants  consumers  to  put 
up  the  money— l)efore  the  project  is  fin- 
ished and  whether  or  not  a  drop  of  gas  is 
ever  delivered.  That's  right— he  wants  the 
government  to  force  consumers  to  be  his  in- 
vestors, to  assume  the  risks  of  stockholders 
without  voting  rights  or  dividends.  Senator 
Howard  Metzenbaum  of  Ohio  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  to  vote  against  the 
pipeline  bill. 

Metzenbaum:  How  could  anybody  possibly 
vote  for  such  a  piece  of  legislation?  How  can 
anybody  go  home  and  explain  that  to  their 
own  constituents?  It's  wrong.  It's  a  bad  deal. 

Moyers:  Lest  you  think  it's  just  a  liberal 
Democrat  eating  sour  grapes,  listen  to  a  con- 
servative Republican— Congressman  Tom 
Corcoran  from  Illinois. 

Corcoran:  Here  we  have  probably,  poten- 
tially the  greatest  consumer  rip-off  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Thirty-seven 
billion  dollars— and  in  the  debate  on  our 
conmijttee.  we  heard  very  little  from  those 
same  people  who  have  been  arguing  for 
years  and  vociferously  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  I  think  they  took 
a  walk  on  this  one.  probably  for  political 
reasons. 

Moyers:  No  wonder  John  McMillian  is 
smiling.  The  government  is  giving  him  what 
he  wants— lock,  stock  and  barrel,  with  very 
little  public  debate.  How  did  he  do  it?  Pre- 
tend you're  John  McMillian  and  you  want 
the  federal  government  to  change  the  rules 
after  the  game  has  already  started.  First, 
you  make  friends  with  the  president,  be- 
cause only  the  president  can  submit  the  res- 
olution to  undo  the  rules  agreed  upon  four 
years  ago.  And  naturally,  you  hire  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Peter  Hannaford. 
former  partner  of  Mike  Deaver.  one  of  the 
president's  inner  circle.  Hannaford.  you'll 
rememl>er.  purchased  the  consulting  firm 
owned  by  National  Security  Adviser  Rich- 
ard Allen. 

But  once  you.  get  the  Republicans  on  your 
side,  what  about  the  Democrats?  You  need 


their  leadership  to  win  the  public  debate  on 
your  proposal.  First  you  hire  former  Vice 
President  Walter  Mondale  to  be  a  consult- 
ant to  your  firm.  Then  you  contribute 
$5,000  to  the  Committee  for  the  Future  of 
America.  Mondale's  political  action  commit- 
tee. But  one  high-powered  Democrat  is  not 
enough— not  for  a  big  job  like  this. 
McMillian:  tto  secretary]  Where's  Bob? 
Secretary:  Strauss.  Ill  call  him.  He's  in 
Washington.  He  just  got  in. 

Moyers:  That's  right— Robert  Strauss, 
former  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  an  old  friend  of  John  McMillian's. 
Robert  Strauss  is  also  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  wheel  and  deal  in  Congress. 
Want  more  clout?  How  about  another  firm: 
White.  Pine  and  Verville— one  of  whom 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  President  John- 
son. And  the  law  firm  of  Charles  Manatt. 

Charles  Manatt.  the  current  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  party?  Yes.  Charles  Manatt. 
And  all  the  while  you  spread  money  around. 
Just  look  at  the  contributions  that  John 
McMillian  has  made,  in  just  the  last  four 
years. 

Metzenbaum:  We've  seen  a  magnificent 
lobbying  effort  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
You  couldn't  hire  some  of  the  lobbyists  that 
were  hired  in  this  instance,  you  couldn't 
have  the  impact  that's  been  had  in  this  in- 
stance, without  spending  a  lot  of  money. 
And  I  would  say  to  you  that  when  you 
spread  that  kind  of  money  around,  you  can 
l)e  certain  it's  going  to  have  an  impact.  It's 
going  to  provide  access,  it's  going  to  provide 
votes. 

McMillian:  [on  the  telephone]  All  the 
guys  are  coming  in  to  raise  funds  for  this. 

Moyers:  But  if  you  were  John  McMillian. 
you  don't  stop  with  using  your  own  money. 
You  ask  other  companies  with  an  interest  in 
the  pipeline  legislation  to  put  up,  too.  And 
they  do— $80,000  showered  on  Congress 
since  January  alone. 

Metzenbaum:  Not  long  ago.  one  of  my 
staffers  called  a  staffer  for  another  senator 
and  said.  "Is  the  senator  going  to  be  with  us 
on  this  issue?"  And  the  response  was.  "Oh 
no.  He  couldn't  be  with  you.  He  took  a  lot  of 
money  from  the  oil  companies  during  his 
campaign. "  That  actually  happened. 

Moyers:  And  presto— your  bill  breezes 
through  Congress  under  rules  so  unusual 
that  debate  was  limited  to  only  one  hour. 
Yep:  One  hour  to  debate  a  project  that  will 
cost  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Corcoran:  John  McMillian  is  going  to  have 
a  happy  Christmas— and  a  lot  of  consumers 
for  20  years,  in  my  judgement,  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  price. 

Moyers:  Shifting  the  burden  of  invest- 
ment from  corporations  to  consumers 
wasn't  the  only  way  to  finance  this  project. 
But  other  alternatives  were  never  consid- 
ered, because  John  McMillian  and  the  com- 
panies know  the  right  people  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  price.  So  much  for  all  that 
Republican  talk  about  free  enterprise.  And 
so  much  for  a  Democratic  party  controlled 
by  lawyers  and  lobbyists,  who  have  offered 
its  soul  to  the  company  store.  The  two-party 
system  is  not  only  up  for  grabs— it's  up  for 
sale. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  the  confusion  which 
abounds  in  this  particular  debate  now 
for  2  days.  All  I  can  say  is  there  is  vast 


confusion  and  it  needs  a  great  deal  of 
correction. 

First  of  all,  the  $40,000  per  capita 
State  royalty,  share  and  severance 
taxes  going  to  Alaska  is  no  different 
than  the  State  royalty,  share  and  sev- 
erance taxes  that  any  other  State 
would  get  on  minerals  to  which  State 
royalty,  share  and  severance  taxes 
would  apply.  It  is  a  red  herring  of  the 
purest  sort. 

Second  of  all,  this  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest projects  that  has  ever  been  con- 
structed in  history.  Amassing  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  finance 
this  project  is  enormously  difficult. 

Now,  we  are  accused  of  having  some 
kind  of  extraordinary  process.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  process,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinary process  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  when  we 
passed  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1976.  We  said  at  the 
time  that  we  were  going  to  watch 
every  turn  of  the  road  to  see  to  it  how 
the  project  would  be  financed  and  con- 
structed. 

We  put  in  place  a  Federal  inspector 
of  the  pipeline.  He  will  watch  to  see  to 
it  that  matters  are  fairly  carried  out. 

We  said  if  there  are  going  to  be  any 
changes  in  the  original  understand- 
ings, they  would  have  to  come  back  to 
Congress  and  have  the  changes  ap- 
proved. 

We  said  that  the  changes  would  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  or  we  would 
have  worse  confusion  on  the  floor 
than  we  have  today;  but  we  said  they 
had  to  be  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  we  are  engaged  in 
that  process  today.  Everyone  under- 
stood when  we  passed  the  Alaska  Nat- 
ural Gas  Transportation  Act  of  1976 
that  that  was  going  to  be  the  way  it 
was  going  to  be  done. 

Now,  great  confusion  centers  aroimd 
the  question  of  prebilling.  Prebilling 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  waiver 
before  us  still  afford  protection  for 
the  consumer. 

Now,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
complain  that  the  consumers  are 
going  to  get  it  in  the  neck.  Well,  when 
anybody  in  this  society  gets  it  in  the 
neck  on  anything,  it  is  the  consumer, 
because  the  consumer  is  the  guy  that 
ultimately  pays  and  there  is  no  way 
this  body  can  shelter  him  from  that  if 
we  are  going  to  get  the  gas. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  ob- 
serve to  my  colleagues,  we  need  the 
gas.  Over  10  percent  of  domestic  gas 
reserves  are  in  Alaska.  If  we  have  a 
shutoff  and  we  have  cold  factories, 
cold  schools  and  cold  homes  in  Ohio  or 
any  of  the  other  States  in  this  Nation, 
you  would  see  many  of  the  Members 
who "  were  here  today  complaining 
about  this  bill  demanding  that  we 
rush  out  and  bring  that  gas  down. 
However,  it  won't  be  an  easy  process, 
because  putting  together  a  package  of 
this  kind  is  monumental  in  difficulty 
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because  the  project  is  monumental  in 
size. 

Now,  how  does  the  prebilling  work? 
It  is  really  very  simple.  At  a  given 
point.  FERC  issues  the  final  certifi- 
cate and  sets  a  date  certain  by  which 
the  project  should  be  completed.  If 
FERC  chooses  to  allow  possibility  of 
prebilling,  if  the  date  certain  has 
passed,  and  if  a  segment  is  completed 
and  other  segments  are  not  completed, 
then  there  can  be  billing  to  allow  the 
payment  of  some  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing the  completed  segment,  but 
only  those  costs  which  are  prudent  ex- 
penditures subject  to  scrutiny  by 
FERC  and  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline. 

Now.  that  is  what  happens.  Those 
are  proposals  which  protect  the  con- 
sumer. 

Now.  if  you  do  not  allow  for  prebill- 
ing. what  happens?  Probably  the 
whole  project  will  go  down,  and  we 
will  have  to  start  over  again.  If  that 
occurs,  we  will  see  the  cost  of  this 
project,  which  is  now  on  the  order  of 
$40  or  $50  billion,  jump  to  God  knows 
what. 

According  to  the  committee  staff 
analysis,  the  cost  of  Alaskan  natural 
gas.  over  the  life  of  the  project  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $5.50  per  Mcf  in 
1982  dollars.  With  the  way  gas  prices 
are  increasing.  Alaskan  gas  is  going  to 
look  like  a  very  good  buy.  I  have  heard 
talk  about  the  price  of  Alaskan  gas 
being  equivalent  of  $97  per  barrel  oil. 
Let  me  just  tell  you  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century  you  are  going  to  be 
looking  at  something  like  $97  oil  be- 
cause that  is  what  OPEC  is  going  to 
fix  your  prices  at.  Do  not  look  for 
energy  prices  tu  go  dovra. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumer, if  you  want  to  see  that  he  gets 
gas  and  if  you  want  to  see  that  he  gets 
it  under  fair  prices  and  under  terms 
where  it  will  be  watched  by  the  Feder- 
al Inspector,  FERC  and  other  agen- 
cies, then  I  say  support  this  proposal. 

If  you  want  to  see  the  Alaskan  price 
skyrocket,  if  you  want  to  see  the 
project's  interest  costs  skyrocket,  if 
you  want  to  see  the  capital  cost  of  the 
project  skyrocket,  then  vote  down 
these  waivers  and  you  will  see  your 
constmiers  not  get  the  gas.  and  if  they 
do  get  it,  they  will  get  it  at  a  price  that 
will  curl  your  hair. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  heard  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  describe  the 
cost  to  us  in  terms  of  increased  energy 
costs  across  the  board,  whether  it  is 
coal,  gas,  or  oil,  in  terms  of  energy 
equivalent  costs,  the  increased  cost  to 
us  of  deferring  this  gasline. 

Let  me  give  you  another  cost.  In 
1980.  when  we  were  beginning  to 
resume  filling  our  strategic  petroleimi 
reserves.    Sheik     Yamani    of    Saudi 


Arabia,  their  Energy  Minister,  report- 
edly instructed  President  Carter  to 
cease  and  desist  filling  those  strategic 
petroleum  reserves  under  pain  of  an 
embargo  by  Persian  Gulf  oil  produc- 
ers. 

And  what  did  our  President  do. 
rightly  or  wrongly,  under  the  pres- 
sures of  our  then  desperate  depend- 
ence on  Persian  Gulf  oil?  He  blinked, 
and  promised  Sheik  Yamani  that  we 
would  cease  and  desist  filling  our  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  And  he  did 
just  that. 

Now.  such  a  state  of  supine  acquies- 
cence to  the  whim  and  fancy  of  a  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  sheik  to  my  mind  was  a 
disgraceful,  shameful  posture,  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  other 
President  at  that  time  coiild  have 
taken  a  more  firm,  more  honorable  po- 
sition for  our  country,  because  that 
was  the  de  facto  state  of  total  depend- 
ency that  we  were  in. 
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But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  I  do  not 
know  if  we  could  quantify  the  cost  to 
us  of  that  dependence  in  terms  of  in- 
creased oil  prices  which  reflect,  as  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  said,  in  all 
other  energy  prices,  and  in  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  withstand  an 
embargo. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  reinforce  something  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  said.  A  previ- 
ous Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  indicated  the  strategic 
importance  of  our  getting  this  re- 
source that  belongs  to  us  and  that  will 
come  through  a  friendly  nation  to  the 
lower  48. 

We  have  not  emphasized  the  nation- 
al security  aspects  of  this  project  as 
much  as  perhaps  we  should  have,  but  I 
can  tell  you  this:  The  national  security 
conmiunity  of  this  country  believes 
this  waiver  package  ought  to  go 
through. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
waivers.  Like  my  colleague  who  spoke 
earlier,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Market).  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  process  by  which  we 
have  to  consider  these  waivers.  It 
seems  if  one  ever  wants  to  get  Con- 
gress to  act.  the  first  thing  one  does  is 
create  a  crisis  that  is  larger  than  life. 
Preach  doom  and  gloom  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Go  out  and 
hire  yourself  a  corps  of  lobbyists,  the 
best  that  can  be  found,  and  pretty 
soon  one  can  get  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider an  all-or-nothing  package,  and 
that  is  what  has  happened  here. 


There  are  alternatives  to  this. 
Maybe  the  alternative  is  not  for  Mr. 
McMillan  to  continue  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  build  this  pipeline. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  able  to  do  it.  But 
perhaps  there  are  other  parties  who 
can  do  it.  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  producer  should  do 
it,  since  the  estimates  that  we  are  all 
working  off  that  have  been  provided 
to  both  committees  are  that  those  pro- 
ducers will  receive  the  50-percent  rate 
of  return.  If.  in  fact,  that  is  possible.  I 
question  whether  or  not  they  would  be 
able  to  raise  the  capital  in  the  private 
market.  I  would  think  they  would  be 
able  to. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  voting 
on  this  package  and  have  the  Repre- 
sentative from  Alaska  tell  us  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  is  considering  or  has 
under  consideration  whether  or  not 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  will  par- 
ticipate. We  ought  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  they  participate,  because  we 
are  certainly  mandating  the  extent  to 
which  the  consumers  in  the  lower  48 
will  participate. 

I  can  appreciate  that  it  is  a  windfall 
and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing.  Under 
their  severance  tax.  they  will  get  $20 
billion.  But  let  me  tell  the  Members: 
Apparently  without  the  consumers  in 
the  lower  48  underwriting  this  pipe- 
line, they  will  not  get  anything  from 
the  severance  tax,  because  the  gas  will 
be  reinjected  into  the  ground,  and  the 
oil  companies  told  us  they  can  reinject 
it  there  until  hell  freezes  over. 

So  could  we  not  ask  them  to  contin- 
ue to  help  the  consumers  participate 
in  the  construction  of  this  project? 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Phillip  Burton 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller). 

This  proposal  stinks.  It  was  brought 
up  in  the  Interior  Committee.  We 
spent  less  than  1  minute  per  each  bil- 
lion dollars  involved  in  this  proposal. 
We  spent  something  less,  or  there- 
abouts, a  half  hour  or  so,  maybe  35 
minutes.  The  Interior  Committee  was 
to  be  called  back.  We  had  a  couple  of 
rollcalls.  It  was  uncertain  when  we 
left,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  this 
matter  might  even  be  put  over  for  a 
day  or  two,  so  we  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine its  parameters.  I  went  back  to 
the  committee  room,  finding  out  I  had 
arrived  in  time  just  to  cast  my  vote. 

Whenever  you  have  a  project  of  this 
enormity  rushed  through  in  this  way. 
it  has  got  to  have  a  certain  common- 
sense  judgment  odor  about  it.  It 
stinks. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Moorhead). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
fully  support  the  pipeline  waiver  pack- 
age. I  believe  that  the  national  securi- 
ty, both  physical  and  economical,  is 
necessary  in  this  plan.  We  are  at  the 
present  time  dependent  upon  OPEC 
oil.  We  are  dependent  upon  energy 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Every- 
thing that  we  can  do  to  get  our  coun- 
try in  a  better  energy  situation  is  cer- 
tainly helpful  to  us.  and  I  think  help- 
ful to  the  consumer. 

If  we  can  get  enough  energy  to  take 
care  of  the  basic  needs  of  our  country 
and  our  own  resources,  you  are  going 
to  see  the  price  the  consumer  has  to 
pay  for  energy  from  throughout  the 
world  coming  down,  and  there  will  be 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  our  own  energy  that 
we  get  from  our  own  resources. 

If  we  delay  another  5  years  in  devel- 
oping this  pipeline,  we  are  going  to 
find  that  the  cost  of  the  pipeline  dou- 
bles again,  and  if  anyone  thinks  that  it 
is  not  the  consumer  who  will  pay  for 
it.  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  the 
consumer  who  always  has  to  pay  the 
price  of  developing  any  product. 

I  think  it  is  in  the  consumer's  inter- 
est that  this  project  be  developed  and 
that  it  be  developed  now,  and  we  pro- 
tect our  national  security  against 
those  people  who  might  in  the  future 
want  to  stop  all  access  to  energy  that 
we  might  have,  and  want  to  hurt  us 
economically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adequate  supplies  of 
natural  gas  are  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  well-being  of 
the  country.  Natural  gas  is  our  most 
important  energy  source  for  station- 
ary applications,  supplying  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  energy  requirements 
for  industry  and  agriculture.  41  per- 
cent for  residential  and  commercial 
buildings,  and  15  percent  of  the 
energy  used  by  electrical  powerplants. 
In  my  State  of  California  our  recent 
annual  energy  consumption  was  6.4 
quads,  or  30  percent  of  our  total 
energy  needs. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
natural  gas  is  our  cleanest  burning 
fossil  fuel.  It  is  more  environmentally 
acceptable,  as  far  as  I  know,  than  any 
other  source  of  energy  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  hydroelectric  power 
and  certain  other  renewables.  With 
natural  gas  we  have  none  of  the  envi- 
ronmental side  effects  of  oil,  coal,  nu- 
clear power,  or  synthetic  fuels.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  State  of  California,  the 
California  Air  Resources  Board  has 
calculated  by  substituting  natural  gas 
for  residual  oil  in  California  utility 
boilers,    average    emission    reduction 


would  result  on  the  order  of  95'  per- 
cent for  particulate  matter,  50  percent 
for  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  99.8  per- 
cent for  oxides  of  sulfur.  There  is  a 
clear,  measurable,  beneficial  effect 
with  the  respect  to  the  use  of  natural 
gas  as  far  as  our  environment  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  should  be  doing  everything  that 
we  possibly  can  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  produce  and  distribute 
clean  burning,  and  efficient  natural 
gas  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  consumers. 
This  Presidential  waiver  package  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the 
production  and  distribution  of  a  very 
important  domestic  source  of  energy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  who  are  concerned 
about  these  matters  to  vote  to  favor- 
ably report  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  I  minute  to  my  friend  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  have  done  re- 
markable work  in  trying  to  put  into 
this  legislation  all  the  protectfons  that 
can  be  afforded.  But  even  with  that 
very  strong  effort,  this  legislation,  this 
waiver  package,  is  fatally  flawed. 

The  reason  the  proponents  want  to 
talk  about  Ralph  Nader  and  our  gen- 
eral energy  problem  rather  than  talk 
about  the  real  issues  in  this  legislation 
is  because  they  do  not  have  answers  to 
the  real  issues.  First,  there  is  a  real 
marketing  problem,  a  real  risk  of  mar- 
keting $13  to  $20  gas.  That  is  why 
there  is  not  financing  for  this  in  the 
private  sector.  That  is  why  we  need 
this  waiver  package.  That  risk  is  real. 
They  refuse  to  talk  about  it.  Second 
they  do  not  tell  us  why  the  consumer 
should  be  asked  to  pick  up  this  risk, 
rather  than  the  State  of  Alaska,  or  the 
producers,  who  will  profit  from  this 
waiver  package. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation  will  not  close 
the  door  on  the  Alaska  pipeline; 
rather,  it  will  open  the  door  to  permit 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  build  that  proc- 
essing plant  and  permit  the  producers 
to  help  finance  this  project. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
have  an  indication  of  the  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
has  11 '/a  minutes  remaining,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran) 
has  5  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Young)  has 
4V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MOFFETTI. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
colleagues:  I  basically  want  to  concur 
with   the  remarks  of   the  gentleman 


from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey)  in 
the  hope  that  this  pipeline  will  some- 
day be  built,  but  I  think  it  is  interest- 
ing, and  1  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
time,  so  I  will  just  try  to  tick  them  off 
here,  what  we  have  done  on  energy 
this  year  and  how  this  fits  into  it.  We 
finished  the  job  on  decontrolling  oil.  a 
big  boon  to  the  companies.  They  are 
now  drilling  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  floor,  as  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dingell).  often  reminds  us, 
for  oil.  We  have  given  more  massive 
tax  breaks  to  the  industry  in  the  tax 
bill  which  was  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing to  get  the  economy  going  again. 
We  have  opened  up  wilderness  areas. 

What  about  alternatives  to  oil?  We 
have  cut  conservation  as  a  body  now. 
Some  of  us  have  not  voted  for  it,  but 
slashed  conservation,  solar,  wind 
power,  weatherization  of  the  inner 
city. 

How  about  regulations  that  are  de- 
signed to  help  with  alternatives  to  oil? 
Applicance  efficiency  standards,  on 
the  way  out.  Thermostat  settings, 
gone.  How  about  real  national  security 
protection?  The  rationing  bill  that 
took  5  years  has  now  been  taken  down 
off  the  shelf  and  ripped  up.  thrown 
away.  We  do  not  even  need  that.  The 
emergency  allocation  bill,  despite  the 
good  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  is  now  weakened,  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  votes  to  do 
something  stronger.  And  we  are  rush- 
ing toward  deregulation  of  gas.  This  is 
just  a  little  stop  along  the  way  to  do 
yet  another  thing  without  thinking  it 
through. 

I  think  we  should  address  this  prob- 
lem in  the  proper  fashion,  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Corcoran)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey)  and 
others  have  suggested,  and  if  we  put  a 
waiver  package  together,  do  it  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Coats)  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  contradic- 
tions seem  to  abound  here  today  as  to 
just  what  this  waiver  package  does 
and  does  not  do.  We  have  heard  from 
several.  "Why  don't  the  producers  par- 
ticipate in  this?  Why  don't  they  get  in- 
volved? Why  don't  they  put  up  some 
of  their  money?"  Well,  that  is  exactly 
one  of  the  components  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  waiver  package. 

The  previous  law  said  they  could  not 
be  involved,  they  could  not  put  up 
their  money.  We  are  simply  saying  let 
us  pass  the  waiver  package  so  they  will 
participate  in  this  process.  They  are 
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going  to  have  to  put  up  a  minimum  of 
$7  billion  of  equity  which  cannot  be 
prebilled  to  the  consumer  in  any  way. 
Until  the  gas  flows  and  is  marketable, 
there  will  be  no  return  on  that  par- 
ticular investment. 

We  also  heard  today  about  the  risk 
to  the  consumer.  Of  course  there  is  a 
risk  to  the  consumer.  There  is  a  risk  in 
obtaining  any  energy  source  in  this 
country  and  paying  for  it.  The  con- 
sumer will  ultimately  do  that.  But 
what  is  the  greater  risk?  The  greater 
risk  the  American  people  have  demon- 
strated so  vocally  over  this  decade  is 
continuing  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 
What  is  that  risk  to  the  American  con- 
sumer and  what  is  the  risk  of  not 
having  energy  supplies  available  to 
our  people  in  this  country,  domestic 
energy  sources,  as  an  alternative  to 
the  blackmail  that  we  have  suffered 
under  during  the  1970's?  What  is  the 
risk  of  the  economic  decline  and  disas- 
ter that  faces  this  country  if  we  face 
another  oil  crisis  as  we  did  in  1973? 
Those  risks  abound.  Of  course  risks 
are  faced  in  doing  this.  But  we  must 
move  forward.  We  must  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  that  we  are 
willing  to  utilize  and  find  our  existing 
resources,  and  domestic  resources,  to 
give  us  energy  options  available  for 
the  future  to  run  this  country  so  we 
do  not  have  to  continue  this  depend- 
ence on  OPEC,  Libyan  oil.  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  important 
point  that  seems  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  proponents.  If  the  investors  come 
in  and  meet  the  market  test,  put  their 
money  in,  they  stand  to  lose  a  lot  of 
money  if  this  does  not  work.  They  are 
not  absolved  of  that  risk  by  the  waiver 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  on  this 
project.  I  want  to  say  in  rebuttal  to 
what  has  been  said  that  the  real  risk 
here  is  that  the  consumers  will  never 
indeed  get  anything  to  consume.  That 
is  the  problem.  There  will  not  be  any 
gas  to  consume,  so  why  should  they 
pay  for  it? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
going  to  acknowledge  very  strongly 
the  fairness  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona (Mr.  Udall)  and  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 


diana (Mr.  Sharp)  in  trying  to  handle 
this  in  a  way  in  which  everybody 
would  get  their  say.  trying  to  put  the 
debate  off.  trying  to  get  the  extra  time 
that  we  wanted  so  that  this  could  be 
heard.  Unfortunately,  there  were  ob- 
jections made  on  the  other  side  to 
their  efforts.  I  think  they  made  every 
effort  to  consider  this  fully  and  fairly. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Corcoran)  for  his  fine  lead- 
ership against  these  waivers,  including 
his  procedural  tactic  yesterday  to 
permit  full  consideration  today. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moorhead)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  that 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  anyway  for 
these  costs:  The  consumer  does  not 
have  to  pay  anyway,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  project  is  built.  The 
consumer  pays  the  final  costs  ordinari- 
ly if  he  gets  something  in  return.  One 
of  the  objectionable  parts  of  this  pack- 
age is  that  the  consumer  has  to  pay 
whether  or  not  he  gets  any  gas. 

These  gentlemen  also  indicated 
there  are  going  to  be  outside  invest- 
ments by  banks,  the  oil  companies, 
and  maybe  even  the  State  of  Alaska. 
But  nobody  has  been  willing  to  put  up 
one  cent  of  his  money— the  banks,  the 
oil  companies,  the  State  of  Alaska,  or 
anybody  else— unless  they  get  a  guar- 
antee from  the  consumer,  which  is 
what  these  waivers  seek. 
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They  say.  "unless  we  go  through 
with  this  waiver  package  that  has  a 
consumer  guarantee,  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  put  up  a  cent."  That  really  is 
one  of  the  very  basic  issues  involved 
here. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  this  pre-billing  will  take 
place  because  it  is  not  required  unless 
target  dates  are  not  met.  Take  a  look 
at  every  major  construction  project  we 
have  had— military.  Department  of 
Energy,  any  others.  They  all  get  de- 
layed, and  the  provision  here  is  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  time  schedule  set  by 
FERC,  then  the  consumer  has  to  kick 
in;  thus,  the  consumer  has  to  kick  in  if 
the  Canadian  segment  of  the  project  is 
delayed  and  the  rest  of  the  project  is 
not  completed.  He  has  got  to  kick  in 
whether  or  not  the  pipeline  is  eventu- 
ally completed  or  not. 

Let  me  recall  to  the  Members  also 
that  this  prebilling  provision  is  open- 
ended.  We  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
a  $5  average  gas  price  or  $19  maximum 
gas  price,  but  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
oil  pipeline.  When  it  started  out.  it  was 
supposed  to  cost  $900  million,  and 
ended  up  costing  $9  billion.  With  re- 
spect to  every  other  major  construc- 
tion project  we  have  seen,  we  have 
seen  similar  escalation,  and  I  bet  the 
Members  that  the  $19  per  cubic  feet  is 


probably  going  to  be  a  low  price  before 
we  are  finished. 

Certainly  the  risks  of  this  project 
are  very  substantial.  I  put  in  a  budget 
resolution  calling  for  an  end  of  all 
energy  subsidies  and  allowing  the  free 
market  to  take  its  place  in  energy.  As  I 
understand  it,  that  is  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  many  of  those  on  the  other 
side,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  free 
market.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  waivers  are  a  denial  of  the  free 
market.  It  is  not  a  Federal  subsidy;  it 
is  a  federally  mandated  consumer  sub- 
sidy, regardless  of  whether  or  not 
people  get  any  gas. 

I  think  we  can  put  together  a  better 
waiver  package.  I  think  if  we  kill  this, 
we  definitely  ought  to  make  other  ar- 
rangements to  get  the  gas.  The  argu- 
ment made  about  national  security, 
about  the  overwhelming  need  to  get 
this  gas  is  true  in  itself  but  does  not 
justify  these  waivers.  It  is  the  same  ar- 
gument that  was  used  for  subsidies  for 
synthetic  fuel,  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  for  every  other  boon- 
doggle the  energy  industry  has  wanted 
to  put  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers 
and  consumers  of  this  country. 

These  arguments  are  nothing  more 
than  blackmail:  'You  take  this  lousy 
package"— everybody  who  Is  a  propo- 
nent of  It  says  that  it  is  a  lousy  pack- 
age—"or  take  nothing." 

That,  it  seentis  to  me.  is  an  argument 
we  ought  to  finally  reject.  Let  us  get 
ourselves  a  fair  deal  In  which  the  con- 
sumers will  he  treated  properly  to  get 
the  gas  from  Alaska,  not  l>e  black- 
mailed into  providing  more  subsidies 
for  the  oil  companies  as  a  condition  of 
getting  this  gas. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Arkansas    (Mr.    Be- 

THUNE). 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Members  have  noticed  that 
lately  there  Is  a  new  refrain  on  Capitol 
Hill.  It  goes  something  like  this:  "We 
need  the  government  s  help  to  facili- 
tate private  sector  financing,  and  If  we 
do  not  get  it,  some  enterprise,  some 
venture  Is  going  to  fall." 

That  Is  the  new  song  of  corporate 
America.  It  is  the  new  song  of  busi- 
ness, business  people,  who  ordinarily 
complain  and  rail  against  Govern- 
ment's Involvement  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

And  so.  what  we  have  now  Is  a  com- 
plex arrangement  of  loans,  direct 
loans.  Indirect  loans,  loans  guarantees, 
guarantees  that  are  furuieled  through 
Federal  financial  banks,  almost  every 
conceivable  way  to  assist  people,  par- 
ticularly corporate  America  and  busi- 
nesses in  getting  credit.  We  are  trying 
to  stop  that.  We  have  fashioned  a 
credit  budget  because  that  Is  growing 
faster,  believe  it  or  not,  than  spending 
In  the  country. 
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We  are  not  taking  about  40  percent 
of  the  credit  market  from  one  sort  of 
Government  credit  extension  program 
or  another,  and  that  is  ruining  the 
credit  market  and  free  enterprise 
system.  But  now  we  see  devices  like 
prebilling:  we  see  all  sorts  of  imagina- 
tive ways  to  do  the  same  thing  by  indi- 
rection. So,  the  list  gets  longer  and 
longer,  and  is  going  to  continue,  and 
while  we  are  out  cutting  everybody 
else,  we  ought  to  start  cutting  out 
some  of  this  corporate  welfare. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  if  these 
waivers  are  bad,  you  should  have  seen 
the  ones  they  tried  to  get  before  they 
got  these.  So  what  it  seems  to  me  is, 
that  the  Congress  is  giving  way  and 
giving  way.  and  finally  have  come  up 
with  this  sort  of  help  for  corporate 
America.  We  have  got  to  start  saying 
no.  and  until  we  start  saying  no.  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  in  here  at 
the  door  and  this  problem  is  not  going 
to  get  better.  It  is  going  to  get  worse  if 
they  try  to  get  the  handouts  and  do 
things  by  indirect  fashion  that  they 
would  not  dare  to  try  to  do  in  a  direct 
fashion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fellow  colleagues,  we  have  debated 
this  issue  and  I  think  the  facts  are 
clear.  This  is  a  proconsumer  vote.  It  is 
needed  for  the  consumers,  and  all  the 
rhetoric  and  all  the  misnomers  have 
been  debated  on  this  public  debate  are 
for  nought. 

But  there  have  been  five  gentlemen 
and  one  lady  who  spoke  about,  why 
does  not  the  State  of  Alaska  partici- 
pate? Under  the  Constitution  we 
cannot  force  a  State  to  participate  in 
this  project,  but  more  than  that.  I 
have  been  terribly  hurt  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  somehow 
impugning  my  Alaskan  citizens  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  receive  $40,000 
apiece  if  this  project  goes  through. 

We  pay  to  the  OPEC  nations  $84  bil- 
lion a  year.  They  are  not  Americans. 
They  are  foreigners  that  are  investing 
in  American  lands  and  buying  up  our 
fjwitories.  They  have  brought  this 
Nation  to  its  knees,  and  I  do  not  hear 
a  word  against  that.  But,  my  Alaskans, 
who  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rate,  the  worst  housing  conditions,  less 
roads  than  the  Washington.  D.C..  area 
itself,  are  looked  upon  as  blue-eyed 
Arabs  now  with  resentment  from 
those  that  have  all  the  facilities,  that 
have  had  the  advancement  this  great 
Nation  has  been  able  to  give  to  them. 

For  the  life  of  me,  it  hurts  me  in  my 
heart  to  see  my  fellow  colleagues, 
some  of  them  feeling  as  if  we  are 
doing  something  wrong,  taking  from 
them;  as  if  we  are  criminal.  I  thought 
we  were  Americans.  We  became  a 
State  in  1959  with  the  understanding 
through  this  Congress  that  we  would 
have  104  million  acres  of  land  to  give 
us  a  resource  base  to  bring  our  people 
up  to  the  standards  of  the  rest  of 
America,  and  now  I  hear  the  creeping 


tone  of  resentment  in  some  people's 
voices,  and  that  hurts  me.  I  have  never 
heard  them  speak  against  those  people 
over  there  with  the  things  on  their 
heads,  driving  a  Cadillac  one  way  and 
then  leaving  it  and  driving  another 
one  the  other  way— $84  billion  a  year 
and  being  dependent  upon  us.  As  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  said, 
making  the  President  stop  putting  the 
petroleum  in  the  reserve  with  the 
threat  of  embargo. 

I  ask  the  Members,  please  do  not 
listen  to  that  type  of  rhetoric.  I  have 
said  all  along  that  Alaskans  want  to 
deliver  this  gas  not  because  of  the  so- 
called  $40,000  we  are  going  to  receive, 
but  because  it  is  right  for  the  Nation.  I 
have  said  that  we  want  to  participate 
in  the  conditioning  plant  if  the  legisla- 
ture sees  fit  to  do  so.  I  have  also  told 
people  this:  If  this  waiver  package 
does  not  pass.  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  there  will  be  a  pipeline 
built,  yes.  to  tidewater.  There  is  a 
market  in  the  Orient  now.  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Japan  needs  this  gas  badly, 
and  they  have  been  to  see  us.  but  that 
does  not  help  our  consumers. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  as  they 
did  yesterday  for  this  resolution;  pro- 
tect their  consumers,  and  for  goodness 
sakes.  remember  that  Alaskans  are 
Americans,  too. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
applaud  his  efforts  on  this  issue  be- 
cause both  of  us  started  as  deep  skep- 
tics of  the  waiver  package,  and  after 
we  had  to  hear  from  so  many  people 
of  what  the  alternatives  are  that  it 
seems  to  us  were  not  available,  we 
both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wisest  thing  for  the  American  people 
awid  consumers  in  this  country  was  to 
support  this  waiver  package. 

Let  me  quickly  reiterate,  if  I  could, 
the  protections  that  remain  to  the 
American  consumer  after  this  waiver 
passes. 

First  of  all.  investors  must  be  at- 
tracted to  invest  once  this  project  has 
the  legal  clearance  to  make  its  best 
case  to  the  financial  markets.  The  in- 
vestors stand  to  lose  their  shirts  if  this 
thing  does  not  work  for  the  American 
people  and  does  not  produce  the  gas 
and  does  not  get  it  to  the  lower  48  at  a 
marketable  price.  People  do  not  like  to 
put  up  billions  of  dollars  and  lose 
them,  so  they  will  analyze  it  very  care- 
fully. 

Second,  and  more  importantly,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion still  must  make  the  basic  and 
most  fundamental  decision  that  this 
pipeline  as  financed  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and  it  will  have  the  welfare  of 
the  consumer  in  mind  when  approving 
the  project  tariff. 

Third,  the  Federal  Regulatory  Com- 
mission will  continue  throughout  this 


whole  process  to  supervise  the  rate  of 
return  on  what  the  American  consum- 
ers will  pay.  and  is  not  permitted  to 
allow  unnecessary  charges  or  exorbi- 
tant fees  or  anything  of  the  sort  to  be 
passed  to  the  American  consumer. 

Fourth,  the  Office  of  the  Federal  In- 
spector is  established  for  this  project 
only,  and  has  over  100  auditors  exam- 
ining the  books  of  the  operation  that 
is  going  to  build  this  in  an  effort  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  get  charged 
unnecessarily  for  any  expense  that 
should  not  be  attributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

An  additional  fifth  item  that  has  not 
even  been  mentioned  in  this  debate  so 
far  because  it  is  very  complicated  to 
understand  is  that  the  way  that  the 
tariff  schedule  works,  there  is  an  in- 
centive rate  of  return  on  equity,  mean- 
ing that  if  the  sponsors  get  done  below 
the  cost  they  and  the  FERC  project, 
they  make  more  money.  If  they  delay 
the  coastruction  of  this  project  or  if  it 
experiences  cost  overruns,  they  make 
less.  They  get  a  reduced  percentage  of 
profit.  It  is  denied  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Regulatory  Commission.  That  is 
one  of  the  incentives  that  will  help 
make  sure  we  are  never  prebilled. 

We  should  enact  this  waiver  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi).  who  serves  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  issue  of  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transporation  Act  first  came  up.  I 
was  properly  aware,  from  foreign  af- 
fairs studies,  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Canada  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  was  developing  in  connection 
with  this  project. 

However,  my  premature  judgment 
changed  when  I  consulted  with  mem- 
bers of  my  State  delegation  and  was 
alerted  to  the  adverse  impact  on  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  other  consumers,  of 
the  prebilling  arrangement  under  the 
waiver  package. 

The  commitments  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  did  not  specify  what 
our  obligation  was  or  whether  such  a 
prebilling  system  would  be  necessary. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  waiver  pack- 
age goes  far  beyond  the  original  intent 
of  any  agreement  with  Canada  to 
build  this  pipeline  and  sets  a  danger- 
ous precedent  obligating  our  citizens 
to  pay  off  the  debt  should  there  be  a 
default  on  any  of  the  construction 
loans  connected  with  the  project. 

Therefore,  despite  my  longstanding 
concern  with  developing  our  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy  supplies.  I  believe  this 
approach,  which  transfers  the  risk 
that  the  project  may  not  be  completed 
from  the  energy  companies  to  the  con- 
sumers, is  philosphically  wrong. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out.  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  naturally 
aware  of  the  complications  we  face  in 
our  relations  with  Canada.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  position  opposing  these 
waivers  constitutes  a  problem  in  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor. 

The  agreement,  the  waiver  package 
before  us.  goes  far  beyond  the  original 
agreement  which  was  not  spelled  out 
that  precisely.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  waiver  package  are  not  really  in 
bed  with  Ralph  Nader.  He  is  acciden- 
tally right  on  this  issue. 

The  issue  is  not  the  gas  pipeline 
itself.  We  want  it  to  be  built,  but  we 
want  it  to  be  built  in  a  way  that  is  fair 
and  practical  and  profitable  as  applied 
to  consumers. 

Also,  nobody  opposing  the  waiver 
package  is  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
national  self-sufficiency.  I  realize  it 
has  been  a  good  debate,  it  has  been  a 
clear  debate,  it  has  been  a  helpful 
debate,  but  there  is  nothing  contained 
in  opposition  to  the  waiver  package 
that  is  anything  but  a  proenergy  and 
proconsumer  position. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  close 
debate  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  possibly  the 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  quote  a  text  in  my  remarks. 
and  the  text  is  on  page  34  of  the 
report  issued  by  the  Conmiittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  on  this  waiver 
package  (Rept.  97-350.  part  2).  I  want 
to  quote  what  the  chairman  of  the 
sponsoring  group  of  pipeline  compa- 
nies stated  in  1977  to  our  committee: 

President  [Carter's)  decision  requires  the 
Alcan  project  to  be  privately  financed  in  its 
entirety.  The  United  States  and  Canadian 
governments  will  not  be  called  upon  for  fi- 
nancial guarantees.  Nor  will  the  consumer 
have  to  bear  the  hypothetical  burden  of  the 
non-completion  of  the  project. 

That  is  how  Mr.  McMillan  and  his 
friends  got  the  franchise  over  two 
competitors,  by  promising  what  they 
could  not  deliver,  and  they  have  not 
been  able  to  deliver  that. 

The  reason  to  vote  against  this 
waiver  package  is  that  it  is  a  bad  busi- 
ness deal. 

The  prebilling  waiver  provision 
would  authorize  the  pipeline  system 
partnership— not  the  oil  companies. 
Naderites— to  send  bills  to  the  consum- 
ers of  the  participating  10  natural  gas 
pipelines  be  .ore  the  entire  system  is 
built  and  capable  of  transporting  gas. 
whether  or  not  it  ever  delivers  gas. 
and  even  if  it  is  never  completed. 
Moreover,  by  removing  the  legal  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  regulate  the 
charges  passed  on  to  consumers,  the 
"regulatory  certainty  waiver"  provi- 
sion would  lock  in  the  ability  of  the 


pipeline  system  to  bill  consumers  in 
advance  for  its  payments  to  its  bank- 
ers for  both  principal  and  interest  on 
the  project,  even  if  the  system  is  never 
completed. 

Now,  that  is  just  plain  stupid.  No  as- 
surance of  the  consumers  of  paying 
for  it— in  having  the  contingent  liabil- 
ity transferred  to  them— gives  any 
guarantee  that  the  bankers  will  in 
fact,  put  up  the  money  for  this  proj- 
ect. The  bankers  told  us  that  in  com- 
mittee, so  this  is  not  going  to  guaran- 
tee the  project.  If  we  vote  down  this 
bad  waiver  package,  it  will  not  doom 
the  pipeline.  Let  us  make  that  very 
clear.  There  will  be  a  new  waiver  pack- 
age—a much  more  equitable  one. 

The  administration  got  this  waiver 
package  and  was  not  pleased  with  it. 

D  1300 

They  threw  it  up  here  to  a  group  of 
us.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL),  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Sharp),  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
and  I  met  with  a  group  of  Senators 
over  on  the  Senate  side  and  tried  to 
compromise  the  issue.  We  made  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  negotiate  with  our 
colleagues  from  the  other  body.  They 
were  intransigent.  So  the  administra- 
tion said,  "Let  the  Congress  in  its  full 
session  try  to  make  a  decision." 

If  we  get  a  negative  decision,  we  will 
get  a  better  waiver  package.  And  we 
will  get  it  soon.  That  is  what  we  ought 
to  have.  We  can  vote  this  issue  down 
and  get  the  proper  package  and  get 
this  thing  going  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
going. 

Mr.  Corcoran  and  I  have  introduced 
one  alternative  in  our  bill.  H.R.  4980. 
This  legislation  would  permit  the 
three  companies  which  own  the  natu- 
ral gas  at  the  Prudhoe  Bay  field  and 
the  State  of  Alaska,  which  owns  a 
12.5-percent  royalty  interest  in  the 
gas.  to  build  the  gas  pipeline  financed 
upon  the  deregulated  value  of  the  gas 
itself.  At  full  value,  the  natural  gas  in 
this  field  is  worth  an  estimated  $280 
billion  over  the  life  of  the  reserve. 
Those  are  the  assets  upon  which  true 
private  financing  can  be  obtained.  The 
waiver  before  us  today  would  employ 
the  ratepayers  of  the  10  participating 
pipelines  as  if  they  were  assets  of  their 
companies  to  attempt  to  leverage  the 
necessary  financing.  And  that  is 
simply  not  acceptable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has  3V4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  basical- 
ly have  had  a  good  debate  today,  and  I 
hope  it  has  been  enlightening.  Howev- 
er, as  everyone  has  suggested,  I 
thought  we  could  have  done  with  a 
little  less  anti-Ralph  Nader  rhetoric; 


that  does  not  have  too  much  to  do 
with  the  issue  before  us.  Ralph  Nader 
has  been  a  good  force  in  America;  he 
has  l)een  constructive,  in  my  mind.  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  a  lot  of 
things,  if  that  affects  any  of  our  forces 
on  the  other  side. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the  l)est 
fuel  there  is.  natural  gas.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $110  billion  worth  of  it  sit- 
ting up  on  the  North  Slope,  and  we 
have  got  to  bring  it  down  here.  Every 
day  it  costs  more,  and  every  day  we 
are  more  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil. 

We  are  going  to  kick  the  Canadians 
in  the  teeth  if  we  disapprove  this  reso- 
lution. We  took  a  long  time  to  get 
them  to  go  with  this.  There  was  a 
treaty,  a  compact,  and  Canadian 
Prime  Ministers  and  American  Presi- 
dents have  renewed  it.  It  is  critical, 
with  the  relationships  we  have,  that 
we  do  not  unnecessarily  take  issue 
with  them  and  break  our  rules.  We 
twisted  their  arms  pretty  haird  to  get 
them  on  this  project. 

I  emphasize,  though,  that  now  we 
are  voting  on  exactly,  word  for  word, 
the  measure  that  we  had  yesterday.  I 
do  not  know  quite  how  Members  are 
going  to  explain  a  yes  vote  yesterday 
and  a  no  vote  today,  as  they  are  urging 
Members  to  do. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  vote  of  Sena- 
tor Ashurst  from  Arizona,  who  was 
our  first  Senator  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  President 
Roosevelt  talked  him  into  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  increase  the  Supreme  Court 
from  9  to  15.  He  thought  he  could  ap- 
point six  judges  and  presumably  get  a 
better  quality  or  opinion.  Senator 
Ashurst  introduced  the  bill  and  got  it 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
got  so  much  hell  from  home  that  he 
turned  around  and  led  the  fight  and 
defeated  his  own  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Then  he  said  that  he  got  a  telegram 
from  a  lady  in  Phoenix  who  said. 
"Thank  God  for  your  courageous  vote 
on  that  Supreme  Court  bill." 

He  said.  "I  wired  her  back:  "Which 
one?' " 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
courageous  yes  votes  yesterday  and 
courageous  no  votes  today,  because 
the  right  vote  is  "aye."  This  is  a  good 
project.  We  will  never  get  a  better  one. 
We  have  this  tremendous  resource  in 
Alaska  that  we  need  down  here  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  resolution, 
put  it  to  rest,  and  perhaps  tomorrow 
we  will  not  have  another  2  hours  of 
debate  on  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  115  which  approves 
President  Reagan's  proposed  waiver  of 
law  to  remove  obstacles  to  private  fi- 
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nancing  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
transportation  system  (ANGTS). 

My  home  State  of  California  is  de- 
pendent on  natural  gas  as  an  energy 
source.  Forty-nine  percent  of  Califor- 
nia's nontransportation  needs  are  met 
with  natural  gas.  Ninety-three  percent 
of  the  households  use  natural  gas  for 
water  heating,  91  percent  use  it  for 
space  heating,  and  95  percent  use  it 
for  cooling. 

Clearly,  the  availability  of  natural 
gas  is  critical  to  the  economic  well- 
being  and  energy  security  of  my  State. 
Therefore.  I  was  alarmed  by  a  recent 
report  issued  by  Southern  California 
Gas  Co.  stating  that  "natural  gas  sup- 
plies currently  available  to  Southern 
California  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
serve  the  area  fully  by  the  1980's." 
Given  this  project  shortfall,  the  need 
to  develop  access  to  new  supplies  of 
natural  gas  is  obvious. 

Our  best  potential  new  source  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas  is  obvious. 

Our  best  potential  new  source  of  do- 
mestic natural  gas  is  Prudhoe  Bay  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  The  largest 
single  finding  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
proven  reserves  at  Prudhoe  Bay  are  es- 
timated at  26  trillion  cubic  feet  and 
represent  about  13  percent  of  United 
States  total  proven  gas  reserves.  Addi- 
tional potential  gas  reserves  on  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope  left  to  be  discovered 
are  projected  at  100  to  200  trillion 
cubic  feet. 

The  Alaska  national  gas  transporta- 
tion system  will  provide  access  to 
these  proven  reserves,  equivalent  to  at 
least  400.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
with  potential  energy  supplies  of  per- 
haps 10  times  that  amount.  The  4.800- 
mile  pipeline  will  transport  natural 
gas  through  Alaska  and  Canada  to 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
will  have  an  initial  capacity  to  provide 
over  4  percent  of  our  Nation's  daily 
natural  gas  needs.  The  ANGTS  will 
provide  a  stable  and  reliable  supply  of 
energy  to  this  country;  a  supply  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  OPEC  embar- 
goes or  escalating  prices. 

At  a  projected  total  cost  of  $40  bil- 
lion, the  pipeline  will  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive private  construction  project 
ever  conceived.  Last  May.  the  ANGTS 
financing  plan  was  presented  to  four 
U.S.  commercial  banks  for  consider- 
ation. In  August,  the  four  bank  group 
advised  that  although  the  project 
could  be  privately  financed  without 
governmental  guarantees  and /or  par- 
ticipation, certain  steps  must  be  taken 
to  modify  the  financial  requirements 
established  under  the  1976  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  Act.  This 
act  had  specifically  provided  for  the 
waiver  of  Federal  laws  if  necessary  to 
facilitate  success  of  the  project.  The 
commercial  banks  told  the  pipeline 
sponsors  that  unless  these  financial 
modifications,  or  waivers,  were  ap- 
proved, reliable  private  sector  financ- 
ing could  not  be  secured  for  the  proj- 


ect. In  other  words,  the  pipeline  will 
not  be  built  unless  these  waivers  of 
law.  as  proposed  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  October  15  and  con- 
tained in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115. 
are  approved. 

The  most  controversial  provision  of 
the  waiver  package  is  the  one  which 
would  permit  prebilling.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115  would  permit  billing  of 
U.S.  gas  consumers  for  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  pipeline  before  the 
pipeline  is  fully  operational.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  would  establish  a  "date  cer- 
tain" for  expected  completion  of  the 
entire  project,  probably  1987.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  waiver,  the  system 
would  be  divided  into  three  segments: 
Canada.  Alaska,  and  the  conditioning 
plant  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  each  of  which 
would  have  specific  billing  schedules. 
If  any  one  or  two  of  these  three  seg- 
ments of  the  pipeline  were  completed 
before  the  entire  pipeline,  but  after 
the  date  certain,  consumers,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  FERC.  could  be  prebilled 
for  the  completed  segments. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that 
this  prebilling  proposal  would  lock 
consumers  into  multibillion  dollar  pay- 
ments whether  or  not  the  pipeline  is 
ever  completed.  This  is  simply  not  the 
case.  The  prebilling  provision  of  the 
waiver  proposal  gives  FERC  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  allow  companies 
planning  to  move  gas  through  the 
project  to  begin  billing  gas  customers: 
First,  only  after  a  date  selected  by 
FERC  as  reasonable  completion  of  the 
entire  system  (probably  1987);  second, 
only  after  full  completion  and  testing 
of  one  of  two  of  three  basic  segments 
of  the  line;  third,  only  for  the  debt 
service  and  related  costs  on  the  U.S. 
segments  of  the  project;  fourth,  only 
after  billions  of  dollars  of  the  spon- 
sors' own  risk  capital  has  been  invest- 
ed without  return  until  project  com- 
pletion; and  fifth,  only  for  those  costs 
prudently  incurred  and  actually  paid. 

The  absolute  worst  case  consumer  fi- 
nancial risk,  a  highly  unlikely  contin- 
gency of  utter  project  failure  after 
completion  of  the  two  most  expensive 
segments  of  the  system,  would  involve 
average  consumer  payments  of  less 
than  $1  per  month  during  the  20  years 
required  to  discharge  the  debt  in  full. 
One  oil  embargo  or  a  revolution  would 
add  far  more  to  consumer  energy  bills. 
In  contrast,  given  a  worst  case  scenar- 
io, U.S.  private  sponsors  of  the  project 
would  lose  all  their  equity  investment. 
In  such  a  case  big  business  would  be 
the  big  losers— not  the  consumers. 
Furthermore,  in  the  event  of  any 
delay  beyond  the  'date  certain"  (as- 
suming FERC  has  approved  the  pre- 
billing as  just  and  reasonable),  any 
payments  by  consumers  would  serve  to 
reduce  and  lower  their  later  payments 
when  the  system  is  finished.  Consum- 
ers would  under  no  circumstances  be 


asked  to  pay  for  sections  of  the  system 
that  are  not  completed. 

Approval  of  the  waiver  package  also 
fulfills  a  national  commitment  to 
Canada.  In  July  1980.  President  Carter 
informed  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
that  he  would  ask  Congress  to  allow 
the  participating  Canadian  companies 
to  collect  their  full  service  costs  upon 
completion  of  the  Canadian  segment 
of  the  line.  In  July  1980.  Congress  ex- 
pressed its  unqualified  support  for  the 
project  in  a  formal  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  104).  Canada's  National  Energy 
Board  relied  upon  this  Presidential 
and  congressional  support  when  it 
acted  to  permit  new  gas  exports  and 
construction  of  the  pre-build  segments 
in  Canada.  Reneging  on  this  commit- 
ment by  not  building  the  Alaskan  sec- 
tion of  the  pipeline  would  be  extemely 
detrimental  to  relations  with  Canada. 

What  the  whole  issue  boils  down  to 
is  this:  no  waiver  package  means  no 
pipeline.  Without  acceptance  of  the 
waiver  package,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  private  sector  financing  for 
what  is  universally  regarded  as  an  in- 
valuable and  even  essential  project. 
Lack  of  private  financing  support 
would  either  lead  to  the  project's 
abandonment  or  force  outright  Gov- 
ernment financing.  The  only  way  to 
insure  private  sponsorship  and  fund- 
ing of  this  pipeline  project,  so  vital  to 
our  national  energy  interest,  is  to  ap- 
prove the  waiver  package  as  contained 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  115.« 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  230,  nays 
188,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
14,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  347 

YEAS-230 

Akaka 

Atkinson 

Benedict 

Albosla 

Badham 

Benjamin 

Alexander 

Bafalis 

Bennett 

Anderson 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bereuter 

Anthony 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bevill 

Archer 

Barnard 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brown  (CA) 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campt>ell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  ( IN ) 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

FVenzel 

FYost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gore 

Gramm 

Green 

Grisham 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 


Addabbo 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bethune 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burton.  John 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harlnett 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hoyer  . 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lealh 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

NAYS- 188 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

E>eNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Donnelly 

ISorgan 


Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patman 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pickle 
Porter 
Prilchard 
Quillen 
Rahall 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberts  (KS) 
RoberU(SD) 
Robinson 
Roemer 
Rose 

Rousselot 
Rudd 
Sabo 
Santini 
Scheuer 
Schuize 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw- 
Shelby 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Siljander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  CNE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Smith  (PA) 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Staton 
Slenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauzin 
Thomas 
Tnble 
Udall 
Vento 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Williams  (MT) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wortley 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Dougherty 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckait 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans (lA) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Penwick 

Pindley 

Pish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Fountain 


Fowler 

Prank 

Gejdenson 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

GInn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Latta 

Leach 

Lee 

Levitas 

Long  (MD) 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Matsui 

Mavroules 


Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MinUh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

MottI 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Parris 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Price 

Purscll 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

R(}stenkowski 

Roth 


Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seit>erling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 


ANSWERED  ••PRESENT"-1 
Wolf 
NOT  VOTING-14 


AuCoin 

Evans  (GA) 

Howard 

Boner 

Pithian 

McCloskey 

Brooks 

Garcia 

Moakley 

Crockett 

Goldwater 

Rilter 

Dymally 

Hall  (OH) 

D  1315 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
AuCoin  against. 

Mr.  Dymally  for,  with  Mr.  Crockett 
against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for.  with  Mr.  Garcia 
against. 

Mr.  PRICE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  299)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  299 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Bill  Emerson,  Missouri. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Wendell  Bailey.  Missouri. 

Committee  on  veterans'  Affairs:  John  L. 
Napier.  South  Carolina. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order.  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion pending  at  the  present  time.  The 
gentleman  is  not  recognized. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  yes- 
terday. I  call  up  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  370)  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  370 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  rev- 
enues, receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agencies,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  <a)(l)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  (not  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution)  for  which  appropriations,  funds, 
or  other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriations  Acts: 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1982; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1982: 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982:  and 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1982. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1981.  is  different  from  that  which 
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would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  November 
20.  1981.  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority:  Provided. 
That  where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses 
as  of  November  20.  1981.  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  under 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution,  when  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  has  been  reported  to  a  House  but 
not  passed  by  that  House  as  of  November 
20.  1981.  it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been 
passed  by  that  House:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing additional  sums  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated: for  low  income  home  energy  assistance 
program.  $140,000,000  net  (which  is  equiva- 
lent to  $176,000,000  with  a  4  percent  reduc- 
tion applied  to  the  program):  for  the  foster 
care  program  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  $75,000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  provisions  contained  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.R.  4560),  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  November  9, 
1981.  related  to  a  limitation  on  entitlement 
to  payments  under  parts  A  and  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  transfer  of 
funds  under  parts  B  and  E  of  such  title 
(contained  in  H.R.  4560  as  so  reported  be- 
ginning with  "provided"  on  page  39,  line  17. 
and  ending  on  page  40.  line  8)  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution;  for 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
$62,552,000:  and  for  the  State  Block  Grant 
authorized  by  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  $140,000,000:  Provided  further.  That 
the  college  housing  loan  program  shall  op- 
erate under  the  terms  and  conditions  as  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  Oc- 
tober 6.  1981.  except  that  the  gross  commit- 
ments for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000:  Provided 
further.  That  funds  which  would  be  avail- 
able under  H.R.  4121.  entitled  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1982.  for  the  Government 
payment  of  annuitants  and  employees 
health  benefits,  shall  be  available  under  the 
authority  and  conditions  set  forth  in  H.R. 
4121  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  1981:  Provided  further.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Senate 
reported  level  of  H.R.  4121,  entitled  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982,  shall  be 
the  level  reported  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1981  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-192). 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  as 
of  November  20.  1981.  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(5)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 


section but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1981,  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  provided  in  the  joint  res- 
olution unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(6)  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise  ap- 
propriated there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $25,000,000  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  training,  job  search  al- 
lowances, and  relocation  allowances,  under 
sections  236,  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  programs  and  activities,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  and  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  96-536 
regarding  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs,  notwithstanding  section  10  of 
Public  Law  96-672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  rate  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1981  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimate,  whichever  is  lower:  Provided.  That 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  allow  the 
continuation  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestinian  Refugees  at  a  rate  of  oper- 
ations not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate:  Pro- 
vided  further,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  Act.  that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  under 
an  appropriation  account  to  which  they 
were  not  appropriated  without  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  both  Houses  of  Congress: 
Provided  further.  That  the  limitation  on 
total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased 
by  $2,220,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-331)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  13,  1981,  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982  (H.R.  4034),  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1981,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  on 
November  21,  1981,  as  if  such  Act  had  been 
enacted  into  law. 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate  for 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-315)  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  12,  1981,  as  if  such 
Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 


(f)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Ag- 
riculture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-313)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  4,  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  available  until  the  trans- 
fer and  closure  proceedings  are  completed 
and  for  the  continued  operation  and  im- 
provement of  existing  facilities  not  pro- 
posed for  closure  but  not  in  excess  of,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  the  budget  request 
transmitted  on  November  9,  1981,  for  oper- 
ation, improvement,  transfer,  and  closure  of 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  section  305  (a),  (b), 
and  (d)  of  H.R.  4120,  entitled  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  shall  apply 
to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
made  available  for  the  period  October  1, 
1981,  through  September  30,  1982,  by  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  projects  or  activities  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  the 
rate  provided  in  and  under  the  authority, 
conditions,  allocations,  and  limitations  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  4169  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  September  9,  1981, 
except  that  for  the  following  items  funding 
shall  be  at  the  rate  specified  herein: 
TITLE  I 
Departhent  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $57,200,000;  "Periodic  Censuses  and 
Programs".  $87,898,000; 

Economic  Development  Administration. 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams". $198,500,000: 

International  Trade  Administration,  "Op- 
erations and  Administration",  $151,700,000: 
Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.  During  fiscal  year  1982,  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $38,250,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal; 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration, "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$7,600,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research,  and 
Facilities".  $823,535,000,  of  which 
$10,000,000  is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  fund  entitled  "Promote  and  develop 
fishery  products  and  research  F>ertaining  to 
American  fisheries";  "Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment", $7,415,000;  "Fisheries  Loan  Fund", 
$8,000,000;  "Foreign  Pishing  Observer 
Fund",  $3,000,000;  "Fishermen's  Guaranty 
Fund",  $1,800,000; 

Science  smd  Technical  Research:  "Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  and  Services", 
$125,528,000,  of  which  $2,042,000  shall  be 
available  for  necessary  expenses  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  close  out  the  Smithsonian  Science 
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Information  Exchange  (SSIE),  to  transfer 
the  assets  of  the  SSIE  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  to  pay  the  outstanding  net 
liabilities  of  SSIE.  including  severance  pay 
to  SSIE  employees; 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $16,483,000;  "Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities,  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion", $18,000,000; 

Maritime  Administration:  "O(>erations 
and  Training",  $72,498,000; 

Related  Agencies 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $76,900,000; 

Federal  Maritime  Commission.  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $11,225,000; 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  $68,100,000; 

International  Trade  Commission.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $17,200,000; 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses: 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $82,906,000; 

Small  Business  Administration:  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $221,945,000:  Provided,  That 
$14,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  for  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  as  authorized  by  section  20(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended.  In 
addition.  $19,200,000  for  disaster  loan 
mtUiing  activities,  including  loan  servicing, 
shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  the  "Disaster  Loan  Fund";  "Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund".  $326,000,000; 
"Disaster  Loan  Fund".  $0;  "Lease  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund".  $3,000,000;  "Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund". 
$19,000,000; 

United  States  Metric  Board,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $2,000,000. 

TITLE  II 
Department  of  Justice 

General  Administration.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $41,233,000.  of  which  $500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  is  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program; 

United  States  Parole  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $6,200,000; 

Legal  Activities.  "Salaries  and  Expenses. 
General  Legal  Activities".  $123,200,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion". $44,000,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals",  $293,450,000; 

"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners". 
$24,100,000; 

"Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses", 
$27,921,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service",  $5,500,000; 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $739,609,000: 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $428,557,000; 

Federal  Prison  System.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $353,000,000;  "National  Institute  of 
Corrections",  $11,186,000;  "Buildings  and 
Facilities",  $13,731,000,  Including  $1,920,000 
for  the  planning,  design,  acquisition,  and 
preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  to  be  located  in  central 
Arizona  and  any  necessary  relocation  or  re- 
placement of  existing  site  structures  or 
other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  grading 
and  development  of  utility  distribution  sys- 
tems: "Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorpo- 
rated" (Limitation  on  Administrative  and 
Vocational  Training  Expenses).  $5,066,000; 


Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research, 
and  Statistics.  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance". $93,554,000:  Provided.  That 
$70,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  and  administrative  expenses 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  $4,000,000 
of  said  amount  provided  for  the  program 
"Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime" 
shall  be  all(x;ated  solely  to  implement  Part 
E  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979; 

Related  Agencies 

Elqual  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. "Salaries  and  Expenses".  $139,889,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  is  for 
payments  to  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  for  services  to  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  as 
amended,  and  sections  6  and  14  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
TITLE  III 
Department  of  State 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs:  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $893,258,000;  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation,  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram)". $9,102,000;  "Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service". 
$4,400,000;  "Buying  Power  Maintenance", 
$1,500,000; 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations", $398,240,000,  Including  funds 
for  the  payment  of  1982  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  to  reimburse  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  for  payments  under 
the  tax  equalization  program  for  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens;  "Interna- 
tional Conferences  and  Contingencies", 
$7,284,000: 

International  Commissions:  "Internation- 
al Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$7,927,000;  "American  Sections,  Internation- 
al Conunissions".  $2,847,000;  "International 
Fisheries  Commissions",  $8,237,000; 

"The  Asia  Foundation".  $3,100,000; 
Related  Agencies 

Board  for  International  Brosulcasting, 
"Grants  and  Expenses ',  $86,519,000; 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
$404,000; 

International  Communication  Agency: 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $443,286,000:  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  (Special  Foreign  Curren- 
cy Program)",  $9,200,000:  "Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interchange  Between 
East  and  West",  $16,880,000;  "Acquisition 
and  Construction  of  Radio  Facilities". 
$19,000,000; 

TITLE  rv 
The  Judiciary 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services:  "Salaries  of 
Judges",  $59,400,000;  "Salaries  of  Support- 
ing Personnel",  $263,400,000;  "Expenses  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Courts", 
$55,600,000:  "Bankruptcy  Courts,  Salaries 
and  Expenses ".  $81,200,000:  "Pees  of  Jurors 
and  Commissioners".  $43,500,000;  "Space 
and  Facilities".  $123,000,000. 

The  following  authority  is  hereby  granted 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
under  the  reprograming  procedures  that 
apply  to  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Relat- 
ed   Agencies    in    accordance    with    House 


Report  97-180  and  with  section  508  of  H.R. 
4169  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  October  30.  1981. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. "Operations.  Research,  and 
Facilities",  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  may  be 
transferred  from  Salaries  and  Expenses 
funds  under  this  appropriation  to  General 
Administration,  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  funds  for  moving 
expenses  may  t>e  reprogramed  from  appro- 
priations in  this  joint  resolution; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  funds  for  moving 
expenses  may  be  reprogramed  from  appro- 
priations in  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
November  20.  1981.  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  September  30, 
1982,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  104.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shsUl  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  105.  All  obligations  incurred  in  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  bringing  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  arid  confirmed  If  otherwise  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  106.  No  provision  in  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  that  makes 
the  availability  of  any  appropriation  provid- 
ed therein  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  additional  authorizing  or  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  in  section  102(c)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution  and  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  720(b)  and  722(aKl)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $35,790,000  is 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  two  teaching  facilities 
under  section  720(a)(1)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  108.  No  fimds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  or  implement  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  before  March  30. 
1982.  Such  reorganization  plan  may  be  im- 
plemented after  March  30.  1982.  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Continuing  Resolution  for  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms.  $15,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 
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Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  transfer  up 
to  2  per  centum  from  any  appropriation  ac- 
count provided  by  this  joint  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  otherwise 
appropriated  in  H.R.  4121.  entitled  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1982.  to  any 
other  such  appropriation  account:  Provided, 
That  the  recipient  appropriation  account  is 
not  increased  by  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  amount  provided  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  approval  for 
such  transfers  is  obtained  in  advsmce  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  no.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Building  F^ind  within 
the  General  Services  Administration  may  be 
used  to  initiate  new  construction,  advance 
design,  and  repairs  and  alteration  line-item 
projects  and  lease  construction  projects 
which  are  included  in  either  H.R.  4121.  as 
psLssed  by  the  House,  or  in  H.R.  4121,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  on  September  22,  1981. 

Sec.  lU.  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  not  include  in  his  recommendations 
for  revenue  enhancements  any  recommen- 
dations which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing Federal  tax  incentives  for  energy 
conservation  or  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

Sec  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  provided  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786).  and  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note))  shall  not 
be  withheld  from  obligation  unless  and  until 
a  special  message  specifying  a  deferral  or  re- 
scission of  budget  authority  for  such  pro- 
grams is  officially  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, when  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  hereafter  be  used  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
railroad  branchline  abandonments  in  the 
State  of  North  Dalcota  by  the  entity  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad,  or  its  agents  or  assignees,  in 
excess  of  a  total  of  350  miles:  Provided. 
That  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  section 
311  (amendment  numbered  93)  as  set  forth 
in  the  conference  report  and  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1982  (H.R.  4209).  filed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  13.  1981 
(H.  Rept.  No.  97-331). 

Sec.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
funds  provided  for  section  18  nonurban  for- 
mula grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  allocated  using  data  from  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  one-half  of  the 
sums  appropriated  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980  decennial  census. 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560. 
entitled  "Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 


Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982",  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
under  title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available 
under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on 
October  6,  1981:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  available  for  entitlements  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended,  is  amended  so  as  to 
permit  payment  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  such  section  3(a)  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payment  for  fiscal  year  1981.  unless  the  en- 
titlement for  such  agency  is  determined 
under  section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed further,  That  the  provisions  of  section 
3(d)(2)(B)  shall  be  fully  funded  and  not  sub- 
ject to  rateable  reduction:  Provided  further, 
Ihat  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  shall  not 
apply. 

Sec.  116.  There  are  appropriated  $750,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Sec.  117.  Funding  for  sections  501  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  and  for  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
shall  be  at  the  levels  and  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services  Education  Act.  1982,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560, 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for 
Student  Financial  Assistance  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  additional  conditions: 

(1)  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student 
may  receive  in  1982-1983  academic  year  is 
$1,800,  notwithstanding  section 
411(a)(2)(A)(i)(II)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  cost  of  attendance  used  for  calcu- 
lating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  Pell 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  estab- 
lish or  approve  separate  systems  of  need 
analysis  for  academic  year  1982-1983,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  482  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  subpart  2  of  part  A,  part  C, 
and  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  1981-1982  academic  year  shall  be  the 
family  contribution  schedule  for  the  1982- 
1983  academic  year,  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  exclude  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  described  in  paragraph 
(5)  and  to  reflect  the  most  recent  and  rele- 
vant data,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  establish  a  series  of  assessment 
rates  applicable  to  discretionary  income  in 
accordance  with  section  482(b)(4)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  modified 
family  contribution  schedule  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution and  shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 482  (b)(3)  and  the  provisions  of  section 
411(a)(2)(B)(ii).  no  Pell  Grant  shall  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attend- 


ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
is  in  attendance,  and  the  sum  of  the  expect- 
ed family  contribution  and  any  amount  paid 
to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  any  amount  paid 
the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  if  with  re- 
spect to  any  student,  it  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  a  Pell  Grant  plus  the  amount 
of  the  expected  family  contribution,  the 
amount  paid  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  stu- 
dent under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
amount  paid  the  student  under  chapters  34 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance  for  that  year, 
the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  shall  be  re- 
duced until  the  combination  of  expected 
family  contribution,  the  amount  of  the  Pell 
Grant,  and  the  amount  paid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  chapters  34  and  35 
of  title  38  ol  the  United  States  Code,  does 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

Sec.  119.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September 
30,  1982),  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
the  services  of  a  professional  archivist.  Such 
services  shall  be  obtained  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  not  be  obtained  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Sec.  120.  There  is  appropriated 
$69,800,000  for  section  611  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  which  is  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  under  this  joint 
resolution  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9,  1981,  for  such  section  611. 

Sec.  121.  For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960, 
$991,845,000,  of  which  $892,865,538  shall  be 
for  allotments  under  section  100(b)(1), 
$6,134,462  shall  be  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 110(b)(3),  $650,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  activi- 
ties under  section  130,  and  $18,000,000  shall 
be  for  activities  under  section  711  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  122.  The  Attorney  General  shall  exer- 
cise his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
March  1.  1982.  for  the  detention  of  any  en- 
trant, any  applicant  for  political  asylum  or 
for  refugee  status,  or  any  other  alien  which 
would  cause  the  total  number  of  aliens  to 
exceed  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the 
facility  known  as  Krome  North,  located  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  at  any  other  facility  in 
the  State  of  Florida  for  the  detention  of 
aliens  awaitin?  :;xclusiori,  deportation,  or  re- 
settlement which  is  not  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  123.  There  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $90,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wind- 
fall benefits,  as  provided  under  section  15(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974, 
which,  together  with  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  under 
H.R.  4560,  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
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and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  for  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  shall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments through  September  30,  1982. 

Sec.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  each  State 
shall  establish  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  resolution 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram are  used  for  payments  in  accordance 
with  section  2605(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
that  each  eligrible  household  receiving  such 
payments  does  not  use  the  payments  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  2602(a). 

Sec.  125.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions 
of  section  210  of  the  Departments  of  Lat>or. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982  (H.R.  4560).  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6,  1981,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  209  of  such  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  November  9,  1981,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  126.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect 
to  any  independent  construction  contractor 
who  is  engaged  by  an  operator  for  the  con- 
struction, repair  or  alteration  of  structures, 
facilities,  utilities  or  private  ways  or  roads 
located  on  (or  appurtenant  to)  the  surface 
areas  of  any  coal  or  other  mine,  and  whose 
employees  work  in  a  specifically  demarcated 
area,  separate  from  actual  mining  or  extrac- 
tion activities:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safely  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  127.  There  is  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$362,000,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  Act. 

Sec.  128.  There  are  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
$61,180,000  for  activities  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  129.  There  is  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  relating  to  the  Job  Corps  which  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  under  H.R.  4560.  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982.  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Sec.  130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  subject  only 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  applicants,  and 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  authority 
available,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  for  which  authority  to  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  or  insure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  H.R. 
4034  shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee or  insure  in  the  full  amounts  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  other  applica- 
ble law. 

Sec.  131.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  of 


the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief,  $17,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Mount  Saint  Helens  volcano. 

Sec.  132.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Trans 
portation  shall  approve,  upon  the  request  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  construction  of  an 
interchange  to  appropriate  standards  at  I- 
94  and  County  Line  Road  at  the  Porter-La 
Porte  County  Line  near  Michigan  City,  Indi- 
ana, with  the  Federal  share  of  such  con- 
struction to  be  financed  out  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  Indiana  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  133.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  of  this  joint  resolution  any 
proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  authority 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1403)  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  for  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  authorized  under  title  VII  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210) 
shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  any  amount  of 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  deferred 
therein  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion unless,  within  a  45-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  transmittal  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
1011  (3)  and  (5)  of  the  Imi>oundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1401  (3)  and  (5)), 
the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  a  bill 
approving  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral. 

iSEC.  134.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution or  by  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  increase,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  as  may  be  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  limitation  shall  be  construed  to  reduce 
any  salary  which  may  be  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution 
nor  shall  this  limitation  be  construed  in  any 
manner  to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  Federal 
judge  or  of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Sec.  135.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  section  101(h)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, but  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  nothing  in  section  101(h)  shall  (or 
shall  be  construed  to)  require  that  the  rate 
of  salary  or  basic  pay,  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  or  on  account  of  services  per- 
formed after  December  31,  1981.  be  limited 
to  or  reduced  to  an  amount  which  is  less 
than— 

( 1 )  $59,500,  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  $58,500,  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  IV 
of   the   Executive   Schedule   under  section 

5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  or 

(3)  $57,500,  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of   the  Executive  Schedule   under  section 

5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 


(b>(l)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  any 
rale  of  salary  or  pay  shall  be  considered  to 
correspond  to  the  basic  pay  for  a  level  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  if  the  rate  of  salary 
or  pay  for  that  office  or  position  is  (i)  fixed 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  level  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  or  (ii)  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  level  (or  to  a 
percentage  of  such  a  maximum  rate)  by 
reason  of  section  5308  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
(other  than  the  provisions  of  such  section 
305.  as  made  applicable  by  section  101(h)  of 
this  joint  resolution)  or  congressional  reso- 
lution. 

(2)  In  applying  subsection  (a)  for  any 
office  or  position  for  which  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay  is  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  such  a  maximum  rate,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  for  that  office  or  position,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  percentage  of  the 
specified  amount. 

(c)  Any  adjustment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion made  to  the  pay  of  any  employee  or 
class  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  be  of  such 
amount  as  to  assure,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  that  such  employees  are 
not  paid  at  rates  less  than  employees  or 
classes  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  who 
hold  equivalent  positions. 

Sec.  136.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution  and  in 
order  to  execute  congressional  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Constitution  to  provide  spe- 
cific items  of  expenditures,  appropriations 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  reduced  proportionally,  as  indicated,  for 
programs,  projects,  or  activities  for  which 
provision  would  be  made  in  the  following 
appropriation  Acts: 

Departments  of  Lat>or.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Re- 
latMl  Agencies.  1982  shall  be  reduced  by  2 
percent; 

Treasury.  Postal  Ser\'ice  and  General  Gov- 
enunent  Appropriation  Act.  1982  shall  be 
reduced  by  2  percent; 

Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act, 
1982  shall  be  reduced  by  3  percent;  and 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  shall  be 
reduced  by  4  percent  except  for  the  educa- 
tion and  Indian  services  activities  of  the 
"Operation  of  Indian  Programs"  appropria- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
clinical  services  activity  of  the  "Indian 
Health  Services"  appropriation  of  the 
Health  Services  Administration. 

(b)  Total  appropriations  made  available  in 
this  joint  resolution  under  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  shall  be  re- 
duced by  2  percent:  Provided.  That  such  re- 
ductions in  total  appropriation  shall  be  ap- 
plied proportionally  only  to  projects  and  ac- 
tivities in  titles  IV  and  V  of  such  Act:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  level  of  budget  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  the  level  of 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  If  such  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  the 
level  shall  be  as  set  forth  by  section  101  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

(c)  Appropriations  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  joint  res- 
olution in  areas  not  involving  direct  assist- 
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ance  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture  are 
hereby  reduced  in  the  following  amounts: 

Office  of  Governmental   and   Public  Af- 
fairs. J359.000; 
Scientific  activities  overseas,  $5,000,000; 
Contracts  and  granU  for  agriculture  re- 
search under  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  4501).  $10,000,000; 
Competitive  research  grants,  $15,000,000; 
Payments  for  carrying  out  renewable  re- 
sources extension,  $3,500,000: 
Public  Law  480.  $103,528,000; 
Rural  housing  insurance  fund,  reimburse- 
ment for  losses  in  prior  years.  $97,000,000; 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund,  reim- 
bursement for  losses  in  prior  yf.ars, 
$56,000,000;  and 

Rural  development  insurance  fund,  reim- 
bursement for  losses  in  prior  years. 
$24,000,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  made  available  for  the 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  in  this 
joint  resolution  are  hereby  reduced  in  the 
following  amounts: 

Department  of  Thansportatioh 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses and/or  transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development.  $6,000,000; 

Coast  Guard.  operating  expenses, 
$20,000,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
recreational  boating  safety;  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements,  $10,000,000; 
alteration  of  bridges,  $4,000,000;  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
$2,000,000;  offshore  oil  pollution  compensa- 
tion fund.  $3,000,000;  and  deepwater  port  li- 
ability fund.  $3,000,000; 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ations. $20,000,000:  facilities,  engineering 
and  development,  $5,000,000;  facilities  and 
equipment  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $18,000,000;  research,  engineering 
and  development  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
FMnd).  $6,000,000:  and  construction.  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports.  $5,000,000; 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  limita- 
tion on  general  operating  expense.s. 
$5,000,000;  highway  safety  research  and  de- 
velopment. $2,000,000;  highway  beautifica- 
tion.  $1,000,000;  territorial  highways, 
$1,000,000;  and  interstate  transfer  grants- 
highways,  $18,000,000; 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  research,  $7,000,000; 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  office  of 
the  administrator,  $1,000,000;  railroad 
safety,  $1,000,000;  railroad  research  and  de- 
velopment. $5,000,000;  rail  service  assist- 
ance, $5,000,000.  of  which  at  least  $2,000,000 
shall  be  deducted  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  the  Minority  Business  Resource 
Center;  Northeast  corridor  improvement 
program.  $6,000,000:  payments  to  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Revolving  Fund.  $3,000,000:  and  re- 
deemable preference  shares.  $7,000,000; 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, administrative  expenses.  $2,500,000;  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
and  university  research  and  training. 
$4,000,000;  urban  discretionary  grants. 
$14,750,000;  non-urban  formula  grants. 
$14,000,000;  urban  formula  grants. 
$14,250,000:  and  interstate  transfer  grants- 
transit.  $12,000,000; 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, research  and  special  programs, 
$6,000,000,  of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
research  and  development  and  $600,000 
shall  be  deducted  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  grants-in-aid  as  authorized  by  sec- 


tion 5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968. 

Related  Agencies 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  salaries 
and  expenses.  $4,500,000; 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  investment  in  fund  anticipation 
notes  ($7,000,000);  and 

United  States  Railway  Association,  admin- 
istrative expenses.  $4,000,000. 

(e)  Reductions  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  appropriations  for  those  activi- 
ties involving  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  including  rev- 
enue sharing  under  the  Payment  to  State 
and  Local  Government  Fiscal  Assistance 
Trust  Fund,  activities  supported  under  the 
budget  account  entitled  "Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. LimiUtion  on  Administrative 
Expenses"  or  from  fundls  available  for  the 
administration  of  the  medicare  program, 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  veterans'  med- 
ical care. 

(f)  Reductions  made  by  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  account,  activity,  program 
or  project  for  which  funds  are  provided  by  a 
1982  appropriation  Act  enacted  into  law 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

(g)  No  account,  activity,  program  or 
project  may  be  terminated  as  a  result  of  re- 
ductions made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(h)  Should  additional  outlay  reductions  be 
necessary  to  reach  the  level  currently  stated 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  Administration  and 
not  otherwise  accomplished  by  the  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982  associated  with  programs  for 
which  substantial  increases  in  budget  au- 
thority are  recommended  by  the  Adminis- 
tration over  fiscal  year  1981.  shall  be  post- 
poned. 

Sec  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution  except  section 
136,  $619,240,000  is  appropriated  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund  for  revenue  forgone  on  free 
and  reduced-rate  mail. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly 
adjust  preferred  rates  so  as  to  recover  the 
difference  between  the  amount  which  was 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
2401(c)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  and 
the  amount  hereby  appropriated.  Such  ad- 
justment shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  following  subsections: 

(a)  The  amount  attributable  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  authorization  specified  in  section 
1723(a)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  August  13.  1981.  shall  be  recov- 
ered from  the  classes  of  mail  specified  in 
section  1723(b)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  The  remaining  amount  shall  be  recov- 
ered through  proportional  adjustment  to 
the  rates  for  each  class  of  reduced-rate  mail 
under  section  3626  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  after  the  adjustment  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  adjustments  under  this  section 
shall  look  first  to  the  phased  rates  under 
section  3626  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  not  affect  the  remaining  (continu- 
ing) rate  reductions  for  any  category  until 
phasing  for  all  categories  is  exhausted. 

Sec.  138.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  in  section  139(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  97-51.  strike  '1981"  and  insert 
"1980". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  370.  and  that  I 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  for  purposes  of  debate  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  explained  several  times,  there  is 
no  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee or  perhaps  on  me  as  chairman  of 
that  committee  to  have  to  deal  with 
the  subject  we  have  here  today,  the 
further  continuing  resolution.  Unfor- 
tunately this  resolution  is  necessary 
because  there  is  no  other  way  for  the 
Government  to  carry  on  its  business. 

For  the  second  straight  year  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  our  com- 
mittee particularly,  has  worked  over- 
time to  present  the  appropriation  bills 
to  this  body.  We  have  passed  those 
bills  with  the  exception  of  one  and  on 
that  bill  we  were  delayed  due  to  the 
lack  of  authorizing  legislation. 

May  I  say  that  we  are  in  this  situa- 
tion because  our  friends  on  the  Senate 
side,  for  reasons  which  only  they  un- 
derstand, have  been  unable  to  take  up 
the  appropriation  bills.  In  the  absence 
of  a  continuing  resolution  there  is  no 
way  for  the  Government  to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  serious 
moment,  in  my  judgment,  because  of 
the  situation  that  faces  us.  I  might  tell 
you  that  I  believe  we  cannot  keep 
going  the  way  we  have  with  constantly 
increasing  appropriations,  constantly 
spending  money  through  entitlements 
and  backdoor  spending. 

I  was  the  chairman  of  the  study 
committee  that  recommended  the 
Budget  Act  to  the  Congress.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  close  the  backdoor,  put 
activities  on  budget,  and  gain  control. 
Unfortunately  that  instrument  has 
been  ignored  and  the  requirements  of 
law  have  been  waived  which  create 
this  situation  we  face  today. 

For  the  last  37  out  of  38  years  our 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
imder  the  budget  for  those  items  that 
are  subject^  to  our  review.  The  fault 
does  not  lie  with  the  committee  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  head  out  rather 
with  these  mandatory  entitlements. 

I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  in  the 
history  of  Congress  when  there  has 
been  more  cooperation  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  First 
we  are  asked  to  rescind  $15.1  billion  in 
last  year's  expenditures.  These  were 
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referred  to  our  various  subcommittees 
and  they  came  in  and  recommended, 
with  your  approval,  that  we  rescind 
$14.3  billion. 

We  were  further  asked,  if  I  may 
relate  to  you,  to  stay  under  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  March  10  budget  and  we 
stayed  imder  the  budget  and  in  some 
instances  further  reduced  programs. 

Following  that,  the  President  came 
up  with  a  second  request  for  reduc- 
tions and  now  a  third  request  for  re- 
ductions. 

May  I  say  again  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  three 
equal  branches  of  the  Government. 
Our  forefathers,  when  they  set  up  this 
Government,  thought  that  the  right 
to  veto  would  be  an  ample  protection 
for  the  executive  branch  so  that  its 
powers  would  not  be  encroached  upon. 
They  gave  to  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  judicial  branch,  the  right 
to  decide  matters,  so  that  it  could  pro- 
tect itself.  Our  forefathers  also  estab- 
lished an  appropriation  process  on  the 
legislative  side,  the  people's  branch, 
mind  you.  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  people.  This  is  our  first  and  pri- 
mary duty,  perhaps  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol  more  so  than  on  the  Senate 
side.  This  was  designed  so  we  could 
protect  ourselves  by  withholding  ap- 
propriations for  the  other  two 
branches  of  Government  to  the  point 
of  protecting  the  jurisdiction  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  people's  branch. 

D  1330 

In  this  last  resolution  we  came  out 
with  a  proposal  that  made  substantial 
cuts  in  programs  but  we  know  you 
carmot  keep  going  that  way,  now  we 
have  got  to  level  off. 

During  that  last  conference  on  the 
continuing  resolution  we  made  these 
reductions.  We  also  responded  to  the 
President  by  including  in  that  bill  cer- 
tain things  that  they  thought  highly 
desirable  and.  may  I  say,  they  said 
were  necessary. 

We  made  that  change  and  carried 
that  bill  to  the  other  body.  We  stayed 
there  until  sometime  after  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  all  the  conferees. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  signed  it, 
thinking  we  had  done  what  we  had 
been  requested  to  do.  And  all  of  our 
friends  on  this  side.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  except  three  signed  it.  but 
they  made  no  kick  or  complaint  about 
it. 

So  we  left  that  conference  thinking 
we  had  an  agreement  and  that  it 
would  be  signed. 

I  used  the  illustration  the  other  day 
and  quoted  my  good  friend,  Claude 
Pepper  from  Florida.  He  said: 

Our  Government  is  like  the  ancient  Rus- 
sian troika,  a  three-horse  chariot,  all  three 
have  to  pull  in  the  same  direction  or  else 
you  stand  still. 

So  there  is  a  need  for  us  to  do  what 
we  can. 


Now  we  are  faced  with  a  motion  to 
recommit.  Let  me  describe,  briefly, 
what  is  involved. 

The  motion  to  recommit  will  pro- 
vide, based  on  the  statements  made 
yesterday,  at  least  $500  million  more 
for  foreign  aid. 

In  addition  the  substitute,  if  I  read  it 
correctly,  will  give  them  a  4-percent 
reduction  with  a  6-percent  possibility. 
It  gives  the  executive  branch  in  ad- 
vance, mind  you,  the  right  to  impound 
2  percent  and  to  decide  where  to  im- 
pound it. 

I  think  if  you  support  the  substitute, 
you  might  as  well  transfer  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  full  control  and  take  the 
legislative  branch  out  of  business.  In 
addition  it  was  said  yesterday  that  the 
President  had  given  assurances  that  if 
we  passed  this  substitute  and  if  every 
bill  met  its  requirements,  he  would 
sign  it.  Well,  if  it  is  going  to  have  to  fit 
this  substitute,  we  will  never  have  a 
bill,  we  are  out  of  business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  very  briefly 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  fur- 
ther cuts  that  are  imposed  are  cen- 
tered and  focused  on  most  of  the 
himian  services  programs.  What  I 
want  to  get  from  the  gentleman  right 
now  is:  What  further  cuts  will  be  im- 
posed by  this  substitute  on  our  human 
services  programs? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
going  to  have  certain  parts  of  this  bill 
handled  by  those  subcommittees  that 
deal  in  the  detail.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement,  if  I  may.  That  will  be  cov- 
ered amply. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  total,  according 
to  the  figures  issued  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
$2,106  million,  according  to  his  figures. 

We  have  in  our  bill  $936  million. 
You  may  say.  "What  is  a  billion  dol- 
lars?" May  I  say  that  it  is  peanuts 
when  you  compare  it  to  the  hundred 
billion  dollar  deficit  that  we  are  going 
to  have  and  the  reason  why  we  are 
going  to  have  them. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  the  tax  bill  we 
have  a  provision  that  allows  big  corpo- 
rations to  defer  taxes  on  tremendous 
sums  of  money,  indeed  billions,  by 
buying  tax  credits  from  others?  Do 
you  realize  that  we  took  the  windfall 
profits  tax  and  cut  billions  in  taxes? 

So  to  make  up  that  tax  loss,  we  are 
asked  for  the  third  time  to  go  to  these 
programs  which,  as  I  say,  look  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people,  to 
their  welfare,  to  their  very  life  and  to 
their  health  and  well-being. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  I  hope  you  will 
stay  with  our  conunittee,  because  we 


have  tried  to  cooperate,  we  have  gone 
back,  and  we  have  cut  where  it  hurts, 
we  have  cut  programs  we  did  not  wish 
to.  But  to  go  further  than  that  and 
add  an  extra  billion  dollars  in  further 
cuts.  I  say  is  not  the  proper  way  to 
proceed.  We  cannot  take  it  out  of  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  operations  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Agriculture  bill 
we  carefully  reviewed  the  bill  to  deter- 
mine activities  that  could  be  reduced 
without  impacting  on  the  programs 
that  are  essential  to  those  engaged  in 
agriculture.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
before.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
farmer  is  now  in  the  worst  fix  eco- 
nomically that  he  has  been  in  since 
the  Great  Depression.  We  did  recom- 
mend reductions  of  $314,387,000;  how- 
ever, we  rejected  reductions  proposed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  would  have  cut  back  on 
programs  designed  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter for  the  American  people. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
urged  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  give  more  ade- 
quate supervision  to  farm  loans,  to 
check  each  case  in  order  to  attempt  to 
work  out  a  plan  which  will  enable  the 
delinquent  borrower  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations. Otherwise,  failure  to  work 
with  the  borrower  could  result  in 
wholesale  foreclosures  and  endanger 
the  entire  economy. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  a  minute  ago  that  if  the 
Republican  substitute  in  the  nature  of 
a  motion  to  recommit  was  passed,  that 
Congress  would  be  out  of  business. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Relying  on  the 
statements  made  in  the  meetings  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Would  the 
Chairman  explain  that  a  little  bit?  I 
notice  there  is  a  lot  of  press  interest  in 
that  matter.  Does  the  Chairman  mean 
that  the  fundamental  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress,  by  way  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee,  would  be  altered, 
as  a  matter  cf  law,  that  would  change 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
and  to  establish  national  priorites? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  repeat  ver- 
batim the  statements  that  were  made, 
that  they  had  been  assured  that  if  the 
bills  went  to  the  President  in  line  with 
this  resolution  which  would  last  for  a 
year,  they  would  sign  them  only  if 
they  are  in  line.  So  I  say,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  if  we  adopt  the  substi- 
tute motion  we  have  taken  ourselves 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the: 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman's  bill 
that  he  proposes  does  not  contain  the 
additional  feature  that  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  that  propos- 
al would  give  the  executive  branch  the 
right  to  reduce  programs  by  6  percent 
rather  than  4  percent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would,  by  allow- 
ing the  President  to  transfer  among 
items  within  accounts. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  resolution.  I 
particularly  want  to  point  out  that 
this  resolution  goes  a  long  way  toward 
solving  a  critical  problem  facing 
400,000  of  our  Nation's  railroad  retir- 
ees. As  we  all  know,  railroad  retirees 
eligible  for  a  dual  benefit  component 
suffered  a  21 -percent  cut  in  this 
earned  benefit  effective  October  1. 

The  cut  was  a  result  of  an  inad- 
equate spending  level  recommended 
by  the  President  and  included  in  the 
first  continuing  resolution.  That  reso- 
lution provided  only  $350  million, 
while  $440  million  is  required  to  fully 
fimd  these  benefits.  This  $90  million 
shortfall  resulted  in  the  21  percent 
cut. 

Fortunately,  the  committee  resolu- 
tion provides  $440  million  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  benefits.  I  understand 
this  amount  is  subject  to  an  additional 
2-percent  across-the-board  cut,  for  a 
net  total  of  $431  million.  While  I 
would  obviously  prefer  the  full  $440 
million,  this  resolution  comes  very 
close  and  would  insure  that  full  bene- 
fits could  be  paid  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

In  contrast.  I  undcrstsuid  that  the 
minority  substitute  offered  today  con- 
tains only  $379  million— a  long  way 
from  full  funding.  That  level  repre- 
sents a  14-percent  cut  in  the  earned 
benefits  of  retirees. 

The  House  has  already  pledged  its 
opposition  to  pension  cuts  to  retirees. 
To  carry  out  that  pledge.  I  urge  your 
support  of  the  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  I  cannot  say.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  undertand  that 
when  we  passed  the  first  continuing 
resolution,  the  President  then  submit- 
ted a  whole  massive  package  of  defer- 
rals and  that  those  deferrals  at  the 
rate  of  12  percent  took  effect  through- 
out the  period  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  assume  also  they  continued  in 
effect  during  the  second  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  respond  by 
saying  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
act  on  deferrals  and  the  right  to  act  on 
rescissions.   If  the  President  submits 


new  deferrals  at  least  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  deal  with  it  on  a  majority 
basis  and  not  through  a  veto  where  we 
have  to  have  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  again  that 
we  have  tried  to  meet  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  could  foresee.  But  I 
assure  you  that  there  are  bound  to  be 
some  that  we  cannot  foresee,  and  that 
is  bound  to  be.  But  we  are  forced  into 
this  postion  because  that  which  we 
thought  to  be  sound  was  vetoed,  and 
we  have  gone  back,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  and  cut  some  more.  I  repeat: 
We  have  done  our  share.  This  is  the 
third  bite  at  the  apple.  I  just  simply 
say  that  we  cjmnot  afford  to  make  it 
go  even  further  in  the  substitute.  I 
hope  you  will  stay  with  our  commit- 
tee. 

D  1345 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  resolution,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  which  I  will 
offer  as  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  hope  I  can  clear  the  air,  and  focus 
attention  on  the  real  differences  be- 
tween the  chairman's  resolution,  and 
mine. 

The  substitute  makes  the  minimum 
savings  that  the  President  has  agreed 
to  accept. 

His  does  not. 

The  substitute  will  be  signed  into 
law. 

His  will  not. 

The  substitute  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate  without  a  conference. 

His  will  not. 

These  are  the  essential  differences. 

If  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  for  clarification 
after  I  have  completed  my  remarks. 

The  two  resolutions  are  similar  in 
nearly  all  other  important  respects. 

There  is  no  difference  on  "protect- 
ing the  appropriations  process."  since 
both  resolutions  provide  that  the  regu- 
lar bills  shall  become  the  funding 
mechanism  when  enacted  into  law. 

There  is  no  difference  on  "congres- 
sional prerogatives."  since  both  resolu- 
tions make  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions in  budget  authority  for  selected 
bills,  and  make  itemized  reductions  in 
budget  authority  for  other  bills. 

The  reduction  in  the  substitute  is  4 
percent,  and  the  chairman's  is  2  per- 
cent for  one  bill,  3  percent  for  two 
bills,  and  4  percent  for  one  bill. 

We  exempt  many  of  the  same  items: 
Entitlements,  general  revenue  sharing, 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  veterans' 
medical  care. 

The  substitute  resolution  exempts 
the  IRS  and  certain  specified  law  en- 
forcement programs,  and  his  does  not, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  say  you  should 
vote  on  that  basis. 

His  cuts  are  proportional  down  to 
the  level  of  projects  and  activities, 
while  mine  are  proportional  only  down 


to  the  account  level,  with  a  6  percent 
floor  for  cuts  in  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

I  happen  to  think  that  our  formula 
is  a  better  combination  of  equity  and 
commonsense  discretion  for  the  execu- 
tive, but  I  am  not  going  to  say  you 
should  vote  on  that  basis. 

Both  resolutions  provide  for  in- 
creases in  pay  for  the  first  three  exec- 
utive levels— increases  which  are  sub- 
stantially below  the  rates  which  would 
be  in  effect  with  no  pay  cap  at  all. 

Both  resolutions  provide  the  same 
effective  rate  for  Defense. 

Both  resolutions  contain  most  of  the 
conference  agreements  in  the  vetoed 
continuing  resolution. 

Both  the  chairman  and  I  have  tried 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  pro- 
grams we  believe  in. 

The  chairman  took  care  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  some  of 
the  most  creative  budget  cuts  I  have 
seen  in  24  years,  and  if  the  Members 
would  like  some  entertainment,  I 
direct  their  attention  to  the  Agricul- 
ture provision  on  page  33  of  the  chair- 
man's resolution. 

I  fought  hard  for  adequate  funding 
for  the  programs  in  Health  and 
Human  Services— programs  I  deeply 
believe  in,  and  have  stoutly  defended 
for  years. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  substitute 
resolution  is  the  best  possible  political 
compromise  under  current  circum- 
stances, and  I  will  be  happy  to  debate 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  the 
details  of  the  substitute  resolution 
compared  to  the  Labor-HHS  bill  which 
was  reported  from  his  committee. 

All  of  us  remember  the  drama  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  conference 
on  the  last  continuing  resolution,  and 
the  veto. 

We  worked  hard  for  a  compromise, 
but  we  failed. 

Did  we  learn  anything? 

What  we  should  have  learned  is  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  President  and 
his  advisors  who  have  a  sense  of  will 
and  determination  that  this  town  has 
not  seen  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

This  President  means  what  he  says. 

He  will  not  be  bluffed,  and  he  will 
not  sign  a  bill  that  falls  far  short  of 
the  minimum  savings  he  has  said  he 
will  accept. 

Let  me  spell  it  out  again. 

The  substitute  resolution  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment, and  will  be  signed  into  law. 

The  Chairman's  resolution  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  political  fantasy,  gamesman- 
ship, and  wishful  thinking  that  will 
lead  us  all  down  the  road  to  disaster. 

It  will  be  freely  amended  by  the 
Senate,  mangled  in  conference,  and 
vetoed. 

We  will  be  here  on  Christmas  Eve, 
angry    and    frustrated,    with    payless 
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paydays  and  another  Government 
shutdown. 

And  we  will  have  brought  it  on  our- 
selves if  we  go  down  that  road. 

Vote  for  the  substitute  resolution, 
and  let  us  go  home. 

DEFENSE  AND  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Defense  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion imposes  a  2-percent  reduction 
across  the  board,  but  with  the  cut  ap- 
plied proportionately  against  only  the 
procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment titles.  However,  this  reduction 
would  fall  out  when  a  conference 
agreement  is  reached,  at  which  time 
the  conference  level  would  be  the  rate, 
or  the  expiration  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  at  which  time  the  lower 
of  the  House  or  Senate  levels  should 
be  the  rate. 

In  the  latter  case,  budget  authority 
would  be  $196.7  billion  as  compared  to 
the  fiscal  year  1981  level  of  $171.3  bil- 
lion, and  compared  to  the  $197.6  bil- 
lion allowed  by  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1982  and  the  Sen- 
ate's $208.5  billion  fiscal  year  1982  bill 
as  passed. 

'This  is  the  same  provision  as  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Conference  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  and  is  identical 
to  the  committee  bill  before  us. 

Military  construction  also  is  cut  by  2 
percent  from  the  lower  of  the  House- 
or  Senate-passed  versions.  The  base 
level  is  $6.3  billion,  but  with  the  2-per- 
cent cut,  this  is  reduced  to  about  $6.2 
billion.  "The  committee  bill  cuts  Milcon 
by  3  percent  or  $191  million. 

So.  taking  into  account  the  Presi- 
dent's September  Defense  request  of 
$200.5  billion  and  his  Milcon  request 
of  $7.3  billion,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion I  offer  provides  a  combined  total 
of  $209.9  billion  against  a  request  of 
$207.8.  The  committee  proposal  sets 
$202.8  billion  as  the  combined  level, 
the  difference  being  only  the  1-per- 
cent differential  in  the  military  con- 
struction reduction,  and  my  utilization 
of  the  Senate-passed  version  in  the 
base  calculation. 

Defense  is  under  this  resolution 
until  February  15,  1982  and  Military 
Construction  for  the  life  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  understand,  however,  that  Defense 
is  expected  to  go  to  conference  next 
week,  and  Military  Construction  possi- 
bly tomorrow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  independent 
agencies,  the  substitute,  unlike  the 
committee  bill,  would  allow,  with  the 
exception  of  accounts  within  the  VA, 
the  4-percent  reduction  to  be  applied 
to  accounts  at  or  below  the  revised 
budget  estimates.  Like  the  committee 
bill,  my  substitute  specifically  exempts 
veterans  entitlement  programs,  the 
veterans  medical  care  account  and  rev- 
enue sharing  payments  from  the  4- 
percent  reduction. 


Applying  the  4-percent  reduction  to 
accounts  already  at  the  revised  budget 
estimates  would  result  in  additional 
budget  authority  savings  of  $755  mil- 
lion and  outlay  savings  of  $39  million. 

INTERIOR 

For  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
related  agencies,  the  substitute  pro- 
vides for  a  4-percent  reduction  to  be 
applied  proportionately  by  account  to 
the  levels  of  funding  provided  in  the 
conference  report  and  joint  explanato- 
ry statement  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference. House  Report  97-315,  to  H.R. 
4035,  as  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  12,  1981. 

Applying  this  4-percent  reduction  to 
the  conference  level  approved  by  the 
House  on  November  12,  1981,  would 
result  in  budget  authority  savings  of 
$300  million. 

ENERGY  AND  WATER 

As  regards  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriations provisions,  these  are  no 
longer  the  subject  of  the  debate  since 
the  President  signed  into  law  H.R. 
4144  on  December  4. 

LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND 
EDUCATION 

The  Labor-HHS-Education  chapter 
of  this  resolution  is  always  the  hardest 
and  most  critical  chapter  of  any  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  me.  First  of  all, 
you  all  know  I  don't  like  to  have  con- 
tinuing resolutions— certainly  few 
among  us  do.  But  because  of  delays  in 
the  other  body  that  have  kept  us  from 
getting  to  conference  on  the  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  bill,  we 
are  again  faced  with  the  need  of  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  my  resolution 
contains  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  responsi- 
ble package.  This  resolution  provides 
that  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  programs  be 
funded  at  a  rate  which  is  the  lower  of 
the  House-passed  or  the  Senate  re- 
ported Labor-HHS-Education  bills 
(that  is  H.R.  4560).  The  basic  rate  I 
have  established  in  this  resolution  is 
the  basic  rate  of  the  vetoed  continuing 
resolution  before  the  2-percent  reduc- 
tion was  applied. 

Then,  to  this  basic  rate  we  have 
made  certain  exceptions  for  key 
human  service,  education,  and  health 
programs  that  we  believe  are  particu- 
larly critical  to  this  Nation.  Many  of 
these  exceptions  are  ones  that  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  agreed  upon 
in  the  vetoed  continuing  resolution. 

For  example,  we  added  to  the  basic 
rate  an  additional  $31  million  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant; 
we  added  $62  million  to  the  communi- 
ty services  block  grant:  we  added  $45 
million  for  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits; we  added  $69.8  million  for  handi- 
capped education;  and  $140  million  for 
education  block  grants;  and  $175  mil- 
lion for  the  low  income  energy  assist- 
ance program. 

I  could  go  on  and  detail  other  ad- 
justments, and  I  will   mention  some 


later,  but  the  real  point  is,  that  to  the 
basic  rate  we  made  some  adjustments 
in  these  very  vital  health  and  human 
service  programs  to  make  sure  that 
their  funding  levels  would  preserve 
them  as  effective,  productive  pro- 
grams: House,  $454;  Senate.  $344;  total 
add-ons,  $788. 

Then  this  resolution  applies  a  4-per- 
cent reduction  to  virtually  every  dis- 
cretionary account.  You  will  recall 
that  this  House  voted  to  accept  a  2- 
percent  reduction  less  than  3  weeks 
ago  and  at  that  time  we  did  not  have 
all  of  the  adjustments  I  have  provided 
for  here. 

The  4-percent  reduction  produces 
additional  savings  over  the  vetoed  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  $529  million. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  $529  million  out 
of  a  total  budget  for  this  chapter  of 
nearly  $85  billion  is  not  a  tremendous 
amount.  At  the  same  time  we  all  know 
I  would  rather  not  make  a  single  re- 
duction in  this  budget,  but  there  are 
some  practical  realities  that  we  must 
come  to  grips  with.  Specifically,  in 
order  to  get  a  bill  signed,  we  must 
produce  some  additional  savings  over 
the  vetoed  continuing  resolution. 

I  fought  like  crazy  with  the  adminis- 
tration, OMB.  and  the  other  body  to 
come  up  with  the  package  I've 
brought  before  you  today.  It  is  not 
perfect  and  I'll  be  the  first  to  admit 
that,  but  it  is  a  dam  good  package 
that  takes  an  even-handed  approach 
to  funding  these  programs  at  a  level 
we  can  all  live  with. 

When  I  first  started  negotiating  this 
package  with  the  other  body,  the 
White  House,  auid  OMB,  they  didn't 
want  any  of  the  add-ons  I've  men- 
tioned to  you.  They  wanted  to  take  a 
great  deal  more  budget  authority  out 
of  this  chapter.  I  fought  that!  I  de- 
manded that  the  add-ons  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  previous  continuing 
resolution,  be  part  of  this  package- 
programs  like  handicaped  education, 
rehabilitation  services,  developmental 
disabilities.  I  fought  for  those  and  got 
every  one  of  them. 

I  also  got  every  add-on  that  we 
Members  of  the  House  Conference  on 
the  vetoed  continuing  resolution  had 
fought  for.  The  critical  point  is  that 
we  bargained  for  these  adjustments, 
we  got  them,  and,  we  got  a  guarantee 
that  with  the  4-percent  reduction  we 
would  get  a  signed  bill. 

Just  yesterday  I  talked  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Schmitt,  and  he  said 
he  is  ready  to  move  in  the  Senate  on 
the  regular  fiscal  1982  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education 
appropriations  bill.  He  went  further 
and  said  that  he  would  push  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  so  that  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
Labor-HHS  bill  passed.  I  should  add 
that  I  also  got  an  agreement  from  the 
I»resident  that  he  will  sign  each  and 
every  regular  appropriations  bill  that 
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comes  to  him  this  year  that  is  within 
the  parameters  of  this  resolution. 

I  should  also  mention  that  this 
Labor-Health  and  Human  Services 
package  includes  all  language  provi- 
sions of  the  vetoed  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Lots  of  you  had  language  provi- 
sions there  you  cared  about.  For  ex- 
ample, we  made  sure  there  was  no  cap 
on  the  entitlement  of  the  foster  care 
program. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES- 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES; 
MEDICARE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES;  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Allow  me  to  explain  briefly  the  sav- 
ings achieved  in  my  resolution 
through  limitations  on  the  use  of  trust 
funds  for  administrative  expenses  in 
three  accounts.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
negotiated  for  reductions  in  these  limi- 
tations as  well.  Originally,  the  package 
called  for  limitations  amounting  to 
budget  authority  reductions  of  $500 
million. 

The  package  I  have  here  calls  for  re- 
ductions in  budget  authority  through 
trust  fund  limitations  of  $310  million 
in  budget  authority,  and  $90  million  in 
additional  outlay  savings  by  creation 
of  "contingency  reserves"  in  the  medi- 
care contractors  account  and  in  the 
administrative  account  of  social  securi- 
ty. 

Those  limitations  amount  to  $400 
million  in  additional  savings  in  this 
chapter  without  jeopardizing  any  of 
the  programs.  Let  me  explain  each 
one: 

MEDICARE  CONTRACTORS.  HEALTH  CARE 
FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  medicare  contractors  account 
the  administration  originally  was 
pushing  for  $116  million  in  cuts  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  My  package  in- 
cludes only  $13  million  in  budget  au- 
thority cuts  and  the  $20  million  in  the 
"contingency  reserve"  which  is  appro- 
priated to  be  used  if  necessary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES.  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  account  for  "limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses"  within  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  original 
cut  being  urged  by  the  administration 
was  $106  million  in  budget  authority.  I 
refused  to  accept  that  reduction  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

My  package  includes  only  $36  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  reductions, 
not  $106  million,  and  a  $70  million 
"contingency  reserve"  which  is  appro- 
priated by  my  resolution  to  be  used 
when  necessary. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Schweiker  of  HHS  that  I  will  supply 
for  the  Record,  but  let  me  just  tell 
you  that  it  provides  assurance  that 
these  two  administrative  accounts  can 
absorb  the  respective  $13  million  and 
$36  million  budget  authority  cuts  I 
have  outlined  without  endangering 
the  programs  or  producing  additional 
fraud,  waste,  or  abuse. 


GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

In  the  account  entitled  "Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  Employment  Services."  my  pro- 
posal increases  the  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses  by  $261  million. 
That  $261  million  is  a  reduction  from 
a  March  budget  base  of  $2.2  billion. 

I  know  there  are  concerns  about  any 
trust  fund  limitations,  but  let  me 
assure  you  that  we  have  carefully  con- 
structed this  limitation  to  assure  that, 
first  of  all.  no  State  unemployment 
office  may  be  closed  as  a  result  of  this 
limitation.  Second,  no  employees  of 
these  offices  may  be  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  this  limitation.  Finally.  I 
have  a  letter  from  Secretary  Donovan, 
dated  yesterday,  stating  that  "if  under 
the  January  economic  assumptions 
the  1982  workload  is  higher  than  as- 
sumed in  the  September  budget  re- 
quest (which  is  what  my  limitation  re- 
flects), the  administration  will  submit 
a  supplemental  budget  request  to 
assure  the  processing  of  the  higher 
workload." 

So,  let  me  just  say  that  this  limita- 
tion represents  a  streamlining  of  un- 
employment insurance  procedures  and 
systems,  and  reductions  in  all  over- 
head functions  not  directly  related  to 
the  processing  of  claims,  or  the  collect- 
ing of  employer  taxes,  or  combatting 
fraud  and  abuse. 

If  it  turns  out  that  the  savings 
cannot  be  achieved  as  the  Department 
and  administration  believe  they  can, 
then  we  have  assurances  that  a  sup- 
plemental request  will  be  made. 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  me  to 
point  out  that  I  have,  in  my  resolu- 
tion, specifically  exempted  these  three 
trust  fund  accounts  from  the  across- 
the-board  4-percent  cut.  Not  one 
penny  will  come  out  of  them  as  a 
result  of  the  4-percent  cut. 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

The  substitute  resolution  provides 
$100  million  more  in  budget  authority 
than  the  committee  resolution,  or  a 
total  of  $9,675  billion,  including  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  level  is  composed  of  the  base  rate 
of  the  lower  of  fiscal  year  1981  levels 
or  fiscal  year  1982  budget  requests, 
plus  $100  million  in  additional  fund- 
ing, for  an  increase  in  the  limitation 
on  direct  lending  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  $100  million.  In  addi- 
tion, one  off-budget  increase  is  provid- 
ed in  the  amount  of  $2.2  billion  for 
Export-Import  Bank  guarantees, 
which  is  also  included  in  the  commit- 
tee resolution.  The  Eximbank  provides 
jobs  in  the  United  States,  makes  U.S. 
firms  more  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets, and  assists  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  $9.7  billion  in  total  budget  au- 
thority provided  in  the  substitute  is 
$1.4  billion  below  the  House-reported 
fiscal  1982  bill,  $1.9  billion  below  a 
Senate-passed    bill,    and    $3.3    billion 


below  comparable  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  is  also  $1.5  billion  below 
the  President's  September  budget  re- 
quest. 

COMMERCE.  JUSTICE,  STATE  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  substitute  resolution  provides 
base  funding  for  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  Judiciary  accounts  at  levels 
contained  in  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  fiscal'year  1982  bill,  H.R.  4169, 
the  same  as  the  committee  bill,  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  committee  bill 
stipulates  the  terms  and  conditions  in 
the  House-passed  bill,  a  provision 
which  may  well  bring  a  Senate  filibus- 
ter if  adopted  by  the  House.  There  are 
numerous  exceptions  from  this  base 
rate,  most  of  which  were  included  in 
the  vetoed  continuing  resolution. 

Total  budget  authority  provided  in 
the  substitute  for  items  in  this  section 
is  $8,517,704,000.  This  is  $1.1  billion 
below  appropriations  enacted  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  $166  million  below  the 
House  fiscal  year  1982  bill,  and  $153 
billion  below  the  Senate  fiscal  year 
1982  bill.  It  is  $594,000  over  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  individual 
programs  are  funded  at  the  same 
levels  in  both  resolutions. 

PAY  CAP  ADJUSTMENT 

Section  142  of  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion provides  a  partial  lifting  of  the 
pay  cap  imposed  on  Federal  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  officials  by  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  1982.  The 
cap  would  not  be  changed  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  pay  ceilings 
would  be  adjusted  for  the  following 
categories:  Executive  Level  III  employ- 
ees would  increase  from  $55,378.50  to 
$59,500;  Executive  Level  IV  employees 
would  increase  from  $52,750  to 
$58,500;  and  Executive  Level  V  em- 
ployees would  increase  from  $50,112.50 
to  $57,500.  The  committee  resolution 
contains  the  same  language. 

TRANSPORTATION 

As  regards  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies,  the 
substitute  resolution  provides  for  a 
bottomline  reduction  of  4  percent 
from  the  fiscal  year  1982  transporta- 
tion appropriations  conference  report 
level  filed  in  the  House  on  November 
13,  1981.  This  compares  to  a  2.2-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  committee  reso- 
lution. This  reduction  is  achieved, 
however,  through  selective  cuts— the 
same  method  employed  in  the  commit- 
tee's version  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. In  most  instances,  they  are 
merely  an  increase  in  cuts  for  the 
same  accounts  proposed  in  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

The  4-percent  figure  represents  a  re- 
duction of  $493  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $306  million  in  outlays. 
This  compares  to  $240  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $142  million  in 
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outlays  contained  in  the  committee 
bill. 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  total  of  $2.1  billion.  The  oper- 
ating expenses  account  is  funded  at 
$1,356  billion;  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements  account 
is  at  $384  million;  retired  pay  contin- 
ues to  receive  $279  million,  the  same 
amount  it  was  allocated  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appro- 
priation conference  report  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion receives  $2.48  billion  in  new  ap- 
propriations under  this  substitute 
measure.  The  airport  development  and 
planning  program  continues  to  be 
capped  at  the  House-Senate  transpor- 
tation conference  level  of  $450  million. 

Amtrak  continues  to  be  the  recipient 
of  a  total  of  $735  million;  $569  million 
in  new  appropriations  and  an  earlier 
appropriation  of  $166  million.  This  is 
the  same  level  as  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Department  of  Transportation  bill. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration is  funded  at  a  level  of 
$3.49  billion.  Of  that  amount.  $1,365 
billion  is  for  the  urban  formula  grants; 
A  new  appropriation  of  $1,449  billion 
plus  $231  million  in  unobligated  carry- 
over funds  for  the  urban  discretionary 
grants  program:  $538  million  for  the 
interstate  transfer  grants  program  for 
mass  transit;  and  $288  million  for  the 
interstate  transfer  grants  program  for 
highways. 

LEGISLATIVE  INTENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  insert  prepared  material 
which  is  intended  to  constitute  legisla- 
tive intent  to  accompany  my  motion  to 
recommit. 

Much  of  the  material  was  based  on 
the  statement  of  managers  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  and  the  style  is 
therefore  somewhat  awkward. 

However,  this  statement  does  repre- 
sent, so  far  as  possible,  the  intent  of 
all  of  the  parties  who  participated  in 
drafting  the  substitute. 

DEFENSE 

The  recommendation  makes  no 
change  from  the  treatment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bills  in 
the  vetoed  version  of  the  continuing 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  357);  however, 
the  expiration  date  for  Defense  in  this 
resolution  is  February  15.  1982. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  2-percent  reduction  to  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Act 
amounting  to  $127  million  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  following  accounts  in  the 
following  amounts: 


Military  construction.  Army: 

Planning  and  design -$8,000,000 

Minor  construction -  3.000,000 


Military   construction.   Navy: 

minor  construction -4,000,000 

Military     construction.     Air 
Force: 

Air  Force  shortfall -  64.000,000 

Minor  construction -  3,000.000 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization infrastructure -45,000,000 

Total - 127,000.000 


The  resolution  directs  that  reduc- 
tions within  each  account  are  to  be 
taken  from  nondomestic  projects. 

EXECUTIVE  PAY 

The  resolution  provides  adjustments 
in  pay  limitations  for  certain  officials 
in  lieu  of  the  22.4  per  cent  increase 
that  otherwise  could  occur  by  statute. 
The  new  rates  would  become  the  stat- 
utory rates  payable,  thus  eliminating 
and  foregoing  all  previously  accrued 
adjustments.  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  excluded  from  the  ad- 
justments. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AND  KROME  NORTH 

The  resolution  includes  language 
providing  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  exercise  his  best  efforts  to  insure 
that  after  March  1  1982,  the  number 
of  aliens  detained  at  the  Krome  North 
facility  in  Miami,  Fla.  who  are  seeking 
entry  into  the  country  shall  not 
exceed  525  and  that  the  number  of 
aliens  detained  at  other  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Florida  who  are  awaiting 
exclusion,  deportation,  or  resettlement 
shall  not  exceed  525. 

The  Attorney  General  must  take 
action  to  reduce  the  alien  population 
detained  at  the  Krome  North  facility 
and  other  detention  fsicilities  in  Flori- 
da to  no  more  than  525  persons.  This 
continuing  resolution  provides  funding 
necessary  to  finance  exp)enses  at 
Krome  North  and  to  activate  another 
detention  facility.  Fort  Drum,  in  Wa- 
tertown.  N.Y.  which  will  relieve  crowd- 
ing at  Florida  detention  facilities.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  resolution 
that  this  facility  can  be  activated 
within  2  months.  Therefore,  the  reso- 
lution has  provided  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  exercise  his  best  efforts 
to  reduce  the  population  of  detainees 
at  Krome  North  and  other  Florida  de- 
tention facilities  to  525  persons  by 
March  1.  1982.  The  resolution  directs 
the  Attorney  General,  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  pro- 
vide monthly  reports  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  detailing  all  ef- 
forts and  progress  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  the  resolution  that  this  limi- 
tation be  achieved. 

REPROGRAMING  POUCY 

The  resolution  directs  that  section 
508  of  H.R.  4169.  as  reported  by  the 
Senate.  concerning  reprograming 
policy  shall  govern  the  departments, 
agencies,  commissions,  and  administra- 
tions funded  in  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Justice,  and  State,  the  Ju- 


diciary and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1982. 

REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

The  resolution  directs  that  the  au- 
thorized ceilings  for  official  represen- 
tation allowances  in  H.R.  4169  as 
passed  by  the  House,  shall  apply 
unless  specified  otherwise. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

The  resolution  provides  $241,000,000 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
The  resolution  directs  that  unless  min- 
imum access  to  legal  assistance  is 
available  or  provided  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  within  the  level  of  funding 
available,  such  funds  should  be  allo- 
cated to  insure  that  no  greater  level  of 
access  to  legal  assistance  is  available 
or  provided  to  any  part  or  area  of  the 
coimtry  than  is  available  or  provided 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

The  administration  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  on  November  19,  1981,  an 
amended  budget  request  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 
The  budget  amendment  redistributes 
resources  among  Agency  accounts. 
The  effect  of  the  latest  proposal  is  to 
reduce  the  disaster  relief  fund  by 
$23,027,000  to  cover  shortfalls  in  the 
Agency's  operating  accounts.  Tariff 
rates  for  the  civil  defense  and  national 
security  telecommunications  systems 
were  recently  increased  substantially, 
requiring  the  realinement  of 
$10,000,000  in  1982.  Of  that  total, 
$8,990,000  is  reflected  in  the  emergen- 
cy planning  and  assistance  account 
and  $1,010,000  is  included  under  sala- 
ries and  expenses.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  tariff  increase. 

The  budget  amendment  increases 
the  salary  and  expenses  request  by 
$10,510,000  above  the  restructured 
March  proposal.  The  revised  total  is 
$93,879,000.  The  major  reason  for  the 
increase  is  to  cover  a  $7,500,000  salary 
shortfall.  The  other  components  of 
the  increase  are  the  tariff  adjustment 
addressed  above  and  $2,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional space  rental  charges. 

The  resolution  directs  that  within 
the  total  provided  for  emergency  plan- 
ning and  assistance,  the  Agency  shall 
make  available  $4,000,000  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Center  for 
Fire  Research.  This  is  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  March  budget  estimate. 

GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FUNCTIONS  FUND 

The  resolution  urges  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association 
to  award  fiscal  year  1982  mortgage 
purchase  authority  under  the  special 
assistance  functions  fund  first  to  all 
eligible  section  8  and  targeted  tandem 
applications  which  would  support 
urban  development  action  grant 
projects.  The  next  priority  should  be 
those  projects  that  were  eligible,  but 
did  not  receive  funding,  in  the  Janu- 
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ary  1981  allocation.  The  remaining  $175,000  in  additional  funds  for  tech-  federal  prison  system 
funding  should  be  made  available  to  nology  transfer  programs,  as  specified  buildings  and  facilities 
projects  that  receive  firm  commit-  in  Senate  Report  97-265.  The  resolution  provides  that 
ments  prior  to  December  29,  1981,  on  business  loan  and  investment  fund  $1,920,000  of  the  $13,731,000  provided 
the  basis  of  a  computerized  random  se-  -j-j^g  resolution  provides  a  rate  of  for  buildings  and  facilities  for  the  Fed- 
lection  lottery.  $326  million  for  the  business  loan  and  eral  Prison  System  shall  be  used  for 
national  aeronautics  and  space  investment  fund  of  the  Small  Business  the  acquisition  of  land,  engineering 
administration  Administration.  The  resolution  directs  studies,  and  design  of  a  new  correc- 

The  resolution  restors  funds  above  ^jjj^^  ^j^g  ^g^^^  provided  shall  support  a  tional  facility  in  Phoenix.  Ariz,  as  pro- 
the  amended  September  budget  esti-  ^q^j^j  qj  $3  billion  in  guaranteed  loans,  vided  in  Senate  Report  97-265. 
mate  in  the  research  and  development  ^^  specified  in  Senate  Report  97-265,  international  communication  agency 
account  of  the  National  Aeronautics  ^^  ^  total  of  $225  million  in  direct  The  resolution  directs  that  of  the 
and  Space  Adminstration  for  the  fol-  j^j^g  ^g  detailed  in  Senate  Report  97-  $443  286.000  provided  for  'Salaries 
lowing  program  areas:  265,  except  that  $120  million  will  be  and  expenses,"  $100  million  shall  be 
Space  sciences +$32,455,000  available  for  direct  business  loans.  The  used  for  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
Space  applications "^^iilfAnn  resolution  directs  that  $31  million  in  change    activities   as   defined    in    the 

^^Ior*r^«.r;h;nrt";p;W"       +  •'^•'«'^"""  Unanticipated,    unobligated    balances  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 

n^iog^                                    +12  280  000  shall  be  Used  to  support  the  loan  levels  change    Act    of    1961,    as    amended, 

provided.  $7,465,000  above  the  March  budget  es- 

department  OF  justice  timate    for    academic    exchange    pro- 

In    addition,    the    resolution    adds  administratively  uncontrollable  overtime  grams. 
$70,000,000  for  application  in  accord-  -pjjg  resolution  directs  that  the  rate  national  telecommunications  and 
ance  with  the  directions  set  forth  in  ^j  funding  provided  for  the  Federal  information  administration 
regard  to  amendment  numbered  27  in  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Immigra-  The  resolution  directs  that  of  the 
House   Report   97-222.   accompanying  ^j^j^  j^^^^j  Naturalization  Service,  and  total  amount  provided  for  the  Nation- 
H.R.  4034.  The  resolution  directs  that  j^^g  ^^^g  Enforcement  Administration  al  Telecommunications  and  Informa- 
these  amounts  may  not  be  used  for  includes  the  full  amount  requested  for  tion  Administration.   "Salaries  and  ex- 
purposes  other  than  those  enumerated  administratively   uncontrollable   over-  penses"   funds  shall   be   allocated   to 
above   without   the    approval    of    the  ^^j^g   (auO)   as  set   forth   in  Senate  retain  12  of  the  19  employees  sched- 
Committees   on    Appropriations.    The  Report  97-265.  uled  for  termination  as  proposed  in 
^foo'^/nnn'*             increases             of  us.  attorneys  and  marshals  the  March  10  budget  estimates, 
fotal'  ?9?2  res^archTd  5?iel^ment  The     resolution    directs    that     the  science  and  technical  research 
Droeramof  $4  774  176W0  $291,950,000  provided  for  the  U.S.  at-  The  resolution  directs  that  within 
rrr^.U-  AnwivicTPATinM  tomcys  and  marshals  include  $5  mil-  the  total  amount  provided  for   "Scien- 
veterans  administration  j.^^  ^j^.^^  g^^jj  ^^  available  for  the  tific  and  technical  research  and  serv- 

t^nlf^  nftn'"^f^.  tho^v,oH  J!fT^!nU  U.S.  bankruptcy  trustees.  The  resolu-  ices"  funds  shall  be  allocated  as  pre- 

$57  700.000  for  the  medical  j^dminis^  ^.^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^.^  program  scribed  in  House  Report  No.  97-180. 

tration   and   miscellaneous   operating  .^  ^^  ^^^  financed  out  of  savings  real-  With  regard  to  the  closeout  of  the 

^?t?r?ti!!.w"r,oinlH  ^iSn  thTtn^«i'  '^ed  for  the  U.S.  attomeys  and  U.S.  Smithsonian  Science  Information  Ex- 

«fonn  onn   ohivl  1h.  h^nlpf  «H  marshals  and  that  in  no  event  are  per-  change,  the  Department  of  Commerce 

is  $4,000,000  above  '-"e   ouaget  esti-  j    j^^.  ^^^^^^  activities  to  be  shall  provide  to  those  employees  sepa- 

mate  for  the  nurse  scholarship  pro-  ^^^^^^^    .^   ^^^^^   ^^    ^^^^   ^^^   ^.S.  rated  from  SSIE  due  to  the  closeout 

^^^^"^-  trustees.  all  rights,  benefits,  severance  pay  and 

small  business  administration  federal  bureau  of  investigation  other  considerations  that  would  be  ex- 

sALARiEs  AND  EXPENSES  pprfprai  Riirpaii  of  Invpstieation  tended  and  afforded  any  group  of  Fed- 

The  resolution  provides  $207,945,000  ^  ^he  tederal  Bureau  ot  investigation  emolovees  under  the  same  condi- 

in  new  budget  authority  for  salaries  has  suspended  fingerprint  identifica-  ^"^^^'"P'"^^^'  ""^^"^  '^^  ^^^  ''°"^' 

and  pxnenses  of  the  Small   Business  ^^'O"  services  provided  to  States  and  ^^°^- 

SminlsTrSI^n     and     an     addSal  local  authorities    banking,  and  other  federal  communications  commission 

$19  200.000  by  transfer  from  the  disas-  financial  institutions.  The  resolution  The  resolution  directs  that  the  Ped- 

ter  loan  fund,  as  specified  in  Senate  intends  that  the  Director  will  make  era!      Communications      Commission 

Report    97-265.    The    resolution    also  every   effort   to   restore  such   service  shall  not  move  any  of  its  of f ices  in  the 

provides  $14  million  for  Small  Busi-  within  the  current  fiscal  year.  District     of     Columbia     from     their 

ness  Development  Centers.  A  total  of  immigration  and  naturalization  present  locations  until  approval  is  se- 

$18,376,000  is  provided  under  "Salaries  The      joint      resolution      provides  cured  from  the  Committees  on  Appro- 

and  expenses"  for  management  assist-  $428,557,000  for  the  Immigration  and  pnations   of   the   House   and  Senate 

ance    programs,    including    SCORE/  Naturalization  Service.  This  amount  is  "he    resolution    further   directs   that 

ACE,  Small  Business  Institutes,  junior  $41,421,000  higher  than  that  in  H.R.  the     Commission     provide     adequate 

college  training  programs,  general  con-  4169  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre-  staff  and  other  necessary  support  for 

tractual    assistance,    as    specified    in  sentatives  but  is  $45  million  less  than  research  and  other  activities  for  the 

House  Report  97-180,  and  the  Office  the  level  in  H.R.  4169  as  amended  by  Temporary  Commission  on  Alternative 

of  International  Trade  as  detailed  in  the  Senate.   The   resolution   includes  Financing  for  Public  Telecommunica- 

Senate  Report  97-265.  The  resolution  funds  for  enforcement  and  detention,  tions. 

agrees  that  $6,600,000  shall  be  provid-  but  does  not  provide  $35  million  for  national  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
ed  for  advocacy  programs  including  $1  the  construction  of  a  permanent  new  administration 
million  for  establishing  an  indicative  detention  facility.  The  resolution  di-  The  resolution  intends  that  of  the 
data  base,  as  specified  in  House  rects  that  the  rate  of  funding  provided  $820,455,000  provided  herein  for  "Op- 
Report  97-180,  and  $1  million  for  de-  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  number  of  erations,  research,  and  facilities,"  the 
velopment  of  an  external  small  busi-  border  patrol  and  investigation  posi-  rate  for  those  projects  and  activities 
ness  economic  data  base,  as  specified  tions  provided  in  House  Report  97-180.  listed  in  Senate  Report  No.  97-265 
In  Senate  Report  97-265.  The  resolu-  In  addition,  the  resolution  directs  that  shall  apply  with  the  following  excep- 
tion agrees  that  the  rate  provides  INS  provide  positions  detailed  in  tions:  Anadromous  fishery  grants. 
$300,000  in  additional  funds  for  the  Senate  Report  97-265  for  the  Char-  $3,375,000;  Sea  Grant,  $35  million; 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  lotte  and  Atlanta  offices.  Commercial  fisheries  R.  «&  D.,  $4  mil- 
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lion;   Sand   Point   (EXAD).   $450,000;  report    and    joint    explanatory   state-  statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 

Climate    data    activities,    $11,100,000;  ment  of  the  committee  of  conference  ence  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 

APOS,    $11,730,000;    GOES    Satellite,  on  the  Department  of  Transportation  tation   and   Related   Agencies  Appro- 

$15,870,000;      Weather      modification  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  priation  Act,  1982.  concerning  the  use 

(NOAA),  $669,000;  Landsat.  $1,100,000;  Act,   1982,  will  be  implemented.  Any  of  census  data  in  apportioning  and  al- 

Fur  Seals,  $0;  Habitat  monitoring,  $0;  deviation  from  the  language  contained  locating  funds  for  section  18  nonurban 

North  Dakota/Utah  weather  modifica-  in  that  report  should  receive  the  prior  formula  grants  and  section  5  urban 

tion,  $300,000.  In  addition,  $926,500  is  approval    of    the    House    and   Senate  formula  grants.  The  resolution  directs 

provided  for  the  38  weather  stations  Committees  on  Appropriations.  that  the  funds  made  available  by  this 

proposed  foi-  termination.  urban  discretionary  grants  resolution  be  apportioned  and  allocat- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  The  resolution  directs  that  the  re-  ed  as  soon  as  possible. 

international  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION  ductlon  for  Urban  discretionary  gn'ants  railroad  branchline  abanimnments 

The  resolution  directs  that  of  the  appropriations  be  applied  on  a  pro  The  resolution  limits  the  railroad 
$151,700,000  provided  for  the  Interna-  rata  basis  for  each  activity  and  new  branchline  abandoments  in  the  State 
tional  Trade  Administration,  $1  mil-  start  project  identified  in  the  state-  of  North  Dakota  to  350  miles, 
lion  shall  be  used  to  fund  the  small  ment  of  managers  accompanying  the  The  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
business  export  expansion  program  in  conference  report  on  the  Department  tions  Committees  understand  that  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  resolution  notes  of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen-  Illinois  Central  Gulf  Railroad  has 
that  the  Department  of  Conmierce  did  cies  Appropriations  Act,  1982.  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  State  in 
not  carry  out  this  program  in  fiscal  urban  formula  grants  the  continued  operation  of  their  rail- 
year  1981  with  the  $1  million  provided  The  resolution  directs  that  road  lines  in  North  Mississippi, 
for  that  purpose,  and  fully  expects  the  $58,725,000  of  the  $64,725,000  reduc-  The  resolution  reiterates  the  Ian- 
Department  to  obligate  a  total  of  $2  tion  in  the  Urban  Formula  Grants  ac-  guage  appearing  on  page  28  of  the 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  small  count  be  pro  rata;  the  remaining  $6  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the 
business  export  expansion  activities.  million  of  the  $64,725,000  reduction  in  committee  of  conference  on  the  De- 
economic  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  this  account  shall  be  taken  from  tier  partment  of  Transportation  and  Re- 

The        resolution        directs        that  IV  only.  lated  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982 

$198,500,000  be  available  for  economic  interstate  transfer  grants  (H.R.    4209),    relating    to   surcharges, 

development   assistance    programs    in  The  resolution  directs  in  the  case  of  rate  increases,  and  assistance  from  the 

the  following  manner:  Interstate    Transfer    Grants,     which  Section  of  Rail  Services  Planning. 

Thousands  were    specifically    earmarked    by    the  labor,  health  and  human  services  and 

Public  works                                      $130  000  conferees  on  House  Joint  Resolution  education  and  related  agencies  chapter 

Planning  assistance ] 25^500  ^^'^^  that  the  further  reductions  in  this  grants  to  states  for  unemployment 

Districts -isiooo  joint  resolution  be  applied  on  a  pro  insurance  and  employment  services 

Indians -3.000  rata  basis  to  the  base  as  specified  in  It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  to 

States iH^  ''he  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  assure  that  State  unemployment  of- 

TTChnicai  assistance 8  000  ™*"*86'^  o"  House  Joint  Resolution  f ices  will  not  closed  and  employees  will 

University  centers !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!     -3!ooo  ^^"^^    ^"   addition,    for   the    interstate  not  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of  limita- 

Research  and  evaluation  progranis        2!ooo  transfer  grants-highway  program,  of  tions  on  trust  funds  provided  by  this 

Economic  adjustment 33.000  the    $288    million,    the    funding    for  resolution.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 

Total                                     "198500  Oregon  shall  be  $60  million,  the  fund-  indicated  that  if  under  the  January 

ing  for  Omaha  shall  be  $2  million  and  1982  economic  assumptions  the  1982 

The  resolution   futher  directs  that  the  remainder  of  the  funding  shall  be  workload    for    processing    unemploy- 

direct  loans  of  $30  million  and  any  allocated  on  a  pro  rata  basis  among  ment  compensation  claims  is  higher 

payments  for  loan  defaults  shall  be  de-  the       other       earmarked       highway  than  assumed  in  the  September  1981 

rived  from  the  economic  development  projects.  budget    request,    the    administration 

revolving  fund.  transportation  will  submit  a  supplemental  request.  It 

securities  and  exchange  commission  east  ST.  LOUIS  metropolitan  gateway  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that 

The  resolution  directs  that  of  the  railroad  project  under  these  circumstances  a  supple- 

$82,906,000  provided  for  the  Securities  The  resolution  directs  that  none  of  mental  request  would  be  submitted  to 

and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Com-  the  reduction  proposed  by  this  amend-  the  Congress. 

mission  shall  endeavor  to  achieve  the  ment  for  Federal  Railroad  Administra-  It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution 
objectives  and  carry  out  the  activities,  tion,   railroad   research   and   develop-  that  the  States  should  be  reimbursed 
within    the    resources    available,    de-  ment  be  allocated  to  the  East  St.  Louis  for  all  expenditures  pursuant  to  this 
tailed  in  Senate  Report  No.   97-265.  Metropolitan   Gateway   area   railroad  provision  until  a  supplemental  request 
The    resolution    further   directs   that  restructuring   project.   The   reduction  is  approved  by  Congress  and  that  the 
the  SEC  shall  not  move  any  of  its  of-  of  $7  million  from  the  appropriation  Department  of  Labor  will  work  with 
fices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  redeemable  preference  shares  shall  be  the    States    and    the    appropriations 
their  present  locations  until  approval  derived  from  the  amount  not  specifi-  committees  to  assure  adequate  fund- 
is  secured  from  the  Committees  on  Ap-  cally  earmarked  for  any  project  in  the  ing  levels  for  operation, 
propriations  of  the  House  and  Senate,  statement  of  the  managers  accompa-  health  care  financing  administration, 
transportation  nying  the  conference   report  on  the  program  management 
OVERALL  REDUCTION  Department    of    Transportation    and  The    accompanying    resolution    in- 

The  resolution  directs  a  reduction  of  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  eludes  an  appropriation  of  $78,535,000 
$493,250,000  from  the  amounts  which  1982.  for  the  Program  Management  appro- 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  by  umta— personnel  reductions  priation  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
this  resolution  for  the  projects  or  ac-  Any  personnel  reductions  in  UMTA  Administration,  and  authorizes  the 
tivities  provided  for  in  the  Depart-  required  by  this  amendment  shall  be  transfer  of  $872  million  in  trust  funds 
ment  of  Transportation  and  Related  taken  primarily  from  the  Washington,  for  Federal  administrative  costs.  The 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1982.  In  D.C.,  headquarters  office.  conmiittee  has  included  $14,126,000 
making  this  reduction,  this  resolution  allocating  funds,  sections  s  and  is—  for  State  certification  activities, 
directs,  that  to  the  maximum  extent  census  data  Within  this  funding  level,  the  Admin- 
feasible,  the  earmarkings  and  direc-  The  resolution  reiterates  the  confer-  istration  will  reduce  the  survey  burden 
tives    contained    in    the    conference  ence  agreement  and  joint  explanatory  on  providers  with  a  history  of  compli- 
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ance  with  program  conditions  of  par-  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  Health  Administration  from  classify- 

ticipation,  and  will  target  survey  re-  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv-  ing  a  mine  in  the  potash  industry  as 

sources  on  facilities  which  have  a  his-  ices,  and  Education  appropriation  bill  gaseous  based  upon  air  samples  con- 

tory  of  compliance  problems.  For  med-  for  1982.  The  resolution  intends  that  taining  concentrations  of  methane  gas. 

icare  contractors,  the  resolution  pro-  the  rate  of  operations  for  the  activities  pell  grants 

vides  $711   million.   It   includes   $691  under  the  total  amount  available  shall  -yy^^   resolution   directs   that   funds 

million  for  normal  program  operations  be  as  follows:  available  for  student  financial  assist- 

and  provides  for  a  $20  million  contin-  Thovsands  ance  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 

gency    fund    to    meet    unanticipated    Granu  to  school  districte )82.523  additional  conditions: 

workload    and    mandatory    cost    in-    Training  grants 30.038  pjj.^^    r^^^  maximum  Pell   grant  a 

creases.  This  level  of  funding  should    ^^?^^^JT^?:^-;::{""-^:^^ 7M2  student  may  receive  In  the   1982-83 

assure  tight  management  of  resources  B.|ingual  '^^^^^^l^^-::       JlJJJ  academic  year  is  $1,800. 

for  provider  audits  and  medical  and  „,»,  t«  F*rii  inics  Second.  The  cost  of  attendance  used 

utilization  review  of  claims,  including  t,^^  ^^^,^„™ '  "^Lc  $35  790  OOO  for    calculating    eligibility    for    and 

the  targeting  of  these  resources  on  The  resolution  provides  $35,790,000  ^    j  p  ^          ^    j^  jj  ^      ^  j,. 

known    problem    areas,    and    should  °L.^°;:!^'^?"°"  °//''nS      sltS  SS  by  the  Sec^SSry  of  Education. 

^li'enrriSdUiCrsavTn^  'v^rbe  2^"  a )  ofThf^blic^e^th  iSice  Third.  The  Secretary  -y  establish 

Kv^Tby^^ex^rJlS  TuS  SLS  Act.        The        -oluUori        in^^^^^^^^^^  ZS^^  '^'^^^TZr^^t 

to  streamline  contractor  operations  m  !??;J®_?:°°f '°[e^JiJ,°'^Sl^^^^^^  for   the   programs   authorized   under 

areas  that  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  P^J^"  °i  AdWced  SedicS  Re-  subpart  2  of  part  A.  part  C.  and  part  E 

of  clauns  payment.  stitute  ^°\Jdvaiiced  B  omedic^  Re  ^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Education 

SOCIAL  sEctmiTY  ADMiMisTRATioH.  LIMITATION  ??"P,'?  *t   ^e   universuy   OX  ^regon 

ON  A1.MINISTKATIV.  EXPENSES  Smi  pStT^'d  Or"eg  •S^i$?5  0oS^^^^^^  Fourth.    The    family    contribution 

viS%3T7"oSoTonorThf  1  mSaS'on  o"  hfco'ScS^n'orTxl,^^^^^  schedule    for    the    1981-82    academic 

vides  $3,017,000,000  for  the  limitation  ...       f„:,itv   the  Health  Sciences  year  shall   be   the  schedule   for   the 

on    administrative    expenses    account  S^Sn  Buildine  at  the  inS^S  1982-83   academic   year,   modified   by 

within  the  Social  Security  Admmistra-  !?"ffy'TS   ^   j^^^^^^^  the   Secretary    to   exclude    payments 

flexibility  to  meet  workloads  not  an-  impact  aid  expected 

ticipated  in  the  current  budget  est.-  The    resolution    provides   that    the  contribution  and  amounts  paid 

mates.  It  is  understood  that  sufficient  payments    to    any    local    edu(»tional  ^/^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

resources    are    included    withm    this  agency  under  section  3(a)  shaU  not  ^^^  g^^.^j  Security  Act  and  under  title 

level  of  funding  to  carry  out  normal  exceed  90  percent  of  such  Payments  ^^.^.^^  g^^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^g. 

activities  with  respect  to  social  securi-  for  fiscal  year  1981.   nstead  of  85  per-  student,  it  is  determined 

ty   programs   as   well   as   to   increase  cent  as  proposed  by  the  House  aiid  95  j^at  the  amount  of  the  Pell  grant  plus 

preeffectuation  review   from   15  per-  percent  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  de-  t^e  expected  family  contribution  and 

cent  to  35  percent  as  required  by  law.  termining  payments  under  section  3(b)  _-y„-r^  j^-der  the  Social  Security 

to  increase  the  number  of  continuing  the  Secretary  should  give  priority  to  ^Td  ^it^  38  dJes  not  excTed  tSe 

disability  investigations,  and  to  imple-  local  educational  agencies  m  which  20  ,  attendance 

ment  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  new  debt  percent  or  more  of  the  total  number  rpsolntion  reauires  that  the  Sec- 

couection  initiative.  t^^^^^^^n^^l^rS^S^lr^  rl^T^^^^^^TJ^^l  Si  ^a 

Theresolut^a-Sffrthatthecol-  ^^^ ^^f  J^^F^^  S'^y-^S?  SSfo^n^Sn^e^o^f 
lege  housing  program  is  intended  to  1"^^°"  ^f^u^^/Tlfof  S^hiirfiw  ill  1980.  Rather,  for  academic  year  1982- 
function  at  a  level  of  $75  million  for  t^^"°"„?<Ji^2KB)  of  Public  Law  8^^^^  Secretary  has  the  authority  to 
direct  loan  commitments.  The  revolv-  which  gjyes  the  Secretary  of  Educa-  ^y^^^  approve  separate  systems 
ing  fund  is  to  be  used  to  first  fund  the  ^°"  ^"^^?''5,,  °  ^.^^?;^f,„^^^^^^  of  need  aJiaS  for  Federal  campus- 
balance  of  any  approved  applications  budgets  of  qualified,  heavily  impacted  student  aid  programs  and  to 

of  fiscal  year  1981  that  were  not  fully  ^,^J°°j„^',«i",tU"ht'.n  r^^  Snue  to  use  the^aSily  contribu- 
funded    because    of    a    deficiency    in  aid  payments  have  been  computed.  ^.^^  schedule  for  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
budget  authority.  medicaid/indian  health  facilities  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  expressed  intent  of  this 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANTS  The    resolutlon    provldcs    that    all  resolution  that  the  campus-based  pro- 

The  resolution  directs  the  Secretary  medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for  grams  continue  to  operate  under  the 

of     Health     and     Human     Services.  Indian  Health  Service  facilities  as  de-  current  system  of  "sample  cases  and 

through    the    Office    of    Community  f>ned  by  section  1911  of  the  Social  Se-  benchmark   figures."   The   resolution 

Services,  to  continue  to  use  his  exist-  curity  Act  shall  be  paid  entirely  by  intends  that  this  provision  will  not  re- 

ing  authority  to  make  loans  and  loan  Federal  funds  and  that  these  amounts  quj^g   students   filing   any   additional 

guarantees  through  the  rural  develop-  shall  not  be  included  in  the  computa-  fg^ms  or  data. 

ment  loan  fund  authorized  under  sec-  tion  of  the  target  amount  of  Federal  p^^  ^j^g  purposes  of  the  Pell  grant 

tion  681  of  the  Reconciliation  Act  of  medicaid  expenditures  under  section  program,    the    resolution    defers   the 

1981.  The  resolution  concurs  with  the  1903.  provisions  of  the  family  contribution 

committee  report  on  H.R.  4560  in  alio-  adolescent  pregnancy  schedule  in  section  482  of  the  Higher 

eating  discretionary  funds  under  the  The  resolution  provides  $750,000  to  Education  Act  of  1965.  In  its  place  the 

community  services  block  grant.  continue  the  operations  of  the  Office  academic    year    1981-82    Pell    grant 

BiuNGUAL  EDUCATION  of  Adolcsccnt  Pregnancy  Programs  in  family  contribution  schedule  will  be 

The  resolution  intends  that  for  the  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  the  schedule  for  academic  year  1982- 

"bilingual    education"    appropriation  Services.  83.  However,  the  resolution  makes  cer- 

the  annual  rate  of  operations  under  msha/potash  tain  exceptions  to  the  schedule.  Veter- 

the        continuing        resolution        is  The    resolution    has    included    Ian-  ans  and  social  security  student  bene- 

$143,810,000.  the  amount  contained  in  guage  prohibiting  the  Mine  Safety  and  fits  are  to  be  excluded  from  treatment 

/  -                   ,            ■ 
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as  effective  family  income;  rather, 
they  will  now  be  considered  as  student 
assistance  to  preclude  Pell  grant 
overawards.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  adjust  the  schedule  to  reflect 
the  most  recent  and  relevant  data.  For 
example,  these  adjustments  could  in- 
clude updating  base  year  income  used 
to  establish  Pell  grant  eligibility;  up- 
dating the  years  income  used  to  calcu- 
late independent  student  status;  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  support  by  a 
parent,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  in 
determining  independent  student 
status  to  $750;  adjusting  for  dependent 
student  taxes;  and/or  adjusting  the 
farm/business  asset  reserve.  The  reso- 
lution intends  that  the  Secretary  set  a 
series  of  assessment  rates  applicable  to 
the  discretionary  income  of  families  of 
dependent  students  that  seek  to  meet 
the  funding  level  provided  in  this  reso- 
lution. For  the  purposes  of  section 
482(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  this  modified  schedule  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  resubmission  of  that 
schedule  and  will  be  subject  to  con- 
gressional review  as  a  resubmitted 
schedule.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  reso- 
lution that  the  Pell  grant  cost  of  at- 
tendance criteria  used  in  academic 
year  1981-82  be  the  academic  year 
1982-83  Pell  grant  cost  of  attendance 
criteria.  This  criteria  is  to  be  used  for 
all  references  to  Pell  grant  program 
cost  of  attendance  in  this  resolution. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

The  resolution  provides  an  addition- 
al $45,000,000  for  the  payment  of 
windfall  benefits  under  section  15(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  providing  a  total  appropriation 
of  $395,000,000. 

LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

The  resolution  includes  language  re- 
lating to  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program.  This  language  provides 
that  assistance  can  only  be  provided  to 
individuals  or  families  who  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  established  in 
the  law  and  that  payments  may  only 
be  used  for  energy  needs.  This  lan- 
guage is  not  intended  to  prohibit  ret- 
roactive cash  payments  to  individuals 
which  legitimately  relate  to  energy 
costs.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution 
that  this  program  be  closely  moni- 
tored by  the  executive  branch  in  order 
to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  spent 
responsibly.  This  oversight  should  in- 
clude unannounced  spot  audits  as  well 
as  the  normal  review. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  resolution 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  spend  all  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  under  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program. 
The  timing  of  this  program  is  crucial. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  should  be  aware  of 
the  time-critical  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram and  make  certain  that  States  are 
awarded  their  portion  of  the  funds  on 
an  as-needed  basis.  Some  State  pro- 
grams are  designed  in  such  a  way  that 


they  require  as  much  of  their  total 
share  as  possible  early  in  the  fiscal 
year.  Some  States  are  facing  a  legal  or 
financial  situation  which  prohibits 
them  from  advancing  State  money  for 
the  program.  Still  other  States  will 
need  to  be  able  to  respond  to  crises 
brought  on  by  sudden  harsh  weather. 
Timely  release  of  funds  to  these  States 
will  help  make  the  program  a  more  ef- 
fective and  successful  one. 

REIMBURSEMENTS  POR  DESI  DRUGS 

The  resolution  includes  language 
which  makes  applicable  the  provisions 
of  section  210  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1982  (H.R.  4560), 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  6, 1981.  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  209  of  such  act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  November  9, 1981. 

MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  resolution  includes  language 
providing  that  nothwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977  with  respect  to  any  independ- 
ent construction  contractor  who  is  en- 
gaged by  an  operator  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair  or  alteration  of  structures, 
facilities,  utilities,  or  private  ways  or 
roads  located  on  (or  appurtenant  to) 
the  surface  areas  of  any  coal  or  other 
mine,  and  whose  employees  work  in  a 
specifically  demarcated  area,  separate 
from  actual  mining  or  extraction  ac- 
tivities: Provided  that  no  funds  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer,  or  enforce  any 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977  on  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof. 

This  resolution  encompasses  bill  lan- 
guage in  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  4560,  which  provides  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pre- 
scribe, issue,  administer,  or  enforce 
any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect  to 
any  person  engaged  in  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  colloidal  phos- 
phate, sand,  or  gravel. 

JOB  CORPS 

In  addition  to  the  basic  rate  the  res- 
olution provides  an  additional 
$10,000,000  for  the  Job  Corps,  provid- 
ing a  total  appropriation  of 
$610,000,000  for  the  Job  Corps. 

CENTER  POR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

This  resolution  acknowledges  serious 
concern  for  the  funding  of  Federal  dis- 
ease  prevention   programs.   The   De- 


partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices should  assess  accurately  its  fund- 
ing needs  for  these  disease  prevention 
efforts  in  order  to  do  the  best  possible 
job  of  preventing  and  controlling  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  associated  with 
various  diseases,  epidemics  and  other 
conditions  which  endanger  the  public 
health.  The  Department  should  use 
available  financial  resources,  including 
discretionary  funds,  reprogramings. 
and  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quests, to  supplement  its  disease  con- 
trol programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION,  SALARIES  AND 
EXPENSES 

For  the  purposes  of  achieving  reduc- 
tions provided  by  section  143  of  this 
resolution,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion salaries  and  expenses  accounts 
are  intended  to  include  travel  and 
planned  consultant  services  expenses. 

POSTER  CARE 

This  resolution  directs  that  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.R.  4560),  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  No- 
vember 9,  1981,  relating  to  a  limitation 
on  entitlement  to  payments  for  the 
foster  care  program  under  parts  A  and 
E  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  transfer  of  funds  under  parts  B 
and  E  of  such  title,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  any  sums  made 
available  by  this  resolution. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

There  is  considerable  concern  over 
the  availability  of  an  adequate  number 
of  trained  special  education  teaching 
personnel.  According  to  State  reports 
some  65,000  additional  special  educa- 
tion personnel  are  needed  tp  provide 
adequate  educational  services  for 
handicapped  school-aged  children.  It 
is  the  intent  of  this  resolution  that  the 
Secretary  use  those  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, including  any  discretionary 
funds,  reprogramings,  or  supplemental 
requests,  in  order  to  meet  the  substan- 
tial needs  in  the  area  of  special  educa- 
tion personnel  development.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  intention  of  this  resolution 
that  the  parent  training  programs  op- 
erated by  parent  coalitions  will  receive 
continued  funding  under  "Education 
for  the  handicapped"  for  fiscal  1982. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  has 
placed  a  date  of  March 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thirty-first. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman answering  that. 

The  second  thing  that  concerns  me. 
however,  is  section  143(e),  which  is  on 
page  57  of  the  gentleman's  substitute. 
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which  relates  to  the  issue  of  the  6  per- 
cent. 

It  is  my  reading  of  that,  although 
there  is  a  4-percent  reduction  that  is 
assigned  to  various  accounts,  that  as  a 
result  of  section  143(e).  the  President 
would  have  the  authority  to  cut  up  to 
6  percent  in  any  appropriations  ac- 
count, which  strikes  me  very  close  to 
the  power  of  impoundment,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  speak 
to  that  issue. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  language  of  the 
substitute  is  clear.  We  have  a  4  per- 
cent cut  in  each  account,  but  he 
cannot  go  over  6  percent  for  any  pro- 
gram or  project  within  our  account. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Can  he  move,  in 
other  words,  can  he  shift  that  6  per- 
cent into  any  account?  In  other  words, 
does  he  have  the  ability  to  move  prior- 
ities around  in  any  account  up  to  6 
percent? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  answer  is  "no." 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  answer  is  "no." 
That  is  my  intent.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman asked  that  question  so  we  have 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  we  had  a  huge 
indigestable  mass  of  deferrals  submit- 
ted by  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  first  continuing  resolution.  If  the 
substitute  passes,  does  that  mean  that 
the  President  will  no  longer  submit 
another  huge  mass  of  deferrals  and 
that  the  existing  ones  will  no  longer 
be  in  effect,  or,  are  we  going  to  have 
an  additional  set  of  cuts  submitted  on 
top  of  what  we  have? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  I 
have  got  assurances,  and  I  will  talk 
further  later  on  after  my  dear  friend 
gets  up  to  speak. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  makes  quite  a 
difference. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  trying  to  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta).  respecting 
the  operation  of  the  4  percent  and  the 
6  percent.  If  the  gentleman  recalls, 
yesterday  in  committee  I  asked  for  an 
explanation.  The  staff  on  our  side  be- 
lieves that  within  an  account  the 
President  can  take  up  to  a  6-percent 
reduction  on  certain  accounts  and  may 
even  provide  for  nothing  to  go  to  some 
of  the  accounts  if  it  is  within  that  6- 
percent  authority. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  that 
power  is  in  his  provision? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  language  of  the 
substitute  is  clear.  I  hope  somebody 


reads  the  Congressional  Record.  My 
intent  is  a  4-percent  cut  in  an  account, 
with  no  more  than  6  percent  in  any 
project  or  program  within  an  account. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  in  pre- 
senting this  resolution  to  the  House.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  recognize  that  my  friend  has 
tried  to  achieve  a  balance  and  has 
gotten  a  balance  that  the  President 
will  accept  and  that  we  can  avoid  what 
the  ultimate  consequence  here  is,  a  po- 
tential shut  down  of  everything  in  the 
Federal  Government,  according  to  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion,  except  for 
national  security  items. 

Now,  on  the  very  question  that  we 
are  talking  about,  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  tried  to  say  exactly 
what  he  understands  the  4  percent  to 
be.  and  let  me  say  what  the  result  is  of 
that  negotiation. 

Just  today  the  Senate  met  and  the 
committee  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  are  privileged  to 
serve  has  passed  the  conference  report 
and  I  am  advised  that  what  they  did 
was  to  insert  a  section  that  said,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said,  that  a  4-percent 
cut  will  occur  in  that  bill  across  the 
board.  That  is  a  matter  that  my  friend 
and  I 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Proportionately? 

Mr.  McDADE.  That  my  friend  and  I 
have  discussed— proportionately.  We 
discussed  as  we  went  through  the 
entire  negotiations.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  we  do  see  a 
Senate  action,  as  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  said  to  the  House— this 
continuing  resolution  applies  only 
until  the  31st  of  March,  and  every 
single  bill— we  have  the  Defense  bill 
scheduled  to  go  next  week— that  is 
acted  upon  in  the  interim  comes  out 
from  under  the  umbrella  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  because  of  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
in  trying  to  achieve— and  we  all  went 
through  the  conference,  those  of  us 
who  are  on  the  committee— and  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  go  back  and 
see,  as  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
said,  another  exercise. 

The  President  has  said  he  demands 
that  Congress  save  x  amount  of  dol- 
lars. We  have  negotiated  that  amount. 
We  are  presenting  it  to  the  House 
today  with  a  terminal  date  of  March 
31  with  the  understanding  that  any 
bill  reported  can  escape  from  it.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  have  that  bill  reported. 


as  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
would  agree.  Then  those  individual  ac- 
counts where  the  congressional  input 
will  take  place  will  be  accorded  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  that  happen  this 
morning.  The  Interior  bill  has  been 
over  on  the  Senate  side  for  a  least  a 
month.  Now  because  of  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  we 
see  action.  We  see  that  we  can  get 
these  individual  items  with  individual 
actions  by  the  Members  of  this  body, 
on  individual  appropriation  bills,  out 
from  under  the  continuing  resolution 
and  sent  to  the  White  House. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  work  of  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Vote  this  continuing  reso- 
lution today,  the  substitute,  his  substi- 
tute, and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Congress,  get  the  Defense  bill 
moved. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
work  he  has  done.  I  hope  that  the 
body  will  support  him. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  point  of  inquiry  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HHS,  Mr.  Natcher  and  ranking 
minority  member  Mr.  Conte. 

I  am  interested  in  clarifying  a  tech- 
nical matter  concerning  research 
under  the  family  planning  program, 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee which  this  summer  reported 
out  the  3-year  reauthorization  of  title 
X.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  new  law  continues  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  DHHS  to  make  grants  for 
research  in  population  and  human  re- 
production and  for  studies  in  program 
implementation. 

The  financial  support  for  the 
projects  done  at  the  Center  for  Popu- 
lation Research  is  now  to  be  formally 
drawn  from  the  general  NIH  author- 
ity—sections 301  and  441  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  that  in  the  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  H.R. 
4560.  the  fiscal  year  1982  Labor-HHS 
appropriations  bill,  the  committee 
writes  that  some  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  title  X  family  planning 
services  may  be  used  to  "conduct  serv- 
ices related  research." 

In  other  words,  no  additional  appro- 
priation is  required  for  this  activity; 
rather,  the  money  is  available  from 
whatever  level  is  finally  approved  for 
title  X  services  under  a  final  HHS  ap- 
propriations bill  or  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

Would  my  colleagues  from  the 
Labor-HHS  Subcommittee  confirm  for 
me  that  a  small  portion  of  the  funds 
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available  under  section  1001  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  may  go 
toward  continuing  the  support  of 
projects  of  national  significance  in  the 
improvement  of  services  through  re- 
search and  assistance  in  the  quality, 
efficiency,  and  organization  of  such 
services— and  for  special  projects  that 
demonstrate  ways  to  involve  families 
in  the  delivery  of  services? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct.  That  is  the  intent 
of  my  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher). 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

With  respect  to  the  1982  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation and  Related  Agencies.  House 
Joint  Resolution  370.  which  we  are 
considering  today,  represents  a  very 
substantial  reduction  below  the 
amounts  which  were  contained  in  H.R. 
4560  as  it  passed  the  House  on  October 
6.  That  bill  included  total  appropria- 
tions of  $87,181,250,000,  of  which 
$57,184,687,000  was  for  entitlement 
programs  which  are  payments  re- 
quired by  law  over  which  we  have 
little  or  no  control  in  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  balance  of 
$29,996,563,000  was  for  discretionary 
programs,  for  which  spending  levels 
are  set  in  the  annual  appropriation 
bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  370.  as  re- 
ported from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee yesterday.  December  9,  reduces 
appropriations  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams by  $2,099,397,000  below  the 
amounto  in  H.R.  4560.  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  exceeds  the  President's  Sep- 
tember budget  request  by  just  about 
the  same  amount.  In  other  words,  it  is 
just  about  an  even  split  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  President's  most 
recent  request  and  the  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  It  is 
$6,957,744,000  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams for  1981. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  again 
provide  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams which  are  so  important  to  the 
American  people,  in  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, rather  than  in  a  regular  annual 
appropriation  bill.  The  Labor-HHS- 
Education  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1981  (H.R.  7998)  passed  the 
House  on  August  27.  1980.  It  was  never 
reported  or  passed  in  the  Senate.  The 
House-passed  bill  was  incorporated  in 
continuing  resolutions  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1981.  Our  1982  appropria- 
tion bill  (H.R.  4560)  passed  the  House 
on  October  6.  more  than  2  months 
ago.  It  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  We  do  not  know  when,  if  ever, 
the  bill  will  pass  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  the  1982  fiscal  year  began  on 
October  1. 


The  rate  for  obligations  for  Labor- 
HHS-Education  programs  established 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  370.  as  re- 
ported from  Committee,  is  very  similar 
to  the  rate  contained  in  the  Confer- 
ence agreement  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357.  the  continuing  resolution 
which  was  vetoed.  Section  101(a)(3) 
provides  appropriations  for  each  pro- 
gram at  the  levels  in  H.R.  4560  as 
passed  the  House  or  as  reported  in  the 
Senate,  whichever  is  the  lower.  Excep- 
tions to  the  general  formula  are  made 
for  certain  programs,  for  which  specif- 
ic dollar  amounts  are  included  in  the 
resolution.  These  programs  include: 
Low  income  home  energy  assistance: 
Foster  care;  community  services  block 
grants;  college  housing  loans;  trade  ad- 
justment assistance;  public  health 
service  hospitals  and  clinics;  health 
teaching  facilities;  school  assistance  in 
federally  affected  areas;  office  of  ado- 
lescent pregnancy;  refugee  assistance; 
education  of  the  handicapped;  railroad 
retirement  benefits;  maternal  and 
child  health;  development  disabilities; 
Job  Corps. 

Section  136(a)  of  the  resolution  then 
reduces  by  2  percent  the  amount 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able, either  by  the  general  formula,  or 
by  specific  provisions.  The  resolution 
provides  that  the  2  percent  reduction 
is  to  be  taken  proportionally  from 
each  program,  project,  or  activity. 

The  substitute  resolution  which  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Conte. 
plans  to  offer,  follows  the  general 
format  of  House  Joint  Resolution  370, 
as  reported  from  committee,  but  it  dif- 
fers from  it  in  seveal  significant  ways: 
First,  it  would  reduce  total  budget  au- 
thority otherwise  made  available  for 
each  appropriation  account  by  4  per- 
cent, instead  of  the  2  percent  provided 
in  the  committee  resolution. 

Second,  it  would  permit  budget  au- 
thority for  any  program  or  project 
within  an  appropriation  account  to  be 
reduced  by  up  to  6  percent. 

Third,  it  would  reduce  budget  au- 
thority made  available  through  trust 
fund  limitations  for  administration  of 
social  security,  medicare,  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  by  $356,000,000. 

Fourth,  it  provides  total  1982  budget 
authority  from  both  Federal  funds 
and  trust  funds  which  is  $917,000,000 
below  the  committee  resolution. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  if  the  Conte 
substitute  is  adopted,  no  one  will 
really  know  how  much  the  reduction 
would  be  in  each  program,  since  the 
President  is  given  discretion  to  cut  up 
to  6  percent  of  any  program  or  proj 
ect.  The  committee  resolution  does  not 
give  him  this  flexibility. 

EDUCATION 

The  Conte  substitute  will  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  funds  for  educa- 
tion programs.  It  cuts  $231  million 
below  the  committee  resolution.  The 
committee  resolution  is  already  $854 
million  below  the  amount  for  educa- 


tion as  approved  by  the  House  on  Oc- 
tober 6  when  it  passed  H.R.  4560.  That 
is  as  far  as  we  should  go  in  cutting 
funds  for  education.  A  further  cut  of  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is  going  too 
far.  in  my  opinion. 

The  total  amount  available  for  edu- 
cation under  the  Conte  proposal  would 
be  $12.8  billion,  a  figure  that  is  fairly 
close  to  the  President's  revised  budget 
which  includes  a  12-percent  reduction 
in  education  programs.  If  you  agree  to 
the  substitute,  the  amount  for  educa- 
tion would  be  $1.1  billion  below  the 
amount  passed  by  the  House  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  If  you  agree  to  the  substitute, 
the  amount  for  education  would  be 
$1.35  billion  below  the  appropriation 
for  1981. 

If  you  look  at  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute  on  individual  pro- 
grams. I  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
simply  cuts  too  much  from  the  pro- 
grams which  have  already  been 
trimmed  back  by  the  committee.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  already  made  cuts.  But 
we  hope  these  cuts  will  not  do  serious 
harm  to  the  programs. 

For  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act— grants  to 
States  and  local  schools  to  educate  dis- 
advantaged children— the  Conte  sub- 
stitute cuts  $60  million  below  the  com- 
mittee resolution.  That  doesn't  seem 
like  a  very  large  sum  in  a  $3  billion 
program.  But  it  means  that  86,000  dis- 
advantaged children  will  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  title  I  programs.  The 
committee  resolution  already  reduces 
the  number  of  children  served  from 
4.5  million  last  year  to  4.2  million. 
That  is  far  enough. 

For  student  aid  programs,  the  Conte 
substitute  cuts  another  $70  million 
below  the  committee  resolution.  Again 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  a  large 
amount  in  these  programs  which  total 
$3.8  billion.  But  it  means  70.000  .voung 
people  will  have  problems  in  financing 
their  higher  education.  The  committee 
resolution  provides  about  the  same 
funding  as  last  year  for  the  Pell  grant 
program.  The  substitute  cuts  the  pro- 
gram by  $47.5  million.  College  work 
study  would  be  cut  by  $11  million  from 
the  committee  resolution.  Direct  stu- 
dent loans  would  be  cut  another  $4 
million. 

For  vocational  education  programs, 
the  Conte  substitute  cuts  another 
$13.5  million  below  the  committee  res- 
olution. A  reduction  of  that  amount 
may  not  cripple  vocational  education 
in  this  country  but  here  again  you  are 
looking  at  a  reduction  beyond  a  reduc- 
tion already  made  by  the  committee 
resolutioi.  We  are  being  asked  to  keep 
chippinji  away  at  programs  that  are 
needed  r.iore  now  than  ever  in  educat- 
ing young  people  for  jobs  in  a  shrink- 
ing labor  market. 
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RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

The  committee  resolution  includes 
an  additional  $90  million  to  provide 
full  funding  for  railroad  retirement 
dual  benefits.  The  Conte  substitute 
contains  only  $45  million  which,  after 
the  4-percent  reduction  is  applied,  is 
far  less  than  half  of  what  is  needed  to 
restore  these  benefits  to  the  proper 
amount. 

About  400.000  railroad  retirees  and 
survivors  have  had  their  benefit 
checks  reduced  the  past  3  months  be- 
cause of  insufficient  appropriations. 
The  committee  version  would  remedy 
this  unfortunate  situation;  the  Conte 
substitute  would  simply  perpetuate  it 
for  several  more  months.  These  are 
people  who  need  this  money  restored 
to  make  ends  meet.  They  were  prom- 
ised these  benefits  by  the  Congress 
some  years  ago:  they  should  not  be 
denied  them  now. 

PROCESSING  UNElfPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
CLAIMS 

The  committee  version  of  this  reso- 
lution would  provide  the  necessary 
funding  for  the  processing  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  claims.  With  un- 
employment at  8.4  percent  and  rising, 
this  is  obviously  very  important.  The 
Conte  substitute  cuts  this  item  by  over 
$200  million;  this  amounts  to  over 
11.000  staff  positions  that  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  local  unemployment 
offices.  This  is  bound  to  result  in  long 
waiting  lines  in  these  offices  and  de- 
layed benefit  checks.  It  also  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  increased  error 
rates  in  benefit  checks  and  increased 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  system.  The  staff  in  these 
offices  will  simply  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  claims  volume.  One  Labor  Depart- 
ment estimate  indicates  that  $1  billion 
could  be  lost  in  fraud,  abuse,  and  just 
plain  errors  if  these  staffing  reduc- 
tions are  made.  That  kind  of  a  loss 
would  be  several  times  greater  than 
the  administrative  savings  that  would 
be  achieved. 

The  proponents  of  the  substitute  in- 
dicate that  a  supplemental  would  be 
forthcoming  next  year  if  the  situation 
gets  out  of  hand.  That  may  or  may  not 
come  to  pass;  we  have  seen  supplemen- 
tal promised  in  the  past.  The  point  is 
that  any  supplemental  would  probably 
come  much  too  late.  The  increased 
workload  is  developing  right  now  and 
will  continue  throughout  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  But  under  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute, the  States  would  be  forced  to 
lay  off  staff  during  the  peak  of  the 
workload  and  could  not  hire  them 
back  until  months  later  after  passage 
of  a  supplemental.  This  is  indeed  a 
"penny-wise  and  pound-foolish"  reduc- 
tion. 

MEDICARE  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  Conte  substitute  proposes  re- 
ductions in  the  following  administra- 
tive areas: 

Million 
Medicare  contractors -$33 


Social  Security  Administration - 106 

The  Department  describes  the  effect 
of  these  cuts  in  medicare  and  social  se- 
curity administrative  expenses  as  fol- 
lows: 

Medicare  contractors.— Reductions  would 
be  required  in  the  following  areas:  audits 
and  settlements,  medical  and  utilization 
review:  medical  necessity  reviews  necessitat- 
ed by  PSRO  phase-out:  experimental  fixed- 
price  contractor  audit  and  reimbursement; 
other  activities  primarily  affecting  benefici- 
ary services;  and  a  general  abatement  which 
would  liberalize  performance  standards  now 
required  of  contractors. 

Social  security.— Reduce  work-years  budg- 
eted for  general  administration,  systems, 
policy,  quality  assurance  and  other  func- 
tions that  do  not  involve  direct  service  to 
the  public:  and.  through  changes  in  appro- 
priations language,  waive  the  requirement 
to  issue  personalized  denial  notices  to  dis- 
ability claimants,  to  pay  for  medical  evi- 
dence for  disability  insurance  claimants  and 
to  recover  from  Social  Security  and  SSI  l)en- 
efits  the  legal  fees  of  attorneys  representing 
claimants. 

Cut  back  on  administrative  budget  in- 
creases requested  for  pre-effectuation 
review  of  disability  allowances  and  investi- 
gations of  the  continuing  eligibility  for  ben- 
efits of  those  now  on  the  disability  rolls, 
and  defer  implementation  of  Agency  plans 
to  step  up  debt  collection  efforts.  All  admin- 
istrative decreases  in  this  category  would 
cause  increases  in  program  outlays  that 
would  exceed  the  administrative  decreases. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH 

The  Labor-HHS  Education  bill 
which  passed  the  House  on  October  6, 
included  $3,834,958,000  for  NIH.  The 
vetoed  continuing  resolution  included 
$3,723,601,000.  The  Conte  proposal 
would  further  reduce  this  total  to 
$3,647,609,000.  This  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $75,992,000  below  the  vetoed 
continuing  resolution  and  $187,349,000 
below  the  House-passed  bill.  These  re- 
ductions would  affect  all  aspects  of 
the  research  and  training  programs  of 
each  of  the  institutes,  including  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Nation- 
al Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Arthritis. 
Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases;  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases; Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment; Aging,  and  the  National  Eye 
Institute.  NIH's  ability  to  support 
promising  new  research  projects  which 
have  been  approved  for  funding  by  ad- 
visory panels  would  be  seriously  re- 
stricted. Many  new  research  projects 
would  be  eliminated.  Among  other 
programs  eliminated  or  curtailed 
would  be  training  of  new  researchers, 
and  clinical  trials  of  new  drugs  and 
treatment  procedures. 

MAJOR  REDUCTIONS 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  cuts  which  are 
contained  in  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  These  cuts 
are  based  on  a  reduction  of  4  percent 
required  by  Mr.  Conte's  amendment 
in  each  account.  The  exact  amount  of 
the  cut  may  vary,  however,  based  on 


the  discretion  provided  by  section 
143(e)  of  the  substitute  which  allows 
reductions  up  to  6  percent  in  an  indi- 
vidual program  or  project. 


Labor  Department: 

Federal  funds  total -$81,447,000 

Trust  funds  total -218.300.880 

Key  Items: 

Youth  employment -29.683.360 

CETA  total -62.971.360 

Grants  to  States  for  un- 
employment insurance 
and  employment  serv- 
ices (trust  fund) -217,514,000 

OSHA -4,011,200 

MSHA -  3,078,000 

Labor  sUtistics -2,165.540 

Department    of    Health    and 
Human  Services: 

Federal  funds  total -188,506.180 

Trust  funds  toUl -131.666.820 

Key  Items: 

Maternal        and        child 

health 7.240.000 

Nursing  student  assist- 
ance        -3.547.200 

Preventive  health  services..      -5.920.540 

NIH  total -  75.992,000 

National  Cancer  Institute...    -20.607,120 
Alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 

menUl  health -  17.654.940 

Low  Income  energy  assist- 
ance        -2.200,000 

Social  security  adminis- 
trative expenses - 106,638.000 

Refugee  assistance -13,954,000 

Head  Start - 19,000.000 

Programs  for  the  Aging - 13,317.500 

Nutrition  for  the  Aging -7.200,000 

Medicare     administrative 

expenses -33,000,000 

Department  of  Education 

total -  230,854,280 

Key  Items: 

Education  of  the  Disad- 
vantaged      -60.270,240 

Bilingual  education -2,876.200 

Impact  aid -9,100,000 

Education  for  the  handi- 
capped     -21,710,000 

Rehabilitation      of      the 

handicapped - 19,836,000 

Vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation      -15,260,520 

Student  financial  assist- 
ance      -69,831,000 

Higher     and     continuing 

education -  7,732,000 

Related  agencies: 

Railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits     -  52,000,000 

Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting -2,200.000 

Total  reductions: 

Federal  funds -561,000,000 

Trust  funds -356,000,000 

Total -317,000,000 


I  believe  that  the  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  Appro- 
priation bill  means  more  to  the  people 
in  this  country  than  any  other  appro- 
priations bill  that  is  presented  to  the 
House.  The  people  in  this  country  are 
very  much  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  appropriations  bills  pertain- 
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ing  to  defense  and  pertaining  to  labor, 
health  and  human  services  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  be  offered  by  my  dear 
friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte),  will  further  reduce  appropria- 
tions for  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  by  $917  mil- 
lion beyond  the  reduction  of  $2.1  bil- 
lion already  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee's resolution.  Think  about  it.  $561 
million  more  in  Federal  funds,  and 
$356  million  more  in  trust  funds, 
making  a  total  of  $917  million. 

D  1400 

Now,  where  does  he  want  to  cut  it? 
He  wants  to  cut  maternal  and  child 
health,  $7  million  more. 

He  wants  to  cut  nursing  student  as- 
sistance. $3,547,000  more. 

He  wants  to  cut  preventive  health 
services.  $5,920,000. 

He  wants  to  go  into  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  For  research  on 
cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke,  diabetes, 
arthritis,  and  kidney  diseases,  he 
wants  to  go  there  and  cut  $75  million. 

In  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
alone,  he  wants  to  go  in  and  cut 
$20,607,000. 

Low  income  energy  assistance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  program  that  means  a  lot 
to  Members  in  this  House.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  us  a  re- 
quest for  $1,400,000,000.  We  added 
$400,000,000  to  it,  for  a  total  of 
$1,800,000,000  and  we  did  that  at  the 
request  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Silvio  Conte. 

One  of  the  largest  amounts  that  has 
ever  been  added  to  our  bill  since  I 
have  bceii  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
that  $400  million.  We  put  it  back  and 
we  did  right.  If  we  had  it  to  do  again 
tomorrow,  we  would  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  refugee  assistance, 
he  wants  to  cut  $13  million. 

For  social  security  administrative  ex- 
penses, he  wants  to  cut  another  $106 
million.  This  is  $252  million  below  the 
level  approved  by  the  House  on  Oct.  6. 
This  cut  is  a  serious  mistake. 

For  Head  Start,  he  wants  to  cut  $19 
million.  Think  about  that,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  $19  million  more  in  Head 
Start. 

He  wants  to  cut  programs  for  the 
aging,  $13  million  more. 

He  wants  to  cut  nutrition  for  the 
aging,  $7,200,000  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  education  of  the 
disadvantaged  he  wants  to  cut 
$60,270,000  more. 

Impact  aid,  he  wants  to  cut  $9  mil- 
lion more. 

Education  for  the  handicapped- 
listen  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker— education 
for  the  handicapped,  he  wants  to  cut 
$21,710,000  more.  Think  about  it. 

Vocational  and  adult  education,  he 
wants  to  cut  $15,260,000  more. 


Student  financial  assistance,  $69  mil- 
lion more. 

Higher  and  continuing  education,  $7 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  have 
had  all  of  the  cuts  that  we  can  take. 
This  is  the  bill  that  is  closest  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  this  country.  I 
say  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  will  be  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  certainly  commend  him  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  has  made  his 
statement. 

I  just  wanted  to  clarify  something  in 
my  own  mind.  On  those  programs  that 
are  necessary  for  human  survival,  we 
first  cut  25  percent.  Now,  if  the  substi- 
tute goes  through,  that  is  another  4 
percent  on  to  the  25  percent,  which 
would  make  it  29  percent. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  is  correct  for 
many  programs. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  substitute,  it 
would  give  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  cut  another  2  percent.  In 
other  words,  under  the  sut)stitute,  you 
could  eliminate  one-third  of  the  fund- 
ing for  all  these  programs;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  certainly  want  to 
join  and  compliment  him  for  just  an 
outstanding  job  and  presentation. 

The  one  issue  I  want  to  go  on  again 
is  education.  I  do  this  for  the  Members 
on  the  Republican  side.  After  we  first 
cut  the  Pell  grants  and  the  national 
student  loans  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams, guaranteed  student  loans, 
many  Republicafis  called  and  said, 
"Give  us  a  chance  to  vote  separately 
on  them  and  we  will  help  you." 

Well,  right  now.  if  you  vote  for  that 
substitute  you  are  cutting  every  one  of 
those  programs  again  after  they  have 
been  cut. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman stood  by  his  guns  on  this  and 
we  are  going  to  win. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  given  us  a  pretty 
good  litany  of  all  the  social  welfare 
spending  that  you  all  have  put  into 
action  over  the  last  several  years. 

Are  these  not  the  exact  same  catego- 
ries that  over  the  last  25  years  have 
risen  in  cost  by  1.500  percent,  while 
the  Federal  Government  spending  as  a 
whole  has  gone  up  by  about  700  p>er- 
cent,  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  Government  spending? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  1,500  percent; 
but  let  me  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman- 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  those 
are  confirmed  figures. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  there 
have  been  increases  in  these  programs 
and,  my  friend,  there  ought  to  be  in- 
creases in  them. 

I  will  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
on  his  percentage,  but  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  they  have  increased.  These 
are  the  programs  that  are  closest  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  certainly  they  have  increased. 
We  have  more  people  living  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  why  the  gentleman  does 
not  agree  with  those  figures,  because 
there  is  firm  data  to  support  the  fact 
that  over  the  last  25  years  that  social 
welfare  spending  of  this  government 
has  gone  up  by  1500  percent. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  favor  of  all  the 
reductions  that  will  be  offered  in  the 
motion  to  recommit?  Is  the  gentleman 
in  favor  of  those  reductions? 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  go  back  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  tell  his 
people  that  he  is  against  the  children 
in  this  country,  that  he  is  against  the 
health  programs  in  this  country,  and 
he  voted  these  cuts;  go  back  and  tell 
them  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  mandate  that  the  American  people 
gave  to  this  Congress  in  the  last  elec- 
tion that  said  that  they  wanted  the 
social  welfare  spending  in  this  country 
cut.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  he  is 
against  that  mandate? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  This  bill  has  al- 
ready been  brought  down  several  bil- 
lion dollars.  We  cut  it  ourselves.  We 
have  reduced  appropriations  for  dis- 
cretionary programs  in  our  bill  by  over 
$6.9  billion  below  fiscal  year  1981. 
Enough  is  enough. 
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Now.  go  back  to  your  people,  tell 
them  you  voted  against  the  handi- 
capped and  you  voted  against  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  You 
voted  against  higher  education. 

Cancer,  heart  and  stroke,  tell  them 
you  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  resolution 
as  presented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  knows  of  my 
unlimited  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  For  24  years  we  have 
worked  together,  fought  together, 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  fighting 
for  what  we  believed  in,  often  having 
to  compromise  in  order  to  achieve  the 
very  goals  that  we  are  seeking,  to  help 
the  very  needy  people  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

These  times  also  call  for  responsi- 
ble—and I  emphasize  responsible- 
compromise.  Anybody  can  get  up  here 
and  blast  away— responsible  compro- 
mise is  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
those  goals. 

I  believe  that  what  I  have  offered 
you  today  are  reasonable  compromis- 
es. While  you  were  all  home  I  was  here 
for  7  days  hammering  out  these  com- 
promises and  I  will  tell  you  about 
them  now. 

You  know,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something,  and  you  mark  my  words. 
To  get  on  the  committee  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Bill  Natcher), 
you  have  got  to  take  a  pledge  that 
there  are  two  things  you  will  not  do. 
You  will  not  fool  around  with  tobacco 
and  you  will  not  fool  around  with  the 
liquor  industry.  When  I  went  on  there, 
he  found  the  best  customer  he  ever 
had.  I  am  a  cigar  smoker  and  a  bour- 
bon drinker. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Not  only  that,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE),  but  I  have  found  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  my 
friend. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you.  Bill.  You 
took  the  steam  right  out  of  me. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  is 
wrong  to  bet  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
little  wager  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  I  bet  a  bottle  of  bourbon 
and  a  box  of  cigars  that  when  that 
HHS  bill  comes  back  here  from  confer- 
ence, that  my  compromise  in  these 
areas  that  I  will  give  you  will  be 
higher.  That  is  what  I  am  telling  you. 
Now.  let  me  tell  you  about  them. 
The  chairman  speaks  of  the  people's 
bill  and  he  is  right.  This  is  the  people's 
bill.  I  have  said  that  for  years  and  I 
say  it  again  today  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  want  more  than  a  people's 
bill.  I  want  a  people's  bill  that  is  going 


to  become  law.  That  is  right.  I  want  a 
people's  law  today. 

The  gentleman's  bill  is  $33  million 
greater  than  the  continuing  resolution 
that  we  slaved  over  24  hours  a  day  for 
3  days  with  the  Senate,  $33  million 
greater  than  the  vetoed  continuing 
resolution.  It  cannot  become  law.  It 
will  not  get  through  the  Senate  and  it 
will  not  get  signed  into  law. 

I  wish  it  could,  but  the  practical  re- 
ality is  that  it  can  only  become  the 
people's  bill,  not  the  people's  law.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  what  we  are  seeking. 
The  chairman  wants  a  committee 
bill.  I  know  a  lot  about  that  committee 
bill.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee  for  24  years. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  fought 
for  a  lot  of  funding  in  that  bill  and  I 
am  sure  that  Bill  Natcher  remem- 
bers. He  told  us  about  the  low-income 
fuel  assistance.  I  was  right  there  fight- 
ing for  increases  over  the  President's 
budget. 

Look  at  a  couple  of  the  increases  we 
got  over  the  President's  budget.  There 
is  an  additional  $44  million  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health  care. 

There  is  $41  million  for  community 
health  centers. 

There  is  $36  million  for  family  plan- 
ning. 

There  is  $17  million  for  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

There  is  $117  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health. 

There  is  $116  million  over  the 
budget  for  the  aging  programs. 

There  is  $290  million  over  the 
budget  for  handicapped  education. 

There  is  $150  million  over  the 
budget  for  vocational  education. 

There  is  $340  million  for  Pell  grants 
over  the  budget. 

There  is  $90  million  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  over  the  budget. 

There  is  $500  million  for  title  I  of  el- 
ementary education  over  the  budget. 

I  am  proud— I  am  proud  that  I 
fought  for  those  increases  in  the  regu- 
lar bill  and  I  am  proud  that  we  won 
them,  but  that  is  still  only  a  bill,  and 
we  need  a  law  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  any  of  these  goals  we  want,  if 
we  are  going  to  help  the  needy  people 
of  this  country. 

Now,  the  chairman  has  also  suggest- 
ed that  my  proposal  does  not  improve 
upon  any  of  the  program  levels  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  bill.  That  is 
not  so. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  my  reso- 
lution does  achieve  enough  savings  to 
become  the  people's  law,  it  also  im- 
proves on  the  committee  bill  in  several 
areas.  It  adds  $24  million  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  and  training  ac- 
tivities. 

It  adds  $16V2  million  for  maternal 
and  child  health  care  block  grants. 

It  adds  $24  million  to  community 
health  service  program  support. 


It  adds  $9  million  to  primary  care 
family  medicine. 

It  adds  a  total  of  $5  million  to  the 
Health  Resources  Administration. 

It  adds  $1.4  million  over  the  commit- 
tee bill  for  special  healtn  initiative. 

My  resolution  adds  $6  million  to  ref- 
ugee assistance. 

There  is  a  $75  million  addition  for 
foster  care. 

There  is  $16 '/2  million  additional  for 
handicapped  education  and  $8.8  mil- 
lion for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

I  could  go  on  and  mention  that  my 
resolution  adds  $4.8  million  for  the 
veterans  cost  of  instruction  program, 
which  was  closed  out  under  the  House 
bill.  We  need  this  veterans  aid  pro- 
gram and  I  am  proposing  to  keep  it 
going. 

Finally,  I  might  add  that  my  resolu- 
tion provides  an  additional  $29  million 
over  the  regular  House  bill  for  the 
railroad  retirement  benefits. 

The  fact  remains,  and  I  made  a 
pledge— I  do  not  recall  who  asked  that 
question— I  made  a  pledge  to  the  rail- 
road union  that  we  will  have  a  supple- 
mental up  here  for  the  balance  of  that 
come  February  of  this  year. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  can  do  all 
the  comparing  that  we  want.  We  can 
argue  about  certain  specifics  of  each 
proposal,  but  the  reality  remains  that 
my  resolution  can  be  signed  into  law 
and  the  chairman's  resolution  cannot. 
My  resolution  can  become  the  peo- 
ple's law  and  all  those  programs  that 
you  believe  in,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  and  I 
believe  in,  can  avoid  the  tragedy  of  an- 
other shutdown  and  more  payless  pay- 
days. 

My  proposal  makes  a  4  percent  re- 
duction after  those  additions.  It  gains 
savings  of  $561  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $400  million  in  trust  fund 
limitations. 

It  has  a  virtual  guarantee  of  moving 
quickly  through  the  Senate  without  a 
conference  to  the  President's  desk  for 
his  signature  and  not  a  veto. 

There  need  be  no  shutdowns  in  this 
Government;  there  need  be  no  trade 
programs  or  agencies  closing  their 
doors  because  we  did  not  do  our  job  or 
because  we  were  unable  to  recognize 
that  the  Government  is  the  art  of 
compromise. 

Those  are  the  realities  that  I  am 
facing  and  those  are  the  ones  that  I 
am  urging  all  of  you  to  face. 

We  have  a  workable  package  here.  It 
is  not  perfect.  I  do  not  like  all  of  it. 
There  are  things  in  it  that  I  do  not 
like,  but  it  is  a  workable,  evenhanded 
package  and  maintains  and  protects 
our  investment  in  humanity. 

I  might  mention  here  before  some- 
one else  brings  up  the  issue  that  the 
committee  proposal  does  not  contain 
the  amendment  of  $500  million  for  se- 
curity assistance  which  was  put  in  the 
continuing  resolution  that  was  vetoed. 
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During  that  conference  with  the 
Senate,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Whitten)  stood  up  and  said  he 
had  a  call  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  President 
needed  $500  million  for  the  Middle 
East. 

D  1415 

The  gentleman,  the  statesman  that 
he  is  and  always  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  put  in  $500  million. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  explain  the 
whole  thing. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Long),  amended  that.  It  was  $500 
million  for  military  assistance.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  made  it 
$200  million  for  the  economic  support 
fund  and  $300  million  for  securities  as- 
sistance, and  then  I  amended  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  divided  that  first  $200 
million— $100  million  for  the  economic 
support  fund  and  $100  million  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
(Mr.  Whitten),  in  this  continuing  res- 
olution did  not  put  that  $500  million 
in. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  was  asked  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  to  put  it  in  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  basis.  I  did 
that,  and  took  the  heat  that  went  with 
it.  Notwithstanding  that,  and  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  Senate  conferees  signed 
the  report,  and  we  all  agreed,  it  was 
vetoed.  When  the  veto  came  up,  I  won- 
dered if  it  might  not  be  as  much  of  an 
emergency  as  the  President  represent- 
ed to  me. 

As  I  repeat,  I  never  have  favored 
continuing  resolutions.  Necessity  has 
dictated  it  and  I  have  tried  to  meet  my 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  do  not  disagree. 

I  only  want  to  make  one  point.  I 
have  taken  the  $400  million  of  foreign 
aid  out  of  my  continuing  resolution, 
also,  so  it  will  not  appear  in  there.  The 
only  difference  now  is  the  $100  million 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  So  the 
money  for  foreign  aid  is  out  of  my  bill, 
like  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  leadership  over  the  years,  but  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  look 
carefully  at  his  resolution  it  is  defi- 
cient to  the  tune  of  $2.4  billion,  which 
is  a  sizable  piece  of  change,  in  that  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  include  in  his 


resolution  and  we  do  not  include  in 
the  continuing  resolution  money  for 
the  municipal  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction program,  30  States  shut 
down  their  program  on  January  1. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  am  with  the  gentleman 
on  that.  There  is  no  authorization.  I 
cannot  get  it  in. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  defer- 
rals for  fiscal  year  1982  that  have  been 
submitted  by  the  President,  would 
they  or  would  they  not  remain  in 
effect  under  the  Republican  proposal 
for  the  continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Under  my  continuing 
resolution,  the  deferrals  are  not  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  energy  and  the  need  to  develop  ad- 
ditional energy  sources  continue  to  be 
problems  that  confront  both  the  pri- 
vate and  governmental  organizations 
of  our  Nation.  The  costs  to  develop 
new  energy  sources  are  extremely 
high,  as  are  the  risks  involved.  When 
such  development  activities  take  place, 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  developer 
also  becomes  a  major  factor,  and  the 
risks  are  increased  accordingly.  An- 
other problem  we  face  in  this  country 
is  that  of  municipal  waste  disposal— 
where  do  we  put  it  and  how  do  we  pay 
for  its  disposal? 

These  two  problem  areas  have  a 
commonality,  and  that  is  the  use  of 
municipal  waste  as  a  source  of  energy. 
When  this  is  undertaken  by  private 
developers,  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  economy  benefit. 
Since  both  benefit,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able that  some  of  the  risks,  and  per- 
haps the  cost,  should  be  borne  by  the 
Government  when  the  private  sector 
undertakes  projects  that  help  in  solv- 
ing the  public's  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned that  the  Federal  Government 
is  overlooking  a  useful  and  available 
solution  to  our  energy  and  waste  dis- 
posal problems  by  failing  to  encourage 
private  investments  in  municipal  waste 
energy  projects.  For  example,  the  res- 
olution we  are  now  considering  con- 
tains no  money  for  loan  guarantees 
for  municipal  waste  energy  projects, 
and  no  Federal  agency  currently  has 
the  funds  needed  to  provide  such  in- 
centives for  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  statement  you 
have  made  is  correct.  The  continuing 
resolution  does  not  provide  any  such 
funding,  nor  is  there  any  money  avail- 


able under  the  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1980  for  such  loan  guarantees.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  administration  current- 
ly is  reviewing  all  Federal  credit  activi- 
ties and  programs.  With  this  in  mind, 
I  would  hope  that  the  administration 
will  consider  in  its  future  budget  and 
reprograming  requests  the  need  for 
loan  guarantee  programs  for  munici- 
pal waste  energy  facilities. 

Mr.  NAPIER.  I  agree  completely 
with  your  statement.  Our  future 
energy  needs  can  be  met  to  the  benefit 
of  all  by  encouraging  private  industry 
to  undertake  projects  that  would  uti- 
lize waste  and  residues  from  our 
sources.  I  sincerely  hope  that  at  some 
point  in  the  near  future,  sufficient 
funding  can  be  found  to  enable  the 
SecreUry  of  Energy  to  undertake  a 
specific  loan  guarantee  program  that 
will  assist  the  private  sector  in  devel- 
oping the  energy  potentials  of  munici- 
pal waste  materials.  By  doing  so,  we 
lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy,  and  help  in  abating 
the  tremendous  problems  we  have  in 
disposing  of  the  vast  amounts  of  waste 
created  by  our  society. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
recall  the  concern  that  I  and  others 
have  had  about  the  savings  in  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute  under  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  ac- 
count, and  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund.  I  understand  this  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  a  provision  that 
would  prevent  closure  of  State  unem- 
ployment offices  except  where  those 
agencies  deem  it  is  necessary  to 
streamline  their  own  operations.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
this:  Secretary  Donovan,  I  understand, 
in  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  expressed  the  intent  of  his  De- 
partment and  the  administration  to 
work  with  the  States  to  enable  them 
to  take  the  necessary  actions  to  proc- 
ess unemployment  claims  that  might 
result  from  the  savings  in  this  substi- 
tute. Basically,  the  gentleman  concurs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  concur  wholehearted- 
ly. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  very  briefly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  with  reference  to 
this  contingency  reserve  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  funds, 
as  I  get  the  gentleman's  figures,  his 
bill  provides  for  a  $36  million  reduc- 
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tion  on  the  Senate  level,  but  you  also 
have  a  contingency  reserve. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  First  I  want  to  say  this 
is  a  terrible  r>olicy.  to  give  OMB  the 
right  to  determine  whether  an  agency 
such  as  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration can  get  any  money  or  not.  But 
aside  from  that,  what  I  am  concerned 
about  is,  under  the  language  of  the 
gentleman's  bill,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  it.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, if  it  is  cut  from  administration 
fees,  cannot  operate  a  program.  We 
have  an  extremely  serious  crisis  now 
in  the  computer  program  and  on  dis- 
ability.        

Mr.  CONTE.  I  know  the  gentlemsui 
wants  to  make  a  speech.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  ask  me  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  assurance  from  them.  There 
is  a  $36  million  reduction  in  budget  au- 
thority, from  a  level  of  $3.1  billion. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  1.1  percent.  My 
proposal  exempts  this  account  from 
the  4-percent  reduction  and  from  the 
$21.8  million  reduction  applied  against 
HHS  administrative  costs.  This  does 
set  up  a  contingency  reserve  of  $70 
million,  which  is  appropriated  and  will 
be  used  as  necessary,  but  counts  as 
outlay  savings. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Conte,  we  are 
going  to  need  every  dollar  of  that 
money. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  the  school 
lunch  and  child  nutrition  is  included 
In  your  section  143.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  touched? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  how  the  substi- 
tute continuing  resolution  will  affect 
the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC).  The  conference  report  on  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill  (H. 
Rept.  No.  97-313)  provides  $942  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  for  the 
WIC  program.  A  4-percent  reduction 
will  reduce  this  level  to  about  $904 
million.  To  date,  about  $150  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  WIC  funds  have  been 
apportioned  to  States.  So  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  under  the  substitute 
resolution,  there  would  be  additional 
apportionments  of  about  $755  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  WIC  funds  so  that 
the  total  apportiorunents  of  1982 
funds  equal  the  $904  million— the 
amount  that  is  provided  after  the  4- 
percent  reduction.  Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct.  Total 
funding  of  $904.3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  funds— or  4  percent  less  than  the 


appropriation  in  the  conference 
report— would  be  provided  to  States 
for  the  WIC  program  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  substitute  res- 
olution states  that  USDA  programs 
are  to  funded  "at  the  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  conunittee  of  conference 
(H.  Rept.  No.  97-313)."  The  conference 
report  and  statement  of  msuiagers 
direct  that  total  funding  for  WIC  in 
fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  the  combined 
total  of  the  $942  million  provided  in 
new  budget  authority  plus  all  unspent 
fiscal  year  1981  funds.  The  statement 
of  managers  directs  that  this  com- 
bined total  shall  be  fully  utilized  in 
fiscal  year  1982  to  bring  WIC  partici- 
pation as  close  as  possible  to  the  par- 
ticipation levels  prescribed  in  the 
original  House  committee  report  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  only 
change  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
substitute  continuing  resolution  is 
that  the  total  WIC  funding  made 
available  to  States  in  fiscal  year  1982 
would  now  be  $904  million  plus  carry- 
over funds  rather  than  $942  million 
plus  carryover  funds.  Since  the  carry- 
over was  about  $45  million,  a  total  of 
about  $950  million  as  opposed  to  about 
$990  million  before  the  4-percent  re- 
duction, would  be  available  for  WIC 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Is  this 
consistent  with  the  intent  "f  the  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  this  is  what  we 
intend. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  The  WIC  pro- 
gram already  experienced  a  sharp 
caseload  reduction  in  the  last  half  of 
fiscal  year  1981— a  reduction  of  about 
200,000  low-income  women,  infants, 
and  children.  The  availability  of  about 
$950  million  in  new  budget  authority 
and  carryover  funds  will  at  least 
assume  maintenance  of  the  yearend 
fiscal  year  1981  caseload  and  preclude 
further  caseload  reductions. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  for 
his  fine  work  on  this  legislation.  Over 
the  last  several  weeks,  during  the  ap- 
propriations process,  we  have  been 
treated  to  quite  a  show  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  a 
refreshing  combination  of  good  humor 
and  a  genuine  desire  to  find  common 
ground  on  substantive  issues,  sprin- 
kled with  occasional  uses  of  colorful 
language  and  hyperbole.  I  know  he 
has  certainly  fought  hard  for  pro- 
grams helpful,  indeed  critical  to  the 
people  of  his  State  and  mine,  such  as 
low-income  fuel  assistance.  I  know  it 
has  not  been  easy  for  him  to  accept 
some  funding  curtailments  during  this 
extremely  difficult  budget  process. 
While  I  have  taken  the  position  that  I 
would  not  accept  any  more  domestic 


program  cuts  without  cuts  in  defense 
spending  and  revenue  increases,  I  real- 
ize that  we  have  our  backs  to  the 
wall— the  President  has  said  he  will 
veto  anything  less  than  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute. The  normal  functioning  of  the 
Government  hangs  in  the  balance,  as 
do  the  jobs  of  many  Federal  workers 
and  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
American  public.  We  cannot  afford  an- 
other costly  shutdown  like  the  one  we 
had  in  November.  Accordingly,  we 
need  to  search  for  the  most  rational 
and  equitable  way  to  cut  today. 

The  Conte  substitute  cuts  spending 
by  $1.7  billion  more  than  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  comes  in  $2  billion  below 
the  vetoed  continuing  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  357.  in  out- 
lays. It  takes  the  vetoed  resolution  as 
a  base,  drops  the  Whitten  2-percent 
cut,  and  substitutes  a  4-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  in  its  place.  The  across- 
the-board  cut  applies  to  five  domestic 
appropriations  bills:  Agriculture, 
HUD.  Interior.  Labor-HHS.  and  Treas- 
ury/Postal. The  Commerce,  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Transportation  bills  are  sub- 
jected to  individual  itemizations,  and 
all  entitlement  programs,  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  food  stamps,  veterans' 
medical  care,  and  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities are  exempted  from  the  4-per- 
cent cut. 

There  are  many  positive  features  in 
the  substitute.  A  long-overdue  pay  in- 
crease. 4.8  percent,  is  provided  for  offi- 
cials and  employees  in  levels  three 
through  five  of  the  senior  executive 
schedule,  although  the  pay  cap  re- 
mains in  effect  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  we  have  used  the  execu- 
tive pay  issue  as  a  political  football 
long  enough. 

The  substitute  includes  additional 
funds  for  railroad  retirement  benefit 
payments,  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  to  shut  down  any  State  unem- 
ployment offices.  Certainly,  it  is  pref- 
erable to  the  committee  bill  in  its 
treatment  of  nonurban  formula 
grants,  providing  $10  million  more  in 
this  category. 

Having  said  this.  I  want  to  turn  to 
some  concerns  I  have  with  the  substi- 
tute. This  summer.  Congress  passed 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  a  bill  reducing  Federal 
spending  by  more  than  $35  billion  and 
affecting  hundreds  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  gave  the  President  the  level 
of  spending  reductions  he  asked  for  in 
his  program  for  economic  recovery, 
and  he  signed  the  bill  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  But  then  Congress 
also  passed  the  tax  cut  bill.  I  voted 
against  this  legislation  because  I  felt  it 
was  loaded  down  with  unnecessary 
special-interest  tax  breaks,  such  as  the 
"lease  a  loss"  and  oil  provisions,  which 
would  fuel  hefty  deficits.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely what  has  happened.  We  now 
face  the  prospect  of  a  $109  billion  defi- 
cit this  fiscal  year,  $150  in  fiscal  year 
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1983  and  $160  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

And  so  Mr.  Reagan  after  signing  the 
tax  cut  bill,  has  come  back  to  us  for 
more  budget  cuts.  He  has  sent  hun- 
dreds of  deferrals  up  to  the  Hill,  and 
he  has  asked  for  the  $4  billion  in  do- 
mestic outlay  reductions  which  the 
Conte  bill  will  give  him. 

My  concern  is  this:  Are  we  going  to 
see,  in  the  coming  months,  more  defer- 
rals and  rescissions  being  sent  up  here 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget?  We  certainly  have  not  re- 
ceived any  pledge  from  the  White 
House  that  additional  back-door 
spending  reductions  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  sought.  We  have  repeatedly 
been  asked  by  the  administration  to 
make  cuts,  and  repeatedly  we  have  ac- 
quiesced. But  when  are  we  going  to  get 
a  definite  word  from  the  President 
and  Mr.  Stockman  as  to  what  their 
final  budget  goals  for  fiscal  1982  are? 

Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  achieve 
respectable  deficit  levels  in  the  near 
term,  we  are  going  to  need  increased 
revenues.  We  can  not  depend  soley  on 
spending  cuts.  While  I  do  not  favor  a 
rollback  in  accelerated  depreciation  or 
the  individual  tax  reductions  I  certain- 
ly think  we  could  eliminate  the  leasing 
provision  of  the  tax  bill  and  the 
breaks  for  oil.  I  think  we  should  also 
examine  the  possibility  of  raising 
excise  taxes. 

Another  serious  problem  I  have  with 
this  continuing  resolution  and  the  sub- 
stitute is  their  provisions  for  defense.  I 
supported  the  amendment  offered  to 
the  Defense  appropriations  bill  last 
month  to  cut  2  percent  from  procure- 
ment and  R.D.T.  &  E.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  at  least  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  substitute.  But  this  cut 
is  not  big  enough  and  it  has  little 
meaning  for  fiscal  year  1982  defense 
spending.  As  soon  as  the  Congress 
agrees  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
conference  report,  it  will  supersede 
this  2-percent  cut. 

Furthermore,  what  would  this  cut 
mean  even  if  it  were  to  go  into  effect 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year?  It  would 
reduce  an  increase  of  almost  $25  bil- 
lion in  appropriations  over  the  last 
fiscal  year  by  about  $1.6  billion.  This 
at  a  time  when  so  many  other  valuable 
programs  are  being  severely  cut  or 
eliminated  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  wasteful  uses  of  taxpayer  money. 

Yet  we  choose  to  overlook  the  waste 
that  goes  on  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, waste  that  has  been  so  frequent- 
ly documented  in  recent  months.  For 
instance,  the  GAO  has  indicated  that 
by  1984  we  could  save  $4  to  $10  billion 
per  year  by  implementing  changes 
that  would  have  absolutely  no  effect 
on  our  military  strength.  Further- 
more, according  to  Mr.  Addabbo,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Defense, 
the  Pentagon  already  has  $31  billion 


in  unobligated  balances  and  another 
$140  billion  in  unexpended  moneys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  idea 
of  a  strong  defense,  but  we  will  perpet- 
uate the  wasteful  ways  of  the  Penta- 
gon if  we  continue  to  give  it 
everything  it  wants  without  demand- 
ing more  accountability. 

One  of  the  most  serious  reservations 
I  have  with  the  Conte  substitute  is  in 
the  employment  training  programs.  In 
1977  the  Congress  passed  the  Youth 
Employment  Demonstration  Projects 
Act  in  response  to  the  critical  employ- 
ment problems  of  youth  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  minority  and  low- 
income  youth.  The  YEDPA  passed  the 
House  with  overwhelming  support. 

There  are  grim  statistics  that  show 
the  need  for  continued  support  for 
programs  such  as  title  IV-a  of  CETA. 
Unemployment  rates  for  youth  are 
much  higher  than  those  for  adults.  In 
September,  figures  show  teenage  un- 
employment at  18  percent.  In  Novem- 
ber, this  figure  had  risen  to  21.8  per- 
cent, an  increase  of  almost  4  percent 
in  a  span  of  a  mere  2  months. 

Despite  these  depressing  figures, 
title  rv-a  is  not  currently  being  sup- 
ported by  Congress.  The  1981  funding 
level  for  this  program  was  $825  mil- 
lion, and  the  1981  reconciliation  level 
was  $576.2  million.  The  Conte  substi- 
tute funds  the  program  at  only  $192 
million.  How  can  we  justify  this  ap- 
palling lack  of  support  for  our  Na- 
tion's youth?  It  is  unfortunate  mistake 
that  will  eventually  be  a  very  costly 
one.  especially  in  human  terms. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
gentleman's  letter  yesterday,  he  iden- 
tified in  part  3.  as  one  of  the  savings, 
energy  and  water  of  $155  million,  4 
percent  reduction  would  be  $294  mil- 
lion. That  bill  has  become  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  So  I  lose  that  outlay 
savings  relating  to  the  energy  and 
water  provisions.  The  President  is 
asking  for  a  $2  billion  saving  over  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  no  longer  $2 
billion,  because  that  outlay  savings 
should  not  be  scored.  It  is  about  $1.7 
billion,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  56,  where  the 
gentleman  talks  about  the  reduction 
of  the  4  percent,  there  is  some  confu- 
sion. I  would  just  like  to  clear  it  up  for 
the  purpose  of  the  record.  The  gentle- 
man has  the  five  appropriation  acts 
listed  there.  At  the  bottom  the  gentle- 
man says,  "shall  be  reduced." 


Mr.  CONTE.  Could  you  hold  that 
question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conte)  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes'  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
state  flatly  there  is  not  one  dime  of 
savings  in  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  today.  The  administration 
itself  estimates  that  these  cuts  will 
result  in  increases  in  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  which  are  larger  than  the  cuts 
provided  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 

CONTE>. 

For  instance,  in  the  unemployment 
insurance  account,  the  administration 
has  asked  for  a  cut  of  $217  million.  I 
have  in  my  hand,  as  another  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  used  to  say.  an 
internal  memo  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  which  estimates  that  in  the 
administration's  own  judgment  that 
reduction  will  add  $1.1  billion  in  pay- 
ments to  ineligibles  or  payment  of  the 
wrong  amounts  to  eligibles  in  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

I  also  have  in  my  hand  a  statement 
from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion which  indicates  that  the  amount 
of  savings  provided  in  the  administra- 
tion cut  will  l)e  exceeded  by  the  over- 
payments which  are  provided  under 
the  social  security  program  with  the 
administrative  cuts  the  gentleman  has. 

IRS.  The  administration  claims  $120 
million  in  savings.  In  fact,  the  Treas- 
ury estimates  that  that  $120  million  in 
savings  will  result  in  $1  billion  in  lost 
revenue  because  the  IRS  estimates 
that  they  lose  $8  in  taxes  collected  for 
every  dollar  lost  in  administrative 
funds. 

So  to  summarize,  this  proposal  will 
wind  up  costing  us,  in  the  words  of  the 
administration's  own  internal  memo, 
over  $1  billion.  It  will  result  in  an  un- 
defined amount  of  loss  in  social  securi- 
ty. They  admit  it  will  be  a  loss  greater 
than  the  amount  actually  cut  in  the 
amendment.  And  in  IRS.  it  is  obvious 
that  their  cuts  will  cost  us  $1  billion  in 
lost  revenue. 

What  that  means,  very  simply,  is 
that  the  cuts  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  are  largely  phony  cuts.  They 
do  nothing  to  reduce  the  deficit  be- 
cause of  the  increased  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  which  the  internal  memos 
of  the  administration  makes  extreme- 
ly clear. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  What  did  the  gentle- 
man say  about  IRS? 
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Mr.  OBEY.  I  said  that  the  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  every 
dollar  cut  in  administrative  funds  will 
result  in  an  $8  loss  of  revenue,  which 
means  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
there  is  approximately  a  $1  billion  loss 
in  revenue. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  exempted  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  exempt- 
ed the  Internal  Revenue  Service  total- 
ly? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Totally,  yes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  seen  the  light.  I  assume  the  gen- 
tleman still  has  the  cuts  remaining  in 
the  unemployment  compensation  area, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  administra- 
tion's own  memo,  this  reduction  will 
result  in  a  $1.1  billion  loss  to  the  trust 
fund  in  1982.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  believe  it.  come  and  read  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
370.  the  further  continuing  resolution, 
finally  takes  much  needed  action  on 
the  matter  of  the  senior  level  pay  limi- 
tation. Section  135  of  the  bill  makes 
certain  adjustments  to  the  pay  cap.  It 
adjusts  the  current  limitation  on 
senior  level  salaries,  as  follows: 


Enaitive  KMuk 


Cuncnt 
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I ^ ,.  $69.63000  $69,63000 

I ^. I:  ''  60,66250  60,662 50 

■ „ ., 55,387  50  59,50000 

l»... 52.75000  56,50000 

V _ _ 50.11250  57,50000 


Lower  level  managers  in  the  GS-15 
through  GS-18  ranks,  and  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  and  similar  person- 
nel systems,  will  receive  comparable 
adjustments  to  the  current  salary  limi- 
tation. The  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  Government  officials  at  Execu- 
tive Level  I  and  II  have  been  excluded 
from  the  adjustment-their  pay  cap 
has  been  extended  and  they  will  re- 
ceive no  adjustment  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  section 
135  would  allow  a  portion  of  the  last 
three  cost-of-living  adjustments  due 
and  payable  to  the  senior  officials  of 
the  Government  to  go  into  effect.  The 
October  1979  increase  of  7  percent,  the 
October  1980  adjustment  of  9.12  per- 
cent, and  this  past  October's  adjust- 
ment of  4.8  percent  would  have  yield- 
ed a  22.4-percent  adjustment  for  those 
whose  salaries  have  been  frozen  for 
the  past  several  years.  However,  the 
bill  provides  a  much  smaller  adjust- 
ment. We  are  finally  providing  some 
relief  to  most  of  the  49,000  senior 
managers  whose  salaries  have  been 
capped  for  years. 


Each  of  the  5  million  civil  servants 
and  military  personnel  has  received 
these  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments except  for  the  group  of  senior 
officials  who  are  making  salaries  of 
$50,112.50  and  above.  Those  senior 
level  salaries  have  been  capped  since 
1977  except  for  one  minor  adjustment 
allowed  in  1979. 

Many  of  these  49,000  employees 
whose  salaries  are  now  frozen  have 
had  only  1  raise  since  1977,  a  token 
5  Vi -percent  increase  during  a  period 
when  consumer  prices  were  going  up 
by  over  56  percent,  and  while  virtually 
every  other  salary  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors  has  been  kept  at  least 
somewhat  comparable  to  rising  prices. 

Because  of  these  salary  limitations 
which  we  have  been  applying  in  the 
past  several  years,  the  freeze  has 
reached  down  to  grade  GS-14.  step  9. 
in  the  general  schedule.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  only  squeezing  down 
on  so-called  senior  officials,  we  are 
reaching  down  to  middle  managers  as 
well.  Thus,  we  now  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  at  five  general 
schedule  grades  and  one  executive 
level  making  the  same  salary.  All  six 
Senior  Executive  Service  ranks  plus 
the  two  general  schedule  grades  di- 
rectly below  the  SES  on  the  salary 
scale  are  constrained  to  the  $50,112.50 
level. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  situation— many 
employees  make  the  same  salary  as  a 
superior  who  is  seven  levels  above  in 
responsibility. 

Although  there  are  over  49,000  em- 
ployees who  have  their  salaries  frozen, 
things  will  get  worse  if  relief  is  not 
granted.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  this  sit- 
uation will  deteriorate  further  and  I 
can  see  no  possibility  for  an  equitable 
adjustment  in  senior  level  salaries  for 
the  next  several  years.  By  1984,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  have  150.000  employ- 
ees making  the  same  salary.  Virtually 
all  Federal  employees  down  to  GS-13 
would  make  the  same  salary.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  50  percent  of  the 
Federal  employees  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  area  would  make  the  same 
salary. 

We  are  creating  our  own  grand  of  so- 
cialism in  the  Federal  City.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  everywhere  else  that  Federal 
workers  are  employed. 

Recently,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  studied  this  problem  and  con- 
cluded that  pay  compression  is  a  dras- 
tically increasing  and  major  cause  of 
recruitment  and  retention  problems 
for  Federal  agencies.  They  found  that 
many  Federal  executives  are  reluctant 
to  accept  promotions  because  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  duties  of 
the  position  are  not  accompanied  with 
higher  pay.  They  also  found  that  low 
Federal  executive  salaries  and  infre- 
quent adjustments  are  the  major 
sources  of  difficulty  in  recruiting  well- 


qualified  individuals  from  outside  the 
Government. 

According  to  GAO,  over  95  percent 
of  our  best  managers  in  the  55-59  age 
group  are  retiring  as  soon  as  they  are 
eligible.  This  ratio  has  grown  from  the 
more  normal  level  of  15  percent  just  a 
few  years  ago.  They  may  not  be  disap- 
pearing in  busloads— they  do  not  need 
to  take  a  bus  ride  since  they  caimot 
afford  to  save  any  money  to  move  out 
of  the  area  when  they  retire— but 
make  no  mistake,  they  are  leaving. 

The  length  of  service  of  our  senior 
managers— people  who  have  prodi- 
gious responsibilities  in  the  operation 
of  multimillion  or  multibillion  dollar 
programs  is  becoming  shorter  and 
shorter.  In  other  words,  we  are  forced 
to  use  people  with  very  little  experi- 
ence, and  insufficient  preparation,  to 
husband  our  tax  dollars  and  programs 
because  the  pay  cap  is  forcing  our  best 
and  most  experienced  people  to  retire 
or  find  other  jobs.  That  is  false  econo- 
my and  we  simply  have  to  deal  with 
that  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Members 
should  realize  that  the  extension  of 
the  pay  cap  will  cost  the  Government 
more  money  than  if  it  is  removed.  This 
is  true  because  retirement  annuities  of 
those  forced  to  retire  will  continue  to 
Increase  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  CPI,  and  those  who 
retire  will  be  replaced  with  others  who 
will  be  promoted  into  the  senior  salary 
levels.  Lifting  the  cap  will  have  a 
direct  effect  on  reducing  the  number 
of  retirements  of  senior  managers. 
This  will  save  the  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  retirement  annu- 
ities. Thus,  a  vote  to  lift  the  cap  will 
result  in  an  overall  savings  in  the 
budget  and  to  the  taxpayer.  And  it 
will  help  keep  our  best  managers  and 
executives  on  the  job. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  says  that  raising  the  executive 
pay  limitation  would  be  cost  effective. 
In  a  November  10,  1981,  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  GAO  said  that  raising  the 
career  executive  pay  cap  to  $57,500 
would  reduce  Federal  outlays  for  the 
first  3  years  because  executives  now  at 
the  pay  cap  would  not  retire  and  re- 
placement salary  costs  would  be  avoid- 
ed. GAO  told  us.  based  on  these  as- 
sumptions, that  the  first  year  savings 
in  outlays  would  be  at  least  $50  mil- 
lion. 

We  have  been  advised  by  members 
of  the  administration  that  they  are 
still  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to 
attract  highly  competent  and  experi- 
enced personnel  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  into  key  posts  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  financial 
sacrifice,  nor  do  they  want  to  impose 
such  a  sacrifice  on  their  families. 

We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  this 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  bad  for 
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morale,  it  completely  undermines  our 
ability  to  recruit  highly  qualified  man- 
agers and  technical  personnel,  and  it  is 
totally  unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  law  is  fair  and 
equitable.  It  simply  says  that  these 
salaries  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  as 
proposed  by  the  Pay  Comparability 
Commission  and  the  President.  Since 
1975.  when  the  law  was  amended  to  in- 
corporate the  so-called  executive  level 
of  employees,  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment provision  should  have  triggered 
seven  adjustments  in  pay.  But  that 
just  has  not  happened.  All  other  civil 
servants  except  the  senior  people  have 
received  the  full  amount  of  those  ad- 
justments—but the  senior  level  people 
have  received  only  two— a  4.9-percent 
increase  in  1975  and  a  very  modest  5.5- 
percent  adjustment  in  1979.  These 
senior  people  have  been  denied  over  22 
percent  in  cost-of-living  adjustments 
during  that  period. 

Our  senior  people,  members  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  other  administrators,  technical, 
and  managerial  personnel  are  being 
whipsawed  by  those  who  would  hold 
their  salaries  hostage  due  to  political 
expediency  and  self-righteous  dema- 
goguery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1969.  the  rise  in 
consumer  prices  has  been  over  158  per- 
cent. During  that  12-year  period  when 
the  cost  of  living  rose  by  158  percent, 
these  same  senior  officials  have  re- 
ceived three  salary  increases  which  to- 
taled 43  percent.  Thus,  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  salaries  has  been  re- 
duced by  45  percent. 

That  means  the  1981  salaries  of 
these  ufficials  now  bring  only  55  per- 
cent of  their  1969  purchasing  power. 
We  are  driving  these  people  into  eco- 
nomic despair.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  creat- 
ing irreparable  harm  to  thousands  of 
our  best  public  servants,  and  their 
families. 

With  what  kind  of  perverse  logic  do 
we  justify  treating  some  of  the  most 
dedicated,  hard-working,  well-educat- 
ed, and  highly  responsible  members  of 
the  American  labor  force  this  way? 

The  bill  provides  no  adjustment  for 
the  level  I  and  level  II  positions,  in- 
cluding Cabinet  officers.  Members  of 
Congress,  various  deputy  secretaries, 
and  heads  of  certain  agencies.  Al- 
though these  people  have  been  capped 
along  with  all  the  other  senior  civil 
servants,  they  will  still  be  required  to 
sacrifice  any  adjustment  because  this 
is  the  only  way  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  our  Nation's  top  level 
civil  servants. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable adjustment  in  the  limitation 
for  the  level  I  and  II  positions,  Mr. 
Speaker— these  people  suffer  from  the 
same  inflationary  pressures  as  every 


other  American— but  this  is  the  best 
we  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  under  secretary  to  a 
major  cabinet  department.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  heads  of  many  of 
our  agencies  now  make  $60,662.50  in 
salary.  If  the  salaries  of  these  officials 
had  only  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  since  1969, 
these  salaries  would  be  $109,800  per 
year.  They  would  have  to  make  81  per- 
cent more  than  they  now  make  just  to 
stay  even  with  the  cost-of-living  rise. 

If  that  same  official  or  employee 
had  received  salary  increments  over 
that  period  equal  to  those  received  by 
employees  in  the  private  industrial 
sector,  their  salaries  would  be  over 
$100,000.  or  65  percent  higher  than 
they  now  are. 

If  we  only  go  back  to  1977,  the  level 
II  salary  needed  to  keep  peace  with 
rising  costs  would  have  to  be  $90,100— 
which  is  almost  $30,000  more  than 
they  actually  make. 

If  these  salaries  had  kept  pace  with 
the  salary  increases  received  by  pri- 
vate sector  executives,  the  level  II 
salary  would  have  to  be  over  $85,000. 

Instead,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  level  II 
salary  will  remain  at  $60,662.50,  which 
is  $50,000  less  than  just  keeping  up 
with  consumer  prices  since  1969,  and 
$30,000  less  than  keeping  up  with  the 
rise  in  the  CPI  since  1977,  and  $25,000 
less  than  the  salary  increases  received 
by  executives  in  the  private  sector  just 
since  1977. 

For  level  V  and  most  SES  employees, 
the  adjustment  would  be  just 
$7,387.50.  not  the  $43,000  raise  needed 
to  make  up  for  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1969.  or  the  $24,000 
raise  needed  since  1977.  Not  the 
$20,000  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rise  in  executive  salaries  since  1977.  or 
the  $11,000  to  keep  pace  with  the  rise 
in  average  civil  service  salaries  since 
1977.  or  the  $19,000  increase  in  the 
hourly  earnings  index. 

I  will  include  additional  data  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  which  will 
further  describe  the  extent  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  level 
salary  situation  is  in  a  mess.  We  need 
to  allow  the  basic  law  to  work.  We 
need  to  treat  our  executives  justly— 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  make  this 
kind  of  cruel  sacrifice  for  which  there 
is  no  reward  and  no  public  benefit- 
only  frustration,  worry,  loss  of  self- 
esteem,  and  a  wonderment  about  why 
they  have  been  singled  out  to  be  sacri- 
ficial lambs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  would 
only  allow  a  portion  of  these  foregone 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  be  paid. 
It  would  partially  lift  the  salary  limi- 
tation and  provide  for  only  a  modest 
adjustment  for  most  of  these  officials. 

It  is  not  a  complete  solution— but  it 


is  the  very  minimum  that  has  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  their  conscience  on  this  issue- 
not  just  what  is  politically  expedient. 
The  American  people  deserve  a  first 
class  public  service— let  us  give  it  to 
them. 

And  let  us  give  America's  senior 
public  servants  a  chance  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable wage  and  a  proper  incentive  to 
achieve  managerial  excellence. 

I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  language  on  the  continuing 
resolution  regarding  foreign  assist- 
ance, in  both  the  committee  version 
and  the  Republican  substitute,  certain 
words  have  been  added  of  a  technical 
nature  which  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "current  rate."  Immediately 
after  this  phrase  the  new  words  "pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1981"  were  added. 
The  effect  of  this  language  is  to  make 
clear  that  "current  rate"  means  the 
level  actually  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1981  rather  than  the  actual  level 
of  funds  which  were  both  appropri- 
ated and  also  available  because  of 
unique  circumstances  from  previous 
years. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman). 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  matter  I  have  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice. State,  and  the  Judiciary.  That  is 
the  growing  problem  of  crime  by 
Cuban/Haitian  entrants. 


Many  of  the  Members  will  have  seen 
the  article  this  week  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  which  described  the  experi- 
ence law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
Bronx  have  had  with  Marielito  crimi- 
nals. These  same  problems  exist,  mul- 
tiplied, in  south  Florida,  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  entrants  have 
settled. 

EJven  before  the  Mariel  boatlift 
began,  Dade  County  and  the  State  of 
Florida  had  been  ordered  by  courts  to 
depopulate  jails  and  prisons.  Then 
came  the  influx  of  at  least  125.000 
Cubans,  including  at  least  5.000  "hard- 
ened" criminals.  As  of  this  morning. 
Dade  County  jails  held  about  1.000 
prisoners;  324  of  these  are  Marielitos 
awaiting  trial  for  a  variety  of  offenses; 
52  for  murder.  42  for  armed  robbery. 
10  for  kidnaping,  over  50  for  weapons 
offenses,  and  others  for  rape  and 
other  serious  crimes.  Their  presence  in 
the  Dade  County  jails  costs  the  county 
$28  per  prisoner  per  day  or  $9,072 
today. 

Forty-two  Marielitos  have  been  con- 
victed of  felonies  and  are  serving  sen- 
tences in  Florida  State  penal  institu- 
tions. Their  daily  cost  is  $22  per 
person  per  day.  or  $924  today,  but 
their  long-term  impact  is  much  great- 
er. To  house  this  unplanned  popula- 
tion increase.  Florida  will  have  to  ac- 


celerate the  construction  of  additional 
prison  beds,  at  a  cost  of  $50,300  per 
bed. 

The  State  of  Florida  has  asked  the 
Federal  Government  for  help,  and 
there  have  been  limited  attempts  at 
short-term  relief.  However,  the  Feder- 
al Government  now  says  there  is  no 
money  to  deal  with  the  problem  any 
more. 

Florida  taxpayers  are  being  forced 
to  bear  the  costs  of  keeping  entrants 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes 
off  the  streets.  It  was  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  failed  to  screen  the 
criminals  out.  failed  to  support  spon- 
sorship arrangements,  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  assistance  which  might  have 
kept  still  other  entrants  from  turning 
to  crime.  Yet  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  expects  these  already  belea- 
guered people  to  spend  their  State  and 
local  tax  money  to  have  their  own 
courts  do  the  screening  and  their  own 
jails  and  prisons  hold  entrant  crimi- 
nals. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again  by 
officials  at  all  levels  of  government 
that  refugees,  entrants,  and  other 
aliens  coming  into  this  country  are  a 
Federal  responsibility.  They  are  here 
due  to  Federal  policies— or.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mariel  boatlift.  due  to  the 
failure  of  Federal  policy.  States  and 
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localities  have  little  or  no  voice  in  de-  struggling   with   a  massive   computer  OmcE  op  Child  Support  Enforcement 

terminations  of  numbers  to  be  admit-  problem,  which  very  nearly  prevented  Limitation  on  adminutrative  expenses 

ted  or  places  of  resettlement.  It  is  in-  this  year's  July  benefit  increase  from  [Effect  of  Senate  and  House  Action  and  of 
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ida  have  the  right  to  expect  that  the  beneficiaries  to  make  sure  they  are  xhe  Senate  has  reduced  the  $170  million 
Federal  Government  should  bear  the  really  disabled,  and  collecting  money  contingency  fund  in  the  March  Budget  Re- 
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also  expect  that  the  Federal  Govern-  that  if  this  cutback  is  passed,  they  will  benefit  provision,  including  the  administra- 

ment  would  remove  such  violators.  pay  out  more  in  erroneous  benefits  ^^'ve  impact  on  the  SSI  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Neal  than  they  will  save  in  administrative  ^^^  Senate  moved  the  effective  date  of 

Smith  has  offered  to  lend  his  assist-  dollars   Thi«!  ic  Pxart Iv  tniP    anH  that  ^^^  provision  so  that  lower  monthly  benefit 

ance  to  the  Members  from  Florida  and  fs^Xthl^  cutb^k  jL  Hai  SSs  SS  Karmfnimur  IZ^'.TIZX'^ 

«?!L*Sfnis?ra  foV?o7r!:-n."orfh'i^  '"^'^^  ^^  ««"««-**  ^  ^^^^  pemiy-wise  ^A^sTz    iZ  TherTh^  S'll 

get  the  administration  to  focus  on  this  ^nd  pound-foolish  thinking.  It  will  ac-  under  current  law. 

^omP^rtoHtf  anH^foTv   o'^'in  ^^Ac  ^""^^V  ^ost  the  trust  funds  money  and  Without  sufficient  administrative  f ui.ds  to 

some  priority,  and  to  try  to  help  us.  As  j.     .„  ^o-_„_  service  t,o  the  nnhlir  implement  the  minimum  benefit  provision, 

he  told  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  "I  assume  it  *»"  worsen  service  to  tne  public.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  estimated  $650  million  fiscal 

there  will  be  a  request  by  the  adminis-  ^""^  ^^  "°t  a  discretionary  program,  year  1982  benefit  savings  in  the  Social  Secu- 

tration  for  some  supplemental  appro-  "^^^  checks  must  go  out  and  we  are  all  rity  program  cannot  be  obtained  and  most 

priations  early  next  session.  I  realize  better  served   if  SSA  can  get  those  of  the  estimated  increase  in  SSI  benefits 

the  problem  you  have  been  pursuing  checks  out  on  time  and  without  error.  <'lf  ^  million)  will  not  be  incurred, 

diligently  is  a  serious  matter  and  will  Following  this  statement  is  a  chart  ^1i!XZrX7^ZS  In'^fSlleT 

certamly  give  every  consideration  to  detailing  the  cuts  in  administrative  ex-  1932  does  not  accomplish  substantial  sav- 

any  appropriate  remedy  at  that  time."  penses  envisioned  in  the  12-percent  re-  Ings    in    the    administrative    budget.   The 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Chairman  Smith's  duction  now  facing  social  security.  heavy  administrative  costs  of  implemenu- 

help.  we  trust  we  will  be  able  to  work  xhe  $70  million  contingency  reserve  '^'°"  ^^^^  ^°  ^  incurred  before  the  effective 

out  this  crisis.  would   restore   a   oart   of  this   monov  ^^^  "^^  during  the  month  when  the  first 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  *nniv  to  th^  i^vt^n?  ,IL^L«™^^  '***"*=^*^  ''^^^  '^^  p*^*'''^  *"*^  ^^^  '"°"^^ 

such  time  as  he  mav  comume  to  the  °"*^  '°  *^^  extent  necessary  for  addi-  thereafter.  The  administrative  resources  are 

SlemSffomTrxL(Mf^rKLF)  "°"*^   automatic  data  processing  ex-  needed  to  provide  notices  to  those  potential- 

M>  PTPTCT  r  Mr  ^nMiror  T  oTftMirf  Pcnscs,  to  proccss  workloads  not  an-  ly  affected,  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  in- 
like  to  furtS  Ttta?  the  ^no^om  "cipated  in  the  budget  estimates,  and  t^^-^^^^S^''^,^Z^'^^i-Xll 
problems  that  will  be  created  for  the  ^°  Te^cTeT  o  "'orLan'i^^ons"  'S  S^?  SSrea'mTn^'whTch  "^llc" 
Social  Security  Administration  by  the  °\^.  agencies  or  organizations  with  benefits  and  to  take  and  process  new  claims. 
Conte  continuing  resolution  amend-  which  agreements  have  been  made  to  Therefore,  even  with  the  revised  effective 
ment.  participate"  in  the  administration  of  date,  almost  the  entire  administrative  cost 

The  Conte  amendment,  if  these  esti-  certain  portions  of  the  Social  Security  of  the  minimum  benefit  provision  has  to  be 

mates  are  accurate,  cuts  SSA's  admin-  Act.  "and  after  maximum  absorption  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1982.  and  the 

istrative  budget  by  $252  million  from  of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  f^"?**,  allowance    reduces    admirUstrative 

the  House-approved  level  in  the  regu-  the     existing     limitation     has     been  Jun^^forReconai.at.on  Act  work  by  about 

lar  appropriation  bill,  and  is  even  $107  achieved."  Further,  the  movement  of  the  effective 

million  less  than  the  Senate  level.  I  In  other  words,  the  program  admin-  date  provided  by  the  Senate  creates  severe 

understand  the  amendment  does  have  istration  has  really  been  cut  $107  mil-  computer  systems  problems  for  the  Social 

a  $70  million  "contingency  fund,"  but  lion  below  the  Senate  level   and  $252  Security  Administration.  Under  present  law 

that  would  be  completely  under  the  million     below     the     absolute     rock  ^^^  automatic  Social  Security  benefit  in- 

control  of  OMB.  It  is  totally  inappro-  bottom  of  what  is  needed  to  run  the  ^1"^*^^^  ^"^^T,  ^°[  ''^'^^  payable  in 

oriate  to  eive  siirh  control  to  DMR  of  °°^^°"*  01  wnai  is  neeaea  to  run  ine  juiy.  This  benefit  rate  increase  and  the 

fir.iQi!  wh                f  control  to  OMB  of-  program  because  none  of  this  contin-  elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit  each  re- 

iiciais  wno  are  not  accountable  to  any  gency  is  going  to  be  made  available  to  quire  a  large  amount  of  computer  time.  Re- 

outside    authority    for   their    actions,  do   the   jobs   that   we   already   know  scheduling  the  effective  date  for  minimum 

and  allow  them  to  usurp  the  authority  today  face  the  social  security  program  »>enefit  elimination  to  checks  payable   in 

of  officials   responsible   to   Congress.  ^j^.    ^  .               ^     .              •    »»,  ♦  Augtist  produces  conflicting  and  competing 

such  as  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se-  wnai  is  going  to  nappen  is  tnat  we  demands  on  a  fixed  level  of  computer  hard- 

curity.  About  all  this  contingency  re-  ^""^  ^°"^^  ^°  spend  much  more  m  erro-  ware  during  approximately  the  same  period 

serve  is  going  to  do  is  enable  us  to  get  ^^°^    benefit    payments    than    this  of  time, 

the  checks  out  in  August  if  the  admin-  amendment  is  going  to  save-provided  house  action 

istration    breaks    down    so    badly    we  °^  course  that  we  can  get  the  benefit  The   House   reduced   the    1982   Revised 

cannot  get  them  out  in  July.  payments   out   at   all   come   the   next  President's         Budget         request         for 

The    basic    problem    is    that    SSA  crisis  in  the  social  security  computer  $3.3i8.680.ooo       by       $120,000,000       to 

cannot  keep  on  taking  cuts  in  staffing  system.  $3  198.680  000^  This  amount 

and  administrative  dollars  and  still  do  This  is  a  classic  case  of  asking  a  ^^'^''"  '^'  $3.218.680,000  approved  by  the 

its  job.  SSA  already  has  a  severe  ad-  horse  to  pull  the  plow  on  an  empty  The  House  added  language  which  prohib- 

ministrative     crisis.     The     agency     is  stomach.  its  SSA  from  spending  any  funds  after  Sep- 
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tember  30.  1981  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
"minimum  benefit"  for  current  social  securi- 
ty l)eneficiaries.  As  a  result  of  the  House 
action  most  of  the  estimated  $650  million  of 
fiscal  year  1982  benefit  savings  in  the  Social 
Security  program  cannot  be  obtained  and 
most  of  the  estimated  increase  in  SSI  bene- 
fits ($191  million)  will  not  be  incurred. 

PRESIDENT'S  SEPTEMBER  AMENDMENT 

The  Presidents  budget  of  $2,946,838,400 
(as  amended  in  September)  is  $371,800  less 
than  the  March  budget  request  of 
$3,318,680,000.  It  is  $271,800,000  lower  than 
the  Senate  allowance  of  $3,218,680,000  and 
$251,800,000  lower  than  the  House  allow- 
ance of  $3,198,680,000. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  about 
$372  million  from  the  March  budget  re- 
quest, the  following  steps  would  be  taken: 


(In  minis  ol  dolin] 


front 


y-_v     SeiHte     House 

rS       jIlOW         3lkM- 


Delete  the  stiecal  contmgency  reser*  lor  new 

lesisUlwn  »lo5l  o(  these  fun*  *eie  to  lie 
used  to(  imolemnilation  ol  ttie  minimum 
benefit  piwsnd  ol  Itie  Recooaiulioii  Ac)  No 
luiKls  will  tie  available  to  implefliefit  future 
minimum  Oenelif  lefslafion.  such  as  tlie  provi- 
sion passed  Or  ftie  Senate  on  Octotw  15 

Delete  tun(ts  In  research  giants  and  contiacts 
and  iklete  onetiall  of  funds  Iwdgeted  tor 

sfKCDl  enWoymenl  programs 

(This  reduces  the  March  bubel  tiy 
$186,000,000  million,  wtadi  is  tn-m  o(  the 
total  reduction  coilained  m  the  President's 
Swtembei  Amendment ) 

Oelele  lunds  lor  new  construction  proiecls  (and 
reduce  the  amount  available  for  construchon  m 
the  acpropriahon  language  I  and  hold  travel 
and  consultant  servicts  costs  to  the  1381 
level 

Reduce  mrk-years  budgeted  lor  general  admmis 
Iratnn  systems.  poKy.  quality  assurance  and 
other  functions  that  do  not  invohie  dwect 
service  to  the  puMc.  and.  through  changes  m 
awropriations  language,  waive  the  requirement 
to  issue  personalized  tienial  notices  to  disat)il 
it»  claimants,  to  pay  lor  rnedical  evidence  ol 
record  lor  disability  insurance  claimants  and  to 
recover  from  Social  Secunty  and  SSI  benefits 
the  legal  fees  of  attorneys  repitsenting  daim- 
ants  (Suggested  appropriation  language  mil 
be  sent  urftr  separate  cover ) 

Delele  a  portion  ol  the  regular  SSO  mllnn 
contingency  reserve  whcft  protects  the  Agency 
against  workload  increases  and  Slate  agency 
costs  thai  exceed  the  budget  estimates 

(Jit  back  on  adrnMistrative  budget  increases 
requested  lor  pre-etfectualion  review  of  disahil 
ity  afewances  and  rnvesligalions  ol  the  con- 
hnwng  eligMity  tor  benefits  of  those  nm  on 
the  dsability  rolls  and  deter  mplemenlalion  ol 
Agency  plans  to  step  up  debt  collection 
enorts  All  admmtslrative  decreases  m  this 
category  would  cause  increases  in  program 
outlays  that  woiU  eiceed  the  administtatrve 


170 


(The    itducts    the    March    budget   by 
$372,000,000) 


Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  goes  too  far  and  think  we 
are  seeking  another  confrontation 
with  the  President  over  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  intend  to  support  the  continuing 
resolution  drafted  by  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  tmd  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  two  simple  reasons: 

First,  the  committee  bill  is  the 
House  bill  and  it  represents  the  Con- 
gress proper  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  provide  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  programs.  House 
Joint  Resolution  370  is  not  OMB's  bill, 
it  is  not  the  President's  bill  and  it  is 
not  the  Senate's  bill— ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  it  is  our  bill. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  strikes  an 
adequate  balance  between  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  our  mutual  desire  to 
restore  some  balance  to  the  Federal 
budget  and  exercise  some  fiscal  re- 
straint. The  committee  bill  provides 
for  the  Nation's  needs  while  exercising 
fiscal  restraint. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education.  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  important  provisions  in 
the  committee  bill.  The  bill  provides 
adequate  levels  of  funding  for  the 
major  Federal  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs  and  higher  education 
programs  so  important  to  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  equal  opportunity  and 
access  to  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  students.  While  these  funding 
levels  are  not  as  high  as  we  would  like 
them  to  be,  the  committee  bill  hol(is 
the  line  against  further  massive  reduc- 
tions in  student  aid.  The  bill  also  in- 
cluded several  provisions  which  will 
permit  the  Department  to  implement 
the  Pell  grant  program  for  the  1982-83 
school  year  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  substitute,  which  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  Mr. 
CoNTE  has  offered,  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  the  administration  to  reduce 
funding  for  student  assistance  and 
other  important  domestic  programs. 
For  example,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  already  preparing 
rescission  requests  for  fiscal  year  1982 
which  would  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences: 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  lAmounts  in  millions) 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). — 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  "«  '*        „j^  „,„,         i,,? 

support    of    House    Joint    Resolution  SZ     "k"''"""  37o      rescissw 

370.  the  continuing  resolution  favor- 

ably  reported  by  the  Committee  on    m «.3460        «.326  5         ii.eoo 

Appropriations  and  providing  funds  to    1^ 550°  5390  351 

continue  operating  the  Federal  Gov-  nosi:::.""::::""":"""""          i860           1823            179 

emment    through    the    remainder   of    ^ '"  '^^ 

this  fiscal  year.  Many  of  my  colleagues 

have  some  reservations  about  the  com-  I  do  not  believe  that  my  colleagues 

mittee's  resolution  because  it  does  not  want  to  vote  to  close  any  of  our  insti- 

provide  the  level  of  funding  for  domes-  tutions  of  higher  education,  nor  do 

tic  programs  they  believe  is  necessary,  they    want    to    deny    deserving    high 

I  share  those  concerns.  school  graduates  the  opportunity  to 


pursue  a  postsecondary  education.  It  is 
clear  that  the  administration's  com- 
mitment to  educational  opportunity  is 
on  the  wane— have  we  thrown  in  a 
towel  too? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee's  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Silvio  Conte.  and  he  is  my  good 
friend,  stated  in  the  event  the  bill  that 
is  filed  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi is  passed  and  not  the  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  President  will  veto  the  bill.  He  will 
not  veto  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Therefore,  the 
bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  must  be  called  the 
President's  bill.  It  is  not  the  people's 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  insists.  The  peo- 
ple's bill  is  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

The  whole  argument  seems  to  me  to 
be  ridiculous.  It  is  said,  the  President 
will  veto  the  bill  even  though  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  $1.1  billion  be- 
tween the  2  bills.  Instead  of  having  a 
deficit  of  $109  billion  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  we  might  have  a  deficit  $l'/i 
billion  less. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
gentleman  says  this  is  the  President's 
bill 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  said  it 
was  the  President's  bill,  not  I.  The 
gentleman  said  when  the  Labor-HHS 
bill  goes  to  conference  he  is  going  to 
offer  higher  levels  for  the  various  pro- 
grams, more  than  are  in  this  substi- 
tute. These  are  the  President's  levels. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  said  the  President 
will  sign  my  bill,  and  that  I  spent  all 
of  last  week  during  the  recess  working 
out  a  responsible  compromise. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  was  here,  too. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  know  it.  I  am  not 
saying  the  gentleman  was  not  here, 
and  I  hope  he  enjoyed  himself. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  worked,  Silvio. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  did.  I  spent  the  whole 
7  days  coming  up  with  this  compro- 
mise, and  finally  they  said  they  would 
go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  the  President's  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  a  compromise  bill. 
It  is  partly  my  bill,  no  matter  what 
you  say,  even  though  you  doubt  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  reason  most 
of  the  separate  appropriations  bills 
have  not  come  back  from  the  Senate 
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to  the  House  is  because  the  adminis- 
tration got  the  Senate  to  hold  them 
up  for  several  months  because  they 
want  to  pass  the  defense  and  foreign 
aid  bills  first  so  they  can  maneuver 
later  on  for  more  cuts  than  are  pro- 
posed today  in  health  programs  and 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we 
adopt  a  March  31.  deadline  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Conte  motion's  substi- 
tute. If  they  can  secure  passage  of  the 
defense  bill,  and  the  initial  foreign  aid 
bill,  then  in  order  to  make  more  room 
for  the  extra  $2  billion  in  foreign  aid, 
the  administration  will  be  back  here 
March  31,  asking  for  even  more  cuts  in 
the  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  there  are  a 
couple  of  other  differences  in  these 
bills  that  are  very  important  with 
regard  to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. The  restrictions  on  the  activities 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
which  are  contained  in  H.R.  3480  as 
passed  the  House,  are  in  the  commit- 
tee bill;  they  are  not  in  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute. And  also,  there  is  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  that  a  good  many  of  the 
Members  are  interested  in.  This  pro- 
gram provides  low  interest  loans  to  fi- 
nancially troubled  fishermen  who  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  vessels 
through  default  on  their  mortgages. 
Funds  for  this  program  are  in  the  bill 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Whitten,  and  there  is  not  a  dime  for 
this  vital  loan  program  in  the  Conte 
substitute.  So  I  want  to  remind  those 
Members  who  have  been  contacting  us 
and  saying  that  they  have  got  to  have 
some  money  for  those  poor  fishermen, 
if  they  vote  for  the  Conte  substitute 
they  are  voting  against  the  fishermen. 
I  would  also  want  to  remind  those 
Members  who  voted  earlier  this  year 
for  the  restrictions  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  contained  in  H.R. 
3480,  if  they  vote  for  the  Conte  substi- 
tute they  are  voting  against  those  re- 
strictions. 

D  1430 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Chairman  Whitten's 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  reduced  Government 
spending  during  my  15  years  in  this 
House.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  acts  that  Congress  could  do 
for  this  country  is  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  have  voted  for  reductions  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  I  am  proud  of 
those  votes.  However,  I  am  most  dis- 
tressed at  the  choice  we  have  before  us 
today.  The  administration's  proposal 
would  have  the  country  cut  its  domes- 
tic programs  even  further,  while  at  the 


same  time  making  huge  increases  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

At  a  time  of  recession,  inordinately 
high  interest  rates  and  sustained  infla- 
tion, which  have  combined  to  cause 
undue  suffering  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  are  asked  to  cut  worthy  pro- 
grams even  deeper  so  that  we  can  send 
billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries. 

I  opposed  earlier  attempts  to  cut 
social  security  minimum  payments  in 
an  effort  to  balance  the  budget.  I  op- 
posed giving  oil  companies  huge  tax 
breaks  while  the  average  American 
wage  earner  got  virtually  no  tax  relief. 
And  I  now  rise  to  oppose  making 
deeper  cuts  in  domestic  programs  in 
order  to  send  more  American  money 
overseas  to  foreign  countries. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  further  cutting  our  worthy 
programs  to  educate  our  youngsters, 
to  care  for  our  aged,  to  feed  our 
hungry  and  to  rehabilitate  our  dis- 
abled in  exchange  for  sending  billions 
of  dollars  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  committee  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  370,  which  my  chair- 
man and  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have 
worked  long  and  hard  in  writing.  It  is 
a  just  bill  of  which  this  Nation  can  be 
proud.         

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  times  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  certain 
that  I  clearly  understand  the  final  de- 
cisions regarding  child  welfare  and 
foster  care  payments  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  resolution  continuing  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1982  maintains  the  provi- 
sions in  Public  Law  96-272,  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act 
of  1980,  regarding  titles  VI-B  and  IV- 
E/A.  This  means  that  the  Senate  lan- 
guage which  put  a  cap  on  foster  care, 
far  below  the  reconciliation  provisions, 
and  made  changes  in  the  allocation 
formula  and  the  requirements  for 
transfer  of  funds,  was  dropped,  and 
the  House  provisions  prevailed.  Specif- 
ically this  means: 

First,  an  appropriation  for  title  rv- 
B,  Child  Welfare  Services,  of  $163.5 
million: 

Second,  funds  for  titles  rV-A/E  of 
$246  million  with  the  entitlement  lan- 
guage retained;  and 

Third,  funding  for  adoption  assist- 
ance of  $5  million  with  entitlement 
language. 

Additionally,  rumors  have  come  to 
my  attention  that  this  legislation  does 
not  adequately  cover  funding  for  the 
title  IV-A  foster  care  program.  In 
order  to  remove  any  doubt  about  this, 
I  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  intention  to 
adequately  fimd  the  title  IV-A  and  the 


title  IV-E  foster  care  program,  regard- 
less of  which  program  the  State  choos- 
es to  operate  under? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield;  yes,  we  removed  the 
cap. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  final  agree- 
ment maintains  the  flexibility  in 
Public  Law  96-272  and  protects  imple- 
mentation of  the  changes  in  the  child 
welfare  system  which  Congress 
worked  on  for  5  years.  These  changes 
have  already  proven  cost  effective  in 
demonstration  projects  conducted  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  and  have 
supported  the  basic  premise  in  Public 
Law  96-272  that  the  provision  of  speci- 
fied services  can  reduce  the  need  for 
costly  out-of-home  care  for  dependent, 
neglected,  and  abused  children. 

The  provisions  in  this  law  have  been 
reaffirmed  many  times  by  Congress: 
In  the  overwhelming  vote  for  final 
passage,  in  approval  of  the  full  appro- 
priation for  the  law  in  1981,  and  in 
fully  protecting  the  law  and  its  fund- 
ing levels  in  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  I  am  pleased  that  once  again 
Congress  has  reaffirmed  its  commit- 
ment to  thLs  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion by  protecting  the  law  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

CODGHLIN). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Conte  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  my  colleague. 
Silvio  Conte.  for  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Conte  substitute  is  $2.7  billion 
below  the  vetoed  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  good  compromise,  and  a  re- 
sponsible bill.  It  helps  bring  about  a 
budget  policy  that  was  mandated  by 
the  voters  13  months  ago.  And.  it  will 
help  diminish  the  economic  mess  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Conte  substitute. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution  for  fiscal 
1982  because  it  is  the  product  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  Congress  which  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  priorities  of  the 
American  people  than  the  administra- 
tion's substitute  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte).  The  sut>stitute  resolution 
has  demonstrated  its  insensitivity  to 
the  people's  needs.  Americans  every- 
where are  confused  by  the  inconsist- 
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ent  action  of  the  administration  which 
has  recently  come  out  of  the  Keynesi- 
an  closet  revealing  itself  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  it  has  no  coherent 
economic  policy  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  1984  as  promised  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

The  inconsistent  actions  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  fiscal  matters  increas- 
ingly indicates  that  this  administra- 
tion is  responding  to  a  political  doc- 
trine based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  source  of 
all  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  an  economic 
policy  pursuing  a  clear  and  coherent 
direction,  this  administration  is  mis- 
guided by  an  economic  theology  which 
is  producing  record  deficits,  higher  un- 
employment, prolonged  recession,  and 
uncertain  interest  rates. 

With  so  much  confusion  and  indirec- 
tion, it  is  important  for  citizens  to  be 
reminded  that  37  out  of  the  past  38 
years  Congress  has  appropriated  less 
money  that  Presidents  have  requested. 

The  President's  March  budget  pro- 
posals had  asked  for  $20  billion  more 
than  the  Congress  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  including  requests  for 
a  $29  billion  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing, a  17-percent  increase  for  defense. 
Then,  in  September,  the  President  cut 
his  March  requests  from  $451.7  to 
$428.7  billion— with  by  far  the  greatest 
majority  of  these  cuts  coming  in  pro- 
grams for  our  people— farmers,  the 
handicapped,  schoolchildren,  the  ill. 
the  aged,  college  students,  the  poor, 
and  on  and  on. 

When  he  made  his  new  budget  pro- 
posals the  President  told  the  Nation— 
which  was  already  sliding  deep  into  a 
recession— that  he  would  take  nothing 
less  than  the  cuts  he  had  dictated. 

Those  dictates  were  too  much  even 
for  the  Republican  congressional  lead- 
ership to  swallow.  So.  the  new  con- 
frontation the  administration  wanted 
with  the  Congress— to  take  national 
attention  off  the  confessions  of  David 
Stockman  about  the  manipulations  of 
Reagonomics.  and  the  scandal  about 
the  President's  top  national  security 
adviser  taking  payoffs— was  set  up. 

The  Reagan  White  House  led  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  con- 
gressional leadership  to  believe  the 
President  would  sign  the  continuing 
appropriations  resolution  Congress 
agreed  on  last  month. 

But.  wanting  some  different  topics 
in  the  headlines,  the  President  vetoed 
that  resolution— setting  off  an  expen- 
sive Government  shutdown  operation 
that  no  one  in  the  administration 
wants  to  put  a  price  tag  on.  but  which 
is  generally  agreed  to  have  cost  the 
Federal  Government  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  could  have  been  more  pro- 
ductively used  in  providing  services  to 
our  people. 

The  President  vetoed  that  resolution 
even  though  it  was  under  the  level  his 


White  House  representatives  had  led 
Congress  to  believe  he  would  accept. 

Now.  before  us  today  is  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  offered  by  our 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
It  provides  even  less  money  than  did 
the  vetoed  resolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  erratic  action 
of  the  administration,  the  Congress  is 
being  consistent  in  maintaining  its  di- 
rection of  appropriating  less  money 
than  Presidents  have  requested. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  express  my  strong  reserva- 
tions about  several  sections  in  this  res- 
olution affecting  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

SECTION  101 

First,  section  101  of  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute provides  for  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  administrative  moneys  for 
social  security,  medicare,  and  the  un- 
employment compensation  program. 
The  program  most  affected  by  the 
Conte  substitute  is  unemployment 
compensation  which  absorbs  a  $173 
million  reduction  from  the  level  pro- 
vided in  House  Joint  Resolution  370. 

In  all  programs  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  these  administrative 
budget  reductions  are  penny  wise  but 
pound  foolish  in  that  benefit  costs  are 
likely  to  rise  substantially.  For  exam- 
ple, HHS  maintains  in  public  docu- 
ments that  administrative  decreases  in 
the  areas  of  preeffectuation  review  of 
disability  allowances  and  investiga- 
tions of  the  continuing  eligibility  of  in- 
dividuals currently  on  the  rolls  will 
result  in  increases  in  program  outlays 
which  exceed  administrative  de- 
creases. Unofficially,  they  estimate 
that  $1  of  reduced  administrative  ex- 
penses will  cause  $4  of  increase  budget 
outlays. 

HCFA  documents  show  that  each  $1 
reduction  in  medicare  auditing  would 
result  in  $11  of  increased  benefit  out- 
lays. Blue  Cross  analysis  shows  a 
saving  of  $26  for  each  dollar  of  re- 
duced auditing.  Furthermore  if  the  re- 
ductions are  actually  made,  auditors 
will  be  laid  off  and  will  be  employed 
by  hospitals.  It  will  then  take  3  years 
to  train  new  personnel  to  do  the  same 
auditing  tasks.  In  addition,  beneficiary 
services  would  be  cut  back  leading  to 
higher  levels  of  complaints  and  slower 
processing  time.  GAG  analysis  shows 
similar  increases  in  benefit  outlays  for 
each  $1  of  reduced  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies  estimated 
conservatively  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  $4  for  each  $1  of  reduced 
administrative  expenditures.  The  ad- 
ministrative reductions  would  result  in 
fewer  employer  audits  and  reduced 
collection  activities.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  a  drop  in  the  percent  of  first 
payments  made  promptly.  In  1975 
when  claims  went  up  substantially, 
only  74  percent  of  first  payments  were 


made  promptly  compared  to  89  per- 
cent currently. 

SECTION  109 

Section  109  of  the  Conte  substitute 
provides  that  no  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  continuing  resolution 
may  be, used  to  accomplish  or  imple- 
ment a  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms before  March  30.  1982.  The  reso- 
lution further  states  that  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  may  be  implemented  after 
March  30.  1982.  unless  disapproved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

As  you  know,  the  Bureau  adminis- 
ters various  aspects  of  numerous  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes.  I  must  only  assume 
that  the  language  in  this  concurrent 
resolution  is  not  meant  to  limit  but  is 
intended  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  require  the  Bureau  to 
remain  in  existence.  The  committee  is 
also  concerned  with  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Bureau  because  of  its 
role  in  administering  the  tax  laws. 
However,  the  procedure  proposed  here 
is  most  unusual,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  work  closely  with  our  commit- 
tee in  resolving  this  issue. 

SECTION  112 

Section  112  of  the  Conte  substitute 
attempts  to  prohibit  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  enforcement  of  revenue 
ruling  81-216,  and  regulations  reach- 
ing the  same  result. 

The  section  would  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  the  ruling  in  the  case  of 
bonds  which  are  backed  by  a  State  or 
locality  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  are  not  to  be  used  by  very  large 
corporations— with  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion in  capital  expenditures,  world- 
wide, in  a  3-year  period. 

First  of  all.  on  procedural  grounds, 
we  have  a  provision  in  a  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution  which  at- 
tempts to  negate  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
of  a  substantive  provision  of  the  tax 
laws  by  limiting  the  discretion  of  the 
Service  in  its  internal  use  of  its  admin- 
istrative moneys. 

Not  only  is  the  provision  not  proper- 
ly within  the  purview  of  the  appro- 
priations process,  but  this  resolution 
has  even  gone  to  the  point  of  expand- 
ing its  scope  to  broaden  its  impact. 
Those  of  us  on  the  tax  writing  com- 
mittees find  this  to  be  improper  and, 
in  a  sense,  irresponsible  inasmuch  as 
the  matter  addressed  by  the  amend- 
ment is  a  complex  one  with  policy  im- 
plications which  should  be  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  tax-writing  commit- 
tees prior  to  the  taking  of  congression- 
al action. 

In  a  more  important  sense,  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  that  it  is 
my  view  that  this  action  will  have  no 
substantive  effect.  It  will  not  result  in 
the  issuance  of  bonds  which  would  be 
prohibited  absent  the  existence  of  this 
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appropriations  rider.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  inasmuch  as  this  lan- 
guage in  no  way  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  it  cannot  affect  the 
legal  basis  under  which  bonds  can  be 
issued  under  existing  law.  Since  it  is 
customary  for  bond  counsel  to  issue 
opinions  on  the  legal  basis  for  the  tax 
exemption  of  the  bonds  in  question,  I 
want  to  make  this  statement  at  this 
time  so  that  no  bond  counsel  or  poten- 
tial purchaser  would  improperly  con- 
strue that  this  simple  funds  limitation 
has  the  effect  of  legalizing  the  bonds 
in  question.  Once  the  continuing  reso- 
lution expires,  the  IRS  will  be  able  to 
enforce  the  revenue  ruling  in  question, 
revenue  ruling  81-216,  even  as  to  the 
interest  earned  on  bonds  issued  during 
the  period  of  this  appropriations 
freeze. 

Agreement  to  section  112  of  this  res- 
olution will  prevent  the  IRS  from  issu- 
ing rulings  under  the  provision  of  the 
proposed  regulations  that  provides  an 
exception  to  the  August  23.  1981,  ef- 
fective date.  The  proposed  regulation 
allows  such  rulings  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  a  significant  financial 
commitment  prior  to  August  23,  1981, 
and  where  such  commitments  were 
based  on  the  revenue  rulings  revoked 
by  the  proposed  regulations.  Without 
such  rulings  from  the  IRS  no  issuer 
who  anticipates  being  covered  by  this 
grandfather  clause  will  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed. Section  112  of  the  continuing 
resolution  will  deny  IRS  the  funds  to 
process  requested  rulings.  Thus  not 
only  will  section  112  be  ineffective  in 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  its 
supporters,  it  will  result  in  the  preven- 
tion of  some  bonds  that  would  have 
been  granted  exceptions  to  the  ruling 
from  being  issued. 

I  would  want  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  have  discussed  this  issue 
at  great  length  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  who 
shares  my  view  that  this  language  is 
ineffectual  in  achieving  the  purpose 
which  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  The  sole 
effect  of  this  language  is  to  delay  IRS 
action  in  this  area.  It  cannot  and  does 
not,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  lan- 
guage relating  to  future  periods  not- 
withstanding, change  the  underlying 
law  which  in  the  end  controls  the  legal 
basis  for  the  granting  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  entire  legis- 
lative process  that  one  or  two  law 
firms  specializing  in  the  processing  of 
these  transactions  have  attempted  to 
modify  the  tax  laws  without  going 
through  the  appropriate  committees 
which  Congress  established  to  deal 
with  the  tax  laws.  In  so  doing,  they 
have  added  nothing — except  confusion 
to  the  whole  area  of  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

SECTION  113 

Section  113  of  the  Conte  substitute 
states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  not  include  in  his 


recommendations  for  revenue  en- 
hancements any  recommendations 
which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation or  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources.  No  proposal  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  to 
reduce  or  repeal  any  of  the  special 
Federal  tax  incentives  for  energy  con- 
servation or  for  renewable  energy 
source  investments.  It  is  inappropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  voice  its  opposition 
to  a  portion  of  the  President's  poten- 
tial proposals  on  revenue  enhance- 
ment before  it  becomes  clear  whether 
such  proposals  actually  will  be  made 
and  what  specific  revenue  increases 
those  proposals  will  request.  In  fact 
this  language  has  no  substantive 
effect. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  in 
this  continuing  resolution  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is  the  reduction  which  has 
been  made  in  funding  for  medicare  in- 
termediaries and  carriers.  In  an  effort 
to  reduce  administrative  costs,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  contractor 
costs  under  medicare  amount  to  less 
than  2  percent— an  extraordinarily  low 
administrative  cost.  In  addition,  for 
every  $1  spent  on  auditing  activities  by 
these  contractors,  $26  of  benefits  are 
saved.  What  we  must  be  cautious  of  is 
funding  such  a  critical  function  at 
such  a  low  level  that  a  supplemental 
request  may  be  necessary  later  on  this 
fiscal  year.  Having  spoken  with  1  of 
the  11  private  contractors  for  medi- 
care, I  rise  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  possible  that  our  offices  may  be  in- 
undated with  complaints  regarding 
the  slow  processing  of  claims,  in- 
creased cases  of  fraud  and  abuse,  and 
declining  quality  of  service.  These  con- 
tractors will  continue  to  operate  until 
their  budget  runs  out  and  when  that 
happens— well,  I  know  our  caseworkers 
have  plenty  to  do  right  now.  I  urge 
you  to  keep  this  hidden  cost  in  mind. 
Whether  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion will  be  necessary  or  not.  I  cannot 
say;  however,  the  possibility  exists  if 
the  funding  for  this  function  is  below 
the  1981  level  of  $694  million.  The  sub- 
stitute resolution  we  are  voting  on 
today  funds  the  program  at  a  level  of 
$692  million  with  a  $20  million  contin- 
gency fund  to  be  dispersed  by  OMB  as 
needed  with  the  assistance  of  OMB, 
funding  should  be  sufficient  for  this 
function.  Medicare  represents  a  huge 
program— paying  out  over  $47  billion 
of  benefits  this  year.  Without  ade- 
quate funding  for  medicare  contrac- 
tors, we  simply  will  not  have  sufficient 
controls  on  the  outflow  of  benefit  dol- 
lars for  this  vital  program  that  is  so 
important  for  providing  health  care 
for  our  older  citizens. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Conte  substitute  to 
the  committee  proposal  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  370,  our  most  recent 
continuing  resolution. 


Like  the  continuing  resolutions  we 
passed  in  September  and  November, 
the  committee  bill  is  simply  too  expen- 
sive. It  is  an  attempt  by  the  House 
leadership  to  bypass  its  own  budgetary 
process  and  continue  its  discredited 
habits  of  overspending. 

Mr.  CoNTE's  substitute  represents 
another  step  in  our  return  to  fiscal  so- 
briety. Although  only  a  small  step  up 
in  savings,  it  will  bring  us  closer  to  the 
President's  October  request  and  to  the 
budget  targets  we  set  for  ourselves  last 
spring.  I  will  vote  for  the  Conte  substi- 
tute, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  doing  so. 

The  President's  original  request  for 
savings  was  $13  billion.  He  tailored 
that  down  to  $8  billion  and  then  to  $4 
billion.  The  committee  version  of  this 
bill  contains  savings  of  only  $2  billion. 
The  Conte  substitute  includes  savings 
of  $4  billion. 

The  committee  which  produced 
House  Joint  Resolution  370  has  taken 
us  over  budget  year  after  year.  Supple- 
mentals  and  third  resolutions  have 
become  the  norm.  A  vote  in  support  of 
the  committee  bill  is  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  fiscal  policy  which  got  us  into  our 
current  mess.  We  caruiot  avoid  large 
Federal  deficits,  but  we  ought  to  try  to 
reduce  them.  The  committee  resolu- 
tion only  increases  those  huge  deficits. 

The  Conte  substitute  is  an  equitable 
solution  which  deserves  the  support  of 
both  parties.  It  heads  us  once  again  in 
the  direction  of  legislative  consistency 
and  fiscal  sobriety  which  we  so  need. 
It  meets  the  President's  $4  billion  sav- 
ings figure,  and  it  sets  the  stage  for 
continued  fiscal  responsibility  as  we 
move  into  our  1983  budgetary  cycle. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  make  its 
needed  economical  comeback  then 
Congress  must  act  within  the  bound- 
aries of  fiscal  restraint.  The  last  elec- 
tion mandated  a  return  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe  my  constituents, 
at  least,  believe  more  Federal  spending 
can  be  cut.  The  Conte  substitute  an- 
swers these  beliefs.  Our  policy  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  not  work  if  we  give 
up  our  efforts  to  reduce  spending. 

Running  the  Government  by  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  not  in  accord  with 
sound  fiscal  practice.  The  Conte  sub- 
stitute must  be  passed,  but  following 
that,  we  still  must  pass  the  individual 
appropriations  bill  at  the  targeted 
levels,  and  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced  today  not  with  the  most  de- 
sirable plan,  but  with  a  necessary  com- 
promise to  keep  the  Government  run- 
ning. 

I  intend  to  support  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Conte.  which  achieves  a 
savings  of  about  $4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982— an  important  first  step  in 
reducing  a  growing  budget  deficit. 
Furthermore,  the  substitute  measure, 
compared  to  the  continuing  resolution 
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offered  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, makes  a  more  appropriate  al- 
lowance for  human  needs.  The  com- 
mittee bill  axes  domestic  programs 
with  little  regard  for  priorities  or  gen- 
uine need.  The  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  a  more  fair, 
balanced  approach. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
substitute  calls  for  less  overall  spend- 
ing than  the  committee  bill,  I  am 
pleased  that  many  areas  particularly 
important  to  a  vital  human  service  de- 
livery system  are  actually  funded  at  a 
higher  level.  For  example,  low  income 
energy  assistance  is  almost  $170  mil- 
lion higher,  and  handicapped  and  spe- 
cial education  are  funded  at  $15.3  mil- 
lion more  than  the  conunittee  bill. 
Trade  adjustment  assistance  will  re- 
ceive $24  million  more,  and  five  pri- 
mary health  programs— maternal  and 
child  care,  primary  care,  health  re- 
search, community  centers  and  special 
health— will  be  funded  at  a  total  of 
$55  million  over  the  committee  bill. 

Finally,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
do  not  take  it  on  the  chin,  as  we  have 
when  the  House  considered  earlier 
stopgap  funding  measures.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  bring  equity  to  Gov- 
ernment spending.  We  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  for  too  long  have 
seen  our  tax  dollars,  like  the  Sun,  sink 
slowly  into  the  west  to  finance  pork 
barrel  projects  and  tobacco  farmers. 
Federal  spending  policies,  which  have 
tended  to  favor  the  Sun  Belt,  have 
contributed  to  the  economic  problems 
particular  to  our  part  of  the  country- 
high  unemployment,  a  loss  of  indus- 
try, a  declining  tax  base.  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  Government  spend- 
ing must  be  reduced,  but  I  will  fight 
tooth  and  nail  to  see  that  human  serv- 
ices will  not  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  dams,  canals,  and  sugar  farms,  not 
to  mention  waste  and  abuse. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  Re- 
publican leadership  has  agreed  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  a  motion  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey,  Mrs. 
RouKEHA,  to  instruct  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill  to  respect  the  House-passed  fig- 
ures, which  are  some  $10  billion  lower 
than  the  level  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Hopefully,  significant  savings  will 
result,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Northeast-Midwest  "Gypsy  Moth"  Re- 
publicans, of  which  I  am  a  member, 
were  able  to  convince  the  leadership  to 
agree. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  appro- 
priations for  this  fiscal  year,  I  have  ob- 
jected to  the  lack  of  scrutiny  given 
Pentagon  spending,  compared  to  the 
fine-toothed  comb  applied  to  Govern- 
ment spending  in  other  areas.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  addition- 
al, significant  savings  can  be  achieved 
in  defense  spending.  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  mean,  lean,  deterrent-oriented 
force  is  this  country's  best  protection, 
not  a  slothful,  fat-laden  military. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  must 
go  through  this  exercise  again.  Final 
action  has  yet  to  take  place  on  10  of 
the  13  regular  appropriations  bills. 
Once  again,  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad— 
and  certainly  no  way  to  run  a  country. 
I  urge  prompt  action  on  the  appropria- 
tions bills  that  remain,  so  as  to  meet 
our  responsibility  to  the  people  that 
elected  us.« 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure involved  in  the  continuing  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1982  prevented 
the  House  from  considering  my  Air 
Traffic  Control  Revitalization  Act. 
This  is  good,  progressive  legislation 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  introduced. 

It  is  a  temporary,  3-year-emergency 
measure  to  consolidate  the  rebuilding 
of  our  civilian  air  traffic  control 
system  which  was  hit  with  a  massive 
illegal  strike  beginning  on  August  3  of 
this  year.  This  temporary,  3-year-pre- 
mium-pay-plan  would  allow  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administrator  to  grant 
extra  compensation  totaling  11.6  per- 
cent of  basic  pay  to  employees  directly 
concerned  with  the  control  of  live  air 
traffic.  It  would  also  permit  retired  air 
traffic  controllers  to  receive  their  full 
annuities  while  the  system  is  being  re- 
built. In  sum.  this  provision  is  essen- 
tial to  the  prompt  and  effective  re- 
structuring of  the  safest  and  most  ex- 
tensive civilian  air  traffic  network  in 
the  world. 

Both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
objections  were  raised  to  this  legisla- 
tion and  virtually  all  of  them  have 
been  answered.  It  was  argued,  for  ex- 
ample, that  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced too  long  after  the  strike  to  be 
emergency  legislation,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  did  not  want 
to  be  accused  of  circumventing  a  certi- 
fied union  of  its  employees  by  coming 
to  us,  so  it  waited  until  the  decertifica- 
tion of  PATCO  by  the  Federal  labor 
relations  authority  in  late  October. 
After  that  decision,  this  legislation 
was  promptly  introduced. 

If  PATCO  members  remained  on  the 
job,  they  would  be  in  line  for  the  same 
pay  increases  which  this  legislation 
provides  for  the  dedicated  employees 
who  chose  to  obey  the  law  and  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  safe  air  traffic 
system. 

Another  complaint  has  been  that 
this  legislation  will  set  a  precedent 
which  will  make  the  entire  Federal 
work  force  clamor  for  an  11.6-percent 
raise.  The  truth  is  that  this  substitute 
merely  follows  through  on  what  the 
FAA  conceded  to  PATCO  before  the 
strike:  Dealing  with  live  air  traffic  is  a 
uniquely  crucial  employee  function 
not  comparable  to  other  Federal  jobs. 
Had  no  strike  occurred,  we  would  have 
undoubtedly  ratified  some  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  with  a  large  ne- 
gotiated raise,  and  it  would  have  set 


no  precedent  for  Federal  employees 
who  do  not  directly  deal  with  the  lives 
of  the  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
flying  public.  For  this  same  reason,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  say  that  we  are 
giving  any  thought  on  hard-earned 
benefits  which  all  controllers  could 
have  had  if  they  had  obeyed  the  law. 

Because  all  the  objections  to  this 
measure  have  been  answered  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor,  and  because 
time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  matter,  I 
strongly  supported  the  inclusion  of 
the  Air  Traffic  Control  Revitalization 
Act  in  the  continuing  resolution. 

My  legislation  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  Government's  good  faith  conunit- 
ment  to  the  loyal,  dedicated  control- 
lers who  remained  on  the  job  and  per- 
formed extraordinarily  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally,  my  legislation  represents 
the  logical  response  to  the  situation 
that  was  created  by  the  national  offi- 
cers of  the  PATCO  organization  who 
misled  and  misinformed  rank  and  file 
Members.  For  j^ears,  overly  vocal 
members  in  the  organization  seemed 
to  thrive  on  purposely  advocating  ex- 
treme adversary  positions  which  ulti- 
mately contributed  to  the  demise  of 
their  union.  PATCO  officers  victim- 
ized their  own  members. 

I  am  confident  this  legislation  will 
be  back  on  the  floor  early  next  session 
where  members  of  this  body  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  support  all  of  its 
meritorious  and  logical  provisions.* 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  issues  before  us  today. 
Let  us  above  all  be  practical  in  dealing 
with  them.  Do  we  want  to  pass  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  will  be  signed 
into  law.  or  do  we  want  to  play  an- 
other game  of  brinkmanship? 

If  we  adopt  the  committee  resolu- 
tion, we  will  have  to  deal  with  another 
lengthy  list  of  Senate  amendments. 
We  will  be  headed  for  another  series 
of  midnight  conferences.  We  will  be 
asking  for  another  Presidential  veto. 
And  finally,  we  will  be  inviting  our- 
selves to  spend  Christmas  here. 

The  President's  bottom  line  is  $4  bil- 
lion in  domestic  outlay  savings,  $2  bil- 
lion more  than  the  vetoed  resolution 
provided  for.  I  do  not  think  that  is  un- 
reasonable. It  is  less  than  half  of  what 
he  proposed  in  September. 

The  Conte  substitute  meets  that 
bottom  line.  The  President  supports 
the  Conte  substitute.  He  is  committed 
to  signing  it  into  law. 

Senator  Baker  assures  me  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  it  as  is,  and  send  it 
directly  on  to  the  President,  thus 
avoiding  the  rigors  of  another  mara- 
thon conference. 

The  Conte  substitute  makes  very 
little  in  the  way  of  change  from  the 
vetoed  resolution.  It  uses  that  resolu- 
tion as  a  base,  and  instead  of  a  2-per- 
cent cut,  it  substitutes  a  4-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  the  domestic 
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discretionary  accounts.  That  change 
picks  up  a  billion  dollars.  Another 
$700  million  is  achieved  by  including 
the  Senate  November  base  for  the 
Treasury/Postal  Service  bill  and  by 
funding  the  social  security,  health 
care  financing,  and  unemployment  ad- 
ministrative expense  accounts  at  the 
September  budget  levels. 

According  to  CBO,  these  changes 
produce  total  additional  reductions  of 
$2.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.7  billion  in  outlays. 

The  committee  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  cuts  budget  authority  by 
only  $941  million,  and  outlays  by  just 
$619  million,  less  than  a  third  of  what 
the  President  asked  for.  In  fact,  in 
some  areas  the  committee  even  added 
money  over  and  above  the  vetoed  reso- 
lution. So  the  committee  resolution 
hardly  represents  a  good  faith  effort 
toward  achieving  a  solution  to  the 
problem  we  face. 

The  Conte  substitute  exempts  from 
the  4-percent  cut  all  entitlement  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  general  revenue 
sharing,  and  veterans  medical  care, 
and  unlike  the  committee  resolution, 
it  also  exempts  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  programs,  such  as 
the  FBI,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, IRS,  and  the  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  Customs 
Service,  Secret  Service,  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  defense,  military  construction, 
and  foreign  aid  appropriations  bills 
are  funded  at  the  same  level  as  in  the 
vetoed  resolution.  I  particularly  point 
this  out  in  regard  to  foreign  aid,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  lot  of  demagog- 
ic rhetoric  surrounding  the  subject. 
The  foreign  aid  level  in  the  Conte  sub- 
stitute is  exactly  the  level  provided  for 
in  the  vetoed  resolution.  It  is  the  level 
proposed  in  conference  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  and  supported 
by  the  members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  represents  a  cut  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  below  the  budget  recom- 
mendation, and  almost  $1  billion 
below  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
own  foreign  aid  bill. 

In  fact,  it  should  be  noted  that  those 
same  people  who  complained  in  full 
committee  about  the  level  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  Conte  substitute  turned 
around  and  added  an  additional  $2.2 
billion  themselves  in  foreign  aid  fund- 
ing in  committee,  for  Eximbank  loans. 

The  Conte  substitute  goes  along 
with  virtually  all  the  individual  agree- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  conference  on 
the  vetoed  resolution.  In  fact,  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  substitute,  I  can 
state  unequivocally  our  intention  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  resolu- 
tion also  be  the  governing  document 
for  this  substitute,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional percentage  cuts  we  provide  be 
applied  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  the  fund- 
ing levels  set  forth  in  that  conference 
report  for  individual  projects  and  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  agrees 
with  that  observation. 

The  Conte  substitute  will  produce 
nearly  $2  billion  in  additional  savings 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  another 
crisis  in  Government  that  would  do  all 
of  us  an  injustice.  Some  may  think 
that  $2  billion  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  savings  of  substance.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage of  substance.  Those  who  argue 
otherwise  harbor  the  kind  of  attitude 
which  led  to  our  budget  problems  in 
the  first  place.  If  we  are  going  to 
ignore  trying  to  make  savings  because 
they  may  not  be  massive  in  nature, 
then  we  will  never  make  headway  in 
bringing  the  budget  into  balance. 

If  we  cannot  agree  on  a  reasonable 
compromise  like  the  Conte  substitute 
then  I  submit  we  will  never  agree  on 
anything.  It  is  time  to  compromise.  It 
is  time  to  act.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Conte  substitute.  Last 
June,  this  Congress  gave  the  President 
$35  billion  in  budget  cuts,  and  in  July 
placed  its  imprimatur  on  the  tax  bill. 
The  tax  bill  has  included  devastating— 
and  costly— loopholes,  such  as  a  $33 
billion  windfall  to  the  oil  companies 
over  the  next  10  years.  In  October,  the 
first  continuing  resolution  mandated 
an  additional  $4  billion  in  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  Conte 
substitute  which  would  force  even  fur- 
ther cuts  in  human  services.  These 
cuts  are  made  at  a  deficit  created  by 
an  economic  policy  which  provides 
loopholes  for  big  business  and  the  oil 
companies  and  provides  more  money 
for  foreign  aid. 

This  is  being  done  at  the  price  of  our 
own  citizens  well-being.  We  are  asked 
to  cut  further  himian  services  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  by  another  $1 
billion. 

The  Democrats  are  consistently 
blamed  for  adding  Christmas  tree  or- 
naments to  the  myriad  bills  that  come 
before  us.  Let  me  say  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only  tinsel  in 
the  Conte  substitute  is  for  foreign  aid; 
the  people  of  this  Nation  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  they  have  but  a  tree,  let  alone 
any  ornaments. 

The  Conte  substitute  would  be  dev- 
astating for  the  vast  majority  of 
American  people.  The  Conte  substi- 
tute attacks  the  elderly,  the  struggling 
American  family,  the  mothers,  the 
children,  the  students,  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

Programs  for  the  aging  would  be  re- 
duced by  over  $20  million.  Meals  on 
Wheels  would  be  drastically  cut.  Older 
American  Volunteer  programs  would 
be  dramatically  decreased;  Retired 
Senior  Volunteers  programs  would  be 
virtually  inoperative.  Even  Mrs.  Rea- 
gan's favored  Foster  Grandparents 
program  would,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  phased  out. 


The  maternal  and  child  health  block . 
grant  would  be  reduced  by  over  $7  mil- 
lion. Prenatal  and  postnatal  health 
services  would  be  slashed,  adolescent 
pregnancy  counseling,  and  sudden 
infant  death  research  and  treatment 
significantly  diminished. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  the  pre- 
ventive health  services  block  grant 
would  negatively  impact  on  fluorida- 
tion programs,  rat  control  programs, 
rape  crisis  centers,  lead-based  paint 
poisoning,  and  home-health  services. 

Education  programs  would  be  re- 
duced by  well  over  $200  million.  Spe- 
cial education  for  the  disadvantaged 
would  be  reduced  by  over  $60  million. 
Bilingual  education  would  be  de- 
creased by  over  $2  million.  You  might 
recall  a  recent  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial that  punctuated  the  need  for  in- 
creased foreign  language  training  in 
order  to  maintain  our  competitiveness 
in  the  international  market. 

Who,  in  effect,  is  paying  for  the  bill 
for  the  noble  goal  of  balancing  the 
budget?  Considering  the  reality  that 
the  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  of 
our  Nation  are  footing  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  the  bill,  do  we  now 
deplete  education  programs  and  pre- 
clude opportunities  for  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  as  well?  What  is  our 
future? 

The  Conte  substitute  earmarks  a  $52 
million  reduction  railroad  retirement 
benefit  cut.  Railroad  retirees  have  al- 
ready suffered  cuts  in  their  checks  due 
to  the  so-called  windfall  portion  of 
their  pensions.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  continuing  resolution  authorized 
funding  through  December,  retirees 
have  been  docked  additional  moneys 
because  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  arbitrary  decision  to 
hold  the  line  on  the  President's  unap- 
proved 12-percent  across-the-board 
cuts.  The  Conte  substitute  calls  for 
further  slashing  of  these  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  this  uncon- 
scionable assault  of  the  hardworking 
American  people  stop?  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  overwhelmingly 
defeat  the  Conte  substitute  and  sup- 
port the  House  version  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution.* 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  focus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  section  108  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  370,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte). 

That  section  provides  $230  million 
for  public  service  appropriations  for 
the  Postal  Service.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 370  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  eliminates  the 
public  service  appropriation.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  continuing  the 
public  service  appropriation,  until  the 
financial  status  of  the  Postal  Service 
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improves.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  importance  of 
maintaining  funding  for  that  purpose 
at  least  at  the  level  provided  for  by 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  $230  million 
level  of  funding  provided  in  that 
amendment  represents  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  Postal  Service's 
public  service  appropriation.  The 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  authorized 
a  system  of  declining  public  service  ap- 
propriations until  the  Postal  Service 
would  be  able  to  "break-even,"  chat  is 
pay  its  expenses  solely  out  of  reve- 
nues. That  act  provided  for  a  public 
service  appropriation  of  $644  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982— a  full  $414  million 
more  than  even  the  Conte  measure 
provides. 

The  public  service  appropriation, 
was  designed  to  reimburse  the  Postal 
Service,  until  such  time  when  a  break- 
even situation  would  be  achieved,  for 
public  service  costs  incurred  by  it  in 
providing  a  maximum  degree  of  effec- 
tive and  regular  postal  service  nation- 
wide (which  now  includes  6-day  mail 
delivery),  and  in  communities  where 
post  offices  may  not  be  deemed  to  be 
self-sustaining. 

Moreover,  in  recent  testimony 
before  our  committee.  Postmaster 
General  William  F.  Bolger.  noted  that 
an  elimination  of  the  entire  public 
service  appropriation  would  force  the 
Postal  Service  to  reexamine  current 
service  levels  and  would  accelerate  the 
Postal  Service's  schedule  for  rate  in- 
creases. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  current  service 
levels  and  to  postpone  any  further 
rate  increases  for  as  long  as  possible,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
provides  $230  million  for  the  Postal 
Service's  public  service  appropriation, 
while  the  measure  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  does  not 
provide  any  funding  for  the  public 
service  appropriation.* 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  have  supported 
continuing  the  public  service  subsidy 
to  the  Postal  Service.  This  subsidy  in- 
sures that  services  that  are  in  the 
public  interest  but  not  cost  effective, 
such  as  6-day  mail  delivery  and  keep- 
ing small  post  offices  open,  are  provid- 
ed to  the  public. 

Had  I  been  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  would  have 
pressed  to  include  that  subsidy  in  the 
Democratic  continuing  resolution.  I 
can  understand  why  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  were  influ- 
enced by  the  Postal  Service  assertion 
that  the  subsidy  is  not  essential.  I  do 
not  share  the  optimism  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  on  this  issue,  and  I  feel 
that  6-day  delivery  and  small  post  of- 


fices are  too  important  to  risk  losing. 
We  should  not  play  roulette  in  hopes 
that  these  services,  admittedly  unec- 
onomical but  essential  nonetheless, 
would  survive. 

Despite  my  support  for  the  public 
service  subsidy,  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  Republican  continuing  resolution. 
The  increased  program  cuts  which  it 
calls  for  are  bad  for  Queens,  bad  for 
New  York,  and  bad  for  the  country. 
The  Republicans  have  not  succeeded 
in  cutting  deficits,  cutting  unemploy- 
ment, or  significantly  cutting  infla- 
tion. Their  success  has  come  in  cutting 
benefits  to  the  needy  and  deserving 
while  creating  a  recession.  I  believe 
this  latest  Republican  proposal  will 
bring  more  of  the  same  bad  news  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  those  who  are  out  of 
work  or  retired  and  therefore  I  op- 
posed its  enactment.* 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  situa- 
tion here  that  illustrates  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers. We  worked  hard  on  the  previous 
continuing  resolution  and  came  up 
with  a  good  bill.  We  listened  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  We  went  to  the  other  side 
and  worked  up  to  2  o'clock  and  got  an 
agreement.  It  was  vetoed. 

We  are  faced  now  with  a  substitute 
that  was  drawn  up  during  the  Thanks- 
giving recess  in  about  3  days,  and  now 
we  have  heard  revised  this  morning. 
So,  let  me  tell  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues that  what  we  face  in  Congress 
for  the  next  3  years,  if  we  follow  this 
practice,  is  to  do  what  the  President 
tells  us  to  do  or  it  will  be  vetoed. 

I  say  again  to  my  colleagues  on  my 
right,  if  there  is  a  time  when  we  need 
to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
gress as  such  and  not  be  kow-towed  by 
the  threat  of  a  veto,  it  is  time  for  us  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

May  I  say  again,  the  Conte  substi- 
tute will  drastically  reduce  domestic 
programs  essential  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  To 
those  Members  who  might  say  that  it 
is  not  bad.  please  remember  we  cut 
$14.3  billion.  We  cut  again,  and  now 
we  cut  the  third  time  some  $936  mil- 
lion. I  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  the  substitute  motion,  stay 
with  us,  and  let  us  again  reassert  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  do  what  it 
should  do,  and  particularly  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  we  are  the 
Members  responsible  for  our  actions. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  correct  the  record.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  said  that  IRS  was 


exempted  from  the  cuts.  That  is  not 
correct.  As  I  understand  it,  IRS  is  still 
$120  million  below  the  Whitten 
amendment.  It  is  exempted  only  from 
4-percent  cuts,  which  means  there  will 
still  be  $1  billion  in  lost  revenue  alone 
under  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  repeat  again. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
committee  and  vote  against  the  Conte 
substitute.  The  Conte  substitute  is  a 
result  of  the  President's  veto  and  now 
to  say  in  advance,  "I  will  sign  this  and 
veto  that." 

We  are  going  to  have  to  stand  up 
along  the  line,  or  else  we  are  going  to 
be  run  by  the  President,  and  we  know 
who  his  chief  adviser  is. 

I  am  not  one  to  use  names  normally, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  economist  in 
the  United  States  that  agrees  with  the 
Budget  Director's  opinion.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  .source  of  his  power 
might  be,  but  when  all  the  Republican 
Senators  of  the  United  States  on  this 
conference  signed  their  agreement, 
when  their  leaders  sign  it,  and  after 
everybody  left  there,  and  then  it  gets 
vetoed,  I  would  say  to  the  Members 
that  we  are  the  captives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  unless  we  stand  up  here 
and  now  and  support  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  December  9, 
1981,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  370  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  instructions  to  that  Commit- 
tee to  report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  forthwith,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert  lieu  thereof: 

Sec  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  (not  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution)  for  which  appropriations,  funds, 
or  other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriations  Acts: 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1982; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1982: 

Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982;  and 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 


(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  Decem- 
ber IS.  1981.  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  December 
15.  1981.  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority:  Provided, 
That  where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses 
as  of  December  15.  1981.  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  under 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution,  when  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  has  been  reported  to  a  House  but 
not  passed  by  that  House  as  of  December 
15.  1981,  it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been 
passed  by  that  House:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing additional  sums  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated: for  low  income  home  energy  assistance 
program,  $175,000,000;  for  the  foster  care 
program  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  $75,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  contained  in  the  De- 
ptu-tments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.R.  4560).  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  November  9. 
1981,  related  to  a  limitation  on  entitlement 
to  payments  under  parts  A  and  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  transfer  of 
funds  under  parts  B  and  E  of  such  title 
(contained  in  H.R.  4560  as  so  reported  be- 
ginning with  "provided"  on  page  39.  line  17. 
and  ending  on  page  40.  line  8)  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution:  for 
the  family  medicine  residency  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  786  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  $10,000,000:  for 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant, 
$62,552,000:  and  for  the  State  Block  Grant 
authorized  by  chapter  2  of  the  Eklucation 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  $140.(^00.000;  and  for  the  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$1,500,000:  Provided  further.  That  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program  shall  operate 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  as  contained 
in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  October  6. 
1981.  except  that  the  gross  commitments  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall 
not  exceed  $75,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  the  rate  otherwise  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection,  and  notwith- 
standing section  143  of  this  joint  resolution, 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Employment  Services  account.  $19,272,000 
in  new  budget  authority  is  appropriated, 
and  no  more  than  $1,913,384,000  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund:  Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  provided  by  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  used  for  administrative  or  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  closure  of  any  State 
unemployment  office,  except  In  such  cases 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  respective 
State  agency  to  render  its  services  more  effi- 
cient. Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 


ing the  rate  otherwise  established  by  this 
subsection,  for  carrying  out.  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided,  titles  XI.  XVIII.  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  sections  1526 
and  1533(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  $78,535,000.  with  not  to  exceed 
$872,000,000.  to  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insursmce  and  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds  re- 
ferred to  therein,  but  not  subject  to  the  re- 
duction contained  in  section  143  of  this 
joint  resolution;  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Councils: 
$20,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665). 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  and  to  meet 
mandatory  increases  in  costs  of  agencies  or 
organizations  with  which  agreements  have 
been  made  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  XVIII.  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
rate  otherwise  established  by  this  subsec- 
tion, for  necessary  expenses  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  not  more  than 
$3,017,000,000  may  be  expended  as  author- 
ized by  section  201(g)(1).  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein,  but  not  subject  to 
the  reduction  contained  in  section  143  of 
this  joint  resolution;  $70,000,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665).  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  additional  automatic  data 
processing  exr>enses.  to  process  other  work- 
loads not  anticipated  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates, and  to  meet  mandatory  increases  in 
costs  of  agencies  or  organizations  with 
which  agreements  have  been  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  titles  XVI 
and  XVIII  and  section  221  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  after  maximum  absorption 
of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  the 
existing  limitation  has  been  achieved:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  which  would  be 
available  under  H.R.  4121.  entitled  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1982.  for  the 
Government  payment  of  annuitants  and 
employees  health  benefits,  shall  be  avail- 
able under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4121  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  September  22.  1981:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  reported  level  of  H.R.  4121. 
entitled  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriation  Act. 
1982.  shall  be  the  level  reported  by  the 
Senate  on  September  22.  1981  (S.  Rept.  No. 
97-192).  as  modified  on  November  17.  1981. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  as 
of  Deceml)er  15.  1981.  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(5)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  Included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1981.  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  t>e  applicable  to  any  appropriation. 


fund,  or  authority  provided  in  the  joint  res- 
olution unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(6)  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise  ap- 
propriated there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $25,000,000  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  training,  job  search  al- 
lowances, and  relocation  allowances,  under 
sections  236.  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  programs  and  activities,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981.  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  and  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  96-536 
regarding  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs,  notwithstanding  section  10  of 
Public  Law  91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  rate  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1981  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the 
more  restrictive  authority:  Provided,  That 
the  limitation  on  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased  by 
$100,000,000.  and  the  limitation  on  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased  by 
$2,220,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal:  Provided  further.  That  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestinian  Refugees  at  a  rate  of  oper- 
ations not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-331)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  13.  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law.  except  that  ap- 
propriations made  available  for  the  projects 
or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1982.  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion are  hereby  reduced  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Department  or  Transportation 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses and  transfMjrlation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development.  $4,500,000; 

Coast  Guard.  operating  expenses. 
$48,400,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shaU  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
recreational  boating  safety;  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements.  $16,000,000: 
alteration  of  bridges.  $4,000,000;  research, 
development.  test.  and  evaluation. 
$4,000,000;  offshore  oil  pollution  compensa- 
tion fund.  $3,000,000;  and  deepwater  port  li- 
ability fund.  $3,000,000; 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ations. $125,000,000;  facilities,  engineering 
and  development.  $9,000,000;  facilities  and 
equipment  (Airpwrt  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $24,000,000;  research,  engineering 
and  development  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $16,000,000;  and  construction.  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports.  $5,000,000; 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  highway 
safety  research  and  development. 
$2,000,000;  highway  beautlficatlon. 
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$1.SOO.OOO:  territorial  highways.  $1,000,000: 
and  interstate  transfer  grants-highways. 
$37,000,000: 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  research,  $7,000,000: 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  office  of 
the  administrator.  $500,000:  railroad  safety. 
$2,500,000:  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment. $9,000,000:  rail  service  assistance. 
$4,000,000.  of  which  at  least  $2,000,000  shall 
be  deducted  from  amounts  made  available 
for  the  Minority  Business  Resource  Center: 
Northeast  corridor  improvement  program. 
$6,000,000:  and  redeemable  preference 
shares.  $7,000,000: 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admini.<;tra- 
tion,  administrative  expenses.  $3,000,000:  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
and  university  research  and  training. 
$10,000,000:  urban  discretionary  grants. 
$29,500,000:  non-urban  formula  grants, 
$4,000,000:  urban  formula  grants, 
$64,750,000:  and  interstate  transfer  grants- 
transit.  $22,000,000: 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, research  and  special  programs, 
$9,000,000.  of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
research  and  development  and  $750,000 
shall  be  deducted  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  grants-in-aid  as  authorisied  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968: 

Related  Agencies 

Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  salaries  and  expenses. 
$100,000: 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
salaries  and  expenses.  $2,000,000: 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. $1,500,000: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  salaries 
and  expenses.  $4,000,000: 

Department  of  the  Treasury.  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  investment  in  fund  anticipation 
notes.  ($7,000,000):  and 

United  States  Railway  Association,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  $4,000,000. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982  <H.R.  4034).  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  <H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 11.  1981,  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
into  law,  with  the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE  V 

"Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act— 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  increase  in  con- 
tract authority  under  the  heading  'Hocsing 
Programs,  ANNtiAL  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing',  shall  be  $897,177,848,  and 
the  amount  of  the  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority under  such  heading  shall  be 
$17,373,528,040. 

■■(2)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Housing  Programs,  housing  coun- 
seling ASSISTANCE',  Shall  be  $3,520,000. 

"(3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank,  assistance  for  solar  and  con- 
servation improvements',  shall  be 
$23,000,000. 

"(4)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment,   community    development    GRANTS', 

shall  be  $3,600,000,000. 

"(5)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading   Community  Planning  and  Devel- 


opment. URBAN  development  ACTION  GRANTS'. 

shall  be  $458,000,000. 

"(6)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Policy  Development  and  Re- 
search. RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY'.  Shall  be 
$20,000,000. 

"(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Fair  Housing  and  E}qual  Opportu- 
nity, FAIR  housing  ASSISTANCE',  Shall  be 
$5,016,000. 

"(8)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Management  and  Administration. 
WORKING  capital  FUND',  Shall  be  $528,000. 

"(9)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Department  of  Defense— Civil. 
Cemeterial  Expenses.  Army,  salaries  and 
EXPENSES',  shall  be  $4,476,000. 

"(10)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses',  shall  be 
$562,837,000. 

"(11)  'The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  research  and  development',  shall 
be  $167,759,000. 

"(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  abatement,  control  and  compli- 
ance', shall  be  $395,000,000. 

"(13)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  buildings  and  facilities',  shall  be 
$3,621,000. 

"(14)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, council  on  environmental  quality 

AND  office  of  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY'.  Shall 

be  $919,000. 

"(15)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, office  of  science  and  technology 
policy',  shall  be  $1,578,000. 

"(16)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  funds  appropriated  to  the  presi- 
dent, disaster  relief",  shall  be  $301,694,000. 

"(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses',  shall  be 
$93,879,000. 

"(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  state  and  local  assistance',  shall 
be  $121,829,000. 

"(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  emergency  planning  and  assist- 
ance', shall  be  $67,906,000. 

"(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17,  1979,  and  September  28,  1979, 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (42 
U.S.C.  2414(e)),  $328,240,000. 

"(21)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  office  of  consumer  affairs',  shall 
be  $1,760,000. 

"(22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'National  AERONAirrics  and  Space 
Administration,  research  and  develop- 
ment', for  the  Space  Shuttle  including  space 
flight  operations  shall  not  exceed 
$3,104,900,000:  Provided.  That  the  limita- 
tions subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  contained  under 
this  heading  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
subsection. 

"(23)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  re- 
search    AND     RELATED    ACTIVITIES',    Shall     be 

$1,010,000,000. 


""(24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
ence EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES',  Shall  be 
$22,000,000. 

"(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
entific ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS  'SPECIAL  FOR- 
EIGN currency  PROGRAM)'.  Shall  be 
$3,080,000. 

"(26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Selective  Service  System,  sala- 
ries AND  expenses'.  Shall  be  $18,633,000. 

"(27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading    'Department    of    the    Treasury. 

OFFICE  OF  revenue  SHARING,  SALARIES  AND  EX- 
PENSES', shall  be  $6,148,000. 

"(28)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Treasury,  new 

YORK    CITY    LOAN   GUARANTEE    PROGRAM'.   Shall 

be  $822,000. 

"(29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  compen- 
sation AND  PENSIONS',  shall  be 
$13,824,000,000. 

"(30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  read- 
justment BENEFITS',  shall  be  $1,938,800,000. 

"(31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  medical 
AND  prosthetic  research',  shall  be 
$128,215,000. 

"(32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing EXPENSES',  shall  be  $57,700,000. 

"(33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction. MAJOR  projects'.  Shall  be 
$378,338,000. 

"(34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction, MINOR  projects',  Shall  be 
$102,942,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$30,018,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Office 
of  Construction. 

"(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  grants 

FOR    construction    OF    STATE    EXTENDED    CARE 

facilities',  shall  be  $15,840,000. 

"(36)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Department  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
vestment in  national  consumer  coopera- 
tive BANK',  shall  be  $43,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  final  Government  equity  redemp- 
tion date  for  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank  shall  occur  on  December  31, 
1981. 

"(37)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  gross  obliga- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $75,960,000  are  au- 
thorized for  payments  under  section  230(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
from  the  insurance  fund  chargeable  for  ben- 
efits on  the  mortgage  covering  the  property 
to  which  the  payments  made  relate,  and 
payments  in  connection  with  such  obliga- 
tions are  hereby  approved. 

"(38)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Housing  F>rograms.  payments  for 
operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects— fiscal  year  1981',  Shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1982-  Provid- 
ed, That  any  part  of  the  foregoing  amount 
which  has  not  been  obligated  before  the 
forty-fifth  calendar  day  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution,  shall  be 
deemed  obligated  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  200(a). 

"(39)  The  Congress  also  disapproves  the 
deferral  under  the  heading  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,    (DISAPPROVAL    of    DEFERRALI', 

of  the  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Long  Beach,  California,  projects  as  con- 
tained in  deferral  notice  D82-140. 
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"(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  before  December 
31.  1981.  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act.  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V:  Provided, 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  $34,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  data  processing  services.  (2)  12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, and  (3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Relations: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  ( 1 )  150  full-time  permanent  positions 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  and  (2)  120  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  External  Relations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  I»rogram 
Evaluation,  and  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  t>e 
available  for  the  Supply  Service.". 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate  for 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-315)  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  12,  1981,  as  if  such 
Act  had  heer.  enacted  into  law. 

(f )  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-313)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  4,  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  section  305  (a),  (b), 
and  (d)  of  H.R.  4120.  entitled  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  shall  apply 
to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
made  available  for  the  period  October  1. 
1981,  through  March  31,  1982,  by  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  SUtes 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  projects  or  activities  pro- 
vided for  in  the  E>epartments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  the 
rate  provided  in  H.R.  4169  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  9. 
1981.  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  except  that  for 
the  following  items  funding  shall  be  at  the 
rate  specified  herein: 


TITLE  I 
Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $57,200,000:  "Periodic  Censuses  and 
Programs".  $87,898,000: 

Economic  Development  Administration. 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams".  $198,500,000: 

International  Trade  Administration.  "Op- 
erations and  Administration",  $151,700,000: 
Provided.  That  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.  During  fiscal  year  1982,  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $38,250,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal: 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration, "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$7,600,000: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations.  Research  and  Fa- 
cilities". $830,455,000,  of  which  $10,000,000 
is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  fund 
entitled  "Promote  and  develop  fishery  prod- 
ucts and  research  pertaining  to  American 
fisheries":  "Coastal  Zone  Management". 
$7,415,000:  "Fisheries  Loan  Fund".  $0:  "For- 
eign Fishing  Observer  Fund ".  $4,000,000: 
"Fishermen's  Guaranty  Fund  ".  $1,800,000: 

Science  and  Technical  Research:  "Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  and  Services". 
$125,528,000.  of  which  $2,042,000  shall  be 
available  for  necessary  expenses  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  close  out  the  Smithsonian  Science 
Information  Exchange  (SSIE),  to  transfer 
the  assets  of  the  SSIE  to  the  IDepartment  of 
Conunerce,  and  to  pay  the  outstanding  net 
liabilities  of  SSIE,  including  severance  pay 
to  SSIE  employees; 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $16,483,000:  "Public  Teleconununl- 
cations  Facilities.  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion". $18,000,000; 

Maritime  Administration:  "Operations 
and  Training  ",  $74,898,000; 

Related  Agencies 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $76,900,000: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission.  "Salaries 
and  Expenses  ".  $11,225,000: 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  $68,774,000; 

International  Trade  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $17,200,000; 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $82,906,000; 

Small  Business  Administration,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $221,945,000:  Provided.  That 
$14,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  for  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  as  authorized  by  section  20(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  In 
addition.  $19,200,000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  including  loan  servicing, 
shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  the  "Disaster  Loan  Fund";  "Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund".  $326,000,000: 
"Disaster  Loan  Fimd".  $0;  "Lease  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund".  $3,000,000;  "Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund", 
$19,000,000; 

United  States  Metric  Board,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $2,000,000. 


TITLE  II 
Department  of  Justice 

General  Administration.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $41,233,000.  of  which  $500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  is  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program; 

United  States  Parole  Commission.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $6,200,000: 

Legal  Activities.  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
General  Legal  Activities",  $123,200,000: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion",  $44,000,000: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals".  $291,950,000; 

"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners'". 
$24,100,000: 

"'Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses", 
$27,921,000; 

""Salaries  and  Expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service".  $5,500,000: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  "'Salaries 
and  Expenses'",  $739,609,000: 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $428,557,000; 

Federal  I*rison  System.  '"Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $353,000,000:  "National  Institute  of 
Corrections".  $11,186,000:  "Buildings  and 
Facilities ".  $13,731,000.  including  $1,920,000 
for  the  planning,  design,  acquisition,  and 
preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  to  be  located  in  central 
Arizona  and  any  necessary  relocation  or  re- 
placement of  existing  site  structures  or 
other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  grading 
and  development  of  utility  distribution  sys- 
tems; ""Federal  FYison  Industries.  Incorpo- 
rated: (Limitation  on  Administrative  and 
Vocational  Training  Expenses)".  $5.066.(X)0; 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research, 
and  Statistics.  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance". $93,554,000:  Provided.  That 
$70,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  and  administrative  expenses 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  $4,000,000 
of  said  amount  provided  for  the  program 
"Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime" 
shall  be  allocated  solely  to  implement  part 
E  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979; 

Related  Agencies 

E^ual  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, "Salaries  and  Expenses'".  $139,889,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  is  for 
payments  to  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  for  services  to  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  as 
amended,  and  sections  6  and  14  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 

TITLE  III 

Department  of  State 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs:  "'Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $890,758,000;  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram)". $9,102,000;  "Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service". 
$4,400,000;  "Buying  Power  Maintenance". 
$1,500,000; 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations". $398,240,000.  including  funds 
for  the  payment  of  1982  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  to  reimburse  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  for  payments  under 
the  tax  equalization  program  for  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens;  "Interna- 
tional Conferences  and  Contingencies", 
$7,284,000; 
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International  Commissions:  ■Internation- 
al Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Salaries  and  Expenses'. 
$7,927,000:  -American  Sections.  Internation- 
al Commissions".  $2,847,000:  "International 
Fisheries  Commissions".  $8,237,000;  and 
"The  Asia  Foundation".  $4,100,000. 

Related  Agencies 
Board    for    International    Broadcasting. 
"GranU  and  Expenses '.  $86,519,000: 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
$404,000:  and 

International  Communication  Agency: 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $443,286,000: 
•Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West". 
$16,880,000:  "Acquisition  and  Construction 
of  Radio  Facilities".  $19,000,000. 
TITLE  IV 
The  Judiciary 
Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services:  "Salaries  of 
Judges".  $59,400,000:  Salaries  of  Support- 
ing Personnel".  $263,400,000:  "Expenses  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Courts", 
$55,600,000:  Bankruptcy  CourU.  Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $81,200,000:  "Fees  of  Jurors 
and  Commissioners".  $43,500,000:  "Space 
and  Facilities",  $123,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
December  15,  1981,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  March  31, 
1982,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not 
reduce  the  availability  of  funds  which  would 
remain  available  beyond  March  31,  1982, 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  otherwise 
effective  under  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  104.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  105.  All  obligations  incurred  In  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  jnaintalning  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  bringing  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  If  otherwise  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  106.  No  provision  in  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  that  makes 
the  availability  of  any  appropriation  provid- 
ed therein  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  additional  authorizing  or  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  in  section  102(c)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution  and  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  720(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $35,790,000  is 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  granU  for  the  construc- 


tion or  expansion  of  two  teaching  facilities 
under  section  720(a)(  1 )  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution  except  section 
143,  $869,240,000  Is  appropriated  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund,  of  which  $230,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  public  service  costs  and 
$639,240,000  shall  be  available  for  revenue 
forgone  on  free  and  reduced-rate  mail.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Postal  Service  shall  promptly  adjust  pre- 
ferred rates  so  as  to  recover  the  difference 
between  the  amount  which  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated.  Such  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  subsections: 

(a)  The  amount  attributable  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  authorization  specified  in  section 
1723(a)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  August  13.  1981.  shall  be  recov- 
ered from  the  classes  of  mall  specified  In 
section  1723(b)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  remaining  amount  shall  be  re- 
covered through  proportional  adjustment, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  to  the  rates  for  each  class  of  re- 
duced-rate mail  under  section  3626  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  after  the  adjust- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  The  adjustment  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for 
recovery  of  $20,000,000  less  from  mail  under 
former  sections  4358(a).  4454(b).  and  4554(c) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  and 
$20,000,000  more  from  the  other  affected 
categories,  than  if  such  adjustment  were 
fully  proportional  for  all  affected  catego- 
ries. 

(c)  Any  further  adjustments  needed  be- 
cause of  section  143  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  proportional  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(d)  Any  adjustments  under  this  section 
shall  look  first  to  the  phased  rates  under 
section  3626  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  not  affect  the  remaining  (continu- 
ing) rate  reductions  for  any  category  until 
phasing  for  all  categories  Is  exhausted. 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  or  Implement  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  before  March  30, 
1982.  Such  reorganization  plan  may  be  Im- 
plemented after  March  30.  1982,  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  Continuing 
Resolution  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Sec.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  transfer  up 
to  2  per  centum  from  any  appropriation  ac- 
count provided  by  this  joint  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  otherwise 
appropriated  in  H.R.  4121,  entitled  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1982,  to  any 
other  such  appropriation  account:  Provided. 
That  the  recipient  appropriation  account  is 
not  increased  by  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  amount  provided  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  approval  for 
such  transfers  Is  obtained  In  advance  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Building  Fund  within 
the  General  Services  Administration  may  be 
used  to  initiate  new  construction,  advance 
design,  and  repairs  and  alteration  line-Item 
projects  and  lease  construction  projects 
which  are  included  in  either  H.R.  4121,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  or  in  H.R.  4121,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  on  September  22, 1981. 

Sec  112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  joint  resolution  may  be  used 
to— 

(1)  enforce  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  or  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Income  Tax  Regu- 
lations sections  1.103-7  and  1.103-10  which 
were  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on 
October  8,  1981,  or 

(2)  propose,  promulgate,  or  enforce  any 
ruling  or  regulation  reaching  the  same 
result  as,  or  a  result  similar  to,  such  Reve- 
nue Ruling  or  Regulations, 

In  connection  with  a  qualified  Issue,  or 

(3)  issue  rulings  or  regulations  which  treat 
as  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  any  interest  earned  on  an  obligation 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  a  dis- 
qualified facility. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "qualified  Issue"  means  a  single  Issue 
(whether  or  not  part  of  a  composite  or  mul- 
tiple series  of  issues)— 

(A)  all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured  in 
whole  or  In  part  by— 

(Da  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  an  instrumentality  of  either,  or 

(11)  in  the  case  of  an  Issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  qualified  person  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  46(c)(8)(D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  determined  without 
regard  to  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  thereof),  and 

(B)  none  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  disqualified  facili- 
ty or  a  facility  with  respect  to  which,  at  any 
time  before  January  1,  1987— 

(I)  any  disqualified  person  used  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  facility,  or 

(ID  more  than  25  percent  of  the  facility  is 
(in  the  aggregate)  used  by  disqualified  per- 
sons. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  use  by  a 
related  person  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  shall  be 
treated  as  use  by  the  disqualified  person. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "disqualified  person"  means  a  person 
(other  than  an  exempt  person  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(3)  of  such  Code) 
which  has  aggregate  capital  expenditures 
for  any  purpose  which,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1979,  and  ending  September 
30,  1982.  exceed  $25,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ag- 
gregate capital  expenditures  of  any  person 
under  subparagraph  (A),  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  capital  expenditures 
of  all  persons  which  are— 

(I)  related  persons  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  with  re- 
spect to  such  person:  or 

(ID  guarantors  of  any  portion  of  the  issue 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  Is 
being  made  under  this  subsection  other 
than  a  guarantor  which— 

(I)  is  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  an  instrumentality  of  either. 

(II)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  person  described  In  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii),  or 
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(III)  one  or  more  financial  Institutions 
which  are  not  related  persons  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such 
Code  to  the  user  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Isssue. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "capital  expenditures"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  103(b)(6)(D) 
of  such  Code,  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  which  constitutes  a  qualified 
research  expense  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  44F(b)  of  such  Code). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)(B),  a  "disqualified  facility" 
is  any  private  or  commercial— 

(D  golf  course, 
(ID  country  club, 
(ill)  massage  parlor,  or 
(iv)  tennis  club. 

(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  August  23.  1981,  and  until  Congress 
enacts  legislation  which  affects  section 
103(b)(6)  of  such  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  In  all  cases 
enforce  any  ruling  or  regulation  described 
In  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  113.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  not  include  in  his  recommendations 
for  revenue  enhancements  any  recommen- 
dations which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing Federal  tax  Incentives  for  energy 
conservation  or  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

Sec.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  provided  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786).  and  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note))  shall  not 
be  withheld  from  obligation  unless  and  until 
a  special  message  specifying  a  deferral  or  re- 
scission of  budget  authority  for  such  pro- 
grams Is  officially  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, when  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  hereafter  be  used  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
railroad  branchllne  abandonments  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  by  the  entity  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad,  or  Its  agents  or  assignees.  In 
excess  of  a  total  of  350  miles:  Provided. 
That  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  section 
311  (amendment  numbered  93)  as  set  forth 
In  the  conference  report  and  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1982  (H.R.  4209).  filed  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  13,  1981 
(H.  Rept.  No.  97-331). 

Sec.  116.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
funds  provided  for  section  18  nonurban  for- 
mula grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  allocated  using  data  from  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  one-half  of  the 
sums  appropriated  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980  decennial  census. 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560. 
entitled  "Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 


Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982",  for 
school  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas 
under  title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available 
under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on 
October  6,  1981:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  available  for  entitlements  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950,  as  amended,  is  amended  so  as  to 
permit  payment  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  such  section  3(a)  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payment  for  fiscal  year  1981,  unless  the  en- 
titlement for  such  agency  Is  determined 
under  section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  provisions  of  section 
3(d)(2)(B)  shall  be  fully  funded  and  not  sub- 
ject to  rateable  reduction:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  shall  not 
apply. 

Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  section  1903(s) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  all  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ice facilities  as  defined  by  section  1911  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  paid  entire- 
ly by  Federal  funds,  and  notwithstanding 
section  1903(t)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
all  medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for 
Indian  health  service  facilities  shall  not  be 
Included  in  the  computation  of  the  target 
amount  of  Federal  medicaid  expenditures. 

Sec.  119.  There  are  appropriated  $750,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Oiflce  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Sec.  120.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  shall  be  used  to  clas- 
sify a  mine  In  the  potash  Industry  as  gassy 
based  upon  air  samples  containing  concen- 
trations of  methane  gas.  unless  such  classifi- 
cation standard  has  been  adopted  through 
formal  rulemaking  on  or  before  November 
5.  1981. 

Sec.  121.  Amounts  at  the  level  provided  In 
H.R.  4560  as  passed  by  the  House  are  avail- 
able for  general  departmental  management. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  program  direction  and  support  serv- 
ices activity.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions for  administrative  costs  Including  but 
not  limited  to  salaries  and  expenses,  travel 
and  consultant  services  In  this  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
$21,800,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  this  re- 
duction shall  be  taken  from  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  budget  account  entitled 
"Social  Security  Administration,  Limitation 
on  Administrative  Expenses"  or  from  funds 
available  for  the  administration  of  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Sec.  123.  Funding  for  sections  501  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  and  for  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
shall  be  at  the  levels  and  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  H.R.  4560.  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  November  9. 1981. 

Sec  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560. 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for 
Student  Financial  Assistance  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  additional  conditions: 


(1)  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student 
may  receive  In  1982-1983  academic  year  Is 
$1,800,  notwithstanding  section 
411(a)(2)(A)(iKII)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  cost  of  attendance  used  for  calcu- 
lating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  Pell 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  estab- 
lish or  approve  separate  systems  of  need 
analysis  for  academic  year  1982-1983.  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  482  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  subpart  2  of  part  A,  part  C, 
and  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  1981-1982  academic  year  shall  be  the 
family  contribution  schedule  for  the  1982- 
1983  academic  year,  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  E!ducatlon  to  exclude  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  described  In  paragraph 
(5)  and  to  reflect  the  most  recent  and  rele- 
vant data,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  establish  a  series  of  assessment 
rates  applicable  to  discretionary  Income  In 
accordance  with  section  482(bK4)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  modified 
family  contribution  schedule  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution and  shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 482(b)(3)  and  the  provisions  of  section 
411(a)(2KB)(ii).  no  Pell  Grant  shaU  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
Is  In  attendance,  and  the  sum  of  the  expect- 
ed family  contribution  and  any  amount  paid 
to.  or  on  account  of,  the  student  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  any  amount  paid 
the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  If  with  re- 
spect to  any  student.  It  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  a  Pell  Grant  plus  the  amount 
of  the  expected  family  contribution,  the 
amount  paid  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  stu- 
dent under  the  ScKlal  Security  Act,  and  the 
amount  paid  the  student  under  chapters  34 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance  for  that  year, 
the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  shall  be  re- 
duced until  the  combination  of  expected 
family  contribution,  the  amount  of  the  Pell 
Grant,  and  the  amount  paid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  chapters  34  and  35 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  does 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

Sec  125.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September 
30,  1982),  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is  au- 
thorized to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
the  services  of  a  professional  archivist.  Such 
services  shall  be  obtained  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  not  be  obtained  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Sec.  126.  There  is  appropriated 
$69,800,000  for  section  611  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  which  is  In  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  under  this  joint 
resolution  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
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available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  DepartmenU 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9,  1981,  for  such  section  611. 

Sec.  127.  For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960, 
$991,845,000,  of  which  $892,865,538  shall  be 
for  allotments  under  section  100(b)(1). 
$6,134,462  shall  be  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 110(b)(3).  $650,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  activi- 
ties under  section  130.  and  $18,000,000  .shall 
be  for  activities  under  section  711  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973. 

Sec.  128.  The  Attorney  General  shall  exer- 
cise his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
March  1.  1982,  for  the  detention  of  any  en- 
trant, any  applicant  for  political  asylum  or 
for  refugee  status,  or  any  other  alien  which 
would  cause  the  total  numt>er  of  aliens  to 
exceed  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the 
facility  linown  as  Krome  North,  located  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  at  any  other  facility  in 
the  State  of  Florida  for  the  detention  of 
aliens  awaiting  exclusion,  deportation,  or  re- 
settlement which  is  not  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  129.  There  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $45,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wind- 
fall benefits,  as  provided  under  section  15(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974, 
which,  together  with  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  under 
H.R.  4560,  the  Etepartments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982.  for  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  shall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
menU  through  September  30.  1982. 

Sec.  130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  each  State 
shall  establish  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  resolution 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram are  used  for  payments  in  accordance 
with  section  2605(b>  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
that  each  eligible  household  receiving  such 
payments  does  not  use  the  payments  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  2602(a). 

Sec.  131.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions 
of  section  210  of  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1982  (H.R.  4560).  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6.  1981.  and  the 
provisions  of  section  209  of  such  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  November  9.  1981.  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  132.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect 
to  any  independent  construction  contractor 
who  is  engaged  by  an  operator  for  the  con- 
struction, repair  or  alteration  of  structures, 
facilities,  utilities  or  private  ways  or  roads 


located  on  (or  appurtenant  to)  the  surface 
areas  of  any  coal  or  other  mine,  and  whose 
employees  work  in  a  specifically  demarcated 
area,  separate  from  actual  mining  or  extrac- 
tion activities:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
shall  lie  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  133.  There  is  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$362,000,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  Act. 

Sec.  133a.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  section  139(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  97-51  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•1980". 

Sec.  134.  There  are  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
$61,180,000  for  activities  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
RighU  Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  135.  There  is  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  relating  to  the  Job  Corps  which  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  under  H.R.  4560.  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982.  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  November  9.  1981,  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Sec.  136.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  subject  only 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  applicants,  and 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  authority 
available,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  for  which  authority  to  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  or  insure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  H.R. 
4034  shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee or  insure  in  the  full  amounts  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  other  applica- 
ble law. 

Sec.  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief,  $17,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
or  i  he  Mount  Saint  Helens  volcano. 

Sec.  138.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  approve,  upon  the  request  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  construction  of  an 
interchange  to  appropriate  standards  at  I- 
94  and  County  Line  Road  at  the  Porter-La 
Porte  County  Line  near  Michigan  City,  Indi- 
ana, with  the  Federal  share  of  such  con- 
struction to  be  financed  out  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  Indiana  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  139.  Notwithstajiding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  authority 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1403)  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  for  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  authorized  under  title  VII  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210) 
shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  any  amount  of 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  deferred 
therein  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion unless,  within  a  45-day  period  which 
t>egins  on  the  date  of  transmittal  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 


1011  (3)  and  (5)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1401  (3)  and  (5)). 
the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  a  bill 
approving  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral. 

Sec.  140.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution or  by  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  increase,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  as  may  be  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  lim- 
itation shall  be  construed  to  reduce  any 
salary  which  may  be  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  nor  shall 
this  limitation  be  construed  in  any  manner 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or 
of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  141.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution: 

(a)  Section  4109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  may  pay  an  indi- 
vidual training  to  be  an  air  traffic  controller 
of  such  Administration,  during  the  period  of 
such  training,  at  the  applicable  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  the  hours  of  training  officially  or- 
dered or  approved  in  excess  of  40  hours  in 
an  administrative  workweek.". 

(b)  Section  5532  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  shall 
not  be  reduced  while  such  former  member  is 
temporarily  employed,  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  or  any  portion 
thereof,  under  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, to  perform  duties  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  air  traffic  control  system  or  to 
train  others  to  [terform  such  duties. 

■•(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  effect  for  any 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31. 
1984,  during  which  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  determines 
that  there  is  an  unusual  shortage  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers  performing  duties  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  such  Adminis- 
trator". 

(c)(1)  Chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
5546  the  following  new  section: 

"§5546a.  DifTerential  pay  for  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

••(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  •Administrator') 
may  pay  premium  pay  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  rate  of  basic  pay  to— 

"( 1 )  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  who  is— 

"(A)  occupying  a  position  in  the  air  traffic 
controller  series  classified  not  lower  than 
GS-9  and  located  in  an  air  traffic  control 
center  or  terminal  or  in  a  flight  service  sta- 
tion: 

"(B)  assigned  to  a  position  classified  not 
lower  than  GS-9  or  WG-10  located  in  an 
airway  facilities  sector;  or 

••(C)  assigned  to  a  flight  inspection  crew- 
member  position  classified  not  lower  than 
GS-U  located  in  a  flight  inspection  field 
office. 
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the  duties  of  whose  position  are  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  directly  involved 
in  or  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system;  and 

'•(2)  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  who  is  assigned  to  a  flight 
test  pilot  position  classified  not  lower  than 
GS-12  located  in  a  region  or  center,  the 
duties  of  whose  position  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  unusually  taxing, 
physically  or  mentally,  and  to  be  critical  to 
the  advancement  of  aviation  safety. 

'•(b)  The  premium  pay  payable  under  any 
subsection  of  this  section  is  in  addition  to 
basic  pay  and  to  premium  pay  payable 
under  any  other  subsection  of  this  section 
and  any  other  provision  of  this  sut>chap- 
ter.". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5546  the  following  new  item: 
"5546a.  Differential  pay  for  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration.". 

(d)  Section  5546a  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion), is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  may  pay  premi- 
um pay  to  any  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who— 

••(A)  is  an  air  traffic  controller  located  in 
an  air  traffic  control  center  terminal; 

••(B)  is  not  required  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  be  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tor as  proficient  and  medically  qualified  to 
perform  duties  including  the  separation  and 
control  of  air  traffic;  and 

■•(C)  is  so  certified. 

"(2)  Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  1.6  percent  of  the  applicable  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  so  long  as  such  employee  is  so 
certified. 

"(dMl)  The  Administrator  may  pay  premi- 
um pay  to  any  air  traffic  controller  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  who  is  as- 
signed by  the  Administrator  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  to  another  air  traffic  con- 
troller while  such  other  air  traffic  controller 
is  directly  involved  in  the  separation  and 
control  of  live  air  traffic. 

••(2)  Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  10  [>ercent  of  the  applicable  hourly 
rate  of  liasic  pay  times  the  number  of  hours 
and  portion  of  an  hour  during  which  the  air 
traffic  controller  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  provides  on-the-job  training. 

••(e)(1)  The  Administrator  may  pay  premi- 
um pay  to  any  air  traffic  controller  or  flight 
service  station  specialist  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who.  while  working 
a  regularly  scheduled  8-hour  period  of  serv- 
ice, is  required  by  his  su{)ervisor  to  work 
during  the  4th  through  6th  hour  of  such 
period  without  a  break  of  30  minutes  for  a 
meal. 

••(2)  Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent  of  one-half  of  the  applica- 
ble hourly  rate  of  basic  pay. 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  determining  which  air  traffic 
controllers  and  other  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Adminstration  are  to  be  paid 
premium  pay  under  this  section. 

••(2)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
such  rules  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

(e)  Section  5547  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  first  sentence  of 


this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  who 
is  paid  premium  pay  under  section  5546a  of 
this  title.". 

(f )  Section  8339(e)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  "unless  such  employee  has  received, 
pursuant  to  section  8342  of  this  title,  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  credit  attributable  to 
deductions  under  section  8334(a)  of  this  title 
during  any  period  of  employment  as  an  air 
traffic  controller  and  such  employee  has  not 
deposited  in  the  Fund  the  amount  received, 
with  interest,  pursuant  to  section  8334(d>  of 
this  title''. 

(g)  Section  8344  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(h)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  annui- 
tant receiving  an  annuity  from'  the  Fund 
while  such  annuitant  is  employed,  during 
any  period  described  in  section  5532(f><2)  of 
this  title  or  any  portion  thereof,  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor, Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to  per- 
form duties  in  the  operation  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  or  to  train  other  individ- 
uals to  perform  such  duties. 

••(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  in  the  case  of  any  annuitant  re- 
ceiving an  annuity  from  the  Fund  who, 
before  August  3,  1981.  applied  for  retire- 
ment or  separated  from  the  service  while 
being  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this 
chapter.". 

(hHl)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  (e),  and  (g)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  at  5  o'cl(x:k  ante  meridian  (east- 
em  daylight  time).  Augtist  3.  1981. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  from  appropriations  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

Sec.  142.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  section  101(g)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, but  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  nothing  in  section  101(g)  shall  (or 
shall  be  construed  to)  require  that  the  rate 
of  salary  or  basic  pay.  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  or  on  account  of  services  per- 
formed after  December  31.  1981.  be  limited 
to  or  reduced  to  an  amount  which  is  less 
than— 

( 1 )  $59,500.  if  such  Individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5314  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  $58,500,  if  such  Individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  IV 
of  the   Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  or 

(3)  $57,500,  if  such  Individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  any 
rate  of  salary  or  pay  shall  be  considered  to 
correspond  to  the  basic  pay  for  a  level  of 


the  Executive  Schedule  if  the  rate  of  salary 
or  pay  for  that  office  or  position  is  (i>  fixed 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  level  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  or  (ID  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  level  (or  to  a 
percentage  of  such  a  maximum  rate)  by 
reason  of  section  5308  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,-or  any  other  provision  of  law 
(other  than  the  provisions  of  such  section 
305,  as  made  applicable  by  section  101(g)  of 
this  joint  resolution)  or  congressional  reso- 
lution. 

(2)  In  applying  subsection  (a)  for  any 
office  or  position  for  which  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay  is  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  such  a  maximum  rate,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  for  that  office  or  position,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  percentage  of  the 
specified  amount. 

(c)  Any  adjustment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion made  to  the  pay  of  any  employee  or 
class  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  be  of  such 
amount  as  to  assure,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  that  such  employees  are 
not  paid  at  rates  at  less  than  employees  or 
classes  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  who 
hold  equivalent  positions. 

Sec.  143.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  total 
budget  authority  provided  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution for  appropriation  accounts  for  which 
provision  would  be  made  in  the  following 
appropriation  Acts: 

the  Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
E>evelopment-lndependent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982; 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982; 

the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982;  and 

the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

shall  be  reduced  by  4  per  centum. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  total  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
for  appropriation  accounts  for  which  provi- 
sion would  be  made  In  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  1982,  shall  be 
reduced  by  2  per  centum. 

(c)  The  reductions  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  applied 
proportionally  to  each  appropriation  ac- 
count. 

<d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  total  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
for  appropriation  accounts  for  which  provi- 
sion would  be  made  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  shall  be 
reduced  by  2  per  centum.  The  reduction  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  taken  only  from  ap- 
propriation accounts  in  titles  IV  and  V  of 
that  Act,  and  shall  be  applied  proportional- 
ly to  those  accounts.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  level  of  budget  .authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  the  level  of 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1982. 
and  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  that 
level.    If    such    agreement    has    not    been 
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reached  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  the 
level  shall  be  a.s  set  forth  in  section  lOKa) 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  that  level. 

(e)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applied  so  that  the  budget  author- 
ity provided  in  this  joint  resolution  within 
any  appropriation  account  for  any  program 
or  project  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  6  per  centum. 

(f)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applied  so  that  no  program  or 
project  shall  l>e  terminated. 

(g)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
snail  not  apply  to  budget  authority  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  for: 

the  Pood  Stamp  program: 

the  Veterans"  Administration  medical  care 
account: 

any  account,  program  or  project  involving 
spending  authority  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344): 

the  Payment  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund  (31 
U.S.C.  1221-1263): 

accounts  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  budget  authority  otherwise  provided 
by  this  joint  resolution  would  be  at  or  below 
the  revised  budget  estimates: 

the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Secret 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  ap- 
propriation account,  program  or  project  for 
which  budget  authority  is  provided  by  a 
1982  appropriation  Act  enacted  into  law 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  144.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  appropriations  and 
funds  made  available  and  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution  for  appro- 
priation accounts,  programs,  and  projects 
for  which  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 
1982.  shall  be  available  from  December  15. 
and  shall  remain  available  until  (a)  enact- 
ment into  law  of  an  appropriation  for  any 
project  or  activity  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of  the  applica- 
ble appropriation  Act  by  both  Houses  with- 
out any  provision  for  such  project  or  activi- 
ty, or  (c)  February  15.  1982,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  which 
version  this  is? 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  the  one  the  gen- 
tleman can  raise  his  point  of  order  on. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  raise  the  point  of  order  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  on  the  basis 
that  the  instructions  contain  matter 
which  is  not  germane  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  general  rule,  as  stated  in  section 
18.1  of  chapter  28  of  Deschler's  Proce- 
dure, is  as  follows: 

It  is  not  in  order  to  propose,  as  part  of  a 
motion  to  recommit,  any  proposition  which 
would  not  be  germane  if  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  section  141  of  the 
amendment  in  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  contains  matter 
which  clearly  is  not  germane  to  the 
joint  resolution. 

Specifically,  section  141  authorizes 
additional  pay  for  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  certain  other  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
exempts  such  employees  from  the  lim- 
itation on  premium  pay,  and  exempts 
military  and  civil  service  retirees  who 
are  reemployed  by  FAA  from  those 
provisions  of  existing  law  which  pro- 
hibit the  simultaneous  receipt  of  civil 
service  pay  and  retirement  pension. 

The  provisions  of  section  141  are 
nongermane  for  several  reasons. 

First,  section  141  permanently  au- 
thorizes payment  of  additional  com- 
pensation whereas  the  provisions  of 
the  continuing  resolution  are  limited 
to  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second,  the  subject  matter  of  all  of 
the  provisions  of  section  141  of  the 
amendment  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service— not  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions 
of  section  141  of  the  amendment  are 
not  germane  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  370  is  to  appropriate 
funds  for  certain  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  year  1982  or  to  limit  the 
use  of  funds  for  certain  programs  and 
activities.  Section  141  which  author- 
izes additional  pay  for  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  FAA  clearly  is  not  germane 
to  that  purpose  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  upon  my  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  my  good 
friend,  insists  on  his  point  of  order 
and  wants  to  deny  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers this  pay  raise  before  Christ- 
mas,   I    must    concede    the    point    of 

order. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  WITH  INSTKUtrTIONS 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an- 
other motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  House  Joint 
Resolution  370  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  instructions  to  that  Commit- 
tee to  report  the  joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  forthwith,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  (not. oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution)  for  which  appropriations,  funds, 
or  other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriations  Acts: 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1982: 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1982; 

Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982:  and 

Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1981,'  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  imder  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  December 
15.  1981,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority:  Provided. 
That  where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses 
as  of  December  15,  1981.  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  under 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution,  when  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  has  been  reported  to  a  House  but 
not  passed  by  that  House  as  of  December 
15,  1981,  it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been 
passed  by  that  House:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing additional  sums  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated: for  low  income  home  energy  assistance 
program.  $175,000,000;  for  the  foster  care 
program  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  $75,000,000:  Provided  further, 
That  the  provisions  contained  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.R.  4560).  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  November  9, 
1981.  related  to  a  limitation  on  entitlement 
to  payments  under  parts  A  and  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  transfer  of 
funds  under  parts  B  and  E  of  such  title 
(contained  in  H.R.  4560  as  so  reported  be- 
ginning with  "provided"  on  page  39,  line  17, 
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and  ending  on  page  40.  line  8)  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution;  for 
the  family  medicine  residency  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  786  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  $10,000,000:  for 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
$62,552,000:  and  for  the  State  Block  Grant 
authorized  by  chapter  2  of  the  Eklucation 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  $140,000,000:  and  for  the  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$1,500,000:  Provided  further.  That  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program  shall  operate 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  as  contained 
in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  October  6. 
1981.  except  that  the  gross  commitments  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall 
not  exceed  $75,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  the  rate  otherwise  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection,  and  notwith- 
standing section  143  of  this  joint  resolution, 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Employment  Services  account,  $19,272,000 
in  new  budget  authority  is  appropriated, 
and  no  more  than  $1,913,384,000  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  F\ind:  Provided  further,  That  no 
funds  provided  by  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  used  for  administrative  or  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  closure  of  any  State 
unemplojmient  office,  except  in  such  cases 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  resjjective 
State  agency  to  render  its  services  more  effi- 
cient: Provided  further,  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  rate  otherwise  established  by  this 
subsection,  for  carrying  out,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided,  titles  XI.  XVIII.  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  sections  1526 
and  1533(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  $78,535,000,  with  not  to  exceed 
$872,000,000.  to  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Poinds  re- 
ferred to  therein,  but  not  subject  to  the  re- 
duction contained  in  section  143  of  this 
joint  resolution:  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Councils; 
$20,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665), 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  and  to  meet 
mandatory  increases  in  costs  of  agencies  or 
organizations  with  which  agreements  have 
been  made  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  XVIII,  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
rate  otherwise  established  by  this  subsec- 
tion, for  necessary  expenses  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  not  more  than 
$3,017,000,000  may  be  expended  as  author- 
ized by  section  201(g)(1),  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein,  but  not  subject  to 
the  reduction  contained  in  section  143  of 
this  joint  resolution;  $70,000,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665).  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  additional  automatic  data 
processing  expenses,  to  process  other  work- 
loads not  anticipated  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates, and  to  meet  mandatory  increases  in 
costs  of  agencies  or  organizations  with 
which  agreements  have  been  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  titles  XVI 


and  XVIII  and  section  221  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  after  maximum  absorption 
of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  the 
existing  limitation  has  been  achieved:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  which  would  be 
available  under  H.R.  4121.  entitled  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1982,  for  the 
Government  payment  of  annuitants  and 
employees  health  benefits,  shall  be  avail- 
able under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4121  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  September  22.  1981:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  reported  level  of  H.R.  4121. 
entitled  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriation  Act. 
1982.  shall  be  the  level  reported  by  the 
Senate  on  September  22.  1981  (S.  Rept.  No. 
97-192).  as  modified  on  November  17.  1981. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  as 
of  December  15,  1981,  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(5)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1981.  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  provided  in  the  joint  res- 
olution unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(6)  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise  ap- 
propriated there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $25,000,000  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  training.  Job  search  al- 
lowances, and  relocation  allowances,  under 
sections  236,  237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  programs  and  activities,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  and  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  96-536 
regarding  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs,  notwithstanding  section  10  of 
Public  Law  91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  rate  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1981  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the 
more  restrictive  authority:  Provided.  That 
the  limitation  on  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased  by 
$100,000,000.  and  the  limitation  on  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased  by 
$2,220,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal:  Provided  further.  That  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestinian  Refugees  at  a  rate  of  oper- 
ations not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 


manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-331)  filed  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  on  November  13.  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law.  except  that  ap- 
propriations made  available  for  the  projects 
or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation'Act.  1982.  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion are  hereby  reduced  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Department  op  Transportation 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses and  transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development.  $4,500,000: 

Coast  Guard.  operating  expenses, 
$48,400,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
recreational  boating  safety:  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements.  $16,000,000: 
alteration  of  bridges.  $4,000,000;  research 
development.  test.  and  evaluation, 
$4,000,000:  offshore  oil  pollution  compensa- 
tion fund.  $3,000,000:  and  deepwater  port  li 
ability  fund.  $3,000,000; 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ations, $125,000,000:  facilities,  engineering 
and  development,  $9,000,000;  facilities  and 
equipment  (Airjwrt  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $24,000,000;  research,  engineering 
and  development  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund).  $16,000,000:  and  construction.  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports.  $5,000,000: 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  highway 
safety  research  and  development. 
$2,000,000;  highway  beautification. 

$1,500,000;  territorial  highways.  $1,000,000; 
and  interstate  transfer  grants-highways. 
$37,000,000; 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  research.  $7,000,000; 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  office  of 
the  administrator.  $500,000;  railroad  safety. 
$2,500,000;  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment. $9,000,000:  rail  service  assistance. 
$4,000,000.  of  which  at  least  $2,000,000  shall 
be  deducted  from  amounts  made  available 
for  the  Minority  Business  Resource  Center; 
Northeast  corridor  improvement  program. 
$6,000,000;  and  redeemable  preference 
shares,  $7,000,000; 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, administrative  expenses.  $3,000,000;  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
and  university  research  and  training, 
$10,000,000:  urban  discretionary  grants, 
$29,500,000:  non-urban  formula  grants, 
$4,000,000;  urban  formula  grants, 
$64,750,000:  and  interstate  transfer  grants- 
transit,  $22,000,000: 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, research  and  special  programs. 
$9,000,000.  of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
research  and  development  and  $750,000 
shall  be  deducted  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  grants-in-aid  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968; 

Related  Agencies 

Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  salaries  and  expenses. 
$100,000; 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
salaries  and  expenses.  $2,000,000; 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. $1,500,000: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  salaries 
and  expenses,  $4,000,000: 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  investment  in  fund  anticipation 
notes.  ($7,000,000);  and 
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United  States  Railway  Association,  admin- 
istrative expenses.  $4,000,000. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1982  (H.R.  4034).  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  filed 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1981.  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
into  law.  with  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  V 

"Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act— 

"(1)  The  amount  of  the  increase  in  con- 
tract authority  under  the  heading  Housing 
Programs,  annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted HOUSING',  shall  be  $897,177,848.  and 
the  amount  of  the  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority under  such  heading  shall  be 
$17,373,528,040. 

"(2)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Housing  Programs,  housing  coun- 
sfxiNG  ASSISTANCE',  Shall  be  $3,520,000. 

•(3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank,  assistance  for  solar  and  con- 
servation improvements',  shall  t>e 
$23,000,000. 

"(4)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, community  development  grants', 
shall  be  $3,600,000,000. 

"(5)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment. URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS'. 

shall  be  $458,000,000. 

"(6)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Policy  Development  and  Re- 
search, RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY",  Shall  be 

$20,000,000. 

"(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Pair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportu- 
nity,   FAIR    HOUSING    ASSISTANCE'.    Shall    be 

$5,016,000. 

"(8)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Management  and  Administration. 
WORKING  capital  FUND',  Shall  be  $528,000. 

"(9)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Defense- Civil, 
Cemeterial  Expenses,  Army,  salaries  and 
EXPENSES',  shall  be  $4,476,000. 

"(10)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses',  shall  be 
$562,837,000. 

"(11)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  research  and  development',  shall 
be  $167,759,000. 

"(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  abatement,  control  and  compli- 
ance', shall  be  $395,000,000. 

"(13)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  buildings  and  facilities',  shall  be 
$3,621,000. 

"(14)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, council  on  environmental  quality 

AND  OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY",  shall 

be  $919,000. 

"(15)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  op  the  Presi- 
dent.   OFFICE    OF    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

POUCY".  Shall  be  $1,578,000. 

•'(16)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  funds  appropriated  to  the  presi- 
dent, disaster  relief',  shall  be  $301,694,000. 


"(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses",  shall  be 
$93,879,000. 

"(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  state  and  local  assistance',  shall 
be  $121,829,000. 

"(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  emergency  planning  and  assist- 
ance', shall  be  $67,906,000. 

"(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17,  1979.  and  September  28,  1979, 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (42 
U.S.C.  2414(e)).  $328,240,000. 

"(21)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  office  of  consumer  affairs',  shall 
be  $1,760,000. 

"(22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  research  and  develop- 
ment", for  the  Space  Shuttle  including  space 
flight  operations  shall  not  exceed 
$3,104,900,000:  Provided.  That  the  limita- 
tions subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  contained  under 
this  heading  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
subsection. 

"(23)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  re- 
search AND  related  activities'.  Shall  be 
$1,010,000,000. 

■"(24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
ence education  activities",  shall  be 
$22,000,000. 

••(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
entific activities  overseas  (SPECIAL  FOR- 
EIGN        CURRENCY         PROGRAM)',         Shall         be 

$3,080,000. 

"(26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Selective  Service  System,  sala- 
ries AND  EXPENSES",  Shall  be  $18,633,000. 

"(27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading    "Department    of    the    Treasury, 

office  of  revenue  sharing,  SALARIES  AND  EX- 
PENSES', shall  be  $6,148,000. 

••(28)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Department  of  the  Treasury,  new 

YORK   CITY    LOAN   GUARANTEE   PROGRAM',   Shall 

be  $822,000. 

"(29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  compen- 
sation AND  PENSIONS',  shall  be 
$13,824,000,000. 

"(30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  read- 
justment benefits',  shall  be  $1,938,800,000. 

'•(31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  medical 
AND  prosthetic  RESEARcm',  Shall  be 
$128,215,000. 

"(32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Veterans  Administration,  medical 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES'.  Shall  be  $57,700,000. 

"(33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction. MAJOR  projects'.  Shall  be 
$378,338,000. 

"(34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction, MINOR  projects'.  Shall  be 
$102,942,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$30,018,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Office 
of  Construction. 


"(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading   Veterans  Administration,  grants 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  STATE  EXTENDED  CARE 

facilities'.  Shall  be  $15,840,000. 

"(36)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Department  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
vestment in  national  consumer  coopera- 
tive BANK',  shall  be  $43,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  final  Government  equity  redemp- 
tion date  for  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank  shall  occur  on  December  31, 
1981. 

••(37)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  gross  obliga- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $75,960,000  are  au- 
thorized for  payments  under  section  230(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
from  the  insurance  fund  chargeable  for  ben- 
efits on  the  mortgage  covering  the  property 
to  which  the  payments  made  relate,  and 
payments  in  connection  with  such  obliga- 
tions are  hereby  approved. 

••(38)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Housing  Programs,  payments  for 
operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects— FISCAL  YEAR  1981',  Shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1982:  Provid- 
ed, That  any  part  of  the  foregoing  amount 
which  has  not  been  obligated  before  the 
forty-fifth  calendar  day  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution,  shall  be 
deemed  obligated  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  200(a). 

"(39)  The  Congress  also  disapproves  the 
deferral  under  the  heading  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration,    (DISAPPROVAL    OF    DEFERRAL)'. 

of  the  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Long  Beach,  California,  projects  as  con- 
tained in  deferral  notice  D82-140. 

"(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  before  Decemt)er 
31,  1981,  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V:  Provided. 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $34,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  data  processing  services,  (2)  12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, and  (3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Relations: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  (1)  150  full-time  permanent  positions 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  and  (2)  120  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  External  Relations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  he  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation,  and  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  be 
available  for  the  Supply  Service. ". 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  a  rate  for 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  tmd  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-315)  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  on  November  12,  1981,  as  if  such 
Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(f)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Ag- 
riculture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
repK>rt  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-313)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  4.  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  section  305  (a),  (b). 
and  (d)  of  H.R.  4120.  entitled  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  shall  apply 
to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
made  available  for  the  period  October  1. 
1981.  through  March  31,  1982,  by  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  projects  or  activities  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  at  the 
rate  provided  in  H.R.  4169  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  9. 
1981,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1981,  except  that  for 
the  following  items  funding  shall  \ie  at  the 
rate  specified  herein: 

TITLE  I 
Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses",  $57,200,000:  "Periodic  Censuses  and 
Programs',  $87,898,000; 

Economic  Development  Administration, 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams", $198,500,000; 

International  Trade  Administration,  "Op- 
erations and  Administration",  $151,700,000: 
Provided.  That  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.  During  fiscal  year  1982,  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $38,250,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal; 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration, "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$7,600,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research  and  Fa- 
cilities'", $830,455,000,  of  which  $10,000,000 
is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  fund 
entitled  "Promote  and  develop  fishery  prod- 
ucts and  research  pertaining  to  American 
fisheries":  "Coastal  Zone  Management", 
$7,415,000;  "Fisheries  Loan  Fund",  $0;  "For- 
eign Fishing  Observer  Fund ",  $4,000,000; 
"Fishermen's  Guaranty  Fund",  $1,800,000; 

Science  and  Technical  Research:  '"Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  and  Services". 
$125,528,000.  of  which  $2,042,000  shall  be 
available  for  necessary  expenses  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  close  out  the  Smithsonian  Science 
Information  Exchange  (SSIE),  to  transfer 
the  assets  of  the  SSIE  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  to  pay  the  outstanding  net 
liabilities  of  SSIE,  including  severance  pay 
to  SSIE  employees; 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses'", $16,483,000;  "Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities.  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion'". $18,000,000; 


Maritime  Administration:  "Operations 
and  Training  ".  $74,898,000; 

Related  Agencies 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $76,900,000; 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  ""Salaries 
and  Expenses'".  $11,225,000; 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  "'Salaries  and 
Expenses  ".  $68,774,000; 

International  Trade  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $17,200,000; 

Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, "Salaries  and  Expenses'". 
$9,000,000:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
"Salaries  and^Expenses",  $82,906,000; 

Small  Business  Administration.  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $221,945,000:  Provided,  That 
$14,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  for  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  as  authorized  by  section  20(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  In 
addition,  $19,200,000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  including  loan  servicing, 
shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  the  ""Disaster  Loan  Fund";  "Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund",  $326,000,000; 
"Disaster  Loan  Fund",  $0;  "Lease  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund '",  $3,000,000;  "Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund'", 
$19,000,000; 

United  States  Metric  Board.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses",  $2,000,000. 

TITLE  II 
Department  of  Justice 

General  Administration,  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses",  $41,233,000.  of  which  $500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  is  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program; 

United  States  Parole  Commission,  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses',  $6,200,000; 

Legal  Activities,  "Salaries  and  Expenses, 
General  Legal  Activities",  $123,200,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion", $44,000,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals  ".  $291,950,000; 

"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners", 
$24,100,000; 

"Fees  and  Ex[>enses  of  Witnesses", 
$27,921,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service".  $5,500,000; 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  ""Salaries 
and  Expenses'".  $739,609,000; 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses'".  $428,557,000; 

Federal  Prison  System,  "'Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $353,000,000;  "National  Institute  of 
Corrections",  $11,186,000;  "Buildings  and 
Facilities",  $13,731,000,  including  $1,920,000 
for  the  planning,  design,  acquisition,  and 
preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  to  be  located  in  central 
Arizona  and  any  necessary  relocation  or  re- 
placement of  existing  site  structures  or 
other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  grading 
and  development  of  utility  distribution  sys- 
tems; "Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorpo- 
rated: (Limitation  on  Administrative  and 
Vocational  Training  Expenses) ",  $5,066,000; 

Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research, 
and  Statistics.  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance". $93,554,000:  Provided.  That 
$70,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  and  administrative  expenses 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  $4,000,000 
of  said  amount  provided  for  the  program 
"'Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime" 


shall  be  allocated  solely  to  implement  part 
E  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979; 

Related  Agencies 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, "•Salaries  and  Expenses",  $139,889,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  is  for 
payments  to  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  for  services  to  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 
amended,  and  sections  6  and  14  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
TITLE  III 
E>epartment  of  State 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs;  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $890,758,000;  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram)"". $9,102,000;  "Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service", 
$4,400,000;  "Buying  Power  Maintenance". 
$1,500,000; 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: ""Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations". $398,240,000.  including  funds 
for  the  payment  of  1982  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  to  reimburse  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  for  payments  under 
the  tax  equalization  program  for  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens;  "Interna- 
tional Conferences  and  Contingencies"", 
$7,284,000; 

International  Commissions;  "Internation- 
al Boundary  and  Water  Conunission,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  Salaries  and  Expenses"', 
$7,927,000;  "American  Sections,  Internation- 
al Commissions"",  $2,847,000:  International 
Fisheries  Commissions'".  $8,237,000;  and 
"The  Asia  Foundation  ",  $4,100,000. 
Related  Agencies 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 
"Grants  and  Expenses".  $86,519,000; 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
$404,000;  and 

International  Communication  Agency: 
•Salaries  and  Expenses",  $443,286,000; 
"Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change Between  East  and  West". 
$16,880,000;  ""Acquisition  and  Construction 
of  Radio  Facilities",  $19,000,000. 
TITLE  IV 
The  Judiciary 

Courts  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services:  '"Salaries  of 
Judges",  $59,400,000;  "Salaries  of  Support- 
ing Personnel",  $263,400,000;  "Expenses  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Courts", 
$55,600,000;  "Bankruptcy  Courts,  Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $81,200,000;  "Fees  of  Jurors 
and  Commissioners'".  $43,500,000;  "Space 
and  Facilities  ",  $123,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
December  15,  1981,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  March  31. 
1982,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Sut>section  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not 
reduce  the  availability  of  funds  which  would 
remain  available  beyond  March  31.  1982. 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  otherwise 
effective  under  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
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shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  joint  resolution. 

Sbc.  104.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  105.  All  obligations  incurred  in  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  bringing  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  106.  No  provision  in  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  that  makes 
the  availability  of  any  appropriation  provid- 
ed therein  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  additional  authorizing  or  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  in  section  102(c)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution  and  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  720(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $35,790,000  is 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  two  teaching  facilities 
under  section  720(a)(  1 )  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution  except  section 
143.  $869,240,000  is  appropriated  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund,  of  which  $230,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  public  service  costs  and 
$639,240,000  shall  be  available  for  revenue 
forgone  on  free  and  reduced-rate  mail.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  promptly  adjust  pre- 
ferred rates  so  as  to  recover  the  difference 
between  the  amount  which  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated.  Such  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  subsections: 

(a)  The  amount  attributable  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  authorization  specified  in  section 
1723(a)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  August  13.  1981.  shall  be  recov- 
ered from  the  classes  of  mail  specified  in 
section  1723(b)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  remaining  amount  shall  be  re- 
covered through  proportional  adjustment, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  to  the  rates  for  each  class  of  re- 
duced-rate mail  under  section  3626  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  after  the  adjust- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  The  adjustment  made  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for 
recovery  of  $20,000,000  less  from  mail  under 
former  sections  4358(a).  4454(b).  and  4554(c) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  and 
$20,000,000  more  from  the  other  affected 
categories,  than  if  such  adjtistment  were 
fully  proportional  for  all  affected  catego- 
ries. 

(c)  Any  further  adjustments  needed  be- 
cause of  section  143  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  proportional  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(d)  Any  adjustments  under  this  section 
shall  look  first  to  the  phased  rates  under 


section  3626  of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  shall  not  affect  the  remaining  (continu- 
ing) rate  reductions  for  any  category  until 
phasing  for  all  categories  is  exhausted. 

Sec.  109.  No  funds  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be 
used  to  accomplish  or  Implement  a  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  before  March  30, 
1982.  Such  reorganization  plan  may  be  im- 
plemented after  March  30,  1982.  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  Continuing 
Resolution  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Sec.  no.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  transfer  up 
to  2  per  centum  from  any  appropriation  ac- 
count provided  by  this  joint  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  otherwise 
appropriated  in  H.R.  4121.  entitled  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982,  to  any 
other  such  appropriation  accotmt:  Provided, 
That  the  recipient  appropriation  account  is 
not  increased  by  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  amount  provided  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  approval  for 
such  transfers  is  obtained  in  advance  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Sec.  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Building  Fund  within 
the  General  Services  Administration  may  be 
used  to  initiate  new  construction,  advance 
design,  and  repairs  and  alteration  line-item 
projects  and  lease  construction  projects 
which  are  included  in  either  H.R.  4121,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  or  in  H.R.  4121,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  on  September  22,  1981. 

Sec.  112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  joint  resolution  may  be  used 
to— 

(1)  enforce  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  or  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Income  Tax  Regu- 
lations sections  1.103-7  and  1.103-10  which 
were  published  in  t^e  Federal  Register  on 
October  8,  1981,  or 

(2)  propose,  promulgate,  or  enforce  any 
ruling  or  regulation  reaching  the  same 
result  as,  or  a  result  similar  to,  such  Reve- 
nue Ruling  or  Regulations, 

in  connection  with  a  qualified  issue,  or 

(3)  issue  rulings  or  regulations  which  treat 
as  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  any  interest  earned  on  an  obligation 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  a  dis- 
qualified facility. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "qualified  issue"  means  a  single  issue 
(whether  or  not  part  of  a  composite  or  mul- 
tiple series  of  issues)— 

(A)  all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by— 

(i)  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  an  instrumentality  of  either,  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  qualified  person  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  46(c)(8)(D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  determined  without 
regard  to  clauses  (iii)  and  (iv)  thereof),  and 

(B)  none  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  disqualified  facili- 
ty or  a  facility  with  respect  to  which,  at  any 
time  before  January  1,  1987— 


(i)  any  disqualified  person  used  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  facility,  or 

(ii)  more  than  25  percent  of  the  facility  is 
(in  the  aggregate)  used  by  disqualified  per- 
sons. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  use  by  a 
related  person  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6VC)  of  such  Code)  shall  be 
treated  as  use  by  the  disqualified  person. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "disqualified  person"  means  a  person 
(other  than  an  exempt  person  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(3)  of  such  Code) 
which  has  aggregate  capital  expenditures 
for  any  purpose  which,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1979,  and  ending  September 
30,  1982,  exceed  $25,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ag- 
gregate capital  expenditures  of  any  person 
under  subparagraph  (A),  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  capital  expenditures 
of  all  persons  which  are— 

(i)  related  persons  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  with  re- 
spect to  such  person:  or 

(ii)  guarantors  of  any  portion  of  the  issue 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  is 
being  made  under  this  subsection  other 
than  a  guarantor  which— 

(I)  is  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  an  instrumentality  of  either, 

(II)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  person  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(ii),  or 

(III)  one  or  more  financial  institutions 
which  are  not  related  persons  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such 
Code  to  the  user  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
isssue. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "capital  expenditures"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  103(b)(6)(D) 
of  such  Code,  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  which  constitutes  a  qualified 
research  expense  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  44F(b)  of  such  Code). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)(B),  a  "disqualified  facility" 
is  any  private  or  conunercial— 

(i)  golf  course, 
(ii)  country  club, 
(iii)  massage  parlor,  or 
(iv)  termis  club. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  August  23.  1981.  and  until  Congress 
enacts  legislation  which  affects  section 
103(b)(6)  of  such  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  in  all  cases 
enforce  any  ruling  or  regulation  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

Sec  113.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  not  include  in  his  recommendations 
for  revenue  enhancements  any  recommen- 
dations which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing Federal  tax  incentives  for  energy 
conservation  or  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

Sec.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  provided  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  and  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorised  by  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note))  shall  not 
be  withheld  from  obligation  unless  and  until 
a  special  message  specifying  a  deferral  or  re- 
scission of  budget  authority  for  such  pro- 
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grams  is  officially  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, when  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

Sec.  115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  hereafter  be  used  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
railroad  branchline  abandoiunents  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  by  the  entity  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad,  or  its  agents  or  assignees,  in 
excess  of  a  total  of  350  miles:  Provided. 
That  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  section 
311  (amendment  numbered  93)  as  set  forth 
in  the  conference  report  and  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act,  1982  (H.R.  4209),  filed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  13,  1981 
(H.  Rept.  No.  97-331). 

8ec.  n6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
funds  provided  for  section  18  nonurban  for- 
mula grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  allocated  using  data  from  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  one-half  of  the 
sums  appropriated  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980  decennial  census. 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560. 
entitled  "Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982".  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
under  title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available 
under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on 
October  6,  1981:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  available  for  entitlements  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended,  is  amended  so  as  to 
permit  payment  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  such  section  3(a)  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payment  for  fiscal  year  1981,  unless  the  en- 
titlement for  such  agency  is  determined 
under  section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  provisions  of  section 
3(dK2)(B)  shall  be  fully  funded  and  not  sub- 
ject to  rateable  reduction:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  shall  not 
apply. 

Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  section  1903(s) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  all  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ice facilities  as  defined  by  section  1911  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  paid  entire- 
ly by  Federal  funds,  and  notwithstanding 
section  1903(t)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
all  medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for 
Indian  health  service  facilities  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  computation  of  the  target 
amount  of  Federal  medicaid  exjienditures. 

Sec.  119.  There  are  appropriated  $750,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Sec.  120.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  shall  be  used  to  clas- 
sify a  mine  in  the  potash  industry  as  gassy 
based  upon  air  samples  containing  concen- 
trations of  methane  gas.  unless  such  classifi- 
cation standard  has  been  adopted  through 
formal  rulemaking  on  or  before  November 
5.  1981. 

Sec.  121.  Amounts  at  the  level  provided  in 
H.R.  4560  as  passed  by  the  House  are  avail- 


able for  general  departmental  management. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  program  direction  and  support  serv- 
ices activity.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions for  administrative  costs  Including  but 
not  limited  to  salaries  and  expenses,  travel 
and  consultant  services  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
$21,800,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  this  re- 
duction shall  be  taken  from  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  budget  account  entitled 
"Social  Security  Administration,  Limitation 
on  Administrative  Expenses"  or  from  funds 
available  for  the  administration  of  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Sec.  123.  Funding  for  sections  501  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  and  for  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
shall  be  at  the  levels  and  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  H.R.  4560.  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982.  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  November  9. 1981. 

Sec.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560, 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for 
Student  Financial  Assistance  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  additional  conditions: 

(1)  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student 
may  receive  in  1982-1983  academic  year  is 
$1,800,  notwithstanding  section 
411(a)(2KA>(i)(II)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  cost  of  attendance  used  for  calcu- 
lating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  Pell 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  may  estab- 
lish or  approve  separate  systems  of  need 
analysis  for  academic  year  1982-1983.  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  482  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  subpart  2  of  part  A.  part  C. 
and  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  1981-1982  academic  year  shall  be  the 
family  contribution  schedule  for  the  1982- 
1983  academic  year,  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  exclude  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  descrit>ed  in  paragraph 
(5)  and  to  reflect  the  most  recent  and  rele- 
vant data,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Eklu- 
cation  shall  establish  a  series  of  assessment 
rates  applicable  to  discretionary  income  in 
accordance  with  section  482(b)(4)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  modified 
family  contribution  schedule  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution and  shall  otherwise  l>e  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 482(b)(3)  and  the  provisions  of  section 
411(a)(2)(B)(ii).  no  Pell  Grant  shall  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
is  in  attendance,  and  the  sum  of  the  exctect- 
ed  family  contribution  and  any  amount  paid 
to.  or  on  account  of.  the  student  under  the 


Social  Security  Act  and  any  amount  paid 
the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  if  with  re- 
spect to  any  student,  it  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  a  Pell  Grant  plus  the  amount 
of  the  expected  family  contribution,  the 
amount  paid  to,  or  on  account  of.  the  stu- 
dent under  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the 
amount  paid  the  student  under  chapters  34 
and  35  of.  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance  for  that  year, 
the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  shall  be  re- 
duced until  the  combination  of  expected 
family  contribution,  the  amount  of  the  Pell 
Grant,  and  the  amount  paid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  chapters  34  and  35 
of  title  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  does 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

Sec.  125.  For  each  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September 
30.  1982).  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obuin 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
the  services  of  a  professional  archivist.  Such 
services  shall  be  obtained  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  not  be  obtained  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Sec.  126.  There  is  appropriated 
$69,800,000  for  section  611  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  which  is  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  under  this  joint 
resolution  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  Departments 
of  Xjabor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1982.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9.  1981.  for  such  section  611. 

Sec.  127.  For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  the  RehabiliUtion 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960. 
$991,845,000.  of  which  $892,865,538  shaU  be 
for  allotments  under  section  100(b)(1). 
$6,134,462  shall  be  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 110(b)(3).  $650,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  activi- 
ties under  section  130.  and  $18,000,000  shall 
be  for  activities  under  section  711  of  the  Re- 
habiliUtion Act  of  1973. 

Sec  128.  The  Attorney  General  shall  exer- 
cise his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
March  1.  1982.  for  the  detention  of  any  en- 
trant, any  applicant  for  political  asylum  or 
for  refugee  sUtus.  or  any  other  alien  which 
would  cause  the  total  number  of  aliens  to 
exceed  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the 
facility  known  as  Krome  North,  located  in 
the  SUte  of  Florida,  or  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  at  any  other  facility  In 
the  SUte  of  Florida  for  the  detention  of 
aliens  awaiting  exclusion,  deporution.  or  re- 
settlement which  is  not  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  129.  There  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $45,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wind- 
fall benefits,  as  provided  under  section  15(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
which,  together  with  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  under 
H.R.  4560.  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1982.  for  the  payment  of  such  benefiU.  shall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments through  September  30, 1982. 
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Sxc.  130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  each  State 
shall  establish  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  resolution 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram are  used  for  payments  in  accordance 
with  section  2605(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
that  each  eligible  household  receiving  such 
payments  does  not  use  the  payments  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  2602(a). 

Sec.  131.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions 
of  section  210  of  the  E>epartments  of  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982  (H.R.  4560).  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6.  1981,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  209  of  such  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  November  9.  1981,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  132.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect 
to  any  independent  construction  contractor 
who  is  engaged  by  an  operator  for  the  con- 
struction, repair  or  alteration  of  structures, 
facilities,  utilities  or  private  ways  or  roads 
located  on  (or  appurtenant  to)  the  surface 
areas  of  any  coal  or  other  mine,  and  whose 
employees  work  in  a  specifically  demarcated 
area,  separate  from  actual  mining  or  extrac- 
tion activities:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  133.  There  is  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$362,000,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  Act. 

Sec.  133a.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  section  139(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  97-51  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

Sec.  134.  There  are  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
$61,180,000  for  activities  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Rill  of 
Rights  Act  of  1981. 

Sec.  135.  There  is  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  relating  to  the  Job  Corps  which  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  under  H.R.  4560.  the  E>e- 
partments  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982.  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  November  9.  1981,  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Sec  136.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  subject  only 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  applicants,  and 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  authority 
available,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  for  which  authority  to  enter  into 
comumitments  to  guarantee  or  insure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  H.R. 
4034  shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee or  insure  in  the  full  amounts  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  other  applica- 
ble law. 

Sec.  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  of 


the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief.  $17,000,000 
shall  t>e  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Mount  Saint  Helens  volcano. 

Sec.  138.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  or  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  approve,  upon  the  request  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  construction  of  an 
interchange  to  appropriate  standards  at  I- 
94  and  County  Line  Road  at  the  Porter-La 
Porte  County  Line  near  Michigan  City,  Indi- 
ana, with  the  Federal  share  of  such  con- 
struction to  be  financed  out  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  Indiana  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

Sec  139.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  authority 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1403)  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  for  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  authorized  under  title  VII  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210) 
shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  any  amount  of 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  deferred 
therein  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion unless,  within  a  45-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  transmittal  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
1011  (3)  and  (5)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1401  (3)  and  (5)). 
the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  a  bill 
approving  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral. 

Sec  140.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution or  by  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  increase,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  as  may  be  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  lim- 
itation shall  be  construed  to  reduce  any 
salary  which  may  be  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  nor  shall 
this  limitation  be  construed  in  any  manner 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or 
of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec  141.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  section  101(g)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, but  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  nothing  in  section  101(g)  shall  (or 
shall  be  construed  to)  require  that  the  rate 
of  salary  or  basic  pay.  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  or  on  account  of  services  pier- 
formed  after  December  31,  1981,  be  limited 
to  or  reduced  to  an  amount  which  is  less 
than— 

(1)  $59,500.  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  $58,500.  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  or 

(3)  $57,500,  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  For  puri>oses  of  subsection  (a),  any 
rate  of  salary  or  pay  shall  be  considered  to 


correspond  to  the  basic  pay  for  a  level  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  if  the  rate  of  salary 
or  pay  for  that  office  or  position  is  (i)  fixed 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  level  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  or  (ii)  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  level  (or  to  a 
percentage  of  such  a  maximum  rate)  by 
reason  of  section  5308  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
(other  than  the  provisions  of  such  section 
305.  as  made  applicable  by  section  101(g)  of 
this  Joint  resolution)  or  congressional  reso- 
lution. 

(2)  In  applying  subsection  (a)  for  any 
office  or  position  for  which  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay  is  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  such  a  maximum  rate,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  for  that  office  or  position,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  percentage  of  the 
specified  amount. 

(c)  Any  adjustment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion made  to  the  pay  of  any  employee  or 
class  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  be  of  such 
amount  as  to  assure,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  that  such  employees  are 
not  paid  at  rates  at  less  than  employees  or 
classes  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  who 
hold  equivalent  positions. 

Sec  142.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  total 
budget  authority  provided  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution for  appropriation  accounts  for  which 
provision  would  be  made  in  the  following 
appropriation  Acts: 

the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982; 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982; 

the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982;  and 

the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 
shall  be  reduced  by  4  per  centum. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  total  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
for  appropriation  accounts  for  which  provi- 
sion would  be  made  in  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act.  1982.  shall  be 
reduced  by  2  per  centum. 

(c)  The  reductions  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  applied 
proportionally  to  each  appropriation  ac- 
count. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  total  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
for  appropriation  accounts  for  which  provi- 
sion would  be  made  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  chall  be 
reduced  by  2  per  centum.  The  reduction  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  taken  only  from  ap- 
propriation accounts  in  titles  IV  and  V  of 
that  Act.  and  shall  be  applied  proportional- 
ly to  those  accounts.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  level  of  budget  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  the  level  of 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1982. 
and  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  that 
level.    If    such    agreement    has    not    been 
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reached  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  the 
level  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  section  101(a) 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  that  level. 

(e)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applied  so  that  the  budget  author- 
ity provided  in  this  joint  resolution  within 
any  appropriation  account  for  any  program 
or  project  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  6  per  centum. 

(f)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applied  so  that  no  program  or 
project  shall  be  terminated. 

(g)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  for: 

the  Pood  Stamp  program; 

the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
account; 

any  account,  program  or  project  involving 
spending  authority  defined  in  section 
401(c)v2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344); 

the  Payment  to  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund  (31 
U.S.C.  1221-1263): 

accounts  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  budget  authority  otherwise  provided 
by  this  joint  resolution  would  be  at  or  below 
the  revised  budget  estimates; 

the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Secret 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  ap- 
propriation account,  program  or  project  for 
which  budget  authority  is  provided  by  a 
1982  appropriation  Act  enacted  into  law 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec  143.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  appropriations  and 
funds  made  available  and  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution  for  appro- 
priation accounts,  programs,  and  projects 
for  which  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1982.  shall  be  available  from  December  15. 
and  shall  remain  available  until  (a)  enact- 
ment into  law  of  an  appropriation  for  any 
project  or  activity  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of  the  applica- 
ble appropriation  Act  by  both  Houses  with- 
out any  provision  for  such  project  or  activi- 
ty, or  (c)  February  15.  1982.  whichever  first 
occurs. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  give  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  my  word 
that  this  does  not  contain  the  pay 
raise  for  the  air  controllers.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  air  controllers. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I,  too,  would 
like  to  know  which  version  this  is.  Is 
this  the  prenegotiated  version  or  the 
postnegotiated  version? 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  the  version 
without  the  pay  raise  for  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  a  provision  determined 
to  be  nongermane  to  this  appropria- 
tions resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  this  the  one  that 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  so-called 
boll-weevil  group? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a 
consensus  resolution.  I  would  appreci- 
ate the  vote  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  am  sure  that  way  down  deep 
in  his  heart  he  would  like  to  see  this 
go  through. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  just  want  to  be 
sure,  because  Members,  before  they 
vote  on  this,  I  think  are  entitled  to 
know  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  explained  every- 
thing on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  has  the  President  signed  off 
on  this?  Will  he  sign  this  agreement  as 
newly  negotiated? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  knowing  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  as  I  do,  and  the 
kind,  understanding  pereon  that  he  is, 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  motion  that 
the  gentleman  is  introducing  at  this 
point  is  his  second  motion,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  know  the  details  of 
what  is  in  this  legislation.  As  I  imder- 
stand  the  process,  the  gentleman  will 
only  have  5  minutes  to  tell  us  what  is 
in  this  negotiated  substitute  which  he 
is  now  offering,  minus  the  air  traffic 
controllers'  salary  increase. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  in  asking 
imanimous  consent  not  to  have  the 
whole  substitute  read,  intends  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  for  perhaps 
5  or  10  additional  minutes  so  that  he 
can  be  clear  in  telling  us  what  is  in 
this  particular  substitute,  given  all  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  24  hours. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemen  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Whitten  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  Mr.  Conte,  if  there  is 
no  objection  to  dispensing  with  the 
reading,  will  have  5  minutes  apiece  to 
debate  the  motion. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
not  much  more  that  I  can  say.  I  said 
everything  that  is  in  the  motion.  If 
the  gentleman  has  the  committee 
print,  the  only  changes  that  are  made 
from  the  committee  print  are  that  we 
add  language  not  permitting  the  clo- 
sure of  State  employment  offices.  We 
changed  foreign  aid,  we  reduce  the 
$400  million  that  was  in  there  for  for- 
eign aid  in  the  committee  print.  We 
changed  the  expiration  date  from  the 
full  year.  September  30,  to  March  31, 
which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia wanted  so  badly. 

We  make  some  technical  corrections, 
and  we  exempt  from  the  4-percent  cut 
any  VA  accounts  which  are  at  or  below 
the  revised  budget  estimates  and  bring 
it  to  the  same  as  the  Whitten  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion that  I  offer  as  a  substitute  is  $1.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  below  the 
Whitten  resolution,  and  $2.7  billion 
below  the  vetoed  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  responsible  compromise. 
As  I  said,  we  spent  7  days  here,  7  days 
to  get  some  of  these  social  net  pro- 
grams back  into  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion at  a  higher  figure  before  the  4 
percent  cut.  I  think  we  won  a  good 
compromise  here.  I  think  we  have  a 
good,  responsible  C.R.  here.  I  know 
that  we  have  had  a  long  and  arduous 
session  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
nerves  are  frayed  at  this  point.  Every- 
one wants  to  get  home  to  their  con- 
stituents, to  their  loved  ones  back  in 
their  districts,  and  their  families  to 
spend  Christmas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  guarantee  that  if 
this  continuing  resolution  substitute, 
which  saves  $1  billion  $700  million  in 
budget  authority,  is  not  accepted,  it 
will  go  to  the  Senate  and  from  there  it 
will  go  to  conference. 

D  1445 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
an  artist  at  this;  he  loves  it.  He  is  wide 
awake  at  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Senators  love  to  pontificate, 
and  they  go  until  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  we  will  be  here  on  the 
15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th.  Cancel 
your  airplane  flights.  To  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  who  is  hollering,  let 
us  stay,  maybe  you  do  not  have  any 
reason  to  go  home,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  but  I  do;  I  have  my 
grandchildren,  and  I  want  to  go  home 
and  see  them. 

So  let  us  vote  for  this  continuing  res- 
olution. It  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  there  will  be  no  conference  and  we 
will  look  darned  good  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members, 
let  us  pass  this  responsible-  continuing 
resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  interesting  to  see  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  so  closely  on 
other  occasions,  describe  the  pontifica- 
tion  and  the  ability  and  the  likelihood 
of  the  Senate's  doing  a  lot  of  talking. 
It  is  quite  surprising  and  unusual  in 
him  to  notice  that  in  someone  else. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  all 
can  see  what  is  happening  here.  As  I 
recalled  to  the  Members  earlier  in  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  whether  we 
would  have  the  date  of  February  3  or 
December  15,  in  the  current  resolu- 
tion, we  could  see  then  that  our  Re- 
publican friends  would  insist  that  we 
take  the  Presidents  orders  and  wrap  it 
up  by  Christmas  and  say.  "Despite  our 
position  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
our  obligation  to  the  people,  we  will 
just  have  to  take  the  President's  bill  so 
we  can  go  home  for  Christmas." 

Not  only  that,  but  as  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  knows,  the  House 
was  delayed  five  times  today  while 
they  wrote  the  substitute  bill  that  we 
are  to  vote  on.  This  was  discussed  yes- 
terday. The  gentleman's  bill,  the  sub- 
stitute, was  printed  over  night.  It  was 
delivered  this  morning,  and  then  re- 
written a  few  minutes  ago. 

What  I  say  to  my  colleagues  is  that 
this  goes  a  little  further  than  who 
wins  the  immediate  vote.  I  repeat 
again— and  I  want  the  Members  to 
think  about  it— that  we  are  going  to  be 
operating  for  the  next  3  years  under 
the  threat  of  "If  you  want  to  go  home, 
if  you  want  the  Senate  to  agree,  if  you 
want  the  President  to  sign  the  bill, 
you  have  got  to  do  what  he  says." 
Maybe  not  in  those  words,  but  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

I  say  that  we  all  took  an  oath  to  look 
after  the  people's  interests.  It  was 
never  intended  that  the  legislative 
body  be  made  subject  to  the  dictates 
of  the  President,  and  certainly  not 
when  he  is  getting  the  poor  advice 
that  in  my  opinion  he  is  receiving. 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  accept 
this  and  should  not  accept  the  Conte 
.  proposal  when  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  and  the  House  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  when  we  leaned 
over  to  agree  with  the  White  House. 

I  say  again  that  we  have  Members 
on  this  side  who  know  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  country  back 
home  is  so  terrible  that  they  want  the 
President  to  take  the  responsibility 
that  is  going  to  be  his.  I  do  not  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  current  recession  becomes  a 
depression,  it  will  be  too  terrible  to 
wish  on  the  American  people. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
Legislature.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
21  years  old.  You  could  not  buy  a  sack 
of  flour  on  credit  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi nor  for  that  matter  in  many 


other  States.  I  am  proud  to  have 
driven  a  truck  doing  construction  work 
all  during  the  summer,  sold  high 
school  graduation  rings  and  invita- 
tions the  first  month  of  school  in 
order  to  go  to  college  on  a  shoestring. 

It  did  not  hurt  me.  and  it  will  not 
hurt  the  next  fellow.  But  if  you  go 
back,  even  with  that  there  was  only  1 
out  of  10  who  went  to  college  as  com- 
pared to  those  today. 

I  say  to  the  Members— and  I  hate  to 
bring  this  up— that  we  should  read  the 
history  of  what  preceded  the  last  de- 
pression. The  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  President 
under  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
his  first  year,  tried  the  present  ap- 
proach that  we  are  taking,  cutting  out 
essential  governmental  activities. 
There  is  no  way  to  meet  our  problems 
by  cutting  back,  and  certainly  there  is 
no  way  to  cut  back  further  the  pro- 
grams that  mean  so  much  to  the  econ- 
omy and  equally  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States— after  we  have  twice  made  sub- 
stantial cuts,  which  under  the  substi- 
tute will  give  more  to  foreign  aid  and 
more  money  for  "increased  military 
spending",  when  they  have  more  than 
$30  billion  unobligated  and  more  than 
$125  billion  unexpended. 

I  was  talking  to  the  former  head  of 
one  of  the  armed  services  today.  He 
said.  "You  know,  we  could  not  get 
tents  because  they  kept  trying  to  find 
a  tent  that  will  keep  us  warm  in 
Alaska  and  cool  on  the  Equator."  We 
do  not  have  ammunition;  we  do  not 
have  spare  parts— but  not  because  of 
lack  of  money. 

We  cut  the  health  programs  that 
means  so  much  to  people  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  Nation,  and  I  say  again  to 
my  Democratic  friends  that  we  are 
going  to  operate  for  the  next  3  years 
this  way  if  we  let  the  threat  of  veto 
affect  us  on  the  pending  continuing 
resolution. 

This  substitute  is  going  to  end  just 
before  Easter.  Then  they  will  say. 
follow  the  President  and  his  adviser  if 
you  want  to  go  home  Easter. 

It  is  time  to  stand  up.  I  am  asking 
the  Members  to  stand  up.  The  only 
thing  that  will  bring  a  change  is  for 
this  depression  to  get  to  the  point 
where  it  is  like  it  was  when  I  was  in 
the  Mississippi  Legislature,  and  a 
member  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee, the  tax  committee.  We  had  to 
pass  a  sales  tax. 

Incidentally,  the  people  marched  on 
the  Governor.  I  had  voted  for  that  bill 
and  it  passed  by  two-thirds  of  a  vote. 
Somebody  asked  me,  "What  did  you 
do  when  they  marched  on  the  Gover- 
nor?" I  replied.  "I  stood  around  like  I 
was  part  of  the  crowd." 

But  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  we 
find  plenty  of  economists  who  can  tell 
us  what  brought  about  that  depres- 
sion. But  it  lasted  10  years,  and  we 


cannot  find  one  who  can  tell  us  why  it 
lasted  for  10  years. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  we  are  on 
the  road.  Unemployment  is  becoming 
rampant  with  fewer  contracts  for  con- 
struction. Here  we  are  turning  the 
whole  operation  over  to  the  President 
to  continue  as  he  has  to  listen  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
with  whom  nobody  I  know  agrees.  I 
read  in  yesterday's  paper  that  Mr. 
Laffer.  who  started  this  Supply  Side 
economics  theory,  said,  "I  can't  go 
with  the  fellow  Stockman." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  with  the  committee  and  against 
this  substitute.  Let  us  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility to  retain  the  power  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  goverrunent.  the 
people's  branch  and  not  become  sub- 
servient to  the  executive  branch,  who- 
ever is  President. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  222,  noes 
194,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  348] 
AYES-222 


Andrews 

Daub 

Heckler 

Archer 

Davis 

Hefner 

Ashbrook 

Deckard 

Hendon 

Atkinson 

DeNardis 

Hightower 

Badham 

Derwinski 

Hiler 

BafalU 

Dickinson 

HiUis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Doman 

Holland 

Barnard 

Dreier 

Holt 

Bedell 

Duncan 

Hopkins 

Benedict 

Dunn 

Horton 

Bennett 

Edwards  (AL) 

Huckaby 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Bethune 

Emerson 

Hutto 

Bllley 

Emery 

Hyde 

Breaux 

English 

Ireland 

Broomfleld 

Erdahl 

Jeffords 

Brown  (CO) 

Erlenbom 

Jeffries 

Brown  (OH) 

Evans  (DE) 

Jenkins 

Broyhill 

Evans  (lA) 

Johnston 

Burgener 

Fenwick 

Kemp 

Butler 

Fiedler 

Kindness 

Campbell 

Fields 

Kramer 

Carman 

Findley 

Lagomarsino 

Carney 

Fish 

Latta 

Chappell 

Forsythe 

Leach 

Chappie 

Fountain 

Leath 

Cheney 

Frenzel 

LeBoutillier 

Clausen 

Puqua 

Lee 

dinger 

Oilman 

Lent 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Lewis 

Coleman 

Goodllng 

Livingston 

Collins  (TX) 

Oradlson 

Loeffler 

Conable 

Gramm 

Lott 

Conte 

Gregg 

Lowery  (CA> 

Corcoran 

Grisham 

Lujan 

Coughlin 

Gunderson 

Lungren 

Courier 

Hagedom 

Madigan 

Coyne,  James 

Hall.  Ralph 

Marks 

Craig 

Hammerschmid 

Marlenee 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hance 

Marriott 

Crane.  Philip 

Hansen  (ID) 

Martin  (IL) 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hansen  (UT) 

Martin  (NO 

Dannemeyer 

Hartnett 

Martin  (NY) 
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McClory 

Pursell 

Snyder 

McCollum 

Quillen 

Solomon 

McCurdy 

Railsback 

Spence 

McDade 

Regula 

Stangeland 

McDonald 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

McEwen 

Rinaldo 

SUton 

McGrath 

Ritter 

Stenholm 

McKinney 

Roberts  (KS) 

Stump 

Michel 

Roberts  (SD) 

Tauke 

Miller  (OH) 

Robinson 

Tauzln 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Roemer 

Taylor 

Molinari 

Rogers 

Thomas 

Montgomery 

Roth 

Trible 

Moore 

Roukema 

Vander  Jagt 

Moorhead 

Rousselot 

Walgren 

Morrison 

Rudd 

Walker 

MottI 

Sawyer 

Wampler 

Myers 

Schneider 

Watklns 

Napier 

Schulze 

Weber  (MN) 

Nelligan 

Sensenbrenner 

Weber  (OH) 

Nelson 

Shaw 

White 

Nichols 

Shelby 

Whitehurst 

O'Brien 

Shumway 

Whitley 

Oxiey 

Shuster 

Whittaker 

Parrts 

Siljander 

Williams  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Skeen 

Winn 

Paul 

Smith  (AL) 

Wolf 

Petri 

Smith  (NE) 

Wortley 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wylie 

Porter 

Smith  (OR) 

Young  (AK) 

Pritchard 

Snowe 
NOES- 194 

Young (PL) 

Addabbo 

Ford  (MI) 

Obey 

Akaka 

Ftord  (TN) 

Ottinger 

Albosta 

Fowler 

Panetta 

Alexander 

Frank 

Patman 

Anderson 

Frost 

Patterson 

Annunzio 

Gaydos 

Pease 

Anthony 

Gejdenson 

Pepper 

Applegate 

Gephardt 

Perkins 

Aspin 

Gibbons 

Peyser    • 

Bailey  (PA) 

Ginn 

Price 

Barnes 

Glickman 

Rahall 

Beilenson 

Gonzalez 

Rangel 

Benjamin 

Gore 

Ratchford 

Bevill 

Gray 

Reuss 

Biaggi 

Green 

Richmond 

Bingham 

Guarini 

Rodino 

Blanchard 

Hall,  Sam 

Roe 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Rose 

Boland 

Harkin 

Rosenthal 

Boiling 

Hatcher 

Rostenkowski 

Bonior 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Russo 

Bouquard 

Ilcrtcl 

Sabo 

Bowen 

HoUenbeck 

Santini 

Brinkley 

Hoyer 

Savage 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 

Schroeder 

Burton,  John 

Jacobs 

Schumer 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jones  (NO 

Seiberllng 

Byron 

Jones  (OK) 

Shamansky 

Chisholm 

Jones  (TN) 

Shannon 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Sharp 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Simon 

Collins  (IL) 

Kildee 

Skelton 

Conyers 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (lA) 

Coyne,  William 

LaFalce 

Smith  (PA) 

D'Amours 

Lantos 

Solarz 

Daschle 

Lehman 

St  Germain 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Stark 

Dellums 

Levitas 

Stokes 

Derrick 

Long  (LA) 

Stratton 

Dicks 

Long  (MD) 

Studds 

Dingell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Dixon 

Luken 

Synar 

Donnelly 

Lundine 

Traxler 

Dorgan 

Markey 

Udall 

Dougherty 

Matsui 

Vento 

Dowdy 

Matlox 

Volkmer 

Downey 

Mavroules 

Washington 

Dwyer 

Mazzoli 

Waxman 

Dyson 

McHugh 

Weaver 

Early 

Mica 

Weiss 

Eckart 

Mikulski 

Whitten 

Edgar 

Miller  (CA) 

Williams  (MT) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mineta 

Wilson 

Ertel 

Minish 

Wirlh 

Evans  (IN) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wolpe 

Fary 

Moffett 

Wright 

Fascell 

MoUohan 

Wyden 

Fazio 

Murphy 

Yates 

Ferraro 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Flippo 

Natcher 

Young  (MO) 

Florio 

Neal 

Zablocki 

Foglietta 

Nowak 

Zeferetti 

Foley 

Oberstar 
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AuCoin 

Danielson 

Hall  (OH) 

Beard 

Dymally 

Howard 

Boner 

Evans  (GA) 

McCloskey 

Brooks 

Fithian 

Moakley 

Crockett 

Garcia 

Dakar 

Daniel.  E>an 

Goldwater 

D  1500 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  for,  with  Mr.  AuCoin 
against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for.  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for.  with  Ms.  Oakar 
against. 

Mr.  Beard  for.  with  Mr.  Danielson  against. 

Messrs.  BROYHILL.  HOLLAND. 
NELSON,  and  ANDREWS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  action  just  taken  by  the 
House,  I  report  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 370  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  projects  or  activities  (not  oth- 
erwise specifically  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution)  for  which  appropriations,  funds, 
or  other  authority  would  be  available  in  the 
following  appropriations  Acts: 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1982; 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1982; 

Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982:  and 

Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  the  House  as  of  E>ecem- 
ber  15,  1981.  is  different  from  that  which 
would  be  available  or  granted  under  such 
Act  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  of  December 
15,  1981,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority:  Provided, 
That  where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses 
as  of  December  15,  1981.  the  pertinent 
project  or  activity  shall  be  continued  under 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  per- 
mitted by  the  action  of  the  one  House, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  authority 
and  conditions  provided  in  applicable  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution,  when  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  has  been  reported  to  a  House  but 
not  passed  by  that  House  as  of  December 
15.  1981.  it  shall  be  deemed  as  having  been 


passed  by  that  House:  Provided  further. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  sums  otherwise 
made  available  by  this  pars^raph  the  fol- 
lowing additional  sums  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated: for  low  income  home  energy  assistance 
program.  $175,000,000:  for  the  foster  care 
program  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  $75,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  contained  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.R.  4560).  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  November  9, 
1981,  related  to  a  limitation  on  entitlement 
to  payments  under  parts  A  and  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  transfer  of 
funds  imder  parts  B  and  E  of  such  title 
(contained  in  H.R.  4560  as  so  reported  be- 
ginning with  "provided"  on  page  39.  line  17, 
and  ending  on  page  40,  line  8)  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution:  for 
the  family  medicine  residency  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  786  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  $10,000,000:  for 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant, 
$62,552,000:  and  for  the  State  Block  Grant 
authorized  by  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  $140,000,000;  and  for  the  Office  of 
Smoking  and  Health,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
$1,500,000:  Provided  further.  That  the  col- 
lege housing  loan  program  shall  operate 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  as  contained 
in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  October  6. 
1981.  except  that  the  gross  commitments  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall 
not  exceed  $75,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  the  rate  otherwise  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection,  and  notwith- 
standing section  143  of  this  joint  resolution, 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Employment  Services  account.  $19,272,000 
in  new  budget  authority  is  appropriated, 
and  no  more  than  $1,913,384,000  may  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund:  Provided  further.  That  no 
fimds  provided  by  this  joint  resolution  shall 
be  used  for  administrative  or  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  closure  of  any  State 
unemployment  office,  except  in  such  cases 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  respective 
State  agency  to  render  its  services  more  effi- 
cient. Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  rate  otherwise  established  by  this 
subsection,  for  carrying  out,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided,  titles  XI,  XVIII,  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  sections  1526 
and  1533(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  $78,535,000,  with  not  to  exceed 
$872,000,000,  to  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation as  authorized  by  section  201(gKl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds  re- 
ferred to  therein,  but  not  subject  to  the  re- 
duction contained  in  section  143  of  this 
joint  resolution:  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Statewide 
Professional  Standards  Review  Councils; 
$20,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665). 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  and  to  meet 
mandatory  increases  in  costs  of  agencies  or 
organizations  with  which  agreements  have 
been  made  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  XVIII.  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  existing  limiution  has  been  achieved: 
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Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  the 
rate  otherwise  established  by  this  subsec- 
tion, for  necessary  expenses  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  not  more  than 
$3,017,000,000  may  be  expended  as  author- 
ized by  section  201<g)<l).  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein,  but  not  subject  to 
the  reduction  contained  in  section  143  of 
this  Joint  resolution:  $70,000,000  of  the  fore- 
going amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665).  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  additional  automatic  data 
processing  expenses,  to  process  other  work- 
loads not  anticipated  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates, and  to  meet  mandatory  increases  in 
costs  of  agencies  or  orgsuiizations  with 
which  agreements  have  been  made  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administration  of  titles  XVI 
and  XVIII  and  section  221  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  and  after  maximum  absorption 
of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  the 
existing  limitation  has  been  achieved:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  which  would  be 
available  under  H.R.  4121.  entitled  the 
Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act.  1982.  for  the 
Government  payment  of  annuitants  and 
employees  health  l>enefits.  shall  be  avail- 
able under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  In  H.R.  4121  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  September  22.  1981:  Provided  further. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Senate  reported  level  of  H.R.  4121. 
entitled  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriation  Act. 
1982.  shall  be  the  level  reported  by  the 
Senate  on  September  22,  1981  (S.  Rept.  No. 
97-192).  as  modified  on  November  17,  1981. 

(4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  as 
of  December  15.  1981.  the  pertinent  project 
or  activity  shall  be  continued  under  the  ap- 
propriation, fund,  or  authority  granted  by 
the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  applicable  appropriation 
Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

(5)  No  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
section but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  of  1981.  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more 
than  one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority  provided  in  the  joint  res- 
olution unless  such  provision  shall  have 
been  included  in  identical  form  in  such  bill 
as  enacted  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

(6)  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise  ap- 
propriated there  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $25,000,000  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  training,  job  search  al- 
lowances, and  relocation  allowances,  under 
sections  236,  237,  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974. 

(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  programs  and  suitivities.  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  which  were  conducted 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981,  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  and  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  96-536 
regarding  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs,  notwithstanding  section  10  of 
Public  Law  91-672,  and  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  rate  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1981  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimate,  whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the 


more  restrictive  authority:  Provided,  That 
the  limitation  on  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased  by 
$100,000,000,  and  the  limitation  on  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  be  increased  by 
$2,220,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal:  Provided  further,  That  this 
section  shall  t>e  deemed  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestinian  Refugees  at  a  rate  of  oper- 
ations not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  lie  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  conunittee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-331)  filed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  November  13,  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law.  except  that  ap- 
propriations made  available  for  the  projects 
or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1982,  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion are  hereby  reduced  in  the  following 
amounts: 

Department  of  Transportation 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses and  transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development,  $4,500,000; 

Coast  Guard.  operating  expenses, 
$48,400,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
recreational  boating  safety:  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements,  $16,000,000; 
alteration  of  bridges.  $4,000,000;  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
$4,000,000;  offshore  oil  pollution  compensa- 
tion fund,  $3,000,000;  and  deepwater  port  li- 
ability fund,  $3,000,000; 

Federal  Aviation  Administration,  oper- 
ations. $125,000,000;  facilities,  engineering 
and  development.  $9,000,000;  facilities  and 
equipment  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund),  $24,000,000;  research,  engineering 
and  development  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund),  $16,000,000;  and  construction.  Metro- 
politan Washington  Airports,  $5,000,000; 

Federal  Highway  Administration,  highway 
safety  research  and  development, 
$2,000,000:  highway  beautification, 

$1,500,000;  territorial  highways.  $1,000,000; 
and  interstate  transfer  grants-highways, 
$37,000,000; 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, operations  and  research,  $7,000,000; 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  office  of 
the  administrator,  $500,000;  railroad  safety, 
$2,500,000;  railroad  research  and  develop- 
ment, $9,000,000;  rail  service  assistance, 
$4,000,000.  of  which  at  least  $2,000,000  shall 
be  deducted  from  amounts  made  available 
for  the  Minority  Business  Resource  Center; 
Northeast  corridor  improvement  program. 
$6,000,000;  and  redeemable  preference 
shares,  $7,000,000; 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, administrative  expenses,  $3,000,000;  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstrations 
and  university  research  and  training, 
$10,000,000;  urban  discretionary  grants, 
$29,500,000:  non-urban  formula  grants. 
$4,000,000;  urban  formula  grants. 
$64,750,000;  and  interstate  transfer  grants- 
transit,  $22,000,000; 

Research  and  Special  Programs  Adminis- 
tration, research  and  special  programs, 
$9,000,000,  of  which  $2,500,000  shall  be  de- 


ducted from  the  amounts  made  available  for 
research  and  development  and  $750,000 
shall  t>e  deducted  from  amounts  made  avail- 
able for  grants-in-aid  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968; 

Related  Agencies 

Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  salaries  and  expenses. 
$100,000; 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
salaries  and  expenses,  $2,000,000; 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, $1,500,000; 

Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  salaries 
and  expenses,  $4,000,000; 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  investment  in  fund  anticipation 
notes,  ($7,000,000);  and 

United  States  Railway  Association,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  $4,000,000. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1982  (H.R.  4034).  at  a  rate  for  oper- 
ations and  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report  and 
joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-222)  filed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 11, 1981,  as  if  such  Act  had  been  enacted 
Into  law,  with  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  V 

"Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act— 

"(l)  The  amount  of  the  Increase  in  con- 
tract authority  under  the  heading  'Housing 
Programs,  annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted HOUSING',  shall  be  $897,177,848,  and 
the  amount  of  the  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority under  such  heading  shall  be 
$17,373,528,040. 

"(2)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Housing  Programs,  housing  coun- 
seling ASSISTANCE',  shall  be  $3,520,000. 

"(3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank,  assistance  for  solar  and  con- 
servation improvements',  shall  be 
$23,000,000. 

"(4)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment.   COMMUNITY    development    GRANTS'. 

shall  be  $3,600,000,000. 

"(5)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment. URBAN  development  ACTION  GRANTS', 

Shall  be  $458,000,000. 

"(6)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Policy  Development  and  Re- 
search. RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY',  shall  be 
$20,000,000. 

"(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportu- 
nity,    FAIR     HOUSING    ASSISTANCE',    shall     be 

$5,016,000. 

"(8)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Management  and  Administration. 
WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND',  shall  be  $528,000. 

"(9)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Department  of  Defense— Civil, 
Cemeterial  Expenses,  Army,  salaries  and 
EXPENSES',  shall  be  $4,476,000. 

"(10)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses',  shall  be 
$562,837,000. 

"(11)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  research  and  development',  shall 
be  $167,759,000. 
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"(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Environbcental  Protection 
Agency,  abatement,  control  and  compli- 
ance', shall  be  $395,000,000. 

"(13)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  buildings  and  facilities',  shall  be 
$3,621,000. 

"(14)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, council  on  environmental  quality 

AND  office  of  environmental  QUALITY',  Shall 

be  $919,000. 

"(15)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent,    OFFICE    OF    science    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

POLICY',  Shall  be  $1,578,000. 

"(16)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  funds  appropriated  to  the  presi- 
dent, DISASTER  RELIEF',  Shall  be  $301,694,000. 

"(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses',  shall  be 
$93,879,000. 

"(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  state  and  local  assistance',  shall 
be  $121,829,000. 

"(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Federal  Emergency  Management 
AcENCTY,  emergency  planning  and  assist- 
ance', shall  be  $67,906,000. 

"(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17,  1979,  and  September  28,  1979, 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (42 
U.S.C.  2414(e)).  $328,240,000. 

"(21)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  office  of  consumer  affairs',  shall 
be  $1,760,000. 

"(22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administpatioij,  research  and  develop- 
ment', for  the  Space  Shuttle  including  space 
flight  operations  shall  not  exceed 
$3,104,900,000:  Provided.  That  the  limita- 
tions subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  contained  under 
this  heading  shall  not  be  affected  by  this 
subsection. 

"(23)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  re- 
search   AND    RELATED    ACTIVITIES',    Shall     be 

$1,010,000,000. 

"(24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
ence EDUCATION  activities'.  Shall  be 
$22,000,000. 

"(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  sci- 
entific activities  OVERSEAS  (SPECIAL  FOR- 
EIGN        CURRENCY         PROGRAM  I ',         Shall         be 

$3,080,000. 

"(26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Selective  Service  System,  sala- 
ries AND  expenses'.  Shall  be  $18,633,000. 

"(27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Treasury, 
office  of  revenue  sharing,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses', shall  be  $6,148,000. 

"(28)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Department  of  the  Treasury,  new 

YORK    CITY    loan    GUARANTEE   PROGRAM",    Shall 

be  $822,000. 

"(29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  compen- 
sation and  pensions',  shall  be 
$13,824,000,000. 


"(30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  read- 
justment benefits",  shall  be  $1,938,800,000. 

"(31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medical 

AND        prosthetic        RESEARCH",        Shall        be 

$128,215,000. 

"(32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Veterans  Administration,  medical 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES',  shall  be  $57,700,000. 

""(33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction. MAJOR  PROJECTS'.  Shall  be 
$378,338,000. 

"(34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction. MINOR  projects'.  Shall  be 
$102,942,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$30,018,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Office 
of  Construction. 

""(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  grants 

FOR  construction  OF  STATE  EXTENDED  CARE 

FACILITIES',  shall  be  $15,840,000. 

"(36)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Department  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
vestment IN  NATIONAL  CONSUMER  COOPERA- 
TIVE BANK',  shall  be  $43,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  final  Government  equity  redemp- 
tion date  for  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank  shall  occur  on  December  31. 
1981. 

"(37)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  gross  obliga- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $75,960,000  are  au- 
thorized for  payments  under  section  230(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
from  the  insurance  fund  chargeable  for  ben- 
efits on  the  mortgage  covering  the  property 
to  which  the  payments  made  relate,  and 
payments  in  connection  with  such  obliga- 
tions are  hereby  approved. 

"(38)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'Housing  Programs,  payments  for 

OPERATION  of  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 

PROJECTS— FISCAL  YEAR  1981'.  Shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1982:.  Provid- 
ed, That  any  part  of  the  foregoing  amount 
which  has  not  t>een  obligated  before  the 
forty-fifth  calendar  day  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution,  shall  be 
deemed  obligated  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  200(a). 

"(39)  The  Congress  also  disapproves  the 
deferral  under  the  heading  "Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    < DISAPPROVAL    OF    DEFERRAL)', 

of  the  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Long  Beach,  California,  projects  as  con- 
tained in  deferral  notice  D82-140. 

"(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  before  December 
31,  1981,  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act,  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V:  Provided, 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $34,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  data  processing  services.  (2)  12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, and  (3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available 
for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secrettwy  for 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Relations: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  National  Aer- 


onautics and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  (1)  150  full-time  permanent  positions 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  and  (2)  120  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  External  Relations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation,  and  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  t>e 
available  for  the  Supply  Service.". 

(e)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  a  rate  for 
operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-315)  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  12.  1981,  as  if  such 
Act  had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(f)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
projects  or  activities  provided  for  in  the  Ag- 
riculture. Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  a  rate 
for  operations  and  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  conference 
report  and  joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  (H.  Rept.  No. 
97-313)  filed  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  on  November  4.  1981.  as  if  such  Act 
had  been  enacted  into  law. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  section  305  (a),  (b), 
and  (d)  of  H.R.  4120.  entitled  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1982.  shall  apply 
to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
made  available  for  the  period  October  1. 
1981.  through  March  31.  1982.  by  this  or 
any  other  Act. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  section  15(a)  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  and  section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  projects  or  activities  pro- 
vided for  in  the  IDepartments  of  Commerce. 
Justice,  and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  at  the 
rate  provided  in  H.R.  4169  as  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  9. 
1981.  and  under  the  authority  and  condi- 
tions provided  in  the  applicable  appropria- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  except  that  for 
the  following  items  funding  shall  be  at  the 
rate  specified  herein: 

TITLE  I 
Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $57,200,000;  "Periodic  Censuses  and 
Programs".  $87,898,000; 

Economic  Development  Administration, 
"Economic  Development  Assistance  Pro- 
grams".  $198,500,000; 

International  Trade  Administration.  "Op- 
erations and  Administration".  $151,700,000: 
Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year  1982  and 
within  the  resources  and  authority  avail- 
able, gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000,000.  During  fiscal  year  1982.  total 
commitments  to  guarantee  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $38,250,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal: 

United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Admin- 
istration. ""Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$7,600,000; 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: "Operations,  Research  and  Fa- 
cilities ",  $830,455,000.  of  which  $10,000,000 
is  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  fund 
entitled  ""Promote  and  develop  fishery  prod- 
ucts and  research  pertaining  to  American 
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fisheries".  "Coastal  Zone  Mlanagement ". 
$7,415,000:  "Fisheries  Loan  Fund".  $0:  "For- 
eign Fishing  Observer  Fund".  $4,000,000; 
"Fishermen's  Guaranty  Fund".  $1,800,000; 

Science  and  Technical  Research:  "Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research  and  Services". 
$125,528,000.  of  which  $2,042,000  shall  be 
available  for  necessary  expenses  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  close  out  the  Smithsonian  Science 
Information  Exchange  (SSIE).  to  transfer 
the  assets  of  the  SSIE  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  to  pay  the  outstanding  net 
liabilities  of  SSIE.  including  severance  pay 
to  SSIE  employees: 

National  Telecommunications  and  Infor- 
mation Administration:  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $16,483,000:  "Public  Telecommuni- 
cations Facilities.  Planning  and  Construc- 
tion". $18,000,000: 

Maritime  Administration:  "Operations 
and  Training".  $74,898,000; 

Related  Agencies 
Federal     Communications     Commission. 
"Salaries  and  Expenses".  $76,900,000; 

Federal  Maritime  Commission,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $11,225,000: 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $68,774,000: 

International  Trade  Commission.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses",  $17,200,000; 

Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. "Salaries  and  Expenses". 
$9,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$60,000  shall  be  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $82,906,000; 

Small  Business  Administration,  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $221,945,000:  Provided.  That 
$14,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  for  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  as  authorized  by  section  20(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  In 
addition.  $19,200,000  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  including  loan  servicing, 
shall  be  transferred  to  this  appropriation 
from  the  "Disaster  Loan  Fund";  "Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund",  $326,000,000: 
"Disaster  Loan  Fund",  $0:  "Lease  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund",  $3,000,000;  "Surety 
Bond  Guarantees  Revolving  Fund", 
$19,000,000: 

United  States  Metric  Board,  "Salaries  and 
Expenses".  $2,000,000. 

TITLE  II 
Department  of  Justice 
General  Administration.  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses". $41,233,000.  of  which  $500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  is  for  the 
Federal  justice  research  program: 

United  States  Parole  Commission.  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $6,200,000: 

Legal  Activities.  "Salaries  and  Expenses. 
General  Legal  Activities".  $123,200,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion". $44,000,000: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals".  $291,950,000; 

"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners", 
$24,100,000; 

"Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses". 
$27,921,000; 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Community  Rela- 
tions Service",  $5,500,000: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $739,609,000; 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
"Salaries  and  Expenses",  $428,557,000; 

Federal  Prison  System,  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", $353,000,000:  "National  Institute  of 
Corrections".    $11,186,000:    "Buildings    and 


Facilities ",  $13,731,000.  including  $1,920,000 
for  the  planning,  design,  acquisition,  and 
preparation  of  a  site  for  a  Federal  Correc- 
tional Institution  to  be  located  in  central 
Arizona  and  any  necessary  relocation  or  re- 
placement of  existing  site  structures  or 
other  improvements,  as  well  as  the  grading 
and  development  of  utility  distribution  sys- 
tems; "Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorpo- 
rated: (Limitation  on  Administrative  and 
Vocational  Training  Expenses)".  $5,066,000: 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research, 
and  Statistics.  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance". $93,554,000:  Provided.  That 
$70,000,000  of  said  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  grants  and  administrative  expenses 
authorized  by  title  II  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
swid  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  $4,000,000 
of  said  amount  provided  for  the  program 
"Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime" 
shall  be  allocated  solely  to  implement  part 
E  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of 
1979; 

Related  Agencies 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, "Salaries  and  Expenses",  $139,889,000 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $18,500,000  is  for 
payments  to  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies  for  services  to  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  as 
amended,  and  sections  6  and  14  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
TITLE  III 
Department  of  State 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs;  "Sala- 
ries and  Expenses".  $890,758,000:  "Acquisi- 
tion, Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram)",   $9,102,000;    "Emergencies    in    the 
Diplomatic       and       Consular       Service", 
$4,400,000;    "Buying   Power   Maintenance", 
$1,500,000; 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: "Contributions  to  International  Or- 
ganizations", $398,240,000,  including  funds 
for  the  payment  of  1982  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  to  reimburse  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  for  payments  under 
the  tax  equalization  program  for  employees 
who  are  United  States  citizens:  "Interna- 
tional Conferences  and  Contingencies". 
$7,284,000: 

International  Commissions;  "Internation- 
al Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Salaries  and  Expenses '. 
$7,927,000;  "American  Sections,  Internation- 
al Commissions",  $2,847,000;  "International 
Fisheries  Commissions",  $8,237,000;  and 
"The  Asia  Foundation".  $4,100,000. 

Related  Agencies 
Board    for    International    Broadcasting. 
"Grants  and  Expenses",  $86,519,000; 

Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe,  "Salaries  and  Expenses", 
$404,000;  and 

International     Communication     Agency: 
"Salaries     and     Expenses",     $443,286,000; 
"Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change      Between       East       and       West", 
$16,880,000;  "Acquisition  and  Construction 
of  Radio  Facilities",  $19,000,000. 
TITLE  IV 
The  Judiciary 
Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other     Judicial     Services:     "Salaries     of 
Judges",  $59,400,000:  "Salaries  of  Support- 
ing Personnel".  $263,400,000:  "Expenses  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Courts". 
$55,600,000;    "Bankruptcy    Courts,    Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $81,200,000:  "Fees  of  Jurors 


and    Commissioners".    $43,500,000;    "Space 
and  Facilities".  $123,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  a.id  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  available  from 
December  15.  1981,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  ap- 
propriation fqr  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  March  31, 
1982,  whichever  first  occurs. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not 
reduce  the  availability  of  funds  which  would 
remain  available  beyond  March  31.  1982. 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  otherwise 
effective  under  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  104.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization 
is  contained  is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  105.  All  obligations  incurred  in  antici- 
pation of  the  appropriations  and  authority 
provided  in  this  joint  resolution  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  the  minimum  level  of 
essential  activities  necessary  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  bringing  about  orderly 
termination  of  other  functions  are  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  if  otherwise  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec  106.  No  provision  in  any  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  that  makes 
the  availability  of  any  appropriation  provid- 
ed therein  dependent  upon  the  enactment 
of  additional  authorizing  or  other  legisla- 
tion shall  be  effective  before  the  date  set 
forth  in  section  102(c)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution  and  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  720(b)  and  722(a)(1)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  $35,790,000  is 
appropriated  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  two  teaching  facilities 
under  section  720(a)(1)  of  such  Act. 

Sec  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution  except  section 
143.  $869,240,000  is  appropriated  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  payment  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund,  of  which  $230,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  public  service  costs  and 
$639,240,000  shall  be  available  for  revenue 
forgone  on  free  and  reduced-rate  mail.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Postal  Service  shall  promptly  adjust  pre- 
ferred rates  so  as  to  recover  the  difference 
between  the  amount  which  was  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated.  Such  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  subsections: 

(a)  The  amount  attributable  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  authorization  specified  in  section 
1723(a)(1)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  August  13.  1981.  shall  be  recov- 
ered from  the  classes  of  mail  specified  in 
section  1723(b)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  remaining  amount  shall  be  re- 
covered through  proportional  adjustment, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  to  the  rates  for  each  class  of  re- 
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duced-rate  mail  under  section  3626  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  after  the  adjust- 
ment required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  The  adjustment  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  provide  for 
recovery  of  $20,000,000  less  from  mail  under 
former  sections  43S8(a).  4454(b),  and  4554(c) 
of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
$20,000,000  more  from  the  other  affected 
categories,  than  if  such  adjustment  were 
fully  proportional  for  all  affected  catego- 
ries. 

(c)  Any  further  adjustments  needed  be- 
cause of  section  143  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  proportional  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bKl)  of  this  section  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

(d)  Any  adjustments  under  this  section 
shall  look  first  to  the  phased  rates  under 
section  3626  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  not  affect  the  remaining  (continu- 
ing) rate  reductions  for  any  category  until 
phasing  for  all  categories  is  exhausted. 

Sec  109.  No  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  continuing  resolution  may  be  used  to 
accomplish  or  implement  a  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  before  March  30,  1982.  Such 
reorganization  plan  may  be  implemented 
after  March  30.  1982.  unless  disapproved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations: Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  $15,000,000  shall  be  available 
solely  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Sec  no.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  transfer  up 
to  2  per  centum  from  any  appropriation  ac- 
count provided  by  this  joint  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  otherwise 
appropriated  in  H.R.  4121,  entitled  the 
Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General  Gov- 
ernment Appropriation  Act,  1982.  to  any 
other  such  appropriation  account:  Provided, 
That  the  recipient  appropriation  account  is 
not  increased  by  more  than  2  per  centum  of 
the  amount  provided  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  approval  for 
such  transfers  is  obtained  in  advance  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Sec  111.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Building  Txind  within 
the  General  Services  Administration  may  be 
used  to  initiate  new  construction,  advance 
design,  and  repairs  and  alteration  line-item 
projects  and  lease  construction  projects 
which  are  included  in  either  H.R.  4121,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  or  in  H.R.  4121.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  on  September  22.  1981. 

Sec  112.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  joint  resolution  may  be  used 
to— 

(1)  enforce  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  or  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Income  Tax  Regu- 
lations sections  1.103-7  and  1.103-10  which 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
October  8.  1981.  or 

(2)  propose,  promulgate,  or  enforce  any 
ruling  or  regulation  reaching  the  same 
result  as.  or  a  result  similar  to.  such  Reve- 
nue Ruling  or  Regulations. 

in  connection  with  a  qualified  issue,  or 

(3)  issue  rulings  or  regulations  which  treat 
as  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  any  interest  earned  on  an  obligation 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for  a  dis- 
qualified facility. 


(bKl)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "qualified  issue"  means  a  single  issue 
(whether  or  not  part  of  a  composite  or  mul- 
tiple series  of  issues)— 

(A)  all  of  the  obligations  of  which  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  guaranteed  or  secured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by— 

(i)  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  an  instrumentality  of  either,  or 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  qualified  person  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  46(c)(8)(D)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  determined  without 
regard  to  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  thereof),  and 

(B)  none  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  a  disqualified  facili- 
ty or  a  facility  with  respect  to  which,  at  any 
time  before  January  1,  1987— 

(i)  any  disqualified  person  used  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  facility,  or 

(ii)  more  than  25  percent  of  the  facility  is 
(in  the  aggregate)  used  by  disqualified  per- 
sons. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  use  by  a 
related  person  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)(6KC)  of  such  Code)  shaU  be 
treated  as  use  by  the  disqualified  person. 

(2)(A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "disqualified  person"  means  a  person 
(other  than  an  exempt  person  within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(b)(3)  of  such  C(x)e) 
which  has  aggregate  capital  expenditures 
for  any  purpose  which,  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1979.  and  ending  September 
30.  1982.  exceed  $25,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  ag- 
gregate capital  extJenditures  of  any  person 
under  subparagraph  (A),  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  capital  expenditures 
of  all  persons  which  are— 

(i)  related  persons  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  103(b)(6)(C)  of  such  Code)  with  re- 
spect to  such  person:  or 

(ii)  guarantors  of  any  portion  of  the  issue 
with  respect  to  which  a  determination  is 
being  made  under  this  subsection  other 
than  a  guarantor  which— 

(I)  is  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  an  instrumentality  of  either, 

(II)  in  the  case  of  an  issue  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, a  person  described  in  paragraph 
(IMAMii).  or 

(III)  one  or  more  financial  institutions 
which  are  not  related  persons  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  103(bK6>(C)  of  such 
Code  to  the  user  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "capital  expenditures"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  103(b)(6)(D) 
of  such  Ccxle.  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  which  constitutes  a  qualified 
research  expense  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  44F(b)  of  such  Code). 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  sub- 
paragraph (b)(1)(B).  a  "disqualified  facility" 
is  any  private  or  commercial— 

(i)  golf  course, 
(ii)  country  club, 
(iii)  massage  parlor,  or 
(iv)  tennis  club. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  August  23.  1981,  and  until  Congress 
enacts  legislation  which  affects  section 
103(b)(6)  of  such  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  should  in  all  cases 
enforce  any  ruling  or  regulation  described 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2)  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 

Sec  113.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that   the  President  of  the  United  States 


should  not  include  in  his  recommendations 
for  revenue  enhancements  any  recommen- 
dations which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing Federal  tax  Incentives  for  energy 
conservation  or  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  sources. 

Sec  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  provided  under  this 
joint  resolution  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786),  and  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  as  authorized  by  section  4(a) 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  (7  U.S.C.  612c  (note))  shall  not 
be  withheld  from  obligation  unless  and  until 
a  special  message  specifying  a  deferral  or  re- 
scission of  budget  authority  for  such  pro- 
grams is  officially  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, when  the  Congress  is  in  session. 

Sec  115.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  hereafter  be  used  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
railroad  branchline  abandonments  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  by  the  entity  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad,  or  its  agents  or  assignees,  in 
excess  of  a  total  of  350  miles:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  section 
311  (amendment  numbered  93)  as  set  forth 
in  the  conference  report  and  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
<»nference  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1982  (H.R.  4209),  fUed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  13,  1981 
(H.  Rept.  No.  97-331). 

Sec  116.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
funds  provided  for  section  18  nonurban  for- 
mula grants  and  section  5  urban  formula 
grants  in  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  ap- 
portioned and  allocated  using  data  from  the 
1970  decennial  census  for  one-half  of  the 
sums  appropriated  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  apportioned  and  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  the  1980  decennial  census. 

Sec  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560. 
entitled  "Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Eklucation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982",  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
under  title  III  of  such  Act  shall  be  available 
under  the  authority  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  H.R.  4560  as  passed  the  House  on 
October  6.  1981:  Provided,  That  the  total 
amount  available  for  entitlements  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended,  is  amended  so  as  to 
permit  payment  to  any  local  educational 
agency  under  such  section  3(a)  not  to 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
payment  for  fiscal  year  1981,  unless  the  en- 
titlement for  such  agency  is  determined 
under  section  3(d)(2)(B)  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  provisions  of  se<H.ion 
3(dK2)(B)  shall  be  fully  funded  and  not  sub- 
ject to  rateable  reduction:  Provided  further. 
That  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  shall  not 
apply. 

Sec  118.  Notwithstanding  section  1903(s) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  all  medicaid  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  Indian  health  serv- 
ice facilities  as  defined  by  section  1911  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  paid  entire- 
ly by  Federal  funds,  and  notwithstanding 
section  1903(t)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
all  medicaid  payments  to  the  States  for 
Indian  health  service  facilities  shall  not  be 
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included  in  the  computation  of  the  target 
amount  of  Federal  medicaid  expenditures. 

Sec.  119.  There  are  appropriated  $750,000 
to  continue  the  operations  of  the  Office  of 
Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Sec.  120.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  shall  be  used  to  clas- 
sify a  mine  in  the  potash  industry  as  gassy 
based  upon  air  samples  containing  concen- 
trations of  methane  gas,  unless  such  classifi- 
cation standard  has  been  adopted  through 
formal  rulemaking  on  or  before  November 
5.  1981. 

Sec.  121.  Amounts  at  the  level  provided  in 
H.R.  4560  as  passed  by  the  House  are  avail- 
able for  general  departmental  management. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  program  direction  and  support  serv- 
ices activity.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

Sec.  122.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions for  administrative  costs  including  but 
not  limited  to  salaries  and  expenses,  travel 
and  consultant  services  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  hereby  reduced  by 
(21,800,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  this  re- 
duction shall  be  taken  from  activities  sup- 
ported under  the  budget  account  entitled 
"Social  Security  Administration,  Limitation 
on  Administrative  Expenses"  or  from  funds 
available  for  the  administration  of  the  Med- 
icare program. 

Sec.  123.  Funding  for  sections  501  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  the  Refugee  Eklucation  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  and  for  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
shall  be  at  the  levels  and  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  H.R.  4560,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  E^ducation  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1982.  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  November  9,  1981. 

Sec.  124.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  joint  resolution,  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  available  under  H.R.  4560, 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for 
Student  Financial  Assistance  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  additional  conditions: 

(1)  The  maximum  Pell  Grant  a  student 
may  receive  in  1982-1983  academic  year 
is  $1,800,  notwithstanding  section 
411(a)(2)(A)(i)(II)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  cost  of  attendance  used  for  calcu- 
lating eligibility  for  and  amount  of  Pell 
Grants  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Eklucation  may  estab- 
lish or  approve  separate  systems  of  need 
analysis  for  academic  year  1982-1983,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
<a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  482  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  subpart  2  of  part  A,  part  C, 
and  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  family  contribution  schedule  for 
the  1981-1982  academic  year  shall  be  the 
family  contribution  schedule  for  the  1982- 
1983  academic  year,  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  exclude  payments 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  described  in  paragraph 
(5)  and  to  reflect  the  most  recent  and  rele- 
vant data,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  establish  a  series  of  assessment 
rates  applicable  to  discretionary  income  in 


accordance  with  section  482(bK4)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  modified 
family  contribution  schedule  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  res- 
olution and  shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  482(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 482(b)<3)  and  the  provisions  of  section 
411(a)<2KBXii),  no  Pell  Grant  shall  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  at  which  the  student 
is  in  attendance,  and  the  sum  of  the  expect- 
ed family  contribution  and  any  amount  paid 
to,  or  on  account  of,  the  student  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  any  amount  paid 
the  student  under  chapters  34  and  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  if  with  re- 
spect to  any  student,  it  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  a  Pell  Grant  plus  the  amount 
of  the  expected  family  contribution,  the 
amount  paid  to,  or  on  account  of,  the  stu- 
dent under  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the 
amount  paid  the  student  under  chapters  34 
and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance  for  that  year, 
the  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  shall  be  re- 
duced until  the  combination  of  expected 
family  contribution,  the  amount  of  the  Pell 
Grant,  and  the  amount  paid  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  chapters  34  and  35 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  does 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  at  such 
institution. 

Sec.  125.  For  each  fiscal  year  (begitming 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  September 
30,  1982),  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  expend  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
from  the  General  Services  Administration 
the  services  of  a  professional  archivist.  Such 
services  shall  be  obtained  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  shall  not  be  obtained  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Sec.  126.  There  is  appropriated 
$69,800,000  for  section  611  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  which  is  in  addition 
to  amounts  appropriated  under  this  joint 
resolution  which  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
Education  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1982,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
November  9,  1981,  for  such  section  611. 

Sec.  127.  For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent 
not  otherwise  provided,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Research  Act  of  1960, 
$991,845,000,  of  which  $892,865,538  shall  be 
for  allotments  under  section  100(b)(1), 
$6,134,462  shall  be  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 110(b)(3),  $650,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council  for  activi- 
ties under  section  130,  and  $18,000,000  shall 
be  for  activities  under  section  711  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973. 

Sec  128.  The  Attorney  General  shall  exer- 
cise his  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
March  1,  1982,  for  the  detention  of  any  en- 
trant, any  applicant  for  political  asylum  or 
for  refugee  status,  or  any  other  alien  which 
would  cause  the  total  number  of  aliens  to 
exceed  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the 
facility  known  as  Krome  North,  located  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  or  to  exceed  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  at  any  other  facility  in 


the  State  of  Florida  for  the  detention  of 
aliens  awaiting  exclusion,  deportation,  or  re- 
settlement which  is  not  used  for  such  pur- 
pose on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec.  129.  There  is  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional $45,000,000  for  the  payment  of  wind- 
fall benefits,  as  provided  under  section  15(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
which,  together  with  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  this  joint  resolution  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  available  under 
H.R.  4560,  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  for  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  shall 
be  the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments through  September  30,  1982. 

Sec.  130.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  each  State 
shall  establish  such  fiscal  control  proce- 
dures as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  resolution 
for  the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram are  used  for  payments  in  accordance 
with  section  2605(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
that  each  eligible  household  receiving  such 
payments  does  not  use  the  payments  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  section  2602(a). 

Sec.  131.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  the  provisions 
of  section  210  of  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982  (H.R.  4560),  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  6,  1981,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  209  of  such  Act  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  November  9,  1981,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  132.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe,  issue, 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  with  respect 
to  any  independent  construction  contractor 
who  is  engaged  by  an  operator  for  the  con- 
struction, repair  or  alteration  of  structures, 
facilities,  utilities  or  private  ways  or  roads 
located  on  (or  appurtenant  to)  the  surface 
areas  of  any  coal  or  other  mine,  and  whose 
employees  work  in  a  specifically  demarcated 
area,  separate  from  actual  mining  or  extrac- 
tion activities:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec  133.  There  is  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$362,000,000  for  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  Act. 

Sec.  133a.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  section  139(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  97-51  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1980". 

Sec  134.  There  are  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
$61,180,000  for  activities  under  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  of  1981. 

Sec  135.  There  is  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  relating  to  the  Job  Corps  which  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  joint  resolution  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  available  under  H.R.  4560,  the  De- 
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partments  of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982,  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  November  9,  1981,  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Sec  136.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  joint  resolution,  subject  only 
to  the  absence  of  qualified  applicants,  and 
within  the  limits  of  funds  and  authority 
available,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  for  which  authority  to  enter  into 
commitments  to  guarantee  or  insure  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  H.R. 
4034  shall  enter  into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee or  insure  in  the  full  amounts  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution  or  other  applica- 
ble law. 

Sec.  137.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Highway  Trust  Funds 
available  for  emergency  relief.  $17,000,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  damaged  high- 
ways or  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to 
highways  in  the  area  affected  by  eruptions 
of  the  Mount  Saint  Helens  volcano. 

Sec.  138.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  of 
this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  approve,  upon  the  request  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  construction  of  an 
interchange  to  appropriate  standards  at  I- 
94  and  County  Line  Road  at  the  Porter-La 
Porte  County  Line  near  Michigan  City,  Indi- 
ana, with  the  Federal  share  of  such  con- 
struction to  be  financed  out  of  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  Indiana  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec  139.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
proposal  for  deferral  of  budget  authority 
imder  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1403)  with  re- 
spect to  budget  authority  for  expenses  relat- 
ed to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  authorized  under  title  VII  of  the 
Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-210) 
shall,  upon  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  any  amount  of 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  deferred 
therein  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion unless,  within  a  45-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  transmittal  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
1011  (3)  and  (5)  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1401  (3)  and  (5)), 
the  Congress  has  completed  action  on  a  bill 
approving  all  or  part  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral. 

Sec  140.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  joint  resolution,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  joint  reso- 
lution or  by  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  increase,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution,  any 
ssdary  of  any  Federal  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  except  as  may  be  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  lim- 
itation shall  be  construed  to  reduce  any 
salary  which  may  be  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  nor  shall 
this  limitation  be  construed  in  any  manner 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  Federal  judge  or 
of  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec  141.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  305  of  H.R.  4120  made  appli- 
cable by  section  101(g)  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion but  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  nothing  in  section  101(g)  shall  (or 
shall  be  construed  to)  require  that  the  rate 
of  salary  or  basic  pay,  payable  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  or  on  account  of  services  per- 


formed after  December  31,  1981,  be  limited 
to  or  reduced  to  an  amount  which  is  less 
than— 

(1)  $59,500,  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5314  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(2)  $58,500.  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  rv 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code:  or 

(3)  $57,500,  if  such  individual  has  an  office 
or  position  the  salary  or  pay  for  which  cor- 
responds to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 

5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b>(l)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  any 
rate  of  salary  or  pay  shall  be  considered  to 
correspond  to  the  basic  pay  for  a  level  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  if  the  rate  of  salary 
or  pay  for  that  office  or  position  is  (t)  fixed 
at  a  rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  that  level  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  or  (ii)  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  level  (or  to  a 
percentage  of  such  a  maximum  rate)  by 
reason  of  section  5308  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
(other  than  the  provisions  of  such  section 
305,  as  made  applicable  by  section  101(g)  of 
this  joint  resolution)  or  congressional  reso- 
lution. 

(2)  In  applying  subsection  (a)  for  any 
office  or  position  for  which  the  rate  of 
salary  or  basic  pay  is  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  such  a  maximum  rate,  there  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, in  lieu  of  the  amount  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  for  that  office  or  F>osition,  an 
amount  equal  to  such  percentage  of  the 
specified  amount. 

(c)  Any  adjustment  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion made  to  the  pay  of  any  employee  or 
class  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  be  of  such 
amount  as  to  assure,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  that  such  employees  are 
not  paid  at  rates  at  less  than  employees  or 
classes  of  employees  whose  pay  is  disbursed 
by  the  SecretaiV  of  the  Senate  and  who 
hold  equivalent  positions. 

Sec  142.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  total 
budget  authority  provided  by  this  joint  res- 
olution for  appropriation  accounts  for 
which  provision  would  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing appropriation  Acts: 

the  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982; 

the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982; 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982; 

the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982;  and 

the  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Appropriation  Act,  1982; 
shall  be  reduced  by  4  per  centum. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  toUl  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
for  appropriation  accounts  for  which  provi- 
sion would  be  made  in  the  MiliUry  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act,  1982,  shall  be 
reduced  by  2  pier  centum. 

(c)  The  reductions  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  applied 
proportionally  to  each  appropriation  ac- 
count. 


(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  total  budget 
authority  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
for  appropriation  accounts  for  which  provi- 
sion would  be  made  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  shall  be 
reduced  by  2  per  centum.  The  reduction  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  taken  only  from  ap- 
propriation accounts  in  titles  IV  and  V  of 
that  Act.  and  shall  be  applied  proportional- 
ly to  those  accounts.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  level  of  budget  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  the  level  of 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1982. 
and  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  that 
level.  If  such  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  conclusion  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  the 
level  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  section  101(a) 
of  this  joint  resolution,  and  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  that  level. 

(e)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applied  so  that  the  budget  author- 
ity provided  in  this  joint  resolution  within 
any  appropriation  account  for  any  program 
or  project  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  6  per  centum. 

(f)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  applied  so  that  no  program  or 
project  shall  be  terminated. 

(g)  The  reduction  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  budget  authority  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  for 

the  Food  Stamp  program; 

the  Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
account; 

any  account,  program  or  project  involving 
spending  authority  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344); 

the  Payment  to  SUte  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Fiscal  Assistance  Triist  Fund  (31 
U.S.C.  1221-1263); 

accounts  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  budget  authority  otherwise  provided 
by  this  joint  resolution  would  be  at  or  below 
the  revised  budget  estimates; 

the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Drug  E^- 
forcerqent  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Customs  Service  and  the  Secret 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  ap- 
propriation account,  program  or  project  for 
which  budget  authority  is  provided  by  a 
1982  appropriation  Act  enacted  into  law 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Sec  143.  Notwithstanding  section  102  of 
this  joint  resolution,  appropriations  and 
funds  made  available  and  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  this  joint  resolution  for  appro- 
priation accounts,  programs,  and  projects 
for  which  provision  would  be  made  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  shall  be  available  from  December  15, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  (a)  enact- 
ment into  law  of  an  appropriation  for  any 
project  or  activity  provided  for  in  this  joint 
resolution,  or  (b)  enactment  of  the  applica- 
ble appropriation  Act  by  both  Houses  with- 
out any  provision  for  such  project  or  activi- 
ty, or  (c)  February  15.  1982.  whichever  first 
occurs. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  218.  nays 
197.  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  349] 
YEAS— 218 


Andrews 

Emery 

Leach 

Aspin 

Erdahl 

Leath 

Atkinson 

Erlent>om 

LeBoutillier 

Badham 

Ertel 

Lee 

Bafalis 

Evans  (DE) 

Lent 

Bailey  (MO) 

Evans (lA) 

Levitas 

Barnard 

Fenwick 

LewU 

Bedell 

Fields 

Livingston 

Benedict 

Findley 

Loeffler 

Bennett 

Pish 

Lott 

Bereuter 

Flippo 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bethune 

Foley 

Lujan 

Bliley 

Porsythe 

Luken 

Bonker 

Fountain 

Lundine 

Bowen 

Fowler 

Lungren 

Breaux 

Frenzel 

Madigan 

Brinkley 

Fuqua 

Marks 

Broomfleld 

Gibbons 

Marlenee 

Brown  (OH) 

Oilman 

Marriott 

Broyhill 

Gingrich 

Martin  (ID 

Burgener 

Ginn 

Martin  (NO 

Butler 

Goodling 

Martin  (NY) 

Byron 

Gradison 

McClory 

Campbell 

Gramm 

McCoUum 

Carman 

Grisham 

McCurdy 

Carney 

Gunderson 

McDade 

Chappell 

Hagedom 

McEwen 

Chappie 

Hammerschmidt  McGrath 

Cheney 

Hansen  (UT) 

McKinney 

Clausen 

Hartnett 

Mica 

dinger 

Hatcher 

Michel 

Coats 

Heckler 

Miller  (OH) 

Coleman 

Hefner 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Conable 

Heftel 

Molinari 

Conte 

Hendon 

Montgomery 

Corcoran 

Hightower 

Moore 

Coughlin 

Hiler 

Moorhead 

Courier 

Hillis 

Morrison 

Coyne.  James 

Holland 

Myers 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Holt 

Napier 

Daub 

Hopkins 

Neal 

Davis 

Horton 

Nelligan 

Deckard 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

DeNardis 

Hunter 

Nichols 

Derrick 

Hutto 

O'Brien 

Derwinski 

Hyde 

Oxiey 

Dickinson 

Ireland 

Parris 

Dicks 

Jeffords 

Pashayan 

Doman 

Jeffries 

Pickle 

Duncan 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Dunn 

Kemp 

Pritchard 

Dyson 

Kindness 

Pursell 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lagomarsino 

Quillen 

Emerson 

LatU 

Railsback 

Regula 

Shuster 

Vander  Jagt 

Rhodes 

Simon 

Walgren 

Rinaldo 

Skeen 

Walker 

Ritter 

Smith  (AD 

Wampler 

Roberts  (KS) 

Smith  (NE) 

Weber  (MN) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weber  (OH) 

Robinson 

Snowe 

White 

Roemer 

Solomon 

Whitehurst 

Rogers 

Spence 

Whitley 

Rose 

Stangeland 

Whittaker 

Roth 

Stanton 

Williams  (OH) 

Roukema 

Staton 

Winn 

Rudd 

Stenholm 

Wolf 

Sawyer 

Stump 

Wortley 

Schneider 

Tauke 

Wylie 

Schuize 

Tauzin 

Young  (AK) 

Shaw 

Taylor 

Young (PL) 

Shelby 

Thomas 

Young  (MO) 

Shumway 

Trible 
NAYS- 197 

Addabbo 

FoglietU 

Patman 

Akaka 

Ford  (MI) 

Patterson 

AlbosU 

Pord(TN) 

PmU 

Alexander 

Prank 

Peaae 

Anderson 

Frost 

Pepper 

Annunzio 

Gaydos 

Perkins 

Anthony 

Gejdenson 

Petri 

Applegate 

Gephardt 

Peyser 

Archer 

Glickman 

Price 

Ashbrook 

Gonzalez 

Rahall 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gore 

Rangel 

Barnes 

Gray 

Ratchford 

Beilenson 

Green 

Reuss 

Benjamin 

Gregg 

Richmond 

BeviU 

Hall.  Ralph 

Rodino 

Biaggi 

Hall.  Sam 

Roe 

Bingham 

Hamilton 

Rosenthal 

Blanchard 

Hance 

Rostenkowski 

Boggs 

Hansen  (ID) 

Rousselot 

Boland 

Harkin 

Roybal 

Bonior 

Hawkins 

Russo 

Bouquard 

Hertel 

Sabo 

Brodhead 

Hollenbeck 

Santini 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Savage 

Brown  (CO) 

Hubbard 

Scheuer 

Burton.  John 

Hughes 

Schroeder 

Burton.  Phillip 

Jacot>s 

Schumer 

Chisholm 

Johnston 

Seiberiing 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Sensenbrenner 

Coelbo 

Jones  (OK) 

Shamansky 

Collins  (ID 

Jones  (TN) 

Shannon 

Collins  (TX) 

Kastermieier 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Slljander 

Coyne.  William 

Kildee 

Skelton 

Craig 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (lA) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kramer 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane.  Philip 

LaFalce 

Smith  (PA) 

D' Amours 

Lantos 

Snyder 

Danielson 

Lehman 

St  Germain 

Dannemeyer 

Leland 

Stark 

Daschle 

Long (LA)  - 

Stokes 

de  la  Garza 

Long  (MD) 

Stratton 

Dellums 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studds 

Dingell 

Markey 

Swift 

Dixon 

Matsui 

Synar 

Donnelly 

Mattox 

Traxler 

Dorgan 

Mavroules 

Udall 

Dougherty 

Mazzoli 

Vento 

Dowdy 

McDonald 

Volkmer 

Downey 

McHugh 

Washington 

Dreier 

Mikulski 

Watkins 

Dwyer 

Miller  (CA) 

Waxman 

Early 

Mineta 

Weaver 

Eckart 

Minish 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Whitten 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moffett 

Williams  (MT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mollohan 

WlUon 

English 

Mottl 

WIrth 

Evans  (GA) 

Murphy 

Wolpe 

Evans  (IN) 

Murtha 

Wright 

Pary 

Natcher 

Wyden 

Fascell 

Nowak 

Yates 

Fazio 

Oberstar 

Yatron 

Ferraro 

Obey 

Zablocki 

Fiedler 

Ottinger 

Zeferetti 

Florio 

PanetU 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

AuCoin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hall  (OH) 

Beard 

Dymally 

Howard 

Boiling 

Pithian 

McCloskey 

Boner 

Garcia 

Moakley 

Brooks 

Goldwater 

Dakar 

Crockett 

Guarini 

Solarz 

D  1515 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Goldwater  for.  with  Mr.  Brooks 
against. 

Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Beard  for,  with  Mr.  Dan  Daniel 
against. 

Messrs.  KRAMER,  PETRI,  ASH- 
BROOK. SENSENBRENNER.  ALEX- 
ANDER. HANSEN  of  Idaho,  and  ED- 
WARDS of  Oklahoma  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  joint  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  884)  entitled  'An 
act  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to 
provide  price  support  and  production 
incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fibers,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4035)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  4,  6,  9,  11,  12, 
20.  21,  33,  35,  36,  41,  55,  64,  74,  77,  78, 
86,  95,  97,  104,  106,  111,  112,  and  117  to 
the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  73,  to  the  above-en- 
titled bill,  with  an  amendment. 

D  1530 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  OPERATING 
SUBSIDY  UNDER  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
compelled  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  amount  provided  in  the  resolution 
just  passed  will  create  immense  prob- 
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lems  for  the  public  housing  agencies 
of  the  Nation:  crisis  for  some. 

The  very  minimum  that  public  hous- 
ing authorities  need  to  operate  with— 
to  provide  maintenance  and  to  pay 
bills— is  vastly  greater  than  what  is 
provided  in  the  resolution. 

If  we  provided  $1.5  billion  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  this  fiscal 
year,  that  would  only  amount  to  85 
percent  of  the  actual  need.  The  resolu- 
tion will  provide  less  than  $1  billion, 
not  even  enough  to  meet  75  percent  of 
that  actual  need. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  to  place 
housing  authorities  in  a  greater  bind 
than  ever.  They  have  already  deferred 
maintenance  to  the  point  of  no  return. 
They  have  laid  off  personnel.  They 
have  exhausted  financial  reserves. 

What  can  they  now  do  to  cut  spend- 
ing further? 

For  some,  the  answer  will  inevitably 
be  to  shut  down  apartments,  which  is 
an  incredible  thing  to  do  in  situa- 
tions—and they  are  everywhere— 
where  the  waiting  list  for  places  to  live 
is  years  long.  There  is  no  way  that 
shutting  down  public  housing  units 
can  be  justified,  in  the  face  of  the 
enormous  need  and  the  outright  hard- 
ships that  will  be  thrust  on  people 
who  are  displaced  or  refused  a  place  in 
which  to  live. 

For  some  housing  authorities,  the 
only  solution  will  be  to  shut  down 
completely— and  there  are  some  who 
have  assured  me  that  they  will  do  just 
that— for  they  have  cut  to  the  bone, 
and  now  have  no  choice  but  to  cast  the 
skeleton  in  the  grave. 

What  this  resolution  provides  is  $450 
million  less  than  the  demonstrated, 
documented,  absolutely  rockbottom 
needs  of  housing  authorities  as  estab- 
lished by  my  subcommittee  in  exhaus- 
tive research  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year. 

This  cut  is  tragic,  it  is  shameful,  and 
it  guarantees  that  our  investment  in 
public  housing  will  not  be  safeguard- 
ed—that our  low-cost  housing  stock 
will    be    demeaned    and    diminished. 


some  of  it  demolished,  and  the  poorest 
people  in  this  country  subjected  to 
burdens  that  they  cannot  shoulder.  It 
is  unjust  and  it  is  unwise. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations suggests  that  a  later  look 
will  be  taken— but  I  say  this:  No  hous- 
ing authority  can  plan  or  operate  on 
the  kind  of  roller  coaster  that  they 
have  been  subjected  to  this  year. 

With  respect  to  other  housing  and 
community  development  items,  the 
same  can  be  said:  No  one  can  plan  on 
anything,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  keeping  its  commitments 
and  does  not  have  its  budgetary  house 
in  order— as  witnessed  by  the  comedy 
of  contradictions  coming  from  the 
White  House  yesterday. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1982 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4035) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  the  remaining  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  73,  and 
concur  therein.  The  Clerk  read  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  remaining 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  73,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  73,  before  the 
period,  Insert  ":  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  budget  authority  provided  by  this  Act 
is  hereby  reduced  by  the  following  amounts: 
Department  of  the  Interior.  $145,955,000; 
Forest  Service,  $59,581,000;  Department  of 
Energy,  $56,947,000;  Indian  Health  Service, 
$26,950,000;  Indian  Education.  $3,244,000; 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Com- 
mission, $419,000;  Smithsonian  Institution, 
$5,939,000;  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
$1,242,000;  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars,  $78,000;  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  $5,960,000;  National 


Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  $5,440,000; 
Institute  of  Museum  Services,  $480,000; 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  $12,000;  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.  $65,000; 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
$94,000;  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memori- 
al Commission.  $1,000;  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation.  $762,000;  Federal 
Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline. 
$1,143,000;  and  Holocaust  Memorial  Coim- 
cil,  $32,000:  Provided  further.  That  such  re- 
ductions shall  be  ratably  applied  to  each  ac- 
count, program,  activity  and  project". 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considered  the  conference 
report  on  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982  on  November  12,  a  motion  to 
reconunit  the  report  to  conference 
failed  by  a  vote  of  199  to  199.  That 
motion  was  made  to  permit  the  confer- 
ees to  make  further  reductions.  The 
Senate  has  further  amended  the  bill 
to  make  reductions  of  $314,244,000 
below  the  conference  agreement  of 
$7,541,651,000.  The  bill,  as  further 
amended  by  this  Senate  amendment, 
now  provides  appropriations  of 
$7,227,307,000.  It  is  $62,771,000  below 
the  revised  March  10,  1981,  request 
when  that  request  is  adjusted  for 
items  such  as  SPRO  and  timber  pur- 
chaser road  construction  which  are 
now  off  budget. 

This  reduction  is  made  proportion- 
ately to  all  appropriations,  activities, 
and  projects.  If  this  causes  problems 
for  individual  construction  or  land  ac- 
quisition projects,  reprograming  proce- 
dures included  in  House  Report  95- 
1251  and  Senate  Report  95-1063 
should  be  followed  to  mitigate  those 
problems. 

I  will  insert  a  table  in  the  Record 
showing  in  detail  how  the  funds  in 
this  bill  are  allocated.  Reprograming 
procedures  are  to  be  followed  to  re- 
quest changes  from  this  allocation: 
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NEU   BUDGET    AUTHORITY    (IN   THOUSANDS   OF   DOLLARS)' 


Anerided 

Conference   Conference 

Report       Report 


Difference 


TITLE  I  -  DEPARTHENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  HANAGENENT 
Hanaaetent  of  Lands  and  Resources 

Enera%<  and  Hinerals  HanaSesent 
Eneravj  Onshore 

Coal  Leasina • 

Oil  t  Gas  LeasinS. t • • « ♦ ♦ .»........«••• 

Geother»al  leasina • 

Oil  Shale  jnd  Tar  Sands  leasina •• 

Subtotal.  Eneray  onshore 

Eneray  offshore 

Leasina » 

Environnental  studies 

General  administration 

Subtotal.  Eneray  offshore. ,,,...........••. 

Non-Eneray  Onshore 

Mineral  Material  Sales 

Minina  Law  Administration 

Mineral  Leasina 

Subtotal.  Non-Eneray  Onshore 

Subtotal.  Eneray  and  Minerals  Manaaement 

Lands  and  Realty  Manaaement 

Eneray  Related  Realty ••♦ .«....»«.»• 

Non-ener3y  Related  Realty • 

Withdrawal  Processina  and  Review 

Subtotal.  Lands  and  Realty  Manaaement. ••» 

Renewable  Resources  Manaaement 
Forest  Manaaenent 

r'ijblic  Do«3ir 

Western  Oreaon 

Subtotal.  Forest  Manaaenent • 

Ranae  Manaaement 

Wild  Horses  \   Burros 

Grazina 

Subtotal »  Ranae  Manaaement » 


23.813 

22.8^0 

-953 

20.957 

20.119 

-838 

2.838 

2.724 

-114 

3.844 

3.690 

-154 

51.452 


49.393 


-2.059 


11.127 

10.682 

-445 

30.267 

29.056 

-1.211 

5.950 

5.712 

-238 

47.344 


45.450 


-1.894 


2.381 

2.286 

-95 

5.733 

5.504 

-229 

2.331 

2.238 

-93 

10.445 

10.028 

-417 

109,241 

104.871 

-4.370 

============ 

============ 

============ 

8.31? 

7,980 

-332 

30.786 

29.555 

-1.23] 

5,564 

5.341 

-223 

44,662 


8,644 
2.228 


42,876 


8,298 


139 


1,786 


■346 
-89 


10.872 


6«826 
46.726 


10.437 


6.553 
44.857 


■43^ 


-273 
■1.869 


53.552 


51.410 


-2.142 
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NEW   BUDGET   AUTHORITY    (IN   THOUSANDS   OF   DOLLARS)    Continued 

Attended 

Conference  Conference 

Report  Report   Difference 

Wildlife  Habitat  Manaae»ent 19.936  19.139  -797 

Soil.  Water.  I   Air  Hanaaement 22f028  21.147  -881 

Recreation  Hanaaeaent 

Natural  and  Cultural  Resources 5.452  5.234  -218 

Wilderness 16*739  16.069  -670 

Recreation  Resources...... 7.818  7,505  -313 

Subtotal.  Recreation  Manaaenent 30.009  28.808  -1.201 

Fire  ManaSenent. ♦.♦»».»••.«...♦.«..»....•.«..•»..♦• •  9.513  7.13*.  -Jol 

Subtotal.  Renewable  Resources  Hanaaement. 145.910  140.073  -5.837 

Plannina  and  Data  Manaaenent 

Multiple  Use  Plannina 12.937  12.420  -517 

Data  Manaae.ent 15.509  14,889  -620 

Subtotal.  Plannina  and  Data  Manaaeient 28,446  27.309  -1.137 

Cadastral  Survey 

Alaska  Surveys 12.224  11.735  -489 

Lower  48  States  Surveys 14.282  13.711  -571 

Subtotal.  Cadastral  Survey 26.506  25.446  -1.060 

Fire  control 

Firefiahtina ^'150  3,984  -166 

Rehabilitation. 600  j76  -i.4 

Subtotal,  Firefiahtina  and  Rehabilitation 4,750  4,560  -190 

Law  Enforcement 1.854  1.780  -74 

Common  proaram  services  transfer -71.079  -68.236  2.843 

General  Administration 79.841  76.647  -3.194 

Total.  Manaaement  of  Lands  and  Resources 370.131  355.326  -14.805 

Aauisition.  Construction,  and  Maintenance 

Construction  %   Acouisition 

Buildinas 606  582  -24 

Recreation 670  643  -27 

Transportation 760  730  -30 

AcQuisition 1.900  1.824  -76 

Subtotal.  Construction  X   Acouisition 3.936  3,779  -157 
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NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS )-ContJnued 

Aaended 
Conference   Conference 

Refort  Report   Difference 

Maintenance  „  „^„  ,__ 

Buildings 3,050  2.928         -  22 

Recreation 3.599  3.455        -H4 

Transportation 2,816   2.703 -113^ 

Subtotal,  Maintenance 9,465  9,086         -379 

General  aduinistration  transfer -*81  "*54          27^ 

Total,  Acouisition.  Construction,  and 

Maintenance 12^720 12,21 1^  =„  ====:^=L 

Pastents  in  Lieu  of  Taxes 

Paa»ents  to  Local  Governnents 99,500  95.520       -3.980 

Oregon  \   California  Grant  Lands 

Construction  and  Acouisition 4.465  4.286         -179 

Maintenanc 7.000  6.720         -280 

Renewable  Resource  Manaaement 48.061  46.138       -1,923 

Plannina  and  Data  Manaaeient 579  556         -23 

General  adiinistration  and  cotton  proara*  services 

transfer -5»117  -4.912         205^ 

Total.  Oreaon  \   California  Grant  Lands 54,988  52,788       -2.200 

Land  Acouisition 

Bureau  of  Land  Manaaetent! 

AcQuisitions 2,830  2.717         -113 

Acouisition  Manaaetent 307  295         -12 

Total»»««»»»»«»»»«»»»«»»»»»»«»»«»»«««««»«*«***»*  j.ij/  o.uii          ii.j 

Ranae  Inproveient  Fund 

I»prove»ent  to  Public  Lands.. 12,500  12.500 

Far*  Tenant  Act  Lands. .«.  1.000  1.000 

Total.  Ranae  Inproveients 13.500  13.500 

Service  Charaes.  Deposits,  and  Forfeitures 

Riahts-of-way  Processina 8'250  7.920        -330 

Adopt-3 -horse  proarat 900  864         -36 

Repair  of  Danaaed  Lands 850  816         -34 

Total.  Service  Charaes.  Deposits,  and 

Forfeitures 10.000  9.600         -400 
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NEW  BUDGET   AUTHORITY    (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS )-Continoed 

A»ended 

Conference  Conference 

Report  Report   Difference 

Miscellaneous  Trust  Funds 

Base  Proara. _\^^_ \^_^_ _.„:::. 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Manaae.ent.. JlttlVA .!?'?-- =I™!L 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Hater  Resources  Research  t  Development 

State  Water  RID  Institutes ••  # .  3,465  3,216         -249 

(Effect  of  FY  1981  deferral) (2.745)  (2.745) 

Water  Research  t  DeveloPBent. 

Reuse 950  912         -38^ 

Subtotal».i»«»»«««». »•♦•♦••••♦••••••••••••♦••♦••  ^,41j  m  Ho                             t- 

Saline  Water  Research  t  Development 
Research! 

Me.bran 400  384         -16 

Development: 

Membrane 2,000  1,920         -80 

Thermal 700  672         -28 

Reuse 900  864         -36 

Subtotal 4,000  3,840        -160^ 

Technoloay  Transfer  t  Information  Dissemination 

Technoloay  Transfer 150  1^4          -6 

Water  Research  Scientific  Info.  Ctr 600  576         -24 

Subtotal 750 720 -30^ 

General  Proaram  Support 2,029  1.948         -81^ 

Total.  OWRT.... 11'194  iO.636         -558 

(Effect  of  FY  1981  deferral) (2.745)      (2,745^ —  - 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
Resource  Manaaement 

Habitat  Preservation 

Environmental  Contaminant  Evaluation 11,191  10.743        -448 

Land  and  Water  resource  development  plannina 14.301  13,729        -572 

Bioloaical  Services 12'964  12.445        -519 

Cooperative  units 4.629        4.444^  ^^ -185^ 

Subtotal 43,085  41,361       -1,724 
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NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  (IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLl  ARS)-Coniinued 

A»ended 
Conference   Conference 

Report      Report   Difference 

yildlife  Resources 

Hidrator^i  birds 68f7S0  66>000  -2f750 

H3BB8ls  and  non-Bidratoru  birds 18>889  18>133  -756 

Aniaal  daaaae  control 17>63?  16f927  -705 

Interpretation  t  recreation 11»920  11>443  -477 

Subtotal 117>191      112f503       -4>688 

Fisher«i  Resources 

Fish  Hatcheries 25f821  24f788  -1>033 

Fishers  Assistance 4f043  3>881  -162 

Fishery  Research 12>451  11>953  -498 

Fisherij  Lau  Enforcement 252  242  -10 

Subtotal 42>567       40>864       -lf703 

Endangered  Species 20f086  19r283  -803 

Aoiii  nxsbr3iion«**»*««»*»***t**»****i*»*»**»*»t*******t         — —  — 

Coaaon  prodra*  services -22>758  -21>847  911 

General  Adainistration*  • .  > • 29f360  28>186  -1*174 

Total*  Resource  Hanadenent 229*531      220*350       -9*181 

Construction  and  Anadroaous  Fish 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 
Kef uses*  **»••«•*»**•»•***»» 
Hatcheries* •«»«•«•>**«»•••• 
Fishers  research  facilities 
Daa  safety*  >>><*i»t«>»«**»t 
Coaaon  prodraa  services.. •• 

Subtotal*  Construction  %   Rehabilitation 


5.211 

5.003 

-208 

536 

515 

-21 

696 

668 

-28 

649 

623 

-26 

-131 

-126 

5 

6*961 

6*683 

-278 

Hiarators  Bird  Conservation  Account 

Advance  Appropriation. .....•.•••....>.......... 

National  Wildlife  Refuse  Fund 

Pasaents  in  Lieu  of  Taxes •• 

Land  Acouisition 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service* 

Acaui  sit  ions 

Acouisition  HanaSeaent. 

Total 


1.250 


6.000 


1*200 


5.760 


-50 


-240 


16.139 
1*039 


15*494 
997 


-645 
-42 


17.178 


Total.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 260.920 


16.491 


250.484 


-687 


-10.436 
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NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITY    (IN  THOUSANDS  OF   DOLLARS) -Continued 

Aaended 
Conference   Conference 

Report  Report   Difference 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Operation  of  the  National  Park.  Ssstea 

Park  Nanaseaent  - 

Manaaeaent  of  park  areas 70.673  67.846  -2.827 

Concessions  aanaseaent 2.717  2.608  -109 

Interpretation  and  Vistor  Services 64.248  61.678  -2.570 

Visitor  protection  and  safety 65.817  63.184  -2.633 

Haintenanc 230.945  221*710  -9.235 

Resources  aanaSeaent 81.779  78.508  -3.271 

Inforaation  publications 3.122  2.997  -125 

International  Park  Affairs 394  378  -16 

Volunteers-in-parks 250  240  -10 

Subtotal 519*945  499.149  -20.796 

Coaaon  ProSraa  Services -26*052  -25.010  1.042 

Subtotal 493.893  474.139  -19.754 

General  Adainistration 31.965  30.686  -1.279 

Forest  Fire  Suppression  and  Rehabilitation 1.200  1.152  -48 

Park  Recreation  and  Wilderness  Plannina 

Water  resources 1»567  1.504  -63 

Rivers  and  trails 1'072  1*029  -43 

General  aanaseaent  plans 2.525  2.424  -101 

Subtotal 5*164  4*957  -207 

Statutory  or  Contractual  Aid  for  Other  Activities 

Roosevelt  Caapobello  International  Park  Coaaission..  372  «/  " 

Ice  Aae  National  Scientific  Reserve 588  564  - 

Lowell  Historic  Preservation  Canal  Coaaission 400  384  - 

Folaer  Theater 300  288  2 

Corcoran  Gallery 300  288  12 

Falls  of  Clyde JJ  f?  _\ 

Ozette  Village  Archeoloaical  Site 20 

Subtotal 2,030  1*948  -82 

Total.  Operation  of  the  National  Park  Systea....  534*252   \\l\^_^}_ I=ll?IL 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

Recreation  ProSraasJ 

Plannina... 251  241  -10 

Park  and  Recreation  Technical  Services... • 1*970  1*891  -79 

Subtotal 2*221  2.132  -89 
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Anended 
Conference   Conference 

Report  Report   Difference 

Natural  Pro^lraas! 

Resource  Area  Designation 877  842  -35 

Federal  Real  Propert<i 438  420  -18 

Natural  Area  Prodraas 279  268  -11 

Subtotal If594  lf530  -64 

Cultural  Proaraas! 

Maintenance  of  the  National  Register 1>909  1^833  -76 

Technical  Preservation  Services 1>148  If  102  -46 

National  Architectural  and  Enaineerina  Record i.  964  925  -39 

InteraaencM  Archeolodical  Services •4...  2f050  If 968  -82 

Subtotal 6f07]  5f828  -243 

Environmental  and  Compliance  Review 602  578  -24 

Grant  administration 2f400  2f304  -96 

Totalf  National  Recreation  and  Preservation 12f888  12f372  -516 

Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Fund 

Grants  to  Cities 8f000  7f680  -320 

Historic  Preservation  Fund 

Grants-in-aid 21f900  21f024  -876 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 4f600  4f416  -184 

Totalf  Historic  Preservation  Fund 26f500  25f440  -lf060 

Construction 

Buildings  and  Utilities 

Advance  Planning 5f000  4f800  -200 

Lump  Sua  Projects 3f000  2f880  -120 

Project  Planning 9f027  8f666  -361 

Line  Item  Construction  Projects 72f608  69f704  -2f904 

Common  program  services  transfer -914  -878  36 

Totalf  Construction 88f721  85fl72  -3f549 

Land  Acouisition  and  State  Assistance 

Assistance  to  States 

Administrative  expenses 4f564  4f381  -183 

National  Park  Service 

Acauisitions 88f583  85f040  -3f543 

Acouisition  management 8f500  8*160  -340 

A/S  Fishf  Wildlife  and  Parks —  —  — 

Pinelands  National  Reserve 6fl26  5f881  -245 

Totalf  land  acouisition  and  state  assistance. •• .  107f773  103f462  -4r311 
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Park  Restoration  and  Improvement 

Park  Restoration  and  Improvement —  — - 

John  F.  Kenned*^  Center  for  the  Performina  Arts 

Base  proaram 4f544  4f362  -182 

Common  proarsm  services  transfer -229  -220  9 

Totalf  JFK 4f315  4fl42  -173 

Totalf  National  Park  Service 782f449  751fl50  -31f299 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
Survet^Sf  Investiaationsf  and  Research 

National  Nappinaf  Geoaraph>4  and  Surveys 

Primary  ouadranale  mappina 35f745  34f315  -lf430 

Hodernization  of  mappina  technoloati. 4fl42  3»976  -166 

Diaital  mappina 4f034  3f873  -161 

Revision 10f423  10f006  -417 

OrthophotOQuads 6f520  6*259  -261 

Small  intermediate  and  special  mappina  15f894  15f258  -636 

Cartoaraphic  and  aeoaraphic  Information.... 3f913  3f756  -157 

Subtotal.. ............*.....♦.....♦..•..♦. .»♦...  o0f6/l  //fT^j  — jfito 

Geoloaic  and  Hineral  Resource  Surve«<s  and  Happina 

Earthouake  hazards  reduction 34f425  33f048  -If 377 

Volcano  Hazards 10fl35  9f730  -405 

Ground  failure  I   construction  hazards 2f877  2f762  -115 

Reactor  hazards  research 3f20?  3f074  -128 

Geoloaic  framework..... ♦ 13f787  13f236  -551 

Geomaanetism 2f229  2fl40  -89 

Climate  chanae 1»058  lf016  -42 

Mineral  resource  surveys 40f838  39f204  -If 634 

Enerav  resource  surveys. ........................... •  39f614  38f029  -lf585 

Offshore  aeoloaic  surveys 22f096  21f212  -884 

Subtotal 170f261  163f451  -6f810 

Water  Resources  Investiaations 

Federal  Proaram 50.259  48f249  -2f010 

Federal-State  Proara 46f946  45f068  -lf878 

Eneray  hydroloay. ............ « • 16f352  15f698  -654 

Subtotal...! 113f557  109f015  -4f542 
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Conservation  of  Lends  and  Minerals 

Outer  Coontinental  Shelf  Funds 68»480  65»741  -2f739 

Federal  and  Indian  lands 44rl73  42»406  -1»767 

Royalty  lanaaenent 16»170  15.523  -647 

Subtotal 128f823  123.670  -5.153 

Earth  sciences  applications 

Earth  resources  observation  systea « 12.554  12.052  -502 

Environmental  affairs 1*549  1.487  -62 

Land  resource  data  applications 945  907  -38 

Subtotal 15.048  14,446  -602 

General  Administration 3,513  3.372  -141 

Facilities 10»494  10.074  -420 

General  reduction* •»..••♦•• ♦ ..»♦.»».•««••♦«••♦  -7,216  -6,926  ^.tO 

Total,  Surveys,  Investigations  t  Research 515,151  494,545  -20,606 

Exploration  of  National  Petroleu*  Reserve  in  Alaska 

Barrow  Area  Gas  Operation,  Exploration  and  DeveloP*ent 

Operation  and  naintenance ••  2,288  2,196  -92 

Digital  Cartography 

Digital  cartoaraphy 

Total.  Geolosical  Survey 517.439  496.741  -20.698 

BUREAU  OF  HINES 

Nines  and  Hinerals 

Hinerals  Research! 

Mineral  Health  and  Safety  Technology 57.700  .  55.392  -2.308 

Minerals  Environmental  Technology 12.815  12.302  -513 

Minerals  Resources  Technology 37.646  36,140  -1,506 

Subtotal 108.161  103.834  -4.327 

Minerals  Information: 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 21,540  20,678  -862 

Land  Assessments 12,709  12,201  -508 

Public  Affairs -75  -72  3 

Subtotal 34,174  32,807  -1,367 

Mineral  Institutes 9,629  9,244  -385 

Total.  Bureau  of  Mines 151,964  145,885  -6,079 
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Conference  Conference 
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OFFICE  OF  SURFACE  MINING  RECLAMATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
Regulation  and  Technology 

State  Reaulatory  Proaram  Grants 25,450  24,432  -1.018 

Federal  Reaulatory  Proarams 

State  and  Federal  Proarams 15,959  15.321  -638 

Federal  inspection  and  enforcement 12.753  12.243  -510 

Technical  support 6.941  6.663  -278 

Subtotal 35.653  34,227  -1,426 

Conaressional  and  Public  Affairs.... »  -150  -144  6 

Total,  Reaulation  and  Technoloay 60,953  58,515  -2.438 

Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund 

State  Reclamation  Proaram  Grants 61.600  59.136  "?1^*?. 

Federal  Reclamation  Proarams  

Fund  manaaement 7.077  6.794  -283 

Interior  reclamation  Projects 30,708  29,480  -1.228 

Rural  lands  reclamation  proaram 5,300  5,088  -212 

Technical  suPPort.... 1^*50 ^^584 ___:**_ 

Subtotal ^^'735  __  «^^^* -_\\l^^__ 

Total,  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund ^**l"! !??!?!? lll=!== 

Total,  Office  of  Surface  Minina  Reclamation 

and  Enforcement „._lt!l??? 1-=1=!L  =====I=lt!l= 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
Operation  of  Indian  Proarams 

Education 

School  Operations 186,961  179,483  -7.478 

Johnson  O'Malley  Educational  Assistance 27.035  25.954  -1.081 

Continuina  Education 54.851  52.657  -2.194 

Subtotal,  Education 268,847  258,094  -10.753 

Indian  Services 

Tribal  Government  Services 25.287  24.276  -1.011 

Social  Services. ............»..»♦»»«»«.•••• ♦ »•  94.628  90.843  -3.785 

Law  Enforcement 35.053  33.651  -1.402 

Housina 31.386  30.131  -1.255 

Self-Determination  Services.... 51.520  49.459  -2.061 

NavaJo-Hopi  Settlement  Proaram 4.352  4.178  -174 

Subtotal.  Indian  Services.......................  242.226  232.538  -9.688 
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Economic  Develop»ent  and  E«plos»ent  Programs 

E.Plo^.ent  DeveloP.ent 28,848       27,694       -1,1^4 

Business  Enterprise  Developnent 8,739        8,38^^         -Jow 

Road  Maintenance __.J1'1^1.   .....\V.V.\ I??  - 

Subtotal,  Economic  Development  and 

E«Plo«.ent  Proara.s .Jl'S^l "l!!! =I=l"L 

Natural  Resources  Development 

Natural  Resources,  General '80         941         -39 

Agriculture 2^'205       23,237         -968 

Forestry 26,668       25,601       -1,067 

S;teTR:;;:rc ^'ooo      6,720       -280 

yildlife  t  Parks 13'505       12,965         -540 

Fire  Suppression.  •  • « ,,,,....»..•.. » «  BOO 

Hinerals  and  MininS 7,950        7,632        -318 

Irrigation  and  Power • 6,^58        ft,yuH 

Subtotal,  Natural  Resources  Development 87,366       83,872  I^l^!!. 

Trust  Responsibilities 

Environmental  Quality  Services 926         889         -3/ 

RiShts  Protection i8'312       17,580        -732 

Real  Estate  and  Financial  Trust  Services 29,981       28,782       -1,199 

Subtotal,  Trust  Responsibilities 49,219       ^^'^^^ l!.l!*?_ 

General  Management  and  Facilities  Operation 

Management  and  Administration 56,360       54,106       -2,254 

Proaram  Support  Services 5'345       ^.131         -clj 

Facilities  Management 88|^761 85|_2ll _llV!^__ 

Subtotal,  General  Management  and  Facilities 

Operation ._J}ll\tt.   ==™!lll!=  =====«===== 

Consolidated  Tribal  Governmental  Programs '"" 

Reduction  in  Personnel  Compensation -9,886        ''o'x          7^ 

Reduction  in  Travel "881         "846          3o 

IMPL  spend  out ._.SlVl.. l!---- ---- 

Total,  Operation  of  Indian  Programs 835,646      802,220 :^^^??6^ 

Construction 

Buildings  and  Utilities '»9,413       ^7, 436       -1,977 

Irrigation  Systems ^8,116 46,192^  __.,^^^. 

Total,  Construction 97,529       93,628       -3,901 
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Road  Construction 

Base  Program.... 49,125  47,160      -1,965 

Trust  Funds 

Base  Program.  ••. t«» •.«• «  28,000  26,000         

Revolving  Fund  for  Loans 

Limitation  on  direct  loans (14,770)  (14,770)        

Indian  Loan  Guaranty  and  Insurance  Fund 

Limitation  on  Guaranteed  loans (27,630)  (27,630)        — 

Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 1,010,300  971,008      -39,292 

TERRITORIAL  AFFAIRS 
Administration  of  Territories 

Guam 

Economic  Development  Fund «... 250  240         -10 

Construction  Grants 11,715  11,246        -469 

Subtotal,  Guam 11,965  11,486        -479 

American  Samoa 

Judiciary..... 750  720         -30 

Operations  Grants...  »• 17,650  16,944        -706 

Construction  Grants 7,395  7,099        -296 

Economic  Development  Fund............ 250  240         -10 

Special  proGram  Grants ISO  144          -6 

Subtotal,  American  Samoa 26,195  25,147       -1,048 

Northern  Marianas 

Operations  Grants 13,225  13,225         

EDLF 2,805  2,805 

Construction  Grants,  covenant 6,412  6f412         

Construction  Grants,  other 1,350  1,296         -54 

Subtotal,  Northern  Marianas 23,792  23,738         -54 

Federal  Comptrollers 

VirGin  Islands 871  836         -35 

Trust  Territory  and  Northern  Marianas 935  898         -37 

American  Samoa 569  546         -23 

uuam ..(...............•..«(«««i«....«.,iiii,,,«,,,,,  84 1  807         —34 

Subtotal,  Federal  Comptrollers 3,216  3,087         -129 
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Virsin  Islands  hospital  arant 22.400  21.505  -895 

Northern  Hariana  Federal  Laws  Co»»ission ..»..        200  192  -8 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs 1»911  1'835  -76 

Total.  Administration  of  Territories 89,679  86.990  -2,689 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Operations  arants 70.430  67.613  -2.817 

Construction  arants 8.900  8,544  -356 

Total.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.. »      79.330  76.157  -3.173 

Total.  Territorial  Affairs 169.009  163.147  -5.862 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Leaal  Services 18.333  17.600  -733 

Total.  Office  of  the  Solicitor 18.333  17.600  -733 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Departaental  hanaaesent 

Departmental  Direction 

Immediate  Office 

Executive  Secretariat 

Cona.  I  Leais.  Affairs 

Eaual  Opportunity 

Field  Coordination.  •• . 

Public  Affairs 

Small  t  Disadvantaaed  Business  Utilization 


1 .  190 

1.142 

-48 

173 

166 

-7 

1.006 

966 

-40 

1,243 

1.193 

-50 

125 

120 

-5 

650 

624 

-26 

445 

427 

-18 

Subtotal,  Departmental  Direction. 


4,832 


4.638 


-194 


Proaram  Direction  and  Coordination 

A/S  Eneray  and  Minerals 

A/S  Land  and  Uater  Resources 

A/S  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 

A/S  Indian  Affairs • •  •  • 

A/S  Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 


756 

726 

.-30 

791 

759 

-32 

745 

715 

-30 

726 

697 

-29 

400 

384 

-16 

Subtotal,  Proaram  Direction  and  Coordination.... 


3.418 


3,281 


-137 
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Policy.  Budaet  t  Administration 

A/S  Policy.  Budaet  t  Administration 801  769  -32 

Secretarial  Operations 1.779  1,708  -71 

Environmental  Project  Review « 984  945  -39 

Acauisition  t  Property  Hanaaement • 1.059  1.017  -42 

Personnel  Hanaaement 1.414  1.357  -57 

Administrative  Services 1.300  1,248  -52 

Information  Resources  Hanaaement 4,395  4,219  -176 

Policy  Analysis 1.400  1,344  -56 

Budaet  Office 1.700  1.632  -68 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Proaram 503  483  -20 

Subtotal.  Policy.  Budaet  and  Administration 15.335  14.722.  -613 

Office  of  Water  Policy 1.842  1.768  -74 

Hearinas  and  Appeals 5.894  5,659  -235 

Minerals  Policy  and  Research  Analysis 671  644  -27 

Endanaered  Species  Committee 100  96  -4 

Central  Services 9,342  8,969  -373 

Alaska  Subsistence  Grant 1,000  960  -40 

Total.  Departmental  Hanaaement 42.434  40.737  -1,697 

Office  of  Construction  Hanaaement 

Salaries  and  expenses ^'000  3,840  -160 

Office  of  Inspector  General 

Salaries  and  expenses 10.770  10.339  -431 

Total.  Office  of  the  Secretary 57.204  54.916  -2,288 

Grand  Total.  Department  of  the  Interior 3.710.176    3,564,221     -145.955 


TITLE  II  -  RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FOREST  SERVICE 


Forest  Research 

Resource  Protection  Research 

Fire  and  atmospheric  science 

Forest  insect  and  disease 

Renewable  resource  evaluation.... 

Renewable  resource  economics 

Surface  environment  and  minina... 

Subtotal. • • . . . 


10.804 

10.372 

-432 

24.501 

23.521 

-980 

15.605 

14.981 

-624 

5.744 

5.514 

-230 

2.245 

2.155 

-90 

58.899 


56.543 


■2,356 
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Resource  Nanadeaent  Research 

Trees  and  ti«ber  kanadeKent 24»560  23f578  -982 

Forest  watershed  tanaSeBent 11»292  10.840  -452 

Wildlife,  ranae  and  fish  habitat 10.884  10.449  -435 

Forest  recreation 2.582  2.479  -103 

Forest  Products 21.396  20.540  -856 

Forest  EnSineerinS 3.467  3.328  -139 

Subtotal •••••»♦••••♦••♦•♦♦••♦••••••••••»••••••• •  74.181  71.214  -Z.t67 

General  administration  transfer -18.088  -17.365  723 

Total.  Forest  Research 114.992  110.392  -4.60a 

State  and  Private  Forestrti 

Cooperative  Resource  Protection 

Forest  Pest  HanaSeient 24.400  23.424  -976 

Rural  fire  control 14.930  14.333  -597 

Subtotal 39.330  37,757  -1,573 

Cooperative  Resource  Hana^eaent 

Rural  forestry  assistance 17,505  16.805  -700 

Urban  forestry  assistance 1.800  1.728  -72 

Assistance  in  aana^eaent  and  technoloSy 4.900  4,704  -196 

Subtotal 24.205  23,237  -968 

General  Forestry  Assistance 

Gifford  Pinchot  Institute 580  557  -" 

FIRESCOPE I'OOO  '*<>  "JJ 

Special  projects -  3,8_75_ 3.720 __-_^}^__ 

Subtotal 5'455  _5;f37 -218_ 

General  administration  transfer -2.675  -2,569   106 

Total,  State  and  Private  Forestry 66,315  63.662  "^1*^?_ 

National  Forest  Syste* 

Ninerals  and  General  Land  Activities 

Hinerals 24,599  23.615  -984 

Land  Hanaae.ent  Activities 25.203  24,195  -1,008 

Land  Line  Location 31.205  29,957  -1,248 

Haintenance  of  Facilities 15,615  ^    14,990  -625 

Payments  to  Employee's  Comp  Fund. .♦•.•♦•••••♦••••••  • 

Subtotal 96,622  92,757  -3,865 
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Resource  Protection  and  Haintenance 

Fire  protection 178,380  171.245  -7.135 

Fire  Control 4.275  4.104  -171 

Cooperative  law  enforcement. *..•»*••...... 4,502  4.322  -180 

Road  maintenance..... 81.250  78.000  -3.250 

Trail  maintenance 14.251  13.681  -570 

Subtotal 282.658  271,352  -11,306 

Timber  Sales 

Timber  resource  planning..... 12,500  12,000  -500 

Silvicultural  examination 27.390  26.294  -1,096 

Sales  preparation  and  harvest  administration 168,446  161,708  -6,738 

Subtotal....................... 208,336  200,002  -8,334 

Reforestation  and  Stand  improvement 

Reforestation.... 75,439  72,421  -3,018 

Stand  improvement 29,184  28,017  -1,167 

Nurseries 18,652  17.906  -746 

Subtotal 123.275  118.344  -4.931 

Recreation  management 

Recreation  use 102.849  98.735  -4.114 

Wilderness 7.952  7.634  -318 

Cultural  resources 8.199  7.871  -328 

Subtotal ................................ • 119.000  114.240  -4.760 

Wildlife  and  fish  habitat  management 

Wildlife  and  fisheries  support 24.366  23.391  -975 

Habitat  improvement 19.860  19.066  -794 

Subtotal 44.226  42.457  -1.769 

Ranae  activities 

Ranae  management 33.087  31.764  -1.323 

Ranae  improvements 3.936  3,779  -157 

Wild  horse  and  burro  manaaement.. ...••.......*«  450  432  -18 

Noxious  Farm  Weed  Control 1,072  1,029  -43 

Subtotal 38,545  37,004  -1,541 

Soil  and  water  manaaement 

Soil  and  water  support 24,588  '  23,604  -984 

Soil  and  water  improvements • 2,435  2,338  -97 

Soil  and  water  inventories 14.382  13,807  -575 

Subtotal 41,405  39,749  -1.656 

General  administation 195.565  -187.743  7.822 

General  Administration 248.572  238.629  -9,943 

Total.  National  Forest  System 1.007.074  966.791  -40.283 
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Construction  and  Land  Acauisition 

Facilities 20>693       19>865        -828 

Roads  and  trails 

Direct  road  construction 282.340      271»047      -11»293 

Timber  purchaser  road  construction —         —         — 

Trail  construction 4.718       4.529        -189 

Subtotal 287.058      275.576      -11.482 

General  adainistration  transfer -42.650      -40.944       1.706 

Total.  Construction  and  Land  Acauisition 265.101      254.497      -10.604 

Tiaber  Receipts  Transfer 

Transfer  to  General  Fund -78.700      -78.700 

Tiaber  Purchaser  Credits 

Tiaber  Purchaser  Credits (242.542)    (242.542) 

Land  Acauisition 

Forest  Service! 

Acauisitions 23.367       22.433         -934 

Acauisition  Hanadeaent 3.989        3.829         -160 

Total 27.356       26.262       -1.094 

Acauisition  of  Lands  for  National  Forests.  Special 

Acts 

Base  Pro^raa 754         724         -30 

Acauisition  of  Lands  to  Coaplete  Land  Exchanges 

Base  Pro^raa. 327         314         -13 

Ran^eland  laproveaents 

Base  prodraa. 7.500        7.200        -300 

Miscellaneous  Trust  Fund 

Miscellaneous  trust  fund 90          86          -4 

Total.  Forest  Service 1.410.809    1.351.228      -59.581 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

Fossil  EnerlM  Research  and  Developacnt 

Coal 

Mines  RID 

Underground  coal  ainins 10.950  10.512  -438 

Coal  preparation 3.000  2.880  -120 

Subtotal 13.950  13.392  -558 

Liauefaction 

Deaonstration  plants 12.300  11.808  -492 

Direct  hvdroienation 23.000  22.080  -920 

Solvent  extraction 30.000  28.800  -1.200 

Third  aeneration  processes 16.300  15.648  -652 

Indirect  liauefaction 12.000  11.520  -480 

Support  studies  and  engineering  evaluations 8.600  8.256  -344 

Subtotal 102.200  98.112  -4.088 

Surface  Coal  Gasification 

Hiah  Btu  Gasification 9.000  8.640  -360 

Low  Btu  Gasification 15.200  14.592  -608 

Technical  support « 10.000  9.600  -400 

Peat  Gasification 4.000  3.840  -160 

Third  Generation  processes 16.550  15.888  -662 

Subtotal 54.750  52.560  -2.190 

In-situ  coal  Gasification 8.300  7.968  -332 

Advance  Research  t  TechnoloGv  Developaent 48.700  46.752  -1.948 

Advanced  environaental  control  technoloGu 

Flue  Gas  cleanup 6.500  6.240  -260 

Gas  streaa  cleanup 10.400  9.984  -416 

TechnoloGvi  support.... 5.500  5.280  -220 

Subtotal 22.400  21.504  -896 

Heat  enGines  t  heat  recovers 

Central  power  susteas 9.100  8.736  -364 

Dispersed  power  s%<steas 6.500  6.240  -260 

Subtotal 15.600  14.976  -624 

Coabustion  st^steas 

Ataospheric  fluidized  beds 11.300  10.804  -496 

(Effect  of  transfer  of  unobliGated  funds) (1.100)  (1.100)  — 

Pressurized  fluidized  beds > 15.500  14.460  -1.040 

(Effect  of  transfer  of  unobliGated  funds) (10.500)  (10.500)  — 

Advanced  coabustion  technoloGv 1.100  1.056  -44 

Alternate  fuel  utilization 4.400  4.224  -176 

Subtotal 32.300  30.544  -1.756 
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Fuel  cells 35f900  34f464  -lf436 

Maanetohsdrodsna.ics 23»000  21,840  -1.160 

(Effect  of  fiscal  «ear  1981  deferral) (AiOOO)  (6,000) 

Eauipaent  not  related  to  construction 3,800  3,648  -152 

Universit««  coal  research 5,400  5,184  -216 

Subtotal,  Coal 366,300  350,944  15,356 

Petroleu* 

Enhanced  oil  recovers 16,100  15,456  -644 

Oil  shale 18,950  18,192  -758 

Advanced  process  technology 3,700  3,552  -148 

Eauipaent  not  related  to  construction 2,250  2,160  -90 

Subtotal,  Petroleu* 41,000  39,360  -1,640 

Gas 

Enhanced  sas  recovers. ........# ......♦♦....•  9,000  8,520  -480 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral) (3,000)  (3,000) 

EauiPBent  not  related  to  construction... 200  192  -8 

Subtotal,  Gas 9'200  8,712  _.:^??. 

Proara*  direction 14,600  14,016  -584 

Total,  Fossil  EnerSs  Research  and  Development  431,100  413,032  -18,068 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral) (9,000)  (9,000) 

Fossil  Enerds  Construction 

Solvent  refined  coal  I  deito  plant  (78-2-d) 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral) (135,000)  (129,600)  (-5,400) 

Surface  water  containment  facilits,  PittsburSh  ETC....  1,000  960  -40 

General  plant  projects 3,000  2,880  -120 

PFB-Co»bined  Cscle  Pilot  Plant  (80-FE-ll) 

Total,  Fossil  Enerds  construction 4,000  3,840  -160 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral) (135,000)  (129,600)  (-5,400) 

Total,  Fossil  Enerds..... 435,100  416,872  -18,228 

Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves 

Naval  petroleum  reserves  Nos.  1  t  2 195,597  187,773  -7,824 

Naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  3 22,869  21,954  -915 

Headouarters 997  957  -40 

Subtotal 219,463  210,684  -8,779 

Shale  oil  development  program 

Shale  reserves  development 2,560  2,458  -102 

Total,  Naval  Petroleum  and  Oil  Shale  Reserves...  222,023  213,142  -8,881 
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Enerds  Conservation 

Buildings  t  communits  ssstems 

Buildins  ssstems , 19,397  18,622         -775 

Communits  ssstems 4,000  3,840         -160 

Urban  waste 5,000  4,800         -200 

Technolods  I   consumer  products 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer),.  (11,000)  (10,560)       (-440) 

Analssis  t  technolods  transfer 1,000  960         -40 

Appliance  standards.  •«  • 1,700  1,632         -68 

Federal  enerds  management  program.. 500  480         -20 

Residential  conservation  service 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (3,500)  (3,360)       (-140) 

Capital  eouipment. ..................................  453  435         -lo 

Proaram  direction 3,100  2,976        -124 

Subtotal,  Buildinas  t  communits  ssstems 35,150  33,745       -1,405 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)  (14,500)  (13,920)       (-580) 

Industrial 

Waste  eneras  reduction 2,400  1,904         -496 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (10,000)  (10,000) 

Industrial  process  efficiencs 2,900  2,580        -320 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (5,100)  (5,100) 
Industrial  coaeneration 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (5,000)  (4,800)       (-200) 

Implementation  t  commercialization.  •• 2,400  2,304         -96 

Proaram  direction. 2,250  2,160         -90 

Subtotal 9,950  8,948       -1,002 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)  (20,100)  (19,900)       (-200) 

Transportation 

Vehicle  Propulsion  RJD 13,900  12,504       -1,396 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (21,000)  (21,000) 

Alternative  fuels  utilization 4,150  3,984         -166 

Electric/hsbrid  vehicle  proaram 19,600  18,816         -784 

Transportation  utilization  proarams » 1,000  960         -40 

Capital  eouipment 250  240         -10 

Proaram  direction 1'500  1,440         -60 

Subtotal 40,400  37,944       -2,456 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)  (21,000)  (21,000) 

State/Local  proarams 

Emeraencs  eneras  conservation  proaram 2,000  1,920         -80 

Eneras  polics  and  conservation  arants  (EPCA) 16,000  15,000       -1,000 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (9,000)  (9,000) 
Eneras  extension  service 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (10,000)  (9,600)       (-400) 

Schools  I  hospitals... 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (50,000)  (48,000)     (-2,000) 
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"  VeVthVrTzVuo7".'.V.'.""" 42 ,  400  32,893  -9,507 

(Effect  of  fiscal  s<ear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (107,600)  (111,107)  (3,507) 

Proara.  Direction 7,000  6,720  -280 

Subtotal 67,400  56,533  -10,867 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferi al/transfer)  (176,600)  (177,707)  (1,107) 

Multi  Sector 

Enerdv  Conversion  TechnoloSs • """ 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (8,170)  (7,843)  (-327) 

Inventors  Proara. S'OOO  ^'^84  -216 

(Effect  of  fiscal  sear  1981  deferral/transfer)..  (400)  (400) 

Appropriate  technolosa 3,000  2,880  -120 

Capital  eQuip»ent» ••♦♦•••••♦•♦♦••••♦••••♦•••••♦•♦♦• •  ^^^  ^  ~  * 

Proara*  direction I'O  ^82  -8 

Subtotal,  Multi  Sector 8,590  8,230  -360 

(Effect  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferral/transfer)  (8,570)  (8,243)  (-327) 

Total,  Eneray  Conservation 161,490  145,400  -16,090 

(Effect  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferrals) (67,762)  (67,762) 

(Effect  of  transfers) (173,008)  (173,008)  ---^ 

Economic  Reaulatory  Administration 

Fuels  Conversion  /-9fto> 

(Effect  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferral) <5.000)  (4,800)  (  200) 

Utility  Proarats  t  Reaulatory  Intervention  _ 

Po«er  supply  t  reliability S'OOO  4,800  200 

Compliance                             ^^^^^  5^2^^  .1,400 

(EffertT?;;;;rye;;*;i8ri;f;;;ir) (i5,7oo)  (i6,4oo)  (7oo) 

*'lE?JecI  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferral) __[\1?1V-  ..JlVl'^.V. I'UV. 

Subtotal ""  *'800  5,200  -1,600 

(Effect  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferral) _J}J.ll^_V.  ...l\t?^V.   ===„==I=!=I 

Fuels  reaulation ?'*??  V^t.  at\ 

E.eraency  Preparedness 2,000  1,920  -80 

Office  of  Hearinas  and  APPeals S'OOO  ,800  -200 

Proara.  ad.inistration I'SOO  1,240  .60 

(Effect  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferral) (5,000)  (5,000)      ^ 

To^3l,  ERft 23,900  21,416  -2,484 

(Effect  of  fiscal  year  1981  deferral) (38,200)  _^}y'}^_V. III. 

Strateaic  Petroleua  Reserve 

Plannina 9,000  8,640  -360 

Storaae  facilities  developnent 178,496  171,356  '^'JJ? 

Proara*  Administration 11,912  11,436  -4/6^ 

Total,  Strateaic  Petroleun  Reserve 199,408  191,432  -7,976 
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SPR  Petroleum  Account 

Petroleum  acouisition  and  transportation. (3,684,000)  (3,684,000) 

Eneray  Information  Administration 

Eneray  aPPlied  analysis 8,000  7,680        -320 

Collection,  production  t  dissemination 40,592  '^I'lH               "^'tJ« 

Data  validation 3,000  2,880        -120 

Data  information  services 30,615  ^  J^_[^^_[ -_\'}^J'_. 

Total,  Eneray  Information  Administration 82,207  78,919  !?'???_ 

Total,  Department  of  Eneray 1,124,128  1,067,181      -56,947 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUHAN  SERVICES 

HEALTH  SERVICES  ADHINISTRATION 

Indian  Health  Services 

Clinical  services 

IHS  and  tribal  health  delivery 

Hospital  and  health  clinic  proarams ...» 

Dental  health  proaram. 

Hental  health  proaram 

Alcoholism  proaram » 

Maintenance  and  repair. 

Contract  care 

Subtotal,  Clinical  services 

Preventive  health 

Sanitation 

Public  health  nursina 

Health  education 

Community  health  representation  proaram............. 

Subtotal,  Preventative  health 

Urban  health  projects 

Indian  health  manpower 

Tribal  manaaement. 

Proaram  manaaement. 

Eauity  health  care  fund 

Reduction  offset  by  Medicare/Medicaid  collections 


325,146 

312,139 

-13,007 

18,629 

17,884 

-745 

7,800 

7,488 

-312 

16,969 

16,290 

-679 

8,611 

8,267 

-344 

115,028 

110,427 

-4,601 

492,183 

472,495 

II 
II 
II    1 

II  f* 
II    >o 
II  ■• 

II    o> 
II    CO 
II    CO 

II 

14,677 

14,090 

-587 

8,301 

7,969 

-332 

2,285 

2,194 

-91 

30,000 

28,800 

-1,200 

55,263 


53,053 


-2,210 


8,500 

8,160 

-340 

6,000 

5,760 

-240 

2,744 

2,634 

-110 

50,886 

48,851 

-2,035 

14,054 

13,492 

-562 

-5,000 

-4,800 

200 
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Nedicare/Nedicaid  Reiaburseaents 

Hospital  and  clinic  accreditation (25f000)  (25.000) 

Indian  health  services (5»000)  (5»000)        -- 

Subtotal (30,000)  (30.000)     ___":_ 

Total,  Indian  Health  Services _  624,630      ^''^t.! l!-l!?-_ 

Indian  Health  Facilities 

Hospitals  ^  -  „.         lai 

New  and  Replacement ''928  9,531        -397 

Hodernization  and  repair 200  192          -8 

Subtotal,  Hospitals 10,128       9,723    -405 

Outpatient  Care  Facilities 10'014  9,613        -401 

Sanitation  Facilities 28,625  27,480      -1,145 

Hospital  and  health  clinic  proSraas 

Personnel  Quarters 350  336         -14 

Total,  Indian  Health  Facilities 49,117       ^''_l^}}_ ,_lll!*?_ 

Total,  Indian  Health 673,747  646,797    __-26^950 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Indian  Education 

Part  A-Pas»ents  to  School  Districts 57,250  54,960       -2,290 

Part  B-Special  Projects  for  Indian  Students 15,500  14,880        -620 

Part  C-Special  Projects  for  Indian  Adults 5,430  5,213        -217 

Ad.inistration 2,916        2,799 -117^ 

Total,  Indian  Education •  81,096      _ll'_^_l 'llltt. 

NAVAJO/HOPI  INDIAN  RELOCATION  COHMISSION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Operation  of  the  Co«»ission 10,481  10,062         -419 
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SHITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Science 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Science i...t •  340  326  -14 

National  Huseu*  of  Natural  History 16,348  15,693  -655 

Astrophysical  Observatory.........* 5,777  5,546  -231 

Tropical  Research  Institute » 2,844  2,730  -114 

Radiation  Biology  Laboratory.  • 2,086  2,003  -83 

National  Air  and  Space  Huseu* 6,783  6,512  -271 

Chesapeake  Bay  Center 944  906  -38 

National  Zoological  Park 9,539  9,157  -382 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Han 743  713  -30 

Subtotal,  Science 45,404  43,586  -1,818 

History  and  Art  " 

Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and  Art 360  346  -14 

National  Huseua  of  American  History....... 8,309  7,977  -332 

National  Huseua  of  Aaerican  Art 3,963  3,804  -159 

National  Portrait  Gallery 2,826  2,713  -113 

Hirshhorn  Huseua  and  Sculpture  Garden... 2,522  2,421  -101 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 860  826  -34 

Archives  of  Aaerican  Art 658  632  -26 

Cooper-Hewitt  Huseua 769  738  -31 

Huseua  uf  African  Art.... 800  768  -32 

Subtotal,  History  and  Art 21,067  20,225  -842 

Public  Service 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Service 330  317  -13 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Huseua. 756  726  -30 

International  Exchange  Service 247  237  -10 

Division  of  Perforaina  Arts...... 462  44':  -18 

Saithsonian  Institution  Press 944  906  -38 

Subtotal,  Public  Service 2,739  2,630  -109 

Huseua  Proslraas 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Huseua  Prodraas 2,671  2,564  -107 

Office  of  the  Registrar 137  132  -5 

Conservation-Analytical  Laboratory 1,025  984  -41 

Saithsonian  Institution  Libraries 3,284  3,153  -131 

Office  of  Exhibits  Central..... 1,406  1,350  -56 

Traveling  Exhibition  Service 260  250  -10 

Saithsonian  Archives 424  40/  -17 

National  Huseua  Act 811  779  -32 

Subtotal,  Huseua  Pro^raas 10,018  9,619  -399 
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Special  Proflraas 

American  and  Folklife  Studies 591  567  -^4 

International  Environmental  Science  Proara* 626  601  -25 

Acadeaic  and  Educational  Proara»s 624  599  -25 

HaJor  Exhibition  Proara» 875  840  -35 

Collections  HanaSe^ent  Inventory 792  760  -32 

Museu»  Support  Center  EQuiP«ent 4»495  4i315  -180 

Native  American  Prostran •••• .♦...  33  32  -1 

Subtotal*  Special  Proarans 8f036  7»714     I^?L 

Ad.inistration 9,503 ^^J^^   „„,„:^?L 

Support  Activities 

Office  of  Facilities  Planning  %   EnaineerinS  Services  1,486  1,427  -59 

Office  of  Protection  Services 12,094  11,610  -484 

Office  of  Plant  Services 23,476  22,536  -940 

Subtotal,  Support  Activities 37,056  35,573  -1,483 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses 133,823  128,470  '^'^"_ 

Special  Foreian  Currency  Prosra* 

Grant  Proara. 4,500  4,320  -180 

Construction  and  Inprovenents 
National  Zooloaical  Park 

Base  Proara. - I'lSO  1,104  -46 

Restoration  and  Renovation  of  Buildinas 

Base  Proaram 8,000  .7,680  -320 

Construction 

South  Quadranale  Development 1,000  960  -40 

Total,  Construction  and  Improvements 10,150  9,744  -406^ 

Total,  Smithsonian 148,473  142,534  -5,939 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Care  and  Utilization  of  Art  Collections 8,779  8,428  -351 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Buildinas  and  Grounds....  14,799  14,207  -592 

Protection  of  Buildinas,  Grounds,  and  Contents........  4,728  4,539  -189 

General  Administration 2,751  2,641  -110 

Total,  National  Gallery  of  Art 31,057  29,815  -1,242 
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Uoodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Fellowship  Proaram 1,009  968         -41 

Scholar  Support 178  171          -7 

Public  Services 227  218          -9 

General  Administration.... , 486  467         -19 

Buildina  Reoui  rements. 50  48          -2 

Total,  Uoodrow  Uilson  Center 1,950  .1,872         -78 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Artists-in-Schools , 

Da nee.... I... ..«•<•(..... ......I, It,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

Desian  Arts , , , , , 

expansion  Arts..............,.,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, 

Fellows , 

Foll<  Arts 

Inter  Arts , 

International , 

Literature , 

Media  Arts , 

Museums 

Music ,  •  • , , 

Opera  /  Musical  Theatre 

Special  Constituencies. 

State  Proa  rams. 

Theatre , 

Visual  Arts 

Research. 

Total,  Reaular  proarams 

Administration , 

Total,  Salaries  and  Expenses ,, 

Matchina  Grants 

Matchina  Grants , 

Challenae  Grants. , , 

Total,  Matchina  Grants 

Total,  Arts 


5,075 

4,87? 

-203 

7,992 

7,672 

-320 

4,786 

4,595 

-191 

7,316 

7,023 

-293 

101 

97 

-4 

2,829 

2,716 

-113 

4,956 

4,758 

-198 

126 

121 

-5 

4,497 

4,317 

-180 

9,632 

9,247 

-385 

10,803 

10,371 

-432 

9,796 

9,404 

-392 

3,034 

2,913 

-121 

252 

242 

-10 

22,173 

21,285 

-888 

6,928 

6,651 

-277 

6,834 

6,561 

-273 

505 

485 

-20 

107,635 

103,330 

-4,305 

=S£S=s===r== 

=========s== 

============ 

11,365 

10,910 

-455 

119,000 

114,240 

-4,760 

15,000 
15,000 

14,400 
14,400 

-600 
-600 

30,000 

28,800 

-1,200 

149,000 

143,040 

-5,960 

========== 
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National  Endowient  for  the  Humanities 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

State  Proara»s • 


Public  ProSrais 

Hedia  Grants 

HuseuBs  and  Historical  Oraanizations 

Public  Libraries 


21.177 

20.329 

sssssss  sss 

* 

==s=ssss 

8.800 

8.447 

7.200 

6.912 

2.760 

2.650 

Subtotal: 


Education  Proarans 

Institutional  Grants. 

Hiaher  Education  /  Regional  and  National 
Ele»entars  and  Secondary.... 


18.760 


6.036 
3.960 
4.900 


18.009 


5.795 
3.802 
4.704 


-848 


-353 
-288 
-110 

-751 


-241 
-158 
-196 


Subtotal • 


14.896 


14.301 


-595 


Fellowships 

Endownent  Fellowships. 
Other  Study  Proarans.. 


Subtotal • •  •  • •  • 


Research  Grants •  •  •  ♦ 


Special  Pro3ra«s 

Special  Projects...... 

Plannina  and  Analysis. 


Subtotal 


................... 


.♦.........♦..*• 


Subtotal.  Proara*  funds. 


Administration •  * 

Total.  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Matchina  Grants 

Matchina  Grants > 

Challenae  Grants 

Total.  Matchina  Grants 

Total.  Humanities ♦  • 

Total.  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 

the  Humanities. 


6.280 
7.683 

6.029 
7.376 

-251 
-307 

13.963 

13.405 

============ 

-558 

============ 

16.360 

15.705 

============ 

-655 

============ 

8.284 
760 

7.953 
730 

-331 
-30 

9.044 

8.683 

-361 

============ 

============ 

============ 

94.200 

11.800 

106.000 

90.432 

11.328 

101.760 

-3.768 

-472 

-4.240 

285.000 


273.600 


■11.400 


8.400 

8.064 

-336 

21.600 

20.736 

-864 

30.000 

28.800 

-1.200 

3S=S=SSSZS== 

============ 

============ 

136.000 

130.560 

-5.440 

============ 

============ 

============ 
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Conference   Conference 

Report       Report   Difference 

Institute  of  Huseum  Services 

Grants  to  HuseumsS 

Operatina  Support  Grants 10.580  10.157  -423 

Special  Project  Grants 750  720  -30 

Huseum  Services  Board 70  67  -3 

Subtotal 11.400       10.944         -456 

Proaram  Administration ..♦        600         576         -24 

Total.  Institute  of  Huseum  Services 12.000       11.520         -480 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
Salaries  and  E::penses 

Base  Proarams 303         291         -12 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Advisory  Services.. 1.632       1.567         -65 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Base  Proaram 2.361        2.267         -94 

FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Base  Proaram. 30  29  -1 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Salaries  and  Expenses. ..•..«....»»....»..»•••♦«»•••.. »       2.340        2.246         -94 

Land  Acouisition  and  Development 
(Borrowina  Authority) 

Property  Acouisition............ ...♦♦»......•.       2.500        2.400        -100 

Public  Development 

Public  Improvements 12.850       12.336        -514 

Proaram  Support  Costs 1.350        1.296         -54 

Total.  Public  Development.......................      14.200       13.632        -568 
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Total*  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 

Corporation 19>040  18t278  -762 

FEDERAL  INSPECTOR  FOR  ALASKA  GAS  PIPELINE 

Pemittins  and  Enforcement 

Base  ppoaraa. 28>568  27>425  -lfl43 

Holocaust  Heaorial  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses 800  768  -32 

Total»  Title  lit  Related  ASencies 3t831»475  3f663»086  -168»389 

Grand  total 7,541,651  7,227,307  -314,344 

TITLE  I  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Hanade»ent 564,076  542,057  -22,019 

Office  of  Water  Research  and  Technology 11,194  10,636  -558 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 260,920  250,484  -10,436 

National  Park  Service 782,449  751,150  -31,299 

Geological  Survey 517,439  496,741  -20,698 

Bureau  of  Hines 151,964  145,885  -6,079 

Office  of  Surface  Ninina  Reclanation  and  Enforcement..     167,288  160,597  -6,691 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 1,010,300  971,008  -39,292 

Territorial  Affairs 169,009  163,147  -5,862 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 18,333  17,600  -733 

Office  of  the  Secretary 57,204  54,916  -2,288 


Total,  Title  I  -  Department  of  the  Interior. ... «    3,710,176 


TITLE  II  -  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Forest  Service 1,410,809 

Department  of  Energy  (1,124,128) 

Fossil  Energy 435,100 

Energy  production,  demonstration  and  distribution...  222,023 

Energy  Conservation 161,490 

Economic  Regulatory  Administration 23,900 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 199,408 

Energy  Information  Administration 82,207 

Indien  Health 673,747 

Indian  Education 81,096 

NavaJo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission 10,481 

Smithsonian. 148,473 

National  Gallery  of  Art 31,057 


3,564,221 


■145,955 


1,351,228 

-59,581 

(1,067,181) 

(-56,947) 

416,872 

-18,228 

213,142 

-8,881 

145,400 

-16,090 

21,416 

-2,484 

191,432 

-7,976 

78,919 

-3,288 

646,797 

-26,950 

77,852 

-3,244 

10,062 

-419 

142,534 

-5,939 

29,815 

-1,242 
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Uoodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 1,950       1,872  -78 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 149,000      -143,040  -5,960 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 136,000      130,560  -5,440 

Institute  of  Huseum  Services > 12,000       11,520  -480 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts ....».♦        303         291  -12 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation < 1,632       1,567  -65 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission , 2,361       2,267  -94 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 30          29  -1 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 19,040       18,278  -762 

Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Pipeline 28,568      27,425  -1,143 

Holocaust  Memorial  Council 800         768  -32 

Total,  Title  II  -  Related  Aaencies 3,831,475    3,663,086  -168,389 

Grand  total 7,541,651    7,227,307  -314,344 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendment  just  concurred  in, 
and  that  I  may  insert  a  table  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  230, 
SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  295  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  295 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  230) 
reaffirming  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res. 
115,  Ninety-seventh  Congress)  in  the  House, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  said  current  resolution  to 
final  adoption  without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  for  purposes  of 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  295 
is  a  straightforward  rule  providing  for 
consideration  in  the  House  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  230,  reaffirm- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  which  was 
adopted  last  spring. 

The  special  procedures  for  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution  are  set 
forth  in  the  Budget  Act  and  would 
permit  10  hours  of  debate,  consider- 
ation in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  no 
motion  to  reconsider  or  recommit. 
However,  due  to  the  impending  close 
of  this  session  of  Congress  and  the 
provision  of  the  Budget  Act  that  pro- 
hibits adjournment  sine  die  unless 
action  has  been  completed  on  the 
second  budget  resolution,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  prudently  agreed  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  expediting  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 230. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  committee's 
intention  to  facilitate  timely  consider- 
ation of  the  second  budget  resolution. 
House  Resolution  295,  therefore,  pro- 
vides for  consideration  in  the  House. 
During  the  debate  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee it  was  understood  that  this  rule 
would  permit  consideration  under  the 
hour  rule  and  no  amendments  would 
be  in  order  unless  the  floor  manager 
yielded  for  that  purpose.  This  rule  is 
necessarily  tightly  structured  to  pre- 
serve the  substance  and  intent  of  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  230  is 
simply  a  restatement  of  the  first 
budget  resolution.  It  provides  an  op- 


portunity to  allow  the  President  to  im- 
plement his  economic  program  and 
gives  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion additional  time  to  reassess  the 
economic  assumptions  on  which  this 
budget  is  based  and  if  necessary,  alter 
spending  and  revenue  limits  during 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  230  will  enable 
bills  which  may  be  subject  to  delayed 
enrollment  under  the  terms  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  to  be  enrolled  by  the  clerk  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature. 

House  Resolution  295  is  intended  to 
provide  the  House  with  a  reasonable 
expedited  procedure  for  consideration 
of  the  second  budget  resolution. 

The  Congress  is  presently  working 
under  serious  time  constraints  to  con- 
clude its  business  and  the  urgency  of 
this  legislation  is  apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  issues  in- 
volved here  will  be  thoroughly  debat- 
ed when  the  budget  resolution  is  con- 
sidered. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  295  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  that  debate. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  rule  we  would  have  to  con- 
sider this  budget  resolution  under  pro- 
cedures laid  out  under  the  Budget  Act. 

The  Budget  Act  first  requires  that  a 
budget  resolution  be  considered  only 
after  a  10-day  layover  period  which 
begins  the  date  the  report  is  available 
to  the  members. 

The  Budget  Act  provides  for  10 
hours  of  general  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution  with  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  5-minute  rule.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  hope  to  wind  down  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  it  is  necessary 
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to  come  with  an  expedited  procedure, 
and  this  is  what  this  rules  provides. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  to  consider 
the  second  budget  resolution  in  the 
House  rather  than  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  This  means  there 
will  be  1  hour  of  debate  and  no  amend- 
ments. This  expedited  procedure  is 
useful  in  this  particular  situation  be- 
cause the  second  budget  resolution 
made  in  order  by  this  rule  simply  reaf- 
firms the  budget  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

The  revenue  and  spending  targets 
adopted  in  the  first  resolution  on  May 
20,  1981,  will  become  the  spending  ceil- 
ing and  revenue  floor  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  and  the 
second  budget  resolution  represents  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problem 
confronting  us  before  adjournment.  It 
will  allow  us  to  take  adequate  time  in 
the  next  session  in  order  to  work  out 
new  budget  levels  based  on  new  eco- 
nomic data  which  will  be  available  at 
that  time.  This  is  better  in  my  humble 
opinion  than  attempting  to  rush 
through  a  major  budget  provision  in 
the  closing  days  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Budget  Act 
the  Congress  may  not,  and  I  repeat, 
may  not  adjourn  sine  die  until  it  has 
completed  action  the  second  budget 
resolution. 

I  support  this  rule  so  that  the  House 
can  proceed  to  consider  such  a  second 
budget  resolution  and  adjourn  this 
Congress  sine  die. 

Frankly.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
save  taxpayers'  dollars  and  to  keep 
from  further  bankrupting  the  future 
of  our  grandchildren  than  to  adjourn 
this  Congress  sine  die. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  PiNDLEY). 

FARM  BILL  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pindley 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  this  opportunity  in  order  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  farm  bill  confer- 
ence report. 

In  earlier  days  I  was  a  newspaper 
editor,  and  in  that  capacity  often  dealt 
with  letters  to  the  editor.  In  a  sense 
what  I  say  now  is  a  "letter  to  the 
editor."  a  message  to  all  my  friends  of 
this  body  and  particularly  to  one  of 
the  people  of  my  life  experience  I  re- 
spect most  highly,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

And  I  ask  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  out  of  order  because  the  theme 
is  timely.  In  fact  time  is  very  short. 

This  body  will  soon  have  before  it 
the  question  of  approval  of  the  farm 
bill  conference  report.  If  a  majority  of 
this  body  approves,  I  am  confident  the 
legislation  will  become  law.  If  not. 
American  agriculture  will  be  governed 
beginning  next  year  by  the  1949  act 
with  all  the  uncertainties,  disruptions, 
and  high  costs  it  entails. 


Republicans,  for  example,  must  sup- 
port the  conference  report  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  when  the  legis- 
lation was  first  before  this  body.  Then 
a  majority  of  Republicans  voted  no.  I 
was  among  them,  because  I  preferred 
the  Senate  version  which  was  then  the 
alternative. 

Now  differences  between  House  and 
Senate  have  been  reconciled.  The  proj- 
ect was  accomplished  from  the  House 
side  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza).  He  did  an  ad- 
mirable job  of  guiding  House  interests 
to  the  reconciliation  objective. 

I  support  the  compromise.  I  urge  its 
approval.  And  yet  I  recognize  the 
great  difficulty  we  face  in  securing  a 
majority  to  vote  affirmative.  More 
than  100  Members  of  both  parties 
must  vote  "yes"  if  the  report  is  to  be 
approved. 

Critical  to  the  outcome  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley).  He  is  highly  respect- 
ed by  all  who  know  him.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  18  years,  and  served  for  sever- 
al years  as  chairman,  leaving  that  po- 
sition to  become  majority  whip  of  this 
body. 

He  has  continued  his  close  work  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  Subconmiittee  on 
Wheat.  Soybeans  and  Feed  Grains.  I 
sit  at  his  side  as  senior  Republican  on 
that  subcommittee.  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  many  issues  over 
the  18  years  of  our  acquaintance.  And 
these  undertakings  have  ranged  far 
beyond  the  work  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

This  experience  has  given  me  a 
unique  appreciation  of  the  high  char- 
acter and  commitment  of  the  gentle- 
man. Few  others  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  him  at  close 
range  for  so  long  a  period.  In  my  view 
he  always  puts  the  public  interest 
above  more  narrow  interests. 

I  have  sat  with  him  in  both  public 
and  private  discussions  in  the  lengthy 
work  of  the  farm  bill  conference,  and 
have  observed  firsthand  his  actions 
and  reactions  during  the  process. 

He  was  reasonable  and  conciliatory 
on  the  adjustment  of  loan  rates  and 
target  prices— and  other  matters.  In 
fact.  I  was  pleased  and  at  times  sur- 
prised at  his  willingness  to  go  the 
second  mile. 

FYankly,  I  was  disappointed  that  fur- 
ther compromise  could  not  be  accom- 
plished to  meet  certain  of  his  objec- 
tives. 

From  this  experience  I  can  under- 
stand the  factors  that  led  Mr.  Foley 
to  cast  his  vote  against  approval  of  the 
report. 

But  now  the  question  is  approval  of 
the  conference  report  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  House,  and  there 
hopefully  he  will  see  his  responsibility 
taking  on  a  new  broader  dimension. 
He  is  a  Member  of  great  respect  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  on  the 
Democratic  side,  along  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  is  considered  the  preeminent 
authority  and  spokesman  on  what  is 
best  for  the  fanner. 

In  that  circumstance  I  am  hopeful— 
indeed  confident— that  the  better 
angels  of  Mr.  Foley's  nature  will  pre- 
vail, as  they  always  have  in  the  past, 
and  that  he  will  give  his  good  name  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

All  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  service  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  remember  with  fondness 
the  service  of  another  Texan.  Bob 
Pogue  of  Waco,  and  we  remember  how 
he  and  Mr.  Foley  worked  so  well  to- 
gether, each  as  chairman  and  vice 
chairman.  With  Mr.  Pogue's  retire- 
ment and  new  responsibilities  for  Mr. 
Foley  as  E>emocratic  whip,  the  Texas- 
Washington  alliance  is  again  in  place 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington certainly  will  continue  to  give 
his  full  support  to  his  current  Texas 
chairman. 

Enactment  of  the  report  is  crucial  to 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation.  Revert- 
ing to  the  1949  farm  legislation  would 
be  little  short  of  a  calamity. 

Mr.  Foley's  support  is  crucial.  Let 
those  better  angels  sing  out. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danneheyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  question  that  is  really 
before  the  House  is  at  what  level  will 
the  projected  deficit  pique  the  con- 
science of  the  collective  Members  of 
this  House  so  that  we  will  take  action 
to  do  something  to  move  that  deficit 
downward. 

It  is  in  response  to  that  question 
that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  closed 
rule,  this  gag  rule,  that  the  Rules 
Committee  has  reported  for  consider- 
ation by  the  House. 

First,  on  two  procedural  matters. 
The  Budget  Act  of  1974  provides  that 
the  work  product  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Members  for  a  period  of  10  days 
before  it  can  be  taken  up.  The  record 
shows  this  work  product  of  the  Budget 
Committee  was  filed  on  December  8. 
That  is  obviously  not  10  days  ago. 
That  particular  rule  was  waived  by 
unanimous  consent  on  November  16. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  10-day  rule  because  frank- 
ly the  Members  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  analyze  what  is  in  it. 

The  Budget  Act  also  provides  that 
we  can  debate  it  for  10  hours.  This 
closed  rule  telescopes  that  10  hours 
down  to  1  hour— a  substantial  reduc- 
tion. 

And  what  do  we  have  with  respect  to 
the  premises  upon  which  this  second 
budget  resolution  is  based?  When  we 
first  voted  on  this  matter,  earlier  this 
year,  the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1982  was  $37.6  billion;  for  1983, 
$19  billion;  for  1984.  a  $1  billion  sur- 
plus. These  are  now  obsolete. 
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The  figures  in  the  committee  report, 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  230. 
if  the  Members  will  look  at  it,  that 
would  be  considered  without  amend- 
ments if  we  adopt  this  closed  rule, 
show  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
now  projected  at  $89.1  billion;  for 
1983,  at  $118.7  billion;  and  for  1984,  at 
$129.9  billion. 

Then  just  in  the  last  few  days  we 
have  had  some  new  internal  adminis- 
tration figures  come  out  that  project 
the  revised  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982 
at  $119  biUion;  in  fiscal  year  1983.  tit 
$152  billion;  and  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
at  $162  billion. 

Again  I  ask  the  question.  At  what 
level  will  the  projected  deficit  pique 
the  conscience  of  the  Members  of  this 
institution  so  that  we  will  take  correc- 
tive action?  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  this 
Member  from  California  drafted  and 
presented  to  the  House  for  its  consid- 
eration a  series  of  special  orders  begin- 
ning on  September  11  of  this  year 
down  through  October  7,  about  a 
dozen  of  them,  where  he  enumerated 
272  items  totaling  some  $52  billion  in 
budget  reductions,  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
where  we  could  reduce  this  projected 
deficit  that  stares  us  all  in  the  face. 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  if 
we  decline  to  defeat  this  rule,  we  are 
precluding  this  Member  from  Califor- 
nia or  any  other  Member  from  pre- 
senting an  opportunity  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  vote  on  the 
chance  of  reducing  spending  during 
fiscal  year  1982 

Let  us  put  that  in  perspective. 

When  we  voted  on  this  issue  earlier 
this  year,  there  were  at  least  three 
proposals  before  the  House.  One  of 
them  was  a  balanced  budget,  advocat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall),  which  balanced  it  with- 
out cutting  taxes;  another  was  advo- 
cated by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  which  substantially  raised 
taxes  and  claimed  to  be  balanced;  the 
third,  Gramm-Latta  I,  contained  a  def- 
icit of  $31  billion.  This  Member  from 
California  attempted  to  get  a  rule 
from  the  Rules  Committee  in  May 
that  would  have  permitted  the  House 
to  consider  balancing  the  budget  by 
reducing  spending  by  the  sum  of  some 
$52  billion,  which  was  the  proposal  at 
the  time. 

I  was  denied  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting that  option  to  the  House. 
There  comes  a  time  when  one  begins 
to  get  the  feeling  around  here  that  the 
institution,  the  House  itself,  does  not 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  or 
permit  Members  to  vote  on  whether  or 
not  we  really  want  to  reduce  spending. 
Again,  we  cannot  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote.  Why?  Because  this  rule  today  is 
closed.  It  does  not  tolerate  an  amend- 
ment, it  does  not  tolerate  a  motion  to 
recommit,  it  is  up  or  down  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposal  before  the  House. 


D  1545 

I  submit  that  it  is  a  gag  rule  and  we 
should  not  tolerate  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fary).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DanNemeyer)  . 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  should  also  at  this  time,  I  believe, 
put  in  perspective  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain indices  that  are  available  on 
which  we  can  base  our  intellectual 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  proper  course  to  pursue. 

Between  1957  and  1982.  the  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  went  up 
644  percent  during  that  25-year  span. 

The  increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  during  that  period  was  244  per- 
cent. 

The  increase  in  persormel  income 
was  666  percent. 

Here  is  the  increase  percentagewise 
in  budget  outlays  in  that  25-year 
period:  842  percent.  In  other  words, 
during  the  25-year  span  from  1957  to 
1982.  budget  outlays  Increased  by  sev- 
eral hundred  percentage  points  more 
than  personal  income. 

Is  it  any  wonder  why  the  people  of 
this  country  feel  like  they  are  getting 
further  behind  as  time  goes  on? 

For  the  last  2  years  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  altered  its  policies  in 
terms  of  monetary  growth.  It  has  as- 
sumed a  posture  of  a  more  moderate 
rate  of  monetary  growth.  It  claims  it  is 
no  longer  monetizing  the  public  debt. 
This  means  if  deficits  of  the  magni- 
tude we  are  tsJking  about  come  into 
existence,  there  is  only  one  way  they 
can  be  financed  and  that  is  in  the 
credit  markets.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment today  is  consuming  at  least  43 
percent  of  the  credit  that  is  available 
in  the  financial  markets.  If  we  close 
our  eyes  to  these  projected  deficits  we 
are  talking  about  for  another  4 
months  and  permit  spending  at  the 
current  level,  we  are  going  to  exacer- 
bate the  demands  on  the  credit  mar- 
kets of  this  Nation  and  probably  fur- 
ther drive  up  the  cost  of  credit,  pre- 
venting economic  recovery  for  our 
Nation. 

There  are  only  two  alternatives, 
really.  You  can  either  increase  taxes 
or  decrease  spending.  All  I  am  suggest- 
ing in  fairness  is  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  should  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  voting  on  whether  or  not  we 
choose  to  reduce  spending  by  the  mag- 
nitude that  this  Member  from  Califor- 
nia proposes,  some  $42  billion. 

I  object  to  the  rule  and  request  the 
Members  to  reject  this  rule,  the  gag 
rule  that  it  is. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  represents 
the  worst  of  both  possible  worlds.  It 
has  a  horrendous  $109  billion  deficit, 
while  at  the  same  time  cutting  funds 
for  programs  that  are  badly  needed  by 
our  people.  Therefore,  it  badly  wants 
amendment  and  the  rule  does  not 
allow  amendments. 

Now.  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  just  very  clearly  stated,  that  if 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  not 
print  money  in  order  to  cover  this  def- 
icit, it  will  once  again  drive  interest 
rates  sky  high,  and  1  might  say  that 
interest  rates  in  the  last  week  or  two 
are  already  back  on  an  upward  course. 

This  can  be  rectified,  given  the  (Gli- 
des of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  provisions  of  the  budget  bill  by 
only  one  thing;  that  is  economic  de- 
pression, and  I  say  depression  with  a 
capital  "D."  In  my  State  of  Oregon  we 
already  are  in  a  depression.  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  dependent  upon 
the  timber  industry,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  depressed  housing  industry. 
I  have  as  much  as  30  percent  unem- 
ployment. Hundreds  of  businesses  are 
going  bankrupt.  Major  firms  are  going 
bankrupt. 

The  possibilities  of  their  recuperat- 
ing are  almost  nil  under  this  budget. 
Housing  is  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
both  of  the  spending  cuts  as  well  as 
the  horrendous  deficit. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  what  is 
happening  in  Oregon,  and  let  me  tell 
you  for  just  a  moment,  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Oregon,  grown  men  and 
women  are  coming  into  my  office, 
people  who  have  worked  all  their  lives 
and  are  bursting  into  tears.  They  are 
crying,  they  are  breaking  down  be- 
cause they  are  desperate.  Their  unem- 
ployment compensation  has  run  out. 
They  have  been  cut  off  from  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  welfare  rolls  by  new  pro- 
visions and  by  budget  cuts.  They  have 
nowhere  to  turn.  There  are  no  jobs. 

The  younger  people  are  leaving 
Oregon.  Recently  we  did  a  survey  and 
it  was  difficult  to  find  the  man  of  the 
family  at  home.  He  was  in  Wyoming 
or  Houston.  Tex.,  seeking  employ- 
ment. So  the  depression  in  Oregon  is 
only  the  augur  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
inescapably  so.  because  with  this 
budget  with  this  deficit,  its  tax  de- 
creases for  the  wealthy  and  its  spend- 
ing cuts,  there  is  only  one  way  that 
Government  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures and  interest  rates  can  be 
brought  to  a  more  stable  condition 
and  that  is  through  economic  depres- 
sion, and  let  me  tell  you.  we  are  going 
to  have  it.  Unemployment  is  not  going 
to  stop  at  9  percent.  Unemployment  is 
going  to  go  to  12  percent,  to  15  per- 
cent, and  up. 
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As  the  economy  unravels,  you  will 
not  put  it  back  together  again.  As 
people  lose  their  homes  and  lose  their 
jobs,  you  will  find  increasing  unem- 
ployment in  a  vicious  cycle.  As  home 
prices  fall  in  this  country,  people  will 
pull  in  their  horns  and  not  buy  in  the 
same  way  as  housing  prices  rose  they 
said  we  should  buy  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  gains.  They  will  fear  the 
loss  in  equity  that  is  occurring  already 
and  will  occur  in  the  real  estate  crash 
that  has  to  come,  that  is  unavoidable, 
from  the  terms  of  this  budget. 

Now.  we  are  living  on  the  sins  of  the 
past.  The  budget  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  blame.  It  is  simply  the  thing  that  is 
putting  the  quietus  on  the  economy. 
We  should  be  taking  steps  now  to  rec- 
tify what  we  are  going  to  be  facing. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  yeas  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  248.  nays 
154.  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  3501 
YEAS- 248 


Addabbo 

Campbell 

Evans  (IN) 

Akaka 

Chappell 

Pary 

Albosla 

Cheney 

Pascell 

Alexander 

Clausen 

Fazio 

Anderson 

Clay 

Ferraro 

Andrews 

dinger 

Pindley 

Annunzio 

Coelho 

Flippo 

Anthony 

Conable 

Foglietta 

Aspin 

Conte 

Foley 

Atkinson 

Corcoran 

Ford  (MI) 

Bafalls 

Coyne.  William 

Fountain 

Bailey  (MO) 

D°  Amours 

Fowler 

Bailey  (PA) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Frost 

Bedell 

Danielson 

Fuqua 

Beilenson 

Daschle 

Gaydos 

Benedict 

de  la  Garza 

Gephardt 

Benjamin 

Derrick 

Gibbons 

Bennett 

Dickinson 

Ginn 

Bethune  , 

Dicks 

Gore 

Bevill 

Dingell 

Gradison 

Biaggi 

Dixon 

Gray 

Bingham 

Donnelly 

Green 

Blanrhard 

Dorgan 

Guarini 

Bliley 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hoggs 

Downey 

Hall.  Sam 

Boland 

Duncan 

Hance 

Bonior 

Dwyer 

Harkin 

Bouquard 

Dyson 

Hatcher 

Bowen 

Edwards  (AL) 

Heckler 

Breaux 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hefner 

Brinkley 

Edwards  (OK) 

Heftel 

Brodhead 

English 

Hendon 

Broyhill 

Erlenbom 

Hertel 

Burton.  Phillip 

Ertel 

Highlower 

Butler 

Evans  (DE) 

Hillis 

Byron 

Evans (lA) 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mollohan 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bereuter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Eckart 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans  (GA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florlo 

Ford(TN) 


Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

QuIUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

R(xlino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

NAYS- 154 

Forsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Gejdenson 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hiler 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Mattox 


Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU  (SD) 

Roemer 

Roth 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Tauke 

Tauzin 


Taylor 

Trible 

Vento 

Walker 

Washington 

Weaver 


Weber  (MN) 
Weiss 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 


Winn 

Wortley 

Yates 

Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-31 


AuColn 

Beard 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Chlsholm 

Crockett 

Daniel,  Dan 

Deckard 


Lantos 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Oakar 

Rousselot 

Santlni 


Doman 

Dymally 

Early 

Edgar 

Fithian 

Garcia 

Goldwater 

Hall  (OH) 

Howard 

Jones  (NO 

Kogovsek 

D  1600 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Garcia  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Lantos  with  Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Fithian  with  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

Messrs.  BEREUTER.  WASHING- 
TON. HAWKINS,  SMITH  of  New 
Jersey,  and  APPLEGATE  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  STUMP,  GORE,  and 
RUSSO  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SAVAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "present." 

Mr.  SAVAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1610 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  1086, 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF 
1981.  AND  MAKING  IN  ORDER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1086)  to  extend  and  revise  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  it  may  be  in 
order  bring  up  the  conference  report 
at  any  time  after  it  is  filed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Fary).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4034) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  the  remaining 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4.  and  concur  therein. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  remaining 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4.  as  follows: 

On  page  47.  after  line  5,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  insert: 

TITLE  V 

Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  The  amount  of  the  Increase  in  contract 
authority  under  the  heading  "Housing  Pro- 
grams.  ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR   ASSISTED 

HOUSING",  shall  be  $897,177,848.  and  the 
amount  of  the  increase  in  budget  authority 
under  such  heading  shall  be  $17,373,528,040. 

(2)  The  amoimt  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Housing  Programs,  housing  coun- 
seling ASSISTANCE '.  shall  t>e  $3,520,000, 

(3)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Con- 
servation Bank,  assistance  for  solar  and 
conservation  improvements",  shall  be 
$23,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, community  development  grants", 
shall  be  $3,600,000,000. 

(5)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Community  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment. URBAN  development  ACTION  GRANTS". 

shall  be  $458,000,000. 

(6)  The  amount  appropriated  imder  the 
heading  "Policy  Development  and  Re- 
search. RESEARCH  and  TECHNOLOGY",  Shall  be 

$20,000,000. 

(7)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportu- 
nity.   FAIR    ROUSING    ASSISTANCE".    Shall    be 

$5,016,000. 

(8)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Management  and  Administration. 
WORKING  capital  FUND",  Shall  be  $528,000. 

(9)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Defense— civil. 
Cemeterial  Expenses.  Army,  salaries  and 
expenses",  shall  be  $4,476,000. 

(10)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses",  shall  be 
$562,837,000. 

(11)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  research  and  development",  shall 
be  $167,759,000. 

(12)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading        "Environmental       Protection 


Agency,   abatement,   control  and  compli- 
ance", shall  be  $395,000,000. 

(13)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  buildings  and  facilities",  shall  be 
$3,621,000. 

(14)  The  amoimt  appropriated  tmder  the 
heading  "ExEcirrivE  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, council  on  environmental  quality 

AND     office     of     ENVIRONMENTAL     QUALITY". 

Shall  be  $919,000. 

(15)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   OFFICE    OF    science    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

POUCY".  shall  be  $1,578,000. 

(16)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  EImergency  Management 
Agency,  funds  appropriated  to  the  presi- 
dent, disaster  relief".  shall  be 
$301,694,000. 

(17)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  salaries  and  expenses",  shall  t>e 
$93,879,000. 

(18)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  state  and  local  assistance",  shall 
be  $121,829,000. 

(19)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  emergency  planning  and  assist- 
ance", shall  be  $67,906,000. 

(20)  There  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  repayment  of  notes  dated 
April  17.  1979,  and  September  28.  1979, 
issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  15(e)  of 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (42 
U.S.C.  2414(e)).  $328,240,000. 

(21)  The  amoimt  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  office  of  consumer  af- 
fairs", shall  be  $1,760,000. 

(22)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  AERONAtrrics  and  Space 
Administration,  research  and  develop- 
ment", shall  be  $4,973,100,000  of  which  not 
to  exceed  $3,104,900,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  including  space  flight 
operations:  Provided,  That  the  limitations 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  contained  imder  this 
heading  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(23)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Science  Foundation,  re- 
search    AND    RELATED    ACTIVITIES".    Shall    be 

$1,010,000,000. 

(24)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading    "National    Science    Foundation. 

SCIENCE     EDUCATION     ACTIVITIES".     Shall     be 

$22,000,000. 

(25)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading    "National    Science    Foundation. 

SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  OVERSEAS   (SPECIAL  FOR- 
EIGN       CURRENCY        PROGRAM)".        Shall         be 

$3,080,000. 

(26)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Selective  Service  System,  sala- 
ries AND  EXPENSES",  Shall  be  $18,633,000. 

(27)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  Treasury, 
office  of  revenue  sharing,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses". Shall  be  $6,148,000. 

(28)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading    "Department    of   the    Treasury, 

NEW    YORK    CITY    LOAN    GUARANTEE    PROGRAM". 

Shall  be  $822,000. 

(29)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  com- 
pensation AND  pensions".  Shall  be 
$13,824,000,000. 


(30)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  read- 
justment benefits ',  shall  be  $1,938,800,000. 

(31)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medi- 
cal AND  prosthetic  RESEARCH",  Shall  be 
$128,215,000. 

(32)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  medi- 
cal administration  and  miscellaneous  op- 
erating expenses",  shall  be  $57,700,000. 

(33)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction, MAJOR  projects",  shall  be 
$378,338,000. 

(34)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  con- 
struction, MINOR  projects".  Shall  be 
$102,942,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$30,018,000  shall  be  available  for  the  Office 
of  Construction. 

(35)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Veterans  Administration,  grants 

FOR  construction  OF  STATE  EXTENDED  CARE 

FACILITIES",  shall  be  $15,840,000. 

(36)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  the  TIieasury,  in- 
vestment IN  national  CONSUMER  COOPERA- 
TIVE BANK",  shall  be  $43,000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  final  Government  equity  redemp- 
tion date  for  the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank  shall  occur  on  December  31. 
1981. 

(37)  During  fiscal  year  1982,  gross  obliga- 
tions of  not  to  exceed  $75,960,000  are  au- 
thorized for  payments  under  section  230(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
from  the  insurance  fund  chargeable  for  ben- 
efits on  the  mortgage  covering  the  property 
to  which  the  payments  made  relate,  and 
payments  in  connection  with  such  obliga- 
tions are  hereby  approved. 

(38)  The  amount  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "Housing  Programs,  payments  for 

OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME  ROUSING 

PROJECTS— FISCAL  YEAR  issi".  Shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1982:  Provid- 
ed, That  any  part  of  the  foregoing  amount 
which  has  not  been  obligated  before  the 
forty-fifth  calendar  day  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution,  shall  be 
deemed  obligated  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  200(a). 

(39)  The  Congress  also  disapproves  the  de- 
ferral under  the  heading  "Veterans  Admin- 
istration.    (DISAPPROVAL    OF    DEFERRALi",    Of 

the  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  projects  as  contained  in  deferral 
notice  D82-140. 

(40)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  including  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  any  agency  may  before  December 
31.  1981.  transfer  to  salaries  and  expenses 
from  other  sources  made  available  to  it  by 
this  Act.  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  if 
the  aggregate  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  after  such  transfer,  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  contained  for  such  pur- 
poses in  this  Act  before  the  application  of 
the  changes  contained  in  title  V:  Prornded, 
That  such  transfers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions: Provided  further,  That  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
not  to  exceed  ( 1 )  $34,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  data  pr(x;essing  services.  (2)12  full- 
time  permanent  positions  and  16  staff  years 
shall  be  available  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, and  (3)  26  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions and  27  staff  years  shall  be  available 
for  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  and  Congressional  Relations: 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  National  Aer- 
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onautics  and  Space  Administration  not  to 
exceed  (1)  150  full-time  permanent  positions 
shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  and  (2)  120  full-time  perma- 
nent positions  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  External  Relations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
not  to  exceed  (1)  $1,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation  and  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  be 
available  for  the  Supply  Service. 

(41)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  section  140  of  H.J.  Res.  357.  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  20.  1981 
shall  apply  to  programs,  projects  or  activi- 
ties contained  in  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
section  140  shall  remain  in  effect  for  the 
programs,  projects  or  activities  in  this  Act 
through  September  30.  1982. 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  see  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty whip  is  present,  and  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

LOTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  this  time  to 
state  to  the  meml)ership  that  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  meml)er.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Garn,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
administration,  I  am  advised  that  as 
we  understauid  it,  the  agreement  that 
has  l>een  reached  in  conference  and 
the  figures  that  are  in  this  conference 
report  at  this  time,  unless  there  has 
been  something  new  added  that  we  are 
not  aware  of.  they  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jections to  it  being  brought  up  at  this 
time  and  the  House  voting  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
states  it  precisely  as  it  is.  Nothing  has 
been  added  to  this  bill  since  the  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  November  21 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  conference  report  now  is  ap- 
proximately $59  million  over  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  level  that  we  just 
passed:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  outlays  are  about 
$40    million    above,    nearly    identical 


with  the  substitute  which  was  recently 
passed  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  substitute  continu- 
ing resolution? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  let  me  confirm  on  my  side  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 21,  1981,  the  Senate  took  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  regular 
1982  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  4034)  and 
adopted  it  with  certain  changes  from 
the  earlier  House  action.  The  Senate 
changes  reflected  the  agreements 
reached  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  HUD  part  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  357— the  continuing 
appropriation  measure  which  the 
President  vetoed.  The  one  change 
from  H.R.  4034  as  referenced  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  357  and  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  November  21  is  in  the 
application  of  a  general  reduction. 

House  Joint  Resolution  357  provided 
for  an  across-the-board,  2-percent  re- 
duction to  all  accounts  not  entitle- 
ments or  specifically  exempted.  The 
Senate,  on  H.R.  4034,  provided  for  a 
targeted  4-percent  reduction  to  certain 
accounts.  Those  accounts  which  were 
already  at  below  the  September 
budget  estimate  were  not  affected  by 
the  4-percent  reduction.  In  other 
words,  the  HUD  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued the  way  they  would  have  been 
under  the  vetoed  resolution  with  the 
exception  that  instead  of  a  2-percent, 
across-the-board  cut,  there  will  be  the 
targeted  4-percent  reduction. 

This  bill  provides  $60,376,132,520  in 
budget  authority  for  the  agencies  and 
programs  funded  in  the  HUD  bill.  On 
a  comparable  basis,  factoring  in  sup- 
plemental requests  totaling 
$1,242,900,000  for  entitlement  pro- 
grams for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, this  measure  is  now  approximate- 
ly $1,500,000,000  in  budget  authority 
below  the  original  conference  agree- 
ment reached  last  September.  That  is 
a  reduction  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  what  the  President  requested 
in  September. 

The  provisions  made  in  this  bill  for 
HUD-independent  agencies  accounts 
are  not  what  I  would  prefer  to  see.  I 
would  rather  send  to  the  President  a 
HUD  appropriation  bill  for  1982  re- 
flecting the  original  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  4034.  But  I  recognize 
that  that  is  not  possible.  We  have  had 
to  compromise  further— and  we  have 
compromised.  I  think  the  bill  contains 
the  best  that  we  can  presently  do  for 
the  HUD  programs. 

The  bill  includes  $1,298,496,000  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies. 
This  represents  both  $148,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  funds 
and  a  March  request  for  1982  of 
$1,204,600,000  less  the  targeted  4-per- 
cent reduction.  The  general  revenue 
sharing  program— which  was  slated  for 


a  $550,000,000  reduction  in  the  Sep- 
tember budget  estimates— has  been 
protected  at  the  March  level.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  proposed  reduction  of 
$500,000,000  for  community  develop- 
ment grants  and  urban  development 
action  grants  has  been  restored. 

Nearly  the  entire  funding  contained 
in  the  original  conference  agreement 
for  the  Solar  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  and  for  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank  has  been  retained. 

Veterans  medical  care  programs 
have  been  protected.  This  preserves 
the  $292,000,000  that  was  added  for 
this  activity  in  the  original  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  4034.  The  addition- 
al funds  will  continue  to  support  5,181 
staff  years  that  have  been  targeted  for 
reduction  in  the  March  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  $50,000,000 
restoration  above  the  September  re- 
quest for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  salaries  and  expenses  ac- 
count. There  has  been  considerable 
concern  within  the  Congress  and  else- 
where that  the  administration  is  re- 
ducing the  resources  and  personnel 
available  to  the  EPA  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  its 
legislative  mandates.  In  view  of  that 
concern— the  additional  funds  were 
added.  Even  after  the  application  of 
the  general  4-percent  reduction,  this 
still  represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  $27,000,000  above  the  September 
request. 

One  other  important  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  EPA— is  that  a  provi- 
sion has  been  retained  which  permits 
any  agency  to  transfer  funds  from  a 
program  account  to  a  salaries  and  ex- 
pense account  if  necessary.  With  that 
provision  the  EPA— or  any  other 
agency— has  the  flexibility  of  making 
available  additional  resources  for  per- 
sonnel or  personnel-related  expenses. 

The  bill  contains  a  partial  restora- 
tion of  the  proposed  reductions  in 
both  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  In  the  case  of 
NASA,  nearly  55  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  from  the  original  con- 
ference agreement  has  been  retained. 
The  specific  earmarkings  of  the 
$182,276,000  restored  in  the  NASA  re- 
search and  development  account  are 
contained  in  the  House  report  accom- 
panying the  joint  resolution  which 
just  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  committee's  report  urges 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  distribute  mortgage 
purchase  authority  under  the  special 
assistance  functions  fund  in  a  certain 
marmer.  First,  let  me  say  that  in  gen- 
eral I  would  prefer  allowing  the  De- 
partment to  establish  its  own  prior- 
ities in  the  distribution  of  the  author- 
ity.  However,   this  year  the  Depart- 
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ment  has  been  very  slow  in  determin- 
ing how  to  use  the  funds.  The  report 
language  is  intended  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  urge  the  Department  to 
delay  no  further. 

Second,  the  proposed  priority 
system  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
equitable.  Indeed,  I  understand  this  is 
the  method  the  Department  was  con- 
sidering using  in  any  event.  It  provides 
top  priority  for  those  section  8  and 
targeted  tandem  projects  which  will 
assist  urban  development  action  grant 
projects.  Not  to  place  the  highest  pri- 
ority on  these  applications  could  jeop- 
ardize certain  UDAG  projects.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  harm  what  has 
become  one  of  the  most  successful 
urban  redevelopment  programs.  The 
next  priority  is  for  those  projects 
which  did  not  receive  commitments  in 
the  January  1981  allocation.  The  re- 
maining authority  should  be  used  in  a 
computerized  random  selection  lot- 
tery. I  feel  this  is  the  most  equitable 
distribution. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  the  GNMA  distribution  of  mortgage 
purchase  authority.  Other  proposals 
have  been  discussed  which  further 
reduce  the  balance  of  authority  avail- 
able for  the  lottery.  I  have  opposed 
these  measures  because  I  believe  a  lot- 
tery system  is  most  fair.  Let  me  add 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee originally  supported  a  level  of 
$3.6  billion  for  this  program  in  1982. 
This  obviously  would  have  supported 
many  more  applications.  I  also  want 
this  body  to  know  that  I  will  work 
hard  to  insure  that  additional  author- 
ity is  provided  in  1983— with  or  with- 
out a  budget  request.  This  will  help  to 
provide  relief  for  those  projects  that 
do  not  receive  assistance  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  1982  bill. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  take  a  minute 
to  review  the  4-percent  general  reduc- 
tion. It  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  general  reduction  does  not 
apply  to  every  account  in  the  bill.  The 
reduction  applies  only  to  those  ac- 
counts which  are  greater  than  the 
September  budget  estimate.  I  know 
there  are  Members  who  believe  that 
an  across-the-board  reduction  affect- 
ing all  accounts  would  be  more  equita- 
ble. I  disagree  strongly  with  that  ap- 
proach. Several  accounts  in  the  HUI3 
bill  have  been  reduced  by  the  full  12 
percent  in  cormection  with  the  admin- 
istration's September  budget  esti- 
mates. A  general  across-the-board  re- 
duction affecting  all  accounts  would 
further  reduce  those  programs.  The 
result  would  be  reductions  totaling 
more  than  12  percent.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  fair  or  equitable. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  merely 


wanted  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  with  respect  to 
what  this  conference  agreement  re- 
flects, if  any,  with  respect  to  the 
public  housing  operating  subsidies? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  amounts  now  in  this  bill  for 
public  housing  operating  subsides  are 
identical  to  those  amounts  which  are 
carried  in  the  substitute  agreement. 
Let  me  read  them  to  the  gentleman. 

For  1982,  the  amount  carried  in  this 
bill  is  $1,156,416,000  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental,  the  amount 
carried  in  this  bill  is  $142,080,000. 
Both  those  amounts  are  identical  to 
the  amounts  carried  in  the  substitute 
continuing  resolution  passed  in  this 
House  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  22,  1981.  during  the 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  357. 
the  second  continuing  resolution, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
November  23.  I  clarified  for  my  col- 
leagues, based  on  a  discussion  I  had 
had  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  HUD  Independent  Agencies,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  certain  matters  regarding  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care 
staff  appropriations.  In  a  statement 
appearing  on  page  H8788  of  the  daily 
edition  of  the  Record  for  that  date,  I 
described  for  my  colleagues  the  em- 
ployment levels  for  which  appropria- 
tions had  been  intended  to  be  made  in 
that  resolution  for  three  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration health-care  accounts. 
Those  accounts  are  the  medical  care 
account,  the  medical  and  prosthetic 
research  account,  and  the  medical  ad- 
ministration and  miscellaneous  operat- 
ing expenses— MAMOE— account. 

Since  the  amount  being  provided  by 
the  pending  resolution,  as  amended, 
for  the  medical  care  account  is  the 
same  as  and  the  amount  for  the 
MAMOE  account  is  only  slightly  less 
than  the  amount  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided in  House  Joint  Resolution  357,  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  the  employment 
levels  now  intended  to  be  funded 
under  those  accounts  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  informed 
me  that  the  numbers  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  that  I  noted  on 
November  22  for  the  medical  care  and 
medical  administration  and  miscella- 
neous operating  expense  accounts  are 
the  numbers  for  which  appropriations 
are  intended  to  be  made  by  the  pend- 
ing resolution  as  amended.  He  has  also 
indicated  to  me  that  with  respect  to 
the  medical  care  account,  those  num- 
bers do  not  include  the  so-called 
common  services  adjustment  FTEE's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  note  that 
the  amount  being  appropriated  for  the 


medical  and  prost^hetic  research  ac- 
count under  the  pending  measure  is 
somewhat  more  than  was  intended  to 
be  appropriated  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357  for  that  account.  I  inquired 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
whether  the  research  account  FTEE 
level  intended  to  l)e  funded  by  this 
measure  is  also  reduced.  Mr.  Boland 
has  informed  me  that  the  research  ac- 
coimt  employment  level  intended  to  be 
funded  by  this  resolution  as  amended 
is  the  same  as  intended  to  be  provided 
under  House  Joint  Resolution  357, 
that  is,  4113  FTEEs.  I  also  confirmed 
that  the  FTEE  levels  with  respect  to 
the  MAMOE  and  research  accounts  I 
have  just  made  reference  to  are  the 
levels  intended  to  be  funded  taking 
into  account  the  general  provision  in 
this  resolution  for  percentage  reduc- 
tions in  various  accounts  and,  that 
with  respect  to  all  three  accounts,  the 
statement  I  made  on  November  22  re- 
garding pay  raise  costs  is  fully  applica- 
ble. 

In  regard  to  the  MAMOE  account, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  included  within  the  total  amount 
provided  is  $4  million  for  the  VA  nurse 
scholarship  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Boland;  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Green  and. 
of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi.  Jamie  Whitten.  for  the 
sensitivity  they  have  shown  in  provid- 
ing adequate  levels  of  benefits  and 
services  for  veterans  programs.  There 
had  to  be  some  reductions  but  I  have 
absolutely  no  problem  at  all  with  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  it  pertains  to  all 
veterans  accounts  and  I  applaud  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  outstanding  work  they 
have  done  in  that  regard. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  CoNTE.  for  his  work  for  our 
veterans  and  especially  for  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  same  levels  of  ap- 
propriations for  veterans  accounts  as 
those  contained  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 370.  The  funding  levels  and  em- 
ployment levels  contained  in  Mr. 
CoNTE's  sut>stitute  for  veterans  ac- 
counts are  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  House  Joint  Resolution  370. 
There  is  no  difference.  I  appreciate 
the  care  he  has  taken  to  make  certain 
that  there  are  no  further  reductions  in 
these  accounts  beyond  those  already 
made  in  the  other  body.« 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  initial  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  measure  just  considered, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
tables,  charts,  and  other  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 50  IN  UEU  OP  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

230.  SECOND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET. 
1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  consider  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  50  in  lieu  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  230.  under  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  295. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND   CONCURRENT   RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET,  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  295  and  the  order  of 
the  House.  I  call  up  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  50) 
reaffirming  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Rfs.  50 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  pursuant  to 
section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  most  recently  agreed  to  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  yearl982  (H.  Con.  Res. 
115.  Ninety-seventh  Congress)  is  hereby 
reaffirmed. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that- 

Whereas  the  current  budget  projections 
are  for  large  deficits  in  the  range  of 
$76,000,000,000  to  $92,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1982:  in  the  range  of  $96,000,000,000  to 
$136,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  in 
the  range  of  $103,000,000,000  to 
$165,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1984:  and 

Whereas  these  large  deficits  are  a  primary 
cause  of  the  historically  high  interest  rates 
now  prevailing:  and 

Whereas  these  interest  rates  are  bringing 
many  small  businessmen,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, fanners,  and  the  housing  sector  near 
collapse:  and 

Whereas  the  unemployment  rate  has 
reached  8  per  centum  and  is  likely  to  in- 
crease further:  and 


Whereas  the  economy  has  entered  into  a 
recession  which  could  last  for  many  months: 

Now.  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  economic  crisis  now  facing 
the  American  people  is  so  severe  that  solu- 
tions must  be  found  inunediately:  and 

Further,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  submit  a  plan  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down,  to  decrease  unemployment,  to  de- 
crease substantially  inflation,  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and 

Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Presidential  guidance  and  leadership  is 
essential  to  reach  these  goals. 

Sec.  3.  Further,  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  prompt  congressional  action  is 
required  to  bring  Interest  rates  down,  de- 
crease unemployment,  decrease  substantial- 
ly inflation,  and  to  balance  the  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  St^nate  that  the  Budget  Committee 
report  no  later  than  March  31,  1982,  a  com- 
bined revised  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a  pro- 
posed first  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  which  resolution  shall  also 
contain  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  that 
shall  balance  revenues  and  outlays; 

Further,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Federal  outlays  be  reduced  and  the  Federal 
budget  be  balanced  through  spending  reduc- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  budget,  including 
entitlement  programs,  and  revenue  in- 
creases achieved  other  than  through 
changes  In  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system  or  the  individual  rate  reductions  re- 
cently enacted  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act:  and 

Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  plan  to  be  submitted  by  the  Committee 
should  be  a  balanced  plan  which  provides 
for  Federal  outlays  no  greater  than  20'-^  per 
centum  of  gross  national  product  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  discussion  of 
the  previous  debate  on  the  continuing 
appropriations,  one  of  our  colleagues 
sitting  next  to  me  got  up  to  leave  and 
said  he  was  confused  by  all  of  the 
numbers  that  were  being  discussed.  I 
agree  with  his  view.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  confusion  this  year  about 
the  budget  and  the  appropriations 
process.  Much  of  this  confusion.  I 
submit,  was  deliberate— deliberate  by 
the  administration,  deliberate  by 
those  who  wanted  to  score  political 
victories. 

But  I  hope  that  out  of  the  confusion 
this  year  which  has  led  to  an  economic 
program  that  has  not  been  working, 
that  we  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
next  year  to  put  together  an  honest 
smd  realistic  budget. 

But  there  should  be  no  confusion 
about  why  we  are  here  this  afternoon. 
The  law  requires  that  before  a  session 


of  Congress  can  adjourn,  the  second 
budget  resolution  must  be  in  place. 
There  should  also  be  no  confusion 
about  the  fact  that  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, this  second  resolution,  will  take 
us  through  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year, 
meeting  the  spending  targets  and  the 
revenue  targets  as  outlined  therein. 

My  colleagues  may  well  ask.  why  are . 
we  here  if  this  budget  resolution  really 
is  not  honest  and  realistic?  The  fact  is 
we  are  here  because  this  is  the  only 
thing  upon  which  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  between  the  House,  the 
other  body,  and  the  administration. 
Once  the  deficits  hit— one  that  the 
majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
predicted  would  happen  earlier  this 
year— the  hard  choices  to  reduce  those 
deficits  and  to  get  back  on  a  path  that 
all  of  us  hope  to  achieve,  simply  could 
not  be  agreed  upon. 

Basically,  the  decision  was  made 
that  the  policy  differences  would  be 
settled  next  year  when  we  begin 
debate  on  the  1983  fiscal  year  and 
when,  inevitably,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  a  third  budget  resolution.  As  I 
said,  the  deficits  are  something  that 
were  not  anticipated  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta/Reagan  program  that  was 
passed  in  the  spring.  The  deficits  were 
predicted,  however,  by  the  majority  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  They  were 
predicted  because  the  policy  mix  that 
was  brought  about  in  the  administra- 
tion's program  was  internally  incon- 
sistent and  could  not  achieve  the  goals 
it  set  out  for  itself. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  very  disturbed 
in  recent  days  to  hear  this  administra- 
tion downplay  even  more  the  role  of 
deficits  in  achieving  a  sound  economic 
policy.  Yesterday,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  said 
that  large  deficits  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  affect  this  economy.  Secre- 
tary Regan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  discussing  the  problems 
about  the  deficit,  also  described  yes- 
terday the  issue  before  us  today  and 
he  said.  "This  is  not  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics but  of  appearances."  What  we 
are  doing  here  today  is  keeping  in 
place  the  Reagan/Gramm-Latta 
budget  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
May. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  that 
budget  that  certainly  is  worthy  of 
praise,  and  that  is  consistency.  From 
the  time  it  was  presented,  from  the 
time  it  was  passed,  and  right  up  to 
today,  its  quality  has  never  changed. 
Its  numbers  are  as  sound  as  they  were 
the  day  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  cynically  reprogramed  its 
computers. 

In  any  event,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  budget  process  itself  be  pre- 
served and  that  we  will  have  a  disci- 
pline of  the  budget  intact  before  this 
Congress  adjourns  this  session. 

Early  next  year,  we  will  have  to  have 
a  third  budget  resolution  in  order  to 
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meet  the  new  demands  of  this  econo- 
my. So  I  would  hope  that  even  though 
those  of  us  who  did  not  support 
Gramm-Latta  in  the  spring  and  who 
felt  it  could  not  be  achieved,  and  those 
who  did  support  it  will  join  together  in 
at  least  keeping  the  budget  process 
alive  and  in  putting  this  discipline  on 
the  Federal  budget,  at  least  until  we 
can  deal  realistically  with  it  early  in 
1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  let  me 
say  I  agree  with  the  position  as  out- 
lined by  the  chairman.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  will  have  a  third 
budget  resolution  and  that  is  not  un- 
precedented. We  have  had  third 
budget  resolutions  before. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  we  are  at  the  closing  days  of  this 
session  and  that  we  do  not  have  the 
time  nor  the  economic  figures  neces- 
sary to  go  into  a  full-blown  review  of 
the  budget.  There  have  been  some 
changes  since  we  passed  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  and  I  think 
this  is  the  proper  approach  to  take. 
Certainly,  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  third  budget  resolution,  we  will 
have  more  statistics  and  hopefully  we 
will  have  some  figures  that  both  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  I  can 
agree  with. 

Let  me,  just  for  the  record,  point  out 
what  has  happened  since  the  first 
budget  resolution  was  passed.  We 
passed  the  first  resolution  at  $695.5 
billion.  By  July,  interest  on  the  debt 
had  risen  $10.5  billion  and  entitlement 
programs  had  also  increased.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  these  entitlement 
programs  and  I  can  recall  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  we  called  this  back- 
door spending.  They  merely  came  in 
the  back  door  of  the  Treasury  and 
raided  it  without  going  through  the 
appropriation  process.  They  have  re- 
fined that  "backdoor  spending"  and 
now  they  call  it  "entitlement  pro- 
grams." 

These  are  the  so-called  uncontroUa- 
bles  that  we  like  to  talk  about  back 
home;  we.  the  Congress,  put  them  in 
place  and  they  now  amount  to  58  per- 
cent of  the  budget  that  some  people 
say  we  cannot  do  anything  about.  By 
July,  those  so-called  entitlements  had 
increased  expected  1982  spending  by 
$2.5  billion.  Congressional  action 
during  that  period  added  another  $1.4 
billion.  We  ended  up  with  a  midsession 
review  in  July  of  $708.8  billion. 

Then  we  come  along  with  another 
review  in  September  and  we  added  in- 
terest on  the  debt  of  $5.6  billion.  Enti- 
tlements again  added  an  additional  $6 
billion  and  other  congressional  action 
$1.9  billion.  So.  in  September,  the 
Reagan  budget  was  $722.3  billion. 


Then  we  came  along  since  that  time 
and  saw  that  interest  on  the  national 
debt  increased  by  $3.9  billion.  Again 
entitlements— that  this  Congress  put 
in  place  and  that  some  claim  we 
cannot  do  anything  about,  although  I 
dispute  that  assertion— added  another 
$5.8  billion  to  the  expected  fiscal  year 
1982  outlays,  and  other  congressional 
action  added  $2.9  billion.  So  we  actual- 
ly add  or  come  out  with  a  figure  of 
about  $730.9  billion,  after  taking  into 
account  the  reductions  contained  in 
the  continuing  appropriations  bill  just 
passed. 

Thus,  between  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  present,  interest  on  the 
debt  increased  at>out  $20  billion,  enti- 
tlement programs  about  $14.3  billion, 
and  other  programs  by  virtue  of  con- 
gressional action  increased  about  $5.1 
billion. 

So  those  are  the  figures.  That  is  how 
we  get  where  we  are  today.  I  think,  as 
we  stand  here,  we  ought  to  try  and 
assess  where  we  have  come  this  year. 

This  year,  1981.  has  been  a  historical 
year  in  this  Congress,  particularly  as 
far  as  the  budget  process  is  concerned. 
This  Congress  has  accomplished  more 
changes  in  law  than  perhaps  at  any 
recent  time  in  history. 
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We  have  cut  back  on  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending.  We  have  lowered 
personal  and  business  income  taxes. 
But  certainly  there  is  much  to  do  in 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress 
that  we  have  not  done  in  this  first  ses- 
sion as  far  as  the  budget  of  this  coiui- 
try  is  concerned.  People  out  in  my  part 
of  the  country  want  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  runaway  spending 
that  is  still  going  on  in  this  country, 
the  rimaway  deficit  financing  that  is 
still  afoot  in  this  country. 

Let  me  say  that  this  administration 
is  still  committed  to  doing  something 
about  it. 

Some  Members  seem  to  prefer  to 
focus  on  several  recent  and  discourag- 
ing statistics,  and  certainly  they  are 
discouraging,  as  anybody  is  laid  off 
and  unemployment  increases.  But  per- 
haps all  of  us  would  be  well  advised  to 
consider  some  of  the  enormous  suc- 
cesses that  we  have  had  over  this  last 
year.  To  fully  imderstand  our  success, 
however,  we  have  to  compare  our  ex- 
perience under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  that  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  key  areas  of  the  econo- 
my. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  in- 
flation was  rurming  at  4.8  percent. 
When  he  left  office,  it  was  rising  at 
the  rate  of  12.4  percent.  This  affects 
all  Americans,  and  especially  those  in 
the  lower  income  brackets.  Under  the 
Reagan  administration  it  is  9.6  per- 
cent. 

The  prime  interest  rate  at  the  time 
President  Carter  took  office  was  6.25 
percent,  believe  it  or  not.  And  when  he 


left  office  in  January  of  this  year,  it 
was  21.5  percent.  Now  it  is  15.5  percent 
and  still  heading  downward. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  took  office. 
Federal  spending  was  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  12.3  percent.  When  he  left 
office,  the  rate  of  increase  was  14  per- 
cent. The  latest  estimate  of  the 
growth  in  outlays  under  the  Reagan 
administration  is  10.6  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  In  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, it  is  still  too  high. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  was  inaugurat- 
ed. Federal  revenues  were  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  6.8  percent  per  year.  When 
he  left  office,  revenues  were  rising  at  a 
rate  of  11.6  percent  per  year.  Latest  es- 
timates project  growth  in  revenues 
under  the  Reagan  administration  of 
3.7  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at 
where  we  were  at  this  time  last  year 
and  where  we  are  this  year  imder  the 
leadership  of  President  Reagan. 

One  year  ago,  inflation,  as  I  indicat- 
ed, was  12.4  percent.  That  was  the 
second  year  in  a  row  of  double-digit  in- 
flation. Never  had  we  seen  that  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Understand- 
ably, inflation  was  the  biggest  problem 
facing  the  American  people.  We  have 
seen  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  infla- 
tion this  year.  Consumer  prices  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  this  year  of  9.6 
percent.  Last  month  they  rose  at  an 
aruiual  rate  of  4.4  percent.  Clearly,  we 
are  turning  the  comer  on  inflation. 
Yesterday  we  learned  that  the  produc- 
er price  index  has  risen  7.1  percent 
over  the  last  year,  compared  with  12.4 
percent  for  the  preceding  year.  Also 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  has  slowed  to  6.3  percent. 

Last  year,  inflation  was  simply  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  problem.  The 
economy  as  a  whole  was  very  sick.  In- 
terest rates  on  3-month  Treasury  bills 
were  15.7  percent.  That  is  right;  15.7 
percent  last  year  on  3-month  Treasury 
bills.  Interest  rates  were  tripled  during 
the  Carter  administration.  It  has  been 
a  long  difficult  year,  but  those  rates 
are  now  down  to  about  10.5  percent 
and  they  are  expected  to  decline  fur- 
ther. 

The  gross  national  product  is  an- 
other measure  of  the  health  of  the 
economy.  The  rise  in  real  GNP  has  not 
been  as  dramatic.  Though  production 
rose  at  the  end  of  1980,  for  the  year  as 
a  whole  real  GNP  declined  by  0.2  per- 
cent. During  1981,  though  we  have  en- 
tered into  a  recessionary  cycle,  output 
has  still  risen  at  a  rate  just  over  2  per- 
cent, a  marked  improvement  over 
1980. 

The  improvement  in  our  economic 
affairs  has  not  been  without  cost,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  unemployment  rate  has 
risen  from  7.5  percent  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1980  to  8  percent  in  the  current 
quarter.  And  no  one— no  one— likes 
those  figures.  If  you  talk  with  the  man 
or   woman   without   a  job,   you   had 
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better  talk  about  a  100-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  because  that  is  what  is 
important  to  him.  He  does  not  care 
about  statistics.  He  wants  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living.  He  does  not  want  a 
chance  merely  for  a  handout  or  a  dole. 
He  wants  to  do  something  productive 
in  his  community.  He  wants  to  be 
doing  something  productive.  And  that 
is  what  this  administration  wants  him 
to  do.  That  is  what  the  President's 
program  is  all  about.  It  is  designed  so 
that  it  will  stimulate  savings  and  in- 
vestment and  create  jobs.  It  is  de- 
signed to  restore  the  incentive  to 
work.  We  have  seen  the  improvement 
in  just  1  year. 

Inflation,  as  I  said,  is  down:  interest 
rates  are  down;  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment on  both  scores.  There  have  been 
730,000  new  jobs  created  this  year. 
During  all  of  1980.  only  300.000  new 
jobs  were  created.  So  we  are  seeing 
some  improvement  in  this  area,  but 
obviously  not  enough. 

All  we  hear  from  some  people  are 
complaints.  It  kind  of  reminds  me  of 
the  little  businessman  on  Main  Street, 
in  a  little  community,  who  was  always 
advertising.  He  had  a  good  business 
going,  and  somebody  came  along  and 
convinced  him  that  some  day  they 
were  going  to  have  a  little  recession 
and  that  he  better  reduce  his  advertis- 
ing and  reduce  his  expenditures.  So  he 
started  doing  that.  And  naturally  his 
sales  dropped  off;  soon,  as  far  as  that 
little  businessman  was  concerned,  he 
was  in  a  recession.  I  think  that  is 
about  what  we  are  faced  with  here 
today. 

I  think  the  President's  program  is 
not  working  as  well  as  we  would  like, 
but  it  is  working.  There  are  individuals 
who  claim  that  his  policies,  in  effect 
only  since  October  1.  have  sent  us  into 
a  recession.  Well,  that  is  nonsense  be- 
cause you  are  not  going  to  get  into  a 
recession  l)ecause  of  the  policies  of 
this  administration  just  since  October 
1.  What  brought  us  into  a  recession 
was  the  spending  policies  we  have 
been  following  in  the  administrations 
of  the  past  and  in  this  Congress.  We 
have  always  got  to  keep  in  mind  that 
no  administration,  no  President,  has 
spent  one  single  red  cent  that  is  not 
first  appropriated  by  this  Congress.  So 
let  us  not  blame  the  incumbent  in  the 
White  House  for  excessive  spending. 

Now  we  are  hearing  from  some  quar- 
ters that  we  should  raise  taxes  and 
start  spending  more  money  that  we  do 
not  have.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  30  years.  Well,  we 
just  started  to  relax  the  tax  burden  of 
the  American  people.  We  just  gave 
them  a  chance  to  spend  and  invest 
more  of  their  own  money  rather  than 
having  government  spend  it  for  them. 
And  I  kind  of  think  the  American 
people  are  going  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  and  they  are  going  to  like  it. 

You  will  hear  some  Members  say, 
perhaps,  that  this  is  Mr.  Reagan's  re- 


cession, his  interest  rates,  his  infla- 
tion. Nonsense.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  supported  bankrupt  poli- 
cies of  past  Congresses  and  past  ad- 
ministrations, the  policies  of  spend 
and  spend  and  spend  and  tax  and  tax 
and  tax.  And  now  they  are  unwilling 
to  pay  the  bill.  The  inflation  rate  tri- 
pled under  the  Carter  administration. 
As  I  indicated,  productivity  fell  from  5 
percent  per  year  to  below  zero.  The 
economy  was  in  a  shambles.  We  are 
now  on  a  painful  road  to  recovery— 
and  I  stress  the  word  "painful."  as  well 
as  the  word  "recovery."  We  are  having 
to  pay  the  bill  for  past  excesses. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  those 
past  excesses  is  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  background  material  pre- 
sented to  the  Budget  Committee,  over- 
all Federal  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982 
will  exceed  the  target  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  by  approximately 
$40  billion.  Of  that  amount.  $20  billion 
will  be  needed  for  additional  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt— much 
higher  than  previously  estimated. 
Also,  another  $14  billion  will  go  to  en- 
titlement programs  and  other  mandat- 
ed spending  by  Congress.  In  other 
words,  we  can  consider  ourselves  suc- 
cessful in  part  of  our  task;  namely, 
that  of  controlling  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  spending  programs.  But  now 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  programs  under  the  control  of 
this  Congress,  and  particularly  in  the 
entitlement  area. 

Speaking  about  entitlements,  we 
have  got  an  awful  lot  of  entitlement 
programs  to  look  at.  We  are  not 
merely  talking  about  social  security  or 
older  people.  I  have  in  hand  a  long  list 
of  such  programs  that  I  could  name 
right  now,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go 
into  that.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
have  got  a  lot  of  them  to  look  at. 

The  American  people  realize  how 
difficult  the  task  is  that  we  have 
before  us.  They  know  what  it  is  like  to 
have  to  live  within  a  budget.  But  they 
told  us  a  year  ago  that  they  expect  us 
to  develop  a  budget  characterized  by  a 
lower  tax  burden  and  lower  spending. 

The  facts  indicate  that  we  are  at 
least  making  progress,  though  not 
enough,  in  fulfilling  the  mandate  of 
the  American  people.  While  the  tax 
burden  for  fiscal  year  1982  was  pro- 
jected by  the  previous  administration 
to  be  22.1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  we  have  reduced  that  to  20.4 
percent,  we  have  cut  spending  over 
fiscal  years  1982-84  by  $167  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $131  billion  in 
outlays. 

What  we  have  been  doing  is  painful, 
but  we  have  been  successful  in  doing 
it.  I  think  that  we  have  some  addition- 
al successes  ahead  of  us  in  the  next 
Congress  that  the  American  people 
will  approve  of. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
consumed  14  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 


man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has 
consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  to  the  fact  that  pys- 
chology  and  faith  in  the  program  is 
important.  But  I  think  realistically  we 
have  to  look  at  this  economic  program 
and  ask  serious  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  working. 

D  1640 

To  the  9  million  people  who  are  out 
of  work,  it  is  not  a  rumor,  it  is  a  fact. 
To  the  auto  industry  that  has  seen  a 
drop  off  of  37  percent  since  January, 
that  is  not  a  rumor,  that  is  a  fact, 
except  in  luxury  cars,  such  as  Rolls 
Royces,  where  they  are  having  boom- 
ing sales  as  the  year  has  gone  on. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
put  reality  in  touch  with  faith  in  the 
program  if  we,  are  ever  going  to  make 
sure  that  it  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mattox). 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lis- 
tened with  some  amazement  at  the 
opening  remarks  of  our  friend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  blame  what  is  now 
taking  place  on  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. There  is  a  continuing  effort  to 
engage  in  what  I  would  call  double- 
talk. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  is  there  at  the 
table  on  the  other  side  because  when 
we  were  considering  the  first  budget 
resolution  in  the  spring,  he  served  as  a 
prophet  for  the  administration  and  for 
the  Republican  Party  when  he  enunci- 
ated at  that  time  that  the  Republican 
Party  no  longer  worshiped  at  the  altar 
of  a  balanced  budget.  There  were  some 
of  us  who  were  utterly  amazed  to  hear 
that  statement,  but  his  prophecy  has 
proven  to  be  totally  and  completely 
correct. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  said  I  do  not  "worship  at  the 
shrine  of  a  balanced  budget,"  and  I 
speak  for  myself  alone.  You  may  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  a  balanced 
budget,  but  I  worship  at  the  economic 
shrine  of  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  That  is  my  goal  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  goal.  And  I  think  that 
trying  to  get  a  balanced  budget  the 
way  Herbert  Hoover  tried  in  the 
1930's,  and  Jinwny  Carter  tried  in  the 
1970's  and  you  are  proposing  now  just 
will  not  work.  You  cannot  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  without  full  employment 
and  price  stability. 
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Mr.  MATTOX.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  but  I  think  we 
probably  ought  to  go  back  and  look  at 
the  record  and  I  think  the  record  will 
probably  say  that  the  gentleman  was 
referring  to  the  Republican  Party. 

But  more  importantly,  that  is  part 
of  the  doubletalk  that  I  am  talking 
about.  When  the  gentleman  talks 
about  the  9  million  Americans  who  are 
out  of  work  and  when  the  gentleman 
starts 

Mr.  KEMP.  Is  the  gentleman  accus- 
ing me  of  doubletalk? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  am  talking  in  the 
general  context  of  this  administration 
about  a  kind  of  doubletalk  that  is 
taking  place  here  today.  That  double- 
talk  deals  with  full  employment,  on 
the  one  hand  and  then  talks  about 
prosperity,  but  talks  as  if  those  9  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  unemployed 
do  not  exist.  Yet  this  is  the  highest 
number  in  the  last  22  years.  Tell  them 
about  this  doubletalk  program  that  is 
bringing  us  into  real  prosperity. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  get  to  address 
this  group  because  I  am  oppose  to  this 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  an  absolute 
mistake.  I  think  it  is  an  absolute  mis- 
take we  are  engaging  in  passing  this 
resolution  and  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  it. 

The  Gramm-Latta  program  that  we 
passed  was  full  of  half  truths,  was  full, 
we  learn  now,  of  basically  dishonest 
figures.  We  learn  now  that  it  was  put 
together  in  haste,  and  now  that  we 
know  that  it  was  a  mistake,  how  can 
we  justify  continuing  with  it  in  the 
future? 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can.  When  we 
look  at  exactly  what  the  real  figures 
show,  the  figuries  in  this  resolution  are 
absurd.  This  resolution  says  we  are 
going  to  have  a  deficit  of  $37.65  bil- 
lion. The  reality  that  is  floating  out  of 
the  OMB  now  is  that  the  real  deficit 
that  Mr.  Stockman  and  others  have 
been  attempting  to  hide  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $109  billion  for 
this  fiscal  year.  $109  billion  with  cu- 
mulative effect  estimated  on  the  low 
side  of  $360  billion  in  the  next  3  years. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  when  we 
look  at  those  figues.  if  the  people  who 
stood  before  us  say  we  are  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  it  is  unreal.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  that  only  yesterday  the  Re- 
publican Party  basically  was  saying 
deficits  do  not  cause  inflation.  Now 
today  deficits  do  not  matter. 

Now  if  that  is  not  doubletalk  I  have 
never  heard  of  it,  and  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  deficits 
do  cause  inflation,  and  I  would  say 
that  they  are  going  to  casue  some 
problems,  they  are  going  to  cause 
more  unemployment,  and  I  think  in 
the  long  run  we  would  be  far  better 
off  if  we  defeat  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
What  we  have  before  us  is  a  reaffirma- 


tion of  the  Gramm/Latta  substitute 
adopted  on  May  20,  1981.  This  substi- 
tute projects  a  deficit  of  $37.65  billion. 
It  is  being  sold  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  a  'stopgap  measure"  in  order 
to  give  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration sufficient  time  to  place  their 
economic  program  in  tune  with  reali- 
ty. 

I  oppose  this  measure.  The  Gramm/ 
Latta  proposal  was  nonsense  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  based  on  unrealistic 
assumptions  and  it  was  hastily  con- 
trived. Moreover,  its  principal  sales- 
man. David  Stockman,  did  not  believe 
in  it. 

We  caimot  have  an  economic  recov- 
ery program,  no  matter  what  adminis- 
tration sponsors  it,  that  is  based  upon 
half  truths  or,  in  some  instances,  de- 
liberate falsehoods.  We  cannot  formu- 
late public  policy  based  upon  mere  ac- 
commodation to  political  pressure  be- 
cause we  feel  the  President  is  popular. 

We  do  not  have  a  $37.65  billion  defi- 
cit: we  have  a  $109  billion  deficit— and 
the  Republican  economic  advisers  say 
that  high  deficits  do  not  matter.  I 
assume  that  all  of  my  dear  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  have 
to  throw  away  all  of  their  old  newslet- 
ters wherein  they  complained  about 
deficit  spending.  I  suspect  they  will 
now  be  quoting  Jack  Kemp,  who  said 
that  the  Republican  Party  "no  longer 
worships  at  the  altar  of  the  balanced 
budget." 

This  Gramm-Latta  fiasco,  which  is 
before  us,  is  being  considered  under  a 
closed  rule  which  I  recall  the  Republi- 
cans generally  oppose  when  they  have 
an  amendment.  The  reason  we  have  a 
closed  rule  is  to  prevent  anyone  from 
offering  an  amendment  that  would 
reduce  the  deficit  or  balance  the 
budget.  Certainly,  we  have  also  pre- 
cluded any  positive  action,  either  on 
the  revenue  or  spending  side,  that 
would  address  the  problem  or  rising 
unemployment. 

We  caimot  continue  to  dodge  the 
issues  in  this  country  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram that  has  not  only  failed  to  meet 
the  administration's  expectations,  but 
has  failed  to  meet  anyone's  expecta- 
tions. 

I  do  not  intend  to  participate  in  this 
make-believe  game.  I  urge  Members  of 
both  parties  to  face  reality.  Let  us 
start  designing  programs  that  will  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  protect  necessary 
national  priorities. 

Therefore.  I  vigorously  oppose  this 
resolution. 

I  wish  to  insert  also  for  the  Record 
my  dissenting  views: 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  report- 
ed out  a  resolution  that  incorporates  the 
same  figures  and  is  based  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic assumptions  contained  In  the 
Gramm-Latta  First  Budget  Resolution.  Ob- 
viously, since  none  of  these  figures  is  valid, 
this  action  is  intended  as  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure, in  order  to  confrom  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 


which  requires  a  spending  ceiling  and  reve- 
nue floor  be  in  place  before  adjournment.  In 
essence,  action  has  l>een  deferred  until  next 
year.  By  then  we  will  have  a  more  realistic 
assessment  of  the  policies  that  have  l>een 
enacted  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  our 
economy. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal  was  nonsense  in  the 
first  place.  H  never  had  any  realistic  as- 
sumptions and  was  nothing  more  than  a 
careless,  hastily  contrived  measure,  which 
its  principal  salesman.  David  Stockman, 
didn't  believe  in. 

Nevertheless,  this  action  has  been  necessi- 
tated because  of  the  failure  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  develop  and  implement  a  consist- 
ent economic  plan  that  conforms  to  econom- 
ic realities.  We  receive  proposals  in  Septem- 
ber that  are  labeled  as  absolutely  essential 
for  the  success  of  the  economic  recovery 
program,  only  to  have  them  delayed  or 
abandoned  a  few  weeks  later.  It  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  believe 
when  this  Administration  gets  its  act  to- 
gether, if  it  ever  does,  and  presents  a  budget 
to  us  next  year.  Budget  Director  Stockman's 
private  assessments,  which  have  now  been 
made  public,  are  that  Reaganomics  won't 
work,  that  the  tax  bill  favors  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  and  middle  class,  and 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  at  least 
$30  billion  worth  of  waste  and  inefficiencies. 

Stoclunan's  various  comments,  as  reported 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  reflect  his  growing 
disenchantment  with  the  Administration's 
program: 

"None  of  us  really  understands  what's 
going  on  with  all  these  numt>ers.  You've  got 
so  many  different  budgets  out  and  so  many 
different  baselines  and  such  complexity 
now  .  .  .  And  it  didn't  quite  mesh.  That's 
what  happened.  But,  you  see,  for  about  a 
month  and  a  half  we  got  away  with  that  be- 
cause of  the  novelty  of  all  these  budget  re- 
ductions .  .  .  There  was  a  certain  dimension 
of  our  theory  that  was  unrealistic  .  .  .  The 
supply-siders  have  gone  too  far.  They  cre- 
ated this  nonpolitical  view  of  the  economy, 
where  you  are  going  to  have  big  changes 
and  abrupt  turns,  and  their  happy  vision  of 
this  world  Is  growth  and  no  inflation  with 
no  pain." 

Mr.  Stockman  also  acknowledged  that 
"the  defense  numbers  got  out  of  con- 
trol .  .  ."  He  said,  "As  soon  as  we  get  past 
this  first  phase  in  the  process.  I'm  really 
going  to  go  after  the  Pentagon.  The  whole 
question  is  blatant  inefficiency,  poor  deploy- 
ment of  manpower,  contracting  idiocy  ...  I 
think  there's  a  kind  of  swamp  of  $10  to  $20 
to  $30  billion  worth  of  waste  that  can  be  fer- 
reted out  if  you  push  hard." 

Regarding  the  tax  cut.  which  is  partial  to 
the  rich.  Stockman  said.  "The  hard  part  of 
the  supply-side  tax  cut  is  dropping  the  top 
rate  from  70  to  50  percent— the  rest  of  it  is  a 
secondary  matter  .  .  .  Kemp-Roth  was 
always  a  Trojan  horse  to  bring  down  the  top 
rate."  He  went  on  to  admit,  "It's  kind  of 
hard  to  sell  trickle-down'  so  the  supply-side 
formula  was  the  only  way  to  get  a  tax  policy 
that  was  really  'trickle  down.'  Supply-side  is 
trickle  down'  theory." 

In  any  event,  the  Budget  Committee  is 
willing  to  take  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  I  do 
object,  however,  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  updated  the  economic  assumptions  and 
applied  them  to  this  resolution.  Let  no  one 
t>e  mislead  by  this  Republican-sponsored 
proposal  to  reaffirm  the  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution which  states  the  deficit  in  1982  will 
only  be  $37  billion  or  that  we  will  have  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  The  real  deficits 
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are  $109  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1982,  $119.0 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1983.  and  $132.4  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1984.  This  is  a  cumula- 
tive deficit  of  $360.4  billion  in  the  next 
three  years.  Thus,  every  figure  contained  in 
this  report  will  have  to  be  changed  next 
year.  I  can  only  hope  that  our  delay  will  not 
contribute  to  the  current  recession.  Unfor- 
tunately. 1  believe  it  will  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  in 
this  resolution  we  are  going  to  vote  for 
a  budget  deficit  of  $37^2  billion?  We 
are  saying  that  is  what  the  deficit  is 
going  to  be? 

In  reality  it  is  going  to  be  $106  bil- 
lion; is  that  right? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  $106  billion.  I  do  not 
know  what  reality  is.  but  I  am  abso- 
lutely positive  it  is  not  $37  billion. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Gramm-Ijatta  says 
$37  V^  billion. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  anything  about  the  economic 
growth  assumptions  in  this  budget  res- 
olution? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  do  know  something 
about  them. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  What  are  they  in  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  The  assumptions 
that  are  being  made  are  that  this  pros- 
perity is  going  to  go  forward,  every- 
thing is  going  to  take  place,  it  is  going 
to  be  peaches  and  cream  and  roses. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one 
thing  to  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House 
and  boo  President  Reagan's  attempt  to 
get  the  economy  back  on  the  right 
track.  It  is  another  thing  to  stand  up 
here  as  the  previous  speaker  has  done 
and  not  have  a  single  alternative. 
What  is  the  gentleman  from  Texas'  al- 
ternative to  cutting  spending,  reducing 
the  runaway  borrowing  of  the  Federal 
Government,  lowering  the  tax  burden 
on  the  private  sector  of  this  Nation 
and  the  American  people,  and  reduc- 
ing the  regulatory  burden.  It  must  be 
to  raise  spending,  increase  the  borrow- 
ing requirements,  increase  taxes,  and 
perhaps  even  expand  the  regulatory 
burden  on  enterprise  and  enterprising 
Americans. 

I  think  that  is  a  bankrupt  alterna- 
tive. I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
people  think  it  is  much  of  an  alterna- 
tive. I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  are  going  to  trust  the  leader- 
ship of  this  country  to  a  party  or  to  an 
individual  who  simply  stands  on  the 
sidelines  booing  Ronald  Reagan  for 
what  he  is  trying  to  do:  Restore  this 
country's  economy  and  get  America 
back  on  the  road  to  what  I  believe  is 
absolutely  essential— and  which,  as  I 


mentioned  earlier  in  my  colloquy  with 
my  friend  from  Texas,  is  something 
that  all  of  us  ought  to  agree  to  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— that  is,  high 
levels  of  economic  growth,  full  em- 
ployment, and  price  stability.  I  submit 
to  this  House  that  this  is  something 
which  has  not  been  achieved  in  this 
country  in  a  long  time,  certainly  not 
under  President  Carter  and  indeed  not 
since  President  John  Kennedy,  in  the 
early  sixties. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  The  gentleman  is  not 
suggesting  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  standing  here  booing,  is  he? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  heard  no  alternative. 
If  the  gentleman  allows,  I  will  take  my 
time  back  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  what 
his  economic  alternative  is.  Does  the 
gentleman  really  advocate  raising 
taxes  in  a  recession? 

Mr.  MATTOX.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  at  the  time  that  the  gentleman 
made  his  statement  about  the  Repub- 
lican Party  not  worshipping  at  the 
altar  of  a  balanced  budget 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  not  going  to  give  him  time 
to  put  words  in  my  mouth.  I  said  in 
the  Budget  Committee  hearings  that 
this  Member  himself  worships  at  none 
other  than  the  shrine  of  full  employ- 
ment and  price  stability. 

Now  I  have  said  that  in  the  hearings 
on  Humphrey-Hawkins  as  well.  The 
gentleman  may  disagree  with  the  way 
I  would  like  to  achieve  this,  but  at 
least  come  forth  with  some  alterna- 
tive. To  criticize  without  giving  an  al- 
ternative except  to  raise  taxes  and  fur- 
ther increase  unemployment  is  unex- 
cusable. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  The  point  I  was 
going  to  make  to  the  gentleman,  at 
the  time  the  gentleman  made  the 
statement,  whatever  the  statement 
was  that  the  gentleman  made,  I  was  in 
the  process  of  offering  an  alternative, 
and  that  alternative  was  to  accept 
most  of  the  cuts  that  President 
Reagan  was  recommending,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  engage  in  the  disas- 
trous mismanagement  of  our  tax 
system  that  was  recommended  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  to  us  that  in  effect  he 
would  raise  taxes  even  more  than  they 
have  gone  up  in  1981.  There  has  been 
a  $15  billion  tax  increase  on  the  per- 
sonal income  of  the  American  people 
in  1981.  I  think  that  has  helped  cause 
the  recession.  I  think  putting  off  the 
tax  cut  until  October  of  1981  has 
helped  cause  the  recession. 

Walter  Heller.  Barry  Bosworth,  a 
number  of  Keynesian  economists  have 
all  suggested  that  cutting  the  tax  rate 
was  an  antirecessionary  policy.  The 
gentleman  can  disagree  with  the  tax 


cuts,  but  the  gentleman  himself  has 
no  solution  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Let  me  take  my  time  back  long 
enough  to  make  my  statement  and 
then  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  engage 
in  another  debate,  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

For  the  record— those  who  are  on 
the  floor  today  are  not  as  numerous 
perhaps  as  those  who  might  read  the 
Record  tomorrow— we  now  have  the 
alternative,  we  now  know  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  really  had  in 
mind. 

D  1650 

Do  not  reduce  taxes,  let  them  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

Social  security  taxes  went  up  by  $6 
billion,  income  taxes  went  up  with  in- 
flation to  the  tune,  as  I  said  before,  of 
$9  billion.  For  the  record,  here  are 
some  interesting  facts  about  the  tax 
cut. 

COMBINED  EFFECTS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  TAX  PAYMENTS  OF 
PERSONAL  TAX  CUTS  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASES 
AND  BRACKET  CREEP 


Inotae 


Social 
sacW' 
it»' 


Brxket 
cracp 


Total 


Pirsoiul 

Ux 
cuts' 


Net 
dianie 


Calendac  yeac: 

1911 6  13  19-4  15 

19(2 13  28  41  -41  0 

1983 19  53  72  -84  -12 

1984 &  n  103  -116  -13 

1985 43  104  147  -148  -1 

1986 58  135  193  -181  12 

■  Increase  in  tai  rates  plus  increase  ki  base  atnw  ttiat  consistent  wtti 
growtli  o(  incnnes 
'  Rate  reductions,  indurng.  and  reduction  ol  marriage  penalty. 
Sourer  Ottice  ot  Tai  Analysis 

I  frankly  think  that  is  what  Mr. 
Carter  had  in  mind  for  the  economy. 
He  thought  if  we  continued  to  let 
taxes  climb  as  a  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  if  we  continued  to 
let  the  social  security  tax  climb  as  a 
percent  of  the  payroll,  if  we  continued 
to  let  inflation  just  push  the  American 
people  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets,  that  ultimately  we  could  oal- 
ance  the  budget.  Now,  whether  you 
call  it  an  explicit  tax  increase  or  an 
implicit  tax  increase,  the  American 
people  knew  that  the  percentage  of 
their  income  which  they  could  use 
themselves  for  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles or  houses  or  to  save  or  to 
invest  was  rapidly  shrinking  due  to 
this  impact  of  inflation  operating 
within  the  environment  of  a  steeply 
graduated  tax  code. 

Now,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
Member  disagrees  with  putting  off  the 
tax  cut.  If  anything,  we  should  have 
accelerated  the  tax  cut,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  do, 
and  continue  our  efforts  to  control 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  disturbed 
that  the  major  economic  concern  of 
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the  Congress  and  OMB  has  become 
the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit.  The  of- 
ficial deficit  for  President  Carter's  last 
budget,  fiscal  year  1981,  was  about  $59 
billion.  Now,  by  some  unofficial  esti- 
mates, the  deficit  could  grow  to  $150 
billion  or  more  in  the  next  few  years. 
What  follows  is  an  explanation  of  how 
this  could  happen. 

OMB's  July  estimates  for  the  deficit, 
assuming  we  did  not  enter  a  serious  re- 
cession was  estimated  at  $42.5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  $52.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $44.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  includes  the  rev- 
enue effects  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut  and 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  reconcilia- 
tion package. 

Since  July,  however,  OMB's  new  def- 
icit estimates  have  increased  by  $230 
billion  for  the  3  years:  $96.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  $126.5  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  $145.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Why  such  an  abrupt  jump  in  a  few 
months,  with  no  change  in  policy?  The 
answer  is  the  deepening  recession. 

The  deteriorating  economy  alone 
will  account  for  a  cumulative  increase 
of  $185  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1982- 
84  deficits.  This  is  caused  by  three  fac- 
tors. 

First,  reduced  receipts  due  to  lower 
GNP— as  workers  are  laid  off  and  busi- 
nesses go  bankrupt,  the  Government 
collects  less  revenue  $142  billion. 

Second,  increased  spending  on  un- 
employment-related transfer  pay- 
ment—$11.8  billion. 

Third,  higher  interest  rates,  which 
raise  debt-service  costs— $31.5  billion. 

Three-year  recession-caused  deficit 
increase— $185.3  billion.  In  other 
words,  more  than  tour-fifths  of  OMB's 
estimated  budget  deficit  increase  is 
the  result  of  the  deteriorating  econo- 
my. 

The  deficit  picture  could  become 
even  worse  unless  we  take  action.  In- 
credibly. OMB's  September  estimates 
do  not  fully  reflect  the  recent  rise  in 
the  unemployment  rate  to  8  percent, 
or  recent  predictions  that  the  rate 
may  hit  over  9  percent.  Each  1  per- 
centage-point increase  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate  widens  the  deficit  by 
about  $25  billion— a  signal  to  Congress 
that  ultimately  the  first  task  of  con- 
trolling the  deficit  is  to  control  the  re- 
cession. 

What  should  we  do?  There  are  basi- 
cally three  choices. 

First,  do  nothing.  This  choice  would 
indicate  confidence  in  all  facets  of  cur- 
rent policy,  and  complacency  with  the 
projected  size  of  the  deficit.  This 
really  is  not  an  option. 

Second,  raise  taxes.  The  past  6 
months  indicate  what's  wrong  with 
this  idea.  Six  months  ago.  Congress 
faced  precisely  such  a  choice:  whether 
to  enact  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  effective 
January  1,  1981,  or  to  postpone  the  in- 
centives. Congress  opted  for  the  delay, 
in  the  belief  that  underlaying  the  tax 


cuts  would  save  revenue.  Automatic 
social  security  tax  increases  and  tax 
bracket  creep  amount  to  $19  billion  in 
1981  alone.  Permitting  the  increases 
was  supposed  to  reduce  the  deficit,  re- 
assure the  credit  markets  and  bring 
down  interest  rates. 

Instead,  just  the  opposite  has  hap- 
pened. Interest  rates  rose  at  first.  The 
hoped-for  increase  in  revenues  was 
offset  by  the  budget  impact  of  the 
gathering  recession.  The  deficit  has 
ballooned  by  far  more  than  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  saved. 

The  last  time  Congress  raised  taxes 
during  a  recession  was  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  In  1932.  Congress  retroactive- 
ly more  than  doubled  income  tax  rates 
across  the  board  in  an  effort  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  money  markets.  The 
unemployment  rate  averaged  24.9  per- 
cent in  1933.  The  budget  remained  in 
deficit,  which  is  exactly  what  will 
happen  if  Congress  today  raises  tax 
rates  as  a  means  of  saving  revenue. 

Third,  accelerate  the  tax  rate  cut, 
reform  monetary  policy,  and  continue 
budget  restraint;  this  is  the  only  real 
option.  The  strategy  would  recognize 
the  vital  role  of  tax  reduction  in  pre- 
venting further  economic  decline. 
Economists  are  now  talking  positively 
of  the  effect  of  the  July  1982  tax  cut 
on  the  gathering  recession.  Why  not 
move  that  tax  cut  forward  as  an  anti- 
recessionary measure?  Clearly,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  further  spending 
cuts  should  be  used  to  control  the  defi- 
cit. Monetary  policy  should  aim  at 
lowering  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  using  the  DRI 
econometric  model,  the  positive  effects 
of  moving  up  the  individual  tax  cuts 
by  6  months  would  offset  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  estimated  revenue  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  study  found, 
delaying  the  tax  cuts  6  months  would 
require  a  $15  billion  tax  increase  for 
each  $10  billion  narrowing  the  deficit. 
This  is  because  of  the  negative  eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  tax  increase. 

The  fact  that  interest  rates  rose 
when  the  tax  cuts  were  delayed,  then 
fell  as  the  recession  swelled  the  defi- 
cit, indicates  that  fiscal  policy  is  not 
the  chief  determinant  of  high-interest 
rates.  The  experience  of  the  past  year 
indicates  that  we  have  an  inefficient 
monetary  policy  which,  together  with 
the  delay  of  the  President's  tax  cut 
program,  has  led  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  economy. 

Current  Federal  Reserve  policy,  un- 
changed since  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, is  clearly  out  of  time  with  the 
President's  economic  program  which 
seelcs  growth,  not  recession.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  attempts  to  fix  the 
quantity  of  money  have  been  a  failure. 
As  long  as  this  policy  continues,  there 
will  be  a  gap  between  the  supply  and 
demand  for  money,  which  will  destabi- 
lize interest  rates,  the  economy  and 


President  Reagan's  program.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  realize  it  cannot  solve  a 
monetary  problem  with  a  fiscal  solu- 
tion, and  vice  versa.  It  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  return  to  its  proper 
target:  A  constant  value  or  price  of 
money. 

I  want  to  stand  here  and  join  those, 
who  I  think  are  many,  responsible 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  say,  as  I  said  on  this  floor  many 
times,  a  recession  is  not  a  answer  to  in- 
flation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  want  to  suggest  the  unemployment 
is  unacceptable  to  both  sides  of  this 
aisle,  as  I  believe  it  is  to  the  President. 

It  was  recently  said  that  "Unemploy- 
ment is  the  price  you  must  pay  for 
fighting  inflation"— wrong.  I  criticized 
the  gentleman  in  the  administration 
that  made  that  statement  or  anyone 
else.  That  is  barbaric  economic  policy 
and  I  said  that  publicly. 

I  think  this  Nation  can  have  full  em- 
ployment and  stable  prices.  I  do  not 
mean  full  employment  at  4.5  or  5.1 
percent.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
any  American  who  wants  a  job  and  is 
willing  to  work  cannot  have  a  job. 
What  that  requires  of  this  body  is  to 
continue  the  efforts  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent hold  down  spending  and  borrow- 
ing, but  also  to  bring  about  the  re- 
forms in  tax  policy  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is 
advocating  and  to  put  pressure  on  Mr. 
Voelker  to  bring  about  an  end  to  a  re- 
cession that  I  think  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Federal  Reserve  as  they 
try  to  fight  inflation  by  letting  unem- 
ployment go  up. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
asked  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  yield,  and  I  understand  he  was  on 
limited  time  and  it  was  difficult  to  do; 
but  I  hoped  the  gentleman  would  not 
leave  the  record  with  the  assumption 
that  Democrats  were  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  the  tax  cut  or  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing taxes  for  the  American 
people.  He  has  proved  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  truth,  I  think,  to  leave 
that  impression. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  I  was  suggesting 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who 
wanted  not  to  cut  taxes  in  1981.  was 
implicitly  agreeing  to  a  tax  increase.  I 
think  even  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington would  agree. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  made  some  references  to 
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what  was  passed  in  the  tax  bill.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  were  many 
more  things  in  the  tax  reduction  bill 
than  just  the  reduction  on  personal 
income  taxes  across  the  board,  as  the 
gentleman  proposed. 

Mr.  KEMP.  There  certainly  was. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  the  so-called  Re- 
covery Act  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  was  the  princi- 
pal cosponsor  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  a  number  of  us  co- 
sponsored  that  legislation,  so  tax  re- 
duction has  been  supported  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  agree. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  are  some  ele- 
ments that  I  would  hope  the  gentle- 
man would  recognize  in  the  bill  that 
was  passed  that  were  subject  to  criti- 
cism on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  not  the 
main  features  of  reduction  for  person- 
al income  taxes  or  even  business  cap- 
ital recovery,  but  some  elements  such 
as  the  leasing  provisions  that  have 
come  under  a  little  bit  of  criticism  as 
far  as  whether  they  were  accepted  or 
not. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding.  I  just  want  to  thank  him  for 
endorsing  the  personal  rate  reductions 
that  were  pushed  by  President  Reagan 
and  this  Member  and  with  which  ap- 
parently the  gentleman  is  agreeing; 
but  I  want  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  last  Congress,  before 
there  was  a  President  Reagan  in 
office.  1  introduced  legislation  to 
reduce  the  personal  income  tax  level, 
as  the  gentleman  may  know. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that.  I  wish  I  had  gotten  some  support 
from  the  gentleman  back  when  it  was 
kind  of  lonely  out  there. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  the  gentleman 
had  it.  but  did  not  recognize  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Oh,  is  that  right?  I  am 
sorry  that  I  failed  to  recognize  the 
gentleman's  support. 

I  will  say  this,  his  own  party's  tax 
cut  would  have  cut  the  corporate 
income  tax  by  30  percent  for  Mobil 
Oil,  Exxon,  and  others. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  recover  my  time,  I  was 
accused,  by  the  way,  in  an  editorial  in 
one  of  my  newspapers  of  supporting  a 
tax  reduction  in  personal  income  taxes 
that  benefited  only  the  rich  and  I  was 
accused  in  another  letter  by  my  oppo- 
nent of  having  introduced  a  bill  that 
was  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp),  and  this  was  apparently  a  criti- 
cism offered  by  my  political  opponent 
by  one  of  the  gentleman's  staff. 


But  in  any  case,  the  record  ought  to 
be  clear  that  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  more 
numbers  in  the  last  Congress  and  Re- 
publicans supported  the  idea  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  business,  to  encourage 
capital  formation  and  to  develop  a  new 
sense  of  industrial  revitalization. 

The  Jones-Conable  bill  was,  in  fact, 
cosponsored  by  more  Democrats  than 
Republicans:  so  let  us  not  leave  the 
record  in  any  kind  of  confusion  about 
that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  sounds  like  trickle 
down  economics  to  me. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  declines 
to  yield  and  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement  briefly. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  probably  true 
that  there  is  a  little  too  much  credit 
given  in  both  parties  that  everything 
that  happens  is  the  credit  or  the 
blame  of  the  administration  that  is  in 
office;  but  I  find  it  very  strange  that 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  while  crediting  everything  that 
happened  in  President  Carter's  admin- 
istration as  a  direct  result  of  his  poli- 
cies, apparently  absolve  anything  that 
happens  in  this  administration  as  the 
result  of  the  policies  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
present  incumbent,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  said  last  year  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  said  in 
the  well,  that  he  did  not  believe  reces- 
sion was  a  way  to  cure  inflation  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  unemployment 
was  a  way  to  cure  inflation,  but  his 
Secretary  of  Commerce  said  when  the 
recession  was  announced  that  it  was 
probably  a  necessary  recession,  and 
Mr.  Speakes  for  the  White  House  said 
that  it  was  a  price  we  would  have  to 
pay. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  highlight  the  language  in 
the  report  that  was  coauthored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA),  and  myself.  I  know  that  he  will 
be  commenting  on  it.  I  commend  him 
for  the  effort  that  he  put  into  this,  be- 
cause what  this  language  does  in 
effect  is  urge  the  various  committees 
to  evaluate  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations in  terms  of  reducing 
outlays  as  well  as  enacting  additional 
revenue  sources. 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  lack  of 
new  numbers  in  the  second  resolution 
before  us  today  that  the  first  resolu- 
tion is  taking  on  an  enhanced  impor- 
tance this  year. 

I  would  suspect  that  in  1982  the 
same  thing  will  be  true. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  those 
who  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee 
that  the  March  15  reports  from  the 
committee  be  pragmatic  in  their  evalu- 
tion    of    the    administration's    recom- 


mendations as  far  as  changes  in  enti- 
tlement law,  a£  well  as  other  sections 
in  the  law. 

I  think  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  committee  evaluate  the  ad- 
ministration recommendations  in  a  re- 
alistic way  and  that  their  reports  on 
March  15  established  what  they  feel 
are  the  priorities. 

D  1700 

We  have  heard  many  complaints 
this  year  from  the  various  members  of 
committees  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee usurps  their  prerogatives  in  estab- 
lishing priorities.  Therefore,  we  em- 
phasize in  the  language  authored  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
myself  that  in  making  the  March  15 
recommendations,  they  should  have  a 
realistic  input  on  what  their  priorities 
are  in  terms  of  any  change  in  the  basic 
law. 

I  would  also  hope  we  can  agree  on 
common  numbers  as  we  work  on  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
A  lot  of  the  problems  this  year  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  judgments 
are  based  on  different  sets  of  numbers. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  and  others  have 
urged  OMB  and  CBO  to  try  to  get  a 
common  base  so  that  in  developing  our 
first  budget  resolution  we  are  working 
from  the  same  set  of  numbers  with 
the  same  impact. 

All  of  the  items  contained  in  the  Pa- 
netta-Regula  language  are  directed 
toward  getting  a  realistic  first  budget 
resolution  that  will  diminish  the  ne- 
cessity to  work  with  reconciliation 
under  time  constraints.  We  feel  that 
the  committees  need  time  to  act  in  a 
thoughtful  manner  in  determining  pri- 
orities and  looking  at  changes  in  the 
basic  law  that  will  enable  us  to  reduce 
spending. 

We  just  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  say  that  the  majority 
party  endorses  many  of  the  tax  cuts. 
Therefore,  it  would  follow  that  the 
majority  party  would  also  endorse  the 
idea  that  we  have  to  reduce  spending 
wherever  possible.  We  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  the  language  that  is  included 
in  the  report  the  committees  will 
make  a  strong  effort  to  bring  to  the 
Budget  Committee  thoughtful,  realis- 
tic numbers  in  their  March  15  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  has  17  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
second  budget  resolution,  without 
question,  is  simply  a  restatement  of 
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the  first  budget  resolution,  and  that  is 
it.  period.  In  that  sense  it  is  more  a 
symbolic  statement  of  political  reali- 
ties than  a  budget  statement  of  budget 
realities. 

Clearly,  this  resolution  does  not  re- 
flect what  is  happening  in  the  econo- 
my today,  either  in  terms  of  growth, 
which  was  anticipated  at  5  percent 
and  is  now  somewhere  around  1  per- 
cent, or  unemployment,  which  we 
know  now  is  in  the  vicinity  of  9  per- 
cent, or  in  terms  of  the  deficit,  which 
we  anticipated  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween $37  to  $42  billion  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  and  now  is  anticipat- 
ed to  be  about  $109  billion. 

It  is  not  something  new  in  the 
budget  process  that  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  we  are  adopting  the 
principles  that  were  established  in  the 
first  budget  resolution.  We  have  done 
this  in  the  past.  The  second  budget 
resolution  has  not  necessarily  been  a 
reflection  of  budget  realities,  no 
matter  when  we  have  done  it.  I  think 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  is  really  the  princi- 
pal document,  particularly  with  recon- 
ciliation following  from  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Now,  if  the  second  budget  resolution 
is  not  a  reflection  of  budget  realities, 
then  what  are  the  symbolic  state- 
ments that  are  being  made  here? 
What  political  realities  are  being 
stated  in  this  second  budget  resolu- 
tion? 

I  think  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  statement 
that  this  is  the  year  of  Reaganomics. 
Whether  you  think  it  is  a  Trojan 
horse  or  whether  you  think  it  is  a  riv- 
erboat  gamble,  or  whether  you  think 
it  is  juaL  good,  pure,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, the  reality  is  that  this  is  the 
President's  budget  and  this  is  the 
President's  year.  It  was  his  budget  res- 
olution that  was  adopted.  Reconcilia- 
tion was  largely  fashioned  by  Mr. 
Stockman  and  OMB.  The  tax  cut  was 
certainly  the  President's,  and  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  which  we  en- 
acted today  was  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's reconunendations. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that  today,  as  we  deal  with  the 
budget  resolution,  we  are  simply  reaf- 
firming that  the  economic  policy  this 
country  is  now  operating  under  is  that 
of  the  President.  What  you  want  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Carter  administration  or 
any  other  administration  is  one  thing; 
but  the  reality  is  that  the  economic 
policy  we  have  today  is  that  of  the 
President. 

Second,  this  is  also  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  really  not  too  sure 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  econo- 
my. We  really  do  not  know  what  the 
impact  of  the  tax  cut  will  be.  And  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
evaluate  just  exactly  where  this  econo- 
my is  going  in  the  next  few  months. 

Second,  nobody  has  really  offered  a 
very  viable  alternative.  Even  the  Presi- 


dent, when  he  suggested  in  September 
that  we  ought  to  have  $16  billion  in 
additional  reductions,  never  submitted 
specifics  to  the  Congress  on  revenue 
measures,  on  credit  budget  measures, 
or  on  entitlement  reductions,  all  of 
which  were  suggested  as  part  of  that 
package.  So  we  never  got  specifics 
from  the  administration. 

Also,  Republicans  in  the  Budget 
Committee  never  offered  a  12-percent 
reduction  or  a  6-percent  reduction,  or 
any  kind  of  alternative.  And  for  that 
matter,  the  Democrats,  having  offered 
an  alternative  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, did  not  offer  a  new  approval 
either.  So  we  do  not  have  any  alterna- 
tives at  this  time  to  consider,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  fallen  back  on  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

The  basic  focus  of  battle— and  this  is 
probably  the  primary  statement  of 
this  resolution— is  no  longer  in  this 
year.  The  focus  is  in  the  next  year.  It 
will  be  on  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  1982.  which  is  inevitable,  and  it 
will  be  on  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  1983.  Hopefully  at  that  time  both 
parties  can  present  alternatives  that 
are  fairer  and  better  balanced  than 
the  one  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

Reconciliation  will  clearly  be  a  part 
of  that  process,  and  to  the  extent  I 
think  the  language  that  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  lays  the  ground- 
work for  House  committees  to  begin  to 
consider  what  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  this  Congress  has 
ever  faced,  which  is  reconciliation, 
with  a  weak  economy,  in  an  election 
year.  It  is  going  to  be  a  massive  chal- 
lenge for  us  all. 

So  in  summary  I  would  say  this:  that 
the  resolution  is  basically  a  statement 
that  this  is  the  President's  year,  it  is 
the  President's  policy,  and  it  will  be 
the  President's  consequences  in  terms 
of  what  happens  in  the  economy. 

I  would  urge  Members,  therefore,  to 
vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Mineta), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  EPA  construction 
grants  with  the  chairman  in  relation 
to  the  proposed  second  budget  resolu- 
tion funding  levels. 

The  President  has  said  that  he 
would  request  $2.4  billion  for  the  pro- 
gram if  reform  legislation  is  enacted. 
Agreement  was  reached  today  by  the 
House-Senate  conferees  and  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  ready  for  House 
consideration  in  a  matter  of  days.  In 
the  meantime,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  proposed  second  budget  reso- 
lution totals  could  accommodate  the 
possible  funding  of  this  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
spending  action  to  date,  including  the 
House-passed  continuing  resolution, 
would  leave  substantial  budget  author- 
ity remaining  under  the  second  budget 


resolution.  This  remaining  amount 
would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  a 
$2.4  billion  budget  authority  level  for 
the  construction  grants  program. 
Given  the  probable  timing  of  appro- 
priations action  and  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  year  has  already  begun,  the 
outlay  impact  will  be  negligible.  I 
would  appreciate  the  chairman's  con- 
firmation of  this  information. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  your  understanding 
of  the  situation  at  this  time.  If  legisla- 
tive reform  is  signed  by  the  President 
and  the  President  submits  a  funding 
request  to  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion grants  program,  the  proposed 
second  budget  resolution  could  accom- 
modate a  $2.4  billion  budget  authority 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  staying  after 
this  particular  issue.  He  has  been  the 
leading  spokesman  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  make  sure  that  this  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  brief  colloquy  with  my 
Budget  Committee  chairman.  In  many 
of  the  formula  programs  we  are  not 
making  the  effort  to  use  the  most 
recent  census  data  in  the  allocation  of 
formula  grants.  One  of  the  largest  is 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  This  program  is 
tied  to  the  decennial  census.  I  feel 
that  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  agencies  to  use 
the  most  recent  1980  data. 

In  the  continuing  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  there  is  language  that  in- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
utilize  the  1980  census  data  for  alloca- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1982  title  I  and 
other  education  programs  if  such  data 
becomes  available  before  the  date  on 
which  grants  are  made. 

The  problem  is  actually  twofold: 

First.  We  would  like  to  have  the  pov- 
erty data  available  from  t^e  Census 
Bureau  as  soon  as  possible  before  next 
summer  for  the  ESEA  title  I  funds. 
Otherwise  this  will  put  off  for  another 
whole  school  year  to  1983-84  the  allo- 
cation of  these  funds  with  the  more 
recent  data. 

Second.  In  Florida,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional problem.  The  Department  of 
Education  last  February,  made  a  head 
count  of  all  of  the  refugee  children  in 
the  school  systems.  Assuming  that  all 
of  these  children  are  below  the  pover- 
ty level,  we  would  request  that  the 
Census  Bureau  certify  these  numbers 
so  that  these  children  may  be  counted 
by  the  Department  of  Education  as  el- 
igible for  allocation.  There  are  about 
16.000  of  these  refugee  children  in  the 
Miami  school  system. 
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I  feel  that  the  Congress  in  its  over- 
sight capacity  wants  to  Insure  equity 
in  the  allocation  of  title  I  of  the  ESEA 
funds.  In  Executive  Order  No.  12256, 
all  other  Federal  programs  have  been 
adjusted  to  include  this  number  of  ref- 
ugees, except  for  title  I  of  the  ESEA. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  this  I 
signed  a  letter  from  our  delegation  to 
the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau 
Bruce  Chapman  expressing  these  con- 
cerns. We  are  awaiting  his  response.  I 
have  also  spoken  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia),  who  is 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Population.  He  shares 
my  concern  and  has  agreed  to  work 
with  the  Census  Bureau  to  try  to  have 
these  poverty  figures  expedited  for 
the  use  of  the  Etepartment  of  Educa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  Unfortunate- 
ly, he  is  out  of  town  today  on  official 
business,  otherwise  he  would  partici- 
pate in  this  colloquy. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  concerns  on 
this  issue. 

D  1710 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  use  the 
most  recent  census  data  available  for 
calculating  the  payments  under  these 
programs,  and  I  will  certainly  work 
with  the  gentleman  and  with  Mr. 
Garcia  to  that  end. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  make  one 
other  comment.  The  economic  as- 
sumptions we  are  using  under  this 
second  budget  resolution,  like  a 
growth  rate  of  4.2  percent  and  unem- 
ployment at  7.2  percent,  I  suppose  if 
we  believe  that,  we  believe  in  the 
tooth  fairy. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  is 
the  time  to  have  faith,  I  suppose,  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
Gramm-Latta  and  its  consequences 
were  awful  the  first  time  around,  and 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  past  its  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  debate  on  the 
second  budget  resolution  is  both  eco- 
nomically and  legislatively  absurd. 
Even  worse,  it  is  totally  irrelevant. 
This  second  budget  resolution,  a 
simple  restatement  of  the  first  budget 
resolution,  is  but  another  step  down 
the  road  to  economic  chaos  and  the 
development  of  the  imperial  presiden- 
cy. It  ignores  economic  reality:  it  ig- 
nores our  legislative  responsibility. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  was  the 
passage  of  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  1982,  the  so-called  Gramm-Latta 
budget.  This  resolution  drastically  al- 
tered the  budget  process  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  legislative  intent  of  the 


budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974. 

For  only  the  second  time  since  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  process  of  rec- 
onciliation was  used  on  the  first  reso- 
lution. Reconciliation  was  intended  by 
the  authors  of  the  act  to  be  used  as  a 
tool  to  increase  revenues  or  cut  spend- 
ing during  the  consideration  of  the 
second  resolution  in  September.  This 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion, that  it  is  a  tool  the  Congress  may 
use  to  increase  or  control  Federal 
spending  in  response  to  the  changes  in 
the  economy  since  the  passage  of  the 
first  resolution.  Instead,  the  use  of 
reconciliation  on  the  first  resolution 
renders  its  figures  mandatory  spend- 
ing ceilings  instead  of  the  targets  or 
guidelines  clearly  intended  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  Budget  Act. 

This  first  resolution  mandated  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  the  next  three 
as  well.  Massive  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  CETA,  health  services, 
housing  assistance  and  others  were  all 
predicated  on  an  economic  theory 
which  even  the  Vice  President  at  one 
time  termed  "voodoo  economics." 
That  model  which  now  even  the  ad- 
ministration has  apparently  aban- 
doned, was  fraudulent  from  its  incep- 
tion. 

In  passing  the  first  resolution,  the 
Congress  failed  in  its  responsibility  to 
develop  an  effective,  reasonable  eco- 
nomic policy.  Reconciliation  was  then 
used  to  tie  the  hands  of  Congress.  The 
administration  said  that  if  we  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  if  we  passed  a  tax  cut, 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment  for 
1982  would  be  7.3  percent,  and  in  1983 
6.6  percent.  Yet  the  current  rate  of 
unemployment  is  8.4  and  climbing. 
The  administration  promised  that  the 
deficit  for  1982  would  be  $37.65  billion 
in  1982  and  fall  to  $19  billion  next 
year.  Yet  the  administration's  own 
economists  now  projects  a  deficit  of 
$109  billion  this  year  and  $152  biUion 
in  1983. 

Of  course  we  have  now  been  assured 
by  members  of  this  adminstration  that 
Federal  deficits  are  not  really  a  factor 
in  inflation,  that  we  should  learn  to 
live  with  them.  But  the  rhetoric,  or 
economic  philosophy  which  drove  the 
Congress  to  accept  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  resolution,  to  accept  reconcila- 
tion.  and  massive  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  was  that  the  deficit  must  be 
reduced  at  all  costs  in  order  to  halt  in- 
flation. What  is  the  administration's 
position? 

Simply  because  the  adminstration 
may  be  developing  a  new  economic 
policy,  or  more  likely  trying  to  dis- 
guise their  "voodoo  economics,"  does 
not  mean  that  the  Congress  has  to 
follow  their  lead.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Congress  has  the  right  and  the  au- 
thority to  reassert  dominion  over  what 
is  a  congressional  responsibility— the 
formulation  of  economic  policy. 


Yet  the  second  budget  resolution 
which  simply  accepts  and  reaffirms 
the  Reagan  program  is  based  on  the 
contention  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  wait  for  the  administration  to 
issue  their  new  proposals. 

I  submit  that  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  waiting.  We  must  address 
not  only  the  problem  of  a  faltering 
economy,  but  the  shifting  balance  of 
power  between  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment as  well.  The  Congress  must 
begin  to  formulate  a  reasoned  econom- 
ic policy,  one  which  will  help  to  put 
this  Nation  back  on  the  track  to  a 
thriving,  healthy  economy. 

The  administration's  program  and 
projections  are  wrong.  Unemployment 
is  not  7.3  percent,  the  deficit  is  not  $37 
billion.  These  are  the  realities.  How- 
ever difficult  it  may  be,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsiblity  to  deal  with  these  realities. 
We  can  no  longer  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  hope  that  the  economy 
will  rebound  in  spite  of  Reaganomics. 
Nor  can  we  expect  or  wait  for  the 
President  to  provide  us  with  honest 
answers. 

A  rational  economic  program  is 
within  our  reach.  Passage  of  a  realistic 
responsible  second  budget  resolution 
would  be  a  first  step.  This  resolution  is 
not. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  230).  While  this 
bill  is  based  on  noncurrent  economic 
assumptions,  it  does  reaffirm  the  in- 
tentions of  the  first  budget  resolution 
which  we  passed  in  May.  Because  I 
feel  it  is  important  that  we  recommit 
ourselves  to  a  program  for  improved 
fiscal  responsibility,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
resolution. 

Everybody  knows  the  predicted  defi- 
cit figures  have  more  than  doubled 
since  we  passed  the  first  resolution. 
We  know  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 230  is  a  holding  action  designed  to 
give  us  time  to  evaluate  current  condi- 
tions. Obviously  a  third  resolution  will 
be  needed. 

I  believe  that  passing  this  resolution 
reaffirms  our  commitment  to  gaining 
control  of  the  Federal  purse  strings,  to 
fighting  the  escalating  deficits,  and  to 
the  congressional  budget  process.  Fur- 
ther, this  resolution  as  written  will 
allow  us  to  await  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget  message  while  maintaining 
the  intentions  of  our  economic  recov- 
ery program. 

Work  on  this  resolution  has  proved 
the  need  for  a  consistent  method  of 
budgetary  scorekeeping.  Working  on  a 
budget  with  figures  drawn  from  three 
different  sources  and  three  different 
sets  of  economic  assumptions  is  ludi- 
crous and  inefficient.  In  the  coming 
year,  we  must  streamline  the  budget 
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process  and  agree  to  an  understand- 
able method  for  reporting  funding 
levels.  In  that  way,  perhaps  we  can 
avoid  the  last  minute  push  to  com- 
plete a  second  resolution  which,  like 
this  resolution,  is  a  stopgap  measure 
rather  than  a  substantive  one. 

As  soon  as  the  President  makes  his 
budget  recommendations  next  year 
Congess  will  begin  an  even  more  diffi- 
cult budget  cycle  than  this  year.  We 
need  still  more  spending  cuts.  Cuts  in 
defense  spending  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, too.  My  hope  and  expectation 
is  that  Congress  will  not  reverse  the 
progress  it  made  during  the  past  year 
in  bringing  Federal  expenditures 
under  control.  The  transition  from  the 
budgetary  disaster  which  the  Reagan 
administration  inherited  to  responsi- 
ble Government  spending  will  not  be 
an  easy  one.  While  we  may  not  be  able 
to  bring  the  deficit  to  ssero  by  1984,  we 
should  never  abandon  our  attempts  to 
reduce  it  and  bring  it  under  control. 

While  the  path  to  economic  recovery 
may  be  a  difficult  one,  the  t)enefits 
from  recovery  will  be  many.  The 
American  people  are  still  demanding 
reduced  inflation,  reduced  spending, 
and  reduced  Federal  presence  in  the 
credit  markets.  I  believe  we  can  best 
serve  these  needs  by  passing  the 
second  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  230). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
will,  of  course,  vote  against  the  second 
budget  resolution  because  all  that  it 
does  is  to  perpetuate  the  fraud  on  the 
American  people  when  we  passed  the 
first  budget  resolution.  It  was  a  fraud 
and  still  is.  The  Gramm-Latta  recon- 
ciliation was  a  fraud.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  Members  of  this  hon- 
orable body  to  simply  perpetuate  a 
fraud. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  understand 
exactly  what  is  happening.  We  have  a 
budget  resolution  before  us  based 
upon  absolutely  phony  projections— 
absolutely  phony— phony  projections 
in  terms  of  productivity,  phony  projec- 
tions in  terms  of  where  the  employ- 
ment will  be.  phony  projections  in 
terms  of  how  much  revenue  will  be 
coming  in.  It  is  absolutely  phony. 

But  there  is  a  method  to  this  mad- 
ness, and  I  want  the  Members  to  un- 
derstand what  the  method  is.  for  as 
long  as  we  are  dealing  with  phony  fig- 
ures we  can  then  justify  doing  almost 
anything  that  we  want  to  do  to  de- 
stroy various  social  programs.  Here  is 
the  reality.  We  have  a  deficit  which 
was  greatly  higher  than  anyone  had 
projected,  and  thus  some  members  of 
the  administration  and  some  Members 
of  this  House  are  given  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  say,  "Well,  in  order  to 
end  this,  what  we  must  do  is  to  end  an- 


other social  program  or  to  cut  another 
social  program  grievously." 

Bear  in  mind,  ladies  and  gentleman, 
my  colleagues.  t>ear  in  mind  that 
almost  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  far  too 
many  members  of  this  House  are  oper- 
ating on  one  theory  of  government, 
and  that  theory  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  provide  housing, 
should  not  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities, should  not  provide  jobs, 
should  not  provide  anything  to  meel 
the  needs  of  people.  If  that  is  the 
theory,  then  it  is  easy  to  undo  those 
programs  in  the  name  of  the  greater 
good  or  summa  bona  of  the  Nation  by 
reducing  deficits,  saying  that  in  order 
to  reduce  we  have  got  to  end  any 
money  that  will  come  into  title  I.  end 
all  section  8,  end  all  public  training 
programs. 

That  is  the  scenario,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  spell  it  out  any  more.  I  just 
wish  that  those  who  embrace  this  posi- 
tion would  be  a  little  more  honest.  I 
wish  they  would  come  out  and  say, 
"No,  we  do  not  want  to  just  cut  the 
program:  we  want  to  end  it."  I  think  a 
vote  on  ending  a  program  would  be  far 
more  meaningful  than  the  duplicitous 
road  we  are  pursuing  in  nibbling  away 
at  programs  and  artificially  creating 
situations  that  would  justify  the  end 
of  them. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta),  said  that  this  is 
kind  of  a  symbolic  thing.  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel),  said  it  is  really  a  copout. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  do  not  care  how  we 
describe  it,  it  is  lousy.  It  is  lousy,  and 
it  is  a  deception.  It  is  a  deception  pri- 
marily designed  to  facilitate  the  de- 
struction of  programs  on  which  so 
many  people's  lives  depend. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  are  the  numbers 
any  phonier  this  year  than  they  were 
in  our  last  year's  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Oh. 
yes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  When  we  asked  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  got  a  $60  billion 
deficit? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Yes. 
Those  were  slightly  tainted  figures. 
These  are  phony  ones,  as  Mr.  Stock- 
man indicated.  They  are  phony. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  5  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


I  take  this  time  to  try  to  clear  up 
something  in  my  own  mind  about  this 
budget  resolution.  I  might  say  that 
the  resolution  was  not  on  the  schedule 
for  this  week,  and  I  only  had  a  chance 
to  examine  it  a  little  while  ago. 

This  resolution,  as  I  read  it,  fixes  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  at  $37.65 
billion,  for-  fiscal  year  1983  at  $19.05 
billion,  and  a  surplus  of  $1.05  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Now.  I  might  say  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  at  least  worships  the  con- 
cept of  a  balanced  budget,  so  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  does  call  for  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

But  my  question  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  is 
this:  If  I  understand  the  debate  that 
has  developed  here,  the  figures  are  not 
realistic  and  the  resolution  does  not 
realy  mean  anything:  is  that  a  fair 
question? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  if  the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor 
when  I  made  my  opening  remarks,  he 
will  rememl>er  that  I  pointed  out  step 
by  step  the  increases  that  have  been 
mandated  in  the  budgets  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  when  we  passed 
the  first  budget  resolution,  and  we 
started  out  with  $695.5  billion,  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated,  and  we  are 
now  up  to  about  $730.9  billion,  but  we 
have  to  pass  this  budget  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  have  to  pass  this  res- 
olution in  order  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress, and  as  I  indicated,  the  best  way 
to  save  money  is  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress and  do  it  now. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

So  we  are  really  passing  this  resolu- 
tion to  comply  with  the  law.  But,  may 
I  say  I  really  do  like  the  idea  that  it 
calls  for  a  budget  surplus  by  1984, 
which  I  regard  as  a  conunendable  goal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  first 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  conunittee. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  gentle- 
man's opening  remarks  he  outlined 
some  of  the  contrasts  that  he  saw  in 
this  administration's  economic  results 
versus  what  he  saw  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. I  think  he  specifically 
outlined  figures  relative  to  the  rate  of 
inflation   when   Jinrniy   Carter   came 
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into  office  and  the  rate  of  inflation 
when  he  left.  Did  the  gentleman  not 
say  it  was  something  like  6 'A  percent 
when  he  entered  office:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  when  he  entered 
office,  the  inflation  rate  was  only  4.8 
percent. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Just  4.8  percent? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  con- 
fused that  with  the  6.5  percent.  That 
is  what  the  prime  rate  was  when  he 
entered  office. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  tell- 
ing me  the  rate  of  inflation  was  4.8 
percent? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LETWIS.  And  what  was  it  when 
he  left  office? 

Mr.  LATTA.  About  12.6  percent. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  was  12.6  percent 
when  he  left  office,  and  the  gentleman 
just  said  that  the  interest  rate  was  6 'A 
percent  when  he  entered  office,  but  it 
was  2V/2  percent  when  he  ended  his 
administration? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  is  amazing  that  I  do 
not  read  about  that  in  the  newspapers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Reaganomics  is 
one  thing,  but  what  some  are  asking 
for  is  to  return  to  "Tiponomics." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
the  time  to  yield  unless  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  yield  me  more  time. 

What  they  are  looking  for  is  busi- 
ness as  usual,  more  Government 
spending  and  more  Government  regu- 
lation. I  wish  the  headlines  would  talk 
about  that,  because  this  would  just 
take  us  back  to  Tiponomics. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  So  it 
is  too  late.  The  gentleman's  time  has 
expired.  I  just  wanted  to  know  wheth- 
er he  is  one  of  those  who  wants  to  end 
all  social  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

The  Members  know  that  the  box  we 
are  in  is  that  we  are  attempting  to 
sweep  under  the  rug  the  fact  that  the 
deficit  which  we  thought  would  exist 
when  we  first  considered  this  budget 
resolution  in  June  has  grown  by  a 
factor  of  at  least  twice  to  maybe  $80  or 
$100  billion. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  resolve 
that,  to  right  the  fiscal  policy  of  our 


Nation,  is  to  increase  taxes  or  decrease 
spending.  Those  are  the  only  two  al- 
ternatives. 

As  far  as  this  Member  of  Congress  is 
concerned,  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  for  its  consideration 
a  proposal  which  would  at  least  let  the 
Members  vote  on  whether  we  would 
reduce  spending.  One  would  think, 
what  is  wrong  with  that,  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  consider  that  as  an  option?  But 
the  answer  is  that  we  just  adopted  a 
rule  by  a  majority  of  some  40  votes 
which  precludes  any  Member  of  this 
House  from  even  putting  before  the 
House  for  a  vote  whether  we  want  to 
reduce  spending  as  an  option. 

Now,  the  total  of  spending  reduc- 
tions that  this  Member  developed 
comes  to  some  $42  billion,  and  when 
we  talk  around  this  place  with  policy- 
makers and  some  of  the  senior  Mem- 
bers, we  get  this  litany  that  says: 
"Well,  you  know,  you're  a  junior 
Member  from  California.  You  really 
have  not  learned  yet  that  we  cannot 
reduce  spending.  There  is  no  practical 
way  to  reduce  spending  because,  you 
see,  these  constituencies  are  built  into 
the  system,  and  the  moment  we  try  to 
cut  their  budgets  they  will  rise  up  in 
indignation  and  throw  the  Members 
out  of  Congress  who  attempt  to  cut 
their  benefits." 

That  is  the  litany,  and  I  just  do  not 
choose  to  believe  that.  There  are  a  lot 
of  taxpayers  out  there,  and  there  is  a 
recent  poll  I  have  seen  that  indicates 
that  58  percent  of  the  American 
people  want  additional  budget  cuts  as 
a  means  of  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that. 
Maybe  someday  we  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has  5 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  announce  for  the  Members 
who  would  like  to  further  discuss  the 
budget  that  I  have  a  special  order  for 
tonight  to  discuss  deficits  and  the 
budget.  Because  of  the  press  of  time, 
we  as  nonmembers  of  the  Budget 
Committee  do  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so,  so  I  invite  any  and  all 
Members  to  come  in  after  we  have  fin- 
ished, maybe  by  7  or  7:30,  and  we  will 
be  talking  about  the  budget,  taxes, 
and  deficits. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wat- 
kins). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  at  this  time  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  to  the 
gentleman    from    California,    and    I 


know  your  area  because  a  number  of 
years  ago  as  a  youngster  I  used  to  go 
to  California  and  pick  up  a  few  pota- 
toes in  his  area.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  California  knows,  as  fact, 
the  administration's  admission  of  a 
$109  billion  deficit  in  1982,  $153  billion 
in  1983,  and  $162  billion  in  1984,  that 
adds  up  close  to  $424  billion  and  climb- 
ing worth  of  deficits  in  the  next  36 
months.  That  is  nearly  a  half  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  deficits  just  the  next 
36  months. 

If  all  areas  of  the  Federal  budget 
other  than  and  with  the  exception  of 
defense,  veterans  and  entitlement  of 
social  security,  pensions,  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  which  is  bound 
to  increase,  were  cut,  it  would  not  wipe 
out  the  near  one-half  trillion  deficit 
the  administration  is  going  to  have. 
The  administration  will  have  to  have 
some  type  of  increased  revenues,  in- 
creased taxes.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
proposal  is  going  to  be,  but  I  am  will- 
ing for  him  to  come  forth  with  that 
particular  proposal,  because  we  cannot 
get  the  deficit  down  just  by  cutting 
those  areas  that  he  has  proposed  and 
that  he  is  willing  to  cut. 

So  I  would  like  to  make  that  point  so 
the  people  will  not  be  misled  by  those 
who  propose  that  only  budget  cuts  will 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  close  the  debate 
by  asking  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  budget  resolution  so  that  we  can 
maintain  the  discipline  of  the  Budget 
Act  until  early  next  year  when  we  will 
have  to  have  a  third  budget  resolution 
and  debate  it  in  the  context  of  new 
policy  decisions  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1730 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  295  and  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  206,  nays 
200,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  351] 
YEAS— 206 
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Akaka 
Andrews 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 


Aspln 
Atkinson 


BafalU 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coleman 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Eteerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Pindley 

Flippo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Badham 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coats 


Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lent 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

Murtha 

NAYS-200 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Courier 

Coyne.  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Dellums 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dreier 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ertel 


Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stratton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


E>ans(IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fields 

Pish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gi'lman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 


Heckler 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCollum 

McHugh 

MIkuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moffett 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 


Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Udall 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

Whitten 

WUIiams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zeferetti 


The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1750 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  \  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Membiers  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 230. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosso).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING-27 


AuCoin 

Beard 

Bedell 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Boner 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 


Crockett 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daschle 
Doman 
Evans  (GA) 
Fithian 
Garcia 
Goldwater 
Hall  (OH) 

D  1740 


Howard 

Jones  (TN) 

Lantos 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Neal 

Oakar 


The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McCloskey  for.  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Beard  for,  with  Mr.  Dan  Daniel 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  AuCoin 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Molinari. 
Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Lantos  with  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 
Mr.  Garcia  with  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  E>aschle  with  Mr.  Fithian. 
Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr,  Hall  of  Ohio, 

Messrs.  STARK,  FAZIO,  FIELDS, 
ZEFERETTI,  RALPH  M.  HALL. 
LEWIS,  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE,  FAS- 
CELL,  ROSTENKOWSKI,  and 
FOGLIETTA  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LUJAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  884 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and 
extend  programs  to  provide  price  sup- 
port and  production  incentives  for 
farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 
CoifFERENCE  Report  (H.  Reft.  No,  97-377) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S, 
884)  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to  pro- 
vide price  support  and  production  incentives 
for  farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act,  with  the  foUowing  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981 ". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
TITLE  I— DAIRY 
Sec.  101.  Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 
Sec.  102.  Legal  status  of  producer  handlers. 

103.  Milk  price  support 

104.  Transfer  of  dairy  products  to  vet- 
erans hospitals  and  the  military. 

105.  Dairy  indemnity  program. 

106.  Reduction  of  dairy  p  XHluct  inven- 
tories. 

Sec.  107.  Dairy  program  operation  report 

TITLE  II— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

Sec.  201.  Extension    of    support    program; 
■     support  price. 

TITLE  III- WHEAT 

Sec.  301.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  wheat  acreage  reduction 
and  set-aside  program,  and  land  diver- 
sion for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat 

Sec.  302.  Nonapplicability  of  certificate  re- 
quirements. 

Sec.  303.  Suspension  of  marketing  quotas 
and  producer  certificate  provisions. 

Sec.  304.  Suspension  of  quota  provisions. 

Sec.  305.  Nonapplicability  of  section  107  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the  1982 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
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through  198S  crops  of  wheat. 
TITLE  IV— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  401.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  feed  grain  acreage  reduc- 
tion and  set-aside  program,  and  land 
diversion  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains. 

Sec.  402.  Nonapplicability  of  section  105  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 
TITLE  V— COTTON 

Sec.  501.  Suspension  of  base  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas  and  related 
provisions. 

Sec.  502.  Loan  rates  and  target  prices,  dis- 
aster payments,  cotton  acreage  reduc- 
tion program,  and  land  diversion  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland 
cotton. 

Sec.  503.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price  restrictions. 

Sec.  504.  Miscellaneous  cotton  provisions. 

Sec.  505.  Skiprow  practices. 

Sec.  506.  Preliminary  allotments  for  1986 
crop  of  upland  cotton. 

Sec.  507.  Upland  cotton  loan  differentials. 

Sec.  508.  Extra  long  staple  cotton  price  sup- 
port 

TITLE  VI— RICE 

Sec.  601.  Repeal  of  provisions  relating  to 
national  acreage  allotments,  alloca- 
tions, apportionment,  marketing 
Quotas,  and  penalties. 

Sec.  602.  Loan  rates,  target  prices,  disaster 
payments,  rice  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram, and  land  diversion  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice. 

Sec.  603.  Report  on  trading  of  rice  futures. 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 
Sec.  701.  Suspension    of  marketing   quotas 

and  acreage  allotments. 
Sec.  702.  National     poundage     quota     and 

farm  poundage  quota. 
Sec.  703.  Sale,    lease,    or   transfer   of  farm 

poundage  quota. 
Sec.  704.  Marketing  penalties:  disposition  of 

additional  peanuts. 
Sec.  70S.  Price  support  program. 
Sec.  706.  Reports  and  records. 
Sec.  707.  Suspension  of  certain  price  sup- 
port provisions. 

TITLE  VIII-SOYBEANS 
Sec.  801.  Soybean  price  support 
TITLE  IX-SUGAR 
Sec.  901.  Sugar  price  support 
TITLE   X— GRAIN    RESERVES    AND    NA- 
TIONAL    AGRICULTURAL     COST     OF 
PRODUCTION     STANDARDS     REVIEW 
BOARD 

Subtitle  A— Grain  Reserves 
Sec.  1001.  Producer    reserve    program    for 

wheat  and  feed  grains. 
Sec.  1002.  Forgiveness  of  violations. 
Sec.  1003.  Disaster  reserve. 
Sec.  1004.  Conforming  amendment 
Subtitle  B— National  Agricultural  Cost  of 
Production  Standards  Review  Board 
Sec.  1005.  Establishment  of  Board. 
Sec.  1006.  Membership  of  Board. 
Sec.  1007.  Functions  of  Board. 
Sec.  1008.  Board  meetings. 
Sec.  1009.  Recommendations  to  Secretary. 
Sec.  1010.  Reports. 
Sec.  1011.  Support  services. 
Sec.  1012.  Compensation. 
Sec.  1013.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 
Sec.  1014.  Termination. 

TiTLE  XI-MISCELLANEOUS 

Subtitle  A— Miscellaneous  Commodity 

Provisions 

Sec.  1101.  Payment  limitations  for  wheat 


feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice. 
Sec.  1102.  Finality  of  determinations. 

1103.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sales  price  restrictions  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains. 

1104.  Application  of  terms  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

1105.  Supplemental  set-aside  and  acre- 
age limitation  authority. 

Sec.  1106.  Normally   planted    acreage    and 

target  prices. 
Sec.  1107.  Normal  supply. 
Sec.  1108.  Nonquota     tobacco     subject     to 
quota. 
1109.  Tobacco  program  cost 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Subtitli  B— General  Provisions 


Sec.  1110.  Special  grazing  and  hay  program. 

Sec.  1111.  Emergency  feed  program. 

Sec.  1112.  Farm  income  protection  insur- 
ance program  study. 

Sec.  1113.  State  agency  authority  for  grain 
inspections  at  export  port  locations. 

Sec.  1114.  Distribution  of  surplus  commod- 
ities; special  nutrition  projects. 

Sec.  1115.  Perishable  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Sec.  1116.  Department  of  Agriculture  adm- 
sory  committees. 

Sec.  1117.  Cost  of  production  study. 

Sec.  1118.  Unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  or  ad- 
vertise protected  seed  when  not  certi- 
fied by  a  State  agency. 

Sec.  1119.  Protection  against  the  introduc- 
tion and  dissemination  of  plant  pests. 

Sec.  1120.  Authority  to  release  bee  germ 
plasm. 

Sec.  1121.  User  fees  for  reports  and  publica- 
tions. 

Sec.  1122.  Inspection   and   other  standards 
for  imported  meat  products. 
TITLE  XII— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
AND  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


Subtitle  A— General  Export  Provisions 


Sec. 


Export    Credit    Re- 


1201.  Agricultural 
volving  Fund. 

Sec.  1202.  Congressional  consultation  on  bi- 
lateral commodity  supply  agreements. 

Sec.  1203.  Special  standby  export  subsidy 
program. 

Sec.  1204.  Agricultural  embargo  protection. 

Sec.  1205.  Development  of  plans  to  alleviate 
adverse  impact  of  export  embargoes  on 
agricultural  commodities. 

1206.  Consultation  on  grain  mp.rketing. 

1207.  Expansion  of  international  mar- 
kets for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof. 

1208.  Increased  usage  of  protein  by- 
products derived  from  alcohol  fuel  pro- 
duction. 

1209.  Exemption  for  protein  byprod- 
ucts. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Subtitle  B— Public  Law  480 


Sec. 


Sec. 


1210.  Self-help  measures  to  increase  ag- 
ricultural production;  verification  of 
self-help  provisions. 

1211.  Requirement  for  invitations  for 
bids  on  title  I  purchases. 

Sec.  1212.  Title  II  authorization  ceiling. 

Sec.  1213.  Overseas  market  development 

Sec.  1214.  Valuation  of  commodities. 

Sec.  1215.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  1216.  Extension  of  program. 

TITLE  XIII-FOOD  STAMP  AND  COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 

Sec.  1301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1302.  Household  definitioTL 

Sec.  1303.  Alaska's  thrifty  food  plan. 

Sec.  1304.  Adjustment  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan. 

Sec.  1305.  Reimbursement  exclusion. 


Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
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1306.  Energy  assistance  payments;  ex- 
cluded payments  of  other  programs. 

1307.  Disallowance   of  deductions  for 
expenses  paid  by  vendor  payments. 

1308.  Attribution    of  income    and    re- 
sources to  sponsored  aliens. 

1309.  Resources. 

1310.  Annualization  of  work  registra- 
tion. 

1311.  Work  requirements. 

1312.  State  issuance  liability. 

1313.  Access  of  Comptroller  General  to 
information. 

1314.  Reporting  of  abuses  by  the  public. 
Retail  redemption. 
Sixty-day    transfer   of  certifica- 


1315. 
1316. 
tion. 
1317. 
1318. 
1319. 


Notice  of  verification. 

Recertification  notice. 

Disclosure  of  information  to 
Comptroller  General,  law  enforcement 
officials. 

1320.  Restoration  of  lost  benefits. 

1321.  Information. 

1322.  Nutrition  education  program. 

1323.  Alaskan  fee  agents. 

1324.  Minimum  mandatory  court  sen- 
tence for  criminal  offenses;  work  resti- 
tution program. 

1325.  Staffing. 

1326.  Incentives  for  error  reduction  ef- 
forts and  corrective  action  plans. 

1327.  Social  Security  account  numbers. 

1328.  Extending  and  amending  cash- 
out  pilot  projects. 

1329.  Nutritional  monitoring. 

1330.  Pilot  projects  to  simplify  the 
processing  of  applications  for  certain 
AFDC,  SSI,  and  Medicaid  recipients. 

1331.  Food  stamp  funding  and  program 
extension. 

1332.  Incentives,  sanctions,  and 
claims. 

1333.  Workfare. 

1334.  Extension  of  authorities,  penal- 
ties for  fraud,  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions. 

1335.  Commodity  supplemental  food 
program— pilot  projects  for  the  elderly 
and  administrative  costs. 

1336.  Food  distribution  program  for 
certain  Indian  households. 

1337.  Authority  of  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

1338.  Effective  date. 


Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 

sec. 

TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH,  EXTENSION,  AND  TEACH- 
ING POLICY  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

Sec.  1401.  Short  tiUe. 

Sec.  1402.  Findings. 

Sec.  1403.  Purposes. 

Sec.  1404.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1405.  Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
and  coordinating  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  1406.  Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Forestry  Research. 

Sec.  1407.  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sciences. 

Sec.  1408.  National  Agricultural  Research 
and  Extension  Users  Advisory  Board. 

Sec.  1409.  Existing  research  programs. 

Sec.  1410.  Federal-State  partnership. 

Sec.  1411.  Secretary's  report. 

Sec.  1412.  Libraries   and   information    net- 
work. 
■  Sec.  1413.  Staff  support  for  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil and  the  Advisory  Board. 

Sec.  1414.  General  provisions;  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  1415.  Program  for  competitive,  special, 
and  facilities  grants  for  agricultural 
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research. 

Sec.  1416.  Amendments  to  the  Research  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963. 

Sec.  1417.  Apportionment  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

Sec.  1418.  Federal  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences. 

Sec.  1419.  Transfer  of  functions  under  the 
Second  Morrill  Act 

Sec.  1420.  National  Agricultural  Science 
Award. 

Sec.  1421.  Redesignation  of  instruction 
funding. 

Sec.  1422.  Alcohol  and  industrial  hydrocar- 
bons. 

Sec.  1423.  Nutrition  education  program. 

Sec.  1424.  Repeal  of  section  1426  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977. 

Sec.  1425.  Human  nutrition  research  and 
information  management  system. 

Sec.  1426.  Conforming  amendment 

Sec.  1427.  Eligible  institutions  for  animal 
health  and  disease  research  funds. 

Sec.  1428.  Animal  Health  Science  Research 
Advisory  Board. 

Sec.  1429.  Appropriations  for  animal  health 
and  disease  research  programs  at  eligi- 
ble institutions. 

Sec.  1430.  Appropriations  for  research  on 
specific  national  or  regional  animal 
health  or  disease  problems. 

Sec.  1431.  Extension  at  1890  land-grant  col- 
leges, including  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Sec.  1432.  Agriculture  research  in  1890  land- 
grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute. 

Sec.  1433.  Authority  to  award  grants  to  up- 
grade 1890  land/grant  college  research 
facilities. 

Sec.  1434.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  solar  energy  model  farms  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Sec.  1435.  Solar  energy  definition. 

Sec.  1436.  International  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension. 

Sec.  1437.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  existing  and  certain  new  agricul- 
tural research  programs. 

Sec.  1438.  Authorization  for  appropriations 
for  extension  programs. 

Sec.  1439.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  1440.  Aquaculture  and  rangeland  re- 
search. 

Sec.  1441.  Cooperative  State  forestry. 

Sec.  1442.  Prohibition  against  reduction  of 
State  funds  upon  increase  in  Federal 
allotment 

Sec.  1443.  Excess  Federal  property. 

Sec.  1444.  Rural  development  and  small 
farm  research  and  extension. 

Sec.  1445.  Increased  emphasis  on  marketing 
education  programs  for  small  and 
medium  size  family  farming  oper- 
ations. 

Sec.  1446.  Soybean  Research  Advisory  Insti- 
tute. 

Sec.  1447.  Administrative  jurisdiction  over 
lands. 

TITLE  XV— RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Subtitle  A— Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

Sec.  1501.  Policy 

Subtitle  B— Special  Areas  Conservation 
Program 
Sec.  1502.  Findings. 

Sec.  1503.  Formulation  and  implementation - 
of  special  areas  conservation  program. 
Sec.  1504.  Program  to  be  directed  at  specific 

problems. 
Sec.  1505.  Contract  limitations. 
Sec.  1506.  Notification  of  Congress  and  ap- 


proval of  designations. 

Sec.  1507.  Utilization  of  services  and  facili- 
ties. 

Sec.  1508.  Improvement  of  technology. 

Sec.  1509.  Authorization  for  appropriatioTU. 

Sec.  1510.  Report  to  Congress. 

Sec.  1511.  Protection  of  participants. 

Subtitle  C— Amendments  to  the  Small  Water- 
sited  Program  and  to  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act 

Sec.  1512.  Amendments  to  small  watershed 
program. 

Sec.  1513.  Amendment    to    the    Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
Subtitle  D— Matching  Grants  for 
Conservation  Activities 

Sec.  1514.  Grants  program- 
Sec.  1515.  Program     implementation     and 
review. 

Sec.  1516.  Plans. 

Sec.  1517.  Matching  funds. 

Sec.  1518.  Records. 

Sec.  1519.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 
Subtitle  E— Conservation  Loan  Program 

Sec.  1520.  Conservation  loans. 

Subtitle  F— Reservoir  Sedimentation 
Reduction  Program 

Sec.  1521.  Formulation  of  program. 

Sec.  1522.  Plans. 

Sec.  1523.  Approval  of  plans. 

Sec.  1524.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

Sec.  1525.  Report 

Subtitle  G— Volunteers  for  Department  of 
Agriculture  Programs 

Sec.  1526.  Establishment  of  program. 

Sec.  1527.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 

Subtitle  H— Resource  Conservation  and 

Development  Program 

Sec.  1528.  Purpose. 

Sec.  1529.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1530.  Resource  conservation  and  devel- 
opment program. 

Sec.  1531.  Selection     of     new     designated 
areas. 

Sec.  1532.  Authority  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1533.  Agreements;    terms    and    condi- 
tions. 

Sec.  1534.  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Policy  Board, 

Sec.  1535.  Evaluation  of  program. 

Sec.  1536.  Limitation  on  provision  of  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  1537.  Supplemental    authority    of    the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  1538.  Authorization  for  appropriations. 
Subtitle  I— Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act 

Sec.  1539.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1540.  Findings,    purpose,    and    defini- 
tions. 

Sec.  1541.  Farmland  protection  policy. 

Sec.  1542.  Existing  policies  and  procedures. 

Sec.  1543.  Technical  assistance. 

Sec.  1544.  Farmland  resource  information. 

Sec.  1545.  Grants;  contracts. 

Sec.  1546.  Report 

Sec.  1547.  Statement  of  limitation. 

Sec.  1548.  ProhibitiOTL 

Sec.  1549.  Effective  date. 

Subtitle  J— Miscellaneous  revisions 

Sec.  1550.  Local    search    and    rescue    oper- 
ations. 

Sec.  1551.  Reclamation. 

Sec.  1552.  Payments  for  land  removed  from 
production  for  conservation  purposes. 

Sec.  1553.  Conservation  tillage. 

Sec.  1554.  Regulations. 

TITLE XVI— CREDIT,  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  FAMILY  FARMS 

Sec.  1601.  Farmers    Home    Administration 
real  estate  and  operating  loans  to  co- 


operatives. 

Sec.  1602.  Equalizing  access  to  credit  for 
widows  and  other  single  parents. 

Sec.  1603.  Lease  of  facilities. 

Sec.  1604.  Borrower's  net  worth. 

Sec.  1605.  Extension  of  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 

Sec.  1606.  Farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram. . 

Sec.  1607.  Rural  Ulephone  bank  amend- 
ment 

Sec.  1608.  United  States  policy  on  family 
farms. 

TITLE  XVII-FLORAL  RESEARCH  AND 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION 

Sec.  1701.  Short  titU. 

Sec.  1702.  Congressional  findings  and  dec- 
laration of  policy. 

Sec.  1703.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1704.  Floral  research  and  promotion 
orders. 

Sec.  1705.  Notice  and  hearing. 

Sec.  1706.  Finding  and  issuance  of  an  order. 

Sec.  1 707.  Required  terms  in  orders. 

Sec.  1708.  Permissive  terms  in  orders. 

Sec.  1709.  Requirement  of  referendum. 

Sec.  1710.  Suspension  and  termination  of 
orders.  ' 

Sec.  1711.  Provisions  applicable  to  amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  1712.  Exemptions. 

Sec.  1713.  Producer  or  importer  refund. 

Sec.  1714.  Petition  and  review. 

Sec.  1715.  Enforcement 

Sec.  1716.  Certification  of  organizations. 

Sec.  1717.  Regulations. 

Sec.  1718.  Investigations;  power  to  subpena 
and  take  oaths  and  affirmations;  aid 
of  courts. 

Sec.  1719.  Separability. 

Sec.  1720.  Authorization. 

TITLE  XVIII-EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  1801.  Effective  date. 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 
Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  is 
further  amended  by— 

(i)  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (fi)  of 
suluection  8ci5)  all  that  part  of  said  suth 
paragraph  IB)  which  follows  the  comma  at 
the  end  of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUounng:  '\d)  a  further  adjust- 
ment to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in 
the  production  of  milk  through  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  the  total  value  of  the  milk 
purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  ftan- 
dlers,  among  producers  on  the  basis  of  their 
marketings  of  mUk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year,  and  (e)  a  provision  providing  for 
the  accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a 
fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in 
the  production  of  milk  may  t>e  included  in 
an  order. "; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  8ci  1 7)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ";  Provided  further.  That  if 
one-third  or  more  of  the  producers  as  de- 
fined in  a  milk  order  apply  in  writing  for  a 
hearing  on  a  proposed  amendment  of  stich 
order,  the  Secretary  shall  call  such  a  hearing 
if  the  proposed  amendment  is  one  that  may 
legally  be  made  to  such  order.  Sul}section 
{12)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  cooperative  to  act  for  its  mem- 
bers in  an  application  for  a  hearing  under 
the  foregoing  proviso  and  nothing  in  such 
proviso  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  calling  an  amendment  hear- 
ing as  provided  in  subsection  13)  of  this  sec- 
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lion.  The  Secretary  shall  not  be  required  to 
call  a  hearing  on  any  proposed  amendment 
to  an  order  in  response  to  an  application  for 
a  hearing  on  such  proposed  amendment  if 
the  application  requesting  the  hearing  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  has  an- 
nounced the  decision  on  a  previously  pro- 
posed amendment  to  such  order  and  the  two 
proposed  amendments  are  essentially  the 
same. ":  and 

(3)  inserting  after  the  phrase  "pure  and 
wholesome  milk"  in  section  ScilS)  the 
phrase  "to  meet  current  needs  and  further  to 
assure  a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to 
maintain  productive  capacity  sufficien'.  to 
meet  anticipated  future  needs". 

(6)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shali 
become  effective  January  1.  1982.  and  shall 
terminate  December  31.  19S5. 

Legal  Status  of  Producer  Handlers 

Sec.  102.  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  shall  be  the  same  sub- 
sequent to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
made  by  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

Milk  Price  Support 

Sec.  103.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  section  ISO  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
is  amended  by— 

il)  striking  out  everything  in  subsection 
(c)  after  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing.  (.1)  effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision  and  ending  September  30.  1982. 
the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  such 
level  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
less  than  tl3.10  per  hundredweight  for  milk 
containing  3.67  per  centum  milk  fat:  and  (2) 
effective  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1983,  September  30.  1984.  and 
September  30.  1985.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  less  than  tl3.25.  tU.OO, 
and  814.60,  respectively,  per  hundredweight 
for  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  milk 
fat:  Provided,  That,  for  each  fiscal  year 
during  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1982. 
and  ending  September  30.  1985,  if  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  as  of  the  beginning  of  any 
such  fiscal  year  that  the  net  cost  of  Govern- 
ment price  support  purchases  of  milk  or  the 
products  of  milk  will  be  less  than 
SI. 000.000.000  during  the  fiscal  year,  the 
price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at  such  level 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less 
than  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for as  of  the  beginning  of  the  relevant  fiscal 
year:  Provided  further.  That  if  the  Secretary 
estimates  that  net  Government  price  sup- 
port purchases  of  milk  or  the  products  of 
milk  will  be  less  than  4.0  billion  pounds 
imilk  equivalent)  in  fiscal  year  1983:  3.5  bil- 
lion pounds  (milk  equivalent)  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and  2.69  billion  pounds  (milk  equiva- 
lent) in  fiscal  year  1985,  the  price  of  milk 
shall  be  supported  at  such  level  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  75 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  relevant  fiscal  year. 
Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  the  purchase  of  milk  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk. ":  and 

(2)  repealing  subsection  (d). 
Transfer  of  Dairy  Products  to  Veterans 
Hospitals  and  the  Military 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act   of  1949   is   amended    by   striking   out 


"1981 "  in  subsections  (a)  and  <6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1985". 

Dairy  Indemnity  Program 

Sec.  105.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1968  (7  U.S.C.  4501),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1985". 

Reduction  of  Dairy  Product  Inventories 

Sec.  106.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
utilvie,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
authorities  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (including  exporta- 
tion of  dairy  products  at  not  less  than  pre- 
vailing world  market  prices),  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480).  and  other  authorities 
available  to  the  Secretary  to  reduce  invento- 
ries of  dairy  products  held  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  so  as  to  reduce  net 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  expendi- 
tures to  the  estimated  outlays  for  the  milk 
price  support  program  used  in  developing 
budget  outlays  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year. 

Dairy  Program  Operation  Report 

Sec.  107.  Not  later  than  December  31.  1982, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  a  report  describing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  existing  Federal 
programs  and  the  consequences  of  possible 
new  programs,  for  controlling  or  minimiz- 
ing surpluses  of  fluid  milk  and  the  products 
thereof.  The  report  shall  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to.  an  assessment,  on  a  region 
by  region  basis,  of  the  effect  of  existing  and 
proposed  pricing  mechanisms  on  supply  and 
demand  conditions,  including  the  impact  on 
farm  income  and  consumer  costs.  The  report 
shall  also  describe  the  social  costs  and  bene- 
fits associated  with  such  programs. 

TITLE  II-WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

Extension  of  Support  Program;  Support 

Price 

Sec.  201.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985":  and 

(2)  striking  out  all  that  follows  the  comma 
in  subsection  (b)  ajter  the  word  "Provided" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  for  the  marketing  years  l)eginning 
January  1.  1982.  and  ending  December  31. 
1985,  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall 
be  77.,!  per  centum  (rounded  to  the  nearest 
full  cent)  of  the  amount  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  formula.  ". 

TITLE  IIl-WHEAT 
Loan   Rates,    Target   Prices,    Disaster  Pay- 
ments. Wheat  Acreage  Reduction  and  Set- 
Aside  Program,   and  Land  Diversion  for 
the  1982  Through  1985  Crops  of  Wheat 

Sec.  301.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107A  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107B.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  S3. 55  per  bushel,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the  com- 
petitive relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains  in  domestic  and  export  markets  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat,  supply  and  demand  condi- 
tions, and  world  prices  for  wheat:  Provided, 
That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ar- 


erage  price  of  wheat  received  by  producers 
in  any  marketing  year  is  not  more  than  105 
per  centum  of  the  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  wheat  for  such  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  for  wheat  for  the  next  mar- 
keting year  by  the  amount  the  Secretary  de- 
termines netessary  to  maintain  domestic 
and  export  markets  for  grain,  except  that 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be 
reduced  by  more  than  10  per  centum  in  any 
year  nor  below  S3  per  bushel. 

'\b)(l)(A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat 
in  an  amount  computed  as  provided  in  this 
subsection.  Payments  for  any  such  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  (i) 
the  payment  rate,  by  (ii)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (Hi)  the  farm  pro- 
gram paym£nt  yield  for  the  crop.  In  no 
event  may  payments  ftc  made  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  wheat  shall  be 
the  amount  by  which  the  higher  of— 

"(i)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(ii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop 

is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel 

'\C)  The  established  price  for  wheat  shall 
be  not  less  than  S4.05  per  bushel  for  the  1982 
crop,  S4.30  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop, 
S4.45  per  bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  S4.6S 
per  bushel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate to  reflect  any  change  in  (i)  the  aver- 
age adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  for 
the  two  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  and  may  include  vari- 
able costs,  machinery  ownership  costs,  and 
general  farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the 
crops  involved  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  total  production  de- 
rived from  each  crop. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide emergency  compensation  by  increasing 
the  established  price  payments  for  wheat  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  total  return  to 
producers  as  if  the  adjustment  in  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  had  not  been  made: 
Provided,  That  any  payments  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
payments  subject  to  limitations  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1015  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981. 

"(E)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  6e  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary 
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determines  that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are 
prevented  from  planting  any  portion  of  the 
acreage  intended  for  wheat  to  wheat  or  other 
nonaonserving  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  plant- 
ing disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  (in- 
cluding any  acreage  which  the  producers 
were  prevented  from  planting  to  wheat  or 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers)  in  the  immediately 
preceding  year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  program  payment  yield  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate 
equal  to  JJVi  per  centum  of  the  established 
price  for  the  crop. 

'\B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
l>eyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  wheat  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  than 
the  result  of  multiplying  60  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  try  the  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop  for  the  deficiency  in  prodtiction  below 
60  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

'\C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  their  wheat  acreage. 

'XD)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  ( O  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  disaster  payments  to  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

'Xi)  as  the  result  of  drought  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  wheat  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers; 

'Xii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

"(Hi)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  August  15 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1982  crop,  the  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  os  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  and  Food 


Act  of  1981.  The  Secretary  may  revise  the  na- 
tional program  acreage  first  proclaimed  for 
any  crop  year  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  allocation  factor  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  suttsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  necessary  based  upon  the  latest  in- 
formation, and  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim 
such  revised  national  program  acreage  as 
soon  as  it  is  made.  The  national  program 
acreage  for  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of 
harvested  acres  the  Secretary  determines  (on 
the  basis  of  the  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  im.ports)  that 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  market- 
ing year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  carryover  stocks  of  wheat  are  ex- 
cessive or  an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to 
assure  desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary 
may  adjust  the  national  program  acreage  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  wiU  ac- 
complish the  desired  increase  or  decrease  in 
carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat  The  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centum  nor 
less  than  80  per  centum. 

'\3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor  tyy  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  individual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
farm  program  acreage  shall  not  6e  further 
reduced  by  application  of  the  allocation 
factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from 
the  acreage  base  established  for  the  farm 
under  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this  section  by  at 
least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  nation- 
al program  acreage.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  is  less  than  the 
acreage  base  established  for  the  farm  under 
subsection  (e)(2),  but  for  which  the  reduc- 
tion is  insufficient  to  exempt  the  farm  from 
the  application  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
establishing  the  allocation  factor  for  wheat 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

'\d)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  wheat  was  established  for  the  farm  in  the 
previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds  fair 
and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  subsection,  in  the  de- 
termination of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  actual  yields  proved 
by  the  producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  established 
on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  sut)section.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 


ing such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or.  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  If  national  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

'XeKD  Notwithstanding  any  other  prom- 
sion  of  this 'section,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  any  crop  either  for  a  program  under 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  XDOuld  be 
limited  as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  a 
set-aside  program  as  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  program,  vrill  be  excessive, 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nounce any  such  wheat  acreage  limitation 
program  or  set-aside  program  not  later  than 
August  IS  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  1982  crop,  the  Secretary  shall 
announce  such  program  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  enactment  of  the  AgriciUture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981. 

'X2)  If  a  wheat  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
rediuition  to  the  acreage  base  for  each 
wheat-producing  farm.  Producers  who 
knowingly  produce  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  wheat  acreage  for  the  farm  shall 
be  ineligible  for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  xcith  respect  to  that  farm.  The 
acreage  base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  any  reduction  required  to  tie 
made  for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limita- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acre- 
age planted  on  Oie  farm  to  wheat  for  harvest 
in  the  crop  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  av- 
erage acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest 
in  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest 
shall  include  any  acreage  which  the  produc- 
ers were  prevented  from  planting  to  wheat 
or  other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  wheat 
because  of  drought  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producers.  The  Secretary  may 
make  adjustments  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  fair 
and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the 
farm  determined  by  dividing  (A)  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  be  tcithdrawn  from  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  times  the  number  of  acres  ac- 
tually planted  to  such  cominodity.  by  (B)  the 
number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
such  commodity  under  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  number 
of  acres  so  determined  is  hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage'. 
If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  crop  of  wheat  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  such 
crop,  including  any  prior  announcement 
which  may  have  been  made  under  such  sub- 
section with  respect  to  stich  crop.  The  indi- 
vidual farm  program  acreage  shall  be  the 
acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  wheat  for 
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harvest  within  the  permitted  wheat  acreage 
for  the  farm  as  established  under  this  para- 
graph. 

■XJ)  //  a  set-aside  program  is  announced 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside 
and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an  acreage 
of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  percentage, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  set-aside  is  in  effect  The  set- 
aside  acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram is  established,  the  Secretary  may  limit 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  Such  limita- 
tion shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to 
all  wheat-producing  farms.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustments  in  individual 
set-aside  acreages  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  correct  for 
abnormai  factors  affecting  production,  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  tyj>es  of  soil,  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures,  topogra- 
phy, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

'X4)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (J)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shall 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  m^y  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower. 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale, 
rye,  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  production  is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  under  an  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  with  respect  to  land 
that  has  been  farmed  under  summer  fallow 
practices,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  effects  of  soil 
erosion  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate. 

'XS)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  wheat  wheth- 
er or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside 
program  for  wheat  is  in  effect  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  land  diversion 
payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  total  national  acreage  of  wheat  to 
desirable  goals.  Such  land  diversion  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  producers  who,  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  devote  to 
approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  in  accordance  with 
land  diversion  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  with  such  producers.  The  amounts 
payable  to  producers  under  land  diversion 
contracts  may  be  determined  through  the 
submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts  by  pro- 
ducers in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  or  through  such  other  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  In  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  contract  offers, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agree- 
ments in  any  county  or  local  community  so 
as  not  to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  local  community. 


'X6)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife 
habitat  in  conformity  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fore- 
going sentence.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  an  additional  payment  on  such  acreage 
in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit 
to  the  general  public  if  the  producer  agrees 
to  permit  without  other  compensation, 
access  to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

'XT)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agrictUtural  commodities. 

'Xf)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fuUy  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements  does 
not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

'Xg)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

'Xh)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

'Xi)  The  provisions  of  section  8lg)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignrnent  of  payTnents) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  section. 

"(j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

'Xk)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section  if  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  established  under  subsection 
(e)(2)  of  this  section,  but  may  be  required  if 
a  set-aside  program  is  established  under  sub- 
section (e)(3)  of  this  section. ". 

Nonapplicability  of  Certificate 
Requirements 

Sec.  302.  Sections  379d,  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h,  379i,  and  379j  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (which  deal  with  mar- 
keting certificate  requirements  for  proces- 
sors and  exporters)  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
wheat  processors  or  exporters  during  the 
period  June  1,  1982,  through  May  31,  1986. 
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Suspension  of  Marketing  Quotas  and 
Producer  Certificate  Provisions 

Sec.  303.  Sections  331,  332,  333,  334.  33S, 
336.  338.  339.  379b.  and  379c  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shaU  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1982  through  198S  crops  of 

wheat. 

Suspension  of  Quota  Provisions 

Sec.  304.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat  203.  as  amended)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1982  through  198S. 

Nonapplicability  of  Section  107  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  the  1982  Through 
1985  Crops  of  Wheat 

Sec.  305.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat. 

TITLE  IV-FEED  GRAINS 

Loan  Rates.  Target  Prices,  Disaster  Pay- 
ments, Feed  Grain  Acreage  Reduction  and 
Set-Aside  Program,  and  Land  Diversion 
for  the  1982  Through  1985  Crops  of  Feed 
Grains 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  105 A  a  neio  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  lOSB.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

'Xa)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  $2.55  per  bustiel.  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  encourage  the  ex- 
portation of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in  ex- 
cessive total  stocks  of  feed  grains  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing com.  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
and  world  prices  for  com:  Provided,  That  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  average 
price  of  com  received  by  producers  in  any 
marketing  year  is  not  more  than  105  per 
centum  of  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
for  com  for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  com  for  the  next  marketing  year 
by  the  amount  Oie  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  maintain  domestic  and  export 
markets  for  grain,  except  that  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  in  any  year  nor 
below  $2  per  bushel. 

'X2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair 
and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  that 
loans  and  purchases  are  made  available  for 
com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding 
valve  of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  com 
and  other  factors  specified  in  section  40Hb) 
of  this  Act 

'Xb)(l)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  payments  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  com.  grain  sor- 
ghums, oats,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley,  in  an  amount  computed  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection.  Payments  for  any 
siich  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  computed 
by  multiplying  (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (ii) 
the  farm  program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by 
(Hi)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for  the 
crop.  In  no  event  may  payments  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  for  any  crop  on  a 
greater  acreage  than  the  acreage  actually 
planted  to  such  feed  grains. 

'XB)  The  payment  rate  for  com  shall  be 
the  aTnount  by  which  the  higher  of— 
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'Xi)  the  national  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

'XH)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  bushel 

'XO  The  established  price  for  com  shall  be 
not  less  than  S2.70  per  bushel  for  the  1982 
crop,  $2.86  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop. 
$3.03  per  bushel  for  the  1984  crop,  and  $3.18 
per  bushel  for  the  1985  crop.  Any  such  estab- 
lished price  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate to  reflect  any  change  in  (i)  the  aver- 
age adjusted  cost  production  per  acre  for  the 
two  crop  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  previous  to  the 
one  for  which  the  determination  is  made. 
The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for  each  of 
such  years  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  and  may  include  variable 
costs,  machinery  ownership  costs,  and  gen- 
eral farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the 
crops  involved  on  the  basis  of  proportion  of 
the  value  of  the  total  production  derived 
from  each  crop. 

'XD)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide emergency  compensation  by  increasing 
the  established  price  payments  for  com  by 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  total  return  to 
producers  as  if  the  adjustTnent  in  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  had  not  been  made: 
Provided,  That  any  such  payments  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  payments  subject  to  limitations  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1015  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Food  Act  of  1981. 

'XE)  Thf  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums, 
oats,  and.  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to 
the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made  avail- 
able for  com. 

'XF)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  qtMntity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 

'X2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph ( C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are 
prevented  from  planting  any  portion  of  the 
acreage  intended  for  feed  grains  to  feed 
grains  or  other  nonconserving  crops  because 
of  drought  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
or  other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  number  of  acres  so  affected 
but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  (including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  uyere  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers)  in  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  by 
the  Secretary  times  a  payment  rate  equal  to 
33V3  per  centum  of  the  established  price  for 
the  crop. 


'XB)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagrajA 
( C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  drought  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  feed  grains  which  the  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is 
less  than  the  result  of  multiplying  60  per 
centum  of  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  by 
the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  reduced 
yield  disaster  payment  to  the  producers  at  a 
rate  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficiency  in 
production  below  60  per  centum  for  the 
crop. 

'X  C)  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  their  feed  grain  acreage. 

'XD)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  disaster  payments  to  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

'Xi)  as  the  result  of  drought  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such 
losses  have  created  an  economic  emergency 
for  the  producers; 

'XH)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

'Xiii)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved, 

'Xc)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than  No- 
vember 15  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1982  crop, 
the  proclamation  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The 
national  program  acreage  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres  the 
Secretary  determines  (on  the  tmsis  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  is  made)  will  produce  the 
quantity  (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary  es- 
timates will  be  utilized  domestically  and  for 
export  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  carry- 
over stocks  of  feed  grains  are  excessive  or  an 


increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desira- 
ble carryover,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
national  program  acreage  by  the  amount  the 
Secretary  determines  will  accomplish  the  de- 
sired increase  or  decrease  in  carryover 
stocks. 

'X2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  feed 
grains.  The  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number 
of  acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  feed  grains  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

'X3)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
try  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
vest on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm 
program  acreages  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  farm  program  acreage  shall  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  allo- 
cation factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  feed  grairu  planted  for  harvest  on 
the  farm  from  the  acreage  base  established 
for  the  farm  under  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this 
section  by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  national  program  acreage.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  har- 
vest is  less  than  the  acreage  t>ase  established 
for  the  farm  under  subsection  (e)(2),  but  for 
which  the  reduction  is  insufficient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of  the 
allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  alloca- 
tion factor  for  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

'Xd)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  payment  yield 
for  feed  grains  was  established  for  the  farm 
in  the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  as  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yields 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
yields  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as  ad- 
justed by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  abTior- 
mal  factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the  his- 
torical period,  or.  if  such  data  are  not  avail- 
able, on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  actual 
yields  for  the  crop  year  involved.  If  nation- 
al. State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national  State  or 
county  program  payment  yields. 

'Xe)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  any  crop  either  for  a  program  under 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
would  be  limited  as  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  a  set-aside  program  as  described  in 
paragraph  ( 3)  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  program, 
will  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
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reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
and  to  meet  a  national  emergency.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  announce  any  such  feed  grain 
acreage  limitation  program  or  set-aside  pro- 
gram not  later  than  November  15  prior  to 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1982 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  such 
progam  as  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981. 

'\Z)  If  a  feed  grain  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram is  announced  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each  feed 
grain-producing  farm.  Producers  who  know- 
ingly produce  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  feed  grain  acreage  for  the  farm 
shall  be  ineligible  for  feed  grain  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  vnth  respect  to  that 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  provide  that  no 
producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be  required 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  feed  grain 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  to  comply 
with  any  acreage  limitation  under  this 
paragraph  if  such  producer  has  previously 
produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  and  meets  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  acreage 
base  for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining any  reduction  required  to  be  made 
for  any  year  as  the  result  of  a  limitation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains  for  har- 
vest in  the  crop  year  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  for  harvest  shall  include  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  feed  grains  or  other  nonconserv- 
ing  crop  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers.  The  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
practices  and  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  a  fair  and  equitable 
base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the  farm  deter- 
mined by  dividing  iA)  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  unthdrawn  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  times  the  number  of  acres  actually 
planted  to  such  commodity,  by  (B)  the 
number  of  acres  authorized  to  be  planted  to 
such  commodity  under  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  lues.  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  number 
of  acres  so  determined  is  hereafter  in  this 
sutisection  referred  to  as  'reduced  acreage'. 
If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is  an- 
nounced under  paragraph  (.1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  a  crop  of  feed  grains,  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
such  crop,  including  any  prior  announce- 
ment which  may  have  been  made  under  such 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  crop.  The  in- 
dividual farm  prx>gram  acreage  shall  be  the 
acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  feed  grains 
for  harvest  within  the  permitted  feed  grain 
acreage  for  the  farm  as  established  under 
this  paragraph. 

"i3)  If  a  set-aside  program  is  announced 
under  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  by  this  sec- 


tion, the  producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside 
and  devote  to  conservation  uses  an  acreage 
of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified  percentage, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  the  crop 
for  which  the  set-aside  is  in  effect  The  set- 
aside  acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses,  in  accordance  unth  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary.  If  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram is  established,  the  Secretary  may  limit 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  Such  limita- 
tion shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to 
all  wheat-producing  farms.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  adjustments  in  individual 
set-aside  acreages  under  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  correct  for 
abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures,  topogra- 
phy, and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

"(4)  The  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (J)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  acreage  required 
to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  shall 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  unnd  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  sajflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
crambe,  plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale, 
rye,  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  production  is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely. 

'\S)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  feed  grains, 
whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  feed  grains  is  in  effect,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  land  di- 
version payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in 
adjusting  the  total  national  acreage  of  feed 
grains  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance toith  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  unth  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  such  other 
means  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate. In  determining  the  acceptability  of  con- 
tract offers,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  the  diversion  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  producers  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be  di- 
verted  under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  adverse- 
ly the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

"(6)  Any  reduced  acreage,  set-aside  acre- 
age, and  additional  diverted  acreage  may  be 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife 
habitat  in  conformity  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
wildlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fore- 
going sentence.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  an  additional  payment  on  such  acreage 
in  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit 
to  the  general  public  if  the  producer  agrees 


to  permit  without  other  compensation, 
access  to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the  general 
public,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

•\r)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  subsection  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secrelary  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

'Xf)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  conducted  under  this  section  pre- 
cludes the  making  of  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments 
in  such  amounts  as  the  .Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize 
the  county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements  does 
not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

'Xg)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions OS  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

'\h)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

■Xt)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  apply  to  payments  under  this  sectioiu 
'Xj)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

'Xk)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  other  commodity  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or  payments 
under  this  section  if  an  acreage  limitation 
program    is    established    under   subsection 
(e)(2)  of  this  section,  but  may  be  required  if 
a  set-aside  program  is  established  under  sub- 
section (e)(3)  of  this  section. ". 
Nonapplicability  of  Section  105  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  the  1982  Through 
1985  Crops  of  Feed  Grains 
Sec.  402.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  feed  grains. 
TITLE  V— COTTON 
Suspension  of  Base  Acreage  Allotments, 
Marketing  Quotas  and  Related  Provisions 
Sec.  501.  Sections  342,  343,  344,  345,  346, 
and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 
Loan  Rates  and  Target  Prices,  Disaster  Pay- 
ments,   Cotton   Acreage   Reduction    Pro- 
gram, and  Land  Diversion  for  the  1982 
Through  1985  Crops  of  Upland  Cotton 
Sec.    502.    Effectively   only  for   the    1982 
through  1985  crops  of  upland  cotton,  section 
103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 


'Xg)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  warehouse  receipts  reflecting  accrued 
storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty  days, 
make  available  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton  to  producers  nonre- 
course loans  for  a  term  of  ten  months  from 
the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  loan 
is  made  at  such  level  as  will  reflect  for  Strict 
Low  Middling  one-and-one-sixteenth-inch 
upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9) 
at  average  location  in  the  United  States  the 
smaller  of  (A)  85  per  centum  of  the  average 
price  (weighted  by  market  and  month)  of 
such  quality  of  cotton  as  quoted  in  the  desig- 
nated United  States  spot  markets  during 
three  years  of  the  five-year  period  ending 
July  31  in  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level  is 
announced,  excluding  the  year  in  which  the 
average  price  was  the  highest  and  the  year 
in  which  the  average  price  was  the  lowest  in 
such  period,  or  (B)  90  per  centum  of  the  av- 
erage, for  the  fifteen-week  period  beginning 
July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  loan  level  is 
announced,  of  the  five  lowest-priced  growths 
of  the  growths  quoted  for  Middling  one-and- 
three-thirty-seconds-inch  cotton  C.I.F.  north- 
em  Europe  (adjusted  downward  by  the  aver- 
age difference  during  the  period  April  15 
through  Octot>er  15  of  the  year  in  which  the 
loan  is  announced  between  such  average 
northern  European  price  quotation  of  such 
quality  of  cotton  and  the  market  quotations 
in  the  designated  United  States  spot  mar- 
kets for  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one- 
sixteenth-inch  cotton  (micronaire  3.5 
through  4.9)).  In  no  event  shall  such  loan 
level  be  less  than  55  cents  per  pound.  If  for 
any  crop  the  average  northern  European 
price  determined  under  clause  (B)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  less  than 
the  average  United  States  spot  market  price 
determined  under  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  increase  the  loan  level  to 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate, not  in  excess  of  the  average  United 
States  spot  market  price  determined  under 
clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  loan  is  to  be  effective,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  1982  crop  such  deter- 
mination and  announcement  stiall  be  made 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981,  and  such 
level  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed.  Nonre- 
course loans  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall,  upon  request  of  the  producer  during 
the  tenth  month  of  the  loan  period  for  the 
cotton,  be  made  available  for  an  additional 
term  of  eight  months,  except  that  such  re- 
quest to  extend  the  loan  period  shall  not  be 
approved  in  a  month  when  the  average  price 
of  Strict  Low  Middling  one-and-one-six- 
'  teenth-inch  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through 
4.9)  in  the  designated  spot  markets  for  the 
preceding  month  exceeded  130  per  centum  of 
the  average  price  of  such  quality  of  cotton 
in  such  markets  for  the  preceding  thirty-six- 
month  period. 

'X2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one-and-one-sixteenth-inch  cotton  (mi- 
cronaire 3.5  through  4.9)  in  the  designated 
spot  markets  for  a  month  exceeded  130  per 
centum  of  the  average  price  of  su£h  quality 
of  cotton  in  such  markets  for  the  preceding 
thirty-six  months,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  shall 
immediately  establish  and  proclaim  a  spe- 
cial limited  global  import  quota  for  upland 
cotton  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 


'XA)  The  amount  of  the  special  quota  shall 
be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the  season- 
ally adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most  recent 
three  months  for  which  data  are  available. 

'XB)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  paragraph  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be  the 
smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  the 
amount  required  to  increase  the  supply  to 
130  per  centum  of  the  demand. 

'XO  As  used  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'supply'  means,  using 
the  latest  official  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  upland 
cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  (adjusted  to  four-hundred-and-eighty- 
pound  bales)  in  which  the  special  quota  is 
established,  plus  production  of  the  current 
crop,  plus  imports  to  the  latest  date  avail- 
able during  the  marketing  year,  and  the 
term  'demand '  means  the  average  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption in  the  most  recent  three  months 
for  which  data  are  available,  plus  the  larger 
of  average  exports  of  upland  cotton  during 
the  preceding  six  marketing  years  or  cumu- 
lative exports  of  upland  cotton,  plus  out- 
standing export  sales  for  the  marketing  year 
in  which  the  special  quota  is  established 

'XD)  When  a  special  quota  is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  under  such  quota. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  a  special  quota  period  shall 
not  be  established  that  overlaps  an  existing 
quota  period. 

'X3)(A)  In  addition,  payments  shall  be 
made  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  upland  cotton  to  the  producers  on 
each  farm  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  higher  of— 

'Xi)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  includes  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

'Xii)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such  crop, 
is  less  than  the  established  price  per  pound 
times  in  each  case  the  farm  program  acreage 
for  cotton  (determined  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 7)  of  this  subsection,  but  in  no 
event  on  a  greater  acreage  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted  to  cotton  for  harvest),  mul- 
tiplied by  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  cotton  (determined  in  accordance  toith 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection). 

'XB)  The  established  price  for  upland 
cotton  shall  not  be  less  than  the  higher  of(i) 
$0.71  per  pound  for  the  1982  crop,  tO.76  per 
pound  for  the  1983  crop,  $0.81  per  pound  for 
the  1984  crop,  and  $0.86  per  pound  for  the 
1985  crop,  plus  any  adjustment  made  for 
changes  in  production  costs  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (O  of  this  paragraph,  or  (it) 
120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  determined 
for  such  crop  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

'XO  The  prices  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of 
the  preceding  subparagraph  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate  to  reflect  any  change  in  (i) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost 


of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  production  for 
each  of  such  years  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  and  may  include  vari- 
able costs,  machinery  ownership  costs,  and 
general  farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the 
crops  involved  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  total  production  de- 
rived from  each  crop. 

'XD)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer for  any  crop  under  this  paragraph 
shtul  be  reduced  by  the  quantity  on  whUA 
any  disaster  payment  is  made  to  the  produc- 
er for  the  crop  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection. 

'X4XA)  Except  as  provided  in  sultpara- 
graph  ( O  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are 
prevented  from  planting  any  portion  of  the 
acreage  intended  for  cotton  to  cotton  or 
other  nonconserving  crops  because  of 
drought  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or 
other  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  pre- 
vented planting  disaster  payment  to  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  number  of  acres  so  affected 
but  not  to  exceed  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  for  harvest  (including  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  cotton  or  other  nonconserving 
crop  in  lieu  of  cotton  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers) 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year,  multi- 
plied by  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  established  by  the  Secretary 
times  a  payment  rate  equal  to  33'/^  per 
centum  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop. 

'XB)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(O  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  coridition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  cotton  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  u  less  than 
the  result  of  multiplying  75  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  by  the  acreage 
planted  for  harvest  for  such  crop,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ment to  the  producers  at  a  rate  equal  to  33Vi 
per  centum  of  the  established  price  for  the 
crop  for  the  deficiency  in  production  betow 
75  per  centum  for  the  crop. 

'XO  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  their  cotton  acreage. 

'XD)  NotVTithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  ( O  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  disaster  payments  to  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

'Xi)  as  the  result  of  drought  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  cotton  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
or  from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers: 

'Xii)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
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cause  of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program:  and 

"tiii)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

'X5)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland 
cotton  a  national  program  acreage.  Such 
national  program  acreage  shall  be  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  acreage  is  established, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  1982  crop,  such 
announcement  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  national  program  acreage 
first  announced  for  any  crop  year  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  based 
upon  the  latest  information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  shall 
be  the  number  of  harvested  acres  the  Secre- 
tary determines  (on  the  basis  of  the  estimat- 
ed weighted  national  average  of  the  farm 
program  yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  de- 
termination is  made)  will  produce  the  quan- 
tity (less  imports)  that  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  utilized  domestically  and  for 
export  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  The  national  program  acreage  shall  be 
subject  to  such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  estimated  carryover  supply,  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  but  not  excessive 
total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year 
for  the  crop  for  which  sux:h  national  pro- 
gram acreage  is  established.  In  no  event 
shall  the  national  program  acreage  be  less 
than  ten  million  acres. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  allocation  factor  (not  to 
exceed  100  per  centum)  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  national  program  acreage 
for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested  for 
such  crop. 

"( 7)  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  farm  program  acreage  shall  not 
be  further  reduced  by  application  of  the  allo- 
cation factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the 
acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farm  from  the  acreage  base  established  for 
the  farm  under  paragraph  (9)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section by  at  least  the  percentage  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  national  program  acreage.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  for  harvest  is 
less  than  the  acreage  base  established  for  the 
farm  under  paragraph  (9)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, but  for  which  the  reduction  is  insuffi- 
cient to  exempt  the  farm  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  allocation  factor.  In  establishing 
the  allocation  factor  for  upland  cotton,  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as  the 


Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

'X8)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  preceding 
three  years,  except  that  the  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnor- 
mal yields  in  any  year  caused  by  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers. 
In  case  farm  yield  data  for  one  or  more 
years  are  unavailable  or  there  was  no  pro- 
duction, the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ap- 
praisals to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  actual 
yields  and  program  payment  yields  for  simi- 
lar farms  in  the  area  for  which  data  are 
available.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  yields,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account  the  actual  yields  proved  by  the 
producer,  and  neither  such  yields  nor  the 
farm  program  payment  yield  established  on 
the  basis  of  such  yields  shall  be  reduced 
under  other  provisions  of  this  paragraph.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  national.  State,  or 
county  program  payment  yields  on  the  basis 
of  historical  yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing such  yields  in  the  historical  period,  or,  if 
such  data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop 
year  involved.  If  national.  State,  or  county 
program  payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national.  State,  or  county  program 
payment  yields. 

'X9)(A)  Notunthstanding  any  other  prom- 
sion  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  upland  cotton  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  upland  cotton,  in  the 
absence  of  such  limitation,  will  be  excessive 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Such  limitation  shall  be 
achieved  by  applying  a  uniform  percentage 
reduction  to  the  acreage  base  for  each 
cotton-producing  farm.  Producers  who 
knowingly  produce  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  cotton  acreage  for  the  farm  shall 
be  ineligible  for  cotton  loans  and  payments 
with  respect  to  that  farm.  The  acreage  base 
for  any  farm  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  reduction  required  to  be  made  for  any 
year  as  a  result  of  a  limitation  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  the  acreage  planted 
on  the  farm  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest  in 
the  crop  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  the  av- 
erage acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton  for 
harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  shall  include  any  acreage  which  the 
producers  were  prevented  from  planting  to 
cotton  or  other  nonconsening  crop  in  lieu 
of  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producers.  The  Secretary 
may  make  adjustments  to  reflect  established 
crop-rotation  practices  and  to  reflect  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  in  determining  a  fair 
and  equitable  base.  A  number  of  acres  on  the 
farm  determined  by  dividing  (i)  the  product 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  produc- 


tion of  upland  cotton  times  the  number  of 
acres  actually  planted  to  such  commodity, 
by  (ii)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  such  commodity  under  the  limi- 
tation established  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
which  will  assure  protection  of  such  acreage 
from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion. 
The  number  of  acres  so  determined  is  hereaf- 
ter in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'reduced 
acreage'.  The  Secretary  may  permit,  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sioeet  sor- 
ghum, hay  and  grazing,  or  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovalo,  flaxseed,  triticale.  rye.  or  other  com- 
modity, if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  unll  not  affect  farm 
income  adversely.  If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  under  this  paragraph 
for  a  crop  of  upland  cotton,  paragraphs  (5), 
(6),  and  (7)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  such  crop,  including  any  prior 
announcement  which  may  have  been  made 
under  such  paragraphs  with  respect  to  such 
crop.  The  individual  farm  program  acreage 
shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  unthin  the  permit- 
ted upland  cotton  acreage  for  the  farm  as  es- 
tablished under  this  paragraph. 

'\B)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  upland 
cotton,  whether  or  not  an  acreage  limitation 
for  upland  cotton  is  in  effect,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  land  diversion 
payments  are  necessary  to  assist  in  adjust- 
ing the  total  national  acreage  of  upland 
cotton  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers 
who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  th€  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"( C)  The  reduced  acreage  and  the  diverted 
acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots 
or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
cost  of  practices  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
if  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  regulations. 
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'\10)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to 
participate  in  the  program  conducted  under 
paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsection  shall  exe- 
cute an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  pro- 
viding for  such  participation  not  later  than 
such  date  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producers  on  the  farm,  terminate  or 
modify  any  such  agreement  if  the  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster  or  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  agncultural  commodities. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(12)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

'X13)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  subsection 
precludes  the  making  of  loans  and  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans  and  payments  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  failure.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
county  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
modify  deadlines  and  other  program  re- 
quirements in  cases  in  which  lateness  or 
failure  to  meet  such  other  requirements  does 
not  affect  adversely  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

'X14)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

'X15)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(16)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

'X17)  Notunthstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  other  commodi- 
ty program  mMy  not  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  loans  or  payments 
under  this  subsection. 

'X18)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  pro- 
ducers in  the  orderly  ginning  and  marketing 
of  their  cotton  production,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  recourse  loans  available  to  such 
producers  on  seed  cotton  in  accordance  with 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act ". 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Sales  Price 
Restrictions 

Sec.  503.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  August  1.  1978.  and  ending 
July  31.  1986.  the  tenth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  all  of  that  sentence 
through  the  words  "110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it 
sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however, 
at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate 
for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-six- 
teenth inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5 
through  4.9)  adjusted  for  such  current 
market  differentials  reflecting  grade,  qual- 
ity, location,  and  other  value  factors  as  the 


Secretary  determines  appropriate  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges,  and  (2)". 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Provisions 

Sec.  504.  Sections  103(a)  and  203  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  1982  through  1985  crops. 
Skiprow  Practices 

Sec.  505.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1985". 

Preliminary  Allotments  for  1986  Crop  of 
Upland  Cotton 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  permanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1977  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any 
underplantings  in  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provided  in  section  379  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  shall 
again  become  effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
ments for  the  1986  crop. 

Upland  Cotton  Loan  Differentials 

Sec.  507.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Beginning  unth  the 
1982  crop,  the  quality  differences  (premiums 
and  discounts  for  grade,  staple,  and  micron- 
aire) for  the  upland  cotton  loan  program 
shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary  by 
giving  equal  weight  to  (1)  loan  differences 
for  the  preceding  crop  and  (2)  the  market 
differences  for  such  crop  in  the  nine  desig- 
nated United  Stales  spot  markets.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  a  study  committee  of  ten 
members,  eight  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  cotton  producers  selected  to  equally 
represent  each  of  the  four  major  geographic 
regions  which  produce  and  market  upland 
cotton,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  cotton  merchants,  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturers. The  committee  shall  study  alter- 
native methods  of  establishing  values  of  pre- 
miums and  discounts  for  grade,  staple,  and 
micronaire  for  the  upland  cotton  loan  pro- 
gram that  will  accurately  represent  true  rel- 
ative market  valties  and  reflect  actual 
market  demand  for  upland  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  committee  shall 
submit  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  earliest  practicable  date  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  commit- 
tee considers  appropriate.  The  Secretary 
may,  prior  to  the  announcement  of  loan  rate 
differences  for  the  1982  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  review  the  procedures  and  criteria, 
including  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
study  committee  and  the  formula  provided 
in  the  fifth  sentence  of  this  section  for  deter- 
mining quality  differences,  including  the 
loan  differentials  for  grade,  staple,  and  mi- 
cronaire for  the  upland  cotton  loan  program 
and  on  the  basis  of  such  review,  revise  such 
procedures  and  criteria  to  accurately  reflect 
the  actual  market  value  of  upland  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States. ". 

Extra  Long  Staple  Cotton  F'rice  Support 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  section 
101(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xf)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
price  support  for  cotton  shall  apply  several- 
ly to  (1)  American  upland  cotton  and  (2) 
extra  long  staple  cotton  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  ginned  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  347  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
jiislment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  except 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  1982  and  each  subsequent 


crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  through 
nonrecourse  loaris  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton,  price  support  loaru  shall  be 
made  available  to  cooperators  for  such  crop 
at  a  level  which  is  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  or  more  than  125  per  centum  in 
excess  of  the  loan  level  established  for  Strict 
Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth  inch 
upland  cotton  (micronaire  3.5  through  4.9) 
of  such  crop  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States.  If  producers  have  disap- 
proved marketing  quotas  for  any  crop  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  price  support  loans 
shall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  for 
such  crop  at  a  level  which  shall  be  SO  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  loan  level  estab- 
lished for  Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one- 
sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton  (micronaire 
3.5  through  4.9)  of  such  crop  at  average  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able for  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  accord- 
ance with  section  402  of  this  Act ". 

TITLE  VI-RICE 

Repeal  of  Provisions  Relating  to  National 
Acreage  Allotments.  Allocations,  Appor- 
tionment Marketing  Quotas,  and  Penal- 
ties 

Sec.  601.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1982 
crop  of  rice,  sections  352.  353,  354.  355.  and 
356  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  are  repealed. 

Loan  Rates,  Target  Prices.  Disaster  Pay- 
ments, Rice  Acreage  Reduction  Program, 
and  Land  Diversion  for  the  1982  Through 
1985  Crops  of  Rice 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

'Xi)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

'XI)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  in  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  such  level 
as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  loan  level  for 
the  preceding  year's  crop  as  the  established 
price  for  each  such  crop  bears  to  the  estab- 
lished price  for  the  preceding  year's  crop.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  loans  and  pur- 
chases at  the  foregoing  level  for  any  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  would  substantially 
discourage  the  exportation  of  rice  and  result 
in  excessive  stocks  of  rice  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
establish  loans  and  purchases  for  any  such 
crop  at  such  level,  not  less  than  S8  per  hun- 
dredweight,  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  avoid  such  consequences:  Provid- 
ed That  the  loan  and  purchase  level  for  the 
succeeding  crop  shall  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  loan  and  purchase  level  estalh 
lished  for  the  preceding  crop  year  before  the 
application  of  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
loan  and  purchase  level  and  the  established 
price  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  rice  shall  be  announced  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop 
harvested  in  that  calendar  year. 

'X2HA)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice 
grown  in  the  several  States  of  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
in  this  paragraph.  Payments  for  each  such 
crop  of  rice  shall  be  computed  by  multiply- 
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ing  (i)  the  payment  rate,  by  (i»)  the  farm 
program  acreage  for  the  crop,  by  (tit)  the 
yield  established  for  the  farm.  In  no  event 
shall  payments  6e  made  under  this  para- 
graph for  any  crop  on  a  greater  acreage 
than  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  rice. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  rice  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  established  price  for 
the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the  higher  of— 

■Xt)  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

'Xtt)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph 11)  for  such  crop. 

"to  The  established  price  for  rice  shall  be 
not  less  than  tlO.SS  per  hundredioeight  for 
the  1982  crop,  $11.40  per  hundredweight  for 
the  1983  crop,  tU  90  per  hundredioeight  for 
the  1984  crop,  and  $12.40  per  hundredweight 
for  the  198S  crop.  Any  such  established  price 
may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  re- 
flect any  change  in  (i)  the  average  adjusted 
cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the  two  crop 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  from  (it) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The  ad- 
justed cost  of  production  for  each  of  such 
years  mxiy  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  and  may  include  variable  costs,  ma- 
chinery ownership  costs,  and  general  farm 
overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  in- 
volved on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
r)aliie  of  the  total  production  derived  from 
each  crop. 

•\D)  The  yield  established  for  the  farm  for 
any  year  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  yields  per  harvested  acre  for  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnor- 
mal yields  in  any  year  caused  by  drought, 
flood,  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condi- 
tion beyond  the  control  of  the  producers.  If 
no  rice  was  produced  on  the  farm  during 
siich  period,  the  yield  shall  be  determined 
taking  into  coruideration  the  yield  of  com- 
parable farms  in  the  surrounding  area  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  produce  a  fair  and  equitable 
yield 

'XEI  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  disaster  payment  is  made  to 
the  producer  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
13)  of  this  subsection. 

'XJ)(i4)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  producers  on  a  farm  are 
prevented  from  planting  any  portion  of  the 
acreage  intended  for  rice  to  rice  or  other 
nonconserving  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  prevented  plant- 
ing disaster  payment  to  the  producers  on  the 
numt>er  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed 
the  acreage  planted  to  rice  for  harvest  (.in- 
cluding any  acreage  which  the  producers 
roere  prevented  from  planting  to  rice  or 
other  nonconserving  crop  in  lieu  of  rice  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  control 
of  the  producers)  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing year,  multiplied  by  75  per  centum  of  the 
yield  established  for  the  farm  times  a  pay- 
ment rate  equal  to  J3Vj  per  centum  of  the  es- 
tatilished  price  for  the  crop. 


'XB)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
t)eyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  the 
total  quantity  of  rice  which  the  producers 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  is  less  Uian 
the  result  of  multiplying  75  per  centum  of 
the  yield  established  for  the  farm  for  such 
crop  bv  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
such  crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  re- 
duced yield  disaster  payment  to  producers 
at  a  rate  equal  to  33Vi  per  centum  of  the  es- 
tablished price  for  the  crop  for  the  deficien- 
cy in  production  betoto  75  per  centum  for 
the  crop. 

'XO  Producers  on  a  farm  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  payments  under  this  para- 
graph if  crop  insurance  is  available  to  them 
under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  with 
respect  to  their  rice  acreage. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (O  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  disaster  payments  to  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  under  this  paragraph 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

'Xt)  as  the  result  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster,  or  other  condition  l>eyond 
the  control  of  the  producers,  producers  on  a 
farm  have  suffered  substantial  losses  of  pro- 
duction either  from  being  prevented  from 
planting  rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop  or 
from  reduced  yields,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers: 

'Xti)  Federal  crop  insurance  indemnity 
payments  and  other  formj  of  assistance 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  such  producers  for  such  losses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  alleviate  such  economic  emergency, 
or  no  crop  insurance  covered  the  loss  be- 
cause of  transitional  problems  attendant  to 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program;  and 

"(Hi)  additional  assistance  mtut  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
in  the  amount  of  payments  made  available 
under  this  subparagraph  loith  respect  to  in- 
dividual farms  so  as  to  assure  the  equitable 
allotment  of  such  payments  among  produc- 
ers taking  into  account  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  provided  to  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  crop  involved. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice.  The  proclama- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
in  that  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  may 
revise  the  national  program  acreage  first 
proclaimed  for  any  crop  year  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  allocation  factor  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  if  the 
Secretary  determines  a  revision  necessary 
based  upon  the  latest  information,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  revised  na- 
tional program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  is 
made.  The  national  program  acreage  for  rice 
shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres  the 
Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of  the 
weighted  national  average  of  the  farm  estab- 
lished yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made)  toill  produce  the  quantity 
(less  imports)  that  the  Secretary  estimates 
unll  be  utilized  domestically  and  for  export 
during  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  carryover 
stocks  of  rice  are  excessive  or  an  increase  in 
stocks  is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carry- 
over, the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  national 
program  acreage  by  the  amount  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  accomplish  the  desired 
increase  or  decrease  in  carryover  stocks. 


'XB)  77»e  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  t?ie  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  numt>er  of  acres 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  ioill  be  harvest- 
ed for  such  crop.  In  no  event  may  the  alloca- 
tion factor  for  any  crop  of  rice  be  more  than 
100  per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

'XO  77ie  individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  allocation  factor  by  the 
acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the 
farms  for  which  indiiridual  farm  program 
acreages  are  required  to  be  determined.  The 
farm  program  acreage  shall  not  be  further 
reduced  by  application  of  the  allocation 
factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of 
rice  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from  the 
acreage  base  established  for  the  farm  under 
paragraph  (5)(A)  of  this  subsection  t>y  at 
least  the  percentage  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  nation- 
al program  acreage.  The  Secretary  shall  pri- 
vide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of  rice 
planted  for  harvest  is  less  than  the  acreage 
bowe  established  for  the  farm  under  para- 
graph (5)(A)  of  this  subsection,  but  for 
which  the  reduction  is  insufficient  to 
exempt  the  farm  from  the  application  of  the 
allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  alloca- 
tion factor  for  rice.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  ex- 
emption of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph. 

'X5)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish a  limitation  on  the  acreage  planted 
to  rice  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  rice  in  the  alienee  of  such 
limitation,  vnll  be  excessive  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies 
and  prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergen- 
cy. Any  such  limitation  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  January  31 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  for 
which  the  announcement  is  made  is  harvest- 
ed. Such  limitation  shall  be  achieved  by  ap- 
plying a  uniform  percentage  reduction  to 
the  acreage  base  for  each  rice-producing 
farm.  Producers  who  knounngly  produce 
rice  in  excess  of  the  permitted  rice  acreage 
for  the  farm  shall  be  ineligible  for  rice  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  with  respect  to 
that  farm.  The  acreage  base  for  any  farm  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  any  reduction 
required  to  be  made  for  any  year  as  the 
result  of  a  limitation  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  the  acreage  planted  on  the 
farm  to  rice  for  harvest  in  the  crop  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made  or,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  rice  for  harvest  in  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  acreage  planted  to 
rice  for  harvest  shall  include  any  acreage 
which  the  producers  were  prevented  from 
planting  to  rice  or  other  nonconserving  crop 
in  lieu  of  rice  because  of  drought  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  adjustments  to  reflect  es- 
tablished crop-rotation  practices  and  to  re- 
flect such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines should  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing a  fair  and  equitable  base.  A  number  of 
acres  on  the  farm  determined  by  dividing  (i) 
the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  required  to  tie  withdrawn 
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from  the  production  of  rice  times  the 
number  of  acres  actually  planted  to  rice,  by 
(ii)  the  numl>er  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  rice  under  the  limitation  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  be  devoted  to 
conservation  uses,  in  accordance  toith  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  toill 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
xoeeds  and  wind  and  water  erosioiu  The 
number  of  acres  so  determined  is  hereafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'reduced 
acreage'.  The  Secretary  may  permit,  sut>iect 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
duced acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sor- 
ghum, hay  and  grazing  or  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  craml>e,  plantago 
ovato,  flaxseed,  triticale,  rye,  or  other  com- 
modity, if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  is  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  vrill  not  affect  farm 
income  adversely.  If  an  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced  under  this  paragraph 
for  a  crop  of  rice,  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  to  such  crop, 
including  any  prior  announcement  which 
may  have  been  made  under  such  paragraph 
with  respect  to  such  crop.  The  individual 
farm  program  acreage  shall  be  the  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for  harvest 
within  the  permitted  rice  acreage  for  the 
farm  as  established  under  this  paragraph. 

'XB)  77ic  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  rice,  whether 
or  not  an  acreage  limitation  for  rice  is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to 
assist  in  adjusting  the  total  national  acre- 
age of  rice  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  di- 
version payments  shall  be  made  to  produc- 
ers who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, devote  to  approved  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  land  diversion  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracts  may  be  de- 
termined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  try  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productiirity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

'XO  77ie  reduced  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  con- 
formity with  standards  established  l)y  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  icith  wildlife 
agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  on  appro- 
priate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
sentence.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an 
additional  payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to 
permit,  unthout  other  compensation,  access 
to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  by  the  general  put>lic, 
for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking, 
subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lations. 

'\D)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 


this  paragraph  shall  execute  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  providing  for  such  par- 
ticipation not  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may, 
by  mutual  agreement  ioith  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

'X6)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  botis. 

'X  7)  TTie  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers. 

'\8)  If  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program  formulated  under  this  subsection 
precludes  the  making  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments,  the  Secretary  may,  neverthe- 
less, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  se- 
riousness of  the  failure.  The  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  county  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  cases  in  which  late- 
ness or  failure  to  meet  such  other  require- 
ments does  not  affect  adversely  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

'X9)  77ie  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  proinsions  of  this  subsec- 

tiOTL 

'XIO)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  try  this  subsection  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

'\11)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsection. 

'\12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  compliance  on  a  farm  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  other  commodi- 
ty program  may  not  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases,  or 
payments  under  this  subsection. ". 

Report  on  Trading  of  Rice  Futures 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
by  July  31,  1983,  sulrmit  a  report  to  Congress 
evaluating  the  trading  of  rice  futures  on  the 
commodity  exchanges.  The  report  shall  con- 
tain an  assessment  as  to  whether  the  rice  fu- 
tures prices  effectively  reflect  the  maiket 
prices  for  rice  except  for  certain  factors  such 
as  carrying  charges  and  storage  costs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
report  an  assessment  of  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  seasonal  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  rough  rice  or  the  futures  price 
for  rice  as  a  l>asis  for  calculating  the  sup- 
port and  loan  rate  for  rice  as  provided  for  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Such  report 
shall  contain  any  other  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  as  may  relate  to  these  matters. 

TITLE  VII— PEANUTS 

Suspension  of  Marketing  Quotas  and 
Acreage  Allotments 

Sec.  701.  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts: 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  through  (j)  of  section 
358; 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  through  (h)  of  section 
358a; 


(3)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (d).  and  (e)  affec- 
tion 359: 

(4)  Part  I  of  subtitle  C  of  title  III;  and 

(5)  Section  371. 

National  Poundage  Quota  and  Farm 
Poundage  Quota 

Sec.  702.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  try'adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

"(k)  The  national  poundage  quota  for  pea- 
nuts for  each  marketing  year  shall  be 
1,200,000  tons  for  1982:  1.167.300  tons  for 
1983:  1.134,700  tons  for  1984:  and  1,100,000 
tons  for  1985. 

'XlKD  The  national  poundage  quota  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (Ac)  of  this  section 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  so 
that  the  poundage  quota  allocated  to  each 
State  shall  be  equal  to  the  percentage  of  the 
national  poundage  quota  allocated  to  farms 
in  the  State  for  1981. 

'X2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section— 

'\A)  Beginning  with  the  1982  marketing 
year,  the  reduction  in  the  poundage  quota 
allocated  to  any  State  for  any  marketing 
year  below  the  poundage  quota  allocated  to 
such  State  for  the  immediately  preceding 
marketing  year  ( which  poundage  quota,  for 
the  1981  marketing  year,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  total  of  the  farm  poundage  quotas  al- 
located to  farms  in  the  State  for  such  mar- 
keting year)  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  on  such  fair  and  equitable  basis  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescritre.  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  for  each  farm  in  the  State  to  the 
extent  that  the  farm  poundage  quota  has  not 
t>een  produced  on  such  farm.  For  purposes  of 
the  foregoing  sentence,  the  farm  poundage 
quota  shall  be  considered  as  not  having  been 
produced  on  a  farm  to  the  extent  that  (i) 
during  any  crop  year  immediately  preceding 
the  crop  year  for  which  the  adjustment  is 
tteing  made,  such  quota  was  not  actually 
produced  on  the  farm  t>ecause  there  teas  tn- 
adequate  tillable  cropland  available  on  the 
farm  to  produce  such  quota;  or  (ii)  during 
any  two  of  the  three  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  crop  year  for  which  the  adjust- 
ment is  made,  ( I)  such  quota  was  not  actual- 
ly produced  for  any  other  reason  (other  than 
natural  disasters  or  such  other  reasons  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe),  or  (ID  such 
quota  was  produced  but  by  another  operator 
on  a  farm  to  which  the  poundage  quota  (or 
the  acreage  allotment  upon  which  such 
poundage  quota  was  based)  was  transferred 
by  lease.  To  achieve  the  reduction  in  the 
State  poundage  quota  in  any  marketing 
year,  the  reductions  in  farm  poundage 
quotas  shaU  be  made  first  under  clause  (i)  of 
the  preceding  sentence  and,  if  necessary, 
under  clause  (ti)(/)  and  then  clause  (iiXII) 
thereof. 

'XB)  If  application  of  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  results 
in  a  total  reduction  of  farm  poundage 
quotas  that  exceeds  the  reduction  in  the 
State  poundage  quota  for  the  marketing 
year,  the  reductions  in  the  farm  poundage 
quotas  shall  be  adjusted  upward  by  the  Sec- 
retary so  that  the  total  reduction  of  farm 
poundage  quotas  equals  the  reduction  in  the 
State  poundage  quota. 

'XO  //  application  of  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  results 
in  a  total  reduction  of  farm  poundage 
quotas  that  is  less  than  the  reduction  in  the 
State  poundage  quota  for  the  marketing 
year,   the  l>alance  of  the  reduction  in  the 
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stale  poundage  quota  shall  be  accomplished 
6y  such  further  reduction  in  farm  poundage 
quotas  for  farms  in  the  State  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

"im)  (1)  A  farm  poundage  quota  shall  be 
established  for  each  farm  which  had  an 
acreage  allotment  for  the  1981  crop  year. 
The  farm  poundage  quota  for  any  such  farm 
for  the  1982  through  198S  marketing  years 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  farm  poundage 
quota  for  such  farm  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding marketing  year,  as  adjusted  under 
subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  but  not  includ- 
ing any  increases  for  undermarketings  from 
previous  marketing  years,  except  that  if  the 
farm  poundage  quota,  or  any  part  thenjof,  is 
permanently  transferred  in  accordance  with 
section  358a  of  this  Act.  the  receiving  farm 
shall  be  considered  as  possessing  the  farm 
poundage  quota  (or  portion  thereof)  of  the 
trajuferring  farm  for  all  subsequent  market- 
ing years. 

'X2)  The  farm  poundage  quota  so  deter- 
mined shall  be  increased  by  the  number  of 
pounds  by  which  total  marketings  of  quota 
peanuts  from  the  farm  during  previous  mar- 
keting years  (.excluding  any  marketing  year 
before  the  marketing  year  for  the  1980  crop) 
were  less  than  the  total  amourU  of  the  appli- 
cable farm  poundage  quotas  (disregarding 
adjustments  for  undermarketings  from  prior 
Ttiarketing  years)  for  such  marketing  years. 
Increases  in  farm  poundage  quotas  made 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  counted 
against  the  national  poundage  quota  for  the 
marketing  year  involved. 

'X3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  if  the  total  of  all  in- 
creases in  individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
under  paragraph  (.2)  of  this  subsection  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
such  increases  shaU  be  applicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  such  increases  so  that  the 
total  of  all  such  increases  does  not  exceed  10 
per  centum,  of  the  national  poundage  quota. 

'\n)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  was  established  for  the  1981 
crop  of  peanuts,  and  when  necessary  for 
purposes  of  this  Act.  a  farm  yield  of  peanuts 
shall  6e  determined  for  each  farm.  Such 
yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for  each  of 
the  three  crop  years  in  which  yields  were 
highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five  crop  years 
1973  through  1977.  In  the  event  that  peanuts 
were  not  produced  on  the  farm  in  at  least 
three  years  during  such  five-year  period  or 
there  was  a  substantial  change  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  during  such  period  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  a  change  in  op- 
erator, lessee  who  is  an  operator,  or  irriga- 
tion practices),  the  Secretary  shall  have  a 
yield  appraised  for  the  farm.  The  appraised 
yield  shall  be  that  amount  determined  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  yields  es- 
tablished for  similar  farms  which  are  locat- 
ed in  the  area  of  the  farm  and  on  which  pea- 
nuts were  produced,  taking  into  consider- 
ation land,  latmr,  and  equipment  available 
for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop  rotation 
practices,  soil  and  water,  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

'Xo)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each 
calendar  year  (or  in  the  case  of  the  1982 
crop,  as  soon  at  practicable  after  enactment 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981).  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  quota 
peanuts  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
referendum  is  held  to  determine  whether 
such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to 
poundage  quotas  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
peanuts  produced  in  the  four  calendar  years 


immediately  following  the  year  in  which  the 
referendum  is  held,  except  that,  if  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  any 
referendum  vote  in  favor  of  poundage 
quotas,  no  referendum  shall  be  held  with  re- 
spect to  quotas  for  the  second,  thirtl,  and 
fourth  years  of  the  period.  The  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  the  result  of  the  referendum 
within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  is 
held,  and  if  more  than  one-third  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  the  referendum  vote  against 
quotas,  the  Secretary  also  shall  proclaim 
that  poundage  quotas  will  not  be  in  e.ffect 
with  respect  to  the  crop  of  peanuts  produced 
in  the  calendar  year  immediately  following 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referendum 
is  held.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if 
the  referendum  for  the  1982  crop  is  held 
after  December  31,  1981.  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  l>een  held  in  calendar  year  1981. 

'\p)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949— 

'XD  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  produced  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  poundage  quota,  as  de- 
temined  in  subsection  (m)  of  this  section, 
that  are  eligible  for  domestic  edible  use  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  that  are  mar- 
keted or  considered  marketed  from  a  farm, 
and  that  do  not  exceed  the  farm  poundage 
quota  of  such  farm  for  such  year; 

'\2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year  (A)  any  peanuts  that  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  for  which  a  farm 
poundage  quota  has  been  established  and 
that  are  in  excess  of  the  marketings  of  quota 
peanuts  from  such  farm  for  such  year,  and 
(B)  all  peanuts  marketed  from  a  farm  for 
which  no  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  es- 
tablished in  accordance  urith  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section. 

'X3)  'crushing'  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  uses  and  meal 
for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  peanuts  by 
crushing  or  processing  into  flakes  or  other- 
wise when  authorized  by  the  Secretary;  and 

'\4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuts 
(other  than  those  descritted  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection)  and  seed  and  use  on  a 
farm,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  this  definition  seeds  of  peanuts  that 
are  used  to  produce  peanuts  excluded  under 
section  359(c)  of  this  Act.  are  unique  strains, 
and  are  not  commercially  available. ". 
Sale,  Lease,  or  Transfer  of  Farm  Poundage 
Quota 

Sec.  703.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

'Xi)  The  owner,  or  the  operator  wiUi  per- 
mission of  the  owner,  of  any  farm  for  which 
a  farm  poundage  quota  has  been  establisfied 
under  this  Act  may.  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions  or  limitations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescrit>e,  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of 
such  poundage  quota  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  within  the  same  county 
for  transfer  to  such  farm.  The  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  farm  may  transfer  all  or  any  part 
of  such  farm's  farm  poundage  quota  to  any 
other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  such 
owner  or  operator  that  is  in  the  same  county 
or  in  a  county  contiguous  to  such  county  in 
the  same  State  and  that  had  a  farm  pound- 
age quota  for  the  1981  crop.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  any  State  for  which  the 
poundage  quota  allocated  to  the  State  was 
less  than  10,000  tons  for  the  1981  crop,  all  or 
any  part  of  a  farm  poundage  quota  may  be 
transferred   by  sale  or  lease  or  otherwise 


from  a  farm  in  one  county  to  a  farm  in  an- 
other county  in  the  same  State. 

'Xj)  Transfers  (including  transfer  by  sale 
or  lease)  of  farm  poundage  quotas  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  no  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage 
quota  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholders;  (2) 
no  transfer  of  the  farm  poundage  quota  shall 
be  permitted  if  the  county  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  deter- 
mines that  the  receiving  farm  does  not  have 
adequate  tillable  cropland  to  produce  the 
farm  poundage  quota;  (3)  no  transfer  of  the 
farm  poundage  quota  shall  be  effective  until 
a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county 
committee  of  the  county  to  which  such 
transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  transfer  complies  with  the 
prornsions  of  this  section;  and  (4)  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. ". 

Marketing  Penalaties;  Disposition  of 
Additional  Peanuts 

Sec.  704.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

'Xf)(l)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use  in  excess  of  the  farm 
poundage  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such 
peanuts  are  produced  shall  be  subject  to  pen- 
alty at  a  rate  equal  to  140  per  centum  of  the 
support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for  the  mar- 
keting year  (August  1  through  July  31)  in 
which  such  marketing  occurs.  The  market- 
ing of  any  additional  peanuts  from  a  farm 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  unless 
such  peanuts,  in  accordance  urith  regula- 
tions established  try  the  Secretary,  are  either 
(A)  placed  under  loan  at  the  additional  loan 
rate  in  effect  for  such  peanuts  under  section 
108A  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  not 
redeemed  by  the  producers,  (B)  marketed 
through  an  area  marketing  association  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  108A(3)(A)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or(C)  marketed 
under  contracts  betrceen  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (j)  of  this  section.  Such  penalty  shall  be 
paid  by  the  person  who  buys  or  otherwise  ac- 
quires the  peanuts  from  the  producer,  or  if 
the  peanuts  are  marketed  by  the  producer 
through  an  agent,  the  penalty  shall  be  paid 
by  such  agent,  and  such  person  or  agent 
may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
penalty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 
If  the  person  required  to  collect  the  penalty 
fails  to  collect  such  penalty,  such  person  and 
all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts 
marketed  from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds 
thereof  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  Peanuts  pro- 
duced in  a  calendar  year  in  which  farm 
poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  therein  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  quotas  even  though  the  peanuts 
are  marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
such  marketing  year  begins.  If  any  producer 
falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  certify  planted 
acres  or  fails  to  account  for  the  disposition 
of  any  peanuts  produced  on  such  planted 
acres,  an  amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the 
farm's  average  yield,  as  determined  under 
section  358(n)  of  this  Act,  times  the  planted 
acres,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed 
in  violation  of  permissible  uses  of  quota  and 
additional  peanuts  and  the  penalty  in  re- 
spect thereof  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by 
the  producer. 
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'X2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, the  county  committees  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Coruervation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  to  waive  or 
reduce  marketing  penalties  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  in  cases  in  which  such 
committees  determine  that  the  violations 
that  were  the  basis  of  the  penalties  were  un- 
intentional or  without  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  concerned.  Errors  in 
weight  that  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum  in  the  case  of  any  one  marketing 
document  shall  not  be  considered  marketing 
violations  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or  con- 
spiracy. 

'Xg)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  consideration  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds  of  pea- 
nuts that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts  ex- 
cluded under  section  359(c),  are  unique 
strains,  and  are  not  commercially  available. 
Additional  peanuts  shall  not  be  retained  for 
use  on  a  farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for 
domestic  edible  use,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section.  Seed  for  plant- 
ing of  any  peanut  acreage  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  obtained  solely  from  quota 
peanuts  marketed  or  considered  marketed 
for  domestic  edible  use. 

'Xh)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  handler  are  larger  in 
quantity  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler 
from  such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such 
handler  shall  be  sut>ject  to  a  penalty  equal  to 
120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota 
peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  that  the 
Secretary  determines  are  in  excess  of  the 
quantity,  grade,  or  quality  of  the  peanuts 
that  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  pcanuta  so  acquired. 

'Xi)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108A(3)(A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional 
peanuts  of  like  type  and  segregation  or  qual- 
ity may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate  warehous- 
ing, handling,  and  marketing.  Failure  by  a 
handler  to  comply  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  governing  the  disposition 
and  handling  of  additional  peanuts  shall 
subject  the  handler  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate 
equal  to  120  per  centum  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts  on  the  quantity  of  peanuts 
involved  in  the  violation. 

'Xj)  Handlers  may,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  qulditional  pea- 
nuts for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such 
contracts  shall  be  completed  and  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  area  marketing  association)  for 
approval  prior  to  April  IS  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced. 

'Xk)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary.  Ad- 
ditional peanuts  received  under  loan  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible  use  at 


prices  not  less  than  those  required  to  cover 
all  costs  incurred  unth  respect  to  such  pea- 
nuts for  such  items  as  inspection,  warehous- 
ing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus  (1) 
not  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the  loan 
value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  pea- 
nuts are  sold  and  paid  for  during  the  har- 
vest season  upon  delivery  by  and  with  the 
written  content  of  the  producer,  ( 2)  not  Utt 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of 
quota  peanutt  if  the  additional  peanutt  are 
told  after  delivery  by  the  producer  by  not 
later  than  December  31  of  the  marketing 
year,  or  (3)  not  less  than  107  per  centum  of 
the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  addi- 
tional peanuts  are  told  later  than  December 
31  of  the  marketing  year.  For  the  period 
from  the  date  additional  peanutt  are  deliv- 
ered for  loan  to  March  1  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  year  in  which  such  additional 
peanuts  were  harvested,  the  area  marketing 
association  designated  pursuant  to  section 
108A(3)(A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
shall  have  sole  authority  to  accept  or  reject 
lot  list  bids  when  the  talet  price  as  deter- 
mined under  this  section  equals  of  exceeds 
the  minimum  price  at  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  its  stocks  of  ad- 
ditional peanuts,  except  that  the  area  mar- 
keting association  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  agree  to  modify  the 
authority  granted  by  this  sentence  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  addi- 
tional peanuts. 

'Xl)(l)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or 
collection  of  any  penalty  provided  for  in 
this  section  shall  be  liable  alto  for  interett 
thereon  at  a  rate  per  annum  equcU  to  the 
rate  of  interett  which  wot  charged  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  the  date  such  penal- 
ty became  due. 

'X2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  peanuts  produced  on  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  is 
one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who  share 
in  the  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm  do 
not  share  in  the  peanutt  produced  on  any 
other  farm. 

'X3)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  pro- 
vided by  this  tection  is  paid,  a  lien  on  the 
crop  of  peanuts  with  retpect  to  which  such 
penalty  is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent 
crop  of  peanutt  tubject  to  farm  poundage 
quotas  in  which  the  person  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty  has  an  interett  thai!  be 
in  affect  in  favor  of  the  United  Statet. 

'X4)  Noturithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  liability  for  and  the  amount  of 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  section  thall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  tuch  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  by  regulations  may 
prescribe.  The  factt  constituting  the  basis 
for  determining  the  liatnlity  for  or  amx)unt 
of  any  penalty  assessed  under  this  tection, 
when  officially  determined  in  conformity 
urith  the  applicable  regulations  prescribed 
try  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive and  shall  not  be  nevteu>ab/e  by  any 
other  office  or  agency  of  the  Government  or 
any  court  of  law.  Nothing  in  this  tection 
shall  be  construed  at  prohibiting  any  court 
of  competent  juritdiction  from  revievring 
any  determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
with  retpect  to  whether  tuch  determination 
wat  made  in  conformity  urith  the  applicable 
law  and  regulations.  All  penaltiet  imposed 
under  this  section  shall  for  all  purposes  be 
considered  civil  penalties. 

"15)  NottDithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  any  penalty  assessed  against  handlers 
under  this  section  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  violation   upon   which  the  penalty  is 


bated  wat  minor  or  inadvertent,  and  that 
the  reduction  of  the  penalty  will  not  impair 
the  operation  of  the  peanut  program. ". 
Price  Support  Program 

Sec.  705.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  cropt  of  peanutt,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  try  adding  a  new  section 
at  followt: 

"Price  Suppprtfor  1982  through  1985  Crops 
of  Peanuts 

"Sec.  108A.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

'XD  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  support 
available  to  producers  through  loaru.  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations  on  quota  peanuts 
for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops.  The 
national  average  quota  support  rate  for  the 
1982  crop  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  na- 
tional average  cost  of  production,  including 
the  cost  of  land  on  a  current  value  basis,  for 
such  crop,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  27.5  cents  per  pound, 
farmers  stock  basis.  The  naticmal  average 
quota  support  rate  for  each  of  the  1983,  1984, 
and  1985  crops  of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the 
national  average  quota  support  rate  for 
such  peanuts  for  the  preceding  crop,  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  any  increase,  during  the  period 
January  1  and  ending  December  31  of  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  the  crop  for  which  a  level 
of  support  is  being  determined,  in  the  na- 
tional average  cost  of  peanut  production, 
excluding  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  land, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  national 
average  quota  support  rate  for  any  tuch 
crop  exceed  by  more  than  6  per  centum  the 
national  atrerage  quota  support  rate  for  the 
preceding  crop.  The  levels  of  support  so  an- 
nounced shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  deduc- 
tions for  inspection,  handling,  or  ttorage: 
Provided,  TTiat  the  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
justments for  location  of  peanuts  and  such 
other  factors  as  are  authorized  by  section 
403  of  thU  Act 

'X2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  support 
available  to  producers  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  at  such  levels  at  the  Secretary  finds 
appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and  pro- 
tein meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  in 
foreign  markets:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  set  the  support  rate  on  additiOJuU 
peanuts  at  a  level  estimated  try  the  Secretary 
to  insure  that  there  are  no  lostet  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  on  the  sale  or 
disposal  of  such  peanuts.  The  Secretary  shaU 
announce  the  level  of  support  for  additiontU 
peanuts  of  each  crop  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15  preceding  the  marketing  year  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  level  of  support  it  t>eing 
determined. 

'X3XA)  In  carrying  out  paragrapht  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
warehouse  storage  loans  available  in  each  of 
the  three  producing  areas  (described  in  7 
CFR  1446.10  (1980  ed.))  to  a  designated  area 
marketing  association  of  peanut  producers 
that  is  selected  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  that  is  operated  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  such  loan  activities. 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  warehouse  stor- 
age loans  available  to  any  cooperative  that 
is  engaged  in  operations  or  activities  con- 
cerning peanuts  other  than  those  operations 
and  activities  specified  in  this  section  and 
in  section  359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  Such  area  marketing  asso- 
ciations shall  be  used  in  administrative  and 
supervisory  activities  relating  to  price  sup- 
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port  and  marketing  activities  under  this 
section  and  section  3S9  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Loans  made  under 
this  suliparagraph  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  the  price  support  value  of  the  peanuts, 
such  costs  as  the  area  marketing  association 
reasonably  may  incur  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities, operations,  and  activities 
under  this  section  and  section  3S9  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

"iB)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  by  type,  area,  and  segregation  for 
quota  peanuts  handled  under  loan,  for  addi- 
tional peanuts  placed  under  loan,  and  for 
additional  peanuts  produced  unthout  a  con- 
tract between  a  handler  and  a  producer  as 
described  in  section  359U)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Net  gains  on  pea- 
nuts in  each  pool,  unless  otherwise  approved 
by  the  Secretary  ,  shall  be  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  peanuts  placed  in 
the  pool  by  each  producer.  Net  gains  for  pea- 
nuts in  each  pool  shall  coTisist  of  (i)  for 
quota  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over  and  above 
loan  indebtedruss  and  other  costs  or  losses 
incurred  on  peanuts  placed  in  such  pool 
plus  an  amount  from  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from 
the  sale  for  domestic  food  and  related  uses  of 
additional  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  addition- 
al peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition 
of  all  peanuts  in  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts 
and  (ti)  for  additional  peanuts,  the  net 
gains  over  and  above  the  loan  indebtedness 
and  other  costs  or  losses  incurred  on  pea- 
nuts placed  in  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts less  any  amount  allocated  to  offset  any 
loss  on  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provid- 
ed in  clause  (t)  of  this  subparagraph.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  ad- 
ditional peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  produc- 
er shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
quota  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed 
under  loan  by  such  producer. 

'\4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Secretary  for  any  crop  of  peanuts 
with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers,  as  provided 
for  in  section  358(.o)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938. ". 

Reports  and  Records 

Sec.  706.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  198 S  crops  of  peanuts,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  "all  brokers  and 
dealers  in  peanuts"  the  following:  "all  farm- 
ers engaged  in  the  production  of  peanuts, ". 
Suspension  of  Certain  Price  Support 
Provisions 

Sec.  707.  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
1982  through  198S  crops  of  peanuts. 
TITLE  VIII-SOYBEANS 
Soybean  Price  Support 

Sec.  801.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  soybeans,  section  201 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended 
by- 

(.1)  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  "soy- 
beans, "  after  "tung  nuts, ";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

'XgHl}  The  price  of  soybeans  shall  be  sup- 
ported through  loans  and  purchases  during 
each  of  the  four  marketing  years  beginning 
with  the  1982  marketing  year  at  a  level 


equal  to  7S  per  centum  of  the  simple  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  for 
each  of  the  preceding  five  marketing  years, 
excluding  the  high  and  low  valued  years, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Secretary 
establish  a  support  price  of  less  than  $5.02 
per  bushel:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  soy- 
beans received  by  producers  in  any  market- 
ing year  is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  soybeans 
for  such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
soybeans  for  the  next  marketing  year  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  maintain  domestic  and  export  markets 
for  soybeans,  except  that  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  in  any  year  nor  below 
$4.50  per  buslieL  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  soybean  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  on 
September  1  and  ending  August  31.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  preliminary  announce- 
ment of  the  level  of  price  support  not  earlier 
than  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  based  upon  the 
latest  information  and  statistics  available 
when  such  level  of  price  support  is  an- 
nounced, and  shall  make  a  final  announce- 
ment of  such  level  as  soon  as  full  informa- 
tion and  statistics  are  available  on  prices 
for  the  five  years  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year.  In  no  event  shall  such 
final  level  of  support  be  announced  later 
than  October  1  of  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  announcement  applies;  nor  shall 
the  final  level  of  support  be  less  than  the 
level  of  support  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 
announcement 

'\2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

'XA)  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
control  program  for  soybeans  or  any  other 
commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  for  soybeans:  and 

\B)  soybeans  sheUl  not  be  considered  an 
eligible  commodity  for  any  reserve  program^ 
and  the  Secretary  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments to  producers  to  cover  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing soybeans. ". 

TITLE  IX-SUGAR 
Sugar  Price  Support 

Sec.  901.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar- 
cane, section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by— 

(.1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
'honey,  and  milk"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'honey,  milk,  sugar  t>eets,  and  sugar- 
cane"; and 

12)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

'Xh)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  supported  in  the  manner 
specified  below: 

'XI)  Effective  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestically  grown  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  beginning  with  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  through  March 
31,  1982,  the  Secretary  shall,  through  pur- 
chases of  the  processed  products  thereof, 
support  the  price  of  sugarcane  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
approximate  a  raw  sugar  price  of  16.75 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  sugar  beets 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  sup- 
port level  for  sugarcane. 

•X2)  Effective  October  1,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  support  the  price  of  domestically 
grown  sugarcane  through  nonrecourse  loans 


at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate but  not  less  than  17  cents  per 
pound  for  raw  cane  sugar  for  the  1982  crop, 
17.5  cents  per  pound  for  the  1983  crop,  1 7. 75 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1984  crop,  and  18 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1985  crop.  Effective 
October  1,  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  support 
the  price  of  domestically  groum  sugar  beets 
through  nonrecourse  loans  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for 
sugarcane.  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
loan  rate  to  be  applicable  during  any  fiscal 
year  as  far  in  advance  of  the  t>eginning  of 
that  fiscal  year  as  practicable  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subsectioTL  Loans 
during  any  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
available  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  shall  mature  before  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year. ". 

TITLE  X— GRAIN  RESERVES  AND  NA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL  COST  OF 
PRODUCTION  STANDARDS  REVIEW 
BOARD 

Subtitle  A— Grain  Reserves 

Producer  Reserve  Program  for  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grains 

Sec.  1001.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1982  crops,  section  110  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Producer  Reserve  Program  for  Wheat  and 
Feed  Grains 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  ihall  formu- 
late and  administer  a  program  under  which 
producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  be 
able  to  store  wheat  and  feed  grains  when 
such  commodities  are  in  abundant  supply 
and  extend  the  time  period  for  their  orderly 
marketing.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
safeguards  to  assure  that  wheat  and  feed 
grains  held  under  the  program  shall  not  be 
utili2ed  in  any  manner  to  unduly  depress, 
manipulate,  or  curtail  the  free  market  The 
authority  provided  by  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  other  authorities  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  carrying  out  producer  loan 
and  storage  operations. 

'Xb)  In  carrying  out  the  producer  storage 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  origi- 
nal or  extended  price  support  loans  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  under  terms  and  con- 
ditions designed  to  encourage  producers  to 
store  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  in  order  to  promote  orderly 
marketing  when  wheat  or  feed  grains  are  in 
abundant  supply.  Loans  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  at  such  level  of  sup- 
port as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, except  that  the  loan  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  then  current  level  of  support 
under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  title.  Among  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation,  the  program  may 
provide  for  (i)  repayment  of  such  loans  in 
not  less  than  three  years  nor  more  than  five 
years;  (2)  payments  to  producers  for  storage 
in  such  amounts  and  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
encourage  producers  to  participate  in  the 
program;  (3)  a  rate  of  interest  as  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  (4)  re- 
covery of  amounts  paid  for  storage,  and  for 
the  payment  of  additional  interest  or  other 
charges  if  such  loans  are  repaid  by  produc- 
ers before  the  market  price  for  wheat  or  feed 
grains  has  reached  the  price  levels  deter- 
mined under  clause  (.5)  of  this  sentence;  and 
(5)  conditions  designed  to  induce  producers 
to  redeem  and  market  the  wheat  or  feed 
grains  securing  such  loans  without  regard  to 
the  maturity  dates  thereof  whenever  the  Sec- 
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retary  determines  that  the  market  price  for 
the  commodity  has  attained  a  specified 
level,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

'Xc)  The  rate  of  interest  charged  partici- 
pants in  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  not  less  than  the  rale  of  interest 
charged  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  the  United  States  Treasury,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  such  in- 
terest as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  may  increase  the  applicable  rate 
of  interest  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  in- 
tervals as  the  Secretary  determines  is  appro- 
priate to  encourage  the  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  securing  loans  made 
under  this  section  after  the  market  price  for 
the  commodity  has  attained  the  level  deter- 
mined under  claitse  i 5)  of  the  third  sentence 
of  subsection  lb)  of  this  section. 

'Xd)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  require  producers 
to  repay  loans  under  this  section  plus  ac- 
crued interest  and  such  other  charges  as 
may  be  required  by  regulation  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  thereof  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  emergency  conditions  exist 
u}hich  require  that  suc/i  commodity  be  made 
available  in  the  market  to  meet  urgent  do- 
mestic or  intemalional  needs  and  the  Secre- 
tary reports  such  determination  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  to  the  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  taking  such 
action. 

'Xe)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  producer  stor- 
age program  as  far  in  advance  of  making 
loans  as  practicable.  In  such  announcement, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  the  quantity  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains  to  be  stored  under  the 
program  which  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate to  promote  the  orderly  marketing 
of  such  commodities.  The  Secretary  may 
place  an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  placed  in  the  reserve, 
but  such  uppei  limit  may  not  be  less  than 
seven  hundred  million  bushels  for  wheat 
and  one  billion  bushels  for  feed  grains. 

'Xf)  Notunthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
section  302  of  the  Food  Security  Wheat  Re- 
serve Act  of  1980  and  section  208  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  1980,  whenever  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section  is  in  effect,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  not  sell  any  of  its 
stocks  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  at  less  than 
110  per  centum  of  the  then  current  price 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage 
repayment  of  producer  storage  loans  with 
respect  to  the  commodity  prior  to  the  matu- 
rity dates  of  such  loans,  as  determined 
under  clause  (5)  of  the  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (6)  of  this  section.  The  foregoing  re- 
striction shall  not  apply  to— 

'XD  sales  of  such  commodities  which  have 
substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as  to 
which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage; 

'X2)  sales  or  other  disposals  of  such  com- 
modities under  (A)  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  section  407  of  this  Act;  (B)  the  Act 
of  September  21,  1959  (7  U.S.C.  1427  note); 
and  (O  section  813  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970;  and 

'X3)  sales  of  com  for  use  in  the  production 
of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel  at  facilities  that— 

'XA)  l)egan  operation  after  January  4, 
1980.  and 

'XB)  whenever  supplies  of  com  are  not 
readily  available,  can  produce  alcohol  from 


agricultural  or  forestry  biomoM  feedstocks 
other  than  com, 

when  sold  at  not  less  than  the  price  at  which 
producers  may  repay  producer  storage  loans 
and  redeem  com  prior  to  the  maturity  dates 
of  loans,  as  determined  under  clause  (5)  of 
the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (6)  of  this 
section,  or,  whenever  the  fuel  conversion 
price  (OS  defined  in  section  212  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act 
of  U 980)  for  com  exceeds  such  price,  at  riot 
less  than  the  fuel  conversion  price. 

'Xg)  The  Secretary  may,  icith  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owner  of  grain  scored  under  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section,  recon- 
centrate  all  such  grain  stored  in  commercial 
warehouses  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
deems  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  taking 
into  account  such  factors  as  transportation 
and  normal  marketing  patterns.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  permit  rotation  of  stocks  and  fa- 
cilitate maintenance  of  quality  under  regu- 
lations which  assure  that  the  holding  pro- 
ducer or  warehouseman  shall,  at  all  times, 
have  available  for  delivery  at  the  designated 
place  of  storage  both  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  grain  covered  by  the  producer's  or 
warehouseman 's  commitment 

'Xh)  Whenever  grain  is  stored  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
buy  and  sell  at  an  equivalent  price,  allowing 
for  the  customary  location  and  grade  differ- 
entials. subslanticUly  equivalent  quantities 
of  grain  in  different  locations  or  umrehouses 
to  the  extent  needed  to  properly  handle, 
rotate,  distribute,  and  locate  such  commod- 
ities which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion oums  or  controls.  Such  purchases  to 
offset  sales  shall  be  made  within  two  market 
days  foUoxDing  the  sales.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  daily  list  available  shouoing  the 
price,  location,  and  quantity  of  the  transac- 
tions. 

'Xi)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  section.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  consistent 
with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  the  effective  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce. ". 

Forgiveness  of  Violations 
Sec.  1002.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Forgiveness  of  Violations 
"Sec.  422.  Notwittistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  a  producer  samples, 
turns,  moves,  or  replaces  grain  or  any  other 
commodity  which  is  security  for  a  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  producer  loan  or  is 
field  under  a  producer  reserve  program,  and 
does  so  in  violation  of  law  or  regulation,  the 
appropriate  county  committee  established 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  may  forgive 
some  or  all  of  the  peneUties  and  require- 
ments that  would  normally  be  imposed  on 
the  producer  by  reason  of  the  violation,  if 
such  committee  determines  that  (1)  the  vio- 
lation occurred  inadvertently  or  accidental- 
ly, because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  law  or  regulation,  or  because 
the  producer  or  the  producer's  agent  acted  to 
prevent  spoilage  of  the  commodity,  and  (2) 
the  violation  did  not  result  in  harm  or 
damage  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  any 
person.  The  county  committee  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  its  determination  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  and  the  appropriate 


State  committee  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  The  determination  may  be 
disapproved  by  either  the  Administrator  or 
the  State  committee  urithin  sixty  days  after 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  determination.  Any 
determination  not  disapproved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  such  State  committee  within 
such  sixty-day  period  shall  be  considered  ap- 
proved. ". 

Disaster  Reserve 
Sec.  1003.  Section  813  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  1427a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall"  wherever  it  appears  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  that  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

Conforming  Amendment 

Sec.  1004.  Section  208  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "second"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "third"  in  subsection  (cK2XA); 
and 

(2)  amending  clause  (i)  of  subsection 
(c)(2)(B)  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xi)  if  there  is  a  producer  storage  program 
in  effect  for  the  commodity,  at  not  less  than 
110  per  centum  of  the  then  current  price 
level  at  which  the  Secretary  may  encourage 
repayment  of  producer  storage  loans  on  the 
commodity  prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of 
the  loans,  as  determined  under  clause  (5)  of 
the  third  sentence  of  section  110(b)  of  the 
Agricidtural  Act  of  1949,  or". 

Subtitle  B— National  Agricultural  Cost  of 
Production  Standards  Review  Board 

Establishment  of  Board 

Sec.  1005.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
advisory  board  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Agricultural  Cost  of  Production  Standards 
Review  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  subtitle 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

Membership  of  Board 

Sec.  1006.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  as  follows: 

(1)  seven  members  who  are  engaged  in  the 
commercial  production  of  one  or  more  of  the 
various  major  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  the  major  geographical  pro- 
duction areas  of  the  major  agricultural  com- 
modities are  represented; 

(2)  three  members  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
education,  training,  or  experience,  have  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  costs  associated 
with  the  production  of  the  major  agricultur- 
al commodities;  these  members  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, t>anking,  finance,  accounting,  or  re- 
lated areas;  and 

(3)  one  member  who  is  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subtitle  as  the  "Depart- 
ment"), who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Secretary,  and  who  shall  advise  and 
inform  the  Board  as  to  the  methodology 
used  by  the  Department  in  making  its  cost 
of  production  calculations. 

(b)  The  terms  of  the  initial  Board  members 
shall  expire  (as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment)  as  follows:  lu>o 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  two  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Thereafter,  the  terms  of  all  members,  with 
the  exception  of  the  member  provided  for  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
four  years,  except  that  any  person  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be  ap- 
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pointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  such 
person 's  predecessor. 

(c)  With  the  exception  of  the  member  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (oK  J)  of  this  section, 
no  person  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  more  than  two  terms. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman 
and  one  member  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman, 
respectively,  each  of  which  shall  serve  as 
such  until  his  or  her  respective  term  expires. 
The  Board  member  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (0K3)  of  this  section  may  not  serve  as 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

Functions  of  Board 

Sec.  1007.  The  Board  shall— 

<i)  review  the  adequacy,  accuracy,  and 
timeliness  of  the  cos t-of -production  method- 
oloffy  used  by  the  Department  in  determin- 
ing specific  cost  of  production  estimates: 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  the 
cost  of  production  methodology  used  by  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  its  price  support  programs  accu- 
rately and  fairly  represents  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction incurred  by  producers; 

(.3)  review  the  adequacy  of  the  parity  for- 
mulae; 

(.4)  advise  the  Secretary  on  such  other  mat- 
ters dealing  with  the  coat  of  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  price  support 
operatioTis  as  the  Secretary  may  request; 
and 

(5)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate, 
including  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion methodology  and  parity  formulae  can 
be  improved. 

Board  Meetings 

Sec.  J008.  The  Board  shall  meet  twice  an- 
nually, or  more  frequently,  if  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions. 
Recommendations  to  Secretary 

Sec.  1009.  From  time  to  time,  as  necessary, 
the  Board  shall  make  written  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Board  on  the  dis- 
position of  these  recommendations,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary's  reasons  for  declining  to 
accept  the  Board's  recommendations,  if  such 
declinatiOTis  are  made.  The  Secretary  sliaU 
make  such  reports  no  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  written  sub- 
mission of  such  recommendations. 
Reports 

Sec.  1010.  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
close  of  each  calendar  year  and  immediately 
prior  to  the  Board's  expiration,  the  Board 
shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the  Hov^e 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  report  shall 
outline  the  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Board  since  its  inception  or  last  annual 
report  and  shall  include  any  findings  and 
recommendations  made  to  the  Secretary 
during  the  reporting  period. 

Support  Services 

Sec.  1011.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  stich 
staff  personnel  clerical  assistance,  services, 
materials,  and  office  space  as  are  essential 
to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its 
duties. 

Compensation 

Sec.  1012.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  if  not  other- 
wise officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  they  shall,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  bitsi- 
ness  in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Board,  be  aUovied  travel  expenses,  including 


per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Government  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  sections  5701  through  5707  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Authorization  for  Appropriations 
Sec.  1013.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
Termination 
Sec.  1014.  The  Board  established  in  this 
subtitle  shall  cease  to  exist  on  September  30, 
1985. 

TITLE  Xl-MISCELLANEOUS 
Subtitle  A— Miscellaneous  Commodity 

Provisions 
Payment  Limitations  for  Wheat,  Feed 
Grains,  Upland  Cotton,  and  Rice 
Sec.  1101.  Noturithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  (exclud- 
ing disaster  payments)  that  a  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or  more  of 
the  annual  programs  establisfied  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  shall  not 
exceed  f  50,000  for  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  disaster  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
under  one  or  more  of  the  annual  programs 
established  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cctton, 
ond  rice  shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops. 

13)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  not  include  loans  or  purchases, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  rep- 
resent compensation  for  resource  adjust- 
ment (excluding  land  diversion  payments) 
or  public  access  for  recreation. 

(4)  //  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  that  unll  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  any  acreage  requirement  establisfied 
under  a  set-aMde  or  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram for  the  farm  or  farms  on  which  such 
person  vnll  be  sharing  in  payments  earned 
under  such  program  shall  be  adjusted  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  wiU  be  fair  and  reasona- 
ble in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  payment 
reduction. 

(5)  77i«  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  assure  a  fair  and  reasonable  applica- 
tion of  such  limitation:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  section  that  limit  pay- 
ments to  any  person  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  lands  owned  by  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  agencies  thereof,  so  long  as  such 
lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the  direct  fur- 
therance of  a  public  function,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  rules  for  determining 
whether  corporations  and  their  stockholders 
may  be  considered  as  separate  persons  shall 
be  in  accordance  xoith  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  on  December  18,  1970, 
under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

Finality  of  Determinations 
Sec.  1102.  The  first  sentence  of  section  385 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  facts  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  any  Soil  Conservation 
Act  payment,  any  payment  under  the  wheat, 
feed  grain,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  and  this  Act,  any  loan,  or  price  support 


operation,  or  the  amount  thereof,  when  offi- 
cially determined  in  conformity  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall 
not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or 
agency  of  the  Government ". 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Sales  Price 
Restrictions  for  Wheat  and  Feed  Grains 

Sec.  1103.  Effective  only  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops,  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by— 

(7)  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  Corporation  shall  not  seU 
any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  and  rye,  respectively,  at 
less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  for  the  commodity, 
adjusted  for  such  current  market  differen- 
tials reflecting  grade,  quality,  location,  and 
other  value  factors  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. "; 

(.2)  striking  out  in  the  fifth  sentence  "cur- 
rent basic  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  if  there 
is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"current  basic  county  loan  rate  (or  a  com- 
parable  price  if  there  is  no  current  Inisic 
county  loan  rate)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  seventh  sentence  ", 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price 
exceed  the  then  cuirent  support  price  for 
such  commodities"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  unduly  affecting 
market  prices,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pur- 
chase price  exceed  the  Corporation's  mini- 
mum sales  price  for  such  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use". 

Application  of  Terms  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949 

Sec.  1104.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice,  section  408(k)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"References  to  Terms  Made  Applicable  to 
Wheat,  Feed  Grains,  Upland  Cotton,  and 
Rice 

"(k)  Reference  made  in  sections  402,  403, 
406,  407,  and  416  to  the  terms  'support 
price',  level  of  support',  and  level  of  price 
support'  shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well 
to  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
wheal,  feed  grairu,  upland  cotton,  and  rice 
under  this  Act;  and  references  made  to  the 
terms  'price  support',  'price  support  oper- 
ations', and  'price  support  program'  in  such 
sections  and  in  section  401(a)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  a.s  well  to  the  loan  and 
purchase  operations  for  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  this  Act ". 

Supplemental  Set-Aside  and  Acreage 
Limitation  Authority 

Sec.  1105.  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  section 
113  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Supplemental  Set-Aside  and  Acreage 
Limitation  Authority 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  prior  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary may  announce  and  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  or  acreage  limitation  program  under 
section  105B(e)  or  107B(e)  of  this  title  for 
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one  or  more  of  the  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  is  in  the  public  interest  as  a  result  of 
the  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  export 
of  any  such  commodity  by  the  President  or 
other  member  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  In  order  to  carry  out  effective- 
ly a  set-aside  or  acreage  limitation  program 
authorized  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  modifications  and  adjust- 
ments in  such  program  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  because  of  any  delay  in 
instituting  such  program. ". 
Normally  Planted  Acreage  and  Target  Prices 

Sec.  1106.  Section  1001  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram is  in  effect  for  one  or  more  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  require,  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  for  such  crops,  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  that  producers 
not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  norvuilly 
planted  to  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  fair  and  equitable  among  produc- 
ers and  reduced  by  any  set-aside  or  diverted 
acreage.  Such  normal  crop  acreage  for  any 
crop  year  shall  be  determined  as  provided  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may  require 
producers  participating  in  the  program  to 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  assist  in  making  such  de- 
termination. 

'Xb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

'XI)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  for  one  or 
more  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  requires  that  produc- 
ers not  exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  nor- 
mally planted  to  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
Uie  established  price  payments  for  any  such 
commodity  by  sxich  amount  (or  if  there  are 
no  such  payments  in  effect  for  stich  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  to 
compensate  producers  for  not  exceeding  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  normally  planted  to 
crops  designated  by  the  Secretary  and  par- 
ticipation in  any  required  set-aside  with  re- 
spect to  such  commodity. 

'X2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
payments  for  any  commodity  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count changes  in  the  costs  of  production  re- 
sulting from  not  exceeding  the  acreage  on 
the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  participation  in  any 
required  set-aside  with  respect  to  such  com- 
modity. 

'X3)  If  payments  are  provided  for  any 
commodity  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  payments  for  any  other 
commodity  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  for  effective  operation 
of  the  program, 

'X4)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  any  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  to  reflect,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  land  diversion  pay- 
ments for  the  commodity  for  which  an  in- 
crease is  determined. ". 

Normal  Supply 

Sec.  1107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  the  supply  of  wheat,  com, 
upland  cotton,  or  rice  for  the  marketing 
year  for  any  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  such  commodity  is  not  likely  to  be  exces- 


sive and  that  program  measures  to  reduce  or 
control  the  planted  acreage  of  the  crop  are 
not  necessary,  such  a  decision  shall  consti- 
tute a  determination  that  the  total  supply  of 
the  commodity  does  not  exceed  the  normal 
supply  and  no  determination  to  the  con- 
trary shall  6e  made  by  the  Secretary  unth  re- 
spect to  such  commodity  for  such  marketing 
year. 

Nonquota  Tobacco  Subject  to  Quota 

Sec.  1108.  Effective  l>eginning  with  the 
1982  crop  of  tobacco,  section  320  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  Notwithitanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  with  respect  to 
the  1982  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco, 
any  kind  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect  that  is  produced  in 
an  area  where  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  any  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  quota  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  for 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  in  that 
area.  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  in  an 
area  for  more  than  one  kind  of  quota  tobac- 
co, nonquota  tolmcco  produced  in  the  area 
shall  be  subject  to  the  quota  for  the  kind  of 
quota  tobacco  produced  in  the  area  having 
the  highest  price  support  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949. 

'Xb)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to— 

'XI)  Maryland  (type  32)  tobacco  when  it  is 
nonquota  tobacco  and  produced  in  a  quota 
area  on  a  farm  for  which  a  marketing  quota 
for  Maryland  (type  32)  tobacco  was  estab- 
lished when  marketing  quotas  for  such  kind 
of  tol>acco  were  last  in  effect; 

'X2)  cigar-filler  (type  41)  tobacco  when  it 
is  nonquota  tobacco  and  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania; 

'X3)  cigar-wrapper  (type  61)  tobacco  when 
it  is  nonquota  totnicco  and  produced  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  cigar- 
wrapper  (type  62)  tobacco  when  it  is  non- 
quota tobacco  and  produced  in  Georgia  and 
Florida^  and 
'X4)  tobacco  produced  in  a  quota  area  that 
is  represented  to  be  nonquota  tobacco  and 
that  is  readily  and  distinguishably  different 
from  all  kinds  of  quota  tobacco,  as  deter- 
mined through  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Secretary  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  identification  of  tobacco. ". 

Tobacco  Program  Cost 

Sec.  1109.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  tobacco  price  support  and  production 
adjustment  program  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers other  than  such  administrative  ex- 
pense as  is  incidental  to  the  implementation 
of  any  commodity  program.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  promulgate  such  regulations  and  poli- 
cies as  are  currently  within  the  Secretary's 
existing  authority  by  January  1982.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  recommend  to  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1982  any  legislative  changes  the  Secre- 
tary believes  necessary  and  proper  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Subtitle  B— General  Provisions 

Special  Grazing  and  Hay  Program 

Sec.  1110.  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1985": 

(2)  striking  out  "Under  the  special  pro- 
gram in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  a  special 
program  is  implemented";  and 


(3)  inserting  ".  reduced  acreage,  or  land 
diversion"  in  subsection  (d)  after  "acreage 
set-aside". 

Emergency  Feed  Program 
Sec.  1111.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "shall"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1105(a) 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  ( 7 
U.S.C.  2267(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  poultry"  after  "maintenance  of  live- 
stock". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
1105(b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267(b))  are  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  poultry"  after  "livestock"  wher- 
ever it  appears. 

Farm  Income  Protection  Insurance  Program 
Study 
Sec.  1112.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  concept  of  farm  income  protection 
insurance  should  be  studied  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  such  a  concept  might  pro- 
vide the  t)asis  for  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  the  commodity  price  support,  income 
maintenance,  and  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams currently  administered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
benefit  of  United  States  farmers.  Toyyard 
this  ob}ectii>e,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  a  special  task  force  to  study 
and  report  on  such  concept 

(b)  The  special  task  force  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  composed  of  the  following: 
a  total  of  three  representatives  of  agricultur- 
al commodity  organizations  and  general 
farm  organizations,  three  representatives  of 
the  private  insurance  industry  (including 
stock  companies,  mutual  companies,  agents, 
or  brokers),  two  full-time  farmers,  one  offi- 
cial of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, one  official  of  the  Agricultuml  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  two  indi- 
viduals from  appropriate  academic  fields, 
and  the  designated  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  designated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  shall  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  special  task  force. 

(c)  The  study  conducted  by  the  special  task 
force  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an 
analysis  of  the  follotving: 

(1)  the  characteristics  of  a  farm  income 
protection  insurance  program; 

(2)  the  feasibility  of  such  a  program  as  a 
substitute  for  the  commodity  price  support, 
income  maintenance,  and  disaster  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  United  States  farm- 
ers; 

(3)  the  appropriate  roles  of  the  private  in- 
surance industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  development  implementation, 
and  administration  of  such  a  program: 

(4)  alternate  mechanisms  for  administer- 
ing such  a  program; 

(5)  the  acceptalnlity  of  such  a  program  to 
farmers;  and 

(6)  the  costs  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
grain. 

(d)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  Act  the  special  task 
force  shall  transmit  to  the  Commute  on  Ag- 
riculture. NutritiOTi,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  copies  of  the 
report  on  farm  income  protection  insurance 
and  any  legislative  changes  that  the  special 
task  force  recommends  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  farm  income  protection  insurance 
program.  Minority  views,  if  submitted  in  a 
timely   manner,   shall   be   included   in   the 
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report  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  spe- 
cial task  force. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide such  staff  personnel  clerical  assistance, 
services,  materials,  and  office  space  as  may 
be  required  to  assist  the  special  task  force  in 
carrying  out  its  duties. 

(/)  In  conducting  its  study  and  preparing 
its  report  and  recommendations,  the  special 
task  force  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  employees,  and,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  assist- 
ance of  employees  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  who  may  have  relevant 
expertise  in  the  areas  of  insurance,  income 
maintenance,  disaster  assistance,  agricul- 
ture, program  managemenL  and  program 
evaluation. 

ig)  Members  of  the  special  task  force  shall 
serve  urithout  compensation,  if  not  other- 
urise  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States,  except  thaL  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  under  this  section, 
they  shall  be  alloiced  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service  are  al- 
loiced expenses  under  sections  5701  through 
5707  of  titU  5,  United  States  Code. 

(ft)  The  special  task  force  shall  be  dis- 
solved forty-five  days  after  submission  of  the 
report  reguired  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

State  Agency  Authority  for  Grain 
Inspections  at  Export  Port  Locations 

Sec.  1113.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
7(e)(2)  of  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  79(c)(2))  w  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "If  the  Administrator  determines" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "the  crite- 
ria in  subsection  <J)(1HA)  of  this  section," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 3)  of  this  subsection,  that  a  State  agency  is 
qualified  to  perform  official  inspection, 
meets  the  criteria  in  subsection  (J)(.1)(A)  of 
this  section,  and  (.A)  was  performing  official 
inspection  at  an  export  port  location  under 
this  Act  of  July  1,  1976,  or  {BHi)  performed 
official  inspection  at  an  export  port  loca- 
tion at  any  time  prior  to  July  1,  1976,  lii) 
was  designated  under  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  perform  offi- 
cial inspections  at  locatioTis  other  than 
export  port  locations,  and  (tti)  operates  in  a 
State  from  which  total  annual  exports  of 
grain  do  not  exceed,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  5  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  grain  exported  from  the  United  States  an- 
nually, ". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities; 
Special  Nutrition  Projects 

Sec.  1114.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  Government 
stocks  of  commodities  are  acquired  under 
the  price  support  programs  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  otherwise  used  in  programs 
of  commodity  sale  or  distribution,  such 
commodities  shall  be  made  available  with- 
out charge  or  credit  to  nutrition  projects 
under  the  authority  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et  seq.),  to  child 
nutrition  programs  providing  food  service, 
and  to  food  banks  participating  in  the  spe- 
cial nutrition  projects  established  under  sec- 
tion 211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1980. 
Such  distribution  may  include  bulk  distri- 


bution to  congregate  nutrition  sites  and  to 
providers  of  home  delivered  meals  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  The  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  use 
available  funds  to  operate  the  program 
under  this  subsection  and  to  further  process 
products  to  facilitate  bonuj  commodity  use. 

(6)  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1980  ( 7  U.S.C.  4004)  M  amended  by— 

(7)  striking  out  "demonstration  projects" 
wherever  that  phrase  occurs  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  nutrition  projects"; 

(2)  striking  out  "a  report  to  Congress  on 
October  1,  1982,"  in  subsection  ((/)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  .thereof  "to  Congress  a 
progress  report  on  July  1,  1983,  and  a  final 
report  on  January  1,  1984,"; 

(3)  striking  out  "demonstration  projects" 
in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "special  nutrition  projects"; 

(4)  redesignating  subsection  (/)  as  subsec- 
tion ig)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  minimize  paper- 
VDork  requirements  placed  on  food  banks 
which  participate  in  the  special  nutrition 
projects  established  under  this  section  and 
shall  otherwise  encourage  food  banks  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  projects. ";  and 

(5)  striking  out  "to  carry  out  this  section 
S3S6,000"  in  subsection  (g),  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section". 

(c)  The  heading  for  section  211  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Distribution  of  Excess  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Through  Community  Food 
Banks  " 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  commodities  under  section 
211  of  the  Agncultural  Act  of  1980. 

Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Sec.  Ills,  (a)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of 
section  1  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C.  499a  (6) 
and  (7)),  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"$200,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
$230,000". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Perishable  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  U.S.C. 
499c(b)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "SISO", 
"$50",  and  "$1,000",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$300",  "$150",  and  "$3,000",  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  Sections  6(c)  and  6(d)  of  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  1930  (7 
U.S.C.  499f  (c)  and  (d)),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$3,000"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,000". 

Department  of  Agriculture  Advisory 
Committees 
Sec.  1116.  (a)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  ( 7  U.S.C.  2281  et  seq.) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  XVIII— DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 
"Purposes 
"Sec.  1801.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are 
to- 

'XI)  require  strict  financial  and  program 
accounting  by  advisory  committees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

'X2)  assure  balance  and  objectivity  in  the 
membership  of  such  advisory  committees; 
and 

'X3)  prevent  the  formation  or  continu- 
ation of  unnecessary  advisory  committees 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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"Definitions 
"Sec.  1802.  When  used  in  this  title- 
'XI)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States: 

'X2)  the  term  'Department  of  Agriculture' 
means  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; and 

'X3)  the  term  'advisory  committee'  means 
any  committee,  board,  commission,  council, 
conference,  panel,  task  force,  or  other  simi- 
lar group,  or  any  subcommittee  or  other  sub- 
group thereof  that  is  establistied  or  used  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  inter- 
est of  obtaining  adrnse  or  recommendations 
for  the  President  or  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, except  that  such  term  excludes  any 
committee  which  (A)  is  composed  wholly  of 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  (B)  is  established  by  statute  or 
reorganization  plan,  or  (C)  is  established  by 
the  President 

"Membership  on  Advisory  Committees 

"Sec.  1803.  (a)  No  person  other  than  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  serve  simultaneov.slv  on  more 
than  one  advisory  committee,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary. 

'Xb)  Not  more  than  one  officer  or  employee 
of  any  corporation  or  other  non-Federal 
entity,  including  all  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates thereof,  may  serve  on  the  same  advisory 
committee  at  any  one  time,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary. 

'Xc)  No  person  other  than  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
serve  for  more  than  six  consecutive  years  on 
a  adinsory  committee,  unless  authorized  by 
the  Secretary. 

"Annual  Report 

"Sec.  1804.  The  Secretary  shall  annually 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  having  legislatiije  jurisdiction  or 
oversight  vyith  respect  to  the  agency  loithin 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  provides 
support  services  to  an  advisory  committee, 
and  to  the  Library  of  Congress— 

'XI)  a  copy  of  the  report  concerning  that 
advisory  committee  prepared  in  compliance 
with  section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.); 

'X2)  a  list  of  the  members  of  that  advisory 
committee  which  shall  specify  the  principal 
place  of  residence,  persons  or  companies  by 
whom  they  are  employed,  and  other  major 
sources,  of  income,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  each  member;  and 

'X3)  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  loith  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings  by  any  member  of  an  advi- 
sory committee  for  which  reimbursement 
was  received  from  any  source  other  than  the 
United  States  or  the  member's  employer. 

"Budget  Prohibitions 
"Sec.  1805.  No  advisory  committee  may 
expend  funds  in  excess  of  its  estimated 
annual  operating  costs  by  more  than  10  per 
centum  or  $500,  whichever  is  greater,  until 
it  provides  the  Secretary  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  additional  expendi- 
ture and  the  Secretary  approves  luch  addi- 
tional expenditure 

"Termination  of  Advisory  Committees 
"Sec.  1806.  The  Secretary  shall  terminate 
any  advisory  committee  upon  a  finding  that 
any  such  advisory  committee— 

'XI)  has  expended  funds  in  excess  of  its  es- 
timated annual  operating  costs  by  more 
than  10  per  centum  or  $500,  whichever  is 
greater,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1805  of  this  title; 
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'X2)  has  failed  to  file  all  reports  required 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  or  this  title; 

'X3)  has  failed  to  meet  for  two  consecutive 
years; 

'X4)  is  responsible  for  functions  that  other- 
wise would  be  or  should  be  performed  by 
Federal  employees;  or 

'X5)  does  not  serve  or  has  ceased  to  serve 
an  essential  public  function. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  items  relating  to  sections  1801 
through  1809  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  items: 

"Sec.  1801.  Purposes. 

"Sec.  1802.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  1803.  Membership  on  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

"Sec.  1804.  Annual  report 

"Sec.  1805.  Budget  prohibitions. 

"Sec.  1806.   Termination  of  advisory  com- 
mittees. ". 

Cost  of  Production  Study 
Sec.  1117.  Section  808  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1970(7  U.S.C.  1441a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  after  the  phrase  "all  typical 
variable  costs, "  the  following:  "including  in- 
terest costs, ";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "equal  to  the  existing  in- 
terest rates  charged  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank,  and  return  for  management  compara- 
ble to  the  normal  management  fees  charged 
by  other  comparable  industries.  These  stud- 
ies shall  be  t>ased  upon  the  size  unit  that  re- 
quires one  man  to  farm  on  a  full-time 
basis. "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  a 
return  for  managemenL  ". 

Unlawful  to  Offer  for  Sale  or  Advertise  Pro- 
tected Seed  When  Not  Certified  by  a  State 
Agency 

Sec.  1118.  Section  501  of  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1611)  is  amended  to  read  asfol- 
lotDs: 

"Sec.  501.  It  shall  be  unlawful  in  the 
United  States  or  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  sell  or  r>ffer  for  sale  or  adver- 
tise, by  variety  name,  seed  not  certified  by 
an  official  seed  certifying  agency,  when  it  is 
a  variety  for  which  a  certificate  of  plant  va- 
riety protection  under  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  specifies  sale  only  as  a  class 
of  certified  seed:  Provided,  That  seed  from  a 
certified  lot  may  be  labeled  as  to  variety 
name  when  used  in  a  mixture  by,  or  toith  the 
approval  of,  the  owners  of  the  variety. ". 
Protection  Against  the  Introduction  and 

Dissemination  of  Plant  Pest 
Sec.  1119.  The  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  150aa  et  seq.)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  in  section  105  as  (c),  (d),  and  (e),  respec- 
tively, and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)  Whereas,  the  existence  of  a  plant 
pest  new  to  or  not  theretofore  known  to  be 
widely  prevalent  or  distributed  within  and 
throughout  the  United  States  on  any  prem- 
ises in  the  United  States  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  crops,  other  plant  life,  and  plant 
products  of  the  Nation  and  thereby  seriously 
burden  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
extraordinary  emergency  exists  because  of 
the  presence  of  such  plant  pest  on  any  prem- 
ises in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  such  plant  pest  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  threatens  the  crops,  other 
plant  life,  or  plant  products  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  (A)  seize,  quaran- 
tine, treat,  apply  other  remedial  measures 
to,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  such 


manner  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
any  product  or  article  of  any  character 
whatsoever,  or  means  of  conveyance  which 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  is  infest- 
ed or  infected  by  or  contains  any  such  plant 
pesU  (B)  quarantine,  treat  or  apply  other  re- 
medial measures  to,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  any  premises, 
including  articles  on  such  premises  which 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  is  infest- 
ed or  infected  by  any  such  plant  pest  Pro- 
vided, That  any  action  taken  under  clauses 
(A)  and  (B)  shall  be  consUtent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  Provided  further. 
That  such  action  may  be  taken  under  this 
subsection  only  if  the  Secretary  finds  after 
review  of  measures  taken  by  the  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  and  after  consultation 
unth  the  Governor  that  the  measures  being 
taken  are  inadequate.  Before  any  action  is 
taken  in  any  State  or  other  jurisdiction 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  other  ju- 
risdiction, shall  issue  a  public  announce- 
ment and  shall  file  a  statement  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  action  the 
Secretary  intends  to  take  together  with  the 
findings  and  reasons  therefor:  Provided, 
That  if  it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a 
filing  with  the  Federal  Register  prior  to 
taking  action,  the  .filing  shall  be  made 
urithin  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  exceed  five 
business  days,  after  commencement  of  the 
actioTu  If  the  Secretary  icishes  to  change  any 
action  previously  taken  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  follow  the  procedure 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The  cost 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

'X2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  compensation 
to  producers  and  other  persons  for  economic 
losses  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  the 
quarantine,  destruction,  or  other  action 
taken  under  the  authority  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  thU  subsection.  The  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amount  of  any  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  final 

'X3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. ";  and 

(2)  adding  after  the  second  semicolon  in 
section  107  the  following:  "to  stop  and  in- 
spect without  a  warrant  any  person  or 
means  of  conveyance  moving  intrastate 
upon  probable  cause  to  l)elieve  that  the 
person  or  conveyance  is  carrying  any  prod- 
uct or  article  subject  to  treatment  or  dispos- 
al under  the  proirisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations issued  thereunder;". 

Authority  To  Release  Bee  Germ  Plasm 

Sec.  1120.  Section  103  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
283)  is  amended  by  adding  immediately 
before  the  period  "and  may  release  bee  germ 
plasm  to  the  public". 

User  Fees  for  Reports  and  Publications 

Sec.  1121.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  furnish  upon  request  copies  of  pam- 
phlets, reports,  or  other  publications  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  agricultural  economic  research 
and  statistical  reporting  functions  author- 
ized by  law,  and  charge  such  fees  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  reasona- 
ble: Provided,  That  the  imposition  of  such 
charges  shall  be  consistent  unth  the  provi- 
Hon  of  title  V  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1951, 
(31  U.S.C.  483a),  except  that  all  moneys  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  work  or  services  per- 
formed or  for  documents,  reports,  or  other 


publications  provided  shall  be  deposited  in 
a  separate  account  or  accounts  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended  and  may  be  used  to  pay 
directly  the  costs  of  such  loork,  services,  doc- 
uments, reports,  or  publications,  and  to 
repay  or  make  advances  to  appropriations 
or  funds  which  do  or  urill  initially  bear  all 
or  part  of  such  costs. 

Inspection  and  Other  Standards  for 

ImpoHed  Meat  Products 

Sec.  1122.  Section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 

Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 

as  follows: 

'Xf)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,    all   carcasses,    parts   of  carcasses, 
meat,    and   meat  food   products   of  cattle, 
sheep,  siDine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equities,  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  of- 
fered for  importation  into  the  United  States 
shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection,  sanitary, 
quality,    species    verification,    and    residue 
standards  applied  to  products  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Any  such  imported  meat 
articles   that  do  not  meet  such  standards 
shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  this  pro- 
vision through  (1)  the  imposition  of  random 
inspections  for  such  species  verification  and 
for  residue^.,  and  (2)  random  sampling  and 
testing  of  internal  organs  and  fat  of  the  car- 
casses for  residues  at  the  point  of  slaughter 
by  the  exporting  country  in  accordance  with 
methods  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  pro- 
visioru  of  this  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive six  months  after  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981. ". 
TITLE  XII— AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
AND  PUBLIC  LA  W  480 
Subtitle  A— General  Export  Provisions 
Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund 
Sec.  1201.  Section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

'Xd)(l)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  knoum  as 
the  Agricultural  Expori  Credit  RetKilving 
Fund,  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection  as  the  'Corpora- 
tion T  for  financing  in  accordance  with  this 
section  and  section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  the  follow- 
ing— 

'XA)  commercial  export  sales  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  out  of  pri- 
vate stocks  or  stocks  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Corporation  on  credit  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  three  years; 

'XB)  export  sales  of  United  States  breeding 
animals  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry),  including 
the  cost  of  freight  from  the  United  States  to 
designated  points  of  entry  in  other  nations; 
and 

•XO  the  establishment  of  facilities  in  im- 
porting countries  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
such  countries  for  handling,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  or  distributing  fungible 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in  and 
exported  from  the  United  States  (through  the 
use  of  local  currency  generated  from  the  sale 
of  United  States  agricultural  commodities). 
'X2)  The  Corporation  shall  use  the  revolj- 
ing  fund  only  to  extend  credit  for  purposes 
of  market  development  and  expansion  and 
only  where  there  is  substantial  potential  for 
developing  or  enhancing  regular  commer- 
cial markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 
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'\3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
ensure  that  the  revolving  fund  is  used  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  involve  equitable  use  of 
the  funds  to  finance  sales  to  the  greatest  fea- 
sible number  of  countries  consistent  with 
maximizing  market  opportunities.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  objective,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  under  which— 

'XA)  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  provided  in  clause  (i4)  of  para- 
graph il)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"iB)  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  es- 
timated amount  in  the  revolving  fund  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  financing  of  credit  sales  to  any  one 
country  for  the  purposes  described  in  para- 
graph (.1)  of  this  subsection. 

'X4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Re- 
volving Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. All  funds  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  payment  for  credit  extended  by  the 
Corporation  using  the  revolving  fund,  in- 
cluding interest  or  other  receipts  on  invest- 
ments and  credit  obligations,  in  financing 
export  sales  of  the  types  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  added  to 
and  become  a  part  of  such  revolving  fund. 

"(S)  TTie  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
1  of  each  year  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
revolving  fund  in  carrying  out  export  credit 
sales  by  the  Corporation  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include,  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  the  nam^s  of  the  coun- 
tries extended  credit  under  this  subsection, 
the  total  amount  of  such  credit  extended  to 
each  such  country,  the  names  of  the  United 
States  exporters  that  received  any  such 
credit,  the  total  amount  of  credit  protrided 
to  each  such  -exporter  stated  separately  for 
each  commodity  for  which  the  credit  was  ex- 
tended, and  a  discussion  and  evaluation  of 
the  market  development  and  expansion  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  under  this  sub- 
section during  such  fiscal  year.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
not  later  than  December  1,  1982. 

'\6)  The  revolving  fund  created  by  this 
subsection  is  abolished  effective  October  1, 
1985,  and  all  unobligated  money  in  such 
fund  on  September  30,  1985,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  become  part  of  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  account  of  the  Treasury. 

'XT)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not 
in  lieu  of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Corporation  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

'X8)  The  authority  provided  under  this 
subsection  to  incur  obligations  to  make 
loans  shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  obligations  do  not  exceed  annual 
limitations  on  new  direct  loan  obligations 
which  shall  be  provided  in  annual  appro- 
priations Acts. ". 

Congressional  Consultation  on  Bilateral 
Commodity  Supply  Agreements 

Sec.  1202.  As  soon  as  practicable  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  enters  into 
any  bilateral  international  agreement,  other 
than  a  treaty,  involving  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assure  access 
by  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
thereof  to  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities or  products  thereof  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  the  President  is  encouraged  to 
notify  and  consult  loith  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  terms  of  and  rea- 
sons for  negotiating  such  agreement 


Special  Standby  Export  Subsidy  Program 
Sec.  1203.  (o)  In  order  to  discourage  for- 
eign countries  or  instrumentalities  thereof 
from  using  subsidies  to  promote  the  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  formulate  a  special 
standby  export  subsidy  program  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  products  thereof  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Such  program 
shall  be  designed  to  neutralize  the  effects  of 
export  subsidy  programs  instituted  by  for- 
eign countries  or  instrumentalities  to  en- 
courage exports  of  their  agricultural  com- 
modities to  foreign  markets  other  than  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  implement  the  spe- 
cial standby  export  subsidy  program  formu- 
lated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
only  after  the  President— 

(1)  makes  a  determination  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (.19  U.S.C.  2411) 
that  action  by  the  United  States  is  appropri- 
ate to  obtain  the  elimination  of  an  act, 
policy,  or  pmctice  of  a  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality  that  restUls  in— 

(i4)  substantial  displacement  of  United 
States  exports  of  agricultural  commodites  to 
foreign  markets,  or 

(B)  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  in 
foreign  markets  materially  below  prices 
which  suppliers  of  the  same  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
must  charge  in  order  to  supply  such  com- 
modities to  the  same  markets; 

(2)  makes  a  determination  that  such  act, 
policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign  country  or 
instrumentality  concerned  involves  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  to  encourage  exports  of 
such  country's  or  instrumentality's  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  foreign  markets  other 
than  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  fails  to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable 
resolution  through  consultation  vrith  the 
foreign  country  or  instruinentality  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  spe- 
cial standby  export  subsidy  program  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

(.d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  not  imple- 
ment the  special  standby  export  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  cotton. 

(c)  The  authority  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu 
of,  any  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

Agricultural  Embargo  Protection 

Sec.  1204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(a)  If  the  President  or  other  member  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
causes  the  export  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity to  any  country  or  area  of  the  world 
to  be  suspended  or  restricted  for  reasons  of 
national  security  or  foreign  policy  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  and  if  such  suspen- 
sion or  restriction  of  the  export  of  such  agri- 
cultural commodity  is  imposed  other  than 
in  connection  with  a  suspension  or  restric- 
tion of  all  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
such  country  or  area  of  the  world,  and  if 
sales  of  such  agricultural  commodity  for 
export  from  the  United  States  to  such  coun- 
try or  area  of  the  world  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  the  suspension  or 
restriction  is  imposed  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  total  sales  of  such  commodity  for 
export  from  the  United  States  to  all  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  suspension  or  restriction  is  in 
effect,    the  Secretary   of  Agriculture  shall 


compensate  producers  of  the  commodity  in- 
volved by— 

(7)  making  payments  available  to  such 
producers,  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section; 

(2)  on  the  date  on  which  the  suspension  or 
restriction  is  imposed,  establishing  the  loan 
level  for  such  commodity  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  if  a  loan  program  is  in 
effect  for  the  commodity,  at  100  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity,  a»  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of  the 
imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restriction; 
or 

(3)  undertaking  any  combination  of  the 
measures  descrilted  in  clauses  (.1)  and  i2)  of 
this  subsectioTL 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  payments  avail- 
able to  producers  pursuant  to  clause  (.1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  amount  of 
such  payment  shall  be  determined  by— 

(.1)  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity for  which  payments  are  authorized  to  be 
made  to  producers  under  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949,  multiplying  (A)  the  pro- 
ducer's farm  program  payment  yield  or  the 
yield  established  for  the  farm  for  the  com- 
modity involved,  times  (B)  the  farm  pro- 
gram acreage  established  for  the  commodity, 
times  (O  the  amount  by  which  the  average 
market  price  per  unit  of  such  commodity  re- 
ceived by  producers  during  the  sixty-day 
period  immediately  following  the  date  of  the 
imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restriction 
is  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  date  of  the  imposition 
of  the  suspension  or  restriction;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities for  which  price  support  is  author- 
ized for  producers  under  the  Agricutural  Act 
of  1949,  multiplying  the  amount  by  which 
the  average  market  price  per  unit  of  such 
commodity  received  by  the  producers  during 
the  sixty-day  period  immediately  following 
the  date  of  the  imposition  of  the  suspension 
or  restriction  is  less  than  100  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  such  commodity,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  date  of  the 
imposition  of  the  suspension  or  restriction, 
by  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  sold  by 
the  producer  during  the  period  that  the  sus- 
pension or  restriction  is  in  effect 

(c)  The  payments  made  pursuant  to  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  for  each  marketing  year  or  part  there- 
of during  which  the  suspension  or  restric- 
tion is  in  effect  and  shall  be  made  in  equal 
amounts  at  ninety  day  intervals,  beginning 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  imposition 
of  the  suspension  or  restriction. 

(d)(i)  Any  loan  level  established  pursuant 
to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  remain  in  effect  as  long  as  the  suspen- 
sion or  restriction  described  in  subsection 
(o)  remains  in  effect 

(2)  Any  commodity  loan  the  level  of  which 
is  increased  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (o)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  of  the 
commodity  without  interest 

(c)  77ie  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(/)  The  Secretary  shall  use  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

(ff)  77ie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  unth  respect  to  any  suspen- 
sion or  restriction  of  the  export  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  implemented  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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Development  of  Plans  to  Alleviate  Adverse 

Impact  of  Export  Embargoes  on  Agricul- 
tural Commodities 

Sec.  1205.  In  order  to  alleviate,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible,  the  adverse  impact  on 
farmers,  elevator  operators,  common  carri- 
ers, and  exporters  of  agricultural  com.mod- 
ities  when  the  President  or  other  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment causes  the  export  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  to  any  country  or  area  of  the 
world  to  be  suspended  or  restricted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall— 

(1)  develop  a  comprehensive  contingency 
plan  that  includes— 

iA)  an  assessment  of  existing  farm  pro- 
grams with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
such  programs  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively offset  the  adverse  impact  of  such  a 
suspension  or  restriction  or  restriction  on 
farmers,  elevator  operators,  common  carri- 
ers, and  exporters  of  commodities  provided 
for  under  such  programs; 

(.B)  an  evaluation  of  the  kinds  and  avail- 
ability of  information  needed  to  determine, 
on  an  emergency  basis,  the  extent  and  sever- 
ity of  the  impact  of  such  a  suspension  or  re- 
striction on  producers,  elevator  operators, 
common  carriers,  and  exporters;  and 

(O  the  development  of  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  if  any,  to  which  the 
impact  of  sueh  a  suspension  or  restriction 
should  be  offset  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  sec- 
tors referred  to  in  clause  (iXB)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

12)  for  any  suspension  or  restriction  for 
which  compensation  is  not  provided  under 
section  1204  of  this  title,  develop  and  submit 
to  Congress  such  recommendations  for 
changes  in  existing  agricultural  programs, 
or  for  new  programs,  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  handle  effectively,  effi- 
ciently, economically,  and  fairly  the  impact 
of  any  such  suspension  or  restriction; 

(3)  for  any  suspension  or  restriction  for 
which  compensation  is  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1204  of  this  title,  develop  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  implementing  and  ad- 
ministering section  1204;  and 

(.4)  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, before  such  corporation  purchases 
any  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting 
the  impact  of  a  commodity  suspension  or  re- 
striction, to— 

iA)  prepare  an  economic  justification  for 
each  commodity  involved  in  the  suspension 
or  restriction  to  determine  if  such  a  pur- 
chase is  necessary; 

(B)  estimate  any  suspension-  or  restric- 
tion-related benefits  and  detrimental  effects 
to  the  exporters,  and  use  both  estimates  in 
determining  the  extent  if  any.  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed;  and 

(O  limit  its  purchases  to  only  those  types 
and  grades  of  commodities  suspended  or  re- 
stricted from  shipment  and  make  such  pur- 
chases at  prices  at  or  near  the  current 
market  prices. 

Consultation  on  Grain  Marketing 
Sec.  1206.  Congress  encourages  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  coordination  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  to  continue  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  major  grain  exporting 
nations  toward  the  goal  of  establishing  more 
orderly  marketing  of  grain  and  achieving 
higher  farm  income  for  producers  of  grain. 
Expansion    of   International    Markets   for 
United  States  Agricultural  Commodities 
and  Products  Thereof 
Sec.  1207.  (o)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  in  order  to  further  assist  in  the  devel- 


opment maintenance,  and  expansion  of 
international  markets  for  United  States  ag- 
ricultural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
and  is  requested  to- 
ll) use  the  intermediate  credit  program 
authorized  under  section  4  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C.  1707a)  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  importing  nations  to 
purchase  and  use  United  States  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  products  thereof  on  a 
long-term  basis; 

(2)  ask  Congress,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  for  funds  for  the  agricultural 
export  credit  revolving  fund  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  short-term 
credit  authorized  to  be  made  available 
under  section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of 
1966; 

i3)  establish,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
maximum  number  of  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Offices  in  other  nations  author- 
ized by  section  605A  of  the  Act  of  August  28, 
1954  i7  U.S.C.  1765a); 

i4)  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, existing  authority  to  ensure  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  levy-free  quota,  established 
during  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  for  the  export  sale  of 
United  States  high  quality  beef  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community; 

(5)  expand,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
the  market  development  activities  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  developed,  develop- 
ing, market  and  nonmarket  foreign  coun- 
tries ujith  particular  emphasis  on  (.A)  con- 
tinuation of  the  cooperator  programs  at  the 
same  funding  level  (adjusted  for  inflation) 
as  provided  during  fiscal  year  1970;  (B)  a 
more  active  export  market  development  pro- 
gram for  value  added  farm  products  and 
processed  foods;  and  (C)  the  implementation 
of  a  full-scale  program  for  forestry  products, 
including  commodity  information,  trade 
policy,  and  market  development  for  such 
products; 

(fi)  ensure  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  observes  its  commitments  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
regarding  the  tariff-free  binding  on  imports 
of  soybeans  and  com  gluten  feed; 

(7)  consult  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  with  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  the  export  sales  of  citrus 
fruits  and  high  quality  beef  to  Japan  and  to 
develop  mutually  acceptable  standards  for 
the  certification  of  lettuce  and  other  special- 
ty crops  for  export  to  Japan;  and 

(8)  use  the  authority  under  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  to 
establish  a  special  standby  export  subsidy 
program  for  United  Stales  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  products  thereof,  the 
export  of  which  has  been  restricted  by  for- 
eign government  subsidies. 

(b)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  any  special  standby  export 
subsidy  program  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(8)  of  this  section  should  be  (1)  consistent 
with  United  States  international  obliga- 
tions, and  (2)  designed  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fects of  those  foreign  agricultural  commx>di- 
ty  subsidy  programs  that— 

(A)  the  President  has  determined,  pursu- 
ant to  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411),  are  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices described  in  section  301(a)  of  such  Act 
that  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate 
action  of  the  United  States;  and 

(B)  have,  as  the  result  of  the  appropriate 
dispute  settlement  procedures,  been  found  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 


Tariffs  and  Trade  or  the  Agreement  on  Inter- 
pretation and  Application  of  Articles  VI, 
XVI  and  XX II I  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  <  relating  to  subsidies  and 
countervailing  measures),  if  applicable. 
Increased  Usage  of  Protein  Byproducts 
Derived  From  Alcohol  Fuel  Production 
Sec.  1208.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  the  use 
of  the  protein  byproduct  resulting  from  the 
production  of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural 
commodities  may  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  make  available  significant- 
ly increased  amounts  of  protein  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  developing  countries  without 
any  increase  in  handling,  storage,  and 
transportation  facilities.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  potential  of  this  protein  by- 
product and  that  if  found  to  be  feasible,  this 
protein  byproduct  should  be  included  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  commodity 
export  and  donation  programs. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  continue  to  investigate  the  poten- 
tial for  uiing  the  protein  byproduct  result- 
ing from  the  production  of  fuel  alcohol  from 
agricultural  commodities  in  meeting  the 
food  needs  of  developing  countries  through 
food  for  peace  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  and  through  the  export 
credit  sales  program  carried  out  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  and 
section  5(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Charter  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  continue  to  in- 
vestigate the  potential  for  using  the  protein 
byproduct  resulting  from  the  production  of 
fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  distribution  of  food  products  under 
the  commodity  donation  program  carried 
out  under  clause  (3)  of  section  416  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  and  under  section  210 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 

(dHl)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude the  results  of  the  investigations  re- 
ferred to  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  in  an  appropriate  report  to  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  provide 
to  Congress  each  year  a  description  of  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  Department  to  make 
available,  as  part  of  the  programs  referred  to 
in  subsections  lb)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
protein  byproduct  resulting  from  the  pro- 
duction of  fuel  alcohol  from  agricultural 
commodities.  The  information  for  all  such 
programs  shall  be  included  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  408(a)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  or  in  any  other  appropri- 
ate annual  report  to  Congress. 

Exemption  for  Protein  Byproducts 
Sec.  1209.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  author- 
izing Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase flour  and  commeal  and  donating 
same  for  certain  domestic  and  foreign  pur- 
poses", approved  August  19.  1958  (7  U.S.C. 
1431  note),  is  amended  in  the  protnso  by  in- 
serting 'Xexcept  that  this  limitation  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  protein  byprod- 
uct resulting  from  the  production  of  fuel  al- 
cohol from  agricultural  commodities)"  im- 
mediately after  "processed". 

Subtitle  B— Public  Law  480 
Self-Help  Measures  To  Increase  Agricultural 
Production;  Verification  of  Self-Help  Pro- 
visions 

Sec.  1210.  (a)  Section  109(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  by— 
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(/)  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  ",  and  reducing  illiter- 
acy among  the  rural  poor"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";and";  and 

(J)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
immediately  after  paragraph  (10); 

'XID  carrying  out  programs  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  rural  poor. ". 

(b)  Section  109  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  In  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  which  the  recip- 
ient country  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be  de- 
scribed (A)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
in  specific  and  measurable  terms,  and  (B)  in 
a  manner  which  ensures  that  the  needy 
people  in  the  recipient  country  will  be  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  the  self-help  measures 
pursuant  to  each  agreement 

'\2)  The  President  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  take  appropriate  steps  to 
assure  that,  in  each  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title  and  in  each  amendment  to 
such  an  agreement,  the  self-help  mecuures 
agreed  to  are  additional  to  the  measures 
that  the  recipient  country  otherwise  vjould 
have  undertaken  irrespective  of  that  agree- 
ment or  ajnendment. 

'X3)  The  President  shall  take  all  appropri- 
ate steps  to  determine  whether  the  economic 
development  and  self-help  provisions  of  each 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  title,  and 
of  each  amendment  to  such  an  agreement, 
are  being  fully  carried  out ". 

Requirement  for  Invitations  for  Bids  on 
Title  I  Purchases 

Sec.  1211.  Section  llS(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19S4  is  amended  by  inserting  "from  private 
stocks"  in  the  first  sentence  after  "food  com- 
modities". 

Title  II  Authorization  Ceiling 

Sec.  1212.  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
19S4  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  "$750,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,000". 

Overseas  Market  Development 

Sec.  1213.  Section  402  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
second  sentence  "unne  or  beer"  and  iTisert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "unne,  beer,  distilled  spir- 
its, or  other  alcoholic  beverage". 

Valuation  of  Commodities 

Sec.  1214.  Section  403(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  inserting  "a  price  not 
greater  than"  after  "valued  at". 

Annual  Report 
Sec.  1215.  Section  408(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "February  15". 
Extension  of  Program 
Sec.  1216.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Agriculture  and  Food 
Act  of  1981". 


TITLE  XIII-FOOD  STAMP  AND  COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 

Short  Title 

Sec.  1301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution 
Amendments  of  1981 ". 

Household  Definition 

Sec.  1302.  Section  3(i)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  ",  or  receives  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  disability  or  blindness 
payments  under  title  I,  II,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act". 

Alaska's  Thrifty  Food  Plan 

Sec.  1303.  Clause  (2)  of  section  3(o)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'X2)  make  cost  adjustments  in  the  thrifty 
food  plan  for  Hawaii  and  the  urban  and 
rural  parts  of  Alaska  to  reflect  the  cost  of 
food  in  Hawaii  and  urban  and  rural 
Alaska, ". 

Adjustment  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 

Sec.  1304.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (6)  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  clause  (9),  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  follovnng:  '\6)  on  October  1,  1982, 
adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest 
dollar  increment  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twenty- 
one  months  ending  the  preceding  June  30. 
1982.  and  (7)  on  October  1,  1983,  and  each 
October  1  thereafter,  adjust  the  cost  of  such 
diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  increment  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30:  Provided,  That  the  periods 
upon  which  such  adjustments  are  based 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress". 

Reimbursement  Exclusion 

Sec.  1305.  Section  5(dXS)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  comma  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  no  portion  of  benefits  provided  under 
title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  the 
extent  it  is  attributable  tc  an  adjustment  for 
work-related  or  child  care  expenses,  shall  be 
considered  such  reimbursement ". 

Energy  Assistance  Payments;  Excluded 
Payments  of  Other  Programs 

Sec.  1306.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(10)"  and  aU  that  follows  through  the 
period,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'XIO)  any  income  that  any  other 
Federal  law  specifically  excludes  from  con- 
sideration as  income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  (11)  any  payments  or  allowances 
made  under  (A)  any  Federal  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  energy  assistance,  or  (B) 
any  State  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  energy  assistance,  designated  by 
the  State  or  local  legislative  body  authoriz- 
ing such  payments  or  allowances  as  energy 
assistance,  and  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  calculated  as  if  provided  by  the  State 
or  local  government  involved  on  a  seasonal 
basis  for  an  aggregate  period  not  to  exceed 
six  months  in  any  year  even  if  such  pay- 
ments or  allowances  (including  tax  credits) 
are  not  provided  on  a  seasonal  basis  because 
it  would  be  administratively  in/easible  or 
impracticable  to  do  so. ". 


Disallowance  of  Deductions  for  Expenses 
Paid  by  Vendor  Payments 

Sec.  1307.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sentences  after  "entitled" 
the  following:  ",  with  respect  to  expenses 
other  than  expenses  paid  on  behalf  of  the 
household  by  a  third  party, ". 

Attribution  of  Income  and  Resources  to 
Sponsored  Aliens 

Sec.  1308.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sul>sec- 
tion  as  follows: 

'XtM/)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  and  the  amount  of  benefits  under 
this  Act  for  an  individual  who  is  an  alien  as 
described  in  section  6(f)(2XB)  of  this  Act, 
the  income  and  resources  of  any  person  who 
as  a  sponsor  of  such  individual's  entry  into 
the  United  States  executed  an  affidavit  of 
support  or  similar  agreement  with  respect  to 
such  individual,  and  the  income  and  re- 
sources of  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  such 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  incorrie  and  resources  of 
such  individual  for  a  period  of  three  years 
after  the  indimdual's  entry  into  the  United 
States.  Any  such  income  deemed  to  be 
income  of  such  individual  shaU  be  treated 
as  unearned  income  of  such  individual 

'X2)(A)  77i«  amount  of  income  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living  unth 
the  sponsor,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
unearned  income  of  an  alien  for  any  year 
shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

'Xi)  the  total  yearly  rate  of  earned  and  un- 
earned income  of  such  sponsor,  and  such 
sponsor's  spouse  if  such  spouse  is  living 
with  the  sponsor,  shall  be  determined  for 
such  year  under  rules  prescrH>ed  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

'Xii)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  income  eligibility 
standard  as  determined  under  section  S(c) 
of  this  Act  for  a  household  equal  in  size  to 
the  sponsor,  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living 
unth  the  sponsor,  and  any  persons  depend- 
ent upon  or  receiiring  support  from  the 
sponsor  or  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  the  spouse 
is  limng  unth  the  sponsor;  and 

'Xiii)  the  monthly  income  attributed  to 
such  alien  shall  be  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
calculated  under  clause  (ii)  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

'XB)  The  amount  of  resources  of  a  sponsor, 
and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living  with  the 
sponsor,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  re- 
sources of  an  alien  for  any  year  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

'Xi)  the  total  amount  of  the  resources  of 
such  sponsor  and  such  sponsor's  spouse  if 
such  spouse  is  living  urith  the  sponsor  shall 
be  determined  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

'Xii)  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(i)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  reduced  by 
$1,500:  and 

'Xiii)  the  resources  determined  under 
clause  (ii)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  resources  of  such  alien  in  addi- 
tion to  any  resources  ofsueh  alien. 

'text)  Any  individual  who  is  an  alien 
shall,  during  the  period  of  three  years  after 
entry  into  the  United  States,  in  order  to  be 
an  eligible  indirndual  or  eligible  spouse  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  required  to  provide 
to  the  State  agency  such  information  and 
documentation  noith  respect  to  the  alien's 
sponsor  and  sponsor's  spouse  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  for  the  State  agency  to  make 
any  determination  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  obtain  any  cooperation  from 
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such  sponsor  necessary  for  any  such  deter- 
mination. Such  alien  shall  also  be  required 
to  provide  such  information  and  documen- 
tation which  such  alien  or  the  sponsor  pro- 
vided in  support  of  such  alien's  immigra- 
tion application  as  the  State  agency  may  re- 
quest 

'Xii)  The  Secretary  shcUl  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney General  whereby  any  information 
available  to  such  persons  and  required  in 
order  to  make  any  determination  under  this 
section  will  be  protrided  by  such  persons  to 
the  Secretary,  and  whereby  such  persons 
shall  inform  any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  at  the 
time  such  sponsor  executes  an  affidavit  of 
support  or  similar  agreement,  of  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  this  section. 

'XD)  Any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  and  such 
alien,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
an  amount  equal  to  any  overpayment  made 
to  such  alien  during  the  period  of  three 
years  after  such  alien's  entry  into  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  such  sponsor's  failure 
to  provide  correct  information  under  the 
provisioru  of  this  section,  except  where  such 
sponsor  was  loithout  fault,  or  where  good 
cause  for  such  failure  existed.  Any  such  over- 
payment which  is  not  repaid  shall  be  recov- 
ered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  13(bX2)  of  this  Act 

'XE)    The   provisions   of  this   subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  alien 
who  is  a  member  of  the  sponsor's  household, 
as  defined  in  section  3(i)  of  this  Act ". 
Resources 

Sec.  1309.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting  'Xother 

than  those  relating  to  licensed  vehicles)" 

after  "June  1,  1977"  in  the  second  sentence. 

Annualization  of  Work  Registration 

Sec.  1310.  Section  6(d)(lXi)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tioelve". 

Work  Requirements 

Sec.  1311.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1^77  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ",  unless  the  household 
was  certified  for  benefits  under  this  Act  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  unemployment"  in 
clause  (Hi)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  inserting  'Xincluding  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  care  for  children  above  the  age 
of  five  and  under  the  age  of  tu>elve)"  after 
"good  cause"  in  clause  (iv)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  ",  in 
which  case,  failure  by  such  person  to  comply 
with  any  work  requirement  to  which  such 
person  is  subject  that  is  comparable  to  a  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  same 
as  failure  to  comply  with  that  requirement 
of  paragraph  (1)":  and 

(4)  striking  out  "troelve"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "six"  in  paragraph  (2KB). 

State  Issuance  Liability 
Sec.  1312.  Section  7(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xf)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  State  agency  shaU  be  strictly 
liable  to  the  Secretary  for  any  financial 
losses  involved  in  the  acceptance,  storage 
and  issuance  of  coupons,  including  any 
losses  involving  failure  of  a  coupon  issuer  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  specified  in 
section  ll(e)(21),  except  that  in  the  case  of 
losses  resulting  from  the  issuance  and  re- 
placement of  authorizations  for  coupons 
and  allotments  which  are  sent  through  the 
mail,  the  State  agency  shall  be  liable  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  try  the  Secretary.". 


Access  of  Comptroller  General  to 
Information 

Sec.  1313.  Section  9(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  purposes  shall 
not  exclude  the  audit  and  examination  of 
such  information  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  authorized  by  any 
other  provision  of  law. ". 

Reporting  of  Abuses  by  the  Public 

Sec.  1314.  Section  9  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'Xe)  Approved  retail  food  stores  shall  dis- 
play a  sign  providing  information  on  how 
persons  may  report  abuses  they  have  ob- 
served in  the  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
program, ". 

Retail  Redemption 

Sec.  1315.  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
term  "banks"  whenever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "finan- 
cial institutions  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation". 

Sixty-Day  Transfer  of  Certification 

Sec.  1316.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b). 

Notice  of  Verification 

Sec.  1317.  Section  11(e)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  period  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Each  application  shall  also  con- 
tain in  understandable  terms  and  in  promi- 
nent and  boldface  lettering  a  statement  that 
the  information  provided  by  the  applicant 
in  connection  with  the  application  for  a 
coupon  allotment  will  be  subject  to  verifica- 
tion by  Federal  State,  and  local  official  to 
determine  if  such  iTtformation  is  factual 
and  that  if  any  material  part  of  such  infor- 
mation is  incorrect  food  stamps  may  be 
denied  to  the  applicant  and  that  the  appli- 
cant may  be  subjected  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  knowingly  providing  incorrect  in- 
formation. ". 

Recertification  Notice 

Sec.  1318.  Section  11(e)(4)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "immediately  prior  to  or 
at"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prior  to"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "it"  after  "advising"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  household". 

Disclosure  of  Information  to  Comptroller 
General,  Law  Enforcement  Officials 

Sec.  1319.  Section  11(e)(8)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  follovnng:  ",  except 
that  (A)  such  safeguards  shall  not  prevent 
the  use  or  disclosure  of  such  information  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  audit  and  examination  authorized  by 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  (B)  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  all  in- 
formation obtained  under  this  Act  from  an 
applicant  household  shall  be  made  avail- 
able, upon  request  to  local  State  or  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  an  alleged  violation  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  issued  under  this  Act". 
Restoration  of  Lost  Benefits 

Sec.  1320.  (a)  Section  ll(e)(ll)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'XID  upon  receipt  of  a  request  from  a 
household,  for  the  prompt  restoration  in  the 
form  of  coupons  to  a  household  of  any  allot- 


ment or  portion  thereof  which  has  been 
wrongfully  denied  or  terminated,  except  that 
allotments  shall  not  be  restored  for  any 
period  of  time  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  dale  the  State  agency  receives  a  request 
for  such  restoration  from  a  household  or  the 
State  agency  is  notified  or  otherwise  discov- 
ers that  a  loss  to  a  household  has  occurred;", 
(b)  Section  14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  ameruled  by— 

(1)  inserting  'Xa)"  immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
'Xb)  In  any  judicial  action  arising  under 

this  Act  any  food  stamp  allotments  found  to 
har>e  been  wrongfully  withheld  shall  be  re- 
stored only  for  periods  of  not  more  than  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  such  action,  or  in  the  case  of  an  action 
seeking  review  of  a  final  Stale  agency  deter- 
mination, not  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  request  with  the 
State  for  the  restoration  of  such  allotments 
or,  in  either  case,  not  more  than  one  year 
prior  to  the  date  the  Stale  agency  is  notified 
or  otherwise  discoiters  the  possible  loss  to  a 
household. ". 

Information 
Sec.  1321.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (18): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (19)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs as  follows: 

'X20)  that  information  available  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6103(iK7)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  information 
available  from  agencies  administering  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  under 
the  provisions  of  section  303(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  requested  and  utilized 
by  the  State  agency  (descrH>ed  in  section 
3(nKJ)  of  this  Act)  to  the  extent  permitted 
under  the  provisions  of  such  sections,  except 
that  the  State  agency  shall  not  be  required  to 
request  suc/i  information  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  if  such  information 
is  available  from  the  agency  administering 
the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws; 
and 

'X21)  that  in  project  areas  or  parts  thereof 
where  authorization  cards  are  used,  and  eli- 
gible households  are  required  to  present  pho- 
tographic identification  cards  in  order  to  re- 
ceive their  coupons,  the  State  agency  shall 
include,  in  any  agreement  or  contract  with 
a  coupon  issuer,  a  provision  that  (A)  the 
issuer  shall  (i)  require  the  presenter  to  fur- 
nish a  photographic  identification  card  at 
the  time  the  authorization  card  is  presented, 
and  (ii)  record  on  the  authorization  card 
the  identification  numl>er  shown  on  the  pho- 
tographic identification  card;  and  (B)  if  the 
State  agency  determines  that  the  authoriza- 
tion card  has  been  stolen  or  otherwise  was 
not  received  by  a  household  certified  as  eli- 
gible, the  issuer  shall  be  liable  to  the  State 
agency  for  the  face  value  of  any  coupons 
issued  in  the  transaction  in  which  such  card 
is  used  and  the  issuer  fails  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. ". 

Nutrition  Education  Program 

Sec.  1322.  Section  11(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xf)  To  encourage  the  purchase  of  nutri- 
tious foods,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
extend  food  and  nutrition  education  to 
reach   food    stamp    program    participants. 
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using  the  methods  and  techniQues  developed 
in  the  expended  food  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  other  programs. ". 

Alaskan  Fee  Agents 

Sec.  1323.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  sulfsection  as  follows: 

"Xm)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
use  of  fee  agents  in  rural  Alaska.  As  used  in 
this  subsection  'fee  agent'  means  a  paid 
agent  who,  although  not  a  State  employee,  is 
authorized  by  the  State  to  make  applica- 
tions available  to  low-income  households, 
assist  in  the  completion  of  applications, 
conduct  required  interviews,  secure  required 
verification,  forward  completed  applica- 
tions and  supporting  docuTnentation  to  the 
State  agency,  and  provide  other  services  as 
required  by  the  State  agency.  Such  services 
shall  not  include  making  final  decisions  on 
household  eligitnlity  or  benefit  levels. ". 
Minimum   Mandatory   Court  Sentence  for 

Criminal  Offenses;  Work  Restitution  Pro- 
gram 

Sec.  1324.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'XbXD  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  whoever  know- 
ingly uses,  transfers,  acquires,  alters,  or  pos- 
sesses coupons  or  authorization  cards  in 
any  manner  not  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  if  such  coupons  or  authorization 
carxis  are  of  a  value  of  $100  or  more,  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon  the  first 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both,  and,  upon  the  second  and  any 
subsequent  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  five  years  and  may  also  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or,  if  such  coupons  or 
authorization  cards  are  of  a  value  of  less 
than  $100.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  upon  the  first  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and 
upon  the  second  and  any  subsequent  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  may  also  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  In  addition  to  such 
penalties,  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  violation  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  suspended  by  the  court  from 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
an  additional  period  of  up  to  eighteen 
months  consecutive  to  that  period  of  suspen- 
sion mandated  by  section  6lb)(l)  of  this  Act 

"(.2)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  convict- 
ed of  an  offense  under  paragraph  (.1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  permit  such  indi- 
vidual to  perform  work  approved  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  providing  restitu- 
lion  for  losses  incurred  by  the  United  States 
and  the  State  agency  as  a  result  of  the  of- 
fense for  which  such  individual  was  convict- 
ed. If  the  court  permits  such  individual  to 
perform  such  work  and  such  individual 
agrees  thereto,  the  court  shall  withhold  the 
imposition  of  the  sentence  on  the  condition 
that  such  individual  perform  the  assigned 
work.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
assigned  work  the  court  may  suspend  such 
sentence. 

"(c)  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred,  or 
used  in  any  manner  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  the  first  conviction  there- 


of, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
twth,  and,  upon  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  and,  upon  the 
second  and  any  subsequent  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  five  years  and  may 
also  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or,  if 
such  coupons  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
$100,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  the  first  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and, 
upon  the  second  and  any  subsequent  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  may  also  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000.  In  addition  to  such 
penalties,  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  violation  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  sxispended  by  the  court  from 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
an  additional  period  of  up  to  eighteen 
months  consecutive  to  that  period  of  suspen- 
sion mandated  by  section  6ibKl)  of  this 
Act". 

Staffing 

Sec.  1325.  Section  16(bHl)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  including,  but  not  limited  to,  staffing 
standards  such  as  caseload  per  certification 
worker  limitations, ". 

Incentives  for  Error  Reduction  Efforts  and 
Corrective  Action  Plans 

Sec.  1326.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and,  effective  October  1,  1981, 
which  also  meets  the  standard  contained  in 
paragraph  IIHB)  of  this  subsection";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "October  1,  1978"  in  sub- 
section (d),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1981",  and  by  inserting  '\2)" 
after  "subsection  (c)". 

Social  Security  Account  Numbers 

Sec.  1327.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
16(J)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

Extending  and  Amending  Cash-Out  Pilot 
Projects 

Sec.  1328.  Section  17lbX.l)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Xb)(l)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  on  a 
trial  basis,  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the 
United  States,  pilot  or  experimental  projects 
designed  to  test  program  changes  that  might 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  food  stamp 
program  and  improve  the  delivery  of  food, 
stamp  benefits  to  eligible  households,  includ- 
ing projects  involving  the  payment  of  the 
value  of  allotments  or  the  average  value  of 
allotments  by  household  size  in  the  form  of 
cash  to  eligible  households  all  of  whose 
members  are  age  sixty-five  or  over  or  any  of 
whose  members  are  entitled  to  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  to  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  use  of 
countersigned  food  coupons  or  similar  iden- 
tification mechanisms  that  do  not  invade  a 
household's  privacy,  and  the  use  of  food 
checks  or  other  voucher-type  forms  in  place 
of  food  coupons.  The  Secretary  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  to  the  degree 
necessary  for  such  projects  to  be  conducted, 
except  that  no  project,  other  than  a  project 
involving  the  payment  of  the  average  value 


of  allotments  by  household  size  in  the  form 
of  cash  to  eligil>le  households,  shall  be  imple- 
mented which  would  lower  or  further  re- 
strict the  income  or  resource  standards  or 
benefit  levels  provided  pursuant  to  sections 
5  and  8  of  this  Act  Any  pilot  or  experimen- 
tal project  implemented  under  this  para- 
graph and  operating  as  of  October  1,  1981. 
involving  the  payment  of  the  value  of  allot- 
ments in  the  form  of  cash  to  eligible  house- 
holds all  of  whose  members  are  either  age 
sixty-five  or  over  or  entitled  to  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  continued 
until  October  1,  1985,  if  the  State  so  re- 
quests. ". 

Nutritional  Monitoring 

Sec.  1329.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Further,  the  Secretary 
sfiall,  by  way  of  making  contracts  with  or 
grants  to  public  or  private  organizations  or 
agencies,  implement  pilot  programs  to  test 
various  means  of  measuring  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  the  nutritional  status  of  low 
income  people,  with  special  emphcuis  on 
people  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps,  in 
order  to  develop  minimum  common  criteria 
and  methods  for  systematic  nutrition  moni- 
toring that  could  be  applied  on  a  nation- 
unde  basis.  The  locations  of  the  pilot  pro- 
grams shall  be  selected  to  provide  a  repre- 
sentative geographic  and  demographic 
cross-section  of  political  subdivisions  that 
reflect  natural  usage  patterns  of  health  and 
nutritional  services  and  that  contain  high 
proportions  of  low  income  people.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  on  the  progress  of  these 
pilot  programs  on  an  annual  basis  com- 
mencing on  July  1.  1982,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  of  the  Senate,  together 
unth  such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. ". 
Pilot  Projects  To  Simplify  the  Processing  of 

Applications  for  Certain  AFDC,  SSI,  and 

Medicaid  Recipients 

Sec.  1330.  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  no  more 
than  two  Statewide  pilot  projects  (.upon  the 
request  of  a  State)  and  no  more  than  four- 
teen pilot  projects  in  political  subdivisions 
of  States  (.upon  the  request  of  any  such  polit- 
ical subdivision)  in  which  households  that 
include  one  or  more  recipients  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  of  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
the  applicable  income  standard  of  eligibility 
described  in  section  5(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  the  application  require- 
ments prescribed  under  section  5(a)  of  this 
Act  and  the  income  and  resource  require- 
ments prescribed  under  sections  (d)  through 
(g)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  For  any  pilot 
project  carried  out  under  this  subsection,  al- 
lotments provided  pursuant  to  section  8(a) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  based  upon  household 
size  and  (1)  benefits  paid  to  such  household 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  or  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  (2)  income  as  deter- 
mined for  eligibility  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  at  the  option  of  the 
political  subdivision  or  the  State,  the  stand- 
ard of  need  for  such  size  household  under 
such  programs,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  adjust  the  value  of  such  allotments  as 
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may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  average 
allotment  by  household  size  for  households 
participating  in  such  pilot  project  and  re- 
ceiving such  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  such  supplemental  security 
income,  or  such  medical  assistance,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  not  less  than  the  average  al- 
lotment which  would  have  been  provided 
under  this  Act  but  for  the  operation  of  this 
subsection,  for  each  category  of  households, 
respectively,  in  such  pilot  project  area,  for 
any  period  during  which  such  pilot  project 
is  in  operation.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  impact  of  such  pilot  projects  on  recipi- 
ent households,  administrative  costs,  and 
error  rates.  The  administrative  costs  of  such 
projects  shall  be  shared  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  16  of  this  Act  In 
implementing  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  ensure  that  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  the  case  of  households 
participating  in  such  pilot  projects,  the 
processing  of  applications  for,  and  determi- 
nations of  eligibility  to  receive,  food  stamp 
benefits  are  simplified  and  are  unified  with 
the  processing  of  applications  for.  and  deter- 
minations of  eligibility  to  receive,  benefits 
under  such  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act ". 
Food  Stamp  Funding  and  Program 
Extension 
Sec.  1331.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  by— 

(i)  striking  out  "and"  after  "September  30, 
1980;";  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  not  in  excess  of 
$11,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982". 

Incentives,  Sanctions,  and  Claims 
Sec.  1332.  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(e)  Funds  collected  from  claims  against 
households  or  State  agencies,  including 
claims  collected  pursuant  to  sections  7(J). 
11(g)  and  (h)  l^(b).  and  16(g)  of  this  Act 
claims  resulting  from  resolution  of  audit 
findings,  arid  claiTns  collected  from  liouse- 
holds  receiving  overissuances,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  food  stamp  program  appropria- 
tion account  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
collection  occurs.  Funds  provided  to  State 
agencies  under  section  16(c)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  from,  the  appropriation  account  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  are  pro- 
vided. ". 

Workfare 
Sec.  1333.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Workfare 
"Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit 
any  political  subdivision,  in  any  State,  that 
applies  and  submits  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
in  compliance  with  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  to  operate  a  vjorkfare  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  which  every  member  of  a 
household  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  who  is  not  exempt  be  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  accept  an  offer  from  such  suljdivision 
to  perform  work  on  its  behalf,  or  may  seek 
an  offer  to  perform  work,  in  return  for  com- 
pensation consisting  of  the  allotment  to 
which  the  household  is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 8(a)  of  this  Act  unth  each  hour  of  such 
work  entitling  that  household  to  a  portion 
of  its  allotment  equal  in  value  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  higher  of  the  applicable  Stale 
minimum  toage  or  the  Federal  minimum 


hourly  rate  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938. 

"(b)  The  household  members  who  shall  be 
exempt  from  XDOrkJare  requirements  are 
those  who  are  either  (1)  mentally  or  phys- 
ically unfit;  (2)  under  eighUen  years  of  age: 
(3)  sixty  years  of  age  or  over;  (4)  subject  to 
and  currently  involved  at  least  twenty  hours 
a  week  in  a  work  training  program  under  a 
work  registration  requirement  pursuant  to 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  (5)  a 
parent  or  other  member  of  a  household  with 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  a  child  under 
age  six  or  of  an  incapacitated  person;  (6)  a 
parent  or  other  caretaker  of  a  child  in  a 
household  where  there  is  another  member 
who  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  or  is  employed  fulltime;  ( 7)  a  reg- 
ular participant  in  a  drug  addiction  or  al- 
coholic treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram; or  (8)  an  individual  described  in  sec- 
tions 6(d)(2)(D)  of(F)  of  this  Act 

'XO  No  operating  agency  shall  require  any 
participating  member  to  u>ork  in  any  work- 
fare  position  to  the  extent  that  such  work  ex- 
ceeds in  value  the  allotment  to  which  the 
household  is  otherwise  entitled  or  that  such 
work  either  exceeds  twenty  hours  a  week  or 
would,  together  with  any  other  hours  worked 
in  any  other  compensated  capacity  by  such 
member  on  a  regular  or  predictable  part- 
time  basis,  exceed  thirty  hours  a  week. 
"(d)  The  operating  agency  shall— 
'XD  not  provide  any  work  that  has  the 
effect  of  replacing  or  preventing  the  employ- 
ment of  an  individual  not  participating  in 
the  workfare  program; 

'X2)  provide  the  same  benefits  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  are  provided  at  the  job 
site  to  employees  performing  comparable 
work  for  comparable  hours;  and 

'X3)  reimburse  participants  for  actual 
costs  of  transportation  and  other  actual 
costs  all  of  which  are  reasonably  necessary 
and  directly  related  to  participation  in  the 
program  but  not  to  exceed  $25  in  the  aggre- 
gate per  month. 

'Xe)  The  operating  agency  may  allow  a  job 
search  period,  prior  to  inaking  work/are  as- 
signments, of  up  to  thirty  days  following  a 
determination  of  eligibility. 

'Xf)  In  the  event  that  any  person  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, neither  that  person  nor  the  household 
to  which  that  person  belongs  shaU  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
tiDO  months,  unless  that  person  or  another 
person  in  the  household  satisfies  all  out- 
standing workfare  obligations  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  two-month  disqualification 
period. 

'Xg)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  op- 
erating agency  50  per  centum  of  all  adminis- 
trative expenses  incurred  by  such  agency  in 
operating  a  workfare  program,  including  re- 
imbursements to  participants  for  work-re- 
lated expenses  as  described  in  subsection 
(d)(3)  of  this  section. 

'X2)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  cancel 
some  or  all  of  these  payments,  or  may  with- 
draw approval  from  a  political  subdivision 
to  operate  a  workfare  program,  upon  a  find- 
ing   that    the    subdiinsion    has   failed    to 
comply  unth  the  workfare  requirements. ". 
Extension  of  Authorities.  Penalties  for 
Fraud,  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  1334.  Effective  October  1,  1981.  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1978,  1979,  1980,  and 
1981",  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "1982,  1983, 
1984,  and  1985";  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 


'Xc)  Whoever  embezzles,  willfully  misap- 
plies, steals  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  its  products  (or  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property  deriving  from  do- 
nation of  such  comrnodities)  provided  under 
this  section,  or  under  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431).  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C. 
612c),  or  section  709  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1446a-l), 
whether  recefved  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  whoever  receives,  conceals,  or  re- 
tains such  commodities,  products,  funds, 
asset.-.,  or  property  for  personal  use  or  gain, 
knounng  such  commodities,  products,  funds, 
assets,  or  property  have  been  embezzled, 
toiUfuUy  misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by 
fraud  shall,  if  such  commodities,  products, 
funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  a  value  of 
$100  or  more,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  or  if  such  commodities,  products, 
funds,  assets,  or  property  are  of  value  of  less 
than  $100,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. " 

Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program- 
Pilot  Projects  for  the  Elderly  and  Adminis- 
trative Costs 

Sec.  1335.  Effective  October  1.  1981.  sec- 
tion S(a)  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Xa)  In  carrying  out  the  supplemental 
feeding  program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram') under  section  4  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary (1)  may  institute  two  pilot  projects  di- 
rected at  low-income  elderly  persons,  includ- 
ing, where  feasible,  distribution  of  commod- 
ities to  such  persons  in  their  homes,  which 
projects  shall  operate  no  longer  than  two 
years,  and  (2)  shall  provide  to  the  Stale 
agencies  administering  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1985.  funds  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  amounts  eqvuU  to  the  administrative 
costs  of  State  and  local  agencies  in  operat- 
ing the  program,  except  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  State  agencies  each  fiscal  year  may 
not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  provision  of  commodities 
to  State  agencies. ". 

Food  Distribution  Program  for  Certain 

Indian  Households 
Sec.  1336.  NotXDithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  establish  a  food  distribution  program 
in  the  Stale  of  Oklahoma  to  provride  food 
commodities  to  eligible  Indian  households 
and  such  other  households  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  in  connection  there- 
with. In  determining  eligibility  for  such  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  may  take  into  account 
such  considerations  as  (1)  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  governmental  jurisdiction 
which  a  tribal  organization  exercises  or  has 
authority  to  exercise  over  the  land  on  which 
the  household  resides;  (2)  whether  the  fiouse- 
hold  resides  in  "Indian  country"  as  defined 
in  section  1151  o/  title  18,  United  States 
Code;  (3)  whether  the  household  resides 
within  an  Indian  service  area  designated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior;  (4)  the  trU>al 
membership  or  Indian  status  of  persons  in 
the  household;  and  (5)  whether  the  house- 
hold resides  in  an  urban  area.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  allow  any  tribal  organization  to 
administer  such  distribution  of  commod- 
ities unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
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tribal  organization  is  capable  of  effectively 
and  efficiently  administering  such  distribu- 
tion over  defined  geographic  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  such  amounts  for  adm.inis- 
trative  costs  of  such  distribution  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  for  effective  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  such  distribution  of 
a  tritHil  organization.  No  household  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  simultaneously  in  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  and  in  the  food  distribution  pro- 
gram established  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Authority  of  Office  of  Inspector  General 

Sec.  1337.  Any  person  who  is  employed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  conducts  ini^esti- 
gations  of  alleged  or  suspected  felony  crimi- 
nal violations  of  statutes,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  who  is  designated  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may— 

(1)  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  for 
any  such  criminal  felony  violation  if  such 
violation  is  committed,  or  if  such  employee 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  vio- 
lation is  being  committed,  in  the  presence  of 
such  employee; 

12)  execute  a  warrant  for  an  arrest,  for  the 
search  of  premises,  or  the  seizure  of  evidence 
if  such  warrant  is  issued  under  authority  of 
the  United  States  upon  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  violation  has  been  commit- 
ted; and 

( 3)  carry  a  firearm; 
in  accordance  with  rules  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  while  such  employee  is 
enaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duties 
under  the  authority  provided  in  section  6,  or 
described  in  section  9,  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  (5  V.S.C.  App.  6,  9).  The  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  may  dis- 
approve any  designation  made  by  the  In- 
spector General  under  this  section. 
Effective  Date 

Sec.  1338.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  effective  upon  such  dates  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  taking 
into  account  the  need  for  orderly  implemen- 
tation. 
TITLE  XIV-NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 

RESEARCH,  EXTENSION,  AND  TEACH- 
ING   POLICY  ACT  AMENDMENTS    OF 

1981 

Short  Title 

Sec.  1401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  Amendments  of 
1981". 

Findings 

Sec.  1402.  Section  1402  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3101)  is 
amended  by— 

il)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8);  and 

(.2)  adding  new  paragraphs  (10)  and  ill) 
at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(10)  it  is  and  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  food  and  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  these  terms.  The  part- 
nership betu>een  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  as  consummated  in  legisla- 
tion and  cooperative  agreements,  and  the 
cooperative  nature  of  efforts  to  implement 
this  policy  in  cooperation  loith  the  food  and 
agricultural  industry  has  been  eminently 
successful  Cooperative  research,  extension. 


and  teaching  programs  have  provided  the 
United  States  with  the  most  productive  and 
efficient  food  and  agricultural  system  in  the 
world.  This  system  is  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional affluence  and  it  provides  vast 
amounts  of  food  and  fiber  to  other  people 
around  the  world.  However,  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultural system  is  dynamic  and  constantly 
changing.  The  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  that  support  the  food 
and  agricultural  system  must  be  maintained 
and  constantly  adjusted  to  meet  ever  chang- 
ing challenges.  National  support  of  coopera- 
tive research,  extensioTi,  and  teaching  efforts 
must  be  reaffirmed  and  expanded  at  this 
time  to  m£et  major  needs  and  challenges  in 
the  following  areas: 

"(A)  Food  and  agricultural  system  produc- 
tivity.—Increases  in  agricultural  productivi- 
ty have  been  outstanding,  however,  produc- 
tivity growth  in  the  past  decade  has  sloiced. 
It  is  imperative  that  improved  technologies 
and  management  systems  be  developed  to 
maintain  and  enhance  agricultural  produc- 
tivity in  order  for  agricultural  production 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
rising  world  population,  rising  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  limitations  on  energy  con- 
sumption. Improved  productivity  in  food 
and  agricultural  processing  and  marketing 
sectors  is  a  critical  need  in  the  national 
effort  to  achieve  a  strong  economy. 

'XB)  Development  of  new  food,  fitter,  and 
energy  sources — Programs  to  identify  and 
develop  new  crop  and  animal  sources  of 
food,  fiber,  and  energy  must  be  undertaken 
to  meet  future  needs. 

"(O  Agricultural  energy  use  and  produc- 
tion.—Much  of  the  current  agricultural  tech- 
nology is  relatively  energy  intensive.  It  is 
critical  that  alternative  technologies  be  de- 
veloped to  increase  agricultural  energy  effi- 
ciency and  to  reduce  dependence  on  petrole- 
um based  products.  Furthermore,  agricul- 
ture provides  the  United  States  with  alter- 
native potential  sources  of  energy  that  must 
be  assessed  and  developed. 

"(D)  Natural  resources.— Improved  man- 
agement and  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
forest,  and  range  resources  are  vital  to 
maintain  the  resource  base  for  food  and 
fiber  production  An  expanded  program  in 
the  area  of  soil  and  water  conservation  re- 
search is  needed  to  develop  more  economical 
and  effective  conservation  systems.  Five  key 
objectives  of  this  research  are: 

'Xi)  sustaining  soil  productivity; 

'Xii)  developing  more  cost-effective  and 
practical  conservation  technologies; 

'Xiii)  managing  water  in  stressed  environ- 
ments; 

'Xiv)  protecting  the  quality  of  the  nation's 
surface  water  and  groundwater  resources; 
and 

'Xv)  establishing  integrated  multidiscipli- 
nary  organic  farming  research  projects  de- 
signed to  foster  the  implementation  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions on  Organic  Farming,  July  1980. 

"(E)  Promotion  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  people.— The  ba^ic  objectives  of  food  and 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teax:h- 
ing  programs  are  to  make  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
people  and  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  through  the  enhancement  of  owner- 
operated  family  farms,  to  improve  commu- 
nity services  and  institutions,  to  increase 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America,  and  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  consumers.  The 
rapid  rate  of  social  change,  economic  insta- 
bility, and  current  energy  problems  increase 
the  need  for  expanded  programs  of  research 


and  extension  in  family  financial  manage- 
ment, housing  and  home  energy  consump- 
tion, food  preparation  and  consumption, 
human  development  (including  youth  pro- 
grama),  and  development  of  community 
services  and  institutions. 

'XF)  Human  nutrition.— The  challenge  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  world  continues, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  need  to  address 
nutrition  research  and  educational  issues 
associated  with  diet  resulting  from  chang- 
ing life  styles  and  with  respect  to  special 
groups  such  as  the  elderly,  teenagers,  in- 
fants, and  pregnant  women. 

'XG)  International  food  and  agriculture.— 
The  greatest  challenge  facing  mankind 
through  the  next  two  decades  will  be  to 
produce  adequate  food  for  an  expanding 
world  population.  This  challenge  demands  a 
dedicated  effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  cooperative  institutions,  and 
other  colleges  and  universities  to  expand 
international  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs. 
Improved  cooperation  and  communications 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  co- 
operators  with  international  agricultural  re- 
search centers,  counterpart  agencies  and 
universities  in  other  countries,  is  necessary 
to  improve  food  and  agricultural  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

'XID  Long-range  planning  for  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  is  a  key  element  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  title;  accord- 
ingly, all  of  the  elements  in  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultural science  and  education  system  are 
encouraged  to  expand  their  planning  and 
coordination  efforts. ". 

Purposes 

Sec.  1403.  Section  1403  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3102)  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'X2)  undertake  the  special  measures  set 
forth  in  this  title  to  improve  the  coordina- 
tion and  planning  of  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  programs,  identify 
needs  and  establish  priorities  for  these  pro- 
grams, assure  that  national  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  objectives 
are  fully  achieved,  and  assure  that  the  re- 
sults of  agricultural  research  are  effectively 
communicated  and  demonstrated  to  farm- 
ers, processors,  handlers,  consumers,  and  all 
other  users  who  can  benefit  therefrom;"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  the 
comma  after  "programs"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears and  striking  out  "including  the  initia- 
tives specified  in  section  1402(8)  of  this 
titU, "; 

(3)  striking  out  "scientific"  in  paragraph 
(S);and 

(4)  striking  out  "training  and  research"  in 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"research,  extension,  and  teaching". 

Definitions 

Sec.  1404.  Section  1404  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103)  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'X8)  the  term  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences' means  basic,  applied,  and  develop- 
mental research,  extension,  and  teaching  ac- 
tivities in  the  food,  agricultural,  renewable 
natural  resources,  forestry,  and  physical  and 
social  sciences,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  these 
terms,  including  but  not  limited  to,  activi- 
ties relating  to: 
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'XA)  agriculture,  including  soil  and  water 
conservation  and  use,  the  use  of  organic 
waste  materials  to  improve  soil  tilth  and 
fertility,  plant  and  animal  production  and 
protection,  and  plant  and  animal  health; 

'XB)  the  processing,  distributing,  market- 
ing, and  utilization  of  food  and  agricultural 
products; 

'XO  forestry,  including  range  manage- 
ment, production  of  forest  and  range  prod- 
ucts, multiple  use  of  forest  and  rangelands, 
and  urban  forestry; 

'XD)  aquaculture; 

'XE)  home  economics,  including  consumer 
affairs,  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles, housing,  and  family  well-being  and  fi- 
nancial management; 

'XF)  rural  community  toelfare  and  devel- 
opment; 

'XG)  youth  development,  including  4-H 
clubs; 

'XH)  domestic  and  export  market  expan- 
sion for  United  States  agricultural  products; 
and 

'XI)  production  inputs,  such  as  energy,  to 
improve  productivity;": 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (12)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'XI 2)  the  term  'State'  means  any  one  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;"; 

(3)  striking  out  "and"  immediately  after 
the  semicolon  in  paragraph  (13); 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (14)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'X14)  the  term  'leaching'  means  formal 
classroom  instruction,  laboratory  instruc- 
tion, and  practicum  experience  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  and  matters  relat- 
ing thereto  (such  as  faculty  development, 
student  recruitment  and  services,  curricu- 
lum development,  instructional  materials 
and  equipment,  and  innovative  teaching 
methodologies)  conducted  by  colleges  and 
universities  offering  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degrees;"; 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  para- 
graphs (IS)  and  (16)  as  follows: 

'XIS)  the  term  'cooperating  forestry 
schools'  means  those  institutions  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  58 2a  et  seq.),  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962; 
and 

'X16)  the  term  'State  cooperative  institu- 
tions' or  'State  cooperative  agents'  means 
institutions  or  agents  designated  by— 

'XA)  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862(7  U.S.C.  301  et 
seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  First  Morrill 
Act; 

•XB)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq. ),  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act,  including  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute; 

'XO  the  Act  of  March  2,  1887  (7  U.S.C. 
361a  et  seq. ),  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 

■XD)  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  ( 7  U.S.C.  341  et 
seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Smith-Lever 
Act; 

•XE)  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
582a  et  seq. ),  commonly  knoum  as  the  Mcln- 
tire-Stennis Act  of  1962;  and 

'XF)  subtitles  E,  L,  and  M  of  this  title;". 
Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  and   Co- 
ordinating Role  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Sec.  1405.  Section  1405  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3121)  U 
amended  by— 


(.1)  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"; 

(2)  striking  out  "other"  in  paragraph  (5); 

(3)  inserting  "or  proposed"  in  paragraph 
(6)  after  "actions  taken"; 

(4)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8); 

(5)  strUcing  out  the  period  in  paragraph 
(9)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 
and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

'XIO)  coordinate  all  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  activities  conducted 
or  financed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  periodic  renewable  resource  as- 
sessment and  program  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974 
and  the  appraisal  and  program  provided  for 
in  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977;  and 

'XID  take  the  initiative  in  overcoming 
barriers  to  long-range  planning  by  develop- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  States,  State  co- 
operative institutions,  the  Joint  Council, 
the  Advisory  Board,  and  other  appropriate 
institutions,  a  long-term  needs  assessment 
for  food,  fiber,  and  forest  products,  and  by 
determining  the  research  requirements  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  identified  needs. ". 

Subcommittee  on  Food.  Agricultural,  and 
Forestry  Research 

Sec.  1406.  (a)  Section  1406  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  title  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agricultur- 
al, and  Forestry  Research  ". 

(b)  Section  401(h)  of  the  National  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and 
Pnorities  Act  of  1976  (42  U.S.C.  66Sl(h))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Subcommittee  on  Food 
and  Renewable  Resources"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Forestry  Research"; 

(2)  striking  out  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  -and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  ";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Energy". 

(c)  Section  257(b)  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8852(b))  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  "Subcommittee  on 
Food  and  Renewable  Resources"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Subcommittee  on  Food, 
Agricultural,  and  Forestry  Research". 

Joint  Cou'ncil  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences 

Sec.  1407.  (a)  Section  1407(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3122(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  ex- 
pires September  30,  1985". 

(b)  Section  1407(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xb)  The  Joint  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  representatives 
of  organizations  or  agencies  which  conduct 
or  assist  in  conducting  programs  of  re- 
search, extension,  or  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences,  including  State 
cooperative  institutions;  other  colleges  and 
universities  having  a  demonstrable  capacity 
to  carry  out  food  and  agricultural  research. 


extensions,  or  teaching;  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  have  sig- 
nificant research,  extension,  or  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities; the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy;  other  Federal  agencies 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate, and  other  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, producers,  and  representatives  of  the 
public  who  are  interested  in  and  have  a  po- 
tential to  contribute,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  formulation,  of  national 
policy  in  the  food  and  agriculturxil  sciences. 
Memtters  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  up 
to  three  years  by  the  Secretary  from  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  organizations  and  agen- 
cies described  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
terms  of  members  shall  be  staggered.  To 
ensure  that  regional  differences  are  properly 
considered,  at  least  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Council  shall  6c  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  distinguished  per- 
sons engaged  in  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, or  teaching  programs  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  and  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  To  ensure  that 
other  agricultural  institutional  views  are 
considered  by  the  Joint  Council,  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed try  the  Secretary  from  among  per- 
sons who  are  distinguished  representatives 
of  other  colleges  and  universities  having  a 
demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  research,  extension,  or  teach- 
ing. The  Joint  Council  shall  be  jointly 
chaired  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture responsible  for  research,  extension, 
and  teaching,  and  a  person  to  t>e  elected 
from  among  the  non-Federal  membership  of 
the  Joint  Council ". 

(c)  Section  1407(d)(1)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural ResearcK  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3122(d)(1))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'XD  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Joint  Council  is  to  bring  at>out  more  effec- 
tive research,  extension,  and  teaching  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  in  the  United 
States  by  improving  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  publicly  and  privately  supported 
food  and  agricultural  science  activities  and 
by  relating  Federal  budget  development  and 
program  management  to  these  processes. ". 

(d)  Section  1407(d)(2)(E)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3122(d)(2)(E))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"efforts"  and  all  that  follows  through  "plan- 
ning, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences,  by  using, 
wherever  possible,  the  existing  regional  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  organiza- 
tions of  State  cooperative  institutions  to 
provide  regional  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, ". 

(e)  Section  1407(d)(2)(G)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3122(d)(2)(G))  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'XG)  submit  a  report— 

'Xi)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year, 
specifying  the  Joint  Council's  recommenda- 
tions on  priorities  for  food  and  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs; 
delineating  suggested  areas  of  responsibility 
among  Federal  State,  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  carrying  out  such  programs;  and 
specifying  the  levels  of  financial  and  other 
support  needed  to  carry  out  such  programs; 

'Xii)  not  later  than  November  30  of  each 
year,  specifying  ongoing  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs;  accomplishments  of 
such  programs;  and  future  expectations  of 
these  programs;  and 
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'tin)  not  later  than  June  30.  1983.  outlin- 
ing a  five-year  plan  for  food  and  agricultur- 
al sciences  that  reflects  the  coordinated 
views  of  the  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing communitti;  and  updating  this  plan 
every  two  years  thereafter. 
Each  such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Minority  views,  if 
tivnely  submitted,  shall  be  included  in  such 
report ". 

(f)  Section  1407  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977(7  U.S.C.  3122)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

'\e)  The  meetings  of  the  Joint  Cov.ncil 
shall  be  publicly  announced  in  advance  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Appropriate  rec- 
ords of  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Council 
shall  be  kept  and  made  available  to  the 
public  on  request 

"ifl  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  App.)  and  title  XVIII  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Joint  Council ". 

National  Agricultural  Research  and 
Extension  Users  Advisory  Board 

Sec.  1408.  (o)  Section  1408(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3123  (o))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  ex- 
pires September  30,  1985". 

(6)  Section  1408(b)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(b))  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "tuienty-five"  and  insert- 
ing "to  serve  staggered  terms"  after  "Secre- 
tary": and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'XI)  eight  members  representing  producers 
of  agrictUtural  forestry,  and  agricultural 
products,  from  the  various  geographical  re- 
gions, " 

(c)  Section  1408(f>(2)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3123(f)(2))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "October  31"  in  subpara- 
graph (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1 ";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "March  1  or'  in  subpara- 
graph (F)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Feb- 
ruary 20  of". 

Existing  Research  Programs 

Sec.  1409.  Section  1409  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3124)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare"  each  tim^  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services". 

Federal-State  Partnership 

Sec.  1410(a).  The  National  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977(7  U.S.C.  3101  et  seg.)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Federal-State  Partnership  and 
Coordination 

"Sec.  1409A.  (a)  A  unique  partnership  ar- 
rangement exists  in  food  and  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  whereby  the 
States  have  accepted  and  have  supported, 
through  legislation  and  appropriations— 

'XI)  research  programs  under— 

•XA)  the  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (7  U.S.C. 
361a  et  seg. ).  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887; 


■XB)  the  Act  of  October  10.  1962  (16  U.S.C. 
S82a  et  seq. ).  commonly  known  as  the  Mcln- 
tire-Stennis  Act  of  1962; 

"(C)  subtitle  E  of  this  title;  and 

•XD)  subtitle  G  ofthU  titU; 

'X2)  extension  programs  under  subtitle  G 
of  thU  tiUe  and  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7 
U.S.C.  341  et  seq.).  commonly  known  as  the 
Smith-Lever  Act;  and 

'X3)  teaching  programs  under— 

'XA)  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862(7  U.S.C.  301  et 
seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  First  Morrill 
Act; 

'XB)  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq. ),  commonly  known  as  the  Second 
Morrill  Act;  and 

■XO  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (7  U.S.C. 
329),  commonly  knoum  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act 

This  partnership  in  publicly  supported  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
involving  the  programs  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  programs  of  the  States  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  outstanding  successes 
achieved  in  meeting  the  varied,  dispersed, 
and  in  many  cases,  site-specific  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  This  partnership 
must  be  preserved  and  enhanced. 

'Xb)  In  order  to  promote  research  and  edu- 
cation in  food  and  human  nutrition,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  cooperative  human 
nutrition  centers  to  focus  resources,  facili- 
ties, and  scientific  expertise  on  particular 
high  priority  nutrition  problems  identified 
by  the  Department  Such  centers  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  State  cooperative  institutions; 
and  at  other  colleges  and  universities, 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out 
human  nutrition  research  and  education. 

'Xc)  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  needs 
of  consumers  and  to  promote  the  health  and 
welfare  of  people,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  cooperative  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  of  the  various  States  ade- 
quately address  the  challenges  described  in 
paragraph  (10)  of  section  1402  of  this  title. 
The  Secretary  may  implement  new  coopera- 
tive initiatives  in  home  economics  and  re- 
lated disciplines  to  address  such  challeng- 
es. ". 

(6)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
AgriciUture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  1409  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  1409A.  Federal-State  partnership  and 
coordinatioru  ". 

Secretary's  Report 
Sec.  1411.  Section  1410  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.   3125)  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "February  1"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "January  1 "; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

'X4)  in  the  report  of  January  1.  1984,  the 
Secretary's  needs  assessment  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1405(11) 
of  this  title. ". 

Libraries  and  Information  Network 

Sec.  1412.  Section  1411  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research^  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3126)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(4); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)(5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "and"; 


(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)  as  follows: 

'X6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lish mutually  valuable  umrking  relation- 
ships with  international  and  foreign  infor- 
mation and  data  programs. ";  and 

(4)  amending  subsection  (b)(3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'X3)  providing  notification  about  these 
collections  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  State  co- 
operative extension  services.  State  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  interested  per- 
sons. ". 

Staff  Support  for  the  Joint  Council  and  the 
Advisory  Board 

Sec.  1413.  Section  1412(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3127(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xa)  To  assist  the  Joint  Council  and  the 
Advisory  Board  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  the  Secretary  may  appoint,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  cochairperson  of  the 
Joint  Council  and  the  chairperson  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board— 

'XD  a  full-time  executive  director  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  cochairper- 
son of  the  Joint  Council  and  the  chairperson 
of  the  Advisory  Board  may  direct  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  payable  for  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  in  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

'X2)  a  professional  staff  of  not  more  than 
five  full-time  employees  qualified  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences,  of  which  one  shall 
serve  as  the  executive  secretary  to  the  Joint 
Council  and  one  shaU  serve  as  the  executive 
secretary  to  the  Advisory  Board. ". 

General  Provisions;  Additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Sec.  1414.  (a)  Section  1413  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977(7  U.S.C.  3128) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

'Xc)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1412  of  this  title  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

'Xd)  The  Subcommittee  on  Food,  Agricul- 
tural, and  Forestry  Research,  the  Joint 
Council  and  the  Advisory  Board  shall  im- 
prove communication  and  interaction 
among  themselves  and  with  others  in  the  ag- 
ricultural science  and  education  system 
through  such  ynechanisms  as  the  exchange  of 
reports,  joint  meetings,  and  the  use  of  liai- 
son representatives. 

'Xe)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
iDith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title  and  who  shaM  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  item  relating  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Agriculture  by  striking 
out  'X5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'X6)". 

Program  for  Competitive.  Special  and 
Facilities  Grants  for  Agricultural  Research 

Sec.  1415.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1965(7  U.S.C.  450i(b)),  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  after 
"on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board"; 
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(2)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the 
foUotoing: 

"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
high  priority  research  shall  include— 

'XD  basic  research  aimed  at  the  discotiery 
of  new  scientific  principles  and  techniques 
that  may  be  applicable  in  agriculture  and 
forestry: 

'X2)  research  aimed  at  the  development  of 
new  and  innovative  products,  methods,  and 
technologies  relating  to  biological  nitrogen 
fixation,  photosynthesis,  and  other  processes 
which  will  improve  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  and  forestry  resources; 

'X3)  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
fields  of  animal  productivity  and  health; 

'X4)  iHisic  and  applied  research  in  the 
fields  of  soil  and  water; 

'X5)  basic  aiid  applied  research  in  the  field 
of  human  nutrition;  and 

'X6)  research  to  develop  new  strains  of 
crops  and  new  promising  crops,  including 
guayule,  jojoba,  and  others. ";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982, "  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1982.  Sep- 
tember  30.  1983,  September  30,  1984,  and 
September  30,  1985, ". 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965 
(7  U.S.C.  450i(c))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "research  foundations  estab- 
lished by  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties," in  paragraph  (1)  after  "land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities, ";  and 

( 2)  amending  paragraph  ( 2)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'X2)  to  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, land-grant  colleges  and  universities, 
research  foundations  established  by  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  colleges  and 
universities  receiving  funds  under  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.)  and 
accredited  schools  or  colleges  of  veterinary 
medicine,  to  facilitate  or  expand  ongoing 
State-Federal  food  and  agricultural  research 
programs  that  (A)  promote  excellence  in  re- 
search, (B)  promote  the  development  of  re- 
gional research  centers,  (O  promote  the  re- 
search partnership  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  such  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, such  research  foundations  or  State  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations,  or  (D)  facili- 
tate coordination  and  cooperation  of  re- 
search among  States. ". 

(c)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1965 
( 7  U.S.C.  450i(d))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment" and  all  that  follows  through  the  dash 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  renovation 
and  refurbishment  (including  energy  retro- 
fitting) of  research  spaces  in  buildings  of 
spaces  to  be  used  for  research,  and  the  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  fixed  equipment  in 
such  spaces.  Such  grants  may  be  used  for 
new  construction  only  for  attiiliary  facili- 
ties and  fixed  equipment  used  for  research 
in  such  facilities,  such  as  greenhouses,  insec- 
taries,  and  research  farm  structures  and  in- 
stallations. Such  grants  shall  be  made  to—"; 

(2)  striking  out  "available;  and"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"available;"; 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(4)  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

'X3)  each  forestry  school  not  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  which  is  el- 
igible to  receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.).  in  an 
amount  which  is  equal' to  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  received  by  such  school  under  that 
Act;  and 


'X4)  each  college  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
321  et  seq.).  including  Tuskegee  Institute,  in 
an  amount  which  is  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  received  by  such  college  under 
section  1445  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977.". 

Amendments  to  the  Research  Facilities  Act 
of  1963 

Sec.  1416.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
22.  1963  (7  U.S.C.  390c(a)),  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  September  30.  1983.  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  and  September  30.  1985. ". 
Apportionjnent  of  Funds  Appropriated  for 
Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Sec.  1417.  Section  1415(c)(2)  of  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3151(c)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  the  proviso. 
Federal  Support  of  Higher  Education  in  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 

Sec.  1418.  (a)  Section  1417(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3152(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xa)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  promote  and 
develop  higher  education  in  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultuml  sciences  by  formulating  and  ad- 
ministering higher  education  programs. 

'X2)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
land-grant  colleges  and  unit^ersities,  and  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  having  a  de- 
monstrable capacity  to  carry  out  food  and 
agricultural  teaching,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years— 

'XA)  to  strengthen  institutional  capacities 
to  respond  to  State,  national,  or  interna- 
tional educational  needs  in  the  food  and  ag- 
ricultural sciences; 

'XB)  to  attr€u:t  students  and  to  educate 
them  as  needed  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences,  and  to  attract  needed  professionals 
to  provide  for  their  professional  improve- 
ment in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences; 

'XO  to  design  and  implement  innovative 
food  and  agricultural  educational  programs; 
and 

'XD)  to  facilitate  cooperative  agreements 
between  two  or  rrMre  eligible  institutions  to 
maximize  the  use  of  faculty  and  facilities  to 
improve  their  food  and  agricultural  teach- 
ing programs. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
matching  funds,  but  each  recipient  institu- 
tion shall  have  a  significant  ongoing  com- 
mitment to  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es generally  and  to  the  specific  subject  area 
for  which  such  grant  is  to  be  used. 

'X3)  The  Secretary  may  make  competitive 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years— 

'XA)  to  develop  or  administer  programs  to 
meet  unique  food  and  agricultural  educa- 
tional problems;  and 

'XB)  to  administer  and  conduct  special- 
ized programs  to  attract  individuals  for  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  programs  and  to 
administer  and  conduct  graduate  fellowship 
programs  to  meet  regional  and  national  ob- 
jectives in  the  food  and  agricultural  scienc- 
es. 

Such  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
matching  funds  provided  by  recipients. ". 

(b)  Section  1417(c)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  31S2(c))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


follounng:  "There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  all  the  functions  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education  under  the  Act  of 
June  29.  1935(7  U.S.C.  329)  applicabU  to  the 
activities  and  programs  for  which  funds  are 
made  available  under  section  22  of  such 
Act ". 

(c)  Section  1417(d)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  31S2(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1982.  September  30. 
1983,  September  30,  1984,  and  September  30, 
1985. ". 

Transfer  of  Functions  Under  the  Second 
MorriU  Act 

Sec.  1419.  There  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  function* 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  and  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  paragraphs  under  the 
heading  "Emergency  Appropriations. "  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1907  ( 7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.). 
National  Agricultural  Science  Award 

Sec.  1420.  (a)  Section  1418  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  ( 7  U.S.C.  3153) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  the  section  heading  to  read 
as  follows:  "National  Agricultural  Science 
Award"; 

(2)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Xa)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Science  Award  for  re- 
search or  advanced  studies  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences,  including  the  social 
sciences.  Two  such  awards,  one  for  each  of 
the  categories  described  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  sheUl  be  made  in  each  fiscal 
year. "; 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e),  respectively:  and 

(4)  inserting  immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'Xc)  The  awards  shall  be  open  to  persons 
in  agrictUtural  research,  extension,  teach- 
ing, or  any  combination  thereof. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following: 

"Sec.  1418.  National  agricultural  research 
aumrd." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.    1418.    National   agricultural  science 
award," 

Redesignation  of  Instruction  Funding 
Sec.  1421.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1890(7  U.S.C.  322)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '-agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,"  and  all  that  follows  through  "indus- 
tries of  life"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"food  and  agricutural  sciences". 

(b)  The  eleventh  pamgraph  under  the 
heading  "Emergency  Appropriations. "  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1907  ( 7  U.S.C.  322)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts"  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences". 

Alcohol  and  Industrial  HydrocarlKtns 

Sec.  1422.  Section  1419(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Researcti,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3154(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "col- 
leges and  universities,  arid  Government  cor- 
porations" and   iTiserting  in   lieu   thereof 
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"colleges,  universities.  Government  corpora- 
tions, and  Federal  laboratories"  and  strik- 
ing out  in  the  third  sentence  "colleges,  uni- 
versities and  Government  corporations" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "colleges,  uni- 
versities. Government  corporations,  and 
Federal  laboratories": 

(2)  striking  out  "four"  in  the  sixth  sen- 
tence; and 

i3)  striking  out  "and  September  30.  19S2" 
in  the  sixth  sentence  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  September  30,  1983.  Septem- 
ber 30  1984.  and  September  30.  1985:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  total  amount  of  such  appropria- 
tions shall  not  exceed  $40,000,000  dunny  the 
eight-year  period  beginning  October  1,  1977. 
and  shall  not  exceed  such  sums  as  may  be 
authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  subse- 
quent to  such  period:  Provided  further.  That 
not  more  than  a  total  of  SS.000.000  may  be 
awarded  to  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
any  one  State. ". 

Nutrition  Education  Program 

Sec.  1423.  Section  1425  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3175)  U 
amended  by— 

11)  amending  sultsection  lb)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Kb)  In  order  to  enable  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  families  to  engage  in  nutrition- 
ally sound  food  purchasing  and  preparation 
practices,  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
education  program  conducted  under  section 
3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C. 
343(d)),  shall  provide  for  the  employment 
and  training  of  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional  aides  to  engage  in  direct  nutrition 
education  of  low-income  families  and  in 
other  appropriate  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams. To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
such  program  aides  shall  be  hired  from  the 
indigenous  target  population. ";  and 

( 2)  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

'Xc)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982— 

'XI)  Any  funds  annually  appropriated 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  education  program,  up  to  the 
amount  appropriated  under  such  section  for 
such  program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
teml>er  30,  1981,  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
State  in  the  same  proportion  as  funds  ap- 
propriated under  such  section  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981.  are  allocated 
among  the  States;  tcrith  the  exception  that 
the  Secretary  may  retain  up  to  2  per  centum 
of  such  amount  for  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
gram in  States  that  did  not  participate  in 
such  program  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 

'X2)  Any  funds  appropriated  annually 
under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  expanded  food  and 
nutrition  education  program  in  excess  of 
the  amount  appropriated  under  such  section 
for  the  conduct  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  shall  be  al- 
located as  follows: 

'XA)  4  per  centum  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  administrative,  technical,  and 
other  services  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

'XB)  The  remainder  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

'Xi)  10  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
equally  among  all  States;  and 

'Xii)  the  remainder  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocat- 


ed under  this  subparagraph  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  living  at  or  below  125  per 
centum  of  the  income  poverty  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (adjusted  pursuant  to  section  673(2) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  9902)).  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  living  at  or 
below  125  per  centum  of  the  income  poverty 
guidelines,  as  determined  by  the  last  preced- 
ing decennial  census  at  the  time  each  such 
additional  amount  is  first  appropriated. 
The  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  preclude  the  Secretary  from  developing 
educational  materials  and  programs  for  per- 
sons in  income  ranges  above  the  level  desig- 
nated in  this  subparagraph. ". 
Repeal  of  Section  1426  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977 
Sec.  1424.  (a)  Section  1426  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3176) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"Sec.  1426.  Nutrition  education  materials." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  1426.  Repealed. ". 

Human  Nutrition  Research  and 
Information  Management  System 

Sec.  142S(a).  Section  1427  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3177) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Human  Nutrition  Research  and 
Information  Management  System 

"Sec.  1427.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
formulate  and  submit  to  Congress,  urithin 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  a  plan  for  a 
human  nutrition  research  management 
system.  This  system  shall  be  based  on  on-line 
data  support  capability  allowing  for  fiscal 
accounting,  management,  and  control  of 
cross-agency  human  nutrition  research  ac- 
tivities. The  plan  shall  provide  for  manage- 
ment activities  of  all  agencies  managing 
funds  for  human  nutrition  research  activi- 
ties under  existing  authorities  and  contain 
recommendations  for  any  additional  au- 
thorities necessary  to  achieve  a  hum.an  nu- 
trition research  management  system." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 

"Sec.  1427.  Report  to  Congress. " 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  1427.  Human  nutrition  research  and 
information  management  system.. ". 

Conforming  Amendment 
Sec.  1426.  Section  1429  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3191)  is 
amended  by  revising  the  last  sentence  there- 
of to  read  as  follows:  "It  is  recognized  that 
the  total  animal  health  and  disease  research 
and  extension  efforts  of  the  several  State  col- 
leges and  universities  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  more  effective  if  there 
were  close  coordination  between  such  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  further  recognized  that  col- 
leges and  universities  having  accredited 
schools  or  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
that  conduct  animal  health  and  disease  re- 


search are  especially  vital  in  training  re- 
search workers  in  animal  health. ". 
Eligible  Institutions  for  Animal  Health  and 
Disease  Research  Funds 
Sec.  1427.  Section  1430  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3192)  U 
amended  by  amending  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

'XI)  the  term  'eligible  institution'  means 
an  tu:credited  school  or  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  or  a  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  that  conducts  animal  health  and 
disease  research; 

'X2)  the  term  'dean'  means  the  dean  of  an 
accredited  school  or  college  of  veterinary 
medicine;". 
Animal  Health  Science  Research  Advisory 

Board 
Sec.  1428.  Section  1432(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural     Research,      Extension,      and 
Teaching    Policy    Act    of    1977    (7    U.S.C. 
3194(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  five 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  ex- 
pires September  30,  1985". 
Appropriations  for  Animal  Health  and  Dis- 
ease Research  Programs  at  Eligible  Insti- 
tutions 

Sec.  1429.  Section  1433(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3195(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  funds  as  Congress  may  determine  nec- 
essary to  support  continuing  animal  health 
and  disease  research  programs  at  eligible  in- 
stitutions, but  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1981.  and  ending  September  30,  1985.  and 
not  in  excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. ". 
Appropriations  for  Research  on  Specific  Na- 
tional or  Regional  Animal  Health  or  Dis- 
ease Problems 

Sec.  1430.  (a)  Section  1434(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3196  (a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xa)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  funds  as  Congress  may  determine 
necessary  to  support  research  on  specific  na- 
tional or  regional  animal  health  or  disease 
problems,  but  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1981,  and  ending  September  30,  1985.  and 
not  in  excess  of  such  sums  as  may  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  be  authorized 
by  law  for  any  subseqtient  fiscal  year. ". 

(b)  Section  1434(b)  of  the  NationcU  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xb)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1435  of  this  title,  funds  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  be  awarded  in  the 
form  of  grants,  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  to  eligible  institutions. ". 

(c)  Section  1434  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977(7  U.S.C.  3196)  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

'XO  In  order  to  establish  a  rational  alloca- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  annually 
priority  lists  of  animal  health  and  disease 
problems  of  national  or  regional  signifi- 
cance. Such  lists  shall  be  prepared  after  con- 
sultation unth  the  Joint  Council,  the  Adviso- 
ry Board,  and  the  Board.  Any  recommenda- 
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tions  made  in  connection  with  such  consul- 
tation shall  not  be  controlling  on  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  of  priorities.  In  estab- 
lishing such  priorities,  the  Secretary,  the 
Joint  Council,  the  Advisory  Boartl,  and  the 
Board  shall  consider  the  following  factors: 

'XI)  any  health  or  disease  problem  which 
causes  or  may  cause  significant  economic 
losses  to  any  part  of  the  livestock  produc- 
tion industry; 

'X2)  whether  current  scientific  knowledge 
necessary  to  prevent,  cure,  or  abate  such  a 
health  or  disease  problem  is  adequate;  and 

'X3)  whether  the  status  of  scientific  re- 
search is  such  that  accomplishments  may  be 
anticipated  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entific effort  to  such  health  or  disease  prob- 
lem. 

'Xd)  Without  regard  to  any  consultation 
under  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  award  grants  to  eligible 
institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  priorities  as- 
signed through  a  peer  review  system.  Grant- 
ees shall  be  selected  on  a  competitive  basis 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  a*  the 
Secretary  may  establish. 

'Xe)  In  the  case  of  multiyear  grants,  the 
Secretary  shall  distribute  funds  to  grant  re- 
cipients on  a  schedule  which  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  timetable  required  for  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  research  project  in- 
volved. ". 

Extension  at  1890  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Including  Tuskegee  Institute 
Sec.  1431.  Section  1444  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.   3221)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981."  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  immedi- 
ately after  "Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1979, " ; 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  there  shall  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  an  amount 
not  less  than  5V4  per  centum,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  through  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  an  amount  not 
less  than  six  per  centum  of  the  total  appro- 
priations for  such  year  under  the  Act  of  May 
8.  1914  ( 7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.Y  "; 

(3)  inserting  "current  at  the  time  each 
such  additional  sum  is  first  appropriated" 
in  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  after  "the  last  pre- 
ceding decennial  census"  both  times  it  ap- 
pears; 

(4)  striking  out  "administrative  head  for 
extension"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "extension  administrator", 
and  inserting  "and  each  five  years  thereaf- 
ter" before  the  period;  and 

(5)  striking  out  "submitted  by  the  proper 
officials  of  each  institution, "  in  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "submitted, 
as  part  of  the  State  plan  of  work,''. 

Agriculture  Research  in  1980  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  Including  Tuskegee  Institute 

Sec.  1432.  (a)  Section  1445  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3222) 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (bXl)  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "These  administra- 
tive funds  may  be  used  for  transportation  of 
scientists  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  research  meetings 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  re- 
search opportunities  or  research  planning. "; 

(2)  inserting  "current  at  the  time  each 
such  additional  sum  is  first  appropriated" 


in  subsection  (bX2HB)  after  "the  last  pre- 
ceding decennial  census"  both  times  it  ap- 
pears; and 

( 3)  striking  out  "chief  administrative  offi- 
cer" each  time  it  appears  in  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
search director". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  a  grant  of  funds  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (S)  of  this  subsection  to  the  one 
college  of  all  the  colleges  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7 
U.S.C.  321  et  seq.),  including  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, which  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  titU— 

(A)  has  initiated  a  dairy  goat  research 
program;  and 

(B)  has  the  best  demonstrable  capacity  to 
carry  out  dairy  goat  research. 

(2)  Any  grant  received  under  paragraph 
(1)  by  such  college  may  be  expended  to— 

(A)  pay  expenses  incurred  in  conducting 
dairy  goat  research; 

(B)  print  and  disseminate  the  results  of 
such  research; 

(O  contribute  to  the  retirement  of  employ- 
ees engaged  in  such  research; 

(D)  plan,  administer,  and  direct  such  re- 
search; and 

(E)  construct,  acquire,  alter,  and  repair 
buildings  necessary  to  conduct  such  re- 
search. 

(3KA)  Under  the  terms  of  such  grant, 
funds  appropriated  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid 
to  such  college  in  equal  quarterly  install- 
ments t>eginning  on  or  about  the  first  day  of 
October  of  such  year  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(B)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  paid 
under  this  subsection  to  such  college,  the  re- 
search director  of  such  college  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
disbursements  in  such  fiscal  year  of  funds 
received  by  such  college  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(O  If  any  of  the  funds  so  received  by  such 
college  are  by  any  action  or  contingency 
misapplied,  lost,  or  diminished,  then— 

(i)  such  college  shall  replace  such  funds; 
and 

(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  not  distribute  to 
such  college  any  other  funds  under  this  sub- 
section until  such  replacement  is  made. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  1445(e)  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3222(e)),  research  and  experiments  funded 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
research  and  experiments  funded  under  sec- 
tion 1445  of  such  Act 

(5)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1982.  September  30.  1983,  September  30. 
1984.  and  September  30.  1985,  an  amount 
equal  to  one  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  under  section 
1445  of  the  National  Agricultural  Research, 
Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  3222)  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph. 

Authority  To  Award  Grants  to  Upgrade  1890 
Land-Grant  College  Research  Facilities 
Sec.  1433.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assist  the  institutions 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1890(7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.).  inclttd- 
ing  Tuskegee  Institute  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  "eligible  institutions"), 
in  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  re- 


search facilities  and  equipment  so  that  eligi- 
ble institutioTu  may  participate  fully  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
in  a  balanced  attack  on  the  research  needs 
of  the  people  of  their  States. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  f  10.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  endim  September  30,  1982.  Septemtxr 
30.  1983,  September  30,  1984,  September  30, 
1985,  and  September  30,  1986,  such  sums  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  administration  of 
this  grants  program.  The  remaining  funds 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  the  eligible 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
land,  and  the  planning,  construction,  alter- 
ation, or  renovation  of  buildings  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  conduct  re- 
search in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 

(d)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  in  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  sectiorL 

(e)  Federal  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  utilized  for  the  payment  of 
any  overhead  costs  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  sectioru 

Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Solar 
Energy  Model  Farms  and  Demonstration 
Projects 

Sec.  1434.  Section  1454  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3263)  is 
amended  by  striking  "September  30.  1981" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1985". 

Solar  Energy  Definition 

Sec.  1435.  Section  1457  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3282)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  1457.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  'solar  energy'  means  energy  derived 
from  sources  (other  than  fossil  fuels)  and 
technologies  included  in  the  Federal  Non- 
Nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended. ". 

International  Agricultural  Research  and 
Extension 

Sec.  1436.  Section  1458  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3291)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  1458.  (a)  The  Secretary,  subject  to 
such  coordination  with  other  Federal  offi- 
cials, departments,  and  agencies  as  the 
President  may  direct,  is  authorized  to — 

'XD  expand  the  operational  coordination 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  insti- 
tutions and  other  persoru  throughout  the 
world  performing  agriculturxil  and  related 
research  and  extension  activities  try  ex- 
changing research  materials  and  results 
with  such  institutions  or  persons  and  by 
conducting  with  such  institutions  or  per- 
sons joint  or  coordinated  research  and  ex- 
tension on  problems  of  significance  to  food 
and  agriculture  in  the  United  States; 

'X2)  assist  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  with  food,  agricultural,  re- 
search and  extension  programs  in  develop- 
ing countries; 
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'\3)  work  with  developed  and  traiisitional 
countries  on  food,  agricultural  and  related 
research  and  extension,  including  the  train- 
ing of  persons  from  such  countries  engaged 
in  such  activities  and  the  stationing  of  sci- 
entists at  national  and  international  insti- 
tutions in  such  countries: 

'\4)  assist  United  States  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  strengthening  their  capabilities 
for  food,  agricultural,  and  related  research 
and  exteTision  relevant  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment actixrities  in  other  countries:  and 

•\S)  further  develop  loithin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  highly  qualified  ond  ex- 
perienced scientists  who  specialize  in  inter- 
national programs,  to  be  available  for  the 
activities  described  in  this  section. 

'Xb)  The  Secretary  shall  draw  upon  and 
enhance  the  resources  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  uniijersities,  and  other  colleges 
and  universities,  for  developing  linkages 
among  these  institutions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, international  research  centers,  and 
counterpart  agencies  and  institutions  in 
both  the  developed  and  less-developed  coun- 
tries to  serve  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  improved  food  and  agriciUtunU 
progress  throughout  the  world. 

'Xc)  The  Secretary  may  provide  specialized 
or  technical  services,  on  an  advance  of 
funds  or  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  United 
States  colleges  and  universities  carrying  out 
international  food,  agricultural,  and  related 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  develop- 
ment projects  and  activities.  All  funds  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  furnishing  such  spe- 
cialized or  technical  services  shall  be  depos- 
ited to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  from 
which  the  cost  of  protnding  such  services 
has  been  paid  oristot>e  charged. ". 
Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  Exist- 
ing and  Certain  New  Agricultural  Re- 
search Programs 

Sec.  1437.  Section  1463  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3311)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  strUcing  out  "and  S780.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982."  in 
suttsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S780,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  $780,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  $835,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  $890,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1985.": 

<2)  striking  out  "and  $220,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982."  in 
subsection  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$220,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  $230,000,000  for  the  fUcal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  $240,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984.  and  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985. ";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

'XO  Noturithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  effective  beginning  October  1.  1983. 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  conduct  of  the  cooperative 
research  program  provided  for  under  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1887,  commonly  known  as  the 
Hatch  Act  ( 7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seg.):  the  cooper- 
ative forestry  research  program  provided  for 
under  the  Act  of  October  10.  1962,  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  U6 
U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.):  the  special  and  competi- 
tive grants  programs  provided  for  in  sec- 
tions 2(6)  and  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  4S0i);  the  animal  health  re- 
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search  program  provided  for  under  sections 
1433  and  1434  of  this  title;  the  native  latex 
research  program  provided  for  in  the  Native 
Latex  Commercialization  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178  et  seq.); 
and  the  research  provided  for  under  variotis 
statutes  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
under  the  Agricultural  Research  heading  or 
a  successor  heading,  shall  be  appropriated 
for  research  at  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  Act 
of  March  2.  1887." 

Authorization  for  Appropriations  for 
Extension  Programs 
Sec.  1438.  Section  1464  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3312)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $350,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  $360,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  $370,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.  and  $380,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985. ". 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec.  1439.  (o)  The  National  Agricultural 
Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977(7  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  in  subtitle  K  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Program  Evaluation  Studies 
"Sec.  1471.  (o)  The  Secretary  shall  regular- 
ly conduct  program  evaluations  to  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  this  title.  Such  eval- 
uations shall  be  designed  to  provide  infor- 
mation that  may  be  used  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  effectiveness  of  agricultur- 
al research,  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams in  achieving  their  stated  objectives. 

'Xb)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  encour- 
age and  foster  the  regular  evaluation  of  ag- 
ricultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  within  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  cooperative  extension 
services,  and  colleges  and  universities, 
through  the  development  and  support  of  co- 
operative evaluation  programs  and  program 
evaluation  centers  and  institutes. 
"General  Authority  To  Enter  Into  Con- 
tracts, Grants,  and  Cooperative  Agree- 
ments 

"Sec.  1472.  (o)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary  general  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  and 
cooperative  agreements  to  further  the  re- 
search, extension,  or  teaching  programs  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  authority  sup- 
plements all  other  laws  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  limiting  or  repealing  any  exist- 
ing authorities. 

'Xb)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts, grants,  or  cooperative  agreements,  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  five  years,  with  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  State  co- 
operative extension  services,  all  colleges  and 
universities,  other  research  or  education  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  Federal  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  individ- 
uals, and  any  other  contractor  or  recipient, 
either  foreign  or  domestic,  to  further  re- 
search, extension,  or  teaching  programs  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

'Xc)  The  Secretary  may  vest  title  to  ex- 
pendable and  nonexpendable  equipment  and 
supplies  and  other  tangible  personal  proper- 


ty in  the  contractor  or  recipient  when  the 
contractor  or  recipient  purchases  such 
equipment,  supplies,  and  property  with  con- 
tract, grant,  or  cooperative  agreement  funds 
and  the  Secretary  deems  such  vesting  of  title 
a  furtherance  of  the  agricultural  research, 
extension,  or  teaching  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

'Xd)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts, 
grants,  or  cooperative  agreements,  as  au- 
thorized try  this  section.  uHthout  regard  to 
any  requirements  for  competition,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
{41  U.S.C.  5),  and  the  provisions  of  section 
3648  Of  the  Revised  Statutes  i31  U.S.C.  529). 
"Restriction  on  Treatment  of  Indirect  Costs 
and  Tuition  Remission 

"Sec.  1473.  Funds  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  under  established  Federal-State 
partnership  arrangements  to  State  coopera- 
tive institutions  under  the  Acts  referred  to 
in  section  1404(16)  of  this  title  and  funds 
made  available  under  subsection  (c)(2)  and 
subsection  (.d)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  4,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  45(h)  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  reduction  for  indirect  costs  or  for 
tuition  remission.  No  indirect  costs  or  tui- 
tion remission  shall  be  charged  against 
funds  in  connection  with  cooperative  agree- 
ments betioeen  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  State  cooperative  institutions  if 
the  cooperative  program  or  project  involved 
is  of  mutual  interest  to  all  the  parties  and  if 
all  the  parties  contribute  to  the  cooperative 
agreement  involved. ". 

(6)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  1470  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  1471.  Program  evaluation  studies. 
"Sec.  1472.  General  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts,     grants,     and    cooperative 
agreements. 
"Sec.  1473.  Restriction  on  treatment  of  indi- 
rect costs  and  tuition  remission. ". 
Aquaculture  and  Rangeland  Research 

Sec.  1440(a).  The  National  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy 
Act  of  1977(7  U.S.C.  3101  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subtitles  L  and  M: 

"Subtitle  L— Aquaculture 
"Purpose 

"Sec.  1474.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
to  promote  research  and  extension  activities 
of  the  institutions  hereinafter  referred  to  in 
section  1475(b),  and  to  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts as  an  integral  part  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Aquaculture  Act  of  1980 
(16  U.S.C.  2801  et  seq.)  by  encouraging  larid- 
owners.  individuals,  and  commercial  insti- 
tutions to  develop  aquaculture  production 
and  facilities  and  sound  aquacultural  prac- 
tices that  will,  through  research  and  technol- 
ogy transfer  programs,  provide  for  the  in- 
creased production  and  marketing  of  aqua- 
cultural  food  products. 

"Aquaculture  Assistance  Programs 

"Sec.  1475.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  develop 
and  implement  a  cooperative  research  and 
extension  program  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  production  of  im- 
portant aquatic  food  species  within  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  toith  the  national 
aquaculture  development  plan,  and  revi- 
sions thereto,  developed  under  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act  of  1980. 

'Xb)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to— 

'XD  land-grant  colleges  and  universities; 
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'X2)  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions; and 

'X3)  colleges,  unirtersities.  and  Federal  lab- 
oratories having  a  demonstrable  capacity  to 
conduct  aquaciUtural  research,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary: 

for  research  and  extension  to  facilitate  or 
expand  promising  advances  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  aquaeullural  food 
species  and  products.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Federal  laboratories,  no  grant  may  6e  rnade 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  grant  recipient  is  located  makes  a 
matching  grant  to  such  recipient  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  made  under 
this  subsection,  and  unless  the  grant  is  in 
implementation  of  the  national  aquaculture 
development  plan,  and  revisions  thereto,  de- 
veloped under  the  National  Aquaculture  Act 
of  1980. 

'Xc)  The  Secretary  may  assist  States  to  for- 
mulate aquaculture  development  plans  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  aquacultural  species  and  prod- 
ucts from  such  States  and  may  make  grants 
to  States  on  a  matching  basis,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
the  grants  made  to  any  one  State  under  this 
subsection  may  not  exceed  $50,000.  The 
plans  shall  be  consistent  with  the  national 
aquaculture  development  plan,  and  revi- 
sions thereto.  der}eloped  under  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act  of  1980. 

'Xd)  To  provide  for  aquacultural  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects 
having  a  national  or  regional  application, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  in  existing  Fed- 
eral facilities  or  in  cooperation  with  State 
agencies  (including  State  departments  of  ag- 
riculture), and  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, up  to  four  aquacultural  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  centers  in 
the  United  States  for  the  performance  of 
aquacultural  research,  extension  work,  and 
demonstration  projects.  Funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  operation  of  such  regional  cen- 
ters may  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting buildinos  or  facilities  to  house  such 
centers,  tmt  may  not  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  new  buildings  or 
facilities. 

'Xe)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subtitle  and  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  subsequent  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  containing  a  summary  out- 
lining the  progress  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  meeting  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
grams established  under  this  subtitle. 
"Aquaculture  Advisory  Board 

"Sec.  1476.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
board  to  be  known  as  the  Aquaculture  Advi- 
sory Board  (hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  have  a 
term  that  expires  September  30,  1985,  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  following 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary— 

'XD  four  representatives  of  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  have  sig- 
nificant researcK  extension,  or  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities: 

'X2)  two  representatives  of  cooperative  ex- 
tension services: 

'X3)  two  representatives  of  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations:  and 

'X  4)  four  representatives  of  national  aqua- 
culture organizations. 


Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  unthout 
compensation,  if  not  otherwise  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States.  While  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Board,  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allou}ed  expenses  under 
sections  5701  and  5707  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

'Xb)  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  but  at  least  annually,  to  consult 
with  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  this  subtitle  and  to 
recommend  priorities  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search and  extension  programs  authorized 
in  this  subtitle,  under  such  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  conducting  business  as  the  Secre- 
tary may.  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  pre- 
scribe. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Sec  1477.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $7,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
title, and  ending  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  and  not  in  excess  of 
such  sums  as  may  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle  be  authorized  by  law 
for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

'Xb)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  for 
work  to  be  done  as  mutually  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  institutioru  de- 
scribed in  section  1475(b).  The  Secretary 
shall  whenever  possible,  consult  toith  the 
Board  in  developing  plans  for  the  use  of 
these  funds. 

"Subtitle  M— Rangeland  Research 
"Purpose 

"Sec.  1478.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  through  im- 
proved productivity  of  the  Nation's  range- 
laTids,  which  comprise  60  per  centum  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
rangelands  are  unsuited  for  cultivation,  but 
produce  a  great  volume  of  forage  that  is  in- 
edible by  humans  but  readily  converted, 
through  an  energy  efficient  process,  to  high 
quality  food  protein  try  grazing  animals. 
These  native  grazing  lands  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  are  impor- 
tant resources  for  major  segments  of  the  Na- 
tion's livestock  industry.  In  addition  to  the 
many  livestock  producers  directly  dependent 
on  rangelands,  other  segments  of  agriculture 
are  indirectly  dependent  on  range-fed  live- 
stock and  on  range-produced  forage  that  can 
be  substituted  for  grain  in  times  of  grain 
scarcity.  Recent  resource  assessments  indi- 
cate that  forage  production  of  rangeland 
can  be  increased  at  least  100  per  centum 
through  development  and  application  of  im- 
proved range  management  practices  while 
simultaneoxisly  enhancing  wildlife,  water- 
shed recreational,  and  aesthetic  valites  and 
reducing  hazards  of  erosion  and  flooding. 
"Rangeland  Research  Program 

"Sec.  1479.  The  Secretary  may  develop  and 
implement  a  cooperative  rangeland  research 
program  in  coordination  with  the  program 
carried  out  under  the  Renewable  Resources 
Extension  Act  of  1978  to  improve  the  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  desirable  native  for- 
ages or  introduced  forages  which  are  man- 
aged in  a  similar  manner  to  native  forages 
for  livestock  and  wildlife.  The  program  shall 
incude  studies  of:  (1)  management  of  range- 
lands  and  agricultural  land  as  integrated 
systems  for  more  efficient  utilization  of 
crops  and  waste  products  in  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber;  (2)  methods  of  managing 


rangeland  watersheds  to  maximize  efficient 
use  of  water  and  improi>e  water  yield,  water 
quality,  and  water  conservation,  to  protect 
against  onsite  and  offsite  damage  of  range- 
land  resources  from  floods,  erosion,  and 
other  detrimental  influences,  and  to  remedy 
unsatisfactory  and  unstable  rangeland  con- 
ditions: (3)  revegetation  and  rehabilitation 
of  rangelands  including  the  control  of  unde- 
sirable species  of  plants:  and  (4)  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

"Rangeland  Research  Grants 

"Sec.  1480.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  State 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  to  col- 
leges, universities,  and  Federal  laboratories 
having  a  demonstrable  capacity  in  range- 
land  research,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  carry  out  rangeland  research. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Federal  laboratories, 
this  grant  program  shall  be  based  on  a 
matching  formula  of  50  per  centum  Federal 
and  50  per  centum  non-Federal  funding. 
"Reports 

"Sec.  1481.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  subtitle,  and  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  successive  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  outlining  the  progress  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  meeting  the 
program  requirements  set  forth  in  section 
1479  of  thU  subtitle. 

"Rangeland  Research  Adinsory  Board 

"Sec.  1482.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Rangeland 
Research  AdiHsory  Board  which  shall  hax>e  a 
term  that  expires  September  30,  1985,  and 
which  shall  be  composed  of  the  following 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary: 

'XD  four  representatives  of  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  have  sig- 
nificant research,  extension,  or  teaching  re- 
sponsibilities: 

'X2)  four  representatives  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  and 

'X3)  four  representatives  of  national 
rangeland  and  range  livestock  organiza- 
tions. 

The  members  shall  serve  unthout  compensa- 
tion, if  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  they  shall, 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  be  allotped  travel  ex- 
penses, incltiding  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  are  allowed  expenses  under  sections 
5701  through  5707  of  tiOe  5,  United  States 
Code. 

'Xb)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  but  at  least  once  annually,  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  subtitle 
and  to  recommend  priorities  for  the  conduct 
of  programs  authorized  under  this  subtitle, 
under  such  rules  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting business  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"Appropriations 

"Sec.  1483.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  this  subtitle,  such  sums  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  annually  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1981.  and  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle 
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be  authorized  bv  law  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

'Xb)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  el- 
igible institutions  for  work  to  be  done  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  eligible  institution  or  institutions. 
The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possible,  con- 
sult with  the  Board  in  developing  plans  for 
the  use  of  these  funds. ". 

(6)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  XIV  the  following 
new  items: 

"SUBTITLE  L—AQUACULTVRE 
"Sec.  1474.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  1475.  Aquaculture      assistance      pro- 
grams. 
"Sec.  1476.  AquacxUture  Advisory  Board. 
"Sec.  1477.  Authorization      of     appropria- 
tions. 
"SUBTITLE  M—RANGELAND  RESEARCH 
"Sec.  1478.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  1479.  Rangeland  research  program. 
"Sec.  1480.  Rangeland  research  grants. 
"Sec.  1481.  Reports. 
"Sec.  1482.  Rangeland    Research    Advisory 

Board. 
"Sec.  1483.  Appropriations." 

Cooperative  State  Forestry 

Sec.  1441.  (o)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1962  (.16  U.S.C.  582a).  commonly 
known  as  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "It  is  also  recognized  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  essential  to  assist  in 
providing  the  research  background  that  un- 
dergirds  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  the  Re- 
newable Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978, 
and  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1977." 

(6)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962 
116  U.S.C.  582a-l),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "If  more  than 
one  institution  within  a  State  are  certified 
as  qualifying  for  assistance,  then  it  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  such  institutions,  in 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  to  develop 
complementary  programs  of  forestry  re- 
search for  the  State. ". 

(c)  Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act  of  October 
10.  1962  (i«  U.S.C.  582a-4  and  582a-5).  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  and  to  furnish  such 
advice  and  assistance  through  a  cooperative 
State  forestry  research  unit  in  the  Depart- 
ment, as  will  best  promote  the  purposes  of 
thU  Act. 

'\b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  council 
of  not  fewer  than  sixteen  inembers  which 
shall  be  constituted  to  give  representation  to 
Federal  and  State  agencies  concerned  with 
developing  and  utilizing  the  Nation's  forest 
resources,  the  forest  industries,  the  forestry 
schools  of  the  State-certified  eligible  institu- 
tions. State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  volunteer  public  groups  con- 
cerned with  forests  and  related  natural  re- 
sources. The  council  shall  meet  at  least  an- 
nually and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  sec- 
retary on  regional  and  national  planning 
and  coordination  of  forestry  research  roithin 
the  Federal  and  State  agencies,  forestry 
schools,  and  the  forest  industries,  and  shall 
advise  the  Secretary  on  the  apportionment 
of  funds.  The  Secretary  shcUl  seek,  at  least 
once  each  year,  the  advice  of  the  council  to 
accomplish  efficiently  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  6.  Apportionments  among  partici- 
pating States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 


retary after  consultation  with  the  council 
appointed  under  section  5.  In  making  such 
apportionments,  consideration  shall  be 
gixfen  to  pertinent  factors  including  non- 
Federal  expenditures  for  forestry  research  by 
State-certified  eligible  institutions,  areas  of 
non-Federal  commercial  forest  land,  and  the 
voluTne  of  timber  cut  annually.  Three  per 
centum  of  su£h  funds  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  administration  of  this  Act  These  admin- 
istrative funds  may  6c  used  for  transporta- 
tion of  scientists  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  to  research 
meetings  convened  for  purposes  of  assessing 
research  opportunities  or  research  plan- 
ning. ". 

Prohibition  Against  Reduction  of  State 
Funds  Upon  Increase  in  Federal  Allotment 

Sec.  1442.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March 
2,  1887  (7  U.S.C.  361c),  commonly  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

'Kg)  If  in  any  year  the  amount  made  avail- 
able by  a  State  from  its  own  funds  (includ- 
ing any  revenue-sharing  funds)  to  a  State 
agricultural  experiment  station  is  reduced 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  allotment 
made  available  under  this  Act,  the  allotment 
to  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station 
from  the  appropriation  in  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  in  an  equiva- 
lent amount  The  Secretary  shall  reappor- 
tion the  amount  of  such  reduction  to  other 
States  for  use  by  their  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations. ". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10,  1962 
(16  U.S.C.  582a-3),  commonly  known  as  the 
Mclntire-Stennis  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "If  in  any 
year  the  amount  made  available  by  a  State 
from  its  own  funds  (including  any  revenue- 
sharing  funds)  to  a  State-certified  institu- 
tion eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  is 
reduced  because  of  an  increase  in  the  allot- 
ment made  available  under  this  Act  the  al- 
lotment of  such  State-certified  institution 
from  the  next  succeeding  appropriation 
shall  be  reduced  in  an  equivalent  amount 
The  Secretary  shall  reapportion  the  amount 
of  such  reduction  to  other  eligible  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  same  State  if  there  be 
any  that  qualify  therefor  and,  if  there  be 
none,  the  Secretary  shall  reapportion  such 
amount  to  the  qualifying  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  other  States  participating  in  the 
forestry  research  program, ". 

Excess  Federal  Property 

Sec.  1443.  Section  202(d)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  483(d)(2))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subpargraph  ( O; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph immediately  after  subparagraph  (D): 

'XE)  property  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  any  State  or  county  extension 
service  engaged  in  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May 
8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341  et  seq.);  any  State  ex- 
periment station  engaged  in  cooperative  ag- 
ricultural research  ujork  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1887(7  U.S.C.  361a  et  seq.);  and 
any  institution  engaged  in  cooperative  agri- 
cultural research  or  extension  work  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1433,  1434,  1444,  or  1445  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3195,  3196.  3221,  and  3222)  or  the  Act 
of  October  10,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et  seq.). 


where  title  is  retained  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  provision,  the  term 
'State'  means  any  one  of  the  fifty  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marianas,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. ". 

Rural  Dexfelopment  and  Small  Farm 
Research  and  Extension 

Sec.  1444.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Rural  Develop 
ment  Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2661  et  seq  )  U 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  501 
through  508  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  501.  Purposes  and  Goals.— <a)  The 
overall  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  foster  a  bal- 
anced national  development  that  provides 
opportunities  for  increased  numbers  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  work  and 
enjoy  a  high  quality  of  life  dispersed 
throughout  our  Nation  by  providing  the  es- 
sential knowledge  necessary  for  successful 
programs  of  rural  development  It  is  further 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to— 

'XI)  provide  multistate  regional  agencies. 
States,  counties,  cities,  multicounty  plan- 
ning and  development  districts,  businesses, 
industries,  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  and 
State  reservations  or  other  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribal  groups  and  others  in- 
volved uiith  public  services  and  investments 
in  rural  areas  or  that  provide  or  may  pro- 
vide employment  in  these  areas  the  best 
available  scientific,  technical,  economic,  or- 
ganizational, environmental,  and  manage- 
ment information  and  knowledge  useful  to 
them,  and  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  this 
information  to  practical  problems  and 
needs  in  rural  development' 

'X2)  provide  research  and  investigations 
in  all  fields  that  have  as  their  purpose  the 
development  of  useful  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation to  assist  those  planning,  carrying 
out  managing,  or  investing  in  facilities, 
services,  businesses,  or  other  enterprises, 
public  and  private,  that  may  contribute  to 
rural  development' 

'X3)  increase  the  capabilities  of,  and  en- 
courage, colleges  and  universities  to  perform 
the  vital  public  service  roles  of  research,  and 
the  transfer  and  practical  application  of 
knowledge,  in  support  of  rural  development' 

'X4)  expand  small  farm  research  and 
extend  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  farm  families  in  assessing  their  needs 
and  opportunities  and  in  using  the  best 
available  knowledge  on  sound  economic  ap- 
proaches to  small  farm  operations  and  on 
existing  services  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  to  improve  their 
income  and  to  gain  access  to  essential  fa- 
cilities and  services;  and 

'X5)  support  activities  to  supplement  and 
extend  programs  that  address  S7}€cial  re- 
search and  education  needs  in  States  experi- 
encing rapid  social  and  econom,ic  adjust- 
ments or  unique  problems  caused  by  rural 
isolation  and  that  address  national  and  re- 
gional rural  development  policies,  strate- 
gies, issues,  and  programs. 

'Xb)  the  goals  of  this  title  are  to— 

'XI)  encourage  and  support  rural  United 
States,  in  order  to  help  make  it  a  better 
place  to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  life; 

'X2)  increase  income  and  improve  employ- 
ment for  persons  in  rural  areas,  including 
the  owners  or  operators  of  small  farms, 
small  biainesses,  and  rural  youth; 


'X3)  improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  essential  community  services  and  facili- 
ties in  rural  areas; 

'X4)  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
rural  housing; 

'X5)  improve  the  rural  management  of 
natural  resources  so  that  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  rural  communities  needed  to 
support  the  family  farm  may  be  accommo- 
dated with  minimum  effect  on  the  natural 
environment  and  the  agricultural  land  base; 

'X6)  improve  the  data  base  for  rural  devel- 
opment decisionmaking  at  local.  State,  and 
national  levels;  and 

'X7)  improve  the  problem  solving  and  de- 
velopment capacities  and  effectiveness  of 
rural  governments,  officials,  institutions, 
communities,  community  leaders,  and  citi- 
zen groups  in— 

'XA)  improving  access  to  Federal  pro- 
grams; 

'XB)  improving  targeting  and  delivery  of 
technical  assistance; 

'XO  improving  coordination  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  other  levels  of  government 
and  institutions  and  private  organizations 
in  rural  areas;  and 

'XD)  developing  and  disseminating  better 
information  about  rural  conditions. 

"Sec.  502.  Programs  Authorized.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  conduct  in  coop- 
eration and  coordination  uHth  colleges  and 
universities,  the  foUounng  programs  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  achieve  the  goals  of 
this  title. 

'Xa)  Rural  Development  Extension  Pro- 
grams.—Rural  development  extension  pro- 
yixims  shall  consist  of  the  collection,  inter- 
pretation, and  dissemination  of  useful  in- 
formation and  knowledge  from  research  and 
other  sources  to  units  of  multistate  regional 
agencies.  State,  county,  municipal,  and 
other  units  of  government  multicounty 
planning  and  development  districts,  organi- 
zations of  citizens  contributing  to  commu- 
nity and  rural  development  businesses, 
Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tions or  other  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribal  gro'ups,  and  industries  that  employ  or 
may  employ  people  in  rural  areas.  These 
programs  also  shall  include  technical  serv- 
ices and  educational  activities,  including 
instruction  for  persons  not  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents in  colleges  or  universities,  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  use  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  informution.  These  programs 
may  also  include  feasibility  studies  and 
planning  assistance. 

'Xb)  Rural  Development  Research.— Rural 
development  research  shall  consist  of  re- 
search, investigations,  and  basic  feasibility 
studies  in  any  field  or  discipline  that  may 
develop  principles,  facts,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  new  technology,  and  other 
information  that  may  be  useful  to  agencies 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  in- 
dustries in  rural  areas,  Indian  tribes  on 
Federal  and  State  reservations  or  other  fed- 
eraUy  recognized  Indian  tribal  groups,  and 
other  organizations  involved  in  community 
and  rural  development  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  planning  and  carrying  out  suc/i  pro- 
grams and  activities  or  otherwise  be  practi- 
cal and  useful  in  achieving  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  this  title. 

'Xc)  Small  Farm  Research  Programs.— 
Small  farm  research  programs  shall  consist 
of  programs  of  research  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  initiating  and  upgrading  smail 
farm  operations  through  management  tech- 
niques, agricultural  production  techniqties, 
farm  machinery  technology,  new  products, 
new  marketing  techniques,  and  sjnall  farm 
finance;  to  develop  new  enterprises  that  can 


use  labor,  skills,  or  natural  resources  avaU- 
able  to  the  small  farm  family;  or  that  will 
help  to  increase  the  quality  and  availability 
of  services  and  facilities  needed  by  the  small 
farm  family. 

'Xd)  Small  Farm  Extension  Programs.— 
Small  farm  extension  programs  shall  consist 
of  extension  programs  to  improve  small 
farm  operations,  including  management 
techniques,  agricultural  production  tech- 
niques, farm  machinery  technology,  market- 
ing techniques  and  small  farm  finance;  to 
increase  use  by  small  farm  families  of  exist- 
ing services  offered  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations;  to  assist  small  farm 
families  in  establishing  and  operating  coop- 
eratives for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
family  income  from  farming  or  other  eco- 
nomic activities;  to  increase  the  quality  and 
availability  of  services  and  facilities  needed 
by  small  farm  families;  and  to  develop  new 
enterprises  that  can  use  labor,  skills,  or  nat- 
ural resources  available  to  the  small  farm 
family. 

'Xe)  Special  Grants  Programs.— Special 
grants  programs  shall  consist  of  extension 
and  research  programs  to  strengthen  re- 
search and  education  on  national  and  re- 
gional issues  in  rural  development  includ- 
ing the  assessment  of  alternative  policies 
and  strategies  for  rural  development  and 
iHilanced  growth;  to  develop  alternative 
strategies  for  national  and  regional  invest- 
ment and  the  creation  of  employment  in 
rural  areas;  to  develop  alternative  energy 
policies  to  meet  rural  development  needs; 
and  to  strengthen  rural  development  pro- 
grams of  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  those  in  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

"Sec.  503.  Appropriation  and  Allocation  of 
Funds.— (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

'Xb)  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  502(a) 
and  502(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

'XD  4  per  centum  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  for  program  administration  and 
national  coordination  of  State  programs, 
and  program  assistance  to  the  States; 

'X2)  10  per  centum  shall  be  used  to  finance 
work  serving  two  or  more  States  in  which 
colleges  or  universities  in  two  or  more 
States  cooperate  or  that  is  conducted  by  one 
college  or  university  to  serve  two  or  more 
States; 

'X3)  20  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
equally  among  the  States;  and 

'X4)  66  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  to 
each  State  as  follows:  One-half  in  an 
amount  that  ■  t>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  all  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  cur- 
rent at  that  time;  and  one-half  in  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  farm  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  f>ears  to  the  total  farm 
population  of  all  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  last  preceding  decennial  census  cur- 
rent at  that  time: 

Provided,  That  beginning  xoith  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  no  State 
may  receive  more  than  S7S,000  until  all 
States  have  been  allotted  a  minimum  of 
S  75.000. 

'Xc)  Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  prornsions  of  section  502(e)  of 
this  title  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  colleges  and  universttiex,  on  a  com- 


petitive or  matching  fund  basis,  according 
to  the  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
projects  and  manner  of  funding  that  show 
the  most  promise  of  fulfilling  the  objectives 
of  section  502(e)  of  this  title. 

'Xd)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses of  personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  functions  authorized  by  this  title;  to 
obtain  necessary  supplies,  equipment  and 
services;  and  to  rent  repair,  and  maintain 
facilities  needed,  tmt  not  to  purchase  or  con- 
struct buildings. 

'Xe)  Payment  of  funds  to  any  State  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  sections  502(a). 
502(b),  502(c),  and  502(d)  of  thU  tiUe  shaU 
be  contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  plan  of  work  and  budget  for  such 
programs  and  compliance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  issue  under  this 
title.  Plans  for  work  shall  be  jointly  devel- 
oped in  each  State  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  ( 7  U.S.C.  301  et 
seq.),  and  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (7 
U.S.C.  321  et  seq.),  including  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. In  States  in  which  there  is  no  land- 
grant  institution  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890,  the  land- 
grant  institutioi.  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  cf  July  2.  1862.  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  plans  of  work  and 
budgets.  In  the  development  of  the  plans  of 
work  and  budgets,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  involvement  of  the  resources  and 
expertise  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
serving  the  region  in  which  the  plans  and 
budgets  are  to  be  applied. 

'Xf)  Funds  shall  be  available  for  use  by 
each  State  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated and  the  next  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 
Funds  shall  be  budgeted  and  accounted  for 
on  such  forms  and  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescritye. 

'Xg)  Funds  provided  to  each  State  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  finance  programs 
through  or  jt  private  and  publicly  support- 
ed colleges  and  universities  other  than  the 
institutions  responsible  for  administering 
the  programs,  as  provided  under  section  504 
of  thU  title. 

"Sec.  504.  Cooperating  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities.—<  a)  To  ensure  national  coordina- 
tion with  other  federally  supported  agricul- 
tural research  and  extension  programs,  ad- 
ministration of  each  State  program  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890.  including  Tuskegee  Institute.  In  States 
that  contain  more  than  one  such  institu- 
tion, such  administration  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  institution  designated  try 
mutual  agreement  of  all  such  institutions, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  shall  pay  funds  avail- 
able to  each  State  to  such  institution  or  uni- 
versity. Such  administration  shall  be  coordi- 
nated unth  other  federally  supported  agri- 
cultural research  and  extension  programs 
conducted  in  the  State. 

'Xb)  AU  private  and  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  in  a  State  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title.  Officials  at  universities 
or  colleges  other  than  those  responsible  for 
administering  the  programs  that  wish  to 
participate  in  these  programs  shall  submit 
program  proposals  to  the  college  or  universi- 
ty officials  responsible  for  administering  the 
programs  who  shall  consider  such  proposals 
in  the  process  of  developing  the  budgets  and 
plans  of  toork. 
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'to  The  institution  of  each  State  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title  shall  designate  an  offi- 
cial who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
coordination  of  the  programs. 

Xd)  The  institution  in  each  State  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title  shall  nam^  an  advisory 
council  to  review  and  approve  budgets  and 
plans  of  work  conducted  under  this  title  and 
to  advise  the  chief  administratir>e  officer  of 
the  institution  administering  the  programs 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  programs.  An 
existing  State  rural  development  committee 
or  council  may  be  named  to  perform  this 
function,  or  a  new  council  may  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  chief  administrative  officer  or  offi- 
cers. The  committee  or  council  named  or  ap- 
pointed shall  consist  of  at  least  twelve  mem- 
bers and  shall  include  persons  representing 
farmers,  business,  labor,  banking,  local  gov- 
ernment, multicounty  planning  and  devel- 
opment districts,  public  and  private  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State,  and  Federal 
and  State  agencies  involved  in  rural  devel- 
opment 

"Sec.  SOS.  Withholding  Funds.— If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that  a  State 
is  not  eligible  to  receive  part  or  all  of  the 
funds  to  which  it  is  otherwise  entitled  for 
programs  under  sections  502(a)  and  SOZib) 
of  this  title  because  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  the  facts  and  reasons  there- 
for shail  be  reported  to  the  President,  and 
the  amount  involved  shall  be  kept  separate 
in  the  Treasury  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Congress  next  succeeding  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  from  which  funds 
have  been  withheld  in  order  that  the  State 
may,  if  it  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Con- 
gress from  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  next  Congress  shall  not  direct 
such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury.  If  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
that  are  received  by  the  designated  officers 
of  any  State  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  programs  authorized  under  this 
title  shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be 
diminished  or  lost,  or  be  misapplied,  it  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  State. 

"Sec.  506.  Definitions.— For  the  purposes 
ofthUtitle- 

'Xa)  'rural  development'  means  the  plan- 
ning, financing,  and  development  of  facili- 
ties and  services  in  rural  areas  that  contrib- 
ute to  making  those  areas  desirable  places  in 
which  to  live  and  make  private  and  business 
investments;  the  planning,  development, 
and  expansion  of  business  and  industry  in 
rural  areas  to  provide  increased  employ- 
ment and  income;  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, coTiservation,  and  use  of  land,  water. 
and  other  natural  resources  of  rural  areas  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment for  people  and  business  in  rural 
areas;  and  the  building  or  improvement  of 
institutional,  organizational  and  leader- 
ship capacities  of  rural  citizens  and  leaders 
to  define  and  resolve  their  own  community 
problems; 

'Xb)  'State'  means  the  several  States,  the 
Commonxoealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

'XO  'small  farm'  means  any  farm  (i)  pro- 
ducing family  net  income  from  all  sources 
(farm  and  nonfarm)  below  the  median  non- 
metropolitan  income  of  the  State;  (2)  operat- 
ed by  a  family  dependent  on  farming  for  a 
significant  though  not  necessarily  a  majori- 
ty of  its  income;  and  (3)  on  which  family 
members  provide  most  of  the  labor  and  man- 
agement 


"Sec.  S07.  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  issue  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. ". 

(6)  Section  S09  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  ( 7  U.S.C.  2669)  w  redesignated  as 
section  SOS.  and  section  510  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  2670)  U  re- 
pealed. 

Increased  Emphasis  on  Marketing  Educa- 
tion Programs  for  Small  and  Medium  Size 
Family  Farming  Operations 

Sec.  1445.  In  carrying  out  marketing  re- 
search and  education  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  providing 
marketing  education  programs  for  j>ersons 
engaged  in  small  and  medium  size  family 
farm  operations. 

Soybean  Research  Advisory  Institute 

Sec.  1446.  (a)(i)  There  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  tem- 
porary advisory  body  to  be  known  as  the 
Soybean  Research  Adrrisory  Institute  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
visory Institute"). 

(2)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary").  Mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Advisory  Institute 
shall  be  indimduals  who  are  recognized  soy- 
bean research  experts  and  shall  represent  the 
interest  of  soyttean  producers,  soybean  proc- 
essors, land  grant  colleges  and  universities. 
Federal  research  agencies,  and  private  in- 
dustry. The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  balance  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Institute  geographically  on 
the  basis  of  the  soybean  producing  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  soybean  producers  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Institute. 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Advisory 
Institute  to- 
il) assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  ongoing 
soybean   research  programs  in   the   United 
States; 

(2)  assess  the  imi>ediment3  to  increased 
United  States  soybean  production,  includ- 
ing the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  and  consider 
the  most  effective  means  of  removing  such 
impediments; 

(.3)  evaluate  the  available  means  and  the 
potential  for  increasing  soybean  production 
in  the  United  States; 

(4)  estimate  the  amount  of  funds  required 
to  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  na- 
tional soyltean  research  to  develop  means  of 
effectively  increasing  the  overall  United 
States  soybean  production  and  profitability; 
and 

(5)  develop  plans  for  and  sponsor  an  inter- 
national conference  on  soybean  research  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  and  sharing  cur- 
rent information  on  the  production  and  uti- 
lization of  soybeans. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  not  later  than  J\tarch  1.  1983. 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  findings  of 
the  Advisory  Institute  regarding  research  on 
soybean  production  and  utilization.  The  Ad- 
visory Institute  shall  also  include  in  such 
report  its  recommendations  for  actions  that 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  an  effective 
soybean  research  program  is  carried  out  in 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Members  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  service  on  the  Advisory  Institute  but 


may  6c  paid,  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  sections  5701  through  5707  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  Government  serv- 
ice. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Institute  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  day  on  which  it  suttmits  its 
report  to  the  committees  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c). 

Administrmlive  Jurisdiction  Over  Lands 

Sec.  1447.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
dual  administration  and  furisdiction  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  over 
certain  lands  currently  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  avoided. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  sole  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
following  described  lands:  The  United  States 
Sheep  Experiment  Station  in  Idaho  and 
Summer  Range  in  Montana.  These  lands, 
containing  a  total  of  45,013  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  voere  withdrawn  by  Executive 
Orders  3767,  dated  December  19,  1922;  2268, 
dated  October  30,  1915;  2491,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  1916;  3141.  dated  August  6.  1919;  and 
3165.  dated  September  3,  1919.  for  agricul- 
tural experiment  purposes. 

TITLE  XV-RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Subtitle  A— Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

Policy 

Sec.  1501.  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  its 
policy  to  promote  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters,  and  preserve  and  protect  natural  re- 
sources through  the  use  of  effective  conser- 
vation and  pollution  abatement  programs. 

Subtitle  B— Special  Areas  Conservation 
Program 

Findings 

Sec.  1502.  Congress  finds  that— 

(.1)  studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  billions  of  tons  of  soil  are 
eroded  annually  from  non-Federal  lands  in 
the  United  States,  much  of  which  represents 
soil  eroded  from  cropland; 

(2)  nearly  one-half  of  the  four  hundred  and 
thirteen  million  acres  of  cropland  have  soils 
with  moderate,  high,  or  very  high  risk  of 
damage  by  sheet  and  rill  erosion; 

(3)  the  severity  of  erosion-related  problems 
varies  widely  from  one  geographic  area  to 
the  next; 

(4)  some  of  the  most  productive  agricultur- 
al areas  of  the  United  States  are  also  those 
having  the  most  serious  and  chronic  ero- 
sion-related problems; 

(5)  solutions  to  such  chronic  erosion-relat- 
ed problems  should  be  designed  to  address 
the  local  social,  economic,  environmental, 
and  other  conditions  unique  to  the  area  in- 
volved to  ensure  that  the  goals  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  effectively  in- 
tegrated with  the  concerns  of  the  local  com- 
munity; 

(6)  certain  range  and  pasturelands  in  the 
United  States  are  producing  less  than  their 
potential  and  therefore  their  productive  ca- 
pacity could  be  substantially  improved  by 
application  of  intensified  range  and  pasture 
management  practices;  the  protection  of 
these  lands  is  essential  to  controlling  ero- 
sion, improving  ecological  conditions,  en- 
hancing wildlife  and  riparian  habitats,  im- 
proving water  quality  and  yield,  and  meet- 
ing the  need  to  produce  food  and  fitter  in  a 
manner  that  is  more  energy  efficient  and 

( 7)  Oiere  is  a  need  for— 
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iA)  reducing  seepage  from  on-farm  and 
off-farm  irrigation  ditches  and  contfeyance 
systems: 

(.B)  improving  water  conservation  and 
utilization;  and 

(O  installing  measures  to  capture  on-farm 
irrigation  return  flows. 
Formulation  and  Implementation  of  Special 
Areas  Coruervation  Program 

Sec.  1503.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereafter  in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  establish  a  program  for 
the  conservation  of  soil,  water,  and  related 
resources  in  special  areas  designated  pursu- 
ant to  section  1504  (hereafter  in  this  subtitle 
referred  to  as  "designated  special  areas")  by 
providing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  owners  and  operators  or  groups  of 
owners  and  operators  of  farm,  ranch,  and 
certain  other  lands  at  their  request  Such  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  State,  county,  and 
other  public  land  shall  be  limited  to  those 
lands  that  are  an  integral  part  of  a  private 
farm  operating  unit  and  under  the  control 
of  the  private  land  owner  or  operator. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  established 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  owners  and  operators  of 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  in  a  designated 
special  area  having  such  control  over  the 
land  as  the  Secretary  dkems  necessary.  Con- 
tracts may  be  entered  into  XDith  respect  to 
land  in  a  designated  special  area  which  is 
not  farm  or  ranch  land  only  if  the  erosion- 
related  problems  of  such  land  are  so  severe 
as  to  make  such  contracts  with  respect  to 
such  land  necessary  for  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  farm  or  ranch  land  in  that  designat- 
ed special  area.  Contracts  under  this  sub- 
title shall  be  designed  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  to  make  voluntary 
changes  in  their  cropping  systems  which  are 
needed  to  conserve  or  protect  the  soil,  water, 
and  related  resources  of  such  lands,  and  to 
carry  out  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  and  measures  needed  under  such 
changed  systems  and  uses. 

(c)  The  ^asi5  for  such  contracts  shall  be  a 
conservation  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  soil  and  water  conservation  district 
in  which  the  land  on  which  the  plan  is  to  l>e 
carried  out  is  situated.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  the  land  owner  or  operator,  upon 
request  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
needed  to  prepare  and  sutrmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  conservation  plan  that— 

(1)  incorporates  such  soil  and  other  con- 
servation practices  and  measures  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  practicable  to  protect  such 
land  from  erosion  or  water-related  problems; 

(2)  outlines  a  schedule  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  changes  in  cropping  systems  or  use 
of  land  or  of  water  and  of  conservation 
practices  and  measures  proposed  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
during  the  contract  period; 

(3)  is  designed  to  take  into  account  the 
local  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
conditions,  which  wiU  help  solve  the  par- 
ticular erosion  or  water-related  problems  of 
the  designated  area; 

(4)  may  allow  for  such  varying  levels  of 
conservation  application  as  are  appropriate 
to  address  the  problems  and  may  b«  devel- 
oped to  cover  all  or  part  of  a  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  as  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
solve  the  conservation  problems; 

(5)  may  include  practices  and  measures 
for  enhancing  fish  and  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tion resources  and  for  reducing  or  control- 
ling agricultural-related  pollution;  and 

(6)  identifies  those  conservation  practices 
and  measures,  including  planned  grazing 


systems,  needed  to  improve  vegetative  condi- 
tions, redtice  erosion,  and  conserve  water  on 
range  and  pasturelands. 

(d)  The  land  owner  or  operator,  in  any 
contract  entered  into  under  this  subtitle, 
shall  agree— 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  owner's  or 
operator's  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
outlined  therein  unless  any  requirement 
thereof  is  waived  or  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (f): 

(2)  to  forfeit  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  including  in- 
terest upon  violation  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  the  owner  or  operator  has  control  of 
the  land  if  the  Secretary,  after  considering 
the  recommendations  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  board  for  the  district 
in  which  the  lands  are  located,  determines 
that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract  or  to 
make  refunds,  including  interest  or  accept 
such  payment  adjustments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  violation  by  the  owner  or  op- 
erator does  not  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract 

(3)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  or  measure 
specified  try  the  Secretary  in  the  contract 
which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
the  contract'  and 

(4)  upon  transfer,  during  the  contract 
period,  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  owner 
or  operator  in  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land 
on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  to  for- 
feit all  rights  to  further  payments  under  the 
contract  and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  received  thereunder,  including  in- 
terest unless  the  transferee  of  any  such  land 
agrees  vnth  the  Secretary  to  assume  all  obli- 
gations of  the  contract 

(e)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  share  the  cost  of  carrying  out  those 
conservation  practices  and  measures  set 
forth  in  the  contract  for  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  cost  sharing  is  appropriate 
and  in  the  public  interest  The  portion  of  the 
costs  to  t>e  shared  shall  be  that  part  which 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  implementa- 
tion, and,  if  applicable,  the  maintenance  of 
the  conservation  practices  and  measures 
under  the  contract  including  the  cost  of 
labor.  In  determining  the  share  of  costs  to  6e 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  par- 
ticular social,  economic,  and  environmental 
conditions  of  the  geographic  area  involved 
and  the  degree  of  conservation  to  6e 
achieved.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
maximum  amount  of  cost-share  assistance 
that  may  be  provided  to  any  single  recipi- 
ent If  adjustments  from  cultivated  crops  to 
permanent  vegetative  cover  or  changes  in 
crop  varieties  are  undertaken  as  a  conserva- 
tion practice  or  measure  under  the  contract 
cost-share  assistance  may  t>e  provided  under 
such  contract  xoith  regard  to  the  income  lost 
as  a  result  of  such  adjustments. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  landowner  or  operator  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  ter- 
mination would  be  in  the  public  interest 
The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modifica- 
tion of  contracts  previously  entered  into  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or 
facilitate  the  practical  administration 
thereof  or  to  accomplish  equitat>le  treatment 


urith  respect  to  similar  conservation  or  other 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  landowners  or  operators  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  any  conservation 
practice  or  measure  established  under  this 
subtitle  or  other  coruervation  practice  or 
measure  which  has  l>een  adequately  estah- 
lished,  and  to  provide  necessary  assistance 
to  retain  the  practice  or  measure  on  the 
land.  The  provisions  and  administration  of 
such  contracts  shall  6e  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsectioru  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section. 

Program  To  Be  Directed  at  Specific 
Problems 

Sec.  1504.  (a)  The  program  established 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  directed  toward 
identifying  and  correcting  such  erx>sion-re- 
lated  or  water  management-related  prol>lems 
as  may  exist  within  each  designated  special 
area.  Assistance  under  this  subtitle  may  be 
provided  to  any  geographical  area  of  the 
United  States  only  if  such  area  is  first  desig- 
nated try  the  Secretary  as  having  severe  and 
chronic  erosion-related  or  water  manage- 
ment-related problems. 

(b)  In  designating  a  geographic  area  as  a 
special  area  under  this  subtitle,  the  Setrre- 
tary  shall  review  national  resources  inven- 
tory data,  river  basin  plans,  special  studies, 
and  other  resource  ■  iriformation;  consider 
tons  of  soil  loss  prevented,  acres  protected, 
and  volume  of  water  conserved;  and  evalu- 
ate the  degree  and  type  of  interagency  coop- 
eration, the  degree  of  local  acceptance  of  the 
planned  target  activity,  and  the  significant 
favorable  OTid  adverse  impacts  of  the  target- 
ed actirrity.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
publish  a  report  setting  forth  an  assessment 
of  the  problems,  ottjectives,  and  priorities  in 
such  area,  and  a  schedule  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  under  this  subtitle. 
The  report  shall  also  indicate  how  the  pro- 
gram unth  respect  to  such  area  takes  into 
consideration  ongoing  programs  of  Federal, 
State,  and  loccU  agencies,  including  soil  con- 
servation districts,  relating  to  soil  and 
water  conservation,  pollution  abatement  or 
the  improvement  or  protection  of  forest 
land.  The  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, assure  that  all  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conservation  programs  operating  in 
a  designated  special  area  complement  the 
conservation  objectives  outlined  for  such 
area. 

Contract  Limitations 

Sec.  1505.  Special  areas  may  be  designated 
pursuant  to  section  1504  of  this  subtitle  at 
any  time  within  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle  and 
ending  on  September  30.  1991.  Contracts  au- 
thorized by  subsections  (b)  and  (g)  of  section 
1503  of  this  subtitle  may  be  entered  into  at 
any  time  vnthin  ten  years  after  the  designa- 
tion of  the  special  area  to  which  they  relate 
and  may  not  exceed  ten  years  in  duration. 
The  total  dollar  amount  of  such  contracts 
that  may  be  entered  into  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  such  amounts  as  may 
be  provided  for  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tions Acts. 

Notification  of  Congress  and  Approval  of 
Designations 

Sec.  1506.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  each  special  area  report  developed 
and  published  pursuant  to  section  lS04(b)  of 
this  subtitle  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  least  forty-five 
days  prior  to  entering  into  any  contract 
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under  srctton  IS03  of  this  subtitle  with  re- 
spect to  land  in  the  designated  special  area. 
Utilization  ofSennces  and  Facilities 

Sec.  1507.  In  carrying  out  the  proi'isions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
services  of  local,  countv,  and  Stale  commit- 
tees established  under  section  Sib)  of  the 
Soil  Consenmlion  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  and  the  technical  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts,  and  other  State  or  local 
agencies.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  this  subtitle. 
Improvement  of  Technology 

Sec.  IS08.  The  Secretary  may  expend  funds 
directly  or  through  grants  for  such  research 
as  is  needed  to  assist  in  developing  new  or 
improving  existing  technologies  for  control- 
ling erosion  or  water-related  problems  in 
designated  special  areas. 

Authorization  for  Appropriations 

Sec.  IS09.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subtitle. 

Report  to  Congress 

Sec.  ISIO.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  by  January  1.  1986,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  five-year  interval  thereaf- 
ter concerning  the  operation  of  the  program 
provided  for  in  this  subtitle.  Such  report 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  of  the  operation 
of  such  program  and  shall  include  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  solve  identified  soil, 
water,  and  related  resources  problems  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subtitle  and  to  utilize  new  technology  and 
research  related  to  such  problems. 
Protection  of  Participants 

Sec.  1511.  No  person  shall  be  disgualified 
from  participating  in.  or  suffer  any  forfeit- 
ure or  reduction  of  benefits  under,  any  other 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary  by 
virtue  of  participation  in  the  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subtitle. 
Subtitle  C— Amendments  to  the  Small  Water- 
shed Program  and  to  the  Bankhead-Jones 

Farm  Tenant  Act 

Amendments  to  Small  Watershed  Program 

Sec.  1512.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  {16 
U.S.C.  1002)  is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  semicolon  and 
inserting  immediately  thereu/ter  the  follow- 
ing: "or  any  Indian  tribe  or  trH>al  organiza- 
tion, as  defined  in  section  4  of  the  Indian 
Self- Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b).  having  authority 
under  Federal,  State,  or  Indian  tribal  law  to 
carry  out,  maintain,  and  operate  the  works 
of  improvement. ". 

(6)  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  U6  U.S.C.  1002)  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sl.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$5,000,000". 

(c)  Section  3(6)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1003(6))  U  amended  by  inserting  "energy," 
after  "wildlife. ". 

(d)  Section  4(1)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1004(1))  is  amended  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  in- 
serting immediately  thereafter  the  following: 
"Providing  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
t>e  authorized  to  bear  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  costs  of  the  land,  ease- 


ments, or  rights-of-way  acquired  or  to  6e  ac- 
quired by  the  local  organization  for  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  losses,  and 
that  such  acquisition  is  not  limited  to  the 
confines  of  the  watershed  project  bound- 
aries:". 

(e)  Section  5(3)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1005(3))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"tl,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"15,000,000". 

(f)  Section  5(4)  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion Flood  Prevention  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1005(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

•ts,ooo.ooo-. 

Amendment  to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act 

Sec.  1513.  Section  31  of  titU  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1010)  is  amended  by  inserting  "developing 
energy  resources, "  after  "dams  and  reser- 
voirs, ". 

Subtitle  D— Matching  Grants  for 

Conservation  Activities 

Grants  Program 

Sec.  1514  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  formulate  and  implement 
a  program  for  furthering  the  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  and  related  resources  through 
annual  grants  to  local  units  of  government 
through  State  soil  conservation  agencies. 
Such  grants  shall  be  for  noncapital  expendi- 
tures in  furtherance  of  local  and  State  con- 
servation objectives  specified  in  section 
1516  of  thU  subtitle. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  made  to  augment 
rather  than  to  replace  other  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

(c)  A  local  unit  of  government  may  be  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  if  it— 

(1)  has  in  effect  a  current  long-range  pro- 
gram which  the  State  soil  conservation 
agency  determines  is  adequate  to  meet  l<xal 
and  State  laws  and  objectives; 

(2)  has  in  effect  a  current  annual  work 
plan  which  is  consistent  loith  the  long-range 
program  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection: 
and 

(3)  certifies  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee  at  the  State  level  that  it  has 
arranged  for  equal  matching  funds  or  in- 
kind  services  to  the  local  unit  from  regional. 
State,  local,  or  private  sources. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  component  of  the  long-range  program 
or  annual  work  plan  involves  primarily  a 
national  rather  than  a  local  or  State  objec- 
tive, the  State  or  local  matching  funds  re- 
quired for  the  national  component  of  the 
long-range  program  or  annual  plan  need  not 
exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  total  funds  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  national  objective. 
The  Secretary,  by  regulation,  shall  define 
those  objectives  which  are  national  in  scope. 

Program  Implementation  and  Review 
Sec.  1515.  (a)  The  State  soil  conservation 
agency,  the  State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  committee,  and  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Secretary's  designee  at  the  State 
level  shall  review  programs  and  work  plans 
under  section  1514(c)  of  this  subtitle,  and 
may  recommend  additions  or  changes  in 
order  to  meet  urgent  State,  multistate,  and 
national  conservation  needs  or  priorities  as 
developed  under  the  Soil  and  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977  or  similar 
authority. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  implementing  the  pro- 
gram and  plan,  the  local  unit  of  government 


is  encouraged  to  seek  information  from  and 
the  cooperation  of— 

(1)  local  agencies,  organizations,  and  citi- 
zens: and 

(2)  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  other  Federal  agencies,  cooperative 
extension  services,  and  others  that  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Governor 
to  serve  as  advisers. 

Plans 

Sec.  1516.  (a)  Long-range  programs  and 
annual  work  plans  may  include  any  of  the 
following  soil,  water,  and  related  resource 
conservation  objectives:  (1)  soil  erosion  pre- 
vention and  control:  (2)  cropland,  forest, 
woodland,  pasture,  or  rangeland  improve- 
ment; (3)  water  conservation,  development, 
and  management,  and  water  quality  im- 
provemenU  (4)  agricultural  land  retention 
or  preservation-  (5)  demonstration  projects 
to  test  and  publicize  the  effectiveness  of  nat- 
ural resource  management  systems  adapted 
to  local  conditions;  (6)  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  improvement;  (7)  animal  waste 
management;  (8)  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention;  (9)  sediment  control  and 
stormwater  management  in  urbanizing 
areas;  ',.10)  environmentally  sound  energy 
conservation  and  production;  (11)  leader- 
ship in  natural  resources  aspects  of  rural 
community  planning  and  development;  or 
(12)  any  other  purpose  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  local  or  Stale  conservation  laws. 

(b)  If  an  objective  has  been  identified 
which  will  require  more  than  one  year  to 
complete  or  reach,  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee  may  enter  into  a  long-term 
agreement  of  not  more  than  ten  years  with 
the  local  unit  of  government  or  State  agency 
to  provide  funding  assistance  for  the  term  of 
the  agreement  Such  assistance  shall  6e  con- 
tingent upon  the  amount  of  funds  appropri- 
ated under  section  15.19  of  this  subtitle. 

Matching  Funds 

Sec.  1517.  (a)  Federal  matching  grant 
funds,  as  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
soil  conservation  agency  and  the  Secretary, 
may  be  used  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  land  owners  and  operators  for  planning 
and  application  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion practices  and  measures  and  natural  re- 
source management  systems. 

(b)  Such  technical  assistance  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  soil  conservation 
agency  through  local  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts. 

(c)  Such  technical  assistance  shcUl  be  fully 
coordinated  with  technical  assistance  pro- 
vided through  ongoing  Federal,  State,  and 
local  resource  conservation  programs,  and 
shall  be  in  accord  with  established  technical 
standards  or  guidelines. 

(d)  The  basis  for  the  transfer  of  grant 
funds  shall  be  a  grant  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee unth  the  local  unit  of  government  or 
State  agency. 

Records 

Sec.  1518.  (a)  Each  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment or  State  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  this  subtitle  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  requires,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  unit  or  agency  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the  projects 
or  undertakings  in  connection  with  which 
such  funds  are  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 
projects  or  undertakings  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit 
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(6)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  each  local  unit  of  government 
or  State  agency  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  under  this  subtitle. 

Authorization  for  Appropriations 

Sec.  1519.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  6e  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(b)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subtitle  for  the  fiscal  year  6c- 
ginning  Octot>er  1,  1992,  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  except  as  authorized  by  law  en- 
acted after  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  on  the  progress  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  subtitle.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  by  January  1,  1986, 
and  a  succeeding  report  by  January  1,  1991. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations for  strengthening  it 

Subtitle  E— Conservation  Loan  Program 
Conservation  Loans 

Sec.  1520.  (a)  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "To  encour- 
age the  alleviation  of  natural  resource  con- 
servation problems  that  reduce  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Nation 's  land  and  water 
resources  or  that  cause  degradation  of  envi- 
ronmental quality,  the  Corporation  may,  6c- 
ginning  with  enactment  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981,  make  loans  to  any  ag- 
ricultural producer  for  those  natural  re- 
source conservation  and  environmental  en- 
hancement measures  that  are  recommended 
by  the  applicable  county  and  State  commit- 
tees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  and  are  included  in  the  producer's  con- 
servation plan  approved  by  the  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  district'  such  loans 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
at  a  rate  of  interest  based  upon  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  the  Corporation  by  the 
United  States  Treasury;  the  Corporation 
may  make  loans  to  any  one  producer  in  any 
fiscal  year  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000:  loans  up  to  $10,000  in  amount  may 
be  unsecured  and  loans  in  excess  of  $10,000 
shall  be  secured;  and  the  total  of  such  unse- 
cured and  secured  loans  made  in  each  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  $200,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  authority  provided  by  this  sentence 
to  make  loans  shall  be  effective  only  to  the 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  6c  pro- 
vided for  in  prior  appropriation  Acts. ". 
Subtitle  F— Reservoir  Sedimentation 
Reduction  Program 
Formulation  of  Program 

Sec.  1521.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  formulate  and  implement 
a  program  for  testing  the  feasibility  of  re- 
ducing excessive  sedimentation  in  existing 
reservoirs.  Such  an  assistance  program  shall 
be  implemented  on  the  watershed  drainage 
areas  of  no  more  than  five  publicly  owned 
reservoirs.  The  Secretary  shall  select  for  the 
program  those  reservoirs  in  which  excessive 
amounts  of  sediment  are  being  deposited  t>e- 
cause  of  critical  soil  erosion  problems  in  the 
watershed  drainage  area. 


Plans 

Sec.  1522.  For  each  reservoir  and  drainage 
area  selected  under  section  1521  of  this  sub- 
title, a  plan  shall  6c  prepared  that  includes 
an  assessment  of  the  problems,  a  listing  of 
objectives  and  priorities,  and  an  implemen- 
tation plan  for  achieving  the  objectives.  The 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
containing  land  within  the  reservoir  or 
drainage  area,  an  agency  of  State  govern- 
ment designated  by  the  Governor,  and  units 
of  local  government  that  have  recognized  in- 
terests in  the  reservoir,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  designee, 
and  the  other  parties  to  the  agreement 
Approval  of  Plans 

Sec.  1523.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  each 
plan  developed  under  section  1522  of  this 
subtitle  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  may  im- 
plement any  such  plan  only  after  each  such 
committee  adopts  a  resolution  approving 
the  platL 

Authorviation  for  Appropriations 

Sec.  1524.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1987,  such  sums  as  may  6c  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle,  such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Report 

Sec.  1525.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  evaluating  the  program  authorized 
under  this  subtitle  to  Congress  by  January  1, 
1987.  The  report  shall  include  a  recommen- 
dation as  to  whether  the  program  should  be 
extended  and,  if  so.  how  it  could  be  strength- 
ened. 

StJ>tiUe  G— Volunteers  for  Department  of 

Agriculture  Programs 

Establishment  of  Program 

Sec.  1526.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subtitle  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  establish  a  program  to  use 
volunteers  in  carrying  out  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  accept,  subject  to 
regulations  issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  voluntary  service  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  such  purpose  if 
the  service: 

(1)  is  to  l>e  without  compensation;  and 

(2)  will  not  6c  used  to  displace  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
chuling  the  local  county,  and  State  commit- 
tees established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act 

(c)  Any  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
service  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  employee,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  for  injury), 
and  sections  2671  through  2680  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  tort  claims). 

Authorization  for  Appropriations 
Sec.  1527.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  6e  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle, 
such  sums  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle  H— Resource  Conservation  and 

Development  Program 

Purpose 

Sec.  1528.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subtitle 

to  encourage  and  improve  the  capability  of 

State  and  local  units  of  government  and 


local  nonprofit  organizations  in  rural  areas 
to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  program*  for 
resource  conservation  and  development. 
Definitions 
Sec.  1529.  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(1)  The  term  "area  plan"  means  a  resource 
conservation  and  utilization  plan  which  is 
developed  for  a  designated  area  of  a  State  or 
States  through  a  planning  process  and 
which  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following 
elements: 

(A)  a  land  conservation  element  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  control  erosion  and 
sedimentation; 

(B)  a  water  management  element  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, utilization,  and  quality  of  water, 
including  irrigation  and  rural  water  sup- 
plies, the  mitigation  of  floods  and  high 
water  tables,  construction,  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  dams  and  reservoirs,  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  water  management, 
and  improvement  of  water  quality  through 
control  of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution; 

(C)  a  community  development  element 
the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  based  industries, 
protection  of  rural  industries  from  natural 
resource  hazards,  development  of  aquacul- 
ture,  development  of  adequate  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems,  improvement  of 
recreation  facilities,  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  rural  housing,  provision  of  ade- 
quate health  and  education  facilities,  and 
satisfaction  of  essential  transportation  and 
communication  needs;  or 

(D)  other  elements,  the  purpose  of  which 
may  include  energy  conservation  or  protec- 
tion of  agricultural  land,  as  appropriate, 
from  conversion  to  other  uses,  or  protection 
offish  and  wildlife  habitats. 

(2)  The  term  "designated  area"  means  a 
geographic  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  assistance  under  this  subtitle. 

(3)  The  term  "planning  process"  means 
the  continuous  effort  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization to  develop  and  carry  out  effective 
resource  conservation  and  utilization  plans 
for  a  designated  area,  including  develop- 
ment of  an  area  plan,  goals,  objectives,  poli- 
cies, implementation  activities,  evaluations 
and  reviews,  and  the  opportunity  for  public 
participation  in  such  efforts. 

(4)  The  term  "financial  assistance"  means 
the  cost-sharing  arrangements  that  are 
available  under  this  subtitle  through  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  or  loans. 

(5)  The  term  'local  unit  government" 
means  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general-purpose  sub- 
division of  a  State,  any  local  or  regional 
special  district  or  other  limited  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  including  any  soil 
conservation  district  school  district  park 
authority,  and  water  or  sanitary  district  or 
any  Indian  trit>e  or  tribal  organization  es- 
tablished under  Federal,  State,  or  Indian 
tribal  law. 

(6)  The  term  "nonprofit  organization" 
means  any  community  association,  wildlife 
group,  or  resource  conservation  organiza- 
tion that  is  incorporated  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  providing  to 
any  rural  area  those  public  facilities  or  serv- 
ices included  in  the  area  plan  for  such  rural 
area. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

(8)  The  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States.  Guam,  the  Com- 
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monwealth  of  the  Northern  Manana  Is- 
lands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa. 

(9)  The  term  "technical  assistance"  means 
any  sennce  provided  by  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  non-Federal  per- 
sonnel working  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
inventorying,  evaluating,  planning,  design- 
ing, supervising,  laying  out  and  inspecting 
works  of  improvement,  and  the  providing  of 
maps,  reports,  and  other  documents  tissoci- 
ated  with  the  services  provided. 

(101   The   term    "works  of  improvement" 
means  the  facilities  installed  or  being  in- 
stalled in  accord  toith  an  area  plan. 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 

Program 
Sec.  1S30.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
resource  conservation  and  development  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  necessary 
to  permit  such  States,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations  to 
operate  and  maintain  a  planning  and  im- 
plementation process  needed  to  conserve 
and  improve  the  use  of  land,  develop  natu- 
ral resources,  and  improve  and  enhance  the 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  condi- 
tions in  rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Selection  of  New  Designated  Areas 
Sec.  1531.  The  Secretary  shall  select  desig- 
nated areas  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
title on  the  basis  of  the  elements  specified  in 
section  1529(1). 

Authority  of  the  Secretary 
Sec.  1532.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may- 
ID  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organization  within  a  designated 
area  to  assist  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing an  area  plan  for  that  area; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  State, 
and  local  units  of  government,  and  with 
local  nonprofit  organizations  in  conducting 
surveys  and  inventories,  disseminating  in- 
formation, and  developing  area  plans: 

(J)  assist  in  carrying  out  an  area  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  any  designated 
area  by  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  any  State,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  desig- 
nated to  receive  such  assistance  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  legislature  of  the  State  concerned; 
and 

(4)  enter  into  agreements  with  States, 
local  units  of  government,  and  local  non- 
profit organizations,  as  provided  in  section 
1S33. 

Agreements;  Terms  and  Conditions 
Sec.  1533.  (a)  Technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance, including  loans,  may  be  provided 
by  the  Secretary  to  any  State,  local  unit  of 
government,  or  local  nonprofit  organization 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  works  of  improve- 
ment specified  in  an  area  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  only  if— 

(i)  such  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  agrees  in  writ- 
ing to  carry  out  such  works  of  improvement 
and  to  finance  or  arrange  for  financing  of 
any  portion  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
works  of  improvement  for  which  financial 
assistance  is  not  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle; 

(2)  the  works  of  improvement  for  which 
assistance  is  to  be  provided  under  this  sub- 
title are  included  in  an  area  plan  and  have 


been  approved  by  the  State,  local  unit  of 
government,  or  local  nonprofit  organization 
to  be  assisted; 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  assist- 
ance to  finance  the  type  of  works  of  im- 
provement concerned  is  not  reasonably 
available  to  such  State,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  under 
any  other  Federal  program; 

(4)  the  works  of  improiiement  provided  for 
in  the  area  plan  are  coTiaistent  with  any  cur- 
rent comprehensive  plan  for  such  area; 

(5)  the  cost  of  the  land  or  an  interest  in 
the  land  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  under 
such  plan  try  any  State,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization  is 
borne  by  such  State,  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment, or  local  nonprofit  organization;  and 

(6)  Uie  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  participating 
in  an  area  plan  agrees  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate all  works  of  improvement  installed 
under  such  plan. 

(6)  Loans  made  under  this  subtitle  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that  such 
loans  shall  hat>e  a  repayment  period  of  not 
more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  improvement  for 
which  the  loan  is  made  and  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
United  States  on  its  obligations  of  a  compa- 
rable term,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  made  available 
to  any  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or 
local  nonprofit  organization  to  carry  out 
any  area  plan  unless  such  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

id)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  technical 
and  financial  assistance  toith  respect  to  any 
area  plan  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  no  longer  needed  or  that 
sufficient  progress  has  not  t>een  made 
toward  developing  or  implementing  the  ele- 
ments of  such  plan. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board 

Sec.  1534.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development 
Policy  Board. 

(6)  Such  board  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
selected  by  the  Secretary.  One  member  shall 
6e  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  such  Imard  to 
advise  the  Secretary  regarding  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  in- 
cluding the  formulation  of  policies  for  car- 
rying out  the  program  provided  for  by  this 
subtitle. 

Evaluation  of  Program 

Sec.  1535.  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle  to  de- 
termine whether  such  program  is  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  of,  and  the  objectives 
identified  by,  the  States,  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, and  local  nonprofit  organizations 
participating  in  such  program.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  evaluation  not 
later  than  December  31,  1986,  together  with 
the  Secretary's  recommendations  for  con- 
tinuing, terminating,  redirecting,  or  modify- 
ing such  program. 

Limitation  on  Provision  of  Assistance 

Sec.  1536.  The  program  provided  for  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  limited  to  providing 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  not 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
actit>e  designated  areas. 


Supplemental  Authority  of  the  Secretary 
Sec.  1537.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle  to  assist  States,  local 
units  of  goi}emment,  and  local  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  area  plans  shall  be  supplemen- 
tal to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

AuOiorization  for  Appropriations 
"Sec.  1538.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  five  fiscal  years 
beginning  October  1.  1982,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  such  sums  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, except  that  not  more  than  $15,000,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  loans  for  any  fiscal 
year.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subtitle  shail  re>nain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Subtitle  I— Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act 
Short  Title 
Sec.  1539.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act". 

Findings,  Purpose,  and  Definitions 
"Sec.  1540.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
il)  the  Nation's  farmland  is  a  unique  nat- 
ural resource  and  provides  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  each  year,  a  large  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmland  is  irrevocably  converted 
from  actua.1  or  potential  agricultural  use  to 
nonagricultural  use; 

(3)  continued  decrease  in  the  Nation's 
farmland  l>ase  may  threaten  the  aitility  of 
the  United  States  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  domestic 
needs  and  the  demands  of  our  export  mar- 
keU; 

(4)  the  extensive  use  of  farmland  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes  undermiries  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  many  rural  areas; 

(5)  Federal  actions,  in  many  cases,  result 
in  the  conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses  where  alternative  actions 
would  be  preferred; 

(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
United  States  farmland,  assuring  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agricultural  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  needed  to  imple- 
ment national  farmland  protection  policy; 
and 

(7)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Federal  agencies  should  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  cause  United  States  farm- 
land to  be  irreversibly  converted  to  nonagri- 
cultural uses  in  cases  in  which  other  nation- 
al interests  do  not  override  the  importance 
of  the  protection  of  farmland  nor  otherwise 
outweigh  the  t>enefits  of  maintaining  farm- 
land resources. 

(6)  The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  mini- 
mize the  extent  to  which  Federal  programs 
contribute  to  the  unnecessary  and  irreversi- 
ble conversion  of  farmland  to  nonagricul- 
tural uses,  and  to  assure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  ad.ministered  in  a  manner  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  will  ^e  compatible 
with  State,  unit  of  local  government,  and 
private  programs  and  policies  to  protect 
farmland. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  subtitle— 

(i)  the  term  "farmland"  includes  all  land 
defined  as  follows: 

iA)  prime  farmland  is  land  that  has  the 
t>est  combination  of  physical  and  chemical 
characteristics   for   producing  food,   feed. 
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fiber,  forage,  oilseed,  and  other  agricultural 
crops  with  minimum  inputs  of  fuel  fertiliz- 
er, pesticides,  and  labor,  and  without  intol- 
erable soil  erosion,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Prime  farmland  includes  land  that 
possesses  the  above  characteristics  but  is 
being  used  currently  to  produce  livestock 
and  timt>er.  It  does  not  include  land  already 
in  or  committed  to  urban  development  or 
water  storage: 

(B)  unique  farmland  is  land  other  than 
prime  farmland  that  is  u^ed  for  production 
of  specific  high-value  food  and  fiber  crops, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  It  has  the 
special  combination  of  soil  quality,  loca- 
tion, growing  season,  and  moisture  supply 
needed  to  economically  produce  sustained 
high  quality  or  high  yields  of  specific  crops' 
when  treated  and  managed  according  to  ac- 
ceptable farming  methods.  Examples  of  such 
crops  include  citrus,  tree  nuts,  olives,  cran- 
berries, fruits,  and  vegetables;  and 

(C)  farmland,  other  than  prime  or  unique 
farmland,  that  is  of  statewide  or  local  im- 
portance for  the  production  of  food,  feed, 
fiber,  forage,  or  oilseed  crops,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment agency  or  agencies,  and  that  the 
Secretary  determines  should  6e  considered 
as  farmland  for  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  common- 
toealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States: 

(.3)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government" 
means  the  government  of  a  county,  munici- 
pality,  town,  township,  village,  or  other  unit 
of  general  government  t>elow  the  State  level 
or  a  combination  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment acting  through  an  areawide  agency 
under  State  law  or  an  agreement  for  the  for- 
mulation of  regional  development  policies 
and  plans; 

(4)  the  term  "Federal  program"  means 
those  activities  or  responsibilities  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  independent  commission, 
or  other  unit  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  involve  (A)  undertaking,  financing,  or 
<issisting  construction  or  improvement 
projects;  or  (B)  acquiring,  managing,  or  dis- 
posing of  Federal  lands  and  facilities.  The 
term  "Federal  program"  does  not  include 
construction  or  improvement  projects  that 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  subtitle  are 
beyond  the  planning  stage  and  are  in  either 
the  active  design  or  construction  state;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Farmland  Protection  Policy 
Sec.  1541.  (a)  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  other  departments, 
agencies,  independent  commissions,  and 
other  units  of  the  Federal  Government,  shall 
develop  criteria  for  identifying  the  effects  of 
Federal  programs  on  the  conversion  of  farm- 
land to  nonagricultural  rises. 

(6)  Departments,  agencies,  independent 
commissions,  and  other  units  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  use  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
to  identify  and  take  into  account  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  Federal  programs  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  farmland:  consider  alternative 
actions,  as  appropriate,  that  could  lessen 
such  adverse  effects;  and  assure  that  such 
Federal  program,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
are  compatible  with  State,  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  programs  and  policies 
to  protect  farmland. 

(c)  TTie  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
make  availat>le  to  States,  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment,   individuals,    organizations,    and 


other  units  of  the  Federal  Government  infor- 
mation useful  in  restoring,  maintaining, 
and  improving  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
farmland. 

Existing  Policies  and  Procedures 

Sec.  1542.  (o)  Each  department  agency, 
independent  commission,  or  other  unit  of 
the  Federal  Go  'emment,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shall 
review  current  provisions  of  law,  adminis- 
trative rules  and  regulations,  and  policies 
and  procedures  applicable  to  it  to  determine 
whether  any  provision  thereof  will  prevent 
such  unit  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
taking  appropriate  action  to  comply  fully 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  independent 
commission,  or  other  unit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shall,  as  appropri- 
ate, develop  proposals  for  action  to  bring  its 
programs,  authorities,  and  administrative 
activities  into  conformity  with  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  subtitle. 

Technical  Assistance 

Sec.  1543.  The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  any  State  or 
unit  of  local  government  or  any  nonprofit 
organization,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, that  desires  to  develop  programs  or 
policies  to  limit  the  conversion  of  produe- 
tive  farmland  to  nonagricultural  uses. 
Farmland  Resource  Information 

Sec.  1544.  (a)  77ie  Secretary,  through  exist- 
ing agencies  or  interagency  groups,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  cooperative  extension 
services  of  the  States,  shaU  design  and  im- 
plement educational  programs  and  materi- 
als emphasizing  the  importance  of  produc- 
tive farmland  to  the  Nation's  well-t>eing  and 
distribute  educational  materials  through 
communications  media,  schools,  groups, 
and  other  Federal  agencies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one  or 
more  farmland  information  centers  to  serve 
as  central  depositories  and  distribution 
points  for  information  on  farmland  issues, 
policies,  programs,  technical  principles,  and 
innovative  actions  or  proposals  by  local  and 
State  governments. 

Grants;  Contracts 

Sec.  1545.  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  with  existing  facili- 
ties and  funds  otherwise  available,  through 
the  use  of  grants,  contracts,  or  such  other 
means  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
Report 

Sec.  1546.  Within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle.  Such  report  shall  include  informa- 
tion on— 

(.1)  the  effects,  if  any,  of  Federal  programs, 
authorities,  and  administrative  activities 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  United 
States  farmland;  and 

(2)  the  results  of  the  reviews  of  existing 
policies  and  procedures  required  under  sec- 
tion iS44(a)  of  this  subtitle. 

Statement  of  Limitation 

Sec.  1547.  (a)  This  subtitle  does  not  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  in  any  way 
to  regulate  the  use  of  private  or  non-Federal 
land,  or  in  any  way  affect  the  property 
rights  of  owners  of  such  land. 

(b)  None  of  the  provisions  or  other  require- 
ments of  this  subtitle  shall  apply  to  the  ac- 


quisition or  use  of  farmland  for  national  de- 
fense purposes. 

Prohibition 

Sec.  1548.  This  subtitle  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  provide  a  t>asis  for  any  action,  either 
legal  or  equitable,  by  any  State,  local  unit  of 
government,  or  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons challenging  a  Federal  project  program, 
or  other  activity  that  may  affect  farmland. 
Effective  Date 

Sec.  1549.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle 
shall  become  effective  six  months  after  'he 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Subtitle  J— Miscellaneous  Protnsions 
Local  Search  and  Rescue  Operations 
Sec.  1550.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  assist  through  the  use  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  personnel  vehicles,  communi- 
cation equipment  and  other  equipment  or 
materials  available  to  the  Secretary,  in  local 
search  and  rescue  operations  when  request- 
ed by  responsible  local  public  authorities. 
Such  assistance  may  be  provided  in  emer- 
gencies caused  by  tornadoes,  fires,  floods, 
snowstorms,  earthquakes,  and  similar  disas- 
ters. 

Reclamation 

Sec.  1551.  Section  406<.d)  of  the  Surfacing 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (30  U.S.C.  1236(a))  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section  with  regard  to  acreage 
limitations,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  carry  out  experimental  reclamation 
treatment  projects  to  control  erosion  and 
improve  water  quality  on  all  lands  mthin  a 
hydrologic  unit  consisting  of  not  more  than 
25,000  acres,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
treatment  of  such  lands  as  a  hydrologic  unit 
toill  achieve  greater  reduction  in  the  adverse 
effects  of  past  surface  mining  practices  than 
would  be  achieved  if  reclamation  was  done 
on  individual  parcels  of  land. ". 

Payments  for  Land  Removed  From 
Production  for  Conservation  Purposes 

Sec.  1552.  (a).  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  form  of  payments  to 
owners  and  operators  of  cropland  located  in 
counties  where  the  soil  normally  freezes  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  four  inches  annually  who 
remove  such  land  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  enduring  coTiserva- 
tion  measures  which  involve  excavation  of 
the  soil  The  payments  under  such  contracts 
shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  determined  bv 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  tmt  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  numl)er  of 
acres  of  cropland  removed  from  agricultural 
production  for  such  purpose  multiplied  try 
50  per  centum  of  the  typical  annual  rent  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  paid  for  simi- 
lar land  in  the  country.  Financial  assist- 
ance may  not  be  provided  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  conservation  measure 
without  the  approval  of  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  board  for  the  district 
in  which  the  land  is  located,  and  may  not 
in  the  aggregate,  be  provided  in  any  year 
uiith  respect  to  more  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  cropland  in  any  county. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisioTu  of  this  section,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Conservation  Tillage 

Sec.  1553.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 
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i.1)  domestic  and  international  deinand 
for  agricultural  products  from  the  United 
Stales  is  great  and  is  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  over  the  next  twenty  years: 

<2)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide agricultural  products  to  meet  that 
demand  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  annual 
loss  of  five  billion  tons  of  soil  due  to  wind 
and  water  erosion: 

(J)  the  battle  against  soil  erosion  is  being 
lost  despite  the  annual  expenditure  of  mil 
lions  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  research,  technical  assistance,  and  con- 
servation incentives  to  control  soil  erosion: 

(<)  conservation  tillage  practices  are  esti- 
mated to  reduce  soil  erosion  by  SO  to  SO  per 
centum  over  conventional  farming  prac- 
tices: and 

(5)  conservation  tillage  may  result  in 
better  yields,  grelster  land  use  flexibility,  de- 
creased fuel  use.  decreased  labor  and  equip- 
ment costs,  increased  retention  of  soil  mois- 
ture, and  more  productive  land  than  con- 
ventional farming  practices  and  may  be 
adaptable  to  a  broad  range  of  soil  types  and 
slopes  throughout  the  country. 

ib)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should,  and  is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to- 
ll) direct  the  attention  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  to  the  costs  and  benefits  of  conser- 
vation tillage  as  a  means  of  controlling  soil 
erosion  and  improving  profitability:  and 

(2)  conduct  a  program  of  research  de- 
signed to  resolve  any  unanswered  questions 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  conservation  tillage  over  other  soil 
conservation  practices. 

Regulations 

Sec.  1SS4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  XVI-CREDIT.  RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT.  AND  FAMILY  FARMS 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Real  Estate 
and  Operating  Loans  to  Cooperatives 

Sec.  1601.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
302  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  ( 7  U.S.C.  1922)  is  amended  by 
strUcing  out  "cooperatives,  corporations, 
and  partnerships",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporations  and  partnerships", 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "in 
the  case  of  cooperatives,  corporations,  and 
partnerships". 

lb)  The  last  sentence  of  section  31Ha)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  19411a))  «  amended  by 
striking  out  "cooperatives,  corporations, 
and  partnerships",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporations  and  partnerships", 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "in 
the  case  of  cooperatives,  corporations,  and 
partnerships". 

Equalizing  Access  to  Credit  for  Widows  and 
Other  Single  Parents 

Sec.  1602.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3031a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development    Act    (7     U.S.C.     19231a))    U 
amended  by  striking  out  "are  married  or". 
Lease  of  Facilities 

Sec.  1603.  Section  331li)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1981li))  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "consent  to"  the  following: 
"ID  long-term  lease  of  facilities  financed 
under  this  title  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  lessee  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements 
of  this  titie  if  such  long-term  leases  are  nec- 


essary to  ensure  the  continuation  of  services 
for  which  financing  was  extended  to  the 
lessor,  and  12)". 

Borrower's  Net  Worth 

Sec.  1604.  Section  3331a)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  17 
U.S.C.  198310))  is  amended  by  inserting 
■XD"  immediately  after  "the  applicant"  and 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  12)  to  furnish  a 
written  statement  showing  the  applicant's 
net  worth". 

Extension  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 

Sec.  160S.  Section  211  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
(7  U.S.C.  prec.  1961  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1981"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1982: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  not  make 
new  contracts  of  insurance  or  guarantee 
under  this  title  that  ujill  cause  the  total 
amount  of  money  borrowed  under  such  con- 
tracts during  any  fiscal  year  to  exceed 
$600,000,000". 

Farm  Storage  Facility  Loan  Program 

Sec.  1606.  Section  4lh)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  ISl  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "groxoers"  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  proviso  of  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  such  loans  in  areas  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
such  storage". 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  Amendment 

Sec.  1607.  Section  406  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936  17  U.S.C.  946)  is  amend- 
ed by— 

11)  inserting  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section la)  "but  not  later  than  fiscal  year 
1991"  after  "thereafter",   and  striking  out 

"$300,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$600,000,000":  and 

12)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  "September  30,  198S"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1995",  and 
striking  out  "and  after  the  amount  of  class 
A  and  class  B  stock  issued  totals 
$400,000,000,  ". 

United  States  Policy  on  Family  Farms 
Sec.  1608.  Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Family  Farms 
"Sec.  102.  la)  Congress  reaffirms  the  his- 
torical policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster 
and  encourage  the  family  farm  system  of  ag- 
riculture in  this  country.  Congress  believes 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  is  essential  to  the 
social  well  being  of  the  Nation  and  the  com- 
petitive production  of  adequate  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber.  Congress  further  believes 
that  any  significant  expansion  of  nonfamily 
owned  large-scale  corporate  farming  enter- 
prises will  be  detrimental  to  the  national 
welfare.  It  is  neither  the  policy  nor  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  agricultural  and  ag- 
riculture-related programs  be  administered 
exclusively  for  family  farm  operations,  but 
it  is  the  policy  and  the  express  intent  of 
Congress  that  no  such  program  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  manner  that  will  place  the  family 
farm  operation  at  an  unfair  economic  dis- 
advantage. 

'Xb)  In  order  that  Congress  may  be  better 
informed  regarding  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 


submit  to  Congress,  by  July  1  of  each  year,  a 
written  report  containing  current  informa- 
tion on  trends  in  family  farm  operations 
and  comprehensive  national  and  State-by- 
State  data  on  nonfamily  farm  operations  in 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
include  in  each  such  report  11)  information 
on  how  existing  agricultural  and  agricul- 
ture-related programs  are  being  adminis- 
tered to  enhance  and  strengthen  the  family 
farm  system  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  12)  an  assessment  of  how  tax,  credit, 
and  other  Federal  laws  may  encourage  the 
growth  of  nonfamily  farm  operations  and 
investment  in  agriculture  by  no7^family 
farm  interests,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  13)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  or  determines  xoould 
aid  Congress  in  protecting,  preserving,  and 
strengthening  the  family  farm  system  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  United  States. ". 

TITLE  XVII— FLORAL  RESEARCH  AND 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION 

Short  TiUe 

Sec.  1701.  This  title  may  be  cited  €ls  the 
"Floral  Research  and  Consumer  Informa- 
tion Act". 

Congressional  Findings  and  Declaration  of 
Policy 

Sec.  1702.  Flowers  and  plants  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  American  life,  contributing  a 
natural  and  beautiful  element,  especially  in 
urban  areas,  to  what  is  increasingly  a  man- 
made,  artificial  environment  for  this  coun- 
try's citizens.  Providing  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure for  many  special  occasions  as  well  as  for 
everyday  living,  flowers  and  plants  work 
against  visual  pollution  and,  in  the  case  of 
green  plants,  generate  oxygen  within  their 
environment  The  flowers  arid  plants  to 
which  this  title  refers  are  cut  flowers,  potted 
flowering  plants,  and  foliage  plants.  These 
flowers  and  plants  are  produced  by  many  in- 
dividual producers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries.  These  prod- 
ucts move  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  those  that  do  not  move  in  such 
channels  of  commerce  directly  burden  or 
affect  interstate  commerce  of  these  products. 
The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  existing 
markets  and  the  development  of  new  or  im- 
proved markets  and  uses  are  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  flower  and  plant  producers,  brokers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  floral  industry  within  the 
United  States  is  comprised  mainly  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses.  The  producers 
are  primarily  agriculturally-oriented  com- 
panies rather  than  promotion-oriented  com- 
panies. The  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  coordinated  programs  of  research 
and  promotion  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  markets  and  the  development  of 
new  markets  have  been  inadequate.  WiUiout 
cooperative  action  in  providing  for  and  fi- 
nancing such  programs,  individual  flower 
and  plant  producers,  wholesalers,  and  retail- 
ers are  unable  to  implement  programs  of  re- 
search, consumer  and  producer  information, 
and  promotion  necessary  to  maintain  and 
improve  markets  for  these  products.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  provide  an  adequate,  steady  supply 
of  fresh  flowers  and  plants  to  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation.  The  American  consumer  re- 
quires a  continuing  supply  of  quality  and 
affordable  flowers  and  plants  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  quality  of  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  this  title  that  it  is 
essential  and  in  the  public  interest  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  an  orderly  pro- 
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cedure  for  the  development  and  financing, 
through  an  adequate  assessment,  of  an  effec- 
tive and  coordinated  program  of  research, 
consumer  and  producer  education,  and  pro- 
motion designed  to  strengthen  the  floral  in- 
dustry's position  in  the  marketplace  and 
maintain,  develop,  and  expand  markets  for 
floioers,  plants,  and  flowering  plants.  Noth- 
ing in  this  title  may  be  construed  to  dictate 
quality  standards  or  provide  for  control  of 
production  or  otherwise  limit  the  right  of 
individual  flower  and  plant  producers  to 
produce  commercial  flousers  and  plants. 
Nothing  in  this  title  may  be  coTistrued  as  a 
trade  barrier  to  flowers  and  plants  produced 
in  foreign  countries,  and  this  title  treats  for- 
eign producers  equitably. 

Definitions 

Sec.  1703.  As  used  in  this  title- 
ID  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

12)  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, group  of  individuals,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  cooperative,  or  any 
other  entity. 

13)  The  term  "cut  floioers"  means  all  flow- 
ers and  decoratii^e  foliage  used  as  fresh-cut 
floioers,  fresh-cut  decorative  foliage,  dried, 
preserved,  and  processed  flowers,  or  dried 
and  preserved  decorative  foliage,  produced 
either  under  cover  or  in  field  operations. 

14)  The  term  "potted  flowering  plants" 
means  those  plants  that  normally  produce 
floioers,  primarily  produced  in  pots  or  simi- 
lar containers,  that  are  primarily  used  for 
interior  decoration,  whether  grown  under 
cover  or  in  field  operations. 

15)  The  term  "foliage  plants"  means  those 
plants,  normally  without  flowers,  primarily 
produced  in  pots  or  similar  containers,  that 
are  primarily  used  for  interior  decorations, 
whether  grown  under  cover  or  in  field  oper- 
ations. 

16)  The  term  "propagational  material" 
means  any  plant  material  used  in  the  propa- 
gation of  cut  flowers,  potted  flowering 
plants,  and  foliage  plants,  including  cut- 
tings, bulbs  and  corms,  seedlings,  canes, 
liners,  plants,  cells  or  tissue  cultures,  air 
layers  and  bublets,  rhizomes,  and  root 
stocks.  This  term  does  not  include  seeds. 

17)  The  term  "flowers  and  plants"  means 
cut  flowers,  potted  flowering  plants,  foliage 
plants,  and  propagational  material 

18)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
fifty  States  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

19)  The  term  "promotion"  means  any 
action,  including  paid  advertising,  to  ad- 
vance the  image  or  desirability  of  cut  flow- 
ers, potted  flowering  plants,  and  foliage 
plants. 

110)  The  term  "research"  means  any  type 
of  research  to  advance  the  image,  desirabil- 
ity, or  marketability  of  cut  flowers,  potted 
flowering  plants,  and  foliage  plants. 

111)  The  term  "consumer  education" 
means  any  action  to  provide  information 
on  the  care  and  handling  of  cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  plants,  and  foliage  plants. 

112)  The  term  "marketing"  means  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  in  commerce  of  cut 
flowers,  potted  flowering  plants,  and  foliage 
plants. 

113)  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  term  "pro- 
ducer" means  any  person  who  produces  do- 
mestically, for  sale  in  commerce,  cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  plants,  or  foliage  plants. 

114)  The  term  "Floraboard"  means  the 
board  provided  for  under  section  1707  of 
thU  title. 


115)  The  term  "importer"  means  any 
person  who  imports  cut  flowers,  potted  flow- 
ering plants,  or  foliage  plants  from  outside 
of  the  United  States  or  who  acts  as  an  agent 
broker,  or  consignee  of  any  person  or  nation 
that  produces  flowers  and  plants  outside  of 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United 
States. 

116)  The  term  "commodity  group"  means 
that  portion  of  the  flower  and  plant  indus- 
try devoted  to  the  production  and  importa- 
tion of  any  one  of  the  folloioing:  lA)  cut 
flowers:  IB)  potted  flowering  plants;  or  (C) 
foliage  plants. 

117)  The  term  "cost  of  plant  material" 
means  the  actual  price  paid  by  a  producer 
for  any  propagational  material  or  any  other 
flowers  and  plants  used  in  the  production  of 
floioers  and  plants.  This  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  seeds. 

Floral  Research  and  Promotion  Orders 

Sec.  1704.  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  issue  and,  from 
time  to  time,  may  amend  orders  applicable 
to  persons  engaged  in  production,  sale,  im- 
portation, or  handling  of  flowers  and  plants. 
Such  orders  shall  be  applicable  to  all  pro- 
duction or  marketing  areas,  or  both,  in  the 
United  States. 

Notice  and  Hearing 

Sec.  1705.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  issuance  of  an 
order  will  tend  to  effectuate  the  declared 
policy  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
upon  a  proposed  order.  Such  hearing  may  be 
requested  and  a  proposal  for  an  order  sub- 
mitted by  an  organization  certified  pursu- 
ant to  section  1716  of  this  title,  or  by  any  in- 
terested person  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  including  the  Secretary. 

Finding  and  Issuanr-ofan  Order 

Sec.  1 706.  After  noticf  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  as  provided  in  section  1705  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order  if  the 
Secretary  finds,  and  sets  forth  in  such  order, 
upon  the  evidence  introduced  at  such  hear- 
ing, that  the  issuance  of  such  order  and  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  delared  policy  of  this  title. 
Required  Terms  in  Orders 

Sec.  1707.  Orders  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions  and,  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1708  of  this  title,  no  others: 

ID  Providing  for  the  establishment  and 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  a  board  to 
be  named  "Floraboard",  which  shall  consist 
of  not  more  than  seventy-five  voting  mem- 
bers, and  defining  its  powers  and  duties, 
which  shaU  include  only  the  powers  to  lA) 
administer  such  order  in  accordance  with 
its  terms  and  provisions,  IB)  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  effectuate  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  such  order,  (C)  receive,  investi- 
gate, and  report  to  the  Secretary  complaints 
of  violations  of  such  order,  and  ID)  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  amendments  of  such 
order.  The  term  of  an  appointment  to  the 
Floraboard  shall  be  for  three  years  with  no 
member  serving  more  than  two  consecutive 
three-year  terms:  Provided,  That  of  the  ini- 
tial appointments,  one-third  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  one  year  and  one-third  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  ttoo  years.  The  Floraboard  shall  ap- 
point from  its  members  an  executive  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
TTiembers,  whose  memt>ership  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  reflect  the 
membership  composition  of  the  Floraboard, 
and  whose  commodity  group  representation 


shall  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  Flora- 
board.  Such  executive  committee  shall  have 
the  authority  to  employ  a  staff  and  conduct 
routine  business  within  the  policies  deter- 
mined by  the  Floraboard. 

12)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall  be 
composed  of  producers  and  importers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  nominations 
submitted  by  organizations  certified  pursu- 
ant to  section  1716  of  this  title  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  substantial  number 
of  producers  or  importers  are  not  members 
of  or  their  interests  are  not  represented  by 
any  such  certified  organization  then  from 
nominations  made  by  such  producers  or  im- 
porters in  a  manner  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Certified  organizations  shall  submit 
one  nomination  for  each  position  on  the 
Floraboard.  Initially,  the  Floraboard  shall 
be  composed  of  one-third  producers  and  im- 
porters of  cut  flowers,  one-third  producers 
and  importers  of  potted  flowering  plants, 
and  one-third  producers  and  importers  of  fo- 
liage plants.  Two  years  after  assessment  of 
funds  commences  pursuant  to  an  order,  and 
periodically  thereafter,  the  Floraboard  shall 
adjust  the  commodity  group  representation 
of  these  commodity  groups  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  assessments,  less  refunds,  col- 
lected from  each  commodity  group.  There 
shall  at  all  times  be  more  producers  repre- 
senting a  particular  commodity  group  on 
the  Floraboard  than  importers  representing 
that  commodity  group.  In  addition  to  com- 
modity group  representation,  the  periodic 
adjustment  of  the  membership  of  the  flora- 
board  shall  reflect  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  proportionate  share  of  as- 
sessments, less  refunds,  collected  from  pro- 
ducers, in  each  of  several  geographic  area* 
of  the  United  States  to  be  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  proportionate  share  of  as- 
sessments, less  refunds,  collected  from  im- 
porters of  flowers  and  plants  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  each  country. 

13)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall, 
subject  to  trje  provisons  of  paragraph  8  of 
this  section,  develop  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval  advertising,  sales  pro- 
motion, consumer  education,  research,  and 
development  plans  or  projects  and  that  any 
such  plan  or  project  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  before  becoming  effective. 

14)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  8  of 
this  section,  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
aproval  budgets  on  a  fiscal  period  basis  of 
its  anticipated  expenses  and  disbursements 
in  the  administration  of  the  order,  includ- 
ing probable  costs  of  advertising,  promo- 
tion, consumer  education,  research,  and  de- 
velopment projects. 

15)  Providing  that— 

I  A)  For  each  sale  of  flowers  and  plants  by 
a  producer  within  the  United  States,  such 
producer  shall  pay  an  assessment  to  the 
Florat>oarti  based  on  the  dollar  value  of  such 
sales  transaction  minus  the  cost  of  plant 
material.  If  the  producer  is  a  retailer,  the  as- 
sessment will  be  based  on  the  then  current 
wholesale  value  of  the  flowers  and  plants 
less  the  cost  of  plant  material.  In  the  case  of 
consignment  sales,  the  assessment  shall  be 
paid  by  the  producer  based  on  the  dollar 
value  of  the  sale  of  flowers  and  plants  less 
the  sales  commission,  freight  cost  and  cost 
of  plant  materiaL 

IB)  For  each  sale  of  imported  flowers  and 
plants  within  the  United  States  by  the  im- 
porter of  such  flowers  and  plants,  such  im- 
porter shall  pay  an  assessment  to  the  Flora- 
board  based  on  the  dollar  value  of  such  sales 
transaction,  without  deducting  the  cost  of 
plant  materiaL  If  the  importer  is  a  retailer. 
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the  aasessment  wilt  be  made  on  the  purchase 
price.  In  the  case  of  consignment  sales,  the 
assessment  shall  be  paid  by  the  importer 
and  shall  be  based  on  the  dollar  value  of  the 
sale  of  flowers  and  plants  less  the  sales  com- 
mission and  cost  of  transportation  within 
the  United  States. 

(O  The  assessments  protnded  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Floraboard, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manrur  prescrH>ed  in 
the  order  and  regulations  thereunder,  and 
shall  be  used  for  such  expenses  and  expendi- 
tures (including  provision  for  a  reasonable 
reserve  and  those  administrative  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  an  order  has  l>een  promulgated  under 
this  title)  as  the  Secretary  finds  are  reasona- 
ble and  likely  to  be  incurred  tty  the  Flora- 
board  under  the  order  during  any  period 
specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(6)  Providing  that  the  initial  rate  of  as- 
sessment, which  rate  shaU  remain  in  effect 
for  the  first  two  years  after  an  order  is  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum,  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  value  of  flow- 
ers and  plants  sold,  as  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  IS)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  the  Floraboard  may  thereaf- 
ter increase  or  decrease  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment prescrH>ed  by  the  order  by  no  more 
than  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  flowers  and  plants  sold  per  year: 
Provided  further.  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
rate  of  assessment  exceed  iVi  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  flowers  and  plants  sold. 

(7)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  shall 
maintain  such  imoks  and  records  and  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  from 
time  to  time,  such  reports  as  the  Secretary 
rnay  prescribe,  and  providing  for  appropri- 
ate accounting  by  the  Floraboard  with  re- 
spect to  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all 
funds  entrusted  to  it 

18)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  the  activities  au- 
thorized under  the  order  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1708(1)  and  (2)  of  thU  title  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  thereof  with  funds  col- 
lected pursuant  to  the  order.  The  Floraboard 
may  contract  with  industry  groups,  profit  or 
nonprofit  companies,  private  and  State  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  governmental 
groups.  Any  such  contract  or  agreement 
shall  provide  (A)  that  the  contracting  party 
shall  develop  and  submit  to  the  Floraboard 
a  plan  or  project  together  vjith  a  budget  or 
budgets  which  shall  show  estimated  costs  to 
be  incurred  for  such  plan  or  project,  (B)  that 
any  such  plan  or  project  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and 
<  O  that  the  contracting  party  shall  keep  ac- 
curate records  of  all  its  transactions  and 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Floral)oard  of 
activities  carried  out  and  an  accounting  for 
funds  received  and  expended,  and  such  other 
reports  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(9)  Providing  that  the  Floraboard  may 
convene,  from  time  to  time,  advisory  panels 
drawn  from  the  production,  importation, 
wholesale,  and  retail  segments  of  the  flower 
and  plant  industry  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  marketing  and  research  programs. 

(.10)  Providing  that  no  funds  collected  or 
received  by  the  Floraboard  shall  in  any 
manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irifluenc- 
ing  governmental  policy  or  action,  except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  this  section. 

(11)  Providing  that  Floraboard  members 
and  members  of  any  advisory  panels  con- 
vened shall  serve  without  compensation  but 
shall  6e  reimbursed  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  in  performing  their  duties 


as  members  of  the  Floraboard  or  advisory 
panel 

Permissive  Terms  in  Orders 
Sec.  1708.  Orders  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  Providing  for  the  establishment,  issu- 
ance, effectuation,  and  adm.inistration  of 
appropriate  plans  or  projects  for  advertis- 
ing, sales  promotion,  urtmn  beautification, 
and  consumer  education  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  necessary  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  any  such  plan  or  proj- 
ect shall  6«  directed  toward  increasing  the 
general  demand  for  flowers  and  plants  and 
shall  make  no  reference  to  a  private  brand 
or  trade  name:  Provided  further.  That  no 
such  advertising,  consumer  education, 
urban  beautification,  or  sales  promotion 
program  shall  make  use  of  uttfair  or  decep- 
tive acts  or  practices  with  respect  to  the 
quality,  value,  or  use  of  any  competing  prod- 
uct 

(2)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research,  marketing,  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  studies  toith  respect  to 
the  sale,  distribution,  marketing,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  flowers  and  plants,  to  the  end  that 
the  marketing  and  utilization  of  flowers  and 
plants  may  be  encouraged,  expanded,  im- 
proved, or  made  more  acceptable,  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  data  collected  by  such  ac- 
tivities and  for  the  disbursement  of  neces- 
sary funds  for  such  purposes. 

(3)  Providing  that  producers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  importers  of  flowers  and 
plants  maintain  and  make  available  for  in- 
spection sxich  books  and  records  as  are  spec- 
ified in  the  order  and  that  such  persons  file 
reports  at  the  time,  in  the  manner,  and 
hamng  the  content  prescribed  by  the  order, 
to  the  end  that  injormation  and  data  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Floraboard  and  to 
the  Secretary  which  is  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary to  the  effectuation,  administration,  or 
enforcement  of  this  title,  or  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation issued  pursuant  to  this  title:  Provid- 
ed, TTiat  all  information  so  obtained  shaU  be 
kept  confidential  by  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Floraboard, 
and  only  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them, 
and  then  only  in  a  suit  or  administrative 
hearing  brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon 
the  request,  of  the  Secretary,  or  in  a  suit  or 
administrative  hearing  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  and  involving  the  order  with  refer- 
ence to  which  the  information  to  be  dis- 
closed was  furnished  or  acquired.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
(A)  the  issuance  of  general  statements  based 
upon  the  reports  of  the  number  of  persons 
subject  to  an  order,  or  statistical  data  col- 
lected therefrom,  which  statements  do  not 
identify  the  information  furnished  by  ony 
person,  (B)  the  publication  by  the  Flora- 
board  of  general  statements  relating  to  re- 
funds made  by  the  Floraboard  during  any 
specific  period,  including  regional  informa- 
tion on  refunds,  (C)  the  publication  by  the 
Floraboard  of  information  on  the  amount  of 
asaessments  collected  from  each  commodity 
group  and  the  rate  of  refund  in  each  com- 
modity group,  or  (D)  the  publication  by  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  name  of  any 
person  violating  any  order,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  particular  provisions  of  the 
order  violated  by  such  persons.  No  informa- 
tion obtained  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  title  may  be  made  available  to  any 
agency  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  any  purpose  other  than  the  implementa- 


tion of  this  title  and  any  investigatory  or 
enforcement  actions  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  title.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  to  both,  and,  if  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Floraboard  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  shaU  be  removed  from 
office. 

(4)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  specified  in  this  title  and  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of 
such  order. 

Requirement  of  Referendum 
Sec.  1709.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  referendum  among  domestic  producers 
and  importers  not  exempt  under  section 
1712  of  this  title  who,  during  a  representa- 
tive period  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  production  or  im- 
portation of  flowers  and  plants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  issuance  of 
an  order  is  approved  or  favored  by  such  do- 
mestic producers  and  importers.  No  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  such  order  is  approved  or  fa- 
vored by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  importers  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum, or  by  a  majority  of  the  producers  and 
importers  voting  in  such  referendum  if  such 
majority  produced  and  imported  not  less 
than  tiDO-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  the 
flowers  and  plants  produced  and  imported 
by  those  producers  and  importers  voting  in 
such  referendum  during  a  representative 
period  defined  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed  from 
assessments  for  all  costs  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  the  referendum,  except  for  the  salaries  of 
Government  employees. 

Suspension  and  Termination  of  Orders 
Sec.  1710.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  order  issued  under  this  title,  or  any 
prorrisions  thereof,  obstructs  or  does  not 
tend  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  or  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  such  order  or  siu:h 
provisions  thereof. 

<b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  referen- 
dum at  any  time,  and  shall  hold  a  referen- 
dum on  request  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of 
the  number  of  producers  and  importers 
voting  in  the  referendum  approving  the 
order,  to  determine  whether  sxich  producers 
and  importers  favor  the  termination  or  sus- 
pension of  the  order,  and  shall  suspend  or 
terminate  such  order  six  months  after  the 
Secretary  determines  that  suspension  or  ter- 
mination of  the  order  is  approved  or  favored 
by  a  majority  of  the  producers  and  import- 
ers voting  in  such  referendum  who,  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, have  been  engaged  in  the  production 
or  importation  of  flowers  and  plants. 

(c)  The  termination  or  suspension  of  any 
order,  or  any  provision  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  order  within  the  meaning  of 
thU  titU. 

Provisions  Applicable  to  Amendments 

Sec.  1 711.  The  provisions  of  this  title  ap- 
plicable to  orders  shall  be  applicable  to 
amendments  to  orders. 

Exemptions 

Sec.  1712.  Any  producer  or  importer  whose 
total  sales  of  flowers  and  plants  do  not 
exceed  $100,000  during  a  twelve  consecutive 
month  period  prior  to  the  date  an  assess- 
ment is  due  and  payable  shall  be  exempt 
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from  assessments  under  this  title  under  such 
conditions  and  procedures  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  order  or  rules  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder  and  shall  not  vote  in  any 
referendum  under  this  title:  Provided,  That 
the  Floraboard  shall  have  the  discretion  to 
make  annual  adjustments  in  the  level  of  ex- 
emption to  account  for  inflation.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  a  producer's  or  im- 
porter's total  sales  shaU  include,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  producer  or  importer  is 
an  individual,  sales  attributable  to  such  per- 
son's spouse,  children,  grandchildren,  and 
parents;  in  those  cases  in  which  the  produc- 
er or  importer  is  a  partnership  or  a  member 
of  a  partnership,  sales  attributable  to  the 
other  partners;  and,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  producer  or  importer  is  a  corporation, 
sales  attributable  to  any  corporate  subsidi- 
aries of  which  such  corporation  owns  SO  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  if  such  sub- 
sidiaries are  not  corporatioru,  subsidiaries 
which  are  controlled  by  such  corporatioru  In 
addition,  in  determining  a  producer's  or  im- 
porter's total  sales,  the  sales  of  any  corpora- 
tion in  which  such  producer  or  importer 
owns  SO  per  centum  or  more  of  the  stock 
shall  be  attributed  to  such  producer  or  im- 
porter. For  these  purposes  stock  in  the  same 
corporation  which  is  owned  by  such  produc- 
er's or  importer's  spouse,  children,  grand- 
children, parents,  partners,  arid  any  corpo- 
ration SO  per  centum  or  more  of  whose  stock 
is  otoned  by  the  producer  or  importer  shall 
be  treated  a*  owned  by  the  producer  or  im- 
porter. 

Producer  or  Importer  Refund 

Sec.  1713.  Notunthstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  any  producer  or  import- 
er who  pays  an  assessment  shall  have  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  from  the  Flora- 
board  a  refund  of  such  assessment  Provid- 
ed, Tliat  such  demand  shall  be  made  by  such 
producer  or  importer  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  on  a  form  and  uHthin  a 
time  period  prescribed  by  the  Floraboard 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no 
event  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  assessment  was 
paid.  Such  refund  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  submission  of  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  Floraboard  that  the  pro- 
ducer or  importer  paid  the  assessment  for 
which  refund  is  sought 

Petition  and  Review 

Sec  1714.  (a)  Any  person  sul»ect  to  any 
order  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary,  stating  that  any  such  order  or 
any  provisions  of  such  order  or  any  obliga- 
tions imposed  in  connection  therewith  is 
not  in  accordance  with  law  and  praying  for 
a  modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted 
therefrom.  Such  person  shall  thereupon  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon 
such  petition,  in  accordance  unth  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  After  such 
hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  ruling 
upon  the  prayer  of  suc/t  petition  which  shall 
be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
in  any  district  in  which  such  person  is  an 
inhabitant,  or  carries  on  business,  are 
hereby  vested  toith  jurisdiction  to  review 
such  ruling,  provided  a  complaint  for  that 
purpose  is  filed  urithin  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  of  such  ruling.  Service  of 
process  in  such  proceedings  may  be  had 
upon  the  Secretary  by  delivering  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  copy  of  the  complaint  If  the  court 
determines  that  such  ruling  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  it  shall  remand  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either 
(1)  to  make  suc/i  ruling  as  the  court  shall  de- 


termine to  be  in  accordance  with  law,  or  (2) 
to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  in  its 
opinion,  the  law  requires.  The  pendency  of 
proceedings  irutituted  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  impede, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  United  States  or  the  Sec- 
retary from  obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 171S(a)  ofthU  title. 

Enforcement 

Sec.  1715.  (a)  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  loith  jurisdic- 
tion specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any 
order  or  regulation  made  or  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Any  cirnl  action  authorized  to 
be  brought  under  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  appropri- 
ate action:  Provided,  TTiat  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary to  refer  to  the  Attorney  General  viola- 
tions of  this  title  whenever  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  program  would  be  adequately 
served  by  administrative  action  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  suitable 
written  notice  or  u}aming  to  any  person 
committing  such  violations. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  any  order  or  regulation  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  who 
fails  or  refuses  to  pay,  coUect  or  remit  any 
assessment  or  fee  duly  required  thereunder, 
may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  not  less  ttian  $S00  or  more  than 
$S,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each  viola- 
tion shall  be  a  separate  offense.  In  addition 
to  or  in  lieu  of  such  civil  penalty  the  Secre- 
tary may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  continuing 
such  violation  or  violations.  No  penalty 
may  be  assessed  or  cease  and  desist  order 
issued  unless  such  person  is  given  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  loith  respect  to  such  violation.  The 
order  of  the  Secretary  assessing  a  penalty  or 
imposing  a  cease  and  desist  order  shall  be 
final  and  conclusix>e  unless  the  affected 
person  files  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's 
order  with  the  appropriate  United  States 
court  of  appeals. 

(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  violation 
is  found  and  a  civU  penalty  assessed  or 
cease  and  desist  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  obtain 
review  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columtna  Circuit  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  order  and  by  simulta- 
neously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  file  in  *ucA  court  a  certified 
copy  of  the  record  upon  which  such  viola- 
tion was  found  The  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  set  aside  only  if  found  to  be  un- 
supported by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  Any  person  who  fails  to  obey  a  cease 
and  desist  order  after  it  has  become  final 
and  unappealable,  or  after  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals  has  entered  final  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary, 
after  opportunity  for  a  liearing  and  for  judi- 
cial review  pursuant  to  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, of  not  more  than  $S00  for  each  offense, 
and  each  day  during  which  such  failure  con- 
tinues shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense. 

(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  becoTM  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 


final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  who  shall  recover  the  amount 
assessed  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States.  In  such  action,  the  validi- 
ty and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order  im- 
posing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

Certification  of  Organizations 
Sec.  1716.  The  eligibility  of  any  organiza- 
tion to  represent  producers  of  flowers  and 
plants  of  any  producing  area  of  the  United 
States  or  importers  of  flowers  and  plants, 
for  purposes  of  requesting  the  issuance  of  an 
order  under  section  1705.  or  making  nomi- 
nations under  section  1707(2)  of  this  title, 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary.  Certifica- 
tion shall  be  based,  in  addition  to  other 
available  information,  upon  a  factual 
report  submitted  by  the  organization  which 
shall  contain  information  deemed  relevant 
and  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
making  of  such  determination,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  geographic  territory  covered  by  the  or- 
ganization 's  active  membership; 

(2)  nature  and  size  of  the  organization's 
active  membership,  the  prot>ortion  of  such 
active  membership  accounted  for  by  produc- 
ers and  importers,  and  information  as  to  the 
volume  of  production  by  State  or  the  volume 
of  importation  by  country  accounted  for  by 
the  organization's  producer  and  importer 
memt>ers; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  producer  and 
importer  membership  of  such  organization 
is  represented  in  setting  the  organization's 
policies; 

(4)  evidence  of  stability  and  permanency 
of  the  organization; 

(5)  sources  from  which  the  organization's 
operating  funds  are  derived; 

(6)  functions  of  the  organization; 

( 7)  whether  the  majority  of  the  governing 
boartf  of  the  organization  is  composed  of 
producers  and  importers;  and 

(8)  the  organization's  atnlity  and  vnlling- 
ness  to  further  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
this  title. 

The  primary  consideration  in  determining 
the  eligibility  of  any  organization  shall  be 
whether  its  membership  consists  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  producers  and  importers 
who  produce  and  import  a  substantial 
volume  of  flovoers  and  plants.  The  Secretary 
shall  certify  any  organization  which  is 
found  to  be  eligible  under  this  section,  and 
the  Secretary's  determination  as  to  eligibil- 
ity shall  be  final  Whenever  more  than  one 
organization  is  certified  in  any  geographic 
area,  such  organizations  may  caucus  to  de- 
termine the  area's  nominations  under  sec- 
tion 1707(2)  OfthU  title. 

Regulations 

Sec.  1717.   The  Secretary  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Investigations;  Power  To  Subpena  and  Take 
Oaths  and  Affirmations;  Aid  of  Courts 

Sec.  1718.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  as  are  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  to  determine  whether  a 
producer,  importer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
other  seller  of  flowers  and  plants,  or  any 
other  person  has  engaged  or  is  at>out  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  iDiU  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  of  any  order,  or 
rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  title.  For 
the  purpose  of  such  investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary is  empovxred  to  administer  oaths  and 
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affirmations,  subpena  loitnesaes.  compel 
their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  and 
documents  which  are  relevant  to  the  in- 
Quiry.  Such  attendance  of  toitnesses  and  the 
production  of  any  such  records  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  to.  any  person,  including  a  produc- 
er of  flowers  and  plants,  the  Secretary  may 
invokf  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such 
investigation  or  proceeding  is  carried  on,  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  tcitnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  such 
court  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  the  Secretary,  there 
to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give 
testimony  touching  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof.  All  processes  in  any  such 
cases  may  be  served  in  the  jtididal  district 
wherein  such  person  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  such  person  may  be  found. 
Separability 
Sec.  1719.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Authorization 

Sec.  1720.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  funds  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  The  funds  so  appropriated  shall 
not  be  available  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
or  expenditures  of  the  Floraboard  in  admin- 
istering any  provisions  of  any  order  issued 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  ^is  title. 

TITLE  XVIII— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1801.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisiOTis  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  enactment 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill. 

E  DE  u  Garza, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
David  R.  Bowem, 
Charlie  Rose, 
Fred  Richmond, 
Bill  Wampler. 
I  Paul  Pindley, 

(On       all       matters 
except  title  IX  of 
the  Senate  bill  and 
modifications  com- 
mitted   to    confer- 
ence), 
Tom  Hagedorn, 
Tom  Coleman, 
Ron  Marlenee, 
William  M.  Thomas, 
The  following  solely  for  consideration  of 
section  915  and  title  XI  (except  for 
section    1112   and   subtitle   B)   of   the 
House  amendment  and  sections  1002, 
1111,   1113,   1201-1203,  and   1205,  and 
title  XIII  of  the  Senate  bill: 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
L.  H.  Fountain. 
Dante  B.  Fascell, 
I  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
I  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Wm.  S.  Broomfielo, 


Larry  Winn,  Jr., 

Benjamin  A.  Gilman, 

Robert  J.  Lacomarsino, 
The  following  solely  for  consideration  of 
title  IX  of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifi- 
cations thereof  committed  to  confer- 
ence: 

Arlan  Stangeland, 
The  following  solely  for  consideration  of 
title  VII  of  the  House  amendments 
and  title  VII  of  the  Senate  bill: 

Joe  Skeen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jesse  Helms, 

Bob  Dole, 

S.  I.  Hayakawa. 

Richard  G.  Lugak. 

Thad  Cochran, 

Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  E3CPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
884)  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to  pro- 
vide price  support  and  production  incentives 
for  farmers  to  assure  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee  of 
conference  recommends  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  and  the  substitut« 
agreed  to  in  the  conference  are  noted  below: 
Short  Title 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981". 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1981". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

Title  I— Dairy 
(i)  Dairy  base  plans  (Sec.  101)* 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  authority  for  the 
Class  I  base  plan  by  not  extending  the  cur- 
rent provision  and  makes  authority  for  sea- 
sonal base  plans  permanent.  (Sec.  101) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  the  seasonal  base  plan  authority  is  ex- 
tended for  4  years.  (Sec.  103(aMl)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(2)  Other  marketing  agreement  Act  amend- 
ments iSec.  101) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thority under  which,  if  one-third  of  the  pro- 
ducers supplying  milk  under  a  marketing 
order  individually  petition  for  a  marketing 
order  amendment  hearing,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  hold  a  hearing  if  the  amend- 
ment may  be  legally  made  to  the  order. 
(Sec.  103(a)(2)) 


'The  section  references  after  (i)  each  numbered 
ium.  (ii)  the  description  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  (ill) 
the  description  of  the  Hoiae  amendment  are  refer- 
ences to  the  Confertnce  substitute,  S.  884  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  House  amendments  thereto, 
respectively. 


The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  extends  for 
four  years  the  pricing  criteria  used  in  Feder- 
al milk  marketing  orders  under  which  the 
price  is  to  ensure  a  quantity  of  milk  "to 
meet  current  needs  and  further  to  assure  a 
level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  maintain 
productive  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  an- 
ticipated future  needs."  (Sec.  103(a)(3)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(3)  Milk  price  support  (.Sec.  103) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1981.  and 
ending  September  30,  1985,  the  minimum 
level  of  support  for  milk  shall  be  70  percent 
of  parity  unless  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  the  anticipated  net  cost  of  CCC  pur- 
chases will  exceed  $750,000,000,  in  which 
case  the  support  level  may  be  adjusted  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  but 
not  less  than  the  support  level  for  the  prior 
marketing  year,  nor  less  than  $13.10  per 
hundredweight  of  milk.  The  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  to  adjust  the  support  level 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1982  even  though  a 
different  level  of  support  may  have  previ- 
ously been  established  in  accordance  with 
existing  law.  (Sec.  103) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
upon  enactment  and  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1982,  the  minimum  level  of  sup- 
port for  milk  shall  be  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight. For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  minimum 
support  level  would  be  72.5  percent  of 
parity.  Beginning  October  1  of  fiscal  year 

1984  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985, 
the  minimum  support  level  would  be  70  per- 
cent of  parity  except  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  net  CCC  purchases 
during  any  of  such  years  would  be  less  than 
3.5  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent,  the  mini- 
mum support  level  would  be  75  percent  of 
parity  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  relevant 
fiscal  year.  (Sec.  101) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  minimum  level  of  support  for  milk  (per 
hundredweight)  shall  be  $13.10  for  fiscal 
year  1982  (from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  through  September  30,  1982).  $13.25 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  $14.00  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $14.60  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Howev- 
er, for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983  through 

1985  the  minimum  level  of  support  would  be 
set  at:  (i)  70  |>ercent  of  parity  if,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  relevant  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  estimates  that  the  anticipated  net 
cost  of  CCC  purchases  will  be  less  than  $1 
billion  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  (ii)  75  per- 
cent of  parity  if,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
relevant  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  net  CCC  purchases  (milk  equivalent) 
will  be  less  than  4.0  billion  pounds  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  3.5  billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  2.69  billion  pounds  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(4)  Casein  imports 

The  Senate  bill  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  imports  of  casein  are  materi- 
ally interfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program  and  that  a  limi- 
tation, not  more  than  the  average  casein  im- 
ports during  the  five-year  period  preceding 
1981,  should  be  established  under  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit these  views  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
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International  Trade  Commission  to  be  made 
part  of  the  record  of  the  investigation  into 
this  issue  currently  underway.  (Sec.  107) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision.  The  conferees  believe, 
however,  that  imports  of  casein  are  materi- 
ally interfering  with  the  operation  of  the 
dairy  price  support  program  and  that  a  limi- 
tation should  be  established,  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  at  a 
level  not  more  than  the  average  casein  im- 
ports during  the  5-year  period  preceding 
1981.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
these  views  be  transmitted  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  International  Trade  Commission  to 
be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  investiga- 
tion into  this  issue  currently  under  way. 

(5)  Reduction  of  dairy  product  inventories 
(Sec.  106) 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
use  available  authorities  to  reduce  invento- 
ries of  CCC  dairy  products  so  as  to  reduce 
net  CCC  outlays  under  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program  to  the  level  of  estimated  out- 
lays used  in  developing  budget  outlays 
under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  (Sec.  106) 

The  House  amendment  encourages  the 
Secretary  to  use  available  authorities  to 
reduce  excess  dairy  product  inventories  held 
by  CCC.  (Sec.  106(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(6)  Encouragement  of  casein  production 
The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  examine  the  feasibility  of  using  CCC 
inventories  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  other 
excess  supplies  of  dairy  products  to  assist  in 
the  production  of  casein  and  caseinates. 
Findings  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees within  90  days  after  passage  of  this 
legislation.  (Sec.  106(b)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(7)  Regional  food  security  (Sec.  107) 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  recommendations  to  Congress, 
within  1  year  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  re- 
garding changes  in  the  design  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  milk  price  support  program 
and  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  in  order 
to  guarantee  regional  production  self-suffi- 
ciency and  food  security.  (Sec.  107) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  CoTtference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  a  modification  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  by  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  existing  programs  and  the  conse- 
quences that  new  programs  could  have  on 
controlling  or  minimizing  surpluses  of  milk. 
The  report  would  also  contain  a  regional  as- 
sessment of  the  effect  of  proposed  pricing 
mechanisms  and  a  description  of  social  costs 
and  benefits  associated  with  such  programs. 

(8)  Dairy  product  sales  to  Russia 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  and  en- 
courages the  Secretary  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  Russia  for  the  sale  of  up  to 
220  million  pounds  of  government  stocks  of 
butter  at  $1.05  per  pound  and  the  sale  of 
such  amounts  of  nonfat  dry  milk  at  50  cents 
per  pound  and  cheese  at  68  cents  per  pound 
as  can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  respective  par- 
ties. (Sec.  108) 


The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  Uje 
House  amendment. 

Title  II— Wool  and  Mohair 

(1)  Price  Support  (Sec.  201) 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  price  support 
provisions  for  shorn  wcxil  for  4  years  and  es- 
tablishes the  price  support  level  at  75  per- 
cent of  the  formula  rate  prescribed  in  the 
statute.  (Sec.  202) 

The  House  amendment  extends  for  4 
years  the  shorn  wool  price  support  provi- 
sions, keeping  the  present  support  level  at 
85  percent  of  the  formula  rate.  (Sec.  201 ) 

The  Conference  substitute  establishes  the 
price  support  level  at  77.5  percent  of  the 
formula  rate. 

The  conferees  wish  to  reemphasize  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954.  Section  702  of  that 
Act  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  recognized  that  wool  is  an  es- 
sential, strategic,  and  energy-efficient  com- 
modity which  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  sufficient  quantities  and  grades  to 
meet  the  domestic  needs;  and  that  the  de- 
sired domestic  production  of  woo!  is  im- 
paired by  predatory  animals  and  by  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  w<x>l  in  the  world  markets.  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  measure  of  national  security  and 
to  promote  the  general  economic  welfare,  a 
positive  balance  of  trade,  and  the  efficient 
use  of  the  Nation's  resources,  to  encourage 
the  continued  domestic  production  of  wool 
at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consum- 
ers in  a  manner  which  wUl  assure  a  viable 
domestic  wool  industry  in  the  future. 

(2)  Payments 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  provision  that 
the  total  of  all  wool  price  support  payments 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  accumulated  totals  of  gross  re- 
ceipts from  duties  collected  under  Schedule 
11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  (Sec.  203) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Reimbursement 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  the  provision 
which  limits  the  annual  appropriation  for 
reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made  in 
connection  with  wool  price  support  pay- 
ments to  producers  to  an  amount  that  does 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  duties  collected  during  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  begiiming  of  the  fiscal 
year  on  articles  subject  to  duties  under 
Schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  (Sec. 
204) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

Title  III— Wheat 
(1)  Wheat  loan  rates  (Sec.  301) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  loans  and 
purchases  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  wheat  will  be  made  available  to  wheat 
producers  at  a  level,  not  less  than  $3.50  per 
bushel,  that  the  Secretary  determines  will 
maintain  the  competitive  relationship  of 
wheat  to  other  grains.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  available  to  producers 
loans  and  purchases  for  the  1982  crop  of 
wheat  at  not  less  than  $3.55  per  bushel,  and 
for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 


wheat  at  not  less  than  such  level  as  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  loan  level  for  the  pre- 
ceding year's  crop  as  the  target  price  for 
each  such  crop  bears  to  the  target  price  for 
the  preceding  year's  crop.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
received  by  producers  in  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  percent  of  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  wheat  for  such  mar- 
keting year,  Uie  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat  for 
the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amoiutt  de- 
termined necessary  to  maintain  domestic 
and  export  markets  for  grain,  but  not  more 
than  10  percent  in  any  year  nor  below  $3 
per  bushel.  (Sec.  301 ) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  loan  and  purchase  rate  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  would  be 
such  rate,  not  less  than  $3.55  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  maintain  the 
competitive  relationship  of  wheat  to  other 
grains.  In  addition,  the  Conference  substi- 
tute adopts  the  House  amendment  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  make  a  downward  ad- 
justment in  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
for  wheat  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  received  by  pro- 
ducers in  any  marketing  year  is  not  more 
than  105  percent  of  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  for  wheat  for  such  marketing 
year. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  also  provides 
that  if  a  set-aside  program  is  in  effect,  the 
loan  rate  otherwise  determined  under  the 
bill  must  be  increased  by  5  percent  imless 
the  producer  elects  to  set  aside  30  percent  of 
the  farm's  previous  year's  plantings  in 
which  event  the  loan  rate  for  such  producer 
must  be  increased  by  15  percent.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  encour- 
age the  Secretary,  however,  to  use  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  provided  by  the  bill  to 
increase  the  loan  rate  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  whenever  a  set-aside  or  acre- 
age reduction  program  is  in  effect  for 
wheat,  for  those  producers  who  cooperate 
with  the  program. 

(2)  Wheat  target  prices  (Sec.  301) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  target 
price  payments  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  eligible  producers.  (Sec.  301 ) 

The  House  amendment  gives  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  make  such  payments 
available  unless  the  domestic  carryover 
from  the  previous  year's  crop  exceeds  1  bil- 
lion bushels,  in  which  event  target  price 
payments  are  mandatory.  (Sec.  301) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum target  prices  (per  bushel)  will  be:  $4.00 
for  the  1982  crop;  $4.20  for  the  1983  crop; 
$4.40  for  the  1984  crop;  and  $4.60  for  the 
1985  crop.  The  Secretary  has  discretion  to 
establish  a  higher  target  price  for  any  such 
crop  as  appropriate  to  reflect  any  change  in 
(i)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production 
per  acre  for  the  2  crop  years  Immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made  from  (ID  the  average  adjusted 
cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the  2  crop 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  previ- 
ous to  the  one  for  which  the  determination 
Is  made.  The  Senate  bill  also  gives  the  Sec- 
retary discretion  to  use  the  factors  provided 
in  current  law  in  determining  the  adjusted 
cost  of  production.  (Sec.  301) 
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The  House  amendment  provides  that  for 
the  1982  crop  of  wheat  the  target  price  will 
be  $4.20  per  bushel  and  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  the  target 
price  will  be  the  target  price  for  the  previ- 
ous crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  in 
(i)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production 
per  acre  estimated  for  the  2-year  period 
which  includes  the  crop  year  for  which  the 
target  price  will  be  applicable  and  the  im- 
mediately preceding  crop  year,  from  (ii)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  2  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  target  price  will  be 
applicable.  The  House  amendment  limits 
the  Secretary  to  the  factors  provided  in  cur- 
rent law  in  determining  the  adjusted  cost  of 
production.  (Sec.  301) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  minimum  wheat  target  prices  (per 
bushel)  would  be  $4.05  for  the  1982  crop. 
$4.30  for  the  1983  crop.  $4.45  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  $4.65  for  the  1985  crop,  and  that 
the  target  price  may  be  increased  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  to  reflect 
changes  in  costs  of  production  based  on  the 
formula  set  forth  in  the  Senate  bill. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  provides  that  if 
the  Secretary  adjusts  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  for  wheat  because  in  the  previous 
year  the  average  producer  price  did  not 
exceed  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  the  Sec- 
retary must  provide  emergency  compensa- 
tion by  increasing  the  target  price  payments 
for  wheat  by  such  amount  (or  if  there  are 
no  such  payments  in  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  in  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  same  total  return  to  producers  as  if 
the  adjustment  in  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  had  not  been  made.  Payments 
under  this  provision  are  not  subject  to  the 
payment  limitation.  (Sec.  301 ) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
in  determining  the  target  price  and  the  loan 
rate  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops,  the  Secre- 
tary must  use  as  a  base  in  making  adjust- 
ments the  target  price  and  loan  rate  for  the 
previous  year  that  would  have  resulted  had 
the  actual  cost  of  production  figrures.  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  those  years, 
been  used.  (Sec.  301) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference   substitute    deletes    the 
House  amendment. 
(3)  Wheat  disaster  payments  (Sec.  301) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  makes  prevented  plant- 
ing and  reduced  yield  disaster  payments 
available,  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  wheat,  for  producers  for  whom  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  is  not  available  on  their 
wheat  acreage.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  makes  disaster 
payments  available  to  wheat  producers  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  in  any  county 
in  which  Federal  subsidized  crop  insurance 
is  not  generally  offered  for  that  crop  prior 
to  planting.  (Sec.  301) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  gives  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion to  make  disaster  payments  available 
to  any  wheat  producer  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  if  disaster  losses  have  created  an 
economic  emergency  that  cannot  be  alleviat- 
ed by  crop  insurance  and  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 
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The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(4)  Wheat  acreage  limitations  and  set-aside 

program  (.Sec.  301) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  an  acreage 
limiUtion  to  be  imposed  on  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  will  be 
excessive  in  the  at>sence  of  such  limitation, 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  adequate 
carryover.  Producers  who  knowingly  plant 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  permitted  acreage 
would  not  be  eligible  for  wheat  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  (see  paragraph  (c) 
below).  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  requires  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  for  any  year  if  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  the  domestic  carryover 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  will  exceed 
6  percent  of  total  world  usage  for  that  year. 
If  a  set-aside  is  in  effect,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments,  a  producer  must  set  aside  to  con- 
servation uses  the  required  amount  of  crop- 
land (see  paragraph  (d)  below).  (Sec.  302) 

The  Covjerence  substitute  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  either  for  an  acreage 
limitation  program  as  set  forth  in  the 
Senate  bill,  or  a  set-aside  program  as  in  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  it  deletes 
the  requirements  in  the  House  amendment 
for  a  set-aside  if  the  domestic  carryover  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent  of  total  world  usage. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
set-aside  to  be  announced  not  later  than 
August  1  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  for  the 
1982  crop,  the  announcement  must  be  made 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
the  bill.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision  for  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram. 

The  Conference  substitute  requires  the 
acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program  to 
be  announced  not  later  than  August  15 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested,  except  that  for  the  1082  crop 
the  announcement  must  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  acre- 
age limitation  would  be  based  on  a  uniform 
percentage  reduction  applied  to  the  wheat 
acreage  planted  to  harvest  (Including  acre- 
age prevented  from  planting  because  of  a 
condition  beyond  the  producer's  control)  in 
the  crop  year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made  or,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  average  acreage  In 
the  preceding  2  crop  years.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  provides  that  If  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram is  In  effect  the  Secretary  may  limit 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  and  for  the 
limitation  to  be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis 
to  all  wheat  producing  farms.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  to  apply  If  the  Secretary 
elects  to  provide  for  an  acreage  limitation 
program  and  the  House  amendment  to 
apply  if  the  Secretary  should  provide  for  a 
set-aside  program. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  an  acreage  limitation  program 
there  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
a  number  of  acres  determined  by  dividing  (i) 
the  product  of  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  wheat  production 
times  the  number  of  actually  planted  acres, 
by  (ID  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  wheat.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  If  a 
set-aside  is  In  effect,  producers  must  set 
aside  to  conservation  uses  cropland  acreage 


at  least  equal  to  a  specified  percent  of  the 
farm's  previous  yesir's  plantings  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than  IS 
percent  of  such  plantings.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  to  apply  if  the  Secretary 
elects  to  provide  for  an  acreage  limitation 
program  and  the  House  amendment  to 
apply  if  the  Secretary  should  provide  for  a 
set-aside  program,  except  that  the  Confer- 
ence substitute  deletes  the  minimum  re- 
quired set-aside  provided  in  the  House 
amendment. 

(e)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  permit  set-aside  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  hay  and  grazing.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  permit  hay  and  grazing  on  the  reduced 
acreage.  (Sec.  301) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision.  The  conferees  expect, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  carefully  con- 
sider the  need  for  permitting  hay  and  graz- 
ing on  the  set-aside  or  reduced  acreage. 

(f)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
with  respect  to  land  farmed  under  summer 
fallow  practices  In  3  of  the  last  5  years,  the 
Secretary  must  consider  the  effects  of  soil 
erosion  in  determining  the  amount  of  land 
to  be  idled  and  that  in  no  case  may  the  Sec- 
retary require  farmers  to  Idle  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  cropland  when  Included 
with  land  already  idled  by  summer  fallow 
practices  where  summer  fallow  practices  are 
in  effect.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
whenever  a  set-aside  or  acreage  limitation 
program  is  announced.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  Idled,  the  Secretary 
should  consider  the  effects  of  soil  erosion  in 
areas  where  summer  fallow  practices  are  in 
effect  so  that  equity  may  be  provided 
among  all  producers. 

(5)  Wheat  paid  diversion  program  (Sec.  301) 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  paid  diversion 

program  If  needed  to  assist  In  obtaining  nec- 
essary adjustments  In  the  total  acreage  of 
wheat;  In  which  event,  the  Secretary  may 
require  participation  in  that  program  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  any  payments  under  the  bill.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  also  authorizes  a 
paid  diversion  program  but  does  not  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  condition  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  under  the  wheat  pro- 
gram on  participation  in  the  diversion  pro- 
gram. (Sec.  302) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(6)  Payments  for  wildlife  food  plots  and 
public  access  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
on  the  set-aside  and  diverted  acreage  devot- 
ed to  wildlife  food  plots  and  habitat  and  au- 
thorizes an  additional  payment  if  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit  public  access  to  the 
farm.  (Sec.  302) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

( 7)  Authorization  to  permit  local  ASC  com- 
mittees to  waive  program  requirements 
(Sec.  301) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  permit  county  and  State  ASC  committees 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  cases  In  which  failure 
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to  meet  such  requirements  does  not  affect 
the  program  adversely.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision,  but  does  authorize  the 
Secretary,  in  the  event  of  a  prcxlucer's  fail- 
ure to  comply  fully  with  the  program,  to 
make  program  benefits  available  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  equi- 
table. A  comparable  provision  also  appears 
in  the  Senate  bill.  (Sec.  302) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(S)  Atngnment  of  payments  (Sec.  301) 

The  Senate  bill  makes  the  assignment  of 
payment  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  E>omestic  Allotment  Act  applicable  to 
payments  under  the  program.  These  provi- 
sions specifically  authorize  written  assign- 
ment of  payments  by  producers  as  security 
for  cash  or  advances  to  finance  making  a 
crop,  handling  or  marketing  the  commodity, 
or  performing  a  conservation  practice  and 
set  forth  the  procedures  applicable  thereto. 
(Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(9)  Cross-compliance  (Sec.  301) 

The  Senate  bill  prohibits  program  provi- 
sions which  would  require  compliance  on  a 
farm  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
other  coRunodity  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits.  (Sec.  301) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  for  any  acreage  limitation 
program  that  should  be  announced,  but  not 
for  any  set-aside  program  that  should  be  an- 
nounced. 

Title  IV—Peed  Grains 
(1)  Corn  loan  rates  (Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  loans  and  pur- 
chases for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  com  to  be  made  available  to  pro- 
ducers of  com  at  a  level,  not  less  than  $2.50 
per  bushel,  that  the  Secretary  determines 
will  encourage  the  exportation  of  feed 
grains  and  not  result  in  excessive  total 
stocks  of  feed  grains.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  available  to  producers 
loans  and  purchases  for  the  1982  crop  of 
com  at  not  less  than  $2.65  per  bushel,  and 
for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
com  at  not  less  than  such  level  as  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  loan  level  for  the  preced- 
ing year's  crop  as  the  target  price  for  each 
such  crop  bears  to  the  target  price  for  the 
preceding  year's  crop.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  average  price  of  com  re- 
ceived by  producers  in  any  marketing  year 
is  not  more  than  105  percent  of  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  for  com  for  such  mar- 
keting year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  for  the 
next  marketing  year  by  the  amount  deter- 
mined necessary  to  maintain  domestic  and 
export  markets  for  grain,  but  not  more  than 
10  percent  in  any  year  nor  below  $2  per 
bushel.  (Sec.  401) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  loan  and  purchase  rate  for  each  of  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  com  would  be 
such  rate,  not  less  than  $2.55  per  bushel,  as 
the  Secretairy  determines  will  encourage  the 
exportation  of  feed  grains  and  not  result  in 
excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  downward  adjustment  In  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  If  the 


Secretary  determines  that  the  average  price 
of  com  received  by  producers  in  any  mar- 
keting year  is  not  more  than  105  percent  of 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  for 
such  marketing  year. 

(2)  Grain  sorghum  loan  rates  (Sec.  401) 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  loan  and 

purchase  level  for  grain  sorghums  would  be 
at  such  level  as  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  re- 
lation to  the  level  for  com,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  feeding  value  in  relation  to 
com  and  the  other  factors  specified  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
(Sec.  401). 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
grain  sorghum  loan  rate  would  be  set  at 
such  level  as  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  level  for  com,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  feeding  value  and  the  average 
transFK>rtation  costs  to  market  of  grain 
sorghums  in  relation  to  com.  (Sec.  401). 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Oats  loan  rates  (Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  loans  and 
purchases  for  oats  would  be  at  such  level  as 
is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  in  relation  to  com  and  the  other 
factors  specified  in  section  40Kb)  of  the 
1949Act.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  loans 
and  purchases  for  oats  at  such  level  as  is 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  available 
for  com,  wheat,  and  barley,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  oats  as 
compared  to  these  comparison  grains,  the 
value  of  oats  as  a  specialty  animal  feed,  the 
value  of  oats  as  a  human  food,  the  value  of 
oats  as  a  soil  conservation  crop,  and  other 
factors  specified  In  section  401(b)  of  the 
1940  Act.  The  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
on  each  crop  of  oats  cannot  be  less  than  a 
rate  computed  by  multiplying  the  loan  rate 
for  each  comparison  crop  by  a  fraction,  the 
denominator  of  which  is  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  the  comparison  crop  and  the  nu- 
merator of  which  is  the  weight  of  a  bushel 
of  oats,  adding  the  resulting  numbers  and 
dividing  by  three.  (Sec.  401) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(4)  Adjustment  in  feed  grain  loan  rates  (Sec. 
401) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  if  a 
set-aside  program  is  in  effect,  the  feed  grain 
loan  rates  otherwise  determined  under  the 
bill  must  be  increased  by  5  percent,  unless 
the  producer  at  his  option  elects  to  set  aside 
25  percent  of  the  farm's  previous  year  plant- 
ings in  which  event  the  feed  grain  loan  rates 
for  such  producer  must  be  Increased  by  10 
percent.  (Sec.  402) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment.  The  <x>nferees  encour- 
age the  Secretary,  however,  as  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  to  use  the  discretionary  authority 
provided  by  the  bill  to  increase  the  loan  rate 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  whenever  a 
set-aside  or  acreage  reduction  program  is  in 
effect  for  com,  for  those  producers  who  co- 
operate with  the  program. 

(5)  Feed  grain  target  prices  (Sec.  401) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  target 
price  payments  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  com,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums, be  made  available  to  eligible  produc- 
ers. (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  gives  the  Secre- 
tary   discretion    to    make   such    payments 


available,  unless  the  domestic  carryover 
from  the  previous  year's  crop  of  com  ex- 
ceeds 1.3  billion  bushels,  in  which  event 
target  price  payments  are  mandatory  for 
com  and  grain  sorghums.  (Sec.  401 ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  target 
price  payments  be  made  available  for  each 
of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  oats.  (Sec. 
401) 

The  House  amendment  makes  target  price 
payments  for  oaU  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary.  (Sec.  401) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  SenaU  bill  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum target  price  for  com  (per  bushel) 
would  be:  $2.70  for  the  1982  crop:  $2.85  for 
the  1983  crop:  $3.00  for  the  1984  crop;  and 
$3.15  for  the  1985  crop.  The  Secretary  has 
discretion  to  establish  a  higher  target  price 
for  any  such  crop  as  appropriate  to  reflect 
any  change  In  (I)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  production  per  acre  for  the  2  crop  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made,  from  (ii)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  2  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made.  The  Senate  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  discretion  to  use  the  factors 
provided  in  current  law  In  determining  the 
adjusted  cost  of  production.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  for 
the  1982  crop  of  com,  the  target  price  will 
be  $2.90  per  bushel  and  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  com.  the  target  price 
will  be  the  target  price  for  the  previous  crop 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  In  (i)  the  av- 
erage adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
estimated  for  the  2-year  period  which  in- 
cludes the  crop  year  for  which  the  target 
price  will  be  applicable  and  the  immediately 
preceding  crop  year,  from  (ii)  the  average 
adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the 
2  crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  target  price  will  t>e  applicable. 
The  House  amendment  limits  the  Secretary 
to  factors  provided  in  current  law  in  deter- 
mining the  adjusted  cost  of  production. 
(Sec.  401) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  minimum  com  target  prices  (per  bushel) 
would  be  $2.70  for  the  1982  crop.  $2.86  for 
the  1983  crop.  $3.03  for  the  1984  crop,  and 
$3.18  for  the  1985  crop,  and  that  the  target 
price  may  be  increased  for  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  to  reflect  changes  In 
costs  of  production  based  on  the  formula  set 
forth  in  the  Senate  bill. 

(d)  The  House  atp°ndment  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  adjusts  the  level  of  loans 
and  purchases  for  com  t>ecause  In  the  previ- 
ous year  the  average  producer  price  did  not 
exceed  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  the  Sec- 
retary must  provide  emergency  compensa- 
tion by  increasing  the  target  price  payments 
for  com  by  such  amount  (or  if  there  are  no 
such  payments  in  effect  for  such  crop  by 
providing  for  payments  In  such  amount)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  same  total  return  to  producers  as  If 
the  adjustment  In  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  had  not  been  made.  Payments 
under  this  provision  are  not  subject  to  the 
payment  limitation.  (Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(e)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
in  determining  the  target  price  and  the  loan 
rate  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops,  the  Secre- 
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tary  must  use  as  a  base  in  making  adjust- 
ments the  target  price  and  loan  rate  for  the 
previous  years  that  would  have  resulted  had 
the  actual  cost  of  production  figures,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  for  those  years, 
been  used.  <Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(6)  Feed  grain  disaster  payments  ISec.  401) 
The  Senate  bill  makes  disaster  payments 

available  for  feed  grains  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Senate  bill  provides  for 
wheat.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  makes  disaster 
payments  available  for  feed  grains  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  House  amend- 
ment provides  for  wheat.  (Sec.  401) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(7)  Feed  grain  acreage  limitations  and  set- 
aside  program  (Sec.  401) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  an  acreage 
limitation  to  be  imposed  on  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  supply  of  feed  grains  will  be  exces- 
sive in  the  absence  of  such  limitation, 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  ade- 
quate carryover.  Producers  who  knowingly 
plant  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
acreage  would  not  be  eligible  for  feed  grain 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  (see  para- 
graph (c)  l)elow).  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  requires  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  for  any  year  if  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  that  the  domestic  carryover 
of  com  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  will 
exceed  18  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
total  use.  If  a  set-aside  is  in  effect,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  feed  grain  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments,  producers  must  set 
aside  to  conservation  uses  the  required 
amount  of  cropland  (see  paragraph  (d) 
below).  (Sec.  402) 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  either  for  an  acreage 
limitation  program  as  set  forth  in  the 
Senate  bill,  or  a  set-aside  program  as  in  the 
House  amemdment.  except  that  it  deletes 
the  requirement  in  the  House  amendment 
for  a  set-aside  if  the  domestic  carryover  ex- 
ceeds 18  percent  of  the  previous  year's  total 
use. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
set-aside  to  be  announced  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1.  before  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  harvested.  (Sec.  402) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision  for  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram. 

The  Conference  substitute  requires  that 
any  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program 
must  l>e  announced  not  later  than  Novem- 
ber 15  prior  to  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  harvested,  except  that  for  the 
1982  crop  the  announcement  must  t>e  made 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  prqvides  that  any  acre- 
age limitation  would  be  based  on  a  uniform 
percentage  reduction  applied  to  the  feed 
grain  acreage  planted  to  harvest  (including 
prevented  planting  acreage)  in  the  preced- 
ing crop  year  or.  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  average  acreage  in  the  pre- 
ceding 2  crop  years.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  provides  that  if  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram is  in  effect,  the  Secretary  may  limit 
the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains,  and  for 
the  limitation  to  be  applied  on  a  uniform 
basis  to  all  feed  grain  producing  farms.  (Sec. 
402) 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  to  apply  if  the  Secretary 
elects  to  provide  for  an  acreage  limitation 
program  and  the  House  amendment  to 
apply  if  the  Secretary  should  provide  for  a 
set-aside  program. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  an  acreage  limitation  program 
there  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
a  number  of  acres  determined  by  dividing  ( i ) 
the  product  of  the  number  of  acres  required 
to  be  withdrawn  from  feed  grain  production 
times  the  number  of  actually  planted  acres, 
by  (ii)  the  number  of  acres  authorized  to  be 
planted  to  feed  grains.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  if  a 
set-aside  is  in  effect  producers  must  set- 
aside  and  devote  to  conservation  use  crop- 
land acreage  at  least  equal  to  a  specified 
percent  of  the  farm's  previous  year's  plant- 
ings, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  less  than  15  percent.  (Sec.  402) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  to  apply  if  the  Secretary 
elects  to  provide  for  an  acreage  limitation 
program  and  the  House  amendment  to 
apply  if  the  Secretary  should  provide  for  a 
set-aside  program,  except  that  the  Confer- 
ence substitute  deletes  the  minimum  re- 
quired set-aside  in  the  House  amendment. 

(e)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  exempt  producers  of  malting  barley 
from  complying  with  the  acreage  limitation 
program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  pro- 
gram l>enefits.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(8)  Feed  grain  paid  diversion  program  (.Sec. 
401) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  paid  diversion 
program  if  needed  to  assist  in  obtaining  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  the  total  acreage  of 
feed  grains:  in  which  event  the  Secretary 
may  require  participation  in  that  program 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  program  ben- 
efite.  (Sec.  410) 

The  House  amendment  also  authorizes  a 
paid  diversion  program  but  does  not  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  condition  program  ben- 
efits on  participation  in  the  diversion  pro- 
gram. (Sec.  402) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(9)  Payments  for  wildlife  food  plots  and 
public  access  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
on  the  setaside  and  diverted  acreage  devot- 
ed to  wildlife  food  plots  and  habitat  and  au- 
thorizes an  additional  payment  if  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit  public  access  to  the 
farm.  (Sec.  402) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(10)  Authorization  to  permit  local  ASC  com- 
mittees to  ioaive  program  rcQuirements 
(Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  permit  county  and  State  ASC  committees 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  cases  in  which  failure 
to  meet  such  requirements  does  not  affect 
the  program  adversely.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision,  but  does  authorize  the 
Secretary,  in  the  event  of  a  producer's  fail- 
ure to  comply  fully  with  the  program,  to 
make   program  benefits  available  in  such 


amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  equi- 
table. A  comparable  provision  also  appears 
in  the  Senate  bill.  (Sec.  402) 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(11)  Assignment  of  payments  (Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  makes  the  assignment  of 
payment  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  applicable  to 
payments  under  '.he  program.  These  provi- 
sions specifically  authorize  written  assign- 
ment of  payments  by  producers  as  security 
for  cash  or  advances  to  finance  making  a 
crop,  handling  or  marketing  the  conunodity, 
or  performing  a  conservation  practice  and 
set  forth  the  procedures  applicable  thereto. 
(Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(12)  Cross-compliance  (Sec.  401) 

The  Senate  bill  prohibits  program  provi- 
sions which  would  require  compliance  on  a 
farm  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
other  program  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  program  benefits.  (Sec.  401) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  for  any  acreage  limitation 
program  that  should  be  announced  but  not 
for  any  set-aside  prog^ram  that  should  be  an- 
nounced. 

Title  V— Cotton 

(1)  Upland  cotton  target  prices  (Sec.  502) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  minimum  target 
prices  (per  pound)  of:  $0.71  for  the  1982 
crop,  $0.76  for  the  1983  crop,  $0.81  for  the 

1984  crop,  and  $0.86  for  the  1985  crop  of 
upland  cotton.  The  Secretary  could  estab- 
lish a  higher  target  price  for  any  such  crop 
as  appropriate  to  reflect  changes  in  (i)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per  acre 
for  the  2  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  from  (ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  for  the  2  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  Senate  bill  also  gives  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  to  use  the  factors  provided  in 
current  law  in  determining  the  adjusted 
cost  of  production.  (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
target  price  for  each  of  the  1982  through 

1985  crops  shall  be  120  percent  of  the  loan 
level  for  the  applicable  crop.  (Sec.  502(2)) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  the  established  price  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  higher  of  (i)  $0.71  per  pound 
for  the  1982  crop.  $0.76  per  pound  for  the 
1983  crop,  $0.81  per  pound  for  the  1984 
crop,  and  $0.86  per  pound  for  the  1985  crop, 
plus  any  adjustment  made  for  changes  in 
production  costs,  or  (ii)  120  percent  of  the 
loan  level  determined  for  such  crop. 

The  conferees  note  that  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  provide  that 
the  permanent  State,  county,  and  farm  base 
acreage  allotments  for  the  1977  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  underplantings 
in  1977  and  reconstituted  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 379  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  shall  sigain  become  effective  as  pre- 
liminary allotments  for  the  1986  crop.  It  is 
assumed  by  the  conferees  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  handle  acreage 
allotments  for  wheat  in  a  similar  manner. 
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(2)  Upland  cotton  loan  differentials  (Sec. 
507) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  beginning 
with  the  loan  program  for  the  1982  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  the  Secretary,  in  establishing 
loan  differentials,  is  required  to  give  equal 
weight  to  (i)  loan  differences  for  the  preced- 
ing crop,  and  (Ii)  market  differences  for  the 
crop  In  the  nine  designated  U.S.  spot  mar- 
kets. The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  estab- 
lish a  committee  to  study  alternative  meth- 
ods for  establishing  the  values  of  premiums 
and  discounts  for  grade,  staple,  and  micron- 
aire  under  the  upland  cotton  load  program 
that  will  ensure  that  the  premiums  and  dis- 
counts represent  true  relative  market  values 
and  reflect  actual  market  demand.  Prior  to 
announcement  of  loan  dii'ferentials  for  the 
1982  crop  of  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary 
may  review  the  criteria  and  procedures  for 
determining  quality  differences  (including 
the  recommendations  of  the  study  commit- 
tee and  the  formula  provided  above)  and,  on 
the  basis  of  the  review,  revise  the  proce- 
dures and  criteria  to  accurately  reflect  the 
actual  market  value  of  upland  cotton  in  the 
United  States.  (Sec.  507). 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Import  duties  for  special  upland  cotton 
quota 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  upland 
cotton  described  in  items  955.01  through 
955.03  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  imported  into  the 
United  States  when  a  special  quota  is  in 
effect  under  the  upland  cotton  program, 
shall  be  deemed  an  import  under  the  special 
quota  until  that  quota  Is  filled  and  any  such 
cotton  shall  be  free  of  duty.  (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

(Note.— A  similar  provision  was  deleted  by 
the  House  from  the  House  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  requirements  of  Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Constitution  that  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House. 
The  provisions  were  included  Instead  In 
H.R.  4566,  as  passed  by  the  House.) 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(4)  Upland  cotton  disaster  payment  (Sec. 
502) 

The  Senate  bill  makes  disaster  payments 
available  for  upland  cotton  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Senate  bill  provides  for 
wheat  (except  as  to  the  formula  for  pay- 
ments). (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  makes  disaster 
pajonents  available  for  upland  cotton  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  House  amend- 
ment provides  for  wheat  (except  as  to  the 
formula  for  payments).  (Sec.  502(3)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(5)  Upland  cotton  acreage  limitations  (Sec. 
502) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  uses  as  the  base  for 
any  acreage  reduction  program  the  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  (including 
any  prevented  planting  acreage)  in  the  pre- 
ceding crop  year  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  average  acreage  planted  to 
upland  cotton  for  harvest  in  the  2  crop 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination Is  made.  (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
base  shall  be  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  the  preceding  year,  or  if  no  cotton  was  so 
planted  (i)  the  larger  of  the  acreages  plant- 
ed to  cotton  in  the  2  years  prior  to  that  year 


or  (il)  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
In  such  2  years,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury.  (Sec.  502(6)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Secretary  give  substantial  weight  and 
consideration  to  conservation  uses  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  committee.  Also,  for 
any  area  where  wind  and  water  erosion  of 
cropland  is  not  a  problem,  the  Secretary 
shall  authorize  clean  tillage  as  an  approved 
conservation  practice. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  adjustments  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  acreage  base.  (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(6)  Upland  cotton  paid  diversion  program 
(Sec.  502) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  paid  diversion 
program  If  needed  to  assist  in  obtaining  nec- 
essary adjustments  In  the  total  acreage  of 
upland  cotton;  In  which  event,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  participation  In  that  pro- 
gram as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans, 
purchases,  and  any  payments  under  the  bill. 
(Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  also  authorizes  a 
paid  diversion  program  but  does  not  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  condition  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  any  payments  under  the  cotton 
program  on  participation  In  the  diversion 
program.  (Sec.  502(6)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(7)  Payments  for  XDildlife  food  plots  and 
public  access  (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  pay  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  cost  of  practices  on  the  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  wildlife  food  plots  and  habiut 
and  authorizes  an  additional  payment  if  the 
producer  agrees  to  permit  public  access  to 
the  farm.  (Sec.  502) 

The  Senote  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(8)  Failure  to  comply  fully  with  program  re- 
quirements (Sec.  502) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
In  cases  of  a  producer's  failure  to  comply 
fully  with  program  provisions  to  make  loans 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  deter- 
mined to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  failure.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
permit  State  and  county  ASC  Committees 
to  waive  or  modify  time  deadlines  and  other 
program  requirements  where  it  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  program.  (Sec.  502) 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary In  cases  of  a  producer's  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
program.  Including  time  deadlines  pre- 
scribed under  the  program,  to  permit  State 
and  county  committees  to  make  loans  and 
payments  In  such  amounts  as  they  deter- 
mine are  equitable  In  relation  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  default.  (Sec.  502(8)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(9)  Offsetting  compliance  prohibition  (Sec. 
502) 

The  House  amendment  prohibits  any  reg- 
ulations that  condition  loans  and  payments 
on  offsetting  compliance  procedure.  (Sec. 
502) 


The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
persons  who  own  or  operate  more  than  one 
farm  would  be  eligible  for  program  benefits 
on  complying  farms  as  long  as  the  cotton 
acreage  on  the  noncomplylng  farms  does 
not  exceed  the  cotton  acreage  base  as  deter- 
mined under  the  acreage  limitation  provi- 
sion. 
(10)  Extra  long  staple  cotton  (Sec.  508) 

The  House  amendment  decreases  the  loan 
level  for  the  1982  and  subsequent  crops  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  from  a  range  under 
current  law  of  between  85  percent  and  135 
percent  to  a  range  of  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent or  more  than  125  percent  in  excess  of 
the  loan  level  for  Strict  Low  Middling  one 
and  one-sixteenth  inch  upland  cotton.  This 
loan  level  is  made  available  to  cooperators 
of  any  crop  for  which  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved.  The  House 
amendment  also  deletes  provisions  of  cur- 
rent law  relating  to  price  support  payments. 
(Sec.  507) 

The  Senote  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

Title  VI— Rice 

(1)  Rice  target  prices  (Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  mini- 
mum target  prices  (per  hundredweight)  for 
rice  win  be:  $10.73  for  the  1982  crop:  $11.23 
for  the  1983  crop:  $11.73  for  the  1984  crop; 
and  $12.23  for  the  1985  crop.  The  Secretary 
has  discretion  to  establish  a  higher  target 
price  for  any  such  crop  as  appropriate  to  re- 
flect any  change  In  (i)  the  average  adjusted 
cost  of  production  per  acre  for  the  2  crop 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made  from  (ii) 
the  average  adjusted  cost  of  production  per 
acre  for  the  2  crop  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  The 
Senate  bill  also  gives  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion to  use  the  factors  provided  In  current 
law  In  determining  the  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
duction. (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
target  price  for  each  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  will  be  the  target  price  for  the 
previous  year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any 
changes  In  (i)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
production  per  acre  estimated  'or  the  2  crop 
year  period  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made,  from 
(ii)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of  prcxluction 
per  acre  for  the  2  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  previous  to  the  one  for 
which  the  target  price  Is  being  determined, 
divided  by  the  normal  yield  The  House 
amendment  limits  the  Secretary  to  the  fac- 
tors provided  in  current  law  in  determining 
the  adjusted  cost  of  production.  (Sec.  602) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  minimum  rice  target  prices  (per  hun- 
dredweight) would  be  $10.85  for  the  1982 
crop,  $11.40  for  the  1983  crop,  $11.90  for  the 
1984  crop,  and  $12.40  for  the  1985  crop,  and 
that  the  target  price  may  be  Increased  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  to  re- 
flect changes  In  costs  of  production  based 
on  the  formula  set  forth  In  the  Senate  bill. 

(2)  Farm  yield  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  If  no 
rice  was  produced  on  a  farm  during  the  3- 
year  period  prior  to  the  year  for  which  a 
yield  Is  esUbllshed,  the  yield  shall  be  deter- 
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mined  taking  into  consideration  comparable 
farm  yields  in  the  area  and  other  appropri- 
ate factors.  (Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  amendment. 
(J)  Rice  disaster  payments  (Sec.  602) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  makes  disaster  pay- 
ments available  to  rice  producers  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Senate  bill  provides 
for  wheat  producers,  except  as  to  the  for- 
mula for  payments.  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  makes  disaster 
payments  available  to  rice  producers  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  House  amend- 
ment provides  for  wheat  producers,  except 
as  to  the  formula  for  payments.  (Sec.  602) 

The  CoTiference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  com- 
putation of  prevented  planting  disaster  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  75  percent  of  the  farm 
program  payment  yield  times  one-third  of 
the  target  price  for  rice.  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
computation  of  prevented  planting  disaster 
payments  on  the  basis  of  100  percent  of  the 
yield  established  for  the  farm  times  one- 
third  of  the  target  price  for  rice.  (Sec.  602) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(4)  Rict  acreage  limitation  and  set-aside 

ISec.  602) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  acreage  lim- 
itations to  be  imposed  on  the  acreage  plant- 
ed to  rice  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the.  total  supply  of  rice  will  be  excessive  in 
the  absence  of  such  limitation,  taking  into 
account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover. 
Producers  who  knowingly  produce  rice  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  acreage  would  not 
be  eligible  for  rice  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  (see  paragraph  (c)  below).  (Sec. 
602) 

The  House  amendment  requires  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  for  any  marketing  year  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total 
supply  of  rice  will  be  excessive  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  limitation,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover.  If  a  set- 
aside  is  in  effect,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  rice  loans,  purchases,  and  payments, 
producers  must  set  ttside  to  conservation 
uses  the  required  amount  of  cropland  and 
meet  program  limitations  on  the  rice  acre- 
age planted  to  harvest  (see  paragraphs  (c) 
and  (d)  below).  (Sec.  602) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  announce  any  set-aside  pro- 
gram not  later  than  January  31  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  crop  for  which  the 
announcement  is  made  is  harvested.  (Sec. 
602) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision  for  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
gram. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  acre- 
age limitations  would  be  based  on  a  uniform 
percentage  reduction  applied  to  the  rice 
acreage  planted  on  the  farm  to  rice  for  har- 
vest (including  acreage  prevented  from 
planting  because  of  a  condition  beyond  the 
control  of  the  producer)  in  the  year  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made  or  at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  the 
average  sicreage  in  the  preceding  2  crop 
years.  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  a  set-aside  program,  producers 


on  a  farm  must  limit  the  rice  acreage  plant- 
ed for  harvest  for  the  crop  year  to  an  acre- 
age that  when  added  to  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  set  aside  will  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  plus 
the  rice  program  set-aside  acreage,  if  any, 
for  the  previous  crop  year.  If  the  planted 
acreage  was  abnormal  in  the  previous  crop 
year  for  reasons  beyond  the  producer's  con- 
trol, the  Secretary  must  adjust  the  acreage 
used  in  such  determination  based  on  fair 
and  equitable  factors.  (Sec.  602) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  an  acreage  limitation  program 
there  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
on  the  farm  a  number  of  acres  determined 
by  dividing  (i)  the  product  of  the  number  of 
acres  required  to  be  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duction times  the  number  of  actually  plant- 
ed 8w;res,  by  (ii)  the  number  of  acres  author- 
ized to  be  planted  to  rice.  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  if 
there  is  a  set-aside  program  there  shall  be 
set  aside  and  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  specified 
percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
of  the  rice  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for 
the  crop  year  for  which  the  set-aside  is  in 
effect.  (Sec.  602) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(5)  Paid  diversion  program  (.See.  602) 

The  Senate  b'V.  a-jihcrlzes  a  paid  diversion 
program  if  needed  to  assist  in  obtaining  nec- 
essary adjustments  in  the  total  acreage  of 
rice;  in  which  event,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire participation  in  that  program  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  program  benefits. 
(Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  a  paid 
diversion  program  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines it  necessary  to  assist  in  adjusting  the 
national  acreage  of  rice  to  desirable  goals, 
but  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire participation  in  the  program  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  program  benefits. 
(Sec.  602) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(6)  Payments  for  wildlife  food  plots  and 
public  access  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pay 
an  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  practices 
on  the  set-aside  and  diverted  acreage  devot- 
ed to  wildlife  food  plots  and  habitat  and  au- 
thorizes an  additional  payment  if  the  pro- 
ducer agrees  to  permit  public  access  to  the 
farm.  (Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(7)  Authorization  to  permit  local  ASC  com- 
mittees to  waive  projTrom  requirements 
(Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  permit  county  juid  State  ASC  committees 
to  waive  or  modify  deadlines  and  other  pro- 
gram requirements  in  cases  in  which  failure 
to  meet  such  requirements  does  not  adverse- 
ly affect  the  program.  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision,  but  does  authorize,  the 
Secretary,  in  the  event  of  a  producer's  fail- 
ure to  comply  fully  with  the  program,  to 
make  program  benefits  available  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  equi- 
table. A  comparable  provision  also  appears 
in  the  Senate  bill.  (Sec.  602) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 


(8)  Assignment  of  payments  (Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  makes  the  assignment  of 
payment  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Etomestic  Allotment  Act  applicable  to 
payments  under  the  program.  These  provi- 
sions specifically  authorize  written  assign- 
ment of  payments  by  producers  as  security 
for  cash  or  advances  to  finance  making  a 
crop,  handling  or  marketing  the  commodity, 
or  performing  a  conservation  practice  and 
set  forth  the  procedures  applicable  thereto. 
(Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  CoTKference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(9)  Cross-compliance  (Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  prohibits  program  provi- 
sions which  would  require  compliance  on  a 
farm  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
other  commodity  program  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits.  (Sec.  602) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(10)  Safeguards  for  tenants  and  sharecrop- 
pers (Sec.  602) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
provide  adequate  safeguarcis  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  (Sec. 
602) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(11)  Report  on  trading  in  rice  futures  (Sec. 
603) 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  submit  a  report  to  Congress,  on  or 
before  July  31,  1983,  evaluating  the  trading 
of  rice  futures  on  the  commodity  exchanges. 
The  report  shall  contain  an  assessment  as  to 
whether  rice  futures  prices  effectively  re- 
flect market  prices,  and  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  using  the  seasonal  average  price  received 
by  farmers  for  rough  rice  or  the  futures 
price  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  loan  rate 
for  rice.  (Sec.  604) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

Title  VII— Peanuts 

(1)  Suspension   of  marketing  quotas   and 
acreage  allotments  (Sec.  701) 

The  Senate  bill  suspends,  effective  only 
for  the  1982-1985  crops,  the  marketing 
quota  and  acreage  allotment  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  re- 
lating to  peanuts.  (Sec.  701) 

The  House  amendment  repeals,  effective 
beginning  with  the  1982  crop,  the  marketing 
quota  and  acreage  allotment  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  re- 
lating to  peanuts.  (Sec.  701) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision.  Th-^  conferees  expect  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  adequate  records  to 
permit  effective  implementation  of  the  sus- 
pended provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  should  they  become 
applicable  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

(2)  National   poundage   quota    and  farm 
poundage  quota  (Sec.  702) 

For  the  1982-1985  crops  of  peanuts: 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 

to  announce  a  minimum  national  poundage 

quota  for  peanuts  of  not  less  than  1,240.000 

tons,   reduced  in   each   crop   year  by  the 
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amount   of   any   forfeited   farm   poundage 
quotas.  (Sec.  702) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  establishes  the 
national  poundage  quota  at  1,200,000  tons 
for  1982,  1,167.300  tons  for  1983,  1,134.700 
tons  for  1984,  and  1,100,000  tons  for  1985.  It 
also  provides  that  the  annual  reductions  in 
the  national  poundage  quota  are  to  be 
achieved,  to  the  extent  possible,  by  reducing 
the  farm  poundage  quotas  for  farms  that  do 
not  produce  peanuts,  and  therefore,  elimi- 
nates any  reference  to  reduction  in  the  na- 
tional poundage  quota  by  the  amount  of 
any  forfeited  farm  poundage  quotas. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  (1)  the 
minimum  national  poundage  quota  be  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  the  national  poundage  quota 
that  was  allocated  to  farms  in  the  State  for 
1981.  and  (2)  the  SUte  poundage  quota  be 
allocated  among  counties  in  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  other  provisions  of  the 
bill.  (Sec.  702) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  national  poundage  quota  for  each  year 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  national 
poundage  quota  that  was  allocated  to  farms 
in  the  State  for  1981,  and  that  the  year-to- 
year  reductions  in  the  State  poundage 
quotas  shall  be  achieved  by  reducing  farm 
poundage  quotas  for  farms  in  the  State  to 
the  extent  that  such  quotas  are  not  pro- 
duced on  the  farms  to  which  the  quotas  are 
assigned.  The  Conference  substitute  also 
provides  for  calculating  State  jwundage 
quotas  for  1981  since,  under  legislation  then 
in  effect.  State  pounclage  quotas  were  not 
established  for  that  year. 

The  Conference  substitute  would,  in  im- 
plementing the  farm  poundage  quota  reduc- 
tion concept  adopted  by  the  conferees, 
except  from  the  category  of  farms  not  pro- 
ducing peonuLS.  faims  on  which  the  farm 
poundage  quota  was  not  produced  because 
of  natural  disasters  or  other  reasons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  such 
as  transfers  of  quotas  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other farm  of  the  same  owner. 

Further,  because  under  legislation  govern- 
ing the  1977  through  1981  crops  of  peanuts 
acrexge  sdlotments  rather  than  farm  pound- 
age quotas  were  subject  to  transfer,  the 
Conference  substitute  contains  a  reference 
to  transfers  of  allotments  for  purposes  of 
applying  provisions  relating  to  production 
in  past  years:  however,  only  farm  poundage 
quotas  will  be  subject  to  transfer  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  farm  base 
production  poundage  be  established  for 
each  farm  that  had  an  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1981  crop.  The  farm  base  production 
poundage  is  to  be  the  same  for  the  1982- 
1985  crops  as  it  was  for  the  1981  crop, 
except  that  if  any  of  such  poundage  is  per- 
manently transferred,  the  receiving  farm  is 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  the  poundage 
of  the  transferring  farm  for  all  subsequent 
marketing  years.  If  any  of  the  farm  base 
production  poundage  is  allocated  to  a  farm 
on  which  there  is  inadequate  cropland  avail- 
able to  produce  the  amount  of  the  base  pro- 
duction poundage  on  the  farm,  or  if  peanuts 
are  not  actually  produced  on  the  farm  in  at 
least  one  of  any  three  consecutive  crop 
years,  the  portion  of  such  poundage  that 
cannot  be  produced  or  that  Is  not  produced 
is  to  be  forfeited.  To  the  extent  that  such 


poundage  is  comprised  of  quota  poundage,  it 
is  to  be  deducted  from  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  all  subsequent  years,  except 
that  if  any  of  the  farm  base  production 
poundage  was  leased  for  production  in  1980 
or  1981,  or  any  subsequent  year,  the  leased 
portion  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  most  recently  leased  if  such 
person  has  adequate  tillable  cropland  to 
produce  such  poundage.  (Sec.  702) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision.  The  conferees  note  that 
establishment  of  farm  base  production 
poundages  and  the  forfeiture  thereof  are 
unnecessary  inasmuch  as  the  farm  potmd- 
age  quota  is  the  basic  element  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Conference  substitute.  Also,  the 
Conference  substitute  abolishes  all  distinc- 
tions between  additional  peanuts  produced 
by  poundage  quota  holders  (old  growers) 
and  those  produced  by  new  growers. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that,  for  each 
farm  for  which  a  farm  base  poundage  quoU 
was  established  for  the  1981  crop,  and  when 
otherwise  necessary,  a  farm  yield  be  deter- 
mined for  the  farm.  The  yield  is  to  be  the 
average  actual  yield  per  acre  for  the  farm 
for  the  three  crop  years  in  which  yields 
were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five 
crop  years  1973-1977.  If  peanuts  were  not 
produced  on  the  farm  in  at  least  three  years 
of  such  five-year  period  or  if  there  was  a 
substantial  change  in  the  operation  of  the 
farm  during  that  period,  the  Secretary  is  to 
have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm  that  is 
to  be  an  amount  determined  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  considering  yields  for  similar 
farms  in  the  area.  (Sec.  702(n)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  a  conforming  amend- 
ment substituting  the  term  "farm  poundage 
quota"  for  the  term  "farm  base  production 
poundage". 

(e)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  estAblish  a  farm  poundage  quota  for  each 
farm  for  which  a  farm  base  production 
poundage  was  established  for  the  1981  crop. 
Such  quota  is  to  be  equal  to  the  farm  base 
production  poundage  multiplied  by  a  factor 
determined  by  dividing  the  SUte  poundage 
quota  by  the  sum  of  all  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundages  in  the  SUte  for  the  1981 
marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota  so  de- 
termined is  to  be  increased  by  the  pounds 
by  which  marketings  of  quoU  peanuts  from 
the  farm  during  marketing  years  begiiming 
with  the  marketing  year  for  the  1980  crop 
were  less  than  the  farm  poundage  quoU. 
Further,  for  any  crop,  a  quantity  oi  peanuts 
equal  to  the  quantity  undermarketed  during 
such  previous  years  may  be  produced  and 
marketed  in  subsequent  years  and  be  con- 
sidered quoU  peanuts  if  the  producer  plant- 
ed an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  pea^iuts  in 
such  previous  year  that,  when  multiplied  by 
the  farm  yield,  should  have  yielded  75  per- 
cent of  the  quoU  poundage  for  the  farm  for 
such  previous  year.  However,  if  the  total  of 
all  the  increases  in  individual  farm  pound- 
age quotas  for  undermarketings  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  national  poundage  quota  for 
a  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is  to  adjust 
the  increases  so  that  the  total  will  not 
exceed  such  percentage.  (Sec.  702(o)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  farm  poundage  quoU  for 
each  farm  that  had  an  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1981  crop,  and  provides  that  such 


quoU  shall  be  the  same  as  that  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  marketing  year,  with 
adjustments  as  described  above  to  reflect 
year-to-year  reductions  in  the  national  and 
SUte  poundage  quotas.  The  conferees  rec- 
ognize that  the  total  of  farm  poundage 
quotas  so  esUblished  will  not  precisely 
equal  the  national  poundage  quoU  due  to 
factors  such  as  rounding.  Such  total,  howev- 
er, shall  be  equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
to  the  national  poundage  quoU.  The  Con- 
ference substitute  also  provides  for  the  car- 
rying forward  to  subsequent  years  of  under- 
marketings from  a  farm  for  prior  years,  up 
to  an  annual  limit  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  national  poundage  quoU. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
any  increases  in  farm  poundage  quotas 
through  the  "carry  forward"  provisions  are 
not  to  l>e  counted  against  the  national 
poundage  quoU.  The  conferees  intend  that 
undermarketings  likewise  not  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  base  farm  poundage  quoU  oth- 
erwise esUblished  for  the  farm  for  purposes 
of  determining  poundage  quotas  under 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

(f)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary, 
by  December  15  of  each  calendar  year,  to 
conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  producing 
quoU  peanuts  in  that  year  to  determine 
whether  the  producers  favor  or  oppose 
poundage  quotas  for  peanuts  produced  in 
the  four  subsequent  calendar  years,  except 
that  if  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
favor  such  quotas,  no  referendum  is  to  be 
held  for  the  other  three  years  of  the  period. 
If  more  than  one-third  of  those  voting 
oppose  quotas,  the  Secretary  is  to  proclaim 
that  quotas  will  not  be  in  effect  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Sec.  702(p)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  if  the  referendum  is  held  aft«r 
December  31.  1981.  it  shall  l)e  aeemed  to 
have  been  held  in  calendar  1981. 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  defines  ceruin  terms 
as  follows: 

(1)  "quoU  peanuts"  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  produced  on  a 
farm  having  a  farm  base  production  pound- 
age that  are  eligible  for  domestic  edible  use. 
are  marketed  or  considered  marketed,  and 
do  not  exceed  the  farm  poundage  quoU  for 
the  farm; 

(2)  "additional  peanuts"  means  (i)  any 
peanuts,  for  any  marketing  year,  that  are 
marketed  from  a  farm  having  a  farm  twise 
production  poundage  and  which  are  in 
excess  of  the  marketings  of  qupu  peanuts 
from  the  farm,  and  (ii)  all  peanuts  marketed 
from  a  farm  having  no  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage: 

(3)  "crushing"  means  the  processing  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oil  for  food  use  and  meal 
for  feed  use,  or  the  processing  of  peanuU  by 
crushing  or  otherwise;  and 

(4)  "domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanute 
and  seed,  and  use  on  a  farm,  except  the  Sec- 
retary may  exempt  from  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanuts  used  to  produce  peanuts 
which  were  not  picked  or  threshed  or  which 
were  marketed  as  boiled  peanuts,  are  unique 
strains,  and  are  not  commercially  available. 
(Sec.  702(q)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  sul>stitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  adding 
the  processing  of  peanuU  into  flakes  to  the 
definition  of  "crushing",  making  a  conform- 
ing change  in  the  definition  of  "domestic 
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edible  use",  and  substituting  "farm  pound- 
age quota"  for  "farm  base  production 
poundage". 

(J)  Sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  farm  poundage 
quota  (Sec.  703) 

For  the  1982-1985  crops  of  peanuts: 
<a)  The  Senate  bill  permits  the  owner  or 
operator  of  any  farm  having  a  farm  base 
production  poundage  to  sell  or  lease  any 
part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such 
poundage  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of 
a  farm  within  the  same  State,  and  permits 
the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  part 
of  such  poundage  to  any  other  farm  owned 
or  controlled  by  such  person.  (Sec.  703(i)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  (1) 
generally  limiting  transfers  of  farm  pound- 
age quotas  (rather  than  farm  base  produc- 
tion poundage)  to  other  farms  within  the 
same  county:  (2)  permitting  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  to  transfer  such  pound- 
age to  another  farm  owned  or  controlled  by 
such  owner  or  operator  if  it  is  within  the 
same  county  or  a  contiguous  county  within 
the  same  State  and  had  a  farm  poundage 
quota  for  1981:  and  (3)  in  States  having  a 
State  poundage  quota  of  less  than  10,000 
tons  for  the  1981  crop,  allowing  transfers  of 
farm  iioundage  quotas  to  any  other  farm 
within  the  State. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  subjects  transfers  of 
farm  base  production  poundage  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  no  transfer  may  be  made  from  a  farm 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  without 
agreement  by  the  lienholders:  (2)  no  trans- 
fer may  l»e  made  if  the  county  committee 
determines  that  the  receiving  farm  does  not 
have  adequate  acreage  to  produce  the  farm 
poundage  quota:  (3)  no  transfer  may  be  ef- 
fective until  a  record  thereof  is  filed  with 
the  county  committee  and  the  committee 
determines  that  the  transfer  complies  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law:  and  (4)  the 
transfer  meets  other  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  (Sec.  703(j)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  a  conforming  amend- 
ment substituting  "farm  poundage  quota" 
for  "farm  base  production  poundage". 
(4)  Marketing  penalties:  disposition  of  addi- 
tional peanuts  (Sec.  704) 
For  the  1982-1985  crops  of  peanuts: 
(a)  The  Senate  bill  subjects  the  market- 
ings of  any  peanuts  for  domestic  edible  use 
in  excess  of  the  farm  poundage  quota  to  a 
penalty  at  the  rate  of  140  percent  of  the 
support  price  for  quota  peanuts  for  the  mar- 
keting year  (August  1  through  July  31).  It 
also  subjects  the  marketings  of  any  addi- 
tional peanuts  from  a  farm  to  the  same  pen- 
alty unless  such  peanuts  are  (1)  placed 
under  loan  at  the  additional  loan  rate  and 
not  redeemed:  (2)  marketed  through  a  desig- 
nated area  marketing  association:  or  (3) 
marketed  under  a  contract  between  han- 
dlers and  producers  pursuant  to  provisions 
specified  elsewhere  in  the  bill.  The  penalty 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  acquires  the 
peanuts  from  the  producer  or  by  the  agent 
through  whom  the  producer  markets  the 
peanuts,  and  such  person  or  agent  may 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  penalty  from  the 
price  paid  the  producer.  If  the  person  re- 
quired to  collect  the  penalty  fails  to  do  so, 
such  person  and  all  persons  entitled  to 
share  in  the  peanuts  or  their  proceeds  are 
made  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 


penalty.  Peanuts  produced  in  a  calendar 
year  in  which  poundage  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  therein 
are  subjected  to  penalties  even  if  they  are 
marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  Further,  if  a  produc- 
er falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  certify  plant- 
ed acres  or  fails  to  account  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  peanuts  produced  on  such  acres,  a 
quantity  of  peanuts  equal  to  the  calculated 
production  on  such  acreage  is  subjected  to 
penalty.  (Sec.  704(f)(1)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  authorize  county  committees  to  waive  or 
reduce  marketing  penalties  in  cases  in 
which  they  determine  that  violations  were 
unintentional  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Errors  in  weight  not 
exceeding  one  tenth  of  one  percent  on  any 
one  marketing  document  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered violations  except  in  cases  of  fraud  or 
conspiracy.  (Sec.  704  (f)(2)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision.  The  conferees  intend, 
however,  that  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  this  provision  will  pro- 
vide for  application  of  existing  administra- 
tive review  procedures  to  decisions  of 
county  committees  in  such  matters. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  imposes,  upon  the 
person  liable  for  the  payment  or  collection 
of  penalties,  liability  for  interest  thereon,  at 
the  rate  charged  the  CoRunodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  the  Treasury  on  the  date 
the  penalty  became  due.  (Sec.  704(f)(3)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  makes  its  penalty  pro- 
visions inapplicable  to  peanuts  produced  on 
a  farm  on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for 
nuts  is  one  acre  or  less  if  the  producers  who 
share  in  the  peanuts  do  not  share  in  pea- 
nuts produced  on  any  other  farm.  (Sec. 
704(f)(4)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(e)  The  Senate  bill  imposes,  until  the  pen- 
alty is  paid,  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  on  any  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to 
penalty  and  on  any  subsequent  crop  subject 
to  quotas  in  which  the  person  liable  for  the 
penalty  has  an  interest.  (Sec.  704(f)(5)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(f)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  liabil- 
ity for  and  amount  of  any  penalty  shall  be 
determined  by  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  that  the  facts  on  which  the 
determination  is  made  as  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
not  reviewable.  It  provides,  however,  that 
nothing  therein  precludes  review  of  any  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  as  to  whether 
the  decision  was  made  in  conformity  with 
applicable  law  and  regulations.  And  it  pro- 
vides that  all  penalties  imposed  under  its 
terms  are  to  be  considered  civil  penalties. 
(Sec.  704(f)(6)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  au- 


thorizing the  Secretary  to  reduce  any  penal- 
ty assessed  against  handlers  if  the  violation 
was  minor  or  inadvertent,  and  will  not 
impair  operation  of  the  peanut  program. 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  permits  only  quota 
peanuts  to  be  retained  for  seed  and  other 
uses  on  a  farm  and  provides  that  peanuts  so 
retained  shall  be  considered  marketings  of 
quota  peanuts  unless  the  Secretary  exempts 
from  this  provision  seeds  of  peanuts  used  to 
produce  peanuts  which  are  not  picked  or 
threshed  or  which  are  marketed  as  boiled 
peanuts,  are  unique  strains,  and  are  not 
commercially  available.  It  prohibits  the  re- 
tention of  additional  peanuts  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  the  marketing  of  such  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use.  And  it  requires  that 
seed  for  planting  any  domestic  peanut  acre- 
age be  obtained  solely  from  quota  peanuts. 
(Sec.  704(g)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable prov'.sion. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(h)  The  Senate  bill  subjects  any  peanut 
handler  to  a  penalty  of  120  percent  of  the 
loan  level  for  quota  peanuts  with  respect  to 
any  quantity  of  peanuts  marketed  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  the  handler  from  any 
crop  tmd  that  the  Secretary  determines  is  in 
excess  of  the  quantity,  grade,  or  quality 
which  could  reasonably  have  been  produced 
from  the  quantity  of  peanuts  having  the 
grade,  kemeal  content,  and  quality  of  quota 
peanuts  acquired  by  the  handler.  (Sec. 
704(h)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(i)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
require  that  the  handling  and  disposal  of 
additional  peanuts  be  supervised  by  agents 
of  the  Secretary  or  by  designated  area  mar- 
keting associations.  It  permits  quota  and  ad- 
ditional peanuts  of  like  type  and  segrega- 
tion or  quality  to  be  commingled  and  ex- 
changed on  a  dollar  value  basis  to  facilitate 
warehousing,  handling  and  marketing.  (Sec. 
704(i)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Coxkference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision,  with  an  amendment  to 
make  clear  that,  as  under  current  law,  fail- 
ure by  a  handler  to  comply  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  governing  the  dispo- 
sition and  handling  of  additional  peanuts 
shall  subject  the  handler  to  penalty  at  the 
rate  of  120  percent  of  the  loan  level  for 
quota  peanuts. 

(j)  The  Senate  bill  permits  handlers  to 
contract  with  producers  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  peanuts  for  cnishing  and  export. 
It  requires  that  the  contracts  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval 
before  April  15  of  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  produced,  except  that  if  a  handler 
contracts  with  a  producer  for  additional 
peanuts  produced  on  a  farm  having  a  farm 
base  production  poundage  at  a  price  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  105  percent  of  the  loan 
rate  for  quota  peanuts,  the  peanuts  may  be 
used  as  quota  peanuts  if  the  contract  is  ap- 
proved before  April  15  of  the  crop  year  and 
all  of  the  producer's  quota  peanuts  have 
been  contracted  for  before  or  at  the  same 
time  that  the  producer's  additional  peanuts 
are  contracted  for.  (Sec.  704(j)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  strik- 
ing the  provision  giving  old  producers  (those 


having  farm  poundage  quotas),  but  not  new 
producers,  the  opportunity  to  contract  for 
the  sale  of  additional  peanuts  for  domestic 
edible  use. 

(k)  The  Senate  bill  permits,  subject  to  the 
minimum  sales  price  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  any  peanuts  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration to  be  made  available  for  domestic 
edible  use.  It  requires  that  additional  pea- 
nuts received  under  loan  be  offered  for  sale 
for  domestic  edible  use  at  prices  that  cover 
at  least  all  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
peanuts  plus  not  less  than  ( I )  100  percent  of 
the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts  if  the  addi- 
tional peanuts  are  sold  and  paid  for  during 
the  harvest  season  upon  delivery  by  and 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  producer: 
(2)  105  percent  of  such  value  if  the  addition- 
al peanuts  are  sold  after  delivery  by  the  pro- 
ducer but  not  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year:  and  (3)  107  percent  of  such 
value  if  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold 
after  December  31.  except  that  additional 
peanuts  produced  outside  the  farm  base 
production  poundage  shall  not  be  sold  into 
domestic  channels  until  all  quota  peanuts 
and  additional  peanuts  produced  within  the 
farm  base  production  poundage  have  been 
contracted  for.  From  the  date  additional 
peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan  to  April  1  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  year  in 
which  the  peanuts  were  harvested,  the  des- 
ignated area  marketing  associations  are 
given  sole  authority  to  accept  or  reject  bids 
when  the  sales  price  determined  as  provided 
above  equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  sell  its  stocks  of  peanuts  unless  an 
association  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration agree  that  bids  may  otherwise  be 
accepted  or  rejected  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
marketing  of  the  peanuts.  (Sec.  704(k)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  strik- 
ing the  prohibition,  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  additional  loan  peanuts  for  domestic 
edible  use,  on  the  sale  for  such  use  of  addi- 
tional peanuts  produced  by  new  growers 
until  quota  peanuts  and  additional  peanuts 
produced  by  old  producers  have  been  con- 
tracted for.  The  Conference  substitute  also 
makes  a  conforming  change  substituting 
"farm  poundage  quota"  for  "farm  base  pro- 
duction poundage",  and  changes  the  April  1 
date  to  March  1. 
(5)  Price  support  program  (Sec.  705) 

(a)  For  the  1982-1985  crops  of  peanuts, 
unless  otherwise  noted: 

(1)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
make  price  support  available  to  producers 
on  quota  peanuts  through  loans,  purchases 
or  other  operations.  It  fixes  the  national  av- 
erage quota  support  rate  for  1982-crop 
quota  peanuts  at  the  national  average  cost 
of  production,  including  land,  but  not  less 
than  $596  per  ton.  Such  rate  for  each  of  the 
1983,  1984,  and  1985  crops  is  fixed  at  the 
rate  for  the  preceding  crop,  adjtisted  to  re- 
flect the  change  of  the  cost  of  production, 
excluding  the  cost  of  land,  between  January 
1  and  December  31  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
level  of  support  is  being  determined.  The 
levels  of  support,  once  announced,  may  not 
be  reduced  by  any  deductions,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  adjustments  for  location 
and  other  factors  specified  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949. 

(2)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
make  price  support  available  to  producers 
on  additional  peanuts  produced  on  a  farm 


having  a  farm  base  production  poundage, 
and  that  do  not  exceed  such  poundage, 
through  loans,  purchases  or  other  oper- 
ations. It  directs  the  Secretary  to  set  the 
level  of  support  as  the  Secretary  finds  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  consideration  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal,  expected 
prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein 
meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  in  for- 
eign markets,  but  provides  that  the  support 
rate  shall  be  set  at  a  level  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  insure  that  there  are  no  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the 
sale  or  disposal  of  the  peanuts.  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  announce  the  support 
level  for  each  crop  not  later  than  February 
15  preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which 
support  is  being  determined. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  price  support  available  to  pro- 
ducers on  additional  peanuts  that  are  in 
excess  of  a  farm's  base  production  poundage 
or  are  produced  on  a  farm  having  no  such 
poundage  through  loans,  purchases,  or 
other  operations.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  the  level  of  support,  Uking  into 
consideration  the  same  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  establishing  the  level  of  support  for 
other  additional  peanuts,  but  at  a  level  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  result  in  no  loss  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the 
program.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  an- 
nounce the  level  of  support,  if  any.  by  Feb- 
ruary 15  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  level  of  support  is  to  be  in  effect. 
(Sec.  705(1).  (2)  and  (3)) 

The  House  amendment,  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1982  crop,  includes  peanuts 
among  the  designated  non-basic  commod- 
ities for  which  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
make  price  support  available,  and  provides 
that  the  price  of  peanuts  shall  be  supported 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  consideration  the 
eight  factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, any  change  in  the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  production  items,  inter- 
est, taxes,  and  wage  rates  during  the  period 
of  January  1 -December  31  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  crop  year  for  which  the 
level  of  support  is  being  determined,  the 
demand  for  peanut  oil  and  meal,  expected 
prices  for  other  vegetable  oils  and  protein 
meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  in  for- 
eign markets.  (Sec.  702) 

The  Conference  substitute  reduces  the 
minimum  support  rate  for  1982  crop  quoU 
peanuts  to  27.5  cents  per  pound,  farmers 
stock  basis;  (2)  provides  that  the  support 
rate  for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops 
of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  the  rate  for  the 
preceding  crop,  adjusted  to  reflect  any  in- 
crease in  the  national  average  cost  of 
peanut  production,  excluding  any  increase 
in  cost  of  land:  (3)  limits  any  increase  in  the 
national  average  quota  support  rate  for 
such  crops  to  six  percent  of  such  rate  for 
the  preceding  crop;  and  (4)  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  support  the  price  of  additional 
peanuts  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  on 
the  same  basis  without  regard  to  whether 
such  peanuts  are  produced  by  old  or  new 
producers. 

(b)  The  Senate  bUl  directs  the  Secretary 
to  make  warehouse  storage  loans  available 
in  each  of  the  three  producing  areas  to  an 
area  marketing  association  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  It  prohibits  the 
Secretary  from  making  such  loans  available 
to  any  cooperative  engaged  in  operations  or 
activities  concerning  peanuts  other  than 
those  specified  above  and  in  section  359  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of   1938.  It  requires 


that  the  area  marketing  associations  be 
used  in  administrative  and  supervisory  ac- 
tivities relating  to  peanut  marketing  and 
price  support.  Loans  to  the  associations  are 
to  Include,  in  addition  to  the  price  support 
value  of  peanuts,  other  costs  reasonably  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  their  peanut  market- 
ing and  price  support  activities.  (Sec. 
705(4)(A)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
require  the  area  marketing  associations  to 
establish  pools  and  maintain  complete  rec- 
ords by  type  for  quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts under  loan  and  for  additional  peanuts 
produced  without  a  contract  between  han- 
dlers and  prcxlucers.  and  to  establish  sepa- 
rate pools  for  such  additional  peanuts  (1) 
marketed  in  excess  of  farm  poundage  quotas 
but  not  in  excess  of  farm  base  production 
poundages,  and  (2)  marketed  in  excess  of 
such  poundages  or  from  famts  having  no 
base  production  poundage.  Net  gains  on 
peanuts  in  each  pool  are  to  consist  of  (1)  for 
quota  peanuts,  net  gains  over  the  loan  in- 
debtedness and  other  costs  or  losses  in- 
curred on  pool  peanuts  plus  an  amount 
from  the  additional  peanut  pool  to  the 
extent  that  net  gains  from  the  sales  from 
such  pool  for  domestic  food  use  equal  any 
loss  on  disposition  of  all  peanuts  in  the 
quota  peanut  pool,  and  (2)  for  additional 
peanuts,  net  gains  over  the  loan  indebted- 
ness and  other  costs  or  losses  incurred  on 
pool  peanuts  less  any  amounts  allocated  to 
offset  any  loss  incurred  on  the  quota  peanut 
pool.  Any  distribution  of  net  gains  on  addi- 
tional peanuts  of  any  type  to  any  producer 
is  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
quoU  peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed 
under  loan  by  such  producer.  (Sec.  705 
(4)(B)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  ( 1 )  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  require  each  area 
marketing  association  to  establish  pools  and 
maintain  records  for  loan  peanuts  by  area 
and  segregation  as  well  as  by  type,  and  (2) 
removing  any  distinction,  for  loan  pool  pur- 
poses, between  additional  peanuts  produced 
by  old  producers  and  those  produced  by  new 
producers. 

(d)  The  SenaU  bill  prohibits  the  Secretary 
from  making  price  support  available  for  any 
crop  with  respect  to  which  poundage  quotas 
have  been  disapproved  by  producers.  (Sec. 
705(5)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(6)  Reports  and  records  iSec.  706) 

The  Senate  bUl  extends  for  four  years  pro- 
visions of  law  requiring  peanut  producers  to 
keep  such  records  and  make  such  reports  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  responsibilities  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
(Sec.  706) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

( 7)  Suspension  of  certain  price  support  pro- 
visions (Sec.  707) 

The  Senate  bill  suspends,  for  the  1982- 
1985  crops,  permanent  provisions  of  law  re- 
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lating  to  price  supports  for  peanuts  as  a 
basic  agricultural  commodity.  (Sec.  707) 

The  House  amendment,  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1982  crop,  repeals  permanent 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  price  supports 
for  peanuts  as  a  basic  agricultural  commodi- 
ty ttnd  strikes  peanuts  from  the  list  of  com- 
modities designated  by  law  as  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities.  (Sec.  701(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

Title  VIII— Soybeahs 
(.1)  Soybean  price  support  (Sec.  801> 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  make  available  to  producers  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  price  support 
for  soybeans  at  a  level  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  simple  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  soybeans  for  each  of  the  preceding  5 
marketing  years,  excluding  the  high  and  the 
low  valued  years.  (Sec.  801) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  the  level  of  support  would  be  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  average  Chicago  quoted 
cash  price  for  number  1  yellow  soybeans  for 
each  of  the  preceding  5  marketing  years,  ex- 
cluding the  high  and  the  low  valued  years. 
(Sec.  801) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  soybeans  received  by  producers 
in  any  marketing  year  is  not  more  than  105 
percent  of  the  support  level  for  soybeans  for 
such  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reduce  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
soybeans  for  the  next  marketing  year  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  maintain  domestic  and  export  mar- 
kets for  soybeans.  However,  the  level  of 
loans  and  purchases  may  not  be  reduced  by 
more  than  10  percent  in  any  year  nor  below 
$4.50  per  bushel.  (Sec.  801) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

Title  IX— Sugar 
(1)  Sugar  price  support  (Sec.  901) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
support  the  price  of  each  of  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sug- 
arcane as  follows: 

(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  sugar  proc- 
essed from  domestically  grown  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  provision  through  March  31.  1982, 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  provide  such 
support  through  purchases  of  processed 
sugar  products  or  through  other  operations 
at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate  to  approximate  a  raw  sugar 
price  of  19.6  cents  per  pound. 

(2)  Effective  October  1.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  support  the  price  of  do- 
mestically grown  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
through  nonrecourse  loans.  In  the  case  of 
sugarcane  the  loans  would  be  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  but 
not  less  than  18  cents  per  pound  for  raw 
cane  sugar  for  the  1982  crop,  18.5  cents  per 
pound  for  the  1983  crop,  19  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1984  crop,  and  19.5  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1985  crop.  In  the  case  of  sugar  beets 
the  loans  would  be  at  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  level  of  loans  for  raw  cane 
sugar.  The  Secretary  must  announce  the 
loan  rate  for  any  fiscal  year  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  practi- 
cable. Loans  could  not  be  made  available 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and 


would  have  to  mature  before  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year.  (Sec.  901) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  ( 1 )  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  support  the  price 
of  sugar  processed  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  through  March  31,  1982, 
through  purchases  at  a  level  determined  ap- 
propriate to  approximate  a  raw  sugar  price 
of  16.75  cents  per  pound:  and  (2)  establish- 
ing the  support  price  for  the  1982  through 
1985  sugarcane  crops  under  the  nonrecourse 
loan  provision  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  but  not  less 
than  17  cents  per  pound  for  the  1982  crop, 
17.5  cents  per  pound  for  the  1983  crop,  17.75 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1984  crop,  and  18 
cents  per  pound  for  the  1985  crop. 
Title  X— Grain  Reserves  and  National  Ag- 

RICULTtTRAL    COST    OF    PRODUCTION    STAND- 
ARDS Review  Board 

SUBTITLE  A— GRAIN  RESERVES 

(1)   Producer  reserve  program  (Sees.    1001 
and  1002) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  discretionary  authority  to 
carry  out  the  producer  storage  program  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  (Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  program.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  loans 
made  under  the  producer  storage  program 
shall  be  made  at  the  same  level  of  support 
as  provided  under  the  regular  loan  program 
for  wheat  or  feed  grains  or  at  such  higher 
level  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
(Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that 
loans  made  under  the  producer  storage  pro- 
gram shall  be  made  at  such  level  of  support 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  except 
that  the  loan  rate  may  not  be  less  than  110 
percent  of  the  current  support  level  under 
the  regular  wheat  or  feed  grain  program 
and  in  no  event  less  than  $3.85  per  bushel  in 
the  case  of  wheat  and  $2.80  per  bushel  in 
the  case  of  com.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  loans  under  the  producer  stor- 
age program  shall  be  made  at  a  level  not 
less  than  the  current  support  level  under 
the  regular  wheat  and  feed  grain  progrsutns. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary 
in  making  use  of  this  authority  would  pro- 
vide a  loan  rate  for  the  producer  reserve 
sufficiently  in  excess  of  the  regular  loan 
rate  as  to  encourage  producer  participation 
in  the  program. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram may  provide  for  certain  other  terms 
and  conditions.  (Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  the 
program  provide  for  certain  other  terms  and 
conditions.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  for  redemption  and  market- 
ing of  wheat  and  feed  grains  stored  under 
the  program  without  regard  to  the  maturity 
dates  of  the  loans  (release  of  the  commod- 
ities) whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  market  price  for  the  commodity 
has  reached  a  specified  level  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  (Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
market  price  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  has,  on 


each  of  15  consecutive  market  days,  reached 
a  level  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  the  then 
current  level  of  support  under  the  regular 
wheat  or  feed  grain  program,  the  Secretary 
may  remove  the  penalties  for  early  repay- 
ment. Whenever  the  market  price  during 
such  15-day  period  exceeds  135  percent  of 
the  regular  support  level,  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  storage  payments:  and  whenever 
the  market  price  during  such  15-day  period 
exceeds  145  percent  in  the  case  of  feed 
grains  and  160  percent  in  the  case  of  wheat 
of  the  regular  support  level,  the  Secretary 
may  impose  market  rates  of  interest.  (Sec. 
902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(e)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  may  extend  for  all  pro- 
ducers in  a  State,  for  a  period  of  30  days  and 
for  such  additional  30-day  [teriods  as  neces- 
sary, the  date  for  termination  of  storage 
payments  or  imposition  of  market  rates  of 
interest  in  the  settlement  of  loans  redeemed 
if  (i)  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation State  committee  for  such  State 
submits  a  request  for  the  delay  and  (ii)  the 
Secretary  does  not  deny  the  request  in  writ- 
ing within  10  days  after  the  request  is  sub- 
mitted. (Sec.  902) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

The  Conference  substitute  confers  broad 
discretion  on  the  Secretary  to  establish 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  producer  re- 
serve program.  In  exercising  this  discretion, 
the  conferees  urge  that  when  the  market 
price  for  the  commodity  has  reached  the  re- 
lease level,  the  Secretary  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  delaying  the  date  for  termina- 
tion of  storage  payments  and  the  imposition 
of  market  rates  of  interest  in  settlement  of 
loans  in  any  State  or  area  upon  receipt  of 
recommendations  therefor  from  the  State 
ASC  committee.  This  is  important  since  the 
announcement  of  market  prices  having 
reached  the  release  level  may  trigger  deliv- 
eries of  grain  in  such  quantities  in  certain 
areas  as  to  create  serious  disruption  of 
transportation  facilities,  thereby  causing 
delay  in  the  expeditious  settlement  of  loans 
.and  hardship  to  producers  in  any  private 
sale  of  grain  and  otherwise  to  the  local 
economy.  Furthermore,  the  release  of  grain 
is  based  on  a  national  average  price.  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  the  actual  market 
price  may  be  substantially  below  the  nation- 
al average  release  level.  To  require  the  re- 
lease of  grain  In  such  areas  at  the  same  time 
as  elsewhere  in  the  country  could  cause  seri- 
ous economic  dislocation  to  producers. 

(f)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  charged  participants  in  the 
producer  storage  program  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  rate  of  interest  charged  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  by  the  Treasury 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or 
adjust  interest.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  in 
such  amounts  and  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  when  the 
market  price  for  wheat  or  feed  grains 
reaches  the  release  level.  (Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  participants  shall 
be  based  upon  the  rate  charged  CCC  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  adjust  in- 
terest. In  addition,  the  rate  of  interest  with 
respect  to  wheat  or  feed  grains  under  the 
producer  storage  program  stored  during  the 
IS-day  period  when  market  prices  exceed 
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the  levels  specified  in  item  (d)  above  shall, 
beginning  immediately  after  the  end  of  such 
period,  be  the  market  rate  of  interest  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Senate 
and  House  agriculture  committees  at  least 
14  days  before  taking  action  with  respect  to 
a  determination  (and  the  reason  therefor) 
that  an  emergency  condition  exists  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  require  producers  to 
repay  loans  plus  accrued  interest  and  other 
charges  prior  to  the  maturity  dates  of  the 
loans.  (Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(h)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  specify  the  quantity  of  wheat  or  feed 
grains  to  be  stored  under  the  program  and 
authorizes  an  upper  limit  on  the  amount  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  placed  in  the  reserve, 
except  that  the  upper  limit  may  not  be  less 
than  700  million  bushels  for  wheat  and  1 
billion  bushels  for  feed  grains.  (Sec.  1001) 

The  House  amendment  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary from  placing  any  limit  on  the  quanti- 
ty of  wheat  or  feed  grains  that  may  be 
stored  under  the  program.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(i)(A)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  when- 
ever the  producer  storage  program  is  in 
effect  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  wheat  or 
feed  grains  at  less  than  110  percent  of  the 
current  release  price  level  under  the  pro- 
gram. (Sec.  1001)  (NOTE:  Under  current  law 
this  minimum  is  105  percent  of  the  current 
call  level  under  the  producer  storage  pro- 
gram.) 

The  House  amendment  establishes  the 
minimum  resale  level  for  CCC  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  whenever  a  producer  storage 
program  is  in  effect,  at  105  percent  of  the 
price  level  ai  which  the  Secretary  may  en- 
courage repayment  of  producer  storage 
loans  by  the  imposition  of  market  rates  of 
interest,  that  is.  whenever  the  market  price 
for  15  consecutive  market  days  exceeds  145 
percent  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  and  160 
percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  of  the  current 
level  of  support  under  the  regular  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(B)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks 
when  a  producer  stoNige  program  is  in 
effect  shall  not  apply  to— 

(i)  sales  or  other  disposals  under  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sentences  of  section  407  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (emergency  feed  pro- 
gram) and  section  813  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  (disaster  reserve):  and 

(ii)  sales  of  com  for  use  in  the  pr(xluction 
of  alcohol  for  motor  fuel.  (Sec.  902) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  (NOTE:  Sections  1003  and  1106  of 
the  Senate  bill  repeal  the  provisions  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (i)  above.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(J)  The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
county  committee  to  forgive  part  or  all  of 
the  penalties  and  requirements  that  would 
normally  be  imposed  whenever  a  producer 
samples,  turns,  moves,  or  replaces  grain  or 
any  other  commodity  which  is  security  for  a 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation    producer 


loan  or  is  held  under  a  reserve  program  in 
violation  of  the  law  or  regulations.  In  order 
to  exercise  such  authority  the  county  com- 
mittee would  have  to  determine  that  the 
violation  occurred  inadvertently,  by  acci- 
dent, because  of  lack  of  knowledge  or  under- 
standing of  the  law  or  regulations,  or  be- 
cause the  producer  or  his  agent  acted  to 
prevent  spoilage  of  the  commodity,  and  that 
the  violation  did  not  result  in  harm  or 
damage  to  the  rights  or  Interests  of  any 
party  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  so 
certifies  to  the  State  ASC  committee.  (Sec. 
902) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  either  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  or  the  State  ASC  committee  shall 
have  60  days  to  disapprove  the  action  of  the 
county  committee  to  forgive  a  violation  and 
any  such  action  not  disapproved  within  60 
days  shall  be  considered  approved. 

(k)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  the  producer  storage  program.  (Sec.  1001 ) 

The  House  amendment  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  the  CCC  for  such  purpose.  (Sec. 
902) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(2)  International  emergency  food  reserve 
The  Senate  bill  repeals  section  111  of  the 

Agricultural  Act  of  1949  which  encouraged 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  to 
develop  an  international  system  of  food  re- 
serves and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  food 
reserve  as  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  toward  such  a  system.  (Sec.  1002) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  conferees  note  that  in  1980  the 
United  States  adopted  the  Food  Security 
Wheat  Reserve  Act  to  establish  a  national 
reserve  solely  to  assist  in  meeting  emergen- 
cy humanitarian  food  needs  in  developing 
countries.  Section  111  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  encourages  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  other  countries 
to  establish  similar  food  reserves.  By  delet- 
ing the  Senate  provision,  the  conferees  do 
not  intend  that  this  action  should  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  United  States  support 
for  international  controls  of  any  such  re- 
serves. 

(3)  Disaster  reserve  (Sec.  1003) 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  section  813  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  which  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  esUblish  a  disaster 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  75  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  in  order 
to  alleviate  distress  resulting  from  a  natural 
disaster.  The  commodities  to  be  designated 
for  the  disaster  reserve  are  to  be  acquired 
through  the  price  support  program  if  avail- 
able or  through  purchase,  in  which  event 
hay  or  other  livestock  forage  may  also  be 
acquired.  (Sec.  1003) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  makes  the  dis- 
aster reserve  provisions  of  section  813  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Conforming  amendment  (Sec.  1004) 
The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Agricultural 

Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980 
to  change  the  level  at  which  stocks  of  com- 
modities in  a  trade  suspension  reserve  may 


be  released,  from  105  percent  of  the  call 
level  under  the  producer  storage  program  to 
105  percent  of  the  release  level  under  that 
program.  (Sec.  1004)  (Note  The  call  level  is 
eliminated  by  the  bill.) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  sets  the  stock 
release  level  at  110  percent  of  the  release 
level  under  the  producer  storage  program. 

subtitle  B— national  AGRICULTURAL  COST  OP 
PRODUCTION  STANDARDS  REVIEW  BOARD 

(S)  Membership  of  Board  (Sec.  1006) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  an  11  member 
National  Agricultural  Cost  of  Production 
Standards  Review  Board.  The  Board  is  to  be 
composed  of  7  members  who  are  engaged  in 
the  commercial  production  of  a  major  agri- 
cultural commodity,  3  members  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  costs  of  producing  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  who  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fields  of  agricultural  economics, 
banking,  finance,  accounting,  or  related 
areas,  and  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  shall  advise  the  Board  as 
to  the  methodology  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  making  its  cost  of  production  (^cu- 
lations.  The  Department  representatives 
serves  for  an  indefinite  period  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  may 
not  serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Board.  (Sec.  1602) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  an  8 
member  Board  composed  of  7  members  who 
produce  a  major  agricultural  commodity 
and  who  rely  on  that  activity  for  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  Income,  and  1  member  with 
knowledge  of  the  costs  of  pr(xluclng  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  with  adequate  back- 
ground in  the  fields  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics and  accounting.  (Sec.  1002) 

The  Ccnference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(C)  Functions  of  the  Board  (Sec.  1007) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  review  the  cost  of  production  method- 
ology used  by  the  Department  in  determin- 
ing cost  of  production  estimates.  (Sec.  1603) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  review  the  cost  of  production 
formulas  and  the  implementation  of  those 
formulas  in  determining  specific  cost  of  pro- 
duction figures,  including  the  information 
relied  upon  in  arriving  at  such  formulas.  In 
addition,  the  Board  may  submit  findings  of 
actual  costs  of  production  to  the  Depart- 
ment. (Sec.  1003(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

( 7)  Board  meetings  (Sec.  1008) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Board  to 
meet  twice  annually,  or  more  frequently,  if 
necessary.  (Sec.  1604) 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Board 
to  meet  annually,  or  more  frequently,  if  nec- 
essary. Also,  the  Board  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  schedule  its  meetings  to  permit 
prepubUcation  review  of  the  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cost  of  production  re- 
ports. (Sec.  1003(d)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(8)  Recommendations    to   Secretary   (Sec. 
1009) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Board,  within 
120  days  after  written  submission,  on  the 
disposition  of  recommendations  of  the 
Board  to  the  Secretary.  (Sec.  1605) 
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The  Hoxise  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  such  reports  promptly.  (Sec. 
1003(b)) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(9)  ReporU  iSec.  10X0) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Board  to 
submit  a  written  report  90  days  after  the 
end  of  each  calendar  year  and  immediately 
prior  to  the  Board's  expiration.  The  report 
will  deal  with  the  Board's  activities  and  rec- 
ommendations and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees.  (Sec.  1606) 

The  House  amendment  requires  an  annual 
report  without  specifying  when  it  is  to  be 
submitted  and  requires  that  the  report  in- 
clude a  listing  of  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  Secretary  and  their  disposition. 
(Sec.  1003(c)) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(JO)  Transfer  of  functions 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  to  the  Board 
any  functions  duplicating  those  provided  for 
in  this  subtitle  which  are  currently  being 
carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  Department. 
(Sec.  1007) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference   substitute    deletes    the 
House  amendment. 
(11)  Termination  (Sec.  1014) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  September  30,  1985. 
(Sec.  1610) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
authority  of  the  Board  shall  be  applicable 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crop  years.  (Sec. 
1008) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

Title  XI— Miscellaneous 

SUBTITLE  A— MISCELLANEOUS  COMMODITY 
PROVISIONS 

(i)  Payment  limitations  (.Sec.  1101) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  no  payment 
(excluding  disaster  payments)  may  be  made 
under  any  of  the  annual  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  of  a  State.  (Sec.  1101(6)) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  provides  that  the  payment  limita- 
tion shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  owned 
by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or  agencies 
thereof,  so  long  as  such  lands  are  farmed 
primarily  in  the  direct  furtherance  of  a 
public  function,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury.  (Sec.  901 ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(2)  Finality  of  determinations  (Sec.  1102) 
The    Senate    bill    makes    permanent    an 

amendment  to  section  385  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  providing  for  fi- 
nality of  determinations  by  the  Secretary 
with  regard  to  any  payment,  loan,  or  other 
activity  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice  programs.  (Sec.  1102) 

The  House  amendment  makes  this  same 
provision  effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops.  (Sec.  903) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Supplemental  set-aside  authority  (Sec 
1105) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  for  the  1982  through  1985  crops 


of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland,  notwithstanding  any 
prior  announcement  to  the  contrary,  if  an 
embargo  is  placed  on  exports  of  any  such 
commodity.  (Sec.  905) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  ap- 
plying the  authority  to  either  an  acreage 
limitation  or  set-aside  program. 

(4)  Normally  planted  acreage  and   target 
prices  (Sec.  1106) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  the  Secretary  may  require,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  that  producers  not  exceed  the  acreage 
on  the  farm  normally  planted  to  crops  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  adjusted  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  equitable.  The  normal  crop  acreage 
for  any  crop  year  would  be  reduced  by  any 
set-aside  and  diverted  acreage  and  would  be 
determined  based  on  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  crops  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
The  Secretary  may  require  producers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  to  keep  necessary 
records. 

The  House  amendment  also  provides  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  requires  producers 
not  to  exceed  their  normal  crop  acreage,  the 
Secretary  may  increase  the  target  price  pay- 
ments for  the  commodity  involved  (or  if  no 
payments  are  in  effect  for  such  crop  provide 
for  payments)  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate  to  compensate 
prcKlucers  for  not  exceeding  their  normal 
crop  acreage  and  participating  in  the  re- 
quired set-aside.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  payments,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  changes  in  cost  of  production  re- 
sulting from  not  exceeding  the  normal  crop 
acreage.  If  pajrments  are  provided  for  any 
commodity  under  this  provision,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  for  payments  for  any 
other  commodity  as  necessary  for  effective 
operation  of  the  program.  The  Secretary 
shall  adjust  payments  under  this  provision 
to  reflect  any  land  diversion  payments.  (Sec. 
908) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  to 
(i)  authorize  the  Secretary,  whenever  a  set- 
aside  is  in  effect,  to  require  producers  not  to 
exceed  the  acreage  on  the  farm  normally 
planted  to  crops  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  reduced  by  any  set-aside  or  divert- 
ed acreage  and  (ii)  allow  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion in  establishing  the  base  acreage. 

The  conferees  urge  the  Secretary,  in  exer- 
cising the  Secretary's  discretionary  author- 
ity to  determine  the  acreage  base  for 
normal  crop  acreage  purposes,  to  give  con- 
sideration to  current  production  patterns  so 
as  not  to  discriminate  among  the  farm  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

(5)  Reduction  in  interest  to  discourage  price 
support  loan  defaults 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  progressively  reduce  interest 
charges  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loans  up  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  one 
year  of  storage  charges  in  order  to  neutral- 
ize the  incentive  to  default  in  a  period  of  de- 
clining prices.  Any  such  reduction  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  interest  due. 
(Sec.  909) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 


The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(6)  Normal  supply  (Sec.  1107) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  supply  of 
wheat,  com,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  for  the 
marketing  year  for  any  of  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  such  commodities  is  not  likely 
to  be  excessive  and  that  program  measures 
to  reduce  or  control  the  planted  acreage  of 
the  crop  are  not  necessary,  such  a  decision 
shall  constitute  a  determination  that  the 
total  supply  of  the  commodity  does  not 
exceed  the  normal  supply  and  no  determi- 
nation to  the  contrary  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  such  commodity 
for  such  marketing  year.  (Sec.  910) 

(Note:  The  effect  of  the  provision  would 
be  to  cause  determinations  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  specified 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  the  reclama- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  on  the  same  basis  and 
using  the  same  criteria  as  used  for  the  com- 
modity programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

( 7)  Nonquota  tobacco  subject  to  quota  (Sec. 
1108) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
Maryland  (type  32)  tobacco,  when  it  is  non- 
quota tobacco,  may  not  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  section  320  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Section  320 
makes  nonquota  tobacco  produced  in  any 
area  of  the  Nation  where  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  for  any  kind  of  tobacco  subject 
to  the  quota  for  the  quota  tobacco  tradition- 
ally produced  in  that  area,  except  for  tobac- 
co that  the  Secretary  finds  is  readily  and 
distinguishably  different  from  any  kind  of 
quota  tobacco.  (Sec.  916) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment,  incorporating  it  in  a  re- 
statement of  section  320  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Section  320,  which 
was  originally  enacted  in  1974,  is  designed  to 
preserve  the  effectiveness  of  the  tobacco 
program  by  discouraging  the  production  of 
tobacco  not  under  quota  in  areas  of  the 
Nation  where  tobacco  farmers  have  elected 
to  comply  with  marketing  quotas. 

In  the  restatement,  the  Conference  substi- 
tute makes  it  clear  that  section  320  does  not 
apply  to  tobacco  produced  in  any  State 
where  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  when 
such  tobacco  is  represented  to  be  nonquota 
tobacco  and  such  tobacco  is  readily  and  dis- 
tinguishably different  from  all  kinds  of 
quota  tobacco,  as  determined  through  the 
application  of  standards  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  inspection  and  identification 
of  tobacco. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary, 
in  implementing  section  320,  construe  the 
term  "area"  to  mean  the  entire  State  in 
which  any  kind  of  quota  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced. This  construction  will  avoid  the  dis- 
ruption caused  by  the  production  of  non- 
quota tobacco  in  States  where  producers 
have  approved  marketing  quotas  and  will 
help  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  tobacco 
program  in  those  States. 

The  Conference  substitute  also  narrows 
the  House  amendment  so  as  to  exempt 
Maryland  (type  32)  tobacco  from  the  appli- 
cation of  section  320  when  it  is  nonquota  to- 


bacco and  produced  in  a  quota  area  on  a 
farm  for  which  a  marketing  quota  for  Mary- 
land (type  32)  tobacco  was  established  when 
marketing  quotas  for  that  kind  of  tobacco 
were  last  In  effect  (1965).  In  accordance 
with  existing  law,  the  Conference  substitute 
also  exempts  from  the  application  of  section 
320  certain  types  of  cigar  tobacco  that  have 
never  been  under  quota  but  are  produced 
within  a  State  where  marketing  quotas  for 
other  kinds  of  tobacco  are  in  effect. 

The  conferees,  in  recognition  of  the  need 
for  the  Secretary  to  distinguish  between 
quota  and  nonquota  tobaccos  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tobacco  program,  intend 
that  the  Secretary  make  that  determination 
through  the  application  of  (i)  the  standards 
issued  for  the  inspection  and  identification 
of  quota  tobaccos  and  (ii)  such  certification 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate and  necessary. 

(8)  Tobacco  program  cost  (Sec.  1109) 

The  House  amendment  expresses  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
other  than  incidental  administrative  ex- 
pense. The  Secretary  is  directed  to  promul- 
gate regulations  within  his  existing  author- 
ity to  carry  out  this  objective  by  January  1, 
1982,  and  to  make  any  recommendations  for 
legislative  changes  to  achieve  this  objective 
no  later  than  January  1982.  (Sec.  917) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  a  conforming 
amendment  to  make  both  dates  January 
1982. 

(9)  Support  program  for  oil  sunflower  seeds 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  support  the  price  of  the  1981 
through  1985  crops  of  sunflower  seeds 
through  loans  and  purchases  at  such  level, 
not  less  than  $8.00  per  hundredweight,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  in  re- 
lation to  competing  r-ommodities  and  taking 
into  consideration  domestic  and  foreign 
supply  and  demand  factors.  Loans  under 
this  program  shall  not  be  made  earlier  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  shall 
mature  before  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 
(Sec.  919) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees,  however, 
urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  seri- 
ously consider  using  its  discretionary  au- 
thority to  implement  a  sunflower  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  event  of  a  serious  disruption  in 
the  market  for  sunflowers. 

SUBTITLE  B — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

(10)  Special  grming  and  hay  program  (Sec. 
1110) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  special  wheat 
acreage  grazing  and  hay  program  to  clarify 
that  it  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary 
and  to  change  the  reference  to  acreage  set- 
aside  provisions  to  reduced  acreage  and  land 
diversion  provisions.  (Sec.  1105) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(11)  Emergency  feed  program  (Sec.  1111) 

<a)  The  Senate  bill  deletes  provisions  re- 
quiring that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, on  such  terms  aind  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  are  in  the  public  interest, 
provide  farm  commodities  or  products  for 
purposes  of  relieving  distress  caused  by  (i) 


economic  conditions  or  (ii)  major  disasters, 
and  make  feed  available  for  assistance  in 
preserving  foundation  herds  of  livestock  in 
areas  where  the  Secretary  determines  an 
emergency  exists.  (Sec.  1106(a)) 

The  House  amendment  retains  these  pro- 
visions but  makes  them  discretionary.  (Sec. 
911) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  1105  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  give 
the  Secretary  discretionary  authority  to  im- 
plement an  emergency  feed  program  for 
purposes  of  assisting  poultry  producers 
struck  by  natural  disasters,  the  same  as  is 
currently  authorized  for  livestock  produo- 
ers.  (Sec.  1106(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(12)  Farm  income  protection  insurance 

program  study  (Sec.  1112) 

The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  13-member  special  task  force  to 
study  the  concept  of  farm  income  protec- 
tion insurance  and  the  feasibility  of  such  in- 
surance as  an  alternative  to  the  current 
price  support,  income  maintenance,  and  dis- 
aster assistance  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  task  force  would 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  commodi- 
ty and  farm  organizations,  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. E>epartment  of  Agriculture  officials, 
farmers,  and  individuals  from  academic 
fields.  The  task  force  will  report  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  committees 
within  18  months  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
and  will  be  dissolved  not  later  than  45  days 
thereafter.  (Sec.  1107) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(13)  State  agency  authority  for  grain  inspec- 
tions at  export  port  locations  (Sec.  1113) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  United  States 
Grain  Standards  Act  to  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspiection  Serv- 
ice, effective  180  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill,  to  delegate  authority  to  perform  of- 
ficial grain  Inspection  and  weighing  func- 
tions at  export  port  locations  to  State  agen- 
cies that  performed  official  inspection  at  an 
export  port  location  prior  to  July  1.  1976, 
and  are  designated  to  perform  official  in- 
spection at  locations  other  than  export  port 
locations  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision.  (Sec.  1108) 

Note.— Currently,  only  State  agencies 
that  were  performing  official  inspections  at 
export  port  locations  on  July  1,  1976,  may 
be  delegated  such  authority.) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  sut>stitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  adding 
an  additional  criterion  to  further  limit  the 
application  of  this  provision  to  State  agen- 
cies that  operate  in  States  from  which  total 
annual  exports  of  grain  do  not  exceed,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  5  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  grain  exported  from 
the  United  States  annually. 

In  connection  with  adopting  this  provision 
which  broadens  the  Administrator's  present 
authority  to  delegate  official  inspection  au- 
thority at  export  port  locations  to  certain 
State  agencies  that  otherwise  would  be  in- 
eligible for  such  delegation,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  highest  level  of 
integrity  be  preserved  in  the  official  Inspec- 


tion and  weighing  program.  Accordingly,  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should,  when  reviewing  the 
qualifications  of  each  new  applicant  for 
such  delegation,  give  due  consideration  to 
any  history  of  performance  of  grain  inspec- 
tion functions  under  the  Act  as  well  as 
other  relevant  considerations.  In  addition,  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  no  au- 
thority should  be  delegated  to  any  agency 
under  this  provision  unless  the  Administra- 
tor is  satisfied  that  such  agency  will  comply 
with  all  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  of  the 
regulations  and  Instructions  thereunder, 
and  that  the  integrity  of  the  inspection  and 
weighing  program  will  be  maintained. 

(14)  Distribution  of  surplus  commodities, 
special  nutrition  projects  (Sec.  1114) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  when 
government  stocks  of  surplus  commodities 
acquired  under  the  price  support  programs 
exceed  those  amounts  needed  for  distribu- 
tion to  domestic  commodity  programs  and 
foreign  food  assistance,  and  amounts  antici- 
pated to  tie  purchased  by  the  commercial 
trade,  such  commodities  shall  be  made  avail- 
able without  charge  or  credit  to  nutrition 
projects  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  and  to 
child  nutrition  programs.  (Sec.  108) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  gov- 
ernment stocks  of  commodities  acquired 
under  the  price  support  programs  shall  be 
made  available  without  charge  or  credit  to 
nutrition  projects  established  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
to  child  nutrition  programs,  and  to  fcKxl 
banks  participating  in  the  fcK>d  bank  pro- 
gram established  under  section  211  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980.  (Sec.  914(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
specifying  that  the  surplus  Government 
stocks  of  commodities  to  be  made  available 
under  authority  of  this  provision  should  be 
those  that  are  not  likely  to  be  sold  by  the 
CCC  or  otherwise  used  in  programs  of  com- 
modity sale  or  distribution.  In  acquiring 
stocks  under  the  price  support  programs, 
the  Department  should,  wherever  possible, 
purchase  the  commodity  to  be  supported  in 
a  variety  of  forms  so  as  to  facilitate  resale 
or  distribution  and  thereby  minimize  stor- 
age costs.  For  example,  when  the  depart- 
ment is  acquiring  cheese,  it  should,  wherev- 
er practicable,  purchase  a  variety  of  cheeses, 
not  just  Cheddar. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  converts  the 
food  bank  demonstration  project  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  211  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1980  into  a  permanent  food 
bank  program.  Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ctiTTy  out  the  program  would  be  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated,  and  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  directed  to  minimize  the  pa- 
perwork requirements  placed  on  participat- 
ing food  banks.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  restricting  distribution  of 
commodities  in  areas  where  the  food  stamp 
program  is  in  operation  shall  not  apply  to 
the  distribution  of  surplus  commodities 
made  through  the  food  banks.  (Sec.  914(b)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  to 
change  the  food  bank  demonstration 
projects  to  special  nutrition  projects  and  to 
change  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  final 
report  regarding  the  projects  from  October 
1.  1982.  to  January  1.  1984.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to  submit 
a  progress  rer>ort  on  the  special  nutrition 
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projects  to  Congress  on  July  1,  1983.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that  at  the 
time  the  final  report  is  sent  to  Congress 
action  will  be  taken  to  either  continue  or 
terminate  the  special  nutrition  projects. 

(i5)    Department   of  Agriculture   advisory 
committeet  ISec.  1116) 

The  SenaU  bill  revises  title  XVIII  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  relating 
to  advisory  committees  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  eliminate  unnecessary  du- 
plication with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA).  to  reduce 
the  reporting  and  recordkeeping  require- 
ments, and  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the  title. 
The  provisions  of  title  XVIII  do  not  apply 
to  Department  of  Agriculture  advisory  com- 
mittees that  are  composed  entirely  of  Feder- 
al Government  employees,  are  established 
by  statute  or  reorganization  plan,  or  are  es- 
tablished by  the  President. 

The  Senate  bill— 

<a)  retains  the  purposes  and  definitions 
contained  in  current  law; 

(b)  retains  the  memt>ership  limitations  in 
current  law  that  prohibit  any  person  who  is 
not  a  Department  of  Agriculture  employee 
from  simultaneously  serving  on  more  than 
one  advisory  committee;  that  prohibit  more 
than  one  person  from  the  same  organization 
from  serving  on  the  same  advisory  conunit- 
tee;  and  that  limit  the  term  of  any  member 
to  6  consecutive  years.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  waive  any  of  the  limi- 
tations in  appropriate  cases; 

(c)  reduces  the  requirements  for  the 
annual  report  to  require  only  a  copy  of  the 
report  prepared  under  the  FACA  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  advisory  committee;  a  list  of 
the  members  of  each  committee  including 
their  principal  places  of  residence,  employ- 
ers, and  other  major  sources  of  income  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  and  a  state- 
ment of  expenses,  incurred  by  each  member 
in  coimection  with  advisory  committee  busi- 
ness, for  which  reimbursement  was  received 
from  any  source  other  than  the  United 
States  or  the  member's  employer; 

(d)  retains  the  provisions  regarding 
budget  prohibitions  that  provide  that  no  ad- 
visory committee  shall  expend  funds  In 
excess  of  10  percent  of  its  estimated  annual 
operating  costs,  or  $500,  whichever  is  great- 
er, until  such  time  as  the  committee  ex- 
plains the  need  for  the  additional  expendi- 
tures to  the  Secretary;  but  deletes  current 
provisions  requiring  advisory  committees  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  explanation  as  to 
why  any  additional  expenditures  were  not 
known  at  the  time  the  budget  was  estimated 
and  prohibiting  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  additional  expenditures  unless  the  Secre- 
tary finds  they  are  essential  to  the  advisory 
committee's  mission;  and 

(e)  retains  the  provisions  for  termination 
of  advisory  committees  that  expend  funds 
in  excess  of  their  estimated  annual  operat- 
ing costs  by  more  than  10  percent,  or  $500, 
whichever  is  greater,  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary;  that  fail  to  file  all  required 
reports;  that  fail  to  meet  for  2  consecutive 
years;  that  are  responsible  for  functions 
that  would  or  should  be  performed  by  Fed- 
eral employees;  or  that  do  not  serve  or  have 
ceased  to  serve  an  essential  function.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  provision  deletes  the  re- 
quirements that  an  advisory  committee  be 
terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  the  FACA  or  this  title,  and  that 
any  advisory  committee  that  is  reestab- 
lished, after  having  been  terminated,  main- 
tain files  containing  all  records,  reports,  and 


files  of   the   terminated  committee.   (Sec. 
1109) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(i6)  Cost  of  production  study  (5ec.  1117) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  current  law  to 
revise  the  factors  to  be  included  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  annual  cost  of  production 
study.  Variable  costs  would  specifically  in- 
clude interest  costs.  The  study  requirements 
that  the  return  on  fixed  costs  be  "equal  to 
the  existing  interest  rates  charged  by  the 
Federal  Land  Bank",  that  the  return  for 
management  be  "comparable  to  the  normal 
management  fees  charged  by  other  compa- 
rable industries",  and  that  the  studies  be 
based  on  the  size  unit  that  requires  one  man 
to  farm  on  a  full-time  basis  would  be  delet- 
ed. (Sec.  1131) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

( 1 7)  Unlawful  to  offer  for  sale  or  advertise 
protected  seed  when  not  certified  by  a 
State  agency  (Sec.  1118) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Federal  Seed 
Act  to  make  unlawful  the  advertising  or  of- 
fering for  sale,  by  variety  name,  of  uncerti- 
fied seed,  when  said  seed  is  a  variety  which 
may  be  sold  only  as  a  class  of  certified  seed. 

(Note.— Current  law  makes  only  the 
actual  sale  of  such  uncertified  seed  unlaw- 
ful.) (Sec.  1126) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(18)  Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  iSec.  1119) 

(a)  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  the  Secretary  with  new 
authority  to  take  remedial  measures  with 
resp>ect  to  plant  pests  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  an  extraordinary 
emergency  exists.  The  House  amendment 
requires  that  any  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  authority  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, F^mgicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  (Sec. 
918) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  Secretary  consult  with  the  Governor  of 
the  State  involved  before  making  a  finding 
that  the  State's  measures  are  inadequate, 
prior  to  taking  remedial  Federal  action  with 
regard  to  an  extraordinary  plant  pest  emer- 
gency. (Sec.  918) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  note, 
however,  that  this  provision  does  not  pre- 
clude the  Secretary  from  consulting  on  this 
matter  with  whomever  else  the  Secretary 
chooses,  including  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  State  involved. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
before  the  Secretary  takes  action  with 
regard  to  an  extraordinary  plant  pest  emer- 
gency, the  Secretary  must  issue  a  public  an- 
nouncement and  file  a  statement  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  detailing  the 
action  the  Secretary  intends  to  take  and  the 
reasons  for  the  action.  This  procedure  must 
also  be  followed  whenever  the  Secretary 
wishes  to  change  any  action  previously 
taken.  (If  the  Federal  Register  statement 


cannot  be  filed  prior  to  taking  the  action.  It 
must  be  filed  on  the  first  business  day  fol- 
lowing the  action.)  (Sec.  918) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  if  the  Federal  Register  state- 
ment cannot  be  filed  prior  to  taking  the 
action,  it  must  be  filed  within  a  reasonable 
time,  not  to  exceed  5  business  days,  after 
commencement  of  the  action. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  cost  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  extraordinary  emergency 
provisions  be  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
SUtes.  (Sec.  918) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  under- 
stand that  the  language  in  the  bill  that 
reads  "The  cost  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be  at 
the  exi>ense  of  the  United  States"  means 
those  costs  In  excess  of  ongoing  Federal- 
State  cooperative  cost-sharing  programs 
that  are  attributable  to  the  declaration  of 
an  extraordinary  emergency  and  does  not 
mean  the  United  States  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  those  portions  of  the  program 
that  were  initiated  independently  of  the  ex- 
traordinary emergency  and  before  a  declara- 
tion of  extraordinary  emergency  was  made, 
but  may  be  continued  throughout  the  dura- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  emergency.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  United  States  shall  be 
held  responsible  for  actions  taken  by  the 
State  that  do  not  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  con- 
ferees' understanding  that  the  State  will 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  eradicate  infesta- 
tions of  plant  pests  without  reliance  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  and,  in  this 
regard,  bear  the  cost  of  such  efforts. 

Further,  the  conferees  note  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  does  not  conflict  with  the 
views  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee expressed  in  its  report  on  the  Agricul- 
ture, Rural  Development,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-248).  In  that  report, 
the  Committee  stated:  "The  Committee  ex- 
pects the  Department  to  continue  its  efforts 
in  assuring  that  Federal  expenditures  do 
not  displace  reasonable  levels  of  State,  local. 
or  private  contributions  for  cooperative  con- 
trol programs,  and  furthermore,  expects  the 
policy  of  prior  notification  of  Congress  of 
any  proposed  exercise  of  the  emergency  au- 
thority [specified  in  P.  L.  97-46]  to  be  con- 
tinued." 

(e)  The  House  amendment  gives  the  Sec- 
retary discretion  to  pay  compensation  for 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  Secretary's 
actions  to  control  the  plant  pests  under  the 
extraordinary  emergency  provision.  (Sec 
918) 

The  Senate  biU  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(19)  Continuation  of  Federal  crop  insurance 

pilot  programs 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corp>oration  to  contin- 
ue for  the  1982  through  1985  crop  years,  its 
pilot  program  through  which  Federal  crop 
insurance  is  made  available  through  certain 
selected  county  offices  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  report  to  Congress 
by  February  1,   1985,  on  the  comparative 


costs  of  all  delivery  systems  used  in  crop 
years  1981  through  1984.  (Sec.  1601) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(20)  White  House  confererice  on  agriculture 
The  House  amendment  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Agriculture  to  be  held  not  later  than  one 
year  after  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  would  be  to  study 
current  problems  in  the  agricultural  sector 
and  to  develop  recommendations  regarding 
short-term  and  long-term  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Members  of  the  conference  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
heads  of  agricultural  producer  organizations 
and  consumer  organizations,  representatives 
of  the  banking  industry  and  agribusiness 
and  agricultural  producers.  A  report  would 
be  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  I*resident 
and  Congress  within  1  year  after  the  mem- 
bers are  appointed.  (Sec.  1701) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  sut>stitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(21)  User  fees  for  reports  and  publications 
(Sec.  1121) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  request,  to 
furnish  pamphlets,  reports,  and  other  publi- 
cations prepared  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in  carrying  out  agricultural  eco- 
nomic research  and  statistical  reporting 
i;inctions  and  to  charge  reasonable  fees  for 
such  materials.  All  moneys  received  in  pay- 
ment shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  Treas- 
ury account  and  may  be  used  to  pay  direct 
expenses  of  such  materials  or  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  appropriations  which  will  bear 
these  costs.  (Sec.  1901) 

The  Sei.i,U  biU  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  intend 
that  this  provision  shall  em|K)wer  the  Secre- 
tary to  furnish,  upon  request,  copies  of  pam- 
phlets, reports,  publications,  and  other 
media  prepared  by  the  Department  and  to 
charge  such  fees  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reasonable.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  work  or  services  per- 
formed or  for  documents,  reports,  publica- 
tions, or  other  media  provided  shaU  be  de- 
posited in  a  separate  account  or  accounts  to 
be  available  until  expended  and  may  be 
used  to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  such  work, 
service,  documents,  reports,  publications,  or 
other  media  and  to  repay  or  make  advances 
to  appropriations  of  funds  which  do  or  will 
initially  bear  all  or  part  of  such  costs. 

(22)  Inspection  and  other  standards  for  im- 
ported meat  products  (Sec.  1122) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  effective  October  1,  1981,  to 
require  that  all  meat  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  meet  the  standards 
for  Inspection,  sanitation,  quality,  species 
verification,  and  residue  testing  applicable 
to  domestically  produced  meat  products, 
and  prohibits  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  meat  products  that  do 
not  meet  these  standards.  The  Senate  bill 
also  prohibits  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  all  meat  products  that 
were  produced  using  agricultural  chemicals, 
animal  drugs,  or  medicated  feeds  not  ap- 
proved for  the  same  use  in  the  production 
of  domestic  meat  products.  (Sec.  1439) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  all 
carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat 


food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equines,  capable  of 
use  as  human  food,  offered  for  importation 
into  the  United  States  meet  the  standards 
for  inspection,  sanitation,  species  verifica- 
tion, and  residue  testing  applicable  to  the 
same  articles  when  produced  domestically. 
In  addition,  it  prohibits  the  importation  of 
meat  or  meal  food  products  produced  using 
agricultural  chemicals  or  animal  drugs  the 
use  of  which:  (i)  has  been  prohibited  in  the 
production  of  similar  domestic  products  for 
reasons  of  health  or  safety  by  final  judicial 
or  administrative  action  that  has  become  ef- 
fective; or  (ii)  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  render  the  products  adulterat- 
ed. The  President  may  waive  the  restriction 
on  imports  in  clause  (i)  if  the  President 
finds  that  it  will  result  in  serious  damage  to 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  United  States  and  reports  the 
basis  of  that  finding  to  Congress  10  days 
before  the  waiver  becomes  effective. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
provision  wUl  be  effective  30  days  after  en- 
actment, except  for  the  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  meat  and  meat  food  products 
produced  with  chemicals  or  drugs  prohibit- 
ed from  use  in  the  production  of  domestic 
products,  which  shall  become  effective  1 
year  after  enactment  and.  thereafter,  on  the 
same  date  that  a  prohibition  on  domestic 
use  of  a  chemical  or  drug  becomes  effective, 
unless  that  date  is  less  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  order  imposing  the  prohibi- 
tion in  which  case  the  effective  date  with  re- 
spect to  imported  products  will  be  6  months 
after  the  date  of  such  order.  (Sec.  1801) 

The  Conference  substitute  is  a  combination 
of  the  Senate  provision  and  the  House 
amendment.  It  provides  that  all  imported 
carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat 
food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equines,  capable  of 
use  as  human  food,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  inspection,  sanitary,  quality,  species 
verification,  and  residue  standards  as  are 
applied  to  similar  products  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  imported  meat 
articles  that  do  not  meet  such  standards 
shall  not  be  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  enforce  the  provision  through  (i)  random 
inspections  for  species  verification  and  for 
residues,  and  (ii)  random  sampling  and  test- 
ing of  internal  organs  and  fat  of  the  car- 
casses for  residues  at  the  point  of  slaughter 
by  the  exporting  country  through  coopera- 
tive agreement  or  other  arrangement.  This 
sampling  and  testing  must  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  methods  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  provisions  become  effective  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
the  Secretary  has  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions. 
(23)  Bankruptcy  Act  definitions 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  by  adding  the  following  definitions: 

(a)  "farm  produce"  includes  all  crops, 
poultry,  livestock  or  dairy  products  in  an 
unmanufactured  state; 

(b)  "farm  produce  storage  facility"  in- 
cludes businesses  that  store  farm  produce 
on  bailment  contact  or  purchase  it  in  bulk 
quantities  from  farmers; 

(c)  "storage  facility  receipt"  includes  any 
document  routinely  issued  as  evidence  of 
ownership  of  farm  produce  stored  in  a  stor- 
age facility.  (Sec.  1116) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 


(24)  Who  may  be  a  debtor 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  by  restricting  the  debtor  operator  of  a 
farm  produce  storage  facility  to  the  reme- 
dies found  in  chapters  7  (liquidation)  and  11 
(corporate  reorganization)  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Act.  (Sec.  1117) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(25)  Priorities 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  by  creating  a  priority  for  claims  made 
by  farm  producers  who  suffer  loss  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  or  conversion  of  farm 
produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facility.  This  priority  is  limited  to  $2,000 
per  farm  producer  and  applies  to  sales  or 
conversions  that  take  place  within  180  days 
before  (1)  the  filing  date  of  the  bankruptcy 
petition  or  (2)  the  date  the  debtor  ceases  to 
do  business,  whichever  occurs  first.  As  a 
member  of  the  class  of  general  creditors 
such  a  farm  producer  is  given  priority  over 
payment  of  taxes  and  claims  for  services 
rendered  but  ranks  t>elow  claims  for  admin- 
istrative expenses,  wages,  salaries  and  com- 
missions, and  claims  for  contributions  to 
employee  benefit  plans.  (Sec.  1120) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(26)  Expedited     abandonment     of    farm 
produce 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  (section  555). 
This  section  creates  a  statutorily  mandated 
timetable  applicable  to  the  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  in  bankruptcy  proceeding 
filed  by  a  debtor  who  operates  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility.  Abandonment  is  a 
procedural  step  in  bankruptcy  whereby  the 
bankruptcy  court  removes  property  from  its 
jurisdiction  when  (i)  the  court  determines 
that  the  bankrupt  did  not  have  an  owner- 
ship Interest  in  the  property  or  (ii)  the 
property  was  subject  to  a  valid  security  in- 
terest held  by  a  third  piarty.  This  section— 

(a)  requires  that  the  trustee,  within  10 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion, examine  the  bankrupt's  books  and  rec- 
ords for  purposes  of  identifying  those  per- 
sons who  have,  or  may  claim  to  have,  an 
ownership  Interest  or  a  security  interest  in 
any  farm  produce  turned  over  to  the  trustee 
by  the  debtor; 

(b)  requires  that  the  trustee,  within  30 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion, conduct  an  audit  of  the  farm  produce 
delivered  to  the  trustee  by  the  debtor,  sell 
the  produce  for  its  then  market  value,  and 
place  the  proceeds  in  an  interest  bearing  ac- 
count; 

(c)  requires  that  the  bankruptcy  court, 
within  60  days  after  the  filing  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy petition,  conduct  a  hearing,  after 
giving  notice  to  all  interested  parties,  and 
rule  on  all  requests  for  abandonment  then 
pending.  All  requests  for  abandonment 
must  be  filed  at  least  5  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  hearing,  except  for  instances  in- 
volving excusable  neglect.  No  abandonment 
request  may  be  considered  by  the  court 
after  the  distribution  of  the  farm  produce 
proceeds,  except  in  cas^s  where  notice  of 
the  pendency  of  the  proceeding  was  not  re- 
ceived by  a  claimant  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  the  claimant; 
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(d)  requires  that  the  bankruptcy  court 
order  abandonment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  with  re- 
spect to  each  claim  of  an  affected  creditor 
or  other  person  who  establishes,  to  the 
court's  satisfaction,  that— 

(I)  the  produce  was  held  by  the  debtor  as 
a  bailee  only  and  title  to  the  produce  was 
vested  in  the  claimant,  or 

(il)  the  produce  is  determined  to  be  a  part 
of  the  debtor's  estate  and  is  of  inconsequen- 
tial value  or  is  burdensome  to  the  estate  be- 
cause the  claimant  holds  a  valid  security  in- 
terest in  the  produce; 

<e)  provides  that  a  claimant's  production 
of  a  valid  storage  facility  receipt  (or  an  affi- 
davit verifying  ownership  of  such  a  receipt 
in  the  case  where  the  original  receipt  has 
been  placed  on  deposit  as  collateral  for  a 
loan  without  any  assignnient  of  ownership 
interest)  shall  he  sufficient  to  establish  a 
right  to  a  share  of  the  proceeds  equal  in 
value  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of 
farm  produce  specified  in  the  document; 

<f)  requires  that  the  bankruptcy  court, 
within  90  days  after  the  filing  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy petition,  direct  the  trustee  to  aban- 
don the  farm  produce  proceeds  (identified 
pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  this  section) 
in  the  following  manner: 

(i)  Each  claimant  who  establishes  that  he 
had  stored  produce  with  the  bankrupt  (but 
title  remained  with  the  claimant)  shall  re- 
ceive a  pro  rata  share,  in  comparison  to  the 
shares  of  like  claimants,  of  the  proceeds 
held  by  the  trustee  which  are  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of 
commodities  that  were  originally  delivered 
by  the  claimant.  The  value  of  the  produce 
shall  be  calculated  using  the  price  received 
by  the  trustee  at  the  time  of  its  sale.  Any 
storage  or  handling  charges  due  the  bank- 
rupt or  the  bankrupt's  estate  shall  be  de- 
ducted before  payment  is  made  to  the  claim- 
ant. 

(ii)  Each  claimant  who  establishes  that 
the  debtor's  estate  contains  farm  produce 
which  is  of  inconsequential  value  or  is  bur- 
densome to  the  estate,  and  in  which  the 
claimant  holds  a  security  interest,  shall  re- 
ceive a  pro  rata  share  of  the  remaining  pro- 
ceeds of  the  liquidated  farm  produce,  said 
pro  rata  share  being  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  claimant's  secured  interest  in  the 
farm  produce  sold.  Any  handling  charges 
shall  be  deducted  before  distribution  is 
made  to  the  claimant. 

(iii)  Distribution  of  the  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds which  the  court  orders  abandoned 
must  commence  within  20  days  of  the  entry 
of  the  orders  of  abandonment; 

(g)  provides  that  the  compensation  and 
expenses  of  the  court  and  the  trustee  which 
were  incurred  in  connection  with  the  liqui- 
dation and  abandonment  of  the  farm 
produce  shall  be  paid— 

(i)  from  funds  retained  by  the  trustee  in 
payment  of  storage  and  produce  delivery 
charges; 

(ii)  from  accrued  interest  on  farm  produce 
proceeds;  and 

(iii)  from  the  gross  farm  produce  proceeds 
held  by  the  trustee  prior  to  the  distribution 
of  any  such  proceeds. 

No  other  expenses  of  the  court  or  trustees 
may  be  deducted  from  farm  produce  pro- 
ceeds; 

(h)  provides  that,  if  there  are  farm 
produce  proceeds  left  over  after  all  claim- 
ants have  been  paid,  said  unclaimed  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  held  by  the  court  In  an  inter- 
est l)€aring  account  for  1  year  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  person  who  may  present  an  un- 
timely claim  for  abandorunent  in  accord- 


ance with  the  section.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  funds  shall  be  distributed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
applicable  to  estate  liquidation: 

(i)  discourages  the  frivolous  appeal  of 
abandonment  orders  and  resultant  stays  by 
requiring  the  appellant  to  post  an  appeal 
bond  equal  to  the  amount  of  farm  produce 
proceeds  affected  by  the  stay.  In  addition, 
those  persons  who  successfully  defend  the 
appeal  of  an  abandonment  order  shall  be 
awarded  interest  and  a  payment  equal  to 
the  difference  l>etween  the  farm  produce 
liquidation  price  and  the  highest  intermedi- 
ate price  reached  by  the  farm  produce 
during  the  pendency  of  the  appeal; 

(j)  precludes  the  treatment  of  bailed  prop- 
erty held  by  the  bankrupt  as  assets  of  said 
bankrupt  in  a  chapter  11  corporate  reorga- 
nization, unless  the  owner  of  the  balled 
property  consents  to  said  treatment; 

(k)  permits  the  bankruptcy  court  to 
extend  the  timetable  for  abandonment  of 
farm  produce  specified  in  this  section  when 
(a)  the  case  Is  complex,  and  (b)  the  Interests 
of  the  claimants  will  not  he  materially  in- 
jured by  additional  delay:  and 

(1)  authorizes  the  appointment  of  the  di- 
rector of  a  State  agency  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  presiding  over  the  liquidation  of 
Insolvent  farm  storage  facilities  licensed  in 
that  State  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  USDA.  In  the 
case  of  facilities  licensed  under  the  VS. 
Warehouse  Act,  as  co-trustee  for  purposes 
of  executing  the  provisions  contained  In  this 
section.  The  co-trustee  shall  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  performing  any  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  a  trustee  pursuant  to  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
shall  not  receive  any  compensation  from  the 
assets  of  the  estate  for  the  services  per- 
formed pursuant  to  this  section.  (Sec.  1121) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference   substitute    deletes    the 
Senate  provision. 
127)  Deposits  of  agricultural  products  for 

storage 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  amends  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  to  provide  that  any 
party  who  deposits  agricultural  prcxlucts  for 
marketing,  handling,  shipping,  or  other  dis- 
position (as  well  as  storage)  in  a  federally  li- 
censed warehouse  Is  deemed  to  have  depos- 
ited the  same  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act  and  any  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  (Sec. 
1122(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  creates  a  60-day  statu- 
tory lien  In  favor  of  farm  producers  who  sell 
farm  produce  to  a  warehouseman  licensed 
under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  and 
who  have  not  received  the  consideration 
agreed  upon.  The  size  of  the  lien  is  equal  to 
the  consideration  agreeJ  upon  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  produce.  The  lien  runs  against 
products  In  the  facility  In  excess  of  those  re- 
quired to  satisfy  receipted  obligations, 
against  like  products  In  transit  for  which 
payment  has  not  been  made,  and  against 
unencumbered  products  held  in  other  loca- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  warehouseman. 
The  Hen  attaches  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  contract  for  sale.  (Sec.  1122(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 


{28t  Statutory  liens 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  power  of 
the  trustee  In  bankruptcy  to  avoid  the 
fixing  of  a  statutory  lien  on  properly  of  the 
debtor  does  not  apply  to  a  lien  created  by 
the  provision  described  In  Item  27(b)  above. 
(Sec.  1125) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

Title  XII— Agricultural  Exports  and 

Public  Law  480 

subtitle  a— general  export  provisions 

il)   Agricultural    Export    Credit   Revolving 

Fund  (Sec.  1201) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  designates  the  fund  es- 
tablished in  this  section  as  the  "Agricultural 
Export  Credit  Revolving  Fund".  (Sec.  1201) 

The  House  amendment  designates  the 
fund  as  the  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Revolving  Fund  for  Export  Market  Develop- 
ment and  Expansion".  (Sec.  915) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  conferees  note  that  this  section  au- 
thorizes short-term  credit  to  be  made  from  a 
new  revolving  fund  to  facilitate  agricultural 
exports  that  would  develop  U.S.  export  mar- 
kets or  expand  existing  ones.  The  authority 
provided  under  this  section  does  not  in  any 
way  limit  the  authority  conferred  on  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  section 
5(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
but  is  intended  to  provide  an  additional 
mechanism  for  promoting  export  sales  of 
U.S.  agricultural  conunodlties. 

With  budget  pressures  as  restrictive  as 
they  are  now.  the  conferees  would  certainly 
be  reluctant  to  recommend  any  new  funding 
unless  they  believed  the  program  would  pro- 
vide multiple  paybacks  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  economy.  The  conferees  believe  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  CCC  revolving  fund. 

Moreover,  the  conferees  are  not  recom- 
mending a  long-term  budget  commitment. 
The  revolving  fund  requires  only  a  one-time 
appropriation  for  the  Initial  loans.  Principal 
and  interest  from  repayment  would  gener- 
ate moneys  for  future  loans.  To  ensure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  program,  the  confer- 
ees believe  that  Implementation  should  not 
be  unduly  delayed. 

While  farm  exports  have  been  Increasing 
at  a  brisk  pace  over  the  years,  the  1981  level 
shows  a  disturbingly  smaller  Increase  than 
that  In  recent  years.  In  1980  alone,  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  contributed  a 
net  gain  of  $29  billion  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  to  help  pay  for  imported  oil.  If  the 
level  of  farm  exports  Is  allowed  to  stagnate, 
the  U.S.  trade  picture  could  become  quite 
bleak.  It  is  important  to  make  additional 
credit  available  through  a  revolving  fund  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  that  from  happening. 

The  conferees  are  confident  that  the  In- 
vestment made  through  a  one-time  appro- 
priation for  the  revolving  fund  will  return 
Its  value  to  the  economy  many  times  over, 
and  the  conferees  are  hopeful  that  this 
measure  will  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

(b)  The  Hotise  amendment  provides  that 
moneys  from  the  fund  shall  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  expansion,  as  well  as  for  market  de- 
velopment. In  areas  where  there  Is  substan- 
tial potential  for  enhancing,  as  well  as  de- 
veloping, regular  commercial  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  (Sec.  915) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  provision  re- 
ferring to  the  expansion  or  enhancement  of 

markeU.  (Sec.  1201) 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c>  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ensure  that  the 
revolving  fund  is  used  to  equitably  finance 
sales  to  the  greatest  feasible  number  of 
countries  consistent  with  maximizing 
market  opportunities.  (Sec.  915) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  the  same  provi- 
sion except  that  it  does  not  use  the  phrase 
"maximizing  market  opportunities."  (Sec. 
1201) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  specifies  that  all  funds 
received  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion in  payment  for  credit  extended  from 
the  revolving  fund  shall  be  added  to  and 
become  a  part  of  the  fund.  (Sec.  1201) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  specifically  refers  to  interest 
or  other  receipts  on  investments  and  credit 
obligations  as  included  within  the  meaning 
of  all  funds.  (Sec.  915) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(e)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  Secretary's  annual  report  to  Congress 
include  the  names  of  the  United  States  or- 
ganizations whose  exports  are  supported 
through  the  use  of  the  fund  and  the  total 
amount  of  credit  provided  to  each  organiza- 
tion. (Sec.  915) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  report  Include  the  names  of 
the  exporters  in  the  United  States  that  re- 
ceive any  credit  provided  under  this  provi- 
sion and  the  uitai  arr.o;<nt  of  credit  provided 
to  each  »"uch  exporter  stated  separately  for 
each  commodity  for  which  the  credit  was 
extended. 

(2)  Congressional  consultation  on  bilateral 
commodity  supply  agreements  (Sec.  1202) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  President  to 
notify  and  consult  with  the  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees,  at  least  30 
days  before  the  United  States  enters  Into 
any  bilateral  international  agreement,  other 
than  a  treaty.  Involving  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assure 
access  by  a  foreign  country  or  instrumental- 
ity to  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts on  a  commercial  basis,  to  explain  the 
terms  of  and  reasons  for  entering  Into  the 
agreement  and  to  receive  recommendations. 
If  any.  (Sec.  1202) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  would  encour- 
age the  President  to  notify  and  consult  with 
the  appropriate  congressional  committees  as 
soon  as  practicable  before  the  United  States 
enters  Into  any  bilateral  international 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  involving  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  assure  access  by  a  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality  to  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities or  products  on  a  commercial  basis 
and  to  explain  the  terms  of  and  reasons  for 
entering  into  the  agreement. 

Also,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the  phrase 
"appropriate  committees  of  Congress" 
means  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Senate  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tion Committee. 


(3)  Congressional  review  of  certain  export 
sales  of  Ccnnmodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  no 
agreement,  entered  into  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision,  providing  for 
the  sale,  barter,  or  exchange  for  export  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) 
owned  or  controlled  commodities,  having  a 
fair  market  value  on  the  world  market  In 
excess  of  $5  million,  for  which  the  amount 
to  be  received  by  the  CCC  is  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  value,  shall  be  valid— 

(i)  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports to  Congress  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ment: and 

(ii)  unless  Congress  does  not  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  agree- 
ment within  30  days  of  continuous  session 
after  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  report. 

In  addition,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by  ad- 
journment sine  die  and  is  defined  to  exclude 
days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In  session 
because  of  adjournment  longer  than  3  days 
to  a  day  certain.  (Sec.  11 15) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(4)  Special  standby  export  subsidy  program 
iSec.  1203) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  formulate  a  special  stand- 
by export  subsidy  program  for  agricultural 
commodities  designed  to  neutralize  expK>rt 
subsidy  programs  of  other  countries.  The 
program  would  be  implemented  only  after 
the  President  makes  a  determination  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  an 
act.  policy,  or  practice  of  another  country 
results  In  substantial  displacement  of  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  or  results  In  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  markets 
materially  below  prices  U.S.  suppliers  must 
charge  to  supply  the  same  market:  that  the 
act.  policy,  or  practice  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try involves  the  use  of  export  subsidies  to 
support  that  country's  commodities  In  for- 
eign markets  other  than  the  United  States: 
and  that  a  mutually  acceptable  resolution 
of  the  matter  cannot  be  obtained  through 
(X>nsultations.  The  special  export  subsidy 
program,  however,  could  not  be  used  with 
respect  to  cotton.  In  implementing  this  pro- 
gram the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  (Sec. 
1203(a)-<d)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  amendments  to  (I) 
make  implementation  of  the  special  standby 
export  subsidy  program  discretionary  and 
(ii)  provide  that  the  authority  provided  by 
this  provision  is  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of,  any  other  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  by  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

Even  though  Implementation  of  the  spe- 
cial standby  export  subsidy  program  is  made 
discretionary,  the  conferees  expect  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  the  authority  provided  in  this 
section.  If  the  President  makes  the  appro- 
priate determinations,  unless  the  President 
also  determines  that  other  appropriate 
measures  authorized  by  law  would  be  more 
effective. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  finding  that 
Canadian  and  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity subsidy  programs  are  causing  substan- 
tial displacement  in  export  sales  of  U.S.  po- 
tatoes. The  Secretary  is  strongly  urged  to 


implement  a  special  standby  export  subsidy 
program  to  neutralize  the  effects  on  sales  of 
United  States  potatoes  resulting  from  these 
subsidy  programs.  (Sec.  1203(e)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  conferees  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  loss  of  sales  of  fresh  and  processed  pota- 
toes produced  In  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly In  the  Northeast,  because  of  heavy  for- 
eign shipments,  particularly  from  Canada 
and  the  European  Ek»nomic  Community. 

Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  formed 
a  potato  task  force  to  study  these  and  relat- 
ed problems.  The  conferees  call  on  the  De- 
partment to  complete  this  study  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  study,  if  the 
Secretary  suspects  that  serious  Injury  to  the 
domestic  potato  Industry  or  substantial  dis- 
placement of  export  sales  of  U.S.  potatoes  is 
occurring  because  of  foreign  subsidies,  the 
Secretary  Is  urged  to  initiate  prompt  reme- 
dial steps  under  existing  authorities.  Includ- 
ing that  conferred  in  section  1203,  as  appro- 
priate, and  recommend  to  Congress  further 
legislation  If  needed. 

(5)   Agricultural   embargo   protection   (Sec. 
1204) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  compensate  farmers  In  the 
event  of  the  imposition  of  a  suspension  or 
restriction  (embargo),  for  reasons  of  nation- 
al security  or  foreign  policy,  on  the  export 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  any  for- 
eign country  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title.  If  the  export  sales  of  the  embar- 
goed commodity  to  the  foreign  country 
during  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  embargo  was  imposed  exceed  3  percent 
of  the  total  export  sales  of  the  commodity 
by  the  United  States  to  all  foreign  countries 
during  that  same  time  period,  and  If  the  em- 
bargo is  not  Imposed  In  connection  with  an 
embargo  of  all  United  States  exports  to 
such  foreign  country.  If  these  conditions  are 
met,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  make  pay- 
ments or  loans,  or  both,  in  specified 
amounts  to  producers  of  the  embargoed 
commodity  as  follows: 

(I)  payments  would  be  made  in  equal 
amounts  at  90-day  intervals,  beginning  90 
days  after  Imposition  of  the  embargo,  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  difference  between  100 
percent  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodi- 
ty on  the  date  of  Imposition  of  the  embargo 
and  the  average  market  price  for  the  com- 
modity during  the  60-day  period  Immediate- 
ly following  the  imposition  of  export  con- 
trols. In  the  case  of  commodities  for  which 
payments  to  producers  are  authorized  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  the 
total  payment  would  be  based  on  the  rate  of 
payment  as  determined  above  times  the  pro- 
ducer's farm  program  payment  yield,  or  the 
farm  yield,  times  the  farm  program  acreage. 
In  the  case  of  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  which  price  support  Is  authorized 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  total 
payments  would  be  based  on  the  rate  of 
payment  times  the  amount  of  the  commodi- 
ty sold  by  the  producer  during  the  period 
that  the  export  control  is  in  effect.  Pay- 
ments would  be  made  available  as  long  as 
the  embargo  Is  in  effect;  and 

(ii)  loans,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  pay- 
ments, would  be  made  available  to  produc- 
ers (If  a  loan  program  Is  in  effect  for  the 
commodity)  at  100  percent  of  parity  during 
the  period  that  the  embargo  is  in  effect. 
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The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue  regu- 
lations and  Is  directed  to  use  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  these 
provisions.  (Sec.  1204) 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  increase  the  loan  rate  under  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949.  if  a  loan  program  is 
In  effect  for  the  commodity  involved,  in  the 
event  of  a  suspension  (embargo)  on  the 
export  sales  of  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  any  foreign  country  to  which  com- 
mercial export  sales  of  the  embargoed  com- 
modity exceed  50  percent  of  the  average 
total  U.S.  commercial  export  sales  to  the 
foreign  country  for  the  previous  5  years,  or 
with  which  the  United  States  otherwise  con- 
tinues commercial  trade.  This  provision 
would  only  apply  to  commodities  for  which 
the  embargo  could  reasonably  be  presumed 
by  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  annual  ton- 
nage of  exports  of  the  affected  commodities 
by  more  than  2  percent. 

The  loan  rate  would  be  established  at  90 
percent  of  parity  for  any  embargo  based  on 
reasons  other  than,  or  in  addition  to.  na- 
tional security  and  at  a  level  not  less  than 
the  average  market  price  for  the  commodity 
during  the  15  marketing  days  preceding  the 
embargo  if  the  embargo  is  imposed  solely 
for  reasons  of  nationah  security.  The  in- 
creased loan  rate  would  apply  to  new  loans 
after  the  date  of  imposition  of  the  embargo 
and  would  continue  to  be  available  as  long 
as  the  embargo  is  In  effect.  At  the  end  of 
the  embargo,  the  loan  rate  would  be  adjust- 
ed over  a  9-month  period  In  four  approxi- 
mately equal  steps  to  the  level  that  would 
otherwise  be  in  effect  for  the  embargoed 
commodity  if  there  had  been  no  embargo. 

For  losins  received  under  this  provision, 
producers  would  receive  payment  for  stor- 
age charges.  (Sec.  1108) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(6)  Development  of  plans  to  alleviate  ad- 
verse impact  of  export  embargoes  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  (.Sec.  1205) 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  adverse  impact  on  farmers,  ele- 
vator operators,  common  carriers,  and  ex- 
porters   resulting    from    the    embargo    of 
extxirt  sales  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  any  foreign  country,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall— 

(1)  Develop  a  comprehensive  contingency 
plan  Including  an  assessment  of  the  flexibil- 
ity of  existing  farm  programs  to  allow  for 
actions  to  offset  the  adverse  impact  of  an 
embargo:  an  evaluation  of  the  information, 
including  its  availability,  needed  to  deter- 
mine, on  an  emergency  basis,  the  impact  of 
an  embargo:  and  criteria  for  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  impact  of  an  embar- 
go should  be  offset: 

<il)  Submit  to  Congress  recommendations 
for  changes  in  existing  programs,  or  for  new 
programs,  necessary  to  appropriately 
handle  the  impact  of  any  embargo  for 
which  compensation  under  section  1204  (of 
S.  884)  is  not  provided  (see  item  5  above): 

(III)  Submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  imple- 
menting and  administering  the  provisions  of 
section  1204  (of  S.  884)  providing  for  com- 
pensation: and 

(iv)  Before  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration (CCC)  makes  any  purchases  to  offset 
the  Impact  of  an  embargo,  require  the  CCC 
to  prepare  an  economic  justification  to  de- 
termine if  purchases  of  any  commodity  are 
needed:  estimate  beneficial  and  detrimental 
effects  of  the  embargo  on  exporters  to  de- 
termine if  assistance  is  needed:  and  limit 
any  purchases  to  the  types  and  grades  of 
commodities  affected  by  the  embargo  and 


make  such  purchases  at  or  near  the  current 
market  prices.  (Sec.  1206) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

( 7)  Study  of  the  trade  policies  and  practices 
of  foreign   governments   with    respect    to 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  foreign  governments 
that  adversely  affect  exports  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities  tuid  report  to  Congress, 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  results  of  the  study  along  with 
recommendations  for  action  considered  nec- 
essary to  protect  agricultural  trade  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  (Sec.  1205) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  a  strong 
export  market  for  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities and  their  products  Is  essential  not 
only  to  the  well-being  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  our  economy  but  to  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  conferees  also 
recognize  that  the  practices  and  policies  of 
foreign  governments— and  those  of  our 
major  trading  partners  in  particular— can 
have  an  Important  effect  on  our  exports. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  strongly  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  along  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
closely  monitor  the  policies  and  practices  of 
foreign  governments,  determine  whether 
those  policies  and  practices  adversely  affect 
our  agricultural  exports,  take  appropriate 
action  under  existing  law  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  such  policies  and  practices,  and 
keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  advised  as  to  the  situation.  If  ex- 
isting authorities  are  inadequate  to  protect 
and  expand  our  agricultural  export  mar- 
kets, the  Secretary  is  expected  to  make  ap- 
propriate legislative  recommendations. 

(8)  Export  sales  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
The    House    amendment    expresses    the 

sense  of  Congress  that  agreements  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  for  sales  of  wheat, 
com.  soybeans,  or  feed  grains  to  any  foreign 
country  should  provide  for  a  sales  price  not 
less  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  commod- 
ity. (Sec.  nil) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

In  deleting  this  provision  and  the  study  of 
export  grain  marketing  alternatives  In  item 
10,  Infra,  the  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  expect  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  others  in  the  Executive  Branch  to 
exert  the  maximum  effort  possible  to  obtain 
the  highest  prices  possible  for  agricultural 
commodities  exported  from  the  United 
States.  Producers  of  those  commodities  de- 
serve no  less.  Specifically,  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  conferees  that  the  Secretary  attempt  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  price  under  exist- 
ing authority  in  any  sales  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country.  In  carrying  out  this  task 
the  Secretary  is  also  urged  to  look  at  vari- 
ous alternatives  that  might  be  developed  to 
provide  producers  with  higher  prices  for 
their  export  commodities— recognizing  the 
administrative  difficulties  of  some  of  the 
proposals  adv<x;ated— and  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  any  legislative  recommendations 
the  Secretary  might  deem  appropriate. 


(9)  Export  purchase  price 

The  House  amendment  requires  exporters 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  pay  no  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  commodity  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  The  fair  market  value 
shall  be  determined  by  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity on  the  appropriate  commodity  ex- 
change at  the  time  of  purchase  by  the  com- 
pany. (Sec.  1112) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(10)  Study  of  alternative  export  marketing 
of  grain 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
velop legislative  proposals  to  provide  alter- 
native marketing  and  pricing  programs  to 
assure  that  American  producers  of  wheat, 
soybeans,  com,  and  other  feed  grains  re- 
ceive an  average  price  from  foreign  purchas- 
ers that  is  not  less  than  the  average  domes- 
tic cost  of  production.  The  average  domestic 
cost  of  production  shall  be  based  on  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics  and  shall  in- 
clude the  average  acquisition  value  of  land 
as  the  cost  of  land.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  these  proposals  to  Congress  by 
January  1,  1983.  (Sec.  1113) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(11)  Consultation  on  grain  marketing  (Sec. 
1206) 

The  Senate  bill  encourages  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  In  coordination  with  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  to  continue  consul- 
tations with  other  major  grain  exporting 
nations  toward  the  goal  of  establishing 
more  orderly  marketing  of  grain  and  achiev- 
ing higher  farm  income  for  grain  producers. 
(Sec.  nil) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substituts  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(12)  Expansion  of  international  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  products  thereof  (Sec.  120D 

.  The  House  amendment  provides  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should,  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  expansion 
of  International  markets,  consult  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  Japan  to  develop 
mutually  acceptable  standards  for  the  certi- 
fication of  lettuce  and  other  specialty  crops 
for  export  to  Japan.  (Sec.  1114(a)(7)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(13)  Increased  usage  of  protein  byproducts 
derived  from  alcohol  fuel  production  (Sec. 
1208) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  expresses  a 
finding  of  Congress  that  serious  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  potential  for 
using  protein  byproducts,  resulting  from  the 
production  of  alcohol  fuel  from  agricultural 
commodities,  as  a  source  or  protein  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  developing  countries  with- 
out any  increase  In  handling,  transporta- 
tion, and  storage  facilities,  and  that,  if  feasi- 
ble, these  byproducts  should  be  included  in 
commodity  export  and  donation  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. (Sec.  n09(a)> 
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The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  Investigate  such  potential  through 
the  food  for  peace  program,  the  export 
credit  sales  program,  and  the  distribution  of 
food  products  In  connection  with  specified 
domestic  commodity  donation  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
report  the  results  of  these  Investigations  to 
Congress  within  6  months  after  enactment 
of  this  provision,  and  thereafter,  annually 
provide  Congress  a  description  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Department  to  make 
these  protein  byproducts  available  in  con- 
nection with  the  specified  programs.  (Sec. 
n09(b)-(d)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  di- 
recting the  Secretary  to  (i)  continue  investi- 
gating the  potential  for  using  protein  by- 
products and  (ID  include  the  results  of  this 
investigation  in  an  appropriate  report  to 
Congress  within  12  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(14)  Exemption  for  protein  byproducts  (Sec. 
1209) 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  Act  of 
August  19.  1958  to  exempt  protein  byprod- 
ucts, resulting  from  the  production  of  alco- 
hol fuel  from  agricultural  commodities, 
from  the  requirement  that  no  food  products 
purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration under  that  Act  shall  constitute  less 
than  50  percent  by  weight  of  the  grain  from 
which  processed.  (Sec.  1110) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  B— PUBLIC  LAW  480 

(15)  Repeal  of  obsolete  provisions  and  mis- 
cellaneny's  amendments ' 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  obsolete 
reference  to  sales  for  foreign  currencies  in 
section  101  of  Public  Law  480  and  inserts,  in 
lieu  thereof,  reference  to  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  on  credit  terms  and  on  terms 
that  permit  conversion  to  dollars.  (Sec. 
1301) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  103(b) 
of  Public  Law  480:  to  delete  reference  to  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  credit  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  convertible  to  dollars  (this  refer- 
ence Is  Inserted  in  another  section  of  Public 
Law  480  by  section  1301):  to  delete  reference 
to  max!  num  credit  terms  for  credit  sales  for 
convertible  foreign  currencies  (section  1306 
inserts  the  deleted  provision  in  another  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  480):  and  to  delete  obso- 
lete language.  Including  a  reference  to  sec- 
tion 104(c)  cf  Public  Law  480  (section  104(c) 
was  previously  repealed  in  1975).  (Sec.  1302) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  amends  the  reference 
to  "friendly  country"  in  section  103(d)  of 


'  The  same  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coopeiation 
Act  of  1981  (S.  IIM.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
H.R.  3566.  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs). 


Public  Law  480  by  deleting  the  prohibition 
on  sales  for  foreign  currencies  to  any  coun- 
try or  area  dominated  by  a  Communist  Gov- 
ernment. The  effect  of  this  change  is  to 
remove  obsolete  language  referring  to  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  that  are  no  longer  au- 
thorized. (Sec.  1303) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  SenaU  bill  amends  section  103(1) 
to  delete  the  language  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  obtain  commitments  from  purchas- 
ing countries  to  the  effect  that  conunodlties 
sold  In  connection  with  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies be  specifically  marked  or  identified 
as  being  supplied  on  a  concessional  basis. 
The  effect  of  this  change  Is  to  remove  obso- 
lete language  referring  to  sales  for  foreign 
currencies.  (Sec.  1304) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  CofKference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(e)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  104  of 
Public  Law  480  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  enter  Into  agreements  under  title 
I  for  the  purpose  of  using  foreign  currencies 
that  have  accrued  from  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  in  connection  with  agreements 
entered  into  prior  to  January  1,  1972.  The 
effect  of  this  change  is  to  clarify  that  no 
new  sales  for  foreign  currencies  have  been 
authorized  since  1971.  (Sec.  1305(1)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(f)  The  SenaU  bill  deletes  the  obsolete 
reference  to  subsection  104(c)  of  Public  Law 
480  In  section  104(k).  Section  104(c)  of 
Public  Law  480  was  repealed  in  1975.  (Sec. 
1305(3)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  amencis  section  106(a) 
of  Public  Law  480  by  adding  reference  to 
the  maximum  terms  authorized  for  sales 
transactions  involving  convertible  local  for- 
eign currencies.  The  effect  of  this  change  is 
to  consolidate  In  one  section  various  provi- 
sions relating  to  credit  terms  that  are  pres- 
ently contained  in  several  sections  of  Public 
Law  480.  (Sec.  1306) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(h)  The  Senate  bill  repeals  section  108  of 
Public  Law  480.  Section  108.  which  limits 
the  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  finance  ocean  freight  charges,  is 
obsolete  since  it  only  applies  to  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies  which  have  not  been  author- 
ized since  1971.  (Sec.  1307) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(i)  The  Senate  bill  repeals  section  109(b) 
of  Public  Law  480  which  provides  for  the  al- 
location, for  self-help  measures,  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  foreign  currencies  re- 
ceived under  sales  for  foreign  currencies. 
This  provision  is  obsolete  since  sales  for  for- 
eign currencies  have  not  been  authorized 
since  1671.  (Sec.  1308(2)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 


(16)  Nonfood  relief  requirements' 

The  Senate  bill  increases  to  $10  million 
the  dollar  equivalent  amount  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  are  authorized  to  be  used  for 
assistance  to  meet  nonfood  emergency  and 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  under 
title  I.  Currently,  the  dollar  equivalent 
amoimt  available  for  these  purposes  is  $5 
million.  (Sec.  1305(2)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes'  the 
Senate  provision. 

(17)  Self-help  provisions  (Sec.  1210) 

(a)  The  SenaU  bill  amends  section  109  of 
Public  Law  480  to  include  two  additional 
self-help  measures  that  the  President  will 
consider  before  entering  Into  agreements 
with  developing  countries:  namely,  pro- 
grams to  reduce  Illiteracy  and  to  Improve 
the  health  of  the  ruraZ  poor.  (Sec.  1308(1)) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  it  refers  to  programs  to  reduce  illiter- 
acy among  farmers  and  programs  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies. (Sec.  noi(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision. 

(b)  The  SenaU  bill  requires  that.  In  con- 
nection with  agreements  with  developing 
countries  under  title  I.  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  self-help  measures  agreed  to 
shall  be  described  In  specific  and  measura- 
bU  Urms.  In  addition,  this  provision  re- 
quires, In  connection  with,  such  agreements, 
that  the  President  take  steps  to  assure  that 
the  self-help  measures  agreed  to  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  measures  the  recipient  country 
otherwise  is  undertaking  without  the  new 
resources.  (Sec.  1308(3)) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  It  requires  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  self-help  measures  agreed  to  must 
be  described  In  quantitative  and  measurabU 
Urms,  and  further  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  satisfy  himself  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  measures,  as  well  as  the 
self-help  measures  agreed  to  are  In  addition 
to  the  measures  the  recipient  coimtry  toouid 
have  undertaken  irrespective  of  the  agree- 
ment. (Sec.  1101(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision  with  regard  to  describing 
title  I  self-help  measures  In  specific  and 
measurabU  terms  and  in  not  including  eco- 
nomic development  measures  in  the  addl- 
tionality  requirement.  The  substitute 
adopts  the  House  provision  with  regard  to 
applying  the  additionality  requirement  In 
relation  to  self-help  measures  which  the  re- 
cipient country  would  have  undertaken. 

(18)  Repeal  of  titU  I  ceiling 

The  SenaU  bill  repeals  section  110  of 
Public  Law  480,  which  prohibits  entering 
Into  title  I  agreements  in  any  calendar  year 
that  would  require  an  appropriation  to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  an  amount  exceeding  $1.9  billion  plus  un- 
expended amounts  from  prior  years,  if  any. 
(Sec.  1309) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 


'  The  same  provisions  are  contained  in  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Act  of  1981  (S.  1196.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
H.R.  3566.  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs). 
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(.19)    Overseas    market    development    (.Sec. 

1213) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  representa- 
tives of  the  distilled  spirits  industry,  in  addi- 
tion to  representatives  of  the  wine  and  beer 
industry,  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
market  development  activities  carried  out 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  with 
foreign  currencies  made  available  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  (Sec.  1312) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  it  refers  to  other  alcoholic  beverages  in- 
stead of  distilled  spirits.  (Sec.  1104) 

The    Conference    sutistitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude both  -distilled  spirits  or  other  alcohol- 
ic beverage". 
(.20)  Annual  report  (.Sec.  121S) 

The  Senate  bill  changes  the  date  when  the 
President's  annual  report  to  Congress  on  ac- 
tivities under  Public  Law  480  is  due  from 
April  1  to  July  1  of  each  year.  (Sec.  1313) 

The  House  amendment  changes  the  date 
when  this  report  is  due  from  April  1  to  Feb- 
ruary IS  of  each  year.  (Sec.  U06) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  amendment. 
(21)  Extension  of  program  (Sec.  1216) 

The  House  amendment  amends  section 
409  of  Public  Law  480  to  provide  that  new 
spending  authority  provided  for  in  title  I  by 
the  extension  of  the  Act  provided  by  the  bill 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  acts.  (Sec.  1107(2)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

Title  XIII— Pood  Stamp  and  Commodity 
Distribution  Amendments  op,  1981 

(Note.— S.  884  contains  no  provisions  com- 
parable to  those  contained  in  Title  XII  of 
the  House  amendment.  S.  1007.  the  Food 
Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  approved  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tains the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  notes 
below  which  are  comparable  to  those  in  the 
House  amendment.) 

(1)  Short  title  (Sec.  1301) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Amendments  of 
1981".  (Sec.  1201) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(2)  Indian  reservations  (Sec.  1336) 

The  House  amendment  includes  within 
the  term  "reservation"  any  land  over  which 
a  tribal  organization  has  authority  to  exer- 
cise any  governmental  jurisdiction,  thereby 
permitting  tribes  without  reservations,  as 
well  as  tribes  having  reservations,  to  (1)  re- 
ceive assistance  under  both  the  food  stamp 
and  commodity  distribution  programs,  and 
(2)  administer  their  own  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. (Sec.  1202) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  food  distribution  program  in  Oklahoma  to 
provide  food  commodities  to  eligible  Indian 
households  and  other  households  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate. 


(3)  Retail  food  stores 

The  House  amendment  limits  the  types  of 
stores  that  could  be  approved  for  participa- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program  by  (1) 
broadening  the  definition  of  "accessory" 
foods  (i.e.,  foods  that  cannot  be  counted  as 
staple  foods  in  meeting  the  existing  test 
that  SO  percent  of  food  sales  consist  of 
staple  foods)  to  include  snack  foods,  such  as 
potato  chips,  pretzels,  and  popcorn,  and  des- 
sert items,  such  as  cakes,  pies,  cookies,  and 
pastries,  and  (2)  adding  a  new  requirement 
that  a  store's  food  sales  must  represent 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  gross  (food  and 
nonfood)  sales.  The  new  gross  sales  test 
would  not  apply  to  (1)  establishments  with 
clearly  Identifiable  grocery  departments 
with  a  full  line  of  grocery  items,  and  (2)  es- 
tablishments selling  staple  foods  that  are 
the  only  source  for  staple  foods  in  the  im- 
mediate area  and  that  meet  such  other  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
(Sec.  1203) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  would  prohibit  approval  of  estab- 
lishments that  sell  alcoholic  beverages  for 
consumption  on  the  premises.) 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(4)  Alaska's  thrifty  food  plan  (Sec.  1303) 
The  House  amendment  requires  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  food  stamp  allotments  for  rural 
areas  of  Alaska.  (Sec.  1204) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(5)  Adjustment  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  (Sec. 
1304) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  cost- 
of-food  adjustments  to  the  "thrifty  tood 
plan."  and,  consequently,  to  food  stamp  al- 
lotment levels,  be  made  on  October  1,  1982, 
and  each  October  1  thereafter.  The  October 
1982  adjustment  would  reflect  changes  in 
fcxKl  prices  over  the  21  months  from  Octo- 
ber 1980  through  June  1982;  subsequent  Oc- 
tober adjustments  would  reflect  food  price 
changes  over  the  12  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding June  30.  (Sec.  1205) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  periods  upon  which  the  ad- 
justments to  the  thrifty  food  plan  are  based 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  conferees  intend  that  Congress 
consider  early  in  1982  the  periods  upon 
which  such  adjustments  are  based,  together 
with  the  reauthorization  for  food  stamp 
program  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1983.  1984  and  1985. 

(6)  Energy  assistance  payments:  excluded 
payments  of  other  programs  (Sec.  1306) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  excludes  as 
income  for  food  stamp  program  purposes 
any  income  that  Federal  law  specifically  ex- 
cludes from  consideration  as  income  for 
such  purposes.  (Sec.  1206) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  excludes  as 
income  for  food  stamp  program  purposes 


any  payments  or  allowances  made  under 
any  Federal  law  for  the  pur[>ose  of  provid- 
ing energy  assistance.  (Sec.  1206) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  requires  that  any  payments  or  al- 
lowances specifically  designated  for  energy 
assistance  by  Federal  law  be  excluded  as 
income  for  food  stamp  eligibility  and  bene- 
fit calculations.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  excludes  as 
income  for  food  stamp  program  purposes 
any  payments  or  allowances  made  under 
any  State  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  energy  assistance  if  they  are  (1) 
designated  as  energy  assistance  by  the  State 
or  local  legislative  body,  and  (2)  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  provided  on  a  season- 
al basis  for  an  aggregate  period  not  to 
exceed  6  months  in  any  year.  (Sec.  1206) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  would  not  allow  State  or  local 
energy  assistance  payments  to  be  excluded 
as  income  in  the  food  stamp  program.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  that 
would  exclude  as  income  for  food  stamp 
program  purposes  any  payments  or  allow- 
ances (including  tax  credits)  that  are  calcu- 
lated as  if  provided  on  a  seasonal  basis,  even 
if  not  provided  on  a  seasonal  basis  because  it 
would  be  administratively  infeasible  or  im- 
practicable to  do  so.  The  conferees  intend 
that  those  States  that  are  currently  making 
such  payments  or  allowances  that  are  ex- 
cluded from  income  comply  with  this  provi- 
sion by  the  close  of  the  next  State  legisla- 
tive session,  including  any  special  session, 
that  begins  after  the  promulgation  of  final 
regulations  to  implement  this  provision  but 
in  any  case  not  later  than  six  months  after 
promulgation  of  such  regulations. 

( 7)  Disallowance  of  deductions  for  expenses 
paid  by  vendor  payments  (Sec.  1307) 

The  House  amendment  prohibits  the  de- 
duction from  income  for  food  stamp  pro- 
gram purposes  of  expenses  paid  on  behalf  of 
households  by  third  parties.  (Sec.  1207(a)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(8)  Attribution  of  income  and  resources  to 
sponsored  aliens  (Sec.  1308) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  a 
portion  of  the  income  and  resources  of  the 
sponsor  of  a  legally  admitted  alien,  and  of 
the  spouse  living  with  the  sponsor,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  alien  when  applying  for  food 
stamps.  Sponsors  who  have  executed  an  af- 
fidavit of  support  or  similar  agreement  as  a 
prerequisite  for  entry  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dent alien  would  have  the  portion  of  their 
income  exceeding  130  percent  of  the  appli- 
cable Federal  poverty  level  for  the  sponsor's 
size  of  household  attributed  to  the  alien, 
along  with  any  countable  resources  exceed- 
ing $1,500.  This  attribution  would  apply 
during  the  3  years  following  the  alien's 
entry.  The  alien  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide specified  information  to  the  State 
agency.  Both  the  alien  and  any  sponsor 
would  be  liable  for  overpayment  of  food 
stamp  benefits  due  to  the  failure  to  provide 
correct  information  unless  the  failure  was 
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without  fault  or  for  good  cause.  (Sec. 
1207(b)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  provisions  identical  to 
those  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(9)  Resource*  (Sec.  1309) 

The  House  amendment  would  except  from 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  follow 
regulations  in  force  on  June  1,  1977,  in  de- 
termination of  household  resources,  the  reg- 
ulations relating  to  licensed  vehicles.  How- 
ever, the  legislative  requirement  to  count 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  non-excluded 
vehicle  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $4,500  is  not 
changed.  (Sec.  1208) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  allows  the  Secretary  to  revise  any  of 
the  present  rules  governing  assets,  except 
for  those  which  are  legislatively  estab- 
lished.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(10)  Work  reguiremenU  (Sec.  1310,  1311) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  extends  the 
scope  of  the  existing  law  disqualifying  ap- 
plicant households  for  60  days,  if  the  pri- 
mary wage  earner  has  voluntarily  quit  a  job 
without  good  cause,  to  include  recipient 
households.  (Sec.  1209) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  it  would 
lengthen  the  disqualification  period  to  90 
days.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  automatically 
disqualifies  food  stamp  households  if  a 
member  has  failed  to  meet  the  work  re- 
quiremeiila  ot  another  Federal  program  if 
those  requirements  are  comparable  to  those 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  (Sec.  1209) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  (1)  exempts 
from  work  registration  requirements  house- 
hold members  charged  with  the  care  of  chil- 
dren under  6  years  of  age,  and  (2)  permits 
household  members  charged  with  care  of 
children  age  6  through  11  to  refuse  a  job 
offer  and  remain  eligible  if  adequate  child 
care  for  the  children  is  lacking.  (Sec.  1209) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  it  does  not 
provide  for  a  "good  cause"  refusal  of  a  job 
offer  due  to  lack  of  child  care. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  changes  the 
frequency  with  which  food  stamp  recipients 
subject  to  the  work  registration  require- 
ments must  formally  reregister  for  employ- 
ment, from  once  every  6  months  to  once 
every  12  months.  (Sec.  1210) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 


(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(11)  State  issuance  liability  (Sec.  1312) 
The    House    amendment    makes    States 

strictly  liable  for  any  losses  occurring  in  the 
handling  and  issuing  of  food  stamps,  includ- 
ing losses  involving  failure  of  coupon  issuers 
to  comply  with  prescribed  requirements. 
However,  in  the  case  of  losses  resulting  from 
mail  issuance  of  authorization  documents  or 
allotments,  the  degree  of  State  liability 
would  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  (Sec. 
1211) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  would  also  make  States  strictly 
liable  for  any  losses  occurring  in  the  han- 
dling and  issuing  of  food  stamrts.  In  cases  of 
mail  issuance  losses.  (1)  States  with  a  signif- 
icant volume  of  such  issuances  would  be 
liable  for  losses  involving  food  stamps  them- 
selves to  the  extent  losses  exceed  one  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  allotments  issued  by 
mail,  and  (2)  States  would  be  liable  for 
losses  Involving  authorization  documents  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Fur- 
ther. S.  1007  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  restrict  the  use  of  mail  issuance  in  any 
State  or  part  of  a  State  where  it  is  deter- 
mined that  it  jeopardizes  program  integrity 
or  is  not  (x>st  effective.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(12)  Sixty-day  transfer  of  certification  (Sec. 
1316) 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  ex- 
isting requirement  that  food  stamp  benefits 
remain  uninterrupted  for  up  to  60  days 
when  an  eligible  household  moves  to  an- 
other political  jurisdiction.  (Sec.  1212) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  In  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(13)  Recertification  notice  (Sec.  1318) 

The  House  amendment  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  State  agencies  notify  recipi- 
ent households  that  their  current  certifica- 
tion period  Is  expiring  Immediately  before 
they  must  reapply  to  retain  uninterrupted 
eligibility.  However,  where  the  expiring  cer- 
tification period  Is  6  months  or  longer, 
notice  of  the  need  to  reapply  would  have  to 
be  given  within  the  30  days  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  last  month  of  the  certification 
period.  (Sec.  1213) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  there  is  no 
provision  concerning  notification  In  cases 
where  the  certification  period  is  6  months 
or  longer.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  requirement  that  notice  of 
the  need  to  reapply  be  given  within  30  days 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  last  month  of  the 
certification  period  where  the  expiring 
period  Is  6  months  or  longer.  The  conferees 
understand  that  the  Secretary  will  expect 
State  agencies  to  continue  to  provide  house- 
holds having  certification  periods  of  6 
months  or  longer  with  notices  of  expiration 
of  their  certifications  no  earlier  than  30 


days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  last  month  of 
their  certification  period. 

(14)  Access  of  Comptroller  General  to  infor- 
mation (Sees.  1313.  1319) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is 
to  have  access  to  applicant  and  recipient 
records  and  records  relating  to  retail  and 
wholesale  food  concerns,  for  audit  and  ex- 
amination purposes.  (Sec.  1214) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(15)  Expedited  service 

The  House  amendment  makes  expedited 
(3-day)  service  available  to  households  with 
liquid  assets  of  $100  or  less,  if  (1)  their  gross 
monthly  income  is  $150  or  less,  or  (2)  they 
are  "destitute"  in  that  their  only  income  for 
the  month  of  application.  In  the  political  ju- 
risdiction where  they  are  applying,  is  from  a 
new  source  from  which  no  more  than  $25  is 
expected  In  the  10  days  following  applica- 
tion. (Sec.  1215) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  makes  expedited  service  available  to 
households  with  liquid  assets  of  $100  or  less, 
if  (1)  their  gross  monthly  income  is  $85  or 
less,  or  (2)  they  are  "destitute "  migrant  or 
seasonal  farmworker  households.  The  defi- 
nition of  a  "destitute"  migrant  or  seasonal 
farmworker  household  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  State  agencies  would 
be  required,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
verify  the  income  and  cash  resources  of  ap- 
plicant households. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

The  conferees  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
even  though  guaranteed  expedited  service, 
certain  destitute  migrant  households  may 
encounter  hardships  as  a  result  of  other 
provisions  already  enacted  which  require 
the  initial  month's  benefits  be  prorated 
from  the  date  of  application.  Current  inter- 
im final  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  September  4.  1981,  provide  desti- 
tute migrants  applying  late  in  a  month  only 
a  few  days'  benefits  on  an  expedited  basis: 
the  next  month's  allotment  will  not  be 
issued  until  the  first  month's  circumstances 
are  verified.  Where  migrants  must  seek  such 
verification  from  outside  the  State,  the  issu- 
ance of  the  second  month's  benefits  may  l>e 
unreasonably  delayed.  The  conferees  there- 
fore direct  the  Department  when  issuing 
final  regulations  on  this  matter  to  assure 
that,  when  verification  must  be  acquired 
from  outside  the  State,  destitute  migrant 
households  applying  for  expedited  service  in 
the  second  half  of  the  month  be  provided 
with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain 
such  verification  without  a  loss  or  delay  In 
benefits. 

(16)  Restoration  of  lost  benefits  (Sec.  1320) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  a  re- 
quest for  restoration  of  improperly  denied 
benefits  l>e  made  by  the  household  con- 
cerned before  they  are  restored.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  benefits  not  be  restored  for  any 
period  more  that  1  year  prior  to  (1)  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  or  discovery  of  an  improp- 
er denial  and  notification  of  the  household 
by  the  State  agency.  In  the  case  of  adminis- 
trative determinations,  or  (2)  in  judicial  ac- 
tions, the  commencement  of  court  action, 
discovery  and  notification  of  the  improper 
denial  by  the  State  agency,  or  the  filing  of  a 
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request  for  restoration  of  improperly  denied 
benefits.  (Sec.  1216) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  has  the  same  provision  as  the  House 
amendment,  except  that  notification  of  the 
household  does  not  affect  the  1  year 
period.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  provision  tying  the  1  year 
period  for  restoration  to  the  date  the  State 
agency  notifies  a  household  of  its  lost  bene- 
fits. The  conferees,  however,  intend  that 
State  agencies  be  required  to  notify  house- 
holds of  luiown  improper  denials  as  soon 
after  discovery  as  possible  and  that  house- 
holds be  told  of  the  proper  form  for  making 
a  request  for  restoration  of  lost  benefits. 
(17)  Information  ISec.  1321) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  requires  State 
agencies  to  request  and  use  quarterly  wage 
data  collected  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation agencies  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  earnings  of  food  stamp  recipients.  If  the 
information  is  not  available  from  State  un- 
employment compensation  agencies,  the 
State  food  stamp  agency  would  l>e  required 
to  request  similar  earnings  information 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
(Sec.  1217) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contaiits  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  it  would  also 
move  up  the  date  after  which  unemploy- 
ment compensation  agencies  must  furnish 
information  to  State  food  stamp  agencies 
from  January  1983  to  January  1982.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  urge  the 
Secretary  to  worit  in  conjunction  with  State 
unemployment  compensation  agencies  to 
speed  up  the  furnishing  of  information 
from  those  agencies  to  State  food  stamp 
agencies  so  that  such  furnishing  occurs  as 
soon  as  possible  before  January  1,  1983. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  requires  that, 
in  areas  where  authorization  cards  are  used 
to  issue  food  stamps  and  recipients  are  re- 
quired to  use  photo  identification  cards  to 
receive  their  allotments,  contracts  between 
the  State  agency  and  issuing  agents  must 
stipulate  that  (Da  photo  identification  card 
be  furnished  at  the  time  an  authorization 
card  is  presented,  and  (2)  the  number  on  the 
photo  identification  card  be  recorded  on  the 
authorization  card.  If  the  issuing  agent  fails 
to  comply  with  these  requirements  and  the 
State  agency  determines  that  the  authoriza- 
tion card  was  stolen  or  not  received  by  the 
eligible  household,  the  issuing  agent  would 
be  liable  for  the  value  of  food  stamps  issued 
in  the  transaction.  (Sec.  1217) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  amendment. 
ilS)    Nutrition    education    program    (.Sec. 

1322) 

The  House  amendment  removes  the  exist- 
ing requirement  that  the  Secretary  use  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  expanded  fcxxi 
and  nutrition  education  program  (EPNEP) 
to  conduct  nutrition  education  activities,  re- 
placing it  with  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  techniques  of  EFNEP  in  any  food 
stamp  nutrition  education  activities.  (Sec. 
1218) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 


(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  amendment. 
(i9)  Alaska  fee  agents  (Sec.  1323) 

The  House  amendment  allows  Alaska  to 
use  "fee  agents"  who  may  not  be  State  em- 
ployees in  administering  the  food  stamp 
program  in  rural  areas  of  Alaska,  except  for 
certification  of  eligibility  and  determination 
of  benefits.  (Sec.  1219) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House    amendment    with    an    amendment 
striking  outreach  from  the  activities  which 
may  be  performed  by  the  fee  agents. 
(.20)  Use  of  certified  mail 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  permit  State  agencies  to  use  certi- 
fied mail  to  issue  food  stamps,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  doing  so.  (Sec.  1220) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(21)  Staffing  (Sec.  132S) 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  establish 
staffing  standards  for  State  agencies  admin- 
istering the  food  stamp  program.  (Sec.  1221) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(22)  Incentives  for  error  reduction  efforts 
and  corrective  action  plans  (Sec.  1326) 
The  House  amendment  adds  to  the  re- 
quirements that  States  must  meet  in  order 
to  qualify  for  additional  (more  than  the 
standard  50  percent)  Federal  funding  of 
their  administrative  costs,  a  requirement 
that  all  States,  except  those  with  rates  of 
administrative  error  below  5  percent  of  ben- 
efit payments,  develop  "corrective  action 
plans"  for  further  reducing  error.  Further, 
all  States  would  have  to  meet  requirements 
set  by  the  Secretary  for  low  rates  of  improp- 
er denial  in  order  to  receive  additional  Fed- 
eral funding  of  administrative  costs.  (Sec. 
1222) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  provisions  identical  to 
those  in  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  sut)stitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(23)  Social  Security  account  numbers  (Sec. 
1327) 

The  House  amendment  requires  food 
stamp  households  to  furnish  the  Social  Se- 
curity account  numbers  of  all  household 
members.  (Sec.  1223) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(24)  Extending  and  amending  cash-out  pilot 
projects  (Sec.  1328) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  extends, 
through  September  1985,  the  time  during 
which  States  may  continue,  at  their  option. 


to  operate  "cash-out"  pilot  projects  paying 
food  stamp  benefits  in  cash,  rather  than 
stamps.  (Sec.  1224) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment,  except  that 
the  Senate  provision  extends  only  to  exist- 
ing cash-out  pilot  projects.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment,  with  an  amendment  lim- 
iting the  extension,  at  Sta' '  request,  of  pilot 
projects  through  September  30,  1985,  to 
those  projects  operating  as  of  October  1, 
1981,  and  serving  eligible  households  all  of 
whose  members  are  either  age  65  or  over  en- 
titled to  SSI  benefiU. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  expands  "cash- 
out"  pilot  projects  to  include  those  (1) 
paying  food  stamp  benefits  in  standardized 
cash  amounts  vsj'ied  only  according  to 
household  size,  and  (2)  serving  eligible 
households  any  one  of  whose  members  re- 
ceives aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC)  or  SSI  benefits.  (Sec.  1224) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  (1)  the 
standardized  benefits  vary  according  to 
household  size,  income  and  expense  charac- 
teristics, and  (2)  all  household  members 
must  be  AFDC  or  SSI  recipients  in  order  to 
qualify  for  "cash-out".) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  expect 
that,  with  respect  to  projects  carried  out 
under  this  authority,  a  variety  of  factors  be- 
sides household  size  will  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  average  value  of  allotments 
paid  to  households  participating  in  the 
projects  and  such  allotments  will  be  adjust- 
ed lu  reflect  the  presence  in  the  food  stamp 
household  of  members  that  are  not  recipi- 
ents of  AFDC  or  SSI  benefits. 

(25)  Nutritional  Tnonitoring  (Sec.  1329) 
The  House  admendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary, by  way  of  contracts  or  grants  to 
public  or  private  organizations,  to  imple- 
ment pilot  projects  that  will  test  means  of 
measuring  the  nutritional  status  of  low 
income  people  in  order  to  develop  minimum 
criteria  and  methods  for  monitoring  nutri- 
tional status  that  could  be  applied  nation- 
wide. Aiuiual  reports  to  the  Agriculture 
Committees  would  be  required  beginning  In 
July  1982.  (Sec.  1225) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(26)  Study  of  retrospective  accounting  and 
periodic  reporting 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  study  the  effects  of  using  retrospec- 
tive accounting  and  monthly  reporting  sys- 
tems in  the  food  stamp  program,  specifically 
including  a  review  of  the  effect  of  these  sys- 
tems on  benefit  and  administrative  costs, 
rates  of  administrative  error,  and  the  degree 
to  which  eligible  households  are  denied  ben- 
efits for  failure  to  file  monthly  reports.  It 
also  requires  pilot  projects  in  which  month- 
ly reporting  is  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  prospective  (rather  than  retrospective) 
accounting.  An  interim  report  to  Congress 
would  be  required  by  March  1.  1983,  with  a 
final  report  due  on  March  1.  1985.  (Sec. 
1226) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 
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The  Conference  sutistitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(27)  Pilot  projects  to  simplify  the  processing 
of  applications  for  certain  AFDC,  SSI,  and 
Medicaid  recipients  (Sec.  1330) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  pilot 
projects  in  which  households  having  mem- 
bers who  are  AFDC.  SSI.  or  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents and  whose  incomes  are  t>elow  the  appli- 
cable food  stamp  income  eligibility  standard 
would  t>e  deemed  automatically  eligible  for 
food  stamp  benefits.  Their  food  stamp  bene- 
fit would  be  standardized  and  based  on 
household  size  and  (1)  their  AFDC  or  SSI 
benefit  (or  income  used  to  determine  Medic- 
aid eligibility),  or  (2)  at  the  SUte's  option, 
the  applicable  "standard  of  need"  under 
such  programs.  Standardized  benefits  issued 
to  households  in  these  pilot  projects  would 
be  adjusted  to  ensure  that  average  allot- 
ments by  household  size  are  not  less  than 
they  would  have  been  if  benefits  had  been 
determined  on  an  individual  household 
basis  under  normal  rules.  These  pilot 
projects  could  be  conducted  in  any  political 
subdivision,  at  its  request,  or  Statewide,  at  a 
State's  request.  Consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  would 
be  required  to  ensure  unified  and  simplified 
processing  of  applications.  Administrative 
costs  of  such  projects  would  be  shared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  (Sec.  1227) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  (1)  it  would  au- 
thorize only  two  pilot  projects,  (2)  it  would 
not  include  Medicaid  recipients,  (3)  it  would 
require  that  all  members  of  the  household 
be  AFDC  or  SSI  recipients,  (4)  it  would  re- 
quire that  all  households  have  gross  in- 
comes below  130  percent  of  the  applicable 
Federal  poverty  level,  (5)  it  contains  no  ex- 
plicit stipulation  that  a  political  subdivision 
may  request  to  operate  a  pilot  project,  and 
(6)  it  contains  nc  explicit  provision  regard- 
ing the  sharing  of  administrative  costs.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  lim- 
iting the  number  of  projects  the  Secretary 
may  conduct  to  2  Statewide  projects  and  14 
projects  in  political  subdivisions.  The  con- 
ferees expect  that,  in  determining  the  value 
of  allotments  paid  to  each  household,  fac- 
tors such  as  household  size,  income,  and  ex- 
penses will  be  taken  into  account,  and  the 
allotments  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
presence  in  the  food  stamp  household  of 
members  who  are  not  recipients  of  AFDC. 
SSI  or  Medicaid  benefits. 

(28)  Food  stamp  funding  and  program  ex- 
tension (5ec.  1331) 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  food 
stamp  program  through  September  30.  1985. 
with  the  following  ceilings  on  annual  appro- 
priations: 

Millions 


Fiscal  year  1983... 
Fiscal  year  1984... 
Fiscal  year  1985... 


Fiscal  year  1982 ™ ; 

Fiscal  year  1983 

Fiscal  year  1984 

Fiscal  year  1985  (sec.  1228). 


$11,300 

11,170 
11.115 
11,305 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  extends  the  appropriations  authori- 
zation through  September  30,  1985,  with  the 
following  ceiling  on  appropriations: 

Millions 
Fiscal  year  1982 $10,870 


11,290 

11.325 

11,840 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
striking  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and  1985. 
The  conferees  intend  that  Congress,  early 
In  1982,  consider  reauthorization  of  food 
stamp  program  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  together  with 
the  periods  upon  which  adjustments  in  the 
thrifty  food  plan  are  based.  The  conferees 
recognize  that  the  authorization  ceiling  in 
the  Conference  substitute  may  prove  inad- 
equate to  allow  full  funding  of  benefits.  The 
conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary  not 
take  any  requisite  action  under  section  18(b) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reduce  al- 
lotments until  60  days  have  elapsed  after 
the  date  the  Secretary  announces  any  inten- 
tion to  reduce  benefits.  During  this  period 
of  time.  Congress  would  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  legislation  to  amend  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  based  upon  revised  cost 
estimates. 

(29)  Incentives,  sanctions,  and  claims  (Sec. 
1332) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  all 
funds  collected  from  claims  owed  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  account  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  collection  occurs,  and  that  all  In- 
centive payments  made  to  States  because 
they  have  low  rates  of  administrative  error 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  account  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  payments  are 
made.  (Sec.  1229) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(30)  Workfare  (Sec.  1333) 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  permit  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  to  establish  workfare  programs  for 
food  stamp  recipients  under  which  nonex- 
empt  recipients  would  be  required  to  accept 
public  service  Job  offers  and  work  in  return 
for  compensation  in  the  form  of  the  house- 
hold's monthly  food  stamp  benefit.  The 
numl>er  of  hours  of  work  required  of  mem- 
bers of  a  food  stamp  household  would  be 
calculated  by  dividing  the  household's 
monthly  benefit  by  the  minimum  wage  rate. 

The  House  amendment  also  provides  that: 

Any  political  subdivision  could  apply  to 
operate  an  approved  workfare  program  for 
its  food  stamp  recipients; 

Food  stamp  recipients  normally  exempt 
from  work  registration  would  be  exempt 
from  having  to  comply  with  a  worltfare  re- 
quirement, except  unemployment  compen- 
sation registrants  and  those  AFDC  work 
registrants  involved  in  work  training  less 
than  20  hours  per  week: 

Workfare  Job  offers  would  be  made  by  the 
political  subdivision  operating  the  workfare 
program: 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  that 
could  be  required  of  a  household  would  be 
20  hours  per  week,  or  when  combined  with 
other  regular  or  predictable  part-time  work, 
30  hours  per  week; 

Upon  a  household  member's  failure  to 
comply  with  workfare  requirements,  the 
household  would  be  ineligible  for  food 
stamps  for  2  months,  unless  someone  in  the 
household  satisfies  all  outstanding  workfare 
obligations  prior  to  the  end  of  the  2-month 
disqualification: 


In  calculating  the  workfare  administrative 
costs  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
share  (50  percent),  reimbursements  to  work- 
fare  participants  for  work-related  expenses 
are  to  be  included:  workfare  participants 
must  be  reimbursed  for  work-related  ex- 
penses, up  to  S25  per  month.  The  Secretary 
may  suspend,  cancel,  or  withdraw  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  administrative  expenses  on  a 
finding  that'  there  is  noncompliance  with 
Federal  workfare  rules  by  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion: 

Workfare  Jobs  may  not  have  the  effect  of 
replacing  or  preventing  employment  of  non- 
workfare  persons  and  must  provide  the 
same  conditions  and  benefits  provided  to 
others  performing  comparable  work  for 
comparable  hours; 

Political  subdivisions  operating  a  workfare 
program  could  allow  a  Job  search  period  of 
up  to  30  days  prior  to  a  workfare  job  assign- 
ment; 

Political  subdivisions  could  establish  and 
operate  workfare  programs  in  which  partici- 
pation would  be  voluntary  for  food  stamp 
recipients.  (Sec.1230) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provisions  as  the 
House  amendment,  except: 

It  would  require  that  States  rather  than 
political  subdivisions  apply  to  operate  work- 
fare  programs: 

While  exempting  most  recipients  normally 
exempt  from  work  registration,  it  would  not 
exempt  students  or  those  who  have  regis- 
tered for  work  under  AFDC  or  employment 
compensation  rules;  States  agencies  would 
be  allowed  to  exempt  additional  categories 
of  recipients; 

Job  offers  could  be  made  by  political  sub- 
divisions. State  agencies.  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
"prime  sponsors,"  or  any  other  public  em- 
ployer. 

The  maximum  number  of  workfare  hours 
that  could  be  required  would  be  40  hours 
per  week,  when  combined  with  any  other 
hours  worked  for  compensation  in  cash  or 
in  kind: 

Upon  failure  to  comply  with  workfare  re- 
quirements, the  non-complying  individual 
would  be  ineligible  for  6  months  and  bene- 
fits for  the  remainder  of  the  household 
could  not  be  Increased  as  the  result  of  the 
ineligibility  of  that  member. 

No  provision  is  made  for  payment  of  work- 
related  expenses; 

No  provision  is  included  relating  to  provid- 
ing workfare  participants  with  benefits  and 
conditions  comparable  to  nonworkfare  per- 
sons: 

No  provision  is  included  regarding  a  job 
sesj-ch  period  prior  to  a  workfare  assign- 
ment: 

No  provision  is  included  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  workfare  programs  where 
participation  is  voluntary: 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
States  and  political  subdivisions  must  be  al- 
lowed to  design  and  operate  food  stamp 
workfare  programs  that  are  compatible  with 
similar  workfare  programs  they  might  oper- 
ate: 

States  and  political  subdivisions  must  be 
allowed  to  require  that  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents subject  to  fcKxl  stamp  workfare  require- 
ments comply  with  any  AFDC  workfare  pro- 
gram they  might  operate,  in  which  case 
compliance  with  an  AFDC  worltfare  pro- 
gram would  be  treated  as  compliance  with 
tood  stamp  workfare  rules; 
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The  Secretary  may  permit  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  to  require  that  food 
stamp  recipients  subject  to  food  stamp 
workfare  requirements  comply  with  any 
non-AFDC  workfare  programs  they  might 
operate,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  they 
meet  the  provisions  and  protections  provid- 
ed in  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  in  which  case 
compliance  with  the  non-AFDC  workfare 
program  would  be  treated  as  compliance 
with  food  stamp  workfare  rules: 

States  would  be  allowed  to  provide  job 
counseling  to  match  food  stamp  workfare 
participants  with  suitable  workfare  Jobs  and 
assistance  to  enable  workfare  participants 
to  obtain  nonworkfare  employment: 

Federal  regulations  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  food  stamp  work- 
fare  programs  would  have  to  be  issued 
within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

It  would  not  prevent  filling  existing  Job 
vacancies  by  workfare  participants  in  pref- 
erence to  other  applicants:  and 

Evaluation  of  workfare  programs  would  be 
required,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  reduce  the  need  for 
food  stamp  benefits  and  help  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  conferees  intend  that  private  non- 
profit employers  be  able  to  participate  in 
this  workfare  program  and  extend  offers  to 
perform  work  to  food  stamp  recipients  re- 
quired to  work  pursuant  to  this  section  by 
virtue  of  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
political  subdivisions  that  operate  the  work- 
fare  program. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  make  it 
possible  for  political  subdivisions  to  design 
and  operate  workfare  programs  for  food 
stamp  recipients  that  are  compatible  and 
consistent  with  similar  workfare  programs 
operated  by  such  subdivisions.  Compliance 
on  the  part  of  a  political  subdivision  with  a 
workfare  program  operated  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
compliance  with  food  stamp  workfare  re- 
quirements. Compliance  on  the  part  of  a  po- 
litical subdivision  with  other  workfare  pro- 
grams that  the  Secretary  determines  meet 
the  provisions  and  protections  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  com- 
pliance with  this  section's  workfare  require- 
ment. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the  Sec- 
retary issue  the  regulations  to  implement 
this  section  as  soon  as  possible  but  no  later 
than  120  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  conduct  appropriate  evaluation  of 
the  workfare  program,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram reduces  the  need  for  food  stamp  bene- 
fits and  helps  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

The  conferees  do  not  intend  that  federal- 
ly-shared administrative  expenses  include 
the  costs  of  equipment,  tools  or  materials 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  performed 
by  workfare  participants  or  the  costs  of  su- 
pervising worltfare  participants  and,  fur- 
ther, do  not  intend  that  participants  be  re- 
imbursed for  meals  away  from  home.  The 
conferees  expect  that  political  subdivisions 
will  keep  State  agencies  informed  of  their 
applications  for  workfare  and  the  operation 
of  their  projects. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  will  allow  any  political  subdivi- 
sion that  wishes  to  apply  for  and  to  operate 
a  workfare  program.  Since  enactment  of  the 


1977  farm  bill  (Public  Law  95-113),  workfare 
projects  have  operated  as  pilot  projects  and 
in  some  cases  have  been  subject  to  obstruc- 
tive tactics  by.  among  others,  organizations, 
persons,  firms,  or  corporations.  Section 
18(a)(2)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  pro- 
vides that  no  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  may  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
to  interfere  with  or  impede  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  provision  of  that  Act  or  any  rule 
regulation,  or  project  thereunder,  with  a 
certain  specified  exception. 

Now  that  workfare  will  become  a  perma- 
nent provision  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  the  conferees  direct  the  Comptroller 
General  to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress 
concerning  section  18(a)<2)  of  that  Act.  The 
conferees  intend  that  such  report  will  con- 
tain information  regarding  how  this  section 
has  been  interpreted:  how  it  has  been  imple- 
mented: and  how  it  might  be  improved  upon 
if  obstructive  tactics  are  found  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

The  report  shall  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress before  the  food  stamp  program  is  re- 
authorized for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(37)  Reporting  of  abuses  by  the  public  (Sec. 
1314) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that 
stores  participating  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram display  a  sign  providing  information 
on  how  persons  may  report  observed  cases 
of  food  stamp  abuse.  (Sec.  1231) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(32)  Notice  of  verification  (Sec.  1317) 
The  House  amendment  requires  that  each 

food  stamp  application  contain  a  notice  to 
the  applicant  that  the  information  provided 
will  be  subject  to  verification  and  that  if 
any  material  part  of  the  information  is  in- 
correct food  stamps  may  be  denied  and 
criminal  prosecution  may  result.  (Sec.  1231) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  the  notice  is 
to  warn  that  criminal  prosecution  may 
result  if  any  part  of  the  information  provid- 
ed is  incorrect. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(33)  Disclosure  of  information  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  (Sec.  1319) 
The  House  amendment  provides  specific 

authority  for  local.  State,  or  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  to  have  access  to  infor- 
mation furnished  by  food  stamp  applicants 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  or 
program  regulations.  (Sec.  1231) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  access  could 
be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  investigat- 
ing "a  possible  or  alleged"  violation.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(34)  Minimum  mandatory  court  sentence  for 
criminal  offenses:  work  restitution  pro- 
gram (Sec.  1324) 

The  House  amendment  requires  a  prison 
sentence  for  the  second  and  subsequent  con- 


victions for  violations  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  or  program  regulations.  It  au- 
thorizes courts  to  suspend  any  convicted  vi- 
olator from  the  program  for  up  to  18 
months,  in  addition  to  any  regular  disquali- 
fication period  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  Further,  it  authorizes  courts  to 
permit  work  approved  by  the  court  as  resti- 
tution for  losses  incurred  by  the  violation, 
and,  if  the  violator  agrees  to  perform  the 
work,  to  withhold  imposition  of  sentence  on 
condition  the  work  is  performed.  Upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  any  assigned  work,  the 
court  may  suspend  the  sentence.  (Sec.  1231) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
contains  provisions  identical  to  those  in  the 
House  amendment. ) 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  amendment. 
(3S)  Extension  of  authorities,  penalties  for 

fraud,  and  miscellaneous  provisions  (Sec. 

1334) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  would  extend, 
through  September  30,  1985,  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  purchase  and  distribute  food 
commodities  to  institutions,  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  programs,  disaster  relief 
areas,  summer  camps  for  needy  children, 
needy  families  on  Indian  reservations  and  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
elderly  nutrition  projects,  and  other  com- 
modity distribution  outlets.  (Sec.  1232) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  a  provision  identical  to 
that  in  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  establishes 
criminal  penalties  for  the  misuse  of  federal- 
ly donated  commodities  of  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  <  1,000  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  1  year  (or  both)  if  the  value  of 
the  commodities  involved  is  less  than  $100: 
and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years  (or 
both)  if  the  value  of  the  commodities  in- 
volved is  $100  or  more.  (Sec.  1232) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 

provision. 
(Note.— S.    1007.    as    approved    by    the 

Senate,   contains   a   provision   identical   to 

that  in  the  House  amendment.) 
The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 

House  amendment. 

(36)  Commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram—pilot projects  for  the  elderly  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  (Sec.  133S) 

(a)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  institute  two  pilot  conunodity 
supplemental  food  distribution  projects  di- 
rected at  low-income  elderly  persons,  includ- 
ing the  distribution  of  commodities  to  these 
persons  in  their  homes.  (Sec.  1233) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
making  institution  of  the  pilot  projects  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  and  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  projects  to  2  years.  The 
conferees  expect  the  Secretary  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  appropriate  authorizing  and 
appropriating  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  as  to  the  progress  and  findings  of 
these  pilot  projects. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  extends, 
through  September  30,  1985.  authority  to 
provide  administrative  funds  to  operate 
commodity    supplemental    food    programs 
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serving  low-income  pregnant  women,  new 
mothers.  Infants,  and  children.  It  provides 
that  these  administrative  funds:  (1)  come 
from  annual  appropriations  from  general 
revenue:  (2)  be  provided  through  State 
agencies,  not  directly  to  local  projects:  and 
(3)  t>e  subject  to  a  nationwide  limit  of  15 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pro- 
vision of  the  commodities.  (Sec.  1233) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

(Note.— S.  1007,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  provisions  identical  to 
those  in  the  House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(37)  Retail  redemption  (Sec.  1315) 

The  House  amendment  adds  institutions 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  (savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions) as  financial  institutions  permitted 
to  accept  food  stamps  for  redemption  from 
retail  stores  and  wholesalers.  (Sec.  1234) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(38)  Effective  daU  (Sec.  133S) 

The  House  amendment  stipulates  that, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  be  effective 
upon  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  prescribes, 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  orderly  im- 
plementation. (Sec.  1235) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

(Note.— S.  1007.  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  contains  the  same  provision  as  the 
House  amendment. ) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(39)  Authority  of  Office  of  Inspector  General 
(Sec.  1337) 

The  House  amendment  gives  the  following 
powers  to  any  person  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  who  conducts  investigations  of 
felony  crimlntii  violations  of  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if 
the  person  is  jointly  designated  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  and  the  Department's  In- 
spector General: 

The  power  to  make  an  arrest  without  a 
warrant  if  any  criminal  felony  violation  is 
committed,  or  if  the  employee  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  violation  is  being 
committed,  in  the  presence  of  the  employee: 

The  power  to  execute  a  warrant  for  an 
arrest,  for  search  of  premises,  or  seizure  of 
evidence,  if  the  warrant  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  upon  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has 
been  committed:  and 

The  power  to  carry  a  firearm.  (Sec.  1236) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  (1) 
striking  the  Attorney  General  as  a  joint  des- 
ignator of  Office  of  Inspector  General  per- 
sonnel to  have  the  powers  s[>ecified.  and  (2) 
providing  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
disapprove  the  designation  of  such  person- 
nel by  the  Inspector  General.  The  conferees 
intend  that  any  designation  not  specifically 
disapproved  by  the  Attorney  General  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  submission  shall  be 
deemed  approved.  Any  designation  of  au- 
thority under  this  section  shall  apply  only 
while  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  are  engaged  in  investigations  of  al- 
leged or  suspected  felony  violations  of  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  Secretary  or  any 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(40)  Household  definition  (Sec.  1302) 

The  House  amendment  allows  disabled 
parents  living  with  their  children  to  apply 
as  separate  food  stamp  households.  (Sec. 
1237) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(41)  Reimbursement  exclusion  (Sec.  1305) 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  ad- 
justments made  to  AFDC  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  work-related  or  child  care  expenses 
cannot  be  treated  as  "reimbursements"  for 
those  expenses  and  excluded  from  being 
counted  as  income  for  foo6  stamp  purposes. 
(Sec.  1238) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 

provision. 
The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 

House  amendment. 

Title    XIV— National    Agricultural    Re- 
search, EXTENSION,  AND  TEACHING  POLICY 

Act  Amendments  or  1981 

(1)  Short  title  (Sec.  1401) 

The  House  amendment  designated  title 
XIII  as  the  "National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1981  ".  (Sec.  1301) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(2)  Findings  (Sec.  1402) 

The  Senate  bill  revises  the  Congressional 
findings  set  out  in  section  1402  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  1977  Act)  to  empha- 
size: the  significant  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  system  resulting  from 
Federal  support  of  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching:  the  need  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  important  Federal-State 
partnership  in  the  conduct  of  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  Jn  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural sciences:  that  the  future  food 
supply  is  jeopardized  by  inflating  costs  and 
declining  rates  of  increase  in  productivity; 
and  that  long-range  planning  for  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  is  a  key  element  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  1977  Act  and 
all  elements  in  the  food  and  education 
system  are  encouraged  to  expand  their  plan- 
ning and  coordination  efforts.  (Sec.  1401) 

The  House  amendment  expands  on  the 
existing  findings  to  emphasize  the  success 
of  the  Federal-State  partnership  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port food  and  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  in  cooperation  with  the 
food  and  agricultural  industry,  and  focuses 
on  the  need  for  reaffirmation  and  expan- 
sion of  national  support  of  cooperative  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  efforts  to 
meet  major  needs  and  challenges  in:  food 
and  agricultural  system  productivity:  devel- 
opment of  new  food,  fiber,  and  energy 
sources:  agricultural  energy  use  and  produc- 
tion: natural  resources;  promotion  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  people;  human  nutri- 
tion: and  international  food  and  agriculture. 

The  House  amendment  also  provides  that 
long-range  planning  for  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  is  encouraged  by  all  elements 
in  the  food  and  agricultural  science  and 
education  system.  (Sec.  1302) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(3)  Purposes  (Sec.  1403) 

The  Senate  bill  expands  the  purposes  of 
the  1977  Act  to  include  improving  coordina- 


tion and  planning  of  extension  and  teaching 
activities  as  well  as  research  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences.  (Sec.  1402) 

The  House  amendment  expands  the  pur- 
poses of  the  1977  Act  to  include  improving 
and  strengthening  the  Federal-State  part- 
nership; reducing  unnecessary  and  perni- 
cious regulations:  and  improving  the  coop- 
eration among  all  who  are  involved  in  the 
food  and  agrtbultural  sciences.  (Sec.  1303) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(4)  Definitions  (Sec.  1404) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  broadens  the  definition 
of  "food  and  agricultural  sciences"  by  pro- 
viding that  the  term  encompasses  basic,  ap- 
plied, and  developmental  research,  and  ex- 
tension and  teaching  in  the  food,  agricultur- 
al, renewable  natural  resources,  forestry, 
and  social  sciences  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
those  terms,  including  certain  enumerated 
activities  relating  to: 

Domestic  and  export  market  expansion 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products; 

Production  inputs  to  improve  productivi- 
ty; 

Animal  health; 

Human  nutrition: 

Home  economics  and  family  life; 

Rangeland  management; 

Aquaculture:  and 

Energy  production,  use.  and  conservation. 
(Sec.  1403(1)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  broadens  the  definition  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  also  includes  reference  to  "phys- 
ical sciences".  In  addition,  the  House 
amendment  enumerates  the  same  activities 
as  in  the  Senate  bill,  except  for  "energy  pro- 
duction, use,  and  conservation",  plus  the 
following: 

Agriculture,  including  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  use,  the  use  of  organic  waste 
materials,  plant  and  animal  production  and 
protection,  and  plant  health: 

Processing,  distributing,  marketing,  and 
utilization  of  food  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts: 

Forestry,  including  production  of  forest 
and  range  products,  multiple  use  of  forest 
and  rangelands,  and  urban  forestry: 

Rural  community  welfare  and  develop- 
ment; and 

Youth  development. 
(Sec.  1304(1)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  expands  the  definition 
of  "State."  applicable  to  the  1977  Act. 
except  for  subtitle  H.  to  include  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  (Sec.  1403(2)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  also  makes  the  definition  applicable 
to  subtitle  H  of  the  1977  Act  (the  current 
definition  of  "State  "  in  subtitle  H  is  deleted 
by  section  1329  of  the  House  amendment). 
(Sec.  1304(2)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term 
"teaching"  to  mean  formal  classroom  in- 
struction, laboratory  instruction,  and  practi- 
cum  experience  in  the  f(x>d  and  agricultural 
sciences  and  related  matters  conducted  by 
colleges  and  universities  offering  baccalau- 
reate or  higher  degrees.  (Sec.  1403(3)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 
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(d)  The  House  amendment  defines  "coop- 
erating forestry  schools"  as  those  institu- 
tions eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the 
Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962.  (Sec.  1304(5)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(e>  The  House  amendment  defines  "State 
cooperative  institutions"  or  "State  coopera- 
tive agents"  as  those  institutions  designated 
by  the  FHrst  and  Second  Morrill  Acts,  in- 
cluding the  Tuskegee  Institute:  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887;  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914; 
the  Mclntire-Steruiis  Act  of  1962;  and  subti- 
tles E  (Animal  Health  and  Diseafe  Re- 
search), L  (Aquaculture),  and  M  (Rangeland 
Research)  of  this  title.  (Sec.  1304(5)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(5)  Responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  and  co- 
ordinating role  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Sea  140S) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  keep 
informed  of  manpower  developments  In  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences.  (Sec.  1404) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  the  initiative  in  overcoming 
barriers  to  long-range  planning  by  develop- 
ing. In  conjunction  with  the  States  and  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  institutions,  a  long- 
term  needs  assessment  for  food,  fiber,  and 
forest  products  and  by  determining  the  re- 
search required  to  meet  the  identified 
needs.  (Sec.  1305) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Cor^ference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(6)  Joint  Council  on  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  (Sec.  1407) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  extends  the  term  of 
the  Joint  Council  to  Deceml>er  31,  1986— ba- 
sically a  4-year  extension.  (Sec.  1406(1)) 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  term 
of  the  Joint  Council  from  5  to  8  years.  (Sec. 
1307(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  term  of  the  Joint  Council  to  expire  on 
September  30,  1985. 

(b)  The  Senate  blU  provides  that  the  Joint 
Council  shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
25  representatives  of  organizations,  agen- 
cies, colleges,  and  universities  that  conduct 
or  assist  in  conducting  programs  or  re- 
search, extension,  or  teaching  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences,  other  public  and 
private  institutions,  producers,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  who  are  interested 
in  and  have  a  potential  to  contribute  to  the 
foundation  of  national  policy  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences;  provides  that  the 
term  of  members  shall  be  3  years;  and  speci- 
fies that  the  Joint  Council  will  be  cochaired 
by  the  senior  policy  official  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  responsible  for  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching.  (Sec. 
1406(2)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  broadens  the  list  of  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations eligible  to  be  represented  on  the 
Joint  Council  to  those  involved  in  "forestry 
sciences"  in  addition  to  food  and  agricultur- 
al sciences;  includes  as  eligible  organizations 
those  conducting  animal  health,  aquacul- 
ture, and  rangeland  research;  provides  that 


the  terms  of  members  shall  be  up  to  3  years; 
provides  that  Joint  Council  members  must 
be  selected  only  from  nominations  submit- 
ted by  the  organizations  and  agencies  eligi- 
ble to  be  represented  on  the  Joint  Council; 
and  specifies  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  responsible  for  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  will  serve  as  cochairper- 
son.  (Sec.  1307(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  land-grant 
institutions  and  other  institutions  eligible  to 
be  represented  on  the  Joint  Council  shall 
nominate  at  least  three  nominees  for  each 
vacancy  that  occurs  on  the  Joint  Council 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
Should  the  Secretary  find  that  the  slate  of 
nominees  submitted  to  fill  such  vacancy 
needs  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  conferees  that  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest that  the  nominating  institutions 
submit  the  names  of  additional  nominees 
for  the  Secretary's  consideration. 

(c)  Both  the  SenaU  biU  (Sec.  1406(5))  and 
the  House  amendment  (Sec.  1307(e»  require 
the  Joint  Council  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  by  June  30  of  each  year  contain- 
ing recommendations  on  priorities  and  areas 
of  responsibility  among  Federal,  State  and 
private  organizations  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs. 

In  addition,  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  annual  report  of  the  Joint 
Council  specify  the  level  of  financial  need 
and  other  support  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program;  provides  for  a  second  annual 
report  on  November  30  specifying  ongoing 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  programs, 
their  accomplishments,  and  their  future  ex- 
pectations; provides  for  a  report  on  June  30, 
1983.  to  be  updated  every  2  years,  outlining 
a  5-year  plan  for  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences; and  requires  that  all  of  these  reports 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  to  the  constituent  organizations  of  the 
Joint  Council,  in  addition  to  the  Secretary. 
(Sec.  1307(b)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  but  limits  the  required 
distribution  of  Council  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  these 
amendments  constitute  the  sole  charter 
under  which  the  Joint  Council  will  operate; 
authorizes  it  to  establish  bylaws;  and  au- 
thorizes it  to  establish  such  panels  as  it 
finds  appropriate  to  assist  it  in  meeting  its 
responsibilities.  These  panels  are  exempted 
from  the  Federal  Advisory  ConMnittee  Act 
and  from  the  provisions  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  (Sec. 
1406(6)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(7)  National  AgriaUtural  Research  and  Ex- 
tension Users  Advisory  Board  (Sec.  1408) 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  term  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  and  Exten- 
sion Users  Advisory  Board  to  December  31, 
1986— basically  a  4-year  extension.  (Sec. 
1407) 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  term 
of  the  Advisory  Board  from  5  years  to  8 
years.  (Sec.  1308) 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  term  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  expire  on 
September  30.  1985. 


(«)  Existing  research  programs  (.Sec.  1409) 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  (by  substitution  of 
new  provisions)  section  1409  of  the  1977  Act 
that  relates  to  coordination  of  existing  re- 
search programs  and  states  the  intent  of 
Congress  not  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. (Sec.  1408) 

The  House  amendment  retains  section 
1409  and  changes  the  reference  to  Health. 
Eklucation.  and  Welfare  to  Health  and 
Human  Services.  (Sec.  1309) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(9)  Federal-State  partnership  and  coordina- 
tion (Sec.  1410) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  1409  of 
the  1977  Act  to  enumerate  the  primary  stat- 
utes on  which  the  unique  Federal-State 
partnership  in  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  is  based. 
(Sec.  1408) 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
1409 A  to  the  1977  Act  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill  except  that  it  includes  refer- 
ence to  subtitle  G  of  the  1977  Act  (relating 
to  research  and  extension  at  1890  land-grant 
colleges)  as  a  primary  statute  upon  which 
the  partnership,  with  regard  to  research 
and  extension,  is  based.  (Sec.  1310) 

The   Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  Human  Nutrition 
Centers  in  State  cooperative  institutions 
and  other  institutions  to  focus  on  particular 
high  priority  nutrition  problems  and  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
through  cooperative  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  programs  including  new  coop- 
erative initiatives  in  home  economics  and  re- 
lated disciplines.  (Sec.  1310) 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  the  cooperative  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs 
adequately  address  the  challenges  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (10)  of  section  1302  of  the 
House  amendment.  (Sec.  1310) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(10)  Secretary's  report  (Sec.  1411) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  the 
Secretary's  annual  report  for  January  1. 
1983.  on  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
activities  Include  the  Secretary's  long  term 
needs  assessment  for  food,  fiber,  and  forest 
products  developed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1305(11)  of  the  House 
amendment.  (Sec.  1311) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  .  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment 
changing  the  date  for  the  Secretary's 
annual  report  on  this  provision  lo  January 
1. 1984. 

(11)  General  provisions;  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Sec.  1414) 
(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  expenses  of  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Council  and  the  Advisory  Board.  (Sec. 
1412(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  suk>stitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 


(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Joint 
Council,  the  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  F(x>d.  Agricultural,  and  For- 
estry Research,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
(i)  conduct  joint  meetings  and  exchange  re- 
ports, (ii)  coordinate  such  meetings  with 
and  distribute  such  reports  to  others  in  the 
national  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching  system,  and  (ill)  appoint  per- 
sons to  serve  as  liaisons  with  each  other  and 
other  memt>ers  of  such  system.  (Sec. 
1412(a)) 

The  House  amendment  also  applies  to 
"others  in  the  agricultural  science  and  edu- 
cation system."  (Sec.  1314(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  esUblishes  an  addition- 
al Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
such  duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  (Sec.  1412(a)  and  (b)) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  it  specifies  that  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary will  perform  duties  necessary  to 
carry  out  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs.  (Sec.  1314(a)  and  (b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(12)  Program  for  competitive,  special,  and 
facilities  grants  for  agricultural  research 
(Sec.  141S) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  allo- 
cating competitive  grants  to  high  priority 
research  under  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  4.  1965.  the  Secretary  should  take 
into  consideration  determinations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  in  addition  to  determinations 
of  the  Joint  Council  in  identifying  high  pri- 
ority research  areas.  (Sec.  1413(a)(1)) 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  defines  high 
priority  research  areas  to  include:  basic  re- 
search aimed  at  the  discovery  of  new  scien- 
tific principles  and  techniques  that  may  be 
applicable  in  agriculture  and  forestry;  re- 
search aimed  at  the  development  of  new 
and  innov  alive  products,  methods  and  tech- 
nology relating  to  biological  nitrogen  fixa- 
tion, photosynthesis,  and  other  processes 
that  will  improve  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  forestry  resources;  basic 
and  applied  research  in  the  fields  of  (i) 
animal  productivity  and  health;  (ii)  soil  and 
water;  and  (iii)  human  nutrition:  and  re- 
search to  develop  new  strains  of  crops,  new 
promising  crops,  including  guayule  and 
jojoba.  (Sec.  1315(a>(l)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  In  defining  high  priority 
research  areas,  however,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  present  funding 
for  ongoing  research  projects  be  reduced  in 
order  to  shift  funds  into  any  other  high  pri- 
ority areas. 

(c>  The  Senate  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  competitive  re- 
search grants  through  fiscal  year  1987  at 
the  level  of  $50  million  annually.  (Sec. 
1413(aH2)) 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  through 
fiscal  year  1985  at  the  following  levels:  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983;  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  $45  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  (Sec.  1315(a)(2)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 


(13)  Amendments  to  the  Research  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  (Sec.  1416) 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  Research  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  through  fiscal  year  1987  at 
the  current  level  of  $31  million  annually. 
(Sec.  1414) 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  through 
fiscal  year  1985  at  the  following  levels:  $15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $19  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $23  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $27  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
(Sec.  1316) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(14)  Apportionment  of  funds  appropriated 
for  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  (Sec. 
1417) 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  re- 
quirement, from  section  1415  of  the  1977 
Act,  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  grant 
funds  appropriated  under  that  section  must 
go  to  States  that  have  accredited  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  (Sec.  1339) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(15)  Federal  support  of  higher  education  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences  (Sec. 
1418) 

(a)  The  SenaU  bill  amends  the  1977  Act  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au- 
thority to  carry  out  all  functions  and  duties 
under  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935.  (Sec. 
1415(1)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  uses  the  word  "transferred"  instead 
of  "delegate".  (Sec.  1317(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  higher  education 
grants  for  an  additional  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1987  at  the  current  level  of  $50 
million.  (Sec.  1415(3)) 

The  House  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  through  fiscal  year  1985  at 
the  following  levels:  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$35  million  for  fiscal  year  1984;  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985.  (Sec.  1317(c)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(16)  Transfer  of  functions  under  the  Second 
MorriU  Act  (Sec.  1419) 

The  Senate  bill  transfers  all  functions  of 
and  offices  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  including  teaching  funds,  under 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1890.  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  (Sec.  1416) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  it  transfers  all  functions  and  duties. 
(Sec.  1318) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment adding  reference  to  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1907. 

(17)  National  Agricultural  Science  Award 
(Sec.  1420) 

The  Senate  bill  changes  the  title  of  the 
award  authorized  in  section  1418  of  the  1977 
Act  to  the  National  Agricultural  Science 
Award;  clarifies  that  these  awards  may  be 
made  for  research  or  advanced  studies  in 


the  food  and  agriciiltural  sciences,  including 
the  social  sciences:  and  provides  that  the 
awards  will  be  open  to  persons  in  agricultur- 
al research,  extension,  teaching,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof.  (Sec.  1417) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(18)  Redesignation  of  instruction  funding 
(Sec.  1421)' 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1890  (Second  Morrill  Act)  and 
the  Act  of  March  4.  1907  to  specify  that 
funds  provided  under  these  Acts  for  instruc- 
tion shall  be  applied  only  for  instruction  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences.  (Sec. 
1319) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(19)  Alcohol  and   industrial  hydrocarbons 
(Sec.  1422) 

The  Senate  bill  includes  Federal  laborato- 
ries as  eligible  recipients  for  research  grants 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  alcohol 
and  industrial  hydrocarbons  from  agricul- 
tural products.  In  addition,  it  extends  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  such 
granU  for  5  years,  and  limiU  the  total 
amount  to  be  appropriated  over  the  10- year 
period  (fiscal  years  1978-1987)  to  $40  mil- 
lion. (Sec.  1418) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  it  does  not  extend  eligibility  for  re- 
search grants  to  Federal  laboratories,  ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  only  3  years,  and  limits  total  appropria- 
tions for  the  8-year  period  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1978  to  $40  million.  (Sec.  1320) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985  and  limits  the  total  amount  to  be 
appropriated  over  the  8-year  period  to  $40 
miUion. 

(20)  Assessment  of  food  and  human  nutri- 
tion research  centers 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  assess  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  accomplishments,  costs  and 
benefits  of  existing  regional  food  and 
human  nutrition  research  centers  as  estab- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  make  recommendations  relating  to 
funding  levels,  the  status  of  grants  to  build 
or  supply  the  regional  research  centers,  and 
progress  toward  achieving  cooperation  with 
States  and  others  in  the  use  of  Federal  fa- 
cilities in  nutrition  research.  (Sec.  1321) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  regular 
evaluation  of  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  required  elsewhere  in 
this  title  will  include  such  an  assessment  of 
existing  regional  food  and  human  nutrition 
research  centers  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  conferees  expect 
that  any  evaluation  of  these  research  cen- 
ters take  into  account  the  fact  that  recently 
established  centers  have  not  had  fuU  oppor- 
tunity to  completely  develop  their  primary 
missions. 

(21)  Nutrition    education    program    (Sec 
1423) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  1425  of  the 
1977  Act  to  establish  a  new  formula  for  the 
allocation  of   funds  appropriated   for  the 
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conduct  of  the  expanded  food  and  nutrition 
education  program  under  which  any  funds 
annually  appropriated  under  section  3(d)  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  for  that  program,  up  to 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1981  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
States  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  funds 
were  allocated  in  fiscal  year  1981,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  retain  up  to  2  per- 
cent of  such  funds  for  allocation  to  States 
that  did  not  participate  in  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

In  addition,  it  provides  that  any  funds  ap- 
propriated annually  for  the  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1981  shall  be  allocated  as  follows:  4 
percent  for  administration:  10  percent  of 
the  remainder  to  be  distributed  equally 
among  the  States:  and  the  remainder  to  be 
allocated  to  each  State  in  an  amount  that 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to 
be  allocated  under  the  formula  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  living  at  or  below  125 
percent  of  the  income  poverty  guidelines 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the 
States  living  at  or  below  125  percent  of  such 
guidelines.  (Sec.  1419) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
{22)  Repeal  of  section  1426  of  the  National 

Agricultural    Research,     Extension,     and 

Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (Sec.  1424) 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  section  1426  of  the 
1977  Act,  which  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment and  distribution  of  educational  mate- 
rials on  food  and  nutrition  education  to 
state  departments  of  education  for  use  in 
classrooms  and  lunchrooms  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  (Sec.  1420) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(23)  Human  nutrition  research  and  infor- 
mation management  system  (Sec.  1425) 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  formulate 
and  submit  to  Congress,  within  120  days 
after  enactment  of  the  bill,  a  plan  for  a 
human  nutrition  research  and  information 
management  system  based  on  on-line  data 
support  capability  allowing  for  fiscal  ac- 
counting, management  and  control  of  cross- 
agency  human  nutrition  research  activities. 
(Sec.  1322) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  ex- 
tending to  180  days  the  time  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(24)  Conforming  amendment  (.Sec.  1426) 
The   House  amendment  amends  section 

1429  of  the  1977  Act  to  reflect  the  change  in 
eligible  recipients  made  in  section  1324  of 
the  House  amendment.  (Sec.  1323) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(25)  Eligible  institutions  for  animal  health 
and  disease  research  funds  (Sec.  1427) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  redefines  eligible  insti- 
tutions for  purposes  of  animal  health  and 
disease  research  funding  to  limit  eligibility 
to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. (Sec.  1421(1)) 

The  House  amendment  makes  a  similar 
change  except  that  it  also  makes  accredited 


"schools"  of  veterinary  medicine  eligibile 
and  limits  eligibility  of  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  to  those  which  conduct 
animal  health  and  disease  research.  (Sec. 
1324) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  redefines  the  term 
"dean"  to  mean  the  dean  of  an  accredited 
college  of  veterinary  medicine.  (Sec. 
1421(2)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Confermce  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude deans  of  "schools"  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

(26)  Animal  Health  Science  Research  Advi- 
sory Board  (Sec.  1428) 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  term  of  the 
Animal  Health  Science  Research  Advisory 
Board  to  December  31,  1986.  (Sec.  1422) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  term  of  the  Board  to  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985. 

(27)  Appropriations  for  animal  health  and 
disease  research  programs  at  eligible  insti- 
tutions (Sec.  1429) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $25  million  an- 
nually, during  fiscal  year  1982  through 
1985,  for  continuing  animal  health  and  dis- 
ease research  programs  at  eligible  institu- 
tions. The  current  authorization  (at  the 
same  level)  has  no  termination  date.  (Sec. 
1325) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(28)  Appropriations  for  research  on  specific 
national  or  regional  animal  health  or  dis- 
ease problems  (Sec.  1430) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  an  in- 
crease in  funds  for  research  on  specific  na- 
tional or  regional  animal  health  or  disease 
problems  from  $15  million  to  $35  million  an- 
nually for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 

1981,  and  ending  September  30.  1985.  The 
current  authorization  has  no  termination 
date.  (Sec.  1326) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(29)  Extension  at  1890  land-grant  colleges, 
including  Tuskegee  Institute  (Sec.  143) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  annual 
appropriations,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 

1982.  for  extension  at  the  1890  land-grant 
colleges,  including  Tuskegee  Institute,  be  in 
an  amount  not  less  than  5V^  percent  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  such  year  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  (Sec.  1424(1)) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  the  requirement  for  appropriations 
begins  with  fiscal  year  1983,  and  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated  is  not  to  be  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  Smith-Lever  appropriations. 
(Sec.  1327(1)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  under 
which  the  annual  appropriation  for  exten- 
sion at  the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  includ- 
ing Tuskegee  Institute,  would  be  required  to 
be  in  an  amount  not  less  than  5Vt  percent  of 
the  total  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  through  fiscal  year 
1985  in  an  amount  not  less  than  6  percent  of 


the  total  appropriation  for  the  Smith-Lever 
Act. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  extension  for  each  State 
be  developed  and  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval  every  5  years.  (Sec. 
1424(3)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the 
annual  plans  of  work  be  coordinated  with 
the  State  plan  for  extension  work  and  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  part  of  the 
State  plan  by  the  State  director  of  the  coop- 
erative extension  service.  (Sec.  1424(3» 

The  House  amendment  provides  only  that 
plans  of  work  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  eligible  institution  as  a  part  of  the 
State  plan  of  work.  (Sec.  1327(4)) 

The  Con^ference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  believe 
that  the  1890  institutions  should  continue 
submitting  their  plans  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  but  would  expect  these 
institutions  to  coordinate  their  plans  with 
the  State  extension  director,  such  coordina- 
tion being  necessary  and  helpful  towards 
the  development  of  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient extension  system. 

(30)  Agricultural  research  at  1890  land-grant 
colleges,  including  Tuskegee  Institute  (Sec. 
1432) 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  a  grant  to  one  1890  college 
(Prairie  View  A  &  M  University),  which  has 
initiated  a  dairy  goat  research  program  and 
has  the  best  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry 
out  dairy  goat  research,  to  be  expended  to 
pay  expenses  incurred  in  conducting  dairy 
goat  research.  These  grant  funds  would  be 
provided  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  must  be 
accounted  for  within  60  days  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  a  detailed  statement 
submitted  to  the  Secretary.  Lost  or  unac- 
counted-for funds  must  be  replaced  by  the 
college.  Appropriations  for  this  program  are 
authorized  through  fiscal  year  1985  in  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  section 
1445  of  the  1977  Act  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  (Sec.  1328(b» 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(31)  Authorisation  for  appropriations  for 
solar  energy  model  farms  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  (Sec.  1434) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  1454  of  the 
1977  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  solar  energy  model  farms 
and  demonstration  projects  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  (Sec.  1427) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(32)  Solar  energy  definition  (Sec.  143S) 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  defini- 
tion of  "State"  from  subtitle  H,  section  1457 
of  the  1977  Act.  The  effect  is  to  expand  sub- 
title H  to  the  Conunonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  (Sec.  1329) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 
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The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(33)  International  agricultural  research  and 
extension  (Sec.  1436) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  expand  the  operational  coordination 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  insti- 
tutions and  other  persons  throughout  the 
world  performing  agricultural  and  related 
research  and  extension  activities  and  to  con- 
duct coordinated  research  and  extension  on 
problems  of  significance  to  food  and  agricul- 
ture In  the  United  SUtes.  (Sec.  1428) 

The  House  amendment  retains  current 
law  which  does  not  include  reference  to  re- 
lated research  and  extension  or  to  problems 
of  significance  relating  to  food.  (Sec.  1330) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  work  with  transitional  as  well  as  de- 
veloped countries,  to  provide  for  the  train- 
ing of  persons  from  transitional  and  devel- 
oped countries  when  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  related  research  and  extension  activi- 
ties: and  to  station  scientists  at  national  and 
international  institutions  in  such  countries. 
(Sec.  1428) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  it  refers  to  food,  agricultural,  and  relat- 
ed resesj-ch  and  extension;  does  not  provide 
authority  for  training:  and  retains  the  refer- 
ence in  current  law  to  the  stationing  of 
United  States  scientists  in  such  countries. 
(Sec.  1330) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  draw  upon  and  enhance  the  resources  of 
colleges  and  universities  for  developing  link- 
ages among  such  institutions,  the  Federal 
Government,  international  research  centers 
and  counterpart  agencies,  and  institutions 
in  both  developed  and  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  improve  food  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world.  (Sec.  1428) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  specialized  services,  on  an 
advance  of  funds  or  a  reimbursable  basis,  to 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  carrying  out 
international  agricultural  and  related  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  develop- 
ment projects  and  activities.  (Sec.  1428) 

The  House  bill  is  similar  except  that  it  ap- 
plies only  to  research  projects  and  activities. 
(Sec.  1330) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(34)  Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
existing  and  certain  new  agricultural  re- 
search programs  (Sec.  1437) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  1463(a) 
of  the  1977  Act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
programs  as  follows:  $780  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  $835  million  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
$890  million  for  fiscal  year  1985:  $945  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1986;  and  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  (Sec.  1429(1)) 

The  House  amendment  only  extends  the 
authorization  through  fiscal  year  1985  as 
follows:  $800  million  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$820  million  for  fiscal  year  1984;  and  $840 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  (Sec.  1331(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 


(b)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  1463(b) 
of  the  1977  Act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
at  State  experiment  stations  as  follows:  $230 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983;  $240  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985;  $260  million  for  fiscal  year  1986;  and 
$270  million  for  fiscal  year  1987.  (Sec. 
1429(2)) 

The  House  amendment  only  extends  the 
authorization  through  fiscal  year  1985  as 
follows:  $245  million  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$270  million  for  fiscal  year  1984;  and  $295 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  (Sec.  1331(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds  generally  pro- 
vided for  agricultural  research  in  any  fiscal 
year  must  be  appropriated  for  agricultural 
research  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887  at  State  agricultural  experiment 
sUtions.  (Sec.  1429(3)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  is  effective  beginning  October  1, 
1983.  (Sec.  1331(c)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(35)  Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
extension  programs  (Sec.  1438) 

The  Senate  bill  extends  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  extension  programs 
as  follows:  $360  million  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$370  million  for  fiscal  year  1984;  $380  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985;  $390  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986:  and  $400  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  (Sec.  1430) 

The  House  amendment  only  extends  the 
authorization  for  extension  through  fiscal 
year  1965,  as  follows:  $370  million  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  $390  million  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
and  $410  million  for  fiscal  year  1985.  (Sec. 
1332) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  but  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  only  through  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(36)  Program  evaluation  studies  (Sec.  1439) 
The  Senate  bill  requires  regular  evalua- 
tion of  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs  by  the  Secretary  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  encourage  the  reg- 
ular evaluation  of  such  programs  within  the 
States  through  the  development  of  coopera- 
tive evaluation  programs.  (Sec.  1431(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(37)  General  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, grants,  and  cooperative  agreements 
(Sec.  1439) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  contracts  or  award  grants 
or  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
various  institutions  and  organizations  to 
further  the  research,  extension,  or  teaching 
programs  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sci- 
ences of  the  Department.  (Sec.  1431(a)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
such  authority  extends  to  recipients  "either 
foreign  or  domestic".  (Sec.  1310) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  waives  any  require- 
ments for  competition.  Including  advertis- 
ing, and  limitations  on  the  advance  of 
funds.  (Sec.  1431(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  the  same 
waiver  but  includes  the  restriction  "unless 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title".  (Sec.  1310) 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(38)  Indirect  costs  and  tuition   remission 
(Sec.  1439) 

The  Senate  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  received  by  State  cooperative 
institutions,  under  authority  of  sections 
1433.  1434,  1444.  and  1445  of  the  1977  Act, 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 
and  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962,  for 
the  reduction  of  indirect  costs  or  for  tuition 
remission.  (Sec.  1431(a)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same,  but 
also  includes  funds  appropriated  under  the 
First  and  Second  Morrill  Acts,  the  Ad  of 
August  4.  1965.  and  for  aquaculture  and 
rangeland  research.  In  aiddition,  the  House 
amendment  prohibits  charging  indirect 
costs  or  tuition  remission  against  funds  in 
connection  with  certain  cooperative  agree- 
ments t>etween  the  Department  and  State 
cooperative  institutions  involving  programs 
or  projects  of  mutual  interest  and  contribu- 
tion by  all  parties  involved.  (Sec.  1333) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(39)  Aquaculture  research  (Sec.  1440) 

The  House  amendment  establishes  a  new 
subtitle  L  in  the  1977  Act  that  provides  for  a 
program  of  coordinated  research  and  exten- 
sion activities  to  encourage  the  development 
management  and  production  of  aquatic  food 
species  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act  of  1980.  This  provision 
would: 

authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
eligible  institutions  which  must  be  matched 
by  the  State  in  which  the  institution  is  lo- 
cated, including  Federal  laboratories,  to 
fund  research  and  extension  activities  to  ad- 
vance the  production  and  marketing  of  ac- 
quaculture  products: 

authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  States  in  the  formulation  of  aqua- 
culture development  plans  through  match- 
ing grants  of  not  more  than  $50,000  to  any 
one  State; 

authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  in  the 
United  States  up  to  four  aquaculture  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
centers  to  work  on  projects  of  regional  or 
national  application:  funds  for  these  centers 
could  not  be  used  for  construction  or  acqui- 
sition of  new  buildings: 

require  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  within  1  year  after 
enactment  and  by  March  1  of  each  year 
thereafter,  on  the  Department's  progress  in 
aquaculture  research: 

require  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  12 
member  Aquaculture  Advisory  Board,  with 
a  term  of  5  years,  to  advise  the  Secretary 
and  make  recommendations;  the  Board 
would  be  composed  of  4  officials  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Education  Administration  of  the 
Department,  2  members  representing  co- 
operative extension  services,  2  members  rep- 
resenting State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  4  members  representing  national 
aquaculture  organizations; 

authorize  appropriations  of  $7.5  million 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1985  and  pro- 
vide that  funds  appropriated  will  be  allocat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  for  work  done  as  mutu- 
ally agreed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  eligible 
institutions.  (Sec.  1334) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  term  of  the  Aquaculture  Advi- 
sory Board  to  expire  on  September  M,  19S5. 
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(40)  Rangeland  research  iSec.  1440) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  any  range- 
land  research  program  be  coordinated  with 
the  programs  carried  out  under  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  the  Soil  and  WaUr  Re- 
sources Conservation  Act  of  1977,  and  the 
Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act  of 
1978.  (Sec.  1432) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  it  only  requires  coordination  with  the 
programs  carried  out  under  the  Renewable 
Resources  Extension  Act  of  1978.  (Sec.  1334) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  Rangeland  Research  Advisory 
Board  with  a  term  that  expires  December 
31.  1986  (basicaUy  a  5-year  term).  (Sec.  1432) 

The  House  amendment  establishes  the 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Sec.  1334) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  term  of  the  Rangeland  Re- 
search Advisory  Board  to  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1985. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  carry  qut  the  rangeland  research 
provisions  of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  an- 
nually. (Sec.  1432) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $10  million  annually  for  the 
period  October  1.  1981  through  September 
30.  1985.  and  thereafter  such  sums  as  may 
be  authorized  by  law.  (Sec.  1334) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(41)  Cooperative  State  forestry  (Sec.  1441) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  specifically  includes 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
among  the  agencies  to  be  represented  on 
the  council  required  to  be  appointed  under 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962.  (Sec. 
1433(c)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
administration  of  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act 
of  1962  for  the  transportation  of  non-Feder- 
al scientists  to  research  meetings.  (Sec. 
1433(c)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(42)  Additional  agricultural  research  sup- 
port 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  funds  under 
section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935.  to 
be  available  to  support  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs. 
(Sec.  1434) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(43)  Prohibition  against  reduction  of  State 
funds  upon  increase  in  Federal  allotment 
(Sec.  1442) 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887  and  the  Mclntire-Stermis  Act  of 
1962  to  discourage  reductions  in  State  fund- 
ing under  these  Acts  as  a  result  of  any  in- 
crease in  Federal  funding  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  succeeding  year  funding 
to  institutions  in  any  State  by  an  amount 
equal  to  any  reduction  In  funding  by  the 
State  and  to  reapportion  that  money  to 
other  SUtes.  (Sec.  1337) 


The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(44)  Excess  Federal  property  (Sec.  1443) 
The  Senate  bill  amends  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  obtain  excess 
Federal  personal  property  and,  where  title 
is  retained  in  the  United  States,  to  furnish 
it  to  State  or  county  extension  services. 
State  agriculture  experiment  stations,  1890 
land-grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute, accredited  colleges  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  cooperating  forestry  schools, 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  Mclntire- 
Stennis  Act  of  1962,  and  the  research  and 
extension  programs  authorized  by  sections 
1433.  1434,  1444,  and  1445  of  the  1977  Act. 
(Sec.  1435) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  it  does  not  specifically  Include  refer- 
ence to  accredited  colleges  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  cooperating  forestry  schools 
under  the  McIntlre-Stennls  Act  of  1962  or 
to  sections  1433  and  1434  of  the  1977  Act.  In 
addition,  the  House  amendent  Includes  a 
definition  of  "State".  (Sec.  1338) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  definition  of  "State"  contained  in 
the  House  amendment. 

(45)  Rural  development  and  small  farm  re- 
search and  extension  (Sec.  1444) 

The  SenaU  bill  (Sec.  1436(a))  amends  title 
V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  as 
follows: 

Section  501  is  amended  to  express  that 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  title  is  to  provide 
opportunities  for  Increased  numbers  of 
people  to  work  and  enjoy  a  high  quality  of 
life  by  providing  for  the  support  of  activities 
to  supplement  and  extend  programs  that 
address  special  research  and  education 
needs  In  States  experiencing  rapid  social 
and  economic  adjustments  or  unique  prob- 
lems caused  by  rural  isolation,  and  that  ad- 
dress national  and  regional  rural  develop- 
ment policies,  strategies,  issues,  and  pro- 
grams, and  by  identifying  specific  goals  for 
improving  the  quality  of  rural  life. 

Section  502  is  amended  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  In  cooperation  with  colleges  and 
universities  to  conduct:  (I)  rural  develop- 
ment extension  programs  consisting  of  the 
collection,  interpretation,  and  dissemination 
of  Information  from  research,  providing 
technical  services  and  educational  activities, 
and  feasibility  studies  and  planning  assist- 
ance to  a  wide  range  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment units,  and  organizations  Involved 
In  conmiunity  and  rural  development, 
Indian  tribes,  and  industries  employing 
people  in  rural  areas;  (ii)  rural  development 
research  including  research.  Investigations, 
and  feasibility  studies  that  may  develop  in- 
formation that  may  be  useful  In  planning 
and  carrying  out  rural  development  pro- 
grams; (iii)  small  farm  research  programs 
consisting  of  the  development  of  methods  to 
initiate  and  upgrade  small  farm  operations, 
the  development  of  new  enterprises  through 
which  small  farm  families  can  make  use  of 
the  resources  available  to  them,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  increase  services 
and  facilities  needed  by  small  farm  families; 
(Iv)  small  farm  extension  programs  to  im- 
prove small  farm  operations,  to  increase  the 
use  of  USDA  and  other  services,  to  assist  In 
the  formation  of  cooperatives,  and  to  devel- 
op new  enterprises  to  make  better  use  of  re- 
sources available  to  small  farm  families;  and 


(v)  a  program  of  special  grants  to  strength- 
en research  and  education  and  develop 
strategies  on  national  uid  regional  rural  de- 
velopment issues,  including  energy  develop- 
ment and  improved  federal  programs  for 
rural  areas. 

Section  503  is  amended  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  title.  Funds  appropriated 
for  rural  development  research  and  exten- 
sion programs  are  to  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  4  percent  to  the  Secretary  for  ad- 
ministration; (ii)  10  percent  to  finance  work 
serving  two  or  more  States;  (iii)  20  percent 
to  be  allocated  equally  among  the  States; 
and  (iv)  66  percent  to  be  allocated  under  a 
formula  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  rural  and 
farm  populations  of  each  State  to  the  total 
rural  and  farm  population  of  all  the  States, 
except  that  no  State  may  receive  more  than 
$75,000  until  all  States  have  been  allocated 
a  minimum  of  $75,000.  In  addition,  this  sec- 
tion provides:  for  grant  funds  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  a  competitive  or  matching  fund 
basis;  for  grant  funds  to  be  used  to  pay  sala- 
ries, to  obtain  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices, and  to  rent  and  maintain  facilities;  that 
the  payment  of  funds  to  any  State  for  the 
rural  development  research  and  extension 
programs,  and  the  small  farm  research  and 
extension  programs,  is  contingent  upon  the 
Secretary's  approval  of  a  plan  of  work  and 
budget  for  such  programs  which  are  to  be 
jointly  developed  in  each  State  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  the  First  and  Second 
Morrill  Acts,  Including  Tuskegee  Institute; 
that  funds  shall  be  available  for  use  by  each 
State  In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropri- 
ated and  the  following  fiscal  year,  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  that  the  funds  provided  to  each 
State  may  be  used  to  finance  programs 
through  or  at  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities  other  than  the  land-grant 
institutions  responsible  for  administering 
the  programs. 

Section  504  is  amended  to  provide:  that 
title  V  programs  will  be  administered  by  the 
eligible  land-grant  college  or  university  in 
each  State  or  if  there  is  more  than  one  by 
the  institution  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  that  all  pri- 
vate and  public  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  a  State  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  title  V  programs.  In  addition,  this 
section  requires  the  responsible  institution 
of  each  State  to  designate  a  program  coordi- 
nator and  to  name  a  12  member  advisory 
council  to  review  and  approve  budgets  and 
plans  of  work  and  to  advise  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  such  institution  with 
regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
grams. 

Section  505  is  amended  to  provide  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  State  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  part  or  all  of  the  funds  to 
which  it  Is  otherwise  entitled  for  rural  de- 
velopment research  and  extension  programs 
that  the  matter  shall  be  reported  to  the 
President  and  the  State  may  appeal  to  Con- 
gress within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Section  506  is  amended  to  establish  defini- 
tions for  "rural  development",  "State",  and 
"small  farm". 

Section  507  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  issue  regulations. 

The  Senate  bill  also  redesignates  section 
509  of  title  V  as  section  508  and  repeals  sec- 
tion 510  relating  to  annual  reports  by  the 
Secretary.  (Sec.  1436(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 
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The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provisions. 

(46)  Increased  emphasis  on  marketing  edu- 
cation programs  for  smaU  and  medium 
size  family  farming  operations  (Sec.  1445) 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 

take  steps  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  pro- 
viding marketing  education  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  small  and  medium  size  family 
farming  operations  In  connection  with  mar- 
keting research  and  education  programs. 
(Sec.  1437) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(47)  Soybean  Research  Advisory  Institute 
(Sec.  1446) 

The  Senate  bill  establishes  a  temporary  11 
member  Soybean  Research  Advisory  Insti- 
tute within  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  soybean  research  experts 
and  would  represent  producers,  processors, 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  Federal 
research  agencies,  and  private  industry  on  a 
geographically  balanced  basis. 

The  functions  of  the  Institute  would  be: 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  current  soy- 
bean research  programs  in  the  United 
States; 

To  assess  impediments  to  Increased  U.S. 
soybean  production  and  ways  to  eliminate 
them; 

To  evaliiate  available  means  and  the  po- 
tential for  increasing  U.S.  soybean  produc- 
tion; 

To  estimate  the  funding  requirements  to 
carry  out  a  coordlnateci  national  program  of 
soybean  research  aimed  at  increasing  do- 
mestic soybean  production  and  profitability; 
and 

To  develop  plans  for  and  sponsor  an  inter- 
national conference  on  soybean  research. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  its  findings  regarding  re- 
search on  soybean  production  and  utiliza- 
tion and  any  recommendations  to  Congress 
by  March  1. 1983,  after  which  it  would  cease 
to  exist.  Institute  members  would  serve 
without  compensation  but  would  be  entitled 
to  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  authorized  for  persons 
employed  intermittently  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment service.  (Sec.  1438) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(48)  Administrative  jurisdiction  over  lands 
(Sec.  1447) 

The  Senate  bill  vests  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sole  jurisdiction  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  approximately  45.013  acres 
of  land  on  which  the  United  States  Sheep 
Experiment  Station  In  Idaho  and  the 
Summer  Range  in  Montana  are  located. 
(Sec.  1440) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Con/ereTice  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

TiTu;  XV— Resourci  Conservation 

SUBTITLE  A— SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

(1)  Policy  (Sec.  1501) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  reaffirms  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  promote  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
waters,  and  preserve  and  protect  natural  re- 
sources through  the  use  of  effective  conser- 
vation and  pollution  abatement  programs. 
(Sec.  1501(a)) 


The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress by  December  31,  1981,  setting  forth  a 
comprehensive  soil  and  water  conservation 
policy,  including  recommendations  as  to 
how  the  various  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs  that  are  administered  by  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  strengthened  and  improved.  (Sec. 
1501(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

SUBTITLE  B— SPECIAL  AREAS  CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 

(2)  Findings  (Sec.  1502) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  Congress 
finds: 

(a)  studies  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  billions  of  tons  of  soil  are 
eroded  annually  from  non-Federal  lands  in 
the  United  States,  much  of  which  repre- 
sents soil  eroded  from  croplands; 

(b)  nearly  one-half  of  the  413  million 
acres  of  croplands  have  soils  with  moderate, 
high,  or  very  high  risk  of  damage  by  sheet 
and  rill  erosion; 

(c)  the  severity  of  erosion-related  prob- 
lems varies  widely  from  one  geographic  area 
to  the  next; 

(d)  some  of  the  most  productive  agricul- 
tural areas  of  the  United  States  are  also 
those  having  the  most  serious  and  chronic 
erosion-related  problems; 

(e)  solutions  to  such  chronic  erosion-relat- 
ed problems  should  be  designed  to  address 
the  local  social,  economic,  environmental, 
and  other  conditions  unique  to  the  area  In- 
volved to  ensure  that  the  goals  and  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  effectively 
integrated  with  the  concerns  of  the  local 
community; 

(f)  certain  range  and  pasturelands  in  the 
United  States  are  producing  less  than  their 
potential  and  therefore  their  productive  ca- 
pacity could  be  substantially  Improved  by 
application  of  intensified  range  and  pasture 
management  practices;  the  protection  of 
these  lands  is  essential  to  controlling  ero- 
sion, improving  ecological  conditions,  en- 
hancing wildlife  and  riparian  habitats,  im- 
proving water  quality  and  yield,  and  meet- 
ing the  need  to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  a 
manner  that  Is  more  energy  efficient;  and 

(g)  there  is  a  need  for— 

(i)  reducing  seepage  from  on-farm  and  off- 
farm  Irrigation  ditches  and  conveyance  sys- 
tems; 

(ID  improving  water  conservation  and  uti- 
lization; and 

(iii)  installing  measures  to  capture  on- 
farm  Irrigation  return  flows.  (Sec.  1502) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Formulation  and  implementation  of  spe- 
cial   areas    conservation    program    (Sec. 

1503) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  con- 
tracts, entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  carry  out  the  special  areas  con- 
servation program,  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  owners  or  operators  of 
the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  In  the  desig- 
nated area  In  making  voluntary  changes  in 
their  cropping  systems  which  are  needed  to 
conserve  or  protect  the  soil,  water,  and  re- 


lated resources  and  to  carry  out  the  appro- 
priate conservation  measures.  (Sec.  1503(b)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  includes  a  reference  to  contracts  de- 
signed to  provide  assistance  for  voluntary 
changes  in  uses  of  land  or  water.  (Sec. 
1501(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  con- 
servation plan  that  serves  as  the  basis  for 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  In 
connection  with  the  special  areas  program, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  provide 
landowners  and  operators,  on  request,  tech- 
nical assistance  as  needed  to  prepare  and 
submit  conservation  plans  to  the  Secretary. 
(Sec.  1503(c)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  con- 
servation plan  include  conservation  prac- 
tices and  measures  determined  to  be  practi- 
cal to  protect  the  land  from  erosion  or 
xoater-related  problems  and  to  Identify  con- 
servation systems.  In  addition  to  identifying 
conservation  measures,  needed  to  "-educe 
erosion  and  conserve  water  on  range  and 
pasturelands.  (Sec.  1503(c)  (1)  and  (6)) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
plan  to  include  conservation  practices  and 
measures  determined  to  be  practical  to  pro- 
tect the  land  from  erosion-related  damage, 
but  makes  no  reference  to  identifying  con- 
servation systems  or  reducing  erosion  and 
conserving  water  on  pasturelands.  (Sec. 
1501(c)(1)  and  (6)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  House  amendment  provides  for 
the  landowners  and  operators  to  develop 
the  conservation  plan  in  cooperation  with 
the  approving  soil  and  water  conservation 
district  board.  (Sec.  1501(cM6)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(e)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that,  under 
any  contract  entered  into  under  this  sub- 
title, the  landowner  or  operator  must  agree 
that  upon  transfer,  during  the  contract 
period,  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the 
owner  or  operator  In  the  land  on  which  the 
plan  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  landowner  or 
operator  must  forfeit  all  rights  to  further 
pajrments  under  the  contract  and  refund  to 
the  United  States  all  payments  received 
thereunder,  including  interest,  unless  the 
transferee  of  any  such  land  agrees  with  the 
Secretary  to  assume  all  obligations  of  the 
contract.  (Sec.  1503(d)(4)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(f )  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  shared  costs,  take  into  consideration  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  unique  to 
each  designated  geographic  area  and  the 
degree  of  conservation  to  be  achieved.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  maximum 
amount  of  cost-share  assistance  that  may  be 
provided  to  any  single  recipient.  (Sec. 
1503(e)) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that,  in 
determining  the  amount  of  shared  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
particular  environmental  conditions,  in  ad- 
dition to  social  and  economic  conditions,  of 
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the  geographic  area  involved,  and  shall  de- 
termine the  maximum  amount  of  financial 
aisiatance  that  may  be  provided  to  any 
single  recipient.  (Sec.  1501(e)) 

The  Confertnce  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  agree  to  modifications  of  contracts 
determined  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  or 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, or  to  accomplish  equitable  treatment 
with  respect  to  similar  conservation  or  other 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary. 
(Sec.  1503(f)) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  it  provides  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
contract  modifications  that  are  determined 
to  carry  out  or  faciliute  the  administration 
of  the  program,  or  to  accomplish  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  other  similar  con- 
servation or  comrnodity  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  the 
House  amendment  allows  for  contract  modi- 
fications determined  by  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
commodate adjustments  in  crop  production. 
(Sec.  1501(f)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(h)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  also  enter  into  contracts  with 
landowners  or  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  any  conservation  treatment  es- 
tablished under  this  subtitle  or  other  con- 
servation treatment  which  has  been  ade- 
quately established,  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance as  necessary  tc  retain  the  treatment  on 
the  land.  (Sec.  1503(g)) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  also  enter  into  contracts  with 
landowners  or  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  conservation  practice  or 
measure  established  under  this  subtitle  or 
otherwise  established,  and  to  provide  neces- 
sary assistance.  (Sec.  1501(g)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute the  words  "practice  or  measure"  for 
the  word  "treatment"  wherever  it  appears. 
(<)  Program  to  be  directed  at  specific  prob- 
lems (Sec.  1S04) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  spe- 
cial areas  conservation  program  be  directed 
toward  identifying  and  correcting  erosion- 
related  or  water  management-related  prob- 
lems and  that  assistance  may  only  be  pro- 
vided to  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  having  severe  and  chronic  erosion-related 
or  water  management-related  problems. 
(Sec.  lS04(a)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  refers  to  irrigation  water  manage- 
ment problems.  (Sec.  1502(a)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  in  desig- 
nating a  geographic  area  as  a  special  area, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publish  a 
report  setting  forth  an  assessment  of  the 
problems,  objectives,  and  priorities  in  the 
area,  a  schedule  for  implementation  of  the 
program,  and  an  explanation  of  how  the 
program  takes  into  consideration  ongoing 
programs,  in  the  area,  of  Federal.  State  and 
local  agencies,  including  soil  conservation 
districts.  (Sec.  1504(b)) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  it  requires  the  Secretary  to  prepare  the 
report  in  connection  with  identifying  a  geo- 
graphic area  as  one  appropriate  for  designa- 
tion as  a  special  area,  and  requires  that  the 
report  also  reflect  how  the  program  takes 
into  effect  ongoing  programs  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Committees.  The   House  amendment  also 


provides  that  in  designating  special  areas, 
the  Secretary  must  review  national  re- 
sources inventory  data,  river  basin  plans, 
special  studies,  and  other  resource  informa- 
tion: consider  tons  of  soil  loss  prevented, 
acres  protected  and  volume  of  water  con- 
served; and  evaluate  the  degree  and  type  of 
interagency  cooperation,  the  degree  of  local 
acceptance  of  the  present  target  activity 
and  the  significant  favorable  and  adverse 
impacts  of  the  targeted  activity.  (Sec. 
1502(b)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that,  among  other  things,  in  making 
designations  of  special  areas  the  Secretary 
would  (i)  review  national  resources  invento- 
ry data,  river  basin  plans,  special  studies, 
and  other  resource  information;  and  (ii) 
consider  tons  of  soil  loss  prevented,  acres 
protected,  volume  of  water  conserved,  the 
degree  and  type  of  interagency  cooperation, 
the  degree  of  local  acceptance  of  the 
present  target  activity,  and  the  significant 
favorable  and  adverse  impacts  of  the  target- 
ed activity. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  existing  authorities, 
assure  that  all  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs  operating  in  a  designated  special 
area  complement  the  conservation  objec- 
tives outlined  for  such  area.  (Sec.  1504(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary must  assure  that  all  Department  of 
Agriculture  conservation  programs  operat- 
ing in  a  designated  special  area  complement 
the  conservation  objectives  outlined  for 
such  area. 

(5)  Contract  limitations  (Sec.  ISOS) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  special  areas 
may  be  designated  at  any  time  within  10 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  (Sec.  1505) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  desig- 
nation of  special  areas  at  any  time  within  10 
years  of  the  effective  date  of  this  title  (Octo- 
ber 1, 1981).  (Sec.  1503) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  time  period  during  which 
the  designation  of  special  areas  can  be  made 
will  begin  with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subtitle  and  will  end  on  September  30, 
1991. 

(6)  Notification  of  Congress  and  approval  of 
designations  iSec.  1506) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  respect  to  land  in  a  specific  area  unless 
the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  pass  resolutions  approving  the 
Secretary's  report  prepared  in  cormection 
with  identifying  an  area  for  designation. 
(Sec.  1504) 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  respect  to  land  in  a  specific  area  until 
45  days  after  submission  to  the  agriculture 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Secretary's  report  prepared  In  connection 
with  identifying  and  designating  the  geo- 
graphic area  as  a  special  area. 

( 7)  Improvement  of  technology  (Sec.  ISOS) 
The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary 

to  expend  funds  directly  or  through  giants 
for  research  to  assist  in  developing  new  or 


improving  existing  technologies  for  control- 
ling erosion  or  water-related  problems  in 
designated  areas.  (Sec.  1508) 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  except 
that  it  only  provides  for  developing  new 
technologies  for  controlling  erosion-related 
or  irrigation  water  management  problems. 
(Sec.  1506) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(8)  Grants 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  provide  grants  to  any  State 
containing  lands  within  a  designated  special 
area  to  conduct  an  evaluation  and  analysis 
of  the  local  and  State  tax  structures,  rules, 
and  regulations  and  their  impact  on  the  ac- 
ceptance, implementation,  and  maintenance 
of  conservation  practices,  or  measures,  or 
other  pertinent  items  that  may  be  needed 
for  an  effective  program.  (Sec.  1507) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(9)  Authorization  for  appropriations  (.Sec. 
1509) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually,  to  be  available  until  expend- 
ed, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  subtitle. 
(Sec.  1510) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  except 
that  it  does  not  specifically  require  annual 
appropriations.  (Sec.  1508) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(10)  Report  to  Congress  (Sec.  1510) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  which  shall 
include  recommendations  for  additional  leg- 
islation as  necessary  to  solve  identified  soil, 
water,  and  related  resources  problems  in  des- 
ignated areas  and  to  utilize  new  technology 
and  research  related  to  such  problems.  (Sec. 
1511) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
which  shall  include  recommendations  for 
additional  legislative  action  necessary  to 
apply  related  research  findings  or  more  ef- 
fectively solve  erosion-related  or  irrigation 
water  management  problems  in  designated 
areas  along  with  other  pertinent  matters. 
(Sec.  1509) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(11)  Protection  of  participants  (Sec  1511) 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  no  person 

shall  be  disqualified  from  participating  in, 
or  suffer  any  forfeiture  or  reduction  in  ben- 
efits under,  any  other  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  by  virtue  of  partici- 
pation in  the  program  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle.  (Sec.  1512) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  program  participants 
from  Indirect  or  direct  disqualifications,  dis- 
crimination, forfeiture,  or  reduction  of  eligi- 
bility, or  penalty  under  other  agricultural 
programs  for  participating  in  the  program 
authorized  by  this  subtitle.  (Sec.  1510) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

SUBTITLE  C— SMALL  WATERSHED  PROGRAM  AND 
BANKHEAO-JONES  FARM  TENANT  PROGRAM 

(12)  Amendments  to  small  watershed  pro- 
gram (Sec.  1512) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  amends  the  definition 
of  "local  organization "  in  section  2  of  the 
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Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  by  expanding  the  list  of  organizations 
embraced  therein  to  include  Indian  tribes  or 
tribal  organizations  having  authority  under 
Federal,  State,  or  Indian  tribal  law  to  carry 
out.  maintain  and  operate  the  works  of  im- 
provement, thus  making  them  eligible  to 
sponsor  small  watershed  projects.  (Sec. 
1513(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  amends  sections  2,  5(3), 
and  5(4).  respectively,  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  by  in- 
creasing to  $5,000,000  (from  the  present 
$1,000,000)  the  threshold  level  of  the  esti- 
mated Federal  contribution  to  construction 
costs  of  any  planned  work  of  improvement 
under  that  Act  l>eyond  which  appropria- 
tions for  such  plan  may  be  made  only  if 
such  plan  has  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  beyond  which  the  plans  must  t>e  sub- 
mitted to  various  Federal  agencies  for  com- 
ment prior  to  being  transmitted  to  Congress 
for  approval.  (Sec.  1513(b),  (e),  and  (f )) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  3(6)  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  contribute  toward  the  costs 
of  conservation  and  development  of  the 
energy  resources  of  lands  within  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment under  agreements  for  small  watershed 
projects  that  are  eligible  for  Federal  cost 
sharing  assistance  under  that  Act.  (Sec. 
1513(c)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(d)  The  Senate  bill  amends  section  4(1)  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  share  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  the  land,  easements,  or  rights-of- 
way  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  local 
organization  for  mitigation  of  fish  and  wUd- 
life  habitat  losses.  Such  acquisition  is  not 
limited  to  the  confines  of  the  watershed 
project  boundaries.  (Sec.  1513(d)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision.  In  approving  this  authori- 
zation for  cost-sharing  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  confer- 
ees that  the  Secretary  ensure,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  that  land  acquisition 
for  mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
losses  will  only  be  from  willing  sellers. 

(13)    Amendment    to    the    Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  (Sec.  1513) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  31  of  title 
II  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
to  add  the  development  of  energy  resources 
to  the  list  of  purposes,  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
develop,  under  the  program  of  land  conser- 
vation and  utilization  authorized  in  that 
Act.  (Sec.  1514) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 


SUBTITLE  D— MATCHING  GRANTS  POR 
CONSERVATION  ACTIVITIES 

(14)  Grants  program  (Sec.  1514) 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment a  program  for  furthering  the  conser- 
vation of  soil,  water,  and  related  resources 
through  annual  grants,  for  non-capital  ex- 
penditures, to  local  units  of  government 
through  State  soil  conservation  agencies  for 
use  in  the  furtherance  of  specified  conserva- 
tion objectives.  The  grants  are  to  augment 
rather  than  replace  other  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

A  local  unit  of  govenunent  may  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  if  (i)  it  has  in  effect  a  current 
long-range  program  that  the  State  soil  con- 
servation agency  determines  is  adequate  and 
a  current  annual  work  plan  consistent  with 
its  long-range  program,  and  (ii)  it  certifies 
that  it  has  arranged  for  equal  matching 
funds  or  in-kind  services  from  regional. 
State,  local,  or  private  sources.  The  match- 
ing ratio  is  50-50  unless  the  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  a  primarily  national,  rather  than 
local  or  State,  objective,  in  which  case  the 
non-Federal  share  is  reduced  to  no  more 
than  25  percent.  (Sec.  1511) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  formulation  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  grants  program  is  discretion- 
ary with  the  Secretary  rather  than  manda- 
tory. 

(15)  Program  implementation  and   review 
(Sec.  1515) 

The  House  amendment  encourages  the 
local  unit  of  government,  in  connection  with 
implementing  the  plan  or  program,  to  seek 
the  input  and  cooperation  of  local  agencies, 
organizations,  citizens,  and  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  other  Federal 
agencies,  cooperative  extension  services,  and 
others  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Governor 
of  a  State  may  designate  as  advisors.  The 
Secretary,  or  the  Secretary's  designee  at  the 
State  level,  the  State  soil  conservation 
agency,  and  the  State  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Committee  may  rec- 
ommend changes  or  additions  to  the  pro- 
gram or  annual  plan  in  order  to  meet  urgent 
conservation  needs  or  priorities.  (Sec.  1512) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(16)  Plans  (Sec.  1516) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  pro- 
grams and  annual  plans  may  include  the  fol- 
lowing resource  conservation  objectives:  (a) 
soU  erosion  prevention  and  control;  (b)  crop- 
land, forest,  woodland,  pasture  or  rangeland 
improvement:  (c)  water  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  management,  and  water  qual- 
ity improvement:  (d)  agricultural  land  re- 
tention or  preservation;  (e)  demonstration 
projects  to  test  and  publicize  the  effective- 
ness of  natural  resource  management  sys- 
tems adapted  to  local  conditions;  (f)  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  improvement:  (g) 
animal  waste  management;  (h)  watershed 
protection  and  flcKxl  prevention:  (i)  sedi- 
ment control  and  stormwater  management 
in  urbanizing  areas:  (j)  environmentally 
sound  energy  conservation  and  production; 
(k)  leadership  in  natural  resources  aspects 
of  rural  conununity  planning  and  develop- 
ment; or  (1)  other  purposes  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  local  or  State  conservation  laws. 
In  addition,  for  objectives  which  will  require 
more  than  1  year  to  reach,  the  Secretary  is 


authorized  to  sign  long-term  agreements  of 
not  more  than  10  years  with  the  local  unit 
of  government  or  State  agency  to  provide 
multi-year  funding  assistance,  contingent 
upon  the  appropriation  of  funds.  (Sec.  1513) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(17)  Matching  funds  (Sec.  1517) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  use 
of  Federal  matching  grants,  as  agreed  be- 
tween the  State  conservation  agency  and 
the  Secretary,  to  provide  technics  assist- 
ance to  landowners  and  operators  for  plan- 
ning and  application  of  conservation  prac- 
tices and  resource  management  systems. 
The  assistance  would  be  administered  by 
the  State  soil  conservation  agency  through 
local  conservation  districts,  be  fully  coordi- 
nated with  technical  assistance  for  ongoing 
resource  conservation  programs:  and  be  in 
accord  with  established  technical  standards. 
The  grant  funds  would  be  transferred  under 
an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  State  soil 
conservation  agency.  State  ASC  Committee 
and  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  desig- 
nee. (Sec.  1514) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(18)  Records  (Sec.  1518) 

The  House  amendment  requires  local 
units  of  government  or  State  agencies  re- 
ceiving assistance  to  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  requires,  including  among 
others,  records  that  disclose  the  disposition 
of  grant  funds,  total  cost  of  projects,  and 
the  local  portion  of  the  costs.  The  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  General  or  their  represent- 
atives shall  have  access  to  all  records.  (Sec. 
1515) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(19)  Authorization  of  appropriations  (Sec. 
1519) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  subtitle,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  No  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  a^ter  fiscal  year  1992. 
except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  The 
Secretary  is  required  to  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  1986.  and  again  by  January  1.  1991. 
evaluating  the  program  and  reconunending 
ways  to  strengthen  it.  (Sec.  1516) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  E— CONSERVATION  LOAM  PROGRAM 

(20)  Conservation  loans  (Sec.  1520) 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion (CCC),  beginning  October  1.  1981.  to 
make  loans  to  the  extent  authorized  in  prior 
appropriation  acts,  to  agricultural  producers 
for  those  natural  resource  conservation  and 
environmental  enhancement  measures  that 
are  recommended  by  county  and  State  ASC 
Committees  and  are  included  in  the  produc- 
er's approved  conservation  plan.  Loans  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  per  year  to  each  produc- 
er, the  loan  period  shall  not  exceed  10  years, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  based  on 
the  rate  charged  CCC   by,  the  Treasury. 
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Loans  of  more  than  $10,000  must  be  secured 
and  the  total  of  all  loans  made  in  each  year 
may  not  exceed  i200  million.  (Sec.  1517) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  G — VOLUNTEXRS  POR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  PROGRAMS 

(2i)  Eitabliahment  of  program  (.Sees.  1S26 
and  1S27) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  recruit  and  train  vol- 
unteers for  activities  related  to  matters  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  through  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  pay  the  volunteers'  incidental 
expenses  for  such  items  as  transportation, 
uniforms,  lodging  and  subsistence.  (Sec. 
1520) 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  program  to  use  volun- 
teers in  carrying  out  all  of  the  programs  of 
the  Department  and  provides  that  the  pro- 
gram may  not  be  used  to  displace  any  de- 
partmental employees  including  local, 
county,  and  State  ASC  Committees,  and  the 
Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  pay  inciden- 
tal expenses  of  the  volunteers.  (Sec.  1518) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  an  amendment  to 
make  the  program  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
all  funds  appropriated  for  this  program 
remain  available  until  expended.  (Sec.  1519) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE— DESIGNATION  OP  LANDS  SET  ASIDE  OR 
DIVERTED 

(.22)  Lands  set  aside  or  diverted 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  connection  with 
any  land  set-aside  or  diversion  program,  to 
delegate  to  appropriate  local  soil  and  water 
conservation  boards  the  power  to  disap- 
prove lands  designated  by  a  producer  for 
set-aside  or  diversion,  if  the  board  finds  that 
the  designated  lands  would  make  a  less  than 
average  contribution  to  soU  conservation 
when  compared  with  other  lands  which  the 
producer  could  have  so  designated.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  designation  is  disapproved,  the 
local  board  could  specify  which  of  the  pro- 
ducer's lands  would  be  acceptable  for  pur- 
poses of  set-aside  or  diversion  and  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  permitted  to  submit  an 
amended  application  to  participate  in  the 
program.  (Sec.  1525) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  H— RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

(.23)  Congressional  findings 

The  House  amendment  makes  findings 
that- 

(a)  the  niral  areas  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
fronted by  critical  resource  utilization,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  problems; 

(b)  these  problems  are  the  result  of  in- 
creasing pressures  on  rural  areas  to  meet 
domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  food, 
fiber,  and  wood;  inadequate  public  and  pri- 
vate investment  to  fund  actions  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  on  land  and  national  re- 
sources: and  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental conditions  too  complex  for  individ- 
ual communities  to  deal  with;  and 


(c)  these  problems  have  caused  and,  unless 
remedied,  will  continue  to  cause  the  decline 
of  the  family  farm  system,  small  business 
enterprise  and  Job  opportunities,  as  well  as 
a  decline  in  the  amenities  and  environmen- 
tal quality  of  rural  life  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  (Sec.  1539(a)) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference   substitute    deletes    the 
House  amendment. 
(24)  Definitions  (Sec.  1529) 
(a)  Area  plan 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "area 
plan"  as  a  resource  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion plan  for  a  designated  area  which  in- 
cludes primary  elements  of  land  conserva- 
tion and  water  management,  and  may  in- 
clude one  or  more  secondary  elements  such 
as  community  development  or  others,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  energy  conservation, 
protection  of  agricultural  land  from  conver- 
sion to  other  uses,  or  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habiUU.  (Sec.  1524(1)) 

The  House  amendment  defines  the  term 
"area  plan"  as  a  resource  conservation  and 
utilization  plan  developed  for  a  designated 
rural  area  which  includes  one  or  more  basic 
elements  of  land  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion, water  management,  community  devel- 
opment, or  other  basic  elements,  including 
energy  conservation,  environmental  protec- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  unique  natural 
and  cultural  resources.  (Sec.  1540(3)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  resource  conservation  and  uti- 
lization plan  to  include  one  or  more  of  the 
specified  elements  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  "primary"  and  "second- 
ary" elements. 

(b)  Designated  area 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "desig- 
nated area"  as  a  geographic  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  receive  assistance  under 
the  program.  (Sec.  1524(2)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  Planning  process 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "plan- 
ning process"  to  mean  the  continuing  effort 
of  a  State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organization  to  develop  and  carry 
out  effective  resource  conservation  and  uti- 
lization plans  for  a  designated  area.  (Sec. 
1524(3)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  refers  to  designated  rural 
areas.  (Sec.  1540(2)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision.  However,  the  conferees 
expect  that  assistance  under  the  resource 
conservation  and  development  program  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  areas. 

(d)  Financial  assistance 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "finan- 
cial assistance"  to  mean  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements made  available  through  Federal 
contracts,  grants  or  loans.  (Sec.  1524(4)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  does  not  Include  Federal  con- 
tracts as  an  element  in  the  definition.  (Sec. 
1540(8)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(e)  Local  unit  of  government 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "local 
unit  of  government"  to  include  any  Indian 
tribe    or    tribal    organization    established 


under  Federal,  State  or  Indian  tribal  law. 
(Sec.  1524(5)) 

The  House  amendment  does  not  include 
Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organizations  in  this 
definition:  however,  it  does  include  any 
water  conservation  district  and  any  iniga- , 
tion,  watershed,  or  drainage  district  which 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  Senate  bill.  (Sec. 
1540(5)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(/)  Nonprofit  organization 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "non- 
profit organization"  to  include  any  commu- 
nity association,  wildlife  group,  or  other  or- 
ganization that  is  incorporated  to  provide 
the  facilities  and  services  included  in  the 
area  plan.  (Sec.  1524(6)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  requires  that  the  association, 
group,  or  organization  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  (Sec.  1540(6)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(g)StaU 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "State" 
to  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  American  Samoiu  (Sec. 
1524(8)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision  in  its  definition  of  "State" 
(Sec.  1504(4)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(h)  Technical  assistance 

The  Senate  bill  defines  the  term  "techni- 
cal assistance"  to  include  services  provided 
by  non-Federal  personnel  working  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  makes 
reference  to  laying  out  and  inspecting  voorks 
of  improvement  (Sec.  1524(9)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision  in  its  definition  of  "tech- 
nical assistance",  but  does  include  reference 
to  advising  which  is  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 
(Sec.  1540(7)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(25)  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
.  ment  Program  (Sec.  1530) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  permit  States,  local 
units  of  government,  and  l(x^  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  operate  and  maintain  a  plan- 
ning and  implementation  process  for 
needed  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. (Sec.  1525) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  refers  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  planning  process  for  the 
development  of  plans  and  actions.  (Sec. 
1541) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  includes  as  one  of  the 
program  objectives  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes.  (Sec.  1525) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(26)  Selection  of  designated  areas  (Sec.  1531) 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  select  designated  tu'eas  for  assist- 
ance on  the  basis  of  the  primary  elements  of 
the  area  resource  conservation  plan.  (Sec. 
1526) 
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The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  a  conforming  amend- 
ment deleting  the  reference  to  ■primary  " 
elements  of  the  area  plan. 

(27)  Authority  of  the  Secretary  (Sec.  1532) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
State,  local  unit  of  government,  or  local 
nonprofit  organization  within  a  designated 
area  to  assist  in  developing  ond  implement- 
ing an  area  plan  for  that  area.  (Sec.  1527(  1 )) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  advice,  upon  request,  to  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization within  a  designated  rural  area  to 
assist  in  developing  an  area  plan.  (Sec. 
1542(1)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  assist  in  carrying  out  am  area 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  any  des- 
ignated area  by  providing  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations.  (Sec. 
1527(3)) 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  assist  in  carrying  out  an  area 
plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  any 
ruraf  areo  by  providing  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  (Sec.  1542(3)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(28)  Agreements;  terms  and  conditions  (Sec. 
1533) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  works 
of  improvement  for  which  assistance  Is  to  be 
provided  must  be  included  in  an  area  plan 
and  be  approved  by  the  State  agency,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. (Sec.  1528(a)(2)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  it  only  requires  that  the  works 
of  improvement  be  approved  by  the  local 
unit  of  government.  (Sec.  1543(a)(2)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  technical 
and  financial  assistance  only  if  the  cost  of 
the  land  or  interest  in  land  acquired  or  to  be 
acquired  under  such  plan  by  any  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization is  to  be  borne  by  such  State,  local 
unit  of  government,  or  local  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. (Sec.  1528(a)(5)) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same,  except 
in  the  case  of  land  or  interest  in  land  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  or  protecting  fish  or  wildlife,  for 
public  recreational  purposes,  or  to  protect 
the  public  from  a  threat  to  its  health  and 
welfare.  (Sec.  1543(a)(5)) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  withdraw  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  assistance  is  no  longer  needed  or 
that  sufficient  progress  has  not  been  made 
toward  developing  or  Implementing  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  the  plan.  (Sec.  1528(d)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(29)  Identification  of  groups  or  problems  for 

special  consideration  in  area  plans 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  any 
area  plan  may  identify  for  special  emphasis 


assistance  any  particular  group  or  any  par- 
ticular natural  resource  or  water  utilization 
problem.  (Sec.  1544) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

(30)  Resource   Conservation   and   Develop- 
ment Policy  Board  (Sec.  1534) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  members 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Board  must  be  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Sec.  1529) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(31)  Evaluation  of  the  program  (Sec.  1535) 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 

evaluate  the  program  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  by  September  30,  1986. 
(Sec.  1530) 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same, 
except  that  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
submit  the  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
E>ecember  31,  1986.  (Sec.  1547) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(32)  Limitation  on  provision  of  assistance 
(Sec.  1536) 

The  Senate  bill  limits  the  program  to  pro- 
viding technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
not  more  than  225  active  designated  areas. 
(Sec.  1532) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(33)  Authorization  for  appropriations  (Sec. 
1538) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  beginning 
October  1,  1982,  and  ending  September  30, 
1987,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  program. 
The  appropriated  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  (Sec.  1534) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  program,  except  that  not 
more  than  $60  million  may  be  appropriated 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
any  fiscal  year  and  not  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion may  be  appropriated  for  loans  for  any 
fiscal  year.  (Sec.  1548) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  not  more  than  $15  million  may 
be  appropriated  for  loans  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(34)  Separability  provision 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  if  a 
part  of  this  subtitle  is  invalid,  all  valid  parts 
that  are  severable  from  the  invalid  part 
remain  in  effect.  If  a  part  of  this  subtitle  is 
invtdid  in  one  or  more  of  its  applications, 
the  part  remains  in  effect  in  all  valid  appli- 
cations that  are  severable  from  the  Invalid 
part,  (Sec.  1549) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  I— PARMLAND  PROTECTION  POLICY  ACT 

(35)  Short  title  (Sec.  1539) 

The  Senate  bill  designates  the  subtitle  as 
the  "Farmland  Protection  Policy  Act".  (Sec. 
1535) 

The  House  amendment  designates  the 
subtitle  as  the  "Agricultural  Land  Re- 
sources Policy  Act".  (Sec.  1528) 


The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(36)  Technical  assistance  (Sec.  1543) 

The  House  amendment  encourages  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  any  State,  locality,  or  quali- 
fying nonprofit  organization  for  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  or  policies  to  limit  the 
conversion  of  productive  agricultural  land 
to  nonagricultOral  uses.  (Sec.  1532) 

The  Senote  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(37)  Farmland  resource  information  (Sec. 
1544) 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary, through  existing  agencies  or  inter- 
agency groups  and  in  cooperation  with 
State  Extension  services,  to  design  and  im- 
plement educational  programs  and  materi- 
als, and  distribute  educational  materials, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  agricultural 
land  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  is  directed  to  designate 
one  or  more  agricultural  land  information 
centers  to  serve  as  central  depositories  and 
distribution  points  for  a  broad  selection  of 
information  regarding  agricultural  land. 
(Sec.  1533) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(38)  Grants;  contracts  (Sec.  1545) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  <;arry  out  the  subtitle,  with  ex- 
isting facilities  and  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able, through  grants,  contracts,  or  other  ap- 
propriate means.  (Sec.  1534) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

SUBTITLE  J— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

(39)  Local   search    and    rescue   operations 
(Sec.  1550) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  through  the  use  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  personnel  and  equipment, 
to  assist  local  public  authorities,  on  request, 
in  search  and  rescue  operations  carried  out 
in  connection  with  emergencies  caused  by 
tornadoes,  fires,  floods,  snowstorms,  earth- 
quakes and  similar  disasters.  (Sec.  1543) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(40)  Reclamation  (Sec.  1551) 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  406(d)  of 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1977  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out,  without  regard  to  the  statutory 
acreage  limitations  otherwise  applicable  to 
reclamation  projects  partially  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  experimental 
reclamation  treatment  projects  in  all  lands 
within  a  hydrologic  unit  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  treatment  of  such  land 
as  one  hydrologic  unit  will  achieve  greater 
remedial  effects  than  would  be  achieved  if 
reclamation  was  Individually  undertaken  on 
the  smaller  parcels.  (Sec.  1544) 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  amendments  provid- 
ing (i)  that  experimental  reclamation  treat- 
ment projects  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  specifically  to  control  erosion  and 
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improve  water  quality,  and  (ii)  that  such 
projects  may  involve  not  more  than  25,000 
acres  of  land  within  any  hydrologic  unit. 
<<i)  Payments  for  land  remox>€d  fTom  pro- 
duction for  conservation  purposes  (Sec. 
7552) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary, in  connection  with  contracts  entered 
into  under  thus  section,  to  make  payments 
in  amounts  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  re- 
moved from  production  for  this  purpose 
multiplied  by  50  percent  of  the  typical 
annual  rent  paid  for  similar  land  in  the 
county.  (Sec.  1545) 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  these 
payments  to  be  made  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but 
not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  co  the 
number  of  acres  removed  from  production 
for  this  purpose  multiplied  by  50  percent  of 
the  typical  annual  rent  paid  for  similar  land 
in  the  county.  (Sec.  1526) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(b)  The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  pro- 
gram, such  sums  to  remain  available  until 
they  are  expended.  (Sec.  1527) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  amendment. 
(<2)  Special  shelterbelt  program 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that— 

(a)  Congress  finds  it  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est to  establish  and  maintain  shelterbelts 
for  purposes  of  reducing  wind  erosion.  (Sec. 
1115(a)) 

(b)  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  program,  beginning  on 
October  1.  1981.  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  shelterbelts  and  to  issue 
any  necessary  implementing  regulations. 
(Sec.  1115  (a)  and  (h)) 

(c)  in  effectuating  the  shelterbelt  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  5-year  agreements  with  landowners  and 
operators  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  shelterbelts  identified  in  an  appro- 
priate conservation  plan  for  the  entire  oper- 
ating unit.  (Sec.  1115(c)) 

(d)  a  shelterbelt  is  defined  as  a  vegetative 
barrier  with  a  linear  configuration  com- 
posed of  trees  and  shrubs  and  other  ap- 
proved perennial  vegetation.  (Sec.  1115(c)) 

(e)  in  the  agreement  with  the  Secretary, 
each  landowner  and  operator  shall  agree— 

(i)  to  establish  a  conservation  plan  for  his 
entire  operating  unit,  in  cooperation  with 
and  approved  by  the  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation district,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

(ii)  to  place  all  land  subject  to  wind  ero- 
sion into  the  program; 

<iii)  not  to  adopt  any  practices  specified  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  agreement  that  would 
tend  tD  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment; 

(iv)  to  forfeit  all  rights  to  future  pay- 
mente  and  refund  to  the  United  States  any 
payments  received  in  the  event  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines warrants  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  to  make  refunds  or  accept  payment 
adjustments  for  violations  that  do  not  war- 
rant a  termination; 

(V)  in  the  event  the  land  is  transferred 
during  the  term  of  the  agreement,  to  forfeit 
all  rights  to  future  payments  and  to  refund 
all  payments  received  during  the  year  of  the 
transfer  unless  the  transferee  agrees  to 
assume  all  obligations  under  the  agreement; 
and 


(vi)  to  additional  provisions  included  in 
the  agreement  by  the  Secretary  to  effectu- 
ate the  purpose  of  the  program.  (Sec. 
1115(d)) 

(f)  in  return  for  the  agreement  of  the 
landowner  or  operator,  the  Secretary  shall 
(i)  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  shelter- 
belt,  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate, iind  (ii)  make  an  annual  payment 
to  the  landowner  or  operator,  in  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  in  consideration  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  the  shel- 
terbelt. The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
examine the  compensation  being  provided. 
(Sec.  1115(e)) 

(g)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  by  mutual  consent  with  the  land- 
owner or  operator,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  termination  is  in  the  public 
interest,  and  may  agree  to  modify  any 
agreement  if  it  is  determined  that  such 
modification  is  beneficial  to  the  program. 
(Sec.  1115(f)) 

(h)  this  section  is  applicable  to  the  several 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
(Sec.  1115(g)) 

(i)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  (Sec.  1115(i)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  delet«s  the 
Senate  provision. 

(43)  Conservation  tillage  (Sec.  1553) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  makes  findings  to  the 
effect  that— 

(i)  domestic  and  international  demand  for 
American  agricultural  products  is  great  and 
increasing; 

(ii)  the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
meet  that  demand  is  impaired  by  the  annual 
loss  of  5  billion  tons  of  soil  due  to  erosion; 

(ill)  the  battle  against  soil  erosion  is  being 
lost  despite  annual  expenditures  of  millions 
of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Govenunent  on 
conservation  research  and  assistance; 

(iv)  conservation  tillage  is  estimated  to 
reduce  soil  erosion  by  50  to  90  percent  over 
conventional  farming  practices;  and 

(V)  conservation  tillage  may  increase  yield, 
decrease  fuel  use  and  labor  and  equipment 
costs,  smd  increase  retention  of  soil  mois- 
ture. (Sec.  1127(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  urges  and  requests  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to— 

(i)  promote  the  use  of  conservation  tillage 
as  a  means  of  controlling  soil  erosion  and 
improving  profitability,  and 

(ii)  conduct  research  to  resolve  questions 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  conservation  tillage  over  other  soil  con- 
servation practices.  (Sec.  1127(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(44)  Regulations  (Sec.  1554) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regulations 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title  (Title 
XV— Resource  Conservation).  (Sec.  1551) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 


Title  XV— Credit.  Rural  Development  and 
Family  Farms 

(1)  Farmers  Home  Administration  real 
estate  and  operating  loans  to  cooperatives 
(Sec.  1601) 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Developihent  Act  that  only  coopera- 
tives having  an  ownership  and  operating  in- 
terest in  a  farm  no  larger  than  a  family 
farm  are  eligible  for  farm  ownership  or  op- 
erating loans.  (Sec.  1401) 

(Note.— The  amendment  would  not 
change  the  current  requirement  that  (i)  the 
majority  interest  in  the  cooperative  be  held 
by  owner-operators  of  family-size  farms  and 
(ii)  the  cooperative,  to  be  eligible,  must  be 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where.) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  benefits  of 
this  provision  would  inure  to  small  size  co- 
operatives that  consist  of  operators  of 
family  farms,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration may  administer  the  provision  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  limit  cooperatives 
which  may  qualify  for  farm  ownership  or 
operating  loans  to  those  cooperatives  whose 
members  do  not  exceed  50  in  number,  each 
of  whom  operates  a  farm  that  is  not  larger 
than  a  family  farm. 

(2)  Fqualizing  access  to  credit  for  widows 
and  other  single  parents  (Sec.  1602) 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  give  prefer- 
ence to  persons  who  are  married  in  making 
or  ensuring  farm  ownership  loans.  (Sec. 
1129) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Lease  of  facilities  (Sec.  1603) 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  consent  to  long  term  leases  of 
facilities  financed  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  if  such 
leases  are  necessary  to  ensure  continuation 
of  services  for  which  the  financing  was  ex- 
tended. (Sec.  1407) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(4)  Borrower's  net  worth  (Sec.  1604) 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  applicants  for  loans  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  submit  written  statements 
showing  their  net  worth.  (Sec.  1402) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(5)  Report  on  characteristics  of  borrowers 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  submit  annually  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
a  report  describing  the  characteristics  of 
borrowers  initially  receiving  farm  ownership 
and  operating  loans  made,  insured,  or  guar- 
anteed under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  The  report  Is  to  be 
made  on  a  State-by-State  basis  and  is  to  in- 
clude each  borrower's  age.  education,  farm- 
ing experience,  net  worth,  amount  of  farm 
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ownership,  opi-raling  and  other  loans  out- 
standing, gross  farm  income,  and  other 
income.  All  such  information  is  to  be  provid- 
ed separately  for  borrowers  receiving  low- 
income  loan.s  and  those  receiving  regular 
loans.  (Sec.  1402) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary, 
in  administering  the  FmHA  water  and  waste 
disposal  loan  program  (as  revised  under  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981),  consider  the  community's  ability  to 
pay  in  establishing  interest  rates  for  loans 
made  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  existing 
facilities  or  constructing  new  facilities  as  re- 
quired to  meet  applicable  health  or  sanitary 
standards.  In  addition,  any  area  in  which 
the  median  family  income  of  the  persons  to 
be  served  is  below  80  percent  of  the  State 
nonmetropolitan  median  family  income 
should  be  considered  an  area  that  has  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  low  income  persons  to  be 
served  by  such  a  facility,  and  the  Secretary 
should  provide  loans  to  such  areas  with  in- 
terest rates  not  to  exceed  5  percent. 

Also,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees,  with 
respect  to  program,  that  the  Secretary— 

(a)  act  at  once  to  establish  the  project  se- 
lection system  provided  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981; 

(b)  for  the  purpose  of  targeting  75  percent 
of  fiscal  year  1982  grant  funds  under  the 
water  and  waste  disposal  grant  program  to 
low  income  areas,  determine  that  a  low 
income  community  is  one  in  which  the  per- 
sons to  be  served  have  a  median  family 
income  less  than  80  percent  of  the  State 
nonmetropolitan  median  income;  and 

(c)  permit  agencies  (such  as  county  health 
units)  to  determine  whether  a  proposed  fa- 
cility is  needed  to  meet  applicable  health 
and  sanitary  standards,  irrespective  of 
whether  such  agencies  have  enforcement 
powers  to  require  that  such  standards  be 
met, 

(6)  Extension  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (Sec.  1605) 

The  House  amendment  extends  through 
September  30.  1982.  the  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  program  authorized  by  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act 
of  1978.  (Sec.  1403) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  extension  of  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  through  September  30.  1982. 
with  a  modification  limiting  to  $600,000,000 
the  amount  of  new  loans  that  may  be  in- 
sured or  guaranteed  under  the  program 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1978  provides  the  Secretary 
broad  authority  to  determine  the  scope  of 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program  and 
eligibility  for  participation  in  the  program 
in  accordance  with  the  Act's  provisions.  The 
statute  creates  no  entitlement  for  farmers 
to  receive  loans  and  is  discretionary  in 
nature.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees,  in 
agreeing  to  an  extension  of  the  Act.  that 
the  Secretary  judiciously  use  the  authority 
to  insure  and  guarantee  loans  to  farmers 
under  the  Act.  Of  course,  the  conferees 
intend  that  the  Secretary  use  the  authority 
in  the  Act  to  cope  with  economic  emergen- 
cies. 


( 7)  Farm  storage  facility  loan  program  (Sec. 
1606) 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  the 
Secretary  make  farm  storage  facility  loans 
available  in  areas  in  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  farm 
storage  facilities.  (Sec.  1404) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amendment. 

(8)  United  States  policy  on  family  farms 
(Sec.  1608) 

The  House  amendment  directs  that  there 
be  included  in  the  annual  report  on  family 
farms  an  assessment  of  how  reductions  in 
commodity  price  support  programs  have  af- 
fected family  farmers  tuid  the  family  farm 
structure.  (Sec.  1406) 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  amendment.  The  conferees  urge  that 
the  report  on  family  farm  operations  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
changes  in  the  price  support  programs  on 
family  farmers  and  the  family  farm  struc- 
ture. 

Title  XVII— Floral  Research  and 
Consumer  Information 

( 1 )  Short  title  (Sec.  1 701 ) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  this  title  will 
be  designated  as  the  "Floral  Research  and 
Consumer  Information  Act".  (Sec.  1701) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(2)  Congressional  findings  and  declaration 
of  policy  (Sec.  1702) 

The  Senate  bill  sets  forth  findings  and  a 
declaration  of  policy  that  provide,  in  part, 
that— 

(a)  flowers  and  plants  are  an  integral  part 
of  American  life  providing  natural  beauty, 
comfort,  and  pleasure; 

(b)  flowers  and  plants  are  produced  by 
many  individual  growers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  and 
move  in  or  directly  burden  or  affect  inter- 
state commerce; 

(c)  the  maintenance,  expansion,  and  devel- 
opment of  existing  and  new  markets  are 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  floral  industry; 
however,  because  the  industry  consists  pri- 
marily of  small  businesses,  it  has  been 
unable  to  undertake  the  research  and  pro- 
motion programs  necessary  to  ensure  its 
welfare; 

(d)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide  an 
adequate  and  steady  supply  of  fresh  flowers 
and  plants; 

(e)  it  is  essential  and  in  the  public  interest 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive and  continuous  coordinated  program  of 
research,  education,  and  promotion  desig- 
nated to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
floral  industry  in  the  marketplace;  and 

(f)  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  erect  a  trade  barrier  to  flowers  and  plants 
produced  in  foreign  countries.  (Sec.  1702) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(3)  Definitions  (Sec.  1703) 

The  Senate  bill  sets  forth  definitions  for 
the  following  terms  as  used  in  this  title: 
"Secretary",  "person",  "cut  flowers", 
•potted  flowering  plants",  "foliage  plants", 
"propagational  material"  (defined  to  ex- 
clude seeds),  "flowers  and  plants".  "United 


SUtes "  (defined  to  include  the  SO  States. 
D.C..  and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States.),  "promotion",  "re- 
search", "consumer  education",  "market- 
ing", "producer",  "Floraboard",  "importer", 
"commodity  groups",  and  "cost  of  plant  ma- 
terial".  (Sec.  1703) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Confefence  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(4)  Floral   research  and  promotion  orders 
(Sec.  1704) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  national  orders,  and  amendments  to 
orders,  applicable  to  persons  engaged  in  pro- 
duction, sale,  importation,  or  handling  of 
flowers  and  plants.  (Sec.  1704) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(5)  Notice  and  hearing  (Sec.  1705) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary 
to  give  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
on  a  proposed  order  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  issuance  of  an  order  will  tend  to 
effectuate  the  policy  of  this  title.  A  hearing 
may  be  requested  by  certified  organizations, 
the  Secretary,  or  any  other  interested 
person.  (Sec.  1705) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(6)  Finding  and  issuance  of  an  order  (Sec 
1706) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  an  order  if  the  Secretary  determines 
after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the  order  wS:i 
tend  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  title. 
This  determination  must  be  based  on  the 
evidence  In  the  hearing  record.  (Sec.  1706) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(  7)  Required  terms  in  orders  (Sec.  1707) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  orders  Issued 
under  this  title  contain  provisions  providing: 

(a)  for  the  establishment  of  a  board,  desig- 
nated the  "Floraboard  ".  consisting  of  up  to 
75  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to 
staggered  3  year  terms;  for  the  Floraboard 
to  administer  the  order,  to  make  rules  and 
regulations,  to  Investigate  violations,  and  to 
recommend  amendments  to  the  order;  and 
for  the  Floraboard  to  appoint  from  Its  mem- 
bers an  executive  committee,  of  up  to  15 
members,  with  authority  to  hire  a  staff  and 
conduct  routine  business; 

(b)  for  the  Floraboard  to  be  composed  of 
producers  and  Importers  nominated  by  cer- 
tified organizations  or  by  other  groups  of 
producers  or  importers  under  specified  cir- 
cumstances when  they  are  not  adequately 
represented  by  certified  organizations;  for 
the  membership  of  the  Initial  Floraboard  to 
be  equally  representative  of  each  commodi- 
ty group  within  the  Industry  (cut  flowers, 
potted  flowering  plants,  and  foliage  plants), 
subject  to  being  periodically  adjusted  after 
the  first  2  years  based  on  assessments  and 
refunds;  and  for  producer  representation  on 
the  Floraboard  to  exceed  importer  represen- 
tation at  all  times; 

(c)  that  all  plans  and  projects  of  the  Flor- 
aboard must  be  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  before  becoming  effective; 

(d)  that  the  Floraboard  shall  ann  .ally 
submit   to   the   Secretary    for   approval   a 
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budget   of   anticipated   expenses   and    dis- 
bursements: 

(e)  for  the  payment  of  assessments  to  the 
Floraboard.  as  prescribed  in  the  order,  for 
each  sale  of  flowers  and  plants  by  producers 
(based  on  the  dollar  value  of  the  sales  less 
the  cost  of  plant  material),  by  producer/re- 
tailers (at  the  wholesale  value  less  the  cost 
of  plant  material),  and  by  importers  (based 
on  the  dollar  value  of  the  sales,  unless  the 
importer  is  a  retailer  in  which  case  the  as- 
sessment will  be  based  on  the  purchase 
price).  In  the  case  of  consignment  sales,  the 
assessment  would  be  based  on  the  sales 
value  less  commission,  stateside  freight,  and 
cost  of  plant  material.  Assessments  v/ould 
be  used  to  pay  reasonable  expenses  of  the 
Floraboard  (including  a  reserve  and  USDA 
administrative  costs)  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary; 

(f )  for  the  initial  assessment,  after  approv- 
al of  the  order,  to  be  set  at  not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  value  of  flowers 
and  plants,  and  after  the  first  2  years  for 
the  Floraboard  to  make  annual  adjustments 
in  the  assessment  rate  of  up  to  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  the  value  of  flowers  and 
plants:  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  rate  of  1  v^ 
percent: 

(g)  for  the  Floraboard  to  maintain  books 
and  records  and  to  submit  reports  to  the 
Secretary  as  prescribed  and  to  account  ap- 
propriately for  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds: 

(h)  for  the  Floraboard  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  with  industry  groups,  profit  or 
nonprofit  companies,  and  private  and  gov- 
ernmental groups  to  develop  and  carry  out 
plans  and  projects  under  the  order: 

(i)  for  the  Floraboard  to  convene  advisory 
panels  representing  various  segments  of  the 
flower  and  plant  industry  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  marketing  and  research  pro- 
grams: 

(j)  that  no  funds  collected  by  the  Flora- 
board  shall  be  used  to  influence  governmen- 
tal policy  or  action  except  to  seek  amend- 
ments to  the  order;  and 

(k)  that  Floraboard  and  advisory  panel 
members  shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  will  be  reimbursed  for  reasonable  travel 
expenses.  (Sec.  1707) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to 
clarify  the  language  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  assessments  by  producers  and  im- 
porters. 

The  conferees  recognize  the  experience 
and  expertise  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
segments  of  the  industry  in  marketing  and 
promoting  flowers  and  plants.  As  adopted, 
the  Senate  provision  provides  for  payment 
of  all  assessments  by  the  producers  and  im- 
porters; therefore,  only  producers  and  Im- 
port«»rs  will  be  members  of  the  Floraboard. 
However,  the  conferees  desire  that  the  Flor- 
aboard utilize  the  expertise  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  segments  of  the  industry  in  mar- 
keting flowers  and  plants.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Flora- 
board  make  extensive  use  of  the  expertise 
of  the  wholesale  and  retail  segments  of  the 
industry  by  appointing  and  consulting  with 
an  advisory  panel  from  those  segments  of 
[he  industry  on  all  marketing  and  promo- 
tion programs  of  the  Floraboard.  The  con- 
ferees consider  the  wholesale  and  retail  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  to  include  florists, 
mass  marketers,  and  allied  trades. 


(«)  Permissive  terms  in  orders  (Sec.  1708) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  each  order 
may  contain  one  or  more  provisions  provid- 
ing: 

(a)  for  appropriate  plans  or  projects  in- 
volving advertising,  sales  promotion,  urban 
beautification,  and  consumer  information 
directed  toward  increasing  the  general 
demand  for  flowers  and  plants,  except  that 
the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices and  references  to  private  brand  or 
trade  names  in  connection  with  any  plans  or 
projects  is  prohibited; 

(b)  for  research,  marketing,  and  develop- 
ment projects  designed  to  improve  and 
expand  marketing  and  utilization  of  flowers 
and  plants,  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
data  collected  by  such  activities; 

(c)  that  producers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  importers  of  flowers  and  plants  main- 
tain and  make  available  to  the  Floraboard 
and  the  Secretary,  for  inspection,  specified 
books  and  records,  and  file  reports  as  desig- 
nated in  the  order:  that  such  information 
made  available  to  employees  of  the  Flora- 
board  or  the  Secretary  shall  be  kept  confi- 
dential and  shall  not  be  released,  except  as 
determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  a  lawsuit.  This  restriction 
would  not  prevent  general  statements  re- 
garding statistical  data  not  identified  to  the 
person  that  furnished  it,  publication  by  the 
Floraboard  of  general  statements  regarding 
refunds  or  the  amount  of  assessments  and 
refund  rates  for  commodity  groups,  or  pub- 
lication by  the  Secretary  of  the  names  of 
persons  violating  the  order.  Any  violation 
would  be  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 
Such  information  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment except  as  necessary  to  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  this  title: 
and 

(d)  that  the  order  may  contain  other 
terms  and  conditions  necessary  and  inciden- 
tal to  its  administration  but  not  inconsistent 
with  this  title.  (Sec.  1708) 

The  Hotise  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
Senate  provision. 
(9)  Requirement  of  referendum  (.Sec.  1709) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  no  order 
shall  become  effective  until  it  has  been  ap- 
proved in  a  referendum  of  domestic  produc- 
ers and  importers,  not  exempt  from  this 
title,  who  are  engaged  in  the  production  or 
importation  of  flowers  and  plants  during  a 
representative  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Approval  requires  a  favorable 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  producers  and  im- 
porters voting  or  of  a  majority  of  those 
voting  if  they  represent  two-thirds  of  the 
total  value  of  flowers  and  plants  produced 
and  imported  by  those  voting.  (Sec.  1709(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  reimbursed  from  assessments  for 
any  ex[>enses  incurred  in  conducting  the 
referendum,  except  for  the  salaries  of  gov- 
ernment employees.  (Sec.  1709(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(c)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Flora- 
board  to  reimburse  from  assessment  funds 
certain  expenses  incurred  by  organizations 
that  work  for  the  adoption  of  an  order. 
These  expenses  include  legal  fees,  travel  ex- 
penses, and  educational  expenses.  Expense 


claims  must  be  reasonable  and  properly  doc- 
umented. (Sec.  1709(c)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  deletes  the 
Senate  provision. 

(10)  Suspension  and  termination  of  orders 
(Sec.  1710) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
terminate  or  suspend  any  order  or  provision 
of  an  order  that  the  Secretary  finds  ob- 
structs or  does  not  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title.  In  addition, 
upon  the  request  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  number  of  producers  and  importers  that 
voted  in  the  referendum  approving  the 
order,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  hold  a 
referendum  to  determine  if  any  such  order 
should  be  terminated  or  suspended,  and 
may  conduct  such  a  referendum  at  any 
time.  The  order  shall  be  suspended  or  termi- 
nated 6  months  after  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  majority  of  those  voting  favor 
suspension  or  termination.  Termination  or 
suspension  of  an  order,  or  any  provision  of 
an  order,  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an 
order.  (Sec.  1710) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(11)  Protnsions  applicable  to  amendments 
(Sec.  1711) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  applicable  to  orders  are 
also  applicable  to  amendments  to  orders. 
(Sec.  1711) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(12)  Exemptions  (Sec.  1712) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  assessments  of  any  producer  or 
importer  with  total  sales  of  flowers  and 
plants  of  $100,000  or  less,  subject  to  annual 
adjustment  by  the  Floraboard.  during  the 
12  consecutive  months  prior  to  the  date  an 
assessment  is  due,  as  prescribed  in  the  order 
or  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  Any  exempt 
producer  or  importer  cannot  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum. Total  sales  of  a  producer  or  import- 
er shall  also  include  the  following:  for  an  in- 
dividual—sales attributable  to  the  individ- 
ual's spouse,  children,  grandchildren,  and 
parents;  for  a  partnership— sales  attributa- 
ble to  other  partners;  for  a  corporation- 
sales  attributed  to  subsidiaries  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  corporation:  for  any  pro- 
ducer or  Importer— sales  attributable  to  any 
corporation  of  which  the  producer  or  im- 
porter owns  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock, 
including  stock  owned  by  the  producer's  or 
importer's  spouse,  children,  grandchildren, 
parents,  partners,  and  corporations.  (Sec. 
1712) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(13)  Producer  or  importer  refund  (Sec.  1713) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  any  produc- 
er or  importer  who  pays  an  assessment  may 
demand  and  receive  a  refund.  To  be  valid,  a 
refund  request  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  in  the  regulations, 
but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  assessment  was 
paid.  Refunds  must  be  made  by  the  Flora- 
board  within  60  days  after  submission  of 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  producer  or  im- 
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porter  paid  the  assessment  for  which  the 
refund  is  sought.  (Sec.  1713) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(14)  Petition  and  review  (Sec.  1714) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  any  person  sub- 
ject to  an  order  t  j  petition  the  Secretary  in 
writing  for  modification  or  exemption  from 
any  provision  of  an  order  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  law.  After 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the  Secretary 
will  issue  a  final  ruling  on  the  petition.  The 
United  States  district  court  in  the  district 
where  the  petitioner  resides  or  conducts 
business  would  have  jurisdiction  to  review 
the  Secretary's  ruling  if  a  complaint  seeking 
review  is  filed  within  20  days  after  entry  of 
the  ruling.  If  the  court  finds  the  ruling  not 
in  accordance  with  law.  it  will  remand  the 
matter  to  the  Secretary  for  appropriate 
action.  The  pendency  of  any  proceeding  to 
challenge  an  order  will  not  prevent  the  Sec- 
retary from  exercising  authority  granted  in 
this  title  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
order  or  regulations.  (Sec.  1714) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(15)  Enforcement  (Sec.  171S) 

(a)  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the 
United  States  district  courts  will  have  juris- 
diction to  restrain  violations  of  the  order  or 
regulations  by  any  person.  The  Secretary 
must  refer  civil  actions  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may.  in  the  alternative,  en- 
force the  program  through  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  or  a  suitable  written  notice 
or  warning.  (Sec.  1715(a)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(b)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  order 
or  regulations  by  administrative  action  to 
impose  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $500 
or  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation  or  to 
issue  a  cease  and  desist  order,  or  both.  No 
civil  penalty  or  cease  and  desist  order  may 
be  imposed  without  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing.  The  Secretary's  order 
will  be  final  unless,  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  order,  it  is  appealed  by  the  af- 
fected person  to  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  where  the  person  resides  or  con- 
ducts business.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
provide  the  court  with  a  certified  copy  of 
the  administrative  record.  The  Secretary's 
findings  may  only  be  set  aside  if  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence.  Any 
person  who  falls  to  obey  a  final  cease  and 
desist  order  will  be  subject,  after  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  to  the  Imposition  of  civil 
penalties  by  the  Secretary  of  up  to  $500  for 
each  day  that  the  failure  to  comply  contin- 
ues. If  any  person  fails  to  pay  a  civil  penalty 
after  it  l)ecomes  final  the  Secretary  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
who  shall  collect  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
in  the  district  court.  The  order  imposing  the 
penalty,  however,  will  not  be  subject  to 
review  in  such  collection  action.  (Sec. 
1715(b)) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 


(16)    Certification    of   organizations    (Sec. 

1716) 

The  Senate  bill  establishes  criteria  for  the 
Secretary  to  follow  in  certifying  organiza- 
tions, to  represent  producers  or  Importers  of 
flowers  and  plants,  that  may  request  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  or  make  nominations  for 
Floraboard  membership.  The  main  consider- 
ations for  each  organization  are: 

Geographic  territory  covered; 

Nature  and  size  of  the  active  membership: 

Proportion  of  membership  accounted  for 
by  producers  and  importers  and  the  volume 
of  production  by  State  or  importation  by 
country  that  they  account  for; 

Extent  of  the  representation  of  producer 
and  importer  members  in  setting  the  organi- 
zation's policies; 

Evidence  of  stability  and  permanency; 

Source  of  operating  funds; 

Functions; 

Representation  of  producers  and  import- 
ers on  the  governing  board;  and 

Willingness  and  ability  of  the  organization 
to  further  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

The  primary  consideration  in  certifying 
an  organization  shall  be  whether  the  organi- 
zation's membership  consists  of  a  substan- 
tial number  of  producers  and  importers  who 
produce  and  Import  a  substantial  volume  of 
flowers  and  plants.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  certify  any  organization  deter- 
mined eligible  under  these  criteria.  When 
more  than  one  organization  is  certified  in  a 
geographic  area,  the  organizations  may 
caucus  for  purposes  of  making  nominations 
to  the  Floral>oard.  (Sec.  1716) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(17)  Regulations  (Sec.  1717) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  title. 
(Sec.  1717) 

The  House  ameindment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(18)  Investigations  and  subpena  power  (Sec. 
1718) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  make  any  Investigation  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  responsibilites  under  this 
title  or  to  investigate  any  suspected  viola- 
tion of  this  title  or  of  an  order  or  rule  or 
regulation  issued  under  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, subpena  witnesses  and  records,  and 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  requiring  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  production  of 
documents.  Failure  to  obey  a  court  order 
may  be  punishable  as  contempt  of  court. 
(Sec.  1718) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(19)  Separability  (Sec.  1719) 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  if  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  is  held  Invalid,  it  will  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
title.  (Sec.  1719) 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

(20)  Authorization  (Sec.  1720) 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  but 
not  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  Flora- 


board  in  administering  any  order.  (Sec. 
1720^ 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

E  DE  LA  G/>RZA. 

George  E.  Browm.  Jr., 
'  David  R.  Bowm. 
Charlie  Rose, 
Przd  Rickmoiid. 
Bill  Wampler. 
Paul  Piwdley 
(on       all       matters 
except  title  IX  of 
the  Senate  bill  and 
modifications  com- 
mitted   to    confer- 
ence). 
Tom  Hagedork, 
Tom  CoLEMAif, 
Ron  Marlenee. 
William  M.  Thomas. 
The  following  solely  for  consideration  of 
section  915  and  title  XI  (except  for 
section    1112   and  subtitle   B)  of  the 
House  amendment  and  sections  1002, 
1111.   1113.   1201-1203.  and   1205.  and 
title  XIII  of  the  Senate  bill: 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
L.  H.  Fountain. 
Dante  B.  Fascell, 
Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

,     WM.  S.  BROOMflELD. 

Larry  Winn.  Jr.. 

Benjamin  A.  Gilman. 

Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
The  following  solely  for  consideration  of 
title  IX  of  the  Senate  bill  and  modifi- 
cations thereof  committed  to  confer- 
ence: 

Arlan  Stancelans. 
The  following  solely  for  consideration  of 
title  VII  of  the  House  amendments 
and  title  VII  of  the  Senate  bill: 

Joe  Skeen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jesse  Helms. 

Bob  Dole. 

S.  I.  Hayakawa, 

Richard  G.  Lucar, 

Thad  Cochran. 

Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1982 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Commmittee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  290 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  290 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4559)  making  appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  all  points 
of  order  against  the  following  provisions  in 
said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  2.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived:  beginning  on  page  6.  line  17  through 
page  7.  line  4;  beginning  on  page  7.  line  6 
through  page  12.  line  16:  beginning  on  page 
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13.  lines  9  through  IS:  and  beginning  on 
page  14.  line  15  through  page  16.  line  3;  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  following  pro- 
visions in  said  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  6.  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived:  beginning  on  page  10,  lines 
11  through  23:  and  beginning  on  page  12. 
lines  4  through  8. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  speak  out  of  order  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  day 
and  tomorrow.  I  think  Members  would 
be  interested  in  what  might  be  in  pros- 
pect. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  balance  of  today  will  be 
the  consideration  of  the  rule  and  gen- 
eral debate  only  on  the  foreign  oper- 
ations appropriations  bill. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  continue  with 
that  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment and  we  will  meet,  of  course,  at  10 
o'clock  and  we  will  expect  to  adjourn 
by  3  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Because  Members  have  inquired,  I 
should  make  it  clear  there  was  no  ses- 
sion contemplated  on  the  weekend, 
but  the  House  will  convene  on  Monday 
at  noon  and  the  program  will  be  an- 
nounced tomorrow,  but  Members 
should  expect  votes  on  Monday  and 
the  remaining  days  of  next  week,  how- 
ever long  into  the  week  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  go  to  complete  the  program. 
But  for  today  the  rule  and  general 
debate  only  on  the  foreign  operations 
appropriations,  tomorrow  amend- 
ments, conclusion  by  3  o'clock,  ad- 
journing over  until  Monday  noon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate,  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 290  does  is  waive  points  of  order 
against  certain  provisions  of  H.R. 
4559,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appro- 
priations Act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
rule  does  not  provide  for  consideration 
of  this  bill  since  general  appropria- 
tions measures  are  already  privileged 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  the 
general  debate  time  on  H.R.  4559  will 
be  determined  by  unanimous  consent 
of  Members  rather  than  by  means  of  a 
provision  in  this  rule.  Also,  the  bill  is 
open  to  any  germane  amendment. 

House  Resolution  290  waives  points 
or  order  against  sections  of  the  bill 


under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI— prohibit- 
ing unauthorized  appropriations  and 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill— 
and  clause  6,  rule  XXI  (21)— prohibit- 
ing reappropriation  of  unexpended 
sums  from  earlier  fiscal  years.  The 
precise  sections  for  which  waivers  are 
recommended  are  fully  stated  in  the 
rule.  The  waivers  of  clause  2  are  neces- 
sary because  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  programs  involved  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  into  law.  However,  all  of 
the  necessary  authorizations  are  con- 
tained in  H.R.  3566,  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act,  passed  yesterday  by  the 
House. 

Clause  6  waivers  are  necessary  be- 
cause the  bill  allows  small  amounts  ap- 
propriated in  1981  for  the  African  De- 
velopment Foundation  and  for  inter- 
national narcotics  control  to  remain 
available  for  expenditure  during  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Title  I  of  the  measure  contains 
almost  $1.4  billion  for  contributions  to 
multilateral  assistance  organizations, 
including  $850  million  toward  the 
sixth  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  This 
contribution  honors  a  commitment 
made  by  the  United  States  in  1980  to 
help  IDA  continue  its  crucial  support 
for  the  world's  poorest  nations. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  appropriates  $5 
billion  for  direct  economic  assistance 
to  needy  nations.  This  figure  is  about 
12  percent  above  the  comparable  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation,  and  means 
that  many  important  humanitarian 
programs,  such  as  population  assist- 
ance, the  economic  support  fund  and 
agricultural  development  and  nutri- 
tion will  receive  more  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Title  III  appropriates  $923  million 
for  military  assistance,  largely  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, and  the  final  title  of  the  bill 
funds  the  Export-Import  Bank  at  the 
program  level  set  forth  in  this  sum- 
mer's reconciliation  bill. 

With  all  these  provisions  in  H.R. 
4559,  the  measure  is  still  more  than 
$180  million  below  President  Reagan's 
September  budget  request  for  foreign 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  begin  consideration  of  this 
important  bill  by  adopting  the  rule 
before  us. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  290 
waives  certain  points  of  order  against 
H.R.  4559,  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982. 

As  H.R.  4559  includes  appropriations 
for  a  number  of  programs  for  which 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 
House  Resolution  290  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  specified  provisions  in 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI,  which  prohibits 


unauthorized  appropriations  and  legis- 
lation on  general  appropriation  bills. 

The  rule  also  waives  clause  6  of  rule 
XXI  against  two  provisions  in  the  bill. 
This  waiver  will  permit  reappropria- 
tion of  unused  funds  for  continued 
availability  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation,  and  the  reappro- 
priation of  funds  for  international 
narcotics  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  H.R.  4559  is 
$1.1  billion  under  the  1982  budget  esti- 
mates and  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. Consequently,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

a  1800 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4559)  making  appropriations  for  For- 
eign Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  not  to  exceed  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COmilTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4559,  with  Mr.  Kazen  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keup) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  your 
consideration  today  the  foreign  assist- 
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ance  and  related  programs  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
for  their  cooperation  on  this  bill,  a  dif- 
ficult bill  under  any  circumstances. 

It  has  been  a  special  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Jack  Kemp,  as  ranking  minority 
member  and  with  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Yates), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHugh),  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman),  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wilson),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gray), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards),  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Livingston),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

In  all  my  17  years  on  this  subcom- 
mittee as  a  member  and  as  chairman,  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  knowledgea- 
ble, a  more  intelligent,  or  more  consci- 
entious membership.  Working  with 
them  has  been  a  privilege. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  House 
today  is  the  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  an  omnibus  bill  funding  a  major 
portion  of  the  foreign  policy  initiatives 
of  the  United  States  and  providing  for 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  devel- 
opment assistance,  military  assistance 
and  assistance  for  the  Middle  East. 
The  Middle  East  funding  constitutes 
over  35  percent  of  the  total  funds  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  and  is  critical  to 
stability  in  that  volatile  part  of  the 
world. 

The  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bill  before  us  contains  $7.6  bil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  about  $180  million  below 
the  amended  budget  levels  requested 
by  the  administration,  $4.3  billion 
below  the  level  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
when  all  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981,  including  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  are  con- 
sidered. In  relation  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution allocation,  the  bill  is  some  $880 
million  in  budget  authority  below  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  subcommit- 
•  tee. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1.4  billion  for  the  six 
international  financial  institutions  re- 
questing funds  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development 
Fund,  and  $850  million,  the  largest 
single  appropriation,  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  more 
coRunonly  known  as  IDA. 


For  bilateral  economic  assistance, 
the  committee  is  recommending  $4.3 
billion  for  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  (AID).  AID  is  charged 
with  the  administration  of  funds  for 
bilateral  development  assistance. 
Middle  East  economic  assistance, 
American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  Sahel  development,  and  disas- 
ter assistance.  The  committee  is  rec- 
ommending $806  million  for  Israel  and 
$771  million  for  Egypt  in  economic  as- 
sistance. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
$37.7  million  for  the  international  nar- 
cotics program.  $12  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation,  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  Peace  Corps  and  $535  mil- 
lion for  various  refugee  programs. 

For  the  various  military  assistance 
programs,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  total  of  $3.8  billion.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $585  million,  or  18  per- 
cent, over  fiscal  year  1981  and  will  pro- 
vide for  new  security  assistance  needs 
in  Egypt,  Thailand,  Yemen,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Somalia, 
Sudan,  and  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  Israel  will 
receive  for  military  assistance  $550 
million  in  forgiven  loans  and  $850  mil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees,  while  Egypt 
will  receive  $100  million  in  grants. 
$100  million  in  forgiven  loans,  and  a 
minimum  of  $500  million  in  loan  guar- 
antees. 

In  arriving  at  its  recommendations, 
the  committee  denied  a  request  for  a 
new  program  of  direct  credits  which 
would  provide  concessional,  low-inter- 
est loans  for  the  purchase  of  military 
equipment  by  foreign  countries.  How- 
ever, to  compensate  for  this,  the  com- 
mittee added  a  total  of  $600  million  in 
loan  guarantees,  grants,  and  forgiven 
loans. 

For  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
committee  is  recommending  in  direct 
loans  $3,961,000,000.  That  is  $89  mil- 
lion above  the  President's  request,  and 
$8,651,000,000  in  loan  guarantees, 
which  is  about  $1.6  billion  above  the 
request. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
prohibition  against  direct  aid  to  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Laos,  Syria,  Angola, 
and  Cuba. 

The  committee  also  recommends 
that  two  general  provisions  (sections 
521  and  522)  prohibiting  funds  to  fi- 
nance assistance  for  establishing  or  ex- 
panding production  of  surplus  com- 
modities be  retained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my 
statement  on  the  bill  recommendation. 
I  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  fair  one  and 
one  that  can  and  should  be  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Members. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Winston  Churchill 
once  said  that  democracy  is  the  worst 
form  of  government  except  for  the  al- 


ternative. With  regard  to  this  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  best  way  in  which  to 
promote  economic  development  or  na- 
tional security,  but  it  is  better  than 
the  alternative. 

President  Truman,  after  World  War 
II.  suggeste^^  that  the  seeds  of  totali- 
tarianism are  nurtured  by  misery  and 
want:  they  spread  and  grow  in  the  evil 
soil  of  poverty  and  strife;  they  reach 
their  full  growth  when  the  hope  of  a 
people  for  a  better  life  has  died.  He 
said  America  must  keep  that  hope 
alive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  I  agree  with  efforts  made 
by  President  Truman  and  this  Nation 
following  World  War  II,  with  biparti- 
san support,  to  help  nations  keep  the 
hope  for  the  future  alive.  And  it  is  in 
that  spirit  that  I  have  enjoyed  so 
much  working  with  the  chairman  and 
my  colleagues  on  this  committee.  This 
is  my  first  year  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subconunittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  I  must  say  I  appreciate  the 
effort  not  only  of  the  chairman,  with 
whom  in  many  ways  and  in  many  in- 
stances I  find  myself  in  agreement, 
but  of  my  colleagues  as  well.  I  want  to 
particularly  commend  the  previous 
ranking  member  of  the  minority,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Bill  Young). 
His  have  been  big  shoes  for  me  to  fill. 
His  help  and  that  of  our  staff  has  been 
particularly  significant  in  bringing  us 
to  the  position  today  where  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  a  foreign  operations 
appropriations  bill.  It  will  be  the  first 
one  In  3  years,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man once  again  for  his  patience  and 
his  counsel,  as  well  as  his  leadership. 

D  1820 

President  Reagan  requested  $7.8  bil- 
lion for  foreign  assistance  in  new 
budget  authority.  $1.4  billion  more 
than  last  year's  total  of  $6.4  billion, 
but  $1.5  billion  less  than  that  request- 
ed by  President  Carter  for  fiscal  year 
1982— $9.3  bfllion. 

The  vote  on  passage  will  determine 
whether  we  will  have  a  new  foreign  as- 
sistance bill,  or  whether  we  will  fund 
foreign  assistance  through  a  continu- 
ing resolution  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year.  The  choice  is  clear.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  can  allow  foreign  assist- 
ance to  be  funded  under  a  bill  whose 
policy  rationale  and  priorities  are  3 
years  old,  reflecting  the  views  of  an 
administration  that  was  self-avowedly 
free  of  "an  inordinate  fear  of  commu- 
nism" and  committed  to  cutting  back 
U.S.  expenditures  on  national  defense; 
but  yet  to  confront  the  reality  of  the 
Soviets'  brutal  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan, or  to  feel  the  pain  of  America's 
impotence  to  take  action  against  fa- 
natics holding  Americans  hostage. 
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On  the  other  hand.  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  an  economic  and 
military  assistance  program  that  rep- 
resents a  conscious  and  deliberate  re- 
ordering of  foreign  assistance  prior- 
ities to  address  the  national  security 
exigencies  of  today.  As  President 
Reagan  recently  wrote: 

At  a  time  of  international  turbulence  and 
uncertainty  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  have  sufficient  leeway  to 
respond  both  to  the  challenges  of  aggres- 
sion and  to  the  opportunities  for  peace. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  those 
imperatives.  The  continuing  resolution 
caimot. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  the 
Congress  fails  to  approve  a  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  provide  all  but  about  $100 
million  of  the  requested  level  of  bilat- 
eral development  assistance— exclud- 
ing ESF— but  it  would  fall  short  of 
meeting  our  security  assistance  needs 
by  almost  $1  billion— $950  million. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  not  so  much  a 
foreign  assistance  measure  as  it  is  a  se- 
curity assistance  measure.  And  that  is 
why  a  vote  against  passage  of  this  bill 
would  be  not  so  much  a  vote  against 
foreign  aid  per  se  as  it  would  be  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  global  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  I  am  sat- 
isfied with  this  bill  in  all  of  its  particu- 
lars. I  want  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee's recommended  level  of  funding 
for  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA)  is  $30  million  over  the 
President's  request,  which  in  turn  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  $300  million 
over  fiscal  year  1981  levels.  The  Presi- 
dent has  requested  this  increase  to  ful- 
fill commitments  made  by  previous  ad- 
ministrations, and  to  honor  commit- 
ments he  gave  at  Cancun. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  on 
this  item.  The  Congress  has  stretched 
out  the  authorization  for  IDA,  and  I 
believe  that  funding  should  be 
stretched  out  as  well  in  order  to  allow 
the  President's  new  policies  concern- 
ing IDA  to  be  put  into  effect  and  eval- 
uated before  more  taxpayer  dollars 
are  committed.  Accordingly,  I  would 
welcome  an  amendment  to  reduce 
funding  for  IDA  to  a  more  prudent 
level. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee's recommended  levels  of  funding 
are  too  low.  You  have  heard  that  the 
Appropriations  Conrmiittee  has  report- 
ed out  a  bill  at  $7.6  billion  in  new 
budget  authority,  approximately  $200 
million  under  the  requested  levels.  But 
these  "savings"  came  out  of  security 
assistance— $250  million  in  budget  au- 
thority under  the  President's  re- 
quest—including ESF— while  most  bi- 
lateral development  assistance  ac- 
counts were  increased. 

The  recognition  of  our  increased  se- 
curity needs  is  not  unique  to  the 
present  administration.  In  his  budget 


submission  for  fiscal  year  1982,  Presi- 
dent Carter  requested  $4,054  billion 
for  foreign  military  sales  program  au- 
thority—the bulk  of  our  military  as- 
sistance program— which  is  to  the 
penny  the  same  request  submitted  by 
President  Reagan.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  Appropriations  Cotmnittee  has 
recommended  cutting  that  level  by 
$558  million,  and  has  made  significant 
reductions  in  economic  support 
funds— $85  million— and  the  remaining 
military  assistance  programs— $173 
million. 

These  levels  were  even  lower  before 
the  full  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Congressmen 
CoNTE  and  Wilson  and  myself,  which 
added  back  $300  million  of  the  cuts 
made  by  the  subcommittee,  to  help 
meet  the  requirements  of  six  strategi- 
cally important  U.S.  allies:  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Sudan,  Thailand,  Kenya,  and 
Portugal. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  see  these 
levels  more  nearly  approach  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  because  I  believe  that 
the  President's  security  assistance  pro- 
gram is  vital  not  just  to  the  security  of 
our  friends  and  allies  in  key  parts  of 
the  world,  but  also  because  it  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
itself. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  the  overriding 
need  to  adopt  a  new  bill  and  end  the 
cycle  of  continuing  resolutions  that 
has  gone  on  for  far  too  long,  I  will  re- 
frain from  offering  an  amendment  to 
increase  military  assistance,  although 
I  believe  that  higher  levels  are  Justi- 
fied. 

Just  as  the  unprecented  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  has  threatened  U.S.  na- 
tional defense,  so  have  massive  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  client  states  esca- 
lated the  threat  to  the  security  of  pro- 
West  governments  in  many  regions  of 
the  world.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
Soviet  bloc  arms  exports  have  under- 
gone a  dramatic  increase,  as  the  bloc's 
share  of  the  total  world  arms  exports 
has  grown  from  23  percent  to  over  40 
percent.  At  the  same  time.  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  has  been  declining,  ne- 
cessitating a  significant  increase  in  se- 
curity assistance  appropriations  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

Nowhere  do  we  face  more  visible  and 
immediate  threats  to  our  vital  inter- 
ests than  in  the  Middle  East  and  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  That  is  why  over  80 
percent  of  the  economic  support  fund 
and  over  90  percent  of  foreign  military 
sales  (EMS)  direct  credits  and  grants 
(MAP)  are  targeted  for  this  region, 
from  Turkey  on  the  north  to  Oman  on 
the  east  to  Kenya  on  the  south.  And 
so  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  explain 
what  defeat  of  this  bill  would  mean  to 
our  ability  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity interests  in  the  Middle  East/ 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

The  willingness  of  other  nations  in 
the  region  to  support  Camp  David  will 
be  greatly  influenced  by  perceptions 


of  America's  conunitment  to  assist  our 
friends  in  the  region.  In  the  aftermath 
of  Sadat's  assassination,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  under  increasing  pressure  to  pull 
away  from  the  Camp  David  process. 
Our  (^ntinued  support  of  Mubarak  is 
essential  to  countering  such  pressures. 
Under  the  level  of  funding  that  would 
be  provided  under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  to  meet 
our  security  assistance  obligations  to 
Israel  and  Egypt  and  still  provide  es- 
sential assistance  to  other  key  states 
in  the  region  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  world. 

The  threat  posed  by  Libya  alone 
adds  additional  burdens  to  our  securi- 
ty assistance  efforts  in  the  region,  and 
further  endangers  Camp  David. 

The  rise  of  Libyan  military  power 
has  been  stunning.  Libya  is  Moscow's 
biggest  Third  World  client  in  arms 
traffic.  Qadhafi  is  reported  to  have 
bought  $12  billion  worth  of  Soviet 
arms  in  the  last  few  years,  more  than 
could  conceivably  be  used  by  the  Liby- 
ans alone. 

At  present.  10.000  of  Libya's  45.000 
Soviet-trained  troops  are  deployed 
along  Chad's  eastern  border  with  the 
Sudan.  There  have  been  repeated  coup 
attempts  against  Sudanese  President 
Jaafar  Nimeri.  which  Sudan  has  at- 
tributed to  Libyan  instigation.  Khar- 
toum reported  having  uncovered  a 
Libyan  organized  secret  undergound 
army,  the  details  of  which  emerged 
just  one  week  before  Sadat  was  assas- 
sinated. 

Under  the  level  of  funding  available 
in  the  continuing  resolution,  we  would 
be  unable  to  provide  the  concessional 
FMS  credits  that  are  required  in  the 
Sudan,  or  to  meet  the  economic  sup- 
port moneys  promised  Nimeri  to  help 
him  combat  economic  instability  that 
Qadhafi  seeks  to  exploit. 

The  prospects  for  peace  embodied  in 
Camp  David  cannot  flourish  when  its 
friends  such  as  Nimeri  are  left  vulner- 
able to  aggression  and  subversion. 

Moreover,  our  failure  to  meet  securi- 
ty assistance  targets  in  this  critical 
region  would  seriously  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  our  fledgling  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

Secure  military  access  requires  im- 
mediate access  to  ports,  airfields,  and 
other  reception  facilities,  and  sus- 
tained access  to  logistical  support 
bases.  Neither  Is  currently  available  to 
the  RDF  in  the  Gulf. 

Some  military  facilities  are  needed 
to  support  routine  operations  in  peace- 
time. Mombasa,  Kenya,  is  the  only 
Indian  Ocean  port  where  U.S.  combat 
ships  can  have  minor  repairs  per- 
formed and  where  crews  can  be  given 
liberty.  The  airfield  at  Maslrah  Island, 
Oman,  is  the  base  for  routine  patrol 
flights  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Forces  flying  from  the  United  States 
to  the  U.S.  facilities  in  the  gulf  region 
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need  fuel  en  route.  Laejes  airfield  in 
the  Azores  is  the  only  such  refueling 
facility  available. 

The  Egyptian  base  at  Ras  Banas  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  rear  area  base, 
and  is  also  a  potential  base  for  heavy 
bombers. 

Oman  is  in  a  position  to  provide  a  fa- 
cility on  Masirah  Island,  to  serve  as  a 
combat  air  base  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Other  important  Omani 
facilities  include  the  airfield  at  Seeb 
and  a  small  naval  base  near  the  Strait 
of  Hormuz. 

Finally,  the  port  and  airfield  at  Ber- 
bera,  Somalia,  and  the  bases  at  Kenya 
are  essential  to  ocean  patrol. 

Each  of  these  countries— Kenya, 
Oman,  Portugal,  Egypt,  Somalia— is  a 
planned  recipient  of  substantial  securi- 
ty assistance  moneys  from  this  coun- 
try. If  it  becomes  necessary  to  divert 
funds  from  some  of  these  countries  or 
other  strategically  located  countries 
such  as  Djibouti  or  North  Yemen  in 
order  to  meet  first  priority  commit- 
ments, then  we  may  find  their  govern- 
ments less  than  enthusiastic  in  grant- 
ing the  United  States  continued  access 
to  bases  and  facilities  vital  to  our  abili- 
ty to  protect  our  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  or  Persian  Gulf  areas. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  our  security 
interests  in  this  region  would  be  com- 
plete without  addressing  the  pressing 
security  needs  of  our  NATO  ally, 
Turkey. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  JCS  recently 
testified,  "The  Russian  forces  in  the 
Trans-Caucasus  are  being  upgraded, 
and  right  now  are  more  combat-ready 
than  they  were  just  before  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Afghanistan."  More- 
over, the  Russian  divisions— number- 
ing 26— are  capable  of  "marching  from 
the  Trans-Caucasus  and  Afghanistan 
in  a  major  move,  which  would  be 
aimed  to  take  over  the  Persian  Gulf 
region."  Turkey  alone  has  the  forces 
and  the  proximity  ready  to  meet  this 
threat,  in  addition  to  Turkey's  long- 
standing role  as  the  Western  bulwark 
in  defense  of  NATO's  southern  flank. 
The  size  of  Turkey's  Armed  Forces  is 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in 
the  alliance,  yet  its  military  equip- 
ment is  obsolete  as  a  res'ilt  of  the 
American  arms  embargo  from  1974-78 
and  the  lower  priority  accorded  to  the 
southern  flank  relative  to  central 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turkish 
economy  is  seriously  weak.  That  is 
why  Turkey  is  scheduled  to  receive 
$425  million  in  ESF  and  FMS  assist- 
ance. It  is  clear  that  this  level  of  fund- 
ing could  not  be  maintained  under  the 
continuing  resolution  without  adverse- 
ly impacting  upon  important  security 
assistance  efforts  in  other  countries. 

In  short,  if  we  end  up  under  a  CRA 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  our  security  assist- 
ance requirements  in  Southwest  Asia 
simply  could  not  be  met.  The  pros- 
pects of  continuing  success  under 
Camp  David  would  grow  dim  indeed. 


Overall,  the  FMS  credits  available 
for  the  countries  other  than  Egypt 
and  Israel  would  be  reduced  from  the 
original  request  of  $1,754.4  million  to 
$746.2  million— a  reduction  of  almost 
43  percent. 

In  Europe  this  could  mean  that  we 
have  as  little  as  $300  million  to  cover 
country  programs  which  in  fiscal  year 
1981  received  $600  million. 

It  would  effectively  destroy  any 
chance  of  moving  forward  with  our 
Caribbean  basin  initiative. 

In  East  Asia,  we  could  have  as  little 
as  $150  million  for  the  entire  region, 
$50  million  of  which  would  l)e  required 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  the  Philip- 
pines. This  would  leave  only  $100  mil- 
lion to  cover  programs  for  Korea. 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  Malaysia 
which  received  $250  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

And  finally,  if  we  are  to  meet  just 
the  barest  of  our  commitments,  by 
which  I  mean  honoring  earmarkings 
in  current  law  and  honoring  specific 
international  commitments,  under  the 
CR  we  would  be  short  $50  million  in 
ESF  funds  and  we  would  be  short 
nearly  $400  million  in  FMS  credits. 
And  in  the  process,  we  would  be  forced 
to  abandon  many,  many  countries  that 
look  to  the  United  States  for  invalu- 
able security  and  economic  support 
funds,  such  as  Liberia,  Zambia,  Thai- 
land, Lebanon,  and  Jamaica  and  far 
too  many  others,  each  of  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  and  our 
ability  to  protect  our  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1947.  Harry  Truman  laimched  the 
beginning  of  the  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance efforts.  The  Truman  doctrine 
pledged  that  the  United  States  would 
support  "free  people  who  are  resisting 
attempted  subjugations  by  armed  mi- 
norities or  by  outside  pressure  •  •  •" 
Specifically  addressed  then  to  Soviet 
pressure  on  Greece  and  Turkey,  this 
pledge  has  come  to  underlie  much  of 
our  security  and  economic  assistance 
programs  today. 

But  as  Americans  we  might  remem- 
ber back  to  an  earlier  time,  when  our 
country  was  struggling  to  be  free.  The 
first  instructions  given  to  our  repre- 
sentative to  Paris,  one  Benjamin 
Franklin,  read: 

You  will  solicit  the  Court  of  Prance  for  an 
immediate  supply  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  muskets  and  bayonets  and  a  large 
supply  of  ammunition  and  brass  field 
pieces .  .  . 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Franklin's  ministry 
was  successful.  The  French  agreed  to 
help. 

Today,  we  need  the  help  and  coop- 
eration of  other  countries  to  make  our 
defense  posture  workable,  to  carry  out 
our  foreign  policy  goals,  and  to  pre- 
serve both  peace  and  a  world  environ- 
ment in  which  nations  can  freely 
choose  to  live  by  the  principles  and 
values  which  mean  so  much  to  us. 


In  looking  at  a  map  of  the  globe.  I 
wonder:  Which  countries  scheduled  to 
receive  U.S.  security  assistance  can  we 
afford  to  leave  vulnerable  to  forces 
promoting  instability  and  disruption? 
For  that  is  that  choice  that  would 
have  to  be  made  if  this  bill  is  not 
passed.  And  in  the  long  run.  it  would 
be  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  our 
ability  to  protect  our  vital  interests 
that  would  be  impaired. 

Just  as  our  foreign  policy  must  pro- 
vide for  assisting  our  allies  in  defend- 
ing themselves  from  military  aggres- 
sion, it  must  be  designed  to  assist 
them  in  building  and  maintaining 
strong  economies.  In  announcing  the 
Truman  doctrine,  President  Harry 
Truman  said: 

The  seeds  of  totalitarian  regimes  are  nur- 
tured by  misery  and  want.  They  spread  and 
grow  In  the  evil  and  soil  of  poverty  and 
strife.  They  reach  their  full  growth  when 
the  hope  of  a  people  for  a  better  life  has 
died.  We  must  keep  hope  alive. 

I  think  that  all  Americans  share  this 
great  President's  view  that  democracy 
depends  on  maintaining  the  hope  of 
people  that  the  human  condition  will 
improve.  Only  when  hope  is  dead  are 
people  willing  to  surrender  control  of 
their  lives  to  totalitarian  forces. 

But  while  we  recognize  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  have  l>een  negligent  in  pro- 
moting our  own  system  of  democratic 
free-enterprise  as  the  model  for  eco- 
nomic progress.  We  have  failed  to  tell 
those  who  look  to  us  for  leadership 
that  it  is  the  energy  and  initiative  of 
their  own  people  which  are  their 
greatest  assets  and  the  keys  to  eco- 
nomic progress. 

To  a  large  degree,  our  hesitancy  has 
evolved  from  our  own  failed  experi- 
ment with  demand  management  eco- 
nomics and  the  incentive  destroying 
policies  which  are  only  this  year  being 
reversed.  Ronald  C.  Nairn  cites  this  as 
a  major  factor  in  the  decline  of  West- 
em  leadership.  He  wrote  in  his 
"Wealth  of  Nations  in  Crisis": 

We  must  abandon  the  despair  of  the  past 
two  decades  and  the  seeming  acceptance  of 
a  fixed  future,  either  Immutable,  or  where 
material  wherewithal  declines  ...  we  must 
accept  the  future  as  an  open  and  malleable 
by  the  mind  and  hand  of  man. 

Accepting  the  role  of  economic 
leader  in  the  West,  we  must  first  get 
our  own  house  in  order.  Nairn  quotes 
the  Buddha's  question.  "How  can  one 
man  stuck  in  the  mud  pull  out  another 
man  stuck  in  the  mud?"  This  is  the  dl- 
lenuna  In  which  we  have  found  our- 
selves. 

In  his  recent  talks  with  the  heads  of 
developing  nations.  President  Reagan 
has  made  clear  to  them  the  single 
most  important  action  which  the 
United  States  can  take  to  assist  with 
the  economic  problems  of  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  Is  to  restore  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  to  our  domestic 
economy.  In  the  absence  of  this  resto- 
ration, the  massive  trade  on  which  the 
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economies  of  the  LDC's  depend  cannot 
be  increased.  Moreover,  once  we  have 
again  proved  the  success  of  the 
"American  path  of  development"  we 
can  export  the  American  idea  of  demo- 
cratic free  enterprise  abroad.  It  is 
right  and  it  works. 

President  Reagan  has  also  made 
clear  that  he  intends  to  support  the 
international  financial  institutions 
which  were  created  at  Bretton  Woods 
and  that  he  believes  that  these  institu- 
tions can  become  efficient  vehicles  for 
assisting  the  LDC's  to  develop  domes- 
tic and  international  policies  condu- 
cive to  growth  and  prosperity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  has  aired 
concerns  over  the  operation  of  these 
institutions. 

These  concerns  echo  those  which  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  voiced  on  this 
floor  and  which  we  have  attempted  to 
overcome  through  the  work  of  our 
subcommittee.  Progress  has  been 
slight  but  with  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  incentives  and  entrepreneurial  ini- 
tiative which  the  President  is  bringing 
to  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  some  changes  can  be  made. 

To  provide  tiic  President  with  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  these  changes, 
the  bill  before  us  contains  $1.7  billion 
in  contributions  to  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment institutions,  $2.5  billion  in 
bilateral  economic  development  assist- 
ance, and  $2.5  billion  for  the  economic 
support  fund.  With  the  exception  of 
the  funding  level  for  the  International 
Development  Agency,  I  am  supporting 
these  levels. 

THE  NATURE  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Over  the  past  several  years,  this 
Congress  has  been  virtually  dead- 
locked over  the  issue  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance.  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  had 
has  stemmed  from  conflicting  inter- 
pretations of  our  goals  and  from  our 
failure  to  separate  the  components  of 
foreign  assistance  into  its  several 
parts. 

Aside  from  direct  military  assist- 
ance, our  aid  programs  serve  three 
basic  objectives.  First,  and  least  con- 
troversial, is  humanitarian  assistance. 
I  know  of  no  individual  in  the  Con- 
gress or  any  American  who  opposes 
the  provision  of  emergency  relief  to 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  natural 
disasters  or  who  are  refugees  from  po- 
litical and  military  disorder.  This  aid 
is  provided  as  the  direct  expression  of 
the  compassion  and  goodwill  of  the 
American  people. 

The  second  form  of  economic  assist- 
ance is  that  which  supports  our  imme- 
diate political  interests,  usually  in 
countries  which  are  under  direct 
threat  or  actual  attack  from  totalitar- 
ian regimes.  Our  aid  in  these  cases  is 
the  lifeline  which  allows  nations  to 
survive  economically  while  the  mili- 
tary threat  is  eliminated.  While  we 
have   often   engaged   in   long  debate 


over  the  appropriateness  of  supporting 
one  or  another  nation,  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Congress  in  general  is 
agreed  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  this  as- 
sistance. 

The  third  area  of  foreign  economic 
assistaince  is  funding  for  economic  de- 
velopment. This  assistance,  whether 
carried  out  through  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral agencies,  has  been  the  source 
of  major  controversy.  As  we  proceed 
through  amendments  to  the  bill,  we 
will  undoubtedly  discuss  at  length  the 
individual  programs  of  AID,  World 
Bank.  and.  most  probably,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 
Before  we  reach  that  stage  of  the 
debate,  I  want  to  lay  before  my  col- 
leagues my  ideas  on  the  proper  role  of 
economic  development  assistance. 

THE  ROLE  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

Those  who  advocate  large  programs 
of  foreign  economic  development  as- 
sistance usually  do  so  by  arguing  along 
a  now  familiar  line.  The  basic  argu- 
ment is  that  individuals  in  underdevel- 
oped nations  are  incapable  of  them- 
selves providing  the  initiative  and  en- 
terprise which  is  necessary  to  call 
forth  sufficient  productive  resources 
to  sustain  economic  growth. 

The  argument  then  proceeds  that 
since  the  initiative  is  not  present  in 
the  domestic  economy,  an  entire  insti- 
tutional framework  of  technical  exper- 
tise, planners  and  social  reformers 
must  be  imposed  on  the  domestic 
economy.  Always  included  in  this  im- 
position is  the  requirement  that  sub- 
stantial capital  infusions  from  outside 
of  the  economy  are  mandatory  if  the 
economy  is  to  develop. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  these 
arguments  are  counter  to  all  experi- 
ence of  economic  development  and  are 
contrary  to  our  own  Nation's  experi- 
ence and  philosophy  of  individual  dig- 
nity and  worth. 

There  is  no  need  for  people  of  the 
LDC's  to  be  given  anything  but  the 
freedom  to  control  their  own  destiny. 
As  Nairn  has  eloquently,  put  it  these 
people  have  an: 

Essential  need  for  freedom— freedom  from 
ideological  constraints;  freedom  from  politi- 
cal abuses:  freedom  for  attaining  economic 
literacy  and  the  cessation  of  punitive  eco- 
nomic action;  freedom  from  bureaucratic 
regulation  and  mismanagement;  freedom 
for  individual  creativity. 

In  contrast  to  this  great  need,  the 
economic  assistance  programs  which 
have  evolved  since  Bretton  Woods 
have  been  government  oriented,  im- 
posing ever  greater  constraints  on  the 
economic  freedoms  of  the  individuals 
who  are  to  be  helped.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  by  insisting  on  systems 
which  run  counter  to  our  own  domes- 
tic philosophy  and  to  systems  which 
have  brought  prosperity  to  many  na- 
tions including  most  of  the  Pacific  rim 
nations,    we    have    not    only    gained 


enmity  of  those  nations  we  sought  to 
help  but  have  actually  done  signifi- 
cant damage  to  their  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic progress. 

The  greatest  threat  to  economic 
progress  in  all  nations  is  the  domestic 
economic  policy  of  that  nation.  There 
is  no  capital  shortage  in  a  nation 
which  encourages  enterprise  and 
allows  labor  and  capital  to  retain  the 
fruits  of  work  and  entrepreneurship. 
The  tremendous  success  of  the  small 
individual  plots  of  land  cultivated  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  the 
supreme  statement  of  the  abilities  of 
people  to  accumulate  capital  and 
produce  for  the  marketplace,  however 
adverse  the  conditions  may  be. 

The  great  shame  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans must  face  in  this  regard  is  that 
we  have  been  the  most  successful  pro- 
ponents of  restricting  economic  liber- 
ty. We  have  spent  30  years  advising 
other  nations  to  tax  and  spend,  to  con- 
trol and  direct  investment,  run  defi- 
cits, devalue  currencies,  limit  imports 
and  push  exports.  Our  ideas  have  been 
followed.  Confiscatory  tax  policies, 
state  control  of  productive  resources 
and  initiative  destroying  economic 
planning  are  fixtures  of  economic 
policy.  The  result  is  shattered  econo- 
mies throughout  the  developing  world. 

Once  these  destructive  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  are  in  place,  a  capital 
shortage  inevitably  follows.  Advocates 
of  massive  capital  transfers  invoke  a 
variety  of  justifications  for  the  short- 
fall and  for  the  proposed  cure. 

The  first  argument  is  that  the  do- 
mestic economy  is  incapable,  due  to 
the  level  of  income,  of  generating  a 
level  of  savings  which  can  support  the 
required  per  capita  capital  base.  The 
key  issue  here  is  that  there  is  no 
standard  of  required  capital.  Viewed 
from  the  industrialized  nations,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  that  General 
Motors  cannot  be  recreated  in  an  LDC. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  easy  to 
determine  that  every  LDC  does  not  re- 
quire steel  mills,  heavy  manufacturing 
and  massive  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture. 

The  assumption  is  made  by  advo- 
cates of  capital  transfer  that  wealth 
and  income  will  be  increased  by  trans- 
ferring capital  from  &n  area  where  it  is 
relatively  plentiful  to  one  in  which  it 
is  relatively  scarce.  Ignored  are  the 
reasons  for  the  original  distribution: 
opportunity  and  reward.  Transferring 
capital  to  economies  which  the  market 
has  determined  are  less  efficient  users 
of  capital  results  in  a  reduction  of  in- 
comes and  wealth  worldwide. 

When  the  various  development  as- 
sistance agencies  evaluate  projects, 
they  use  the  concept  of  economic  rate 
of  return.  This  differs  from  a  financial 
rate  of  return  by  including  subjective 
measures  of  social  progress  and  a  po- 
litically determined  discount  rate  for 
determining  the  preference  for  cur- 
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rent  and  future  consumption.  In  this 
way.  projects  which  have  a  financial 
rate  of  return  of  3  percent  are  provid- 
ed with  capital  from  Western  econo- 
mies which  would  have  earned  a  20- 
percent  financial  return.  The  invest- 
ments are  regarded  as  equivalent  by 
the  developing  banks. 

What  is  lost  in  this  transfer  of 
wealth?  Over  20  years  the  income 
flowing  from  the  investment  in  the 
LDC  is  23  times  smaller  than  the  in- 
vestment in  the  West.  What  this 
means  is  that  by  giving  the  money  to 
the  LDC  to  invest  in  the  West,  the  in- 
comes of  those  in  direct  (>overty  could 
be  increased  greatly. 

A  second  justification  for  major  cap- 
ital transfers,  and  one  which  is  in- 
creasingly being  made,  is  that  LDC's 
have  developed  tremendous  difficul- 
ties with  their  balance  of  payments. 
Transfer  proponents  argue  that  it  is 
necessary  for  future  development  for 
the  West  to  provide  "interim"  funding 
to  cover  these  deficits.  The  facts  sug- 
gest a  different  course. 

Most  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties arise  because  of  inability  to  repay 
prior  loan  commitments.  LDC's  cur- 
rently hold  $400  billion  in  loans  from 
the  developed  nations.  During  1980, 
approximately  $91  billion  in  repay- 
ments were  due  on  loans  from  private 
and  official  sources.  The  much  publi- 
cized difficulties  in  Brazil  and  the 
recent  loan  of  $5.8  billion  to  India  by 
the  IMF  are  indicative  of  the  level  of 
financial  stress  in  which  many  LDC's 
find  themselves. 

Why  this  tremendous  debt  with  no 
ability  to  repay?  The  concessional 
loans  made  to  LDC's,  with  their  high 
"economic"  rather  than  financial  rates 
of  return,  quite  simply  do  not  generate 
sufficient  returns  to  pay  interest, 
much  less  to  repay  capital.  Moreover, 
there  is  increasing  evidence,  particu- 
larly from  Poland,  that  Western  banks 
have  been  profligate  in  loans  to  for- 
eign governments,  failing  to  apply  the 
strict  financial  criteria  which  they  use 
for  Western  borrowers.  Thus,  the 
projects  funded  from  both  private  and 
official  sources  are  yielding  returns 
which  are  inadequate  for  repayment. 

Not  to  be  left  out  of  a  discussion  of 
balance  of  payments  problems  is  oil.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  West  must  assist 
LDC's  in  paying  their  energy  bills. 
This  is  a  most  curious  argument. 

Put  simply  it  goes  like  this:  OPEC,  a 
collection  of  LDC's  raises  oil  prices  to 
its  fellow  LDC's.  The  energy  bill  is 
paid  by  private  and  official  capital 
transfers  from  the  West  in  that  sav- 
ings are  depleted  in  the  LDC's.  Bal- 
ance of  payments  difficulties  result 
from  repayment  of  these  loans  which, 
again,  are  to  be  redressed  by  addition- 
al transfers.  The  cycle  of  payments 
may  be  endless. 

THE  CrrECTS  OF  OFFICIAL  CAPITAL  TRANSFERS 

There  are  four  basic  effects  of  cap- 
ital transfers  made  through  official 


channels,  whether  government  to  gov- 
ernment or  through  the  multilateral 
institutions.  First,  the  individual  is  de- 
meaned relative  to  the  state.  As  con- 
troller of  capital,  the  state  becomes 
the  primary  economic  agent.  Nobel 
Laureate  Theodore  W.  Schultz  put  the 
problem  succinctly  in  writing  of  the 
plight  of  LDC  farmers: 

Farm  people  in  low-ii!come  countries  have 
virtually  no  direct  contact  with  the  interna- 
tional donor  agencies.  .  .  .  For  all  practical 
purposes  farm  people  have  no  influence  on 
what  these  donor  agencies  are  doing  that  af- 
fects their  well  being. 

The  state  becomes  the  master. 

This  state  control  of  productive  re- 
sources has  as  its  most  damaging  by- 
product the  destruction  of  economic 
skills  and  initiative.  In  an  economy 
where  distribution  of  resources  is 
made  on  political  rationale,  it  is  the 
political  mind  that  is  developed  rather 
than  the  economic.  Basic  instincts  for 
achievement  of  economic  well-being 
are  disregarded  as  individuals  vie  for 
political  favor.  While  our  own  econo- 
my is  not  innocent  in  this  regard— wit- 
ness the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank— the  damage 
has  reached  crippling  levels  in  the 
LDC's. 

A  second  major  effect  of  official  cap- 
ital transfers  is  that  the  levels  and 
nature  of  the  projects  undertaken  are 
devised,  administered,  and  evaluated 
by  bureaucracies  far  removed  both 
from  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
recipient  nations  and  from  the  disci- 
pline of  those  whose  capital  is  being 
transferred.  The  economic  inefficiency 
and  social  upheaval  which  can  result 
from  such  outside  control  is  immense. 

A  corollary  of  this  effect  is  that  the 
receiving  agency  in  the  recipient  coun- 
try will  begin  to  tailor  projects  to  the 
biases  of  the  decision  process  of  the 
donor.  If  additional  electrical  output 
receives  heavy  weighting,  more 
projects  will  provide  electrical  genera- 
tion, regardless  of  potential  economic 
returns.  Since  rewards  to  those  award- 
ing loans  are  determined  by  loans 
granted  and  rewards  to  those  adminis- 
tering loans  in  the  recipient  nation  are 
determined  by  grants  and  loans  re- 
ceived, a  system  which  maximizes  re 
wards  to  the  only  economic  decision- 
makers evolves  as  the  system  which 
maximizes  capital  transfer,  regardless 
of  economic  returns  of  the  ultimate 
capital  use. 

This  criticbm  is  not  to  propose  that 
donors  should  have  no  input  as  to  the 
use  of  funds.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  we  now  have  far  too  little 
control.  The  point  is  that  major  cap- 
ital transfers  affect  distribution  of  re- 
sources at  a  microeconomic  level.  Only 
a  pricing  system  can  do  this  efficient- 
ly. The  funds  which  we  provide  for 
economic  assistance  should  be  used  for 
assisting  in  the  adoption  of  policies 
which  stimulate  capital  accumulation 


and  availability  without  official  inter- 
vention. 

The  third  major  effect  of  official 
capital  transfers  is  the  reduction  of 
total  income  and  wealth.  I  referred 
above  to  the  economic  loss  from  im- 
properly applying  evaluation  criteria. 
This  loss  due  to  awarding  capital  to  fi- 
nancially less  rewarding  projects  is  but 
the  beginning,  for  it  is  limited  to  the 
error  made  on  particular  projects  and 
could  be  lessened  by  applying  differ- 
ent criteria. 

In  an  economy  in  which  resources 
are  allocated  politically,  those  who 
have  entrepreneurial  skills  direct 
them  at  political  ends.  For  others,  mo- 
tivation is  destroyed  by  the  knowledge 
that  hard  work,  education  and  self-im- 
provement will  have  little  to  do  with 
the  well-l)eing  of  one's  family.  The  all- 
important  incentive  structure  is  de- 
stroyed. 

Moreover,  as  political  considerations 
replace  economic  discipline,  distor- 
tions appear  in  the  marketplace.  The 
politically  more  active  urban  areas 
press  for  price  controls  on  agricultural 
production  which  rapidly  lead  to  re- 
duced food  supplies  and  calls  for  food 
assistance.  Political  decisions  also  tend 
to  favor  domestic  investors  and  firms 
at  the  expense  of  potential  foreign  in- 
vestors. Trade  and  investment  barriers 
are  raised  to  protect  the  politically 
powerful  which  further  restrict  output 
and  income. 

The  Economic  loss  from  these  dis- 
tortions affects  all  economies.  Total 
wealth  and  income  are  reduced  by  in- 
efficient project  choice;  gains  to  trade 
are  substantially  eliminated:  human 
capital  development  is  retarded,  rob- 
bing individuals  of  the  most  cherished 
form  of  wealth.  These  distortions,  in 
more  and  less  developed  nations  alike, 
are  the  major  reasons  for  the  current 
worldwide  economic  convulsions. 

The  final  major  effect  of  capital 
transfers  is  one  more  endemic  to  the 
donor  nations  than  to  the  recipients: 
The  creation  of  an  ethic  of  guilt  and 
responsibility. 

I  again  refer  to  the  superb  work  of 
Peter  Bauer  who  wrote: 

The  concept  of  an  underdeveloped  world 
.  .  .  was  invented  after  the  Second  World 
War.  It  did  not  exist  before  then. 

The  fact  of  actual  wealth  transfers 
created  an  artificial  dichotomy  be- 
tween nations  which  had  not  previous- 
ly existed.  It  proved  a  useful  one.  how- 
ever, for  those  receiving  and  adminis- 
tering AID  transfers. 

By  creating  an  allegedly  discontinu- 
ous distribution  of  wealth  and  apply- 
ing rhetoric  of  guilt  in  relation  to 
former  Western  colonies,  AID  adminis- 
trators were  able  to  receive  a  virtual 
free  hand  in  devising  systems  of  state 
control  and  income  redistribution.  The 
pattern  of  guilt  helped  to  bring  sup- 
port from  political  constituencies  in 
the  West  which  were  and  remain  rela- 
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lively  uninformed  of  the  true  nature 
of  most  LDC's  and  of  their  histories. 

The  creation  of  AID  bureaucracies 
and  an  artificially  stimulated  constitu- 
ency has  led  our  Nation  to  make  a 
long  series  of  seriously  damaging  con- 
cessions both  economically  and  politi- 
cally. A  change  is  long  overdue. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  CHANGE 

E>espite  the  rather  depressing  de- 
scription of  our  AID  past,  I  believe 
that  its  future  is  bright.  The  President 
has  laid  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
LiE>C's  that  we  stand  ready  to  help  any 
nation  which  is  willing  to  first  help 
itself,  but,  our  assistance  will  be  firmly 
grounded  in  sound  economic  princi- 
ples. 

To  bring  about  the  changes  which 
will  be  required  to  achieve  greater  eco- 
nomic growth  for  all  nations  I  suggest 
the  following  minimum  reforms  to  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  AID  pro- 
grams: 

U.S.  participation  in  any  AID  pro- 
gram should  depend  on  that  institu- 
tion's willingness  to  actively  promote 
the  policies  of  democratic  free-enter- 
prise on  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed. 

Assistance  should  be  limited  to  pro- 
viding help  in  developing  and  adopting 
policies  which  increase  incentives  for 
labor  and  capital.  The  process  of  mas- 
sive capital  transfers  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

A  major  emphasis  of  all  programs 
should  be  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family  as  the  primary 
agents  of  economic  activity.  The  devel- 
opment of  a  nation's  people  is  its  most 
important  objective. 

Where  it  is  determined  that  official 
capital  transfers  are  absolutely  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  objectives  of  eco- 
nomic reform,  they  should  be  made  at 
market  rates  of  interest  and  on  terms 
similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  pri- 
vate market. 

Along  with  promotion  of  free-enter- 
prise and  reduction  of  capital  trans- 
fers, we  should  insist  that  centralized 
economic  planning  be  pared  to  the 
minimum  level  which  assures  political 
stability.  The  return  to  the  market 
place  cannot  be  made  by  plaimers. 

Both  through  example  and  through 
active  negotiations  we  must  encourage 
adoption  of  tax  rate  reduction,  a 
sound  monetary  standard,  free  trade 
and  free  flow  of  resources.  Our  exam- 
ple will  be  crucial  in  this.  It  is  essential 
that  we  continue  the  process  of  re- 
turning our  domestic  economy  to  the 
principles  on  which  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  depend. 

These  reforms  will  enable  the  devel- 
opment agencies  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  in  pursuit  of  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  democratic  free  enterprise 
and  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
people  worldwide. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  first  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  in  providing  leadership  in 
this  whole  question  of  foreign  policy 
and  foreign  assistance.  I  realize  that 
he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference,  which  is  a  very  large  re- 
sponsibility and  a  time-consuming  re- 
sponsibility, that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
the  time  that  he  has  to  do  the  job  that 
he  has  done  on  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  agree  with  the  thought  that 
we  are  seeing  a  change  in  direction  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  bill  as  it  is  being 
presented  today  indicates  some  of  that 
change. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments,  and  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  remarks— he  may 
have  not  been  hei-e— but  I  praised  him 
for  the  thoughtful  and  progressive 
leadership  he  provided  this  committee 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Republi- 
can side.  Despite,  I  am  sure,  the  dis- 
agreements that  might  have  occurred 
in  the  past  between  himself  and  our 
chairman,  the  chairman  has  always 
given  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
high  marks. 

With  regard  to  his  question,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  change  in  direction,  if 
that  is  what  the  gentleman's  question 
implies,  because  we  are  dealing  not 
only  with  a  change  of  direction,  as  ad- 
vanced by  this  President,  but  we  are 
also  dealing  with  a  change  in  direction 
of  some  of  the  problems  the  gentle- 
man has  talked  about  in  the  past. 

For  instance,  in  the  frontline  area  of 
the  world  in  which  there  are  hopes  of 
eventually  working  out  some  modus  Vi- 
vendi between  Arab  and  Israeli  neigh- 
bors, the  Camp  David  accords  offer  us 
the  chance  to  move  forward,  but  that 
effort  will  require  much  assistance. 
We  have  ongoing  rapid  deployment 
force  plaiming,  including  security 
rights  of  access  to  military  facilities  in 
Oman,  Kenya,  and  Somalia.  We  are 
about  to  send  to  the  Sinai  a  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  supported 
by  this  new  Congress,  which  is  a  new 
development  since  the  time  when  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  was  serving  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  have  the  threat  to  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  posed  by 
attacks  on  it  by  various  Arab  nations, 
some  of  which  are  pushing  pseudo- 
peace  plans  of  their  own.  There  is  a  re- 
newed sense  of  urgency  behind  our  as- 
sistance to  Egypt,  given  the  threat  by 
Qadhafi  against  Egypt  and  Sudan  as 
well  as  the  terrible  tragedy  that  the 
whole  world  suffered  when  Mr.  Sadat 
was  assassinated.  I  say  that  as  one 
who  feels  his  loss  personally,  as  do 
Members  on  both  sides,  that  if  we  are 
to  implement  the  Camp  David  accords. 


if  we  are  to  enhance  the  prospects  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  if  the 
pro- Western  nations  of  the  region  are 
to  have  a  chance  at  stability;  if  Sudan 
is  to  be  able  to  counter  the  threat 
from  Libya,  and  if  Somalia  and  North 
Yemen  are  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 
threat  of  attacks  on  their  territorial 
integrity  and  remain  friends  of  this 
country,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  give  some  economic  assistance  as 
well  as  security  assistance  to  our  key 
friends  and  allies  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

We  know  what  has  happened  on  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO.  Greece  is 
threatening  to  pull  out  of  NATO. 
When  the  gentleman  from  Florida  was 
ranking  member,  Papandreau  was  not 
in  office  threatening  to  pull  out  of  the 
alliance.  The  importance  of  our  ally 
Turkey,  is  the  defense  of  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO,  daily  grows  greater.  In 
the  future,  Israel  may  have  a  role  to 
play  in  that  defense,  even  as  Turkey 
may  prove  critical  to  the  defense  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  In  recognition  of  the 
realities  prevailing  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance,  certainly; 
but  perhaps  more  importantly  we  need 
to  make  available  additional  security 
assistance  to  those  nations  so  that 
they  can  begin  to  meet  the  threats 
with  which  they  are  faced  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  additional 
question? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  On  the 
question  of  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
usually  draws  the  most  controversy, 
that  of  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions, the  World  Bank,  and  its 
soft  loan  window,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  all  the  others, 
the  gentleman  would  acknowledge 
that  the  commitment  for  IDA  VI  was 
made  by  a  previous  administration  and 
not  by  this  administration? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  on  record  as  shar- 
ing the  gentleman's  concern  that  the 
sixth  replenishment  of  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank  was  made 
by  a  previous  administration.  We  have 
discussed  this  many  times,  and  I  think 
the  chairman  in  past  Congresses  had 
serious  problems  with  that.  Let  us  face 
it.  there  are  Members  in  this  body  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  think  that 
soft  loans  to  the  Third  World  are  le- 
gitimate avenues  of  developing  their 
economies,  whereas  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  bilateral  assistance  directed 
to  developing  democratic  capitalism  is 
a  much  better  way. 

I  think  this  bill  ends  up  as  somewhat 
of  a  compromise  in  balancing  the  bi- 
lateral assistance  to  our  allies  and 
neighbors  and  friends  and  potential 
friends  with  our  commitments  to  the 
multilateral  institutions.  I  emphasize 
our  potential  friends  because  we  are 
trying  to  build  friendships  in  that  part 
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of  the  world  upon  which  vital  re- 
sources and  the  flow  of  vital  resources 
to  the  West  and  to  Japan  depends. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
disappointed  that  we  got  ourselves 
into  a  position  where  the  sixth  replen- 
ishment was  accepted  without  the 
type  oi  debate  we  would  have  liked.  In 
the  limited  debate  we  have  had.  the 
gentleman  has  been  an  important  par- 
ticipant and  has  brought  to  the  debate 
some  important  criticisms.  Mickey  Ed- 
wards, Bob  Livingston,  Jerry  Lewis, 
and  John  Porter  have  also  drawn  im- 
portant attention  to  the  role  of  the 
soft  loan  window  of  the  World  Bank.  I 
hope  that  I  have  done  so  as  well.  How- 
ever, as  one  who  is  trying  to  work  out 
a  very  delicate  compromise  between 
the  various  competing  interests  in  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  a  bill  that  should  not 
be  dismembered  by  violent  or  dramatic 
or  Draconian  cuts  or  additions  in  any 
area. 

So,  I  am  willing  to  sublimate  almost 
my  very  strong  criticism  of  the  sixth 
replenishment  of  IDA.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  with 
the  treasury  and  the  White  House, 
and  we  think  we  have  maybe,  with  a 
modest  amendment  here  or  there,  the 
type  of  bill  with  which  we  can  go  to 
the  other  body  and  defend.  We  will 
help  the  President  meet  his  commit- 
ments in  Ottowa  and  Cancun,  because 
his  credibility  is  at  stake  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  wants  to  undercut  the 
President  in  a  very  dangerous  world, 
particularly  when  some  of  the  nations 
that  need  that  money  are  part  of  that 
carefully  balanced  superstructure 
which  the  President  is  trying  to  bring 
into  friendship  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  did  not  mean  to  tell 
the  gentleman  how  to  make  a  clock 
when  he  asked  me  what  time  it  was. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  know  the  gentleman's 
feelings  on  this,  and  I  want  to  again 
compliment  him  and  also  Chairman 
Long  for  the  ability  both  gentlemen 
have  to  work  together  to  try  to  get 
some  sense  out  of  this  situation. 

D  1830 

So  let  me  say  publicly  how  much  I 
appreciate  my  friend  from  Florida,  not 
only  his  personal  friendship  but  his 
tremendous  effort  to  raise  the  con- 
sciousness level  of  the  country  and  the 
administration. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  now  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fen- 
wick)  who.  is  trying  to  get  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  apologize  for  keeping  her 
waiting. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  think  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  and  committee  wrought  a 


minor  miracle  to  bring  about  some- 
thing after  such  a  long  passage  of 
time.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  express  his  views.  I  hope  he 
shares  mine,  that  there  is  room,  that 
we  need  both,  we  need  a  bilateral  for 
certain  countries  and  situations,  and 
there  is  enormous  use  in  the  multilat- 
eral in  certain  countries  for  certain 
kinds  of  projects.  Because  something 
done  when  conditions  are  imposed  on 
a  country  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  their  affairs,  but  difficult 
for  them  to  do  politically  and  impossi- 
ble to  do  if  they  are  seen  as  the  action 
or  the  prompting  of  another  single 
country  which  then  becomes  a  bully,  if 
the  value  of  the  international  organi- 
zations is  that  they  can  impose  these 
conditions  as  though  they  were  just 
like  bankers  who  say  if  you  want  this 
loan  these  are  the  conditions  under 
which  it  will  be  given,  for  certain 
projects  and  certain  countries  I 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  wise,  at  least 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
does  he  not  feel  that  they  fulfill  a 
place  and  have  a  role? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  sorry.  What  would 
have  a  role? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  international 
organizations  with  their  ability  to 
impose  conditions? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  stated  publicly 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  draconian 
measures  aimed  at  the  multilateral 
lending  Agencies.  There  are  many  de- 
velopment banks  which  I  think  are  im- 
portant. 

I  must  say  there  is  a  need  for  a 
change  and  reform.  We  must  find 
ways  in  which  we  can  encourage  the 
Third  World  to  develop  without 
having  to  transfer  resources  from  the 
developed  world  to  the  Third  World  at 
the  level  at  which  some  people  sug- 
gest. But  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  comments.  I  am  afraid  I  am  using 
up  the  time  of  my  committee  and  I 
have  promised  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  next.  But  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma if  he  would  like  to  ask  a  brief  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
have  just  a  brief  statement.  While  I 
have  a  great  number  of  problems,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  with  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  World  Bank,  there 
is  some  progress  I  think  being  made  in 
the  administration  in  the  direction  of 
the  hard  loan  parts  of  the  multilateral 
institutions.  I  approve  of  the  changes 
that  are  being  wrought  at  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  handling  that,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  what  has  been  put 
into  this  bill  in  terms  of  security  as- 
sistance. I  think  we  have  put  some 
very  important  things  in  the  bill  in 


that  regard,  thanks  to  the  gentleman's 
efforts,  and  I  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  not  only  his  com- 
ments but  his  yeoman  work  on  the 
committee.  He  is  a  good  friend. 

Let  me  just  conclude  with  the  point 
I  made  a  little  bit  earlier,  in  fact  a  two- 
fold point.  No.  1,  to  go  on  with  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  as  I  think  the 
chairman  and  many  of  my  friends  on 
the  democratic  side  of  the  aisle  recog- 
nize, would  be  a  mistake,  a  terrible 
mistake,  because  it  really  does  not  ad- 
vance this  Nation's  interests  in  this 
very  difficult  world. 

Second,  if  my  colleagues  really  be- 
lieve in  Camp  David,  if  they  really  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  threat  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  to  North  Africa,  and  to 
the  many  parts  of  the  world  where 
Soviet  arms,  coercion  and  influence 
are  targeted,  then  frankly  I  would  ask 
them  to  look  at  where  this  assistance 
is  going,  economic  development  assist- 
ance as  well  as  military  assistance.  It  is 
going  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Soma- 
lia, North  Yemen,  Sudan,  Kenya.  Libe- 
ria, Portugal,  and  into  the  Caribbean 
where  we  have  vital  interests,  as  well 
as  to  Thailand  and  South  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
join  together  in  this  compromise  bill 
and  support  the  President's  attempts 
to  restore  the  credibility  of  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
might  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  start 
out  by  complimenting  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Dr. 
Long,  for  his  preseverance  in  finally 
getting  this  bill  to  the  floor  after 
about  2Vi  years  of  frustration  when  he 
found  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

I  also  want  to  pay  high  tribute  to  my 
colleague  on  this  side,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kebip)  who  is  the 
ranking  member  for  this  subcommit- 
tee and  again  for  having  been  able  to 
work  together  to  bring  this  bill  out. 

Just  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  see  signs  of  a  new 
direction  in  our  foreign  policy,  in  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  think  consider- 
ably more  directional  change  is 
needed,  but  there  is  some  directional 
change  here  in  this  bill.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  bill  before  us  this  evening 
deals  with  the  international  financial 
institutions.  There  is  not  a  whole  lot 
of  change  in  direction  there  at  this 
point,  because  of  the  large  amount  we 
are  dealing  with,  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  of  the  World 
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Bank  (IDA),  the  IDA  .VI  replenish- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  generally  well  known 
that  President  Reagan,  did  not  negoti- 
ate the  IDA  VI  replenishment.  This 
was  done  before  he  assumed  office, 
but  he  was  agreeable  to  keeping  the 
commitment  of  his  predecessor.  Presi- 
dent Carter,  in  the  international  com- 
munities. The  IDA  VI  commitment  is 
there  and  supported  by  President 
Reagan.  I  have  an  idea  it  is  probably 
supported  by  the  President  more  than 
it  is  supported  by  some  of  us  here  in 
the  House,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Another  part  of  this  program  that 
we  should  pay  close  attention  to  is  the 
substantial  amounts  of  money  for  the 
economic  security  fund,  the  foreign 
military  sales  and  the  foreign  military 
credit  guarantees,  that  are  in  effect 
extensions  of  our  own  national  de- 
fense, extensions  into  those  parts  of 
the  world  that  are  important  to  our  in- 
terests, for  example,  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  Southwest  Asia.  We  are 
talking  at>out  countries  like  Egypt  and 
Israel,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, Dr.  Long,  mentioned. 

We  are  also  talking  about  additional 
and  new  friends  that  we  have  devel- 
oped in  the  area,  in  Somalia,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Oman,  Kenya,  in  Jordan.  We 
have,  I  think,  an  obligation  to  recog- 
nize that  the  role  they  are  willing  to 
play  in  the  quest  for  world  peace  is  an 
important  role  and  we  certainly  want 
to  be  good  partners  in  that  effort. 

a  1810 

I  think  countries  like  Portugal  that 
experimented  with  communism  and 
rejected  communism  and  actually 
became  a  part  of  NATO  with  the  help 
that  we  gave  them.  As  I  think  of  Por- 
tugal, I  have  to  think  of  the  Azores, 
which  are  their  islands  where  our  base 
at  Lajes  was  used  for  resupply  of 
Israel  during  the  war  in  1973.  Had  it 
not  been  for  our  ability  to  land  in  the 
Azores,  we  could  not  have  gotten  to 
Israel  with  resupply,  because  other  na- 
tions had  denied  us  overflight  author- 
ity and  had  denied  us  landing  rights. 

When  we  talk  about  the  question  of 
the  security  support  funds  and  these 
Middle  East  programs,  they  become 
more  important  as  the  days  go  by,  be- 
cause the  threat  in  the  Middle  East 
grows  severely,  the  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  threat  from  other 
nations  who  would  deny  tlie  flow  of  oil 
from  countries  like  Oman,  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  from  other  nations  in  the  area. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  do 
recognize  the  responsibility  that  we 
have  in  this  regard,  and  I  think  this 
bill  does  address  that,  not  as  much  as  I 
would  have  had  it  be  addressed,  but 
more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  in  all,  we  have  a 
bill  here  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
get  one  that  many  of  us  can  support 


enthusiastically,  but  at  least  those 
steps  are  being  taken. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  who  will  occupy  this  place 
in  just  a  few  moments,  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  bringing  together  a 
new  subcommittee  on  the  minority 
side,  all  new  Members  except  for  him- 
self. And  I  think  that  Chairman  Long 
would  concede  that  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  learning  the  issues, 
learning  about  the  world,  understand- 
ing just  what  our  role  is  here,  and 
being  willing  to  be  involved  in  the  edu- 
cational process  that  takes  so  many 
hours  and  so  many  days.  They  have 
done  an  excellent  job,  and  I  cannot 
compliment  them  highly  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  It  was  great 
having  him  as  a  ranking  member 
during  the  last  few  years.  I  very  much 
appreciate  all  the  work  that  he  did. 
We  were  very  glad,  however,  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  who  has  been  a  great  ranking 
member.  We  have  enjoyed  that  almost 
as  much  as  having  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Operations  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriations 
bill  includes  $26  million  in  various  cat- 
egories of  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  oppose  this  assistance;  the 
majority  of  the  American  people 
oppose  this  assistance. 

It  was  my  intention,  until  the  action 
of  the  House  yesterday,  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  eliminate 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Yesterday, 
however,  the  House  approved,  without 
controversy,  the  Bingham-Solarz  lan- 
guage placing  a  series  of  conditions  on 
this  military  aid. 

If  the  Bingham-Solarz  language  is 
included  in  the  final  conference  ver- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  one  of  three  circumstances  will 
prevail: 

First.  The  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor will  alter  its  policies;  it  will  begin 
to  assert  control  over  the  terrorist  ele- 
ments within  the  armed  forces;  it  will 
begin  to  recognize,  protect,  and  ob- 
serve the  human  rights  of  its  own 
people;  and  it  will  begin  to  seek  the 
meaningful  political  negotiations 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  the  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador  to  a  conclusion. 
Under  these  circumstances,  our  mili- 
tary assistance  could  legally  continue. 

Second.  A  second  possibility  is  that 
El  Salvador's  Government  will  contin- 
ue on  its  present  path.  If  this  occurs, 
and  the  Bingham-Solarz  language  is 
applied  in  good  faith,  no  military  as- 


sistance to  El  Salvador  will  be  sent,  be- 
cause it  will  be  illegal. 

Third.  The  third  possibility,  and  the 
one  I  most  fear,  is  that  El  Salvador 
will  continue  on  its  present  course,  but 
will  receive  our  military  aid,  neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  administration's 
refusal  to  implement  the  Bingham- 
Solarz  language  in  a  fair-minded  way. 
It  is  my  suspicion  that  this  third  possi- 
bility is  the  most  likely,  because  I  do 
not  expect  either  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  or  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  change  its  ways  in 
the  early  months  of  next  year. 

I  hesitate,  however,  to  prejudge 
these  matters,  as  I  would  have  to  do,  if 
I  were  to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
point  to  ban  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador. 

I  choose,  instead,  to  presume  that 
the  joint  House-Senate  conference 
committee  will  approve  the  Bingham- 
Solarz  language  as  it  was  passed  by 
the  House. 

I  choose,  further,  to  believe  that  the 
President  will  implement  these  provi- 
sions in  good  faith. 

The  Bingham-Solarz  language,  if  en- 
acted and  implemented,  establishes  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  military  assist- 
ance which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  fair-minded  person  to  oppose.  As 
long  as  it  remains  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed view  of  the  House  that  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  only  go  for- 
ward in  accord  with  the  Bingham- 
Solarz  language,  no  further  test  of 
House  sentiment  on  this  issue  is 
needed. 

The  House  expressed  its  views  on 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  yesterday. 
These  views  were  expressed  clearly, 
and  it  is  now  the  responsbility  of  the 
House  conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization to  defend  the  position  of 
the  House  in  conference. 

No  additional  action  is  needed  at 
this  time,  on  this  bill,  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  House  has  very  grave  doubts 
about  the  policies  currently  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Reagan  administration  in 
El  Salvador. 

Let  me  also  reiterate  what  I  said  yes- 
terday with  respect  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  There  will  be  no  amendment 
forthcoming,  at  least  from  this 
Member,  with  respect  to  military  as- 
sistance to  Guatemala  because  of  my 
very  firm  conviction  that  under 
present  law  such  assistance  is  very 
clearly  illegal,  Guatemala  being,  if  any 
nation  in  the  world  is.  a  gross  violator 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  which  passed  the 
House  with  a  margin  of  comfort  which 
astonished  some  yesterday  did  so  not 
only  with  the  apparently  reluctant 
votes  of  96  or  so  of  the  Members  of 
the  minority  party,  but  also  with 
equally  reluctant  votes  of  a  good  many 
Members  of  the  majority  party.  Those 
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votes  will  not  be  here  in  the  event 
Bingham-Solarz  is  tampered  with  in 
the  conference.  I  think  it  is  a  safe 
statement  to  say  there  will  be  no  con- 
ference report  that  could  pass  this 
House  in  the  event  this  language  is 
weakened  or  other  major  changes  of 
an  adverse  nature  are  made  by  the 
conferees. 

I  feel  about  the  appropriation  before 
us  as  I  felt  about  the  authorization 
yesterday.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  mini- 
mally supportable  and  will  remain  so 
only  in  the  absence  of  amendments 
which  further  weaken  it  or  further 
distort  the  balance  between  military 
and  economic  assistance.  As  it  stands 
now,  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  support 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHdgh). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
funding  levels  recommended  in  the 
bill,  I  believe  that  H.R.  4559,  as  report- 
ed, is  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
thus  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 

At  the  very  beginning  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subconunittee,  Dr.  Long, 
for  his  efforts  to  put  together  a  re- 
sponsible bill.  That  has  not  been  easy 
given  the  diverse  points  of  view  repre- 
sented on  our  subcommittee  and  on 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee. 
However,  he  has  been  consistently  fair 
in  his  efforts  to  compromise  legitimate 
differences  among  the  committee 
members  and  in  no  small  measure  this 
bill  is  the  product  of  those  efforts.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  working  with  him 
and  the  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  is  an  essential  tool  of 
American  foreign  policy.  No  President 
can  adequately  address  the  many  and 
complex  international  challenges 
facing  our  country  without  being  able 
to  extend  some  economic  and  security 
assistance  to  our  friends  and  allies.  No 
American  Government  can  assimie  a 
role  of  leadership  unless,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  it  is  prepared  to  rec- 
ognize and  respond  to  the  often  stag- 
gering economic  and  security  needs  in 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  is  all  too 
often  seen  as  nothing  more  than  an 
international  welfare  program.  The 
fact  is  that  if  properly  framed  and 
competently  administered,  foreign  aid 
serves  vital  American  interests. 

For  example,  our  economic  and  secu- 
rity interests  in  the  Middle  East 
depend  upon  peace  and  stability  in 
that  region.  Among  other  things  they 
depend  upon  a  strong  and  secure 
Israel.  They  depend  upon  an  economi- 
cally stable  Egypt,  the  one  nation  that 


has.  at  our  urging,  taken  substantial 
risks  to  enter  into  a  more  constructive 
relationship  with  Israel.  Without  sub- 
stantial economic  and  military  assist- 
ance from  us,  there  would  be  not  secu- 
rity for  either  of  those  nations.  Peace 
and  stability  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  Middle  East.  Accordingly,  our 
vital  interests  could  not  be  assured. 

Furthermore,  foreign  assistance  is 
essential  in  meeting  our  responsibil- 
ities in  the  developing  world.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  widespread  poverty 
and  malnutrition  which  afflicts  hun- 
dreds of  millions  there.  In  cooperation 
with  other  nations  and  international 
agencies,  we  have  tried  to  address 
these  needs  over  the  years.  In  doing  so 
we  have  not  simply  been  engaging  our 
humanitarian  values.  We  have  been 
advancing  our  own  economic  and  secu- 
rity interests. 

For  example,  our  economic  needs  re- 
quire that  we  expand  our  export  mar- 
kets. Indeed,  we  already  export  one- 
third  of  our  agricultural  production 
and  much  goes  to  the  developing 
world.  If  we  are  to  expand  our  markets 
abroad,  it  will  have  to  be  among  those 
populations  that  are  now  large  in 
number  but  still  lack  the  resources  to 
have  more  than  a  subsistence  living. 
With  further  development,  those  pop- 
ulations will  not  only  improve  their 
lot,  but  they  will  be  the  purchasers  of 
.goods  and  services  from  the  developed 
world,  including  the  United  States. 

Thus,  we  have  a  very  clear  interest 
in  helping  those  people  to  improve 
their  lives,  for  ours  will  improve  with 
them.  However,  without  a  meaningful 
foreign  aid  bill,  one  which  provides 
some  measure  of  development  assist- 
ance to  these  people,  these  are  just 
fatuous  sentiments.  Of  course,  aid 
alone  will  not  do  the  job — trade  and  a 
real  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  in  the  developing  world 
are  essential  and  in  most  cases  more 
important— but  aid  is  an  indispensible 
part  of  the  equation. 

THE  POLITICAL  PROBLEM 

Despite  the  importance  of  foreign 
aid  to  a  sound  American  foreign 
policy.  Congress  has  had  difficulty 
passing  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bills.  For  the  past  2  years  we  have 
been  operating  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram under  a  continuing  resolution.  If 
we  fail  to  pass  this  bill,  it  would  mean 
that  period  would  extend  to  3  years. 
This  is  no  way  to  run  any  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  problem.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
public  perception  of  foreign  aid  is  not 
generally  positive.  Many  representa- 
tives are  therefore  reluctant  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid  for  political  reasons. 
They  simply  do  not  want  to  explain 
their  votes  to  skeptical  constituents, 
even  if  they  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  program  in  the  conduct  of 
American  foreign  policy. 


It  is  no  secret  that  Republicans  in 
large  numbers  denounced  foreign  aid 
during  the  Carter  administration,  ap- 
parently not  feeling  sufficiently  re- 
sponsible for  the  Carter  policies  to 
provide  the  necessary  votes.  Now, 
Democrats  will  be  tempted  to  let 
President  Reagan  find  the  required 
votes  for  passage  among  his  Republi- 
can supporters,  so  many  of  whom  have 
taken  the  easy  political  course  in  the 
past.  The  temptation  is  understand- 
able—it is  one  I  feel  myself— but  so 
long  as  this  bill  remains  responsibly 
balanced,  democrats  should  support  it 
in  the  national  interest. 

Achieving  that  delicate  balance  has 
been  another  problem  in  construction 
a  foreign  aid  bill  that  can  pass.  Many 
members  are  more  sympathetic  to 
military  and  security  assistance  than 
they  are  to  economic  and  development 
aid.  Others  hold  an  opposite  view,  re- 
jecting military  aid  on  the  grounds 
that  in  too  many  cases  it  has  been  an 
instrument  of  repression  and  a  desta- 
bilizing factor  in  recipient  countries. 

Some  members  prefer  bilateral  aid 
to  multilateral,  while  others  worry 
that  we  are  now  failing  to  meet  our  co- 
mitments  in  international  organiza- 
tions. 

These  differences  with  one  or  an- 
other part  of  the  bill  provide  a  ready 
excuse  to  vote  against  it,  and  many 
Members  have  done  so  in  the  past. 
The  result  has  been  stalemate  and  a 
program  which  fails  to  measure  up  to 
our  responsibilities  as  a  nation. 

Clearly,  we  need  a  foreign  aid  bill 
which  provides  the  President  with  a 
reasonable  measure  of  military  and 
economic  aid,  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al assistance.  I  believe  this  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  comes  as  close  as  any 
one  bill  can  to  striking  that  delicate 
balance.  As  such,  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

THE  president's  BUDGET 

As  originally  presented,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  did  not  strike  a 
reasonable  balance.  In  my  judgment  it 
was  weighted  too  heavily  on  the  side 
of  military  assistance.  No  doubt  it  re- 
flected the  President's  priorities,  but  it 
certainly  did  no  reflect  mine. 

For  example,  the  first  budget  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Reagan  in  March  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  $1,687  million  in 
the  security  accounts.  This  represent- 
ed an  increase  of  154  percent  over 
spending  for  these  accounts  in  the 
prior  year.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
President  proposed  a  20  percent  in- 
crease in  development  assistance. 

When  the  President  revised  his 
budget  figures  in  September,  he  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  security  ac- 
counts of  68  percent— over  fiscal 
1981— and  an  increase  in  development 
accounts  of  8  percent. 

These  budget  proposals  reflected 
this  administration's  tendency  to  deal 
with  foreign  policy  problems  by  rely- 
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ing  upon  military  arms  transfers.  We 
have  observed  this  in  its  polices  relat- 
ing to  EH  Salvador.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  nations.  While  arms  transfers 
are  certainly  appropriate  in  some 
cases.  I  believe  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion tends  to  use  them  as  a  substitute 
for  dealing  with  the  underlying  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  which  so 
often  are  at  the  root  of  international 
problems. 

Notwithstanding  this  tendency,  and 
the  imbalance  reflected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal,  this  bill  should 
be  passed.  This  is  not  the  bill  proposed 
by  the  President.  Indeed,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  revised  the 
President's  numbers,  reducing  the  ex- 
cessive dollars  requested  for  military 
assistance. 

In  essence,  this  bill  is  a  reasonable 
compromise.  While  it  would  like  to 
have  more  military  aid,  the  adminis- 
tration now  supports  it.  While  I  and 
others  would  like  to  see  somewhat  less 
military  aid,  the  numbers  are  support- 
able and  in  any  case  the  bill  provides 
for  economic  and  development  assist- 
ance which  is  critical  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  national  interests. 

POTEMTIAL  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
some  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
may  offer  amendments  to  substantial- 
ly reduce  economic  assistance,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association 
(IDA). 

If  any  of  these  amendments  should 
pass.  I  would  have  to  oppose  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  In  my  view,  such  re- 
ductions would  upset  the  delicate  com- 
promise which  this  bill  now  repre- 
sents. Important  international  com- 
mitments could  not  be  kept,  and  the 
bill  would  once  again  be  unbalanced  in 
favor  of  military  aid. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  IDA  fund- 
ing would  be  especially  regretable.  As 
a  recent  study  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration makes  clear,  the  multilateral 
developments  institutions  like  IDA  are 
well  run  and  effective,  and  the  United 
States  has  important  interests  that 
are  well  served  by  our  continued  par- 
ticipation in  them.  The  types  of  cuts 
that  are  likely  to  be  offered  today 
would  severely  undermine  these  insti- 
tutions, and  thus  should  be  opposed  as 
should  other  amendents  that  seek  to 
substantially  reduce  the  modest 
amount  of  funds  contained  in  this  bill 
for  development  assistance. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  the  bill  as  reported.  As 
I  have  tried  to  stress,  the  United 
States  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
the  community  of  nations,  and  our 
continued  inability  to  pass  a  responsi- 
ble foreign  assistance  bill  has  made  it 
difficult  for  our  Nation  to  provide  the 
leadership  that  is  needed  in  these  dif- 
ficult times. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported. 

D  1840 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  make  two  brief  [KJints:  No.  1,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support 
and  effort  on  the  committee.  The 
chairman  and  I  both  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  a  very  able  Member.  I 
hope  it  does  not  sound  gratuitous.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts  and 
his  concern  ovier  development  for  the 
economies  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. There  are  many  things  upon 
which  he  and  I  agree  and  there  are 
some  with  which  we  disagree.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman,  I,  and  other  Republican 
Members  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
statement.  I  want  him  to  know  that, 
while  I  cannot  speak  for  everybody.  I 
will  personally  do  what  I  can  to  assure 
the  survival  of  the  balance  in  this  bill 
and  will  not  support  any  of  those  dra- 
conian  measures  that  would  undercut 
that  equilibrium  that  we  have  helped 
to  achieve. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts, for  his  friendship,  and  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  remarks. 

I  close  by  again  urging  Members  on 
both  sides  to  support  what  is  a  deli- 
cately balanced  bill  and  to  oppose 
amendments  which  might  cut  back. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate on  this  committee  to  have  both 
gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH  and  Mr.  Kemp).  They  have 
made  very  fine  contributions,  each 
with  different  philosophies  but.  never- 
theless, both  have  been  twin  towers  of 
strength  on  this  committee.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  work  the  gentleman 
has  done. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  the  outset.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  gentleman. 
Mat  McHugh.  who  just  spoke  in  the 
well.  As  I  sat  there.  I  thought  of 
myself,  going  back  to  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  when  I  first  got  into 
this  business,  and  going  down  through 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Nixon,  Johnson, 
Ford,  and  now  Reagan.  The  gentleman 
is  a  statesman,  and  he  is  consistent. 

I  believe  Jack  Kemp  has  already  said 
it.  but  I  know  I  have  said  it.  if  you  go 
back  in  the  Record  for  the  last  20 
years,  that  this  is  one  bill  that  has  no 
constituency  whatsoever.  It  is  not  like 
the  public  works  bill  where  you  are 
getting  irrigation  projects  or  dams  or 
something  for  your  people,  or  like  the 
agricultural  bill,  where  you  are  getting 


farm  subsidies  or  subsidies  for  dead 
bees.  You  earn  nothing  here  for  your 
people.  You  are  giving  something 
away  even  though  it  may  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  takes  a  lot  of  guts, 
lots  of  courage. 

I  want  to  commend  our  chairman.  I 
have  served  under  Chairman  Vaughan 
Gary  and  Otto  Passman,  and  now  Dr. 
Long,  and  Doc.  you  have  done  a  good 
job.  I  know  how  much  it  means  to  the 
gentleman  to  get  this  bill  across  and  to 
get  it  passed.  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  you  tomorrow  or  Monday, 
whenever  we  take  it  up. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Jack 
Kemp.  On  the  Republican  side,  the 
ranking  Republican  designates  the 
ranking  Members.  I  went  to  Jack  and 
I  asked  him  to  take  this  job.  I  will  tell 
you.  it  is  a  tough  job.  And  Jack  was  a 
true  soldier,  and  he  took  it.  He  has 
done  a  fabulous  job,  a  real  difficult 
job.  You  are  getting  harpoons  thrown 
at  you.  no  matter  what  you  do  on  this, 
and  you  come  here  and  the  fact  that 
you  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor,  which 
really  has  your  imprint,  is  a  tribute  to 
you.  and  I  really  appreciate  it.  Jack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  House 
foreign  assistance  appropriations  bill. 
This  is  balanced  legislation  including  a 
spectrum  of  programs  which  contrib- 
utes importantly  to  national  security 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

On  the  security  side.  I  strongly  sup- 
port that  emphasis  designed  to  en- 
hance prospects  for  a  durable  Mideast 
peace;  and  those  assistance  levels  nec- 
essary to  maintain  U.S.  access  to  bases 
in  Sudan.  Somalia.  Kenya,  and  Oman. 
Without  such  access,  the  security  of 
the  Horn  of  Africa,  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  and  thus  our  oil  lifeline  would 
be  jeopardized. 

As  for  multilateral  programs,  full 
support  for  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  is  important  to  U.S. 
security  and  humanitarian  interests. 
Seven  of  the  top  10  IDA  borrowers  lie 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  have  been  subject  to  recent  Soviet 
efforts  to  expand  influence.  The  re- 
maining three— Egypt.  Sudan,  and 
Kenya— also  serve  U.S.  strategic  inter- 
ests, and.  contrary  to  a  statement  by 
one  of  my  colleagues.  IDA  makes  no 
loans  to  Cuba  or  Vietnam. 

As  the  largest  source  of  assistance 
for  agriculture  and  food  production  in 
Africa  and  South  Asia.  IDA  is  vital  to 
the  battle  against  world  hunger  which 
afflicts  1  billion  people.  Thus  it  serves 
U.S.  humanitarian  objectives  as  well. 

President  Reagan  has  given  his  word 
that  the  United  States  will  support  its 
pledge  to  the  IDA  VI  agreement  with 
100  countries  around  the  world.  It  is 
crucial  that  the  United  States  follow 
through  on  its  international  commit- 
ments if  we  are  to  restore  this  Nation's 
credibility  and  leadership. 
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Unless  we  give  full  support  to  the 
World  Bank  contribution  in  this  bill, 
the  United  States  will  lose  its  World 
Bank  veto,  thus  endangering  U.S.  in- 
fluence in  the  world's  largest  develop- 
ment institution.  Loss  of  the  U.S.  veto 
could  mean  turning  that  institution 
over  to  countries  whose  geopolitical 
and  economic  interests  do  not  coincide 
with  our  own. 

On  the  bilaterial  development  side,  I 
applaud  the  emphasis  on  agriculture, 
rural  development,  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. This  strikes  at  the  very  severe 
hunger  and  malnutrition  problem 
which  threatens  global  political  stabil- 
ity and  thus  is  a  major  U.S.  security 
concern.  Similarly.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  solid  support  in  the  bill  given  to 
such  essential  humanitarian,  grass- 
roots programs  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
Population  Planning  and  Health. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  I  believe  that  the  direct 
loan  authority  should  be  restored  to 
the  President's  March  request  level. 
Only  this  level  of  funding  is  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  of  U.S.  export- 
ers, the  requirements  of  an  increasing- 
ly competitive  international  economy, 
and  is  adequate  to  dynamic  trade 
policy. 

In  President  Reagan's  words,  this 
bill  represents  a  carefully— and  I 
might  add  delicately— balanced  ap- 
proach to  economic  and  security  as- 
sistance. It  is  roughly  one-third  for 
each  of  the  major  accounts— "Security 
assistance,"  "Bilateral  and  multilater- 
al development  assistance."  and  "Ex- 
imbank."  It  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
this  bill  that  this  delicate  balance  not 
be  upset.  Thus.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  heed  the  President's  plea  that  each 
of  this  bill's  major  foreign  assistance 
efforts  not  be  eroded  or  delayed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  that  he  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEMP.  With  the  Chair's  indul- 
gence. I  was  going  to  ask  the  chairman 
if  he  could  yield  a  few  minutes.  There 
are  some  Members  of  his  committee 
on  the  minority  side  who  would  like 
some  additional  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh) 
hvs  requested  ain  additional  minute; 
and  after  that,  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  appropriations  for 
his  very  gracious  comments,  not  only 
about  this  gentleman,  but  also  our 
chairman.  I  have  been  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  now  for  6  of  my 
11  years  in  Congress.  As  I  said  this 


morning  in  the  Republican  Caucus 
and  want  to  any  publicly,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  Member  of  the  House  who 
probably  has  stronger  feelings  about 
programs  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  country  and  of  his  own  dis- 
trict—frankly, in  the  world— than  Sil 
CoNTE.  The  gentleman  said  I  take  a  lot 
of  heat.  I  have  not  taken  any  har- 
poons. While  it  is  difficult  politically 
to  support  this  bill,  it  is,  frankly,  an 
investment  in  the  freedom  and  peace 
of  this  country  and  our  allies.  But  I 
have  heard  harpoons  thrown  and  seen 
some  thrown  at  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  As  a  Member  who  is 
maybe  a  little  bit  more  conservative 
than  he,  I  appreciate  his  leadership 
these  last  few  days  and  his  friendship 
and  his  tremendous  contribution,  not 
only  to  his  own  district  and  to  this 
country,  but  indeed  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  our  new  President, 
President  Reagan. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you,  Jack.  I  ap- 
preciate it. 

D  1850 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  get  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  I  would  simply 
ask  for  this  time  from  our  chairman  to 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
his  kind  remarks.  He  is  a  person,  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  who  has  been 
an  example  for  me,  a  member  of  the 
other  party,  because  on  these  very 
tough  issues,  I  have  seen  him  imder 
very  adverse  circumstances  support 
what  is  best  for  the  country  and  it 
makes  it  easier  for  me  as  a  person  in 
the  party  in  opposition  to  our  current 
President  politically  to  support  the 
President  in  his  reasonable  requests 
on  military  and  economic  assistance. 

So  the  example  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  shown, 
not  only  to  me,  I  am  sure,  but  to 
others  in  this  Congress,  has  been  an 
exemplary  one  and  I  just  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  I  appreciate 
not  only  his  remarks,  but  also  the  con- 
structive influence  he  has  had  on  this 
Member,  at  least,  and  I  am  sure  on 
many  others  as  well. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  certainly  appreciate  those  remarks. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Livingston),  and  in  so  doing 
I  acknowledge  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution that  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
has  made  to  this  committee  and  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  country,  and  to 
Reaganomics  and  supply-side  econom- 
ics, and  cutting  taxes  in  the  Nation 
and  the  inner  city. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  for  his  great 
praise  and  I  want  to  return  it  to  him. 
He  has  been  a  great  leader  on  this 
committee  and  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship and  his  friendship  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
echo  the  remarks  by  both  the  gentle- 
men from  New  York  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  I  have  en- 
joyed serving  under  him  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  last  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is 
completing  his  first  year  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  entire  membership  of  that 
subcommittee  and  its  capable  staff, 
and,  of  course,  especially  our  chair 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Marylsj  . 
(Mr.  Long). 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  ,he 
ranking  minority  member,  (Mr.  Kemp), 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  as  I 
said,  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  I  want  to  compliment  them  on 
their  accomplishment  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor. 

As  one  who  has  never  been  a  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid,  I  thought  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  that  it 
might  be  rather  difficult  to  eventually 
stand  before  this  body  and  speak  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  But  it  is  not  difficult. 

President  Reagan's  budget  request 
represents  a  sensible  balance  between 
the  development  and  security  assist- 
ance and  this  bill  goes  far  to  fulfill 
that  request.  The  administration  and 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee favor  passage  of  this  bill  which 
provides  the  President  with  the 
wherewithall  to  implement  his  firm 
yet  constructive  foreign  policy  in  the 
best  tradition  of  American  world  lead- 
ership. 

With  our  support,  I  am  referring  to 
my  colleagues  on  my  left,  this  can  be 
the  foreign  policy  bill  of  the  best 
President  this  country  has  had  in 
many  years.  It  is  a  tightly  knit  bill, 
even  a  conservative  bill.  It  is  also  an  ir- 
replaceable tool  to  help  President 
Reagan  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  sta- 
bility and  demonstrate  continuing  UJ5. 
commitment  in  the  peace  process  in 
the  Mideast  and  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords in  particular. 

A  major  portion  of  these  appropria- 
tions are  aimed  at  maintaining  the 
well  being  of  our  friends,  Egypt  and 
Israel,  who  continue  to  withstand  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  others  who  do 
not  want  to  see  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords become  a  reality. 

But  my  colleagues  should  support 
this  bill  not  only  because  it  does  these 
things  nor  because  the  administration 
supports  it.  The  bill  stands  on  its  own 
merits  as  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the 
President's  budget  request  at  this 
stage  of  the  legislative  process. 
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In  particular,  the  bill  is  within  the 
limits  set  in  the  President's  request  for 
foreign  assistance  appropriations.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  $7.6 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  63  per- 
cent is  for  security  or  security  related 
programs  that  are  vital  for  countries 
critical  to  U.S.  security.  In  those  I  in- 
clude Israel.  Turkey,  Greece,  Thai- 
land. Sudan,  Kenya,  and  South  Korea, 
among  others.  These  programs  help 
maintain  a  military  balance  of  power 
that  deters  Soviet  aggression  and  ex- 
pansionism in  key  areas  of  the  world. 

This  assistance  compliments  our 
own  national  defense  policy  of  peace 
through  strength,  because  the 
strength  of  friendly  countries  lessens 
the  chance  that  we  as  a  nation  will 
have  to  become  directly  involved  in 
military  operations  around  the  globe. 

In  essence,  if  troops  become  neces- 
sary to  defend  American  Interests  with 
this  bill  they  would  not  necessarily  be 
American  troops. 

The  budget  request  is  also  weighted 
substantially  in  favor  of  bilateral  pro- 
grams, thereby  maximizing  U.S.  con- 
trol over  foreign  assistance  spending. 
Only  14  percent  of  the  President's  re- 
quest is  for  multilateral  development, 
and  again,  this  is  basically  the  intent 
set  forth  in  the  pending  bill. 

Most  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
appropriations  bill  is  one  of  the  small- 
est in  terms  of  new  budget  authority 
that  is  provided  in  all  recent  appro- 
priations bill.  It  is  only  about  1.7  per- 
cent of  the  entire  new  budget  author- 
ity before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1982. 

As  the  gentleman  noted  earlier,  it  is 
also  under  the  administration  budget 
requests  which  amounts  to  a  cut  of 
some  $1.6  billion  from  the  foreign  as- 
sistance budget  request  of  the  previ- 
ous administration. 

This  represented  a  17-percent  cut. 
the  sixth  highest  percentage  cut  when 
ranked  among  the  requests  for  13  indi- 
vidual appropriation  bills.  In  short, 
foreign  assistance  has  clearly  felt  the 
budgetary  scalpel. 

Should  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill  we 
would  be  abdicating  America's  leader- 
ship role  in  world  affairs.  This  would 
harm  us  most  as  history  has  shown 
that  the  tendency  toward  isolationism 
renders  great  power  weak  and  makes 
aggressors  strong.  For  a  comparatively 
small  investment— and  the  United 
States  will  spend  only  about  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  gross  nation- 
al product  on  foreign  assistance  this 
year,  thus  ranking  us  behind  Sweden. 
West  Germany.  Japan,  and  12  other 
developed  nations— we  can  indeed  reap 
great  benefit  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world. 

We  have  a  world  economy.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Developing  countries  today 
account  for  about  40  percent  of  our 
manufactured  exports,  and  in  turn, 
provide  us  with  precious  raw  materi- 


als. In  addition  to  this  important 
world  trade  that  flows  through  our 
great  ports,  American  business  and 
American  workers  are  direct  benefici- 
aries for  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. Contracts  are  won,  jobs  are  cre- 
ated, American  products  are  sold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  the 
strongest  Nation  on  Earth.  But  no 
nation  is  an  island  unto  itself,  and  we 
as  the  strongest  should  not  try  to  be. 
President  Reagan  has  called  this  legis- 
lation a  requisite  element  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  We  indeed  have  a  new  di- 
rection in  foreign  policy  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  pointed  out  a  little 
while  ago.  And  we  have  a  new  respon- 
sibility to  meet  by  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  House  that  my  short 
service  on  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  a  most  satisfying 
experience  for  me— by  far  the  most 
during  the  time  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House.  That  satisfaction  has 
come  in  no  small  part  as  a  result  of 
the  chairman's  work  and  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  move  toward  a  reasonable  bill  that 
will  benefit  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  we  develop  a  reasona- 
ble foreign  policy. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  for  the  tremendous 
leadership  he  has  shown,  as  well  as 
the  patience  he  has  shown  with  me 
personally.  The  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Young)  has  been  a  mentor  in 
this  process  for  me  attempting  to  get  a 
handle  on  much  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  way  our  money  will  affect  the 
future  freedom  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  significant  experience  I  could 
expect  to  have  during  my  career  in  the 
House. 

In  the  1950's  there  was  a  book  enti- 
tled "Wanted,  an  Asian  Policy."  If  you 
were  to  write  that  book  in  recent 
years,  it  probably  would  be  entitled 
"Wanted,  a  Foreign  Policy." 

For  America  in  my  own  view  has 
wandered  and  meandered  with  little  of 
consistent  policy  through  a  number  of 
administrations,  not  just  Democratic 
administrations  or  Republican  admin- 
istrations, a  number  of  administra- 
tions. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  a  new  redi- 
rection of  America's  leadership  in  the 
world  and  it  is  my  view  that  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  tremendous  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  24  months, 
our  people  are  ready  for  this  Congress 
to  forge  a  new  policy.  We  have  a  new 
administration  that  is  dedicated,  com- 
mitted to  working  for  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world  and  much  of  Amer- 
ica is  once  again  willing  to  look  at 


what  the  House  is  going  to  ask  them 
to  do. 

In  this  bill  we  are  talking  about  no 
small  amount  of  money— in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $11  billion.  That  money  if 
used  properly  in  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  foreign  assistance 
with  a  new  tiope  for  redirection  of  the 
economies  of  the  world  could  very  well 
ring  the  bell  for  freedom  and  for  our 
future. 

It  is  my  hope  in  just  the  days  ahead 
that  we  will  through  this  dialog  on  the 
floor  have  the  opportunity  of  stimu- 
lating people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  recognize  the  great  need  we  have 
here  to  move  away  from  our  past  rhet- 
oric, to  move  away  from  that  consist- 
ent process  ;^'hereby  many  a  person  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  tended  to 
stand  in  a  feeling  of  guilt,  perhaps,  for 
the  way  their  fathers  made  their 
money,  and  really  I  think  that  we 
could  throw  money  at  problems  and 
they  would  go  away:  and  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  often  of  the 
view  that  we  should  spend  nothing  on 
foreign  affairs,  that  we  have  no  re- 
sponsibility to  people  overseas. 

Well,  those  kinds  of  simplistics 
cannot  be  a  part  of  our  future.  We 
need  to  recognize  that  our  foreign 
policy  cannot  be  a  partisan  foreign 
policy.  Our  people  are  demanding  that 
America  lead  once  again. 

The  people  of  the  world  desperately 
need  our  leadership.  Today  I  speak  to 
my  colleagues  in  a  sincere  feeling  and 
belief  that  there  is  a  growing  attitude 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  truly  do 
reflect  a  new  hope  for  the  future  of 
this  country  and  a  new  future  for  the 
world. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  my  remarks 
that  the  leadership  that  has  been 
demonstrated  by  my  colleagues  with 
much  more  experience  than  I  should 
not  be  under  measured  in  its  value.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  to  work  with 
them  in  the  development  of  this  bill. 

D  1900 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Certainly.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  been  more  than 
generous  with  his  compliments,  about 
this  Member,  as  well  as  our  chairman. 

I  personally  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  have  watched  him  very  care- 
fully on  our  committee.  He  deeply 
cares  about  these  issues  of  peace  and 
freedom  and  development  throughout 
the  world. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia represents  the  best  tradition  and 
principle  of  politics,  which  is  that  you 
serve  your  party  best  by  serving  your 
country  first.  The  gentleman.  I  think, 
is  truly  serving  his  country  by  at- 
tempting to  fashion  a  more  progres- 
sive foreign  policy  and  economic  devel- 
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opment  policy  that  will  truly  meet  the 
needs  not  only  af  this  country,  but  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  is  looking  to  us 
for  so  much  leadership. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  wanted  to  add  my  remarks 
to  those  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  have  in  all  my  17  years— as  a  I  re- 
marked before.  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  or  even  a  comparable  member- 
ship on  this  conunittee  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  has 
been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  interested 
people  that  we  have  had  and  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  work  the  gentleman 
has  done,  as  I  have  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Livingston),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keup),  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  and  others. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  the  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  and 
I  have  been  quite  amazed  by  some  of 
the  statements  made  here  and  as  one 
who  believes  in  some  economic  aid  for 
foreign  nations,  but  I  first  believe  that 
we  need  to  get  our  own  country 
strong.  What  I  am  seeing  in  some  of 
the  cuts  in  other  programs  in  our  do- 
mestic programs  and  then  to  see  us 
provide  these  funds  for  countries  over- 
seas and  then  I  go  home  and  tell  my 
people  that  they  cannot  have  this  and 
they  cannot  have  that  and  the  other 
and  then  we  are  going  to  give  it  to 
somebody  overseas.  I  do  not  go  along 
with  a  lot  that  was  said  here  tonight. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  adoption  of  H.R. 
4559.  the  fiscal  1982  foreign  operations 
appropriations  bill.  I  believe  the  bill 
represents  a  fine  balance  in  helping  fi- 
nance the  many  types  of  programs  the 
United  States  carries  out  internation- 
ally. It  gives  the  President  the  money 
and  the  tools  he  has  asked  for  to  sup- 
port U.S.  foreign  policy  and  protect 
U.S.  interests  around  the  world.  None 
of  us  are  necessarily  happy  with  every 
item  in  the  final  legislation,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  bill  sjid  a  realistic 
compromise  in  many  respects. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  Committee  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment bank  (MDB)  program.  I  have 
a  firsthand  understanding  of  what 
these  international  agencies  do.  I  can 
assure  you  they  do  serve  U.S.  strate- 
gic, economic,  and  humanitarian  con- 


cerns. There  is  no  question  that  there 
are  several  areas  in  which  the  MDB's 
can  improve  their  methods  of  oper- 
ation—for example,  increasing  the 
accent  on  private  sector  development 
and  enforcing  a  greater  level  of  condi- 
tionality  in  their  lending  which  en- 
courages worthwhile  economic  re- 
forms in  the  borrower  countries.  The 
administration  has  been  pushing  the 
multilateral  agencies  to  put  greater 
emphasis  on  market  economic  princi- 
ples. I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  ob- 
jective and  we  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  success  in  that  effort.  But 
we  have  to  pay  to  play.  We  cannot  cut 
our  contribution  drastically  and  still 
expect  other  countries  to  follow  our 
advice  in  these  international  banks. 

I  would  challenge  the  statement 
that  "our  contributions  to  IDA  do  not 
foster  economic  responsibility  in  the 
recipient  countries."  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  banks  are  major  sources  for 
sound  economic  advice.  They  have 
used  their  financial  leverage  effective- 
ly to  encourage  the  adoption  of  micro- 
and  macro-policy  changes  beneficial  to 
the  economies  of  the  borrower  coun- 
tries. The  MDB's,  however,  can  be 
more  forceful  in  this  regard  than  they 
have  been.  With  renewed  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  the  multilateral  agencies,  I 
think  you  are  going  to  see  them 
strongly  promote  a  greater  level  of 
economic  reform  in  the  borrower 
countries.  I  will  encourage  this  policy 
evolution  in  the  coming  months. 

This  bill  also  provides  funding  for 
important  U.S.  bilateral  economic  and 
military  aid  programs.  Through  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Unites  States  provides  eco- 
nomic help  for  our  friends  and  allies 
internationally,  Israel  and  Egypt,  for 
example,  receive  over  $1.5  billion  in 
direct  economic  support  and  another 
$650  million  in  special  grant  military 
aid.  Another  $1.3  billion  is  channeled 
through  AID'S  development  program 
to  help  poor  countries  cope  with 
hunger,  disease,  overpopulation,  illit- 
eracy, and  other  such  problems. 

The  bill  also  provided  $239  million  in 
military  assistance.  It  helps  give  15  of 
our  key  allies— Egypt.  Turkey.  Spain. 
Yemen,  arid  several  Carribean  coun- 
tries, for  instance— access  to  equip- 
ment and  services  they  need  for  their 
own  defense.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  guidelines  approved  yester- 
day in  the  authorization  bill  which 
provides  prudent  guidelines  for  our 
military  assistance  activities  in  Central 
America.  These  provide  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  need  to  preserve  human 
rights  as  we  implement  these  pro- 
grams. 

Another  important  accomplishment 
in  today's  bill  is  the  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  Eximbsuik  obtained 
through  the  amendment  of  my  good 
and  indispensible  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 


The  Export-Import  Bank,  we  should 
remember,  is  a  contributor  to  our 
economy,  not  a  taker  of  tax  money. 
Ever  since  the  Bank  was  capitalized  at 
$1  billion  in  1945.  it  has  not  only  re- 
frained from  seeking  tax  money,  it  has 
actually  returned  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  UjS.  Treasury.  Our  actions 
today  simply  raise  the  ceiling  on  the 
portion  of  retained  earnings  to  be 
loaned  out. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate 
today  our  "additionality"— the  extent 
to  which  the  Bank's  operations  add 
export-related  jobs  which  we  would 
otherwise  miss.  The  jobs  argument  is 
not  theoretical— the  jobs  are  real. 
Predatory  financing  by  our  export 
competitors  is  real.  They  know  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage,  both  for  an  im- 
mediate sale  and  over  the  long  term 
for  importers  to  rely  on  their  prod- 
ucts, even  at  artifically  low  rates  of  in- 
terest. The  Export-Import  Bank  sup- 
ported direct  lending  by  over  5.700 
firms  in  every  State  in  this  country. 
We  need  it  now.  more  than  ever. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  today  has  taken  an  important 
step  toward  making  the  world  a  better 
place.  We  have  continued  our  commit- 
ment to  the  lesser  developed  countries 
and  in  doing  so  have  enhanced  our 
own  security.  We  have  affirmed  that 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  preserve 
and  extend  our  leadership  role  using 
the  wealth  it  produces  to  help  those  in 
the  less  developed  countries  to  help 
themselves  and  to  assist  them  in  be- 
coming producers  themselves.  This. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  true  cutting  edge 
of  American  foreign  policy .• 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kazen,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  4559)  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 
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House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C.,  October  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeill.  Jr., 
Of/ice  of  The  Speaker. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Caucus  in  my  appointment  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  Pursuant  to 
House  Rules,  I  resign  from  my  current  as- 
signment on  the  Hoase  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Again,  I  value  your  support  and  assist- 
ance. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Lowry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  UNIVER- 
SITY OP  CONNECTICUT 
SOCCER  TEAM 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  askeri  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut soccer  team  which  defeated 
Alabama  A.  &  M.  2  to  1  in  overtime  on 
Sunday.  December  6.  1981,  to  capture 
the  NCAA  Division  I  soccer  champion- 
ship. 

Under  the  disciplined  leadership  of 
veteran  coach  Joe  Morrone,  UCONN 
Huskies  soccer  has  won  the  hearts  of 
New  Englanders  for  many  years.  This 
year's  club  has  gone  one  step  further, 
however.  In  a  sport  traditionally  domi- 
nated by  students  imported  from 
abroad,  the  Huskies  started  10  natives 
of  the  United  States— most  of  whom 
are  from  the  Northeast— and  through 
hard  work,  hustle,  stamina,  and  tena- 
cious defense  achieved  its  ultimate 
goal— the  national  title.  This  truly  is 
America's  team. 

A  recent  article  from  the  December 
14.  1981,  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  on 
UCONN's  homebreds  follows  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

No  Hanky-Panky  for  America's  Team 
(By  Clive  Gammon) 

After  days  of  the  kind  of  bone-chilling  fog 
Northern  California  gets  so  abundantly  at 
this  time  of  year,  on  Sunday  the  sun 
emerged  over  Stanford  Stadium,  lighting  up 
one  of  the  most  engrossing  NCAA  soccer 
title  games  in  years.  This  was  a  matchup 
pitting  a  team  consisting  mainly  of  Nigeri- 
ans enrolled  at  Alabama  A&M  against  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Huskies,  a  bunch 
9S  American  as  a  Big  Mac.  which  prevailed 
in  overtime  2-1. 

The  final  four  at  Palo  Alto  may  not  have 
l)een  the  Notre  Dames  of  collegiate  sport- 
besides  A&M  and  UConn  there  were  East- 
em  Illinois  and  Philadelphia  Textile— but 
the  weekend  brought  down  some  thunder 
nonetheless.  A&M  Coach  Tim  Hankinson 
watched,  horrified,  as  his  Bulldogs,  who  had 
taken  a  one-goal  lead  over  Textile  with  less 
than  a  minute  to  play  in  one  of  Saturday's 


semis,  gave  the  goal  back  in  less  than  30  sec- 
onds. There  followed  three  scoreless  periods 
of  overtime  and  then  a  penalty-kick  shoot- 
out, which  A&M  won.  making  the  final 
score  3-2.  When  he  was  able  to  speak 
calmly.  Hankin.son  announced,  "As  of  now, 
I'm  leaving  Alabama.  The  job  market  starts 
on  Monday." 

So  why  is  a  man  who  takes  his  school  to 
the  NCAA  finals  job-hunting?  Hankinson  is 
26.  white.  Manhattan-raised  and  privately 
educated,  while  the  school  he  serves  is  pre- 
dominantly black— as  is  his  team.  His  diffi- 
culties began  when  the  Bulldogs  got  off  to  a 
slow  start— 2-2-1— including  A&M's  first- 
ever  home  defeat.  Says  Hankinson:  "A  lot  of 
people  were  saying.  This  is  the  worst  team 
we  have  ever  had;  this  is  the  ruination  of 
the  program.'  It  was  my  fault,  it  seemed.  I 
didn't  know  how  to  recruit;  I  didn't  know 
how  to  coach."  Hankinson  did.  however, 
have  an  idea  about  what  to  do:  Apply  white 
handkerchiefs.  The  handkerchiefs  had  oc- 
curred to  Hankinson  on  a  recruiting  trip  to 
Nigeria  in  the  spring,  when  he  saw  African 
players  wearing  colored  scarves  as  good-luck 
symbols— Jujus.  "In  the  U.S.  we  might  call  it 
witchcraft."  Hankinson  says.  In  any  case, 
once  he  had  each  of  his  players  display  a 
white  handkerchief  somewhere  on  his 
person,  the  Bulldogs  started  to  win  games 
again.  "The  handkerchiefs  meant  our  love 
for  each  other."  Hankinson  says.  "After  we 
started  to  wear  them,  we  scored  26  goals  to 
one  and  went  12  games  without  losing." 

The  single  goal  the  Bulldogs  conceded  in 
that  spell  was  in  a  1-1  tie  with  Connecticut, 
and  it  is  revealing  of  the  Huskies'  ebullient 
coach.  Joe  Morrone.  that  he  had  scouted 
Hankinson's  team  in  painstaking  detail 
when  it  played  the  University  of  Vermont 
the  previous  day.  "So. "  said  Hankinson. 
"Morrone  had  spotted  our  white  handker- 
chiefs, our  juju  magic.  And  when  we  pulled 
out  ours.  UConn  pulled  out  white  handker- 
chiefs of  their  own.  And.  strangely  enough, 
it  was  a  1-1  tie!  Magic  against  magic." 

UConn— America's  team,  some  Husky  fans 
had  painted  on  a  sheet  at  Stanford  Stadium 
on  Sunday,  and  the  apparent  chauvinism 
was.  well,  fair  enough.  There  were  10  native 
U.S.  starters  on  Morrone's  team,  plus  a 
single  Canadian.  Graziano  Cornolo  from 
Montreal,  who,  Morrone  emphatically 
pointed  out,  was  referred  to  him,  not  re- 
cruited. And  four  of  his  players  came  to 
UConn  straight  from  Joe's  own  backyard— 
E.  O.  Smith  High  School,  which  is  right 
next  door  to  the  university. 

Morrone  has  got  more  going  for  him  than 
hanky-panky.  "Connecticut  soccer  lives  on- 
defense,"  he  said,  after  the  Huskies  defeat- 
ed Eastern  Illinois  2-1  in  the  other  semi- 
final. "High-pressure  defense.  Most  of  our 
players  don't  have  the  skills  of  some  of  the 
A&M  men.  We  don't  have  the  speed.  We 
make  up  for  that  by  total  commitment." 

Morrone  is  quite  modest  about  his  own 
achievements  also,  though  he  has  coached 
for  24  years,  and  his  son.  Joe  Jr..  was  the 
No.  1  pick  in  the  NASL  draft  last  year  and 
then  Rookie  of  the  Year  with  the  Tulsa 
Roughnecks.  His  other  son.  Billy,  a  junior, 
is  a  starting  midfielder  on  his  Husky  team. 
On  Sunday,  the  loud  checked  sports 
jacket  Morrone  often  affects  on  the  sideline 
was  absent:  instead  he  wore  a  blue  blazer 
and  a  subdued  blue  shirt  and  tie.  He  even 
toned  down  the  MacArthurism  he  had  deliv- 
ered in  October  at  Stanford  when  his  team 
had  lost  3-0  to  the  Cardinals  ( 'We  shall  be 
back! ").  "I  said  that  in  a  hopeful,  not  an 
overconfident  way."  he  said. 
In  the  first  half  hour  of  the  title  game 


both  sides  failed  to  make  good  on  scoring 
opportunities.  Early  on.  the  Huskies'  Pedro 
DeBrito  was  clear  in  front  of  the  net  but 
shot  badly  wide,  while  the  A&M  backs 
showed  the  same  dangerously  casual  atti- 
tude toward  defense  they  had  displayed 
against  Textile. 

When  the  deadlock  was  broken,  the 
reason  was  that  for  once  Morrone's  system 
of  total  defense  came  totally  apart.  "We 
overcommitted  ourseleves."  he  said  later, 
and  he  vft&  right  about  that,  because  what 
A&M  Forward  Solomon  Shiferaw  suddenly 
saw  in  front  of  him  was  a  lot  of  daylight. 
Streaking  ahead.  Shiferaw  scored  after  a 
magnificent  60-yard  run.  coolly  putting  a 
ground  shot  into  the  net  to  the  right  of 
Keeper  Jim  Renehan. 

In  the  first  minute  of  the  second  half. 
Connecticut  retaliated  and  who  should 
score  but  Morrone's  boy  Billy,  who  picked 
up  a  cross  from  the  right  from  Graziano 
Comolo  and  put  the  ball  home  from  eight 
yards. 

Now  the  game  was  open  again,  and  the  ini- 
tiative had  passed  to  the  Huskies.  Unlimited 
substitution  is  allowed  by  the  NCAA,  and 
Morrone  is  a  master  at  it.  While  A&M  sub- 
stituted not  a  single  player,  a  stream  of  Hus- 
kies went  on  and  off  the  field.  Said  Mor- 
rone: 'We  had  to  play  as  a  unit,  build  up 
and  substitute.  There  was  no  possible  way 
we  could  have  matched  them  man  for  man 
for  90  minutes." 

And  the  weakness  of  the  Bulldogs  mani- 
fested itself  plainly  as  the  game  went  on. 
There  were  10  strikers,  yes.  but  no  one  who 
could  finish  off  attacking  movements. 
Small,  fascinating  wars  between  pairs  of 
players  developed,  notably  one  between 
A&M  Striker  Nathanial  Ogedegbe  and 
Husky  Defender  Ed  Lynch,  who  played 
more  than  50  minutes.  But  there  was  no 
breakthrough  from  either  side  and  eventu- 
ally came  overtime,  which  A&M  had  experi- 
enced in  all  four  previous  playoff  games. 

Less  than  five  minutes  into  the  first 
sudden-death  period,  a  very  large  man  In  a 
blue  blazer  was  racing  across  the  field,  and 
the  Huskies  were  the  1981  NCAA  soccer 
champions.  "I  thought.  God.  shall  I  go  out 
or  not?'"  Morrone  said  later.  His  players 
were  jubilantly  piling  on  each  other  on  the 
turf  near  the  A&M  goalmouth.  Morrone  did 
go.  of  course,  and  even  then  he  was  busy 
thinking  things  through.  "I  went  in  at  an 
angle,"  he  said.  "I  tried  to  glide  in  so  as  not 
to  hurt  anyone." 

The  thought  of  the  bulky  Morrone  gliding 
is  somewhat  hilarious,  but  there  was  only 
triumph  in  the  air.  What  had  happened  was 
that  the  Huskies'  Pedro  DeBrito  had  gotten 
the  ball  on  the  right,  chipped  it  to  the  left 
of  the  box  to  Jim  Lyman,  who  crossed  to 
Jim  D'Orsaneo.  who  headed  the  ball  home. 

"I  knew  Jim  would  go  up  for  the  ball." 
Morrone  said.  "I  knew  their  back  four  were 
tired,  and  I  thought  I  saw  their  goalie  hesi- 
tate. But  for  a  second  I  couldn't  tell  if  the 
ball  was  going  into  the  comer  or  not.  Then  I 
was  running.  Heck.  I  never  ran  as  fast  in  my 
life." 

And  it  wouldn't  have  been  Morrone  had 
he  not  been  sentimental  for  a  moment.  "It's 
snowing  in  New  England  now,"  he  said,  "but 
there'll  be  a  lot  of  warm  hearts  for  us 
there." 

But  discipline  wasn't  forgotten  in  the  ex- 
citement. "We're  catching  an  overnight 
plane."  he  said.  "We  have  to  be  in  classes  by 
11  a.m." 

And  there  was  a  moment  for  pride,  too. 
"We  assembled  a  group  of  players  from  the 
Northeast. "  he  said,  "and  we  won.  This  will 


give  hope  to  American  players  all  over  the 
country.  We  can  compete!" 
Even  against  white  handkerchiefs. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OP 
1981 

(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rctn&rks  ) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  5158.  the  Tele- 
communications Act  of  1981.  This  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  impacts  an 
extremely  important  area  of  our  coun- 
try's economy— our  basic  communica- 
tions system.  H.R.  5158  is  extraordi- 
narily important  for  the  ratepayers  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests.  It  is  a  pro-competitive 
and  pro-user  piece  of  legislation.  It 
contains  significant  incentives  for  en- 
hancing our  international  trade  posi- 
tion. It  restructures  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  includes  incentives  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
a  valuable  resource  in  the  United 
States,  the  best  telephone  service  in 
the  world. 

We  have  been  through  a  long  and 
extensive  process  in  developing  this 
legislation— let  me  briefly  recount  this 
history. 

In  1975,  Congress  became  broadly 
aware  of  the  need  to  rewrite  the 
common  carrier  sections  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934;  in  that  year— 
1975— the  Consumer  Communications 
Reform  Act  was  introduced.  While 
that  specific  legislation  was  not  agreed 
to,  it  clearly  illustrated  the  need  for 
congressional  action,  to  replace, 
through  legislation,  the  imcertainty 
and  ambiguity  resulting  from  regula- 
tory and  court  action.  It  also  properly 
illustrated  the  need  for  a  level,  com- 
petitive playing  field,  at  which  all  en- 
trants could  compete.  By  its  introduc- 
tion today,  the  legislation  strongly  en- 
dorses the  resolve  of  the  subcommittee 
to  enact  legislation  In  this  Congress. 
And  the  legislation  confirms  our  com- 
mitment to  a  truly  competitive  com- 
munications environment. 

The  legislation  draws  upon  pred- 
ecessor bills:  H.R.  3333  and  H.R.  6121. 
both  introduced  in  the  96th  Congress; 
and  S.  898,  which  passed  the  Senate 
this  year.  We  have  learned  from  each 
of  these  legislative  iterations,  and 
have  advanced  the  quality  of  the  legis- 
lative product,  strengthened  the  com- 
mitment to  ratepayers  and  users,  en- 
hanced our  competitive  and  trade  posi- 
tion, and  restructured  the  charter  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  the 
process  has  been  unusually  participa- 
tory and  open.  In  discussions  and 
drafting  sessions,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  reached  agreement 
on  most  of  the  issues  addressed  in  this 


very  complicated  legislation.  By  agree- 
ment I  have  drafted  language  express- 
ing the  areas  of  consensus,  and  have 
filled  out  the  rest  of  the  legislation.  I 
am  deeply  indebted  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  their  staffs  for  their  time, 
energy,  and  commitment. 

Some  fainthearted  observers  of  this 
legislation  will,  I  am  sure,  argue  that 
the  issues  are  too  complicated  or  time 
too  short  for  legislation  to  be  complet- 
ed in  this  Congress.  To  them  I  must 
reply  that  either  they  are  unhappy  be- 
cause they  have  not  gotten  everything 
they  want  in  this  legislation,  or  they 
underestimate  the  resolve  of  the  sub- 
committee, have  not  measured  its  com- 
mitment to  a  legislative  product  in 
this  Congress,  and  have  not  followed 
the  imusual  analysis  and  consensus- 
building  that  has  characterized  the 
process  to  date.  I  am  attaching  a  letter 
from  my  colleagues  that  testifies  to 
this  process,  which  has  engaged  us  all. 

The  legislation  will  be  available  in 
the  subcommittee  office  on  Monday, 
December  14.  We  will  hold  another 
public  session  in  the  middle  of  next 
week,  to  answer  questions  and  further 
explain  the  legislation  to  any  interest- 
ed parties.  And,  as  throughout  the 
past  year,  will  look  forward  to  receiv- 
ing comments,  criticisms,  and  sugges- 
tions. 

In  February  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  formal  hearings  on  H.R.  5158.  We 
are  including  subcommittee  markup  in 
March.  We  look  forward  to  being  in 
conference  with  our  Senate  colleagues 
this  summer,  and  to  the  completion  of 
this  watershed  common  carrier  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  I  had  ini- 
tially hoped  that  the  bill— H.R.  5158— 
could  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  today.  However,  when  I  discov- 
ered that  the  cost  of  that  printing 
would  be  an  additional  $8,640  of  scare 
taxpayer  funds,  I  decided  against  this 
additional  expenditure.  In  these  times 
when  as  important  a  public  informa- 
tion vehicle  as  public  broadcasting  is 
suffering  severe  budget  cuts,  it  is  hard 
to  justify  such  a  cost.  Thus  interested 
parties  will  have  to  wait  until  Monday, 
when  the  legislation  will  be  printed 
under  the  normal  process  available 
from  the  subcommittee  office. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  10,  1981. 
Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wirth. 
Chc.irman,  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations. Consumer,  Protection,  and  Fi- 
nance, Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  We  commend  your 
introduction  today  of  legislation  to  reform 
and  update  the  common  carrier  provisions 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

The  process  by  which  we  are  writing  legis- 
lation has  been  remarkably  open  (Including 
our  series  of  discussions  last  month  and  par- 
ticipation by  personal  staff  in  drafting  ses- 
sions), thorough,  and  bipartisan— and  wUl 
continue  to  be  so.  We  have  achieved  broad 
consensus  on  the  direction  and  purpose  of 
telecommunications  reform.  We  have 
agreed,  for  instance,  that  legislation  must 


be  strongly  pro-competitive,  while  ensuring 
fair  treatment  of  ratepayers,  users,  and  ex- 
isting suppliers.  A  bill  must  also  contain  in- 
centives for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  public  network,  and  guarantee 
the  continued  availability  of  universal  serv- 
ice at  affordable  rates. 

While  we  have  not  reached  conclusions 
about  all  the  details  of  common  carrier 
reform,  most  of  the  provisions  in  your  bill 
reflect  our  consensus.  Your  bill  gives  us  a 
framework  for  further  discussions  and  hear- 
ings, and  gives  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  our  efforts  thus  far.  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  today  is  an  important 
step  in  our  consensus-building  process,  a 
process  that  will  continue  in  the  coming 
months. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
continued  close  cooperation. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 
James    M.    Collins    (Texas).    Al    Swift 
(Washington),     Tom     Tauke     (Iowa), 
Edward  Markey  (Massachusetts),  Tom 
Bliley  (Virginia),   Ron   Moltl   (Ohio), 
James    Scheuer    (New    York),    Billy 
Tauzin      (Louisiana).      Marc     Idarks 
(Pennsylvania).  Henry  Waxman  (Cali- 
fornia). 


D  1030 

TRIBUTE      TO  CHUCK      STONE. 

COLUMNIST  AND         SENIOR 

EDITOR        OF  PHILADELPHIA 
DAILY  NEWS 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Chuck  Stone,  a  columnist 
and  senior  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  whose  varied  career  has 
included  service  as  an  aide  to  the  late 
Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  as 
well  as  an  educator  and  television  and 
radio  commentator. 

On  Monday,  November  2.  1981.  Mr. 
Stone  negotiated  the  surrender  of 
seven  convicts  who  were  holding  38 
hostages  in  the  kitchen  of  Graterford 
Prison,  after  they  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  escape.  The  convicts  were  armed. 
Their  leader,  Joseph  Bowen.  is  a  man 
who,  at  age  35,  has  spent  almost  all  of 
his  adult  life  behind  bars.  In  1974. 
when  Bowen  was  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence for  murdering  a  police  officer, 
he  and  another  inmate  fatally  stabbed 
two  wardens  at  Holmesburg  Prison. 

Mr.  Stone  entered  the  besieged 
prison  kitchen  with  Bowen's  brother 
after  talks  between  the  convicts  and 
State  officials  had  reached  an  impasse. 
He  emerged  with  a  list  of  terms  which 
formed  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis. 

In  his  own  accoimt  of  the  experi- 
ence. Stone  wrote: 

Saturday  night,  the  governor's  office  had 
called  me  and  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
be  Involved  in  negotiations  if  it  could  be 
worked  out. 

I  agreed,  but  why  me?  The  governor's  rep- 
resentative explained:  "We  know  about  the 
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surrender  of  murder  suspects  and  escaped 
prisoners  to  you,  and  we  think  you  can  be 
helpful  in  this  situation." 

My  own  philosophy  reminded  me:  "Naked 
and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me:  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

Chuck  Stone  deserves  all  of  the 
public  accolades  which  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  more,  for  his  successful 
intervention  at  Graterford.  In  under- 
taking the  assignment  he  risked  his 
own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  others. 
His  candor  in  admitting  his  all  too  re- 
alistic fear  for  his  personal  safety  only 
enhances  the  courageous  nature  of 
this  act.  He  also  demonstrated  great 
skill  and  understanding  in  the  role  of 
mediator  in  an  intense  and  volatile  sit- 
uation. 

One  cannot  do  justice  to  the  man  by 
praising  any  single  accomplishment, 
however  dramatic  and  significant, 
without  recognizing  the  qualification 
which  recommended  him  for  the  task, 
and  made  his  success  possible.  That 
qualification  is  credibility. 

Throughout  his  career.  Chuck  Stone 
has  fought  for  justice  and  compassion, 
and  opposed  apathy  and  indifference 
to  the  suffering  of  others.  This  record 
has  won  him  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  all  elements  of  the  community.  On 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  ac- 
cused men  and  convicts  have  staked 
their  very  lives  upon  this  trust  in  call- 
ing upon  him  to  arrange  their  surren- 
der to  authorities  or  to  mediate  their 
grievances.  This  was  the  reason  that 
such  diverse  individuals  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  and  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Bowen  called  upon  Stone  to 
intervene  at  Graterford. 

Credibility  means  that  a  person's 
word,  judgment,  integrity,  and  values 
are  respected  and  relied  upon.  It  is  the 
highest  compliment  society  can  pay  to 
an  individual.  It  was  Chuck  Stone's 
credibility  which  led  to  his  invitation 
to  mediate  the  Graterford  hostage 
crisis,  and  to  his  success  in  that  en- 
deavor. It  is  that  same  credibility 
which  makes  him  important  as  a 
writer,  a  social  critic,  and  an  example 
of  civic  responsibility. 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr. 
BoNKER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
December  10.  It  is  International 
Human  Rights  Day.  As  such,  we  com- 
memorate the  passage  of  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  which 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1948. 

This  is  aui  appropriate  occasion  to 
ask  for  a  special  order  and  to  highlight 
human  rights.  It  has  been  33  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  U.N.  Decla- 
ration on  Human  Rights,  but  only  re- 
cently,  in   the  last  decade,   has  the 


United   States   begun   to   establish   a 
true  human  rights  policy. 

a  1910 

It  started  with  Congress  laying  the 
groundwork  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
human  rights  in  this  country's  foreign 
policy.  The  Congress  has  accomplished 
this  with  full  bipartisan  support  by 
adoption  of  various  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  I 
make  reference  to  section  502(b)  and 
section  116.  These  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  provide  for  ter- 
mination of  security  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  countries  which 
engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violation  of  human  rights.  The  provi- 
sions apply  to  all  countries  which  are 
recipients  of  various  forms  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid.  and  the  provisions  at- 
tempt to  highlight  the  importance  of 
human  rights  in  this  country's  foreign 
policy. 

The  Congress  also  adopted  the  so- 
called  Harkin  amendment,  section  701. 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1977  as  amended.  This  instructs  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  World 
Bank,  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  to  the  African  E>evelopment 
Bank,  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  all  the  other  world- 
wide lending  institutions  in  which  we 
participate  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  human  rights  by  voting 
against  loans  or  grants  to  countries 
that  have  a  record  of  consistent  and 
gross  violations  of  human  rights. 

It  was  Congress  that  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  requests  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  provide  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  an  annual  basis, 
country  by  country,  reports  of  human 
rights  conditions.  At  first  it  required 
reports  on  countries  who  were  recipi- 
ents of  U.S.  assistance,  and  later  it  was 
expanded  to  Include  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  This  information  is  vitally 
important  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  must  rely  on  authoritative  and 
objective  sources  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  rights  record 
of  the  various  countries  with  whom  we 
have  relations.  If  we  should  proceed  to 
reduce  or  terminate  assistance,  then 
we  have  a  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion in  order  to  accomplish  that  work. 
The  Congress  also  has  established 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs.  The  Bureau's  As- 
sistant Secretary  is  supposed  to  be  the 
in-house  advocate  for  human  rights 
policies  within  the  State  Department. 
We  know  that  human  rights  is  im- 
portant, that  it  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  this  country's  foreign  policy. 
But  until  we  had  established  an  office 
and  made  it  possible  to  have  that  in- 
house  advocacy,  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  focus  directly  and  con- 
tinuously on  human  rights  in  the  for- 


mulation   of    this    country's    foreign 
policy. 

It  was  the  Congress  that  passed  sec- 
tion 116(e)  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  attempts  to  promote 
human  rights  projects  and  programs. 
Too  often,  most  of  our  policies  are 
negative.  In  other  words,  if  a  country 
violates  human  rights,  if  it  is  deemed  a 
gross  violator  of  human  rights,  then 
we  terminate  aid  or  we  find  in  some 
fashion  a  way  to  punish  that  country 
for  its  human  rights  violation.  But  sec- 
tion 116(e)  gives  us  an  opportunity  by 
funding  various  programs  to  encour- 
age countries  to  foster  and  improve 
their  own  human  rights  records  and  to 
set  up  regional  approaches  to  address- 
ing human  rights  issues  in  their  re- 
spective areas. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  decade  this  Congress,  with 
full  bipartisan  support,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  have  at- 
tempted to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
this  country's  human  rights  policy. 
These  policies.  I  believe,  have  helped 
to  develop  an  awareness,  a  conscious- 
ness by  various  governments  with 
whom  we  do  business  of  the  impor- 
tance of  human  rights  In  their  own  in- 
ternal development. 

By  our  example,  human  rights  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  most  coun- 
tries' foreign  policy.  And  we  ourselves 
have  attempted  to  emphasize  human 
rights  in  our  public  statements,  in  our 
policies,  and  in  our  actions. 

There  should  be  no  reversal  whatso- 
ever in  the  progress  and  accomplish- 
ments that  we  have  made  to  date. 

The  Carter  administration  had  laid 
the  groundwork  for  human  rights 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
during  its  4  years.  President  Carter 
highlighted  human  rights  in  all  of  his 
public  statements  and  he  challenged 
countries  to  place  human  rights  very 
high  on  the  world  agenda. 

During  the  Carter  years  we  foimd 
that  we  had  an  in-house  advocate 
within  the  State  Department  in  the 
person  of  Patt  Derian.  who  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration that  perhaps  has  a  differ- 
ent perspective  on  human  rights,  but 
nonetheless  we  see  a  deterioration  of 
this  country's  commitment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  remained  vacant  for  the 
first  11  months  of  this  administration. 
In  addition  it  has  instructed  our  repre- 
sentatives to  the  World  Bank  and 
other  lending  institutions  to  vote  in 
favor  of  loans  and  grants  to  those 
countries  that  engage  in  human  rights 
violations.  At  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  we  actually  reversed 
our  earlier  positions  of  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  human  rights  issues. 
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I  make  reference  to  the  Special  Rap- 
porteur on  Chile,  and  to  the  Working 
Group  on  Disappearances,  all  of  which 
represented  considerable  effort  and 
were  passed  by  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights.  This  was  done 
under  the  leadership  of  Ambassador 
Jerry  Shestack  who  led  this  country's 
delegation  in  the  1980  session.  Regret- 
ably  I  report  that  this  year  our  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.  and  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  reversed  most  of 
the  major  human  rights  positions  we 
had  taken  earlier. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on  this 
very  day.  on  this  day  that  we  com- 
memorate the  33d  anniversary  of  the 
U.N.  Declaration  on  Human  Rights, 
we  have  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  I  believe  that  Elliott 
Abrams  will  fulfill  that  assignment 
and  that  post  with  distinction,  that  he 
will  continue  the  conunitment  of  his 
predecessor  in  that  office  to  a  strong 
human  rights  policy  and  to  an  in- 
house  advocacy  within  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  importance  and  the  value 
and  the  usefulness  of  human  rights  in 
the  conduct  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 

So  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Mr.  Abrams  on  the  day  he  is 
sworn  In  and  to  wish  him  well  in  the 
extraordinary  task  that  he  has  before 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  look  upon  human  rights  as 
either  the  principal  goal  of  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy,  or  the  center- 
piece of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy,  a 
reference  which  was  made  on  several 
occasions  by  the  past  administration. 
In  a  recent  State  Department  memo 
by  William  Clark  It  was  noted  that 
human  rights  represents  the  founda- 
tion for  this  country's  foreign  policy. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  see 
human  rights  be  the  principal  goal, 
the  centerpiece,  the  foundation  of  this 
country's  foreign  policy,  the  fact  is 
that  that  is  not  the  case  and  it  has 
never  been  the  case.  I  doubt  that  in 
the  world  of  realpolitik  we  will  ever 
see  an  occasion  when  human  rights  is 
the  principal  goal  of  this  country's  for- 
eign policy. 

But  what  we  can  ask  and  demand  is 
that  human  rights  becomes  a  major 
factor  in  the  formulation  of  our  for- 
eign policy  not  easily  discarded  or  Ig- 
nored when  other  policy  imperatives 
come  into  play.  Too  often  we  have 
seen  that  when  the  State  Department 
and  the  Congress  attempts  to  look  at  a 
foreign  policy  consideration— and 
human  rights  is  in  conflict  with  some 
other  policy  issue,  like  the  strategic  in- 
terests of  a  given  country  or  our  eco- 
nomic interests  in  another  country— 
that  human  rights  is  too  easily  and  too 
quickly  discarded. 

I  recall  a  few  years  back  when  Under 
Secretary    Warren    Christopher    ap- 


peared before  our  committee  to  com- 
ment on  the  working  group  which  had 
been  formed  within  the  Carter  admin- 
istration to  evaluate  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  human  rights  Issues. 
We  asked  the  Under  Secretary  exactly 
what  countries  had  been  denied  aid  or 
had  assistance  reduced  because  of 
their  human  rights  record.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher said  that  Ethiopia  and  Afghan- 
istan and  Pakistan  were  three  of  four 
countries,  if  I  recall,  that  had  received 
reduced  foreign  aid  because  of  their 
human  rights  record. 

I  thought  Pakistan  was  interesting 
at  the  time  because  we  had  cut  off  aid 
to  that  country  mostly  because  of  its 
noncompliance  with  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty,  but  also  because  of  the 
brutal  slaying  of  the  former  President 
of  that  country  and  its  overall  human 
rights  conditions. 

Several  weeks  after  Mr.  Christopher 
appeared  before  the  committee  Af- 
ghanistan was  invaded  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  because  of  its  proximity  to 
Pakistan,  all  of  a  sudden  we  had  to 
provide  instant  military  assistance.  If  I 
recall,  we  offered  $400  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  which  at  the  time  was  reject- 
ed by  the  President  of  that  country 
because  it  was  not  enough. 

D  1920 

But  nonetheless  it  highlights  the 
problem  with  this  country's  foreign 
policy  establishment  that  whenever 
we  attempt  to  factor  hiunan  rights 
into  this  Nation's  foreign  policy,  it  is 
too  quickly  discarded  when  it  comes 
into  conflict  with  some  other  major 
foreign  policy  imperative.  In  this  case, 
it  was  Russia's  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  course  of  this 
year  the  subcommittee,  which  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Congress  to  have  juris- 
diction over  himian  rights  issues  and 
policy,  has  taken  ai.  evenhanded  ap- 
proach in  carrying  our  country's 
human  rights  policy.  We  believe  that 
human  rights  violators,  whether  au- 
thoritarian or  totalitarian,  on  the  left 
or  the  right,  should  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  their  human  rights  practices. 
This  country's  foreign  policy  ought  to 
represent  an  objective  and  evenhand- 
ed approach  in  attempting  to  imple- 
ment our  human  rights  policy. 

In  that  spirit,  the  subcommittee,  es- 
pecially with  the  full  cooperation  of 
its  ranking  minority  member.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  has  been  on  a  steady 
course  of  hearings,  of  oversight  hear- 
ings on  human  rights  violations  wher- 
ever they  occur.  We  have  attempted  to 
look  at  congressionally  implemented 
human  rights  policies  to  see  that  the 
executive  branch  is  carrying  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  our  human  rights  laws.  We 
have  tried  to  look  at  various  countries' 
human  rights  records  by  conducting 
hearings  on  all  regions  of  the  world. 


This  morning,  the  subcommittee 
conducted  hearings  on  human  rights 
issues  in  Africa  in  conjunction  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa.  The  sub- 
committee has  held  2  days  of  hearings, 
on  March  12  and  16.  1981.  to  review 
the  State  Department's  country  re- 
ports on  human  rights  practices.  It  is 
our  Interest  to  see  that  human  rights 
reports  maintain  their  comprehensive- 
ness and  their  objectivity  and  that 
they  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
an  aimual  basis. 

The  subcommittee,  on  March  26. 
considered  and  marked  up  a  resolution 
which  was  a  sense  of  Congress  expres- 
sion with  respect  to  Russian  dissi- 
dents, and  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55.  the  objectives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Disabled. 

The  subcommittee  has  looked  at 
human  rights  violations  in  various 
countries  who  are  recipients  of  U.S.  se- 
curity assistance.  The  subcommittee, 
in  the  past  session  of  Congress,  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  problem  of  the 
disappeared  person,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  we  passed  a  resolution  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Senate  instruct- 
ing our  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
pursue  this  problem  of  disappear- 
ances. Indeed,  we  have  included  in  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  the  prob- 
lem of  disappearances.  We  also  had 
markup  on  a  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
stands  out  as  probably  the  most  noble 
example  of  a  disappeared  person. 

We  have  looked  at  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  UNESCO  and 
the  issue  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
problems  that  are  occurring  within 
UNESCO.  We  have  looked  at  human 
rights  problems  involving  the  Baltic 
States,  compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
accords;  in  fact,  the  whole  area  of 
human  rights  violations  that  exist  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  have  looked  at  human  rights 
problems  in  Latin  America,  in  Argenti- 
na, in  Guatemala,  and  in  Uruguay, 
and  in  countries  of  Asia  including 
Taiwan.  We  have  looked  at  implemen- 
tation of  congressionally  mandated 
himian  rights  as  they  relate  to  the 
Middle  East,  to  Asia  and  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  to  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  area  where  we  have  ignored  or  ne- 
glected human  rights  violations.  The 
subcommittee  has  been  open  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  to  various  Members  who  have  sub- 
mitted resolutions  from  time  to  time 
concerning  human  rights  problems 
that  exist  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  human 
rights  not  only  reflects  our  own  inher- 
ent values,  many  of  which  were  incor- 
porated   in    the    historic    documents 
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which  represent  the  foundation  of  this 
country,  but  I  think  that  it  also  repre- 
sents our  own  sense  of  freedom  and 
liberty  wherever  it  should  exist  in  the 
world.  Unless  we  are  able  to  incorpo- 
rate those  same  values,  that  same 
sense  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  our 
foreign  policy,  then  we  may  be  guilty 
of  hypocrisy.  That  is  we  attempt  to 
live  by  one  standard  at  home  but 
refuse  to  reflect  that  same  standard  in 
our  relationships  with  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  believe  it  also  represents  what  is  in 
our  best  interests  in  dealing  with 
other  foreign  nations.  You  know, 
human  rights  may  seem  to  be  a  bitter 
pill,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  so- 
called  friendly  countries  with  whom 
we  have  relations,  but  in  the  long  run 
our  best  interest  is  served  by  contin- 
ued emphasis  on  human  rights. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  or  Latin  America.  Africa, 
Asia.  Europe,  as  long  as  we  hold  dearly 
to  those  important  values.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  be  denied  our 
own  political  influence  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  countries  with 
whom  we  have  had  relations  in  the 
past  which  have  ignored  human 
rights,  we  have  experienced  policy  fail- 
ures. I  point  to  Iran,  where  we  were 
getting  reports  constantly  about 
human  rights  violations  when  the 
shah  was  riding  the  peak  of  his  career. 
Because  we  refused  to  acknowledge 
those  violations  and  place  pressure  on 
the  shah  to  accord  dissident  groups 
more  say  in  his  own  government,  we 
sat  idly  by  and  watched  his  own  per- 
sonal demise  and  the  failure  of  our 
economic  interests  and  political  inter- 
ests in  that  part  of  the  world. 

We  ignored  the  human  rights  prob- 
lems in  Ethiopia  when  Haile  Salassie 
covered  up  a  drought  which  cost  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  resulted  in  a  military  coup 
which  disposed  of  him  and  implement- 
ed a  Marxist  government.  Again,  if  we 
had  emphasized  human  rights  among 
our  friends,  of  which  Haile  Salassie 
was  perceived  as  one,  we  still  would 
have  influence  in  that  country  today. 

The  same  exists  in  Nicaragua.  We  ig- 
nored the  human  rights  problems 
there,  and  now  we  are  faced  with  an 
unfriendly  regime  and  further  human 
rights  problems. 

So,  I  think  it  is  important  not  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  consistent  and 
faithful  to  our  own  historic  values  and 
what  is  right  in  the  world,  but  also  I 
think  it  represents  what  is  best  for 
this  country's  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  opportu- 
nity, on  the  33d  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights,  to  reinforce  those  values,  to  re- 
inforce that  commitment.  I  am  cer- 
tain, now  that  we  have  a  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 


fairs, that  he  will  join  with  the  Con- 
gress in  that  new  commitment  so  that 
we  can  build  upon  the  record  of  the 
past  and  make  this  a  more  peaceful 
and  more  friendly  world  for  all  people. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  have  included  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  human  rights  that  has  been 
prepared  by  myself  and  the  subcom- 
mittee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  follows: 

Report  on  Human  Rights 
December  10th.  International  Human 
Rights  I>ay.  provides  the  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  to  commemorate  the  passage  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1948,  and  also  gives  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  the  human  rights  policies  of 
the  Reagan  Administration  over  the  last 
year.  The  following  is  a  human  rights  report 
which  examines  not  only  Administration 
compliance  with  Congressionally-mandated 
human  rights  laws,  but  U.S.  participation  in 
international  organizations  and  diplomatic 
initiatives  around  the  world. 

In  disregard  of  Section  624  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  (which  established  the  State 
Department  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  and  requires  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State)  the  Bureau  did  not  have  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  first  11  months  of  the 
Reagan  presidency.  During  this  time,  the 
Human  Rights  policy  has  been  de-empha- 
sized and  subjected  to  public  criticism.  The 
Human  Rights  Bureau  has  had  its  "turf" 
carved  away,  its  jurisdiction  limited,  and  po- 
sitions in  the  Bureau  left  unfilled. 

Over  the  past  year,  human  rights  con- 
cerns have  been  aggressively  downgraded 
and  ignored  by  the  highest  officials  of  our 
government.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  announced  within  days  of  the  inaugu- 
ration that  international  terrorism  would 
replace  human  rights  violations  as  the  focus 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  President  Reagan  met 
with  Korea's  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  as 
human  rights  concerns  were  minimized  in 
that  country.  George  Bush  praised  the  cor- 
rupt and  repressive  Marcos  regime  for  its 
■democratic"  election.  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador Jeane  Kirkpatrlck  traveled 
through  Latin  America  praising  dictators 
but  refusing  to  meet  with  opposition  leaders 
and  human  rights  advocates. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  all  is  not  bleak.  The 
appointment  of  Elliott  Abrams  in  November 
to  head  the  Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Administration 
is  now  making  a  new  effort  to  establish  a 
human  rights  policy  that  is  even-handed, 
just,  and  in  the  best  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  I  welcome  Mr.  Abrams 
to  his  post,  and  look  forward  to  cooperation 
and  consultation  with  him  in  the  coming 
months. 

Mr.  Abrams'  first  task  as  the  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  will  be  to  re-es- 
tablish his  Bureau  as  the  focal  point  for 
human  rights  policy.  The  law  requires  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  to  "main- 
tain continuous  observation  and  review  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  affairs,  to  gather  the  infor- 
mation for  the  human  rights  reports,  and  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  economic 


and  security  assistance."  Mr.  Abrams  should 
reassert  his  Bureau's  involvement  in  these 
matters  and  insist  that  policy  directives  and 
public  pronouncements  by  other  State  De- 
partment officials  on  human  rights  matters 
be  coordinated  with  the  Human  Rights 
Bureau— and  reflect  the  American  people's 
unwavering  commitment  to  the  protection 
of  human  rights. 

Administration  actions  and  policies  have 
not  matched  its  public  pronouncements. 
While  repressive  regimes  perceived  as 
friendly  to  the  Reagan  Administration  have 
been  courted  and  defended,  other  similar  re- 
gimes perceived  as  unfriendly  have  been  at- 
tacked. This  policy  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  actions  taken  by  the  Congress.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  followed  the  practice  of  con- 
demning human  rights  violations  no  matter 
where  they  occur  and  it  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  future,  this  Administration's  policy  will 
be  closer  to  that  of  the  Congress.  As  Under- 
secretary William  Clark's  memo  said: 

".  .  .  We  will  have  to  speak  honestly  about 
our  friends'  human  rights  violations  and 
justify  any  decision  wherein  other  consider- 
ations (economic,  military,  etc.)  are  determi- 
native. There  is  no  escaping  this  without  de- 
stroying the  credibility  of  our  policy,  for 
otherwise  we  would  be  simply  coddling 
friends  and  criticizing  foes  .  .  .  Our  struggle 
is  for  political  liberty.  We  seek  to  improve 
human  rights  performance  whenever  we 
reasonably  can.  We  desire  to  demonstrate, 
by  acting  to  defend  liberty  and  identifying 
its  enemies,  that  the  difference  between 
East  and  West  is  the  crucial  political  distinc- 
tion of  our  times." 

Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  states  that  'no  security  assistance  (In- 
cluding sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
extensions  of  credits  or  licenses  for  the 
export  of  defense  articles)  may  be  provided 
to  governments  which  engage  in  a  consitent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  human 
rights."  The  Congress  has  made  it  clear  that 
not  only  foreign  assistance,  but  commercial 
arms  sales  must  be  denied  to  governments 
which  torture,  assassinate,  imprison  without 
trial,  and  otherwise  repress  their  people.  On 
July  9th,  however,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced a  new  policy  directive  aimed  at 
loosening  human  rights  and  other  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  conventional  arms. 
Since  then,  the  Administration  has  promot- 
ed major  sales  of  military  equipment,  plus 
assistance,  to  the  corrupt  and  brutal  Zia 
regime  in  Pakistan.  It  continues  to  supply 
repressive  regimes,  from  El  Salvador  to  the 
Philippines. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  explicit  Congres- 
sional prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  crime  con- 
trol equipment  to  the  police  or  other  inter- 
nal security  forces  in  countries  which  vio- 
late human  rights,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  sold  and  is  considering  the  sale  of 
crime  control  equipment  to  several  coun- 
tries with  poor  human  rights  records.  Some 
examples:  the  State  Department  failed  to 
comply  with  Section  502B(2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  requires  prior  notifi- 
cation to  the  Congress  of  the  export  of 
crime  control  equipment  to  gross  violators 
when  it  waived  human  rights  considerations 
and  sold  over  $1  million-worth  of  communi- 
cations equipment  to  the  security  forces  of 
Syria.  Similarly,  the  Administraton  did  not 
inform  the  Congress  when  it  sold  $100,000 
worth  of  handcuffs  and  shotguns  to  the 
government  of  Korea.  In  the  case  of  Guate- 
mala, a  clear  violator  of  human  rights,  the 
Reagan  Administration  avoided  human 
rights  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  $3.2  million 
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of  military  trucks  and  jeeps  by  removing 
these  items  from  the  crime  control  list. 

Section  701  of  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  Act  prohibits  the  United  States 
Executive  Directors  to  the  International  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  from  voting  for  loans  to 
any  country  whose  government  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights.  In  direct  circumvention  of 
this  law,  the  Reagan  Administration  re- 
versed past  policy  of  voting  against  or  ab- 
staining on  loans  to  problem  countries,  and 
voted  for  loans  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile.  Paraguay,  and 
the  Philippines.  State  Department  officials 
justified  the  new  policy  by  citing  "improve- 
ments" in  each  of  these  countries.  However, 
international  human  rights  organizations 
and  church  sources  have  consistently  refut- 
ed the  State  Department's  optimistic  analy- 
sis and  denied  that  these  governments  were 
not  violating  human  rights.  The  law  is  abso- 
lutely clear  U.S.  support  for  multi-lateral 
assistance  should  be  denied  to  gross  viola- 
tors of  human  rights,  and,  U.S.  votes  are  not 
to  be  used  as  incentives  or  rewards  for  illu- 
sory or  cosmetic  "improvements". 

Finally,  despite  all  of  its  tough  talk,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  clearly  indicat- 
ed that  when  it  comes  to  sales  of  grain  and 
technology,  "business  is  business"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  On  April 
24th,  the  grain  embargo  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  lifted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  In  human  rights 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  has  been 
no  resolution  of  its  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. On  June  3rd,  the  President  requested 
a  waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  restrictions 
(which  prohibit  trade  concessions  to  com- 
munist countries  which  restrict  emigration) 
to  grant  "Most  Favored  Nation"  status  to 
Romania.  Romania  continues  to  harass  and 
persecute  Jewish  families  wishing  to  emi- 
grate, and  Jewish  emigration  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  ten  years. 

Further  areas  where  the  human  rights 
laws  have  been  circumvented: 

In  an  effort  to  establish  a  positive  dimen- 
sion to  human  rights  policies,  the  Congress 
has  annually  authorized  $1.5  million  for 
special  AID  education  and  training  pro- 
grams to  encourage  or  promote  increased 
adherence  to  civil  and  political  rights.  Un- 
fortunately, successful  programs  funded  by 
this  section  of  the  law  have  been  cut  back  or 
eliminated  because  they  do  not  meet  the 
rigid  ideological  tests  of  this  Administra- 
tion. 

Another  part  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  prohibits  the  promotion  of  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Angola.  The 
"Clark  Amendment"  was  passed  to  discour- 
age CIA  operations  aimed  at  overturning 
the  Angolan  government.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration requested  repeal  of  the  Clark 
Amendment  in  its  FY  1982  foreign  aid  re- 
quest. 

The  Administration  requested  repeal  of 
Section  620B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
which  prohibits  military  aid,  sales,  or  cred- 
its to  the  Government  of  Argentina.  The 
Argentine  Government  is  responsible  for 
thousands  of  disappearances,  and  continues 
to  violate  human  rights  on  a  consistent 
basis.  Nonetheless,  the  Administration  has 
made  clear  its  desire  to  furnish  this  repres- 
sive regime  with  aid. 

On  numerous  issues,  at  the  37th  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
rights  and  at  the  36th  session  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S. 
has  been  Isolated  and  has  lost  its  leadership 
role.  At  the  37th  session  of  the  United  Na- 


tions Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Reagan  Administration's  representative 
voted  against  the  continuation  uf  a  special 
rapporteur  for  Chile  and  remained  silent 
concerning  the  continuation  of  the  special 
working  group  on  missing  and  disappeared 
persons.  At  the  Unlt«d  Nations,  the  Admin- 
istration's representative  has  consistently 
opposed  any  resolutions  critical  of  repres- 
sive regimes  such  as  Guatemala,  Chile,  and 
El  Salvador.  By  these  votes  we  have  been 
aligned  with  regimes  that  practice  terrorism 
against  their  own  people.  This  Administra- 
tion is  fond  of  talking  about  the  alleged 
double-standard  followed  in  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. Yet,  at  the  international 
forums,  more  attention  is  being  paid  by  U.S. 
representatives  to  human  rights  abuses  of 
repressive  regimes  perceived  as  unfriendly, 
than  to  human  rights  abuses  of  regimes  per- 
ceived as  friendly  to  the  U.S.  All  of  thU  has 
isolated  the  U.S.  from  our  European  allies 
and  other  democratic  nations.  They  are  puz- 
zled, appalled,  and  astonished,  also,  the  U.S. 
cast  the  single  no  vote  at  the  World  Health 
Organization  against  the  Intenuitional  code 
for  the  marketing  of  infant  formula  in  the 
Third  World  and  it  cast  their  sole  vote  in 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  against  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  South  Africa's  invasion  of 
Angola. 

The  human  rights  record  of  the  past  year 
has  been  a  disappointing  one,  but  not  with- 
out its  bright  moments.  The  Congress  has 
become  Increasingly  involved  in  human 
rights  concerns,  and  Congressional  and 
public  pressure  has  tempered  the  most  stri- 
dent rhetoric  of  the  Administration.  A 
recent  State  Department  memorandum, 
which  accompanied  the  nomination  of  El- 
liott Abrams.  indicated  a  new  interest  in 
human  rights,  and  a  dpommitment  to  de- 
nounce human  rights  violations  wherever 
they  occur. 

In  the  coming  year,  it  wUl  be  increasingly 
important  for  the  Congress  to  monitor  for- 
eign assistance,  military  sales,  and  diplomat- 
ic initiatives.  It  is  cleaf  that  the  law  alone 
win  not  prevent  the  Administration  from 
providing  assistance  to  gross  violations  of 
human  rights— only  Congressional  monitor- 
ing and  public  outcry  can  force  compliance. 

The  President's  de-emphasis  on  human 
rights  concerns  early  in  his  Administration 
has  demoralized  and  jeopardized  the  work 
of  church  groups  and  human  rights  activ- 
itists  around  the  world.  The  Congress  can— 
and  should— lend  its  support  to  individuals 
seeking  asylum,  emigration,  or  release  from 
prison.  We  in  Congress,  who  live  in  a  free 
country  and  represent  the  American  people, 
have  a  special  obligation  to  speak  for  the 
tortured,  the  disappeared,  those  who  lan- 
guish in  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  the  si- 
lenced around  the  world.  We  also  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  our  laws  are  enforced 
and  our  values  are  articulated  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

[Hearings    Before    the    Subcommittee    on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organi- 
zations,  Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs, 
Don  Bonker.  Chairman! 
1.    Foreign    Assistance    Legislation    for 
Fiscal    Year    1982:    State    Department 
CotTNTRT    Reports    on    Human    Rights 
Practices;  International  Organizations 
AND  Programs  AccomrT;  and  Subcommit- 
tee Recommendations 
The  Subcommittee  held  two  dajrs  of  hear- 
ings on  March  12  and  16.  1981.  to  review  the 
State    Department's    Country    Reports    on 
Human  Rights  Practices  and  the  Adminis- 
tration's authorization  request  for  $215  mil- 


lion in  U.S.  Voluntary  Contributions  to 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 
for  FY  1982. 

On  April  2,  the  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended to  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee amendments  to  the  1961  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  as  amended,  to  reaffirm  and 
enhance  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion and  prpmotion  of  human  rights  in 
American  foreign  policy:  and  to  encourage 
the  President  to  use  not  less  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  Section  116(e)  human  rights  studies. 

Appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  were 
the  Hon.  Patricia  Derian,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  and  representatives 
from  various  non-govemmental  organiza- 
tions. The  hearings  were  published  as  "Part 
6,  Foreign  Assistance  Legislation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1982." 

2.  Consideration  and  Markup  op  H.  Con. 
Res.  so  and  H.  Con.  Res.  55 

The  Subcommittee  met  on  March  26,  1981 
to  consider  and  markup  H.  Con.  Res.  50  (ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  health  and  freedom  of  Viktor 
Brallovsky),  and  H.  Con.  Res.  55  (expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
Implementing  the  objectives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  Persons— 1981).  The 
Subcommittee  approved  the  resolutions,  as 
amended,  for  full  Committee  action.  On 
April  2,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con- 
sidered the  resolutions  and  reported  them 
favorably  as  amended  by  voice  vote.  On 
April  7,  H.  Con.  Res.  50  passed  the  House  by 
voice  vote;  H.  Con.  Res.  55  passed  the  House 
by  recorded  vote.  On  June  19,  S.  Con.  Res.  5 
(a  compan'.on  to  H.  Con.  Res.  50)  passed  the 
Senate  by  voice  vote. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  were 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  and  Congressman  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  of 
Kansas.  The  hearing  and  markup  were  not 
published. 

3.  Review  op  U.S.  Policy  on  Milttaet 
Assistance  to  Argentina 

The  Subcommittee  and  the  Subconmiittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  held  a  joint  hear- 
ing on  April  1  to  review  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  resumption  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Argentina  In  light  of  human 
rights  conditions  in  that  country. 

Testimony  was  received  from  Congress- 
man Peter  Peyser,  of  New  York;  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Karth,  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress: the  Hon.  James  Theberge,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua:  and  repre- 
sentatives from  various  non-govemmental 
organizations.  The  hearing  was  published  as 
•Review  of  United  States  Policy  on  Military 
Assistance  to  Argentina." 

4.  Consideration  and  Markttp  op  H.J.Res. 
220 

On  June  4,  the  Subcommittee  held  a  joint 
hearing  and  markup  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  YasX.  on  H.J.  Res. 
220,  proclaiming  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
Subcommittee  by  voice  vote  reported  favor- 
ably H.J.Res.  220  for  full  Committee  action. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported 
the  resolution  favorably  on  June  9  by  voice 
vote.  H.J.Res.  220  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  3  and  passed  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 22.  On  O:tober  5,  It  was  aproved  as 
public  law  97-54. 

Testimony  was  received  from  U.S.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island;  Congress- 
woman  Millicent  Fenwlck,  of  New  Jersey; 
Congressman  Tom  Lantos,  of  California; 
Congressman  Jack  Kemp,  of  New  York;  and 
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private  witnesses.  The  hearing  and  markup 
were  published  as  ■Proclaiming  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg to  be  an  Honorary  Citizen  of  the 
U.S." 

5.  IKFLEMENTATION  OF  THE  WHO'S  CODE  OF 

Conduct  on  IifrAin  Formula  Marketing 
Practices 

The  Subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  held  two  days  of  joint  hearings  on 
June  16  and  17.  on  the  question  of  the 
Infant  formula  marketing  code,  adopted  by 
the  World  Health  Assemby  in  May.  Implica- 
tions of  the  code  for  infant  formula  manu- 
facturers and  the  U.S.  vote  against  the  code 
were  addressed. 

Appearing  before  the  Subcommittees  were 
representatives  of  the  Administration,  in- 
dustry, non-govemmental  organizations  and 
the  scientific  community.  The  hearings  will 
be  printed  as  "Implementation  of  the 
WHO'S  Code  of  Conduct  on  Infant  Formula 
Marketing  Practices." 

6.  United  States  Participation  in 
UNESCO  AND  Press  Freedom 
The  Subcommittee  held  two  days  of  joint 
hearings,  on  July  9  and  16,  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Operations  to 
consider  H.  Res.  142  and  H.  Con.  Res.  137, 
relating  to  freedom  of  the  press  and 
UNESCO.  Developments  in  UNESCO  con- 
cerning licensing  of  journalists  and  the  free 
flow  of  news  and  information  worldwide 
were  addressed.  On  July  16,  the  Subcommit- 
tees favorably  reported  H.  Res.  142,  as 
amended,  by  recorded  vote  for  full  Commit- 
tee action.  The  full  Committee  ordered  the 
resolution  reported  favorably  by  voice  vote 
on  September  17.  H.  Res.  142,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
UNESCO  should  cease  efforts  to  attempt  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  news  and  information 
around  the  world,  was  adopted  on  October 
29  as  an  amendment  to  the  1981  State  De- 
partment Authorization  hill. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittees included  U.S.  Senator  Dan  Quayle, 
of  Indiana;  Congressman  Robert  Sha- 
mansky  of  Ohio;  Congresswoman  MiUicent 
Penwick,  of  New  Jersey;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Af- 
fairs, Elliott  Abrams;  James  Conkling,  Di- 
rector, VOA;  and  representatives  of  various 
private  media  organizations  and  the  aca- 
demic community.  The  hearings  and 
markup  will  be  printed  as  "United  States 
Participation  in  UNESCO  and  Press  Free- 
dom." 
7.     Implementation    op    Congressionally 

Mandated  Human  Rights  Policy:  Volume 

I,  Parts  1-3 

The  Subcommittee  met  on  July  14  and  30, 
and  September  30.  to  review  the  Adminis- 
tration's implementation  of  Congressionally 
mandated  human  rights  policy,  as  set  forth 
in  the  1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as 
amended,  and  other  legislation.  The  central 
theme  was  the  Administration's  adherence 
to  human  rights  directives,  which  require 
that  human  rights  conditions  be  a  key 
factor  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
American  foreign  policy,  including  foreign 
military  and  economic  assistance. 

Those  who  presented  testimony  included: 
Hon.  Walter  Stoessel.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs;  Hon.  Patricia 
Derian,  former  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights;  Hon.  Robert  Drinan.  former 
Member  of  Congress;  Hon.  Jerry  Shestack, 
former  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission;  and  representa- 
tives from  various  non-govemmental  organi- 
zations. The  hearings  will  be  printed  as  "Im- 


plementation of  Congressionally  Mandated 
Human  Rights  Policy:  Volume  I,  Parts  1-3." 

8.  Soviet  Violation  op  Helsinki  Final  Act: 
Invasion  op  Afghanistan 

On  July  22,  the  Subcommittee  met  jointly 
with  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration In  Europe  to  examine  the  Soviet 
Union's  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
through  its  Invasion  and  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  and 
Commission  were  representatives  of  non- 
govemmental  organizations  and  a  leading 
Afghan  freedom  fighter.  The  hearing  was 
printed  as  "Soviet  Violation  of  Helsinki 
Final  Act:  Invasion  of  Afghanistan." 

9.  Consideration  and  Markup  op  H.  Con. 
Res.  Ill,  H.  Res.  152  and  H.  Res.  193 

The  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  July 
28,  and  markup  on  July  30  on  three  resolu- 
tions on  individual  violations  of  human 
rights  In  the  Ukraine  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
H.  Con.  Res.  Ill  concerns  the  health  and 
safety  of  Yurly  Shukhevych,  H.  Res.  152  re- 
lates to  th^  continued  imprisonment  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  and  H.  Res.  193  concerns 
the  freedom  and  safety  of  Yuri  Badzyo.  Tes- 
tifying was  the  Chairperson  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Human  Rights  Committee,  and  a  former 
Ukrainian  political  prisoner. 

The  Subcommittee  reported  the  three  res- 
olutions favorably  by  voice  vote  for  full 
Committee  action  on  July  30.  By  voice  vote 
the  fuU  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered 
the  resolutions  favorably  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  and  the  HdUse  passed  the  three 
resolutions  by  voice  vote  on  September  21. 
The  hearing  and  markup  will  be  published 
as  "Human  Rights:  Ukraine  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

10.  Htn«AN  Rights  in  Guatemala 

On  July  30.  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs 
met  jointly  to  review  the  Administration's 
decision  to  resume  military  assistance  to 
Guatemala;  in  particular,  the  approved  sale 
of  $3.2  million  In  military  trucks  and  jeeps 
to  Guatemala. 

Representatives  of  the  Administration, 
academic  community  and  non-govemmental 
organizations  presented  testimony.  The 
hearing  was  published  as  "Human  Rights  In 
Guatemala." 
11.  Proposed  Transfer  op  Arms  to  Uruguay 

The  Subcommittee  met  jointly  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  with  the  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  and  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  transfer  arms  to 
Uruguay. 

Witnesses  Included  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Human  Rights,  Ste- 
phen Palmer,  the  Principal  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Stephen  Bosworth,  and  non-govemmental 
representatives.  The  hearings  will  be  print- 
ed as  "Proposed  Transfer  of  Arms  to  Uru- 
guay." 

12.  Illegal  Activities  op  Taiwan  Agents  in 
THE  United  States? 

The  Subcommittee  met  jointly  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
on  October  6.  to  examine  the  question  of  Il- 
legal activities  of  Taiwan  agents  in  the  U.S. 
Testifying  in  open  session  was  Mrs.  Su-jen 
Chen,  wife  of  a  professor  who  died  In 
Taiwan;  Administration  witnesses  testified 
In  closed  session.  The  hearing  will  be  pub- 
lished as  "Illegal  Activities  of  Taiwan 
Agents  In  the  United  States?" 


13.  Implementation  op  Congressionally 
Mandated  Human  Rights  Policy:  Volume 
II,  Parts  4-6 

The  Subcommi'tee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  met  jointly 
on  November  5.  to  review  Implementation  of 
human  rights  policy  In  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  On  November  17.  the  Subcom- 
mittee met  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  to  review  Administration 
human  rights  policy  in  the  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic region.  In  December,  the  Subcommittee 
will  meet  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
to  review  Implementation  of  human  rights 
policy  in  Africa.  The  hearings  examined  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  Department's  re- 
gional bureaus  factor  human  rights  legisla- 
tive provisions  Into  their  daily  policymaking 
activltes. 

RepresenUtlves  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's respective  regional  bureaus  and  the 
Human  Rights  Bureau  testified  for  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  hearings  will  be  published 
as  "Implementation  of  Congressionally 
Mandated  Human  Rights  Policy:  Volume  II. 
Parts  4-6. " 

14.  Re\'IEW  of  the  37th  Session  and  Upcom- 
ing 38th  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 

On  November  16.  the  Subcommittee  met 
to  review  the  results  of  the  37th  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  Session,  and  to 
examine  preparations  for  the  38th  Session, 
scheduled  for  early  1982.  The  hearing  evalu- 
ated the  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion and  of  the  Administration's  human 
rights  policy  in  the  context  of  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

The  Chief  U.S.  Representative  and  his 
Deputy  to  the  37th  Commission  Session.  Mi- 
chael Novak  and  Richard  Shifter,  and  pri- 
vate witnesses  presented  testimony.  The 
hearing  will  be  printed  as  "Review  of  the 
37th  Session  and  Upcoming  38th  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights." 

15.  U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  Philippines 

The  Subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  held  a  joint 
hearing  on  November  18.  to  examine  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Philippines;  In  particular, 
the  status  of  human  rights  there. 

Witnesses  were  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs.  Daniel  O'Donohue.  Benigno 
Aquino,  former  Pllippino  Senator,  an  acade- 
mician and  clergyman.  The  hearing  will  be 
printed  as  "U.S.  PoUcy  Toward  the  Philip- 
pines." 

16.  Religious  Intolerances 

In  December,  the  Subcommittee  will  begin 
a  series  of  hearings  on  religious  Intolerances 
as  a  violation  of  human  rights. 

Amnesty  International's  Human  Rights 
Report 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  we  commemorate  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Day,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  particularly  commend  Am- 
nesty International  for  Its  outstanding  work 
in  the  area  of  human  rights.  Today.  Amnes- 
ty International  released  its  annual  report, 
calling  for  all  governments  to  end  human 
rights  violations.  The  Introduction  to  that 
report  says:  "Amnesty  International  has 
been  dismayed  by  a  tendency  among  govern- 
ments to  regard  certain  abuses  as  more  ac- 
ceptable when  committed  by  friends  than 
by  enemies.  Human  Rights  are  indivisible. " 
I  commend  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
the  following  news  release  from  Amnesty 
International  about  their  1981  report. 
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AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL.  ISSUING  ANNUAL 
REPORT.  CALLS  ON  GOVERNMENTS  TO  END  HY- 
POCRISY ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Amnesty  International.  Issuing  a  world- 
wide review  of  political  Imprisonment,  tor- 
ture and  executions,  called  today  for  an  end 
of  hypocrisy  by  governments  on  the  subject 
of  human  rights. 

The  call  was  made  in  the  movement's 
annual  report,  an  impartial  summary  of  the 
human  rights  abuses  it  combats  and  of  the 
struggle  to  eliminate  them.  The  426-page 
Amnesty  International  Report  1981  has  in- 
dividual entries  on  117  countries,  regional 
reviews,  and  analysis  of  trends,  abuses  and 
standards  In  human  rights.  It  covers  the 
period  from  May  1, 1980  to  April  30,  1981. 

The  facts  and  human  suffering  it  details 
range  from  political  killings  by  Bolivian 
troops  to  the  confinement  in  remote  labor 
camps  of  Soviet  citizens  who  dissent  from 
official  policies.  It  provided  carefully 
checked  information  on  mass  executions  In 
Iran,  detention  without  trial  In  Zaire,  the 
tortured  bodies  of  suspected  critics  of  the 
government  found  regularly  in  El  Salvador, 
and  other  challenges  to  the  world's  con- 
science. 

The  introduction  to  the  report  stresses 
that  governments  must  stop  subordinating 
human  rights  to  foreign  policy  goals.  "Am- 
nesty International  has  been  dismayed  by  a 
tendency  among  governments  to  regard  cer- 
tain abuses  as  more  acceptable  when  com- 
mitted by  friends  than  by  enemies,"  It  de- 
clares. "Human  rights  are  Indivisible.  .  .  . 

"The  hypocrisy  about  human  rights  must 
be  ended.  To  do  less  is  to  risk  undermining 
respect  for  human  rights  everywhere,"  it 
says. 

The  report  also  emphasizes  that  few  of 
the  governments  holding  prisoners  of  con- 
science openly  admit  that  they  have  violat- 
ed international  human  rights  standards- 
even  though  most  have  endorsed  those 
standards.  Many  invoke  escape  clauses,  ar- 
guing that  they  are  protecting  security  or 
public  order.  "Some,"  It  says,  "offer  their 
own  Interpretations  of  International  stand- 
ards, claiming  for  example  that  freedom  of 
expression  does  not  include  the  right  to  ad- 
vocate communism,  or  alternatively,  to  agi- 
tate against  communism." 

The  report  points  out  that  while  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  repression  Is 
increasing,  public  awareness  of  It  Is  clearly 
rising.  "It  Is  now  harder  for  states  to  hide 
repression,"  it  says. 

The  report  describes  the  work  of  Amnesty 
International,  which  this  year  marked  Its 
20th  anniversary  of  mobilizing  public  pres- 
sure for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science, fair  and  prompt  trials  for  all  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  an  end  to  torture  and  the 
death  penalty.  It  has  grown  to  more  than 
250,000  members  and  supporters  in  some 
150  countries  or  territories,  with  national 
sections  in  40. 

On  May  1,  1981  its  members  were  working 
on  behalf  of  4,517  individual  prisoners  in  64 
countries,  either  adopted  by  the  movement 
as  prisoners  of  conscience— Imprisoned  only 
for  their  belelfs  or  origins— or  being  investi- 
gated for  possible  adoption.  In  the  previous 
12  months,  894  such  prisoners  had  been  re- 
leased and  1,475  new  cases  taken  up.  These 
were  in  addition  to  broader  efforts  for  much 
larger  numbers  of  people  under  threat. 

Relying  on  its  members  and  supporters 
for  finance.  Amnesty  International  spent 
£2,027,756    on    its    international    program 


during  the  year  and  i  144.306  on  relief  to 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

Tribute  to  Andrei  Sakharov 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate  Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Day.  it  is  especially 
appropriate  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
example  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov.  I  know  my 
Distinguished  Colleagues  In  the  Congress 
share  my  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Dr.  Sakharov,  his  wife 
Elena  Bonner,  and  his  family.  The  state- 
ment of  Freedom  House,  the  well-known 
American  human  rights  group,  follows: 

statement  op  freedom  house  on  andrei 
sakharov  and  human  rights 

As  we  commemorate  International  Human 
Rights  Day  this  year.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
commemorates  the  day  in  his  own  way,  in  a 
hospital  in  Gorky.  The  latest  news  is  that 
the  KGB  officials  have  promised  that  Lisa 
Alekseyeva  will  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States,  but  it  Is  not  known  when. 
The  Sakharov's  son  has  expressed  "cautious 
optimism"  about  her  exit,  but  great  concern 
about  the  peril  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Elena 
Bonner. 

Dr.  Sakharov.  the  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  scientist,  and  longtime  human 
rights  activist,  began  a  hunger  strike  on  No- 
vember 22nd.  This  act  of  desperation  on 
behalf  of  his  daughter-in  law  (Miss  Lisa 
Alekseyeva)  has  once  again  endangered  his 
Ufe  and  the  life  of  his  wife,  Elena  Bonner. 
This  time,  the  Sakharovs  have  chosen  a 
hunger  strike  as  a  method  of  speaking  out 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  human  rights. 

Dr.  Sakharov's  name  comes  to  mind  when- 
ever a  dissenting  voice  Is  stifled  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prom  1968  until  his  banish- 
ment to  the  Isolated  town  or  Gorky  in  Janu- 
ary, 1980,  Andrei  Sakharov's  activities  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  citizens  whose  rights  were 
violated  by  their  government  and  by  the 
Party  were  well  known,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  throughout  the  world.  In  1975 
Sakharov's  selfless  devotion  to  this  cause 
was  finally  recognized  by  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  award. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Sakharov's 
public  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, he  has  been  attacked,  both  phys- 
ically and  In  the  Soviet  press— he  Is  called 
"a  slanderer",  "an  apostate",  "a  traitor  to 
the  Motherland",  "a  Zionist"  (an  anti-Se- 
mitic epithet  In  the  Soviet  Union),  "a  thief". 
He  and  his  family,  as  well  as  many  friends 
and  colleagues,  have  been  subjected  to  vio- 
lence, arrest,  threats,  constant  harassment. 
His  scientific  colleagues  shun  him.  His  work 
In  physics  is  erased  by  the  official  writers  of 
that  country's  history.  He  officially  does  not 
exist. 

All  of  this  culminated  in  his  forced  exile 
to  the  town  of  Gorky  where  he  is  cut  off 
from  friends  and  from  the  Western  report- 
ers who  had  helped  to  relay  his  appeals  and 
statements. 

He  shares  a  lonely  apartment,  without  a 
telephone,  with  his  wife,  guarded  by  a  con- 
stant platoon  of  KGB  "goons"  who  are 
there  to  maintain  the  Sakharovs'  separation 
from  the  outside  world  and  the  world  of 
Moscow.  His  papers  are  routinely  ransacked. 
His  mail  is  rerouted  through  the  KGB. 

Sakharov  Is  under  24-hour  surveillance. 
Friends  are  "dissuaded"  by  the  secret  police 
when  they  attempt  to  make  the  trip  from 
Moscow  to  Gorky.  Yet,  Sakharov  continued 
to  speak  out.  In  his  firmly  optimistic  voice- 
but  this  week  it  has  been  silenced.  He  had 
been  asking  that  the  world  hear  him  this 
time  for  a  personal  reason:  his  step-son's 


fiancee  is  being  held  as  a  hostage  to  prevent 
his  activities  in  Gorky.  Liza  Alekseyeva  is 
married  (by  proxy)  to  Aleksei  Semyonov, 
yet  she  cannot  join  her  husband  In  Etoston. 
Massachusetts.  All  efforts  to  secure  an  exit 
visa  for  her  have  failed  and  the  harassments 
of  the  Sakharovs  and  of  Liza  Alekseyeva 
continued,  until  Andrei  Sakharov  was 
driven  to  a  last  desperate  act.  On  November 
22nd,  the  Sakharovs  took  the  extreme  meas- 
ure of  going  on  hunger  strike,  to  end  only 
when  the  Soviet  Government  grants  Liza 
Alekseyeva  permission  to  leave  her  country 
and  join  her  husband  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  Sakharov  Is  asking. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  their  hunger 
strike,  the  Sakharovs  were  taken  from  their 
apartment  without  their  consent  by  the 
KGB.  Their  exact  location  and  condition 
are  not  known,  and  there  has  been  no  com- 
ment by  Kremlin  officials  in  Moscow.  The 
very  actions  that  have  been  taken  against 
them  are  a  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords. These  violations  of  their  rights  are 
also  forbidden.  In  principle,  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

As  free  people,  and  as  signatories  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  we  must  condemn  such 
outrageous  actions  taken  against  this  man 
for  whom  the  world  has  such  high  regard. 
His  fate  is  a  determining  factor  for  the 
future  of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world. 

[Prom  Freedom  Appeals.  No.  11.  September- 
October  19811 

I  am  convinced  that  my  exile  is  harmful 
to  the  authority  of  the  USSR,  to  interna- 
tional scientific  and  technological  coopera- 
tion, and  adds  to  International  tensions. 
Consequently.  It  Is  directly  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  the  USSR  and  the  people  of 
our  country.  It  seems  that  my  exile  is 
needed  only  by  certain  groups  within  the 
Party-sUte.  the  KGB.  and  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs'  top  echelon,  who  strive  for 
further  repressions  against  the  dissidents.— 
From  an  Interview  with  Dr.  Sakharov  by 
Agence  France-Presse  (AFP)  on  June  I, 
1981.  Translated  for  Freedom  Appeals  mag- 
azine by  Ludmllla  Thome. 

Note.— Freedom  Appeals  magazine  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Center  for  Appeals  for  Free- 
dom of  Freedom  House.  Inc. 

Religious  Persecution  as  a  Violation  op 
Hitman  Rights 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  problem  of  religious  In- 
tolerance and  religious  persecution  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  me.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions begins  a  series  of  hearings  this  month 
on  this  issue,  during  which  time  we  will  in- 
vestigate the  persecution  of  various  reli- 
gious around  the  world. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Naturel 
Karta  (Guardians  of  the  Holy  City)  de- 
scribes the  special  problems  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Jews  in  Israel: 

Statement  for  International  Human 
Rights  Day,  December  10, 1981 

It  is  with  deep  sadness,  that  we  must  tum 
to  members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
and  beg  that  they  intervene  on  behalf  of  or- 
thodox Jews  in  Jerusalem. 

We  consider  self-expression  and  peaceful 
protest  to  be  inalienable  rights  of  members 
of  a  free  society.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment upholds  the  right  of  even  such  abomi- 
nable organizations  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  Nazis  to  demonstrate  as  long  as 
they  do  so  peacefully.  Why  is  It  illegal  for 
Jews  In  Jerusalem  to  shout  "Shabbos! "  be- 
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cause  all  their  deepest  religious  feelings  are 
offended  by  the  open  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  holiest  of  cities.  For  this 
simple  right  that  we  take  for  granted,  they 
are  beaten,  jailed  and  vilified.  Their  basic 
rights  to  food,  water  and  sanitary  facilities 
are  denied  them  while  under  detention. 
Peaceful  demonstrations  are  broken  up  by 
police  who  unmercifully  beat  up  young  chil- 
dren and  old  women  merely  for  shouting 
the  one  word  "Shabbos!"  at  the  passing  of  a 
vehicle. 

During  the  entire  past  year,  these  de- 
fenseless people  have  been  literally  terror- 
ized by  the  lawless  police  forces  in  charge  of 
security  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Who  can  forget  the  Sabbath  of  March  7. 
1981  when  hundreds  of  Israeli  police  and 
border  forces  attacked  the  Synagogue  and 
Yeshiva  Toldos  Aharon  in  Meah  Shearim. 
Dozens  of  men  and  children  were  hospital- 
ized and  many  more  jailed  for  weeks  with- 
out recourse  to  bail,  a  standard  procedure  in 
Israel  when  dealing  with  anti-zionist  Jews  of 
orthodox  beliefs. 

Newspaper  accounts  describing  these 
events  prove  the  havoc  wrought  in  the  Ye- 
shiva and  Synagogue  were  caused  by  the 
police.  Their  descriptions  are  tame  com- 
pared to  the  observations  of  bystanders. 
The  accounts  do  not  tally  with  the  official 
statement  that  the  "police  acted  within  the 
law."  It  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  actions 
outside  of  the  law  committed  that  night. 

Even  the  Jerusalem  Post,  an  Israeli  gov- 
ernment subsidized  mouthpiece  had  this  to 
say  about  the  raid:  "If  Saturday  night's 
police  raid  on  the  Toldot  Aharon  Yeshiva  in 
Mea  She'arim  had  occured  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  the  cry  of  outrage  from  Jerusa- 
lem would  have  been  prodigious.  Tear  gas 
fired  Into  a  synagogue  filled  with  hundreds 
of  worshippers  and  children  in  the  midst  of 
Sabbath  prayers  is  a  scene  that  evokes 
memories  best  left  unevoked." 

During  the  entire  summer  of  1981.  ortho- 
dox Jews  sought  to  pray  as  a  peaceful  pro- 
test against  the  desecration  of  gravesites 
around  Jerusalem. 

The  dead,  as  the  Talmud  tells  us  (Yevo- 
mos  63b).  suffer  when  their  remains  are  dis- 
turbed. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
their  flesh,  their  blood,  their  bones,  or  their 
dust  is  disturbed:  any  disturbance  of  the 
dead  is  anguish  for  them. 

The  entire  world  respects  the  final  resting 
places  of  all  those  who  lie  therein.  Laws 
have  been  introduced  in  many  countries,  se- 
verely punishing  those  who  would  want  to 
disturb  or  desecrate  any  cemetery. 

For  this  reason,  Jews  in  the  Holy  City 
united  to  protest  the  desecration  by  the 
present  regime  of  the  graves  of  their  forefa- 
thers. 

The  scenes  that  were  shown  on  national 
television  networks  in  the  United  States  on 
August  24  and  September  1,  vividly  dis- 
played the  cruelty  of  the  Israeli  police  and 
soldiers  to  anyone  who  happens  to  look 
Jewish.  E>o7ens  of  elderly  men  and  small 
children  were  hospitalized  and  many  more 
jailed  by  a  regime  bent  on  stifling  all  peace- 
ful protest  to  their  sacrilegious  state. 

These  shocking  films,  daily  news  reports, 
and  countless  telephone  calls  from  Jerusa- 
lem begging  for  help  aroused  American 
Jewry.  Well  over  3.000  delegates  of  Ameri- 
can Jewish  communities  led  by  hundreds  of 
rabbis  staged  a  demonstration  and  peaceful 
march  on  Capitol  Hill  December  9th,  re- 
questing that  the  U.S.  Congress  come  to  the 
immediate  aid  of  the  persecuted  Orthodox 
Jews  in  Jerusalem.  Terjs  of  thousands  of  Or- 
thodox Jews  protested  Israel's  violation  of 


basic  human  rights  in  New  York  City  during 
Prime  Minister  Begln's  visit  to  New  York  in 
early  September. 

We  must  protest  the  abhorrent  liberty  al- 
lowed Israeli  police  to  maim  men,  women, 
and  children,  young  and  old  indiscriminate- 
ly in  an  attempt  to  halt  demonstrations  by 
the  living  to  protest  the  desecration  of  the 
dead.  The  bloodshed  of  Jews  by  Israeli  po- 
licemen is  unpardonable. 

And  now.  even  months  after  the  demon- 
strations were  so  ruthlessly  stopped,  ortho- 
dox Jews  are  still  being  taken  to  court  on 
presumptuous  charges,  with  months  of  jail 
terms  plus  heavy  fines  constantly  placed 
before  them. 

Rabbi  Uri  Blau,  the  venerable  leader  of 
the  Naturei  Karta  in  Jerusalem  was  phys- 
ically attacked  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
sind  was  arrested.  He  was  placed  in  a  jail  cell 
with  six  beds  and  nine  criminals  without 
ventilation.  Then  he  was  banned  from  a  25 
mile  radius  of  Jerusalem  wherein  he  was 
bom  and  has  never  left.  He  is  now  being 
tried  for  obstructing  the  desecration  of  a 
cemetery. 

The  Israeli  Justice  System  is  now  threat- 
ening Rabbi  Blau  with  a  long  prison  term, 
and  have  warned  him  against  participating 
in  further  protests,  otherwise  he  will  be  con- 
fined even  longer  to  a  jail  cell. 

The  latest  actions  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  intentions:  to  stifle  the  cries  of  the  de- 
fenseless Jews  who  have  never  recognized 
Israeli  sovereignty  over  the  Holy  City. 

Let  the  American  government  demand  of 
the  Israeli  government  that  it  stop  persecut- 
ing Jews  in  Jersualem  for  their  beliefs. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  systematic 
beating  and  jailing  of  these  people. 

We   request   that  the  American  govern- 
ment make  an  independent  inquiry  into  the 
abrogation  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties 
of  orthodox  Jews  residing  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Respectfully  yours. 

YosEF  Becher. 
{For  Naturei  Karta). 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach),  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, and  note  at  the  outset 
that  he  has  been  a  champion  of 
human  rights  on  the  committee.  He 
has  represented  full  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  our  efforts  this  past  year,  and 
has  taken  the  leadership  in  a  number 
of  areas  which  has  distinguished  his 
own  work  in  the  human  rights  field.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Jim 
Leach,  and  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments and  certainly  would  reciprocate 
them  in  far  stronger  measure.  It  has 
been  an  honor  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks. 

D  1930 

I  would  only  stress  two  things:  First, 
today  the  administration  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  swore  into 
the  office  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Rights,  Mr.  Elliott 
Abrams.  He  is  a  fine  and  thoughtful 
choice.  They  swore  him  in  with  a  new 


demarche,  intent,  and  purpose,  as 
enunciated  in  the  President's  speech 
last  Friday  on  human  rights. 

Many  of  us  were  concerned  with 
some  of  the  initial  directions  on 
human  rights  policy  in  this  adminis- 
tration, but  I  for  one  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  for  reassessing  their 
original  thrust  and  coming  back  in  a 
substantially  more  balanced  way. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  for 
his  leadership  in  human  rights  and  for 
holding  this  special  order  today  to 
commemorate  International  Human 
Rights  Day.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations.  Congress- 
man BoNKER  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
remind  us  all  that  every  day  is  human 
rights  day  for  those  around  the  world 
who  have  lost  their  rights.  Even  more 
importantly,  for  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  liberty,  he  has  reminded 
us  that  every  day  must  be  human 
rights  day  if  we  are  to  protect  those 
rights. 

For  the  past  few  months.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  congres- 
sional representative  on  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  It  is.  therefore,  a  special 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this  effort 
commemorating  the  34th  armiversary 
of  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  on  December  10. 

Respect  for  human  rights  is  one  of 
the  foundations  of  our  Nation  and 
serves  as  the  guiding  principle  in  our 
relationships  with  other  nations.  On 
this  special  occasion,  let  us  reflect  on 
the  special  obligation  that  those  of  us 
who  live  in  freedom  have  to  our  fellow 
men  who  are  not  so  fortunate.  In  this 
regard,  respect  for  human  rights  is 
both  a  national  and  an  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

Hiunan  rights  as  a  national  policy 
does  not  end  or  begin  with  one  party 
or  one  administration.  Instead  it  is  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  built  and  continues  to 
grow.  In  contrast  to  the  Soviet's  per- 
ception of  human  rights  as  being  "a 
propaganda  vehicle  of  the  West"  (as 
stated  by  their  chief  justice).  Presi- 
dent Reagan  recently  noted: 

The  promotion  of  liberty  has  always  been 
a  central  element  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  In  my  administration,  human  rights 
considerations  are  important  in  all  aspects 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  will  speak  up 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  we  will 
try  to  help  its  friends.  We  will  encourage 
those  who  seek  freedom,  not  least  by  telling 
the  simple  truth  about  their  efforts  and  the 
efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  oppress  them. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  interna- 
tional organizations  and  individual  na- 
tions, an  equally  important  element  in 
the    worldwide    struggle    for    human 
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rights  is  the  work  of  independent  vol- 
untary organizations.  One  such  orga- 
nization. Freedom  House,  has  spent 
more  than  40  years  on  their  self-ap- 
pointed mission  to  promote  the  de- 
fense and  development  of  civil  and  po- 
litical liberties. 

In  honor  of  this  special  day.  Free- 
dom House  has  prepared  a  special 
message  to  the  American  Government 
and  the  people  on  the  important  role 
that  we  as  a  Nation  play  in  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  around  the  world. 
This  highly  regarded  organization 
seeks  to  remind  us  that  as  the  United 
States  is  recognized  the  world  over  as 
the  leader  in  the  struggle  to  advance 
hiunan  rights.  They  pointedly  remind- 
ed us  that  with  this  role  comes  a  spe- 
cial obligation: 

To  defend  America  is  to  defend  inalien- 
able human  rights,  not  Just  the  rights  of 
Americans;  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
speak  and  act.  insofar  as  possible,  in  the 
world  in  a  manner  calculated  to  convince  sill 
peoples  that  this  is  the  primary  significance 
of  our  continued  existence  as  a  nation. 

As  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  important  Human  Rights 
Day,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
text  of  the  following  thought  provok- 
ing statement: 

Statememt  or  Freedom  House  on 

International  Human  Rights  Day 

human  ri'jhts  in  u.s.  foreign  policy 

American  foreign  policy  both  expresses 
fundamental  American  values  and  serves 
American  national  interests.  In  supporting 
the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  human 
rights  our  foreign  policy  serves  both  of 
these  functions.  To  defend  America  is  to 
defend  inalienable  human  rights,  not  just 
the  rights  of  Americans;  it  is  in  our  national 
interest  to  speak  and  act.  insofar  as  possible, 
in  the  world  in  a  manner  calculated  to  con- 
vince all  peoples  that  this  is  the  primary  sig- 
nificance of  our  continued  existence  as  a 
nation.  Beside  this  goal  the  pursuit  of  most 
limited  goals  in  the  defense  of  more  paro- 
chial national  interests  pales  in  significance. 

To  stand  for  the  rights  of  peoples  is  to 
speak  out  against  their  flagrant  denials 
wherever  they  occur.  But  as  important  as 
this  sjmibolic  expression  of  our  commit- 
ments is.  it  is  more  important  to  develop 
policies  in  defense,  communication,  trade, 
foreign  aid,  and  other  facets  of  foreign 
policy  that  constructively  promote  or 
defend  the  development  of  democratic  and 
independent  Judicial  institutions.  The  most 
significant  and  tragic  denials  of  human 
rights  do  not  occur  sporadically  out  of  the 
sinfulness  of  human  nature.  Such  denials 
are  patterned  and  predictable  expressions  of 
institutionalized  systems  of  repression- 
social,  economic,  or  govenunental.  The  fun- 
damental goal  of  American  polic>  rust  be 
to  work  against  the  expansion  of  such  sys- 
tems, whether  authoritarian  or  totalitarian, 
and  where  appropriate  and  feasible  to  work 
in  concert  with  other  nations  and  interna- 
tional opinion  for  their  transformation. 

We  have  learned  through  recent  misad- 
ventures the  pitfalls  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
pursuing  any  human  rights  policy— indeed, 
any  foreign  or  defense  policy.  But  we 
cannot  opt  out.  We  must  learn  from  our 
mistakes.  This  is  a  long  and  difficult  road, 
but  if  we  pass  it  by.  we  will  all  lose  our 
way.* 


•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
commemorate  international  human 
rights,  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure 
to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  Latin 
American  Human  Rights  Association. 
The  Latin  American  Human  Rights 
Ass(x;iation  was  created  in  August  of 
1980  to  bring  together  Latin  American 
political  leaders  and  human  rights  ad- 
vocates for  the  cause  of  supporting  de- 
mocnc)/  and  hiunan  rights  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  honorary 
presidents  of  the  Latin  American 
Human  Rights  Association  are  Jaime 
Roldos.  former  President  of  Ecuador 
(deceased)  and  Heman  Siles  Suazo. 
the  President-elect  of  Bolivia  who  was 
prohibited  from  taking  office  by  the 
military  coup  of  1980.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors includes  Carlos  Andres  Perez, 
former  President  of  Venezuela  (who  is 
president  of  the  board),  Dom  Helder 
Camara,  the  Bishop  of  Recife  Brazil 
and  outstanding  human  rights  leader: 
Daniel  Oduber,  the  former  President 
of  Costa  Rica;  Father  Ernesto  Car- 
denal,  the  Minister  of  Culture  of  Nica- 
ragua; and  Jaime  Paz  Zamora,  Vice 
President-elect  of  Bolivia. 

In  their  statement  commemorating 
International  Human  Rights  Day.  the 
Latin  American  Human  Rights  Asso- 
ciation expressed  both  hope  and 
sorrow— sorrow  for  the  many  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America  which  consist- 
ently violate  human  rights,  but  hope 
because  of  the  fine  people  and  organi- 
zations in  Latin  America  and  around 
the  world  who  work  to  advance  the 
cause  of  hunum  rights. 

Their  statement  follows: 
Statement     f<>R      International     Human 

Rights    Day    by    the    Latin    American 

Human  Rights  Association 

I'he  commemoration  of  a  new  anniversary 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  received  in  Latin  America  with 
sorrow  and  hope.  Thirty  four  years  after 
the  nations  of  the  world  agreed  on  these  in- 
violable principles,  Latin  America  still  has 
more  repressive  governments  than  govern- 
ments that  express  the  will  of  their  princi- 
ples and  thus  respect  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

International  organizations  such  as  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  and  Com- 
mittee, and  the  O.A.S.  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  have  denounced 
Human  Rights  violations  in  many  countries 
of  the  hemisphere.  According  to  their  re- 
ports some  governments  engage  in  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights.  Such  vio- 
lations are  not  an  accident,  but  a  policy  in 
many  of  these  Latin  American  dictator- 
ships. 

The  genocide  conducted  by  former  dicta- 
tor Anastasio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua,  the 
massacres  currently  taking  place  in  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador,  the  totalitarian  struc- 
ture of  government  in  Uruguay,  the  twenty 
thousand  "disappeared"  in  Argentina,  and 
the  constant  interruption  of  Bolivia's  at- 
tempt to  restore  a  demoncratic  process  are 
some  signs  of  the  sorrow  and  pain  under 
which  people  in  our  region  commemorate 
this  anniversary. 

But  the  emergence  of  a  human  rights  con- 
cern around  the  world  has  brought  a  mes- 


sage of  hope  to  the  suffering  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  The  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  has  been  more  involved  in 
Latin  American  issues  than  it  has  ever  t>een 
before.  The  U.N.  Committee  that  monitors 
the  covenants  on  civil  and  political  rights 
has  provided  the  victims  of  human  rights 
violations  with  an  international  forum 
through  which  to  t>e  heard.  The  O.A.S. 
Inter-Americvi  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  filed  more  than  seven  thousand 
cases  in  recent  years.  Also,  the  lACHR  has 
prepared  among  others,  reports  for  the 
General  Assembly  describing  the  situations 
in  Uruguay.  Paraguay.  Chile.  Argentina.  El 
Salvador  and  most  recently  Guatemala  and 
Bolivia. 

Non-governmental  organizations  have  also 
played  a  key  role  in  defending  and  promot- 
ing human  rights  on  an  international  level. 
Amnesty  International  (AlJ  has  made,  in 
this  regard,  an  outstanding  contribution. 
With  serious  and  responsible  research  work. 
AI  has  gained  a  recognized  credibility  that 
can  not  be  ignored,  even  by  the  most  repres- 
sive regimes.  The  International  Federation 
of  Human  Rights,  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  and  the  Red  Cross  have 
also  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
defense  of  human  rights. 

Regional  organizations,  such  as  the  Latin 
American  Human  Rights  Association  that 
we  represent  in  Washington,  have  brought 
together  people,  organizations  and  leaders 
from  all  over  the  continent  to  coordinate  ac- 
tivities, organize  around  the  human  rights 
issue,  establish  priorities  and  strategies,  as 
well  as  exchange  experiences. 

We  must  not  fail  to  underline  the  funda- 
mental contribution  made  by  American  or- 
ganizations. Organizations,  such  as  WOLA, 
COHA,  ADA  and  others,  show  us  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  that  can  be  done  from  the 
U.S.  for  those  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
basic  rights  of  the  people  are  not  respected. 

But  the  most  courageous  and  outstanding 
struggle  to  enforce  rest>ect  for  human  rights 
has  been  fought  by  the  local  organizations 
that  work  within  the  countries  that  live 
under  a  total  lack  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Often,  their  leaders  have  paid  with  their 
lives. 

In  Bolivia.  Chile.  El  Salvador.  Paraguay. 
Haiti.  Argentina,  and  all  over  the  hemi- 
sphere, church,  union  and  lawyer  organiza- 
tions have  been  established  according  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  each  specific  coun- 
try. These  human  rights  organizations  pro- 
vide comfort,  assistance,  legal  aid  and  hu- 
manitarian help  to  the  victims  and  families 
of  human  rights  violations.  The  emergence 
of  all  these  organizations  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  international  mechanisms, 
have  brought  hope  and  faith  to  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America. 

Thirty-four  years  after  the  Universal 
Declaration  we  are  assured  that  the 
international  community  has  accepted 
the  values  recognized  in  the  declara- 
tion, and  has  created  the  structures 
and  procedures  to  implement  those 
principles.  The  right  to  participate  in 
the  government,  the  right  to  elect  offi- 
cials, freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  association 
are  human  rights  as  basic  as  the  rights 
of  physical  integrity  and  freedom 
from  arbitrary  arrest.  Only  when  the 
people  of  Latin  America  become  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destiny  will  torture, 
simimary  executions  and  illegal  deten- 
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tions  end.  Only  a  democratic  govern- 
ment will  insure  the  respect  for 
human  rights. 

This  is  why  we  will  continue  our 
work  to  defend  human  rights  by  pro- 
moting democratic  processes  in  Latin 
America.  We  trust  that  the  violations 
of  the  human  rights  of  the  Latin 
American  people  will  come  to  an  end 
by  constructing  democratic  alterna- 
tives. We  also  trust  that  the  American 
people  will  react  against  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  their  own  Government 
to  interrupt  or  intervene  in  any  of 
these  processes. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  commemo- 
rate the  International  Human  Rights 
Day  by  honoring  all  those  prominent 
Latin  Americans  that  have  given  the 
best  of  themselves  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  To  those  who  died  in 
their  struggle,  such  as  Monsignor 
Oscar  Amulfo  Romero  of  El  Salvador, 
Father  Luis  Espinal  of  Bolivia,  Orlan- 
do Letelier  from  Chile,  Hector  Guiter- 
rez  Ruiz  from  Uruguay,  and  all  the 
other  anonymous  freedom  fighters.  To 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Adolfo  Perez 
Esquivel  of  Argentina  and  all  those 
who  continue  to  work  for  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights.  To  the  demo- 
cratic leadership  and  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America  that  will  finally  restore 
democracy,  freedom,  and  peace  in  the 
Isuid  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Jose  Artigas 
and  San  Martin.* 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  •  Human 
Rights,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  my 
colleagues  a  statement  from  the  Law- 
yers Committee  for  International 
Human  Rights,  summarizing  our 
progress  and  highlighting  the  work 
that  remains  to  be  done. 
STATKHEirr  or  David  Kramer.  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee roR  Irterrational  Human  Rights 
December  10.  1981  marks  the  33rd  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  universal  dec- 
Jaration  of  human  rights.  This  anniversary 
symbolizes  both  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  and  the  development  of  truly  interna- 
tional human  rights  movement  and  the 
work  that  remains  undone.  Since  1948,  the 
n.S.  and  its  western  allies  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  development  of  interna- 
tional human  rights  laws  and  institutions. 
As  we  look  to  the  future  it  is  increasingly 
important  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  continue  to  serve  in  this  leadership  ca- 
pacity. 

As  we  celebrate  Human  Rights  Day,  there 
are  constant  reminders  that  human  rights 
are  being  violated  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov, 
one  of  the  foremost  champions  of  human 
rights  in  the  world,  has  since  1980,  been 
banished  to  Gorki  where  his  freedom  of 
movement  and  expression  has  been  severely 
restricted.  He  is  currently  hospitalized  as  a 
result  of  a  fast  carried  out  by  him  and  his 
wife.  They  were  protesting  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's violation  of  their  daughter-in- 
law's  right  to  leave  the  country.  Dr.  Sakhar- 
ov's  courageous  stance  has  apparently 
caused  Soviet  authorities  to  yield  and  prom- 
ise that  an  exit  visa  will  he  issued.  It  is 
hoped   that  every   possible   effort   will   be 


made  by  the  United  States  and  others  in  the 
international  community  to  assure  that  Dr. 
Sakharov  is  allowed  to  regain  his  health 
and,  equally  important,  that  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment respect  his  rights  of  freedom  of 
movement  and  expression. 

In  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  human 
rights  abuses  remain  wide  spread.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  work  aggres- 
sively to  promote  adherence  to  internation- 
al human  rights  standards  and  to  do  so  In 
an  even  handed  manner.  Finally,  the  United 
States  must  also  indicate  its  commitment  to 
universal  human  rights  by  its  own  actions: 
ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  would  be  a  significant  step  in  this 
direction.* 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating International  Hiunan 
Rights  Day— the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  by  the  United 
Nations. 

This  past  October,  I  addressed  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in 
Munich,  West  Germany,  on  the 
Reagan  administration's  human  rights 
policy  in  Latin  America.  In  my  speech, 
I  talked  about  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  of  turning  a  blind  eye 
toward  regimes  that  commit  human 
rights  violations.  The  administration 
has  tried  to  justify  this  attitude  by 
drawing  distinctions  between  authori- 
tarian and  totalitarian  regimes.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  specious  reasoning.  I  agree 
with  V.  S.  Naipul  who  said,  "jargon 
turns  living  issues  into  abstractions." 
We  cannot  allow  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing to  prevail. 

The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs, 
a  Washington  based  research  and 
media  organization,  has  kept  a  con- 
stant watch  on  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's human  rights  policy  in  Latin 
America.  The  council  has  done  its  best 
to  urge  the  administration  to  adopt  a 
human  rights  policy  which  would  pre- 
vent the  ushering  in  of  a  new  "Dark 
Age"  for  human  rights.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  statement  made  by  COHA 
foi-  the  Record  on  the  administration's 
human  rights  policy. 

Their  statement  follows: 

Statement  op  Council  on  Hemispheric 
Appairs 

While  White  House  officials  periodically 
toast  in  a  pro-forma  exercise  our  nation's 
professed  commitment  to  human  rights, 
they  are  reasserting  a  policy  of  systemati- 
cally applying  security-oriented  solutions  to 
political,  economic  and  social  problems  in 
the  hemisphere— an  approach  that  has  been 
the  basic  cause  for  regional  Instability  and 
the  lack  of  democratic  reforms.  The  Carter 
administration,  notwithstanding  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  own  performance  In  human 
rights,  did  succeed  In  instituting  a  new  un- 
derstanding that  even  traditionally  friendly 
governments  would  be  accountable  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  treated  their  own 
citizens.  During  the  Carter  era,  officially 
conducted  terrorism  was  no  longer  dis- 
missed as  an  unfortunate  by-product  of  the 
unceasing  war  against  Communism,  particu- 
larly of  the  Cuban  variety. 


Today,  the  failings  of  certain  military  gov- 
ernments are  once  again  being  excused, 
overlooked,  and  even  distorted,  in  a  manner 
that  markedly  differs  from  post- World  War 
11  Republican  administrations  and  certainly 
from  Democratic  presidencies,  especially 
the  ideals  of  Kennedy's  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Despite  such  gestures  as  "Human  Rights 
Day,"  the  administration's  actions  speak 
louder  than  its  words,  and  its  policies  have 
served  to  generate  an  alarming  increase  in 
human  rights  abuses  in  the  hemisphere  In 
the  past  year.  Several  days  after  UN  Ambas- 
sador Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  August  visit  to 
Chile  to  explain  the  administration's  new 
Realpolitik  perspective,  four  leading  human 
rights  advocates  were  deported  from  the 
country.  Scores  more  have  been  arrested, 
expelled  from  the  country  or  banished  to  in- 
ternal exile.  More  remarkable  was  Kirkpa- 
trick's assurance  that  the  ignored  appeals 
made  by  Washington  for  the  extradition  of 
the  killers  of  Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronnie 
Moffit  would  not  longer  be  an  impediment 
to  the  full  normalization  of  U.S.-Chile  rela- 
tions. 

EXCESSES  or  ARGENTINA,  GUATEMALA,  EL 
SALVADOR  IGNORED 

Reacting  to  the  enormity  of  state  terror 
perpetrated  by  the  Argentine  military  from 
1976  to  the  present,  human  rights  activists 
in  that  country  have  become  more  vocal  in 
their  demands  for  answers  to  the  fate  of 
15,000  "disaparecidos"  and  the  1,000  politi- 
cal prisoners  still  in  Jail,  while  the  Reagan 
administration  feverishly  and  successfully 
lobbying  for  a  resumption  of  U.S.  military 
aid  by  Congress.  The  Intensifying  crisis  of 
the  Argentine  economy  under  military  guid- 
ance has  provoked  heightened  clamor  for  a 
return  to  civilian  rule,  yet  U.S.  military  sup- 
port can  only  increase  the  generals'  reti- 
cence to  stepping  down,  and  worse,  tempt 
them  to  crack  down  harder  on  dissidents. 

Although  Secretary  of  State  Haig  ex- 
presses righteous  dismay  at  the  periodic 
closing  of  La  Prensa  by  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua,  he  remains  mute  about  the 
slaughter  of  more  than  30  journalists  since 
1979  in  Guatemala,  the  murder  of  a  compa- 
rable number  of  newspaper  reporters  in  El 
Salvador,  and  the  more  than  100  journalists 
murdered  or  disappeared  in  Argentina. 
While  the  Secretary  blames  Cuba  for  fo- 
menting terrorism  In  Central  America,  he 
fails  to  explain  how  Cuba  is  related  to  the 
physical  annihilation  of  the  Christian  and 
Social  Democratic  parties  by  rightwing  Gua- 
temalan death  squads,  or  the  assassination 
of  100  university  professors  of  Guatemala's 
San  Carlos  University,  or  the  devastation  of 
entire  Indian  villages  In  that  country's  west- 
em  highlands  by  security  forces.  Instead,  he 
dispatches  his  senior  adviser.  Gen.  Vernon 
Walters,  to  assure  the  Guatemalan  military 
that  help  is  on  the  way.  Politically  motivat-. 
ed  killings  in  Guatemala  have  ballooned  to 
nearly  11,000  in  1981,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  of  the  New  York  Times,  compared 
to  3,500  in  1980. 

In  El  Salvador,  seemingly  every  State  De- 
partment assertion  of  an  increase  in  control 
by  the  Duarte  government  over  the  military 
is  followed  by  reports  of  new  and  more  out- 
rageous atrocities— forays  into  Honduran 
refugee  camps  by  Salvadoran  security 
forces,  massacres  of  fleeing  civilians  at  river 
crossings  by  the  military  with  the  aid  of 
U.S.-supplied  helicopters,  mass  executions 
of  unarmed  teenagers  in  the  streets  of  San 
Salvador  by  the  Treasury  Police.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  Reagan  administration  to  the 
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policies  of  such  extremist  regimes  is  not  to 
place  the  blame  where  it  lays,  with  the  mili- 
tary hierarchies  and  their  rightwing  ancil- 
laries.  but  rather  to  discredit  the  source  of 
the  reporting  of  these  atrocities  as  "leftwing 
propagandists."  a  charge  that  must  encom- 
pass the  bulk  of  the  international  press 
corps.  In  contrast  to  Washington's  position, 
nearly  every  non-State  Department  organi- 
zation monitoring  the  events  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala  have  reported  an  increase  in 
human  rights  violations  in  the  past  year,  a 
direct  result  of  Washington's  indifference  to 
the  excesses. 

REASSESSMENT  OP  CARTER  GAINS  IN  ORDER 

Administration  spokespersons  reasonably 
ask  what  gains  were  made  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  Latin  America  by  the 
Carter  approach  to  human  rights.  But  the 
answers  cannot  be  quantified  by  how  many 
countries  were  "won"  or  "lost."  a  tally  they 
persist  in  using.  The  U.S.'s  renewed  conunit- 
ment  to  human  rights  under  Carter  in  Latin 
America,  where  countries  periodically  have 
suffered  from  decades  of  U.S.-encouraged 
militarization,  was  essentially  based  on  the 
notion  that  this  country  was  determined  no 
longer  to  subsidize  regimes  that  pull  out  the 
fingernails  of  their  citizens.  But  today, 
human  rights  play  no  role  in  U.S.  relations 
in  the  region,  except  inasmuch  as  they  can 
be  parlayed  into  a  weapon  against  perceived 
enemies. 

The  immediate  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  begs 
the  question:  how  much  carnage  is  too 
much  for  the  U.S.  to  tolerate  on  the  part  of 
those  regimes  which  it  supports?  How  many 
atrocities  are  too  many  for  the  U.S.  to  for- 
give and  forget?  Does  a  threshold  exist 
beyond  which  our  patience  is  exhausted  and 
the  admission  is  made  that  a  government,  as 
with  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  is  irre- 
deemable? A  country-by-country  rpview  of 
the  hemisphere  has  yet  to  show  a  single  in- 
stance where  the  human  rights  record  of  a 
country  has  improved  as  a  direct  product  of 
the  Reagan  policies. 

CELEBRATION  MARKS  DECLINE  IN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

December  10th  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  UN's  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 
The  Reagan  administration  is  formally  cele- 
brating this  occasion.  But  its  effective  dis- 
mantling of  this  nation's  human  rights 
policy  fulfills  the  prophesies  of  career  For- 
eign Service  officers  made  during  the  Carter 
administration,  that  human  rights  was  just 
a  fad  that  would  fade  when  a  Republican 
came  into  office.  No  one,  however,  could 
have  foreseen  the  extreme  measures  that 
would  be  taken,  nor  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  repudiate  what  existed. 

A  strong  human  rights  policy  represents 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded.  Not  only  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  but  in  speeches  by  Washington, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  and  other  founding 
fathers,  the  theme  of  human  rights  is  re- 
peatedly advanced  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  nation  sought  independence. 
Himian  rights  is  Americanism  to  the 
marrow,  but  the  current  swiministration's 
policies  in  turning  its  back  on  this  vital 
spirit  has  alli«»d  the  U.S.  with  some  of  the 
most  notorious  regimes  in  the  modem  histo- 
ry of  the  region.  In  exchange  for  a  strong 
human  rights  commitment,  the  administra- 
tion has  substituted  meaningless  distinc- 
tions between  "quiet  diplomacy"  and  "inter- 
vening In  the  internal  affairs  of  friendly 
countries,"  and  between  authoritarian  and 
totalitarian  regimes.  It  claims  that  its  policy 
has  worked,  but  is  unable  to  point  to  a 


single  country  where  substantial  improve- 
ment has  occurred  under  Its  aegis.  What  im- 
provements have  arisen  can  be  attributed  to 
the  policies  of  the  Carter  administration, 
the  products  of  which  have  been  usurped  by 
its  successor. 

By  the  standards  of  human  rights,  the 
U.S.  has  been  led  into  a  new  Dark  Age  by  an 
insensitive  and  extremist  leadership  in 
Washington  that  takes  no  account  of  the 
frightening  toll  in  human  misery  occurring 
throughout  Latin  America  that  can  be 
linked  to  its  policies.  During  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  Reagan  seared  Carter  for  his 
double  standard  in  human  rights.  But  how 
to  describe  his  own  policies  as  anything 
other  than  a  heightening  of  this  standard, 
when  the  administration  noisily  condemns 
Nicaragua  for  Its  unfair  Jailing  of  four  busi- 
ness leaders  for  short  terms  and  totally  ig- 
nores the  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
and  victims  in  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay. 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador.  Paraguay  and  Bo- 
livia.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  com- 
memorating International  Human 
Rights  Day,  the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  work  of  human  rights 
groups  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world  who  have  worked  tirelessly  to 
further  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
The  Church  Coalition  for  Human 
Rights  in  the  Philippines  has  collected 
and  distributed  information  about 
continued  violations  of  human  rights 
under  the  Marcos  regime,  which  are  a 
troubling  note  on  this  Human  Rights 
Day.  Their  statement  follows: 
Human  Rights  Day  and  the  Human  Rights 

Situation    in    the    Philippines    by    Dr. 

Dante  C.  Simbulan.  Executive  Director. 

Church  Coalition  por  Human  Rights  in 

THE  Philippines 

Today,  while  we  join  [>eople  all  over  the 
world  in  celebrating  the  proclamation  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Filipino  people  are  culminating  a  nation- 
wide protest  campaign  against  the  absence 
and  continued  denial  of  those  basic  rights  in 
the  form  of  public  hearings  and  a  national 
assembly  of  the  victims  of  militarization 
and  the  Marcos  dictatorship,  the  survivors, 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

Indeed,  in  matters  of  human  rights,  the 
Filipino  people  have  very  little,  if  any.  to 
celebrate  under  the  Marcos  dictatorship. 

Yet.  ironically,  the  Philippine  government 
is  sitnatory  to  both  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Political  and  Civil  Rights  and 
had  likewise  ratified  the  U.N.  Covenant  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights.  It 
has  also  Incorporated  in  the  Philippine  Con- 
stitution these  basic  rights  such  as  the  right 
to  due  process,  the  right  to  be  secure 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  and  a  prohibition  against  ex  post  facto 
laws  and  bills  of  attainder,  etc. 

It  is  public  knowledge,  however,  that  since 
the  imposition  of  Martial  law  in  Septeml>er 
1972,  and  even  after  its  so-called  "lifting "  in 
January  this  year,  the  Marcos  regime  has 
continuously  violated  its  International 
human  rights  commitments  as  well  as  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
Constitution.  Like  other  dictatorships  else- 


where, the  Marcos  regime  has  given  the 
overused  excuse  that  "restrictions  may  be 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  rights  [of  citizens] 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  or  public 
safety  or  public  order." 

Mr.  Marcos  has  also  seen  to  it  that  before 
he  "lifted"  Martial  Law.  all  his  Martial  Law 
powers  were  kept  intact.  He  had  the  Consti- 
tution changed  and  made  provisions  that 
"all  proclamations,  orders,  decrees,  instruc- 
tions, and  acts  promulgated,  issued,  or  done 
by  the  Incumbent  President  shall  be  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  shall  remain  valid, 
legal,  binding,  and  effective  even  after  the 
lifting  of  Martial  Law  .  .  . "  (Art.  XVII.  Sec. 
3.  para  2  of  the  Marcos  Constitution.) 

And  so.  today,  even  after  the  "lifting"  of 
Martial  Law  and  the  "elections"  proclaimed 
as  evidence  of  Marcos'  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic practices  and  democratic  processes  by 
his  friends  In  the  U.S.  government,  we  are 
still  swamped  by  doc'imented  accounts  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights,  such  as: 

Arbitrary  arrests  and  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess; 

Systematic  and  severe  torture.  Including 
cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment 
during  the  interrogation  process: 

Indefinite  detention  without  being  in- 
formed of  the  charges  and  without  trial  for 
many  years: 

Curtailment  of  press  freedom; 

Mass  arrests,  "salvaging"  (disappear- 
ances), and  massacres  of  innocent  civilians 
in  rural  Philippines. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  from  the  accounts 
like  the  above  which  we  receive  from  the 
Philippines  that  there  Is  still  no  genuine 
rule  of  law  under  the  Marcos  government— 
in  spite  of  optimism  and  reports  of  "Im- 
provements" from  the  Stat*  Department— 
but  only  the  unchecked  power  of  Mr. 
Marcos  and  the  military  he  commands. 

We.  therefore,  call  on  everyone  to  support 
the  legitimate  struggle  of  the  Filipino 
people  to  win  l>ack  their  democratic  rights 
and  freedom  which,  for  so  long,  had  been 
denied  them.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  as- 
semble to  commemorate  the  33d  anni- 
versary of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  December  10,  1948.  By 
defining— for  the  first  time— basic 
human  rights,  this  document  set  forth 
"a  common  standard  of  achievement 
for  all  peoples  and  all  nations." 

The  concept  of  human  rights  can  be 
traced  to  Greek  city-states  thousands 
of  years  ago  where  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  individual  took  root.  It 
was  later  expoimded  upon  by  Locke 
and  Rousseau  to  inclucle  freedom  of 
conscience  and  right  of  dissent  as  in- 
alienable rights  to  which  all  individ- 
uals are  bom. 

Beginning  with  American  Presidents 
protesting  czarist  oppression  of  Jews 
in  19th  century  Russia,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  emphasiz- 
ing obligations  to  protect  and  promote 
basic  human  rights. 

Condemning  the  Armenian  massacre 
under  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Woodrow 
Wilson  declared  "The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy."  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  elaborated 
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on  the  scope  of  human  rights  by  in- 
cluding freedom  of  economic  and 
social  rights,  freedom  of  speech,  ex- 
pression and  worship,  and  freedom 
from  fear.  President  Truman's  belief 
that  a  common  respect  for  basic 
human  rights  is  a  requisite  for  peace, 
led  to  U.S.  support  of  a  worldwide 
structure— the  United  Nations— to  pro- 
mote universal  rights. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  human 
rights  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  in 
this  country,  are  abused  daily  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Eastern  Europe,  and  in 
Latin  America,  where  injustice  and 
suffering  are  never  ending:  human 
rights  commitments,  in  varying  de- 
grees, have  been  delinquent. 

I  have  consistently  spoken  out  in  op- 
position to  repressive  policies  which 
deny  human  rights  to  individuals 
throughout  the  world.  Our  task  in  im- 
plementing the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  is  far  from  complete. 
Free  men  everywhere  must  agree  that 
there  are  fewer  goals  which  merit  our 
greater  effort.  We  cannot  falter  in  the 
path  toward  equality,  freedom,  and 
basic  rights  for  every  person. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
recent  activities  of  Soviet  authorities 
in  reducing  exit  permits  for  Soviet 
Jews,  while  increasing  the  pressures  of 
harassment  and  persecution  which 
drive  individuals  to  seek  escape.  The 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
epitomizes  why  we  must  continue  our 
work  to  promote  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  from  the  Center 
for  Russian  Jewry  in  New  York  re- 
garding the  current  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  reprint  this  statement 
with  the  reminder  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

The  Unprbcedentkd  Crisis  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  Freedom  Movement 

The  Jewish  freedom  movement  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  undergoing  its  most  serious  crisis 
since  the  widespread  arrests  and  trials  of 
1970-71.  The  Soviet  authorities  are  mount- 
ing a  triple  assault— 

1.  Exit  permits  have  dropped  to  less  than 
100  families  per  month  and  are  still  declin- 
ing. The  emigration  rate  is  10  percent  of 
that  of  1979. 

2.  Ceaseless  harassment,  arrests  and  trials 
have  become  an  almost  daily  occurrence  at 
this  time. 

3.  Unparalleled  assaults  on  Jewish  self- 
study  groups  in  the  major  urban  areas. 

The  arrest  of  the  distinguished  scientist 
Dr.  Victor  Brailovsky  in  November  1980.  im- 
mediately after  the  opening  of  the  Mtulrid 
review  conference  on  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment, set  the  stage  for  an  unprecedented 
drive  to  disintegrate  the  unofficial  Jewish 
scientific  and  cultural  seminars  in  the 
USSR.  Brailovsky  had  been  both  the  leader 
of  the  most  important  of  the  scientific  semi- 
nars and  chief  editor  of  the  unofficial  cul- 
tural journal.  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  recent  weeks,  at  least  two  dozen  Jewish 
cultural  activists  have  had  their  homes 
raided,  been  interrogated,  arrested  and 
brought  to  trial  by  the  KGB  in  Moscow, 


Leningrad,  Kiev.  Odessa,  Vilnius,  Kharkov, 
Kishinev  and  Sverdlovsk. 

After  the  July  1981  trial  of  Evgeny  lein  in 
Leningrad,  a  new  phase  opened  with  the 
raids  on  the  homes  of  Roald  Zelichonok, 
also  of  Leningrad,  and  the  long-suffering 
Eitan  Pinkelstein  in  Vilnius,  followed  by 
their  interrogations,  stated  to  be  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  Lev  Shefer  and 
Vladimir  Yelchin  of  Sverdlovsk. 

On  October  12th,  95  Moscow  unofficial 
Hebrew  teachers  and  their  students  coura- 
geously appeared  at  the  Supreme  Soviet  to 
present  a  letter  complaining  about  their  sys- 
tematic persecution.  Four  days  later.  KGB 
and  policemen  burst  into  the  homes  of  lead- 
ing Jewish  culturalists  Pavel  Abramovich, 
Natasha  Khassina  and  Yuli  Kosharovsky. 
confiscating  sackfuls  of  printed  materials, 
books,  typewriters,  tape  records  and  even 
radios.  In  the  words  of  a  witness,  "they  took 
every  scrap  of  paper  with  a  Hebrew  letter 
on  it,  and  everything  that  mentioned  the 
word  Jew"  was  immediately  regarded  as  evi- 
dence", even  Khassinas  Jewish  wedding 
certificate  and  her  daughters  schoolbooks. 

On  October  21st  and  22nd,  Sverdlovsky 
KGB  investigator  Filatov  interrogated 
Abramovich.  Khassina  and  Kosharovsky  at 
the  Moscow  prosecutor's  office.  He  called 
them  "fascist  thugs",  and  it  appears  that  he 
is  preparing  a  case  against  them  as  "Zionist 
spies  engaged  in  anti-Soviet  activity". 

One  of  Russia's  most  experienced  Jewish 
activists  summed  up  the  problem:  "The  situ- 
ation is  critical  .  .  .  They  want  to  blow  this 
thing  up  to  a  major  trial,  not  In  Moscow, 
where  the  Western  press  is  concentrated, 
but  In  a  provincial  city  where  protests  could 
be  muted.  I  have  the  feeling  that  they 
would  like  to  put  Pavel.  Yuli  and  Natasha 
away,  and  they  found  somebody  [Filatov] 
who  would  do  it  for  them." 

Immediate  protest  action  targeted  at  Am- 
bassador Anatoly  Dobrynin  In  Washington, 
at  the  Soviet  leadership  In  Moscow,  at  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  review  conference  In 
Madrid  and  at  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission meeting  In  Geneva  Is  called  for  to 
halt  this  most  dangerous  Kremlin  move  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  cultural  movement  in 
the  U.S.S.R.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Elliott  Abrams  was  sworn  in  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights.  Finally,  after  11  months,  we 
have  a  person  in  that  office  chaj-ged 
with  carrying  out  the  moral  purposes 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  While  we  will 
not  always  agree  with  him,  we  must 
also  say  that  he  is  light  years  ahead  in 
his  understanding  of  human  rights 
than  was  Ernest  Lefevre  or  most  of 
the  people  considered  for  this  office. 

I  think  it  is  therefore  appropriate 
that  we  lay  out  an  agenda  for  Mr. 
Abrams.  I  have  such  an  agenda.  It  has 
nine  points. 

But  first,  I  think  we  should  reflect 
back  on  the  history  of  the  human 
rights  movement.  When  the  world  was 
larger— when  transportation  and  com- 
munication were  much  slower— we  did 
not  pay  that  much  attention  to  what 
happened  to  other  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

So  an  old  legal  tradition  grew  up: 
The  individual  was  not  an  apt  subject 
of  international  law.  What  a  nation 
did  with  its  own  individual  citizens  was 


its  own  business,  an  internal  affair.  It 
was  of  no  legitimate  concern  to  other 
nations. 

But  as  so  often  happens,  time  gives 
way  to  events.  When  we  say  one  of  the 
most  advanced  countries  in  the  world 
descend  into  barbarism— and  saw  the 
resultant  holocaust— our  ideas 
changed. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  that  holocaust, 
we  decided— in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  1948— that  the  con- 
cept that  the  individual  was  not  an  apt 
subject  for  international  law— was  an 
old  concept,  which  we  could  no  longer 
harbor. 

We  recognized  that  when  a  govern- 
ment of  a  country  persecutes,  tortures, 
and  puts  to  death  its  own  citizens,  the 
citizens  of  that  country  have  to  turn 
for  help  outside  their  own  border. 

But  the  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  was  just  that— a  declaration,  it 
had  no  binding  effect. 

To  put  this  nonbinding  declaration 
into  effect,  the  United  Nations  decided 
they  would  provide  three  convenants: 
The  Covenant  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide; 
the  Covenant  on  Political  and  Civil 
Rights;  the  Covenants  in  Social.  Cul- 
tural and  Economic  Rights. 

By  1949.  the  Genocide  Convention 
became  part  of  the  U.N.  Treaty.  It  was 
not,  however,  taken  up  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  until  1974  and  it  was  defeated 
twice  by  filibuster.  The  other  cov- 
enants which  were  completed  In  1966 
were  not  sent  to  the  Senate  until  1978 
by  President  Carter.  They  are  still  lan- 
guishing in  the  Senate. 

So  here  we  are.  the  United  States 
says  we  are  in  favor  of  human  rights, 
yet  we  are  unwilling  to  bind  ourselves 
in  treaty  form  with  other  countries  to 
see  that  even  the  most  basic  human 
rights  are  observed.  Wherever  I  go  in 
the  world  and  talk  with  government 
leaders  about  human  rights,  they 
always  bring  that  up  to  me. 

Nonetheless,  the  declaration  and 
those  three  covenants  represent  real 
progress— an  affirmation  that  what 
happens  in  other  countries  at  the 
hands  of  the  government  is  a  legiti- 
mate concern  and  a  cause  for  action 
by  other  governments  of  the  world. 

In  1975  we  took  another  step.  I  in- 
troduced legislation— now  know  as  the 
Harkin  amendment— which  prohibits 
economic  aid  to  governments  engaged 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  the  basic  human  rights  of 
their  citizens.  That  is  section  116  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

It  was  the  first  time  we— as  a 
nation— were  willing  to  put  our  con- 
cern for  human  rights  into  operative 
law.  And  we  did  it  with  the  support  of 
the  Democratic  Congress  which  ap- 
proved it  and  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent who  signed  it. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  renewed  and 
extended.  Similar  language  now  covers 
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military  aid  and  sales,  the  way  U.S. 
votes  in  the  multilateral  development 
banks  and  the  dispensing  of  OPIC  in- 
surance and  Public  Law  480  food  for 
peace  loans. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  took  office,  he 
embraced  human  rights  as  his  own. 
Human  rights  had  a  shaky  start  in  the 
Carter  administration.  There  was 
great  bureaucratic  resistance.  The 
policy  was  often  faltering  and  incon- 
sistent. The  Carter  administration 
stood  silent  as  tens,  if  not  himdreds  of 
thousands,  of  people  were  killed  by 
the  Indonesian  Army  in  East  Timor. 

But  the  policy  was  gradually  imple- 
mented. Human  rights  concerns— the 
plight  of  political  prisoners,  torture, 
disappearances,  killings— became  regu- 
lar subjects  for  bilateral  discussion  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
governments.  The  racial  war  in  Rho- 
desia was  resolved  and  the  new  nation 
of  Zlmbawe  emerged.  Nigeria,  Peru. 
Ecuador,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
all  moved  to  democracy  and  greater 
respect  for  human  rights. 

But  now  I  must  speak  candidly.  The 
last  year  has  not  been  a  happy  or  even 
satisfactory  one  for  the  human  rights 
movement.  The  people  of  Poland  have 
succeeded  against  enormous  odds  in 
achieving  greater  freedom;  their 
achievement  is  heartening  to  us  all. 
However,  state-sponsored  terrorism  in 
Central  America  has  escalated.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  Its  fierce 
campaign  against  dissidents.  Including 
the  courageous  Andre  Sakharov.  Re- 
pression has  worsened  dramatically  in 
South  Korea. 

In  Washington,  the  administration 
has  given  occasional  lipservice  to 
human  rights,  but  no  real  support. 
The  new  administration's  efforts  to 
distance  itself  from  the  policies  of  its 
predecessor  have  been  clumsy,  abra- 
sive, and  callous. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
often  denounced  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's human  rights  policy  as  too 
loud,  too  public,  too  harsh  on  some, 
and  too  lenient  on  others.  But  we 
know  that  most  of  the  time  the  Carter 
administration  relied  on  the  "quiet  di- 
plomacy" that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion purports  to  practice. 

Human  rights  concerns  were  con- 
veyed through  private  diplomatic 
channels;  these  messages  carried  with 
them  the  implicit  threat  of  public  crit- 
icism, or  reduction  in  assistance,  as  a 
spur  to  action.  As  a  rule,  countries 
were  given  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
dress human  rights  violations  quietly 
and  without  embarassment. 

We  all  acknowledge  the  Carter 
policy  has  flaws,  but  in  comparison 
with  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past  11 
months,  it  is  a  model  of  sobriety  and 
effectiveness. 

Since  January  20.  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  launched  a  full-scale 
attack  on  the  policy  of  human  rights. 
The  new  administration  signaled  its 


intentions  very  early  by  nominating 
Ernest  Lefevre  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights.  This  man 
had  opposed  the  Carter  administra- 
tion step  by  step  in  its  successful  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  in  Zimbabwe. 
And  worse,  he  had  called  for  the 
repeal  of  all  human  rights  law  on  the 
premise  that  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  were  no  concern  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  its  credit  soundly  defeated 
that  nomination.  But  in  the  mean- 
time. Secretary  Haig  announced  that 
international  terrorism  had  replaced 
human  rights  as  the  principal  concern 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Despite  section 
502b  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  lays  out  a  clear  relationship  be- 
tween the  observance  of  human  rights 
and  a  government's  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive U.S.  arms.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance.  James 
Buckley,  announced  new  guidelines  to 
govern  foreign  military  sales,  not  one 
of  which  was  human  rights. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
placed quiet  diplomacy  with  acquies- 
cent diplomacy.  Vice  President  Bush 
gushes  about  the  "democratic"  charac- 
ter of  the  dictatorial  government  of 
the  Philippines.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Enders  touts  El  Salvador— whose 
brutal  military  commanders  are  com- 
pletely beyond  control— as  a  progres- 
sive centrist  republic.  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick  defers  to  the  Argen- 
tine Government  and  refuses  to  meet 
with  the  Mothers  of  the  Plaza  del 
Mayo  or  any  other  human  rights 
groups  in  South  America. 

Two  days  after  i^anbassador  Kirkpat- 
rick visited  Chile  in  August  and  publi- 
cally  embraced  the  Pinochet  govern- 
ment, four  opposition  leaders  includ- 
ing the  head  of  the  Chilean  Human 
Rights  Commission  were  expelled 
from  the  country.  Since  then,  the  ad- 
ministration has  signaled  the  Chilean 
Government  that  if  Congress  lifts  the 
arms  embargo  it  will  resume  a  military 
relationship  with  that  very  repressive 
government. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  continually 
escalates  his  rhetoric  to  new  levels  of 
cold  war  sloganeering. 

Secretary  Haig  muses  to  the  press  on 
almost  a  daily  basis  about  blockading, 
destabilizing,  or  invading  Nicaragua. 
He  ignores  the  evident  fact  that  while 
the  leaders  of  Nicaragua's  peaceful  op- 
position face  increasing  restrictions, 
even  imprisonment,  the  leaders  of  El 
Salvador's  and  Guatemala's  peaceful 
oppositions  are  in  exile  or  dead,  either 
way  the  victims  of  government-con- 
doned death  squads. 

And  yet.  today  Nicaragua  receives 
the  bullying;  the  Salvadorans  receive 
the  guns.  This  is  not  quiet  diplomacy. 
This  is  not  evenhanded  policy. 

Moderates  within  the  Nlcaragvian 
Government  have  told  me  personally 
that  the  Reagan-Haig  rhetoric  has  one 


effect;  it  is  undermining  their  position 
and  aiding  the  most  hard-line  and  re- 
pressive faction  in  the  government. 

Helping  democratic  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua, or  anywhere  else  in  Central 
America,  is  obviously  not  a  priority  for 
the  administration.  The  conclusion  is 
harsh,  but  the  facts  allow  no  other. 
The  priority,  instead,  is  for  the  United 
States  to  dominate. 

The  United  States  need  not.  caruiot. 
and  should  not  dominate  Central 
America.  The  people  of  that  region  are 
capable  of  governing  their  own  lives 
and  futures. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  articulated  this 
premise,  37  years  ago  when  he  spoke 
of  the  four  freedoms,  one  of  which 
was  the  freedom  from  fear. 

The  guiding  principle  for  achieving 
freedom  from  fear,  for  promoting 
human  rights  should  be  this:  Those 
leaders  who  do  murder,  torture,  or  ar- 
bitrarily imprison  their  opponents, 
should  not  receive  U.S.  assistance. 

Mankind  has  not  dropped  down  to 
three  freedoms  just  because  51  per- 
cent of  the  American  voters  preferred 
Mr.  Reagan  in  the  last  election. 

The  freedom  from  fear— the  respect 
for  the  physical  integrity  of  each 
person— will  always  stand  as  the  basis 
for  all  human  rights,  the  fimdamental 
ideal  that  brings  us  together  here  to 
observe  this  special  day. 

I  think  we  should  welcome  Elliott 
Abrams  to  his  new  job.  He  seems  to  be 
a  man  of  intelligence  and  good  faith, 
and  we  wish  him  well. 

He  can,  if  he  chooses,  help  end  the 
hypocrisy  and  callousness  that  has 
characterized  the  administration's 
nonpolicy  on  human  rights. 

In  the  spirit  of  constructive  criticism 
and  cooperation,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  present  a  nine- 
point  agenda  for  human  rights  action. 
It  is  an  agenda  of  practical  principles. 
Specific  proposals  for  policy  accompa- 
ny each  principle.  None  of  the  points 
clash  with  Mr.  Abrams  statements  on 
human  rights.  All  of  the  points  would 
help  to  advance  American  interests,  to 
ease  suffering,  and  to  save  lives. 

My  proposed  agenda  has  three  sec- 
tions: The  first  concerns  human  rights 
laws;  the  second,  human  rights  diplo- 
macy; the  third,  human  rights  symbol- 
ism. 

Most  important  is  the  law:  Simply 
put.  Mr.  Abrams  should  make  certain 
that  the  administration  obeys  the  laws 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  which  has  passed 
several  general  human  rights  laws  in 
recent  years.  This  legislation  denies 
foreign  assistance  to  governments 
guilty  of  a  "consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized hiunan  rights."  Here  is  the 
agenda: 

Point  1.  respect  the  law  prohibiting 
arms,  whether  sold  or  given,  to  govern- 
ments with  miserable  human  rights 
records. 
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To  cite  only  the  most  blatant  case, 
Mr.  Abrams  should  urge  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  immediately  reject  the 
Guatemalan  military  regime's  pending 
request  for  helicopter  and  airplane 
parts.  The  Guatemalan  military  has 
become  the  Khmer  Rouge  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  it  is  a  small 
clique  of  ruthless  men  willing  to  cause 
any  level  of  suffering  and  death 
among  innocent  people  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  own  grip  on  power. 

The  American-made  helicopter  and 
attack  planes  the  military  wants  to 
put  into  action  will  not  counter  any 
external  threat.  You  and  I  know  that 
they  will  instead  be  used  to  kill  peas- 
ants and  Indians  in  remote  areas  who 
protest  against  army  massacres  and 
land  seizures. 

Mr.  Abrams  knows  this  too  and 
should  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  spare  parts  are  not  sold. 

Point  2.  if  aid  to  a  human  rights  vio- 
lator is  considered  absolutely  neces- 
sary, inform  the  Congress  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  which  justi- 
fy it. 

Mr.  Abraans  ought  to  prepare  such 
an  explanation  for  the  sale  of  fighter 
jets  and  the  provision  of  economic  aid 
to  Pakistan.  That  country  remains 
under  martial  law.  General  Zia  has 
jailed  key  political  leaders  and  has  ef- 
fectively handcuffed  the  nation's  judi- 
cial system.  Such  an  explanation 
would  make  it  clear  to  General  Zia 
that  the  United  States  demands 
human  rights  improvements  as  a  con- 
dition for  future  aid. 

Point  3,  do  not  sell  prescribed  crime 
control  equipment  to  the  internal  se- 
curity forces  of  governments  that  rou- 
tinely violate  human  rights.  The  law 
forbids  such  sales. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  re- 
cently sold  $1  million  worth  of  com- 
munications equipment  to  the  internal 
security  forces  of  Syria,  one  of  the 
worst  violators  of  human  rights  in  the 
Middle  East.  Mr.  Abrams  should  block 
any  future  sales  to  Syria  until  that 
Government  changes  its  repressive 
ways  and  opens  up  its  prisons  to  the 
Red  Cross. 

Point  4,  vote  against  World  Bank 
and  other  multilateral  development 
bank  loans  to  gross  and  consistent  vio- 
lators of  human  rights.  The  law  re- 
quires a  vote  of  "No,"  or  an  absten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Abrams  should  insist  that  U.S. 
delegates  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  vote  "No"  or  abstain  on 
future  votes  regarding  loans  to  Chile. 
Amnesty  International  and  other 
groups  have  documented  increasing 
torture  and  arbitrary  arrests  in  Chile. 
More  thai.  1,200  disappeared  persons 
remain  unaccounted  for. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  U.S.  ab- 
stains on  such  votes,  Mr.  Abrams 
ought  to  notify  the  Chileans  privately 
of  specific  human  rights  cases  that 
concern  the  United  States.  This  will 


demonstrate  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
human  rights  without  creating  a 
public  confrontation. 

This  should  also  be  done  on  votes  to 
Uruguay.  Paraguay,  Argentina.  South 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 

Point  5,  bar  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  from  providing 
loan  guarantees  for  business  projects 
in  countries  with  poor  human  rights 
records.  This  point  is  written  into  the 
Corporation's  charter. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  human 
rights  amendment  in  1978,  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  not  obeyed  the  law.  It 
has  only  denied  those  applications  for 
OPIC  insurance  or  loans  for  projects 
in  which  the  host  government  directly 
participates.  At  the  very  minimum,  I 
believe,  the  Carter  administration  vio- 
lated the  law  in  the  case  of  20  differ- 
ent projects  in  1978  and  1979.  Projects 
were  approved  for  the  countries  of  El 
Salvador,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines. 
Haiti,  and  Pakistan. 

I  urge  Elliott  Abrams.  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  to  review  the  law,  its  legisla- 
tive history  and  past  practices.  This  is 
an  easy  place  for  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  show  a  greater  commitment 
to  human  rights  and  observance  of  the 
human  rights  laws. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  can  happen  if 
we  are  not  careful.  Recently  Texaco 
Oil  Co.  applied  for  a  multimillion- 
dollar  OPIC  loan  guarantee  for  an 
energy  project  in  Guatemala. 

Think  about  it.  Texaco  is  a  corpora- 
tion that  made  $1.8  billion  in  profit  In 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  Like 
the  Reagan  administration,  they  are 
big  supporters  of  free  enterprise.  Yet 
they  applied  for  a  U.S.  Government 
guarantee— for  a  project  that  would 
benefit  only  them,  and  the  repressive 
Government  of  Guatemala. 

Such  a  guarantee  would  have  violat- 
ed human  rights  law;  it  would  have 
defied  a  congressional  resolution  that 
OPIC  not  assist  big  oil  companies;  and 
it  would  have  flown  in  the  face  of  the 
administration's  professed  belief  in 
free  enterprise. 

Well— I  am  happy  to  report— Texaco 
withdrew  its  loan  application.  But  we. 
and  Mr.  Abrams,  must  be  vigilant. 
Texaco  and  the  other  big  oil  compa- 
nies and  conglomerates  will  be  back 
with  their  plans  to  aid  repressive  re- 
gimes and  "destabilize"  governments 
that  they  do  not  like. 

Effective  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  not 
solely  restricted  to  complying  with  the 
various  human  rights  laws.  The 
United  States  can  also  effectively  act 
to  improve  the  human  rights  situation 
through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels. 
Point  6.  link  trade  concessions  with 
the  human  rights  situation. 

Today.  Jewish  emigration  from  Ro- 
mania is  at  a  10-year  low.  Before  Ro- 
mania is  granted  "Most  Favored 
Nation"  status.  Mr.  Abrams  should  es- 
tablish an  agreement  for  a  reasonable 
figure  on  Jewish  emigration. 


Point  7.  take  unilateral  diplomatic 
action  to  demonstrate  our  willingness 
to  promote  human  rights  throughout 
the  world,  even  in  countries  where  we 
lack  influence. 

With  few  ties  to  Ethiopia,  a  revolu- 
tionary country  in  the  Soviet  orbit,  we 
have  little  leverage  to  ease  that  gov- 
ernment's repressive  ways.  But  the 
United  States  can  help.  We  can  aid  the 
Falasha,  Ethiopia's  black  Jews,  who 
face  particularly  harsh  suppression. 
Mr.  Abrams  can  urge  the  creation  of  a 
special  preferential  status  under  the 
Refugee  Act  that  would  enable  the  Fa- 
lasha to  enter  the  United  States. 
Finally,  the  area  of  symbolic  action. 
These  are  moves  that  underscore,  re- 
iterate, and  dramatize  the  depth  of 
the  American  belief  that  human  rights 
are  a  prerequisite  to  a  just  and  safe 
world.  They  carmot  substitute  for 
obeying  the  human  rights  laws  or  for 
taking  forceful  diplomatic  action. 
They  complement,  not  roplace,  sub- 
stantive human  rights  action. 

Point  8.  use  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies  to  gain  the 
support  of  allies  for  the  U.S.  human 
rights  position. 

Mr.  Abrams  ought  to  lobby  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  the  U.N.  Trust 
Fund.  The  FMnd  sponsors  education 
and  training  for  black  South  Africans. 
It  is  a  modest  program  calling  for  only 
$400,000  in  U.S.  expenditures.  The  in- 
clusion and  increase  of  this  funding  in 
the  current  foreign  aid  bill  would 
prove  the  U.S.  support  for  the  human 
rights  aspiration  of  South  Africa's 
black  majority. 

Point  9.  ask  American  Embassy  per- 
sonnel to  meet  with  human  rights  ad- 
vocates, opposition  leaders,  clergy,  and 
ordinary  citizens  involved  in  human 
rights  cases.  These  meetings  need  not 
be  publicized  for  them  to  deliver  a 
quiet,  powerful  message  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  case  of  Argentina.  Mr. 
Abrams  should  end  the  Kirkpatrick 
policy  of  disdaining  the  Argentine 
human  rights  movement.  We  should 
have  regular  contact  with  the  Mothers 
of  the  Plaza  del  Mayo.  They  and  other 
groups  can  help  the  United  States 
gather  information  for  the  annual 
State  Department  human  rights  re- 
ports, and  help  the  United  States 
show  its  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
democracy. 

Embassy  officials  might  also  meet 
with  Bishop  Tutu  and  other  represent- 
atives of  the  church  in  South  Africa. 

This  is  a  modest  agenda,  a  starting 
point,  a  set  of  recommendations  to 
point  Mr.  Abrams  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  it  is  people  who 
make  government.  It  has  forgotten 
that  U.S.  economic  and  military  sup- 
port for  murder  and  torture  discredits 
"quiet"   U.S.   support   for  democracy 
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and  justice.  It  has  forgotten  that  gov- 
ernment by  force  can  only  succeed  for 
so  long,  and  that  when  force  yields  to 
popular  pressure,  the  people  do  not 
forget  who  has  befriended  them.  For 
such  a  case  of  amnesia,  there  is  only 
one  cure:  the  constant  reminders  of 
the  American  people  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

When  the  founders  of  our  country 
declared  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights."  they 
voiced  the  conviction  that  has  inspired 
and  united  Americans  ever  since— the 
conviction  that  human  beings  every- 
where are  bom  with  certain  rights, 
and  that  no  government  can  justifi- 
ably deny  these  rights. 

Mr.  Abrams  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration would  do  well  to  reaffirm 
their  commitment  to  this  simple  but 
eloquent  premise.* 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
recognizing  International  Human 
Rights  Day. 

Today  marks  the  34th  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  and  the  shocking  atroc- 
ities which  had  taken  place,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  took  a  stand  togeth- 
er in  defense  of  all  persons  and  recog- 
nized and  affirmed  the  basic  integrity 
of  all  human  beings.  Today  we  find 
that  more  and  more  people  have  been 
wrongfully  incarcerated,  have  faced 
internal  exile  because  of  their  political 
beliefs,  and  have  suffered  arbitrary 
harassment  and  cruel  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  government.  Many  are 
living  under  violence  and  oppression 
and  are  intimidated  and  threatened  by 
insurgent  guerrilla  forces  and  orga- 
nized international  terrorists.  Their 
lives  are  being  broken  by  civil  strife, 
armed  conflict,  widespread  prejudice, 
and  ethnic,  political,  and  institutional 
rivalries.  For  many,  the  future  is 
crumbling  in  the  face  of  chronic  eco- 
nomic instability,  endemic  develop- 
ment problems,  and  rapid  population 
growth.  And  for  literally  millions,  the 
interminable  suffering  of  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  poverty  continues  and  wors- 
ens. 

More  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  has  a  special 
commitment  and  responsibility  to  help 
foster  peace  and  social  justice  in  the 
world.  Our  history,  our  values,  our 
principles,  and  our  goals  as  a  nation 
compel  us  to  stand  as  a  beacon  of  free- 
dom to  the  world's  oppressed.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  I 
have  heard  first  hand  the  stories  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  whose  lives  have 
been  devastated  by  the  suspicious  dis- 
appearance or  murder  of  a  relative. 
These  people  live  in  dread  fear  know- 
ing that  their  lives  are  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  powers  that  be. 


We  in  the  United  States  are  the  for- 
tunate ones.  We  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  travel  freely,  to  voice  our 
opinions,  to  determine  the  leadership 
of  our  Goverrmient.  to  worship  in  the 
manner  we  choose,  to  have  access  to  a 
free  flow  of  information,  and  to  have 
the  chance  to  pursue  a  productive  life. 
When  we  think  today  of  the  tragic 
ordeal  that  internationally  acclaimed 
scientist  and  human  rights  activist 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Yelena 
Boimer  have  suffered  through  these 
past  19  days,  and  of  the  emotional 
trauma  of  their  son  Alexey  Semyenov 
and  daughter-in-law  Liza  Alekseyeva. 
we  cannot  as  a  nation  stand  idly  by 
while  the  Soviet  Union  continues  this 
inhumane  treatment.  We  find  the  dis- 
passion  of  the  Soviet  Union  intoler- 
able. And  we  as  a  government  and  as  a 
people  have  spoken  openly  and  force- 
fully to  those  who  continue  to  pawn 
and  sacrifice  irmocent  human  beings. 

America  will  continue  its  vigil,  and 
the  world  will  know  that  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  lies  deep  in  our 
spirit  and  our  dreams,  never  to  be 
compromised.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  in 
this  reaffirmation  of  the  innate  integ- 
rity of  all  individuals,  and  our  Wation's 
firm  resolve  to  foster  the  principles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  crimes  of  the  Khomeini  regime  in 
Iran  were  taking  place  in  a  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  there 
would  be  a  sustained  furor  in  this 
country  condemning  the  human  rights 
situation  in  that  country.  There  is  a 
curious  lack  of  interest  in  the  Iranian 
post-Shah  human  rights  record,  how- 
ever, despite  the  fact  that  it  is  far 
worse. 

Among  the  many  groups  suffering 
the  orgy  of  repression  and  terrorism  in 
Iran  are  the  American  Christian  com- 
munity, Iranian  Jews,  and  so-called 
leftists.  The  murder  of  members  of 
the  Baha'i  faith  verges  on  genocide. 
The  Khomeini  fanatics  have  even 
taken  to  killing  children. 

Freedom  House,  the  New  York-based 
human  rights  monitoring  organiza- 
tion, has  issued  a  statement  calling  at- 
tention to  the  situation  in  Iran.  "Op- 
pression in  Iran  *  •  •  exceeds  that  of 
the  days  of  the  late  Shah."  the  state- 
ment of  Freedom  House  reads.  "By 
and  large  America  remains  silent." 
Freedom  House  says. 

I  reprint  for  the  Members  the  state- 
ment of  Freedom  House. 
Statement   of   Freedom   House— December 

10.  1981— American  Response  to  Human 

Rights  Denials  in  Iran 

Recent  history  has  caused  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  Iran  to  become  inex- 
orably intertwined.  For  many  years  we  were 
the  "outside  power"  Iran  looked  to  for  disin- 
terested aid  in  its  transition  to  a  modem  na- 
tionstate.  Under  the  Shah  our  embrace 
become  too  close,  so  close  that  when  the 
Shah  fell,  we  became  the  public  scapegoat 


for  all  Iran's  ills.  Yet  the  Carter  administra- 
tiot;  has  also  been  credited  with  spawning 
and  then  protecting  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement  that  brought  down  the  Shah. 
And  Iranian  students,  the  largest  foreign 
student  contingent  In  America,  were  a  vital 
component  in  the  rebellion. 

Today  the  oppression  in  Iran— execution, 
imprisonment,  torture,  the  denial  of  basic 
rights  of  exijression.  organization,  religious 
dissent,  and  gender  inequality— exceeds  that 
in  the  days  of  the  late  Shah.  Again.  Iranian 
dissidents,  refugees  from  oppression,  escape 
into  freedom  in  the  West,  the  recently 
hated  West. 

By  and  large  America,  remains  silent.  We 
speak  of  Cuba,  the  USSR,  South  Africa,  but 
allow  the  flagrant  abuses  in  Iran  to  fall 
below  the  horizon  of  our  view. 

Understandably,  most  Americans  have 
little  sympathy  for  Iranian  victims,  often 
the  very  Iranians  who  recently  reviled  us. 
Yet  in  our  preoccupations  and  hurt  we  are 
in  danger  of  repeating  for  the  next  genera- 
tion the  mistakes  of  the  last.  A  test  of  our 
dedication  to  human  rights  must  be  to 
extend  our  concern  to  all  peoples,  to  put  our 
country  firmly  against  all  oppressions.  Let 
us  unequivocably  denounce  this  new  terror, 
even  if  we  cannot  for  the  moment  affect  it. 
Only  by  building  this  record  will  we  be  in  a 
position  at  some  future  time  to  support 
positively  the  efforts  of  yet  another  Iran  to 
create  the  institutions  of  a  more  democratic 
society.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  participate  in  the  com- 
memoration of  International  Hiunan 
Rights  Day.  Too  often,  the  issue  of 
international  human  rights  is  pushed 
to  the  bottom  of  our  political  agenda. 
Today's  proceedings  provide  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  to  focus  national  and 
international  attention  on  present-day 
struggles  for  human  rights  and  moral 
justice. 

The  Human  Rights  Conmiission  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  recently  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  state  of  affairs  in  Guate- 
mala. The  distressing  results  of  that 
investigation  are  contained  in  concise 
report,  which  I  would  like  to  introduce 
into  the  record.  It  is  my  hope  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sion, there  will  be  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  gross  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Guatemala.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Conunission 
and  ite  able  Chairman,  Mr.  Tom  Farer 
of  the  Rutgers  Law  School,  for  their 
work  in  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention and  for  their  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  Thank  you. 
Organization  of  American  States  Human 
Rights  Report— October  13.  1981 
A.  conclusions 
1.  In  the  light  of  the  events  and  consider- 
ations described  above,  as  a  general  conclu- 
sion the  Interamerican  Commission  on 
Human  Righu  points  out  the  alarming  vio- 
lence which  has  been  manifested  in  recent 
years  in  Guatemala,  which  has  been  insti- 
gated or  tolerated  by  the  government, 
which  has  not  adopted  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  stop  it.  This  violence  has  translated 
into  an  extremely  high  number  of  lives  and 
signifies    an    generalized    deterioration    in 
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human  rights  established  by  the  American 
Convention  of  Human  Rights. 

2.  If  is  true  that  the  number  of  victims 
produced  by  this  violence  has  reached  all 
sectors  of  the  society— including  the  Armed 
Forces  and  those  who  control  political  and 
economic  power— there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
violence  has  had  greatest  impact  on  leaders 
of  opposition  political  parties,  trade  union- 
ists, priests,  lawyers,  journalists,  professors 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  peas- 
ants and  indigenous  peoples  who  have  been 
assassinated. 

3.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases, 
deaths  caused  by  the  violence  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  illegal  executions  and  disappear- 
ances carried  out  by  the  security  forces  or 
paramilitarv  groups  who  are  acting  in  close 
collaboration  with  goverrmient  authorities, 
without  these  authorities  providing  ade- 
quate investigation  as  to  the  authors  of 
these  crimes. 

4.  These  illegal  executions  and  disappear- 
ances, besides  violating  the  right  to  life, 
have  created  an  endemic  climate  of  extreme 
insecurity  and  terror,  which  signifies  a  sub- 
version of  the  State  of  Law  and.  in  practice, 
inhibits  the  great  majority  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  American  Convention  of 
Human  Rights. 

5.  The  generalized  violence  which  exists  in 
Guatemala  has  signified,  as  has  been  dem- 
onstrated .  in  different  chapters  of  this 
report,  that  the  right  to  personal  freedom, 
to  security  and  integrity,  to  justice  and  due 
process,  to  freedom  of  belief  and  religion, 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  to  free 
association,  as  well  as  political  rights,  are  by 
these  acts  seriously  affected  and  limited, 
nevertheless  the  Constitution  and  Guatema- 
lan law  give  formal  recognition  to  these 
rights. 

6.  The  great  socio-economic  disparities 
which  exist  between  various  sectors  of  the 
Guatemalan  population  have  contributed  to 
generalized  violence  in  the  country.  These 
dLsparities.  among  other  aspects,  are  mani- 
fested by  the  total  lack  of  relationship  be- 
tween the  economic  growth  which  Guate- 
mala has  experienced  in  recent  years  and 
the  quality  of  life  of  half  of  the  country's 
population,  whose  economic  and  social 
rights  especially  in  respect  to  basic  necessi- 
ties in  health,  nutrition  and  education  are 
not  fulf Uled. 

B.  HECOMMENSATIONS 

In  consideration  of  these  conclusions,  the 
Interamcrican  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Guatemalan  Government: 

1.  Take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  gross  violations  to  the  right  to 
life;  terminate  the  participation  and  toler- 
ance of  government  authorities  and  para- 
military groups  in  the  violence  and  terror- 
ism: investigate  and  punish  rigorously  those 
responsible  for  such  acts. 

2.  Investigate  and  punish  with  full  rigor  of 
the  law  those  responsible  for  illegal  execu- 
tions, disappearances,  arbitrary  detentions 
and  torturing. 

3.  Guarantee  the  liberty  of  association, 
the  right  to  meetings,  and  trade  union 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Guatemalan  Con- 
stitution and  the  American  Convention  of 
Human  Rights. 

4.  Carry  out  a  profound  and  total  reorga- 
nization of  Judicial  Power  which  will  make 
this  possible.  Once  the  human  and  material 
resources  are  available,  give  them  sufficient 
autonomy  and  power  to  investigate  with  ef- 
ficiency suid  depth  human  rights  violations 
and  to  sanction  without  fear  of  reprisals. 


those  who  are  found  responsible  for  these 
abuses,  who  ever  they  may  be. 

5.  Initiate  a  broad  dialogue  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  sectors  of  Guatemalan  soci- 
ety which  can  contribute  to  end  the  violence 
and  allow  a  solution  to  social  and  economic 
problems  through  peaceful  and  democratic 
processes.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  celebrat- 
ing International  Human  Rights  Day. 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

We  in  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of 
our  efforts  to  place  our  country 
squarely  on  the  high  road  of  human 
rights  throught  legislation  and  the  ef- 
forts of  many  of  us  to  relieve  op- 
pressed people  across  the  globe  and 
here  at  home. 

These  efforts  have  saved  lives,  have 
reduced  the  still  all  too  widespread  use 
of  torture,  and  have  given  hope  to  the 
voices  of  freedom  in  many  countries. 

We  have  a  continuing  obligation  to 
go  on  with  this  work  to  bring  good 
news  to  the  poor  and  we  must  contin- 
ue to  hear  and  act  on  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  whether  they  be  victims  of 
the  excesses  of  the  right  such  as  in 
Haiti  or  South  Africa  or  of  the  left  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Indochina,  and  so 
forth. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  speaking 
with  the  wisdom  and  strength  derived 
from  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  black  freedom  struggle, 
spoke  to  the  essence  of  the  human 
rights  struggle  when  he  said: 

We  are  all  caught  up  in  a  network  of  mu- 
tuality, wrapped  in  a  single  garment  of  des- 
tiny, and  what  affects  one  of  us  directly  af- 
fects all  of  us  indirectly. 

I  can't  be  what  I  ought  to  be  until  you  are 
what  you  ought  to  be.  You  can't  be  what 
you  ought  to  be  until  I  am  what  I  ought  to 
be.  This  is  the  inter-related  structure  of  re- 
ality. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  declaration  of  the  United  I*resby- 
terian  Church,  commemorating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights. 
[Prom  Church  &  Society.  May-June  19781 
Human  Rights  OBSfatVANCES 

This  year  marks  the  thirtieth  [thirty- 
third]  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its 
long  tradition  of  advocacy  for  the  rights  of 
persons,  should  celebrate  this  occasion.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  world's  celebration  and 
ours  is  marred  by  widespread  violation  of 
the  human  dignity  meant  to  be  protected  by 
that  hopeful  Declaration  of  three  decades 
ago. 

BACKGROUND 

Oi.  December  10.  1948.  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  with  one 
accord  adopted  and  proclaimed  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  brief 
document  embodying  the  hopes  and  visions 
of  the  nations  of  a  world  still  reeling  from 
the  destruction  of  the  most  horrendous  con- 
flict recorded  in  history  and  longing  to 
create  an  international  institution  with 
character  and  strength  enough  to  insure  a 
peaceful  and  just  future  for  all  peoples. 


The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  recognizes  that  the  foundation  for 
"freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world"  is 
the  "inherent  dignity,"  and  the  equal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the 
human  family.  It  asserts: 

"All  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal 
in  dignity  and  rights.  They  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  conscience  and  should  act 
towards  one  another  in  a  spirit  of  brother- 
hood." 

It  affirmed: 

"Everyone  is  entitled  to  .  .  .  the  rights 
and  freedoms  .  .  .  without  distinction  of 
any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  sex.  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin  property,  birth  or  other 
status." 

Among  other  things,  it  called  for  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience  and  religion;  of  opin- 
ion and  expression,  of  assembly  and  associa- 
tion. 

It  asserted  the  right  of  all  to  life,  liberty, 
and  security,  to  recognition  before  and 
equal  treatment  under  the  law,  to  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence,  to  asylum,  to  a 
nationality,  to  marriage  and  family,  to  own- 
ership of  property,  to  political  involvement 
and  service,  to  work,  to  rest  and  leisure,  to 
an  adequate  standard  of  life,  and  to  partici- 
pation in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

It  seeks  a  prohibition  on  slavery,  torture, 
the  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment  of  in- 
dividuals, arbitrary  arrest,  detention  or 
forced  exile;  arbitrary  interference  with  pri- 
vacy of  home  and  person;  arbitrary  depriva- 
tion of  property;  and  application  of  ex  post 
facto  laws. 

In  full  awareness  that  the  establishment 
of  a  "common  standard  of  achievement  for 
all  peoples  and  all  nations"  without  the 
force  of  law,  was  inadequate  to  bring  about 
the  accomplishment  and  guarantees  of 
these  rights,  the  United  Nations  has  devel- 
oped a  series  of  nineteen  covenants,  conven- 
tions and  protocols,  which,  when  adopted  by 
member  states,  are  binding  upon  them.  No- 
table among  these  are  the  Convention  on 
the  lYevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide;  the  International  Cov- 
enant of  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  and  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  drafted  In 
1948,  embodies  a  commitment  that  the 
world  will  never  again  allow  the  mass  exter- 
mination of  a  people  as  occurred  in  E^irope 
during  World  War  II.  with  the  destruction 
of  Jews  now  known  as  the  Holocaust. 

The  two  covenants  are  elaborations  of  as- 
pects of  the  Universal  Declaration,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  fullness  of  life  embodies  not 
only  civil  and  political  rights,  but  also  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights.  They  are 
pledges  of  what  governments  will  seek  to 
assure  their  own  people. 

As  we  celebrate  and  give  thanks  for  the 
Universal  Declaration,  we  are  saddened  that 
the  United  States  has  not  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  or  either  of  the  major  cov- 
enants. In  fact  it  has  ratified  only  five  of 
the  nineteen  standards  which  have  so  far 
emerged  to  give  meaning  to  the  quest  for 
justice,  and  the  world  ponders  the  gap  be- 
tween our  rhetoric  and  our  actions.  Out 
nation,  which  has  provided  major  leader- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
and  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much 
of  the  world's  hope  for  so  long  in  the  cause 
of  human  rights,  must  not  permit  that  gap 
to  remain. 

We  are  further  saddened  by  the  continu- 
ing violation  of  human  rights,  documented 
in  virtually  every  country  in  the  world.  Am- 
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nesty  International,  in  its  1977  report,  cites 
116  countries  with  human  rights  violations, 
in  most  cases  serious.  Some  are  well  known 
and  obvious  while  others  are  countries  of 
which  most  of  us  are  only  remotely  aware. 
As  Christians  we  are  doubly  concerned 
about  this  worldwide  denial  of  human  digni- 
ty. First,  because  Christian  brothers  and  sis- 
ters suffer  in  each  of  those  lands,  sometimes 
only  as  victims  but  often  because  their  faith 
leads  them  to  challenge  the  forces  of  repres- 
sion. Second,  because  it  violates  our  under- 
standing of  the  fullness  of  life  that  our  God 
desires  for  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
'earth. 

Obedient  to  that  vision,  the  190th  General 
Assembly  (1978)  adopts  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas,  the  witness  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
justice  is  ever  before  us,  as  he  came  to  pro- 
claim release  to  the  captives  and  to  set  at 
liberty  those  who  are  oppressed; 

Whereas,  one  of  the  great  ends  of  the 
church  is  "the  promotion  of  social  right- 
eousness;" 

Whereas,    the    161st    General    Assembly 

(1949)  stated:  "The  declaration  of  human 
rights  by  the  United  Nations  holds  immense 
promise  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. " 
and  urged  every  church  to  make  "careful 
study  of  this  precious  document  and  follow 
through  the  United  Nations  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights." 
further  urging  the  "passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  as  will  be  in  keeping 
with  our  American  traditions  of  freedom 
and  justice  to  all  men  and  be  a  guide  to 
those  seeking  these  same  rights  through  the 
United  Nations;" 

Whereas,    the    162nd   General   Assembly 

(1950)  and  the  164th  General  Assembly 
(1952)  called  for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention; 

Whereas,  the  164th  General  Assembly 
(1952)  recognized  "that  the  t>eace  of  the 
world  caimot  be  secured  until  international 
measures  to  safeguard  human  rights  and 
freedoms  ha.ve  been  adopted  by  our  nation 
and  all  other  nations"  and  urged  "the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  press  for  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed covenants  on  Human  Rights  to  In- 
clude the  full  orbit  of  political,  social,  reli- 
gious, and  economic  freedoms  for  individ- 
uals and  groups;" 

Whereas,  the  186th  General  Assembly 
(1974)  called  upon  "the  Senate  to  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions pending  before  it  which  are  intended 
to  promote  universal  respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights;" 

Whereas,  the  186th  General  Assembly 
(1974)  further  requested  ".  .  .  the  agencies 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  developing  pro- 
grams of  mission  and  ecumenical  relations 
in  countries  with  repressive  governments,  to 
give  urgent  attention  to  means  by  which 
Christians  seeking  to  witness  to  Christ  on 
behalf  of  human  freedom  and  justice  may 
be  supported;" 

Whereas,  the  189th  General  Assembly 
(1977)  called  upon  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  witness  "to  the  gospel  by  influ- 
encing power  structures  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  for  change 
toward  greater  human  freedom,  dignity,  jus- 
tice, health,  and  self -development."  and  fur- 
ther called  "upon  all  members  of  the 
church  as  Christians  and  as  citizens  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  all  victims  of  oppres- 
sion, injustice  and  terrorism,  whether  gov- 
ernmental or  revolutionary,  and  seek  in  soli- 
darity to  support  such  by  their  prayers, 
their  public  witness,   and  where  possible. 


their  personal  aid  and  encouragement  and 
directed  the  representatives  of  the  church 
indefatigably  to  pursue  through  governmen- 
tal, ecclesiastical  or  any  other  channel  open 
to  them  in  this  or  other  lands,  this  concern, 
testimony  and  commitment  of  our  church." 
Therefore,  the  190th  General  Assembly 
(1978): 

1.  Reaffirms  the  conviction  that  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  affords 
a  vision  and  hope  for  a  better  world  in 
which  all  people  can  live  in  peace,  with  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  through  its  witness  to  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  every  person. 

2.  Expresses  gratitude  to  the  United  Na- 
tions for  its  leadership  in  giving  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  for  its  diligence  in 
elaborating  the  covenants  and  conventions 
designed  to  give  the  Declaration  meaning 
and  fulfillment. 

3.  Applauds  the  efforts  and  successes  of 
Amnesty  International  for  their  direct, 
active  support  of  persons  deprived  of  their 
human  rights  and  expresses  gratitude  to 
them  for  the  example  they  erfve  to  the 
church  and  the  world. 

4.  Thanks  and  commends  those  corpora- 
tions and  businesses  that  have  taken  signifi- 
cant actions  to  advance  the  causes  of 
human  rights  and  social  justice  in  the 
United  States  and  other  nations. 

5.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations,  through 
all  of  its  channels  and  agencies,  to  strength- 
en its  witness  and  responsibility  in  the  areas 
of  human  rights,  particularly  through 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission. 

6.  Urges  the  United  States  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
in  1978,  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

7.  Calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  accepting  responsibility 
for  human  rights  advocacy  at  the  United 
Nations  and  in  all  bilateral  relations,  not  as 
matters  of  expediency  or  politics,  but  as  a 
genuine  witness  to  the  heritage  of  our 
nation  and  our  hopes  for  the  future. 

8.  Calls  upon  the  United  States  Congress 
to  limit  military  aid  and  economic  assistance 
to  governments  that  persist  in  patterns  of 
gross  violations  of  human  rights. 

9.  Calls  upon  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  to  use  the  occasion  of  the  30th  An- 
niversary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  to  study  the  Declaration  and 
the  Covenants,  and  to  express  our  commit- 
ment to  their  attainment  through  such 
means  as 

a.  Commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  on  Sunday,  December  10, 
through  prayer  for  all  those  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  deprivation  of  their  rights  and  other 
appropriate  means; 

b.  Participation  in  the  Inter-Religious 
Urgent  Action  Network  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional which  :ceks  to  generate  support  for 
those  imprisoned  or  persecuted  for  their  be- 
liefs or  religion; 

c.  Presbytery  highlighting  of  concerns, 
perhaps  through  focus  on  a  particular  coun- 
try or  region  for  study,  witness  and  advoca- 
cy. 

10.  Requests  the  Program  Agency  to  pro- 
vide suggestions  and  resources  for  observ- 
ance of  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

11.  Requests  the  General  Assembly  Mis- 
sion Council  to  give  priority  attention  to  de- 
vising means  of  implementing  recommenda- 


tions for  strengthening  human  rights  wit- 
ness if  additional  resources  are  required. 

12.  Calls  upon  the  church,  at  this  particu- 
lar time  and  place,  to  pray  for  and  support 
those  whose  concerns  have  been  brought 
before  us: 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan  in  its 
stand  for  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Taiwan; 

The  Christian  Churches  in  Latin  America 
in  their  difficult  struggle  for  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  their  people  as  exemplified  by 
Vicariote  de  Solidaridad  in  Chile. 

The  Urban-Industrial  Mission  in  Korea  as 
it  seeks  to  support  workers  in  their  struggle 
for  justice; 

The  peoples  of  Uganda  whose  liberty  and 
lives  are  destroyed  by  dictatorial  whim; 

The  peoples  of  Ethiopia,  caught  in  the 
purges  of  a  revolutionary  government; 

The  peoples  of  Burundi,  where  the  Tutsi 
regime  is  attempting  genocide  upon  the 
Hutu,  an  evangelized  Christian  tribe; 

Christians,  Jews.  Muslims  and  other  reli- 
gious groups  in  Eastern  Europe  laboring 
under  restrictions  of  religious  liberty  and 
expression: 

Individuals  suffering  for  courageous  advo- 
cacy of  human  rights  such  as  Yuri  Orlof 
who  has  just  received  a  harsh  prison  sen- 
tence for  alleged  anti-Soviet  activity; 

The  Italian  people,  caught  In  a  struggle 
against  fear  and  terror,  heightened  by  the 
tragic  death  of  their  former  Prime  Minister, 
Aldo  Moro; 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  as  they  struggle 
for  participation  in  the  political  processes 
which  have  been  dominated  by  a  United 
States  supported  family  dictatorship  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

The  Cambodian  people,  revolutionized  fol- 
lowing years  of  war.  whose  suffering  is  in- 
tentionally masked  from  the  world  but  veri- 
fied in  fragmentary  and  horrifying  reports; 

The  Wilmington  10.  victims  of  a  cruel  and 
stubbornly  maintained  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice in  our  own  nation; 

The  native  American  peoples  of  the 
United  States,  whose  rights  and  resources 
are  still  being  taken  from  them  in  violation 
of  treaty  agreements. 

13.  Calls  upon  the  Stated  Clerk  to  convey 
this  resolution  to  all  appropriate  persons 
and  organizations.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Himian  Right  Com- 
mittee of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  my  colleague  Don 
BoNKER,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  for  his  initiative 
in  organizing  this  special  order  com- 
memorating the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  the  past  8  years.  Congress  has 
passed  numerous  hiunan  rights  stat- 
utes which  have  largely  shaped  our 
country's  human  rights  policies.  This 
bipartisan  effort  has  had  a  large 
impact— sometimes  well-publicized,  of- 
tentimes not— in  saving  lives,  in  allow- 
ing many  thousands  of  people  the 
right  to  emigrate  and  in  reducing  tor- 
ture and  prolonged  detention  without 
trial. 

But  there  is  widespread  concern  that 
the  present  administration  intends  to 
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disregard  our  human  rights  laws  and 
downgrade  human  rights  in  U.S.  diplo- 
macy. The  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  Jeanne  Kirkpat- 
rick,  and  other  high  officials  have  fre- 
quently referred  to  right  wing  dicta- 
torships as  "moderately  repressive  au- 
thoritarian governments."  Because 
they  are  considered  anti-Communist 
and.  therefore,  friendly  regimes,  the 
administration  has  offered  them  in- 
creased levels  of  security  assistance,  ir- 
respective of  their  human  rights 
abuses. 

There  are.  however,  recent  indica- 
tions that  the  administration  intends 
to  pursue  a  more  balanced  policy:  In  a 
memorandum,  recently  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  stated 
that  the  United  States  must  take  a 
strong  stand  on  political  freedom  and 
civil  rights  if  it  is  to  offer  a  credible  al- 
ternative to  either  the  totalitarian 
countries  of  the  left  or  to  the  rising 
tide  of  neutralism. 

This  policy  implies,  indeed  requires, 
even-handed  criticism  of  rights  viola- 
tions in  all  countries  of  the  world,  and 
it  will  mean  very  hard  choices  which 
will  affect  bilateral  relations  with 
many  friendly  countries. 

The  recently  announced  nomination 
of  Elliot  Abrams  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  is  a  welcome 
sign  that  the  administration  will  begin 
to  comply  fully  with  the  laws  intended 
to  promote  human  rights. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  note  the 
importance  of  international  human 
rights  conventions  and  treaties  in  our 
human  rights  policy.  Particularly 
worthy  of  note  are  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  and  on  Economic.  Social,  and 
Cultural  Rights.  Taken  together,  they 
set  a  standard  for  all  nations  of  the 
world  to  follow. 

Ratification  of  the  two  covenants 
would  signify  to  other  countries  that 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  is  a 
lasting  one,  transcending  the  commit- 
ment of  any  one  administration.  It 
would  also  permit  us  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mitee,  established  under  the  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which 
will  interpret  and  implement  the  cov- 
enant's provisions.* 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  in  1948,  representatives  of  48 
nations  to  the  United  Nations  agreed 
to  the  text  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  For  the  first 
time,  the  major  nations  of  the  world 
adopted  an  international  bill  of  rights, 
setting  a  goal  for  the  minimum  stand- 
ard of  human  rights  and  human  digni- 
ty which  every  nation  should  accord 
its  citizens. 

Today,  33  years  later,  that  goal  has 
not  been  reached.  More  distressing  to 
us  as  American  citizens,  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  a  human 


rights  policy  and  world  implementa- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  has  not  been  consist- 
ent. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  took  the 
world  by  surprise  when  he  stressed 
U.S.  concern  for  international  human 
rights  as  a  major  goal  of  our  foreign 
policy.  By  contrast.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  is  less  concerned  with  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  other  nations  as  a 
criterion  for  our  assistance,  which  has 
caused  lament  among  human  rights 
advocates  who  see  a  major  shift  in  the 
U.S.  position. 

However,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  Congress,  not  Carter, 
which  initiated  the  U.S.  human  rights 
policy  of  the  1970's.  Now  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  deemphasized  this 
issue,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  take  the 
leadership  again  and  reassert  the  need 
for  a  strong  human  rights  policy 
which  can  serve  our  national  interests 
and  promote  international  peace  and 
stability. 

International  human  rights  first 
became  a  priority  for  Congress  at  the 
same  time  it  took  a  more  active  role  in 
foreign  policy  during  the  post- Vietnam 
war  era.  With  the  war  over,  remnants 
of  the  antiwar  movement  turned  their 
attention  to  the  roots  of  that  conflict 
and  pushed  for  a  tighter  control  on 
our  involvement  with  repressive  for- 
eign policy  governments. 

Beginning  in  1973,  Congress  passed  a 
series  of  progressively  tougher  provi- 
sions banning  U.S.  assistance  to  for- 
eign nations  engaged  in  human  rights 
violations,  and  it  also  required  annual 
reports  on  the  human  rights  practices 
of  other  nations.  In  1976,  Congress 
passed  a  sweeping  bill  that  would  have 
established  a  mandatory  cutoff  of  se- 
curity asssistance  to  human  rights  vio- 
lators, but  it  was  vetoed  by  President 
Gerald  Ford. 

By  1977.  when  Carter  proclaimed  in 
his  first  inaugural  address  that  "our 
moral  sense  dictates  a  clear-cut  prefer- 
ence for  those  societies  which  share 
with  us  an  abiding  respect  for  individ- 
ual human  rights."  Congress  had  al- 
ready set  the  basic  framework  of  the 
U.S.  human  rights  policy. 

During  the  Carter  administration. 
Congress  worked  with  the  President  to 
implement  that  policy.  Legislation  es- 
tablished the  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  first  held  by 
Patricia  Derian.  Her  name  and  actions 
became  well  known  and  appreciated 
worldwide  by  victims  of  oppression, 
from  dissidents  in  Argentina  to  ref use- 
niks  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Working 
with  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  and  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, informally  chaired  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christo- 
pher, Derian  Insured  that  human 
rights  was  a  factor  to  be  considered  on 
foreign  policy  decisions. 


As  the  focus  on  human  rights  shift- 
ed from  Congress  to  Carter  and  ex- 
panded in  scope,  criticism  also  mount- 
ed. Carter  officials  were  challenged  by 
those  who  believed  that  U.S.  concern 
about  the  humane  treatment  of  for- 
eign citizens  by  their  own  govern- 
ments operates  against  U.S.  security 
interests.  However,  the  dichotomy  be- 
tween these  national  priorities  is  arti- 
ficial. International  human  rights  con- 
siderations in  reality  are  an  essential 
element  of  our  own  long-term  strategic 
goals. 

Cozy  relations  with  repressive  for- 
eign governments  can  ultimately  hurt 
more  than  help.  Recent  experience 
demonstrates  that  victims  of  repres- 
sive governments  are  not  quick  to 
forget  U.S.  identification  with  their 
former  leaders.  For  example,  our  un- 
critical support  of  the  authoritarian 
regime  of  Iranian  Shah  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavi  alienated  us  from  the 
Iranian  people  with  devastating  re- 
sults when  the  Shah  was  overthrown. 

Likewise,  our  close  ties  with  Nicara- 
gua's despised  President  Anastasio 
Somoza  has  crippled  our  ability  to 
deal  with  the  Sandinista  government 
which  took  over  following  Somoza's 
resignation. 

These  scenes  could  be  starting  all 
over  again  in  the  Philippines  and 
South  Korea.  In  September  of  this 
year,  6,000  people  demonstrated  in  the 
Philippines  and  attacked  the  United 
States  as  the  imperialist  partner  of 
the  regime  of  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos.  A  month  later,  rock-throwing 
students  denounced  U.S.  ties  with  the 
Filipino  Government  during  the  most 
violent  rioting  in  Manila  since  two 
people  were  killed  in  a  1976  riot. 

Many  Koreans  bitterly  resent  the 
American  aid  used  to  quell  a  violent 
uprising  in  the  Korean  city  Kwang  Ju. 
where  the  death  toll  may  have 
reached  300.  Anti-Americanism  in 
Korea,  which  is  steadily  growing  more 
pronounced,  is  certain  to  increase  if 
the  State  Department  approves  a 
pending  request  by  American  manu- 
facturers to  sell  tear  gas  to  the  Korean 
police. 

Though  the  dissidents  in  these  na- 
tions may  be  only  a  small  minority,  it 
is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
stability  of  any  repressive  regime  is  il- 
lusory. As  former  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  said,  "The  heavy 
silence  of  repression  is  not  stability;  it 
is  too  often  the  ominous  calm  before 
the  storm."  The  lesson,  which  this  ad- 
ministration must  learn  to  heed,  is 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  our 
essential  enduring  relationship  with 
the  people  of  a  nation  for  short-term 
security  objectives. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  human 
rights  policy  has  increased  global  sen- 
sitivity to  the  issue,  aided  in  the  re- 
lease of  political  prisoners  and  the 
emigration  of  dissidents,  eased  repres- 
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sion,  and  even  saved  lives.  Equally  im- 
portant, yet  harder  to  measure,  the 
heightened  U.S.  attention  to  human 
rights  has  given  renewed  hope  and  en- 
couragement to  oppressed  peoples  the 
world  over. 

In  view  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  pursue  a  vig- 
orous human  rights  policy.  Congress 
must  act.  Specific  steps  Congress  can 
take  include: 

Legislate  further  restrictions  and 
conditions  for  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  repressive  regimes  which 
consistently  violate  the  human  rights 
of  their  citizens. 

Ratify  international  treaties  related 
to  human  rights  which  have  been 
signed,  but  not  yet  approved.  These  in- 
clude the  Genocide  Convention;  the 
International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
Discrimination;  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic.  Social,  and  Cul- 
tural Rights;  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights; 
and  the  American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights. 

Press  the  Reagan  administration  to 
revive  the  interagency  committee- 
Christopher  group— to  coordinate 
within  the  executive  branch  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  international  human 
rights  policy. 

Speak  out  with  the  tools  at  its  dis- 
posal against  repressive  regimes  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica stands  behind  its  ideals  of  justice 
and  equality.  Elven  symbolic  gestures 
can  carry  great  weight  and  rally  world 
opinion. 

This  last  point  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  keen  competition  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  world's  unalined  na- 
tions. Our  genuine  concern  for  the  in- 
herent rights  of  all  peoples  is  a  basic 
American  tenet  expressed  in  the  very 
founding  documents  of  the  United 
States.  Failure  to  incorporate  those 
beliefs  in  our  foreign  policy  is  a  virtual 
capitulation  to  the  values  expressed  by 
other  nations— which  are  frequently 
hostile  to  ours.  We  cannot  be  afraid  to 
proclaim  boldly  our  faith  in  human 
dignity  if  we  wish  that  faith  to  sur- 
vive. 

The  ball  is  now  in  Congress'  court.* 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious offices  in  the  United  States 
which  is  concerned  with  the  global 
effort  to  insure  fundamental  human 
rights  throughout  the  world  is  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America. 

WOLA  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  hard  factual  news  and  accurate 
analyses  which  the  Congress  receives 
on  the  political  and  social  conditions 
in  Latin  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  important 
essay  which  describes  the  goals  of  the 
Washington  Office  and  the  nature  of 
their  work. 

The  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
was  established  in  1974  by  a  broad  coalition 


of  persons  who  were  concerned  about  the 
peoples  of  Latin  America.  Most  of  those 
who  actively  participated  in  WOLA  came 
from  religious  organizations  and  academia. 
All  share  a  common  interest  in  discovering 
ways  to  encourage  the  promotion  of  human 
rights  in  the  hemisphere.  For  many  in  reli- 
gious organizations,  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the  U.S. 
Government  had  a  profound  impact  on 
their  ability  to  carry  out  their  mission  in 
Latin  America,  however  broadly  or  narrowly 
that  mission  is  defined. 

Decisions  made  in  the  White  House,  the 
State  Department  and  the  Congress  greatly 
effect  the  lives  of  all  those  living  in  this 
hemisphere.  Most  of  those  effected  by  these 
decisions  have  little  understanding  of  the 
policy  making  process.  WOLA  was  originally 
set  up  to  try  to  keep  In  touch  with  this  proc- 
ess, even  as  it  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  about  human  rights  violations 
in  Latin  America/Caribbean. 

WOLA  serves  primarily  as  an  Information 
source  which  researches,  monitors,  docu- 
ments, interprets  and  disseminates  data 
about  Latin  America  and  U.S.  policies 
toward  the  region.  WOLA  is  dedicated  to  fa- 
cilitating dialogue  among  a  broad  spectrum 
of  forces  concerned  with  U.S.-Latin  Ameri- 
can relations;  between  government  officials 
and  the  general  public,  between  Washing- 
ton and  Latin  America. 

WOLA  supports  a  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.S.  which  fosters:  Respect  for  basic  human 
rights:  the  exercise  of  Civil  Liberties;  demo- 
cratic rule;  sovereignty  and  independence; 
the  fulfillment  of  basic  human  needs. 

Too  often  the  only  Latin  American  voices 
heard  in  Washington  come  from  the  eco- 
nomically and  politically  powerful.  Latin 
American  governments  and  militaries  rou- 
tinely have  immediate  access  to  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  leadership.  The  staff 
and  constituency  of  WOLA  believes  that 
other,  less  audible  voices  should  also  be 
heard  in  the  capital  of  this  great  nation. 
Over  the  years  WOLA  has  worked  with  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  religious  and  academic 
leaders,  human  rights  advocates,  victims  of 
arbitrary  arrest  and  torture,  exiles,  and  op- 
position democratic  leaders. 

The  testimony  of  these  persons  assist 
those  Involved  In  the  overall  policy  debate 
by  providing  other  perspectives— a  kind  of 
"view  from  underneath." 

WOLA  maintains  a  collaborative  relation- 
ship with  many  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions Involved  in  human  rights  and  other 
justice  issues  relating  to  Latin  America. 
WOLA  communicates  regularly  with  Inter- 
governmental organizations  concerned  with 
human  rights,  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  (LACHR). 
WOLA  prepares  individual  cases  and  coun- 
try evaluations  for  submission  to  the 
UNHRC  and  the  lACHR.  WOLA  publishes 
a  newsletter  and  holds  seminars  and  work- 
shops on  topics  of  current  Interest.  WOLA 
provides  briefings  for  the  news  media,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

The  overall  human  rights  panorama  and 
justice  quotient  In  Latin  America  Is  rather 
gloomy  at  the  present.  Argentina.  Chile. 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  are  gov- 
erned by  harsh  militaries.  None  of  these 
countries  enjoys  an  independent  judiciary 
and  the  rights  of  private  citizens  are  arbi- 
trarily violated  by  the  state.  Torture  is  still 
practiced.  The  activities  of  trade  unions,  po- 
litical parties  and  all  other  forms  of  popular 
expression  are  severely  curtailed.  The  press 
is  censored  and  journalists  and  editors  who 


defy  the  governments  do  so  only  at  great 
personal  risk. 

The  violence  In  Central  America  shows  no 
signs  of  diminishing.  Two  years  ago  over 
40,000  people  were  killed  during  the  revolu- 
tion that  succe-ssfully  overthrew  the  tyran- 
nical Somoza  <iictatorship.  Since  October. 
1979.  an  average  of  1.000  people  have  been 
killed  in  El  Sahador.  According  to  figures 
from  the  Legal  Aid  Office  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  San  Salvador,  non-combatants  make 
up  the  vast  majority  of  those  killed,  victims 
of  the  country's  security  forces.  In  Guate- 
mala, chronic  official  violence  has  earned 
the  government  a  strong  rebuke  from  the 
International  community.  The  Nicaraguan 
preoccupation  with  security  is  another  area 
of  concern. 

In  short,  the  trends  are  troubling.  Esti- 
mates are  that  over  four  billion  dollars 
worth  of  arms  are  going  to  Latin  America 
this  year.  This  contrasts  with  a  record  low 
transfer  of  resources  for  development. 
Equipping  armies  is  no  way  to  create  condi- 
tions for  authentic  self-development. 

Only  tiny  Costa  Rica  has  no  army  and 
this  fact  has  inspired  almost  unprecedented 
social  tranquility.  Thirty  three  years  ago 
the  victorious  general.  Don  Pepe  Flgueres. 
declared  that  in  abolishing  the  army  he  was 
offering  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  American 
continent  as  a  token  of  "love  of  civility,  de- 
mocracy and  institutional  stability. '  Would 
that  more  countries  could  follow  that  exam- 
ple.* 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  International  Human 
Rights  Day— the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Wherever  there  is  organized,  legal- 
ized, government-approved  destruction 
of  human  rights,  the  hammer  always 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  Jews.  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Muslims 
are  suffering  in  many  countries,  but  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  most  particular- 
ly the  Jews  who  are  persecuted.  Only 
the  Jews  are  singled  out  as  such,  and 
suffer  as  such.  They  don't  have  to  dis- 
sent in  order  to  be  persecuted. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  appropriate, 
on  this  International  Human  Rights 
Day  to  insert  in  the  Record  this  state- 
ment from  the  Union  of  Councils  of 
Soviet  Jews: 

Human  Rights  Day 

Human  Rights  Day  is  a  time  for  remem- 
bering. On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  ideals  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  on  Human  Rights,  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  and  other  international 
covenants  and  agreements.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  ideals,  and  the  vigilance  with 
which  records  of  performance  are  examined, 
must  continue  into  the  future. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  in 
the  oldest  national  organization  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  Jews  and  others  wishing 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  join  with  others.  In  recognizing 
Human  Rights  Day,  the  Union  of  Councils 
for  Soviet  Jews  wishes  to  call  attention  to 
the  bleakest  period  for  Soviet  Jewry  in  over 
a  decade.  Emigration  for  Jews  and  other  na- 
tional and  religious  groups  is  at  its  lowest 
point  since  1970.  In  November  1981,  only 
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363  Soviet  Jews,  a  record  low.  were  permit- 
ted to  emigrate;  this  compares  with  over 
4,000  just  two  years  ago.  Concurrent  to  this 
decline  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
Soviet  repression  at  many  levels:  seminars 
on  Jewish  culture  are  being  closed  down. 
Hebrews  teachers  are  threatended  with 
arrest,  key  Jewish  activists  are  being  sent  to 
prison,  labor  camp,  and  internal  exile,  and 
anti-semitism  has  become  a  fact  of  life  in 
the  professions  smd  official  news  media. 

Human  Rights  Day  is  a  symbol  of  the 
hopes  of  millions  for  a  l)ett€r  life.  For 
Soviet  Jews,  it  is  another  day  for  coping 
with  an  increasingly  desperate  situation.  As 
we  look  ahead,  our  efforts  to  promote 
human  rights  must  be  redoubled,  to  ensure 
that  on  December  10,  1982  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  Soviet  Jew's  struggle  for  human 
dignity  as  a  phenomenon  whose  time  has 
passed.* 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  this  human  rights  special  order  to 
recall  to  the  House  the  issue  of  the 
United  States  vote  to  keep  the  deposed 
regime  of  Pol  Pot's  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea in  the  United  Nations. 

Many  members  have  become  famil- 
iar with  this  issue  over  the  3  years 
that  the  United  States  has  cast  a  vote 
to  seat  the  Pol  Pot  government  in  the 
U.N.  The  vote  is  justified  by  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  grounds  that  the  cur- 
rent government  of  Kampuchea  was 
set  in  place  by  the  invading  Vietnam- 
ese Army  and  thus  has  no  legitimacy. 
However,  there  can  be  no  true  justifi- 
cation of  United  States  support  in  an 
international  forum  for  one  of  the 
most  brutal  regimes  in  human  history. 
I  think  all  Americans  would  share  the 
goal  of  a  free  and  independent  Cambo- 
dia, but  the  seating  of  the  Pol  Pot  gov- 
ernment does  nothing  to  further  this 
cause.  Our  vote  to  seat  Pol  Pot  deni- 
grates in  the  world  forum  the  high 
moral  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  global  human  rights. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Reagan  which  was 
drafted  by  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  and  signed  by  m?.ny 
American  public  figures  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  leaders  on 
human  rights  issues.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  open  letter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House: 
Aw  Open  Letter  to  President  Reagan  on 

THE  Representation  of  Cambodia  in  the 

United  Nations  by  Pol  Pot's  Democratic 

Kampuchea 

Dear  President  Reagan:  We  are  profound- 
ly disturbed  that  this  September  for  the 
third  year  the  United  States  voted  to  keep 
the  deposed  regime  of  Pol  Pot's  Democratic 
Kampuchea  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  an  October  17,  1980  campaign  state- 
ment, you  denounced  the  "gross  hypocrisy" 
of  the  Carter  Administration  because  it 
"supported  the  Pol  Pot  Communist  Cambo- 
dian regime,  which  had  slaughtered  millions 
of  its  own  people,  in  the  United  Nations." 

Consistent  with  that  view,  we  urge  you  to 
reconsider  your  own  Administration's  action 
and  to  instruct  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  to  vote  in  the  future  against  seating 
Democratic  Kampuchea,  or  to  support  a 
vacant  seat,  or  to  abstain. 


Neither  opposition  to  invasion  nor  strate- 
gic relations  with  allies  nor  "technical 
grounds"  can  justify  any  form  of  U.S.  sup- 
port for  Democratic  Kampuchea,  one  of  the 
most  brutal  regimes  in  human  history. 

We  share  the  goal  of  an  independent 
Cambodia,  free  from  the  presence  of  any 
foreign  troops.  The  welfare  of  its  people  de- 
pends on  the  restoration  of  peace  and  stabil- 
ity, and  on  the  continuation  of  international 
humanitarian  assistance. 

U.S.  diplomatic  support  in  the  U.N.  for 
Democratic  Kampuchea  while  others  pro- 
vide weapons  to  Pol  Pot's  terrorist  guerrilla 
forces  prolongs  Cambodia's  suffering,  en- 
dangers its  fragile  recovery,  and  risks  wider 
war. 

We  thank  you  for  your  careful  consider- 
ation of  this  deeply  felt  and  widely  shared 
concern. 

Sincerely, 

initiating  signers 

J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  Chairman,  Fund 
for  Peace. 

Joan  C.  Baez,  President.  Humanitas  Inter- 
national. 

Asia  A.  Bennett,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

T.  Berry  Brazelton.  M.D.,  Chief,  Child  De- 
velopment Unit,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Mike  Farrell,  Actor. 

Jane  Fonda,  Actress. 

Donald  M.  Praser,  Mayor  of  Minneapolis. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  President, 
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[From  the  Bulletin  (Philadelphia),  Sept.  22, 
1981] 

Our  Voice— No  One  Speaks  por  Cambodia 

The  members  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  have  once  again  brought  dis- 
credit on  their  house  by  voting  to  let  Cam- 
bodia's seat  be  retained  by  the  deposed 
Communist  government  of  Pol  Pot.  The 
United  States  did  not  do  itself  credit,  either, 
by  voting  with  the  majority. 

In  truth,  neither  Pol  Pot  nor  the  Vietnam- 
ese puppet  government  of  Heng  Samrin  rep- 
resent the  Cambodian  people. 

In  the  four  bloody  years  Pol  Pot  and  his 
Khmer  Rouge  cutthroats  controlled  Cambo- 
dia, all  normal  life  was  disrupted.  In  a  reign 
of  genocidal  terror,  between  3  million  and  7 
million  Cambodians  were  systematically 
butchered. 

Since  1979,  the  Vietnamese,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  controlled 
Cambodia  by  installing  Heng  Samrin.  Even 
the  puppets  have  puppets  these  days  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  presence  of  200,000  Vi- 
etnamese troops  keeps  Heng  Samrin  in 
office. 

Yet  over  the  past  three  years,  the  General 
Assembly  support  for  Pol  Pot  has  grown 
slowly  but  steadily.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  our 
country's  chief  delegate,  stayed  away  from 
the  voting  to  show  U.S.  disapproval  of  Pol 
Pot.  Yet  her  deputy,  Kenneth  Adelman, 
lined  up  with  China,  the  principal  arms  sup- 


plier to  Pol  Pot's  guerillas,  and  voted  for  his 
seating. 

What  is  the  travesty  about?  It  is  power 
politics,  on  a  global  scale,  t>etween  China 
and  the  U.S.  on  one  side,  the  Soviets  and 
the  Vietnamese  on  the  other.  To  seat  Heng 
Samrin  would  mean  General  Assembly  ap- 
proval of  Vietnamese  aggression.  To  allow 
Pol  Pot  to  retain  Cambodia's  seat  means  the 
General  Assembly  recognizes  the  legitimacy 
of  his  guerilla  war  in  northwestern  Cambo- 
dia. 

Actually,  neither  man  should  have  a  claim 
to  the  seat.  The  General  Assembly  would  do 
better  to  condemn  both  pretenders  and 
leave  Cambodia's  seat  vacant  until  a  peace- 
keeping force  could  restore  order  and  insure 
democratic  elections. 

That,   after  all,  was  what  the  UN  was 
formed  for  35  years  ago. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  17,  19801 
Another  "Ugly"  Vote  for  Pol  Pot 

Suppose  a  few  mischievous  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  were  to  propose  that  a 
handfuU  of  aging  followers  of  Adolf  Hitler 
be  accredited  as  the  official  German  repre- 
sentatives to  the  U.N.  They  argue  that  the 
Nazi  regime  was  the  last  internationally-rec- 
ognized German  government  that  was  not 
installed  by  Invading  armies. 

And  suppose  further  that  the  United 
States  were  to  cast  its  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  explaining  that  so  distasteful  an 
action  is  necesssary  for  tactical  reasons:  The 
Soviets  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Nazis,  so 
the  U.S.  must  vote  In  favor  of  Hitler's  heirs 
to  deprive  the  Russians  and  their  East 
German  puppets  of  a  U.N.  victory. 

Ridiculous?  Obviously.  Impossible?  No. 
This  is  the  kind  of  tortured  reasoning  being 
used  by  the  Carter  administration  to  sup- 
port Pol  Pot— the  greatest  mass  murderer 
since  Hitler— in  his  campaign  to  retain  his 
seat  as  Cambodia's  U.N.  representative.  The 
vote  is  expected  to  come  this  week  in  the 
General  Assembly.  There  is  an  unfortunate 
precedent  for  the  vote.  The  American  dele- 
gation supported  Pol  Pot  at  last  year's  ses- 
sion, even  though  its  members  were  disgust- 
ed at  what  some  of  them  called  an  "ugly" 
vote.  One  troubled  American,  the  represent- 
ative on  the  credentials  committee,  told 
.  with  revulsion  how  the  Pol  Pot  foreign  min- 
ister, leng  Sary,  rushed  up  to  shake  his 
hand  following  the  vote.  "I  felt  like  washing 
my  hands,"  said  the  disheartened  diplomat. 

Yet  Secretary  of  State  Edmund  Muskie 
has  announced  that  the  U.S.  will  grasp  that 
bloody  hand  again  this  year,  even  though 
"we  abhor  and  condemn  [the  Pol  Pot  re- 
gime's] human  rights  record  and  would 
never  support  its  return  to  power  in  Phnom 
Penh. " 

So  why  should  we  support  its  return  to 
the  dignity  of  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations? 
The  reason  is  the  preposterous  one  hypoth- 
esized for  the  seating  of  a  Nazi  representa- 
tive for  Germany:  The  Soviet  Union  wishes 
to  unseat  Pol  Pot  and  replace  him  with  the 
regime  of  Heng  Samrin,  the  premier  in- 
stalled by  invading  Vietnamese  troops.  A 
vote  for  Pol  Pot  is  a  vote  against  Soviet- 
sponsored  Vietnamese  aggression. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  countries  of 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
[ASEAN],  along  with  China,  will  vote  for 
Pol  Pot,  The  U.S.  delegation  feels  it  must  go 
along  with  them  to  help  maintain  friendly 
relations  and  to  obtain  their  support  on 
other  issues  favored  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  political  give  and 
take,  of  compromise.  That  is  a  necessary 
part  of  life  in  any  representative  body. 
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But  there  are  compromises  that  need  not 
be  made  even  for  tactical  reasons,  and  com- 
promises that  must  not  be  made  for  reasons 
of  principle.  This  certainly  is  one  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  tactics,  the  United  States  has 
a  number  of  options  short  of  supporting  the 
despicable  Pol  Pot  that  will  deprive  the  So- 
viets and  the  Vietnamese  of  a  victory. 

One  of  the  proposals  put  forth  by  India, 
and  supported  by  a  large  number  of  third 
world  nations,  which  calls  for  leaving  the 
seat  vacant.  That  is  a  vote  for  a  "pox  on 
t>oth  your  houses,"  and  would  be  consistent 
with  U.S.  opposition  both  to  the  murderous 
Pol  Pot  and  to  the  puppet  Heng  Samrin. 

Another  option,  less  forthright,  would  be 
to  abstain.  That  may  be  lacking  in  courage, 
but  at  least  it  would  relieve  our  diplomats  of 
the  necessity  of  washing  their  hands  in  lye 
soap  afterwards. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is  simply  wrong 
on  moral  grounds  to  seat  Pol  Pot  anywhere 
but  in  the  dock  of  a  criminal  trial.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  more  than  two 
million  of  his  own  people  and  the  virtual  de- 
struction of  Cambodian  society.  None  of  the 
great  villains  of  history,  not  even  Hitler  or 
Stalin,  did  so  much  to  destroy  his  own 
nation. 

It  will  be  difficult,  of  course,  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  reverse  course  now  that  Mr. 
Muskie  has  publicly  committed  himself.  To 
do  so  could  expose  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  more  accusations  of  vacillation  and 
indecision  in  foreign  policy.  But  it  would 
take  the  stain  of  Cambodian  blood  from 
American  hands. 
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PROTESTING  U.S.  SUPPORT  OF  POL  POT'S  DEMO- 
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poses only.* 

•  Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  that,  on  the  same  day  that  we 
are  commemorating  Human  Rights 
Day,  we  have  received  news  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  allow  Yeli- 
zaveta  Alekseyeva,  wife  of  the  stepson 
of  Andrei  Sakharov,  to  join  her  hus- 
band Alexey  Semyonov  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Sakharov's  courage  and 
dedication  in  seeking  Ms.  Alelcseyeva's 
release,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
are  strongly  committed  to  promoting 
human  rights  around  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  the  release  of  Ms. 
Alekseyeva  represents  only  one  victory 
amidst  an  otherwise  dismal  himian 
rights  situation  in  the  world  today.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  emigration  rate 
has  dropped  to  10  percent  of  the  1979 
levels,  and  authorities  are  reportedly 
cracking  down,  ruthlessly,  on  Jewish 
cultural  groups  and  human  rights  or- 
ganizations. In  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala, U.S.-supported  regimes  continue 
their  support  of,  and  complicity  with, 
torture  and  assassination  of  innocent 
civilians.  In  Chile  and  Argentina,  tyr- 
anny and  official  intimidation  of  the 
citizenry  have  become  an  accepted 
way  of  life,  while  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  who  have  "disappeared" 
have  yet  to  be  accounted  for.  In  the 
Philippines,  South  Korea,  South 
Africa,  and  many  other  nations,  indis- 
criminate human  rights  violations  are 
commonplace. 

I  am  concerned  that,  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  human  rights 
concerns  are  no  longer  receiving  the 
attention  in  our  foreign  policy  which 
they  deserve.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  day  to  focus 
the  attention  of  this  body,  and  the 
Nation,  on  the  injustices  which 
abound  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  adversaries  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  among  supposedly 
friendly  nations.  We  must  not  forget 
the  plight  of  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
even  the  most  basic  rights  which  we 
take  for  granted.  And  we  must  not 
abandon  our  fight  to  help  the  re- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world  in  their 
day-to-day  struggle  for  freedom. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  pronouncement, 
adopted  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  urging  all  Americans  to  aid  in 
the  fight  for  human  rights: 
Call  to  the  Nation 

In  accepting  its  own  responsibility  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  for  human  rights 


and  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  of  our  nation  to  become  concerned 
with  these  critical  dimensions  of  the  human 
rights  efforts,  the  Twelfth  General  Synod: 

1.  Calls  upon  the  people  of  our  nation  to 
press  our  government  bodies— municipal, 
state  and  federal— to  address  more  vigorous- 
ly the  continuing  problems  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  judicial  injustice  in  our  own 
country,  affirming  the  rights  of  all  people 
to  earn  a  living,  correcting  those  conditions 
which  prevent  full  equality  of  opportunity 
or  deny  the  reality  of  equal  treatment 
before  the  law. 

2.  Calls  upon  the  people  of  our  nation  to 
insist  that  our  federal  government- 
Phase  out  systematically  all  existing  in- 
volvements in  the  support  of  foreign  govern- 
ments that  objective  international  investiga- 
tions have  found  guilty  of  gross  and  system- 
atic violations  of  the  human  rights  of  their 
own  citizens; 

Assume  its  special  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  human  rights  in  dictatorial  coun- 
tries deemed  of  strategic  Importance  to  our 
military  and  economic  security; 

End  both  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance, and  esEtecially  programs  of  intelli- 
gence and  police  training,  wherever  the  re- 
gimes in  power  practice  torture,  arbitrary 
detention,  and  the  systematic  denial  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly  and 
of  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  workers  to  organize  for 
collective  bargaining  and  to  resort  when 
necessary  to  work  stoppages  in  their  quest 
for  fair  compensation  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

3.  Calls  upon  the  people  of  our  nation  to 
pursue  the  efforts  to  seek  ratification  of  the 
multilateral  United  Nations  human  rights 
treaties  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
United  Nations,  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  ratification. 

4.  Calls  upon  the  people  of  our  nation  to 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
sign  the  United  Nations  Optional  I»rotocol 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  (provides  pro- 
cedures for  petition  by  individuals)  and 
submit  it  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  and  join  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  today's  observation  of  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Day— the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
proud  to  note  that  during  the  last  8 
years.  Congress  has  initiated  much  of 
the  U.S.  human  rights  policies 
through  the  passage  of  legislation  and 
the  involvement  of  Members  in  human 
rights  issues  and  cases.  I  know  that  I 
will  continue  to  use  all  the  resources 
of  my  office  in  an  effort  to  ease  the 
plight  of  those  being  denied  their  in- 
alienable rights  throughout  the  world. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
statement  provided  to  me  by  Freedom 
House— a  nonpartisan,  nongovernmen- 
tal organization  of  concerned  citizens 
working  against  repression  worldwide. 
I  believe  that  this  short  statement  on 
Poland  clearly  expresses  the  need  for 
a  continuing  U.S.  commitment  to 
strong  human  rights  policies. 


December  10,  1981 

Human  Rights  and  Poland 

One  cannot  think  cf  human  rights  today 
without  thinking  atMut  Poland. 

One  cannot  observe  Human  Rights  Day 
without  paying  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
Poles  who.  since  August  1980.  have  been 
struggling  peacefully,  with  great  courage 
and  dignity,  to  reclaim  for  themselves  and 
their  children  the  righte  enumerated  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Poles  have  always  valued  their  independ- 
ence and  been  valiant  fighters  for  freedom. 
Just  as  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  has,  since  it  was  written,  set  a  stand- 
ard by  which  peoples  everywhere  can  meas- 
ure their  own  degree  of  freedom,  so  Solidar- 
ity and  Polish  society  have  set  a  standard  of 
steadfastness  and  patience  in  the  face  of 
countless  Communist  provocations  that  is 
unsurpassed  in  this  century.  Indeed,  in  their 
peaceful,  determined  defiance  of  the  once 
all-powerful  communist  state  apparatus, 
they  have  shown  us  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  the  human  spirit  and  its  infinite  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice  and  renewal  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  impossible  odds. 

The  Polish  struggle  for  human  rights, 
whatever  its  final  outcome,  will  be  an  inspi- 
ration for  generations  yet  to  come.  Lech 
Walesa,  the  leader  of  Solidarity,  was  not  un- 
aware of  this  when  he  told  Walter  Cronkite 
recently  to  "note  that  we  have  not  fired  a 
single  shot"  and  that  "the  21st  century 
should  be  modeled  on  a  struggle  such  as  the 
one  we  have  demonstrated." 

But  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Polish 
people  if  we  were  simply  to  pay  homage  to 
their  courage  in  regaining  certain  rights  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived;  for  the  fact 
is  that  their  struggle  is  far  from  over. 
Nearly  all  the  instruments  of  their  former 
oppression  are  still  in  place— only  the  fear 
of  them  has  been  broken.  There  are  still 
many  human  rights— equal  justice,  a  free 
press,  free  elections  for  a  government  that 
truly  represents  them— they  have  yet  to 
secure.  Meanwhile,  those  they  have  won, 
the  regime  is  already  trying  to  take  back. 
The  country  is  locked  in  a  gigantic  civil"  war 
with  the  people  on  one  side  and  the  govern- 
ment, party  and  police  on  the  other.  A  mas- 
sive campaign  of  sabotage  by  several  hun- 
dred thousand  communist  bureaucrats,  who 
cling  doggedly  to  their  government  posi- 
tions is  under  way.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
the  country  to  economic  disaster  which  can 
then  be  blamed  on  Solidarity.  If  the  com- 
munists have  their  way,  the  Polish  people, 
through  sheer  hunger  and  exhaustion,  may 
lose  their  resolve  and  be  forced  to  give  back 
what  they  have  so  painfully  won. 

We  commend  those  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  who  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  assist  Poland  in  this 
time  of  need.  It  is  through  this  sup- 
port, that  we  can  hope  to  serve  genu- 
ine freedom  for  the  Polish  people.* 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marked  the  33d  anniversary  of  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  U.N.  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  It  ought  to 
be  a  day  of  worldwide  celebration,  but 
unfortunately,  there  are  still  many 
people  throughout  the  world  who 
suffer  continual  violation  of  their 
basic  rights  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
governments.  One  such  country  is  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  I  submit  to  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  North 
American  Coalition  for  Human  Rights 
in  Korea  which  illustrates  how  the 
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citizens    of    Korea    are    celebrating 
Himian  Rights  Day  this  year. 

On  behalf  of  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  world  commimity  who  are  living  in 
Korea,  Guatemala,  the  Soviet  Union, 
El  Salvador,  and  many  other  nations, 
we  in  the  United  States  should  cele- 
brate our  rights  by  speaking  out  for 
those  who  cannot.  On  this  Human 
Rights  Day.  and  on  every  day,  we 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  repressive 
governments  of  the  world,  and  our 
own  administration,  that  we  cannot 
and  will  not  stand  idly  by  as  our  fellow 
human  beings'  basic  human  rights  are 
being  violated. 

The  1981  HoMAN  Rights  Day  Statesient 

The  North  American  Coalition  for  Human 
Rights  in  Korea,  an  organization  of  over 
forty  religious  bodies  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  wishes  to  commend  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  its  Members'  continuing  strong 
leadership  on  human  rights.  This  is  a  criti- 
cal hour  in  U.S.-Korea  relations  and  human 
rights  forms  the  heart  of  the  crisis. 

Human  Rights  Day  in  South  Korea  will 
be  a  quiet  time  this  year,  but  it  will  not  be 
calm.  The  quiet  is  one  of  anxiety  and,  in- 
creasingly, of  desperation.  Kim  Dae-jung 
and  more  than  350  other  political  prisoners 
will  be  waiting  in  the  silence  of  their  un- 
healed prison  cells  for  some  assurance  that 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  'quiet  diploma- 
cy" the  United  States  government  still 
works  for  their  release. 

The  press  of  South  Korea  will  also  be 
quiet,  maintaining  the  same  silence  imposed 
on  it  since  last  year  when  700  journalists 
were  fired  on  government  orders  and  over 
200  journals  closed  down.  Those  who  contin- 
ue to  write  or  broadcast  do  so  with  extreme 
care  not  to  offend  the  government's  censors 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployable. 

The  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  been 
tortured  in  army  prisons  this  year  will  also 
remain  quiet,  a  fear-ridden  reluctance  to 
talk  about  their  experience  stifling  their 
testimony  to  the  terror  they  have  known. 
But  the  witness  of  a  few  of  them  will  speak 
loudly  of  what  the  rest  cannot  tell. 

A  silence  will  also  pervade  the  families  of 
the  thousands  who  have  disappeared  into 
Army  camps  for  'purification',  lest  their 
speaking  up  cause  further  burtality  against 
their  loved  ones,  an  unknown  number  of 
whom  have  died  at  the  hands  of  the  'purifi- 
ers.' 

It  will  also  be  quiet  in  North  Korea, 
except  as  the  North  Korean  government- 
controlled  press  denounces  human  rights 
abuses  south  of  the  DMZ.  But  the  voices  of 
normal  political  dissent,  or  voices  criticizing 
the  same  abuses  at  home,  will  remain  absent 
as  they  have  for  35  years. 

The  Quiet  in  Korea  will  also  be  for  listen- 
ing to  the  outside  world.  Human  Rights  Day 
has  in  the  past  been  an  occasion  to  be  re- 
minded that  those  who  struggle  for  justice 
and  a  democratic  government  there  are  not 
alone,  but  are  surrounded  and  supported  by 
the  moral  consensus  of  humankind,  espe- 
cially by  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  support  has  been  seri- 
ously eroded  in  the  last  year,  first  by  the 
open  welcome  to  Washington  of  Korea's 
military  usurper,  now  the  president.  Gen. 
Chun  Doo-hwan  in  February  and  by  the 
downgrading  of  human  rights  in  the  Reagan 
Administration's  foreign  policy.  Bitter  anger 
toward  the  U.S.  is  now  being  expressed 
among  our  most  natural  allies  in  Korea,  the 
advocates  of  an  open  democratic  society. 


It  is  thus  the  hope  of  the  North  American 
Coalition  that  this  Human  Rights  Day  niay 
be  the  occasion  for  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
people  to  reaffirm  loudly  our  commitments 
to  the  values  expressed  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights— as  they 
apply  to  the  people  of  Korea  as  well  as 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Kampuchea, 
the  unnatural  quiet  in  Korea  will  not  end 
until  we  have -recovered  our  own  voices  on 
behalf  of  the  silenced  persons  there  and  ev- 
erywhere.* 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  special  urgency  that  I  submit 
remarks  today  in  conjunction  with  the 
observance  of  Human  Rights  Day. 
There  can  be  no  greater  violation  of 
such  rights  than  the  ruthless  and  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  human  life. 
Without  question,  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists are  the  premier  violators  of 
human  rights  on  our  planet  today,  if 
not  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No- 
where is  their  dehimianizing  on- 
slaught more  evident  than  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  courageous  and  long-persecuted 
Afghan  people  are  dying.  This  is  no 
time  for  platitudes.  Rather  than 
ponder  the  lofty  reflections  of  well- 
meaning  humanitarians,  we  in  the 
United  States  and  the  West  must  act 
to  save  those  who  seek  to  live  in  free- 
dom. Actions  do  speak  louder  than 
words  and  for  that  reason  we  must  aid 
and  abet  the  brave  people  of  Afghani- 
stan in  their  life-and-death  struggle 
against  their  Communist  invaders. 

The  history  of  this  struggle  is  fur- 
ther detailed  in  the  remarks  that 
follow.  I  extend  special  thanks  to  Ro- 
saiuie  Klass,  Director  of  the  Afghani- 
stan Information  Center  for  Freedom 
House  for  compiling  this  vital  data. 
Her  report  follows: 

Statements  of  Freedom  Hodse  for 

International  Human  Rights  Day 

afghanistan:  human  rights  and  the  human 

spirit 

Nowhere  in  the  world  today  are  human 
rights  more  brutally  and  more  universally 
violated  than  in  Afghanistan— starting  with 
that  most  basic  of  all  rights,  the  right  to 
live. 

For  more  than  3  years  now.  the  puppet  re- 
gimes installed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  di- 
rected by  its  personnel,  and  the  Soviet  army 
itself,  have  stopped  at  nothing  in  their 
effort  to  crush  the  resistance  of  a  proud,  in- 
dependent people  to  Communist  conquest. 
The  violations  of  human  rights  in  Afghani- 
stan not  only  read  like  a  litany  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  twentieth  century.  They  go 
further,  barkening  back  to  the  barbarism  of 
Genghis  Khan.  who.  nearly  800  years  ago. 
also  tried  to  destroy  the  spirit  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Afghan  people  and.  vhen  he 
found  he  could  not  do  it.  tried— i  *e  their 
would-be  conquerors  today— to  destroy  the 
Afghan  people  themselves. 

Since  1978.  the  political  prisons  and  the 
torture  chambers  of  Afghanistan's  Commu- 
nist regimes  have  overflowed  with  victims. 
At  one  prison  alone— the  infamous  Pul-i- 
Charkhi  outside  of  Kabul— an  estimated 
35.000  political  prisoners  were  executed  in 
the  first  18  months  of  Communist  control— 
an  effort  to  wipe  out  the  entire  educated, 
pro-democratic  leadership  class.  And  after  a 
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much-publicized  amnesty  during  the  brief 
period  when  world  television  cameras  were 
allowed  into  the  country.  Pul-i-Charkhi  and 
the  other  prisons  are  filling  up  again. 

It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  mow  down 
prisoners  with  machinegun  fire  in  the  mass 
midnight  executions  at  the  notorious  Poly- 
gon outside  Kabul,  or  the  other  killing 
grounds.  Victims  are  bound  and  pushed  into 
swift  mountain  streams  to  die.  or  dumped, 
en  masse,  into  trenches  to  have  the  earth 
bulldozed  over  hundreds  of  living  bodies;  or 
flung  onto  the  roads  to  be  publicly  crushed 
under  the  treads  of  Soviet  tanks  as  an 
object  lesson  to  their  neighbors.  Whole  vil- 
lages are  wiped  out— 441  people  were 
slaughtered  in  a  single  village  only  last 
month.  Civilian  deaths  in  the  last  three 
years  are  estimated  at  half  a  million— 3  per- 
cent of  the  entire  population,  dead. 

Hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  villages 
have  been  wiped  off  the  map  and  huge  sec- 
tions of  major  cities  reduced  to  rubble  by 
bombs,  rockets,  phosphorus  and  napalm  in- 
cendiaries, and  strafing.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, the  old,  even  the  farm  animals,  are 
targeted  equally  and  deliberately.  They 
have  been  attacked  with  disabling  and 
lethal  chemical  weapons,  and  with  the  hide- 
ous new  biological  weapons  only  now  being 
revealed  to  the  world.  Wells  are  poisoned, 
and  crops  destroyed  just  before  harvest,  to 
force  these  people— who  once  exjjorted 
food— into  submission  through  dependency 
on  the  grain  sold  to  the  Kabul  regime  by  its 
Soviet  masters. 

While  the  regime  boasts  of  new  rights  for 
women.  Afghan  women  have  been  forced  to 
prostitute  themselves  to  buy  freedom  for 
jailed  relatives,  or  to  earn  food  for  their  des- 
titute families.  While  it  boasts  of  education 
and  progress,  schoolgirls  protesting  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  their  homeland  are  gunned 
down  in  the  streets  by  Soviet  soldiers,  and 
gassed  in  their  classrooms— the  blame  laid, 
of  course,  on  mythical  "American  CIA 
agents".  The  schools  and  the  much-vaunted 
adult  literacy  courses  have  been  trans- 
formed into  Marxist  propaganda  mills,  and 
hundreds  of  children  are  taken  from  their 
families  every  month  and  transported  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Bulgaria  for  indoctrina- 
tion. While  puppet  president  Babrak 
Karmal  piously  invokes  the  name  of  God. 
hundreds  of  religious  leaders  have  been 
jailed,  killed,  or  driven  into  exile.  More  than 
2  million  Afghans  are  refugees  in  Pakistan, 
and  another  million  in  Iran— 20  percent  of 
the  Afghan  nation— and  countless  others 
are  homeless  in  their  own  land. 
And  that's  j'ost  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
There  is  no  human  right  that  has  not 
been  violated  in  Afghanistan— not  those  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
or  in  the  Helsinki  accord,  or  those  unwrit- 
ten ones  universally  accepted  by  all  civilized 
humanity  for  the  past  two  thousand  years. 
And  why? 

Simply,  and  solely,  because  the  Afghan 
people  have  refused  to  give  up  their  free- 
dom and  have  fought  for  it.  have  refused  to 
give  up  their  identity  and  have  fought  for  it, 
have  refused  to  be  conquered  and  are  resist- 
Ing— successfully,  alone  and  almost  unaid- 
ed—a living,  fighting  testlncony  to  the 
human  spirit,  and  to  the  power  of  the  Idea 
of  freedom.  If  ever  there  ever  was  one.  For 
this  heinous  devotion  to  freedom  they  have 
been— are  being— so  hideously  punished.  As 
we  meet  today  In  the  name  of  human  rights, 
let  us  be  aware  of  this  courageous  people 
who  are  every  day  pledging  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  humanity  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes,  and   their  sacred   honor— and   who 


demonstrate  even  as  we  speak  that  al- 
though they  can  be  deprived  of  life  and  for- 
tune, no  power  on  earth  can  deprive  them 
of  that  honor,  and  of  the  dignity  which  Is 
also,  uniquely,  a  basic  human  right.* 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Human  Rights  Day. 
How  can  the  United  States  expect  to 
have  credibility  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nations  if  it  does  not  vigorously 
undertake  efforts  to  advance  human 
rights  throughout  the  world?  I  believe 
that  in  order  for  U.S.  opposition  to 
human  rights  abuses  to  mean  any- 
thing, it  must  apply  equally  to  un- 
friendly and  to  friendly  nations.  In 
this  light.  I  welcome  the  administra- 
tion's nomination  and  the  Senate's 
confirmation  of  Elliott  Abrams  to 
head  the  State  Department's  Human 
Rights  Bureau  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's embrace  of  these  principles. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador  has 
been  one  of  great  concern  to  me.  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  systemic  attacks  on 
seemingly  every  sector  of  society  in  El 
Salvador.  Nuns,  teachers,  labor  union 
officials,  workers,  journalists,  business- 
men are  murdered.  Ordinary  citizens 
are  caught  in  the  crossfire.  The  car- 
nage occurs  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
countryside.  I  sponsored  House  Con- 
current Resolution  67  on  February  6 
as  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
increasing  violence  in  that  country 
and  the  need  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  a  democratic  government 
that  respects  human  rights.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  bills  and  resolutions  which 
would  place  restrictions  on  aid  to  El 
Salvador  and  suspend  that  aid  if  the 
restrictions  were  not  met.  The  inclu- 
sion of  restrictions  on  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation was  an  important  policy  provi- 
sion, one  which  was  essential  for  my 
support  of  the  bill. 

Though  these  positive  steps  have 
been  taken,  there  is  still  much  more  to 
do.  Our  support  of  the  universal  decla- 
ration of  human  rights  must  be  ad- 
hered to  in  order  for  civil  and  political 
rights  be  granted  to  millions  of  people 
in  the  world. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  too  often 
taken  for  granted  in  this  country, 
where  violence  against  journalists  is 
rare.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an 
"open  letter  on  violence  against  jour- 
nalists in  El  Salvador"  which  was  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Salvadoran 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  the 
United  Nations,  the  OAS,  Members  of 
Congress  and  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front,  a  co- 
alition of  Salvadoran  left-of-center 
and  guerrilla  forces.  It  was  signed  by 
close  to  1.000  members  of  news  organi- 
zations across  the  country,  including 
CBS,  Newsweek,  the  New  York  Times. 
Washington  Post.  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Associated  Press,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Examiner.  Newsday, 
Miami  Herald.  Milwaukee  Journal,  Al- 


buquerque Journal  and  Daily  Oklaho- 
man.  I  welcome  the  widespread  sup- 
port it  received  and  hope  the  contin- 
ued diligence  on  our  part  will  result  in 
a  resolution  to  this  tragic  situation. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speakei . 

Open  Letter  on  Violence  Against 
Journalists  in  El  Salvador 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression:  this  right  Includes 
the  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  Inter- 
ference and  to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  In- 
formation and  ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers."— Article  19,  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  the 
United  Nations 

We,  U.S.  journalists,  are  alarmed  at  an  In- 
creasing campaign  of  terrorist  violence 
against  journalists  in  El  Salvador.  Over  the 
past  several  months  five  journalists  and  one 
of  their  Interpreters  have  been  killed. 
Dozens  of  others,  both  Salvadoran  reporters 
and  foreign  correspondents,  have  been  kid- 
napped, tortured,  threatened,  or  forced  to 
leave  the  country. 

The  murder  of  journalists  is  the  ultimate 
weapon  employed  by  those  who  seek  to  si- 
lence a  free  press.  That  weapon  Is  being 
used  with  impunity  In  El  Salvador  and  It 
must  be  stopped. 

Among  the  recent  victims: 

The  dead:  Jaime  Suarez.  editor-ln-chlef. 
La  Cronlca.  Hacked  to  death.  Cesar  Najarro, 
photojoumallst.  La  Cronlca.  Hacked  to 
death.  Ignacio  Rodriguez,  photojoumallst, 
Mexico's  Uno  mas  Uno.  Shot  to  death. 

The  disappeared:  John  Sullivan,  U.S.  free- 
lance reporter.  Vanished  from  his  hotel. 
Rene  Tamsen,  WHUR  radio  reporter.  Kid- 
napped on  the  street. 

The  harrassed:  Jorge  Pinto,  editor-pub- 
lisher. El  Independlente.  Forced  to  flee 
after  government  tanks  surrounded  his 
newspaper  and  arrested  without  charges 
four  of  his  staff.  Joe  Prazler.  AP  reporter. 
Threatened  by  troops  while  Investigating  a 
shooting.  Alan  Riding,  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent. Forced  out  by  threats.  Octavio 
Gomez,  reporter.  Los  Angeles  La  Opinion. 
Kidnapped,  beaten,  imprisoned,  and  forced 
out  of  the  country. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  docu- 
mented instances  of  violence  against  jour- 
nalists In  El  Salvador.  Such  terrorism  must 
stop. 

We  publicly  call  upon  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment of  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  halt  attacks 
on  journalists:  to  Investigate  the  numerous 
acts  of  violence  already  documented  and 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  responsible; 
to  search  for  missing  journalists  Tamsen 
and  Sullivan;  and  to  release  from  custody 
Immediately  all  journalists  held  without 
charges.  Furthermore,  we  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  all  political  groups  In  El  Salva- 
dor to  respect  journalists'  right  to  gather  In- 
formation safely  and  freely  and  to  transmit 
It  without  interference. 

Journalists  do  not  expect  reporting  in 
combat  to  be  danger-free.  Journalists  do  not 
seek  special  protections.  But  we  call  upon 
the  U.S.  government,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  the  United  Nations  to 
do  everything  In  their  power  to  stop  terror- 
ist violence  from  being  used  as  a  weapon 
against  freedom  of  the  press  In  El  Salvador. 
To  Ignore  this  violence  today  Is  to  encour- 
age its  use  tomorrow— not  only  in  El  Salva- 
dor—but around  the  world.* 
•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  join  together  today  to  mark 
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International  Human  Rights  Day.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  effort  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  to  promote 
human  rights  in  that  country  by  coun- 
tering the  terrorist  attacks  from  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  The  govern- 
ment of  President  Duarte  is  seeking  to 
establish  a  truly  representative,  demo- 
cratic government,  which  will  be  the 
best  means  for  insuring  the  protection 
of  human  rights  for  all  its  citizens. 

The  following  essay,  prepared  by 
Freedom  House  in  New  York,  the  re- 
spected human  rights  organization, 
clearly  describes  the  efforts  being 
made  in  El  Salvador  to  advance  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

Statement  of  Freedom  House— Human 
Rights  in  El  Salvador 

On  this  International  Human  Rights  Day. 
we  often  confine  our  remarks  to  the  plight 
of  Individuals  or  groups  who  are  persecuted 
by  repressive  and  totalitarian  regimes  or 
confined,  tortured  and  silenced  In  the  dark 
cells  that  are  mankind's  shame.  Sometimes, 
we  overlook  those  countries  which,  in  the 
throes  of  tremendous  social  and  political  up- 
heaval, are  nobly  and  courageously  attempt- 
ing that  most  difficult  task  of  building  and 
strenghthenlng  democratic  institutions  so 
that  In  the  future  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions of  the  past  will  not  be  committed 
again. 

One  such  country  Is  beleaguered  El  Salva- 
dor, which  In  the  midst  of  armed  assaults  by 
both  the  left  and  right.  Is  attempting  to  Ini- 
tiate a  democratic  social  revolution  against 
tremendous  odds.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Jos6  Napoleon  Duarte,  a  man  his  friend 
Venezuelan  President  Herrera  Camplns 
called  a  "convinced  democrat",  the  civilian- 
military  junta  has  adopted  numerous  re- 
forms and  opened  up  the  political  process  in 
that  country  so  that  next  spring  El  Salvador 
might  enjoy  free  elections,  and  make  that 
difficult  and  painful  transition  to  democrat- 
ic government. 

Many  iieople  in  the  United  States  and 
even  some  of  my  colleagues  believe  that  this 
process  Is  a  charade.  For  them.  It  Is  better 
to  be  blind  to  the  possible  future  of  El  Sal- 
vador under  the  rule  of  guerrillas  who 
overtly  espouse  Marxist-Leninism.  For 
them.  It  Is  better  to  ignore  the  statements 
by  the  Salvadoran  Archbishop  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas  when  he  says  the  guerrillas 
"have  made  violence  and  Marxism  their 
watchword,  and  because  of  that  the  majori- 
ty have  turned  their  backs  on  them."  For 
them,  it  is  better  to  ignore  the  recent  state- 
ment Issued  In  the  United  States  by  Bishop 
Pedro  Apariclo,  on  behalf  of  the  Salvadoran 
Bishops  Conference,  In  favor  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  plans  for  the  March  elections 
and  In  severe  disapproval  of  the  "terrorism" 
used  by  the  leftist  forces  in  that  country. 

It  would  be  naive  to  suggest  that  atrocities 
by  right-wing  paramilitary  forces  don't  con- 
tinue in  that  war-torn  Central  American 
country.  But.  undaunted  by  four  right-wing 
coup  attempts  and  several  assassination 
plots.  President  Duarte  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  curbing  the  excesses  of  the 
far  right,  both  In  the  military  and  In  the 
paramilitary  groups  that  do  the  oligarchy's 
bidding.  He  has  established  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram that  has  drawn  many  defections  from 
the  guerrilla  forces.  Several  hundred  (some 
say  thousands)  of  former  guerrillas,  have 
been  given  new  Identities  and  jobs  around 
the     country,     without     undue     reprisals 


against  them.  At  least  500  National  Guards- 
men have  been  discharged  for  abuses  of 
power  and  another  600  are  on  notice  that 
they  will  be  Imprisoned  for  the  slightest  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Right-wing  battalion  com- 
manders have  been  re-assigned  to  non- 
combat  positions  to  break  up  the  allegiances 
among  the  right-wing.  As  a  result,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Salvador,  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas.  has  credited  Duarte  with  "convert- 
ing"  the  military  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

The  dreadful  displacement  of  Salvador- 
ans— some  250,000  internally  displaced  and 
some  100,000  refugees  in  neighboring  Hon- 
duras—so dramatically  seized  upon  by  the 
press  and  used  for  propaganda  purposes  by 
supporters  of  the  left  In  this  country,  Is.  ac- 
cording to  the  Archbishop,  caused  by  people 
fleeing  not  the  government  forces  but  the 
rampant  terrorism  of  the  guerrillas.  In  his 
statements  at  Freedom  House,  Bishop  Apar- 
iclo, speaking  for  the  Salvadoran  Bishop's 
Conference,  cited  numerous  massacres  of 
campesinos,  or  peasants,  in  his  own  San  Vi- 
cente archdiocese.  Young  people,  according 
to  the  Bishop,  are  forced  to  join  the  guerril- 
las after  their  parents  have  been  executed 
in  front  of  them.  Threats  of  reprisals 
against  their  relatives.  If  they  defect,  keep 
the  young  among  the  left's  ranks.  In  a  state- 
ment he  brought  from  the  Bishop's  Confer- 
ence, he  cited  the  Salvadoran  Church's  sup- 
port for  the  reformed  behavior  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  Its  vigorous  condemnation  of  the 
left's  attacks  on  the  defenseless  civilian  pop- 
ulation in  the  countryside. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  land  reform  was  carried  out.  This 
program,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a 
functioning  reality  In  Salvadoran  life. 
Whatever  Its  flaws.  It  has  achieved  a 
number  of  things.  First,  the  back  of  the  oh- 
garchlc  landowning  families  has  been  sum- 
marily broken.  Secondly,  ownership  of 
990.000  of  the  3.7  million  acres  of  Salvador- 
an agricultural  land  has  already  been  trans- 
ferred to  210.000  formerly  landless  campe- 
slno  families— some  1.25  million  people.  An- 
other 1,850,000  acres  remain  In  the  hands  of 
120,000  small  owner-operator  families.  In 
the  Marxist  revolutions  of  this  century,  the 
slogan  of  "Land  To  the  Tiller,"  the  Idea 
that  won  the  left  its  support  in  the  past,  has 
quickly  been  exposed  as  a  fraud— as  evi- 
denced by  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Cuba.  In  El  Salvador,  land  reform  Is  an  Im- 
perfect reality,  but  It  Is  a  reality  nonethe- 
less. El  Salvador  Is  permanently  changed  by 
this  reform.  The  continuation  of  this  proc- 
ess now  largely  depends  on  political  stability 
and  the  end  of  leftist  terrorism. 

The  present  civilian-military  junta's  com- 
mitment to  continuing  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing the  conditions  for  elections  Is  like- 
wise absolute.  Several  political  parties  In  El 
Salvador  are  currently  registered  for  this 
March's  elections  and  now  enjoy  and  ability 
to  discuss  their  platforms  and  positions  with 
the  Salvadoran  public.  The  media  ban  on 
political  statements  has  been  lifted.  Con- 
trary to  many  published  statements  by  the 
opposition,  they  too  are  free  to  participate 
in  the  elections  If  they  pledge  support  for  a 
democratic  government.  Even  so,  the  Social 
Democratic  party  (the  MNR)  of  Mr.  Gulller- 
mo  Ungo  and  the  Communist  UDN,  both 
members  of  the  FDR  (the  Democratic  Revo- 
lutionary Front),  are  already  officially  rec- 
ognized as  legitimate  parties  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Duarte  government 
In  July  Invited  the  United  Nations,  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  and  Amnesty 
International  to  be  official  observers  of  the 
election  process  to  make  sure  that  these  sig- 
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nlflcant  elections  will 
fraud. 

In  various  Internationa]  arenas,  we  hear 
that  such  elections  can  not  possibly  be  held 
until  the  fighting  ceases— until  the  Duarte 
government  unconditionally  comes  to  the 
negotiating  table  with  representatives  of 
the  guerrillas.  This,  of  course,  is  an  absurd 
position.  When  the  guerrillas  called  their 
final  offensive  last  January,  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  ignored  their  call.  Increasingly, 
the  guerrillas  have  had  to  revert  to  their 
terrorist  tactics  of  the  late  1970s  to  destroy 
the  economy,  because  they  failed  to  gener- 
ate any  support  among  the  people  In  the 
countryside  and  In  the  major  cities.  Why 
should  a  government  that  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult situation  imaginable  has  embarked  on  a 
democratic  social  revolution  throw  the 
democratic  process  away?  The  proliferation 
of  political  parties  in  El  Salvador  Is  ample 
proof  that  the  people  of  El  Salvador  also 
support  this  process. 

One  wonders  today  what  Rbmulo  Betan- 
court,  the  father  of  Venezuelan  democracy, 
would  think  of  those  who  would  pressure 
Duarte  to  abandon  his  resolve  to  see  the 
democratic  process  through  to  the  end.  Ear- 
lier this  year  former  president  Betancourt 
died  In  New  York,  but  his  greatest  legacy 
lives  on  In  the  form  of  Venezuelan  democra- 
cy. In  the  late  19S0s.  he  too  found  himself 
faced  with  right-wing  forces  bent  on  return- 
ing his  great  country  to  military  rule.  And. 
at  the  same  time,  he  faces  assassination 
atempts  and  guerrilla  activities  by  those 
supported,  armed  and  trained  by  Fidel 
Castro.  Duarte's  position  is  not  dissimilar. 
Again,  the  guerrillas  are  armed,  trained  and 
advised  by  Castro  as  well  as  by  his  allies  the 
Nicaraguans  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  our 
Latin  American  allies  obviously  haven't  for- 
gotten the  Venezuelan  precedent.  To  a 
country,  they  rightfully  condemned  the 
Mexican-French  resolution  recognizing  the 
guerrillas.  It  is  on  such  a  day  as  this  that  we 
should  recognize  how  human  rights  are  best 
guaranteed.  They  are  most  protected  under 
a  democratic  system.  In  this  regard,  we 
should  continue  to  support  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment's resolve  to  achieve  this  noble  goal, 
which  so  many  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  have  also  striven  to  achieve.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  agony  of  El  Salvador 
end  and  its  future  be  guaranteed.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
annual  human  rights  commemoration 
on  December  12  is  meaningful  to  all 
Americans.  Our  coiuitry  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  human  rights.  The 
stirring  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  provided  the  basis 
for  our  laws  and  for  the  spirit  which 
has  animated  our  history.  Many  of  the 
great  political  struggles  during  the 
more  than  200  years  of  our  country's 
existence  have  been  ones  involving 
htmian  rights.  One  thinks  of  the  ef- 
forts to  emancipate  the  slaves,  to 
secure  voting  rights  for  women,  and 
the  right  for  workers  to  organize:  all 
of  these  have  been  struggles  to  secure 
himian  rights.  The  spirit  that  gave  rise 
to  the  American  Revolution  and  pro- 
duced our  Constitution  enco'uraged  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  made  it 
possible  for  Americans  of  past  genera- 
tions to  win  their  particular  battles  for 
respect  and  personal  liberty.  Since  we 
are  a  nation  of  human  beings,  we  are 
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not  perfect  and  work  is  still  required 
in  the  never-ending  effort  to  achieve 
and  secure  human  rights  for  all  our 
citizens. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  strong  ties  to  countries  through- 
out the  world.  My  own  district  in 
Cleveland  reflects  that  in  the  diverse 
background  of  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land. It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
Americans  express  their  interest  in 
human  rights  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  not  only  at  home.  Sadly, 
human  rights,  which  are  enshrined  in 
such  prominent  documents  as  the  Uni- 
versal E>eclaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  and  constitu- 
tions of  nearly  every  country,  are  not 
respected  in  fact.  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ukrainians.  Latvians.  Estonians.  Lith- 
uanians, Jews.  Armenians.  Russians, 
and  people  of  dozens  of  other  nation- 
alities are  subjected  to  crude  repres- 
sions. This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  those  who  want  to  defend  their 
culture  or  language  from  russification 
or  who  seek  to  achieve  the  individual 
liberties  we  take  for  granted. 

In  Latin  America,  crushing  poverty 
based  on  social  inequalities  and  en- 
forced by  brutal  police  forces,  oppress 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  many 
countries.  The  cruel  and  tragic  deaths 
of  the  four  American  churchwomen 
over  a  year  ago  in  El  Salvador  was  dra- 
matic proof  for  most  Americans  that 
human  life  in  that  tormented  country 
is  meaningless.  That  is  the  ultimate 
violation  of  human  rights.  The  daily 
indignities  of  poverty,  perpetuated  by 
privilege  and  enforced  by  violence,  are 
the  cancer  that  threatens  the  entire 
region  with  civil  strife  and  anarchy.  In 
Asia,  a  steady  stream  of  refugees 
shows  us  the  consequences  of  system- 
atic violations  of  human  rights  in 
Cambodia.  Vietnam,  China.  The  im- 
prisonment of  intellectuals,  labor  lead- 
ers, students,  and  others  in  places  like 
Korea  are  another  blight  on  the  map 
of  the  Asian  continent.  Africa  has  its 
own  problems  with  human  rights- 
some  are  based  on  the  evil  system  of 
apartheid,  others  stem  from  warfare 
and  social  injustice;  all  manifest  symp- 
toms of  poverty  and  oppression.  Final- 
ly, the  Middle  East  has  its  own  brand 
of  human  rights  violations  that  are  ex- 
pressed through  systematic  terrorism. 
The  sorry  litany  could  go  on. 

Americans  who  have  fought  and  won 
so  many  human  rights  struggles  must 
remain  committed  to  the  never-ending 
effort  to  aid  their  fellow  human 
beings  throughout  the  world  in  their 
individual  and  collective  efforts  to 
achieve  the  dignity  and  well-being 
that  we  summarize  with  the  phrase 
"human  rights."  By  pausing  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  these  lofty  principles, 
let  us  hope  that  dedication  can  serve 
us  well  at  home  and  abroad  in  wirming 
the  struggle  to  make  human  rights  a 
reality  throughout  the  world.* 


•  Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  International  Human 
Rights  Day.  it  is  fitting  that  we  recall 
the  millions  of  individuals  and  the 
myriad  of  entire  countries  around  the 
world  that  have  been  victims  of  the 
most  despicable  exploitation  and 
human  rights  violations. 

Factfinding  tours  to  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  meetings  with  emigrees 
to  the  United  States,  have  sharpened 
my  perception  of  the  root  causes  of 
such  human  rights  violations.  In  Cam- 
bodia, for  example,  I  experienced  the 
sense  of  despair  and  utter  powerless- 
ness  with  which  millions  of  people 
barely  survive  the  daily  task  of  living. 
I  saw  that  this  was  particularly  true 
for  women  and  their  children.  The 
struggle  for  those  mothers  was  even 
more  grinding  since  on  the  one  hand, 
they  were  subjected  to  rape  and  other 
physical  expressions  of  violence,  while 
on  the  other  they  were  mentally  tor- 
mented by  the  sight  of  their  own  chil- 
dren starving  to  death.  Later,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  I  saw  the  misery  of 
women  from  El  Salvador  who,  once 
again,  were  the  particular  victims  of 
physical  exploitation,  disfiguration, 
and  murder.  And,  again,  children  were 
being  used  as  the  medium  through 
which  soldiers  exercised  their  power. 
Babies  were  being  used  as  target  prac- 
tice, and  the  bellies  of  pregnant 
women  were  being  ripped  open  in 
order  to  murder  unborn  children. 
We've  all  heard  about  the  rape  and 
brutal  murder  of  U.S.  nuns  in  El  Sal- 
vador, but  this  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence for  thousands  of  native  women 
in  that  country.  This  can  be  multiplied 
many  times  over,  in  terms  of  this  sort 
of  explicit  human  rights  violations  all 
over  the  globe. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  coun- 
tries where  people  simply  "disappear;" 
where  people  are  imprisoned  and  tor- 
tured over  a  period  of  years,  with  no 
formal  charges  brought  or  trial  under- 
taken. This  is  particularly  true  of 
Latin  America,  where  women  are  ar- 
rested and  the  wives,  mothers,  and 
children  of  male  prisoners  again  suffer 
extraordinarily,  since  the  traditional 
provider  of  security  and  orientation  is 
suddenly  wrenched  from  the  family 
circle. 

What  I  have  seen.  felt,  and  learned 
from  those  directly  affected  by  explic- 
it himian  rights  violations  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  is  an  issue  of 
power  and  the  cravings  of  those  who 
perpetrate  such  acts  to  exercise  their 
political  power  by  attacking  the  most 
vulnerable  victims.  There  is  something 
very  "macho"  about  being  even  a  low- 
level  soldier  and  beating  up  on  de- 
fenseless women  and  children.  Not 
only  is  this  an  easier  fight  to  win,  but 
it  also  insures  the  esteem  of  colleagues 
and  serves  as  a  lesson  for  others  to 
"stay  in  line."  Meanwhile,  the  gener- 
als, national  officials,  and  other  gov- 


ernment leaders  either  explicitly  order 
or  implicitly  condone  such  practices. 

And  then  there  is  the  other  brand  of 
implicit  human  rights  violations, 
where  entire  countries  are  held  in  con- 
trol through  various  forms  of  mass  ex- 
ploitation. For  example,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries, the  Jewish  minority  is  used  as  a 
control  mechanism,  and  object  lessons 
are  taught  through  the  limitation  on 
movement  and  religious  freedom.  Ex- 
amples are  legion.  .  .  . 

In  summary,  I  believe  that  human 
rights  violations  result  from  frustrat- 
ed, power-hungry  dominators,  whether 
they  be  governments  or  individuals. 
Such  violations  are  a  mechanism  for 
winning  and  maintaining  control  over 
others,  and  tend  to  focus  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  weak.  Further,  I  be- 
lieve that  because  of  the  passive,  more 
submissive  role  assigned  to  women  and 
children  in  most  societies,  they 
become  the  most  immediate  targets 
for  power-seeking  zealots. 

On  this  International  Human  Rights 
Day.  let  us  pray  for  the  weakest 
among  us  and  realize  that  it  is  they 
who  are  the  real  pawns  in  the  gro- 
tesque chess  game  in  which  the  world 
is  currently  engaged.* 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
joining  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  commemorating 
International  Human  Rights  Day.  the 
33d  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  many  human  rights 
groups,  both  here  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  world,  which  have 
worked  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
secuted, the  silenced,  the  tortured, 
and  the  imprisoned.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  of  such  groups  is  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  founded  in  1913  to  work  for  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  for  all  people,  re- 
gardless of  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

On  this  International  Human  Rights 
Day.  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  com- 
mend B'nai  B'rith  for  their  work  in 
human  rights.  I  commend  the  state- 
ment of  this  outstanding  organization 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

STATEMENT  OF  B'NAI  B'RITH  POR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
DAY. 1981 

Thirty-three  years  after  its  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  remains  a  dream  yet 
to  be  fully  realized. 

It  is  unprecedented  as  a  moral  force  of  lib- 
erty. Its  very  being  is  a  notice  to  the  totali- 
tarlans  that  human  rights  is  a  matter  of 
international  law.  by  which  all  nations  must 
abide.  It  possesses  a  miraculous  power  to 
uplift  the  misery  of  repression,  and  grants 
the  victims  an  inner  strength  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  their  ordeal. 

The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  founded  1913  out  of  the  realization 
that  America  had  not  yet  lived  up  to  the 
promise  of  democracy  to  its  own  citizens,  re- 
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dedicates  itself  on  this  anniversary  to  the 
concepts  embodied  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.- 

Americans  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  nation 
which  has  recognized  its  past  injustices,  and 
ADL  is  proud  of  its  role  in  obtaining  passage 
of  the  landmark  civil  rights  laws  to  ensure 
all  our  citizens  equal  opportunity,  irrespec- 
tive of  color,  religion  and  national  origin. 

Justice  was  obtained  only  after  voices  of 
protest  were  raised.  And  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  muffled  voices  are  heard  again, 
longing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  exercise  their  basic  human  right  to  emi- 
grate and  earn  a  livelihood. 

Mindful  that  its  own  67-year  battle  to 
secure  justice  for  all  people  persists  to  this 
day,  ADL  is  keenly  aware  that  much  stands 
in  the  way  of  full  implementation  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

But  just  as  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
country  set  forth  an  irreversible  process,  so 
did  the  framers  of  this  invaluable  docu- 
ment. As  a  beacon  of  freedom  to  the  world. 
America  must  continue  to  speak  out  when- 
ever human  rights  are  denied.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Day  is  a  most 
appropriate  time  to  reflect  on  the 
state  of  human  rights  around  the 
world  and  to  assess  the  relationship  of 
human  rights  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

First.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  ap- 
plaud the  appointment  of  Elliott 
Abrams  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights.  His  speedy 
confirmation  for  this  important  post 
also  emphasizes  the  strong  support  in 
the  Congress  for  keeping  human 
rights  a  high  priority. 

On  this  33d  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  by  the  United  Nations, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  internationally  sanc- 
tioned vehicle  which  has  raised  human 
rights  concerns  to  the  forefront  of  for- 
eign policy.  To  be  able  to  raise  objec- 
tions of  human  rights  violations  by 
member  governments  in  a  forum  such 
as  the  U.N.,  and  to  integrate  these 
concerns  into  the  consciousness  of  di- 
plomacy has  improved  the  lives  of 
people  everywhere. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  degree 
to  which  human  lives  have  benefited 
from  the  focus  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions. Although  much  progress  has 
been  made,  deplorable  conditions  for 
many  still  exist.  To  list  the  countries 
where  this  is  so  will  continue  to  be 
done  annually  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's publication  of  "Country  Re- 
ports on  Human  Rights  Practices." 
Continuing  attention  to  human  rights 
abuses  will  be  given  also  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  process  of  legislating  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  and  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

Religious  persecution,  political  per- 
secution, and  economic  persecution 
continue  to  be  directed  at  not  just  in- 
dividuals, but  whole  peoples.  B'hais 
and  Jews  in  Iran,  Falasha  Jews  in 
Ethiopia,  Soviet  Jews,  Southeast  Asian 
refugees.  Haitians,  and  people  in  Latin 
America  suffering  from  political  perse- 


cution have  great  need  for  interna- 
tional attention  and  pressure  to  be  im- 
posed on  their  governments  by  the 
international  community. 

Numerous  reports,  both  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental,  have  docu- 
mented the  deteriorating  human 
rights  situation  in  Guatemala.  We 
have  been  presented  with  no  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  of  acts  of  violence 
in  that  country  which  include  mur- 
ders, kidnappings,  tortures,  disappear- 
ances, and  desecration  of  victims' 
bodies.  The  death  toll  from  politically- 
motivated  murders  is  estimated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  to  be  be- 
tween 75  and  100  each  month.  While 
the  government  of  Guatemala  may 
not  be  responsible  for  all  that  occurs.  I 
find  the  recent  human  rights  report  of 
the  State  Department  significant: 
"The  Government  of  Guatemala  has 
not  taken  steps  to  halt  abuses  or  carry 
out  serious  investigations."  Certainly 
to  assist  such  a  government  with  mili- 
tary hardware  in  a  situation  already 
riddled  with  violence  is  misplaced 
when  basic  human  needs  cry  for  atten- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years  and  in  recent  days  is  deplorable. 
That  the  Soviet  Union  is  driven  to 
mistreat  its  and  the  world's  intellectu- 
al and  cultural  giants  so  harshly 
speaks  for  the  degree  of  himian  rights 
in  that  country.  Others— Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky,  Aleksandr  Paritsky,  Vladimir 
Kislik.  Vladimir  Tsukerman,  Alek- 
sandr Lemer,  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
Ida  Nudel,  Vladimir  and  Maria  Slepak 
and  many  more  are  victimized  by  a 
government  that  has  made  conunit- 
ments  but  utterly  failed  to  honor  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Himian 
Rights,  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Hel- 
sinki F^al  Act. 

The  situation  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
reached  a  period  of  severe  crisis.  Enu- 
gration  has  come  to  a  virtual  halt,  har- 
assment and  arrests  have  been  intensi- 
fied, and  anti-Semitic  activity  is  grow- 
ing. While  anti-Semitism  remains  a 
latent  and  festering  problem  in  other 
countries,  and  we  have  witnessed  in- 
creasing episodes  around  the  world, 
the  Soviet  government  is  alone  in  fos- 
tering and  institutionalizing  anti-Semi- 
tism in  its  policies  and  official  prac- 
tices. Only  a  strong  U.S.  human  rights 
policy  can  be  effective  in  persuading 
the  Soviets  to  honor  its  international 
human  rights  commitments,  and  we 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  situation  for  Soviet  Jews  who  wish 
to  emigrate  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  human 
rights  policies  has  saved  lives  and  re- 
duced mistreatment.  To  insure  that 
this  continues,  we  must  have  a  strong 
human  rights  policy.  We  owe  that  to 
the  victims  of  prisons,  of  religious  and 
political  persecution,  and  to  ourselves. 


for  without  the  protection  that  a 
strong  human  rights  policy  brings, 
none  of  us  are  really  protected.* 
•Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  law 
requires  that  human  rights  consider- 
ations be  a  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  administration  has  spent  the  past 
11  months  evading  and/or  violating 
existing  congressionailly  mandated 
human  rights  legislation.  To  justify 
their  actions,  administration  policy- 
makers have  resorted  to  clever,  mis- 
leading, and  inaccurate  argiiments. 

The  following  memo,  written  by 
Bruce  Cameron  and  Jeff  Morley  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action's 
Human  Rights  Law  project,  carefully 
analyzes  the  administration's  legal  po- 
sition. The  memo  exposes  the  State 
Department's  legal  arguments  as  a 
sham.  I  think  that  this  analysis  is  an 
important  contribution  to  Congress 
struggle  to  enforce  human  rights  legis- 
lation: 

In  words  and  actions  the  Administration 
has  shown  that  it  feels  no  obligation  to  ob- 
serve the  human  rights  clauses  written  into 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

In  doing  so  the  Administration  is  acting  il- 
legally. The  legislative  history  of  the  vari- 
ous human  rights  laws,  however,  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  Congress  does  expect  the 
Administration  to  make  determinations  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  government  engages  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

In  the  case  of  Section  502B.  which  applies 
to  security  assistance,  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Congress  did  not  intend  this  determina- 
tion to  be  made  publicly.  Finally,  the  record 
of  the  Carter  Administration  demonstrates 
without  any  doubt  that  it  did  make  determi- 
nations that  a  government  was  a  consistent 
and  gross  violator  of  human  rights.  It  did  so 
in  the  course  of  policy  making  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  staked 
out  its  legal  position  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  International  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Banking  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittees  of  Human  Rights  and 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  State  Department 
spokesman  have  stated  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  under  any  obUgation  to  make  a 
determination  that  a  government  is  engaged 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Ernest  Johnston  argued  that  the 
Administration  does  not  have  to  determine 
in  the  process  of  considering  assistance 
whether  a  government  is  a  consistent  and 
gross  violator.  The  Administration's  only 
obligation,  Johnston  claimed,  is  to  be  able 
to  prove  that  assistance  "is  going  to  a  coun- 
try which  is  not  characterized  by  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations." 

In  other  words,  the  Administration  con- 
tends that  it  does  not  have  to  make  a 
human  rights  judgment,  even  a  private 
judgment,  on  every  country  considered  for 
assistance:  it  only  has  to  show,  after  assist- 
ance has  been  granted,  that  the  recipient 
government  is  not  a  gross  and  consistent  vi- 
olator. 

These  are  very  clever  arguments:  They  are 
also  wrong.  The  Administration,  presum- 
ably the  State  Department's  legal  depart- 
ment, has  put  forth  these  arguments  to  try 
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to  confuse  Congress  and  evade  Its  scrutiny 
of  Administrations  actions. 

THE  WORDING  OP  THE  LAWS 

One  of  the  most  basic  human  rights  laws 
is  Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  (PAA).  It  states: 

"EJxcept  under  circumstances  specified 
below,  no  security  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed to  any  country  the  government  of  which 
engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  vio- 
lations of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights." 

The  Secretary  of  State  who  in  most  cases 
is  directed  to  implement  the  law  may  permit 
security  assistance  if  "notwithstanding  any 
such  practices"  he  determines  "extraordi- 
nary circumstances  exist  .  .  .  and  on  all  the 
facts  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  such  assistance." 

Section  116  and  239  (1)  of  the  FAA  deny 
respectively,  development  aid  and  OPIC  in- 
surance and  loans,  to  the  government  of  any 
country  which  engages  in  consistent  and 
gross  violations.  Section  112  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  similary  prohibits  agreements  to 
finance  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  governments  which  are  gross  and  consist- 
ent violators.  In  all  three  cases,  the  laws 
permit  exceptions  for  projects  which  "di- 
rectly benefit  needy  people  in  such  country." 

Section  701  (f)  of  the  International  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Act  of  1977  instructs  the 
U.S.  Executive  Directors  of  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  to  oppose  loans  to  any 
country  whose  government  engages  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  or  har- 
bors an  exception  for  projects  which  "serve 
the  basic  human  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
such  country." 

ANALYSIS  OF  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

The  clearest  case  revealing  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  the  legislative  history  of  Section 
502B.  Section  502B  was  debated  in  the 
House  International  Relations  Committee 
both  In  1975  and  1978  and  in  each  case  the 
law  being  debated  was  legally  binding  on 
the  Administration. 

However.  President  Ford  vetoed  the  bill  in 
1976  and  a  conference  compromise,  removed 
the  legally  binding  language.  Congress  suc- 
ceeded in  re-passing  the  legally  binding  lan- 
guage in  1978— the  debate  makes  clear  that 
a  legal  requirement  was  Congress'  goal— and 
that  language  is  in  the  law  today. 

The  House  Committee  debate  in  1975  only 
once  directly  addressed  the  problem  of 
whether  the  law  was  legally  binding.  Speak- 
ing about  the  legally  binding  language.  Rep- 
resentative Dante  Fascell  asked  the  bill's 
author  Representative  Don  Fraser  if  it— the 
language— would  prevent  Congress  from 
conducting  its  own  determinations  about 
human  rights  in  recipient  countries.  Fraser 
said  no.  He  then  explained  the  one  case 
where  the  legally  binding  language  would 
apply  automatically: 

"...  if  the  Administration  determines  a 
serious  question  (i.e..  'a  consistent  pattern 
of  gross  violations'— ed.)  has  arisen,  and 
don't  claim  a  reason  (i.e..  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances'—ed.).  then  we  say  'no  obliga- 
tions.' " 

In  summary.  Representative  Fraser  did 
expect  that  the  Administration  would  make 
determinations  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  and 
that  if  there  were  no  concurrent  finding 
that  there  were  "extraordinary  circum- 
stances" he  expected  the  Administration 
would  be  required  to  deny  future  security 
assistance  to  the  country  in  question. 

That  part  of  the  law.  however,  did  not 
find  its  way  into  the  final  act.  President 


Ford  vetoed  the  bill,  and  ten  words  were 
added  to  the  section  signed  by  the  President 
on  June  30.  1976.  The  President  signed  the 
amended  bill.  It  read. 

•II  is  further  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  that  except  under  circumstances 
specified  below,  no  security  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  any  country  the  government 
of  which  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nized human  rights. "  (New  language  in 
italic.) 

By  1978,  Representative  Fraser  realized 
that  the  effect  of  these  ten  words  was  to  rob 
this  amendment  of  the  force  of  law.  Accord- 
ingly, he  offered  an  amendment  on  May  3, 
1978  to  delete  those  ten  words.  ".  .  .  this 
amendment  clarifies  (previous  law— ed.)  to 
make  clear  that  it  isn't  simply  a  policy  to  be 
disregarded  at  the  will  of  the  Administra- 
tion."  Fraser  said. 

The  Carter  Administration,  which  op- 
posed Praser's  deletion,  agreed  that  this  was 
the  effect  of  the  law.  Douglas  J.  Bennet,  As- 
sistant SecreUry  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  said:  "this  amendment  is  undesir- 
able because  it  would  move  a  policy  state- 
ment ...  to  an  effective  legal  position  by 
converting  subjective  policy  considerations, 
extraordinary  circumstances  and  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  gross  violations  to  standards 
controlling  by  law"  (emphasis  added). 

Fraser  pointed  out  that  the  other  human 
rights  law  were  also  legally  binding. 

"You  are  now  required  to  make  the  legal 
determination  with  respect  to  a  violator  of 
human  rights  in  the  case  of  every  country 
in  which  you  give  economic  aid.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  Harkin  amendment.  My 
language  simply  put  this  on  a  parity  (with 
respect  to  military  aid)." 

In  a  later  discussion  on  a  substitute 
amendment.  Bennet  agreed  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  the  obligation  with  respect  to 
economic  aid:  "...  in  the  case  of  economic 
assistance  where,  as  the  Congressman  .  .  . 
points  out,  we  do  have  specific  legal  require- 
ments in  cases  of  gross  violations." 

The  Senate  bill  had  no  similar  amend- 
ment, but  the  Senate  conferees  did  agree  to 
drop  the  ten  words.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee report  stated  that:  "the  intended 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  substitute  for 
the  current  policy  statement  a  legal  require- 
ment to  deny  security  assistance. " 

The  debate  of  September  10,  1975  on  the 
Harkin  amendment.  Section  116  of  the  PAA, 
also  makes  clear  Congress'  desire  that  the 
Administration  make  these  determinations. 
In  a  discussion  between  the  sponsor  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Harkin  and  Representative 
Charles  Whalen,  Harkin  explained  over  and 
over  an  expectation  that  the  Administration 
will  "make  the  determination  that  these 
gross  violations  exist." 

While  any  Administration  has  leeway  in 
making  these  determinations  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  be  strict.  A  State  Department 
A.I.D.  legal  memorandum  in  1977  concluded 
that: 

"The  phrase  'consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations'  is  a  stem  test  in  examining  the 
conduct  of  a  foreign  government  towards  its 
citizens." 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE 
POLICY  PROCESS 

The  implications  of  the  Administration's 
apparently  innocuous  position  must  be  rec- 
ognized. The  effect  of  not  identifying 
human  rights  violators  in  the  policy  process 
will  be  a  permissive  policy  of  extending  as- 
sistance to  consistent  and  gross  violators. 
Preventing  aid  to  gross  violators  will  be  left, 
post  facto,  to  Congress.  These  are  not  easy 


determinations,  a  fact  recognized  in  most  of 
the  congressional  debates,  and  requires 
often  information  not  easily  accessible  to 
Congress,  e.g.,  information  on  the  degree  of 
direct  involvement  in  human  rights  viola- 
tions of  a  country's  political  leaders.  In  ad- 
dition, U.S.  foreign  policy  will  be  compro- 
mised by  assertions  that  the  Executive  is 
breaking  the  law  and  other  appearances  of 
Executive-Legislative  discord. 

Stephen  Bosworth,  Deputy  Assistance 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  ex- 
tended the  Administration's  argument  by 
claiming  human  rights  determinations  have 
never  been  made.  Bosworth  said: 

"The  Department  has  not  made  a  deter- 
mination in  this  Administration  or  the  pre- 
vious one.  that  any  government  ...  is  en- 
gaged in  a  policy  of  gross  or  consistent  viola- 
tions of  human  rights." 

The  historical  record  clearly  proves  Bos- 
worth wrong.  It  shows  that  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration made  a  number  of  human 
rights  policy  decisions  based  solely  on  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Admittedly  the  Carter  Administration  did 
not  make  it  easy  to  ascertain  when  it  was 
acting  on  its  policy  and  when  it  was  acting 
on  the  basis  of  the  law  and  therefore 
making  a  determination  that  a  government 
was  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Because  it  did  not  want  to 
label  a  government  as  a  consistent  and  gross 
violator,  the  Carter  Administration  blurred 
the  distinctions  between  law  and  policy  in 
making  specific  decisions. 

(Policy,  it  should  be  clear,  reflects  the 
degree  of  emphasis  a  given  Administration 
chooses  to  place  on  human  rights.  Law, 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, establishes  what  the  Administration 
must  do  vis  a  vis  human  rights.) 

First,  the  1977  legal  InterpreUtlon  of  Sec- 
tion 116A  concluded,  "Because  of  the  need 
to  assure  that  there  Is  no  Indication  the 
United  States  supports  a  foreign  govern- 
ment In  the  repression  of  Its  citizens.  It  is 
necessary  to  examine  aU  foreign  assistance 
extended  to  these  governments  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  (emphasis  added)."' 

Second,  the  Operating  Manual  of  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Hxmianltarian 
Affairs,  written  at  the  end  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, also  provides  clear  evidence 
that  the  Administration's  policy  makers 
routinely  made.  In  the  policy  process,  the 
human  rights  determinations  required  by 
law. 

In  discussing  the  process  of  making  deci- 
sions on  proposed  security  assistance  to  be 
provided  a  given  country  over  a  year's 
period,  the  Manual  states: 

"Once  it  Is  determined  that  human  rights 
abuses  occurring  in  a  country  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  to  render  that  country  ineligi- 
ble as  o  matter  of  law  to  receive  security  as- 
sistance, consideration  Is  given  to  what 
should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  policy." 

Third,  the  Manual  provides  examples  of 
such  determinations.  In  the  section  on  secu- 
rity assistance,  no  examples  are  given  In 
which  a  government  was  denied  security  as- 
sistance because  of  the  provisions  of  502B. 
However,  four  examples  were  given  where, 
notwithstanding  such  a  finding,  security  as- 
sistance was  provided.  The  subsection,  enti- 
tled: "Summary  of  Policy  Application  of  the 
Legal  Standards,"  explained, 

"Military  assistance  including  weapons 
sale  is  denied  to  countries  whose  govern- 
ments torture,  summarily  execute  and  or  ar- 
bitrarily imprison  appreachable  numbers  of 
their  citizens  unless  national  security  asslst- 
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ance  nonetheless  dictate  such  assistance. 
Examples  of  the  latter  exceptions:  Indone- 
sia, the  Philippines.  South  Korea  and 
Zaire." 

There  can  be  no  serious  disagreement  as 
to  the  Implication  of  those  two  sentences. 
During  the  Carter  years.  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  South  Korea  and  Zaire  were  all 
found  to  have  governments  engaged  in  con- 
sistent pattern  of  gross  violations  of  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights. 

A  State  Department  official  responsible 
for  aspects  of  Latin  America  policy  during 
the  Carter  years  told  one  of  the  authors 
that  Section  502B  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  re-establish  a  military  supply  rela- 
tionship with  Guatemala.  "It  is  a  gross  and 
consistent  violator, "  the  official  said. 

In  August  1978.  the  State  Department's 
Inter-Agency  Group  on  Human  Rights 
(lAGHR)  rejected  an  overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  project  in  El  Salva- 
dor, the  expansion  of  a  Phelps  Dodge  wire 
and  cable  plant  solely  because  of  that  coun- 
try's poor  human  rights  record. 

In  reviewing  the  case,  the  Manual  first 
took  note  of  the  law:  "The  legislation  re- 
quires OPIC  .  .  .  specifically  to  deny  such 
programs  for  Investment  In  countries  which 
engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  unless  the  investment 
will  directly  benefit  the  needy  or  the  nation- 
al security  requires  OPIC  to  support  the  in- 
vestment." 

The  lAGHR  considered  whether  the  proj- 
ect might  qualify  for  the  "benefit  the 
needy"'  clause  of  Section  116.  The  nature  of 
the  project,  plant  expansion,  meant  It  could 
not  qualify  for  as  "basic  human  needs'"  as- 
sistance. 

Thus,  the  project  was  judged  solely  on  the 
"consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations"  lan- 
guage of  Section  I16A.  As  the  project  was 
rejected,  the  Salvadoran  government  was 
found  to  meet  the  criteria  of  a  gross  and 
consistent  violator. 

In  September  1979,  the  lAGHR  decided  to 
abstain  on  a  loan  which  did  not  serve  to 
meet  basic  human  needs  (BHN)  for  Guate- 
mala. The  Manual  notes  the  decision  was 
one  "which  required  extensive  consideration 
of  other  U.S.  strategic  Interests.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  Deputy  Secretary  felt  that  It 
was  not  possible  within  the  law  to  approve 
non-BHN  assistance  to  Guatemala  at  that 
time."  (emphasis  added) 

"Within  the  law"  can  only  mean  one 
thing:  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  made  his 
decision  based  on  the  wording  of  the  law, 
not  the  Administration's  policy.  In  addition, 
we  know  that  the  loan  did  not  serve  basic 
human  needs  and  that  there  was  no  concern 
that  Guatemala  was  harboring  internation- 
al highjackers.  Therefore,  the  only  stricture 
in  law  barring  assistance  to  Guatemala  was 
the  human  rights  determination!  Therefore, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  found 
Guatemala  to  be  a  consistent  gross  violator. 

The  Reagan  Administration  can  change 
policy  and  has,  but  It  cannot  change  the 
laws;  only  Congress  can  do  that.  And  until 
Congress  does,  this  Administration  must  de- 
termine in  the  course  of  policy  making 
whether  or  not  governments  are  engaged  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights.* 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  calendar  marks  the  annual 
observance  of  International  Human 
Rights  Day.  However,  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  this  is  a  commitment 
which  should  be  observed  and  honored 
every  day  of  every  year  by  every 
nation  of  the  global  community. 


In    observance    of    the   occasion,    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  att.?ntion  of 
my  congressional  colleagues,  and  all 
Americans,  the  resolution  on  the  Rati- 
fication of  the  International  Human 
Rights  Covenants  which  was  adopted 
earlier    this   year   by   the   Governing 
Board    of    the    National    Council    of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Resolution  on  Ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Covenants,  Na- 
tional   Council    of    the    Churches    of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Whereas  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  has  af- 
firmed in  Its  Policy  Statement  on  Human 
Rights  that  every  person  "Is  made  In  the 
Image  of  God  *  •  *  Is  of  intrinsic  worth 
before  God,  and  that  every  Individual  has  a 
rlgt-it  to  the  fullest  possible  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  life  abundant  and 
eternal ";  and  has  declared,  that  "denials  of 
rights  and  freedom  that  Inhere  In  man"s 
worth  before  God  are  not  simply  a  crime 
against  humanity,  they  are  a  sin  against 
God"";  and 

Whereas  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  on  numerous  occasions 
has  spoken  out  and  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
improvement  and  guarantee  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  as  proclaimed  on  December 
10.  1948.  has  become  the  foundation  stone 
for  the  building  of  a  significant  worldwide 
movement  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  and  goals  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
have  been  elaborated  in  two  Covenants,  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Politi- 
cal Rights  and  the  International  Covenant 
on  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural  Rights, 
which  entered  into  force  in  1976;  and 

Whereas  President  Jimmy  Carter  has 
signed  both  International  Human  Rights 
Covenants  In  October  1977,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  Senate  for  ratification;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  held  Hearings  in  November 
1979,  on  the  Covenants  prior  to  reporting  its 
recommendations  to  the  full  Senate; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
U.S.A.  hereby  urges  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  more  rapidly  to  ratify  the  Cov- 
enants so  that  the  United  States  might  con- 
cretely demonstrate  its  commitment  to  the 
promotion  of  international  standards  of 
human  rights  and  its  own  willingness  to 
submit  to  those  standards;  and 

Further  that  It  call  on  the  member 
churches  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  to  strengthen  education- 
al efforts  to  inform  their  constituencies  on 
the  content  and  significance  of  the  Cov- 
enants and  the  Importance  of  their  ratifica- 
tion.* 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  United  States  is  currently  engaged 
in  violation  of  article  13,  which  guar- 
antees the  right  of  a  person  to  emi- 
grate from  their  homeland.  The  inter- 
diction of  Haitian  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  by  our  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  in 
direct  violation  of  article  13.  Interdic- 
tion certainly  violates  the  principle  of 


nonrefoulement  in  the  U.N.  protocol 
relating  to  refugees.  The  return  of 
Haitians  to  their  country,  given  the 
gross  and  consistent  pattern  of  himian 
rights  violations,  makes  a  mockery  of 
International  Human  Rights  Day  and 
the  U.S.  commitments  to  uphold  our 
international  treaty  obligations.  In 
particular,  1  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  mistreatment  faced 
by  26  Haitian  prisoners  currently  in- 
carcerated in  the  National  Penitentia- 
ry. 

On  August  25,  1981,  a  trial  was  held 
in  Haiti  of  26  persons  accused  of  politi- 
cal crimes.  All  26  defendants  were  ac- 
cused of  arson  and  "plotting  against 
the  internal  security  of  the  state."  Ar 
proximately  11  of  the  defendants  w  ■ . 
members  of  the  Haitian  Chrii  an 
Democratic  Party  (PDCH)  which  .v^as 
organized  in  February  1979  by  Sylvio 
Claude,  one  of  the  defeniants.  Two 
other  defendants  were  journalists  im- 
prisoned during  the  mas.5  arrests  of 
late  November  1980  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  forced  exile  of  a 
number  of  independent  Haitian  jour- 
nalists. The  backgroimd  of  the  re- 
maining 13  defendants  demonstrates 
little  connection  to  the  better  known 
defendants. 

Following  a  trial  of  19  hours,  all  de- 
fendants were  convicted  of  both 
charges  at  5  a.m.  on  August  26. 
Twenty-four  of  the  defendants  were 
sentenced  to  15  years  at  hard  labor, 
and  4  to  1  year  in  prison.  The  Haitian 
League  for  Human  Rights  labeled  the 
verdict  a  "judicial  scandal  of  unbeliev- 
able proportions."  asserting  that  no 
specific,  credible  evidence  had  been 
presented  by  the  government  to  link 
any  of  the  accused  to  the  two  charges. 

These  prisoners  have  faced  daily 
beatings  and  torture  throughout  their 
incarceration.  In  addition,  medical  at- 
tention has  been  refused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  despite  appeals  by 
Amnesty  International,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  International  Human 
Rights,  and  many  other  human  rights 
groups.  The  brutal  treatment  of  these 
prisoners  is  indicative  of  a  long  and 
sordid  history  of  human  rights  abuses 
by  the  Government  of  Haiti.  I  have  in- 
cluded a  brief  summary  of  political 
and  economic  conditions  in  Haiti  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
Haiti:  an  economic  and  politicai.  per- 

spective:  a  pattern  op  human  rights 

ABUSES 

Throughout  much  of  its  history, 
Haiti  has  suffered  various  forms  of  au- 
thoritarian government,  severe  politi- 
cal instability,  egregious,  and  system- 
atic human  rights  violations,  and  re- 
lated economic  deprivation  and  insta- 
bility. Human  rights  violations  were  so 
widespread  and  serious  under  the 
regime  of  Francois  Duvalier  that  they 
were  virtually  institutionalized  during 
his  rule  from  1957  to  1971.  Despite  a 
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much  publicized,  but  ill-defined  liber- 
alization that  was  proclaimed  by  his 
son,  "President-for-life"  Jean  Claude 
Duvalier,  the  Duvalier  system  of  au- 
thoritarian government  and  political 
persecution  based  on  the  military  and 
the  Tonton  Macoutes  has  not  been  sig- 
nificantly altered. 

There  is  no  substantial  evidence  to 
indicate  that  liberalization  has  pro- 
duced reforms  in  the  following  areas: 
continuing  states  of  exception  to  and 
disregard  of  the  rule  of  law;  the  large- 
scale  detention,  abuse,  and  torture  of 
persons  for  political  reasons  without 
the  substantive  provision  of  any  due 
process  protections;  the  repression  of 
all  opposition  parties  and  trade 
unions;  and  a  total  disregard  for  all 
fundamental  freedoms  of  expression 
or  communication.  This  analysis  coin- 
cides with  the  evaluation  of  U.S.  State 
£>epartment  in  its  "Country  Reports 
on  Human  Rights  Practices"  for  the 
last  2  years.  They  conclude: 

[In  1979]  there  were  no  institutional 
changes  favoring  political  liberalization, 
however,  and  if  anything  the  ability  of  Hai- 
tian citizens  to  express  dissenting  political 
views  declined  in  1979  (U.S.  Dept.  of  State, 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1979),  Report  to  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  February  4,  1980). 

In  its  most  recent  1980  report,  the 
State  Department  similarly  concluded: 

Haiti  has  had  a  long  and  troubled  history 
of  authoritarian  rule  characterized  by  many 
periods  of  ix>litical  instability  and  serious 
human  rights  abuses  .  .  .  Executive  author- 
ity is  vested  in  a  president  for  life  ...  In 
practice,  the  legislature  reflects  the  will  of 
the  president,  Jean  Claude  Duvalier.  Ad- 
vised by  a  small  coterie,  he  wields  almost  all 
actual  power.  During  the  eight  months  that 
the  legislative  assembly  is  in  recess,  major 
sections  of  the  constitution  concerning  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberties  are  suspended, 
and  the  president  is  given  full  powers  to 
rule  by  decree  (U.S.  Dept.  of  State,  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  for 
1980,  February  2,  1981,  p.  459). 

When  19-year-old  Jean  Claude  Duva- 
lier formally  succeeded  his  father  in 
1971,  there  was  no  meaningful  distinc- 
tion between  the  total  personal  power 
of  the  Duvalier  family  and  the  Haitian 
Government;  there  were  no  institu- 
tions with  even  the  slightest  degree  of 
autonomy  from  this  autocracy.  The 
legislature  was  reduced  to  rubber 
stamping  bills  handed  down  by  the 
President-for-life,  the  press  was  in  all 
meaningful  senses  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  National  Palace,  and  opposition 
political  groupings  and  labor  unions 
were  completely  crushed.  Under  the 
Duvaliers.  democratic  institutions 
have  been  completely  stifled,  while 
Haiti  has  become  a  government  domi- 
nated by  personal  corruption.  The 
1979  State  Department  report  referred 
to  above  concludes  that: 

Corruption  is  traditional  at  aU  levels  of  so- 
ciety, and  significant  amounts  of  domestic 
revenues  usable  for  development  continue 
to  be  diverted  to  personal  enrichment.  (U.S. 


Dept.  of  State.  Country  Reports  on  Human 
RighU  Practices  for  1979,  p.  344.) 

The  1979  report  of  the  World  Bank 
corroborates  that  in  1977,  for  example, 
almost  40  percent  of  all  expenditures 
and  of  total  revenues  were  channeled 
through  special  checking  accounts 
held  at  the  National  Bank  that  made 
it  virtually  impossible  to  determine 
their  source  or  eventual  disposition  (p. 
Iv.)  Similarly,  a  report  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  documents  that 
the  Duvaliers  receive  approximately 
$70  per  head  for  Haitian  cane  cutters 
sold  into  conditions  of  near-slavery  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  ■ 

In  addition  to  this  pervasive  pattern 
of  corruption,  contemporary  Haiti  con- 
tinues to  experience  the  beating  and 
torture  of  political  activists;  severe 
beatings  are  the  accepted  way  of  proc- 
essing criminal  cases  and  imposing  dis- 
cipline. It  is  a  routine  practice  in  Haiti 
to  arbitrary  detain  a  person  without 
arrest  procedures  or  any  due  process 
protections.  Free  reign  is  given  to  gov- 
ernment security  forces  and  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  any  system  of  dis- 
ciplining them.  Many  of  these  people 
depend  financially  on  extortion  and 
the  expropriation  of  property  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  regime.  Seemingly  mild 
by  comparison  are  other  equally  insti- 
tutionalized practices  of  the  Haitian 
Government:  a  newly  enacted,  and 
highly  restrictive  press  censorship  law; 
an  absence  of  any  tradition  of  govern- 
ment service  to  its  citizens;  a  govern- 
mental structure  that  is  pervaded  by 
corruption  at  all  levels,  channeling  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  domestic  revenues 
and  foreign  assistance  into  personal 
enrichment  of  associates  of  the  Duva- 
lier family;  the  governmental  repres- 
sion of  opposition  political  groups  or 
labor  unions;  and  most  recently,  the 
Government's  disruption  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Haitian  League  for  Human 
Rights. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  HAITI 

Haiti  was  once  the  richest  pearl  in 
the  French  colonial  empire.  But  today 
it  is  the  most  desperately  poor  nation 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  present  au- 
thoritarian government  of  the  Duva- 
lier's,  coupled  with  a  longstanding  and 
deep  tradition  of  corruption,  keeps 
Haiti's  quasi-feudal  economy  in  a  solid 
grip  of  backwardness,  and  its  people  in 
a  stark  state  of  deprivation.  Few  na- 
tions in  the  world  present  an  economic 
picture  as  bleak  as  that  of  Haiti.  It  is 
one  of  a  handful  of  nations  in  the 
world  now  called  the  fourth  world  be- 
cause of  its  utter  economic  destitution. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  quantify 
and  analyze  the  pervasive  poverty  and 
deprivation  under  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Haitians  live,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  Haitian  Government's  re- 
fusal to  provide  updated  statistics  to 


the  concerned  international  agencies. 
Formally,  the  Haitian  Government  is 
committed  to  respecting  the  basic  eco- 
nomic and  social  rights  of  its  popula- 
tion both  through  numerous  provi- 
sions in  its  own  constitution  and 
through  its.  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  Himuui 
Rights  on  September  27,  1978.  A  real- 
ization of  the  full  development  of 
these  rights  is  seriously  limited  by  a 
complex  series  of  restraining  political 
and  historical  factors  which  exacer- 
bate problems  created  by  conditions  of 
absolute  poverty. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  elsewhere  to  the  relation- 
ship between  violations  of  basic  civil 
and  political  rights  more  dramatically 
illustrated  than  in  Haiti: 

In  Haiti,  the  Government  has  made 
no  attempt  to  discipline  the  military 
police,  the  Volunteers  for  National  Se- 
curity, who  are  unpaid  below  the  offi- 
cer ranks,  and  who  make  their  living 
by  seizing  land,  demanding  bribes,  and 
extorting  money  from  shopkeepers. 

No  substantial  Government  reform 
has  been  implemented  to  improve  re- 
source distribution  in  any  sector.  In  an 
overwhelmingly  agricultural  country, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  no  agricul- 
tural assistance  programs,  and  no  land 
reform  programs  either  operational  or 
proposed. 

In  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  Arbonite  Valley, 
extensive  seizures  of  peasant  land  by 
the  Tonton  Macoutes  loyal  to  Duvalier 
continue  to  terrorize  and  impoverish 
the  population.  Peasants  faced  with 
the  prospects  of  such  seizures  obvious- 
ly have  no  inventive  to  improve  their 
land. 

Massive  and  increasing  corruption 
and  mismanagement  of  public  funds 
directly  benefits  the  highest  echelons 
of  the  Duvalier  government.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  Haiti's  revenues 
are  charmeled  through  uimiarked  ac- 
counts at  the  Banque  National,  facili- 
tating this  corruption  and  resulting  in 
a  situation  where  both  domestic  reve- 
nues and  intenational  assistance  avail- 
able for  development  go  instead  to  the 
personal  enrichment  of  those  close  to 
the  Duvalier  family.' 

The  operation  of  the  Regie  du 
Tabac,  the  Duvalier  family's  personal 
monopoly  over  many  basic  commod- 
ities, provides  another  example  of  this 
mismanagement  and  corruption. 

For  example,  in  1977  the  Regie  col- 
lected 4.9  million  gourdes,  yet  only  2.9 
million  gourdes  were  made  available  to 
the  public  treasury.  The  lACHR 
report  of  1980  concluded: 

The  operatuigs  of  the  Government's 
Regie   du   Tabac   also   indicated   the   vast 
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'  "Sold  Like  Cattle:  Haitian  Workers  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,"  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Dossier  Number  10.  November  1980. 


■  U.S.    Dept.    of    State,    "Country    Reports    on 
Human  Rights  Practices  (or  1979."  p.  344. 


reform  necessary  before  respect  for  human 
rights  can  be  more  than  a  goal  (LACHR 
Report  at  p.  74). 

The  government  has  done  nothing 
to  prevent  the  distribution  of  wealth 
from  becoming  increasingly  skewed  in 
favor  of  3  percent  of  the  population. 

Finally,  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
Duvalier  government  on  the  Haitian 
economy  is  recalled  by  the  mass 
exodus  of  professionals  and  intellectu- 
als who  have  been  forcibly  exiled  from 
Haiti  or  who  have  fled  their  homeland 
because  of  a  fear  of  political  persecu- 
tion. The  majority  of  Haitian-trained 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  teachers, 
and  public  administrators  are  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  Haiti  is  a  poor  coun- 
try with  significantly  limited  re- 
sources, but  the  Duvalier  government 
has  offered  nothing  but  active  neglect 
when  confronted  with  the  emergency 
problems  of  illiteracy,  malnutrition, 
and  disease.  Furthermore,  the  Duva- 
lier regime  has  greatly  exacerbated 
these  problems  through  land  seizures, 
political  instability,  massive  corrup- 
tion that  siphons  off  meager  public 
fimds  and  much  foreign  assistance, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  allow  any  nec- 
essary independence  to  international 
relief  organizations. 

Haiti's  desperate  economic  situation 
has  been  well  documented  in  a  number 
of  reports  by  the  World  Bank,  United 
Nations,  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Most  Haitians  live  in  dire  poverty.  In 

1977.  the  average  per  capita  income  in 
Haiti  was  $232— the  lowest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Moreover,  as  the 
World   Bank    reported   in   December 

1978.  more  than  60  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation actually  lives  on  incomes  as 
low  as  $60  per  year.  According  to  some 
estimates,  almost  75  percent  of  the 
population  lives  under  conditions  of 
absolute  poverty.  This  means  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Haitians 
cannot  afford  what  Ls  considered  the 
minimum  standard  of  consumption  of 
food  and  nonfood  items.  Some  have  es- 
timated that  as  many  as  20.000  Hai- 
tians a  year  die  of  starvation. 

In  its  1979  report  on  Haiti,  entitled 
"Bottom-up  Development  in  Haiti," 
written  by  Robert  Maquire,  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation  concluded: 

The  health  situation  is  the  worst  in  the 
hemisphere.  Infant  mortality  rates  are  ISO 
per  1,000  and  the  average  adult  life  expect- 
ancy is  47  years  (Gow:  1977).  Mortality  rates 
for  children  under  five  is  ten  times  that  of 
developed  countries  (USAID:  1977).  Three 
percent  of  Haitians  have  tuberculosis;  ma- 
laria and  illnesses  due  to  malnutrition  are 
widespread;  and  there  was  only  one  doctor 
to  every  13.210  people,  one  nurse  to  every 
7.460,  one  hospital  bed  to  every  1,370 
(World  Bank:  1975). 

Sixty  percent  of  all  Haitian  children 
suffer  from  malnutrition,  almost  25  percent 
of  them  from  second  and  third  degree  mal- 
nutrition, and  the  average  daily  caloric 
intake  of  1,700  is  well  below  the  Haitian 


minimum  requirement  of  2,214  (Zuvekas: 
1978b).  In  1974,  of  129  developing  countries. 
Haiti  was  127th  in  per  capita  daily  caloric 
consumption  and  129th  in  protein  consump- 
tion. 

Some  80  percent  of  the  adult  population  is 
illiterate.  "The  government  spends  about  $1 
per  person  per  year  on  education.  Only  26 
percent  of  all  rural  children  aged  6-12 
attend  school  (Zuvekas:  1978b). 

Effective  combined  unemployment 
and  underemployment  rates  equal  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  adult 
population.  The  Government  raised 
the  daily  minimum  wage  to  $2.64  on 
October  1,  1980,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  less  than  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion receive  this  alleged  minimum. 
Forty  percent  of  Haiti's  urban  p>opula- 
tion  has  no  lodging,  and  slum-dwellers 
sleep  in  4  hour  shifts. 

The  health  picture  of  Haitians 
defies  description.  There  is  little  safe 
drinking  water  or  systematized  waste 
disposal.  Eighty  percent  of  children 
imder  6  have  malaria,  and  large  num- 
bers also  suffer  from  diarrhea,  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid,  and  tetanus.  Few  Hai- 
tians have  access  to  doctors,  a  fact  per- 
haps best  reflected  in  a  national  life 
expectancy  of  approximately  42  years, 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

The  disparity  between  rich  and  poor 
is  striking.  Approximately  1  percent  of 
the  population  of  Haiti  accumulates  44 
percent  of  the  national  income  and 
the  average  per  capita  income  of  the 
highest  income  bracket— comprising 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  population- 
is  166  times  as  high  as  that  of  the 
lowest  income  bracket,  comprising  61 
percent  of  the  population.^ 

Approximately  74)00  families  in 
Haiti  have  average  aimual  incomes  ex- 
ceeding $50,000.  Of  this  group,  about 
3.000  families  live  in  the  Port-au- 
Prince  area  and  have  an  average 
annual  income  estimated  at  almost 
$100,000.'  The  concentration  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  elite  in  the  capital  gives  rise  to  a 
centralization  in  decisionmaking  that 
contributes  strongly  to  the  underdeve- 
lopment of  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  the  highly  centralized 
and  concentrated  system  leaves  little 
room  for  organization  at  the  local 
level.  There  are  no  formal,  legally  rec- 
ognized organizations  at  the  communi- 
ty level  which  represent  peasant  inter- 
ests. Thus  there  is  a  lack  of  initiative 
at  that  level.  Actions  are  stymied, 
talent,  and  resources  drained,  and  a 
massive  sense  of  fatalism  that  all  deci- 
sions are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment is  pervasive.  There  is,  then,  a 
classic  center/periphery  system  in 
which  the  center  extracts  from  the  pe- 
riphery to  develop  the  center.  The 
only  reinvestment  at  the  periphery  is 
that  necessary  to  maintain  or  extend 
the  extraction  network. 


'World  Bank  1978. 
'  IHS.  1977. 


While  this  economic  structure  un- 
doubtedly preserves  the  Duvalier's 
centralized  political  control  and  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  centers  of 
power  elsewhere,  it  is  terribly  ineffi- 
cient, both  economically  and  socially. 
The  Duvalier  government  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  collection  of  revenues  and 
proper  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
However,  for  more  than  two  decades 
of  this  centralized  administration  of 
revenues,  there  have  been  constant  re- 
ports of  massive  Government  corrup- 
tion and  mismanagement  of  public 
funds,  emanating  from  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Haitian  Government.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  this  proc- 
ess is  made  difficult  by  the  irregular 
bookkeeping  practices  employed  by 
the  Government.  In  1977.  30  percent 
of  Haiti's  total  revenues  were  chan- 
neled through  special  checking  ac- 
counts held  in  the  national  bank, 
which  made  it  virtually  impossible  to 
determine  either  their  sources  or  even- 
tual use.  In  analyzing  this  procedure, 
the  lACHR  report  of  April  1980  con- 
cluded that: 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  questionable 
whether  badly  needed  foreign  assistance 
programs  effectively  reach  their  targets 
(lACHR  Report,  at  74). 

In  its  1979  Report  on  human  rights 
in  Haiti,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
concluded: 

Corruption  is  traditional  at  all  levels  of  so- 
ciety, and  significant  amounts  of  domestic 
revenues  usable  for  development  continue 
to  be  diverted  to  personal  enrichment 
("Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights  Prac- 
tices for  1979, "  p.  344). 

The  pattern  of  corruption  that  per- 
vades the  Haitian  Government  affects 
particularly  harshly  the  country's 
rural  population.  The  civil  security 
forces,  or  militia,  are  unpaid,  and  are 
encouraged  to  rely  on  their  fellow  citi- 
zens for  their  livelihood.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  pattern  of  wholesale  cor- 
ruption under  which  the  Goverrunent 
has  given  these  forces  license  to  extort 
with  impunity. 

In  December  1978,  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional reported  that: 

Widespread  repressive  and  presumably  il- 
legal activities  by  local  authorities  in  Haiti, 
which  often  take  the  form  of  extortion,  are 
apparently  l)eyond  the  control  of  or  know- 
ingly tolerated  by  the  Duvalier  Govern- 
ment. 

Chataigne  Dumont,  a  Tonton  Ma- 
coute  for  6  years,  describes  the 
manner  in  which  these  forces  operate: 

One  of  the  most  common  Macoute  prac- 
tices is  the  extortion  of  money  from  shop- 
keepers. If  they  are  not  given  what  they 
want,  they  can  without  any  fear  simply  lie 
about  the  shopkeeper  to  the  Tonton  Ma- 
coute Commander,  saying  that  the  shop- 
keeper has  spoken  bad  things  about  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Commander  then  would  put 
the  shopkeeper  in  prison,  and  maybe  trans- 
fer him  to  Port  Dimanche,  the  very  bod 
prison  in  Port-au-Prince. . . . 

Once  the  Commander.  In  my  presence,  or- 
dered a  Macoute  named  Machoutout«  to  kill 
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a  gardener,  who  was  the  keeper  of  a  coconut 
Strove.  The  master  of  the  grove  was  not 
there  at  the  time,  and  the  Commander 
wanted  the  grove  for  himself,  so  he  ordered 
the  killing  of  the  gardener  and  gave  the  co- 
conut grove  to  a  Macoutef  to  keep  .  .  .  when 
I  left  Haiti,  this  Macoute  still  maintained 
the  coconut  grove  for  the  Macoute  Com- 
mander (Affidavit  of  Chataigne  Dumont). 

In  its  1979  Repor'  on  Haiti,  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  summa- 
rized the  effect  of  these  practices  on 
the  rural  areas  of  Haiti: 

Since  renters  and  sharecroppers  have  no 
security  on  the  land  they  work,  investment 
is  discouraged.  Instead,  they  tend  to  over- 
work the  land  to  produce  a  maximum  yearly 
harvest,  often  at  the  cost  of  environmental 
damage.  This  lack  of  security  also  affects 
the  peasant  freehold  farms  who  rarely  have 
clear  title.  Pacing  the  very  real  possibility  of 
appropriation  of  their  land  by  a  gross  neg 
("big  shot"),  farmers  are  also  discouraged 
from  investing  in  their  land,  and  encourated 
to  overwork  it.  There  are  sul>stantiated  re- 
ports of  land-grabs,  of  judges  bribed  to  issue 
competing  land  titles,  of  extortion  by  locally 
powerful  quasi-governmental  authorities. 
The  situation  of  insecure  tenure  arrange- 
ments is  the  most  severe  and  debilitating 
constraint  to  peasant  development  in 
Haiti.  .  .  . 

One  begins  to  understand  not  only  why 
peasants  identify  justice  as  one  of  their 
needs,  but  also  the  extent  of  the  injustice 
imposed  upon  them  .  .  .  Any  improvements 
to  the  land  itself,  or  in  access  to  the  land 
may  well  'only  pave  the  way  for  landgrab- 
bing  by  the  relatively  wealthy  under  a  cloak 
of  legality'  and  result  in  peasant  disenfran- 
chisement  from  the  land  (Zuvekas:  1978a: 
260). 

The  above  description  suggests  that 
the  human  rights  situation  in  Haiti 
has  worsened  within  the  last  year.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  pressing  for  the  release  of 
these  26  Haitian  prisoners.  I  will  be 
circulating  a  letter  to  this  effect  next 
week.* 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  commemorating  "Human  Rights 
Day."  and  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Washington 
(Mr.  BoNKER)  for  organizing  this  op- 
portunity for  Members  to  speak  out  on 
the  34th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations'  adoption  of  the  Universal 
E>eclaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  the  worlds 
was  suffering  from  the  most  brutal 
and  widespread  violation  of  himian 
rights  in  human  history.  Today,  the 
magnitude  of  horror  of  the  Holocaust 
should  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
that  human  rights  are  not  a  luxury 
but  are  the  most  fundamental  rights 
of  all  mankind  and  must  be  vigorously 
monitored  and  protected. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  spe- 
cial moral  and  strategic  responsibility 
in  pursuing  human  rights  throughout 
the  world.  Tragically,  this  administra- 
tion's record  on  human  rights  has 
amounted  to  a  "diplomacy  of  complici- 
ty" with  the  world's  worst  offenders  of 
human  rights.  The  administration  has 
embraced  regimes  which  are  engaging 


in  widespread  human  rights  atrocities 
reminiscent  of  those  which  compelled 
the  U.N.  to  adopt  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  34  years  ago. 

Tlie  administration's  weak  human 
rights  (lolicies  contradict  our  moral 
and  strategic  interests  and  thwart  the 
President's  stated  goal  of  halting 
Soviet  expansionism.  We  simply 
carmot  obtain  broad  international  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  Afganistan.  Poland,  or 
within  its  own  borders  when  we  em- 
brace regimes  which  are  just  as  brutal 
in  their  human  rights  offenses.  We 
simply  hand  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
liberty  to  the  Soviets  and  their  proxies 
by  siding  with  repressive  regimes  in 
South  Africa.  Latin  America.  South 
Korea,  and  elsewhere. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that 
the  administration  has  initiated  a 
commitment  to  a  strong  human  rights 
policy.  While  Elliott  Abrams  has 
become  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs, filling  an  11  month  vacancy  in 
that  position  and  virtual  stagnation  in 
the  bureau.  I  remain  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  administration's 
commitment  to  maintaining  human 
rights  as  a  fundamental  component  of 
our  foreign  policy.  The  administra- 
tion's favorable  actions  on  Interna- 
tional Development  Bank  loans  to 
Chile,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  South 
Korea  and  our  continued  military  as- 
sistance to  such  countries  as  Argenti- 
na, Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador  under- 
score my  concern. 

The  pending  Conference  on  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Authorization  will  pro- 
vide a  test  of  the  seriousness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  human 
rights.  If  that  commitment  is  ieal. 
they  will  resist  efforts  to  side  us  with 
the  worst  elements  in  the  world  by  re- 
pealing the  Clark  amendment  and 
weakening  human  rights  restrictions 
on  providing  military  aid  to  Argentina. 
Chile.  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala. 

Should  these  restrictions  be  weak- 
ened, we  will  have  once  again  estab- 
lished our  "diplomacy  of  complicity" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  which  can 
only  contribute  to  a  worldwide  resur- 
gence of  repression.  The  limited  gains 
of  the  past  few  years  will  be  lost,  and 
tortures,  disappearances,  and  denial  of 
civil  liberties  will  increase— practices 
which  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  rejected  exactly  34 
years  ago  today.* 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
33  years  ago.  on  December  10,  1948. 
the  United  Nations  adopted  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
an  unprecedented  international 
human  rights  document  which  assert- 
ed that  all  peoples  in  all  nations  had 
the  basic  right  to  life,  liberty,  security 
of  the  person,  religion,  free  expres- 
sion, equality  before  the  law,  and  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 


The  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  followed  by  157  years 
the  ratification  of  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights  on  December  15,  1791.  For  the 
last  two  centuries,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  leading  advocate  in  the 
international  community  for  freedom, 
justice,  and  self-determination.  Those 
governments  and  regimes  which  re- 
press their  subjects  have  felt  our 
strong  rebuke  and  the  victims  of  that 
repression  our  outspoken  moral  and 
tangible  support. 

Tragically,  many  today  remain 
under  the  burden  of  political,  econom- 
ic, social,  cultural,  and  religious  re- 
pression. Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Hmong  in  Laos,  freedom  fighters  in 
Afghanistan.  Bahai's  in  Iran,  Solidari- 
ty members  in  Poland,  families  of  the 
disappeared  in  Argentina,  the  church 
in  Central  and  Latin  America,  native 
Taiwanese  in  Taiwan,  and  students 
and  church  leaders  in  Korea,  to  name 
a  few,  continue  to  struggle  against 
governmental  authorities  who  seek  to 
deny  them  the  rights  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  pro- 
claims as  theirs.  Many,  imbued  with  a 
strong  vision  of  representative  self- 
government  through  their  association 
with  the  people  and  values  of  the 
United  States,  struggle  against  unre- 
sponsive and  dictatorial  institutions  in 
an  effort  to  participate  in  the  process 
of  determining  their  own  personal  and 
collective  destiny.  To  us.  in  the  United 
States,  they  look  for  visible  world 
leadership,  moral  encouragement  and 
practical  support. 

Under  President  Reagan,  initial  ad- 
ministration obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fully  formulated  and  re- 
sponsible human  rights  policy  have 
gradually  fallen  before  the  compelling 
mandate  of  our  long  standing,  biparti- 
san human  rights  commitments  and 
obligations. 

As  the  banking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights 
and  International  Organizations,  I 
have  been  pleased  with  the  gradual 
shifts  in  human  rights  policy  and  rhet- 
oric which  have  occurred  since  the 
first  days  of  this  administration  and 
want  to  publicly  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  setting  a  new  ccurse  for  the 
administration  on  human  rights 
policy.  I  was  also  pleased  with  the 
President's  selection  of  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Hiunan 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  El- 
liott Abrams,  and  look  forward  to  vig- 
orous new  leadership  on  human  rights 
policy  under  his  public  stewardship. 
Pew  tasks  present  a  greater  challenge 
or  call  for  a  more  sensitive  political  re- 
sponse on  both  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national fronts  than  the  one  which  he 
assumes  on  this  day  of  historical  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  international 
human  rights.  I  wish  him  the  best  as 
he  officially  assumes  office  today. 
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Finally,  the  President's  proclama- 
tion on  December  5,  1981,  designating 
today  as  "Human  Rights  Day,"  De- 
cember IS  as  "Bill  of  Rights  Day"  and 
the  week  encompassing  both  as 
"Human  Rights  Week"  is  an  impor- 
tant reminder  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  this  Nation  to  make  a 
greater  commitment  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  rights  here  and 
abroad.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  entire  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  follows: 

(A  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America] 

Bill  of  Rights  Day— Human  Rights  Day 
AND  Week.  1981 

On  December  15,  1791,  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers rejoiced  in  the  ratification  of  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— a  Bill  of  Righte  which  has 
helped  guarantee  all  Americans  the  liberty 
which  we  so  cherish. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  later, 
on  December  10,  194ti,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  an  effort  aimed  at  securing 
basic  human  rights  for  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Each  of  these  great  documents  was  bom 
after  the  bloodshed  of  a  bitter  war.  We  re- 
member the  great  sacrifices  Americans  have 
made  for  200  years,  from  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  which  our  ancestors  pledged  "their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,"  to  the  wars  of  this  century,  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  and  millions  of  others  gave  their 
lives  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  And,  yet, 
even  today,  as  we  celebrate  Bill  of  Rights 
Day  and  Human  Rights  Day.  we  all  are  only 
too  well  aware  that  the  individual  rights  d<!- 
clared  In  these  documents  are  not  yet  re- 
spected in  many  nations. 

We  have  learned  that  the  lesson  our 
Pounding  Father^  taught  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  two  centuries  ago— liberty  depends 
not  upon  the  state  but  upon  the  people.  Lib- 
erty thrives  in  the  free  association  of  citi- 
zens in  free  institutions:  families,  churches, 
universities,  trade  unions,  and  a  free  press. 

Mankind's  best  defense  against  tyranny 
and  want  is  limited  government— a  govern- 
ment which  emrrawers  its  people,  not  itself, 
and  which  respects  the  wit  and  bravery,  the 
initiative,  and  the  generosity  of  the  people. 
Por,  above  all,  human  rights  of  individuals: 
rights  of  conscience,  rights  of  choice,  rights 
of  association,  rights  of  emigration,  rights 
of  self -directed  action,  and  the  right  to  own 
property.  The  concept  of  a  nation  of  free 
men  and  women  linked  together  voluntarily 
is  the  genius  of  the  system  our  Pounding 
Fathers  established. 

We  will  continue  to  strive  to  respect  these 
rights  fully  in  our  country  and  to  promote 
their  observance  abroad.  We  could  have  no 
greater  wish  for  mankind  than  that  all 
people  come  to  enjoy  these  rights. 

This  year,  after  nearly  20  years  of  effort, 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  the  UN  General  Assembly  have  ap- 
proved a  declaration  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  discrimination  based  on  reli- 
gion. It  begins  with  words  Americans  will 
find  familiar,  "E}veryone  will  have  the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  reli- 
gion." It  declares  that  parents  must  have 
the  right  to  teach  their  children  to  worship 
God  and  that  all  religions  must  have  the 
right  to  teach  their  faith,  to  train  their 


clergy,  and  to  observe  their  customs  and 
holidays. 

We  in  America  are  blessed  with  rights  se- 
cured for  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefa- 
thers, but  we  yearn  for  the  day  when  all 
mankind  can  share  in  these  blessings.  Never 
is  there  any  excuse  for  the  violation  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man— not  at  any  time 
or  in  any  place,  not  in  rich  countries  or 
poor,  not  under  any  social,  economic  or  po- 
litical system. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1981  as 
Human  Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1981 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  observe  the  week  beginning  Decem- 
ber 10.  1981  as  Human  Rights  Week.  During 
this  week  let  each  of  us  give  special  thought 
to  the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people 
and  let  us  dedicate  our  efforts  to  making 
the  promise  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  a  living  re- 
ality for  all  Americans  and,  whenever  possi- 
ble, for  all  mankind. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Day,  marking 
34  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  look  back  and 
reflect  on  the  unmistakable  advances 
made  in  human  rights  around  the 
world  since  those  determined,  optimis- 
tic early  of  the  United  Nations. 

Certainly  there  is  legitimate  satisfac- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  the  number  of 
people  who  have  come  into  greater 
contact  with  their  governments,  and 
gained  greater  influence  over  them. 
The  broad  impulse  toward  greater  au- 
tonomy and  self-determination  has 
been  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  globe, 
and  its  effects  have  been  many  and 
important. 

Important,  too,  is  the  considerable 
surge  in  individual  and  group  rights, 
with  our  own  civil  rights  movement 
playing  a  leading  and  even  catalytic 
role  in  the  process.  Here  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world, 
people  have  become  more  sensitive, 
more  alert  to  the  rights  of  others:  and 
this  trend  is  continuing. 

The  very  phrase  "human  rights"  has 
gained  a  currency,  a  persistent  reality, 
which  has  transformed  it  from  empty 
rhetoric  into  a  concept  at  the  very 
heart  of  much  of  government  business. 
The  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  E^urope,  and  our  own  Com- 
mission for  this  ongoing  conference, 
are  symptoms  of  this  progress,  and 
have  also  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reference  to  the  Com- 
mission reminds  me  that  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Members  of  both  parties  can 
be  proud  of  the  effort  made  here  to 
put  human  rights  at  the  center  of 
American  foreign  policy.  It  has  been  a 
continuing  and  often  painstaking 
effort,  in  which  constant  congressional 


attention  and  determination  have  un- 
questionably strengthened  the  place 
of  human  rights  in  our  positions  and 
policies  abroad. 

This  effort  has  succeeded,  and  will 
continue  to  succeed,  because  in  seek- 
ing to  identify  our  country  with 
human  rights,  we  are  doing  no  more 
and  no  less*  than  what  is  demanded  of 
us  by  our  coimtry's  heritage,  practice, 
and  promise.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  June  4.  "nothing  is 
closer  to  the  soul  of  the  American 
character  than  its  concern  for  huiman 
rights  and  freedom".  That  concern 
must  remain  our  watchword  and  our 
guide: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  noting  the  advances 
we  have  made  in  promoting  htmian 
rights  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
I  must  also  stress  the  distance  still 
before  us.  In  the  decades  since  the 
Universal  Declaration  was  issued, 
many  people  have  come  to  know  the 
particular  challenges  and  joys  of  inde- 
pendence; but  many  others  have  seen 
their  political  and  personal  situations 
worsen,  as  totalitarianism  and  abuse 
have  spread  into  too  many  countries 
and  regions.  I  will  not  mention  names 
here  today;  there  are  so  many  cases,  of 
every  ideological  stripe,  that  rather 
than  focus  on  particular  situations.  I 
prefer  to  make  the  point  simply  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  almost 
wherever  we  look. 

In  sum.  commemoration  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  must  also  mark 
our  determination  to  keep  up  the 
struggle.  Let  us  take  this  occasion  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  continuing  the 
effort;  and  let  us  strengthen  our  deter- 
mination that  human  rights  shall  be 
promoted,  and  their  abuse  decried,  in 
any  and  every  country  of  the  world.  • 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRONTUNE  DISPATCHES  FROM 
THE  NEW  STEEL  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GA'nms)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
penetration  of  apparently  dimiped  for- 
eign steel— steel  sold  at  or  below  the 
cost  of  production— in  the  United 
States  has  averaged  22.3  percent  for 
the  last  3  months,  and  the  administra- 
tion now  is  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
cease  fire  in  this  wholesale  offensive 
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against  international  trade  agree- 
ments. 

American  steelmakers  who  had 
planned  to  initiate  unfair  trade  cases 
by  this  date— cases  which  could  show 
that  our  trading  partners  ignore  their 
agreements  and  use  the  tactics  of 
trade  war— are  withholding  their  com- 
plaints while  the  administration  talks. 

Meanwhile,  the  crisis  continues. 

When  the  congressional  steel  caucus 
first  spoke  on  this  steel  war  about  3 
weeks  ago,  we  had  52,000  steelworkers 
laid  off. 

Today  we  have  an  estimated  60,G00. 

When  the  caucus  first  spoke,  we  had 
17,000  on  short  workweeks. 

Today  we  have  an  estimated  20.000. 

And  the  import  clock  of  the  steel 
caucus  now  shows  one  tax-paying 
steelworker  put  out  of  work  by  appar- 
ently subsidized  imports  every  8  min- 
utes and  15  seconds  of  every  day  this 
year. 

Everyday— Sundays  and  holidays 
and.  soon,  Christmas— of  this  year  at 
the  rate  of  175  a  day. 

Last  month  it  was  one  every  9  min- 
utes .  .  . 160  a  day. 

By  the  way,  the  crime  clock  kept  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  marks  one 
murder  every  23  minutes. 

High  in  basic  steel,  the  losses  are 
even  more  dreadful  in  specialty  steel. 

American  specialty  steel  is  effecient 
and  competitive  by  any  standards. 
They  simply  are  the  best  in  the  world 
at  what  they  do. 

Yet  foreign  specialty  steel  is  selling 
here  at  54  percent  less  than  certain 
U.S.  products. 

Apparently  subsidized  specialty  steel 
in  the  third  quarter  reached  47  per- 
cent of  apparent  supply  in  wire  rod; 
and  40  percent  in  alloy  tool  steel:  and 
26.6  percent  in  stainless  bars;  and  11.2 
percent  in  stainless  sheet  and  strip. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
caucus  has  voted  unanimously  to  sup- 
port efforts  of  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  to  end  this  particular  trade 
war. 

We  have  called  on  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Brock  to  act  expeditiously  on 
their  petition  for  relief  under  section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

With  80.000  direct  casualties  in 
steel— and  all  the  economic  and  em- 
ployment losses  that  stem  from  that— 
we  are  taking  losses  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  call  current  conditions  "The  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Trade  War  of  the 
1980's." 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider these  remarks  as  reports  and 
conclusions  from  the  front— from  the 
European  theater  and  the  Pacific  the- 
ater and  the  Northern  Border  cam- 
paign. 

We  are  losing  in  each  theater,  but 
we  are  talking.  Part  of  our  problem  is 
that  we  don't  seem  to  be  understood 
because  of  the  way  we  have  let  our 
trading  partners  come  to  see  us. 


For  example,  there  is  some  indica- 
tion that  the  Japanese  view  us  as  a 
colony,  as  a  supplier  of  raw  materials 
and  a  consumer  of  finished  products. 

I  will  explore  this  later,  but  if  there 
is  a  chance  it  is  true,  it  must  be 
changed  immediately  and  by  whatever 
means  available. 

Trade  war  is  a  tricky  proposition. 

Officially  we  are  at  peace. 

And  those  who  protest  the  treacher- 
ous things  that  are  being  done  to  the 
United  States  under  international 
trade  agreements  are  sternly  warned 
at  each  protest. 

The  wamers  say.  "Be  quiet  and  be 
nice  or  you'll  start  a  trade  war.  you 
protectionists  deviate." 

The  pious  wamers  invoke  the 
memory  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  and 
the  horrors  of  retaliations  across  the 
world  that  brought  on  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Yet  we  have  tons  and  tons  and  up  to 
16  million  tons  of  apparently  dumped 
steel,  and  60.000  steelworkers  are  laid 
off. 

We  have  trade  war.  We  simply  aren't 
doing  anything  to  bring  it  to  a  just 
conclusion. 

I  sometimes  think  the  children  of 
Smoot  moved  to  Elurope  where  their 
descendants  make  steel. 

And  Hawley's  are  making  policy  in  a 
ministry  of  international  trade  and  in- 
dustry somewhere  several  thousand 
miles  west  of  San  Francisco. 

No  one  who  is  practicing  trade  war 
on  you  will  tell  you  that  he  is— the 
thief  always  has  an  excuse  when  the 
cops  come. 

The  warrior  will  simply  say,  "You've 
got  to  be  more  efficient,"  as  he  thriists 
with  his  subsidy  and  parries  with  his 
barrier. 

Barriers  and  subsidies  are  indica- 
tions you  are  dealing  with  a  war-like 
party. 

One  respected  standard  reference 
work  says  unfair  trade— and  therefore 
trade  war— exists  when  governments 
interfere  with  trade  and  install  poli- 
cies designed  to  discourage  imports 
and  encourage  exports  and  build  fat 
surpluses. 

It  says  that  theories  we  tend  to 
follow  more  than  others— the  free 
trade  theories  Adam  Smith  and  David 
Riccardo  laid  down  about  200  years 
ago— are  honored  mostly  in  the  breech 
by  others. 

Based  on  the  start  provided  by 
Smith  and  Riccardo,  each  nation 
translates  its  own  book  of  free  trade. 

Like  translations  of  any  manuscript 
from  the  writer's  native  language  into 
another,  something  is  lost  in  the 
translation. 

Some  of  these  books  of  free  trade 
read  more  like  Clausewitz  on  war. 

Because  their  governments  put  do- 
mestic economic  peace  first  and 
Smith-Riccardo  second,  the  European 
and  Canadian  books  of  free  trade  are 
so  spotted  with  the  asterisks  that  des- 


ignate exceptions  that  they  look  as  if 
they  serve  double  duty  as  flooring  for 
chicken  coops. 

And  sometimes  it  seems  like  the  Jap- 
anese book  of  free  trade  has  more 
numbered  footnotes  than  there  are 
dollars  in  our  $15  to  $20  billion  trade 
deficit  with  them. 

The  asterisks  and  footnotes  denote 
tariff  and  non-tariff  barriers  and  sub- 
sidies and  Government-directed  cap- 
ital investment  and  most  of  the  vices 
that  the  writ  of  Smith  and  Riccardo 
forbids  to  us. 

And  if  that  particular  gospel  does 
not  stop  us,  the  ghost  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  does— through  fear. 

The  real  gospel— the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah—warns. 

He  that  fleeth  fear  shall  fall  into  the  pit; 
and  he  that  getteth  up  out  of  the  pit  shall 
be  taken  into  the  snare. 

Fearful  of  offending  those  with 
whom  we  are  militarily  allied— and 
whose  defense  burdens  we  share  or 
largely  carry— we  fall  into  accepting 
barriers  and  affronts  that  deserved 
harder  bargaining. 

Fearful  of  trade  war,  we  are  snared 
by  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  use  its 
tactics,  and  who  then  scold  American 
workers  and  manufacturers  for  being 
fat,  lazy  and  complacent. 

But  one  of  many  primary  purposes  is 
to  offer  the  House  a  report  from  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 

This  is  not  my  assessment  of  the  Eu- 
ropean practices. 

It  comes  from  Dr.  Willy  Korf,  chair- 
man of  Korf  Industries  and  an  entre- 
preneur who  makes  steel  in  the  United 
States  and  Euroiie. 

What  are  Dr.  Korf's  credentials? 

Well,  he  outsmarted  Krupp  in  Ger- 
many and  he  is  recognized  as  an  inno- 
vator in  steel  and  he  does  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  business  around  the  world. 

Dr.  Korf  analyzed  European  steel— 
the  source  of  most  of  the  apparent 
dumping— just  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Excerpts  from  his  speech  will  help 
the  House  understand  why  EEC  ship- 
ments here  rise  every  time  things  slow 
down  over  there. 

Dr.  Korf  said: 

With  few  exceptions  the  steel  industry  in 
Europe  is  no  longer  run  on  competitive, 
profit-oriented  lines  ...  it  is  regarded  as  an 
instrument  of  social  policy  by  many  govern- 
ments and  used  to  maintain  jobs. 

Here  I  must  note  that  60,000  Ameri- 
can steelworkers  are  unemployed  be- 
cause of  dumping. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  compare  effi- 
ciencies. American  steelworkers 
produce  a  ton  of  steel  in  7.7  man- 
hours.  The  Japanese  do  it  in  7.3  and 
the  Germans  in  9.4.  The  also-rans  are 
France  at  11.9  and  Britain  at  16.5. 

Those  policies  and  efficiency  figures 
are  part  of  the  dumping  controversy. 

But  Dr.  Korf  had  more  to  say. 

He  said. 
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Normal  market  mechanisms  do  not  oper- 
ate in  the  steel  industry  because  steel  is  not 
subject  to  genuine  competition  like  other 
mass-produced  goods. 

Dr.  Korf  noted— and  this  is  a  direct 
quotation— that 

at  the  present  time.  70  percent  of  all  steel 
companies  (in  Europe)  are  dependent  on  the 
state. 

And  I  continue  to  quote. 

In  consequence  these  companies  and  their 
managers  .  .  .  have  come  to  regard  them- 
selves more  as  employment  agencies  than 
business  organizations.  This  probably  is  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

A  little  later.  Dr.  Korf  observed  that. 

Today  the  EEC  has  an  estimated  25  mil- 
lion tons-per-year  excess  capacity  which  is 
maintained  artificially,  mainly  by  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

He  also  said. 

If  the  steel-consuming  industry  is  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
remain  competitive,  exports  ought  to  be  in- 
creased indirectly  .  .  .  Japan  is  an  impres- 
sive example,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
success  with  automobile  exports  in  the  last 
years. 

Japan  made  about  800,000  cars  in 
I960.  Last  year  it  made  at)out  10  mil- 
lion. The  industry's  growth  was 
planned  around  export  growth  in  a  big 
way.  a  central  way,  not  an  incidental 
way  that  just  happened  as  they  per- 
fected their  skills. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth 
taking  note  again  of  Chrysler  chair- 
man Lee  lacocca's  complaint— a  Japa- 
nese car  selling  for  $8,000  in  Tokyo 
can  be  sold  here  for  about  $500  less 
due  to  a  governmental  export  policy 
that  rebates  taxes. 

But  Dr.  Korf  had  more  to  say  about 
the  Europeans. 

He  scanned  the  European  horizon- 
specifically  France  and  Italy  and  some 
smaller  nations— and  saw  deeper  gov- 
ernment involvement  coming. 

He  cautioned,  and  again  I  quote  him 
directly,  that  "dumping  prices  only 
cause  trouble  in  international  trade." 
and  he  pointed  to  economic  politics  as 
the  root  of  the  problem. 

Why,  Dr.  Korf  even  had  some  kind 
words  for  the  American  steel  industry 
in  his  remarks  on  Europe. 

He  said  the  Europeans  should  bite 
the  bullet  like  the  Americans— remem- 
ber Youngstown  and  Johnstown  and 
the  102,000  steelmaking  jobs  gone 
since  the  late  1950's— and  tailor  their 
capacity  to  meet  their  requirements 
by  closing  the  obsolete  and  inefficient. 

Can  you  imagine  that.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Someone  has  acknowledged  this  very 
important  basic  industry  of  ours  is 
moving  toward  higher  competitive- 
ness. 

Joe  Gaydos,  the  chairman  of  the 
Steel  Caucus,  did  not  say  it. 

Dr.  Willy  Korf— the  man  who  out- 
smarted Krupp— said  it. 

But  I  do  think  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about,  particularly  in  regard  to 
dumping  and  artificially  maintained 
excess  capacity  and  the  rest  of  it. 


Meanwhile,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  European  Economic  Community— 
the  community  with  25  percent  over- 
capacity which  apparently  is  dumping 
here— have  agreed  to  ask  14  other  na- 
tions to  limit  their  steel  exports  to 
Europe. 

The  list  includes  Japan,  which  has 
not  participated  heavily  in  the  current 
U.S.  import  episode.  Those  nations 
that  are  exporting  to  Europe,  if  they 
agree  to  the  limit,  will  be  looking  for 
new  markets.  There  is  only  one 
market  big  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  situation  is 
unacceptable.  The  potential  situation 
is  an  outrage— it  would  have  the  Euro- 
peans dumping  here  in  violation  of 
international  trade  agreements  while 
protecting  their  own  markets  and  di- 
recting to  us  what  their  barriers  turn 
away. 

Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  free  trade. 

On  the  northern  border  the  Trudeau 
government  is  pledged  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  Canadization. 

This  means  that  whatever  the  Gov- 
ernment c;ui  do  to  limit  imports  and 
strengthen  Canadian  industry 
through  buy-Canada  policies,  it  will 
do. 

This  includes  Government  procure- 
ment policies  and  the  imposition  of 
Canadian  content  requirements  on 
any  project  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  any  authority.  Provincial 
govenmients  follow  the  same  general 
policy.  We  got  a  good  taste  of  Canadi- 
zation in  the  AlCan  Pipeline. 

The  Canadian  half  of  this  4,800-mile 
pipeline  was  subject  to  certification  by 
the  National  Energy  Board. 

The  certificate  went  to  the  competi- 
tor who  promised  85  percent  Canadian 
content.  And  the  certificate  was  condi- 
tioned on  85  percent  Canadian  con- 
tent. Now,  our  agreement  with  the  Ca- 
nadians specified  that  American  steel- 
makers would  have  a  chance  to  com- 
pete for  the  pipe.  But  the  Canadians 
rigged  the  specifications  to  allow  the 
use  of  Canadian-only  pipe  on  the 
mainline  and  then  refused  to  waive 
their  15  percent  duty  on  any  other 
American  pipe  that  could  have  been 
used.  It  made  us  uncompetitive.  Our 
corresponding  duty  on  Canadian  pipe 
is  2.2  percent. 

Their  Supply  Minister  summarizes 
the  policy  this  way: 

Wherever  we  can  establish  a  competitive 
atmosphere  or  ambiance  with  only  Canadi- 
an firms,  we  will  invite  Canadian  firms. 

In  the  area  of  military  cooperation, 
he  said  this  earlier  in  the  year: 

Normally  we  buy  in  Canada  .  .  .  when  we 
have  to  purchase  outside  this  country— typi- 
cally for  specialized  military  equipment— we 
negotiate  a  deal  with  the  offshore  producer 
that  requires  them  to  spend  in  Canada  an 
amount  equal  to  the  price  of  the  purchase 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 

This  may  be  tdmost  reciprocal  in 
that  what  goes  out  comes  back,  but  it 
falls  short  of  what  Smith  and  Ric- 


cardo had  in  mind.  These  things  have 
the  looks  of  barriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  saved  the  most 
difficult  report  for  last. 

It  is  the  one  from  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter. 

The  Japanese  have  not  engaged  to 
any  great  degree  in  the  feeding  frenzy 
and  predatory  pricing  that  seems  to 
characterize  the  new  steel  war. 

European  imports  are  up  58.2  per- 
cent for  the  year  to  date  and  Canadian 
imports  are  up  35.5  percent.  But  it  is 
the  Japanese  who  have  of  America  the 
most  disturbing  view. 

A  joint  Japan-United  States  econom- 
ic group— collectively  called  the  Wise- 
men's  Group  there— took  a  look  at 
future  trade  relations  not  long  ago  and 
drew  some  conclusions. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor— a 
newspaper  given  neither  to  hyperbole 
nor  hysteria— summarized  the  find- 
ings. 

According  to  the  Monitor  the  Wise- 
men  concluded  that  the  trade  imbal- 
ance is  structural;  that  America  is  ba- 
sically an  exporter  of  raw  materials 
for  which  there  is  limited  demand; 
that  Japan  is  a  shipper  of  high-value 
manufactured  goods,  for  which 
demand  seems  limitless. 

Said  the  Monitor  correspondent: 

It  tx>ils  down  to  this:  Japan  has  more  to 
offer  U.S.  consumers  than  vice-versa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  Wisemen  came 
very  close  to  assigning  the  United 
States  the  role  of  colony,  and  that 
simply  is  not  acceptable.  It  is  offensive 
when  you  consider  that  it  is  not  Japan 
that  defends  Japan,  but  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  grade  up  the  scale 
from  offensive— it  is  repugnant— when 
you  consider  the  deepen  ng  and  very 
expensive  military  preparedness  we 
are  undertaking  to  defend  free  world 
oil  sources  and  routes. 

This  strain  on  us  benefits  the  Japa- 
nese as  much— make  that  more— than 
it  does  the  United  States.  The  Japa- 
nese have  no  oil.  But  if  this  is  the  way 
the  Japanese  see  us,  it  is  the  way  they 
are  going  to  try  to  deal  with  us. 

Somebody  had  better  set  that 
straight  right  away. 

Meanwhile,  Japan's  success  in  trade 
through  government  involvement  in 
industrial  development  has  given  new 
meaning  to  the  term  "comparative  ad- 
vantage." and  it  has  been  done  in  a 
way  that  ought  to  have  Smith  and 
Riccardo  both  spirming  in  their  graves 
in  perfect  sychronization. 

However.  Clausewitz— who  wrote  on 
war— would  merely  smile  the  smile  of 
a  professor  who  sees  a  bright  student 
applying  the  old  man's  theories  and 
making  a  success  of  it.  He  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  knowledge  he  taught 
well. 

For  a  good  example  of  how  the  Japa- 
nese blend  Smith  and  Riccardo  and 
Clausewitz  to  get  what  they  call  the 
Japan  way,  we  need  to  step  away  from 
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steel  momentarily  and  talk  about  alu- 
minum—aluminum baseball  bats. 

Baseball  is  the  one  thing  we  have 
been  successful  in  exporting  to  Japan 
in  a  big  way.  And  the  United  States 
has  a  technological  lead  on  the  world 
in  the  manufacture  of  baseball  bats. 
In  fact,  Jim  Easton.  of  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  is  the  father  of  the  aluminum 
baseball  bat,  and  he  found  a  big  eager 
market  in  Japan  in  high  school  base- 
ball. 

He  was  doing  about  $1  million  a  year 
in  business  there,  he  said,  selling 
through  a  Japanese  company.  "We 
could  not  make  enough,"  he  went  on, 
explaining  the  ripeness  of  the  market, 
"and  gradually  the  competition— in 
Japan— came  on."  And  suddenly  the 
Hawleys  over  at  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  decided 
that  aluminum  baseball  bats  needed 
some  regulation  in  what  they  call  the 
Japan  way. 

Regulation  No.  1— manufacturer 
identification  numbers  sho\ild  not  be 
stamped  on  bats.  Easton  said  his  bats 
bore  the  numbers— called  run  num- 
bers—but that  the  small  markings  did 
not  affect  the  strength  of  the  bat. 

Regulation  No.  2— a  softer  aluminum 
alloy  is  needed  in  baseball  bats.  Easton 
said  this  meant  the  bats  could  no 
longer  be  lightweight,  which  was  part 
of  his  specialty's  appeal.  And  he 
doubts  the  regulations  were  applied  to 
his  Japanese  competitors  with  the 
same  zeal.  The  result:  Easton  is  out  of 
the  Japanese  market. 

Who  is  one  of  the  biggest  manufac- 
turers of  aluminum  baseball  bats  in 
Japan? 

Why,  merely  the  company  through 
which  Easton  marketed  his  bats  when 
he  was  the  technological  leader  of  the 
world. 

Easton  believes  complaints  from 
Japanese  manufacturers— and  alumi- 
nimi  is  one  of  Japan's  distressed  indus- 
tries-found a  friendly  ear  at  the  Min- 
istry of  International  Trade  and  In- 
dustry, and  the  regulations  followed. 

By  the  way,  all  of  this  happened 
without  hearings  that  involved  all  af- 
fected parties— American  and  Japa- 
nese manufacturers  and  any  consumer 
groups  that  wanted  to  speak  up. 

Due  process  is  a  term  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

In  trade,  it  is  the  difference  between 
the  American  way  and  the  Japan  way. 
■  The  only  equivalent  situation  we 
could  conceive  here  would  be  to  allow 
Harley-Davidson— the  sole  remaining 
American  motorcycle  manufacturer— 
to  write  standards  for  Yamaha  and 
Suzuki  and  the  rest.  And  then  wink  at 
applying  the  standards  to  hogs. 

If  you  have  a  technological  product 
it  will  not  last  too  long  in  the  Japa- 
nese market,  Easton  says. 

Nevertheless,  a  comparable  alumi- 
num baseball  bat  sells  in  Japan  today 
for  $70. 


Easton  estimates  he  could  sell  a 
better  bat  there  for  $50  with  plenty  of 
profit  for  everybody— his  firm,  the 
three-tier  Japanese  wholesale  level 
and  the  retailer. 

You  see,  aluminum  requires  a  lot  of 
energy,  and  Easton  has  an  edge  there, 
and  according  to  Smith  and  Riccardo 
and  the  unspotted  "American  Book  of 
Free  Trade"  he  should  have  the 
market.  But  the  heavily  footnoted 
"Japan  Book"  is  based  on  Smith  and 
Riccardo  and  Clausewitz,  which  modi- 
fies the  principle  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage and  turns  it  into  the  principle 
of  advantage  any  way  you  can  get  it. 

Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  second  and  very 
large  Japanese  market  for  baseball 
bats  in  the  Japan  rubberized  baseball 
league. 

The  simple  explanation  of  that 
league  is  that  it  is  close  to  the  way  the 
United  States  approaches  softball— 
kids  and  adults  play  it  all  over  the 
country.  Easton  was  never  allowed  to 
tap  that  market,  he  said.  And  here  is 
what  the  managing  director  of  the 
Japan  Federation  of  Sporting  Goods 
Retailers  told  the  "New  York  Times" 
when  asked  about  that  market  this 
past  October: 

He  said,  "those— trade— agreements 
are  not  applicable  *  *  *  those  agree- 
ments are  one  thing  and  doing  busi- 
ness in  Japan  is  another." 

Despite  that,  the  Japanese  have 
agreed  to  talk  about  the  bats  and 
about  other  apparent  barriers  to 
American  goods  because  they  are  nerv- 
ous about  a  projected  $20  billion  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  and  an- 
other very  sizeable  one  with  the  Euro- 
peans. And,  if  they  really  talk  about 
everything  that  will  be  a  positive  step 
forward.  But  we  have  to  be  careful  be- 
cause there  is  a  possibility  they  are 
reading  from  a  page  in  Clausewitz  on 
war  rather  than  from  Smith  or  Ric- 
cardo. 

General  Clausewitz  advises  that— 
when  facing  a  big  and  determined  op- 
ponent—the best  tactic  is,  "to  exhaust 
•  *  •  deal  with  small  objectives  be- 
cause they  demand  less  expenditure  of 


you 


retreat  slowly  and  offer  in- 


cessant resistance  *  •  *  yield  not  one 
more  inch  than  the  pressure  de- 
mands." 

Easton  mentions  tokenism  when  he 
talks  about  trying  to  do  business  in 
Japan.  He  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
it.  Remember  that  Mr.  Easton  led 
world  technology  with  the  aluminum 
baseball  bat.  Therefore,  extreme  care 
and  great  determination  and  a  lot  of 
pressure  from  Congress  had  better  be 
involved  in  negotiating  with  the  Japa- 
nese in  areas  where  we  assume  we  lead 
the  world  in  technology.  And  those 
who  read  General  Clausewitz  will 
recall  his  admonition  that  what  an  op- 
ponent's will  to  prevail  has  been 
today,  it  will  be  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  "Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal" recently  reported  that  two  Japa- 


nese trading  companies  handle  more 
exports  from  America  to  Japan  and 
other  countries  than  do  most  U.S. 
firms. 

If  Mitsui  &  Co.  qualified  for  a  rank- 
ing on  "Fortune"  magazine's  list  of 
the  50  top  industrial  exporters,  it 
would  rank  fourth,  the  Journal  said. 

I  do  not  think  Mitsui  has  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  the  Hawley's  over  run 
identification  numbers.  Even  if  bar- 
riers in  the  first  and  second  ranks  are 
lowered,  there  may  still  be  a  problem 
with  the  Japan  way  and  the  marketing 
of  U.S.-made  consumer  goods. 

The  potential  problem  has  little  to 
do  with  product  quality.  It  concerns 
advertising. 

In  the  United  States,  no  watcher  of 
televised  football  can  sit  for  one  quar- 
ter without  seeing  at  least  two  com- 
mercials for  Japanese  automobiles. 
Once  U.S.  Government  regulations  are 
met— for  truthfulness,  for  example— 
the  field  is  wide  open  to  anybody  with 
the  cash.  This  now  is  the  case  in  Japan 
too,  according  to  Americans  who 
market  there. 

However,  one  product  clearance  nec- 
essary for  advertising  on  Japanese  tel- 
evision is  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry.  (MITI).  And  one 
criteria  applied  by  MITI  is  what  com- 
petitive effect  the  product  will  have  on 
Japanese  business  and  industry. 

I  cannot  represent  that  this  clear- 
ance criteria  is  used  as  a  weapon,  but 
it  has  some  fairly  heavy  potential.  And 
it  is  not  one  of  our  criteria.  It  would 
contradict  importer's  rights  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

This  is  the  present  shape  of  things 
in  the  theaters  and  campaigns  of  the 
great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade  war  of 
the  1980's,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
wake  up  and  get  involved.  Otherwise, 
the  next  reading  of  the  steel  caucus 
import  clock  may  very  well  show  one 
gone  every  7  minutes  in  steel  and  auto- 
mobiles and  across  the  national  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  to  discuss  a  very  serious  nation- 
al problem.  That  problem  is  the  ever 
increasing  trade  deficit  and  the  corre- 
sponding loss  of  jobs  and  the  increased 
social  costs  of  that  unemployment. 
Understand  first  that  the  American 
trade  deficit  is  significant  and  is  grow- 
ing. In  fact,  the  total  trade  deficit  for 
the  first  three  quarters  for  Japanese- 
American  trade  alone  stood  at  $12  bil- 
lion, with  estimates  of  $15  to  $18  bil- 
lion for  calendar  year  1981.  The  most 
significant  contributors  to  that  deficit 
were  automobiles  and  steel.  Of  the  $12 
billion  trade  deficit,  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  this  year,  automobiles  rep- 
resented $8Vz  billion  with  a  1981  pro- 
jection of  $10  billion.  The  trade  deficit 
in  iron  and  steel  stood  at  $2.36  billion 
for  the  first  three  quarters  of   1981 
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with  an  annual  projection  of  that  defi- 
cit of  $3.15  billion.  If  the  deficit  in 
steel  trading  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  appalling,  when 
measured  in  net  dollars,  it  is  even 
more  scandalous  when  we  examine 
total  dollar  sales  in  steel  between  the 
two  countries.  During  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1981.  we  imported  $2.7  bil- 
lion of  steel  from  Japanese  manufac- 
turers. During  that  same  period  we 
sold  only  $34  million  of  steel  to  them. 
Our  trade  deficit  with  respect  to  steel 
is  significant  on  two  levels.  First  of  all, 
I  have  just  documented  that  it  is  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  dollars,  but  we 
must  also  realize  that  the  steel  indus- 
try is  very  basic  to  all  industries,  and  it 
has  a  level  of  significance  that  tran- 
scends the  steel  industry  alone.  It  is 
absolutely  needed  for  commercial  and 
military  markets.  In  1978,  1979,  and 
1980,  16  percent  of  our  domestic  steel 
consumption  was  imported.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  3.8  million  tons  of 
iron  and  steel  was  imported  in  the 
form  of  finished  cars  and  trucks.  Japa- 
nese imported  steel  accounted  for  over 
half  of  our  imported  consumption  and 
represented  8.2  percent  of  our  total 
domestic  usage.  My  district  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  manufacture  and 
fabrication  of  steel  products.  Many  of 
my  constituents  who  formerly  worked 
in  the  specialty  steel  industry  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  are  now 
unemployed.  Import  penetration  of 
the  domestic  specialty  steel  market 
rose  from  28.16  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1981  to  32  percent  in  the 
second  quarter.  By  August  of  this 
year,  imports  rose  to  41.6  percent  of 
the  market. 

At  the  same  time,  capacity  utiliza- 
tion by  domestic  producers  dropped  to 
32  percent  during  the  second  quarter 
from  33  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  American  venture  capital 
has  previously  been  diverted  to  that 
specialty  steel  capacity  and  it  is  addi- 
tionally troublesome  to  me  that  that 
capital  commitment  is  permitted  to 
lay  idle  while  the  administration  wor- 
ships at  the  alter  of  free  trade.  The 
figures  that  I  have  just  recited  for  spe- 
cialty steel  are  sad  but  more  impor- 
tantly, they  are  symptomatic  of  what 
occurs  when  an  administration  aban- 
dons common  sense  and  logic  so  that  it 
may  worship  economic  philosophies 
that,  at  best,  work  only  when  they  are 
worshipped  by  all  nations.  It  would  be 
wise  for  the  administration  to  channel 
their  evangelical  fervor  for  free  trade 
to  the  Japanese  and  West  Germans 
who  do  not  share  the  administration's 
deep  convictions,  and  who  are  reaping 
the  benefits  of  this  ill-advised  trade 
philosophy.  As  a  result  of  administra- 
tion policies,  imports  of  steel  mill 
products  for  the  month  of  October  to- 
taled 1,871,511  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
7.1  percent  from  September  import 
levels.  For  the  month  of  September, 
imports  as  a  percentage  of  apparent 


supply  represented  more  than  1  ton  in 
5  and  if  imports  were  curtailed  alto- 
gether, employment  in  the  steel  indus- 
try would  increase  by  25  percent.  Cer- 
tainly a  goal  that  is  worth  pursuing. 
Certainly  a  goal  that  is  attainable.  But 
it  is  a  goal  that  is  not  compatible  with 
that  false  God,  free  trade.  The  reli- 
gious fervor  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  free  trade  are  especially  harm- 
ful when  employment  figures  in  the 
steel  industry  are  examined. 

Layoff  and  short  week  statistics 
from  26  companies  which  represent 
about  85  percent  of  the  industry's  raw 
steel  production  capability  as  of  the 
week  ending  November  21,  1981.  are 
appalling.  As  of  that  date  58.282  salary 
and  wage  employees  are  on  layoff  and 
sacrificed  on  that  alter  of  free  trawJe. 
An  additional  19,306  employees  are  on 
a  short  workweek  waiting  for  the  high 
priests  of  free  trade  in  the  Treasury 
Department  to  sacrifice  them  next. 
Who  can  argue  that  our  trade  deficits 
are  harmful  cancers  that  must  be 
eliminated?  Who  can  argue  that  the 
net  drain  of  dollars  in  such  deficits  is 
harmful  to  our  economy  and  under- 
mines the  value  of  the  dollar  world- 
wide? Who  can  argue  that  the  amount 
of  human  suffering  and  discomfort  ex- 
perienced by  our  unemployed  was  an 
unnecessary  consequence  of  free  trade 
advocates  who  have  grabbed  control  of 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration?  How  did  these  imports 
affect  our  steelmaking  capacity?  You 
need  look  only  at  United  States  Steel 
and  the  nine  major  steel  works  that  it 
has  or  will  close  in  1979  through  1981: 
Joliet-Waukegan,  111.,  works.  1979; 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  works.  1979;  Tor- 
rance, Calif.,  works,  1979;  Fairfield, 
Ala.,  works:  Plate  miU,  1979;  Wire  mill, 
1980;  Gary,  Ind..  works.  1979;  South 
Chicago.  111.,  works.  1979;  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  works,  1980;  Youngstown,  Ohio 
works,  1980;  McKees  Rocks.  Pa..  1981. 

Numbers  of  imported  steel  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Japanese  auto  im- 
ports totaled  over  2.9  million  vehicles 
in  1980.  That  not  only  had  a  dramatic 
impact  on  the  U.S.  auto  industry,  but 
also  significantly  reduced  demand  in 
other  related  industries  and  can  be 
quantified  as  follows:  480,000  tons  of 
iron.  15.000  tons  of  zinc.  330,000  tons 
of  plastic,  37.500  tons  of  copper.  30,000 
tons  of  lead.  318.000  tons  of  other  ma- 
terial, 3,255,000  tons  of  steel,  274,000 
tons  of  aluminum,  135,000  tons  of 
rubber  (14.5  million  tires),  120,000  tons 
of  glass. 

In  1980,  the  United  States  imported 
2.9  million  vehicles.  Of  that  total.  2.4 
million  came  from  Japan,  300,000  from 
West  Germany,  and  all  others  185,000. 
Not  only  did  this  purchase  represent 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
trade  deficits,  but  the  cost  in  lost  jobs 
here  at  home  is  even  more  staggering. 
Those  2.9  million  vehicles  represented 
a  loss  of  1,244.811  jobs  that  can  be 
charged  off  to  the  following  indus- 


tries: Prime  manufacturers,  423.236; 
Component  parts  suppliers.  273.858; 
Raw  material  suppliers.  99,585;  Trans- 
portation—delivery of  materials  and 
shipping  of  vehicles,  136.929;  Nonpro- 
ductive materials.  99,585:  Workers  em- 
ployed to  provide  tools  and  dies,  per- 
ishable UkAs  and  machine  tools. 
211.618. 

Foreign  trade  deficits  undermine  our 
economy  and  cost  us  jobs,  but  there 
are  two  other  significant  problems  cre- 
ated with  these  increased  trade  defi- 
cits. An  increase  in  foreign  imports  is  a 
vicious  disease  that  feeds  on  itself. 
The  massive  losses  absorbed  by  the 
auto  industry,  for  example,  has  result- 
ed in  an  extreme  shortage  of  cash  nec- 
essary to  facilitize  for  new  products 
and  component  parts.  Huge  losses 
have  also  accounted  for  the  significant 
layoffs  of  the  engineers  necessary  to 
design  and  develop  these  new  products 
and  components.  Cash  shortages  to 
buy  tooling  and  facilities  have  dictated 
the  present  and  future  purchases  of 
many  major  component  parts  and  as- 
semblies from  foreign  sources.  In- 
creased foreign  imports  has  a  very 
negative  effect  on  tax  revenue  and  in- 
creases certain  patterns  of  governmen- 
tal expenditures  beyond  budgeted 
amounts.  In  February  of  1978,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  using  a  1.7  gross  na- 
tional product  multiplier,  estimated 
that  tax  collections  at  the  State.  Fed- 
eral, and  many  local  level  are  reduced 
by  $552  for  each  $1,000  of  goods  pur- 
chased from  foreign  sources  rather 
than  American  suppliers.  This  Library 
of  Congress  estimate  means  that  there 
is  a  $2,200  tax  receipts  loss  for  every 
$4,000  of  imported  vehicle,  or  $6.4  bil- 
lion annually  for  the  2.9  vehicles  we 
import.  To  make  matters  worse,  this 
$6.4  billion  loss  does  not  count  the 
added  cost  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, trade  readjustment  benefits, 
and  welfare  payments  which  average 
$18,100  per  auto  worker  and  over 
$8,000  per  supplier  worker  during  the 
first  year  or  $1.8  billion  for  all  unem- 
ployed auto  workers.  Earlier.  I  had 
documented  an  excess  of  1.25  million 
jobs  lost  because  of  foreign  auto  im- 
ports alone. 

Not  only  is  the  present  threat  of 
Japanese  auto  imports  serious,  the 
trend  for  the  future  is  ominous  when 
you  realize  that: 

In  1980,  Japanese  motor  vehicle  ex- 
ports were  almost  6  million  units,  up 
from  0.6  million  in  1968.  An  increase 
of  874  percent. 

In  1980  motor  vehicle  production  in 
Japan  exceeded  11  million  units,  up 
from  4.1  million  in  1968,  or  a  170-per- 
cent increase. 

Worldwide  motor  vehicle  production 
increased  from  37.9  million  units  in 
1973  to  40.6  million  in  1979.  or  an  in- 
crease of  2.7  million  units.  The  Japa- 
nese increase  was  2.6  million  for  the 
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same  period,  or  96  percent  of  the  total 
worldwide  increase. 

Japanese  iron  and  steel  imports 
worldwide  were  a  scant  $1.7  billion  in 
1968.  and  now  exceed  $14  billion,  an 
increase  of  725  percent. 

The  trends  shown  by  the  expansion 
of  Japanese  sales  worldwide  and  in  the 
United  States  dictate  that  this  admin- 
istration do  something  to  stem  that 
tide  and  to  demonstrate  a  modicum  of 
concern  for  our  citizens  at  a  time 
when  they  need  that  expression  of 
concern  more  than  they  have  in  many 
years.  During  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess on  the  continuing  resolutions  to 
the  1981  budget,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration was  willing  to  sacrifice  social 
security  and  medicaid  payments  for 
foreign  aid.  Little  was  said  about  that 
blatant  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens.  But  that  callous  attitude 
displayed  to  our  senior  citizens  cannot 
be  allowed  to  spread  further  to  the 
people  who  make  up  the  industrial 
backbone  of  our  Nation.  More  of  the 
same  aggravates  the  problem.  The 
spin  off  of  worshipping  at  the  alter  of 
free  trade  is  human  suffering  on  a 
scale  unparalleled  since  the  Great  De- 
pression of  1929.  Our  problems  will 
not  be  solved  by  inaction.  They  will 
not  be  solved  by  free  trade,  trickle- 
down  theories,  or  supply-side  econom- 
ics. The  subject  of  an  increasing  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  free  trade.  We  need  to 
change  our  entire  concept  of  business 
and  the  scale  of  industrial  competi- 
tion, if  we  are  to  survive  as  an  indus- 
trial power.  The  real  question  is  how 
long  will  the  United  States  continue  to 
allow  its  industrial  base  to  be  eroded? 
How  many  workers,  collecting  unem- 
ployment benefits,  TRA,  and  welfare 
payments,  will  the  United  States  allow 
to  remain  unemployed  by  its  own  in- 
dustrial slippage?  Where  do  these 
workers  turn  for  future  employment? 
How  many  major  industries  is  the 
United  States  willing  to  give  up  to  im- 
ported products  without  an  attempt  to 
provide  our  competitive  products? 

Our  industries  were  the  generous  re- 
cipients of  one  of  the  biggest  tax  cuts 
in  our  Nation's  history  amid  the  eu- 
phoria of  the  supply-side  advocates 
and  the  free  traders.  Wonderful  tales 
of  an  awakening  American  industrial 
giant  were  told  during  the  budget  cuts 
and  tax  cut  votes.  In  fact  the  opposite 
has  been  the  case.  Industry  has  ear- 
marked less  money  for  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  with  these  tax  cuts 
than  they  did  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
without  them.  In  fact,  what  had  been 
predicted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Reagan  program,  unfortunately,  has 
been  coming  true.  United  States  Steel 
is  using  its  available  capital  to  buy  an 
oil  company  rather  than  modernizing 
their  production  facilities.  Many  in- 
dustries have  used  their  tax  breaks  to 
pay  record  dividends  to  their  stock- 


holders. This  is  not  what  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  use  their  additional 
capital  for,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Con- 
gress would  have  granted  a  tax  cut 
had  they  known  what  course  Ameri- 
can big  business  chose  to  take.  Amer- 
ica must  embark  on  a  bold  program  of 
modernization,  retooling,  and  retrain- 
ing. While  America  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming  competitive  once  again  there 
must  he  rollbacks  of  Japanese  imports 
to  pre- 1968  levels.  We  must  alter  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates  giving  them 
every  incentive  for  reinvestments  and 
modernization  but  imposing  stiff  pen- 
alties for  increases  to  stockholder's 
dividends  or  diversification.  Our 
budget  is  in  horrible  shape.  Contrary 
to  the  sales  pitch  in  the  spring,  the 
1982  budget  shows  a  deficit  of  $100  bil- 
lion. The  tax  reductions  we  gave  to  big 
business  were  given  with  the  intent  of 
future  plant  modernization  and  effi- 
ciency. If  American  industry  does  not 
intend  to  use  that  income  for  broad 
national  purposes  then  that  additional 
income  should  be  applied  to  the  Feder- 
al debt. 

Penally,  America's  unemployed 
workers  must  be  retrained  in  areas  of 
worker  shortage  so  that  our  unem- 
ployment rates  can  be  reduced.  There 
is  no  peace  time  road  to  prosperity 
that  does  not  include  these  three  ele- 
ments. Our  Government,  unions,  and 
management  must  realize  that  we  are 
facing  very  intense  international  com- 
petition and  that  we  cannot  afford 
further  slippage  in  any  industry. 
There  is  no  lasting  solution  that  does 
not  involve  the  cooperation  and  good 
will  of  all  three  sectors  working  to- 
gether toward  mutual  goals.  A  peace- 
ful and  swift  solution  to  our  balance  of 
trade  problems  and  all  its  related  mal- 
adies requires  a  renouncement  of  the 
religion  of  free  trade  and  an  embrace- 
ment  of  the  principles  of  what's  best 
for  our  country. 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  steel  imports  to  the  American 
steel  market  is  a  real  one.  The  increas- 
ing levels  of  steel  imports  result  in  the 
loss  of  jobs  for  American  steel  work- 
ers, and  the  further  decline  of  the 
American  steel  industry.  Even  with 
the  provisions  that  were  recently  pro- 
vided to  the  American  steel  industry 
to  modernize  their  factories  and  revi- 
talize the  industry,  the  increasing 
levels  of  steel  imports  into  this  coun- 
try make  that  much  more  difficult. 
This  current  trend  of  increasing  im- 
ports only  behooves  us  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  steel  trade  policy. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  I  pro- 
posed a  bill  which  would  have  made 
the  trigger  price  mechanism  a  matter 
of  statutory  law.  By  establishing  this 
protection  through  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  proposal  would  have  prevented 
the  sort  of  events  which  led  up  to  the 
suspension  of  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   That    suspension    may    have 


been  seen  as  a  sign  to  allow  foreign 
producers  to  import  steel  products 
without  worrying  about  selling  these 
products  at  unfairly  competitive 
prices. 

I  must  extend  this  idea  further  by 
proposing  that  specialty  steel  be  in- 
cluded in  the  TPM's  domain.  The 
American  specialty  steel  industry, 
unlike  most  of  the  industry,  is  operat- 
ing with  efficient  plants  and  has  the 
capacity  to  be  a  competitive  factor  on 
the  international  steel  scene.  However, 
as  symbolized  by  last  week's  section 
301  action  by  the  U.S.  specialty  steel 
producers.  American  specialty  steel 
suffers  from  the  anticompetitive  as- 
pects of  the  specialty  steel  industries 
in  foreign  nations.  The  fact  that 
American  specialty  steel  companies 
which  can  produce  their  product  effi- 
ciently have  to  struggle  to  survive, 
while  foreign  governments  subsidize 
their  specialty  steel  companies  to 
export  their  products,  is  a  signal  that 
we  must  take  action  to  protect  our  in- 
terests. 

The  Reagan  administration  should 
be  applauded  for  their  efforts,  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  acted,  to 
help  the  steel  industry  modernize.  The 
accelerated  depreciation  schedule  on 
equipment,  and  the  steel  stretchout 
legislation  will  provide  our  steel  pro- 
ducers and  conditions  under  which 
they  can  modernize  their  plants  and 
can  again  be  a  competitor  in  the  world 
steel  market. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
remarks  I  have  made  here,  and  I  hope 
that  we  in  the  Congress  can  move 
ahead  to  assist  this  centerpiece  of  our 
economic  system  to  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  revitalize  and  contribute  to 
America's  economic  well-being.# 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  to  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  time  and  time  again  to  attract 
the  Reagan  administration's  attention 
to  our  sagging  steel  industry  and  the 
eroding  effect  of  unfair  imports. 

The  statistics  paint  a  grim  picture: 

For  the  month  of  August,  imports  of 
foreign  steel  products  totaled  2.23  mil- 
lion tons.  This  marked  the  fifth  con- 
secutive month  that  imports  had  risen. 
In  January,  imports  were  at  1.28  tons. 

The  2.23  million  ton  figure  repre- 
sents 25  percent  of  the  American 
market  supply,  a  record  high  for  any 
month. 

Sixty  thousand  steelworkers  are  out 
of  work;  20,000  are  on  short  work 
weeks. 

In  Kttsburgh,  the  number  of  steel 
or  primary  metals  jobs  is  at  an  all-time 
low: 

In  1976  there  were  97,200  jobs;  today 
there  are  89,000.  Each  month  this  year 
has  seen  a  steady  drop.  One  spokes- 
man told  me  that  half  of  all  Pitts- 
burgh specialty  steelworkers  are  now 
laid  off. 
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This  is  indeed  a  bleak  holiday  season 
for  many  steel  families. 

President  Reagan  should  be  asked 
how  long  this  Nation  can  do  nothing 
while  a  major  industrial  and  defense 
base  is  eaten  away?  When  is  the 
Reagan  administration  going  to  take 
action  against  unfair  dumping  of  steel 
by  foreign  countries? 

On  October  7.  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus  wrote  President  Reagan 
requesting  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  steel  industry  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
reasonable  solution  to  the  import 
problem.  After  not  receiving  an 
answer  for  2  months,  we  sent  a  second 
letter.  Finally,  we  got  an  answer 
saying  that  the  President  could  not 
meet  with  us. 

Two  of  the  administration's  major 
priorities  are  economic  recovery  and  a 
strong  national  defense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  an  administration  that  has 
these  goals  as  its  rallying  cry  would 
understand  that  a  soiuid  steel  industry 
undergirds  our  economic  prosperity 
and  national  defense.  It  is  basic. 

Furthermore,  a  weak  steel  industry 
is  costly  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
With  more  and  more  steel,  auto,  and 
related  workers  unemployed,  the  cost 
of  public  services— such  as  uemploy- 
ment  compensation,  welfare,  public 
health  costs  go  up  for  the  toxpayer. 
An  unemployed  person  is  not  just  a 
statistic.  Unemployment  means 
misery,  unhappiness,  and  stress  and 
uncertainty  around  the  family  dinner 
table  that  can  be  very  destructive  of 
the  American  family. 

I  believe  it  is  critical  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  tackle  the  steel  import  prob- 
lem head  on.  Former  President  Carter 
convened  the  Steel  Tripartite  Commit- 
tee, a  group  having  representatives  of 
Government,  industry,  labor,  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations.  This  commit- 
tee conducted  a  thorough  examination 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  steel  industry 
and  reconunended  to  Congress  several 
steps  we  could  take  to  help  the  indus- 
try modernize  and  preserve  jobs.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  approach— bringing  to- 
gether all  the  segments  of  our  society 
with  an  interest  in  a  healthy  steel  in- 
dustry—is the  only  realistic  way  to 
curb  imf  air  imports. 

The  Steel  Caucus  on  June  6  wrote 
the  President  asking  that  the  Tripar- 
tite Committee  be  continued.  He  an- 
swered that  he  does  not  intend  to  acti- 
vate it,  but  to  establish  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  representatives  of  the 
industry.  He  described  this  as  a  more 
direct  approach.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  industry's  problems  are  industry's 
alone,  and  that  is  why  I  prefer  the  tri- 
partite or  coalition  approach  involving 
all  the  parties— including  Govern- 
ment—working together  to  find  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  solution.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  responsible  ap- 
proach. 


I  call  on  the  President  again  to  acti- 
vate, reactivate,  reestablish,  convene— 
or  whatever  it  takes— the  Steel  Tripar- 
tite Committee.  We  cannot  continue  to 
let  foreign  steel  unemploy  our  people, 
weaken  our  national  defense,  and 
drain  our  industries  and  communi- 
ties.* 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Specialty  Steel  Industry 
though  representative  of  relatively 
small  producers,  is  vital  to  our  econo- 
my and  national  defense.  It  produces 
specialty  steel  products  usually  identi- 
fied as  stainless,  tool,  and  die  steels, 
high  temperature  alloys,  electrical, 
magnetic,  refractory  electronic,  and 
reactive  metals.  Specialty  steel  re- 
quires a  highly  mechanized  technolo- 
gy and  requires  more  labor  input  than 
any  other  type  steel.  This  U.S.  indus- 
try has  proven  to  be  the  world's  most 
efficient  producer  of  these  type  steels. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  Spe- 
cialty Steel  Industry  is  being  severely 
injured  due  to  great  influxes  of  im- 
ports that  have  substantially  penetrat- 
ed our  market.  This  trend  that  has 
been  increasing  over  the  last  2  years. 
Dramatically  illustrated  by  the  third 
quarter  1981  data,  which  Indicate  the 
amount  of  import  penetration  per 
type  product: 
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The  import  penetration  is  high  basi- 
cally because  the  foreign  steel  is  sold 
far  below  market  prices,  sometimes  as 
much  as  54  percent  below  the  market 
price  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
producers  can  afford  to  sell  at  below 
market  prices  because  their  losses  are 
made  up  in  goverrunent  grants,  loans, 
tax  rebates,  and  other  similar  subsi- 
dies. 

Unfortunately,  specialty  steel  im- 
ports are  not  covered  by  the  trigger 
price  mechanism  (TPM).  You  may 
recall  past  administrations  were  reluc- 
tant to  cover  specialty  steel  products 
under  the  TPM,  except  for  stainless 
wire.  In  lieu  of  the  TPM,  a  device 
called  a  surge  mechanism  was  de- 
signed to  alert  our  Government  of 
surges  in  specialty  steel  imports,  thus 
restraining  dumping  and  other  unfair 
dumping  practices.  Essentially,  a  surge 
indicates  unfair  trade  practices  result- 
ing in  foreign  dumping  or  government 
subsidization.  If  the  Commerce  De- 
partment finds  evidence  of  dimiping  or 
sutisidization,  appropriate  legal  action 
can  be  taken  against  foreign  produc- 
ers. Nonetheless,  despite  the  good- 
faith  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 


ment the  surge  mechanism  has  been 
ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. 

Obviously,  this  situation  puts  our 
domestic  industry  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  highly  competitive  market. 
The  import  penetration  figures  also 
translate  into  a  serious  loss  of  Ameri- 
can jobs.  TJie  current  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  domestic  specialty 
steel  industry  is  over  21  percent.  More- 
over we  have  also  experienced  com- 
plete shut-downs  as  witnessed  by 
Bethlehem  Steel's  withdrawal  from  its 
tool  steel  division.  Accordingly,  the 
Specialty  Steel  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Steel  Workers 
of  America  have  taken  its  first  step  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  by  filing  a 
section  301  case,  describing  the  array 
of  subsidies  which  are  illegal  under 
the  international  agreements  like  the 
Subsidies  Code  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
and  under  the  American  countervail- 
ing duty  laws.  Certainly  this  action 
raises  the  issue  of  foreign  subsidy  and 
our  trade  problems  in  a  dramatic  way. 

Hopefully,  this  section  301  case  will 
push  the  administration  into  consulta- 
tions with  the  foreign  governments  in- 
volved to  seek  curtailment  or  at  the 
very  least  reductions  in  the  subsidies 
involved.  This  would  restore  the  spe- 
cialty steel  industry  once  more  to  a 
fair  competitive  marketplace.* 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion from  a  major  steel-producing 
State,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  restric- 
tions on  imports  where  such  restric- 
tions are  clearly  in  the  national  inter- 
est. I  believe  the  steel  industry  de- 
serves import  protection  because  it  is 
the  backbone  of  America's  industry. 
Many  other  types  of  industry  depend 
on  steel  for  their  very  survival.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  carmot  have  free 
trade  without  fair  trade.  If  foreign 
governments  continue  to  subsidize 
their  steel  industries,  they  carmot 
expect  us  to  continue  our  policies  of 
free  trade.  Many  American  jobs  are  at 
stake  and,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
is  suffering  from  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
be  the  victims  of  other  nations'  unfair 
trade  policies. 

From  my  work  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  know  that  steel  is 
equally  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  Nation's  military  strength.  For- 
eign steel,  which  Is  subsidized  by  for- 
eign governments,  represents  a  threat 
to  our  basic  national  security  because 
it  weakens  one  of  our  basic  industries. 
Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
efforts  to  aid  this  major  industry  by 
providing  import  relief. 

As  a  member  of  the  Steel  Caucus,  I 
want  to  emphasize  my  support  for  ef- 
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forts  to  protect  our  steel  industry 
from  unfair  foreign  competition.  I  call 
on  all  Members  of  the  House  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  industry  to 
the  economic  and  military  well-being 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  urge  the 
fullest  support  of  economic  measures 
which  might  best  protect  the  industry 
from  unfair  foreign  trade  practices.* 


VOLUNTARY         PROGRAM         OF 

SODIUM   LABELING   FOR   FOOD 

PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Brothiix)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
promote  a  voluntary  program  of 
sodium  labeling  for  appropriate  food 
products.  The  bill,  H.R.  5160,  is  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  for  a  bill,  H.R. 
4031.  now  pending  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  that  would 
grant  new  authority  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  require  that 
virtually  all  food  sold  in  the  United 
States  be  relabeled  to  show  the 
sodium  and  potassiiun  content. 

The  Reagan  administration,  backed 
up  by  Congress,  has  sought  to  reduce 
the  economic  impact  of  regulation  on 
American  business  and  the  American 
consiuner.  Reducing  uimecessary  regu- 
lation is  important  for  all  sectors  of 
our  economy,  and  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  food  which  is  so  funda- 
mental an  item  in  the  American  con- 
sumer's budget. 

Consistent  with  our  national  need 
for  regulatory  reform,  HHS  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  PDA  Commissioner 
Hayes  announced  in  June  of  this  year 
a  program  to  encourage  voluntary  la- 
beling of  the  sodium  content  for  ap- 
propriate foods,  in  order  to  provide  im- 
portant nutrition  information  to  con- 
sumers. Secretary  Schweiker  and  Com- 
missioner Hayes  are  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding important  information  of  this 
nature  to  the  public.  But  they  also  rec- 
ognize the  important  advantages  of 
trying  a  voluntary  program  before  re- 
sorting to  more  rigid  regulatory  ef- 
forts. For  some  small  businesses,  with 
low  volume,  this  type  of  labeling  will 
not  contribute  to  the  public  health. 
For  some  categories  of  food,  which 
contribute  little  to  the  American  diet, 
this  type  of  labeling  would  be  wasteful 
and  uninformative.  Some  food  manu- 
facturers can  begin  labeling  sodium 
content  immediately,  and  others  will 
need  a  longer  period  of  time  to  begin 
this  process.  The  sodium  content  of 
some  foods  is  very  stable  and  thus  can 
easily  be  labeled,  whereas  the  sodium 
content  of  other  foods  is  quite  variable 
and  labeling  will  be  far  more  difficult. 
These  differences  can  be  taken  into 


account  more  readily  in  a  voluntary 
program  than  through  a  regulatory 
approach. 

There  was  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  American  food  industry 
would  respond  favorably  to  a  volun- 
tary program.  Nutrition  labeling  is 
currently  a  voluntary  program,  and  is 
now  used  on  more  than  half  the  pack- 
aged food  sold  in  our  food  stores 
today.  When  FDA  asked  the  food  in- 
dustry in  the  early  1970's  to  begin  la- 
beling the  mandatory  ingredients  in 
standardized  food,  even  though  the 
law  does  not  require  such  labeling,  the 
response  was  overwhelming. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
the  food  industry  has  already  begim  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  Commissioner  Hayes 
for  voluntary  sodium  labeling.  In  a 
speech  to  the  National  Health  Council 
last  month.  Commissioner  Hayes 
pointed  out  that: 

Thus  far,  our  effort  has  had  a  measure  of 
success.  A  number  of  companies  have  indi- 
cated they  wUl  label  their  foods  with 
sodium  Information  and  explore  low-sodium 
foods.  In  fact,  just  last  week  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  reported  to  me  that  by  next  spring,  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  processed  foods  on 
the  market  will  have  sodium  labeling.  This 
is  a  threefold  increase  from  the  amount  of 
sodium  labeling  among  processed  foods 
when  our  voliuitary  effort  began. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  demonstration  of 
support  and  response  from  the  food  indus- 
try. It  reinforces  my  faith  in  the  willingness 
of  the  private  sector  to  meet,  head-on,  and 
important  public  health  challenge. 

This  is  just  the  beginning.  FDA  has 
not  yet  released  guidelines  on  sodiimi 
labeling.  Many  in  the  food  industry 
are  waiting  for  these  guidelines  before 
they  can  begin  to  implement  sodium 
labeling. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
no  justification  whatever  for  a  bill  like 
H.R.  4031,  that  would  grant  new  legis- 
lative authority  to  FDA  to  require 
sodium  labeling  on  all  food.  It  is  far 
better  to  pursue  the  voluntary  label- 
ing approach  that  has  now  been  un- 
dertaken. If  that  approach  were  to 
fail— and  that  now  appears  highly  un- 
likely—the FDA  could  then  consider 
taking  action  under  present  law  to  re- 
quire such  labeling. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  as  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  4031,  grants  no 
new  legislative  authority  to  FDA.  In- 
stead, it  requires  Secretary  Schweiker 
and  Commissioner  Hayes  to  continue 
to  develop  and  implement  a  voluntary 
sodlimi  labeling  program  for  appropri- 
ate food  products.  It  provides  techni- 
cal assistance  for  food  manufacturers 
and  processors  to  implement  sodium 
labeling,  minimizing  technical  compli- 
ance problems  that  may  arise  in  these 
efforts. 

To  assure  that  the  matter  will  not  be 
forgotten,  my  bill  provides  for  two  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  voluntary 
sodium  labeling  15  pnonths  and  27 
months  after  enactment  of  this  legisla- 


tion. These  reports  will  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  extent  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  and  proces- 
sors of  food,  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  program,  and,  in 
the  second  report,  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  as  to  further  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  actions  that 
should  be  considered.  If  the  voluntary 
labeling  approach  is  not  adequate  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  sodium 
content  of  food,  additional  action  can 
then  be  taken. 

I  see  no  need,  at  this  time,  for  rigid 
new  legislation  like  H.R.  4031.  Any  leg- 
islation on  sodium  labeling  should 
build  on  the  initial  success  of  the  vol- 
untary labeling  approach,  not  discour- 
age it.  If  40  percent  of  our  processed 
foods  are  not  already  programed  for 
sodium  labeling  in  the  4  months  since 
the  voluntary  program  began,  and 
even  before  FDA  labeling  guidelines 
have  been  issued,  we  should  clearly 
give  the  food  industry  an  opportunity 
to  carry  this  program  further  before 
new  legislative  authority  is  considered. 
We  should  keep  a  good  thing  going, 
not  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
middle  of  the  program  that  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  Commissioner  Hayes 
have  so  carefully  nurtured.* 


VOTE  "NO  "  ON  THE  REPUBLICAN 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  CON- 
TINUING RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
few  days  have  furnished  a  remarkable 
prelude  to  this  debate  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

First,  the  administration's  own 
economists  finally  produced  an  eco- 
nomic forecast  with  an  aura  of  realism 
to  it.  Not  surprisingly  to  some  of  us, 
that  forecast  showed  that  the  Reagan 
economic  program  means  high  and 
rising  deficits  indefinitely:  $109  billion 
in  1982,  over  $150  billion  in  1983,  and 
over  $160  billion  in  1984. 

Next,  the  entire  Reagan  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  spent  Tuesday 
morning  trying  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion by  effecting  an  instant  rewrite  of 
Reagan  economic  doctrine.  Deficits  do 
not  matter,  we  are  now  told  by  the 
same  advisers  who  only  a  few  months 
ago  were  staking  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  on  the 
proposition  that  the  budget  must  be 
balanced  by  1984. 

Finally,  the  Treasury,  OMB,  and  the 
White  House  disassociated  themselves 
from  the  advisers,  without,  however, 
offering  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  the 
economic  confusion  would  be  sorted 
out  any  time  soon. 

It  is  tempting  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
administration  stew  in  its  own  incon- 


sistent juices.  If  deficits  do  not  matter, 
we  could  say,  why  cut  spending  at  all? 

But  there  is  one  course  of  action 
open  to  us  today  that  is  clearly  right, 
and  that  is  to  vote  against  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  that  will  cut  expendi- 
tures even  more. 

We  are  in  a  recession.  The  cause  of 
that  recession  is  high  interest  rates,  in 
large  part  engendered  by  the  adminis- 
tration's reckless  tax  and  military  pro- 
grams. At  this  stage,  an  even  tighter 
fiscal  policy  than  we  now  have  will 
make  matters  worse,  not  better.  And 
further  cuts  in  spending  will  make 
fiscal  policy  tighter.  People  will  lose 
their  jobs,  purchasing  power  will  fall, 
output  and  production  will  be  cur- 
tailed ever  further,  and  the  recovery 
will  be  delayed.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  there  exists  a  mysterious  ex- 
emption for  social  spending  from  the 
laws  of  economics:  That  tax  law 
changes  have  magical  effects  on  the 
economy,  but  spending  law  changes  do 
not. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  recent  adminis- 
tration posturing  on  deficits  seems  de- 
signed to  avoid  a  simple  economic 
truth:  that  the  state  of  demand  mat- 
ters. We  need  a  recovery  of  spending  if 
we  are  to  have  a  recovery  of  the  econo- 
my, whether  those  who  are  fixated  on 
the  alleged  paramountcy  of  the 
"supply-side"  like  it  or  not. 

Indeed,  the  last  time  an  administra- 
tion pursued  a  combination  of  ever- 
tighter  fiscal  policy  and  deep  spending 
cuts  in  the  face  of  a  recession  was 
during  the  late  1920's  and  early 
1930's— and  all  know  what  happened 
then.  Unless  you  want  to  repeat  the 
mistake  of  Herbert  Hoover,  vote  "No" 
on  the  Republican  substitute. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  BLACK 
LUNG  BENEFITS  REVENUE  ACT 
OF  1981  INTRODUCED  ON  DE- 
CEMBER 7,  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing,  by  request, 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act 
of  1981.  This  legislation  represents  the 
culmination  of  the  efforts  of  many  in 
the  Congress,  in  the  administration, 
and  in  the  coal  industry  to  restore  the 
black  lung  disability  trust  fund  to 
fiscal  solvency  over  a  period  of  years. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  all  those  in 
Congress  who  desire  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced resolution  to  the  controversies 
that  have  plagued  this  program  since 
its  inception. 

This  bill  contains  only  those  provi- 
sions of  the  black  limg  disability  pro- 
gram and  the  trust  fund  that  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  As  such,  it 
provides  for  a  temporary  doubling  of 
the  present  coal  excise  taxes.  These 


tax  increases  will  remain  in  effect 
until  the  trust  fund  becomes  solvent 
or  until  January  1,  1996,  whichever 
occurs  first.  The  bill  also  includes  pro- 
visions which  require  that  payments 
due  the  trust  fund  carry  a  current 
market  rate  of  interest  and  which 
standardize  and  modernize  other  trust 
fund  provisions.  Finally,  the  fund  is 
authorized  to  assume  liability  for 
claims  previously  denied  but  subse- 
quently granted  due  to  the  retroactive 
application  of  the  1977  black  lung  dis- 
ability amendments  enacted  in  1978. 

An  important  element  in  the  effort 
to  reform  the  black  lung  disability 
program  and  to  restore  the  trust  fund 
to  solvency  involves  changes  in  the  eli- 
gibility standards  and  benefit  provi- 
sions. These  provisions  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  changes  to  these 
provisions  will  be  proposed  at  a  later 
time.  However,  all  parties  affected  by 
this  legislation  have  agreed  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
should  go  forward  with  those  provi- 
sions within  its  jurisdiction.  As  intro- 
duced, the  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  administration  and  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  coal  producers,  mine  workers, 
and  others  affected  by  the  legislation. 

BACKCROUHD 

The  black  lung  disability  trust  fund 
was  created  in  1978  pursuant  to  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-227).  Revenues 
for  the  trust  fund  are  derived  from  an 
excise  tax  on  coal.  Currently,  the  tax 
is  25  cents  per  ton  for  surface  mined 
coal  and  50  cents  per  ton  for  under- 
ground coal,  with  a  cap  of  2  percent  of 
the  sales  price.  Expenditures  from  the 
trust  fund  are  made  to  pay  benefits  to 
coal  miners  who  are  totally  disabled 
by  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis 
("black  lung")  and  to  their  survivors. 
The  trust  fund  was  intended  to  place 
primary  financial  responsibility  for 
the  black  lung  disability  program  on 
the  coal  mining  industry  rather  than 
the  Federal  taxpayer. 

The  trust  fund  pays  benefits  for 
miners  who  terminated  coal  mine  em- 
ployment prior  to  January  1,  1970.  If  a 
miner's  last  coal  mine  employment  oc- 
curred after  January  1,  1970,  one  of 
his  employers,  designated  as  the  "re- 
sponsible operator,"  pays  any  benefits 
to  which  the  miner  may  be  entitled.  If 
no  "responsible  operator"  can  be 
found,  the  trust  fund  will  pay  the  ben- 
efits. The  trust  fund  also  pays  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  a  portion  of  the 
program. 

This  financing  system  was  intended 
to  be  self-sustaining,  but  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1978,  coal  tax  receipts  have 
never  been  able  to  meet  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures. As  a  result,  the  trust  fund 
has  had  to  borrow  money  from  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Treasury. 
Since  the  trust  fund  must  pay  interest 
on  advances  from  the  Treasury  at  in- 
creasing rates,  the  trust  fund  deficit  is 


growing  very  fast.  The  cimiulative  def- 
icit of  the  trust  fund  as  of  October  30, 
1981,  was  approximately  $1.5  billion 
and  the  projected  deficit  for  1995  is  $9 
billion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
conducted  two  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
insolvency  of  the  trust  fund,  on  July 
27,  1981,  and  September  28,  1981.  A 
formal  report  containing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee  has 
been  filed  with  the  full  committee, 
and  the  legislation  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee. 

SulOtAKT  EXPLAKATIOH  OF  THX  BLACK  LUHC 

Benzftts  REvnfUE  Act  or  1981 
Section  1  establishes  the  title  of  the  Act. 
Section  2  provides  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  excise  taxes  imposed  on  coal  sold  by 
producers  after  December  31,  1981.  The  tax 
is  increased  from  SO  cents  to  $1  per  ton  on 
coal  from  underground  mines  and  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  ton  on  coal  from  sur- 
face mines.  The  limitation  in  present  law 
which  limits  the  tax  to  2  percent  of  the 
sales  price  is  increased  to  4  percent  of  the 
sales  price.  These  tax  increases  will  termi- 
nate as  of  the  first  of  the  year  following  the 
date  when  the  Trust  Fund  becomes  solvent 
or  on  January  1.  1096,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Section  3  establishes  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Fund  within  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  effective  January  1,  1982.  The  Trust 
Fund  provisions  are  standardized  and  mod- 
ernized to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
other  Trust  Funds. 

These  provisions  set  forth  the  transfer  of 
taxes  and  other  receipts  into  the  Trust 
Fund.  In  addition,  repayable  advances  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  are  au- 
thorized and  will  carry  an  interest  rate  de- 
termined to  be  the  equivalent,  at  the  time 
the  advance  is  made,  of  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  U.S.  obliga- 
tions of  comparable  maturities. 

The  purposes  for  which  expenditures  are 
permitted  to  be  made  from  the  Trust  Fund 
are  generally  the  same  as  under  present  law. 
However,  the  Fund  will  no  longer  be  obligat- 
ed to  pay  retroactive  benefits  in  the  event  of 
operator  nonpayment,  and  the  Fund  will 
assume  liability  for  claims  which  had  been 
denied  before  March  1,  1978.  and  which 
were  subsequently  allowed  under  the  1977 
Black  Lung  Disability  amendments. 

Section  4  amends  Section  424(b)  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  to  esUblish  the  in- 
terest rate  to  be  applied  to  aU  amounts 
owed  the  Trust  Fund  by  responsible  opera- 
tors. After  a  transition  period  for  1982.  the 
interest  rate  is  to  be  that  esUblished  under 
section  6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
which  applies  generaUy  to  tax  overpay- 
ments and  deficiencies.  Under  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  this  rate  is  ad- 
justed annually  on  January  1,  based  on  the 
average  prime  rate  in  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber. 

The  text  of  the  biU  follows: 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  tax  imposed  on  producers  of  coal,  and 
for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  1.  Short  Titu;  Amendment  or  1954 
Code. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of 
1981". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  Temporary  Increase  in  Amount  or 
Tax. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  4121  (relating 
to  tax  on  coal)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Temporary  Increase  in  Amodnt  or 
Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Effective  with  respect  to 
sales  after  December  31,  1981,  and  before 
the  temporary  increase  termination  date— 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied— 

"(i)  by  substituting  $1'  for  '50  cents',  and 

"(ii)  by  substituting  '50  cents'  for  '25 
cents',  and 

"(B)  subsection  (b)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '4  percent'  for  '2  percent'. 

"(2)  Temporary  increase  termination 
DATE.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
temporary  increase  termination  date  is  the 
earlier  of — 

"(A)  January  1.  1996,  or 

"(B)  the  first  January  1  after  1981  as  of 
which  there  is— 

"(i)  no  balance  of  repayable  advances 
made  to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund,  and 

"(ii)  no  unpaid  interest  on  such  advances." 

(b)  ErrECTiVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales 
after  December  31.  1981. 

Sec.  3.  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subtitle: 
"Subtitle  I— Trust  Fund  Cope 
"Sec.  9500.  Short  Title. 

"This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  'Trust 
Fund  Code  of  1981'. 

"Chapter  98— TRUST  FUND  CODE 
"Subchapter    A.    Establishment    of    Trust 

Funds. 
"Subchapter  B.  General  provisions. 

"Subchapter  A— Establishment  of  Trust 

Funds 

"Sec.   9501.   Establishment   of   Black   Lung 

Disability  Trust  Fund. 
"Sec.  9501.  Establishment  or  Black  Lung 
Disabiuty  Trust  Fund. 

"(a)  Creation  or  Trust  Fund.— 

"(1)  In  general.- There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund',  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  or  credited 
to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund. 

"(2)  Trustees.— The  trustees  of  the  Black 
Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 


"(b)  TRANsrER  or  Certain  Taxes:  Other 
Receipts.— 

"(1)  Transper  to  black  lung  disability 
trust  ruND  or  amounts  equivalent  to  cer- 
tain TAXES.— There  are  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  received  in 
the  Treasury  under  section  4121  or  subchap- 
ter B  of  chapter  42. 

"(2)  Certain  repaid  amounts,  etc.— The 
following  amounts  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund: 

"(A)  Amounts  repaid  or  recovered  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  424  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  (including  interest  there- 
on). 

"(B)  Amounts  paid  as  fines  or  penalties,  or 
interest  thereon,  under  section  423.  431.  or 
432  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act. 

"(C)  Amounts  paid  into  the  Black  Lung 
Disability  Trust  Fund  by  a  trust  described 
in  section  501(cK21). 

"(c)  Repayable  Advances.— 

"(1)  Authorization.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Black  Lung 
Disability  Trust  Fund,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances, such  sums  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  necessary  to  make  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Repayment  with  interest.- Repay- 
able advances  made  to  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund  shall  be  repaid,  and  in- 
terest on  such  advances  shall  be  paid,  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
moneys  are  available  in  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund  for  such  purposes. 

"(3)  Rate  of  interest.— Interest  on  ad- 
vances made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (as  of  the  close  of  the 
calendar  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  advance  Is  made)  to  be  equal  to 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  anticipated  period 
during  which  the  advance  will  be  outstand- 
ing. 

"(d)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
F\ind  shall  be  available,  as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts,  for— 

"(1)  the  payment  of  oenefits  under  section 
422  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that— 

"(A)  the  operator  liable  for  the  payment 
of  such  benefits— 

"(i)  has  not  commenced  payment  of  such 
benefits  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  an 
initial  determination  of  eligibility  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  or 

"(ii)  has  not  made  a  payment  within  30 
days  after  that  payment  is  due. 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  claim  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1981. 
amounts  will  be  available  under  this  sub- 
paragraph only  for  benefits  accruing  after 
the  date  of  such  initial  determination,  or 

"(B)  there  is  no  operator  who  is  liable  for 
the  payment  of  such  benefits. 

"(2)  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  all 
claims  of  miners  or  their  survivors  in  which 
the  miner's  last  coal  mine  employment  was 
before  January  1,  1970. 

"(3)  the  repayment  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  claims  under  part  C  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  which  were  paid 
before  April  1,  1978,  except  that  the  Black 


Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligated to  pay  or  reimburse  any  such 
amounts  which  are  attributable  to  periods 
of  eligibility  before  January  1,  1974, 

"(4)  the  repayment  of.  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on.  repayable  advances  to  the 
Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund. 

"(5)  the  payment  of  all  expenses  of  admin- 
istration on  or  after  March  1.  1978— 

"(A)  incurred  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
or  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  under  part  C  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  (other  than  under  section 
427(a)  or  433).  or 

"(B)  incurred  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  in  administering  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  32  and  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund. 

"(6)  the  reimbursement  of  operators  for 
amounts  paid  by  such  operators  (other  than 
as  penalties  or  interest)  before  April  1.  1978, 
in  satisfaction  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of  claims 
of  miners  whose  last  employment  in  coal 
mines  was  terminated  before  January  1. 
1970.  and 

"(7)  the  reimbursement  of  operators  and 
insurers  for  amounts  paid  by  such  operators 
and  insurers  (other  than  amounts  paid  as 
penalties,  interest,  or  attorney  fees)  at  any 
time  in  satisfaction  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of 
any  claim  denied  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  402(1)  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act)  before  March  1.  1978,  and  which  is  or 
has  been  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  435  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
reference  to  section  402(1),  422.  or  435  of  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
a  reference  to  such  section  as  in  effect  im- 
mediately after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Subchapter  B— General  Provisions 
"Sec.  9601.  Transfer  of  amounts. 
"Sec.  9602.  Management  of  Trust  Fund. 
"Sec.  9601.  Transper  or  Amounts. 

"The  amounts  appropriated  by  any  sec- 
tion of  subchapter  A  to  any  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished by  such  subchapter  shall  be  trans- 
ferred at  least  monthly  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  such  Trust  Fund  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section.  Proper  adjust- 
ments shall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

"Sec.  9602.  Management  or  Trust  Fund. 

"(a)  Report.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  each 
Trust  Fund  established  by  subchapter  A. 
and  (after  consultation  with  any  other 
trustees  of  the  Trust  Fund)  to  report  to  the 
Congress  each  year  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  the  results  of  the  operations  of 
such  Trust  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  its  expected  condition  and  oper- 
ations during  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  Such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to  which  the 
report  is  made. 

"(b)  Investment.— 

"(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
portion  of  any  Trust  PHmd  established  by 
subchapter  A  as  is  not,  in  his  Judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
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For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

"(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

"(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obliga- 
tions at  the  market  price. 

"(2)  Sale  or  obligations.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  a  Trust  Fund  established  by 
subchapter  A  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

"(3)  Interest  on  certain  proceeds.— The 
Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
or  redemption  of  any  obligations  held  in  a 
Trust  Fund  established  by  subchapter  A 
shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the 
Trust  Fund." 

(b)  Repeal  or  Sttbsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
or  Section  3  or  the  Black  Lung  Benettts 
Revenue  Act  or  1977.— Subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Revenue  Act  of  1977  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

(1)  CUuse  (ill)  of  section  501(cK21KB>  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "established  under 
section  3  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1977"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "established  under  section  9501". 

(2)  The  table  of  subtitles  for  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Subtitle  I.  Trust  Fund  Code." 

(d)  ErrECTiVE  Date.— 

(1)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1.  1982.  Section  9501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a))  shall  only  apply  to  advances  made 
after  December  31. 1981. 

(2)  Savings  provisions.— The  Black  Lung 
Disability  Trust  Fund  established  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
treated  for  all  purposes  of  law  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  establslhed  by  section  3  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  of  1977.  Any 
reference  In  any  law  to  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund  established  by  such  sec- 
tion 3  shall  be  deemed  to  include  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust 
Fund  established  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Amendments  to  Section  424  or  the 
Black  Lung  BENErrrs  A(rr. 

(a)  Interest  on  Operator  Liabilities— 

(1)  Rate  of  interest.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  424  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  rate  of  interest  under  this  sub- 
section- 

"(A)  for  any  period  during  calendar  year 
1982.  shall  be  15  percent,  and 

"(B>  for  any  period  after  calendar  year 
1982.  shall  be  the  rate  established  by  section 
6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  is  in  effect  for  such  period." 

(2)  Clarifying  amendment.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  424(b)(1)  of  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "plus 
Interest  thereon"  after  "attributed  to  him". 

(3)  ErrECTiVE  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1982.  and  shall  apply  to  amounts 
outstanding  on  such  date  or  arising  thereaf- 
ter. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  424  of  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"fund'  means  the  Black  Lung  Disability 
Trust  Fund  established  by  section  9501  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  "• 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE 
EXTRADITION  OP  ZIAD  ABU 
EAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  resolution  of  inquiry  that  I, 
along  with  Mr.  Conyers,  am  introduc- 
ing today.  The  resolution  pertains  to 
the  extradition  case  of  a  Palestinian. 
Ziad  Abu  Eain,  which  is  now  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  will  soon  msLke  a  final  deter- 
mination regarding  the  extradition  to 
Israel  of  Abu  Eain. 

This  resolution,  upon  adoption,  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  cer- 
tain information  concerning  the  pend- 
ing extradition  proceeding  of  Ziad  Abu 
E^ain.  Mr.  Conyers  and  I  have  intro- 
duced this  resolution  because  the 
present  extradition  procedure  gives 
blind  discretion  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  a  final  determination  of 
extradition:  at  no  point  is  the  Secre- 
tary required  to  make  public  what  con- 
siderations have  motivated  his  final 
decision. 

In  addition,  the  limited  judicial 
hearing  available  under  a  write  of 
habeas  corpus— the  only  way  a  judicial 
hearing  can  be  had  in  a  case  such  as 
this— is  inadequate.  In  such  a  hearing 
one  is  circumscribed  by  technical  rules 
of  evidence  that  would  appear  to  pro- 
hibit the  court  from  examining  any 
political  factor  or  other  important  in- 
formation that  should  influence  the 
ultimate  decision. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
tradition treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  prohibits  the  extra- 
dition of  people  accused  of  a  political 
offense.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
litigate  what  is  or  is  not  a  political  of- 
fense when  one  is  confronted  by  the 
strictures  of  these  common  law  rules 
of  evidence. 

In  light  of  these  procedures  and  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  surround- 
ing this  extradition  case.  I  feel  that  It 
is  incumbent  upon  this  body  to  re- 
quest from  the  Secretary  all  informa- 
tion in  his  possession  that  will  have 
any  bearing  on  his  final  determination 
of  this  matter.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  requesting  a  hearing  on 
this  matter,  which  I  believe  will  lay 
bare  for  the  judgment  of  the  Congress 
and  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the 
American  people  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  extradition  should  be 
granted  in  the  case  of  Ziad  Abu  Eain.« 


MAINTAINING   CURRENT   WORK- 
ABLE     INTEREST      RATE      FOR 
SECTION    202    ELDERLY    HOUS- 
ING LOANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  briefly  a  techni- 
cal point  of  major  concern  which  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  action  we  are 
taking  today  to  provide  fimding  for 
the  section  ,202  program  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Specifically,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  existing  interest  rate 
for  section  202  loans  be  maintained  in 
effect  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  insure  the  most  efficient  use 
of  funds  being  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  this  highly  successful  direct 
loan  program  to  provide  housing  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Under 
current  law.  the  HUD  Secretary  annu- 
ally establishes  the  interest  rate  for 
section  202  loans.  He  has  the  discre- 
tion to  establish  a  rate  which  may  not 
exceed  the  average  Treasury  borrow- 
ing cost  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
plus  a  HUD  administrative  charge  to 
cover  its  processing  costs  and  expected 
losses.  Indeed,  it  may  be  lower  as  ap- 
propriate to  make  the  program  work. 

During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  loan 
rate,  including  HUD's  administrative 
charge,  was  established  at  9V4  percent 
for  both  construction  and  permanent 
financing.  The  Secretary  is  about  to 
establish  the  rate  of  loans  made 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Rigid 
application  of  last  year's  record  high 
Treasury  t>orrowing  costs  would  result 
in  a  2  V^-percent  increase  in  the  section 
202  loan  rate  to  a  new  rate  of  11^4  per- 
cent. I  believe  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  retain  the  gvii-percent  interest 
rate. 

Clearly  raising  the  interest  rate  to 
11%  percent  would  make  infeasible 
many  section  202  projects  currently 
lieing  pnxiessed  or  proposed,  unless 
there  were  a  concomitant  increase  in 
rental  subsidies  or  other  project 
income  to  (over  the  substantial  addi- 
tional debt  service  requirements  re- 
sulting from  the  substantially  higher 
loan  rate.  Given  the  limited  section  8 
fimds.  increasing  rental  subsidies 
would  not  be  appropriate. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
very  much  aware  of  this  problem  and 
believe  that  the  Secretary  has  ade- 
quate authority  under  the  statute  to 
provide  a  remedy.  Accordingly,  it  is 
our  strong  sense  that  the  section  202. 
loan  interest  rate  be  kept  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  at  the  rate  in  effect 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  further 
strongly  recommended  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  this  be  administratively  ac- 
complished as  soon  as  possible.  Stabi- 
lizing the  interest  rate  wiU  assure  a 
continued  and  stable  flow  of  loan 
funds  to  finance  section  202  projects 
without  significant  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  since  Treasury  borrow- 
ing costs  in  the  current  fiscal  year  are 
falling  well  below  those  experienced 
last  year.* 
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SHORTSIGHTEDNESS  OP 

ACROSS-THE-BOARD       BUDGET 

CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Barbara 
S.  Thomas,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
has  written  an  article  appearing  in  the 
November  11.  1981,  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal,  which  points  out  the 
shortsightedness  of  across-the-board 
budget  cuts.  While,  as  a  membar  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  must  continue  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  across-the-board  cuts 
make  little  sense. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Budget  Cuts 
that  Boomerang,"  Commissioner 
Thomas  noted  that  to  cut  back  the 
staff  of  the  SEC,  which  is  a  key  player 
in  the  Nation's  efforts  to  facilitate 
capital  formation,  would  result  in  sub- 
stantial harm  to  the  business  commu- 
nity the  administration  seeks  to  help. 
The  loss  of  confidence  in  the  market 
resulting  from  reduced  Commission 
presence  would  diminish  the  flow  of 
capital  into  the  market.  In  addition,  a 
reduction  in  the  Commission's  budget 
would  force  a  reduction  of  staff  devot- 
ed to  certain  deregulatory  and  small 
business  initiatives  and  would  be  self- 
defeating. 

The  SEC  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
of  Government  agencies.  Its  staff  is 
lean,  even  at  current  levels. 

Congress  resisted  the  proposed 
across-the-board  cuts,  only  to  have  the 
Government  thrown  into  crisis  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  continuing 
resolution.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  SEC 
will  survive  another  review  and  that 
this  Congress  will  continue  to  fimd  it 
at  a  level  commensurate  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities, taking  into  account  the 
growth  of  the  trading  markets  and  the 
expansion  of  the  entities  under  the 
SEC's  jurisdiction.  Commissioner 
Thomas'  article  follows: 

Budget  Cuts  That  Booiieraiig 
(By  Barbara  S.  Thomas) 

OMB  has  recommended  that  Congress 
adopt  a  12  per  cent  across-the-board  cut  in 
the  budgets  of  nearly  all  federal  agencies 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Administra- 
tion apparently  intends  these  cuts  to  stimu- 
late business  development,  by  demonstrat- 
ing its  resolve  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit. 
Ironically,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  these 
budget  cuts  will  result  in  substantial  harm 
to  the  very  business  community  that  the 
Administration  is  seeking  to  assist. 

In  a  general  sense,  of  course,  it  is  widely 
recognized  that  the  SEC's  activities  are 
strongly  supportive  of  legitimate  business. 
The  Commission  is  a  key  player  in  the  na- 
tion's efforts  to  facilitate  capital  formation, 
by  virtue  of  its  mandate  to  maintain  the 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  securities  mar- 
kets. A  reduced  Commission  presence  in 
these  markets  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  an 
increase   in   market    manipulation,    insider 


trading  and  other  forms  of  securities  fraud. 
Over  the  long  term,  such  misconduct  cannot 
help  but  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
markets,  and  thereby  diminish  severely  the 
free  flow  of  capital  toward  productive  enter- 
prises. 

What  is  not  so  generally  recognized  is  that 
the  CoDunission,  although  noted  for  its  zeal- 
ous pursuit  of  white-collar  crime,  also  de- 
votes a  major  portion  of  its  daily  staff  re- 
sources to  serving  the  business  community. 
The  Commission,  however,  is  a  labor-inten- 
sive agency,  with  a  tradition  of  leanness  and 
efficiency.  A  12  per  cent  budget  reduction, 
coming  on  top  of  a  5  per  cent  cut  suffered  in 
fiscal  1981  and  a  3  per  cent  cut  already 
scheduled  to  occur  in  1982  will  require  the 
Commission  to  eliminate  one  in  every  five 
staff  positions.  These  cuts  will  cause  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  the  Commission's  ability 
to  continue  those  functions  that  directly 
serve  the  business  community. 

For  example,  the  Commission's  staff  an- 
nually reviews  and  comments  upon  thou- 
sands of  corporate  filings  containing  pro- 
posed public  disclosures  that  are  mandated 
by  law.  In  many  cases,  this  review  brings  to 
light  significant  omissions  or  misstatements 
before  an  issue  of  securities  reaches  the 
marliet.  It  thereby  reduces  the  exposure  of 
corporations,  underwriters  and  others  to 
after-the-fact  enforcement  actions  by  the 
Conxmission  and  to  substantial  liability  in 
lawsuits  by  individual  investors. 

If  the  proposed  cuts  are  enacted,  this 
review  function  will  have  to  be  curtailed 
sharply.  As  a  result  of  existing  budget  con- 
straints, the  Commission  already  has  been 
forced  to  operate  this  program  in  a  less- 
than-satisfactory  fashion.  Thus,  although 
the  Commission  now  reviews  all  prospec- 
tuses filed  by  new  entrants  to  the  securities 
markets,  it  can  do  no  more  than  sample  the 
remainder.  After  the  proposed  12  per  cent 
cut,  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  review 
only  one-third  of  the  filings  from  new  en- 
trants, and  none  of  thse  from  repeat  filers. 
In  addition,  the  review  process  would  be  sig- 
nificantly lengthened,  resulting  in  the  in- 
ability of  some  issuers  to  take  advantage  of 
favorable,  but  rapidly  changing,  market  con- 
ditions. 

The  proposed  cutbCMiks  also  would  deal  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Commission's  deregulato- 
ry efforts,  which,  of  course,  directly  benefit 
American  business.  Since  1978,  the  Commis- 
sion has  maintained  a  vigorous  program  to 
eliminate  or  simplify  the  many  rules  that 
specify  required  cori>orate  disclosures.  It 
aJso  has  sought  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
that  Commission  regulations  impose  on 
small  businesses  seelcing  to  raise  capital,  by 
creating  broader  and  more  realistic  exemp- 
tions for  such  companies.  The  proposed 
budget  reduction  will  necessitate  a  decrease 
in  the  staff  devoted  to  these  important  ef- 
forts and,  accordingly,  delay  their  imple- 
mentation. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  in  the 
business  community  to  rejoice  at  the  news 
that  one  or  another  vexatious  regulatory 
agency  will  suffer  deep  reductions  in  its 
budget.  It  is  simplistic  and  often  erroneous, 
however,  to  equate  such  budget  reductions 
with  deregulation.  Duplicative,  needless  and 
confusing  regulations  will  remain  on  the 
books  until  the  responsible  agency  acts  to 
clarify  or  repeal  them.  In  many  cases,  this 
will  require  a  careful  and  sustained  effort 
by  a  high  quality  staff.  At  the  Commission, 
much  of  that  staff  will  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  proposed  budget  cuts,  and  parts  of 
the  Commission's  deregulatory  program  sac- 
rificed along  with  them. 


The  tragedy  of  these  losses  is  compounded 
by  the  paucity  of  the  savings  that  would  be 
achieved  by  slashing  the  SEC's  budget.  The 
Conunission's  entire  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  only  (83  million,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  derived  from  user  fees 
paid  by  those  who  issue  or  trade  securities. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  possible,  through 
modest  increases  in  these  fees,  to  make  the 
Commission  self-sustaining  in  the  near 
future. 

In  a  larger  sense,  crippling  the  SEC  would 
be  a  tragedy  reaching  far  beyond  the  imme- 
diate cost  to  business  and  investors.  The 
SEC  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  model  govern- 
ment agency,  known  for  its  efficiency,  com- 
petence and  dedication.  This  reputation, 
and  this  staff,  are  the  product  of  many 
years  of  careful  management  and  intense 
devotion  by  hundreds  of  people.  They  were 
not  built  in  a  day,  but  they  could  be  de- 
stroyed virtually  overnight.* 


INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION 
ACT  OP  1981 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  provisions  in  H.R.  3566,  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981.  that  involve 
issues  of  deep  concern  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  these 
provisions. 

Section  106  establishes  a  special  de- 
fense acquisition  fund  that  is  designed 
to  make  U.S.  security  assistance  pro- 
grams more  responsive,  and  to  reduce 
the  diversion  for  foreign  military  sales 
of  equipment  from  the  stocks  of  U.S. 
military  forces.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  does  not  quarrel  with  the 
establishment  of  the  fund;  however, 
the  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  the  fund  on  the  readiness  of 
U.S.  forces,  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
U.S.  defense  procurement  program 
and  on  the  strengthening  of  the  U.S. 
defense  production  base. 

These  issues  clearly  involve  matters 
of  great  interest  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Furthermore,  the 
funds  that  would  be  used  to  capitalize 
the  special  fund  are  charged  to  the  na- 
tional defense  budget  function  (050) 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
commi^tee. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  to  the  fund.  The 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  establish  the  funding  ceiling  for 
the  special  defense  acquisition  fimd  in 
section  138  of  title  10  and  this  provi- 
sion is  appropriate  since  articles  to  be 
procured  by  the  special  acquisition 
fimd  must  be  procured  officially  in  co- 
ordination with  the  procurement  of 
such  articles  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  Since  the  funds  involved  come 
from  the  national  defense  function 
budget  category  and  are  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  military  equipment,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  such  funds  should  be 
clear. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  version  of 
section  106  is  preferable  and  I  urge 
that  the  House  conferees  accept  such 
in  conference. 

The  annual  report  required  on  the 
acquisition  of  articles  under  this  spe- 
cial fund  will,  I  assimie,  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  interested  committees. 

The  second  provision,  section  107,  re- 
lates to  the  leasing  of  defense  articles. 
As  written,  the  provision  would  termi- 
nate the  lease  authority  in  10  U.S.C. 
2667  with  regard  to  leasing  of  defense 
articles  to  foreign  countries  and  inter- 
national organizations,  and  would  es- 
tablish such  authority  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

The  Armed  Services  Conmiittee  has 
the  unique  expertise  to  determine 
what  equipment  is  excess  to  military 
requirements  and  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  leasing.  In  addition,  leases 
often  involve  cooperative  defense  pro- 
grams with  allied  military  forces  that 
are  the  business  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

While  recognizing  the  interest  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  remove 
the  expertise  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  from  a  review  of  the 
impact  of  leasing  of  major  defense  ar- 
ticles. As  I  view  it,  no  purpose  would 
be  served  by  the  provision  to  deny 
leasing  under  section  2667  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  other  than  to  re- 
strict the  jurisdictional  interest  in 
leasing  actions. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
capable  of  determining  the  impact  on 
the  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces  of 
any  leasing  of  defense  articles  and 
such  determination  should  be  a  part  of 
leasing  decisions. 

The  Senate  version  of  section  107, 
therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  since  it  re- 
tains the  leasing  authority  in  title  10 
and  more  appropriately  provides  for 
coordinating  the  capabilities  of  both 
committees  as  their  interests  dictate. 
Additioiudly,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
leasing  provision  eliminates  the  provi- 
sion for  legislative  review  and  congres- 
sional veto  which  is  a  cumbersome 
provision  and  likely  to  cause  unjusti- 
fied delays. 

Accordingly,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  the  Senate  bill  as  re- 
gards these  two  provisions  and  urge 
that  the  Senate  provisions  be  adopted 
in  conference.  Such  would  be  much 
more  conducive  to  the  cooperation  be- 
tween   interested    conunittees    which 

would  more  properly  contribute  to  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  national 
security.* 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  OVER 
(Mr.      HAMMERSCHMIDT      asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
S[>eaker,  since  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  have  missed  reading  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Harper's,  which  includes 
the  cover  story  entitled,  "The  Energy 
Crisis  is  Over,"  by  William  Tucker,  I 
insert  it  in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

The  illustrious  Mr.  Tucker  offers  an 
interesting  slant  on  deregulation  and 
"how  we  beat  OPEC."  The  text  of  the 
article  follows: 

The  E^nergy  Crisis  Is  Over 
(By  William  Tucker) 

On  January  28,  1981,  after  less  than  a 
week  in  office.  President  Ronald  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  he  was  bringing  an  immediate 
end  to  the  price  controls  that  had  governed 
American  oil  for  almost  ten  years,  speeding 
up  a  process  already  set  in  motion  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  With  that  simple  act,  the 
energy  crisis  of  the  1970s  ended. 

You  would  have  hardly  known  it  from 
reading  the  newspapers.  Reporters,  making 
their  rounds  of  the  usual  reliable  sources, 
asked  only  one  constituency— consumer 
groups— what  they  thought  of  the  decision. 
The  consumer  groups  put  up  their  usual 
howl,  complaining  that  it  would  only  mean 
higher  prices.  Thus  the  Associated  Press 
report  of  the  story,  the  next  day,  began  like 
this: 

Washington.— American  motorists  can 
expect  to  pay  even  more  at  the  gasoline 
pumps  in  the  next  few  days  as  a  result  of 
President  Reagan's  first  major  economic  de- 
cision. 

Reagan  is  making  good  on  a  campaign 
promise  to  remove  immediately  the  remain- 
ing price  and  allocation  controls  on  petrole- 
um. 

Angry  consumer  groups  charged  that  gas- 
oline and  heating-oil  prices  could  rise  by  8 
to  12  cents  per  gallon  over  the  next  few 
weeks  as  a  result  of  the  decision. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
what  the  long-term  effects  of  the  decision 
might  be.  Nor  has  there  been  since— except 
for  a  few  scattered  editorials  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  The  New  York  Times. 

So  the  news  is  told.  When  President 
Reagan  asked  for  a  review  of  the  situation 
this  summer,  his  advisers  told  him  that  the 
decision  to  scrap  price  controls  had  effec- 
tively ended  the  energy  traumas  of  the 
1970s.  Consumption  was  declining,  domestic 
drilling  was  skyrocketing,  imports  were 
down,  and  OPEC  was  starting  to  fall  apart. 
His  response  was  reported  to  be:  "Why 
doesn't  anybody  tell  me  these  things?" 

It  was  a  legitimate  question.  Apart  from  a 
few  economists,  probably  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  people  have  yet  realized  that  the 
current  collapse  of  world  oil  prices  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  American  people's  deci- 
sion finally  to  face  reality.  We  have  already 
swallowed  the  bitter  medicine,  and  the  cure 
is  worlung.  Remarkably,  nobody  has  even 
realized  it  yet. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  President  Reagan  decided  last  January 
to  accelerate  President  Carter's  1979  deci- 
sion to  remove  oil  price  controls  by  faU 
1981,  and  thus  to  end,  with  one  stroke,  the 
long-drawn-out  attempt  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  reality. 

For  a  few  weeks,  oil  prices  did  rise,  just  as 
consumer  groups  had  predicted.  Within  a 
month,  gas  prices  at  the  pump  had  climbed 
by  about  ten  cents  a  gallon.  Heating  oil  also 


went  up  by  about  the  same  amount.  Domes- 
tic oil  price,  freed  from  constraints  that  had 
kept  them  at  about  twenty-nine  dollars  a 
barrel,  quickly  jumped  to  around  thirty-six 
dollars  a  barrel— a  change  that  should  have 
reflected  a  rise  of  about  fourteen  cents  at 
the  pump.  It  looked  as  if  consumers  might 
be  in  for  a  rough  time. 

But  then  strange  things  started  to 
happen.  As  late  as  December  1980.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  had  been  predicting 
that  world  oil  supplies  would  remain  tight 
"indefinitely."  and  that  world  oil  prices 
might  soon  be  moving  up  through  the  range 
of  $45-50  per  barrel. 

But  by  March  the  major  oil  companies 
suddenly  found  themselves  with  growing  in- 
ventories on  their  hands.  By  May.  refineries 
had  a  20  percent  oversupply  of  oil  products, 
and  were  starting  to  worry  about  storage 
problems.  They  did  the  only  sensible  thing. 
They  started  to  cut  prices. 

By  the  end  of  May.  heating-oil  prices  were 
down  throughout  the  country  by  four  or 
five  cents.  Gas  prices  at  the  pump  fell  below 
their  January  levels.  The  national  average 
of  ga:,o!ir.e  prices  across  the  country  fell  to 
its  lowest  level  in  two  years.  Sporadic  price 
wars  broke  out  in  various  areas.  By  midsum- 
mer, competition  between  two  service  sta- 
tions in  Cincinnati  had  lowered  the  price  of 
gasoline  to  seventy-three  cents  per  gallon  at 
one  point,  and  cars  were  once  again  lining 
up  outside  filling  stations— this  time  to  buy 
the  new  cheap  gas. 

Before  very  long,  these  events  started  to 
have  repercussions  on  the  world  market.  By 
early  summer,  every  major  OPEC  nation 
found  itself  with  growing  stockpiles.  Libya, 
always  the  most  militant  of  OPEC  members, 
lost  60  percent  of  its  customers  between 
April  and  August  because  it  refused  to  lower 
its  prices.  Nigeria  also  had  large  surpluses. 
OPEC  production  as  a  whole  has  now  fallen 
30  percent  since  1979. 

What  happened  in  Mexico  was  tragicomic. 
In  June,  the  nation  found  itself  unable  to 
sell  its  oil  at  the  premium  price  of  forty  dol- 
lars a  barrel  anymore.  The  minister  for  oil. 
Jorge  Diaz  Serrano,  faced  with  a  collapsing 
market,  lowered  the  price  of  Mexican  oil  by 
four  dollars.  Mexican  public  opinion,  howev- 
er, accustomed  to  high  prices,  was  outraged 
at  the  decision  and  demanded  that  the  old 
price  be  restored.  Jorge  Diaz  Serrano,  till 
then  considered  the  favorite  to  succeed 
Lopez  Portillo  to  the  presidency  next  year, 
was  forced  to  resign  from  office,  his  political 
career  ruined.  But  the  oil  still  could  not  be 
sold  at  $40  a  barrel,  and  subsequent  oil  min- 
isters have  now  lowered  the  price  by  $3.90— 
holding  back  the  last  ten  cents  apparently 
in  an  effort  to  avoid  Jorge  Dtaz  Serrano's 
fate. 

The  story  being  told  is  that  Saudi  Arabia 
has  deliberately  created  the  oil  glut  by 
pumping  10  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in- 
stead of  its  previous  8  million,  in  order  to 
•'discipline "  other  OPEC  members  and  end 
up  with  a  uniform  price  of  around  thirty- 
four  dollars  a  barrel.  Yet  many  observers 
are  skeptical  of  this  interpreUtion.  They 
point  out  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  already 
committed  most  of  its  oil  revenues,  and  with 
prices  falling,  will  not  find  it  easy  to  cut 
back  to  production  of  8  million  barrels  a  day 
again. 

In  any  case,  OPEC's  attempts  at  an  emer- 
gency August  meeting  to  reach  agreement 
on  a  price,  and  regain  "control"  of  the 
market,  were  a  failure.  Not  only  were  the 
members  unable  to  compromise  on  a  unified 
price  of  $34-36  a  barrel,  but  their  subse- 
quent actions  showed  that  the  OPEC  coun- 
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tries  themselves  are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
market.  Two  days  after  the  meeting  fell 
apart.  Nigeria  voluntarily  lowered  its  oil 
price  from  $40  to  $36  per  barrel.  It  was  the 
largest  price  reduction  an  OPEC  nation  has 
ever  imposed  on  itself.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  prices  have  hit  bottom  yet.  The 
golden  age  of  OPEC  is  over. 

How  did  this  sudden  reversal  occur?  There 
are  many  reasons,  but  the  crucial  one— both 
for  its  timing  and  its  effect— is  the  Reagan 
administration's  decision  last  January  to 
end  price  control. 

It  is  now  possible  to  examine  the  related 
upheavals  of  the  1970s  and  put  them  in  per- 
spective. The  oil  crisis  was  nothing  more 
than  a  self-inflicted  wound.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  five  months  In  1973-74  when  the 
Arab  states  stopped  sending  oil  to  the  West 
in  retaliation  for  U.S.  support  of  Israel,  no 
event  of  the  1970s  that  we  labeled  under  the 
rubric  of  "the  oil  crisis"  was  anything  more 
than  America's  refusal  to  pay  the  proper 
price  for  its  own  oil.  It  was  certainly  not  an 
oil-company  plot  or  a  sign  that  we  were 
"running  out  of  resources. "  Oil  was  the  only 
commodity  in  the  entire  economy  that  was 
never  freed  from  President  Nixon's  tempo- 
rary wage  and  price  controls  imposed  in 
1971.  This  created  an  inevitable  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  for  domestically 
produced  oil.  We  bridged  it  by  importing 
more  oil.  leaving  us  vulnerable  to  all  the  for- 
eign shocks  and  international  intrigues  that 
followed. 

Here  is  the  way  it  happened. 

DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN  OIL 

The  beginning  of  the  oil  crisis  of  the  1970s 
can  be  traced  to  1968  and  the  first  stirrings 
of  the  environmental  movement.  At  the 
time,  though  few  people  remember  it,  the 
country  was  operating  under  the  Oil  Import 
Quota  system  set  up  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er in  1959.  The  policy  limited  the  country's 
imports  to  no  more  than  12  percent  of  its 
total  consumption.  It  was  honored  more  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance,  however, 
and  imports  actually  hovered  around  19  per- 
cent throughout  the  1960s. 

The  original  rationale  for  the  quota 
system  was  national  security.  It  was  argued 
that  if  we  became  to  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  such  an  important  commodity  as 
oil.  we  might  become  vulnerable  to  cutoffs 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  The 
effect  of  the  program,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  give  some  protection  to  the  small  do- 
mestic oil  companies  centered  around 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana.  These  are 
not  the  oil  giants  like  Exxon,  Gulf.  Texaco, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sisters.  They  are 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  entrepre- 
neurs who  live  off  small  and  medium-sized 
oil  holdings— and  produce  about  60  percent 
of  our  own  oil.  A  great  deal  of  the  confusion 
that  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the  1970s 
arose  from  the  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  small  companies  and  the  giants. 

The  import  quotas  protected  the  small 
companies  from  the  dirt-cheap  competition 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  oil  could  be 
pumped  out  of  the  ground  for  less  than  ten 
cents  a  barrel.  Domestic  oil  was  selling  at 
about  S1.90  a  barrel  in  1969.  But  even  with 
the  import  quotas,  the  price  to  consumers 
had  been  steadily  falling  over  the  previous 
twenty  years.  The  oil  giants,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  slightly  hampered  by  the  import 
quotas,  although  they  never  made  too  much 
fuss  about  it.  They  were  prevented  from  im- 
porting great  quantities  from  the  Middle 
East,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  afforded 
some  protection  for  their  American  hold- 
ings. They  made  money  by  selling  Middle 


Eastern  oil  to  Europe,  and  did  not  press 
much  for  abolition  of  the  U.S.  import  re- 
strictions. 

The  trouble  began  when  environmental 
groups  decided  that  newly  discovered  low- 
sulfur  oils  in  North  Africa  and  Indonesia 
were  just  what  was  needed  to  clean  up  air 
pollution.  Before  Lyndon  Johnson  left 
office,  environmental  groups  In  California 
and  New  York  had  wrung  concessions  out  of 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udsill  (who  ad- 
ministered the  quota  program)  to  allow 
more  cheap,  low-sulfur  crudes  to  be  import- 
ed from  Libya  and  Southeast  Asia  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coal  in  utility  boilers.  A  number 
of  incentives  were  introduced,  and  imports 
began  to  rise. 

Then  an  odd  thing  happened.  Consumer 
groups,  suddenly  aware  of  all  the  cheap  oil 
being  pumped  around  the  world,  began  to 
argue  that  scrapping  the  import  quotas 
would  produce  a  consumer  bonanza  as  well. 
In  1970.  Ralph  Nader's  task  force  on  air  pol- 
lution (one  of  the  first  Incarnations  of 
"Nader's  Raiders")  published  a  book  called 
Vanishing  Air.  which  questioned  the  "na- 
tional-security" argument  and  argued  stren- 
uously that  ending  the  oil  import-quota  pro- 
gram would  solve  both  environmental  and 
consumer  problems.  They  suggested  that 
the  quotas  were  a  "protectionist  wall"  that 
"creates  a  domestic  price  for  petroleum  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  world  price."  It 
was  "estimated  to  cost  American  consumers 
five  to  eight  billion  dollars  a  year." 

After  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  of  1969 
created  new  concerns  about  offshore  drill- 
ing, the  environmentalists'  urgings  to  lift 
the  import  quotas  became  much  louder.  In 
1972  the  Sierra  Club  published  a  book  on 
coal  strip-mining  called  Stripping,  which 
concluded  that  scrapping  the  import  quotas 
would  cut  down  on  strip-mining,  reduce  off- 
shore drilling,  clean  the  air.  and  solve  just 
about  every  other  environmental  difficulty. 
Criticizing  a  decision  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration not  to  give  up  the  quotas,  the 
author.  John  F.  Stacks,  wrote: 

"The  scrapping  of  the  import  quota  task 
force  recommendation  to  abolish  that 
system  will  pile  more  costs  onto  the  con- 
sumer, who  has  already  paid  more  than  $30 
billion  to  subsidize  the  oil  industry  through 
quotas  and  tax  giveways." 

Soon  the  case  for  importing  more  oil  was 
common  currency  in  consumer  and  environ- 
mental circles. 

Unnoticed,  however,  was  that  the  real 
turning  point  in  America's  energy  situation 
had  already  passed.  In  1970.  our  domestic 
oil  production  peaked  at  9.6  million  barrels 
a  day.  after  a  century  of  steady  increases. 
We  had  run  out  of  "easy  oil."  Older  wells 
were  playing  out.  and  all  the  new  oil  lay  in 
environmentally  troublesome  areas— off- 
shore, in  Alaska,  and  in  deeper,  unexplored 
regions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Americans 
faced  a  difficult  choice.  Either  we  had  to 
accept  a  steep  rise  in  American  oil  prices  to 
pay  for  the  higher  costs  of  drilling  and  en- 
courage wiser  use.  or  we  had  to  open  our 
doors  to  more  imported  oil. 

For  a  long  time  the  Nixon  administration 
resisted  making  a  decision.  Task  forces  were 
assigned  to  the  problem,  and  most  of  them 
came  back  with  the  recommendation  that 
we  might  as  well  import  more  oil.  Nixon  per- 
sonally resisted  the  idea,  however.  He  was 
still  impressed  with  the  national-security  ar- 
gument, and  leery  of  making  the  country 
dependent  on  foreign  imports. 

Unfortunately,  the  courage  of  this  posi- 
tion was  obviated  by  a  decision  in  August 
1971  to  impose  an  across-the-board  tempo- 


rary wage  and  price  freeze.  The  controls 
had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  oil  market. 
Prices  should  have  been  climbing  rapidly. 
Production  from  old  wells  was  leveling  off 
and  the  development  of  new  sources  was 
proving  expensive.  A  clear  signal  was  needed 
to  tell  consumers  that  the  time  had  come  to 
start  conserving. 

Instead,  the  price  controls  seriously  dis- 
torted the  situation.  The  artificially  low 
price  of  domestic  oil  discouraged  expensive 
new  exploration.  But  it  also  allowed  con- 
simiers  to  go  on  guzzling  oil  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Consumption  rose  in  1971-73 
at  4  percent  per  year- a  straight-line  projec- 
tion from  the  old  days  of  falling  prices  in 
the  1960s.  Nobody  noticed  that  domestic  oil 
was  harder  to  find. 

And  so.  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  grow- 
ing gap  between  domestic  supply  and 
demand,  we  turned  to  the  solution  that  was 
to  become  the  characteristic  pattern  of  the 
entire  decade.  We  imported  more  oil.  The 
holes  that  the  environmental  movement 
had  already  punched  in  the  import-quota 
program  made  it  easy.  All  sorts  of  incentives 
had  been  set  up  allowing  refiners  bonus 
quantities  of  imported  crude  if  they  cleaned 
it  of  sulfur.  The  program  was  easily  manipu- 
lated so  that  imported  crudes  became  the 
stock  for  other  uses  as  well.  By  1973  we 
were  importing  close  to  30  percent  of  our 
oil.  an  unprecedented  foreign  dependence. 
By  the  time  the  quotas  were  scrapped,  they 
were  useless  anyway.  Without  even  noticing 
it,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  world  events. 

THE  REASON  FOR  SHORTAGES 

The  inevitability  of  price  controls  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers  creating  shortages  of 
goods  is  a  cardinal  point  understood  by 
nearly  all  economists  and  only  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  public.  I  have  searched  for 
a  metaphor  for  this  phenomenon,  and  final- 
ly found  one  in  an  experience  a  friend  of 
mine  had  in  the  Peace  Corps.  He  and  his 
colleagues  were  trying  to  teach  Indian  vil- 
lage women  the  rhythm  method  of  birth 
control  by  giving  them  a  string  of  thirty 
beads  that  represented  the  days  of  their 
menstrual  cycle.  The  eight  days  represent- 
ing their  fertile  period  were  marked  by  red 
beads  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Each  day 
they  were  to  move  one  bead,  refraining 
from  intercourse  on  the  red  days.  After  a 
while,  however,  they  found  the  system 
didn't  work.  When  the  dangerous  days  of 
the  month  arrived,  the  women  would  simply 
move  all  the  red  beads  across  the  string  at 
once.  They  assumed  that  this  act  of  magic 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  pregnant. 

We  do  the  same  thing  with  prices.  The 
market  price  of  a  commodity  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reflection  of  its  scarcity  rela- 
tive to  its  demand.  When  goods  become 
harder  to  obtain,  the  price  goes  up.  But  we 
assume  that  by  artificially  lowering  the 
price— asking  the  government  to  intervene 
with  price  controls,  that  is— we  can  make  a 
good  less  scarce.  Instead,  the  opposite  re- 
sults. With  prices  artificially  low.  consumers 
try  to  buy  more  of  the  commodity,  while 
suppliers  reduce  production  because  they 
cannot  recover  their  costs.  The  result  is  an 
artificial  shortage,  where  goods  are  scarcer 
than  at  the  beginning.  Our  confusion  of  re- 
ality and  its  symbols  only  makes  things 
worse  and  precipitates  what  we  hoped  to 
avoid. 

As  President  Nixon's  1971  price  freeze  re- 
mained in  place,  the  American  economy 
became  increasingly  characterized  by  a 
series  of  surpluses  and  shortages.  With 
prices  held  at  rigid,  artificial  levels,  the  gaps 
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between  supply  and  demand  became  un- 
avoidable. By  1973,  steel,  concrete,  alumi- 
num, and  dozens  of  other  basic  commodities 
were  becoming  unobtainable  on  the  market. 
The  situation  coincided  with  the  Club  of 
Rome's  jeremiads  and  the  popular  concep- 
tion that  we  were  quickly  hitting  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  on  resources.  News- 
week ran  a  cover  story  showing  Uncle  Sam 
holding  up  an  empty  horn  of  plenty  under 
the  caption  "Running  Out  of  Everything?" 
Apparently,  nobody  at  Newsweek  realized 
that  we  were  only  experiencing  the  inevita- 
ble results  of  price  controls  (no  one.  that  is. 
except  Milton  Friedman,  who  continually 
pointed  it  out  in  his  columns).  But  by  the 
middle  of  1973  the  price  controls  had  been 
phased  out.  and  these  shortages  quickly 
solved  themselves. 

Oil,  however,  was  an  exception.  So  much 
pressure  had  already  built  up  behind  the 
price  of  oil  that  Congress  became  afraid  to 
let  the  market  go  where  It  would.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  days  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasoline  were  over.  Yet  Congress 
shunned  the  cure  for  America's  falling  do- 
mestic production.  Oil  became  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  general  abandonment  of  price 
controls;  protection  was  extended  through 
1975. 

Meanwhile,  barely  noticed  events  in  the 
Middle  East  were  begiiming  to  indicate  that 
"cheap  foreign  oil"  wasn't  going  to  remain 
cheap  for  very  long.  In  1969.  a  colonel's 
revolt  in  Libya  overthrew  the  pro-Western 
monarchy.  The  new  military  regime,  under 
Colonel  Muammer  Qaddafi.  soon  realized  it 
was  supplying  both  Europe  and  America 
with  low-sulfur  oil  that  could  hardly  be 
matched  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
1970,  the  new  government  Imposed  a 
twenty-cent  price  increase  on  its  concession- 
aires. The  oil  companies  fussed  and  fumed, 
but  soon  realized  that  there  were  no  Ameri- 
can Marines  or  strategists  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  waiting  in  the  wings  to 
correct  the  problem.  (In  the  last  such  inci- 
dent, which  neither  the  oil  companies  nor 
the  producing  nations  had  ever  forgotten, 
the  attempt  by  Mohammed  Mossadegh  to 
nationalize  Iran's  oil  concessions  and  impose 
a  price  increase  on  Western  consumers  had 
resulted  in  a  coup  masterminded  by  the 
CIA.  and  the  installation  of  the  shah.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Arab  oU  boycott.  President 
Nixon  was  still  publicly  reminding  the 
Middle  Eastern  states  to  beware  the  'lesson 
of  Mossadegh.")  Finally,  the  oil  companies 
accepted  the  price  increase;  they  had  no 
choice. 

Soon  a  moribund  debating  society,  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, founded  in  1960  at  the  instigation  of 
Venezuelan  oil  minister  Juan  Pablo  Ptrez 
Alfonso,  was  meeting  in  earnest  in  Vienna. 
By  September  1973.  OPEC  members  were 
presenting  a  solid  front  to  the  oil  companies 
and  negotiating  for  an  across-the-board 
price  increase  of  fifty-three  cents  to  match 
Libya's  efforts.  The  oil  companies  protested 
and  said  it  was  impossible.  In  truth,  though, 
they  weren't  sure.  When  the  negotiations  fi- 
nally broke  down.  Sheikh  Yamani.  the 
Saudi  Arabian  OPEC  minister,  said  that  the 
producing  nations  might  just  go  ahead  and 
do  it  anyway. 

Yet  all  the  while  American  consimiers  re- 
mained oblivious.  Blinded  by  the  continuing 
price  controls,  we  went  on  guzzling  gas  in 
ever  greater  amounts  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Few  people  were  aware  that  we  were 
importing  any  of  our  oil.  let  alone  30  per- 
cent. British  journalist  Anthony  Sampson, 
whose  book  The  Seven  Sisters  describes  the 


events  leading  up  to  the  boycott,  says  that 
an  "air  of  unreality'  began  to  enshroud 
those  American  businessmen  and  politicians 
who  could  actually  see  what  was  happening. 
In  1972  we  set  an  all-time  record  for  oil  con- 
sumption, and  were  headed  for  another  in 
1973.  When  several  oil  companies  formed  a 
delegation  to  try  to  warn  Nixon  administra- 
tion officials  of  the  growing  restiveness  in 
the  producing  countries,  they  were  politely 
ignored.  On  the  day  Sheikh  Yamani  and  the 
OPEC  ministers  broke  off  negotiations  with 
American  oil  firms  in  October  1973.  no 
American  newspaper  carried  the  story. 

What  happened  next,  of  course,  is  history. 
The  Arabs  realized  their  growing  market  le- 
verage and  exercised  it  in  the  oil  boycott 
during  the  1973-74  Arab-Israel  War.  The 
result  of  this  deliberate  supply  interruption 
was  the  first  of  the  'gas  shortage." 

But  the  boycott  was  over  by  March,  and 
gas  lines  ended  well  before  that.  Far  more 
important  was  that  the  producing  nations— 
to  their  surprise— found  they  had  a  stran- 
glehold on  the  Western  oil  market.  They 
quickly  raised  prices  to  seven  times  their 
1970  levels,  setting  in  motion  what  was  later 
called  "the  greatest  and  swiftest  transfer  of 
wealth  in  the  history."  Over  the  next  year, 
some  $112  billion  flowed  out  of  consumers' 
pockets  and  into  the  coffers  of  the  oil-pro- 
ducing nations. 

What  should  we  have  done?  Obviously,  we 
should  have  Increased  domestic  production 
and  cut  consumption.  The  formula  for  this 
was  not  really  very  difficult.  Domestic  oil 
price  controls  were  already  artifically  dis- 
couraging production  and  stimulating  con- 
sumption. Getting  rid  of  them  would  have 
been  the  easiest  step  of  aU.  Then,  had  we 
been  really  serious,  we  could  have  done 
what  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  have 
done  for  decades  and  taxed  comsumption. 
particularly  comsumption  of  foreign  oil. 
This  was  exactly  what  President  Ford  tried 
to  do  in  January  1975.  when  he  began  his 
state-of-the-union  address  by  asking  Con- 
gress to  abolish  price  controls  and  Impose  a 
two-dollar-a-barrel  tax  on  foreign  oil.  He 
promised  that  reducing  imports  would  be 
the  first  priority  of  the  administration.  Had 
the  nation  been  willing  to  give  President 
Ford  a  hearing,  we  might  have  avoided  some 
of  the  turmoil  that  followed.  Congress,  how- 
ever, had  Its  own  ideas. 

The  battleground  became  the  1975  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (a  political  eu- 
phemism If  ever  there  was  one).  At  first. 
Congress  seemed  willing  to  go  along  with 
President  Ford's  assessment:  foreign  de- 
pendence was  a  problem,  and  price  controls 
were  only  making  things  worse.  But  then  a 
suburban  rebellion  began  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressmen  Andrew  Ma- 
gulre  (N.J.),  Richard  Ottlnger  (N.Y.).  and 
Toby  Moffett  (Conn.)— all  liberal  Democrats 
representing  the  three  wealthiest  suburban 
counties  in  the  New  York  area— began  a 
campaign  to  extend  oil  price  controls. 
Joined  by  figures  such  as  Edward  Kennedy 
(Dem.-Mass.),  Howard  Metzenbaum  (Dem.- 
Ohlo).  James  Abdnor  (Dem.-S.D.).  and 
Henry  Jackson  (Dem.-Wash.)  In  the  Senate, 
these  legislators  eventually  succeeded  In 
getting  through  a  decision  to  extend  price 
controls  all  the  way  through  1979  and  possi- 
bly beyond.  Not  only  that,  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
was  Instructed  to  lower  the  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  in  February  1976  In  order  to  punish 
the  oil  companies.  It  was  Congress's  elec- 
tion-year present  to  the  nation  for  1976. 

It  worked  well.  Large  Democratic  majori- 
ties were  returned  to  Congress  at  the  end  of 


the  year,  with  a  new  Democratic  president 
to  lead  them.  Consumers  were  already  cele- 
brating by  surging  back  to  big  cars,  and  guz- 
zling gas  again  as  if  the  boycott  had  never 
happened.  Everything  seemed  fine.  Yet  the 
oil  price  controls  remained  a  time  bomb 
ticking  away  In  the  American  economy.  It 
finally  exploded  In  1979.  and  perhaps 
helped  to  cyry  away  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration with  it. 

OPEC'S  SHORT,  HAPPY  LIFE 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  that  OPEC's 
monopoly  of  the  market  lasted  only  about 
three  years.  Like  any  monopoly,  it  quickly 
attracted  new  competition  into  the  field. 
From  1974  to  1977.  the  relatively  few  oil- 
producing  countries  probably  could  have 
charged  any  price  they  wanted  to  Western 
consumers.  Europe,  in  particular,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  easy  access  to  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  and  had  few  alternatives. 

But.  as  always,  the  success  of  a  monopoly 
was  also  its  undoing.  The  new  high  price  of 
oil  sent  geologists  scurrying  out  all  over  the 
world  looking  for  new  reserves.  Britain  and 
Norway  developed  the  fields  under  the 
North  Sea,  the  American  oil  companies  were 
allowed  to  finish  the  Alaskan  pipeline,  and 
dozens  of  other  small  countries  began  to 
find  and  develop  deposits.  Mexico,  it  turned 
out.  had  had  oil  all  along,  but  hadn't 
wanted  to  reveal  its  resources  for  fear  of 
being  exploited,  as  the  Arabs  had  been  for 
decades.  In  addition,  the  old  patterns  of 
ever  increasing  consumption  were  quickly 
reversed.  Yale  economist  Paul  MacAvoy  has 
calculated  that  OPEC's  price  distortions 
only  lasted  from  1974  to  1977.  By  that  time, 
the  market  forces  had  caught  up  and  supply 
and  demand  were  back  in  balance,  promot- 
ing the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  resources 
everywhere. 

Everywhere,  that  is.  except  the  United 
States.  Here,  unfortunately,  events  had 
taken  a  different  turn.  Almost  from  the  day 
in  February  1976  when  Congress  had  in- 
structed that  the  price  of  domestic  oil  be 
lowered.  Americans  had  once  again  rushed 
back  to  their  old  pre-embargo  habits.  Over 
the  next  twelve  months,  big-car  divisions  of 
the  three  major  auto  companies  broke  sales 
records  In  every  month  of  the  year.  Small 
cars  were  left  sitting  in  the  lots,  and  even 
huge  rebate  programs  failed  to  win  back  the 
public  to  conservation. 

Gasoline  consumption  also  resumed  its 
pre-embargo  climb,  surpassing  the  1973 
record  In  1977.  and  breaking  It  again  In 
1978.  We  were  headed  for  even  higher  con- 
sumption in  1979.  until  events  in  Iran  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Domestic  producers,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  begin  to  hope  to  make  back 
their  money  from  drilling  for  new  oil.  They 
sat  on  their  hands  or  put  their  money  into 
real  estate.  Once  again  there  was  a  shortage 
of  domestic  oil.  And  yet  there  as  no  time  be- 
tween 1976  and  1979  that  motorists  couldn't 
get  gas.  How  did  we  do  it?  The  answer  is  the 
same.  We  made  up  for  our  self-inflicted  do- 
mestic shortages  by  Importing  still  more  oil. 
From  the  crack  of  the  gun  in  February  1976. 
our  imports  once  again  took  off.  climbing 
from  33  percent  to  almost  50  percent  by 
mid- 1979.  In  fact,  it's  a  good  thing  the  Irani- 
an revolution  happened  when  it  did.  Had 
things  gone  on  any  longer,  the  eventual 
crash,  whatever  form  It  took,  would  have 
been  far  worse. 

Just  about  everything  Congress  did  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis  in  the  1970s  was 
aimed  at  one  thing— keeping  cheap  gas  flow- 
ing to  the  consumers.  Washington  was  filled 
with  liberal  congressmen  singing  the  joys  of 
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conservation  and  wringing  their  hands 
about  foreign  dependence.  Yet  not  one  of 
them  was  ever  willing  to  accept  the  simple 
formula  that  would  have  ended  the  whole 
dilemma— paying  a  market  price  for  our 
own  oil. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  events  in 
Iran  and  the  second  "gas  shortages"  in  1979 
finally  curbed  the  nation's  appetite  for  for- 
eign oil.  That  is  not  quite  correct.  Redou- 
bled international  oil  prices  and  the  result- 
ing rise  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  certainly  re- 
minded people  of  the  realities  of  the  world 
oil  situation.  But  the  effect  would  probably 
have  been  temporary  once  again,  had  not 
the  second  gas  shortage  finally  convinced 
President  Carter  that  domestic  price  con- 
trols were  a  self-defeating  policy  and  should 
be  abandoned.  Carter  bravely  announced  in 
late  1979  that  he  would  phase  out  price  con- 
trols by  the  fall  of  1981. 

Incredibly,  even  at  this  late  date,  con- 
gressmen howled,  and  consumer  groups 
moaned,  that  the  president  was  abandoning 
his  apparent  constitutional  responsibility  to 
provide  Americans  with  cheap  energy.  Yet 
the  payoff  came  almost  immediately. 
Within  one  year,  U.S.  oil  imports  fell  by  25 
percent,  back  to  their  1975  level. 

Oil  drilling  increased  as  never  before  (al- 
though oil  is  still  getting  harder  to  find), 
and  consumers  finally  began  demonstrating 
hitherto  unsuspected  capabilities  for  con- 
serving energy.  President  Reagan's  January 
decision,  which  accelerated  Carter's  sched- 
ule by  nine  months,  only  completed  the 
process.  Drilling  for  new  oil  has  increased 
by  50  percent  in  the  last  six  months.  Con- 
sumption has  dropped  another  20  percent. 
Domestic  oil  production  is  holding  steady, 
and  consumers— finally  deprived  of  the 
"protection"  of  Congress— seem  permanent- 
ly set  on  a  conservation  course. 

The  imanticipated— though  predictable- 
result  of  this  new  realism  has  been  that 
energy  prices  are  now  falling  on  the  world 
market.  Throughout  the  1970s,  our  energy 
policy  was  to  prop  up  world  oil  prices  by  cre- 
ating a  domestic  shortage  and  then  making 
up  for  it  by  buying  in  the  world  market. 
Without  our  support,  OPEC  would  have 
been  defunct  by  1977.  Now  it  is  falling  apart 
anyway.  Americans  are  buying  2.2  million 
barrels  a  day  less  than  we  were  before  Presi- 
dent Carter  launched  the  repeal  of  the  price 
controls  in  1979.  This  is  the  exact  amount  of 
the  current  world  glut.  Left  to  the  mercies 
of  supply  and  demand,  OPEC  is  finding  it 
can  do  nothing  more  than  set  its  prices 
where  the  market  tells  it  to. 

THE  SEVKN  (WEAK)  SISTERS 

Are  we  really  out  of  the  woods?  Perhaps 
not  entirely.  We  still  import  just  over  30 
percent  of  our  oil,  which  is  about  where  we 
were  in  1973  Just  before  the  embargo.  What 
we  could  do  now  is  to  put  a  modest  tax  on 
imported  oil— perhaps  two  dollars  a  barrel- 
in  order  to  pay  the  costs  of  building  a  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve;  this  would  be  a  fair 
measure  of  the  risks  we  incur  by  importing 
some  of  our  oil.  Both  Europe  and  Japan 
have  long  used  high  goverrunent  taxes  to 
discourage  consumption,  which  is  why  they 
were  much  less  affected  by  the  Iranian 
events  than  we  were,  even  though  they 
import  nearly  all  their  oil. 

Yet  all  these  wise  and  conscientious  meas- 
ures would  still  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
shortsighted  "consumer  protectors."  There 
are  still  enough  Toby  Moffetts  and  Edward 
Kermedys  in  Washington  to  put  on  a  magic 
show  of  preaching  conservation  with  one 
hand  while  subsidizing  consumption  with 
the  other. 


Where  do  the  oil  companies  fit  into  all 
this?  Those  Enemies  of  the  People,  of 
course,  were  the  favorite  whipping  boys  of 
the  mid-1970s.  By  1975  it  probably  didn't 
seem  a  bad  guess  to  predict  that  they  would 
have  been  nationalized  within  a  few  years. 
It  is  easy  enough  now  to  see  what  happened 
to  the  oil  companies  in  the  1970s,  and  why 
we  hated  them  so  much.  The  problem  was 
that  the  oil  companies  were  getting  weaker. 
During  the  1950s  and  '60s.  they  had  bullied 
their  way  through  the  producing  countries, 
robbing  them  for  the  benefit  of  Europeans 
and  Americans  and  bringing  home  the  goods 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  When  things  got 
difficult,  there  were  always  the  Marines  and 
the  CIA  to  hold  up  our  interests. 

But  in  the  1970s  all  that  changed.  The  oil 
companies  found  themselves  up  against  a 
more  firmly  knit  cartel  with  better  control 
over  the  resources  than  they  had.  What 
could  we  do  but  hate  them?  They  had  failed 
us  miserably.  As  Eric  Hoffer  said  of  revolu- 
tions, it  is  usually  when  the  public  feels  the 
government  weakening  that  it  expresses  all 
its  hidden  resentments. 

The  oil  companies  have  now  lost  their  pre- 
eminence in  world  traule.  In  1970  they  han- 
dled over  90  percent  of  the  transactions  be- 
tween the  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries. Now  they  handle  only  about  40  per- 
cent. More  and  more,  the  consuming  coun- 
tries are  dealing  directly  with  the  producers. 
In  addition,  the  OPEC  nations  are  building 
their  own  refining  operations,  buying  tank- 
ers, and  moving  "downstream"  in  the  oil 
business. 

The  future  for  the  oU  companies,  of 
course,  is  not  bleak.  The  value  of  their  re- 
maining oil  resources  has  increased  enor- 
mously. Their  profits  have  risen  by  20  per- 
cent per  year  since  1973.  They  are  still  the 
world's  specialists  in  exploration  and  drill- 
ing technology.  In  addition,  they  are  diversi- 
fying into  other  fields  and  energy  technol- 
ogies. They  will  probably  do  as  they  have 
always  done— quite  well. 

Is  the  energy  crisis  over,  then?  Not  quite. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  have  a  forty-year-old 
hangover  to  deal  with— the  chaotic  state  of 
resources,  created  by  government  Interven- 
tion in  the  natural-gas  industry. 

The  havoc  is  almost  too  complicated  to  de- 
lineate. (For  an  excellent  account,  read  Tom 
Bethell's  article  "The  Gas  Price  Fixers," 
Harper's,  June  1979.)  Price  controls  were 
originally  imposed  in  1938  because  of  a  sup- 
posed "monopoly."  Actually,  there  was  no 
monopoly  at  all.  Consumers  had  a  choice  of 
several  other  fuels,  and  gas  drilling  is  one  of 
the  most  decentralized  industries  in  the 
country.  One  out  of  every  two  hundred 
Americans  owns  interest  in  a  natural-gas 
well. 

In  1954,  one  producer  tried  to  raise  the 
price  of  gas  from  three  to  four  cents  a  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  This  ridiculously  low  price 
had  originally  been  granted  only  as  an  open 
invitation  for  the  pipeline  companies  to 
build  their  connections  into  the  oil  fields. 
Before  that,  the  producers  had  flared  off 
their  gas  as  a  waste  product  of  oU  drilling. 
But  a  Wisconsin  state  consumer  authority, 
reacting  to  this  insignificant  price  increase, 
forced  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
extend  its  control  back  to  the  wellhead 
price  as  well.  The  decision  was  upheld  in  the 
courts,  and  Congress  has  never  mustered 
the  will  to  change  it. 

The  results  have  been  utterly  perverse. 
The  nattiral-gas  Industry  became  a  kind  of 
national  utility  company.  No  one  was  ever 
encouraged  to  go  out  and  find  more.  .The 
only  gas  we  have  used  is  the  "waste  prod- 


uct" now  associated  with  oil  deposits.  Yet 
all  Indications  now  are  that  there  axe  stag- 
gering amounts  of  natural  gas— perhaps  as 
much  as  200  years'  supply  at  current 
prices— in  different  kinds  of  formations  in 
the  earth. 

The  situation  finally  reached  a  crisis  with 
the  "natural-gas  shortages"  of  the  winter  of 
1977.  These  "shortages,"  again,  were  noth- 
ing but  the  result  of  price  controls.  The  law 
had  never  extended  federal  control  over 
pricing  within  the  producing  states  them- 
selves. By  1977,  gas  prices  in  the  intrastate 
market  were  four  times  the  price  in  the 
interstate  market.  Most  producing  states, 
like  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma,  which 
collect  large  royalties,  simply  refused  to 
send  any  more  gas  north,  where  consumers 
were  still  paying  1960s  prices;  hence  the 
shortages. 

The  hopelessness  of  government  efforts  to 
anticipate  market  prices  can  be  seen  in  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act,  which  at  the 
time  was  perceived  as  a  victory  over  the  con- 
sumer advocates.  Toby  Moffett  and  the  gas- 
guzzling  suburbanites  once  again  tried  to 
ensure  their  constituents  cheap  energy  at 
other  people's  expense.  They  failed,  in  that 
the  Carter  administration  finally  decided  on 
a  phased  program  ending  in  complete  de- 
control in  1985.  It  is  said  that  when  the  vote 
against  continuing  price  controls  was  finally 
taken,  Respresentative  Moffett  left  the 
House,  fell  against  a  tree,  and  wept. 

He  could  have  saved  his  tears.  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  anticipate  the 
future  by  allowing  natural-gas  prices  to  rise 
to  the  1978  level  of  oil  prices— equivalent  to 
(15  a  barrel— by  1985.  Then  they  could  go 
where  they  would.  Yet  in  less  than  a  year 
that  price  was  already  hopelessly  out  of 
date.  Taking  inflation  into  account,  natural- 
gas  consumers  are  once  again  paying  1960s 
prices  for  energy.  (Because  of  the  resulting 
shortages,  industry  and  utilities  are  rapidly 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  market,  and  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  is  now  concentrated 
almost  entirely  in  home  heating.) 

The  results  have  been  chaos.  Congress  al- 
lowed that  all  gas  found  below  15,000  feet 
could  be  free  from  price  controls.  Previous- 
ly, most  gas  had  been  found  at  5,000  feet. 
This  spurred  new  exploration,  which  started 
turning  up  gas  reserves  no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  possible.  It  is  now  clear  that  there 
are  probably  huge  reserves  between  5,000 
and  15,000  feet  as  well. 

But  the  owners  of  gas  deposits  below 
15,000  feet  have  now  become  opponents  of 
decontrol.  They  fear  that  they  will  be  un- 
dersold by  all  the  gas  that  obviously  exists 
between  5,000  and  15,000  feet.  This  doesn't 
promise  a  very  orderly  development  of  re- 
sources. In  a  final  irony,  the  pipeline  owners 
themselves  have  become  a  principal  oppo- 
nent of  deregulation.  They  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  gas  that  flows  through 
their  pipelines.  They  fear,  quite  reasonably, 
that  if  prices  are  decontrolled,  people  will 
start  conserving  gas.  That  will  cut  down  on 
their  pipeline  transmission,  and  lose  them 
money.  Thus,  as  always,  the  regulated  have 
ended  up  falling  in  love  with  their  regula- 
tions. 

There  are  already  fears  that  when  1985 
arrives  Congress  will  find  decontroUirs  the 
price  of  natural  gas  intolerable.  Yet  there  is 
hardly  any  choice.  In  fact,  removing  price 
controls  right  now— as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  begiiming  to  propose— would  be 
even  easier.  There  is  no  time  like  the 
present  for  getting  rid  of  price  controls.  The 
medicine  would  be  only  slightly  harder  to 
swallow  than  our  current  decontrol  of  oil 


prices,  which  people  have  hardly  noticed  at 
all. 

The  only  alternative  is  that  natural  gas 
will  be  a  resource  that  we  simply  don't  use. 
Once  again  one  may  ask:  if  we  are  creating 
artificial  shortages  by  controlling  the  price 
of  natural  gas,  where  are  we  making  them 
up?  And  once  again,  the  answer  is  the  same. 
We  are  importing  more  oil.  It  Is  estimated 
that  between  one  and  two  million  barrels 
per  day  of  our  current  oil  imports  are  the 
result  of  our  failure  to  use  our  own  natural 
gas.  The  subsidy  of  natural-gas  consumers  is 
also  delaying  the  introduction  of  rooftop 
solar  energy.  Decontrol  would  unquestion- 
ably mean  higher  natural-gas  prices,  but 
this  would  quickly  be  neutralized  by  a  fur- 
ther drop  in  the  price  of  oil  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  technologies.  People  are 
never  going  to  conserve,  or  use  solar  energy 
In  home  heating,  as  long  as  they  are  paying 
fifteen-year-old  prices  for  natural  gas. 

But  without  the  foreign  oil  needed  to 
make  up  for  the  natural-gas  shortage, 
OPEC  would  be  about  as  Important  to  the 
American  economy  as  a  Turkish  bazaar. 

The  energy  crisis,  then,  is  half  won.  We 
have  ended  OPEC's  dominance  of  the 
market  within  a  few  short  months  by  swal- 
lowing what  turned  out  to  be  a  relatively 
mild  pill  and  accepting  a  market  price  for 
our  own  oil.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is  decon- 
trol our  natural-gas  prices,  and  we  will  be 
home  free.  There  will  be  another  mild 
period  of  adjustment,  and  soon  we  will  be  on 
a  firm,  stable,  and  Innovative  energy  course. 

Are  we  up  to  it?  Can  Americans  tackle  the 
energy  problems  of  the  1980s? 

Stay  tuned.* 


LEGISLATION         TO         PROVIDE 

FIRST-TIME    FOREIGN    AID    TO 

NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  to 
the  floor  today  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  in  commemoration  of 
Human  Rights  Day  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  would  provide  $50  mil- 
lion in  first-time  foreign  aid  to  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
economic  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land reveals  a  country  facing  fiscal 
crisis.  The  violence  which  has  already 
taken  2.000  lives  heedlessly,  is  fueled, 
in  part,  by  the  deplorable  economic 
deterioration  that  has  effected  the 
continent.  This  can  most  easily  be 
seen  in  the  unemployment  statistics 
where  the  jobless  rate  is  13  percent 
overall  and  reaches  as  high  as  40  per- 
cent in  some  Catholic  neighborhoods. 
Compare  this  to  our  own  country 
which  has  a  current  unemployment 
rate  of  approximately  9  percent  and 
this  contrast  becomes  even  more  dra- 
matic. Lack  of  jobs  in  Northern  Ire- 
land effects  everyone— from  the 
household  head  who  has  a  family  to 
support  to  the  young  person  looking 
to  enter  into  the  job  market.  No  gen- 
eration is  exempt  from  the  effects  of 
economic  decline  in  Ulster— nor  from 
the  violence  which  springs  from  it. 
Further,    the    once-lucrative    tourist 


trade  in  Ireland  has  been  seriously 
damaged  because  of  the  violence  in 
the  north. 

My  bill  would  specifically  limit  the 
use  of  this  aid  to  rehabilitation,  hu- 
manitarian, construction  and  other 
economic  revitalization  purposes.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  requires  that  the  funds 
be  controlled  solely  by  our  own 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. AID,  prior  to  distributing  funds, 
must  engage  in  full  and  complete  con- 
sultation with  all  parties  and  govern- 
ments which  have  a  vested  economic 
interest  in  Northern  Ireland  through 
the  formation  of  an  advisory  board. 
Appointment  to  this  board  must  be 
done  by  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  Congress.  Representatives  on  this 
advisory  board  shall  serve  without 
compensation. 

It  is  my  Intention  that  Congress 
maintain  an  active  role  in  working 
with  AID  in  determining  who  shall  re- 
ceive economic  assistance  under  this 
act.  To  guarantee  that  the  plan  for 
Northern  Ireland  developed  by  AID  is 
equitable  and  appropriate,  the  Admin- 
istration of  AID  is  required  to  submit 
the  plan  to  Congress.  Unless  Congress 
disagrees  with  the  proposal  within  30 
calendar  days  after  its  submission  by 
concurrent  resolution,  then  the  funds, 
may  be  obligated  as  outlined  in  the 
plan. 

Central  to  this  legislation  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  assistance  under  the  act 
unless  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain declares  its  intention  to  initiate  a 
phased  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  its 
presence  from  Northern  Ireland.  If 
this  declaration  includes  a  policy  of 
promoting  a  reunification  of  Northern 
Ireland  with  the  Republic,  then  aid 
will  also  be  made  available  to  the  con- 
tinent as  well. 

The  presence  of  Great  Britain  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  evidenced  in  sever- 
al ways.  The  most  visible,  as  well  as 
the  most  controversial,  is  the  military 
presence  which  began  in  the  summer 
of  1969.  Through  the  "Emergency 
Powers  Act"  which  suspends  all  forms 
of  viable  local  government  in  Ulster, 
the  British  Government  is  also  present 
in  the  judicial  system  which  in  essence 
has  suspended  all  time-honored  forms 
of  British  jurisprudence.  Finally,  the 
British  presence  is  felt  economically 
through  the  massive  subsidies  it  pays 
to  foreign  and  domestic  industry  to 
prop  up  what  has  become  a  economi- 
cally stagnant  society. 

The  costs  associated  with  the  British 
presence  in  Northern  Ireland  are  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  Ulster  has  become  a  welfare 
state  with  an  economy  that  is  the 
major  Instrument  for  repression  of  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  All  told,  in 
1981-82.  Northern  Ireland  received  1.5 
billion  pounds  from  Great  Britain— 
roughly  $3  bUlion  or  $2,000  a  head.  A 
decade  ago.  Ulster  had  a  balanced,  if 
not  too  prosperous,  economic  struc- 


ture. Now.  according  to  the  Cambridge 
Economic  Policy  Review.  27  percent  of 
the  jobs  in  private  manufacturing 
have  gone,  which  has  resulted  in  mas- 
sive subsidies  for  public  sector  employ- 
ment—jobs which  have  become  tools 
of  economic  manipulation  by  the  Brit- 
ish. 

Bob  Rowthom  in  writing  in  the 
Cambridge  Review  calculated  that  the 
conflict  has  destroyed  or  prevented 
the  creation  of  40.000  jobs  in  Northern 
Ireland  while  the  response  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  to  create  15.000 
public  sector  jobs.  The  net  effect  has 
been  to  reduce  employment  by  about 
25,000 — or  about  4  percent  of  the 
working  population.  He  concludes: 

At  the  same  time,  the  conflict  has  created 
grotesque  distortions,  turning  Ulster  into  a 
work-horse  economy  where  more  and  more 
jobs  owe  their  existence  to  administrative 
flat  and  institutionalized  charity  rather 
than  to  rational  economic  organization.  .  .  . 
The  time  is  not  far  removed  when  an  inter- 
national solution  to  the  problems  of  Ulster 
will  be  the  only  one  that  either  Dublin  or 
Britain  will  be  able  to  afford. 

Both  former  President  Carter  and 
President  P.eagan  have  accepted  an 
economic  role  for  the  United  States  in 
Northern  Ireland.  This  legislation  can 
serve  as  a  springboard  toward  advanc- 
ing a  just  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
problems  there  by  beginning  to  ad- 
dress the  immediate  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens there  in  an  equitable  fashion. 
Our  commitment  need  not  be  perma- 
nent. Its  duration  should  be  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  status  quo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  House 
passed  our  armual  foreign  aid  bill 
which  provided  a  total  of  $5.7  billion 
for  1982  assistance  programs.  It  is  my 
hope  that  next  year,  a  small  portion  of 
this  aid  package  could  be  earmarked 
for  Northern  Ireland.  At  such  funding 
levels,  a  modest  investment  of  $50  mil- 
lion would  be  instrumental  in  return- 
ing the  economy  of  Northern  Ireland 
to  a  self-supporting  and  viable  system. 
Human  rights  also  include  economic 
rights  as  well.  The  people  of  Northern 
Ireland,  which  have  been  subjected  tp 
economic  repression  for  over  a  decade, 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  self-suffi- 
ciency and  this  bill  will  assist  us  in  be- 
giiming this  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  effort 
and  help  us  continue  this  country's 
tradition  of  providing  aid  to  advance 
values  in  parts  of  the  globe  which  par- 
allel oiu-  own:  Human,  civil  and  eco- 
nomic rights  for  our  friends.  In  an 
interdependent  world,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  do  no  less. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1086 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.   1086)  to  extend  and 
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revise  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 

CoifraRENCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-386) 

The  committee  of  confemece  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (SA. 
1086)  to  extend  and  revise  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  reconunend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  <o)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  0/1981 ". 

<b)  Except  as  othervoise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  196$. 

PURPOSE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  laid)  Section  10117)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "cultural,"  the  following: 
"education  and  training". 

(2)  Section  102i.l)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(3)<i4)  Section  102(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands, "  after  "Samoa, ". 

(B>  Section  10216)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  term"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  for  the  purposes  of  title  VI  of  this 
Act,  the  term  ". 

(C)  Section  102(7)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  term"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  for  the  purposes  of  title  VI  of  this 
Act  the  term  ". 

(6K7)  The  heading  for  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission- 
er". 

(2)  Section  202(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices". 

(3)  Section  202(aX2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "collect  and  dis- 
seminate". 

(4)  Section  202(aHS)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "education  and  training  services  (in- 
cluding" after  "hospitalization,",  by  insert- 
ing "and"  after  "training,",  and  by  insert- 
ing a  closing  parenthetical  mark  after  "edu- 
cation ". 

(5)  Section  202(a)(8)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  achieve  coordination  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  assisted  by  all  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
collection,  preparation,  and  dissemination 
of  injormation  relevant  to  older  individ- 
uals". 

(6)  Section  202(a)(12)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "nonprofit". 

(7)  Section  202(a)(16)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "nonprofit". 

(c)  Section  202(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Action"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  ACTION  Agency". 


(dHl)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "purpose"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "purposes". 

(2)(A)  Section  203(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "purpose"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "purposes  ". 

(B)  Section  203(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  1973 '. 

(O  Section  203(b)(8)  is  repealed. 

(D)  Clauses  (9)  and  (10)  of  section  203(b) 
are  redesignated  as  clauses  (8)  and  (9),  re- 
spectively. 

(E)  Section  203(b)(8)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (D))  is  amended  by  adding 
after  "1965."  the  foUovnng:  "title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act". 

(e)(1)  Section  204  is  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  205  through  214.  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
204  through  213,  respectively. 

(fXl)  Section  204(c)  as  so  redesignated  in 
subsection  (e)(2),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  least  quar- 
terly". 

(2)  Section  204(d)(5)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (eK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  in  consultation  with  the  National  Injor- 
mation, and  Resource  Clearing  House  for 
the  Aging, ". 

(3)(A)  Section  204(g)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (e)(2))  is  repealed. 

(B)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  204  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (e)(2))  is  redesignated 
as  subsection  (g). 

(4)  Section  204(g)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (e)(2)  and  paragraph  (3)  (B))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xg)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  t214,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $228,900  for  fiscal 
year  1984. ". 

(g)(1)  Section  205(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (e)(2))  is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  205 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (eK2))  are  re- 
designated as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respec- 
tively. 

(h)  Section  206(b)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (e)(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  section  308  or"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  209"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  207". 

(i)  Section  209(b)  (as  redesignated  in  sub- 
section (e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  amendment  made  by". 

(j)  Section  210(a)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
and  of  title  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1977 
(Public  Law  95-134;  91  Stat  1164),". 

(Ac)  Section  213  (as  redesignated  by  sut>sec- 
tion  (e)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "titles  VIII  and  X  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act". 

SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  AND  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  301(b)(2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. "  after  "cooperation  of"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Community  Serv- 
ices Administration, ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Transportation"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "the  Office  of 
Community  Services". 

(b)(1)  Section  302(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "Social  Security  Act,"  the  last 
place  it  appears  therein  the  folloxoing:  "any 
category  of  institutions  regulated  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1616(e) 


of  the  Social  Security  Act  (for  purposes  of 
section  307(a)(12)).". 

(2)  Section  302  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph' 

'X9)  The  term,  'education  and  training 
service'  means  a  supportive  service  designed 
to  assist  older  individuals  to  better  cope 
with  their  economic,  health,  and  personal 
needs  through  services  such  as  consumer 
education,  continuing  education,  health 
education,  preretirement  education,  finan- 
cial planning,  and  other  education  and 
training  services  which  vrill  advance  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act ". 

(c)(1)  Section  303(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and",  and  by  inserting  ajter  "1981" 
the  following:  ",  $306,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  $327,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$350,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,"  and  by 
striking  out  "social  services"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "supportive  services  and 
senior  centers". 

(2)  Section  303(b)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  "1981" 
the  following:  ".  $319,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  $341,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$365,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. ". 

(3)  Section  303(b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and",  and  by  inserting  after  "1981" 
the  following:  ".  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  $64,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$68, 700,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, ". 

(d)  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "social  services" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "supportive  services", 
allotments;  federal  share 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  304(a)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "From  the  sums  appropriated 
under  parts  B  and  C  for  fiscal  years  1979, 
1980,  and  1981,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "From  the  sums  appropriated  under  parts 
B  and  Cfor  each  fiscal  year, ". 

(b)  Section  304(d)(1)(B)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "90  percent  in  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980,  and  85  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
of  the  cost  of  social  services  and  nutrition 
services  authorized  under  parts  B  and  C" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "85  percent  of 
the  cost  of  supportive  services,  senior  cen- 
ters, and  nutrition  services  under  this  title". 

(c)  Section  304(d)(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (B)  as  clause 
(0;and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (A)  ttie  follovnng 
new  clause: 

'XB)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines to  be  adequate  for  conducting  an 
effective  ombudsman  program  under  section 
307(a)(12)  shall  t>e  available  for  conducting 
such  program;  and". 

STATE  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  305(a)(1)(E)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "divide  the  State  into  dis- 
tinct areas"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"divide  the  State  into  distinct  planning  and 
service  areas  (or  in  the  case  of  a  State  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (6)(5),  designate  the  entire 
State  as  a  single  planning  and  service 
area)". 

(b)  Section  30S(a)(2)(A)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "determine  for  which  planning 
and  service  area  an  area  plan  will  6e  devel- 
oped, in  accordance  vHth  section  306,  and 
for  each  such  area  designate, "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(5),  designate  for  each  such  area". 

(c)  Section  305(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph- 
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'XS)  A  State  which  on  or  before  October  1. 
1980.  had  designated,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner,  a  single  planning  and 
service  area  covering  all  of  the  older  indi- 
viduals in  the  State,  in  which  the  State 
agency  was  administering  the  area  plan, 
may  after  that  date  designate  one  or  more 
additional  planning  and  service  areas 
within  the  State  to  be  administered  by 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations as  area  agencies  on  aging,  after 
considering  the  factors  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(E).  The  StaU  agency  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  functions  of  an  area 
agency  for  any  area  of  the  State  not  includ- 
ed in  a  planning  and  service  area  for  which 
an  area  agency  has  been  designated. ". 

(d)  Section  30S(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3). 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  following 
new  clause: 

'XS)  in  the  case  of  a  State  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)<5),  the  State  agency:". 

AREA  PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
306(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  3- 
year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency, ". 

(b)  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "at  least  50  percent"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "an  adequate  proportion  ". 

lc)(l)  Section  306(b)(1)  is  repealed. 
(2)(A)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  306(b)  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (b). 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  306(b)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  306(b) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  (A))  is  re- 
pealed. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
307(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  3- 
year  peiiud,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period  deter- 
mined by  the  State  agency. ". 

(6)  Section  307(a)(13)(A)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  comma,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  may  be  made  available  to 
handicapped  or  disabled  individuals  who 
have  not  attained  60  years  of  age  but  who 
reside  in  housing  facilities  occupied  primar- 
ily by  the  elderly  at  which  congregate  nutri- 
tion services  are  provided". 

(c)  Section  307(a)(13)(B)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

'XB)  primary  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  provision  of  meals  in  a  congregate 
setting,  except  that  each  area  agency  (i)  may 
award  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
to  organizations  for  the  prornsion  of  home 
delivered  meals  to  older  individuals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subpart  2  of 
part  C,  based  upon  a  determination  of  need 
made  by  the  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
entered  into  under  this  title,  without  requir- 
ing that  such  organizations  also  provide 
meals  to  older  individuals  in  a  congregate 
setting;  and  (ii)  shall,  in  awarding  such 
funds,  select  such  organizations  in  a 
manner  which  complies  loith  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (H);". 

(d)  Section  307(a)(13)(C)(ii)  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "to  fa- 
cilitate access  to  such  meals,  and  to  provide 
other  supportir>e  services  directly  related  to 
nutrition  services". 


(e)  Section  307(aX13HD)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  clause  designation  the 
following:  "in  the  case  of  meals  served  in  a 
congregate  setting. ".  and  by  striking  out  "or 
home  delivered  meals  are  furnished  to  eligi- 
ble individuals  who  are  homebound". 

(f)  Section  307(a)(13HI)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(/)  each  area  agency  shall  establish  proce- 
dures that  will  allow  nutrition  project  ad- 
ministrators the  option  to  offer  a  meal,  on 
the  same  l}asis  as  meals  are  provided  to  eld- 
erly participants,  to  individuals  providing 
volunteer  services  during  the  meal  hours;". 

(g)  Section  307(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (15)  thereof; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (16)  there- 
of as  paragraph  (18);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (IS)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

'X16)  provide,  with  respect  to  education 
and  training  services,  assurances  that  area 
agencies  on  aging  may  enter  into  grants  arid 
contracts  unth  providers  of  education  and 
training  services  which  can  demonstrate  the 
experience  or  capacity  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices (except  that  such  contract  authority 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent,  or  in  such  amounts,  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriations  Acts); 

'XI 7)  provide  assurances  that,  if  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  older  individuals  re- 
siding in  any  planning  and  service  area  in 
the  State  are  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  then  the  State  will  require  the  area 
agency  on  aging  for  each  such  planning  and 
service  area— 

•XA)  to  utilize,  in  the  delivery  of  outreach 
services  under  section  306(a)(2KA),  the  serv- 
ices of  workers  who  are  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  a  predominant  number  of 
such  older  individuals  who  are  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability;  and 

'XB)  to  designate  an  individual  employed 
by  the  area  agency  on  aging,  or  available  to 
such  area  agency  on  aging  on  a  full-time 
basis,  whose  responsibilities  will  include— 

'Xi)  taking  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  counseling  assistance 
is  made  available  to  such  older  individuals 
who  are  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
in  order  to  assist  such  older  individuals  in 
participating  in  programs  and  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act;  and 

'Xii)  providing  guidance  to  individuals 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  supportive  serv- 
ices under  the  area  plan  involved  to  enable 
such  individuals  to  be  aware  of  cultural  sen- 
sitivities and  to  take  into  account  effective- 
ly linguistic  and  cultural  differences. ". 

(h)  Section  307(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (2)  and  by  redesignating  clause 
(3)  as  clause  (2). 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  8.  Section  308(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'X6)  Notvnthstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  thu  title,  with  respect  to  funds  received 
under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303.  a  Stale  may  elect  to  transfer  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  between  pro- 
grams under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title, 
for  use  as  the  State  considers  appropriate. 
The  State  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
any  such  election. ". 

A  VAILABIUTY  OF  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
311(a)(4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  authorization  of 


appropriations  specified  in  subsection  (d), 
in":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter". 

(bHl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  311  is  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  o/»ecMon  311  is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (b). 

(c)  Section,311  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'Xd)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $93,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$105,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  (other  than 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (aHD)  and  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  to  maintain  the  level  of 
reimbursement  for  the  number  of  meals 
served  under  sueh  provisions  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

'X2)  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  compli- 
ance with  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section 
costs  more  than  the  amount  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
that  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  reduce  the  cents  per  meal  level  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(4)  for  that 
fiscal  year  as  necessary  to  meet  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriation  for  that  fiscal 
year. ". 

SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  321(a)(1)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "continuing  education  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "education  and 
training". 

(b)  Section  321(aX4)  is  amended— 
(l)by  inserting  'XA)" after  "designed"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  'XB)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (O  to 
prevent  unlawful  entry  into  residences  of 
elderly  individuals,  through  the  installation 
of  security  devices  and  through  structural 
modifications  or  alterations  of  such  resi- 
dences". 

(c)  Section  321  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (11).  by  redesignat- 
ing clause  (12)  as  clause  (IS),  and  by  insert- 
ing after  clause  (11)  the  following  new 
clauses: 

'X12)  services  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers,  including  job  coun- 
seling and,  where  appropriate,  job  develop- 
ment, referral,  and  placement; 

'X13)  crime  prevention  services  and  victim 
assistance  programs  for  older  indirnduals; 

'X14)  a  program,  to  be  known  as  'Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services',  designed  to 
identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
individuals  60  years  of  age  or  older  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas:  (A)  develop- 
ment and  provision  of  new  volunteer  serv- 
ices; (B)  effective  referral  to  existing  health, 
employment,  housing,  legal,  consumer, 
transportation,  and  other  services;  ( O  stim- 
ulation and  creation  of  additional  services 
and  programs  to  remedy  gaps  and  deficien- 
cies in  presently  existing  services  and  pro- 
grams; and  (D)  such  other  services  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  are  necessary 
or  especially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater 
self-sufficiency;  or". 

(d)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  title  III  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUPPORTIVE  SERVICE  AND  SENIOR  CENTERS". 

e.  Section  337  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"National  Association  of  Title  VII  Project 
Directors"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
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tUmal  Association  of  Nutrition  and  Affing 
Services  Programs". 

REVISION  OF  TRAINING.  RESEARCH.  AND 
DISCRETIONART  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAIf  S 

8xc.  11.  (o)  Title  IV  is  amended  to  read  as 

foUovDs: 

"TITLE  IV-TRAINING.  RESEARCH.  AND 
DISCRETIONARY  PROJECTS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

"Part— Education  and  Training 

"TRAININO  AND  RECRUmNO  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE 
rtELDOrAQINO 

"Sec.  411.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  unth  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution,  to  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  recruiting  persons  to  enter 
the  field  of  aging,  training  volunteers  and 
persons  employed  in  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment in  the  field  of  aging  (including 
such  stipends  to  persons  participating  in 
training  programs  as  the  Commissioner 
tnay  find  appropriate),  technical  assistance. 
and  other  activities  related  to  such  training. 

"MVLTIDISCIPUNARY  CENTERS  OF 
OERONTOLOOY 

"Sec.  412.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology,  and  ger- 
ontology centers  of  special  emphasis. 

"Part  B— Research,  Demonstrations,  and 
Other  Activities 

"RESEAJtCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  uHth  any  agency, 
organization,  institution,  or  individual  to 
support  research  and  development  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  in  connection  with  actimties  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  and  condttcting  of 
conferences  and  other  meetings  for  purposes 
of  exchange  of  information  and  other  activi- 
ties related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"demonstration  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
after  consultation  u/ith  the  State  agency  in 
the  State  involved,  make  grants  to  any 
public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  organi- 
zation or  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
agency  or  organization  within  such  State 
for  paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing or  operating  natiomoide,  statewide,  re- 
gional, metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  or 
community  model  projects  which  will  dem- 
onstrate methods  to  improve  or  expand  sup- 
portive services  or  nutrition  services  or  oOi- 
erwise  promote  the  well-being  of  older  indi- 
viduals. The  commissioner  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  the  funding  of  rural  area 
agencies  on  aging  to  conduct  model  projects 
devoted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  rural  eld- 
erly. Such  projects  shall  include  alternative 
health  care  delivery  systems,  advocacy  and 
outreach  programs,  and  transportation  serv- 
ices. 

'Xby  In  making  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  projects  designed 
to— 

'XD  meet  the  special  health  care  needs  of 
the  elderly,  including— 

'XA)  the  location  of  older  individuals  who 
are  in  need  of  mental  health  services; 


'XB)  the  provision  of,  or  arrangement  for 
the  provision  of,  medical  differential  diag- 
noses of  older  individuals  to  distinguish  be- 
txDeen  their  need  for  mental  health  services 
and  other  medical  care; 

'X  C)  the  specification  of  the  mental  health 
needs  of  older  individuals,  and  the  mental 
health  and  support  services  required  to  meet 
such  needs;  and 

'XD)  the  provision  of— 

'Xi)  the  mental  health  and  support  services 
specified  in  clause  (C)  in  the  communities; 
or 

'Xii)  such  services  for  older  indirnduals  in 
mursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties, and  training  of  the  employees  of  such 
homes  and  facilities  in  the  provision  of  such 
services; 

'X2)  assist  in  meeting  the  special  hoitsing 
needs  of  older  individuals  by— 

'XA)  providing  financial  ass:.stance  to 
such  individuals,  who  oton  their  oum  homes, 
necessary  to  enable  them  (t)  to  make  the  re- 
pairs or  renovations  to  their  homes,  which 
are  necessary  for  them  to  meet  minimum 
standards,  and  (tt)  to  install  security  de- 
vices, and  to  make  structural  modifications 
or  alterations,  designed  to  prevent  unlawful 
entry;  and 

'XB)  studying  and  demoTistrating  methods 
of  adapting  existing  housing,  or  construc- 
tion of  new  housing,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  individuals  suffering  from  physical 
disabilities; 

'X3)  provide  education  and  training  to 
older  individuals  designed  to  enable  them  to 
lead  more  productive  lives  by  broadening 
the  education,  occupational,  cultural,  or 
social  awareness  of  such  older  individuals; 

'X4)  provide  preretirement  education  in- 
formation and  relevant  services  (including 
the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  condiu:t  of  research  with 
respect  to  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  programs)  to  individuals  planning  re- 
tirement; 

'X5)  meet  the  special  needs  of,  and  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to,  older  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  receiving  adequate  serv- 
ices under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  toith 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  low-income,  mi- 
nority, Indian,  and  limited  English-speak- 
ing individuals  and  the  rural  elderly; 

'X6)  develop  or  improve  methods  of  coordi- 
nating all  available  supportive  services  for 
the  homebound  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 
by  establishing  demonstration  projects  in 
ten  States,  in  accordance  vnth  subsection 
(c);  and 

'XT)  improve  transportation  systems  for 
the  rural  e'derly. 

'Xc)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  to  develop  procedures  for— 

'XD  identifying  elderly,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled individuals  who  need  supportive  serv- 
ices; 

'X2)  compiling  a  list  in  each  community  of 
all  services  available  to  the  elderly,  blind, 
and  disabled;  and 

'X3)  establishing  an  information  and  re- 
ferral service  within  the  appropriate  com- 
munity agency  to— 

'XA)  inform  those  in  need  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  services;  and 

'XB)  cooidinate  the  delivery  of  such  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled. 
The  Commissioner  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  administering  demonstration 
projects  under  subsection  (6)(6)  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 


subsection.  The  Commissioner  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  results 
and  findings  of  the  demonstration  projects 
conducted  under  this  section  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  projects. 

"special  projects  in  comprehensive  long- 
term  care 

"Sec.  423.  <aJ(l/  The  Commissioner  may— 

'XA)  make  grants  to  selected  State  agen- 
cies, designated  under  section  30S(aHl), 
and,  in  consultation  with  State  agencies,  se- 
lected area  agencies  on  aging  designated 
under  section  30S(.a)(2)iA),  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  agencies 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations;  and 

'XB)  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution  (.except  that 
such  contract  authority  shall  be  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent,  or  in 
such  amounts,  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tions Acts); 

to  support  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  systems  of  community 
long-term  care  for  older  individuals,  vHth 
special  emphasis  upon  services  designed  to 
support  alternatives  to  institutional  living 
and  the  assessment  of  need,  the  development 
of  a  plan  of  care,  and  the  referral  of  individ- 
uals, in  the  delivery  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, including  noninstitutional  and  institu- 
tional services,  where  appropriate. 

'X2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  to  pay  part  or  aU  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  program  (including  startup  cost)  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  3  years,  except  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  for  direct  serv- 
ices which  are  eligible  for  reimbursement 
under  title  XVIII,  title  XIX,  or  titU  XX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

'X3)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  provide  a  full  continuum  of  services. 
Such  services  may  include  adult  day  health 
care;  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  service 
effectiveness;  supported  limng  in  public  and 
private  nonprofit  housing;  family  respite 
services;,  preventive  health  services;  home 
health,  homemaker,  and  other  rehabilitative 
and  maintenance  in-home  services;  services 
provided  by  geriatric  health  maintenance 
organizations;  and  other  services  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  are  appropriate, 
and  which,  at  a  minimum,  provide  for  iden- 
tification and  assessment  of  the  long-term 
care  needs  of  older  individuals,  referral  of 
such  indirnduals  to  the  appropriate  services, 
and  follow-up  and  evaluation  of  the  contin- 
ued appropriateness  of  such  services  voith 
provision  for  re-referral  as  appropriate. 

'XbV.!)  In  making  grants  to  States  under 
this  section,  preference  shall  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants which  demonstrate  that— 

'XA)  adequate  State  standards  have  been 
developed  to  ensure  the  quality  of  services 
provided; 

'XB)  the  State  has  made  a  commitment  to 
carry  out  the  program  assisted  under  this 
section  with  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  title  XX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  or  t>oth  such  agencies; 

'XO  the  State  will  develop  plans  to  fi- 
nance the  comprehensive  program  assisted 
under  this  section;  and 

'XD)  the  State  agency  has  a  plan  for  state- 
iDide  or  designated  regions  of  the  State  con- 
taining provisions  designed  to  maximize 
access  by  older  individuals  to  long-term  care 
services. 

'X2)  In  awarding  grants  to  or  entering 
into  contracts  with  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions under  this  section,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  applicants  that  possess  the  capabil- 


ity to  establish  community-based  long-term 
care  programs  and  demonstrate  that  a  need 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  such  pro- 
grams in  the  area  to  be  served. 

'X3)  Agencies  and  organizations  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  establish  procedures 
for  evaluating  the  program  assisted  under 
this  section,  vnth  respect  to  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  persoTU  receiving  assistance,  the 
feasibility  of  the  administrative  model  used 
for  comprehensive  coordination  of  services 
including  coordination  vxith  other  local  pro- 
grams, and  the  comparative  costs  and  qual- 
ity of  services  provided,  and  shall  submit 
such  evaluation  to  the  Commissioner  on  a 
periodic  basis. 

'Xc)  The  Secretary  shall  involve  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  in 
order  to  assure  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  and  to  avoid  duplication  and  shall  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
required  by  section  207,  a  report  on  the 
impact  of  grants  made,  or  contracts  entered 
into,  on  the  experiences  of  grantees  and  con- 
tractors in  meeting  the  requiremenU  of  this 
section,  and  on  the  comparative  benefits 
and  costs  of  projects  assisted  under  this  sec- 

'Xd)  Sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  used 
to  support  programs  equitably  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

"SPECIAL  demonstration  PROJECTTS  ON  LEGAL 
SERVICES  FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

"Sec  424.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts 
with,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  in  order  to— 

'XD  provide  support  activities  to  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging  providing,  devel- 
oping, or  supporting  legal  services  to  older 
individuals;  and 

'X2)  support  demonstration  projects  to 
expand  or  improve  the  delivery  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  older  individuals  inith  social  or  eco- 
nomic need 

'Xb)  Any  grants  or  contracts  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  requirements  of  section 
307(a)(lS)  are  met 

"NATIONAL  IMPACT  ACTIvrrtES 

"Sec.  425.  The  Commissioner  may  carry 
out  directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts— 

'XD  innovation  and  development  projects 
and  activities  of  national  significance 
tohich  show  promise  of  having  substantial 
impact  on  the  expansion  or  improvement  of 
supportive  services,  nutrition  services,  or 
multipurpose  senior  centers,  or  otherwise 
promoting  the  vxU-being  of  older  individ- 
uals; and 

'X2)  dissemination  of  information  activi- 
ties related  to  such  programs. 

'Xb)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  IS  percent  of 
any  sums  appropriated  under  section  431 
may  be  used  for  carrying  out  this  section. 

"UTtLTTY  and  HOME  HEATING  COST 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

"Sec  426.  The  Secretary  may,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  State  agency 
designated  under  section  30S(a)(l),  make 
grants  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of 
developing  model  projects  which  show  prom- 
ise of  relieving  older  individuals  of  the  ex- 
cessive burdens  of  high  utility  service  and 
home  heating  costs.  Any  such  project  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  projects  under 
which  a  business  concern  engaged  in  provid- 
ing home  heating  oil  or  utility  services  to 
low-income  older  individuals  at  a  cost 
which  is  substantially  lower  than  providing 


home  heating  oil  or  utility  services  to  other 
individuals. 

"Part  C— General  Provisions 
"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec  431-  <a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  titU  923,200.000  for  fiscal  year  19S2, 
$24,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$26,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

'Xb)  No  funds  appropriated   under  this 

'XD  Tttay  be  transferred  to  any  office  or 
other  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the  Com- 
missioner; or 

'X2)  may  be  used  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity which  is  not  specifically  authorized  by 
thU  title. 

"PAYMENT  OF  GRANTS 

"Sec  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  uias  made. 

'Xb)  Payments  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
a  grunt  or  contract  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment  in  the  case  of  granta,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commission- 
er may  determine. 

'XO  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  in  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  III  unless 
the  Commissioner  has  consulted  with  such 
State  agency  regarding  such  grant  or  con- 
tract". _,    . 

(bXD  Section  204(dK2)  (as  redesignated 
by  section  2(e)(2))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  appraisal  of  needs  required  by  sec- 
tion 402"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
appraisal  of  needs  pursuant  to  the  functions 
carried  out  by  the  Commissioner  under  sec- 
tion 411". 

(2)  Section  310  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  421"  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  422". 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Section  S02(a)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  who  have  poor  employ- 
ment prospects". 

(2)  Section  S02  (b)(D(E)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor". 

(3)  Section  507(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  who  has  or  would  have  difficulty 
in  securing  employment, ". 

(b)(1)  Section  502(c)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Community  Services  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(2)  Section  SOS(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Director  of  the  Community  Services 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Com- 
munity Services,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(c)  Section  502(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Xe)(D  The  Secretary,  in  addition  to  any 
other  authority  contained  in  this  title,  shall 
conduct  experimental  projects  designed  to 
assure  second  career  training  and  the  place- 
ment of  eligible  individuals  in  employment 
opportunities  with  private  business  con- 
cerns. The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  such 


agreements  unth  States,  public  agencies, 
nonprofit  private  organizations  and  private 
business  concerns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  experimental  projects  author- 
ized &»  this  subsection  The  Secretary,  from 
amounts  reserved  under  section  S06(a)(lXB) 
in  any  fiscal  year,  may  pay  all  of  the  cost  of 
any  agreements  entered  into  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shaU,  to  the  extent  feasible,  assure  equitable 
geographic  distribution  of  projects  author- 
ized by  this  subsection. 

'X2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Older  Amencans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  the  Secretary  shaU 
issue  criteria  designed  to  assure  that  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  paragraph  (D  of 
this  subsection— 

■XA)  wiU  involve  different  kinds  of  work 
arrangements  relating  to  reduced  physical 
exertion;  and 

•XB)  will  emphasize  projects  involving 
second  careers  and  job  placement  and  give 
consideration  to  placement  in  growth  indus- 
tries and  in  jobs  reflecting  new  technologi- 
cal skills. 

'X3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  an 
evaluation  of  the  second  career  training  and 
job  placement  projects  authorized  by  this 
subsection 

"(B)  The  evaluation  shall  include  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  projects  described  in  para- 
graph (2). 

'XO  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
menU  of  1981,  to  the  Congress  an  interim 
report  describing  the  agreements  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (D  and  the  design  for 
the  evaluation  required  by  this  paragroph. 
The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  final 
report  on  the  evaluation  required  by  this 
paragraph  not  later  than  February  1.  1984. 
together  unth  his  findings  and  such  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

'XD)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  final 
report  submitted  under  subparagraph  (O 
available  to  interested  privaU  business  con- 
cerns. 

'X4)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sutisection,  «- 
igible  individual'  means  any  individual 
who  is  55  years  of  age  or  older  and  who  has 
an  income  equal  to  or  less  than  the  interme- 
diate level  retired  couples  budget  as  deter- 
mined annuaUy  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. ". 

(d)  Section  S03(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  1973"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 
(e)(1)  Section  506(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  in  awarding  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  such  paragraph  (1)  from  such 
45  per  centum  shall  to  the  extent  feasible, 
assure  an  equitabU  distribution  of  activities 
under  such  grants  and  contracts  designed  to 
achieve  the  allotment  among  the  States  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsection. ". 
(2)  Section  506(a)(1)(B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  one  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  is  equal  to  at  least  one  per  centum 
hut  not  more  than  three  per  centum". 

(3HA)  Section  506(aH2)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "to  the  appropriaU  puUic  agency  of 
each  StaU"  after  "allotUd". 

(B)  Section  506(aH3)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  projects  within  each  State"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  StaU  agency  on 
aging  of  each  State",  and  by  irueHing  "the 
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Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. "  after  "Samoa, "  each  place  it  appears 
thereitL 

(O  Section  506{a)(4HA)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the  Commontoealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands, "  after  "Samoa, ". 

(jyi)  Section  50711)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Commonioealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. "  after  "Samoa, ". 

^^)  Section  S07i3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"loeatherization  activities;"  after  "efforts;". 

(g)  Section  508  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS^ 

"Sec.  508.  la)  There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title— 

•XI)  S277, 100,000  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
9296,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
t317,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

'X2)  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  such  fiscal  year  to  enable  the 
Secretary,  through  programs  under  this  title, 
to  provide  for  at  least  54,200  part-time  em- 
ployment positions  for  eligible  individuals. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  'part-time 
employment  position'  means  an  employ- 
ment position  within  a  workweek  of  at  least 
20  hours. 

'\b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  during 
the  annual  period  which  begins  on  July  1  of 
the  calendar  year  immediately  foUounng  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year  and  which 
ends  on  June  30  of  the  following  calendar 
year.  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  period 
during  which  such  amounts  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  in  the  case  of  a  particular  or- 
ganization or  agency  receiving  funds  under 
this  title  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  extension  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective use  of  such  funds  by  such  organiza- 
tion or  agency.  Any  such  extension  shall  be 
fox  a  period  of  not  more  than  60  days  after 
the  end  of  such  annual  period  ". 

INDIAN  TRIBES 

"Sec.  13.  fa)  Section  603  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Indians  who  are  aged  60  and 
older"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "older 
Indians". 

(6X7)  Section  604(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "that  a  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nization selected  by  the  tribal  organization 
will  conduct"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for". 

(2)  Section  604(a)(8)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  in  any  case  in  which 
the  need  for  nutritional  services  for  older  In- 
dians represented  by  the  tribal  organization 
is  already  met  from  other  sources,  the  tribal 
organization  may  use  the  funds  otherwise 
required  to  be  expended  under  this  para- 
graph for  supportive  services". 

(3)  Section  604(a)(10)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  provide  that  any  legal  or  ombuds- 
man services  made  available  to  older  Indi- 
ans represented  by  the  tribal  organization 
will  be  substantially  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  III  relating  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  similar  services;  and". 

(4)  Section  604  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (d)  thereof,  and  by  redesignating 
subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (f)  as  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  subsection  (e),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  605  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion 'Xa)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Section  608(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Xa)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated    $6,500,000     for    fiscal     year     1982, 


$7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  other  than  section 
606. ". 

TITLE  VII  PROVIDERS  UNDER  PART  C  OF  TITLE  III 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  501(b)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'Xb)  No  contract  awarded  after  September 
30,  1SS2,  shall  be  entered  into  for  the  provi- 
sion of  nutrition  services  unless  such  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  through  a  competi- 
tive process.  Whenever  there  is  no  evidence 
of  improved  quality  of  service  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  another  bidder,  a  pro- 
vider of  services  who  received  funds  under 
title  VII  of  the  Older  Amencans  Act  of  1965 
as  in  effect  on  September  29,  1978,  shall  be 
given  preference. ". 

A  VAILABIUTY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE 

"Sec.  15.  Sums  appropriated  under  section 
207  of  the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981  obligation  and 
expenditure  shall  remain  available  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

LOW-INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE: 
PROGRAM 

"Sec  16.  Section  260312)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Budget  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'X2)  the  term  "household'  means  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals  who  are 
living  together  as  one  economic  unit  for 
whom  residential  energy  is  customarily  pur- 
chased in  common  or  who  make  undesignat- 
ed payments  for  energy  in  the  form  of  rent;". 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  ORANT 

"Sec.  17.  (a)(1)  Section  673(1)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follotoing  new  sentence:  "The  term,  'eligible 
entity'  includes  any  limited  purpose  agency 
designated  under  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunty  Act  of  1964  for  fiscal  year  1981 
which  served  the  general  purposes  of  a  com- 
munity action  agency  under  title  II  of  such 
Act,  unless  such  designated  agency  lost  its 
designation  under  title  II  of  such  Act  as  a 
result  of  a  failure  to  comply  unth  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act,  and  any  grantee  which  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  under  section 
221  or  section  222(aX4)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  in  fiscal  year  1981. ". 

(2)  Section  675(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall  provide 
to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State 
appropriate  informution  regarding  desig- 
nated limited  purpose  agencies  and  grantees 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  673(1).  No  eligible  entity 
which  receives  funds  for  a  project  or  activity 
under  clause  (2)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection  may 
receive  funds  otherwise  available  under  this 
subtitle  for  that  project  or  activity. ". 

(b)  Section  675(c)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  a  comma  after  "directly". 

(c)  Section  682(b)(4)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  is  arnend- 
ed  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  to  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farm  worker  organizations,  or  to  both 
such  entities  and  such  organizations". 

AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  liSS 

"Sec.  18.  Section  439(1)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  priority  established  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  by  section  3466  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  191)  shall  not  establish  a 


priority  over  the  indebtedness  of  the  Asso- 
ciation issued  or  incurred  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill 

Carl  D.  Perkins,  , 
Mario  Biaggi,       I 
Ike  Andrews,        ' 
Baltasar  Corrada, 
Pat  Williams, 
William  R.  Ratchford, 
John  Ashbrook, 
Tom  Coleman, 
Thomas  E.  Petri, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
Jeremiah  Denton, 
Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 
Dan  Quatle, 
Tom  Eagleton, 
Howard  M.  MetzenbauM, 
Edward  Kennedy, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint- Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1086)  to  extend  and  revise  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

PURPOSE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Senate  bill 

The   Senate   bill   makes   clear  that   any 
amendments  or  repeals  contained  in  this 
Act  are  amendments  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  adds  "education  and  train- 
ing" to  the  list  of  objectives  of  the  Act. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

definitions 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  defini- 
tion section  to  add  "the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands"  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "State". 
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Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  receeds. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  definitions 
section  so  that  the  definitions  of  "Indian 
Tribe"  and  "tribal  organizations"  do  not 
apply  to  grants  for  Indian  tribes  under  title 
VI  of  the  Act. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conjerence  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

administration  on  aging 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  the 
Commission  on  Aging  be  responsible  direct- 
ly to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  rather  than  directly  to  the  "Office 
of  the  Secretary". 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  amends  section 
201(a)  by  identifying  those  functions  of  the 
Commissioner  which  may  not  be  delegated 
to  any  other  officer  not  directly  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner,  including  policymak- 
ing, programmatic,  regcional,  fiscal,  adminis- 
trative, and  personnel  responsibilities. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

functions  of  administration 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  changes  the  head- 
ing of  section  202  of  the  Act  from  "Func- 
tions of  Administration"  to  "Functions  of 
Commissioner". 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  or  officials  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  who  perform 
common  budget,  personnel,  legislative, 
grants  management,  and  policy  and  plan- 
ning functions  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  By  "common" 
functions  the  conferees  mean  only  those 
functions,  primarily  administrative  in 
nature,  which  are  a  part  of  overall  Depart- 
mental structure  and  are  necessary  for  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  fulfill  his  or  her  De- 
partment-wide responsibilities  in  the 
budget,  personnel,  legislative,  grants-man- 
agement and  policy  and  planning  areas. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  amends  section 
202(a)  of  the  Act  to  identify  the  duties  and 
functions  listed  in  the  section  as  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Commissioner  rather 
than  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  modifies  the  existing  sec- 
tion 202(a)(1)  requirement  that  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  maintain  active  review 
and  comment  over  all  federal  policies  effect- 
ing the  elderly  to  specify  that  such  review 
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and  comment  is  only  required  when  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  to  do  so  will 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Commissioner  will  continue  to 
review  and  comment  on  all  major  policy  de- 
velopments, including  those  regarding  com- 
munity health  and  social  services  develop- 
ments, affecting  the  elderly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  resources  at  the  disposil 
of  the  Commissioner  are  too  limited  to 
allow  him/her  to  review  and  comment  on  all 
federal  policies  which  affect  the  elderly  re- 
gardless of  the  magnitude  of  their  degree  of 
impact. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  strikes  "serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse" from  the  list  of  functions  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  biU 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  require- 
ment that  the  Commissioner  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  achieve  coordination 
of  activities  carried  out  or  assisted  by  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  federal  government  with  respect  to 
the  collection,  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relevant  to  older  per- 
sons. 
Conjerence  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  adds  education 
and  training  programs  to  the  list  of  pro- 
grams which  the  Administration  shall  assist 
in  establishing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  eld- 
erly. 
Conjerence  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  tnll 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Commissioner  review  and  comment 
on  all  departmental  regulations  and  policies 
regarding  community  health  and  social  serv- 
ice development  for  the  elderly.  Such  com- 
ment and  review  would  instetwl  be  permis- 
sive. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Commissioner  will  continue  to 
review  and  comment  on  all  major  policy  de- 
velopments, including  those  regarding  com- 
munity health  and  social  services  develop- 
ments, affecting  the  elderly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioner  are  too  limited  to 
allow  him/her  to  review  and  comment  on  all 
federal  policies  which  affect  the  elderly  re- 
gardless of  the  magnitude  of  their  degree  of 
impact. 


Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  requirement 
that  Commissioner  advise,  consult,  and  co- 
operate with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  department  whose  programs 
affect  the  elderly.  Authority  for  such  activi- 
ties would  instead  be  permissive. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Commissioner  will  continue  to 
review  and  comment  on  all  major  policy  de- 
velopments. Including  those  regarding  com- 
munity health  and  social  services  develop- 
ments, affecting  the  elderly  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  conferees  un- 
derstand that  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioner  are  too  limited  to 
allow  him/her  to  review  and  comment  on  all 
federal  policies  which  affect  the  elderly  re- 
gardless of  the  magnitude  of  their  degree  of 
impact. 

federal  coitncil  on  the  aging 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  modifies  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  CouncU  on 
Aging  meet  "not  less  than  four  times  a 
year"  to  specify  that  the  CouncU  shall  meet 
■at  least  quarterly". 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  authorizes  $200,000,  $212,000, 
and  $223,812  for  the  Federal  Council  on 
Aging  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984, 
respectively. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes 
$200,000  for  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983,  and 
1984. 

Conjerence  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $214,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $228,900  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 

administration 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  modifies  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that  "funds  authorized 
under  this  section  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commissioner". 

Conjerence  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

contracting  and  grant  authority 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  restriction  that  recipients  of  a  grant  or 
contract  under  the  Act  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  profit-making  organiza- 
tion only  where  such  organization  demon-  . 
strates  clear  superiority  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  services  delivered. 
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Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes.  This  restriction  was 
eliminated  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiation  Act  of  1981. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  COOPERATION 

Senate  biU 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  adds  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  the  list  of  agencies 
with  which  the  Commission  may  coordinate. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

DETINITIOHS  POR  TITLE  III 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  adds  boarding 
homes,  as  defined  in  Section  1616(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  the  definition  of 
long-term  care  facility  for  purposes  of  the 
nursing  home  ombudsman  program. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  add  a  new 
paragraph  to  Section  302  defining  "educa- 
tion and  training  service". 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AirrHORIZATION  or  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
III  PROGRAMS 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  $280,000,000. 
(301,000,000.  and  $322,500,000  for  support- 
ive services  under  Part  B  for  fiscal  years 
1982, 1983.  and  1984,  respectively. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes 
$308,000,000  for  supportive  services  under 
Part  B  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
and  1984. 
CoTtference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$306,000,000.  $327,400,000.  and  $350,300,000 
for  supportive  services  under  Part  B  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984,  respective- 
ly. 
Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  $360,000,000, 
$376,000,000.  and  $396,000,000  for  both  the 
congregate  and  home-delivered  nutrition 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984.  respectively. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes 
$319,100,000  for  congregate  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  "such  simis 
as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
and  1984.  and  $60,000,000  for  home-deliv- 
ered meals  programs  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  and  1984. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$319,100,000.  $341,400,000.  and  $365,300,000 
for  congregate  nutrition  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  respectively. 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$60,000,000.  $64,200,000.  and  $68,700,000  for 
home-delivered  meal  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  respectively. 


ALLOTMENT,  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  State  agency 
to  reserve  such  amount  as  it  determines  to 
be  adequate  from  its  supportive  services  al- 
lotment to  conduct  an  effective  ombudsman 
program. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

STATE  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Senate  bta 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  requirement 
that  a  State  agency  on  aging  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective and  visible  advocate  for  the  elderly 
by  reviewing  and  commenting  upon  all 
State  plans,  budgets,  and  policies  which 
affect  the  elderly. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  authorizes  a  State,  which 
on  or  before  October  1,  1980,  had  func- 
tioned as  a  single  planning  and  service  area, 
to  designate  one  or  more  additional  plan- 
ning and  service  areas  within  the  State  to  be 
administered  by  an  area  agency  (or  agen- 
cies) on  aging.  The  State  agency  would  be 
required  to  continue  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  an  area  agency  on  aging  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  State. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  requirement 
that  a  State  agency  provide  a  hearing,  upon 
request,  to  a  unit  of  general  purpose  local 
government  having  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more  which  makes  an  application  to  the 
State  agency  to  be  designated  as  a  planning 
and  service  area. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AREA  PLANS 

Senate  biU 

The  Senate   bill   requires   that   an   area 
agency  develop  a  plan  for  a  two-  three-  or 
four-year  period,  rather  than  a  three-year 
period. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  expect  that  this  change  will 
not  effect  existing  requirements  for  annual 
evaluation  and  monitoring  of  area  plans  by 
the  State  agency. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  a  State  spend  50  percent  of 
its  part  B  supportive  services  funds  on 
access,  in-home  and  legal  services.  The 
Senate  bill  would  require  instead  that  an 
area  plan  have  an  effective  system  for  the 
delivery  of  such  services. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  a  State  spend  50  percent  of 


its  supportive  services  funds  on  access.  In- 
home  and  legal  services.  The  House  amend- 
ment would  require  instead  that  "an  ade- 
quate portion"  of  area  plan  funds  be  spent 
on  such  services. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  deletion  of  the  existing  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  an  area  agency's  funds  be 
spent  on  the  three  priority  supportive  serv- 
ices reflects  the  managers  recognition  that 
the  strict  percentage  requirement  reduced 
local  flexibility  and  created  administrative 
difficulties.  However,  the  managers  empha- 
size that  the  new  requirement  that  an  "ade- 
quate portion"  of  each  area  agency's  sup- 
portive service  allotment  be  spent  on  the 
three  priority  services  is  not  intended  to 
reduce  support  for  the  priority  services  or  to 
allow  funding  of  these  services  that  is  de 
minimus. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amenu^i  the  requirement 
that  the  area  agency  monitor,  evaluate,  and 
comment  upon  all  policies,  programs,  hear- 
ings, levies,  and  community  actions  which 
will  affect  the  elderly,  by  requiring  such  ac- 
tivities "to  the  extent  feasible". 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires,  rather  than  per- 
mits, a  State  to  waive  a  requirement  that 
area  plans  develop  an  effective  system  for 
the  delivery  of  access,  in-home,  and  legal 
services,  if  the  agency  demonstrates  that 
services  already  being  furnished  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  need  in  the  area. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  a  conforming 
amendment. 

STATE  PLANS 

Senate  bill 

The   Senate   bill   requires   that   a  State 
agency  develop  a  plan  for  a  two-,  three-,  or 
four-year,  rather  than  a  three-year  period. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  expect 
that  this  change  will  not  effect  existing  re- 
quirements for  annual  evaluation  and  moni- 
toring of  State  plans  by  the  Commissioner. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  allows  nutrition 
services  to  be  made  available  to  handi- 
capped or  disabled  persons  under  age  60 
who  reside  in  senior  citizens  centers  where 
meals  are  served. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  delete  "senior  citizens  centers"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "housing  facilities  occupied 
primarily  by  the  elderly". 
Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  307  to  re- 
quire that  each  nutrition  project  will  pro- 
vide meals  in  a  congregate  setting  or  home- 
delivered  meals  based  upon  a  determination 
of  need. 


House  amendment 

The   House   amendment  amends  section 
307  to  provide  that  the  State  plan  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  congregate  meals. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  eliminates  the  provision 
allowing  the  State  agency,  for  fiscal  years 
1979  and  1980  to  use  20  percent  of  their  nu- 
trition allotment  for  supportive  services  and 
substitutes  a  new  provision  allowing  nutri- 
tion project  volunteers  to  partake  in  the 
meals  program. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the 
provision  allowing  a  State  agency  for  fiscal 
years  1979  and  1980  to  use  20  percent  of 
their  nutrition  allotment  for  supportive 
services. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
insert  after  "meal"  the  first  time  it  appears 
",  on  the  same  basis  as  meals  are  provided  to 
elderly  participants,"  and  to  delete  every- 
thing after  "hours". 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  State 
agency  expend  for  home-delivered  meals  at 
least  the  same  percentage  expended  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  that  States  establish,  as  a 
goal,  the  ex[>enditure  of  IS  percent  of  nutri- 
tion funds  for  home-delivered  meals.  The 
Senate  bill  requires  the  Commissioner  to 
waive  the  1981  maintenance-of-effort  re- 
quirement if  the  Commissioner  finds  that  it 
would  place  a  significant  burden  on  the 
SUte. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  each  State  plan 
to  provirtp  procedures  imder  which  support- 
ive and  nutrition  service  providers  may  es- 
tablish suggested  scales  for  participant  con- 
tributions and  would  require  that  such  con- 
tributions be  used  to  provide  authorized 
supportive  and  nutrition  services  which  ben- 
efit a  majority  of  program  participants. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
that  charges  under  existing  law  be  used  for 
access  to  meals  when  deemed  appropriate. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  delete  the  House  amendment  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  facilitate  access  to  such 
meals,  and  to  provide  other  supportive  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  nutrition  services". 
Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  States  spend  one  percent  or 
$20,000  of  their  supportive  services  money, 
whichever  is  greater,  to  operate  a  nursing 
home  ombudsman  program. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  provides  that 
State  plans  ensure  that  area  agencies  may 
enter  Into  grants  and  contracts  with  provid- 
ers of  education  and  training  services. 


Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  a  technical 
amendment.  The  conferees  intend  that  sec- 
tion 307(a)(14KAKiv)  be  in  no  way  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  facility  re- 
ferred to  by  that  clause  for  any  voluntary, 
nondenomlnational  practice  which  is  strict- 
ly incidental  to  activities  carried  out 
through  the  use  of  funds  received  under 
this  Act. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  existing  au- 
thority for  transfer  between  congregate  and 
home-delivered  meals. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

Senate  recedes. 
SenaUbiU 

The  Senate  bill  clarifies  that  each  nutri- 
tion project  will  provide  meals  in  a  congre- 
gate setting,  or  home-delivered  meals  based 
upon  a  determination  of  need. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
State  plan  give  primary  consideration  to 
serving  congregate  meals,  except  that  an 
area  agency  may  provide  for  home-delivered 
meals  based  upon  a  determination  of  need 
without  requiring  that  the  service  provided 
also  provide  congregate  meals. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  each  area 
agency     providing     for     congregate     meal 
projects  will  also  provide  for  home-delivered 
meal  projects. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  biU 

The    Senate    bill    clarifies    that    section 
307(aK13)(D)  with  respect  to  the  location  of 
nutrition  services  applies  to  meals  served  in 
a  congregate  setting. 
House  amendment 

No  provision 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
delete  everything  after  "furnished"  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  section 
307(aK13KD). 

The  modification  to  Section  307(aK13KD) 
is  intended  to  clarify  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  location  of  congregate  meal  sites.  It 
is  in  no  way  intended  to  alter  the  nature  of 
or  disrupt  any  aspect  of  the  vital  element  of 
personal  contact  in  the  home-delivered 
meals  program. 

AVAILABILITY  OP  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  specifies  that  funds  avail- 
able for  commodities  are  limited  by  the  au- 
thorizations in  section  311  and  eliminates 
the  reference  to  the  donation  of  commod- 
ities in  the  three  fiscal  years  succeeding 
1979  and  refers  instead  to  "each  fiscal  year 
thereafter". 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  changes  the  refer- 
ence from  three  to  six  succeeding  years. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 


Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  purchase 
high-protein  foods,  meat,  and  meat  alterna- 
tives for  distribution  to  nutrition  projects 
with  funds  appropriated  under  section  311 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  before  October  1, 
1981. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  retains  the  provi- 
sion and  changes  the  reference  to  October  1, 
1981  to  October  1,  1984. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provides  specific  authori- 
zations for  the  commodities  program: 
$93,200,000,  $100,000,000  and  $105,000,000 
for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  respec- 
tively, and  provides  that  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  per  meal  reimbursement  au- 
thorized exceeds  the  authorization  for  the 
commodities  program  for  that  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  per  meal  re- 
imbursement. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
add  after  specified  authorizations  for  each 
fiscal  year,  "or  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  level  of  reimbursement 
for  the  number  of  meals  served  under  this 
program  In  fiscal  year  1981". 

SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  provision  that 
the  Commissioner  make  grants  to  states  for 
the  provision  of  supportive  services  and  in- 
cludes Instead  a  provision  specifjong  that 
each  state  having  an  approved  plan  carry 
out  a  program  for  social  services. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  would  add  as  an  allowable 
supportive  service  the  installation  of  securi- 
ty devices  and  structural  modL'ications  of 
residences  to  prevent  unlawful  entry. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  also  include 
the  provision  of  security  personnel  to  pre- 
vent unlawful  entry  into  residences. 

Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes 
Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  would  add  as  an  allowable 
supportive  service  services  to  encourage  em- 
ployment. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  add  as  an 
allowable  supportive  service  the  Senior  Op- 
portunities and  Services  program. 
Conference  agreement 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  provision  that 
the  Commissioner  make  grants  to  the  states 
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for  the  provision  of  nutrition  projects  and 
includes  instead  provisions  specifying  that 
each  state  having  an  approved  plan  carry 
out  a  program  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  nutrition  projects. 
House  amendTnent 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  Inll 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  would  change  the 
Part  B  heading  from  "Social  Services"  to 
"Senior  Centers  and  Supportive  Services". 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
insert  "Supportive  Services  and  Senior  Cen- 
ters" in  lieu  of  "Senior  Centers  and  Sup- 
portive Services".  Report  language  would 
read,  "The  conferees  wish  to  clarify  that  no 
sut>stantive  change  is  intended  by  this 
amendment  and  no  new  regulations  are  re- 
quired." 

CONCEKNS  REGARDING  CERTAIN  STATES 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  23  sUtes  in- 
cluding. California.  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan.  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri  and  Puerto  Rico  have  regis- 
tered Increases  in  their  total  number  of  per- 
sons age  60  and  over  between  1979-1980. 
However,  these  increases  will  not  translate 
into  an  Increase  in  those  given  state's  per- 
centage of  elderly  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional total  after  increases  in  the  other  39 
states  are  taken  into  consideration.  Conse- 
quently, these  23  states,  despite  having 
more  older  citizens,  will  not  receive  any  in- 
crease in  their  allocation  under  Title  III, 
and  could  lose  funds  even  if  appropriations 
are  not  decreased. 

The  Conferees  are  concerned  that  many 
of  these  23  states  may  be  forced  to  reduce 
services  under  the  OAA  In  FY  1982.  There- 
fore, the  Conferees  strongly  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
where  feasible,  act  affirmatively  to  avert  re- 
ductions in  services  below  those  provided  in 
FY  1981.  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  effort  to 
address  this  critical  problem,  permit  a  distri- 
bution of  funds  available  under  Section 
206<g)  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  to  all 
states,  particularly  those  states  facing  immi- 
nent service  reductions,  and  such  allocation 
of  funds  should  be  made  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  To  that 
end,  the  Conferees  suggest  that  the  Secre- 
tary consider  using  the  setaside  one  percent 
under  Section  206(g)  of  the  Act  in  order  to 
address  this  problem. 

The  Conferees  would  not  expect  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  this  recommendation 
unless  appropriations  are  at  least  equal  to 
fiscal  year  1981  Levels. 

TRAINING  AND  RECROITING  PERSONNEL  FOR  THE 
FIELD  OF  AGING 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Commission- 
er to  collect  and  disseminate  research  find- 
ings, eliminates  a  reference  to  the  Clearing 
House,  and  eliminates  the  requirement  for  a 
study  of  rural/urban  differences. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  repeals  the  Train- 
ing section  suid  includes  instead  general  au- 
thority for  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  recruiting  and  train- 
ing personnel  in  the  field  of  aging. 


Conference  agreement 
The  Senate  recedes. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOFMENT  PROJECTS 

Senate  Inll 

The  Senate  bill  deletes  the  special  consid- 
eration of  certain  demonstration  projects 
and  adds  new  demonstration  projects.  Fur- 
ther the  Senate  bill  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  report  to  the  Congress  upon  com- 
pletion of  long-term  care  demonstration 
projects. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  specif- 
ic areas  of  special  consideration  in  the  exist- 
ing demonstrations  section  and  includes  in- 
stead general  authority  for  the  Commission- 
er to  fund  demonstration  projects,  including 
projects  related  to  long-term  care,  special 
housing  needs,  and  rural  transportation. 
The  House  amendment  also  allows  the  Com- 
missioner to  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
agency  or  organization  under  long-term  care 
demonstration  projects  and  eliminates  the 
authority  for  manpower  training  grants. 
CcT.ference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
substitute  Senate's  language  in  section  12 
for  Section  422  of  the  House  amendment, 
and  to  amend  Section  12  by  inserting  after 
"to"  the  second  time  it  appears  "(I)  meet 
the  special  health  care  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly." This  will  be  followed  by  the  text  of  Sec- 
tion 424  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. Subsections  (bXl)  through  (b)(7)  will 
be  renumbered  accordingly. 

Although  the  managers  deleted  the  sepa- 
rate authorization  for  mental  health  dem- 
onstration projects  and  placed  it  within  the 
general  demonstration  authority,  the  man- 
agers wish  to  emphasize  their  intent  that 
mental  health  demonstration  projects  are  to 
receive  a  high  funding  priority  under  title 

rv. 

DISCRETIONARY  PROJECTS 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Commission- 
er to  award  grants  and  contracts  to  support 
pro  bono  or  reduced  fee  legal  services  and 
by  eliminating  authority  for  projects  for 
legal  research,  technical  assistance,  training 
and  information  dissemination  and  by  elimi- 
nating $5,000,000  set-aside  for  the  section. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  repeals  the  entire 
section. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
add  a  new  Sec.  423  (as  follows)  and  renum- 
bering subsequent  sections. 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  in  order  to— 

(1)  provide  support  activities  to  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging  providing,  develop- 
ing, or  supporting  legal  services  to  older  in- 
dividuals; and 

(2)  support  demonstration  projects  to 
expand  or  improve  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  older  individuals  with  s(x:ial  or 
economic  need. 

(b)  Any  grants  or  contracts  entered  into 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  requirements  of  section 
307(a)(15)  are  met." 

In  deleting  the  specific  setaside  for  the 
Legal  Services  Demonstration  Projects  but 
making  it  a  mandatory  authority,  the  man- 
agers do  not  intend  that  a  pro  rata  reduc- 
tion, based  on  the  overall  reduction  of  title 
IV  funds,  necessarily  be  applied  to  this  sec- 


tion. The  amount  of  funding  for  legal  serv- 
ices demonstration  projects  is  discretionary 
with  the  Commissioner.  The  managers  also 
wish  to  stress  their  belief  that  all  legal  serv- 
ices projects  should  work  to  strengthen  pro 
bono  and  reduced  fee  efforts  of  the  private 
bar  in  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the 
elderly. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  TRAINING,  RESEARCH,  AND 
DISCRETIONARY  PROJECTS 

Senate  bill 

The   Senate   bill   authorizes   $23,200,000, 
$24,700,000,  and  $26,120,000  for  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984  respectively. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes 
$23,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  'such 
sums"  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  The 
House  amendment  also  expands  the  existing 
prohibition  of  transfer  of  funds  to  "any 
office  or  other  authority  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment". 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$23,200,000,  $24,800,000,  and  $26,600,000  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  respective- 
ly. With  regard  to  the  House  amendment 
expanding  the  existing  prohibition  of  fund 
transfers,  the  Senate  recedes.  The  conferees 
clearly  do  not  intend  this  amendment  to 
preclude  cooperative  agreements  entered 
into  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner. 

IfULTIDISCIPLINARY  CENTERS  OF  GERONTOLOGY 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  ex- 
isting section  on  gerontology  centers  and 
substitutes  general  authority  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  fund  such  centers. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner give  special  emphasis  to  funding  dem- 
onstration projects  for  mental  health  serv- 
ices and  specifies  that  no  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated to  carry  out  such  projects  if  funds  are 
appropriated  for  section  204  of  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  "such 
sums"  for  a  new  section  entitled  "Special 
Projects  in  Mental  Health  Care". 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  and  the  House  recede.  Issue 
covered  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

PAYMENTS  OF  GRANTS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  au- 
thority for  the  Commissioner  to  make 
multi-categorical  grants  under  Title  IV. 

Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  repeals  section  401 
through  404,  related  to  training,  and  section 
425,  related  to  utility  and  home  heating 
costs  demonstration  projects. 
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Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  retain  section  425. 

C»MMITNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  eliminates  references  to 
serving    persons    with    "poor    employment 
prospects". 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  use  at  least  1  percent  of  the  funds 
under  Title  V  to  conduct  experimental 
projects  concerning  placement  of  partici- 
pants with  private  business  concerns.  The 
Senate  bill  further  requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  and  demonstration 
program,  and  report  to  Congress.  Further, 
the  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  BIS  lower  living  standard  to 
determine  eligibility  for  demonstration  pro- 
gram participants. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
(1)  to  add  "states"  after  "such  agreements 
with".  (2)  to  add  at  the  end  of  (eKl)  "The 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
assure  equitable  geographic  distribution  of 
projects  authorized  by  the  subsection.",  (3) 
to  amend  (4)  to  read:  "For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  'eligible  Individual'  means 
any  individual  who  is  55  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  has  an  income  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  intermediate  level  BLS  Re- 
tired Couples  Budget'  determined  annually 
by  the  Secretary,  and  (4)  to  establish  a  ceil- 
ing of  3  jjercent  of  the  funds  under  Title  V 
to  be  used  for  these  experimental  projects. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  45  per- 
cent of  the  excess  amounts  appropriated 
above  the  1978  hold-harmless  level  would  be 
awarded,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  assure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  activities  among 
states  based  on  the  number  of  Individuals 
aged  55  and  over. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  strong- 
ly reemphasize  that  the  statutory  formula 
for  distribution  of  title  V  funds,  as  codified 
in  the  1978  Older  American  Act  Amend- 
ments, and  extended  for  three  years  under 
this  Act,  is  the  manner  in  which  title  V 
funds  shall  be  distributed  between  the 
States  and  National  Contractors.  Efforts  to 
distort  this  formula  through  other  legisla- 
tive vehicles  clearly  violate  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  this  Act. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  this 
amendment  applies  to  the  distribution  of 
funds  among  States,  not  within  individual 
States.  Further,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  con- 
ferees that  in  awarding  contracts  under  title 
V,  the  Secretary  take  all  steps  necessary  to 
avoid  any  disruption  in  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  program  and  in  the  contin- 
ued employment  of  older  workers  being 
served  by  the  program. 
Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  clarifies  that  the  55  per- 
cent of  the  excess  over  the  1978  hold-harm- 


less level  be  allotted  "to  the  wpropriate 
public  agency  of  each  State". 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  excess  be  allotted  to  the 
state  agency  on  aging. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
TITLE  V  PROGRAMS 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  biU  authorizes  $277,100,000, 
$293,726,000,  and  $308,706,000,  for  the  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  respective- 
ly. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes 
$277,100,000.  or  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  maintain  54.200  job  slots,  $293,726,000  or 
such  sums  as  are  necessasry  to  maintain 
54,200  job  slots,  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983 
respectively.  The  House  amendment  author- 
izes, "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1984". 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  authorizes 
$277,100,000  or  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  maintain  54,200  job  slots,  $296,500,000  or 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
54,200  job  slots,  and  $317,300,000  or  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  54.200  job 
slots,  for  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984, 
respectively. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  requires  that  title 
V  be  forward  funded. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

INDIAN  TRIBES 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  allows  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  be  expended  for 
nutrition  services  under  Title  VI  to  be  used 
for  supportive  services  when  the  need  for 
nutrition  services  is  being  met  from  other 
sources. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  each  tribal  orga- 
nization submitting  an   application   under 
Title  VI  to  notify  the  state  agency  of  such 
application. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TITLE 
VI 

Senate  bill 

The    Senate    bill    authorizes    $6,000,000, 
$6,400,000.  and  $6,800,000  for  Title  VI  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  respective- 
ly. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes 
$6,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984. 


Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreemt-nt  authorizes 
$6,500,000,  $7,000,000,  and  <7.5UU,000,  for 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  respective- 
ly. 

GRANTS  AUTHORIZED  UNDER  TITLE  VI 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amerCdmenf 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  age 
60  requirement  for  participation  under  this 
title. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  eliminates  the  re- 
quirement that  a  State's  allotment  under 
Title  III  be  reduced  by  the  amount  attribut- 
able to  the  Indians  being  served  under  Title 
VI. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

HOME  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  SERVICES 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  home  maintenance,  repair  services, 
and  housing  counseling  for  low  income  per- 
sons age  60  and  over. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

NUTRITION  GRANDFATHER  (HJkUSE 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  repeals  the  existing  grand- 
father   provision    for    former    Title    VII 
projects. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  retains  the  existing  grandfather  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  thereafter,  requires  that  all  nutri- 
tion contracts  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  that  where  there  is  no  evidence  of 
improved  quality  and  cost  effectiveness  on 
the  part  of  a  new  bidder,  the  existing  pro- 
vider who  was  receiving  funds  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  on 
September  30,  1978,  shall  be  given  prefer- 
ence. 

AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENC^E 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  in  fiscal  year  1981  remain  available 
for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  Agreement 

The  House  recedes.  The  Conferees  urge 
the  White  House  Conference  to  dispatch  to 
all  delegates  and  observers  the  complete 
and  unedited  report,  including  the  list  of 
recommendations,  for  their  ratification  or 
disapproval  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Confer- 
ees, if  needed,  will  conduct  regular  oversight 
of  activities  to  insure  that  the  mandate  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  as 
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sUted  in  Section  203(c)  of  PL  95-478  is  ful- 
fiUed. 

LOW-IHCOMK  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTAHCE  BLOCK 
GRANT 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  definition  of 
"household". 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes. 

COIOftrNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 

Senate  biU 

The  Senate  bill  amends  the  term  "elifrtble 
entity",  as  used  in  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  program,  to  Include  those  lim- 
ited purpose  agencies  that  perform  the 
functions  of  community  action  aigencies,  but 
which  are  not  technically  community  action 
agencies. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  amends  the  term 
"eligible  entity"  to  include  any  programs 
which  received  fimds  under  Section  221  or 
Section  222  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
expand  the  definition  of  "eligible  entity"  to 
include  those  grantees  which  received  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1981  under  Section  221  and 
Section  222(aH4).  and  to  provide  that  no 
grantee  which  receives  funds  for  a  particu- 
lar project  under  the  "pass-through"  for  eli- 
gible entities  be  eligible  for  funding  of  that 
project  under  the  remaining  10  percent  of 
funds  allocated  to  the  SUtes  or  under  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 681  of  the  Community  Services  Bloclc 
Grant  Act.  The  following  report  languages 
is  recommended:  "In  expanding  the  defini- 
tion of  eligible  entity',  which  applies  to 
fiscal  year  1982  only,  the  managers  empha- 
size that  those  grantees  which  received 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1981  under  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  and  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  "eligible  entity". 
should  receive  preference  for  funding  under 
the  10  percent  remaining  funds  available  to 
a  State.  Further,  in  including  the  restriction 
that  entities  which  receive  funds  for  a  proj- 
ect under  the  pass-through  may  not  receive 
funds  for  that  project  under  the  remaining 
10  percent  or  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
fund,  the  managers  do  not  intend  to  pre- 
clude application  on  the  part  of  the  poten- 
tial grantees  for  other  available  funds.  The 
restriction  applies  only  to  those  instances 
where  an  award  of  funds  for  a  particular 
project  has  been  made  under  the  pass- 
through." 
Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  provide  to  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  state  appropriate  informa- 
tion regarding  those  limited  purpose  agen- 
cies included  in  the  amended  definition  of 
"eligible  entities".  Further,  the  Senate  bill 
clarifies  that  non-profit  private  community 
organizations  may  receive  grants  directly. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  makes  a  similar 
clarifying  amendment  with  respect  to  direct 
funding  of  recipients  of  grants  under  the 
Act. 
Conference  agreement 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment  to 
require  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  provide  information  to 


states  as  to  all  grantees  covered  under  the 
term  'eligible  entity",  as  broadened  by  the 
conference  agreement. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  includes  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  organizations  in 
the  transition  provisions  under  the  Act. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes. 

STUDENT  LOAN  HARKETINC  ASSOCIATION 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  clarifying  the  status  of  creditors  of 
the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(Sallie  Mae)  in  the  event  of  a  financial  reor- 
ganization short  of  complete  bankruptcy 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Senate  recedes  with  an  amendment 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  amendment 
to  Indebtedness  of  Sallie  Mae  issued  or  in- 
curred on  or  before  September  30.  1982.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  clarify  that 
Indebtedness  of  Sallie  Mae  to  the  United 
States  shall,  in  all  cases  have  equal  priority 
with  other  indebtedness  of  Sallie  Mae.  re- 
gardless of  maturity,  so  long  as  such  other 
indebtedness  was  issued  or  incurred  on  or 
before  September  30.  1982.  Due  to  Sallie 
Mae's  extensive  borrowings  from  the  Feder- 
al Financing  Bank,  the  existence  of  a  Feder- 
al priority  for  such  borrowing  effectively 
precludes  Sallie  Mae  from  selling  its  debt 
obligations  in  the  public  capital  markets. 
The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  alleviate 
this  situation  by  placing  Sallie  Mae's  FFB 
debt  on  the  same  parity  with  other  Sallie 
Mae  debt  obligations.  The  conferees  recog- 
nize that  continuing  questions  exist  regard- 
ing the  operations  of  Sallie  Mae.  including 
questions  regarding  the  application  of  this 
amendment.  In  order  to  resolve  these  ques- 
tions, the  conferees  intend  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  during  the  next  year  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  regarding  Sallie  Mae. 
These  hearings  will  address  the  overall  op- 
erations of  Sallie  Mae.  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  new  Sallie  Mae  authorities  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  97-35. 

NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 
House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  au- 
thorizations for  the  Older  Americans  Volun- 
teer Programs  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  levels  established  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
Conference  agreement 
The  House  recedes. 

Casl  D.  Perkins, 

Mario  Biaggi. 

Ike  Andrews. 

Baltasar  Corrada, 

Pat  Williams. 

William  R.  Ratchford. 

John  Ashbrook, 

Tom  Coleman. 

Thomas  E.  Petri. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

Jeremiah  Denton, 

Gordon  J.  HimmsET, 


Dan  Quatle. 
Tom  Eagleton. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
Edward  Kennedy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  December  10  and  11, 
on  account  of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  WORTLEY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  after  5:45  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Broyhill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GmcAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VoLKMER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ros-TENKOWSKi,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  WiRTH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaPalce,  for  20  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 11. 

Mrs.  BoGCS,  for  30  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  during  debate  on  the 
continuing  resolution  today. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Napier  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Daub,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution  370. 

Mr.  Hahmerschmidt,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,920. 

Mr.  Kemp,  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  on  H.R.  4559  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VoLKMER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  MAVROtJLES. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  F^QUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shamansky. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mazzoli. 

Wyden. 

Breaux. 

Price. 
Mr.  Peyser. 
Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  English. 
Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  Ottingeh. 
Mr.  Bingham. 
Ms.  Perraro. 
Mr.  Luken. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3455.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  an0  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  3484.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  1098.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  prog^ram  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  I*resident's  recommendation  for  a 
waiver  of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natu- 
ral Gas  Trarisportation  Act  of  1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONKI31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  December  11,  1981,  at 
10  a.m. 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE  A  COM- 
MITTEE PROM  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

December  10, 1981. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 
Pursuant  to  section  21(b)(2)(B)  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  57a- 
l(bK2)(B)),  I,  James  T.  Broyhill, 
move  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  178),  entitled  "A  concur- 
rent resolution  disapproving  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  trade  regula- 
tion rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles,"  which  was  referred  to 
said  committee  September  11,  1981,  in 
support  of  which  motion  the  under- 
signed Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives affix  their  signatures,  to 
wit: 

1.  James  T.  Broyhill. 

2.  Cleve  Benedict. 

3.  Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr. 

4.  William  E.  Dannemeyer. 

5.  Eugene  Johnston. 

6.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

7.  Tom  Hagedom. 

8.  Ed  Weber. 

9.  James  V.  Hansen. 

10.  Ed  Bethune. 

11.  JoeSkeen. 

12.  Jim  Dunn. 

13.  Ron  Marlenee. 

14.  Thomas  F.  Hartnett. 

15.  Robert  E.  Badham. 

16.  Carroll  A.  Campbell.  Jr. 

17.  John  L.  Napier. 

18.  Ken  Kramer. 

19.  Toby  Roth. 

20.  Bob  Whittaker. 

21.  Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 

22.  Bill  Emerson. 

23.  Tom  Loeffler. 

24.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
6?. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


John.  H.  Rousselot. 

Norman  D.  Shumway. 

Robert  S.  Walker. 

Jack  Fields. 

David  Michael  Staton. 

Hank  Brown. 

Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon. 

Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Bill  Hendon. 

James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

Gene  Taylor. 

Bill  Frenzel. 

Tom  Corcoran. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

Phil  Gramm. 

Larry  McDonald. 

Larry  J.  Hopkins. 

Eugene  V.  Atkinson. 

Clarence  E.  Miller. 

Hsu-old  Rogers. 

John  J.  Rhodes. 

Wayne  Grisham. 

James  M.  Collins. 

W.  Henson  Moore. 

G.  William  Whitehurst. 

W.  G.  (BiU)  Hefner. 

Denny  Smith. 

Larry  E.  Craig. 

Clint  Roberts. 

Dan  Lungren. 

Thomas  J.  Tauke. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

Jerry  Lewis. 

Newt  Gingrich. 

Earl  Hutto. 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

L.  H.  Fountain. 

Wendell  Bailey. 

EHdon  Rudd. 

Prank  R.  Wolf. 

John  Hiler. 

Gary  A.  Lee. 

Guy  V.  Molinari. 

George  C.  Wortley. 

Bob  McENiren. 

Judd  Gregg. 

Harold  S.  Sawyer. 

Jim  Jeffries. 

Trent  Lott. 

Cooper  Evans. 

Pat  Roberts. 

John  LeBoutillier. 

Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Dick  Cheney. 

Philip  M.  Crane. 

Charles  Pashayan.  Jr. 

Marvin  Leath. 

Ken  Holland. 

Raymond  J.  McGrath. . 

Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

William  Carney. 

Mickey  Edwards. 

George  Hansen. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2667.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  systems 
safety  plan  for  improving  the  management 
of  railroad  safety  programs,  pursuant  to  sec- 
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tion  16(c)  of  Public  Law  96-423:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2668.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting an  order  of  the  Commission  staying  the 
effective  date  of  a  new  license  for  Project 
No.  176.  Escondido  Mutual  Water  Co..  city 
of  Escondido.  Calif.,  and  Vista  Irrigation 
District,  pending  completion  of  judicisU 
review,  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2669.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2670.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  changes  in  an  ex- 
isting records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2671.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  an 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981  on  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  Federal  real  property  for 
historic  monument  purposes,  pursuant  to 
section  203(o)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2672.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  NASA  for  the 
period  ending  September  30,  1981,  pursuant 
to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2673.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief. 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Re- 
tirement Annuity  Plan  for  Employees  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  cov- 
ering calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 121(a)(2)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2674.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  of  the  organization  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


of  shared  support  services  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  (Rept.  No.  97-380).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  inadequate 
control  over  Government  material  fur- 
nished to  DOD  contractors  (Rept.  No.  97- 
381).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4926.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire,  by 
purchase  or  condemnation,  such  interests  in 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  minerals  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  as 
are  needed  for  Skiatook  Lake,  Okla..  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-382,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1119.  A  bill  to  correct  the 
boundary  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-383).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3799.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical  malpractice 
actions  and  proceedings  resulting  from  fed- 
erally authorized  National  Guard  training 
activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-384,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  5125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
final  settlement  of  certain  claims  against 
Czechoslovakia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-385).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1086.  (Rept.  No.  97- 
386).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5021.  A  bill  to  extend  the  date 
for  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Wartime  Relo- 
cation and  Intenunent  of  Civilians  (Rept. 
No.  97-378).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4564.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
uniform  Federal  system  for  management, 
protection,  and  utilization  of  the  results  of 
federally  sponsored  scientific  and  techno- 
logical research  and  development;  and  to 
further  the  public  interest  of  the  United 
States  domestically  and  abroad,  and  for 
other  related  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-379,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  administration 


PUBLIC  BIUUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  5158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  revise  provisions  of 
the  act  relating  to  telecommunications,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  5159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  tax  imposed  on  produc- 
ers of  coal,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  5160.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  voluntary  label- 
ing of  food  for  sodium  content,  and  for 
other  purf)oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENEDICT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Seiberling.     and     Mr.     Young     of 
Alaska): 
H.R.  5161.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest.  W. 
Va.,  as  wilderness;  and  to  designate  manage- 
ment of  certain  lands  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  5162.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  and  submit  a  "State 
of  the  Parks"  report  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  economic 
relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance  for  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   CON  ABLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Shannon): 
H.R.  5164.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain museums  will  not  be  treated  as  private 
foundations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  5165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  provisions  enacted  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hettel): 
H.R.  5166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  sales 
of  fuel  for  use  in  a  taxicab  exempt  from  tax, 
to  make  permanent  the  provision  for  refund 
of  taxes  paid  on  the  sale  of  fuel  for  use  in  a 
taxicab,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  iby  re«uesti: 
H.R.  5167.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  certain  former  and  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  file  annual  re- 
ports with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  their 
employment  by  defense  contractors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Daub): 
H.R.  5168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Fsnerally 
that  benefits  thereunder  may  bf  paid  to 
aliens  only  after  they  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and  to  impose  further  re- 
strictions on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  such  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5169.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  thrift  institutions,  to  protect  de- 
positors and  creditors  of  such  institutions, 
and  for  other  purjxwes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.   5170.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of   the  United  States  and   the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  expedite  the  interna- 
tional transmission  of  business  documents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hagedorn. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  abortion;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself, 
Mr.  SoLARz.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Morphy,  Mr. 

COURTER,     Ms.     MiKULSKI,     Mr.     La- 

Falce,  Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado.  Mr.  Bedeix,  Mr.  Recula, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Ottinger,   Mr.   Fish,   Mr.   Oilman. 


Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  KOGOVSEK,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  San- 
TiNi.   Mr.   Smith   of  Alabama,   Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lent.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Al- 
bosta,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,   Mr.   Benjamin.   Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.    Blanchard,    Mr.    Boland.    Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  John 
L.  Burton.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  William 
J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Ford 
of    Michigan,    Mr.    Forsythe.    Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.   Mr.   Gore.   Mr.   Howard,   Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Sabo,   Mr.   Scheuer,   Mr.   ScHtniER. 
Mr.  Shamansky.  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Moftett,  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
Archer.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Carman): 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of   the   Soviet   Union   should   respect   the 
rights  of  its  citizens  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion and  to  emigrrate,  and  that  these  mat- 
ters should  be  among  the  issues  raised  at 
the  38th  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  Geneva  in 
February  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  14  of  each  year  as  "Francis  Scott 
Key  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  234.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the  Feder- 
al Income  tax  deduction  for  Interest  paid  on 
a  residential  mortgage;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.         

By  Mr.  CROCKETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoNYERS): 
H.  Res.  300.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  provide  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  certain  information  con- 
cerning the  pending  extradition  proceedings 
against  Zlad  Abu  Eain;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  5171.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Garfield  County.  Colo.,  to  Ralph  D.  and 
Connie  V.  Hubbell,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  5172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgar 
Gilardl  Herrera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Rerelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  5174.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Ruth.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  5175.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mona 
Hardee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Patman. 

H.R.  517:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  983:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  1170:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Carman. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Chappie. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
Wyden,  and  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  3360:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  3614:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Waicpler,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Napier.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Rose, 
and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  4154:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  4184:  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Bedell, 
Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota, 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  McCollum.  and  Mr.  Grisham. 

H.R.  4326:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dymally.  and  Mr. 

GiNN. 

H.R.  4467:  Mr.  Deckaro  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  4576:  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  4640:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Jeffries,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  4645:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  4776:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Jaices  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict. Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Siuander.  Mrs. 
Bouquard.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Grisham,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4790:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  4897:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  4902:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  4930:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  4957:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  SmmwAY.  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.J.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Albosta  and  Mr.  Writ- 
ten. 

H.J.  Res.  294:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness. Mr.  Gradison,  Mrs.  Roukema,  and  Mr. 
Broomfield. 

H.J.  Res.  334;  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

H.J.  Res.  348:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mrs.  Boccs.  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Eb*erson.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  P'renzel.  Mr.  Ging- 


rich. Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hace 
DORN,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Napier,  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA,  Mr.  -  Pashayan,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  I4r. 
Zablocki. 

H.J.  Res.  350:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.J.  Res.  352:  Mr.  La<k>marsino,  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Brod- 
head, Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  DeNardis,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Cour- 
ter,  Mr.  E^DGAR,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Mad- 
igan, Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Pennsylvjmia.  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  LeBoittillier.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  2Ublocki.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Weber  of  Miimesota,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Bctler,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kemp,  Jdr. 
E}vANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Stangeland, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Bitr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Nelligan,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Philip  Burton, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Panet- 
TA,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Bethune, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  353:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr. 
D'Amoxtrs.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mad- 
igan, Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Ginn, 
Mr.  Matsot,  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Hoyer.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  RiNALoo.  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr.  Shamansky. 

H.J.  Res.  363:  iAx.  Ratchford. 
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H.J.  Res.  365:  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Hub- 
BAito,  Ms.  Oakak,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  HoYiat,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
DWYER,  Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.  Con.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Lott. 

H.  Con.  Res.  196:  Ms.  Dakar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  210:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Dreier,  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Ginn, 
and  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
HiLLis.  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Neixigan,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Kiloee. 
Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  Markey. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

298.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  council,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  la- 
beling of  sodium  content  on  foods:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

299.  Also,  petition  of  the  Cuban  Congress- 
man Conference.  Miami.  Fla..  relative  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Conference  held 
in  Havana,  Cuba  in  September,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


300.  Also,  petition  of  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion. Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. Springfield,  relative  to  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4559 
By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
—Page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  "$850,000,000," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$820,000,000.". 

(Amendment  as  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma.) 

—Page  4.  line  19.  strike  out  "$850,000,000," 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$820,000,000. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
—Page  23,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec  520.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
multilateral  development  institution  in 
which  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
holds  membership  unless  the  President  has 
instructed  the  United  States  representative 
at  that  institution  to  oppose  new  extensions 
of  assistance  to  Vietnam  during  fiscal  year 
1982  in  any  case  where  the  President  has 
not  determined  that: 

(1)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  is 
not  engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  such  as  torture  or  cruel,  in- 
humane, or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment, prolonged  detention  without  charges. 


or  other  flagrant  denial  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  security  of  person; 

(2)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  is 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  help- 
ing to  account  for  United  States  military 
personnel  missing  in  Southeast  Asia; 

(3)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
taken  constructive  steps  to  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions which  have  previously  led  to  massive 
emigration  from  that  country;  and 

(4)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
withdrawn  its  troops  from  the  territory  of 
Laos  and  Kampuchea  and  is  not  threaten- 
ing the  stability  and  the  security  of  South- 
east Asia. 

Page  23,  line  4:  strike  "520"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "521." 

Page  23,  line  13:  strike  "521"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "522." 

Page  24,  line  6:  strike  "522"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "523." 

Page  24,  line  19:  strike  "523"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "524." 

Page  25,  line  18:  strike  "524"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "525." 
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H.R.  4700 


By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
—In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bill,  add  at  the  end  of  section 
273  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Information.— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  President  shall  collect  information 
on  the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution  of 
petroleum  products  at  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels,  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  Such 
information  shall  be  substantially  of  the 
same  type  as  was  collected  during  Septem- 
ber 1981  by  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973. 


ENCOURAGING  ABLE  WORKERS 
TO  DELAY  RETIREMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  current  concern 
over  the  state  of  our  social  security 
system,  we  are  all  searching  for  inno- 
vative ideas  to  save  the  program  from 
insolvency.  As  the  current  proportion 
of  the  U.S.  population  aged  65  and 
over  grows  from  the  current  11.1  per- 
cent to  the  projected  20.4  percent  in 
the  next  50  years,  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  (leveloping  new  methods 
to  support  this  expanding  segment  of 
our  population. 

Of  the  many  administration  propos- 
als, one  noteworthy  plan  will  encour- 
age able  workers  to  delay  their  retire- 
ment and  contribute  to  the  work  force 
longer  than  the  current  suggested  age 
65. 

Dr.  Eberhardt  Rechtin.  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Aerospace  Corp.  in  El  Secimdo,  Calif., 
should  be  lauded  for  his  exemplary  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  older  workers  to 
contribute  their  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence to  his  remarkable  corporation.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  enclose  for 
the  Record  Dr.  Rechtin's  inspiring  tes- 
timony before  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a  member: 

Testimok  i  Before  the  Select  Committee 
ON  Aging  by  Eberhardt  Rechtin 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  your  most  complimen- 
tary invitation  to  appear  before  you  to  de- 
scribe what  our  Corporation  is  doing  about 
increasing  the  productivity  of  our  work 
force,  particularly  the  older  part  of  it. 

Our  company  is  a  California  nonprofit 
corporation,  a  Federally  Funded  Research 
and  Development  Center  (FFRDC).  engaged 
in  engineering  for  national  security  pro- 
grams. The  total  staff  is  about  4.500  people, 
half  of  whom  are  degreed  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. We  do  no  manufacturing.  Our  prod- 
uct is  general  systems  engineering  and  inte- 
gration, largely  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
concerned  primarily  with  the  satellites  and 
the  launch  vehicles  this  country  uses  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Our  primary  responsibility 
is  the  certification  of  readiness  for  launch 
of  these  vehicles  and  spacecraft.  To  accom- 
plish that  purpose  we  engage  in  research, 
conceptual  desigm,  technical  support  to  na- 
tional security  agencies,  technical  monitor- 
ing of  the  major  associate  contractors  who 
build  the  vehicles  and  satellites,  and  analy- 
sis of  the  flight  results. 

These  facts  about  Aerospace  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  how  we  manage  our  only  real 
asset— the  people  of  Aerospace.  It  is  the 
knowledge,  experience,  imagination,  initia- 


tive, wisdom  and  enthusiasm  of  all  of  us  at 
Aerospace  that  each  year  convinces  our  cus- 
tomers to  continue  to  rely  utx>n  us.  High  on 
the  customers'  list  of  capabilities  for  which 
they  pay  Aerospace  is  "corporate  memory," 
the  cumulative  experience  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  experts  over  more  than  twenty 
years  and  over  600  satellite  launches  and  op- 
erations. It  is  the  long  suit  of  our  most  expe- 
rienced people,  those  over  about  50,  who 
began  in  this  space  business  20  to  25  years 
ago. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  we  have  in- 
novative personnel  policies  ^nd  are  known 
in  the  industry  as  a  "people-oriented  compa- 
ny." To  do  our  job  well  we  must  be  people 
oriented.  In  addition  to  the  policies  affect- 
ing the  older  part  of  our  work  force,  which  I 
will  address  in  more  detail  in  a  minute,  we 
have  compensation  generally  competitive 
with  industry,  exceptional  Affirmative 
Action  programs,  company-sponsored  educa- 
tional progrsims.  first-of-a-kind  transporta- 
tion programs  and  celebrations  of  Heritage 
Weeks— all  aimed  at  making  Aerospace  at- 
tractive to  the  people  who  are  our  most  im- 
portant asset. 

Turning  now  to  the  older  members  of  our 
work  force:  about  four  years  ago  we  did 
away  with  a  de  facto  m&ndatory  retirement 
age.  I  say  de  facto  because,  although  there 
was  no  formal  requirement  that  employees 
leave  at  65.  there  were  policies,  practices 
and  incentives  built  into  our  employment 
culture  that  resulted  in  employees  custom- 
arily retiring  at  age  65  or  sooner.  We  now 
have  a  variety  of  options  described  in  more 
detail  in  the  attachments.  These  options  are 
presented  at  regular  and  popular  retirement 
planning  discussion  sessions.  We  hire  at  any 
age  and  pension  benefits  vest  in  part  after 
four  years  and  completely  at  seven  years. 
Pension  benefits  are  credited  as  long  as  the 
employee  is  with  us.  Retirees  can  receive 
their  benefits  and  work  as  casuals  on  a  re- 
duced work  week  as  well.  Retirees  and  their 
spouses  are  also  covered  by  our  health  in- 
surance plan— a  major  financial  benefit  to 
them. 

As  a  result,  some  2%  of  our  entire  work 
force  is  now  made  up  of  people  who  might 
otherwise  have  left  the  Company  under  pre- 
vious policies  and  practices.  We  anticipate 
the  percentage  wiU  increase  for  demograph- 
ic reasons.  More  importantly,  the  older 
worker-retirees  have  contributed  engineer- 
ing achievements  that  far  exceeded  in  value 
to  the  company  the  cost  of  their  salaries. 
They  have  "corporate  memory"  in  spades! 

Due  to  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  aero- 
space industry  during  the  past  two  decades, 
and  exacerbated  by  the  anti-technology 
wave  between  about  1967  and  1977.  there 
are  strange  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of 
the  work  force  available  to  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. There  are  people  available  from  ages 
25  to  30.  a  reduced  availability  between  30 
and  40  and  then  normal  numbers  from  40  to 
50.  Worse  yet.  national  projections  indicate 
a  serious  gap  between  the  supply  and 
demand  of  graduating  engineers  in  the  late 
1980's.  To  deal  with  this  projection.  Aero- 
space intends  to  further  develop  employ- 
ment policies  which  will  more  fully  utilize 
the  experience  and  Icnowledge  of  our  older 
workers. 


Being  an  R&D  organization,  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  do  R&D  on  this  problem.  To  that 
end.  we  are  currently  engaged  in  designing  a 
research  project  in  cooperation  with  the 
Andrus  Gerontology  Center  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Southern  California.  It  will  investigate 
the  levels  of  various  job-related  skills  of  200 
older  and  younger  Aerospace  employees 
(primarily  engineers  and  scientists)  and  will 
research  how  those  skills  affect  com(>any 
performance.  The  results  should  help  us 
with  training  programs,  job  assignments, 
transfers  within  the  company  and  changes 
in  job  responsibilities  in  accordance  with 
the  strengths  of  employees,  and  training 
programs.  We  expect  this  research  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  company  by 
enhancing  productivity  and  employee  satis- 
faction. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  company, 
generated  by  the  kind  of  work  we  do.  is  the 
ability  to  look  at  tough  problems  with  a 
kind  of  emotional  detachment.  We  call  it 
"objectivity."  but  it  is  almost  a  culture  with 
us.  So.  we  have  few  hesitations  in  accepting 
some  of  the  following  premises: 

Retirement  is  "not  having  to  work."  Re- 
tirement does  not  necessarily  mean  with- 
drawing from  the  work  force. 

Retirement  comes  to  everyone  and  it  is 
best  for  both  the  individual  and  the  compa- 
ny to  plan  ahead. 

The  idea  that  a  career  consists  of  a  stead- 
ily increasing  work  load,  responsibility  load, 
and  compensation,  followed  by  an  abrupt 
termination  is  illogical.  After  all.  why 
should  someone  have  a  career  ended  at  its 
peak?  A  more  rational  pattern  would  recog- 
nize that  the  "peak"  should  be  rounded  off. 
This  rounding  off  is  probably  different  for 
every  individual  and  every  Job.  What  are 
needed  are  options  mutually  acceptable  to 
employee  and  the  company. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  not  to  keep 
top  managers  in  the  same  position  too  long. 
Management  needs  refreshing,  especially  in 
these  times  of  accelerating  changes  in  both 
technological  and  sociological  environments. 
So.  we  make  a  practice  of  reviewing  the  ca- 
reers of  managers  in  our  company  who  have 
been  doing  the  same  job  for  10  or  more 
years  and  considering  changes  in  responsi- 
bility or  position  to  improve  productivity. 
This  practice  is  independent  of  age. 

At  the  risk  of  going  beyond  my  area  of  ex- 
pertise. I  would  like  to  suggest  some  legisla- 
tive actions  that  might  improve  the  situa- 
tion for  older  workers.  These  suggestions 
come  from  my  own  experience  as  well  as 
that  of  The  Aerospace  Corporation. 

Further  increase  the  upper  limit  of  IRA 
and  Keogh  Plans.  At  Aerospace  as  in  other 
nonprofits  and  universities  we  are  eligible 
for  Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  allows  our  employees  to  have 
the  Company  put  aside,  before  tax.  part  of 
their  income  for  retirement.  It  works  very 
well  across  a  broad  range  of  salaries  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  strong  attraction  (or 
engineers  and  scientists  to  Aerospace. 

The  maximum  vesting  period  permitted 
under  "qualified"  pension  plans  be  gradual- 
ly reduced  over  a  statutorily  mandated 
period  to  (e.g.)  five  or  fewer  years.  I  was 
personally  disturbed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  report  to  your  Committee  that  con- 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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eluded  that  a  7  percent  per  year  turnover 
implied  that  there  was  no  problem  in  our 
defense  business.  Seven  percent  per  year 
and  a  10-year  service  requirement  before 
vesting  means  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  such  plans  would  have  no  accrued 
retirement  for  10  years  of  work  and  a  signif- 
icant fraction  will  have  no  useful  accrual 
after  a  whole  career.  I  agreed  with  a  con- 
sultant's report '  to  you  that  said  that  porta- 
ble pensions  were  probably  not  in  the  cards 
and  90%  of  the  problem  was  vesting.  It  is 
true  that  shorter  vesting  periods  would  cost 
money.  Indeed,  a  principal  objection  by 
many  companies  is  the  perceived  "high 
costs."  If  that  perception  is  true,  it  implies 
that  a  major  fraction  of  employees  must 
now  be  being  denied  future  retirement  bene- 
fits simply  because  their  careers  call  for  mo- 
bility. If  the  perception  is  false  and  the 
added  costs  are  minimal,  then  shorter  vest- 
ing should  not  be  difficult.  Requiring  a  long 
period  of  service  before  vesting  clearly 
works  against  the  older  retiree-worker  on  a 
second  career.  I  note  that  universities, 
through  the  TIAA/CREF  plan,  have  essen- 
tially solved  that  problem  and  employees 
can  move  freely  from  university  to  universi- 
ty without  having  to  meet  new  service  re- 
quirements before  vesting. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  "rounding  off 
the  peak"  of  a  career  is  biologically,  psycho- 
logically, and  financially  sound.  One  of  the 
better  ways  of  accommodating  this  round- 
ing off  of  the  peak  is  by  part-time  work  and 
consulting.  But  present  practices  and  laws 
do  not  serve  as  an  incentive  for  such  produc- 
tive work.  Social  Security  benefits  are  de- 
creased if  the  individual  has  earnings.  Pen- 
sion benefits  in  most  plans  are  not  paid  if 
the  Individual  works  part  time,  so  the  Indi- 
vidual is  forced  to  consult  with  other  com- 
panies than  his  original  employer.  Govern- 
ment workers  and  military  people,  when  re- 
tired, are  penalized  for  working  elsewhere  In 
the  government  ("double  dipping").  In 
short,  we  have  all  been  treating  retirement 
as  an  abrupt  stop  to  an  Increasingly  com- 
pensated career.  I  believe  we  could  retain 
years  of  productive  effort  If  we— the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Industry  and  the  Individuals 
made  better  provisions  for  "rounding  off 
the  peak."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ductivity.  and  a  balanced  budget  by 
1984.  Now  they  say  none  of  this  will 
happen,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  But 
do  not  worry,  our  program  will  work 
someday. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  the  administra- 
tion would  have  to  face  reality.  I  was 
criticized  for  being  a  pessimist  and  un- 
willing to  give  the  President  a  chance. 
Actually,  all  I  was  asking  them  to  do 
was  to  tell  the  truth.  That  is.  that 
their  program  was  going  to  cause  high 
deficits  and  lead  us  into  a  recession. 
Now  they  are  twisting  the  truth  again 
by  claiming  that  the  high  deficits  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  before  damage 
the  economy.  The  Harper  Valley  PTA 
was  far  less  hypocritical  than  the  Re- 
publican Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers.* 


THE  NEW  REPUBUCAN  LOGIC 


HON.  JIM  MAHOX 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1981 
•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  confronted  with  a  new  Republi- 
can logic  which  is  directly  opposite  ev- 
erything they  once  said  was  a  matter 
of  economic  necessity. 

Example  1:  High  deficits  do  not 
cause  inflation.  Of  course,  how  else 
could  they  explain  the  $109  billion 
projected  deficit. 

Example  2:  Recessions  are  not  bad 
because  they  reduce  inflation.  Of 
course,  the  9  million  people  unem- 
ployed might  have  a  different  view  of 
this  situation. 

Example  3:  The  administration 
promised  low  interest  rates,  high  pro- 


HIGHER  EXECUTIVE  PAY  CAP 
ESSENTIAL 


'  Paper  by  Prank  Cummings  presented  April  6. 
1978,  to  the  Retirement  Income  and  Employment 
Subcommittee. 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  approved  the  last  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  appropriations 
on  November  22,  it  missed  another  op- 
portunity to  correct  a  very  serious 
problem  by  failing  to  remove  the  cap 
on  the  salaries  of  top  Government 
workers. 

The  Senate  had  adopted  a  provision 
which  would  have  raised  the  cap  on 
salaries  to  $58,500.  This  language  was 
then  approved  by  the  conferees  and 
adopted  by  the  House  when  presented 
for  a  final  vote.  Then,  in  a  maneuver 
which  I  am  still  unable  to  compre- 
hend, a  motion  to  strike  the  pay  cap 
language  was  offered  and  approved  on 
a  voice  vote. 

In  spite  of  this  action,  there  is  more 
support  for  removing  the  cap  on  the 
salaries  of  top  Government  workers 
than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  illustrated 
their  support  for  removing  the  cap 
when  they  voted  on  the  last  resolu- 
tion. The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  released  reports  which  have  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  cost  effective 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  our  senior  ex- 
ecutives and  recommends  that  Con- 
gress take  the  appropriate  action. 

As  a  result  of  the  pay  cap,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  experiencing  a 
brain  drain  and  a  severe  morale  prob- 
lem. We  have  a  situation  where  9  out 
of  10  top  Government  officials  are  re- 
tiring as  soon  as  they  become  eligible. 
For  this  reason,  our  Government  is  no 
longer  able  to  retain  its  top  officials  or 
attract  qualified  people  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  top 
ranks  of  Government.  There  is  also 
very  convincing  evidence  that  this 
mass  exodus  from  the  top  ranks  of 
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Government  is  having  an  adverse 
impact  on  sensitive  civilian  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  If 
we  do  not  take  action  now  to  provide  a 
remedy,  we  may  t>e  jeopardizing  our 
national  security. 

We  have  the  top  seven  civil  service 
categories  receiving  the  same  rate  of 
pay.  Unless  we  take  steps  to  remove 
the  cap  on  executive  salaries,  we  can 
expect  low  employee  morale  to  contin- 
ue and  we  can  expect  poor  perform- 
ance if  we  are  not  going  to  provide 
some  incentives.  Today,  our  best 
young  executives,  aged  35  to  45.  are 
among  the  most  likely  to  resign.  The 
longer  the  pay  cap  is  retained,  the 
worse  the  situation  becomes  for  the 
Federal  Government, 

If  we  want  the  Government  to  fimc- 
tion  effectively,  we  must  correct  this 
inequity  by  removing  the  pay  cap.  I 
feel  that  raising  the  salaries  of  top 
Government  employees  will  allow  us 
to  retain  highly  skilled  individuals  and 
save  the  taxpayers  money  by  avoiding 
the  high  retirement  rates  and  the 
high  cost  of  executive  replacement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any 
last-minute  maneuvers  or  back-door 
tactics  which  might  try  to  tie  the  re- 
moval of  the  pay  cap  together  with 
salary  increase  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress,* 


ALL  SAVERS  COSTS  KEEP 
GETTING  LARGER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr,  LaFALCE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  several  opportunities  in  the  past 
few  months  to  express  my  criticisms  of 
the  provision  of  the  administration's 
tax  package  which  provided  for  the 
sale  of  tax-free  all  savers  certificates. 
This  provision  was  touted,  during  the 
debate  on  the  tax  package,  as  a  means 
of  helping  out  for  financially  troubled 
savings  and  loan  industry.  But  it  con- 
tinues to  be  increasingly  doubtful 
whether  the  certificates  are  serving 
that  purpose  since  even  the  very  prof- 
itable lending  institutions  are  able 
under  the  law  to  sell  the  certificates. 

The  other  main  concern  which  I 
have  about  the  all  savers  certificates 
arises  from  the  enormous  costs  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  the  tax- 
free  certificates.  Not  only  was  the 
Congress  sold  a  bill  of  goods  about 
who  would  be  aided  by  the  certificates, 
but  the  estimates  about  the  cost  to  the 
U.S,  Treasury,  spelled  t-a-x-p-a-y-e-r-s. 
were  also  inaccurate.  Even  the  bank- 
ing industry  which,  quite  naturally,  is 
fond  of  the  all  savers  certificates  has 
admitted  the  financial  drain  caused  by 
the  sale  of  the  certificates. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Savings 
Bank  Journal  I  found  the  following: 
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In  fact,  while  Federal  officials  originally 
predicted  Government  coffers  would  lose  $3 
billion  in  tax  revenues  based  on  an  extiected 
sale  of  S65-$70  billion  of  all  savers  certifi- 
cates, revised  estimates  indicate  a.  $10  bil- 
lion tax  loss  to  the  Treasury  based  on  pro- 
jected all  savers  certificate  sales  of  $200  bil- 
lion between  October  1  and  the  program's 
expiration  on  December  31.  1982.  (emphasis 
mine) 

These  revised  estimates  are  some- 
thing which  both  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress  should 
think  about  as  the  much-maligned 
wild-spending  Democrats  are  told  that 
valuable  domestic  programs  must  be 
further  slashed  in  order  to  halt  our 
staggering  Federal  deficits.* 


USED  CAR  RULE 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues several  remarks  I  have  recent- 
ly made  in  my  weekly  column  to  my 
constituents  regarding  the  proposed 
PTC  used  car  rule: 

FTC  Used  Car  Rule 

Ironic  as  It  may  sound,  there  are  times 
when  consumers  need  protection  from  "con- 
sumer advocates." 

I'm  smack  In  the  middle  of  one  of  those 
Instances  right  now.  In  battle  with  all  the 
popular,  whlte-hatted  "protectors"  over  a 
regulation  offered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC). 

Because  I  give  more  credit  to  the  Individ- 
ual consumer  for  his  and  her  own  common 
sense:  and  t>ecause  I  don't  necessarily  be- 
lieve that  the  FTC  Is  the  wellsprlng  of  all 
wisdom.  1  Introduced  a  resolution  to  veto 
that  agency's  proposed  "used  car"  regula- 
tion and  send  it  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

Let  me  explain. 

In  1979.  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  voted  In  favor  of  a  bill 
directed  toward  removing  some  of  the  major 
headaches  of  used  car  buyers.  It  said  that 
the  FTC  should  give  us  regulations  for  a 
used  car  window  sticker  that  would  spell  out 
precisely  what  the  buyer's  warranty  rights 
would  be  with  that  vehicle. 

If  no  warranty  Is  offered,  it  should  be  so 
stated.  The  sticker  would  also  instruct  the 
buyer  to  secure  any  dealer  promise  In  writ- 
ing. In  August,  the  FTC  rule  was  revealed. 
It  covered  the  areas  that  we  had  ordered. 

However,  the  FTC  went  too  far.  In  an  ex- 
ercise of  enthusiasm,  or  over-zealousness. 
the  bureaucrats  did  just  what  they  were  or- 
dered not  to  do  by  Congress:  Indirectly  man- 
dating that  dealers  must  test  and/or  inspect 
each  used  car. 

While  the  regulation  starts  by  saying  that 
no  Inspection  is  called  for.  In  later  (of  Its  50) 
pages  (52,000  words).  It  lists  14  major  sys- 
tems of  the  vehicle  where  any  defects,  ap- 
parently, should  be  known.  FTC  demanded 
that  problems  in  any  of  these  52  areas  be 
listed  on  the  window  sticker. 

Certainly  on  face  value  It's  a  worthwhile 
idea.  In  theory,  consumers  should  be  told  of 
major  difficulties  with  the  vehicle  which 
they  would  expect  to  pay  to  repair  later. 

But  In  practice,  the  known-defects  rule  Is 
a  monster.  Dealers  would  be  subject  to  a 
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$10,000  fine  If  they  (or  anyone  who  works 
for  them)  knew  of  anything  Imperfect  with 
the  car  that  wasn't  put  on  the  defects  list. 

Faced  with  a  potentially  disastrous  fine, 
each  dealer  has  two  alternatives.  He  can 
either  risk  there  being  something  seriously 
wrong  that  Isn't  obvious  to  him  but  might 
seem  obvious  to  a  buyer  or  he  must  Invest  a 
proven  $150  to  $300  Inspecting  the  car's  14 
major  systems. 

Who  do  you  suppose  will  pay  that  inspec- 
tion fee?  The  dealer  won't  absorb  It.  particu- 
larly on  a  marginal-profit  used  car.  And 
you'll  get  no  rebate  from  the  "consumer 
watchdog"  groups. 

For  your  average  $200  extra  investment, 
you  now  have  the  selling  dealer's  assess- 
ment of  what's  wrong  with  It.  That  money 
doesn't  pay  to  fix  It,  and  the  inspection  isn't 
even  expected  to  cover  safety  Items.  The 
horn,  for  Instance,  Isn't  one  of  the  52  Inspec- 
tion points. 

Consider  that  you  could  have  driven  the 
car  of  your  choice  to  a  mechanic  you  trust 
and,  for  probably  no  more  than  $30,  he 
could  give  you  a  better,  objective  idea  of 
what  repairs  might  loom  ahead. 

Even  If  I  conceded  that  the  Inspection  was 
a  good  Idea— which  I  don't  as  It's  now  writ- 
ten—the regulation  Itself  is  so  poorly 
worded,  so  ambiguous,  that  it  Is  practically 
unenforceable,  good  only  for  mountains  of 
new  lawsuits. 

The  sales  of  used  cars  In  America  are  soar- 
ing—unlike  the  higher  and  higher  priced 
new  car  slumps.  People  are  turning  In  larger 
numbers  to  lower-cost  used  cars  as  their  al- 
ternative transportation. 

But  In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year, 
says  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  price  of 
the  average  used  car  went  up  31  percent.  If 
we  add  the  inspection  price,  fewer  and  fewer 
Americans  will  even  be  able  to  afford  a  used 
car. 

My  "resolution  of  disapproval"  could.  If 
it's  passed,  stop  the  FTC  from  Implement- 
ing this  regulation.  They  would  then  be 
forced— if  they  wanted  to  keep  the  really 
valid  parts  of  this  Intact,  as  we  do— to  draft 
It  again. 

I'll  strongly  suppori  a  window  sticker  that 
discloses  warranty  Information.  I'll  strongly 
suppori  a  regulation  that  assures  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  third-party  Inspection.  And  I'll 
strongly  support  pro-consimier  rules. 

But  I  won't  support  the  process  of  making 
some  overzealous  bureaucrat's  ineffective 
Idea  Into  law.  The  known-defects  section  of 
this  regulation  will  help  absolutely  no  one. 
particularly  the  consumer.  Only  half  of  the 
used  car  sales  In  this  entire  country  are 
done  through  dealers,  and  only  dealers  are 
covered  by  the  regulation.  Even  If  this  pro- 
[>osal  did  go  into  effect,  your  chance  of 
being  "protected"  Is  no  more  than  one  In 
two. 

There  is  a  real  danger  though,  that  If  the 
regulation  Isn't  stopped  here  and  now.  It 
will  make  consumers  believe  that  they're 
protected.  We  both  know  that  once  your 
guard  Is  down,  an3rthlng  can  happen. 

In  the  long  run,  the  "consumer  advocates" 
who  Insist  that  you  can't  live  without  this 
regulation  really  aren't  doing  you  any 
favors.  They've  placed  their  bets  on  the 
wrong  horse. 

You  can,  however,  be  assured  that  when 
the  right  one  comes  along.  Congress  (and 
my)  money  will  be  on  that  one.* 
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BILL  TO  DESIGNATE  THREE 
WILDERNESS  AREAS  IN  THE 
MONONGAHELA  NATIONAL 

FOREST,  W.  VA, 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDICT 

or  west  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  Liill  to 
designate  three  wilderness  areas  in  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest.  W,  Va. 
These  areas— Cranberry.  Laurel  Fork 
North,  and  Laurel  Fork  South— com- 
prise 47,590  acres  and  provide  needed 
and  welcome  additions  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  All 
three  areas  were  recommended  for  wil- 
derness designation  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's RARE  II  study.  This  legislation 
will  benefit  the  citizens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  our  country  by  making 
worthy  additions  to  our  national  treas- 
ure of  wilderness  areas. 

The  Cranberry  area  is  one  of  the 
largest  wilderness  regions  in  the  East, 
and  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
unique  biologically  diverse  undevel- 
oped national  forest.  Much  of  the  area 
has  been  closed  to  motorized  use  since 
its  designation  as  the  Cranberry  Back 
Country  in  1936.  Massive  moimtains 
divided  by  steep,  narrow  drainages  are 
carpeted  with  a  dense  forest  contain- 
ing some  of  the  finest  northern  hard- 
wood and  red  spruce  stands  in  the 
East,  Cranberry  provides  excellent  op- 
portunities for  primitive  recreation, 
and  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  affording 
easy  access  to  the  areas  scenic  beauty. 
At  various  times  throughout  the  year, 
the  area's  botanical  qualities  provide  a 
home  for  nearly  50  species  of  birds. 
The  Laurel  Fork  North  and  L&urel 
Fork  South  areas  share  many  of  these 
outstanding  wilderness  qualities.  They 
also  include  the  picturesque  Laurel 
Fork  stream  with  its  beaver  ponds  and 
trout. 

The  bill  will  provide  compensation, 
through  land  exchange,  for  the  pri- 
vately owned  mineral  rights  in  the 
Cranberry  area.  The  provisions  for 
this  exchange  are  based  on  consulta- 
tion with  all  interests  involved,  and 
provide  adequate  incentives  to  both 
sides  to  work  diligently  to  resolve  the 
exchange  issue  in  a  reasonable  and  ex- 
peditious manner. 

During  committee  consideration  of 
the  bill,  language  will  be  added  to  re- 
lease Seneca  Creek,  Cheat  Mountain, 
and  all  RARE  II  nonwildemess  recom- 
mended land  in  West  Virginia  from 
further  wilderness  review  until  a 
"second  generation"  land  management 
plan  is  developed  for  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  in  the  1990's, 

I  feel  this  bill  represents  a  consensus 
on  how  to  proceed  on  the  West  Virgin- 
ia RARE  II  issue.  It  will  provide  the 
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vehicle  necessary  to  conclude  to  diffi- 
cult and  long-standing  issue,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort.* 


PERMANENT  RESIDENCE  FOR 
TWO  INDIVIDUALS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  would  virtually 
change  the  lives  of  two  individuals 
now  residing  in  Massachusetts.  Edgar 
Morales  Herrera,  a  16-year-old  Guate- 
malan youth,  has  been  deaf  since 
birth.  He  entered  the  United  States  in 
December  of  1978  and  has  since  lived 
with  his  godfather,  Mr.  Joseph  Walsh 
of  Quincy,  Mass.  Eddie  has  made  tre- 
mendous progress  at  the  Boston 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  is  currently 
approaching  the  limits  of  their  train- 
ing program.  Forcing  Eddie  back  to 
Guatemala  would  not  only  retard  his 
learning  progress  but  eliminate  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  productive  part 
of  any  society. 

Mr.  Edwardo  Pereira  came  to  the 
United  States  on  August  11,  1980.  to 
be  treated  at  the  Joselyn  Clinic  for  di- 
abetic retinopathy  resulting  in  virtual 
total  loss  of  vision.  Since  there  are  no 
treatment  centers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Edwardo's  progress  in  keeping  his  dia- 
betes under  reasonable  metabolic  con- 
trol is  dependent  on  staying  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  by  allow- 
ing these  individuals  permanent  resi- 
dence we  will  not  only  enhance  their 
lives  but  also  of  all  those  around 
them.* 


PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Nation  has  yet  to  find 
its  way  out  of  the  woods  of  high  infla- 
tion, low  productivity,  and  fast  reced- 
ing job  opportunities. 

We,  as  Americans,  have  trodden 
many  paths  looking  for  a  way  out,  the 
latest  of  which  seems  to  have  led  us 
even  deeper  into  the  woods. 

Mr.  Speaker,,  before  we  embark 
down  yet  another  path  leading,  we  be- 
lieve, to  that  goal  of  economic  recov- 
ery, perhaps  we  best  pause  and  get  our 
bearings. 
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And  while  we  are  contemplating  our 
economic  fortunes,  let  me  commend  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  the  remarks 
of  Richard  D.  Hill,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  given  recently  at  the 
New  England  Council's  annual  confer- 
ence. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Hill's  remarks  is, 
"Productivity:  Are  We  Asking  the 
Right  Question? " 

The  remarks  follow: 

Productivity:  Are  We  Asking  the  Right 
Questions? 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
since  1973,  the  year  in  which  its  productivi- 
ty growth  peaked  and  began  its  rather 
abrupt  decline. 

U.S.  productivity  in  manufacturing  from 
1960-1973  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
3.0  percent.  After  1973.  the  figiu^  dropped 
to  1.7  percent.  At  the  same  time,  productivi- 
ty In  other  countries  continued  to  Increase 
at  a  rapid  pace.  From  1973  to  1980,  while 
the  U.S.  was  plodding  along  at  a  1.7  percent 
annual  increase,  Japanese  and  German 
rates  of  productivity  growth  were  at  7.2  per- 
cent and  4.8  percent  respectively.  Why? 

In  1973  and  1974  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil,  outrage  over  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  Watergate,  and  the 
alienation  associated  with  the  Vietnam  War 
had  just  begun.  These  years  seemed  to  have 
marked  a  watershed  in  the  economic  and 
social  lives  of  Americans.  The  statistics 
thereafter,  by  any  measure,  have  revealed 
adverse  trends.  Since  those  years: 

Productivity  growth  has  declined: 

Expenditures  for  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product  has  remained  significantly  below 
the  level  of  the  1960's.  when  the  space  pro- 
gram was  a  national  priority: 

Investment  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  has 
declined: 

Major  industries  have  begun  to  encounter 
serious  difficulties.  Basic  infrastructural  in- 
dustries associated  with  the  steel,  automo- 
biles, and  agricultural  industries— once 
thought  to  be  invulnerable— are  now  show- 
ing signs  of  great  debility. 

The  economy,  not  surprisingly,  is  reacting 
negatively  to  all  of  these  fundamental 
trends: 

The  nation  has  enlarged  its  balance  of 
trade  deficit; 

The  government  deficit  is  accelerating: 

The  U.S.  world  market  share  of  exports 
continues  to  decline: 

The  real  value  of  the  dollar  is  still  shrink- 
ing: 

Interest  rates  gyrate  wildly  at  elevated 
levels. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  U.S.  is  a 
leader  in  most  major  technologies.  In  innu- 
merable product  lines  the  Japanese,  Ger- 
mans and  others  have  demonstrated  them- 
selves to  be  equal  or  superior  in  producing 
high  quality,  low  cost  products  in  precisely 
those  fields  and  activities  once  thought  to 
be  the  exclusive  domain  of  U.S.  industry. 

Of  course,  the  U.S.  has  remained  strong  in 
some  sectors.  The  high  technology  enter- 
prises of  New  England  and  California  are 
growing  and  thriving.  The  U.S.  remains  a 
clear  market  leader  in  computer  technology. 
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for  example,  but  even  in  this  field  it  may 
soon  be  seriously  challenged  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

How  can  the  U.S.,  and  particularly  New 
England,  remain  competitive  in  the  world 
economy  during  the  1980's?  Many  suggest 
the  answer  can  be  found  in  the  question, 
"What  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  current  ca- 
lamity?" 

Is  it  an  attitudinal  change  on  the  part  of 
the  population?  Has  America  developed  too 
many  social  welfare  systems  which  under- 
mine the  impetus  of  the  work  ethic?  Has 
the  psychological  impact  of  Watergate. 
Vietnam,  and  the  oil  crisis  brought  about  a 
general  lethargy,  skepticism,  and  pessimism 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  citizen  which  Is  re- 
flected in  attitudinal  changes  which  affect 
productivity? 

Is  it  the  product  of  an  overall  system  of 
incentives,  rewards,  and  ideas  which  might 
be  loosely  defined  as  "ideology?  "  The  effect 
of  charmeling  human  and  natural  resources 
along  lines  rewarded  by  the  system  may  not 
have  been  appropriate  for  the  task.  Is,  for 
example,  increasing  government  involve- 
ment in  all  facets  of  our  lives  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  problems? 

Is  the  elaborate  tax  system,  with  armies 
of  accountants  and  lawyers  required  to  in- 
terpret it.  another  cause?  What  about  the 
"value  system"  of  our  stock  market  which 
seems  to  reward  short-term  performance  to 
the  exclusion  of  long-term  trends?  Perhaps 
the  system  of  management  incentives  which 
tends  to  reward  short-term  performance 
and  those  persons  adhering  to  status  quo  at 
the  expense  of  the  risk  takers  is  the  cause. 

Does  the  cause  lie  with  the  infrastructure 
itself?  Have  the  cities  that  developed  on  the 
premise  of  cheap  energy  been  caught  in  an 
urban  sprawl  which  is  uneconomic  In  light 
of  the  new  realities  of  energy  cosu?  Are  the 
transportation  and  communication  systems, 
products  of  the  past,  no  longer  optimum  for 
the  nation's  needs? 

One  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  sci- 
ence of  cybernetics  is  that  with  economic, 
ecological,  or  biological  systems,  an  attempt 
to  identify  cause  and  effect  relationships 
based  upon  one  or  two  independent  varia- 
bles is  impossible.  What  has  been  learned  is 
that  people  live  in  a  world  of  interrelated 
systems  with  feedback  and  feedforward 
loops  all  impacting  one  on  the  other.  To 
solve  a  problem  relating  to  a  system,  one 
cannot  look  at  only  one  variable  in  that 
system:  one  must  look  at  and  understand  all 
of  the  variables  and  their  interrelationships 
before  he  attempts  to  modify  the  dynamics 
of  the  system. 

As  I  see  it,  the  problem  we  face  today  is  a 
systems  problem  demanding  a  systems  ap- 
proach. People  who  ask  what  the  fundamen- 
tal cause  of  our  problem  is  are  missing  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  there  is  no  one  fiui- 
damental  cause:  there  are  multiple  "causes," 
multiple  interrelated  aspects  of  our  current 
socioeconomic  malaise  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  a  holistic  way.  A  recognition  of  this 
fact  is  fundamental  to  both  understanding 
the  overall  problem  and  solving  it,  because 
to  solve  it,  the  many  sub-parts  of  the  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  simultaneously  in  a 
coordinated  fashion,  which  can  only  be  done 
if  a  cybernetic  perspective  is  maintained.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frirfai^,  December  11,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Foley). 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 
December  11,  1981. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  Foley  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  use  the  gifts 
and  opportimities  that  we  have  been 
given  in  ways  that  bless  Your  name 
and  are  of  benefit  to  others. 

Help  us  to  use  our  time  to  be  effec- 
tive in  our  work  and  willing  to  touch 
those  who  are  needy;  help  us  use  our 
talents  so  that  we  contribute  to  the 
common  good  and  minister  in  ways 
unique  to  our  own  gifts;  help  us  to  use 
our  treasure  to  support  those  near  to 
us  and  also  to  lessen  the  pain  of  those 
who  have  so  little.  Grant  us  grace,  O 
God,  to  do  what  we  can  with  our  time, 
our  talents,  and  our  treasure  to  reflect 
the  glory  and  the  hope  of  this  blessed 
season.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  328,  nays 
23,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
80,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  352] 
YEAS— 328 


AliakB 

AlboeU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (HO) 

bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

£>aniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Oorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dun<»n 


Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Paseell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

GaydOE 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 


Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasteruneier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 


Paul 

Seiberling 

Trible 

Perkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Udall 

Petri 

Shamansky 

Vento 

Peyser 

Shannon 

Volkmer 

Pickle 

Sharp 

Walgren 

Porter 

Shaw 

Wampler 

Price 

Shelby 

Washington 

Pritchard 

Shumway 

Watklns 

Quillen 

Shuster 

Waxman 

Rahall 

Siljander 

Weaver 

RaiUback 

Skeen 

Weber  (OH) 

Rangel 

Skelton 

Weiss 

Reuss 

Smith  (lA) 

White 

Rhodes 

SmiUi  (NE) 

Whilehurst 

Rinaldo 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitley 

Rltter 

Smith  (OR) 

Whittaker 

Roberts  (KS) 

Smith  (PA) 

Whitten 

Roberts  (8D) 

Snowe 

Williams  (MT) 

Robinson 

Snyder 

WUliams  (OH) 

Rodino 

Solarz 

Wilson 

Roe 

Solomon 

Winn 

Roemer 

Spence 

Wirth 

Rogers 

St  Germain 

Wolf 

Rose 

Slangeland 

Wolpe 

Rosenthal 

Stanton 

Wortley 

Rostenkowski 

Stenholm 

Wright 

Roth 

Stratton 

Wyden 

Roukema 

Studds 

Wylte 

Roybal 

Stump 

Yates 

Rudd 

Swift 

Yatron 

Ruaso 

Synar 

Young  (PL) 

Sawyer 

Tauke 

Young  (MO) 

Scheuer 

Tauzln 

Zablocki 

Schneider 

Taylor 

Zeferetti 

Schulzp 

Thomas 

Schumer 

Traxler 
NAYS-23 

Barnes 

Evans  (GA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans  (lA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Coats 

Porsythe 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Coughlin 

Gejdenson 

Ratchford 

Dickinson 

Goodling 

Sabo 

Dreier 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Dunn 

Hawkins 

Stokes 

Emerson 

Holt 

ANSWERED  "  PRESENT"-2 
Conyers  Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-80 


Addabbo 

Anthony 

Applegat« 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Bedell 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Courter 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Donnelly 

Doman 


Edwards  (AD 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Foimtain 

Frenzel 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Hance 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hiler 

HoUand 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Lewis 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Madigan 

n  1015 


Markey 

Marks 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

Michel 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Pepper 

Pursell 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Savage 

Simon 

Smith  (AD 

Stark 

Staton 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House-  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1230.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games. 


AGRICULTURE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  into  the  House  and 
Senator  Moynihan  is  introducing  into 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  extend  the  delay 
in  making  any  adjustments  in  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  and  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  referendum 
on  wheat  and  upland  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  bill  will  do  is 
extend  the  date  until  March  31,  1982, 
so  that  when  the  agriculture  confer- 
ence reaches  the  floor  next  week  we 
will  be  able  to  defeat  that  conference 
and  move  immediately  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  protect  both  the  farmer  and 
consumer  commimity  in  the  extension 
to  March  31,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  defeating  the  confer- 
ence, no  food  stamp  issue  is  involved. 
The  food  stamp  program  continues 
whether  the  conference  report  is  de- 
feated or  not. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  conference  to- 
tally ignored  the  wishes  of  the  House 
both  in  dealing  with  sugar  and  with 
peanuts,  and  there  are  other  reasons 
that  will  be  advanced  as  to  why  this 
conference  should  be  defeated. 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  MUST  ACT 
BEFORE  WE  ADJOURN 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  approaches  ad- 
journment there  is  one  very  important 
piece  of  business  that  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  That  is  restoration  of  the 
minimum  social  security  benefit. 

If  there  is  one  issue  that  could 
arouse  the  skepticism  of  the  American 
people  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  this  is  it.  Last  Febru- 
ary, while  talking  about  a  safety  net, 
President  Reagan's  spokesmen  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  minimum 
benefit  for  those  poorest  and  oldest 
Americans  who  otherwise  would  be  en- 
titled to  no  s.ocial  security  whatever. 
Last  summer  as  part  of  the  Gramm- 
Latta  budget  reconciliation  adopted  at 
the  President's  personal  insistence. 
Congress    did    indeed    eliminate    the 


meager  $122  monthly  minimum  bene- 
fit. 

On  July  31.  more  than  4  months  ago, 
the  House,  by  a  vote  of  404  to  20, 
voted  to  restore  that  benefit.  Some  2 
months  later,  on  September  24,  the 
President  in  a  television  speech  re- 
versed his  Gramm-Latta  position  and 
called  for  restoration  of  the  very  bene- 
fit he  previously  sought  to  eliminate. 

The  Senate  passed  an  amended  form 
of  the  bill  on  October  15.  and  the  two 
Houses  have  been  in  conference  since 
November  4.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  agreement  because  the  Senate  has 
sought  to  offset  one  benefit  reduction 
with  another. 

Time  is  running  out.  Already  4,000 
people  have  had  their  benefits  affect- 
ed. By  early  next  year  the  number  will 
run  into  the  millions.  To  allow  this  to 
happen  when  the  President  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  on  record  fa- 
voring restoration  would  be  a  terrible 
tragedy. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration, 
through  its  insistence  on  budget  cuts, 
may  be  crippling  the  capacity  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities.  Reduc- 
tions of  more  than  $100  million  in  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  processing  of 
checks  and  other  activities  of  social  se- 
curity, including  medicare,  could  add 
to  that  tragedy. 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  SHOULD 
BE  CONTINUED 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decision  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment not  to  prosecute  those  young 
men  who  fail  to  register  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

A  law  has  been  broken  and  action 
should  be  taken.  Also  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  young  men  who  did  register  and 
did  not  break  the  law.  If  we  had  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  had  to  call  up 
young  men.  what  would  happen  is 
that  those  who  did  register  would  be 
drafted  and  put  in  military  service  and 
those  who  did  not  register  would  be 
free. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  mili- 
tary equipment  to  be  prepared.  Doing 
away  with  peacetime  registration,  will 
be  a  giant  step  backward  in  being  pre- 
pared militarily.  By  having  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  operation,  our 
Nation  would  save  3  to  6  months  in 
mobilizing  for  an  emergency. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  all-volunteer 
system  is  not  working  well  because  we 
still  have  manpower  shortages  in  the 
combat  arms  of  the  Active  Duty 
Forces  and  especially  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  the  quality  of 
manpower  needed  to  operate  the  ex- 


pensive and  highly  technical  weapons 
systems  we  are  now  buying,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  must  return 
to  a  limited  draft  to  fill  up  the  ranks 
of  our  combat  and  Reserve  units.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  be  talking  about 
doing  away  with  draft  registration,  nor 
is  it  proper  to  delay  prosecution  of 
those  who  fail  to  register  as  required 
by  law. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AID  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SENIORS 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rpfiiftrics ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  related  to  this  House  the 
plight  of  14  seniors  at  Macon  High 
School  in  my  district,  a  situation  that 
is  common  in  many  high  schools  in  my 
district  and  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
H.R.  5176  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
My  bill  will  move  back  the  enrollment 
deadline  for  high  school  seniors  want- 
ing to  go  to  college  and  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  benefits  from 
May  to  October.  This  measure  will 
give  those  recipients  in  the  graduating 
class  of  1982  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  the  first  criti- 
cism of  this  legislation  will  be  cost, 
and  indeed  this  bill  will  cost  some 
money.  We  have  heard  time  and  again 
from  the  administration  and  the  mi- 
nority in  this  body  that  the  cuts  in 
education  and  senior  citizen  programs 
and  in  social  security  are  necessary  to 
get  this  country  moving  again.  Yester- 
day, in  the  continuing  resolution, 
funding  was  reduced  for  many  educa- 
tion and  senior  citizen  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  way  I 
could  vote  for  a  continuing  resolution 
that  reduced  benefits  for  our  youth's 
education  when  in  the  same  continu- 
ing resolution  foreign  aid  was  in- 
creased and  senior  citizen  programs 
were  reduced,  when  the  pay  for  top- 
level  Government  workers,  already 
making  $50,000  to  $55,000  a  year,  was 
increased  by  $2,400  to  $2,600  a  year, 
and  a  tax  break  was  given  to  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  offering  this  opportuni- 
ty to  our  Nation's  high  school  seniors 
with  the  same  fervor  they  have  for 
sending  money  abroad  and  spending  it 
on  themselves. 


D  1030 

HOUSE  SHOULD  SUPPORT  H.R. 
5135  TO  TEMPORARILY  SUS- 
PEND AUTHORITY  OF  DIDC 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee  (DIDC)  was  created  as  part 
of  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregu- 
lation Act  of  1980.  The  Deregulation 
Committee  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  the  order- 
ly phaseout  and  the  ultimate  elimina- 
tion of  the  maximum  rates  of  interest 
and  dividends  which  may  be  paid  on 
deposits  and  accounts  as  rapidly  as 
economic  conditions  warrant. 

However,  the  phaseout  of  such  limi- 
tations was  intended  by  Congress  to  be 
a  gradual  change. 

I  believe  that  on  September  22.  1981. 
the  DIDC  acted  without  a  substantive 
understanding  of  the  thrift  industry 
and  the  impact  of  its  regulations  upon 
all  depository  institutions,  the  thrift 
industry  and  the  mortgage  market.  It 
seems  that  the  DIDC  has  attempted  to 
accelerate  the  deregulation  process 
without  regard  for  the  stability  of  the 
thrift  industry. 

The  Deregulation  Committee  plans 
to  meet  on  December  16  to  consider 
further  proposals  on  new  accounts 
which  will  adversely  affect  depository 
ir\stitutions,  the  thrift  industry,  and 
the  mortgage  market.  Although, 
through  an  October  27  letter  to  DIDC 
Chairman  Donald  T.  Regan,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  House  Banking  Committee 
members  requested  a  postponement  of 
the  September  22  regulations  until 
such  time  as  the  Banking  Committee 
could  review  the  DIDC's  actions,  the 
effective  date  was  not  postponed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  support  H.R.  5135.  in- 
troduced on  December  8  by  Represent- 
ative Jerry  Patterson,  to  temporarily 
suspend  the  auLhoiity  of  the  DIDC. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JERRY 
WURF.  UNION  LEADER 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  a  heavy  heart  this  morning  to  ob- 
serve and  mourn  the  passing  of  a  great 
man,  a  great  New  Yorker,  a  great 
labor  leader,  Jerry  Wurf ,  who  died  last 
night. 

Jerry  was  militant  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  in  its  most  benign 
sense.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  people.  He  was  concerned 
that  they  be  able  to  share  the  econom- 
ic boimty  of  this  country  and  at  a  time 
when  labor  leaders  and  unions  were 
finding  the  1970's  bitter  periods  to  in- 
crease their  membership  and  to  grow, 
his  union,  the  Public  Employment 
Union,  quadrupled  its  membership. 

For  the  public  workers  in  the  cities, 
counties  and  towns,  for  the  people 
who  serve  the  public,  his  passing  will 
be  greatly  missed,  and  for  those  of  us 
who  were  his  friends,  we  will  mourn 
for  his  wife  and  for  his  family. 


SHOCKING  INCREASE  IN 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  shocking  increase  in  unem- 
ployment in  this  country.  This  in- 
crease is  disturbing  not  only  because 
of  its  magnitude,  but  also  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  direct  and  intended  result  of 
administration  policies.  The  White 
House  last  week  said  that  unemploy- 
ment is  "the  price  you  have  to  pay" 
for  bringing  down  inflation. 

Who  is  it  that  has  to  pay?  Not  the 
people  in  the  administration,  but  the 
autoworkers,  the  farmworkers,  teen- 
agers, minorities,  and  others  who  are 
among  the  more  than  9  million  unem- 
ployed paying  for  administration  poli- 
cies. And  that  9-million  figure  does  not 
include  people  who  have  been  so  dis- 
couraged by  the  economic  realities 
that  they  have  given  up  actively  seek- 
ing work.  That  9-million  figure  does 
not  include  the  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

What  happens  to  these  millions  of 
unemployed?  Who  supports  them? 
Who  retains  them?  Who  cares  for 
their  children? 

We  used  to  have  programs  in  this 
Nation  for  caring  for  such  people.  Yet 
the  administration's  double  whammy 
has  put  them  out  of  work  and  cut  back 
on  the  assistance  we  used  to  provide. 
So  much  for  the  safety  net. 

We  all  know  Everett  Dirksen's 
famous  dictum  about  the  Federal 
budget.  Let  me  update  it  for  today.  A 
million  unemployed  here,  a  million 
there,  pretty  soon  we  have  a  real 
urgent  problem.  And  pretty  soon,  my 
colleagues,  is  right  now. 


this  point  afford  a  further  increase  in 
the  Interest  rates  they  pay  out. 

The  goal  of  deregulation  of  our  fi- 
nancial institution  is  an  important 
one.  It  will  help  the  economy  function 
better  and  give  full  equity  to  small  and 
large  savers.  But  it  is  a  goal  that  must 
be  approached  in  sensible,  phased 
moves. 

I  hope  that  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  ad- 
dress early  in  the  next  session  the 
question  of  a  phased  deregulation  that 
meets  all  these  needs;  but  unilateral 
action  now  by  the  DIDC  to  deregulate 
the  liability  side  for  thrift  institutions 
with  no  chance  for  Congress  to  do 
comparable  work  on  the  assets  side 
will  exacerbate  the  problems  of  the 
thrifts,  cause  a  further  drain  on  the 
Treasury  in  money  that  has  got  to  be 
injected  into  failing  thrifts,  and  hurt 
the  effort  of  trying  to  control  interest 
rates. 

I  hope  the  DIDC  will  hold  off.  not 
forever,  but  for  a  few  months  so  that 
we  can  act  in  phase  on  this  important 
problem. 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS  DE- 
REGULATION  COMMITTEE 

CREATING       PROBLEMS       FOR 
THRIFT  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  possi- 
bility that  the  DIDC  next  Wednesday 
will  further  deregulate  interest  rates 
without  giving  the  Congress  a  chance 
to  address  the  question  of  deregulat- 
ing the  asset  side  of  thrift  institutions 
is  a  serious  error.  It  will  in  the  short 
term  add  to  the  problem  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  which  have  done  so  much 
to  pull  us  into  a  recession.  It  will  un- 
dercut further  the  ability  of  the 
thrifts  to  serve  the  housing  needs  of 
this  country  which  are  in  a  terrible 
cFisis 

The  thrift  institutions  find  them- 
selves in  a  bind  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  National  policies  have  left 
them  with  long-term  low-yielding 
mortgages  and  they  simply  carmot  at 


THE  WINTER  OP  ECONOMIC 
DESPAIR 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  economists  both  within  and 
without  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  now  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously predicting  that  perhaps  this 
current  economic  recession  may  end 
and  perhaps  it  may  end  in  next  year. 

Well,  that  is  a  cozy  and  a  comforta- 
ble prediction,  the  notion  that  when 
you  get  to  the  bottom  there  is  no- 
where to  go  but  up. 

I  accept  their  predictions,  but  the 
point  is  missed  and  the  point  is  need 
we  have  gotten  into  a  current  reces- 
sion? How  long  and  how  deep  is  it 
going  to  be?  How  much  unemploy- 
ment? How  many  broken  dreams?  How 
many  college  entrances  that  will  be 
missed?  How  many  homes  will  not  be 
purchased?  How  long  is  it  going  to 
take  the  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress to  begin  to  enact  new  programs 
which  will  respond  to  this  winter  of 
oiu-  economic  despair? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JERRY 
WURF,  UNION  LEADER 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  sorrow  on  the  death  of  a 
good  friend  of  many  years  standing, 
distinguished  labor  leader  and  Ameri- 
can, Jerry  Wurf.  and  to  express  my 
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condolences  to  his  wife.  Mildred,  and 
to  his  family. 

Jerry  Wurf  for  many,  many  years 
was  the  finest  example  of  a  labor 
leader  of  the  highest  character  and  in- 
tegrity. A  man  of  deep  compassion, 
concern,  commitment,  and  effective- 
ness, he  was  not  only  an  outstanding 
labor  leader,  he  was  an  outstanding 
human  being.  We  will  all  miss  him. 


THE  DEPOSITORY  INSTITU- 
TIONS DEREGULATION  COM- 
MITTEE HAS  BECOME  A  MON- 
STER 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  been  hearing  about 
the  DIDC,  the  Depository  Institutions 
Deregulation  Committee,  a  committee 
that  this  Congress  created  in  a  bill 
that  we  adopted  in  the  last  year.  In 
that  bill  we  created  a  committee  that 
has  become  a  "bureaucratic  monster," 
headed  by  five  Federal  regulatory 
agency  chairmen  that  cannot  seem  to 
use  their  financial  expertise  to  deregu- 
late the  financial  industry  in  a  fair 
and  important  manner,  due  to  their 
own  "special  interest"  areas. 

Congress  asked  them  to  deregulate 
the  financial  institutions  industry  on 
an  equitable  basis.  They  have,  in  fact, 
commenced  to  deregulate  the  belea- 
guered thrift  institutions  asset  side 
first  in  such  a  manner  that  if  inflation 
does  not  get  them,  if  the  lack  of  hous- 
ing starts  does  not  get  them,  the 
DIDC  certainly  will  by  design  and 
intent  kill  the  savings  and  loans, 
mutual  savings  banks,  and  small  com- 
munity banks  that  have  historically  fi- 
nanced home  loans. 

I  have  introduced,  just  2  days  ago, 
H.R.  5135.  which  would  require  the 
DIDC  to  suspend  its  actions  for  a 
period  of  6  months  in  order  to  allow 
Congress  to  address  the  real  problems 
that  face  financial  institutions,  and 
the  consumer  who  borrows  or  saves 
with  them. 

I  ask  for  your  support  for  this  bill 
because  unless  the  DIDC  is  restrained, 
their  five  members— composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
FDIC.  the  NCUA,  and  the  FHLBB— 
will  destroy  the  thrift  industry  and 
the  taxpayers  will  be  forced  to  make 
good  on  the  federally  insured  deposits 
of  the  failed  institutions. 

Please  join  me  in  sending  a  strong 
message  to  the  DIDC  prior  to  next 
Wednesday,  when  they  next  meet,  by 
cosponsoring  H.R.  5135. 


THRIFT  INDUSTRY  FACING  SE- 
RIOUS CRISIS  BECAUSE  OF  AC- 
TIONS OF  DEPOSITORY  INSTI- 
TUTIONS DEREGULATION 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  thrift  industry  in  this  Nation  is 
faced  with  a  serious  crisis.  While  this 
can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  econ- 
omy, much  of  it  is  due  to  the  actions 
of  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregu- 
lations Committee,  otherwise  known 
as  DIDC. 

On  December  16,  the  DIDC  is  sched- 
uled to  consider  four  proposals  for 
new  accounts.  One  proposal  would  es- 
tablish a  $25,000  wild  card  account 
with  1-day  notice  of  withdrawal— ef- 
fectively a  jumbo  certificate  of  depos- 
it. The  second  proposal  would  create  a 
$5,000  minimum,  ceiling-free  transac- 
tions account.  The  third  would  create 
a  $10,000  minimum.  91-day  account 
with  a  floating  interest  rate  tied  to  the 
13- week  Treasury  bill  discount  rate. 
And  the  fourth  proposal  would  create 
a  new.  3V4-year  wild  card  account. 

These  proposals  are  in  addition  to 
DIDC's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  which  on  Octo- 
ber 30  asked  the  DIDC  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  its  decision  of  September 
22.  That  decision  created  an  18-month 
wild  card  IRA/Keogh  account. 

Clearly.  DIDC  is  not  complying  with 
the  language  of  the  law  enacted  by  the 
96th  Congress.  The  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary 
Control  Act  directs  DIDC  to  work 
toward  providing  all  depositors  with  a 
market  rate  of  return  on  their  savings 
with  due  regard  for  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  depository  institutions. 
While  DIDC  may  seem  to  be  comply- 
ing with  the  first-half  of  this  directive, 
it  is  totally  ignoring  the  other  portion 
of  the  law  which  clearly  states  that 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  financial 
institutions  are  to  be  given  equal 
weight  in  decisionmaking. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
DIDC's  actions  for  at  least  a  period  of 
6  months. 


DEMOCRATS  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in  Oc- 
tober I  sent  out  a  postal  patron  news- 
letter and  questionnaire  to  the  people 
of  the  district  I  represent,  the  15th 
Ohio  District.  Over  16.000  question- 
naires were  answered  and  returned  so 
far. 


One  question  I  asked  was.  "Do  you 
approve  of  President  Reagan's  per- 
formance thus  far?"  Seventy  percent 
said  yes. 

I  am  planning  to  introduce  the 
entire  questionnaire  results  into  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

Also  I  am  including  in  my  remarks 
here  a  broadcast  editorial  on  WTVN 
radio  and  TV,  the  central  theme  of 
which  is,  "economic  recovery  will  not 
come  overnight.  But  a  new  course  has 
been  charted,  and  it  should  be  given  a 
chance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  WTVN  editorial  of 
December  8. 1981.  follows: 

Demociuts  and  the  Economy 

It's  becoming  more  and  more  popular  for 
the  nation's  leading  Democrats  to  blame  the 
Reagan  Administration  for  this  country's 
economic  plight.  Both  Hcasc  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  re- 
cently blasted  the  President  foi  high  unem- 
ployment and  inflation. 

But.  it  wasn't  President  Reagan  who  cre- 
ated the  mess  we're  In  today.  He's  working 
hard  to  pull  the  country  out  of  it,  and 
progress  is  expected  next  year. 

It's  sheer  folly  for  Democrats,  after  dec- 
ades of  producing  big  federal  and  govern- 
ment deficits  to  turn  their  political  wrath 
on  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Economic  recovery  will  not  come  over- 
night. But  a  new  course  has  been  charted, 
and  it  should  be  given  a  chance.  Democratic 
leaders  should  concentrate  more  on  respon- 
sible talk  and  on  hard  work  than  on  biased 
political  rhetoric. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill. 


CONGRESSMAN  NELLIGAN  IN- 
TRODUCES H.R.  3001.  TO 
ALLOW  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 
FOR  ATTEMPTED  ASSASSINA- 
TION OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  weeks,  we  have  received  reports 
that  a  team  of  Libyan  terrorists  is 
seeking  to  kill  the  President. 

This  revelation  only  confirms  what  I 
have  suspected  for  a  long  time— that 
Qadhafi  is  a  true  madman  who  seeks 
only  tyranny  and  brutal  destruction. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
3001,  which  would  allow  capital  pun- 
ishment for  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  or  individuals  in 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. 

I  introduced  this  bill  after  the 
March  30  attempt  on  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  However,  I  feel  the 
events  of  the  last  2  weeks  reinforce 
the  rationale  for  this  measure. 

I  feel  that  enactment  of  H.R.  3001  at 
this  time  would  send  a  forceful  mes- 
sage to  Qadhafi  and  like-minded  indi- 
viduals. Enactment  of  H.R.  3001  would 
signal  that  this  Nation  is  willing  to 
impose  the  ultimate  penalty  for  any 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President. 


DRASTIC  CUTS  IN  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  CATEGORIES 

(IiAr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's continuing  appropriation  bill 
again  had  severe  cuts  in  vital  law  en- 
forcement functions.  After  having 
analyzed  the  cuts  yesterday,  last 
evening  and  this  moniing,  I  find  that 
we  have  taken  again  drastic  cuts  in 
areas  such  as  BATF,  which  has  prime 
responsibilities  for  arson  and  explo- 
sives investigations;  that  cut,  $35  mil- 
lion, combined  with  inflation  at  rough- 
ly 9  to  10  percent,  means  that  that 
agency  is  going  to  have  to  probably 
RIP  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  law 
enforcement  personnel  responsible  for 
discharging  those  particular  responsi- 
bilities at  a  time  when  arson  and  ex- 
plosive related  crimes  are  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

D  1045 

Given  inflationary  pressures  and  in- 
creased responsibilities  the  FBI  is 
going  to  lose  ground.  The  Coast  Guard 
took  a  severe  cut,  which  means  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cuts  for  drug  interdiction 
we  have  taken  thus  far.  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  have  to  phase  out  other 
essential  efforts  to  combat  the  flood  of 
drugs  coming  into  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  marshals  and  U.S.  attor- 
neys have  taken  cuts  again.  We  now 
have  3.000  fugitive  warrants  in  this 
country  that  we  cannot  execute  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  persormel  or 
cannot  provide  the  resources  to  find 
those  individuals.  Many  of  those  crimi- 
nals on  the  loose  are  drug  related. 
These  cuts  are  counterproductive  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

It  seems  to  Ine  we  are  going  to  find 
in  time  that  that  vote  yesteday  was  a 
most  improvident  one. 


the  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Committee,  or  DIDC.. to  stop  its 
efforts  to  deregulate  the  savings  in- 
dustry for  a  6-month  period.  This 
seems  to  be  quite  timely  legislation,  in 
light  of  recent  actions  by  the  DIDC 
which  will  add  significant  costs  to 
doing  business  without  liberalizing  the 
asset  structure  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry.  If  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1980,  Public  Law  96-221. 
called  for  the  "orderly  phaseout"  of 
interest  rate  ceilings,  but  emphasized 
maintaining  the  "safety  and  sound- 
ness of  depository  institutions." 
Recent  DIDC  actions  threaten  that 
safety  and  soundness.  If  I  were  on  the 
DIDC,  I  would  wait  until  the  Congress 
had  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  law  before  taking  further 
steps  to  deregulate  the  already  fragile 
savings  and  loan  industry. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Reagan  administration  recognize  the 
deep  difficulties  facing  the  savings  and 
loans  in  this  coimtry.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  impress  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  necessity  of  modifying 
its  economic  program  to  bring  interest 
rates  down  soon.  That,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  only  thing  in  the  near 
term  which  will  help  the  savings  and 
loans  survive  and  flourish. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOANS  NEED 
HELP 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
leading  members  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton met  with  our  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

I  was  impressed  by  their  description 
of  the  deep  economic  problems  facing 
the  thrift  industry. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Pattersoh,  has  intro- 
duced two  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  this  crisis.  One  of 
these  bills,  H.R.  5135,  would  require 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  287,  DIS- 
APPROVING FURTHER  PRO- 
DUCTION  OF  NAVAL  PETROLE- 
UM RESERVES  1  AND  3 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  may  have  until 
midnight.  December  11,  1981.  to  file 
the  report  on  House  Resolution  287,  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  fiuther  pro- 
duction of  Naval  Petrolevun  Reserve 
No.  1  (Elk  Hills)  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  3  (Teapot  Dome). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  that 
decision  been  cleared  with  the  minori- 
ty? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has.  This  is  a  routine  procedure.  We 
have  gone  through  the  hearing.  The 
committee  has  reported  out  the  bill. 
Of  course,  it  still  would  have  to  go 
through  Rules  before  the  bill  could 
come  before  the  full  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  withdraw  his  request 
until  we  have  time  to  check? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  will  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  withdraws  the  request. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  FOR 
STANDING  AND  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEES OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
294)  authorizing  funds  for  the  stand- 
ing and  select  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  wiU 
allow  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  standing  and  select  committees 
during  House  deliberations  on  commit- 
tee fimding  levels  for  the  second  ses- 
sion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAECER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  in  order  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  so  he  might 
explain  the  nature  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 294. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  is  a  very  routine  resolution 
passed  each  session. 

Section  1  of  the  resolution  will  au- 
thorize each  standing  committee  of 
the  House,  and  the  two  permanent 
select  conunittees  established  in  the 
rules  of  the  House,  to  expend  neces- 
sary moneys  from  the  contingent  fund 
until  the  House  is  able  to  adopt  pri- 
mary expense  resolutions  covering 
such  committees,  or  until  March  31, 
1982. 

Section  2  provides  that  funds  spent 
by  a  committee  imder  the  continuing 
resolution  shall  be  debited  against 
amounts  authorized  in  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution. 

Section  3  requires  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  any  rules 
necessary  to  administer  the  continuing 
resolution. 

This  resolution  will  maintain  the 
overall  status  quo  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  standing  and 
select  committees.  Its  operative  lan- 
guage is  identical  to  the  continuing 
resolution  adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  97th  Congress— House  Resolution 
9. 

The  resolution  clearly  served  its  pur- 
pose in  the  first  session,  and  everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  the  language. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  second  his  statement.  This  is 
boilerplate  to  keep  us  going  into  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress,  which 
has  been  passed  out  of  our  committee 
unanimously.  It  should  be  promptly 
passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  294 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  <b),  for  the  period 
beginning  January  3.  1982,  and  ending 
March  31,  1982.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  nece.ssary 
projects,  activities,  operations,  and  services, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  including  payment 
of  staff  salaries  for  services  performed,  by 
each  standing  or  select  committee  estab- 
lished in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  entitled,  for  each  month 
during  the  period  specified  in  subsection  (a), 
to  payments  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  in  amounts  equal  to  9  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  for  use  by 
such  committee  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninety-seventh  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  entitlement  of  any  standing  or 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  payments 
under  this  resolution  shall  cease  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  primary  expense  resolu- 
tion adopted  with  respect  to  such  commit- 
tee. 

Sec  3.  F*unds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 231.  AUTHORIZING 
ERECTION  OF  CERTAIN 

STRUCTURES  AT  WEST  FRONT 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  RALLY  COMMEMO- 
RATING BIRTH  OF  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER.  KING.  JR. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  231,  which  will  authorize 
the  erection  of  sound  towers  and  a 
stage  on  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol 
in  connection  with  a  rally  to  be  held 
January  15,  1982.  in  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  unanimous-consent  request. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4241. 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4241)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TODAY 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4241, 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1982 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
at  any  time  today,  December  11.  1981. 
or  any  day  thereafter,  to  consider  the 
conference  report  and  any  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4241)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  TERRITORIES  BILL 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5139)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
insular  areas  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  take  this  reservation 
to  aisk  the  gentleman  if  he  will  briefly 
explain  what  is  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  this  is  the  omnibus  territo- 
ries bill.  As  recommended  by  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  it  has  four  provisions: 

First,  it  provides  a  mechanism  for 
the  recall  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Guam  and  members  of  the  Guam 
Legislature. 

Second,  it  authorizes  an  extension  of 
the  time  for  the  transfer  of  excess  per- 
sonal property  in  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Third,  it  provides  authority  to  ap- 
propriate up  to  $150,000  for  a  Caribbe- 
an educational,  cultural  and  technical 


exchange  program  at  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Fourth,  it  authorizes  guaranteed 
loans  to  the  American  Samoa  Power 
Authority  to  finance  sorely  needed 
power  generation  facilities.  The  total 
authority  is  limited  to  $8  million,  but 
the  provision  specifies  that  in  the  case 
of  default— which  we  would  not 
expect— the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be 
reimbursed  from  funds  that  American 
Samoa  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  other  provisions  of  law 
or  other  Federal  programs. 

That  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill, 
as  recommended  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  meet  the 
administration's  objections.  H.R.  5139 
represents  a  significantly  scaled  down 
version  of  H.R.  3659.  which  we  debat- 
ed on  the  floor  last  July  13  and  subse- 
quently withdrew.  Nevertheless.  Im- 
portant territorial  issues  are  addressed 
in  this  legislation— namely:  First,  the 
amendment  of  Guam's  Organic  Act  to 
permit  the  recall  of  territorial  offi- 
cials; second,  amendment  of  the  date 
to  effect  Federal  property  transfer  in 
the  trust  territory  from  October  1. 
1982.  to  the  date  of  trusteeship  termi- 
nation; and  third,  a  fiscal  year  1983 
authorization  of  $150,000  as  a  Federal 
grant  to  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  study  and  plan  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Caribbean  institution  for 
educational,  cultural  and  technical 
interchange. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
latter  provision,  for  it  fits  into  the 
President's  contemplated  Caribbean 
initiative.  And  it  assures  that  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  will  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  development  of  this  new  plan  to 
spur  economic  development  in  the 
Caribbean  basin.  Moreover,  in  the  sub- 
committee's markup,  we  adopted  an 
amendment— proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration—which provides  $8  million  in 
guaranteed  loans  to  upgrade  American 
Samoa's  antiquated  power  generation 
system. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  en- 
dorse H.R.  5139.  as  amended,  and  urge 
its  passage. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wathington,  D.C..  Decembers,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lagomarsino:  In  my  letter  of 
October  30,  1981,  concerning  Congressman 
Won  Pat's  proposed  amendment  to  H.R. 
3659,  I  stated  that  we  would  be  sending  re- 
vised legislative  language  on  the  guarantee- 
ing of  loans  for  American  Samoa  power  gen- 
erating facilities. 

Enclosed  is  draft  legislation  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  guarantee  loans  for  American  Samoa 
power  generating  facilities.  We  recommend 
that  the  legislation  be  enacted. 
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The  American  Samoa  Government  has 
justified  the  expenditure  of  $8  million  for 
power  generating  facilities  designed  to  meet 
the  territory's  power  needs  and  prevent  the 
rash  of  blackouts  now  experienced.  The  leg- 
islation provides  for  borrowing  through  the 
private  market  rather  than  through  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  a  requirement  for  a  plan  that 
would  ensure  proper  training  of  personnel 
and  an  on-going  preventative  maintenance 
program.  Furthermore,  the  draft  would 
tighten  repayment  provisions. 

American  Samoa  needs  the  power  generat- 
ing equipment.  The  enclosed  draft  legisla- 
tion would  provide  funding  for  the  facilities, 
and  at  the  same  time  ensure  repayment  of 
the  loan  and  protection  of  the  guarantor. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

E>ONAU>  Paul  Hodel, 

Under  Secretary. 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5139,  the  omnibus  ter- 
ritories bill.  This  measure  provides  for 
a  few  needed  authorizations  for  the 
U.S.  insular  areas.  Its  passage  is  vital 
to  the  needs  of  our  areas. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill— 
and  the  one  that  has  the  most  signifi- 
cance to  the  power  situation  in  the 
territory  of  American  Samoa— would 
authorize  up  to  $8  million  in  federally 
guaranteed  loans  for  financing  power 
generation  facilities.  The  people  of 
American  Samoa  have  been  experienc- 
ing a  power  generation  crisis  for  some 
time  now,  and  often  suffers  blackouts. 
I  believe  that  this  loan  guarantee  will 
provide  the  necessary  capital  for  fi- 
nancing reliable  electrical  generating 
facilities  in  the  territory.  The  Interior 
Department  highly  recommended  this 
funding  mechanism. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee  on  In- 
sular Affairs  for  their  efforts  which 
enable  this  measure  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  today.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  meet  some  of  the 
most  immediate  needs  of  our  U.S.  off- 
shore areas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill.  Thank  you.* 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— GUAM 

Sec.  101.  Section  7  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  487.  as  amended;  48 
U.S.C.  1422a)  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  tifter  "Sec.  7."  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"(a)  The  people  of  Guam  shall  have  the 
right  of  initiative  and  referendum,  to  be  ex- 


ercised   under   conditions    and    procedures 
specified  in  the  laws  of  Guam.": 
and  change   "Any  Governor"   to  (b)  Any 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  or  member 
of  the  legislature": 

(2)  after  the  word  "Governor"  wherever  it 
thereafter  appears  in  the  section,  insert  a 
comma  and  the  words  "Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, or  member  of  the  legislature"; 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence,  after  "persons 
voting"  insert  "respectively"  and  change 
"participating  in  the"  to  "participating  in 
such";  and 

(4)  in  the  second  sentence  after  "votes 
cast"  insert  "respectively"  and  change  "at 
which  a"  to  "at  which  the". 

TITLE  II— TRUST  TERRITORY  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  201.  In  section  402(a)  of  Public  Law 
96-567  (94  SUt.  3478)  strike  "by  October  1. 
1982,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "by  a  date 
not  later  then  ninety  days  following  termi- 
nation of  the  trusteeship  agreement  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  trusteeship 
agreement  governing  the  administration  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, ". 
TITLE  III- VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
$150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  to  be  paid 
as  a  grant  to  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  use  by  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  study  and  plan  for  the  creation  of 
an  Institution  for  Caribbean  educational, 
cultural,  and  technical  Interchange. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  place  such  stipula- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  on  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Grant  funcjs  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  but  not  obligated  or  expended 
during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  they  are  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  In  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

TITLE  rV-MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  Any  amount  authorized  by  this 
Act  or  by  Public  Law  96-597  (94  Stat.  3477), 
but  not  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  available  for  appropriations 
In  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

COBfMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  12, 
strike  title  IV  and  Insert: 

TITLE  rV-AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  guarantee  for 
purchase  by  private  parties  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  American  Samoa  Power 
Authority  that  may  be  Issued  In  order  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase,  shipment  and  Installa- 
tion of  power  generating  equipment,  and  re- 
lated accessories,  and  to  finance,  as  needed, 
overhaul  of  existing  power  generating 
equipment,  parts,  and  lines. 

(b)  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of  ob- 
ligations that  may  be  guaranteed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  $8,000,000.  and 
commitments  to  guarantee  such  obligations 
are  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as  provided 
in  advance  In  appropriation  acts.  No  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  after  September  30.  1983. 

(c)  Guarantees  made  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  except  that: 


(1)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  credit  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  and 
that  there  exists  reasonable  financial  capa- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  American  Samoa 
Power  Authority  to  repay  the  required  in- 
terest and  principal  as  determined  above: 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  such  Issue  shall  be 
used  only  for  those  items  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  activity  to  be  fi- 
nanced: 

(3)  The  maturity  of  any  obligations  to  be 
guaranteed  does  not  exceed  thrity  years  or 
90  per  centum  of  the  useful  life  of  the 
physical  assets  to  be  financed  by  the  obliga- 
tion, whichever  is  less,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary; 

(4)  No  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  American  Samoa  Power 
Authority  has  a  viable  plan,  with  adequate 
funding,  for  scheduling  preventative  and 
necessary  maintenance  of  the  power  gener- 
ating facilities  on  an  on-going  basis,  and  to 
train  personnel  to  operate  the  power  gener- 
ating facilities  in  a  professional  manner: 

(5)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  if  the 
Income  from  such  loan  Is  excluded  from 
gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of  Chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  If 
the  guarantee  provides  significant  collateral 
or  security,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  other  obligations  the  income  from  which 
is  so  excluded: 

(6)  Obligations  shall  not  be  guaranteed  if 
they  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  guarantee 
fees  and  service  charges)  at  rates  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  excessive,  taking 
Into  account  the  range  of  rates  for  similar 
obligations  in  the  private  market  and  the 
risks  assumed  by  the  United  States: 

(7)  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  required  of  the  Interest 
rates,  timing,  and  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  financing  of  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions, except  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  waive  this  requirement  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  any  guaranteed 
obligation  when  he  determines  that  such  fi- 
nancing does  not  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  market  for  Government  and  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed securities: 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  and  credit 
to  the  appropriate  account  fees  In  amounts 
sufficient  In  his  judgment  to  cover  adminis- 
trative costs  associated  with  such  guaran- 
tees: 

(9)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibility 
of  the  loan  for  such  guarantee,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  any  guarantee  so  made  shall  be  in- 
contestable, except  for  fraud  or  material 
misrepresentation.  In  the  hands  of  the 
holder  of  the  guaranteed  loan:  and 

(10)  The  Secretary  may  place  such  stipu- 
lations as  he  deems  appropriate  on  the 
bonds  or  other  obligations  he  guarantees. 

(d)  (1)  If.  as  a  result  of  a  default  by  the 
American  Samoa  Power  Authority  under  a 
guaranteed  obligation,  after  the  lender  has 
made  such  further  collection  efforts  and  in- 
stituted such  enforcement  proceedings  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  lender  has  suffered  a 
loss,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  lender 
90  per  centum  of  such  loss,  as  specified  in 
the  guarantee  contract.  Upon  making  any 
such  payment,  the  Secretary  shall  be  subro- 
gated to  all  the  rights  of  the  lender.  The 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  American  Samoa  Power  Authority 
or  the  American  Samoa  Government  the 
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amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
any  guarantee  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  payment  to  the  government  of 
American  Samoa  by  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  which  may 
be  or  t)ecome  due  pursuant  to  any  Federal 
law  shall  be  ( 1 )  paid  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  as  an  offset  against  any 
claim  the  TTnited  States  may  have  against 
the  American  Samoa  Government  or  the 
AiT«-«rican  Samoa  Power  Authority  pursuant 
to  his  guarantee,  or  (2)  used  to  fund  the 
maintenance  and  training  planned  under 
sulxsection  (cK4)  of  this  section,  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  American  Samoa 
Power  Authority  is  not  following  the  main- 
tenance and  training  plan.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  "person"  contained 
in  section  3466  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  191)  includes  the  American  Samoa 
Govenunent  and  the  American  Samoa 
Power  Authority. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  any 
right  accruing  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  issuance  of  any  guarantee 
under  this  section.  Any  sums  recovered  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  any  forebearance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Samoa  Power  Au- 
thority or  the  American  Samoa  Govern- 
ment which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  guaranteed  loan  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  property  by  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  in 
his  discretion  to  complete,  recondition,  re- 
construct, renovate,  repair,  maintain,  oper- 
ate, or  sell  any  property  acquired  by  him 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  WON  PAT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  WON  PAT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1982 

Mr,  LONG  of  Mayland,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H,R.  4559,  with  Mr.  Kazen  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
I>ecember  10, 1981,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONTRIBimON  TO  THE  INTERNATIOKAl. 
DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION 

For  payment  to  the  International  Envel- 
opment Association  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  $850,000,000,  to  be  available  only 
upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, for  the  second  installment  of  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  sixth  re- 
plenishment, to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  no  such  payment 
may  be  made  while  the  United  States  Exec- 
utive Director  to  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  is  com- 
pensated by  the  Bank  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
the  rate  provided  for  an  individual  occupy- 
ing a  position  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  while  the  alternate 
United  States  Executive  Director  to  the 
Bank  is  compensated  by  the  Bank  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rate  provided  for  an  individ- 
ual occupying  a  position  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma:  Page  4,  line  19.  strike  out 
■$850,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  there© 
"$520,000,000". 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Edwards)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  is  not  an  easy  moment 
for  me.  I  believe  in  this  amendment 
with  all  my  heart,  but  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  oppose  this  President.  I  have 
worked  with  him  for  a  year,  I  have 
voted  with  him  for  a  year  consistently. 
I  stood  in  the  snow  in  New  Hampshire 
and  I  campaigned  for  him  when  my 
hands  were  so  cold  I  could  not  hold  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  my  mouth  was  so 
cold  I  could  not  talk, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  believe  in  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  I  would  not  be  here  today 
if  I  did  not  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  this  time,  this  one  time,  I  just 
cannot  go  along. 

This  is  not  a  minor  amendment,  and 
it  is  not  noncontroversial.  It  is  not 
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going  to  sneak  by.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  appropriation  for 
the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation from  $850  million  to  $520  mil- 
lion. It  is  an  amendment  to  save  the 
taxpayers  nearly  a  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  without  taking  away  a  single 
educational  loan  or  a  single  food 
stamp, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  the  Congress 
has  to  pass  this  amendment,  I  think 
we  have  to  pass  this  amendment  for 
two  reasons:  One,  because  of  equity, 
and  one  because  of  a  very  necessary 
change  in  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

Since  World  War  II,  foreign  assist- 
ance has  been  a  significant  part  of 
America's  foreign  policy,  and  I  would 
not  stand  here  and  try  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  there  is 
no  role  for  American  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  role.  There  is  a  role 
because  sometimes  our  assistance  to 
small  front-line  Third  World  countries 
may  help  prevent  those  countries  from 
being  dominated  politically,  economi- 
cally, or  militarily  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  that  extent  the  money 
spent  on  foreign  assistance  is  money 
spent  for  our  own  national  security  in- 
terest. And  that  is  true  whether  it  is 
military  assistance  or  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Sometimes.  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
another  reason  why  it  is  right  for 
American  taxpayers  to  dig  into  their 
pockets  to  help  people  in  another 
country,  and  that  is  to  meet  our  very 
basic  commitment  to  humanitarian 
needs.  That  is  why  we  operate  pro- 
grams to  take  care  of  people  who 
suffer  from  famine  or  flood  or  earth- 
quake. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  maintain 
at  all  that  foreign  assistance  is  inher- 
ently wrong.  If  we  are  to  be  a  global 
power,  then  the  United  States  needs  a 
carefully  structured,  carefully  admin- 
istered, bilateral  direct  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  What  we  do  not  need  is 
to  pour  hundreds  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  into  multilateral  organiza- 
tions which  we  do  not  control,  over 
which  we  have  precious  little  influ- 
ence, and  which  use  enormous  chunks 
of  American  money  to  benefit  greedy 
nations  which  suck  us  dry  and  consist- 
ently oppose  American  foreign  policy. 
The  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  lend  American 
money  to  other  nations  at  reduced  in- 
terest rates.  But  they  do  charge  inter- 
est, and  those  loans  are  repaid.  I  am 
not  asking  you  today  to  pull  out  of  the 
World  Bank  or  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  but  there  is  another  part 
of  the  multilateral  development 
system  for  which  I  can  find  no  ration- 
al claim  on  American  dollars,  and  I  am 
talking  about  IDA— the  International 
Development  Association— the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  World  Bank. 

IDA  takes  hundreds  of  millions  of 
American  dollars  and  pours  them  into 


countries  like  India,  which  gets  40  per- 
cent of  the  IDA  money— India,  a  coun- 
try with  600  million  people  and  mas- 
sive poverty  while  the  Government  of 
India  spends  its  own  money  to  build 
nuclear  reactors,  nuclear  weapons, 
space  satellites,  and  giant  sports  com- 
plexes, and  In  exchange  for  our  gener- 
osity, shows  its  gratitude  by  buying 
massive  quantities  of  Soviet  weapons 
and  arrogantly  preaching  to  the 
United  States  while  refusing  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  criticizing  us  for  shooting 
down  two  Libyan  aircraft  after  they 
fired  on  American  pilots. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  a  lot  in 
the  last  couple  of  days  about  this  so- 
called  Edwards  amendment  to  destroy 
the  American  foreign  aid  program,  but 
I  am  not  attacking  the  American  for- 
egln  aid  program.  I  am  not  attacking 
the  hard-loan  development  banks,  I 
am  not  attacking  bilateral  assistance, 
and  I  am  not  attacking  security  assist- 
ance. What  I  am  doing  is  offering  an 
amendment  to  give  the  Congress,  as 
the  voice  of  the  American  taxpayer,  a 
chance  to  say  to  the  State  Department 
that  it  is  time  to  cut  back  on  our  par- 
ticipation in  programs  which  do  not 
recognize  the  right  of  this  Congress  to 
limit  how  American  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  and  which  would  subsidize  this 
coimtry's  enemies. 

Let  me  make  another  point.  Wheth- 
er you  t)elieve  the  Reagan  economic 
program  will  work,  as  I  do,  or  that  it 
will  not— and  I  know  that  there  are 
some  in  this  room  who  believe  that  it 
^.'ill  not— the  fact  is  that  right  now 
American  business  is  suffering,  and  it 
is  suffering  because  of  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation.  If  an  American 
who  owns  a  business  or  who  wants  to 
buy  a  home  can  get  a  loan  at  all,  the 
interest  rates  are  so  high  that  they  are 
prohibitive.  Builders  and  realtors  and 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  all 
over  the  country  are  feeling  the  pinch 
of  those  high  interest  rates,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  man  or  woman  in 
this  Congress  can  vote  for  a  $330  mil- 
lion increase,  nearly  a  third  of  a  bil- 
lion dollar  increase,  in  appropriations 
to  pay  for  loans  to  India  with  no  inter- 
est charges,  with  50  years  to  repay, 
and  with  10  years  before  any  kind  of 
repayment  is  due  at  all. 

You  can  talk  to  me  about  strategy, 
about  conference  committees,  about 
coalitions,  about  the  commitments  of 
the  previous  administration,  but  there 
is  no  way  that  you  can  defend  the  in- 
crease in  IDA  funding  that  is  included 
in  this  bill.  You  just  cannot  do  it.  You 
cannot  go  the  American  taxpayer,  who 
for  the  last  6  months  has  had  to  pay 
17.  18,  19,  or  20  percent  interest,  and 
make  him  pay  the  taxes  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding  to  pay  for  interest- 
free  loans  to  build  a  sports  complex  in 
New  Delhi. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  when  somebody 
asked  me  about  the  foreign  aid  bill  as 
a  whole  and  talked  about  the  great 
need  for  the  security  assistance  part  of 
this  program— and  I  agree  that  we 
need  that  part  of  this  program— my  re- 
sponse was  that  the  State  Department 
is  trying  to  get  us  to  buy  a  dog  because 
we  like  its  tail.  I  support  the  security 
assistance  part  of  this  program,  but 
this  is  not  a  security  assistance  pack- 
age. That  is  a  part  of  it,  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  a  dog. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mentioned  the 
high  interest  rates  and  the  comparison 
between  the  high  interest  rates  the 
American  consumer  has  to  pay  and 
the  interest-free  loans  given  by  IDA, 
but  let  me  not  forget  to  also  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  country  has 
been  on  a  spending  binge  for  50  years, 
and  because  of  that  spending  binge, 
because  of  the  need  to  tighten  our 
belts  and  get  this  economy  back  in 
order,  and  to  stop  the  inflation  that 
was  a  result  of  that  spending  binge,  we 
have  asked  the  American  people  to 
swallow  some  mightily  bitter  pills.  We 
are  cutting  back  on  everything  except 
for  a  few  "sacred  cows,"  and  I  do  not 
think  foreign  aid  is  a  "sacred  cow." 

It  would  be  unconscionable  and  to- 
tally indefensible  to  reduce  student 
loan  benefits,  to  reduce  funding  for 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  to 
reduce  fimding  for  national  defense- 
cut,  cut,  cut— and  increase  IDA  spend- 
ing by  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars.  That 
is  an  absurd  and  indefensible  proposi- 
tion, and  the  State  Department  ought 
to  be  embarrassed  to  come  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  even  propose  such 
an  idea.  The  American  people  do  not 
support  it,  they  will  not  support  it, 
and  they  will  not  understand  it. 

What  is  more,  Mr.  Chairman— and 
this  is  a  very  important  point,  and  I 
want  the  Members  to  listen— the  ad- 
ministration is  negotiating  right  now 
on  a  commitment  to  the  next  IDA  re- 
plenishment, IDA  VII,  at  even  more 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  If  we 
do  not  send  the  State  Department 
today  a  very  clear  message  that  we  do 
not  want  high  commitments  to  IDA 
funding,  we  will  be  spending  even 
more  on  IDA  in  the  future. 

□  1130 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  not  minor,  it  is  not  noncontro- 
versial,  but  it  is  simple.  It  does  one 
thing.  This  bill  increases  the  level  of 
funding  this  year  for  interest-free 
loans  to  countries  like  India  by  nearly 
a  third  of  a  billion  dollars.  It  increases 
the  level  of  IDA  funding  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers from  $520  million  to  $850  mil- 
lion, and  my  amendment  will  take  that 
$330  million  increase  and  put  it  back 
in  the  pockets  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  amendment  and 
let  him  know  I,  too,  support  him  with 
the  same  philosophy  that  while  we  are 
cutting  back  on  other  domestic  pro- 
grams where  people  directly  need 
these  funds,  that  it  would  be  just 
wrong  to  increase  funding  even 
though  it  may  be  for  good  purposes.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
and  has  spoken  to  that,  that  there 
may  be  some  beneficial  purposes  to 
foreign  nations  and  foreign  people. 
They  may  need  some  help.  But  we 
need  help  also  in  this  country. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  believes  also 
in  the  philosophy  that  when  this 
country  gets  strong  again,  then  we  can 
perhaps  increase  these.  When  we  do 
get  our  economy  back  on  the  track 
again  and  the  country  is  strong,  and 
we  have  the  revenues  coming  in,  per- 
haps we  could  increase  and  help 
others.  But  we  first  have  to  help  our- 
selves and  then  we  can  help  others. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  He  has  made  a 
very  good  point. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 
Let  me  understand  if  I  can  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated,  that  al- 
ready negotiations  have  begun  for  the 
seventh  replenishment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much  is 
being  requested? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  form  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  how  much  our  country  will 
be  asked  to  participate  for  the  seventh 
replenishment,  understanding  we  have 
not  even  voted  for  this  additional  ap- 
propriation? What  is  being  asked  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  how  much 
is  being  asked.  I  am  aware  that  the  ne- 
gotiations are  going  on  and  I  am  told, 
but  I  cannot  confirm,  that  OMB  is 
signing  off  on  a  higher  level  of  com- 
mitment than  what  we  have  previous- 
ly had. 


I  might  say  the  gentleman  made  a 
very  important  point  here  about  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
signed  off  on  this,  because  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  previous  commit- 
ments. This  country  is  different  from 
other  countries.  In  this  country  the 
administration  can  only  commit  its 
own  support,  and  everybody  in  the 
world  knows  that  that  is  contingent  on 
appropriations  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  commitment  to  IDA  VI  by  the 
previous  administration  was  made 
with  that  clear  understanding,  as  the 
Carter  administration  has  told  us,  that 
the  commitment  was  based  on  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Congress  would  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  even  while  we 
are  debating  here  today  how  much 
should  be  contributed  to  this  fund,  ad- 
ditional negotiations  are  underway 
asking  for  even  more? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  a  very  wise 
amendment.  It  is  certainly  reasonable. 
The  gentleman  is  not  "gutting  the 
program"  as  sometimes  people  who 
offer  this  type  of  amendment  are  ac- 
cused of.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  has 
heard  the  testimony.  I  am  sure  that 
his  amendment  is  a  very  reasonable 
one. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting a  conspiracy  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  whom? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  a  conspir- 
acy between  anybody  and  anybody. 

Mr.  WEISS.  It  sounded  like  one  to 
me. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  No. 
The  gentleman  is  only  suggesting  we 
need  to  cut  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  the  IDA  commitment.  It  is  that 
simple. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  KEMP  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  EDWARDS  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma:  Strike  "$520,000,000'"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$725,000.000". 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  indulgence. 


I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  valued 
and  trusted  member  of  the  committee 
and  has  done  a  wonderful  job  on  that 
committee  attempting  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  that  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  to  a 
better  understanding  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  our  multilateral  banks  as 
well  as  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  many,  many  Members  of 
this  body  that  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's criticisms  of  the  IDA- VI  replen- 
ishment including  those  of  us  who 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  for  a 
long  time— and  by  the  way  we  are 
making  progress. 

Let  me  just  add  a  footnote  to  the 
gentleman's  comments.  As  he  pointed 
out.  Treasury  is  preparing  to  negotiate 
the  seventh  replenishment  and,  very 
frankly,  there  is  a  debate  raging  not 
only  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  but  within  the  administration 
and  in  the  country,  indeed,  over  eco- 
nomic policy  toward  the  Third  World. 
I  personally  believe,  as  I  stated  last 
night  in  general  debate  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely critical  to  the  defense  of  this 
country,  the  vital  resources  upon 
which  we  depend,  and  the  bases,  the 
allies,  and  friends  that  we  need  in  this 
world  to  have  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  that  will  encourage  the 
Third  World  to  grow,  and  expand  mar- 
kets for  our  own  enterprise  and  our 
own  agricultural  products.  We  can 
debate  how  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  should  take  place  in  the 
Third  World,  but  no  one  can  disagree 
over  the  need  to  have  a  healthy, 
peaceful,  expanding,  and  prosperous 
world  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  that  is  the  purpose  behind  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  debate  of  course,  is  how  we  can 
achieve  that  goal  and  what  role  for- 
eign assistance  and  the  World  Bank 
can  play  in  that  development.  Let  me 
say  as  I  previously  stated,  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  IDA.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Bill  Young,  and  myself, 
and  Bob  Livingston,  Jerry  Lewis. 
John  Porter,  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  as  well  as  our  chair- 
man, and  Matt  McHugh,  who  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank,  have  all 
participated  in  hearings  and  have  had 
questions  about  many  of  the  activities 
alluded  to  by  my  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

IDA  loans  are  made  only  to  govern- 
ments. The  argument  is  made  that  in 
the  poorest  nations  only  the  govern- 
ment is  capable  of  economic  activity. 
This  contention  should  be  rejected  as 
antithetical  to  free  enterprise  and  to 
all  evidence  on  the  development  of 
economic  systems.  The  private  sector 
is  always  the  most  efficient  producer 


and  it  is  absurd  to  encourage  the  poor- 
est nations  to  squander  resources  on 
government  controlled  enterprise. 

IDA  loans  have  not  been  used  vig- 
orously to  leverage  changes  in  eco- 
nomic policies  of  recipient  nations  in 
favor  of  free-market,  private  sector  ac- 
tivity. The  World  Bank  Is  a  Western 
institution.  It  is  destructive  of  our 
system  of  government  and  economics 
if  such  an  institution  fails  to  promote 
it  vigorously.  To  view  the  advance- 
ment of  freedom  and  democracy  as  po- 
litical interference  in  recipient  coun- 
tries is  folly. 

IDA  has  made  the  vast  majority  of 
its  loans  to  countries  which  have  con- 
sistently followed  economic  policies 
opposed  to  growth.  Almost  60  percent 
of  IDA  loans  have  gone  to  India,  Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh,  and  Indonesia.  India 
alone,  hardly  a  model  of  economic  suc- 
cess, has  received  40  percent.  IDA  and 
World  Bank  have  been  totally  unsuc- 
cessful at  leading  these  countries  to 
minimal  growth,  much  less  prosperity. 
Why?  India  taxes  incomes  above  1,876 
U.S.  dollars  at  33  percent;  Bangladesh 
taxes  incomes  above  1,471  U.S.  dollars 
at  35  percent;  Pakistan  taxes  incomes 
above  2,000  U.S.  dollars  at  35  percent; 
Indonesia  taxes  incomes  above  13.920 
U.S.  dollars  at  33  percent,  better  than 
the  rest  but  almost  double  U.S.  rate 
for  1981. 

IDA  loans  are  made  for  50  years  at 
no  interest.  These  should  be  changed. 
Young  American  families  now  face 
almost  19-percent  interest  rates  on  30- 
year  mortgages.  They  can  hardly  be 
asked  to  fund  loans  abroad  which  are 
free  of  charge.  IDA  loans  should  bear 
an  interest  rate  which  at  least 
matches  inflation  so  as  to  protect  the 
assets  of  those  providing  capital.  Fur- 
ther, the  loan  period  should  be  re- 
duced to  30  years  so  that  financing 
will  not  continue  when  the  assets 
backing  it  are  long  worn  out  or  obso- 
lete. 

Many  loans  are  made  to  nations 
which  restrict  the  flow  of  private  cap- 
ital. India  has  nationalized  many  in- 
dustries and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  a  new  and  potentially  very 
large  borrower  of  IDA  funds,  has  re- 
jected offers  of  private  Western  cap- 
ital in  amounts  reported  near  $30  bil- 
lion. There  can  be  no  case  made  for 
channeling  capital  through  interna- 
tional organizations  when  private  cap- 
ital is  freely  available. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  these  prob- 
lems must  be  addressed.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  insist  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Regan  take  a  firm  stance  to 
bring  them  to  resolution.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  insistence  on  a  draconian 
reduction  in  IDA  here  today  accom- 
plishes that  goal. 

Let  me  say  further  to  my  conserva- 
tive colleagues  for  just  a  moment,  the 
gentleman's  comments  about  India 
are.  in  fact,  right  on  target.  The  IMF 
the  other  day  loaned  India  $5.8  billion 


and  they  are  going  to  build  steel  mills 
to  compete  with  steel  plants  and  steel- 
worker  jobs  in  my  district,  buy  Mirage 
jets  from  France,  and  subsidize  energy 
projects  that  we  are  against. 

But.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  like  it  or 
not,  our  President,  on  behalf  of  this 
Nation,  went  to  Ottawa,  went  to 
Cancun.  and  met  with  world  leaders, 
particularly  those  in  Africa  and 
throughout  the  Third  World  who  rep- 
resent countries  in  which  there  are 
such  serious  economic  and  security  re- 
lated problems;  and  he  gave  his  word 
to  work  with  them,  and  suggested 
changes  in  global  economic  policies. 
The  President  talked  about  some  of 
the  things  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa talked  about.  He  talked  about 
using  the  private  sector  and  expanding 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
Third  World.  In  fact,  there  were  a  lot 
of  shaking  heads  and  a  lot  of  surprised 
leaders  frankly,  at  the  President's 
speech  on  behalf  of  democratic  cap- 
italism. I  was  there  at  the  World  Bank 
meeting  the  day  the  President  talked 
about  using  free  enterprise,  free  trade, 
sound  money,  and  lower  taxes  as  the 
road  to  prosperity— some  of  the  things 
the  gentleman  supports  so  eloquently. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  my  amendment 
goes  to  the  heart  of  what  I  would  like 
to  suggest  would  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  full  $850  million  replenish- 
ment on  this  year's  replenishment  of 
IDA-VI  and  what  the  gentleman 
would  try  to  reach  in  terms  of  cutting 
that  replenishment  to  $520  million.  I 
frankly  think— and  I  will  say  this  very 
candidly— I  have  made  this  privately 
known  to  him,  there  will  not  be  a  bill 
this  year  if  his  amendment  passes.  If 
that  happens  it  kills  security  assist- 
ance to  nations  vital  to  our  national 
interest. 

We  have  worked  with  the  chairman, 
we  have  worked  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh),  we 
have  worked  with  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as 
conservatives  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
This  is  a  carefully  balanced  bill.  I 
know  that  no  one  likes  it  perfectly.  I 
have  my  own  fears  and  trepidations 
about  seeing  this  go  forth  at  such  a 
level  for  the  World  Bank,  but  the  al- 
ternative is  to  go  back  to  Carter's  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  will  say  this  to  you.  We  have 
stretched  out  IDA  to  4  years,  we  are 
tightening  up  its  operations  and  we 
are  cutting  its  funds  for  1982. 

We  are  cutting  it  from  $850  million 
to  $725  million.  Let  me  tell  you  that  is 
causing  a  lot  of  pain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  But  we  need  their  votes 
too,  and,  of  course,  they  need  our 
votes.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  weigh 
carefully  turning  our  backs  on  the  rest 
of  the  world— we  cannot  afford  isola- 
tionsim. 
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As  I  said  last  night,  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  having  a  foreign  aid  bill.  If 
you  kill  this  foreign  aid  bill  you  are 
going  to  end  up  with  a  continuing  res- 
olution which  guts  the  very  programs 
the  gentleman  believes  are  important 
to  the  future  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
strengthening  of  allies  and  friends, 
and  resources,  and  rapid  deployment 
force  bases  in  that  part  of  the  world 
upon  which  this  Nation  depends.  Let 
us  not  go  back  to  the  1930's  when  the 
United  States  burled  its  head  in  the 
sand  and  allow  fascism  and  nazism  to 
inflicit  its  holocaust  on  the  world. 

In  fact.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  sitting  right  in  front  of  me, 
the  continuing  resolution  would  only 
increase  the  redistribution  aspects  of 
foreign  aid  while  cutting  security  as- 
sistance to  our  very  important  friends 
and  potential  friends. 

In  fact,  the  choice  is  even  clearer 
than  that.  If  we  fail  to  approve  a  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  the  continuing 
resolution  would  provide  all  but  about 
$100  million  in  new  budget  authority 
of  the  requested  level  of  bilateral  de- 
velopment assistance,  but  it  would  fall 
short  of  meeting  our  security  assist- 
ance needs  by  $950  million. 

In  simplist  terms,  our  vote  today  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  will  have 
a  viable  security  assistance  program 
this  year. 

Nowhere  do  we  face  more  visible  and 
immediate  threats  to  our  vital  interest 
than  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Gulf  region.  That  is  why  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  economic  support  fund  and 
over  90  percent  of  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS),  direct  credits  and  grants 
(MAP)  are  targeted  for  this  region, 
from  Turkey  on  the  north  to  Oman  on 
the  east  to  Kenya  on  the  south.  And 
so  I  want  to  take  a  moment  again  to 
expand  upon  my  opening  remarks  of 
yesterday  to  explain  what  defeat  of 
this  bill  would  mean  to  our  ability  to 
protect  our  national  security  interests 
in  the  Middle  East/Persian  Gulf 
region,  and  elsewhere. 

Under  the  CR,  we  would  be  forced  to 
eliminate  economic  support  funds  for 
Botswana,  Djibouti,  Liberia.  Mauriti- 
us, Seychelles,  the  Sudan,  Zambia, 
Zimbabwe,  southern  Africa  regional 
grouping,  Thailand,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Tunisia,  Middle  East  regional  pro- 
grams, the  entire  eastern  Caribbean, 
El  Savador,  Jamaica,  Nicaragua,  and 
the  special  requirements  fund. 

The  remaining  ESF  recipients  are 
mandated  under  earmarkings  and 
international  agreements.  These  re- 
quirements alone  total  $2,154  million, 
which  is  over  $50  million  more  than 
the  total  available  under  the  CR. 
Which  of  these  countries  would  you 
choose  to  take  money  from?  Israel? 
Egypt?  Turkey?  Or  would  you  wipe 
out  the  entire  programs  for  Kenya, 
Somalia,  and  Portugal  combined  to 
make  up  that  $50  million  shortfall? 
Where  can  we  afford  to  abrogate  com- 


mitments given  by  our  Government  In 
return  for  rights  of  access  to  military 
facilities?  Where  would  you  have  the 
administration  violate  earmarkings 
the  Congress  has  mandated  by  law? 

Under  the  CR,  we  would  be  forced  to 
eliminate  all  foreign  military  sales 
funding  for  Indonesia,  Korea,  Malay- 
sia, Thailand,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia,  Yemen,  Botswana. 
Cameroon,  Djibouti,  Gabon,  Kenya, 
Liberia,  Rwanda,  Senegal,  2^re,  and 
the  entire  Caribbean  basin— embracing 
12  countries. 

Even  after  that,  we  would  be  $400 
million  short  of  meeting  our  barest  ob- 
ligations, by  which  I  mean  those  funds 
mandated  by  earmarkings  in  law  inter- 
national commitments. 

Would  you  take  that  $400  million 
from  Egypt— $900  million  or  Israel— 
$1,400  million?  Or  would  you  wipe  out 
the  entire  program  for  Turkey— $400 
million?  Or  would  you  eliminate  the 
combined  programs  for  the  Philip- 
pines—$50  million,  Oman— $40  million, 
Portugal— $60  million,  Kenya— $51 
million,  Somalia— $50  million  and  the 
Sudan— $100  million  and  still  have  to 
find  another  $50  million  somewhere 
else? 

These  are  the  choices  that  will  have 
to  be  made  if  this  bill  is  not  passed. 

Now,  of  course,  some  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  think  we 
should  increase  the  development 
funds  and  reduce  the  military  assist- 
ance, so  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
accept  what  I  am  trying  to  do  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  appreciate 
so  much  the  fact  that  we  have  reached 
a  compromise  and  an  equilibrium  on 
this  bill.  By  accepting  my  amendment 
my  colleagues  will  be  doing  three 
things.  First,  they  will  be  sending  a 
very  strong  signal  to  the  Treasury,  the 
State  Department,  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  do  not  accept  the 
full  funding  over  3  years  of  IDA- VI. 

Second,  we  oppose  any  negotiations 
for  IDA- VII. 

The  Congress  and  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  have  done  a 
great  deal  this  year  to  accommodate 
the  President's  commitment  to  our 
allies  and  to  the  LDC's.  I  have  person- 
ally tempered  my  opposition  to  IDA 
and  to  the  IBRD  in  order  to  allow  the 
President  and  Secretary  Regan  an  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  their  goals  in 
changing  these  organizations. 

It  should  be  perfectly  understood, 
however,  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  sup- 
port any  attempt  to  negotiate,  author- 
ize, or  fund  a  seventh  replenishment 
of  IDA.  Appropriations  for  IDA-VI 
win  not  be  complete  for  at  least  4 
years.  It  is  inappropriate  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  negotiations  for 
new  commitments  until  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  to  conduct  proper 
oversight  of  IDA-VI. 

Third,  they  will  be  cutting  the  ap- 
propriation from  $850  million  to  $725 
million,  which  is  a  $125  million  sav- 


ings. That  is  not  enough  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand why,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  without  destroying  our 
emerging  consensus. 

But  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Are 
you  willing  to  risk  the  whole  bill, 
which  is  upwards  of  $7.6  billion  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  those  countries 
that  are  desperately  in  need?  Are  you 
willing  to  get  security  assistance  for 
countries  like  Turkey,  the  Sudan, 
Oman,  Kenya,  Liberia,  jeopardize  the 
security  of  Egypt  and  Israel  simply  be- 
cause you  want  to  get  another  $200 
million  squeezed  out  of  IDA  which 
would  disrupt  and  dislocate  this  equi- 
libriiun  we  have  very  carefully  drafted 
with  the  support  of  both  sides  of  the 
aisle? 

I  think  that  would  be  a  big  mistake 
ranking  up  there  with  turning  down 
assistance  to  Halle  Selassie  of  Abys- 
sinia in  1936  at  the  League  of  Nations 
when  he  said  "weep  not  for  me,  weep 
for  yourself."  That  mistake  contribut- 
ed to  the  weeping  of  millions  due  to 
Nazi  tyraimy. 

Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  and  let 
tyranny  of  a  Communist  variety  have 
a  free  hand. 

Some  people  are  going  to  stand  up 
now  and  say,  "How  is  it,  Kemp,  that 
you  are  supporting  foreign  aid  at  a 
time  when  we  have  this  problem  and 
we  have  that  problem?"  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  can  do  it.  I  will  anticipate  the 
gentleman's  question  because  I  know 
what  question  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  ask.  This  is  an  investment  in  the 
future;  peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity 
of  this  country.  It  is  an  investment  in 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle  East. 
Third,  it  is  an  investment  in  our  abili- 
ty to  protect  our  vital  Interests  and 
those  nations  upon  which  we  depend 
as  allies. 

Frankly,  and  I  will  be  honest,  this  Is 
a  foreign  aid  bill,  but  It  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to 
have  a  foreign  aid  program  that  is 
carefully  constructed,  which  I  think 
this  President  has  attempted  to  do, 
that  carefully  balances  the  need  to  en- 
courage development  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  nations  on  the  "front 
line"  of  the  battle  for  freedom  in  this 
predatory  world  in  which  we  live.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  need  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  whether  economic  or 
military,  to  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States  that  are  caught  in  the 
throes  of  Soviet  expansion  or  the  Qa- 
dhafls  or  Castros  of  the  world.  I  think 
that  abandoning  them  would  be  irre- 
sponsible: and  if  you  ask  me  our  secu- 
rity assistance  efforts  are  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  or 
New  York  and  Missouri,  as  much  as 
the  defense  bill  we  passed,  or  any 
other  bill  we  pass. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  The  question  is 
more,  and  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
knows  the  answer,  but  I  am  a  little  as- 
tounded at  the  reason  behind  it  and 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  elaborate 
on  it,  the  gentleman  says  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma's  amendment, 
if  adopted,  would  be  the  end  of  the 
bill. 

As  I  understand,  and  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  will  go  on  and  we  will  pass 
the  bill  and  it  will  go  to  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Frankly,  as  I  said 
before,  we  have  been  working  for  3 
years  now.  The  gentleman  I  know  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
operating  on  a  continuing  resolution 
for  3  years  in  this  Congress  and  we 
have  not  had  a  bill.  If  it  was  that  easy, 
why  has  there  not  been  a  bill  in  previ- 
ous Congresses?  Our  committee  has 
been  working  for  almost  10  months 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that 
could  take  these  various  competing 
elements  and  harmonize  or  at  least 
amalgamate  them  and  balance  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy  initiatives  and 
Congress  constitutional  obligations. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Peruisylvania  (Mr.  Gray). 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McHugh),  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long),  and  our 
colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
it  is  tough  to  reach  a  compromise.  I 
will  tell  you.  but  we  have. 

If  we  pass  a  bill  that  forces  our  eco- 
nomic assistance-oriented  friends  on 
your  side  of  tlie  aisle  to  depart  from 
the  bill,  there  will  not  be  a  biU. 

D  1145 

On  the  other  hand,  if  your  side  of 
the  aisle  guts  security  assistance  to 
the  Sudan  and  Somalia  and  Kenya 
and  Liberia  and  Turkey  and  Egypt  and 
Israel,  there  will  not  be  a  bill  from  our 
side.  So  we  have  a  bill  that  is  carefully 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  is  the  best 
we  can  do  at  this  time. 

I  said  last  night  that  Churchill  re- 
marked one  time  that  democracy  is 
the  worst  form  of  government  except 
for  the  alternatives. 

I  am  just  standing  up  here  and 
saying  that  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  I 
wish  it  were.  But  it  is  the  best  we  can 
get.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  imder  the 
current  circumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp),  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  think  he  has  ever 


made  a  l)etter  speech  in  the  well,  and 
what  he  says  is  absolutely  true. 

I  listened  to  the  complaints  about 
this  particular  portion  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  though  it  is  "us"  against 
"them."  We  will  never  have  enough 
money  to  do  everything  in  our  country 
for  our  people  that  we  want  to  do.  But 
the  fact  is.  we  do  not  live  in  isolation. 
We  carmot  pull  the  blanket  over  our 
head  and  watch  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  turmoil,  in  poverty  and  in  chaos, 
and  then  profess  dismay  when  the 
Third  World  countries,  with  all  of 
their  natural  resources,  with  all  of 
their  raw  materials  and  with  all  of 
their  people,  fall  prey  to  marxist  phi- 
losophy. Take  a  whole  continent  like 
Africa.  We  have  vital  interests  in 
Africa.  We  have  vital  interests  with 
those  poor  countries  and  those  poor 
people.  They  are  our  interests.  We 
have  vital  interests  in  Central  America 
and  we  have  vital  interests  in  South 
America  and  in  Asia,  with  its  teeming 
population.  And  to  say  that  we  can  be 
Immune  from  what  happens  in  those 
countries  is  utter  nonsense.  It  is  pro- 
vincial nonsense.  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  we,  by  participating  in 
IDA,  can  amass  the  support  of  other 
coimtries  who  otherwise  would  not  in- 
volve themselves,  and  pyramid  a  few 
dollars— and  they  are  a  few  dollars  in 
relationship  to  our  gross  national 
product— into  an  economic  weapon 
against  communism. 

Must  we  always  use  guns?  Must  we 
always  use  nuclear  weapons?  Must  we 
always  use  the  Navy?  Is  there  not  an 
economic  weapon?  Of  course  there  is. 
We  get  access  to  raw  materials,  we  de- 
velop customers,  we  help  resist  the 
spread  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrine 
of  our  century,  and  I  think  it  is  in  our 
enlightened  interest  to  support  this 
program. 

I  think  the  gentleman,  by  crafting  a 
compromise  between  what  Mr.  Ed- 
wards understandably  wants  and  what 
the  bill  wants,  has  made  a  very  salu- 
tary move,  and  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  what  my 
able  and  eloquent  friend  said,  and  I 
again  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  carefully  to  what  we  have  done 
in  the  committee. 

The  original  Carter  proposal  for  the 
IDA  VI  replenishment  was  $1,080  mil- 
lion for  this  year,  1982.  President 
Reagan  stretched  out  the  payments, 
lowering  his  fiscal  year  1982  request  to 
$850  million.  We  are  taking  It  down  to 
$725  million. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
would  cut  it  by  40  percent.  Maybe  that 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  But  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  moment  deny  us  the 
luxury  of  engaging  in  counting  angels 
that  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin  at 
the  expense  of  a  foreign  aid  bill  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy  and  this  President's  at- 


tempts to  restore  credibility  to  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Kemp  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  the  substi- 
tute amendment  of  Mr.  Kemp  for  $725 
million  for- IDA  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  constitutes  a  cut  of  15  percent 
from  the  committee  recommendation 
and  is  nearly  $100  million  less  than 
the  President's  request.  It  is  33  per- 
cent below  the  level  contemplated  for 
the  United  States  in  the  IDA  VI  re- 
plenishment agreement.  Thus  this 
amendment  calls  for  a  substantial  re- 
duction In  the  U.S.  IDA  contribution— 
In  line  with  budget-cutting  efforts 
elsewhere.  A  42-percent  reduction  of 
$725  million  is  from  the  IDA  contribu- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1979  and  a  32-per- 
cent reduction  from  fiscal  year  1980. 

This  level  of  $725  million  is  the  min- 
imum necessary  under  this  second 
Installment  for  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  Its  IDA  VI  pledge.  At  this  level, 
the  United  States  will  barely  make  its 
total  commitment  in  4  years  rather 
than  the  3  years  In  the  original  agree- 
ment. A  contribution  below  $725  mil- 
lion would  make  even  a  4-year  stretch- 
out impossible,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  welshing  on  an  international 
agreement  with  100  countries  around 
the  world. 

President  Reagan  has  given  his  word 
around  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  support  its  pledge  to  IDA 
VI.  At  Cancun.  the  President  stressed 
the  importance  of  relying  upon  exist- 
ing financial  institutions  to  support 
developing  country  development.  A 
substantial  reduction  in  IDA  appro- 
priations would  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent by  directly  undermining  his  i>oli- 
cies. 

Among  the  top  10  IDA  borrowers.  7 
lie  on  the  periphery  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  have  been  subject  to  Soviet 
efforts  to  expand  Influence.  The  re- 
maining three— Egypt.  Sudan,  and 
Kenya— are  also  situated  in  key  areas. 
Economic  and  political  stability  in 
each  of  these  countries,  which  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  IDA  VI  lending. 
Is  Important  to  U.S.  security. 

IDA  Is  the  largest  source  of  develop- 
ment assistance  for  Africa  and  South 
Asia,  half  of  which  goes  for  agricul- 
ture and  food  production.  These  are 
areas  increasingly  threatened  by 
hunger  and  resulting  political  instabil- 
ity. IDA  is  projected  to  supply  over  12 
percent  of  the  annual  Increase  In 
Third  World  food  production  during 
the  1980's. 

Every  dollar  the  United  States  re- 
duces its  share  will  back  out  $2.70 
from  other  donors  to  IDA.  The  Ed- 
wards amendment  ($520  million) 
would  mean  reducing  IDA  lending 
aroiuid  the  world  by  over  $1.2  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  or  nearly  $1  billion 
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in  humanitarian  projects  to  increase 
food  production  and  improve  health, 
sanitation,  and  education  in  the  poor- 
est countries  of  the  world. 

The  administration's  influence  over 
IDA  policies  will  be  undercut  at  a  time 
when  we  are  encouraging  IDA  to  use 
its  economic  leverage  to  require  sound, 
growth-oriented  economic  policies  in 
many  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  to  adopt  a  maturation  policy 
which  will  eventually  eliminate  rela- 
tively creditworthy  borrowers,  such  as 
India,  from  eligibility  to  borrow  from 
IDA.  thus  freeing  up  resources  for 
other  least-developed  countries. 

Further  reductions  in  budget  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1982  will  yield 
only  small  outlay  savings,  since  esti- 
mated outlays  from  the  proposed  con- 
tribution of  $725  million  would  be  only 
$13  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $80 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Finally.  I  want  to  clear  up  a  couple 
of  statements  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards).  He 
wrote  in  a  dear  colleague  letter  to  all 
Members  that  IDA  money  often  goes 
to  Cuba  and  Vietnam. 

This  is  absolutely  not  so.  Cuba  has 
never  been  a  member  of  IDA  and  has 
never  received  a  single  loan.  In  fact 
Cuba  withdrew  from  the  World  Bank 
in  1960  shortly  after  Castro  came  to 
power. 

Likewise,  Vietnam  receives  no  lend- 
ing from  IDA.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  World  Bank  since  1978  not  to 
lend  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  stated  that  India 
is  a  large  IDA  recipient  and  does  not 
use  IDA  lending  to  feed  a  vast  starving 
populace,  but  instead  uses  the  funds  to 
offset  expenditures  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons, space  satellites,  et  cetera. 

The  fact  is  that  all  IDA  loans  to 
India  are  specifically  tied  to  develop- 
ment projects,  most  of  them  for  agri- 
culture and  food  production,  which 
are  checked  and  monitored  by  the 
World  Bank  staff.  India  is  now  nearly 
self-sufficient  in  food  production, 
largely  as  a  result  of  IDA  projects  in 
the  agricultural  sector— a  sector  which 
is  almost  entirely  privately  owned  in 
India. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  First 
of  all,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman, 
as  I  acknowledged  to  him,  the  loans  to 
Cuba  were  not  through  IDA,  and  I  was 
wrong  on  that  point.  I  did  tell  him 
that. 

In  terms  of  my  point,  though,  about 
India,  what  I  said  was  that  India  uses 
the   IDA   money   to   do   things   they 


ought  to  be  doing  with  their  own 
money,  so  that  they  can  build  sports 
complexes,  and  so  forth.  That  was  my 
point. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  get  the  gentleman's 
point. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  On  the  basis  of 
the  gentleman's  fine  statement,  the 
gentleman  then  believes  that  the  com- 
mittee's amount  of  $850  million  is  in 
fact  too  much,  because  the  gentleman 
is  supporting  the  Kemp  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  go  along  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
believes  in  a  reduction? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Politics  is  the  art  of 
compromise. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  it  is  just  an 
argument  over  degree  of  how  much  we 
reduce  it? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  a  necessary  compro- 
mise, yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  response.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Conte's 
statement  alone  to  vote  to  reduce  IDA 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  say  this:  The 
other  morning  we  had  a  joint  Republi- 
can leadership  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  brought  up 
this  foreign  aid  business.  I  asked  him 
the  question:  "Mr.  President,  you 
know  you  have  got  a  lot  of  Members 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  who  may  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  they  are  going  to 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  they 
are  going  to  be  out  there  to  drastically 
cut  IDA." 

He  said,  in  words  as  strong  as  possi- 
ble, that  he  feels  he  has  a  commit- 
ment to  100  countries,  and  this  is  the 
minimum,  this  is  the  minimum  that 
Jack  Kemp  has  offered,  $725  million. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  Members 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  not 
one  of  them— I  do  not  care  how  any- 
body votes— but  we  have  a  lot  of  little 
spies  around  here  keeping  report  cards 
on  how  people  vote,  and  let  me  tell 
you,  this  is  a  Reagan  vote,  a  No.  1 
Reagan  vote.  So  you  want  to  take  your 
little  report  cards  out,  check  this  one. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  the  Senate  just  passed  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute. The  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  come  forth  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  reasonable  and  effective 


compromise  and  one  which  will  sal- 
vage this  bill,  which  I  believe  is  very 
much  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
foreign  policy  commitments  of  this 
President. 

Just  to  get  some  levels  into  perspec- 
tive, let  me  point  out  that  the  current 
level  for  funding  of  IDA  under  this  bill 
is  $850  million.  The  budget  request  by 
the  President  called  for  approximately 
$820  million.  The  original  motion  to 
decrease  that  level  would  bring  IDA 
down  to  $525  million.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  wisely  introduced 
a  substitute  which  would  bring  it  up 
again  to  $725  million. 

I  had  considered  introducing  an 
amendment  which  would  cut  the  IDA 
funding  from  the  bill  level  of  $850  mil- 
lion down  to  the  President's  request  of 
$820  million  because,  in  my  discussions 
with  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  had  become  aware  that  it 
was  very  deeply  felt  that  the  IDA  poli- 
cies represent  commitments  by  this 
administration  to  nations  abroad  and 
that  reductions  of  any  level  below  the 
President's  request  would  in  fact  un- 
dermine those  commitments. 

Nevertheless,  I  understand  that  the 
administration  has  said  that  it  can 
accept  and  live  with  this  $725  million 
level,  and  so  I  can,  too,  support  it.  I  am 
not  a  supporter  of  multidevelopment 
banks,  nor  am  I  one  who  believes 
strongly  that  Americans  should  at- 
tempt to  use  their  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  people  throughout  the 
world  before  using  them  to  benefit 
themselves. 

Nevertheless,  if  President  Reagan 
has  indicated— and  he  has— that  he 
needs  this  level  to  maintain  a  steady 
and  ongoing  foreign  policy,  if  Secre- 
tary Haig  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Regan  have  also  indicated  that 
they  need  this  level— and  they  have— 
and  they  have  supported  the  $820  mil- 
lion level,  if  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  U.S.  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  American  Security 
Council  have  supported  the  $820  mil- 
lion level,  if  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  and  William 
Simon  have  supported  funding  for 
IDA  at  the  prescribed  commitments 
made  in  the  past,  and  they  all  have, 
then  I  believe  that  we  should  sit  down 
and  seriously  consider  whether  or  not 
we  can  afford  to  cut  that  level  by  over 
one-third. 

D  1200 

I  think  that  the  original  amendment 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  well  intentioned.  I  think 
he  has  offered  a  lot  of  sound  criticism 
of  the  program.  But  I  think  he  is  mis- 
directed if  he  believes  that  he  is  really 
going  to  accomplish  any  successful 
purpose  other  than  defeating  this  bill, 
which  will,  in  turn,  ultimately  result 
in  a  return  of  foreign  policy  under  the 
limitations  of  a  continuing  resolution 
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which  yesterday  cut  $400  million  from 
military  sales. 

I  doubt  that  such  a  move  will  seri- 
ously assist  President  Reagan  in  the 
development  of  his  foreign  policy. 

Well,  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that,  in  fact,  the  case 
is  that  this  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  redirect  its  foreign  policy  and  to 
reassess  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment bank,  as  indicated  in  this 
very  thick  consultation  draft  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  dated 
September  21,  1981.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  participation  in  this  multide- 
velopment bank  has  even  declined  in 
percentage  over  the  last  few  years. 
Right  now,  some  32  other  countries 
provide  73  percent  of  the  IDA  funding. 
Our  own  contribution  has  decreased 
from  42  percent  when  we  first  engaged 
in  this  program  to  roughly  27  percent 
of  the  total  participation  today. 

I  might  add  that  even  President 
Reagan  has  requested  a  level  of  fund- 
ing of  $820  million  and  we  are  at- 
tempting to  reduce  that  request  down 
to  $725  million. 

President  Carter  only  a  year  ago 
asked  for  the  funding  for  this  program 
to  be  set  at  $1.08  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Livingston  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  one  point.  I  think 
that  what  we  are  debating  here  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  future  direction  of 
our  foreign  policy,  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out,  and  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman,  first  of  all,  that  right 
now  this  administration  is  negotiating 
on  IDA  VII,  and  there  is  great  pres- 
sure within  the  administration  and 
from  the  State  Department  for  a 
higher  level  of  IDA  participation. 

Second,  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
and  my  colleagues,  that  recently  I  had 
a  meeting  with  Secretary  Haig  in  his 
office  and  raised  this  whole  point  with 
him,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  report  the 
gentleman  held  up,  I  have  read  it.  too, 
from  Treasury,  and  Secretary  Haig 
said  to  me  that  he  believes  in  multilat- 
erals,  he  believes  in  IDA,  and  he  be- 
lieves in  a  continued  high  level  of  par- 
ticipation. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  report  is  fine  reading,  but  unless 
this  body  sends  a  clear  message  that 
we  want  to  move  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, that  there  will  not  be  a  change  in 
the  administration's  policy,  but  we  will 
be  increasing  our  level  of  participation 
in  these  organizations. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments  and  I  might 
say  to  the  extent  that  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  have  the  administration  listen  to 
his  pleas  and  bear  them  in  mind  when 
they  renegotiate  IDA  VII,  then  I  think 
that  he  has,  to  a  great  degree,  succeed- 
ed in  his  effort. 

I  would  hope  that  it  is  not  his  intent, 
of  course— I  know  it  is  not  his  intent, 
to  hamstring  the  President's  foreign 
policy  with  this  amendment— but  I 
would  hope  he  would  recognize  that  if 
his  amendment  passes  without  a  sub- 
stitute that  that  indeed  might  be  the 
ultimate  course  of  action. 

So  we  have  a  compromise  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  one 
which  I  believe  will  provide  security 
assistance  for  our  friends,  and  let  us 
fulfill  our  commitments  under  the 
Camp  David  accord  and  the  other 
agreements  that  we  have  throughout 
the  world. 

Remember,  there  is  money  in  this 
bill  for  Israel  and  for  Egypt  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  If 
this  bill  does  not  pass,  our  continuing 
resolution  that  we  passed  yesterday 
simply  will  not  fulfill  the  needs  and 
the  requirements  of  that  particular 
agreement. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  one  comment.  The 
multilateral  banks  were  our  creature. 
We  really  started  the  idea.  The  idea  is 
to  involve  other  countries  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston) has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hyde  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Livingston 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  idea  was  to  in- 
volve a  lot  of  other  countries  whose 
contributions  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  make  a  difference  on  a  bilateral 
basis  but  on  a  multilateral  basis  pro- 
vide the  pool  of  money  from  which 
other  money  can  be  borrowed  and  sig- 
nificant development  programs  can  be 
instituted.  It  really  was  our  idea. 

But  another  utility,  usefulness  of 
the  multilaterals.  as  a  bank,  independ- 
ent of  this  country,  can  demand  cer- 
tain economic  reforms  in  countries 
that  we  might  be  reluctant  to  do  be- 
cause we  want  to  use  the  carrot  and 
the  banks  can  use  the  stick. 

So  they  do  have  a  usefulness.  We 
need  a  mix.  We  need  bilaterals  and  we 
need  the  multilaterals.  We  should  not 
denigrate  the  utility  of  multilaterals. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  very  valid  point  on  the  utility 
of  the  multilateral  banks. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman 
would  argue  that  perhaps  that  utility 
has  been  diminished  in  recent  years  by 
perhaps  less  than  totally  efficient  ad- 
ministration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston) has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Living- 
ston was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  was  about  to 
make  the  point  that  this  volume  dated 
September  21.  1981,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury,  indicates  that  the 
administration  is  trying  to  revise  that 
program  and  trying  to  upgrade  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  assume  by  the  gentleman's  support 
of  the  Kemp  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  have  some  kind  of  a  decrease 
from  the  higher  level  of  spending  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  version  of  this 
appropriation? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  I  would  reduce  the  level  to 
the  President's  request  of  $820  million 
as  well. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  you  favor  re- 
ducing the  committee  bill  from  $850 
million  to  $720  million. 

I  also  heard  the  gentleman  say  in  his 
comments  that  he  had  grave  reserva- 
tions in  the  past,  and  prior  to  going  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  as  to 
how  effective  this  money  is  spent  and 
how  it  is  utilized. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
would  not  agree  to  it  going  to  Libya  or 
something  like  that? 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  between  the  gentle- 
man's position  and  the  gentleman  who 
also  serves  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). Mr.  Eh)WARDS  said  $520  million 
is  adequate  because  it  is  the  same  as 
the  1981  year's  recommended  level. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman 
has  touched  on  a  very  important 
point,  if  I  might  reclaim  my  time  for  a 
second.  It  has  been  the  position  of  the 
administration  that  they  could  live 
with,  but  that  they  need  and  require 
$820  million. 

I  now  understand  that  it  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  that  their 
foreign  policy  needs  will  be  met  if  we 
reach  a  level  or  an  agreement  here  in 
this  body  at  $725  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  difference 
is  $200  million;  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
President  Reagan  has  sufficient 
money  to  carry  out  an  effective  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  that  all 
comes  out  of  our  U.S.  Treasury;  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  where  we 
are  running  this  huge  deficit;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  as  concerned  about  this  as  I 
am. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  is  also  concerned 
about  the  security  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  in  America. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  bet.  That  is 
why  I  vote  for  the  defense  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  very  outset  I 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long),  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kebo"),  for  the  fine  job  they 
have  done  and  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  they  have  presented  this  bill, 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  are  an  important 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy— every 
dollar  the  United  States  puts  in  or 
guarantees  is  multiplied  many  times 
over  into  funds  that  are  used  to  help 
promote  economic  and  political  stabili- 
ty in  developing  countries. 

IMF  and  Multilateral  Development 
Bank  funding  is  a  major  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  strategy  to  bring  stability  to  vari- 
ous countries  in  the  world— Peru  sev- 
eral years  ago,  which  now  can  boast  a 
return  to  democracy;  Jamaica,  and 
Costa  Rica  today. 

The  argxmient  is  typically  made  that 
MDB  funding  goes  to  countries  that 
are  not  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
How  much  funding  has  gone  to  such 
countries— one  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  1  percent  of  MDB  funding  to 
such  countries.  Contrary  to  recent  al- 
legations, Cuba  is  not  even  a  member. 
SmaU  amounts  did  go  to  Vietnam  in 
1978,  but  none  today.  Where  are  these 
unfriendly  coimtries  that  receive  mul- 
tilateral assistance?  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  satellites  are  not  members  of  the 
MDB's  and  would  love  nothing  better 
than  for  the  United  States  to  reduce 
its  commitments— both  to  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  MDB's  and  to  di- 
minish the  U.S.  role  and  leadership  in 
the  institutions. 

If  it  is  permissible  to  quote  from  a 
Soviet  publication,  let  me  bring  to  the 
Members'  attention  a  statement  from 
the  December  1979  Exonomicheskaya 


Gazeta  (Economic  Gazette)  in  a  review 
of  the  IBRD— 

The  facts  concerning  IBRD's  real  activi- 
ties, however,  show  that  the  Bank  has 
always  been,  and  remains,  a  staunch  defend- 
er of  the  capitalist  economic  system,  is  an 
important  weapon  of  neocolonialism,  and 
assists  in  establishing  a  private-enterprise 
sector  in  the  economies  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Now.  I  submit  the  Soviets  under- 
stand this.  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  vital  role  that  the  multi- 
lateral batiks  are  playing? 

If  ever  there  was  a  shortsighted  at- 
tempt that  would  lead  directly  to  un- 
dercutting the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  its  interests  around 
the  world,  it  is  the  amendment  that  is 
now  before  the  committee. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me  say  that 
I  today  expect  to  give  my  full  support 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  foreign  assistance,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  regarding,  first,  the 
process  around  here  and  then,  about 
the  multilaterals  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing today. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde),  made  two  very, 
very  important  points.  Earlier  in  his 
comment^  he  suggested  that  we  are 
living  in  a  shrinking  world  and  never 
will  we  have  enough  money  to  solve  all 
of  the  problems  here  at  home,  our  do- 
mestic problem,  but  nonetheless,  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves;  that  in  reali- 
ty if  we  are  going  to  preserve  freedom, 
if  we  are  going  to  make  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  world,  that  indeed 
America  must  play  a  role  in  helping 
those  countries  to  help  themselves 
that  so  desperately  need  that  assist- 
ance around  the  world. 

The  second  point  that  he  made  was 
that  we  need  a  mix.  that  we  need  bilat- 
eral assistance  and  we  need  sense  and 
direction  and  balance  in  our  own  for- 
eign policy.  There  indeed  is  a  role  to 
be  played  for  multilaterals  as  well. 

It  gives  another  option.  It  can  have  a 
significant  impact  in  terms  of  imple- 
menting our  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  each  of  us 
should  review  just  for  a  moment  the 
process  we  have  been  through  here. 

I  will  never  forget  the  first  minor 
speech  I  made  in  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  this  very  question  when 
IDA  was  before  us.  We  had  received  a 
communication  from  the  administra- 
tion indicating  how  important  it  was 
that  we  support  $850  million  for  IDA 
because  of  previous  Carter  commit- 
ments to  these  programs.  In  that  com- 
munication with  my  colleagues  of  the 
sut)committee  I  felt  it  important  as  I 
voted  for  that  $850  million  to  commu- 
nicate our  critical  need  to  reevaluate 
the  effect  those  programs  are  having 


on  the  very  nations  we  portended  to 
want  to  assist. 
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Shortly  after  that  I  found  that  there 
were  no  commitments,  that  indeed,  in 
the  previous  session,  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Youmg), 
had  made  it  clear  time  and  time  again 
in  the  Record  that  there  was  no  com- 
mitment until  both  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  process  had 
gone  forward.  Nonetheless,  following 
that  point,  the  President  did  make  his 
commitments. 

When  the  authorization  was  about 
to  come  to  the  floor,  it  became  very 
clear  to  some  of  those  that  there 
would  be  difficulty  on  the  floor,  so 
they  back-doored  the  question  of  au- 
thorization by  way  of  putting  it  into 
the  reconciliation  package.  They  back- 
doored  it,  thereby  disallowing  the 
Members  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  IDA.  That  kind  of  process,  to  say 
the  least,  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Then  just  yesterday  we  had  another 
development  that  should  be  discon- 
certing to  all  thinking  Members  who 
believe  in  free  exchange.  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  passed  the 
House  yesterday,  there  was  an  incre- 
ment for  the  Eximbank,  which  you  or 
I  may  or  may  not  support.  Neverthe- 
less, the  language  was  put  in  the  bill 
very  quietly,  while  at  the  same  time 
foreign  military  assistance  was  de- 
creased. There  was  not  even  the  cour- 
tesy given  in  that  massive  exercise  to 
the  subcommittee  ranking  member 
that  would  allow  him  to  review  the 
language  before  full  committee  vote. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  that 
process  when  a  program  such  as  this 
must  be  consistently  pushed  through 
the  system  by  the  back  door. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  moment 
on  IDA  itself.  IDA  is  one  facet  of  a 
very  complex  multilateral  system.  The 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion involves  the  soft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank,  where  in  cooperation 
with  other  nations  we  provide  money 
at  zero  interest,  except  for  a  small 
service  charge,  for  as  much  as  50  years 
to  the  developing  countries  around  the 
world.  Whether  you  agree  with  that 
soft  loan  window  or  not  and  the  ap- 
proach or  not,  it  can  be  at  least  sug- 
gested that  you  could  give  the  money 
away  for  less  expense  than  administer- 
ing the  program. 

More  important  than  that,  it  is  time 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
our  staff  and  the  Senate  look  at  the 
real  impact  of  these  programs  upon 
those  countries  we  say  we  wish  to 
help. 

We  have  in  the  past  through  these 
efforts  been  exporting  to  foreign  coun- 
tries the  very  economic  policies  which 
we  know  have  proven  themselves  not 
to  work  here  at  home. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lewis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  long 
overdue  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  re- 
examine our  preconceived  notions 
about  these  programs.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  we  could  spend  another 
one-quarter  of  $1  trillion  in  the  next 
20  years,  as  we  have  in  the  past  40 
years  in  this  area,  and  be  of  little  real 
help  to  those  developing  countries  if 
we  continue  to  encourage  more  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  decreasing 
opportunity  in  the  private  sector. 

It  is  critical  in  this  House  this  year 
that  we  move  toward  some  bipartisan 
reevaluation  of  where  we  have  been. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  puts  one  in  a  most 
difficult  position  when  you  are  encour- 
aged by  that  which  you  see  your  ad- 
ministration beginning  to  develop 
hopefully  a  new  policy,  when  that 
same  administration  comes  to  you  and 
asks  you  to  believe  them  once  again.  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  decision  of  this 
House  is  going  to  t>e  in  terms  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards)  versus 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp);  but  I 
can  certainly  tell  you  that  both  their 
concerns  about  turning  the  basket 
upside  down,  which  is  IDA.  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  reluctantly  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port reluctantly  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  say  reluctantly  in  both  instances, 
because  I  always  favor  cuts,  particular- 
ly in  giveaways  and,  frankly,  it  would 
be  my  position  that  we  should  not  be 
involved  in  IDA  at  all.  As  a  result,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, who  has  recommended  a  very 
modest  reduction  here,  I  think,  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

For  all  that.  I  will  support  any  prop- 
osition that  reduces  these  levels  of 
funding. 

Now,  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of 
comments  that  have  been  made  in  this 
debate  that  need  to  be  explored.  We 
have  heard,  and  it  has  come  from  our 
side,  the  idea  that  these  figures  are 
presumably  sacrosanct,  that  if  we 
touch  IDA  funding,  that  somehow 
that  is  going  to  throw  the  delicate  bal- 
ance off  presumably  reached  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
committee,  presumably  between  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  body  at  the 
other  end  of  this  building  or  presum- 
ably at  the  level  of  the  White  House 
where  they  might  conceivably  contem- 


plate vetoing  this  legislation  if  it  lost 
$300  million  in  funding  levels  for  IDA. 

With  over  $2  billion  in  this  bill  for 
Israel,  which  I  totally  support,  and 
with  about  $1V^  billion  in  this  bill  in 
direct  assistance  for  Egypt,  which  I  to- 
tally support,  I  think  it  is  totally  unre- 
alistic for  anyone  to  believe  that  the 
difference  of  $300  million  in  an  IDA 
giveaway  funding  level  is  going  to 
jeopardize  the  survival  of  those  very 
important,  valuable  programs. 

The  second  thing  I  have  heard  is 
that  somehow  Mr.  Reagan  is  keeping  a 
scorecard,  to  which  I  would  reply,  that 
is  his  problem. 

You  know,  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
put  into  somewhat  of  a  imique  posi- 
tion as  Republicans  on  this  debate,  be- 
cause we  have  as  a  party  historically 
and  consistently  argued  against  for- 
eign giveaway  programs. 

Now,  the  assistance  to  Israel  is  not  a 
foreign  giveaway.  The  assistance  to 
Egypt  is  not  a  foreign  giveaway.  But 
we  exercise  absolutely  no  control  over 
these  moneys  that  we  shovel  around 
the  world  through  the  IDA  program. 

It  is  in  no  way  enabling  us  to  control 
foreign  policy  internationally  when  we 
give  money  in  this  manner  where 
there  is  no  direct  American  control. 

I  heard  the  question  raised.  Well, 
what  enemies  of  the  United  States  are 
recipients? 

I  do  not  view  South  Yemen  as  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
think  Syria  is  particularly  friendly.  I 
do  not  view  Iraq  as  particularly  friend- 
ly. 

In  short,  there  are  nations  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  our  largesse  who  I  do 
not  necessarily  see  as  great  friends  of 
the  United  States;  but  in  addition  to 
that,  take  India.  You  know,  this  is  ba- 
sically a  giveaway  program  for  India. 
There  is  no  nation  that  is  a  recipient 
of  IDA  funds  that  is  in  double  digit 
figures  as  far  as  the  percentage  of  IDA 
moneys  that  they  receive  except  for 
India,  which  gets  better  than  40  per- 
cent. 

Now.  you  would  suppose  that  India 
is  a  hurting  nation,  right?  If  that  is  so, 
why  has  India  invested  heavily  in  our 
national  debt,  drawing  those  high  in- 
terest rates?  At  the  expense  of  over- 
burdened Americans— who  are  suffer- 
ing excessive  interest  rates  at  home, 
who  are  paying  excessive  rates  of  tax- 
ation and  who  in  many  instances 
cannot  even  qualify  for  loans— we  are 
providing  a  direct  giveaway  to  a  coun- 
try that  is  turning  around  and  invest- 
ing in  American  indebtedness  so  as  to 
capitalize  on  the  high  interest  rates? 

I  think  there  are  all  kinds  of  moral 
questions  involved  in  our  actions  here. 
I  have  heard  the  argument  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde),  that  we 
cannot  put  enough  money  into  solving 
our  problems  here  at  home.  To  be 
sure,  we  cannot;  but  we  simultaneous- 
ly cannot  put  enough  money  into  the 


world  to  solve  the  world's  problems.  As 
a  result,  I  would  suggest  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  told  we  may  be  running  a 
$100  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
that  this  is  the  time  to  make  some 
modest  movement  in  the  direction  of 
trying  to  deal  with  some  of  our  domes- 
tic problems  and  dealing  with  those 
domestic  problems  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  continuing  to  provide  such 
irresponsible  dispersal  of  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  of  American  citizens  as 
IDA  provides.  Charity  does  indeed 
begin  at  home. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  we  did  not.  we.  I  say  we 
now  from  a  partisan  perspective,  did 
not  create  this  program.  We  have  as  a 
party  consistently  opposed  giveaways. 

Now,  there  have  been  exceptions  to 
that  and  I  know  that  the  administra- 
tion may  find  itself  in  an  awkward  po- 
sition, to  which  I  say,  that  is  their 
problem. 

We  in  this  body  are  the  policymak- 
ers. All  money  bills  originate  here,  and 
to  the  extent  that  power  resides  in 
this,  the  people's  body,  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  this  sort  of  decision. 

Finally,  the  last  question  I  would  ask 
is.  How  do  you  give  away  what  you  do 
not  have? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  only  in  contrast 
with  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks 
by  conunending  both  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for  doing  an 
outstanding  job. 

I  think  it  is  a  milestone  that  we  are 
able  to  have  such  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion finally  coming  forth  with  a  for- 
eign aid  bill,  rather  than  a  resolution, 
after  3  long  years  where  we  have  been 
unable  to  reach  a  meeting  of  the 
minds. 

I  want  to  commend  especially  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  with 
whom  I  sometimes  have  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  but  always  the  most 
profound  respect  and  personal  fond- 
ness, and  ever  increasing  in  both.  I 
think  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
on  this  bill. 

I  thiDk  there  are  some  things, 
though,  that  must  be  pointed  out.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  pass  the  Kemp 
amendment  in  preference  to  the  Ed- 
wards amendment.  I  hope  we  do.  Fur- 
ther, I  think  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
entire  bill. 

I  hope  that  it  will  herald  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  needed,  and  what  has 
for  the  most  part  historically  existed, 
a  bipartisan  approach  toward  foreign 
policy  issues.  We  cannot  have  parti- 
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sanship  when  It  comes  to  the  way  we 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
the  most  part,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  conduct  itself  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  on  foreign  policy,  except 
for  the  past  4  years. 

Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  4 
years,  we  had  a  majority  of  Democrats 
vote  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  majority  of 
Republicans  vote  for  foreign  aid.  I 
have  heard  statements  for  the  first 
time  that  I  thought  I  would  never 
hear,  that  it  is  important  to  cities  such 
as  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.,  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  that  we 
have  foreign  aid  programs.  I  agree 
with  those  remarks.  I  wish  they  would 
have  been  uttered  over  the  past  4 
years  by  those  uttering  them  now. 

I  think  because  we  have,  basically,  a 
very  conservative  Republican  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House  now,  we  will 
be  able  to  conduct  from  the  year  1981, 
at  least  through  the  end  of  1984,  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  for  the  Demo- 
crats will  rise  above  partisanship. 

But  I  want  to  speak  now  about  the 
future.  I  do  not  know  what  that  future 
is  going  to  bring.  In  1985,  President 
Reagan  could  again  be  our  President. 
It  could  be  a  President  Bush.  It  could 
be  a  President  Kemp.  It  could  be  a 
President  Mondale.  It  could  be  a  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  could  be  a  President 
anybody.  We  do  not  know,  but  the  im- 
portant point,  and  I  hope  all  would  re- 
alize it  now,  and  accept  it  for  the 
future,  is  that  those  who  are  joined  to- 
gether in  a  bipartisan  fashion  in  1981 
under  President  Reagan,  and  who  I 
hope  will  continue  in  1982,  1983,  and 
1984.  must  also  do  it  under  the  next 
President,  whether  that  President  be 
Republican  or  Democract. 
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That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  ap- 
proach today's  bill.  I  also  hope  it  will 
be  the  spirit  in  which  not  only  today's 
bill  is  approached,  but  that  future  for- 
eign aid  bills  will  be  approached,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  from  today's  bill 
but  opposed  similar  bills  over  the  past 
4  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Edwards  amendment.  I  believe 
that  it  is  more  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to 
relieve  the  American  taxpayer  of  addi- 
tional burden,  and  additional  Federal 
debt.  Let  me  comment  briefly  why. 

First  of  all,  the  difference  between 
the  Kemp  amendment  and  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  is  $200  million. 
That  may  not  seem  very  significant  to 
the  people  in  this  Chamber,  but  I 
think  it  is  very  significant  to  the 
people  of  America  who  pay  the  taxes 
that  keep  this  Government  going.  My 
good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp),  works  so  ag- 
gressively, and  properly  so,  to  reduce 
the  tax  burden  on  the  people  of  this 


country.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  continue  in  the 
spirit  of  his  previous  efforts  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Let  me  talk  about  this  replenish- 
ment fund  VI.  I  do  not  come  to  the 
Members  without  some  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  this.  Having  been  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
before  I  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  have  debated  this  issue  for  many 
years.  I  believe  that  members  of  this 
subcommittee  have  properly  spoken. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  committee 
report,  on  page  69.  My  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  said,  and  I  think  properly  so, 
"The  second  major  defect  in  the  sub- 
committee bill  is  funding  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  It 
was  not  addressed  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  adequately,"  because 
there  are  too  many  defects. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  one  of  the  major  defects  of 
IDA  funding.  As  we  ask  the  American 
taxpayer  to  shift  their  hard-earned 
dollars  over  to  IDA,  we  should  look  at 
the  record  of  what  IDA  does  with 
American  money. 

All  loans  from  this  agency,  to  which 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  g^ve  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  money,  have  a 
10-year  grace  period  where  they  pay 
no  interest— no  interest.  How  many  of 
the  Members'  constituents  can  go  and 
get  a  mortgage,  a  business  loan,  or 
anything  else  with  no  interest  for  10 
years?  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democrat  side  who  have  screamed  and 
yelled  about  high  interest— right  here 
you  can  say  something  about  that— do 
your  constituents  get  no-interest 
loans?  No,  but  you  are  going  to  give  it 
to  people  overseas— for  Libya  and 
Syria,  and  all  those  great  groups.  That 
is  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

Most  of  these  loans  are  for  50  years, 
and  after  that  they  pay  very  little  in- 
terest. There  is  a  service  charge;  very 
little  interest.  So,  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence made  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards),  a  member 
of  the  committee,  who  says  let  us  not 
do  damage  to  this  great  organization 
IDA;  let  us  just  reduce  it  from  $850 
million  to  $520  million.  This  is  $300 
million  less  to  charge  to  the  deficit, 
and  it  is  the  same  level  of  expenditure 
for  this  particular  organization  that 
we  had  in  1981,  so  why  should  we  not 
stay  with  that  figure?  If  it  was  good 
enough  in  1981,  why  should  it  not  be 
good  enough  in  1982.  especially  as  we 
are  asking  the  American  people  to 
tighten  their  belts  on  a  lot  of  other  do- 
mestic programs. 

I  ask  any  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  committee  to  go  back  and  explain 
to  their  constituents  how  we  are  going 
to  give  to  this  organization,  to  enable 
it  to  provide  no-interest  loans,  when 
their    own    constituents    cannot    get 


them.  All  Mr.  Edwards  is  asking  to  do, 
as  a  member  of  this  committee,  is  to 
reduce  our  funding  by  $300  million. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Orange  County,  a 
member  of  the  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  having  been  on  the  Banking 
Conrunittee,  IDA-eligible  countries, 
those  eligible  for  these  no-interest- 
bearing  loans,  the  average  per  capita 
income  is  under  $600  per  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  certainly  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  would  doubt  if 
any  of  our  constituents,  or  very  few, 
let  us  say,  are  in  a  position  of  earning 
less  than  $600  per  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course  they 
are  not.  And,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  that  nobody  is  suggesting  we 
stop  the  program.  We  have  contribut- 
ed billions  to  this  organization 
through  the  years,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  that,  because 
his  committee  authorizes  it.  I  am  not 
talking  about  small  millions,  but  bil- 
lions that  we  have  contributed  to  IDA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  glad  you 
brought  that  up.  We  have  gone  from  a 
level  of  40  percent,  down  to  30  percent 
with  our  contributions.  We  have  in- 
creased our  dollar  contribution,  how- 
ever, by  billions— 1.000  percent. 
Nobody  can  say  we  are  not  doing  our 
part  to  help  those  people  of  which  the 
gentleman  speaks.  1.000  percent  in 
dollar  increases  is  what  we  have  con- 
tributed. 

I  think  that  all  Members  should  be 
directed  to  read  the  fine  statement  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp).  He  said,  along 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis),  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young),  and  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards): 

The  second  major  defect  in  the  subcom- 
mittee bill  is  the  funding  for  the  Interna- 
tional I>evelopment  Association. 

We  need  to  take  a  harder  look. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wUl  in  just  a 
moment. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  a  very  conscientious 
member  of  this  committee,  has  merely 
said  we  should  return  to  the  level  of 
spending  for  this  organization  that  we 
carried  out  in  1981.  That  is  $520  mil- 
lion. That  is  still  a  lot  of  money.  It  will 
take  care  of  the  various  people  the 
gentleman    is    mentioning,    assuming 


their  government  passes  it  on  to  the 
people  and  does  not  just  use  it  for 
their  own  aggrandizement,  which 
some  of  them  do.  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  That  is  why  we  are  look- 
ing into  this  so  carefully.  All  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  is  asking  is 
that  we  return  to  the  level  of  spending 
we  had  for  1981. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  patience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  point- 
ed out  that  he  thought  there  are 
members  of  IDA  who  ought  not  to  get 
any  funds,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  I 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about  Syria. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  said  interest- 
free  loans. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  how  IDA  works. 
I  would  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  very  well 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  My  friend  mentioned 
Iraq  and  Syria. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  maybe 
they  should  be  charged  the  same  in- 
terest rate  as  others,  like  the  gentle- 
man's constituents  in  Buffalo,  who  are 
probably  paying  16.  17  percent  on  a 
mortgage;  right? 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is 
against  IDA  totally. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  wrong.  I 
never  said  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is 
against  low-interest  loans. 

Let  me  get  this  straight.  The  gentle- 
man is  against  IDA  if  it  is  cut  to  $725 
million,  but  he  is  for  IDA  if  it  goes  to 
$520  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wUl  tell  the 
gentleman  what  I  am  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  RoussE- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  now  say  to 
my  good  colleague,  I  favor  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edwards),  a  member  of  your  subcom- 
mittee, who  has  said  our  level  of  fund- 
ing should  be  exactly  the  same  for 
1982  or  for  the  IDA  VI  replenishment 
as  it  was  for  1981.  and  that  is  $520  mil- 
lion. That  is  my  statement,  and  that  is 
what  I  believe  in. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  has  been  very  patiently 
waiting.  Why  do  I  not  yield  to  him. 
and  then  I  will  come  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and  by 
unanimous    consent.    Mr.    Rousselot 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.  ). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  looking  at  page 
15  of  the  report,  it  indicates  that 
during  the  hearings  on  the  United  Na- 
tions the  committee  reviewed  actions 
of  some  U.N.  programs  which  seemed 
to  indicate  violations  of  its  own  rules 
and  regulations.  It  says: 

The  committee  is  disturbed  by  actions  of 
certain  U.N.  voluntary  agencies  which  vio- 
late the  U.N.  Charter.  The  committee  will 
view  any  continuation  of  these  violations 
with  concern. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia tell  me  whether  or  not  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association, 
IDA,  is  making  any  loans  to  any  coun- 
tries that  have  violated  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  they 
have.  But  as  the  gentleman  under- 
stands, I  am  sure  that  is  a  judgment  of 
the  people  at  the  United  Nations. 
Now,  I  will  tell  my  colleague  that  I 
have  never  been  ecstatic  about  all  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
there  is  great  contradiction  in  what 
they  do.  But  I  am  sure  that  in  the  case 
of  civil  and  human  rights  of  which  the 
United  Nations  is  always  discussing, 
there  have,  in  fact,  been  violations  by 
nations  who  are  receiving  IDA  loans  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  type  of  proce- 
dures are  used  before  any  of  these 
loans  are  made  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  countries  who  have  violated  the 
charter  do  not  get  any  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  heard  that 
they  review  violations,  but  I  caruiot 
tell  the  gentleman  in  detail  how  well 
and  thoroughly  they  do  it.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  loan  record  of  IDA.  But  I 
am  sure  they  have  not  always  com- 
plied with  those  high  concepts  of 
human  behavior  that  many  of  us  be- 
lieve in. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  say  in  response  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  before  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 
intervened  and  was  able  to  get  the 
World  Bank  to  act  on  it.  IDA  had 
given  money  to  Vietnam  in  the 
amount  of  $60  million. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  you  say  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  That 
is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  answers  the 
gentleman's  question.  You  know  how 
Vietnam  has  abided  by  human  rights. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  If  I 
might  just  add  further,  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  the  people  who  receive  IDA 
loans— and  my  colleague  from  New 
York  here  thinks  it  is  hot  relevant,  be- 
cause they  are  not  now  asking  for 
money,  and  getting  money— but.  in 
fact.  Syria  has  received  over  $47  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Who  is  that, 
again?  Syria? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes; 
and  the  Democratic  People's  Republic 
of  Yemen  has  received  $110  million  in 
IDA  loans. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  $520  million  for  Syria. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Syria  is  not  going 
to  get  all  $520  million.  I  hope. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  know  the  gentleman 
understands  my  exaggeration.  I  admit 
there  is  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  on  this 
bill.  The  gentleman  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  arguing 
amongst  the  family  who  usually  are 
more  in  agreement.  So  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  reciprocate  if  I  lower  the  level 
of  debate. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Section  513  of  the  bill 
says,  "none,"  and  this  is  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Young)  and  I  supported  him.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  we 
will  clear  up  his  problem  of  Syria. 

The  section  reads.  "None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  di- 
rectly any  assistance  or  reparations  to 
Angola,  Cambodia,  Cuba,  Laos,  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam,  Syria." 
and  I  will  add  "indirectly"— I  will  also 
add  Iraq  and  Libya.  Syria  is  already 
there.  So  let  us  stop  beating  a  dead 
horse.  Let  us  recognize  that  we  are 
either  for  IDA  or  we  are  against  it, 
and  do  not  play  a  game  with  our  col- 
leagues and  try  to  suggest  that  $520 
million  for  IDA  is  better  than  $720 
million  in  terms  of  limiting  funds  to 
these  nations  which  we  all  agree  are 
not  deserving  of  our  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  I  have  never  made  the  state- 
ment, "I  am  against  the  IDA."  I  have 
agreed  with  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  who  has 
tried  to  put  some  criteria  on  the  way 
we  participate  in  these  replenishment 
funds.  I  was  trying  to  point  out  very 
clearly  that  this  particular  agency, 
international  agency,  banking,  finan- 
cial institution,  makes  very  substantial 
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loans   interest    free.    This   is   what    I 
object  to. 

n  1245 

Why  should  we  ask  our  colleagues, 
our  constltutents.  to  be  participating 
with  their  tax  money  in  an  organiza- 
tion at  such  a  high  level  when  they 
really  do  not  need  it?  We  have  given 
billions  of  dollars  through  the  years  to 
this  organization.  The  gentleman 
knows  as  a  man  who  is  interested  in  fi- 
nance, that  there  is  a  rollover  capabil- 
ity to  this  organization.  As  loans  are 
folded  out  there  is  new  money  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  yielded  at  this 
time,  because  that  is  the  exact  point  I 
wanted  to  bring  out.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  amount  of  our 
additional  contribution  we  are  making 
to  IDA. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Right. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  They  already  have 
all  the  money 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  have  bil- 
lions. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  And  we  contributed 
in  the  past.  Some  of  that  is  coming  in 
right  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes;  loans  being 
paid  back  to  the  IDA. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  we  do  not  get 
any  of  our  money  back  that  we  gave 
them  2  years  ago.  or  3  years  ago.  or  4 
years  ago. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  They  turn  around 
and  reloan  that  money  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  it  is  not  just 
$520  million  or  $775  million  or  $850 
million  IDA  will  have  to  loan  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  They  are  going  to 
have  billions  to  loan  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  the  author  of 
the  very  reasonable  amendment  that 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  we.  all  of  us  on  this  side  feel 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  is  doing  something  he 
thinks  is  important  to  assist  in  getting 
the  security  assistance  part  of  this 
package  that  he  believes  very  strongly 
in.  He  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  am  proud  to 
follow  his  leadership  in  most  cases  be- 
cause I  think  he  does  a  very  good  job. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basic  dis- 
agreement between  us  except  in  terms 
of  what  he  thinks  we  have  to  do  to  get 
the  bill  passed. 


But  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of 
points.  One  is  in  terms  of  the  limita- 
tions on  money  going  to  various  coun- 
tries. The  International  Development 
Association  does  not  recognize  the 
right  of  this  Congress  to  put  limita- 
tions on.  and  we  can  limit  anything  we 
want. 

For  example.  Libya  Is  a  member  of 
IDA  and  qualified  to  receive  loans.  We 
could  offer  an  amendment  to  say  that 
none  of  this  money  should  go  to  Libya, 
but  IDA  does  not  recognize  our  right 
to  do  that.  I  would  only  make  this  ad- 
ditional point:  I  think  it  is  significant 
whether  Syria  and  Vietnam  and  South 
Yemen 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  I  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
it  does  make  a  difference  whether  IDA 
does  in  fact  give  money  to  countries 
like  that,  and  to  South  Yemen.  That  is 
important  to  this  debate  at  this  point 
because  all  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
need  to  send  a  clear  message  to  the  ad- 
ministration, to  the  State  Department, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  continue  nego- 
tiating to  participate  in  the  IDA  VII 
replenishment  at  higher  levels.  If  we 
make  only  a  cosmetic  cut  in  the  IDA 
funds,  then  we  are  not  sending  that 
message.  If  we  want  to  really  change 
the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
what  happens  in  IDA.  we  have  got  to 
make  a  significant  cut. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So.  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  all  he  is  asking 
to  do  is  return  to  the  1981  level  of 
funding,  which  is  $520  million,  which 
is  certainly  a  large  amount  of  money, 
together  with  all  the  money  our  coun- 
try has  contributed  in  the  past. 

That  is  a  reasonable  position. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  This 
is  the  same  amount  the  Senate  has 
passed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  the  other 
body  has  done  something  similar? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  remember  that 
one  of  our  colleagues  over  there  who 
came  from  this  body  is  not  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  said  that  there  was  a  real 
difference  in  the  two  amendments, 
one  by  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edwards)  and  one  by  my  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp).  I  would  like  to 
say.  as  one  of  those  who  has  been  at- 
tempting to  fashion  a  compromise 
here,  that  there  is  a  real  difference. 


There  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
Kemp  amendment  and  the  Edwards 
amendment  because,  with  the  Kemp 
amendment,  we  get  a  foreign  assist- 
ance bill.  With  the  Edwards  amend- 
ment there  is  a  real  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  pass 
a  foreign  assistance  bill  that  permits 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country  effectively. 

This  legislation  is  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  to  the  security  of 
everyone  in  our  Nation.  There  are  few 
bills  that  satisfy  everyone,  and  this  is 
certainly  no  exception. 

But.  we  have  achieved  a  delicate  bal- 
ance, a  balance  between  economic  sup- 
port assistance  that  is  very  necessary, 
security  assistance  that  is  extremely 
necessary,  and  contributions  to  the 
multilateral  development  institutions 
that  honor  our  Nation's  commitment. 
When  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  be  he  named  Carter  or  Reagan 
or  Ford  or  Nixon,  or  whatever,  makes 
a  commitment,  that  commitment  is 
made  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Regardless  of  how  we 
qualify  it,  the  perception  among  our 
allies  around  the  globe  is  that  we 
made  a  commitment. 

There  are  four  good  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  foreign  assistance  bill,  and 
let  me  start  with  our  moral  and  hu- 
manitarian responsibility  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  It  brings  to  mind  not 
too  many  months  ago  an  amendment 
that  I  introduced  which  increased 
funding  for  the  Voice  of  America. 
After  increasing  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
can funds  so  that  we  could  broadcast 
to  Afghanistan  in  the  Persian  dialect, 
a  young  man  who  was  sitting  up  in  the 
gallery  came  to  the  side  door  and 
asked  to  see  me.  I  went  out  and  he  had 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  "Congres- 
man,  I  want  to  tell  you  on  behalf  of 
my  countrymen  how  much  your 
amendment  meant  and  how  important 
it  was  to  us  that  this  body  adopted  it. 
because  you  really  care,  and  it  shows 
that  you  really  care." 

He  went  on  to  say.  "Whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  the  United  States  is 
looked  up  to  as  the  leader  in  the 
world."  When  we  stop  to  think  about 
it,  you  realize  he  was  exactly  right. 
Regardless  of  our  wishes,  it  is  our  des- 
tiny to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Now,  I  realize  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
recession  it  is  difficult  to  communicate 
the  need  for  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations on  moral  and  humanitarian 
grounds,  that  is  for  sure.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  relevance  in  our 
own  lives,  but  let  me  give  the  Members 
three  relevant  factors  where  the  need 
for  accepting  this  compromise  and 
supporting  this  bill  is  absolutely  criti- 
cal to  our  own  economic  and  security 
well-being. 

One  is  the  strategic  important  of 
many  of  our  allies  as  it  relates  to  their 
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geographic  position  on  the  globe.  Look 
at  the  Horn  of  Africa— Somalia. 
Kenya.  Sudan.  There  is  one  other 
nation  there,  and  that  is  Ethiopia. 
They  are  not  very  friendly  to  us.  The 
Horn  of  Africa  is.  critical  to  us  because 
it  lies  along  the  shipping  lanes  of  the 
Red  Sea.  They  are  important  to  us. 

President  Nimeiri— a  great  supporter 
of  President  Reagan,  a  great  supporter 
of  this  country— was  here  not  too 
many  days  ago.  He  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  and  a  biparti- 
san group  here  in  the  Capitol.  Every- 
one told  him  we  were  going  to  assist 
his  country.  Before  his  plane  touched 
down  at  Khartoum  on  the  way  back 
home,  we  had  cut  his  economic  sup- 
port assistance  by  50  percent  under 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Look  at  the  assistance  from  a  securi- 
ty standpoint  for  countries  as  vital  to 
us  as  Turkey. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned President  Nimeiri  of  Sudan.  I 
know  President  Nimeiri  is  a  friend  of 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  attended  the  Foreign 
Affairs  reception  for  President  Nimeiri 
and  literally  heard  him  say  that  his 
country  and  his  life  are  on  the  line.  As 
the  gentleman  pointed  out.  with  his 
desperate  economic  and  military  con- 
dition, he  is  still  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  a  friend  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  oppose  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Qadhafi  and  support  Camp  David. 
This  country  needs  such  friends.  We 
ought  to  give  him  a  helping  hand,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  certain- 
ly has  been  a  leader  in  that. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  more.  The 
per  capita  income  on  an  annual  basis 
in  Sudan  is  about  $236.  There  are 
many  problems  internally  and  exter- 
nally. He  is  threatend  from  the  east  by 
Cubans  in  Ethiopia  and  by  Colonel 
Qadhafi  from  the  west.  He  has  been 
our  friend,  he  needs  our  assistance. 
That  is  directly  related  to  our  Nation's 
security. 

Let  us  look  at  Turkey  and  its  vital 
importance  to  us  as  a  listening  post.  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  a  verifiable, 
equitable,  mutual  arms  reduction 
treaty,  which  we  need,  we  will  need 
Turkey.  The  continuing  resolution 
provides  no  security  assistance  for 
Turkey. 

Oman,  on  the  critical  Straits  of 
Hormuz  through  which  much  of  our 
oil  flows,  is  not  provided  security  as- 
sistance. I  can  go  on  and  on.  but  let  us 
get  back  to  our  own  economy  and  the 


relevance  of  this  bill  to  strengthening 
the  American  economy. 

The  second  factor  is  the  expansion 
of  our  export  markets  overseas.  If  we 
can  stabilize  the  economies  and  the 
political  structures  of  nations  in  the 
Third  World,  we  can  expand  our 
export  markets.  Already  40  percent  of 
our  exports  are  sold  in  the  Third 
World.  That  is  important  to  American 
jobs,  and  for  every  billion  dollars  of 
exports  it  means  40.000  American  jobs 
together  with  the  dignity  and  the  self- 
esteem  that  a  job  brings. 

Finally,  this  measure  becomes  even 
more  strikingly  relevant  when  we  real- 
ize the  importance  of  Third  World  na- 
tions as  an  irreplaceable  source  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  vital  to 
our  own  Nation's  security  and  to  our 
economy.  There  are  32  mineral  re- 
sources that  have  t)een  designated  as 
strategic  and  critical.  For  24  of  those 
resources,  we  import  over  50  percent. 
In  the  case  of  manganese,  for  exam- 
ple, we  import  97  percent.  We  do  not 
harden  steel  and  we  do  not  make  auto- 
mobiles and  we  do  not  have  automo- 
bile workers  working  in  a  permanent 
job  without  manganese. 

Titanium,  I  do  not  have  to  explain 
to  my  friends  who  know  anything 
about  the  aerospace  industry  how  im- 
portant that  is.  We  import  100  percent 
of  it.  We  import  90  percent  of  our 
cobalt  from  the  Third  World.  Without 
cobalt  we  could  not  build  military  or 
commercial  jet  engines.  I  could  go  on 
and  on  and  on,  but  let  me  just  boil  it 
down  to  one  issue  very  close  to  home- 
to  one  counting,  in  fact,  almost  in  our 
backyard— Jamaica. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  to 
me.  Now,  he  is  supporting  the  Kemp 
amendment  which  reduces  it  from 
$850  million  to  $725  million? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  does  not  feel 
that  will  do  great  damage  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Well,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  knows, 
I  have  been  working  very  hard  for  the 
last  week  or  so  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  that  is  acceptable  to  all 
sides,  because  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  This  is  a  very 
fragile  compromise. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  gentle- 
man does  support  the  Kemp  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  do  sup- 
port the  Kemp  amendment. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  a  reduction  is 
not  the  issue:  it  is  how  much.  The  gen- 
tleman said.  I  believe  his  statement 
was  to  this  House  and  this  body,  that 
the  additional  $200  million  by  our  col- 
league, a  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Edwards,  would  kill  the  bill.  This 
is  a  $12  billion  bill,  and  a  difference  of 
$200  million' is  going  to  kill  the  bill? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  As  I  said  to 
the  gentleman  before  privately  and 
now  here  in  the  well.  I  think  he  under- 
stands the  delicate  nature  of  the  com- 
promise. I  think  he  understands  that 
we  tried  to  work  out  this  compromise. 
I  believe  we  have  it  worked  out. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  support  the  Kemp  amendment 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  we 
absolutely  need  a  foreign  assistance 
bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  this  bill  will  go 
down  because  of  $200  million  since  it  is 
a  $12  billion  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, bauxite  from  Jamaica  is  critical- 
ly important  to  our  own  Nation's  econ- 
omy because  of  our  need  for  alumi- 
num. We  need  bauxite  to  make  alumi- 
num. 

It  is  also  important  because  Edward 
Seaga,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica, 
is  a  friend  of  the  United  States.  He  de- 
feated the  Marxist  Michael  Manley  in 
October  1980,  in  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion. That  country  was  on  the  brink  of 
chaos  economically  and  politically.  He 
is  beginning  to  bring  Jamaica  back, 
and  we  need  to  reinforce  his  efforts. 

When  we  are  considering  this  bill 
and  this  amendment,  we  should  con- 
sider the  fate  of  a  small  country  like 
Jamaica  in  the  Caribbean  which  is  so 
vitally  important  to  us. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on 
that  point  for  a  quick  question? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  May  I 
ask.  is  Jamaica  a  member  of  IDA? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Jamaica,  of 
course,  is  not  a  member  of  IDA.  but 
Jamaica  receives  additional  economic 
support  assistance  in  the  bill  which  it 
does  not  receive  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution, and  that  is  what  I  am  address- 
ing. 

When  we  consider  this  bill,  we 
should  consider  the  importance  of  Ja- 
maica, the  symbolic  importance  of  a 
democratic  form  of  goverrunent  suc- 
ceeding where  Marxism  has  failed,  and 
we  should  consider  the  effect  of  the 
loss  of  bauxite  from  Jamaica  upon  our 
own  national  security. 
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I  can  guarantee  one  thing.  All  of 
these  factors  are  being  considered  by 
our  potential  adversaries.  Maintaining 
adequate  levels  of  assistance  to  the  na- 
tions aided  by  this  bill  is  not  only  vital 
to  our  national  security,  it  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  revitalization  of  the 
American  economy.  A  vote  against  this 
bill  is  a  vote  against  jobs  and  a  vote 
against  our  own  security.  A  vote  for 
the  bill  is  a  vote  for  American  jobs,  for 
American  security,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  those  American  freedoms  all 
Americans  have  cherished  for  so  many 
generations. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  quite  interest- 
ed, listening  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE),  to  hear  him  say  that  there  is  a 
report  card  and  this  vote  will  go  on 
the  report  card.  That  is  fine,  let  us  put 
this  vote  on  the  report  card.  But  I  say, 
particularly  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side,  that  there  has  been  a  report  card 
going  on  for  the  last  25  years,  and  we 
have  had  a  position.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  that  position. 

I  want  to  direct  my  attention  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  have  in  the  past 
supported  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  If  you 
have  always  been  for  foreign  aid.  if 
you  have  always  voted  against  those 
cuts,  fine,  do  it  again. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE)  said  that,  I  got 
out  my  file.  There  have  been  over  200 
votes  on  foreign  aid  in  the  21  years  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  My  position 
has  usually  been  somewhat  in  doubt,  I 
know.  During  that  period  of  time  I 
have  voted  for  every  cut  and  for  every 
limitation  on  those  218  votes. 

You  may  say,  "That  is  your  vote. 
Where  is  everybody  else?"  Let  me  tell 
the  Members  something.  I  have  been 
with  the  majority  of  the  Republican 
Party  on  those  218  votes  almost  every 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  position 
or  my  vote  in  opposition  to  what  the 
majority  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  would  have  been  during  that 
period  has  been  lower  than  my  ADA 
rating. 

Have  I  l>een  out  of  the  mainstream? 
Of  course  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
mainstream.  My  party  has  consistent- 
ly voted  against  excessive  foreign  aid 
and  has  consistently  voted  to  limit  and 
to  cut  wherever  possible. 

Now,  who  is  changing?  I  am  not 
going  to  change.  Are  you?  I  guess  that 
is  the  question  that  is  before  us. 

As  I  said,  if  you  voted  for  it  consist- 
ently in  the  past,  go  ahead. 

I  remember  that  in  1969  we  were 
about  in  this  same  position.  I  remem- 
ber standing  up  in  conference— they 
were  closed  in  those  days— and  I  notice 
that  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  were  changing.  I  said: 


You  know  something?  I  do  not  understand 
you.  What  you  viewed  with  alarm  in  the  last 
administration  you  now  point  with  pride  to. 
If  it  was  right  then,  it  is  right  now.  If  it  was 
wrong  then,  it  is  wrong  now.  Why  is  it  you 
are  going  to  change,  simply  because  we  have 
a  change  in  administrations? 

Some  say  that  this  may  be  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. Maybe  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
said  when  he  said  we  are  going  to  keep 
a  report  card.  God  help  us  if  that  is 
true.  The  Reagan  administration  has 
as  its  cornerstone  increased  foreign 
aid.  particularly  at  the  soft  loan 
counter,  as  those  countries  vote 
against  us  consistently  in  the  United 
Nations  week  after  week  after  week. 
Do  we  have  to  do  this  to  get  our 
friends? 

I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  some  of 
my  colleagues,  about  all  these  materi- 
als we  need.  Well,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  only  given  these  Third  World 
countries  in  the  past  a  little  more  than 
subversion  and  hard  times.  Where  do 
they  get  their  materials?  Do  we  have 
to  pay  for  it  to  get  ours?  It  does  not 
make  sense. 

Now.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  as 
Republicans,  if  we  want  to  change, 
fine,  we  can  go  ahead  and  change.  But 
I  think  you  know  what  you  are  doing, 
and  I  think  the  American  people  will 
know  what  you  are  doing. 

I  take  second  place  to  no  one  in  my 
respect  for  Ronald  Reagan,  but  I  do 
not  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  sheep 
family  that  will  follow  any  bellwether 
over  a  precipice.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
look  at  the  bellwether,  the  type  of  bell 
he  is  ringing,  and  what  he  is  saying.  I 
think  now,  when  we  are  asking  every- 
body to  cut,  we  should  cut  IDA. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  with 
all  his  usual  courtesy. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
conclusions.  I  think  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  decreed 
that  the  foreign  policy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  and  I  think  it  might 
be  natural  for  many  Members  of  this 
Congress  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  awiministration's  attitude  toward 
foreign  policy  to  try  to  cut  down  his 
power  to  operate  in  that  field  and 
then  change  their  minds  when  they 
find  that  there  is— not  change  their 
minds,  but  change  their  voting  when 
they  find  that  there  is  somebody  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  whom  they  trust. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  You  said  it;  I  did 
not. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  And  I  think  that  is 
the  point.  We  have  now  a  Republican 
President  who  has  asked  us  for  even 
more  money  than  we  are  preparing  to 
vote  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  uncon- 
scionable. It  is  not  up  to  us  to  set  for- 


eign policy  here.  The  Executive  is  sup- 
posed to  do  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  implement  with  money  to 
what  extent  we  think  wise  the  funds 
that  he  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  in  im- 
plementing that  policy. 

I  thmk  we  cannot  be  hooked  on  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  is  against  for- 
eign aid.  That  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is.  what  is  it  doing?  If  it  really  is 
producing  jobs,  if  it  really  is  doing 
something  that  benefits  this  country, 
if  it  really  is  in  the  hand  of  somebody 
who  is  of  our  frame  of  mind  and 
intent,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  foolish 
hobgoblin  of  mind  that  usually  is  so 
acute  that  it  does  not  usually  stick  to 
consistency  as  the  ultimate  virtue. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Well,  with  all 
those  "ifs."  if  the  gentlewoman  will 
stipulate  them  for  the  record,  I  would 
be  glad  to  rest  my  case  on  them. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edwards). 

I.  too,  wish  to  point  out  to  all  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  that  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who 
spoke  earlier  said,  this  is  a  vote  that 
the  President  will  watch,  and  this  goes 
on  the  report  card  and  we  should  note 
that  the  President  now  supports  an  in- 
crease in  funding  for  foreign  aid.  I 
think  that  is  very  important. 

There  is  nothing  to  hide  about  it 
now.  Nobody  is  saying,  no.  that  is  not 
really  so,  that  we  do  not  know  or  we 
have  to  look  at  it  and  all  that.  This  is 
the  statement.  We  all  know  it;  we  all 
admit  it.  The  President  demands  an 
increase  in  foreign  aid. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  suppport  that.  The  question 
is  whether  you  feel  that  at  this  time 
this  Nation,  when  we  are  cutting  back 
on  programs  for  students  who  want  to 
go  to  college,  cutting  back  minimum 
social  security  for  people  who  are  75 
and  80  years  of  age.  cutting  back  on 
farmers  and  farm  programs,  cutting 
back  on  nutrition  programs  for  people 
in  this  country  to  eat.  cutting  back  on 
subsidies  so  people  can  not  even  have 
energy  to  heat  their  homes  in  the 
winter,  and  they  may  freeze  if  we  have 
a  bad  enough  winter.  While  you  are 
doing  all  those  things,  you  want  to  say 
you  are  going  to  increase  the  amount 
we  are  going  to  give  to  IDA  in  order 
for  them  to  pass  on  the  money  to  for- 
eign people  and  nations,  sometimes  for 
good  purposes  and  other  times  not, 
without  any  interest  at  all  on  the 
loans. 

This  is  not  a  cut  in  growth  from  last 
year.  This  is  not  a  cutback  in  growth; 
this  is  an  increase,  about  a  50-percent 
increase  over  last  year.  This  is  not  a 
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12-percent  cutback,  this  is  not  a  4-per- 
cent cutback,  this  is  not  a  2-percent 
cutback  in  what  the  President  wants, 
this  is  a  50-percent  increase  for  foreign 
aid. 

Now.  if  the  President  is  going  to  put 
this  on  the  report  card.  I  can  admire 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  others,  who  know 
that  they  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
take  those  State  Department  trips  as  a 
result  of  this  vote  today,  because  we 
all  know  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
really  the  one  behind  this,  not  neces- 
sarily the  President.  He  has  been  sold 
on  it  again  by  another  adviser,  just 
like  he  was  sold  on  other  things  by  a 
previous  adviser  on  budget  cuts  and 
things  like  that.  He  has  been  sold  by 
Alexander  Haig.  Secretary  Haig.  says 
that  we  have  got  to  have  this. 

So  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  get 
a  State  Department  trip  at  taxpayers' 
expense  to  some  foreign  country  as 
the  result  of  an  invitation  from  the 
State  Department,  if  you  vote  for  Ed- 
wards, you  probably  will  not.  Or  if  you 
think  you  are  going  to  go  to  the  White 
House  for  a  State  Department  dinner, 
if  you  vote  for  Edwards  and  against 
Kemp,  you  probably  will  not.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  I,  who  does  not  plan  to 
take  one  of  those  trips  anyway  or  get 
invited  to  the  White  House  will  vote 
for  Edwards.  So  I  do  not  have  nearly 
as  much  to  lose  as  you  do.  I  would  not 
go  on  any  of  those  trips  or  get  those 
invitations.  You  have  a  chance  to  get 
those  invitations,  but  if  you  vote  for 
Edwards,  you  probably  will  not.  You 
have  got  to  realize  that,  and  that  is 
very  important  to  some  Meml)ers  here. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
maybe  we  ought  not  to  be  taking  State 
Department  trips  anyway. 

I  took  a  trip,  and  it  was  not  a  State 
Department  trip  but  a  committee  trip 
with  the  chairman  of  our  sut>commit- 
tee.  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long),  whom  I  respect  very 
much.  He  probably  regrets  that  I  went 
on  the  trip,  because  one  of  the  places 
we  went  was  India,  and  I  had  a  chance 
to  have  a  meeting  with  the  Finance 
Minister  of  India  and  the  External  Af- 
fairs Minister,  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
drive  by  and  see  their  new  sports  com- 
plex and  talk  to  them  about  their  atti- 
tudes toward  the  United  States. 

It  was  taking  that  trip  that  stirred 
me  up  to  do  this.  So  maybe  we  ought 
to  stick  to  taking  committee  trips  and 
not  count  on  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  would  like  to  get  into  some 
other  things  about  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  this  Congress  and  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  and  relay  to  the 
Members  some  things  I  have  seen  and 
where  I  am  coming  from  after  talking 
to  some  of  the  people  in  my  district 
and  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  $520 


million  is  a  sufficient  replenishment,  a 
sufficient  addition. 

Right  now  what  is  going  on  out  in 
my  district?  Well,  we  have  had  farm 
disasters  for  the  last  2  years.  Two 
years  ago,  the  summer  before  last,  we 
had  a  drought,  a  terrible  drought.  We 
had  100"  weather,  and  we  got  very 
little  com.  Some  of  our  farmers  had  to 
go  and  get  a  disaster  loan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volk- 
MER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Volk- 
MER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
hopefully  it  looked  like  when  we  start- 
ed this  year,  we  would  have  a  pretty 
good  crop  year,  but  we  had  rains.  In 
some  parts  of  my  district  we  had  rain 
from  the  time  they  started  planting  in 
April  all  the  way  up  to  July  4.  They 
had  50  inches.  Every  rural  county  in 
my  district  was  submitted  to  be  de- 
clared a  disaster  area  by  my  Governor, 
who  is  a  Republican  Governor,  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

What  has  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture done  for  my  farmers  in  the 
meantime?  These  are  farmers  who 
have  no  income  this  year  l>ecause  they 
could  not  get  anything  planted,  or  if 
they  got  the  wheat  in  last  year,  they 
could  not  get  it  out.  This  year  40  per- 
cent of  that  wheat  is  still  out  there. 

What  has  this  Department  of  Agri- 
culture done  for  my  farmers?  Nothing. 
It  has  not  declared  one  county,  not 
even  one  a  disaster  county.  It  has  not 
helped  one  of  my  farmers,  not  even 
with  a  loan  where  they  would  get  the 
money  back.  But  this  same  administra- 
tion wants  to  send  this  money  overseas 
free  of  charge,  with  no  interest. 
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What  have  we  done  on  the  farm  bill? 
You  are  going  to  be  voting  on  that 
farm  bill.  Just  look  at  it.  It  is  lousy. 
For  America's  farmers  it  is  lousy. 

But  we  could  not  get  another  half 
billion  for  our  farmers  out  of  this  ad- 
ministration, not  for  all  of  the  farmers 
in  this  country,  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams, we  could  not  get  it.  But  they 
can  get  $350  million  more  for  foreign 
aid,  but  not  for  the  farm  belt  of  this 
country. 

It  is  beyond  me.  I  cannot  understand 
it.  I  do  not  understand  that  philoso- 
phy. 

My  philosophy  disagrees  with  that 
philosophy.  I  believe  we  should 
strengthen  ourselves  first  and  then 
when  we  are  strong  enough,  then  we 
can  help  others.  You  do  not  continue 
to  weaken  your  own  people  and  not 
help  your  own  people  who  need  help, 
and  then  turn  around  and  help  others. 

That  is  what  is  being  proposed  at 
this  time.  That  is  what  is  being  pro- 
posed by  this  administration  through 
the  programs  that  we  voted  on.  You 
take  reconciliation,  you  take  your  tax 


bill,  and  now  you  take  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  you  add  it  all  up.  You  are 
saying,  "I  will  cut  back  at  home,  but  I 
am  going  to  increase  it  for  foreigners." 

I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa is  doing  a  great  service  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  and  I  think 
my  colleagues  can,  too,  by  supporting 
his  amendment  and  defeating  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  rise  in  support  of 
the  Kemp  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Edwards  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tended debate.  The  ranking  meml)er 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  getting 
nervous.  He  has  not  handled  this  bill 
before  and  he  would  like  to  just  move 
real  fast  here.  So  I  am  going  to  try  to 
keep  within  the  5  minutes  a  few  re- 
marks. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  asked  a  good  ques- 
tion. And  I  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  am  one  of  the  Republi- 
cans that  voted  for  a  little  over  $1  bil- 
lion last  year  that  Jimmy  Carter  put 
in  this  bill  and  I  supported  it.  This 
committee  paid  over  $1  billion  a  year 
before  and  so  in  case  my  colleagues 
want  to  go  to  lunch,  you  know  where  I 
am  coming  from. 

Second,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  what  do  you  say 
to  your  constituents  when  you  speak 
about  IDA— not  foreign  aid,  because 
that  is  a  plus;  you  get  more  back  for 
foreign  aid— but  for  IDA?  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  tell  them.  I  say  that  I 
learned  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
that  there  is  roughly  today  a  little 
more  than,  or  there  was  then  about 
550  million  people  in  this  world  who 
do  not  have  adequate  shelter.  There 
are  over  1  billion  people  who  do  not 
have  access  to  potable  water.  There 
are  over  250  million  people  or  possibly 
500  million  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
The  Catholic  Relief  Service  has  said 
over  30  million  people  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
world  under  those  statistics,  and  we 
exclude  only  India  t)ecause  India  is  not 
included.  90  percent  are  covered  by 
IDA.  This  $750  million  for  220  million 
Americans.  I  tell  my  constituents  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  them  $3  a  year  to 
give  to  average  income  people  this 
$650  million  a  year  or  less,  it  is  going 
to  cost  $3.  and  they  send  me  back  here 
by  70  percent  of  the  vote.  So  if  my  col- 
leagues are  worried  at>out  this  contri- 
bution, make  that  point. 

Second,  let  me  make  another  point. 
The  difference  is  not  between  $200 
million  between  the  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  and  my  friend 
from  New  York,  but  the  difference  is 
twofold.  F^rst.  it  is  not  $200  million;  it 
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is  $800  million  because  it  is  threefold. 
Do  not  get  confused  about  the  $200 
million  for  that  sole  reason.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  $200  million  and  the 
difference  between  the  Kemp  amend- 
ment and  the  Edwards  amendment  is 
this  bill,  because  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
the  next  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  has  said  on  some  scorecard  that 
he  has  consistently  always  voted 
against  more  and  always  for  cuts.  I 
have  always  voted  for  every  foreign 
aid  bill  since  I  have  been  in  this  House 
for  18  years,  and  especially  for  IDA, 
and  I  have  been  its  strongest  defender. 
But  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  and  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  will 
vote  against  this  bill  on  final  passage 
if  the  Edwards  amendment  carries.  I 
think  it  is  that  important  and  I  feel 
that  strongly,  because  it  is  the  bill 
itself. 

I  have  watched  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  who  is  not  nec- 
essarily sold  on  IDA.  But  the  last 
reason  I  will  support  this  is  because 
this  Is  the  beginning  of  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  I  say  that  to  my  Republican 
friends  because  I  wanted  this  bill  last 
year  and  Bill  Young  and  Jack  Kemp 
fought  for  it  and  they  got  their  way 
and  I  say  publicly  they  are  right. 
There  are  meaningful  suggested 
changes  this  administration  can  make. 
As  our  friend  from  California  said, 
IDA  is  a  complete,  almost  giveaway  of 
40-year  loans.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
For  a  country  like  India,  that  is  prob- 
ably up  from  last  year.  India  in  IDA  is 
up  to  the  $650  million,  and  they 
should  not  have  the  same  standards  as 
Bangladesh  down  at  $90  a  year. 

There  is  inequity  involved  in  the 
committee  itself.  I  personally  think 
the  Interamerican  Development  Bank 
has  3-  to  5-percent  loans.  IDA  I  think 
can  be  progressed  up.  and  that  is  what 
Bill  Young  has  in  mind  when  he  says 
meaningful  changes. 

Last  but  not  least,  somebody  said  we 
should  worry  about  the  seventh  re- 
plenishment. You  know,  we  are  only 
halfway  through  this  replenishment 
and  we  are  years  down  the  road  from 
the  next  replenishment.  I  am  utterly 
and  completely  confident  and  would 
ask  my  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  against  the  Edwards 
amendment.  He  had  to  offer  this 
amendment  because  of  his  strong  feel- 
ing, or  he  would  not  be  justified,  like  I 
am  not  justified  in  supporting  it.  but 
we  have  heard  his  argument.  But  I 
will  rest  my  faith  in  the  future  of 
these  lending  institutions  working 
under  a  new  Director  of  the  World 
Bank  who  met  with  Mr.  Young.  The 
new  Director.  Mr.  Clawson,  did  that 
the  first  week  or  two  that  he  was  on 
the  job,  and  that  is  one  more  time 
than  his  predecessor  in  12  years  ever 
walked  on  to  Capitol  Hill.  So  I  think  it 
is  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  and  I  will 
put  my  faith  in  Jack  Kemp  and  Bill 


Young,  and  let  us  defeat  the  Edwards 
amendment  and  vote  the  Kemp 
amendment  and  get  on  with  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  more 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  object,  but  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues if  you  want  to  kill  the  bill,  just 
keep  dragging  it  out.  We  just  do  not 
have  the  time.  I  apologize  and  I  will 
not  object,  but  I  wish  my  colleagues 
would  recognize  that  we  are  facing  a  3 
o'clock  time  limit,  and  it  is  going  to 
scuttle  this  on  an  up  or  down  vote,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  In  deference  to  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  late  but  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  having 
heard  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  the 
Republican  side  that  at  least  one  or 
two  of  us  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
have  worked  on  this  legislation  for  so 
many  months  state  our  opinion,  for 
whatever  guidance  it  may  be  for  our 
colleagues. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
on  this  appropriation  subcommittee 
for  some  years.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
legislation  to  put  together  and  pass  is 
the  foreign  operations  appropriation 
bill.  Some  of  our  Members  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  economic  assistance, 
the  means  by  which  we  try  to  help 
with  the  very  desperate  problems  of 
poverty,  malnutrition  and  lack  of  de- 
velopment in  the  world,  with  the  in- 
stability that  results  from  those  prob- 
lems, and  to  advance  the  economic  in- 
terests of  our  country,  including  the 
development  of  markets  for  American 
goods.  Others  of  our  members  consid- 
er economic  assistance  an  internation- 
al giveaway.  Generally,  these  Mem- 
bers are  more  interested  in  promoting 
security  and  military  assistance. 

Some  Members  are  concerned  pri- 
marily with  bilateral  assistance,  believ- 
ing that  it  gives  us  more  direct  politi- 
cal control  over  the  aid  which  we  dis- 
pense. Others  of  us  are  concerned  that 
the  United  States  is  not  now  meeting 
its  international  commitments  to  the 
multilateral  institutions. 

To  pull  all  of  these  disparate  inter- 
ests together,  to  put  together  a  coali- 
tion which  can  provide  a  majority  of 
votes  for  this  kind  of  a  bill,  which  is 
politically  sensitive  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  comes  as  close 


to  any  one  bill  can  to  accomplishing 
that  task  this  year. 

In  this  context,  I  hope  that  the  Ed- 
wards amendment  is  defeated,  and  I 
reluctantly  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp).  The  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  very  much  at 
stake  on  this  issue,  and  I  think  that 
there  Is  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  Edwards  and  the  Kemp 
amendments,  a  difference  which  goes 
far  beyond  $200  million. 

The  fact  is  that  any  President,  re- 
gardless of  party,  needs  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  and  essential  tools  in  that 
foreign  policy  must  be  both  security 
and  economic  assistance,  both  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  assistance.  With  re- 
spect to  this  mix,  this  bill  represents  a 
very  delicate  balance  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Mr.  Edwards. 
passes,  that  delicate  balance  will  be 
upset  in  a  very  significant  way.  As  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  others  have  pointed  out.  if 
the  Edwards  amendment  is  approved 
the  votes  to  pass  this  bill  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  That  is  a  fact,  whether 
my  colleagues  like  it  or  not.  Therefore, 
on  that  basis  alone.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  Edwards  amend- 
ment. 

Moreover,  at  stake  on  this  issue  is 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States  in 
meeting  its  international  commit- 
ments. In  this  coimection  I  think  it  is 
important  for  the  Members  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  background. 

IDA  is  an  institution  which  the 
United  States  was  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing and  we  have  encouraged 
others  over  the  years  to  join  with  us  in 
addressing  the  very  desperate  prob- 
lems of  underdevelopment  of  the 
Third  World  through  IDA.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  IDA  lending  goes  to 
countries  with  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $360  a  year.  Many  of  the 
countries  which  receive  that  assistance 
are  among  our  closest  friends  and 
allies,  such  as  Egypt.  Kenya.  Pakistan, 
and  Sudan.  Certainly  we  should  not 
turn  our  backs  on  those  countries  by 
substantially  underfunding  our  share 
of  IDA  contributions. 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  our  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  an  international 
agreement  with  33  other  donor  coun- 
tries, pursuant  to  which  we  agreed  to 
contribute  27  percent  of  the  sixth  re- 
plenishment of  IDA  funds.  We  are 
now  the  only  donor  country  that  is 
behind  in  its  contributions  under  that 
agreement. 

As  a  result  of  our  default,  IDA  is 
unable  to  make  a  binding  commitment 
for  any  loan  to  any  of  the  countries 
with  these  very  low  per  capita  in- 
comes, many  of  whom  are  our  friends 
and  allies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  McHugh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  The  governments 
with  which  we  have  entered  into  this 
agreement  see  the  United  States  as 
having  failed  to  meet  its  commitment. 
Technically  that  commitment  is  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  and  we  have 
every  right  to  say  we  are  not  going  to 
provide  the  funds.  But  the  fact  is  that 
because  we  have  not  provided  the 
funds  we  are,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
international  community,  significantly 
in  default  on  this  most  important 
international  commitment.  This  is 
something  which  does  not  serve  the 
interests  of  President  Reagan,  of  the 
Congress,  or  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  On  that  basis  also  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Edwards  amendment. 

Indeed,  we  are  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  behind  on  our  pledge  to  IDA 
even  if  the  Kemp  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  We  will  be  that  much  fur- 
ther behind  if  the  Eklwards  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

I  am  not  happy,  I  must  say  to  my 
colleagues,  with  the  Kemp  position.  I 
think  we  should  be  appropriating 
what  we  have  in  the  bill,  which  is  $850 
million;  $725  million  will  simply  put  us 
less  in  default  under  the  international 
agreement  than  will  the  Edwards 
amendment.  For  that  reason.  I  reluc- 
tantly support  the  Kemp  amendment, 
recognizing  that  full  funding  under 
the  bill  is  not  possible  at  this  time. 
Moreover,  if  my  colleagues  suppori 
the  Kemp  amendment  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  passing  a  foreign 
aid  bill  with  a  bipartisan  coalition  for 
the  first  time  in  3  years,  which  I  think 
is  important  not  just  for  President 
Reagan,  not  just  for  the  Congress,  but 
for  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 

D  1330 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reluctantly  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

As  I  understand  it.  in  the  IDA  sec- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  amount  requested 
is  $850  million.  The  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa amendment  would  reduce  the 
$850  million  to  $520  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $330  million. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  reduce 
the  $850  million  to  $725  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $125  million. 

I  have  supported  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  programs  to 
reduce  spending  and  reduce  taxes.  I  do 
not  expect  to  go  down  the  road  blind- 
folded on  every  issue  that  the  Presi- 


dent requests.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Members  why. 

In  our  Subcommittee  on  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  General  Government 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
each  year  I  request  of  the  Treasury 
Department  a  list  of  foreign  holdings 
of  U.S.  Treasury  securities.  Now,  that 
is  our  national  debt.  That  is  money 
that  we  have  spent  in  the  past. 

And,  incidentally,  not  directly  in- 
volved in  this,  but  West  Germany 
holds  $34  billion  of  our  national  debt. 

We  have  heard  today  about  the 
problems  of  India.  Would  you  believe 
that  India  holds  $179.8  million  of  our 
national  debt? 

Israel.  We  have  heard  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Israel  and  Egypt.  I  am  aware 
that  Israel,  because  of  the  level  of  per 
capita  income  in  that  country,  does 
not  participate  in  IDA,  but  they  own 
$101  million  of  our  national  debt. 

Egypt.  We  have  heard  of  Egypt  and 
the  problems  there.  They  participate 
in  IDA.  Egypt  has  loaned  us  $95.6  mil- 
lion so  that  we  can  finance  our  nation- 
al debt,  money  that  we  borrowed  and 
spent,  in  the  past  we  have  spent  it  but 
we  must  continue  to  borrow  some- 
where. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  take  my  full  5 
minutes.  I  just  wanted  to  convey  the 
message  that  the  very  nations  that  we 
are  attempting  to  help,  under  this  par- 
ticular bill,  loan  us  money  to  finance 
our  national  debt;  they  own  part  of 
our  debt  securities. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  wish  to  sound  egotistical,  but  I 
hope  I  could  close  the  debate  by  de- 
molishing all  of  the  weak  argximents 
for  the  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  posi- 
ti6n. 

First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
in  my  opinion,  there  has  been  an  over- 
dose of  partisanship  and  an  overdose 
of  personalities  throughout  this  entire 
debate. 

I  do  not  happen  to  think  that  this  is 
a  Reagan  issue.  I  hap|}en  to  think  that 
this  issue  goes  back  to  Harry  Truman 
and  the  Marshall  plan.  Ever  since  that 
time  and  under  every  President  since 
then,  the  United  States  has  been  an 
international  leader.  All  we  are  really 
discussing  is  not  some  nasty  thing 
called  foreign  aid  giveaways;  we  are 
discussing  international  leadership. 

Now.  is  it  a  surprise  to  you  that 
President  Reagan  suddenly  becomes 
an  internationalist  with  vision?  It  does 
not  surprise  me  at  all.  I  would  like  to 
give  my  Republican  friends  one  little 
example. 

You  recall  in  1976,  Mr.  Reagan 
almost  demolished  Gerry  Ford  in  a 
few  primaries,  using  the  Panama 
Canal  issue.  Have  you  heard  a  peep 
from  Ronald  Reagan  about  the 
Panama  Canal  since  he  has  become 
President?  No.  Why?  Because  it  is  re- 


ality. He  inherited  a  realistic  canal 
treaty  and  a  viable  working  process 
from  it.  He  inherited  it.  and  he  logical- 
ly is  working  with  it.  He  inherited  the 
basic  foreign  policy. 

There  are  differences  from  I*resi- 
dent  to  President.  But  what  is  not  dif- 
ferent is  that  the  United  States  is  the 
key  to  world  peace,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  key  to  the  progress  of  the 
world  economy.  That  is  all  you  are 
talking  about. 

Now,  under  Ronald  Reagan  you  are 
going  to  have  a  new  program  for  the 
Caribbean,  aimed  at  Jamaica,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  other  countries. 
Is  that  a  foreign  aid  giveaway?  No. 
That  is  an  investment  in  the  peace 
and  the  stability  of  the  Caribbean. 

After  we  get  back  in  January  you 
may  have  a  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  special  fund  for  Poland. 
Is  that  going  to  be  a  foreign  aid  give- 
away? No.  That  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
vestment in  the  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Empire.  And  if  those  moves  in 
the  Caribbean  are  successful,  if  the  in- 
vestment in  the  independence  of 
Poland  is  successful,  you  are  going  to 
achieve  a  savings  by  having  to  invest 
far  less  in  defense. 

So  what  you  are  really  doing  in  sup- 
porting a  bill  like  this  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, supporting  the  statesmanlike 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  is  that  you  are  actu- 
ally making  an  investment  in  world 
peace  and  stability,  the  very  same  as 
you  claim  to  do  when  you  support  na- 
tional defense. 

Now.  nothing  that  has  been  said  and 
nothing  that  I  have  heard  in  this 
debate  has  surprised  me.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
falling  in  the  great  footsteps  of  Averill 
Harriman,  Bobby  Kennedy,  Jake 
Javits  and  the  other  great  internation- 
al leaders  from  New  York.  That  is  why 
he  is  the  great  man  that  he  is.  And  let 
me  say.  for  all  of  you  other  doubting 
Thomases,  if  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  had  other  thoughts 
and.  instead  of  a  President  Reagan  we 
would  now  have  a  President  Philip 
Crane,  his  administration  would  be 
asking  for  just  as  much,  if  not  more, 
money. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Kemp  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  the  Kemp  amendment 
and  I  hope  we  can  now  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  I  just  want  to  make  two 
quick  points. 

I  think  we  have  had  adequate  debate 
on  this,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  good 
debate.  I  just  want  to  make  two  clos- 
ing remarks.  One  is  in  terms  of  the 
balance  that  has  been  reached— the 
compromise.    I    think    the    Members 
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should  know  that  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  has  $1.5  billion  in  it  in  multi- 
lateral assistance.  $6  billion,  approxi- 
mately, in  bilateral  direct  economic 
aid.  and  only  $900  million  in  military 
support.  And  that  is  the  so-called  frag- 
ile balance  we  are  trying  to  hold. 

The  second  point  is  this:  The  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  was  to  provide 
only  $520  million  for  IDA.  The  Kemp 
substitute  is  for  $725  million.  So  if  you 
say  "aye"  for  the  Kemp  substitute. 
you  are  voting  to  spend  $205  million 
more  on  IDA  than  if  you  vote  against 
it  and  vote  for  my  amendment  instead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  281,  noes 
114,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  3541 
AYES- 281 


Addabbo 
Akalut 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

BafalU 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

BevllI 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Cojme.  James 

Coyne.  William 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

E>ellums 

E>eNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

■Donnelly 

Dorgan 

ppugherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Pindley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Plippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 


Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Giiarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 


Lundine 
Madigan 
Markey 
Marks 

Martin  (KY) 

MaUui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 


Albosta 

Anderson 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bouquard 

Brlnkley 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Early. 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

B^nglish 

Fields 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Ginn 

Gramm 


Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Siljander 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

NOES— 114 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hendon 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kazen 

Lagomarsino 

Leath 

Levitas 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Mottl 

Myers 

Nelligan 

Parris 


Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT> 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Patman 

Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rahall 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

White 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Anthony 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Bedell 

Biaggi 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton,  John 

Chappie 

Chisholm 


Clay 

Collins  (ID 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Doman 

Evans  (IN) 

Garcia 

Goldwater 

Hance 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Jones  (TN) 

Kramer 


McCloskey 

Moakley 

Oakar 

QuiUen 

Richmond 

Rose 

Simon 

St  Germain 

Staton 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Wright 


December  11,  1981 

a  1400 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Whitehurst  for.  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
against. 
Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mr.  Chappie  against. 

Messrs.  DREIER.  STENHOLM. 
McCURDY.  RUDD.  HUGHES,  and 
SKELTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HUTTO  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  372,  noes 
17,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  355] 
AYES— 372 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 


Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 


Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham  ' 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 


Heckler 

McGrath 

Schneider 

Heftel 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

Hendon 

McKinney 

Schuize 

Hertel 

Mica 

Schumer 

Hightower 

Michel 

Seiberiing 

Hller 

Mikulski 

Sensenbrenner 

HillU 

Miller  (CA) 

Shamansky 

Holland 

Miller  (OH) 

Sharp 

Hollenbeck 

MineU 

Shaw 

Holt 

Minish 

Shelby 

Hopkins 

MiUhelKNY) 

Shumway 

Horton 

Moakley 

Shuster 

Howard 

Moffett 

Siljander 

Hoyer 

Molinari 

Skeen 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

Skelton 

Huckaby 

Moore 

Smith  (AL) 

Hughes 

Moorhead 

Smith  (lA) 

Hunter 

Morrison 

Smith  (NE) 

Hutto 

MotU 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hyde 

Murphy 

Smith  (OR) 

Ireland 

Murtha 

Smith  (PA) 

Jacobs 

Myers 

Snowe 

Jeffords 

Napier 

Snyder 

Jeffries 

Natcher 

Solomon 

Jenkins 

Neal 

Spence 

Johnston 

Nelligan 

Stangeland 

Jones  (NO 

Nelson 

Stanton 

Jones  (OK) 

NichoU 

Stark 

Kastenmeier 

Nowak 

Stenholm 

Kazen 

Oberstar 

Stokes 

Kemp 

Obey 

Stratton 

Kildee 

Ottinger 

Studds 

Kindness 

Oxley 

Stump 

Kogovsek 

PanetU 

Swift 

Lagomarsino 

Parris 

Synar 

Lantos 

Pashayan 

Tauke 

LatU 

Patman 

Tauzin 

Leach 

Patterson 

Taylor 

Leath 

Paul 

Thomas 

LeBoutiUier 

Pease 

Traxler 

Lee 

Pepper 

Trible 

Lehman 

Perkins 

Udall 

Lent 

Petri 

Vento 

Levitas 

Peyser 

Volkmer 

Lewis 

Pickle 

Walgren 

Livingston 

Porter 

Walker 

Loeffler 

Price 

Wampler 

Long  (LA) 

Pritchard 

Washington 

Long(MD) 

Pursell 

WaUins 

Lott 

Rahall 

Waxman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rangel 

Weaver 

LuJan 

Ratchford 

Weber  (MN) 

Luken 

Regula 

Weber  (OH) 

Lundine 

Rhodes 

White 

Lungren 

Rinaldo 

Whlttaker 

Madigan 

Ritter 

Whitten 

Markey 

Roberts  (KS) 

Williams  (MT) 

Marks 

Roberts  (SD) 

Williams  (OH) 

Marlenee 

Robinson 

Wilson 

Marriott 

Rodino 

Winn 

Martin  (ID 

Roe 

Wirth 

Martin  (NO 

Roemer 

Wolf 

Martin  (NY) 

Rogers 

Wolpe 

Matsui 

Rosenthal 

Wortley 

Mattox 

Rostenkowski 

Wyden 

Mavroules 

Roth 

Wylie 

Mazzoli 

Roukema 

Yates 

McClory 

Rousselot 

Yatron 

McCoUum 

Roybal 

Young  (AK) 

McCurdy 

Rudd 

Young (PL) 

McDade 

Russo 

Young  (MO) 

McDonald 

Sabo 

Zablocki 

McEwen 

Sawyer 

NOES-17 

Zeferetti 

Bingham 

Green 

Santini 

Burton,  Philllt: 

LaFalce 

Savage 

Craig 

Leland 

Scheuer 

Deckard 

Lowry  (WA) 

Solarz 

Dell  urns 

Mollohan 

Weiss 

Gonzalez 

Reuss 

NOT  VOTING- 

-44 

Anthony 

Crockett 

O'Brien 

AuCoin 

Dannemeyer 

Oakar 

Beard 

Doman 

Quillen 

Bedell 

Evans  (IN) 

Railsback 

Biaggi 

Foley 

Richmond 

Boland 

Ford  (MI) 

Rose 

Boiling 

Garcia 

Shannon 

Brooks 

Goldwater 

Simon 

Brown  (CA) 

Hance 

St  Germain 

Brown  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Staton 

Burton,  John 

Hefner 

Vander  Jagt 

Chappie 

Jones  (TN) 

Whitehurst 

Chisholm 

Kramer 

WhiUey 

Clay 

McCloskey 

Wright 

Collins  (ID 

Mitchell  (MD) 
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Mr.  STARK  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
California  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
would  provide  for  a  total  of  $11  billion 
in  budget  authority  jand  $9  billion  in 
outlays  for  all  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  the  direct  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  program  levels  set  in  the  bill  are 
substantially  below  the  assumptions  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  also  below  the  Presi- 
dent's September  budget  request  for 
those  same  foreign  assistance  items. 

Compared  to  the  spending  targets 
assigned  to  this  bill  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  however,  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  problem.  When  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  it  was  $885  million  under 
its  spending  target  in  budget  authority 
and  $3  million  under  the  target  in  out- 
lays. However,  subsequent  to  appro- 
priations committee  action  on  this  bill, 
the  administration  requested  an  ap- 
propriation of  $125  million  for  the 
U.S.  costs  of  establishing  the  multina- 
tional force  and  observers  in  the  Sinai, 
the  so-called  MPO.  As  you  know,  the 
administration  assigned  a  very  high 
priority  to  that  item  and  it  was  expedi- 
tiously approved  by  the  Congress.  The 
costs  of  the  MPO  were,  however, 
charged  to  the  same  spending  target 
as  the  cost  of  this  bill.  Consequently, 
as  a  result  of  action  on  the  President's 
urgent  request  for  the  MPO  funding, 
the  Poreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
is  in  the  position  of  having  exceeded 
its  fiscal  year  1982  outlay  allocation. 
This  situation  occurs  even  though  the 
subcommittee  cut  over  $1.6  billion 
from  the  President's  original  foreign 
assistance  request  and  reported  a  bill 
which  is  below  his  revised  September 
request  as  well. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
President  did  not  request  any  offset- 
ting spending  reductions  at  the  time 
he  submitted  his  urgent  request  for 
the  MFKD  funding  and  that  the  admin- 
istration fully  supports  the  spending 
levels  in  this  bill.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  all  know,  the  administra- 
tion would  actually  prefer  an  increase 
in  spending  for  the  military  assistance 
accounts  in  this  bill. 

In  view  of  all  the  above:  The  fact 
that  the  committee  reported  the  bill 
within  the  targets  assigned  to  the  Por- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  and 
that  the  subcommittee's  total  spend- 
ing is  still  below  its  discretionary  1982 
targets  by  $760  million  in  budget  au- 
thority, this  bill  would  not  be  subject 
to    any    sanctions    imposed    by    the 


Budget  Act  or  by  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  resolution.  Purther.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  when  total 
spending  for  all  items  in  the  interna- 
tional affairs  function  is  compared  to 
the  total  in  the  budget  resolution,  this 
House  will  have  spent  over  $2.5  billion 
less  in  budget  authority  and  $150  mil- 
lion less  in  outlays  than  the  targets  we 
set  for  ourselves  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  earlier  this  year. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  just 
resist  adding  any  amount  to  the  bill 
before  us  today,  and  we  can  keep  the 
other  body  from  making  any  substan- 
tial additions  in  conference,  we  will 
have  accomplished  our  objectives  in 
the  international  affairs  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Poreign 
Operations  should  be  commended  for 
accomplishing  the  task  of  bringing  out 
a  bill  in  this  difficult  and  controversial 
area.  The  bill  before  us  provides  the 
minimum  amounts  necessary  to  meet 
ongoing  U.S.  commitments,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  orderly  administration  of 
a  declining  level  of  U.S:  bilateral  as- 
sistance. 

AMENDMENT  OPFERED  BY  MR.  LEWIS 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lewis:  Page  5. 
line  8,  immediately  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ".•  Provided  further.  That  in 
each  instance  in  which  the  International 
Development  Association  has  Informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it  has  made 
loans  or  loan  commitments  to  a  single  coun- 
try in  amounts  which  are  cimiulatively 
greater  than  15  percent  of  the  total  project- 
ed funding  of  the  sixth  replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association, 
then  the  sums  made  available  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  reduced  by  an  amoimt  which 
is  equal  to  27  percent  of  the  portion  of  such 
loans  or  loan  commitments  to  such  country 
that  exceeds  IS  percent  of  the  projected 
sixth  replenishment  total". 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  yielding.  I  just  wanted 
to  take  this  time  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  the  chairman  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  and  a  couple 
of  pending  amendments,  and  it  is  our 
agreement  and  belief— held  quite  sin- 
cerely by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle— that  we  can  finish  this  by  3 
o'clock.  So,  I  would  hope  that  my 
friends  and  colleagues  on  the  floor 
would  give  every  consideration  to 
keeping  their  remarks  in  such  a  frame- 
work as  to  allow  this  bill  to  move  to  a 
hopefully  successful  completion,  but 
just  at  least  an  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  keeping  in  mind  my  col- 
league's comments  about  the  need  to 
be  brief  in  our  remarks,  let  me  explain 
this  amendment  in  very  short  fashion 
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and  outline  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

First,  earlier  in  our  debate  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  multi- 
lateral kinds  of  assistance,  and  the 
need  for  us  to  reevaluate  where  we 
have  t)een  and  where  we  should  be 
going  in  that  regard. 

One  of  the  elements  of  multilateral 
assistance  in  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion, needs  as  much  reevaluation  as 
any  that  I  can  imagine,  and  this 
amendment  addresses  itself  precisely 
to  that  point.  It  would  essentially  say 
that  where  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  World  Bank  would  make  a  deci- 
sion to  give  an  individual  recipient 
country  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  IDA  pool,  then  from  that  point 
the  money  that  we  give  to  the  World 
Bank  would  be  reduced  proportionate- 
ly to  the  amount  that  goes  beyond 
that  15  percent. 

At  this  point  in  time,  this  amend- 
ment, should  it  become  law.  would 
effect  only  one  country  that  is  a  recip- 
ient of  the  soft  loan  window  moneys 
coming  from  IDA,  and  that  country  is 
India. 

As  of  last  year,  India  was  receiving 
approximately  40  percent  of  IDA 
moneys.  It  is  scheduled  through  IDA 
VI  to  receive  36.8  percent  of  the  dol- 
lars that  are  available.  There  are 
people  in  this  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

D  1420 

Many  of  those  countries  in  Latin 
America,  places  like  Pakistan  and 
Bangladesh,  countries  in  developing 
Africa,  indeed  do  need  our  assistance, 
indeed  they  do  need  our  direction.  As 
of  this  moment  India  totally  domi- 
nates that  pool  and  I  believe  shortcuts 
the  money  that  might  be  available  for 
their  direct  assistance. 

I  think  it  is  significant,  further,  to 
realize  India's  position  in  all  of  this  as 
we  examine  the  need  for  reevaluation 
of  IDA.  First.  I  think  the  Members  all 
remember  the  debate  that  took  place 
about  the  time  we  were  making  major 
contributions  to  India  in  foreign  as- 
sistance when  that  country  chose  to 
move  forward  with  their  plans  to  vio- 
late our  intent  in  terms  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. They  were  not  responsive, 
regardless  of  world  opinion,  and  went 
forward  with  their  plans  for  nuclear 
development. 

Just  last  year  India  was  involved  in  a 
$1.6  billion  purchase  of  military  arma- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union,  hardly  a 
purchase  that  is  logical  for  a  country 
that  has  more  of  the  world's  poor  than 
any  other  country. 

Just  recently  India  found  herself  in 
another  interesting  position.  She  has 
consistently  resisted  going  to  the 
world  marketplace  for  funds  that  she 
needed  when.  Indeed,  the  marketplace 


was  available  to  that  country.  Of 
course,  why  should  India  go  to  the 
marketplace  and  pay  market  interest 
when  she  can  get  the  money  for  free 
on  a  50-year  loan. 

India  just  recently  had  approved  a 
$5.86  billion  loan  from  the  Intema- 
tinal  Monetary  Fund,  a  loan  which  is 
moving  her  in  the  direction  of  more 
reliance  upon  at  least  concessional  in- 
terest-bearing notes.  But  that  reality 
is  complicated  by  another  recent  de- 
velopment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lewis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  But  that  very  reality  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  India  is 
presently  negotiating  with  France  to 
buy  very  sophisticated  Mirage  aircraft 
at  approximately  the  cost  of  $3  billion. 
So  here  is  India,  a  country  that  under 
IDA  VI  we  would  propose  to  make  eli- 
gible for  $5.8  billion  of  soft  loan 
window  money,  a  country  that  will  re- 
ceive almost  $6  billion  from  the  IMF. 
suddenly,  in  spite  of  her  millions  and 
millions  of  starving  people,  planning 
to  spend  another  $3  billion  for  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  it  is 
time  '  hat  all  of  us  reevaluate,  reevalu- 
ate what  we  have  been  doing  at>out 
IDA  and  what  IDA  has  been  doing  to 
those  countries  we  purport  to  try  to 
help.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  this 
debate  is  taking  us  in  that  direction, 
taking. us  in  the  direction  of  insisting 
that  the  world  back  us  and  help  us  in 
that  reevaluation. 

AMENDMENT  OPTEERED  BY  MR.  KEMP  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  LEWIS 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kemp  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Lewis:  Strike  out  all  after  "Provided  fur- 
ther, "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the 
executive  director  to  undertake  negotiations 
to  reallocate  the  development  credits  made 
available  through  the  sixth  replenishment 
to  provide  a  more  efficient  distribution 
among  recipient  nations  including  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  maximum  development  credits 
provided  to  any  given  nation.". 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
is  quite  obvious  from  the  remarks 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis)  that  he  has 
very  genuine  and  sincere  concerns 
about  the  bulk  of  IDA  concessional 
loans,  soft  loans,  going  to  India.  At  a 
time  when  they  have  been  turning 
their  backs  on  the  United  States,  seek- 
ing assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  have  received  an  IMF  loan  of  $5.8 
billion  to  build  steel  mills,  infrastruc- 


ture and  to  subsidize  energy  sources, 
these  concerns  are  well  founded. 

I  have  many  problems  with  what  has 
happened.  In  fact.  I  joined  with  the 
gentleman  and  other  colleagues  in 
writing  to  the  President  to  ask  him  to 
please  not  let  the  IMF  allow  India  to 
have  that  $5.8  billion. 

The  gentleman.  I  think  made  an  ex- 
tremely important  point  when  he  said 
that  we  should  reevaluate  how  IDA  is 
approaching  not  only  development  in 
the  Third  World  but  the  distribution 
of  its  development  credits.  As  he  said 
quite  eloquently.  40  percent  of  all  of 
the  IDA  money  goes  to  India  and  60 
percent  of  all  of  the  IDA  money  goes 
to  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  and 
Indonesia. 

My  amendment  simply  says,  my 
friends,  that  we  ask  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  direct  the  U.S.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  World  Bank  to  re- 
evaluate this  distribution.  Very  frank- 
ly. I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
chairman.  I  have  discussed  it  with  my 
colleague  from  California,  and  know- 
ing that  we  share  many  concerns  re- 
garding this  issue,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  mistake  not  to  accept  my 
substitute.  We  get  to  where  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  go  with  my  substitute, 
plus.  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  I  do  not 
think  this  l>ody  ought  to  do  anything, 
at  this  dangerous  moment  for  the 
Indian  subcontinent,  which  might 
push  India  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  is  the 
intent  or  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  because  I  know 
that  is  not  his  purpose.  But  I  frankly 
think  that  my  language  gives  us  a 
chance  to  work  out  a  more  harmoni- 
ous means  of  reaching  the  gentleman's 
goal,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  support  my  substitute. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  while 
that  these  were  very  serious  problems 
that  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  The  prob- 
lem is  how  you  deal  with  them. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  come  up  with  a  suggestion, 
with  an  amendment  that  may  very 
well  enable  us  to  deal  with  this  thing 
satisfactorily.  Let  me  say  I  plan,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  this  matter 
next  year  and  will  propose  to  try  to 
find  well-thought-out  remedies  if  the 
situation  is  not  corrected  by  that  time. 

I  know  we  will  have  the  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  I 
hope  the  support  of  his  colleagues  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the    chairman    for    his    assurance.    I 
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know  that  will  help  assuage  some  of 
the  fears  of  those  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  deeply  concerned,  not 
only  about  where  India  has  been  turn- 
ing for  arms,  but  even  worse,  about 
India's  wounded  economy.  These  are 
self-inflicted  economic  wounds.  They 
have  one  of  the  most  steeply  graduat- 
ed tax  systems  in  the  Third  World, 
plus  a  devaluing  currency  and  trade 
restrictions— all  of  the  policies  that 
are  opposite  to  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
my  friend  yielding.  I  wish  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  but  assure 
our  friend  from  California,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  that  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Patterson)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  hopes  to  get  together  on  the 
whole  subject  of  India  and  hold  hear- 
ings, and  I  would  hope  that  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  California,  who  has  done  such  a 
great  job  in  this  area. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  last  contribution.  I  want  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  this 
sut)stitute. 

As  I  read  the  language  in  the  gentle- 
man's substitute,  he  is  suggesting,  and 
I  gather  our  chairman  is  in  agreement 
with  him,  that  we  would  ask  our  Exec- 
utive Director  to  specifically  in  his  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors push  for  or  urge  the  reevaluation 
of  the  distribution  of  these  funds  in 
IDA  for  replenishment  VI.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  would  say  to  my  friend  not  only 
to  reevaluate,  but  we  have  in  here  the 
word  "negotiate,"  which  I  think  puts 
even  a  stronger  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  gentleman's  goal. 

D  1430 

Mr.  LEIWIS.  That  was  my  second 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  lan- 
guage could  indicate,  especially  if  the 
House  accepts  this  language,  that  we 
are  directing  our  Executive  Director  to 
urge  renegotiation  of  IDA  VI  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  very  serious  question  of  re- 
evaluating the  way  IDA  moneys  are 
being  distributed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  that  it  is  subject  to 
negotiation  but  that  all  of  us  recog- 


nize, I  think,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  something  has  to  be  done  to 
bring  about  an  allocation  that  is  fairer 
than  what  is  going  on  today.  I  would 
make  clear,  however,  that  this  would 
not  mean  a  renegotiation  of  the  IDA 
VI  agreement  but  of  the  distribution 
of  development  credits,  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  general  agreement. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  title  I  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  that  portion  of 
the  blU? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
remainder  of  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  II. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  II  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  title  II? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

AMENDMKirr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PHUJP  M.  CRANK 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency 

agency  for  international  development 

Agriculture,  rural  development,  and  nutri- 
tion. Development  Assistance:  For  necessary 
exp>enses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103.  $700,000,000:  Provided,  That  the 
amounts  provided  for  loans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1983. 

Population,  Development  Assistance:  For 
necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sion of  section  104(b).  $240,000,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  amounts  provided  for  loans  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30.  1983. 


Health.  Development  Assistance:  For  nec- 
essary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  104(c).  $133,405,000:  Provided, 
That  the  amounts  provided  for  loans  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30.  1983. 

Education  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. Development  Assistance:  For  neces- 
sary expense  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  105.  $103,550,000:  Provided,  That 
$5,700,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  scholarships  for  South  African  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  last  sentence 
of  section  105(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (as  added  by  title  III  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981):  Provided  further. 
That  the  amounts  provided  for  loans  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  until 
September  30.  1983. 

Energy,  and  selected  development  activi- 
ties. Development  Assistance:  For  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 106-107.  $137,200,000:  Provided,  That 
the  amount  $40,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  resettlement  services  and  facilities 
for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Africa 
(of  which  $10,000,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended),  except  that  not  more  than 
$30,000,000  of  this  $40,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated until  the  Administrator  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  cer- 
tifies to  the  Appropriations  committees  that 
projects  financed  with  that  $30,000,000  have 
progressed  sufficiently  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  successful  in  promoting  self-suffi- 
ciency among  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons in  Africa  and  in  integrating  or  reinte- 
grating them  into  the  economy  and  society 
of  the  countries  where  they  are  located, 
thus  helping  to  alleviate  the  serious  drain 
which  they  place  on  resources  of  those 
countries:  Provided  further.  That  the 
amounts  provided  for  loans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30. 
1983. 

Science  and  technology.  Development  As- 
sistance: For  necessary  expenses  to  carry 
our  the  provisions  of  sections  108-107, 
$10,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  amounts 
provided  for  loans  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30,  1983. 

Loan  allocation.  Development  Assistance: 
Of  the  new  obligational  authority  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  103-107.  not  less  than  35 
percent  shall  be  available  for  loans  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  Provided,  That  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  to  (xiuntries  whose 
aimual  per  capita  gross  national  product  is 
greater  than  $680  but  less  than  $1,100  shall 
be  repayable  within  twenty-five  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  funds  are  initially 
made  available  under  such  loans  and  loans 
to  countries  whose  annual  per  capita  gross 
national  product  is  greater  than  or  equal  to 
$1,100  shall  be  repayable  within  twenty 
years  following  the  date  on  which  funds  are 
initially  made  available  under  such  loans. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad: 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  214.  $20,000,000. 

International  disaster  assistance:  For  nec- 
essary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  491.  $27,000,000. 

Sahel  development  program:  For  neces- 
sary expenses  to  (»rry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  121.  $95,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
such    appropriation    may    be   available    to 
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make  any  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Sahel  development  program  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  total  contributions 
to  such  program:  Provided  further.  That  of 
such  amount.  $2,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
the  African  Development  Foundation  "and, 
in  addition,  the  unobligated  balances  as  of 
September  30,  1981.  of  funds  heretofore 
made  available  for  the  African  Development 
Foundation  are  hereby  continued  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for  use  for  the  Afri- 
can Development  Foundation." 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund:  For  payment  to 
the  "Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund."  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
$32,552,000. 

Economic  support  fund:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 4  of  part  II.  $2,463,500,000:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph,  not  less  than  $806,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  Israel  and  not  less  then 
$771,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Egypt: 
Provided  further.  That  no  funds  provided 
for  the  Special  Requirements  Fund  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  without  the  prior 
written  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Peacekeeping  operations:  For  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 551,  $19,000,000. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development:  For  necessary 
expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 667,  $335,632,000:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  $20,000,000  of  this  amount  shall 
be  for  Foreign  Affairs  Administrative  Sup- 
port: Provided  further.  That  no  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  title  may  be  used  to  establish 
any  separate  office  or  component  within  the 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  unless  the  appropriate  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  previously 
notified  fifteen  days  in  advance. 

Trade  and  development:  For  necessary  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
661.  $6,907,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

International  narcotics  control:  For  neces- 
sary expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  481,  $37,700,000:  Provided,  That 
these  and  other  funds  heretofore  made 
available  for  international  narcotics  control 
may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  3566.  as  reported  May  19,  1981. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane:  Page  7,  line  22,  strike  out 
"$240,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$211,000,000". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the 
gentleman  tell  us,  does  it  go  to  the 
President's  mark,  or  below  that? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes.  It  goes 
to  the  President's  mark. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  President's  mark. 


Would  the  Chairman  be  willing  to 
accept  the  President's  mark  of  $211 
million? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title 
III. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  III  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemfui  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  points  of  order 
have  been  waived  to  title  III. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
III? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Limitation  on  Program  Activity 

During  fiscal  year  1982  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $3,961,000,000. 
During  fiscal  year  1982,  total  commitments 
to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$8,651,000,000  of  contingent  liability  for 
loan  principal. 

amendment  OPTERED  BT  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On 
page  17,  line  1,  strike  "$3,961,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,400,000,000". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  which  would 
provide  for  $4.4  billion  in  Eximbank 
direct  lending  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982— the  President's  March  request. 

Even  with  this  amendment,  we  will 
be  reducing  Eximbank  direct  loan  au- 
thority by  20  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1981— one  of  the  largest  sihgle  reduc- 
tions of  any  program.  Reducing  Exim- 
bank support  any  further  would  be 
tantamount  to  unilateral  disarmament 
in  international  trade. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
1980,  the  United  States  ran  a  $32  bil- 
lion deficit  in  merchandise  trade. 

The  Eximbank  pays  its  own  way;  it 
operates  as  a  self-sustaining  institu- 
tion and  has  returned  more  than  $1 
billion  in  dividends  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Budget  appropriations  represent 
lending  ceilings,  not  actual  outlays. 

Eximbank  is  a  critical  factor  in  pro- 
moting foreign  trade.  In  fiscal  year 
1980  Exim  supported  exports  of  $18.1 


billion,  a  33-percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1979. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
found  that  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
$18.1  billion  in  exports  attributable  to 
Eximbank  would  not  have  occurred 
without  Eximbank  support.  Eximbank 
helps  our  international  balance  of 
trade,  strengthens  the  dollar,  and  thus 
helps  ease  inflationary  pressures. 

Eximbank's  1980  operations  support- 
ed 724.000  American  jobs.  In  the  last  3 
years.  Eximbank  has  created  an  esti- 
mated IV^  million  man-years  of  new 
employment. 

Without  the  increase  called  for 
under  this  amendment  there  would  be 
losses  of  an  estimated  $12  billion  in 
U.S.  export  sales  and  of  more  than 
600,000  man-years  of  employment  in 
the  United  States  in  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  argued  that  Eximbank  helps 
only  five  or  six  of  the  largest  U.S. 
trading  firms.  This  is  false.  In  the  his- 
tory of  bank  programs,  over  9,000  sup- 
pliers in  all  50  States  have  benefited 
from  Eximbank  financing  commit- 
ments. 

In  the  aircraft  sector,  for  example, 
there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  who  con- 
tribute to  the  manufacture  of  each  air- 
craft we  export. 

The  United  States  is  involved  in  a 
heated  international  trade  competi- 
tion. In  1980  the  General  Accounting 
Office  produced  a  study  which  found 
that  during  1978  Japan  and  the 
United  Kingdom  supported  35  percent 
of  their  exports.  Prance  supported  20 
percent  of  its  exports  and  Germany  12 
percent.  Only  6  percent  of  American 
exports  were  supported  by  Eximbank 
financing. 

The  United  States  must  have  a 
strong  Eximbank  to  counter  foreign 
predatory  financing  practices.  Reduc- 
ing its  funding  is,  in  effect,  unilateral 
disarmament  in  our  country's  ability 
to  compete  with  out  trading  partners. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  it  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  There  is  an  amendment 
floating  around  with  the  gentleman's 
name  on  it.  Would  he  take  a  look  at 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  have  no  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  No. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  like  my  col- 
league to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Voucher)  to  tell  me  if 
he  is  passing  around  an  amendment 
with  Mr.  Fazio's  name  on  it. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  did.  but  I  will  ask 
leave  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
happening  here.  What  is  going  on 
here? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield  for  15  seconds? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  I  am  on 
your  side  on  this  one.  It  was  just  an 
error. 

The  gentleman  had  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  The  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  appreciates  how  late  in  the 
day  this  is  and  passions  are  high. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

FAZIO). 

Mr.  KEMP.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
amendment.  This  should  not  be  seen, 
however,  as  support  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  I  have  been  a  critic  of 
this  Bank  and  all  other  forms  of  cor- 
porate subsidy.  Economic  growth, 
export  growth,  depend  not  on  subsidy 
but  on  entrepreneurship  and  produc- 
tivity. Subsidies  stimulate  neither. 

The  case  made  by  Exim  proponents 
cannot  be  substantiated.  The  redirec- 
tion of  credit  from  market  determined 
uses  to  politically  determined  uses 
cannot  create  jobs.  It  can  reallocate 
them.  It  can  reduce  wealth  and  income 
through  inefficient  resource  use— but 
it  creates  no  jobs. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  Conte 
amendment,  however.  I  want  a  bill  to 
carry  out  the  President's  foreign 
policy  objectives,  objectives  we  all 
share.  In  the  spirit  of  compromise  I 
am  accepting  the  amendment  of  my 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  col- 
league despite  my  strong  objections  to 
this  program  and  the  economic  distor- 
tion which  it  creates. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  one  the  most  pro- 
fessionally administered  and  beneficial 
programs  to  come  before  the  Congress, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 


I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
aware  that  by  most  any  yardstick,  our 
Nation's  economy  is  in  a  recession.  I 
believe  Eximbank  to  be  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  which  we  can  use  to  help 
fight  the  recession  and  turn  the  econo- 
my around  and  promote  full  employ- 
ment. 

Eximbank,  as  most  of  us  know,  was 
incorporated  by  Congress  as  an  inde- 
pendent Government  institution  for 
the  express  purpose  of  encouraging 
foreign  buyers  to  buy  American  ex- 
ports. Exim  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
well,  assisting  in  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  exports.  Last  year  Exim 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  sup- 
ported $18.1  billion  in  U.S.  exports. 

I  think  that  because  Exim's  purpose 
and  day-to-day  transactions  involve 
foreign  purchasers  of  U.S.  goods  we 
forget  how  important  Exim  is  to  our 
domestic  economy.  Now.  more  than 
ever,  our  country  is  not  an  insular 
entity.  Exports  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
economic  health  at  home.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  estimated  that 
each  $1  billion  in  exports  supports 
40,000  jobs  in  the  United  States.  Using 
the  Department  of  Commerce  figures, 
Eximbank's  1980  operations  helped 
support  724,000  American  jobs.  Exim's 
commitments  have  gone  to  more  than 
5.700  firms  in  all  50  States.  Each  Exim 
commitment  benefits  an  extensive  net- 
work of  subcontractors  and  suppliers. 

The  alternatives  to  a  strong  Exim- 
bank are  not  pleasant.  These  alterna- 
tives are  the  transfer  of  jobs,  business, 
and  tax  revenues  to  foreign  countries. 

While  I  believe  Exim  to  be  a  key  to 
reducing  America's  staggering  trade 
deficit  and  to  promoting  employment 
at  home,  I  believe  that  it  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  Exim  operates 
in  an  extremely  efficient  and  effective 
manner. 

Exim,  like  any  other  bank,  lends  and 
is  repaid.  Exim  obtains  money  from  its 
own  retained  earnings  and  borrowings. 
Exim  does  not  receive  appropriations 
from  Congress.  Exim  seeks  loan  au- 
thority only,  not  direct  outlay  author- 
ity. Exim  funds  its  programs  through 
loan  repayments,  interest  payments, 
insurance  premiums,  and  guarantee 
fees.  Exim's  armual  borrowings,  usual- 
ly from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank, 
are  quite  small.  Exim  omitted  a  divi- 
dend for  the  first  time  in  1980.  Exim's 
total  cumulative  dividends  paid  to  the 
Treasury  for  1979  and  prior  years  have 
exceeded  $1  billion. 

In  the  face  of  the  escalating  interna- 
tional credit  war,  the  United  States 
should  not  respond  by  reducing  sup- 
port for  Eximbank.  Other  countries 
purposely  subsidize  far  greater  propor- 
tions of  their  exports  than  does  the 
United  States.  In  1980  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  foimd  that  during 
1978  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom 
supported  35  percent  of  their  exports, 
France  supported  20  percent  of  its  ex- 
ports and,  Germany  12  percent.  Only  6 


percent  of  American  exports  were  sup- 
ported through  Eximbank  financing. 

The  technological  advantages  that 
once  made  American  products  over- 
whelmingly desirable  have  now  been 
narrowed.  The  competition  between 
products  in  international  trade  is  now 
so  vigorous  and  so  close  that  the  give- 
away credit  terms  offered  by  some  for- 
eign nations  are  often  the  factor  that 
makes  or  breaks  a  transaction  and  fre- 
quently the  transactions  involved  are 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  must  have  a  strong  Eximbank 
to  counter  foreign  predatory  financing 
practices. 

Despite  months  and  years  of  pains- 
taking effort,  our  negotiators,  and 
those  representing  the  other  nations 
in  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  have 
failed  to  establish  an  agreement  on  an 
across-the-board  plan  to  reduce  inter- 
national export  credit  subsidies.  While 
these  negotiations  hang  in  the  balance 
we  in  the  Congress  should  not  signal 
retreat  for  America  by  withdrawing 
our  support  of  Eximbank. 

Let  me  append  a  factsheet  making 
these  points  abundantly  clear. 

Factsheet  on  Eximbank  To  Support 
Higher  Fdnding 

present  funding  'DIRECT  LENDING 
authority  I  PY  1982 

The  present  levels  of  projected  funding 
for  Exim-direct  lending  for  FY  1982  are: 

1.  Initial  Administration  request:  $4.4  bil- 
lion. 

2.  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981: 
$5,065  billion  (Administration  supported 
this  in  Gramm-Latta  II). 

3.  House  Appropriations  Committee:  $3.96 
billion. 

4.  Administration's  revised  budget  request: 
$3.87  billion  FY  1981. 

5.  Senate-passed:  $4.7  billion. 

Exim  was  funded  at  $5.5  billion  for  direct 
lending  authority  for  FY  1981.  Exim  has  al- 
ready made  its  budget  sacrifice  for  FY 
1982— Budget  Resolution  is  $500  million 
below  1981  level. 

THE  export-import  BANK  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN 
SELF-SUPPORTING 

The  bank  does  not  receive  any  appropria- 
tions of  taxpayer  funds.  Since  capitalized  by 
Congress  in  1945  with  $1  billion,  it  has  paid 
more  than  $1  billion  in  dividends  to  the 
Treasury,  and  produced  retained  earnings  of 
more  than  $2  billion. 

There  is  no  sictual  appropriation  in  the 
budget  for  the  bank,  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion allowing  it  to  borrow  funds  necessary  to 
support  its  loan  commitments.  The  cost  of 
that  borrowing  has  historically  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  bank  through  repayments,  in- 
terest earnings,  fees  for  guarantee  and  in- 
surance premiums— it  has  never  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  taxpayer.  Even  if  the  Bank 
incurs  deficits  in  the  years  ahead,  these  po- 
tential costs  would  be  offset  many  times 
over  by  the  U.S.  economy's  revenue  generat- 
ing benefits. 

No  money  loaned  by  the  bank  leaves  this 
country;  it  is  mandated  that  all  disburse- 
ments be  paid  directly  to  U.S.  suppliers  of 
goods  and  services. 
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THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  IS  REVENUE 
PRODUCING 

In  fiscal  year  1980.  the  bank  made  $4,578 
billion  in  loans  to  support  $7.7  billion  in  ex- 
ports, and  $8.6  billion  in  guarantees  and  in- 
suragM^t'O  support  $10.4  billion  In  exports— 
a  totaRf  $18.1  billion  in  sales  for  American 
interests.  The  high  technology,  big-ticket 
sales  that  create  jobs  throughout  the  econo- 
my are  the  most  dependent  on  the  direct 
loan  program. 

A  1981  study  of  a  typical  mass  transit 
equipment  export  by  Wharton  Econometric 
Forecasting  Associates.  Inc..  showed  that 
the  Exim  Bank -supported  sales  would 
return  at  least  $9  to  the  govemmeMt  for 
every  one  dollar  in  interest -differential  cost. 
The  $8  net  gain  results  from  increased 
income  tax  revenue  and  reduced  govern- 
ment expenditures  such  as  unemployment 
costs. 

THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  IS  JOB  PRODUCING 

The  bank's  1980  operations  supported 
720.000  American  jobs,  using  the  govem- 
ments  estimate  that  for  every  $1  billion  in 
exports.  40.000  man-years  of  employment 
are  supported. 

The  Administration's  proposed  cuts- 
using  the  government's  own  formula— would 
mean  the  loss  of  480,000  American  jobs  over 
the  next  five  years  ($12  billion  in  exports). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  in  six 
American  workers  is  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  sold  abroad. 

THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ASSISTS  BUSINESSES 
BOTH  LARGE  AND  SMALL 

More  than  5.700  firms  in  all  50  states  have 
Ijenefited  from  direct  Exim  assistance. 

Boeing  alone  helps  support  3,500  first-tier 
subcontractors  in  44  states,  plus  another 
50,000  second  and  third-tier  suppliers  of  ma- 
terials and  services.  More  than  15.000  first 
and  second-tier  subcontractors  in  39  states 
participate  in  the  construction  of  every 
Boeing  747. 

Nearly  75  percent  of  every  Westinghouse 
nuclear  power  plant  project  is  contributed 
by  1.300  subcontractors,  supporting  more 
than  32.000  exporting  jobs  in  37  states. 

Just  a  single  product  group  in  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  11.000  suppliers  and 
vendors  in  all  50  states. 

THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  PROVIDES 
"ADDITIONALITY" 

A  January.  1981.  Treasury  Department 
Study  of  FY  1978  showed  that  the  addition- 
ality  probability -the  estimate  of  export 
sales  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  Exlm-direct  credits— was  "very 
high,  somewhat  higher  than  70  percent",  a 
conclusion  similar  to  that  made  in  a  study 
of  FY  1976.  The  report  said.  "The  results 
suggest  that  the  direct  credit  program  was 
highly  successful  in  supporting  U.S.  ex- 
ports", specifically  $3  billion  in  sales  which 
produced  120,000  American  jobs. 

A  1980  GAO  report  said  that  44  potential 
export  deals  totaling  $500  million  were  lost 
in  1978  because  U.S.  exporters  were  unable 
to  arrange  for  competitive  financing.  An- 
other 10  sales— for  $434  million— were  lost 
because  the  available  Exim  financing  was 
not  competitive. 

A  major  American  manufacturer  says  it 
has  the  potential  for  $5  billion  in  exports 
during  the  next  two  years— plus  another  $10 
billion  in  "follow-up"  orders  for  the  next 
decade— that  will  probably  be  lost  without 
the  competitive  financing,  primarily  in  the 
form  of  direct  credits,  provided  by  Exim. 


U.S.  MANUKACTURERS  COMPrTE  HEAD  ON  WITH 
SUBSIDIZED  POREIGN  EXPORT  FINANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

De.spite  an  interim  understanding  with 
Europeans  and  Japanese  raising  minimum 
export  interest  rates  to  less  predatory  levels. 
U.S.  exporters  still  compete  under  grave  dis- 
advantages. 

In  1978  and  1979.  the  average  proportions 
of  exports  supported  by  government  loan 
programs  in  four  leading  industrial  nations 
were  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom.  45.4  percent  (Taxpayer- 
supported). 

Japan.  35.4  percent  (Taxpayer-supported). 

France.  35.3  percent  (Taxpayer-support- 
ed). 

United  States.  5.1  percent  (Self-support- 
ing). 

Yet,  any  minimum  interest  rate  agree- 
ment is  meaningless  if  the  U.S.  Eximbank 
does  not  have  adequate  funds  to  lend,  and  it 
has  to  raise  its  own  lending  rate  unilateral- 
ly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  might  say  that  I  not 
only  enjoyed  working  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  amendment,  but  I  certain- 
ly enjoyed  working  with  him  on  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  and  I 
think  everybody  else  feels  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  support  an  increase  in 
the  direct  borrowing  authority  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  $3.9  billion 
to  $4.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Let  me  outline  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting this  increase.  First,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  does  not  provide 
foreign  aid  to  nations  abroad;  it  pro- 
vides American  exporters  with  the 
ability  to  offer  competitive  credit 
terms  to  foreign  purchasers.  American 
firms  are  effectively  frozen  out  of 
export  markets  for  major  heavy  equip- 
ment and  machinery  if  American 
firms  are  not  able  to  offer  favorable 
credit  terms. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  historically  paid  its 
own  way  and  generally  has  paid  more 
to  the  Treasury  than  it  has  received. 
In  fact.  Exim  has  returned  more  than 
$1  billion  in  dividends  to  the  Treasury. 
Exim  receives  no  appropriated  funds, 
but  only  authority  to  borrow  to  sup- 
port American  exports.  Moreover,  the 
Exim,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  cost  effective. 
A  recent  Wharton  study  of  one  typical 
Exim  supported  export  showed  a  net 
return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  10 
times  the  cost. 

Finally,  with  one  in  every  six  Ameri- 
can workers  involved  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  export,  the  Exim  is  a 
major  job  creator;  $1  billion  in  exports 
supports  40.000  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  Exim  funding  remains  at 
its  $3.9  billion  level,  it  will  be  able  to 
accept  little  or  no  new  export  business 
and  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  man- 
years  of  employment  in  the  United 
States.  This  must  not  be  permitted  to 


occur,  particularly  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  economic  downturn. 

Even  if  this  amendment  passes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Exim  funding  will  be 
below  the  $4.7  billion  Senate  figure, 
the  $5,065  billion  reconciliation  level, 
and  the  $5.5  billion  Senate  funding  it 
received  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  trade  deficit  in  1980  was  $32  bil- 
lion. We  cannot  continue  to  afford 
such  a  huge  deficit.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bipartisan  amendment 
which  will  support  America's  efforts  to 
increase  its  exports  and  remain  com- 
petitive with  our  foreign  trade  com- 
petitors. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  that  I  want  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

In  my  area,  especially  the  lower 
Naugatuck  Valley,  we  have  today  sev- 
eral hundred  jobs.  American  jobs,  in  a 
period  of  high  unemployment,  because 
this  Bank  existed  to  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  necessary  for  a  par- 
ticular company  to  do  business  over- 
seas. So  it  is  a  good  American  invest- 
ment, and  I  applaud  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  most 
charming  lady  in  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman     from      Louisiana      (Mrs. 

BOGGS). 
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Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  do 
so  with  the  practical  experience  which 
recognizes  that  foreign  trade  is  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  development  and 
growth  of  our  national  economy  and  is 
particularly  important  to  economic 
growth  in  my  own  State,  Louisiana. 
We  recognize  fully  the  impact  upon 
this  growth  that  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  posture  exerts.  We  under- 
stand especially  the  relationship  of 
the  agricultural  bulk  cargoes  from  our 
farms  and  those  from  the  heartland  of 
America  to  a  favorable  balance. 

In  providing  access  to  world  markets 
and  supplies,  the  key  Louisiana  ports, 
New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Lake 
Charles,  help  to  effect  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  Louisiana's  agricultural, 
human,  natural,  and  industrial  re- 
sources than  can  be  obtained  through 
purely  domestic  trade  within  the 
United  States. 

On  the  production  side,  all  key  Lou- 
isiana industries  and  the  many  sup- 
porting small  businesses  export  a 
greater  portion  of  their  production 
than  the  national  average.  These  in- 
clude food  processing,  paper  products, 


refined  petroleum  products,  primary 
metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  machin- 
ery. In  addition  to  the  economic  stimu- 
lus provided  by  the  supportive  role 
played  in  production.  Louisiana's  port 
industry  is  itself  a  major  generator  of 
income.  A  substantial  portion  of  the 
total  impact  of  foreign  trade  arises 
from  expenditures  associated  with  the 
transshipment  of  cargo,  including  not 
only  products  originating  in  Louisiana, 
but  also  all  those  cargoes  handled  by 
the  State's  ports  which  are  shipped  to 
and  from  practically  every  State 
within  the  continental  United  States, 
and  to  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  cargo 
valued  at  $8.1  billion  was  exported 
through  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  last 
year  and  61  percent  of  these  exports 
were  destined  for  the  developing  and 
undeveloped  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Africa.  According  to  a 
study  published  earlier  this  year  in 
the  Louisiana  Business  Survey,  more 
than  half  of  the  $10  billion  of  goods 
and  services  produced  annually  in  the 
Metropolitan  New  Orleans  area  each 
year  are  in  some  way  dependent  on 
oceangoing  commerce.  This  survey 
shows  that  over  one-fifth  of  the  half- 
million  jobs  in  the  area  can  be  traced 
in  one  way  or  another  to  port  activity. 
And  almost  one-fourth  of  the  wages 
paid  in  the  New  Orleans  area  can  be 
linked  to  the  port. 

The  port  activities  of  the  State,  in 
turn,  support  Louisiana's  important 
shipbuilding  and  repair  industry  and 
supply  industries  which  have  more 
than  tripled  over  the  last  decade. 

Trade  is  essential  to  New  Orleans.  It 
is  our  very  lifeblood  but  international 
trade  also  has  a  major  bearing  on  our 
national  economy  and  on  our  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  We  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  pursue  additional 
export  markets  around  the  globe.  This 
will  help  to  offset  our  slumping  do- 
mestic economy,  to  keep  our  factories 
at  or  near  full  production,  and  to 
insure  that  trade  deficits  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  achieving  this  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  his  usual  outstanding  leader- 
ship. I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  concur  with  what  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RATCHroRD)  said. 

We  cannot  put  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  not  refuse  to  get  into  world  mar- 
kets. We  can  differ  on  how  to  do  it. 
but  this  bank  is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  nice  to 
believe  that  straight  free  enterprise, 
with  no  govenmient  subsidy,  would 
enable  us  to  create  an  export  policy 
that  is  competitive  with  our  economic 
adversaries. 

But  that  is  clearly  not  the  case.  Our 
exporting  companies  are  in  a  brutal 
fight  to  penetrate  world  markets  and 
expand  business  in  them. 

In  Connecticut,  our  United  Technol- 
ogies Corp..  is  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage versus  heavily  subsidized  compa- 
nies in  other  countries. 

Without  a  strong  Export-Import 
Bank,  we  are  without  our  strongest 
economic  export  weapon.  We  are 
trying  to  turn  back  the  clock,  to  create 
a  dangerous  19th  century  laissez  faire 
experiment. 

As  we  head  toward  the  end  of  this 
century,  we  had  better  establish  a 
solid  business-labor-govemment  rela- 
tionship to  decide  how  we  are  going  to 
make  a  serious  U.S.  bid  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

This  is  indeed  no  time  to  put  our 
heads  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Conte 
amendment  and  to  commend  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  our  colleague  Mr.  Fazio. 

Government  estimates  that  40.000 
man-years  of  employment  are  generat- 
ed for  every  $1  billion  in  exports. 
Using  this  calculation,  Exim's  1980  op- 
erations supported  720.000  American 
jobs.  That  is  vital  to  our  U.S.  economy. 

If  we  lose  $12  billion  in  exports  (as 
expected  with  the  administration's 
proposed  cuts),  we  lose  480.000  jobs 
over  the  next  5  years.  That  would  be 
devastating. 

Direct  Exim  assistance  has  gone  to 
more  than  5.700  firms  in  all  50  States. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  sup- 
port our  request  for  support  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  Conte  amendment  and  for 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood  institu- 
tions in  our  Nation,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  time  of  increasing  budget 
constraints,  all  of  us  in  the  Congress 
are  con<jemed  that  the  taxpayer  re- 
ceives the  greatest  value  for  his  or  her 
tax  dollar.  Eximbank  provides  an  out- 
standing value  at  a  very  low  cost. 

Exim  was  incorporated  by  Congress 
as  an  independent  Government  insti- 
tution, and  since  1948  Exim  has  oper- 
ated to  assist  foreign  buyers  to  pur- 
chase American-made  products.  Exim 
has  promoted  U.S.  exports  efficiently 
and  economically.  Exim  has  assisted  in 
more  than  $100  billion  in  U.S.  exports. 
Last  year  alone  Exim  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance  supported  total  ex- 
ports of  $18.1  billion. 

Exim  already  does  its  job  on  a  shoe- 
string. Exim  receives  no  appropriated 
funds  and  thus  does  not  compete  for 
scarce  budget  dollars.  Exim  seeks  loan 
authority  only,  not  direct  outlay  au- 
thority. Exim  is  authorized  armually 
to  borrow  the  resources  needed  to  ful- 
fill its  conmiitments.  usually  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  Exim's 
customers— foreign  borrowers— pay  its 
costs,  not  the  U.S.  Government  or  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

Exim  is  self-sustaining.  Exim  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  insurance  pro- 
grams are  funded  by  loan  repayments, 
interest  payments,  insurance  premi- 
ums and  guarantee  fees  that  Exim  re- 
ceives from  its  users.  Since  inception 
Exim  has  returned  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  dividends  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Exports,  and  export  growth,  are  a 
matter  of  critical  importance  to  our 
national  well-being.  Exim  finances 
export  sales  that  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  lost  without  its  support. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  U.S.  mer- 
chandise trade  balance  has  been  in 
deficit  for  many  years.  The  classic 
choice  in  trade  policy  has  been  wheth- 
er to  protect  jobs  by  restricting  im- 
ports, thereby  fueling  further  protec- 
tionism, or  to  create  jobs  through  ex- 
ports. Our  experience,  and  that  of  our 
most  succuessful  major  trading  part- 
ners, shows  that  this  choice  is  really 
no  choice  at  all.  We  must  have  contin- 
ued export  growth  and  Exim  is  a  vital 
element  in  this  growth. 

One  in  six  workers  in  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  the  production  of 
goods  to  be  sold  abroad.  Eximbank  is 
critically  important  to  these  workers. 
In  1980  Exim  programs  supported  an 
estimated  724,000  American  jobs  in 
companies  of  all  types  and  sizes  in- 
cluding subcontractors  and  small  spe- 
cialty suppliers. 

I  suggest  that  we  in  the  Congress 
face  up  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
inescapable  reality.  We  are  in  a  vigor- 
ous competition,  a  continuing  trade 
war,  to  sell  our  exports  on  the  world 
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market.  It  is  still  true  that  American 
products  are  usually  second  to  none. 
However,  other  nations  have  made  ex- 
ports a  key  element  of  national  policy 
and  these  nations  have  provided  their 
exporters  with  the  financial  muscle 
needed  to  back  up  these  commitments. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
in  a  1980  study  that  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France,  officially  sup- 
ported more  than  three  times  the  pro- 
portion of  their  1978  exports  than  did 
the  United  States.  Germany,  often 
hailed  as  a  model  of  a  free-trading 
nation,  proportionately  supported  ex- 
ports equivalent  to  twice  that  support- 
ed by  Eximbank. 

One  of  our  primary  exports  in  world 
markets  has  trswlitionally  been  ad- 
vanced technology,  but  technological 
edges  enjoyed  by  U.S.  exporters  are 
now  very  slim.  With  technological 
comparability,  the  bargain-basement 
credit  terms  offered  by  some  foreign 
nations  are  often  the  factor  that  make 
or  break  an  international  transaction. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  broadest  national 
interest  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
recognize  four  things.  First,  Exim  is  a 
bargain.  Second,  Exim  is  a  well-man- 
aged, well-designed  bargain.  Third, 
Exim  is  a  key  element  in  a  matter  of 
extreme  domestic  importance,  the 
health  of  our  export  economy.  Fourth, 
Exim  is  a  vital  part  of  our  internation- 
al trade  policy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  hate  to 
do  this.  What  does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  do?  I  hate  to  ask  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  provides  $4.4  billion 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $4.4  billion? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  does  the 
bill  provide  for? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  bill  provides  for 
$3,961  billion.  That  was  the  original 
amount. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  $400  nullion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  was  the  original 
President  Reagan  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  are  raising  it 
$400  million? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  was  the  original 
President  Reagan  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  are  raising  it 
$400  million? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  creates  jobs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understood  all 
that.  I  thought  we  ought  to  know 
what  it  was. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  VOLKMER  AS  A 
SXJBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Volkmer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Conte:  Page  17.  line  1.  strike 
"$3,961,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,461,000,000". 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  a  lot  of  time.  We  went 
through  this  this  past  summer  on  the 
supplemental  and  undoubtedly  the  in- 
dividual industries  that  are  affected 
by  this  Export-Import  Bank  have  suf- 
ficient clout  on  this  floor  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  they  win  the  day  what- 
ever the  amoimt.  That  is  quite  obvious 
to  me. 

It  is  like  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts says,  it  is  jobs  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

I  would  say  it  is  high-priced  jobs.  I 
think  we  should  look  at  it  from  the 
end  as  to  what  it  actually  costs.  Some 
people  say  that  Export-Import  makes 
a  lot  of  money  for  the  United  States  in 
credits.  It  is  the  amount  of  credit  that 
is  going  out  as  against  the  amount 
that  it  is  costing  us  to  subsidize  it  also 
and  we  have  to  look  at  that. 

The  amount  of  interest  that  these 
countries  right  now  pay.  or  the  indus- 
tries or  corporation  who  make  the  con- 
tracts from  the  foreign  nations,  is  12 
percent.  Right  now  they  are  borrowing 
the  money,  Exim  is  borrowing  the 
money  at  15%  percent.  That  Is  3%  per- 
cent interest  subsidy. 

Again,  how  much  do  my  people,  how 
much  are  my  individuals  other  than 
the  various  corporations  that  may 
benefit  from  this,  how  are  they  able  to 
get  this  money?  We  are  actually  pro- 
moting as  far  as  I  am  concerned  some 
jobs,  yes,  I  would  not  deny  that.  To  me 
it  is  still  a  question  mark. 

If  it  had  not  been  spent  the  con- 
trtu:ts  would  not  have  been  let  other 
than  for  Export-Import.  I  question 
that  very  sincerely.  If  we  look  into  the 
number  of  companies  and  the  number 
of  countries  that  benefit  from  this  we 
will  find  that  some  of  those  could  very 
well  have  afforded  to  pay  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  interest  and  purchased 
the  items  even  without  Export-Import. 
All  it  means  Is  a  way  to  subsidize  the 
purchase  from  these  companies  like 
Boeing  Aircraft,  Westinghouse,  and 
General  Electric.  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  others,  that  in  order  for  them  to 
make  sales  abroad  and  the  people  who 
benefit  not  only  are  they  but  the  for- 
eign countries,  the  corporations  and 
some  of  those  like  Argentina,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  Prance,  and  Greece  and 
these  countries,  gee  whiz,  surely  they 
can  benefit  their  own  people  with 
their  own  money  without  having  us 
subsidize  it. 

I  am  not  cutting  it  back  altogether. 
There  is  still  $3,461  billion.  That  is 
still  a  lot  of  money,  especially  in  my 
district  to  my  people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  anticipate 
that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  And  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Conte  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  concur  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  and  say  I  oppose 
the  Volkmer  substitute  amendment. 
In  regard  to  the  estimate  of  jobs  cre- 
ated by  the  Bank,  In  1980  alone  Exim- 
bank resulted  in  83,000  jobs  in  Califor- 
nia. 68,000  in  Illinois.  21.000  in  Michi- 
gan. 139.000  in  New  York,  and  13,000 
jobs  in  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  will  reclaim  my 
own  time  and  dispute  that.  I  will  dis- 
pute what  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts says.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  saying  that  these  are 
direct  contracts  from  these  companies 
or  these  countries  from  overseas  that 
have  purchased  these  products,  that 
have  met  these  jobs.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  others,  many  of  those  contracts 
would  have  been  there  anyway  with- 
out the  Export-Import  money  and 
that  those  would  have  been  done  and 
we  would  still  have  had  those  jobs. 

Just  because  you  had  this  money 
cut,  you  are  not  going  to  have  the 
jobs.  That  is  not  a  correct  argxunent.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fallacious  argiunent.  The 
jobs  would  still  be  there.  There  may 
be  some  lost,  but  very  little  and,  there- 
fore, I  feel  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  the  amount  of  money,  the  bil- 
lion dollars  extra  in  credits  that  will 
have  to  go  out  in  order  to  take  care  of 
this  amendment  and  the  money  that  is 
paid,  that  is  going  to  impact  on  the  in- 
terest rates  our  people  pay  and  the  in- 
terest rates  our  people  pay  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  jobs  in  the  country  just  as 
much  as  the  Export-Import  .  Bank 
does. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  before  the  House  disposes  of 
action  on  the  Eximbank  that  before 
the  Conte  amendment  the  bill  itself 
was  $89  million  above  the  President's 
September  request  for  the  direct  loan 
program  and  for  the  loan  guarantee 
program  was  $1,651  billion  above  the 
President's  September  request. 

Now  we  are  told  we  are  supposed  to 
accept  an  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte), 
which  raises  that  amount  even  fur- 
ther. 
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The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  the  Eximbank 
is  lending  money  at  interest  rates 
lower  than  the  amount  which  it  has  to 
pay  for  that  money  in  the  first  place. 
According  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  economic  estimates,  that 
means  that  the  Eximbank  is  going  to 
be  $1,123  billion  short  by  the  end  of 
1984.  fiscal  1984.  and  it  means  that  on 
OMB's  estimates,  it  will  be  $759  mil- 
lion short,  which  means  they  will  have 
to  come  to  this  House  for  an  appro- 
priation eventually  for  at  least  those 
amounts. 

I  would  therefore  suggest,  while  I 
would  prefer  to  stick  with  the  commit- 
tee proposition,  I  would  urge  that  we 
certainly  vote  down  the  Conte  amend- 
ment and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  a  bad  idea  at 
all— if  the  executives  from  the  corpo- 
rations who  regularly  lecture  us  on 
the  limitations  we  ought  to  be  putting 
on  other  people's  programs,  feel  so 
strongly  about  that,  then  they  ought 
to  be  willing  to  absorb  that  same  sense 
of  sacrifice  themselves.  I  would  there- 
fore urge  support  for  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I 
would  urge  definite  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  unless  my  col- 
leagues want  one  day  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  continuing  resolution  to  be 
almost  $2  billion  above  the  President's 
September  request. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Conte  amendment  and  would  just 
make  one  point.  I  chair  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation,  Aviation 
and  Materials  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  We  are  being 
bombarded  by  foreign  sales,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  the  airbus,  and 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  the  extraordinary  financial 
terms  that  are  being  given  by  foreign 
banks  to  aircraft  purchasers. 

In  any  event.  I  think  it  would  be 
very,  very  inappropriate  not  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

a  1450 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  answer  this  question 
for  me.  please.  Why  should  an  Ameri- 
can airline  company  which  does  not 
use  Eximbank  financing  when  they 
purchase  airframes  be  put  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with,  for  in- 
stance, Japan  Airlines  which  can  use 
Eximbank  financing  in  order  to  pur- 
chase airframes  which  are  in  direct 
competition,  therefore,  with  North- 
west, with  American,  and  with  other 
airlines?  If  we  believe  in  good  old  free 


enterprise,  do  we  not  believe  in  it  on 
an  equal  footing  for  everybody? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  I  may  just  re- 
spond, perhaps  there  is  an  inequity 
there;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  the  real  world  every  govern- 
ment in  the  world  is  offering  competi- 
tive financing  terms  at  subsidized 
rates  that  we  cannot  compete  with 
without  this  Bank. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand  that  Eastern  Airlines,  in 
buying  300  airbuses  from  Prance,  got 
terms  much  more  beneficial  than  the 
Eximbank  offered  them? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Not  only  do  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  I  think  that  future 
purchases  of  airlines  in  this  world  will 
be  dominated  by  foreign  manufactur- 
ers unless  we  continue  the  Eximbank. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  friend  yield? 

Mr.  GLICBCMAN.  Yes;  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Does  everybody  know 
that  we  are  going  to  kill  the  bill  by 
talking  it  to  death?  Could  we  please 
have  a  chance  to  get  this  thing  to  final 
passage  up  or  down,  one  way  or  an- 
other? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Volkmer). 
there  were— ayes  11.  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  this  title?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  title  IV  and  title  V  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance directly  any  assistance  or  reparations 
to  Angola.  Cambodia.  Cuba,  Laos,  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  Syria. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
Page  21.  line  21,  Immediately  after  directly 
insert  "or  indirectly". 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  down  this  road  many  times 
before  so  I  will  be  brief. 

My  amendment  simply  inserts  the 
words  "or  indirectly"  in  that  section  of 
the  legislation  which  prohibits  direct 
funding  to  the  Governments  of 
Angola.  Cambodia.  Laos.  Vietnam,  and 
Syria. 

By  accepting  the  language  in  the 
committee  bill,  we  are  merely  prohibit- 
ing direct  appropriations  to  our  adver- 
saries. We  are  doing  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  American  tax  dollars 
to  these  nations  through  the  chaimels 
of  international  organizations.  My 
amendment  would  close  that  danger- 
ous loophole. 

During  debate  on  similar  Ashbrook 
indirect  aid  amendments  in  the  past, 
the  argument  has  been  put  forth  that 
we  contribute  little  American  money 
through  the  indirect  route.  I  suppose 
one's  definition  of  the  word  "substan- 
tial" would  have  some  bearing  on  the 
argument.  The  fact  is  that  we  do  con- 
tribute substantial  amounts  to  our 
Communist  adversaries  as  a  result  of 
our  participation  in  international  or- 
ganizations like  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Development 
Association.  And  I  always  point  out 
that  the  American  taxpayers  pay  a 
proportionately  higher  amount  of 
money  to  the  United  Nations  than  any 
other  participating  nation. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
send  a  strong  signal  to  those  at  the 
World  Bank,  the  IDA  and  the  U.N. 
that  the  Congress  is  no  longer  going  to 
quietly  approve  the  misappropriation 
of  American  tax  money  to  oppressive 
foreign  governments.  I  am  usually  told 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  that  we 
can't  do  anything  about  how  our 
money  is  spent  by  international  orga- 
nizations. I  don't  buy  that  at  all.  We 
have  a  voice  in  the  United  Nations,  we 
have  a  voice  at  the  World  Bank.  We 
should  use  it.  It  is  simply  absurd  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  refuses  to  accept 
the  idea  that  we  should  maintain  some 
sense  of  control  over  the  flow  of  our 
constituents'  tax  dollars. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarlcs  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, who  has  suggested  that  if  we 
cannot  control  the  expenditure  of  sub- 
stantial American  dollars  by  interna- 
tional lending  organizations,  then  we 
should  seriously  consider  withdrawing 
our  participation. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  yielding.  As  he  knows, 
I  cosponsored  this  amendment  and  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  on  the  issue 
both  in  the  past  and  here  today. 

Let  me  ask  my  friend:  I  would  like  to 
add  the  the  word  "Libya"  to  the  list  of 
nations  that  are  excluded  from  receiv- 
ing aid  directly  or  indirectly. 

Is  it  possible  to  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  amend  the  amendment  to  add 
the  word  "Libya"  at  the  end? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  would  say 
to  my  colleague  certainly,  it  would  be 
possible.  I  would  agree  with  it  and 
maybe  that  is  a  benchmark  of  how 
successful  our  foreign  aid  has  been,  be- 
cause there  only  used  to  be  three 
countries  and  we  keep  adding  to  them 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Notwithstanding  the 
gentleman's  arguments,  we  are  deny- 
ing aid  directly  or  indirectly  to  Angola, 
Cambodia,  Cuba,  Laos,  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  Syria,  and  Libya 
as  he  and  I  expressly  stipulated. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  Ash- 
brook  amendment,  as  follows,  and  I 
support  the  amendment  strongly: 

At  the  end  of  the  Ashbrook  amendment 
add  the  following:  On  page  21.  line  23,  after 
the  word  "Vietnam,"  add  the  following: 
"Libya,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  to 
the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent,  as  has 
been  indicated,  literally  months  to  put 
together  a  compromise  bill  which  is 
reasonably  balanced  on  both  economic 
and  military  assistance,  multilateral 
and  bilateral  assistance. 

At  literally  the  eleventh  and  a  half 
hour  this  amendment  comes  forward 
which  will,  in  effect,  destroy  that  com- 
promise. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  debated 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  for  years 
on  this  bill.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  any  of  the  multilat- 
eral institutions  from  accepting  contri- 
butions from  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  just  an  opinion  rendered 
by  me.  This  is  something  which  every 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  said, 
and  we  have  produced  for  this  body 
and  placed  in  the  Record  in  the  past 
letters  from  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
to  preclude  this  kind  of  an  amendment 
from  passage. 

I  am  astonished  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  all  these 
many  months,  who  wants  a  bill  as  I  do, 
would  accede  to  this  amendment  at 
this  time. 

I  would  simply  urge  the  colleagues 
on  my  side  and  others  who  oppose  this 


fundamental  amendment  to  reject  it 
at  this  point,  and  if  it  is  not  rejected, 
we  might  not  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  nor  I  want  to 
have  any  funds  provided  in  this  bill  to 
go  to  Angola  or  Cuba  or  Cambodia  or 
Laos  or  Vietnam  or  Syria  or  Libya, 
most  especially  the  latter.  But  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment,  or  at  least  the  result 
of  this  amendment,  is  not  to  shut  off 
loans  by  any  of  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  any  of  these 
countries.  This  Congress  does  not  have 
the  power  to  do  that. 

The  only  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  shut  off  U.S.  participation  in 
those  institutions,  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  do  that,  we  cripple  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pursue  our  own  inter- 
ests in  world  affairs. 

We  make  it  impossible  for  the  banks 
under  their  charter  to  receive  contri- 
butions from  this  Government. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  face  this  issue,  to  face  it 
squarely,  to  face  it  honestly,  and  not 
to  take  the  easy  way,  as  is  always 
done,  and  accept  the  amendment  with 
the  full  expectation  that  it  is  going  to 
be  eliminated  in  conference. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  explain  the  complications  of  these 
programs  to  the  people  we  represent. 
Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
stop  ducking  our  responsibility  and  it 
ought  to  start  now. 

I,  for  one,  had  wanted  to  support 
this  proposal.  I  had  intended  to  until 
the  last  amendment  on  the  Eximbank 
was  offered. 

This  amendment  means  that  the 
United  States  under  the  bill  as  it  will 
pass  this  House  will  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  financial 
institutions.  That  cripples  us  interna- 
tionally. 

There  is  nothing  that  Castro,  there 
is  nothing  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  more  than  to  have  the 
United  States,  either  through  inad- 
vertence or  ignorance,  accomplish 
what  we  are  about  to  accomplish 
today  if  we  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
He  said  it  perfectly.  This  a  fundamen- 
tal obstacle  in  terms  of  our  participa- 
tion, in  terms  of  our  international 
leadership.  If  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  want  a 
bill,  they  had  better  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
brook). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were— ayes  22,  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

D  1500 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  SILJANDER 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Siuander: 
Page  25.  after  line  24,  insert  the  following: 

"Sbc.  525.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  lobby  for, 
promote,  or  recommend  abortion  or  to  train 
any  Individual  to  perform  abortion." 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  assistance  appropriations 
bill  to  get  the  U.S.  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  financing  the  lobbying, 
promoting,  and  recommending  of 
abortion;  and  the  training  of  any  indi- 
vidual—physician, medical  student, 
nurse,  or  anybody  else— in  the  per- 
formance of  abortion  through  funds 
available  through  this  bill. 

Let  me  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  what  this  amendment  does  not 
apply  to.  As  used  in  this  amendment 
the  word  "abortion"  is  meant  to  refer 
to  induced  abortions,  not  to  spontane- 
ous abortions.  Therefore,  for  example, 
funding  the  training  of  doctors  to  per- 
form dilation  and  curettage  (D.  &  C.) 
operations  for  a  spontaneous  abortion 
would  not  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bill  before  us 
seeks  a  reasonable  balance  between 
our  international  security  needs  and 
stark  needs  of  the  Third  World  for  as- 
sistance to  combat  hunger,  disease, 
and  imderdevelopment. 

Although  more  money  for  develop- 
ment assistance  would  be  preferable,  I 
still  strongly  believe  this  bill  should  be 
passed  by  the  House. 

Our  world  faces  many  complex,  trou- 
blesome problems,  and  this  bill  is  the 
major  way  our  country  seeks  to  ad- 
dress them. 

Issues  of  world  population,  hunger, 
and  of  disease  and  infant  mortality  are 
fundamental  problems  facing  the  de- 
veloping world.  These  countries  also 
need  energy  alternatives  to  control  the 
havoc  oil  prices  play  on  fragile  econ- 
omies. 


Solutions  are  neither  simple,  nor 
easily  arrived  at,  but  U.S.  assistance 
has  made  the  difference  in  many  re- 
gions of  the  world. 

A  region  for  which  I  have  deep  con- 
cern is  Africa.  Historically,  our  foreign 
aid  programs  have  failed  to  adequately 
address  the  problems  facing  Africa. 
The  United  States  accounts  for  less 
than  8  percent  of  assistance  to  Africa, 
despite  our  stature  as  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world. 

This  bill  helps  correct  this  imbal- 
ance, which  has  been  compounded  by 
the  failure  to  enact  a  regular  foreign 
operations  bill  in  3  years. 

Provisions  of  this  bill  include:  A  $40 
million  effort  to  address  the  develop- 
ment consequences  of  Africa's  refu- 
gees, and  to  help  these  nations  meet 
long-term  needs  for  semipermanent 
housing,  drinkable  water,  and  health 
facilities. 

A  continent  rife  with  conflict,  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  refugees  are 
African.  This  initiative  was  proposed 
by  President  Reagan. 

This  bill  provides  funding  for  the 
South  African  scholarship  program  of- 
fering educational  opportunities  for 
black  and  colored  South  Africans 
denied  such  opportunity  in  their  own 
land.  This  program  will  develop 
trained  and  talented  individuals  to 
promote  a  peaceful  transition  to  ma- 
jority rule. 

This  bill  also  expands  population 
planning  efforts  in  the  Africa  region, 
funds  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation, and  continues  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  Sahel  development  pro- 
gram. 

Other  chapters  provide  necessary 
appropriations  to  support  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  Peace 
Corps,  and  other  agencies  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
the  cause  of  world  development. 

This  bill  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House,  and  is  needed  to  insure  our 
continued  strength  as  a  nation  which 
provides  for  its  allies  and  helps  the 
world's  poor  overcome  the  burden  of 
underdevelopment.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  I  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  transfer  $100 
million  in  this  bill  from  war  to  peace. 
Out  of  $7.6  billion  in  this  biU,  the 
transfer  of  $100  million  is  just  a  small 
sjrmbolic  effort  to  commit  ourselves  to 
a  foreign  policy  of  humanitarianism, 
economic  development,  and  peace.  The 
amendment  makes  the  statement  that 
military  buildups,  increased  prolifera- 
tion of  armaments,  and  warmongering 
are  not  the  only  way  for  the  United 
States  to  conduct  itself  in  the  world 
community. 

Let  no  one  think  that  such  an 
amendment  will  have  much  effect  on 
our  defense  posture.  The  small  cut 
provided  in  the  military  assistance 
program  under  section  503  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  comes  out 


of  a  program  slated  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  abolition  in  any  case. 
Indeed,  the  figure  in  my  amendment 
for  military  assistance  is  precisely  the 
request  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
This  bill  still  contains  hundreds  of 
millions  for  military  assistance,  educa- 
tion, and  loans  for  foreign  military 
arms  sales.  The  bill  contains  a  ceiling 
of  almost  $3  billion  in  the  military 
credit  sales  program.  Further,  we  have 
already  approved  a  $200  billion  de- 
fense budget,  which  provides  more 
than  ample  armament  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
$100  million  this  amendment  takes 
from  the  military  assistance  program 
appears  as  little  more  than  an  asterisk 
on  the  total  military  budget. 

While  $100  million  is  a  pittance 
when  you  look  at  the  total  military 
budget,  it  is  big  money  when  you  look 
at  the  other  foreign  relations  pro- 
grams our  country  conducts.  My 
amendment  gives  this  $100  mUlion  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  thereby  doubling  the 
operating  budget  of  this  agency.  I 
remain  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
of  all  ages  provide  needed  and  appreci- 
ated 1-to-l  development  assistance  in 
over  60  nations  throughout  the  world. 
Earlier  this  week,  the  House  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  make  the  Peace 
Corps  an  independent  agency,  free  to 
nm  its  own  program.  I  opposed  this 
effort  because  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  be  setting  up  new  Federal  agencies. 
Nevertheless,  consistent  with  this 
action,  the  House  should  be  willing  to 
provide  the  Peace  Corps  with  the  re- 
sources to  do  the  job  right.  Instead, 
this  appropriations  bill,  as  it  stands 
right  now,  cuts  the  budget  of  Peace 
Corps  below  last  year's  level.  When  in- 
flation is  taken  into  account  the  cut  is 
particularly  severe. 

I  have  a  fundamental  philosophical 
difference  with  this  administration. 
The  administration  seems  to  believe 
that  you  win  the  respect,  support,  and 
allegience  of  Third  World  nations  by 
providing  increased  armaments  to 
their  governments,  which  are  all  too 
often  one-man  dictatorships.  No 
matter  how  repressive  the  regimes  are, 
this  administration  sems  to  think  that, 
so  long  as  the  dictators  point  their 
weapons  at  Moscow,  we  should  be 
sending  them  more.  I.  on  the  other 
hand,  think  you  win  respect  and  sup- 
port in  Third  World  coimtries  by  pro- 
viding direct,  individual,  and  essential 
help  to  the  people  of  that  coimtry. 
This  type  of  support  is  far  more  stable 
and  long  lasting  than  the  type  of  re- 
gimes which  our  Secretary  of  State  is 
so  prone  to  befriend.  Further,  by  pro- 
viding Peace  Corps  assistance  we  do 
not  place  oiu^selves  in  the  morally  in- 
defensible position  of  supporting  of- 
fensive governments. 

Christmas,  with  this  message  of 
"Peace  on  Earth"  and  "Goodwill"  is 
just  2  weeks  from  today.  I  wish  we 


could  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
message  of  Christmas  by  transferring 
$100  million  from  military  assistance 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  The  hour  is  late 
and  I  am  told  a  point  of  order  will  be 
sustained  against  my  amendment. 
Rather  than  take  up  the  House's  time 
then  by  going  through  such  a  drill.  I 
just  want  to' express  my  regret  that 
such  a  transfer  could  not  be  made.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  4559,  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  For  2  years  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  has  been  funded 
under  a  continuing  resolution,  and  I 
think  it  is  about  time  we  passed  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

There  has  traditionally  been  strong 
political  opposition  to  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, not  least  of  all  because  there  is 
no  organized  constituency  with  a 
vested  interest  in  foreign  aid.  Such  op- 
position is  heightened  in  such  times 
when  domestic  programs  are  facing 
major  budget  cuts.  The  tendency  to 
merely  look  inward  and  ignore  our 
international  responsibilities  is  tempts 
ing  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  ill-advised. 
We  cannot  insulate  ourselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  goals  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program  are  varied,  encompassing  hu- 
manitarian, security,  and  econonaic  in- 
terests. As  a  result,  the  programs 
through  which  we  dispense  foreign  aid 
are  likewise  varied. 

Our  bilateral  development  aid  and 
contributions  to  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  are  targeted  toward  self- 
interest  and  humanitarian  need.  We 
build  markets,  protect  our  own  securi- 
ty, and  meet  some  of  the  human  needs 
of  the  world's  poor.  Along  these  lines, 
I  especially  regret  attempts  to  reduce 
our  participation  in  IDA,  the  conces- 
sional lending  arm  of  the  World  Bank 
Group.  I  have  always  thought  that 
multilateral  aid  was  the  best  approach 
for  development  aid.  Not  only  do  we 
get  the  multiplier  effect  of  other  na- 
tions' contributions,  but  tough  eco- 
nomic conditions  can  be  imposed  that 
would  otherwise  draw  charges  of 
American  colonialism.  Further,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  signal  we  are 
sending  the  rest  of  the  world  by  re- 
treating from  our  commitment  to  help 
finance  IDA  VI. 

Improved  security  is  also  an  aspect 
of  our  program  that,  realistically, 
cannot  be  overlooked.  This  bill  in- 
cludes increases  in  military  aid  and 
the  economic  support  fund,  through 
which  economic  aid  is  given  to  selected 
countries  of  special  political  and  secu- 
rity interest  to  the  United  States.  The 
primary  recipients  of  such  aid  are 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Reports  this  summer 
about  dissatisfaction  among  some 
EgjDtian  military  leaders  about  delays 
in  American  arms  shipments  high- 
lighted the  importance  of  maintaining 
this  type  of  support  at  appropriate 
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levels.  Also,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  degree  of  political  freedom  within 
those  countries  receiving  such  aid  may 
be  greatly  improved  if  the  danger  of 
external  threats  is  lessened. 

Finally,  the  economic  impact  of  such 
aid  is  too  often  ignored.  Fostering  eco- 
nomic development  abroad  reaps  bene- 
fits for  us  as  well.  Today  roughly  8 
percent  of  our  GNP  is  accounted  for 
by  exports,  and  the  developing  coun- 
tries—excluding OPEC— account  for  29 
percent  of  those  exports.  Not  only 
does  much  of  the  aid  we  dispense 
return  to  the  United  States  through 
purchases  of  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices, but  such  assistance  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  markets  for  the 
American  economy. 

The  President  has  recently  empha- 
sized the  importance  to  the  developing 
countries  of  overcoming  barriers  to 
trade  throughout  the  world.  While  I 
agree  that  the  private  sector  has  tradi- 
tionally been  ignored  as  a  tool  of  eco- 
nomic development,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant that  such  an  approach  be  comple- 
mented with  a  strong  foreign  assist- 
ance progrsun  to  meet  those  essential 
development  and  security  goals  that 
cannot  be  met  simply  by  a  reliance  on 
the  private  sector. 

Despite  an  unwillingness  to  pass  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  in 
recent  year,  I  hope  this  one  will  be 
passed  today.* 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  during  our 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill  to  describe  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization  which  seems  to 
be  providing  to  developing  countries 
around  the  world  the  type  of  Ameri- 
can skill  and  know-how  that  is  so  des- 
perately needed.  This  organization  is 
the  Volunteer  Development  Corps  and 
its  specialty  is  cooperatives. 

The  Volunteer  Development  Corps 
provides  short-term,  technical  help  to 
cooperatives  and  government  agencies 
in  developing  countries  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  The  Volunteer  De- 
velopment Corps  taps  the  expertise  of 
American  professionals  who  have 
worked  in  cooperatives  so  they  know 
how  cooperatives  can  improve  the  in- 
comes of  farmers  and  workers,  how  co- 
operatives can  reduce  the  cost  of  farm 
supplies,  insurance,  and  housing,  and 
how  cooperatives  can  establish  serv- 
ices such  as  electricity,  water,  and 
sewage  for,  particularly,  rural  areas  in 
developing  countries. 

Developing  countries  request  quali- 
fied people  with  a  specific  skill  or  a 
special  area  of  expertise  and  the  Vol- 
unteer Development  Corps  finds  the 
needed  person.  Americans  with  experi- 
ence in  various  cooperative  forms  of 
business  enterprise  then  volunteer 
their  services  to  the  Volunteer  Devel- 
opment Corps  which  matches  them  up 
with  the  developing  country  request 
and  meets  their  expenses  during  their 


project  but  does  not  pay  them  any 
salary. 

The  Volunteer  Development  Corps 
has  a  small  budget  and  it  receives 
most  of  its  funds  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  The  Vol- 
unteer Development  Corps  rightly 
points  out  however  that  its  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  resource  is  not 
the  money  from  AID  but  the  services 
of  the  very  skilled,  highly  qualified 
American  volunteers. 

The  Volunteer  Development  Corps 
demonstrates  effectively  how  we  can 
put  our  most  valuable  resource,  our 
own  people,  to  work  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  coimtries  of 
the  world.  Programs  such  as  this  take 
a  small  amount  of  funding,  in  this  case 
under  $1  million,  and  do  excellent 
work  which  serves  both  our  national 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  The  Congress  needs  to 
support  these  programs  and  seek  to 
sustain  and,  where  possible,  increase 
the  funding  for  these  programs.* 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  3 
years  since  the  Congress  passed  a  for- 
eign assistance  bill  and  during  all  of 
this  time  the  investment  in  this  area 
has  been  provided  by  continuing  reso- 
lution. This,  of  course,  is  no  way  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Long,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  to  the  President,  that  this 
bill  has  come  to  the  floor  and  I  believe 
will  be  adopted. 

The  bill  continues  funds  not  only  for 
important  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams, both  bilateral  and  multilateral, 
but  also  substantial  amounts  for  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  assistance  is  also 
vital  for  our  Nation's  defense  purposes 
just  as  the  economic  assistance  proper- 
ly placed  can  be  an  investment  in  the 
success  of  our  own  economy. 

Certainly  I  am  not  completely  happy 
with  the  bill.  I  suspect  no  one  in  the 
House  is.  There  are  those  who  believe 
the  economic  assistance  should  be 
more  and  military  assistance  less  and 
those  who  believe  this  priority  should 
be  reversed. 

I  believe  the  major  problem  with  the 
bill  is  that  the  amounts  going  to  the 
multilateral  development  banks  fail  to 
be  conditioned  on  two  principles  that 
should  guide  our  foreign  assistance 
programs: 

First.  The  encouragement  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  personal  incentive 
and  discouragement  of  excessively 
high  marginal  tax  rates.  Government 
controls  and  regulation  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  developing  countries' 
economies. 

Second.  Population  control  efforts- 
serious,  strong  efforts— are  absoluetly 


necessary  if  the  moral  purposes  of  our 
assistance  programs— to  improve  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world— are  ever  to  be  realized. 

Though  the  bill  provides  a  slight  in- 
crease for  population  control  assist- 
ance, from  $190  million  to  $211  mil- 
lion, carrying  forward  this  principle 
into  the  more  general  assistance  pro- 
grams themselves  should  be  of  the 
highest  priority  in  fashioning  our  ef- 
forts. 

It  is  a  singular  achievement,  howev- 
er, that  we  will  have  a  bill  at  all.  The 
opportunities  for  demagoguery  on  a 
bill  of  this  type  are,  of  course,  readily 
available.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Con- 
gress that,  for  the  most  part,  those  op- 
portunities were  allowed  to  pass.  In 
the  face  of  substantial  budgetary  cuts 
in  domestic  programs,  it  would  be  easy 
to  cut  out  foreign  assistance  complete- 
ly. But  the  majority  of  the  House  will, 
I  believe,  exercise  wise  judgment  in  de- 
termining that  these  fimds  are  appro- 
priated in  the  best  security  interests  of 
our  own  coiuitry  both  militarily  and 
economically,  and  without  them— as 
the  President  has  made  abundantly 
clear— our  foreign  policy  efforts  would 
be  totally  crippled.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Kazen,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4559)  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 
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MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OITERES  BY  MR. 
ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Boy,  am  I  ever. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
kindly  answer  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
humbly  I  say  that  I  am  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the 
Speaker.  He  knows  that  I  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill,  H.R.  4559,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

"The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  199,  nays 
166,  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  356] 
YEAS— 199 


Addabbo 

Courter 

Porsythe 

Annunzio 

Coyne,  James 

Frank 

Badhftm 

Coyne.  William 

Prenzel 

Barnes 

Danielson 

Frost 

BeUenson 

DeNardis 

Puqua 

Benjamin 

Dicks 

Gejdenson 

Bereuter 

Dingell 

Oilman 

Bingham 

Dixon 

Gingrich 

Blanchard 

Oorgan 

Glickman 

Bliley 

Dougherty 

Gore 

Boggs 

Downey 

Oradlson 

Bonior 

Dwyer 

Gray 

Bonlcer 

Dymally 

Green 

Bowen 

Eckart 

Gregg 

Breaux 

Kdgar 

Hagedom 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hall  (OH) 

Burgener 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Burton.  Phillip 

Erdahl 

Harkin 

Butler 

Erienbom 

Hawkins 

Campbell 

Evans  (DE) 

Heckler 

Carman 

Pary 

Heftel 

Carney 

Fascell 

Hertel 

Cheney 

Fazio 

Hiler 

Clausen 

Fenwick 

Hillis 

Clinger 

Perraro 

Hollenbeck 

Coats 

Fiedler 

Horton 

Coelho 

Pindley 

Howard 

Conable 

Florio 

Hoyer 

Conte 

Fogliette 

Hyde 

Corcoran 

Foley 

Ireland 

Coughlin 

Ford  <TN) 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Sharp 

Kemp 

MltcheU  (NY) 

SUJander 

Kildee 

Moakley 

Smith  (NJ) 

LaPalce 

Moffett 

Smith  (PA) 

Lagomarsino 

Mollnart 

Snowe 

Lantos 

MoUohan 

Solarz 

Leach 

Morrison 

Stangeland 

LeBoutUlier 

Murtha 

Stanton 

Lehman 

Nelson 

Stark 

Leland 

O'Brien 

Stokes 

Lent 

Oberstar 

Stratton 

Lewis 

Ottinger 

Studds 

Livingston 

Oxley 

Swift 

Loeffler 

Patterson 

Synar 

Long  (LA) 

Pepper 

Tauke 

Long(MD) 

Peyser 

Thomas 

Lowery  (CA) 

Pickle 

Udall 

Lowry  (WA) 

Porter 

Vander  Jagt 

Luken 

Price 

Vento 

Lundine 

Pritchard 

Washington 

Madigan 

Rangel 

Waxman 

Markey 

Ratchford 

Weber  (OH) 

Matsui 

Regula 

Weiss 

Mattox 

Reuss 

Wilson 

Mavroules 

Rhodes 

Winn 

MazzoU 

Rinaldo 

Wirth 

McClory 

Roe 

Wolf 

McGrath 

RostenkowskI 

Wolpe 

McHugh 

Roukema 

Wortley 

McKinney 

Sabo 

Wyden 

Mica 

Sawyer 

Wylie 

Michel 

Scheuer 

Yates 

Mikulskl 

Schneider 

Zablocki 

MiUer  (CA) 

Schumer 

Zeferetti 

Mineu 

Seiberiing 

Minish 

Shamansky 
NAYS— 166 

Akaka 

Gibbons 

Panetta 

Anderson 

Ginn 

Parris 

Andrews 

Gonzalez 

Pashayan 

Applegate 

Goodling 

Patman 

Archer 

Gramm 

Paul 

Ashbrook 

Grisham 

Perkins 

Atkinson 

Guarini 

Petri 

Bafalis 

Gunderson 

Rahall 

Bailey  (MO) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Ritter 

Bailey  (PA) 

Hall,  Sam 

Roberts  (KS) 

Benedict 

Hammerschmidt  Roberts  (SD) 

Bennett 

Hansen  (ID) 

Robinson 

Bethune 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rndino 

BeviU 

Hendon 

Roemer 

Boner 

Hightower 

Rogers 

Bouquard 

Holt 

Roth 

Brinkley 

Hopkins 

Rousselot 

Brodhead 

Hubbard 

Roybal 

Brown  (CO) 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

BroyhiU 

Hughes 

Santini 

Byron 

Hunter 

Savage 

ChappeU 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Coleman 

Jeffries 

Schulze 

Collins  <TX) 

Jones  (NO 

Sensenbrenner 

Conyers 

Jones  (OK) 

Shaw 

Craig 

Kastermieier 

Shelby 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kazen 

Shimiway 

Crane,  Philip 

Kindness 

Shuster 

D' Amours 

Kogovsek 

Skeen 

Daniel,  Dan 

LatU 

Skelton 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Leath 

Smith  (lA) 

Daschle 

Lee 

Smith  (NE) 

Daub 

Levitas 

Smith  (OR) 

Davis 

Lott 

Snyder 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Deckard 

Lungren 

Spence 

Dellums 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Derrick 

Marriott 

Stump 

Donnelly 

Martin  (ID 

Tauzin 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NO 

Taylor 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Trible 

Duim 

McCoUum 

Volkmer 

Dyson 

McCurdy 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Wampler 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Watkins 

Eteery 

Miller  (OH) 

Weaver 

Rnglish 

Montgomery 

Weber  (MN) 

Evans  (GA) 

Moore 

White 

Evans  (IA> 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Fields 

Myers 

Whitten 

Fithian 

Napier 

Williams  (MT) 

Ford  (MI) 

Natcher 

Young  (AK) 

Fountain 

Neal 

Young  (PL) 

Fowler 

Nelligan 

Young  (MO) 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Gephardt 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING- 

-68 

Albosta 

DO  rruui 

Nowak 

Alexander 

Duncan 

Oakar 

Anthony 

Early 

Pease 

Aspin 

Ertel 

PurseU 

AuCoin 

Evans  (IN) 

QuiUen 

Barnard 

Pish 

RaiUback 

Beard 

Flippo 

Richmond 

Bedell 

Garcia 

Rose 

Biaggi 

Goldwater 

Rosenthal 

Boland 

'  Hance 

Russo 

Boiling 

Hartnett 

Shannon 

Brooks 

Hatcher 

Simon 

Brown  (CA) 

Hefner 

Smith  (AL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Burton,  John 

Hutto 

Staton 

Chappie 

Jenkins 

Traxler 

Chisholm 

Jones  (TN) 

Walgren 

Clay 

Kramer 

Whitchurst 

Collins  (ID 

Marks 

Whitley 

Crockett 

McCloskey 

Williams  (OH) 

Dannemeyer 

McDonald 

Wright 

Derwinski 

Mottl 

Yatron 

Dickinson 

Murphy 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


a  1520 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Richmond  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee sigainst. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Hefner  against. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Russo 
against. 

Mr.  Hartnett  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater 
against. 

Mr.  PurseU  for.  with  Mr.  QuiUen  against. 

Mr.  Pish  for,  with  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  McK^loskey. 

Flippo  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Garcia  with  Mr.  Chappie. 

Wright  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Murphy  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Traxler  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 
Mr.  Hatcher  with  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Smith  (Si  Alabama. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Whitley  with  Mr.  Yatron. 

Simon  with  Mr.  Rose. 

Crockett  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Biaggi  with  Mr.  Anthony. 

St  Germain  with  Mr.  Walgren. 

Hutto  with  Mr.  BedeU. 

Early  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  Shaimon  with  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Pease  with  Mr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Barnard 
Mr.  Albosta  with  Mr.  Mottl. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD  and  Mr.  MARRI- 
OTT changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Ms.  FERRARO  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
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nounced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  4845.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing luiown  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  Building 
and  Courthouse  in  Lincoln.  Nebr..  as  the 
"Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse";  and 

H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

SPEAKER— TRIBUTE      TO      THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Now  that  the  Chair 
has  accepted  the  vote,  the  Chair  notes 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long),  has  had  a  victory  by  a  vote 
of  199  to  166  and  also  notes  that  the 
gentleman  is  celebrating  his  73d  birth- 
day today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  those  words.  I  did  not 
think  I  would  live  this  long. 

The  SPEIAKER.  It  is  apparent  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  festive  occa- 
sion of  Christmas. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  that  I  may  include 
with  my  remarks  certain  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  bill.  H.R.  4559,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  NECESSARY  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  ENGROSSMENT  OP 
H.R.  4559 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Clerk  may  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  corrections  in  section  num- 
bers, punctuation,  and  cross-references 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
4559. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  9,  FLORIDA  WILDERNESS 
ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  until  6  p.m.,  December  11,  1981, 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  9,  the  Florida 
WUdemess  Act  of  1982. 


D  1530 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
cludes the  business  for  today  and  for 
the  week.  It  will  be  my  intention  to 
ask  when  the  House  adjourns  tonight 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

On  Monday  the  schedule  will  be 
H.R.  4910,  the  amendments  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
Act: 

H.R.  2559,  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  to  complete 
consideration;  and 

H.R.  4700.  Standby  Petroleum  Emer- 
gency Authorization  Act,  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

On  Tuesday.  December  15.  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon  and  it  will  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. I  will  ask  permission  later  for  a 
special  consent  calendar  for  that  day. 
There  will  be  15  bills  on  suspension 
of  the  rules  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
They  will  be: 

H.R.  5159.  Black  Lung  Benefits  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1981. 

H.R.  4961.  Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Act  of  1981. 

H.R.  4717.  miscellaneous  provisions 
including    safe     harbor    leases    and 
FNMA. 
S.  1119.  Crater  Lake. 
H.R.  4926.  Osage  Indians. 
H.R.  9.  Florida  Wilderness  Act  of 
1982. 

H.R.  5125.  Czechoslovakian  Claims 
Settlement  Act. 

H.R.  5021,  extend  date  for  reporting 
on  wartime  relocation  and  internment 
of  civilians. 

H.R.  3799.  United  States  Code,  title 
28.  amendments  re  Federal  tort  claims 
provisions. 

S.  1003.  amend  title  3  of  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act. 
H.R.  3816.  fishermen's  contingency 
fund. 

H.R.  2241.  Bandon  Marsh  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

H.R.  1486.  Protection  Island  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge. 

H.R.  3071,  Noise  Control  Act  author- 
izations. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  231. 
west  front  arrangements  for  Martin 
Luther  King  celebration. 


On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  however  long  that  may  be.  a 
schedule  will  be  announced  later.  It  is 
assumed  we  will  have  conference  re- 
ports presented  to  the  House  on 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  whip  whether  or  not 
conferees  will  be  appointed  as  the  first 
order  of  business  on  Monday,  and  I 
make  mention  of  that  because  it  is  an- 
ticipated there  may  well  be  a  motion 
to  instruct  conferees.  Just  reading  the 
program,  as  the  gentleman  has  read  it 
to  us.  it  might  give  some  indication  to 
Members  that  there  would  not  be  roll- 
calls  until  after  the  noon  hour.  But  I 
would  suspect  we  might  very  well  have 
a  rollcall  or  two  right  soon  after  con- 
vening. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  Members  ought  to  assume 
the  possibility  of  roUcalls  almost  im- 
mediately because  it  is  a  day  on  which 
votes  are  expected  and  procedural 
votes  might  take  place  on  approving 
the  Journal,  or  there  might  be  a 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  to 
appoint  conferees  to  go  to  conference. 
There  could  be  votes  on  procedural 
matters  attendant  to  that.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct,  and  Members  should 
be  advised  any  time  after  convening  of 
the  House  on  Monday  next  at  noon 
that  votes,  rollcall  votes,  may  be  had. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  did 
mention  conference  reports  at  any 
time.  Does  he  have  any  special  intelli- 
gence on  the  farm  bill  particularly? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  understand  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  scheduled  a 
meeting  for  Monday  afternoon  to  con- 
sider certain  requests  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Conunittee  regard- 
ing conference  reports  and  procedural 
waivers.  I  would  imagine  subject  to 
the  Rules  Committee  action  the  agri- 
culture conference  report  is  one  of 
those  that  may  be  scheduled  on  Tues- 
day or  later  in  the  week. 

I  make  the  usual  announcement 
that  conference  reports  can  be 
brought  up  at  any  time.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  limited  to  them  coming  up 
and  they  may  come  up  before  Wednes- 
day, but  at  the  present  time  it  looks 
like  there  could  be  one  or  more  confer- 
ence reports  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  apologize  for  not 
mentioning  to  the  gentleman  earlier 
that  I  might  want  to  inquire  relative 
to  that  discharge  petition  on  the  FTC. 
Is  any  action  contemplated  on  that 
item? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  the  possibility 
of  some  privileged  motion  activity  on 
that.  It  depends  if  a  privileged  motion 
is  in  order  and  is  offered.  I  cannot 
advise  the  gentleman  beyond  that 
point. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
DECEMBER  14.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY        BUSINESS       ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLiry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  CALL 
OF     CONSENT     CALENDAR     ON 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1981 
Mr.    FOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 

special  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar 

on  Tuesday  next. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DROUGHT  INCOME  DEFERRAL 
ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota 
asked  arid  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  now, 
counties  in  South  Dakota  and  other 
rural  areas  of  this  Nation  have  suf- 
fered from  drought  conditions  result- 
ing in  poor  crops  and  a  shortage  of 
livestock  feed  and  water.  In  many  in- 
stances, livestock  producers  have  been 
forced  to  sell  more  of  their  stock  than 
they  would  have  under  normal  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  many  have  had  to  sell  of 
a  large  portion  of  their  foundation 
herds. 

Existing  law  allows  a  deferral  to  the 
following  year  of  income  from  the  sale 
of  livestock  sold  due  to  a  drought  only 
in  instances  where  a  county  has  re- 
ceived a  disaster  designation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  those  ap- 
proved cases,  the  producer  Is  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  assistance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  income  deferral. 

In  1981,  24  counties  nationwide  have 
applied  for  drought  disaster  declara- 
tions. Thirteen  of  those  counties  are  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota.  As  of  this 
date,  none  of  the  counties  have  been 
declared  eligible  for  assistance.  I  know 


for  a  fact  that  drought  conditions  do 
indeed  exist  in  those  13  South  Dakota 
counties. 

Without  that  declaration  of  disaster, 
stockmen  in  those  counties  will  not  be 
able  to  defer  reporting  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  they  have 
been  forced  to  sell. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
the  Drought  Income  Deferral  Act  of 
1981.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
issue  a  special  declaration  making 
counties  eligible  for  only  the  income 
deferral  provisions  of  existing  law. 
The  special  declaration  would  not 
make  those  counties  eligible  for  disas- 
ter assistance  programs. 

Naturally.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issue  an  offi- 
cial disaster  designation  for  those 
counties.  However,  in  the  event  that 
does  not  come  about,  my  bill  would 
allow  at  least  some  relief  for  those 
stockmen. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  fully 
supports  the  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  hearings  on  this  legislation  will 
be  held  early  in  the  second  session. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.R.  5197 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  designate  drought  areas  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  the  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  the  proceeds  from  livestock  sold 
on  account  of  drought 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Drought  Income 
Deferral  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  451  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  special  rule  for  proceeds  from  livestock 
sold  on  account  of  drought)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Secretary  or  Agriculture  may  desig- 
nate  AREAS    FOR    PURPOSES   OP    SUBSECTION.— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ),  an  area  shall 
be  treated  as  being  designated  as  eligible  for 
assistance  by  the  Federal  CJovemment  if.  by 
reason  of  drought  conditions,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  determines  that  the 
tax  treatment  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  appro- 
priate and  designates  such  area  for  purposes 
of  this  subsection." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1980. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
D.  B.  HARDEMAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boggs  )  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  most  valued  former  em- 
ployee of  this  House  in  this  generation 
died  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  D.  B.  Harde- 
man was  truly  an  amazing  individual, 
teacher,  politician,  scholar,  journalist, 
and  raconteur  par  excellence. 


A  native  of  the  State  of  Texas,  he 
became  involved  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment after  service  as  a  counterin- 
telligence officer  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II.  After  managing  the 
campaign  of  a  gubernatorial  candidate 
in  Texas,  he  actively  sought  public 
office  on  his  own  and  ser\'ed  two  terms 
in  the  Texas  House  of  Representatives 
(1950-52  and  1954-56).  He  was  also 
active  in  the  1952  and  1956  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  working  on  behalf  of 
the  candidacy  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 
During  the  1956  campaign  I  enjoyed 
the  first  opportunity  of  working  with 
D.  B. 

After  a  stint  with  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  he  joined  former 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum's  staff  as  a  re- 
search assistant  and,  later,  administra- 
tive assistant.  It  was  then  that  I  t>egan 
to  really  know  D.  B..  and  then  1  came 
to  work  very  closely  with  him  when, 
after  Mr.  Sam's  death,  he  joined  my 
husband  Hale's  staff  in  the  majority 
whip's  office. 

D.  B.  served  with  Hale  as  his  admin- 
istrative assistant  for  3  years  during 
the  Kennedy  years  and  the  Johnson 
transition  period.  Then,  at  President 
Johnson's  request  he  t)ecame  a  cam- 
paign strategist  for  the  successful  1964 
Democratic  Presidential  campaign. 

In  his  work  for  Hale  in  the  whip's 
office,  D.  B.  was  a  master  at  sizing-up 
people  and  situations  and,  thus,  help- 
ing to  promote  the  leadership's  and 
the  President's  positions  most  effec- 
tively. The  then-Si>eaker,  John 
McCormack,  and  the  then-majority 
leader,  Carl  Albert,  relied  on  D.  B.  as 
heavily  as  Hale  did,  and  he  served,  in 
effect,  as  the  main  staff  man  for  all 
three  of  them  collectively  in  working 
with  the  leadership,  committee  chair- 
men, and  White  House  lobbyists  to 
shepherd  the  Great  Society  programs 
through  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  he  influenced  a 
whole  generation  of  students  of  Con- 
gress. Begirming  during  his  service 
with  Speaker  Rayburn.  young  political 
scientists  and  journalists  were  drawn 
to  him  because  of  his  great  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Congress  and  of  the 
present  workings  of  the  institution 
and  its  Members.  From  what  he  face- 
tiously called  the  board  of  ignorance, 
he  guided  scholars  and  reporters  in 
their  efforts  to  learn  what  made  this 
city  and  this  institution  tick. 

In  recognition  of  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  young  journalists  and  politi- 
cal scientists,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  named  D.  B.  Har- 
deman an  honorary  congressional 
fellow  in  1964.  Only  two  other  individ- 
uals. Dean  Acheson  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, have  been  similarly  honored.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  the  citation 
that  accompanied  this  award. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  position,  he 
gives  generously  of  his  time  and  energy- 
sharing  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
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ings  of  the  House  with  successive  groups  of 
fellows,  assisting  them  in  pursuing  research 
and  reportorial  interests.  By  his  candor  and 
forthright  answers  to  basic  questions,  sup- 
ported by  colorful  and  insightful  anecdotes, 
he  equips  young  political  scientists  and 
newsmen  with  a  significantly  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  institution  he  senses  so  well. 
By  using  tact  suid  diplomacy  in  behalf  of 
congressional  fellows  in  the  office  selection 
process,  he  enhances  their  prospects  for 
fruitful  work-study  experiences,  and  at  the 
same  time  builds  good  will  in  Congress  for 
future  groups.  And  by  opening  research  and 
reporting  opportunities,  he  contributes  to  a 
broader  public  understanding  of— an  appre- 
ciation for— the  role  of  Congress  in  the 
American  system. 

In  the  most  natural  of  assignments, 
in  1965.  D.  B.  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  faculty  of  Trinity  Univer- 
sity here  in  Washington.  His  apart- 
ment became  an  additional  classroom 
for  ongoing  seminars  on  all  of  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  issues  of 
the  day.  Returning  to  his  home  State 
to  teach  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
San  Antonio,  he  was  able  to  pursue  his 
avocation  by  educating  young  minds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system  and  the  strengths  of  our  de- 
mocracy that  are  embodied  in  this  in- 
stitution. He  also  lectured  at  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  Library  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  where  the  D.  B.  Hardeman 
Award  for  the  best  boolc  on  political 
science  is  awarded  biannually. 

D.  B.  Hardeman  will  continue  to  be 
with  us  in  the  future.  We  will  all  be 
able  to  share  some  of  his  insights  and 
understandings  of  our  congressional 
system  of  government  with  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  his  long-awaited 
study  of  Sam  Raybum,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Don  Bacon. 

In  closing,  I  would  lilce  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  several  articles  on  D.  B. 
Two  were  written  during  his  lifetime 
and  two  were  written  after  his  death. 
All  help  illustrate  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  a  scholar  and  a  friend.  The 
articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express-News,  Sept. 
23,  1979) 

CoHGRESs  Expert  Gives  Views  and  Boos 
(By  Maury  Maverick  Jr.) 

Country  Boy  bom  in  Goliad,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Texan  in  1934-35  when  he  led  the 
campus  fight  against  censorship  of  that  na- 
tionally respected  University  of  Texas  news- 
paper, soldier,  reporter,  magazine  editor, 
lawyer.  Homer  Rainey's  campaign  manager 
for  governor,  state  legislator,  advance  man 
for  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, top  research  assistant  for  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum  as  well  as  for  Hale  Boggs.  the 
Democratic  majority  leader  lost  in  a  plane 
crash  in  Alaska,  a  leading  authority  in  the 
world  on  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
globe  trotting  hobo,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  raconteurs  ever  put  on  this  earth— all 
those  things  and  more  add  up  to  D.  B.  Har- 
deman. 

D.B.  now  is  semi-retired  in  San  Antonio, 
where  he  teaches  one  course  in  political  sci- 
ence at  UTSA. 

Recently.  D.B.  gave  his  9,000-volume  book 
collection  on  Congress  to  the  LBJ  Library, 
which  has  established  the  D.  B.  Hardeman 


annual  prize  for  the  best  book  written  on 
the  history  of  Congress. 

I  asked  D.  B.  some  questions  about  Con- 
gress. His  answers  are  first  rate.  Pour  your- 
self another  cup  of  coffee,  sit  back,  and  let's 
have  some  fun. 

Who  are  some  of  the  great  deceased  mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Some  of  the  greatest  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  were  John  Qunicy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  of  Missouri,  George  W.  Norrls  of  Ne- 
braska, Sam  Raybum  of  Texas,  Daniel  Web- 
ster of  Massachusetts,  and  many,  many 
others— too  many  to  name.  But  these  five 
were  notable  for  their  love  of  the  Union, 
and  for  their  constructive  statesmanship. 

Who  were  some  of  the  members  of  the 
House  who  had  the  high  regard  of  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum? 

Some  of  the  House  members  that  Ray- 
bum particularly  admired  were  Pinis  Gar- 
rett, D-Tenn.— the  ablest  all-roimd  legislator 
I  ever  served  with— Claude  Kitchln,  D- 
N.C.— the  ablest  debator  I  ever  saw  on  the 
floor  of  the  House— Jim  Wadsworth,  R- 
N.Y.— a  really  broad-gauged  man— and 
George  W.  Norris,  R-Nebraska— he  could 
take  an  idea,  shape  it  into  a  bill,  maneuver 
it  through  sub-committee  and  coRunittee, 
defend  it  on  the  floor  and  work  it  all  the 
way  to  the  president's  desk.  He  was  one  lib- 
eral who  was  a  master  of  every  aspect  of  the 
legislative  process. 

And  the  members  of  the  House  Mr.  Ray- 
bum disliked? 

Raybum's  deepest  disdain  was  for  public 
officials  who,  in  his  opinion,  misled  the 
people  on  political  issues.  Pour  men  that  he 
"held  in  mlnimurri  high  regard"  were  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  R-Calif.,  Martin  Dies,  D-Texas, 
Tom  Blanton,  D-Texas.  and  John  Rankin, 
D-Miss. 

What  about  the  Republicans? 

The  Republican  Party  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
nation.  No  party  has  ever  had  a  monopoly 
on  either  wisdom  or  patriotism.  I  like  broad- 
gauged  men  and  women  who  fight  hard  for 
the  party  of  their  choice,  but  when  the 
chips  are  down,  they  are  able  to  rise  above 
party  and  put  the  public  welfare  first. 

Just  a  few  of  these  Republican  members 
of  Congress  in  modem  times  have  been  Sen. 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  D-Ky..  Speaker  Joe 
Martin,  R-Mass.,  Charles  Halleck,  R-Ind., 
Barber  Conable,  R-N.Y.,  Al  Qule,  R-Minn., 
Sen.  Charles  Mathias,  R-Md.,  John  Ander- 
son, R-IU.,  and  Sen.  Everett  Dirksen,  R-Ill. 

What  was  Adam  Clayton  Powell  like,  the 
black  Congressman  from  Harlem? 

Adam  Clayton  Powell.  D-N.Y..  was  one  of 
the  great  enigmas  in  the  history  of  the 
House.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  ac- 
tually two  Adam  Clayton  Powells,  and  you 
never  Isnew  on  a  given  day  which  one  you 
would  see  in  action.  One  day  he  was  a  bril- 
liant debater,  a  master  of  his  subject,  a 
skilled  legislative  tactician,  a  really  charis- 
matic figure. 

But  maybe  the  next  day  he  would  be  com- 
pletely different— rude,  unprepared,  irre- 
sponsible, reckless,  defisuit. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  did  him  a  great 
injustice  when  it  tried  to  "exclude"  him 
from  taking  the  seat  to  which  he  was  law- 
fully elected— and  the  Supreme  Court  cor- 
rectly overruled  the  House. 

If  you  could  have  a  magic  wand  and  make 
Congress  more  bearable  for  its  members, 
what  would  you  do? 

If  I  could  wave  a  magic  wand  to  make  life 
more  bearable  for  congtressmen.  there  are 
several  things  I  would  like  to  see  accom- 
plished: 


A.  Every  citizen  would  treat  all  their  elect- 
ed officials  with  common  decency  and  re- 
spect, even  though  they  strongly  differ  with 
the  official.  Differences  of  opinion  are  not 
an  excuse  for  abusive,  threatening  letters, 
phone  calls,  and  personal  confrontations. 

B.  I  would  give  Congress  the  willingness  to 
reduce  the  size  of  its  job  by  delegating  to 
the  other  governmental  agencies  as  much  as 
possible.  Por  example,  too  much  nitpicking 
time  is  spent  on  District  of  Columbia  af- 
fairs. 

C.  I  think  I  would  arbitrarily  reduce  the 
size  of  congressional  staffs  drastically.  This 
would  require  great  public  understanding, 
because  the  staffs  would  not  be  able  to  do 
nearly  as  much  errand-running  for  constitu- 
ents as  they  do  today.  But  are  all  these  er- 
rands necessary,  such  as  helping  a  high 
school  senior  with  his  theme? 

Of  the  black  congressmen  you  personally 
know,  who  was  your  favorite? 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  William  Dawson. 
D-IU.,  the  first  black  committee  chairman 
(Government  Operations  Committee).  The 
son  of  a  Georgia  slave  who  went  north  to 
fame  and  fortune,  he  always  seemed  to  me 
to  have  wisdom  and  a  keen  sense  of  justice. 
When  a  Southern  congressman  complained 
to  Raybum.  'If  Bill  becomes  chairman  .  .  ., 
Raybum  cut  him  short:  You  used  the 
wrong  tense.  He  has  become  chairman'." 

Although  Barbara  Jordan  was  not  In  Con- 
gress when  I  worked  there,  she  was  an  im- 
pressive, competent  member  who  was  a 
great  credit  to  the  House. 

Some  personal  observations:  A  kind,  bril- 
liant, generous  good  meoi  who  has  been  in 
search  of  a  lietter  America  and  Texas  all  his 
adult  life,  a  favorite  teacher  of  young 
people,  and  after  dinner  speaker  of  national 
standing,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  D.  B.  to 
San  Antonio. 

His  friends,  conservative  and  liberal.  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican,  are  legion  in  number 
throughout  the  nation.  An  authentic  living 
legend,  a  rare  old  bird,  I  welcome  him  to  our 
town,  and  believe  it  says  something  nice 
about  San  Antonio  that  he  chose  us  for  his 
retirement. 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express-News,  June 
8,  1980] 

Politics'  Old  Sage  Retires  to  His  Clutter 

(By  Bill  Minutaglio) 

Academic  clutter.  A  strange  disease  that 
afflicts  most  of  us  at  one  time  or  {mother. 

Papers  strewn  about  arranged  in  some 
mad  order  luiown  only  to  the  person  who 
put  them  there.  Books  piled  on  top  of  each 
other,  some  open  to  passages  that  are  vigor- 
ously underlined  in  red,  with  bold  asterisks 
at  selected  points. 

An  empty  box  of  paperclips,  knotted  up 
rubberbands.  and  .  .  .  isn't  there  supposed 
to  be  a  typewriter  around  here  somewhere? 

Usually,  most  people  have  the  clutter  con- 
fined to  one  desk.  Not  D.  B.  Hardeman.  His 
academic  mess  is  a  no-holds-barred,  flag- 
waving  triumph.  Others'  clutter  pales  in 
comparison. 

It  begins  at  the  desk  of  course.  But  then. 
In  a  neat  twist.  It  spills  onto  the  nearby 
turntable.  It  carves  a  path  across  the  floor 
toward  an  easy  chair,  where  a  nest  of  books 
and  papers  are  comfortably  sequestered. 

The  kitchen  is  blockaded  from  the  living 
room  by  a  small  clutter-wall  that  dips  and 
rises  like  its  famous  relative  In  China.  Rep- 
tilian strands  of  books  and  papers  reach  for 
visitors  as  they  pass  through  the  hallways. 

"Excuse  the  mess."  Hardeman  says  sheep- 
ishly, as  he  directs  a  visitor  to  an  opening  on 
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the  couch.  A  copy  of  Practicing  Texas  Poli- 
tics sits  prophetically  alongside  the  visitor. 

Three  hours  of  conversation  later,  it's  ap- 
parent that  Hardeman  must  know  even 
more  than  what  lies  on  the  pages  of  the 
book.  You  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
man  who  knows  as  much  about  practicing 
Texas  politics— or  any  other  kind. 

The  65-year-old  Hardeman  has  seen  the 
inner  workings  of  the  American  political 
system.  As  an  elected  official,  campaign 
manager,  behind-the-scenes  aide  and  univer- 
sity professor,  Hardeman  has  helped  to 
both  formulate  and  further  the  understand- 
ing of  our  nation's  political  behavior. 

Now  he  has  opted  to  steal  away  from  the 
fray. 

"I'm  old  and  I'm  tired  and  I  want  some 
time  to  myself,"  he  offers,  settling  into  a 
vacant  chair. 

As  he  speaks,  his  face  creases  into  a  smile, 
even  when  he  means  to  frown.  The  greyish 
eyebrows  arch,  the  large  forehead  wrinkles, 
and  his  bifocals  slip  down  the  front  of  his 
prominent,  round  nose. 

Most  people  will  remember  Hardeman  for 
two  of  the  many  hats  he  has  worn:  holder  of 
Denlson's  seat  In  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  administrative  aide  to  U.S. 
Rep.  Sam  Raybum  and  U.S.  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs. 

But  Hardeman's  history  is  filled  with 
much  more  substance  than  those  two  roles. 
He  managed  Homer  Rainey's  1946  cam- 
paign for  governor,  was  a  key  man  in  the 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  John  Kennedy  presi- 
dential campaigns,  contributed  articles  to 
major  publications,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  during  WWII. 

Not  bad  for  a  farm  boy  from  Goliad  who 
entered  the  University  of  Texas  in  1929  at 
the  age  of  15.  At  UT.  Hardeman  got  hooked 
on  journalism,  became  editor  of  the  univer- 
sity's Daily  Texan,  and  eventually  went  to 
the  UT  law  school  in  1938. 

Nine  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  fledg- 
ling attorney  sought  employment  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Corps. 

"They  turned  mc  down  liecause  I  was  27." 
chuckles  Hardeman.  "They  said  that  when  a 
man  Is  older  than  23  he  Isn't  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties. " 

In  1946.  after  his  stint  as  an  Intelligence 
officer  In  the  army.  Hardeman  settled  In 
Austin.  Through  old  acquaintances  at  UT. 
he  inunediately  set  to  work  managing  Rain- 
ey's gubernatorial  campaign. 

And  the  seduction  of  D.B.  Hardeman  was 
set  in  action.  He  wanted  to  wrestle  the  polit- 
ical animal  personally.  In  1950.  he  won  Den- 
slon's  seat  In  the  Texas  House. 

He  lost  in  1952  but  already  had  estab- 
lished himself  In  the  forefront  of  the  liber- 
al-progressive Texas  wing.  His  prominence 
in  that  group  helped  launch  Hardeman  on 
his  next  political  endeavor— working  on  the 
Stevenson  presidential  campaign.  That  In- 
volvement resulted  In  his  meeting  and  even- 
tually going  to  work  for  the  legendary  Sam 
Raybum. 

In  1954  Hardeman  was  back  In  the  Texas 
House,  teaming  up  with  his  close  friend 
Maury  Maverick  Jr.  on  a  number  of  pro- 
labor  issues.  In  1956.  he  accepted  Raybum's 
offer  to  become  a  full-time  member  of  the 
representative's  Washington  staff. 

"It  was  pretty  heady  stuff  back  then  for 
me."  Hardeman  says.  "I  was  privy  to  a  lot  of 
the  real  hardcore  political  activity  that  goes 
on  behind  closes  doors." 

As  a  trusted  aide  of  the  veteran  Raybum. 
Hardeman  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
member  of  an  unofficial,  but  Incredlbty  In- 
strumental, group— Raybum's  "board  of 
education." 


The  board,  an  Informed  gathering  of  po- 
llticos  and  reporters,  would  meet  In  the 
heart  of  the  labrylntine  captiol  complex. 
Chaired  by  Raybum.  its  members  would 
share  a  glass  of  bourbon  and  discuss,  and 
sometimes  decide  the  state  of  the  union. 

Walter  Cronkite.  a  colleague  of  Harde- 
man's at  UT.  remembers  his  friend's  politi- 
cal clout  with  Speaker  of  the  House  Ray- 
bum and  other  leading  politicians  who 
would  attend  board  meetings:  'As  you  know. 
D.B.  is  amazingly  knowledgeable  about  the 
theory  of  our  government  as  well  as  its  prac- 
tical workings  and  he  must  have  been  abso- 
lutely invaluable  to  these  men,"  Cronkite 
said  in  a  letter. 

Hardeman  offers  his  own  memories  of 
those  meetings.  "We  had  two  rules  for  the 
board  of  education.  The  first  was  that  we 
would  just  talk  politics  and  nothing  could  be 
quoted  or  attributed.  The  second  rule  was 
that  everyone  had  to  make  their  own  drinks 
because  then  you  would  be  the  only  one  re- 
sponsible for  your  behavior." 

After  Raybum's  death  in  1961,  Hardeman 
became  administrative  assistant  for  U.S. 
Rep.  Hale  Boggs  of  New  Orleans,  then  the 
majority  whip. 

By  then,  he  had  become  one  of  the  most 
informed  people  on  congressional  attitudes 
and  behavior. 

"It  was  such  an  enormous  operation  It  was 
hard  to  keep  on  top  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  major  problem  throughout  Congress  is 
communication  and  Information  becomes 
very,  very  vital." 

Hardeman  doesn't  have  to  add  that  he 
was,  and  is,  an  expert  In  communicating 
with  people,  a  hallmark  that  all  of  hs  close 
associates  will  testify  to. 

•"Those  Informal  discussions  we  would 
have  were  one  of  the  best  sources  we  had  in 
knowing  what  the  Republicans  were  up  to. 
It  helped  to  make  the  flow  of  communica- 
tion easier  between  the  two  parties,"  he 
says. 

Did  being  so  close  to  the  political  heart- 
land of  the  United  States  stir  up  any  feel- 
ings of  political  lust  In  Hardeman's  heart? 

"I  would  have  loved  to  be  a  member  of 
Congress,"  he  smiles,  as  he  fiddles  with  a 
stack  of  newspaper  clippings  tossed  about  a 
coffee  table. "  But  I  got  into  elected  politics 
too  late  to  have  further  ambitions.  I  en- 
joyed my  two  terms  in  the  Texas  House, 
that  was  enough  for  me. 

"You  know,  Raybum  used  to  call  the 
(U.S.)  House  of  Representatives  "the  highest 
theater  in  the  world.'  " 

That  theater  finally  exhausted  Hardeman 
in  1965  and  he  decided  to  leave  Boggs'  sUff. 
But,  like  his  academic  clutter.  Hardeman 
continued  expanding  and  brar.chlng  out. 

Since  his  resignation,  he  has  taught  at 
Trinity  ColUege  in  Washington  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  lectured  at 
seminars  held  by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
appeared  as  speaker  at  numerous  events  and 
institutions,  and  worked  toward  completion 
of  a  biography  on  Raybum. 

And  he  hasn't  totally  relinquished  his  ties 
with  the  nation's  politics.  He  still  likes  to 
gather  with  friends  and  trade  theory,  fanU- 
sy  and  fact.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  refers  to 
him  as  a  "marvelous  raconteur  of  political 
tales." 

Today  he  is  readying  himself  for  a  trip  to 
Europe  and  Africa,  which  explains  the  pres- 
ence of  newspaper  articles  on  Kenya,  a  dog- 
eared copy  of  Podor's  Guide  to  Europe  and 
the  Penguin  Guide  to  London  all  carefully 
dumped  onto  the  seat*of  a  chair. 

"My   years   in   Washington   working   for 
Boggs  and  Raybum  were  simply  so  demand- 


ing. As  you  get  old.  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional drain  sets  in. "  he  says  as  he  guides  his 
visitor  to  the  door.  "Still.  I  can't  think  of  a 
more  exciting  place  to  be  at  any  given 
time." 

Hardeman  has  earned  his  rest.  And. 
though  he'd  scoff  at  the  notion,  he  has  also 
earned  his  place  in  history. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  6.  19811 
D.  B.  Hardeman  Dies:  Rayburn  Aide. 
Teacher  on  Hill 
(By  Richard  Pearson) 
D.  B.  Hardeman.  67.  an  aide  to  former 
House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  (D-Tex.)  who 
became  a  legend  as  a  mentor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  reporters,  staff  member  and  political 
scientists  interested  in  the  workings  of  Cap- 
itol Hill,  died  Thursday  in  a  hospital  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  after  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
moved  to  San  Antonio  from  Washington 
about  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardeman  came  to  Washington  in 
1956  with  plans  to  write  a  book  on  the  life 
and  times  of  Speaker  Raybum.  who  served 
as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  all  but  four  years  between  1940  and 
1961.  Shortly  after  he  began  interviewing 
Raybum  for  the  book.  Raybum  hired  him. 

Prom  1956.  until  Raybum's  death  in  1961. 
Mr.  Hardeman  filled  a  variety  of  roles  for 
the  speaker.  His  title  was  legislative  assist- 
ant, but  his  role  with  Raybum  was  that  of 
personal  confidant,  political  adviser,  and 
friend. 

Raybum  was  famous  for  his  "board  of 
education. "  a  gathering  of  powerful  con- 
gressmen. White  House  oficlals.  and  friends 
who  gathered  at  the  end  of  worlung  days  In 
a  hideaway  office  in  the  House.  They  met  to 
negotiate  bills,  trade  Information  and  sto- 
ries, and  quaff  bourbon. 

Mr.  Hardeman  established  his  own  organi- 
zation, the  "board  of  ignorance,"  a  more 
gregarious  organization  also  tucked  In  a 
House  room  and  dedicated  to  the  similar 
pursuits  of  drink  and  Information. 

Paul  Duke,  then  covering  Congress  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  remembered  that  those 
who  took  part  in  Mr.  Hardeman's  board 
were  young  reporters,  staffers,  and  a  few 
very  junior  congressman.  Meetings  consist- 
ed of  Mr.  Hardeman  explaining  the  some- 
time Byzantine  workings  of  the  House,  tip- 
ping reporters  on  what  to  watch  for.  and  re- 
lating some  of  the  better  political  stories  of 
the  day.  Along  the  way.  he  helped  educate  a 
generation  of  Washington  reporters. 

Following  Raybum's  death.  Mr.  Harde- 
man spent  several  years  as  an  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  late  Hale  Boggs  (D-La.) 
when  Boggs  was  House  Democratic  Whip. 

Mr.  Hardeman  was  long  active  in  Demo- 
cratic politics  in  Texas  and  Washington. 
Twice  elected  to  the  Texas  House,  he  helped 
lead  the  presidential  efforts  of  Adlai  E.  Ste- 
venson Jr..  in  1952  and  again  in  1956.  Pour 
years  later,  he  was  an  advance  man  with  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  ticket.  In  1964.  Mr.  Har- 
deman was  a  member  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
•Pive  O'clock  Club."  a  strategy  organiza- 
tion that  met  about  that  time  of  day  to  plan 
the  presidential  campaign. 

In  later  years.  Mr.  Hardeman  was  even 
more  active  In  educational  endeavors.  He 
taught  courses  in  political  science  at  Trinity 
College  In  Washington  and  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  in  San  Antonio.  Even  while  he 
had  worked  on  the  Hill.  Mr.  Hardeman  had 
been  active  in  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association's  congressional  fellowship 
program  since  the  early  1960s,  and  also 
worked  with  the  Washington  program  of 
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UCLA.  He  also  had  lectured  with  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Mr.  Hardeman  donated  a  room  of  boolcs 
on  government  to  the  Lyndon  Johnson  Li- 
brary in  Austin.  The  library  gives  a  biennual 
D.B.  Hardeman  Award  for  the  best  book  on 
political  science. 

Mr.  Hardeman  was  reared  on  a  cattle 
ranch  near  Goliad,  Tex.,  and  gained  a  repu- 
tation as  a  speed-reader  and  a  lad  who  loved 
history.  He  entered  the  University  of  Texas 
at  the  age  of  IS.  where  he  earned  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  EInglish  and  a  law  degree  and 
edited  the  school's  daily  newspaper. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  as  Army 
counterintelligence  officer  in  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
major.  After  the  war.  he  returned  to  lexas 
and  managed  the  unsuccessful  gubernatori- 
al race  of  Dr.  Homer  Rainey  in  1946. 

Mr.  Hardeman  was  elected  to  the  Texas 
House  in  1950.  and  was  the  architect  of  a 
successful  bill  that  put  a  tax  on  oil  pipe- 
lines. A  colleague  of  those  days,  Maury  Mav- 
erick Jr..  said  that  Mr.  Hardeman's  tax  bill 
passed  where  others  failed  because  Mr.  Har- 
deman's bill  specified  that  revenue  from  the 
bill  would  go  to  county  road  construction, 
hospitals,  and  teacher  salaries. 

Opposed  by  the  oil  and  gas  lobby,  Mr. 
Hardeman  was  defeated  in  his  reelection  bid 
in  1952.  Two  years  later,  he  won  election  to 
a  second  term,  retiring  from  the  legislature 
in  1956. 

He  leaves  no  immediate  survivors. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  9, 1981] 

D.  B.  Hakdcman,  R.IJ>. 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

D.  B.  Hardeman,  who  died  last  week  at  67, 
was  a  distinguished  student  and  inspired 
teacher  about  the  U.S.  Congress.  His  own 
career  in  politics  and  government  spanned 
the  history  of  four  decades:  legislative  coun- 
selor to  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  field  worker 
and  strategist  in  the  presidential  campaigns 
of  Adlai  Stevenson,  John  P.  Keimedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson:  leader  of  a  small  but 
merry  band  of  Texas  state  legislators  who 
resisted  successfully  the  greed  of  the  oil  in- 
terests; Army  officer  in  World  War  II  from 
the  beaches  of  Normady  to  final  victory  in 
Germany.  Those  are  considerable  accom- 
plishments for  any  person,  but  Hardeman's 
name  is  legend  in  certain  Washington  cir- 
cles and  around  the  country  because  of  a 
rare  contribution  of  another  sort.  He  was  a 
loving  mentor  to  dozens  of  young  men  and 
women,  gently  encouraging  them  to  live 
fully  and  decently,  and  hoping  that  along 
the  way  they  might  contribute  something  of 
themselves  to  their  community  and  country. 

As  an  old-fashioned,  plain-spoken  and 
modest  man,  he  would  have  scoffed  with 
amusement  at  the  latest  best-selling  notions 
about  the  role  of  mentors  in  helping  people 
get  ahead.  That  categorization  would  have 
embarrassed  him.  He  would  be  a  lot  more 
comfortable  with  the  word  "friend." 

Hardeman's  broad  capacity  for  friendship 
was  available  to  anyone  with  the  ability  to 
receive  and  modestly  reciprocate,  but  his 
professional  work  drew  him  into  contact 
most  resulily  with  young  politicans.  academ- 
ics and  journalists.  The  news  bureaus  of 
Washington,  groves  of  academe  and  legisla- 
tive halls  of  Congress  are  sprinkled  liberally 
with  legacies  of  his  guiding  friendships. 

A  reporter's  introduction  to  the  inner 
world  of  D.  B.  Hardeman  came  in  a  historic 
room  on  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol, 
across  the  hall  from  Speaker  Raybum's 
office.  There,  seated  behind  a  huge  desk, 
under  an  ornate-crystal  chandelier.  D.  B. 


dispensed  whiskey  and  history  mixed  with 
the  opportunity  to  receive  also  friendship 
and  wisdom.  He  dubbed  his  club  "the  Board 
of  Ignorance,"  in  playful  reference  to 
Speaker  Raybum's  similar  "Board  of  Educa- 
tion."  What  the  speaker  offered  in  fellow- 
ship and  information  to  the  powerful,  D.  B. 
offered  to  the  young  in  whom  he  always  saw 
promise  and  hope. 

Re(X)rters  such  as  Paul  Duke,  Bob  Aber- 
nethy  and  Don  Bacon,  academics  such  as 
Steve  Horn,  Dick  Penno  and  Randall 
Ripley,  were  drawn  to  this  man  initially  by 
his  great  appreciation  of  the  system.  He 
could  not  only  explain  a  legislative  jumble 
in  a  comprehensible  way,  but  also  could 
relate  current  events  to  the  flow  of  history. 
But  beyond  the  business  of  government, 
this  balding  man  in  rumpled  suit  offered  far 
more  when  he  locked  your  concentration 
with  his  broad  smile  and  penetrating  blue 
eyes. 

"He  offered  absolute  acceptance."  said 
Abemethy  of  NBC.  He  "accepted  me  as  a 
new  boy  on  the  Hill,  as  someone  who  had 
worth,  who  might  even  be  able  to  make  a 
contribution.  I  always  luiew  that  I  would 
both  learn  in  his  presence  and  have  a  good 
time,  and  that's  the  essence  of  the  good 
teacher." 

Prom  Sam  Raybum,  Hardeman  learned 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  to  believe  in  the 
inner  goodness  of  people.  "D.  B.  practiced 
those  virtues  more  than  anyone  I  know," 
said  Bacon,  who  with  Hardeman  is  co- 
author of  9  forthcoming  Raybum  biogra- 
phy. 

Reaching  out  without  inhibition  or  false 
pride  in  his  own  status,  D.  B.  simply  offered 
friendship,  particularly  to  the  young. 
Dozens  of  us,  stretching  across  several  gen- 
erations, accepted  his  rare  gift.  We  soaked 
up  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  We  shared  in 
his  endless  quest  to  live  fully  and  well:  his- 
tory, politica,  travel,  food,  wine,  books, 
music,  but  above  all— friendship  and  good 
conversation— were  his  enthusiasms.  His 
skill  as  a  storyteller  added  spice  to  our  lives 
and  an  inunediacy  to  our  understanding  of 
history.  His  advice  and  help  were  always 
available  for  the  asking,  and  lots  of  us  asked 
and  received.  As  time  passed,  lifelong  bache- 
lor Hardeman  became  godparent  to  our  chil- 
dren, and  their  mentor  as  well.  D.  B.  saw  in 
the  young  hopefulness  and  promise— prom- 
ise to  reach  personal  fulfillment,  and  to 
carry  on  the  endless  process  of  trying  to 
make  this  a  slightly  better  world. 

Hardeman  was  a  loyal  E>emocrat,  a  fight- 
ing liberal  and  a  defender  of  the  underdog, 
but  beyond  any  other  cause  he  was  a  patri- 
ot, loyal  to  his  country  and  its  institutions, 
while  ever  trying  to  improve  them.  Accom- 
panied by  Don  and  Barbara  Bacon,  D.  B. 
journeyed  several  months  ago  to  the  fields 
of  Normandy  to  walk  among  the  rows  of 
white  markers  of  the  Americans  who  died 
there.  He  did  not  want  to  forget. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Texas  State  Cemetery  in 
Austin  he  was  buried  beside  the  remains  of 
his  great  grandfather,  a  hero  of  the  Texas 
revolution.  He  came  from  a  great  legacy, 
and  he  has  given  us  one  with  which  to  carry 
on. 


acter,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  D.  B.  Hardeman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1540 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarlcs  on  the  life,  char- 
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SCHOOL  BOARD 
REPRESENTATION  ON  ACIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  .Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr. 
McGrath)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  include  three  elected  school 
board  representatives  on  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations. I  have  been  joined  in  this  leg- 
islation by  Representatives  Barnard, 
Daub,  DeNarois,  and  Walkkr  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  by  Representative  Emery. 

The  term  "New  Federalism"  is  being 
widely  used  by  the  administration  as 
the  cornerstone  of  proposed  changes 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment relationships.  New  Federalism  is 
an  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  governments  at  all 
levels  by  redistributing  responsibility 
and  authority  for  programs  away  from 
Washington  to  State  capitals  and, 
where,  possible,  to  local  levels  of  gov- 
errmient.  However  we  ultimately 
decide  to  revise  our  federal  system, 
school  district  governments  have  a 
great  deal  at  stake. 

Late  in  the  1950's,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  so-called  Kenstn- 
baum  Commission,  the  Congress  cre- 
ated a  permanent  center  for  overall  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  Intergov- 
ernmental relations— the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovemment  Rela- 
tions (ACIR). 

The  Commission  was  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  staffed  by  a 
number  of  highly  qualified  profession- 
als with  expertise  in  government,  eco- 
nomics, history,  demographics,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  tradition  has  carried 
forward  to  this  day.  The  ACIR's  work 
is  of  the  highest  quality  and  carries 
with  it  considerable  influence.  The 
ACIR  is  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  State  Governors  and  legisla- 
tors, local  elected  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  sector.  Over 
the  years,  the  ACIR  has  produced 
more  than  50  major  policy  reports 
dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  intergov- 
ernmental issues.  These  same  reports 
have  contained  over  400  recommenda- 
tions for  actions  to  be  taken  by  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  governments.  Over 
its  22-year  history,  the  Conunission 
has  tracked  over  700  State  enactments 
that  implement  ACIR  recommenda- 
tions. At  the  very  least,  the  Commis- 
sion's reports,  recommendations,  draft 


legislation,  and  technical  assistance 
have  contributed  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  legislation  has  been  enacted  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

Unfortunately,  local  school  districts, 
which  directly  affect  the  lives  of  one- 
fifth  of  our  population  and  indirectly 
all  of  us,  are  not  now  and  never  have 
been  represented  on  the  ACIR.  School 
district  government  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  major  universal  unit  of  govern- 
ment whose  voice  is  absent  from  the 
Commission.  The  President  has  ac- 
knowledged that  local  school  boards 
must  have  control  over  local  school 
district  government.  This  principle  can 
be  made  practical  only  by  assigning 
local  school  district  government  equal 
status  and  a  voice  in  formulating  na- 
tional policies  which  will  ultimately 
affect  local  school  district  govern- 
ments. It  is  clear  from  the  history  of 
the  ACIR  that  its  highly  effective  and 
influential  work  will  continue  to  have 
an  effect  on  all  levels  of  government, 
including  school  district  government. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  when  the 
ACIR  was  being  established,  the  size 
and  scope  of  local  school  district  ac- 
tivities was  limited.  Today,  school  dis- 
tricts affect  at  least  47  million  Ameri- 
cans directly— 44  million  students  in 
public  schools,  2.4  million  professional 
instructors,  and  300.000  administra- 
tors. School  districts  collect  and  spend 
more  than  $100  billion  annually,  or 
about  7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  In  fact,  budgets  for  public 
education  in  many  cases  absorb  more 
than  half  of  the  tax  revenues  raised  at 
local  levels  of  government.  Besides 
professional  staff,  school  districts 
employ  large  numbers  of  support  and 
maintenance  personnel;  through  their 
food  services  systems  they  directly 
affect  $10  to  $12  billion  in  the  food 
processing  and  agricultural  sectors  of 
the  economy;  and  they  maintain  a 
transit  fleet  valued  at  $3.3  billion. 

Today,  more  than  94  percent  of  all 
local  boards  are  elected,  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  school  districts 
are  fiscally  independent.  They  are, 
indeed,  an  integral  part  of  our  federal 
system  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be 
a  signal  from  the  Congress  that  local 
school  boards  are.  in  fact,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  local  delivery  and  administration 
of  all  school  district  government  serv- 
ices. Further,  it  would  sanction  school 
district  governments  as  coequal  part- 
ners in  the  American  federal  system. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  any  sort  of 
New  Federalism  can  be  fully  effective 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  our 
citizens  unless  all  of  its  component 
parts  have  an  adequate  voice  in  the 
policymaking  process. 

In  the  near  future,  I  will  be  asking 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
welcome  their  support.* 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  372- 
THE  HUMAN  UFE  FEDERALISM 

AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  372,  the  human  life  feder- 
alism amendment.  The  language  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Hatch  (S.J.  Res.  110). 

The  effect  of  this  amendment 
should  be  clear.  First,  it  declares  that 
a  right  to  abortion  is  not  secured  by 
the  Constitution,  thus  reversing  the 
holding  in  Roe  against  Wade  that  the 
right  to  privacy  includes  the  mother's 
right  to  kill  her  unborn  child. 

It  would  remove  jurisdiction  over 
abortion  from  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government  and  place  it  again  under 
the  legislative  branch  where  it  was 
until  the  Supreme  Court  in  1973 
usurped  that  power. 

This  amendment  in  effect  merely 
asks  the  people  whether  they  want  a 
voice  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  setting  public  policy  with 
regard  to  abortion  or  whether  they 
would  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
judges.  Since  this  amendment  neither 
restricts  abortion  nor  declares  the 
unborn  to  be  persons,  there  can  be  no 
debate  over  exceptions  nor  any  chal- 
lenge to  the  question  of  personhood 
by  abortion  advocates  with  claims  that 
women  having  abortions  would  be 
prosecuted  for  murder  and  those  mis- 
carrying would  be  liable  to  charges  of 
manslaughter.  Last,  this  amendment 
contains  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
any  type  of  contraceptive  drug  or 
device. 

Because  this  amendment  does  not 
raise  the  question  personhood.  it  does 
not  create  a  legal  absolutism  that 
could  so  easily  be  challenged  by  its  op- 
ponents who  would  claim  that  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  cause  every 
woman  having  an  abortion  to  be  pros- 
ecuted for  murder  and  those  miscarry- 
ing liable  to  charges  of  manslaughter. 
Because  it  does  not  declare  that  either 
human  beings  or  persons  exist  from 
the  moment  of  fertilization,  it  could 
not  be  attacked  for  outlawing  the  pill 
or  the  lUD. 

The  simplicity  of  this  amendment  is 
its  strength.  It  merely  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  set  a  national  standard  to 
protect  life,  which  individual  States 
can  exceed  but  not  fall  below. 

For  too  long,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
efforts  to  petition  their  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  in  this 
matter.  The  courts  have  consistently 
struck  down  most  legislative  efforts  to 
limit  or  even  regulate  abortion.  Spous- 
al and  parental  consent  requirements 
are  virtually  nonexistent,  and.  in  most 
instances,  minor  daughters  can  obtain 


abortions      even      without      parental 
knowledge. 

What  we  have  in  this  country  today 
is  nothing  less  than  runaway,  wide- 
open  abortion  on  demand.  There  are 
no  real  restrictions  on  the  so-called 
right  to  alwrtion  that  was  created  in 
the  Supreme  Court's  1973  decision. 

Many  people  erroneously  believe 
that  abortions  are  freely  available  in 
the  first  trimester,  subject  to  medical 
determination  in  the  second,  and 
harmed  in  the  third,  when  the  fetus  is 
viable. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  A  lot  of 
people  may  think  it  is  that  way  be- 
cause they  expected  it  to  be  that  way 
or.  perhaps,  because,  subconsciously, 
they  wanted  it  to  be  that  way.  But  the 
fact  is  that  abortions  are  allowed  even 
into  the  third  trimester  of  a  pregnan- 
cy. 

In  its  1973  Roe  against  Wade  deci- 
sion, the  Court  said  that  in  the  first 
trimester  of  a  pregnancy,  the  abortion 
decision  was  solely  a  matter  for  the 
pregnant  woman  and  her  doctor,  that 
in  the  second  trimester,  the  State  may 
regulate  the  abortion  procedure  but 
only  for  reasons  of  the  health  of  the 
mother,  and  that  in  the  third  trimes- 
ter, the  State  may  regulate,  and  even 
proscribe  abortion,  except  where  it  is 
medically  necessary  for  the  life  or 
health  of  the  mother. 

In  other  words,  any  doctor  may  per- 
form an  abortion  at  any  time  during 
the  entire  9  months  of  pregnancy,  as 
long  as  he  feels  it  is  medically  neces- 
sary and  as  long  as  he  does  not  kill  or 
harm  the  woman  in  the  process.  A 
State  may  not  prohibit  any  abortion 
deemed  medically  necessary.  I  doubt 
we  could  find  many  doctors  willing  to 
perform  an  abortion  who  would  also 
be  willing  to  say  that  it  was  not  medi- 
cally necessary. 

Here  are  the  Court's  own  words  on 
the  subject: 

(a)  For  the  stage  prior  to  approximately 
the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the  abortion 
decision  and  its  effectuation  must  be  left  to 
the  medical  judgment  of  the  pregnant 
woman's  attending  physician. 

<b)  Por  the  stage  sul)sequent  to  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the 
State  in  promoting  its  Interest  in  the  health 
of  the  mother,  may  if  it  chooses,  regulate 
the  abortion  procedure  in  ways  that  are  rea- 
sonably related  to  maternal  health. 

(c)  Por  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability 
the  State,  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the 
potentiality  of  human  life,  may,  if  it  choos- 
es, regulate  and  even  proscribe,  abortion 
except  where  it  is  necessary,  in  appropriate 
medical  judgment,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother. 

The  keyword  here  is  "health,"  which 
has  been  broadly  interpreted  to  in- 
clude all  factors— physical,  emotional, 
psychological,  and  even  the  woman's 
age— relevant  to  her  well-being. 

Both  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
are  virtually  powerless  to  limit  this 
specially  created  right  in  any  way. 
Spousal    and    parental    consent    laws 
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have  been  struck  down  by  the  courts. 
The  father  of  an  unborn  child  cannot 
use  legal  means  to  protect  its  life. 
Even  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
wishes  to  abort  has  no  legal  recourse 
to  save  the  life  of  his  own  child.  The 
parents  of  minor  daughters  wishing  to 
abort  have  no  legal  voice  to  prevent 
the  killing  of  their  grandchildren,  and, 
in  most  instances,  they  do  not  even 
have  to  be  informed  of  their  daugh- 
ter's intention  to  have  an  abortion. 

The  practice  of  abortion  has  gone 
well  beyond  what  most  people  thought 
it  would  be  when  the  Court  handed 
down  its  1973  decision.  The  'hard 
cases"  that  were  so  thoroughly  publi- 
cized in  the  early  seventies  were  seen 
as  the  Justification  for  allowing  this 
practice.  But  today,  these  constitute 
less  than  5  percent,  of  the  Vh  million 
abortions  in  this  country  each  year. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  rapid  and 
expansive  growth  of  the  antiabortlon 
sentiment  has  been  the  frustration  of 
the  people  who  as  Americans  believe 
they  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
public  policy  their  government  sets 
and  who  have  been  in  effect  excluded 
from  representation  in  this  area  by 
the  courts  which  have  overruled  or 
disallowed  antiabortlon  measures  at 
every  turn.  Even  abortion-funding  re- 
strictions, which  certainly  are  support- 
ed by  a  majority  of  Americans,  be  they 
prolife  advocates  or  just  plain  taxpay- 
ers, have  been  challenged  and  tied  up 
by  the  counts  for  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Supreme  Court 
1973  decision  legalizing  abortion  has 
not  exactly  enjoyed  overwhelming 
popular  support.  Many  Americans  are 
firmly  opposed  to  it  and  many  others, 
though  they  may  be  willing  to  tolerate 
the  current  status  of  abortion,  feel 
that  the  practice  has  gone  too  far. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  made  its 
1973  decision  legalizing  abortion,  it  did 
not  solve  a  problem;  it  created  one.  It 
legalized  the  taking  of  human  life. 

Before  that  decision,  most  people 
really  had  not  given  the  matter  of 
abortion  much  thought.  A  few  States 
had  permissive  abortion  laws.  Reports 
about  some  hard  cases,  such  as  the 
thalidomide  babies,  appeared  in  the 
media  with  almost  predictable  fre- 
quency. The  shock  value  of  these  re- 
ports did  much  to  prepare  a  generally 
sympathetic  reaction  in  the  public 
mind,  a  predisposition  to  accept  abor- 
tion, especially  in  those  cases  that 
might  cause  a  lifetime  of  suffering  and 
anguish. 

There  were  those  rare  but  well-pub- 
licized pregnancies  resulting  from  rape 
or  incest,  as  well  as  the  ever-present 
children  being  bom  to  the  poor. 

Many  of  these  and  other  pregnan- 
cies came  to  be  called  unwanted,  and 
some  people  could  see  some  justifica- 
tion for  some  abortions,  and,  when  the 
Court  announced  a  woman's  right  to 
have  an  abortion,  they  readily  accept- 
ed that  ruling  as  the  law  of  the  land. 


The  few  people  who  did  object  found 
it  difficult  to  challenge  these  justifica- 
tions without  appearing  hardhearted 
and  insensitive  to  the  hard  cases  that 
had  been  dramatized  so  often  and  so 
effectively  in  the  years  preceding  the 
Court's  decision. 

The  standard  comment  was:  "I  don't 
approve  of  abortion  myself,  but  I 
cannot  deny  a  woman  the  right  to 
have  one  if  she  chooses."  Thus,  the 
right  to  have  an  abortion,  sanctioned 
by  the  Court  and  promoted  by  a 
strong  abortion  lobby,  was  accepted  as 
part  of  the  conventional  wisdom. 

But  that  was  a  decade  ago,  and  times 
change.  Today,  the  fallacy  of  that 
standard  comment  could  readily  be 
seen  by  substituting  the  word  "slav- 
ery" to  get:  "I  do  not  approve  of  slav- 
ery myself,  but  I  cannot  deny  a  slave- 
holder's right  to  own  slaves  if  he 
chooses."  People  now  have  begun  to 
realize  that  the  unborn  child  is  not  a 
part  of  the  mother's  body;  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  individual  human  life. 
People  now  realize  that  the  right  to 
choose  does  have  limitations,  especial- 
ly when  one  chooses  to  kill  another 
human  being.  They  have  begun  to  see 
that  what  started  out  as  a  few  hard 
cases  has  expanded  into  a  massive  and 
virtually  indiscriminate  elimination  of 
more  than  1V4  million  unborn  human 
lives  a  year  for  reasons  much  less  com- 
pelling than  a  threat  to  the  mother's 
life  or  that  rare  rape  or  fetal  handicap 
case. 

There  has  been  a  veritable  parade  of 
women  into  abortion  centers— women 
who  wanted  abortions  for  economic 
reasons,  for  social  reasons,  for  reasons 
of  convenience,  comfort,  and  careers, 
and  even  women  who  wanted  unwant- 
ed pregnancies  just  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  fertile.  According  to  an 
article  entitled  "Abortion  Chic"  in  the 
Village  Voice— hardly  an  antiabortlon 
periodical— earlier  this  year  (Feb.  10, 
1981,  p.  32): 

Many  women  •  *  *  are  replacing  having 
children  with  having  abortions,  not  only  in 
the  literal  sense  but  also  as  a  major  rite  of 
passage. 

The  author,  Leslie  Savan,  wrote: 
It  provides  a  "real-life  experience,"  and 
seems  to  Increase  our  participation  in  the 
great  themes  of  life  and  death  •  •  '  Tom 
between  "femininity"  and  "feminism,"  get- 
ting pregnant  "proves"  we  are  feminine 
while  getting  an  abortion  "proves"  we  are 
feminist. 

Today,  people  are  beginning  to  see 
what  they  did  not  see  when  they  first 
accepted  what  they  thought  was  a 
little  bit  of  justifiable  abortion.  They 
had  not  realized  that,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Court's  decision,  there  would  be  a 
booming  business  of  full-scale,  wide- 
open  abortion  on  demand.  They  had 
not  realized  that  this  ruling  was  a  vio- 
lation of  a  right  that  was  inviolable 
and  an  alienation  of  a  right  that  was 
unalienable— the  right  to  life.  They 
had  not  realized  that  once  the  barrier 


of  protection  for  this  right  was  broken 
for  one  segment  of  humanity— the 
unborn— other  members  of  the  human 
family  would  be  in  danger.  Most  im- 
portantly, they  had  not  realized  that 
the  precedent  established  by  this  deci- 
sion would  be  used  again  and  again  to 
expand  the  application  of  a  now-pre- 
vailing antilife  mentality— a  now-ac- 
cepted utilitarian  ethic  that  says  that 
only  the  useful  or  wanted  are  accepta- 
ble in  our  society. 

Columnist  Joan  Beck  commented  re- 
cently (Chicago  Tribune,  May  22, 
1981) that— 

Since  the  laws  of  this  country  permit 
normal,  healthy  babies  to  be  killed  actively 
4  or  5  months  before  birth,  many  people  are 
now  finding  it  increasingly  easy  to  tolerate 
passive  euthanasia  of  severely  handicapped 
infants  immediately  after  birth.  To  make  it 
easier,  a  few  physicians  refer  to  a  defective 
newborn  as  a  "fetus  ex  utero." 

Apparently,  calling  it  by  another 
name  would  make  it  seem  less  human. 
The  fact  is  they  are  allowing  babies  to 
die. 

She  was  writing  in  reference  to  the 
recent  case  in  Danville,  111.,  in  which 
severely  deformed  Siamese  twins  had 
allegedly  been  left  to  die.  She  went  on 
to  comment  that  infanticide  "occurs  in 
many  hospitals,  where  the  death  of 
newborns  with  severe  birth  defects  is 
often  tacitly  encouraged,"  and  quoted 
John  A.  Robertson,  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School  professor,  as 
having  said: 

Passive  euthanasia  of  defective  newborns 
is  a  pervasive  and  widespread  practice  in  pe- 
diatric nurseries,  hospitals,  and  intensive 
care  units  across  America.  Europe,  and  else- 
where. 

In  his  famous  "Infanticide— the 
Silent  Domino"  speech  a  few  years 
ago,  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  spoke  of  the 
quiet  practice  of  infanticide  and 
warned  that  it  would  become  more 
widespread  and  accepted,  because  it 
follows  logically  as  the  next  step  in 
the  spread  of  the  antilife  mentality 
that  was  let  loose  when  the  abortion 
barrier  was  broken  by  the  Court  in 
1973. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been 
efforts  to  delete  amendments  restrict- 
ing abortion  funding  from  appropria- 
tions bills.  The  reason  given  for  this  is 
that  authorizing  conwnittee  chairmen 
are  no  longer  refusing  to  deal  directly 
with  the  abortion  issue  through  sub- 
stantive legislation  and  that  therefore 
abortion-funding  prohibitions  are  no 
longer  appropriate  nor  necessary  as 
riders  on  appropriations  bills.  This 
matter,  it  is  said,  would  be  more  ap- 
propriately addressed  by  legislation 
designed  to  deal  specifically  with  that 
subject. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  be- 
tween restrictions  on  abortion  funding 
and  restrictions  on  the  practice  of 
abortion  itself.  Funding  limitations 
csm  be  and  have  been  enacted  through 
amendments  on  appropriations  bills.  I 


would  hope  that  those  in  effect  will 
remain  and  that  those  that  are  still 
needed  will  soon  be  passed,  so  that 
taxpayer  money  is  no  longer  used 
without  limitations  to  finance  abor- 
tions under  any  Federal  program. 

Do  we  continue,  year  after  year, 
with  the  distasteful  experience  of  de- 
bating and  redebating  this  issue  in  the 
context  of  appropriation  bills  or  do 
we,  as  so  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
recommended,  deal  squarely  with  it 
here  and  now,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  armual  battles  during  the  ap- 
propriations process? 

Now  is  the  time  to  remove  the  abor- 
tion issue  from  the  court  monopoly 
and  to  give  it  to  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  States  to  decide. 

We  can  no  longer  allow  access  to  the 
processes  of  representative  democracy 
to  be  closed  to  those  who  rightfully 
object  to  the  practice  of  abortion. 

When  this  amendment  is  passed  in 
Congress  and  is  issued  to  the  States 
for  ratification,  it  is  then  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  will  be  expressed. 
Until  then,  we  are  merely  doing  the 
only  thing  we  can  do— placing  limita- 
tions on  appropriations.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  real  issue,  the  question  of 
abortion  itself,  is  left  exclusively  in 
the  judical  branch  of  Government.  It 
is  time  now  to  let  the  people  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  human 
life  federalism  amendment;  House 
Joint  Resolution  372: 

H.J.  Res.  372 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  establish  legislative  authority  in  Con- 
gress and  the  States  with  respect  to  abor- 
tion 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  Itioo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article  — 
"A  right  to  abortion  is  not  secured  by  this 
Constitution.  The  Congress  and  the  several 
States  shall  have  the  concurrent  power  to 
restrict  and  prohibit  abortions:  Provided, 
That  a  lav.'  of  a  State  which  is  more  restric- 
tive than  a  law  of  Congress  shall  govern.".* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  THE  SEAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  a  resolution  to  declare  March 
1,  1982.  as  "National  Day  of  the  Seal." 
This  resolution  recognizes  the  special 
place  the  world's  33  species  of  seal 
occupy   in   our   fragile   and   valuable 


marine  ecosystem.  The  date  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  marks  the  high  point 
of  the  births  of  the  best  known  of  the 
world's  seals,  the  snow-white  harp  seal 
pups. 

Many  seals,  and  the  harp  seals  In 
particular,  have  been  victimized  by 
bad  press  in  recent  years.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  various  seal  hunts 
which  occur  aiuiually  around  the 
world.  The  public  outcry  raised  over 
the  annual  Canadian  clubbing  of  2- 
and  3-week-old  harp  seal  pups  is  still 
credited  as  the  major  Impetus  In  the 
drafting  and  enactment  of  the  Marine 
Msunmal  Protection  Act,  which  today 
serves  as  the  linchpin  in  an  interna- 
tional scheme  to  preserve  and  protect 
not  only  seals,  but  also  whales,  polar 
bears,  sea  otters,  and  other  marine 
nmmmals. 

Yet  we  seldom  take  time  to  think  of 
the  seal  in  a  more  positive  light.  Their 
very  diversity  and  adaptability  renders 
them  worthy  of  our  admiration.  While 
seagoing,  all  seals  start  out  on  land 
and  must  return  there  to  mate  or  give 
birth.  Seals  live  in  a  variety  of  habi- 
tats, from  the  warm  tropical  waters  of 
Hawaii  to  the  frozen  vastness  of  the 
Arctic  to  the  rocky  coasts  of  temper- 
ate North  America  and  Africa.  In  a 
single  season,  a  single  seal  may  mi- 
grate thousands  of  miles. 

For  centuries,  man  has  preyed  upon 
the  seal  for  its  prized  fur,  for  Its  meat, 
or  because  he  believes  It  competes 
with  him  for  the  fish  It  needs  to  live. 
In  a  few  cases,  this  plundering  of  seal 
populations  Is  driving  some  species 
toward  the  finality  of  extinction.  The 
Hawaiian  monk  seal  is  currently  listed 
as  an  endangered  species,  while  Its 
cousin,  the  Caribbean  monk  seal,  is 
thought  to  actually  be  extinct.  We 
cannot  allow  this  trend  to  continue; 
not  only  for  the  future  of  the  seals, 
but  for  the  future  of  ourselves  as  a 
species. 

National  Day  of  the  Seal,  which 
occurs  some  2  weeks  before  the  sched- 
uled begirming  of  the  annual  Canadi- 
an seal  clubbings,  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  celebrate  the  birth  and  exist- 
ence of  these  precious  creatures  before 
we  must  mourn  the  death  of  some 
180,000  pups  8  weeks  later.  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Humane  Societies  are  already  plan- 
ning seal  day  events  and  celebrations. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  join  with  these  groups 
to  pay  homage  to  these  special  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  life.* 


INTERNATIONAL  SALES 
CORPORATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today     introducing     legislation     for 


myself  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons,  that 
amends  and  lit>erallzes  the  taxation  of 
export  income.  The  legislation  is  nec- 
essary because  our  current  statutes 
have  eroded  the  competitive  position 
of  American  firms  doing  business 
abroad.  In  addition,  these  statutes 
have  come  ujider  attack  international- 
ly as  a  GATT  Illegal  subsidy  practice. 

Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo- 
ration (DISC)  legislation  was  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  and 
was  designed  in  part  to  offset  the 
export  incentives  offered  by  the  Euro- 
pean tax  systems.  DISC  provides  for 
tax  deferral  on  a  portion  of  the  export 
income  of  U.S.  firms,  under  proscribed 
conditions.  However,  DISC  taxes 
export  activities  conducted  beyond 
U.S.  borders  and  thus  Imposes  a 
higher  level  of  taxation  than  that  ap- 
plied under  most  European  systems. 
In  other  words.  DISC  taxes  income 
that  would  not  be  subject  to  tax  under 
most  of  the  European  tax  systems. 

Despite  Its  relatively  high  level  of 
taxation  DISC  has  been  controversial. 
Soon  after  DISC  was  established,  the 
EEC  filed  a  GATT  complaint  against 
DISC  on  the  grounds  that  It  wa£  an  Il- 
legal export  subsidy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  filed  countercharges 
against  certain  foreign  source  income 
tax  practices  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands.  A  special  panel  was 
established  to  hear  these  charges. 

Upon  completion  of  its  evaluation, 
the  GATT  panel  concluded  that,  since 
no  interest  charges  were  levied  on  the 
deferred  income,  deferral  under  DISC 
amounted  prima  facie  to  an  export 
subsidy.  The  panel  did  not  take  into 
account  a  key  requirement— the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  dual  pricing.  The 
European  tax  systems  were  criticized, 
among  other  things,  for  not  following 
arms-length  pricing. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  sur- 
rounding consideration  of  the  panel 
reports,  a  consensus  seemed  to  develop 
internationally  that  territorial  systems 
of  taxation  should  be  recognized  as 
GATT  compatible.  If  this  concept  is 
applied  to  DISC,  the  sut)sldy  element 
is  considerably  diminished  since, 
under  DISC,  export-related  income  is 
taxed  at  a  higher  level  than  would  the 
case  under  a  territorial  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  GATT  Sub- 
sidy Code  specifically  labels  favored 
deferrals  targeted  solely  to  exports  as 
subsidies.  Thus,  DISC  quite  likely  will 
continue  to  be  attacked  In  the  GATT 
and  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  U.S. 
firms  subject  to  worldwide  or  global 
taxation,  even  when  DISC  Incentives 
are  Included,  are  placed  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  with  respect  to  for- 
eign firms  in  countries  that  apply  ter- 
ritorial systems.  Therefore,  when  the 
current  U.S.  and  international  tax 
rules  are   applied  to  U.S.   taxpayers 
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they  produce  a  system  that  discour- 
ages, rather  than  encourages,  exports. 

The  bill  takes  the  first  step  toward 
releasing  U.S.  exports  from  these  bur- 
densome taxes  and  bolsters  their  com- 
petitive position  in  the  international 
trading  community. 

To  briefly  summarize  the  bill,  it 
allows  U.S.  corporations,  or  citizens,  to 
create  an  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion (ISC)  in  any  foreign  country 
which  has  a  corporate  income  tax.  The 
ISC  would,  as  a  foreign  corporation,  be 
exempt  from  U.S.  taxes,  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  qualify  as  &x\  ISC. 

To  qualify  as  an  ISC,  95  percent  of 
the  ISC's  income  must  come  from  the 
sale,  leasing  or  rental  of  goods  manu- 
factured or  produced  within  the 
United  States,  by  related  parties.  Sales 
must  be  of  goods  whose  final  destina- 
tion is  outside  of  the  United  States 
and  to  an  unrelated  party;  95  percent 
of  the  ISC's  assets  must  be  related  to 
export  activities.  The  ISC  is  therefore 
precluded  from  engaging  in  any  sub- 
stantive manufacturing  activities.  The 
ISC  would  also  be  allowed  to  provide 
services  related  to  its  export  activities. 

The  shareholders  of  the  ISC  would 
receive  a  100-percent  dividend  received 
deduction  for  dividends  received  from 
the  qualifying  ISC.  No  foreign  tax 
credit  would  be  permitted  on  the  divi- 
dends paid  to  the  shareholders. 

The  ISC  would  be  required  to  issue 
only  one  class  of  stock.  A  shareholder 
in  an  ISC  must  own  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  ISC's  stock  and  there  can  be  no 
more  than  four  shareholders. 

Mr.  Gibbons  and  I  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  task  of  developing  a 
comprehensive.  GATT  legal,  export 
policy  which  will  increase  the  competi- 
tiveness of  U.S.  exporters  abroad.  We 
have  submitted  our  bill  to  stimulate 
discussion.  We  will  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions for  changes  which  you  might 
have.  I  am  attaching  to  this  statement 
a  brief  summary  of  the  bill's  technical 
points: 

General  Description  of  International 
Sales  Corporation  (ISC)  Legislation 

1.  Requirements  to  be  an  ISC: 

(a)  Must  be  a  foreign  corporation. 

(b)  Must  be  incorporated  in  a  foreign 
country  that  Imposes  a  corporate  income 
tax. 

(c)  Must  elect  to  be  an  ISC. 

(d)  Ooes  not  have  more  than  one  class  of 
stock. 

(e)  Must  have  4  or  fewer  shareholders, 
each  of  which  is  a  U.S.  citizen  or  corpora- 
tion (other  than  a  personal  holding  compa- 
ny) and  owns  at  least  25  percent  of  its  stock. 

(f)  Taxable  year  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  any  of  its  shareholders. 

(g)  95  percent  or  more  of  its  gross  receipts 
are  "Qualified  Export  Receipts". 

(h)  95  percent  or  more  of  its  assets  are 
"Qualified  Export  Assets". 

2.  Cannot  include  ISC  on  consolidated 
return. 

3.  Qualified  export  receipts: 

(a)  Receipts  from  the  sale,  exchange,  lease 
or  rental  of  export  property  to  an  unrelated 


person  for  use.  consumption  or  disposition 
outside  the  U.S. 

(b)  Receipts  from  commissions,  fees  or 
compensation  from  the  performance  of 
commercial,  technical,  engineering  and  simi- 
lar services  on  export  property. 

(c)  Interest  on  obligations  that  are  quali- 
fied export  assets. 

4.  Qualified  export  assets:  ' 

(a)  Export  property. 

(b)  Working  capital  related  to  export 
gross  receipts. 

(c)  Facilities  located  outside  U.S.  for  the 
storage,  handling,  transportation  or  packag- 
ing of  export  property. 

(d)  Certain  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

5.  Export  property: 

(a)  Manufactured,  produced  or  grown  in 
the  U.S.  by  a  "Related  Person". 

(b)  Held  primarily  for  sale,  lease  or  rental 
by  the  ISC  for  disposition  outside  the  U.S. 

(c)  Not  more  than  50  percent  of  its  value 
is  attributable  to  imported  articles. 

6.  Related  person:  Section  954(d)(3)  defini- 
tion except  substitute  phrase  "25  percent  or 
more"  for  phrase  "more  than  50  percent." 

7.  Uses  special  DISC  inter-company  pric- 
ing rules. 

8.  ISC  distributions: 

(a)  Receive  100  percent  dividends  received 
deduction. 

(b)  No  foreign  tax  credit  generated  by 
dividends. 

9.  Pail  to  meet  ISC  qualified  export  re- 
ceipts test: 

(a)  Distribute  amount  equal  to  difference 
between  95  percent  of  gross  receipts  and 
qualified  export  receipts  for  year. 

(b)  Generates  foreign  tax  credit,  subject 
to  rules  of  sections  901-908. 

10.  Pail  to  meet  ISC  qualified  export 
assets  test: 

(a)  Distribute  taxable  income  for  year. 

(b)  Generates  foreign  tax  credit,  subject 
to  rules  of  sections  901-908. 

11.  Pailure  to  meet  qualified  export  assets 
or  qualified  export  receipts  test  subject  to 
reasonable  cause  exception. 

12.  DISC  repealed.  Transfers  from  DISC 
to  ISC  can  be  made  on  a  preferential  basis.* 


bier  people  places.  The  menu  for  that 
latter  event  follows.  I  ask  to  have  it 
spread  upon  the  Record  so  that  the 
Congress  may  better  judge  the  capac- 
ity of  the  charitable  and  private  sector 
to  sustain  America  in  the  face  of  Fed- 
eral austerity. 

Msitu 

VAN  DYKE  place 

Honorable  Colemsm  A.  Young.  Mayor. 
City  of  Detroit,  In  Honor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  97th  Congress. 

Cailles  D'Arelles  Abricot  Glace  (Quail 
with  Cranberries,  finished  with  an  Apricot 
Glaze). 

1978  Enofriulia  Pinot  Grigio. 

Salade  Verte  Vinaigrette  (Green  Salad 
Vinaigrette). 

intermezzo 

Selle  de  Veau  aux  Chanterelles  (Roasted 
Saddle  of  Veal  with  Chanterelle  Sauce, 
served  with  dilled  cucumbers). 

1978  Clos  du  Bois  Merlot,  Alexander 
Valley. 

Souffle  D'Arelles  au  Grand  Marnier 
(Cranberry  Souffle  with  Vanilla  Grand 
Marnier  Sauce). 

Cafe. 

December  7. 1981. 

We  salute  our  comrades  upon  their 
temporization  with  deprivation;  and 
for  their  great  achievements  on  this 
past  December  7.  1981,  a  day  that  still 
lives  in  infamy.* 
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ROAD  SHOW  INTERMEZZO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  road  show  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
cently surveyed  and  publicized  the  dis- 
tress brought  by  the  Reagan  econom- 
ics program  upon  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit. Mich.  Two  featured  events  of 
the  day  came  at  mealtime,  when  our 
colleagues  shared  the  humble  fare  to 
which  these  devastated  folk  had  been 
reduced  because  of  the  budget  cuts.  It 
was  a  poignant  but  courageous  exam- 
ple that  our  troupe  gave  in  Detroit. 

First,  there  was  a  photo  opportunity 
for  the  committee  to  share  a  spartan 
"hot  meals-on-wheels"  luncheon  with 
the  elderly,  at  the  Detroit  multiservice 
center.  Thus  chastened  and  suitably 
impoverished,  our  heroes  then  braced 
themselves  with  another  exemplary 
meal  of  denial,  hosted  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Detroit,  the  Honorable  Cole- 
man Young,  at  one  of  Detroit's  hum- 


A  MOMENTOUS  LEGISLATIVE 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  today  to  discuss  some  of  the 
week's  activities  and  to  comment  upon 
some  of  the  debate  that  has  occurred 
during  some  of  those  legislative  proc- 
esses. This  has  been  a  momentous 
week,  as  far  as  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned: The  continuing  resolution,  the 
second  budget  resolution,  and  foreign 
aid  or  foreign  assistance  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations. 

When  we  reflect  back  on  all  of  this,  I 
think  history  will  show  that  it  was  a 
week  in  which  the  true  philosophy 
behind  the  so-called  deficits  sind  the 
budget  of  this  administration  and  the 
Reaganomics  or  supply-side  economics 
has  truly  come  forward. 

We  look  at  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion and  we  see  therein  a  statement 
that  in  this  year  we  will  have  a  $37.5 
billion  deficit,  and  that  is  all;  that  in 
1983  we  will  have  a  $19  billion  deficit, 
and  that  is  all;  that  in  1984  we  will 
have  a  billion-dollar  surplus.  And 
there  is  no  one  in  this  House,  no  one 
in  the  Senate,  no  one  in  the  adminis- 
tration, no  one  in  financial  circles,  no 
economist  that  will  believe  that,  and 
yet  that  second  budget  resolution 
passed  this  House  overwhelmingly  and 
will  pass  the  Senate.  Yet  no  one  be- 
lieves it  because  it  is  not  true.  Every- 


body agrees  that  this  year's  deficit  will 
exceed  $60  billion  and,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, it  will  be  $100  billion. 

Just  commenting  in  passing,  the  bill 
that  we  just  passed  today,  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  will  add  to  that  deficit 
for  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  that 
bill,  it  should  be  added,  too,  that  was 
one  bill  that  the  President  was  keep- 
ing a  scorecard  on,  that  the  President 
wanted  a  50-percent  increase  in  for- 
eign aid.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  re- 
flect, in  that  budget  resolution  that 
was  passed  the  first  time  in  the  House 
and  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  billions 
of  dollars  were  cut  back  on  nutrition 
programs  for  our  children,  educational 
programs  for  our  youth,  loan  and 
grant  programs  for  college  students, 
minimum  social  security  for  our  elder- 
ly who  are  75  and  85  years  of  age— all 
in  the  name  of  supposedly  balancing 
the  budget. 

In  August  of  this  year,  that  we 
passed  a  tax  bill  that  gave  billions  of 
dollars  to  oil  producers,  racehorse 
owners,  other  special  interest  groups, 
leasing  provisions,  tax  credits  to  large 
conglomerates  and  companies  making 
big  profits. 

And  now  we  are  going  to  continue  on 
down  this  road  without  any  change. 
This  administration  says  that  their 
plan  will  work.  At  the  same  time,  this 
Nation  is  facing  disaster.  Unemploy- 
ment is  increasing,  continues  to  in- 
crease, inventories  are  up,  businesses 
are  down,  industry  is  hurting,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything,  really,  to 
help  them. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  do  have  alternatives,  legiti- 
mate alternatives,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House,  to  correct  these 
problems,  to  reduce  the  deficits,  to 
make  more  money  available  at  lower 
interest  rates  for  both  business  and  in- 
dividuals. 

One  is  not  to  increase  spending. 
That  is  not  the  answer.  One  is  to  redo 
the  tax  bill  that  was  done  earlier  this 
year,  to  take  back  the  money  that  was 
given  to  the  big  oil  companies  and  to 
oil  producers,  the  billions  of  dollars,  in 
changing  the  windfall  profits  tax.  An- 
other is  to  stop  the  leasing  tax  credit 
provision,  to  repeal  that,  to  repeal  the 
provision  in  there  for  racehorse 
owners,  to  reduce  the  benefits  that 
went  to  those  in  the  very  high  income 
brackets  by  the  tax  bill  reducing  the 
upper  limits  on  the  unearned  income, 
and  to  put  most  of  that  back  in  place. 
By  doing  that,  we  will  once  again  have 
additional  revenues  that  we  so  desper- 
ately need  in  order  to  reduce  our  defi- 
cit without  actually  impacting  anyone 
making  less  than  $100,000  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  over  98  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Another  is  to  provide  for  a  delay  in 
the  10  percent  by  reducing  the  10-per- 
cent tax  cut  that  goes  into  effect  next 
year  to  a  5  percent,  and  also  to  skewer 


the  tax  rates  to  benefit  those  with  in- 
comes of  under  $50,000. 

By  doing  this,  and  by  reducing  the 
deficit,  you  automatically  will  reduce 
the  interest  rates,  because  there  will 
be  more  money  available  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  loan  purposes.  By  re- 
ducing the  interest  on  the  trillion- 
dollar  debt  that  this  country  now  has 
and  continues  on  upward,  spiraling 
higher  and  higher,  by  reducing  that 
interest  rate  and  by  doing  these  other 
things,  we  can,  by  1984,  have  a  bal- 
anced budget. 
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The  alternative  is  to  continue  down 
the  road  of  Reaganomics  and  as  we 
continue  down  that  road  in  the  words 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  a  member  of 
the  President's  party— they  predict 
that  as  of  this  year  a  deficit  of  $76  to 
$92  billion;  next  year,  $96  to  $136  bil- 
lion; and  in  1984,  $103  to  $165  billion 
and  some  even  say  $200  billion. 

So  that  is  what  we  look  for  from 
Reaganomics,  a  total  deficit  in  the 
next  3  years  of  over  $400  billion.  It 
took  us  205  years  to  get  to  the  first 
trillion.  Under  Reaganomics,  if  contin- 
ued on  for  8  years,  we  will  be  passed 
the  $2  trillion  mark  and  this  country 
will  hopefully  still  survive,  but  we  will 
have  been  through  at  least  25  to  30 
percent  interest  rates,  inflation  at  15 
to  20  percent,  unemployment  at  9  to 
10  percent. 

It  will  be  much  worse  than  what  we 
saw  in  the  thirties  and  it  must  be 
turned  around.  Neither  the  President 
nor  this  Congress  has  a  lot  of  time  to 
waste  and  dilly  and  dally  about  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  take  action  as  I  said 
before,  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficits 
and  to  get  interest  rates  down,  keep  in- 
flation down,  and  get  industry  back  on 
the  road. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  HEARS 
400  WITNESSES  COAST  TO 
COAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  completed  its 
round  of  six  grassroots  hearings  on 
the  economy. 

We  have  heard  nearly  400  witnesses 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Tucson,  Ariz.;  Chicago,  111.;  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  Providence,  R.I.  These  wit- 
nesses have  come  from  every  walk  of 
life— small  business  people,  workers, 
the  unemployed,  senior  citizens,  neigh- 
borhood organizers,  farmers. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  far-reaching 
series  of  hearings  ever  attempted  by 
the  committee  and  the  400  witnesses 
heard  in  just  a  little  over  6  weeks  is  a 


record  for  the  committee,  if  not  for 
the  entire  Congress. 

These  grassroots  hearings  have  had 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  members 
who  have  participated  in  these  long 
sessions  since  October  19.  I  commend 
the  members  who  have  been  willing  to 
make  these  trips  to  sit  through  hours 
of  testimony  without  a  break.  This  has 
been  arduous,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  the  committee. 

With  400  witnesses  representing  di- 
verse areas  of  the  economy  and 
coming  from  widely  separated  regions 
of  the  Nation,  it  is  difficult  to  general- 
ize, but  there  were  at  least  four  major 
areas  of  concern  that  cropped  up  time 
and  again: 

First.  The  loss  of  jobs  and  the  inabil- 
ity to  find  alternative  employment  in 
a  sagging  economy. 

Second.  High  interest  rates  that 
have  devastated  the  businessman,  the 
worker  and  the  farmer,  alike. 

Third.  The  high  cost  of  energy. 

Fourth.  The  inability  of  hard- 
pressed  local  conununities  to  find  the 
revenues  to  fill  the  gaps  left  in  serv- 
ices by  Federal  budget  cuts. 

The  despair  over  the  loss  of  jobs  or 
the  fear  of  impending  unemployment 
has  dominated  many  of  these  hear- 
ings. The  stories  are  many  from  Seat- 
tle to  Providence,  but  this  excerpt 
from  the  operator  of  a  sawmill  in 
Georgia  is  typical.  Sitting  in  the 
Fulton  County  Courthouse  in  Atlanta, 
she  told  us: 

Yesterday  was  a  cold  day  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Georgia.  It  went  down  to  27 
degrees  which  is  not  normal  for  this  area.  I 
had  men  standing  around  a  barrel  fire  beg- 
ging me  to  put  them  to  work.  I  have  no 
work  for  them.  I  cannot  buy  logs  to  cut 
lumber  because  I  cannot  sell  the  lumber. 
My  loggers  are  standing  there  in  their  un- 
derwear and  mackinaws  freezing  to  death 
saying  find  us  some  trees  to  cut.  I  cannot 
find  money  to  buy  logs  to  set  the  lumber  on 
my  yard.  I  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money. 

I  cannot  borrow  it  because  the  money  is 
too  expensive.  If  I  could,  who  is  going  to 
loan  the  woman  money  to  set  the  lumber  on 
a  yard.  God  knows  when  she  is  going  to  sell 
it.  We  take  this  lightly  because  we  hear 
people  saying  I  cannot  find  a  job.  You  say 
there  are  ads  in  the  papers.  I  have  men  beg- 
ging me  to  work,  but  because  the  interest 
rates  are  so  high  that  people  cannot  afford 
to  buy  my  lumber  that  goes  into  their  furni- 
ture. I  cannot  put  people  to  work. 

We  have.  I  guess,  in  this  area,  in  the 
mountains,  these  are  proud  people.  They  do 
not  want  welfare.  They  do  not  want  food 
stamps.  They  want  a  job  to  support  their 
families.  They  have  little  tiny  kids.  To  them 
Christmas  means  a  doll  from  Santa  Claus.  It 
takes  money  to  buy  those  dolls.  Nobody 
gives  them  away.  These  men  see  Christmas 
time  coming. 

Workers  all  over  this  Nation  see 
Christmastime  coming  and  for  all  too 
many  it  is  a  Christmas  without  hope 
for  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortimately.  some  in 
the  Congress   have  derided— and  at- 
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tacked— the  idea  of  a  committee 
taking  the  time  and  making  the  effort 
to  hear  people,  to  monitor  conditions 
through  the  eyes  of  individuals  in 
local  communities  across  the  Nation. 

Some  of  these  attacks  have  been  a 
direct  insult  to  the  people  who  have 
come  to  these  hearings  to  describe 
their  situation  and  to  explain  their 
views  to  the  committee.  They  were  not 
politicians,  or  sophisticated  experts, 
just  plain  people.  They  did  not  deserve 
the  charge  of  "politics"  leveled  at 
them  by  some  Members  of  Congress 
and  some  elements  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  attacks  are  sad. 
indeed,  particularly  when  they  come 
from  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
elected  to  represent  the  people.  The 
calls  continue  to  come  from  news 
media  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
inquiring  about  the  attaclcs.  So  some- 
one, who  apparently  fears  the  idea  of 
a  committee  listening  to  the  people, 
continues  to  distort  the  purposes 
behind  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  sinis- 
ter about  a  committee  of  Congress 
going  to  the  people  and  I  am  sorry  if 
Members  of  the  opposition  party 
appear  so  fearful  about  having  people 
respond  to  the  policies  that  party  has 
imposed  on  the  Nation. 

The  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  has  wide  jurisdic- 
tion over  economic  issues— monetary 
policy,  housing,  urban  affairs,  econom- 
ic stabilization,  to  name  just  a  few 
areas.  Under  the  jurisdictions  assigned 
by  the  House  and  by  various  statutes, 
the  committee  is  charged  with  moni- 
toring the  economy.  We  have  no 
choice.  Of  course,  we  could,  as  some  of 
our  colleagues  suggest,  simply  monitor 
the  economy  through  the  experts— 
the  OMB  bureaucreats,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  trade  associations,  the 
Government  economists  and  the 
others  who  constantly  parade  before 
the  committees  of  Congress  to  explain 
why  their  economic  projections  of  last 
year  missed  the  mark.  Or  we  could,  as 
this  committee  has  decided  to  do.  in- 
clude the  people  in  the  exercise,  to  let 
the  workers,  the  seniors,  the  small 
business  people,  the  local  communities 
have  a  voice  to  monitor  the  economic 
policies  and  conditions  through  the 
eyes  of  the  people. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  the  decision 
to  include  the  people. 

I  do  resent  the  false  charges  which 
were  exaggerated  in  the  hopes  pre- 
simiably  that  controversy  would  help 
intimidate  prospective  witnesses  and 
diminish  the  credibility  of  the  hear- 
ings and  destroy  the  efforts  of  people 
who  had  come  before  the  committee  in 
a  sincere  effort  to  tell  their  story. 
Many  of  these  charges  are  nothing  but 
crude  attempts  to  sabotage  a  legiti- 
mate hearing  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Republicans  on  my  commit- 
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tee  were  invited  to  all  the  hearings, 
they  were  kept  informed  throughout 
and  their  staffs  were  included.  Happi- 
ly five  members  of  the  minority  did 
participate.  I  wish  more  had  seen  fit  to 
join  us. 

The  Republicans  on  the  committee 
did  ask  for  particular  witnesses.  With- 
out exception,  they  were  placed  on  the 
witness  list  and  this  was  true  even 
when  their  witnesses  were  not  an- 
nounced to  us  until  minutes  before 
their  appearance.  No  witness  recom- 
mended by  the  minority  was  refused. 

Republican  staff  was  present  at  each 
hearing  and  as  far  as  I  know  they  were 
extended  every  courtesy,  and  every  op- 
portunity, to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ing activity 

Beyond  the  fact  that  these  hearings 
involved  a  record  number  of  witnesses 
and  that  they  were  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, they  were  handled  no  differ- 
ently than  any  other  hearing  of  the 
committee.  Nothing  different  and  the 
minority  maintained  all  the  same 
rights  that  they  have  in  hearings  con- 
ducted in  the  Raybum  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
Republicans  charges  of  politics— un- 
substantiated—have  gained  attention 
among  the  press  corps.  Some  of  the 
press  corps  have  seemed  more  con- 
cerned with  the  charges  than  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hearings.  But  that,  too, 
is  the  nature  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  once  again  illustrates  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  hold  hearings  outside 
of  this  charged  atmosphere  where  po- 
litical paranoia  is  not  so  widespread.* 


COMMENDING  THE  DELEGATES 
TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  AGING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  marked  the  convening  of  the 
third  decennial  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  a  Conference  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping "a  comprehensive,  coherent 
national  policy  on  aging,  together  with 
recommendations  to  implement  that 
policy."  NotwitlTstanding  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  Conference,  the 
more  than  2,000  delegates  and  1,000 
observers  were  successful  in  complet- 
ing that  mandate.  On  Thursday.  De- 
cember 3.  the  Conference  delegates 
adopted  14  committee  reports  contain- 
ing more  than  600  resolutions  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  congressional 
initiatives  benefiting  the  elderly 
during  the  coming  decade. 

In  a  world  of  endless  studies,  reams 
of  reports  and  blue-ribbon  panels,  ad- 
visory councils,  and  special  study 
groups  with  a  seemingly  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  making  recommendations, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
stands  apart  in  the  esteem  with  which 


we  regard  the  opinions  of  the  partici- 
pants. There  were  delegates  and  ob- 
servers of  every  race  and  creed,  from 
every  region  and  walk  of  life.  There 
were  delegates  and  observers  from 
business  and  organized  labor,  from 
aging  groups  and  consumer  groups, 
from  the  city  and  the  farm.  They  were 
a  cross  section  of  this  Nation  with  very 
little  in  common  beyond  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  America's  present 
and  future  elderly  people.  I  know  that 
this  Congress  cannot  and  will  not 
ignore  the  concerns  raised  by  this 
Conference. 

A  PROUD  TRAOmOI* 

The  1981  Conference  had  a  proud 
tradition  to  uphold.  Conferences  held 
in  1961  and  1971.  the  former  under  a 
Democratic  administration  and  the 
latter  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, were  noteworthy  for  the  nonpar- 
tisan manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted. These  Conferences  resulted  in 
recommendations  which  have  af- 
firmed our  national  character  and 
commitment  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  aging  population. 

A  lively  national  debate  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  health  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans preceded  the  first  Conference 
held  in  1961.  Following  an  even  livelier 
discussion,  the  delegates  at  the  1961 
Conference  approved  some  700  recom- 
mendations, including  one  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  health  insur- 
ance program  to  become  part  of  the 
Nation's  social  insurance  system.  Four 
years  later.  Congress  amended  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  create  a  new 
title  XVIII— health  insurance  for  the 
aged  and  disabled,  or  medicare.  In  ad- 
dition, passage  of  the  1965  Older 
Americans  Act  sprung  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference.  And 
the  views  of  the  delegates  to  the  1961 
Conference  regarding  the  freedom  to 
work  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  in  1967. 

Delegates  at  the  1971  Conference 
laid  out  an  even  more  comprehensive 
program.  Included  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  1971  Conference  were 
proposals  to  provide: 

Cost-of-living  adjustment  protection 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  social  security 
cash  benefit  programs; 

Increased  Income  protection  for  the 
very  poorest  of  the  elderly. 

Federal  regulation  and  insurance  of 
employee  benefit  plans;  and 

Establishment  of  a  House  counter- 
part to  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  To  those  who  might  wonder 
if  these  Conferences  are  a  waste  of 
time  and  taxpayers'  money.  I  would 
simply  cite  the  enactment  of  three 
laws  within  3  years  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  1971  Conference  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  providing  annual  COLA 
protection  for  OASDI  beneficaries  and 
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creating  the  Federal  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program  (SSI)  of  cash 
assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  (ERISA)  of  1974,  which 
set  fiduciary  requirements,  provided 
for  Federal  insurance  of  employee 
benefit  plans,  and  established  mini- 
mum standards  for  vesting  of  benefits. 

The  Committee  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  Which  created  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Delegates  to  the  previous  Confer- 
ences left  a  legacy  to  which  older 
Americans  could  point  to  with  pride, 
and  a  high  standard  to  which  the  dele- 
gates to  the  1981  Conference  could 
aspire. 

A  CRUCIAL  TUCK 

In  addition,  however,  the  delegates 
to  the  1981  Conference  faced  another 
challenge— a  far  greater  one.  A  demo- 
graphic revolution  having  broad  impli- 
cations for  America's  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  has  become  apparent 
as  the  decade  of  the  eighties  com- 
mences. We  begin  the  decade  with 
more  than  25  million  persons  aged  65 
or  older.  This  number  will  steadily  rise 
to  32  million  by  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. As  the  "baby  boom"  generation  ap- 
proaches age  70,  the  number  of  elderly 
persons  in  America  will  double.  As  the 
delegates  and  observers  to  the  Confer- 
ence were  all  too  aware,  the  effect  of 
this  population  bulge  moving  through 
time— not  unlike  a  snake  swallowing  a 
grapefruit— will  be  enormous. 

The  1981  delegates  also  met  during  a 
crucial  period  in  the  history  of  the 
social  security  program.  Since  1935,  22 
Congresses  and  8  administrations  have 
presided  over  the  strengthening  of  the 
social  security  system.  As  a  result, 
Americans  enjoy  the  largest  and  most 
successful  social  insurance  program  in 
the  free  world.  In  recent  years,  howev- 
er, there  has  been  considerable  debate 
over  the  size  and  role  of  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

These  demographic  and  political 
considerations  sharpened  and  crystal- 
lized the  issues  to  be  aired  at  the  1981 
Conference.  Addressing  the  income, 
health,  housing,  and  other  needs  of  a 
growing  population— increasing  both 
in  terms  of  raw  numbers  and  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole— presented  an 
even  greater  challenge  to  the  dele- 
gates than  ever  before.  With  the  pov- 
erty rate  for  the  aged  on  the  rise  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  out-of-pocket 
health  care  expenditures  reaching  pre- 
medicare  levels,  the  participants  at  the 
1981  Conference  also  had  to  wrestle 
with  the  prospect  of  a  reduced  Federal 
role  for  income  support,  health  care, 
and  social  service  delivery.  Enshroud- 
ed in  this  atmosphere  of  uncertainty, 
the  Conference  convened  on  Monday, 
November  30. 


THE  DELKGATCS  SPEAK 

With  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  focused 
on  the  Conference,  the  2.300  delegates 
quickly  went  to  work.  In  committee 
after  committee,  most  delegates  re- 
fused to  buckle  under  to  the  immense 
pressure  to  turn  the  Conference  into  a 
political  battle.  The  delegates  put 
themselves  to  the  task  of  developing 
recommendations  with  admirable 
fervor.  Over  600  resolutions  on  every 
issue  concerning  the  aged  from  job  se- 
curity and  home  security  to  social  se- 
curity, from  medicare  and  medicaid  to 
mandatory  retirement,  from  health 
and  housing  to  pensions  and  poverty, 
were  adopted.  One  committee,  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  older  women, 
even  called  for  ratification  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  "through 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Basically,  the  delegates,  through 
their  recommendations  urged  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to: 

Maintain  at  least  the  current  level  of 
social  insurance  protection  for  present 
and  future  beneficiaries  of  the  social 
security  program; 

Reaffirm  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  health  care, 
income  support,  adequate  housing, 
social,  nutritional,  and  legal  services; 

Broaden  opportunities  for  older 
workers  to  remain  active  voluntarily  in 
the  work  force; 

Insure  that  all  Americans  have 
access  to  adequate  health  care  and  to 
take  interim  steps  to  improve  health 
care  for  older  individuals; 

Make  available  an  adequate 
number— at  least  200.000  armually— of 
federally  assisted  housing  units  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly; 

Complete  comprehensive  service  de- 
livery systems  for  older  individuals  at 
the  community  level;  and 

Strengthen  the  Federal  commitment 
to  gerontological  research,  education, 
and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
delegates  were  undeterred  by  contro- 
versy in  their  efforts  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive, coherent  national  policy 
on  aging.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
highlight  some  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations to  come  out  of  this  Con- 
ference. These  recommendations  came 
from  14  different  committees,  which  I 
will  identify  by  number: 

Committee  Number  and  Name 

1.  Implications  for  the  Economy  of  an 
Aging  Population; 

2.  Economic  Well-Belng; 

3.  Older  Americans  as  a  Continuing  Re- 
source; 

4.  Promotion  and  Maintenance  of  Well- 
ness; 

5.  Health  Care  and  Services: 

6.  Options  for  Long-Term  Care; 

7.  Family  and  Community  Support  Sys- 
tems; 

8.  Housing  Alternatives;  - 

9.  Conditions  for  Continuing  Community 
Participation; 

10.  Educational  and  Training  Opportuni- 
ties; 


11.  Concerns  of  Older  Women:  Growing 
Number.  Special  Needs: 

12.  Private  Sector  Roles.  Structures  and 
Opportunities: 

13.  Public  Sector  Roles  and  Structures; 
and 

14.  Research. 

social  securitt 

Maintenance  of,  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, the  current  level  of  social  insur- 
ance protection  offered  by  the  social 
security  program  for  present  and 
future  beneficiaries  (committee  Nos.  1, 
6,  7,  9,  13).  Reform  should  enhance, 
rather  than  diminish  protection  (com- 
mittee Nos.  1.  6.  7,  9.  13).  Opposition  to 
reductions  in  benefits  to  current  re- 
cipients, and  urging  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  maintain  benefit 
levels  for  future  recipients  (committee 
No.  2). 

Transfer  of  general  revenues  into 
social  security  if  needed  to  maintain 
current  benefit  levels  (committe  Nos. 
3.  6).  Partial  financing  of  medicare 
hospital  insurance  program  with  gen- 
eral revenues,  and  transfer  of  corre- 
sponding HI  payroll  tax  to  cash  bene- 
fit (old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  programs  (committee  No. 
11).  Preservation  of  payroll  tax  financ- 
ing and  rejection  of  general  revenues 
for  OASDI  cash  benefit  programs 
(committee  No.  2). 

Complete  restoration  of  minimum 
benefit  (committee  Nos.  2.  6.  7.  13). 
Improvement  of  survivor  protection, 
long-service  special  minimum  benefit, 
and  spouses'  rights  (committee  No. 
11).  Provision  for  interfund  borrowing 
authority,  a  nonpartisan  commission 
to  invest  trust  fund  assets,  and  credit- 
ing of  uncashed  checks  to  the  trust 
funds  instead  of  the  general  fund 
(committee  No.  2).  Granting  of  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  on  a  semiannual 
basis.  Retention  of  weighted  benefit 
formula,  retirement  test,  wage  index- 
ing of  credited  earnings  under  social 
security  (committee  No.  11).  Partial  re- 
instatement of  postsecondary  student 
benefits.  Continuation  of  early  retire- 
ment option  with  current  eligibility 
standards  and  benefit  levels  (commit- 
tee No.  2). 

private  pensions 

Revision  of  ERISA  to  provide  for 
earlier  vesting  of  employee  pension 
plan  benefits  (committee  Nos.  1,  2,  11). 
Greater  portability  of  vested  pension 
benefits  (committee  Nos.  1,  2,  11).  Pro- 
vision under  ERISA  for  a  break-in- 
service  rule  so  that  prior  credits  not  be 
lost  (committee  No.  11). 

Mandate  adequate  fimding  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  (committee  No. 
2).  Tax  incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pensions  (committee  Nos.  2,  7). 
The  private  sector  should  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligations for  the  economic  security  of 
the  elderly.  Mandate  that  the  pension 
rights  of  retirees  be  a  subject  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Pension  funds  should 
aggressively  explore  prudent  invest- 
ments (conunittee  No.  12). 
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Provide  for  a  careful  examination  of 
the  current  system  of  integrating  pri- 
vate plans  with  social  security  to 
insure  that  lower  paid  workers  are  not 
discriminated  against.  Provision  of  eq- 
uitable survivor  options  and  recogni- 
tion that  pension  rights  be  divisible  at 
divorce  (committee  No.  11).  Required 
that  both  spouses  agree  to  -  waiver  of 
survivor  benefits  (committee  No.  2). 

POBUC  ASSISTANCE 

Immediately  raise  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  to  the  Federal 
Government  poverty  line  (comiriittee 
No.  2).  Raise  SSI  benefits  to  10  per- 
cent above  the  poverty  line  (commit- 
tee No.  11). 

Eliminate  the  SSI  asset  test.  Barring 
elimination  of  the  test,  raise  the  allow- 
able limit  to  a  minimum  of  $2,500 
(committee  No.  2).  Liberalize  the  asset 
test  (committee  No.  11).  Elimination 
of  the  one-third  reduction  in  SSI  bene- 
fits for  recipients  living  in  the  home  of 
a  nonrecipient  (committee  Nos.  2,  11). 

Guarantee  older  Americans  an 
income  sufficient  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  dignity  and  comfort 
(committee  Nos.  7,  9).  Guarantee  the 
poorest  elderly  an  income  equivalent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in- 
termediate budget  for  retired  persons 
(committee  Nos.  1,  11). 

EMPLOYMENT 

Abolition  of  mandatory  retirement. 
Remove  of  upper  limit  of  age  70  and 
exemptions  from  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  (committee 
Nos.  2,  3,  9.  12).  Enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  ADEA  (committee  No.  9). 

Expansion  of  business  efforts  to  give 
older  workers  needed  options,  incen- 
tives, and  training  with  job  redesign, 
flexitime,  and  part-time  employment 
(committee  Nos.  3.  9,  11,  12).  Develop- 
ment of  special  programs  to  train 
older  reentry  workers  (committee  No. 
9). 

Federal  employment  programs  such 
as  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
should  receive  adequate  funding  (com- 
mittee Nos.  2,  3).  Expansion  of  the  re- 
tired senior  volunteer  program  (com- 
mittee No.  9).  Correct  underrepresen- 
tation  of  older  Americans  in  Federal 
employment  programs  such  as  CETA 
(committee  No.  3). 

Changes  in  social  security  should  be 
made  to  ease  disincentives  to  extended 
work  and  to  make  pension  plans  more 
actuarily  neutral  (committee  No.  12). 
Liberalization  of  the  social  security 
earnings  test  (committee  No.  1);  elimi- 
nation (committee  Nos.  2,  3)  and  re- 
tention (committee  No.  11)  of  the  test. 
Provide  increased  delayed  retirement 
credits  under  social  security  (commit- 
tee No.  1 );  increase  delayed  retirement 
credit  if  earnings  test  is  not  removed 
(committee  No.  2). 

Expansion  of  employment  opportu- 
nities for  elderly  women  by  providing 
special  counseling  and  training  centers 
to  be  carried  out  by  area  agencies  on 


aging  and/or  community  organizations 
(committee  No.  11). 

PUBLIC  PENSIONS 

Provision  of  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  based  on  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  all  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  (CSR)  annuitants 
and  survivors.  Exclusion  from  taxation 
of  all  survivor  Federal  CSR  benefits 
(committee  No.  11). 

Mandate  that  Federal  workers  par- 
ticipate in  the  social  security  system 
(committee  No.  12).  Continue  Federal 
CSR  system  rather  than  institute  uni- 
versal coverage  (committee  No.  2). 

Maintain  veterans'  benefits  at  their 
current  level  for  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  children  (committee  No. 
11).  Discontinue  reduction  in  veterans' 
pension  for  those  receiving  social  secu- 
rity (committee  No.  2). 

SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Enactment  of  appropriate  incentives 
for  employers  and  employees  to  estab- 
lish individual  retirement  accounts 
and  to  make  IRA's  more  attractive  to 
lower  paid  employees  (committee  No. 
13). 

Promote  policies  to  increase  the  rate 
of  savings  and  investment  in  the  U.S. 
economy.  Removal  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions limiting  the  rate  of  interest 
which  savings  institutions  can  pay  to 
small  savers.  Provision  of  greater  tax 
relief  for  the  elderly  who  rely  on  fixed 
incomes  from  dividends,  interest  on 
savings  and  U.S.  savings  bonds.  Grant- 
ing of  special  tax  relief  at  the  time  of 
cashing  in  war  bonds  and  similar  Gov- 
ernment bonds  (committee  No.  1). 

Emphasis  and  promotion  of  the  im- 
portance of  planning  and  saving  for 
retirement  (committee  No.  11). 

Control  of  inflation  through  macro- 
economic  policies  such  as  steady 
money  supply  growth,  a  balanced 
budget,  regulatory  action  to  promote 
price  competition,  except  that  these 
policies  should  not  be  used  to  reduce 
current  benefits  available  to  older 
Americans  such  as  SSI,  medical  assist- 
ance, in-home  services,  and  Meals  on 
Wheels. 

HEALTH 

Expansion  of  medicare  coverage  to 
include  outpatient  prescription  drugs, 
routine  dental  care,  eye  examinations, 
and  medical  appliances  such  as  den- 
tures, hearing  aids  and  eyeglasses 
(committee  Nos.  5,  11). 

Expansion  of  medicare  to  cover  long- 
term  care,  home-health  and  in-home 
services,  outpatient  hospital  laborato- 
ry services,  comprehensive  mental 
health  services,  adult  day  care,  hospice 
care,  and  ambulatory  care  (committee 
No.  5).  Provision  of  tax  incentives  for 
family  in-home  care  (committee  Nos. 
4,5,6,7,  11). 

Development  of  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  with  cost-contain- 
ment and  quality-control  features 
(committee  No.  11)  and  urging  a  con- 
tinued search  for  such  a  plan  (commit- 
tee No.  5). 


Endorsement  of  nationwide  preven- 
tive programs  such  as  screening  and 
nutritional  education  programs  (com- 
mittee No.  5)  and  reimbursement  for 
provision  of  preventive  care  (commit- 
tee No.  4).  Provision  of  mental  health 
services  and  centers  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Restructuring  of  medicare  reim- 
bursement to  encourage  older  persons 
to  enroll  in  prepaid  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  (committee  Nos. 
4,5). 

Urging  the  Federal  Government  to 
enact  a  medigap  (policies  designed  to 
supplement  medicare)  insurance  bill 
(committee  No.  11). 

HOUSING 

Reaffirmation  of  the  1949  Housing 
Act  goal  calling  for  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  all 
elderly  families."  Urging  that  Govern- 
ment continue  to  be  an  active  partner 
with  the  private  sector  in  helping 
older  Americans. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
continue  the  appropriation  of  funds 
and  provide  for  HUD  administration 
of  the  section  8  and  section  202  hous- 
ing programs.  No  fewer  than  200.000 
units  should  be  provided  for  the  elder- 
ly. HUD  section  202  should  be  contin- 
ued as  a  Federal  initiative  to  provide 
housing  for  low-income  elderly  to  live 
independently.  At  least  20,000  units 
should  be  produced  aiuiually.  Mainte- 
nance of  the  current  25  percent  rent- 
to-income  ratio. 

Continuation  and  expansion  of  con- 
gregate housing  program  for  the  func- 
tionally impaired.  Monitoring  of  con- 
dominium conversions  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  displaced  eld- 
erly persons  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  enact  laws  to  protect 
the  elderly  from  displacement  due  to 
demolition  of  mobile  home  parks, 
rental  housing,  and  the  conversion  of 
rental  units  to  condominiums  and  co- 
operatives (committee  No.  8). 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Continuation  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  as  a  separate  and  distinct  fed- 
erally funded  categorical  program,  not 
subject  to  block  grant  status.  Vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  OAA  provision 
which  mandates  targeting  of  services 
to  the  most  needy  (committee  No.  7). 
Coordination  and  consolidation  of  eld- 
erly services  in  all  sectors  and  at  every 
level  (committee  No.  9).  Corporations 
should  donate  2  percent  of  pretax 
earnings  for  social  services,  with  a  por- 
tion earmarked  for  the  elderly  (com- 
mittee No.  12). 

Provision  of  a  multipurpose  senior 
center  in  each  community  by:  Pooling 
Federal/state/local  funds  for  new 
construction,  or  expansion/rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  structures;  locating 
needed  services— for  example,  trans- 
portation, health,  nutrition,  public 
benefits,  recreation— in  such  centers; 
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and  assuring  that  all  services  and  pro- 
grams are  free  from  physical  and  lan- 
guage barriers  (committee  No.  9). 

Nutrition  programs  for  older  Ameri- 
cans shall  include  provisions  for  nutri- 
tion education,  transportation  serv- 
ices, and  recognition  of  special  popula- 
tions (committee  No.  4).  Coordination 
and  consolidation  of  the  114  federally 
financed  transportation  programs  and 
the  existing  130  Federal  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  (commit- 
tee No.  9).  Appropriate  and  adequate 
proportion  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
resources  be  allocated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  transportation  network  in 
rural  areas  (committee  Nos.  9,  11). 

Adequate  funds  from  all  sources 
should  be  made  available  to  provide 
older  Americans  a  full  range  of  legal 
services  (committee  Nos.  7.  9.  12).  Re- 
tention within  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  legal  services  as  a  mandated 
funding  priority.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  should  be  continued  and 
have  as  a  high  priority  legal  assistance 
for  older  Americans  (committee  No.  9). 

RESEARCH.  EDUCATION,  TRAINING 

Research  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
work  and  employment  (committee 
Nos.  12.  14),  retirement  age  and  retire- 
ment income,  living  arrangements,  the 
role  of  older  people  in  the  changing 
American  family,  the  biomedical  aging 
process,  and  social  service  delivery 
(committee  No.  14);  gerontology  (com- 
mittee Nos.  7,  10),  nutrition  (commit- 
tee No.  4).  health  service  delivery  and 
the  development  of  long-term  care 
services  (committee  No.  5). 

The  following  programs  should  be 
given  the  highest  priority  for  funding 
at  the  Federal  level  and  should  be 
made  available  and  accessible  to  all 
older  Americans  immediately:  Job 
training  and  retraining,  work-related 
and  preretirement  programs  targeted 
to  persons  who  lack  readily  market- 
able job  skills,  and  programs  for  dis- 
placed homemakers.  Educational  insti- 
tutions should  give  high  priority  to 
the  development  of  programs  to  edu- 
cate and  train  senior  adults,  and  to 
educate  personnel  serving  the  elderly 
and  the  general  public  (committee  No. 
10). 

A  CONPERENCE  OP  CONTROVKRST 

A  proud  tradition  of  nonpartisan- 
ship  was  marred  by  revelations  that 
attempts  were  made  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  Conference.  Abrupt 
hirings  and  firings  of  the  Conference 
committee  staff  characterized  the 
months  preceding  the  Conference.  For 
example,  three  executive  directors 
have  presided  over  the  Conference 
staff  at  one  time  or  another,  one  of 
whom  served  only  2  months  in  the  job. 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  delegates 
complained  of  being  harassed  by  offi- 
cials associated  with  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  who  polled  the 
Conference  delegates  on  their  views 
regarding  the  administration's  budget 
cuts  in  social  security  and  medicare 


benefits,  housing  and  nutrition  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  the  President's  overall 
performance  on  the  economy.  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  admit- 
ted to  commissioning  the  poll  before  a 
hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  on  October  22. 

The  fear  expressed  by  many  of  the 
delegates  about  the  implications  of 
the  poll  did  not  abate  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  administration  had 
appointed  400  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence, less  than  6  weeks  before  it  was  to 
convene.  At  the  same  time.  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Schweiker 
issued  rules  consolidating  the  proce- 
dure for  approving  the  entire  body  of 
recommendations  into  a  single  vote. 
These  actions  may  have  precipitated 
the  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  cyni- 
cism among  the  delegates,  many  of 
whom  charged  the  administration 
with  "stacking"  key  committees.  Re- 
grettably and  tragically,  documenta- 
tion from  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  confirms  these  charges, 
even  to  the  extent  that  some  docu- 
ments showed  breakdowns  of  commit- 
tees by  the  number  of  delegates  favor- 
able, and  unfavorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Under  these  less  than  favor- 
able conditions,  the  delegates  came  to 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  things  considered, 
the  delegates  did  quite  a  job.  No  one 
will  agree  with  each  and  every  one  of 
the  600  recommendations,  but  the 
final  report  is  one  which  each  and 
every  one  can  take  pride  in.  They  have 
carved  out  a  program  that  is  truly  na- 
tional in  scope  and  offers  the  hope  of 
a  better  tomorrow.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOSPICE  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
culmination  of  many  months  of  discus- 
sions and  consultations  with  hospice 
organizations,  I  am  very  pleased  today 
to  introduce  legislation  which  would 
make  hospice  care  reimbursable  under 
the  medicare  program.  I  have  been 
joined  in  introducing  this  legislation 
by  Congressmen  Pepper.  Waxmah, 
Rangel.  Gephardt,  Gradison,  and 
Maoigan.  An  identical  measure  is 
being  introduced  by  Senator  Dole.  I 
welcome  the  support  of  all  my  col- 
leagues for  this  legislation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  keenly  aware, 
the  medical  prognosis  of  terminal  ill- 
ness is  a  reality  that  many  patients 
and  families  are  forced  to  suffer  and 
endure.  This  situation  clearly  places  a 
tremendous  burden  on  terminally  ill 
patients  and  their  families,  both  emo- 
tionally and  financially.  The  hospice 
concept  is  an  approach  dedicated  to 
helping  the  terminally  ill  and  their 
families  in  adjusting  to  the  reality  of 


the  impending  death.  Hospice  care 
provides  the  services  necessary  to 
allow  the  terminal  patient  to  live  out 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  dignity 
and  peace  in  a  supportive  environment 
with  medical  and  psychological  care 
made  available  to  accomplish  this. 

By  allowing  hospice  services  to  be 
substituted  for  curative  care,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  we  will  be  formulating 
a  good  public  policy,  and  also  estab- 
lishing a  good  fiscal  policy. 

This  is  not  a  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  will  not  bring 
one  single  new  person  onto  the  medi- 
care rolls.  This  is  not  a  new  add-on 
benefit  to  be  piled  on  top  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  health  care. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Reconciliation  Task  Force,  I  am  pro- 
posing instead  a  self -standing  alterna- 
tive system  of  care  for  the  terminally 
ill  and  their  families — emphasizing  the 
relief  of  physical  and  emotional  symp- 
toms instead  of  continuing  medical- 
surgical  heroics— whereby  a  medicare 
beneficiary  may  choose  hospice  care  if 
he  and  his  physician  determine  that 
further  curative  measures  will  neither 
lengthen  life  nor  improve  its  quality. 

The  Warner-Lambert  Foundation  re- 
cently commissioned  an  independent 
cost  analysis  of  the  fiscal  impact  of 
caring  for  the  terminally  ill  in  the  cur- 
rent medicare  system  as  opposed  to  a 
medicare  system  which  included  the 
hospice  alternative.  This  analysis  used 
health  care  financing  administration 
data  to  conclude  that  it  now  costs,  in 
1981  dollars,  more  than  $7,000  in  medi- 
care funds  to  provide  health  care  serv- 
ices for  the  average  terminally  ill 
cancer  victim,  just  in  the  last  6 
months  of  life.  In  other  words,  given 
the  estimate  that  there  are  200,000 
medicare-eligible  Americans  dying  of 
cancer  in  this  country  this  year,  there 
is  an  existing  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  for  terminal  care  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hospice  alternative  as  a 
covered  service. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  con- 
ducted a  3-year  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  the  costs  of  hospice  care  for 
the  terminally  ill.  The  result  of  the 
NCI  demonstration  was  that  the  most 
expensive  hospice  studied  reported 
total  cost— including  physicians, 
nurses,  social  workers,  counseling  serv- 
ices, drugs,  medical  appliances,  inpa- 
tient and  home  care,  and  bereavement 
care  for  the  family  after  the  patient 
died— of  less  than  $4,500  per  patient/ 
family.  More  typically,  an  average  day 
of  hospice  care  has  been  f  oimd  to  cost 
one-fifth  of  the  average  day  of  care 
for  the  terminally  ill  in  the  typical 
American  hospital. 

Blue  Cross  plans  in  several  States 
have  studied  the  comparative  cost  of 
caring  for  the  terminally  ill  in  the  tra- 
ditional system  versus  the  costs  in  hos- 
pice. Studies  have  been  done  within 
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the  health-care  field  itself.  Private  in- 
surance companies  have  conducted 
analysis  prior  to  adding  the  hospice 
benefit  to  group  health  policies.  In 
each  of  these  studies,  public  or  pri- 
vate, it  is  shown  to  cost  less  to  the 
party  who  is  paying  the  bill  when  a 
terminally  ill  patient  opts  for  the  hos- 
pice alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  hospice 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  is  an 
opportunity  for  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  to  do  something  for 
the  budget  while  doing  something  for 
the  people.  The  Warner-Lambert  com- 
missioned study  concluded  that  this 
bill,  if  passed,  would  save  the  medicare 
trust  fund  at  least  $15  million  in  the 
first  year  after  enactment  and  as 
much  as  $130  million  in  the  fifth  year. 
Yet.  I  favor  hospice  care  not  just  be- 
cause it  is  cost  effective  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  appropriate  care— compas- 
sionate and  competent— for  those  who 
choose  it. 

The  grassroots  hospice  movement 
has  developed  over  the  past  decade  in 
efforts  to  provide  an  alternate  type  of 
treatment  for  terminally  ill  patients 
and  their  families.  The  efforts  in  this 
area  have  proven  that  the  hospice  con- 
cept works.  The  Federal  Government 
must  recognize  the  appropriateness  of 
hospice  care.  There  is  a  need  to  en- 
courage more  compassionate  care  for 
the  dying  patient,  and  this  legislation 
will  offer  that  opportunity.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues, following  is  the  text  of  this 
legislation: 

H.R.  5180 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of  hos- 
pice care  under  the  medicare  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1811  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  home  health 
services"    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 
"home  health  services,  and  hospice  care". 

(b)  Section  7(d)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting 
"hospice  care,"  after  "home  health  serv- 
ices.". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  1812(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  lieu  of  certain  other  benefits,  hos- 
pice care  with  respect  to  the  individual 
during  up  to  two  periods  of  1 80-day s  each 
with  respect  to  which  the  individual  makes 
an  election  under  subsection  (d)(1).". 

(c)  Section  1812  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Payment  under  this  part  may  be 
made  for  hospice  care  provided  with  respect 
to  an  Individual  only  during  two  periods  of 
180-days  each  during  the  individual's  life- 
time and  only,  with  respect  to  each  such 
peritxl,  if  the  individual  makes  an  election 
under  this  paragraph  to  receive  hospice  care 
under  this  part  by  (or  through)  a  particular 
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hospice  program  instead  of  certain  other 
benefits  under  this  title. 

'(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  (C)  and  except  in  such  excep- 
tional and  unusual  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide,  if  an  individual 
makes  such  an  election  for  a  period  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  hospice  program,  the 
Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
all  rights  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
title  with  respect  to— 

"(I)  hospice  care  provided  by  another  hos- 
pice program  (other  than  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  particular  hospice  program) 
during  the  period,  or 

"(ii)  services  furnished  during  the  period, 
other  than  physicians*  service  furnished  by 
the  Individual's  attending  physician  and 
other  than  services  provided  by  (or  under 
arrangements  with)  a  hospice  program,  that 
are  determined  (In  accordance  with  guide- 
lines of  the  Secretary)  either  to  be  related 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Individual's  condi- 
tion with  respect  to  which  a  diagnosis  of  ter- 
minal Illness  has  been  made  or  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  (or  duplicative  of)  hospice  care. 

"(B)  After  an  individual  makes  such  an 
election  with  respect  to  a  180-day  period, 
the  individual  make  revoke  the  election 
during  the  period,  in  which  case— 

"(I)  the  revocation  shall  act  as  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
part  for  any  hospice  care  benefits  for  the  re- 
maining time  In  such  period  and  (for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(4)  and  subparagraph 
(A))  the  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  provided  such  benefits  during  such 
entire  period,  and 

"(11)  the  Individual  may  at  any  time  after 
the  revocation  execute  a  new  election  for  a 
subsequent  180-day-period,  if  the  individual 
otherwise  is  entitled  to  hospice  care  benefits 
with  respect  to  such  a  period. 

"(C)  An  Individual  may,  once  In  each  such 
period,  change  the  hospice  program  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  election  Is  made  and  such 
change  shall  not  be  considered  a  rev<x»tlon 
of  an  election  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  individ- 
ual's election  with  respect  to  a  hospice  pro- 
gram shall  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  in 
effect  with  respect  that  hospice  program 
after  the  date  of  the  Individual's  death,  or. 
If  earlier,  the  date  the  individual  revocation 
or  change  of  election  with  respect  to  that 
election  takes  effect. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  payment  under  this  part  may 
be  made  for  hospice  care  provided,  with  re- 
spect to  an  Individual,  after  the  death  of  the 
individual,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  three 
bereavement  counseling  visits  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  and  only  If  such  visits  occur 
during  the  1-year  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  Individual's  death. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  subsec- 
tion (aK4),  and  section  1814(a)(8),  such 
visits  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  provided 
on  the  date  of  the  death  of  such  individ- 
ual.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  Out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (7)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

'(8)  In  the  case  of  hospice  care  provided 
an  individual  in— 
"(AKl)  the  first  180-day  period— 
"(I)  the  Individuals  attending  physician 
(as  defined  In  section  1861(d)(3)(B)),  and 

"(II)  the  medical  director  (or  physician 
member  of  the  interdisciplinary  group  de- 


scribed in  section  1861(dd)(2)(B))  of  the  hos- 
pice program  providing  (or  arranging  for) 
the  care, 

each  certify,  not  later  than  2  days  after  hos- 
pice care  is  initiated,  that  the  Individual  Is 
termlnaUy  111  (as  defined  In  section 
1861(dd)(3KA)).  or 

•■(ii)  the  second  180-day  period,  the  medi- 
cal director  or  physician  described  In  clause 
(IHII)  recertifies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  that  the  individual  Is  terminally  lU; 

"(B)  a  written  plan  for  providing  hospice 
care  with  respect  to  such  individual  has 
been  established  (before  such  care  Is  provid- 
ed by,  or  under  arrangements  made  by,  that 
hospice  program)  and  is  periodically  re- 
viewed by  the  medical  director  (and  the 
Interdisciplinary  group  described  in  section 
1861(dd)(2)(B))  of  the  hospice  program:  and 
"(C)  such  care  is  being  or  was  provided 
pursuant  to  such  plan  of  care.". 

"(bKl)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  a  hos- 
pice program  providing  hospice  care)"  after 
"The  amount  paid  to  any  provider  or  serv- 
ices". 

(2)  Section  1814  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  Subject  to  the  limiUtion  under 
paragraph  (2),  the  amount  paid  to  a  hospice 
program  with  respect  to  hospice  care  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  costs 
which  are  reasonable  and  related  to  the  cost 
necessary  In  the  efficient  delivery  of  needed 
hospice  care,  or  which  are  based  on  such 
other  tests  of  reasonableness  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  in  regulations  (Including 
those  authorized  under  section 
l861(v)(l)(A)). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  payment  made  under 
this  part  for  hospice  care  provided  by  (or 
under  arrangements  made  by)  a  hospice 
program  located  in  a  region  (as  defined  by 
the  secretary)  for  an  accounting  year  may 
not  exceed  the  'cap  amount'  for  the  region 
for  the  year  (computed  under  subparagaph 
(B))  multiplied  by  the  number  of  medicare 
beneficiaries  in  the  hospice  program  In  that 
year  (determined  under  subparagraph  (O). 

"(B)  For  pur|X>ses  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  'cap  amount'  for  a  region  for  a  year  is 
computed  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  Secretary,  using  records  of  the 
program  under  this  title,  shall  Identify  indi- 
viduals (or  a  representative  sample  of  such 
individuals)  who  died  during  the  base  period 
(as  defined  In  clause  (v)),  with  respect  to 
whose  death  the  primary  cause  of  death  was 
cancer,  and  who,  during  the  six-month 
period  preceding  death,  were  provided  bene- 
fits under  this  title. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  na- 
tional average  medicare  per  capita  expendi- 
ture amount  by  (I)  determining  (or  estimat- 
ing) the  amount  of  payments  made  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  strvlces  provided  to 
Individuals  Identified  In  clause  (I)  during  the 
six  months  before  death,  and  (II)  dividing 
such  amount  of  payments  by  the  number  of 
such  individuals. 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  then  compute  a 
regional  average  medicare  per  capita  ex- 
penditure amount  for  each  region,  by  ad- 
Justing  the  national  average  medicare  per 
capita  expenditure  amount  (computed 
under  clause  (ID)  to  reflect  the  relative  dif- 
ference between  that  region's  average  cost 
of  delivering  health  care  and  the  national 
average  cost  of  delivering  health  care. 

"(tv)  The  'cap  amount'  for  a  region  for  an 
accounting  year  is  75  percent  of  the  regional 
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average  determined  under  clause  (111)  for 
that  region,  Increased  by  the  same  percent- 
age as  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  medi- 
cal care  expenditure  category  of  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  all  urban  consumers 
(U.S.  city  average),  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  from  the  fourth  month 
of  the  base  period  to  the  fifth  month  of  the 
accounting  year. 

"(V)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'base  pericxl'  means  the  most 
recent  period  of  12  months  (ending  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion) for  which  the  Secretary  determines  he 
has  sufficient  data  to  make  the  determina- 
tions required  under  clauses  (1)  through 
(ill). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  'number  of  medicare  beneficiaries'  In  a 
hospice  program  in  an  accounting  year  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  Individuals  who 
have  made  an  election  under  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  the  hospice  program  and 
have  been  provided  hospice  care  by  (or 
under  arrangements  nuide  by)  the  hospice 
program  under  this  part  in  the  accounting 
year,  such  number  reduced  to  reflect  the 
proportion  of  hospice  care  that  each  such 
Individual  was  provided  In  a  previous  or  sub- 
sequent accounting  year  or  under  a  plan  of 
care  established  by  another  hospice  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 
duct a  study  and,  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  whether  or  not  the  method  of  re- 
imbursement for  hospice  care  and  the  limi- 
tation on  such  reimbursement,  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  are  fair  and  equita- 
ble and  promote  the  most  efficient  provision 
of  hospice  care,  and  the  feasibility  and  ad- 
visability of  developing  and  providing  for  a 
methodology  for  the  reimbursement  of  hos- 
pice care  on  a  prospective  basis.  If  such 
report  recommends  that  such  methodology 
be  developed,  the  Secretary,  shall,  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  such  report  is 
made,  pro'.idc  for  development  of  such 
methodology  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  development  of  such  methodology  and 
changes  in  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  implement  such  methodology.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1861(u)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "hos- 
pice program,"  after  "home  health 
agency,". 

(b)  Section  1861(w)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  home  health 
agency"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"home  health  agency,  or  hospice  program". 

(c)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"ROSPICK  CARl.;  HOSPICE  PROGRAM 

"(ddXl)  The  term  'hospice  care'  means 
the  following  items  and  services  furnished 
to  a  terminally  ill  individual  (and,  with  re- 
spect to  counseling  services  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (H)),  to  the  individual's  immedi- 
ate family  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)),  by 
a  hospice  program  under  a  written  plan  (for 
providing  such  care  to  such  individual  and 
Immediate  family)  established  and  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  the  medical  director  (and 
by  the  interdisciplinary  group  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B))  of  the  program— 

"(A)  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse, 

"(B)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy, 

"(C)  medical  social  services  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  physician. 


"(DKi)  services  of  a  home  health  aide  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary  and  (ID 
homemaker  services, 

"(E)  medical  supplies  (Including  drugs  and 
biologlcals)  and  the  use  of  medical  appli- 
ances, while  under  such  a  plan, 

"(F)  physicians'  services, 

"(G)  short-term  Inpatient  care  (including 
both  respite  care  and  procedures  necessary 
for  pain  control  and  acute  and  chronic 
symptom  management)  in  an  inpatient  fa- 
cility meeting  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  appropriate  to  provide 
such  care,  and 

"(H)  counseling  (including  bereavement 
and  dietary  counseling)  with  respect  to  care 
of  the  terminally  ill  individual  and  adjust- 
ment to  his  death. 

The  care  and  services  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  (D)  may  be  provided  on  a  24- 
hour,  continuous  basis  only  during  periods 
of  crisis  (meeting  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary)  and  only  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  terminally  111  Individual  at  home. 

"(2)  The  term  'hospice  program'  means  a 
public  agency  or  private  organization  (or  a 
subdivision  thereof)  which— 

"(AKi)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
the  care  and  services  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  and  makes  such  services  available  (as 
needed)  on  a  24-hour  basis, 

"(ID  provides  for  such  care  and  services  in 
individuals'  homes,  on  an  outpatient  basis, 
and  on  a  short-term  inpatient  basis,  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with  other  hos- 
pice programs,  and 

"(ill)  provides  assivances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
days  of  inpatient  care  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(G)  provided  In  any  12-month 
period  to  Individuals  who  have  an  election 
In  effect  under  section  1812(d)  with  respect 
to  that  agency  or  organization  does  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  days  during  that  period  on  which  such 
elections  for  such  individuals  are  in  effect: 

"(B)  has  an  interdisciplinary  group  of  per- 
sonnel which— 

"(I)  Includes  at  least  (I)  one  physician  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (rKl>),  (II)  one  regis- 
tered professional  nurse,  (III)  one  social 
worker,  and  (IV)  one  pastoral  or  other  coun- 
selor, employed  by  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion, 

"(ii)  provides  the  care  and  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

"(ill)  establishes  the  policies  governing  the 
provision  of  such  care  and  services; 

"(C)  maintains  central  cUiucal  records  on 
all  patients; 

"(D)  does  not  discontinue  the  care  it  pro- 
vides with  respect  to  a  patient  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  patient  to  pay  for  such 
care; 

"(EKD  utilizes  volunteers  In  its  provision 
of  care  and  services  and  (ID  maintains  rec- 
ords on  the  use  of  these  volunteers  and  the 
cost  savings  and  expansion  of  care  and  serv- 
ices achieved  through  the  use  of  these  vol- 
unteers; 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion In  any  State  in  which  State  or  applica- 
ble local  law  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
agencies  or  organizations  of  this  nature,  is 
licensed  pursuant  to  such  law;  and 

"(G)  meets  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  provided  care  and  services 
by  such  agency  or  organization. 

"(3)(A)  An  individual  Is  considered  to  be 
'terminally  ill'  if  the  Individual  has  a  medi- 
cal prognosis  that  the  Individual's  life  ex- 
pectancy is  six  months  or  less. 


"(B)  The  term  'attending  physician' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  individual,  the 
physician  (as  defined  in  subsection  (rKD) 
whom  the  individual  indentifles  as  having 
the  most  significant  role  in  the  determina- 
tion and  delivery  of  medical  care  to  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  time  the  Individual  is  to  be 
provided  hospice  care. 

"(4)  The  term  'Immediate  family'  means, 
with  respecr  to  an  Individual,  the  Individ- 
ual's spouse,  parents,  and  children,  and  an- 
other person  (not  employed  by  a  hospice 
program  providing  hospice  care  to  the  indi- 
vidual) who  has  assumed  (as  determined  in 
accordance  with  guidelines  of  the  Secretary) 
primary  responsibility  for  assisting  in  the 
care  of  the  Individual.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  1862(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or,  in  the  case  of  hos- 
pice care,  which  are  not  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  the  palliation  or  management 
of  terminal  Illness"  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  inserting  "(except,  in  the  case  of 
hospice  care,  as  is  otherwise  permitted 
under  paragraph  (1))"  in  paragraph  (6) 
after  "comfort  items";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(except.  In  the  case  of 
hospice  care,  as  Is  otherwise  permitted 
under  paragraph  (1))"  in  paragraph  (9) 
after  "custodial  care". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1863  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(CCX2KI)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(CCK2KI),  and  (ddK2)". 

(b)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "or  whether  an  agency  is  a 
hospice  program"  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"home  health  agency,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  home  health 
agency"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "home  health  agency,  or 
hospice  program": 

(c)  Section  1865(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (o)"  in  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(o),  or  (dd)". 

(d)  Section  1866(bK4KA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  hospice  care" 
after  "home  health  services". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  apply  to  hospice  care  provided  during 
and  after  the  fourth  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  timely  Im- 
plementation of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  promulgate  such  final  regulations 
(whether  on  an  Interim  or  other  basis)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  set  forth— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  care  Included  in 
"hospice  care"  uid  the  standards  for  qualifi- 
cation of  a  "hospice  program",  under  sec- 
tion 1861(dd)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(2)  the  standards  for  payment  for  hospice 
care  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act, 
pursuant  to  section  1814(1)  of  such  Act.* 


SAFE  HARBOR  LEASING  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY TAX  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  assure  all  those  concerned  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  that  I  will  not  take 
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my  full  60  minutes.  It  should  be  possi- 
ble to  cover  the  subject  that  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  in  perhaps  20  minutes 
or  less,  provided  there  is  not  extensive 
questioning  from  the  multitude  here 
assembled  to  comment  on  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  talk.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  so-called  safe  harbor  leasing 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  press  to  these  pro- 
visions lately,  most  of  it  uncomplimen- 
tary, most  of  it  expressed  in  terms  of 
"ripoff."  "trafficking  in  tax  credits," 
and  "unwarranted  reduction  of  corpo- 
rate taxes"  for  those  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
should. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  this  provi- 
sion but  to  try  to  put  it  in  the  perspec- 
tive that  was  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  act  and  to  reassure  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  rational  and,  I 
believe,  a  reasonable  basis  for  this  pro- 
vision to  be  in  the  code.  It  should  not 
be  repealed  summarily.  I  believe,  de- 
spite the  epithets  thrown  at  it.  The 
final  verdict  will  be  based  on  experi- 
ence. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress  will 
want  to  change  these  provisions  on 
review.  Indeed,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  this  week  has  added 
to  a  bill,  not  otherwise  germane,  a  pro- 
vision which  requires  the  Treasury  to 
seek  information  returns  by  January 
31  of  next  year  from  those  corpora- 
tions that  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
safe  harbor  leasing  provisions. 

This  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  will  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  extent  to  which  these 
provisions  are  being  used.  If  they  are 
being  used  more  than  anticipated, 
then  they  could  affect  the  revenue  es- 
timates that  have  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  at  a  time  when  we  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  the  deficit, 
hearing  daily  more  alarming  figures, 
although  very  little  supporting  infor- 
mation has  yet  been  made  available  to 
the  Congress. 

Clearly  we  do  not  want  to  see  our 
tax  revenues  fall  off  unexpectedly  be- 
cause of  the  untoward  use  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Code,  whether  or  not 
that  provision  has  a  reasonable  base  in 
logic.  So  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
oversight.  Congress  should  seek  infor- 
mation returns  from  those  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  safe  harbor  leasing  pro- 
visions, and  I  for  one  strongly  support- 
ed the  opportunity  that  this  provision, 
which  will  be  acted  on  by  the  House 
next  week,  will  afford  us  to  find  out 
the  facts. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  this 
measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  some  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proposal.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  President  Reagan  first  pro- 
posed a  tax  measure  which  was  almost 
purely  economic  in  its  nature.  It  was 
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not  a  traditional  tax  reform  piece.  Jig- 
gling the  equities  among  classes  of 
taxpayers  or  different  interest  groups, 
but  it  had  two  simple  provisions:  First, 
an  across-the-board  rate  cut  spread 
over  a  3-year  period;  and  second,  an 
accelerated  depreciation  provision 
very  similar  to  that  developed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  and  myself  which  had  been 
theretofore  referred  to  as  the  Capital 
Cost  Recovery  Act,  or  "10-5-3,"  as  it 
was  more  popularly  known. 

This  provision  sought  to  provide 
business  tax  relief,  not  through  rate 
reductions  in  the  coriwrate  tax  rate, 
which  would  tend  to  increase  profits 
and.  therefore,  put  more  pressure  on 
corporate  managers  to  pay  out  more 
of  their  income  in  dividends,  but 
through  a  speedup  of  the  depreciation 
rules. 

Depreciation  had  previously  been 
based  on  the  useful  life  of  a  capital 
asset  rather  than  on  any  desire  to 
make  our  technology  competitive  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  fre- 
quently have  very  fast  writeoffs  for 
capital  assets. 

The  Jones-Conable  proposal  then  in 
effect  repealed  the  useful  life  concept 
of  depreciation  and  went  to  an  arbi- 
trary short  writeoff  of  capital  assets, 
the  centerpiece  of  which  was  a  5-year 
writeoff  for  almost  all  equipment  or 
machinery.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  an 
appropriate  alternative  to  protecting 
American  technology  in  the  world  and 
the  domestic  markets.  Technology, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  primary  things 
an  advanced  society  like  ours  has  to 
sell,  and  a  lower  capital  cost  compo- 
nent In  our  goods  would  improve  their 
competitiveness. 

The  idea  was  generally  accepted  by 
the  business  community  as  appropri- 
ate because  depreciation  reform  would 
not  increase  profits  but  would  actually 
reduce  profits,  increasing  instead 
after-tax  cash  flow.  The  incentives 
from  this  change  in  the  tax  law  en- 
couraged additional  capital  invest- 
ment, and  that  we  deemed  necessary 
after  the  long  period  of  time  in  which 
we  have  in  effect  been  "eating  our 
seed  com." 

Depreciation  reform  then  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  President  largely  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones) 
and  I  had  drawn  it  in  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act.  although  it  was 
changed,  as  initially  aimounced  by  the 
administration,  in  a  very  significant 
way.  I  am  referring  to  the  issue  of 
when  depreciation  could  be  claimed. 
Our  provision  permitted  depreciation 
to  be  "banked"  for  those  companies 
that  were  temporarily  unprofitable. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  have  to 
claim  depreciation  in  the  year  in 
which  it  accrued,  but  it  could  claim  it 
at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  cap- 
ital asset  involved.  In  that  way  we  felt 
we  were  providing  some  flexibility  and 
not  discouraging  the  temporary  un- 


profitable company  from  investing  in 
a  capital  asset  for  with  it  would  lose 
the  depreciation  deduction  since  it 
paid  no  tax. 

Obviously,  increased  depreciation 
writeoffs  are  no  advantage  to  a  compa- 
ny that  pays  no  tax.  Since  we  tax 
profit  generally,  a  company  that  was 
temporarily  unprofitable  would  have 
no  advantage  from  increased  deprecia- 
tion, at  least  currently.  They  could 
carry  over  operating  losses  until  later 
years,  but  they  would  have  no  current 
advantage  from  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  why  this 
was  a  problem  If  you  look  at  the  auto 
industry.  General  Motors  has  re- 
mained generally  profitable,  although 
at  a  sharply  reduced  rate.  Ford  and 
Chrysler  have  lost  money.  If  you  give 
substantial  depreciation  reform  to 
profitable  companies  and  permit  them 
to  reduce  their  taxes  through  greater 
depreciation  writeoffs,  obviously  you 
Improve  their  competitive  position. 
That  meant,  then,  with  respect  to  our 
American  auto  industry,  that  if  we 
mandated  depreciation  in  the  year  in 
which  it  accrued  we  would  benefit 
General  Motors,  but  we  would  not 
benefit  Ford  and  Chrysler,  and  we 
would  actually  exacerbate  what  was 
already  a  serious  competitive  disad- 
vantage for  the  two  less  profitable 
companies. 

Mr.  Jones  and  I  thought  banking 
the  credits  was  appropriate.  The  ad- 
ministration's concern  had  been  about 
revenue  loss  when  it  first  announced 
the  Economic  Recovery  Act  and  so 
their  version  provided  that  accelerated 
depreciation  should  be  mandated  in 
the  year  in  which  it  accrued.  The  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  warned  the  White 
House  that  this  would  not  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  business  community  and 
that,  in  fact,  such  a  provision  would 
become  procyclical  In  its  economic 
impact.  By  that  I  mean  a  company 
that  had  no  profit  would  be  discour- 
aged from  capital  investment  by  the 
probable  loss  of  its  depreciation  cred- 
its if  you  had  to  take  them  in  the  year 
In  which  you  made  the  investment; 
therefore,  they  would  tend  to  bunch 
their  capital  Investments  In  those 
years  In  which  they  became  profitable. 
We  would  get  a  capital  boom  at  those 
times  when  we  also  had,  as  a  result  of 
other  economic  factors,  a  high  level  of 
Industrial  profits. 

It  would  be  much  better.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  spread  such  tax  incentives  then 
among  the  companies,  whether  or  not 
they  were  profitable,  so  that  there 
would  be  encouragement  generally  for 
capital  investment  rather  than  provid- 
ing incentives  for  capital  Investment 
only  for  those  companies  that  were 
profitable. 

A  few  days  after  making  this  mis- 
take, the  administration  learned  that 
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such  a  provision  was  not  acceptable 
and  finally  understood  the  procyclical 
implications  of  mandated  depreciation 
in  the  year  in  which  ft  accrued.  They 
then  decided  that  they  would  provide 
greater  transferability  through  safe 
harbor  leasing  rather  than  through 
the  "banking"  of  depreciation  credits 
which  we  had  providied  in  the  original 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  In  other 
words,  these  leasing  provisions  were 
not  the  result  of  any  work  here  in  the 
Congress  but  were  a  proposal  made  by 
the  administration,  probably  through 
its  Treasury  Department  experts  who 
thought  their  proposal  would  spread 
the  benefits  more  generally.  Their 
effort,  like  ours,  was  to  recognize  that 
some  elements  of  the  business  commu- 
nity would  not  receive  an  Immediate 
benefit  from  depreciation  reform  if 
those  elements  were  not  currently 
profitable. 

To  be  very  simple  about  it.  you 
cannot  use  an  Investment  tax  credit  If 
you  do  not  pay  any  tax  In  the  first 
place.  While  any  unused  credits  or  ac- 
celerated depreciation  deductions 
might  be  carried  forward  to  a  future 
year,  it  would  provide  no  current  bene- 
fit. Safe  harbor  leasing  is  designed  to 
provide  such  a  current  benefit. 

In  other  words,  the  liberalized  leas- 
ing rules  were  selected  as  the  mecha- 
nism for  distributing  the  benefit  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  more  evenly 
through  the  business  community.  An 
unprofitable  company  under  these 
rules  can  arrange  to  acquire  its  equip- 
ment through  a  transaction  in  which  a 
profitable  business  is  the  actual  owner 
of  the  equipment.  The  unprofitable 
firm  leases  the  equipment  from  the 
profitable  owner  under  lease  terms  re- 
flecting the  profitable  lessor's  ability 
to  use  the  tax  credits  and  deductions 
which  the  unprofitable  lessee  compa- 
ny could  not  use  to  its  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leasing  is  not  a  new 
idea.  Leasing  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  time  as  an  economic  device.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  comparative- 
ly few  airplanes  owned  by  the  com- 
mercial airline  companies,  compara- 
tively few  railroad  cars  operated  by 
the  railroads  that  are  not.  in  fact, 
owned  by  banks  and  leased  to  these 
unprofitable  transportation  industries 
in  order  to  permit  the  full  use  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  and  the  depre- 
ciation credits  which  accompany  such 
an  expensive  piece  of  equipment. 

Leasing,  then,  has  existed  for  some 
time.  The  safe  harbor  leasing  rules,  in 
contrast  to  previous  leasing  rules,  are 
considerably  easier  and  permit  the 
transfer  of  the  tax  credits  under  cir- 
cumstances so  simple  as  to  make  for  a 
very  high  degree  of  transferability.  No 
new  tax  deductions  or  credits  are  cre- 
ated by  safe  leasing.  No  tax  reduction 
is  allowed  unless  there  is  capital  in- 
vestment in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. No  particular  company  gets  any 
part  of  that  tax  reduction  unless  that 


company  has,  in  effect,  paid  an  appro- 
priate part  of  the  cost  of  the  machin- 
ery and  the  equipment. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  If  company 
A  contracts  to  buy  a  new  machine  for 
$100  and  sells  the  future  stream  of  tax 
depreciation  to  company  B  for  $25. 
which  is  the  present  market  price  of 
the  future  tax  reduction.  A  and  B  will 
each  have  paid  a  part  of  the  $100  in- 
vestment. Company  A  would  do  this  if 
it  has  immediate  need  to  purchase  the 
machine  and  is  short  of  cash  and  tra- 
ditional borrowing  capacity.  Company 
B  will  have  provided  to  company  A 
current  cash  with  which  to  make  that 
new  capital  investment  in  an  exchange 
for  the  future  tax  reduction  that  com- 
pany A  would  itself  otherwise  obtain  If 
its  situation  were  such  as  to  permit  it 
to  wait  several  years  into  the  future  to 
realize  that  tax  benefit.  The  total  tax 
depreciation  deductions  allowed  com- 
pany B  will  never  exceed  the  deduc- 
tions otherwise  allowable  to  company 
A. 

When  we  considered  depreciation  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
there  was  a  substantial  minority  of 
the  committee  that  was  anxious  to 
provide  current  value  depreciation  as  a 
form  of  depreciation  reform  rather 
than  the  accelerated  10-5-3  approach 
that  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  en- 
visioned. By  safe  harbor  leasing.  In 
fact,  you  do  get  the  current  value  of 
depreciation. 

With  the  leasing  rules  we  can  expect 
the  following  results:  The  full  amount 
of  tax  depreciation  deductions  and  re- 
sulting increased  capital  investment 
intended  by  the  1981  act  will  be  real- 
ized. Without  the  leasing  rules,  part  of 
the  tax  depreciation  deductions  would 
be  wasted  and  capital  investment  in- 
centive, in  aggregate,  would  be  less. 
Those  who  want  to  repeal  the  leasing 
rules  immediately  had  better  consider 
this,  particularly  at  a  time  of  reces- 
sion. 

You  will  take  away  substantial  In- 
centive for  capital  investment  from 
those  companies  that  are  temporarily 
unprofitable  because  they  will  get  no 
current  value  from  the  tax  deduction 
if  they  have  no  income  against  which 
to  offset  it. 

Currently  unprofitable  firms  fre- 
quently are  required  to  make  large 
new  capital  investment  in  order  to 
become  profitable.  Obsolescence,  we 
know,  is  a  serious  American  problem, 
as  far  as  American  industry  is  con- 
cerned. 

Without  the  new  leasing  rules,  these 
companies  would  either  receive  no  tax 
benefit  from  their  new  capital  invest- 
ments or  they  would  have  to  use  the 
old  IRS  leasing  rules  which  require 
them  to  give  away  to  another  compa- 
ny, usually  a  bank,  a  disproportionate- 
ly large  amount  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  the  issue  of  the 
current  value  of  depreciation.  I  must 


acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trade-in  tax  credits 
which  occurred  following  the  tax  bill's 
enactment,  it  appeared  that  some  of 
the  profitable  companies  buying 
unused  tax  deductions  from  unprofit- 
able companies  were  getting  a  very 
good  deal.  In  fact,  they  were  getting  a 
good  deal  because  the  market  had  not 
developed;  now  a  true  market  is  devel- 
oping in  these  tax  credits  which  will 
cause  them  to  achieve  their  economic 
value  in  current  terms.  In  fact,  when 
you  figure  it  out  with  appropriate  dis- 
counts for  the  cost  of  money,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  getting  their  money 
at  approximately  the  same  cost  they 
would  get  it  if  they  were  having  to 
borrow  the  money  from  some  other 
source.  I  have  heard  of  several  in- 
stances lately  where  the  cost  of  fi- 
nancing in  this  way  was  figured  out  to 
within  a  couple  of  percentage  points 
of  the  cost  of  borrowing  the  money. 
Marketing  has  performed  its  economic 
role. 

By  means  of  buying  tax  depreciation 
deductions  from  capital-intensive 
firms,  less  capital-intensive  firms  will 
be  able  to  contribute  some  of  their 
cash  to  making  large  new  capital  in- 
vestment and  thereby  to  realize  some 
tax  benefits  from  the  1981  act.  I  will 
say  that  In  an  economy  that  is  over  60 
percent  service-oriented,  there  was 
some  criticism  of  depreciation  reform 
as  a  mode  of  corporate  tax  relief  be- 
cause it  did  very  little  for  the  service 
companies.  It  was  intended  to  benefit 
those  primarily  which  had  heavy  cap- 
ital Investments.  In  fact,  through  the 
safe  harbor  leasing  provisions,  this 
permits  some  transfer  of  the  tax  bene- 
fits in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
to  those  companies  that  do  not  or  may 
not  have  current  plans  for  heavy  cap- 
ital investment.  It  has  the  effect,  then 
of  providing  some  rate  relief,  even 
though  there  is  no  rate  relief,  in  the 
distribution  of  tax  credits,  which  oth- 
erwise would  not  occur.  Large  amounts 
of  new  investment  capital  for  machin- 
ery and  equipment  will  flow  from  new 
industries  in  the  Sun  Belt  areas  of  the 
country  into  the  older  capital-inten- 
sive industrial  areas— the  Northeast 
and  the  Midwest.  At  the  same  time, 
newer  light  industry,  high-technology 
firms,  agricultural  concerns,  and  serv- 
ices business  predominant  in  the 
South  and  West  will  benefit  from  the 
1981  act.  Without  the  flexibility  pro- 
vided by  the  leasing  rules,  the  business 
tax  cut  in  the  1981  act  which  is  target- 
ed toward  capital  Investment.  Instead 
of  being  in  the  form  of  a  corporate 
rate  cut,  might  be  very  uneven  in  its 
impact.  Too  much  of  the  business  tax 
cut  might  be  directed  toward  the  older 
capital-intensive  industries  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest,  but  those 
Industries  would  have  no  way  to  real- 
ize current  tax  benefits  from  them— no 
way,     therefore,     to     increase     their 
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needed  capital  investment  unless  they 
borrowed  the  money  at  the  current 
very  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  now  to 
make  four  fundamental  points  that  I 
think  have  to  be  made  about  deprecia- 
tion reform,  including  the  safe  harbor 
leasing  provisions. 

First,  I  think  we  have  to  acknowl- 
edge this  is  a  new  approach  to  tax  eco- 
nomics. The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a 
single  uniform  aggregate  economy  but 
instead  have  many  disparate  separate 
economies,  both  by  region  and  by  busi- 
ness sector,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
biggest  barriers  to  an  effective  tax 
policy.  Congress  always  had  to  look  at 
the  aggregate  data  on  investment  pro- 
ductivity and  employment  and  to  try 
to  provide  an  aggregate  remedy. 
Within  our  Federal  system  the  Con- 
gress could  not  by  enactment  in  1981 
have  provided  a  corporate  rate  cut  to 
some  regions  of  the  coiuitry  or  busi- 
ness sectors  and  new  tax  depreciation 
rules  to  others,  although  obviously  the 
efficiency  of  the  1981  business  tax  cut 
would  have  been  increased  enormously 
by  so  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leasing  rules 
achieve  substantially  this  result  by 
permitting  a  transfer  of  tax  deprecia- 
tion deductions  from  one  company  or 
one  region  to  another.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  market  mechanism,  bar- 
gaining between  buying  and  selling 
companies,  not  by  Government  man- 
agement of  the  economy,  by  capital  al- 
location or  by  governmental  regula- 
tion. It  is  this  phenomena  which  re- 
sults in  new  capital  flows  from  non- 
capital-Intensive to  capital-intensive 
firms  and,  I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  Sun  Belt  to  the  Frost  Belt. 

It  is  this  phenomenon  which  pro- 
duces a  combination  of  both  a  business 
tax  cut  targeted  toward  capital  invest- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  strongly  orient- 
ed toward  productivity,  and  a  corpo- 
rate rate  cut  on  the  other.  The  tax  re- 
duction is  available  only  if  new  capital 
investment  in  machinery  or  equipment 
is  made,  but  under  the  leasing  rules 
some  other  company  can  share  in  that 
tax  reduction  if  it  shares  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  investment.  In  effect,  then, 
the  company  financing  the  equipment 
simply  makes  the  check  out  to  the 
beneficiary  who  is  going  to  use  that 
equipment  rather  than  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  the  second  fundamental  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  this  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  old  lease  rules  which 
have  been  in  effect  for  many  years. 
The  new  leasing  rules  provide  these 
important  new  benefits  to  the  econo- 
my. They  are  not  radical  or  different. 
They  are  more  equitable  and  more  ef- 
ficient than  prior  law.  Leasing  is 
simply  a  method  of  financing  equip- 
ment purchases,  and  the  tax  law  has 
provided  lease  financing  for  many 
years.  The  critical  differences  from 
the  old  IRS  lease  rules  are  as  follows: 


The  new  rules  no  longer  penalize  the 
company  who  needs  to  finance  equip- 
ment by  artificially  requiring  that 
company  to  give  up  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

Also,  the  new  rules  are  now  available 
to  help  finance  major  industrial  facili- 
ties, such  as  steel  and  automobile 
plants,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
smaller  movable  items  of  equipment, 
as  was  largely  the  case  under  the  old 
IRS  lease  rules. 

There  also  is  the  question  of  residual 
value,  and  issues  of  this  sort  have  been 
greatly  simplified  by  the  new  lease 
rules. 

The  third  fundamental  point  I  want 
to  make  is  this:  The  capital  programs 
of  both  the  lessor  and  the  lessee  are 
enhanced.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
if  a  profitable  expanding  company, 
with  large  capital  requirements  and 
bright  prospects  for  adding  largely  to 
GNP,  purchases  for  cash  the  tax  de- 
preciation deductions  from  a  de- 
pressed, capital-short  automobile  or 
steel  company,  the  latter  is  benefited. 
That  alone  would  justify  the  new  leas- 
ing rules  in  the  context  of  the  intend- 
ed purpose  of  the  1981  act  and  current 
economic  circumstances. 

It  must  also  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  profitable  buyer  of  the  tax 
benefits  is  not  thereby  diverting  cash 
or  borrowing  capacity  from  its  own 
vital  capital  expenditure  programs: 
rather,  it  is  the  case  that  the  buyer's 
capital  investment  capacity  is  also  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  being  able  to 
retain  for  reinvestment  more  of  its 
pre-tax  profit.  That  results  because 
even  though  the  buyer  must  pay  for 
the  tax  depreciation  deductions,  even 
though  those  deductions  will  never 
exceed  the  deductions  the  seller  would 
in  time  be  entitled  to.  the  buyer  may 
be  able  to  benefit  from  those  deduc- 
tions in  an  earlier  taxable  year  than 
would  the  seller  because  he  has 
bought  the  current  market  value 
rather  than  having  to  take  them  over 
the  5-year  period. 

The  fourth  fundamental  point:  A 
lease  is  a  critical  transition  device. 
Whatever  may  be  the  long-term  judg- 
ment about  the  leasing  rules  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  tax  law,  they  are 
absolutely  critical  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  depreciation  system  to 
the  new  capital  cost  recovery  system 
enacted  in  1981. 

Without  the  leasing  rules,  the  stimu- 
lation of  capital  investment  intended 
by  the  1981  act  could  not  be  expected 
to  occur  as  soon  as  or  in  the  same  mag- 
nitude as  otherwise.  Without  the  leas- 
ing rules  the  large  amounts  of  tempo- 
rarily unusable  tax  depreciation  de- 
ductions would  create  a  tremendous 
pressure  for  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able companies  to  merge  into  single 
economic  entities  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  credits  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost. 


In  other  words,  it  would  be  anticom- 
petitive in  the  sense  that  it  would  be 
stimulative  of  mergers. 

Whereas,  with  the  new  leasing  rules, 
these  companies  can  share  tax  bene- 
fits while  at  the  same  time  remaining 
separate  economic  entities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
future  holds  for  this  provision.  I  do 
know  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  getting 
a  fair  treatment  in  the  press.  I  think 
that  many  people  believe  it  to  be  a 
larger  tax  ripoff  than  the  circum- 
stances would  justify. 

Truly,  if  we  can  achieve  a  market  in 
these  credits,  they  will  reflect  their 
economic  value  and  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant additional  element  of  flexibil- 
ity in  the  financing  of  companies,  par- 
ticularly unprofitable  companies,  at  a 
time  when  the  acquisition  of  outside 
capital  is  a  very  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  on  his  feet  and  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  many 
of  us  acknowledge  as  Congress  most 
distinguished  Member,  who  has  of- 
fered an  important  perspective  on  the 
leasing  provisions  of  the  1981  tax  act. 

As  he  suggests,  the  leasing  provi- 
sions were  included  in  the  tax  package 
primarily  because  in  their  absence  the 
tax  bill  would  have  disproportionately 
benefited  companies  making  a  profit. 
Although  at  first  glance  it  seems  en- 
tirely logical  to  insure  that  unprofit- 
able firms  can  take  advantage  of  the 
income  tax  deductions  and  credits 
available  to  profitmaking  corpora- 
tions, this  bit  of  sophistry  deserves 
closer  scrutiny. 

Bailing  out  losing  companies— how- 
ever indirectly— amounts  to  a  form  of 
corporate  welfare.  Rewarding  compa- 
nies for  losing  money  in  a  capitalist  so- 
ciety is  like  selling  indulgences  for 
moral  indiscretions  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  does  not  work.  A  free  enter- 
prise economy  is  based  on  incentives 
and  rapid  corporate  adaptiveness  to 
the  market  place.  Where  noncompeti- 
tive practices  are  insulated  from 
market  decisions,  stultification  of  the 
economy  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Moreover,  as  the  leasing  provisions 
were  originally  conceived,  the  profita- 
ble company  buying  the  tax  breaks 
was  to  play  a  neutral  role,  with  the 
Treasury  being  the  loser  and  the  un- 
profitable company  receiving  90  per- 
cent or  so  of  the  advantages.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  profitable  firms  appear 
to  be  getting  about  half  of  the  advan- 
tages. The  recent  IBM-Ford  deal  pro- 
vides a  useful  illustration.  Ford,  which 
sold  its  tax  breaks  for  between  $100 
million  and  $200  million,  received  only 
20  cents  on  the  dollar.  IBM,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  expected  to  make  a 
profit   of  between   $100   million  and 
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$200  million  on  its  expenditure  of  a 
like  amount. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  a  company  need  not  be  unprofit- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  leasing 
provisions.  As  a  result  of  sizable  in- 
vestment or  foreign  tax  credits,  a  prof- 
itable company  may  have  more  tax 
benefits  than  it  can  apply  to  domestic 
earnings,  and  it  may  offer  these  for 
sale.  Thus,  Occidental  Petroleum, 
which  paid  no  Federal  income  tax  de- 
spite $710  million  in  earnings  in  1980, 
recently  sold  tax  benefits  stemming 
from  some  $95  million  in  capital  equip- 
ment investments  to  Marsh  &  McLen- 
nan Cos.  As  the  accelerated  cost  depre- 
ciation schedules  are  phased  in  over 
the  next  few  years,  the  number  of 
profitable  companies  with  tax  deduc- 
tions and  credits  exceeding  their  tax 
liabilities  and  which  are  looking  for 
tax  break  buyers  is  bound  to  increase. 

The  lopsided  advantage  given  to 
profitable  companies  in  the  bartering 
of  tax  losses,  together  with  the  sanc- 
tioning of  the  sale  of  tax  credits  by 
profitable  companies,  make  mince- 
meat of  the  original  rationale  for  the 
leasing  provisions.  The  sole— and  over- 
whelming—losers in  the  process  are 
those  industries  and  individuals  with  a 
stake  in  a  balanced  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  With  Treasury  losses  over  the 
next  5  years  now  expected  to  be  far 
greater  than  the  original  estimate  of 
$27  billion,  gossip  in  Wall  Street  is 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  inex- 
cusable for  corporations  with  inge- 
nious treasurers  to  pay  taxes  at  all. 
However,  the  happy  smiles  of  Wall 
Street  treasurers  are  not  reciprocated 
by  the  bookkeepers  of  Main  Street  en- 
terprises. To  benefit  from  these  leas- 
ing provisions,  companies  apparently 
must  be  quite  large.  As  the  recent 
scramble  to  package  lease  arrange- 
ments indicates,  corporate  partners 
have  almost  exclusively  been  compa- 
nies buying  or  selling  multimillion- 
dollar  credits.  The  problems  of  small 
business,  profitable  or  otherwise,  are 
irrelevant  to  this  intricate  tax  provi- 
sion. 

What  Congress  has  done  through 
this  one  complicated  provision  in  the 
tax  code  is  pass  a  corporate  bailout 
measure  20  to  40  times  the  magnitude 
of  the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram. One  profound  distinction,  how- 
ever, exists  between  the  Chrysler 
package  and  the  leasing  approach  we 
are  talking  about  today.  The  former 
implies  a  bailout  of  a  large  corporation 
in  financial  difficulty.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  novel  precedent.  Congress  has 
approved  a  bailout  for  healthy  compa- 
nies as  well. 

Liberals,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
in  particular,  have  been  discredited  in 
recent  elections  because  of  an  inability 
to  make  tough  choices  on  spending 
policies.  Too  frequently,  the  liberal  po- 
sition has  been  an  undisciplined  vote 
for  more. 


Conservatives  and  the  Republican 
Party  today  are  challenged  by  an  un- 
disciplined approach  to  tax  cutting. 
Simply  voting  more  for  every  tax  cut- 
ting idea  can  have  equally  irresponsi- 
ble effects  on  the  deficit  as  simply 
voting  more  for  every  good  spending 
idea. 

Now  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
a  mandate  to  govern,  it  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  discipline  itself  on  tax  as  well 
as  spending  policy. 

The  leasing  provisions  contained  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  can  only  be  described  as  a  legisla- 
tive scandal.  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  a  new  look  at  these  provi- 
sions as  well  as  at  the  reductions  sanc- 
tioned in  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
Triple-digit  deficits  have  no  place  in  a 
conservative  economic  agenda. 

While  on  the  surface  there  may 
appear  to  be  a  logical  case  for  the  leas- 
iiig  provisions  under  discussion  today, 
their  merits  pale  in  significance  before 
the  social  case  to  be  made  for  other 
kinds  of  tax  cuts  and  for  programs 
which  are  jeopardized  by  such  a  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  Clearly,  it 
is  time  Congress  exhibits  as  much  con- 
cern for  tax  equity  as  tax  cuts. 

In  this  regard,  on  October  1,  1981,  I 
introduced  with  22  cosponsors  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  special  leasing  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  which  permit 
the  transfer  of  tax  losses  and  credits.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion serious  consideration. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  timely  intervention  which 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  rebut  to 
some  extent  some  of  the  points  that 
he  has  made.  I  would  prefer  to  face 
him  on  this  rather  than  to  have  him 
peddling  his  repeal  bill  separately  and 
quietly,  knowing  his  persuasiveness. 

It  may  be  that  the  Congress  will 
want  to  repeal  this  provision,  and  as  I 
have  made  abundantly  clear,  I  am  not 
the  father  of  it.  However,  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  unwise  for  us  to 
repeal  it  before  we  studied  the  effect 
of  it,  to  repeal  it  during  a  time  of  very 
serious  recession  and  very  low  profit- 
ability and  to  repeal  it  on  the  basis  of 
gossip,  whether  on  Wall  Street  or  any- 
where else. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Government  have  stable  tax 
policies. 

This  provision  has  been  in  effect  for 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 

We  have  had  a  flurry  of  activity  in 
this  area,  because  the  effective  date 
was  made  January  1,  1981,  and  many 
companies  hurried  to  bring  capital 
transactions  within  the  leasing  provi- 
sions that  had  been  enacted  in  August, 
but  which  during  a  90-day  period 
could  be  applied  retroactively  to 
equipment  acquired  during  the  year. 

Despite  this  flurry  of  activity,  there 
has  been  nothing  that  has  led  the 
Treasury  to  change  its  revenue  esti- 


mates as  yet  with  respect  to  leasing.  It 
may  appear  because  of  press  commen- 
tary that  there  had  been  unfound  use 
of  this  provision,  but  it  does  not  go 
beyond  what  the  Treasury  anticipated 
and  announced  at  the  time  the  provi- 
sion was  passed. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  premature  to 
assume  that  this  is  such  a  wonderful 
deal  for  lessor  or  lessee,  that  it  is  being 
used  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated 
or  what  was  considered  appropriate  at 
the  time  of  enactment. 

Now  the  gentleman  makes  the  point 
that  we  are  institutionalizing  the 
Chrysler  bailout,  and  I  quite  agree 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  us  to 
so  orient  our  laws  that  we  gave  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  our  failures 
rather  than  to  our  successes. 

My  impression  is  that  this  provision 
will  not  make  economic  a  company 
which  is  uneconomic.  In  effect,  they 
are  getting  their  money  for  substan- 
tially what  they  would  have  to  pay 
otherwise,  but  it  is  an  additional  ele- 
ment of  flexibility  in  the  financing 
picture  they  otherwise  would  not  have 
had.  If  they  are  failing  because  of  the 
want  of  financing,  then  it  will  help 
them.  If  they  are,  however,  presenting 
an  unsatisfactory  product,  or  if  they 
are  poorly  managed,  they  will  still  fail 
and,  indeed,  other  companies  will  not 
want  to  engage  in  leasing  transactions 
with  them  under  these  circumstances. 

Now,  as  for  the  Occidental  Co.,  I  do 
not  know  the  details  of  that  transac- 
tion that  the  gentleman  mentioned, 
but  I  suspect  the  gentleman  may  be  as 
much  quarreling  with  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  law  as  with  the  leasing 
provisions. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  says  the 
Occidental  Co.  paid  very  little  tax  or 
paid  no  tax  this  past  year  because  of 
foreign  tax  credits.  All  right,  but  let  us 
not  get  the  two  mixed  up.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  companies  that  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  transferability 
of  unused  tax  credits  are  highly  profit- 
able companies  that  pay  a  very  high 
level  of  taxation,  like  IBM,  for  in- 
stance, who  have  provided  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  as  I  recall,  roughly 
$300  million  worth  of  financing  that 
Ford  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
borrow  in  the  market. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  maybe  Ford  is 
like  Chrysler,  a  company  that  is 
doomed  to  further  economic  difficulty. 
I  personally  am  unwilling  to  say  that 
at  this  point  and  I  think  that  many  of 
the  companies  that  will  benefit  at  this 
time  from  this  provision  are  compa- 
nies that  have  a  considerable  potential 
for  the  economic  future  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  facilitate  their  reindustriali- 
zation,  their  getting  rid  of  obsoles- 
cence, their  acquiring  new  productivi- 
ty through  increased  investment  in- 
centive is  certainly  a  laudable  national 
goal. 
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Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes;  1  yield. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments 
and  as  he  knows,  he  understands  this 
issue  as  well,  I  am  sure,  as  anyone  in 
the  country:  but  I  do  think  it  is  fair  on 
simple  philosophical  grounds  to  point 
out  that  in  the  Ford  transaction  it  is 
the  equivlent  of  a  direct  U.S.  Treasury 
grant  of  funds  to  Ford,  with  IBM  serv- 
ing as  an  intermediary.  \i  such  a  pro- 
posal were  brought  to  this  House  floor 
in  such  stark  fashion,  would  this  Con- 
gress vote  $300  million  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.?  I  think  you  would  find  a 
major  reluctance  of  Members  of  this 
Congress  as  reflecting  the  views  of 
their  constituents  to  vote  in  that  fash- 
ion. 

Therefore,  what  we  have  passed  in 
the  1981  tax  bill  and  through  a  very 
complicated  provision  of  the  tax  code, 
a  very  indirect  form  of  subsidy,  which 
I  think  the  American  people  will  find 
unacceptable  as  they  learn  more  about 
it  as  time  goes  on. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  now  is 
the  time  to  review  this  particular  pro- 
vision and  that  it  behooves  us  as  we 
face  the  triple  digit  deficits  to  fine 
tune  some  of  the  tax  policies  that  we 
have  recently  enacted. 

In  that  regard  and  speaking  as  a 
fellow  Republican,  it  just  has  to  be 
stressed  that  Ronald  Reagan's  first 
proposal  to  this  Congress  included 
only  two  major  elements:  The  change 
in  the  individual  tax  brackets  and  the 
change  in  depreciation  schedules.  It 
was  Congress  that  added  a  whole  spec- 
trum of  other  provisions,  part  with 
very  good  reason,  part  with  a  little  less 
reason. 

I  think  it  behooves  Congress  to  look 
at  these  changes  that  we  have  made, 
largely  at  our  responsibility,  although 
admittedly  with  certain  Treasury 
pushing  and  White  House  involve- 
ment, but  largely  at  our  discretion  and 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
bring  a  little  more  sanity  and  balance 
back  into  the  tax  and  spending  policies 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  good  policy  to 
change  our  policies  constantly.  It  is 
not  a  policy  if  it  is  changed  every 
other  Tuesday.  In  fact,  it  becomes  im- 
provisation at  that  point,  not  policy. 

Now.  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  change  a  provision  that  is  obvi- 
ously a  mistake.  I  think  it  is  prema- 
ture to  say  that  this  provision  is  obvi- 
ously a  mistake. 

I  would  regret  very  much  having  en- 
couraged a  number  of  companies  to  go 
into  this  type  of  transaction  to  see  it 
then  summarily  rejected. 

I  do  believe  that  the  gentleman  will 
acknowledge  there  are  some  advan- 
tages to  the  provision,  whatever  else 
he  thinks  about  its  aggregate  impact. 


The  oversight  that  we  are  seeking  on 
this  is  entirely  appropriate.  I  do  not 
object  to  that  and  encourage  avoid- 
ance of  surprise  from  the  overuse  of 
any  particular  tax  device. 

One  last  point  that  I  meant  to  make 
is  that  if  the  gentleman's  analysis  of 
the  Ford  case  has  led  him  to  believe 
that  IBM  got  a  pretty  good  deal  out  ot 
it,  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  That  was  one  of  the  first  leasing 
transactions  that  was  entered  into. 
There  was  considerable  uncertainty 
and  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  business 
community  at  that  time.  We  have 
moved  since  that  time  much  closer  to 
a  true  market  situation  with  respect  to 
tax  credits,  ascribing  them  their  true 
economic  value  rather  than  permitting 
the  profitable  company  to  get  a  tax 
deduction  that  is  not  justified  in  eco- 
nomic terms  by  virtue  of  the  financial 
service  they  have  provided. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  other 
thing  and  that  is  that  perhaps  this 
will  further  diminish  the  role  of  banks 
and  bond  counsel  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other. I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  all 
bad.  either.  It  does  provide  a  greater 
flexibility  in  the  economy  than  would 
be  possible  if  Ford  were  instead  re- 
quired to  go  borrow  the  money  at  very 
high  interest  rates  from  private  lend- 
ers and  claim  as  its  deduction  then 
what  is  frequently  the  current  uneco- 
nomic deduction  of  nominal  interest 
rates,  as  opposed  to  the  true  cost  of 
the  use  of  the  money. 

In  short,  I  am  trying  here  not  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman's  concerns, 
but  to  ask  him  to  temper  them  at  least 
until  we  have  in  a  more  salubrious  eco- 
nomic climate  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  test  this  interesting  idea  and  to  see 
if  it  may  not  have  helped  us  emerge 
from  the  kind  of  economic  stagnation 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  a 
country  that  has  been  eating  its  seed 
com  now  for  25  years.  It  will  bring 
about  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act.  which 
was  captial  investment. 

There  is  no  tax  credit  created  by  this 
provision  that  is  not  based  on  capital 
investment.  If  you  deem  it  desirable  to 
encourage  more  investments  and  more 
savings,  then  clearly  this  is  one  way  to 
achieve  it.  Capital  investment  was 
what  the  1982  Tax  Act  was  all  about. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  involves,  as 
any  tax  deduction  does,  some  reduc- 
tion of  Treasury  revenue;  but  as  yet 
we  have  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
goes  beyond  that  reasonably  anticipat- 
ed at  the  time  we  sought  to  give  an  in- 
centive to  investment,  specifically 
through  depreciation  reform  and  the 
incentives  that  are  implicit  in  that. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  take  the  gen- 
tleman's advice  carefully  and  acknowl- 
edge it  is  well  reasoned. 


I  would  only,  in  turn,  say  that  as 
this  provision  was  originally  present- 
ed, we  were  looking  at  a  timeframe 
with  certain  different  projections.  We 
were  looking  at  a  budget  deficit  about 
half  what  it  is  currently  projected  to 
be.  If  we  were  to  look  backward  and  if 
we  were  to  project  the  size  of  the 
budget  deficit  that  we  are  now  project- 
ing. I  would  suspect  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  have  ap- 
plied a  little  bit  more  discipline  to 
some  of  the  tax-cutting  ideas. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  the  gentleman 
will  acknowledge,  will  he  not,  that  the 
deficit  has  soared  primarily  because 
the  economy  has  cooled,  that  the  vola- 
tile part  of  any  Federal  budget  is  usu- 
ally the  revenue  side,  and  the  revenue 
fall  off  has  not  been  so  much  the 
result  of  structural  changes  in  the  tax 
law  as  it  has  been  in  the  sharp  decline 
of  profitability  and  the  probable  re- 
sulting decline  in  individual  income. 
Economic  decline,  not  tax  changes, 
have  provided  the  major  dynamic  for 
the  grpwth  of  deficits  in  the  current 
environment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  cer- 
tainly acknowledge  his  adjustments. 
But  despite  their  validity,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  situation  in  which  if  we 
were  to  presuppose  this  great  a  deficit, 
there  is  a  good  chance  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  and  I  think  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  have 
been  more  chary  about  extending  the 
number  of  tax  deductions. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
makes  an  excellent  point  about  tax 
policy  not  being  the  type  of  thing  that 
willy-nilly  one  should  change,  that 
there  is  a  certainty  and  a  longevity 
that  has  some  consequence.  I  think 
that  is  a  fine  argument.  But  I  certain- 
ly would  not  hold  that  it  necessarily  is 
the  only  or  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment. 

This  particular  provision  is  not  one 
in  which  many  companies  are  current- 
ly going  to  be  making  their  long-range 
planning  on  for  the  time  being. 

Now.  the  gentleman.  I  think,  has  a 
truly  excellent  point  in  saying  let  us 
reassess  exactly  what  has  happened 
before  we  come  to  any  quick  decisions. 
But  I  do  think  that  on  philosophical 
grounds  there  is  cause  for  concern.  On 
practical  grounds,  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit that  is  currently  being  projected 
does  raise  certain  difficulties  that  per- 
haps were  not  as  evident  last  August. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  acknowledge  that 
point.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
perceptive.  I  think  he  has  made  a  good 
point  also  about  some  of  the  add-ons 
to  the  tax  bill  which  occurred  irrespec- 
tive of  the  original  economic  intent  of 
the  bin.  and  I  am  certainly  perfectly 
willing  to  review  and,  if  necessary,  to 
reform  those  in  ways  that  will  be  less 
destructive  of  Treasury  revenues. 
However,  as  one  last  point.  I  hope  the 
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gentleman  would  not  seek  to  reduce  a 
deficit  primarily  by  raising  taxes,  and 
that  is  one  implication  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  about  the  caution 
that  we  would  have  exercised  had  we 
realized  the  deficit  was  going  to  be  so 
big. 

In  fact.  Congress  has  usually  re- 
sponded to  a  sinking  economy  by 
throwing  caution  to  the  winds  and 
trying  to  restimulate  it.  I  think  we 
have  learned  over  the  past  25  or  30 
years  that  such  a  policy,  while  it  may 
make  people  feel  better  briefly,  usual- 
ly contributes  to  a  higher  rate  of  infla- 
tion later  on.  and  to  a  sense  of  pur- 
poselessness.  and  lack  of  direction  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  who 
would  like  to  see  policy  adhered  to  at 
least  until  such  point  as  it  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  to  be  inadequate 
in  some  way. 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a 
section  of  the  leasing  provisions  which 
I  consider  to  be  unique. 

This  feature  assists  public  transit 
agencies  in  their  acquisition  of  new 
rolling  stock.  The  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  amended  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  public  transit  agen- 
cies to  sell  tax-exempt  bonds  for  leas- 
ing purposes  and  included  mass  transit 
vehicles  in  the  definition  of  "qualified 
lease  property."  With  this  mechanism, 
transit  agencies  are  able  to  leverage 
funds  for  financing  equipment  pur- 
chases. 

Private  transportation  companies  of 
all  types  have  traditionally  gone  to 
the  institutional  equipment  leasing 
market  to  finance  a  significant  portion 
of  their  new  equipment.  However, 
until  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
that  market  had  been  effectively 
closed  to  public  transit  systems.  Public 
transit  has  had  a  difficult  time  finding 
the  capital  to  purchase  new  equipment 
needed  to  operate  efficiently  the 
subway,  bus  and  rail  systems  of  our 
cities.  With  the  reduction  In  Federal 
mass  transit  assistance,  this  situation 
will  become  even  more  difficult.  The 
mass  transit  leasing  provision  Is  one 
answer  to  assisting  public  transit  sys- 
tems. 

While  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  New  York  City,  other 
cities.  Including  Chicago  and  Atlanta, 
have  also  shown  an  interest  in  using 
this  provision  of  the  new  tax  law.  In 
New  York  City,  over  the  next  10  years, 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  subway 
cars  will  pass  their  designated  35-year 
lives.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
buses  currently  operated  are  already 
beyond  their  generally  accepted  desig- 
nated lives  of  12  years,  and  over  the 
next  5  years,  an  additional  26  percent 
of  the  bus  fleet  will  pass  normal  retire- 
ment age.  The  metropolitan  transit 
authority  expects  to  spend  $5.9  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  for  capital  im- 
provements to  the  New  York  system 
and  the  leasing  provision  will  be  of 


great  help  In  that  effort.  Agreement 
has  already  been  reached  for  the  pur- 
chase of  approximately  620  buses  and 
10  railway  cars  through  the  mecha- 
nism contained  In  the  new  tax  law. 

Many  other  transit  systems  are 
faced  with  similar  predicaments.  For 
years,  economic  and  political  pressure 
have  forced  the  operators  of  these  sys- 
tems to  hold  down  fares.  With  reve- 
nues not  growing  as  rapidly  as  ex- 
penses, management's  first  response 
was  to  reduce  reinvestment  in  capital, 
followed  by  less  consideration  given  to 
preventive  maintenance.  Systems 
throughout  the  United  States  are  real- 
izing the  shortsightedness  of  this  ap- 
proach and  the  impact  on  their  capital 
plants.  The  mass  transit  leasing  provi- 
sion is  an  element  In  the  rebuilding  of 
our  transit  systems  and  in  the  3-year 
life  of  this  measure  I  expect  to  see  the 
expansion  of  the  capital  improvement 
program  of  many  transit  systems.* 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Con  ABLE)  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  discuss  what  he  terms  "the 
so-called  leasing  provisions  of  the 
President's  business  tax  reforms  In  the 
1981  Tax  Act. "  From  what  I  have 
heard  and  read  In  recent  weeks.  It  is 
apparent  to  me  that  many  of  the 
Members  who  voted  for  passage  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  were  not 
aware  of  just  how  much  damage  this 
giant  revenue  writeoff  would  do  to  the 
Federal  budget.  So,  today's  discussion 
will  at  least  serve  a  useful  educational 
purpose. 

To  put  this  Issue  In  perspective,  we 
can  start  by  looking  at  a  news  capsule 
that  appeared  In  the  November  Issue 
of  Dun's  Business  Month.  That  maga- 
zine reported: 

The  Treasury  Department  now  estimates 
that  it  will  lose  about  $28.6  billion  in  reve- 
nues by  1986  due  to  tax  law  changes  that 
allow  firms  to  sell  unusable  tax  credits  and 
depreciation  write-offs  as  part  of  a  leasing 
deal. 

The  losses  start  off  small  ($2.7  billion  in 
1982)  but  are  expected  to  hit  $9.4  billion  by 
1986.  "At  that  point,  we  expect  it  to  level  off 
at  about  $10  billion  a  year."  says  a  Treasury 
official. 

However,  some  Administration  insiders 
are  concerned  that  the  drain  could  be  much 
greater.  •  •  • 

A  revenue  loss  that  is  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  $29  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  In 
fact,  it  represents  a  massive  hemor- 
rhage in  the  Treasury. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  rheto- 
ric about  reducing  the  deficit  and 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  These 
are  worthy  goals  and  I  am  as  anxious 
to  see  them  obtained  as  is  anyone  in 
this  House. 

However,  I  believe  we  are  kidding 
ourselves  If  we  think  the  way  to  go 
about  this  is  by  passing  legislation 
that  creates  revenue  losses  of  the  mag- 
nitude we  are  discussing.  The  large 
corporations  have  available  to  them 


an  endless  supply  of  clever  account- 
ants and  tax  lawyers,  and  they  are 
going  to  use  every  tax  loophole  and 
find  every  possible  way  to  avoid 
paying  taxes,  and  we  are  going  to  lose 
revenue  faster  than  the  Congress  can 
ever  hope  to  make  compensating  cuts 
in  Goverrynent  programs.  Unless  we 
move  to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
the  leasing  provision,  we  are  going  to 
fall  farther  and  farther  behind  in  our 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  lead  para- 
graphs from  a  story  that  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  25: 

The  controversial  section  of  last  summer's 
tax  bill  that  leU  corporations  sell  their 
excess  tax  breaks  was  promoted  as  a  help  to 
companies  whose  profits  and  tax  liabilities 
were  so  low  they  would  not  otherwise  bene- 
fit from  the  bill's  changes  in  the  tax  code. 

In  fact,  it  turns  out  to  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  highly  profitable  firms  as  well— so 
much  so  that  some  will  not  only  pay  noth- 
ing to  the  Treasury  in  taxes  but  will  actual- 
ly make  money  from  the  tax  code. 

Now.  I  started  out  by  noting  that  I 
am  troubled  by  the  leasing  provisions 
of  the  new  tax  law  because  it  aggra- 
vates the  imbalance  between  revenues 
and  expenditures  in  our  Federal 
budget.  I  should  say  that  my  concerns 
are  not  limited  to  that  point  alone.  An 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
November  15  points  out  several  other 
problems  in  the  leasing  provisions. 
Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  Post 
editorial: 

In  practice,  it's  just  a  paper  transaction  in 
which  a  company  gets  some  benefit  from  a 
tax  break  it  can't  claim  by  sharing  the 
break  with  a  more  profitable  company.  You 
could  call  it  "trickle  up." 

This  is  a  very  expensive  way  to  help  out 
losing  companies  simply  because  much— per- 
haps most— of  the  benefit  ends  up  in  the 
hands  of  companies  that  are  doing  just  fine. 
Because  the  market  in  tax  breaks  is  so  new, 
the  price  hasn't  settled  down  yet— and  it 
will  always  be  volatile.  But  from  what  is 
known  of  the  IBM-Ford  deal,  for  instance,  it 
looks  as  if  Ford- the  company  in  trouble— is 
getting  only  about  20  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
its  tax  breaks.  IBM  gets  the  rest. 


Many  companies  find  themselves  in  trou- 
ble because  of  shifting  circumstances  or 
their  own  mistakes.  Sometimes— but  not 
usually— a  case  can  be  made  that  the  public 
interest  would  be  served  by  propping  a  com- 
pany up  until  it  can  get  back  on  its  feet.  But 
that  case  should  be  thoroughly  examined  by 
Congress  before  a  decision  is  made  to  use 
taxpayer  money  to  subsidize  an  inefficient 
enterprise. 

You  could  conclude  from  all  this  that  the 
lease-a- tax-break  law  is  an  inefficient  way  to 
do  something  that  the  government 
shouldn't  be  doing  at  all.  And  you  would  be 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  may  be 
feeling  some  sense  of  relief,  because 
for  the  past  week  or  so  we  have  not 
seen  any  news  reports  about  any  new 
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multimillion  dollar  tax  lease  deals.  To 
them.  I  say  that  out  of  sight  should 
not  mean  out  of  mind. 

I  assure  you  that  we  have  seen  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  when  it  comes  to 
revenue  loss  from  this  tax  leasing 
scheme.  For  example,  a  quarter-page 
ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 30  was  directed  at  all  companies 
planning  to  pay  $100,000  or  more  in 
1981  Federal  taxes.  The  ad.  placed  by 
an  equipment  leasing  firm,  begins: 

If  your  company  still  plans  to  pay  taxes  in 
1981.  you  obviously  don't  luiow  enough 
about  the  new  tax  law. 

That  ad  is  just  a  sign  of  things  to 
come.  For  instance,  another  leasing 
firm  was  advertising  on  the  back  page 
of  Tuesdays  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Here's  how  they  sought  to  appeal  to 
today's  entrepreneurs: 

If  you  have  an  interest  In  exploring  how 
you  can  drastically  reduce  your  corporate 
income  tax  bill  with  virtually  no  risk  and 
very  little  capital,  please  call  or  drop  us  an 
informal  line  today! 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  Congress  to  abolish  corporate 
income  taxes,  then  we  ought  to  be 
honest  about  it  and  say  so.  But  if  we 
believe  that  corporations  should  pay 
income  taxes,  that  they  should  con- 
tribute something  toward  balancing 
the  Federal  budget,  then  we  must  do 
something  about  the  leasing  provison 
of  the  1981  Tax  Act. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Leach. 
has  proposed  repealing  the  new  tax 
leasing  provisions.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  good  idea.* 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
thank  the  indulgence  of  all  present. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ONGOING  TRAGEDY  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  DOUGHERTY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  ongoing  tragedy  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  Interview  with  John  Hume,  the 
leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  a 
member  of  the  European  Parliament. 
This  interview  was  conducted  on 
"Newsmaker— Sunday"  on  the  Cable 
Network  on  Sunday,  November  1. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  clearly  showing  the 


role  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  in  Northern  Ireland  as  it  relates 
to  the  IRA  that  appeared  in  the  Irish 
Times  of  Saturday,  November  14,  198L 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  ongoing 
tragedy,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  read  both  of  these  arti- 
cles, which  I  submit  for  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Newsmaker— Sttnday 

Air  date:  Sunday,  November  1,  1981,  10 
A.M.  and  9  P.M. 

Origination:  Washington,  D.C. 

Guest:  John  Hume,  Leader  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Labor  Party  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  Member  of  the  European  Par- 
liament. 

Correspondents:  Stuart  Loory,  Cable  News 
Networit;  Mary  McGrory,  The  Washington 
Post;  and  Raymond  Coffey,  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Producer:  Elissa  Free. 

Associated  producer:  Olivia  Sellers. 

SEGMENT  I 

Mr.  LooRY.  Welcome  again  to  News- 
maker—Sunday. Our  guest  today  is  John 
Hume.  Leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  and 
Labor  Party  in  Northern  Ireland  and  a 
member  of  the  European  Parliament.  In  the 
search  for  a  solution  to  the  continuing  tur- 
moil in  Northern  Ireland,  Mr.  Hume  is 
known  as  a  moderate. 

I'm  Stuart  Loory.  With  me  to  question 
Mr.  Hume  are  Mary  McGrory,  a  columnist 
for  The  Washington  Post  and  Raymond 
Coffey,  Chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hume,  welcome  to  you  to  News- 
maker—Sunday. 
Mr.  Hume.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  LooRY.  You've  written  that  Britain  re- 
luctantly exercises  sovereignty  over  North- 
em  Ireland,  and  that  Dublin  reluctantly 
claims  sovereignty.  That's  an  intriguing 
comment  and  to  me  it  indicates  that  you 
think  that  neither  power  has  a  real  strong 
interest  in  settling  the  problem.  Is  that  so, 
and  if  so,  why? 

Mr.  Hume.  No.  What  I'm  saying  is  that 
neither  power  has  a  real  interest  in  what's 
going  on.  Not  a  real  interest,  but  a  real  in- 
terest in  what's  going  on  at  the  present  time 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  continuing.  I  think 
that  it's  in  everybody's  interest  that  the 
present  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland  be  re- 
solved because  the  status  quo  is  something 
that  just  simply  cannot  be  lived  with. 

We  have  just  finished  a  decade  of  the 
worst  violence  in  the  history  of  Ireland 
Over  2000  people  have  lost  their  lives  in  a 
population  of  a  million-and-a-half,  which  is 
Northern  Ireland.  Over  20.000  people  have 
been  maimed  in  the  most  serious  way.  Over 
5000  bombs  have  gone  off.  Two  new  prisons 
have  been  built  and  a  third  one  is  under 
construction  being  filled  by  young  people 
from  both  sides  of  our  community  who've 
been  sucked  into  this.  And  I  think  the  great- 
est indictment  of  all:  Catholic  separated 
from  Protestant  in  Belfast,  on  the  streets  of 
Belfast  first,  by  a  line  of  British  soldiers 
which  has  been  replaced  successfully— suc- 
cessively by  a  corrugated  iron  barricade,  and 
now  by  a  brick  wall  which  has  been  built. 
And  I  think  that's  an  indictment,  not  just  of 
the  Irish  Government  and  of  the  British 
Government,  but  of  all  of  those  and  all  of 
the  parties  to  the  conflict.  And  a  challenge 
to  everybody  in  the  conflict  situation  to  re- 
examine our  traditional  approaches  to  a  so- 
lution. Because  if  our  traditional  approach- 


es to  a  solution  have  led  us  to  the  situation 
where  our  people  are  separated  by  an  actual 
brick  wall,  then  I  think  it's  time  that  we 
were  engaged  on  new  approaches  on  all 
sides. 

Mr.  Loory.  How  would  you  characterize 
the  traditional  approaches  and  how  should 
those  approaches  be  changed? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  if  I  could  take  the  differ- 
ent parties  to  the  conflict.  If  you  take  the 
British  position.  And  the  British  have  tradi- 
tionally represented  themselves  as  the  har- 
assed arbiters  between  the  warring  factions 
in  Ireland.  Whereas  in  fact,  they're,  of 
course,  they're  no  such  thing.  They  are  ac- 
tually governing  Northern  Ireland  and  have 
major  responsibility  for  governing  it.  And 
the  basic  British  position  towards  Ireland 
since  1920,  when  the  last  settlement  was  put 
into  operation,  was  to  guarantee  that 
Northern  Ireland  would  remain  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  long  as  the  majority  so 
wished. 

Now  I  would  suggest  as  a  basis  of  policy  it 
hasn't  proved  particularly  successful.  It 
hasn't  produced  peace.  It  hasn't  produced 
stability.  And  that  to  me  is  a  pretty  self-evi- 
dent statement.  And  therefore,  I  think  it's 
time  there  was  a  change  in  that  policy,  and 
I  would  like  to  go  into  that  in  more  detail. 
If  we  look  at  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  its  traditional  ap- 
proach. It  has  down  the  years  in  Irish  histo- 
ry sought,  and  I  think  right  so,  to  maintain 
its  difference  and  its  distinctiveness  within 
Ireland,  because  I  think  Ireland  Is  richer  for 
difference,  like  any  other  country.  But  trag- 
ically, I  think  that  the  methods  used  by  the 
Protestant  population,  or  their  political 
leadership  rather  for  maintaining  that  dif- 
ference have  been  to  hold  all  power  in  their 
own  hands.  An  exclusive  as-to-ourselves- 
alone  approach. 

I  think  that  inherent  in  that  type  of  ap- 
proach is  expressed  in  their  political  slogans 
of  "No  Surrender"  and  "Not  an  Inch"  is,  in 
fact,  violence.  Because  if  you  have  a  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  excluding  a  substantial 
section  of  the  people  from  any  say  in  their 
own  future,  than  that's  inherently  violent. 
And  of  course,  the  Northern  Ireland  State, 
which  was  based  on  that  concept,  was  based 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  minority— 
an  exclusion  expressed  by  discrimination 
and  voting  rights,  and  housing,  and  jobs— 
ultimately  leading  to  the  development  of 
the  civil  rights  movement,  to  the  repression 
of  that  movement,  and  to  the  emergence  of 
a  violent  reaction  to  that,  and  then  a  violent 
reaction  from  the  Protestant  side,  which 
has  left  us  the  present  mess.  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  need  for  re-appraisal  by  the 
Protestant  population  as  well. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  and  Indeed  the  nationalist  united 
Ireland  tradition.  I  think  It's  not  unfair  to 
say  that  down  the  years  the  parties  that 
have  stood  In  favor  of  Irish  unity  have 
failed  to  spell  out  In  any  detail  what  they 
are  talking  about  whenever  they're  talking 
about  Irish  unity.  And  therefore,  this  allows 
the  word  unity  to  be  misrepresented  as  con- 
quest of  Protestants  by  Catholics;  as  the 
subserving  of  the  Protestant  population  Into 
a  Catholic  sUte.  And  I  think  It's  essential 
that  it  be  spelled  out  In  some  detail  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  Irish 
unity.  That  we  are  in  fact  talking  about  a 
new  Ireland,  which  is  built  by  Protestant 
and  Catholic  working  together,  In  which 
there's  positive  protections  for  each  section 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  a  positive  role  for 
each  section  of  the  Irish  people. 
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And  I  would  suggest  also  that  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  nationalist  united  Ireland 
tradition  in  Its  more  extreme  form.  It  has 
been  thought  patriotic  and  right  not  only  to 
die  for  that  idea,  but  to  kill  for  It  as  well. 
And  I  would  suggest  that  that's  been  a 
hopelessly  mistaken  approach.  Because  any 
divided  society.  If  you  use  violence  or  death 
as  a  weapon.  It's  a  contradiction  In  terms  to 
suggest  that  you  can  unite  a  people  by  dis- 
membering them.  What  you  do  in  a  divided 
society  when  you  use  violence,  no  matter 
how  emotional  your  justification  for  It,  you 
actually  deepen  the  division  because  vio- 
lence breeds  that.  We  have  seen  that  exam- 
ple In  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Provisional  I.R.A.  escalate  their  cam- 
paign of  violence.  The  Protestant  U.D.A.  go 
out  and  In  retaliation  murder  innocent 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Loory.  If  I  could  just  ask  you  quickly 
to  get  on  to  how  you  would 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes.  How  I  get  all  three— All 
these,  yes.  First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the 
government  of  power  there,  the  British 
Government,  would  change  Its  entire  policy 
towards  Ireland.  Declare  itself  to  be  In  favor 
of  bringing  the  people  of  Ireland  together  In 
unity,  and  above  all,  in  agreement.  That, 
the  objective  of  their  policy.  That's  what 
they've  got  to  work  towards.  That  the  other 
parties  would  then  engage,  for  the  first 
time.  In  a  genuine  dialogue  to  bring  about 
the  agreed  Ireland. 

Because  after  all.  In  Ireland  we  haven't 
been  accustomed  to  talking  to  one  another: 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  talking  at  one 
another.  And  therefore,  I  believe  that  that 
framework  of  dialogue  can  only  be  created 
when  the  British  abandon  their  guarantee 
of  the  Union  to  the  Unionist  population  of 
the  North,  and  create  a  new  framework  of 
dialogue  within  the  Island  of  Ireland  leading 
to  ultimate  agreement  and  unity  within  the 
Isltind. 

Mr.  Coffey.  Well,  Mr.  Hume,  you've 
spoken  about  the  death  and  the  murder  and 
the  mayhem  and  so  on  for  the  past  decade, 
and  suggesting  that  that  means  that  it's 
time  to  get  on  with  it.  But  it's  been  going  on 
for  800  years.  Why  would  the  last  ten  years 
tend  to  change  the  British  anymore  than 
the  previous  790? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
"Irish  Problem"  has  been  an  age  old  prob- 
lem. The  last  ten  years  are  significant  in 
that  they  are  the  worst  decade  of  violence 
In  the  history  of  Ireland.  And  they're  the 
decade  that  has  pointed  up  the  essential  di- 
vision In  the  Irish  people.  And  I  think  that 
we're  now  living  In  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  Century,  and  I  think  that  Ireland 
which  is  part  of  the  Western  world,  I  think 
the  very  existence  of  a  problem  such  as  we 
have  in  Ireland  is  an  affront  to  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  the  Western  world.  It's 
an  affront  to  the  European  community  of 
which  Ireland  is  a  member.  A  conununity 
that  was  built  to  end  conflict.  A  community 
that  twice  in  this  century  have  slaughtered 
one  another  by  the  millions  In  a  savagery 
that  we've  never  seen  In  Ireland  In  two 
world  wars  yet  has  the  vision  and  leadership 
to  build  a  European  conmiunity  of  250  mil- 
lion people,  of  Germans  and  French,  of  an- 
cient foes. 

Yet  here,  in  the  middle  of  them.  Is  the  age 
old  conflict  that  there  doesn't  appear  to  be 
the  will  to  resolve.  I  think  that's  Intolerable 
In  the  second  half  of  the  20th  Century.  And 
I  think  It's  particularly  intolerable  because 
Ireland  is  not  a  strategic  point  In  terms  of 
the  superpowers.  But  it  is  an  International 
issue  in  the  sense  that  Irish  people  populate 


many  countries  of  the  world,  and  In  particu- 
lar this  country  where  there  are  25  million 
people  of  Irish  descent.  I  think  that  makes 
it  an  issue  of  concern  to  many  countries. 
And  I  think  It  makes  the  present  point  of 
time  an  urgent  time. 

I  also  think  that  there  are  signs  in  the 
wind  that  this  is  a  time  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Loory.  Okay.  We  have  to  take  time 
out  now.  We'll  be  right  back. 

SEGMENT  II 

Mr.  Loory.  We're  back  on  Newsmaker- 
Sunday.  Our  guest  is  John  Hume.  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Democratic  and  Labor  Party  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Ray  Coffey? 

Mr.  Coffey.  Well.  Mr.  Hume,  as  you  said, 
Britain  and  the  British  Government  are 
running  Northern  Ireland.  And  what  reason 
do  you  have  to  feel  or  think  or  be  hopeful 
that  they're  prepared  to  change  their  ap- 
proach, which  until  now  is  by  law  and  by 
party  policy  to  preserve  the  status  quo  so 
long  as  the  Protestant  majority  wants  the 
status  quo  preserved? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all  that 
it's  clear  to  everybody  that  the  status  quo 
isn't  a  very  acceptable  situation,  with  the  vi- 
olence, the  destruction,  the  political  insta- 
bility, the  economic  situation.  I  think  that 
in  the  present— that  that  has  had  an  Impact 
on  British  public  opinion.  Because  for  quite 
sometime  now  it  has  been  quite  clear  that 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  British  public  opin- 
ion towards  Ireland  for  a  change  of  British 
policy.  I  think  that  Is  now  reflected  In  the 
British  political  establishment  with  the 
recent  declaration  of  a  new  platform  by  the 
British  Labor  Party  In  favor  of  Irish  unity. 
With  the  emergence  of  a  new  political  force 
in  Britain,  the  Social  Democratic  and  Liber- 
al Alliance,  which  is  also  taking  a  much 
more  radical  view  of  Ireland  through  the 
statements  of  Its  leaders. 

Now  the  British  have  always  approached 
Ireland  in  a  party  sense  from  a  concensus 
approach.  Now  the  shift  of  concensus  by 
the— the  shift  by  the  British  Labor  Party 
and  the  Social  Democrats  has  meant  that 
the  center  of  the  concensus  has  shifted. 
There  Is  a  new  Secretary  of  State  appointed 
by  the  British  Government.  I  would  assume 
that  such  a  senior  figure  has  been  appoint- 
ed that  he's  been  appointed  with  a  mandate 
to  get  a  solution. 

All  those  factors,  allied  to  the  fact  that 
there  Is  to  be  shortly  a  meeting  between  the 
British  and  Irish  Prime  Ministers,  the  very 
fact  of  that  meeting  is  a  shift  of  the  British 
position  in  that  it's  a  clear  acceptance  that 
the  problem  Is  no  longer  an  Internal  British 
problem,  that  it  involves  the  Irish  people  In 
a  major  way.  I  think  these  are  all  positive 
factors  which  create  an  opportunity  provid- 
ed the  opportunity  Is  taken. 

Mr.  Coffey.  Well,  would  you  think  that 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  who  Is  the  Prime  Minister- 
You've  been  describing  the  outs,  the  Labor 
Party  and  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Liberals.  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  in.  And  do  you 
detect  any  shift  or  wlUlngness  to  shift  on 
her  part? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  detect  first  of  all— First 
of  all,  the  two  Irish  Prime  Ministers  met 
last  December  and  said  in  a  communique 
that  they  were  going  to.  as  part  of  a  process 
to  solve  the  "Irish  Problem"'  examine  the 
totality  of  the  relationships  between  the 
two  Irelands,  and  see  what  institutional  ex- 
pression might  be  given  to  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  Britain  and  Ireland.  That 
was  a  very  significant  statement  because  it 
meant  that  for  the  first  time  Britain  had 
recognized:  Number  one.  that  the  "Irish 
Problem'    wasn't  simply  only  a  matter  of 


Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. That  it  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  whole  island  of  Ireland  and  re- 
lationships between  North  and  South,  and 
it's  also  a  matter  which  concerns  relation- 
ships between  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Now  the  summit  meeting  which  is  taking 
place  in  early  November  is  the  second  stage 
of  that.  When  the  first  stage  was  a  state- 
ment of  intent,  if  you  like,  of  what  they 
were  going  to  look  at.  The  second  stage  wUl 
be  to  see  what  has  come  out  of  their  studies 
of  this.  And  we  are  hopeful  that  this  will 
begin  the  first  steps  towards  a  solution. 

I  don't  believe,  by  the  way,  that  there's  an 
instant  solution  to  the  "Irish  Problem.""  I 
believe  that  there's  a  process  that  can  lead 
to  it.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  present 
climate  where  there's  a  will  for  political 
change,  that  that  process  wiU  be  begun. 

Mr.  LooRY.  Now  if  Im  not  mistaken.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  at  one  point  said  that  she's  going 
to  impose  a  solution  on  Northern  Ireland. 
Can  she  do  that? 

Mr.  Hume.  I  don"t  think  you  can  impose  a 
solution  on  any  society.  I  think  that  the  es- 
sence of  law  and  order  In  any  society,  the  es- 
sence of  political  stability  is  consensus  in 
that  society  Itself  about  the  Institutions  of 
the  state.  So  the  search  for  a  solution  must 
mean  the  search  for  agreement  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  proper  role  for  Britain  Is  to  promote 
that  agreement,  leading  to  real  unity— not 
conquest.  Real  unity  in  Ireland  means 
agreement  between  Protestant.  Catholic 
and  the  center.  It  means  the  creation  of  an 
Ireland  In  which  everybody  has  a  positive 
role  and  positive  protections. 

Mr.  Loory.  What  would  happen  if.  you 
know,  some  people  want  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  British  were  just  to  evaciiate  all 
their  troops  and  get  out  altogether? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  the  British  are  part  of 
the  problem.  They  must  also  be  part  of  the 
solution.  And  their  presence  Is  part  of  the 
problem.  But  there's  two  elements  in  the 
"Irish  Problem."  One  is  the  British  presence 
and  the  need  for  It  to  end.  The  other  Is  the 
relationship  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant in  Ireland. 

So  the  ending  of  the  British  presence 
must  take  account  of  the  need  to  leave 
behind  an  agreed  situation  between  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  within  Ireland.  And  it's 
for  that  reason  that  one  must  approach  the 
whole  question  of  the  British  presence  with 
a  view  to  having  Britain  use  her  influence, 
which  is  not  inconsiderable,  to  promote  that 
coming  together  and  then  to  disengage, 
rather  than  to  just  simply  pull  out  and 
leave  us  to  it.  Because  if  Britain  just  pulls 
out  and  leaves  the  Irish  people  to  it  with 
nothing  left  in  its  place,  then  in  a  vacuum 
like  that  you  will  simply  have  everybody 
seeking  their  own  security.  You  will  be 
moving  into  a  Cyprus-type  situation  or  a 
Lebanese-type  situation.  I  don't  think  that 
responsible  political  leadership  can  risk  that 
approach.  I  think  the  approach  which  I'm 
suggesting,  which  is  a  political  approach, 
and  which  the  Irish  Government  is  also  sug- 
gesting, that  in  fact  Britain  adopt  as  a 
policy.  And  In  pursuit  of  that  policy  of 
bringing  people  together  uses  ali  her  influ- 
ence to  persuade  people  that  this  is  the 
right  direction. 

That  means  that  it  will  take  time.  But  it 
avoids  the  serious  risks  of  leaving  a  perma- 
nently divided  Ireland  in  its  wake. 

Mr.  LooRY.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  known  to  do  things  like  that. 
They  did  it  in  India  and  also  in  Palestine 
after  World  War  II.  Is  there  any  concern 
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that  they  would  do  that  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  leave  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  to 
their  ow-n  devices? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  think  one  of  the  guar- 
antees against  that  of  course  would  l)e  the 
closeness  of  Northern  Ireland  and  of  Ire- 
land to  Britain,  and  of  the  existence  within 
Britain  itself  of  substantial  Irish  population 
in  many  of  the  main  British  cities.  And  if  a 
very  serious  situation  broke  out  in  Ireland 
of  really  outright  conflict  within  between 
the  different  communities,  then  there 
would  be  serious  danger  that  it  would  trans- 
fer to  British  cities.  So  Britain  has  a  defi- 
nite interest— not  an  interest  in  remaining 
in  Ireland,  but  an  interest  in  seeing  a  peace- 
ful and  stable  Ireland  beside  her. 

Ms.  McGrory.  Do  you  think  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  Provisional  I.R.A.  and 
the  ghastly  things  they've  been  doing  and 
the  agitation  they've  caused,  is  there  a  real 
impulse  for  unity  within  either  community? 
Just  a  self-starting— I  mean  is  it  possible  to 
think  that  if  the  I.R.A.  would  stop  that  you 
would  just  sort  of  roll  along  the  way  you 
went  before  the  last  decade  began  with  all 
the  violence? 

Mr.  HtxME.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all  that 
the  campaign  of  violence  by  the  Provisional 
I.RJ^.  has  set  unity  back.  Because,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  don't  think  you  can  unite  a  people 
by  violence.  You  can't.  We  have  a  deeply  di- 
vided society  in  Ireland.  You  can't  bring 
about  their  unity  either  by  conquest  or  by 
violence,  only  by  agreement. 

Ms.  McGrory.  Yes.  But  I'm  asking  do 
they  want  it?  Do  they  want  it?  Do  the 
people  of  the  North  want  it? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  you  see 

Ms.  McGrory.  I  mean  how  high  a  priori- 
ty  

Mr.  Hume.  A  priority.  Oh.  No.  You  see 
there  is  a  very  deepseated  opposition  to 
Irish  unity  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant 
population. 

Ms.  McGrory.  Do  the  Catholics  feel 
strongly  in  favor  of  it?  Is  it  something  they 
actively  desire? 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes.  There's  a  very  deepseated 
feeling  in  the  Catholic  community  through- 
out Ireland  in  favor  of  ultimate  Irish  unity. 
But  there  is  also  a  realization  that  it's  not 
something  that  can  be  achieved  overnight. 
There  is  a  realization  that  there  is  a  deep 
opposition  to  unity  by  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation and  that  it  can  only  largely  be 
achieved  by  persuasion.  But  we  believe  that 
the  British  should  join  the  ranks  of  the  per- 
suaders. And  that  is  the  essential  point  that 
I  am  making. 

I  think  that  there  isn't  any  doubt  of— The 
point  you're  making  is  that  there  is  a  very 
powerful  opposition  on  the  Unionist— that  is 
the  union  with  Britain  people,  the  Protes- 
tant side  in  Northern  Ireland,  against  Irish 
unity.  And  I  mean  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
obstacle.  It  was  the  opting  out  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  population  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  the  underwriting  of  that 
opting  out  by  Britain  that  left  us  with  a  di- 
vided Ireland. 

Mr.  Loory.  Okay.  Once  again,  we  have  to 
take  a  break.  We'll  be  right  back. 
segment  III 
Mr.  Loory.  This  is  the  midpoint  of  News- 
maker—Sunday. Our  guest  is  John  Hume, 
chairman,  or  leader,  I  should  say  of  the 
Social  Democratic  and  Labor  Party  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  a  member  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament.  I'm  Stuart  Loory.  With 
me  to  question  him  are  Mary  McGrory  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Raymond  Coffey 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Following  up  on  Mary's  question  of  the 
last  segment,  there  are  some  who  believe 


that  what  the  recent  hunger  strikes  show  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  that  many  more  Catho- 
lics than  had  been  supposed  before  actually 
l>elieve  in  a  violent  solution,  or  an  attempt- 
ed violent  solution  to  the  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Hume.  No,  I  don't  accept  that  at  all.  I 
think  there  was  a  much  wider  support,  not 
support  for  the  hunger  strike,  but  sympathy 
with  the  hunger  strikers  than  there  would 
be  with  the  methods  of  the  Provisional  IRA. 
And  that  is  perfectly  understandable  in  the 
circumstances  in  that  most  people  on  the 
Catholic  side  of  the  argument  in  Northern 
Ireland  would  regard  young  people  who  are 
in  prison  in  Northern  Ireland,  there's  a  sub- 
stantial number— we've  had  two  new  prisons 
built  in  ten  years  and  a  third  under  con- 
struction—young people  from  both  sides  of 
the  community  as  the  victims  of  an  age-old 
political  problem  that  successive  govern- 
ments and  politicians  have  failed  to  solve. 
And  therefore  there  is  a  sympathy  with 
young  people  which  does  not  constitute  sup- 
port foi  violence. 

Secondly,  In  the  difficult  areas,  the  areas, 
the  troubled  areas  of  Northern  Ireland- 
there's  only  parts  of  Northern  Ireland 
where  the  violence  is  endemic  and  periodic- 
most  people,  and  I  live  in  one  of  them,  most 
parents  spend  there  time,  and  they're  areas 
of  high  unemployment  as  well,  spend  their 
time  trying  to  keep  their  sons  out  of  joining 
the  violent  organizations.  And  when  some  of 
their  neighbor's  sons  get  involved,  the  basic 
attitude  is  there  but  for  the  grace  of  God 
goes  my  son. 

So  when  you  have  a  situation  like  the 
present  situation  where  young  people  are 
not  only  suffering,  but  actively  dying,  then 
there  is  a  well  of  sympathy  that  grows  up. 
But  that  is  not  to  be  confused  with  support 
for  the  physical  force  organizations,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  successive  elections  in  North- 
em  Ireland  have  demonstrated  that  the 
people  want  the  political  road  rather  than 
the  violent  road. 

Mr.  Coffey.  Well,  Mr.  Hume,  the  other 
side  of  that,  though,  is  people  may  want  to 
keep  their  own  sons  out  of  all  of  that,  but 
you  were  speaking  earlier  al>out  the  support 
in  Britain  for  the  status  quo  and  the  Protes- 
tant dominance,  and  so  on,  eroding,  and  the 
consensus  shifting  toward  a  settlement  and 
so  on. 

What,  except  for  the  violence,  which  one 
doesn't  want  to  condone  or  endorse,  but 
isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  ten  years  of  violence 
you  spoke  of  have  very  principally  and 
largely  contributed  to  the  change  of  opinion 
in  Britain?  Aren't  they  just  fed  up  with  the 
place  now? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  think  there's  a  great 
degree  of  that  in  Britain  at  ordinary  grass 
rooU  levels,  with  people  being  fed  up.  I 
think  that's  one  effect  of  the  campaign  of 
violence.  I  think  another  effect  of  the  cam- 
paign of  violence,  of  course,  has  been  to  in- 
tensify Protestant  opposition  to  any  form  of 
Eire  unity.  As  I  said  earlier  there  are  two  as- 
pects to  the  "Irish  Problem."  One  is  the 
British  presence;  the  other  is  relations  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic. 

Now,  if  you  can  make  the  British  presence 
weaken,  because  they're  totally  fed  up,  and 
do  not  take  account  of  the  need  to  get 
agreement  with  the  Protestant  community, 
then  you  make  the  problem  worse  and  not 
l)etter.  But  running  alongside  the  campaign 
of  violence  for  the  last  ten  years,  there  has 
been  also  of  course  a  political  argument 
going  on.  both  within  Ireland  and  within 
Britain,  and  people  like  ourselves  have  given 
the  political   leadership  throughout  those 


years,  in  very  difficult  circumstances, 
against  violence,  and  have  argued  constant- 
ly in  the  British  media  with  British  politi- 
cians, and  in  Ireland,  and  with  Irish  govern- 
ments for  a  new  approach  to  a  solution. 

And  it's  that  framework  that  we  have 
Ijeen  arguing  that  now  appears  to  l)e  emerg- 
ing. 

Mr.  Coffey.  Well,  my  point  was.  I  mean, 
however    one    might    disapprove,    and    so 

on. 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coffey  [continuing].  It  does  seem  In 
terms  of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire 
that  they  do  require  a  pretty  severe  knock 
on  the  head  to  get  the  message.  I  mean,  we 
didn't  have  an  independent  Kenya  until  we 
had  the  Mau  Mau.  I  mean,  you  know,  one 
hates  to  say  it,  but  it  seems  to  be  that  vio- 
lence has  produced  a  result. 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  think  that  analogies 
can  be  dangerous  in  the  sense  that  when 
you  look  at  the  balance  of  population  In  a 
place  like  Kenya,  or  indeed  In  a  place  like 
Algeria  or  Rhodesia,  the  people  who  wanted 
to  retain  their  empire  or  their  imperial  links 
were  quite  a  minor  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

I  think  If  you're  going  to  talk  about  Ire- 
land, the  Cyprus,  or  indeed  the  Lebanese 
situation  Is  much  closer,  because  there  Is  a 
more  evenly  divided  balance  of  population 
there.  And  that's  what  makes  the  "Irish 
Problem"  so  difficult.  A  quarter  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland  is  Protestant  and  wants 
to  reUln  a  link  with  Britain.  That's  what 
makes  It  much  more  difficult  to  solve.  It's 
not  a  tiny  minority.  A  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation have  the  ability  to  make  a  country 
ungovernable  unless  they  are  properly  ac- 
commodated In  that  country,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  that  part  of  the  weakness  of  Irish 
nationalism  In  the  past  is  that  they  have 
not  put  forward  a  vision  of  Ireland  that 
properly  accommodates  the  Protestant  tra- 
dition and  gives  it  a  proper  role. 

They  have  simply  presented  Irish  unity  as 
the  South  of  Ireland  taking  over  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Loory.  Well.  If  you  would  spin  that 
out  a  little  but.  what  can  be  done  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  Protestant  tradition?  What 
should  be  done? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  think  we  have  to  make 
it  very  clear,  all  those  who  want  to  see  an 
agreed  Ireland,  that  the  sort  of  Ireland  that 
we're  talking  about  Is  an  Ireland  which  is 
pluralist,  Is  an  Ireland  which  has  got  diver- 
sity and  which  values  diversity.  It's  not  an 
Ireland  where  we're  seeking  to  conform  to 
one  point  of  view.  And  Ireland  In  which  the 
different  traditions,  the  different  religious 
beliefs  and  the  different  beliefs  of  all  de- 
scriptions are,  in  fact,  adequately  protected 
In  the  constitution,  and  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate and  positive  role  and  share  of  power 
for  the  different  definable  sections  of  the 
Irish  people. 

I  think  there's  a  need  to  spell  that  out 
There  Is  a  need  for  the  British  government 
to  support  that.  But  I  have  to  say  all  along 
we  do  face  the  serious  problem  of  Intense 
opposition,  even  to  that  approach  from  the 
Protestant  population  In  Northern  Ireland. 

Ms.  McGrory.  Garrett  Fitzgerald,  the 
new  President  of  Ireland.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ireland,  who  is  the  son  of  a  Northern 
Protestant  mother  and  a  Southem  Irish 
father,  and  who's,  you  know,  the  problem  is 
in  his  blood,  so  to  speak,  and  he's  a  very 
mild  and.  as  far  as  I  can  see,  very  gentle 
soul,  who  really  has  a  vision  of  a  united  Ire- 
land, and  he  made  a  very  bold  step  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  The  British  periodical.  The 
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Economist,  said  it  was  wildly  daring.  He  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  Northern  Ireland,  and 
he  said,  in  effect,  I  know  how  you  feel.  If  I 
were  you,  I  would  not  be  attracted  to  join- 
ing a  state  where  I  would  not  have  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  which  my  religion  grants 
me,  and  he  hinted,  at  least,  that  the  Irish 
would  have  to  make  some  constitutional 
changes  to  accommodate  them.  That's  the 
greatest  progress  that,  from  this  distance,  it 
seems  has  been  made.  He  actually  said  it. 

The  previous  prime  minister,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Houghey  said  you  should  not 
make  that  offer,  it  should  be  a  subject  for 
negotiation,  a  bargaining  chip.  And  I  think 
Garrett  P^tzgerald  figured  they'd  never  get 
to  the  table  unless  some  overture  were 
made.  And  so  he  made  it,  and  apparently 
the  Protestants  were,  considering  where 
they  come  from,  mildly  receptive. 

Mr.  Hume.  Yes.  there  was  a— essentially 
Dr.  Fitzgerald  has  launched  a  debate  in  Ire- 
land on  constitutional  change  with  a  view  to 
trying  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  The  posi- 
tion up  till  now  has  always  been,  that  the 
government  of  the  Republic  has  said,  that 
in  any  negotiations  that  would  lead  to  a  new 
Ireland,  their  constitution  would  be  on  the 
table  for  discussion  and  that  they  would  be 
quite  willing  to  change  it  as  part  of  the 
package  of  an  agreement  that  would  bring 
about  a  new  Ireland. 

The  difference  in  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  ap- 
proach is  that  he  is  trying  to  break  the 
deadlock  by  making  the  offer  in  advance, 
and  of  course  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
initiative  will  depend  on  the  response  of  the 
British  to  him  when  he  meets  the 

Ms.  McGroky.  The  British  or  the  Ulster- 
men? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  he  needs  the  response 
from  both,  because  we  have  to  keep  remem- 
bering that  there  is  two  elements  in  this 
problem,  as  I've  said  all  along,  both  the 
British  presence  and  the  problem  in  North- 
em  Ireland  itself. 

Mr.  Loory.  Excuse  me.  Mary.  Once  again 
we  have  to  take  a  break.  We'll  have  to 
follow  it  up 

Ms.  McGrory.  Okay. 

SEGMENT  IV 

Mr.  Loory.  Welcome  back  to  News- 
maker—Sunday, with  John  Hume,  leader  of 
the  Socialist  Democrat  and  Labor  Party  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mary  McGrory? 

Ms.  McGrory.  I  would  be  very  interested 
to  know  if  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ian  Paisley  has 
made  any  response  to  Dr.  Fitzgerald's  over- 
ture. I  went  to  the  Reverend  Paisley's 
church  in  Belfast  In  May  and  he  gave  a 
sermon  that  was  absolutely  hair-raising 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  British  left 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  to  have  it 
out,  and  he  was  recalling  old  slaughters  and 
massacres  and  babies  burned  alive  and 
boiled  in  oil  and  beheadings— 45  minutes  of 
terrible  demagoguery.  I  thought,  and  if 
there's  much  of  that,  the  population  is 
stirred  up  so  much,  that  their  minds  are  so 
clogged  with  all  this  hatred  and  fear,  how 
could  they,  how  could  they  believe  what  Dr. 
Fitzgerald  said?  Is  there  anybody  on  their 
side  who  will  say  oh.  look,  let's  stop  it.  It's 
gone  on  long  enough.  Let's  work  it  out. 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  think  that  there's  a 
very  powerful  element  of  support  for  that 
sort  of  demagoguery  that  you  describe  be- 
cause it  has  often  been  proven  electorally 
that  Mr.  Paisley  has  considerable  support 
inside  the  Protestant  community  In  North- 
em  Ireland.  His  response  to  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
was,  broadly  speaking,  that  changing  the 
constitution  of  the  South  of  Ireland  is  your 


own  business  and  is  none  of  our  interest. 
That's  his  basic  response  to  it. 

But  I  believe,  you  see,  that  you're  touch- 
ing here  on  a  very  important  issue,  that, 
and  I  come  back  again  to  what  I  said  at  the 
beginning  about  the  basis  of  British  policy. 
You  see.  Northern  Ireland  is  a  very  artificial 
creation.  It  never  existed  before  1920.  and  it 
existed  because  the  Protestant  population 
in  Northem  Ireland,  who  largely  reside  in 
the  North,  resisted  the  way  and  the  vote  of 
the  Irish  people  at  the  start  of  this  century, 
and  of  the  British  people,  for  an  independ- 
ent Ireland. 

There  was  a  threat  from  the  Protestant 
population  of  violence  against  this.  So  Brit- 
ain's response  was  to  create  a  Protestant  en- 
clave in  the  North  with  a  deliberate  majori- 
ty, a  two  to  one  majority,  and  then  say  to 
that  majority,  which  was  an  artificially  cre- 
ated one.  you  can  stay  with  us  as  long  as 
you  like.  Now.  that  was  implicitly  saying  to 
them  you  must  maintain  sectarian  solidari- 
ty, and  sectarianism  has  therefore  been  the 
motive  force  of  politics  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land ever  since.  And  that  is  also  the  reason 
why  when  that,  when  pressure  goes  on  that 
majority,  it's  the  loudest  voices,  the  most 
defensive  voices  that  come  to  the  fore,  the 
"no  surrender",  the  "not  an  inch",  the  man 
who  can  shout  that  the  loudest. 

The  only  way  I  believe  you  can  change 
that  is  if  you  change  the  context,  and  say  to 
the  people  of  Northem  Ireland,  if  the  Brit- 
ish government  said  look,  our  policy  of 
guaranteeing  your  position  has  failed,  clear- 
ly failed.  We're  now  going  to  change,  and  we 
want  you  to  negotiate  your  own  future  to- 
gether, both  parts  of  Ireland,  and  we  will 
help  you  to  do  so.  And  that  is  the  way  that 
you  undermine  this  sort  of  demagoguery 
vhich  relies  on  sectarianism,  and  sectarian 
fear  for  its  very  power. 

Ms.  McGrory.  What  have  you  learned 
since  the  last  time  you  tried  it.  You  remem- 
ber you  had  the  power  sharing.  This  was 
the  political  solution,  the  Sunningdale  Con- 
ference and  all  the  rest,  and  it  looked  as  if  it 
might  work,  and  the  Protestants  called  a 
general  strike. 

Now,  have  they  changed  that  much  in 
the— it's  more  than  ten  years  now  since  that 
was  tried. 

Mr.  Coffey.  1974,  yes. 

Mr.  Hume.  1974.  Yes.  Well,  of  course  I  re- 
garded that  as  one  of  the  best  agreements 
that  took  place  in  Ireland,  where  both  sides 
agreed  to  work  together  within  Northem 
Ireland,  both  parts  of  Ireland  agreed  to 
work  together.  And  I  saw  that  as  a  means  of 
agreement  evolving.  The  extremist  Protes- 
tant side  moved  against  it  and  the  British 
government  stood  aside,  and  those  two  fac- 
tors brought  it  down.  Those  elements  are 
still  there.  I  don't  think  we  can  ignore  the 
fact  that  they're  still  there.  What  I  think  is 
required  is  a  determined  and  united  ap- 
proach by  all  the  elements,  particularly  the 
British  government,  who  believe  In  a  ration- 
al and  reasonable  settlement  that  is  fair  to 
all  the  different  sections. 

Mr.  Coffey.  Mr.  Hume,  I'd  like  to  switch 
the  ground  here  for  a  minute.  Irish  politics 
can  be  pretty  exotic,  but  so  can  ours.  As 
Stuart  said  you  are  counted  a  moderate  In 
the  Irish  question,  and  on  your  side  in  our 
politics  you  have  some  very  heavy  hitters 
among  our  Irish-American  politicians.  Ken- 
nedy. Tip  O'Neill.  Tom  Foley.  Moynihan. 
Carey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of  more 
militant,  if  I  can  say  so,  Irish-Americans 
seem  to  find  something  of  a  hero  in  Con- 
gressman Biaggi  of  New  York,  whose  con- 
nection with  Ireland  is  certainly  more 
remote  than  Tip  O'Neill's. 


How  can  you  or  how  do  you  explain  why 
Irish-Americans  would  listen  to  or  look  to 
Mario  Biaggi  rather  than  Tip  O'Neill,  and 
to  what  extent  is  Biaggi  and  the  Irish-Amer- 
icans who  would  listen  to  him,  to  what 
extent  are  they  a  problem  for  you  and  the 
moderates  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  HtmE.  Well,  in  the  first  place.  I  don't 
think  that  Irish-Americans  do  listen  to  him 
Instead  of  ptople  like  Tip  O'Neill  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  on  the  Irish  issue.  I  think  a  mi- 
nority of  Irish-Americans  listen  to  him.  I 
think  the  vast  mass  of  Irish-Americans,  and 
there's  25  million  of  them  in  this  country, 
follow  the  constructive  and  positive  leader- 
ship of  the  political  figures  that  you've  just 
mentioned.  Because  what  they  have  done, 
what  people  like  Tip  O'Neill  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Moynihan  and  Gov- 
ernor Carey,  what  they  have  done  is  they 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  Inform  them- 
selves fully  of  the  issues  in  the  grind.  Tip 
O'Neill  has  visited  Northem  Ireland.  Hugh 
Carey  has  visited  Northem  Ireland.  Senator 
Moynihan  has  visited  Northem  Ireland,  and 
has  kept  constant  touch.  They  know  the 
issues.  They  are  not— they  know  that  it's 
not  a  simplistic  issue.  They  don't  deal  with 
it  In  simplistic  terms,  but  there  is  in  the 
United  States— the  further  away  one  gets 
from  Ireland,  the  more  Irish  one  tends  to 
become.  And  there  is  a  residue  In  the  United 
States,  but  it  Is  a  minority,  of  people  who 
see  the  "Irish  Problem"  in  simplistic  terms, 
who  have  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
past  in  America  an  anti-British  attitude,  and 
it's  purely  anti-British  attitude,  and  they 
tend  to  take  a  more  militant  view. 

But  this 

Mr.  Coffey.  Well.  I  hate  to  get  you  In 
trouble  over  here,  but  from  what  you  have 
said,  does  it  follow  that  you  think  Congress- 
man Biaggi  takes  a  simplistic  view? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  think  that,  as  I  have 
said  to  you.  that  the  politicians  that  I  have 
spoken  of  do  take  a  responsible  view,  a  con- 
structive view,  and  do  make  it  clear  that  vio- 
lence and  support  for  violence  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  can  do  nothing,  only  aggre- 
vate  the  "Irish  Problem."  I  think  that  any- 
body who  takes  any  other  view  isn't  helping 
towards  a  solution. 

Mr.  Loory.  To  what  extent  is  the  support 
for  violence  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  a 
serious  factor  In  what's  going  on  in  North- 
em Ireland? 

Mr.  HtncE.  I  think  that  support  from  the 
United  States  for  violence  in  financial  terms 
is  one  thing.  I  think  it's  the  moral  support 
that  that  expresses  that  is  even  more  Impor- 
tant in  the  situation  on  the  ground.  I  think 
that  people,  and  the  British  media  in  par- 
ticular, the  more  gutter  press  in  Britain,  has 
tended  to  exaggerate  that  support.  I  think 
that  If  it's  measured  properly  it  constitutes 
quite  a  minority  of  the  Irish-American  pop- 
ulation by  any  standard. 

I  think  the  vast  mass  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can population  want  to  see  peace  and  agree- 
ment in  Ireland:  they  don't  want  to  see  vio- 
lence and  they  don't  want  to  give  any  succor 
or  support  to  violent  people  in  Ireland  and 
they  are  following  the  positive  and  con- 
structive leadership  that  people  like  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Kennedy  and  Carey  and  Moyni- 
han have  given. 

Mr.  Loory.  We'll  have  to  take  our  last 
break,  and  then  we'll  be  right  back. 

SEGMENT  V 

Mr.  LooRY.  This  is  the  last  segment  of 
Newsmaker— Sunday.  Our  guest  is  John 
Hume.  Ray  Coffey? 
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Mr.  CoFrrr.  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  foUow-up 
one  thing.  Would  you  like  to  see  Irish-Amer- 
ican leaders  like  Tip  O'Neill  and  Kennedy 
and  so  on,  let  alone  our  President  with  his 
Irish  heritage,  would  you  like  to  see  them 
take  a  heavier  hand  in  this  question? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well.  I  think  they  have  taken  a 
very  positive  line  to  date.  They  have  sUted 
their  position  on  Ireland  very,  very  clearly. 
The  President  himself  has  expressed  his 
concern.  He  has  shown  his  identification 
with  Ireland  in  a  very  positive  way  in  the 
last  twelve  months.  I  think— Personally,  as 
an  Irish  politician.  I  naturally  would  like  to 
see  a  much  stronger  pressure  from  the 
United  SUtes.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be  re- 
alistic that  governments  which  are  friendly 
to  one  another  don't  openly  criticize  one  an- 
other. But  that  doesn't  mean  that  they 
don't  privately  and  through  the  normal  dip- 
lomatic channels  make  their  views  known. 

I  think  that  the  Irish  issue  is  an  issue  of 
legitimate  political  concern  in  the  United 
SUtes  because  of  the  size  of  the  ethnic  Irish 
population  in  the  United  SUtes  and  because 
of  the  concern  of  that  population  for  what's 
happening  in  their  home  country.  And 
therefore.  I  think  that  it  being  a  legitimate 
political  issue,  it  must  find  expression.  And 
If  it  does  find  positive  expression,  I  think 
the  support  for  the  violent  elements  will 
weaken  considerably.  And  I  would  like  to 
see,  obviously  like  to  see,  an  active  Ameri- 
can policy  in  relation  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  LooRY.  I'd  like  to  come  to  a  more  gen- 
eral question.  And  that  is  the  true  nature  of 
the  problem.  To  what  extent  Is  it  a  religious 
problem?  To  what  extent  is  it  an  economic 
problem?  And  to  what  extent  is  it  a  political 
problem  that's  being  dealt  with  here? 

Mr.  Hdmx.  It's  actually  all  three  wrapped 
into  one.  And  that  is  why  it  is  a  problem  of 
such  depth.  It's  not  simply  a  quarrel  about 
what  church  you  go  to  on  a  Sunday.  I  think 
the  'Irish  Problem"  is  best  understood 
when  you  consider  that  it  dates  really  from 
the  colonization  of  the  northeastern  part  of 
Ireland  in  the  17th  Century.  When  those 
who  came,  the  settlers  so-to-speak,  were 
Protestants,  and  the  natives  were  Catholic. 
Therefore,  religion  from  the  beglrming  took 
on  a  badge  of  difference  that  was  much 
deeper  than  a  normal  religious  difference.  It 
was  a  difference  in  identity.  Those  who 
were  British  and  those  who  were  Irish. 

Now  through  time,  of  course,  one  section 
of  that  had  an  ascendency  position,  and 
that  clearly  introduced  the  economic  aspect 
into  the  problem.  So  when  you  get  them  all 
rolled  into  one— the  religious  difference,  the 
identity  differences,  and  the  economic  dif- 
ferences—then that  is  what  makes  it  so  dif- 
ficult. I  mean  the  economic  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland  today,  we  haven't  even 
discussed  them.  But  I  mean  we  have  a  politi- 
cal crisis,  yes.  which  everybody  knows 
about.  But  we  have  a  monumental  economic 
crisis.  We've  20  percent  unemployment.  And 
when  you  break  it  down  to  some  of  the  mi- 
nority districts  in  Northern  Ireland,  we're 
talking  about  25  percent  in  Derry.  38  per- 
cent in  Striban,  45  percent  in  West  Belfast. 
Young  people  with  very  little  hope  of— of  a 
job  in  the  near  future.  And  that  against  the 
background  of  political  insUbility  and  polit- 
ical violence. 

Mr.  LooRY.  Well,  that's  part  of  the  reason 
why  I  asked  the  question.  If  the  religious 
problems  were  to  somehow  miraculously  be 
set  aside.  For  example,  if  something  were  to 
be  done  about  the  Irish  Constitution  that 
would  accommodate  the  Protestants,  there 
would  still  be  the— the  enormous  economic 
problems  that  we  have  to  confront  with 
before 


Mr.  Htntx.  There  is  a  fairly  monumental 
economic  problem  at  the  present  time,  as 
I've  just  said.  And  when  that  crisis  is  mar- 
ried to  the  political  crisis,  it's  very,  very  seri- 
ous. But  I  believe  that  Irish  people  waste  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy  in  division.  And 
if  that  were  settled  and  those  energies  and 
talents,  which  I  think  we  Irish  boast  about 
having,  but  I  think  we  actually  have  some 
talent,  if  those  energies  and  talents  were  re- 
leased for  the  constructive  building-up  of 
the  country.  I  think  that  you  would  see  a 
real  tackling  of  our  economic  situation.  Be- 
cause the  spirit  that  would  develop  out  of  a 
settlement  and  a  new  spread  of  patriotism 
for  the  future  which  would  make  the  spill- 
ing of  seat  the  hallmark  of  patriotism  in 
Ireland,  rather  than  the  spilling  of  blood.  I 
think  that  that's  where  we  want  to  get  to, 
and  I  hope  that  that's  where  we're  going  to. 
Mr.  Corrwn.  Mr.  Hume,  Stuart  has  just 
asked  you  about  the  problem.  Let  me  ask 
you  about  the  solution.  Going  back  in  your 
own  career,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  it  start- 
ed out  with  the  civil  rights  thing.  People 
talking  about  more  Jobs  for  Catholics,  civil 
rights,  fair  shake,  and  so  on.  The  British 
still  tend  mostly  to  talk  of  a  solution  in 
those  terms.  Political  power  sharing,  more 
jobs,  civil  rights  and  so  on.  Never  approach- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  the  question  of  a  united 
Ireland. 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  solution  to  the 
thing  short  or  other  than  a  united  Ireland 
and  Britain  out? 

Mr.  Hume.  Not  In  the  ultimate  sense.  In 
the  ultimate  sense,  I  think  the  ultimate  so- 
lution must  be  the  people  of  Ireland  coming 
together  In  Independence,  I  think.  But  I 
think  that  there  Is  quite  a  road  to  go  before 
you  can  reach  that  particular  stage. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is  a  declaration 
that  that's  the  road  that  we  are  going  down, 
and  then  people  getting  together  and  then 
negotiating  their  way  along  that  road.  Natu- 
rally, I  think  everybody  wants  to  see  that 
except  a  significant  section  of  the  people 
who  live  In  Northern  Ireland.  And  It's  the 
persuasion  of  these  people— It's  the  persua- 
sion of  them  that  Is  necessary  If  we're  to 
move  In  that  partlciilar  direction. 

Mr.  LooRY.  Do  you  expect  that  out  of  the 
summit  meeting  will  come  any  declaration 
approaching  that? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  think  first  of  all  that 
the  very  existence  of  that  meeting  is  a 
change  over  the  attitude  of  the  past  ten 
years,  because  the  British  Government 
always  insisted  that  Northern  Ireland  was 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  therefore 
It  was  a  British  problem  and  a  British  prob- 
lem only.  The  admission  that  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment has  an  equal  role  to  play  In  finding 
a  solution  Is  a  clear  extentlon.  It's  a  clear 
change  of  position  and  a  clear  admission 
that  the  problem  must  be  resolved  in  a 
wider  context.  Now  that  is  a  major  shift  in 
my  view. 

Ms.  McGrory.  But  that  happened  the 
first  time  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hume.  That's  right.  That  happened, 
the  first  Anglo-Irish  meeting.  That  Is  a 
shift.  And  that  meeting  declared  itself  ready 
to  study  what  it  described  as  the  toUllty  of 
the  relationships  between  the  two  Irelands. 
The  second  meeting  Is  suppose  to  provide 
the  resulU  of  that  study.  In  other  words, 
we're  getting  to  the  stage  where  positive 
steps  and  positive  proposals  about  how  you 
deal  with  the  conflicting  relationships 
Inside  Northern  Ireland,  between  North  and 
South  in  Ireland,  and  between  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Mr.  LooRY.  Well,  then  what  do  you  expect 
to  come  of  that  meeting? 


Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I'm  in  the  realm  of  specu- 
lation now.  and  I'll  tell  you  what  is  being 
speculated  In  Ireland.  There  Is  a  lot  of  spec- 
ulation about  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
council.  There  Is  some  speculation  about  the 
creation  of  an  all-Ireland  court.  There  Is 
speculation  about  the  creation  of  commis- 
sions to  deal  with  matters  of  common  con- 
cern like  for— to  both  Irelands.  for  example, 
energy,  trade  and  economics,  citizenship, 
areas  of  common  concern  to  both  parts  of 
Ireland,  that  the  set  of  bodies  that  will  de- 
velop that  common  ground  and  develop  the 
common  ground  In  the  whole  economic 
sphere.  Now  that's  the  speculation. 

Whether  that  will  be  the  reality  If,  of 
course,  another  matter. 

Mr.  LooRY.  But  nothing  of  a  concrete  rela- 
tionship to  the  problem  in  Northern  Ire- 
land? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  I  would  think  that  those 
sort  of  things  would  be  creating  a  frame- 
work in  which  further  development  could 
take  place.  I  think  that  with  the  approach 
to  date  would  seem  to  suggest  that— that 
the  British  Goverrmient  wants  to  advance 
slowly  rather  than  too  rapidly. 

Ms.    McGrory.   No   danger   of   anybody 
thinking  anything  else,  would  you  think? 
Mr.  Hume.  No. 
Ms.  McGrory.  After  all,  we've  seen  800 

years.  I  don't  think 

Mr.  HiTME.  Yes. 

Mr.  Coffey.  Would  the  Labor  Party  be 
more  likely  to  move  more  swiftly  than  the 
Tories? 

Mr.  Hume.  Well,  of  course,  the  Labc; 
Party  has  now  changed  its  position.  But 
there  are  those  in  Ireland  who  believe  that 
the  only  people  who  can  deliver  on  the  Irish 
question  is  the  Tories,  on  the  assumption 
that  It  took  Nixon  to  go  to  China,  so  It  will 
take  a  Tory  Party  to  sort  out  the  Irish  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  LooRY.  Mr.  Hume,  I  m  sorry  our  time 
is  up. 

I'm  Stuart  Loory.  For  all  of  us— Mary 
McGrory,  Ray  Coffey— this  has  been  News- 
maker—Sunday. Goodday. 
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A  Testing  Year  for  SDLP's  Resilience 
(By  Ed  Moloney) 

After  a  bruising  twelve  months— some 
would  say  the  rough  test  In  the  party's 
eleven  year  history— the  SDLP  meets  In 
Newcastle,  Co  Down,  this  weekend  In  a 
mood  approaching  cautious  optimism.  By 
every  conventional  political  yardstick,  say 
the  party's  leaders,  not  only  has  the  SDLP 
survived  a  year  of  prison  deaths  and  com-' 
munity  polarisation,  but  it  has  actually 
come  out  ahead. 

The  facts  would  seem  to  support  that. 
Electorally  the  party  is  as  sound  as  ever  it 
was.  Last  May's  local  government  elections 
were  held  against  the  traumatic  background 
of  Bobby  Sand's  death,  the  first  ever  of  an 
IRA  hunger-striker  in  Northern  Ireland,  yet 
despite  that  (or,  perhaps,  b«H:ause  of  It) 
Catholic  voters  rallied  to  the  party.  The 
SDLP  vote  went  up  by  3.000.  It  increased  Its 
number  of  local  councillors  by  three  to  104 
and  gained  control  for  the  first  time  of 
councils  such  as  Derry  and  Newry  and 
Moume. 

Organisationally  too  the  party  not  only 
appears  intact  but  it  seems  also  to  be  experi- 
encing something  of  an  expansion.  Member- 
ship Is  up  by  10  percent  on  last  year  (which 
In  turn  showed  a  10  percent  growth)  and 
funds  to  party  headquarters  have  shown 
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slight  Increase,  in  spite  of  this  year's  local 
election  expenses. 

The  party  also  rejects  allegations  that  It 
has  become  a  party  not  only  of  the  Catholic 
middle  classes  but  also  of  the  middle  aged. 
Party  sources  cite  recent  successful  recruit- 
ment drives  In  places  like  Queen's  Universi- 
ty as  evidence  of  youthful  Interest  and 
blame  the  absence  of  a  local  political  forum 
for  the  same  old  faces  on  the  front  bench. 
That  assertion  Is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  substantiate  but  the  fact  that  this  year's 
conference  will  be  attended  by  more  dele- 
gates than  last  year  and  will  debate  more  (if 
less  interesting)  motions  does  strengthen 
the  claim  that  Interest  In  the  party  has  not 
flagged 

It's  all  a  very  different  story  from  four- 
and-a-half  months  ago  when  the  failure  of 
the  Irish  Commission  for  Justice  and  Peace 
to  resolve  the  hunger-strike  crisis  marked 
for  many  In  the  party  a  low  point  in  its  for- 
tunes. 

The  snub  delivered  to  the  Commission  by 
the  British  Government  was  a  snub  to  the 
SDLP  and  a  boost  for  the  provisionals  more 
direct,  extraparllamentary  methods.  There 
are  more  than  a  few  In  the  party  who  be- 
lieve that  If  the  local  government  elections 
had  been  held  In  the  aftermath  of  that  de- 
bacle the  results  would  have  been  somewhat 
different. 

That  episode  was  followed  by  a  re-run  of 
Fermanagh-South  Tyrone.  This  time  the 
choice  was  not  to  run  against  a  lone  IRA 
hunger-striker  but  to  oppose  a  member  of 
the  Provisional  Sinn  Fein  running  on  an 
openly  abstentlonlst  ticket.  To  cries  of  an- 
guish from  the  political  establishment  on 
both  sides  of  the  Border  the  SDLP  baulked 
at  the  choice  and  gave  Owen  Carron  a  virtu- 
al free  run. 

That  decision  caused  a  lot  of  embarass- 
ment  and  not  a  little  Internal  disquiet  at  the 
time  but  the  fact  that  it  hasn't  proved  to  be 
a  running  sore  is  due  In  the  main  to  John 
Hume's  handling  of  it  and  his  handling  of 
the  hunger-strikes  In  general.  His  low  key 
approach  of  strong  criticism  of  both  the 
IRA  and  the  British  Govertmient  combined 
with  practical  suggestions  for  a  resolution 
of  the  hunger-strikes  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  party. 

The  Party's  view  of  the  hunger-strikes 
and  the  damage  they  caused  to  It,  is  that 
the  prison  crisis  represented  an  emotional 
hiatus  in  Northern  Ireland  politics.  Now 
that  the  crisis  is  over  and  emotions  have 
cooled  off,  say  party  leaders,  the  damage 
can  be  quickly  repaired. 

The  hunger-strikes,  though,  have  pro- 
duced the  first  direct  challenge  to  the 
SDLP's  virtual  monopoly  of  the  Catholic 
vote.  However  the  Provisionals  recent  deci- 
sion to  fight  through  the  ballot  box— "with 
an  armallte  In  the  other  hand"— has  not  as 
many  In  the  Provos  would  claim,  sent  a  flut- 
ter of  fear  down  the  collective  SDLP  spine. 

Rather,  there  is  sm  almost  gleeful  antici- 
pation at  taking  the  Provisionals  on  In  an 
arena  that  the  SDLP  can  claim  as  its  own. 
The  party  believes  that  the  vote  for  Bobby 
Sands.  Owen  Carron  and  the  H-Blocks  can- 
didates in  the  local  elections  was  an  emo- 
tional aberration.  In  the  context  of 
"normal"  politics,  the  argument  goes,  the 
Provos  wouldn't  have  a  chance. 

That  confidence  is  compounded  by  the 
belief  that  the  Provisionals  would  refuse  to 
build  a  broad  front  on  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional H-Blocks  Committee  to  oppose  the 
party.  That  belief  is  actually  well  founded. 
Recent  attempts,  particularly  by  the  IRSP. 
to  cajole  the  Provos  into  a  "Brlts-out.  anti- 


SDLP"  coalition  that  would  take  in  every- 
one from  the  Irish  Independence  party 
through  to  Bemadette  McAliskey  have  so 
far  come  to  nought.  Such  a  coalition  would, 
party  men  concede,  pose  a  threat  particular- 
ly In  mid-Ulster  and  parts  of  Belfast. 

Furthermore  the  I*rovos  challenge  has 
produced  something  akin  to  a  rallying  to 
the  flag  in  party  ranks.  Some  date  that  to 
the  Carrigart,  Co  Donegal,  meeting  last  Sep- 
tember, when  party  activists  spent  a  week- 
end of  soul  searching  and  moral  boosting. 
(That  weekend  Incidenully,  demonstrated 
that  the  Provos  are  prepared  to  fight  dirty. 
Some  details  of  the  weekend's  meeting  were 
published  In  Republican  News  and  an  Infor- 
mal SDLP  inquiry  concluded  that  the 
Provos  had  bugged  the  proceedings. 

All  this  su-gue  party  strateglsU,  is  of  sec- 
ondary Importance  compared  to  the  pro- 
posed Anglo-Irish  Council  and  the  prospect 
of  new  cross-Border  Institutions.  'The  new 
arrangements  represent  not  only  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  party's  long-held  views  but  effec- 
tively silence  Republican  allegations  that 
SDLP  "politics"  alone  achieve  nothing. 

In  those  circumstances  anything  less  than 
the  council  would  have  been  disastrous  to 
the  party  and  a  source  of  valuable  political 
anununitlon  for  the  Provisionals.  There 
remain,  it's  true,  a  number  of  clouds  on  the 
political  horizon  for  the  party— rank  and 
file  unease  at  FltzGerald's  Cru»ade,  a  break 
in  the  Dail  bi-partisanship  and  the  prospect 
of  further  IRA  violence  among  them. 

But  the  party  has  shown  remarkable  resil- 
ience over  eleven  turbulent  years  and  there 
will  be  very  few  In  the  party  this  weekend 
who  won't  expect  that  resilience  to  see  the 
SDLP  through  another  year,  however  criti- 
cal that  may  prove  to  be. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
4241 

Mr.  GINN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  4241)  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-400) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4241)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

"That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  12.  18.  and  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  8.  9.  10.  17.  and  20.  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  9943,701,000;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $1,451,393,000^.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $88,100,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,545,751,000^.  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $91,100,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  $306,490,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $2,282,442,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 16.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $1,854,096,000:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 21.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  119:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 22,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  120:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 23.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment  insert  121:  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  11,  13. 
15,  and  24. 

Bo  GiNN. 

Tom  Beviix. 
W.  G.  (Bill)  Hefner, 
Joseph  P.  Asdabbo, 
Clarence  D.  Long. 
Bill  Chappell. 
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Bill  Alexander. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Ralph  S.  Regula. 
Clair  W.  Burgener. 
Mickey  Edwards, 
Tom  Loetfxer, 
Silvio  O.  Cohte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Paul  Laxalt, 
Jake  Garn, 
Mack  Mattingly, 
Mark  O.  Hatpielo. 
Jim  Sasser, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
William  Proxmire. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Se-nate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conperence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4241)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recoRunended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

ITEMS  OP  general  interest 

MX  Missile  Program:  The  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  missile  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  military  construction  issues 
facing  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees.  In  October  the  President  pre- 
sented his  strategic  program,  which  can- 
celled the  need  for  the  $521  million  in  funds 
originally  submitted  for  a  land-based  multi- 
ple protective  shelter  basing  mode.  The  con- 
ference agreement  is  consistent  with  this 
reconunendation. 

The  President's  strategic  program  calls 
for  the  development  of  100  MX  missiles  and 
the  continuation  of  studies  into  a  perma- 
nent basing  mode.  Additionally,  approxi- 
mately 40  missiles  are  to  be  placed  in  Titan 
or  Minuteman  silos  once  the  initial  missiles 
are  operational. 

The  conferees  believe  that  there  is  a  need 
to  strengthen  our  current  land-based  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  systems  because 
of  the  dramatic  improvements  in  the  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  Soviet  land-based  mis- 
siles. However,  the  interim  basing  is  estimat- 
ed to  cost  $7  billion,  and  the  Department 
must  exercise  great  caution  in  entering  into 
specific  design  contracts. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  $92  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  MX  basing  planning  and 
design  funds  previously  deferred  are  now 
available.  However,  these  funds  and  any 
other  planning  and  design  funds  are  not  to 
be  obligated  for  site-specific  contracts  prior 
to  submitting  to  the  Committees  (1)  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  basing  MX  missiles  in  exist- 
ing Titan  or  Minuteman  silos  listing  the  full 
construction  costs,  site  locations,  specific 
program  and  construction  requirements, 
operational  costs,  construction  schedules 
and  other  relevant  factors;  (2)  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  costs  and  survivability 
value  of  hardening  existing  silos  for  the 
MX;  <3)  a  notice  of  completion  of  environ- 
mental requirements;  and  (4)  a  Defense 
Audit  Agency  report  on  the  prior  use  of  MX 
planning  and  design  funds. 

The  conferees  agree  that  detailed  plans 
and  costs  for  the  interim  basing  of  MX  in 
existing  silos  must  be  expeditiously  forward- 
ed to  the  Committees.  Additionally,  reports 
on  the  progress  of  determining  a  permanent 


basing  mode  are  to  be  forwarded  to  each 
committee  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Persian  Gulf/Indian  Ocean:  The  confer- 
ees continue  to  support  the  development  of 
capabilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  flow  of  oil 
from  the  region  while  respecting  the  sover- 
eignty of  foreign  states.  Since  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  leading  role  for 
maintaining  stability  in  this  region,  thereby 
assuring  the  flow  of  oil  to  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  it  is  imperative  that  a  new 
system  of  burden  sharing  among  our  allies 
be  developed. 

The  conference  agreement  on  Indian 
Ocean  projects  follows: 
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Total 545.601,000     440.701,000 

The  fiscal  year  1982  request  is  the  second 
stage  of  a  planned  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion  over  the  next  four  years. 
A  total  of  $699,878,000  has  been  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982. 

An  explanation  of  the  resolution  of  the 
items  addressed  by  the  conferees  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Diego  Garcia— The  conferees  have  provid- 
ed the  full  amount  requested  for  Diego 
Garcia  for  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
This  will  allow  for  the  orderly  expansion  of 
facilities.  It  is  the  conferees'  understanding 
that  the  taxiway  and  parking  apron  will  be 
completed  without  building  the  runway  ex- 
tension or  turn-around.  The  Air  Force  is  di- 
rected to  report  to  both  Committees  if  this 
situation  changes.  The  conferees  have  in- 
cluded $4,300,000  for  an  air  operations  facil- 
ity, and  direct  that  it  be  a  joint  Air  Force/ 
Navy  facility. 

Kenya— The  conferees  have  provided  a 
total  of  $30,500,000  for  base  support  activi- 
ties. This  amount  will  allow  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  dredging  and  installation  of  navi- 
gational aids.  If  further  funds  are  required 
for  unforeseen  difficulties,  the  Navy  should 
submit  a  reprogramming  request. 

Portugal— The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
provide  $46,570,000  for  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  facilities  at  Lajes  Field.  However,  the 
Air  Force  is  not  to  obligate  construction 
funds  until  the  Committees  are  satisfied 
that  the  Government  of  Portugal  endorses 
the  construction  plan  and  assures  that  the 
facilities  will  be  made  available  for  their  in- 
tended purposes. 

Egypt— The  conferees  support  the  need  to 
continue  efforts  to  develop  an  RDF  base  at 
Ras  Banas.  Egypt.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $14  million  in  planning  and 
design  funds,  and  the  conferees  feel  that 
the  Department  should  accelerate  the 
design  for  this  complex.  The  conferees  fur- 
ther believe  that,  if  necessary,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  should  consider  establishing  con- 


struction mobilization  activities  at  this  loca- 
tion through  the  use  of  his  contingency 
fund  or  other  sources. 

Construction  funding  for  Ras  Banas  has 
not  been  provided  because  of  the  prelimi- 
nary nature  of  the  construction  program. 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  Committees 
will  be  receptive  to  reviewing  the  Ras  Banas 
program  through  supplemental  or  the  reg- 
ular budget  process  once  plans  become  more 
definite. 

Reprogramming  criteria:  The  conferees 
agree  with  the  language  of  the  House  report 
on  establishing  a  new  rule  on  reprogram- 
ming criteria.  The  new  rule  stipulates  that 
the  Department  must  submit  for  approval 
planned  expenditures  on  any  project  in 
which  the  new  cost  estimate  exceeds  the  old 
by  25  percent  or  $2,000,000,  whichever  is 
less.  The  conferees  are  also  agreed  that  once 
a  reprogramming  has  been  approved  for  a 
specific  project,  no  additional  funds  may  be 
added  to  that  project  above  the  newly  estab- 
lished amount,  even  if  the  proposed  addi- 
tional amount  is  within  the  25  percent  or 
$2,000,000  threshold.  If  further  funds  are 
required  on  such  projects,  the  Department 
is  directed  to  submit  another  reprogram- 
ming request.  The  conferees  further  agree 
that  the  Department  must  submit  all  repro- 
gramming requests  30  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  action  is  necessary.  The  conferees 
also  agreed  that  the  language  in  the  House 
report  on  restoring  funds  to  a  project  used 
as  a  source  of  funds  for  reprogramming 
shall  apply. 

In  relation  to  the  family  housing  account, 
the  conferees  are  agreed  that  construction 
projects  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  the 
facilities  projects  for  the  active  forces.  With 
regard  to  all  other  accounts  within  family 
housing,  the  conferees  agree  that  the  fol- 
lowing rule  shall  apply:  The  transfer  of  any 
amount  in  excess  of  25  percent  or 
$10,000,000,  whichever  is  less,  between  speci- 
fied line  items  within  the  family  housing  ap- 
propriation shall  be  subject  to  prior  approv- 
al by  the  Committees. 

MILITARY  CONSTRDCTION,  ARMY 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates 
$943,701,000  instead  of  $1,029,519,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $942,081,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  and  dele- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  items  pro- 
posed by  the  House: 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado:  Land 
acquisition 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center,  D.C.:  Medical  ad- 
ministration and  support 
building 

Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii: 
Dental  clinic 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Caroli- 
na: Electrical/mechanical 
hospital  upgrade 

Port  Bliss.  Training  facility 
ROLAND 

Augsburg,  Germany:  Gym- 
nasiums  

Darmstadt,  Germany: 

Gymnasium 

Maintenance  facilities 

Fuerth,  Germany: 

Missile  maintenance  fa- 
cility  

Barracks 

Goeppingen,  Germany: 
Physical  fitness  center 

Heidelberg,  Germany:  Gym- 
nasiums  

Kitzingen,  Germany: 
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-h  $28,000,000 

-t- 6,250,000 
-1-3.800,000 

+ 16,500,000 

-1.000,000 

-3,650,000 

-1,700,000 
-1-7,100,000 

-1-5.500,000 
-1^4,800,000 

-3,800,000 

-3,500,000 


Gymnasium 

Barracks 

Maintenance  facilities 

Mannheim.  Germany: 

Heavy  equipment  main- 
tenance shop 

Missile  maintenance  fa- 
cility   

Ramstein.  Germany: 

Direct    support    mainte- 
nance shop 

Tactical  equipment  shop .. 
Rhine    Ordnance    Barracks. 
Germany:  Tactical  equip- 
ment shop 

Schwaebischgemund.      Ger- 
many: Maintenance  shops ... 
Schweinfurt,  Germany: 

Gymnasiums 

Semback.  Germany: 

Ammunition  igloos 

Barracks 

Tactical  equipment  shop .. 
Various  locations.  Germany: 

Auto  Self  Help  Garages 

Vilseck,  Germany: 

Community  facilities 

Maintenance  facilities 

Utilities  support 

Wielerbach.  Germany:  Am- 
munition igloos 

Wiesbaden  Air  Base,  Germa- 
ny: General  support  main- 
tenance shop 

Wildflecken.  Germany: 

Community  facility 

Zweibrucken.  Germany: 

Ammunition  igloos 

Tactical  equipment  shop .. 
Worldwide  Unspecified: 

Planning  and  design 

Various  locations  special 

support 

Fact-of-life  change 

Army  Shortfall 


Tot*l. 


-980,000 
-1-3,600,000 
+  9,200,000 


+  7,400.000 
-1-5,100,000 


-3,250,000 
-5,450,000 


-3,050.000 

-h  4.600.000 

-4.250.000 

-660.000 
-2.100.000 
-3.500.000 

-4.300.000 

-8.200,000 
- 1.700.000 
-1.800.000 

-2.900.000 

- 1.850.000 

-1.800.000 

-890.000 
-2.350,000 

-1-2.150.000 

-H  1,450.000 

-108,188,000 

-20.400,000 

-85.818.000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Fort  McClellan.  Alabama:  Re- 
ception and  processing  center...  $3,800,000 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  Trainee 
barracks 19.850.000 

Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey:  Barracks 
modernization 18.600.000 

Fort  Hood.  Texas:  Aircraft 
hangar  with  shops 0 

Cameron  SUtion,  Virginia: 
Window  treatment  and  insu- 
lation   0 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia:  Insulation 
and  window  treatment 0 

Baumholder.  Germany:  Bar- 
racks with  dining  facility 0 

Ras  Banas.  Egypt:  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  facilities 0 


Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii,  dental  clinic: 
The  conferees  agree  to  fund  the  Schofield 
Barracks  dental  clinic  at  a  level  of 
$3,800,000.  The  conferees  agree  that  both 
Schofield  Barracks  and  NAS  Barbers  Point 
dental  clinics  should  be  used  for  both  Army 
and  Navy  dental  care. 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  training  facility 
ROLAND:  The  conferees  agree  to  provide 
$3,700,000  for  a  division  air  defense  training 
facility  at  Fort  Bliss. 


Mannheim,  Germany,  maintenance  facili- 
ties: The  conferees  agree  to  provide 
$7,400,000  of  the  $8,200,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  reduction  is  made  because 
minor  construction  funds  have  already  been 
used  to  improve  a  portion  of  the  facility. 

Ras  Banas,  Egypt,  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  facilities:  The  conferees  have  de- 
ferred funding  for  the  Army  staging  facility 
at  Ras  Banas.  The  conferees  agree  that  the 
Army  is  to  proceed  with  design  for  the  base. 
For  a  further  discussion  of  this  project  see 
the  Persian  Gulf  section  earlier  in  this 
report. 

Planning  and  design:  The  conferees  rec- 
ommend planning  and  design  funds  at  the 
Senate  level  of  $139,700,000.  The  Army  is  to 
use  design  funds  as  specified  by  the  House. 
Additionally.  $5,900,000  may  be  used  for 
host  nation  projects  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

Master  restationing  plan:  The  conferees 
agree  to  funding  in  the  amount  of 
$14,500,000  for  projects  located  in  Vilseck. 
Germany,  as  the  first  stage  of  the  master 
restationing  plan.  The  conferees  strongly 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  move  for- 
ward to  obtain  funding  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  the  master  resta- 
tioning plan.  Funding  has  been  approved  in 
fiscal  year  1982  to  show  Congressional  sup- 
port for  the  program,  with  the  expectation 
of  a  like  response  from  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany.  The  Department  is  to 
follow  the  guidance  In  the  House  report,  but 
the  conferees  agree  that  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated once  the  Department  has  notified  the 
Committees  that  the  German  Government 
has  entered  into  serious  negotiations  toward 
MRP  direct  funding  participation  and  land 
exchanges. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  tend  acguisitiOTL- 
The  House  and  the  Senate  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  examining  the  Army's  pro- 
posal to  purchase  244.000  acres  of  land  for 
additional  training  and  maneuver  area  at 
Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  Although  Fort 
Carson  requires  additional  training  area, 
the  proposed  acquisition,  because  of  the 
fragile  nature  of  land  in  Colorado,  requires 
approximately  three  times  as  much  proper- 
ty than  is  actually  necessary  for  training 
purposes.  Additionally,  because  of  the  size 
of  the  property,  the  Army  has  had  to  select 
land  that  is  more  than  150  miles  from  Fort 
Carson.  Also,  there  is  great  concern  that 
ranchers  in  the  area  will  be  displaced  and 
conununities  will  be  negatively  affected  by 
the  acquisition. 

The  conferees  agree  to  fund  $28,000,000  of 
the  $29,000,000  requested  for  land  acquisi- 
tion for  training  at  Port  Carson.  Colorado. 
The  reduction  in  funding  reflects  the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Army  will  be  able  to  identify  property  that 
is  excess  to  their  needs.  The  conferees  agree 
that  proceeding  with  the  land  acquisition  is 
necessary  since  a  delay  in  funding  may  deny 
Fort  Carson  units  an  opportunity  for  realis- 
tic and  unconstrained  maneuver  training. 
Also,  the  cost  of  the  land  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. 

In  providing  funding  for  the  acquisition, 
the  conferees  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  submit  the  following  information 
to  the  Committees  prior  to  obligation  of  the 
funds:  (DA  summary  of  the  positive  actions 
to  be  taken  by  the  Army  to  offset  any  eco- 
nomic drain  to  local  communities;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  the  Army's  plans  to  operate  or 
expand  Pueblo  Army  Depot  Activity;  (3)  a 
detailed  listing  of  the  military  construction 
costs  associated  with  the  acquisition  and  a 
determination  of  whether  there  is  a  valid 
need  to  fence  the  244.000  acres;  (4)  a  plan 


that  details  how  the  Army  will  assure  that 
the  costs  paid  for  the  property  are  based  on 
the  true  value  of  the  property  rather  than 
on  factors  created  by  speculation,  and  that 
government  purchase  rather  than  exchange 
is  the  only  available  alternative;  and  (5)  an 
assurance  that  necessary  steps  will  be  taken 
to  meet  all  the  commitments  made  in  the 
environmental  impact  study. 

The  confer^fes  agree  that  the  Army  may 
identify  comparable  Federal  land  of  interest 
to  affected  landowners  on  a  one-time  basis. 
The  Army  is  to  keep  both  Committees  ap- 
prised, on  a  quarterly  basis,  of  the  progress 
being  made  to  try  to  accommodate  these 
landowners. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Earmarks  $139,700,000 
for  study,  planning,  design,  architect  and 
engineer  services  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $137,550,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  agree  that  the  Army 
is  to  accelerate  its  unaccompanied  housing 
design  program  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  to  use  $5,900,000  in  planning  and  design 
funds  for  host  nation  support  projects  in 
Japan  and  Korea  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  NAVY 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates 
$1,451,393,000  for  military  construction. 
Navy  instead  of  $1,404,883,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,475,813,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia: 

Airfield  pavements.... 

Roads    and    grounds    im- 
provements  

NAS  Alameda.  California: 

Family  sei»ices  center 

Pier  improvements 

Heating,  ventilation,  and 

airconditioning 

NSB  New  London.  Connecti- 
cut: Soap  team  and  ware- 
house facility 

NTC  Orlando.  Florida: 

Academic  instruction 

building 

Family  services  center 

NS    Pearl    Harbor.    HawaU: 

Family  services  center 

PMF  Barking  Sands.  Hawaii: 

Airfield  pavements 

NTC    Great    Lakes.    Illinois: 

Family  services  center 

NRMCLN  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land: Medical  Clinic  mod- 
ernization  

NAS  Meridian.  Mississippi: 
Ground  support  mainte- 
nance equipment  shop 

NAS  Fallon.  Nevada: 

Maintenance  hangar 

Aircraft  parking  apron 

NCAS  Cherry  Point.  North 
Carolina: 

Aircraft  parking  apron 

Maintenance    and    oper- 
ations facility 

NAVJUSSCOL  Newport. 
Rhode  Island:  Applied  in- 
struction building 

MCRD  Parris  Island.  South 
Carolina:  Recruit  reception 

center 

NS  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na: Steam  distribution  lines .. 


-t- 4.800.000 

+ 1.300.000 

-f  280.000 
-I- 7.500.000 

-4.750,000 

■t- 2.000.000 

-f  2.450,000 
-h  580,000 

-1-360.000 

■t^S.lOO.OOO 

-I- 240.000 

+  3.000.000 

+  2.600.000 

+3.700.000 
+ 10.000.000 

+  3.700.000 
-1.150.000 

+  1.500.000 

+  9.300.000 
+  16.000.000 
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POMFLANT  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Missile 
magazines 

NAS  Chase  Field.  Texas: 

Airfield  pavements 

Bombing  range 

NS  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Sewage 
plant 

NSY  Puget  Sound.  Bremer- 
ton. Washington:  Family 
services  center 

NSB  Bangor.  Washington: 

Commissary 

Off-crew      administration 
building 

Administrative  Support  Unit. 
Bahrain:  Maintenance 
shops  and  warehouse 

NCS  NEA  Makri,  Greece: 
Water  treatment  facility 

NCS  Keflavik.  Iceland:  An- 
tenna tower  and  helix 
house 

NAVACTS  Kenya:  Base  sup- 
port facilities , 

Planning  and  design 

Navy  shortfall 


-H  5.400.000 

-t- 2.800.000 
-^  430.000 

-H  2.400.000 


+  400.000 
-3.950.000 
+  5.500.000 

+ 1,400.000 
-480.000 

+  4.000.000 

+  4.500.000 

-4.400.000 

-43,000.000 


Total +  46,510.000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 


NSC  Oakland.  California:  Land 
acquisition 

NSY  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia: Pipe  and  boiler  shop 

NAS  FLTRA  Pensacola.  Flori- 
da: Vehicular  bridge 

NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii:  Ka- 
hoolawe  Island  decontamina- 
tion study 

NSB  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii: 
Shore  intermediate  mainte- 
nance facility 

NAS  Fallon.  Nevada:  Ordnance 
handling  pad 

MCB  Camp  Lejuene.  North 
Carolina:  Parachute  survival/ 
equipment  shop 

NSY  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia: Electronic  communica- 
tions maintenance 

NSY  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na: Crane  and  equipment 
maintenance  shop 

NWS  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na: Religious  education  build- 
ing  

FCTCLANT  Dam  Neck,  Virgin- 
ia: Combat  data  system  build- 
ing expansion 

NAS  Oceana,  Virginia: 

Aircraft  parking  apron 

Aircraft  corrosion  facility 

NSY  Puget  Sound.  Bremerton, 

•  Washington:  Unaccompanied 
enlisted  personnel  housing 

Defense  Installations,  Mariana 
Islands:  Land  lease 


$1,700,000 

25,100,000 

9,000,000 

0 

3,750,000 
0 

4,100,000 

14.000.000 

0 

0 


Airfield  pavements  and  parking  aprons: 
The  conferees  have  restored  all  the  airfield 
pavements  and  parking  apron  projects  de- 
leted by  the  House.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Department  will  pursue  the  design 
and  implementation  of  centralized  aircraft 
support  systems  (CASS)  where  feasible. 

Family  service  centers:  The  conferees 
have  approved  $1,860,000  for  five  family 
services  centers.  The  conferees  support  the 


concept  of  family  services  centers  but  feel 
that  new  construction  should  be  avoided 
where  possible.  The  conferees  expect  the 
Navy,  prior  to  the  submission  of  further  re- 
quests for  new  construction,  to  certify  that 
there  are  no  existing  facilities  available  for 
these  centers.  The  conferees  expect  that  the 
Navy  will  make  every  effort  to  use  existing 
facilities  to  avoid  the  additional  construc- 
tion expense  and  to  allow  for  the  earliest 
possible  opening  of  these  centers. 

NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii,  Kahoolawe 
Island  decontamination  study:  The  confer- 
ees have  deleted  additional  funding  for  this 
study,  but  direct  that  it  be  accomplished 
using  planning  and  design  funds. 

NWS  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  reli- 
gious education  building:  The  conferees 
have  denied  the  additional  funds  to  com- 
plete this  building  and  suggest  that  the 
Navy  submit  a  reprogramming  request  for 
the  remaining  requirements. 

NAS  Memphis.  Tennessee,  fiscal  year  1982 
projects:  Both  the  House  and  Senate  sup- 
ported the  full  budget  request  of 
$11,000,000  for  facilities  at  this  base  this 
year.  The  conferees  also  understand  that 
the  feasibility  study  on  consolidating  the 
training  headquarters  activities  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Technical  Training  with  another 
command  has  been  canceled.  The  conferees 
expect  that  the  Navy  will  program  in  fiscal 
year  1983  necessary  facilities  to  upgrade  and 
maintain  NAS  Memphis  as  a  viable  techni- 
cal training  center. 

Defense  Installations.  Mariana  Islands, 
land  lease:  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
defer  without  prejudice  the  $32,000,000  re- 
quested for  the  Mariana  Islands  land  lease. 
The  conferees  direct  that  any  funds  re- 
quested in  the  future  for  this  lease  agree- 
ment be  contained  in  the  Military  construc- 
tion. Defense  Agencies  account. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Earmarks  $88,100,000 
for  study,  plannning.  design,  architect  and 
engineer  services  instead  of  $92,500,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $83,700,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
direct  that  the  Kahoolawe  Island  decon- 
tamination study  be  accomplished  within 
the  funds  provided.  The  conferees  also 
direct  that  the  planning  and  design  efforts 
on  the  renovation  of  facilities  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  continue. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  AIR  FORCE 

Amendment  No.  5;  Appropriates 
$1,545,751,000  instead  of  $1,407,565,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,693,426,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  and  dele- 
tions to  the  amounts  and  line  items  pro- 
posed by  the  House: 

San  Bernardino.  California: 
MX  headquarters +$11,000,000 

Vandenberg  AFB.  Califor- 
nia: STS— various  facilities..        -7.000.000 

Boiling  AFB.  D.C.:  Roads 
and  utility  support - 1.280.000 

MacDill  AFB.  Florida: 
RDJTF  headquarters +7,000,000 

Loring  AFB,  Maine:  Unac- 
companied enlisted  per- 
sonnel housing +6,200.000 

Keesler  AFB.  Mississippi: 
Base  civil  engineering 
complex ,6,200,000 

Pease  AFB,  New  Hampshire: 
Upgrade    airfield    pave- 
ments         +4,920,000 

Refueling  vehicle  shop + 1,000,000 

Kirtland  AFB,  New  Mexico: 
Add  to  and  alter  R&D 
computer  facility +6.800,000 


Myrtle  Beach  AFB,  South 
Carolina: 

Parking  apron 

Control  tower 

Diego  Garcia:  Upgrade/con- 
struct Rapid  Deployment 

Force  facility 

Rhein-Main  AB,  Germany: 
Addition  to  hydrant  fuel 

system 

Lajes  Field,  Portugal:  Rapid 
Deployment  force  facili- 
ties  

Overseas,  various: 

TR-1  beddown 

Currency       revaluation, 

Europe 

Planning  and  design 

Air  Force  shortfall 


+5,200.000 
+ 1,300,000 


+  50.300,000 

-300,000 

+  46.570.000 

-5.000.000 

-5,324,000 

-1,900,000 

+  12.500,000 


Total - + 138,186,000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama:  Air 
University  library $6,500,000 

Castle  AFB,  California:  Hospi- 
tal addition  and  upgrade 16,400,000 

March  AFB,  California:  Region- 
al water  connection 765,000 

McClellan  AFB,  California: 
Energy   technology  demon- 
stration center  initiatives....    3.460.000 
Depot  hydraulics  facility 12.400.000 

Pease  AFB.  New  Hampshire: 
Dining  hall 0 

Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center.  Tennessee: 
Aeropropulsion  systems  test 
facility 0 

Ras  Banas.  Egypt:  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  facilities 0 

Ramstein  AB.  Germany:  Relo- 
cate 497th  Reconnaissance 
Technical  Group 0 

Overseas,  Various:  Minimum  es- 
sential facilities 0 


MacDill  AFB,  Florida,  RDJTF  headquar- 
ters: The  conferees  recommend  funding  of 
$9  million  for  the  establishment  of  the 
headquarters  for  the  Rapid  Development 
Joint  Task  Force.  The  Air  Force,  prior  to 
obligation  of  funds,  is  to  submit  a  report 
outlining  the  manning  plan  for  the  head- 
quarters and  an  analysis  of  all  military  con- 
struction costs  associated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  headquarters.  The  SecreUry  of 
Defense,  prior  to  obligation  of  funds,  will 
submit  written  certification  that  construc- 
tion of  additional  facilities  at  MacDill  AFB 
is  necessary  to  establish  the  RDJTF  head- 
quarters and  that  no  other  existing  facilities 
in  the  United  States  are  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
aeropropulsion  systems  test  facility:  The 
conferees  agree  with  the  Senate  report  lan- 
guage which  expressed  concern  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  cost  increases  associated 
with  this  project.  Based  on  the  report  of  the 
surveys  and  investigations  staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
tentative  findings  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  conferees  believe  that  the 
Air  Force  failed  to  provide  proper  oversight 
during  the  early  stages  of  project  design 
and  construction. 
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The  conferees  support  the  need  to  com- 
plete a  usable  facility  but  want  to  assure 
that  each  additional  cost  is  fully  justified. 
The  funding  method  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees will  require  the  Air  Force  to  specify 
each  of  its  funding  needs  as  it  becomes 
known  rather  than  presenting  general  esti- 
mates to  the  committees.  Additional  fund- 
ing must  be  based  on  fully  designed  and  de- 
fined requirements. 

The  conferees  agree  that  funding  require- 
ments for  the  aeropropulsion  systems  test 
facility  may  be  addressed  through  repro- 
gramings,  using  the  following  sources:  ( 1 )  up 
to  $50  million  from  the  $92  million  deferred 
from  MX  planning  and  design  funds;  (2)  the 
Air  Force  shortfall  account  funded  in  this 
bill  at  $242.5  million:  (3)  $19  million  avail- 
able from  prefinanced  European  facilities: 
and  (4)  savings  from  the  increased  value  of 
the  dollar  in  overseas  areas.  Such  funding, 
however,  must  receive  prior  approval  from 
both  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  com- 
mittees, as  the  Committees  desire  to  contin- 
ue to  review  and  approve  funding  for  this 
facility  as  further  information  becomes 
available. 

Son  Bernardino,  California,  MX  head- 
quarters: The  conferees  agree  to  provide 
funding  to  purchase  an  office  building  for 
the  use  of  personnel  working  on  the  MX 
missile  system  and  for  other  personnel  lo- 
cated at  Norton  AFB.  The  conferees  further 
agree  that  no  funding  for  the  acquisition 
beyond  the  $11  million  should  be  requested. 

Diego  Garcia,  upgrade/construct  RDF  fa- 
cility: The  conferees  agree  to  fund  facilities 
at  Diego  Garcia  at  the  requested  level  of 
$114,990,000.  The  conferees  are  concerned 
that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  not  co- 
ordinating their  planning  efforts  at  Diego 
Garcia.  Facilities  should  be  used  jointly  and 
constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  to  submit  to  the  Committees  a 
report  of  how  programs  and  facility  plan- 
ning on  Diego  Garcia  will  be  jointly  used 
and  programed. 

Ras  Banas,  Egypt,  RDF  facilities:  The 
conferees  agreed  to  fund  only  design  pro- 
grams at  Ras  Banas,  Egypt,  as  discussed  in 
the  "Items  of  General  Interest"  section  of 
this  report. 

Lajes  Field,  Portugal,  RDF  facilities:  The 
conferees  agree  to  funding  to  a  level  of 
$46,570,000  as  discussed  in  the  "Items  of 
General  Interest"  section  of  this  report. 

Peterson  AFB,  Colorado,  consolidated 
space  operations  center:  The  conferees 
agree  that  design  funds  for  this  facility 
should  not  be  obligated  until  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  completed  its  study 
and  both  committees  have  had  a  60-day 
period  for  review. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Earmarks  $91,100,000 
for  study,  planning,  design,  architect  and 
engineer  services  instead  of  $93,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $89,200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Department  is 
to  obligate  any  funds  associated  with  the 
basing  of  MX  missiles  according  to  the  crite- 
ria included  in  the  discussion  of  the  MX 
earlier  in  the  report. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates 
$306,490,000  instead  of  $251,004,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $338,315,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 

OSD— Los  Angeles.  California: 
American  Forces  Radio  and 
TV  studio +3,300.000 


NSA— Fort  George  G.  Meade, 
Maryland: 

Fire  suppression +  2,496,000 

Operations  building  No.  2 +55.100.000 

DLA— Defense  Property  Dis- 
posal Office  Kaiserslautem, 
Germany: 

Covered  storage -270,000 

DODDS— Currency  revalu- 
ation, Germany -5,140,000 


Total., 


,+55,486,000 


The  conferees  agreed  not  to  fund  the  jet 
fuel  storage  facility  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  for  various  locations. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates 
$345,000,000  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Infrastructure  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $385,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  The  $45,000,000  reduc- 
tion from  the  House  proposal  is  necessary  to 
conform  with  the  authorized  amount. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  ARMY  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates 
$67,658,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $62,925,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
following  additions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 

Kotzebue.  Alaska:  Aircraft 
hangar +$1,250,000 

Mead.  Nebraska:  Unit  train- 
ing equipment  site +383,000 

Hampton,  South  Carolina: 
Charleston  armory +1,400,000 

Kileen,  Texas:  Armory +850,000 

Port  Arthur,  Texas:  Armory +850,000 

Total +  4,733,000 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates 
$105,140,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $117,740,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
following  deletions  to  the  amounts  and  line 
items  as  proposed  by  the  House: 


Marana  Air  Park,  Arizona: 
Munitions    maintenance/ 

storage  facility 

POL  storage/distribution ... 
Runway/taxiway , 


Total., 


-$900,000 

-900.000 

10.800,000 

12.600,000 


The  conferees  have  deferred  without  prej- 
udice the  projects  requested  for  Marana  Air 
Park.  Arizona.  The  Air  National  Guard  has 
proposed  a  new  location  for  these  activities 
that  will  cost  approximately  $26,000,000. 
The  conferees  feel  that  the  program  has 
great  merit  and  should  be  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  request. 

MILITARY  CONTRUCTION.  ARMY  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$64,703,000  for  military  construction.  Army 
Reserve,  instead  of  $59,277,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $59,665,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the   Senate   will   move   to   concur   in   the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
the  following  additions  and  deletions  to  the 
amount  and  line  items  as  pro[>osed  by  the 
House: 

Fort  Valley.  Georgia:  Reserve 

center +  $2,144,000 

Fort  Douglas.  Utah:  Building 

modifications -  3.550,000 

South  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia: 
Area     maintenance     sup- 
port activity -600,000 

Armed      Forces      reserve 
center +7,432.000 

Total +  5.426.000 


The  conferees  agreed  to  fund  all  other 
items  in  conference  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  shown  below: 

Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Mary- 
land: Equipment  concentra- 
tion site/area  mA'ntemmce 
support  activity $2,597,000 

McAlister.  Oklahon  xpuid 
60  to  100  membe>  'reserve 
center 411.000 

Tobyhanna.  Pennsylvania: 
Expand  25  to  150  member  re- 
serve center 900.000 

Martinsburg.  West  Virginia: 
Army  reserve  center 1.030.000 

Planning  and  design 6.000.000 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  NAVAL  RESERVE 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates 
$36,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $39,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  to  defer  with- 
out prejudice  funding  for  a  new  Naval  and 
Marine  Reserve  Center  near  Wheeling. 
West  Virginia.  The  Navy  should  report  back 
to  the  Conmiittees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  before  February  28.  1982, 
on  the  benefits  and  costs  of  building  a  new 
reserve  center  versus  conversion  of  an 
unused  hospital  building  in  the  area.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  study,  the  Committees  will  be 
in  a  position  to  permit  the  Navy  to  initiate 
this  project  either  by  reprogramming  funds 
or  with  an  appropriation  provided  in  a  sub- 
sequent act. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS  GENERALLY 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  as 
follows: 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS  GENERALLY 

for  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
f 470,000,  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  Army  Reserve,  and  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1985. 

FAMILY  HOUSING.  DEFENSE 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates 
$2,282,442,000  instead  of  $2,223,117,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,338,536,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  following  additions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  proposed  by  the 
House: 
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Construction +$19,600,000 

Operations: 

Services : +  2.000,000 

Furnishings + 15.000.000 

Leasing + 10.317,000 

Maintenance..... + 12.408.000 

Total +  59.325.000 


The  conferees  are  concerned  that  al- 
though the  total  number  of  family  housing 
units  has  remained  relatively  stable  over 
the  past  several  years,  the  costs  of  the 
family  housing  program  have  risen  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  iLiuiual  rate  of  infla- 
tion. The  conferees  have  made  reductions  to 
the  request  in  areas  where  more  efficient 
management  and  increased  emphasis  on 
conservation  of  energy  can  achieve  cost  sav- 
ings. These  reductions  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  military. 

Amendment  No.  IS:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  appropriating 
$280,235,000  for  family  housing  construc- 
tion instead  of  $260,635,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $261,344,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate. 

Naval  Complex  Son  Diego.  California, 
family  housing  constrvction:  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  fund  this  project  at  the  re- 
quested level  of  $25,350,000  now  that  the 
site  selection  has  been  finalized. 

Fort  Irurin.  California,  manufactured 
family  housing  construction:  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  fund  the  200  units  of  manu- 
factured/factory built  housing  at  Port  Irwin 
at  $11,000,000.  The  conferees  expect  these 
units  to  be  constructed  to  appropriate  DOD 
standards  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  conduct  a  fair  and  reliable  study  of  the 
manufactured/factory  built  housing  con- 
cept at  this  location.  The  Department  is  to 
report  to  the  Committees  on  the  conditions 
and  parameters  under  which  this  test  is  to 
be  conducted  and  the  results. 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  family 
housing  coTislruction:  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  fund  this  project  at  the  requested 
amount  of  $2,141,000. 

Greenham  Common,  United  Kingdom, 
family  housing  construction:  The  conferees 
have  agreed  to  fund  this  project  at  a  level  of 
$18,600,000.  The  conferees  direct  that 
$10,000,000  be  used  to  construct  100  new 
units  and  that  the  remaining  $8,600,000  be 
used  for  renovation  and  modernization  of 
the  units  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates 
$1,854,096,000  for  family  housing  operations 
and  maintenance  instead  of  $1,814,371,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,949,581,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Management:  The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  the  House-approved  level  for  manage- 
ment of  $103,860,000.  Funding  at  this  level 
is  intended  to  stimulate  management  effi- 
ciencies and  reduce  the  man-years  expended 
in  managing  this  program. 

Services:  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a 
level  of  $86,367,000  for  the  services  account. 

Utilities:  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
fund  this  account  at  $650,000,000.  This  level 
of  funding  is  intended  to  provide  a  direct  in- 
centive to  the  Department  to  reduce  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  in  this  area  by  tailing 
more  effective  steps  to  reduce  consumption. 


Furnishings:  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
fund  this  account  at  the  level  of  $84,406,000. 
The  Department  is  directed  not  to  reduce 
planned  expenditures  for  purchase  of  appli- 
ances under  this  account. 

Miscellaneous:  The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  a  level  of  $4,238,000  for  this  account. 

Leasing:  The  conferees  have  agreed  to 
fund  this  account  at  a  level  of  $122,317,000. 

Maintenance:  The  conferees  have  agreed 
to  a  level  of  $823,408,000  for  this  account. 

Amendment  No.  17:  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  delete  the  language,  proposed  by 
the  House,  establishing  a  lower  limit  for  ex- 
penditures on  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities.  The  conferees  have  established  re- 
programing  criteria  for  this  account  requir- 
ing prior  approval  for  the  transfer  of  25%  or 
$10,000,000,  whichever  is  less. 

GENfatAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  18:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  obligation  of 
design  funds  for  any  site-specific  facilities 
for  the  MX  missile  until  all  terms,  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4332)  are 
met. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  in 
the  Act  to  pay  real  property  taxes  in  any 
foreign  nation. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  language  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Construction  has 
been  initiated  at  the  new  naval  regional 
medical  center  in  San  Diego;  therefore,  this 
general  provision  is  no  longer  required. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Changes  section 
number  to  119. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Changes  section 
number  to  120. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Changes  section 
number  to  121. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  122.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  administration  should  call  on  the 
pertinent  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  on  Japan  to 
m£et  or  exceed  their  pledges  for  at  least  a  3 
per  centum  real  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing in  furtherance  of  increased  unity,  egui- 
table  sharing  of  our  common  defense 
burden,  and  international  stability. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CONnEKENCE  TOTAL— WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Conference, 
with  comparisons  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
amount,  the  1982  budget  estimates,  and  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  for  1982  follow: 


New    budget    (obligational) 
authority,  fiscal  year  1981 ... 
Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obligational)      authority, 

fiscal  year  1982 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1982 

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1982  .... 
Conference  agreement, 

fiscal  year  1982 , 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New      budget      (obliga- 
tional) authority,  fiscal 
year  1981 


$5,343,880,000 


>  7.300,608.000 
6.887.542.000 
7.316.016.000 

7.059.260.000 


-1^1.715.380.000 


December  11,  1981 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligational)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1982 -241.348.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1982 ^  171,718,000 

Senate   bill,    fiscal    year 

1982 -  258.756.000 


'  Includes  -$193,300,000  of  budget  estimates  not 
considered  by  the  House. 

BoGiNN, 
Tom  Beviix. 

W.  O.  (BILL)  Hetner. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

Clarence  D.  Long. 

Bill  Chappell. 

Bill  Alexander, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

Ralph  S.  Recdla. 

Clair  W.  Bdrgener. 

Mickey  Edwards, 

Tom  Loepflcr, 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Paul  Laxalt. 

Jake  Garn. 

Mack  Mattingly. 

Mark  O.  Hatpielo, 

Jim  Sasser, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

William  Proxmire. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
3567 

Mr.  BINGHAM  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  3567)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  97-401) 

The  conumittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3567)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposes  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  rnay  be  cited  as  the  "Export 
Administration  Amendments  Act  of  1981 ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  18lbHl)  of  the  Export 
AdminUtration  Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2417(b)il)}  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'X  J)  89,659,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983;  and". 

(6)  TTie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  as  of  October  1,  1981. 

Sec.  3.  Section  12ic)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
Utration Act  of  1979  ISO  U.S.C.  App.  241HC)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

'X3)  Departments  or  agencies  which 
obtain  information  which  is  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  furnish  such 
information  to  the  department  or  agency 
with  enforcement  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  protec- 


tion of  intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and 
law  enforcement  sources,  methods,  and  ac- 
tivities. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  information  subject  to  the 
restrictions  set  forth  in  section  9  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code:  and  return  information, 
as  defined  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  6103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4,  may 
be  disclosed  only  as  authorized  by  such  sec- 
tion. ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  ll(bHl)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  ISO  U.S.C.  App. 
2410(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
poses," and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "purposes— 

'XA)  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  tl. 000.000. 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  8250.000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both  ". 

(6)  Section  11(b)(2)  of  that  Act  (SO  U.S.C. 
App.  2410(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Defense. "  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "De- 
fense— 

'\A)  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  81.000.000. 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  8250,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. ". 

(c)  Section  11(c)(1)  of  that  Act  (SO  U.S.C. 
App.  2410(c)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ",  except  that  the  civil  pen- 
alty for  each  such  violation  involving  na- 
tional security  controls  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  or  controls  imposed  on  the 
export  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices under  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  may  not  exceed  8100.000. ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to  violations  occurring 
after  the  dote  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  5.  Section  12(c)(2)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2411(c)(2))  is  amcxded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  Uis  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  or  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  All  information  obtained 
at  any  time  under  this  Act  or  previous  Acts 
regarding  the  control  of  exports,  including 
any  report  or  license  application  required 
under  this  Act.  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  of  Congress 
of  appropriate  jurisdiction  upon  request  of 
the  chairman  or  ranking  minority  member 
of  such  committee  or  sulKommittce.  No  such 
committee  or  subcommittee,  or  member 
thereof,  shall  disclose  any  information  ob- 
tained under  this  Act  or  previous  Acts  re- 
garding the  control  of  exports  which  is  sub- 
mitted on  a  confidential  basis  unless  the  full 
committee  determines  that  the  withholding 
of  that  information  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest  Notwithstanding  paragraph 
(I)  of  this  subsection,  information  referred 
to  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall,  consistent  with  the  protection  of  intel- 
ligence, counterintelligence,  and  law  en- 
forcement sources,  methods,  and  activities, 
as  determined  by  the  agency  that  originally 
obtained  the  information,  and  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  313  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  be  made 
available  only  by  that  agency,  upon  request, 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 


General  Accounting  Office  who  is  author- 
ized by  the  Comptroller  General  to  have 
access  to  such  iiiformatiorL  No  officer  or 
employee  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  disclose,  except  to  the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragraph,  any  such  in- 
formation which  is  submitted  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis  and  from  which  any  indixndual 
can  be  identified  ". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  240S(f))  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  subsection  caption  by  inserting 
"AND  POR  Certain  Pood  Exports"  immedi- 
ately after  Supplies", 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence:  "Before  export  con- 
trols on  food  are  imposed,  expanded,  or  ex- 
tended under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  case 
of  export  controls  applicable  urith  respect  to 
any  developed  country  and  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  in  the 
case  of  export  controls  applicable  uiith  re- 
spect to  any  developing  country.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  urith  respect  to  developed  coun- 
tries, and  the  Director  with  respect  to  devel- 
oping countries,  shall  determine  whether  the 
proposed  export  controls  on  food  would 
cause  measurable  malnutrition  and  shall 
inform  the  Secretary  of  that  determination. 
If  the  Secretary  is  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed export  controls  on  food  would  cause 
measurable  malnutrition,  then  those  con- 
trols may  not  be  imposed,  expanded,  or  ex- 
tended, as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  those  controls  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  or  unless  the  f^si- 
dent  determines  that  arrangements  are  in- 
sufficient to  ensure  that  the  food  will  reach 
those  most  in  need.  Each  such  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  and  any  such  de- 
termination by  the  President,  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  that  determina- 
tion, ": 

(3)  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out  "supplies,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "supplies  or  of  food";  and 

(4)  in  the  last  sentence  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  "or  to  any  export 
control  on  food  which  is  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1981 ". 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  provision  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  or  of  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit    the    exercise    of  authorities    con- 
tained in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  to  impose  a  total  embargo  in  the  event 
of  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  military  action 
against  Poland. 
And  the  Senate  a^ee  to  the  same. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Dennis  E.  Eckart, 
Don  Bonker. 
Howard  Wolpe. 
Bob  Shamansky, 
Wm.  Broomfield, 
RoBT.  Lagomarsino, 
Arlen  Erdahl, 
Benjamin  A.  Gilman, 
Millicent  Fenwick. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Heinz, 
Jake  Garn, 
W.  L.  Armstrong. 
William  Proxmire, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3567)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979,  and'for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  reconunended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections  and  minor 
drafting  changes. 

AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  amended  Section  18(bKl) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  to  au- 
thorize $9,659,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$9,659,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
$8,454,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  provision. 

sharing  of  INFORMATION  AMONG  AGENCIES  FOR 
enforcement  PURPOSES 

The  House  bill  prohibited  any  department 
or  agency  from  withholding  confidential  in- 
formation from  any  other  department  or 
agency  which  considers  the  information 
necessary  to  enforce  the  Act.  Certain  statis- 
tical data  collected  by  the  Census  Bureau 
was  exempted  from  the  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  shar- 
ing of  information  among  departments  and 
agencies  for  the  purposes  of  enforcing  the 
Act,  but  only  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  law  enforcement,  intelli- 
gence, and  counter-intelligence  sources, 
methods,  and  activities,  and  sensitive  diplo- 
matic information.  Census  Bureau  statisti- 
cal information  was  exempted  from  the  pro- 
vision, and  disclosure  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service  return  information  was  restricted  to 
that  authorized  in  section  6130  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  reference  to  sensitive  diplomatic 
information. 

VIOLATIONS 

The  House  bill  amended  Section  IKcKl) 
of  the  Act  to  increase  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  for  each  violation  of  the  Act  by  a 
person  other  than  an  individual  from 
$10,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  increased  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  for  each  violation  of 
national  security  controls  by  any  person 
from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 

The  con  mittee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision. 

In  declining  at  this  time  to  increase  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Act  other 
than  violations  of  controls  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes,  the  conferees  noted  that  the 
maximum  penalty  applies  to  each  violation. 
Many  exporters  are  charged  with  multiple 
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violations,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  very 
large  cumulative  fines.  The  Congress  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  size  of  the  penalties 
imposed  to  ensure  that  the  fines  constitute 
a  sufficient  deterrent  to  violations  of  the 
Act. 

CONPIDENTIALITY 

The  Senate  amendment  revised  Section 
12(c)(2)  of  the  Act  to  reaffirm  that  export 
control  information  may  not  be  withheld 
from  the  Congress,  and  continued  existing 
restrictions  on  Congressional  disclosure  of 
that  information.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  access  to  such  infor- 
mation, on  a  confidential  basis,  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
or  to  his  duly  authorized  employees. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision. 

UMITATIOIt  ON  IMPOSITION  OF  POOD 
EMBARGOES 

The  House  bill  amended  Section  6(f)  of 
the  Act  to  restrict  the  imposition  of  export 
controls  on  food  when  such  controls  would 
result  in  measurable  malnutrition,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  controls 
are  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests  or  that  the  food  would  not 
reach  persons  most  in  need. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  House  provision. 

LIMITATION  ON  IMPOSITION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EMBARGOES 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that,  be- 
ginning January  21.  1985,  no  embargo  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  may  be  imposed  for 
national  security  purposes,  and  that  any 
embargo  of  agricultural  commodities  im- 
posed for  foreign  policy  purposes  that  is  not 
part  of  a  total  embargo  on  exports  to  a 
country  or  group  of  countries  must  be  ap- 
proved within  60  days  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vided specific  procedures  for  the  consider- 
ation in  the  Congress  of  such  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
House  position. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  INVESTMENT  SURVEY  ACT 

The  House  bill  contained  an  authorization 
of  $3,842,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  International  Investment  Survey  Act  of 
1976. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
Senate  position. 

The  conferees  noted  that  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  International  Invest- 
ment Survey  Act  of  1976  has  been  provided 
in  separate  legislation  (Public  Law  97-33). 

DOWNWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  INTEREST  RATES 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Administration  shall  emphasize  and  contin- 
ue to  implement  policies  to  sustain  the 
downward  movement  of  interest  rates. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference,  recognizing 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane  and 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the 
House,  adopted  the  House  position. 


CREDIT  FOR  CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
President  shall  encourage  fitiancial  institu- 
tions to  exercise  restraint  in  extending 
credit  for  unproductive  large-scale  corporate 
takeovers. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference,  recognizing 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane  and 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the 
House,  adopted  the  House  position. 

TOTAL  EMBARGO  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  MILITARY 
ACTION  AGAINST  POLAND 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
provision  of  the  Act  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  use  of  the 
Act  as  authority  for  a  total  embargo  in  the 
event  of  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  military 
action  against  Poland. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  conunittee  of  conference  adopted  the 
Senate  position. 

The  managers  noted  that  the  Senate 
amendment  also  contained  language  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  total 
embargo  be  placed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
if  it,  or  its  allies,  engages  in  direct  military 
action  against  Poland.  The  managers  felt 
that  such  an  expression  of  the  Senate  was 
technically  not  a  matter  to  act  upon  in  the 
committee  of  conference. 

Clement  J.  Zabl(x:ki, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

Dennis  E.  Eckart, 

Don  Bonker, 

Howard  Wolpe, 

Bob  Shamansky, 

Wm.  Broomfield, 

ROBT.  LACOMARSINO, 

Arlen  Erdahl. 
Benjamin  A.  (Oilman, 

MiLLICENT  PENWICK, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Heinz, 
Jake  Garn, 
W.  L.  Armstrong, 
William  Proxmire, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AuCoiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  December  10  smd  11,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Chisholh  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Peyser),  on  December  11,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McGrath,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VoLKMER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  VoLKMER,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dougherty  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,640. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  VoLKMER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Mattox. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 


H.R.  4034.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  4035.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


report  on  regulation  of  cancer-causing  food 
additives  (HRD-82-3,  December  11.  1981); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2683.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tions  Federal  Buildings  Fund  (PLRD-82-18. 
December  11.  1981);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  De- 
cember 14,  1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2675.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-117.  "To  amend  the  allowable  In- 
terest rates  on  certain  consumer  credit  and 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes."  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2676.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-118.  "To  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  cigarette  tax  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-119,  "To  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Reveiiue  Act  of  1980,"  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2678.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-120,  "To  extend  the  deadline  for 
filing  the  application  for  the  homestead  ex- 
emption and  class  one  property  tax  rate  for 
tax  year  1982;  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments affecting  the  Commission  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Commission  on  Aging;  and  for  other 
purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2679.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Presi- 
dents  discretionary  fund,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 455  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2680.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  political  contribu- 
tions by  various  ambassadorial  nominees 
and  by  members  of  their  families,  pursuant 
to  section  304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-465;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2681.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  academic  progress  requirements 
of  federally  funded  student  financial  aid 
programs  (HRD-82-15,  December  3,  1981); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  Education  and  Labor,  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

2682.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC     BILi;S     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL;  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5139.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  certain  insular  areas 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
387).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  4623.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
37.  and  38,  United  States  Code,  to  codify 
recent  law  and  to  improve  the  Code;  with 
amendmenu  (Rept.  No.  97-388).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3345.  A  bill  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  and  in  the  Civil  Rights  of 
Institutionalized  Persons  Act  (Rept.  No.  97- 
389).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Report  on  the  changing  distri- 
bution of  Industrial  profits:  The  oil  and  gas 
industry  within  the  Fortune  500,  1978-80 
(Rept.  No.  97-390).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Ms.  FERRARO:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  3141.  A  bill  to 
authorize  an  Under  SecreUry  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Affairs;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  97-391).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. House  Resolution  287.  Resolution  to 
disapprove  further  production  of  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  1  (Elk  Hills)  and  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  3  (Teapot  Dome) 
(Rept.  No.  97-392).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BRCX)KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  occupational 
safety  and  health  protection  for  aviation  in- 
dustry employees— the  conflict  between 
PAA  and  OSHA  (Rept.  No.  97-393).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  aircraft  cabin 
safety  staffing  standards  (Rept.  No.  97-394). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  silver  prices 
and  the  adequacy  of  Federal  actions  In  the 
marketplace  1979-80  (Rept.  No.  97-395).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Vietnam  veter- 
ans outreach  centers  (Rept.  No.  97-396).  Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  the  nlne-dlglt 
ZIP  code  investment:  more  digits,  less  sav- 
ings (Rept.  No.  97-397).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  international 
shortwave  broadcasting  and  direct  broad- 
cast satellites:  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty.  Radio  Marti  (Rept. 
No.  97-398).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  compensating 
and  rehabillUtlng  injured  Federal  Workers 
(Rept.  No.  97-399).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GINN:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  4241  (Rept.  No.  97- 
400).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  H.R.  3567  (Rept.  No.  97- 
401).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  designate 
componenU  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  In  the  SUte  of  Florida; 
with  an  amendment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  December  12.  1981.  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  luider  clause  l(aM13).  rule 
X  (Rept.  No.  97-402.  Pt.  I).  And  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.R.  5176.  A  bill  to  extend  from  May  1982 
to  October  1982  the  month  before  which 
children  not  otherwise  entitled  to  child's  In- 
surance benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  reason  of  the  amendment* 
made  by  section  2210  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  must 
attend  postsecondary  schools  In  order  to 
qualify  under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
for  entitlement  to  such  benefits  and  to 
extend  from  August  1985  to  August  1986  the 
month  before  which  any  such  entitlement 
terminates;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  5177.  A  bill  to  permit  persons  who 
convey  certain  lands  In  Colorado  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  expansion  of  the  Fort 
Carson  mlllUry  installation  to  treat  the 
conveyance  of  such  lands  as  involuntary 
conversions  for  the  purposes  of  section  1033 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOUGHERTY: 

H.R.  5178.  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  counting 
of  Reserve  general  officers  against  statutory 
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and  administrative  ceilings  on  general  and 
nag  rank  officers,  to  eliminate  general  and 
flag  officer  grade  requirements  from  certain 
statutory  positions  in  the  Armed  Porces.  to 
delay  the  effective  date  of  the  ceiling  on  the 
number  of  general  and  flag  officers  serving 
on  active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL  <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gibbons): 
H.R.  5179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  avoid  the  double 
taxation  of  foreign  source  export  income, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   PANETTA  (for  hims-ilf,  Mr. 
Pepper,   Mr.   Waxman,   Mr.   Rangel, 
Mr.    Gephardt.    Mr.    Conable.    Mr. 
Graoison,  and  Mr.  Madigan); 
H.R.  5180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  5181.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Feder- 
al court  may  require  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  or  State  funds  without  prior  legisla- 
tive authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5182.  A  bill  to  require  at  least  seven 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  concur  in 
any  decision  of  the  Court  declaring  a  Feder- 
al or  State  law  unconstitutional:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5183.  A  bill  to  make  Federal  court  de- 
cisions declaring  laws  unconstitutional  sub- 
ject to  congressional  disapproval;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  provide  for 
steady,  noninflationary  growth  in  the 
money  supply:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5185.  A  bill  to  amend  section  922  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restrict 
the  sale  of  firearms  and  ammunition  to 
aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  exemption  of  certain  charitable  organi- 
zations and  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  for 
contributions  to  such  organizations  shall 
not  be  construed  as  the  provision  of  Federal 
assistance;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5187.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  provide  on  individual 
income  tax  return  forms  information  on 
Federal  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  2 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  return  is  filed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  5188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  systematically  compare  information  on 
State  death  certificates  with  information 
maintained  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram in  order  to  Insure  that  inappropriate 
benefits  are  not  paid  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals who  have  died;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (by  request): 
H.R.  5189.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1825  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
Federal  public  defenders,  and  certain  other 
counsel  appointed  imder  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act,  to  certify  defense  witness  fees  for 
payment:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (by  request): 

H.R.  5190.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A 

of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 


the  delivery  of  legal  services  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  to  those  persons  financially 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  representation, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LeBOUTILUER: 
H.R.  5191.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults  to 
operate  and  maintain,  as  a  national  re- 
source, facilities  and  services  for  deaf-blind 
persons:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McGRATH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  DeNardis, 
Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr.  Walkeri: 
H.R.  5192.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials:  to  the  Coounittee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  5193.  A  bill  to  restore  the  recently 
eliminated  child's  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  case 
of  children  aged  18  through  22  who  attend 
postsecondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIIl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  for  influenza  vaccine  and  its  ad- 
ministration; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NAPIER: 
H.R.  5195.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tions which  are  presently  made  in  the  social 
security  benefits  otherwise  payable  to 
spouses  and  surviving  spouses  receiving  cer- 
tain Government  pensions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Heckler): 
H.R.  5196.  A  bill  to  extend  the  delay  in 
making  any  adjustment  in  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  referenda  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  and 
upland  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  5197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  designate  drought 
areas  for  purposes  of  allowing  the  special 
tax  treatment  for  the  proceeds  from  live- 
stock sold  on  account  of  drought:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  5198.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  revise  the  re- 
strictions  on   transactions   between   banks 
and  their  affiliates:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  An- 
thony): 
H.R.  5199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to 
provide  medicaid  coverage  with  respect  to 
certain   dependent   children   and    relatives 
without  regard  to  certain  work  disincentives 
imposed  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion  Act   of    1981;   to   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  5200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  extent  courts  of 
the  United  States  may  order  the  reassign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  or  alter 
State  or  local  tax  rates  in  certain  school  de- 
segration  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rbgula): 
H.J  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
June  13,  1982,  as  "National  Orchestra 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  235.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  Josef  Mengele;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BoNKER): 

H.  Con.  Res.  236.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

declare  March  1,  1982,  as  "National  Day  of 

the  Seal";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
H.  Res.  301.  Resolution  reducing  the 
number  of  permanent  and  other  clerks  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  302.  Resolution  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
provide  certain  qualifications  pertaining  to 
service  as  a  Member,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

232.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  economic  incentives  and  assistance  to 
farmers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

233.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  funding  of  "TRIO"  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

234.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  decontrol 
of  natural  gas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
5201)  for  the  relief  of  Simin  Ghods,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
McEwen. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Coleman. 

H.R.  1651:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Panetta.  and 
Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Findley. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
RiNALOo.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Reuss,  and  Mr. 

PURSELL. 


H.R.  3414:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  3496:  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  3760:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  3940:  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Natcher,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  McHugh,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  4163:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  4376:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4377:  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  4488:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  4562:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  4636:  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Beilcnson,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  4637:  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Beilenson.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Richmond,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  4666:  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Buley,  and 
Mr.  DeNardis. 


H.R.  4771:  Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  4815:  Mr.  Ertel  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.R.  4828:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
FORSYTHE,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Golowater,  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  4862:  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  4868:  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Railsback,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  4890:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota  and 
Mr.  Hageoorn. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr.  Drier. 

H.R.  4996:  Mr.  Emery. 

H.R.  5023:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Porsythe. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniels.  Jr.,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Pish. 

H.R.  5055:  Mr.  Ertel.  Mrs.  Bou<»uard,  and 
Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  5093:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Wirth.  Mr.  RiTTER,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr. 
Bliley. 

H.R.  5102:  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  5107:  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling. 


H.R.  5117  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  5150:  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Kocovsek. 
Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Lott. 

H.  Con.  Res.  195:  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.  Res.  200:  Ms.  Pexraro.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Santinl  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  Pritchahd.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and 
Mr.  Pepper. 

H.  Res.  267:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Schu- 
mer, Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Pog- 
lietta, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  LuN- 
DiNE,  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Guarini,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Traxler.  B&r. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

301.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Don  Deichman,  Laddonia,  Mo.,  and 
others  relative  to  grain  exports;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LX..D.,  DU.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  in  seasons  of  joyous 
celebration,  suffering  and  tragedy  are 
always  accentuated.  We  pray  for  those 
of  our  large  family  who  in  some  unex- 
pected way  will  experience  hurt.  We  re- 
member in  love  those  who  have  lost  loved 
ones,  whose  absence  will  be  deeply  felt 
at  holiday  meals  and  events.  We  pray 
for  those  who  are  ill  in  hospital  or  home, 
for  those  who  may  be  hurt  by  accidents 
during  the  holidays.  We  remember  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATER  whose  absence  we  feel, 
and  we  commend  to  Thee  each  other  and 
all  of  our  loved  ones.  Grant  to  them  spe- 
cial blessing. 

And  Father,  we  pray  for  the  millions 
who  live  in  constant  deprivation,  the 
homeless  and  the  hungry,  the  refugees, 
the  oppressed,  the  persecuted.  We  pray 
for  those  in  prison  and  their  families. 
We  pray  for  the  poor  of  our  cities,  the 
street  people,  the  lonely  and  forgotten 
elderly.  Help  us,  dear  God  to  appreciate 
all  our  blessings  and  in  gratitude  to 
seek  ways  in  which  we  may  share  our 
more  than  enough  with  those  who  never 
have  enough.  We  pray  this  is  the  n-ame 
of  Him  whom  God  gave  as  His  priceless 
gift  to  the  world  at  Christmas.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


E— COM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  the  US.  Postal  Service  intends  to 
embark  on  an  important  step  in  its  ef- 
forts to  become  more  efficient  and  im- 
prove its  services  to  the  American  public. 
On  that  date,  the  Postal  Service  will  in- 
stitute an  electronic  mail  service  known 
as  E-COM.  This  new  service  is  in  keep- 
ing with  its  statutory  mandate  to  "pro- 
mote modern  and  efficient  operations" 
through  the  use  of  new  equipment  or  de- 
vices which  may  reduce  the  costs  or  im- 
prove the  quality  of  postal  service.  This 


E-COM  service  will  allow  volume  mailers 
whose  messages  and  addresses  are  on 
computers  to  transmit  those  messages 
using  the  transmission  service  of  private 
sector  communications  coimpanies.  Ini- 
tially, service  will  be  available  in  25  cities 
across  the  Nation. 

When  these  transmissions  are  received, 
the  messages  will  be  printed  out,  enve- 
loped, and  inserted  in  the  regular  first- 
class  mail  stream  for  delivery. 

This  new  service  offers  advantages  for 
all  concerned.  The  mailer  has  the  pros- 
pect of  lowering  his  costs  of  producing 
and  sending  letters  and  receiving  im- 
proved service.  For  the  private  sector 
communications  industry,  E-COM  will 
create  new  markets  for  their  transmis- 
sions and  processing  services  as  mail 
from  volume  mailers  that  is  now  entered 
physically  and  transported  and  sorted  by 
the  Postal  Service  will  be  carried  through 
their  networks. 

For  the  American  consumer,  this  holds 
great  potential  to  not  only  keep  postal 
costs  from  continuing  to  rise  but  also  im- 
prove service  to  all  Americans. 

For  the  Postal  Service,  E-COM  will  al- 
low them  to  eliminate  expensive  trans- 
portation and  sorting  costs  and  provide 
at  the  same  time  an  improved  level  of 
service.  E-COM  is  another  example  of 
the  Postal  Service  adapting  to  the  times, 
by  employing  modem  technology  to  their 
traditional  business.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  Congress  told  them  to  do  when  we 
passed  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  Postal  Service  for  offer- 
ing this  E-COM  service;  in  my  view  by 
people  who  do  not  understand  exactly 
what  it  is  the  Postal  Service  is  doing. 

The  Postal  Service  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  it  has  no  desire  to  get  into 
the  telecommunications  transmission 
business  in  competition  with  the  private 
sector.  E-COM  does  not  involve  resale 
of  transmission  services  by  the  Postal 
Service.  In  addition,  the  Postal  Service 
has  stated  from  the  outset  that  its  busi- 
ne<;s  is  delivering  hard  copy,  and  it  has 
supported  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
the  Postal  Service  from  engaging  in 
generation  III,  or  point-to-point  com- 
munications services. 

Some  critics  respond  by  saying,  "That 
may  be  their  attitude  now,  but  what 
about  later?"  They  urge  that  the  Postal 
Service  should  be  prohibited  from  even 
offering  E-COM. 

I  submit  that  if  this  kind  of  "camel's 
nose  under  the  tent"  philosophy  had  been 
applied  to  the  march  of  progress  made  in 
this  country  over  the  past  century,  we 
would  still  be  delivering  mail  by  dogsled 
in  Alaska  and  would  have  arrived  for 
today's  session  by  horse  and  buggy. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  a  respon- 
sible agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 


Congress,  in  exercising  its  oversight 
responsibility,  stands  able  to  curb  any 
feared  misstep  by  the  Postal  Service. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  the  proper  use  of 
modern  technology  by  the  Postal  Service 
to  carry  out  its  traditional  role  more  ef- 
ficiently at  less  cost  to  the  public,  un- 
warranted fears  and  emotion  can  be 
laid  aside  and  the  focus  can  be  on  the 
facts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  E-COM  service  to 
be  offered  on  January  4  is  a  good  example 
of  the  opportunity  for  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial partnership  between  the  Postal 
Service,  carrying  out  its  congressionally 
mandated  traditional  role  to  serve  all 
citizens  everywhere  with  our  imiversal 
postal  system,  and  the  private  sector 
telecommimications  industry,  gaining 
new  markets  for  their  services. 

This  type  of  partnership  is  particularly 
promising  for  large,  sparsely  populated 
States,  such  as  mine,  where  the  vast  dis- 
tances make  both  the  cost  of  physical 
transportation  and  the  timeliness  of 
messages  far  exceed  the  average.  Studies 
are  underway  now  aimed  toward  provid- 
ing an  E-COM-type  service  to  Alaska 
through  a  private  sector  communications 
firm  working  with  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  State  government 

The  efficiencies  gained  by  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  telecommunications  tech- 
nology to  a  portion  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's traditional  volume  holds  great 
promise  for  the  public. 

We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  the 
public  that  pays  for  the  Postal  Service. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  postage  on  84 
percent  of  the  mail  volume  is  paid  by 
business  mailers,  this  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  inevitably  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer, be  he  utility  user,  magazine  sub- 
scriber, or  mail-order  patron. 

Just  as  revenues  for  transporting  mail 
helped  build  a  strong  airline  industry 
for  the  Nation,  so  can  revenues  for  trans- 
mitting messages  into  post  offices  help 
the  development  of  today's  dynamic  tele- 
communications industry. 

I  understand  that  three  communica- 
tions carriers  have  contracted  to  trans- 
mit E-COM  messages  for  their  customers 
to  the  Postal  Service  and  that  several 
others  have  applications  pending.  Also, 
about  20  mailers,  some  of  them  large 
volume  users,  have  filed  applications  to 
be  certified  as  E-COM  users. 

Mr.  President,  these  issues  are  im- 
portant public  policy  issues  and  I  would 
urge  that  all  interested  parties,  including 
my  friends  in  the  telecommunications 
industry,  would  brave  the  heat  and  seek 
out  the  light.  Once  the  focus  is  on  the 
facts  and  in  the  real  world,  I  am  con- 
fident thev  will  conclude,  as  I  have,  that 
the  marriage  between  the  transmission 
and  processing  strengths  of  our  private 
sector  communications  industry  and  the 
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hard  copy  universal  delivery  strength 
of  the  Postal  Service  will  provide  a  new 
improved  and  efficient  hard  copy  com- 
munications link  for  every  American. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  know  how  es- 
sential it  is  to  increase  productivity  and 
efficiency  in  all  segments  of  this  Nation 
in  order  to  combat  inflation  and  improve 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Postal 
Service  is  pursxiing  this  effort  on  elec- 
tronic mail,  for  if  they  did  not  I  know  of 
no  other  entity,  private  or  public,  who 
will  serve  all  Americans  everywhere, 
whether  they  are  living  in  Houston, 
Alaska,  or  Houston,  Tex.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  Postal  Service  to 
improve  its  services  to  the  public  and  to 
increase  its  abilities  to  bind  this  Nation 
together. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  friends 
in  the  Congress  join  me  in  wishing  all 
participants  success  for  the  E-COM 
startup. 

AN  ALL-AMERICAN  FISHERY  IN  THE 
FISHERY  CONSERVATION  ZONE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  vast 
stocks  of  pollack,  cod,  and  other  white 
flsh  are  located  in  the  Bering  Sea  off 
the  coast  of  my  home  State  of  Alaska. 
These  stocks  comprise  the  largest  im- 
used  food  resource  available  to  this 
Nation. 

Five  years  ago.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
that  I  cosponsored  which  secured  the 
200-mile  fishery  zone  off  our  shores.  To- 
day, despite  the  U.S.  preference  con- 
tained within  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
ConservatiOTi  and  Management  Act 
(HiIFCMA),  the  vast  potential  in  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  is  still  unre- 
alized by  U.S.  fishermen.  Foreign  alloca- 
tions in  Ala&ka  only  exceed  1  million 
metric  tons  a  year.  This  cwnprises  more 
than  the  entire  domestic  harvest  in  my 
home  State  of  Alaska.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  conservation  and  man- 
agement since  1976,  but  remain  behind 
in  our  efforts  to  replace  foreign  domina- 
tion of  our  fishery. 

The  5-year  anniversary  of  the  Magnu- 
son Act  marks  an  appropriate  juncture 
for  reexamination  of  what  additional 
incentives  are  required  to  get  an  Ameri- 
can-run, American-controlled  fishery 
moving. 

I  have  recently  written  Secretary  Haig 
to  request  his  support  for  additional  re- 
ductions in  foreign  fishing  allocations 
that  will  be  assigned  exclusively  to  joint 
venture  fishing  efforts  that  involve 
American  fishermen.  This  is  an  inter- 
mediate step  in  our  long-term  goal  of 
an  all-American  fishery  in  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  (FCZ). 

In  addition  to  U.S.  preference  and  the 
allocation  process,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
view other  statutory  authorities  that  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  fishery  development. 
In  that  regard,  present  sliipping  laws 
that  prevent  the  use  of  foreign  vessels 
by  American  fishermen  serve  as  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  our  development 
goals. 

Included  in  my  statement  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  Ron  Hames  that  appeared  in  the 
December  1981  National  F^herman.  It 
details  the  economic  disadvantage  to 
American  fishermen  that  compete  in  the 


world  market  with  foreign  vessels.  For- 
eign imtions  that  receive  allocations  in 
our  waters  and  compete  in  the  same  mar- 
ket as  U.S.  fishermen  can  obtain  capital 
equipment  that  is  priced  at  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  U.S.-bullt 
vessel. 

We  should  review  during  the  next  ses- 
sion questions  raised  in  this  article  to 
see  if  it  may  be  ajwropriate  for  us  to 
provide  a  way  to  put  American  fi^er- 
men  on  equal  ground  with  their  foreign 
competitors  who  fish  in  U.S.  waters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  National  Fisherman,  December 

19B1] 
Shipping  Laws  Have  Put  St»ancli:hold  on 

n.S.     FISHEBMEN 

(By  Ron  Hames) 

Let's  say  that  a  U.S.  citizen  decides  to  enter 
the  North  Pacific/Bering  Sea  pollock  indus- 
try. He  requires  a  factory  trawler  that  wUl 
work  U.S.  waters  within  the  200-mUe  zone  of 
U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction. 

Upon  reviewing  the  economic  activities  In 
the  area,  the  fisherman  finds  foreign  citizens 
already  exploiting  the  pollock  resources, 
using  foreign-built  (non-U.S.-documented) 
factory  trawlers  within  the  200-mile  fisheries 
conservation  zone  (PCZ). 

The  vessels  available  to  foreign  citizens 
are  ordlnarUy  built  in  foreign  shipyards  at 
considerably  less  expense  than  comparable 
U.S.-oon8tructed  vessels.  With  lower  labor 
and  material  cosu,  foreign  yards  can  produce 
a  tool  that  is  unavailable  to  U.S.  fishermen, 
who  are  restricted  to  using  U.S.-documented 
and,  except  on  rare  occasions,  U.S.-bullt 
vessels. 

Within  U.S.  Jurisdictional  boundaries,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  national  origin 
is  Illegal.  But  U.S.  fishermen  are  currently 
subject  to  such  dlscrinUnatlon.  They  are 
denied  access  to  a  tool  (foreign-built  vessels) 
available  only  to  aliens,  even  though  both 
would  work  side  by  side  In  the  same  U.S. 
areas  competing  for  the  same  resources.  In- 
deed, both  would  probably  target  on  the  same 
world  market  for  their  catch. 

When  the  catch  Is  sold,  however,  the  VS. 
fisherman  cannot  say,  "I  deserve  a  higher 
price  for  my  fish  products  because  I  was 
forced  to  use  more  costly  equipment  than  my 
competition."  There  Is  no  sympathy  in  the 
marketplace  for  such  an  appeal. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  U.S.  fishermen 
find  themselves  today,  and  that  situation 
will  continue  tomorrow  unless  current  rrte- 
vant  laws  are  overcome. 

Title  16,  "Shipping,"  of  the  "United  States 
Code  Annotated"  contains  the  Coasting  and 
Pishing  Act.  In  Section  251  the  act  states: 
"Vessels  of  20  tons  and  upwards,  enrolled  .  .  . 
and  having  a  license  In  force  (I.e.,  docu- 
mented) .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
fisheries."  Consequently,  unless  they  work 
in  small  boats.  U.S.  fishermen  are  restricted 
to  the  use  of  U.S.-documented  vessels. 
outdated  restrictions 

The  catch  is  that  today's  shipping  laws 
were  formed  long  before  the  foreign  distant- 
water  fleets  began  exploiting  what  in  1976 
became  U.S.  bottomfish  resources.  When  the 
Coasting  and  Pishing  Act  was  passed  31  years 
ago,  the  concerns  were  to  ensure  safety  for 
saUors  at  sea  (U.S. -built  vessels  were  legis- 
latively pronounced  safe)  while  simulta- 
neously preventing  foreign-built  vessels  from 
working  U.S.  waters. 

But  while  the  law  has  stood  Immobile, 
situations  surrounding  It  have  changed  dra- 
matically. Whereas  the  law  was  originally  a 
protection  for  U.S.  fishermen,  it  has  now  be- 
come a  major  penalty. 


No  longer  can  It  be  argued  that  construc- 
tion practices  and  techniques  in  U.S.  ship- 
yards are  superior  to  those  of  their  foreign 
competitors.  The  reality  is  that  numerous 
countries  are  employing  advanced  construc- 
tion methods  to  turn  out  well-crafted  ves- 
sels for  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
building  a  vessel  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  U.S.  waters — ^In  terms  of 
fisheries  Jurisdiction — have  moved  outward 
188  miles  since  the  Coasting  and  Pishing 
Act  was  passed  in  1950.  Foreign  vessels  are 
now  permitted  to  fish  Inside  the  U.S.  FCZ. 
but  only  if  they  are  owned  and  operated  by 
someone  other  than  a  U.S.  citizen.  Conse- 
quently, U.S.  fishermen  are  denied  an  op- 
portunity equal  to  that  extended  to  the 
foreign  fishermen. 

CHANCING   THE    LAW 

The  restrictive  law  of  the  Coasting  and 
Fishing  Act  can  be  changed  in  two  basic 
ways:  through  the  legislature  and  through 
the  Judiciary. 

To  change  a  law  through  a  legislative  Ini- 
tiative requires  more  than  a  fair,  well-rea- 
soned argument.  Infiuence  and  financing 
must  take  their  seats  at  afternoon  luncheons. 
Individuals  or  small  groups  of  U.S.  fisher- 
men do  not  currently  have  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  match  the  lobbying  tactics  of  such 
industrial  concerns  as  U.8.  shipyards. 

Ihese  shipyards  and  their  unions  would 
lose  little  actxial  business  If  the  law  were 
changed.  The  fact  is  that  not  one  factory 
trawler  In  the  300'-l.oji.  class  has  been  built 
and  launched  In  this  country  since  the 
Magnuson  Act  was  passed  five  years  ago. 
And  while  It  Is  understandable  that  U.S. 
yards  are  concerned  lest  they  lose  potential 
business,  the  way  matters  stand  now.  their 
reluctance  for  change  only  Impedes  US. 
fishery  development.  The  question  becomes: 
Is  the  fishing  industry  ever  going  to  be  able 
to  change  its  paper  revitallzation  into  hard 
steel  frames? 

More  effective  than  challenging  the  pres- 
ent law  through  the  labyrinth  of  Congress 
would  be  for  fishermen  to  take  their  case  to 
court. 

Instead  of  a  legislative  appeal  aimed  at 
creating  personal  prejudices  for  or  against  a 
position,  the  story  in  a  courtroom  can  con- 
sist of  facts  presented  before  an  impartial 
adjudicator.  A  ruling  can  be  expected  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue  as  opposed  to  Its 
political  expediency.  In  the  courtroom,  testi- 
monial effects  of  cocktails  bought,  hands 
shaken,  and  plane  rides  proferred  would  not 
be  admissible. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  (equal 
rights)  challenges  that  could  be  used  to  at- 
tack the  shipping  laws,  other  legal  argu- 
ments can  be  formed.  For  policy  direction, 
anti-trust  laws  can  be  examined.  These  laws 
hold  in  disfavor  a  situation  in  which  one 
group  has  an  economic  advantage  over  an- 
other. Such  positioning  can  result  in  char- 
acteristics of  a  monopoly  becoming  en- 
trenched in  the  industry.  In  fact,  this  Is 
already  the  case  in  the  Bering  Sea  pollock 
fishery,  where  foreign  citizens  bold  sway  in 
the  FCZ. 

Initial  cost: 

Vets*)  A  (United  SUtei— new) $15,000,000.00 

Veuel  B  (fof«i£n— new) 12,000,000.00 

Vessel  C (loreiin— used) 8,000,000.00 

Expenses'. 

Annual  payment  (principei  and  interest): 

Vessel  A  (United  Sbtes— new) 2.  gl2,  MX).  00 

Vessel  B  (foreiin— new) 2,250,000.00 

Vessel  C  (foretjn-used) 1. 813, 900. 00 

Operatini  costs  (vessel  A,  B  on  C): 

Fuel  1,893,424.30 

Crew  share  a0Xt47, 269. 90) 3, 308, 893.  OO 

Provisions 408,800.00 

Repair  and  maintenance. 750.000.00 

Insurance 600.000.00 

Note:  A  U.S.  fisherman  operttint  a  300  ft  American-built 
trawler  pays  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  more  per  year  in 
vessel  eipenses  than  does  the  owner  of  a  new  or  used  forei^ 
trawler  of  comparable  size.  With  crews  of  70.  each  boat  s 
operating  expenses  are  shown  to  be  uniform  in  the  table  above, 
mikini  tlie  vessels'  cost  the  basic  variable. 
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This  control  exists  because  foreign  citizens 
have  a  substantial  economic  advantage  over 
their  U.S.  competitors:  They  can  use  non- 
U.S.-documented  vessels  In  their  pursuit  of 
U.S.  resources.  By  examining  the  Income  and 
expense  variables  associated  with  the  factory- 
trawler  groundflsh  Industry  (particularly 
pollock),  the  economic  advantage  held  by 
the  foreign  fleet  can  be  Illustrated. 

The  table  on  the  facing  page  shows  the 
fixed  yearly  expenses  for  a  300'-l.o.a.  U.S. 
factory  trawler  with  a  crew  of  70.  against 
those  for  a  comparable  new  or  used  foreign 
trawler. 

The  U.S.  vessel's  cost,  with  Its  resulting 
depreciation  schedule.  Is  the  basic  expense 
variable  distinguishing  It  from  a  foreign 
boat. 

Construction  costs  of  a  factory  trawler  of 
sufficient  size  (approximately  300")  to  com- 
pete year-round  for  bottomflsh  resources  In 
U.S.  waters  off  Alaska  will  conservatively  run 
20  percent  lower  In  certain  foreign  (e.g.. 
South  Korean)  shipyards  than  will  the  costs 
of  a  comparable  vessel  built  In  U.S.  yards.  A 
$I5-mllIlon  U.S. -built  factory  trawler  can  be 
built  for  $12  million  overseas. 

The  annual  payments  associated  with  such 
new  vessels  would,  at  30  percent  financing, 
run  approximately  $2.8  million  for  the  U.S. 
vessel  ( Vessel  A ) .  as  opopsed  to  $2.25  million 
for  the  foreign  vessel  (Vessel  B). 

Moreover,  the  virtual  worldwide  Imple- 
mentation of  200-mlle  limits  has  flooded  the 
market  with  secondhand  factorysl)lps — 
particularly  from  such  nations  as  Norway 
and  Great  Britain — .that  are  Ideal  for  use 
In  the  Bering  Sea.  These  surplus  trawlers 
are  available  In  price  ranges  averaging  from 
$4  million  to  $8  million.  On  the  latter  (Ves- 
sel C) .  yearly  payments  would  be  around 
$1.8  million. 

AN    ECONOMIC    BIND 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  monetary  penalty 
Involved  In  restricting  U.S.  fishermen  to 
U.S.-buIlt  vessels  can  range  from  $500,000 
to  $1  million  every  year  for  the  life  of  the 
vessel. 

The  U.S.  fisherman  must  now  make  a  busi- 
ness Judgment.  He  knows  that  the  {>ollock 
Industry  is  based  on  world  trade  prices.  He 
must  decide  whether  or  not  he  can  operate 
and  compete  In  this  marketplace.  All  he  has 
to  do  Is  crack  that  extra  $500.000-$1  mllUon- 
a-year  nut  put  Into  his  pocket  by  the  U.S. 
government.  To  generate  enough  Income  to 
overcome  this  penalty,  the  U.S.  fisherman 
must  try  to  sell  his  product  at  6  percent-12 
percent  more  than  the  foreign  processor  gets 
for  his  catch.  This  Increase  In  price.  If  the 
fisiicrmtin  can  rot  It.  would  go  Into  one 
pocket  ?nd  directly  out  the  other  to  pay  for 
the  ndde^l  rvprhead  of  his  operation. 

The  U.S.  fisherman  would  then  find  him- 
self In  a  Catch-22  situation.  Even  If  he  can 
command  an  Inflated  price  for  his  product, 
the  foreign  operator — marketing  an  Identi- 
cal product — will  also  be  able  to  sell  at  the 
higher  price.  Thus  the  U.S.  fisherman  can 
never  narrow  the  expense  gap  created  by  the 
shipping  laws. 

From  this.  It  can  be  argued  that  futvre 
capital  investments  will  be  attracted  to  the 
more  profitable  foreign  operations  that  are 
developed  to  extract  American  FCZ  pollock 
resources,  ^s  such,  a  pollock  Industry  with 
U.S.  factorv  trawlers  can  never  be  developed 
based  on  free  world  trade. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  the  situation  as  It 
exists  todav.  Lep'tslators  will  continue  to 
pay  attention  occasionally  and  will  fire  off 
paperworV-eeneratlng  panaceas  of  regula- 
tions, duties,  tariffs,  import  restrictions,  ex- 
port crlterlas.  Industry  Investigations  and 
tits  for  tats.  And  U.S.  fishermen  will  con- 
tinue to  watch  foreigners  harvest  U.S.  fish 
and  wonder,  while  embracing  some  vague 


supposition   of  equality,    "Why   can't   I   do 
that?" 


THOMAS  GARDINER  (TOMMY) 
CORCORAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  family  of  Thomas 
Gardiner  < Tommy)  Corcoran  who  died 
Sunday. 

During  the  New  Deal  era,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran rose  to  prominence  as  the  princi- 
pal engineer  for  revolutionary  measures 
which  changed  the  course  of  American 
history.  In  concert  with  his  colleague, 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  he  collaborated  on 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  Act 
of  1934,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Act  of  1935,  the  Public 
Utilities  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 
the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Corcoran's  unique  brand  of  wit 
and  political  genius  served  to  earn  him 
the  enduring  esteem  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  other  leaders  of  the 
day.  He  will  surely  take  a  place  in  Amer- 
ican history  as  one  of  the  greatest  po- 
litical tacticians  of  our  era,  a  singiilar 
contributor  to  the  drastic  tdteration  of 
public  policy  in  the  20th  century. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mr.  Corcoran's 
family  and  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thomas  Oaroiner  Corcosan 

If  ever  there  was  In  "this  gorgeous  town" 
a  dlsarmlngly  affable  broker  of  political  In- 
fiuence  who  enjoyed  the  mix  of  public  serv- 
ice, ideas  and  friendships.  It  was  Thomas 
Q.  (Tommy)  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corcoran,  who 
died  here  Sunday  at  the  age  of  80.  was  a 
principal  strategist,  Insider  and  tireless  point 
man  for  the  New  Deal  revolution  during 
some  of  its  most  perilous  and  interesting 
times.  And  "Tommy  the  Cork,"  as  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  fondly  referred  to  him,  reveled 
In  the  role  of  lawyer-lobbyist  (or  entre- 
preneur," as  Mr.  Corcoran  would  put  It)  in 
the  high  circles  of  all  three  branches  of 
government 

What  Mr.  Corcoran  knew  and  marketed 
so  well  was  "what  the  government  likes  and 
does  not  like,"  an  Insight  he  mastered  first- 
hand and  marketed  with  great  skill.  With 
New  Deal  architect,  White  House  teammate 
and  longtime  friend  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Corcoran  became  an  invaluable  administra- 
tion figure  and  presidential  counselor.  It 
was  this  expertise  that  he  later  employed  as 
a  lawyer  to  seek  and  deliver  results  on  behalf 
of  major  corporations  that  were  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  government. 

His  success  In  the  private  sector  was  a  di- 
rect sequel  to  his  Influential  role  as  engi- 
neer-designer of  truly  revolutionary  policies. 
After  all.  It  was  the  Corcoran-Cohen  duo — 
known  as  the  "hot-dog  boys."  an  allusion 
to  their  mentor.  Felix  Frankfurter — that 
collaborated  on  the  big  acts,  the  enduring 
measures  of  the  New  Deal :  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  Act.  the  Public  Util- 
ities Holding  Company  Act,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Act,  the  Tennessee 


Valley  Authority  and  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  In  the  process,  Mr.  Corcoran  also  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  scores  of  highly  capable, 
dedicated  people  to  government  service  and 
important  positions  from  which  they  were 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  public 
policy. 

If  critics  had  problems  with  Mr.  Corcoran's 
later  transition  to  private  practice  In  govern- 
ment circles,  neither  he  nor  his  clients  did. 
Many  of  the  very  people  who  had  damned 
him  as  a  policy-maker  were  to  find  him  a 
useful  colleague  and  attorney  In  those  later 
years,  and  he  found  these  marriages  of  mu- 
tual Interests  rewarding  in  the  fullest  senses. 
With  his  Infectious  Irish  humor  and  quick 
repartee,  Mr.  Corcoran  delighted  friends, 
legal  adversaries  and  himself  while  gliding 
through  the  halls  and  offices  of  government. 

"When  I  walk  down  the  corridors  of  the 
Federal  Power  Conunisslon,"  he  once  ex- 
plained with  a  grin  to  a  House  subcommittee 
that  was  looking  into  his  activities,  "it's 
right  down  the  main  aisle  ...  in  broad  day- 
light, with  a  brass  band  behind  me."  And 
that  is  how  those  who  knew  Tommy  the 
COTk  suspect  he  has  Just  left  their  company. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Hatch)  .  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
time  for  the  minority  leader  be  reserved 
for  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DANGER  IN  THE  COALFIELDS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  that  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
recent  series  of  accidents  in  underground 
coal  mines  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens  in  each  of  those  States, 
and  in  many  other  States,  daily  descend 
into  mines  to  earn  their  living.  Those 
mines  should  be  as  safe  as  possible. 

On  Thursday.  November  5,  I  offered 
along  with  Senator  Arlen  Specter,  an 
amendment  to  the  Labor/HHS  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  year  1982,  when  that 
bill  was  before  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  amendment  restored 
$48  million  to  mine  safety  enforcement 
programs.  The  $48  million  had  been  cut 
in  subcommittee,  and  our  amendment 
brought  the  program  level  back  to  the 
President's  original  budget  request. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  10  entitled,  "Fund  Cuts  Im- 
pair Mine  Safety,  Union  Says,"  tells  of 
the  growing  concern  of  the  people  direct- 
ly involved  with  mining  that  reductions 
in  Federal  mine  safety  programs  will 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  miners.  The  sad 
record  of  recent  days  cannot  be  ignored 
as  Congress  moves  toward  final  action 
on  fiscal  year  1982  fimding  levels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


( 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  10,  1981] 

Fund  Cirrs  Impair  Mine  SArcrr, 
'  Union  Sats 

(By  Bill  Prochnau) 

A  United  Mine  Workers  spokesman  charged 
yesterday  that  Reagan  administration  budg- 
et cuts  are  reducing  the  number  of  federal 
mine  Inspections  and  reducing  safety  levels 
In  coal  mines.  The  charges  were  made  In  the 
wake  of  three  coal  mine  accidents  that  killed 
24  miners  in  Just  the  past  week. 

"We  Just  feel  that  the  present  attitude  In 
the  Reagan  administration  toward  mine  safe- 
ty Is  not  strong  enough,"  Danny  Davidson, 
the  UMW  deputy  director  for  safety,  said. 

In  Its  September  budget  proposal  the  La- 
bor Department  recommended  eliminating 
150  of  1.629  federal  coal  inspectors.  But  Ford 
B.  Ford,  assistant  secretary  of  labor  for  mine 
safety  and  health,  strongly  defended  the  cut- 
backs. Ford  said  72  Inspections  had  been  con- 
ducted In  the  past  three  years  at  the  Top- 
most, Ky.,  mine  in  which  eight  were  killed 
Monday. 

"Generally,  there  may  have  been  fewer  In- 
spections In  the  past  year."  Ford  said,  "but 
I  Just  don't  find  a  diminution  of  safety." 

Meanwhile,  attorneys  for  the  Council  of 
Southern  Mountains,  Inc.,  a  citizens'  group 
that  Includes  Appalachian  miners  and  their 
widows,  asked  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  for  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  on 
mine  safety. 

The  att^H'neys  charged  the  mine  owners 
with  a  "pattern  of  violations"  of  mine-safety 
regulations  that  "show  a  need  for  more  rather 
than  less  (federal]  enforcement." 

The  three  accidents  appeared  to  have  dif- 
ferent causes.  Although  Investigations  still 
were  under  way.  only  the  latest  tragedy  ap- 
peared to  have  been  caused  by  a  methane 
gas  explosion,  one  of  the  more  conunon  risks 
In  coal  mine  disasters. 

Federal  safety  officials  said  workers  at  the 
Tennessee  Consolidated  Coal  Co.'s  mine  near 
Palmer.  Tenn.,  had  Just  punched  through 
the  wall  of  an  old  shaft  when  an  explosion 
rocked  the  mine  Tuesday,  killing  13.  Investi- 
gators were  attempting  to  determine  yester- 
day whether  methane  gas  had  accumulated 
In  the  unused  shaft,  which  had  been  closed 
for  seven  years. 

At  Topmost,  where  eight  men  were  killed 
Monday  after  an  explosion  so  violent  It  sent 
a  shower  of  mud  and  water  300  yards  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  federal  investigators 
were  looking  Into  the  possibility  that  the 
miners  accldently  set  off  dynamite.  Doctors 
said  the  men  died  of  smoke  inhalation. 

Dr.  George  Nichols,  Kentucky  state  medi- 
cal examiner,  said  cigarettes  and  lighters 
were  found  on  the  bodies  of  three  of  the 
miners.  "That  Is  a  distinct  no-no  in  an 
underground  mine."  Nichols  said.  The  doc- 
tor satd  there  was  no  Indication  the  light- 
ers had  been  used  but  their  presence  "Indi- 
cates things  were  pretty  loose  there,  both 
with  the  workers  and  with  management." 

Last  Thursday  three  miners  were  killed 
when  rock  and  slate  fell  from  the  roof  of  a 
mine  In  Bergoo,  W.  Va. 

The  Tennessee  accident  was  the  worst  in 
that  state's  history  In  70  years.  One  of  17 
survivors,  who  rode  small  rail  cars  to  safety. 
said  the  mine  started  "shaking  a  little  bit ' 
and-  he  "knew  they  had  hit  gas  and  It  ex- 
ploded." The  miner  declined  to  be  Identified. 

John  Parish,  Tennessee  Gov.  Lamar  Alex- 
ander's press  secretary,  said  there  was  "strong 
evidence"  the  explosion  was  caused  by  meth- 
ane. "But  I  don't  think  anybody  Is  saying 
that  officially." 

Tennessee  Consolidated  operates  14  mines 
In  the  area.  Federal  investigators  and  the 
company  president.  William  Allison,  said  the 
other  mines  would  remain  open. 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR 
MATTINGLY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinglt)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DEPERRINO  REPAYMENT  AND 
FORECLOSURE  PROCEEDINGS  ON 
CERTAIN  OUTSTANDING  LOANS 
MADE  BY  THE  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  immediate  consider- 
ation?        

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes,  by  unanimous 
consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  367)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  continue  Department 
pcUcy  in  deferring  the  repayment  of.  and 
foreclosure  proceedings  on,  certain  out- 
standing lOMiB  made  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution, 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  which 
calls  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
work  to  the  closest  extent  possible  with 
the  farmers  to  avoid  foreclosure  pro- 
cedures on  loans.  PHA  loans. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  S'lTJiVENS.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority. Will  the  acting  minority  leader 
indicate  whether  it  has  approval  or  not? 

Mr.  PELL.  This  measure  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  and  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  It  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  TntmiiOND,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Warner, 
Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Kas- 
ten,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
ScHMiTT,  Mr.  2k)RiNSKT,  Mt.  Denton, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Nitnn. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  which  we  have  submitted  is 
simply  an  effort  to  help  reassure  many 
farmers  across  the  country  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  going  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  help  avoid  any  foreclo- 
sures and  resulting  bankruptcies  due  to 
delinquent  FcuTners  Home  Administra- 
tion farm  operating  loans  and  farm  own- 
ership loans. 

There  is  no  question  that  farm  income 
has  been  significantly  reduced  this  year 


due  to  a  number  of  causes — advene 
growing  conditions;  higher  costs  for 
equipment,  supplies  and  labor;  hi|^  in- 
terest rates,  and  low  prices  for  farm 
products  on  the  market.  Many  farmers 
who  have  dealt  in  good  faith  with 
Farmers  Home  Administration  and  who 
have  employed  sound  farming  practices 
have  still  f 6und  themselves  in  a  real  bind 
in  trying  to  keep  up  the  originally  sched- 
uled repayment  of  FHA  loans. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  speak- 
ing through  the  Secretary  and  through 
Mr.  Frank  Naylor,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Small  Commimity  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment, has  repeatedly  indicated  that 
they  would  work  to  help  farmers  who 
have  been  caught  in  this  pinch.  They 
have  clearly  stated  that  they  expect  a 
very  minimal  increase  in  the  rate  of  farm 
loan  foreclosures  in  the  coming  year,  and 
that  they  would  use  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  present  legislation  to  defer,  extend, 
or  refinance  farmers  who  are  in  need  of 
assistance. 

Thus,  the  resolution  simply  adds  the 
voice  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I 
hope  will  help  reassure  many  farm  oper- 
ators who  have  gotten  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  going  to  greatly  increase  fore- 
closures in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  co- 
sponsors  to  this  legislation  currently.  I 
think  it  shows  the  impact  of  this  great 
crisis  that  we  have  in  our  country. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  res(dution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
foreclosure  proceedings  on  certain  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans  be  de- 
ferred. 

In  the  past  year,  farmers  have  been 
confronted  with  severe  economic  condi- 
tions consisting  of  high-interest  rates, 
low-commodity  prices,  and  natural  disas- 
ters. Because  of  the  c(Hidition  of  the  farm 
economy,  many  experienced  fanners 
using  sound  management  practices  on 
normally  productive  land  will  be  tmable 
to  meet  their  loan  obligatitHis  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  is  in  the  Nation's  interest  to  stand 
by  our  farmers  xmtil  conditions  affecting 
the  farm  economy  improve.  Until  the  ad- 
ministration takes  the  steps  necessary  to 
improve  farm  income,  every  tool  avail- 
able should  be  used  by  the  administra- 
tion to  help  farmers  continue  their  op- 
erations. These  tools  include  the  defer- 
ment and  refinancing  policies  referred 
to  in  the  resolution.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration should  use  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  which  is  ex- 
tended by  the  1981  farm  biU. 

The  administration  has  the  authority 
to  assist  our  Nation's  farmers  and  I  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President  to  use  that  authority. 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  read  it  carefully,  and  to  read 
carefully  the  statwnents  of  the  Senators 
who  are  concerned  about  this  issue,  such 
as  this  one. 
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The  message  in  this  resolution  and  in 
these  statements  is  a  clear  one.  We  are 
facing  tremendous  problems  in  our  farm 
sector.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  Many  farmers  may 
no  longer  be  farming  next  year. 

We  want  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  know  the  true  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  family  farmer 
today.  Real  net  farm  income  is  the  lowest 
since  the  Depression.  Many  farmers  will 
not  only  rot  be  able  to  pay  off  debts  from 
last  year's  terrible  drought,  but  they  may 
even  go  deeper  into  debt  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  happening  in  a 
year  of  good  crops.  If  farmers  had  had 
poor  crops  this  year  the  problems  in  west 
Texas  would  have  been  unimaginable. 
Even  now  farmers  cannot  make  ends 
meet  even  with  good  cotton  crops,  be- 
cause market  prices  have  hit  rock  bot- 
tom— at  and  even  occasionally  below  the 
loan  rate  on  sales  of  cotton. 

We  have  just  passed  a  farm  bill  which 
gives  the  Secretary  broad  discretion  in 
mana<;ing  our  Nation  s  farm  programs. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  a  good  farm  bill. 
But  never  the  less,  the  tools  are  there. 
The  economic  emergency  loan  program 
of  PmHA  is  reauthorized.  FmHA  has 
broad  discretion  to  adjust  its  policies  to 
recognize  and  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  its  farm  borrowers  rather  than  forcing 
mass  foreclosures  or  liquidations.  The 
price  support  levels  in  this  bill  are  mini- 
mums,  not  maximums,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  broad  discretion  in 
export  promotion,  supply  management, 
reserves,  and  many  other  areas  which  he 
can  use  to  implement  a  program  that  will 
deal  with  the  needs  of  our  farmers. 

However,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  many  mandatory 
provisions  were  stripped  from  the  farm 
bill.  They  were  instead  made  discretion- 
ary. The  administration  has  gotten  the 
farm  bill  that  they  wanted.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  gotten  the  dis- 
cretion that  he  wanted  to  manage  the 
Nation's  agriculture. 

To  properly  administer  these  pro- 
grams there  must  be  a  recognition  at  the 
highest  levels  of  Government  of  the 
scope  of  this  Nation's  farm  problems.  We 
had  a  meeting  this  morning  in  the  office 
of  Congressman  Jack  Hichtower  of 
Texas  to  discuss  these  problems  with  Mr. 
Charles  Schumann,  the  Administrator  of 
PmHA.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  factual  information  on  PmHA 
loan  problems,  as  are  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation.  Mr.  Schu- 
man  is  symoathetic.  but  he  does  not  yet 
have  the  necessary  information,  either. 
Parmers  in  Texas  are  being  sent  a  "No- 
tice of  Acceleration  and  Demand  for 
Payment"  notice  by  FmHA.  and  yet  the 
Administrator  of  FmHA  cannot  yet  tell 
us  even  how  many  of  these  have  been 
sent  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  jtsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Schumann  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  ijs  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 


are  foreclosure  threats  that  Texas  farm- 
ers sire  receiving,  and  I  want  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture knows  what  is  going  on  out  in  the 
country.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  he  knows 
that  farmers  who  have  cut  expenses  to 
the  bone,  who  have  worked  aJl  year  and 
made  a  good  crop,  cannot  pay  off  their 
debts  because  cotton  prices  have  dropped 
20  cents  per  pound  during  this  Secre- 
tary's term  in  ofiflce. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  hear  this 
message.  I  hope  that  they  will  think 
about  the  impact  that  low  farm  prices 
and  high  interest  rates  have  on  the  fam- 
ily farmer.  I  hope  they  will  realize  the 
connection  between  "cheap  food"  poli- 
cies and  the  problems  that  we  are  now 
facing  with  Parmers  Home. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  deal  with  this  problem.  I 
hope  that  he  has  the  understanding  and 
the  willingness  to  use  his  authority  to  see 
that  we  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  familly  farm  system  which  has 
met  the  food  and  fibers  needs  of  this 
country  and  this  world  for  so  long  and  so 
well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
resolution. 

Exhibit  1 

n.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9.  1981. 
Mr.  Charles  Schuman. 

Administrator,    Farmers    Home   Administra- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Administrator:  We  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  deteriorating  state  of 
the  farm  economy.  High  Interest  rates,  low 
prices,  and  skyrocketing  production  costs 
have  doomed  any  hope  of  economic  recovery 
in  the  farm  sector  this  year,  and  current 
prospects  for  most  major  commodities  ap- 
pear bleak  for  next  year  ae  well. 

Many  Texas  farmers  have  made  good  crops 
this  year  after  a  disastrous  drought  of  1980. 
only  to  And  that  prices  are  so  low  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  make  a  profit  even  with  good 
yields.  Many  of  these  farmers  are  deeply  in 
debt  as  a  result  of  last  year's  drought,  and 
with  real  net  farm  Income  at  the  lowest 
levels  since  the  Depression  there  Is  little 
prospect  that  these  debts  can  be  paid  off  this 
year,  'ndeed.  for  many  It  will  be  a  struggle  to 
keep  these  debts  from  Increasing  In  spite  of 
good  yields  this  year. 

The  Parmers  Home  Administration  plays  a 
key  role  In  providing  financing  to  farmers 
who  have  suffered  hard  times,  such  as  last 
year,  and  the  current  situation  will  place 
major  demands  on  FMHA  once  again.  We 
would  appreciate  a  report  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience  on  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Texas  and  in  any  areas  of  the  State 
which  are  particularly  hard-pressed.  We 
would  like  to  get  specific  information  such 
as  the  number  of  farmers  borrowing  from 
PmHA.  the  number  of  delinquencies,  and 
servicing  policy  on  delinquent  accounts.  We 
would  also  appreciate  your  estimate  of  the 
percent  of  PmHA  farm  borrowers  who  will 
and  will  not  be  able  to  refinance  through 
PmHn  or  other  sources  for  next  year. 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  In  any  way 

possible  to  expeditiously  meet  the  needs  of 

the  farmers  of  Texas,  and  we  look  forward  to 

a  written  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Llotd  Bentsen. 
Charles  Stenholm, 
Jack  Hichtower, 
Kent  Hance.^ 


the  farm  sector  is  in  economic  straits 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  and  join  in  cosponsoring  the 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration continue  its  present  loan 
policies.  As  we  approach  the  Christmas 
holidays.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
for  this  body  to  let  our  farmers  and  rural 
residents  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  play  Scrooge  on  January  1, 
when  many  FmHA  loans  come  due. 

Farmers  work  on  a  large  margin  of 
credit.  They  are  required  to  borrow  large 
amounts  of  money  to  obtain  the  fuel, 
fertilizer,  seed,  stock,  or  other  materials 
needed  to  produce  a  crop,  milk,  or  meat. 
They  borrow  far  in  advance  of  knovring 
what  market  conditions  will  be  after  the 
crop  comes  in  or  the  milk  is  ready  to  be 
sold.  The  free  market  risks  of  this  nature 
borne  by  farmers  are  made  much  greater 
in  a  period  of  high  interest  rates  and 
loan  economic  growth. 

The  national  economy  is  in  precisely 
that  state  at  this  time.  Higher  unem- 
ployment across  the  country  means  some 
decrease  in  demand  for  agricultural 
products,  as  people  literally  tighten 
their  belts. 

The  farmer  or  rural  resident  holding 
an  FmHA  loan  is  being  squeezed  by  this 
situation.  The  loan  has  been  made,  the 
crop  has  been  produced,  but  now  rising 
producVon  costs  or  lower  market  prices 
mAke  it  impossible  for  immediate  re- 
payment. 

The  policy  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration under  such  circumstances 
in  the  past  has  been  to  seek  to  accom- 
modate the  holder  of  the  loan  so  that 
foreclosure  is  avoided.  The  net  benefit  to 
our  country  that  results  from  this  policy 
is  that  farmers  stay  in  business,  those 
who  have  received  disaster  loans  are 
given  a  chance  to  recover,  and  those  who 
have  bought  farms  with  ownership  loans 
do  not  instantly  lose  their  farms. 

These  are  at  present  22,672  PmHA  loans 
in  West  Virginia,  worth  $933,468,614.  It 
should  be  obvious  what  the  effect  of  a 
wave  of  FmHA  foreclosures  would  be  on 
my  State.  The  long  stretch  of  very  high 
interest  rates  that  are  punishing  our 
economy  have  made  it  tough  on  every- 
one. People  are  already  in  serious  eco- 
nomic straits,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  exacerbate  this  condition  by 
foreclosing  on  those  in  difficulty. 

This  resolution  tells  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  that  the  Senate  does  not 
want  that  to  happen.  The  purpose  of  the 
credit  programs  of  FmHA  is  to  help  our 
farmers  and  those  who  live  and  work  in 
rural  areas  build  a  prosperous  economic 
base.  We  cannot  allow  their  efforts  to 
help  themselves  be  destroved. 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  offered  by  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Mattincly  ) .  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  my  support  is  bsised  on 
my  belief  that  the  resolution  is  merely 
our  endorsement  for  present  Farmers 
Home  Administration  collection  policy 
and  procedures. 

It  is  disturbing  that  rumors  are  circu- 
lating that  the  FMHA  Ls  planning  slg- 
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niflcant  changes  this  year  in  its  proce- 
dure for  farm  loan  foreclosures. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  have  been  re- 
ports from  Alabama  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  planning  to 
change  its  collection  policy  or  is  not  im- 
plementing current  policy.  I  was  con- 
cerned about  those  reports  so  I  contacted 
the  Alabama  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration director,  Mr.  Dale  Richey,  to  see 
if  the  Alabama  Farm'"-'  Home  Admin- 
istration Office  in  fact  i£>  implementing 
present  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  statement 
Mr.  Richey  has  prepared  in  that  regard 
be  entered  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  FmHA  State  Director 
Dale  Newton  Richey 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  has  been 
.some  misunderstanding  and  some  confusion 
as  to  our  servicing  and  foreclosure  policy. 

Agriculture  Secretary  John  Block,  Under 
Secretary  Prank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  and  PmHA 
Administrator,  Charles  Shuman.  have  repeat- 
edly stated  In  public  that  the  agency  will  use 
all  the  tools  at  Its  command,  to  be  as  much 
help  as  possible  to  any  farmer  who  stands  a 
chance  of  success.  This  policy  has  been 
backed  up  by  numerous  written  Instructions 
to  PmHA  state  offices. 

Some  misunderstanding  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  Parmers  Home  is  reemphaslzlng  Its 
original  Intent — that  Is  to  provide  super- 
vised credit  to  farmers  who  cannot  obtain 
financing  through  private  credit  sources  and 
to  provide  close  supervision  and  servicing  of 
our  loans.  We  are  also  reemphaslzlng  the 
"graduation"  of  borrowers  from  PmHA  to 
private  lending  Institutions  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

It  may  be  that  some  groups  and  the  media 
have  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  more 
supervision  and  servicing  means  more  fore- 
closures. That  conclusion  is  both  unfortunate 
and  erroneous. 

In  a  policy  statement,  sent  to  field  offices 
on  October  1.  1981.  Administrator  Shuman 
said' -and  I  quote: 

"The  purpose  of  supervision  and  servicing 
of  delinquent  accounts  Is  to  help  the  bor- 
rower overcome  his  or  her  financial  problems 
and  make  the  loan  current.  Our  collection 
tactics  should  be  firm  but  reasonable.  Super- 
vision and  servicing  should  not  be  confused 
with  foreclosure.  Foreclosures  are  admissions 
that  we  have  failed.  Everything  In  our  power 
should  be  done  to  help  the  borrower  to  be- 
come current  with  foreclosure  reserved  as  a 
last  resort." 

That  clear,  strong  policy  direction  has  been 
followed  up  with  more  detailed  instructions. 
Each  field  office  has  been  directed  to  handle 
delinquency  problems  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Every  borrower's  financial  situation  Is 
unique.  Our  efforts  to  help  the  borrower  to 
succeed  must  take  Into  account  the  Individ- 
ual situation. 

In  dealing  with  delinquent  accounts,  we 
are  making  every  effort  to  stay  with  our  bor- 
rowers— on  a  year-by-year  basis — If  they  have 
met  the  following  conditions: 

Acted  In  good  faith  In  trying  to  meet 
agreements  with  FmHA; 

Have  made  an  honest  effort  to  keep  their 
loan  current  but  have  been  unable  to  be- 
cause of  conditions  beyond  their  control; 

Have  applied  recommended  and  recognized 
successful  production  and  financial  manage- 
ment practices; 

Have  a  reasonable  chance  to  accomplish 
the  loan  objective;  and 

Have  maintained  and  accounted  for  secu- 
rity property. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Parmers  Home  borrowers  are 
considered  delinquent  if  they  are  more  than 
10  dollars  or  15  days  behind  In  their  sched- 


uled payments.  The  reality  of  the  situation, 
of  course.  Is  that  many  farmers  have  more  se- 
rious problems.  The  general  economic  situa- 
tion coupled  with  relatively  low  farm  prices 
and  nature)  disasters  have  caused  some  fi- 
nancial hardiihlp.  In  Alabama,  as  In  the  rest 
of  the  country,  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  help  our  borrowers  work  through 
whatever  problems  they  may  have. 

The  problems,  however,  should  oe  kept  in 
perspective.  The  national  PmHA  foreclosure 
figures  are  running  at  about  the  same  rate 
they  have  for  the  last  several  years.  Out  of 
the  farm  loan  portfolio  of  2B3.000  loans,  vol- 
untary conveyances  and  foreclosures  total 
201.  That  Is  about  seven  one-hundredths  of 
one  percent  of  outstanding  loans. 

The  situation  In  Alabama  Is  not  much  dif- 
ferent than  It  is  nationally.  Out  of  7695  out- 
standing loans  this  year,  we  know  of  50  pos- 
sible foreclosures.  These  foreclosures  in  most 
cases  will  be  voluntary.  The  farmer  himself 
will  decide  that  it  is  impossible  to  continue. 

It  Is  difficult,  and  sometimes  risky,  to  peer 
Into  the  future.  The  outlook  for  the  near  fu- 
ture appears  to  lie  In  supporting  President 
Reagan's  policies  and  in  implementing  and 
maintaining  the  Administration's  economic 
recovery  program.^ 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  257;  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The    resolution,    and    preamble,    as 
agreed  to,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  257 

Whereas  many  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
with  Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
win  be  unable  to  meet  timely  their  loan 
obligations  because  of  unusually  adverse  eco- 
nomic circumstances  resulting  from  In- 
creased costs  of  production,  high  interest 
rates,  and  drastically  reduced  farm  Income; 

Whereas  many  of  the  borrowers.  If  re- 
quired to  make  scheduled  repayments  under 
their  obligations,  would  be  forced  to  liqui- 
date their  assets  and  receive  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  true  value  thereof; 

Whereas  the  Federal  government  risks  not 
collecting  the  full  amount  owed  under  many 
outstanding  loans  made  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  If  the  borrowers  are 
forced  Into  bankruptcy;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  provided  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  ample  authority  to 
help  alleviate  the  adverse  situation  con- 
fronting many  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion borrowers:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  continue 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  the  Department  to — 

(1)  extend  the  term  of.  defer  the  repay- 
ment of.  or  refinance  the  unpaid  balance  of 
operating  loans,  natural  disaster  emergency 
loans,  and  farm  ownership  loans  made  by  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration. 

(2)  defer  any  foreclosure  proceedings  that 
would  otherwise  be  taken  on  any  such  loan 
If— 

(A)  the  Secretary  Of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  the  obligor  of  the  loan  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  repay  the  loan  by 
reason  of  such  extension,  deferral  or  re- 
financing; 

(B)  the  obligor  of  the  loan  has  properly 
used  for  a  farm  purpose  all  loans  previously 
made  to  the  obligor  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration;  and 

(C)  the  obligor  of  the  loan  has  not  pre- 
viously failed  to  satisfy  a  loan  made  to  the 
obligor  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion by  disposing  of  the  security  for  the  loan 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  obligor's 
loan  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 


transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Parmers  Home  Administration. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previoiis  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Specteb)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  1938— FRANCHISE  FEES  FOR 
CABLE  TELEVISION 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  eliminate  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  regulate  the  fran- 
chise fee  which  a  State,  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  other  governmental  entity  may 
impose  in  connection  with  any  franchise 
for  cable  television. 

Tlie  issue  of  the  need  for  local  fund- 
ing was  succinctly  outlined  in  the 
October  26  issue  of  Business  Week,  com- 
menting on  the  problem  of  the  cities,  as 
follows : 

Palling  revenues  are  now  combining  with 
an  Inability  to  borrow  In  a  way  that  Is  mak- 
ing It  extremely  difficult  for  Washington's 
great  partner  In  the  federal  system,  state  and 
local  government,  to  fill  Its  traditional  role 
of  producing  :,he  bisic  government  infra- 
structure for  growth — such  elementary 
things  as  bridges,  roads,  sewage,  water,  and 
mass  transit.  So  serious  Is  the  decay  of  the 
nation's  Infrastructure  and  so  poor  the  pros- 
pects for  its  refurbishment  that  many  soph- 
isticated businessmen  and  economists  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  is  entering  a  period  of  severe 
crisis  for  state  and  local  government. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
is  dedicated  to  freeing  local  governments 
from  excessive  Federal  regulation.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  wish  to  limit  local  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  secure  funds  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Government  Is  in- 
stituting massive  cuts  in  aid,  thereby 
placing  stress  on  local  budgets. 

Despite  Congress  dedication  to  provid- 
ing relief  to  local  government  from  oner- 
ous Federal  regulations,  there  is  a  regu- 
lation which  denies  local  governments  an 
income  source  which  holds  promise  for 
large  and  growing  revenues  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  refer  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission's  regulation  for  cable 
television,  the  practical  effect  of  which 
is  to  place  a  limitation  of  from  3  to  5 
percent  of  gross  subscriber  revenues  on 
franchise  fees. 

The  present  rule,  at  least  by  inference, 
assumes  that  the  FCC.  an  appointed 
Commission,  has  the  wisdom  to  set  limits 
for  franchise  rates  for  local  governments 
and  their  communities,  and  elected 
mayors  and  councils  do  not  have  the 
widsom  to  make  such  decisions.  Any 
argument  that  the  industry  needs  this 
type  of  Federal  control  to  aid  its  growth 
is  refuted  by  the  expansion  forecast  by 
nearly  all  observers  of  the  industry.  For 
example,  on  November  18  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  the  chairman  of 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  predicts  cable 
revenues  of  $6  billion  by  1986.  The  Cable 
Television  Information  Center  now  fore- 
casts $20  billion  cable  TV  revenues  for 
1990. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  argxunent 
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that  local  governments  will  take  advan- 
tage of  cable  TV  films  if  the  present  ceil- 
ing on  franchise  fees  is  removed.  I  be- 
lieve local  elected  officials  will  operate 
responsibly  and  that  the  cable  companies 
can  appeal  to  the  local  voters  in  any  case 
where  fees  are  unreasonable. 

Because  I  believe  local  governments 
need  the  fiscal  flexibility  to  apply  fran- 
chise rates  they  determine  are  appro- 
priate and  because  of  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties in  which  so  many  communities 
now  find  themselves,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  to  explicitly  prohibit  the 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
from  continuing  to  set  limits  to  franchise 
fees  for  cable  television. 

ytt.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  1938 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled,  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
neither  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission or  any  other  department,  agency, 
commission,  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  power,  authority,  or 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  franchise  fee  or  tax  which  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  may 
require  owners  or  operators  of  cable  service 
systems  receiving  franchises  from  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  to  pay  to  such  State 
or  subdivision  for  such  franchises. 


MININO  RECX.AMATION  RESERVE 
ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 4,  I  introduced  the  Mining  Rec- 
lamation Reserve  Act  of  1981.  Through 
an  apparent  inadvertence,  S.  1911  was 
not  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  that  date.  At  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1911 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SxcnoM  1.  SHORT  TrrLX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mining  Rec- 
lamation Reserve  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  Allowance  of  Deduction  for  Addi- 
tions TO  Reclamation  Resesves. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  C  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  deduction  may  be  taken ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'^SK.  467.  Bksxrtes  for  Estimated  Expenses 
or  SxiRFACE  Mining  Land  Rec- 
lamation. 
"(a)  Allowance  or  Dedttction. — In  com- 
puting taxable  income  for  the  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  taken  Into  account  a  reason- 
able addition  to  any  reserve  established  for 
the   estimated  expenses   of  surface   mining 
land  reclamation. 

"(b)  Adjustments  Where  Reserve  Be- 
comes ExcEssrvc. — If  It  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  any  reserve  for  the  estimated 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
Is  (as  of  the  clooe  of  the  taxable  year)  ex- 


cessive, then  (under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  such  excess  shall  be  taken 
Into  account  in  computing  taxable  Income 
for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Election  or  Bsnkfits. — 

"(1)  In  general. — ^Thls  section  shall  apply 
to  the  estimated  expenses  of  surface  mining 
land  reclamation  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty if  and  only  If  the  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  property.  Such  election  shall  be  made 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"  (2)  Scope  or  election. — If  an  election  un- 
der this  section  Is  made  with  respect  to  any 
property,  such  election  shall  apply  to  all  esti- 
mated expenses  of  surface  mining  land  rec- 
lamation of  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
such  property. 

"(3)   When  election  mat  be  made. — 

"(A)  Without  consent. — A  taxpayer  may, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  make 
an  election  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  any  property  for  his  first  taxable  year 
(i)  which  ends  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  and  (11)  for  which 
there  are  estimated  expenses  of  surface  min- 
ing land  reclamation  with  respect  to  such 
property.  Such  an  election  shall  be  made 
not  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by  law 
for  filing  the  return  for  such  taxable  year 
(including  extensions  thereof). 

"(B)  WrrH  CONSENT. — A  taxpayer  may. 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  make  an 
election  under  this  section  at  any  time. 

"(4)  Revocable  only  with  consent. — An 
election  under  this  section,  once  made,  may 
be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(5)  Property  defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'property'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  614. 

"(d)  Estimated  Expenses  of  Surface  Min- 
ing Land  Reclamation. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — ^The  term  'estimated  ex- 
penses of  surface  mining  land  reclamation' 
means  a  deduction  allowable  to  the  tax- 
payer under  this  subtitle — 

"(A)  which  Is.  attributable  to  qualified 
reclamation  activities  to  be  conducted  in 
subsequent  taxable  years, 

"(B)  which  can  be  estimated  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy,  and 

"(C)  which  Is  allocable  to  minerals  ex- 
tracted by  surface  mining  activities  which 
occur  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Qualified  reclamation  activities. — 
The  term  'qualified  reclamation  activities' 
means  any  land  reclamation  activities  which 
are  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  reclama- 
tion plan — 

"(A)  which  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  508  or  5U  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977  (as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1981) 
and  which  is  part  of  a  surface  mining  and 
reclamation  permit  granted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  such  Act  (as  so  in  ef- 
fect), or 

"(B)  which  is  submitted  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law  which  imposes 
reclamation  and  permit  requirements  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  imposed  by  title  V 
of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect). 

"(3)  Exception. — Except  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (e),  the  term  'estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  reclamation'  does  not 
include  any  amount  allocable  to  minerals 
extracted  by  surface  mining  actlvl*<es  occur- 
ring before  the  beginning  of  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  an  election  under  this  section 
is  made. 

"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Costs  Attributable 
to  Period  Before  Election. — Any  estimaited 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
which  are  allocable  to  minerals  extracted  by 
surface  mining  activities  which  occurred  be- 
fore the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  property  imder  this 


section  is  made  and  which  have  not  previ- 
ously been  taken  into  account  by  the  tax- 
payer in  computing  taxable  Income,  shall  be 
treated  as  deferred  expenses  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  ratably  over  a  period — 

"(1)  which  begins  with  the  first  month  of 
the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an  election 
under  this  section  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  property,  and 

"(2)  which  ends  with  the  month  during 
which  it  Is  reasonably  expected  that  surface 
mining  land  reclamation  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  involved  will  be  com- 
pleted (or  if  earlier  the  last  month  of  the 
60-n>onth  period  beginning  with  the  month 
described  In  paragraph  (1)). 

"(f)  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Taxpayers  who  make  an  election 
UNDER  section. — In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  makes  an  election  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  property,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  taxable  year  for  which  nonquali- 
fied land  reclamation  expenses  with  respect 
to  such  property  are  allowable  as  a  deduction 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  For  purpwees  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  term  'nonqualified  land 
reclamation  expenses'  means  any  expense  of 
land  reclamation  activities  (other  than  qual- 
ified reclamation  activities)  which  are  attrib- 
utable to  surface  mining. 

"(2)  Taxpayers  who  do  not  make  an  elec- 
tion.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who  does 
not  make  an  election  undier  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  property,  any  deduction  for 
expenses  of  land  reclamation  activities  with 
respect  to  such  property  attributable  to  sur- 
face mining  shall  be  allowable  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  U  this 
section  had  not  been  enacted.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C  of 
part  n  of  subchapter  E  of  cht4>ter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  467.  Reserves  for  estimated  expenses  of 
surface  mining  land  reclama- 
tion.". 

(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  If— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
section  467  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  for  his  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  for  a  continuous  period  of  one  or  more 
taxable  years  each  of  which  ends  on  or  before 
such  date  of  enactment,  the  taxpayer  used 
an  accrual  method  of  accounting  with  respect 
to  the  expenses  of  surface  mining  reclama- 
tion activities  attributable  to  surface  mining 
which  allowed  a  deduction  for  such  expenses 
prior  to  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  ex- 
penses were  paid, 

then  the  taxpayer  may  make  an  election  un- 
der this  paragraph  to  have  the  method  of 
accounting  which  he  used  for  such  continu- 
ous period  treated  as  a  valid  method  of  ac- 
counting for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  The  taxpayer  may  make 
an  election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
only  one  such  continuous  period. 

(3)  An  election  under  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will. 
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riod  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.,  during  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evident  desire  by  other 
Members  to  speak  this  morning.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  morning  business  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesy. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 


THE  AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  great  hidden  events 
that  seems  to  be  underway  in  America 
at  this  moment,  one  which  strikes  me 
as  having  the  most  portentous,  indeed 
ominous  consequences.  This  is  to  say 
that  the  judgment  is  arising  in  influen- 
tial circles  at  every  level,  from  the  rank 
and  file  to  the  leadership,  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  that  two  of  the 
great  understandings  it  had  reached 
with  the  American  society  at  large  are 
being  breached  to  the  point  where  it 
is  no  longer  clear  that  they  are  viable. 

This  is,  as  the  distinguished  Chair 
knows,  the  100th  anniversary  of,  the 
foundinig  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, an  institution  of  extraordinary 
age  and  durability.  Were  we  to  measure 
the  number  of  Presidents  we  have  had 
in  the  last  century,  it  would  be  instruc- 
tive for  us  to  consider  that  there  have 
been  only  five  heads  of  the  AFL-CIO.  one 
of  whom  served  only  a  single  year.  Basi- 
cally, we  have  had  Safnuel  Gompers 
William  Green,  George  Meany.  and  now 
Lane  Kirkland. 

If  you  compare  the  instability  of  the 
institution  of  American  labor— and  ours 
is  a  remarkably  stable  one— with  most 
labor  institutions  in  the  world,  you  recog- 
nize what  a  force  for  continuity  and  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  changed  circum- 
stances the  American  labor  movement 
has  been.  One  of  the  secrets  of  its  na- 
tional impact  has  been  this:  When  the 
American  labor  movement  organized,  it 
did  so  uniquely,  compared  with  aU  the 
other  democratic  labor  movements  in  the 
world.  It  entered  into  a  compact  with 
American  society.  It  said,  "We  will  not 
seek  to  change  the  economic  system  of 
this  country  and  we  will  not  seek  to 
change  the  political  institutions  of  this 
country.  We  wUl  operate  within  the  exist- 
ing structures  of  both.  But  we  will  seek  to 
advance  the  interests  of  our  membership 
m  that  context.  We  will  not  change  the 


free  market  society.  We  will  not  interfere 
with  a  two-party  system,"  then  as  now. 
"But  we  will  look  for  more  for  our  mem- 
bers." Samuel  Gompers  said  this  100 
years  ago  and  all  have  said  the  same 
since.  And  that  compact  has  been  kept. 

In  the  last  40  years,  Mr.  President,  this 
compact  has  been  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  attachment  of  the 
American  labor  movement  to  two  prin- 
cipal concerns  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  society.  The  first  is  its  attachment  to 
a  strong  national  defense.  Whereas  the 
world  over,  trade  union  movements  have 
tended  to  oppose  national  defense  meas- 
ures as  an  issue  of  allocation  of  resources 
and  as  an  issue  of  political  beliefs,  Amer- 
ican labor  has  supported  defense  even 
when  persons  in  both  parties  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  have  not  done  so. 

Similarly,  American  labor  has  im- 
waveringly  supported  international  eco- 
nomic policies  which  call  for  lower  tar- 
iffs, fewer  barriers  to  trade,  and  expand- 
ing trade. 

Both  these  positions  are  now  threat- 
ened, the  latter  most  conspicuously  by  a 
wholly  shortsighted  judgment  being 
made  by  the  administration  effectively  to 
end  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  remind  this  body  that  commit- 
ments were  made  to  the  American  labor 
movement  at  the  time  of  the  Tokyo 
Roimd  of  Multilateral  Trade  Agree- 
ments— commitments  that  if  the  U.S. 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  re- 
duced domestic  employment  opportuni- 
ties by  allowing  foreign  imports  into  the 
country,  workers  who  lost  their  jobs  in 
those  import-injured  industries  would 
be  given  training  and  would  be  given  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits,  a  pro- 
gram we  know  as  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance. This  commitment  was  neither 
vague  nor  given  in  a  casual  manner.  It 
was  a  promise  made. 

In  return  for  that  promise,  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  once  again  sup- 
ported a  trade  expansion  measure,  which 
was  thought  to  be  without  any  serious 
prospect  whatever  in  this  body.  But  it 
was  adopted  with  overwhelming  support, 
as  I  recall,  with  only  eight  or  nine  dis- 
senting votes.  It  was  adopted  because 
promises  had  been  made.  In  the  past 
they  have  been  kept.  Now  they  are  being 
broken. 

This  week,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  held  a  hearing  on  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  A  succession  of 
trade  union  representatives — from  the 
AFL-CIO.  from  the  Steelworkers,  from 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  k  Textile 
Workers,  from  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers,  and  from  the  United 
Auto  Workers — came  to  our  witness 
table  and  .said,  "You  have  broken  your 
imderstanding." 

One  gentleman  from  the  UAW  read 
to  us  from  a  report  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  entitled  "U.S.  Trade  Policy 
and  the  Tokyo  Round  of  Multilateral 
Trade  Negotiations,"  a  report  which 
makes  explicitly  clear  that  there  would 
be  losers  as  well  as  gainers  in  trade 
liberaUzation.  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  exchange  would  be  to 
look  after  the  losers. 

It  said: 


The  bnmt  of  the  Job  layoffs  in  the  United 
States,  resulting  from  trade  liberalization 
wiU  be  borne  disproportionately  by  semi- 
skilled workers  .  .  .  OeograpblcaUy.  most  of 
the  net  Job  losses  resulting  from  trade 
liberalization  will  take  place  In  the  urban 
areas  of  the  North  and  East,  particularly 
In  minots,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New 
York.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  semiskilled  workers  in  the 
North  and  East  who  suffer  from  this 
trade  expansion  policy,  a  Government 
policy,  but  commitments  were  made  by 
this  Congress  that  they  would  be  given 
some  assistance  in  the  aftermath.  Now 
they  are  not  being  given  any.  The  ad- 
ministration is  breaking  this  commit- 
ment. 

We  asked  for  a  policymaker  in  the  ad- 
ministration to  appear  before  us.  None 
came.  A  respected  and  honorable  repre- 
sentative from  the  U.S.  Employment  Of- 
fice, a  career  officer,  came.  But  nobody 
from  the  administration  came.  They  will 
not  even  make  an  excuse  for  breaking 
our  promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  a  thought  to 
this  body.  For  40  years,  we  have  hved 
in  a  world  in  which  the  American  labor 
movement,  incomparably  the  largest, 
single,  economic -political  organization 
in  our  country,  has  supported  trade  lib- 
eralizing. If  it  ceases  to  do  so  because 
the  U.S.  Government  broke  its  word — 
and  there  is  not  a  member  of  our  sub- 
commitee  who  would  not  say  that  it  has 
broken  its  word — then  you  will  find  a 
different  America,  a  profoundly  differ- 
ent America. 

People  who  think  they  are  not  in  any 
way  involved  will  find  a  different  Amer- 
ica. All  they  have  to  do  is  wait  until  the 
economic  policies  of  this  Government 
turn  away  from  the  direction  they  have 
had  since  Cordell  Hull.  Because  the 
labor  movement  has  been  betrayed,  we 
will  soon  find  that  we  are  living  in  a 
very  different  country. 

Second,  if  the  U.S.  American  labor 
movement  should  ever  decide  that  na- 
tional defense  has  become  a  zero-sum 
game,  one  in  which  whatever  goes  to 
defense  must  be  taken  from  social  pro- 
grams they  have  also  supported,  then 
that  commitment  to  national  defense 
will  weaken.  It  could  very  well  disappear 
altogether,  and  then  it  will  be  a  very 
different  country  indeed — a  coimtry 
vastly  more  in  danger  from  the  forces 
in  the  world. 

We  do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  what 
a  treasure  we  have  had  in  the  labor 
movement  that  has  supported  defense 
and  argued  for  and  successfully  brought 
about  expansion  in  trade.  Take  those  two 
elements  out  of  our  national  political 
structure,  and  very  different  results 
emerge. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
enough  people  in  this  administration 
with  enough  experience  in  Government, 
one.  and  relations  with  the  labor  move- 
ment, two,  to  understand  what  I  am 
saying.  I  cannot  imagine  that  there 
would  be  five  people  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  who  would  say, 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  the  American  labor 
movement  has  been  for  defense? 
When?"  That  comes  from  arriving  In 
town  very  new  to  Government.  "You  sfty 
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that  the  American  labor  movement  has 
supported  free  trade?  Oh.  hmm.  When? 
That  every  major  trade  agreement  of 
GATT.  going  back  to  1947,  has  been 
adopted  because  the  APL-CIO  has  said. 
'Yes,  we  are  for  it?'  " 

Witli  that  support  disappearing,  some- 
thing large  changes.  When  the  con- 
viction of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment is  that  you  can  have  a  strong  de- 
fense, but  not  at  the  expense  of  social 
programs,  the  United  States  becomes 
weaker.  That  eventuality,  that  possibil- 
ity, that  portentous  development,  i.*;  upon 
us  and  should  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  my 
time  has  expired.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  background  paper  on  U.S. 
trade  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

POBTIONS  OP  THE   CONC«E8SIONAL   BUDGET 

OmcE  Background  Paper 

GAINERS  AND  LOSERS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  TRADE 
LIBERALQATION 

The  problem  with  such  figures  for  the  net 
gains  of  liberalized  trade  policies  Is  that  they 
can  hide  the  fact  that  these  gains  are  not 
evenly  distributed.  While  consumers  and 
producers  of  some  products  may  benefit 
greatly  from  freer  trade,  some  businesses  will 
be  forced  to  close  and  some  workers  will  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  increased  foreign  com- 
petition. It  win,  of  course,  be  of  small  com- 
fort to  these  businesses  and  workers  to  learn 
that  the  gains  accruing  to  others  are  much 
greater  than  the  losses  they  themselves  are 
suffering. 

There  Is  no  way  to  predict  with  any  ac- 
curacy exactly  how  much  particular  sectors 
of  the  U.S.  economy  will  gain  or  lose  as  a  re- 
sult of  agreements  reached  In  Oeneva  to 
liberalize  trade  policies.  The  distribution  of 
such  gains  and  losses  will  be  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  details  of  the  tariff  reduction 
formulas  and  on  the  nontariff  barrier  reduc- 
tions that  finally  emerge  from  the  negotia- 
tions, and  as  yet  all  of  these  details  have  not 
.been  worked  out.  The  average  tariff  reduc- 
tions of  30  percent  to  40  percent  that  are 
expected  will  res\ilt  from  a  wide  range  of 
reductions  for  specific  products.  A  number  of 
particular  products  will  be  accorded  special 
treatment  or  excluded  entirely  from  tariff  re- 
ductions. Needless  to  say.  each  nation  has  Its 
own  set  of  products  for  which  it  seeks  special 
treatment,  and  in  the  closing  phases  of  the 
negotiations  there  could  be  Important 
chani;es  in  the  treatment  of  particular 
products. 

Even  if  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  ac- 
curately the  Impact  of  trade  liberalization 
on  particular  Industries,  it  Is  possible  from 
such  studies  as  the  two  cited  above  to  get 
some  indication  of  which  types  of  Industries 
win  gain  and  which  will  lose  as  a  result  of 
trade  liberalization.  In  general,  the  indus- 
tries that  will  suffer  as  a  result  of  trade 
liberalization  are  those  that  are  relatively 
labor  Intensive  or  that  make  use  of  simple, 
well-known  technologies.  Among  the  indus- 
tries that  could  potentially  suffer  the  most 
as  a  result  of  tariff  reductions  are  those  pro- 
duclns  footwear,  leather  products  other  than 
shoes,  pottery  food  utensils,  steel  products, 
radios  and  television  sets,  and  jewelry.'' 

In  addition  to  those  industries,  the  textile 
industry  is  often  cited  as  the  U.S.  Industry 
likely  to  suffer  most  severely  as  a  result  of 
trade  liberalization."  According  to  one  esti- 
mate. Job  lo«ses  In  the  textile  Industry  could 
account  for  nearly  43  percent  of  all  Jobs  lost 
in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  tariff 
reductions  If  tariffs  on  textiles  were  reduced 


by  the  same  proportion  as  tariffs  on  other 
commodities.'  Estimates  of  the  effect  of  tariff 
reductions  on  the  textile  Industry  are  par- 
ticularly unreliable,  however.  Most  observers 
expect  tariff  reductions  on  textiles  to  be  sig- 
nificantly smaller  than  reductions  In  other 
tariffs.  Further,  imports  of  textiles  are 
limited  by  a  series  of  bilateral  agreements 
negotiated  within  the  general  framework  of 
the  International  Multl-Plber  Agreement, 
and  nothing  that  Is  being  negotiated  In 
Geneva  will  alter  the  terms  of  these  agree- 
ments. To  estimate  how  large  an  increase 
in  U.S.  textile  Imports  might  result  from 
textile  tariff  reductions,  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  a  careful  analysis  of  the  many 
categories  of  textiles  covered  by  each  bi- 
lateral textile  trade  agreement,  an  under- 
taking that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
Trade  liberalization  will  have  the  reverse 
effect  on  a  number  of  industries  whose  ex- 
ports have  been  restricted  by  high  tariffs 
abroad.  Lower  duties  on  the  products  of 
these  industries  will  bring  about  Increased 
demand  and  eventually  will  result  In  higher 
employment.  By  and  large,  the  beneficiaries 
of  freer  trade  will  be  those  industries  that 
exploit  highly  sophisticated  or  recently  de- 
veloped technology  or  that  process  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Among  those  likely  to 
benefit  most  are  industries  producing  tobacco 
prod\.3ts.  semiconductors,  computing  ma- 
chines, office  machines,  mechanized  measur- 
ing devices,  electronic  components,  aircraft, 
and  aircraft  equipment."  Also  making  Im- 
portant gains  will  be  the  U.S.  agricultural 
sector,  particularly  If  liberalization  Includes 
not  only  tariff  reductions  but  also  a  lowering 
of  agricultural  nontariff  barriers  by  the 
European  Community  and  by  Japan. 

The  brunt  of  Job  layoffs  in  the  United 
States  resulting  from  trade  liberalization  will 
be  borne  disproportionately  by  semiskilled 
workers — primarily  machine  operators,  as- 
sembly line  workers,  and  nonfarm  laborers. 
Highly  skilled  workers  will  be  more  In  de- 
mand as  a  result  of  general  trade  liberali- 
zation, with  the  need  for  research  and  devel- 
opment workers  and  production-related  tech- 
nical workers  growing  most  rapidly.  Demand 
will  also  Increase  for  all  types  of  agricultural 
workers.' 

Geographically,  most  of  the  net  Job  losses 
resulting  from  trade  liberalization  will  take 
place  in  the  urban  areas  of  the  North  and 
East,  particularly  In  lUlnols.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Relative  to  their  populations,  the  four  New 
England  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Massachusetts  will  suffer  the 
largest  displacement  of  workers.  Newly  cre- 
ated Jobs  would  be  concentrated  In  the 
southern,  mid  western,  and  western  areas  of 
the  United  States,  with  especially  large  In- 
creases in  the  agricultural  regions  of  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas." 

The  distribution  of  Jobs  lost  and  gained 
throughout  the  United  States  could  have 
some  Important  social  consequences.  Because 
those  losing  Jobs  will  be  predominantly  semi- 
skilled production  workers,  the  burden  of  ad- 
justing to  a  regime  of  freer  trade  will  fall 
more  heavily  on  lower-Income  and  minority 
workers  than  on  the  higher-Income,  mostly 
white  male  workers  in  highly  technical  Jobs. 
Often  It  will  be  those  workers  hardest  to 
place  In  new  occupations  who  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work  by  trade  liberalization.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  textile  industry. 
In  which  23  percent  of  the  workers  are  mi- 
norities and  65  percent  are  women."  Many 
Jobs  In  the  textile  Industry  are  located  In 
rural  and  economically  stagnant  areas  where 
opportunities  for  alternate  employment  are 
few,  and  many  textile  workers  possess  few 
work  skills  of  use  In  other  occupations. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  lowered  trade 
barriers  would  be  consumers  In  the  United 
States.  Tn  many  cases,  trade  barriers  have 
been  erected  specifically  to  protect  particular 
domestic  industries  from  lower-priced  for- 


eign competition.  One  would  expect,  there- 
fore, that  the  removal  or  reduction  of  such 
trade  barriers  would  result  In  Increased  avail- 
ability of  lower-priced  goods  In  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Estimates  of  the  effects  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions consistently  show  such  price  decreases. 
In  general,  the  sectors  In  which  these  price 
reductions  are  estimated  to  be  most  signifi- 
cant are  the  same  sectors  In  which  Job  losses 
resulting  from  liberalization  would  be  the 
largest.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  It  Is  ex- 
actly those  domestic  industries  In  which 
prices  are  much  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
producers  that  are  most  dependent  on  trade 
restrictions  for  their  continued  survival." 
Further,  It  Is  widely  believed— although  dlffl- 
cult  to  prove — that  Increased  foreign  access 
to  U.S.  markets  will  aid  US.  consumers  by 
bringing  additional  competitive  pressure  to 
bear  on  U.S.  producers,  thus  restraining  do- 
mestic price  Increases. 

The  nature  and  distribution  of  galna  and 
losses  due  to  liberalized  trade  are  such  that 
one  might  expect  opposition  to  less  restric- 
tive policies  to  be  better  organized  and  more 
vocal  than  support  will  be.  The  negative  ef- 
fects of  trade  liberalization  will  fall  heavily 
on  a  relatively  small  group  of  Industries  and 
workers.  But  because  the  losses  suffered  by 
this  group  would  be  severe — ^plant  closings 
and  the  loss  of  Jobs — and  because  the  ad- 
versely affected  groups  would  be  concen- 
trated In  a  few  locations  and  would  In  gen- 
eral be  relatively  well  organized,  strong 
opposition  to  trade  liberalization  is  likely  to 
develop.  The  beneficiaries  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion, on  the  other  band,  will  be  many  and 
generally  unorganized.  The  benefiu  accruing 
to  each  consumer  will  be  only  marginal — 
perhaps  not  even  easily  discernible — and  the 
workers  finding  new  jobs  are  likely  to  be 
widely  scattered  and  often  without  organized 
unions.  Support  for  liberalized  trade  policies 
by  these  groups  will,  therefore,  be  relatively 
muted.  The  relative  organization  of  opposi- 
tion to  trade  liberalization  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  trade  liberalization  could 
lead  to  significant  net  gains  for  the  United 
States.  Neither  should  It  be  forgotten, 
though,  that  some  groups  will  pay  heavily 
for  these  overall  gains. 

Some  mechanisms  exist  in  the  United 
States  to  redistribute  the  gains  of  freer  trade 
and  to  mitigate  the  injury  suffered  by  dis- 
placed workers.  These  mechanisms — unem- 
ployment compensation  and  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  are  the  most  obvious 
examples — are  far  from  adequate,  however, 
to  compensate  fully  those  who  suffer  as  a 
result  of  action  that  will  bring  a  larger  gain 
to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Inevitably,  a  deci- 
sion to  approve  any  agreement  calling  for 
liberalized  trade  must  hurt  some  workers  and 
help  others.  The  Congress  cannot  avoid  this 
dilemma,  and  the  best  It  can  do  Is  consider 
carefully  which  groups  will  be  aided  and 
which  Injured.  If  It  chooses  to  approve  a 
trade  liberalization  agreement.  It  may  wish 
to  consider  expanded  or  restructured  pro- 
grams providing  relief  to  the  losers. 

THE  MACROECONOMIC  EFTECTS  OF  TRADE 
LIBERALIZATION 

Trade  liberalization  could  bring  Important 
benefits  to  particular  Industries  and  groups 
of  workers.  It  could  also  result  In- marginal 
gains  for  consumers  and,  as  the  figures  noted 
earlier  suggest.  In  net  gains  for  the  whole 
United  States  economy.  It  is  Important,  how- 
ever, to  keep  these  gains  In  perspective.  Many 
other  infiuences  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  also  affect  employment.  Income, 
and  economic  growth  In  the  United  States. 


FOOTNOTES 

■Robert  E.  Baldwin  and  Wayne  S.  Lewis. 
"U.S.  Tariff  Effects  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment m  Detailed  SIC  Industries,"  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  (1978),  p.  255.  This  lUt 
includes  Industries  that  would  suffer  If  tariffs 
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were  reduced.  As  a  practical  matter,  produc- 
ers of  nonrubber  footwear  and  television  sets 
face  no  such  potential  injury,  since  these 
products  have  been  excluded  from  any  tariff 
reductions  agreed  to  In  Geneva. 

"  The  textile  industry  includes  producers 
both  of  woven  cloth  and  of  apparel.  The 
United  States  is  a  net  exporter  of  woven 
cloth  and  would  presumably  remain  so  after 
tariff  reductions.  The  portion  of  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  that  is  threatened  by  trade 
iiberallzation  is,  more  accurately,  the  apparel 
Industry. 

'See  Cllne  and  others.  Trade  Negotiations 
in  the  Tokyo  Round,  p.  138. 

*  Baldwin  and  others.  Welfare  Effects  on 
the  United  States  of  a  Significant  Multilat- 
eral Tariff  Reduction,  p.  24. 

'Baldwin  and  Lewis,  "U.S.  Trade  and  Tariff 
Effects  on  Trade  and  Employment  In  De- 
tailed SIC  Industries."  p.  253. 

'"  Ibid.,  p.  254.  These  estimates  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  Job  losses  and  gains 
do  not  include  the  Jobs  lost  by  textile  work- 
ers, located  primarily  in  the  southern  United 
States. 

"  Joint  Statement  of  Fifteen  Fiber,  Tex- 
tile, and  Apparel  Industry  Associations  and 
Labor  Unions  to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade,  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  (August  15,  1978:  processed),  p.  4. 

>-  The  areas  In  which  the  potential  con- 
sumer gains  from  freer  trade  are  estimated 
to  be  greatest — veneer  and  plywood,  non- 
rubber  footwear,  leather  products  other  than 
shoes,  pottery  food  utensils,  cutlery,  radios 
and  television  sets,  motorcycles  and  bicycles, 
and  sports  and  athletic  goods — are  among 
those  areas  In  which  employment  losses  are 
likely  to  be  greatest.  Net  welfare  gains  (the 
benefit  to  consumers  minus  the  costs  of  ad- 
justment for  idled  workers  and  capital)  are 
summarized  succinctly  in  Cllne  and  others, 
Trade  Negotiations  in  the  Tokyo  Round,  p. 
130,  Table  3-15.  Specific  changes  by  indus- 
try are  found  in  Baldwin  and  others.  Welfare 
Effects  on  the  United  States  of  a  Significant 
Multilateral  Tariff  Reduction,  p.  26. 


DEATH  OF  JERRY  WURF, 
UNION  LEADER 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press the  sorrow  of  all  those  who  have 
known  him  in  this  body,  and  there  can 
be  few  who  have  not,  at  the  death  of 
Jerry  Wurf.  He  was  the  incomparably 
feisty,  creative,  cheerful,  combative,  and, 
in  the  end.  cooperative  and  constructive 
leader  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees, 
who  died  here  in  Washington  yesterday 
at  the  age  of  62. 

As  he  was  a  citizen  of  my  own  State 
of  New  York,  we  suffer  his  loss  all  the 
more.  He  died  before  his  time  and  will 
be  missed  a  very  long  while. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch)  ,  The  Chair  joins  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  very  character- 
istic of  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  11,  1981] 

JERRT  Wurf  Dies  at  62;    State,  Countt, 

Municipal  Workers  Union  Leaser 

(By  Martin  Well  and  Warren  Brown) 

Jerry  Wurf,  62,  a  dynamic,  deep-voiced 
and  craggy-faced  labor  leader  whose  hard- 
driving  and  often  abrasive  style  served  In 
the  1960b  and  19708  to  organize  and  build 
the  largest  public  employe  union  in  the  na- 
tion, died  last  night  at  Oeorge  Woehlngton 
University  Hoepltal. 

Mr.  Wurf,  leader  of  the  million-member 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  entered  the  hospital 
about  six  weeks  ago  for  ulcer  surgery.  His 
death,  which  came  about  three  weeks  after 
the  operation,  was  attributed  to  cardiac  ar- 
rest. 

The  exploelve  growth  of  vigorous  public 
employe  unionism  has  been  In  the  past  two 
decades  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments In  the  history  of  both  the  American 
labor  movement  and  of  American  local  gov- 
ernment. During  those  years,  no  union  and 
no  leader  better  symbolized  that  gnrwth 
and  those  developments  than  AFSCME  and 
Mr.  Wurf. 

Elected  AFSCME's  president  in  1904,  be 
saw  the  union  grow  under  his  militant  lead- 
ership from  220,000  members  when  he  took 
office  to  700.000  members  a  decade  later.  Now 
claiming  a  membership  of  1  million,  AFBCME 
Is  described  as  the  third  largest  union  in 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Although  public  employe  strikes  were  for- 
bidden for  much  of  Mr.  Wurf 's  tenure  and  in 
most  of  the  places  where  his  union  had 
members.  It  was  Mr.  Wurf  as  much  as  any 
man  who  made  them  a  fact  of  national  life. 

It  was  not  unknown  for  the  outspoken 
union  leader  to  go  to  jail  himself,  as  he  did 
In  a  Baltimore  police  and  garbage  workers 
strike  m  the  early  1970s,  to  win  higher  pay 
and  benefits  for  union  members. 

A  member  of  the  executive  councU  of  the 
AFL-CIO  who  was  also  active  In  Democratic 
Party  politics,  Mr.  Wurf  was  known  as  a 
forceful  spokeman  for  liberal  social  and  po- 
litical causes. 

"We've  lost  one  of  the  best  friends  we've 
ever  had,"  said  Oeraldlne  P.  Boykln,  execu- 
tive director  of  AFSCME  District  Coimcll 
20,  which  represents  16,000  workers  In  the 
Washington  area,  "and  we've  lost  one  of 
the  strongest  labor  leaders  we've  ever  had." 

Mr.  Wurf,  whose  given  name  was  Jerome 
was  born  in  New  York  City  on  May  18,  1919, 
and  attended  the  public  schools.  Shy  as  a 
boy,  he  was  challenged  to  speak  better  to 
pass  an  English  course,  and  began  to  speak 
at  public  meetings,  eventually  becoming  an 
assured  and  fiery  orator. 

After  graduation  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity In  1940,  Mr.  Wurf,  who  walked  with 
a  limp  as  a  result  of  a  childhood  bout  with 
polio,  became  cashier  In  a  Brooklyn  cafeteria. 

Dissatisfied  with  working  conditions,  Mr. 
Wurf,  organized  fellow  employes  Into  a  union 
and  his  work  eventually  led  him  In  the  late 
1940s  to  a  post  as  national  representative 
In  New  York  for  AFSCME,  then  small  and 
Struggling. 

Building  the  union  was  slow.  Mr.  Wurf 
recruited  laborers  and  nonprofessional  hoe- 
pltal workers. 

As  the  1950s  went  on.  Mr.  Wurf  began 
scoring  victories.  The  right  of  union  mem- 
bership was  recognized.  Park  department 
employes  won  the  right  to  their  first  union 
representation  election.  Other  New  York 
successes  won  national  attention  and  In 
I96i.  Mr.  Wurf  won  the  presidency  of  his 
national  union. 

Mr.  Wurf  took  a  tough  stance  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  his  union  began  mak- 
ing rapid  gains.  In  one  famed  episode,  mem- 
bers of  the  union's  Memphis  local,  many  of 


them  black,  walked  off  their  jobe  Feb.  12, 
1968,  to  protest  alleged  racial  discrimination, 

Mr  Wurf  spent  most  of  the  spring  In 
Memphis  helping  plan  union  strategy.  The 
union  won  out  only  after  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  who  bad  gone  to  Memphis 
to  support  the  strikers,  was  assassinated 
there  April  4. 

In  the  1970s,  often  out  of  dissatisfaction 
with  eroding  buying  power,  public  employes 
swelled  AFSCME's  ranks,  making  it  for  a 
time  the  AFL-CIO"s  largest  union. 

Although  he  was  made  a  vice  president  of 
the  APL-CIO  in  1969.  Mr.  Wurf's  Influence  in 
the  federation  virais  never  commensurate  with 
his  union's  size,  possibly  because  he  seemed 
a  sharp-tongued  gadfly  and  maverick,  who 
often  stood  alone  against  his  fellow  union 
chiefs. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  25,  1981, 1  wrote  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  ask  him  for  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  shutting  down  the 
Government  on  November  23. 1  asked  for 
a  reply  by  December  10  and  received  it 
this  morning. 

Unfortunat^y,  the  data  are  fragmen- 
tary. Many  agency  estimates — on  which 
the  General  Accounting  Office  relied — 
are  unverified.  Most  agencies  said  esti- 
mates were  not  available. 

There  is  one  interesting  and  typical  ex- 
ample from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  which  I  have  criti- 
cized severely  in  the  past  and  suggested 
be  called  DHUD  instead  of  HUD. 

HUD  was  unable  to  close  down  on 
Monday,  the  23d.  They  instructed  their 
employees  not  to  come  to  work  tm  Tues- 
day if  the  funding  gap  continued.  They 
said  they  were  preparing  plans  for  a 
more  rapid  phasedown  in  the  event  of  a 
December  15  gap. 

That  says  more  about  HUD— the  fact 
that  they  were  imable  to  phase  down — 
than  all  the  criticism  of  the  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  is  inade- 
quate, but  I  nevertheless  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  even  with  all  its  inade- 
quacies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  December  10, 1981. 
Subject:  Cost  to  the  Government  of  the  re- 
cent partial  shutdown  of  Government 
offices  (PAD-82-24). 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Vice  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Finance,  and  Security  Eco- 
nomics. Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  dated  November  25.  1981  (see  ap- 
pendix I),  in  which  you  requested  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  provide  you  by 
December  10.  1981,  an  estimate  of  the  costs 
to  the  Government  of  the  recent  partial  shut- 
down of  Government  offices  ordered  by  the 
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PTMldent  M  ft  result  of  the  ImpasM  over  the 
continuing  resolution  to  fxmd  Government 
operfttlons  for  fl«c»l  year  1982.  Speclflcally 
you  rvquested  ( 1 )  that  we  provide  the  cost  of 
rvlSMSlng  thousands  of  Government  employ- 
ee* from  work  on  November  23.  1981.  and 
then  subsequently  paying  them  for  the  time 
they  were  not  at  work:  and  (2)  that  we  in- 
clude In  our  response  such  Issues  as  the  cost 
of  planning  and  putting  the  shutdown  Into 
effect,  the  cost  of  activities  not  performed 
and  decisions  not  made  or  postponed  as  well 
as  any  other  costs  directly  or  Indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  shutdown. 

In  order  to  meet  your  needs  for  the  data  by 
December  10.  it  was  not  possible  for  GAO 
Independently  to  develop  estimates  of  the 
coats  associated  with  the  shutdown  thai  af- 
fects many  agencies  on  November  23.  There- 
fore, to  determine  how  agencies  responded 
to  the  latest  gap  in  funding,  we  contacted  the 
13  cabinet  departments  and  12  selected  agen- 
cies and  offices  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  In- 
formation requested  as  possible.  The  Inde- 
pendent agencies  contacted  were  selected 
either  because  they  had  large  numbers  of 
employees  or  It  was  reported  that  they  had 
furloughed  employees  on  November  23. 

Data  on  the  number  of  employees  fur- 
loughed and  the  costs  of  Implementing  a 
shutdown  are  neither  readily  available  nor 
•aally  obtainable.  To  obtain  the  cost  data  we 
developed  a  uniform  set  of  questions  and  In- 
terviewed by  telephone  knowledgeable  offi- 
cials of  the  departments  and  agencies.  As  the 
attached  table  (see  appendix  II)  shows  the 
Information  we  were  able  to  obtain  In  the 
short  time  available  varies  considerably. 
Some  agencies  were  able  to  give  us  the  num- 
ber of  employees  furloughed.  but  not  the 
coats  of  paying  administrative  leave  for  the 
time  furloughed:  some  provided  both  figures: 
others  provided  a  single  cost  estimate  that 
Included  all  costs — personnel,  lost  productiv- 
ity, and  shutdown  plftnnlng  activities:  and 
some  were  unable  to  provide  any  specific 
figures  in  time  to  be  Included  In  our  re- 
sponse. 

BKLBVAMT   GAO   WOEX 

The  problems  of  funding  gaps  are  not  new. 
We  recently  completed  a  study  of  this  Issue 
In  our  report  entitled.  "Funding  Gaps  Jeop- 
ardize Federal  Government  Operations." 
(PAD-41-31,  March  3.  1981).  That  report  an- 
alyzed a  similar  funding  hiatus  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  and  provided  a  historical 
analysis  of  the  problem.  (We  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  report.) 

We  found  that  In  the  last  20  years.  85  per- 
cent of  appropriations  bills  for  Federal  agen- 
cies have  passed  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Thla  has  required  74  continuing 
resolutions.  In  fiscal  years  1979.  1980.  and 
1981.  the  continuing  resolutions  were  late  as 
well.  From  fiscal  years  1962  to  1981.  there 
were  32  gaps  In  funding  totaling  291  days. 
Prior  to  1980,  agencies  had  continued  to  op- 
erate  and  Incur  obligations  for  necessary  op- 
erations pending  approval  of  a  continuing 
resolution  or  an  appropriations  act.  While 
recognizing  that  this  was  a  violation  of  the 
Antldeflclency  Act.  agencies  also  believed 
that  the  Congress  Intended  that  they  not 
cloee  down.  An  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  (March  3.  1980)  supported  this  In- 
terpretation noting  that  the  Congress  had 
generally  retroactively  approved  obligations 
Incurred  diirlng  a  gvp  In  funding. 

However,  the  Attorney  General's  opinions 
of  April  25,  1960.  and  January  16.  1981.  stated 
that  the  Antldttfidency  Act  precluded  agen- 
cies from  continuing  to  Incur  obligations  In 
the  absence  of  i^ipropriatlons.  Except  for 
those  functions  necessary  to  protect  life  and 
property,  an  agency  whose  appropriations 
had  expired  had  to  begin  to  shut  down  op- 
erations. Five  days  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
i^rll  36.    1980  opinion,   the   Federal   Trade 


Commission  was  required  to  shut  down  when 
appropriations  expired. 

As  we  noted  in  our  March  1981  report,  late 
appropriations  are  becoming  more  frequent 
and  the  requirement  that  agencies  shut 
down  operations  when  appropriations  are 
late  has  significantly  disrupted  Government 
operations  and  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
employee  morale.  We  continue  to  support  our 
report's  recommendation  that  the  Congress 
enact  permanent  legislation  that  authorizes 
agencies  to  Incur  obligations,  but  not  expend 
funds,  when  agency  appropriations  expire. 
Such  legislation  would  both  avoid  the  dis- 
ruptions of  the  last  3  years  and  preserve  the 
funding  authority  and  discretion  of  the 
Congress. 

The  above  recommendation  would  resolve 
the  Immediate  crisis  of  agency  shutdowns 
when  apprc^rtatlone  expire.  A  more  long- 
range  answer  to  the  problem  would  be  mak- 
ing adjustments  to  the  congreeelonal  budget 
process  that  allow  the  Congress  to  pass  ap- 
propriations measures  before  existing  funding 
expires.  These  adjustments  cotild  Include 
shifting  authorization  and  appropriations 
cycles  to  2  years  or  more  and/or  staggering 
cycles  to  reduce  the  number  of  annual  fund- 
ing decisions  the  Congress  must  make. 

We  hope  that  these  data  will  be  useful 
to  you  as  a  rough  Indicator  of  the  cost  of 
closing  down  the  Government  on  November 
23,  1981. 1  would  caution  that  these  cost  data 
should  be  used  only  as  a  preliminary  gvilde. 
We  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  Information 
with  you  at  any  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowshek. 

Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Joint  Economic  CoMiirrm, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  25,  1S81. 
Hon.  Charixs  BowsHBt, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washin0on, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bowshzr:  This  Is  to  request  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  to  the  government  of 
the  recent  partial  shutdown  at  government 
offices  ordered  by  the  President  as  a  result 
of  the  impasae  over  the  Continuing  Resolu- 
tion. I  understand  several  hundred  thousand 
government  employees  were  furloughed  d\ir- 
Ing  the  shutdown  but  that,  under  a  recent 
decision,  all  those  furloughed  will  be  paid 
for  tOve  time  not  at  work.  Your  estimate 
should  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the 
costs  of  paying  employees  for  time  not  at 
work,  the  cost  of  managing  or  putting  the 
temporary  shutdown  into  effect,  the  costs 
of  activities  not  performed  and  decisions  not 
made  or  postponed,  and  any  other  coats  relat- 
ed dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  to  the  shutdo>wn. 

I  would  like  your  response  to  be  In  the 
form  of  a  letter  report  delivered  to  me  no 
later  than  December  10. 1961. 
Sincerely. 

William  Proxmow, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Agency  Estimates  of  Costs  and  Special  Ef- 
FECTS  of  the  November  23.  1981.  Pdnding 
Gap 

availabilitt  of  cost  data 

The  specific  data  request  was  not  readily 
available  primarily  because  most  depart- 
ments and  agencies  we  contacted  neither  cen- 
trally tracked  the  number  of  employees  fur- 
loughed to  calculate  the  costs  of  shutting 
down,  nor  computed  any  lost  productivity 
costs.  The  fragmented  agency  responses  to 
our  questions  totaled  $8.1  million  for  clos- 
ing down  the  Government  on  November  23. 
1981.  Because  agencies  computed  this  cost 
In  a  variety  of  ways,  and  did  not  always 
break  out  costs  of  furloughs,  etc.,  It  Is  not 
possible  to  break  out  this  total  by  category. 


It  Is  very  Important  that  these  cost  figures 
not  be  considered  definitive  because: 

Agencies  were  often  only  able  to  provide 
Incomplete  daU.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Indicated  th«t  61,604 
employees  were  furloughed  at  some  point  on 
November  23.  However,  since  the  time  that 
employees  were  sent  home  varied  through- 
out the  Department,  there  was  no  imlform 
basis  for  computing  furlough  costs,  and  the 
Department  did  not  provide  any. 

Data  provided  by  agencies  are  not  neces- 
sarily compgirable.  Agencies  used  a  variety 
of  assumptions  in  ctMnputlng  costs.  There- 
fore, two  agencies  with  similar  experience 
may  come  up  with  different  answers.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  for  example,  fur- 
loughed no  employees,  but  considered  the 
entire  day  lost,  and  computed  as  Its  costs  Its 
entire  payroll  for  one  day.  The  Departmet,t 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  did  not  fuj- 
lough  employees  either,  but  did  not  wish  1o 
place  a  dollar  figure  on  the  productive  time 
lost,  though  It  was  believed  to  be  great. 

Data  was  not  obtained  from  all  agencies 
because  of  time  constraints; 

Time  did  not  permit  the  Independent  veri- 
fication of  data  received;  and 

The  data  obtained  were  known  to  be  rouc^ 
estimates  subject  to  error  and  future  ad- 
justments. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  believe  that  the  cost 
figures  are  an  Indicator  of  the  range  and 
type  of  costs  that  were  incurred. 

More  complete  figures  on  the  cost  of  pay- 
ing administrative  leave  to  thoae  employees 
furloughed  should  be  available  later  from 
the  payroll  records  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  However,  no  central  sys- 
tem exists  that  provides  quick  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  payroll  data  from  all  agencies.  Instead, 
data  is  only  available  at  Individual  auto- 
mated data  processing  centers.  Because  each 
system  Is  different,  coding  categories  vary, 
biweekly  payrolls  are  processed  at  different 
times,  and  agency  cooperation  Is  necessary  to 
access  the  computers.  It  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  this  information  in  time  to  meet  the 
deadline  In  your  reqxtest.  Moreover,  agency 
payroll  records  may  not  yet  contain  complete 
Information.  For  several  days  following  the 
events  of  November  23,  some  confusion  ex- 
isted concerning  the  appropriate  way  to 
handle  the  furloughs  on  payroll  records,  and 
corrections  may  still  be  underway.  Thus, 
even  If  we  could  Immediately  access  payroll 
records,  we  could  not,  Independently  esti- 
mate the  full  furlough  costs  that  agencies 
assigned  to  administrative  leave  for  Novem- 
ber 23. 

During  our  analysis  we  became  aware  of 
a  more  detailed  request  to  the  departments 
and  agencies  to  obtain  a  variety  of  data  con- 
cerning the  closing  down  of  the  Government 
on  November  23,  1981.  That  data  will  be 
provided  shortly  to  the  Hotise  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Much  of  the  Information  agencies  pro- 
vided to  us  was  prepared  In  response  to  this 
request.  However,  since  the  study  will  not  be 
completed  until  after  your  need  for  the  data, 
many  agencies  were  able  to  provide  us  only 
partial  data. 

As  we  noted  before,  their  were  many  In- 
dividual problems  that  affect  the  quality  and 
comparability  of  the  cost  data  found  In  the 
accompanying  table.  The  notes  on  Individual 
agencies  In  the  table  indicate  some  of  the 
factors  unique  to  each  agency.  Among  the 
more  Important  Issues  are  difficulties  Flex- 
Time  posed  In  calculating  payroll  costs,  and 
possible  Inconsistent  agency  categorization 
of  costs. 

Under  FlexTlme.  employees  are  allowed  to 
establish  their  own  working  schedules  as 
long   as   they   meet   certain    requirements. 
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Where  this  system  Is  In  use.  It  is  difficult  to 
quickly  and  easily  determine  furlough  costs. 

Take  the  example  of  two  employees,  one 
scheduled  to  work  10  hours  beginning  at 
7  a.m.  November  23rd.  and  the  second  4 
hours  beginning  at  8  a.m.  Assuming  both 
employees  were  furloughed  at  noon,  the  first 
would  be  due  6  hours  of  paid  administrative 
leave  and  the  second  none,  since  that  em- 
ployee was  scheduled  to  leave  at  noon  In 
any  event.  Thus,  the  FlexTlme  schedule  of 
every  employee  would  need  to  be  examined 
and  a  hand  calculation  made  to  determine 
the  actual  furlough  costs  in  such  an  agency. 
Such  Information  may  be  available  from 
payroll  records  at  a  later  date,  assuming  that 
furlough  co5ts  are  recorded  as  administra- 
tive leave. 

Agencies  are  not  accounting  for  furlough 


and  productivity  costs  In  the  same  way.  For 
example,  the  EPA  had  already  completed 
Its  payroll  records  for  the  pay  period  Includ- 
ing November  23  before  It  was  determined 
that  employees  were  to  be  paid  for  the  time 
furloughed.  A  normal  payroll  was  processed 
with  adjustments  to  be  made  In  the  follow- 
ing pay  period  If  employees  were  not  to  be 
paid  for  time  on  furlough.  But  since  em- 
ployees are  to  be  paid,  nc  special  code  wUl 
be  entered  to  show  furlough  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  no  one  was  normally  fur- 
loughed at  the  Department  of  State,  some 
employees  were  sent  home  at  the  option  of 
local  supervisors  and  were  granted  admin- 
istrative leave. 

Some  agencies,  such  as  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  (GSA)  consider  provid- 
ing  assistance   for   a  shutdown   as   part  of 


their  normal  statutory  duties.  50  did  not 
count  shutdown  activities  as  lost  produc- 
tive time.  The  Department  of  Labor,  on  the 
other  hand,  considered  the  entire  day  lost, 
and  Includes  as  both  furlough  and  lost  pro- 
ductivity its  entire  payroll  for  November  23. 
While  some  agencies,  such  as  OMB.  attached 
precise  costs  to  furloughs,  others  Just  esti- 
mated the  hours  employees  were  furloughed. 
since  the  costs  varied  within  each  agency. 
All  of  these  factors  strongly  caution 
against  comparing  costs  across  agencies  or 
suggesting  that  the  cost  for  one  agency  was 
necessarily  greater  than  another.  One  can 
only  say.  based  on  the  data  we  obtained, 
that  the  cost  of  the  shutdown  Is  great.  We 
would  not  suggest  that  the  figures  are  any 
more  than  Indicative  of  the  types  of  costs 
Incurred. 


AGENCY  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COSTS  AND  SPECIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  NOV.  23.  1981.  FUNDING  GAP> 


Departmtnt/aisncy 


Number  of  Cost  of 

employees  furlough 

furlou(hed  payroll      Other  costs  -'       Special  effects 


Office  of  Manaiement  and  Budget 2S6 

SUte „1 0 

Treasury 51,604 

DefenM 0 

Justice , _■ 0 

Interior (•) 

Agriculture MS,  000 

Commerce 18, 133 

Labor.-- 0 

Health  and  Human  Services 0 

Education 5,457 

House  and  Urban  Development 0 

Transportation (<) 

Energy 0 

Veterans'  Administration..- ^. 20,714 

Federal  Trade  Commi'sinn 1,442 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board -  0 

National  Science  Foundation 0 

Federal  Election  Commission 0 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 3,779 

Merit  Sysic,.!  Protection  Board »325 

General  Services  Administration 24,500 

National  Labor  Relations  Board „- 0 

Office  of  Personnel  Management (•) 

Office  of  Special  Council (') 


$17,163 

C) 

0 

(») 

(•) 

p) 

0 
0 

0 

(?) 

P) 

,600,000 

(') 

544,819 


13.820 


2. 452, 000 


0 

260.000 

0 

(») 

(') 
0 

1.920,000 
15,000 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

371,500 

0 

0 

0 

(») 

0 

0 

27,000 

« 

(') 
900,000 

'I 

0 

P) 
(•) 

0) 

o 

2  budget  reviews  cancelled.  All  managerial  and  general  counsel  personnel  sent  home.  Budget  analysts 

remained  only  to  answer  questions  about  the  shutdown. 
No  employees  were  formally  placed  on  furlough,  but  some  people  were  sent  home  early  at  local  option. 

Passport  offices  and  the  Public  Affairs  Bureau  were  not  open  to  the  puUic. 
Almost  50  percent  of  employees  were  furloughed.  3.210  people  left  at  1  p.m.  and  48.395  left   during 

the  afternoon,  making  it  difficult  to  compute  payroll  costs. 
Defense  was  not  affected  by  the  funding  gap. 

All  employees  were  engaged  in  closedown  activities.  Nonessential  personnel  would  have  been  fur- 
loughed on  second  day. 
All  nonessential  people  furloughed  at  2  p.m..  but  numbers  and  cost  not  available.  The    Washington 

Monument  and  Statue  of  Liberty  were  closed  to  the  public. 
Almost  40  percent  of  USDA  personnel  were  furloughed  (90  percent  at  headquarters)    disrupting 

research  and  education  activities.  Officials  did  not  estimate  closedown  costs,  but  felt  the  whole 

day  was  lost 
48  percent  of  all  employees  furloughed.  Other  than  payroll,  estimates  included  the  cost  o(  monitoring 

the  shutdown  and  long  distance  telephone  calls.  10.518  nonessential  personnel  were  not  fur- 
loughed because  of  available  no-year  funds. 
75  percent  of  employees  classified  as  nonessential,  but  no  one  was  furloughed.  A  full  day's  pay  was 

used  to  perform  the  1-day  phasedown  and  suspension  of  department  operations. 
HHS  eupcrienced  lost  productivity,  but  did  not  quantify  costs. 

All  employees  eicept  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  one  aide  were  furloughed  for  %  day. 
About  75  percent  of  employees  were  instructed  not  to  come  to  work  on  Tuesday,  if  the  funding  pp 

continued.  HUO  is  preparing  plans  for  a  more  rapid  phasedown  in  the  event  of  a  Dec  15  gap. 
Estimated  that  Nov.  23  was  a  nonproductive  day  departmentwide. 
Effects  were  minor  because  of  no-year  funds.  Costs  are  for  preplanning  and  preparation  for  OMB 

and  President's  Cabinet  meetings. 
84  percent  of  headquarters  personnel,  but  only  7)-^  percent  of  field  personnel,  were  furloughed  front 

1  to  4  hours.  Employees  were  recalled  from  travel. 
More  than  90  percent  of  employees  were  furloughed  at  2  p.m.  Several  agency  attorney's  returned  to 

Chicago  when  a  hearing  was  canceled  and  regular  business  activities  were  canceled. 
All  NTSB  activities  met  OMB  requirements  of  essential  functions. 
Continued  all  operations  with  multiyear  funds. 

Closedown  activities  cost  I  full  payroll  day.  Employees  were  to  be  furloughed  at  noon  on  Nov.  24.  1981. 
Almost  90  percent  of  personnel  furloughed  1-4  hours,  but  the  day  was  largely  lost  EPA  did  not  estimate 

furlough  costs  or  other  closedown  costs. 
A  complete  shutdown  eicept  II  regional  manager  and  6  headquarters  employees. 
Preparation  for  closedown  began  on  the  weekend  prior  to  Nov.  23 ;  almost  75  percent  of  GSA  employees 

and  all  activities  affected.  Closedown  costs  estimated  zt  0.  They  were  considered  a  normal  part 

of  GSA  duties. 

Nonessential  employees  were  furloughed  at  3  p.m. 

Performed  only  shutdown  activities.  All  but  13  employees  furloughed  at  2  p.m.  Employees  instructed 

that  they  could  appeal  this  action  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (that  also  shutdown 

completely). 


■  The  figures  in  this  table  do  not  represent  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  Nov.  23. 1981, 
funding  gap.  Instead,  the  data  represents  unverified  agency  estimates.  In  many  cases,  information 
was  fragmentary  or  not  available. 

>  We  did  not  verify  the  items  that  agencies  included  in  their  estimates  of  other  coda. 


>  Agency  estimates  were  not  available. 

<  All  nonessential  personnel. 

■  Approsimately. 

•  Payroll  costs  are  included  in  other  costs. 


WALTER  J.  (JOE)  STEWART'S  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  TO  U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Walter  (Joe)  Stewart 
who  was  a  staff  man  in  the  Senate  from 
1951  until  the  fall  of  this  year — 30  years 
in  all. 

Only  two  Senators  are  here  today — 
John  Stennis  and  Russell  Long — who 
were  in  the  Senate  when  Joe  Stewart 
first  came  to  work  here  as  a  Senate  page 
in  1951.  Yet  Joe  is  still  a  young  and 
vigorous  man  with  many,  many  years 
Of  active  life  ahead  of  him. 

The  Senate  too  often  forgets  what  a 
tremendous  asset  our  longtime  and  best 


employees  are.  They  know  how  to  get 
things  done.  They  keep  the  Senate  mov- 
ing without  friction.  They  are  invalu- 
able in  making  the  Senate  work  and  get- 
ting the  legislation  of  this  country 
passed.  I  think  Joe  Stewart  knew  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  Senate  and  his 
institutional  memory  based  on  vast  ex- 
perience was  second  to  none  among  those 
who  work  and  labor  for  the  Senate  and 
love  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 

Joe  came  to  work  as  a  page.  He  then 
worked  as  head  of  the  staff  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Cloakroom.  Later  he  became 
administrative  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  majority. 

Along  the  way  he  went  to  law  school 
and  took  a  degree  and  became  a  member 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  no  mean 
achievement. 

He  then  went  to  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
in  1971  became  legislative  assistant  to 
Senator  Robert  C.  "Bykd.  He  moved  on 
as  assistant  to  the  majority  leader  for 
floor  operations  and  then  became  sec- 
retary to  the  majority  and  In  1981  sec- 
retary to  the  minority. 

Joe  was  a  master  of  his  profession 
and  a  man  who  knew  the  workings  of 
the  Senate  as  few  others  knew  them. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly  but  we  all 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  work  and 
endeavor. 

I  am  happy  to  add  my  congratulatl(HU 
to  that  of  others  and  to  thank  Joe  for 
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his  sterling  service  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country. 


AMBASSADOR  GARDNER:  GENO- 
CroE  CONVENTION  IS  AN  ESSEN- 
TIAL DIPLOMATIC  TOOL  IN  OUR 
WAR  OF  IDEAS  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  3,  Richard  Gardner,  former 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  testified  t>efore  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
support  of  immediate  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

His  testimony  before  the  committee 
is  particularly  important  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  he  was  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human 
Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties,  a  coali- 
tion of  55  civic,  religious,  labor  and  na- 
tionality groups,  representing  millions  of 
Americans  across  this  country  who  sup- 
port the  Genocide  Convention.  Second, 
he  is  a  distinguished  international  law 
expert,  who  holds  the  chair  in  intema- 
<lonal  law  and  organization  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Law.  and 
has  carefully  studied  every  line,  every 
phrase,  every  word  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention thoroughly.  Third,  he  is  a  sea- 
soned diplomat,  having  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  in  Italy,  and  participated  in  the 
formulation  of  American  foreign  policy 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  at  the 
State  Department. 

Ambassador  Gardner's  testimony  fo- 
cuses on  two  key  points — is  this  treaty 
in  America's  national  interest  and  do  the 
legal  arguments  raised  in  opposition  to 
the  convention  make  any  sense — and  his 
statement  is  devastating  on  both  counts. 

He  makes  it  extremely  clear  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  not  a  "pie  in  the 
sky"  conception  of  fuzzy-headed  ideal- 
ists but  a  real,  solid  diplomatic  tool  that 
we  need  in  our  war  of  ideas  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  As  he  stated  so  effectively; 

The  Soviet  Union  seeks  the  political  Isola- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  political 
isolation  of  the  United  States  would  be  Just 
as  threat  n  threat  to  our  national  security  a.s 
the  SS-20  or  any  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  inability,  our  incapacity,  our  refusal 
to  ratify  this  and  other  human  rights  treat- 
ies contributes  to  this  political  isolation  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviets  by  contributing 
to  our  own  political  isolation?  I  say  we 
should  not  and  Ambassador  Gardner's 
testimony  makes  it  clear  why  we  should 
not. 

Second,  his  analysis  of  the  lepal  objec- 
tions is  incisive  that  poignant.  He  is  very 
right  that  all  of  these  objections  of  what 
might  happfii  if  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion were  ratified  evaporate  when  you 
come  back  to  the  language  of  article  II 
of  this  convention.  Only  by  misreading, 
or  absolutely  ignoring,  that  language  can 
anyone  come  up  with  such  a  preposterous 
set  of  hypothetical  circumstances. 

Article  n  is  absolutely  clear:  only 
when  there  is  clear  intent  to  destroy  a 
group — an  ethnic,  racial,  national  or  re- 
ligious group— and  to  destroy  that  group 
"as  such"  is  the  crime  of  genocide  oc- 


curring. Article  II  also  makes  it  clear 
that  genocide  occurs  whether  the  group 
was  destroyed  in  whole  or  only  in  part, 
as  long  as  the  intent  to  destroy  the  entire 
group  was  present. 

Mr.  President.  Ambassador  Gardner's 
statement  is  an  unusually  clear  and 
straightforward  discussion  of  this  most 
important  human  rights  treaty  and  how 
it  will  aid  our  foreign  policy  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Gardner's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Phof  Richard  N.  Gardner 
Ambassador  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
a  rare  and  special  privilege  to  be  testifying 
after  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  state- 
ment of  Senator  Javlts.  one  of  our  greatest 
Americans. 

It  Is  also  a  very  special  privilege  to  be  here 
representlns;  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Human  Bights  and  Genocide  Treaties  which, 
as  you  well  know,  represents  now  55  national 
organizations:  our  major  Catholic.  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  religious  groups,  major  vet- 
erans groups,  civic  groups,  women's  groups, 
black  organizations  and  labor  organizations. 
Together,  they  comprise  millions  of  our  fel- 
low Americans. 

I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  have 
printed  at  the  close  of  my  testimony  the  list 
of  these  organizations  so  that  It  may  be  on 
the  record  who  has  stood  up  for  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  have  printed  at  the  end  of 
my  testimony— and  this  will  enable  me  to 
be  shorter  In  my  verbal  statement— the  arti- 
cle. "Time  to  Act  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion." which  Arthur  J  Goldberg  and  I  wrote 
some  years  ago  In  the  "American  Bar  As- 
sociation Journal."  and  which  I  believe  deals 
with  the  various  legal  objections  that  have 
been  presented  to  us  today. 

The  Chairman.  Those  Insertions  will  be  In- 
corporated in  the  record  of  this  hearing, 
without  objection. 

You  are  referring  to  the  February.  1972. 
statement   that   you    and   Arthur   Goldberg 
made,  are  you  not? 
Ambassador  Gardner  That  Is  correct. 
(The  Information  referred  to  follows:) 
Ambassador    Gardner.    Mr.    Chairman,    it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  two,  and  really 
only  two.  major  issues  before  this  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  this  Convention:  first.  Is 
the  national   Interest  of  the  United  States 
served  by  taking  an   international  commit- 
ment against  mass  murder?  The  second  ques- 
tion:   is  there  any  valid  legal  objection  to 
our  doing  so? 

With  your  permission.  I  want  to  address 
tliese  two  questions  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

On  the  national  Interest  of  our  country, 
may  I  make  this  personal  statement. 

As  you  know,  I  recently  have  come  back 
after  four  years  as  United  States  Ambassador 
'o  Italy.  I  have  come  back  deeply  troubled. 
My  experience  in  Europe  these  last  four  years 
has  confirmed  mv  deep  concern  that  our 
national  security  Is  threatened  as  never  be- 
fore. It  Is  threatened  by  the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power  and  the  willingness,  demon- 
strated in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  that  power  outside  Its 
borders  and  outside  Its  sphere  of  influence. 
T  favor  and  strongly  support  measures  to 
defend  our  security  through  a  greater  and 
stronger  military  defense.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  national  security  cannot  be  assured 
by  arms  alone,  as  you  have  so  many  times 
stated  so  eloquently. 
The  Soviet  Union  seeks  the  political  iso- 


lation of  the  United  States  and  the  political 
Isolation  of  the  United  States  would  be  Just 
as  great  a  threat  to  our  national  security  as 
the  SS-20  or  any  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  possessed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  inability,  our  incapacity,  our  refusal 
to  ratify  this  and  other  human  rights  treaties 
contributes  to  this  ]}olitical  Isolation  of  our 
country. 

One  way  we  can  defend  our  national  secu- 
rity In  the  nunmllltary  field  Is  by  waging  the 
diplomacy  of  ideas,  because  what  is  going  on 
In  Italy.  In  Europe,  and  around  the  world  is 
a  struggle,  an  ideological  struggle  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  who 
believe  in  their  philosophy. 

In  Italy,  one  of  our  closest  allies,  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  Party  grew  be- 
tween World  War  II  and  1976  from  18  percent 
to  34.4  percent  of  the  vote.  When  I  arrived, 
they  were  on  the  threshold  of  taking  power 
in  the  government. 

During  my  four  years,  I  toured  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Italy,  a  country  on  which  you 
and  Senator  Pell  are  great  experts,  trying  to 
convey  to  the  people  of  Italy  what  the  issue 
was  In  the  world  between  freedom  and 
totalitarianism. 

I  went  into  the  universities  and  talked 
about  what  we  believe  in  the  West  that 
unites  us  and  distinguishes  us  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  talked  more  than  anything 
else  about  human  rights.  In  many  of  my 
lectures,  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
sat  In  the  first  row  glumly  and  with  increas- 
ing embarrassment.  The  reason  they  were 
embarrassed  is  obvious:  there  Is  no  way  that 
they  can  reconcile  the  philosophy  of 
Marxism-Leninism  with  the  philosophy  of 
freedom,  a  philosophy  which  is  embodied  In 
these  human  rights  Instruments. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  I  deeply 
believe,  based  on  this  experience  in  Italy  and 
on  my  prior  experience  In  the  United  Nations 
that  our  failure  to  ratify  this  instrument  Is 
a  diplomatic  embarrassment  which  gets  in 
the  way  of  our  pursuing  that  diplomacy  of 
Ideas  which  is  essential  to  the  defense  of  our 
national  security  in  the  1980s. 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  question:  Is 
there  any  legal  objection  to  our  taking  an 
International  commitment  against  mass 
murder? 

The  British  have  done  It.  I  don't  believe 
they  value  their  liberty  any  less  than  we  do. 
The  French  have  done  It.  The  Italians  have 
done  It.  All  the  great  industrialized  democ- 
racies have  done  It.  Can  It  be  that  we 
uniquely  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
are  incapable  of  taking  such  a  commitment? 
Well,  we  hear  various  arguments  and  some 
have  been  put  before  you  today.  It  Is  said, 
for  example,  that  this  treaty  embodies  a 
novel  theory  of  International  law,  that  In 
effect  It  Internationalizes  matters  that 
should  be  subject  exclusively  to  domestic 
jurisdiction. 

This  charge  Is  totally  without  foundation. 
Our  country  has  for  decades  entered  into 
international  commitments,  regulating  the 
actions  of  American  citizens  within  our  own 
country. 

We  do  this  where  It  serves  oar  national 
Interest  and  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
We  take  commitments  regulating  actions  of 
Americans  with  respect  to  narcotic  drugs, 
killing  of  wildlife,  protection  of  nature,  con- 
ducting forced  labor  or  slavery.  We  have 
made  these  commitments  In  treaties  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  can- 
not be  seriously  maintained  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1981  that  this  is  beyond  the  <^u.. 
stitutlon  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  commitments  we  have  taken 
have  to  do  with  the  protection  of  birds  and 
trees,  and  I  know  of  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  that  says  that 
birds  and  trees  are  more  Important  than 
people. 
The  second  argtunent  that  Is  made  Is  that 
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entering  into  this  treaty  Is  going  to  destroy 
the  conbtitutlonal  rights  of  our  people.  There 
is  no  constitutional  right  to  conduct  mass 
murder.  A  treaty  that  outlaws  mass  murder 
does  not  take  away  any  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

A  lot  of  the  "possible  horribles  "  conjured 
up  by  the  people  objecting  to  this  Conven- 
tion Ignore  the  plain  language  of  this  treaty. 
This  treaty  is  not  about  hurting  someone's 
feelings,  as  some  people  have  suggested,  or 
depriving  someone  of  welfare  benefits,  or  an 
individual  act  of  murder.  This  treaty  is  atmut 
certain  specified  acts  committed,  and  I  quote, 
"with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group, 
as  such." 

It  Is  only  by  ignoring  that  plain  lauguage 
that  those  objecting  to  this  treaty  can  carry 
forward  their  parade  of  "possible  horribles." 
But  If  they  are  ^-ought  back  to  that  sen- 
tence, it  becomes  clear  that  their  objections 
are  without  foundation. 

A  third  point  that  is  continually  raised  is 
that  this  treaty  Is  going  to  destroy  the  rights 
of  the  states,  that  It  will  destroy  states 
rights  and  will  federalize  things  that  are  now 
within  the  domain  of  the  states. 

That  is  clearly  wrong.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
other  experts,  mass  murder  Is  not  something 
that  Is  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
states.  The  carrying  out  of  mass  murder  Is  a 
federal  matter.  It  has  been  made  a  federal 
matter  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  This  point 
Is  developed  at  len^h  in  the  article  which 
Justice  Goldberg  and  I  wrote  some  years  ago. 

So,  it  would  not  change  In  anv  manner  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  states. 

Well,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
argument  which  we  have  heard  again  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  stated  later  on. 
too.  The  argument  is  that  this  Convention 
somehow  Increases  the  risk  that  Americans 
will  be  prosecuted  overseas  for  alleged  acts  of 
genocide  on  trumped  up  charges. 

That  is  totally  wrong.  It  is  wrong  because 
it  does  not  add  In  any  respect  to  this  risk 
and,  as  Senator  Dodd  suggested.  It  may  even 
diminish  the  risk. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  hostile  na- 
tion from  getting  hold  of  some  American  and 
trying  him  on  a  trumped  up  charge  now.  The 
advantage  of  the  Genocide  Convention  Is 
that  It  defines  "genocide"  with  precision.  Of 
course,  anybody  can  charge  the  United  States 
or  an  individual  with  genocide.  But  this 
Convention.  In  the  language  that  I  have 
quoted,  makes  It  clear  that  you  can't  try 
anybody  unless  he  is  trying  to  destroy  a 
group.  Therefore,  an  American  soldier  on  the 
battlefield,  cannot,  under  the  terms  of  this 
Convention,  be  said  to  have  been  carrying  on 
genocide. 

The  precise  legal  definition  provided  here 
Is  a  help  to  us  in  resisting  unauthorized  ac- 
tions by  foreign  countries  In  this  field. 

Moreover,  the  extradition  commitment  in 
this  treaty.  Article  VII,  has  been  the  source 
of  argument.  Some  have  questioned  whether 
this  obliges  us  to  extradite  Americans  to  be 
tried  abroad  for  acts  of  genocide.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  extradition  commit- 
ment Is  to  grant  extradition,  and  I  quote,  "In 
accordance  with  their  laws  and  treaties  In 
forae."  So  the  only  commitment  we  have  Is  to 
extradite  someone  In  accordance  with  our 
laws  and  with  extradition  treaties  in  force. 
If  we  don't  have  an  extradition  treaty  in 
force  with  somebody,  then  there  Is  no  com- 
mitment. And,  even  If  there  Is  an  extradi- 
tion treaty  in  force  with  another  country, 
our  only  commitment  is  to  comply  with  Its 
terms  and  with  our  own  laws. 

Where  It  Is  a  trumped  up  genocide  charge, 
our  laws  would  not  permit  extradition. 
Moreover,  there  is  discretion  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  refuse  extradition  where 
It  would  not  serve  the  national  interest. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  discretion. 


As  the  hearings  have  made  clear  In  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  legal  research,  the  United 
States  also  has  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  to 
try  its  citizens  for  genocide  for  alleged  acts 
of  genocide  committed  overseas. 

So,  we  would  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  them 
for  acts  overseas  and  to  deny  extradition  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  already  subject  to 
our  Jurisdiction  for  that  offense. 

There  Is  no  international  criminal  court 
and  there  wUl  be  none.  You  and  I  know  it. 
The  beet  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no 
such  court  to  which  our  coiintry  will  be 
subject  Is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  must  give  Its  approval  to  the  setting 
up  of  such  an  international  tribunal  before 
It  would  have  Jurisdiction  over  us  and  our 
citizenry.  1  think  we  can  have  confidence 
that  the  Senate  would  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Finally,  and  I  will  close  with  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  is  said  that  the  language  In 
this  treaty  is  vague  and  ambiguous.  But 
words  are  not  self-Interpreting.  When  we 
look  at  a  statute  or  a  treaty,  we  interpret  It 
not  only  in  the  light  of  the  language,  but 
in  the  light  of  the  legislative  history  and 
the  drafting  history. 

I  commend  to  the  critics  of  this  Conven- 
tion who  are  worried  about  phrases  such  as 
"Incitement  to  genocide,"  "In  whole  or  In 
part,"  and  "mental  harm"  that  they  read 
the  clear  legislative  and  drafting  history 
which  has  been  well  put  together  in  the  book 
by  Nehemlah  Robinson,  which  demonstrates 
that  their  fears  are  groundless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  conclude  with  this 
observation. 

It  Is  well  over  30  years  since  this  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  ten  years  since 
this  Committee  has  been  actively  consider- 
ing it.  This  is  my  third  personal  appear- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

I  sincerely  pray  that  we  will  not  be  here 
ten  years  from  now  litigating  this  same 
matter.  I  think  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  decision  on  this  matter.  It  Is  time 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  Genocide 
Convention.  We  owe  this  to  our  pec^le  and 
we  owe  it  no  less  to  the  memory  of  six  mil- 
lion Jews  who  died  In  the  Holocaust  and  to 
other  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups 
who  have  suffered  from  genocide  In  our 
tragic  history  of  the  last  century. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ROBERT  V.   DENNEY,   FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND  COURTHOUSE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  HJl.  4845. 
to  designate  the  building  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Federal  Building  and  Court- 
house in  Lincoln,  Nebr..  as  the  "Robert 
V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and  Court- 
house."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  state  the  bUl  by  title 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  &5 
follows: 


A  bill  (H.R.  4845)  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Lincoln  Federal  BuUdlng 
and  Courthouse  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  as 
the  "Robert  V.  Denney  Federal  Building  and 
Courthouse". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  deemed  to  have  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  title  and.  with- 
out objectipn.  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
E>akota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Zorinsky)  in- 
troduced the  bill,  S.  1837,  to  name  the 
Federal  building  and  courthouse  in  Lin- 
coln. Nebr..  in  honor  of  the  late  Robert 
V.  Denney  of  Nebraska. 

The  bill  weis  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
which  unanimously  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported. I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  report  the  bill.  I  refer  my  c<A- 
leagues  to  the  Senate  Report  No.  97-289 
which  accompanies  the  bill  now  on  the 
calendar  (Calendar  No.  401). 

Congressman  Denney  was  one  of  those 
rare  individuals  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  all  three  of  the  major 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government — 
executive.  legislative,  and  judicial.  His 
career  included  service  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  II.  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Fed- 
eral bench. 

During  his  congressional  career, 
which  spanned  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gresses, he  served  on  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  where 
he  was  respected  as  one  of  its  most 
knowledgeable,  diligent,  and  tireless 
members.  While  serving  as  Congressman 
for  Nebraska's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Bob  Denney  was  also  vice  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

The  dedication  to  hard  work  which 
had  characterized  Bob  Denney's  service 
in  Congress  continued  to  be  the  hallmark 
of  his  service  on  the  Federal  bench.  He 
was  appointed  to  a  judgeship  on  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  1971,  and  served  as 
a  Federal  judge  for  more  than  10  years. 

His  death  this  past  June  ended  a  truly 
outstanding  career  of  public  service. 

The  building,  currently  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Federal  Building,  stands  today 
in  part  because  of  the  skillful  legislative 
efforts  of  our  late  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  V.  Denney,  and  he  presided 
as  a  Federal  district  judge  in  the  building. 
I  believe  it  is,  therefore,  most  appropri- 
ate that  it  be  named  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  passed  a 
companion  bill.  H.R.  4845,  which  is  pend- 
ing at  the  desk.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  urge  them  to 
join  me  in  passing  this  bill. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4845,  a 
bill  to  designate  the  Lincoln  Federal 
Building  and  Courthouse  located  in  Lin- 
coln. Nebr.,  as  the  'Robert  V.  Denney 
Federal  Building  and  Courthouse."  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  the  late  Judge 
Denney  personally  and  found  bim  to  be 
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an  honest  man  and  a  qualifled  and  fair 
Federal  judge.  I  believe  that  designating 
the  Lincoln  Federal  Building  and  Court- 
house in  honor  of  the  late  Judge  Denney 
is  fitting  and  reflective  of  his  sincere  de- 
votion and  lifelong  commitment  to  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Some  men  hope  to  conquer  one  dream 
in  their  lifetime;  Judge  Denney  con- 
quered many  dreams  in  his  short  life- 
time. Graduating  from  Creighton  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  1939.  Denney  was  a 
third  generation  attorney  who  carried  on 
the  tradition  in  his  family  practice  in 
Fairbury.  His  list  of  public  servi'.;e  ac- 
complishments include  2  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and  4  years 
of  service  to  First  District  Nebraskans 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  His 
dedication  to  Nebraskans  did  not  end  at 
the  clo"e  of  his  second  term  in  the  House. 
He  served  Nebraska  as  a  U.S.  Federal 
district  court  judcje  before  his  retire- 
ment and  death  only  this  year. 

At  this  time  I  respectfully  encourage 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  legislation  designating  the  Lincoln 
Federal  Building  and  Courthouse  in 
Judge  Denney 's  honor  as  it  is  a  proper 
memorial  to  a  man  who  gave  so  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  energy  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  Nebraskans  and  Americans. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  and  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4845. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  amendments,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
401,  S.  1837.  the  companion  bill,  be  In- 
definitely postponed.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 370,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  *olnt  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  370)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

DP  AMENDMENT  NO.   784 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Bras)  for  blmaelf.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Sarbanes  and  Mr.  Olenn 
profKiGes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
784. 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  Section  142 
(gl  and  insert  the  following:  ",  the  activities 
of  the  Mine  Safety  tmd  Health  Administra- 
tion." 

Mr.  ROBERTO.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  last  8  days,  27  coal  miners  have 
died  in  mine  accidents.  Last  Thursday  a 
week  ago,  three  miners  were  killed  in  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia  at  Bergoo. 
These  miners  died  when  a  tiumel  roof 
collapsed.  This  past  Monday  8  miners 
were  killed  in  a  methane  gas  explosion 
at  Topmost,  Ky.  And  then,  the  following 
day,  another  13  miners  were  killed  ap- 
parently by  another  methane  gas  explo- 
sion near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  In  addi- 
tion, three  miners  were  killed  during  the 
past  week  at  separate  surface  coal  mine 
sites. 

Mr.  President,  this  total  of  27  mine 
deaths  is  unusual  in  such  a  short  period. 
But,  it  is  even  more  tragic  that  these 
miners  have  died  in  accidents  which  are 
generally  considered  to  be  preventable 
by  increased  inspection  efforts.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  tragic,  indeed  shameful, 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  our  coal  miners  to  provide 
increased  energy  supplies  for  this  Na- 
tion, and  we  are  asking  those  miners  to 
go  into  deeper  mines  and  expose  them- 
selves to  even  greater  hazards,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  reduce  the 
very  inspection  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  these  miners.  The  President,  in  his 
September  budget  request  would  have 
reduced  the  1982  funding  level  for  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
by  12  percent  to  $138  million.  I  opposed 
the  President's  proposal,  and  other  pro- 
posals to  reduce  this  program,  in  com- 
mittee and  managed,  with  the  help  of 
Senator  Specter  and  other  Senators  on 
the  committee,  to  preserve  $155  million 
for  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration in  1982. 

I  understand  that  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  continuing  resolution 
this  amount  will  be  reduced  by  $2  mil- 
lion when  the  lower  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate funding  is  included  for  each  activity, 
and  that  another  $6  million  would  be  cut 
by  the  across-the-board  reduction  con- 
tained in  this  joint  resolution. 

Total  funding  for  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  then,  would  be 
$147  million.  This  is  at  least  $6  million 
less  than  the  1981  level  and  the  effect  of 
this  reduction  is  aggravated  by  the  pres- 
ent high  rate  of  inflation. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our  back 
on  the  Nation's  miners — to  ask  them  to 
risk  their  lives  and  then  not  be  willing 
ourselves  to  fund  an  adequate  safety  and 
health  inspection  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  total  of  143  miners 
have  died  so  far  this  year.  We  can  do 
nothing  to  help  them.  But  for  the  more 
than  one-half  million  individuals  who 
labor  in  this  Nation's  mines,  we  can,  and 
I  believe  we  must,  provide  better  and 
more  frequent  safety  and  health  inspec- 


tions to  reduce  the  risks  which  they  face 
daily,  than  the  funding  in  this  resolu- 
tion will  allow. 

Taking  into  consideration,  as  I  say, 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  at  least  $6  mil- 
lion less  than  the  1981  level,  and  since 
the  effect  of  that  reduction  is  com- 
pounded by  the  factor  of  inflation,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  seeking  at  this  time 
simply  to  exempt  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  from  the  4-per- 
cent reduction  which  would  otherwise  be 
applied.  My  amendment  would  restore 
$6  million  for  mine  safety  and  hesdth 
programs — a  small  price  of  less  than  3 
cents  from  each  American  to  help  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  our  miners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  December  10, 
1981,  related  to  these  mine  disasters,  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mine  Deaths  Raise  Debate  on  U.S.  Rules 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Washington,  December  9. — The  deaths  of 
24   coal   miners   In   five   days.   Including   13 
killed  Tuesday  In  south-central  Tennessee  In 
what  the  authorities  called  an   "apparent" 
explosion,  has  raised  new  questions  about 
the  Oovemment'B  commitment  to  enforcing 
mine  safety. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  union,  othei 
mine-safety  partisans  and  Congressional 
overseers  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  charge  that  the  Rea- 
gan Administration's  budget  cuts  are  related 
to  the  nearly  8  percent  increase  In  mine 
deaths  so  far  this  year  over  the  1980  total, 
with  two  working  weeks  still  to  go  In  1981. 
The  fatal  explosion  yesterday  afternoon  at 
the  Grundy  mine  21  of  the  Tennessee  Con- 
solidated Ckm\  Ckimpany.  20  miles  west  of 
Chattanooga,  was  the  second  Appalachian 
mine  accident  In  two  days  that  apparently 
involved  emissions  of  methane,  an  odorless 
explosive  gas  foimd  naturally  In  coal  beds. 
eight  died  in  kentdckt  blast 
On  Monday,  eight  miners  died  In  an  explo- 
sion at  the  Adklns  Coal  Company's  mine  18 
at  Topmost,  Ky.,  in  the  mountainous  ter- 
rain of  Knott  County. 

And  last  Thursday,  three  miners  were 
crushed  to  death  when  a  roof  fell  In  a  tun- 
nel under  Leatherwood  Mountain  at  Bergoo. 
In  north-central  West  Virginia. 

Roof  falls,  the  sudden  plunging  of  tons 
of  slate  on  workers,  are  the  most  common 
cause  of  death  in  the  mines.  But  the  five-day 
toll  of  21  since  Monday  was  attributed,  at 
least  In  ecu'ly  and  scHnetimes  conflicting  offi- 
cial reports,  to  e:q>losion8  of  mine  gas,  a 
hazard  regarded  as  more  controllable  by 
strict  Inspection.  This  focused  attention  on 
methane  and  on  the  last  two  fatal  accidents. 
Explosive  mixtures  of  methane  with  air 
are  normally  prevented  by  rigidly  regulated 
forced  ventilation.  The  gas  throughout  a 
mine  must  be  evacuated  so  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  legal  maximum  level  of  1  percent, 
which  Is  the  point  where  It  would  explode. 
The  two  explosions  were  almost  certain  to 
bring  a  Congressional  Investigation  of  the 
Federal  mine  safety  enforcement  program 
under  the  Reagan  Administration,  probably 
next  month. 

A  letter  demanding  such  hearings  was  sent 
today  to  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins,  an 
eastern  Kentucky  Democrat  whose  constit- 
uents died  In  the  Adklns  mine,  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Southern  Mountains,  a  citizens' 
group.  The  letter  said  that  "documents"  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration depleting  how  the  agency  intended 
to  comply  with  budget  cuts  showed  a  pro- 
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posed  reduction  of  150  jobs  In  coal  mine 
safety  enforcement,  a  10  percent  rollback. 

Under  the  Oovernment  hiring  freeze  im- 
posed by  President  Reagan  In  January,  a 
mine  safety  agency  spokesman.  Kathy  Sny- 
der, said  today,  there  has  already  been  a  re- 
duction of  73  mine  Inspectors  by  retirement 
or  resignation.  The  Inspection  force  in  Dis- 
trict 7.  which  covers  most  of  the  South,  has 
fallen  from  133  to  122  in  the  last  year. 

"To  reduce  the  Inspectorate  by  10  percent 
when  fatal  accidents  are  up  8  percent  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  oold-blooded  Uloglc  that 
only  David  Stockman  could  endorse."  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Perkins  said,  referring  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  ...  It  was  signed  by  J.  Davltt  Mc- 
Ateer.  the  group's  Washington  lawyer. 

Representative  Perkins,  who  was  a  major 
sponsor  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969,  Is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He  has 
held  coalfield  hearings  on  mine  accidents 
before.  He  said  he  would  not  comment  pub- 
licly on  plans  for  such  an  Investigation  until 
after  the  Adklns  miners'  funerals  this  week- 
end. 

But  Representative  Joseph  M.  Gaydos. 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Perkins  committee's  Subconunlttee  on 
Health  and  Safety,  said  on  the  House  floor 
today  that  Reagan  Administration  budget 
cuts  already  approved  by  Congress  "may  very 
well  have  hampered  an  agency  that  has 
shown  Itself,  when  fully  funded,  to  be  highly 
effective  in  the  cause  of  mine  strfety". 

The  safety  office  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers said  that,  including  single  fatalities  at 
three  surface  mines  since  the  Bergoo  acci- 
dent, the  death  toll  since  Dec.  3  was  27.  of 
which  21  were  in  sites.  The  coal  Industry 
death  toll  for  the  year  stood  at  143  today, 
against  133  in  all  of  1980. 

"They  at  least  have  got  to  be  embarrassed 
over  there,  but  maybe  that's  all."  said 
Danny  Davidson,  the  union's  assistant  safety 
director,  referring  to  the  mine  safety  agency. 

BREAKTHROUGH   A  POSSIBILTTT 

Spokesmen  for  the  agency  said  tonight 
that  "there  were  reports"  that  the  Tennes- 
see miners  had  been  tunneling  near  aban- 
doned works  of  Grundy  mine  21  and  had 
"broken  through"  a  block  of  coal  Into  a  gas- 
filled  passage,  causing  an  explosion  of 
methane. 

A  "breakthrough"  can  bring  a  sudden 
burst  of  methane  or  an  asphyxiating  "black- 
damp."  This  risk  is  so  high  that  Federal 
mine  safety  regulations  require  small  holes 
to  be  drilled  at  least  10  feet  ahead  of  ad- 
vancing mlnmg  machinery.  A  spokesman 
here  said  that  it  had  not  been  determined 
whether  this  safety  procedure  had  been 
fcrilowed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fi-YRD.  I  might  add, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment,  the  continuing  resolu- 
ticm,  as  thus  amended,  could  be  sent  back 
to  the  House  within  a  short  while,  be 
ruickly  voted  on  by  the  House,  and  on 
its  way  to  the  President  today.  So  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  in  any  way  cause  the 
enactment  of  the  continuing  resoiuticsi 
to  be  significantly  delayed.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufiScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
reluctantly  rise  to  oppose  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Let  me  indicate  that  this 
resolution  provides  $147.8  million  for 
mine  safety  activities,  and  that  includes 


the  4-percent  reduction  which  is  a  re- 
duction of  about  $6.1  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  budget 
request  was  only  for  $138.6  million;  in 
other  words,  we  are  almost  $10  million, 
with  the  4-percent  cut,  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  And  this  is  one  of  the  few 
agencies  in  the  Labor,  HHS,  Education 
Subcommittee  jurisdiction  above  the 
President's  budget.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  mine  safety  program  is  above 
the  President's  request. 

In  addition  to  that — and  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  this  for  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia — I  would  like  to  reiterate 
that  in  this  resolution  we  have  the  flexi- 
bility factor  that  was  discussed  exten- 
sively last  night,  which  provides  for  a 
zero  to  6-percent  cut  out  of  any  program 
within  any  account,  which  means  that 
the  Labor  Department  could  protect  this 
figure  to  an  even  greater  degree.  There 
would  not  have  to  be  a  4-percent  cut, 
because  they  could  take  other  subaccount 
programs  and  take  a  greater  cut  so  long 
as  the  total  figure  would  l)e  4  percent. 
Now  that  was  put  in  the  resolution  and 
there  was  a  very  extended  cc^oquy  yes- 
terday, to  protect  situations  of  this  kind. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  that  provision  was  not  put 
in  to  reduce  but  to  protect  programs. 
And.  so,  in  effect,  we  could  see  this  $147.8 
million,  which  is,  as  I  say,  above  the  Pres- 
ident's request,  reduced  further;  that  is, 
we  could  see  it  have  less  impact  than  the 
4  percent  if  the  Department  of  Labor 
chose  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  Senator's  wishes  and  the 
Senator's  views  would  be  greatly  respect- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Labor  if  he  urges 
them  to  take  a  deeper  cut  elsewhere  in 
order  to  apply  less  than  the  4  percent  to 
the  mine  safety  program.  But.  again,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  mine  safety 
program  is  one  of  the  very  few,  if  not  the 
only  one  in  this  whole  bill,  that  has  been 
kept  higher  than  at  the  President's  re- 
quest level. 

So  as  worthy  purpose  and  cause  that 
motivate  the  Senator  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  join  him  in  the  concern, 
coming  from  a  noncoal  mining  producing 
State,  that  where  there  is  this  kind  of 
danger  and  there  is  this  kind  of  need, 
that  we  ought  to  utilize  every  resource 
possible  to  minimize  in  the  future  these 
terrible  tragedies. 

I  join  him  in  that  purpose,  but  I  want 
to  just  remind  the  Senate  that  we  have 
recognized  this  even  before  this  recent 
tragedy  and  have  funded  this  at  higher 
than  the  President's  budget  request.  And, 
possibly,  it  could  even  be  funded  higher 
than  what  the  $147  million  represents  if 
the  Labor  Department  would  wish  to  ap- 
ply the  flexibility  that  we  have  built  into 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  advised 
that  this  is  a  separate  account  and  that 
moneys  cannot  be  shifted  from  other  ac- 
counts to  this  account.  ITiey  can  be  shift- 
ed from  within  the  mine  safety  and 
health  administration  account  but  indeed 
they  cannot  be  shifted  from  other  ac- 
coimts  to  this  account. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  clarify  this. 
I  have  the  document  here.  There  are 
within  this  account  other  activities  be- 
sides enforcement.  And  I  am  talking 
about  ttUung  deeper  cuts,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  these  other  areas  than  in  en- 
forcement. I  am  talking  about  the  one 
account;  not  lietween  the  fuxounts,  but 
within  the  account. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  over- 
all account  would  be  reduced  by  $6  mil- 
lion.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  the  overall  account  would  be  re- 
duced by  4  percent,  but  the  specific  con- 
cern of  enforcement,  to  which  this 
amendment  addresses  itself,  could  be  less 
than  4  percent  by  taking  within  the  ac- 
count the  other  such  items  that  we  have 
in  salaries,  expenses,  assessments,  and 
so  on.  We  have  a  number  of  things  listed 
within  this  account  besides  enforcement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  concerned  that  without  this  amend- 
ment the  amount  for  this  item  will  be 
$6  million  below  the  1981  level.  Even 
though  there  can  be  a  shifting  within 
the  account,  the  overall  amount  for  mine 
safety  and  health  enforcement  would  be 
reduced.  Moneys  cannot  be  shifted  from 
other  accounts  into  this  account  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening. 

So  I  see  this  amendment  as  the  only 
way  to  preserve  that  amount  for  mine 
safety  and  health.  And  I  believe,  in  light 
of  the  three  very  recent  happenings  that 
have  been  highly  publicized,  that  the 
amendment  is  not  only  justified  but  that 
it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Lalx>r,  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  and  Education  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  its  time  this  year  in  hear- 
ings, as  well  as  in  formal  and  informal 
discussions  dealing  with  the  issue  of  mine 
health  and  safety  in  not  only  how  ef- 
ficiencies and  savings  can  be  realized 
within  the  programs  under  that  general 
account  level,  but  also  how  can  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  focus  more  on  the  real 
problems. 

The  distlngiiished  Senator  from  'West 
Virginia,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  is  obviously  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  health  and  safety 
in  the  mines,  as  is,  I  think,  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

In  OUT  examination  of  the  issues,  how- 
ever, we  foimd  that  there  are  many  prob- 
lems in  the  administration  of  that 
azencv,  one  of  the  principal  (xies  being 
that  in  spite  of  large  numbers  of  inspec- 
tions in  total,  that  those  inspections  are 
either  not  having  much  effect  on  the 
safety  of  the  mines  or  they  are  being 
focused  on  the  safest  mines,  or  both. 

There  is  language  that  is  referenced 
by  the  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
in  the  Senate  report  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  relative  to  these  ac- 
counts, which  directs  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  to  focus  their 
inspection  activities,  enforcement  activi- 
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ties,  and  other  operations  on  the  most 
hazardous  mines,  the  most  hazardous 
situations. 

I  would  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Health,  who  indicated  that 
in  the  mine  with  the  most  recent  acci- 
dent, at  Topmost.  Ky.,  there  were  some 
72  inspections  over  the  last  3  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  were 
numerous  citings  of  inadequate  safety 
activities  on  the  part  of  management 
and.  from  what  I  understand,  also  en  the 
part  of  the  workers. 

So  clearly,  in  this  case,  inspections 
have  not  been  the  answer,  because  in 
spite  of  that  unbelievably  high  number 
of  inspections,  the  accidents  still  occur. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
seeing  this  in  many  circumstances, 
whether  it  is  in  Colorado,  Tennessee,  or 
Kentucky,  that  somehow  or  another,  in 
spite  of  the  great  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress in  mine  safety  and  health,  we  are 
still  not  getting  to  the  basic,  fundamen- 
tal problems.  We  still  have  mines,  tmd 
particularly  the  smaller  mines,  which 
are  operating  under  unsafe  conditions, 
where  most  of  our  fatal  accidents,  most 
of  our  injuries,  and  most  of  our  health 
problecQS  occur. 

I  would  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  that  in  our 
examination  of  this  problem  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  problem 
relates  to  funding,  number  of  inspections. 
number  of  inspectors,  or  anything  of  the 
like.  It  probably  relates  to  where  the  ef- 
fort is  being  expended,  how  it  is  being 
expended,  what  kind  of  followup  we  are 
getting  to  citations,  and  what  kind  of 
educational  programs  are  being  empha- 
sized for  the  workers.  In  short,  it  relates 
to  the  overall  use  of  the  funds  provided 
and  not  to  their  absolute  level. 

I  believe  the  administration  recognizes 
this.  Certainly,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  recognize  it.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  are  knowledgeable  and  interested  in 
this  matter  continue  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
ticHi,  on  the  companies  that  run  the 
mines,  and  particularly  the  smaller 
mines,  and  on  the  laboring  personnel, 
organized  or  unorganized,  who  work  in 
these  mines,  to  work  together  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  that  right  now, 
Mr.  President,  money  is  not  going  to 
solve. 

That  is  the  factual  and,  to  some  de- 
gree, philosophical  base  of  the  decision 
made  by  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

I  think  it  supports  the  conclusion  that 
this  agency,  like  all  the  others  affected 
by  the  4-percent  cut,  can.  in  fact,  deal 
with  that  cut  through  increased  eflB- 
ciency.  through  concentration  on  the  real 
problems  of  mine  health  and  safety,  and 
those  of  the  small  or  most  medium  sized 
but  hazardous  situations,  and.  if  neces- 
sary. I  think  can  look  to  both  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress  to 
allow  rep'ograming  within  the  areas 
dealt  with  by  this  accoimt. 

It  is  certainly  the  intention  of  this 
Senator  to  work  very  closely  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  to  work 
very  closely  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania (Mr.  Specter)  ,  who  is  also  con- 
cerned with  this  problem,  to  see  that  we 
not  only  stay  on  top  of  the  situation  but 
that  the  agency  does,  in  fact,  carry  out 
the  intent  of  Congress,  which  I  think  is 
clearly  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
problem.  That  is  that  we  should  con- 
centrate on  where  the  hazards  are  and 
not  on  just  showing  the  flag  in  large 
mines  with  good  safety  records. 

I  would  have  to  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  at  this  point  being  un- 
necessary, and  as  also  counter  to  the 
general,  real  world  situation  that  we  face 
with  this  continuing  resolution.  I  say 
again  that  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  can,  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator  and  apparently  in  the  judg- 
ment of  our  counterparts  in  the  House, 
absorb  this  cut.  as  every  agency  must  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  real  world  situation  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  is  that  27  coal  miners 
have  been  killed  within  the  last  10  days, 
and  the  mines  in  which  these  tragedies 
occurred  were  not  necessarily  small 
operations. 

The  fact  remains  that  even  through 
the  distinguished  Senator  says  that  lan- 
guage in  the  report  would  emphasize 
dealing  with  those  mines  that  appear  to 
have  the  most  hazardous  situation,  the 
fact  remains  that  all  coal  mining  Is  haz- 
ardous, and  the  fsu:t  remains  that  you 
csuinot  get  more  inspections  and  better 
inspections  with  less  money  than  they 
have  been  operating  with  in  1981. 

This  amount  of  money,  as  I  stated,  rep- 
resents $6  million.  We  otherwise  would 
be  $6  million  below  the  1981  level,  and 
that  does  not  even  consider  the  impact 
of  inflation  on  funding  of  inspections. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the 
real  world  in  which  we  are  living.  There 
should  not  be  a  price  tag  on  the  lives  of 
coal  miners  who  are  asked  to  help  us 
solve  this  Nation's  energy  problems.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  extremely 
important  amendment. 

I  disagree  strongly  with  the  notion 
that  these  cuts  can  be  absorbed  without 
affecting  the  level  of  mine  safety.  That 
just  contradicts  all  logic  and  all  reason. 

The  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  was  included  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  makes  it  very  clear  for 
people  charged  with  the  responsibility, 
and  from  objective  outside  observers, 
that  one  of  the  problems  is  indeed  the 
level  and  the  frequency  of  inspection. 

The  further  point  is  that  it  is  a  great 
shame  that  the  Congressional  Record 
cannot  reprint  pictures.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thoussmd  words. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  picture  in  today's 
Baltimore  Sun  captioned  "Mourning  A 
Miner."  Under  the  picture  it  says, 
"Melissa  Prater  is  helped  away  from  the 
gravesite  of  her  fiance,  Keith  Crager, 
during  his  burial  service  at  a  small  fam- 
ily cemetery  near  Hueysville,  Ky.  Mr. 
Crager  was  one  of  eight  miners  killed 


Monday  in  a  mine  explosion  near  Top- 
most. Ky." 

The  mo&t  dangerous  occupation  in  this 
country  is  mining.  The  second  most  dan- 
gerous is  flreflghting. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  to  cut  this  Mine 
Safety  Administration  back  in  their 
funds  at  the  very  time  when  we  see  the 
outbreak  of  thess  deaths  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  carry. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly respect  the  expression  of  logic  or 
illoglc  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  made,  but  it  is  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  others  who,  somehow, 
think  that  more  money  is  going  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  mines.  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  younger  days  and  professional 
days  in  the  mines. 

I  know  a  little  bit  about  it.  I  know  a 
little  bit  about  what  the  inherent  hazards 
of  that  kind  of  activity  are  and  how  Uiey 
are  never  going  to  be  totally  eliminated. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  can  be 
done,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  done  by 
just  money.  It  is  going  to  be  done  by 
making  these  72  inspections  worth  some- 
thing. 

It  is  not  the  quantity  of  inspections,  it 
is  the  quality.  It  is  the  followup  and  it  is 
the  educational  activities  that  are  under- 
taken. And  even  with  all  of  that,  you  are 
going  to  have  accidents  in  the  mines. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  is  pick 
them  up  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  shake 
them,  and  make  them  work  on  the  real 
problems.  Just  a  whole  bunch  of  inspec- 
tors and  a  whole  bunch  of  inspections 
has  not  solved  the  problems  of  the  miners 
that  were  killed  in  these  accidents. 

More  money  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  any  more  than  throwing  more 
money  into  the  space  program  got  us  to 
the  moon.  It  was  people.  The  same  thing 
is  going  to  happen  here.  When  I  was 
director  of  energy  programs  for  NASA 
some  years  ago,  we  went  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  suggested  that, 
in  spite  of  what  had  been  done  up  until 
that  time,  and  this  was  1974  and  1975. 
the  basic  technology  base  of  this  country, 
a  large  part  of  it  coming  as  a  result  of 
our  space  activities,  was  not  being  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  of  safety  and  pro- 
ductivity in  undergi-ound  coal  mines.  We 
tried  for  a  year  to  develop  some  kind  of 
arrangement  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  so  that  those  new  technologies 
in  communications  and  automation  could 
be  applied  to  improving  mine  safety  and 
health  and  to  improving  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  coal  mines.  Frankly,  we  were 
not  able  to  do  that. 

It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  amoimt 
of  money  we  were  able  to  spend.  It  had  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  two  agencies 
could  agree  on  a  patent  policy. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

The  problem  with  this  Government  is 
that  we  have  not  applied  what  we  know 
how  to  do  in  terms  of  management  and 
technology  to  the  problems  of  the  miners 
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and  the  mines.  That  is  the  crime.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that,  through  administra- 
tion after  administration,  we  have  not 
dealt  with  the  real  problems.  I  think  m> 
record  is  clear  in  working  for  saiety  and 
health  and  productivity  in  the  mines. 
My  knowledge  of  what  the  real  problems 
are  in  the  mines,  I  think,  is  as  much  as 
anyone's  in  this  body.  I  tell  my  friends 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  money  that 
solves  the  problems.  If  it  were  money,  I 
would  be  with  them.  But  we  are  basically 
throwing  that  money  away.  That  is  what 
the  crime  is.  We  put  all  of  this  money 
into  mine  safety  and  health  and  we  are 
not  saving  the  miners. 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  appropriate  less  money? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  the  money 
that  is  being  appropriated  is  adequate.  I 
think,  in  fact,  we  could  go  with  less 
money.  That  is  not  the  problem,  Mr. 
President.  The  problem  is  how  we  are 
using  it  and  we  are  not  using  it  properly. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  disagree  strongly. 
Mr.  President.  The  Senator  said  earlier 
it  was  not  more  money  that  got  us  to  the 
Moon,  it  was  people.  Has  the  Senator 
ever  looked  at  the  NASA  budget  that 
enabled  us  to  carry  out  the  programs  that 
got  a  man  to  the  Moon?  There  was  a  very 
significant  and  marked  increase  in  ex- 
penditures for  that  program.  That  addi- 
tion of  money  enabled  us  to  bring  in  the 
people  that  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

For  a  Senator  to  stand  over  there  who 
participated  in  that  program  and  to  as- 
sert that  additional  money  was  not  es- 
sential to  enabling  the  United  States  to 
go  to  the  Moon  is  to  absolutely  contradict 
the  facts.  I  challenge  the  Senator  to  look 
at  the  N^SA  budget  and  the  American 
commitment  that  was  made  to  that  pro- 
gram.   

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  chal- 
lenge that  Senator  to  look  at  what  really 
made  it  work.  That  is  the  way  we  used 
that  money  and  the  organization  that 
was  put  together  and  the  people  that 
made  it  work.  They  were  motivated  and 
educated  to  do  it.  We  applied  technology 
and  management  so  it  would  happen. 
That  was  not  the  case  with  the  mines. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  And  we  provided  the 
monetary  resources  that  made  it  possible, 
Mr.  President.  That  is  all  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  concede. 

Does  the  Senator  contend  that  we 
could  have  gone  to  the  Moon  without  the 
appropriations  that  made  the  project 
possible? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
contend  we  could  have  gone  to  the  Moon 
without  using  that  money  properly.  The 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
is  not  properly  using  that  money  or  we 
would  have  lost  the  miners  we  lost  last 
month.  That  is  what  I  believe. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
understard  the  intent  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia's 
amendment.  I  must  inform  my  col- 
leagues at  this  time  that  the  language 
in  the  continuing  resolution  will  not 
specifically  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  coal  mining  inspection  which  is  now 


so  much  more  essential  in  view  of  the 
recent  tragedies  in  Appalachian  mines. 
The  continuing  resolution  does  apply 
a  4-percent  reduction  to  the  total  allo- 
cation for  the  Mine  k  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  however,  the 
discretion  for  specific  application  is  not 
mandated. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  strong  recomen- 
dation  and  understanding  that  the  re- 
duction will  not  hamper  the  administra- 
tion from  stepping  up  mine  inspection. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  brief  remark  relating  to  an- 
other mine  safety  issue. 

The  Labor/HHS  appropriations  bill 
includes  language  which  was  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  in  the  last  continuing 
resolution  and  will  now  be  approved  in 
the  resolution  before  us  which  prohibits 
the  expenditure  of  fimds  to  enforce  the 
Mine.  Safety  and  Health  Act  in  surface 
sandstone  and  gravel  mines. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  disap- 
proved an  amendment  which  would  have 
stripped  that  language  from  the  last 
continuing  resolution. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  a  similar 
amendment  today. 

But  I  do  want  to  clarify  a  point  that 
was  raised  earlier  in  connection  with  this 
issue. 

Proponents  of  the  MSHA  rider  argued 
that  they  were  merely  transferring  juris- 
diction over  these  mines  from  MSHA 
to  OSHA. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  rider 
argued  that  this  would  not  be  the  case 
because  OSHA  cannot  inspect  any  facil- 
ity which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other Federal  agency. 

In  other  words  since  the  rider  does 
not  amend  OSHA  or  MSHA.  stone  sand 
and  gravel  mines  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  totally  exempt  from  Federal  safety 
and  health  inspections  for  the  duration 
of  their  continuing  resolution. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  be  aware  of  this  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Donovan  to  Congressman 
Natcher  which,  in  my  view,  clearly 
demonstrates  why  the  MSHA  rider  will 
have  the  very  serious  consequences  op- 
ponents of  the  rider  predicted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labo>, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC.  December  10,  1981. 
Hon.  William  H.  Natcher. 
ChaiTman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Congressman   Natcher:    This  Is   In 
response   to   your   request   for    Information 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  would  Implement  a  rider  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  part  of  the 
DOL/HHS  appropriations  bill  for  FY   1982 
The  rider  provides  that: 
"None  of  the   funds   appropriated   under 
this  paragraph  shall  b?  obligated  or  expended 
to  prescribe,  issue,  administer,  or  enforce  any 
standard,   rule,    regulation,   or   order   under 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977  with  respect  to  any  person  engaged  In 
the  surface  mining  of  stone,  clay,  colloidal 
phosphate,  sand,  or  gravel,  or  with  respect 
to  any  person  engaged  in  construction  activi- 


ties on  the  surface  area  of  any  coal  or  other 
mine." 

OVZRVIEW 

To  implement  this  amendment,  the  De- 
partment would  have  to  immediately  proceed 
to  take  certain  steps,  both  within  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (MSHA) 
and  within  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA).  While  such 
actions  are.  at  course,  still  under  review.  It 
would  appear  that  Implementation  will  be  a 
complex  process. 

MSHA    IMPLEMENTATION    ACTIONS 

Upon  enactment  of  the  amendment.  MSHA 
will  have  to  immediately  cease  all  inspection, 
enforcement,  and  related  activities.  Includ- 
ing technical  assistance,  training  assistance, 
and  on-site  consultation  at  the  affected  op- 
erations. 

MSHA  would  also  have  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  consolidating  its  operations  Nation- 
wide. Currently.  MSHA's  metal  and  non- 
metal  mine  safety  and  health  field  orga- 
nization Is  comorlsed  of  6  district  offices,  12 
subdistrlct  offices  and  71  field  offices.  The 
rider  would  necessitate  the  closing  of  42  of 
these  offices  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
resulting  field  structure  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  remaining  metal  and  nonmetal 
mines. 

Although  some  of  these  offices  may  ex- 
pand as  personnel  are  reassigned  to  areas 
with  a  high  concentration  of  mines  remain- 
ing under  MSHA  Jurisdiction,  most  offices 
will  be  reduced  in  size,  and  we  expect  that 
280  highly  trained  employees  specifically 
budgeted  for  the  affected  sector  will  be  lost. 
Reorganization  of  the  field  structure  prob- 
ably would  not  be  completed  until  mid-April 
1982,  as  GSA  requires  120  days  notice  before 
space  can  be  released  and  MSHA  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  empty  and  partially 
empty  office  space.  Shutdown  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  $4  million. 

In  addition,  MSHA  en.tsions  a  general  dis- 
ruption of  all  Its  operations  since  the  af- 
fected mines  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
nation.  Inspection  work  plans,  staffing  as- 
signments, resoiuce  allocations  and  other 
administrative  and  management  plans  would 
require  adjustment.  This  disruption  and 
cost  will  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  unless  the  rider  Is  extended. 

Set  forth  in  Attachment  A  Is  a  list  of  the 
MSHA  offices  which  would  be  closed  or 
whose  functions  would  be  curtailed,  and  ex- 
penditures for  activities  that  would  no 
longer  be  carried  out. 

OSHA    IMPLEMENTATION    ACTIONS 

Upon  enactment,  OSHA  will  have  to  take 
action  to  assure,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
continued  protection  of  the  affected  employ- 
ees from  workplace  hazards.  Planning  these 
actions  Is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  OSHA  activities  are  significantly  con- 
strained by  a  variety  of  factors. 

A.  Resource  Constraints : 

OSHA  Is  operating  under  resource  con- 
straints of  Its  own,  and  the  rider  will  not 
transfer  to  It  the  resources  which  MSHA  Is 
precluded  from  using.  Our  planning  antici- 
pates that  state  agencies  which  operate  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  plans  in  about 
half  the  states  will  exercise  jurisdlcUon 
over  the  affected  activities.  In  states  with- 
out plans,  however,  or  In  statee  that  elect 
not  to  accept  Jurisdiction  over  the  work- 
sites Involved,  the  allocation  of  limited  Fed- 
eral OSHA  inspection  resources  would  be  re- 
quired. OSHA  has  limited  experience  with 
sand,  gravel,  stone  and  related  operations. 
Within  the  expected  appropriation,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  transfer  to  OSHA  any 
MSHA  personnel  so  experienced.  OSHA's  staff 
would  thTpfore  b?ve  to  be  retrained. 

B.  Legal,  Regtilatory  and  Programmatic 
Restrictions: 

(1)  The  lltleatlon  likely  to  ensue  con- 
cerning OSHA's  authority  at  the  Involved 
workplaces,    and    the    concomitant    Utlga- 
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tlon  over  rem»lnlng  MSHA  authority  under 
tbe  Uw. 

The  question  of  authority  arlaes  In  part 
because  of  section  4(b)  (1)  or  the  OSMA  Act, 
which  proTldea  that: 

"Nothing  In  thU  Act  shaU  apply  to  work- 
ing conditions  of  employees  with  respect  to 
which  other  Federal  agencies  .  .  exercise 
statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or  enforce 
standards  or  regulations  affecting  occupa- 
tional safety  or  health." 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  Mine  Act  and 
MSHA's  standards  are  neither  repealed  nor 
amended  by  the  rider,  but  only  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  enforce  them  temporarily 
prohibited,  it  Is  likely  that  many  opc-rators 
will  contest  OSHA  citations  by  contending 
that  section  4(b)(1)  of  the  OSHA  Act  pre- 
cludes OSHA  authority.  Resolution  of  this 
litigation  may  take  some  time,  since  the  le- 
gal precedents  to  date  on  section  4(b)(1) 
do  not  deal  with  the  specific  issues  presented 
by  this  situation.  While  this  or  any  other 
Issue  Is  being  litigated,  the  contesting  op- 
erator need  not  comply  with  an  OSHA  abate- 
ment order. 

Questions  about  the  exact  line  of  OSHA/ 
MSHA  demarcation  will  also  almost  certainly 
b«  litigated.  The  text  of  the  rider  raises 
questions,  for  example,  about  continued 
MSHA  Jurisdiction  at  certain  surface  opera- 
tions supporting  underground  mines.  The  ap- 
plicable recordkeeping  and  reporting  proce- 
dures at  the  facilities  Involved  may  also 
cause  confusion.  There  are  also  questions 
presented  by  the  rider  about  the  continued 
viability  of  the  MSHA  standards  In  the  case 
of  criminal  violation  thereof  (administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice) .  or  in  private 
liability  actions.  The  continued  status  of 
cases  Initiated  by  past  MSHA  enforcement 
actions,  and  now  being  pursued  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Solicitor  with  Its  funds  through 
th<»  normal  review  process,  would  also  have 
to  be  determined,  and  litigation  on  this 
point  Is  anticipated. 

(3)  Limits  on  OSHA's  ability  to  conduct 
general  schedule  inspections  of  the  affected 
workplaces. 

Our  planning  recognizes  that  there  are 
limits  on  OSHA's  ability  to  conduct  the  In- 
spections that  locate  such  hazards.  Aside 
from  resource  limitations  noted  previously. 
OSHA  Is  constrained  by  an  appropriations 
limitation  from  targeting  its  Inspection  re- 
sources to  the  vast  majority  of  the  opera- 
tions affected  by  this  rider.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect OSHA  to  be  able  to  schedule  many  "wall- 
to-wall"  safety  Inspections  and  expect  It  to 
confine  Its  implementation  plans  to  respond- 
ing to  employee  complaints,  actual  reports 
of  deaths,  health  hazards,  and  related  spe- 
cial circumstances. 

(3)  The  Inapplicability  of  many  OSHA 
standards  to  the  affected  operations,  com- 
bined with  the  dUBculties  of  sustaining  en- 
forcement action  without  such  specific 
standards. 

While  MSHA  has  developed  specific  stand- 
ards which  are  tailored  for  the  varlotis  as- 
pects of  surface  mining.  OSHA  has  no  such 
standards.  While  some  of  OSHA's  "General 
Industry"  standards  may  be  applicable,  they 
would  not  cover  moot  of  the  serious  hazards 
involved.  Implementation  planning  therefore 
centers  around  rulemaking  action  to  apply 
appropriate  parts  of  the  OSHA  construction 
standards  to  these  operatiuos.  and  to  adopt 
the  MSHA  standards  ae  needed.  While  plan- 
ning Is  Incomplete  in  this  regard,  past  ex- 
perience with  standards  procedures  suggests 
that  this  activity  will  take  time,  although 
probably  not  as  long  as  adopting  regular 
final  standards. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  standards.  OSHA 
plans  to  apply  its  "general  duty"  clause.  That 
clause  provides  that: 

"Each  employer  .  .  .  shall  furnish  to  each 
of  his  employees  employment  and  a  place 
of  employment  which  are  free  from  recog- 


nized hazards  that  are  causing  or  are  likely 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to 
his  employees."   .   .   .   (Sec.  5(a)(1)) 

in  the  past,  however,  citations  Issued  un- 
der this  clause  have  generated  a  much  higher 
rate  of  contest  than  citations  of  comparable 
severity  issued  for  a  violation  of  specific 
standards.  This  situation  Is  caused  In  part 
by  the  complexities  associated  with  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  and  its  use  therefore 
creates  additional  burdens  on  inspection  re- 
sources and  legal  personnel,  with  accom- 
panying impact  on  resource  allocation 

MSHA/ OSHA  COORDINATION 

The  second  part  of  the  rider  would  result 
In  the  need  to  undertake  actions  to  avoid 
confusion  at  mining  sites  about  the  pres- 
ence there  of  both  OSHA  and  MSHA  inspec- 
tors. The  language  which  we  understand  has 
been  substituted  in  this  regard  for  purposes 
of  the  continuing  resolution  avoids  the  prob- 
lems and  the  need  to  plan  accordingly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

Attachment  A. — MSHA  offices  to  be  closed  or 
curtailed 

Expenditures 
associated  with 
activities  (thou- 
sands not  to 
be  spent) 


Location 
Rocky  Mountain: 

Denver,   Colo,    (subdlstrlct) . 

Denver,  Ctolo.  (field) 

Orand  Junction,  Colo 

Watertown,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  (subdUtrlct) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (field) 

Moab.  Utah 

Green  River,  Wyo 


Location 
Northeast : 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (subdlstrlct) 

State  College,  Pa 

Westminister,  Md. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Klngwood.  W.  Va 

Albany.  N.T.   (subdlstrlct).. 

Port  Henry.  N.Y-- — 

Geneva.  N.T. 

Morrlstown,  N.J. 

Framingham,  Mass. 

Springfield.  Mass. 

Augusta,    Maine 


$181 
116 
321 
200 
77 
334 
203 
209 
364 
303 
116 
167 


2,308 


Southeast: 

Birmingham,  Ala.  (subdlstrlct)...  603 

Tallahassee.  Fla. 38 

Bartow.  Fla. 36 

Macon,  Ga. 70 

Greenwood,  Miss. 106 

Columbia.  S.C 240 

KnoxvlUe,  Tenn -  247 

Franklin.  Tenn.  291 

Raleigh.  N.C. 186 

San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 103 


North  Central: 
Duluth,  Minn,  (subdlstrlct). 

Duluth.  Minn,  (field) 

Mankato.  Minn.  

Madison.  Wis.  -. — . 

Marquette.  Mich. 

lanslng.  Mich. 

Vlncennes,  Ind.   

New  Haven.  Ind 

Hlllsboro.  111. - 

LaSalle.  111. 

Fairfield.  Ohio - 

Newark,  Ohio 


Expenditures 

associated  with 

activities  (thou- 

sands  not  to 

be  spent) 


1,918 


140 
389 
260 
361 
175 
330 
208 
214 
254 
415 
247 
70 


Riverton,  Wyo. 
Helena,  Mont. 


306 

36 
106 
308 

36 
187 
106 

70 

30 
106 

70 
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1.146 


Western : 

Alameda.   Calif,    (field) 

San  Bernardino,  Calif,  (field). 
Phoenix,  Ariz,  (subdlstrlct)... 

Phoenix,  Ariz,  (field). 

Reno,  Nev. 

Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho 


105 

176 

374 

36 

36 

36 

Bellevue.  Wash,  (subdlstrlct) SOS 

Bellevue,  Wash,  (field) 480 

Albany,  Oreg.   843 


1,960 


Technical  assistance  to  Industry: 

Plttsburgh/Bruceton,  Pa. 

Denver,  Colo. 


490 
430 


910 


Assessment  conference  support: 
10  Locations 

Program  administrative  support: 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Denver,  Colo. 


360 


36 
36 


70 


3,063 


South  Central: 

Rolla.  Mo.    (subdlstrlct). 

Rolla,  Mo.  (field) 

Fort  Dodge.  Iowa 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dallas.  Tex. 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Baton  Rouge,  La 


245 
366 
230 
327 
238 

70 
105 

70 


Orand  total ^ 13.364 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
have  already  voted  "nay,"  So  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matstjnaga),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbattm)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sassep)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Waroter)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  38. 
nays  54.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  481  Leg] 
YEAS— 38 


1.649 


Baucus 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Eagleton 
Chiles  Exon 

Cranston  Ford 

DeConcUU  Glenn 

Dixon  Hart 

Dodd  Hefiln 


Heinz 

Melcher 

lUegle 

Holllngs 

Mitchell 

Sarbanes 

Huddleston 

Moynihan 

Specter 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Stennis 

Jackson 

Pell 

Taoo«a8 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Williams 

Levin 

BandKdph 
NAYS— 64 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Percy 

Andrews 

Oresaley 

Pnessler 

Annstrong 

Hatch 

Pro  xm  ire 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Ha3«fcawa 

Rudman 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Hairy  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Simpaon 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Cochnn 

KB££ebaum 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Hasten 

Symms 

D'Amato 

LaxaU 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Long 

Tower 

Denton 

Lugar 

WbUop 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Waniflr 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Murkowskl 

Zorlnaky 

Bast 

Nlckles 

Oam 

Packwood 

PRESENT   AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Johnston,  against. 

NOT  VO-nNO— 7 
Cannon  Mathias  Sasser 

Gold  water  Matsunaga 

Kennedy  Metzenbaum 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (UP  No.  784)  was 
rejected. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going 
to  put  in  an  amendment  this  morning 
that  would  require  that  none  of  the 
4-percent  cuts  or  other  reductions  be 
made  in  the  areas  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. I  have  decided  not  to  put  that 
amendment  in  but  to  talk  a  Uttle  bit 
about  the  subject  of  R.  &  D.  this  morning 
and  to  discuss  this  with  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Hat- 
field, because  I  know  he  has  a  concern 
equal  to  mine  in  this  area. 

There  has  been  a  growing  concern  in 
the  scientific  community  about  what  we 
are  doing  for  research,  or  what  we  are 
not  doing  for  research,  in  this  country. 
I  am  talking  about  the  very  basic  R.  k  D. 
that  has  made  this  country  what  it  is 
today  and  without  which  we  wil'  indeed, 
become  a  second-rate  power  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  many  have  said  there 
are  three  basic  elements  to  our  economic 
success  as  a  nation:  No.  1.  we  had  an 
emphasis  on  R.  &  D.  and  plowed  back 
a  greater  percentage  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  to  R.  &  D.  than  any  nation 
in  history.  Out  of  that  came  the  inven- 
tiveness, the  innovation,  the  inquiry  into 
the  unknown,  the  macroresearch  and 
microresearch  that  has  led  us  to  our 
standard  of  living,  our  industrial  pre- 
emience  in  the  world,  and  our  leader- 
ship in  so  many  fields. 

No.  2,  along  with  basic  R.  &  D.  came 
an  emphasis  on  an  educated  citizenry. 

And,  No.  3.  a  free  enterprise  system 
where  capital  would  pounce  on  these 
matrices  of  new  ideas  to  put  them  into 
commercial  use. 

Those  three  elements  really  are  at 
the  heart  of  what  has  made  this  coun- 
try what  it  is.  It  was  not  the  majestic 
rivers  and  purple  mountain  majesties 
and  fruited  plains  that  we  sing  about, 
but  the  combination  of  these  three  ele- 
ments, particularly  the  aunount  of  in- 
quiry into  the  unknown. 


Under  the  bill  we  are  considering,  un- 
der this  continuing  resolution,  it  will  be 
up  to  those  in  the  administration  to  use 
their  discretion  as  to  whether  the  cuts 
are  to  come  from  R.  ft  D.  I  hope  through 
this  colloquy  this  morning  we  can  en- 
courage them  not  to  make  major  cuts  in 
research,  which  has  already  been  cut 
back  too  far. 

The  Department  of  Energy  is  slated 
for  dismantling,  according  to  the  admin- 
istration. Yesterday  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and 
Government  Processes  held  a  hearing, 
and  Secretary  Edwards  was  at  the  hear- 
ing, along  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Senator  Hatfield  gave  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  statements  before 
that  committee  that  I  have  heard  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  It  was  partly 
in  reply  to  a  letter  that  Secretary  Ed- 
wards had  sent  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  protesting  the  cuts  that 
he  had  been  asked  to  make  in  fiscal  year 
1983  even  though  he  is  committed  to  dis- 
mantling the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
said  so. 

The  letter  dealt  with  matters  not  only 
in  defense  but  in  areas  of  nuclear  energy, 
uranium  enrichment,  fossil  energy,  en- 
ergy information  administration,  and 
other  energy  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  In  replying,  at  least  in 
part,  to  that  letter,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  in  his  statement, 
said,  and  I  quote: 

To  Illustrate  further  the  Department's 
naivete  about  the  Importance  of  conserva- 
tion and  new  energy  technologies,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry  where  50 
percent  of  all  cars  sold  In  this  country  by 
1983  will  either  be  foreign-made  or  will  be 
American  cars  which  contain  foreign  made 
engines. 

The  drain  this  causes  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  deficit  is  enormous.  In  this  same 
vein,  the  United  States  is  planning  to  termi- 
nate energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities while  the  Japanese  Government  has 
recently  doubled  its  Investment  In  energy 
conservation;  Prance's  Investment  has  In- 
creased 221  percent;  and  Germany's  commit- 
ment has  increased  66  percent  to  a  total  of 
$1  billion. 

What  do  these  countries  know  that  we 
don't?  Simply.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  invest- 
ments in  energy  pay  Important  and  Im- 
mediate dividends  to  the  economy  by  re- 
ducing expensive  and  unnecessary  depend- 
ence on  foreign  petroleum. 

After  some  other  statements,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  went  on 
to  say: 

Given  both  Secretary  Weinberger  and  Sec- 
retary Haig  have  pledged  to  deploy  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Middle  East  to  defend  oil 
resources,  including  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. If  necessary,  conservation  of  energy 
without  question  becomes  a  mandate  to 
preserve  world  peace  and  avert  nuclear  holo- 
caust. I  find  totally  Irresponsible  the  ad- 
ministration's combined  policy  of  DOE  dis- 
mantlement and  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
lives  and  risk  nuclear  war  to  defend  oil 
interests  in  the  Middle  EUist.  We  will,  in  ef- 
fect, be  forced  to  employ  violence  because 
we  failed  to  channel  our  genius  toward  the 


sane  and  logical  alternatives  of  energy  con- 
servation and  diversification.  Thus  the 
choices  we  make  today  about  the  futtire 
of  DOE  involve  profound  moral  implica- 
tions which  must  be  brought  to  the  public's 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Senator  Hatfield,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  -my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  this  because  I  think 
it  is  an  outstanding  statement  which  he 
made  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  we  asked  the  last  ad- 
ministration to  increase  their  R.  Ii  D.  in 
the  energy  field,  and  I,  along  with  others 
in  this  body,  worked  for  some  3  years  to 
get  them  to  devote  an  amoimt  equal  to 
about  1  percent  of  our  imported  oil  bill 
just  to  do  research  and  development  in 
this  country  on  alternative  energy 
sources  and  conservation;  not  competi- 
ticHi  with  business,  not  competition  with 
industry,  not  competition  in  setting 
up  new  businesses,  but  this  very  basic, 
fimdamental  research  that  will  let  us 
make  some  major  breakthroughs,  as  we 
have  made  in  the  past  in  other  areas. 

That  budget,  when  it  came  in  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  contained  $776  million 
for  the  areas  I  mentioned,  liie  new  ad- 
ministration chose  to  cut  that  by  62 
percent.  They  chopped  $483  million  out 
of  that  very  basic  energy  research  and 
development  that,  to  my  view,  will  pro- 
long our  dependence  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  rather  than  using  the  intellec- 
tual genius,  the  scientific  genius  for 
which  this  Nation  is  famous,  and  which 
Senator  Hatfield  mentioned  in  his 
statement — using  that  genius  to  find 
new  ways  to  get  away  from  foreign  de- 
pendence, to  get  alternative  energy 
sources  developed,  to  get  means  of  stor- 
ing energy  developed,  so  that  we  can  use 
these  alternatives  and  lessen  our  de- 
pendency on  the  fossil  fuels,  oil  and  gas 
in  particular. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  other  nations 
doing? 

There  was  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  1  of 
this  year  entitled  "Technology  Duel"  with 
the  following  subheading: 

Japan  strives  to  move  from  fine  Imitations 
to  its  own  inventions.  Switch  involves  more 
R&D.  as  well  as  refashioning  schools  and  so- 
cial values. 

Mr.  President,  one  paragraph  out  of 
the  middle  of  that  excellent  article  reads 
as  follows: 

To  accomplish  its  purposes.  Japan  has  set 
upon  a  policy  of  sharp  Increases  In  research 
and  development  spending,  to  3%  of  gross 
national  product  In  1990  from  2.27%  cur- 
rently, with  the  government's  share  of  the 
R&D  bill  to  rise  to  40%  from  27.2%.  'In  the 
U.S.,  2.5%  of  gross  national  product  cur- 
rently goes  to  R&D  and  the  govenunent's 
share  Is  50% .  or  35.5%  excluding  military  re- 
search, of  which  Japan  has  almost  none.) 
Japan's  new  stress  will  be  on  basic  research. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  we  are  cut- 
ting back,  other  nations  have  learned 
what  that  goose  was  that  laid  the  golden 
egg  in  this  country.  And  that  has  been 
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our  ability  to  do  the  basic  research  that 
then  becomes  available  for  investment 
and  is  maximized  by  private  Industry 
moving  In  with  a  free  enterprise  system. 
Yet,  we  are  about  to  take  away  much  of 
the  key  elements  of  that  strategy  as  we 
move  away  from  our  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  aware 
that  under  this  administration  we  will 
be  cutting  back  severely  on  our  R.  &  D. 
budgets.  If  present  figures  hold  up,  DOE's 
conservation  program,  for  instance,  will 
receive  only  $19  million  in  1983,  as  com- 
pared to  $712  million  last  year.  Solar  re- 
search and  demonstration  programs  will 
receive  only  $70  million  in  1983,  as  op- 
posed to  $500  million  last  year.  Research 
on  fossil  fuels,  such  as  coal.  oil.  and  nat- 
ural gas,  will  only  receive  $107  million 
in  1983  compared  to  $1  billion  last  year. 

While  the  President's  Science  Adviser, 
Dr.  Oeorge  A.  Keyworth,  says  that  the 
state  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
United  States  may  be  OK  right  now,  we 
need  to  ask  what  will  happen  later  if  we 
follow  the  administration's  prescription. 
What  will  the  state  of  our  science  and 
technology  be  like  in  10  to  20  years?  We 
will  certainly  lose  significant  ground  to 
other  countries  if  present  policies  go  un- 
challenged. 

As  Senator  Hatfikld  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, while  the  United  States  is  plan- 
ning to  terminate  energy  research  and 
development  activities,  particularly  in 
the  conservation  area,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  doubled  its  investment  in 
energy  conservation;  France's  invest- 
ment haa  increased  221  percent:  and 
Germany's  commitment  has  Increased 
66  percent  to  a  total  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
another  excellent  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  8.  The  title  is 
"Concern  Grows  Over  Policy  on  National 
Labs." 

Our  national  laboratories  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  developed  over  a  couple  of 
generations.  They  employ  some  of  the 
finest  scientists  in  the  world.  Some  of  the 
most  brilliant  scientific  and  technologi- 
cally oriented  people  on  this  globe  are  in 
our  national  laboratories,  doing  key. 
basic  thinking,  not  tied  to  a  commercial 
project,  but  free  to  think  about  the  very 
basics  of  brand  new  ways  to  develop  en- 
ergy, develop  materials,  and  deelop  ways 
of  doing  things  that  experience  tells  us 
can  be  spun  off  in  the  direction  of  new 
advancements  benefiting  all  our  people. 

I  will  read,  in  part,  from  that  partic- 
ular article  to  show  what  is  going  on. 

Dr.  Oeorge  A.  Keyworth  2d.  the  President's 
science  adviser,  a  former  head  of  the  physics 
division  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory, 
dismissed  as  "lacking  In  realism"  assertions 
that  reductions  In  Federal  support  for  re- 
search would  seriously  damage  science.  "Sci- 
ence In  the  U.S.  Is  healthy  today,"  he  said. 

But  William  D.  Carey,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  said,  "We  are  letting  the  air 


out  of  our  tires  one  pound  at  a  time  when 
we  should  make  up  our  mind  how  much  tire 
pressure  will  keep  us  out  of  the  ditch." 

Some  laboratories  have  already  acted  on 
the  cuts  they  anticipate.  At  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  In  Lemont,  111.,  which  is 
deeply  Involved  In  energy  and  environmental 
research,  600  positions  already  have  been  cut. 
Walter  E.  Massey,  the  laboratory's  director, 
says  600  of  the  remaining  4.400  employees 
may  have  to  be  laid  off. 

That  would  be  a  total  of  1,200  people 
laid  off  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Further  quoting: 

At  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island,  270  of  3,600  employees  have 
been  laid  off  and  officials  say  further  cuts 
may  eliminate  25  percent  of  the  work  force 
within  the  year. 

About  12  percent  of  the  staff  at  the  Fermi 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory  In  Batavla. 
111.,  has  been  dismissed. 

MOKE  LAYOFFS  EXPCCTKO 

Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Laboratory  In 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  trimmed  Its  staff  by  300  after 
the  March  budget  projections.  Dr.  Earl  K. 
Hyde,  the  laboratory's  Deputy  Director,  said 
that  the  remaining  2,700  employees  might  be 
reduced  by  as  many  as  200  to  300  In  a  "worst 
case"  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  that  article  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  4  ) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  quote 
just  the  closing  remarks  out  of  that 
article  made  by  George  C.  Dacey,  who 
heads  the  Sandia  Weapons  Laboratory  in 
Albuquerque.  He  was  quoted  in  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  that  article.  He  said: 

Industry  looks  at  the  short  range,  the 
return  on  capital  and  Investment.  Therefore 
some  demonstration  of  feasibility,  bringing 
a  project  to  the  point  where  a  prudent  Indus- 
trialist feels  It  Is  worth  his  Involvement,  is 
appropriate  for  multl-dlsclpUne  labs,"  he 
said.  "X  think  national  laboratories  should 
be  that  bridge  between  new  knowledge  and 
Its  being  put  Into  application  by  industry. 

And  I  agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  editorial 
just  a  couple  of  days  ago  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  involving  the  NASA  Lewis 
Center  in  Cleveland.  I  will  not  read  the 
whole  editorial,  but  it  quotes  the  head 
of  that  center.  Dr.  McCarthy.  He  stated 
at  a  Cleveland  city  club  meeting  the 
following : 

It  Is  time  that  this  country  came  to  its 
senses  and  supported  the  vital  research  and 
technology  necessary  for  national  economic 
health.  Cyclical.  Inadequate  funding  Is  the 
road  to  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  projects  that  are 
being  worked  on  at  Lewis  Center  and 
that  are  In  danger  of  being  cut  back  are 
such  programs  as  the  means  to  curb  air- 
craft noise,  to  cut  back  on  fuel  consump- 
tion, to  make  more  e£Bcient  engines,  to 
develop  alternative  fuels  to  petroleum, 
and  to  make  automotive  engines  more 
efficient. 

I  have  visited  the  Lewis  Center  on  sev- 
ersd  occasions.  I  know  of  its  very  basic 
research  with  respect  to  electrical  energy 
storage,  which  has  within  it  the  seeds 
of  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  this 
country  could  possibly  make  with  regard 
to  energy.  If  we  could  find  ways  of  stor- 
ing the  electricity  that  we  can  get  from 


wind  power,  wave  power,  tide  power,  and 
solar  photovoltalcs.  we  probably  would 
not  need  to  build  new  electric  power- 
plants  around  this  country  for  many 
years.  Not  only  would  we  be  getting  those 
forces  of  nature  converted  to  a  usable 
form,  but  we  also  would  be  able,  at  the 
same  time,  to  store  the  output  of  whole 
electric  powerplants  during  nonpeak 
hours.  And  Lewis  Center  is  developing 
such  a  system.  Yet,  funding  for  a  center 
such  as  that  is  in  danger  of  being  cut 
back,  even  eliminated. 

The  Lewis  Center  also  helped  develop 
liquid  fuel  rockets  that  made  possible  the 
Apollo,  Centaur,  and  Venus  space  mis- 
sions. It  has  done  work  on  harnessing 
wind  energy  to  produce  electricity.  There 
Is  a  wind  farm  working  up  at  nearby 
Plumbrook  that  produces  relatively 
cheap  electricity.  They  are  doing  the 
same  think  out  In  Washington  State, 
using  the  same  technology. 

The  things  they  are  looking  into,  Mr. 
President,  range  from  work  that  made 
the  Space  Shuttle  possible  to  things  that 
affect  every  one  of  us  such  as  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  by  radiation  that  they 
are  working  on  with  some  of  the  Cleve- 
land hospitals. 

They  are  also  working  on  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  materials  to  the  nat- 
ural ones  that  are  scarce  in  this  coimtry, 
such  as  chromium,  tantalum,  and  cobalt. 

The  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Mr.  President,  closed  with  a 
statement  that  I  agree  with  completely. 
It  says,  after  commenting  about  how 
other  nations  may  be  getting  ahead  of  us 
in  technology: 

That  Is  no  longer  the  case,  but  It  would  be 
foolish  and  false  economics  to  shed  a  price- 
less asset  for  a  temporary  gain  In  the  ledger. 

I  think  that  applies  not  only  to  the 
NASA  labs,  such  as  Lewis  Center,  in 
Cleveland,  but  it  applies  to  our  entire  na- 
tional laboratory  effort  that  I  see  as  an 
ongoing  national  resource  to  be  nurtured 
not  as  something  that  should  just  go  up 
and  down  with  one  year's  budget  or  the 
next.  These  teams  take  many  years  to  be 
put  together.  Laboratories  do  not  come  to 
fruition  and  do  important  work  over- 
night. It  is  not  something  that  we  can 
dismiss  in  this  year's  budget  and.  by  in- 
creasing the  budget  next  year,  expect  to 
come  back  into  fruition  in  a  reasonable 
time  period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
December  1980  issue  of  the  American 
Economic  Review,  there  was  an  article 
by  Edwin  Mansfield,  a  well  known  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  paper  is  an  economet- 
ric study  of  the  Impact  of  basic  re- 
search on  a  firm's  or  industry's  rate  of 
technological  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity change. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  report — it  is 
rather  technical — but  he  winds  up  with 
a  conclusion  that  we  cannot  ignore,  after 
a  very  excellent  article.  The  conclusion 
states  in  part  as  follows: 
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My  results  Indicate  that  there  Is  a  statis- 
tically significant  and  direct  relation.shlp 
between  the  amount  of  basic  research  carried 
out  by  an  Industry  or  Arm  and  Its  rate  of 
Increase  of  total  factor  productivity,  when 
Its  expenditures  on  applied  R.  &  D.  are  held 
constant.  To  some  extent,  this  may  reflect 
the  tendency  for  basic  research  findings 
to  be  exploited  more  fully  by  the  Industries 
and  firms  that  were  responsible  for  them, 
or  It  may  reflect  the  tendency  for  applied 
R.  &  D.  to  be  more  effective  when  carried 
out  In  conjunction  with  some  basic  research. 

It  goes  on  as  follows: 

Holding  constant  the  amount  spent  on 
both  applied  R.  &  D.  and  basic  research. 
an  Industry's  rate  of  productivity  increase 
during  1948-1966  seems  to  be  directly  and 
significantly  related  to  the  extent  to  which 
Its  R.  St,  D.  was  long  term.  This  appears  to 
be  the  first  systematic  evidence  that  the 
composition  as  well  as  the  size  of  an  In- 
dustry or  firm's  R.  &  D.  expenditures  affects 
Its  rate  of  productivity  Increase. 

He  further  states: 

My  findings  also  Indicate  that  the  com- 
position of  many  Industry  R.  tc  D.  expendi- 
tures have  changed  In  the  past  decade.  Prac- 
tically all  Industries  have  cut  the  amount  of 
their  R.  &  D.  expenditures  going  for  basic 
research.  Most  Industries  have  cut  the 
proportion  going  for  relatively  risky  projects. 
Some,  but  not  most.  Industries  have  cut  the 
proportion  going  for  relatively  long-term 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  the  business  community 
itself  is  very  concerned  about  this.  In 
fact,  one  of  President  Reagan's  very 
strongest  supporters,  the  chairman  of 
the  Bendix  Corp.,  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  of  this 
year — an  article  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks — Is  reported 
as  saying  that  he  is  saddened  by  the 
administrations'  budget  cuts  in  Gov- 
ernment support  for  scientific  research. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  Government  sup- 
ported research  should  be  increased,  not 
cut,  to  send  a  strong  message  to  the  coun- 
try that  science,  technology,  and  innova- 
tion have  been  weakened  by  business' 
concentration  on  short-term  results  and 
(jovemment's  short-range  economic 
policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  President,  In  testimony  yesterday 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  the  Honorable  George 
E.  Brown  made  an  opening  statement. 
I  would  quote  from  the  last  part  of  his 
statement,  in  which  he  said: 

The  United  States  Is  suffering  economically 
from  the  schizophrenia  over  what  the  proper 
role  of  Government  Is  In  supporting  research, 
development,  and  demonstration. 

The  n.S.  still  has  the  strongest  basic  re- 
search base  in  the  world.  While  this  base 
Is  threatened  by  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
Administration,  so,  too.  Is  our  economy 
thriatened  today  by  our  Nation's  competitive 
disadvantage  resulting  from  Insufficient  sup- 
port of  new  technologies. 

The  termination  or  curtailment  of  pro- 
grams that  held  up  XS.S.  Innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity are  an  example  of  a  major  switch 
la  public  policy  that  has  been  made  without 
public  debate  or  consent. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  can  be  a 
part  of  the  solution  to  the  needs  of  society, 
although  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  indicate 
Wind  support  for  ongoing  programs. 
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I  hope  that  no  artificial  boundaries  be- 
tween the  research  and  development  con- 
tinuum, basic  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  will  be  emphasized  lest  one 
part  of  the  scientific  and  technological  en- 
terprise be  cannibalized  to  feed  another  one. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  completely. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
deliver  a  more  formal  statement  that  I 
have  prepared  on  this  subject. 

RESBABCH  AKO  DEVELOPMENT:    THE  AMEBICAN 
CHALLENGE 

Since  World  War  n  the  United  States 
has  been  the  world's  dominant  nation  in 
the  development  and  use  of  technology. 
We  emerged  at  that  time  as  leaders  in 
areas  such  as  electronics,  communica- 
tions, atomic  energy,  computer  science, 
and  areonautics. 

Our  accomplishments  in  these  areas 
almost  destroyed  the  profession  of  tech- 
nology forecasting. 

For  instance,  technology  forecasts 
made  in  1937  entirely  missed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  computer,  atomic  energy, 
antibiotics,  radar,  and  the  jet  engine. 
Technology.-  has  been  a  focus  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic world  leadership  and  a  major  tool 
m  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Technology  transfer  has  become  one 
of  the  principal  demands  of  the  Third 
World  on  the  industrialized  world.  We 
have  forged  alliances  and  incurred  solu- 
tions to  thorny  regional  issues  on  the 
basis  of  sharing  our  technology  in  energy 
areas,  in  communications,  and  even  in 
military  areas  in  some  cases. 

The  backbone  of  our  exports  resides  in 
technological  products  such  as  compu- 
ters, aircraft,  instruments,  chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals.  and  agricultural 
products. 

B.  *  D.  AND  PBODucnvrrr 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  transformation 
of  the  United  States  from  a  scientific 
backwater  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, into  the  dominant  technological 
force  in  the  world  has  been  largely  the 
result  of  increased  support  for  research 
and  development  from  both  Government 
and  private  sources.  R.  &  D.  is  the  key  to 
innovation  in  our  industrial  enterprise, 
it  is  also  an  important  component  in  the 
drive  to  raise  the  level  of  productivity  in 
the  United  States.  Recent  studies  show, 
in  fact,  that  a  given  industry's  or  firm's 
rate  of  productivity  increase  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  spent  on  R.  &  D. 
Other  studies  have  given  some  evidence 
that  the  composition  of  an  industry's 
firm's  R.  &  D.  expenditures,  as  well  as 
their  size  influences  the  rate  of  produc- 
tivity increase. 

For  example,  there  is  apparently  a 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of 
basic  research  carried  out  by  an  incius- 
try  or  firm  and  its  rate  of  productivity 
increase  when  its  expenditures  on  ap- 
plied R.  &  D.  are  held  constant. 

It  should  therefore  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  although  the  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  balance  has  had  large  deficits, 
some  $30  billion  in  1979,  for  example, 
R.  &  D.-intensive  manufactured  goods 
havo  a  substantial  trade  surplus.  The 
United  States  has  had  a  trade  surplus 
in  R.  &  D.-intensive  manufactured  goods 
since  1960,  and  this  surplus  increased 
sharply  between   1964  and   1975 — from 


nearly  $8  billion  to  over  $29.3  billion.  I 
might  add  that  in  recent  years,  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  trade  surplus  in  R.  fc  D.- 
intensive  products  has  t>een  generated 
by  only  three  product  groups:  Nonelec- 
trical machinery,  plus  computers,  chemi- 
cals, and  aircraft. 

INFLATION    AND    PKODtTCnvrTt 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  the  rate 
of  productivity  Increase  affects  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  our  economic  system.  In 
the  case,  it  follows  that  R.  &  D.,  by  In- 
creasing productivity,  can  exert  a  re- 
straining influence  on  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  our  productivity  rate 
has  been  falling.  In  the  1960's  labor  pro- 
ductivity increased  at  a  3-percent  annual 
rate,  whereas,  in  the  1970's  the  rate  was 
only  1.5  percent  a  year.  As  a  result,  when 
compared  with  the  productivity  rates  of 
France.  Japan.  Germany.  Canada,  and 
United  Kingdom,  the  U.S.  productivity 
gain  between  1960  and  1976  was  the 
smallest  of  those  Ave  countries.  In  actual 
numbers,  our  composite  gain  in  this  pe- 
riod was  55  percent  while  the  Japanese 
gain  in  productivity  was  289  percent. 

We  are  faced  in  the  United  States  with 
a  vicious  economic  circle  brought  about 
by  inflation  and  the  interdependence  of 
certain  variables  in  our  economic  equa- 
tion. 

For  example,  high  rates  of  Inflation 
cause  decreases  in  investment.  In  turn, 
the  decrease  in  investment  decreases 
productivity  because  workers  no  longer 
have  the  best  tools  available  for  doing 
their  jobs.  By  reducing  investment  rates 
inflation  causes  the  deferral  of  long-term 
ambitious  projects  by  private  Arms, 
thereby  reducing  expenditures  by  Indus- 
trial flrms  on  R.  k  D. 

In  addition.  If  a  myopic  Federal  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  peimy-wise  but  pound 
foolish  approach  of  cutting  R.  &  D.  ex- 
penditures by  CSovertmient  as  part  of  an 
anti-inflationary  flscal  policy,  we  end  up 
losing  the  tools  that  >ivould  enable  us  to 
increase  productivity  growth  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  thereby  mitigate  the  effects  of 
inflation. 

NECESSFTT  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ROLE 

Why,  (Mie  might  ask,  should  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  for  more  R.  &  D.  when 
the  mood  of  the  Nation  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  we  reduce  the  Federal  pres- 
ence? The  simple  answer  is  that  private 
markets  do  not  produce  an  adequate  level 
of  R.  &  D.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
this  is  the  nonappropriability  of  benefits 
of  basic  scientiflc  knowledge.  Much  R.  ft 
D.  cannot  be  protected  adequately  by 
patents. 

Consequently,  any  one  researcher  Is 
not  able  to  gain  exclusive  use  of  bene- 
ficial knowledge  he  or  she  may  develop 
and  is  not  able  to  charge  a  price  to  those 
who  wish  to  use  this  knowledge. 

In  addition,  R.  &  D.  produces  net  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  private 
markets  do  not  require  "free  riders"  to 
adequately  compensate  those  who  per- 
form the  R.  &  D.  for  the  benefits  received. 
Therefore,  without  Government  partici- 
pation and  support,  too  little  R.  k  D.  will 
take  place  and  our  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nological leadership  will  evaporate. 
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Unfortunately,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  available  indicating  that 
the  U.S.  technological  lead  may  indeed 
be  slipping.  I  would  like  to  review  some 
of  this  data  without  making  the  claim 
that  the  data  proves  without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that,  in  fact,  we  are  losing 
our  lead. 

The  process  of  technological  innova- 
tion is  a  complex  one  and  no  one  can 
claim  to  know  all -the  variables  that  go 
into  it. 

Nonetheless,  there  are  some  worrisome 
trends  in  the  United  States  today.  Pot 
example,  the  proportion  of  gross  national 
product,  (GNP)  devoted  to  R.  &  D.  is  de- 
clining in  the  United  States  while  in- 
creasing in  Japan  and  Germany.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  declined  from  over 
3  percent  in  the  midsixties  to  only  2.2 
percent  today. 

In  Japan  it  rose  from  1.5  percent  in 
the  midsixties  to  about  1.9  percent  to- 
day. The  growth  rate  of  R.  &  D.  si>end- 
ing  is  about  4.5  percent  in  the  United 
States,  21  percent  in  Japan,  and  15  per- 
cent in  Germany. 

However,  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  POr,  if  one  restricts  one's 
attention  just  to  civilian  R.  k  D.  for  GNP 
ratio,  we  find  that  the  U.S.  ratio  has 
leveled  off  at  about  1.4  percent,  close  to 
the  French  and  U.K.  ratios  but  much 
below  the  German  and  Japanese  ratios 
which  are  at  a  level  of  approximately  2 
percent.  The  relative  decline  in  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  R.  b  D.  has  components  in 
both  the  private  as  well  as  the  public 
sector. 

Over  the  12-year  period,  1968-80,  in- 
vestment by  industry  in  basic  research 
as  a  fraction  of  net  sales  declined  by 
32  percent. 

Similarly,  Investment  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  basic  research  as  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  declined  27 
percent  over  the  same  period.  Overall, 
R.  &  D.  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  fraction  of  the  Federal  budget 
decreased  36  percent. 

There  are  other  worrisome  indicators 
as  well.  At  a  time  when  domestic  U.S. 
patents  have  decreased  by  almost  25  per- 
cent, U.S.  patents  of  foreign  origin  have 
increased  by  more  than  70  percent,  thus 
the  foreign  origin  share  of  total  U.S. 
patents  increased  from  20  percent  in  1966 
to  36  percent  in  1977. 

SOME  PO.smVE  NOTES 

Tilis  is  not  to  say  that  the  American 
scientific  enterprise  is  in  immediate 
threat  of  extinction.  Among  the  eight  re- 
searchers sharing  the  1981  Nobel  prizes 
in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology  or 
medicine,  there  were  five  Americans. 
Every  year  since  1950  Americans  have 
shared  or  exclusively  received  at  least 
one  of  the  science  prizes  and  in  7  of  the 
last  20  years,  Americans  were  winners  in 
all  three  categories. 

As  far  as  total  expenditures  for  R.  &  D. 
are  concerned,  we  spend  more  than 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Japan,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  combined. 

We  also  outspend  each  one  of  those 
countries  in  the  area  of  civilian  research. 
Even  in  the  case  of  productivity,  while 
U.S.  productivity  gains  have  gone  down 


relative  to  those  of  Canada,  Prance,  West 
Germany,  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan, 
the  U.S.  productivity  level  exceeds  those 
of  all  these  coimtries. 

For  example,  Japan's  productivity  level 
is  still  only  two-thirds  that  of  the  United 
States.  But  as  indicated  earlier,  these 
statistics,  welcome  though  they  are,  do 
not  compensate  entirely  for  the  trend  of 
erosion.  But  these  statistics  are  likewise 
deceiving  for  they  do  not  reflect  Uie  trend 
which  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  an 
erosion  of  the  American  position  and 
they  do  not  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
R.  U  D.  investments  involved  and  how 
those  investments  might  flt  in  with  the 
likely  direction  of  industrial  demand  and 
expansion  in  the  world  ahead. 

Thus,  a  higher  proportion  of  U.S. 
funds  for  R.  k  D.  come  from  Govern- 
ment sources  and  over  50  percent  of  these 
are  aimed  at  defense  or  space  objectives. 

In  contrast,  in  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, the  majority  of  R.  k  D.  funds  are 
provided  by  industry  and  fimds  provided 
by  Government  sources  are  highly  con- 
centrated in  areas  more  directly  related 
to  economic  growth.  Only  2  percent  of 
Japan's  and  8  percent  of  West  Germany's 
R.  &  D.  is  defense  related. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  smd  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  gains  that  would 
accrue  from  a  higher  level  of  investment 
in  R.  &  D.,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  to  the  tax  bill  this 
past  year  that  provided  for  a  25 -percent 
incremental  tax  credit  for  corporations 
investing  in  basic  R.  k  D.  above  a  3-year 
base  level. 

INSUFFICIENT   R.    *    D.    FEBSONMEI. 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  that  we 
face  in  this  area  is  not  just  one  of  money. 
The  fundamental  base  of  our  R.  k  D. 
structure  in  the  United  States  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. That  base  consists  of  people.  In 
1980  the  United  States  graduated  58,000 
bachelor's  degree  engineers.  Japan,  with 
half  our  population,  graduated  74,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  grad- 
uated about  300,000  engineers  that  year. 

All  over  the  country  the  demand  for 
technically  trained  people  has  become  so 
intense  that  some  of  the  best  professors 
at  our  universities  are  being  lured  away 
by  the  promise  of  high-paying  jobs.  As  a 
result,  our  students  are  not  receiving  the 
best  instruction  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  to  them. 

In  addition,  at  the  graduate  level  we 
are  witnessing  a  disturbing  trend  in 
which  smaller  percentages  of  science  and 
engineering  students  are  going  on  to  ad- 
vanced training. 

The  2,700  doctoral  engineering  degrees 
awarded  in  1980  was  the  second  lowest 
number  since  1969  with  notable  decreases 
in  computer  science,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  engineering  science. 

While  the  percentage  of  U.S.  graduate 
students  in  technical  areas  is  decreasing, 
foreign  participation  is  rising.  Forty-six 
percent  of  the  engineering  Ph.  D.'s 
awarded  in  the  United  States  in  1979 
went  to  foreiign  citizens,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  here  on  temporary  visas. 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  story  either. 
The  ability  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
to  offer  sufficiently  high  salaries  to  build 
up  their  work  forces  on  a  crash  basis 
means  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  most 


skilled  scientists  and  engineers  to  leave 
the  civilian  sector  for  military  produc- 
tion. 

Even  without  the  higher  salaries, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  tech- 
nical people  to  be  attracted  to  defense 
problems  since  the  latter  are  frequently 
of  greater  inherent  scientific  interest 
than  problems  emanating  from  the  civil- 
ian economy. 

As  Lester  Thurow  put  It  in  a  recent 
article,  which  would  you  rather  work 
on — designing  a  new  laser  guidance  sys- 
tem, or  designing  a  new  toaster? 

Thus,  while  our  military  receives  a  su- 
perior defense  product  by  enticing  our 
best  people  away  from  civilian  R.  k  D., 
the  Japanese  are  beginning  to  press  our 
computer  industry  to  the  wall.  Most  re- 
cently, Japan  has  decided  to  raise  its 
R.  k  D.  spending  to  3  percent  of  GNP 
by  1990  with  government's  share  of  the 
R.  k  D.  bill  going  from  the  present  27.2 
to  40  percent,  essentially  all  in  civilian 
R&D. 

We  have  no  choice  except  to  produce 
more  and  better  technical  people  and 
provide  the  incentives  for  them  to  enter 
the  civilian  sector. 

While  this  need  continues  to  grow,  we 
axe  finding  that  the  tools  needed  to  train 
such  people,  the  laboratory  equipment 
at  our  universities,  are  falling  into  a 
dangerous  state  of  obsolescence  and  dis- 
repair. Some  may  claim  that  we  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  in  R.  k  D.,  but 
we  can  spend  more,  and  we  can  spend  it 
more  wisely. 

HXAGAN  ASMnaSniATION  RXSPONSB 

TTie  Reagan  administration's  sensi- 
tivity to  the  problems  of  the  United 
States  in  scientific  and  technological 
areas  is  indicated  by  its  treatment  of  our 
R.  k  D.  programs  in  energy  and  in  space. 

Let  me  consider  energy  first. 

In  the  case  of  energy  conservation, 
which  is  the  area  that  can  provide  us 
with  the  greatest  amoimt  of  supply  in 
the  form  of  energy  savings  in  the  near 
term,  this  administration  reduced  the 
conservation  R.  k  D.  budget  by  nearly  30 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  almost 
74  percojt  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  solar  energy  R.  k  D.  budget  was 
cut  by  12  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and 
by  67  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  "Rie 
coal  R.  k  D.  budget  was  cut  by  nearly  28 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  over  72 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Only  the  nuclear  R.  k  D.  budget  re- 
ceived increases  in  funds  and  this  main- 
ly for  a  breeder  program  which  is  focused 
on  a  timeframe  for  commercialization 
that  is  wholly  out  of  tune  with  reality. 

Even  with  the  huge  increase  in  the  nu- 
clear fission  R.  k  D.  budget  the  overall 
reduction  in  energy  R.  k  D.  by  the 
Reagan  administration  for  fiscal  year 
1982  is  over  36  percent. 

The  administration's  record  in  terms 
of  space  R.  &  D.  is  no  better.  The  fiscal 
year  1982  NASA  budget  request  was  cut 
by  the  Reagan  administration  by  $600 
million.  As  a  result,  the  space  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  now  al- 
most equivalent  to  the  whole  of  NASA's 
budget. 

Additional  cuts  amounting  to  12  per- 
cent for  nonspace  shuttle  programs  have 
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been  proposed  by  the  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Tm  fiscal  year  1983,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  additional  dollars  are  projected 
to  fall  by  the  wayside.  If  all  the  projected 
budget  reductions  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration come  to  pass  then  NASA,  whose 
R.  k  D.  budget  is  15  percent  of  the  entire 
FMeral  R.  k  D.  budget,  would  be  left 
with  only  one  major  space  science  pro- 
gram, the  Earth  orbitiiig  space  telescope 
scheduled  for  launch  in  1985,  and  one 
major  applications  program,  Landsat-D, 
scheduled  for  launch  in  1982. 

It  is  as  if  the  administration  is  com- 
pletely blind  to  the  thousands  of  lives 
and  billions  of  dcrilars  that  have  been 
saved  through  technological  applications 
coming  from  the  space  science  program. 

Ovu-  progress  through  the  use  of  satel- 
lites alone  has  made  the  entire  program 
worthwhile.  Among  the  benefits  we  have 
received  are  such  things  as  improived 
forecasts,  early  storm  and  flood  warn- 
ings, reiwrts  to  shippers  on  wind  condi- 
tions and  iceberg  hazards,  advice  to 
farmers  on  when  to  plant,  irrigate,  fer- 
tilize, and  spread  insecticide,  not  to  men- 
tl(Hi  the  mineral  surveys  and  the  crucial 
ability  to  verify  arms  contrcd  agreements 
through  n4>ld  global  communlcatian 
and  reconnalsstuice. 

rmoFOSALS 

Rather  than  mindless  budget  cutting, 
the  Federal  investment  in  basic  R.  It  D., 
repeat  basic,  should  grow.  We  should 
consider  establishing  new  research  in- 
stitutes and  "centers  of  excellence,"  on 
university  campuses,  as  well  as  upgrad- 
ing lab<H«tories  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment to  provide  a  better  climate  for  re- 
search and  instruction  at  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

Second,  to  encourage  more  graduate 
studmts  in  important  scientific  areas,  we 
should  Increase  the  number  of  unre- 
stricted science  and  engineering  fellow- 
ships for  graduate  students  and  insure 
that  fellowship  stipends  are  high  enough 
to  attract  the  most  capable  students. 

Third,  in  addition  to  incentives  to  cor- 
porations for  the  funding  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  as  has  already  been 
done,  we  should  consider  having  all  de- 
fense contractors  return  a  percentage  of 
the  R.  k  D.  money  that  they  receive  to 
universities  in  the  form  of  research  con- 
tracts, fellowships,  or  upgrading  of  sci- 
entific equipment. 

Finally,  besides  making  more  money 
available  for  basic  and  applied  research, 
we  must  improve  the  deteriorating  cli- 
mate for  innovation.  Among  other  things 
that  means  we  should  seek  a  more  ra- 
tional and  flexible  approach  to  our  regu- 
latory apparatus  in  order  to  ease  the  most 
worrisome  constraints  on  innovation 
without  jeopardizing  the  public  welfare. 

For  example,  the  climate  for  introduc- 
tion of  new  drugs  in  the  United  States 
has  become  so  hostile  that  American 
R.  It  D.  moneys  are  moving  abroad  in  the 
development  of  innovations  in  that  area. 
We  must  turn  that  situation  around. 

aOMX    rOTOKK    SZPSCTATIOira 

Our  past  Investments  In  R.  <i  D.  have 
paid  off  beyond  our  most  optimistic 
dreams.  If  we  continue  our  investments, 
we  can  reasonably  expect  advances  in  the 
1980's  even  more  dramatic  than  have 


occurred  in  the  last  several  decades.  Let 
us  take  the  case  of  microelectronics  as 
just  one  example.  In  the  previous  25 
years  the  power  of  a  room-sized  com- 
puter has  been  squeezed  onto  a  silicon 
chip  smaller  than  a  stamp. 

The  $1  million  computer  of  1955  costs 
about  $20  today.  If  we  introduce  a  super- 
cooled bath  surroimding  the  central 
processing  unit  of  a  computer,  so-called 
Josephson  Jimction  Technology,  it 
could  become  theoretically  possible  to 
take  the  largest  computer  operating  in 
the  world  today  and  compress  it  into  the 
size  of  a  basketball. 

The  use  of  the  microcomputer  has  al- 
ready produced  industrial  robots  that 
render  obscdescent  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
currently  thought  of  as  automation.  The 
number  of  such  robots  has  doubled  to 
3.000  in  the  past  7  years.  At  the  current 
rate,  by  1990  industry  sales  could  be 
somewhere  between  $700  million  and 
$2  billion  per  year. 

It  is  estimated  tlhat  by  1985,  20  percent 
of  the  direct  labor  in  automobile  assem- 
bly will  be  done  by  robots.  By  1988.  half 
of  tbe  direct  labor  in  small  parts  assem- 
bly f<M"  industry  could  be  done  by  robots 
and  by  1990  development  c(f  smaory  tech- 
niques will  p^mit  robots  to  approximate 
human  capability  in  most  assembly 
operations. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Japarese 
are  able  to  increase  their  productivity  so 
greatly  is  because  they  have  approxi- 
mate two-thirds  of  the  industrial  ro- 
bots existing  in  the  world  today.  The 
United  States  can  and  must  forge  ahead 
in  this  area. 

I  could  spend  much  more  time  detail- 
ing oUier  marvels  that  may  lie  before  us. 
The  list  is  endless. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  the  imagi- 
nation? Do  we  have  the  will?  If  we  do, 
the  benefits  will  be  boundless  not  only 
for  us  in  the  United  States,  but  for  all 
mankind. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an- 
other article  VbaX.  was  puUished  in  the 
ChnMiicle  of  Higher  Education  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  entitled  "Basic  Research 
the  Key  to  Solving  Energy  Crisis,  Uni- 
versity Scientdsts  Say."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  aX  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  7.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Conmilttee  on 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  House, 
there  were  also  statements  made  by  Dr. 
H.  Guy  Stever,  chairman,  AssemUy  of 
Engineering,  National  Research  CoimcU, 
and  a  statement  by  Dr.  Ft«nk  Press,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. I  think  these  were  both  exc^ent 
statements  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  8.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  particular  hsis  a  great  interest  in  this 
same  area.  I  plan,  after  the  first  of  the 
year  when  we  come  back  Into  session, 
to  address  this  problem  of  R.  Ic  D.  that  we 
are  facing,  which  I  think  is  reaching 


critical  levels.  I  think  we  are  about  to 
lay  down  the  mantle  of  leadership  In  the 
world  community  in  many  areas. 

If  we  do  so,  it  will  be  a  tragedy  for 
this  cotmby.  Yet  that  seems  to  be  tbe 
direction  in  which  we  are  tending.  I  shall 
not  offer  an  amendment  this  morning, 
because  I  know  that,  in  the  Interest  of 
getting  this  continuing  resolution  to  the 
White  House  and  not  sending  it  back  to 
conference,  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  would 
lose  on  a  vote  on  the  floor  now.  I  hope 
we  can  use  this  discussion  this  morning 
to  emphasize  to  those  departments  that 
will  be  wWnp  cuts  under  this  continuing 
resolution  that  to  the  extent  possible, 
they  should  not  make  those  cuts  in  this 
R.  Ii  D.  area  that  we  think  Is  so  critical. 
We  shall  be  coming  back  up  again 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  we 
come  back  into  session,  with  new  budget 
proposals.  We  shall  be  having  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Message  as 
well  as  his  new  budget  presented  to  us. 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
I  have  entered  into  the  Rkcou  here  this 
morning  can  be  of  use  and  I  hope  also 
they  will  encourage  those  working  with 
the  President  in  his  budget  processes  that 
they  will  see  fit  not  to  cut  further  into 
R.  k  D.,  which  has  already  reached  criti- 
cal proportions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
everyone  is  concerned  about  balancing 
the  budget  as  soon  as  possible — when- 
ever that  may  be.  But  to  balance  that  by 
cutting  funding  that  will  hamstring  this 
country  into  the  long-term  future,  to  me 
just  does  not  make  sense  at  all.  It  may 
be  pennywise  in  this  year's  budget,  but 
it  is  pound  foolish  for  the  long-term 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  fioor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  wishes  to  comment.  I  compli- 
ment him  again  on  the  excellent  state- 
ment that  he  made  yesterday,  which  I 
have  entered  into  the  Record  today  as 
part  of  my  statement. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Exhibit  1 
Dkae  Mr.  Stockmam:  Oa  [Nov.  31)  I  met 
with  my  staff  to  review  the  puRlMck  mate- 
rial which  transmitted  the  reaulU  of  your 
review  of  the  Department  of  Energy's  FT- 
1083  budget.  Before  X  address  specifics  of  the 
Individual  program  appeals.  I  want  to  focus 
on  a  major  concern  that  I  have  with  the 
principal  assumption  upon  which  the  paas- 
back  was  based. 

Throughout  the  paasback  material,  the 
rationale  for  severe  manpower  and  many 
dollar-level  cuts  was  that  the  dismantlement 
of  tbe  Department  of  Energy  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  FT-lQSa.  WhUe  I  am 
carrying  out  the  president's  mandate  to  dis- 
mantle the  department  as  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  have  held  a  number 
of  discussions  with  tbe  president's  immedi- 
ate staff  to  narrow  down  and  select  the  most 
appropriate  plan  for  carrying  out  the  dis- 
mantlement. I  am  convinced  that  the  dis- 
mantlement process  will  extend  into  FT- 
1983.  This  process  must  be  orderly  and  care- 
fully orchestrated  so  that  budgets  and  orga- 
nizational plans  proceed  in  tandem,  and  to 
assure  that  we  observe  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  employees  impacted  by  such 
substantive  organization  changes. 

We  are  flnallirtng  a  dlamantlemant  plan 
which  will  facilitate  this  prooeia  and  permit 
Identification  of  any  necessary  reviaions  to 
tbe  FT-1M3  budget.  To  move  ahead  with  an 
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FT-1983  budget  based  on  current  OMB  as- 
sumptions could  undennlne  the  president's 
overall  objectives.  Our  credibility  with  the 
public  win  be  lost  if  we  suggest  that  we  do 
not  have  a  commonly  agreed  upon  founda- 
tion for  our  activities.  There  are  many  In- 
dications that  dismantlement  legislation  will 
be  controversial  and  could  be  debated  for  a 
long  time  before  nnal  action  Is  taken  In  the 
Congress:  therefore,  the  character  and  tim- 
ing of  ultimate  legislation  Is  uncertain.  Fur- 
thermore, thousands  of  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions would  have  to  be  Initiated  by  June. 
1983  (at  the  same  time  dismantlement  legis- 
lation Is  being  considered)  in  order  to 
achieve  the  year-end  reductions  necessitated 
by  your  passback.  Aside  from  those  personnel 
reductions  which  would  legitimately  be 
linked  to  budgetary  changes,  we  simply 
would  have  no  legal  basis  for  taking  the  full 
measure  of  the  reductions  which  were  con- 
temolatlve  of  dismantlement.  Based  on  re- 
cent experience,  such  actions  will  certainly 
result  In  strong  uegatlve  reactions  from  ex- 
ternal sources,  with  consequent  Imoacts  on 
the  legislative  process,  and  will  likely  gen- 
erate court  actions. 

I  believe  the  circumstances  outlined  above 
argue  for  appro*chlng  the  FT- 1983  energy 
budget  In  a  different  context — that  the  de- 
partment will  be  In  existence  at  least  at  the 
beginning  of  FT-1983  and  therefore  would 


require  esaentlally  the  same  organization 
and  management  structure  as  today,  al- 
though It  may  be  reduced  substantially  in 
funding  and  manpower  from  FY-1982.  In 
any  event,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  manpower 
levels  must  be  related  to  the  programmatic 
budget  levels  as  long  as  the  department  Is 
Intact.  Our  revised  FY-1983-budget  request 
transmitted  by  this  letter  la  based  on  this 
assumption. 

In  addition  to  the  points  stated  above.  I 
believe  this  concept  will  also  facilitate 
achievement  of  the  following  objectives: 

Ensuring  orderly  dismantlement  and  tran- 
sition of  programs  and  responses  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  OMB-Determlnatlon-Order 
process. 

Maintaining  stability  and  continuity  of 
Important  ongoing  programs. 

Ensuring  protection  of  DOE  employee 
rights  to  compete  for  employment  in  suc- 
cessor organizations  imder  terms  of  "trans- 
fer of  function"  regulations. 

Realizing  savings  of  4.400  federal  positions 
In  energy  programs  by  FY- 1984.  In  keeping 
with  the  president's  goal  of  reducing  75.000 
positions  overall. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
amounts  proposed  by  OMB  and  ^>pealed  by 
the  department  for  each  of  our  three  major 
program  areas.  Defense.  Energy  and  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve. 


BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
|ln  millions  of  dall*fs| 


R«qu«5t        Allowancs       DiHcroiKe 


Amount 
app««led 


Revised 
request 


Defense  proframs s  giu 

tne»|y ifSi 

Sttftotic  petroleum  reserve:     

FKilHies  ind  plannini uu 

Oil  acquisition "!]!'I^1!  796 

Sulrtotal II  tx-t 

Len:Sr>ROonbud(el '.II'""!!.'.""""  :!';' 

Mt  total Jj;^ 


5.304 
3.760 

242 
2.225 


-300 
-849 

-362 
+1.430 


+279 
+641 

0 
0 


5,5«3 
4,401 

242 
2,225 


11,531 
-2.225 


-82 
-2.225 


+920 


12.451 
-2.225 


9,306 


-2,307 


+920 


10,226 


As  Indicated  by  the  table,  before  the  ad- 
justment to  take  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  SPRO  oll-acqulsltlon  funds  off 
budget,  the  allowance  made  reductions  of 
•1.5  billion  and  an  addition  of  $1.4  billion 
to  the  departments  request.  Against  the  re- 
ductions of  •1.5  bUllon.  the  department  Is 
requesting  restoration  of  $.9  billion. 

Before  I  discuss  the  specifics  of  these  ap- 
peals. I  would  like  to  review  the  process  by 
which  the  department's  initial  request  of 
•11.6  billion  was  developed.  This  process 
demonstrates  our  commitment  to  the  presi- 
dent's program. 

On  March  24.  1981.  we  received  your  guid- 
ance memorandum  which  provided  target 
levels  for  the  department  for  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  for  FY-1983-1986.  The  budg- 
et authority  provided  by  this  memorandum 
totaled  814  billion  for  FY-1983.  Recognizing 
that  we  would  need  to  be  at,  or  below,  this 
level  to  support  the  president's  Economic 
Recovery  Program,  the  department  worked 
dtuing  the  summer  months  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  each  of  the  three  major 
program  areas  while  remaimng  within  the 
•14-bllllon  target  provided  by  your  memo- 
randum. To  achieve  this  objective  while  rec- 
ognizing the  expanding  requirements  in  the 
Defense-Program  area  required  to  support 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Stockpile  Memoran- 
dum, we  had  to  make  some  dlfflcult  decisions 
and  initiate  some  significant  redirection  of 
programs  supported  in  the  FT- 1982  revised 
budget  particularly  In  the  Energy  area.  In 
total,  reductions  of  •3.3  blUlon  were  made 
during  our  internal  review  process  to  re- 
main within  the  target  level. 

Immediately  after  our  budget  was  submit- 
ted on  Sept.  15.  1981.  vou  and  I  had  some 
discussions  about  additional  reductions  nec- 
essary If  we  were  to  be  successful  in  our 


common  efforts  to  bring  interest  ratej  down 
and  stimulate  the  economy.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions.  I  Initiated  a  department- 
wide  effort  to  achieve  additional  budgetary 
reductions  touilng  82  billion.  On  Sept.  25.  I 
held  final  reviews  with  my  assistant  secre- 
taries on  reduction  alternatives.  That  same 
day.  we  received  your  guidance  memorandum 
directing  an  additional  •1-billion  cut.  bring- 
ing your  request  to  a  ^3  bUllon  reduction 
in  outlays  below  our  Sept.  16  request  level. 

As  you  know,  we  were  able  to  achieve  this 
additional  reduction,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  a  20  percent  decrease  in  our  total 
budget,  and  to  meet  your  deadline  of  Oct.  5 
for  submission  of  a  revised  budget  request. 
The  program  cuts  required  to  achieve  an 
•11 -billion  budget  were  not  made  without 
impact.  Again  our  objective  was  to  develop 
a  budget  which  supported  the  vital  energy 
and  economic  gocUs  of  this  administration. 
In  this  effort  each  program  was  carefully 
reviewed  and  structured  to  maximize 
achievement  of  our  program  goals  within  the 
new.  very  stringent  fiscal  restraints.  I  am 
proud  of  my  staff  for  the  yeoman  service 
they  performed  In  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  While  we  would  have  liked  to  expand 
certain  programs,  such  as  filling  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  above  the  r"inltn'im 
level  shown  in  the  revised  budget,  we  could 
not  do  so  without  necessitating  imaccept- 
able  reductions  In  other  Defense  and  En- 
ergy programs. 

With  this  as  background.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  our  appeal  to  your  allowance  deci- 
sions. As  indicated  in  the  summary  table, 
you  have  Im'^osed  reductions  of  tl.S  billion 
below  funding  levels  we  requested.  In  a 
continued  effort  to  support  the  president's 
objectives  we  can  accept  •.e  billion  of  these 


reductloos,  however,  we  cannot  conduct  tht 
kind  of  Defense  and  Energy  programs  which 
support  the  president's  objectives  without 
some  funding  and  manpower  [restoration). 

DEIXNSI 

In  the  Defense  Programs  area  we  are  re- 
questing (restoration)  of  ^279  million  of  the 
•300  mUllon  marked.  The  main  issue  here  Is 
the  deletion  of  all  funds  requested  for  the 
Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  at.  Savan- 
nah River  and  of  %W  million  of  funds  re- 
quested for  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
at  Carlsbad.  New  Mexico.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  Increases  In  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  support  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Stockpile  Memorandum  requires  that  we  de- 
velop a  permanent  solution  to  the  problem  of 
disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  waste.  Con- 
trary to  the  arguments  in  the  passback 
material,  there  Is  a  conceptual  design  for  the 
Defense  Waste  Processing  Facility  and  Title  I 
design  efforts  are  now  underway.  Borosill- 
cate  glass  has  been  the  reference  waste  form 
for  design  purposes  for  two  years.  Alternative 
waste  forms  are  being  evaluated  but  R&D  to 
date  confirms  boroslUcate  glass  as  the  best 
overall  candidate  for  defense  waste.  The  scope 
of  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  does  not 
go  beyond  that  approved  by  Congress.  In  fact, 
that  scope  Is  required  to  demonstrate  the 
safe  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  resulting 
from  Defense  Activities  (Section  213  P.L.  96- 
164).  The  ^98  million  is  essential  to  continue 
work  on  this  R&D  facility,  and  demonstrate 
the  nation's  resolve  to  permanently  dispose 
of  nuclear  waste  generated  In  support  of  our 
weapons  program. 

In  Naval  Reactors  Development  I  am  re- 
questing I  restoration  I  of  $45  million  of  tne 
•71  million  deleted  by  your  passback  to  con- 
tinue work  on  construction  of  a  materials 
facility  at  Savannah  River.  This  facility  Is 
essential  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  Navy  Nuclear  Propulsion  pro- 
gram. 

In  Inertlal  Confinement  Fusion,  I  want 
to  restore  ^37  million  required  to  continue 
the  programs  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
PY-1982.  In  the  Weapons  area.  I  am  appeal- 
ing reductions  in  the  restoration  program 
required  to  overhaul  our  aging  production 
facilities  and  the  reduction  In  construction 
funds  for  weapons  support  facilities.  We  have 
allowed  our  plant  to  decay  without  corrective 
action  for  too  long.  Further  delays  will  only 
Increase  the  costs  of  this  essential  work.  We 
need  to  move  ahead  now  and  get  the  Job 
done. 

I  am  appealing  reductions  in  the  Verlflca- 
tlon  and  Control  Technology  and  In  Secu- 
rity and  Safeguards  programs  In  order  to 
protect  our  ability  to  detect  nuclear  detona- 
tions around  the  world  and  to  prevent  un- 
authorized removal  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial from  our  production  complexes.  Finally. 
In  the  Materials  Production  Program,  I  am 
requesting  a  realignment  of  funding  al- 
lowed by  the  passback.  This  realignment  Is 
necessary  to  sustain  key  activities  related  to 
special  Isotope  separations,  necessary  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  projects  and  the  re- 
placement production  reactor  to  ensure  long- 
term  availability  of  special  nuclear  materials 
necessary  to  support  a  strong  national 
defense. 

ENDIGT 

I  am  transmitting  to  you  appeals  for  a 
total  of  8.6  billion  for  our  Energy  programs. 
There  are  several  areas  of  major  concern  In- 
cluding severe  cuts  in  the  Nuclear  and  Fos- 
sil program  areas  and  the  change  in  policy 
proposed  for  Fossil.  Solar.  Conservation  and 
Oeothermal  programs.  The  policy  change 
would  redefine  the  federal  role  In  support  of 
non-Nuclear  enerfty  technologies  and  would 
require  some  significant  revisions  to  the  poli- 
cies this  administration  has  sunported  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  the  public.  The  pro- 
nosed  revisions  would  limit  federal  involve- 
ment to  only  the  most  basic,  generic  kinds  of 


research;  would  eliminate  environmental 
work  which  is  essential  to  achieving  feasi- 
bility of  new  technologies:  and  would  dis- 
continue work  necessary  to  complete  proof- 
o(-concept  activities  which  are  essential  If 
activities  are  to  be  turned  over  and  accepted 
by  private  Industry.  In  addition,  the  policy  on 
discontinuation  of  demonstration  activities 
would  serve  to  terminate  opera.tlon  of  facili- 
ties with  significant  sunk  costs  from  which 
we  are  just  now  beginning  to  obtain  data, 
such  as  the  Barstow  Central  Receiver  Plant, 
while.  If  literally  interpreted,  would  argue 
for  continuation  of  activities  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  for  termination 
such  as  SRC-I,  H-Coal  and  the  Donor  Solvent 
Project.  I  want  these  proposed  policy  changes 
reconsidered  so  that  we  can  stick  to  our  ob- 
jective of  funding  only  long-term,  high  risk 
but  potentially  high  pay-off  research  and 
development  through  the  proof-of-concept 
stage. 

Let  me  now  address  q>eciflc  appeals  In 
each  of  the  Energy  Program  areas. 

KUCIXAS    XMIBOT 

Tour  proposed  Nuclear  Energy  budget 
would  not  permit  me  to  fulfill  the  president's 
commitment  to  the  restoration  of  the  nuclear 
Industry.  The  appeal  In  the  Kudear  Energy 
program  area  is  for  restoration  of  ^203  mil- 
lion of  the  ^344  million  proposed  for  deletion. 
There  are  serious  problems  with  both  the 
proposal  to  es>tabllsh  private-sector  flnanc- 
iDg  for  the  Terminal  Isolation  program  and 
with  the  proposal  to  terminate  work  In  the 
Large  Development  Plant  (U>P)  within  the 
Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reactor  program. 
A  revolving  fund  for  ttie  Terminal  Isolation 
program  would  require  legislation  and  an 
establishment  period  prior  to  becoming  oper- 
ational. The  utility  companies  would  need 
approval  of  rate  Increases  and  time  to  accu- 
mulate the  capital  needed  to  invest  in  such 
a  fund.  These  actions  cannot  be  accom- 
plished within  the  ten  months  remaining 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  FT-1983.  In  the 
meantime,  work  on  site  characterization,  con- 
struction of  exploratory  shafts  and  design  of 
the  Test  and  Eval\iatlon  Facility  must  pro- 
ceed if  we  are  to  meet  the  1989  completion 
date  to  which  we  are  committed.  [Restora- 
tion! of  8110  million  is  essential  to  prevent 
subetantlal  disruption  to  the  program. 

The  discontinuation  of  the  Lw^  Dei^elop- 
ment  Plant  will  effectively  prevent  the  build- 
ing of  any  breeder  plant  beyond  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  (CRBR) .  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  private  sector  commer- 
cialization of  the  breeder,  we  must  support 
continuation  of  the  LDP  program.  I  am  also 
requesting  [restoration]  of  funds  for  con- 
tinuation of  research  and  development  work 
at  Barnwell,  for  plutonlum  conversion,  for 
waste  treatment  aiid  for  Light  Water  Reactor 
Safety.  These  funds  are  essential  to  preserve 
our  options  for  obtaining  plutonlum  from 
clvllian-reprooesslng  plants,  to  continue 
work  on  a  safer,  easier  plutonlum-converslon 
process,  to  support  establishment  of  regional, 
commercial  low-level  waste-burial  grounds, 
Eind  to  permit  minimal  activities  in  response 
to  the  president's  directive  to  restore  the 
health  of  the  ligiht-water-reactor  industry. 

UKANIUlf    XmilCHMZNT 

In  the  Uranium  Enrichment  program  I  am 
concerned  about  the  proposal  to  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  reimburse  DOE  for 
enrichment  activities  in  support  of  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Program.  The  ^109  mil- 
lion which  was  deleted  from  the  DOE  budget 
Is  essential  to  ensure  production  of  enriched 
uranium  required  to  support  the  construc- 
tion of  shipboard  and  shore-based  naval  re- 
actors. I  have  no  objection  to  the  transfer  of 
this  funding  to  DOD  and  establishment  of  a 
reimbursable  agreement  between  our  dq>art- 
ments.  However,  I  understand  that  no  funds 
were  provided  to  DOD  to  fund  for  this  sup- 


port. Funding  must  be  provided  In  either  the 
DOD  or  DOE  budget  to  ensure  continuation 
of  these  essential  enrichment  services.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  requesting  restoration  of  fund- 
ing for  Advanced  Isotope  Separation  to  cor- 
rectly price  the  program  anticipated  In  your 
passback  and  restoration  of  •S  million  to 
permit  an  orderly  closeout  of  the  Uranium 
Resources  Assessment  program, 
rossn.  EievBCT 

I  am  requesting  |  restoration]  of  the  entire 
•196  million  deleted  from  the  Fossil  Energy 
program.  This  Is  a  bare  minimum  we  can 
accept.  A  viable,  effective,  sustainable  Poosll 
Energy  program  Is  a  key  element  of  a  bal- 
anced overall  energy  R.  &  D.  effort.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  In  this  area,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  elimination  of  the  activity,  is 
unaoceptaible.  The  nation  and  the  world  will 
be  employing  fossil  furis  as  the  dominant 
souroe  of  energy  for  decades  to  come.  Tech- 
nological base  advances  are  needed  to  sus- 
tain this  usage,  to  maike  such  usage  more 
economically  efficient,  to  support  a  continu- 
ing shift  to  new  forms  and  sources  of  these 
fuels,  and  to  address  growing  environmental 
concerns.  The  proposed  reductions  oocn- 
pletely  eliminate  any  proof -of -concept  activ- 
ities which  are  essential  to  transferring  tecb- 
nology-base  results  to  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  a  previously  unidentified 
raqulrement  exists  for  $2.4  million  to  support 
DOE  management  of  the  Oreat  Plains  gasi- 
fication projects.  No  funds  were  included  in 
the  budget  for  this  support  in  accordance 
with  the  administration's  position  that  this 
effort  would  transfer  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this 
transfer  will  not  take  place.  This  require- 
ment can  be  accommodated  within  the  •SOS 
million  request  for  Fossil  Energy  as  a  result 
of  offsets  from  manpower  savings. 

ENEKCT  INFORMATION  AOlflNIBTaATION 

We  are  requesting  an  FT-1983  budget  of 
•57  million  for  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration (EIA).  This  level  will  allow  the 
EIA  to  satisfy  Its  legislative  mandates,  except 
the  requirement  to  make  mid-  and  long-term 
analysis.  The  data-analysis  capability  re- 
tained, which  Is  specified  In  the  EIA  legisla- 
tive requirement  to  collect,  analyze  and  dis- 
seminate energy  information.  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  relevance,  accuracy,  and 
credibility  to  raw  statistics  and  to  turn  data 
Into  Information.  In  addition,  while  the  EIA 
energy  Information  program  will  not  be  fully 
comprehensive.  It  will  be  defensible  within 
the  context  of  the  law.  Finally,  at  the  level 
requested  a  reductlon-ln-force  will  probably 
not  be  required,  saving  the  •I  .3  million  In 
severance  pay  allowed  by  OMB. 

OTHBl  CNZRCT  PtOCXAUS 

I  am  requesting  [restoration]  of  ^12  mil- 
lion for  essential  environmental  and  nu- 
clear-safety work.  This  restoration  Is  essen- 
tial to  ensure  the  continued  safe  operation 
of  the  department's  defense  and  nuclear  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  assess- 
ment of  significant  energy  and  environ- 
mental Issues.  In  addition,  while  accepting 
reductions  of  tlOS  million  In  conservation, 
solar,  renewable  energy  and  power  marketing 
programs,  I  am  proposing  some  realignments 
among  program  areas  to  fund  essential  ac- 
tivities. I  am  also  requesting  an  adjustment 
In  the  Alaska  Power  Administration  to  rein- 
state the  ^141,000  which  was  inadvertently 
deleted  in  the  passback. 

DCPARTUrNTAL  AOmNISTaATION 

Fimding  for  manpower  and  support  serv- 
ices activities  within  the  department  should 
closely  parallel  program  level  changes  in  the 
remainder  of  the  department.  As  I  Indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  dismantle- 
ment of  the  department  prior  to  Oct.  1.  1982. 
Is  not  a  viable  budget  strategy.  Accordingly. 
I  am  requesting  [restoration]  of  896  million 


for  personnel  and  support  activities  essential 
to  the  continued  orderly  responsible  and 
legal  administration  of  the  department.  This 
represents  a  13  percent  reduction  In  depart- 
mental administration  activities  consistent 
with  reductions  taken  In  other  department 
programs. 

In  addition.  I  am  requesting  [restoration] 
of  (26  million  of  the  •SI  million  deleted  from 
the  In-House  Energy  Management  Program. 
These  funds  are  necessary  to  permit  comple- 
tion of  previously  funded  projects  which  will 
reduce  operating  expenses  and  energy  con- 
sumption at  field  facilities.  These  projects 
have  a  short  pay  back  period  and  are  located 
at  sites  which  support  energy-research  and 
defense-program  activities.  In  the  area  of 
Common  Use  Stores  inventories,  funding  for 
these  Inventories  was  not  addressed  in  the 
passback.  Thess  materials  support  essential 
defense-  and  nuclear-program  activities.  In 
FY-1983,  827  million  Is  required  to  maintain 
these  Inventories  at  adequate  levels. 

The  passback  also  deleted  all  funds  for  the 
Office  of  Minority  Economic  Impact.  This  of- 
fice Is  provided  for  by  statute  (P.  L.  96-619) 
and  has  Important  responsibilities  to  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  of  energy  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  minorities  and  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation of  minority  businesses  In  the 
department's  contract  activities.  Resources 
to  continue  this  office  must  be  restored. 

Finally.  I  am  requesting  [restoration]  of 
funds  for  policy  studies  and  for  the  Commu- 
nity Assistance  program.  The  policy  funds 
will  allow  analysis  of  critical  energy  Issues 
such  as  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  and 
analyzing  free -market  approaches  to  emer- 
gency preparedness.  Community  assistance 
funds  are  required  to  meet  support  agree- 
ments with  the  Los  Alamos  and  Oak  Ridge 
communities. 

MANPOWEK 

The  department  wholeheartedly  supports 
the  president's  controls  on  federal  employ- 
ment and  associated  funding,  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  president's  economic  objectives 
and  In  Implementing  his  energy  programs. 
We  have  taken  a  number  of  major  steps  to 
quickly  and  permanently  reduce  the  federal 
workforce  In  the  department.  TO  date,  full- 
time  permanent  federal  employment  has 
been  reduced  from  19,927  in  January  1981, 
when  I  took  office,  to  17.700  in  November 
1981.  a  reduction  of  2.127  or  11  percent.  I  an- 
ticipate additional  reductions  of  approxi- 
mately 1.000  people  during  FT- 1982.  which 
win  permit  us  to  be  substantially  below  our 
FT-1982  celling  of  17.634  and  contribute  to 
meeting  our  lower  FT-1983  allowance. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  OMB  FY-1983 
FTP/FTE  I  f ulltime  personnel  /full-time 
equivalent)  maiic  of  13,490  employees  pro- 
poses dismantlement  implementation  in  FT- 
1982  accompanied  by  heavy  programmatic 
cuts.  This  decrease  of  3.874  positions  from 
the  FT-1982  level  represenU  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  22  percent  In  our  permanent  federal 
workforce. 

We  have  grave  problems  "with  a  reduction 
of  this  magnitude.  Discounting  those  areas 
you  granted  exemptions  from  the  reduction. 
I.e.,  PMA's.  NPRs.  SPRO  and  (the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  ] .  and  a  minor 
reduction  In  defense  programs,  a  reduction 
of  4,711  FTE  or  51  percent  is  proposed  for  the 
remainder  of  DOE  In  the  outlay  energy  pro- 
grams and  associated  support  areas.  Specifi- 
cally, the  mark  presupposes  dismantlement 
during  FY-1982  by  withdrawing  anticipated 
savings  in  advance  of  a  firm  plan.  Further, 
the  mark  entails  stalflng  reductions  in  our 
six  multi-purpose  operations  offices  of  34  per- 
cent which  would  Imperil  execution  of  our 
outlay  programs.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  re- 
duction of  this  size  will  allow  the  department 
to  carry  out  the  president's  responsibilities 
in  the  energy  area.  The  following  table  sum- 
marizes our  appeal. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  STAFFING,  FISCAL  YEARS  1982-«3-nP/FTE 


1982 

1983  0MB 
allowance 

Percent 

chanie  from 

1982 

1983  DOE 
appeal 

Nrcent 

chann  from 

1982 

OMBallowanct - 

17,364 

13,490 

-22 

IS,  490 

-11 

EiMipttd  irus:                               .    . 

Fadctil  Entriy  Raiulatory  Cornminion 

1,636 

4,091 

192 

120 

1.777 

4,921 

179 

120 

-7 

1,663 
4,921 

179 

120  . 

+2 
+20 

Strateijc  Patrolaum  Resety* 

Naval  Patroleuni  Raieive 

-7 

Subtotal                          

6,039 
2,150 

6.997 
2.029 

+16 
-6 

6,883 
2,115 

+'J 

Defense  pro|faiii«  (iiidudM  nival  rtKtorj)... 

-2 

Subtotal 

8.189 

9,026 

+10 

8,998 

+10 

Enetty  and  support 

9,17S 

4.464 

-51 

6,492 

-29 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  appeal  restoration 
of  2.000  PTP/FTE's  to  a  level  of  15,490  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  department  would  as  a 
result  have  a  net  reduction  of  11  percent  or 
1,874  PTE  from  fiscal  year  1982.  The  areas  of 
requested  restorations  are  as  follows: 

MEADQt7ABTnS   ORGANIZATION 

We  appeal  for  restoration  of  629  PTT/ 
PTE's  for  headquarters  outlay  and  Informa- 
tion and  regulation  program  offices.  The  ap- 
peal addresses  Increases  for  fossil  programs 
(+329).  defense  programs  (+79),  and  other 
critical  areas. 

OPUIATIONS   OmCES 

We  appeal  restoration  of  608  FTP/PTB  po- 
sitions for  six  (6)  multi-purpose  operations 
offices.  Certain  unique  characteristics  of  the 
operations  offices  make  It  essential  that  man- 
power resources  be  restored.  The  operations 
offices  represent  the  level  within  the  depart- 
ment where  programs  and  projects  are  actu- 
ally Implemented  and  managed.  Further  de- 
cline In  federal  staffing  at  the  operations 
offices  would  severely  disrupt  accomplish- 
ment of  essential  residual  operations  as  nu- 
merous programs  wind  down  and  contracts 
are  closed  out.  We  have  already  made  signifi- 
cant cuts  to  operations  offices'  staffing  levels 
in  our  efforts  to  achieve  reductions  in  line 
with  the  president's  program.  Further  cuts 
reflected  in  the  OlSB  passback  would  not 
leave  us  enough  manpower  to  assxire  effec- 
tive management  of  the  continuing  baseline 
workload  in  the  defense,  nuclear  and  energy 
research  programs,  and  to  effectively  close 
out  projects  to  safei^ard  and  preserve  gov- 
ernment resources  and  facilities. 

DKPARTMXMTAI.   ADMINIST>ATION 

We  appeal  restoration  of  977  FTP/PTB's  In 
the  departmental  administration  account. 
The  bulk  of  this  restoration  Is  FTE's  reduced 
advance  for  dismantlement.  Until  such  time 
as  the  dismantlement  plan  is  formulated  and 
legislation  passed,  appropriate  savings  can- 
not be  calculated.  The  appeal  also  includes 
an  adjustment  of  114  PTP/^TE's  from  PERC 
to  the  assistant  secretary  for  management 
and  administration.  The  functional  transfer 
of  FERC  support  Is  currently  being  addressed 
and  should  be  settled  shortly  so  that  revised 
fimdlng  and  manpower  levels  can  be  reflected 
In  the  president's  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  We 
win  advise  you  promptly  following  settlement 
of  this  matter. 

We  are  all  members  of  the  president's  team 
and  need  to  cooperate  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
commitment  to  the  nation.  I  look  forward  to 
workin/7  with  you  in  that  spirit  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  our  revised  budget. 
Sincerely. 

Jakxs  B.  Edwaios. 

EzaiBiT  2 
STATn«NT  or  SCNATOB  Makk  O.  Hattisld 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee :  I  thank  you  for  calling  this  hearing 
and  allowing  me  to  testify  this  morning  on 
an  Issue  on  great  personal  Interest. 


While  I  understand  this  hearing  will  cover 
the  entire  Energy  Department,  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Percy  for  his  special  inter- 
est and  Involvement  in  energy  conservation 
through  the  Senate  and  through  the  Al- 
liance To  Save  Energy,  a  prominent  advocacy 
organization  which  be  chairs. 

The  present  and  future  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  of  vital  significance 
to  this  nation  and  to  our  allies  in  Europe 
and  the  Par  East.  Budgetary  uncertainty 
within  the  Department  (of  Energy)  and  the 
threat  of  total  dismantlement  of  this  na- 
tion's leading  energy  advocate  portends 
enormous  domestic  and  International  im- 
plications, which  I  will  outline  in  a  moment. 

Tou  are  aware,  tir.  Chairman,  of  my  strong 
commitment  to  preserving  energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  technologies  as 
part  of  our  national  energy  policy.  Because 
these  two  areas  of  the  DOE  budget  and  re- 
organization plan  are,  in  fact,  the  first  two 
programs  targeted  for  extinction,  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  these  areas  in  my  comments  this 
morning. 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many  years,  the 
Congress  next  month  will  be  reviewing  a  new 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Energy  which 
proposes  drastic  cuts  in  all  areas  of  the  en- 
ergy spectrum  except  nuclear  power  and 
defense  activities.  Energy  research  and  de- 
velopment In  coal,  this  country's  most  abun- 
dant energy  resource,  was  cut  40  percent  this 
year,  and  is  expected  to  receive  further  re- 
ductions and  possibly  complete  shut-down 
in  FT  1983.  The  energy  conservation  and 
solar  energy  budgets  were  hit  harder  by  the 
FT  1982  cuts,  with  overall  reductions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  percent.  Forthcoming  re- 
quests for  these  program  areas  (which  are 
said  to  the  about  tl9  million  for  conaerra- 
tion  and  tS3  million  for  solar)  can  be 
viewed  as  nothing  but  a  close-out  scenario. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Edwards  to  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  In  which  the  Secretary 
comments  about  the  future  of  DOE 
within  the  context  of  the  1983  budget 
(quote).  "I  am  carrjring  out  the  President's 
mandate  to  dismantle  the  Department  as 
rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible  and  have 
held  a  number  of  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent's immediate  staff  to  narrow  down  and 
select  the  most  appropriate  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  dismantlement  ..."  Tbe  letter 
goes  on  to  discuss  certain  matters  which  the 
secretary  says  are  necessary  for  the  "... 
orderly  and  carefully  orchestrated  budget 
and  organization  plans." 

I  realize  that  the  policy  to  dismantle  the 
Department  of  Energy  Is  not  entirely  his  own 
creation  and  understand  that  Secretary  Ed- 
wards has,  in  fact,  taken  Issue  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  in  some  In- 
stances. Kevertheless,  the  Deoartment  of  En- 
ergy, under  orders  from  OMB  and  the  White 
House,  is  proceeding  with  dismantlement  and 
has  done  little  to  preserve  tbe  conservation 
and  solar  programs. 


For  example,  Mr.  Cbalmum.  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  testimony  provided  last 
week  to  a  House  of  Representatives  Subcom- 
mittee at  which  Dr.  Arthur  Rosenfeld,  Direc- 
tor of  Building  Energy  Sciences  at  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratories,  states  that  "DOE 
program  officers  told  him  that  tbe  on-going 
research  in  building  conservation  technol- 
ogies would  be  terminated".  Deq>lte  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  made  available  tl7  million 
for  those  activities  this  fiscal  year,  and  that 
the  Congress  has  not  even  received  the 
President's  FY  1983  budget  recommendation, 
let  alone  acted  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  which  must  be 
Impresed  upon  the  Subcommittee  and  indeed 
the  Congress.  Is  that  this  "de  facto"  dis- 
mantlement of  national  energy  programs  is 
actively  and  openly  being  Implemented  by 
the  Administration.  This  is  In  direct  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  which.  In  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  and  In  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  stated  that  such  pro- 
grams shall  not  be  terminated. 

Surely  the  cry  will  be  made  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  that  increasing 
budget  deficits  demand  further  cuts.  On  that 
point,  Idr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Committee  records  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled, 
"Reagan's  Plan  to  Ax  Energy  Agency  Not 
Likely  to  Affect  Budget".  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  points  out  that  the  disman- 
tlement plan  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
would  save  only  about  C3  to  M  billion,  which 
would  come  from  terminating  the  coal,  con- 
servation and  solar  energy  program  activities 
because  the  remaining  t9-10  billion  miut  be 
spent  on  nuclear  power,  defense  actlvltlek 
contained  in  the  DOE  budget,  and  money  for 
filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reaarre. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  Administration 
Is  using  this  country's  economic  problema 
and  the  President's  mandate  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient government  as  an  excuse  to  do  away 
with  programs  and  policies  it  does  not  feel 
are  Important.  The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  programa  to  reduce  and  diversify  our 
energy  base  are  of  critical  imoortance  to  this 
nation's  economy.  For  exampla: 

In  1981  tbe  cost  of  energy  used  to  nm 
this  cotmtry's  economy  will  be  over  9400  bll- 
Uon. 

Every  •5.50  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil 
(whether  domestic  or  foreign)  raises  Infla- 
tion by  2  percent.  400.000  Jobs  are  lost,  and 
our  gross  national  product  Is  lowered  by 
1.4  percent. 

"Hie  cost  of  energy  (exclusive  of  trans- 
portation) for  many  low-Income  families  In 
this  country  comprises  30-40  percent  of 
their  total  income. 

To  Illustrate  ftirtber  tbe  Department's 
naivete  about  the  importance  of  conserva- 
tion and  new  energy  technologies,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  U.S.  auto  industry  where 
50  percent  of  all  cars  sold  in  this  country, 
by  1983.  will  either  be  foreign-made  or  will 
be  American  cars  which  contain  foreign  en- 
gines. The  drain  this  causes  on  the  U.8.  bal- 
ance of  payment  deficit  It  enormous.  In  this 
■■•.me  vein,  the  U.S.  is  Dlannlng  to  terminate 
energy  research  and  development  activities 
while  the  Japanese  government  has  recently 
doubled  its  investment  In  energy  conserva- 
tion. France's  inrestmenft  has  Increased  221 
percent,  and  Oermany's  commitment  in- 
creased 68  percent  to  a  toUl  of  $1  billion. 
What  do  these  countries  know  that  we 
don't?  Simply.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Invest- 
ments In  energy  pay  Important  and  immedi- 
ate dividends  to  the  economy  by  reducing 
expensive  and  unnecessary  dependence  on 
foreign  petroleum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  a  good  deal 
already  about  DOE  dismantlement  and  en- 
ergy conservation,  but  my  examples  can  Just 
as  easily  be  transi>osed  to  other  domestic 
energy    sources.    Conservation,    however,    is 
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looked  upon  on  a  very  different  light  than 
other  energy  resources  and  needs  a  stronger 
push  to  gain  credibility.  Most  people  asso- 
ciate energy  conservation  with  the  envlron- 
msntal  movement,  a  no-growth  economy, 
and  alternative  lifestyles.  Surely  conserva- 
tion embodies  a  mandate  or  vision  of  living 
which  is  more  consistent  with  our  natural 
surroundings,  but  I  offer  yet  another  out- 
look on  energy  conservation,  one  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  environment  or  limiting  growth,  but  one 
that  is  necessary  for  our  very  survival! 
Given  that  both  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
Secretary  Halg  have  pledged  to  deploy  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  Middle  East  to  defend  oil 
resources,  including  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  if  necessary,  the  conservation  of 
ensrgy  without  question  becomes  a  man- 
date to  preserve  world  peace  and  avert  nu- 
clear holocaust.  I  find  totally  irresponsible 
the  Administration's  combined  policy  of 
DOE  dismantlement  and  their  willingness 
to  sacrifice  lives  and  risk  nuclear  war  to  de- 
fend oil  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
will,  in  effect,  be  forced  to  employ  violence 
because  we  failed  to  channel  our  genius  to- 
ward the  sane  and  logical  alternatives  of 
energy  conservation  and  diversification. 
Thus,  the  choices  we  made  today  about  the 
future  of  DOE  involve  profound  moral  im- 
plications which  must  be  brought  to  the 
public's  attention,  and  to  the  attention  of 
this  Committee. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Chairman  and  Sub- 
committee for  investigating  this  very  im- 
portant matter  and  I  thank  you  all  for  al- 
lowing me  to  testify. 

Exhibit  3 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  1, 1981 1 

Technology  Dtjel:   Japan  Stsivis  to  Movi 

Fhom     Fine     Imitations     to     Its     Own 

Inventions 

(By  Urban  C.  Lehner) 

TsuKUBA.  Japan. — In  1960.  a  23-y«r-old 
engineer  named  Nobutoehi  Klhara  "In- 
vented" the  tape  recorder. 

Actually.  German  scientists  had  Invented 
it  earlier,  during  World  War  II.  But  Mr.  Kl- 
hara had  never  seen  the  Germans'  machine 
and  had  no  technical  information  on  it.  All 
he  knew  was  that  the  Germans  had  made  one. 
His  Impressive  success  in  creating  the  device 
anew  helped  propel  his  obscure  Tokyo-baaed 
company — now  called  Sony  Corp. — ^to  world 
prominence. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  team  led  by  Mr.  Kl- 
hara, who  now  is  a  Sony  managing  director, 
came  up  with  another  breakthrough :  a  cam- 
era that  doesn't  use  film.  The  Images  are  re- 
corded instead  on  a  special  msignetlc  disk. 
After  taking  as  many  as  60  pictures,  the  user 
can  pop  the  disk  out  of  the  camera,  insert  It 
in  an  apparatus  attache<l  to  his  television  set. 
view  the  pictures  and  decide  which  ones  he 
wants  to  make  prints  of.  After  pictures  have 
been  printed,  the  disk  can  be  reused.  Sony 
hopes  to  market  the  camera,  which  it  calls 
Mavica,  within  two  years  at  a  price  of  about 
•1,000. 

Sony  truly  invented  the  fllmleas  still  cam- 
era. No  one  else  has  achieved  anything  Uke  It. 
But  Sony  didn't  Invent  a  vital  component 
that  makes  the  Mavica  possible — a  special- 
ized semiconductor,  a  charged  coupling  de- 
vice (CCD)  that  converts  rays  of  light  into 
electronic  signals.  Chlcagx>- based  Bell  &  How- 
ell Co.  holds  the  basic  patent  on  the  CCD. 

Thus  has  technology  here  advanced.  Japan 
has  gone  beyond  merely  Imitating  the  inven- 
tions of  others,  though  It  still  does  some  of 
that.  Today  many  Ji«)ane8e  companies  spe- 
cialize in  improving  on  or  finding  new  appli- 
cations for  existing  technology. 

Overall,  bsised  on  such  measures  as  patents 
registered,  research  expenditures  and  tech- 
nological exports.  Japan's  science  and  tech- 
nology agency  reckons  that  although  the 
country  still  is  far  behind  the  US.,  its  science 


and  technology  have  rapidly  grown  to  t>ecome 
comparable  to  West  Oermany's. 

But  the  Japanese  have  yet  to  originate 
epoch-making  new  technologies  that  make 
possible  whole  new  industries,  as  the  light 
bulb  did  or  the  Jet  engine  or  the  CCD.  Toru 
Namlkl.  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry  (MTTI) .  says  one 
study  shows  that  in  a  recent  20-year  period. 
Japan  came  up  with  26  technological  innova- 
tions, only  two  of  which  were  momentous. 
The  U.S.  had  237  Innovations,  65  of  great 
significance. 

raOM  IMITATION  TO  CXEATION 

The  challenge  for  the  future,  btislness  and 
government  leaders  agree.  Is  to  originate 
technologies.  "The  century  of  catch-up  mod- 
ernization is  now  ended,"  Mm  said  In  a 
report  last  year.  Hitachi  Ltd's  chairman. 
Hlroklchl  Toshiyama.  says  that  Japan  must 
give  priority  in  the  1980s  and  beyond  to  the 
development  of  unique  technologies,  particu- 
larly ones  that  lay  the  groundwork  for  inno- 
vations. Otherwise,  some  Japanese  fear  in- 
creasing resistance  in  other  advanced  coun- 
tries to  the  one-way  flow  of  technology  from 
Japan  that  is  so  Injurious  to  some  foreign 
Industries. 

To  accomplish  its  purposes,  Japan  has  set 
upon  a  policy  of  sharp  Increases  in  research 
and  development  spending,  to  3  percent  of 
gross  national  product  in  1990  from  2.27  per- 
cent currently,  with  the  government's  share 
of  the  R&D  bill  to  rise  to  40  percent  from 
27.2  percent.  In  the  U.S.  2.6  percent  of  gross 
national  product  currently  goes  to  R&D  and 
the  government's  share  is  50  percent  or  35.5 
percent  excluding  military  research,  of  which 
Japan  has  almost  none.  Japan's  new  stress 
will  be  on  basic  research. 

Japan  also  is  consolidating  physically  some 
of  its  research  so  as  to  improve  efficiency. 
Mm  recently  moved  its  own  labs  to  a  new 
science  city  here  In  Tsukuba  25  miles  north 
of  Tokyo.  The  agency  plans  to  buUd  16  "tech- 
nopollses"  to  hotise  other  research  labs,  high- 
technology  businesses  and  their  employees  in 
the  1990s. 

A  PTTSH  IN   ELSCTSONICS 

Japanese  companies,  too,  are  increasing 
their  R&D  efforts,  especially  In  such  Indus- 
tries as  electronics.  Hitachi,  which  employs 
more  than  9.000  researchers,  has  Increased  Its 
R&D  outlays  to  128  billion  yen  In  the  year 
ended  last  March  31,  or  3,81  percent  of  sales, 
from  36.2  billion  yen.  or  2.97  percent  of  sales, 
nine  years  earlier.  In  semiconductors  and 
computers,  it  is  spending  13  percent  to  15 
percent  of  sales  on  R&D.  and  It  Is  Increasing 
emnhasls  on  basic  research. 

Still.  It  won't  be  easy  for  Japan  to  stimu- 
late Innovation  as  It  was  to  stimulate  imita- 
tion, many  observers  believe,  Japan's  social 
system  stresses  conformity  and  group  har- 
mony. Its  educational  system  stresses  mem- 
orization by  students  and  deference  by  young 
faculty  members  to  their  elders.  Its  labora- 
tories tend  to  be  large  bullpens  where  re- 
searchers work  In  groups. 

These  conditions  aren't  conducive  to 
creativity,  asserts  H.  Stephen  Spacil,  a  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  scientist  stationed  in  Tokyo 
as  a  scientific  observer. 

Thus,  the  decision  to  encourage  scientific 
Innovation  has  occasioned  some  national 
soul-searching.  Can  and  should  Japan  change 
Its  social  and  educational  system?  And  if  it 
does,  how  is  Japan  to  avoid  losing  the  sources 
of  its  current  economic  strength? 

The  problem,  writes  the  research  chief  of 
Matsushita  Electric  Industrial  Co..  Shun- 
klchi  Klska.  Is  that  while  it  wouldn't  be  easy 
for  Japan  to  display  greater  creativity  by 
altering  its  educational  and  social  systems. 
It  would  be  even  more  difficult  for  a  research 
Institute  or  a  business  enterprise  to  enhance 
creativity  quickly. 

One  specific  effort  to  encourage  creativity 
Just  got  under  way  at  the  Japan  Research 
Development    Corp.     (JRDC),    a    non-proflt 


outfit  created  recently  by  the  science  and 
technology  agency.  It  Is  a  series  of  four  re- 
search projects,  each  to  last  five  years.  In 
which  scientists  from  abroad  will  be  Invited 
here  to  work  with  Japanese  scientists,  expos- 
ing them  "to  different  ways  of  thinking."  as 
the  JRDC's  Noljoru  Fujikawa  puts  It.  Ten 
foreign  scientists  already  have  applied  for 
the  first  project,  an  effort  to  develop  a 
vaguely  defined  "perfect  Integrated  circuit." 

But  even  those  who  expect  Japan  to  meet 
the  creativity  challenge  don't  expect  that  it 
will  happen  overnight.  Justin  Bloom,  who 
Just  finished  a  six-year  stint  as  the  science 
counselor  at  the  U.8.  embassy  In  Tokyo,  be- 
lieves that  Japan  is  entering  a  golden  age  of 
creativity  In  science.  But  he  doubts  that  the 
age  will  fiower  until  Japan  revamps  its  sys- 
tem of  higher  education. 

Masanori  Morltani.  a  senior  researcher  at 
Nomura  Research  Institute,  an  affiliate  of 
Nomura  Securities  Co.,  thinks  It  will  be  10 
or  even  20  years  before  the  government's 
efforts  to  spur  creativity  will  really  pay  off. 

JAPAN'S  ctrmaxNT  stbxmcths 

That,  of  course,  doesn't  mean  that  Japa- 
nese technology  Is  In  the  doldrums.  All  signs 
are  that  It  will  continue  to  progress  even 
without  any  basic  changes  In  the  country's 
social  and  educational  system.  In  a  number 
of  specific  areas.  Japan  is  showing  great 
strength. 

Steel:  Most  people,  perhape  correctly, 
don't  think  of  steel  as  a  high -technology  in- 
dustry. But  the  Japanese  have  raised  steel- 
making  to  new  heights.  Increasingly,  they 
are  exporting  this  technology  by  licensing 
its  use  to  steel-makers  in  such  countries  as 
South  Korea,  and  even  in  the  UJS.  Indeed, 
steel  is  the  one  industry  in  which  Japan  cur- 
rently exports  more  technology  than  It 
Imports. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Japan  will  con- 
tinue to  be  strong  In  steel.  With  world  de- 
mand for  steel  weak  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
steel-makers  in  the  U.S.  have  looked  for 
ways  to  diversify  out  of  what  they  see  as  an 
unpromising  business.  Japanese  steel -makers 
have  responded  to  the  slump  differently. 
They  are  busy  trying  to  create  new  demand 
by  developing  new  products.  For  example. 
Nippon  Kokan  K,K..  Japan's  second-largest 
steel-maker,  is  working  on  lighter  steels  and 
composites  of  steel  and  plastic  for  use  In 
future  fuel-efficient  automobiles.  Recently 
the  company  developed  a  steel  for  use  In 
natural-gas  pipelines  that  can  withstand 
pressures  of  80,000  pounds  per  square  Inch, 
which  Is  10.000  poimds  higher  than  the  cur- 
rent pipeline-industry  standard. 

Social  Technolo?y :  Experts  say  that  Japan 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  technologically  in 
such  areas  as  disaster  prevention  (for  exam- 
ple, its  extensive  earthquake-prediction  sys- 
tem) and  mass  transportation  (Japan's  126- 
mile-per-hour  bullet  trains) . 

At  MIT's  robot  lab  here  In  Tsukuba,  re- 
searchers are  trying  to  perfect  a  guide-dog 
robot  for  the  blind.  (Japan  has  340.000  blind 
people  but  only  380  guide  dogs,)  The  robot, 
which  has  been  under  development  for  five 
years  and  could  easily  take  another  five 
years  to  perfect,  will  be  programmed  to  travel 
Its  master's  normal  routes  (house  to  office, 
for  example)  and  will  be  able  to  see  and 
avoid  such  hazards  as  open  manholes,  the 
researchers  say. 

Production  Technology:  "If  you  think  of 
technologv  as  production  technology,"  saya 
Kenichl  Ohmae.  who  runs  the  Tokyo  office 
of  the  consulting  firm  McKlnsey  &  Co.. 
"Japan  has  been  very  innovative." 

The  category  includes  rol)ots.  and  In  that 
field,  says  Paul  Aron.  the  president  of  VS. 
operations  for  Daiwa  Securities  Co..  the  Jap- 
anese are  convinced  they  are  going  to  be 
preeminent. 

The  Japanese  also  have  proved  skillful  in 
coming  up  with  eauipment  to  improve  man- 
ufacturing productivity. 
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The  world  doesn't  see  much  of  this  stuff, 
though.  It  Isn't  for  sale.  "Many  large  Jap- 
anese companies  have  labs  that  do  nothing 
but  design  production  equipment  for  their 
own  factories."  says  OS's  Mr.  Spacil.  add- 
ing: "That's  rather  rare  In  the  U.S."  At 
Osaka-based  Matsushita  Electrical  Industrial 
Co..  Mlnore  Morlta.  the  managing  director 
In  charge  of  production  engineering,  says 
the  purpose  of  this  Is  keeping  ahead  of  com- 
petitors. Matsushita  employs  3.000  engineers 
and  makes  about  30  percent  to  40  percent  of 
Its  production  equipment  In-house — several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  worth. 
Applications  and  New  Products:  The  Jap- 
anese will  undoubtedly  continue  to  find  new 
and  better  uae*  for  technologies  developed 
elsewhere.  Competitive  pressures  at  home 
and  abroad  encourage  them  to  exploit  exist- 
ing technology.  "I  see  no  limit  to  our  crea- 
tion of  new  products."  says  Sony's  Mr. 
Klhara. 

Foreign  competitors  make  It  easy  for  the 
Japanese  by  not  manufacturing  what  they 
have  devel(^ed.  Por  Instance,  liquid-crystal 
displays,  used  In  electronic  watches  and  cal- 
culators, were  developed  In  the  U.S.  and  In 
Britain,  but  in  neither  country  did  anyone 
show  much  interest  In  producing  them.  To- 
day Sharp  Co.  and  Mltachl  each  have  35  per- 
cent of  the  world  market.  The  combined  U.S. 
share  la  less  ttian  10  percent. 

Pharmaceuticals:  Japan  has  long  been 
strong  In  fermentation  technology,  and  Its 
drug  companies  are  beginning  to  spend  sig- 
nificantly on  developing  new-product  appli- 
cations. Although  the  Japanese  aren't  soon 
likely  to  overtake  their  American  and  Euro- 
pean competitors  In  pharmaceuticals  gener- 
ally. It  won't  be  Ion?  before  they  are  real 
contenders  In  some  product  lines,  including 
antl-canoer  drugs.  One  problem  the  Industry 
faces  Is  that  some  of  Japan's  talented  scien- 
tists are  doln?  their  work  In  the  VS.  and  in 
other  countries. 

Nuclear  Energy:  McKinaey's  Mr.  Ohmae 
(who  has  a  PhJ>.  In  nuclear  engineering) 
savs  Japan  has  surpaaaed  Prance  and  is  prob- 
ably on  a  par  with  the  U.S.  The  anti-nuclear 
movement  here  is  weaker  than  In  the  U.S., 
which  is  ironic  considering  the  vehement 
opposition  here  to  nuclear  we^wns.  By  one 
estimate,  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  all  gov- 
ernment RAD  money  here  goes  to  nuclear- 
energy  research.  Japan,  more  dependent  on 
foreign  oil  than  any  other  advanced  country, 
plans  to  lessen  that  dependence  by  con- 
structing reactors,  which  it  hopes  also  to 
export. 

Computers:  The  Japanese  haven't  been  as 
successful  in  cracking  world  markets  as  they 
had  hoped,  but  they  haven't  given  up.  and 
their  computer  makers  are  pouring  money 
Into  R&D.  The  government,  looking  toward 
the  1990s,  Is  financing  two  ambitious  research 
programs.  One  Is  to  develop  a  supercomputer 
that  will  work  1,000  times  faster  than  today's 
fastest.  The  other  is  to  develop  a  flfth-gen- 
eratlon  computer  that  "thinks"  like  human 
beings  and  can  "understand"  what  they  are 
saying.  (Some  Western  experts  doubt  that 
even  the  Japanese  can  build  such  a  beast.) 
Despite  their  strengths,  many  Japanese 
wlU  continue  to  worry  about  the  stote  of 
their  technology  until  Japan  demonstrates  an 
ability  to  Innovate.  In  1963,  William 
Shockley,  one  of  the  three  Bell  Laboratories 
scientists  who  Invented  the  transistor,  visited 
Jaoan  and  was  Interviewed  on  television  by 
Makoto  Klkuchl,  who  today  Is  the  director 
of  Sonv's  research  center  In  Yokohama  Mr 
Klkuchl  remembers  well  Mr.  Shockley's 
taunts:  "Do  you  really  think  you  can  estab- 
lish a  Western  kind  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy on  a  base  of  Japanese  culture  and  lan- 
guage? Dont  you  have  any  feeling  of  incom- 
patibility?" 

A  lot  of  viewers  here  undoubtedly  nodded 
their  heads  when  thev  heard  that,  for  it  Jibes 
with   a  popular   notion  that  the   Japanese 


aren't  scientifically  innovative.  McKlnssy's 
Mr.  Ohmae  crystallizes  the  debate  here  when 
he  says  the  real  question  is,  Can  Japanese 
scientists  learn  to  create? 

ExHmrr  4 

CoNCEXN  Grows  Ovm  Pouot  on  National 

Labs 

(By  Nathaniel  Sheppard,  Jr.) 

Chicago. — Many  American  scientists  are 
apprehensive  about  the  Reagan  Admlnlatra- 
tlon's  emerging  science  policy  and  Ita  prob- 
able effects  on  the  country's  national  research 
laboratories. 

In  March,  two  months  after  he  took  office. 
President  Reagan  proposed  a  science  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  would  have 
raised  research  and  development  fund*  for 
the  Defense  Department  M.7  blllloQ  above 
the  level  for  the  fiscal  year  last,  while  reduc- 
ing the  research  and  develof>ment  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  which  supports 
the  national  research  laboratories,  by  t344 
million. 

Mr.  Reagan  modified  his  proposal  Sept.  34. 
a  week  before  the  start  of  the  1983  fiaeal 
year,  reducing  the  Defense  Department  in- 
crease  to  (3.8  billion  but  deepening  the  en- 
ergy cuts  by  another  tses  million,  for  a  total 
proposed  cut  of  more  than  81  billion. 

The  March  proposals  resulted  in  aubctan- 
tlal  layoffs  and  other  oost-cuttlng  moaiiirwi 
at  the  major  national  laboratories.  If  they  are 
enact«d  by  Congress  as  propoeed.  laboratories 
with  nonmllltary  research  mlasiooa  will  have 
to  make  further  layoffs,  perhaps  aa  much  aa 
25  percent  of  their  work  forces. 

Some  of  the  national  laboratorlea  origi- 
nated during  World  War  n  when  scientists 
were  recruited  to  work  on  the  atomic  bomb 
and  their  secretive  posts  became  laboratories 
after  the  war. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  more  narrowly 
focused  role  for  Federal  Oovemment,"  said 
N.  Douglas  Pewltt,  assistant  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy.  "We  will  no  longer  8i^>port  things 
within  the  capability  of  private  Industry." 
Toward  that  end,  he  said,  "the  role  of  the 
national  labs  will  be  examined  In  detail  by 
this  office." 

CrrCS   LIGHT  BVLB   ntOJKT 

Asked  for  examples  of  development  efforts 
under  way  at  national  laboratories  that  might 
tetter  be  handled  by  private  industry,  he 
cited  building  a  more  energy-efficient  light- 
bulb.  "We  have  poured  a  few  million  dollars 
Into  this  area  when  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  left  this  typs  of  research  to  private 
Industry,"  he  said. 

"A  more  contentious  example,"  he  said, 
"Is  Federal  support  of  an  effort  that  could 
only  be  called  product  Improvement — ^fabri- 
cating technology  for  solar  photo  volt  cells. 
We  have  spent  •20  million  to  830  million  a 
year  on  this  and  this  has  minimized  private 
Industry  competition."  Photovoltaic  cells  pro- 
duce electricity  through  light  and  chemical 
action. 

Officials  at  laboratories  dependent  on  non- 
mllltary research  have  begun  to  retrench. 
Staffs  at  naoet  of  these  laboratories  have  been 
trimmed  by  the  12  percent  guidelines  set 
In  MarA  and  now  administrators  are  faced 
with  new  cuts  at  least  equally  deep.  The 
cuts,  some  say,  will  Jeopardize  many  ivupoe- 
tant  projects  under  way. 

Recently  nearly  100  prominent  scientists, 
meeting  In  Waablngton,  issued  a  warning 
that  the  budget  cuts  "will  do  irreversible 
idamage  unless  longer-term  research.  In  con- 
trast to  development  and  demonstration,  Is 
protected." 

Dr.  George  A.  Keyworth  2d,  the  President's 
science  adviser,  a  former  head  of  the  physics 
division  at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory, 
dismissed  as  "lacking  In  realism"  assertions 
that  reductions  in  Federal  support  for  re- 
search    would    seriously     damage     science. 


"Science  in  the  VS.  is  healthy  today."  he 
said. 

But  William  D.  Carey,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  said,  "We  are  letting  the 
air  out  of  our  tires  one  pound  at  a  time  when 
we  should  make  up  our  mind  how  much  tire 
pressure  will  keep  us  out  of  the  ditch." 

Some  laboratories  have  already  acted  on 
the  cuts  they  anticipate.  At  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  Lemont,  III.,  which  Is 
deeply  involved  In  energy  and  environ- 
mental reaeard),  600  positions  already  have 
been  cut.  Walter  E.  Maaaey,  the  laboratOTy's 
director,  says  600  of  the  remaining  4,400 
employees  may  have  to  be  laid  off. 

At  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on 
Long  Island,  270  of  3,600  employees  have  been 
laid  off  and  officials  say  further  cuts  may 
eliminate  36  percent  of  the  work  force  with- 
in the  year. 

About  12  percent  of  the  ataff  at  the  Fermi 
Nattooal  Accelerator  Laboratory  in  Batavla, 
m..  baa  been  dismissed. 

Mou  LATom  cxncrco 

Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Laboratory  In 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  trimmed  its  staff  by  200 
after  the  March  budget  projections.  Dr.  Earl 
K.  Hyde,  the  laboratory's  Deputy  Director, 
said  that  the  remaining  2,700  employees 
might  be  reduced  by  aa  many  as  200  to  300 
in  a  "worst  case"  •ltuatl<m. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  over  how  the. 
cuts  will  be  mandated  by  D.OX.  managen, 
officials  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory in  Tenneaeee  have  made  no  layoffs. 
Wayne  Range,  a  regional  D.O.E.  spokesman, 
says  the  complex's  uranium  enriching  plant 
is  in  a  "layoff  situation,"  although  its  weap- 
ons plant  is  adding  people. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  sice  and  role  of 
national  laboratortea  will  change  signifi- 
cantly under  the  Reagan  Admlniatratlon  and 
scientists,  as  a  group,  are  complaining  that 
they  have  had  no  say  In  this  restructuring. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  strong  role  for  na- 
tional laboratories  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  university  and  industry,"  said  George  C. 
Dacey,  who  heads  the  Sandia  wei^ions  labora- 
tory In  Albuquerque. 

"Industry  looks  at  the  short  range,  the  re- 
turn on  coital  and  Investment.  Therefore 
some  demonstration  of  feasibility,  bringing 
a  project  to  the  point  where  a  prudent  In- 
dustrialist feels  It  la  worth  his  Involvement, 
Is  appropriate  for  multl-dlsclpllne  labs,"  he 
said.  "I  think  national  laboratories  should  be 
that  bridge  between  new  knowledge  and  Its 
being  put  into  application  by  industry." 
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Exhibit  5 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,   Dec.  6, 

1981] 

Saving  Lewis  CsNm 

It  Isn't  official  but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  Lewis  Research  Center, 
a  NASA  gem  In  Cleveland.  The  center,  with 
its  8500  million  annual  budget.  Is  shaping 
up  as  a  target  for  the  Reagan  spending  cut- 
ters. The  Plain  Dealer  applauds  bipartisan 
effort  of  the  Ohio  congressional  delegation 
to  make  the  case  for  saving  Lewis. 

The  drive  will  gather  momentum  Tuesday 
when  three  Cleveland  area  congressmen  and 
former  astronaut  Nell  A.  Armstrong  testify 
before  a  House  aviation  subcommittee  on 
NASA  funding.  It  already  got  a  head  of  steam 
Friday  when  the  director  of  the  Cleveland 
center.  Dr.  John  P.  McCarthy  Jr.,  went  before 
the  City  Club  and  enumerated  the  benefits 
of  Lewis  to  Cleveland  and  of  NASA  to  the 
nation. 

While  federal  protocol  restrained  Mc- 
Carthy from  expressing  outright  criticism  of 
the  administration,  his  fear  for  the  future 
of  Lewis  WM  obvious  and  his  message  on  be- 
haU  of  NASA  a  etrong  one.  After  detailing 
the  accomplishments  of  NASA  programs,  he 
concluded:    "It  is  time  that  this  country 


came  to  its  senses  and  supported  the  vital 
research  and  technology  necessary  for  na- 
tional economic  health.  Cyclical,  Inadequate 
funding  Is  the  road  lo  disaster." 

Of  course  NASA  has  Its  critics  and  there 
are  those  who  ^Ulnk  space  exploration,  for 
instance.  Is  a  waste  of  money.  To  which  Mc- 
Carthy and  like  thinkers  point  out  that  the 
entire  NASA  budget  of  about  86  billion  Is 
less  than  1  %  of  the  total  government  spend- 
ing. As  for  Lewis,  its  work  Is  down  to  earth 
as  well  as  In  space.  The  center  is  working  on 
programs  to  curb  aircraft  noise  and  fuel 
consumption,  to  develop  alternative  fuels  to 
petroleum  and  to  make  automotive  engines 
more  efficient. 

The  friends  of  the  Cleveland  center  are 
In  the  dark  because  they  have  no  specific 
figures  that  suggest  bow  to  meet  President 
Reagan's  fiscal  goals  and  at  the  same  time 
take  Lewis  out  of  danger.  The  final  budget 
will  not  be  known  until  January.  The  cam- 
paign for  Lewis  must  make  Its  points  to 
Congress  and  the  administration  now. 

It  Is  hardly  a  parochial  crusade  to  urge 
that  Lewis  be  spared  any  damaging  blows. 
The  center  employs  2,700  persons.  Not  so 
long  ago  the  work  force  was  5,5(X).  The  ax  has 
fallen  before.  Today's  payroll  Includes  about 
1,300  scientists  and  engineers:  fine  minds 
who  would  presumably  be  lost  to  the  area  if 
the  center  had  to  close. 

Lewis  pumps  about  8126  million  Into  the 
Greater  Cleveland  economy.  In  addition  to 
those  employed  at  the  center,  more  than 
4,000  other  workers  throughout  the  region 
depend  on  Lewis.  Projects  researched  and 
tested  at  Lewis  have  national  Impact.  Lewis, 
for  example,  helped  develop  the  liquid  fueled 
rockets  that  made  possible  the  Apollo,  Cen- 
taur and  Venus  space  missions.  Less  glamor- 
ous but  potentially  as  beneficial  Is  Lewis' 
work  on  harnessing  the  wind  to  produce  elec- 
tricity. A  so-called  wind  farm  that  came  out 
of  Lewis  technology  Is  producing  cheap  elec- 
tricity In  Washington  state. 

The  Columbia  space  shuttle  that  made  its 
mark  this  year  owed  much  to  work  done  at 
Lewis.  So  do  some  strides  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer  by  radiation.  A  goal  for  the  future 
Is  the  vita!  one  of  fluding  alternative  mate- 
rials to  the  natural  ones  that  are  scarce  in 
this  country — chronlum,  tantalxim,  cobalt. 

The  Plain  Dealer  urges  Ohio's  representa- 
tives to  battle  with  a  stout  stick  to  save  an 
establishment  that  has  done  magnificent 
work  for  the  country  since  It  was  started  as 
an  aircraft  engine  research  laboratory  In 
1941.  As  McCarthy  said,  It  has  an  Important 
role  to  play  If  this  country  Intends  to  meet 
the  challenge  from  Japan  and  Europe  in 
areas  of  high  technology  that  once  were  ours 
alone.  That  is  no  longer  the  case,  but  it 
would  be  foolish  and  false  economics  to  shed 
a  priceless  asset  for  a  temporary  gain  in  the 
ledger. 

Exhibit  6 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  23,  1981  ] 
Benoix  Head  Ckitical  or  Budget  Cinra 
(By  Peter  Behr) 
COLTTMBIA. — One    of    President    Reagan's 
strongest  business  supporters,  Bendlx  Oorp. 
Chairman  William  M.  Agee,  said  today  he  Is 
saddened   by   the   administration's    budget 
cuts  In  government  support  for  sclenUflc  re- 
search. 

Agee,  Interviewed  at  the  dedication  of 
Bendlx's  new  Advanced  Technology  Center 
for  lone-range  research  here,  said  corporate 
tax  reductions  In  Reagan's  new  economy 
program  are  valuable  for  business  but  won't 
give  the  boost  to  Industrial  research  neces- 
sary to  the  country's  technological  base. 
That  base,  he  said,  "is  not  nearly  as  strong 
as  it  should  be." 

Government-supported  research  should  be 
Increased,  not  cut,  he  said,  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  country  that  science,  tech- 
nology and  InnovaUon  have  the  highest  pri- 


ority, "Any  cuts  of  any  consequence  in  this 
area"  are  damaging,  he  added. 

"I  think  a  coalition  between  government 
and  private  enterprise  of  the  NASA  type, 
whether  In  blo-tecbnology,  an  extension  of 
the  space  program  or  some  other  area  of  ad- 
vanced technology  is  very,  very  Important  to 
provide  a  strong  signal"  to  the  country, 
Agee  said.  That  signal  could  affect  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  choose  science  as 
a  career  and  could  stimulate  greater  scien- 
tific activity  by  business,  he  added. 

Agee  said  the  new  Advanced  Technology 
Center  is  an  example  of  his  company's  com- 
mitment to  long-range  research. 

The  center,  which  has  114  employes,  is 
"not  associated  with  product  engineering  or 
th7  pressure  to  contribute  to  Immediate  busi- 
ness returns,"  said  John  W.  Well,  chief  tech- 
nical officer. 

Instead,  Its  objective  is  to  devriop  funda- 
mentally new  ideas  to  meet  the  needs  in 
Bendlx's  automotive,  aerospace  and  indus- 
trial buBlneasea  eight  or  10  years  in  the  fu- 
ture, said  Agee  and  John  J.  Martin,  the  cen- 
ter's general  manager. 

The  company  will  q>end  810  million  to  815 
million  on  the  center  this  year  vxiA  expects 
to  Increase  that  figure  by  20  percent  next 
year. 

Among  the  research  projects  shown  to 
visitors  today  were  projects  to: 

Perfect  techniques  for  making  metal  parts 
such  as  machinery  gears  from  powdered 
metal  rather  than  from  pieces  cut  from  solid 
metal.  A  major  goal  Is  to  find  ways  of  bind- 
ing particles  together  tightly  enough  to  en- 
sure sufficient  strength  in  the  metal  part. 

Study  the  brain  functions  of  bats  as  a 
guide  to  Improving  radar  communications. 

Develop  very  small,  tough  chemical  sen- 
sors to  provide  better  control  of  Industrial 
manufacturing  processes  and   pollution. 

Agee  said  Bendlx  Is  willing  to  wait  five 
years  or  more  for  the  center  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  company's  busi- 
ness products. 

In  his  view,  the  U.S.  economy  has  been 
weakened  by  business'  concentration  on 
short-term  results  and  government's  short- 
range  economic  policies.  Bendlx  has  delib- 
erately Invested  in  long-range  technology 
at  the  expense  of  short-term  profits,  Agee 
said. 

Bendlx,  the  88th  largest  company  on 
Fortune  magazine's  list  of  the  600  largest 
corporations.  Is  better  able  to  afford  such 
Investments  In  technology  than  many  other 
companies.  It  reported  sales  of  83.4  billion 
for  the  nine  months  ending  June  30  this 
year,  compared  with  82.8  billion  for  the 
same  months  in  1980.  Net  Income  rose  from 
8146  million  to  8389  million  over  the  same 
period. 

The  location  of  the  center  In  Columbia 
adds  to  Bendlx's  sizable  presence  In  the 
Washington  area,  Maryland  Gov.  Harry  R. 
Hughes  noted  today.  He  said  Maryland  had 
faced  competition  from  other  states  In  at- 
tracting the  Bendlx  center  and  thanked 
Agee  for  the  company's  confidence  in  the 
state. 

Bendlx  has  an  electronics  subsidiary  in 
Rosslyn,  a  communications  division  In  Tow- 
son  In  Baltimore  County  and  a  field  engineer- 
ing division  near  the  new  research  center. 

After  viewing  a  mystifying  display  of  las- 
ers, electron  microscopes  and  computer 
consoles,  Hughes  left  the  men's  room  saying 
he  was  glad  to  have  spotted  some  familiar 
looking  equipment. 

Agee  said  the  Baltimore-Washington  area 
Is  "a  very  good  environment"  for  a  scientific- 
ally based  business.  It  was  hard  to  shift  the 
company's  scientists  to  Maryland  from 
Bendlx's  base  in  Michigan,  he  added,  but 
with  the  concentration  of  technological 
firms,  universities  and  research  facilities  the 
region  provided  "the  best  envlromnent  we 
could  find." 


ExHisrr  7 
(Prom  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 

May  1.  19781 

Basic  Research  the  Ket  to  Solving  Enesct 

Crisis,  UNivERsn-r  Scientists  Sat 

(They  view  this  week's  Sun  Day  celebra- 
tion as  an  opportunity  to  focus  attention  on 
world's  plight;  what's  needed,  they  say,  U 
money  to  gain  fundamental  knowledge  about 
how  energy  is  produced.) 

(By  Ann  C.  Roark) 

Alarm  clocks  will  be  ringing  before  the 
crack  of  dawn  on  many  college  campuses 
Wednesday.  Professors  and  students  will 
wake  up  not  lo  prepare  for  lectures  or  final 
exams,  but  to  watch  the  sun  rise. 

Wednesday  Is  Sun  Day. 

Some  ISO  communities  around  the  United 
States,  along  with  at  least  19  other  countries, 
plan  to  mark  the  day  with  solar  conferences, 
teach-ins.  "sun  dances,"  sunrise  services,  and 
solar  rallies.  The  nationwide  "celebration  of 
the  sun"  is,  according  to  Its  environmentalist 
and  antl-nuclear-power  supporters,  designed 
to  prconote  solar  energy  as  the  answer  to  the 
world  fuel  shortage. 

"Sun  Day  can  be  whatever  kind  of  celebra- 
tion you  want  It  to  be,"  the  Washington- 
based  National  Sun  Day  sUff  has  written  In 
Its  promotional  literature.  "One  person  has 
suggested  the  world's  largest  solar  clothes- 
dryer — a  coast-to-coast  clothes  line  to  be  set 
up  May  3.  Others  are  planning  funeral  serv- 
ices to  mark  the  end  of  the  petroleum  era. 
And  Old  Uncle  Gaylord's  Ice  Cream  Parlor  in 
San  Francisco  is  giving  away  "Sun  Day" 
sundaes." 

Despite  such  light-hearted  publicity.  Sun 
Day's  organizer,  Denis  Hayes,  takes  the  event 
very  seriously.  Its  purpose,  says  Mr.  Hayes, 
who  is  senior  researcher  at  World  Watch,  an 
International  research  organization  in  Wash- 
ington, Is  twofold:  to  Inform  the  public  that 
solar  energy  Is  not  remote  or  exotic  and  to 
mount  a  political  campaign  that  will  push 
for  rapid  development  of  solar  technology. 

So  far,  according  to  many  observers,  Mr. 
Hayes  has  proved  to  be  at  least  as  successful 
a  Sun  Day  politician  as  he  was  an  Earth  Day 
booster.  Eight  years  ago  the  former  Stanford 
University  student  and  trustee  organized  a 
nationwide  celebration  of  the  Earth,  an  event 
that  many  credit  with  making  the  environ- 
mental movement  the  political  force  It  is 
today. 

For  Sun  Day,  Mr.  Hayes  has  brought  to- 
gether some  26  paid  organizers  In  Washing- 
ton. Over  the  past  few  months  they  have  set 
up  a  coast-to-coast  network  of  some  400  local 
and  regional  organizers  and  coordinators. 
They  have  raised  thousands  of  dollars — some 
from  major  foundations.  They  have  per- 
suaded Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  herald- 
ing Sun  Day.  And  they  have  even  prevailed 
on  the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  all  Americans  to  observe  the  day  with 
"appropriate    activities    and    ceremonies." 

WASHINGTON  MONtTMENT  RALLT 

In  Washington  despite  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration's apparent  indifference  to  solar 
technology,  top  government  officials  plan  to 
Join  thousands  of  politicians  and  students 
who  will  rally  around  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment In  celebration  of  the  sun.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  scheduled  to  make  speeches.  Others 
will  set  up  solar  workshops  and  still  others 
will  operate  "Sun  Dial"  Information  centers 
which  persons  may  call  toll  free,  for  Informa- 
tion about  solar  energy. 

Mr.  Carter  himself  is  expected  to  visit  the 
Solar  Research  Institute,  a  new  federal  facil- 
ity In  Golden,  Colo.,  to  announce  the  infor- 
mation of  a  high-level  panel  to  examine  and 
coordinate  the  Administration's  solar -energy 
proeram. 

On  campuses  around  the  country,  many 
scientists— even  those  who  are  not  advocates 
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of  solw  power— are  supporting  Sun  Day  In 
a  big  way. 

It  gives  them  a  chance,  the  scientist  say, 
to  call  attention  to  the  nation's — and  the 
world's — energy  plight. 

Although  public-opinion  polls  In  many 
Western  countries  show  that  the  general 
public  believes  the  energy  crisis  ended  with 
The  lifting  of  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo, 
most  experts  agree  that  current  supplies  of 
fossil  fuel  are  running  out — and  doing  so 
rapidly. 

"DCSPEllATB"  OIL  EfrWATIDN  SEEN 

Most  estimates  indicate,  for  example,  that 
m  the  20  years  from  1960  to  1980,  the  rate 
of  energy  consumption  will  have  dou'oled  In 
the  same  two  decades,  more  fossil  fuel  will 
have  been  consumed  than  was  used  In  the 
previous  200  years. 

"It  Is  clear  to  me."  says  Thomas  P.  Jones, 
vice-president  of  research  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  'that  the  oil 
situation  win  become  desperate — maybe  even 
In  my  lifetime.  And  I'm  over  60. 

"There  are — relatively — good  supplies  of 
coal.  If  we  can  Just  take  out  the  [polluting! 
sulfur,  they  should  last  us  at  least  Into  the 
next  century. 

"But  what  then?" 

That's  the  question  an  Increasing  number 
of  university  scientists  are  asking.  Thus  far 
they've  bad  little  success  in  finding  the 
answer. 

Part  of  the  problem,  according  to  a  na- 
tional survey  by  Phillip  LeBel  of  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Technology.  Is  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  energy-related  research  on 
the  campuses  has  been  carried  out  by  social 
scientists  who  have  focused  on  public-policy 
questions  rather  than  on  hard  science. 
DiiTicxn.T  scncNTinc  pboblem 

Now,  however,  growing  numbers  of  phys- 
icists and  chemists  are  urging  their  depart- 
ment to  turn  their  attention  to  understand- 
ing the  energy  technologies  we  now  have  and 
to  finding  new,  more  efficient  ones. 

Such  an  etfort,  they  say,  could  present 
some  of  the  most  dlificult  problems  science 
has  ever  faced. 

The  alternatives,  as  scientists  now  see 
them,  are  not  as  promising  as  the  public 
might  like  to  believe. 

The  sun,  for  example,  is  a  clean  and 
unexhaustlble  source  of  power,  according  to 
Its  supporters.  But,  critics  are  quick  to  point 
out,  harnessing  it  is  expensive,  partly,  be- 
cause there  is  not  yet  a  mass  market  for 
such  developments  as  solar  space  stations 
that  could  beam  electric  power  to  earth  or 
large-scale  power  plants  that  could  generate 
electricity  by  trapping  sunlight  in  clusters 
of  mirrors.  Even  the  relatively  simple  solar 
cells,  which  are  made  of  silicon  crystals  that 
emit  a  tiny  electrical  current  when  the  sun 
shines  on  them,  cost  many  times  as  much 
Bi  other  forms  of  energy. 

For  many  scientists,  nuclear  fission  is  an- 
other questionable  source  of  power.  In  high- 
pressure,  high -temperature  chemical  proces- 
sors known  as  breeder  reactors,  uranium,  the 
heaviest  of  the  natural  elements,  is  bom- 
barded by  neutrons  to  produce  controlled 
explosions,  or  fissions. 

irucLiAK  nssioK  omcizzD 
Although  some  scientists  believe  It  is  a 
highly  efficient  way  to  produce  energy,  nu- 
clear fission  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
others  who  say  its  radioactive  wastes  make  It 
an  extremely  hazardous  and  potentially 
deadly  way  of  developing  energy. 

Some  scientists  point  to  fusion  as  the  other 
most  promising  but  largely  unrealized 
method  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of 
energy  from  the  atomic  nucleus.  In  that 
process  two  extremely  light  nuclei,  such  as 
those  of  hydrogen,  are  merged  to  form  a  new 
element:  helium.  The  process  is  capable  of 
releasing  vast  quantities  of  energy  for  soci- 
ety, but  only,  scientists  say,  if  a  good  deal 


more  can  be  learned  about  how  to  control  the 
process. 

With  relatively  few  energy  options  open 
and  many  obstacles  to  developing  them,  some 
researchers  contend  that  what's  needed  is 
considerably  more  basic  research  Into  how 
energy  is  actually  produced  in  the  first  place 
and  how  it  can  safely  be  stored  over  the  long 
run. 

"There  is  a  lack  of  fundamental  research," 
says  Francis  P.  Koster,  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts'  new  energy  institute. 
"People  are  blindly  building  hardware  and 
demonstration  plants,  but  they  aren't  finding 
out  how  energy  is  created. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  breakthrough  In 
research  30  years  from  now."  he  argues,  "It'll 
be  because  people  were  doing  some  damn 
good  basic  materials  research  today." 

COMPLETELT    NXW    LOOK 

M.I.T.'s  Tom  Jones  contend*  that  what 
physicists  and  engineers  need  to  do  immedi- 
ately is  to  take  a  "completely  new  look  at  all 
energy"  processes  "to  see  what's  been  over- 
looked in  basic  knowledge." 

"We've  never  even  really  taken  a  complete 
cataloguing  of  what's  there.  What  we  need  to 
go  back  and  do  is  'research,'  in  Its  truest 
sense." 

One  thing  that  floors  many  scientists  is 
how  little  is  known  about  the  most  basic  of 
energy  processes — photosynthesis. 

While  scientists  know  that  the  chloroplasts 
of  green  plants  absorb  the  energy  of  sunlight 
and  transform  It  into  chemical  energy  in  the 
form  of  sugar  or  glucose,  researchers  admit 
they  are  stlU  a  long  way  from  completely 
understanding  how  one  kind  of  energy  is 
actually  transformed  into  another. 

Finding  the  key  to  that  biochemical  prob- 
lem could  have  profound  Implications  for 
man-made  energy  technology. 

Yet  some  scientists  complain  that  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  study  such  "esoteric" 
areas  of  energy  research.  The  government, 
they  say,  has  failed  to  finance  the  kind  of 
research  that  would  seek  answers  to  such 
questions. 

"If  they  don't  see  the  immediate  relation 
to  the  problem  they  are  trying  to  solve,  [gov- 
ernment officials  I  are  not  Interested,"  says 
James  A  Olbbons,  an  electrical  engineer  at 
Stanford  University. 

As  a  result  of  such  "qulck-flz"  attitudes, 
critics  say,  the  government  has  spent  the 
largest  portion  of  its  $l0-billlon  annual  re- 
search budget  on  applied-research  projects 
carried  out  by  federally  owned  laboratories 
and  by  large  corporations,  while  largely  ig- 
noring the  basic,  highly  experimental  re- 
search capabilities  of  universities. 

"I'm  appalled  at  the  level  of  (federal  en- 
ergy) research  in  higher  education,"  says 
S.  C.  Hycka,  director  of  the  energy  task 
force  at  the  National  Association  of  Col- 
lege and  University  Business  Officers. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  reason  we  have  (fed- 
eral) funding  is  to  provide  the  Intelligence 
we  need  to  solve  urgent  problems — for  when 
we  need  a  Manhattan  Project,  for  when  we 
need  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  for  the  day 
we  need  to  crawl  out  from  under  an  energy 
crisis. 

"It  absolutely  drives  me  up  the  wall  that 
federal  government  is  not  turning  to  the 
universities  to  help  them  solve  this  energy 
crisis." 

Some  government  officials  recognize  the 
problem  and  say  they  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Energy's 
research  agency,  under  the  direction  of  a 
former  chemistry  professor,  John  M.  Deutch, 
planned  to  hold  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton last  week  with  key  administrators  and 
researchers  from  more  than  60  major  re- 
search universities. 

The  focus  was  to  be  the  very  question  that 
ha3  so  troubled  universities:  what  their  role 
is  to  be  in  the  nation's  energy  research  effort. 


'It's  not  an  easy  picture,  and  there's  not 
going  to  be  a  sudden  turnaround,  but  things 
are  looking  u.-),"  says  Sidney  O.  Roth,  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  director  of  the  research 
division. 

For  example,  Mr.  Roth  says.  In  the  past  3>/, 
years  the  contracts  and  grants  awarded  to 
universities  have  increased  from  approxi- 
mately $140  million  to  over  9200  million. 

Moreo/er,  he  says,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy for  the  first  time  has  included  money 
in  its  budget  for  unsolicited  grant  pro- 
posals— a  move  that  should  allow  university 
scientists  more  latitude  In  carrying  out  the 
basic  research  they  think  Is  so  important. 

PANEL   BEPOKT    EXPECTED 

In  another  move  that  may  Improve  re- 
lations with  the  universities,  a  Department 
of  Energy  advisory  panel  will  recommend 
within  the  next  two  weeks  to  Prank  Press. 
the  President's  science  adviser,  that  the  de- 
partment's basic -research  efforts  be  up- 
graded. The  panel,  composed  of  university 
professors  as  well  as  state,  local,  and  federal 
officials,  is  also  expected  to  propose  struc- 
tural and  administrative  changes  in  the  de- 
partment to  promote  greater  cooperation 
among  scientific  disciplines. 

Despite  such  efforts,  some  lawmakers  argue 
that  scientists,  particularly  the  university 
professors  who  conduct  basic  research  have 
done  a  poor  Job  of  convincing  the  public 
that  their  research  will  ever  pay  off. 

Some  scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  argue 
that  the  public  conception  of  scientific  re- 
search Is  so  badly  distorted  that  they  can 
hardly  hope  to  change  it  In  time  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis. 

The  depth  of  the  misunderstanding  was 
evident  one  day  last  month  when  the  former 
M.I.T.  professor  who  now  heads  the  research 
division  at  the  Department  of  Energy  de- 
fended the  department's  request  for  9618 
million  for  energy  research  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Deutch  tried  to  explain  to  a  Hou^e 
appropriations  panel  why  scientists'  de- 
mands for  more  support  for  basic  research 
were  reasonable — that.  Indeed,  such  research 
held  the  key  to  the  eventual  discovery  of 
radically  new  sources  of  energy. 

TOO    SCIENTIFIC 

The  lawmakers  were  not  easily  convinced. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  contended 
that  basic,  or  what  they  called  esoteric,  re- 
search would  simply  open  up  more  and  more 
uncertain  options  Instead  of  getting  down 
to  practical  applications. 

"Energy  research  is  getting  Just  too  sci- 
entific .  .  .  Just  too  piofessional."  argued 
Rep.  John  Myers,  Republican  of  Indiana. 

"There  must  be  some  point  at  which  you 
start  making  decisions  and  start  to  eliminate 
some  of  these  programs  " 

Mr.  Deutch  politely  agreed  but  argued 
that  basic  research  programs  were  not  the 
place  to  start  "cutting  options." 

After  all.  said  Mr.  Deutch,  without  such 
research,  what  would  we  know  of  "quarks." 
an  important  subatomic  particle  in  energy 
research? 

"I  thought  that  was  some  kind  of  stone." 
a  Congressman  replied. 

So  Mr.  Deutch  mentioned  "charm."  an 
attribute  given  to  the  behavior  of  some 
particles. 

The  Congressman  from  Indiana  wondered 
If  they  were  running  a  "charm  school  here 
someplace." 

COW-PASTUEE   LANGUAGE 

The  session  ended  with  lawmakers  de- 
manding a  list,  in  what  one  called  "cow- 
pasture  language"  telling  what  the  taxpayer 
would  get  for  the  9618  million. 

"What  they  really  want,"  said  one  ob- 
server, "is  another  Einstein  or  Newton  to 
revolutionize  the  way  we  think.  But  we  can't 
do  that.  At  least,  we  can't  count  on  it. 
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"Why,  do  you  know,"  the  observer  added, 
"in  this  whole  complex  area  of  energy  re- 
search, we  haven't  come  up  with  anything 
really  new  since  solar-energy  conversion 
systems.  And  the  Greeks  knew  about  those, 
hundreds  of  years  before  Christ. 

"But  look  how  long  It's  taken  ua  even 
to  start  talking  about  them." 

Exhibit  8 
Statement  by  Db.  H.  atrrroBO  9rKVKB 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify today  on  "U.S.  Science  and  Technology 
under  Budget  Stress." 

It  is  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
world  that  national  health,  economic  well- 
being,  and  defense  depend  strongly  on  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Starting  from  a  good 
base  following  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  has  built  a  strong  research  and  de- 
velopment program  with  many  competent 
people  working  In  well -equipped  Institutions 
on  projects  aimed  at  meeting  the  broad 
spectrum  of  our  nation's  needs.  That  pro- 
gram has  been  the  envy  of  other  countries, 
both  developed  and  developing,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  many  national  research 
and  development  programs.  This  effort  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  our  American 
strong  points  in  ensuring  both  economic 
progress  and  defense. 

Before  commenting  on  the  impact  of 
budget  stress  on  this  program,  let  me  give 
a  1981  snapshot  of  that  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  R&D  in  this  country  is 
a  big  business:  almost  970  billion  this  year. 
The  United  States  spends  almost  one-third 
of  the  world's  R&D  funds.  About  47  percent 
of  these  funds  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  49  percent  from  Industry;  uni- 
versities and  nonprofit  organlcations — most- 
ly foundations — supply  2  percent  each. 

Private  industry  is  overwhelmingly  the 
nation's  biggest  performer  of  R&D.  using  its 
own  funds  and  half  of  the  government's 
R&D  funds:  government  laboratories  spend 
only  13  percent  of  the  total,  practically  all 
from  government  sources.  Universities  spend 
9  percent  of  the  funds,  again  mainly  from 
the  government;  that  9  percent  Includes  3 
percent  for  the  federally  funded  research 
and  development  centers  (PFRDC's  admin- 
istered by  the  universities  for  the  govern- 
ment) (laboratories  such  as  Los  Alamos  oi 
the  University  of  California,  working  In  nu- 
clear weapons;  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory of  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
working  in  space  flight;  and  Draper  Labora- 
tories of  MIT,  working  in  guidance  and  con- 
trol). Nonprofit  laboratories,  such  as  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  perform  3  per- 
cent of  the  work. 

The  character  of  our  work  is  divided 
among  basic  research,  applied  research,  and 
development  in  portions  of  13.  22,  and  65 
percent,  respectively.  While  there  are  no 
formulas  for  determining  the  proper  bal- 
ance among  these  three  categories  of  R&D, 
our  balance  appears  about  right  consider- 
ing the  average  amounts  of  the  three  cate- 
gories that  go  into  all  Innovations,  large 
and  small.  (Of  course,  from  innovation  to 
Innovation  there  Is  great  variation  In  the 
percentages,  but  this  is  a  good  average.) 

About  one-quarter  of  the  nation's  2.8  mil- 
lion scientists  and  engineers  are  employed 
in  research  and  development.  Those  670,000 
R&D  scientists  and  engineers  are  divided 
among  government  (10  percent);  Industry 
(71  percent);  universities.  Including  the 
PFRDC's  (12  percent);  and  nonproflU  (4 
percent) . 

Those,  then  are  the  dimensions  of  the  na- 
tion's R&D  structure.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
structure.  It  has  served  us  well  in  the  past, 
producing  the  Innovations  that  were  neces- 
sary to  improve  our  health,  our  standard 
of  living,  and  our  defense.  It  Is  not  a  cen- 
traUy  planned  effort,  though  It  is  carefully 


observed  and  studied  both  here  and  abroad. 
It  results  from  a  myriad  of  separate  con- 
siderations and  decisions  by  many  industrial 
companies,  large  and  small,  by  government 
departments  and  agencies,  and  by  congresses 
and  Presidential  administrations.  It  has  been 
hammered  into  shape  over  the  decades  since 
World  War  U. 

Several  distinguished  leaders  of  research 
and  development  In  centrally  planned  econ- 
omies overseas  have  told  me  from  time  to 
time  that  we  needed  more  centralized  plan- 
ning and  control  In  our  R&D  structure,  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  complexity  and 
Interdependence  of  all  the  matters  that  R&D 
aflecu.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  the  pluralistic  R&D  program 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  our  great 
strengths.  I  still  do.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
explore  newly  developing  fields  of  science, 
to  capitalize  quickly  on  discoveries  and  In- 
novations, and  to  bring  new  ideas  into  the 
market  place.  It  uses  the  initiative  and 
strength  of  many,  many  minds  approaching 
our  problems  from  different  points  of  view, 
taking  from  those  minds  the  best  that  they 
have  to  offer.  Individual  initiative  is  not 
stifled  as  It  Is  where  control  Is  exerted  from 
the  top. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  your 
hearings  today  may  pinpoint  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  decentralized  R&D  pro- 
gram. Centrally  planned  economies  often 
plan  for  Ave  and  ten  year  programs,  and  they 
budget  for  them.  A  weakness  of  our  R&D 
budgeting  in  the  past  has  been  that  expendi- 
tures rise  and  fall  with  short-term  economic 
and  political  cycles;  the  economic  cycles  con- 
trol the  Inputs  of  funds  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  the  political  cycles  control  funding 
from  federal  sources. 

Most  basic  research  in  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  medical  sciences  is  performed  in 
universities.  As  one  consequence,  we  turn 
out  graduates  who  have  been  steeped  In  crea- 
tive thinking.  That  is  a  very  important  ad- 
vantage of  our  structure,  for  graduates  In 
science  and  engineering  who  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  university  re- 
search miss  something  very  Important  In 
their  education.  Our  university  research  is 
high  In  quality;  VS.  citizens  have  received 
about  half  the  Nobel  prizes  In  science  since 
1930.  In  the  universities,  we  have  performed 
the  fundamental  scientific  research  under- 
lying the  solid  state  In  computers,  nuclear 
power,  genetic  engineering,  antibiotics,  scien- 
tific instruments,  and  many  other  big  busi- 
ness fields  of  today. 

Receiving  most  of  their  research  funds 
from  federal  sources,  the  universities  are  the 
most  sensitive  of  our  RAD  structure's  ele- 
ments to  changes  In  federal  funding,  both 
long-term  and  short-term.  There  is  a  long- 
term  effect  that  has  been  cumulative  In  the 
universities;  in  earlier  days  (two  or  three 
decades  ago ) .  universities  In  the  United 
States  were  the  envy  of  universities  else- 
where in  the  world.  Their  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities could  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
any  institution  Involved  in  R&D.  Today  uni- 
versity laboratories  and  equipment  are  in 
many  cases  obsolescent,  due  to  a  long-term 
decline,  beginning  In  about  1971.  in  the 
number  of  real  dollars  put  into  research  and 
development  by  the  federal  government; 
though  this  trend  was  reversed  in  1978.  the 
Increase  has  brought  funding  only  back  to 
about  the  1971  level,  and  most  of  that  has 
been  used  for  program  expenses  rather  than 
equipment  and  facilities.  Today,  our  univer- 
sities are  not  well  equipped  or  well  supplied 
with  facilities  to  do  the  research  Jobs  before 
them. 

Any  proposed  short-term  drop  In  funds  for 
university  research  will  add  to  the  effects  of 
the  long-term  drop,  and  programs  will  suf- 
fer. Already  universities  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  attract  and  retain  talented  young 
professors,  whose  salaries  are  lower,  and 
whose  research  opportunities  are  narrower. 


then  they  would  be  in  industry.  This  short- 
age of  funds  spills  over  to  students;  they  have 
more  difficulty  getting  thesis  research  sup- 
port, graduate  fellowships,  and  scholarships. 
They  also  senss  the  lowering  of  morale  In 
university  research,  and  they  are  quick  to 
read  signs  that  they  may  be  entering  fields 
where  opportunities  are  not  as  great  as  they 
once  were. 

There  Is  another  Infiuence  of  changing 
funding  levels  for  uulverslties.  Our  system 
has  developed  a  weakness  over  recent  decades 
as  a  restilt  of  the  increasing  proportion  of 
federal  funds  In  research  support  for  univer- 
sities and  the  corresponding  decline  In  indus- 
trial funding  of  university  research.  This 
concentration  of  funding  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  focused  research  In  the  uni- 
versities on  government  missions — defense, 
health,  weather,  climate,  space,  and  so  on — 
and  away  from  those  sciences  and  technolo- 
gies that  help  industry  develop  their  manu- 
facturing processes  and  the  technology  for 
efficient  production.  It  has  also  lessened  the 
Interest  of  graduates  in  going  Into  Industry 
from  the  universities  to  work  on  the  Innova- 
tions needed  for  an  expanding  and  competi- 
tive economy.  This  shift  of  emphasis  in  uni- 
versities, away  from  Industrial  needs  and 
toward  those  of  government,  has  t>een  noted; 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  counter  the  shift.  Including  Indus- 
try efforts  to  get  cloaer  to  the  universities 
and  support  more  research  and  federal  pro- 
grams to  put  some  government  R&D  funds 
into  strengthening  university-industry  ties. 
Many  of  these  attempts  will  be  affected  by 
the  short-term  tightening  of  federal  research 
funding. 

In  our  research  and  development  struc- 
ture, applied  research  and  development  are 
concentrated  In  private  companies,  which 
know  their  businesses  and  customers  and 
can  manage  the  development  of  successful 
Ideas,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  economics 
of  the  business  world.  Government  actions 
greatly  affect  industrial  R&D  programs,  by 
creating  a  climate  that  enables  Industry  to 
make  profits  and  to  Invest  those  profits  In 
the  applied  research  and  development  neces- 
sary to  upgrade  Industrial  processes  and  pro- 
duce new  products. 

On  this  subject.  Senator  Uoyd  Bentsen. 
Democrat  from  Texas,  who  recently  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  has  summed  up  the  im- 
portance of  Innovation  In  a  p^>er  entitled. 
•Taxation.  Research  and  Development."  He 
writes,  "Today's  investment  in  research  and 
Innovation  will  help  forge  tomorrow's  eco- 
nomic and  social  course.  Industrial  innova- 
tion is  at  the  core  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  United  States  and  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  economic  growth.  Innovation  influ- 
ences Inflation  and  stimulates  productivity, 
employment  and  the  ability  of  U.S.  producte 
to  compete  in  domestic  and  world  markets." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "Through  Investment,  in- 
ventive individuals — working  Independently 
or  for  a  company — obtain  the  flnanclal  back- 
ing which  enables  them  to  pursue  the  re- 
search and  development.  Investment  provides 
the  facilities  not  only  for  the  actual  research 
work,  but  also  for  the  plants  and  tools  to 
transform  the  Innovative  ideas  Into  a 
markeUble  product.  And  It  is  Investment 
through  education  which  equips  Individuals 
with  the  knowledge  and  skUl  to  engage  in 
R&D  work." 

During  about  the  last  decade  and  a  half. 
It  has  become  Increasingly  clear  that  inter- 
national competition  In  industrial  markets 
is  Increasing  very  rapidly.  Some  of  the  effecte 
are  very  clear:  our  marketplaces  are  fllled 
with  foreign-made  products,  some  of  our 
most  basic  industries  have  been  devastated 
or  badly  damaged  In  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets,  and  Jobs  are  going  overseas. 
In  the  case  of  our  competition  with  Japan, 
change  crept  up  on  us  gradually.  First  came 
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the  production  of  simple  radio  and  television 
circuits:  then.  In  shipbuilding  and  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing,  the  cry  became  "cheap 
l»bor."  When  Japanese  sclentlfl:  Instru- 
ments, cameras,  and  machine  tools  tegan  to 
make  their  marks  In  the  world,  we  noticed 
something  more  than  Just  cheap  labor. 
When  Japan  began  to  Uke  the  lead  In  the 
automotive  fleld.  we  realized  that  they 
had  a  very  well  worked  out  total  business 
system.  Now  they  are  challenging  us  In  the 
highest  technology  fields  of  computers  and 
communications.  For  example.  I  am  told  that 
If  the  contract  for  AT&T's  northeast  corridor 
optical  fiber  system  had  gone  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  It  would  have  gone  to  a  Japanese 
consortium. 

In  recent  years.  In  private  and  public 
forums,  we  have  explored  this  problem  of 
competition.  On  the  witness  stand  have  been 
Industrialists,  Investors,  government  admin- 
istrators, members  of  Congress,  educators, 
engineers,  economists,  lawyers,  scientists,  In- 
ventors, entrepreneurs,  consumers,  labor 
leaders,  environmentalists,  taxpayers,  and 
stockholders.  The  result  is  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues,  and,  at  last,  a 
renewed  effort  to  create  a  financial  climate 
favorable  to  Innovation.  Thu  climate  defi- 
nitely worsened  very  much  In  the  1970's.  Tax 
laws  now,  however,  are  being  rewritten  to  en- 
courage Investment  in  long-term  gains  rather 
than  ordinary  Income.  If  such  a  favorable  tax 
climate  can  be  esUbllshed,  and  if  Infiatlon 
can  be  beaten  back — for  It  still  remains  an 
enormous  block  to  long-term  investment — we 
have  a  chance  of  tapping  once  again  the  re- 
search and  developmental  potential  of  the 
country  to  get  the  new  processes  and  prod- 
ucts that  win  make  us  more  competitive 
again. 

Industrial  leaders  have  already  recognized 
that  the  national  concentration  on  short- 
term  gains,  brought  on  partly  by  inflation 
and  partly  by  an  unfavorable  investment 
climate,  has  pulled  them  away  from  a  proper 
balance  between  short-  and  long-term  gains 
In  their  capital  Investments.  They  are  moving 
toward  a  better  balance.  Government  has  a 
big  role  to  play  here,  not  only  in  creating 
the  Ux  environment  but  also  In  beating  In- 
flation. And  It  has  another  role,  which  Is  to 
ensure  the  strengthening  of  university  re- 
search and  education,  which  produces  the 
scientists  and  engineers  who  conceive  Inno- 
vative Ideas  and  the  economists  and  mana- 
gers who  understand  the  Innovative  process 
of  Innovation  and  can  recognize  and  apply 
those  Ideas.  *^ 

In  our  R&D  structure,  government  labora- 
torlM  concentrate  primarily  on  fields  for 
which  the  federal  government  has  direct  re- 
sponsibility—weaponry, climate  and  weather 
'^X'^'^'^^^-  "*"  ^  *"*  However,  in  one 
o»*  ?!  *!;  'P*^'-  *''•'■*  "  ■  ^"7  large  "spin- 
Off    of  industrial  products  and  procCse^for 
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Similar  effects  can  be  seen  In  two  other  areas 
where  government  has  assumed  the  prlmarv 
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creased  this  number  slightly,  but  It  Is  still 
lower  than  It  was  In  1987.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  number  of  R&O  scientists  and  engineers 
per  10,000  members  of  the  labor  force  was 
well  below  the  U.S.  value  In  1967  but  has 
climbed  steadily  since.  Some  estimates  place 
the  current  value  of  this  Index  In  the  Soviet 
Union  at  about  80,  which  Is  well  above  the 
U.S.  level.  The  numbers  for  West  Germany 
and  Japan  have  also  climbed  steadily  and  are 
approaching  our  level.  If  one  subtracted  the 
numbers  of  scientists  and  engineers  Involved 
In  military  R&O,  of  which  Japan  and  West 
Germany  do  very  little,  one  would  find  that 
both  have  more  scientists  and  engineers  per 
10.000  members  of  the  labor  force  than  we  do. 

There  Is  simply  no  question  that  for  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  we  have  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  the  total  magnitude  of 
R&D  funding  In  this  country.  And  if  one 
superimposes  on  that  trend  the  short-term 
cutback  now  proposed,  one  finds  only  a 
worsening  situation. 

The  funding  of  our  national  B&D  effort 
has  been  shared  over  the  years  by  the  non- 
federal sector  (mainly  Industry)  and  the 
federal  government.  Ever  since  1S97,  some 
have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  reduce  the 
federal  R&D  funding  load  and  Increase  the 
nonfederal  load.  That  In  fact  has  steadily 
occurred.  In  1987  Industry  supported  leas 
than  40  percent  of  all  RAD  In  the  country, 
and  the  federal  government  supported  about 
80  percent.  Today,  as  a  result  of  steady  change 
over  the  Intervening  fourteen  years,  the  fed- 
eral government,  as  I  said  earlier,  provides  47 
percent  of  the  nation's  R&D  funding,  with  49 
percent  coming  from  industry.  So  If  reducing 
the  federal  responsibility  In  this  area  Is  our 
objective,  we  are  accomplishing  It.  However, 
anyone  who  thinks  that  such  a  change  can  be 
accomplished  rapidly  does  not  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  research  and  development 
system.  It  takes  institutions  like  industry  a 
long  time  to  build  greater  strength  In  re- 
search and  development  by  adding  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel.  It  takes  universi- 
ties a  long  time  to  produce  scientists  and 
engineers  to  do  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  takes  funding  agencies  a  long  time 
to  adjust  as  well.  Personally.  I  am  In  favor  of 
Increasing  the  percentage  of  R&D  funding 
from  private  sources.  But  I  believe  that  trend 
must  be  a  slow,  steady  trend,  as  It  has  been 
over  the  past  fourteen  years. 

In  summary,  I  think  we  have  had  a  decade 
and  a  half  In  which  we  have  neglected  our 
research  and  development  In  comparison  with 
our  competitors.  I  think  also  that  we  have 
failed  to  establish  the  necessary  climate  for 
Innovation  In  using  the  results  of  research 
and  development,  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion In  the  numbers  of  Innovations  the 
United  States  has  produced  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Frankly,  I  think  now  we 
should  be  talking  not  about  weakening  our 
R&D  resources,  but  rather  about  some  long- 
term  plans  to  ensure  their  stable  and  strong 
support. 

STATniXNT   BT   DE.    FSANK   PKOS 

I  am  most  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  review  with  your  com- 
mittee the  Implications  of  current  reduction 
In  budgeted  levels  of  support  for  many  areas 
of  federally  sponsored  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  Impact  upon  the  American 
scientific  enterprise  of  continuing  uncertain- 
ties about  future  prospects  for  funding. 
These  hearings  can  also  serve  as  a  construc- 
tive assessment  of  whether  these  budget  ac- 
tions Imply  a  change  of  Federal  policy  la  this 
area. 

On  October  26-37,  In  collaboration  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  convened  a  confer- 
ence at  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  Federal  Research  and  Development 
Budget  for  1982  and  Future  Years.  Although 
this  convocation  called  together  members  of 


the  scientific  and  technological  community 
to  address  the  problems  arising  from  reduc- 
tions In  and  uncertainty  about  current  Ind- 
eral support  of  sciences.  Its  purpose  also  was 
to  survey  circumstances  of  the  past  fifteen 
years,  which  have  seen  no  growth  In  funding 
of  scientific  research  and  government  funded 
R&D.  during  a  period  In  which  the  intrinsic 
costs  of  doing  science  continue  to  increase. 
The  conference  has.  I  hope,  set  In  motion  an 
Informed  dialogue  between  public  offlclals 
and  represenutlves  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  community.  As  you  have  re- 
quested, Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  summarize  the 
resulte  of  that  convocation  at  the  Academy 
and  with  your  permission  Include  in  the  rec- 
ord as  an  attachment  to  my  testimony  a  more 
detailed  statement  on  the  deliberation  of 
that  conference  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
attendees. 

The  conference  attendees  Included  nearly 
100  university  offlclals.  laboratory  directors, 
industrial  research  executives,  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  individuals  experienced  In 
public  poUcy.  Also  present  were  Congres- 
sional staff.  Including  several  from  this  com- 
mittee. The  conferees  were  briefed  by  the 
President's  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  a  senior  representa- 
tive from  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  offlclals  of  six  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  major  research 
and  development  programs.  At  the  end  of  the 
conference,  a  consensus  was  reached  on  a 
number  of  findings  and  conclusions.  In  my 
tesUmony,  I  will  highlight  only  the  more 
salient  conclusions  of  the  conference.  I  urge 
you  to  read  carefully  the  more  detailed 
summary  statement  azid  commentary  on  the 
conference  attached  to  my  testimony. 

Ftom  these  discussions  emerged  several 
matters  of  considerable  significance  to  the 
future  health  of  American  science.  It  is  clear 
that  like  other  sectors  of  our  society  the 
nation's  scientific  and  technological  enter- 
prise has  been  hurt  by  the  problems  of  the 
economy— inflation,  high  Interest  rates.  In- 
dustrial stagnation.  Efforts  by  the  Congress 
and  recent  Administrations  to  combat  the 
effects  of  these  ills  on  basic  research  through 
some  real  growth  have  imfortunately  not 
kept  pace  with  the  problems. 

Further,  as  a  percentage  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  national  support  for  research 
and  develofMnent  has  declined  since  the  mld- 
19«0's.  Because  of  lack  of  real  growth  in  re- 
search support  over  the  years  in  the  face  of 
the  intrinsic  inflation  inherent  in  the  re- 
search enterprise,  many  fields  of  science  are 
now  especially  sensitive  to  decreases  In 
funding. 

Instability  and  abrupt  changes  in  funding 
also  have  severe  effects.  For  example,  research 
teams,  which  take  years  to  assemble,  are 
broken  up  and  Investments  in  experiments 
Involving  large  facilities  such  as  accelerators, 
spacecraft,  oceanograpblc  vessels  and  other 
Instruments  are  poorly  used.  Because  of  the 
Intrinsic  relationship  between  the  perform- 
ance of  basic  research  and  the  training  of 
scientists  and  engineers  to  carry  out  such 
research.  Instability  or  abrupt  changes  in 
support  levels  also  can  lead  to  future  critical 
personnel  shortages. 

The  participants  In  the  conference  were 
fully  aware  that  the  nation  must  pass 
through  a  period  of  restraint  in  public  ex- 
penditures and  that  the  Impact  of  this  ad- 
justment must  be  shared  by  those  In  the 
research  community  receiving  Federal  sup- 
port. At  the  same  time,  they  imderscored  Id 
their  discussion  the  necessity  for  recogniz- 
ing that  sclentlflc  research  is  an  expenditure 
from  which  all  sectors  of  society  benefit,  that 
scientific  and  technological  advances  are  im- 
portant to  the  nation's  future  economic 
health  and  security,  and  that  there  are  no 
significant  sources  of  support  for  such  a  col- 
lective benefit  other  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  especially  noteworthy,  in  thU 
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regard,  that  those  expenditures  in  basic  re- 
search have,  over  time,  consistently  pro- 
duced benefits  in  three  critical  areas  of  na- 
tional concern — public  health,  economic  de- 
velopment and  national  security. 

Partlclpanto  In  the  conference  noted  that 
Industrial  support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment was  Increasing,  Including  outlays  for 
research  carried  out  at  universities.  Indus- 
trial executives  cautioned,  however,  that  It 
was  unlikely  that  increased  Industrial  sup- 
port of  unlverslty-baaed  reseach  arid  devel- 
opment would  offset  proposed  reduction  In 
Federal  expenditures  announced  by  Admin- 
istration offlclals,  and  It  was  unrealistic  to 
make  such  an  aosumptlon.  Moreover,  it  was 
noted  further  that  industry  will  likely  focus 
its  support  on  a  few  fields  or  disciplines. 
Only  the  Federal  government  provldee  an 
across-the-board  support  in  basic  research; 
and  this  haa  long  been  accepted  as  a  legiti- 
mate r(^e. 

Since  basic  science  and  engineering  are 
long-term  investment*,  the  oonifereee  urged 
th»t  the  government  plan  cai«fully  for  tbelr 
support  and  that  such  plana  be  protected 
from  abrupt  changes. 

In  recognition  of  thoee  long  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  the  Federal  role  in  support  of 
research  and  development,  the  oonfereee 
concluded  that  if  further  reductions  are  re- 
quired in  the  President's  Fall  Budget  Pro- 
gram, this  proceaa  should  not  involve  a 
simple  across-the-board  cut  In  all  budgetary 
accounts.  The  conferees  proposed  alterna- 
tively that  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should: 

Make  budgetary  adJuMments  that  main- 
tain support  of  the  basic  aclenoes  by  reallo- 
cating funds  between  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  between  agencies; 

Instruct  the  agencies  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  science  In  agency  budget  alloca- 
tion; 

Direct  that  a  larger  part  of  increaaea  in 
the  national  secttrity  budget  be  applied  to 
the  funding  of  basic  research  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  that  security: 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
nation's  sclentlflc  and  engineering  manpower 
pool,  continue  graduate  student  support 
through  research  grants,  fellow^lps  and 
tralneeshlpe; 

Recognize  the  need  to  revitalize  the  in- 
strumentation and  facility  base  on  which 
future  scientific  and  teobnological  advance 
depends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  recurring  theme  through- 
out these  dlscuaalons  was  recognition  that 
the  scientific  base  of  the  nation  baa  suffered 
a  decade  of  neglect  with  little  or  no  real 
growth,  and  that  the  above  stepa  aw  eaaen- 
tlal  to  maintain  the  competence  of  staff  and 
the  quality  of  work  being  perfonned  in  the 
nation's  laboratories. 

In  viewing  the  future  beyond  1982,  the 
confereee  called  for  acceptance  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  several  prlndplea.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  strengthened  mechanism  is  needed 
through  which  the  scientific  and  engineering 
communities  can  provide  continuing  advice 
to  the  government  on  resource  allocation  and 
assist  In  the  analysis  of  the  Impact  and  bene- 
fits of  alternative  shorter  and  longer  term 
budget  srtrateglee  for  government  investment 
m  science  ana  engineering. 

The  conferees  also  called  for  the  Initiation 
of  an  evaluation  of  the  institutional  system 
for  supporting  researcJh  and  development,  in- 
cluding the  mechanisms  for  allocating  re- 
sources and  evaluation  of  the  need  for  some 
facilities.  Finally,  the  conferees  urged  that 
policies  at  all  levels  of  government  should 
be  established  which  will  assure  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  an  adequate  supply  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  into  the  nation's  researcii 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
must  once  again  reafflrm  the  credo  so  aptly 
outlined  In  the  1946  report.  Science.  The 
Endless  Frontier,  that  Che  advancement  of 


science  Is  unquestionably  In  the  public  in- 
terest and  that  support  of  basic  research  is 
a  legitimate  responsibility  of  government. 
Ihe  question  faced  by  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  Is  not  whether  we  support 
resi^arch.  for  that  decision  lies  behind  us. 
Today,  the  question  Involves  a  search  for 
redefinition  of  the  means  and  mechanism 
for  determining  appropriate  levels  of  support 
under  current  and  future  fiscal  circum- 
stances. 

I  suspect  that  the  first  major  concern  that 
must  be  dealt  with  Is  one  of  credibility.  I.e., 
the  growing  uncertainty  within  the  scientific 
and  technological  oonununlty  over  wtiat  are 
the  present  long-term  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral goveriunent  for  supporting  fundamental 
research.  A  series  of  events  extending  back 
for  a  number  of  years  has  led  to  this  current 
climate  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Federal 
support  of  basic  scientific  research  In  con- 
stant dollars  has  remained  static  since  1967. 
Tbt  Instruments  for  research  and  the  labo- 
ratories are  aging  and  various  attempts  to 
recognize  and  ameliorate  the  probleoos  have 
not  met  with  success.  During  the  past  year 
support  for  social  and  behavioral  science  re- 
seajT:h  wae  specifically  targeted  for  reduc- 
tions, suggesting  an  implicit  policy  dedalon 
to  reduce  the  FedM«l  role  in  these  areas  of 
research.  The  Federal  role  in  support  of 
science  education  has  been  brought  into 
question.  Hopefully,  we  will  see  a  call  for  im- 
proved quality  rather  than  ellminatioa  of 
the  program.  Added  to  these  are  the  proposed 
reductions  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  for  further 
rounds  of  budget  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
If  these  reductions  are  actually  Imposed  at 
significant  levels  or  without  a  sense  of  pri- 
orities (e.g.,  greater  emphasis  on  research 
rather  than  on  certain  appropriations  for 
development,  support  for  more  productive  in- 
stitutions, etc.),  damage  could  occur  to  the 
institutions  of  science,  which  have  made  the 
U.S.  preeminent  over  the  past  four  decadea. 

The  major  circumstances  leading  to  the 
erosion  of  this  support  are  well  known.  The 
diversion  of  resources  to  support  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam,  the  impact  of  spiralling  inflation 
and  the  growing  demands  of  an  ever-increas- 
ing anmy  of  Federal  programs  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  Federal  budget.  This  situation 
cannot  of  itoelf  fully  explain,  however,  the 
current  anxiety  that  exists  over  the  future 
of  American  science.  In  the  current  and  re- 
cent Administrations,  knowledgeable  officials 
have  testifled  to  the  continuing  health  of 
American  science  and  certainly  these  state- 
ments have  a  basis  in  fact.  We  publish  a 
substantial  share  of  all  sclentlflc  papers  and 
our  scientists  are  recognised  as  leaders  in 
most  sclentlflc  disciplines.  The  capMbilitles 
of  American  laboratories  continue  to  con- 
tribute at  tiie  growing  edge  of  Innovation  In 
moat  scientific  areas  and  American  scien- 
tists continue  to  receive  the  overwhelming 
share  of  Nobel  prizes.  Even  though  American 
technology  Increasingly  has  been  challenged 
by  other  Industrial  nations,  ottr  leadership 
In  fundamental  research  remains  the  world 
standard  of  excellence.        -^ 

However,  req>onalble  leadership  requires 
not  only  recognition  <A  our  present  position 
but  also  trends  which  might  cause  serious 
erosion.  In  spltt  of  our  apparent  strength, 
there  remains  an  underlying  uncertainty 
about  our  national  scientific  endeavor  con- 
sidered in  the  broader  context  of  other  so- 
cial and  economic  troubles.  There  are  many 
manifestations  of  these  trends.  First  and 
foremost  are  the  economic  pressures  of  the 
ever-Increasing  technological  competition  of 
other  Industrialized  nations.  Added  to  this 
are  the  worldwide  rise  in  petroleum  prices 
and  the  Inability  of  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
duction to  keep  apace  of  d«nestlc  consump- 
tion. There  is  some  public  concern,  less  to- 
day than  a  decade  ago.  about  the  risks  and 
tiazards  arising  from  the  uses  of  technology. 
I  billeve  there  is  growing  public  recognition 


of  the  social  and  physical  amenities,  which 
sdenoe  and  technology  have  provided  to  our 
society. 

Perhaps  tlie  greatest  anxiety  of  those  en- 
gaged in  our  scientific  and  technological  en- 
dsavors  stems  from  the  Increasing  difficulty 
of  maintaining  this  enterprise  with  a  nearly 
static  level  of  (constant  dollar)  funding. 
The  ability  of  the  nation's  scientists  and  en- 
gineers to  contribute  their  full  potential  is 
impeded  tmder  these  circumstances.  Many 
high  quality  investigators  are  denied  suffi- 
cient support:  many  outstanding  research 
proposals  are  not  funded  at  all:  often  the 
time  period  of  grant  support  Is  Inadequate 
to  permit  successful  project  completion:  as 
a  result  of  all  of  this,  training  of  the  next 
generation  of  scientists  and  engineers  has 
suffered.  At  the  same  time,  the  indirect  costs 
of  research,  the  Increasing  workload  burden 
of  responding  to  governmental  administra- 
tive requirements,  and  the  associated  diffi- 
culties In  the  funding  of  higher  education 
have  cut  heavily  Into  the  absolute  amounts 
available  for  actual  research. 

If  these  conditions  describe  a  steady  trend 
of  events  In  the  course  of  our  national  af- 
fairs, there  is  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
anxieties  manifested  in  many  parts  of  the 
sclentlflc  community  about  how  long  Ameri- 
can science  can  sustain  a  position  worthy  of 
a  great  nation  such  as  ours. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  fifteen  years  we  have 
professed  a  policy  recognizing  the  importance 
of  Federal  support  of  science,  but  have  not 
acted  on  It  In  an  organised,  well  thought  out 
manner.  Today,  we  should  (a)  first  recog- 
nize that  our  best  efforts  have  not  kept  pace 
with  a  policy  of  continued  strengthening  of 
the  nation's  S&T  base,  and  (b)  seek,  either 
to  Implement  that  policy,  or  face  the  alter- 
native policy  options  with  which  we  must 
grapple  in  a  situation  of  sutlc  or  declining 
Federal  support  of  science.  The  Implication 
of  this  latter  alternative  can  place  unfore- 
seen stress  and  dislocation  upon  an  endeavor 
In  which  some  growth  Is  vital  to  the  explor- 
ation of  new  opportunities. 

A  basic  dilemma  that  we  face  under  a  pol- 
icy of  reduced  budgets  for  science  and  tech- 
nology is  a  confilct  between  assuring  support 
for  the  highest  quality  sclentlflc  endeavors 
and  at  the  same  time  supporting  broader 
national  goals  of  strengthening  academic 
capability  for  science  at  aU  leveU  through- 
out the  nation.  I  will  recall  for  you  the  in- 
structions of  former  President  Johnson  in  a 
1985  sutement  to  his  cabinet  on  this  subject. 
He  said: 

"At  present,  one-half  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  research  go  to  20  major  insti- 
tutions, most  of  which  were  strong  before 
the  advent  of  Federal  research  funds.  During 
the  period  of  Increasing  Federal  support  since 
World  War  n.  the  number  of  institutions  car- 
rying out  research  and  providing  advanced 
education  has  grown  impressively.  Strong 
centers  have  developed  in  areas  which  were 
previously  not  well  served.  It  is  a  particular 
purpose  of  this  policy  to  accelerate  this  bene- 
ficial trend  since  the  funds  are  still  concen- 
trated In  too  few  Institutions  in  too  few  areas 
of  the  country.  We  want  to  find  excellence 
and  build  It  up  wherever  it  is  found  so  that 
creative  centers  of  excellence  may  grow  la 
every  part  of  the  nation." 

These  remarks  enunciated  a  policy  of  con- 
tinuing growth  in  Federal  research  very 
shortly  before  annual  support  levels  for  sci- 
ence reached  their  peak  level.  Under  that 
policy  the  Federal  Government  supported 
not  only  the  best  of  the  sclentlflc  enterprise 
but  as  well  the  relatively  next  best,  all  In 
order  to  achieve  a  wider  geographic  distribu- 
tion. American  science  has.  of  course,  always 
been  performed  by  a  wide  array  of  Institu- 
tions. Basic  research  Is  carried  out  In  univer- 
sities. Industrial  and  governmental  labora- 
tories and  by  nonprofit  organizations  and  haa 
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been  supported  by  private  foundations,  by 
industry  and  by  government.  Underlying  this 
policy  Is  the  belief  that  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  American  science  is  closely  tied  to 
widespread  use  of  public  funds  to  support 
the  sclentlfl:  enterprise.  Such  a  practice  was 
possible  with  a  budget  support  policy  of  gen- 
eral growth  In  Federal  expenditures. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  to- 
day's circumstances  of  financial  austerity  and 
the  growing  national  consensus  thit  this  may 
prevail  for  soms  years.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
reexamine  this  pluralistic  cnrnerstone  of 
Federal  science  policy.  Under  continuing 
tight  budgetary  constraints.  If  American 
science  Is  to  continue  In  a  productive  and 
healthy  pattern  we  consldsr  essential  for 
maintaining  our  comparative  technological 
strength,  a  reevaluatlon  may  be  required  of 
the  compromise  between  egalltarlanlsm  and 
elitism  that  has  characterized  past  Federal 
funding  policy  for  science.  Such  a  compro- 
mise may  no  longer  be  realistic.  However,  the 
consequences  of  such  a  reevaluatlon  can.  as 
you  may  well  Imagine,  create  great  stress 
within  the  American  scientific  enterprise. 

My  hope  Is.  of  course,  that  we  are  experi- 
encing a  temporary  constraint  upon  public 
expenditures  for  sclenc*  during  a  finite 
period  of  fiscal  austerity.  I  hope  that  these 
constraints  are  Imposed  within  a  strategy 
of  minimizing  damage.  However.  I  am  not 
sanguine  about  such  a  temporary  state  of 
affairs  after  fifteen  years  of  no  real  growth 
in  the  support  of  research  or  R&D.  Certainly, 
the  trend  is  not  easily  reversible  unless  the 
President  and  the  Congress  Jointly  cooperate 
to  rekindle  the  nation's  enthusiasm  and 
support  of  the  opportunities  that  scientific 
and  technological  Innovations  oiler  for  new 
discoveries,  new  industries,  solving  national 
problems  and  fostering  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  address  to  this 
Committee  a  detailed  Justification  for  why 
the  health  of  science  and  the  well-being  of 
our  society  are  closely  linked.  In  your  de- 
liberations you  are  constantly  made  aware 
of  the  contributions  that  research  and  tech- 
nological applications  have  made  to  economic 
and  social  progress  and  of  the  remarkable 
panorami  of  scientific  frontiers  In  which  U.S. 
scientists  are  effectively  engaged  In  explora- 
tion. Much  has  been  accomplished,  but  the 
major  fields  of  science  continue  to  offer  many 
opoortunities  for  fruitful   investigation. 

Some  time  ago,  in  1978,  I  had  occasion  to 
ask  a  number  of  public  officials  to  identify 
some  outstanding  research  questions  includ- 
ing these  with  prospective  Important  rela- 
tionships to  contemporary  problems  and  is- 
sues in  society.  That  list,  which  is  attached 
as  an  appendix,  well  illustrates  the  conse- 
quences that  could  flow  from  the  continued 
vigorous  support  of  basic  research  by  many 
agencies  of  the  government  and  by  our  na- 
tion's industries  and   businesses. 

The  frontiers  in  science  remain  exciting. 
Many  of  these  frontiers  have  been  aptly  de- 
scribed in  the  first  and  second  Five- Year 
Outlook  reports  submitted  by  the  Academy 
for  the  Administration  and  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  cite  from  the  summary  ob- 
servation of  the  Just  released  publication  of 
Outlook  II,  examples  of  the  excitement  that 
pervades  many  areas  of  science,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  remarkable  success  of  our  scien- 
tific endeavors  in  extending  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge  but  also  in  terms  of  scientific 
contributions  to  the  spawning  of  new  indus- 
trial enterprises. 

"The  chapter  on  Sun  and  Earth  describes 
the  remarkable  ingenuity,  careful  planning, 
and  clever  instrumentation  that  has  been 
used  to  gain  further  insight  Into  the  physics 
of  the  sun  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
sun's  radiations  govern  the  properties  of  the 
gaseous  layers  surrounding  the  earth,  de- 
termining their  chemical  composition  and 
the  nature  of  both  the  magnetosphere  and 
the    ionosphere — with    important    implica- 


tions for  radio  communication.  Solar  energy, 
a  fraction  of  which  Is  directly  used  for  plant 
photosynthesis,  is  largely  absorbed  at  the 
earth's  surface,  from  where  it  ultimately 
stokes  the  engine  which  creates  weather  In 
the  lower  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  meterologlcal  phenomena  are 
determined  by  variations  in  the  emanations 
from  the  sun  remains  uncertain." 

"The  chapters  on  Chemical  Synthesis  of 
New  Materials  and  The  Science  of  Macro- 
molecules  suggest  that  chemists  have  the 
gifts  of  wizards,  capable  of  creating  In  the 
laboratory  any  stable  chemical  structure 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  chemical  prop- 
erties of  such  newly  synthesized  materials 
are  fairly  predictable,  but  predictions  of 
their  physical  properties  are  still  somewhat 
chancy.  Surprise  is  still  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  a  sufficient  basis  of  under- 
standing has  been  established  to  suggest  that 
synthetic  chemistry  will  have  an  ever  more 
productive  future  In  tailoring  molecules  to 
order  for  the  diverse  purposes  of  man." 

"A  recurring  theme  in  the  chapters  on 
basic  science  and  on  technology  Is  the  way 
in  which  the  findings  and  the  instrumen- 
tation developed  in  one  area  of  science  find 
application  elsewhere." 

"The  first  Flve-Year  Outlook  portrayed  the 
manner  In  which  the  development  of  solid 
state  physics  and  the  computer  and  com- 
munications industries  have  gone  band  In 
band,  each  stimulating  and  making  the 
other  possible.  A  not  dissimilar  circum- 
stance has  existed  in  the  field  related  to 
synthetic  polymers  and  their  various  ap- 
plications In  fibers  and  plastics." 

"As  indicated  In  the  chapter.  Directions  In 
Nutrition  Research,  much  of  our  current  un- 
derstanding of  the  functioning  of  vitamin  D 
is  traceable  to  decades  of  work  on  the  stereo- 
chemistry of  organic  molecules,  on  the  kinds 
of  molecular  rearrangements  occasioned  by 
the  absorption  of  light,  and  on  the  diverse 
physical  instrumentation  now  employed  to 
help  decode  the  structure  of  molecules.  Or 
note  the  statement  in  the  chapter,  on  Some 
Major  Human  Diseases,  describing  the  ka- 
leidoscopic Interchange  of  ideas  from  one 
research  area  to  another: 

'Who  could  have  predicted  .  .  .  that  stud- 
ies of  the  genetics  of  skin  transplantation 
In  mice  would  provide  a  principal  clue  to 
tinderstandlng  rheumatoid  arthritis  In  man: 
that  a  variant  In  the  structure  of  the  sul- 
fonamides developed  as  antibacterial  agents 
would  make  possible  management  of  glau- 
coma of  the  eye,  or  that  the  combination  of 
a  viral  infection  and  inappropriate  forma- 
tion of  an  antibody  to  some  structure  on  the 
surface  of  one's  own  cells  could  give  rise  to 
a  family  of  diverse  disease?' " 

"Such  Interweavlngs  occur  no  less  In  the 
physical  sciences  and  In  the  development  of 
new  technology.  For  example,  the  theory  of 
plate  tectonics  provides  a  meaningful  frame- 
work for  resource  exploration  of  commercially 
useful  minerals  and  hydrocarbons.  Tet  this 
great  new  synthesis  of  geophysical  under- 
standing owes  Its  creation  to  the  curiosity  of 
paleontologists  about  the  shell  structures  of 
almost  microscopic  creatures  found  In  cores 
drilled  in  the  ocean  fioor,  to  painstaking  sur- 
veys over  the  ocean  fioor  to  detect  magnetic 
polarities  in  seabed  rocks,  to  inqulsltlveness 
about  the  geography  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
to  matching  the  fiora  and  fauna  in  different 
continental  borders,  to  a  maze  of  work  on  the 
properties  of  chemical  Isotopes,  and  to  the 
imaginative  aoplicatlon  of  that  work  to  the 
dating  of  ancient  rocks  and  sediments." 

"It  is  an  inspiring  fact  that  lasers,  invented 
out  of  the  Insights  afforded  by  quantum 
physics,  have  spawned  new  arts  and  technol- 
ogies. They  enable  much  more  precise  align- 
ment of  untold  different  physical  arrange- 
ments. Including  tunnels  built  under  river- 
beds or  drilled  through  mountains.  Lasers  are 
the   basis   for   one   approach   to   controlled 


fusion,  are  used  to  repair  damaged  retinas, 
and  lu'e  at  the  heart  of  the  Instrumentation 
which  makes  possible  the  detection  of  fleet- 
ing Intermediates  in  chemical  syntheses 
They  also  are  used  to  drive  photochemical 
synthetic  processes  in  the  laboratory  and  may 
soon  find  similar  commercial  application." 

"In  sum,  the  scientific  enterprise  will  be 
seen  as  an  extraordinarily  dynamic  system. 
The  practitioners  of  each  field  successively 
attack  in  Increasingly  sophisticated  fashion 
the  layer  of  questions  revealed  by  previous 
research.  In  the  process,  they  find  new  sur- 
prises and  unsuspected  arrangements  which 
generate  more  questions  as  well  as  more 
opportunities  for  applications  to  human 
welfare." 

It  is  evident  from  this  survey  that  Ameri- 
can science  Is  a  system  with  tremendous 
potential  for  expanded  scientific  productivity 
The  concerns  and  doubts  addressed  in  my 
remarks  today  are  associated  primarily  with 
the  ever-widening  mao'glns  between  Increas- 
ing costs  of  doing  science  and  levels  of  fund- 
ing made  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  conference  held  at  the  Academy  on 
October  26  and  27,  and  your  hearings,  which 
will  undoubtedly  extend  over  into  the  next 
session,  can  begin  the  needed  dialogue  for 
addressing  the  uncertainties  faced  by  our 
scientific  and  technical  enterprise  and  offers 
to  us  the  opportunity  for  bringing  a  greater 
mejtsure  of  stability  to  the  budgetary  process. 
It  Is  in  that  vein  that  I  offer  for  your  consid- 
eration a  series  of  recommendations  to  aid 
in  restoring  an  order  of  program  stability 
and  predictability  to  our  national  scientific 
enterprise.  It  should  go  far  toward  reaffirm- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  policy  that  con- 
tinued sound  Investments  in  fundamental 
research  by  the  Pedera.1  government  are  es- 
sential to  our  national  goals.  I  present  these 
reconunendations  to  assist  in  establishing  a 
planning  framework  for  your  committee's 
consideration  and  further  debate  as  you  re- 
turn next  year  to  the  task  at  hand. 

I  propose  a  ten-year  compact  between  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  universities  to  estab- 
lish new  national  goals  for  support  of  science 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  basic  scientific  research  budget  for 
the  Federal  government  should  increase  each 
year  at  a  rate  that  would  cover  Inflation  and 
permit  1  percent  or  2  percent  real  growth. 
This  annual  rate  of  Increase  would  respond 
to  the  need  for  stability  and  predictability  in 
establishing  long-term  planning  goals  and 
also  provide  for  the  intrinsic  Inflation  in  the 
costs  of  doing  science  as  new  methods  and 
techniques  emerge.  This  might  be  considered 
the  base  program  for  all  sclentiflc  flelds. 

(b)  In  addition,  another  1  percent  annual 
Increase  would  'oe  provided  to  support  spe- 
cial targets  of  opportunity  In  particular 
flelds,  or  for  areas  of  research  related  to  par- 
ticular national  needs,  and  to  provide  supple- 
mentary funding  to  assist  in  meeting  costs 
for  such  items  as  essential  Instrumentation 
and  plant  facility  needs.  This  category  may 
be  considered  a  means  of  assigning  high 
priority  to  certain  flelds  in  which  the  pace 
of  discovery  Is  particularly  high  and  signifi- 
cant, 

(c)  Within  present  levels  of  program  sup- 
port, the  scientific  conxmunlty  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  cooperate  to  find  ways  of  trans- 
ferring funds  from  the  less  productive  areas 
or  institutions  now  supported  by  Federal  re- 
search funds  to  the  more  productive  ones. 
Increased  productivity  could  be  accom- 
plished by  reducing  Indirect  costs,  reducing 
regulations  and  improving  efficiency  through 
longer-term  awards.  A  reasonable  target 
should  have  the  result  of  Increasing  annual 
support  by  as  much  as  2  percent. 

(d)  A  commitment  from  industry  of  1  per- 
cent growth  (i.e.,  about  $50  million/year)  on 
top  of  their  present  contribution  to  univer- 
sity research. 

(e)  To  assure  continuation  of  adequate 
support  of  graduate  education  needs  In  scl- 
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ence  and  technalogy.  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship including  government,  industry  and 
universities  Is  p'oposed.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement : 

(1)  The  NSP  and  the  mission  agencies 
should  support  a  coordinated  program  of  na- 
tional research  fellowships  and  iralneeshlps. 
with  NSF  providing  support  for  an  overall 
program  of  merit,  much  along  the  lines  of 
the  current  activity,  with  mission  agencies 
comolementlng  the  NSF  program  by  estab- 
lishing fellowships  that  will  encourage  ca- 
reers In  areas  where  there  are  known  to  be 
special  scientific  and  engineering  manpower 
needs.  Examples  would  include:  toxicology 
(EPA),  combustion  science  and  engineering 
(Energy),  and  computer  sciences  and  inte- 
grated circuits  (DOD,  NSP) . 

(2)  Industry  should  be  encouraged  to 
establish  additional  named  fellowships  In 
fields  where  their  needs  are  greatest.  Selec- 
tion of  awardees  who  would  be  recipient  of 
these  fellowships  could  be  managed  in  collab- 
oration with  a  Federal  agency,  such  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation  or  by  an  inde- 
pendent group  that  would  administer  the 
fellowship  program  to  ensure  a  national 
competition  of  merit. 

Such  a  compact  between  government, 
industry  and  the  universities  encompassing 
the  above  initiatives  could  provide  the  com- 
mitment for  assuring  the  stability,  predict- 
ability and  real  growth  needed  for  a  strong 
U.S.  effort  in  science  and  technology.  It  may 
se^m  to  be  an  expensive  program),  but  it  need 
not  be  so.  If  some  astute  transfers  are  made 
from  development  to  research  In  the  overall 
Federal  research  and  development  budget. 

It  would  be  my  recommendation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  program  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  these  new  Initiatives  should  be 
assigned  as  a  task  to  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  last  two  items,  which 
would  require  close  surveillance  and  exercise 
of  a  comprehensive  overview. 

I  end  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  ap- 
proach I  have  recommended  recognizes  that 
a  strong  scientific  and  technological  enter- 
prise Is  closely  and  intrinsically  bound  to- 
gether with  a  healthy  society  and  a  strong 
economy.  It  also  would  reinforce  our  existing 
practice  of  relying  upon  support  of  individual 
research  projects  and  a  shared  responsibility 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors  for 
the  performance  of  fundamental  research. 
The  pluralistic  nature  of  this  institutional 
arrangement  has  given  us  a  flexible  system  of 
research  and  development  and  has  provided 
the  incentives  for  Individual  excellence.  I 
urge  that  we  continue  the  basic  system 
which  has  served  us  well  over  the  past  several 
decades,  but  also  Introduce  modifications  and 
ImprovemenU  that  the  times  require. 

CONPEXENCE  ON  THE  RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT BlTDCET  rOR  1982  AND  PlTTtJRE  TEARS 
SUMMARY 

In  brief,  the  purposes  of  the  meeting, 
held  October  26  and  27.  1981.  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington,  D.C., 
were  to: 

Obtain  factual  information  on  federal 
budgetary  plans  for  FY  1982  and  beyond, 
from  government  officials  directly  concerned 
with  science  policy  and  with  civilian  research 
and  development  budgets; 

Develop  an  Informed  dialogue  among  con- 
ference participants  and  with  agency  of- 
ficials about  the  impacts  of  the  prospective 
reductions; 

Propose  budgetary  alternatives,  for  FTT 
1982  and  for  future  years;  and. 

Consider  Initiating  reviews  of  the  insti- 
tutional structures  and  procedures  for  sup- 
porting research  and  development  In  the 
national  laboratories  and  In  the  universities. 

During  his  welcoming  remarks  to  the  con- 
ferees. Dr.  Frank  Press,  president  of  the  Na- 


tional Academy  of  Sciences,  stressed  that  be 
had  convened  the  meeting  because  he  be- 
lieved all  could  benefit  from  an  Informed 
dialogue,  and,  secondly,  that  he  did  not 
view  the  conference  as  the  basis  for  confron- 
taticn  with  officials  representing  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Dr.  Press  also  stressed 
that  he  was  acting  as  a  convenor  of  a  num- 
ber of  key  officials  in  governn>ent  with  lead- 
ers In  research  and  development,  and  that 
It  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  Academy. 

On  October  26.  the  conferees  met  with 
representatives  from  six  governmental  de- 
partures and  agencies.  A  numt>er  of  confer- 
ence participants  served  as  panelists  for 
discussion.  Comments  from  the  floor  fol- 
lowed each  panel  presentation.  On  Octo- 
ber 27  the  conferees  met  in  executive  session, 
at  which  time  they  adopted  a  consensus 
statement.  (The  consensus  statement  and 
the  list  of  participants  are  attached.) 

This  summary  first  discusses  the  current 
and  prospective  budget  plans,  as  presented 
by  the  governmental  representatives  and  as 
shown  m  the  analysis  by  Dr.  Willis  Shapley. 
consultant  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Secondly.  It  de- 
scribes Impacts — Immediate  and  beyond — of 
the  prospective  budgetary  reductions.  Final- 
ly, it  reports  on  possible  involvements  by  the 
scientific  and  technical  community  In  gov- 
ernmental decision  making. 

CtnUtENT    AND    PROSPECTIVE    BUDGET    PLANS 

Overview  ot  the  current  budget  and  its 
status 

The  FY  1982  budget  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministraUon  in  March  1981  reduced  the  to- 
tals proposed  for  research  and  development 
by  the  previous  Administration,  but  It  gen- 
erally maintained  the  principles  of  federal 
responsibility  for  longer-term  research  and 
those  applied  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities that  support  recognized  federal  mis- 
sions such  as  national  security.  The  excep- 
tion in  the  March  budget  to  these  principles 
was  the  severe  reduction  in  support  for 
basic  research  in  the  social  sciences.  How- 
ever, in  September,  the  Administration 
proposed  a  further  reduction  in  the  FY  1982 
budget — the  so-called  "12  percent  across 
the  board  cut."  That  proposal  would  reduce 
the  (42.2  billion  of  R&D  appropriations  re- 
quest of  the  March  budget  by  $3.1  billion — 
$1.0  billion  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  $2.1  billion  from  all  other  pro- 
grams. Of  the  $42.2  billion,  about  $5.5  bil- 
lion Is  ascribed  to  basic  research  and  that 
amount  would  be  cut  by  about  $600  million. 

In  constant  1980  dollars  and  applying  the 
Administration's  annual  Inflation  rate  of 
9  percent,  the  percentage  difference  between 
the  1980  budget  and  the  proposed  Septem- 
ber budget  is:  DOD,  -1-26  percent;  NASA, 
—  7  percent;  DOE,  —29  percent:  NSF,  —17 
percent;  HHS,  -19  percent  (NIH,  -18  per- 
cent) .  For  basic  research,  the  overall  reduc- 
tion is  11  percent. 

The  present  actions  of  the  Congress  on  the 
FY  1982  appropriations  requests  call  for 
rsduotlons  from  the  March  budgets  of  lesser 
magnitude,  being  a  reduction  of  about  $1.0 
billion  from  total  R&D  funding  and  taken 
from  the  DOD  budget.  While  some  other 
reductions  have  been  made  by  the  appro- 
proprlatlons  committees,  there  have  also 
been  Increases  totalling  about  $200  million. 
The  Congressional  actions  are  not  complete: 
the  government  Is  currently  operating  on 
a  continuing  resolution  empowering  agen- 
cies to  expend  at  levels  and  rates  consistent 
with  1981  appropriations  levels.  The  Ad- 
ministration, however,  has  further  In- 
structed agencies  to  expend  at  rates  con- 
sistent with  the  proposed  September  revi- 
sions to  the  1982  budget.  The  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  set  these  levels  formally 
through  the  deferral  process,  and  deferral 
requests  were  being  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the    Administration    In    late    October.    The 


resolution  of  the  1982  appropriation  process 
will  require  much  further  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  governmental  branches.  Sev- 
eral participants  at  the  October  26-27  Con- 
ference, including  Administration  officials 
Indicated  that  the  outcome  will  be  negoti- 
ated, and  that  the  conferees  should  not  as- 
sume that  the  12  percent  reduction  pro- 
posals will  b:  enacted  as  such. 

Views  of  administration  otflcials 

The  Administration,  through  the  Execu- 
tive office  of  the  President,  was  represented 
by  Dr.  George  A.  Keyworth,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Khedourl,  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Natural  Resources,  Biiergy.  and 
Science  In  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Dr.  Keyworth  cautioned  against  as- 
suming the  worst  possible  scenario  concern- 
ing the  budget.  He  Indicated  that  he  felt 
that,  overall,  science  was  healthy;  that  the 
Administration  would  still  adhere  to  a 
philosophy  of  supporting  research;  but  that 
It  would  take  a  more  critical  attitude  toward 
demonstration  programs,  especially  where 
the  civilian  sector  might  be  expected  to  do 
the  Job.  He  felt  greater  attention  needed 
to  be  placed  on  identification  of  research 
areas  of  maximum  promise,  with  the  as- 
sumption that  these  would  be  supported. 
Maintaining  the  strength  of  top  research 
universities,  supporting  high  quality  re- 
search, and  responding  to  instrumentation 
needs   were   all   urged    by   Dr.   Keyworth. 

Mr.  Khedourl  acknowledged  that  the 
budget  outcome  for  1982  Is  unclear;  there 
will  be  negotiation  and  the  gap  between  the 
Administration  and  Congress  will  narrow. 
The  Administration's  aim  Is  to  establish 
targets  and  to  stick  to  goals;  there  will  be 
active,  not  passive,  response  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  revisions  of  targets,  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  revised  economic  forecasts.  This 
will  require  two  to  three  years  of  hard 
Dudget  decisions.  He  indicated  that  the 
usual  budget  process  might  have  to  be 
abridged  over  these  years,  but  that  the 
framework  for  research  would  be  protected. 
He  advanced  the  notion  that  from  his  per- 
spective the  Issue  was  about  a  change  In 
rate  of  growth  of  the  budget  rather  than 
absolute  reductions.  Mr.  Khedourl  asserted 
that,  overall,  there  was  some  real  growth 
in  research;  and  that  basic  science  was  far- 
ing well  compared  to  demonstration  and 
social  programs.  One  should  not  assume, 
however,  that  there  can  be,  or  should  be, 
more  and  more  science  support  from  the 
government.  The  scientific  community  could 
help  in  reallocation. 

Research  agencies 

The  research  and  development  leaders  from 
NSF,  NASA,  and  the  DepartmenU  of  Energy 
and  Health  and  Human  Services  (NIH)  made 
a  number  of  points  concerning  the  budget 
proposals.  Including  that  they  are  using  dif- 
ferent tactics  to  cope  with  the  proposed  re- 
ductions. 

National   Science   Foundation 

The  NSF,  for  example,  U  attempting  to 
shield  basic  research  In  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  engineering  sciences  to  a  great- 
er extent  than  some  other  areas  because  of 
the  underfunding  over  a  decade  in  these 
disciplines.  Dr.  John  Slaughter,  Director  of 
the  NSP,  said  that  the  National  Science 
Board  (NSB)  and  key  NSF  executives  recog- 
nize NSF's  critical  role  in  research  and  that 
in  this  period  of  tight  funding  the  catalytic 
effect  of  NSF  funding— in  prompting  funding 
by  other  agencies,  industry,  and,  other  pri- 
vate sources — needs  exploration  and  empha- 
sis. The  NSF  will  support  research  in  the  so- 
cial sciences.  The  statement  of  the  NSB  on 
the  social  sciences  was  stressed. 

Further,  the  NSF  has  continued  to  be  con- 
cerned about  instrumentation  and  has  led  an 
Interagency  group  considering  ways  to  In- 
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creue  InstrumenUtlon  funding.  NSP  Is 
•voiding  applying  "simplistic"  formulas,  such 
•s  ratios  of  the  existing  grants  renewed  to 
new  ones  f  inded. 

However  thoughtful  these  tactics,  there 
will,  realistically,  be  significant  elTeeta'  on 
money  actually  available  and  the  nature  o( 
what  Is  funded  For  example.  In  NSFs  case, 
some  60  percent  of  Its  grant  money  Is  com- 
mitted to  projects  having  another  year  or 
more  to  run. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

NASA  l.s  terminating,  or  grossly  reducing, 
specific  programs,  rather  than  applying  across- 
the-board  cuts.  Which  program  to  cut  Is  a 
derivative  of  several  variables,  inducting  the 
long-term  gain  for  science  generally  as,  for 
example,  the  broad  gain  In  astronomy  prom- 
ised by  the  orbiting  later  this  decade  of  the 
Space  Telescope  Hans  Mark,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA,  made  several  comments 
about  the  budget  situation.  It  Is  only  partly 
true  that  Shuttle  costs  are  reducing  funding 
for  science  There  are  severe  problems  of  In- 
flation, exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  technical 
craftsmen  and  skilled  workers,  affecting  not 
only  the  Shuttle  but  all  aerospace  procure- 
ment, eg.  Atlas  Centaur  launch  vehicles. 
NASA  recognizes  that  procurement  and  de- 
velopment costs  associated  with  the  Shuttle 
obscure  other  elements  of  the  budget  and  has 
sought  and  received  from  OMB  an  agreement 
that  the  Shuttle  be  budgeted  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  agency's  programs. 

NASA  has  told  OMB  that  It  cinnot  operate 
k  planetary  program  with  only  one  project 
each  decade,  and  that  this  activity  should  be 
supported  properly  or  not  at  all.  Other  re- 
search missions,  e.g.,  aeronautics  research,  are 
being  viewed  In  a  similar  fashion.  Mark  said 
that  he  and  Administrator  Beggs  want  the 
advice  of  the  scientific  community.  With  re- 
gard to  cooperative  missions,  such  as  the 
Solar  Polar  Mission.  It  was  difficult  to  gener- 
ate diplomatic  support,  since  In  the  broader 
context  manv  agreements  are  honored  neith- 
er by  the  United  States  nor  by  the  Europeans 
Mark  shared  the  frustration  of  losing  sup- 
port for  projects  with  Interagency  funding, 
such  as  the  National  Oceanic  Satellite  Sys- 
tem, and  the  difficulty  of  turning  the  high 
public  Interest  In  space  Into  political  and 
budgetary  strength  for  the  program. 
The  Department  of  Energy 

The  budgetary  situation  in  the  DOE  Is 
complicated  by  the  announced  plan  of  the 
Administration  to  abolish  the  department. 
There  are  no  decisions  and  Dr.  Alvln  Trtvel- 
plece.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Energy  Re- 
search, reported  no  emerging  preferred  alter- 
natives At  present,  the  aeency  plan  Is  to  ef- 
fect a  percentage  reduction  across  all  ele- 
ments of  the  department.  Including  the  large 
commercial-scale  demonstrations,  the  basic 
energy  sciences,  and  the  high-energy  physics 
programs. 

The  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  has 
begun  to  look  at  the  future  roles  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories.  DOE  recognizes  that 
universities  use  some  facilltlee  of  the  na- 
tional laboratorlee.  such  as  computers.  The 
twin  uncertainties  of  DOE  funding  In  the 
bMlc  sciences  and  the  future  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  severely  hampering  the  ability  of 
laboratory  directors  and  individual  scien- 
tists to  plan  research  programs. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Dr  Edward  Brandt.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  in  summarizing  the  situation  at  NIH, 
said  that  he  recognizes  that  the  proposed 
budget  reduction  will  severely  affect  the  pol- 
icy of  supporting  an  adequate  number  of  new 
research  grants  each  year  and  training  clini- 
cians for  research  careers;  it  will  certainly 
affect  NIHs  special  responsibility  in  bio- 
medical research.  Moreover,  Dr.  Brandt  ac- 
knowledged that  the  current  year  cut  was 
severe  because  of  the  commltmenu  to  con- 


tinuing grants,  and  that  level  or  reduced 
funding  would  affect  basic  biomedical  re- 
search. Over  several  years,  the  Impact  of  re- 
duced budgets  could  be  severe  and  the  cur- 
rent goal  of  5000  new  awards  each  year  could 
not  be  met.  He  offered  no  solutions.  The 
Department  is  not  planning  for  drastic  re- 
spo.ifes  to  the  proposed  budget  reductions, 
e.g..  elimination  of  an  NIH  institute,  t)ecause 
of  the  low  likelihood  that  such  a  step  would 
be  sustained. 

Department  of  Defense 

Prom  a  cross-agency  perspective,  tiiere  Is 
little  likelihood  that  reductions  in  basic  re- 
search funding  will  be  offset,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  Increases  in  DOD  funding  for  basic 
research.  The  reasons  include  the  uniqueness 
of  the  DOD  mislon  and.  more  heavily,  the 
several  years  of  constrained  .spending  that 
E>OD  now  wishes  to  recoup.  DOD  Increases 
will  be  scrutinized  by  Congress:  further, 
sustaining  basic  research  under  the  com- 
bined pressure,  of  anticipated  reductions  In 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  DOD  budget  and 
new  or  Intenslfled  development  programs  will 
be  difficult. 

Other  agencies 

It  was  noted  that  the  effects  of  the  costs 
extend  not  only  to  the  immediate  plans 
of  the  larger,  more  visible  R&D  agencies, 
but  may  be — In  fact,  are — more  severe  for 
ttie  smaller  agencies;  for  example,  a  proposed 
SO  percent  reduction  in  EPA's  research  budg- 
et; a  15  percent  cut  in  NCAA's  budget,  and 
so  forth.  A  danger  Is  that  In  the  effort  to 
resrtore  funding  for  the  more  prominent  re- 
search agencies  that  thoee  severe  cuts  in 
the  smaller,  less  visible  agencies  may  be 
sustained. 

It  was  also  noted  that  some  research  is 
the  result  of  "piggybacking"  and  may  be  lost 
through  what  seem,  on  first  order,  to  be 
non-research  cuts.  This  piggybacking  Is  par- 
ticularly Illustrated  in  the  social  sciences: 
demographers  In  census,  economists  In  as- 
sembling national  economic  accounts,  an- 
thropologists in  international  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  so  forth  depend  on  other  pro- 
grams as  the  framework  for  their  research 
efforts.  As  these  activities  are  reduced  in 
scope,  the  effect  on  social  science  research 
will  be  severe. 

impacts:  immediate  and  beyond 

The  effects  of  federal  budget  reductions — 
namely  the  proposed  Septemt>er  levels — can 
be  examined  in  several  ways:  by  the  effects 
on  the  basic  research  enterprises,  per  se;  by 
the  effects  on  national  goals,  including  na- 
tional security,  improved  productivity,  avail- 
ability of  adequate  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  and  by  the  ability  of  the  indus- 
trial R&D  endeavor  to  offset  reductions  in 
federal  R&D  work  and  support.  These  and 
many  other  effects  were  addressed  by  many 
of  the  conferees.  A  number  of  the  major 
points  made  by  oonferees  are  summarized 
below. 

Effects  on  the  basic  research  enterprise 
American  science,  especially  its  basic  re- 
search component,  is  now  appraised  as  gen- 
erally healthy.  However,  slippage  has  been 
taking  place  In  recent  years.  That  is  revealed 
in  several  ways,  such  as  the  erosion,  vis-a-vis 
other  research  nations,  of  the  historic  Amer- 
ican leadership  In  high  energy  physics  and 
in  astronomy.  Virtually  no  part  of  a  decadal 
strategy  for  space  science  research  prepared 
in  1975  has  t>een  done.  X-ray  astronomy  may 
in  future  years  be  dominated  by  observa- 
tional work  of  European  and  Japanese  As- 
tronomers. Other  nations  will  be  sending 
missions  to  Halley's  Comet:  the  U.S.  will  not. 
In  high-energy  physics,  Europeans  are  lead- 
ing In  reporting  experimental  results,  and, 
with  the  money  Invested  In  new  European 
facilities,  that  dominance  will  continue  and 
probably  widen.  In  any  case,  the  implications 
of  reductions  In  basic  research  support  need 


to  be  faced  early.  Sustained  reductions  over 
several  years  will  lead  to  a  major  change  In 
the  U.S.  position  vis-a-vis  European  nations 
and  Japan. 

Some  participants  In  the  conference  did 
not  share  the  view  that  the  research  enter- 
prise was  generally  healthy  and  stressed  that 
It  Is  more  fragile  than  planners  In  Washing- 
ton realize.  They  further  cited  the  quality 
of  life  In  the  laboratory  here  and  the  con- 
trast In  laboratory  working  conditions  and 
resources  In  the  United  States  vIs-a-vis 
Europe.  The  behavior  of  the  funding  agen- 
cies Is  another  Indicator  of  problems  for  the 
research  enterprise.  Sustained  underfunding 
of  research  has  many  ramifications.  One  out- 
come, given  prospects  for  further  reductions 
in  successive  fiscal  years,  is  conservatism  In 
funding  extended  projecus:  established  oper- 
ations may  do  better;  new  people  will  be 
denied  programs  and  lost.  It  Is  a  misconcep- 
tion to  say  that  Investigators  whose  fund- 
ing Is  skipped  for  a  few  years  can  then  come 
back. 

Some  agencies  by  virtue  of  their  missions 
are  more  vulnerable  to  current  and  future 
reductions.  For  example,  NSF,  with  most  of 
Its  money  allocated  for  grants,  has  less 
flexibility  in  responding  to  cuts  than  does 
DOE.  which  conducts  a  more  heterogeneous 
research  program,  one  that  includes  not  only 
basic  science  but  also  development  and 
demonstration  programs.  While  there  Is 
greater  flexibility  In  some  agencies,  there  are 
also  great  pressures  to  continue  investments 
In  large  scale  demonstration  plants.  These 
pressures  will  Inevitably  affect  those  agen- 
cies supporting  longer-term  research. 

Some  at  the  conference  stressed  the  multi- 
plier effects  of  budget  cuts,  stating  that  the 
system  was  In  many  ways  taut,  that  small 
changes,  up  or  down.  In  funding  had  pro- 
nounced Impacts  on  all  aspects  of  research, 
funding  for  procurement,  manpower  and 
training,  and  so  on. 

Mismatches:  Budgeting  and  the 
Research  System 

Dama<je  Is  done  by  the  "mismatches"  be- 
tween the  dynamics  of  government  actions 
and  the  time  constants  of  the  research  sys- 
tem. Oovernment  budgets  change  drastically, 
in  amounts  and  within  months.  The  basic  re- 
search system  generally  operates  in  consider- 
ably longer  time  frames,  typically  several 
years:  that  is,  the  time  needed  to  conduct  an 
experimental  program,  to  construct  large  fa- 
cilities, to  develop  research  teams  that  can 
work  harmoniously  and  effectively,  for  a 
i-jraduate  student  to  complete  a  thesis.  When 
mismatches  occur  between  the  timing  of 
budget  reductions  or  redistributions  and 
those  time  constants  of  research,  the  effects 
can  be  severe — in  sunk  costs  lost,  in  incom- 
pleted theses,  in  aborted  careers  in  science 
and  engineering.  The  majority  of  research 
performers  have  no  reserves:  universities 
have  less  funds  to  support  transitions  be- 
tween grants.  The  results  are  severe  disloca- 
tions when  precipitate  budget  changes  occur. 
Leveraije  effects  are  a  consequence  of  these 
mismatches:  that  is,  relatively  small  cuts 
having  greatly  magnified  effects,  in  research 
productivity  and  In  time  lost. 
Instrumentation 

Instrumentation  of  research  universities  is 
now  in  quite  bad  shape,  with  apparently  no 
Immediate  prospects  for  relief.  Students  are 
using  obsolescent  equipment.  The  first  of 
several  efforts  over  the  coming  years  Intended 
to  reduce  this  problem,  a  $75  million  request 
by  the  NSF,  was  deleted  in  the  March  budget. 
An  interagency  effort  to  share  the  burden  of 
instrumentation  fundiiv;  has  produced  an 
agreement  among  department  and  agencies 
that  the  instrumentation  problem  is  serious: 
but.  because  of  funding  pressure,  the  out- 
come of  any  proposed  budgetary  initiative  is 
in  doubt. 
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Manpower 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  Ph.  D.s  in 
physics  is  symptomatic  of  difficulties  in  the 
research  system,  ,jlven  that,  at  the  graduate 
level,  training  and  education  commingle  with 
basic  research.  Despite  a  rough  doubling  of 
the  ONP  (1972  dollars)  since  1983  and  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  working  age  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  Ph.  D.  graduat«s  in 
physics  will  decline  In  the  near  future  to 
pre-sputnik  levels.  That  decline  will  directly 
affect  the  country's  national  security;  that  is. 
In  havirvi  sufficient  scientific  and  technical 
talent  to  develop  new  defense  technologies. 

NIH  training  grants  will  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. Moreover,  the  government  has  no 
way  to  cope  with  the  already  evident  decline 
In  the  number  of  physicians  training  for  a 
basic  or  clinical  research  career.  (Note:  After 
the  conference,  the  NSP  fellowship  support 
programs  were  reinstated  by  OMB  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  request.) 

National  laboratories 

The  budget  reductions  are  already  severely 
affecting  the  national  laboratories.  Given  fu- 
ture plans,  some  laboratories  may  be  virtu- 
ally dismantled  or  greatly  reduced.  Unique 
capabilities  may  be  irreversibly  damaged: 
thus,  the  dismantling  of  programs  in  plane- 
tary science  may  impoverish  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  even  though  JPL  has  taught 
the  world  a  lesson  In  quality  control.  The 
role  of  the  national  laboratories  needs  ex- 
amination, including  the  nature  and  quality 
of  their  basic  research  that  is  done  and  their 
relations  with  the  research  universities. 
Impacts  on  luitional  concerns:  Productivity 
and  national  security 

Research — basic  work  in  the  natural,  social, 
and  engineering  sciences — Is  the  country's 
major  Investment  in  the  future  use  of  its 
resources,  most  directly  in  providing  fertile 
ground  new  technologies  that  amplify  the 
value  of  increasingly  restricted  resources. 
Without  adequate  Investments  in  Intellectual 
capital,  there  may  be  continuing  erosion  in 
the  country's  ability  to  compete  interna- 
tionally in  high  technology.  The  real  growth 
of  U.S.  fuuiilng  of  basic  research  over  a  ten- 
year-period  has  been  less  than  that  of  Japan. 
West  Germany,  and  Prance.  Data  on  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development  in  the 
industrial  countries,  such  as  those  contained 
in  Science  Indicators,  were  cited,  and  sup- 
ported with  first-hand  observations,  by  both 
industry  and  academic  participants.  Several 
conferees  stressed  that  future  international 
competitiveness  required  more,  not  less  in- 
vestment in  research  by  the  government  and 
by  Industry.  A  continued  flow  of  trained 
manpower  for  industry  and  universities  re- 
quires a  strong  governmentally  supported  re- 
search effort. 

There  should  be  coMaboration  between  gov- 
ernment, the  universities,  and  industry;  how- 
ever, attltudinal  changes  were  necessary  to 
a  more  favorable  spirit  of  collaboration.  The 
tax  measures  recently  enacted  will  help,  but, 
when  considering  both  government  and  in- 
dustry investment,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  proportion  of  the  national  resources 
being  directed  to  R&D  is  declining  in  the 
United  States  in  comparison  to  some  other 
industrial  nations.  The  relationships  of  the 
budget  actions  to  defense  and  national  se- 
curity were  of  concern  to  the  conferees.  The 
effect  of  sustained  tight  budgets  in  basic  re- 
search on  manpower  availability  and  the 
general  knowledge  base  on  the  nation  will  be 
pronounced. 

Industry  research 

Industry  couples  directly  to  the  basic  re- 
search system  in  its  concern  with  the  health 
of  graduate  education:  that  is.  in  assuring 
the  continuing  production  of  people  trained 
in  research  and  fully  conversant  with  the 
frontiers  of  fundamental  science. 

While  a  number  of  specific  agreements 
between  particular  universities  and  indus- 


tries exist  or  are  being  arranged,  the  amount 
of  support  by  industry  for  academic  research 
particularly  and  university  education  gen- 
erally is  likely  to  be  limited.  Thus,  a  tripling 
over  the  next  decade  of  industrial  support 
currently  directed  to  university  based  re- 
search would  about  equal  the  proposed  fed- 
eral cut  in  R&D  funding  for  one  year.  There 
is  no  indication  that  Industry  can  or  will 
have  the  capacity  to  substitute  for  the  gov- 
ernment's historical  role  in  the  support  of 
basic  research.  It  is  a  misconception  to  believe 
that  the  scale  of  changes  being  proposed  In 
the  federal  funding  will  be  offset  by  Industry 
activity  on  campuses  or  in  its  own  labora- 
tories. Further,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Industry  will  likely  focus  its  increased 
support  of  research  in  universities  on  a  few 
fields  or  disciplines,  such  as  electronics  and 
geology. 
decisions:  involving  the  b*t  communitt 

As  a  first  principle,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  several  years  of  reductions  In  basic  re- 
search funding  will  be  damaging.  However, 
given  that  overall  budgetary  reductions  will 
occur  in  FY  1983.  the  issue  is  how  to  manage 
budget  redistributions  so  as  to  protect  the 
basic  research  system. 

A  number  of  the  attendees  at  the  confer- 
ence asserted  that  a  process  or  dialogue 
needed  to  be  restored  to  the  budget  process. 
The  root  Issue  Is  participation  by  the  scien- 
tific conununlty  Itself  in  the  decisions  that 
are  made;  a  measure  of  due  process  is  needed. 
Barring  that,  we  will  get  second-rate  science, 
second-rate  technology,  and  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate world  power,  said  one  participant. 
The  problem  to  be  faced,  it  was  noted,  is  that 
the  research  system  is  now  entering  a  nega- 
tive growth  cycle.  How  can  we  see  to  pro- 
ductivity in  research  in  a  period  of  chronic 
negative  growth? 

There  is  again  a  mismatch  problem:  be- 
tween the  day-to-day.  often  crisis  environ- 
ment of  governmental  decision  making  and 
the  ability  of  the  scientific  conununlty  to 
mobilize  and  to  prepare  consentient  advice. 
Whatever  the  difficulties,  advice  and  judg- 
ments— on  the  quality  of  programs,  relative 
importance  of  different  fields  and  subsets 
within  fields,  and  so  forth— are  critical. 
NASA,  for  example,  needs  advice— political 
and  scientific — as  to  what  sort  of  institution 
it  should  be.  Other  agencies,  such  as  DOE. 
don't  have  good  standards  as  to  what  to 
support.  For  example,  how  many  fellowships 
should  there  be  and  in  which  fields? 

For  Its  part,  the  research  community  needs 
sufficient  notice  of  departures  from  previous 
budgetary  trends,  to  allow  corrections  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  accepted,  fac- 
ulty positions  offered,  equipment  purchased, 
major  experiments,  and  so  on.  Does  the  gov- 
ernment, for  example,  believe  that  "crisis 
budgeting,"  similar  to  the  revised  budget  is- 
sued in  September,  will  recur  for  several 
years? 

In  all.  what  is  needed  is  an  Interactive, 
continuing  exchange  of  information  between 
the  government's  fiscal  and  science  policy 
officers  and  the  scientific  and  engineering 
community.  No  adequate  mechanism  to  ac- 
complish that  now  exists.  As  a  corollary, 
there  is  now  no  apparent  way  to  manage  "an 
orderly  retreat"  from  the  present  R&D  effort, 
in  lieu  of  "brute  force"  methods.  As  an  ex- 
ample, can  funds  be  set  aside  to  provide  for 
termination  of  grants,  which,  while  small  in 
amount,  would  lessen  the  dislocations  of  a 
transition,  when  it  occurs,  from  full  funding 
to  no  funding? 

As  to  tactics,  one  way  to  conserve  funds 
for  basic  research,  to  protect  the  enterprise, 
may  be  to  combine  the  government's  retreat 
from  development  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams— those  efforts  that  private  sector 
should  do,  excepting  those  that  are  so  costly 
and  long  term,  such  as  fusion,  that  Industry 
cannot  support  them — with  Increased  fund- 
ing for  basic  research. 


Statement 


The  conference  on  research  and  develop- 
ment was  a  meeting  on  October  2S-27.  1981. 
of  about  100  university  officials,  laboratory 
directors,  industrial  research  executives. 
scientl'>t8  and  engineers,  and  individuals  ex- 
perieui.«d  In  public  policy,  who  were  drawn 
together  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Prank  Press. 
President.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
conferees  mA  to  discuss  the  Impact  of  the 
prospective  budget  reductions  proposed  by 
the  Administration  upon  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific research  capabilities.  Officials  of  the  Ad- 
ministration discussed  their  proposals  with 
the  group.  Observers  from  the  staff  of  the 
Congress  and  the  press  were  present.  The 
conferees  reached  consensus  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  problems  of  the  economy — Inflation, 
high  interest  rates,  industrial  stagnation — 
have  eroded  research  and  development  just 
as  they  have  impacted  other  sectors  of  our 
society.  The  participants  in  the  conference 
understand  that  the  nation  must  pass 
through  a  period  of  restraint  in  public  ex- 
penditures. Yet  the  proposed  reductions  in 
the  President's  Septemljer  or  Pall  Budget  will 
do  irreversible  damage  unless  longer  term  re- 
search, in  contrast  to  development  and  dem- 
onstration, is  protected. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  conference  that  con- 
tinued sound  Investments  In  research  and 
development  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
essential  to  our  national  goals,  including 
public  welfare,  a  strong  national  security, 
and  a  renewal  of  growth  in  productivity. 
Much  of  our  economic  growth  over  the  last 
three  decades  Is  directly  attributable  to  re- 
search and  development  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  both  government  and  Industry  and 
even  earlier  investments  in  research.  Because 
3f  the  Important  relationship  between  re- 
search, technology  and  Increased  productiv- 
ity, the  expressed  goals  of  this  Administra- 
tion for  a  strong  economy  and  Improved  na- 
tional security  demand  more,  rather  than 
less  Investment  in  basic  research.  Further- 
more, the  intrinsic  relation  between  the  per- 
formance of  basic  research  and  the  training 
of  scientists  and  engineers  makes  continu- 
ing strong  support  necessary  to  prevent  fu- 
ture critical  personnel  shortages. 

Within  the  current  support  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  research  and  development,  nearly 
$40  billion,  less  than  15  percent  represents 
basic  scientific  and  engineering  research. 
Support  of  scientific  research  Is  a  public  ex- 
penditure from  which  all  sectors  of  society 
benefit.  Basic  science  is  a  long-term  invest- 
ment, and  depends  on  government  support. 
There  axe  no  significant  sources  of  support 
for  such  a  collective  benefit  which  can  re- 
place the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Instability  and  abrupt  changes  in  funding 
have  severe  effects:  research  teams  are 
broken  up;  investments  in  experiments  in- 
volving large  facilities  such  as  acceleratprs. 
spacecraft,  oceanographlc  vessels  and  other 
Instruments  are  poorly  used.  The  continued 
flow  of  new  researchers  into  our  industrial 
and  university  laboratories  is  best  main- 
tained by  their  stable  and  continued  partici- 
pation in  university  based  graduate  research. 

Because  of  low  Investments  in  research 
over  a  decade  and  high  inflation,  many  fields 
of  science  are  now  especially  sensitive  to  de- 
creases in  funding.  The  conference  urges 
that  the  Oovernment  plan  carefully  for  the 
support  of  the  natural  sciences,  engineering 
sciences  and  social  sciences,  and  protect 
such  plans  from  abrupt  change. 

In  the  March  budget  revisions  the  Admin- 
istration recognized  the  general,  long  ac- 
cepted principles  of  the  Federal  role  in  sup- 
port of  research  and  development.  There  is 
special  concern  for  defense  and  renewed 
growth  in  productivity. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  the  President's 
Fall  Budget  Program  would  establish  an 
overall  percentage  cut  in  all  the  various 
budgetary  accotmts.  The  conference  strongly 
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recommends  Instead  that  the  Administration 
and  Congress  should: 

View  research  and  development  across  the 
entire  government,  making  budgetary  ad- 
justments or  reductions  that  maintain  the 
basic  sciences  by  reallocating  funds  between 
research  and  development: 

Instruct  Departments  and  Agencies  to 
maintain  the  strength  of  science  In  agency 
budget  allocations: 

Direct  a  larger  part  of  the  Increased  budget 
for  national  security  to  the  funding  of  basic 
research  that  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  security: 

Recognize  that  the  scientific  base  o'.  the 
nation  has  suffered  a  decade  of  little  or  no 
growth  and  must  be  strengthened  In  order 
to  maintain  competence  In  the  nation's 
laboratories: 

Recognize  that  education  U  the  sciences  Is 
Inextricably  linked  to  research  and  continue 
graduate  student  support  through  research 
grants,  fellowships,  and  tralneeshlps: 

Recognize  the  need  to  revitalize  the  In- 
strumentation and  facility  base  on  which  fu- 
ture scientific  and  technological  advance  de- 
pends. 

These  principles  should  be  applied  to  the 
budget  for  1983  and  beyond. 

A  much  strengthened  mechanism  Is  needed 
through  which  the  scientific  and  engineering 
communities  advise  on  resource  allocations 
and  analyze  the  Impacts  and  benefits  of 
various  shorter  term  and  longer  term  budget 
strategies  for  government  investment  In  re- 
search and  development. 

It  Is  timely  to  Initiate  an  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  institutional  system  for 
the  support  of  research  and  development  In- 
cluding the  distribution  of  resources,  the 
continued  need  for  some  facilities,  grant 
mechanisms,  etc.  There  should  be  input  into 
this  review  from  the  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing communities  In  universities,  the  national 
laboratories  and  Industry.  Further,  review 
must  look  across  Departments  and  Agencies 
to  achieve  the  most  productive  allocation  of 
resources. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  depends  on  the 
continued  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
A  targe  number  of  the  best  young  people 
must  be  attracted  Into  these  disciplines  for 
careers  In  Industry,  the  government,  and  uni- 
versities. Policies  at  all  levels  of  government 
to  Insure  the  continued  flow  of  scientists 
and  engineers  must  t>e  developed.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  nation's  vouth  In  science  and  en- 
gineering requires  priority  attention  not  only 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  by  citi- 
zens and  officials  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
and  also  by  the  private  sector. 

The  growing  relation  between  universities 
and  Industry  are  laudlble  and  the  nation  can 
onlv  benefit  from  these  partnerships.  Yet 
such  a  relation  cannot  become  a  substitute 
for  the  strong  government-university  part- 
nership In  support  of  ba«lc  research  which 
now  exists.  The  Industrial  members  of  the 
conference  strongly  support  the  continued 
Investment  In  basic  research  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  very  gen- 
erous remarks,  not  only  about  mv  own 
testimony,  but  more  esnec'ally,  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  address  here  today 
on  this  vital  and  profound  subject  that 
we  must  confront  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  the  time 
frame  In  which  we  are  ooerating  this 
morning  to  indicate  that  there  is  other 
than  the  greatest  importance  attached 
to  the  Senator's  remarks  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest that,  shortly  after  the  new  sessfon, 
the  Senator,  a  group  of  us.  perhaps,  get  a 
special  order  of  business  to  set  Pslde  a 
morning  or  a  full  day.  for  that  matter, 
to  come  to  the  floor  and.  from  every 


angle,  from  every  perspective  of  the  Sen- 
ate, focus  on  this  subject  In  an  extended 
discussion,  or  colloquy.  I  think  it  would 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  think  the  target  time  we  have  been 
aiming  for.  to  vote  finally  on  this  resolu- 
tion this  morning  at  11:30.  should  not 
in  any  way  lessen  a  recognition  of  the 
vital  part  that  the  Senator  has  played 
in  this  discussion  this  morning.  I  want 
him  to  luiderstand  that  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  join  him  In  getting  a  specified 
period  of  time  set  aside  so  we  may  all 
engage  in  this  very  Important  subject. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  moment.  I  appreciate 
his  very  kind  remarks.  I  already  have  my 
staff  working  on  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  want  to  put  together  a  much  more  com- 
plete view  of  the  history  of  research  in 
this  country,  the  role  it  plays  now.  per- 
haps break  it  down  Into  specific  areas. 
Then,  hopefully,  we  can  put  together 
some  thoughts  for  the  future  on  this  that 
can.  maybe,  guide  us  in  our  budget  con- 
siderations in  the  coming  year.  I  think 
this  is  extremely  important  for  the  long- 
term  benefit  of  this  country.  In  fact.  I 
think  it  is  crucial. 

What  I  am  planning  is  a  series  of  talks 
over  a  week  or  2  weeks  here,  in  the  early 
morning  period,  when  we  give  our  more 
lengthy  speeches.  Or  perhaps  we  could 
set  aside  a  half  a  day  for  the  kind  of 
colloquy  on  the  floor  that  focuses  on 
these  points,  as  the  Senator  suggests, 

I  think  this  Is  reaching  very  critical 
importance  where  we  must  not  allow  our 
national  labs  or  national  research  elTort, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  make  this 
country  what  it  is  today,  to  be  hacked 
apart.  I  am  siu"e  the  Senator  appreciates 
that.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  basic  research  dol- 
lars are  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  high  energy  physics — discov- 
ering new  atomic  particles  through  the 
use  of  terribly  expensive  reactors  at  col- 
lege campuses  and  Qovemment  labs. 
Why  not  shift  a  portion  of  those  dollars 
into  directed  R.  &  D..  instead  of  oppos- 
ing a  4-percent  cut  across  the  board? 

Japan  and  Germany  have  made  great 
strides  in  productivity  over  the  last  few 
years,  living  off  the  results  of  U.S.  basic 
research  in  materials,  science,  computer 
research,  et  cetera.  Our  Nobel  prize  rec- 
ord Is  far  superior  to  theirs  and  our  total 
basic  research  budget  over  the  last  10 
years  has  been  much  higher  than  theirs, 
yet  their  productivity  is  much  higher. 
.Why?  Because  they  have  a  much  better 
record  of  utilizing  results  of  basic  re- 
search, "niat  is  why  business  tax  breaks, 
which  stimulate  private  applied  research, 
not  more  F^ederal  grants,  may  be  the 
best  answer. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  indicate,  Mr.  President,  as 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  has,  my  inter- 
est in  this  subject  that  Senator  Olinn 
has  raised  this  morning.  I  think  it  may 
be  worthwhile  to  note  in  passing  that, 
indeed,  this  country  did  prosper  based 
upon  one  of  its  greatest  natural  re- 
sources. That  is  the  minds  and  the  en- 
ergies of  the  American  people.  We  have  a 
very  vigorous  and  we  have  had  a  very 
dynamic  and  growing  society,  based 
upon  the  intellect  of  our  people  as  well 
as  the  other  resources,  which  we  some- 
times recognize  more  prominently  as 
natural  resources. 

I  hope,  however,  that  we  do  have  and 
we  shall  have  the  chance  to  discuss  that 
further  at  a  later  time,  we  do  have  a  rec- 
ognition that,  earlier,  that  research  took 
place  outside  of  Government  primarily. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  we  have  ex- 
cluded, more  and  more,  that  opportunity 
and  reason  for  research  in  the  private 
sector.  We  need  to  be  looking  at  how  we 
revitalize  that,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
maintain  the  vitality  in  the  publicly 
funded  research  efforts. 

I  think  it  is  also,  perhaps,  important 
to  note  that  much  of  research,  if  it  is 
judged  by  ordinary  methods  of  looking 
at  success  or  failure,  is  failure.  Because 
it  is  so  Judged,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
finance  in  the  public  sector  because  it  is 
easy  to  criticize, 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  Just  a  comment? 

Mr,  McCLURE,  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  thing 
that  I  stressed  in  starting  out.  which  I 
stress  repeatedly  in  talking  alx>ut  this,  is 
the  following.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Gov- 
ernment in  competition  with  private  in- 
dustry. The  Government's  role  in  this,  to 
me.  is  basic  research.  Then,  private  In- 
dustry steps  in  once  it  Is  brought  to  the 
point  where  there  are  clear  indications 
of  commercial  usefulness — but  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  is  to  bring  it  to  that  point. 

I  believe  the  analysis  of  the  work  of 
American  Nobel  laureates  would  show 
that  the  basic  research,  the  basic  break- 
through made  by  Nobel  laureates  have 
been  made,  by  and  large,  through  the 
universities  and  through  Government- 
supported  basic  research.  I  repeat,  that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  I  think  we  should  be 
stressing,  that  Goverrunent  not  try  to  be 
competitive  with  what  private  industry 
is  already  doing. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Without  being  a  flack 
for  private  industry,  I  think  Du  Pont 
made  not  only  their  reputation  but  their 
fortune  based  upon  that  kind  of  basic 
research  financed  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wish  aU  Industries  had 
the  same  attitude  toward  research  that 
Du  Pont  has. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  some  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  has  reflected  on  that  re- 
duction in  the  private  sector.  We  need  to 
be  looking  at  what  we  have  done  in  terms 
of  taxing  and  regulatory  policies  in  this 
country,  as  well,  as  it  affects  that  end  of 
it.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all  to  detract  from 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong, 
federally  supported  and  State-supported 
basic  research  program  in  this  country. 
I  fully  support  that.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
have  many,  many  occasions  in  the  next 
year  as  we  fight  the  budgetary  battles, 
to  focus  upon  the  degree  to  which  we  do 
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or  do  not  support  the  basic  research  ef- 
forts through  the  Federal  budget. 

I  shall  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
others  who  are  involved  in  it  and  inter- 
ested in  it  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  appropriately  supported  and 
directed  Federal  research  program. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
live  we  have  one  more  bri;f  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  then  we 
will  be  ready  for  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

THE    CENTERS    FOR   DISEASE   CONTROL 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  are  headquartered  in 
my  home  State  of  Georgia.  From  its  be- 
ginning, the  primary  goal  of  the  CDC  has 
been  to  solve  any  disease  problem  pre- 
sented and  to  assist  the  State  health  de- 
partments in  identifying  and  treating 
threats  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  Through  the  years,  the  scope  of 
services  available  to  the  States  has  ex- 
panded to  meet  contemporary  health 
needs,  but  the  primary  functions  of  the 
CDC  remain  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  spread  of  diseases. 

The  CDC  has  assisted  the  States  in 
establishing  innovative  health  promotion 
and  risk  reduction  programs  designed  to 
help  individuals  make  personsd  choices 
that  can  improve  their  health  and  well- 
being  or  prevent  specific  consequences. 

Response  is  the  key  to  the  CDC's  na- 
tional and  international  reputation.  No 
other  facility  in  the  world  has  the  Imme- 
diate respons''  capability  and  expertise 
available  to  conduct  disease  surveillance, 
research  and  problem  identification,  and 
eradication  activities.  Its  teams  of  ex- 
perts have  responded  to  such  recent 
health  threats  as:  Legionnaire's  disease, 
toxic-shock  syndrwne,  environmental 
health  hazards  resulting  from  the  erup- 
tion of  Mount  St.  Helens,  Love  Canal, 
and  outbreaks  of  infectious  diseases  all 
over  the  world. 

By  subjecting  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  to  a  4  percent  across-the-board 
cut.  I  believe  that  there  is  the  possibility 
that  certain  vital  functions  of  this 
agency  may  not  be  able  to  operate  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  meet  its  goals.  It  is  my 
understanding,  however,  that  section  143 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  370  does  in- 
clude language  which  would  provide  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices with  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
with  which  to  apply  the  4-percent  reduc- 
tion within  the  various  activities  of  the 
CDC  account.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
The  language  provides  that  although 
this  account  must  be  reduced  by  4  per- 
cent, the  actual  reduction  applied  to  spe- 
cific programs  or  projects  may  vary,  but 
not  to  exceed  6  percent,  as  long  as  the 
overall  4-percent  reduction  Is  achieved, 
of  course,  tis  stated  in  Chairman  Hat- 
field's colloquy  with  Senator  Chiles,  any 
change  from  the  basic  4-percent  cut 
would  be  considered  a  reprograming, 
and  would  require  the  approval  of  the 
appropriations  committees. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Am  I  correct,  then,  that  a 
particular  program  could  be  reduced 
anywhere  from  zero  to  6  percent,  pro- 
vided that  the  total  accoimt  is  reduced 
by  the  mandated  4  percent? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
intent  of  this  provision  In  the  continuing 
resolution.  It  does  give  the  Department 
flexibility  to  reduce  programs  of  lower 
priority  while  protecting  those  vital  to 
the  public  health.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  about  the  budget  for  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control,  and  agree  that 
these  activities  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  health  area.  I  feel  confident  that  that 
belief  is  reflected  in  the  priorities  of  the 
Senate  bill,  which  is  basically  included 
in  this  continuing  resolution. 

We  have  also  seen  to  it  that  language 
has  been  included  In  the  statement  of 
managers  to  accompany  this  bill,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Thla  reeolutlon  acknowledges  serious  con- 
cern for  the  funding  of  federal  disease  pre- 
vention programs.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  should  assess 
accurately  its  funding  n«eds  for  these  dis- 
ease prevention  eflorts  In  order  to  do  the 
best  possible  job  of  preventing  and  control- 
ling morbidity  and  mortality  associated  with 
various  various  diseases,  epidemics  and  other 
oondltlons  which  endanger  the  public  health. 
The  Department  should  use  avaUable  finan- 
cial resources.  Including  discretionary  funds, 
reprogrammlngs,  and  supplemental  appro- 
priation requests,  to  supplement  Ite  disease 
control  programs. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

I  will  continue  to  follow  this  program 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  concern, 
not  only  because  it  is  In  the  State  of 
Georgia,  but  also  because  I  know  tliat 
the  dedicated  people  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  have  an  important  mis- 
sion to  play  in  the  health  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 23.  the  President  vetoed  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  by  Congress  on 
November  22,  throwing  the  Government 
into  chaos  and  causing  hardship  for 
many  Americans.  He  claimed  that  the 
veto  was  necessary-  to  avoid  continuing 
budget  busting  policy  of  big  spending 
and  big  deficits. 

Now  we  are  told  that  this  new  con- 
tinuing resolution  Is  acceptable  to  the 
President  and  that  he  will  sign  it.  I  think 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 
deserve  to  know  how  this  continuing  res- 
olution differs  from  the  vetoed  resolu- 
tion. "They  deserve  to  know  what  is  in 
the  bill  the  President  prefers. 

It  Is  a  bill  that  the  administration's 
own  experts  predict  may  well  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  the  vetoed  resolu- 
tion— through  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  as 
a  result  of  $400  million  additional  cuts 
in  the  administration  of  key  entitlement 
programs  such  as  social  security,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  medicare. 

Its  spending  cuts  over  the  vetoed  bill 
mean  bitter  medicine  for  those  who  will 
bear  the  burden,  yet,  those  cuts  are  no 
cure  at  all  for  the  administration's  $100 
billion  deficits. 

It  is  a  bill  that  does  nothing  to  combat 
our  worsening  recession. 

It  is  a  bill  that  does  nothing  to  help 
9  million  imemployed  Americans  find 
work. 


It  is  a  biU  that  does  nothing  to  stem 
the  record  numlser  of  bankruptcies  of 
our  Nation's  small  businesses. 

It  is  a  bill  that  does  nothing  to  ease 
the  financial  Hardships  being  Inflicted 
on  States,  cities,  and  towns. 

Worst  of  all,  it  is  a  bill  that  will  cause 
deeper  human  suffering,  as  millions  more 
are  slashed  from  health  services  for 
mothers  and  children  from  health  pre- 
vention programs,  from  job  training  for 
youth,  from  programs  for  senior  citizens, 
from  education,  from  housing.  This  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  bill  that  the 
President  wants.  But  it  is  not  the  bill  the 
American  people  want.  "They  want  an 
economic  program  that  means  jobs  for 
American  workers  and  homes  for  Ameri- 
can families.  They  want  a  Federal  budget 
that  does  not  ignore  the  needs  of  the 
young,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  el- 
derly. They  want  a  policy  that  does  not 
cut  spending  for  programs  that  help  the 
many  in  order  to  make  room  for  exorbi- 
tant tax  cuts  for  the  privileged  few. 
Above  all.  they  want  a  policy  that  fights 
inflation  without  causing  recession. 

This  resolution  marks  the  end  of  a 
difficult  year  for  the  American  people. 
The  President's  program  is  now  in  place 
for  all  America  to  Judge.  I  have  been 
proud  to  stand  up  from  the  beginning  to 
oppose  a  program  that  is  wreaking  havoc 
with  the  well-being  of  our  people.  And  I 
shall  continue  to  speak  out  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  against  a  policy  that 
turns  its  back  on  the  cause  of  a  just  and 
prosperous  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
continuing  resolution. 

SECTION    OP    HOITSE    JOINT    RESOLtTtlON    370 
REGARDING    IRS    REVENUX    RtTUNC    tl-Sl« 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  that  section  of  this 
continuing  resolution  which  is  identical 
to  the  amendments  originally  offered  by 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Weicker,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  Senator 
Stevens,  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
and  Senator  Dole,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

"This  amendmoit  is  one  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  It  was  offered  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  357.  the  continuing  res- 
olution recently  vetoed  by  President  Rea- 
gan. Vetoed.  I  might  add,  for  reasons 
having  nottiing  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment. When  offered  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 357,  this  amendment  was  twice 
adopted  unanimously  by  tlUs  Chamber. 
It  was  adopted  by  voice  vote  in  the  House. 
Tias  amendment  has  clearly  received 
congressional  support  In  the  past  and  is 
clearly  deserving  of  congressional  ap- 
proval at  this  time. 

"This  amendment  prohibits  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  from  enforcing 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216  arbitrarily  is- 
sued on  August  24.  1981.  Revenue  Ruling 
81-216  prohibits  the  pooling  of  multiple 
lots  of  small  Issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  (IDB's)  into  a  single  issue. 
"This  ruling,  which  was  imposed  on  Au- 
gust 24  with  no  prior  notice,  and  which 
was  made  effective  immediately,  has 
done  more  to  impede  economic  develop- 
ment than  any  other  bureaucratic  ac- 
tion taken  during  the  past  year.  As  such. 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216  must  be  over- 
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turned.  The  first  step  In  that  process,  of 
course,  is  to  prohibit  its  enforcement, 
and  that  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  With  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment the  IRS  will  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pend any  funds  by  enforcing  81-216  on 
small  businesses. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  tax- 
exempt  small  issue  IDB  program  has 
been  a  vital  tool  for  local  economic  de- 
velopment. Without  IDB  financing. 
thousands  of  small  businesses  would  be 
unable  to  secure  the  necessary  cp.pital 
for  expansion  and  would  be  unable  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  capital  for  the  gen- 
eration of  thousands  of  new  jobs.  With 
today's  continued  high  interest  rates, 
small  entrepreneurs  cannot  expand,  or 
even  survive,  without  the  financing  made 
available  through  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  over  $8  billion  of  IDB's 
were  Issued  in  1980.  All  such  IDB's  were 
issued  in  accordance  with  sectiwi  103 
lb)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
84  percent  of  this  capital  was  used  by 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses,  in 
other  words,  business  smaller  than  those 
on  the  Fortune  1,000  list:  48  States  have 
now  authorized  an  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  program. 

Prior  to  August  24.  approximately  half 
of  the  industrial  development  bonds  Is- 
sued in  this  country  were  issued  as  part 
of  an  umbrella  or  pooled  lot.  These  um- 
brella or  pooled  lots  are  precisely  what 
has  been  prohibited  by  Revenue  Ruling 
81-21S.  This  prohibition,  however,  has 
absolutely  no  basis  at  all.  An  umbrella 
bond  is  simply  what  it  says  it  is.  It  Is  a 
composite  of  many  individual  small  issue 
IDB's.  It  is  a  composite  which  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  mechanism  under  the 
law  as  enacted  by  Congress. 

The  composite  IDB  should  be  allowed. 
The  composite  IDB  will  be  allowed.  To- 
day we  will  proh*blt  the  enforcement  of 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216  and  soon  in  the 
future  we  will  enact  substantive  legis- 
lation to  make  it  clear  that  composite 
Issues  are  a  vital  part  of  the  section  103 
(b)  (6)  small  issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  program. 

The  choice  is  simple.  If  you  support 
high  interest  rates  for  small  businesses 
and  farmers,  you  should  vote  against  our 
amendment.  If  you  believe  that  small 
firms  and  farms  have  special  problems 
that  demand  time-honored  solutions  in 
order  for  them  to  gain  access  to  afford- 
able credit,  then  you  should  vote  for  our 
amendment.  If  our  amendment  were  to 
fail.  IRS  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  would 
remain  in  effect. 

To  be  properly  understood,  our  amend- 
ment and  the  entire  small  issue  IDB 
program  must  be  placed  in  context.  In- 
terest rates  today  have  reached  astro- 
nomical rates  never  envisioned  when  IDB 
legislation  was  first  enacted  by  Congress 
In  1968.  Small  business  banlcruptcies  are 
up  over  50  percent  over  the  last  year. 

Although  over  80  percent  of  the  net 
new  jobs  generated  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1969-76  were  created 
by  small  business,  that  is.  those  with 
fewer  than  100  employees,  high  Interest 
rates  now  prevent  this  needed  expansion 
by  small  business.  Put  very  simply,  if  af- 
fordable capital  is  not  made  available. 


small  businesses  which  are  traditionally 
the  l>edrock  of  the  American  economy, 
will  no  longer  thrive. 

The  only  long-term  solution  to  this 
problem,  of  course,  is  to  reduce  inflation 
and  to  lower  interest  rates.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  cannot  afford  to  forgo 
the  economic  activity  and  generation  of 
jobs  which  result  from  the  small  issue 
IDB  program.  Thus,  we  cannot  allow  the 
abrupt  and  unwarranted  termination  of 
the  IDB  program  by  the  IRS. 

The  small  issue  IDB  program  has  been 
overwhelmingly  successful.  It  has  gen- 
erated tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  new 
economic  activity  and  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  creation  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  jobs.  Thus,  Revenue  Ruling  81- 
216,  an  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  IRS  which 
virtually  Icilled  the  program,  is  com- 
pletely unconscionable.  With  absolutely 
no  opportunity  for  advance  public  com- 
ment, the  IRS  on  August  24,  ended  what 
had  been  common  practice  under  the  law 
for  more  than  12  years. 

Not  only  had  the  pooling  of  small  issue 
IDB's  been  a  common  practice,  but  it  had 
also  been  specifically  sanctioned  by  sev- 
eral published  IRS  rulings.  For  example, 
only  3  years  ago  the  IRS  specifically 
stated  in  Revenue  Ruling  78-159  that 
pooling  was  within  both  the  intent  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  would  and 
should  be  allowed.  Admittedly  the  IRS 
has  the  authority  to  reverse  itself  and 
reinterpret  the  law.  However,  to  do  so 
on  such  an  important  issue  with  no  op- 
portunity for  public  comment,  and  with 
no  opportunity  for  congressional  input 
is  utterly  and  totally  ridiculous. 

Although  the  effects  of  Ruling  81-216 
on  the  economy  are  enormous,  the  direct 
impact  of  this  ruling  on  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  minimal.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
revenue  gain  from  this  IRS  action, 
should  81-216  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
effect,  will  be  only  $34.8  million  in  fiscal 
1982.  For  the  entire  5 -year  period,  fiscal 
1982-86,  the  estimated  revenue  gain  Is 
only  $280.2  million.  These  figures,  of 
course,  take  no  account  of  the  obvious 
feedback  effects  which  result  from  the 
issuance  of  IDB's.  When  the  higher  cor- 
porate profits  of  small  businesses  and 
the  greater  number  of  employed  persons 
are  also  considered,  Ruling  81-216  may 
even  be  a  net  revenue  loser. 

Given  that  over  2  months  of  fiscal  1982 
have  already  passed,  passage  of  this 
amendment,  at  most,  would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $40  million.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  $40  million 
revenue  loss  has  already  been  authorized 
by  Congress  when  small  issue  IDB's  were 
first  enacted.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  $40  million  does  not 
consider  feedback  effects  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  $40  mil- 
lion in  revenue  foregone  will  generate  $5 
billion  in  economic  activity  through  the 
revised  use  of  small  issue  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  in  pooled  lots. 

Revenue  considerations,  therefore,  are 
not  really  a  question  in  the  passage  of 
this  amendment.  The  only  considerations 
are  the  ability  of  small  firms  to  expand 
in  the  face  of  today's  high  interest  rates 
and  the  future  of  the  small  issue  IDB 
program.  We  must  today  decide  whether 
or  not  we  will  encourage  small  busi- 
nesses. We  must  today  decide  whether 


or  not  we  will  promote  economic  develop- 
ment. We  must  today  decide  whether  or 
not  we  will  allow  the  IRS  to  arbitrarily 
overturn  deliberate  legitimate  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment  do  not  lielieve 
that  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  is  a  correct 
Interpretation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  We  believe  that  81-216  is  an  in- 
correct interpretation  of  the  law.  Hold- 
ers of  small  issue  IDB's  do  believe  that 
they  are  investing  in  a  specific  project 
in  a  specific  location. 

In  fact,  each  bond  In  a  pooled  lot  must 
carry  the  name  of  the  project  and  the 
name  of  the  local  government  that  issued 
the  bond.  It  must  comply  with  existing 
State  and  local  laws  where  the  project  is 
located.  The  face  amount  in  a  composite 
issue  is  not  the  key  factor.  Rather,  the 
important  part  is  that  each  bond  is  iden- 
tifiable with  a  separate  project  in  a 
separate  local  government  Jurisdiction. 
Thus,  when  the  IRS  claims  anything  to 
the  contrary  in  Revenue  Ruling  81-216. 
they  are  incorrect. 

Second,  the  $1 -million  limit  is  not  the 
only  limit  on  small  issue  IDB's  under 
existing  law.  For  $10-million  Issues,  there 
is  a  6-year  capital  expenditure  rule 
which  limits  the  total  investment  in  a 
single  project.  In  1968  dollars,  the  year 
the  limits  were  first  imposed  by  Con- 
gress, a  project  costing  $10  million  today 
would  be  valued  at  substantially  less  than 
the  original  $5-million  limit. 

Furthermore,  the  legislative  history 
behind  the  1968  restrictions  Indicated 
that  Congress  was  principally  concerned 
with  the  construction  of  very  large  facili- 
ties In  one  location  by  one  company. 
There  was  no  Intent  to  prohibit  a  pool- 
ing of  unrelated  multiple  lots. 

Certainly  one  of  the  prime  goals  and 
Intentions  of  Congress  was  to  help  pro- 
vide low  cost  loans  to  small  businesses 
and  small  farms.  By  pooling  several  loans 
into  a  single  package.  States  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  each  loan  and 
to  make  individual  loans  as  small  as 
$20,000  to  very  small  companies. 

Given  these  facts,  and  without  a  public 
comment  period  or  a  formal  hearing 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  81-216,  how 
could  the  IRS  be  so  certain  that  its  re- 
vised interpretation  of  the  law  was  cor- 
rect? How  could  the  IRS  so  blindly 
ignore  its  own  prior  interpretati(His 
which  have  allowed  pooling  for  more 
than  12  years?  With  this  amendment  we 
are  making  a  clear  statement  about  the 
correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
law.  Put  very  simply,  in  issuing  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216.  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  believe  that  the  IRS  was 
wrong. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  or  not 
passage  of  this  amendment  will  interfere 
with  Treasury's  duty  to  interpret  the  tax 
laws.  This  is  simply  not  true.  The  prin- 
ciple of  congressional  oversight  of  execu- 
tive branch  actions  is  well  established. 
Congress  has  frequently  overturned  ad- 
ministrative rulings  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  No  one  can  seriously 
question  both  the  authority  and  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  act  in  circumstances  such 
as  these. 

Our  use  of  the  appropriations  process 
for  this  amendment  in  this  circumstance 
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is  clearly  because  of  the  emergency  sit- 
uation. If  we  do  not  act  now.  small  busi- 
ness and  small  farm  loan  programs  in 
virtually  every  State  will  have  been 
abruptly  terminated  without  just  cause. 
We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 

Our  amendment  is  not  unique.  Dur- 
ing Senate  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  1981,  at  least  four 
similar  amendments  were  adopted.  In 
addition,  two  similar  amendments  were 
withdrawn  only  after  assurances  were 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  that 
enforcement  of  the  disputed  provisions 
would  be  delayed  for  at  least  6  months 
to  give  Congress  the  time  necessary  to 
act  through  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. A  similar  delay  In  enforcement  is  all 
W2  seek  to  accomplish  with  our  amend- 
ment. For  the  next  few  months  we  will 
act  through  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess to  make  certain  that  81-216  is  never 
forced  upon  us  again. 

This  amendment  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  National  Governors*  As- 
sociation. It  has  the  support  of  mayors, 
small  businessmen,  farmers,  and  State 
and  local  economic  development  officials. 
It  has  the  support  of  all  those  who  real- 
ize the  economic  stimulus  that  results 
from  the  issuance  of  small  Issue  IDB's. 

The  IDB  Issue  Is  a  federalism.  IDB's 
allow  local  communities  to  make  their 
own  decisions  over  their  future  economic 
development.  In  an  era  of  declining  Fed- 
eral dominance,  this  opportunity  for  lo- 
cal control  should  not  be  terminated. 

IDB's  have  little  effect  on  the  bor- 
rowing cost  of  municipalities  for  general 
obligation  bonds.  County  executives  who 
testified  at  the  October  5  hearing  of  the 
Urban  and  Rural  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  which  I  chair,  made 
this  point  quite  clearly.  Purchasers  of 
IDB's  are  different  than  those  who  in- 
vest in  municipal  bonds.  And  the  two 
forms  of  Investment  generally  do  not 
compete  against  each  other  in  the  same 
market. 

The  argument  that  IDB's  dry  up  the 
available  credit  for  taxable  conventional 
loans  is  ludicrous  when  compared  with 
the  potentially  devestating  effect  on  the 
credit  market  of  all  savers  certificates 
and  the  forecasted  Federal  deficit.  More- 
over, conventional  credit  seems  more 
than  readily  available  to  large  companies 
such  as  du  Pont  and  Sears-Roebuck 
which  have  tied  uo  billions  of  dollars 
In  their  takeover  bid:  It  Is  the  small  busi- 
nesses and  farms  helped  by  pooled  small 
issue  IDB's  who  now  find  financing  un- 
available and  unaffordable.  "Thus,  we 
must  restore  the  pooled  IDB  program  for 
their  use. 

Transaction  costs  for  small  issue  IDB's 
are  comparable  with  the  4-  to  7-percent 
fees  now  charged  by  banks  for  conven- 
tional commercial  loans.  The  pooling  of 
small  Issup  IDB's,  however,  considerably 
reduces  the  transaction  costs,  llius. 
Revenue  Ruling  81-216  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  transaction  fees  for  small 
businesses  when  they  use  small  issue 
IDB's. 

Marketing  cost  efficiencies  are  major 
reasons  why  pooled  IDB's  have  been 
used.  For  example,  a  typical  $1  million, 
unpooled,  small   issue  IDB  will  incur 


$68,525  in  marketing  costs.  A  pooled  bond 
Issue  of  $20  million  with  20  recipients 
on  the  other  hand,  would  Incur  fees 
totalling  only  $888,250.  Expenses  for 
bond  counsel,  underwriter,  et  cetera,  are 
nowhere  near  20  times  as  large  In  the 
pooled  version  as  they  are  in  the  solo 
Issue. 

These  economies  of  scale  permitted 
prior  to  Revenue  Ruling  81-216  reduced 
typical  marketing  costs  from  6.9  percent 
In  an  unpooled  IDB  to  only  4.4  percent 
on  the  average  In  pooled  IDB's.  "This  re- 
sults in  an  extra  $24,113  in  usable  cap- 
ital for  every  $1  million  borrower,  under 
the  pooled  IDB  program.  If  we  do  not 
allow  pooled  IDB's.  we  are  saying  "Give 
this  extra  $25,000  to  the  middlemen,  to 
the  bond  counsels,  to  the  underwriters, 
to  those  reaping  the  transaction  fees, 
rather  than  give  it  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  can  use  It  to  expand  his 
plant,  to  update  equipment,  to  survive  in 
a  hostile  economy  and  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  Americans 
who  need  jobs." 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
this  amendment  Is  only  a  first  step.  Dur- 
ing the  next  several  months  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  be  examining 
the  entire  IDB  program.  They  will  seek 
to  eliminate  abuses,  but  they  will  also 
seek.  I  hope,  to  make  it  clear  that  smaU 
businesses  should  not  be  eliminated  from 
this  program.  They  will  also  seek  to  make 
it  clear  that  any  revenue  ruling  which 
Impedes  the  ability  of  small  business  to 
use  this  program  is  unfounded  and  un- 
warranted and  unwanted. 

I  have  the  assurances  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Dou,  that  the 
Finance  Committee  will  move  quickly  in 
this  regard  and  I  laud  his  efforts  and  I 
am  pleased  to  have  his  support  for  this 
amendment.  We  must  prohibit  the  en- 
forcement of  81-216.  We  must  restore 
small  businesses  to  the  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  program. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  however, 
that  this  amendment  is  not  a  precedent 
for  future  legislation  to  affect  stand- 
alone, as  opposed  to  pooled,  IDB's.  This 
amendment  restricts  the  use  of  IDB's  In 
pooled  form  in  small  businesses.  We  in 
no  way  Intend  that  this  restriction 
should  be  seen  as  a  precedent  to  the 
stand-alone  prognun. 

"mis  amendment  prohibits  the  en- 
forcement of  81-216  for  any  firm  with 
less  than  $25  million  In  cai^tal  expendi- 
tures exclusive  of  research  and  develop- 
ment expenses  over  the  3 -year  period 
ending  September  30.  1982.  In  other 
words,  the  800  or  900  largest  firms  in 
this  country,  in  the  world,  will  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  use  the  pooled  IDB  pro- 
gram, lliey  will  not,  however,  at  local 
option  be  prohibited  from  using  the 
stand-alone  IDB  progrsun.  Thus  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  realize  that  this 
capital  expenditure  limit  is  not  a  prece- 
dent for  the  stand-alone  program.  For 
the  stand-alone  program  it  would  be  far 
too  restrictive.  It  would  Impede  the  abil- 
ity of  local  officials  to  best  determine 
their  own  economic  futures. 

This  amendment  also  requires  that 
the  obligations  of  an  Issue  which  is  part 
of  a  pooled  lot  be  guaranteed  or  secured 


directly  or  Indirectly  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  a  government  or  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  too  should  not  be  seen  as 
a  precedent  for  the  stand-alone  pro- 
gram. It  Is  Inserted  here  simply  as  a  way 
to  insure  that  in  the  interim,  before  the 
Finance  Committee  passes  new  legisla- 
tion to  revitalize  the  entire  IDB  pro- 
gram, that  the  proceeds  of  pooled  lot 
IDB's  tte  used  only  for  those  projects 
sanctioned  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  a  partial,  indirect 
guarantee  is  little  different  than  an  offi- 
cial sanction  or  authorization. 

Furthermore  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  so-called  Aggie  bond  programs, 
those  programs  whose  proceeds  go  en- 
tirely to  agricultural  uses,  are  completely 
protected.  To  put  the  same  restrictions 
on  these  programs  as  were  placed  on 
other  small-issue  pooled  IDB's  would 
have  eliminated  these  programs  since 
they  were  established  a  different  way. 
Thus,  these  programs  do  not  have  the 
restriction  of  governmental  guarantee. 
These  programs  are  completely  pro- 
tected. 

With  other  programs  for  small  busi- 
nesses being  cut  to  the  bone.  Including 
EDA,  UDAG.  SB  A,  and  so  forth,  this  tool 
of  local  economic  development  must  be 
kept  open  to  local  and  State  decision- 
making. This  Is  a  point  made  so  well  in 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee.  Tliis 
is  the  main  reason  for  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

One  final  point  worthy  of  note,  is  the 
considerable  debate  that  has  arisen 
over  whether  or  not  bond  counsels  will 
issue  favorable  opinions  for  pooled  lot 
IDB's  on  the  basis  of  this  amendment. 
The  answer,  as  in  most  human  endeavors, 
is  that  some  will  and  some  will  not. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  worry 
ourselves  about  the  actions  of  bond  coun- 
sels while  considering  this  amendment. 
What  we  are  doing  here  is  sending  a 
message.  A  message  to  the  IRS  that 
81-216  was  wrong.  A  message  to  the  IRS 
that  nothing  like  81-216  should  be  pro- 
mulgated in  the  future. 

We  are  sending  a  message  to  the 
small  businessmen  and  the  small  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation.  We  are  sending  a 
message  to  State  and  local  economic  de- 
velopment officials  of  this  Nation.  We  are 
sending  a  message  to  the  mayors  and 
Governors  that  we  will  have  an  IDB 
program  in  the  future  and  that  we  will 
allow  pooled  IDB's. 

If  some  bond  cotmsels  will  not  issue 
opinions  based  upon  an  appropriations 
amendment.  If  some  bond  counsels  re- 
quire substantive  legislation  to  Issue  fa- 
vorable opinions,  well  let  them  wait. 
Eventually  they  will  have  substantive 
legislation.  However,  some  bond  coun- 
sels will  interpret  this  amendment  cor- 
rectly. They  will  understand  the  con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  pooled 
IDB  program.  Favorable  opinions  will 
be  written.  If  not  by  all.  then  by  some. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  accept 
this  vital  amendment  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  MATTTNGLY.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  Intend  to  support  the  continuing 
resolution  to  continue  funding  for  the 
Federal  Government  through  March  31. 
1982.  I  nevertheless  feel  obligated  to  rise 
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today  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
provision  in  the  resolution  which  calls  for 
a  pay  increase  for  top-level  Government 
employees. 

Let  me  preface  my  further  comments 
on  this  subject  by  saying  from  the  outset 
that  I  am  not  an  anti-top-level  Govern- 
ment employee.  Moreover.  I  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  arguments  advanced 
for  lifting  the  pay  cap  for  these  individ- 
uals. However.  I  find  it  totally  irrespon- 
sible and  inequitable  to  eliminate  the  pay 
cap  for  these  individuals  at  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  other  Americans,  including 
food  stamp  recipients,  individuals  seek- 
ing financial  assistance  for  higher  educa- 
tion, elderly  Americans  and  veterans,  to 
cut  back  on  their  share  of  the  Govern- 
ment pie. 

We  have  made  great  strides  this  year 
in  controlling  the  Federal  Governments 
spending  habits.  We  must  continue  this 
effort.  Elimination  of  the  pay  cap  for 
top-level  Government  employees  at  this 
time  is  contrary  to  our  past  efforts. 

The  best  benefit  we  can  bestow  on 
these  individuals  and.  for  that  matter. 
all  Americans,  is  to  control  the  spending 
habits  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
thus  reduce  the  inflation  which  robs  us 
all. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  against  or  hos- 
tile to  top  level  Government  employees: 
however,  now  is  not  the  time  to  take 
such  action.  I  believe  we  should  get  our 
economic  house  in  order  and  then  con- 
sider the  issue  of  Federal  employee  com- 
pensation and  benefits  in  a  total,  com- 
prehensive package  as  opposed  to  the 
band-aid  approach  which  is  being  ad- 
vanced today. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my 
opposition  to  the  continuing  resolution. 
I  will  vote  against  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  represents  another  example  of 
how  the  Reagan  economic  program  has 
made  equity  stand  on  its  head.  7%ese 
cuts,  which  are  more  severe  than  those 
that  were  hammered  out  during  all-night 
negotiating  sessions  3  weeks  ago  and  that 
precipitated  a  Presidential  veto,  will  In- 
crease the  hardships  on  many  Americans 
who  have  already  been  asked  to  bear  too 
much  of  the  burden  of  budget  cuts  this 
year. 

The  4-percent  across-the-board  cut 
for  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Inte- 
rior. Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
and  Treasury  fails  to  recognize  the 
priorities  among  programs  and  comes  on 
top  of  cuts  which  are  already  having  a 
disproportionately  adverse  impact  on 
States  such  as  my  State  of  Michigan. 

Also  the  phantom  2-percent  cut  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill,  which  may  be  in  effect  for  less  than 
a  week,  shows  once  again  that  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  believes  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  the  only  part  of 
the  Government  wh=ch  spends  its  money 
with  surgical  precision. 

I  am  for  budget  cuts,  and  I  am  for  a 
strong  defense,  and  I  am  for  reducing 
the  deficit  so  that  we  can  take  pressure 
off  of  high  interest  rates,  but  I  cannot 
accede  to  the  administration  virtually 
putting  a  g\m  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 


gress in  cMxler  to  get  its  way  under  the 
threat  of  shutting  down  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  that  may  make  good 
theater  and  great  headlines  for  the  ad- 
ministration, but  it  is  a  poor  way  to  make 
public  policy.  The  Constitution  gives  the 
Congress  the  power  over  spending,  and 
the  President  the  right  to  veto.  But  now 
the  President  has  resorted  to  the  threat 
of  shutting  down  the  Government. 

This,  along  with  the  way  the  recon- 
ciliation process  has  developed  over  this 
year.  Is  another  step  in  shipping  the  ulti- 
mTXQ  power  of  the  purse  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  White  House.  I  can- 
not acquiesce  to  such  a  shift  In  power, 
and  voting  for  this  resolution  would  in 
effect  do  that.  Voting  for  this  resolution 
would  be  saying  that  it  Is  fine  with  me 
that  the  President  can  tell  us  where  to 
dot  the  i"  and  cross  the  "t"  In  budget 
terms  if  we  do  not  do  what  he  wants, 
then  he  will  shut  down  the  Government. 
I  refuse  to  do  this. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hattield,  to  clarify  the  budg- 
et status  of  the  loan  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin. 
istration,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Specifically,  how  will  these  loan  pro- 
grams be  affected  by  the  4-pereent  reduc- 
tion included  In  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion?         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
well  appreciate  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  in 
that  the  across-the-board  reduction  Is 
a  very  unusual  device,  being  employed 
for  the  first  time  in  an  appropriation 
measure,  and  one  which  I  am  not  fully 
comfortable  with.  But  it  Is  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  because  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  extremely  difiScult  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  to  achieve  a  significant 
budgetary  savings  in  a  stopgap  funding 
measure  which  covers  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
point.  Section  143  of  the  resolution,  the 
across-the-board  cut  provision.  Is  de- 
signed to  achieve  budget  authority  sav- 
ings of  4  percent  so  that  budgetary  out- 
lays will  be  reduced  by  approximately  $4 
billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  programs  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  mentioned  do  not  Involve  budget 
authority  granted  in  this  resolution.  In 
the  case  of  insured  and  guaranteed 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans,  the 
resolution  merely  authorizes  that  agencv 
to  make  loans  at  a  certain  level.  Actual 
financing  of  the  loans  are  either  by  pri- 
vate lenders  in  the  case  of  a  guarantee, 
and  from  an  already  capitalized  revolving 
fund  for  insured  loans. 

For  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration revolving  fund,  the  answer  is  the 
same.  Insured  and  guaranteed  telephone 
and  electric  loans  are  not  provided  any 
funding  in  this  bill  and,  therefore,  any 
reduction  against  the  budget  authority 
provided  by  the  measure  can  have  no 
impact  on  this  program. 

There  are  only  two  items  in  the  REA 
program  that  I  believe  may  be  reduced 
by  4  percent.  One  is  the  capitalization 
of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  account,  a 
$30    million    appropriation,    which    al- 


though otr  budget,  is  actual  budget  au- 
thority. Since  no  funds  were  requested 
by  the  administration  for  this  account, 
and  since  the  reduction  here  would  be 
only  $1.2  million,  I  believe  that  this  rel- 
atively small  reduction  can  be  absorbed 
by  that  agency  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty. Ilie  salaries  and  expenses  account 
of  REA  will  also  be  reduced  slightly,  but 
will  still  exceed  the  current  budget  re- 
quest. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank's  role  In  ac- 
tually making  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  let 
me  assure  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota that  there  is  no  intention  here  to  in 
any  way  affect  the  ongoing  operations  of 
the  Bank.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
PFB  does  not  require  appropriated  funds 
for  its  operations  so  the  reduction  con- 
tained in  section  143  of  the  resolution 
will  have  no  effect. 

Furthermore.  Congress  has  spoken  on 
several  occasions  to  direct  the  unim- 
paired continued  operations  of  the  FFB. 
The  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
and  also  the  report  accompanying  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982  both  called  for  continued  ac- 
cess to  FFB  financing  by  REA-ellglble 
utillUes. 

I  share  the  Senator's  strong  concern 
over  our  Nation's  rural  development  pro- 
gram, and  believe,  as  he  does,  that  these 
low-cost  credit  activities  are  a  necessary 
and  significant  means  of  providing  rural 
residents  basic  public  services  such  as 
telephone  and  electrical  service.  I  fully 
agree  that  our  efforts  In  this  area  should 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  sobering  aspects  of  the  neces- 
sity in  considering  this  continuing  reso- 
lution is  that  we  must  do  so  under  such 
severe  time  constraints.  This  Is  very 
unfortunate  for  we  au-e  dealing  with  a 
mammoth  piece  of  legislation,  containing 
numerous  sections  of  great  import,  and 
yet  here  we  are  about  to  vote  upon  it 
before  we  have  had  the  full  opportunity 
to  study  it.  House  Joint  Resolution  340 
was  passed  only  yesterday  by  the  House, 
and  had  you  not  taken  the  time  to  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  there  would 
be  little  way  of  knowing  all  that  was 
contained  in  this  legislation  for  we  have 
not  yet  received  our  printed  copies. 

I  read  the  Record  today,  however,  and 
there  is  an  obscure,  small  section  that 
caught  my  eye.  This  small  section  sim- 
ply makes  a  change  of  date  from  1981 
to  1980.  It  is  important  to  note  that  it 
so  happens  that  this  section  provides  a 
very  nice  windfall  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, for  it  extends  to  1981  the  recently 
passed  provision  lifting  the  $3,000  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  business-related  tax 
deductions  that  we  can  claim  while  away 
from  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  others  feel  about 
this,  but  I  am  disgusted.  I  disapprove  of 
the  exemption  and  voted  against  it  dur- 
ing the  debate  of  the  first  continuing 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  325. 
on  September  24,  1981.  The  idea  of  ex- 
tending this  exemption  to  the  current 
year  is  even  more  objectionable.  But 
more  than  this,  I  am  appalled  at  the 
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tactics  used  here  to  get  this  provision 
passed.  I  think  that  if  everyone  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  leam  about  this 
amendment  that  wai  slipped  in  during 
House  debate,  it  would  have  been  easily 
defeated.  The  September  vote  was  close, 
50  to  48. 

Our  constituents  should  expect  more 
from  us.  They  should  be  able  to  look  to 
their  U.S.  Congtess  with  pride.  It  is  an- 
tics like  this  that  make  it  no  wonder  that 
the  general  feeling  is  negative. 

I  am  casting  my  vote  in  favor  of  this 
continuing  appropriations  bill  for  only 
two  reasons:  because  an  earlier  decision 
of  the  Senate  bars  amendments  at  this 
point  and  because  it  is  essential  that  we 
pass  legislation  to  provide  funding  for 
our  Government's  operations.  Neediest 
to  say.  I  support  this  legislation  with 
great  hesitancy. 

•  Mr.  EXON.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator 
if  the  continuing  resolution  will  provide 
for  adequate  funding  for  the  ongoing 
programs  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education.    

Mr.  SCHMITT.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is.  yes.  the  continu- 
ing resolution  allows  funding  of  NIE  at 
a  reasonable  level  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
although  somewhat  reduced  from  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My 
concern  is  for  the  continuation  of  funds 
for  such  projects  as  the  University  of 
Mid-America  <UMA)  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
UMA  was  pimieered  some  years  ago  by 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  UMA  has  ini- 
tiated new  methods  of  providing  higher 
education  throughout  the  Midwest  States 
by  means  of  telecommunications.  The  re- 
sults have  been  highly  encouraging. 

Thousands  of  students  have  been  al- 
lowed tc  paiUcipale  In  college  courses 
through  this  consortium  of  11  State  uni- 
versities. More  importantly  for  the  fu- 
ture, UMA  has  proposed  a  national  ex- 
tension of  this  new  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation via  telecommunications  through  a 
new  vehicle — an  American  Open  Univer- 
sity (AOU).  I  have  seen  the  plans  for 
this  AOU,  and  I  believe  It  will  provide  a 
most  significant  nationwide  service  to 
many  persons  who  have  not  been  able  to 
attend  college. 

I  understand  also  that  AOU  expects  to 
be  self-sufficient  financially  after  a  3- 
year  beginning  development  period.  This 
will  certainly  be  an  admirable  new  ap- 
proach to  meeting  some  of  our  Nation's 
higher  education  needs. 

Would  it  be  the  Senator's  expectation 
that  the  committee  will  consider  support 
for  the  startup  development  of  AOU  next 
year  and  in  subsequent  years' 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  While  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal for  NIE  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
Deyond,  let  me  assure  the  Senator  that 

v^^h'^T?'*,****  ^^  ^"^e  a  look  at  this 
Kuid  of  telecommunications  service  for 
education  during  the  course  of  our  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriations  hearings 

•  ^  ^^  '  ^^'^"'^  the  Senator* 
iJ^J^^fi^-  *''■    P«8l<lent.  House 
Jotat  Resolution  370  represents  a  100- 
Percent  improvement  over  the  continu- 
ing resoluUon  vetoed  by  the  Pr«sldent 


almost  a  month  ago.  In  this  final  bill. 
Federal  spending  is  reduced  by  over  $4 
blUlon  in  1982.  While  I  regret  that  we 
did  not  cut  more  dollars,  the  current 
legislation  is  certainly  another  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  does  meet  the 
latest  request  of  President  Reagan. 

This  resolution  is  another  example  of 
the  old  "good  news/bad  news"  formula. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  good 
news — the  budget  cuts.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  there  are  two  controversial 
sections  that  are  definitely  bad  news. 

Considering  the  current  depressed 
economy,  we  would  have  been  well  ad- 
vised to  postpone  any  wage  adjustments 
for  key  Government  executives — even 
though  they  have  not  had  a  salary  in- 
crease in  5  years.  In  addition,  the  new 
method  of  allowing  expenses  for  law- 
makers is  resented  by  many  people,  even 
though  it  simply  corrects  the  tax  laws 
so  that  those  elected  to  office  will  be 
treated  like  all  other  Americans. 

Yet  given  the  balance  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  American  people  come  out 
ahead  with  the  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion. And  it  is  with  those  mixed  feelings 
that  I  voted  for  this  resolution.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  a  question  regard- 
ing this  continuing  resolutl<Hi  with  re- 
gard to  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
I  would  like  clarification  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  regarding  a  matter  that 
needs  attention — the  failure  of  this  con- 
tinuing residution  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional $90  mllll(m  reqxilred  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  so-called  windfall  benefits. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's Inqtiiry  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  As  I  understand  It,  this 
resolution  applies  a  4-percent  spending 
cut  to  an  appropriated  level  of  $395  mil- 
lion, for  a  funding  level  of  roughly  $379 
million.  Yesterday,  in  the  House,  Mr. 
CoNTE  acknowledged  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  deficient  in  this  area,  and  he 
pledged — and  I  quote — "that  we  will  have 
a  supplemental  up  here  for  the  balance 
[of  that  funding]  come  February." 

I  would  like  clarification  that  if  the 
Senate  does  not  today  consider  an 
amendment  to  restore  full  fimdlng.  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  consider  a  supplemental 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  the  committee  expedi- 
tiously ccmsiders  a  supplemental.  If  one 
comes  over  from  the  House.* 

SUPPORT  or  MAtNTAINING  CUXmSlfT  WOlKABl.t 
INTimaST  lATI  FOB  SKTItON  SOS  CLDBILT 
BOUSING    LOANS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  like  to  address 
briefly  a  technical  point  of  major  con- 
cern which  is  directly  related  to  the  ac- 
tion we  are  taking  today  to  provide  find- 
ing for  the  section  202  program  In  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Specifically,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  existing  Interest  rate  for 
section  202  loans  be  maintained  In  effect 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  In  order  to 
insure  the  most  efficient  use  of  funds 
being  provided  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  this 
highly  successful  direct  loan  program  to 
provide  housing  for  the  elderly  and  hand- 
icapped. 


Under  current  law,  the  HUD  Secretary 
annually  establishes  the  interest  rate  for 
section  202  loans.  He  has  the  discretion 
to  establish  a  rate  which  may  not  exceed 
the  average  Treasury  borrowing  cost  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  plus  a  HUD 
administrative  charge  to  cover  its  proc- 
essing costs,  and  expected  losses.  Indeed, 
it  may  he  lower  as  appropriate  to  make 
the  program  work. 

During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  loan  rate. 
Including  HUD's  administrative  charge, 
was  established  at  9'/4  percent  for  both 
construction  and  permanent  financing. 
The  Secretary  is  about  to  establish  the 
rate  for  loans  made  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Rigid  application  of  last 
year's  record  high  Treasury  borrowing 
costs  would  result  In  a  2 '/-z -percent  In- 
crease In  the  section  202  loan  rate  to  a 
new  rate  of  11%  percent.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator agree  that  it  would  make  more  sense 
to  retain  the  9  V* -percent  Interest  rate? 

Mr.  OARN.  Clearly  raising  the  Interest 
rate  to  11%  percent  would  make  infeas- 
ible  many  section  202  projects  currently 
being  processed  or  proposed,  unless  there 
were  a  concomitant  increase  In  rental 
subsidies  or  other  project  income  to  cover 
the  substantial  additional  debt  service 
requirements  resulting  from  the  substan- 
tially higher  loan  rate.  Given  the  limited 
section  8  funds,  increasing  rental  subsi- 
dies would  not  be  as  appropriate. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  very 
much  aware  of  this  problem  and  believe 
that  the  Secretary  has  adequate  author- 
ity under  the  statute  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy. Accordingly,  it  is  our  strong  sense 
that  the  section  202  loan  interest  rate  tie 
kept  during  the  current  fiscal  year  at  the 
rate  in  effect  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
further  strongly  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  that  this  be  administratively 
accomplished  as  soon  as  possible.  Stabi- 
lizing the  interest  rate  will  assure  a  con- 
tinued and  stable  flow  of  loan  funds  to 
finance  section  202  projects  without  sig- 
niflcant  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury 
since  Treasury  borrowing  costs  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  falling  well  below 
those  experienced  last  year. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  with  the  view  that  I  share 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  includ- 
ing those  on  the  Banking  Committee  and 
In  the  House.  Literally  thousands  of 
units  of  very  much  needed  elderly  hous- 
ing hang  In  the  balance.  Absent  this  ac- 
tion, the  Congress  support  for  the  pro- 
gram as  expressed  In  the  funding 
measure  would  be  directly  frustrated.* 

Mr.  BRADLEnr.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  so-called 
compromise  continuing  resolution  to 
provide  funding  for  the  Government 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  This  resolution 
has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  the 
President  and  the  Republican  congres- 
sional leadership;  it  is  a  compromise  be- 
twe«i  the  Republicans.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  were  not  con- 
sulted. It  is  a  compromise  between  the 
President's  September  insistence  on  a 
new  $16  billion  in  spending  cuts— on  top 
of  the  $35  billion  provided  in  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act— and  the  the  position  of  the 
congressional  Republicans  that  $16  bil- 
lion was  too  much,  or  at  least  that  It 
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would  not  pass.  The  compromise  calls  for 
a  $4  billion  cut. 

Mr.  President.  $4  billion  in  additional 
spending  cuts  can  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
promise only  in  light  of  the  $16  billion 
September  figure.  The  true  meaning  of 
this  resolution  is  the  compromise  of  our 
commitments  to  the  elderly,  and  many 
other  Americans.  The  true  meaning  of 
these  additional  cuts  in  vital  programs 
is  the  compromise  of  our  chances  for 
real  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  some  Government  spending  is 
essential  to  achieve  ec<Hiomic  growth, 
and  only  economic  growth  will  provide 
us  with  the  revenues  that  we  need  to 
fulfill  our  commitments  to  our  elderly 
citizens,  the  poor,  farmers,  and  the  cities. 

I  oppose  this  resolution  because  the  re- 
ductions in  moneys  for  a  variety  of  key 
programs  will  seriously  impair  our  coun- 
try's prospect  for  a  bright  economic  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  promote 
economic  growth,  we  must  promote  in- 
vestment. By  investment.  I  mean  more 
than  investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, for  which  we  have  provided  ample 
incentives  In  this  year's  tax  bill.  Invest- 
ment is  also  required  in  our  economic 
infrastructure,  in  the  railroads,  high- 
ways, and  mass  transit  systems  which 
move  people  to  jobs  and  goods  to  mar- 
kets in  this  country  and  to  our  ports  for 
shipment  around  the  globe.  Further  re- 
ductions in  our  support  of  these  vital 
transportation  systems  can  only  count 
as  false  economies,  hindering  rather 
than  helping  the  economy  back  on  the 
path  of  sustained  growth. 

Mr.  President,  another  kind  of  invest- 
ment must  be  present  in  addition  to  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment  and 
investment  in  economic  infrastructure. 
That  is  investment  in  people.  We  need  a 
work  force  which  is  healthy,  a  work  force 
that  has  the  education  and  training  re- 
quired for  the  jobs  of  today  and  of  to- 
morrow, a  work  force  that  has  a  view 
of  future  improvements  In  the  standard 
of  living  that  will  assure  maximum  con- 
tributions to  the  economy. 

Yet  the  necessary  investment  in  hu- 
man capital  would  be  compromised  im- 
der  this  resolution.  Cost-effective  pre- 
ventive health  care  for  low-income  chil- 
dren— such  as  immunizations  against 
potentially  crippling  diseases — ^would  be 
cut.  Programs  to  prevent  and  treat  al- 
coholism, drug  abuse,  and  mental  ill- 
ness—diseases entailing  significant  eco- 
nomic losses  as  well  as  enormous  person- 
al suffering — ^would  be  cut. 

Aid  to  school  districts  that  enroll  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren—providing them  with  the  educa- 
tion that  will  be  so  important  to  their 
future  prospects  for  employment — wxjuld 
be  cut.  Funding  for  Pell  grants  and 
other  assistance  to  needy  students  seek- 
ing to  finance  college  or  other  postsec- 
ondary  education — to  develop  their  skills 
as  fully  as  possible — would  be  cut.  Train- 
in*  programs  for  younger  Americans 
who  have  never  held  a  job  and  for  ex- 
perienced workers  who  no  longer  have 
jobs  because  of  competition  from  abroad 
would  be  cut. 


Mr.  President,  how  can  such  cuts  be 
Justified?  The  economic  development 
potential  of  this  coimtry  depends  upon 
the  maximum  efficient  utilization  of  our 
manpower.  This  resolution,  in  providing 
for  severely  reduced  levels  of  funding  for 
preventive  health  programs,  educational 
aid  at  all  levels  and  worker  retraining 
under  trade  adjustment  assistance  and 
youth  training  programs,  undermines  our 
national  interest  in  a  skilled,  motivated 
work  force,  both  now  and  in  the  next 
century. 

The  final  area  requiring  a  strong  Fed- 
eral commitment  is  our  important  in- 
vestment in  research  and  development. 
We  must  make  sure  that  we  remain  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  technological  change 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  competitive  advan- 
tage in  the  world  economy.  Yet  this  res- 
olution would  compromise  America's 
leadership  position  in  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  would  force  reductions  in 
funding  for  science  education  programs 
and  the  instrumentation  grants  that  will 
help  to  modernize  the  teaching  labora- 
tories where  our  future  scientists  learn 
their  craft. 

Funding  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  vital  center  of  our  Nation's 
extraordinary  biomedical  research  ef- 
forts, would  be  cut.  NASA's  nondefense 
programs  in  space  science,  space  appli- 
cations, aeronautics,  and  space  tech- 
nology— already  seriously  constrained  by 
earlier  reductions — would  be  cut  further. 
These  are  precisely  the  areas  which,  in 
the  next  decade  and  beyond,  are  going 
to  give  this  country  the  kind  of  com- 
mercially valuable  advantage  that  it  can 
attain  only  if  the  Federal  Government 
makes  these  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  who  would  argue  that 
reducing  funding  for  the  training  of  our 
young  scientists  and  for  basic  scientific 
research  constitute  sound  national 
policy?  To  reduce  our  capacity  for  the 
education  of  the  science  and  technology 
professionals  of  the  future,  to  slow  our 
progress  in  understanding  the  diseases 
that  afflict  mankind  and  developing  new 
approaches  to  treatment  and  prevention, 
to  throw  away  our  current  advantage  in 
space — all  should  be  unthinkable:  with 
this  resolution,  we  will  be  starting  down 
that  path. 

Mr.  President,  the  reductions  in  non- 
defense  programs  called  for  under  the 
continuing  resolution  should  be  rejected. 
The  economies  to  be  achieved  by  the 
4-percent  across-the-board  cut  are  false 
economies.  This  $4  billion  compromise 
would  sacrifice  our  long-term  objectives 
for  a  healthy,  vibrant  economy  in  order 
to  realize  very  short-term  budgetary 
savings,  savings  which  will  contribute 
very  little,  indeed,  to  reducing  a  1982 
budget  deficit  of  $100  billion.  The  future 
health  of  our  economy  requires  a  more 
farsighted  view.  I.  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  against 
the  resolution. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  VEmUNS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION HEALTH  PROrESSIONAI.  SCHOLAm- 
SHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that,  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  continuing  resolution 
on    H.R.    4034,    the   HUD-Independent 


Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1982 — 
page  11  of  House  Report  No.  97-22 — 
which  was  filed  on  September  11,  1981, 
the  conferees  pointed  out  that  the  ap-  \ 
propriations  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses  ac- 
count included  $4,000,000  above  the 
President's  then-pending  budget  re- 
quest. That  amount,  the  conferees 
noted — 

Is  earmarked  for  the  nurse  scholarship  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980. 

In  both  the  continuing  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  today.  House 
Joint  Resolution  370.  and  in  H.R.  4034 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  on  November 
21  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  yester- 
day, the  appropriations  level  for  the 
MAMOE  account  is  $4  million  above  the 
President's  September  30  budget  request. 
I  believe  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  in  these  measures  for  the 
scholarship  program,  the  authority  for 
which  was  enacted  last  year,  to  be  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1982  at  the  $4  million  level. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  administration 
immediately  undertake  to  implement  the 
scholarship  program  in  order  to  help  in- 
sure that  all  possible  efforts  are  made 
to  help  the  VA  overcome  the  difficulties 
it  has  encountered  in  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  well-qualified  nurses 
and  other  health  care  professionals  in 
the  VA  health-care  system. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery),  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  other  body,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  effort  to  appropriate  funds 
needed  to  get  the  program  underway. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  voting 
against  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution  for  1982.  llie  resolution  will 
require  additional  cuts  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  for  programs  of  vital 
importance  to  our  Nation,  to  our  State 
and  local  governments,  and  to  the  aver- 
age American. 

The  budget  cuts  imposed  by  this  reso- 
lution are  in  addition  to  the  deep  cuts 
already  approved  by  the  Congress  this 
year  in  programs  to  meet  the  health, 
education,  housing,  researeh,  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  Nation. 

After  the  Congress  had  approved 
those  budget  cuts,  the  administration  in 
September,  faced  with  a  ballooning  defi- 
cit because  of  the  failure  of  its  economic 
program,  proposed  additional  budget 
cuts.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  could 
not  support  additional  cuts  in  essential 
programs  that  had  already  been  subject- 
ed to  severe  spending  reductions. 

This  continuing  resolution  imposes 
those  additional  budget  cuts  but  leaves 
unscathed  a  huge  increase  in  military 
spending  that  cannot  be  lustlfied  by  the 
real  defense  needs  of  the  Nation. 

■Rie  most  recent  estimate  by  the  ad- 
mintetration  of  the  budget  deficit  for 
the  1982  fiscal  year  is  more  than  $100 
billion  compared  with  its  original  esti- 
mate in  March  of  $45  billion.  The  esti- 
mated deficit  has  shot  upward  not  be- 
cause of  Increased  domestic  spending, 
but  because  of  a  huge  increase  in  pay- 
ments on  the  Federal  debt  caused  by  the 
administration's  high  interest  rate  pol- 
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icy  and  the  huge  tax  cut  taking  effect 
next  year  which  will  slash  Government 
revenues. 

Instead  of  attacking  those  causes, 
however,  the  administration  proposed 
additional  spending  cuts,  in  programs  al- 
ready cut  to  the  one. 

Equally  troubling,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  that,  while  we  are  being  asked  to  cut 
ever  deeper  Into  programs  that  provide 
essential  services  to  the  American  people 
in  an  effort  to  narrow  the  budget  de- 
ficit, the  Federal  Government  is  encour- 
aging corporations  to  cut  their  tax  pay- 
ments by  buying  and  selling  excess  Fed- 
eral tax  credits  under  the  so-called  leas- 
ing provision  of  the  1981  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act. 

The  leasing  provision  of  the  Tax  Act 
permits  wealthy  corporations  to  shelter 
their  profits  from  Federal  taxes  by  buy- 
ing tax  credits  from  other  failing  busi- 
nesses that  have  so  many  tax  credits  they 
just  cannot  use  them  all.  That  provi- 
sion, which  should  more  properlv  be 
called  a  leeching  provision,  will  cost  the 
Treasury  Department  nearly  $3  billion 
next  year. 

That  means,  that  for  every  $4  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  that  is  saved  through 
budget  cuts  in  this  resolution.  $3  will 
leak  out  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury 
to  corporations  thajt  have  made  deals  to 
buy  and  sell  tax  credits. 

In  my  view  we  would  be  much  better 
off  eliminating  the  outrageous  tax  credit 
sale  provision  of  the  tax  law  than  to  cut 
ever  deeper  Into  programs  that  meet  the 
real  and  serious  needs  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have 
introduced  legislation  (S.  1896)  to  repeal 
the  tax  credit  sales  loopholes  of  the  tax 
law. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Congress  returns 
to  its  budget  problems  in  January,  some 
attention  Is  given  to  the  taxpavers' 
money  that  is  being  given  to  corporations 
through  this  back  door  tax  credit  sa'.e 
provision  instead  of  focusing  repeatedly 
on  the  front  door  spending  that  already 
been  subipcted  to  repeated  cuts. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  concern  expressed 
about  the  status  of  the  numerous  de- 
ferral messages  submitted  to  Congress 
subsequent  to  adoption  of  the  first  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  President's 
Sentember  budget  reouest.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  those  deferrals  were 
.submitted  in  order  to  hold  spending  in 
line  with  the  President's  request  for  the 
interim  period  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  keep  congressional  options  open 
on  the  final  determinat*on  of  spending 
levels.  That  is.  where  funds  provided 
under  the  authority  of  the  first  continu- 
ing resolution  were  In  excess  of  the  Pres- 
ident's September  request,  a  deferral  was 
put  in  place  in  order  to  hold  funds  to 
the  President's  request  level. 

It  was  clearly  understood  at  the  t^me 
the  deferrals  were  submitted  that  they 
were  to  serve  only  to  restrain  soending 
while  Congress  made  its  final  determi- 
nations on  fiscal  year  1982  spending 
levels,  and  that  they  would  be  withdrawn 
when  those  determinations  were  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  second  continuing 
resolution  represents  those  final  deter- 
minations, and  the  deferrals  submitted 


should  be  withdrawn.  Three  appropria- 
tions bills  have  been  signed  into  law, 
two  more  have  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent tat  h.s  signature,  two  conference 
reports  are  pending  in  the  House,  two 
more  bills  are  expected  to  go  to  confer- 
ence soon,  and  four  are  awaiting  final 
fioor  action. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  given 
us  every  assurance  that  as  additional 
regtilar  bills  are  sent  to  the  White  House 
for  his  signature,  they  will  be  measured 
against  the  spending  levels  provided  in 
this  continuing  resolution,  and  if  they 
meet  the  same  overall  spending  goals, 
not  line  by  line,  but  in  total  on  a  bill-by- 
bill  basis,  those  regular  bills  will 
be  signed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  clear,  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  the  final  fiscal 
year  1982  spending  level  decisions  have 
been  made,  and  under  the  terms  previ- 
ously agreed  upon,  the  deferrals  ^ould 
now  be  withdrawn.  The  imcertainty  they 
have  created  for  program  managers  can- 
not continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  one  final 
word,  and  then  I  will  ask  for  a  third 
reading. 

This  package  has  come  to  the  Senate 
through  the  effort  of  many  people,  par- 
ticularly Representative  Silvio  Coiits, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  worked  very  dili- 
gently in  getting  this  sis  a  substitute  In 
the  House  for  the  committee  bill,  and  one 
that  has  received  the  assurance  from  the 
White  House  that  it  will  be  signed.  So  I 
pay  special  commendation  to  Represent- 
ative CoNTc  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  House  committee,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Senate  committee,  who 
worked  diligently  aa  this  program. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  for  his  ac- 
tivities, and  I  am  sure  many  others  would 
join  me  in  this. 

Representative  Contc  did  a  great  deal 
of  work,  but  we  must  also  recognize  that 
that  work  was  built  on  a  platform  estab- 
lished by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  he  brought  the  appropriations 
process  clearly  into  focus  as  it  relates  to 
this  continuing  resolution.  I  personally 
thank  him  for  his  efforts,  and  I  am  sure 
all  others  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
detail  and  those  on  the  peripheries  would 
so  thank  him  also. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind,  generous,  and  gracious,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  his  remarks.  I  thank  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a  third 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  370) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the,  roll. 

"The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Connf).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.         

Mr.  HATTTELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  completed  the  action  on  the  contin- 
uing resolution.  "That  action  was  com- 
pleted on  the  basis  of  a  voice  vote  and 
the  lack  of  any  request  or  demand  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  would  only  observe  that 
there  were  10  Senators  on  the  fioor  at 
the  time.  6  from  the  minority  party  and 
4  from  the  majority  party. 

As  we  proceeded  through  the  schedule 
this  morning,  it  was  indicated  that  we 
would  go  to  the  two  amendments  that 
had  been  agreed  to  by  unanimous  con- 
sent last  night,  one  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd),  the  minority  leader,  and  one  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glekh).  Senator  Btrd  offered  his 
amendment.  Senator  Glenn  indicated  he 
would  engage  in  a  colloquy  rather  than 
offer  an  amendment. 

I,  at  that  point,  indicated  that  fol- 
lowing Senator  Glenn's  colloquy,  we 
would  gn  to  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage. After  Senator  Glenn  completed 
that,  Senator  Nunn  asked  for  a  colloquy. 
I  indicated,  again,  that  following  Sena- 
tor Nunn's  colloquy,  we  would  go  to  third 
reading  and  to  final  passage.  After  he 
finished,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  asked  for  recogni- 
tion in  order  to  give  a  tribute  to  a  friend. 
Again.  I  indicated  that  following  Senator 
Kennedy's  statement,  we  would  go  to 
third  reading  and  fintd  passage. 

We  did  reach  that  point  of  third  read- 
ing and  final  passage  and  it  was  by  voice 
vote.  I  waited,  momentarily,  at  least,  un- 
til I  moved  to  reconsider  to  see  if  there 
would  be  any  request  at  that  time  with  a 
number  of  Senators  present  on  the  fioor. 
There  was  no  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  for  a  rollcall  vote.  So  I  moved  to 
reconsider  and  that  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Subsequent  to  that  situation  as  I  have 
now  described  it,  there  have  been  Sena- 
tors who  have  indicated  they  would  like 
to  have  a  roUcall  on  final  passage.  I 
certainly  have  no  objection.  In  fact.  I 
anticipated  that  we  would  have  a  roll- 
call. But,  none  was  requested.  Both  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  the  comanager  of  the 
bill,  and  I  had  not  had  anyone  request 
this  of  us. 

So.  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  to  ac- 
commodate those  colleagues  who  feel 
strongly  about  this,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  rollcall  on  the  final  passage 
of  the  continuing  resolution  be  in  order 
and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object. 
I  wish  to  support  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  (rf  the 
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Appropriations  Committee,  on  his  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred  and  to  commend  him  for  his 
wilhngness  to  ask  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  proceed  with  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage,  notwithstanding  the 
disposition  of  this  measure  previously  by 
voice  vote. 

While  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  that  action  was  taken,  I  have  had  it 
described  to  me  in  great  detail  and  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
acted  with  absolute  propriety  in  the  way 
it  was  done  and.  indeed,  with  great  cau- 
tion and  care. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  acted  precisely  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  rules  and  with 
absolute  fairness.  This  is  no  one's  fault, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  first  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to 
vote  today  and  people  being  geared  up  to 
take  care  of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
or  anyone  else  would  ever  entertain  the 
thought  of  depriving  a  Senator  of  the 
rollcall  vote  if  it  is  requested. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  strongly  that  I 
was  to  blame  for  this.  I  was  the  minority 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  should  have  sisked 
for  a  rollcall.  I  apologize  for  not  having 
done  so.  I  was  delinquent  in  not  doing 
so.  I  was  on  the  floor  and  I  was  alert  and 
aware.  It  was  simply  completely  my  fault. 
It  was  not  the  majority's  fault.  They 
went  through  with  what  they  imder- 
stood  was  the  situation.  I  will  take  the 
full  blame  for  it.  I  apologize  to  my  leader 
for  having  neglected  to  notify  him.  I 
do  hope  we  have  a  rollcsdl  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  no  apologies  are  neces- 
sary. I  have  the  highest  regard  and  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  always  acts  in  the  most  exemplary 
way.  I  do  not  think  it  was  his  fault.  I 
think  it  was  an  inadvertence  all  the  way 
around.  For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing for  the  Senators  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
but  only  for  one  reason:  Because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  majority 
leader  asked  me  not  to. 

This  Senator  waited  around  the  floor 
for  40  minutes,  expecting  a  vote,  being 
surprised  that  there  was  not  one,  but 
observing  what  went  on,  with  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  here  not  asking  for 
one.  I  think  the  vote  ought  to  be  final. 

Let  us  be  blunt  about  it.  The  minority 
fouled  up.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  flnal  and 
we  should  not  be  putting  the  Senate  back 
through  another  vote  because  they  were 
not  alert  enough  to  do  it. 

Simply  because  of  the  request  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  majority 
leader,  I  will  not  object,  but  I  certainly 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  not  be  blunt  about  anything.  I  am 
just  grateful  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  resolution  for  his  reasonable- 
ness and  for  his  courtesy  in  this  instance. 

None  of  us  would  attempt  to  assess  any 
blame.  I  try  to  be  on  the  floor  at  all  times 
whenever  I  can  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  Fortunately,  we  have  a 
majority  leader  here  who  bends  over 
backward  also  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minority  and  we  have  other  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  do  the 
same. 

I  think  in  doing  that  they  realize,  as 
we  realized  when  we  were  in  the  major- 
ity, that  there  has  to  be  a  spirit  of  com- 
ity, courtesy,  cooperation,  reasonable- 
ness, and  understanding  here  if  we  are 
going  to  get  the  Senate's  work  done. 

So  nobody  is  attempting  to  assess 
blame.  We.  on  this  side,  just  assumed 
that  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote.  If  we 
had  assumed  otherwise,  if  we  had  under- 
stood otherwise,  some  of  the  Senators  on 
this  side  would  have  certainly  notified 
me  or  the  managers  of  the  bill,  and  they 
would  have  been  put  on  notice. 

The  managers  are  correct.  They  were 
not  told  about  a  rollcall.  But  it  was  just 
assumed,  I  think,  that  there  would  be 
one  on  a  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
a  big  appropriations  measure,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
heated  controversy.  We  just  took  it  for 
granted  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  Chair  acted  with  due  diligence. 
The  Chair  has  the  responsibility  to  put 
the  question  on  a  matter  if  no  Senator 
seeks  attention.  So  there  is  no  attempt 
to  blame  anybody. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  I  appreciate  the  very  gener- 
ous statement  that  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  attempting  to  get  us  out  of  this 
little  problem.  I  hope  that  his  request 
will  not  be  objected  to^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  as  phrased,  is 
that  adequate  to  get  to  the  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  the  point  of  the 
request,  as  I  understand  it.  is  to  make 
the  order  to  set  aside  the  motion  to  re- 
consider and  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  and  to  make  an 
order  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  flnal 
passage  and  nothing  else  in  order  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  requested  at 
this  time  on  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Ls 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 


been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vot«  No.  482  Leg.) 
YEAS — 60 
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Abdnor 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Hawkins 

Packwnnrt 

Annstrong 

Hay*k«wa 

Percy 

Baker 

Heinz 

Proxmlre 

ROKChWltZ 

Helms 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Huddles  ton 

Rudman 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Scbmltt 

Ch&fee 

Inouye 

Slmpeon 

Cochnn 

Jackson 

Specter 

Ooben 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Danfortb 

Kaasebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

EaM 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Oam 

Mattingly 

Welcker 

Oorton 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Oraaaaey 

Murkowskl 

Hatch 

Klckles 
NAYS— 35 

Baucui 

Dodd 

Moynlhan 

Bentaen 

Eagleton 

Pell 

Blden 

Exon 

Preasler 

Boren 

Ford 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Olenn 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Boilings 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Saaser 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Williams 

Dixon 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING— 5                                        | 

Oannon 

Mathias 

Metzenbaum 

Ooldwater 

Melcher 

So  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  370) 

was  passed. 

..      

Mr.  HATl  '1  hJ  iD.  Mr.  iTesiaeni.  i  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  motitm 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  to  yield 
in  order  that  I  may  inquire  of  him  what 
the  program  is  for  the  remainder  of  to- 
day, whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  Sat- 
urday session,  what  the  program  is  foi 
next  we^,  and  if  he  can  foresee  a  dat( 
for  sine  die  adjournment,  to  indicati 
what  that  date  is. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  fw  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  Sat- 
urday session  this  week.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Senate  has  made  such  good 
progress  in  the  passage  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  a  number  of  other 
conference  reports  and  appropriation 
bills  that  to  have  a  Saturday  session,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  an  undue  imposi- 
tion on  the  schedules  and  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  Senate  and  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  we  will  not  be  in  session  this 
Saturday. 

I  expect  this  afternoon  to  proceed 
next,  in  a  moment,  to  put  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  respect  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authorization  bill.  If 
that  is  agreed  to,  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  would  be  auto- 
matically a  cloture  vote  In  response  to 
the  motion  filed  under  rule  XXn  against 
further  debate  on  the  State-Justice- 
Commerce  appropriations  bill.  I  say  to 
Senators  that  that  will  happen  quickly, 
so  I  urge  them  to  stay  on  the  floor  in 
order  to  gain  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  vote  on  clo- 
ture, assuming  cloture  is  not  invoked, 
the  leadership  intends  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  Treasury-Post  Office  ap- 
propriations biU,  H.R.  4121.  There  is 
still  some  work  being  done  on  that,  but  I 
hope  we  can  get  it  before  the  Senate  and 
disposed  of  this  afternoon. 

In  addition,  I  hope  we  can  take  up  and 
dispose  of,  this  afternoon,  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

There  is  a  conference  report  on  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  S.  1086,  and  I  hope 
we  can  take  that  up  as  well. 

There  may  be  other  conference  reports 
or  other  matters  that  may  be  dealt  with 
on  a  mutually  agreed  upon  basis  today, 
and  we  would  move  to  them  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted  and  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  would  dictate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  expect  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  in  late  today.  I  expect  that  by 
6  o'clock  we  will  have  finished  whatever 
can  be  done  in  the  course  of  this  calendar 
day. 

On  Monday,  I  hope  we  can  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill.  I  clearly  confess  that  that 
is  probably  a  very  slim  chance,  but  that 
is  the  one  big  item  we  have  yet  to  dispose 
of  before  sine  die  adjournment.  If  we 
cannot  get  to  the  defense  appropriations 
conference  rejwrt  on  Monday,  then  per- 
haps we  can  do  it  on  Tuesday:  if  not  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

In  all  candor.  I  must  say  that,  barring 
unforeseen  circumstances,  the  time  for 
the  disposition  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  defense  appropriations  measure 
will  determine  the  time  for  sine  die  ad- 
journment. 

I  hope — I  say  again,  for  emphasis,  that 
this  is  only  my  personal  hope— I  hope  we 
can  finish  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
and  other  matters  that  must  be  dealt 
with  in  this  session  by  Wednesday,  at  the 
close  of  business,  in  order  to  provide  for 
sine  die  adjournment. 

In  adulMon  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions conference  report,  there  are  some 
other  matters  I  might  mention. 


For  example,  the  military  construction 
appropriations  conference  report  may  be 
available  shortly,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  that  matter  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriations conference  report  is  in  the 
same  category. 

There  Ls  a  tentative  agreement  among 
certain  people  who  have  special  interests 
in  this  piece  of  legislation — it  is  not  yet 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  I 
will  not  now  put  one — that  we  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  agents 
identities  bill,  S.  391,  on  next  Wednesday 

In  addition,  some  disposition  must  be 
made  over  the  President's  proposal  for 
the  reinstitution  of  minimum  benefits  for 
social  security. 

There  may  be  other  matters  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  these  are  the 
ones  that  appear  to  me  as  necessary 
items,  as  "must"  items;  but  they  fit  very 
easily  into  the  time  remaining  between 
now  and  next  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  Saturday 
session. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  a 
good  day  today — we  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow— that,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
or  Wednesday  will  be  adequate  time  for 
us  to  deal  with  these  other  matters:  and 
that,  pending  the  agreement  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  defense  appropriatiwis  bill, 
we  can  suljoum  sine  die  on  Wednesday, 
the  16th. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  very 
lucid  statement.  I  think  we  should  be 
able  to  determine  our  schedule  accord- 
ingly. I  hope  the  schedule  he  has  laid 
out  can  be  expedited.  We  will  do  every- 
thing on  our  side  that  is  possible  to  help 
expedite  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
minority  leader.  We  will  try  together,  as 
the  joint  leadership,  to  make  that 
happen.      

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST- 
DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  AU- 
THORIZAIION  BILL.  S.  951 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  I  am  fUMUt  to  put 
has  been  submitted  to  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  I  will  put  it  for  his  consideration 
at  this  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule  XXU. 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  .  as  amend- 
ed, be  laid  aside,  along  with  the  measure 
it  proposes  to  amend,  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization  bill.  S.  951,  and 
that  at  the  hour  of  2  pan.,  on  Monday, 
February  1.  1982.  the  bill  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  so  that  a  vote  may  occur  on 
the  Helms  amendment,  such  vote  to  oc- 
cur without  intervening  motion,  debate, 
point  of  order,  or  appeal. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
notwithstanding  any  cloture  motion 
which  may  be  filed  in  connection  with 
S.  951,  the  bill  be  laid  aside  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  Helms  amendment,  and  that 
the  measure  may  be  called  up  at  any 
subsequent  time  by  the  majority  leader, 
after   consultation   with   the   minority 


leader,  with  a  vote  ok  any  such  cloture 
motion  to  occur  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  It  say 
that  the  majority  leader  may  by  non- 
debatable  motion  call  it  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  it  does  not.  But  this 
really  extends  beyond  that.  It  gives  me 
the  authority  to  do  it,  without  the  re- 
quirement for  a  motion,  after  consulting 
with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  there  would  be 
no  possibiUty  of  a  filibuster  on  motion- 
ing that  matter  up? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  When  we  vote  m 
Febniary  1  at  2  pjn..  will  the  bill  then 
be  before  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  a  further  cloture  motion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  it  would  be,  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  to  the  request  that 
the  bill  will  be  before  the  Senate  for  the 
disposition  of  that  amendment  and  for 
the  purpose  of  filing  a  subsequent  cloture 
motion  if  desired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
object? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  For  the  moment  I 
am. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  not  reserve  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put  the 
request  at  this  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Objection.  Is  this 
the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  is  the  request. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  statement  I  made  earlier. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  today  and 
it  will  be  in  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber is  in  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  understand  because  the  request 
was  objected  to  we  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow? 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  choice.  I  had 
thought  that  we  had  hquidated  the  issue 
on  the  Department  ol  Justice  authori- 
zation bill  by  setting  a  vote  for  next 
February  1.  That  would  permit  us  in  turn 
to  go  to  the  State-Justice  appropriations 
bill  immediately,  and  I  intended  after 
we  did  this  to  ask  for  authority  to  take 
that  bill  back  to  the  calendar,  if  the 
cloture  motion  did  not  prevail  and  since 
it  is  the  first  cloture  motion  there  is  at 
least  some  chance  that  it  would  not.  and 
that  cleared  the  decks  then  for  us  to  get 
to  the  other  matters,  but  as  the  matter 
stands  at  this  time  we  still  have  the 
Department  of  Justice  matter  to  deal 
with.  We  still  have  State  and  Justice  to 
deal  with.  I  suppose,  and  at  this  moment 
I  see  no  alternative. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  the  majority  leader's  tribu- 
lations and  I  sympathize  with  him  in 
this  regard,  but  we  are  clearly  to  under- 
stand, then,  that  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session  because  of  this  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
to  say  that,  but  I  think  I  have  no 
alternative. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  might  we  know 
the  nature  of  the  problem  because  all 
of  the  problem  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  bill 
and  busing  has  been  cleared.  The  desks 
are  cleared  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
And  there  is  something  else  involved 
here  which  maybe  we  can  work  out. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Under  the  particu- 
lar parl.amentary  situation  that  we  are 
m,  the  legislative  veto  of  the  used  car 
rule  cannot  be  brought  up.  Senator 
Pressler  wishes  to  bring  it  up,  but  it  is 
not  part  of  the  unanimous-consent  order. 
So  long  as  we  stay  in  this  parliamentary 
situation,  it  will  not  be  brought  up  for 
the  remainder  of  this  session.  If  we  ad- 
journ before  December  20,  and  we  are 
going  to,  his  disapproval  resolution  will 
not  be  considered,  and  we  have  the  next 
session  to  consider  it.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  to  agree  with  this  unanimous- 
consent  order,  because  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  substance  of  the  agreements  on 
busing  and  prayer.  I  mean  I  will  vote  a 
particular  way,  but  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  agreement.  But  I  do  have  a 
quarrel  on  the  used-car  rule. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  of  the  sit- 
uation we  are  in  now  Senator  Pressler 
cannot  bring  up  h  s  amendment;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  Senator  Pressler 
cannot  bring  up  his  amendment,  and 
neither  can  the  Senator  bring  up  the 
amendment.  The  difference  is  under  one 
everyone  must  stay  on  Saturday  and  vote 
all  day  long  and  on  the  other  we  can  go 
home  Saturday  and  we  could  probably  go 
home  Wednesday. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  some  logic  I  am 
missing  here  for  the  reason  to  stay  in 
Saturday  and  voting  all  next  week? 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  that  I  knew  there  was  objec- 
tion tD  bringing  the  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  FTC  s  used-car  regulations  to 
the  floor.  We  have  47  cosponsors  of  this 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Of  which  I  am  one. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  passed  through  the 
Commerce  Committee  by  a  12  to  4  vote, 
and  we  had  lengthy  hearings  and  fol- 
lowed all  the  necessary  procedures,  in- 
cluding notifying  the  leadership  imme- 
diately of  our  desire  to  bring  it  to  the 
floor.  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  because  this 
is  the  first  I  hear  that  there  was  an  ob- 
jection to  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object  because  I 
want  a  further  airing  of  it.  The  law  is. 
if  we  adjourn  before  December  20.  and 
the  entire  period  for  the  review  of  the 
rules  does  not  rim.  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  exercise  our  legislative  veto  the 
first  3  months  of  the  next  session,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  prohibit  it  from  going 
into  effect  in  the  next  4  or  5  days. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  urge  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  advised  that  I  am — and 
some  of  these  parliamentary  wizards 
around  here  can  probably  tell  you  as 
well — but  if  we  cannot  vote  under  either 
scenario  for  your  bill,  why  not  take  the 
easiest  scenario  on  the  other  colleagues, 
and  the  reason  is  that  I  am  getting  calls 
from  colleagues  who  say,  "Won't  you 
work  out  something  so  we  do  not  have  to 
work  on  Saturday?" 

Senator  Weicker  has  been  good 
enough  to  work  it  out  with  us  so  we  do 
not  have  to  work  on  Saturday,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  go  home  on  Wed- 
nesday. If  we  do  not  agree  with  this 
then.  Senator  Pressler,  under  neither 
situation  do  you  get  what  you  want.  We 
have  to  work  on  Saturday,  and  I  think 
we  will  have  to  go  through  Friday  of 
next  week  as  well. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  further?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  is  a  com- 
pletely separate  issue.  In  other  words, 
the  legislative  veto  of  the  used-car  rule 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  ap- 
propriations measures. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  So  we  can  proceed  with 
these  appropriation  measures  and  then 
argue  about  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  allow  the  legislative  veto  proc- 
ess to  go  on.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
s'der  a  legislative  veto  of  an  FTC  rule. 
Ninety  days  will  run  out.  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  delay  is  that  the  effort  we 
have  begun  in  September,  with  hearings 
in  October,  and  the  effort  of  a  number 
of  people  to  make  this  process  work  will 
essentially  be  aborted.  The  result  will 
be  that  we  will  have  to  begin  a  new  90- 
day  review  period  next  year  and  have 
new  hearings.  We  would  have  to  start 
the  whole  process  over. 

This  is  the  first  test  of  the  legislative 
veto  for  FTC  rules.  As  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee,  I  have  tried 
to  work  with  it.  But  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  appropriations  measures, 
and  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  accede  to  any  kind  of  re- 
quest   on    the    appropriations    measure 


and  fight  out  the  legislative  veto  on  its 
own  merits. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  that  next  year,  and  that  is  when 
we  are  goiilg  to  fight  it  out,  because  the 
90  days  will  not  expire  before  we  ad- 
journ and,  therefore,  the  entire  process 
will  run  again.  The  FTC  used-car  rule 
is  not  going  into  effect  this  year.  The 
time  for  its  consideration  will  start  run- 
ning again,  and  we  will  debate  it.  But  at 
the  moment,  it  is  not  privileged  to  be 
brought  up  and  cannot  be  brought  up 
while  we  remain  in  this  parliamentary 
situation.  If  those  who  favor  the  disap- 
proval resolution  would  be  willing  to  set 
it  aside  for  the  remainder  of  this  year, 
then  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  That  is  my 
objection. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  we  have  47  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measure,  and  I  would 
guess  that  we  could  probably  have  as 
many  as  50  or  55  cosponsors.  The  legis- 
lative veto  process  was  not  meant  to  be 
stopped  by  the  scheduling  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  affects 
the  appropriations  process.  The  appro- 
priations process  should  go  on  its  own. 
and  you  either  have  the  votes  or  you  do 
not. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  At  one  stage,  I  had 
53  signatures  on  a  letter  and/or  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  on  AWACS.  but 
somehow  something  fell  off.  and  that  res- 
olution was  not  passed.  Just  because 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  you  or  against  you? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  letter  we  have 
from  his  consumer  adviser  indicates  he  is 
for  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  a  letter  on  top  of 
that  stating  that  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  consumer  adviser. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  consumer  adviser 
is  on  one  side,  and  the  administration 
and  OMB  are  on  the  other. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wiscons  n  yield.' 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  understand  that  under  the 
rules  there  is  no  way  you  -:  an  call  this  up 
over  the  objection  of  any  one  Senator? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Under  the  rules  that  is 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  mean  under  the 
present  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  understand.  As  we  are 
seeking  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
I  understand  that, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right.  So  if 
Senator  Packwood  objects,  you  cannot 
bring  it  up.  All  you  can  do  is  keep  us  in 
Saturday  and  probably  until  Friday  of 
next  week  instead  of  Wednesday  of  next 
week.  Does  the  Senator  understand  that? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  All  I  am  asking  for  is 
that  we  go  ahead  with  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  simply,  maybe  next 
week,  at  a  date  certain  next  week,  have 
a  vote  on  the  used-car  rule  veto.  I  do  not 
care  about  a  Saturday  session,  I  do  not 
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care  about  holding  this  up,  but  the 
process  was  not  meant  to  work  this  way. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  saying  Senators 
have  been  very  reasonable.  I  think  I  am 
probably  1  of  those  47  coauthors.  But 
in  any  event  you  cannot  bring  it  up  if 
Senator  Packwood  objects,  and  he  is 
objecting.  I  just  hope  the  Senator  will 
find  a  way  to  let  us  go  Saturday. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  just  hope  we  can  move 
the  appropriations  process  and  not  be 
here  on  Saturday,  and  vote  before  the 
period  expires  to  get  a  vote  up  or  down. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  will  fly  or  not.  but  let 
me  try.  The  situation  is  this  in  a  nut- 
shell :  By  reason  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  a  few 
days  ago,  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 
postcloture  in  respect  to  any  bill,  would 
not  prevent  us  from  proceeding  to  certain 
listed  items,  and  the  legislative  veto  item 
on  used-car  dealers  is  not  one  of  that 
listed  group. 

Senator  Packwood  has  objected  to  my 
present  unanimous-consent  request  be- 
cause if  we  postpone  DOJ  then  there  is 
no  postcloture  proceeding  now  pending 
before  us ;  that  would  permit,  under  the 
privileged  status  of  this,  the  used-car 
matter  to  come  up.  That  would  also  apply 
under  the  previous  order,  depending  on 
whether  you  got  cloture  on  State,  Justice. 
Now  this  may  not  accwnplish  any- 
thing. Madam  President,  but  I  would 
propose,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization  bill 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 
and  that  we  proceed  immediately  to  the 
State,  Justice,  Conunerce  bill  on  which 
there  will  be  an  immediate  cloture  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  objections? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  PACK- 
WOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  you  make 
no  provision  under  that  for  a  later  vote 
on  the  amendment  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  must  say  in  all  candor 
to  my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked,  I  suspect  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  objection  to  going  back  to 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement.  If 
cloture  is  not  invoked,  then,  of  course, 
we  will  still  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXII.  and  we  will  have 
to  once  again  try  to  formulate  this 
agreement  and  ask  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Do  you  come  back 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  after  that 
or  do  you  then  get  mto  a  situation  where 
you  have  to  motion  up  the  Department 
of  Justice  authorization? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Under  those  circum- 
stances I  assume  you  would  come  back 
to  it  after  the  disposition  of  the  cloture 
vote.  I  will  include  that  in  the  request. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  I  understand 
under   the   request   we   will   have   the 

cloture  vote 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  State.  Justice. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  On  State,  Justice. 
Mr.  BAKER.  And  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  that  we  will  go  back  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  when  that  vote 
is  over  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
are  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  that  you  go  back  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  stay  on  it  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXII  unless  that  is 
changed? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make 
sure  when  we  come  back  to  this  that 
the  resolution  disapproving  the  used -car 
ru!e  would  still  not  be  privileged  to  be 
brought  up.  We  would  be  operating  un- 
der the  same  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

As  one  who  has  a  small  interest  in  the 
one  who  has  a  small  interest  in  the 
matters  that  are  being  bandied  about.  I 
might  add  that  I  am  not  so  sure  I  enjoy 
the  piggybacking  being  done  in  my  ef- 
forts on  the  floor.  I  would  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  would 
join  me  out  here  when,  if  indeed  he  pre- 
vails, we  are  going  to  be  in  all  night  and 
we  are  going  to  be  having  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
Would  the  Chair  clear  the  aisle  so  that  I 
can  see  the  Senator  who  is  speaking? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  correctly  phrasing  the  situation 
that  brought  about  this  compromise.  It 
was  done  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
Members.  But  by  the  nature  of  this  de- 
bate, the  only  way  I  can  conduct  it  is 
through  rollcall  votes  which  would  guar- 
antee the  fact  that  we  would  be  having 
rollcall  votes  all  of  tonight  and  all  of  to- 
morrow. It  was  not  just  a  question  of 
staying  in  with  me  on  the  floor  and  a  few 
others.  That  is  one  thing.  The  fact  is 
that,  obviously,  the  impact  of  it  would 
have  been  far  more  reaching  than  just 
not  being  here  to  listen  to  my  pearls  of 
wisdom. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was 
in  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  mem- 
bership that  this  agreement  was  arrived 
at.  And  if  it  does  not  meet  the  desires  of 
the  Senate,  then  I  think  you  should 
know  what  the  alternative  is  going  to  be 
not  just  with  what  the  majority  leader 
indicated,  but  the  fact  that  I  would  sus- 
pect we  are  talking  about,  considering 
the  times  that  are  involved  here  if  we  go 
through  tomorrow,  of  having  at  least  a 
couple  dozen  votes  and  maybe  even  more. 

I  hope  this  thing  can  be  worked  out.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  drop  the  matter. 
There  is  no  way  that  this  matter  is  going 
to  get  brought  up. 

I  request  of  the  majority  leader  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
quorum  call  and  all  of  us  sit  down  and 
discuss  this. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able request. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  Sena- 
tors are  attempting  to  arrange  their 
points  of  view  and  their  respective  in- 
terests. My  request,  which  I  had  put,  has 
now  been  objected  to,  but  I  intend  to  put 
it  again  later.  In  the  meantime.  I  think 
a  fair  amount  of  progress  has  been  made 
and  there  is  some  progress  still  to  be 
made  which  will  permit  us  to  get  some 
agreement.  But  I  think  that  is  not  likely 
to  occur  for  the  next  30  minutes. 

If  there  are  other  items  that  could  be 
taken  up  by  imanimous  consent,  and  I 
suppose  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  it 
in  this  situation,  procedurally.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  consider  them.  For  the 
moment.  Madam  President,  I  once  again 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  H.  STUART 
KNIGHT,  DIRECTOR  OP  U.S. 
SECRET    SERVICE 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  real  misfortunes  that  has  befallen 
this  administration  was  the  retirement 
on  November  30  of  H.  Stuart  Knight. 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service. 

Director  Knight  has  concluded  32 
years  of  distinguished  service  with  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service.  Mr.  Knight's  career 
spanned  the  administrations  of  eight 
Presidents  and  has  been  marked  by 
achievements  which  established  him  as 
a  leader  in  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nities of  the  world. 

Madam  President,  Mr.  Knight  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  special  agent  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  1950.  He  distinguished  him- 
self early  in  his  career  and  received 
the  Treasury  Department's  Exceptional 
Service  Award  for  bravery  and  profes- 
sional competence  during  the  Latin 
American  visit  of  then  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Mr.  Knight's  career 
included  assignment  as  a  senior  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  and  Los  Ange- 
les field  offices,  the  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  protective  divisions,  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Service,  before 
he  was  named  Director  in  1973. 

During  World  War  n,  Mr.  Knight 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  opera- 
tions, where  he  earned  the  Silver  Star, 
Bronze  Star,  and  the  Purple  Heart.  After 
the  war,  he  graduated  from  Michigan 
State  University,  as  well  as  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Federal    Executive    Institute.    He    also 
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completed  a  year  of  graduate  study  at 
Princeton. 

Throughout  his  professional  life.  Mr. 
Knight  has  participated  actively  in  both 
the  national  and  international  law  en- 
forcement communities.  He  is  presently 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  and  formerly  vice  president  of 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Orga- 
nization (INTERPOL). 

Among  his  awards  and  commendations 
are  the  Enforcement  Award  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Federal  Investigators  and  the 
"Mr.  Sam  Award"  of  the  Touchdown 
Club  of  Washington. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  per- 
formance as  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service.  Mr.  Knight  received  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Award,  which  is  the 
Treasury  Department's  highest  commen- 
dation. 

Director  Knight  set  standards  of  per- 
sonal excellence  and  leadership  which 
will  remain  unexcellable  in  the  U.S.  Se- 
cret Service  and  throughout  the  entire 
Federal  law  enforcement  community. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Knight's  re- 
tirement on  November  30.  he  made  some 
remarks  which  I  think  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  Director 
Knight  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in 
the  Record  directly  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  know  that  all  the  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Knight  here  in  the  Senate  wish  him 
well  in  his  retirement  and  our  knowledge 
that  his  future  career  will  be  crowned 
with  more  success. 

Stu.  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Remarks   bt   H.   Stuaht   Knicht.   Director. 

U.S.  Secret  Service,  on  the  Occasion  of 

His  Retirement.  November  30.  1981 

Thank  you  very  much.  Good  evening.  I 
know  It's  traditional  to  acknowledge  the  head 
table,  then  all  of  the  distinguished  guests. 
and  then  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I'm  not  going 
to  do  that,  because  as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
you're  all  head  table  people.  The  good  news 
Is  that  I'm  going  to  be  very  brief,  because 
that's  my  style.  But  the  bad  news  is  there 
are  a  few  things  I  want  to  say.  And  I  gotcha! 
So  I'm  gonna  say  it. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  how  lucky 
I  am.  Now  I  know  that  you've  heard  that 
many,  many  times  and  it's  a  cliche.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  throughout  my  life,  there 
have  been  things  that  I've  aspired  to  and 
wanted  to  accomplish  or  achieve.  I've  tried 
my  darndest  and  it  didn't  seem  to  be  work- 
ing, and  then  suddenly  I'd  get  lucky.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  I  am  lucky. 

The  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me.  without  a  doubt.  Is  when  I  met  my  wife. 
Not  only  did  I  meet  her.  but  subsequently 
she  agreed  that  I  could  be  her  husband.  Be- 
cause if  I've  been  at  all  successful,  much  of 
the  tribute  has  to  go  to  her.  With  her  help 
and  her  understanding,  through  the  good 
times  and  especially  the  bad  times,  her  quiet 
support  gave  me  the  strength  and  the  resolve 
to  carry  on.  She  had  me  believe  in  the  Tight- 
ness of  things. 

We  have  had  some  good  times,  mostly  good 
times,  a  few  bad  times,  and  I've  developed  a 
philosophy  tha*  I  didn't  develop  myself,  that 
I  learned  from  a  book  that  I  read  about  a 
man  who  spent  time  in  the  concentration 


camps  during  the  World  War,  He  spoke  about 
his  bad  experiences  and  he  said.  "That  which 
does  not  destroy  me.  strengthens  me."  And 
I  believe  that.  too. 

I  said  I  was  lucky.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  I  wasn't  born  in  this 
country,  so  I  was  lucky  in  a  sense  that  my 
parents  came  here.  I  was  lucky  to  get  a  good 
education.  I  think  I  was  particularly  lucky 
to  be  selected  from  the  Berkeley  Police  De- 
partment to  become  a  Secret  Service  Agent. 
During  that  time,  and  this  even  surprises  me. 
I've  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  and  work 
In  65  foreign  countries.  It  used  to  be  you  Join 
the  Navy  and  see  the  world.  I  think  now  you 
Join  the  Secret  Service,  you  see  the  world. 
I  was  also  lucky  eight  years  ago  to  take 
over  the  stewardship  of  the  Secret  Service 
from  a  man  like  Jim  Rowley.  He  founded  and 
described  for  me  really  the  basis  of  any  or- 
ganization, five  principles  for  which  he  had 
the  highest  regard:  professionalism,  honesty. 
Integrity,  dedication,  and  loyalty.  And  I  have 
tried  my  doggonedest  to  perpetuate  those 
principles  as  he  had  started  them. 

I've  heard  a  lot  of  tribute  tonight  and  you 
may  think  I'm  a  man  without  weaknesses. 
Well,  that's  not  true,  and  I  think  you  all 
know  that.  Do  I  have  any  weaknesses?  Cer- 
tainly. I  know  one  of  my  weaknesses  Is  a  low 
level  of  tolerance  for  incompetence.  But  I 
think  I  handled  that  very  well. 

I  also  have  a  low  level  of  tolerance  for  peo- 
ple who  fall  to  subscribe  to  the  five  princi- 
ples I  Just  enumerated.  And  I  must  confess 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  handle  that  well.  Have 
I  made  mistakes?  Certainly.  Are  there  things 
I  would  want  to  do  over?  Perhaps.  But  what- 
ever I  did,  I  thought  I  did  it  because  It  was 
right,  because  it  was  legal,  because  it  was 
moral,  because  it  was  ethical.  Some  people 
haven't  liked  the  decisions  I've  made.  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  they  have  a  problem,  and 
that's  their  problem,  I  did  what  I  thought 
was  right. 

Also  I've  been  lucky  as  you  see  tonight 
with  the  awards  and  tributes,  but  one  very 
lucky  thing  that  happened  to  me  was  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
ploring. If  you  have  some  doubts  about  the 
future  of  this  country,  if  you're  lacking  in 
enthusiasm,  if  you  think  maybe  the  road 
ahead  Is  going  to  be  rocky  and  uncertain. 
Just  associate  with  these  young  law  enforce- 
ment people,  that  are  in  Exploring.  And  If 
you're  not  infected  by  their  enthusiasm,  you 
might  as  well  close  the  casket.  As  an  aside  to 
that,  sometimes  a  fellow  says.  "What  do  you 
think  about  that?",  and  the  answer  is  "How 
do  I  know  what  I  think  about  that  til  I  start 
talking?".  Someone  once  asked  me,  "Why 
are  you  affiliated  with  Exploring?",  and  be- 
fore I  could  think  of  what  I  was  saying,  I 
said.  "Because  it  makes  me  feel  good." 

Next  Sunday  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Skins 
are  playing  the  Eagles  here  and  Pete  Rosell. 
the  commissioner  of  the  National  Football 
League,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Football 
League  charities,  is  going  to  present  to  me  a 
check  for  $10,000  to  help  Law  Enforcement 
Exploring.  This  donation  Is  being  made  pri- 
marily through  the  efforts  of  our  colleagues 
In  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  I  appreciate  their  support  to  Exploring. 
The  question  Is  "What  am  I  gonna  do?". 
Well,  many  things.  Tim  McNamar  aligned  one 
thing.  Eventually,  perhaps,  Betty  and  I  will 
go  back  to  Sierra  Madre  where  we  still  own 
a  home.  And  that  highlights  what  I  perceive 
to  be  the  single  most  serious  problem  facing 
the  Secret  Service,  but  not  only  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  any  government  in- 
stitution which  has  personnel  throughout 
the  country.  The  reason  I  have  that  home 
in  Sierra  Madre  is  because  I  couldn't  sell  It 
10  years  ago.  And  the  major  problem  we  have 
now  Is  getting  someone,  with  promotions  and 
all.  to  relocate. 

It  used  to  be  tough.  You  had  to  take  your 
children  out  of  school,  your  spouse  would 


perhaps  have  to  quit  her  job.  you  would 
have  to  skimp  along  on  very,  very  limited 
weight  allowances  so  that  you  could  move, 
but  there  are  two  other  factors  that  have 
now  entered  the  equation.  One  is  the  high 
interest  rates  on  mortgages,  and  the  other 
is  the  cap.  So  you  call  up  someone,  and  you 
say.  "Hey,  I  want  to  promote  you."  And  he 
says,  "What  are  you  talking  about?  You're 
asking  me  to  give  up  an  8  or  9  percent  mort- 
gage, and  take  on  something  that's  16  per- 
cent for  the  next  30  years?  And  you  cant 
give  me  any  more  money.  I'm  already  making 
as  much  money  as  the  Deputy." 

The  long  range,  long  term  implications  of 
that  are  really  klnda  scary,  because  we  may 
wind  up  with  the  mobile,  rather  than  the 
able.  And  I  hope  someone  can  do  something, 
because  that  Is  the  major  problem  facing 
Federal  managers  today. 

I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  mention 
all  the  wonderful  people  in  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, whether  they  be  in  the  Treasury  Security 
Force,  the  Uniformed  Division,  the  Office  of 
Administration  or  wherever.  I  think  that  in 
any  organization  which  Is  service  oriented 
and  labor  intensive  such  as  we  are.  people 
are  the  key  and  we  have  great  people.  I'm 
proud  of  every  one  of  them. 

I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  this  as  the 
end  of  anything.  What  the  caterpillar  calls 
the  end.  the  Master  calls  the  butterfly 
There's  a  simple  test  as  to  whether  or  noi, 
your  mission  on  earth  Is  finished.  If  you  re 
alive,  it  Isn't.  So  I  intend  to  be  around  for 
awhile.  Secret  Service  started  in  1865,  so  they 
were  around  a  long  time  before  I  was.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  be  around  a  long  time  after 
I'm  gone. 

But  there  is  a  major  change  about  to  take 
place  In  the  Service  that  was  alluded  to 
earlier  with  the  AT&F.  and  those  of  you  who 
have  been  in  my  office  perhaps  recall  seein:^ 
a  saying  that  I  have  hanging  in  the  outer 
office  about  change.  I  would  like  to  read  that 
for  you: 

"And  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  theri 
Is  nothing  more  difficult  to  take  in  hand, 
more  perilous  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain 
In  its  success  than  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things.  Be- 
cause the  Innovator  has  for  enemies  all  those 
who  have  done  well  under  the  old  conditions, 
and  lukewarm  defenders  in  those  who  may 
do  well  under  the  new.  This  coolness  arlre; 
partly  from  the  incredulity  of  men  who  do 
not  readily  believe  in  new  things  until  they 
have  had  long  experience  in  them." 

Many  of  you  will  recognize  that  came  from 
"The  Prince"  by  Machlavelll.  I  don't  want  to 
mislead  you.  Just  because  I  happen  to  like 
that  one  section  doesn't  mean  I  subscribe  to 
all  of  Machiavelll's  theories. 

But  the  only  thing  I  would  say  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  staying  is  maintain  your  perspec- 
tive. You  must  use  it  or  you  lose  it,  because 
your  conscience  Is  the  measure  of  the  hon- 
esty of  your  selfishness,  listen  to  It  carefully 

A  colleague  wrote  to  me.  '"That  the  seeds 
of  our  departure  are  Implicit  and  imbedded 
in  our  arrival."  So  don't  be  dismayed  by  say- 
ing goodbye,  the  farewell  is  necessary  before 
we  can  meet  again.  And  meeting  again  after 
a  lifetime  of  only  moments  Is  certain  for 
those  who  are  friends.  I  feel  good  about  all 
of  you,  I  feel  good  about  myself,  thank  you 
for  being  here,  but  most  of  all  thank  you  for 
being  my  friends. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RAIL  BASING  MODE  FOR  THE  MX 
MISSILE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  President,  on 
December  3,  I  spoke  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Pryor)  . 
His  amendment  struck  out  money  for  the 
superhardened  silo  basing  for  the  MX 
missile.  I  pointed  out  then  that  the  MX 
missile  will  be  no  less  vulnerable  in  the 
hardened  silos  than  are  the  Titan  and 
Minuteman  now  in  these  silos. 

Madam  President,  I  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  bring  together  the  warring 
factions  within  the  armed  services  and 
produce  with  them  a  basing  system  for 
the  MX  missile  that  is  achievable  and 
that  protects  a  $14  billion  missile  from 
destruction. 

In  that  vein.  Madam  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  written  by  Bruce  IngersoU  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  December  6.  In 
my  judgment,  it  presents  an  excellent 
suggestion  for  the  basing  of  the  MX. 

The  article  points  out  that  our  coun- 
try's railroad  industry  has  been  trying 
to  convince  the  Defense  Department  to 
consider  deploying  the  MX  missiles  on 
a  fleet  of  disguised  trains  that  would  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  country. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Madam  Prasident,  many 
feel  that  railroad  cars  to  carry  the  MX 
missile  can  be  built  now.  These  rail  cars 
could  traverse  perhaps  100.000  miles  of 
track  currently  available  that  would  not 
bring  the  missiles  into  large  population 
areas. 

Safety  considerations  must  be  para- 
mount in  the  use  of  the  rail  mobile  MX. 
The  weapon  itself  would  be  fail-safe 
against  an  inadvertent  or  accidental  nu- 
clear explosion  while  moving  on  the  rail- 
roads. Experience  with  an  air  crash  in 
Spain  with  a  nuclear  warhead  revealed 
that  the  unarmed  warhead,  as  this  would 
be.  would  not  inadvertentlv  explode.  This 
would  indicate  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  a  nuclear  reaction,  even  in  the  un- 
likely event  of  a  railroad  derailment. 

Aside  from  relieving  the  taxpayer  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  alternate  and  unsat- 
isfactory basing  modes,  the  mobile  rail 
MX  provides  US.  strategists  and  SALT — 
or  START — negotiators  with  a  system 
that  Is  largely  invulnerable  to  Soviet  mis- 
sile attack.  This  invulnerability  has  been 
attested  to  by  unclassified  published 
studies  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 

Madam  President.  I  intend  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  Sun-Times  article,  with  an 
illustration  by  its  artist.  Jack  Jordan,  to 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  feel  free  to  cor- 
respond with  me  on  this  proposal. 

I  also  hope.  Madam  President,  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
request  a  full  study  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  of  the  railroad 
basing  of  the  MX  missile. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  only  two 
possib'.e  MX  basing  modes  using  railroad 
cars  have  been  studied  and  other  rail- 
road possibilities  have  not  been  ex- 
amined. 

I  hope.  Madam  President,  that  we  in 
the  Senate  can  bring  about  a  total  ex- 
amination of  the  rail  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  missile. 

ExHiBrr   1 

ICG  Offers  Trial  Run   Here:    Deploy   MX 

Missiles  by   Train,   U.S.   Urceo 

(By   Bruce   IngersoU  i 

Washington. — The  U.S.  railroad  industry 
is  waging  a  quiet  but  persistent  campaign 
to  persuade  Pentagon  brass  to  consider  de- 
ploying nuclear-tipped  MX  missiles  on  a 
special  fleet  of  disguised  trains  and  dispers- 
ing them  throughout  the  country. 

The  Illinois  Central  Gulf  RR,  one  of  the 
moit  ardent  advocates  of  MX  missile  trains, 
already  has  volunteered  to  conduct  the  first 
trial  runs  on  Its  8,300-mlle  system  from 
Chicago  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^GG  o.licials.  moreover,  have  come  up  with 
a  preliminary  list  of  30  military  bases,  arse- 
nals and  power  plants  with  tight  security 
where  these  missile  trains  could  be  parked 
and  put  on  strategic  alert.  E)lght  of  the 
"security  sites"  are  in  Illinois. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
representing  the  37  largest  carriers,  argues 
that  a  rail-borne  MX  system  would  be  far 
cheaper  than  any  of  the  elaborate  MX- 
d3plo>ment  schemes  seriously  considered  by 
the  Carter  and  Reagan  administrations. 

Jn  meetings  with  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials, AAR  lobbyists  have  been  urging  what 
amounts  to  a  revival  of  the  Minuteman  mis- 
sile-train concept  that  was  tested  success- 
fully in  1960  but  discarded  In  favor  of  put- 
ting  the  Minuteman   In   underground  silos. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  180,000-mile 
rail  network,  said  John  E.  Murray.  AAR  vice 
president,  the  government  could  save  billions 
in  MX  construction  costs  and  still  close  the 
United  States'  "window  of  vulnerability"  to 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  The  window  symbol- 
izes the  fears  of  some  defense  experts  that 
the  Air  Force's  immobile  phalanx  of  Minute- 
man  and  Titan  missile  has  become  vulner- 
able to  the  improving  accuracy  of  Soviet 
warheads. 

The  Air  Force  could  confuse  the  Soviets  by 
putting  the  mammoth  MXs  aboard  missile 
carriers  masked  to  look  like  ordinary  freight 
cars  and  secretly  shuttling  them  from  one 
security  site  to  another.  Murray  said  If  the 
Soviets  attacked  the  missile-car  roofs  would 
open  and  the  10-warhead  MXs  would  be 
thrust  upright  for  the  counterattack. 

"We  have  the  most  underutilized  rail  sys- 
tem in  the  industrialized  world,"  Murray 
said.  "Seventy  percent  of  our  traffic  moves  on 
20  percent  of  our  trackage.  We  wouldn't  have 
to  go  through  metropolitan  areas.  We  could 
circumvent  them  and  run  these  missile 
trains  out  with  the  Jackrabbits  In  the  West." 

Sam  R.  Watkins.  vice  president  of  govern- 
ment affairs  for  IC  Industries,  parent  of  the 
ICG,  shares  Murray's  enthusiasm. 

"The  capital  investment  would  be  prac- 
tically nothing  compared  to  the  costs  of 
building  thousands  of  missile  shelters  or 
burying  the  MX  deep  underground  or  build- 
ing airplanes  to  fly  It  around  |on  continuous 
patrol]."  he  said.  "The  rails  are  in  place  and 
cars  could  very  easily  be  converted  [Into 
missile  carriers}. 

"These  trains  would  go  all  over  the  coun- 
try— the  East,  the  South,  everywhere,"  he 
added.  "They  would  be  so  spread  out  that  the 
Soviets  couldn't  knock  them  out  with  an 
aerial  |  nuclear]  barrage." 

Rail  executives  have  been  loathe  to  go 
public  with  their  MX  lobbying  campaign, 
lest  they  appear  self-serving,  said  Murray. 
The  railroads  would  not  handle  missile  trains 


out  of  patriotism  alone:  they  expect  to  profit 
from  the  defense  business.  But  the  mileage 
payments  would  not  be  "extravagant,"  he 
said. 

'The  trouble  is.  it  possesses  the  novelty  of 
straightforward  simplicity." 

Two  years  ago.  Benjamin  F.  Biaggini,  board 
chairman  of  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  tried  to 
Interest  the  Pentagon  in  hiding  the  MX  In 
rail  tunnels  in  the  West. 

The  response  from  William  Perry,  the  Pen- 
tagon chief  of  research  and  development  at 
the  time,  was  discouraging.  The  main  prob- 
lem would  be  the  rubble  from  a  nuclear 
blast  that  would  trap  the  missiles  inside  the 
tunnels,  thwarting  any  counterattack. 

Undaunted,  Biaggini  broached  the  Idea  to 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  a 
fellow  Callfornian,  in  a  letter  last  February. 

In  the  meantime.  Murray,  a  retired  two- 
star  Army  general,  has  continued  to  push  the 
more  comprehensive  MX-deployment  plan, 
meeting  with  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Oren  E.  De- 
Haven,  logistics  director  for  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  and  other  Pentagon  officials. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  plan  may  have  just 
one  backer — Col.  George  Fischer,  a  logistics 
officer  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Fischer  was 
the  assistant  commander  of  the  Mlnutemain 
III  missile  train  during  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand tests  from  June  to  November.  1960. 

The  13-car  train.  Including  two  prototype 
missile  cars,  a  command  car,  a  diner  and 
sleeping  cars  for  the  missile  crewmen,  techni- 
cians and  security  guards,  was  completely 
self-sufficient,  Fischer  said  in  telephone  in- 
terview. 

It  operated  out  of  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah, 
making  trips  primarily  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  country,  he  said.  The  train  main- 
tained radio  contact  with  the  SAC  command 
post  as  it  moved  from  one  siding  to  another, 
spending  a  few  hours  here  or  a  few  days 
there  under  a  random  system  devised  by 
Rand  Corp. 

The  Minuteman  III  train  proved  complete- 
ly feasible,  Fischer  said,  but  there  was  no 
pressing  need  for  missile  mobility  back  then 
The  Soviets  were  years  away  from  developing 
sufficient  accuracy  to  threaten  US  missile 
silos.  Moreover,  the  operating  costs  of  $I 
million  a  month — or  $60  million  a  month  for 
a  fleet  of  60  missile  trains — seemed  high  at 
the  time. 

Col.  John  Polltl.  deputy  special  assistant 
for  the  MX.  said  the  Air  Force  took  another 
look  at  the  rall-bome  missile  concept  last 
year  and  rejected  it  most  emphatically. 

"The  basic  problem  Is  Its  survivability," 
he  said.  "It's  vulnerable  to  sabotage  and  ter- 
rorist attack.  It  can  be  tracked  by  enemy 
ajents  too  easily." 

The  other  main  obstacle  would  be  the  howl 
of  public  protest  at  the  very  thought  of 
nuclear-tipped  missiles  whistling  across 
grade  crossings  and  through  small  towns, 
Politi  said. 

"With  nuclear  weapons."  he  asserted,  "a 
lot  of  contact  with  the  public  is  simply 
unacceptable." 

The  AAR's  Murray  has  several  counter- 
arguments. In  addition  to  camouflaging  the 
missile  carriers  ais  boxcars  or  auto-rack  cars, 
the  Air  Force  could  keep  Soviet  spies  guess- 
ing by  running  decoy  trains.  And  by  parking 
the  MX  trains  at  well-secured  defense  instal- 
lations and  power  plants,  he  said,  the  odds 
of  terrorism  and  sabotage  could  be  reduced 
sharply. 

The  Illinois  Central  Gulf  list  of  security 
sites  includes  these  in  Illinois — the  Joliet 
Army  ammunition  plant,  Chanute  Air  Base 
at  Rantoul,  Scott  Air  Base  at  Belleville.  Com- 
monwealth Edison's  Braidwood  nuclear 
power  plant,  Illinois  Power's  Clinton  nuclear 
power  plant  as  well  as  conventional  power 
plants  at  Joliet.  Baldwin  and  Newton. 

As  for  public  acceptance,  Murray  said, 
railroads  already  are  hauling  tons  of  ammu- 
nition, spent  nuclear  fuel,  nuclear  reactor 
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parw  and  missile  parts  virtually  without 
incident. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tiie  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Chafee".  Without  objection,  it  is  sc  or- 
dered.   

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  difficul- 
ties and  complications  which  produced 
an  earlier  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  I  put  have  been 
addressed  and  eliminated. 

I  wish  to  put  the  unanimous-consent 
request  at  this  time.  I  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  reservations  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  certain  understandings 
between  the  parties. 

Mr.  President.  I  submitted  them  to 
the  minority  leader  and  put  them  at  this 
time  for  his  consideration  and  that  ol 
all  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII.  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms > .  as  amended,  be  laid  aside,  along 
with  the  measure  it  proposes  to  amend, 
the  Department  of  Justice  authorization 
bill.  S.  951.  and  that  at  the  hour  of  11 
am.  on  Monday.  February  1.  1982.  the 
bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  that 
following  3  hours  of  debate.  1  hour  each 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER>  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Johnston  >  and  1  hour 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  a 
vote  to  occur  on  the  Helms  amendment, 
■such  vote  to  occur  without  intervening 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  any  cloture  motion 
which  may  be  filed  in  connection  with 
S.  951.  the  bill  be  laid  aside  upon  dispo- 
sition of  the  Helms  amendment  and  that 
the  measure  may  be  called  up  at  any  sub- 
sequent time  bv  the  majority  leader, 
after  consulting  with  the  minority  leader, 
with  a  vote  on  any  such  cloture  motion 
to  occur  1  hour  after  the  Senate  returns 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  sh^ll  not  be  in  order  for 
the  remainder  of  the  97th  Congress,  first 
session,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33. 

Further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
in  respect  to  H.R.  4169.  which  is  the 
State- Justice-Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  that  if  cloture  is  invoked  on  that 
measure  and  the  Senate  adjourns  sine  die 
while  the  measure  is  pending,  the  bill  be 
returned  to  the  calendar,  to  be  called  up 
at  any  subsequent  time  by  the  majority 
leader,  after  consulting  with  the  minority 
leader. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  cloture  fails  the  bills 


S.  951  and  H.R.  4169  be  returned  to  the 
calendar  and  that  they  no  longer  have 
the  status  of  being  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  just  a  question  or  two? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  Has  the  majority  leader 
in  his  endeavor  to  secure  this  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  discussed  a 
time  certain  for  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 33  to  be  considered  in  committee? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
there  have  been  extensive  conversations 
between  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  principal  author  of  the  resolution. 
Senator  Pressler.  and  Senator  Kasten. 
and  I  yield  at  this  point  so  that  they 
may  advise  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
on  what  if  any  arrangements  they  have 
discussed  and  how  they  relate  tb  the  re- 
quests that  I  have  just  put. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  we 
would  have  a  committee  markup.  We 
would  not  mention  a  date  certain,  but  I 
would  give  them  my  word  it  would  be  in 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  drag  it  out  to  the  75th  day  be- 
fore we  would  have  a  markup,  and  that 
was  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  was  acceptable  to 
them,  I  understand.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  learning  about  the  protec- 
tion of  the  minority,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has  taught 
this  Senator  many  lessons  in  the  few 
short  years  that  I  have  been  here,  such 
as  today. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  understands 
that  I  have  been  an  opponent  of  the  leg- 
islative veto  because  I  think  it  has  been 
an  indictment  of  Congress  as  to  our  in- 
ability to  pass  legislation  and  to  direct 
our  agencies  to  do  what  we  want  them 
to  do.  and  I  think  we  are  learning  a 
valuable  lesson  here  today.  The  legisla- 
tive veto  is  in  the  same  problem  area  as 
anything  else  would  be.  and  you  are  ex- 
ercising the  right,  and  I  admire  you  for 
that,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a  shame  that 
you  take  the  committee  back  through 
the  same  route  it  has  gone,  and  that  we 
have  to  go  through  the  markups,  and 
we  have  to  do  all  those  things  within  75 
days. 

I  hope  you  could  give  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement — let  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  add  to  it — a 
couple  of  weeks  after  we  come  back  on 
January  25.  and  get  it  back  on  the  floor 
and  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  had  the  hear- 
ing and  done  everything 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  can  assure  you  we 
do  not  need  any  more  hearings.  If  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  want  more  hearings, 
that  is  their  business.  I  do  not  intend 
to  ask  for  any  more  hearings.  But  I 
would  like  to  have  leeway,  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  accept  my  assur- 
ances that  I  will  not  unduly  delay  this. 
We  will  have  a  number  of  markups,  and 
we  will  reach  it  quite  early,  even  if  I 
have  to  call  a  special  executive  session. 


I  do  not  intend  as  chairman  to  hold  it 
up  unduly. 

I  do  not  like  disapproval  of  this  FTC 
rule.  I  think  it  is  good  protection  for 
those  who  are  buying  used  cars.  But  I 
figure  if  the  consumer  groups  who  are 
opposed  to  the  disapproval  cannot,  be- 
tween this  date  and  the  time  we  take  it 
up,  and  a  reasonable  period  afterward, 
find  the  votes  to  defeat  it,  delay  of  an- 
other 2  months  is  not  going  to  make  any 
diflference. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  might  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  that  75 
days  have  already  run  on  this,  and  this 
is  not  anything  new  to  the  FTC.  not  any- 
thing new  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
6  years,  and  now  you  want  to  just  extend 
it  a  few  more  months  to  generate  some 
support. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  did  not  pick  a  specific  date  is  that 
there  is  a  question  in  the  law  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  to  resubmit  this  rule. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  just  indicates  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  we  ought  to  go  on  and 
expedite  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  What  I  mean  is. 
if  they  do  not  submit  the  rule,  there  will 
be  nothing  to  pass  on.  The  law  is  clouded 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  an  obligation,  a  man- 
datory obligation,  to  reissue  this  rule  or 
whether,  because  it  is  a  new  Commission, 
with  a  new  chairman,  they  may  choose 
not  to  issue  it  at  all  or  issue  it  in  some 
amended  form.  But  again  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  you  have 
my  word  that  I  do  not  intend  to  unduly 
delay  this. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  just  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that  I 
have  been  dealing  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  he  has.  for  a  long 
time,  and  just  what  you  have  said  to  me 
is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  probably  come  i:ack  with  another 
rule  or  they  will  cloud  the  issue  again. 

We  will  not  be  taking  up  the  same  type 
of  regulation  or  rule  that  we  just  got 
another  hearing,  and  that  will  be  the 
argument  after  the  first  of  the  year  that 
it  is  not  the  identical  one.  that  they  have 
a  right,  because  the  issue  is  clouded,  to 
issue  another  one. 

So  I  respect  the  Senator  for  his  legal 
talent  as  well  as  his  other  talents,  and 
would  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  would 
be  a  ploy  that  I  could  see  that  we  will 
have  a  new  rule,  we  will  have  to  have 
new  hearings,  and  we  will  go  through 
the  who'.e  75  days  again. 

Now  all  you  are  doing  is  taking  us  down 
the  road  to  something  that  is  not  going 
to  happen,  and  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
will  give  us  at  least  a  time  certain  if  we 
get  a  new  rule,  fine,  that  we  will  do  it 
within  a  couple  of  weeks. 

If  not,  and  they  do  not  have  to  issue  a 
new  rule,  they  do  not  send  one  up.  we  do 
not  even  have  to  have  that  hearing,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Much  as  I  hate  to 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
I  am  reluctant  to  pick  a  day  certain  now 
and  say  that  we  will  have  a  markup  on 
I  day  or  this  bill  will  be  reported  out  by 
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I  day.  I  give  the  Senator  my  assurances 
that   there  will   not  be  any  untoward 

delay. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  that.  But 
then  we  will  get  into  that  gray  area,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  gray  area  several 
times  with  people  who  do  not  want  the 
same  thing  I  do,  and  when  you  get  into 
the  gray  area,  then  we  begin  to  say, 
"Well,  we  had  better  not  do  this,  there 
is  nothing  positive  about  it,"  so  we  get 
more  delays,  and  that  is  not  what  we 
want. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  not  object  at  this 
time.  ■ 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I 
could  put  this  into  perspective  a  little  bit. 

First  of  all.  the  90  days  are  going  to 
expire  on  the  20th  of  December.  Under 
the  present  circumstances,  under  the 
rules  of  cloture,  the  used  car  rule  would 
go  into  effect  if  we  are  still  in  session 
then,  because  the  vote  would  be  pre- 
vented up  until  that  day.  If  the  used  car 
rule,  in  fact,  went  into  effect  for  this  rea- 
son, the  Senate  would  have  been  pre- 
vented from  even  having  a  vote  on  the 
veto.  So  we  must  withdraw  the  issue 
right  now.  It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  in  session  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber. Therefore,  there  will  not  be  a  90-day 
period  of  time  for  review,  and.  therefore. 
3ve  will  be  able  to  begin  the  process  over 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

Now.  the  legislative  veto  provision  of 
the  FTC  Improvements  Act  of  1980  says 
that: 

The  Commission  shall  be  required  to  re- 
submit the  nne!  rule  Involved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  our  understanding  this  will  be  the 
same  rule  that  they  submitted  before. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  people 
who  are  opposed  to  the  rule — and  I  am — 
resubmission  of  the  rule  means  it  will 
not  take  effect;  the  rule  is  put  off.  If  we 
were  to  delay  now.  the  effect  would  be 
just  the  opposite,  because  we  would 
never  be  able  to  have  that  vote.  So  the 
danger  is  that  the  rule  would  take  effect, 
and  also  that  the  legislative  veto  con- 
cept would  not  work,  because  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  have  the  chance  to  exer- 
cise its  will. 

We  have  been  guaranteed  prompt 
committee  action  by  the  chairman  of  the 
comm  ttee.  He  has  said  today  that  he  is 
not  going  to  seek  to  unduly  delay  this 
issue. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
once  the  issue  is  out  of  the  committee, 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  its  consideration 
is  a  privileged  motion,  and  we  will  take 
it  up  in  the  Senate. 

So  I  say  to  the  chairman  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  particular.  I 
think  we  have  worked  out  a  way  that  we 
can  reach  the  end  we  all  desire. 

The  Senate  can  proceed  with  its  busi- 
ness, the  rule  will  not  go  into  effect,  and 
the  legislative  veto  process  can  work  in 
a  deliberate,  businesslike  way  when  the 
90  days  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session. 
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I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  efforts. 

We  are  in  position,  that  9  days — this 
being  the  11th  of  December — from  now. 
on  the  20th.  if  the  Senate  is  still  in  ses- 
sion and  has  not  acted  on  this  matter, 
the  FTC  rule  will  go  into  effect. 

As  I  understand  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon,  it  will  be  his  inten- 
tion of  continue  his  objections  during 
the  pendency  of  the  100  hours  of  past 
cloture  debate.  This  period  of  time  would 
take  us  beyond  December  20. 

Therefore,  we  have  little  choice  in 
terms  of  the  fact  that  if  we  attempt  to 
keep  the  Senate  in  order  to  take  up  the 
disapproval  resolution,  we  will  lose  be- 
cause of  the  running  of  the  clock.  Then 
the  rule  would  go  into  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 20  so  that  two-House  veto  could  not 
be  invoked. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Because  of  the  cloture  rules  under  which 
we  are  operating,  we  would  not  get  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
legislative  veto  of  the  used  car  rule,  and 
the  rule  could  go  into  effect.  So  this 
action  for  delay,  and  resubmission  of  the 
rule,  has  the  effect  of  helping  the  used 
car  dealers  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  working  with,  and  I 
think  we  have  a  solution  which  should 
satisfy  everyone. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Could  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question  for 
clarification  for  the  record.  Under  this 
two-House  veto,  can  one  Member  call 
that  to  the  floor  under  the  parliamentary 
situation  which  now  exists? 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  No,  under  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  which  we  now 
exist — and  I  will  yield  to  the  majority 
leader — we  are  operating  under  cloture 
rules  and  scheduling  all  activity  under 
unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  might 
remind  the  Senator  that  the  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Under  the  way  we  are 
operating  now,  one  Senator  can  prevent 
any  scheduling.  So.  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  best  of  all  possible  resolu- 
tions is  the  one  we  have  chosen.  The  rule 
will  not  go  into  effect  and  the  90-day 
period  and  the  veto  process  will  begin 
again,  probably  on  or  about  January  25. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  One  further  point  for 
clarification.  Will  the  FTC  have  to  sub- 
mit a  new  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session  or  will  the  same  proposal 
stay  alive? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  There  is  a  legal  question 
on  that  point.  Most  of  the  lawyers  with 
whom  we  have  discussed  this  issue  inter- 
pret statutory  language.  "The  Commis- 
sion shall  be  required  to  resubmit."  to 
mean  that  the  Commission  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  the  same  rule  they  sub- 
mitted now.  That  is  a  legal  question  that 
we  can  work  with  and  discuss  further. 
But  it  is  our  general  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  people  we  consulted,  both 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  that  the 
rule  will  be  the  same  rule  and  will  be 


submitted  on  or  about  January  25.  when 
we  go  back  into  session. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
my  colleague  from  Oregon.  I  know  he  is 
exercising  his  right  under  our  parliamen- 
tary situation.  I  respect  his  right.  I  thank 
him  for  being  willing  to  work  out  an 
agreement.  I  certainly  am  not  one  in 
this  body  who  wishes  to  keep  us  in  session 
at  times  when  ;t  would  be  futUe.  If  I  felt 
that  by  going  to  the  20th  we  could  get  • 
the  rule,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  we  had  to 
be  in  session  around  the  clock  until  the 
20th  to  get  the  ruie.  I  would  do  it.  But 
we  will  lose  if  we  do  that  by  virtue  of 
the  number  of  hours  remaining  for  de- 
bate. My  understanding  is  that  the  op- 
ponents of  this  resolution  will  remain 
steadfast  on  this  point.  I  do,  however, 
wish  to  thank  everyone  for  their  con- 
sideration in  attempts  to  find  a  way 
around  this  impasse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  others  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  arrive  at  this  arrangement.  In- 
deed. I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  because,  as  he  correctly  stated, 
by  undertaking  to  proceed  in  this  way,  he 
has  salvaged  from  the  last  few  days  of 
session  the  possibility  of  proceeding 
without  this  approval.  So  I  think  he  has 
accomplished  a  good  purpose  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  facilitated  the  action 
of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee for  their  very  thorough  understand- 
ing of  a  very  complex  issue  which  is  fairly 
new  and  novel  in  its  application. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  I  have  two  quick  matters. 
First  of  all.  will  it  be  in  order  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  after  the  adoption,  hope- 
fully, of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  myself? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  it  would  be,  in  my 
view  and  interpretation  of  the  request  as 
it  is  put.  And  I  wish  to  make  that  a  part 
of  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Second,  do  I  under- 
stand the  agreement,  which  is  not  part 
of  this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
but  part  of  an  understanding  between 
the  majority  leader  and  myself,  that  af- 
ter we  lay  this  bill  aside,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Johnston-Helms  amendment, 
assuming  that  it  is  adopted,  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  intends  to  return  to  the 
matter  and  also  after  the  vote  on  what 
would  at  that  time  be  the  third  invoca- 
tion of  cloture,  once  that  is  invoked,  that 
we  will  at  the  earhest  possible  time,  ear- 
liest feasible  time,  return  to  the  bill  and 
stay  on  it  until  final  disposition? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I 
am  anxious  to  pass  this  bill  and  that,  in- 
deed, I  will  ask  the  Senate,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  minority  leader,  to  re- 
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turn  to  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
as  soon  as  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  consist- 
ent with  only  the  most  pressing  items  of 
business  that  the  Senate  may  have  to 
transact. 

I  would  estimate  that  we  will  be  able 
to  finish  this  bill  and  all  the  amendments 
to  it  sometime  in  the  spring,  and  perhaps 
in  the  winter.  But  I  have  no  desire  to 
slow  down  the  consideration  of  this 
measure.  Indeed.  I  want  to  see  it  taken 
to  final  passage  as  soon  after  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  date  contemplated  in  this  agree- 
ment as  is  possible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  hope,  consistent  with  what 
he  says,  that  that  would  be  early  during 
the  month  of  February,  but  my  confi- 
dence in  him  is  such  that  I  will  leave  it 
to  his  good  faith  to  pick  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  parliamentary  situation.  If  a 
new  rule  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  issued  and  is  filed  on  Janu- 
ary 25  or  January  26,  or  shortly  there- 
after, and  under  your  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  we  go  into  a  vote  at  2  p.m. 
on  February  2 — which  is  on  cloture,  am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment on  February  1. 

Mr.  FORD.  Are  we  back  in  the  same 
procedure  at  that  time  as  we  are  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  are  not.  The  order 
provides  that  post-cloture  we  may  still 
lay  the  said  matter  aside  and  go  to  other 
matters. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  want  to  get  caught 
in  the  same  parliamentary  maneuver 
next  year  under  this  same  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  same  circumstances  that 
would  apply  then  so  that  one  person 
could  object  and  the  FTC  rule  could  fly 
down  the  road  and  we  would  not  be  able 
to  get  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  used 
car  rule. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  had  exactly  the  same  concern.  In  dis- 
cussions with  the  majority  leader  and 
with  counsel,  I  have  been  told  that  we 
will  not  find  ourselves  in  this  position 
and  the  Senate  will,  in  fact,  be  able  to 
work  its  will  on  the  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  mechanics  on  this  floor  as  it  relates 
to  parliamentary  procedures.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  get  caught  in  a  mechanical 
problem.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  to 
bring  it  up,  so  we  do  have  legislation 
where  it  says  we  will  not  be  in  this  same 
type  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  the 
late  days  of  February  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said  he  would  expedite 
this  procedure.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  all  Senators  who 
participated  for  so  long  in  arriving  at 
this  complex  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE, 
JUSTICE,  AND  STATE,  THE  JU- 
DICIARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

CLOTURE   MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  the  unfinished 
business  H.R.  4169,  on  which  cloture  has 
been  filed.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXII,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
cloture  motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  bill  (H.R.  4169)  Commerce.  Justice. 
State.  Aoproprlatlons. 

Jesse  Helms,  Paul  Laxalt,  Orrln  G.  Hatch, 
S.  I.  Hayakawa,  James  A.  McClure,  John 
Warner,  Don  Nlckles,  James  Abdnor,  Charles 
Grassley.  John  P.  East,  Richard  G.  Lugar, 
Peter  V.  Domenlcl.  Mack  Mattlngly,  Bob 
Dole,  Steven  Symms,  and  David  Boren. 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  the  bil'  (H.R.  4169),  as 
amended  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  under  the 
rule  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  any 
Senator  answers,  I  now  say,  in  view  of 
this  agreement,  once  again,  there  will 
be  no  session  of  the  Senate  on  Saturday. 

The  Ipg'slative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHY  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "aye."  Therefore,  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  being  followed.  The  clerk 
is  tallying  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannok),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Riegle)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  59, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  483  Leg.] 


TEAS— 59 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boren 

Havakawa 

Proxmire 

BvTd. 

Heflln 

Prj'or 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hems 

QuByle 

B\Td.  Robert  C 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

ChUee 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

DeConclnl 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Stenoiis 

Dixon 

Kasten 

S^-mms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Dcmenlcl 

Long 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

wallop 

East 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Exon 

McClure 

ZoriDsky 

NATS— 35 

Baker  Glenn  Moynlhan 

Baucus  Gorton  Packwood 

Boschwltz  Hart  Percy 

Bradley  Hatfleld  Rudman 

Bumpers  Heinz  Sarbanes 

Burdlck  Inouye  Specter 

Chafee  Jackson  Stafford 

Cohen  Kennedy  Stevens 

Cranston  Levin  Tsongas 

Danforth  Matsunaga  Welcker 

Dodd  Melzenbaum  Williams 

Eagletcn  Mitche.l 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Leahy,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Mathias  Riegle 

Pell 


Cannon 
Goldwater 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  59,  the  nays  are  35. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  1086  and  as  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  oe  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1086) 
to  extend  and  revise  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
December  10,  1981.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  take  their  seats  while 
listening  to  the  majority  leader.  I  think 
it  will  make  it  easier  for  him  and  will 
be  more  helpful  to  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  remain  in  session  until  6  o'clock 
today.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  will 
not  now  be  a  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Saturday.  At  the  appropriate  time,  when 
we  finish  our  business  today.  I  will  ask 
that  the  Senate  go  over  until  11  o'clock 
on  Monday.  I  will  not  put  that  request 
at  this  time,  but  I  will  confer  with  the 
minority  lesider  in  a  little  while  and  make 
those  arrangements  later. 

I  have  just  asked  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  this  conference  report. 
I  hope  we  can  complete  this  conference 
report  in  a  fairly  short  time  and  proceed 
to  one  other  matter. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  up  from  the 


executive  calendar,  the  Consular  Treaty 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  to 
be  dealt  with  this  afternoon  as  well. 

I  think  we  can  do  both  those  matters 
before  6  o'clock. 

I  now  inquire  of  Senators,  especially 
those  who  will  manage  this  measure,  if 
there  is  a  disposition  to  enter  into  a 
time  agreement  on  this  conference  re- 
port on  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  suggest  1  minute, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not  put  a  request, 
but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  There  has  not  been 
a  limit  put  on  the  debate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  I  was  inquiring  if 
there  is  an  inclination  to  do  that.  I  had 
thought  we  could  do  this  conference  re- 
port in  perhaps  30  minutes,  equally 
divided.  If  the  Senators  from  Iowa  wishes 
more  time,  I  have  no  desire  to  limit  him. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  should  like  7  or  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  sounds 
like  one  of  those  matters  where  it  may  be 
faster  without  an  agreement. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
the  floor  manager  of  this  bill,  and  whUe 
he  is  coming  to  his  chair,  I  will  present 
my  statement. 

I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  support  and 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1086,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  amend- 
ments made  in  1978  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  substantially  revised  the  nutri- 
tion and  supportive  services  under  the 
act,  consolidating  program  administra- 
tion in  an  effort  to  foster  greater  coordi- 
nation and  allow  area  agencies  on  aging 
greater  flexibility  in  managing  their 
fimds. 

Further,  the  consolidation  was  in- 
tended to  assist  area  agencies  on  aging 
in  developing  comprehensive  systems  of 
services  and  increase  the  flexibility  and 
significance  of  the  area  agencies'  scope 
of  operations. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  before  us 
does  not  change  the  basic  structure  of 
those  1978  amendments.  The  Older 
Americans  Act,  unlike  so  many  bills 
which  come  before  this  body,  is  not  an 
amalgamation  of  unrelated  programs.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  delineation  of  the 
long-term  goals  of  American  society  with 
regard  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

The  act  commits  this  Nation  to  work 
actively  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of 
older  Americans,  and  creates  realistic 
alternatives  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  older  Americans  in  delaying  and, 
hopefully,  preventing  unnecessary 
institutionalization. 

Since  1965.  we  have  extended  this  act 
many  times.  While  we  have  modified  and 
altered  its  provisions  over  the  last  16 
years,  it  is  my  view  that  these  modifica- 
tions have  contributed  to  strengthening 
and   coordinating   systems   of   services 


reaching  into  every  community,  making 
possible  a  broad  range  of  nutrition, 
transportation,  counseling,  and  the  more 
intensive  home  health  and  supportive 
services  for  the  frail  elderly. 

This  act  has  proven  itself  worthy  of 
our  continued  support  and  its  program 
components  deserve  to  be  maintained 
even  in  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity. 
This  conference  report  before  us  today  is 
an  extension  of  the  long  tradition  of 
strengthening  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  conference  report  to  S.  1086  ex- 
tends the  Older  Americans  Act  for  3 
fiscal  years,  through  September  30,  1984. 
Let  me  briefly  highlight  how  this  con- 
ference report  deals  with  key  elements 
of  the  act: 

The  separate  nutrition  programs  for 
congregate  meals  and  home-delivered 
meals  are  maintained  with  funding  au- 
thorizations which  increase  annually  by 
7  percent.  The  existing  requirement  that 
each  nutrition  project,  including  home- 
delivered  meal  projects,  serve  meals  in 
a  congregate  setting  was  changed  to  re- 
quire that  every  State  plan  give  pri- 
mary emphasis  to  serving  congregate 
meals,  except  that  an  area  agency  on 
aging  may  provide  home-delivered  meals 
based  on  a  determination  of  need  with- 
out requiring  that  home-delivered  meal 
providers  also  provide  congregate  meals. 

The  existing  requirement  that  each 
State  operate  an  ombudsman  program 
was  strengthened  by  expanding  the  in- 
stitutions over  which  the  State  ombuds- 
man has  responsibility  to  include  board- 
ing homes. 

In  addition,  while  the  existing  mini- 
mum funding  requirement  for  the  om- 
budsman program  is  retained,  each 
State  is  required  to  reserve  an  amoimt 
sufficient  to  operate  an  effective  ombuds- 
man program. 

With  respect  to  supportive  services — 
transportation,  in-home,  education  and 
training,  residential  repair,  and  so  forth, 
the  existing  requirement  that  a  State 
spend  at  least  50  percent  of  its  supportive 
services  funds  on  transportation  in- 
home,  and  legal  services  was  changed  to 
require  instead  that  "an  adequate  por- 


tion" of  area  plan  funds  be  spent  on  the 
three  priority  services. 

The  deletion  of  the  rigid  50  percent 
requirement  reflects  Congress  aware- 
ness that  the  strict  percentage  require- 
ment reduced  local  flexibility  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  within 
each  community. 

However,  £he  new  requirement  that 
an  "adequate  portion"  of  each  area 
agency  supportive  services  allotment  be 
spent  on  the  three  priority  services  of 
transportation,  in-home,  and  Isgal  serv- 
ices is  not  intended  to  reduce  support 
for  these  services  or  to  allow  funding 
that  is  de  minimus. 

The  conference  report  also  contains 
an  important  new  provision  designed  to 
enhance  each  States  ability  to  have  an 
effective  nutrition  and  supportive  serv- 
ices system  by  allowing  each  State  an 
interchange  of  up  to  20  percent  of  its 
supportive  services  allotment  or  its  nu- 
tr.tion  allotment. 

The  conference  report  adds  three  new 
important  areas  of  supportive  services 
for  which  funds  under  the  act  may  be 
used:  The  installation  of  security  de- 
vices and  structured  modifications  of 
homes  to  prevent  unlawful  entry,  serv- 
ices to  encourage  employment,  and  a 
senior  opportunities  and  services 
(SOS)  program  designed  to  identify 
and  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  el- 
derly poor. 

The  community  service  employment 
program  for  older  workers,  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  extended 
with  several  changes  which  seek  to  pro- 
vide greater  placement  of  employees  un- 
der the  program  in  private  business 
concerns. 

The  existing  funding  levels  for  the 
programs  under  the  act  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  as  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution  just  adopted  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  new  authoriza- 
tion levels  contained  in  this  conference 
report  are  as  contained  in  a  table  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


federal  Council  on  Agini 

Supportive  services  and  senior  centen 

Congretale  nutrition 

Home-deltvered  nutrition 

Research,  trainms.  and  demonstration  projects. 

Grants  to  Indian  tribes 

Community  sendees  employment 


Fiscal  year  1982 

appropriations  under 

tlie  continuini 

1982 

1983 

1984 

resolution 

lutliorization 

authorization 

authorization 

1192,000 

$200,000 

J214,000 

$228,900 

241. 920, 000 

306, 000. 000 

327. 400. 000 

350.300,000 

288, 000, 000 

319, 000, 000 

341, 400, 000 

365.  300, 000 

57,600,000 

60,000,000 

64.  200,  000 

68, 700. 000 

22, 272, 000 

23, 20a  000 

24,  800.  000 

26.600.000 

5,760,000 

6,500,000 

7.000,000 

7,500.000 

266,020,000 

1277,100,000 

'296,500,000 

•317,300,000 

■  And  such  additional  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  each  year  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  at  least  54,200  part-time 
employment  positions  under  the  program. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging. 
Family  and  Human  Services,  for  his 
statement  and  for  his  great  assistance 
in  this  Older  Americans  Act,  which  is  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  this  time — 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1086.  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 


I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  this 
report  is  a  finely  crafted  compromise — 
one  which  on  a  few  points  even  exceeded 
my  expectations.  All  deliberations  on  S. 
1086  and  the  House  version  of  that  bill 
have  begun  from  a  common  base  of 
agreement — that  this  Nation's  older 
Americans  need  and  deserve  to  live  in 
comfort  and  dignity.  I  believe  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in 
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meeting  these  alms  when  they  passed 
the  1981  amendments  unanimously  on 
November  2. 

The  final  bill,  as  recommended  by  this 
compromise,  would  reauthorize  the  Older 
Americans  Act  for  3  years  at  a  level  of 
$1,085,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1982,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  $1,161,514,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $1,240,928,900  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

It  would  eliminate  the  authorization 
for  the  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Clearing  House  for  the  Aging.  The 
Clearing  House,  throughout  most  of  its 
existence,  has  been  an  ineffective  vehicle 
for  coUecting  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation and  materials  on  aging. 

Separate  authorizations  for  social  serv- 
ices, congregate  meals  and  home- 
delivered  meals  would  be  msdntained  and 
States  would  be  allowed  to  transfer  up 
to  20  percent  of  funds  between  nutrition 
and  social  services  allotments.  This 
transferabilitv  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant in  insuring  that  States  are  able 
to  provide  the  most  appropriate  mix  of 
services  to  their  elderly  constituencies. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  requirement 
that  50  percent  of  an  area  agency  on 
aging's  social  services  funds  be  spent  on 
access,  in-home  and  legal  services  and 
instead  requires  that  "an  adequate  pro- 
portion" be  spent. 

Boarding  homes  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  elderly  persons  reside  would 
be  placed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
long-term  care  ombudsman  program,  re- 
quiring States  to  respond  to  complaints 
of  elderly  residents  of  those  homes. 

A  State,  which  on  or  before  October  1. 
1980,  had  functioned  as  a  single  planning 
and  service  area,  would  be  allowed  to 
designate  one  or  more  additional  plan- 
ning and  service  areas  within  the  State 
to  be  administered  by  an  area  agency  on 
aging.  The  State  arency  on  aging  would 
be  required  to  continue  to  perform  the 
functions  of  an  area  agency  on  aging  for 
the  balance  of  the  State.  This  will  be 
helpful  to  those  States  which  have  largely 
rural  populations  with  only  a  few  urban 
areas. 

State  and  area  agencies  on  aging  will 
be  given  additional  flexibility  by  a  provi- 
sion which  would  allow  them  to  submit  a 
2-,  3-,  or  4-year  plan  for  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly. 

The  bill  would  solve  a  problem  which 
has  long  existed  in  some  congregate 
meals  projects.  It  would  allow  meals  to 
be  served  to  handicapped  and  disabled 
persons  under  age  60  who  reside  in  hous- 
ing facilities  occupied  primarily  by  the 
elderly  at  which  congregate  nutrition 
services  are  provided.  I  believe  this  is  an 
important  step  in  diminishing  fragmen- 
tation among  Federal  programs. 

Current  law  allows  providers  of  nutri- 
tion services  to  solicit  contributions  from 
program  participants  and  requires  that 
these  contributions  be  used  to  increase 
the  number  of  meals  served.  The  use  of 
these  contributions  would  be  expanded 
to  include  access  to  nutrition  services 
and  other  supportive  services  directly 
related  to  nutrition  services. 

This  legislation  would  give  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  explicit  authority  to  fund 
additional  services  such  as  those  related 


to  crime  prevention,  including  the  instal- 
lation of  security  devices;  the  provision 
of  certain  employment  services;  the  pro- 
vision of  education  and  training  services 
to  enable  older  persons  to  cope  with  their 
changing  economic,  health,  and  personal 
needs ;  the  provision  of  outreach  and  in- 
formational services  in  the  native  lan- 
guage of  limited  English-speaking  per- 
sons; and  senior  opportunities  and  serv- 
ices programs. 

The  commodities  program  for  the  el- 
derly would  continue  to  be  administered 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  expenditures  under  that  program 
would  be  capped  at  $93.2  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $105  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  Such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  level  of  reimbursement  for 
the  niunber  of  meals  served  in  fiscal  year 
1981  would  also  be  authorized. 

The  authority  of  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  to  fimd  projects  related  to  train- 
ing and  recnilting  personnel  in  the  field 
of  aging,  supporting  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  related  to  the  act,  and 
demonstrating  certain  approaches  to 
meeting  special  needs  of  the  elderly, 
would  be  continued.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  conference  report  that  among  the 
suggested  demonstration  projects  which 
the  Commissioner  may  fund,  high  pri- 
ority be  given  to  projects  designed  to 
provide  mental  health  services  to  the 
elderly. 

With  regard  to  the  senior  community 
service  employment  program,  the  biU 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
use  at  least  1  percent,  but  not  more  than 
3  percent,  of  the  funds  in  excess  of  the 
1978  funding  level  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods of  training  and  placement  of  older 
persons  in  private  sector  employment. 

The  Secretary  was  given  permissive 
authority  to  implement  a  similar  provi- 
sion in  the  1978  amendments  to  the  act, 
but  regrettably  did  not  do  so.  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  our  present 
efforts  to  serve  the  employment  needs  of 
older  Americans  we  must  concentrate  on 
helping  them  to  develop  the  skills  and 
confidence  to  obtain  private  sector  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  program  as  it  is  presently  struc- 
tured provides  vital  community  services 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  manpower  of  its  older 
workers. 

The  1978  amendments  to  the  act  gave 
area  agencies  on  aging,  rather  than 
State  agencies,  primary  authority  for  se- 
lecting nutrition  service  providers.  To 
avoid  any  disruption  while  the  area 
agencies  were  gaining  expertise  in  their 
new  responsibilities,  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  existing  nutrition  projects  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  was  put  into  the  law. 

The  agreement  before  us  would  pro- 
vide that  no  contract  awarded  after 
September  30,  1982,  be  entered  into  for 
the  provision  of  nutrition  services  unless 
that  contract  is  awarded  through  a  com- 
petitive process.  Where  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  improved  quality  of  service  and 
cost  effectiveness  on  the  part  of  another 
bidder,  an  existing  provider  who  was  re- 
ceiving funds  prior  to  the  1978  amend- 
ments shall  be  given  preference. 

Finally,  a  number  of  changes  to  in- 


crease the  fiexibillty  of  Indian  tribal 
organizations  receiving  direct  grants  im- 
der  the  act  would  be  made.  The  require- 
ment that  they  provide  legal  and  om- 
budsman services  would  be  removed. 

Funds  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  be  expended  for  nutrition  serv- 
ices could  be  used  for  social  services 
when  the  need  for  nutrition  services  is 
being  met  from  another  source.  The  re- 
quirement that  Indians  participating  in 
the  program  must  be  60  years  of  age  or 
older  is  changed  to  read  "older  Indisuis." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services,  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  shepherd  this  reauthorization 
through  the  Senate,  imder  the  auspices 
and  with  the  excellent  guidance  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  Senator  Hatch.  T 
also  thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services, 
Senator  Eacleton,  and  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Labor  smd  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Kennedy,  whom  I  just 
thanked  personally. 

I  believe  the  staff  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  deserve  recognition  for 
the  fine  work  done  on  this  bill  behind 
the  scenes,  as  well — particularly  Marsha 
McCord,  sitting  with  Senator  Eagleton, 
Cynthia  Hilton  and  Gail  Jimerson. 
seated  at  my  side. 

I  commend  this  conference  report  to 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  and 
recommend  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  some 
questions  if  he  would  participate. 

First  of  £dl,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  it  was  the  Senate's  position 
when  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  that  we 
would  not  have  forward  funding  of  the 
title  V  program.  That  was  the  position 
the  Senate  took.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  a  different  position.  I  wish 
to  have  the  Senator  explain  why  the 
Senate  receded  to  the  House  on  this  po- 
sition, particularly  to  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had  written 
to  us  in  the  Senate,  I  think  at  the  behest 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
that  we  would  not  have  forward  funding 
of  title  V  programs.  And  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  the  title  V  programs 
are  the  programs  that  for  instance  to- 
clude  jobs  for  senior  citizens,  like  the 
Green  Thumb  program,  as  an  example. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  I  just  finished 
a  35-minute  conversation  a  few  moments 
ago  to  which  his  misapprehensions  or 
those  of  one  of  his  subordtoates  regard- 
tog  some  confusion  which  existed  be- 
tween his  identification  of  some  employ- 
ment programs  for  the  elderly  and  such 
tratotog  programs  as  CETA  were  cleared 
up. 

For  the  Senator's  Information,  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  as  well  as  those  on  the  House 
side  to  conference  disagreed  with  the 
Senate  position,  which  the  Senator  out- 
Itoed,  to  that  they  recognized  that  since 
the  toception  of  this  program  to  1968 
it  has  been  forwurd  funded,  and  that  if 
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it  were  not  forward  funded  this  year 
there  would  be  serious  dislocations 
among  the  elderly  whom  it  is  servtog. 
So  there  was  agreement  by  a  majority  of 
the  conference  colleagues  on  this  mat- 
ter, a  sentiment  which  I  of  course  share 
as  an  todividual. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  So  what  the  Senator 
is  saytog  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
withdrawing  his  position  that  was  start- 
ed in  that  letter  that  he,  the  Senator, 
and  discussed  privately. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  am  saytog  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  had  not  read  the  let- 
ter which  he  signed,  and  that  the  sub- 
ordtoate  who  wrote  it  is  now  betog  en- 
gaged in  a  conversation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
versation we  had,  and  that  the  subordi- 
nate will  be  meeting  with  our  subcom- 
mittee people  to  clarify  his  misappre- 
hensions regardtog  the  program. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Is  there  any  question 
to  the  Senator's  mind  about  this  whole 
process  of  contracting  with  certain  na- 
tional organizations?  And  I  list,  for  to- 
stance,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  National  Council  on  Agtog, 
the  Farmers  Union,  the  Black  Caucus  on 
Agtog,  et  cetera,  several  organizations 
that  contract  for  some  of  these  job  pro- 
grams. Is  there  gotog  to  be  any  over- 
sight by  the  Senator's  committee  of  the 
whole  process  of  contracttog.  No.  1,  per- 
formance by  any  organization  that 
might  contract  and  more  specifically 
whether  or  not  the  15-percent  admtais- 
trative  fee  figure  that  is  to  most  con- 
tracts, which  seems  to  me  a  phenomenal 
cost  of  taxpayers'  money  to  have  an 
organization  administer  programs  for 
the  Federal  Government,  to  see  if  this 
15-percent  figure  is  accurate  or  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  15 -percent  overhead  figure 
which  Is  allowed  by  law  is  not  met  by 
any  of  those  organizations  to  which  he 
refers.  The  closest  is  one  which  does  have 
14-percent  administrative  cost.  The 
others  range  down  to  as  low  as  6  percent, 
and  I  am  sure  that  some  of  these  orga- 
nizations to  some  States  have  conceiv- 
ably engaged  to  activities  which  one 
could  consider  justifiably  objectionable 
to  the  sense  of  political  lobbytog,  but  they 
are  not  engacid  to  that  sort  of  thtog 
throughout  the  country  with  title  V 
money.  They  are  tadeed  spendtog  it  use- 
fully according  to  all  the  oversight  hear- 
togs  we  heard,  but  we  will  take  toto  ac- 
count and  exercise  special  attention  to 
our  oversight  responsibilities  to  the  mat- 
ter the  Senator  has  raised. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  agreeing  to  monitor 
that  very  closely  and  particularly  I  sug- 
gest if  there  is  one  organization  that  is 
way  out  of  Itoe  with  the  rest  of  them  as 
he  suggested  at  14  percent,  then  take  a 
special  look  at  whether  that  figure  needs 
to  be  that  high  and  whether  or  not  it 
cannot  be  done  for  a  lesser  amount  and 
then  also  to  the  process  of  contracttog 
out  for  a  lesser  amount  then,  of  course, 
that  means  that  there  will  be  that  many 
more  jobs  provided  for  senior  citizens, 
and  after  all  that  is  what  this  program 
is  all  about,  which  is  jobs  for  senior  citi- 
zens. We  want  to  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  senior  citizens.  We  want  to  en- 


courage as  much  as  we  can  people  who 
want  to  stay  to  the  work  force  to  do  that. 

There  are  a  lot  of  advantages  to  it.  We 
do  not  need  to  discuss  those  advantages 
at  this  potot.  But  as  far  as  taxpayers' 
money  is  concerned,  whether  or  not  the 
level  of  title  V  employment  I  think  at 
some  50,000  has  been  fairly  constant  over 
the  years  and  yet  the  level  of  appropria- 
tion for  these  programs  is  gotog  up  and 
up  and  up,  and  consequently  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  creattog  more  jobs  with 
more  appropriations  of  funds. 

Part  of  my  toterest  to  this  comes  not 
only  because  to  a  general  way  I  am  to- 
terested  because  of  betog  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agtog,  but  at  the  Octo- 
ber break  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Senator  Percy,  and  I  held  heartogs 
to  the  quad  city  areas  of  nitoois  and 
Iowa  and  out  of  that  heartog  came  the 
general  feeltog  that  perhaps  there  was 
too  much  money  betog  spent  for  agencies 
that  contract  to  serve  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployment or  hlrtog  senior  citizens  for 
Federal  programs,  and  whether  or  not 
less  of  that  money  should  not  be  spent 
to  Washington  and  more  to  the  local 
level  and  totally  less  spent  through  Gov- 
ernment and  more  gotog  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  employment. 

It  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  general 
consensus  from  that  hearing  that  there 
was  more  being  spent  on  admtoistrative 
costs  of  contracttog  out  than  should  be, 
and  so  I  make  that  potot. 

Then  to  clostog  I  make  a  potot  that  I 
made  to  the  Senator  and  other  members 
of  this  subcommittee  who  were  conferees 
in  this  full  committee  that  we  do  have 
issued  in  August  a  General  Accounting 
0£Sce  report  studytog  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  I  have  referred  to,  particu- 
larly those  to  title  v..  This  study  makes 
suggestions  on  reform,  suggestions  on 
changes,  that  I  feel  behooves  the  sub- 
committee to  look  toto  the  process  of 
monitortog  and  oversight  to  see  if  we 
could  not  accomplish  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  are  laid  out  here  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce.  To  the  extent 
that  we  are  all  pursuing  a  reduction  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  of  money,  not 
even  speaking  of  fraud,  and  I  do  not 
thtok  there  is  any  totent  of  fraud  to 
this  report  or  any  reference  to  fraud  to 
this  report. 

We  have  just  this  week,  to  amendments 
that  have  come  up  on  various  bills,  tried 
to  combat  waste  and  mismanagement 
of  taxpayers'  money,  and  here  we  have 
a  General  Accounting  Office  report,  to  re- 
gard to  title  V  programs,  that  I  do  not 
think  that  to  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report  we  are  glvtog  the  heed 
that  we  should.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Senator  to  any  way  is  intendtog  to  avoid 
it  because  I  know  that  he  is  busy  and  I 
am  busy,  but  I  did  try  through  a  letter 
to  each  one  of  the  conferees,  prior  to  the 
conference,  to  bring  up  the  point  and 
particularly  the  GAO  report  and  my  ob- 
jection to  forward  fundtog. 

I  sent  this  letter  because  of  a  letter 
that  we  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  although  the  Senator  tells  me  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  fact  did  not  sign 
the  letter.  I  did  not  know  that.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  to  conform  with  certato 
goals  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  been  trying  to  accomplish. 


namely  not  dotog  any  more  forward 
funding  than  necessary.  By  not  forward 
fund'ng  it  would  give  us  a  chance  to  more 
quickly  to  the  Reagan  administration 
zero  to  on  a  review  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grams that  obviously  forward  fundtog 
makes  very  difficult  to  change. 

So  it  is  only  with  that  to  mtod  that  I 
call  it  to  the  Senator's  attention  and 
with  the  assurances  that  he  has  given 
me  to  his  oversight  capacity;  namely 
that  he  is  gotog  to  look  into  this,  particu- 
larly the  percentage  of  the  money  that 
goes  for  the  eight  title  V  contracttog  as- 
sociations. I  am  satisfied  the  Senator  in 
no  way  totends  to  object  to  this  and  I  am 
gotog  to  be  fully  supportive  of  it  as  I  was 
in  the  instance  when  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

But  remembertog  when  it  first  passed 
the  Senate,  we  did  not  have  forward 
fundtog  to  the  Senate  bill,  and  to  that 
extent  I  thought  it  was  more  closely  to 
Itoe  with  the  goals  that  we  RepubUcans 
to  this  body  are  trying  to  accomplish  and 
what  this  administration  is  trytog  to 
accomplish. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Uke 
to  have  me  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Very  briefiy.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  wish  to  assure  him 
that  I  am  to  favor  of  the  same  general 
goal  that  he  has  outUned,  namely,  more 
money  reaching  the  people  totended  to 
be  helped  rather  than  the  people  passing 
it  on. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  15  per- 
cent, the  14  percent,  which  that  one  par- 
ticular organization  expended,  did  get 
our  attention  and  we  learned  after  in- 
vestigation that  stoce  they  are  placing 
elderly  people  to  rural  areas,  requirmg 
transportation  to  do  the  placement  and 
that  sort  of  thtog,  that  it  did  entail  extra 
expenses  which  seemed  to  be  commen- 
surate with  the  difficulties  they  had  to 
overcome,  with  fewer  opportunities  for 
placement  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  considerations  which  you  have 
raised  came  up,  I  believe,  after  our  com- 
mittee passed  the  bill,  and  we  took  note 
of  that  and  some  of  the  argiiments  you 
menticm. 

However,  the  GAO  letter  tells  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  check  his  shop  for  his 
contracttog  procedures,  on  which  we  are 
to  accord.  He  would  have  to  do  some  of 
that.  But  the  GAO  proposed  no  changes 
to  my  knowledge,  in  the  congressional 
program,  as  we  are  administering  it,  to 
that  same  report. 

The  lumptog  of  CETA  with  the  senior 
community  services  employment  pro- 
gram was  an  error,  which  I  have  just 
discussed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  he  acknowledges  that  it  was.  That 
was  the  adverse  side  of  that  report. 

If  you  separate  out  the  senior  commu- 
nity services  employment  program  from 
CETA,  there  is  no  weight  of  adverse 
evidence.  But  I  assure  my  friend  we  will 
look  toto  and  conttoue  to  pursue  the 
matter  of  improvtog  program  efficiency 
where  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Before  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  would  suggest,  two  thtogs  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama:  No.  1,  that  we 
think  in  terms  of  maybe  putttog  a  10- 
percent  limit  on  any  contract  of  any  one 
agency  or  organization;  and  No.  2,  that 
we  look  at  the  prospect  of  less  of  that 
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administrative  funding  being  spent  at  the 
national  level,  presiunably  here  in  Wash- 
ington, although  I  cannot  say  it  would 
be  totally  here  in  Washington,  and  more 
of  it  spent  at  the  local  and  State  level 
in  the  administering  of  funds. 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  will  be  happy  to  look 
into  the  Senator's  recommendations. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  met  in  conference 
to  consider  S.  1086,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1981.  This  act  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  reauthorization  cf  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  as  first  created  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

In  the  little  more  than  15  years  that 
this  act  has  been  law,  we  have  seen 
sweeping  changes  and  expansion  of  the 
services  provided  in  response  to  dramatic 
shifts  in  the  needs  of  our  elderly  and  to 
changes  in  our  national  policy  on  aging. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so,  when  I  first 
became  involved  in  progrsuns  for  the  el- 
derly, we  had  only  begim  to  understand 
the  challenge  that  was  soon  to  face  our 
Nation— that  of  the  graying  of  our  popu- 
lation. We  began  to  realize  that,  as  a 
greater  and  greater  proportion  of  our 
Nation  approached  retirement  age,  our 
institutions  would  be  challenged  far  be- 
yond any  imaginable  expectations. 
Throughout  that  time,  we  worked  to  de- 
velop the  services  and  the  aging  organi- 
zation so  that  this  challenge  can  be  met, 
and  so  that  the  increased  services  could 
be  more  efBciently  and  most  effectively 
delivered. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  most  recent  years.  Some  of  the 
most  important  accomplishments  we 
have  achieved  relative  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  include  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  nutrition  program  for 
older  Americans  which  is  now  operating 
in  every  State,  providing  daily  meals  and 
socialization  for  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  per  day  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: a  vast  home-delivered  meals  pro- 
gram which  services  some  of  the  most 
needy  among  our  elderly:  the  disabled 
and  homebound,  and  which,  I  am  cer- 
tain, has  been  most  instrumental  m  keep- 
ing some  of  our  more  frail  senior  citizens 
out  of  nursing  homes;  a  nationwide  om- 
budsman program  designed  to  specifi- 
cally aid  those  elderly  confined  to  long- 
term  care  facilities;  and  a  nationwide 
commimity  service  employment  service 
providing  commtmity  employment  posi- 
tions for  a  vast  number  of  low-income 
persons  who  are  55  and  over,  having  poor 
employment  prospects,  yet  who  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  into  the  workforce. 

Most  recently,  we  have  sought  to  fine 
tune  these  exceptional  programs,  provid- 
ing for  greater  flexibility  so  that  the 
elderly  csm  be  even  more  effectively 
served.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  sw- 
complishments  attest  to  the  Congress 
interest  in  our  Nation's  elderly,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
commend  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Aging,  Family,  and  Hiunan  Services 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Human 
Resources  Committee  for  the  long  hours 
they  have  spent  in  reviewing  the  Older 


Americans  Act  programs  in  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  this  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  year, 
perhaps  more  than  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  amount  of  attention 
given  to  issues  affecting  older  Ameri- 
cans— we  have  just  been  through  a  proc- 
ess which  included  taking  temporary 
measures  to  address  the  funding  crisis  in 
the  social  security  system.  Last  week,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  at- 
tracted a  lot  of  publicity,  and  resulted  in 
over  600  recommendations  from  the  vari- 
ous committees  which  the  Congress  will 
consider  in  hearings  next  year. 

Along  with  programs  such  as  social 
security  and  medicare,  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  has  provided  valuable  services 
to  our  Nation's  elderly  citizens  in  the 
form  of  employment  programs,  nutrition 
programs  like  the  congregate  meals  pro- 
gram. Meals  on  Wheels,  and  home  de- 
livereid  meals. 

Increasing  numlaers  of  our  citizens  are 
age  65  or  over,  and  they  are  living  longer 
and  more  active  lives,  due  to  progress  in 
the  field  of  medicine.  As  chairman  of  the 
Nutrition  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  especially  aware  of  the 
role  that  nutrition  programs  play  in  pro- 
moting good  health  among  our  older  peo- 
ple. 

In  addition  to  providing  direct  nutri- 
tion benefits,  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of  so- 
cial contacts,  which  are  so  necessary  for 
people  at  this  time  of  their  lives,  when 
their  families  may  have  moved  away  and 
they  find  themselves  feeling  very  isolated 
from  people  around  them.  Just  recently, 
a  new  senior  citizens  center  opened  in 
my  hometown  of  Russell.  Kans..  and  it 
has  been  a  great  success  for  that  area. 
The  elderly  living  in  rural  areas  have 
very  special  problems,  complicated  by 
distance  and  transportation  problems 
and  we  need  to  address  these  needs. 

The  challenges  that  presented  them- 
selves when  many  of  our  elderly  pro- 
grams came  into  being  have  given  way 
to  new  challenges,  most  of  which  are 
linked  to  the  state  of  our  economy.  Those 
who  are  forced  to  live  on  fixed  incomes 
suffer  the  most  when  inflation  is  high — 
they  retire  from  productive  jobs  only  to 
find  that  inflation  has  ravaged  their  best 
hopes  for  the  carefree  years  ahead  of 
them.  I  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  an  end 
to  the  economic  woes  that  affect  all  our 
citizens,  due  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's economic  recovery  policies. 

When  our  country  became  independ- 
ent two  centuries  ago.  every  50th  Amer- 
ican was  age  65  or  older,  which  was  about 
2  percent  of  our  total  population.  How- 
ever, at  the  beginning  of  1980,  older 
Americans  comprised  11  percent  of  our 
population.  There  are  now  over  25  mil- 
lion older  Americans,  and  their  num- 
bers are  steadily  growing.  These  demo- 
graphic changes  put  a  lot  of  stress  on  re- 
sources available  to  address  their  imique 
problems.  However,  we  owe  a  large  part 
of  our  coimtry's  history  to  those  who 
have  already  made  their  contributions  to 
our  country's  history.  There  comes  a  time 
when  parents  become  grandparents,  and 
roles  are  reversed  for  their  children. 


This  administration  has  no  intention 
of  forgetting  the  needs  of  its  elderly — 
we  have  a  President  who  is  quite  well 
aware  of  the  talents  and  potential  that 
those  over  65  possess.  We  must  find  ways 
for  older  Americans  to  continue  to  be  ac- 
tive in  our  society — they  still  have  much 
to  offer,  and  there  is  much  that  we  can 
learn  from  them.  In  his  poem  "Ulysses." 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  says : 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toll: 
Death  closes  all;  but  something  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done  .  .  . 
Come,  my  friends,  Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a 

newer  world. 

Push  o<T.  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die  .  .  . 

Though  much  Is  taken,  much  abides;   and 

though 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  which  we  are, 

we  are. 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

wUl 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1086,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended,  is  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  legislation  in  that  it  contains  a 
comprehensive  declaration  of  our  so- 
ciety's long-term  goals  for  older  persons. 
Further,  the  act  commits  Congress.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  citizens  to  work  to- 
gether to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  older  persons. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  served  as 
a  vehicle  through  which  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  have  allocated 
valuable  resources  for  a  wide  variety  of 
services  for  the  elderly.  This  legislation 
has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  It  provides 
opportunities  for  the  integration  of  all 
older  people  into  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety while  it  assists  those  who  depend 
on  services  to  receive  support  they  re- 
quire to  lead  their  lives  with  dignity. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  confer- 
ees who  worked  out  the  agreements  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report  and  rec- 
ommend its  immediate  and  unanimous 
adoption. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Congress  takes  another  step  in  realizing 
the  promise  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  15  years,  but  clearly,  our  task  is 
yet  imfinished. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  directed 
toward  giving  older  persons  opportuni- 
ties for  participation  in  the  full  benefits 
of  this  country.  Health,  economic  se- 
curity, honor  and  dignity  for  all  older 
Americans  are  challenging  goals,  yet 
have  been  made  a  partial  reality  through 
the  progress  made  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  the  program  has 
grown  from  a  few  small  social  service 
grants  and  research  projects  to  a  net- 
work of  over  1.500  individual  community 
service  projects  which  service  older  per- 
sons. These  programs  are  administered 
by  57  State  and  territorial  units  on  aging 
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through  a  complex  of  over  700  locally 
based  area  agencies  on  aging. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  has  produced 
a  network  of  effective  and  successful 
programs  that  have  provided  significant 
benefits  to  the  elderly  in  our  country.  In 
my  own  hMne  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  over  $70  million 
has  been  expended  in  support  of  pro- 
grams Initiated  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  These  ftmds  have  supported  a 
broad  array  of  services  provided  by  49 
area  agencies  on  aging  and  more  than 
500  senior  centers  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  social,  economic  and 
emotional  benefit  derived  by  over  one- 
half  million  older  persons  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  programs  is  im- 
measurable. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
utility  and  eflBcacy  of  these  programs. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  held 
an  oversight  hearing  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  April 
of  this  year.  The  results  of  our  hearing, 
consultation  with  older  citizens,  and 
service  providers  led  us  to  make  a  nimi- 
ber  of  significant  recommendations 
which  would  streamline  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  programs,  increasing  flexi- 
bility to  meet  local  needs,  and  increase 
the  participation  of  older  persons  in  the 
operation  of  programs  intended  to  serve 
them. 

I  believe  that  these  new  amendments 
will  encourage  the  development  of  a 
service  system  which  is  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  older  citizens  at  the 
community  level.  Revisions  to  the  act 
which  will  eliminate  the  present  50-per- 
cent spending  requirement  for  priority 
services,  allow  for  a  transfer  of  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  be- 
tween social  nnd  nutritional  services,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  employ- 
ment services  under  the  supportive  serv- 
ices category  are  all  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

Additionally.  I  am  gratifled  that  my 
amendment  to  add  crime  prevention  and 
victim  assistance  programs  as  allowable 
services  under  title  III-B  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  pass  today  will 
be  of  great  beneflt  to  the  older  citizens 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  future  we  will  have 
the  beneflt  of  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  the  experience  of  a  well  estab- 
lished delivery  system  in  place,  in  order 
to  make  far-reaching  and  enlightened 
revisions  of  the  act  to  enable  older  citi- 
zens to  truly  reap  the  beneflts  of  this 
country. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Den- 
ton and  Representative  Andrews  for 
their  fine  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
passage. 

Severai,  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  were 
the  yeas  and  navs  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1086.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins), the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Riegle  )  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

jRoUcall  Vote  No.  484  Leg.) 
TEAS— 90 

Moynlhan 
Murkowski 
Nicklee 
Nunn 
Packwood 
Pell 
Percy 
Preesler 
Pno'inire 
Pryor 
Quayle 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  HoUlngs  Randolph 

Ctaafee  Huddleston         Roth 

Chiles  Humphrey  Sarbaaes 

Cochran  Inouye  Saaaer 

Cohen  Jackaoo  Schmltt 

Cranston  Jep°en  Simpson 

D'Amato  Johnston  Specter 

Danforth  Kassebeum         Steffsrd 

DeCooicinl  Kasten  Stennla 

Denton  Kennedy  Stevens 

Dixon  Laxalt  Symms 

Dodd  Leahy  Thurmond 

Dole  Levin  Tower 

Domenlci  Lone  Tsongas 

Durentoerger       Lugar  Wallop 

Eagleton  Matsunaga         Warner 

East  Mattingly  Welcker 

Exon  McCIure  Wlll'ems 

Ford  Mitchell  Zorlnaky 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Bumpers  Ooldwater  Metzenbaum 

Byrd.  Hawkins  Riegle 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Mathias  Rudman 

Cannon  MMcher 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Baker 

Oraasley 

Baucus 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Boren 

Hayakftwa 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Burdick 

Helms 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  few  items  that  can  be  taken  care  of 


this  afternoon.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  on  the  floor  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  his  indul- 
gence for  a  moment  or  two. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Certainly. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1196. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  insist  upon  lu 
amendments  to  the  biU  (S.  1196)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982.  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes",  and  ask  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

OTdered.  That  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Paacell. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Bonker,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Broomfleld,  Mr.  Derwlnski, 
Mr.  Plndley.  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Lagomarslno 
be  the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the  House 
amendments,  agree  to  a  conference  re- 
quested by  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pxrcy. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Lugab, 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Glenn,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes  for  all  provi- 
sions except  title  VI  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  title  IV  of  the  House  amendment 
(relating  to  the  food-for-peace  program. 
Pubhc  Law  480) ;  Mr.  Cranston  (In  lieu 
of  Mr.  Biden)  as  an  additional  conferee 
solely  for  considerations  for  provisions 
dealing  with  the  Peace  Corps;  Mrs.  Kas- 
SEBAUM  as  a  substitute  conferee  (for  Mr. 
Mathias)  on  December  11.  1981.  only; 
and  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky  for  considera- 
tion of  title  VI  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
title  rv  of  the  House  amendment  (relat- 
ing to  the  food-for-peace  program.  Pub- 
lic Law  480). 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELAT- 
ED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIATION. 
1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  House 
bill.  H.R.  4559.  is  received,  it  be  deemed 
to  have  been  read  twice,  the  Senate  be 
deemed  to  have  proceeded  to  H.R.  4559. 
and  that  the  series  of  amendments  con- 
tained in  the  printed  version  of  HJa. 
4559  at  the  desk  representing  Senate  ac- 
tion on  S.  1802  be  considered  as  agreed 
to  and  the  bill  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and 
that  the  Senate  insist  c«i  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
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thorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  appointed 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  RUDJCAN,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  and  Mr.  Proxhire  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  per- 
mitting me  to  undertake  this  routine 
business.  Now  I  yield  the  floor. 


DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL 
NO.  D82-193 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  providing 
this  time  for  the  submission  of  a  resolu- 
tion, which  I  now  send  to  the  desk,  to 
disapprove  deferral  No.  D82-193.  de- 
ferring budget  authority  for  the  Fed- 
eral juvenile  justice  program,  the  treat- 
ment alternatives  to  street  crime  pro- 
gram, the  public  safety  ofQcers'  benefit 
program  and  other  progrsuns  not  identi- 
fied in  the  deferral.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

A  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Specter,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  DttRENBERCER. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Reicle,  and  Mr.  Heplin  (S. 
Rm.  260)  dlMpprovlng  deferral  D82-193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  request  been  put  yet  for  immedi- 
ate consideration?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator.  I  was  momentarily 
distracted  talking  to  another  Senator. 
I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  making 

that  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Was   a 
parliamentary  inquiry  being  made? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  has  simply  stated  the  resolution  by 
title  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
No  request  has  been  made  for  its  Imme- 
diate consideration. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows.  I  think.  If  such  a 
request  is  made.  I  shall  be  constrained  to 
object.  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  no  such 
request  will  be  made,  because  I  knew  that 
the  majority  leader  would  be  so  con- 
strained. No  request  would  have  been 
made  in  any  event,  because  the  matter 
has  not  been  cleared  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  I  have  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  who 
has  advised  that  he  will  take  that  matter 
up  and  seek  to  obtain  clearance  by 
Monday. 

I  have  already  received  assurances 
from   the  distinguished  Senator   from 


Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  (Mr.  Hatfield)  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  frwn  that 
committee  and  have  received  assurances 
from  ths  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  there  will  be  no  objection 
from  that  committee. 

On  my  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  was  Informed 
that  he  would  be  cooperative  In  every 
way  possible,  but  that  it  would  take,  pre- 
sumably, until  Monday  to  poll  the  com- 
mittee and  receive  those  clearances.  I 
thought  it  advisable,  because  there  is 
substantial  interest  In  this  resolution,  to 
send  It  to  the  desk  today  and  make  a 
brief  statement  on  It.  I  have  sent  it  to  the 
desk  and  I  have  carefully  refrained  frcwn 
asking  for  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  that  explanation.  I 
apologize  to  him  for  a  momentary  lapse 
of  my  attention.  As  I  indicated.  I  was 
talking  to  another  Senator.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
indicated  to  me  that  he  Intended  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  way.  I  never  doubted  that.  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  sure  that  It  had 
proceeded  as  I  had  understood. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  status  of  the  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  bring- 
ing up  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  a 
deferral  directly  to  the  Senate  floor  di- 
rectly violates  Senate  Resolution  45.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45,  adopted  January  30, 
1975,  states: 

That  bills  and  resolutions  Introduced  with 
respect  to  such  messages  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  .  .  .  any  other  committee  exer- 
cising jurisdiction. 

The  budget  and  authorizing  commit- 
tees are  given  20  days  to  report  their 
views  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  Is  responsible  for  reporting  such 
measures. 

Disapproving  D82-193.  a  deferral  of 
$10.7  million  from  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, without  following  the  procedure 
established  in  Senate  Resolution  45 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent.  Only  a 
majority  of  either  Chamber  of  Congress 
is  required  to  disapprove  a  deferral.  If 
deferral  resolutions  are  tonsidered  with- 
out following  the  established  procedure 
many  additional  disapprovals  are  likely. 
Disapproving  large  numbers  of  deferrals 
would  undermine  fiscal  restraint. 

I  therefore  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  not  asked  that  the 
resolution  disapproving  D82-193  be 
brought  up  at  this  time.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Budget  Committee  will 
consider  the  resolution  and  report  it  to 
the  Senate  with  a  recommendation  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
funding  for  important  aspects  of  the 
OfQce  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research 
and  Statistics  and  most  particularly  that 
for  the  juvenile  justice  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  £>ellnquency  Prevention  has  been 
impeded. 

According  to  information  provided  by 
the  comptroller's  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  some  19  States  will  have 
significant  problems  in  funding  their 
juvenile  justice  programs  during  the  pe- 
riod preceding  today  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber and  extending  through  to  the  end  of 
the  year  if  no  formula  grants  are  re- 
leased. To  date,  all  program  funding  has 
been  deferred.  None  has  been  forthcom- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  new  fis- 
cal year  on  October  1.  1981,  with  re- 
gard to  formula  block  grants  to  the 
States  or  the  categorical,  special  em- 
phasis programs  administered  through 
the  Office  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  19  States  already  in  jeopardy  in- 
clude Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas. 
Louis  ana.  Maryland.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  New  York.  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and,  in  addition  to  those  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  is  a  very  serious  situation  posed 
by  the  deferral,  as  disclosed  further  by 
testimony  presented  on  October  28  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Justice:  Some  20  proj- 
ects in  Minnesota  are  likely  to  die  even 
if  there  is  only  a  delay  In  Federal  funds: 
three-quarters  of  juvenile  justice  pro- 
grams in  Massachusetts  will  close  if  no 
funding  is  provided  by  February  1;  and 
several  projects  in  Ohio  were  predicted 
to  be  forced  to  close  in  Ohio  by  Decem- 
ber 1.  In  fact.  10  of  those  projects  have 
already  closed  their  doors  in  Ohio  and 
that  number  could  rise  to  30  by  the  end 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  juvenile 
cr  jne  prevention  is  one  of  enormous  Im- 
portance and  needs  no  elaboration  this 
afternoon.  It  is  a  factor  vividly  Im- 
printed on  the  American  scene  by  the 
tremendous  impact  of  juvenile  crime  in 
th'.s  country.  The  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  is 
but  a  modest  effort  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  restrain  that  terrible 
crime  impact,  which  can  move  beyond 
the  juvenile  period  to  career  criminals 
causing  enormous  domestic  violence. 

The  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  was  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1981  with  $100  million  and 
the  projections  in  the  budget  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  for  fiscal  year  1982  called 
for  $135  million.  In  light  of  the  budget 
cuts,  a  significant  effort  was  made  to  re- 
duce those  funds  and  they  were  in  fact 
reduced  in  the  budget  request  formulated 
by  the  subcommittee  which  I  chair  to 
$70  million.  After  extensive  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
approved  that  figure  and  it  has  been 
consistently  approved  by  this  body.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  cut  it  in  the 
budget,  reconciliation  and  appropriation 
processes,  but  the  figure  has  been  re- 
tained. Indeed,  the  continuing  resolution 
on  which  we  acted  today  smd  earlier  ap- 
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proved  by  the  House  includes  $70  million 
in  budget  authority  for  juvenile  justice. 

On  October  1,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  began  deferring  this 
budget  authority,  although  that  deferral, 
which  this  resolution  seeks  to  disapprove, 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until 
October  29.  In  the  ensuing  2y2  months, 
there  has  been  enormous  damage  done 
to  very  vital  programs.  We  seek  as  im- 
mediate a  remedy  as  possible  with  the 
submission  of  this  impoundment  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  The  sequence  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  is  part  of 
this  effort  to  have  as  early  disposition 
as  possible.  We  had  h(H)ed  that  this  mat- 
ter could  be  brought  up  for  action  today, 
but  it  has  been  deferred  until  Monday 
so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  can  undertake  the  polling 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  see  If  the 
appropriate  waiver  can  be  obtained.  We 
shall  pursue  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
thank  the  distingiilshed  majority  leader 
for  yielding  the  floor  to  me  so  I  could 
present  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
AGAINST  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Percy  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  cleared  by  both  the  Finance 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  (S.  1946)  to  provide  for 
the  final  settlement  of  certain  claims 
against  Czechoslovakia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  the  first  time 
by  title  and  the  second  time  at  length. 

APPRECIATION     POR     EPPORTS     OP    AMBASSADOR 
BIDCEWAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset, 
I  take  the  opportunity  to  express  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  Ambassador 
Ridgeway  for  her  handling  of  the  very 
delicate  negotiations  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  led  to  the  agreement  we  are 
considering  today. 

In  1974  the  Congress  rejected  an 
agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  which 
would  have  paid  claimants  $20  million 
over  a  number  of  years.  At  the  very  end 
of  the  last  Congress,  Senator  Ribicoff 
held  hearings  on  the  Czech  settlement 
question  and  every  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  who  was  present  ex- 
pressed Intense  frustration  at  the  lack 


of  a  settlement  more  than  30  years  after 
U.S.  citizens'  property  was  seized. 

The  committee  urged  the  State  De- 
partment to  make  one  last  effort  to  con- 
clude a  reasonable  settlement  with 
Czechoslovakia  Ambassador  Ridgeway 
was  given  this  task  and  through  her  ex- 
pertise, managed  to  achieve  that  which 
had  eluded  her  predecessors — a  reason- 
able settlement.  She  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  and  the  claims  holders 
and  their  attorneys  throughout  these 
negotiations.  The  $81  million  settlement 
which  she  was  able  to  conclude  by  itself 
is  witness  to  her  abilities. 

THE    BILL     UNDER     CONSIDERATION 

The  legislation  which  we  have  before 
us  today  consists  of  two  basic  parts.  It 
approves  the  agreement  concluded  with 
Czechoslovakia — a  step  which  Is  neces- 
sary In  order  that  certain  Czech  gold 
stlU  held  by  the  allies  since  Its  recovery 
after  World  War  n  can  be  returned.  The 
bill  also  provides  authority  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Implement  the  Czechoslo- 
vakia claims  settlement  program. 

The  agreement  which  is  before  us  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of: 

Settle  our  citizens'  nationalization 
claims  by  the  payment  of  $81.5  million 
by  Czechoslovakia  to  the  United  States — 
that  amount  is  In  excess  of  100  percent 
of  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
certified  claims  and  thus  Is  a  settlement 
virtually  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  U.S.  expropriation  claims  settlements; 

Provides  for  the  payment  in  full  by 
Czechoslovakia  of  the  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion it  owes  to  the  U.S.  Government  un- 
der a  1946  agreement  on  the  purchase 
of  surplus  Army  property  by  Czechoslo- 
vakia; 

Provides  for  the  removal  by  Czecho- 
slovakia of  its  restrictions  on  two  U.S. 
Government  bank  accounts  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Czechoslovak  crown  accounts 
valued  at  approximately  $1  million;  and 

Provides  for  a  negotiation  with  the 
Foreign  Bondholders  Protective  Council 
to  settle  claims  of  American  holders  of 
defaulted  bonds  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  pre-World  War  n  Czechoslovak  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  implementing  legislation  provides 
$500,000  for  the  Government  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  administration  of  the 
claims.  An  account  of  $79.5  mlUion  is 
provided  for  certified  claims  holders  and 
$1.5  million  is  provided  for  property 
seized  from  U.S.  citizens  after  1958.  No 
money  Is  provided  for  the  so-called 
"Benes"  group.  This  conforms  to  inter- 
national law  and  U.S.  precedents. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  this  agreement 
and  implementing  legislation  are  an  ex- 
cellent conclusion  to  the  administration's 
efforts  to  solve  this  longstanding  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  like  the  resolution  of  a  vexing  matter 
that  it  represents.  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr, 
Long).  Over  the  years,  he  has  insisted 
that  the  Department  of  State  would  more 
successfully  negotiate  the  claims  of 
Americans  whose  property  was  seized  by 
the  Communist  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia If  Congress  were  to  Insist  that 
some  minimal  element  of  equity  be  in- 


volved and  that  the  claims  of  Individuals 
and  not  simply  the  concerns  of  Govern- 
ment be  paramount.  His  support  for 
S.  754,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  March, 
to  resolve  these  claims  in  the  absence  of 
an  acceptable  negotiated  agreement,  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  achievement  of 
such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
Iterate  the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  characteristically 
modest.  He  vastly  understates  the  role 
he  has  played  In  the  resolution  of  these 
claims.  I  am  grateful  for  the  guidance 
he  has  provided  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
does  not  provide  for  payments  to  the  so- 
called  "Benes  group."  persons  whose 
property  was  seized  by  the  Benes  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia  against  a  prom- 
ise to  compensate  subsequently  repudi- 
ated by  the  Communists  after  their  Feb- 
ruary 1948  takeover. 

These  claims  were  adjudicated  and  re- 
jected by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  under  the  previous  settle- 
ment program.  The  commission  found 
that  the  "taking"  occurred  at  the  time 
of  actual  nationalization,  not  when  the 
promise  of  compensation  was  repudiated. 
Thus,  these  individuals  were  not  U.S. 
nationals  at  the  time  of  taking,  even 
though  they  may  have  had  that  status 
at  the  time  of  repudiation.  Under  ac- 
cepted principles  of  international  law,  a 
claimant  must  have  been  a  U.S.  national 
at  the  time  of  taking  and  thereafter  until 
the  claim  is  presented.  To  reverse  the 
commission's  findings  at  this  time  would 
retroactively  change  the  legal  standards 
under  which  the  commission  was  re- 
quired to  function  by  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

What  is  wrong  with  this? 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  other  claim- 
ants whose  claims  were  approved  by  the 
commission.  The  Czechoslovak  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  claims  adjudications.  The 
amounts  sought  were  based  on  the  claims 
approved  by  the  ccMnmission  under 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Congress, 
plus  post-1958  claims  to  be  adjudicated 
under  the  same  standards.  It  is  unfair 
for  the  Congress  to  "change  the  rules" 
to  the  detriment  of  these  valid  claimants. 

Second,  this  would  inevitably  set  prec- 
edents detrimental  to  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  our  interna tlOTial  claims.  Claim- 
ants In  other  situations  who  have  been 
turned  down  by  the  commission  will  know 
that  they  can  apply  to  Congress  to 
change  the  rules.  Moreover,  future  claims 
negotiators  will  not  know  beforehand 
for  whose  benefit  they  negotiate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  today  there 
comes  before  the  Senate  a  bill  to  approve 
a  settlement  of  claims  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  not  the 
best  result  that  could  have  been  had.  But 
it  is  a  much  better  settlement  than  the 
Department  of  State  has  ever  sent  up  to 
the  Congress  in  the  course  of  this  matter, 
which  has  spanned  32  years  or  more,  and 
it  is  unlikely  now  that  any  better  result 
is  possible.  For  that  reason,  I  intend  to 
support  it.  But  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
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ate.  I  would  like  to  put  this  agreement  In 
historical  context. 

Over  the  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  had  several  efforts  to 
settle  these  claims.  The  claims  covered 
by  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  American  citizens 
whose  property  was  seized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Czechoslovakia  after  it  took 
over  that  country  in  February  1948.  In 
1958,  Congress  authorized  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  ad- 
judicate these  claims,  a  work  that  was 
completed  in  1962.  At  that  time,  the 
commission  certified  2,630  awards  for  a 
total  value  of  $72.6  million  in  principal 
and  $41  million  in  interest. 

Then,  the  United  States  paid  against 
these  awards  $8.5  million  that  had  been 
realized  from  the  sale  of  steel  mill  equip- 
ment seized  on  order  of  the  United  States 
for  this  purpose.  Thereafter,  in  1963  the 
Czechoslovakian  Communist  Govern- 
ment offered  a  small  amount  of  money  to 
settle  these  claims,  which  was  wisely  re- 
jected by  President  Kennedy. 

Subsequently,  in  1974,  the  Department 
of  State  negotiated  an  agreement  for  the 
settlement  of  these  claims.  By  that  time, 
if  you  update  the  amount  of  the  certified 
claims  for  interest  from  1958  to  1974,  the 
value  of  the  claim  would  have  been  about 
$183  million  instead  of  the  $113  million 
certified  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  Nevertheless,  that 
agreement  would  have  provided  only  $4 
million  on  signature  of  the  agreement 
and  another  $16.5  million  in  12  annual 
installments. 

It  would  have  been  1986,  in  other 
words,  before  the  certified  claimants 
were  paid  less  than  one-third  of  the 
principal  of  their  claims.  When  this 
preposterous  proposal  was  presented  to 
the  Finance  Committee  in  1974,  the  re- 
action was  predictable,  Mr.  President. 
The  committee  could  not  understand  why 
the  United  States  had  to  accept  less  than 
100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

At  that  time,  the  State  Department 
argued  to  the  Finance  Committee  that 
this  settlement  would  be  consistent  with 
other  settlements  it  had  made  with  other 
Communist  countries  in  similar  matters; 
that  this  deal  was  as  good  as  could  be 
gotten;  tmd  that  for  Congress  to  reject 
the  deal  would  destroy  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  because  its  negotiators' 
agreements  would  be  rejected. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
felt  exactly  the  opposite.  The  commit- 
tee saw  no  reason  to  be  consistent  with 
settlements  that  were  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States;  it  saw  no  reason  not  to 
get  as  good  a  deal  as  the  United  States 
could  get;  and  it  felt  that  it  would  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  for  Congress 
to  reject  an  unsatisfactory  deal.  At  the 
time  I  said,  "It  is  my  guess  and  I  may 
prove  to  be  in  the  minority  on  this,  that 
if  we  act  like  tou?h  Yankee  traders  of 
old,  we  will  get  these  claims  paid  off  a 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar." 

Wdl,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us 
does  exactly  that.  It  provides  $81.5  mil- 
lion which  pavs  off  the  principal  of  these 
claims  certifled  in  1962 — 100  percent.  The 
bill  approves  this  agreement  and  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  implement  it  by  ex- 


changing the  gold  held  in  the  United 
States  for  cash  from  the  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  then  to  distribute 
the  cash  according  to  formulas  set  forth 
in  the  bill  to  persons  who  properly  have 
a  claim  upon  it. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  our  adopting 
a  policy  of  tough  trading.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Finance  Committee  reported 
out  S.  754.  introduced  by  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAK,  which  would  have  resulted,  if  en- 
acted, in  fahe  United  States  using  the 
gold  to  create  a  fund  that  over  a  period 
of  years  would  pay  off  all  claimants  with 
full  interest  and  then  return  the  gold 
to  Czechoslovakia.  Frankly,  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  simply  to  sell 
the  gold  and  distribute  the  results  to 
claimants. 

Now,  this  agreement.  Mr.  President, 
has  one  defect,  which  is  that  it  does  not 
nearly  compensate  these  claimants  for 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  this  money  over 
the  intervening  years;  there  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  money  provided  for  in- 
terest on  claims.  Yesterday,  the  London 
fixing  on  gold  was  about  $410  an  ounce, 
making  this  gold  worth  over  $118  mil- 
lion. With  interest  accumulated  throug'h 
1979,  the  $72  million  worth  of  certified 
claims  against  Czechoslovakia  were 
worth  well  in  excess  of  $200  million,  and 
therefore  a  sale  and  direct  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  claim- 
suits  would  be  much  more  fair.  However, 
that  is  not  possible  at  this  time  and  this 
agreement  is.  Since  it  results  in  at  least 
returning  to  the  claimants  100  percent 
of  their  certified  losses.  I  must  support 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  1946 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Czechoslovakian  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1981." 

APPaOVAL  OP  ACRKEMCNT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  agreement  between  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Oovernment  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  on  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain outstanding  claims  and  financial  Issues, 
Initialed  at  Prague  on  November  6,  1981,  Is 
hereby  approved  by  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  President  may,  without  further 
approval  by  the  Congress,  execute  such  tech- 
nical revisions  of  the  agreement  approved  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  In  his  judg- 
ment may  from  time  to  time  be  required  to 
facilitate  Its  Implementation.  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize any  revision  of  such  agreement  to  re- 
duce any  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Repub- 
lic to  the  United  States  Government  there- 
under, or  to  defer  the  payment  thereof. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 )  "agreement"  means  the  agreement  on 
the  settlement  of  certain  outstanding  claims 
and  financial  Issues  approved  by  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act: 


(3)  "national  of  the  United  States"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
401(1)  of  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949: 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  "Fund"  means  the  Czechoslovakian 
Claims  Fund  established  by  section  402(b) 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949:  and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

THS  rUHD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cover  into 
the  Fund  the  amount  paid  by  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 
m  settlement  and  discharge  of  claims  of  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle 1(1)  of  the  agreement,  and  shall  de- 
duct therefrom  $600,000  for  reimbursement 
to  tbe  United  States  Oovemment  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  DepMtment  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Commission  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
The  amount  so  deducted  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscella- 
neous recelpto.  The  deduction  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  lieu  of  the 
deduction  provided  In  Section  402(e)  of  the 
Intematlonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 
(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  two  ac- 
counts in  the  Fund  into  which  the  amount 
covered  into  the  Fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  less  the  deduction 
provided  for  in  such  subsection,  shall  be  cov- 
ered as  follows: 

(1)  An  account  into  which  not  less  than 
»79.600.000  Shall  be  covered,  to  be  available 
for  payment  in  accordance  with  section  7  of 
this  Act  on  account  of  awards  certified  pur- 
suant to  section  410  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 

(2)  An  account  into  which  H. 600,000  shall 
be  covered,  to  be  available  for  payments  In 
accordance  with  section  7  of  thU  Act  on 
account  of  awards  certified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(c)  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
makes  payments  on  awards  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  Invest 
any  amounts  covered  into  the  accounts  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  in  public  debt  securities  which  pro- 
duce maximum  short-term  Interest  on  In- 
come. 

(2)  (A)  the  income  from  the  investment 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
of  amounts  In  the  account  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  and  form  part  of  that 
account  and  shall  be  available  for  payment 
In  accordance  with  section  7(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Income  from  the  Investment  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  of 
amounts  In  the  account  established  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  and  form  part  of  such  account. 
to  be  available  for  payment  In  accordance 
with  section  7(c)  (1)  of  this  Act. 

DETERMINATION   Or   CLAIMS 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
receive  and  determine,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  substantive  law,  Including  inter- 
national law,  the  validity  and  amount  of 
claims  by  nationals  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic  for  losses  resulting  from 
the  nationalization  or  other  taking  of  prop- 
erty. Including  any  rights  or  interest  there- 
in, owned  at  the  time  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  which  nationalization  or  other 
taking  occurred  between  August  8,  1958.  and 
the  date  on  which  the  agreement  enters  Into 
force.  In  making  the  determination  with  re- 
spect to  the  validity  and  amount  of  such 
claims  and  the  value  of  properties,  rights,  or 
Interests  taken,  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  the  fair  or  proved  value  of 
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such  property,  right,  or  interest  as  of  a  time 
when  the  property  or  business  Interest  taken 
was  last  operated,  used,  managed,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  national  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  asserting  a  claim,  regardless 
of  whether  such  time  is  prior  to  the  actual 
date  of  nationalization  or  other  taking  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

PROCEDURES  AND  CERTIFICATION  OP  CLAIMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
InconsUtent  with  this  Act.  the  provisions  of 
sections  401.  403,  408,  408.  407.  408.  409,  414. 
416.  and  416  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  claims  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act, 
together  with  such  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mission shall  establish  and  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  period  of  time  within 
which  claims  described  In  section  6  of  this 
Act  must  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  and 
the  date  for  the  completion  of  the  Com- 
mission's affairs  In  connection  with  the  de- 
termination of  such  claims.  Such  filing  pe- 
riod shall  not  be  greater  than  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register,  and  such  completion  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  two  years  aftei  the 
final  date  for  the  filing  of  such  claims. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  any  awards  determined  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  for  payment  on  account 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  section 
7  of  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS    OF    AWARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  payments,  out  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able under  Section  4  of  this  Act,  including 
accumulated  interest,  on  account  of  awards 
certified  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  410  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949  or  pursuant  to  section 
6(c)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
r<ball  make  pro  r&ta  payments  from  amounts 
in  the  account  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.  including  accumu- 
lated Interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  each 
award  certified  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  section  410  of  the  International  Claims 
Act  of  1949. 

(c)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
certification  of  any  awards  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  on  ac- 
count of  each  such  award  from  the  amounts, 
including  accumulated  Interest,  in  the  ac- 
count established  pursuant  to  section  4 
(b)  (2)  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  amounts  In  the 
account  established  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  exceed  the  aggregate  to- 
tal of  all  awards  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  cover  such  excess  amounts 
into  the  account  established  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  to  be  available 
for  payments  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
awards  certified  by  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  section  410  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  rection  413(a)(2) 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  Such  payments,  and  applications 
therefore,  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescrlbe. 

(e)  In  the  event  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  Is  unable,  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  account  prescribed  by  section  4(b)  (1)  of 
this  Act,  to  locate  any  of  the  persons  entitled 


to  receive  payment  under  this  section  on 
account  of  awards  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  410  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  or 
their  lawful  heirs,  successors,  or  legal  repre- 
sentatives or,  having  been  located,  no  valid 
application  for  payment  Is  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  persons  within  six  months 
after  their  having  been  located;  or 

(2)  no  valid  application  for  payment  is 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  persons 
entitled  to  receive  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion on  account  of  awards  certified  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this 
Act  within  six  months  after  the  completion 
by  the  Commission  of  the  determination  and 
certification  of  claims  pursuant  to  sections 
5  and  6  of  this  Act, 

the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  by  publica- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register,  and  in  such 
other  publications  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, to  the  effect  that,  unless  valid  ap- 
plication for  payment  is  made  within  sixty 
days  of  the  date  of  such  publication,  such 
person's  award  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
or  this  Act,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  right  to 
receive  payment  shall  lapse,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period  such 
award  and  right  to  receive  payment  shall 
lapse,  and  the  amounts  payable  to  such  per- 
son shall  be  paid  pro  rata  on  account  of  all 
other  awards  payable  out  of  the  same  ac- 
count as  the  lapsed  award  would  have  been 
paid  pursuant  to  section  410  of  title  IV  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  or  this  Act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

IMPLEMENTATION   OP  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If.  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Re- 
public does  not  make  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  Government  provided  for  in 
article  1  of  the  Agreement,  the  provisions  c* 
this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  effective,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  may  not  be  im- 
plemented unless  the  Congress  approves  the 
Agreement  after  the  end  of  that  sixty-day 
period. 

(b)  The  President  shall  have  the  authority 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  provided 
that  he  supplies  to  Congress,  in  writing,  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

SOCIAL  SECXTRITT  AGREEMENT 

Sec.  9.  Tl>e  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
duct a  detailed  review  of  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  the  United  States  and 
Czechoslovakia  providing  for  reciprocal  so- 
cial security  payments  to  residents  of  the 
two  countries.  Such  review  should  Include 
the  extent  to  which  Czechoslovakia  Is  com- 
plying with  the  spirit  and  provisions  of  the 
letters,  a  comparison  of  the  benetfis  being 
realized  by  residents  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
of  the  United  States  under  the  letters,  and 
an  evaluation  of  the  basis  of  differences  In 
such  benefits.  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  re- 
sults of  such  review,  together  virlth  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  or  changes  In 
the  agreement  made  by  the  letters  that  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  greater  comparability 
and  equity  of  benefit  for  the  residents  of 
the  two  countries.  Such  report  should  In- 
clude specific  assessments  of  the  feasibility, 
likely  effects,  and  advisability  of  terminat- 
ing United  States  social  security  payments 
to  residents  of  Czechoslovakia  In  response 
to  Inequities  and  Incomparabllltles  of  bene- 
fits payments  under  the  exchange  of  letters. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa< 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  their  courtesy  in  allow- 
ing this  matter  to  come  up  at  this  hour. 
It  is  important  to  the  claimants,  who 
have  waited  the  better  part  of  40  years 
for  this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  are  pleased  to  do  so. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  bringing  up  the  matter. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— CONSULAR 
CONVENTION  WITH  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  may  be 
able  to  proceed  with  an  item  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  No.  3,  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  (Jhina. 

I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  clear 
that  for  consideration  at  this  time, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  side  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Consular  Convention  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Executive  Calendar 
No.  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceed- 
ed to  consider  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  treaty  be  ad- 
vanced through  all  its  parliamentary 
stages  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including  the 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  signed  at  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  1980,  without  reservation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
sular Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  along  with  a  separate 
exchange  of  letters,  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  September  17,  1980.  The  new 
administration  has  reviewed  the  Consu- 
lar Convention,  endorses  its  provisions, 
and  recommends  that  the  Senate  consent 
to  its  ratification. 

Previously,  consular  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  Ciiina  have  not  been  subject 
to  formal  agreement.  This  Consular  Con- 
vention will  establish  firm  obligations  in 
such  important  matters  as  free  commu- 
nication between  a  citizen  and  his  con- 
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sul,  notification  to  consular  officers  of 
the  arrest  and  detention  of  their  citi- 
zens, and  permission  for  visits  by  con- 
suls of  those  detained.  The  consuls  of 
both  countries  will  also  be  authorized  to 
perform  the  customary  wide  variety  of 
other  consular  services  which  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  both  governmen- 
tal and  commercial  interaction  between 
our  two  countries. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  the  Consular 
Conventlim  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  on  June  9.  1981.  at  which  time 
Mr.  John  H.  Holdrldge,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  testified  In  its  support.  Mr.  Hold- 
ridge  testified  that  the  convention  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  ability  of  American 
and  Chinese  consuls  to  extend  assistance 
to  tbelr  f^ow  nationals  and  should  con- 
tribute sitatantlally  to  the  growth  of 
travel  and  commerce  between  the  two 
countries. 

On  July  16.  1981,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  RdaMons  considered  the  Con- 
sular Convention  In  open  session.  At 
that  time  the  committee  by  vote  of  15 
to  0  ordered  it  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate  tar  Its  advice  and  consent. 

Hie  bilateral  Consular  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  was  negotiated 
for  two  primary  purposes:  To  secure  the 
broadest  protection  for  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  U.S.  nationals  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  to 
further  the  process  of  normalization  of 
relations  following  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  in  January  1979.  The  bilateral 
Consular  Convention  will  complement 
the  multilateral  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations  of  1963  which  is  also 
itt  force  between  the  two  countries,  but 
which  treats  certain  important  consular 
issues  in  only  limited  fashion. 

The  Consular  Convention  is  similar  in 
scope  and  content  to  Consular  Conven- 
tions which  have  been  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  during  the  last  decade. 
Most  of  these  conventions  have  been 
negotiated  with  East  European  countries 
and  concoitrate  on  addressing  problems 
which  arise  in  specific  fashion  in  those 
coimtries.  These  problems  include  con- 
sular notification  and  access  to  detained 
nationals  of  the  sending  state  and  pro- 
tection of  property  interests — ^including 
interests  in  estate — of  U.S.  nationals, 
both  those  residing  in  China  and  those 
In  the  United  States  who  have  interests 
in  property  in  China. 

Articles  1  through  12  follow  the  cus- 
tomary niles  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  craisulates,  appointment  of  con- 
sular officials,  and  privileges  and  immu- 
nities t<x  consular  posts. 

Article  13  establishes  Immunity  for 
consular  personnel.  Consular  officers  of 
the  receiving  state  are  accorded  Immu- 
nity from  both  criminal,  as  well  as  civil 
and  administrative  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  their  official  activities. 

Articles  14  through  21  list  further  con- 
stilar  privileges  and  immunities,  those 
similar  in  nature  to  those  included  in 
other    bilateral    Consular    Conventions. 

Articles  22  through  40  outline  in  de- 
tailed  form   consular  functions  which 


officers  of  the  sending  state  are  entitled 
to  perform  in  the  receiving  state.  These 
fimctions  relate  to  protection  of  nation- 
als, protection  of  estates  in  which  na- 
tionals have  an  interest,  performance  of 
notarial  functions,  and  assistance  to 
vessels. 

Article  35  is  of  particular  significance 
in  this  regard  in  that  it  guarantees  that 
a  consular  officer  of  a  sending  state  will 
be  notified  within  a  maximum  of  4  days 
of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  national  of 
the  sending  state.  The  consular  officer  is 
further  entitled  to  visit  such  national 
within  2  days  from  the  date  of  notifica- 
tion of  arrest  or  detention  as  well  as  to 
attend  the  trial  of  such  person.  These 
giiarantees  are  particularly  important 
for  the  performance  of  consular  func- 
tions in  China  in  view  of  its  large  geo- 
griU>hic  area,  its  relatively  unsoidiisti- 
cated  communications  system,  as  well  as 
Chinese  legal  limitations  on  access  to 
persons  who  have  been  arrested  or 
detained. 

Attached  to  the  Consular  Convention 
is  an  exchange  of  notes  which  sets  forth 
commitments  of  both  sides  with  respect 
to:  First,  unification  of  families;  second, 
travel  of  persons  considered  to  have  dual 
nationality;  third,  consular  notification 
and  access  in  the  case  of  persons  consid- 
ered to  have  dual  nationality ;  and  fourth, 
payment  of  foreign  benefits. 

A  second  exchange  of  notes  authorizes 
the  opening  of  three  consulates  in  addi- 
tion to  those  authorized  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  convention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  China  Consular 
Convention  and,  in  summary,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  these  points  particu- 
larly: 

It  is  in  the  VS.  interest  that  the  United 
States-People's  Republic  of  China  Con- 
sular Convention  be  consented  to  by  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  convention  is  extremely  impor- 
tant in  that  it  provides  us  with  concrete 
ways  in  which  we  can  protect  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  their  interests  in  China. 

In  expectation  of  the  convention's 
ratification,  Beijing  now  accepts  inform- 
ally a  number  of  the  convention's  con- 
sular provisions.  Our  failure  to  ratify  the 
convention,  could  Jeopardize  many  im- 
portant guarantees,  including: 

First.  Prompt  notification  of  arrests 
of  U.S.  nationals,  the  right  to  visit  regu- 
larly with  them,  and  to  attend  their 
trials. 

Second.  Facilitation  of  the  reimlon  of 
families  and  of  travel  by  persons  who 
claim  dual  nationality,  both  of  which  are 
important  to  the  many  Chinese-Amer- 
icans who  travel  to  or  have  relations  in 
China. 

While  the  Consular  Convention's  sole 
purpose  is  to  protect  U.S.  citizens  and 
their  interests  in  China,  our  continued 
delay  could  begin  to  have  unfortunate 
political  implications  for  our  relations 
with  China. 

At  minimum,  continued  delay  raises 
questions  about  our  ability  to  follow 
through  on  even  the  most  noncontrover- 
sial  bilateral  commitments. 

Finally,  the  Chinese  ratification  proc- 
ess In  the  National  People's  Congress  has 
now  been  completed,  and  we  should  not 


lag  behind.  TO  do  so  could  Jeopardize 
the  current  Chinese  informal  acceptance 
of  a  number  of  its  provisions  and  make 
consular  assistance  to  JJS.  citizens  in 
China  more  difficult.  To  give  my  col- 
leagues an  idei(  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  I  would  point  out  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  American  visitors  to  China  last 
year  was  60,000  to  70,000,  and  will  be 
about  100,000  this  year.  The  number  of 
Americans  traveling  to  China  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  increase,  lliese  Amer- 
icans deserve  the  full  protection  provided 
by  the  Consular  Convention. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  Consular 
Convention  with  China. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
chaired  the  hearing  on  June  9,  during 
which  Mr.  Holdrldge,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  testified  in  support  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (FRC) . 

The  conventl<xi  was  negotiated  by  the 
previous  administration;  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  Vice  Premier  Bo  Yibo 
during  the  tetter's  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  September;  and  forwarded 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  in  January  by  President 
Carter. 

I  have  examined  the  convention  and 
find  its  provisions  to  be  similar  to  many 
other  consular  agreements  into  which 
the  United  States  has  entered  with  both 
Socialist  countries  and  allies.  Its  purpose 
is  to  protect  and  preserve  the  lic^ts  and 
privileges  of  our  citizens  as  they  travel, 
reside,  or  conduct  business  in  China.  Mr. 
Holdrldge  testified  that  the  convention 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  ability  of  our 
consuls  to  extend  assistance  to  Americans 
and  will  contribute  substantially  to  the 
growth  of  travel  and  commerce  between 
our  two  countries. 

In  this  regauxi,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  about  6.500  business  visas  were  is- 
sued last  year  for  visits  to  this  country — 
reflecting  substantial  Chinese  interest  in 
purchasing  American  products.  In  1980, 
U.S.  exports  to  China  totaled  $3.S  billion, 
ranking  China  Just  behind  South  Korea 
as  our  third  largest  export  market  in 
Asia.  On  a  worldwide  scale,  and  consid- 
ering the  Eitfopean  cmnmunlty  as  a  imit, 
China  is  our  eighth  largest  export 
market 

The  Consular  Convention,  I  believe, 
will  prove  advantageous  for  American 
tourists,  educators,  artists,  and  athletes, 
as  well  as  for  businessmen.  Between 
60,000  and  70,000  tourists  visited  China 
last  year  and  perhaps  100.000  will  do  so 
this  year.  Under  a  bilateral  cultural 
agreement,  exchanges  between  Chinese 
and  American  educational,  cultural,  and 
professional,  organizations  have  been 
growing  rapidly. 

In  addition  to  regiilar  consular  serv- 
ices, the  convention  guarantees  that  con- 
suls will  receive  prompt  notification  of 
arrests  of  Americans  and  the  right  to 
visit  regularly  with  such  Americans.  At- 
tached to  the  convention  are  two  ex- 
ch<inges  of  letters: 

First.  One  sets  forth  commitments  re- 
garding reunification  of  families:  per- 
sons having  dual  nationality;  and  pay- 
ment of  foreign  benefits. 
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Second.  The  other  provides  for  the 
opening  of  three  additional  consulates 
in  each  country— in  the  United  States 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Honolulu. 

I  believe  that  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  and 
will  regulate  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries  in  an  equitable  manner,  to 
our  mutual  benefit. 

The  committee  reported  the  conven- 
tion favorably  by  a  vote  of  15  to  0.  I. 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  Senate 
grant  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
consideration  of  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation by  a  division  vote. 

The  PRESnMNO  OFFICER.  A  di- 
vision is  requested.  Senators  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification  will  rise  and 
stand  until  coimted.  (After  a  pause.) 
Those  opp(»ed  will  rise  and  stand  until 
counted. 

On  a  division,  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  or^  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

LEOISLATIVE  SESSION 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

B£r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend  past 
5:30  p.m.,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  record  votes  today. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUlcaU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEASING  PROVISIONS  UNDER  ACRS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  a  hearing 
on  the  new  rules  for  leasing  was  held 
yesterday  by  the  Finance  Committee  with 
Mr.  John  Chapoton  speaking  for  the 
administration. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  case  for  the 
new  rules  on  tax  leasing  is  rather  com- 
pelling. For  example,  without  leasing  for 


tax  purposes,  the  benefit  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  as  well  as  the  new  rules 
for  depreciation  under  ACRS,  the  so- 
called  accelerated  cost  recovery  system. 
would  not  be  available  to  46  percent  of 
the  corporations  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chapoton  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
posed leasing  rules  did  not  at  £dl  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Treasury  because  in  the 
course  of  broadening  the  application  of 
the  tax  benefits  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion as  well  as  the  investment  tax  credit 
imder  the  leasing  rules  the  administra- 
tion also  recommended  that  the  cost  of 
the  overall  ACRS  program  be  reduced. 
The  result  is  that  a  great  many  man 
American  firms  could  utilize  the  leasing 
provisions  to  benefit  from  a  proposal  that 
win  help  companies  to  modernize  and 
provide  more  Jobs. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
leasing  rules  of  one  sort  or  another  have 
existed  for  many  years.  Leasing  started 
when  we  passed  the  investment  tax  credit 
in  1962  under  President  Kennedy.  This 
was  such  a  strong  tax  advantage  that 
companies  could  hardly  affwd  not  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Those  who  were  not  pay- 
ing enough  taxes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tax  credit  found  it  advantageous  to 
arrange  for  someone  else  to  buy  the 
equipment  and  lease  it  to  them  so  that 
they  could  have  the  advantage  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

The  difference  between  the  old  rules 
and  the  new  rules  is  simply  that  previ- 
ously those  who,  because  of  low  tax  lia- 
bility— usually  because  they  are  new 
firms  or  have  suffered  a  few  bad  years — 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  or  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  had  to  arrange 
with  firms  under  rules  that  were  very 
burdens(Mne.  For  example,  one  of  the 
rules  required  that  in  order  for  a  com- 
pany to  lease  equipment  to  the  firm  that 
woiUd  use  the  equipment,  the  leasing 
firm,  which  is  not  the  one  using  it,  would 
be  required  to  assume  a  20-percent  lia- 
bility. 

Just  think  of  a  company  like  Pan 
American,  losing  money  and  unable  to 
use  the  investment  tax  credit  and  the 
accelerated  depreciation,  going  to  an  in- 
surance company  and  persuading  the 
insurance  company,  which  otherwise 
would  loan  them  money  in  the  transac- 
tion, to  take  title  and  lease  the  plane 
to  Pan  American.  In  a  case  like  that, 
under  ACRS  as  well  as  the  investment 
tax  credit,  if  t^e  tax  benefits  could  be 
enjoyed,  they  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  plane  by  30  percent,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  think  of  a  company 
surviving  if  it  had  to  pay  30  percent 
more  for  its  equipment. 

If  we  turn  it  around  the  other  way, 
think  of  the  company  that  is  in  a  profit 
position,  such  as  Delta,  being  able  to  buy 
equipment,  let  us  say,  at  $70  million 
where  Pan  American  would  have  to  pay 
$100  million.  That  extra  $30  million 
meant  an  increase  of  about  42  percent  in 
the  cost  of  purchasing  equipment  com- 
pared to  what  the  cost  would  be  if  (me 
could  enjoy  the  tax  benefits. 

So,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  a  company 
that  would  be  willing  to  lend  money 
would  take  title  and  lease  the  plane, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  the  equip- 


ment to  the  company  using  it,  such  as 
Pan  American  In  this  illustration. 

Now,  it  simply  raised  the  cost  of  the 
transaction  to  require,  as  the  old  rule 
did,  that  the  lessor  would  have  to  have 
a  20-percent  "at  risk"  investment  in  the 
property.  In  other  words,  the  more  bur- 
den that  is  placed  on  the  leasing  firm, 
the  more  that  firm  is  going  to  charge  the 
lessee  to  engage  in  the  transaction. 

So  the  new  rule  would  simply  reduce 
this  "at  risk"  requirement  from  20  per- 
cent down  to  10  percent  and  thereby 
make  the  cost  of  the  transaction  to  the 
firm  using  the  equipment  less  than  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  to  do  that  simply  helps 
those  who  need  help.  It  helps  see  to  it 
that  those  firms  with  the  low  tax  pay- 
ments, that  seek  to  enjoy  the  same  tax 
benefits  as  the  more  successful,  more 
profitable  firms,  would  have  to  pay  less 
of  a  penalty  In  order  to  obtain  the  tax 
benefits  which  Congress  would  like  to  see 
all  enjoy. 

Now,  another  one  of  the  rules  had  the 
effect  of  precluding  the  lessor  firm  at 
the  end  of  the  transaction,  when  the 
cost  had  been  amortized,  from  selling 
the  equipment  or  passing  it  on  to  the 
leasing  firm  for  a  nominal  price  such 
as$l. 

All  that  requirement  did  was  simply 
make  it  more  difficult  for  financially 
troubled  f^rms  to  enjoy  the  benefit  that 
we  intended  for  such  firms  when  we  pro- 
vided the  new  tax  advantages  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  ACRS. 

Now.  there  are  other  provisions,  Mr. 
President,  which,  in  the  old  rules,  made 
them  more  burdensome  for  companies 
that  we  sought  to  help.  In  one  instance, 
for  example,  the  rules  just  made  no  sense 
whatever,  and  the  Treasury  just  dis- 
pensed with  it.  So  what  we  have  here  is 
a  new  set  of  rules  that  is  easier  for  busi- 
ness to  comply  with.  It  is  a  set  of  rules 
that  is  more  favorable  to  businesses  that 
are  new  on  the  scene  and  to  small  busi- 
nesses having  a  difficult  time.  It  is  also 
more  favorable  to  firms,  such  as  Chrys- 
ler. Pan  American.  American  Motors, 
Ford  Motor  Co..  and  others  that  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  in  the  competitive 
scene.  With  world  competition  being 
what  it  is.  particularly  world  trade  In 
imports,  putting  pressure  on  those  com- 
panies for  their  very  survival,  it  makes  it 
easier  for  those  firms  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits that  Congress  intended  when  it  said 
it  wanted  American  business  to  mod- 
ernize in  order  to  Improve  its  c(Hnpeti- 
tive  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  investment  tax 
credit  it  clearly  a  subsidy.  It  always  was 
intended  to  be.  It  helped  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  acquiring  equipment.  In  my  judg- 
ment, ACRS  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  a 
subsidy  by  way  of  a  tax  writeoff  to  en- 
courage something  that  we  believe  is 
good  for  the  coimtry,  that  American 
companies  should  modernize  and  become 
more  efficient  in  order  to  compete  do- 
mestically and  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  situations  where  the  Congress 
has  sought  to  subsidize  using  the  appro- 
priations system — and  that  is  how  we  did 
it  in  most  instances — invariably  we 
would  provide  the  subsidy  for  those  who 
needed  it  the  most. 
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It  is  almost  unheard  of  and  without 
any  logical  support  that  we  would  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  and  then  limit  availability 
of  that  subsidy  to  those  who  do  not  need 
it  or  to  those  who  need  it  very  little  and 
not  make  it  available  to  those  who  need 
it  very  much. 

So  that  without  the  leasing  rules  the 
tax  subsidy  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
viding the  subsidy  for  those  who  need  it 
the  least  and  denying  it  to  those  who 
need  it  the  most.  That  is  contrary  to  any 
system  of  subsidy  where  one  feels  that 
something  is  worth  subsidizing.  This  in- 
vestment subsidy  should  not  be  denied  to 
those  companies  who  need  it  the  most, 
particularly  if  those  companies  have  a 
chance  to  survive  in  the  competitive 
struggle  otherwise. 

(Mr.  WARNER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  That  leads  us  to  another 
questicm  that  has  been  raised  from  time 
to  time.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that 
we  should  not  use  the  tax  subsidy  to  save 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  failing  com- 
pany. Then  that  gets  us  to  the  question, 
What  is  a  failing  company?  For  example, 
if  we  take  a  company  like  Chrysler,  which 
Congress  has  voted  to  save,  we  thought 
that  the  risk  entailed  justified  putting 
taxpayers'  money  into  it  to  save  that 
company. 

If  we  think  that  that  cwnpany  is  worth 
saving  so  much  that  we  vote  to  put  the 
taxpayers'  money  into  it,  then  how  in 
the  name  of  commonsense  can  someone 
suggest  that  when  we  provide  a  tax  ad- 
vantage to  General  Motors,  to  Datsun, 
to  the  foreign  companies  as  well  as  do- 
mestic companies  having  plants  in  the 
United  States,  why  would  you  want  to 
leave  Chrysler  out  of  It  when  you  are 
providing  that  advantage  for  all  its  com- 
petitors? 

You  talk  about  something  that  makes 
no  sense,  just  the  height  of  idiocy.  Imag- 
ine agreeing  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  save  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  to  save  those 
Jobs  and  to  save  those  payrolls,  and  then 
proceeding  to  provide  subsidies  to  Volks- 
wagen and  Datsun  and  General  Motors, 
and  at  the  same  time  proceeding  to  ex- 
clude from  tliat  subsidy  Chrysler  as  well 
as  American  Motors. 

Incidentally,  another  company  which 
Congress  voted  to  give  a  tax  advantage 
to  in  order  to  keep  it  in  business,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  we  have  not  had  to  try 
to  go  In  and  try  to  save  it  with  taxpayers' 
money,  no  direct  proposals  specifically 
for  their  benefit,  but  another  fine  com- 
pany that  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
American  economy  down  through  the 
years — so  that  if  one  believes  in  a  sub- 
sidy, it  is  dllScult  for  me  to  see  how  one 
can  justify  a  subsidy  on  the  basis  that 
those  who  need  it  the  least  will  get  it 
and  those  who  need  it  the  most  will  not 
get  it.  Tliat  is  just  contrary  to  all  com- 
monsense that  one  can  suggest. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
challenge  any  Senator,  even  If  he  wanted 
to  stand  here  and  say  that  he  voted  for 
that  tax  bill  not  knowing  what  was  in  it, 
I  challenge  him  to  go  back  home  and 
explain  to  his  own  merchants  why  he 
denied  this  tax  advantage  for  all  Ameri- 
can business. 

How  is  he  going  to  explain  to  his  own 
IHtle  civic  club  in  his  own  hometown  that 


he  voted  for  this  tax  subsidy  for  business 
to  modernize,  and  then  how  would  he 
like  to  have  half  those  people  stand  up 
in  the  audience  and  say,  "Just  a  minute, 
Senator,  you  voted  to  leave  me  out.  You 
voted  to  give  it  to  General  Motors,  you 
voted  to  give  it  to  General  Electric,  you 
voted  to  give  it  to  all  kinds  of  big  com- 
panies, you  voted  to  even  give  it  to  Dat- 
sun and  Volkswagen  but  you  voted  to 
leave  me  out."  How  can  you  justify  doing 
that  to  the  fellow  in  the  grocery  store 
business,  the  fellow  with  a  drugstore  or 
the  automobile  dealer  in  your  hometown 
or  just  anybody  on  Main  Street?  How  can 
you  justify  voting  for  something  which 
says  that  everybody  gets  it  except  those 
who  need  it? 

Now,  that  just  does  not  make  any 
sense,  Mr.  President.  When  people  think 
about  what  they  did,  if  they  did  not  know 
what  they  voted  for,  they  will  find  out 
they  voted  for  something  that  made  a  lot 
of  good  sense  when  they  voted  for  the 
new  leasing  rule.  First,  the  new  rules 
make  it  simpler  to  take  advantcige  of 
what  Congress  intended  for  manufac- 
turers and  for  those  who  buy  plants  and 
equipment:  second,  these  rules  make  it 
less  expensive  to  take  advantage  of  these 
tax  benefits  for  those  whom  we  wanted  to 
have  it,  so  the  costs  to  the  middleman 
were  a  great  deal  less  and  made  it  less 
burdensome  to  enjoy  the  benefit  for  those 
we  wanted  to  assist. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  always 
felt  that  it  would  have  made  even  better 
sense  to  say  with  the'  investment  tax 
credit  that  it  was  refundable,  that  it  was 
a  tax  credit  we  wsuited  everyone  to  have, 
and  that  those  who  bought  the  equip- 
ment should  have  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
sidy for  that  purpose  and,  therefore,  we 
are  not  qualifying  it  with  how  much  you 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  whether  you  paid 
a  lot  or  a  little.  But  we  simply  said  that 
"you  earned  the  tax  advantsige  and  we 
will  just  give  you  a  check  if  you  do  not 
pay  that  much  in  taxes  so  that  you  can 
deduct  it  from  your  tax  liability." 

Some  years  ago  Senator  Kennedy 
joined  me  in  offering  just  such  a  bill.  I 
see  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  finds  some  appeal  in  that  ap- 
proach. I  say  you  would  not  have  to  have 
a  leasing  arrangement.  You  would  simply 
inform  the  Treasury  that  you  bought  this 
equipment  and  you  are  entitled  to  a  tax 
credit,  and  just  as  one  would  send  a 
check  to  say.  "All  right,  here  this  is  some- 
thing you  can  use  to  pay  your  taxes 
with,"  which  you  could  endorse  to  some- 
one else  if  you  would  like  to  do  so,  and 
you  would  just  mall  a  check  to  the  Treas- 
ury, what  we  call  a  refimdable  tax  credit. 

And  that  is  not  new  In  American  law. 
We  do  it  with  the  poor  already  with  re- 
gard to  it  being  something  of  a  negative 
income  tax  to  see  that  we,  in  effect,  give 
back  what  they  paid  In  social  security 
taxes  so  that  the  low-income  people 
would  have  an  earned  income  credit.  And 
to  get  it,  they  do  not  have  to  prove  they 
paid  that  much  taxes.  So  the  precedent 
is  there. 

That  would  be  the  logical  way  or  the 
most  logical  way  to  do  it.  But  if  you  seek 
to  do  it  that  way,  you  run  into  a  prob- 
lem. The  Appropriations  Committee  feels 
that  we  might  use  a  refundable  tax 


credit,  even  though  it  might  be  a  good 
device  in  certain  situations  it  might  tend 
to  be  used  in  lieu  of  an  appropriation 
to  do  something.  And  so  our  friends  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tend  to 
resist  very  bitterly,  in  a  determined 
fashion,  the  use  of  a  refundable  tax 
credit  to  achieve  such  a  purpose. 

Now,  if  we  are  not  going  to  use  that, 
then  there  arc  ways  the  taxwriting  com- 
mittee can  achieve  the  same  purpose  in 
ways  that  fall  entirely  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  taxwriting  committee; 
hence,  the  leasing  rule,  which  simply 
makes  it  possible  for  a  company  which 
would  be  entitled  to  tcuc  credits  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it  by  doing  business  with 
another  company  that  has  a  big  tax  lia- 
bility and  therefore  could  use  the  tax 
credits. 

There  are  other  ways  it  could  be  done 
that  are  even  less  desirable.  For  example, 
the  same  result  could  be  achieved  by 
merger.  The  company  having  the  tax 
credits  could  merge  with  the  company 
that  had  the  big  tax  liability  and  file  a 
consolidated  balance  sheet.  So  by  merg- 
ing the  smaller  firms  and  newer  firms, 
they  could  enjoy  the  benefits  that  they 
would  like  to  achieve. 

But,  better  yet,  why  require  some 
company  to  merge  to  enjoy  a  benefit  we 
would  want  them  to  have?  Why  not  just 
say  that  they  get  It,  period.  And  that  is 
the  approach  that  the  taxwriting  com- 
mittee sought  to  do  In  this  case. 

Now,  this  leasing  arrangement  was 
not  the  suggestion  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  was  not  the  suggestion  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  Treasury. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  credit 
to  John  Chapoton,  a  very  responsible 
official  in  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
proposed  that  these  leasing  rules  be  made 
more  reasonable  and  easier  to  comply 
with. 

He  wrote  an  article  discussing  this  sub- 
ject In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the  other 
day.  It  Is  parallel  to  the  testimony  he 
gave  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  John  E.  Chapo- 
ton, "A  Clarification  of  the  New  Rules 
for  Tax  Leasing,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Clabification  or  the  New  Rules  ro>  Tax 

Leasing 

(By  John  E.  Chapoton) 

The  liberalized  leasing  rules  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1881  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  President's  tax  program 
to  restore  economic  growth.  They  allow  all 
firms  making  new  investments  access  to 
the  Incentives  In  the  recent  tax  bill  and  do 
not  encourage  unprofitable  Investment.  The 
new  rules  represent  sound  tax  policy. 

To  see  the  need  for  the  new  leasing  rules, 
one  must  clearly  understand  the  operation 
of  the  investment  incentives  In  the  tax  bill. 
The  principal  new  Investment  incentive  In 
the  new  tax  act  is  the  Accelerated  Cost  Re- 
covery System,  or  ACRS.  ACRS  lets  firms 
deduct  the  cost  of  their  Investment  over  a 
much  shorter  time  than  previously.  This 
effectively  raises  the  after-tax  rate  of  return 
on  the  new  Investment.  This  Increase  is  the 
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major  direct  investment  incentive  in  the 
president's  tax  program. 

But  the  ACRS  deductions  are  available  in 
the  first  years  the  asset  is  used,  when  the 
asset  may  not  be  producing  much  Income. 
i'he  deductions  serve  their  purpose  only  If 
they  can  offset  income  from  older  assets. 
Indeed  an  asset  must  produce  Income  during 
Us  first  two  years  of  operation  equal  to  al- 
most 69  percent  of  its  cost  If  It  Is  to  absorb 
the  ACRS  deductions  and  credits  attributa- 
ble to  the  asset. 

Even  highly  profitable  assets  don't  gen- 
erally return  59  percent  of  this  cost  In  two 
years,  so  If  a  firm  doesn't  have  other  taxable 
Income  or  can't  transfer  its  deductions  to 
firms  that  can  use  them,  then  the  accelerated 
deductions  under  ACRS  will  be  postponed. 
Much  of  the  new  Investment  incentive  will 
be  permanently  lost. 

Enterprises  that  may  not  have  current 
taxable  Income  include  firms  Just  starting 
up.  firms  with  large  Investment  plans  whose 
deductions  have  reduced  taxable  income, 
and  firms  with  temporary  losses  but  profita- 
ble Investment  opportunities.  (These  last 
must  have  profitable  opportunities:  leasing 
win  not  make  bad  Investments  profitable.) 

The  essence  of  the  new  leasing  rules  al- 
lows a  firm  that  does  not  have  taxable  in- 
come but  Is  making  new  Investments  to  take 
advantage  of  ACRS. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  new  firm  we  will 
call  Newco.  Newco  makes  an  Investment,  but 
because  It  Is  Just  starting  up.  it  has  no  tax- 
able Income.  Newco  may  allow  some  other 
firm,  call  it  Ex  Corp.,  which  does  have  sig- 
nificant taxable  income,  to  own  Newco 's  new 
equipment  for  tax  purposes  and  to  lease  that 
equipment  back  to  Newco.  This  allows  Newco 
to  use  the  equipment  In  Its  business,  but  at 
the  same  time  lets  Ex  Corp.  take  the  credit 
and  accelerated  deductions  from  the  invest- 
ment against  Its  other  Income. 

Three  Important  aspects  of  such  a  lease 
should  be  understood. 

First,  the  tax  beneflU  of  ACRS  will  be 
passed  through  to  the  firm  actually  making 
the  new  Investment.  This  Is  because  Ex  Corp. 
must  compete  with  other  firms  for  Newco 's 
deductions  by  offering  favorable  le<ue  terms. 
Such  competition  means  Newco  will  receive 
virtually  the  full  value  of  Its  deductions.  The 
investment  Incentive  Inherent  in  ACRS  has 
remained  where  It  should — In  the  bands  of 
the  investing  firm. 

Second,  no  extra  deductions  or  tax  credits 
are  created.  The  total  deductions  taken  are 
the  same  as  would  have  been  taken  if  Newoo 
had  taxable  income  or  If  Ex  Oorp.  made  the 
Investment  directly.  They  are  exactly  equal 
to  the  legally  prescribed  ACRS  deductions. 
The  Treasury  loses  no  more  revenues  than 
thoee  used  to  provide  equal  investment  in- 
centives to  all  firms. 

Finally,  the  lease  transaction  will  not  en- 
courage Newco  to  undertake  an  Investment 
unless  It  expects  that  investment  to  be  eco- 
nomically profitable;  leasing  will  not  en- 
courage uneconomical  or  tax-motivated  in- 
vestment. 

Notwithstanding  the  lease  agreement. 
Newco  makes  a  substantial  investment  in 
the  asset,  and  the  Income  that  asset  gener- 
ates will  be  taxed.  Unless  the  asset  produces 
enough  income.  Newco  won't  be  able  to  make 
a  profit  on  its  investment.  This  some  point 
applies  to  firms  with  current  losses.  If  these 
firms  don't  have  profitable  Investment  op- 
poi-tunltles  and  cannot  convince  Investors 
to  provide  funds  for  these  Investments,  leas- 
ing won't  help  them.  Leasing  does  not  guar- 
antee a  profit  for  bad  investments. 

If  tax  leasing  weren't  allowed,  inefficient 
Investment  decisions  would  result.  Newco 
mightn't  make  a  particular  Investment  even 
though,  if  it  received  the  same  Incentives  as 
other  firms,  that  Investment  would  be  profit- 
able to  the  firm  and  valuable  to  society.  Or 
Ex  Corp.  might  undertake  that  same  invest- 
ment instead  of  Newco,  since  Ex  Corp.  has 


greater  tax  incentives  to  do  so,  despite  the 
fact  that'  Ex  Corp.  might  lack  some  expertise 
to  pursue  the  investment.  Plnally,  Ex  Corp. 
might  acquire  Newco  to  t€Jce  advantage  of 
Newco's  unused  ACRS  deductions.  A  tax- 
motivated  merger  serves  no  economic  pur- 
pose. 

Tax  leasing  is  unfamiliar,  even  to  some 
sophisticated  Investors.  That  shouldn't  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  tax  leasing 
results  In  undesirable  tax  avoidance.  It  Is  a 
market-oriented  means  of  providing  equal 
tax  incentives  to  all  firms  that  do  what  our 
economy  needs — make  new  Investments.  Tax 
leasing,  unfamiliar  as  It  may  be  to  some  Is 
good  tax  policy. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  there  was  not  this 
leasing  provision  and  we  did  not  have 
refundable  tax  credits.  I  gather  from 
what  the  Senator  is  saying  a  lot  of  the 
firms  that  are  out  there  today  who  are 
really  losing  money  would  not  be  able  to 
benefit  in  any  way  from  these  new  In- 
vestments that  they  might  make.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  LONG.  Forty-six  percent  of  all  the 
companies.  46  percent  of  all  the  cor- 
porations would  not  be  able  to  share  the 
benefits  that  would  be  available  to  a 
great  company  like  General  Electric  and 
many  others,  the  majority  of  them. 

But  I  would  ask.  as  I  said,  why  would 
we  want  to  say  that  General  Electric  gets 
the  benefits  we  voted  to  provide,  but  then 
say  some  little  fellow  manufacturing 
light  bulbs  in  Louisiana  or  New  Jersey 
would  not  share  the  benefits?  That  would 
not  make  any  sense. 

For  that  matter,  there  is  a  company 
being  taken  over  by  the  employees  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope  very  much  it 
works.  t>ecause  I  am  a  strong  beUever  in 
employee  stock  ownership.  Now.  those 
people  are  giving  high  productivity  and 
they  are  taking  a  cut  In  pay  and  they 
are  giving  more  productivity  than  before 
trying  to  save  their  company.  Why  would 
you  want  to  vote  for  a  law  that  says 
General  Motors  will  get  the  tax  credit 
but  the  company  in  New  Jersey,  the 
workers,  working  like  beavers  trying  to 
make  it  go,  cannot  get  the  machinery  to 
be  competitive?  Why  should  they  not  get 
It? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Would  it  also  mean 
that  not  only  would  they  not  then  get 
the  machinery  to  be  competitive,  but 
they  would  not  also  have  any  kind  of 
cash  fiow  situation  and  they  would  also 
ultimately  have  to  be  laying  more  people 
off  of  work? 

Mr.  LONG.  They  could  not  compete. 
For  example,  take  the  company  that  I 
mentioned  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
that  I  read  about  a  few  days  ago.  In 
making  these  bearings,  when  they 
bought  the  new  equipment,  thev  would 
have  to  be  paying,  let  us  say,  100  cents 
on  the  dollar,  while  their  competitor  was 
only  paying  70  cents  on  the  dollar.  Do 
you  think  that  is  fair?  Basically,  they 
would  be  paving  42  percent  more  than 
their  competitor. 

If  you  think  these  people  ought  to  be 
given  a  chance,  why  would  you  want  to 
penalize  them  by  making  them  pay  42 
percent  more  than  their  competitor? 
And  that  is  what  It  would  work  out  to 


when  one  Is  paying  70  and  the  other  Is 
paving  100. 

Some  people  are  quick  to  criticize  and 
some  people  are  quick  to  suspect  that 
something  is  wrong  because  they  do  not 
understand  it.  But  I  would  urge  Senators 
to  keep  in  mind  that  just  because  a  Sena- 
tor does  not  understand  something,  that 
does  not  mean  it  is  necessarily  wrong. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  Senators 
do  not  understand  that  are  right,  and 
this  Is  one  of  them.  I  believe. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 


NATIONAL  DISABLED  VETERANS 
WEEK 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Disabled  Veterans  Week". 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  10  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123  along  with  31  of  my  col- 
leagues requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  7  through 
13.  1982.  as  "National  Disabled  Veterans 
Week."  This  resolution  was  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 3  without  amendment  and  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  for  the  speedy  considera- 
tion by  him  and  his  colleagues  on  that 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
attest  to  the  sacrifices  that  disabled  vet- 
erans have  made  for  the  continued  free- 
dom and  security  of  our  country.  Often 
these  sacrifices  are  known  only  to  the 
veteran  and  will  never  t>e  acknowledged 
or  fully  repaid.  These  brave  soldiers  paid 
a  very  high  price  for  our  freedom — a 
freedom  often  taken  for  granted,  and 
frequently  buried  beneath  daily  routine 
to  be  resurrected  only  when  convenient. 
We  must  not  let  ourselves  become  vic- 
tims of  ingratitude  through  neglectful 
behavior. 

And  I  think  of  the  disabled  veterans, 
not  only  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean War  but  of  the  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  who  are  especially  the 
victims  of  Ingratitude,  because  that  has 
been  the  most  impopular  war  in  our  his- 
tory. But  they  are  just  as  much  disabled, 
just  as  much  crippled,  and  just  as  much 
injured  by  that  war  as  were  the  wars 
which  were  supported  more  enthusias- 
tically and  more  fully  by  the  entire 
public. 

"National  Disabled  Veterans  Week" 
can  be  a  time  of  commemoration  and 
celebration — a  time  to  publicly  recognize 
the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  some  of  Amer- 
ica's finest.  As  a  nation  we  can  acknowl- 
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edge  the  heroic  behavior  of  our  citizens 
during  times  of  crisis  and  conflict.  We 
owe  much  to  our  disabled  veterans  who 
did  their  duty  and  fought  to  support  our 
Government  and  its  policies.  We  must 
reassure  them  that  their  loyalty  has  not 
gone  unnoticed  or  unappreciated. 

Congress  has  the  ability  to  provide  for 
the  financial  welfare  of  disabled  veterans 
and  has  the  moral  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  their  emotional  welfare  as  well. 
We  can  legislate  away  some  problems- 
others,  we  cannot.  Passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  123  can  be  the  first  step 
in  focusing  America's  attention  on  all 
honorably  discharged  veterans  who  have 
incurred  disabilities.  They  came  through 
for  us  when  asked.  Let  us  come  through 
for  them  today.  Let  us  show  them  that 
America  loves,  respects  and  will  not  for- 
get its  disabled  veterans. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.  78S 

(Purpose:   To  make  certain  corrections  and 
clarifications  regarding  the  number,  prob- 
lems,     and      contributions      of      service- 
connected  disabled  veterans) 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague     from     California,     Senator 
Cranston  introduced  an  amendment  on 
December    1   which   would   have   made 
some  clarifying  changes  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think  these  changes  are  worth- 
while. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending    an    amendment   to    the    desk, 
which  has  been  cleared  by  both  sides, 
derived  from  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  California,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, and  Senators  Cranston.  Simpson, 
Randolph,  Matsunaga.  DeConcini.  and 
Mitchell,   and  ask  for  its   immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Tbe  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA) .  for  himself,  Mr.  Cbanston.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Mftchell.  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  785. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  on  lines  6  through  8  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "contribu- 
tions that  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  have  made  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and 
calling  upon  Government  agencies  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week" 

Amend  the  preamble  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whereais  there  are  two  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  veterans  with  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  their  service  In  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces; 

"Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  have  sac- 
rificed their  well-being  In  the  service  of  their 
country; 

"Whereas  many  of  these  disabled  veterans 
endure  severe  disabilities,  such  as  loss  of 
limb,  paralysis,  blindness,  deafness,  and  de- 
layed-stress  syndrome  and  other  mental  dis- 
orders; 

"Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  consist- 
ently experience  Inordinately  high  rates  of 
joblessness;  and 

"Wheresis  these  disabled  veterans  have 
made  vital  contributions  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  by  helping  our  Nation 


preserve  Its  freedom,  strength,  and  prosper- 
ity: Now,  therefore,  be  It". 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment,  if 
there  is  no  further  debate. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  the  joint  res- 
olution, as  amended,  if  there  is  no  fur- 
ther debate. 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  Senators  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  123:  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Warner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HAYAKAWA). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  785)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  123 

Whereas  there  are  two  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  veterans  with  disabilities  re- 
sulting from  their  service  in  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces; 

Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  have  sac- 
rificed their  well-being  In  the  service  of  their 
country; 

Whereas  many  of  these  disabled  veterans 
endure  severe  disabilities,  such  as  loss  of 
limb,  paralysis,  blindness,  deafness,  and  de- 
layed-stress  syndrome  and  other  mental  dis- 
orders; 

Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  consist- 
ently experience  inordinately  high  rates  of 
joblessness;  and 

Whereas  these  disabled  veterans  have  made 
vital  contributions  to  the  national  security 
and  welfare  by  helping  our  Nation  preserve 
its  freedom,  strength,  and  prosperity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation deslgnatlruj  the  week  of  November  7, 
1982,  as  "National  Disabled  Veterans  Week", 
in  recognition  of  the  contributions  that  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities 
have  made  to  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  and  calling  upon 
government  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonlos,  and  activities. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  FARM 
CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  REGU- 
LATIONS TO  BECOME  EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  items  that  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  for  consideration.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  Isader  if  he  is  prepared 
now  to  clear  for  action  for  immediate 
consideration  a  bill  which  I  shall  offer 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston  to  permit  to  become  effective 
certain  Farm  Credit  Administration 
regulations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  side  is  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk 
for  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Huddleston  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  1948)  to  permit  to  become  effec- 
tive certain  Farm  Credit  Administration 
regulations  which  expand  the  authority  of 
financing  Institutions,  other  than  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions,  to  borrow  from 
and  discount  with  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
o  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
Congress  enacted  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
Amendments  of  1980.  That  law  expanded 
the  authority  for  financing  institutions, 
other  than  Farm  Credit  institutions,  to 
borrow  from  and  discount  with  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  banks  of  the 
Farm  Credit  system.  After  an  extensive 
public  rulemaking  process,  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  adopted  final 
regulations  to  implement  these  statutory 
provisions. 

Basically,  the  new  regulations  govern- 
ing discount  authorities  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments  of  1980  provide 
increased  access  to  additional  credit  to 
the  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers. 

This  is  done  by  providing  rural  banks 
and  other  commercial  lenders  which 
meet  certain  eligibility  requirements 
with  access  to  funds  of  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks.  Thus  additional 
sources  of  credit  will  be  made  available 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  primarily 
through  rural  community  banks  and 
agricultural  credit  corporations. 

The  regulations,  simply  stated,  put 
'other  financing  institutions,"  such  as 
commercial  banks,  on  more  equal  footing 
with  Production  Credit  Associations. 
They  do  this  through  these  two  key 
provisions : 

The  regulations  lower  the  volume  of 
agricultural  loans  required  to  establish 
eligibiUty  from  25  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  loan  portfolio  of  a  commercial 
bank.  The  regulations  also  change  the 
required  loan-to-deposit  ratio  from  65  to 
CO  percent. 

The  regtilations  grant  other  financing 
institutions  the  same  authority  now 
enjoyed  by  Production  Credit  Associa- 
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tions  in  making  loans  for  farm-related 
businesses,  rural  housing,  and  aquatic 
production. 

Under  these  regulations,  commercial 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
will  be  able  to  discount  loans  through  a 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  if: 

First,  the  institution  is  significantly 
involved  in  lending  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses; 

Second,  the  institution  has  a  continu- 
ing need  for  supplementary  sources  of 
funds  in  order  to  make  agricultural  and 
aquatic  loans: 

Third,  the  institution  has  limited  ac- 
cess to  naticmal  or  regional  capital  mar- 
kets; and 

Fourth,  the  funds  obtained  by  the  in- 
stitution through  discounting  are  not 
used  to  expand  financing  to  ineligible 
parties. 

"Die  regulations  at  issue  were  pub- 
lished on  October  22,  1981.  An  amend- 
ment clarifying  the  regulations  was  pub- 
lished December  8.  1981. 

Current  law  makes  the  regulations 
subject  to  congressional  veto.  Conse- 
quently, the  regulations  do  not  become 
effective  until  the  passage  of  60  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
if  no  committee  of  either  House  has  re- 
ported or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  disapproval  resolution 
by  the  end  of  thai  period. 

A  sine  die  adjournment  of  Congress, 
hov/ever,  breaks  the  continuity  of  session. 
If  that  happens,  the  review  period  begins 
running  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  That  is  what 
api>ears  will  be  the  case  in  this  situation 
if  Congress  adjourns  within  the  next  few 
days.  In  that  case,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
regulations  will  be  effective  until  some 
time  in  March  or  April  of  1982. 

This  bill  waives  the  60-day  waiting 
period,  making  these  regulations  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment. 
The  bill  would  in  no  way  alter  the 
statutory  waiting  period  for  similar 
Farm  Credit  Administration  regulations 
which  may  be  issued  in  the  future. 

Our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranchers 
must  have  adequate  sources  of  credit  to 
assure  their  continued  viability.  These 
regulations  will  play  an  important  role 
in  insuring  that  adequate  sources  of 
credit  are  available.  Since  the  comments 
and  suggestions  of  the  various  inter- 
ested parties  have  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  agency's  rulemaking 
process,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  supporting  this  measure,  as  it  will 
insure  that  these  regulations  become 
effective  before  the  peak  credit  season 
for  farmers  early  next  year. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  on  this  matter  from 
Donald  Wilkinson,  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  4,  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Helms, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  to  advise  you 
of  the  statu,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration regulations  implementing  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amendments 


of  1980  regarding  the  authority  of  other  fi- 
nancing institutions  ("OFis")  to  borrow 
irom,  and  discount  with  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System,  and  our  concern  as  to  the  timing  of 
the  prospective  effective  date  of  those  regu- 
lations. 

Regulations  impleraenting  these  provisions 
were  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  on  CX:tober  6,  1981, 
and  the  regulations  were  published  in  tbe 
Federal  Register  of  Thursday,  October  22, 
1981  (Vol.  46,  No.  204).  The  effective  date 
of  these  regulations  is  subject  to  section 
5.18(c)  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended.  Pub.  L.  92-181  (12  U.S.C.  S2252), 
which  provides  for  a  two  House  congressional 
veto.  Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  regula- 
tions will  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  from  the  date  of  publication 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  unless  a 
Committee  of  either  House  of  Congress  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving the  regulations  or  unless  such  a 
resolution  has  been  adopted  by  either  House 
of  Congress.  If  for  one  of  such  reasons  the 
regulations  do  not  become  effective  60  days 
after  the  date  of  publication  and  transmittal, 
the  regulations  will  become  effective  90  day^ 
from  such  date  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving the  regulations.  Days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
60  and  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress.  Continuity  of  session  is  broken 
by    an    adjournment   of   Congress   sine   die. 

We  understand  that  Congress  intends  to 
adjovirn  the  First  Session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress sometime  during  the  third  week  of 
December,  possibly  December  18.  We  also 
understand  that  Congress  Intends  to  adjourn 
for  Thanksgiving  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 23rd.  Since  the  days  during  which  Con- 
gress adjourns  for  Thanksgiving  are  not  com- 
puted within  the  60  and  90  day  time  periods, 
and  in  light  of  the  currently  projected 
adjournment  date  for  the  First  Session,  It 
appears  unlikely  that  these  OFI  regulations 
can  become  effective  during  the  First  Session 
of  this  Congress;  in  which  event  the  60  and 
90  day  congressional  review  pericxls  will  com- 
mence anew  when  Congress  reconvenes  some- 
time toward  the  end  of  January.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  these  regulations  will  not 
become  effective  until  the  end  of  March  or 
early  April,  1982. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  In  the  event 
Congress  determines  that  these  regulations 
should  become  effective  during  this  session. 
Congress  may  enact  a  Joint  Resolution  or 
other  provision  of  law  which  overrides  the 
provisions  of  section  5.18  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1971.  Such  provision  could  provide 
for  the  OFI  regulations  to  become  effective 
upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  First  Session  of  the  97th  Congress 
or  at  any  other  time  Congress  deems  appro- 
priate. 

We  believe  it  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  OFIs  and  agricul- 
tural borrowers  if  the  subject  regulations 
could  be  made  effective  by  the  end  of  the 
First  Session  of  the  97th  Congress  and  strong- 
ly urge  congressional  action  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Wilkinson, 

GovemoT.0 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  provides  a  one-time  exemption 
to  a  statutory  requirement  that  certain 
farm  credit  administraticHi  regulations 


can  become  effective  only  after  the  pas- 
sage of  a  review  period  during  which 
Congress  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  proposed  regulations.  The 
review  period  ends  after  60  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  Congress. 

This  bill  would  apply  to  regxilations 
promulgated  on  October  22,  1981,  allow- 
ing certain  financing  institutions  to  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Without  the  one-time  exemption  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  the  review  period  for 
these  regulations  would  not  be  completed 
before  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  this 
year;  and  the  regulations  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  new  review  period  beginning 
when  CcMigress  reconvenes  in  January 
1982. 

The  lenders  who  receive  these  funds 
use  them  to  make  farm  operating  loans. 

In  order  to  be  of  benefit  to  farmers, 
these  discounted  operating  loan  funds 
need  to  be  available  immediately  so 
farmers,  once  assured  of  financing,  can 
begin  ordering  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
items  needed  for  spring  planting.  There- 
fore, these  regulations  should  be  made 
effective  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Fifty  days  of  the  60-day  review 
period  have  already  expired.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  resolution  disapproving 
the  regulations  has  been  introduced  or 
will  be  introduced  in  the  time  remaining 
in  this  year's  session  of  Congress. 

Congress  should  not  permit  these  reg- 
ulations, which  will  be  of  substantial 
assistance  to  our  Nation's  farmers,  to 
fail  to  become  effective  immediately  be- 
cause of  what  amounts  to  a  technicality. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  bill.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  twice  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  1948)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  final 
regulations  issued  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration amending  subpart  P.  part  614. 
title  12  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  October 
22,  1981  (46  F.R.  51886-51889).  together  with 
an  amendment  thereto  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  December  8,  1981  (46  F.R. 
59959 1,  which  Implement  the  provisions  of 
section  2.3  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971. 
as  amended  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  an  expres- 
flon  of  congressional  approval  of  such  regu- 
lations and  the  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  MARINE  PROTEC- 
TION, RESEARCH,  AND  SANCTU- 
ARIES  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1003. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1003)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  I'l 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  such  title  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  section  304  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972   (16  U.S.C.   1434)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  'fiscal  year  1978"  and  inserting  a  com- 
ma: and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  "fiscal 
year  1981"  the  following:  ",  not  to  exceed 
$2,235,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  III  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  aooroDriations  for 
such  title  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  a  further  Senate 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwcod)  . 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO.     786 

(Purpose:  Make  amendment  specifying  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakes). 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Packwood  ) . 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
786. 

Tn  section  1(2).  by  striking  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  (2.23S.000" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  786)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  with  the  Senate  amendment 
just  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

POSITIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR  IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION  AND  USE 
OF   COAL   ARE   NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  current  administration,  coal  is  being 
reduced  to  a  "second  class"  energv  re- 
source. Despite  the  assurances  that  reg- 


ulatory programs  will  be  reduced,  State 
and  local  groups  and  the  industry  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  required  to  fill  the  Fed- 
eral void  in  coal  development,  and  to  aid 
in  solving  the  problems  of  increased  coal 
production. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Federal 
support  for  coal  is  being  lessened.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  Senate  coal  caucus 
assume  a  more  active  role  in  addressing 
the  difficulties  that  are  resulting  from 
fewer  coal  initiatives  and  the  administra- 
tion's pronuclear  bias. 

It  is  imperative  the  caucus  initiate 
coal-related  activities  in  concert  with 
groups  such  as  the  West  Virginia  CoaJ 
Commission.  The  caucus  can  well  act  as 
a  catalyst  with  the  States  for  increased 
coal  production.  Perhaps  the  coal  caucus 
should  convene,  at  least  monthly,  to  re- 
view industry  and  labor  problems  which 
continue  impediments  to  coal  produc- 
tion. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Commission  constructively 
focused  on  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  revised  spoil  removal  guide- 
lines. There  was  a  need  for  this  reexam- 
ination where  mountaintop  removal  min- 
ing techniques  are  employed.  Our  State 
must  also  reexamine  the  permitting 
process  for  new  mines.  This  is  a  major 
coal  constraint  at  present. 

Coal  production  must  increase  in  the 
years  ahead.  At  this  time  I  doubt 
whether  existing  policy  will  permit  a  rate 
of  increase  equal  to  the  industry's  poten- 
tial for  growth.  I  have  advocated  for 
years  that  we  must  develop  an  environ- 
mental framework  which  permits  our 
coal  industry  to  flourish. 

If  America's  expectation  of  energy  in- 
dependence is  to  be  realized  through  use 
of  our  coal  resource,  we  must  give  the 
industry  the  permitting  and  regulatory 
mechanism  and  the  research  and  devel- 
opment support  which  wiU  allow  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  new  re- 
serves. If  we  do  not  do  this  our  national 
expectations  for  coal  use  are  unrealistic. 


INTERSTATE  EXCHi^NGE  OP 
CRIMINAL  DATA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
offered  an  unprinted  amendment  No. 
612  to  H.R.  4169,  on  my  behalf. 

This  amendment  would  direct  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  with  respect  to  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide 
communications  systems,  networks,  and 
data  bases  for  the  exchange  of  criminal 
records.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  floor  managers  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Thurmond  at  that  time,  also  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  a  state- 
ment on  my  behalf.  That  statement, 
which  appears  on  page  S13290  of  the 
daily  version  of  the  Senate  proceedings 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  contains 
the  following  paragraph : 

The  FBI  has  already  commenced  a  pilot 
prcgram  to  test  the  Interstate  exchange  of 
criminal  data  using  a  centralized  Index.  This 
Senator    believes    that    any    such    program 


should  be  delayed  until  we  have  had  suf- 
ficient time  to  review  the  practical  and  ethi- 
cal questions  which  have  been  raised  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  expert  advice  in  this 
area. 

The  statement  is  lactually  correct 
when  it  indicated  that  the  FBI  has  al- 
ready commenced  a  pilot  program  to  test 
the  interstate  exchange  of  criminal  data 
using  a  centralized  index,  however,  it 
was  incorrect  to  the  extent  that  it  ex- 
pressed my  belief  that  the  demonstration 
effort  should  be  delayed. 

What  I  meant  to  say  and  should  have 
said,  is  that  the  implementation  of  the 
operational  system  should  be  delayed 
until  the  study  called  for  in  my  amend- 
ment has  been  completed.  It  was  not  my 
intent  that  the  pilot  program  now  is  pro- 
gress should  be  deferred  or  delayed  until 
the  study  was  completed. 

I  am  advised,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
original  statement  caused  substantial 
concern  at  the  FBI  and  in  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  circles.  I  regret 
that  this  occurred  and  I  am  pleased  to 
correct  the  Record  at  this  point  to  ex- 
press what  my  actual  intent  was  and  is. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  received  a  letter  from  Eunice 
Kennedy  Shriver  who,  in  her  capacity  as 
president  of  Special  Olympics,  Inc..  in- 
formed me  of  the  exciting  new  fund- 
raising  project  that  Procter  it  Gamble 
has  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
Special  Olympics.  In  connection  with 
this  mail  and  in-store  promotional  cam- 
paign. Procter  &  Gamble  will  contribute 
5  cents  for  each  "cents-off-coupon"  that 
is  redeemed,  up  to  $500,000,  and  will 
match  every  personal  contribution  that  is 
made  with  its  "matching  donation  cer- 
tificates." up  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  both  the 
Special  Olympics  and  Procter  &  Gamble 
for  undertaking  this  important  project 
to  help  alert  the  American  public  to-^ 
and  solicit  their  support  for — the  signifi- 
cant, truly  inspiring  work  being  done  by 
the  Special  Olympics  for  mentally  re- 
tarde(i  persons. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Shriver's  letter  also 
mentions  an  NBC  television  movie,  "The 
Kid  From  Nowhere,"  to  be  aired  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1982,  starring  a  real-life  Special 
Olympian,  Ricky  Wittman,  as  well  as 
Beau  Bridges,  Susan  Saint  James,  and 
Loretta  Swit.  This  movie,  together  with 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  fundraising  proj- 
ect, promises  to  help  increase  our  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  special 
talents  of  America's  6  million  mentally 
retarded  citizens,  the  difficulties  that 
they  and  their  families  face,  and  their 
courage  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mrs.  Shriver's  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

Special  Olympics,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16, 1981. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  Special  Oljrmplcs 
is  involved  in  a  new,  exciting  project  I  want 


to  share  with  you.  It's  the  largest  fund- 
raising  project  of  its  kind  and  U  sure  to  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  lives  of  our  na- 
tion's 6  million  mentaUy  retarded  citizens. 
I'm  asking  that  you  Join  us  in  this  unique 
effort. 

fecial  Olympics  has  Joined  forces  with 
Procter  &  Oamble  In  a  nationwide  mailing  to 
45  million  homes.  Each  of  these  households 
will  receive  almost  $4  worth  of  cents-off  cou- 
pons for  popular  Procter  &  Gamble  products. 
Procter  &  Oamble  will  contribute  5  cents  for 
each  coupon  redeemed  up  to  $500,000. 

This  fine  corporation  has  also  developed 
"In-stoire  displays"  through  which  customers 
will  be  urged  to  make  personal  contributions 
to  Special  Olympics  using  "matching  dona- 
tion certificates".  Here  again,  Procter  &  Oam- 
ble will  match  every  contribution  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate  up  to  $250,000. 

On  January  4,  1982,  from  9:00  to  11:00  p.m. 
EST,  the  NBC-TV  Network  will  premiere  a 
two-hour  made  for  television  movie,  "The 
Kid  From  Nowhere",  a  story  about  a  Special 
Olympian.  You  will  love  this  heartwarming 
story  of  a  young,  divorced  mother  who  ex- 
periences the  problems  and  Joys  of  raising  a 
mentally  retarded  child  and  a  coach  who 
introduces  the  mother  and  son  to  Special 
Olympics  and  a  new  way  of  life. 

We're  particularly  excited  about  this  movie 
because  It  stars  real-life  Special  Olympian, 
Ricky  Wittman,  along  with  Beau  Bridges. 
Susan  Saint  James  and  Loretta  Swlt.  It  has 
everything  a  national  audience  can  ask  for — 
a  dramatic  story  of  courage,  a  sensitive  love 
story,  information  about  mentally  retarded 
individuals — all  the  elements  for  good  family 
entertainment. 

Also  on  the  evening  of  January  4th,  friends 
of  Special  Olympics  throughout  the  country 
will  be  giving  Informal  movie  parties  to 
watch  "The  Kid  From  Nowhere"  In  homes, 
places  of  business,  club  houses  and  church 
basements  for  friends,  neighbors,  bualnees 
associates  and  club  and  cbvirch  members. 
We  would  like  to  have  many  thousands  of 
movie  parties  that  night. 

This  is  how  you  can  help. 

Watch  "The  Kid  From  Nowhere"  on  NBC 
Network  irom  9:00  to  11:00  p.m.,  EST. 

Inform  constituents  and  organizations  in 
your  distriot  about  "The  Kid  Prom  Nowhere". 
Special  Olympics  will  be  happy  to  supply  you 
with  more  brochures  like  the  one  enclosed. 

Give  your  own  T.V.  movie  party.  Invite 
friends,  neighbors  and  colleagues  for  an  In- 
formal gathering  to  watch,  enjoy  and  learn 
from  "The  Kid  From  Nowhere". 

Encourage  your  friends,  constituents  and 
colleagues  to  host  their  own  T.V.  movie  party 
on  January  4,  1982. 

Please  consider  using  the  enclosed  public 
service  radio  announcements  In  your  district. 

These  T.V.  movie  parties  will  benefit  Spe- 
cial Olympics  by  attracting  more  volunteers, 
helping  recruit  new  Special  Olympians  and 
generating  funds  for  the  Special  Olympics 
program  nationally  and  locally. 

Please  join  us! 
Sincerely, 

Eunice  Kznncdt  Sukivex. 


JOE  STEWART 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  the  very 
best  to  Joe  Stewart  as  he  leaves  the  po- 
sition of  secretary  for  the  minority  in 
the  Senate  for  work  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Joe  Stewart  has  contributed  immensely 
to  the  work  of  the  entire  Senate  through 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  body,  and 
through  his  diligent,  highly  capable  and 
efficient  performance  of  his  duties.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  have 
benefited  from  his  good  counsel  and  ad- 
vice and  who  have  enjoyed  his  friend- 


ship. And  here  I  speak  not  only  for  my- 
self as  one  who  enjoys  and  benefits  from 
his  friendship,  but  for  my  wife  who  is  his 
friend  also. 

I  extend  to  him  every  good  wish  as  he 
embarks  on  a  new  career  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

JOE  STEWART 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  Joe  Stewart  as  he  leaves  the 
position  of  secretary  for  the  minority  of 
the  Senate. 

Joe  has  impressed  me  as  being  a  very 
able,  competent,  efficient  and  experi- 
enced individual  as  he  carried  out  his 
duties  as  secretary  for  the  minority. 

More  than  that,  he  has  been — and  con- 
tines  to  be — a  good  friend  to  all  of  the 
Democrats — and  Republicans,  as  well, 
here  in  the  Senate. 

Joe  has  my  very  best  wishes  as  he  em- 
barks on  his  new  career  in  the  private 
sector. 


SENATOR   BILL   BRADI^Y'S 
ECONOMIC  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  displayed 
eminent  good  sense  in  prominently  dis- 
playing the  economic  talents  and 
thoughtfulness  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braolkt)  . 
Senator  Bradley  has  been  a  vital  part  of 
Democratic  thinking  about  the  economy 
since  he  first  took  his  seat  in  1978.  He 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Economic  Task  Force,  which  I  ap- 
pointed at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Senator  Bradley's  thoughts  on  indus- 
try-Government cooperation,  and  the 
impact  of  international  competition  on 
domestic  businesses  reflect  the  cutting 
edge  of  economic  concerns  in  these  areas. 
All  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
share  the  Senator's  strong  convictions 
that  partisan  squabbles  are  of  no  value 
to  this  economy  or  to  the  long-term 
political  prospects  of  the  Democrats.  If 
this  coimtry  is  to  recover  from  its  long 
bout  with  economic  stagnation,  we  must 
look  to  the  basic  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  job  training  and  educa- 
tion programs  that  are  the  lifeblood  of 
a  skilled  work  force  for  relief. 

I  commend  Senator  Braolty  oa  his 
economic  work  in  the  Senate,  and  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues,  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  read  this  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  about  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  10,  1981) 

Bill  Braolet   on  the  Democrats  and  the 

Economy 

(By  Robert  W.  Merry) 

Washington. — In  these  times  on  Demo- 
cratic Party  frustration  and  combativeness. 
New  Jersey's  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  displays  a 
partisan  edge  as  finely  honed  as  any  Demo- 
crat's. But  that  doesn't  keep  him  from  seeing 
at  least  a  little  value  In  the  supply-side  con- 


cepte  that  are  the  foundation  of  President 
Heagans  economic  program. 

"ihere  are  good  points,"  be  says,  "to  be 
made  by  the  people  who  are  viewed  as  sup- 
ply-side, very  good  polnu. " 

Of  course,  tnats  only  a  thin  sUce  of  Sen. 
Bradley's  overall  critique,  as  be  makes  clear 
when  he  adds:  "I  have  serious  doubts  that 
the  level  of  economic  growth  that  we  need 
is  going  to  tome  from  (Mr.  Reagan's)  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  some  elemenu  of  It  are 
necessary.  I  don't  think  they  re  sufflclent. ' 

Bill  Bradley,  the  former  basketball  hotshot 
for  Princeton  and  the  New  York  Knlcks.  is 
emerging  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  one  of  his 
party's  most  adept  economic  thinkers.  He's 
chairman  of  an  informal  economic-policy 
group  of  Senate  Democrau.  and  he  was  a 
major  Democratic  combatant  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  during  debate 
on  the  President's  big  tax  bill  last  summer. 
In  the  end.  he  voted  against  the  bill. 

So  it  Isn't  Insignificant  when  he  nods  with 
respect  toward  the  supply-siders'  "very  good 
polnu. "  however  inadequate  he  considers 
them.  A  rambling  conversation  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  office  recently  indicates  that  the 
respectful  nod  reflects  an  acknowledgment 
that  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  supply-side  advisers 
have  captured,  for  now  at  least,  the  Idiom  of 
economic  growth.  The  discussion  also  made 
clear  that  Sen.  Bradley  Is  bent  on  recaptur- 
ing the  Idiom  of  growth  for  his  Democratic 
Party. 

That's  a  new  endeavor  for  Democrats.  For 
decades,  public-opinion  polls  showed  that 
most  .Americans  placed  more  trust  in  Demo- 
crats than  in  Republicans  as  cutodians  of 
prosperity.  Republicans  too  often  seemed  to 
be  the  party  of  austerity — tight  money  and 
tight  budgets  to  control  inflation.  A  robust 
economy  seemed  more  likely  under  Demo- 
crats. 

That  changed  during  Jimmy  Carter's  pres- 
idency, when  the  dual  curse  of  persistent 
inflation  and  high  Interest  rates  started  bat- 
tering the  economy  with  greater  force  than 
ever  before.  Also  around  that  time,  many 
Democrats  were  themselves  abandoning  the 
idiom  of  growth  on  the  theory  that  limited 
resources  spelled  the  end  of  the  era  of  wide- 
spread prosoerlty;  for  them,  redistribution 
of  wealth  became  the  day's  great  economic 
Imoeratlve. 

Thus,  events  and  the  clash  of  ideas  served 
to  destroy  the  Democratic  Party's  consensus 
that  the  government  could  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  through  the  management  of 
consumer  demand. 

Into  that  vacuum  a  vear  a^o  strode  Ronald 
Reaean  with  his  suooly-slde  idea  that  eco- 
nomic growth  could  be  restored  bv  removln" 
from  the  neonle  the  weleht  of  burdensome 
taxation,  thus  snurrlne  the  productive  sec- 
tors of  the  economv.  He  also  set  about  to 
curtail  those  derrand-side  soendlne  proerami 
M  part  of  an  effort  to  shrink  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  the  economy. 

Will  the  strategy  work?  As  the  current  re- 
cession deepens,  giving  the  Reagan  program 
an  appearance  of  standard  Republican  aus- 
terity, many  Democrats  take  heart  in  the 
view  that  It  will  fall.  Sen.  Bradley  also  sus- 
pecU  it  will  fail.  But  like  his  more  thought- 
ful Democratic  colleagues,  he  knows  that 
Republican  failure  alone  wont  restore  Dem- 
ocrats to  their  former  dominance. 

"I  don't  think."  he  says,  "that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  should  premise  Its  return  to 
power  upon  the  failure  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram." What's  needed,  be  adds,  are  new 
Ideaa. 

Sen.  Bradley's  new  agenda  is  geared  to 
economic  growth,  and  It  embraces  some  Im- 
portant features  of  the  Reagan  program.  He 
apolauds  the  provision  In  Mr.  Reagan's  tax 
bin  that  trims  the  top  tax  rate  on  invest- 
ment income  to  50^  from  10'^.  He  endorsed 
cutting  the  top  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  and 
actually  wanted  capital-gains  taxes  cut  more 
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•harply.  He  supported — unsuccessfully — an 
approach  to  reducing  taxation  of  savings  In- 
come that  was  more  bold  than  what  the  ad- 
ministration was  willing  to  support. 

In  fact.  Sen.  Bradley  Is  so  comfortable  with 
the  rhetoric  of  economic  growth  that  he 
sounds  at  times  almost  like  a  supply-slder. 
•I  think  that  In  order  to  get  economic  growth 
levels  we  have  to  premise  our  activity  on  .  .  . 
successful  competition  In  a  growing  world 
economy.  .  .  .  That  means  you  reward  Inno- 
vation ...  so  that  you  increase  the  reward 
out  there  for  the  person  who  Invents  the 
new  mousetrap,  the  new  energy  source,  the 
new  grain  strain,  the  new  medicine." 

But  Sen.  Bradley  sees  serious  problems 
with  the  Reagan  program.  First,  he  thinks 
the  deep  tax  cuts  amount  to  a  highly  stimu- 
lative fiscal  policy  that  Is  on  a  "collision 
course"  with  the  Federal  Reserve's  tight 
monetary  policy.  Ultimately,  he  says,  the 
government's  borrowing  needs  bom  of  the 
huge  tax  cuts  will  drive  up  Interest  rates  and 
stagnate  the  economy. 

Beyond  that— and  here's  where  Sen.  Brad- 
ley really  parts  company  with  the  Repub- 
licans—he believes  the  Reagan  program  will 
prove  Inadequate  to  the  growing  economic 
challenge  posed  to  the  U.S.  by  Its  foreign 
trading  competitors.  That  Inadequacy,  he 
says,  stems  from  the  traditional — and.  In 
his  view,  obsolete — VS.  view  of  the  economy. 
In  which  the  economy  Is  delineated  Into  two 
discrete  sectors. 

"Tou  see  a  private  sector,  and  you  see  a 
public  sector. "  he  says.  "And  from  the  public 
sector  you  see  regulation  and  taxes,  and  from 
the  private  sector  you  supposedly  see  incen- 
tives and  .  .  .  the  bottom  line.  .  .  .  What 
neither  party  saw  was  that  the  atmosphere 
In  which  both  of  those  Ideaa  had  become 
vaguely  focused  was  now  changing  dramati- 
cally, and  that  required  a  new  view  of  how 
to  assure  prosperity." 

This  delineation  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  doesn't  exist.  Sen.  Bradley  points 
out.  In  Japan  or  France  or  West  Germany. 
There,  private  corporations  often  are  assisted 
by  government  in  their  pursuit  of  foreign 
markets.  America,  he  says,  must  operate 
more  like  those  countries  to  compete  In  the 
world  economy. 

"If  you're  operating  In  a  world  where  you 
have  government  entitles  Joined  with  the 
private  sector  in  competition  for  third  mar- 
kets around  the  world."  the  Senator  says. 
"then  you  have  to  look  at  your  national  per- 
spective .  .  .  America  wins  by  getting  the 
third  markets.  .  .  .  You  either  curtail  the 
other  countries  aiding  their  Industries  In 
competition  or  you  find  some  way  to  do  that 
for  your  Industries.  I  think  It's  more  practi- 
cal to  do  the  latter." 

This  faith  In  public-private  cooperation 
marks  a  profound  departure  from  the  Reagan 
philosophy,  which  holds  that  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic growth  U  to  curtail  sharply  the  gov- 
ernment's role  In  the  economy.  Mr.  Reagan 
believes  the  U.S.  has  lost  some  of  Its  com- 
petitive edge  In  the  world  because  of  govern- 
mental meddling  In  the  private  sector:  Mr. 
Bradley  believes  the  government  must  do 
more  to  foster  economic  development  by  the 
private  sector. 

For  example,  the  Senator  criticizes  the  U.S. 
bias  against  concentration.  "What  If  the 
three  automobile  companies  were  able  to 
share  their  effort  on  pollution  control  In- 
stead of  each  one  having  Its  own  pollution- 
control  division?  In  my  mind.  If  they  were 
allowed  to  do  that.  It  would  maximize  the 
social  end.  which  Is  a  cleaner  environment. 
It  would  reduce  costs  for  the  firms,  proba- 
bly make  them  more  competitive.  And  you 
might  end  up  with  a  better  pollution-con- 
trol device.  What  prevents  It  Is  this  kind  of 
rigid  adherence  to  antitrust  legislation  per 
se.  Bigness  per  se  is  suspect." 

Another  example:  "Take  the  whole  issue 
of  worker  retraining.  Maybe  the  price  of  cer- 


tain mergers  (should  be)  a  greater  responal- 
blllty  for  making  sure  that  workers  (laid  off 
In  dying  industries)  are  retrained  Into  other 
industries." 

As  Sen.  Bradley  sees  It.  his  concept  of  a 
partnership  between  the  private  and  public 
ssctors  provides  a  framework  for  policies  that 
could  help  restore  America's  competitive 
edge.  But  he  doesn't  minimize  the  political 
opposition.  Many  Republicans  believe  that 
any  government  in  a  position  to  help  the 
private  sector  also  is  in  a  position  to  meddle 
with  it.  And  many  Democrats  recoil  at  the 
thought  of  giving  the  private  sector  as  much 
public  help  as  Sen.  Bradley,  envisions. 

But  the  Senator  remains  patient  as  he 
contemplates  the  Democratic  challenge  of 
producing  a  growth-oriented  formula  to  fill 
the  party's  economic-policy  vacuum.  The 
emergence  of  such  a  formula  obviously  will 
take  a  long  time. 

"The  problem."  he  says,  "is  very  complex 
In  the  sense  that  there  are  no  bills  that  I 
introduce  tomorrow  that  solve  this  problem. 
This  Is  a  growing — has  to  be  a  growing — 
perception  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  people. 
You  nudge  It  here,  you  nudge  It  there." 


FARM   BILL  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  opposed  the  conference  report  on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  There 
are  some  features  of  the  agreement 
worked  out  by  the  conferees  that  I  sup- 
port, particularly  the  establishment  of  a 
workfare  system  for  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents and  improvements  in  our  soil  con- 
servation programs. 

I  could  not  support  the  conference  re- 
port, however,  based  on  the  language 
contained  in  the  dairy  title.  That  title 
divorces  the  concept  of  parity  from  the 
dairy  program  and  replaces  it  with  what 
are,  in  effect,  target  prices. 

The  net  result  of  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  dairy  title  is  to  put  small 
milk  producers  at  risk.  Larger  producers 
have  a  greater  margin  to  work  with  in 
order  to  recover  their  costs  of  produc- 
tion. Small  producers  do  not  have  such 
a  margin,  and  they  will  be  in  jeopardy 
in  future  marketing  years  under  the  new 
system.  If  a  small  producer  has  bought 
new  milking  stock  in  the  past  2  to  3 
years,  he  will  have  to  keep  his  milk  pro- 
duction high  in  order  to  maintain  his 
cash  flow  and  get  a  return  on  his  invest- 
ment in  the  new  cows.  The  abandonment 
of  parity  for  the  dairy  program  leaves 
the  small  producer  in  the  lurch. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY  WURF 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  personal  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  our  good  friend  Jerry  Wurf , 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 

Jerry  Wurf  was  a  fighter  for  equality 
and  justice  for  all  people.  His  energy, 
his  vision,  and  his  driving  commitment 
on  behalf  of  working  people  were  of  leg- 
endary proportions.  He  drove  himself 
relentlessly  in  his  efforts  to  help  public 
employees  and  others,  and  I  am  certain 
that  he  shortened  his  own  life  as  a  result. 

People  like  Jerry  Wurf  are  a  rare  and 
precious  part  of  our  national  life.  His  ac- 
complishments stand  today  as  a  living 
tribute  to  his  tremendous  leadership, 
and  the  enourmous  force  of  his  personal 


talent.  His  passing  leaves  with  all  of  us 
who  remain  a  greater  personal  responsi- 
bility to  carry  forward  the  work  Jerry 
Wurf  devoted  his  life  to  Mcomplishing. 

I  shaU  always  feel  a  part  of  his  fight- 
ing instinct  in  my  own  motivations  and 
efforts.  He  has  inspired  many  of  us,  and 
it  is  now  our  task  to  carry  forward  the 
vital  human  purposes  that  were  at  the 
very  center  of  Jerry  Wurf's  life. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  very  much. 


LOW-INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  acting  today  to  maintain  the 
present  level  of  funding  for  the  low-in- 
come energy  assistance  program. 

Double  digit  annual  increases  in  the 
cost  of  home  heating  have  reached  levels 
that  the  average  American  can  no  long- 
er bear.  Last  year,  $1.85  billion  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  program  and  50  mil- 
lion people,  predominately  seniors  were 
served.  This  year  even  more  families  will 
need  protection  to  brace  themselves 
against  the  economic  effect  of  oil  decon- 
trol and  the  possible  deregulation  of  na- 
tural gas. 

According  to  the  CBO,  it  would  take 
approximately  $2.3  billion  in  real  terms 
to  maintain  the  current  level  of  assist- 
ance that  this  program  provides  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  administration,  however,  has  rec- 
ommended that  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram be  reduced  by  $400  million.  This 
would  be  a  full  25-pertent  reduction 
from  last  year's  level  and  coupled  with 
the  annual  increase  in  the  price  of  home 
energy,  this  cut  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  bene- 
ficiaries by  50  percent. 

In  some  areas,  Mr.  President,  the  Am- 
erican people  can  cut  back  their  expendi- 
tures. With  regard  to  the  basic  necessi- 
ties, where  spending  is  not  discretionary, 
there  quickly  comes  a  point  when  enough 
is  enough  and  further  conservation  is  im- 
possible. 

It  is  evident  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  have  put  their  philosophical  dif- 
ferences aside  and  recognized  the  im- 
prudence of  reducing  the  funding  for  the 
heating  assistance  program  where  con- 
sumer power  has  Ijeen  so  drastically  re- 
duced due  to  inflation. 

This  will  avoid  the  situation  where 
State  officials  would  have  to  deny  help  to 
seniors,  and  other  economically  under- 
privileged citizens  who  are  already  bear- 
ing a  major  part  of  the  burden  of  rising 
energy  costs. 

I  am  relieved  that  such  a  cruel  and 
heartless  choice  will  not  have  to  be  made 
and  cannot  think  of  a  better  Christmas 
present  for  our  citizens  who  have,  in 
many  cases,  already  lost  food  stamps, 
and  health  care  services  this  year. 
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1982:  NATIONAL  YEAR  OF  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  Senator  Armstrong  in  spon- 
soring Senate  Joint  Resolution  134  to 
designate  1982  as  the  National  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons.  The  United  Nations 


proclaimed  1981  as  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  Our  country 
has  developed  an  outstanding  program 
designed  to  increase  participation  of  dis- 
abled persons  in  the  activities  of  their 
local  conununities  and  to  heighten  pub- 
lic awareness  to  the  needs  of  our  handi- 
capped citizens. 

The  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  will  officially  end  on  December 
31.  TTie  resolution  we  are  introducing  to- 
day would  designate  1982  as  the  National 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  We  share  a 
commitment  to  continuing  the  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  on  a  national  level  and 
focusing  this  country's  energies  for  an- 
other year  on  the  problems  facing  the  35- 
mlllion  disabled  Americans  each  day.  It 
is  my  personal  hope  that  this  national 
focus  will  allow  us  to  develop  new  an- 
swers and  new  initiatives  to  improve  the 
lives  of  our  handicapped  citizens. 

Our  resolution  will  continue  the  prin- 
ciple objectives  originally  set  forth  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  feel  these  objectives  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  country's  disabled  and 
handicapped  citizens.  These  five  goals 
are: 

Helping  disabled  persons  in  their  phys- 
ical and  psychological  adjustment  to 
society: 

Promoting  all  national  and  interna- 
tional efforts  to  provide  disabled  persons 
with  proper  assistance,  training,  care, 
and  guidance,  to  make  available  oppor- 
tunities for  suitable  work  and  to  insure 
their  full  integration  in  society; 

Encouraging  study  and  research  proj- 
ects designed  to  facilitate  the  practical 
participation  of  disabled  persons  In  daily 
life,  for  example,  by  improving  their  ac- 
cess to  public  buildings  and  transporta- 
tion systems; 

Educating  smd  informing  the  public  of 
the  rights  of  disabled  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  and  contribute  to  various  aspects 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  life; 
and 

Promoting  effective  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  disability  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  persons. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  introducing  today  does  not 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds  to  support  the  National  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons.  It  is  our  intention  that 
no  Federal  funds  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Instead.  I  am  introducing  this  reso- 
lution with  the  anticipation  that  the  U.S. 
Council  will  build  on  the  momentum  they 
have  established  in  1981  and  find  alter- 
native sources  of  private  funding  for 
their  activities. 

I  would  hope  that  the  U.S.  Council  will 
direct  their  efforts  toward  community 
action  on  behalf  of  disabled  citizens.  A 
person  with  a  disability  has  not  one.  but 
two  handicaps:  His  or  her  disability  it- 
self, and  the  attitudes  of  others.  We 
know  that  narrow  and  prejudicial  atti- 
tudes are  often  the  product  of  lack  of 
Information  and  limited  experience.  We 
have  much  to  learn  and  to  offer  to  one 
another,  which  necessitates  that  we 
touch  each  other's  lives — a  process  which 
must  begin  at  the  community  level.  I  see 
this  resolution,  and  the  work  which  must 
go  on  to  offer  it  meaning  for  this  Naticm's 
handicapped  citizens,  as  an  exercise  to 


enrich  and  improve  the  lives  of  all  our 
people. 

REACTION  TO  HOUSING 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  statement  from  the  National 
Housing  Conference  concerning  the  first 
interim  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Housing.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  reviews  of  the  report  that 
I  have  seen — and  the  most  critical. 

The  Conference  finds  the  Commission's 
report  flawed  and  its  recommendations 
far  short  of  constituting  a  housing  policy 
for  the  eighties. 

The  NHC  urges  the  President's  Com- 
mission to  review  and  revise  its  interim 
report  in  order  to  insure  that  the  final 
report,  due  next  April,  will  present  a 
sound  and  balanced  housing  policy  for 
the  Nation. 

The  NHC,  an  organization  foimded  in 
the  1930's.  has  a  membersliip  that  repre- 
sents all  sides  of  housing — people  in  need 
of  housing,  people  who  produce  housing, 
and  people  who  are  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  all  Americans  can  find  decent 
shelter. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Housing 
Conference  will.  I  am  sure,  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  when  they  con- 
sider the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission. I  therefore  request  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(National  Housing  Ck>nference| 

Analysis   of   the   President's   Comiussion 

ON  Housing 

(First  Interim  Report) 

The  First  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Housing  should  not  receive  a 
passing  grade  from  any  body  who  has  a  con- 
cern about  housing  Americans.  The  people 
.rho  need  decent  housing,  the  people  who 
build  housing,  and  the  people  who  adminis- 
ter housing  programs  on  our  communities — 
the  groups  who  participate  in  the  National 
Housing  Conference — have  found  that  the 
Report  Is  badly  flawed  and  its  recommenda- 
tions fall  far  short  of  providing  the  Nation 
with  a  Housing  Policy  for  the  ISSO's. 

Local  elected  officials  and  the  Congress, 
who  answer  directly  to  citizens,  should  find 
the  Report  unresponsive  to  the  realities  of 
our  changing  housing  conditions.  The  White 
House  should  fall  the  Commission  for  pro- 
posing a  demand-side  eooncmlc  policy,  while 
Ignoring  or  deferring  reconunendatlons  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  housing. 

Even  OMB  Director  Stockman  should  find 
the  Report  unsatisfactory,  although  the 
Commission  followed  his  lead  in  recommend- 
ing tAat  the  Nation  adopt,  as  Its  housing 
policy  an  "old  Trickle-Down  Theory  in  new 
disguise". 

The  President's  budget  cutter  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  wants  to  eliminate  totally  aU 
housing  assistance  programs. 

The  National  Housing  (Tonference  Is  sad- 
dened that  the  President's  Commission  has 
found  it  necessary  to  come  up  with  an  In- 
terim report  that  says  that  the  VS.  has 
enough  housing  for  Its  people,  and  that  It 
should  terminate  all  Federal  programs  that 
support  housing  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation, and  replace  them  with  an  expanded 
program  of  rent  vouchers. 

Tt  is  distressing  that  the  Commission,  de- 
solte  Its  respected  membership,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  current  affliction  of  looking 


backward  Instead  of  forward,  of  doing  noth- 
ing rather  than  taking  action,  and  has,  as  a 
consequence,  recommended  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  adopt  a  discredited  Trlckle-Dovn 
Policy  for  Housing. 

The  Conference  is  disappointed  that  the 
President's  Commission,  instead  of  present- 
ing policy  options,  has  adopted  specific  rec- 
ommendations which  appear  to  be  almost 
Identical  to  proposals  now  being  made  by  the 
Administration.  As  a  result  the  Interim  Re- 
port has  raised  questions  about  whether  the 
Commission  is  guiding  the  Administration, 
or  following  it. 

When  considered  with  the  HUD  Secretary 
Pierce's  recent  declarations  that  the  Admin- 
istration hopes  to  end  all  of  its  basic  housing 
assistance  programs  In  a  few  years,  the  Com- 
mission's "Trickle-Down"  recommenda- 
tions look  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  planned 
washout  of  all  Federal  programs  to  Improve 
the  Nation's  housing. 

The  Housing  Conference  Is  convinced  that 
Trickle-Down  Is  as  Inadequate  policy  for 
housing,  as  It  Is  for  formulating  Federal 
Budget  and  Tax  policies.  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  a  do-nothing  housing  policy  when  Its 
housing  needs  are  growing  rapidly,  and  when 
IW  housing  Industry,  so  vital  to  the  economy 
Is  dying. 

The  Housing  Conference  was  the  first  or- 
ganization to  urge  the  Administration  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Housing.  It  ap- 
plauded the  President  when,  in  announcing 
his  intention  to  establish  the  Commission, 
he  said,  ".  .  all  that  Is  needed  U  a  clear 
vision  of  where  we  need  to  go.  and  a  deter- 
mination to  act  .  .  ." 

The  Housing  Conference  is  dismayed  th»t 
the  Commission,  in  its  First  Report,  has 
not  provided  a  clear  vision  of  a  decently- 
housed  America,  nor  spelled  out  the  actions 
that  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  decent, 
affordable  shelter  wlU  be  available  for  those 
who  are  Ill-housed,  are  rent-poor,  or  simply 
cannot  find  or  buy  suitable  quarters  in  hous- 
ing-short communities  across  the  country. 
It  gives  the  Commission  report  less  than  a 
satisfactory  grade  because: 

Its  analysis  of  the  housing  Issues  facing 
the  country  is  deficient.  Nowhere,  for  ex- 
ample, will  the  reader  find  the  basic  housing 
statistic  that  more  than  2  million  additional 
unlu  will  be  required  yearly  during  the  rest 
of  this  decade  to  house  our  expanding 
population. 

Nor  does  the  report  reveal  that  the  Nation 
is  losing  more  housing  units  from  Its  in- 
ventory each  year  than  It  did  In  the  lesOs  or 
19606.  Instead  of  working  from  basic  facts 
the  Commission  appears  to  have  worked 
from  a  set  of  basic  slogans. 

These  "principles";  e.g.  "...  achieve  fis- 
cal responsibility  .  .  .  promote  enlightened 
Federalism  .  .  .  rely  on  the  private  sec- 
tor .  .  .",  while  appropriate  planks  for  a 
political  platform,  provide  little  foundation 
for  analyzing  housing  problems,  or  for  for- 
mulating a  sound  national  housing  policy. 

Its  conclusion  that  the  Nation's  housing 
problem  is  an  income  problem  suggests  that 
there  Is  already  enough  housing  for  every- 
one, and  that  the  future  wUl  take  care  of 
Itself. 

Tills  Ignores  the  everyday  experience  of 
homeseekers  all  across  the  Country  who  re- 
port that  finding  suitable  housing  is  a  seri- 
ous, and  growing  problem.  It  Ignores  evi- 
dence that  more  families  are  doubling  up 
and  that  waiting  lists  for  assisted  housing 
are  growing.  It  doesn't  adequately  take  ac- 
count of  the  shifting  housing  needs  of  a 
mobile  and  changing  population. 

It  almost  certainly  understates  the  need 
for  substantially  renewing  the  older  housing 
stock.  The  finding  that  there  Is  no  problem 
that  requires  Federal  support  for  housing 
production  denies  the  petition  of  soeclal 
prouDS.  such  as  the  elderly  and  handicapped, 
families  with  several  dependents,  and  rural 
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ramlUes.  that  have  for  years  demonstrated 
to  the  Congress  that  Federal  action  Is  es- 
sential for  solving  their  particular  housing 
problems. 

The  conclusion  that  we  have  no  problem 
of  housing  supply,  but  only  a  problem  of 
high  housing  prices  and  rents,  appears  to 
defy  economic  laws  which  tell  us  that  the 
price  of  everything  Is  related  to  the  supply 
that  Is  available,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  and 
abUlty  to  buy  it.  While  the  Administration 
has  stressed  that  Inflation  can  be  cured  by 
Increasing  supply,  the  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  housing  Inflation  Is  different. 
The  housing  aOordablUty  problem  of  poor 
people,  they  assert  has  little  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  housing.  It  can  be  solved,  simply, 
by  giving  Individuals  a  small  contrl'outlon 
toward  their  rent. 

Its  recommendation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  free  the  market  to  produce 
housing,  and  confine  Itself  to  helping  the 
poor  with  rent  grants  could  be  disastrous 
for  those  who  receive  aid.  as  well  as  those 
who  don't  both  now  and  In  the  future. 

The  Commission  bases  its  recommenda- 
tions on  an  experimental  study  which  found 
that  a  program  of  rent  grants  did  not  in- 
crease rents  In  the  communities  studied. 
The  commimltles  that  provided  the  primary 
data  for  the  study  were  Green  Bay,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  South  Bend.  Indiana.  To  conclude 
that  a  limited  experiment  In  these  two  com- 
munities represents  what  would  happen  If 
a  full-scale  program  were  Implemented 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  clearly  unwar- 
ranted. 

Accepting  a  Trickle-Down  policy  for  hous- 
ing would  mean  that  housing  would  be  con- 
structed by  those  who  can  afford  It,  while 
others  would  have  to  find  shelter  In  older 
structures.  Eventually,  even  the  poorest  fam- 
ily would  find  a  place.  It  Is  said.  But,  when  all 
housing-short  market,  "Trickle-Down"  clear- 
ly doesn't  work.  The  poor  are  forced  to  rent 
but  the  well-off  are.  today,  prlced-out  of  a 
inadequate  housing,  or  double  up.  or  get 
lost. 

While  "Trickle-Down"  plays  a  role  In  hous- 
ing Americans.  It  has  not  been  the  basis  for 
Federal  policy  since  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  took  steps  to  Improve 
and  expand  the  Nation's  housing  supply. 
Every  President  since  then  has  affirmed  this 
U.S.  commitment.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  de- 
spite our  current  economic  problems,  to  turn 
our  backs  on  this  commitment. 

The  reconunendatlon  that  Federal  Housing 
Policy  adopt  a  rent-grant  approach  Is  not  a 
new  Idea.  It  is,  in  fact.  Intended  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  a  revision  of  a  program  which 
now  aids  more  than  one  million  families  each 
year.  Though  not  new,  rent-grants  have  an 
Important  part  in  our  national  housing  pol- 
icy. They  can  efficiently  serve  certain  groups 
In  areas  where  there  Is  an  adequate  supply  of 
housing.  What  Is  new,  and  radical.  Is  the 
Commission's  recommendation  that  all  the 
other  approaches  be  abandoned. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  we  put 
aside  everything  we've  learned  about  hous- 
ing Americans  In  the  past  6  decades,  and 
place  our  faith  In  a  simple  program  of  rent 
vouchers.  Rent  vouchers,  however,  do  not 
guarantee  communities  an  Increased  supply 
of  rental  housing,  or  Individuals  a  place  to 
live.  Without  Federal  support  for  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing,  a 
program  of  rent  vouchers  will  fall,  almost 
certainly,  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
groups  such  as  the  elderly,  who  have  tradi- 
tionally been  poorly  housed. 

We  cannot  as  a  Nation  simply  adopt  a 
demand  side  approach  to  housing,  and  Ig- 
nore the  need  to  assure  an  adequate  supply. 
Fifty  years  of  experience  has  shown  that 
we  need  Federal  programs  to  support  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation 
as  well  as  a  rent  assistance  program. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Housing 
should  recognize  this.  It  should  revise  and 


expand  its  Interim  Report  and  Recommen- 
dations to  produce  a  sound  and  balanced 
housing  policy  for  the  Nation  In  the  1980s. 
The  National  Housing  Conference  believes 
It  owes  the  President  and  the  Nation  that 
effort. 


TWO-YEAK  BUDGET? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  which  is  more  complex: 
The  Federal  budget  itself  or  the  proce- 
dures which  Congress  tries  to  follow  in 
designing  and  adopting  it.  Indeed  the 
experience  of  recent  months  has  raised 
serious  questions  about  whether  those 
procedures  can  provide  Congress  the  best 
method  for  dealing  with  its  important 
responsibilities  in  ttiis  area. 

One  perceptive  student  of  this  issue  is 
our  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Wendell 
Ford)  .  Senator  Ford  has  recently  intro- 
duced legislation  aimed  at  simplifying 
and  rationalizing  the  process  by  moving 
to  a  2-year  budget  cycle.  Whether  that 
will  prove  to  be  the  best  answer  remains 
to  be  seen,  of  course,  but  Senator  Ford 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  character- 
istic leadership  and  initiative  and 
thoughtfulness  which  his  action  em- 
bodies 

This  week's  edition  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  contains  an  editoriad  by 
Marvin  Stone  which  argues  persuasively 
for  a  close  look  at  the  Ford  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wht  Not  a  Two-Yka«  BiTDcrr? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

In  the  midst  of  their  struggle  to  keep  the 
federal  government  funded  for  the  Immedi- 
ate present,  a  few  farslghted  lawmakers  have 
been  searching  for  a  way  to  prevent  still  more 
s:ary  scenes  like  that  of  late  November, 
when  federal  offices  started  closing  down  for 
lack  of  money. 

Appropriations  had  been  held  up  inter- 
minably in  the  Congress,  and  Mr.  Reagan 
had  vetoed  Congress's  second  contlntUng 
resolution  of  the  year,  aimed  at  letting  gov- 
ernment operate  at  about  the  current  level. 
The  President  and  Congress  eventually 
reached  an  accord,  but  only  for  a  three-week 
cease-fire  that  ends  December  15. 

Incredible  complexities  of  the  budget  im- 
derlle  recurrent  troubles.  The  detaUed  fed- 
eral budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  started 
last  October  1.  as  sent  to  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary, ran  to  more  than  1.800  pages. 

It  Is  hard  for  us  ordinary  Americans  to 
remember  that  this  cold,  mysterious  docu- 
ment affects  every  individual  just  as  much 
as  the  old  town  meetings  where  citizens  once 
argued  over  spending  their  cash  to  buUd  a 
road  behind  the  general  store — more  so,  In 
fact,  because  by  merging  the  functions  of 
the  town  councils  into  national  economics,  It 
determines  not  only  the  road  behind  the 
store  but  the  state  of  the  nation,  too.  That 
means  the  price  you  pay  for  bresid,  whether 
you'll  have  a  Job,  whether  your  business  will 
go  on  or  go  under,  and  a  thousand  elements 
of  personal  survival. 

But  hardly  anybody  understands  the  na- 
tion's budget — more  than  700  billion  dollars 
this  year — and  members  of  Congress  who 
have  to  vote  on  it  state  freely  that  they 
cannot  get  a  grasp  on  It  In  the  time  accorded 
them. 

In  any  year,  the  President's  budget  plan 
comes  to  Congress  In  January.  On  October  1, 
the  new  fiscal  year  begins  and  an  approved 


budget  is  supposed  to  be  in  place  complete 
with  appropriations.  Into  that  period  Con- 
gress must  cram  the  procedures  of  the  Budg- 
et and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974,  written 
originally  to  give  Congress  control  of  wb«t 
it  Is  doing. 

The  process,  with  exact  days  or  hours 
allotted  for  every  stage  of  hearings,  study  or 
debate.  Involves  an  intricate  dance  back  and 
forth  among  President,  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittees and  individual  committees  of  the 
two  houses,  and  over  again  before  the  "rec- 
onciliation" that  makes  last  minute  re- 
pairs. 

It  is,  as  Democratic  Senator  Wendell  Ford 
describes  It.  "frenetic.^  Senator  William 
Roth,  Republican,  adds:  "While  the  Budget 
Act  of  1974  was  an  Important  step  for- 
ward .  .  .  the  process  is  not  working."  And 
he  is  right. 

What  these  Senators  propose  is  a  two-year 
budget.  Once  fully  installed,  the  new  system 
would  give  each  new  Congress  nearly  two 
years  to  enact  the  next  national  fimdlng. 

Senator  Ford,  joined  by  colleagues  Dale 
Bumpers,  Claiborne  Pell  and  John  Dan- 
forth.  Is  already  In  the  starting  gate  with  a 
bill.  Representative  Leon  with  Panetta,  with 
35  cosponsor3,  lias  Introduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure in  the  House.  Roth  is  coming  in  with 
a  slightly  different  proposal  of  bis  own. 

If  offering  his  bill,  Ford  quotes  the  highly 
regarded  Alice  Rivlin.  director  of  the  CBO, 
at  length.  Not  only  does  she  recognize  that 
"the  procedures  of  the  budget  process  today 
force  members  of  Congress  to  make  so  many 
budgetary  decisions  each  year  that  they 
cannot  possibly  .  .  .  make  them  in  the  light 
of  thorough  review  and  Informed  debate," 
but  she  also  recites  other  reasons  for  shifting 
to  the  two-year  budget:  "Transfer  payments 
need  to  be  predictable,  so  that  people's  lives 
are  not  disrupted.  Military  capability  suffers 
If  signals  change  too  often.  Procurement 
costs  can  go  up.  ...  In  grant  programs,  fre- 
quent changes  and  uncertainty  are  costly 
and    disruptive.  .  . 

The  Idea  of  a  two-ye&r  budget  should  gain 
wide  and  powerful  support.  It  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  best  answer  or  the  whole 
answer,  and  objections  may  be  heard  from 
some  quarters.  But  It  deserves  a  long  and 
thoughtful  look. 


HAROLD  V.  HUGHSTON 

Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  note  the 
death  of  Judge  Harold  Hughston  of  Tus- 
cumbia,  Ala.  Judge  Harold  Hughston  was 
one  of  Alabama's  truly  great  citizens  as 
well  as  one  of  its  most  outstanding  law- 
yers. Judge  Hughston  was  a  devout 
churchman,  a  concerned  civic  leader,  a 
progressive  commimity  builder,  a  believ- 
er in  excellence  in  education,  and  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant. 

Few  Alabamians  have  devoted  as  much 
time  and  energy  as  he  did  to  good  and 
great  causes.  In  addition,  he  was  a  de- 
voted family  man  and  a  dear  and  trusted 
friend. 

Harold  attended  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama where  he  received  his  law  degree 
in  1940.  Harold  also  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  II,  where  he 
was  promoted  from  a  private  to  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  De- 
partment. He  served  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction as  judge  of  the  Colbert  Law  and 
Equity  Court,  circuit  judge  of  the  11  th 
judicial  circuit  which  included  Colbert, 
Lauderdale,  and  Franklin  Counties.  He 
served  as  the  first  circuit  judge  of  the  31st 
judicial  circuit,  Colbert  County. 
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Harold  also  dedicated  himself  to  civic 
and  educational  affairs.  In  1955,  he 
served  as  governor  of  the  Alabama  dis- 
trict of  Kiwanls  International.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
Alumni  Association  and  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  Law  School 
Foundation.  He  received  the  University 
of  Alabama's  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award,  the  Bench  and  Bar  Legal  Honor 
Society's  Most  Outstanding  Alumnus 
Award,  and  the  Tutwiler  Award  for  serv- 
ice to  the  University  of  Alabama. 

Harold  will  be  remembered  for  his  im- 
seUlsh  dedication  to  the  Colbert  County 
legal  profession  and  to  the  Alabama 
State  Bar  Association.  He  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Colbert  County  Bar  Associ- 
ation. In  July  1981.  he  was  elected  to 
serve  as  the  105th  president  of  the  Ala- 
bama State  Bar  Association.  Prior  to  be- 
ing elected  president,  he  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Bar  Com- 
missioners and  its  executive  committee, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  State  bar  com- 
mittees. 

Harold  Hughston  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  in  every  respect.  His  uncompro- 
mising dedication  was  reflected  in  his 
service  to  his  community,  to  his  church, 
to  his  profession  and  by  his  unyielding 
devotion  to  his  family. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincerest  sympa- 
thies to  Harold's  lovely  wife  Lucy  Alli- 
son Hughston  and  their  children;  Caro- 
line Maddox,  Lucy  Ann  Nichols,  Harold 
Vaughn  Hughston,  Jr.,  and  James  Dow- 
len  Hughston.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  sympathies  to  Harold's  brother 
Hubert  Holmes  Hughston,  and  his  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Cox  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  Norwood  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  his  family. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  arti- 
cles concerning  Harold  V.  Hughston  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Florence  (S.C.)  "Hmes — Trl-Cltles 
Dally,  Nov.  24.  1981 1 
Harold  V.  Hcgrston 

The  death  of  a  beloved  member  of  a  com- 
munity creates  a  void  that  can  never  quite 
be  filled.  So  is  the  case  with  Harold  V. 
Hughston. 

Hughston's  death  last  week  after  a  long 
and  courageous  fight  with  cancer  brought 
sadness  and  words  of  praise  from  his  col- 
leagues in  the  legal  profession,  his  friends 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  members  of 
his  community  and  countless  other  people 
throughout  the  state. 

"I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Harold  Hughston."  said  Joab  L.  Thomas, 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  "The 
University  of  Alabama  has  lost  a  loyal  and 
close  friend  who  has  stood  second  to  none 
In  his  support  for  our  university.  We  have 
had  no  stronger  advocate.  The  legal  profes- 
sion, the  state  of  Alabama  and  everyone  who 
worked  with  Harold  Hughston  Is  surely  In 
his  debt." 

U.S.  Sen.  Howell  Heflln.  a  Tuscumbla  resi- 
dent and  longtime  friend  of  Hughston, 
said,  "Harold  Hughston  was  one  of  Ala- 
bama's truly  great  citizens  as  well  as  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  lawyers.  Judge 
Hughston  was  a  devout  church  man,  a  con- 
cerned civic  leader,  a  progressive  community 
builder,  a  believer  in  the  excellence  of  edu- 
cation and  a  dedicated  public  servant. 

"Few  Alabamians  have  devoted  as  much 
time  and  energy  as  he  has  to  good  and  great 


causes.  On  top  of  all  of  this,  be  was  a  de- 
voted family  man  and  a  dear  and  trusted 
friend." 

Hughston.  who  was  serving  as  president  of 
the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association  at  the 
lime  of  his  death,  was  a  former  circuit  court 
judge.  He  was  affectionately  known  as 
"Judge  Hughston."  He  practiced  law  in  Tus- 
cumbla from  1940  until  his  death  except  for 
a  four-year  stint  with  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II. 

In  1979,  Hughston  was  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  Judge  on  the  federal  bench 
In  Alabama's  Northern  District.  Tet,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sen.  Hefiin.  Hughston  declined  the  offer 
and  explained  that  he  did  not  want  to  move 
t«  the  federal  court  offices  in  Birmingham 
and  leave  "his  home,  church,  friends  and 
clients  in  Tuscumbla." 

In  the  letter.  Hughston's  devotion  to  his 
family  became  apparent  when  he  said  that 
his  two  sons.  Harold  V.  Hughston.  Jr.,  and 
James  D.  Hughston,  were  planning  to  join 
his  law  practice.  "I  am  looking  forward  in 
great  anticipation  of  that  date  aa  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  more 
pleasure." 

From  the  people  he  served  In  Tuscumbla 
to  members  of  the  bar,  all  agree  that 
Hughston  demanded  detail  from  himself  as 
well  as  those  he  served. 

Dorrlne  Blackburn,  a  secretary  for  the 
Colbert  County  Commission  and  longtime 
friend  of  the  Hughston  family,  explained 
that  "Harold  always  took  time  for  the  little 
things." 

One  of  the  coiuitless  "little  things"  that 
Hughston  did  was  to  send  boxes  of  candy 
to  the  secretaries  in  the  courthouse  and 
Tuscumbla  City  Hall  each  Christmas. 

Others  agree  that  Hughston  helped  count- 
less people  be  encountered  in  his  law  prac- 
tice with  "little  things."  "There's  nobody 
else  like  him.  and  he's  going  to  be  missed." 
said  Bruce  Oargis,  chairman  of  the  Colbert 
County  Commission. 

n-om  his  colleagues  in  the  legal  profes- 
sUon.  Hughston's  death  brings  about  an 
even  greater  appreciation  for  a  man  that 
gave  almost  40  years  of  service  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

Broox  Garrett,  who  will  succeed  Hughston 
as  president  of  the  bar,  said,  "The  death  of 
Harold  Hughston  brings  sorrow  and  regret 
to  all  members  of  the  Alabama  State  Bar 
which  Harold  served  so  ably  and  successfully 
during  his  long  and  fruitful  years  of  service." 

Reginald  Hamner,  executive  director  of 
the  bar  association,  described  Hughston  as 
"a  giant  in  the  legal  profession." 

"He  was  the  most  effective  leader  of  peo- 
ple, but  his  real  measure  of  success  was  that 
he  cared  very  deeply  about  people." 

Hamner  said  Hughston's  concern  for  peo- 
ple existed  in  every  facet  of  his  life  and. 
above  all,  in  bis  concern  for  bis  family,  his 
church  and  community. 

"Harold  gave  110  percent  all  the  time," 
Hamner  said.  "He  did  good  work  In  every- 
thing he  did." 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News.  Nov.  21, 

1981] 

Bar  PaxsmcNT  Huchston  Dies 

TuscTJicBiA. — The  funeral  for  Harold  V. 
Hughston,  president  of  the  Alabama  Bar  As- 
sociation, is  scheduled  at  2  p.m.  Sunday  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hughston,  66.  died  Friday  at  his  home 
following  a  lengthy  Illness. 

Hughston  was  admitted  to  the  Alabama 
Bar  in  1940  and  served  as  a  circuit  Judge 
until  1955.  He  most  recently  had  practiced 
law  In  Tucsumbla  with  his  sons.  Harold  V. 
Hughston  Jr.  and  James  D.  Hughston. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Hughston  had  served  as  president  of  the  uni- 
versity's National  Alumni  Association  and 
Law  School  Foundation.  He  bad  received  the 
university's  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 
and  Tutwiler  Award. 


Hughston  waa  elected  president  of  the 
Alabama  Bar  Association  last  July.  The  as- 
sociation's vice  president.  Broox  O.  Oarrett. 
Sr.  of  Brewton,  will  fill  Hughston's  unexpired 
term,  which  ends  next  July,  an  association 
spokesman  said. 

(From  the  Florence  (S.C.)  limes — Trl-Cltles 
DaUy,  Nov.  21,  1981) 

HccHSToir  Services  Slated  pob  Sukdat 

The  service  for  Harold  Vaughan  Hughston. 
66,  Tuscumbla.  president  of  the  Alabama 
State  Bar  Association,  will  be  at  3  pjn.  Sun- 
day at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Tuscum- 
bla. where  he  served  for  many  years  as  elder 
and  trustee.  Ron  Slegenthaler  and  Jim  Pat- 
terson will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Tus- 
cumbla Oakwood  Cemetery,  Morrison -Elklns 
Funeral  Home,  Tuscumbla.  directing. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the 
funeral  home  from  4  to  9  tonight  and  prior 
to  the  service  on  Sxinday.  The  body  will  be 
placed  In  the  church  one  hour,  before  the 
service. 

Hughston,  a  lifelong  resident  of  Tuscum- 
bla. died  at  his  residence  Friday  morning. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Alabama 
where  he  received  bis  law  degree  in  1940.  He 
practiced  law  In  Txiscumbla  from  1940  until 
his  death  except  for  a  four-year  stint  with 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II.  Hughston 
rose  from  a  private  to  a  captain  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department.  He  was  a 
Judge  of  the  llth  and  31st  Judicial  Districts, 
which  included  Colbert,  Lauderdale  and 
Franklin  counties,  for  eight  years.  He  was 
affectlonally  known  by  his  friends  as  "Judge 
Hughston"  for  his  years  of  service  on  the 
bench. 

In  1955  Hughston  served  as  governor  of 
Kiwanls  International,   Alabama   District. 

Hughston  was  a  dedicated  alunvnus  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university's  alumni  association, 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
Law  School  Foundation  and  as  president  of 
Parrah  Law  Society.  For  his  service  in  these 
and  many  other  capacities,  he  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  University  of  Alabama's  Dis- 
tinguished Altunnus  award,  the  Bench  and 
Bar  Legal  Honor  Society's  Most  Outstanding 
Aliminus  Award  and  the  prestigious  Tutwiler 
Award  for  service  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

He  was  also  an  active  member  of  both  the 
Colbert  County  and  Alabama  State  Bar  As- 
sociations. He  served  as  president  of  the  Col- 
bert County  Bar  Association  and  took  office 
as  president  of  the  state  bar  association  in 
July  of  this  year.  Prior  to  being  elected  presi- 
dent, Hughston  had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Bar  Commissioners  and  its 
executive  committee,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  state  bar  committees. 

In  1979.  Hughston  turned  down  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  Judge  on  the  federal  bench 
In  Alabama's  Northern  District  l>ecause  he 
did  not  want  to  move  to  the  federal  court 
offices  in  Birmingham  and  leave  his  "home, 
church,  friends  and  clients"  in  Tuscumbla. 
Furthermore.  Hughston  desired  to  remain  in 
Tuscumbla  to  practice  law  with  his  two  sons, 
Harold  Vaughan  Hughston  Jr.  and  James 
Dowlen  Hughston. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Lucy  Alllaon 
Hughston.  Tuscumbla:  children.  Caroline 
Maddox.  Birmingham,  Lucy  Ann  Nichols, 
Charlotte.  NC  ,  Harold  Vaughan  Hughston 
Jr.,  James  Dowlen  Hughston,  both  of  Tus- 
cumbla: four  grandchildren;  a  brother,  Hu- 
bert Holmes  Hughston,  Lubbock.  Texas;  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  D.  D.  Cox,  Sheffield,  Mrs.  James  M. 
Worwood,  Emmaus.  Pa.:  nieces  and  nephews. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Tuscumbla  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Law  School  F>oundation. 

Bearers  will  be  Joe  Calvin,  Ernest  Williams. 
George  W.  Williams.  Gene  Crump,  Jim  Un- 
derwood. Dr.  John  Mlms.  Dr.  Harold  Rogers. 
Jimmy  Waddell.  E.  H.  Darby  and  Goodloe 
Rutland. 
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HonontiT  beanra  will  be  elders  of  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  members  of  the 
Colbert  Council  Bar  Association. 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post  Herald) 
Stats  Ba«  Prcsxdcnt,  H.  V.  Huchston  Dies 

TuscTJMBiA.— Harold  V.  Hughston,  the 
lOSth  president  of  the  Alabama  State  Bar. 
died  yesterday  at  his  home  after  a  lengthy 
Illness.  He  was  66. 

The  former  circuit  court  judge,  who  was 
In  private  practice  in  Tuscumbla  with  his 
two  sons,  was  elected  president  of  the  State 
Bar  in  July. 

Reginald  Hamner.  the  bar  association's  ex- 
ecutive director,  said  Broox  G.  Oarrett  of 
Brewton  will  succeed  Hughston. 

Hughston,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1B40,  was  former  president  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  National  Alumni  Association  and 
the  UA  Law  School  Foundation. 

Oarrett  will  serve  as  bar  president  until 
July  1982. 

Funeral  for  Hughston  will  be  3  p.m.  to- 
morrow at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Tuscumbla  with  burial  In  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery, Morrlson-Elkins  Funeral  Home  direct- 
ing. Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mrs.  Lucy  Al- 
lison Hughston:  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Uaddox,  Birmingham,  and  Mrs.  Lucyann 
Nichols,  Charlotte,  N.C;  two  sons,  Harold 
Vaughan  Hughston  Jr.  and  James  Dowlen 
Hughston,  both  of  Tuscumbla. 

The  family  requests  memorial  donations 
to  the  University  of  Alabama  Law  School 
Foundation  or  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Tuscumbla. 


BARRETT  C.  SHELTON,  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZEN 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month — specifically,  on  November  2 — I 
was  privileged  to  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  the  1981  Tennessee  Valley  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award  banquet  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  This  award  is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  the  per- 
son who  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  area. 
The  recipient  of  the  award  this  year  was 
appropriately  given  to  Mr.  Barrett  C. 
Sbelton  of  Decatur,  Ala. 

Barrett  Shelton  is  indeed  one  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  our  Nation.  He 
is  well  known  to  many  in  the  Congress 
for  his  dedicated  work  both  as  a  private 
citizen  and  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Decatur  Daily.  For  more  than  a  half 
century,  Barrett  Shelton  has  toiled  in 
the  vineyard  for  his  community,  his 
State,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley.  His  ef- 
forts have  been  a  labor  of  love.  It  can 
in  truth  be  said  that  almost  all  of  Bar- 
rett's waking  hours  have  been  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man  and 
to  the  love  of  his  family.  I  admire  and 
respect  Barrett  Shelton 's  chrif>'an  char- 
acter and  his  sense  of  conviction.  I  am 
proud  to  claim  the  friendship  of  Barrett 
Shelton. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Barrett 
Shelton  is  held  by  all  who  know  him  can 
in  part  be  measured  by  those  who  at- 
tended the  award  banquet  on  Novem- 
ber 2;  and  among  those  paying  tribute 
to  Barrett  were  former  Alabama  Gover- 
nors George  C.  Wallace,  and  Albert  P. 
Brewer,  former  Alabama  Congressman 
Robert  £.  Jones,  Mayor  William  Duke 


of  Decatur,  and  Mayor  Joe  Davis  of 
Huntsville.  Congressman  Tom  Bevill 
and  Congressman  Ronnie  Flippo  also 
sent  messages  of  congratulations  to  Bar- 
rett on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Distinguished  Citizen 
Awsu-d.  It  was  indeed  an  auspicious  oc- 
casion. 

Through  the  years  Barrett  Shelton  has 
earned  the  most  profound  respect,  ad- 
miration, tmd  affection  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Because  of  Bar- 
rett's outstanding  work  and  his  long- 
time devotion  to  the  betterment  of  his 
people,  I  should  like  to  shtu'e  with  the 
Senate  the  proceedings  of  the  Citizen 
Award  banquet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  We  are 
pleased  that  so  many  folks  have  turned  out 
this  evening  to  honor  their  neighbor,  friend, 
and  colleague,  Barrett  Shelton.  There  are  in 
fact  a  nxunber  of  Barrett  Shelton's  friends 
here  this  evening  who  would  Ujce  to  say  a 
few  words  about  his  many  accomplishments. 
One  of  those  friends  is  Congressman  Ronnie 
Flippo  who,  due  to  a  change  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  House  Science  and  Technology 
Subcommittee  which  he  chairs,  was  unable 
to  be  with  us.  He  is,  however,  here  in  spirit 
and  has  recorded  a  videotaped  greeting  to 
Barrett  which  we  wUl  show  to  begin  this  eve- 
ning's festivities. 

Congressman  Ronnie  Flippo.  Mr.  Shelton, 
distlngulBhed  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
want  you  to  know  I  would  truly  like  to  be 
there  in  person  to  pay  tribute  to  Barrett 
Shelton,  Sr.,  and  all  that  he  has  meant  to 
Decatur,  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and.  Indeed  the  Nation;  but  my 
duties  in  the  Congress  require  me  to  be  else- 
where at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  space  pro- 
gram, but  I  would  rather  be  with  you. 

You  know  the  older  heads  around  the 
Decatur  Dally  refer  to  Mr.  Shelton  as  the 
"Old  Man."  You  would  sorta  have  to  be  an 
institution  around  the  Dally  yoxirself  like 
Maynard  Layman  or  Billy  Smith  before  you 
earn  the  right  to  do  that.  While  it's  an  en- 
dearing term.  I've  just  never  been  able  to 
bring  myself  to  do  that.  I  just  have  too  much 
respect,  too  much  admiration,  too  much  awe 
for  the  man  and  his  accomplishments  to  call 
him  the  "Old  Man"  to  his  face. 

Mr.  Shelton,  I  feel  like  apologizing  to  you 
for  even  doing  it  on  TV,  but  I'm  doing  It  to 
make  a  point.  If  you  ever  hear  someone  close 
to  Mr.  Shelton  call  him  the  "Old  Man,"  they 
don't  say  "the  old  man"  they  say  "the  old 
man."  I  can  buy  that,  but  maybe  it's  more 
appropriate  to  Just  say  "the  man."  He  has 
certainly  been  the  man  behind  so  many  vital 
and  worthwhile  projects  that  touch  and  en- 
rich our  daily  lives.  There  are  those  who  prob- 
ably believe  that  Barrett  Sbelton  founded 
Decatur  on  December  2,  1826.  While  he's  a  bit 
young  to  have  founded  it,  can  anyone  doubt 
that  he.  more  than  any  other.  Is  the  one  who 
has  built  Decatur.  Alabama.  His  loving  hands 
have  helped  to  form  so  many  things  around 
us. 

Show  me  something  worthwhile  and 
chances  are  bis  imprint  wlU  be  on  the  foun- 
dation: the  Decatur  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  North  Alabama  Industrial  Development 
Association,  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway, 
Lurleen  B.  Wallace  Retardation  Center,  the 
Salvation  Army  headquarters,  the  Wheeler 
Basin  Regional  Library.  Just  look  around  at 
the  hospitals  and  alcoholism  clinics,  high 
school  stadiums,  highways  and  bridges,  and 
perhaps  your  downtown  Job  or  Jobs  on  the 
Decatur  waterfront;  the  man's  handiwork  is 


everywhere.  He  has  really  forgotten  more 
honors  and  tributes  than  time  permits  us 
to  list.  I  left  out  a  couple  that  I  believe  need 
elaboration.  The  Decatur  Daily  is  the  main 
one.  He  left  college  in  his  Junior  year  to 
come  heme  and  become  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dally  when  his  father  died.  How  many 
23-year-old  newspaper  publishers  do  you 
know? 

It  goes  without  saying  in  this  day  of  huge 
newspaper  chains  and  conglomerates  that 
Barrett  Shelton  could  have  sold  the  Decatur 
Dally  many  years  ago  for  a  fat  profit  and 
retired  to  live  off  his  bonanza  and  rest  on 
his  laurels.  To  his  everlasting  credit  he  has 
chosen  to  keep  it  as  a  family  operation  and 
a  truly  hometown  newspaper.  The  Alabama 
newspaper  hall  of  fame  will  one  day  be 
graced  with  a  plaque  honoring  Barrett 
Shelton. 

I  know  Mr.  Shelton  was  happy  to  see  his 
good  friend  and  mine,  the  late  Mr.  Lewis 
Eckl  of  Florence  enshrined  In  this  great  in- 
stitution Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I've  left  the 
best  for  last.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Mr.  Shelton's  support  for  TVA  has  not 
wavered  in  48  years.  Mr.  Shelton.  let  me 
assure  you  that  my  support  for  TVA  as  an 
institution  has  never  wavered  either,  even 
though  I  have  been  critical  of  some  recent 
actions  by  the  Board. 

This  year  in  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Conunlttee 
Mr.  Shelton  said.  "I'm  proud  of  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority.  TVA  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  example  In  the  whole  world  of  peo- 
ple working  with  their  government  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  economy."  I  sub- 
scribe to  that  and  I  agree  with  that  100 
percent.  Just  as  you  have  worked  for  almost 
50  years  to  make  TVA  all  that  it  can  be.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
help  TVA  not  only  be  all  that  It  could  be. 
but  all  that  it  should  be  as  well. 

TVA  is  to  be  commended  for  many,  many 
things.  I  appreciate  it's  wisdom  In  selecting 
you  as  Alabama's  first  recipient  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Distinguished  Citizen  Award. 
In  the  annals  of  TVA,  several  giants  of  pub- 
lic service  who  demonstrated  love  for  their 
fellow  man  will  be  included.  George  Morris. 
John  Sparkman,  Bob  Jones,  Lester  Hill, 
Lewis  Eckl.  and  there  may  be  a  listing  that 
Just  says  "The  Old  Man."  Everyone  will  know 
who  it  Is.  Thank  you. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willib.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congressman  Tom  Bevlll's  schedule 
did  not  permit  him  to  attend  this  evening: 
however,  he  has  also  sent  a  greeting  which 
I  would  like  to  read  to  Barrett. 

Dear  BAaarrr.  It  Is  an  honor  to  Join  with 
your  many  friends  in  saluting  you  aa  the 
Tennessee  Valley's  Most  Distlng^Ushed  Citi- 
zen for  1981.  The  hard  work,  devotion,  and 
major  accomplishments  which  have  made 
you  truly  deserving  of  this  award  have 
spanned  a  half-century.  You  have  been  s 
major  force  in  bringing  about  the  develop- 
ment of  North  Alabama  and  the  entire  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  Your  foresight  in  seeking  to 
bring  Industrial  growth  to  this  section  of 
the  coimtry  has  paid  great  dividends  to  our 
people.  I  especially  want  to  commend  you  for 
the  early  leadership  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee Waterway  Development  Authority, 
and  the  continued  Interest  you  have  shown 
in  this  Important  project.  I^ease  accept  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  on  this  well- 
deserved  honor.  You  truly  are  one  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley's  most  distinguished 
citizens. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  I  would  like 
to  call  on  some  people  here  at  the  head  table 
this  evening  to,  if  they  would,  present  some 
remarks  about  our  guest  tonight.  I'd  like  to 
start  off  first  with  former  Governor  George 
Wallace.  If  you  would.  Governor. 

Former  Governor  Gboboe  Wallace.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  WllllB.  I'd  like  to  say  to  you.  Senator 
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Heflln  and  members  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  the  Barrett  Shelton  family, 
that,  of  course,  even  before  I  became  the  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama.  I  knew  his  reputation  for 
his  Interest  in  TVA  and  also  for  projects  of 
this  great  state  and  region;  and  I  can  say  that 
after  I  became  the  governor,  I  knew  very  well. 
I  know  he  is  not  only  Interested  in  TVA  but 
In  the  entire  State  of  Alabama.  I  am  certainly 
glad  there  was  a  man  like  Barrett  Shelton 
and  still  is  a  man  like  Barrett  Shelton  in 
front  of  me.  I  am  sure  that  had  we  had  35  or 
40  or  Just  a  few  Barrett  Shelton's,  that  some 
governors  might  have  wound  up  in  the  luna- 
tic asylum. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Barrett  Shelton,  in 
coming  to  my  office  over  the  many  years  I  was 
governor,  never  asked  for  a  single  thing  for 
himself  personally  or  for  his  family  or  for 
anyone.  He  was  always  wanting  something 
done  in  the  interest  of  all  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
and  the  entire  State  of  Alabama;  and  I  want 
to  say  I'm  very  happy  to  be  with  you.  Barrett, 
and  your  lovely  family  here  tonight;  and  I 
have  appreciated  your  friendship.  And  it  has 
been,  of  course,  a  great  moment  when  I  say 
that  you  and  I  are  personal  friends  along 
with  members  of  your  family.  You  have  been 
a  great  contributor  and  still  will  be  a  great 
contributor  to  the  problems  of  this  great  sec- 
tion of  this  great  State  of  this  great  region 
of  the  coimtry.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  Thank  you 
so  very  much.  Governor.  And  now  I  would 
like  to  introduce  former  Governor  Albert 
Brewer. 

Former  Governor  Albeit  Bbeweb.  Some 
times  the  power  Is  off,  but  TVA  gets  it  back 
on  again.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Willis,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
If  we  all  make  a  talk  tonight,  we're  going  to 
be  here  a  while.  I'm  going  to  be  very  brief. 
Barrett,  you've  meant  a  great  deal  to  a  great 
many  people  and  to  a  great  many  people  who 
aren't  even  born  yet.  We  are  going  to  benefit 
from  the  great  roots  and  seeds  that  you've 
planted  and  developed  here  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  I  think  two  things  about  Barrett 
Shelton  stand  oii.t  In  my  mind,  and  I  grew  up 
in  Decatur,  and  from  the  time  when  I  was 
just  a  lad,  I  thought  he  was  an  old  man  then. 
But  now  we've  more  nearly  reached  the  same 
age,  and  I  respect  his  leadership  in  that  com- 
munity, and  I  respect  his  giving  of  himself 
and  his  willingness  to  believe  in  the  free 
enterprise  system.  He  tells  a  story,  and  some 
of  you  have  heard  it,  and  you're  Just  going  to 
have  to  listen  to  it  again.  Barrett  was  vio- 
lently, desperately  opposed  to  this  thing 
called  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It  was 
socialistic,  it  was  wrong,  it  Just  wouldn't 
work.  It  was  the  worst  thing  anybody  ever 
suggested  for  the  people  of  this  Valley.  One 
day  there  came  to  his  office  in  Decatur,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
TVA,  the  Honorable  David  Lilienthal,  a  great 
pioneer  in  this  business.  He  came  in  and 
Barrett  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  folded 
his  arms  and  said,  "All  right,  tell  us  what 
you're  going  to  do  for  us."  Mr.  Lilienthal 
said.  "Not  a  damn  thing.  I'm  going  to  let  you 
do  It  for  yourself."  And  he  did  and  Barrett 
did,  and  he  led  all  of  us  In  seeing  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  this  great  Tennessee 
Valley.  Barrett,  we're  all  Indebted  to  you.  and 
the  recognition  that  you  receive  tonight  is. 
If  anything,  overdue.  It  is  so  very  richly 
deserved.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Governor.  It  is  a  very  special  favor 
to  me  to  Introduce  the  next  gentleman  to 
say  some  words  tonight — former  Congress- 
man Bob  Jones — who  has  meant  a  lot  to  TVA. 
It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  ask  you  to  come 
forward.  Congressman. 

Former  Congressman  Bob  Jones.  Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Willis.  If  you  were  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  you 
would  know  that  we  have  a  five-minute  rule. 


If  I'm  to  talk  about  Barrett  Shelton,  well 
be  here  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  the 
five-minute  rule  will  be  abandoned.  I  got  a 
call  once  from  Barrett  Shelton.  and  the 
House  had  been  In  a  big  debate  that  week, 
and  I  had  been  on  the  floor  all  week  long 
making  speeches  and  I  was  worn  out.  And 
Barrett  said,  "I'd  like  for  you  to  go  to  Hunts- 
ville and  make  a  speech.  I  said,  "Barrett.  I 
don't  want  to  do  that.  I  am  worn  out.  and 
that  would  be  40  speeches  this  week."  He 
looked  at  me  and  said.  "Bob,  you  havent 
made  40  speeches.  You  made  the  same  speech 
40  times." 

Of  course.  It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me.  Bar- 
rett, to  be  in  the  company  of  the  people  who 
enjoy  your  thoughts  and  your  objectives. 
You  have  meant  so  much,  not  only  to  this 
community,  but  you  have  led  us  on  the  high 
road  to  good  principles,  dedicated  to  many 
purposes  and  projects  for  which  we  all  aspire, 
want,  and  need.  Above  all  else,  above  all  your 
accomplishments,  we  appreciate  you  as  a 
man,  because  you  have  always  dedicated 
yourself  to  an  upward  movement  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  all  of  us.  Above  all.  for 
those  of  us  here  tonight,  we  thank  you  for 
letting  us  be  your  friend. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  Iliank  you. 
I  would  like  to  call  on  Mayor  Dukes  of  De- 
catur, Bfayor  of  Barrett's  hometown. 

Mayor  Ddkes  of  Decatur.  Thank  you.  Let 
me  say,  you  know,  that  I'm  comparatively  a 
newcomer  to  Alabama  and  to  Decatur.  I've 
only  lived  there  for  25  years.  You  know,  I 
stand  before  a  group  of  people  and  say  how 
proud  I  am  to  say  that  I'm  the  Mayor  of  the 
great  city  of  Decatur.  Of  course,  what  makes 
that  so— and  I  really  truly  say  that  in  all 
sincerity — Is  the  help  that  I  received  and  the 
Inspiration  that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Barrett  Shelton,  Sr.  There  has  never  been 
anything  that  has  happened  really  good  to 
Decatur  that  Mr.  Shelton  was  not  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  It.  It  Is  stUl  that  way.  I  see 
him  In  church  on  Sunday.  We're  working  on 
a  project  now  at  the  Princess  Theater,  and  I 
tell  you  I  look  up  and  here  comes  Mr,  Shelton 
and  Maynard  Layman  In  my  office,  and  I  see 
him  and  he  says,  "Mayor,  have  you  heard 
anything  from  those  people  in  Birmingham 
on  the  problems  we're  having."  We've  talked 
to  Just  about  everyone  and  Congressman 
Flippo  about  this. 

And  you  know  the  first  thing  he  asked 
me  when  I  walked  up  here  Just  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  "Mayor,  have  you  heard  anything 
from  them  yet?"  And  that's  Just  the  way 
that  he  is.  He  stays  with  you  and  he  keeps 
prodding  you  until  something  good  happens; 
and  I  know  something  good  is  going  to  hap- 
pen from  that.  But  you  know  I  would  not 
say  that  I  was  proud  to  be  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Decatur  If  It  were  not  for  the  help 
and  the  Inspiration  that  I  spoke  of  earlier. 
I  talked  to  my  God  earlier  this  evening,  and 
I'm  really  sincere  in  saying  what  a  great  man, 
what  a  great  inspiration  Mr.  Barrett  Shelton 
has  been  to  BlU  Dukes,  not  only  as  Mayor 
but  also  as  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Decatur. 
Alabama.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Shelton. 

General  Manager  W.  P.  Wilus.  Mayor 
Davis,  we  are  very  honored  to  be  here  In 
your  city  tonight.  And  we  would  like  for 
you  to  c<Mne  forward  at  this  time  with  some 
remarks. 

Mayor  Davis  of  Huntsville.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Willis.  The  city  of  Huntsville,  on  many  oc- 
casions, has  had  many  distinguished  people 
here,  but  I  don't  beUeve  I  have  ever  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  so  many  distinguished 
Alabamlans  here  on  this  occaision.  and  cer- 
tainly I  thank  Barrett  Shelton  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  that  is  enough  said  for  how  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  State  of  Alabama  feel  about 
what  he  has  done  for  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  for  the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, we  are  honored  that  you  chose  Hunts- 
ville to  honor  Barrett  Shelton,  and  to  Mr. 
Shelton,  I  think  a  lot  has  been  said,  prob- 


ably a  lot  more  will  be  said,  but  I  think  to 
me  you  simplify  a  great,  dedicated  Alabam- 
lan.  and  a  great  American.  We  are  honored 
to  know  you.  We  are  honored  to  have  you 
here.  Thank  you. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  Thank  you. 
Mayor.  I  Imagine  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
here  tonight.  In  fact,  everyone  in  this  au- 
dience, who  could  and  would  like  to  say 
a  lot  of  fine  things  about  otu  honoree  to- 
night. And  I  was  really  concerned  aboui 
how  to  handle  that  and  I  talked  to  Maynard 
a  little  bit  about  it;  and  I  said.  "Now  «e 
are  Just  unfortunately  not  going  to  be  able 
to  let  everyone  that  we  wish  come  up  and 
say  things  about  our  honoree.  But  maybe 
to  help  settle  It.  you  could  Just  give  me  a 
few  stories  I  could  teU  about  Barrett;  and 
I  could  get  by  with  maybe  not  recognizing 
everyone."  And  he  gave  me  some  things,  but 
he  was  worried  about  some  of  the  things  he 
told  me.  So  I  consulted  with  Barrett  about 
it  and  Barrett  said,  "Now  you  Just  better 
leave  that  alone!" 

Now.  my  task  of  introducing  this  ervening's 
guest  speaker  is.  by  and  large,  an  unneces- 
sary one — particularly  here  in  his  beloved 
State  of  Alabama.  Our  q>eaker  tonight  is  an 
accomplished  man — a  graduate  of  Birming- 
ham-Southern College  and  the  University 
of  Alabama  Law  School,  a  widely  recog- 
nized trial  attorney,  and  former  President 
of  the  Alabama  State  Bar  Association.  In 
1971  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  In- 
troducing a  Judicial  reform  package  which 
has  been  hailed  as  a  "model  for  the  Nation." 

For  his  First  Amendment  protection  role, 
he  was  awarded  the  1977  James  Madison 
Award  Jointly  with  television  commentator. 
Eric  Severeld.  by  the  National  Editorial 
Broadcasters  Association.  He  is  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  and  was  selected  the  Most 
Outstanding  Appellate  Judge  In  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  in  1975. 

In  1978  our  speaker  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  where  he  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics,  the  first  time  In  more  than  70 
years  that  a  first-year  freshman  Senator  was 
named  Chairman  of  a  full  Senate  Conmilt- 
tee.  We  are  very  pleased  that  he  oould  take 
time  from  his  demanding  schedule  to  be 
here  tonight.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you. 
Senator   Howell    Heflln. 

Senator  Howell  Heflin.  Thank  you.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  kind  remarks,  and  It  is 
a  greai  honor  and  delight  to  be  here  and  to 
be  here  with  so  many  distinguished  guests, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
every  one  of  you.  to  recognize  you  from  Bob. 
members  of  TVA.  and  Albert.  I  am  slttmg 
next  to  former  Governor  Wallace,  and  I  think. 
Governor,  you  appear  to  be  In  the  best  of 
health  and  vigor  as  I've  seen  you  In  many  a 
year.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  cause,  whether  the 
new  marriage,  or  some  anticipation  of  an  up- 
coming campaign,  but  I  have  to  say  your 
comb  is  redder  than  anytime  I've  ever 
seen  it. 

I'm  delighted  to  participate  in  this  great 
occasion  for  Barrett  Shelton.  and  delighted 
to  see  so  many  of  his  friends  from  all  over 
the  State. 

Last  night  I  had  a  nightmare.  I  dreamed 
about  Maynard  Layman.  I  dreamed  that 
Ma3mard  and  I  went  to  heaven.  We  got  to 
heaven  at  the  same  time,  and  Saint  Peter 
met  us  at  the  Pearly  Gates,  and  he  looked  at 
us  and  said.  "Neither  one  of  you  lived  very 
exemplary  lives  down  on  earth,  therefore, 
we  don't  know  whether  we  can  let  you  in  or 
not."  So.  we  stayed  outside  the  Pearly  Gates 
for  three  days  while  they  computerized  us 
and  went  over  cur  lives. 

Finally.  St.  Peter  let  us  In  but  said.  "We 
realize  that  your  wives  are  back  on  earth. 
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and  untlt  they  Join  you  here  we  have  decided 
to  provide  you  with  feminine  companion- 
ship. But  dont  forget  that  both  of  you  are 
on  probation."  Then  we  got  separated.  Later 
they  took  me  over  to  the  heavenly  hotel.  As 
I  was  walking  down  the  corridor  on  the  way 
to  my  room,  and  I  looked  Into  a  room  and 
there  was  Maynard  with  Bo  Derek.  I  said, 
•Wow.  now  this  looks  like  everything  is  going 
to  be  alright  here  in  heaven."  I  went  to  my 
room  and  there  was  the  ugliest-looking 
woman  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life."  I 
turned  to  Saint  Peter  and  I  said,  "I  don't 
understand."  He  said,  "You've  got  to  realize 
that  down  on  earth  you  didn't  live  an  exem- 
plary life."  and  he  further  said.  •You've  got 
to  go  through  a  period  of  penitence."  I  said. 
"How  about  my  friend,  Maynard?  He's  got  Bo 
Derek  up  there  In  his  room  "  St.  Peter  re- 
plied, "You  don't  understand.  Bo  Derek  has 
got  to  go  through  an  agonizing  period  of 
penitence,  too. 

I  heard  a  story  about  a  speaker  who  had 
been  speaking  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  anally  somebody  threw  a  Coca-Cola  bot- 
tle at  him.  The  Coca-Cola  bottle  ricocheted 
off  of  the  rostrum  and  hit  somebody  down 
In  the  second  row.  That  person  hollered  out 
when  It  hit  him.  "Hit  me  again.  I  can  still 
hear  him."  Thus,  I  will  keep  my  remarks 
short.  It  Is  my  distinct  honor  to  be  with  you 
tonight  as  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  pays 
tribute  to  my  long-time  personal  friend, 
Barrett  Shelton.  by  presenting  him  with  the 
coveted  Tennessee  Valley  Distinguished  Citi- 
zen Award. 

The  story  of  Barrett  Shelton's  many  out- 
standing contributions  to  bis  community, 
his  people,  his  State,  and  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Is  known  to  all  of  us.  The  range  of 
Barrett  Shelton's  accomplishments  Is  broad, 
for  bis  interest  ^read  as  wide  as  the  hori- 
zons of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  history  of  this  State  one  like 
him.  It  was  natural  that  one  of  Barrett's 
eartlest  pursuits  should  be.  the  fourth  estate. 

His  father.  William  Randolph  Shelton,  pre- 
ceded Barrett  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Decatur  Daily.  It  was  while  young  Barrett 
was  a  junior  at  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity that  Illness  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
his  father  caused  a  brilliant  student  to  leave 
that  institution  and  assume  the  leadership 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Decatur  Dally. 
This  was  In  1924  and  since  that  time,  57 
years  ago.  the  Decatur  Dally  has  served  as  a 
clarion  trumpet  for  a  bigger  and  better  De- 
catur, a  bigger  and  better  Alabama,  and  a 
bigger  and  better  Tennessee  Valley 

As  a  newspaperman.  Barrett  Shelton  did 
not  merely  put  words  on  paper  or  Just  com- 
ment on  local  events.  Rather  the  thrust  of 
the  Decatur  Dally,  has  been  to  spur  commu- 
nity, State,  and  regional  action  and.  thereby, 
the  Decatur  Dally  has  been  a  definitive 
chronicle  of  Barrett's  outstanding  work 
through  the  years. 

Even  more  than  his  primacy  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Decatur  Daily,  there  Is  a 
reason  for  Barrett's  success  In  so  many  areas. 
It  Is  pure  and  simply  old-fashioned  hard 
work,  and  a  total  commitment  to  a  better 
life  for  his  fellow  man.  The  extent  of  the 
totality  of  this  commitment  is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated unless  you  are  fully  aware  that  his 
closest  associates  are  likewise  Imbued  with 
this  same  commitment.  No  person  has  ever 
had  stronger  supporters  In  the  pursuit  of 
goals  than  Barrett  has  had  in  Barrett  Shel- 
ton. Jr..  and  Masmard  Layman. 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  Decatvir  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Barrett  has  been  a  pioneer 
leader  in  the  economic  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment of  this  area  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. I  could  go  on  and  list  many  of  his  ac- 
complishments, and  many  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  recited  today.  But  I  also  want  to 
point  out  Just  a  few.  maybe  some  that  have 
not  been  mentioned,  because  he's  also  a  long- 
time supporter  of  agricultural  assistance  that 


are  prudent  concepts.  Soil  conservation,  crop 
diversification,  and  other  programs  which 
have  given  the  farmer  and  his  family  secu- 
rity and  the  benefits  of  modern  living. 

Barrett  Shelton  has  long  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  activities  to  bring  quality  medical 
care  to  his  community  and  the  State.  He  has 
devoted  service  in  the  cause  of  better  health 
and  has  drawn  praise  and  recognition  from 
his  fellow  Alabamlans.  as  Is  evidenced  by  his 
presentation  of  the  cherished  William  Craw- 
ford CJorgas  AwwQ  by  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  In  1969. 

As  a  citizen,  Barrett  Shelton  has  Initiated 
or  given  powerful  Impetus  to  many  commu- 
nity Improvement  programs.  He  chaired  the 
drive  for  building  the  Wheeler  Basin  Region- 
al Library  at  Decatur.  More  recently  when 
the  campaign  to  raise  one-half  million  dol- 
lars for  the  building  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Headquarters  In  Decatur  to  serve  a  three- 
county  area  in  north  Alabama  was  launched. 
It  was  all  but  inevitable  that  the  chairman 
of  that  drive  would  be  Barrett  Shelton.  In 
1976  in  recognition  of  his  leadership  and 
persistence  In  countless  community  causes, 
Barrett  was  named  to  the  Alabama  Academy 
of  Honor.  The  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  have  recognized  his  tlmelesb 
effort  to  foster  harmonious  relationships  be- 
tween races,  rellglcns,  and  faiths. 

That  Barrett  Is  ever  on  the  Job  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  seen  from  his  unceasing  work 
to  make  the  long  awaited  Tennessee  Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  a  reality. 

From  our  experience  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, we  know  that  the  fundamental  step  lo 
the  fullest  use  of  Alabama's  resources  lies  in 
the  sound  and  wise  development  of  her  rivers 
and  streams.  This  manmade  link,  consisting 
of  a  canal  and  locks  will  enable  boats  and 
barges  to  pass  over  the  strip  of  high  ground 
which  separates  the  Tennessee  River  from 
the  head  waters  of  the  Tomblgbee  River. 

This  link  will  produce  vast  Improvements 
to  commerce.  Industry,  and  agriculture,  not 
only  In  Alabama  or  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
but  In  the  major  portions  of  the  Midwest, 
the  South,  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  Its  Impact 
on  the  energy  crisis  and  national  defen.se 
would  be  highly  beneficial.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  return  to  Washington  as  soon 
as  possible  following  this  dinner  for  a  major 
Senate  battle  on  the  Tenn-Tom  that  will  be 
fought  this  week.  In  this  battle,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  John  Stennls  of  Mis- 
sissippi, we  win  draw  renewed  strength  from 
Barrett  Shelton  and  other  leaders  from  the 
grassroots  level.  I  could  go  on  and  on  about 
Barrett's  skillful  leadership  and  untiring  ef- 
forts towards  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man.  Barrett  Shelton  is  a  great  American. 
The  list  of  his  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments and  the  awards  that  he  has  received 
is  as  impressive  as  it  Is  long,  but  this  occa- 
sion Is  to  honor  my  friend  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Tennessee  Valley  development. 
I'm  quite  certain  that  Barrett  Shelton  has 
reaped  no  greater  satisfaction  from  any  of 
his  accomplishments  than  he  has  from  hl£ 
suppKJrt  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
almost  from  its  inception. 

You  will  note  that  I  said  almost  from  its 
Inception.  Barrett,  by  his  own  admission,  did 
not  embrace  TVA  In  the  Agency's  early  stages 
of  growth,  and  Albert  Brewer  has  stolen  a 
part  of  my  speech.  But  In  a  speech  to  the 
United  Nations  Scientific  Conference,  In 
1949,  Barrett  explained  his  reticence  about 
TVA  in  these  words,  "In  the  beginning,  I  op- 
posed TVA.  I  didn't  know  it  Intended.  I  knew 
I  wanted  no  government  control  over  my  life, 
nor  over  the  lives  of  my  people  .  .  .  then  In 
1933.  Economic  depression  settled  down  on 
the  United  States,  more  pronounced.  If  pos- 
sible, In  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  in  Deca- 
tur .  .  .  Into  this  dismal,  perplexed,  economic 
setting,  one  late  mld-wlnter  afternoon  came 
David  LlUenthal,  then  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 


Authority  .  .  .  We  were  almost  frankly  hostile, 
for  he  represented  to  us  another  way  of 
thought.  And  another  way  of  life  ...  He  went 
on  to  tell  us  something  we  never  knew  be- 
fore. He  went  on  to  say  that  TVA  would  pro- 
vide the  tools  of  opportunity  ...  He  told  us 
that  the  river  would  no  longer  defeat  man. 
but  would  become  the  servant  of  man." 
Aren't  those  beautiful  words.  This  Is  Barrett 
speaking  at  the  United  Nations  talking  about 
LlUenthal. 

He  told  us  that  the  river  would  no  longer 
defeat  man  but  would  become  the  servant 
of  man.  "What  you  do  with  these  tools,"  he 
said.  "Is  up  to  you."  "  Now  let  us  look  to  the 
writings  of  David  LlUenthal.  In  his  Journals. 
E>avld  LlUenthal  makes  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular meeting  with  Barrett  as  well  as  a  later 
meeting  some  years  thereafter.  In  1940,  Mr. 
LlUenthal  wrote.  "Decatur,  Alabama,  where 
I  was  on  Thursday,  was  a  grand  experi- 
ence. Pour  or  five  years  ago.  I  was  there;  In 
the  office  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
met  and  talked  to  a  number  of  people,  in- 
cluding the  local  editor.  Barrett  Shelton. 
They  were  admittedly  In  bad  shape." 

Mr.  LlUenthal  goes  on  to  relate  In  his  jour- 
nal how  he  explains  in  detail  that  under 
TVA's  united  approach  to  resource  develop- 
ment, the  assets  and  the  energies  of  the  local 
government  and  the  people  would  be  en- 
listed In  the  promotion  of  a  total  growth 
program.  Then  speaking  of  his  subsequent 
visit  to  Decatur,  Mr.  LlUenthal  continues  to 
write:  "The  results  have  been  really  amazing. 
The  editor,  on  whom  I  called  was  simply 
lyric  .  .  .  and  the  gleam  in  his  eye,  the  pride. 
Well,  I  got  a  great  kick  out  of  It. 

Neither  Barrett  nor  LlUenthal  related  how 
long  Barrett  Shelton  had  doubts  about  the 
TVA  concept,  but  as  we  all  know,  Barrett  is 
not  a  person  to  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 
Early  on,  Barrett  saw  TVA  as  the  key  to  ex- 
tracting the  Tennessee  Valley  from  the 
quicksands  of  economic  Impoverishment  and 
added  his  vision  and  energies  to  the  concept. 
His  support  and  leadership  helped  make  TVA 
a  strong,  adaptable,  and  responsive  Agency. 

As  I  flew  into  the  Tennessee  Valley  this 
afternoon,  with  Charles  Dean,  Chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Chris 
Eckl  who  works  with  him,  I  thought  of 
George  Norrls.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Lister 
Hill,  John  Sparkman,  Bob  Jones,  who  Sam 
Raybum  has  always  referred  to  as  "Mr.  TVA: " 
and  other  Illustrious  Individuals,  Includ- 
ing many  of  the  sons  of  Alabama  who  first 
tolled  diligently  to  make  TVA  a  reality  and 
then  fought  unswervingly  to  protect  and 
preserve  It.  I  thought  of  how  particularly 
fitting  that  one  of  those  sons,  Barrett  Shel- 
ton, was  being  honored  by  the  great  enter- 
prise which  has  meant  so  much  to  his  beloved 
Tennessee  River  and  Its  valley. 

As  we  honor  Barrett  Shelton  this  evening, 
we  also  honor  all  of  those  great  giants  who 
have  worked  and  continue  to  work  in  the 
cause  of  Alabama  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  the  South.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence reminds  us  "that  Governments  lone- 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes."  In  similar  measure  Is 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  which  gave 
birth  to  the  TVA. 

In  the  spring  of  1933  at  the  height  of  the 
Great  Depression,  the  Tennessee  Valley  was 
a  morass  of  poverty  and  shattered  hopes.  As 
low  as  American  Incomes  were  that  year,  the 
average  Income  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  was 
less  than  one-half  of  the  national  average. 
The  citizens  In  the  Valley  had  lost  faith  in 
themselves,  in  our  institutions,  and  in  the 
future.  (The  area  was  in  peonage  to  a  one- 
crop  agriculture,  and  lack  of  capital  held 
back  Industrial  development.) 

In  short,  life  was  more  harsh  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  In  1933  because  the  area  was 
absolutely  lacking  in  the  opportunity  she 
offered  her  people  for  business  and  agricul- 
tural success,  for  health,  education,  and  se- 
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curlty.  "This  is  how  Earrett  Shelton  described 
this  desperate  plight  In  his  United  Nations 
speech.  -Throughout  much  of  our  lives,  the 
progressive  citizens  of  Decatur  had  tried  to 
oetter  conditions.  And  it  appeared  that  no 
matter  In  which  way  they  turned,  the  result 
was  far  from  producing  lasting  good."  It 
was  out  of  this  desolation  that  the  dream 
cf  the  unified  development  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  river  basin  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  was  born.  The  entire  con- 
cept at  TVA  was  experimental,  designed  to 
try  out  new  ideas  and  new  methods.  The 
changes  were  not  "for  life  and  transient 
causes."  In  the  words  of  Lister  Hill,  "A  pilot 
plant  for  progress  throughout  the  world  was 
created". 

All  here  tonight  know  the  marvelous  re- 
sults of  the  Integrated  and  comprehensive 
development  of  the  entire  Tennessee  River 
Valley.  TVA  opened  a  new  gateway  to  prog- 
ress for  Industrial  growth  and  agricultural 
diversification  In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Rich 
dividends  have  been  returned  to  the  people 
cf  the  Valley,  from  electric  power  produc- 
tion, flood  control  protection  and  water 
transportation,  from  Industrial  development 
along  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  fertilizer 
development  and  sound  forestry  programs, 
from  wise  soil  conservation  practices,  and 
from  recreational  development. 

The  advances  we  have  seen  have  confirmed 
the  faith  and  the  measure,  up  to  the  highest 
expectations  of  those  visionary  statesmen 
who  know  what  could  be  accomplished  from 
a  region's  resources,  are  seen,  are  mobilized 
and  are  developed  In  harmonious  unison.  As 
David  LlUenthal  eo  prophetically  stated  to 
Barrett  Shelton  and  that  small  group  of 
citizens  in  Decitur  46  years  ago,  the  Tennes- 
see River  has  been  put  to  work  for  the  people. 
And  all  of  this  Barrett  Shelton  has  not  only 
played  a  part,  but  has  been  a  major  factor. 
He  has  been  a  wheelhorse,  a  leader,  an  in- 
splrer.  a  proclalmer.  and  defender.  Whenever 
■TVA  has  been  threatened.  Barrett  has  al- 
ways been  there.  He  has  stood  four-square 
with  TVA  In  Its  many  battles  to  survive. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  secret  Dixon- Yates 
scheme  when  foes  of  the  TVA  were  pushing 
to  destroy  TVA,  Oarrett,  along  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Florence  Times,  the  late  Lewis 
Eckl,  whose  son,  Chris,  Is  with  us  this  eve- 
ning, helped  to  mobilize  the  citizens  of  the 
region.  In  solid  phalanx  to  thwart  the  efforts 
to  dismember  i.he  Agency  Barrett  also  fought 
for  the  passage  of  the  TVA  Self-Financing 
Act.  Let  me  add  that  when  the  Directors  of 
the  TVA  detoured  off  in  the  wrong  direction, 
he  has  let  them  know  In  no  uncertain  words 
that  their  actions  were  not  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  authority  of  the  Valley  and  that 
they  should  return  to  the  main  purpose. 

In  a  compelling  statement  last  spring  to 
the  Senate  committee  conducting  oversight 
hearings  on  the  programs  and  operations  of 
TVA,  Barrett  Shelton  reaffirmed  his  bound- 
less faith  In  TVA  with  these  words:  I  am 
proud  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  .  .  . 
Of  course.  TVA  has  made  mistakes.  Who 
hasn't?  .  .  .  We've  come  a  long  way  In  the  last 
40  years. 

We  (In  the  Tennessee  Valley)  are  not  at 
the  top  economically  In  our  Nation,  but  un- 
ashamedly we  want  to  be.  That  Is  the  Amer- 
ican spirit.  That  IS  the  spirit  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

At  this  time  when  TVA  is  again  beset  with 
a  myriad  of  problems  and  mavbe  at  a  critical 
Juncture  in  its  history.  I  think  It  Is  fitting 
for  all  of  us  to  take  a  page  from  the  resolut- 
ness  of  Barrett  Shelton.  l  would  hope  that 
the  achievements,  the  visions,  and  the  future 
of  TVA  will  not  be  forgotten  by  Ite  people 
or  Its  Directors.  No  river  In  America  serves 
the  peoDle  so  completely  as  the  Tennessee. 
Under  the  one  river,  one  plan-concept,  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  has  been  promoted, 
their  security  has  been  enhanced,  and  their 
happiness  has  multiplied.  TVA  has  brought 
strength  to  the  Nation, 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  stories, 
the  outstanding  works  and  achievements  of 
Barrett  Shelton  are  In  large  measure  the 
story  of  the  growth  and  the  progress  of 
Decatur,  north  Alabama,  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

For  all  of  his  work  and  service.  Barrett 
Shelton  has  never  sought  material  rewards. 
His  satisfaction  came  from  a  job  well  done. 
This  occasion  is  but  a  payment  of  an  install- 
ment of  a  debt  to  a  man  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
people;  a  debt  which  can  never  be  marked 
"paid  In  full." 

We  cannot  know  and  we  wlU  never  know 
how  many  people  have  achieved  success, 
security,  and  happiness  because  of  the  total 
commitment  and  Involvement  of  this  gifted 
and  noble  man.  Barrett  Shelton.  your  agenda 
has  been  very  full  these  last  five  and  a  half 
decades.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  that 
you  have  done  has  been  indelibly  etched  in 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  present 
here  tonight.  You  are  already  a  legend  In 
your  time,  but  I  am  confident  that  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  of  your  durable  service  to 
your  fellowman. 

I  want  to  wish  for  you  and  your  beloved 
wife,  Suzanne,  continued  health  and  happi- 
ness. In  closing,  let  me  speak  for  everyone 
here  by  paraphrasing  an  old  Irish  prayer: 
"May  the  road  rise  to  meet  you,  may  the 
wind  always  be  at  your  back,  may  the  sun 
shine  warm  on  your  face,  and  the  rains  fall 
soft  on  your  fields,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  your  days,  may  the  good  Lord  hold  you  In 
the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Wnxia.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Senator  Heflln.  Now  I'd  like  to 
turn  the  program  over  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Charies 
Dean,  to  make  the  presentation. 

Chairman  Chables  H.  Dkan.  You  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  there  is  no  way  that  I 
can  foUow  that  act.  I  tried  to  tell  Jokes 
against  him  on  the  plane  coming  down  to- 
day and  he  won  everytlme.  In  fact,  I'd  start 
one  and  he'd  tell  me  how  It  ended;  and  so 
he's  heard  them  all.  I'd  like  to  read  you  just 
a  few  words  from  a  letter  that  Dave  Freeman 
wrote.  He  couldn't  be  here  tonight.  He  said: 
Your  quality  that  stands  out  most  In  my 
mind,  Mr.  Shelton,  Is  your  activism  and 
enthusiastic  Interest  In  TVA  today.  There 
are  many  people  in  the  Valley  who  are  part 
of  TVA's  history,  but  I  know  of  no  one  else 
whose  support  for  the  Agency  Is  as  enthusi- 
astic today  as  It  was  In  the  thirties.  And  I 
know  of  no  commvmlty  who  can  match  yours 
as  evidence  of  TVA's  partnership  with  the 
people.  As  I've  said  on  many  occasions,  the 
Decatur  story  Is  a  yardstick  within  a  yard- 
stick. Best  wishes  for  many,  many  years  of 
active  public  service  In  the  future. 

It  Is  signed  by  Dave,  who  couldn't  be  here 
tonight  and  he  sent  this  letter  to  you.  Now 
I  had  some  notes  and  I'm  going  to  throw 
them  away,  because  I  just  want  to  talk  Just 
a  few  minutes  from  my  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  much  better  about 
being  down  here  because  of  some  of  my 
friends  who  live  around  here  like  Ed  Cobb 
and  Tom  Green  from  up  In  Nashville  and 
Elvln  Farrer  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Georgia,  and  then  I  ran  into  a  guy  named 
Cy  Horton.  Now  none  of  you  know  Cy  Hor- 
ton.  but  you  may  know  Ed  Horton.  a  very 
prosperous  farmer  from  over  here  aroimd 
Athens.  And  Ed  Horton  was  Cy  Horton  when 
I  went  to  U.T.  He  wsls  an  upper  classman 
and  I  was  a  freshman.  And  he  pounded  on 
me  a  little  bit,  becatise  we  were  In  the  same 
fraternity.  But  It  certainly  makes  you  feel 
good  to  come  back  home  and  find  somebody 
like  Ed  Horton  has  risen  to  the  heights.  So 
I  feel  very  warm  and  friendly  here  tonight; 
and  it  is  good  to  share  this  day  with  my  fel- 
low Director,  Dick  Freeman.  I  want  to  tell 
all  of  you,  particularly  Mr.  Shelton,  that  the 


TVA  is  in  good  hands.  Dick  Freeman  and  I 
are  really  in  what  amounts  to  our  last  joba. 
Now  that's  not  a  morbid  thing  to  say,  but 
we  are  with  TVA  as  the  last  public  service 
Job  to  try  to  do  what  we  think  Is  best  for 
this  Valley.  We  are  following  a  great  tradi- 
tion, and  we  have  no  intention  at  all  of 
messing  up  We  want  to  do  what's  best,  but 
we  have  to  iJo  in  some  cases  things  that 
might  not  be  popular  at  the  moment.  I'm 
not  going  to  go  Into  gross  detail  about  that, 
but  some  of  the  projects  I've  been  Involved 
In  lately  haven't  been  Just  a  whole  lot  of 
fun. 

In  fact,  they  say  when  you  get  a  new  Job 
like  this,  there  Is  a  honeymoon  period.  If 
there  was  a  honeymoon.  It  was  very  brief. 
But  tonight  Is  one  of  these  delightful  oc- 
casions when  you  can  come  down  here  and 
make  an  award  like  this  to  a  man  that's 
truly  great.  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Shelton.  I 
met  his  son  down  here  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Shelton  was  traveling.  But  the  real 
way  to  tell  about  a  man  is  to  watch  his  wife. 
Now,  when  the  Senator  was  talking  about  his 
career.  Mr.  Shelton's  career,  he  was  talking 
about  his  honor  student  stuff  back  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee.  and  she  snickered.  She  told 
me  two  things. 

One.  he  wasnt  maybe  quite  the  scholar 
that  the  Senator  might  have  been  told,  and 
two,  that  after  all  these  years  she  loved  him 
a  whole  lot.  And  that's  the  ultimate  test 
You  know,  when  you  have  lived  together 
that  long,  she  loves  him.  she  laughs  at  his 
Jokes,  and  she  snickers  when  somebody  sajrs 
something  that's  maybe  stretched  a  little 
bit.  So  what  I  know  is,  I  haven't  met  Mr. 
Shelton  before,  but  I've  enjoyed  being  with 
him  tonight,  and  I  certainly  enjoyed  having 
dinner  with  Suzanne;  and  I'm  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  great  man,  and  he  has  been  a 
friend  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He 
has  been  a  friend  to  aU  of  you  and  I  don't 
think  I  can  add  much  to  the  Senator's 
remarks  except  to  say  it  certainly  Is  a  pleas- 
ure as  Chairman  of  TVA  to  make  this  award 
to  Mr.  Shelton.  It's  the  DlstlnguUhed  Citizen 
Award  and.  Mr.  Shelton.  you  come  up  and 
get  this  and  you  can  say  anything  you  want. 

BAaRETT  Shelton.  You  know,  the  young 
Shelton  over  there,  my  grandson,  he  told  me 
awhile  ago,  "You  go  on  home.  There  has  been 
some  mistake.  This  thing  is  for  me!" 

Members  of  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Senator  Heflln.  distin- 
guished guests,  (my  detu-  one),  to  my  right 
and  left,  and  to  all  you  distinguished  guests 
who  have  come  here  this  night,  I  thank  you. 
The  Shelton  family,  the  Shirley  family,  the 
Jones  family,  the  HaU  family,  all  of  us  thank 
you  for  coming  here  to  honor  an  old  feUow — 
me — that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  saw  fit  to  nominate 
as  the  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  for  1981.  So  again.  I  thank  you.  aU  of 
you.  and  aUow  me  to  offer  a  few.  Just  a  few. 
thoughts  about  the  present  and  future  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

In  the  past  two  years,  John  and  Lucy 
Caddell  and  Mom  and  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  traveling  around  the  world  and 
we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  and  the  other  governments  of 
the  world.  We  have  found  the  people  to  be 
warm  toward  Americans  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. They  have  been  cordial  and  friendly 
and  envious  of  our  way  of  life.  In  just  the 
past  month,  we  were  In  Nepal  where  the  an- 
nual per  capita  Income  is  t75  a  year  and 
unemployment  is  40  percent.  One  of  the 
cashiers  at  our  hotel  told  me  that  he  had 
been  working  there  for  13  years;  his  salary 
was  tlOO  a  month  and  how  he  wished  that 
he  might  have  a  ctiance  to  come  to  our  great 
Nation.  There  were  193  Americans  from  all 
over  our  Nation  on  this  trip  and  the  Nepalese 
entertained  us  on  a  mountalntop  with  a 
luncheon,     native    dancers,     and    a     Utile 
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scrwglly  looking  20-plece  band.  Then,  as 
their  final  offering,  struck  up  •Stare  ana 
Stripes  Forever.' 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  tears  still  come  to 
my  eyes  when  I  think  on  that  scene.  I  think 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  doing  alright 
m  the  eyes  of  foreign  lands  and  I  know  we 
are  on  the  way  to  doing  alright  In  our  own 
eyes.  We  are  on  the  way  to  a  greater  day  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  I  say  such  things,  some  of  my  friends 
say.  "My  goodness.  You  sound  like  a  Repub- 
lican." No.  not  so. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  I  espov.se. 
We  Just  went  too  far.  and  the  American 
people  are  putting  us  back  on  the  track.  We 
will  survive.  We  will  return,  wiser  and  more 
careful.  Just  as  the  Republicans  returned 
from  oblivion  Now  I  dldnt  lnt«nd  to  get 
oB  on  politics,  but  I  do  have  to  tell  you 
whafs  In  my  heart  and  I  have  never  viewed 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  entity  of  Its 
own.  The  Federal  Government  Is  you  and  I. 
It  belongs  to  us:  It  Is  you  and  I.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  a  partnership 
with  our  people.  It  Is  an  Instrument  of 
cur  Federal  Government.  The  TVA  belongs 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  be- 
longs to  us  The  gentlemen  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  running  It  are 
doing  their  very  best  for  you  and  the  United 

States.  ^     ,  ^^  . 

And  so  long  as  I  am  convinced  of  that, 
I  will  have  good  words  to  say  about  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I  will  not  ex- 
pect the  impossible  of  gentlemen  who  are 
faced  with  the  same  financial  problems  that 
all  of  us  are.  only  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
I  like  this  partnership  with  the  TVA.  TVA 
leaders  are  responsive,  optimistic,  and  In 
there  trying  to  do  the  best  Job  they  can  for 
us  and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Once  again  I  want  to  thank  this  Board  for 
selecting  me  as  the  Distinguished  Citizen  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  for  1981.  and  let  me 
close  with  this  final  paragraph  Uken  from 
a  speech  I  was  privileged  to  make  at  the 
United  Nations  on  September  5.  1949. 

I  said  then  and  I  say  now:  1  would  like 
to  close  with  this  summary.  Senator  William 
Knowland  of  California,  who  came  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  see  for  himself  what  had 
been  accomplished  since  the  creation  of 
TVA.  returned  to  tell  Congress  that  TVA  was 
the  greatest  boon  to  private  enterprise  he 
ever  saw.  Or  In  the  words  of  Dr  Sen.  a  visitor 
in  Decatur  from  the  Embassy  of  India,  who 
viewed  TVA  as  an  improvement  in  an  ever- 
improvlng  democracy,  or  In  my  own  way 
of  answering  visitors  who  come  Into  our  sec- 
tion of  the  Valley  and  ask,  'Wouldn't  this 
all  have  happened  without  a  TVA?"  And  my 
answer  to  one  and  all  is,  "It  didn't."  Thank 
you  very  much. 

General  Manager  W.  F.  Willis.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  all  so  very  much  for 
coming  this  evening. 
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NATIONAL  CIRCLE  K  WEEK 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole  proclaiming  the  week  of  February 
7.  1982,  to  be  National  Circle  K  Week. 

Today,  Circle  K  International,  the  col- 
lege affiliate  of  Kiwanis  International, 
may  properly  be  called  the  world's  larg- 
est collegiate  service  and  leadership  de- 
velopment organization.  Yet.  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  true  essence  of  the  organi- 
zation goes  far  beyond  any  mere  defini- 
tion. 

Circle  K  now  has  some  13.000  members 
in  more  than  700  clubs  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  come  a  long 


way  from  its  beginning  as  a  service  fra- 
ternity in  1936.  and  even  since  its  official 
recognition  by  Kiwanis  International  in 
1955. 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  organization 
over  the  years,  one  thing  has  remained 
steadfast.  Circle  K  has  always  had,  and 
hopefully  will  always  continue  to  have, 
high  ideals  of  service.  This  dedication  to 
finding  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
working  to  satisfy  those  needs  has  led  to 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  members  of 
Circle  K  and  to  the  people  they  serve. 

All  this  illustrates  Circle  K's  dedica- 
tion, above  and  beyond  all  else,  to  mak- 
ing the  world  a  better  place  and  tomor- 
row a  better  day.  Through  service  to  oth- 
ers, Circle  K  builds  character  and  lead- 
ership among  its  own  membership  ranks. 
These  college  students  learn  to  cope  with 
people,  to  care  for  people,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, to  care  about  people,  while 
trying  to  give  these  people  better  lives 
to  live  and  a  better  world  to  live  in. 

Circle  K  has  teen  recognized  for  their 
significant  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Association  and  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation,  among  oth- 
ers. The  organization  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  special  Olympics  pro- 
gram and  with  local  boys  and  girls  clubs. 
They  have  received  10  national  awards 
from  the  Freedom  Foundation  for  im- 
proving citizenship  and  speaking  up  for 
America.  The  list  of  the  groups  they  have 
helped  goes  on  and  on. 

My  home  State  of  Alabama  is  very 
lucky  in  that  it  has  long  teen  blessed 
with  a  fine  Circle  K  district  or- 
ganization. There  are  clubs  at  some  25 
colleges,  universities,  and  junior  colleges 
in  the  State.  Over  the  years,  the  contri- 
butions these  groups  have  made  to  the 
welfare  of  Alabama  have  been  truly 
phenomenal.  More  than  20  young  Ala- 
bamians  have  served  as  members  of  the 
Circle  K  International  board  or  officers, 
helping  set  the  policy  that  has  steered 
the  organization  through  its  years  of 
growth.  Clubs  from  Alabama  have  won 
10  first-place  awards  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  service,  with  the 
University  of  Alabama  Circle  K  Club  re- 
ceiving an  unprecedented  third  consec- 
utive first-place  award  at  this  year  s  in- 
ternational convention. 

Circle  K  International  has  always 
been  involved  in  volunteer  service,  and 
has  structured  this  service  through  the 
designation  of  biennial  administrative 
theme  and  emphasis  areas.  The  current 
theme.  "Together  for  Tomorrow."  urges 
Circle  K  clubs  to  become  more  deeply  in- 
volved with  elderly  and  physically  im- 
paired persons,  and  to  work  to  stimulate 
positive  achievement  by  our  society's 
teenagers. 

Still,  Circle  K  service  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  those  areas.  These  fine  college 
students  will  continue  working  in  any 
area  that  might  help  another  person,  not 
only  through  raising  funds  for  charities, 
but  predominantly  through  personal 
service  activities,  visiting  nursing  homes, 
tutoring  in  high  schools,  volunteering  as 
a  "Big  Brother"  or  "Big  Sister,"  and 
countless  other  ways. 

Circle  K  means  many  different  things 
to  its  members — service,  involvement, 
caring.  To  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  it  should 


mean  all  of  these,  as  well  as  hope  for  a 
brighter  and  better  tomorrow. 


BAILEY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  death 
of  Bailey  Anderson  of  Florence,  Ala. 
Bailey's  outstanding  service,  dedication 
and  devotion  to  his  conununity,  State 
and  Nation  was  beyond  reproach. 

Bailey  was  bom  in  Providence.  Ky., 
where  he  graduated  from  Providence 
High  School  in  1941.  He  continued  his 
education  at  Murray  State  College  in 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Bailey's  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
newspaper  industry  began  at  the  age  of 
13  when  he  served  an  apprenticeship  as 
a  printer's  assistant.  In  his  spare  time, 
Bailey  took  the  initiative  to  teach  him- 
self how  to  operate  a  linotype  typesetting 
machine.  Bailey's  early  career  in  the 
newspaper  business  took  him  to  news- 
papers in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Geor- 
gia. He  served  as  general  manager  and 
held  an  ownership  interest  in  the  Madi- 
sonville  Messenger  in  Madisonville,  Ky., 
when  that  paper  was  purchased  by  Wor- 
rell Newspapers  in  1970. 

Bailey  was  subsequently  named  a  vice 
president  in  the  Worrell  organization. 
He  served  as  publisher  of  the  Los  Cruces 
Sun  News  in  Los  Cruces.  N.  Mex.  Bailey 
moved  to  the  Shoals  area  in  1972.  when 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Times-Daily. 

Upon  moving  to  the  Shoals  area. 
Bailey  immediately  became  actively  in- 
volved in  both  the  civic  and  business  af- 
fairs of  the  community.  He  served  as 
executive  director  of  the  Florence  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  Rotary  International,  a 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  the  Elks.  Bailey  also  held 
memberships  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  Muscle  Shoals  Con- 
cert Association,  the  Turtle  Point  Yacht 
and  Country  Club  and  numerous  busi- 
ness and  professional  organizations. 

Bailey  Anderson  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  in  every  respect.  His  uncompro- 
mising dedication  was  reflected  in  his 
service  to  his  community,  to  his  church, 
to  his  profession,  and  by  his  dedication 
to  his  beloved  family.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  sincerest  sympathies  to  Bailey's 
lovely  wife,  Mildred  Ballinger  Anderson, 
and  to  his  children.  Mrs.  Ronald  Chest- 
nut. Mrs.  Jere  Medaris.  and  Edwin  An- 
derson. I  also  express  my  sympathy  to 
Bailey's  brother,  J.  D.  Anderson.  Indeed. 
Bailey's  memory  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him  and  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  everyone. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
articles  concerning  Bailey  Anderson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Florence  Tlmes-Trl-Cltles  Dally. 

Nov.  18,  1981] 

Bailet  Anderson.  T-D  Chief,  Dies 

Times-Dally    publisher    Bailey    Anderson 

died  today  following  a  long  bout  with  cancer. 

He  was  58. 
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Even  though  his  employees  and  associates 
at  the  newspaper  were  aware  of  his  Illness, 
the  news  of  his  death  early  today  brought  a 
hush  to  the  normally  fevered  pace  of  the 
newsroom. 

He  died  at  4  a.m.  In  Las  Cruces,  N.M.,  where 
he  had  been  undergoing  treatment. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 

A  self-made  newspaperman,  Anderson  was 
born  June  23,  1923.  In  Providence,  Ky. 

He  attended  Providence  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  Providence  High  School  In 
1941.  He  also  attended  Murray  State  College 
in  Kentucky  and  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity. 

His  lifelong  association  with  the  news- 
paper business  began  at  the  age  of  13  when 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer's 
assistant,  or  "devil,"  as  that  position  was 
called  then. 

In  later  years,  Anderson  occasionally  re- 
ferred to  the  solitary  late-night  sessions  dur- 
ing which  he  taught  himself  to  operate  a 
linotype  typesetting  machine. 

His  career  was  Interrupted  by  World  War 
II,  during  which  he  served  In  Europe  as  a 
fighter  pilot  with  the  82nd  Fighter  Squadron. 
78th  Fighter  Group.  8th  Air  Force. 

He  was  shot  down  on  his  11th  combat  mis- 
sion and  was  Interned  for  four  months  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  In  Germany.  He  was  cited  for 
his  service  with  the  Air  Medal  (with 
Cluster) ,  the  Purple  Heart  and  other  cambat 
awards.  He  retired  as  captain. 

Following  the  war.  Andereon's  skill  in  the 
newspaper  and  printing  trades  won  him  an 
interest  In  eight  "Job"  printing  shops,  one 
dally  and  two  weekly  newspapere.  His  early 
years  took  him  to  newspapers  In  Alabama, 
Kentucky  and  Georgia. 

He  served  as  general  manager  and  held  an 
ownership  Interest  In  the  Madisonville  (Ky.) 
Messenger  when  Worrell  Newspapers  Inc., 
purchased  that  newspaper  In  1970. 

Named  a  vice  president  In  the  Worrell 
organization.  Anderson  subsequently  was  the 
publisher  of  the  Las  Cruces  (NJM.)  Sun- 
News. 

He  came  to  the  Shoals  area  in  1972.  as- 
suming the  duties  of  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Times-Dally. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  In  the  Shoals. 
Anderson  became  an  active  force  In  the  com- 
munity. He  was  an  executive  director  of  the 
Florence  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
held  memberships  In  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Concern  Association,  Turtle  Point  Yacht 
Country  Club  and  numerous  business  and 
professional  organizations. 

A  life  member  of  Rotary  International, 
Anderson  was  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  the  Elks.  He 
also  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

He  is  survived  bv  his  wife,  the  former 
Mildred  BalUneer  of  Florence;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Ronald  Chestnut  of  Greenville.  Tenn.. 
and  Mrs.  Jere  Medaris  of  the  home:  a  son. 
Edwin,  of  the  home:  one  brother.  J.  D. 
Anderson  of  Macon,  Ga.:  and  three  grand- 
children. 

(From  the  Florence  Times — Trl-Clty  Dally. 

Nov.   11,    1981] 

Bailet   Anderson 

Bailey  Anderson  was  a  man  who  chose  to 
live  his  life  well.  His  death  Wednesdav.  after 
a  long  struggle  with  cancer,  marks  an  end  to 
a  remarkable  Individual,  but  not  to  the  In- 
fluence which  his  character  will  continue  to 
exert  on  the  lives  of  others. 

He  had  integrltv.  that  rare  trait.  He  had 
strength  In  abundance.  He  had  tenacltv  (as 
all  who  knew  him  can  attest) .  He  understood 
peoDle. 

That  combination  of  ablUties:  skills  and 
attributes  served  him  well  all  his  life. 

Through  an  oreanic  alchemv  which  per- 
tains to  some  gifted  men.  Bailey  Anderson 


shaped  and.  In  turn,  was  shaped  by  his  own 
existence.  He  was  both  potter  and  clay. 

In  one  sense,  his  life  was  successful.  From 
a  simple  beginning  In  the  coal  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  rose  to  commercial  prosperity.  He 
became  a  leader,  an  asset  to  the  conununity, 
a  man  of  substance. 

On  a  much  deeper  level,  however.  BaUey 
Anderson  was  driven  by  a  restless  intelligence 
which    sent    bis   mind    and    spirit    roving 
through  time  and  across  the  broad  plane  of 
human  experience. 

At  that  essential  core  within  himself,  the 
real  Bailey  Anderson  encountered  the  verities 
of  human  existence.  Knowing  himself  so 
well,  he  was  able  to  know  others.  Under- 
standing his  own  truths,  he  was  able  to  ad- 
vise others.  He  was  good  at  giving  advice, 
and  his  advice  was  usually  good. 

But  the  lessons  he  had  to  teach.  If  his 
llstenere  bad  ears  with  which  to  hear,  almost 
always  had  to  do  with  how  one  should  live. 

Bailey  Anderson  had  opinions,  strong  opin- 
ions, about  nearly  everything.  What  he 
wished  for  his  employees,  his  friends,  his  as- 
sociates was  that  they  should  have  opinions 
of  their  own. 

As  a  newspaperman  and  as  the  publisher 
of  the  Times-Dally,  he  had  very  specific 
opinions  about  Journalism. 

For  one  thing,  he  believed  editorials  should 
be  short  and  to  the  point. 

In  this  case,  we  can  abide  by  his  wishes. 

Bailey  Anderson  was  a  beautiful  man 
whose  spirit  shall  continue  to  burn  In  the 
lives  of  everyone  he  touched. 

I  From  the  Florence  Times — Tri-City  DaUy. 

Nov.    11.    19811 

Mt   Friend   Bailet 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  guest  edi- 
torial is  from  Thomas  E.  Worrell  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  Worrell  Newspapers  Inc.  In  addition 
to  bis  duties  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Times-Dally.  Bailey  Anderson  also  served 
as  a  vice  president  of  Worrell  Newspapers.) 

To  my  friend  Bailey  Anderson,  life  was  a 
supremely  welcome  and  beautiful  mystery. 

One  way  Bailey  tried  to  find  answers  to 
that  beautiful  mystery  was  to  argue.  I  even 
heard  him  tell  a  man  once  that  he'd  come  to 
talk,  not  to  listen. 

He  and  I  used  to  argue  a  lot.  Mostly  about 
anything  that  came  to  mind. 

Neither  one  of  us  ever  won  one  of  those 
arguments,  but  we  kept  on.  time  after  time. 
Both  loved  it. 

One  subject  that  came  up  occasionally  was 
the  nature  and  existence  of  miracles. 

I  was  reading  a  book  by  the  poet  E.  E. 
Cummlngs  today  and  realized  that  my  friend 
Bailey  was  a  miracle  .  .  . 

To  quote  Mr.  Cummlngs : 

"With  you  I  leave  a  remembrance  of 
miracles:  they  are  by  somebody  who  can  love 
and  who  shall  be  continually  reborn,  a  hu- 
man being;  somebody  who  said  to  those  near 
him,  when  his  fingers  would  not  hold  a 
brush — tie  it  to  my  hand — ." 

My  friend  Bailey  is  now  a  Citizen  of  im- 
mortality. 

I  will  miss  him  very  deeply. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  end- 
ed last  week  on  a  positive  note,  having 
made  hundreds  of  useful  suggestions  to 
the  President  and  Congress  for  ways  in 
which  to  enrich  the  quality  of  life  for 
America's  34  million  older  citizens. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  President,  his 
advisers,  and  Members  of  Congress  will 
take  time — as  I  have — to  read  and  con- 
sider the  many  recommendations  that 
emerged  from  the  conference. 


I  believe  the  conference  was  very  use- 
ful and  I  commend  the  particijjants.  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  enthusi- 
astic and  diverse  representatives  from 
Washington  State.  Our  delegation  in- 
cluded many  fine  persons  from  all  walks 
of  life,  both  political  parties,  from  for- 
mer State  legislators  to  retired  blue- 
collar  workers.  Included  among  our  dis- 
tinguished representatives  was  Mrs. 
June  Biggar.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

The  conference  recommendations 
should  be  viewed  as  a  blueprint  of  the 
things  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  assist 
older  Americans.  The  information  will  be 
valuable  to  legislators  and  planners  at 
all  levels  of  governments  as  well  as  pri- 
vate agencies  and  concerns. 

Among  the  suggestions  were  ones  such 
as  these: 

Social  security  benefits  to  current 
beneficiaries  should  be  maintained  and 
the  minimum  benefit  should  be  restored: 
No  change  in  the  early  retirement  op- 
tion ;  the  retirement  test  should  be  elimi- 
nated at  age  65  or  an  actuarial  adjust- 
ment should  be  made  on  benefits  for 
delayed  retirement: 

SSI  benefits  should  be  raised  to  the 
poverty  level  and  the  "asset"  test  should 
be  eliminated: 

Medicare  coverage  should  be  expanded 
to  include  prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  dental  care,  preventive  and 
maintenance  care,  hospice,  ambulatory 
services,  part  B  lab  tests,  and  to  provide 
more  coverage  for  mental  health  care 
services  and  home  health  care; 

In-home  care  should  be  promoted  as 
a  viable  alternative  to  institutionaliza- 
tion by  such  actions  as  expanding  bene- 
fits for  long-term  care,  tax  incentives 
and  expanded  home  health  care; 

A  comprehensive  national  health 
plan  should  be  adopted  which  includes 
a  long-term  care,  community-based 
health  system; 

Mental  health  services  should  be  part 
of  a  comprehensive  long-term  care, 
health  and  social  service  system; 

Local.  State  and  Federal  officials 
should  work  together  with  the  private 
sector  to  develop  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach for  providing  and  rehabilitating 
housing  for  the  elderly: 

Programs  should  be  initiated  so  older 
Americans  can  convert  their  home 
equity  into  income  without  selling  or 
moving  from  their  homes; 

Government  at  all  levels  should  adopt 
programs  to  assist  with  energy-related 
problems;  and 

Crime  is  a  major  area  of  concern 
among  older  persons  and  new  efforts 
should  be  made  to  provide  increased 
safety  and  security,  community  aware- 
ness and  to  assist  victims  of  crime. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  many  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  conference.  They  are  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  things  we  need  to  do  as  a 
nation  to  improve  the  lives  of  older 
Americans.  Obviously,  we  cannot  enact 
each  of  the  hundreds  of  recommenda- 
tions overnight,  but  they  should  serve  as 
guidance  for  many  years. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing has  helped  dramatize,  in  a  construe- 
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tlve  wtwr,  the  sheer  vastness  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  older  Americans.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  group  of  people  that  numbers  34 
million.  It  is  a  "minority"  that  all  of  us 
will  join  if  we  are  fortunate  enough. 

I  think  it  is  important  also,  as  we  con- 
sider the  needs  of  older  Americans,  that 
we  think  of  them  as  individuals  with 
differing  needs.  Some  men  and  woman 
may  want  to  retire  and  go  fishing  or 
whatever  at  age  60,  while  others  may 
wish— and  be  fully  capable— of  working 
into  their  70's  and  beyond. 

Older  Americans  are  a  great  national 
asset  and  should  be  viewed  as  an  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  talent,  knowledge  and 
experience  from  which  we  can  draw.  We 
need  not  only  consider  programs  thought 
to  benefit  seniors,  but  also  ones  designed 
to  expand  opportunities. 

Finally,  let  me  commend  my  colleague 
and  friend.  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
of  Florida.  He  is  doing  a  tremendous  job 
in  Congress  working  especially  hard  on 
behalf  of  senior  citizens  and  I  look  to 
him  for  advice  and  counsel  in  this  area. 
He  is  a  compassionate  and  wise  man. 

Congressman  Pepper  also  teaches  us 
something  about  the  relativity  of  age.  At 
81.  he  is  active  and,  in  fact,  "younger" 
than  many  men  and  women  half  his  age. 

A  profile  of  Congressman  Pepper  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
man Review  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  foUowing  excerpts  from 
that  article  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

81-Teab-Olo  LAWMAxn  Still  at  Bat 

roB  Eloeelt 

(By  John  Egerton) 

One  of  bis  most  ouupoken  challengers  is  a 
short,  combative  and  Indefatigable  elder 
statesman  from  Florida,  81-year-old  Rep. 
Claude  D.  Pepper  of  Miami. 

A  New  Deal  Democrat  and  an  unwavering 
liberal  from  the  day  he  first  gained  a  seat  in 
the  UJ3.  Senate  In  1936.  Pepper  Is  the  oldest 
member  of  either  house  of  Congress. 

He  also  is  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  widely  is  regarded 
as  the  leading  congressional  authority  on — 
and  advocate  of — federal  assistance  to  the 
elderly. 

When  the  third  decennial  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  begins  its  four-day 
meetim?  In  Washington  today,  the  2500  vot- 
ing delegates  will  be  primed  for  a  clash  be- 
tween the  Reagan  and  Pepper  philosophies, 
if  not  a  confrontation  between  the  two  men 
themselves. 

Pepper  not  only  will  be  a  featured  speaker, 
but  he  also  plans  to  attend  every  session  of 
the  conference,  which  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  develop  recommendations  on 
Issues  concerning  the  elderly. 

In  14  years  as  a  senator  and  19  as  a  member 
of  the  House — sandwiched  around  a  12-year 
law  practice — Claude  Pepper  almost  always 
has  spoken  his  mind. 

His  Washington  career  has  encompassed 
the  administrations  of  nine  presidents. 

Now  he  is  embarked  on  a  crusade  on  behalf 
of  a  class  of  citizens  to  which  he  himself 
belongs. 

"Ageism  is  as  odious  as  racism  and  sexism," 
he  says. 

And  with  the  stamina  of  a  man  half  his 
age,  he  scurries  about  like  an  octogenarian 
Paul  Revere,  calling  people  of  advanced  years 
to  their  own  defense  and  demanding  that 
the  rest  of  the  population  recognize  their 
rights  and  tfaelr  worth. 


Rep.  MUlicent  Fenwlck  of  New  Jersey,  a 
member  of  Pepper's  committee  on  aging.  Is 
one  Republican  who  lauds  him  as  "a  dear, 
kindly,  gallant  gentleman  whose  concern  for 
the  elderly  Is  absolutely  genuine. 

"Some  feel  he  goes  too  far  in  his  zeal,"  she 
says,  "but  none  doubt  his  sincerity  or  his 
Influence. 

"Any  debate  on  the  future  of  Social  Se- 
curity in  this  country  has  to  include  him. 

"Others  may  be  more  expert  on  actuarial 
tablets  and  taxes,  but  someone  has  to  speak 
for  the  heart. 

"Claude  speaks  for  the  heart." 

Since  his  early  years  in  the  Senate,  Pepper 
has  practiced  a  style  of  liberalism  that  skill- 
fully blends  pragmatic  and  idealistic  con- 
cerns. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  abolish  mandatory  retirement,  to 
help  fight  crime  in  housing  projects  for  the 
elderly,  to  cut  Amtrak  fares  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  to  make  nutritious  meals  available 
to  the  elderly. 

His  committee  on  aging  has  kept  up  a 
steady  schedule  of  widely  publicized  hear- 
ings. 

His  new^aper  column — "Ask  Congress- 
man Pepper" — is  circulated  to  more  than  700 
papers  all  over  the  country. 

"We  all  look  to  him,"  says  William  R.  Hut- 
ton,  executive  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens. 

He  typically  works  nine-hour  days  on  Cap- 
itol HUl.  attends  numerous  evening  func- 
tions and  returns  to  Miami  almoet  every 
weekend  to  "be  available"  to  his  constitu- 
ents. 

For  exercise,  he  plays  18  holes  of  golf  every 
week  or  two,  pedals  a  stationary  bicycle  in 
his  apartment  on  rainy  weekends  and  walks 
farther  and  faster  than  any  member  of  his 
stafT. 

Pepper  expects  his  job  to  keep  him  busy 
indefinitely. 

"I  hate  to  think  I'll  have  to  quit  someday," 
he  says. 

"My  goal  is  to  see  this  century  out — and 
get  the  next  one  off  to  a  good  start." 


THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fessionally administered  and  beneficial 
programs  to  come  before  the  Congress, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States — and  to  urge  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  in  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
need  to  restrain  Federal  spending,  we 
find  ways  to  increase  its  fimdlngs.  Last 
year,  fiscal  year  1981.  direct  borrowing 
authority  was  set  at  $5.5  billion.  This  has 
been  cut  for  fiscal  year  1982  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed foreign  sissistance  appropria- 
tions bill  to  $4.7  billion  and  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  cut  Exim  even 
further — to  $3.9  billion.  All  of  this  has 
been  done  even  though  the  Budget  Rec- 
oncUiation  Act  permitted  funding  up  to 
$5,065  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  refer 
only  to  borrowing  authority,  not  outlays. 

By  most  any  yardstick,  our  Nation's 
economy  is  in  a  recession.  I  believe  Exim 
Bank  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  tool 
which  we  can  use  to  help  fight  the  reces- 
sion and  turn  the  economy  arouind  and 
make  progress  toward  our  goal  of  full 
employment. 

Exim  Bank  was  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress as  an  independent  Ctovemment  in- 
stitution for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
couraging foreign  buyers  to  buy  Amer- 
ican exports.  Exim  has  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion well,  sissisting  in  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  exports.  Last  year,  Exim 


loans,  giiarantees.  and  insurance  sup- 
ported $18.1  billion  in  U.S.  exports. 

I  think  that  because  Exim's  purpose 
and  day-to-day  transactions  involve  for- 
eign purchasers  of  U.S.  goods,  we  forget 
how  important  Exim  is  to  our  domestic 
economy.  Now.  more  than  ever,  our  coun- 
try is  not  an  insular  entity.  Exports  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  economic  health  at 
home.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  each  $1  billion  in  exports 
supports  40,000  jobs  in  the  United  States. 
Using  the  Department  of  Commerce 
figures.  Exim  Bank's  1980  operations 
helped  support  724.000  American  jobs. 
Exim's  commitments  have  gone  to  more 
than  5.700  firms  in  all  50  States.  Each 
Exim  commitment  benefits  an  extensive 
network  of  subcontractors  and  suppliers. 

The  alternatives  to  a  strong  Exim  Bank 
are  not  pleasant.  These  alternatives  are 
the  transfer  of  jobs,  business,  and  tax 
revenues  to  foreign  coui:tries. 

Exim  is  one  of  the  keys  to  reducing 
America's  staggering  trade  deficit — 
which  reached  over  $32  billion  last  year. 
At  a  time  of  great  budget  pressures.  Exim 
has  traditionally  made  money  for  the 
Treasury.  A  recent  Wharton  Business 
School  study  found  that  it  returns  10 
times  the  amount  to  the  Treasury  In 
additional  revenues  than  the  direct  cost 
of  its  loan. 

Exim.  like  any  other  bank,  lends  and  Is 
repaid.  Exim's  customers,  foreign  bor- 
rowers, repay  this  capital,  not  the  U.S. 
Government  or  U.S.  taxpayers.  Exim 
does  not  receive  appropriations  from 
Congress.  Exim  seelcs  loan  authority  only, 
not  direct  outlay  authority.  Exim  funds 
its  programs  through  loan  repayments, 
interest  payments,  insurance  premiums, 
and  guarantee  fees.  Exim  omitted  a  divi- 
dend for  the  first  time  since  its  inception, 
in  1980,  only  because  of  extraordinarily 
high  interest  rates.  Exim's  total  cumula- 
tive dividends  paid  to  the  Treasury  for 
1979  and  prior  years  have  exceeded  $1 
billion. 

In  the  face  of  the  escalating  interna- 
tional credit  war,  we  must  find  ways 
to  support  Eximbank  adequately. 
Other  countries  subsidize  far  greater 
proportions  of  their  exports  than  does 
the  United  States.  In  1980,  the  General 
Accounting  OfQce  found  that  during  1978 
Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
ported 35  percent  of  their  exports.  France 
supported  20  percent  of  its  exports,  and 
Germany  12  percent.  Only  6  percent  of 
American  exports  were  supported 
through  Eximbank  financing — and  this 
will  go  down  to  4  percent  with  the  cuts 
we  have. 

The  technological  advantages  that 
once  made  American  products  over- 
whelmingly desirable  have  now  been  nar- 
rowed. We  are  in  a  vigorous  competition 
to  sell  American  products  in  world  mar- 
kets. Otiher  nations  have  made  exports  a 
key  element  of  their  nation's  policy  and 
provided  their  exporters  with  the  finan- 
cial miracle  to  back  up  these  commit- 
ments. The  competition  between  prod- 
ucts in  international  trade  is  now  so  vig- 
orous and  so  close  that  the  credit  terms 
offered  by  some  foreign  nations  are  of- 
ten the  factor  that  makes  or  breaks 
a  transaction  and  frequently  the  trans- 
actions involved  run  into  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Our  companies  can 
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compete  on  price,  quality,  and  service, 
but  without  Exim  assistance,  they  can- 
not compete  on  credit  terms. 

We  must  have  a  strong  Eximbank  to 
counter  foreign  predatory  financing 
practices. 

TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  JERRY  WURF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  my  friend  Jerry  Wurf,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees, passed  away  after  a  long  illness. 

Jerry  Wurf  was  a  fighter  whose  com- 
mitment to  economic  and  social  justice 
in  our  society  never  weakened,  whatever 
the  odds.  Never  afraid  of  controversy,  he 
constantly  took  the  lead  even  when  a 
cause  was  unpopular. 

Over  the  years,  against  overwhelming 
odds,  he  built  APSCME  into  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  imions  in  the  Nation. 

A  champion  of  public  service,  he 
sought  to  make  our  citizens  understand 
and  appreciate  the  vital  contributions 
public  employees  make  to  progress  In 
this  coimtry. 

During  my  years  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  Jerry 
Wurf  was  my  ally  in  struggle  after  strug- 
gle to  provide  decent  health  and  social 
services  to  all  our  people. 

Jerry  was  a  tough  bargainer,  a  man 
of  fire,  a  blunt  voice  that  could  not  be 
denied.  And  always  his  gifts  of  passion 
and  compassion  were  in  the  service  of 
others — his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
trade  imion  movement,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens everywhere. 

I  shall  miss  Jerry  personally.  He  stood 
with  me  in  the  hardest  hours  of  my 
1980  campaign.  It  was  of  Jerry  as  much 
as  anyone  that  I  sooke  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  when  I  cited  the  poet's 
words:  "What  golden  friends  I  had." 

I  have  lost  a  good  and  golden  friend. 
Labor  has  lost  a  great  and  compassionate 
leader.  America  has  lost  a  rare  source 
of  conscience  and  courage. 

Most  of  all,  Jerry's  family  feels  this 
loss.  This  morning  our  thoughts  are  with 
his  wife,  Mildred  and  with  his  children 
We  pray  for  Jerry— and  for  them. 


JERRY  WURF— A  GREAT  AMERICAN 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
very  sad  day  for  our  country.  We  have 
lost  a  great  labor  leader  and  a  great 
American,  through  the  death  of  Jerry 
Wurf. 

Jerry  Wurf  has  been  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME) 
for  the  oast  17  years.  During  this  time 
the  union  has  increased  from  220,000 
to  over  1  million  members,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  his  personality 
and  the  depth  of  his  commitment  to 
creating  better  working  conditions  for 
the  men  and  women  who  work  in  our 
public  sector. 

Mr.  Wurf  has  never  avoided  conflict 
and  has  used  his  position  as  president 
of  AFSCME  to  speak  out  on  behadf  of 
all  working  people,  women,  and  minori- 
ties. He  has  been  a  leader  in  Democratic 
politics  and  was  one  of  our  first  public 
figures  to  recognize  the  importance  of 


maintaining  a  social  safety  net  for 
the  elderly  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society. 

In  1978.  Jerry  Wurf  established  a 
progressive  alliance  of  labor  unions  and 
public  interest  groups  to  fight  budget 
cuts  and  protect  underprivileged  Amer- 
icans who  were  becoming  the  unwitting 
v.ctims  of  double-digit  annual  percent- 
age increases  in  infiation  in  the  basic 
necessities. 

This  organization  was  successful  in 
demonstrating  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  balanced  on  the  baclcs 
of  the  poor  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  The  progressive 
alliance  also  symbolized  the  depth  of 
Jerry  Wurf's  commitment  to  social  jus- 
tice and  equity  for  all  Americans. 

Jerry  Wurf  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  man  of  the  people.  He  began  or- 
ganizing public  employees  after  grad- 
uation from  college  in  the  early  1940's 
and  until  his  death  remained  totally 
committed  to  improving  the  working 
conditions  for  employees  in  the  public 
sector. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's.  Jerry 
Wurf  was  a  key  player  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  fought  hard  to 
combat  sexual  discrimination  in  the 
workplace.  He  was  an  inspiration  to 
our  young  people  and  never  lost  touch 
with  the  working  men  and  women  that 
elected  him. 

We  have  prematurely  lost  an  inspir- 
ing and  dedicated  American,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Jerry  Wurf's  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  colleagues. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  on  De- 
cember 1.  1981,  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  bills: 

S.  815.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  developHnent. 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  1133.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:52  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  4  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4035 )  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  tx>ards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  ofiBces  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
affirming the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983. 
and  1984. 

At  12  noon,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House  has 
passed  the  bill  (S.  1196)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  authorize 
appropirations  for  development  and  se- 
curity assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments;  it  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments; asks  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  Za- 
BLOcm,  Mr.  Pascell.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
BowEN.  Mr.  Broomfieli,  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  Laco- 
MARsiNo  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

ENBOLLED    Bn.LS    SICKED 

At  4:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  4034.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4035.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Seo- 
fember  30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


At  4:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4559.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLtTTION    SIGNED 

At  5 : 34  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  Assistant  Parliamentarian, 
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announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 
H.J.  Re«.  370.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
th;r  continuing  appropriations  for  the  flical 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  today, 
December  11.  1981,  he  had  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution : 

S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  President's  recommendation  for  a  v/alver 
of  law  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  Act  of  1976. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Res.  3S8.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  40a(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1662;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  259.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
c(  S.  1906;  Inferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1806.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Hk:onomlc  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute : 

S.  1484.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the 
act  of  February  25.  1920.  commonly  known  as 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (Rept.  No.  97-294). 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  an  amendment 
to  the  title: 

S.  1370  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  acquire,  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, or  otherwise,  such  Interests  in  the 
oil.  gas.  coal,  or  other  minerals  owned  by  the 
Osage  Tribe  of  Indians  needed  for  Sklatook 
Lake,  Osage  County.  Okla.  (Rept.  No.  97- 
295). 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  an  amendment 
to  the  title: 

S.  1890.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  disburse  certain  trust  funds 
of  the  Lac  Courte  Orellles  Band  of  Lake  Su- 
perior or  Chippewa  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-296). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1938.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  regulate  the 
franchise  fee  which  a  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  other  governmental  entity  may 
imoose  in  connection  with  any  franchise  for 
cable  television;  to  t*>o  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BAKER   (for  Mr.  Ooldwater) 
(Tor  himself  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1939.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  National  Institute 


on  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1910.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  209  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  extradi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1941.  To  provide  for  the  reinstatement 
and   validation   of   U.S.   oil   and   gas   leases 
numbered  NM  25447  and  NM  25452  Act;   to 
the    Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  1942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  expedited 
and  coordinated  process  for  decisions  on  pro- 
posed nonnuclear  energy  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SCHMTTT: 
S.  1943.  To  Increase  the  penalties  for  smug- 
gling quantities  of  marihuana  exceeding  1.000 
pounds:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN; 
S.  1944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  disability 
benefits  shall  not  be  terminated  prior  to  an 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies  unless 
current  medical  evidence  substantiates  such 
termination;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens.   Mr.  MiniKowsKi,  and  Mr. 
Denton) : 
S.  1945.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  a  crime  the  willful  de- 
struction or  attempts  to  destroy  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOYNTHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole  and  Mr.  Perot)  : 
S.    1946.   A   bill   to  provide   for  the   final 
settlement  of  certain  claims  against  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  for  other  purposes;  considered 
&nd  DftSBGd 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Oobton.  Mr.  Rijd- 
MAN.  Mr.  TSONGAS.  and  Mr.  Hata- 

XAWA)  : 

S.  1947.  A  bill  to  Improve  Small  Business 
access  to  Federal  Procurement  Information; 
to  the  CoRunlttee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Helms)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  HtnjDLEsroN)  : 

S.  1948.  A  bill  to  permit  to  become  effec- 
tive certain  Farm  CJredlt  Administration  reg- 
ulations which  expand  the  authority  of 
financing  Institutions,  other  than  Farm 
Credit  System  institutions,  to  borrow  from 
and  discount  with  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks;  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  QRASSLET: 

S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any  ad- 
justment in  Interest  rates  be  made  on  an 
average  annual  basis  rather  than  on  an 
average  monthly  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Del- 
gado  and  Maria  Delgado;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Thttsmond,    Mr.    Helms,    Mr.    Huo- 

dleston,  Mr.   Wabner.  Mr.   Boscb- 

virrrz.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 

BENTSEN,       Mr.        DX7RENBERGER.       Mr. 

ScHMrrr.  Mr.  Zorinskt.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.   Robert  C.   Btrd.   Mr.  Stevens, 

Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Nttnn)  : 

S.   Res.   257.  A  resolution  to  express  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  should  continue  Department  pol- 


icy In  deferring  the  repayment  of,  and  fore- 
closure proceedings  on.  certain  outstanding 
loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  Res.  258.  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing   section    402(a)     of    the    Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.   1662;   from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  Res.  259.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1906;   from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By   Mr.    SPBCTEB    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Kxniteot,     Mr.     Metzxnbaum,     Mr. 
Wncxxx,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Duren- 
BKRCBR.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Rixclk,  and 
Mr.  Hnxnr) : 
S.  Res.  260.  A  resolution  to  disapprove  De- 
ferral  D82-193:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Jointly,  to 
be  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee  pursuant   to  the   provisions  of   Senate 
Resolution  45  of  the  94tb  Congress. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

MrrcHux,  Mr.  Ritdman,  Mr.  Hum- 

'  PRRCT,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 

MATStTNAGA,  Mr.  InOUTE,  Mr.  COHCN, 

Mr.  D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  : 
S.  Res.  261.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
not  Impose  Import  fees  on  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  B08CHWITZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PsmcT,  Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.    Lucar,    Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    D'- 
AMaio,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  DtTRENSERCEX, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 
S.  Con.  Res.  53.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  policies  of  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  anti-Semitism  and  dis- 
crlminatton  against  Jewish  immigration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1938.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  franchise  fee 
which  a  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
other  governmental  entity  may  impose  In 
connection  with  any  franchise  for  cable 
television;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's  Rec- 
ord). 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Gold- 
water)    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.  1939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal Diseases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    ON    ARTHRITIS    AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  DISEASES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  bring 
a  new  national  focus  on  the  most  wide- 
spread and  crippling  diseases — arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  The  prev- 
alence of  these  diseases,  especially  among 
older  Americans,  and  the  human  eco- 
nomic cost  involved,  mandate  that  a  ma- 
jor research  efifort  be  undertaken  to  find 
their  cause  and  improve  treatments. 
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Fully  one  out  of  every  seven  persons  in 
the  United  States  suffers  from  some  form 
of  musculoskeletal  impairment.  The  cost 
of  these  disorders  to  society,  in  terms  of 
lost  earnings  and  medical  expenses,  ex- 
ceeds $30  billion  per  year. 

Nearly  everyone  in  this  Chamber  has 
a  relative  or  a  friend  who  sufTers  from 
the  ravages  of  arthritic  pain.  I  might  add 
that  my  wife  and  I  have  had  lifelong 
experiences  with  arthritis.  We  know  the 
problems  it  brings.  In  fact,  my  wife  is 
chairwoman  of  the  Mar?aret  Goldwater 
Arthritic  Foundation  of  Arizona. 

Arthritis  not  only  afflicts  a  substantial 
number  of  our  elderly  citizens,  it  also  af- 
flicts over  250,000  children  suffering  from 
juvenile  arthritis. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  will  establish  a 
separate  research  institute  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  known  as 
the  National  Institute  on  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases.  It  Is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  5006  introduced  by 
Congressman  Pepper  on  November  17. 
Arthritis  is  presently  lumped  into  a 
broader  institute  which  covers  other 
diseases. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  describe  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  in  detail,  but  first 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
types  of  arthritic  and  related  diseases 
that  ravage  our  society. 

Musculoskeletal  diseases,  which  in- 
clude arthritis,  rank  first  among  all  dis- 
ease groups  in  cost  attributable  to  lost 
earnings  and  lost  services  from  non-fatal 
illness ;  and  they  rank  second  only  to  cir- 
culatory diseases  in  total  economic  cost. 
Musculoskeletal  diseases  and  disorders 
are  a  leading  cause  of: 

Confinement  to  hospital,  nursing  home 
and  house; 

Increasing  cost  of  workers'  compensa- 
tion programs ; 

Increasing  cost  of  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance;  and 

Deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life. 

More  than  100  different  diseases  of  the 
joints  and  related  structures  have  been 
identified  as  rheumatic  diseases.  Other 
diseases  and  conditions  which  are  not  by 
definition  rheumatic,  but  which  affect 
bones,  are  addressed  by  researchers 
under  the  rubric  of  musculoskeletal 
disorders. 

Millions  of  citizens  are  victims  of  these 
diseases.  Unless  dramatic  progress  is 
made  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  these 
disorders,  the  problem  will  become  in- 
creasingly serious  because  of  the  fast 
growth  of  our  elderly  population. 

In  fact,  the  U.S.  population  aged  65 
and  over  will  grow  from  11.1  percent  in 
1980  to  a  projected  20.4  percent  during 
the  next  50  years.  By  the  year  2030.  there 
will  be  65  million  older  Americans. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  and  eco- 
nomic cost  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
likelihood  of  their  growing  impact  on  the 
Nation,  inadequate  attention  has  been 
given  to  attacking  their  causes  and  iden- 
tifying treatments. 

This  policy  is  foolish,  cruel  and  short 
on  economic,  as  well  as  human,  sense. 
For  example,  this  Congress  is  now  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  of  how  to  control 
the  ever-increasing  cost  of  the  medicare 
program.  Well,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
one  major  solution   is  to  keep  people 
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healthy  and  out  of  the  hospital.  This  can 
be  achieved  to  a  great  extent  by  finding 
the  causes  of  the  diseases  I  have  dis- 
cussed and  instituting  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

The  potential  economic  benefit  to  the 
Nation  and  the  widespread  alleviation 
of  pain  and  suffering  that  would  result 
from  an  increased  focus  on  research  in 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  disorders 
is  enormous.  An  increase  in  these  efforts 
would  be  repaid  many  times  over 
through  lower  job  absenteeism,  and  a 
major  reduction  In  the  need  for  attend- 
ant care,  home  health  care,  institutional- 
ization, medical  expenses,  and  reduced 
workers'  compensation  payments,  among 
others. 

Also,  the  tendency  of  some  arthritis 
sufferers  to  turn  to  quack  remedies  would 
be  drastically  reduced  if  we  were  able  to 
improve  treatments,  cure  forms  of  rheu- 
matic diseases,  and  prevent  such  diseas- 
es. People  with  arthritis  often  become 
frustrated  to  the  point  of  desperation, 
seeking  to  lessen  the  pain  of  their  dis- 
ease. Nearly  $1  billion  a  year  is  expended 
by  arthritics  on  unproven  remedies.  Con- 
sider the  potential  for  research  results 
that  even  a  tenth  of  that  amount  could 
mean  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Even  with  the  limited  research  dollars 
that  currently  are  expended,  research 
investigators  have  brought  us  a  variety 
of  exciting  developments  that  have  in- 
creased the  level  of  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  many  of  the  100  forms  of 
arthritis. 

In  fact,  many  research  scientists  be- 
lieve they  are  at  the  threshold  of  identi- 
fying the  causes  of  various  forms  of  ar- 
thritis. With  accelerated  effort,  answers 
to  prevention,  improved  treatments,  and 
cures  are  in  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  a  vigorous 
attack  should  be  launched  against  rheu- 
matic diseases  and  other  musculoskeletal 
disorders.  In  my  view,  the  instrument  for 
this  attack  should  be  the  creation  of  a 
National  Institute  on  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  Diseases,  patterned  on 
the  statutory  authority  of  other  NIH 
research  institutes.  My  bill  would  create 
such  an  Institute. 

The  new  Institute  is  directed  to  under- 
take research  and  demonstrations  relat- 
ing to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases;  to  promote  coordination  of  re- 
search programs  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector;  to  make  grants  for  research; 
to  establish  an  Information  clearing- 
house; and  to  conduct  research  training. 

The  director  is  charged  with  develop- 
ing a  plan  for  a  national  program  to 
expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  and  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  The  national  program  is  expected 
to  encompass  research  in  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  the  prevention  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  re- 
search on  the  development,  trial,  and 
evaluation  of  implants  and  prosthetic 
devices.  Also,  the  program  would  set  up 
monitoring  of  the  causes  of  athletic  in- 
juries and  seek  ways  to  prevent  such 
injuries. 

The  bill  authorizes  support  for  new 
and  existing  multipurpose  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  disease  research  centers 


and  provides  a  specific  funding  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985. 
It  also  establishes  an  interagency  co- 
ordinating committee,  chaired  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  to  improve  co- 
ordination of  all  research  and  service 
programs  relating  to  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  creation  of  the  new  Institute  will  re- 
sult In  major  advances  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  cure  of  the  most  wide- 
spread of  diseases  afflicting  Americans. 
The  increased  visibility  provided  by  a 
separate  Institute  would  offer  the  po- 
tential for  great  human  and  economic 
benefit  to  the  Nation. 

I  welcome  cosponsors  of  the  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  add  their  sup- 
port to  this  important  proposal.* 


By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.  1942.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  expe- 
dited and  coordinated  process  for  deci- 
sions on  proposed  nonnuclear  energy  fa- 
cihties.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

ENERGY     MOBILISATION    ACT    OF     ISSt 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  feel  is  essen- 
tial to-  the  timely  development  of  our 
great  Nation's  vast  energy  resources. 
The  long  term  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  of  domestically  produced  energy 
continues  to  be  one  of  our  country's 
major  goals.  Shortages  of  energy  can 
still  be  Imposed  on  us  against  our  will  by 
nations  hostile  to  our  national  objec- 
tives. Such  shortages  have  the  capability 
of  creating  devastating  economic  effects 
in  addition  to  seriously  degrading  our 
national  security  posture. 

We  would  not  be  faced  with  such  an 
extremely  serious  energy  problem  today 
if  we  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  when 
the  warning  signals  first  appeared  nearly 
a  decade  ago. 

A  principal  reason  for  our  failure  to  do 
so  has  been  the  mass  of  redtape  and  cum- 
bersome administrative  and  judicial 
procedures  that  have  constrained  our 
great  enterprise  system.  Company  after 
company  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
and  wasted  manhours  trying  to  sponsor 
domestic  energy  production  projects, 
only  to  have  to  abandon  them.  Too  often 
these  abandonments  have  been  caused 
not  by  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  but  rather  by  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  intermin- 
able delays  in  trying  to  negotiate  the 
regulatory  maze  confronting  the  spon- 
sors. 

We  simply  cannot  continue  to  sit  idly 
by  while  essential  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction projects  are  abandoned  or 
avoided  because  of  a  series  of  time  con- 
suming obstacles  created  by  the  laws  we 
have  passed,  the  regulations  implement- 
ing these  laws,  and  the  procedural 
morass  surrounding  judicial  review  of 
agency  determinations.  We  have  given 
so  many  lethal  weapons  to  opponents  of 
domestic  energy  projects  that  they  can 
frustrate  our  national  objectives  regard- 
less of  the  actual  merits  of  specific  en- 
ergy production  projects.  It  is  now  our 
duty  to  initiate  appropriate  corrective 
action. 
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I  strongly  support  the  administration's 
efforts  to  improve  administratively  the 
FWeral  regulatory  process  and  believe 
great  progress  can  be  made,  but  there 
are  some  areas  which  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  legislation.  A  good  example  is 
the  unduly  time  consuming  judicial  re- 
view process. 

To  initiate  necessary  corrective  ac- 
tion I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  be 
cited  the  "Energy  Mobilization  Act  of 
1981,"  which  is  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  solving  some  of  these  time  consuming 
problems.  A  similar  bill,  H.R.  3236.  was 
introduced  in  the  House  earlier  this  year. 

Under  this  bill  a  three-member  Coun- 
cil on  Energy  Mobilization  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the 
authority  of  the  council  to  designate  pri- 
ority energy  projects  and  set  project 
decision  schedules  which  would  be  bind- 
ing on  Federal  agencies  for  domestic 
nonnuclear  energy  projects.  Also  im- 
portant to  accomplish  the  bill's  objec- 
tives is  the  authority  for  each  Federal 
agency  to  establish  special  procedures 
to  govern  its  actions  relating  to  priority 
energy  projects.  These  would  include  the 
consolidation  of  proceedings  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  among  different  Gov- 
ernment jurisdictions;  elimination  of 
unnecessary  duplication  in  the  submis- 
sion and  evaluation  of  project  data;  uti- 
lization of  legislative-type  hearings  and 
written  data  where  possible. 

Such  special  procedures  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  consistent  in  all  cases 
with  laws  from  which  the  agency  de- 
rives its  authorities. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  bill  is 
the  provision  for  expedited  judicial  re- 
view. The  bill  prescribes  time  limits  for 
filing  appeals  and  grants  to  the  tempo- 
rary emergency  court  of  appeals  orig- 
inal and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  peti- 
tions for  review  of  final  agency  actions 
or  decisions,  and  regulations  and  actions 
of  the  council.  TECA  is  required  to  exer- 
cise Its  powers  and  prescribe  rules  gov- 
erning its  procedures  in  such  manner  as 
to  expedite  the  determination  of  cases 
over  which  it  has  jurisdiction  under  this 
bill. 

Further,  of  great  importance  is  the  re- 
quirement which  mandates  that  the 
council  report  to  Congress  annually  on 
the  status  of  its  actions  under  the  bill 
and  on  those  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  significantly  hinder  comoletion  of 
energy  projects.  In  this  regard  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  bill  does  not 
propose  that  the  Council  on  Energy  Mo- 
bilization have  any  authority  whatso- 
ever to  waive  any  provision  of  existing 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law.  In  this  way 
the  bill  preserves  all  existing  rights  and 
authorities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  bill  encourages,  but  does  not 
direct.  State  and  local  governments  co- 
operation in  the  project  decision  sched- 
ule. 

This  approach  eliminates  those  objec- 
tionable features  that  defeated  the  "fast 
track"  proposal  In  the  last  Congress,  prl- 
marilv  waivers  of  exi.sting  laws  and  the 
creation  of  a  so-called  new  Federal 
agency.  Let  me  stress,  again,  that  still 
remaining   unresolved   is   the   tortuous 


and  expensive  course  which  energy 
projects  have  experienced.  Unnecessary 
regulatory  and  judicial  delays  increase 
the  ultimate  cost  of  such  projects  as  well 
as  create  a  total  imcertalnty  as  to  when 
and  if  the  projects  will  be  permitted  to 
go  forward. 

This  bill,  by  Introducing  major  eflB- 
ciencies  in  the  energy  project  decision 
process,  is  exceptionally  cost  effective.  It 
should  save  many  times  over  its  own 
modest  cost  within  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment and  for  energy  consumers  as  well. 

This  bill  will  reduce  not  Mily  Federal, 
State,  and  local  expenditures  on  energy 
project  decisicm  making,  but  ultimately 
reduce  costs  to  cnsumers.  In  inflationary 
times,  time  Is  quite  literally  money,  and 
the  costs  of  current  delays  are  all  passed 
on  to  consumers  In  higher  prices  which 
themselves  help  sustain  inflationary 
pressures.  By  Itself  this  bill  cannot  be 
expected  to  cure  either  our  Federal 
budget  or  inflation  problems,  but  It  Is 
clearly  consistent  with  and  reinforcing 
of  both  those  national  objectives. 

Finally,  I  seek  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  what  I  view  as  legislation 
having  the  clear  potential  to  make  a 
large  and  continuing  positive  contribu- 
tion, not  only  to  our  national  security 
and  economic  objectives,  but — vitally 
Important— our  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence.* 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.  1943.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  smuggling  quantities  of  marihuana 
exceeding  1,000  pounds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

MAKIHTTANA  SMUGCLINC  CONTmOL  ACT  OF   1981 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  close  a  loop- 
hole in  our  drug  enforcement  laws. 

Last  year.  Congress  amended  section 
401  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841)  to  increase  the  criminal 
penalties  for  trafficking  in  large  amounts 
of  marihuana.  Specifically,  the  statute 
provides  that  individuals  convicted  of 
manufacturing,  distributing,  or  dispens- 
ing more  than  1,000  pounds  of  marihuana 
would  be  subject  to  a  15-year  prison 
sentence  and  a  fine  of  $125,000  or  both. 
By  substantially  increasing  the  penalties, 
the  Congress  recognized  that  marihuana 
is  a  harmful  substance  and  the  existing 
Federal  penalties  structure  was  inade- 
quate to  deter  individuals  from  engaging 
in  illegal  drug  smuggling  activities. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislation  only 
amended  half  of  the  provisions  relating 
to  criminal  penalties  for  marihuana  vio- 
lations. The  other  half — the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act — was 
not  affected  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  Penalties  under  this 
act  for  importing  marihuana  remain  ri- 
diculously low. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  oversight  by 
increasing  the  criminal  penalties  under 
the  Import  and  Export  Act  to  the  same 
level  now  contained  in  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act.  Thus,  an  individual  con- 
victed of  Importing  more  than  1,000 
pounds  of  marihuana  would  be  subiect  to 
a  prison  sentence  of  not  more  than  15 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $125,000, 
or  both.  The  prison  term  and  fine  would 
double  for  either  subsequent  convictions 


or  a  conviction  involving  another  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  Marihuana  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  safe  or  harmless 
drug.  Studies  conducted  on  the  health 
effect  of  marlhauna  reveal  that  acute 
marihuana  intoxication  not  only  impairs 
learning,  memory  and  Intellectual  per- 
formance, but  daily  use  of  the  drug  may 
damage  the  lungs  similar  to  that  result- 
ing from  heavy  cigarette  smoking.  Fur- 
ther, clinicians  report  that  regxilar  use 
of  marihuana  may  seriously  interfere 
with  psychological  functioning  and  per- 
sonality development,  particularly  In 
childhood  and  adolescence. 

The  penalties  for  importing  large 
amounts  of  the  drug  ought  to  reflect  just 
how  dangerous  we  consider  marihuana 
to  be.  This  bill  would  put  those  who 
choose  to  smuggle  large  amoimts  of  this 
harmful  drug  into  this  country  on  notice 
that  they  will  face  a  harsh  prison  sen- 
tence if  convicted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1S43 
Be  «  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1010  of  the  Controlled  Subetances  Import 
and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  960)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(2)  by  adding  "except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  thU  subsection"  before  "Sched- 
ule I  or  n";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  Involving  a  quantity  of  marihuana 
exceeding  1,000  pounds,  such  person  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  15  years,  and  In  addition,  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $13S,000.".« 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1944.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  dls- 
abUlty  benefits  shall  not  be  terminated 
prior  to  am  exhaustion  of  administra- 
tive remedies  unless  current  medical 
evidence  substantiates  such  termina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TZRMINATJON  OF  BENZnTS  FOB  MEDICAL 
RKASOKS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  that  disability  benefits  shall 
not  be  terminated  prior  to  an  exhaustion 
of  administrative  remedies  unless  cur- 
rent medical  evidence  substantiates  such 
termination. 

Under  my  proposal,  if  a  beneficiary  is 
removed  from  the  disability  rolls  in  the 
absence  of  a  current  medical  examina- 
tion attesting  to  a  change  In  the  medical 
condition  of  the  beneficiary  which  would 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  bene- 
ficiary is  capable  of  engaging  in  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity,  then  benefits 
shall  continue  if  the  beneficiary  seeks 
through  the  appeals  process  to  reverse 
the  determination  which  had  removed 
the  beneficiary  from  Uie  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  parallels 


the  right  of  continuing  benefits  present- 
ly afforded  SSI  Disability  recipients. 
Many  title  II  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries are  also  living  at  subsistence 
level  and  the  loss  of  benefits  during  ap- 
peal has  proven  to  be  devastating.  What 
financial  security  these  people  have  come 
to  realize  Is  virtually  destroyed  during 
the  appeal  period  between  termination 
and  restoration  of  benefits.  The  restored 
benefits,  in  over  70  percent  of  appealed 
cases — many  times  6  to  12  months  later, 
come  too  late  to  stop  a  foreclosure  or 
eviction,  or  lessen  the  emotional  trauma 
which  has  driven  some  to  such  a  severe 
and  chronic  state  of  nervous  anxiety 
that  they  have  taken  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  the  results  of  a 
2 '2-month  staff  study  which  revealed 
some  startling  and  shocking  facts  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  rapid  increase 
In  CDI  reviews  and  subsequent  termina- 
tion of  disability  beneficiaries  is  being 
handled  which  has  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation.  The  Increased 
reviews— 160,000  in  fiscal  year  1979  and 
fiscal  year  1980  to  351.000  In  fiscal  year 
1981 — is  due  in  large  part  to  the  decision 
of  the  Reagan  administration  to  accele- 
rate the  provision  calling  for  the  exam- 
ination of  the  eligibility  of  persons  on 
the  disability  rolls  which  would  have 
been  effective  in  January  1982  imder  the 
1980  disability  amendments. 

This  acceleration  was  begun  over  10 
months  ago  without  appropriate  re- 
sources with  which  to  undertake  addi- 
tional reviews.  The  State  agencies  which 
contract  to  handle  this  work  for  social 
security  were  already  strapped  for  funds 
for  medical  evidence  and  manpower  im- 
der the  previous  review  system.  This 
lack  of  necessary  tools  to  meet  the  de- 
mands mandated  by  the  President  has 
resulted  in  thousands  of  human  trag- 
edies. 

'  The  March  1981  final  report  of  the 
National  Commiss'on  of  Social  Security 
has  also  echoed  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  adequately  trained 
staff  and  a  more  sufficient  budget  in  the 
administration  of  the  social  security  dis- 
ability program.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  determined  that — 

The  complex  nature  of  the  disability  pro- 
grams requires  a  skilled  Interviewer.  .  .  . 
Discussions  with  the  staff  of  the  State  agen- 
cies and  with  SSA  employees  indicate  that 
interviews  sometimes  yield  inadequate  in- 
formation. Sometimes  the  interviewer, 
pressed  by  a  large  caseload,  does  not  have 
enough  time  to  do  a  thorough  Job.  Occasion- 
ally, the  claims  representative  is  Inadequate- 
ly trained.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration 
train  and  use  disability  program  special- 
ists. .  .  .  The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  budgetary  and  staffing  restrictions  that 
have  been  imposed  on  SSA  be  relaxed  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  allow  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  interviews  con- 
ducted by  my  staff  Included  State  agency 
representatives,  claimant  representa- 
tives, NCSS  members,  treating  physi- 
cians, and  beneficiaries  that  have  been 
terminated  and  are  appealing  the  de- 
cision or  have  been  restored  benefit 
status. 

The  conclusions  reached  as  a  result 
of  this  staff  survey  are  as  follows: 


First.  Persons  have  b2en  terminated 
from  the  disability  rolls  even  when  they 
meet  the  medical  listing  of  the  social 
security  disability  program. 

Second.  Hundreds  of  terminations 
were  the  result  of  staff  error.  Hundreds 
more  were  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  deci- 
sions rendered  by  overworked,  untrained 
staffers. 

Third.  State  agency  employees  re- 
vealed they  were  Instructed  to  meet 
quotas. 

Fourth.  Beneficiaries  are  being  termi- 
nated from  the  rolls  even  in  some  cases 
where  the  findings  of  the  consultative 
exam  and  the  treating  physician  is  that 
the  patient  cannot  even  perform  the 
normal  day  to  day  fimctions  of  living. 
Many  of  these  terminations  were  bene- 
ficiaries over  the  age  of  55,  with  a  good 
work  history  prior  to  their  disabling 
condition  and  had  been  on  the  rolls  2  or 
3  years. 

Fifth.  Beneficiaries  are  being  termi- 
nated from  the  rolls  without  any  cur- 
rent medical  findings.  Determinations 
are  being  made  based  oa  file  findings — 
in  many  cases  there  has  been  no 
physical-medical  examination  of  the 
beneficiary  from  6  months  to  1  year  or 
more. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  of  Uves  have 
been  unduly  disrupted  and  In  many  in- 
stances shattered  as  a  result  of  the 
aforementioned  acticms.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  my  efforts  to 
undo  the  wrong  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated upon  so  many.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity, in  this  bill,  to  prevent  future 
unjustified  economic  distress  and  hard- 
ship to  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  comes  too  late 
for  Evelyn  Mattson  of  Arizona,  a  60- 
year-old  woman  with  a  seventh  grade 
education  that  had  worked  up  until  1978 
as  an  assembler,  packer  and  inspector  in 
a  plastic  factory.  Ms.  Mattson  took  her 
life  2  days  before  aui  appeal  reversal  de- 
cision in  the  mail.  In  her  suicide  note  ad- 
dressed to  her  daughter  she  wrote: 

X  never  wanted  to  get  old  and  not  be  able 
to  care  for  myself  and  I  can  see  it  coming. 
Im  sure  now  I  wont  get  my  disability.  .    . 

This  legislation  comes  too  late  for  the 
other  eight  estimated  disability-related 
suicides  that  have  taken  place  in  Michi- 
gan, Florida,  Arizona,  ancl  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  comes  too  late 
for  many  who  have  survived  this  ordeal. 
One  such  person  is  the  58-year-old 
woman  from  Phenix  City,  Ala.,  with  40 
years  of  work  experience  as  a  presser 
and  a  domestic.  For  many  years  she 
worked  at  two  jobs  In  order  to  main- 
tain comfortable  living  conditions.  Two 
years  ago,  she  was  placed  on  disabiUty 
because  of  uncontrolled  hypertension — 
de.spite  heavy  medication — arthritis, 
heart  complications,  obesity,  and  se- 
vere asthma.  Entitlement  was  estab- 
lished following  the  report  of  a  SSA 
consultative  physician  verifying  the  se- 
verity of  her  medical  condition.  In 
March  1981,  she  was  reevaluated  and  an- 
other consultative  physician  Indicated 
that  her  condition  continued  to  be  seri- 
ous, particularly  in  regard  to  her  hyper- 
tension. 


Within  3  weeks  of  the  consultative 
examination,  she  was  hospitalized  for 
severe  asthmatic  bronchitis  witli  a  blood 
pressure  reading  of  230/140.  Her  blood 
pressure  remained  extremely  high  dur- 
ing the  period  of  her  hospitalization,  and 
an  EKG  revealed  that  she  had  suffered 
an  anterior  myocardial  infarction  ap- 
parently during  her  asthmatic  attack. 
Upon  her  discharge  from  the  hospital, 
she  received  a  notice  from  SSA  that  her 
benefits  were  being  terminated  because 
her  medical  condition  had  improved. 
She  appealed  her  case  and  a  reversal 
decision  came  on  December  2. 

However,  this  severely  disabled  wom- 
an has  gone  9  months  without  benefits. 
To  date,  restored  benefits  have  not  been 
received.  She  has  lived  on  a  $130  a  month 
VA  pension  which  she  receives  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  husband's  death.  There  Is  no 
general  assistance  progrtun  in  Alabama. 
She  is  too  young  for  SSI  for  the  aged 
and  has  no  young  offspring  living  with 
her — therefore,  she  cannot  qualify  for 
AFDC.  Her  struggle  to  survive  during 
such  economic  strife  has  only  served  to 
worsen  her  condition.  Her  problems  have 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
suffering  from  chronic  nervous  anxiety. 

It  comes  too  late.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
37-year-old  father  of  four  from  Lorain, 
Ohio,  who  after  a  steady  work  history 
was  placed  on  disability  in  1978  and 
terminated  in  June  of  this  year.  In  spite 
of  the  medical  reports  revealing  cancer 
of  the  lower  colon,  severe  hypertension, 
rheumatoid  arthritis  in  both  ankles, 
knees,  hip,  spine  and  both  hands  this 
man  was  denied  further  benefits.  The 
financial  hardship  and  uncertainty  has 
taken  its  toll — as  of  September  his  wife 
and  children  are  no  longer  with  him  and 
he  is  now  living  with  a  sister.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  separation  was  in  order  to 
establish  eligibility  for  AFDC  payments. 

I  can  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President — 
there  are  numerous  cases  in  my  posses- 
sion that  are  just  as  tragic  as  those  I 
have  mentioned  here.  Time  is  of  the 
essence.  We  must  act  now.» 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  for  himself: 

Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Murkowsiu, 

and  Mr.  Denton)  : 

S.  1945.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United 

States  Code,  to  make  a  crime  the  willful 

destruction  or  attempts  to  destroy  the 

Trans -Alaska  Pipeline  system;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROTECTION    OP   TRANS-ALASKA    PIPELINE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  joined  by  Senators  Stevcns, 
Denton,  and  MtnucowrsKi  in  introducing 
legislation  to  protect  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  from  sabotage  or  other  unlaw- 
ful destruction. 

The  Senate,  during  the  95th  Congress, 
passed  legislation  Identical  to  the  bill  we 
are  proposing.  During  the  95th  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security  Laws  con- 
ducted an  Intensive  study  of  the  problem 
of  protection  of  the  pipeline  and  con- 
cluded that  Federal  legislation  was 
needed  to  enhance  security,  even  though 
in  a  strict  sense  the  pipeline  is  an  intra- 
state facility. 
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The  national  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  affected  by  any  long- 
term  disruption  of  the  flow  of  oil  through 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  and.  Indeed, 
a  major  interruption  might  have  cata- 
strophic consequences.  Thus,  although 
the  proposed  legislation  would  protect 
specific  private  property,  the  national 
need  is  so  compelling  that  there  is  an 
overriding  Federal  interest  in  assuring 
the  protection  of  the  private  property 
involved. 

Events  of  the  past  year  suggest  to  me 
that  the  need  for  legislation  to  protect 
the  pipeline  has  not  diminished  since 
July  18.  1977,  when  the  Senate  first 
passed  this  bill. 

The  bill  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  ef- 
fective. It  provides  that  destruction  or 
attempted  destruction  of  the  pipeline  is 
a  Federal  felony  punishable  by  up  to 
$15,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  15  years,  or  both. 

I  anticipate  that  the  legislation  would 
be  considered  promptly  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and,  if  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  committee.  I  would  urge 
the  Senate,  and  thereafter  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  enact  it  into  law. 

A  failure  of  Congress  to  act  in  this  area 
could  contribute  to  circumstances  caus- 
ing a  major  national  energy  crisis. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  1946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  final 

settlement    of    certain    claims    against 

Czechoslovakia,  and  for  other  purposes: 

considered  and  passed. 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
elsewhere  in  today's  Record.  ) 


By  Mr.  WEICKER   (for  himself, 
Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  BoscHwirz,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Gor- 
ton, Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Rud- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Tsoncas>  : 
S.  1947.  A  bill  to  Improve  Small  Business 
access  to  Federal  Procurement  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

SMALL   BUSINESS   ACCESS  TO   FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT    INFORMATION 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  improve 
the  small  business  community's  access  to 
Federal  procurement  information.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  would  argue  that  small 
businesses  are  not  entitled  to  their  fair 
share  of  Government  contracts.  Yet.  all 
too  often,  small  firms  are  unable  to  com- 
pete for  these  contracts  on  an  equal  level 
with  large  businesses.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  has  been  the  lack  of 
timely  and  adequate  notice  of  Federal 
contracting  opportunities.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  problem  that  can.  and  should 
be  solved. 

Currently,  the  Small  Business  Act  re- 
quires that  Federal  contracting  oppor- 
tunities be  published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  Federal  agencies  that 
wish  to  procure  a  good  or  service  must 
svnopsize  their  proposed  bids  or  solicita- 
tions for  publication  in  this  document. 
The  purpose  of  this  practice  is  to  pub- 
licize all  Federal  purchases  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  In  this  way.  sup- 
posedly, maximum  competition  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  is  assured. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case. 
Although  it  is  administrative  practice  to 


publish  procurement  notices  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily  10  days  before  a 
solicitation  is  issued,  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  procurement  notice 
to  first  appear  on  the  date  a  solicitation 
is  issued.  This  puts  small  firms  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  since  they  are  generally 
unable  to  afford  a  'Washington-based 
representative  to  monitor  potential  con- 
tracts. 

Current  regulations  also  provide  for  a 
minimum  bidding  time  of  20-calendar 
days.  However,  this  time  period  need  not 
be  followed  where  there  are  "special  cir- 
cumstances" or  where  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  goods  or  services.  In  other 
words,  what  should  amount  to  a  cumula- 
tive period  of  30  davs,  for  obtaining  a 
solicitation  and  bidding  for  a  contract, 
can  be  shortened  arbitrarily,  or  even 
ignored,  at  the  discretion  of  the  procur- 
ing- agency. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  minimum  time  periods,  as  they  now 
exist,  are  set  only  in  regulations.  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  not  good  enough — we  have 
seen  that  the  regulations  do  not  work. 
That  is  why  today  I  am  proposing 
changes  in  the  law  to  protect  the  rights 
of  small  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  by  establishing  new  mini- 
mum time  periods  for  publication  of,  and 
bidding  on.  Government  contracts.  Spec- 
ifically, the  legislation  would  provide  for 
two  periods  to  enable  prospective  con- 
tractors to  submit  timely  bids  or  pro- 
posals. The  first  would  give  interested 
parties  15  days,  from  appearance  of  a 
notice  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily, 
in  which  to  request  copies  of  a  solicita- 
tion. The  second  time  period  would  pro- 
vide at  least  30  days  from  the  issuance  of 
a  solicitation  before  a  bid  is  due. 

In  other  words,  my  bill  would  for  the 
first  time  statutorily  provide  prospective 
bidders  with  a  total  of  45  days  for  the 
same  solicitation  and  bidding  process 
now  generally  allotted  30  days;  15  days 
to  monitor  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
for  interesting  offers,  and  30  days  to  pre- 
pare a  bid  or  a  proposal.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  if  small 
firms — especially  those  not  based  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area — are  to  get  their 
fair  share  of  Government  contracts.  I 
might  add  that  small  business  groups 
such  as  the  National  Association  of  Air- 
craft and  Communications  Suppliers,  are 
supportive  of  this  bill  as  a  good  first  step 
toward  increasing  contracting  oppor- 
tunities for  small  firms. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  not  re- 
sult in  any  additional  costs  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  In 
fact,  it  may  reduce  the  overall  Govern- 
ment procurement  budget  since  it  will 
allow  time  for  maximum  competition  on 
Federal  contracts.  Moreover,  in  these 
Dimes  of  increased  military  spending,  I 
believe  that  developing  the  capacity  of 
small  firms  to  do  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  basic  not  only  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  country,  but 
also  to  the  security  of  this  Nation.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  I  believe  it  is  incum- 
bent on  me  to  simplify  Government  con- 
tracting procedures  for  small  businesses, 
whenever  possible.* 


•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  Senator  Weicker. 
in  introducing  legislation  to  improve  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily. 

Section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
adopted  in  1961.  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  publish  a  listing  of 
all  proposed  procurement  actions  over 
$5,000  for  civilian  agencies,  and  $10,000 
for  DOD.  Exceptions  to  publication  are 
spelled  out  clearly  in  the  act. 

The  Commerce  Department,  pursuant 
to  this  mandate,  publishes  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  (CBD).  CBD  is  used  by 
fmall  business  to  learn  of  Government 
contracting  and  subcontracting  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  also  one  of  the  primary 
devices  to  obtain  competition  in  Federal 
contracts. 

One  common  and  constant  complaint 
from  small  business  about  the  CBD,  how- 
ever, is  the  poor  timing  of  solicitation 
notices  published  in  CBD.  This  timing 
frequently  limits  small  business'  ability 
to  prepare  and  submit  timely  bids  for 
Government  procurements. 

To  correct  this  "problem,"  the  commit- 
tee has  been  working  with  small  business 
groups,  the  Commerce  Department,  and 
others,  to  improve  the  usefulness  of  the 
CBD  to  small  businesses.  One  suggestion, 
the  basis  for  this  legislation,  is  to  estab- 
lish minimum  time  periods  for  SBA  no- 
tice that  agencies  must  adhere  to  when 
they  are  required  to  utilize  the  CBD. 

ITiis  legislation  establishes  two  time 
periods  for  notice  in  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily.  The  first  gives  15  days  from 
the  appearance  of  a  proper  notice  of 
solicitation  in  which  interested  parties 
(including  small  business)  can  request 
copies  of  the  solicitation.  The  second 
time  period  provides  at  least  30  days 
from  the  issuance  of  the  solicitation  be- 
fore bids  or  proposals  are  due. 

In  my  view,  these  time  periods  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  agencies' 
procurement  system,  but  will  greatly  ex- 
pand the  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  participate  in  the  Federal  pro- 
curement process. 

Current  procurement  regulations  al- 
ready require,  as  a  general  rule,  that  bid- 
ding time  "be  not  less  than  20-calendar 
days  when  procuring  standard  commer- 
cial articles  and  services." 

Current  law.  and  regulations,  provide 
that  the  required  bidding  time  need  not 
be  followed  where  there  are  enumerated 
"special  circumstances"  or  where  there  is 
an  ureent  need  for  the  supplies  or  serv- 
ices. These  exceptions  would  continue  in 
effect  even  with  the  enactment  of  the 
new  time  periods  provided  for  in  this 
law. 

With  Federal  procurements  exceeding 
$110  billion  each  year,  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  Federal  procurement  system 
growing,  this  is  a  s'mple  proposal  that 
has  the  potential  for  significantly  in- 
creasing competitive  bidding  for  Govern- 
ment requirements.  It  may  also  insure 
greater  small  business  participation  in 
the  procurement  process.* 
e  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  im- 
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prove  the  ability  of  small  business  to 
compete  for  Government  contracts.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of  small 
business  to  our  national  economy,  and 
the  competitive  ability  they  can  bring  to 
producing  goods  and  services  that  the 
Government  buys. 

The  Federal  Government  is  a  big  buyer 
of  goods  and  services  from  the  private 
sector.  Last  year,  total  direct  Federal 
procurement  was  approximately  $110  bil- 
lion. About  25  percent  of  that  went  to 
small  businesses.  The  primary  way  the 
Government  "advertises"  its  procure- 
ment contracts  is  through  a  publication, 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

The  Commerce  Business  Dally  is  used 
extensively  by  both  large  business  con- 
tractors and  small  business  contractors. 
Because  of  their  greater  resources  and 
sophistication,  big  businesses  are  better 
able  to  respond  to  solicitation  notices  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  in  a  timely 
manner.  Small  businesses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  unable  to  prepare  and 
submit  timely  bids  for  Government  pro- 
curement contracts. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  positive  first 
step  in  allowing  small  business  contrac- 
tors to  submit  timely  bids.  First,  small 
businesses  will  have  15  days  to  request 
copies  of  the  contract  bids,  from  the  time 
they  appear  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  Second,  small  businesses  would 
then  have  an  additional  30  days  to  sub- 
mit their  bid  on  a  particular  contract. 

This  legislation  will  allow  small  busi- 
nesses a  better  opportimity  to  compete 
for  Government  contracts.  As  a  result, 
small  businesses  will  benefit  by  improv- 
ing the  market  for  their  products  and 
services,  while  the  Government  should 
realize  a  savings  through  increased  com- 
petition for  their  contracts.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  in  urging  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  measure 
through  the  committee  process  and  the 
full  Senate.* 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  Huddleston)  : 

S.  1948.  A  bill  to  permit  to  become  ef- 
fective certain  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion regulations  which  expand  the  au- 
thority of  financing  institutions,  to  bor- 
row from  and  discoimt  with  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks;  considered  and 
passed. 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
elsewhere  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
adjustment  in  interest  rates  be  made  on 
an  average  annual  basis  rather  than  on 
an  average  monthly  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  LATE  PATMENTS 
TO  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  alter  the  interest 
rate  which  applies  to  late  payments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  current  interest  rate  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  must  pay  a  taxpayer  for 
sendmg  a  late  refund  or  a  taxpayer  must 


pay  the  Service  for  filing  a  late  return  is 
20  percent.  This  interest  rate  is  derived 
by  taking  the  average  prime  rate  for  the 
month  of  September  1980.  The  20  percent 
interest  rate  will  apply  to  any  late  pay- 
ments for  1982.  In  September  1982,  the 
Service  will  again  take  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  the  prime  rate  to  determine  what 
the  interest  rate  will  be  for  1983. 

Today's  economy  is  characterized  by 
extremely  volatile  interest  rates.  While 
the  average  prime  rate  in  September, 
just  2'/2  months  ago.  was  20  percent,  the 
prime  rate  today  is  fluctuating  between 
15'/2-15%  percent.  This  week  many 
noted  economists  are  unveiling  their  pre- 
dictions for  next  year.  Some  say  current 
interest  rates  will  rise;  others  predict  a 
continued  decline.  The  only  thing  we  csm 
be  certain  of  is  the  fact  that  no  economist 
knows  next  year's  interest  rate  or  can 
perdict  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  a  1  month 
measurement  of  the  prime  rate  is  not  a 
realistic  yardstock  in  these  uncertain 
times.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  set 
the  interest  rate  at  the  average  prime 
rate  from  December  1  to  November  30. 
This  rate  will  be  applied  to  all  late  tax 
payments  for  that  taxable  year.  If  my 
provision  were  enacted  now,  the  average 
prime  rate  from  December  1.  1980  to 
November  30.  1981.  In  my  view,  this  ac- 
curately reflects  the  cost  of  money  for 
the  1981  taxable  calendar  year.  If  the 
Government  does  not  refund  to  you  the 
money  it  withheld  from  your  paycheck 
during  1981,  it  seems  fair  to  require  the 
Government  to  pay  you  the  average  in- 
terest rate  for  1981  when  you  were  de- 
prived the  use  of  your  money.  Conversely, 
when  a  taxpayer  does  not  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment the  amount  of  money  he  or  she 
owed  in  1981  on  time,  it  seems  fair  that 
this  taxpayer  should  pay  the  average  rate 
of  interest  for  that  taxable  year.  After 
all.  every  taxpayer  who  complied  with 
the  law  had  to  l>orrow  money  at  the 
average  prime  rate — if  they  were  lucky — 
if  they  needed  additional  funds.  If  there 
is  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  prime  rate 
from  December  1  to  April  15  when  taxes 
are  due.  the  taxpayer  always  has  the 
option  of  borrowing  the  money  from  a 
financial  institution  at  a  lower  rate  to 
pay  their  tax  liability  on  time. 

Using  the  average  prime  rate  for  the 
taxable  year  in  question  eliminates  many 
of  the  distortions  in  the  current  formula. 
Also,  it  accurately  reflects  the  time-cost 
of  money  for  a  taxable  year  when  either 
the  taxpayer  or  the  Government  is  er- 
roneously denied  the  use  of  their  money 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  adjustment  of  interest 
rate)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  establl^  an  adjusted  rate  of 
Interest  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a) 
not  later  than  December  15  of  any  year  If 
the  adjusted  prime  rate  charged  by  banlcs 


during  the  12-month  period  ending  on  No- 
vember 30  of  that  year,  rounded  to  the  near- 
est full  percent,  is  at  least  a  full  percentAge 
point  more  or  less  than  the  Interest  rate 
then  In  effect.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  adjustments  in  the  Inter- 
est rate  under  section  6621  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  to  take 
effect  after  December  31,  1981.9 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1131.  a  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments and  to  take  early  payment  dis- 
counts only  when  payment  is  timely 
made,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1«84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1484.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  21  of  the  act  of 
February  25,  1920,  commonly  known  as 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
s.  less 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens i, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1698,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  admission  of  cer- 
tain children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  Per- 
sonnel. 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1844,  a 
bill  to  facilitate  the  national  distribution 
and  utilization  of  coal. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTIOK    1X8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Mattingly) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  118,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  January  1982.  as 
"National  Cerebral  Palsy  Month." 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTIOIf    121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  121,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  year  1982  as  the  "Bicentennial  Year 
of  the  American  Bald  Eagle"  and  the 
designation  of  June  20,  1982,  as  "Nation- 
al Bald  Eagle  Day." 

SXMATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  fMr. 
BoscHwrrz)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127,  a  joint 
resolution  to  grant  official  recognition  to 
the  International  Ballet  Competition. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLUTION    133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcwi,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  133,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  August  14,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Navajo  Code  Talkers  Day." 
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SXItATX  JOINT  «lSOLUTIOlf   134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rkcle.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaoa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  134,  a  joint  resolution 
to  deslgmate  1982  as  the  "Year  of  Dis- 
abled Persons." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  AMisxRONc,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East»  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  134. 
supra. 

SKMATC  CONCCKtZNT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  53,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  policies 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
of  anti-Semitism  and  discrimination 
against  Jewish  immigration. 

AMINOMXNT  NO.  634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wkicker,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  634  proposed  to  H.R. 
4169,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
53— RELATIVE  TO  ANTI-SEMITISM 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.   BOSCHWITZ    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Percy,  Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
LucAR.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Durenberger.  and  Mr.  Pell) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution :  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
8.  Con.  Res.  63 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialists  Republics  has  decreased 
Jewish  emigration  significantly,  thereby  al- 
most completely  terminating  such  emigra- 
tion, and  such  Government  continues  to 
maintain  this  form  of  discrimination  based 
upon  religion; 

Whereas,  under  tb«  current  policy,  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  has  reduced  the  number  of 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  from  a  monthly 
high  of  4.746  In  October  1979.  to  368  In  Oc- 
tober 1981,  the  lowest  monthly  total  since 
mass  Jewish  emigration  began  In  the  late 
1960's. 

Whereas,  360.000  Jews  have  been  allowed 
to  emigrate  In  the  last  twelve  years,  more 
than  one-half  million  Jews  have  filed  for  em- 
igration In  the  same  time  period; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Is  Implementing  a 
policy  of  exiling  Hebrew  teachers,  banning 
Jewish  education  programs,  and  confiscating 
books,  as  weU  as  sacred  and  religious  ar- 
ticles; 

Whereas  the  press  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  Is  implementing  a  policy 
of  disseminating  antl-Semltlc  propaganda  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  which  Is  designed  to  hinder  Jewish 
heritage  and  terminate  traditional  religious 
practices;  and 

Whereas  within  a  period  of  four  months 
beginning  In  July  1981,  more  arrests  of  So- 
viet Jews  have  taken  place  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding four  years,  underscoring  the  increas- 
ingly  discriminatory   policy   of   the   Soviet 


Government  toward  Soviet  Jews:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that — 

( 1 )  the  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  discrimination  against  Jew- 
ish emigration  are  morally  reprehensible; 
and 

(2)  the  President,  at  every  opportunity  and 
in  the  strongest  terms,  should  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Re- 
publics the  opposition  of  the  United  States 
to  these  reprehensible  policies  and  should 
urge  such  cfovernment  to  remove  its  restric- 
tions on  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  submitting  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  expresses  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  persecution  of 
Jewish  cultural  and  religious  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  catastrophic- 
ally  low  level  of  Soviet  Jewish  emigration. 

Soviet  Jewry  is  at  present  facing  a 
crisis  of  enormous  proportions.  Within  a 
period  of  4  months  beginning  In  July  1981 
more  arrests  of  Soviet  Jews  have  taken 
place  than  in  the  preceding  4  years.  The 
Soviet  press  is  disseminating  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  to  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  same  time  that  He- 
brew teachers  are  being  exiled,  Jewish 
education  programs  are  being  banned, 
and  Jewish  books  and  religious  articles 
are  being  confiscated.  The  Soviet  author- 
ities prevent  the  Hebrew  language  from 
being  taught,  and  of  the  many  nationali- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union  only  Jews  have 
no  schools  or  classes  of  any  kind. 

The  trends  in  Jewish  emigration  are 
just  as  ominous.  Emigration  figures  be- 
gan to  decline  in  the  spring  of  1980;  in 
April  1980  Jewish  emigraUpn  totaled 
2,469  By  December  1980  the  figure  had 
fallen  to  889.  The  Soviet  Government,  in 
an  effort  to  quiet  its  restive  Jewish  com- 
munity, cynically  increased  emigration 
in  February  1981 — prior  to  the  start  of 
the  26th  Party  Congress.  The  February 
figure  was  1,407,  up  from  850  in  January. 
However,  Mr.  President,  the  emigration 
level  for  October  1981  was  368,  the  low- 
est number  since  mass  Jewish  emigration 
began  in  the  late  1960's. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  the  Soviet  Government 
pledged  to  respect  the  human  rights  of 
all  its  citizens  and  to  ease  its  restrictive 
emigration  policies.  This  concurrent  res- 
olution, which  has  been  submitted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Chris  Smith,  stresses  that  the  So- 
viets have  not  honored  these  commit- 
ments and  asks  the  President  to  express 
to  the  Soviet  leadership  the  deep  concern 
of  the  Congress  about  this  matter.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  258— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  WAIVING  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget: 


S.  Res.  268 
Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1662.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  the 
bill,  as  reported,  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  the  flsca. 
year  1982,  and  such  bill  was  not  reported  on 
or  before  May  16,  1981,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  for  such  authorization. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  259— RESOLU- 
TION WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  JEPSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 
S.  Res.  269 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1906.  a  bill  to  eliminate  general  and  flag 
officer  grade  requirements  from  certain  stat- 
utory positions  In  the  Armed  Forces,  to  de- 
lay the  effective  date  of  the  celling  on  the 
number  of  general  and  flag  officers  serving 
on  active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  waiver  is  necessary  because  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  In 
either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year,  unless  that  bill  or  resolution  is 
reported  in  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  or  before  May  16  preceding 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S. 
1906  as  reported  by  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  261— 
IMPORT  PEES  ON  OIL 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Matsunaoa,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  D'Amato,  and 
Mr.  DoDD)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  261)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  not  im- 
pose import  fees  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  261 

Whereas  an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  producta  would  have  a 
highly  infiationary.  direct  effect  on  the 
United  States  economy  and  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  throughout  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  such  a  fee,  even  though  applied 
only  to  importa,  would  Increase  the  price 
of  all  oil  consumed  In  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  price  of  domestically-produced 
crude  oil  and  domestically-refined  products 
would  increase  to  the  same  level  as  im- 
ported oil; 

Whereas  each  doUar  of  such  a  fee  would 
increase  consumer  petroleum  caste  In  the 
United  States  by  approximately  96.800.000,- 
000  per  year; 

Whereas  such  a  fee  would  also  have  wide- 
spread indirect  Inflationary  effects  by  raising 
the  cost  of  all  consumer  goods; 

Whereas  the  adverse  Inflationary  effecte  of 
such  a  fee  would  far  outweigh  the  marginal 
Increase  In  Federal  revenues;  and 


Whereas  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  use.  i  1862)  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  revenues: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  not  impose  any 
import  fees  on  the  importation  of  any  crude 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  products. 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senator  Mitchell  and  I  are  submitting  a 
resolution  opposing  the  imposition  of 
an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products.  The  imposition  of 
an  oil  import  fee  is  on  the  list  of  revenue 
raising  options  that  the  President  is  con- 
sidering to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  I  am  concerned  that  an  oil  import 
fee  would  have  a  number  of  serious  con- 
sequences. 

First,  an  import  fee  would  have  a  di- 
rect infiationary  impact  since  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  every  barrel  of  oil  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  For  example,  each 
dollar  of  import  fee  imposed  would  raise 
consumer  petroleum  costs  in  the  United 
States  by  approximately  $6.8  billion  per 
year;  a  fee  of  $5  would  increase  con- 
sumer costs  by  more  than  $34  billion  per 
year.  In  New  England,  based  on  the  pe- 
troleum consumption  figure  for  1979  of 
386  million  barrels,  a  $5  per  barrel  im- 
port fee  would  mean  a  staggering  in- 
crease of  $1.9  billion  in  oil  prices. 

Second,  an  import  fee  would  raise  the 
costs  of  not  only  petroleum  based  prod- 
ucts but  all  consumer  goods. 

Finally,  the  imposition  of  an  oil  im- 
port fee  at  this  time  would  exceed  the 
authority  granted  to  the  President  under 
the  national  security  clause  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  Section  1862  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  impose  a  fee  or  quota  on  oil 
imports  if  he  makes  a  formal  finding, 
based  on  an  investigation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  that  such  imports  are 
threatening  to  impair  the  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  statute  does  not,  however,  au- 
thorize the  President  to  impose  a  tax  in 
order  to  incresise  Federal  revenues.  Since 
no  circumstances  currently  exist  which 
would  support  a  finding  that  import  fees 
are  necessary  to  protect  national  secu- 
rity, the  imposition  of  a  fee  clearly  would 
be  for  revenue  raising  purposes  only.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  President's  authority  imder  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
attempt  by  the  administration  to  in- 
crease Federal  revenue  through  the  im- 
position of  an  import  fee.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Chafee  today  in 
introducing  a  resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  Senate  to  any  imposi- 
tion of  an  oil  import  fee. 

Currently  the  administration  is  mak- 
ing final  decisions  on  its  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  proposals.  TTie  massive  Federal 
deficits  projected  for  the  next  several 
years  have  led  to  a  search,  within  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  for 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases. 

One  option  that  is  being  debated  in 
the  administration  is  to  impose  an  oil 
import  fee.  This  has  some  obvious  at- 
tractions for  those  who  are  exclusively 


concerned  with  reducing  the  deficit  as 
the  fee  may,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  imposed  administratively  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  has  the  potential  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  revenue.  President  Carter 
was  led  by  similar  reasons  to  propose  a 
fee  last  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  any  fee  proposed 
now  would  meet  the  same  fate  that  last 
year's  initiative  met.  Congress,  recogniz- 
ing the  defects  of  oil  import  fees,  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  proposal,  first 
by  passing  a  special  disapproval  resolu- 
tion and  then  by  overriding  a  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

I  believe  that  an  oil  import  fee  would 
impose  serious  economic  costs  that  out- 
weigh its  contribution  to  reducing  the 
deficit.  Furthermore,  any  fee  that  is  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue 
would  be  on  highly  questionable  legal 
grounds. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  be  highly  in- 
flationary. Because  of  the  decontrol  of 
domestic  crude  oil  prices,  an  oil  import 
fee  would  increase  the  price  of  all  oil 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  thus 
adding  directly  to  the  inflation  rate. 
Each  dollar  of  import  fee  could  raise 
consumer  petroleum  costs  by  $6.8  billion 
per  year.  Also,  because  of  the  central 
role  of  oil  in  the  economy,  the  fee  could 
have  a  major  indirect  effect  as  its  costs 
are  passed  on  throughout  the  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  import  fee  would 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  our  economy. 
By  draining  purchasing  power  from  the 
economy,  the  fee  would  lead  to  higher 
unemployment  and  lower  output.  Ttiis 
effect  could  be  especially  severe  in  oil- 
consuming  States,  as  they  would  not  re- 
ceive the  economic  benefits  resulting 
from  higher  oil  prices  that  oil  producing 
States  would  receive. 

Our  balance  of  payments  could  also  be 
adversely  affected.  Although  we  would 
likely  reduce  our  outfiow  of  payments  for 
imported  oil,  the  competitiveness  of 
many  of  our  industries  would  be  serious- 
ly impaired.  By  putting  our  exporters  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage,  our  interna- 
tional position  would  deteriorate  further. 

What  an  oil  import  fee  would  accom- 
plish is  to  put  a  serious  financial  burden 
on  oil  consumers.  Prices  for  petroleum 
product,  particularly  for  home  heating 
oil,  are  already  intolerably  high,  and  New 
Englanders  have  made  great  strides  in 
reducing  their  energy  use.  Price  increases 
resulting  from  an  oil  import  fee  would 
not  significantly  increase  consumers' 
conservation  efforts,  but  would  only  be  a 
further  drain  on  family  budgets. 

Finally,  the  President  cannot  use  his 
authority  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  impose  a  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing revenues.  The  act  clearly  limits  the 
authority  to  impose  import  fees  to  situ- 
ations in  which  national  security  is 
threatened.  The  courts  were  very  clear  on 
this  point  last  year  when  President  Car- 
ter's Import  fee  was  struck  lown.  Al- 
though reducing  foreign  oil  imports  is  a 
high  national  priority,  the  current  excess 
supply  in  world  oil  markets  does  not  jus- 
tify a  revenue-raising  action  in  the  name 
of  national  security. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  let  the  administration  know  of  con- 


gressional opposition  to  oil  import  fees. 
An  oil  import  fee  is  not  sound  economic 
or  energy  pohcy.  and  would  be  of  ques- 
tionable legality.* 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recent  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  administration  is 
seriously  considering  a  recommendation 
to  impose  fees  on  imported  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit, 
tome  reports  have  indicated  that  such 
fees  on  crude  oil  and  products  may  be  as 
high  as  $2  to  $5  per  barrel. 

I  am  pleased,  in  view  of  this  possible 
action  by  the  administration,  to  join 
Senator  Chafee  and  Senator  Mitchell 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  Senate  res- 
olution expressing  opposition  to  any  plan 
by  the  President  to  impose  import  fees 
on  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that  one  of  our 
country's  most  critical  priorities  must  be 
to  reduce  U.S.  (jovemment  spending  and 
the  Federal  deficit.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  def- 
icit should  be  achieved  by  further  pen- 
alizing the  Northeast  and  particularly 
New  England  States  who  rely  upon  im- 
ported oil  for  almost  80  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's total  energy  requirements  and  pay 
the  highest  energy  bills  in  the  Nation. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  regard 
that  New  England  consumers  and  par- 
ticularly Rhode  Island  families  have  al- 
ready conserved  dramatically  in  their 
consumption  of  both  critical  fuels — home 
heating  oil  and  gasoline.  Most  impor- 
tantly. New  England  and  Rhode  Island 
families  already  bear  a  heavy  and  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  energy  cost 
burden  as  shown  by  recent  data  released 
by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition.  According  to  the  coalition,  the 
1980  price  tag  for  residential  energy 
costs  averaged  $1,325  for  the  New  Eng- 
land region;  $1,100  for  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States;  $1,150  for  the  Midwest;  $896  for 
the  South  and  $676  for  the  Western 
States.  These  residential  energy  figures. 

1  believe,  may  be  conservative  as  I  have 
been  advised  by  State  oflBcials  in  Rhode 
Island  that  the  typical  family  using  No. 

2  home  heating  oil  in  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing the  1980-81  season  paid  approxi- 
mately $1,500  to  heat  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there 
are  no  strong  arguments  for  any  fee  on 
imported  crude  oil  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  the  grounds  of  national  security, 
or  as  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  Imports  of  foreign  oil  into 
the  United  States  are  already  down 
dramatically  from  several  years  ago 
when  close  to  50  percent  of  domestic 
petroleum  requirements  were  imported 
from  foreign  sources.  At  present,  the 
United  States  is  importing  an  average 
of  4.2  million  barrels  per  day,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Energy,  against 
the  domestic  demand  of  16  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

Further  reductions  of  imports  are  de- 
sirable, but  they  could  well  be  achieved 
through  a  vigorous  residential  weatheri- 
zation  program  throughout  the  Nation 
rather  than  by  terminating  the  program 
as  proposed  by  the  administration  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 
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With  respect  to  the  claim  that  import 
fees  on  crude  oil  and  products  are  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  there 
is  not  justification  for  increasing  Fed- 
eral revenues  at  the  expense  of  further 
penalizing  New  Englanders  who  already 
are  paying  the  highest  energy  rates  in 
the  Nation. 

Federal  revenues  could  be  increased 
by  eliminating  several  of  the  unfair  tax 
breaks  requested  by  the  administration 
and  passed  by  the  Congress  under  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  last  sum- 
mer. Elimination  of  the  energy  provi- 
sions which  reduce  the  windfall  profits 
tax  on  oil  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  alone  more  than  cover 
the  revenues  that  are  anticipated  to  be 
collected  from  any  crude  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  President,  enough  is  enough.  The 
administration  decontrolled  domestic  oil 
last  January,  has  reduced  Federal  as- 
sistance for  weatherization  and  conser- 
vation grants  for  schools  and  hospitals 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  proposes  their 
termination  in  fiscal  year  1983.  They  are 
considering  elimination  of  the  residen- 
tial and  commercial  energy  conservation 
tax  credits  and  now  may  seek  to  impose 
another  tax  on  the  consumers  through 
an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
imports. 

If  such  a  fee  is  imposed.  New  England- 
ers alone  will  be  forced  to  pay  nearly  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  higher  prices  for 
direct  fuel  costs.  For  the  typical  Rhode 
Island  family  using  1,200  gallons  of  No.  2 
home  heating  oil  for  their  home  annu- 
ally, the  added  cost  would  amount  to  an 
additional  $60  to  $144  depending  upon 
the  fees  requested  by  the  administration. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  any  pro- 
posal by  the  administration  to  impxjse  a 
fee  on  crude  oil  is  harsh  and  cannot  be 
justified.  This  is  a  burden  that  will  be 
too  great  for  many  families.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  cosponsor 
and  strongly  support  this  resolution  to 
discourage  the  administration  from  see- 
ing to  impose  a  fee  early  next  year. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1239 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.) 

Mr.  NICKLES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1626)  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  to 
clarify  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission,  to  reform 
and  improve  the  regulation  of  oil  pipe- 
lines, and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1981. 1  introduced  S.  1626.  leg- 
islation amending  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  to  clarify  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  in  relation  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  oil  pipelines.  Hearings  will  be 
held  early  next  year. 

At  those  hearings,  in  addition  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1626,  I  want  my  col- 


leagues and  interested  parties  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  following 
amendment  to  insure  that  all  aspects  of 
this  issue  are  fully  examined. 

The  current  bill  applies  regulatory  re- 
form to  all  oil  pipelines  except  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  system  (TAPS) .  The  first 
part  of  the  amendment,  which  is  a  re- 
writing of  section  4  of  the  bill,  would 
provide  that  all  oil  pipelines  will  be 
treated  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
which  adds  a  new  section  5  to  the  bill, 
is  a  series  of  technical  amendments  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  designed 
to  remove  FERC's  authority  to  set  rates 
in  this  competitive  industry  and  to  re- 
afiSrm  FERC  s  authority  to  reculate  any 
unjust  discriminatory  practices.  Section 
6  would  insure  that  Feideral  jurisdiction 
supersedes  any  Stats  regulation  of  this 
interstate  pipeline  network.  Section  7 
provides  for  an  enactment  clause. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the 
following  amendment  for  the  Record,  to 
provide  all  parties  with  adequate  notice 
of  the  range  of  issues  we  will  consider  at 
those  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  beginning  on  line  1.  strike  all 
of  section  4  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  4.  Those  provisions  of  law  which 
vested  functions  transferred  by  section  306 
and  402(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act.  as  those  sections  existed 
on  the  day  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
are  repealed  to  the  extent  those  provisions 
of  law  vest  authority  to  suspend,  determine, 
or  prescribe  rates,  or  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  by  pipeline. 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  In  this  section,  whenever  In  this 
section  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of, 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act." 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  Section  1  (49  U.S.C. 
1(4) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DBTY  TO  fTTKNISH  TRANSPORTATION  AND  ES- 
TABLISH THROUGH  ROUTES:  DIVISION  OP 
JOINT   RATES 

"(4)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  every  common 
carrier  subject  to  this  part  to  provide  and 
furnish  transportation  upon  reasonable  re- 
quest therefor,  and  to  establish  reasonable 
through  routes  with  other  such  carriers.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  common  car- 
rier establishing  through  routes  to  provide 
reasonable  facilities  for  operating  such 
routes  and  to  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  their  operation.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  (a)  of  section  1  (49 
U.S.C.  1(5)  (a))    Is  repealed. 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  13  (49  U.S.C. 
13(4) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DUTT    op    COMMISSION    WHERE    STATE    REGTTLA- 
TIONS    RESULT    IN     DISCRIMINATION 

"(4)  Whenever  In  any  such  Investigation 
the  Commission,  after  full  hearing,  finds  that 
any  such  rate,  charge,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice causes  any  undue  or  unreasonable  ad- 
vantage, preference,  or  prejudice  as  between 
persons  or  localities  In  intrastate  commerce 
on  the  one  hand  and  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  one  the  other  hand,  or  any  undue, 
unreasonable,  or  un)ust  discrimination 
against,  or  undue  burden  on.  Interstate  or 
foreign   commerce    (which   the  Commission 


may  find  without  a  separation  of  interstate 
and  Intrastate  property,  revenues,  and  ex- 
penses, and  without  considering  In  totality 
the  operations  or  results  thereof  of  any  car- 
rier, or  group  or  groups  of  carriers  wholly 
within  any  State),  which  Is  hereby  forbid- 
den and  declared  to  be  unlawful,  it  shall  (a) 
set  aside  such  rate,  charge,  regulation,  or 
practice,  and  (b)  In  the  case  of  a  regula- 
tion or  practice  shall  prescribe  the  regula- 
tion or  practice  thereafter  to  be  observed.  In 
such  manner  as,  in  Its  judgment,  will  remove 
such  advantage,  preference,  prejudice,  dis- 
crimination, or  burden.  Such  regulations  and 
practices  shall  be  observed  while  in  effect  by 
the  carriers  parties  to  such  proceeding  af- 
fected thereby,  the  law  of  any  State  or  deci- 
sion or  order  of  any  State  authority  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.". 

(e)  Paragraph  1  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
15(1) )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COMMISSION    EMPOWERED    TO    DETERMINE    AND 
PRESCRIBE    REGULATIONS    AND    PRACTICES 

"(1)  Whenever,  after  full  hearing,  upon  a 
complaint  made  as  provided  In  section  13  of 
this  part,  or  after  full  hearing  under  an  or- 
der for  investigation  and  bearing  made  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  Initiative,  either 
In  extension  of  any  ending  complaint  or 
without  any  complaint  whatever,  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  of  opinion  that — 

"(a)  any  individual  or  joint  rate  or  charge 
whatsoever  demanded,  charged,  or  collected 
by  any  common  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to 
this  part  for  the  transportation  of  oil  is  or 
will  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  imduly 
preferential  or  prejudicial  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part;  or 

"(b)  any  individual  or  joint  regulation,  or 
practice  whatsoever  of  such  carrier  or  car- 
riers subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Is 
or  will  be  imjust  or  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential  or  pre- 
judicial, or  otherwise  In  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  part; 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  make  an  order  that  the  ctwrler  or 
carriers  shall  cease  and  desist  from  such 
violation  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  same  does  or  will 
exist  and  in  the  case  of  a  regulation  or  prac- 
tice to  determine  and  prescribe  what  In- 
dividual or  joint  regulation,  or  practice  Is  or 
will  be  just,  fair,  and  reasonable,  to  be  there- 
after followed,  and  to  make  an  order  that 
the  carrier  or  carriers  shall  conform  to  and 
observe  the  regulation  or  practice  so  pre- 
scribed." 

(f)  Paragraph  <3)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
5(3) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THROUGH    ROUTES 

"(3)  The  Commission  may,  and  It  shall 
whenever  deemed  by  it  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  public  interest,  after  full 
hearing  upon  complaint  or  upon  Its  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  establish 
through  routes  applicable  to  transportation 
by  carriers  subject  to  this  part  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  through 
routes  shall  be  operated.  If  any  tariff  or 
schedule  cancelling  any  through  route  with- 
out the  consent  of  all  carriers  parties  thereto 
or  authorization  by  the  Commission,  is  sus- 
pended by  the  Commission  for  investigation, 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  carrier 
or  carriers  proposing  such  cancellation  to 
show  that  it  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  section.". 

(g)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  15  (49  U.S.C. 
15(6) )  is  repealed. 

(h)  Paragraph  (7)  ol  section  15  (49  VS.C. 
15(7) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"HEARINGS  ON  NEW   FILINGS:    SUSPENSIONS 

"(7)  Whenever  there  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  any  schedule  stating  a  new 
Individual  or  joint  rate  or  charge,  or  any 
new  Individual  or  joint  regulation  or  prac- 
tice affecting  any  rate  or  charge,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have,  and  it  U  given,  authority. 
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either  upon  complaint  or  upon  Its  own  Ini- 
tiative without  complaint,  at  once,  and  If  it 
so  orders  without  answer  or  other  formal 
pleading  by  the  Interested  carrier  or  carriers, 
but  upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter  upon  a 
hearing  concerning  whether  such  rate  or 
charge  Is  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly 
preferential  or  prejudicial  or  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  such  regulation  or  practice; 
and  pending  a;  bearing  concerning  the  law- 
fulness of  a  regulation  or  practice  and  the 
decision  thereon  the  Commission,  upon  de- 
livering to  the  carrier  or  carriers  affected 
thereby  a  statement  In  writing  of  Its  reasons 
for  such  suspension,  m&y  from  time  to  time 
suspend  the  operation  of  such  regulation  or 
practice  and  defer  the  use  of  such  regulation 
or  practice,  but  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
seven  months  beyond  the  time  when  It 
would  otherwise  go  into  effect;  and  after  full 
hearing,  whether  completed  before  or  after 
the  regulation  or  practice  goes  Into  effect, 
the  Commission  may  make  such  order  with 
respect  to  any  new  rate  or  charge,  or  new 
regulation  or  practice  as  would  be  proper  in 
a  proceeding  initiated  after  It  had  become 
effective.  If  the  proceeding  has  not  been  con- 
cluded and  an  order  made  virithln  the  period 
of  suspension,  the  proposed  change  of  reg- 
ulation or  practice  shall  go  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  such  period.  At  any  hearing  involving 
a  change  in  a  rate  or  charge,  or  in  a  rule, 
regulation,  or  practice,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  upon  the  complainant  to  show  that 
the  proposed  changed  rate  or  charge  is  un- 
justly discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential 
or  prejudicial  or  that  the  proposed  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  practice  Is  not  just  and  reason- 
able, and  the  Commission  shall  give  to  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  such  questions  pref- 
erence over  all  other  questions  pending  be- 
fore It  and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as 
possible.". 

(1)  Section  3  of  chapter  573  of  the  Act  of 
December  12,  1945  (49  U.S.C.  65a)  is  re- 
pealed. 

"Sec.  6.  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  no  interstate  agency  or  other 
political  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  shall 
review,  prescribe,  suspend,  set  aside,  or  in 
any  manner  regulate  the  rates  or  charges  of 
any  common  carrier  for  transportation  of  oil 
by  pipeline  in  interstate  commerce  or  the 
regulations  and  practices  pertaining  to  such 
transportation. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  shall  Uke  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE  AND  IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1982 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1240 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4121)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES     HEALTH     BENEFITS     PLAN 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  considers  H.R.  4121. 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations 
bill,  I  will  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment. I  submit  the  amendment  for 
printing  and  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  text  of 
HR  4121.  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefiu  Plan  (FEHBP)  has  experienced  dif- 
ficulties this  year:  and 

Whereas  these  difficulties  have  their  roots 
in  long-standing  policies  and  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Plan  Itself;  and 

Whereas  the  postponement  of  an  open  sea- 
son means  that  federal  employees  must  wait 
to  make  changes  In  their  health  coverage: 
and 

Whereas  the  FEHBP  needs  reform  which 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  Gen- 
eral Services  intends  to  address  this  year: 

And  now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

( 1 )  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  should  continue  to  do  everything  in 
Its  power  to  minimize  the  disruption  that 
will  occur  to  federal  employees. 

(2)  a  well-organized  and  orderly  open  sea- 
son is  in  the  best  Interests  of  federal  em- 
ployees, the  Government,  and  the  participat- 
ing plans. 

(3)  when  a  final  decision  Is  reached  on 
benefit  levels,  adequate  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  OPM  and  the  participating  plans 
to  prepare  and  distribute  Informational 
materials. 

(4)  OPM  should  seek  reasonable  arrange- 
ments with  the  participating  plans  which 
permit  them  to  continue  underwriting. 

(5)  an  open  season  should  not  be  post- 
poned any  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  foregolng.4 


on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  diu-ing  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  December  14, 
at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Kalo  Hineman  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEC   ON   LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  1922,  the  Black  Lung  Ben- 
efits and  Revenue  Amendments  of  1981, 
on  Mondav,  December  14,  1981,  in  room 
4232  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Members  of  the  oublif.  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  Labor  Subcommittee 
immediately. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ACRICtTLTURE,    NUTRITION,    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
meet  on  Monday,  December  14,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  Kalo  A.  Hineman 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
room  324  Russell  Building.  Anyone  wish- 
ing further  information  should  contact 
Denise  Alexander  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON   ENVIRONMENT   AND   PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Friday,  December  11.  at  10 
a.m..  to  mark  up  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEK    ON    AGRICULTURE.    NUTRITION.    AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEFICIT  WOES 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  article 
December  7,  1981,  about  the  latest  budg- 
et deficit  projections.  Considering  the 
significant  and  increasing  budget  deficits 
with  which  we  are  faced,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  insightful  article. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Administration  Puts  '82  Deficit  at 

$109.1  Billion 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon  and  Rich 

Jaroslovsky) 

Washington — New  Beagan  administration 
calculations  project  budget  deficits  of  $109.1 
bUUon  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  $152.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983  and  $162  bllUon  in  fiscal 
1984,  given  current  budget  and  economic 
trends. 

These  preliminary  figures  reflect  a  new 
economic  forecast  President  Reagan  re- 
ceived Friday  from  his  advisers.  Both  the 
forecast  and  the  budget  estimates  may 
change  before  the  administration  completes 
work  on  the  new  budget  it  must  send  Con- 
gress early  next  year.  But  the  deficit  fig- 
ures, which  don't  include  additional  budget 
cuts  Mr.  Reagan  hopes  to  achieve  over  the 
next  few  years,  are  far  wider  than  the  ad- 
ministration has  conceded  previously. 

Last  September,  officials  estimated  a  $43.1 
bUlion  deficit  in  the  current  year,  wtilch 
began  Oct.  1.  More  recently.  White  House 
officials  have  said  that  figure  couid  swell 
to  $80  blUlon. 

The  new  projections  for  this  year  is 
based  on  an  administration  forecast  that 
nominal  gross  national  product,  the  na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services  meas- 
ured in  current  prices,  will  Increase  7.9 
percent  in  the  1982  calendar  year.  That 
would  be  the  lowest  rate  of  nominal  growth, 
which  determines  tax  receipts,  since  1970; 
the  low  projection  refiects  both  the  reces- 
sion and  an  expected  slowdown  in  the  In- 
fiatlon  rate. 

advisers  disagree 

Some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  advisers  complain 
that  the  forecast,  produced  by  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Is  too  pessimistic. 
They  maintain  that  the  forecast  fails  to  re- 
fiect  the  stimulative  effect  on  the  economy 
of  next  year's  tax  cuts.  They  also  charge 
that  the  whopping  deficit  projections  are 
designed  to  force  Mr.  Reagan  to  abandon  his 
opposition  to  Increasing  taxes  or  to  reducing 
planned  Increases  in  defense  spending. 

Many  of  the  President's  senior  advisers, 
including  budget  director  David  Stockman 
and  chief  of  staff  James  Baker,  believe  tax 
increases  are  needed  to  hold  down  the  defi- 
cit and  prevent  another  surge  in  Interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Reagan  "has  got  95  percent  of  the 
White  House  staff  telling  him  he  has  to 
raise  taxes."  one  aide  said.  But  at  his  eco- 
nomic review  meeting  last  Friday,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  still  opooses  Increasing  taxes 
to  offset  the  $283  billion  of  personal  and 
business  tax  cuts  through  1984  that  Congress 
has  enacted. 
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similarly,  tHere  is  little  evidence  the 
President  would  slow  his  planned  delense 
buildup.  "At  every  Cabinet  meeting,  there's 
grumbling  about  Defense  getting  more  while 
other  agencies  are  cut,"  a  U)p  Pentagon  offi- 
cial said.  "But  we  see  no  sign  the  Presi- 
dents wavering."  Top  White  House  officials, 
who  last  summer  conducted  a  long,  unsuc- 
cessful campaign  for  bigger  defense  cuts,  so 
far  haven't  indicated  they  have  the  appetite 
to  renew  the  battle. 

NONDtFEMSE    CXTTS    SOUGHT 

Instead,  the  President  Is  telling  aides  to 
concentrate  on  finding  sweeping  nondefense 
spending  cuts.  "The  marching  orders  from 
the  Oval  Office  are  to  produce  a  bare-'oones 
budget,"  one  adviser  said  of  the  fiscal  1983 
document  due  nest  month. 

White  House  officials  acknowledge  the 
immense  political  difficulties  of  such  a  strat- 
egy; even  some  friendly  Republican  legisla- 
tors are  becoming  Increasingly  uncomforta- 
ble with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  Reagan 
budget  efforts.  And  many  White  House  offi- 
cials say  the  economy  must  start  showing 
signs  of  Improvement  before  the  1982  elec- 
tions to  avoid  a  major  political  defeat. 

On  that  score,  the  administration's  latest 
economic  forecast  contaihs  bittersweet  news. 
For  1982,  the  projection  shows  slow  growth, 
rising  Interest  rates  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. But  it  assumes  considerable  improve- 
ment In  later  years. 

The  preliminary  forecast  sees  Increases  In 
"real,"  or  Infiatlon-adjusted,  gross  national 
product  of  0.2  percent  In  the  1982  calendar 
year,  5.4  percent  In  1983  and  5.2  percent  In 
1984.  Growth  In  nominal  ONP  Is  seen  rising 
from  7.9  percent  next  year  to  ll.l  percent 
in  1983  and  9.8  percent  In  1984.  The  Infla- 
tion rate,  based  on  a  ONP  measure,  Is  seen 
declining  to  7.7  percent  In  1982.  6.5  percent 
In  1983  and  4.4  percent  In  1984. 

The  forecast  prolects  that  real  ONP  will 
contract  at  a  5-percent  annual  rate  In  the 
current  quarter  and  then  continue  to  decline 
at  a  0.5-percent  rate  In  the  first  ouarter  of 
1982  as  the  economy  recovers  from  the 
recession. 

Real  ONP  growth  Is  expected  to  acceler- 
ate at  a  1.5-percent  annual  rate  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  5.6  percent  In  the  third  period 
and  5.7  percent  In  the  final  quarter  of  19S2. 
But  this  growth  won't  be  enough  to  bring 
down  the  unemployment  rate,  which  the 
forecast  says  will  stay  at  the  current  84  per- 
cent or  higher  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  forecast  estimates  that 
Interest  rates  on  three-month  Treasury  bills 
will  fall  to  an  average  of  10  percent  In  the 

1982  first  quarter.  But  the  rate  Is  expected 
to  rise  to  11.5  percent  In  the  third  quarter 
as  the  recovery  spurs  higher  business  borrow- 
ing while  the  Treasury  Is  borrowing  heavily 
to  finance  the  national  debt. 

The  deficit  projections  contained  In  the 
latest  estlipates  reflect  the  8130  billion  of 
spending  cuts  Congress  already  has  enacted 
through  1984,  but  don't  Include  the  new 
spending  cuts  the  administration  Is  strug- 
gling to  find.  The  latest  projections  show 
government  receipts  of  $621.9  billion  In  the 
current   fiscal   year.   (650.9   billion   In   fiscal 

1983  and  $692.3  billion  In  fiscal  1984.  Outlays 
are  estimated  at  $731  billion  In  1982.  $803.2 
billion  In  1983  and  $854.3  billion  In  1984. 

Finding  the  spending  cuts  to  cope  with 
those  bleak  numbers  Is  becoming  tougher 
and  tougher.  "The  easy  cuts,  we  made  a 
long  time  ago,  said  one  White  House  aide. 
The  reductions  being  considered  currently 
are  not  only  more  politically  painful  for  the 
administration  to  suggest  but  also  less  likely 
to  win  congressional  support. 

Recently,  the  White  House  was  Jolted  by 
some  cautionary  words  on  the  effect  of 
budget  cuts  on  state  and  local  governments 
from  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  (R.,  Nev.).  one  of  the 
President's  closest  friends.  "That  got  our  at- 


tention," one  aide  said.  "We  wonder  what 
Paul's  trying  to  tell  us." 

BXTDGET  MErrtNCS  SET 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  is  plunging 
Into  a  series  of  budget-review  and  appeals 
meetings  over  the  next  few  weeks  that  Is 
likely  to  Illustrate  Just  how  painful  Its  pre- 
dicament is.  This  week,  for  instance,  the 
Labor  Department  will  be  battling  a  push  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
halve  the  department's  proposed  fiscal  1983 
budget  for  major  job-training  programs. 

But  the  budget  office  proposal  would  re- 
quire far  deeper  cutbacks  and  would  be  cer- 
tain to  provoke  an  outcry  from  Congress.  "I 
question  whether  $1.6  billion  would  even  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  in  areas  with 
very  high  unemployment,"  one  Democratic 
congressional  aide  sald.# 


1982— YEAR  OF  THE  EAGLE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  a 
longtime  friend.  Jane  Gulley  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  who  has  distinguished  our 
State  with  her  direction  of  the  Arkan- 
sas eagle  awareness  program.  Jane,  ac- 
companied by  an  Arkansas  bald  eagle, 
Martha  One  Wing,  is  in  Washington  to 
work  with  the  Wildlife  Federation  on 
their  "Year  of  the  Eagle"  1982  project. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 121,  a  resolution  to  designate  1982 
as  the  Bicentennial  Year  of  the  Ameri- 
can bald  eagle  and  June  20.  1982,  as  Na- 
tional Bald  Eagle  Day.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  Jane's  achievements.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled.  "1982— Year 
of  the  Eagle "  by  Joe  Mosby  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

1982 — Yeab  or  the  Eaclx 
(By  Joe  Mosby) 

The  country  will  get  a  look  at  Arkanaes's 
Eagle  Lady,  and  her  eagle,  this  week  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Jane  Gulley  of  Little  Rock, 
a  dynamo  with  her  Eagle  Awareness  Program, 
has  been  selected  to  help  start  the  Year  ol 
the  Eagle,  1982,  a  project  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

The  Arkansas  Eagle  Awareness  Program 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  an  educational  effort  aimed 
at  helping  the  public  learn  and  appreciate 
more  about  the  magnificent  bald  and  golden 
eagles.  The  program  operates  under  the  gen- 
eral guidance  of  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Ser/lce,  with  senior  agent  Andrew 
Pursley  of  Little  Rock  working  oloeely  with 
Gulley  and  other  volunteers. 

Much  of  Gulley 's  work  Is  In  making  talks 
to  schools,  and  she  speaks  to  dozens  of  as- 
semblies, classes  and  other  school  gatherings 
over  the  state  each  year. 

The  talks  are  Important,  but  the  young 
people  are  eager  participants  In  the  programs 
when  they  find  Gulley  has  brought  along 
Martha  One  Wing,  the  bald  eagle:  Digger 
©"Dell,  the  turkey  vulture  (that's  a  buzzard, 
Alvln);  Hawkeye  the  hawk,  an  owl  or  two 
and  perhaps  some  other  live  birds  of  prey, 
or  raptors  as  the  more  learned  like  to  call 
them. 

It's  Martha  who  Is  going  to  Washington 
with  Gulley.  Martha  Is  a  male,  by  the  way; 
critters  that  look  alike  for  both  sexes,  like 
eagles,  rabbits  and  others,  often  get  inap- 
propriate names  by  well-meaning  folks. 

Martha  Is  a  nearly  mattire  bald  eagle  who 
was  shot  In  the  left  wing  by  a  "slob"  hunter 
a  few  years  ago.  The  wing  was  lrrep«tfable. 
and  Its  outer  portion  had  to  be  amputated. 
This  made  the  bird  unable  to  fend  for  Itself 


In  the  wUd,  so  It  was  life  In  a  zoo  ahead  for 
Martha,  until  the  alternative  of  becoming  a 
teaching  assistant  came  along. 

Everyday  folks  like  you  and  me  don't  get 
to  keep  eagles  and  other  protected  animals. 
But  In  view  of  Gulley 's  flotulshlng  program, 
it  wasn't  hard  for  Pursley  to  make  some 
phone  calls,  write  some  letters  and  get  a 
permit  for  Gulley  to  have  Martha  for  educa- 
tional use. 

Martha  Isn't  a  large  bird  although  he  Is 
nearly  fully  mature,  with  his  head  almost 
solid  white  now.  His  bufk  Is  diminished  too 
by  part  of  that  left  wing  missing. 

But  Martha  Is  all  eagle,  from  the  fierce, 
piercing  eyes  to  the  rip-saw  beak  and  the 
murderous  talons.  A  grown  eagle's  feet  are 
as  big,  or  bigger,  than  a  man's  hand.  The 
outer  two  or  more  Inches  are  talons,  one  of 
nature's  more  efficient  tools  for  grasping  and 
breaking  things.  An  eagle's  firm  grasp  on 
an  animal  to  eat,  on  a  stick,  limb  or  most 
anything  else  Is  every  bit  as  complete  as  a 
mechanic  using  Vise  Grips. 

A  top  official  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration phoned  Gulley  several  days  ago  and 
and  told  her  she  was  under  consideration  for 
the  role  of  starting  the  Year  of  the  Eagle, 
program.  Could  she  come  to  Washington  If 
chosen?  Yes,  she  answered. 

The  man  called  back  a  few  days  later  and 
said,  "You're  It.  Can  you  come  to  Washing- 
ton Tuesday,  December  8?"  "Sure."  Gulley 
answered.  "Can  you  talk  to  a  press  con- 
ference for  30  minutes  and  answer  question," 
he  asked.  "Sure."  the  Little  Rock  woman 
answered,  before  she  got  butterflies.  "Can  you 
bring  your  eagle?"  he  asked.  "Sure."  she 
answered,  before  she  had  a  chance  to  think 
about  a  long  plane  flight  with  Martha.  "Okay, 
we'll  send  the  plane  tickets." 

Gulley  Is  experienced  In  transporting  birds 
of  prey,  including  eagles,  by  ground  trans- 
portation and  by  air,  since  she,  Pursley  and 
others  working  In  the  Arkansas  programs 
many  times  have  to  ship  Injured  birds  to 
Auburn  University  In  Alabama  or  other 
places  for  treatment.  They  use  light  but 
sturdy  pet  crates,  and  they  Include  Inftruc- 
tlons  for  folks  to  keep  their  cotton-plckin' 
fingers  out  of  the  holes. 

The  flight  the  National  Wildlife  people  ar- 
ranged for  Gulley  and  the  eagle  called  for  a 
Delta  ride  to  Memphis,  a  three-hour  layover, 
then  an  American  ride  to  Washington.  Gul- 
ley called  Delta  to  ask  about  the  certainty  of 
her  cargo  being  transferred  properly  at 
Memphis.  "Oh,  no  problem,"  the  airline  agent 
said.  "Three  hours  Is  plenty  of  time.  But 
why  do  you  want  to  go  that  route.  We  can 
route  you  through  Atlanta  on  Delta  all  the 
way,  so  you  don't  transfer  airlines."  Fewer 
potential  problems.  "We'll  take  care  of  your 
dog,"  he  added.  "It's  not  a  dog;  It's  an  eagle." 
she  said.  "A  what?"  "Eagle,  a  grown  bald 
eagle."  A  pause,  then  the  agent  said,  "Oh. 
well  take  good  care  of  It,  too,"  and  cleared 
his  throat. 

"But  they  sent  me  this  American  Airlines 
ticket."  Gulley  said,  "and  It's  a  special  rate. 
a  whole  lot  cheaper  than  Delta."  She  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  trip,  that  she  and 
Martha  were  to  be  the  celebrities  who  start 
the  Year  of  the  Elagle.  The  agent  said.  "Let 
me  call  you  back." 

He  did.  and  he  told  Gulley  that  Delta 
would  meet  the  American  deal  and  would 
better  it  with  VIP  treatment  for  Martha 
all  along  the  way. 

Martha  Is  well  behaved.  He  Is  a  veteran 
now  at  public  appearances  all  over  Arkansas 
and  Is  used  to  le?lons  of  gawking  school 
kids  traipsing  pa.st,  as  well  as  hordes  of 
adults  peering  at  him.  Usually.  Martha  turns 
that  penetrating  paze  on  the  loudmouth  In 
the  crowd  who  tells  all  within  earshot  that 
his  prand-ia  had  a  full-grown  Hereford  bull 
carried  off  by  an  eaele  Just  like  Martha,  or 
that  his  cousin  Hershel  was  never  the  same 
after  an  eagle  stole  him  off  third  base  In 
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a  grade  school  ball  game  and  took  blm  17 
miles  to  Its  nest. 

But  Martha  can  sometimes  get  enough. 
He  can  get  irritated.  Like  the  other  day 
when  a  newsman  was  worklnj;  w^lth  Gulley 
to  get  a  picture  of  her  and  Martha.  The 
eagle  jerked  free  from  Gulley  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  newshound's  face:  he  in  turn 
gave  a  credible  imitation  of  Reggie  Jackson 
dodging  a  brush-back  pitch.  Gulley  grabbed 
Martha  and  order  was  restored. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  eagles,  along 
with  vultures,  hawks  and  owls.  Is  a  major 
undertaking  for  Gulley,  for  a  zoo  or  for 
anyone  else  who  messes  with  birds  of  prey. 
Fortunately,  Gulley  has  made  friends  with 
several  trappers  in  the  area,  and  they  many 
times  bring  her  carcasses  for  the  birds  to 
eat. 

A  newly  skinned  beaver  pelt  was  on  a  table 
In  the  driveway  at  the  Gulley  home  the  other 
day — not  your  usual  Item  of  decor  In  Pleas- 
ant Valley.  But  the  neighbors  are  used  to 
Gulley  and  her  activities  by  now,  and  they 
often  are  supportive,  even  If  from  a  slight 
distance. 

A  beaver  carcass  makes  good  eating  for 
the  big  birds  and  the  owls  and  the  hawks. 

What  Is  needed,  though.  Is  an  educational 
program  for  the  eagles.  They  need  to  be 
taught  to  seek  out  and  destroy  beavers  In 
the  wild.  Just  think,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Bald  Eagle. 
Find  and  rub  out  a  beaver  and  you>re  got 
30  or  40  pounds  of  eating,  not  a  pound  or 
two  like  with  a  rabbit. 

Wishful  thinking,  such  educating  of 
eagles.  But  with  the  continued  energy  and 
effectiveness  of  Gulley  on  her  Eagle  Aware- 
ness Program  in  Arkansas,  perhaps  future 
generations  will  do  a  better  job  of  protect- 
ing and  perservlng  them  than  past  ones 
have. 

Maybe  the  gathering  dignitaries  and  media 
types  In  Washington  this  week  can  take  a 
cue  and  help  spread  the  gospel  na- 
tlonally.9 

NEW  FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration's economic  program  has  by  no 
means  resolved  the  Federal  fiscal  crisis. 
And  while  Federal  deficits  continue  to 
mount,  a  whole  new  crisis  is  brewing  in 
our  States  and  cities.  The  most  severe 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget  have  come  in 
programs  administered  by  State  and 
local  governments.  Other  administration 
actions  have  made  it  more  difScult  for 
States  and  cities  to  raise  revenues  or 
borrow  money.  More  and  more,  State 
and  local  governments  are  having  to  cut 
back  on  services.  That  means  hardship 
for  today's  citizens — and  It  may  en- 
danger our  abUity  to  meet  our  economic 
goals. 

This  administration  began  with  a  call 
for  a  new  federalism,  a  new  partnership, 
greater  cooperation,  and  more  shared  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, States,  and  cities. 

But  the  new  federalism  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  promised  creative  partnership. 
Rather  than  a  serious  reevt^uation  of 
restxinsibilitv  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, new  federalism  offers  little  more 
than  a  massive  shift  in  financial  respon- 
sibility from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  and  cities.  And  if  States  and 
cities  must  raise  taxes  to  meet  these  new 
responsibilities,  any  benefits  from  the 
Federal  tax  cuts  will  be  quickly  wiped 
out. 

First,  the  administration  promised  to 
make  greateriise  of  block  grants.  In  the 


past,  much  Federal  aid  to  States  was 
earmarked  for  specific  purposes  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  and 
sometimes  unresponsive  to  State  needs. 
So  the  administration  promised  States 
and  cities  greater  discretion  in  how  to 
spend  these  funds. 

Now.  however,  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments  report  that  con- 
solidated block  grants  have  "not  lived  up 
to  the  promise"  of  increased  local  flexi- 
bility. Block  grants,  combined  with  re- 
duced funding  levels,  mean  States  must 
make  the  hard  decisions  about  what  pro- 
grams to  cut — and  take  the  political 
heat  for  those  decisions.  Block  grants 
were  sdso  supposed  to  cut  administrative 
costs  and  simplify  regulations.  But.  in 
reality,  they  have  brought  administrative 
confusion.  Many  State  and  local  ofQcials 
fear  this  confusion  will  result  in  more 
lawsuits  and  in  increased  administrative 
costs 

Mr.  Harley  Prankel.  Colorado's  budget 
ofiBcer.  expressed  the  frustrations  of 
many  State  ofQcials.  He  said: 

We're  being  asked  to  Implement  tbe  block 
grants  by  October  1  and  to  do  that  without 
knowing  funding  levels,  having  received  no 
rules  and  regulations  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  getting  bad  legal  advice  from 
Washington.  This  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
cooperation  e^oused  under  new  federalism. 

And  Governors  across  the  country  re- 
port chaos  and  disarray,  in  their  State 
budgets — because  Federal  budgets  for 
1982  and  1983  are  still  not  complete. 

The  administration  also  promised  to 
turn  back  various  Federal  revenue 
sources — for  example,  excise  taxes  on 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  gasoUne — to  the 
States.  So  far.  this  promise  has  not  been 
kept.  And  there  is  litUe  likelihood  it  will 
be  kept  soon.  Overgenerous  reductions  in 
corporate  and  personal  tax  rates  have 
bloated  the  Federal  deficit,  and  Federal 
officials  themselves  are  now  turning  to 
the  excise  taxes  to  enhance  revenues. 

Finally,  the  administration  promised 
supply-side  economics  would  bring  a 
surging  economy — one  that  would  pro- 
vide the  States  and  cities  with  the  same 
miracle  of  lower  taxes  and  lower  deficits 
promised  at  the  Federal  level.  But  the 
miracle  has  not  materialized.  And.  like 
the  rest  of  us.  the  States  and  cities  must 
Uve  with  a  Federal  deficit  that  may  go  as 
high  as  $109  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
They  must  live  with  interest  rates  that 
have  receded  only  slightly  from  record 
levels.  They  must  live  with  the  highest 
unemployment  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. And  now  they  must  live  with  dra- 
matic cutbacks  in  Federal  support. 

Although  Federal  grants— which  ac- 
coimt  for  one-fourth  the  revenue  base  of 
State  and  local  governments — have  de- 
clined about  10  percent  in  real  terms  over 
the  last  3  years,  the  cuts  passed  this  year 
are  unparalleled  in  severity.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  spending  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  came  in 
programs  administered  by  the  States. 
Mass  transit,  subsidized  housing,  employ- 
ment and  training,  community  develop- 
ment, welfare,  and  other  essential  public 
services — funding  for  all  of  these  has 
been  decreased.  Budgeted  support  for 
State  and  locally  administered  programs 
has  already  been  cut  $7  billion  below  the 


fiscal  year  1981  level,  and  $30  billion 
below  President  Carter's  projected  1982 
budget.  In  September,  the  administration 
requested  a  further  cut — an  additicoial 
12-percent,  across-the-board  cut  in  these 
programs. 

Our  State  and  local  governments  are 
being  squeezed.  They  have  suffered  seri- 
ous reductions  in  Federal  support,  with- 
out any  new  means  of  financing  these 
public  services  themselves. 

Borrowing  to  meet  new  responsibilities 
will  not  be  easy.  States  and  cities  in  fiscal 
crisis  are  unattractive  candidates  for 
loans.  Several  have  already  had  their 
credit  ratings  downgraded — meaning 
higher  interest  costs.  Others  have  been 
virtually  shut  out  of  the  credit  market. 

But  even  States  with  good  credit  rat- 
ings will  feel  the  pinch.  They,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  will  have  to  compete  with  the 
Federal  Govenunent  for  credit.  And  they 
will  have  to  offer  higher  interest  rates  on 
their  securities  to  attract  buyers.  The 
tax  bill  passed  this  year  effectively  re- 
duced the  tax  benefits  of  tax-free  muni- 
cipal bonds,  and  the  new  "all  savers"  cer- 
tificate offers  a  tax-free  alternative  to 
compete  with  State  and  local  securities. 
The  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  esti- 
mates that  these  two  developments  will 
cost  States  and  municipalities  more  than 
$2  billion  next  year. 

So,  in  all  Ukelihood,  States  and  cities 
will  be  forced  to  cut  back  on  necessary 
services.  Such  reductions  will  mean  even 
greater  hardships  for  today's  citizens — 
especially  for  the  poor,  the  disabled,  and 
the  children  who  depend  on  Govern- 
ment-supported programs  for  income, 
food,  and  medical  care. 

Even  worse,  reductions  in  public  serv- 
ices may  jeopardize  our  future.  The  Mor- 
gan Guaranty  Bank,  for  example,  pro- 
jects that  States  may  try  to  resolve  their 
financial  difficulties  by  abandoning  new 
capital-spending  plans  and  cutting  back 
on  maintenance  of  existing  facilities.  And 
fiscal  austerity  may  also  force  cuts  in 
programs  devoted  to  improving  human 
capital — for  example,  basic  education, 
vocational  training,  and  health  care.  If 
we  fail  to  maintain  our  physical  and  hu- 
man capital,  the  bank  suggests,  we  will 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  our  Nation's  long- 
run  economic  goals. 

Clearly,  we  need  to  get  our  entire  econ- 
omy back  on  track  if  we  are  to  meet  those 
lonigrun  goals.  To  do  this,  we  must  defer 
reductions  in  personal  income  taxes  until 
the  budget  is  under  better  control.  We 
must  adopt  a  monetary  policy  stimulative 
enough  to  allow  economic  recovery,  but 
still  restrained  enough  to  wind  down  in- 
flation. We  must  implement  an  income 
policy  to  affect  wage  and  price  behavior 
directly,  and  reUeve  inflation  more 
quickly. 

But  we  must  also  resist  the  temptation 
to  deal  with  our  Federal  Government's 
flscal  problems  by  depositing  them  on^ 
the  doorsteps  of  our  States  and  cities. 

Prom  the  start,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  a  federal  system,  one 
where  responsibilities  are  shared  out 
among  the  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  process  of  sorting  out  these 
responsibilities  has  been  a  continuing 
one.  We  should  continue  to  discuss  which 
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services  can  be  provided  most  effectively 
by  which  level  of  government. 

But  any  decision  to  shift  responsibility 
must  be  made  thoughtfully  and  respon- 
sibly, not  impetuously.  I  have  two  pro- 
posals to  make  toward  that  end: 

First,  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration should  carefully  consider  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association's  proposal 
for  holding  funding  for  programs  admin- 
istered by  State  and  local  governments 
at  a  constant  level  through  1984.  If  this  is 
too  drastic,  at  least  we  should  consider 
limiting  further  cuts  to  no  more  than 
5  percent  of  fiscal  year  1981  levels  This 
will  allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
plan  their  own  budgets  and  avoid  the 
"disarray  and  chaos"  now  reported  by 
State  and  local  officials. 

Second,  o£Bcials  from  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment should  meet,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  "domestic  summit,"  as  suggested 
by  Govemer  Busbee.  to  clarify  Federal, 
State,  and  local  responsibilities  for  pub- 
lic programs. 

The  plight  of  our  States  and  cities  de- 
mands our  attention.  The  issue  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  relationships  and 
responsibilities  deserves  our  careful 
thought.  This  Nation's  citizens  and  this 
Nation's  future  require  a  new,  true  part- 
nership among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment.* 

SCARCITY    NOT    CHIEF    CAUSE    OF 
WORLD  HUNGER 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
eradication  of  world  hunger  is  a  goal 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Senate  on 
many  occasions.  All  of  us  with  children 
of  our  own  are  troubled  that  millions  of 
other  children  suffer  from  chronic  mal- 
nutrition that  stimts  their  physical  and 
mental  develc^iment.  We  reluctantly 
recognize  that  these  same  malnourished 
children  are  likely  to  become  parents 
who  lack  the  energy  and  ability  to  put 
in  a  full  days  work  in  order  to  support 
their  own  children. 

The  cycle  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
has  been  broken  in  many  places,  but  it 
continues,  and  may  be  getting  worse,  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  and  in  south  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Billions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  the  eradication  of  hunger 
but  the  results  in  these  areas  are  disap- 
pointing so  far.  If  our  humanitarian  con- 
cerns about  hunger  have  resulted  in  a 
broad  understanding  of  the  global  prob- 
lem, the  specific  solutions  and  our  role  as 
Americans  in  those  solutions  are  less 
clear. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation  we  Americans 
have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  eradi- 
cate hunger  first  in  this  country,  and  my 
record  supports  that  conviction.  In  large 
part  we  have  accomplished  this  goal  in 
the  United  States.  Domestic  programs  to 
alleviate  hunger  are  not  without  fault, 
but  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  15 
years  since  my  friend  Senator  Hollings 
and  others  brought  this  problem  into 
national  focus. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  we  as  Amer- 
icans share  a  moral  responsibility  to  help 
reduce  hunger  among  people  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  this  country 
or  in  one  of  the  other  more  prosperous 
nations.  Individuals  in  my  own  State  of 


New  Mexico  and  elsewhere  are  working 
with  private  organizations  and  religious 
groups  to  alleviate  world  hunger.  This 
year,  despite  a  very  tight  Federal  budget, 
as  a  nation  we  will  collectively  spend 
more  than  %2  billion  for  international 
food  aid  and  for  programs  that  are  de- 
signed to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion abroad. 

Is  this  %2  billion  well  spent?  What  dif- 
ference would  substantially  more  or  less 
funding  for  these  purposes  have  on  world 
hunger?  Questions  such  as  these  are  ad- 
dressed by  a  recent  series  of  articles  on 
world  hunger  that  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times.  I  welcome  this  series 
by  Ann  Crittenden.  It  should  help  us  bal- 
ance the  resources  devoted  to  global 
hunger  against  the  many  other  pressing 
claims  that  are  made  by  other  national 
goals. 

This  series  of  17  articles  has  re- 
viewed the  evidence  on  the  extent  of 
world  hunger  and  on  the  solutions  that 
have  been  attempted  to  date.  It  goes 
beyond  the  narrow  focus  on  external 
solutions  such  as  food  aid  and  popula- 
tion control  that  have  met  with  limited 
success  and  unanticipated  side-effects. 
In  her  final  article  of  December  7,  Ms. 
Crittenden  chaUenges  us  to  take  a  new 
look  at  the  effectiveness  of  existing  pro- 
grams and  international  institutions. 

The  specific  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  hunger  abroad  may  not  be  as  simple 
as  we  once  thought,  and  our  role  as 
Americans  may  be  more  limited,  but  the 
effort  to  eradicate  world  hunger  must 
continue  on  all  fronts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  article  follows: 
PovESTT.  Not  Scabcitt.  Called  Cbdcf  Cattse 

OF    WOKLO    HCMCEK 

Of  all  the  ills  afflicting  the  human  race, 
none  seems  more  soluble — and  at  the  same 
time  more  intractable — than  hunger. 

On  the  one  hand,  enough  grain  is  produced 
now  to  provide  every  man.  woman  and  child 
on  earth  with  some  3.000  calories  a  day.  That 
is  more  than  the  average  level  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  about  50  per- 
cent above  what  is  now  considered  to  be  a 
minimum  acceptable  level  of  caloric  con- 
sumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  chronic  malnutrition 
persists,  often  in  countries  where  plenty 
of  food  is  available,  such  as  in  India  and 
Brazil. 

UNCERTAINTT    AS    TO    NUMBBM 

There  is  widespread  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  malnourished  people.  But 
no  one  challenges  the  fact  that  a  minimum 
of  100  million  to  200  million  people,  par- 
ticularly in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  parts 
of  Southeast  Asia,  su'e  severely  malnourished, 
in  the  sense  that  they  do  not  have  the  en- 
ergy to  function  normally.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions more  would  eat  better,  and  possible 
more,  if  they  could,  nutritionists  maintain. 

Why.  then,  does  widespread  caloric  de- 
privation persist?  Why  has  the  real  progress 
that  has  been  made  not  eliminated  hunger 
altogether? 

The  answer,  a  surprising  number  of  inter- 
national food  experts  sigree.  is  that  hunger 
is  overwhelmingly  the  result  of  Income  In- 
equality and  poverty.  Until  these  stubborn 
social  and  economic  problems  are  solved, 
no  amount  of  tinkering  with  relief  pro- 
grams or  population  control  will  eradicate 
world  bimger.  most  of  those  In  the  field 
agree. 


BUNOaEDS  or  INTSaVJXWB 

This  view  has  t>een  supported  in  visits  to 
areas  both  rich  and  poor  in  food  production 
and  consumption  and  in  hundreds  of  inter- 
views for  this  series  with  farmers,  agrono- 
mists, agricultural  economists,  nutritionists 
and  policymakers  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

"Highly  skewed  rural  Incomes  contribute 
both  to  widespread  hunger,  especially  among 
the  landless  and  nearlandless.  and  also  to 
stagnating  food  production."  said  Prof.  C.  P. 
Timmer  of  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
"Without  question,  basic  poverty — the  lack 
of  adequate  purchasing  power  among  con- 
sumers and  food  producers — is  the  most  Im- 
portant cause  of  hunger.  Eliminating  pov- 
erty is  the  only  solution  to  basic  hunger." 

Malnutrition,  a  confusingly  imprecise  term, 
must  be  distinguished  from  outright  famine, 
the  emergencies  that  are  almost  always  the 
result  of  sudden  political  upheavals  or  natu- 
ral disasters,  and  which  are  dealt  with 
through  several  generally  effective  interna- 
tional emergency  relief  agencies,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

A  growing  awareness  of  the  distinction, 
and  of  the  most  systemic  causes  of  malnu- 
trition, has  led  many  hunger  organizations 
to  shift  their  emphasis  from  relief  efforts  to 
attempts  to  reform  the  agricultural  and  so- 
cial patterns  within  developing  countries. 

However,  there  are  as  many  answers  as  to 
how  this  can  and  should  be  accomplished 
as  there  are  countries  and  cultures.  A  grow- 
ing number  of  experts  argue  that  the  ulti- 
mate solutions  will  Involve  some  combina- 
tion of  free-market  Incentives  for  agricul- 
ture and  equitable  land-holding  systems  and 
social  policies. 

Richard  Crltchfleld.  an  author  who  has 
spent  more  than  20  years  in  peasant  villages 
In  50  countries,  believes  that  solutions  range 
from  land  reform  in  India  and  Bangladesh  to 
better  price  policies  and  more  agricultural 
investment  and  technical  training  in  Africa. 

Officials  of  relief  organizations  such  as  Save 
the  Children,  World  Vision  and  Caritas.  the 
Catholic  relief  organization,  for  example,  now 
talk  not  of  feeding  programs  but  of  the  need 
to  Increase  employment  and  purchasing  pow- 
er among  landless  peasants — one  of  the 
toughest  economic  problems  facing  develop- 
ing countries. 

STRESS  ON  PIODUCnON  moEo 

Critics  Of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  argue  that  the  agency 
needs  to  do  more  to  push  food-deficit  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

The  World  Bank  and  other  multinational 
lending  institutions  are  now  pouring  almost 
one-third  of  their  loans  into  agricultural  and 
rural  development,  and  commitments  to 
those  sectors  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1975.  to  almost  $5  billion  last  year. 

In  the  United  States,  which  supplies  a 
rapidly  increasing  share  of  the  food  con- 
sumed in  developing  countries,  some  re- 
evaluation  of  the  nation's  food  policies  is 
beginning  to  be  made.  Increasingly  vocal 
critics  of  food  aid,  on  the  right  and  the  left. 
charge  that  the  help  rarely  reaches  those 
who  need  it  the  most.  In  Bangladesh,  for  ex- 
ample, several  officials  with  international  re- 
lief agencies  have  estimated  that  only  about 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  food  aid  distributed 
there  ever  reaches  the  poorest  people. 

Even  Mm  wisdom  of  the  United  States' 
all-out  grain  export  policies  has  come  under 
challenge.  The  huge  shipments.  It  is  argued, 
help  perpetuate  an  inherently  unstable  de- 
pendence of  many  countries  on  imports  of 
basic  staples. 

Though  there  is  currently  an  abundance 
of  cheap  grain  In  the  world,  a  spate  of  bad 
weather  in  the  1980's  could  easily  result  in 
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new  food  shortages,  price  runups  and  a 
clamor  for  American  grain.  The  richest  im- 
porting countries,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Mexico,  could  easily  bid  the  poorest  na- 
tions out  of  the  market,  exposing  their  popu- 
lations to  the  danger  of  real  famine. 

IDE*    NOT   TAKEN    SERIOUSLY 

One  proposal  aimed  at  preventing  such  a 
development,  put  forward  by  United  Na- 
tions food  agsncies.  would  have  the  major 
grain-exporting  countries  promise  to  sell  a 
certain  amount  of  food  to  the  poorest  na- 
tions, at  a  roughly  commercial  price.  Thus 
far  the  Reagan  Administration  has  not  taken 
the  idea  seriously. 

Soil  experts  also  warn  that  all-out  exports 
are  threatening  American  farm  productivity 
by  encouraging  the  planting,  year  after  year, 
of  erosive  crops  such  as  corn  and  soylwans. 
Already,  partly  because  of  increased  fuel 
costs,  agricultural  productivity  In  the  United 
States  is  leveling  off.  Prom  an  average  an- 
nual rate  of  Increase  of  2  6  percent  over  the 
last  25  years,  the  growth  of  farm  productivity 
slowed  to  about  1 .5  percent  over  the  last  five 

years. 

The  comparative  advantage  in  agriculture 
may  in  fact  be  shifting  to  the  developing 
countries,  which  still  make  relatively  little 
use  of  fertilizer  or  the  higher-yielding  seeds 
of  the  Green  Revolution.  The  potential  gains 
from  Increased  use  of  these  methods  are 
much  greater  than  the  gains  that  the  West 
can  expect  from  existing  technology.  Com- 
bined with  the  dramatic  crop  improvements 
promised  by  more  advanced  biological  tech- 
niques the  poorer  nations  are  certain  to 
raise  their  food  production  to  levels  unlmag- 
ined  only  a  few  years  ago. 

ONE   FARMER'S   BUMPER   CROP 

But  no  amount  of  International  assistance 
or  technology  can  substitute  for  real  change 
within  many  of  the  food-deficit  countries 
themselves,  nutritionists  and  agricultural 
economists  agree. 

Speaking  of  Bangladesh,  but  echoing  what 
Is  said  of  much  of  the  third  world  as  a  whole. 
Father  R.  W.  Tlmm.  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
working  with  Caritas  in  Dacca,  argues  that 
"there  must  be  more  equitable  land-holding 
arrangements,  better  credit  for  farmers,  more 
work  in  the  countryside." 

An  example  of  what  is  possible  even  in 
Bangladesh,  frequently  considered  the  most 
hopeless  of  the  hungry  nations.  Is  the  per- 
formance of  one  farmer,  who  Is  poor,  in 
Comma,  a  relatively  prosperous  area  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  coimtry. 

Last  year,  on  his  patchwork  collection  of 
17  parcels  of  land,  adding  up  to  a  toUl  of 
three  acres.  Abdur  Rashld  turned  out  a 
bumper  crop  of  vegetables  and  about  three 
tons  of  rice — an  output  equal  to  the  highest 
rice  yields  in  the  world.  The  bounty  from 
those  three  acres,  every  inch  of  it  tended 
like  a  backyard  garden,  was  enough  to  sup- 
port the  slim,  wispy-bearded  42-year-old 
farmer's  household  of  10  comfortebly.  and 
earned  him  a  national  award  as  the  out- 
standing farmer  In  Bangladesh. 

His  success  demonstrates  that  tte  rich 
delta  soil  of  Bangladesh  could  easily  produce 
enough  food  to  support  the  90  million  people 
living  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  completely  atypical. 

The  average  rice  yield  In  Bangladesh  Is 
roughly  half  of  what  Mr.  Rashld  produces, 
thanks  to  a  rural  system  characterized  by 
absentee  land  lordlsm.  sharecropplng  and 
growing  landlessness.  And  even  if  more  food 
were  grown,  millions  of  reoole  In  Bangladesh 
would  still  be  malnourished  because  they  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  what  they 
need  to  fill  their  stomachs. 

iThls  year  and  next  year  we  will  have 
enoueh  food,"  said  Obladullal  Khan.  who.  as 
secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is 
the  man  who  directs  Bangladesh's  food 
policies.  "But  no  one  is  looking  at  the  pur- 


chasing power  of  the  buyers."  Mr.  Khan 
stated  m  a  recent  Interview  In  his  spacious 
but  shabby  office  In  Dacca.  "We  dont  know 
If  anyone  will  be  able  to  buy  the  food  we  are 
planning  to  produce." 

In  a  sense,  the  world  is  in  much  the  same 
predicament.  In  most  parts  of  the  world  the 
food  is  there,  and  the  means  to  produce 
much  more  is  at  hand.  But  no  one  is  sure 
about  how  to  get  it  to  those  who  need  it.» 


OFFICER  CALLS  FOR  SIMPLER 
WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  military 
reform  movement  has  been  calling  for 
increased  attention  to  the  need  for  sim- 
pler military  equipment  which  will  work 
in  combat,  is  easy  to  maintain,  and  which 
we  can  afford  in  larger  numbers. 

The  December  1981  issue  of  National 
Guard  magazine  cMitains  a  letter  from 
an  Army  National  Guard  officer  detailing 
the  disadvantages  of  some  of  the  current, 
overly  complex  equipment.  He  also  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  a  better  balance 
between  procurement  and  operations  and 
maintenance  funding,  so  as  to  improve 
training. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  views  of 
an  officer  speaking  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. They  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  letter, 
by  1st  Lt.  Harold  L.  Sourgeon  of  the  Cn'i- 
fomia  Army  National  Guard,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
More,  Simpler  Equipment 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion Intended  to  increase  the  defense  budget 
until  I  learned  what  the  Army  wanted  to 
spend  the  money  for:  new  equipment.  The 
Army  seems  to  have  become  Infested  with 
technocrats  who  are  more  concerned  with 
the  development  of  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated toys  for  their  own  amusement  than  the 
improvement  of  the  fighting  abilities  of  those 
who  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  enemy  in 
the  next  war.  Many  examples  from  experience 
come  to  mind. 

As  a  tank  crewman  in  Vietnam,  I  served 
with  the  3d  Battalion,  5th  Cavalry,  which 
bad  M-5S1  Sherldans  and  the  1st  Battalion. 
69th  Armor,  which  had  M-48A3  tanks.  The 
M-48  was  relatively  simple,  rugged  and  with 
a  good  loader  could  fire  17  rounds  of  90mm 
In  60  seconds.  The  Sheridan  had  complex 
electronics  (that  frequently  failed)  and  fired 
only  two  rounds  a  minute. 

More  recently,  as  a  tank  platoon  leader  in 
the  National  Guard,  my  unit  was  originally 
equipped  with  M-48A1S.  Obsolete  they  were, 
but  we  spent  our  time  practicing  tactical 
movement  and  shooting,  and  we  learned 
what  our  tanks  were  capable  of  doing. 

Later,  we  were  equipped  with  the 
M-48A5  .  .  .  and  then  the  toys  began  to 
appear.  An  Indoor  laser  range,  complete 
with  plastic  scale  models  of  Soviet  tanks.  An 
outdoor  range,  for  use  with  a  .22  subcallbre 
device.  So  now,  instead  of  the  thunder  of  a 
105mm  round  going  down  range,  there  is 
the  barely  audible  pl'nk  of  a  .22-calibre 
round,  which  I  suppose  would  be  great  If 
our  next  enemy  is  an  army  of  Lilliputians. 
Now  the  Army  is  fielding  a  newer,  even  more 
sophisticated  (and  more  expensive)  tank.  It 
fires  bigger  and  more  costly  ammunition. 
Since  the  Army  is  unable  to  allocate  enough 
ammunition  for  Its  tank  crews  to  achieve 
and  maintain  proficiency  with  the  lOSmm 
gun.  how  is  It  expected  to  provide  enough  of 
the  more  expensive  rounds? 

In  1978,  I  assumed  leadership  of  an  anti- 
armor    platoon.    We    were    equipped    with 


106mm  recoiUess  rifies.  We  fired  many  HEAT 
rounds  at  hard  targets.  We  were  able  to  get 
used  to  operating  with  the  weapon  and 
learned  it's  Idlosyncracles.  A  year  later,  the 
106's  were  replaced  by  TOW's  .  .  .  and.  of 
course,  the  inevitable  toys.  Where  before,  we 
could  shoot  live  rounds  at  real  targets,  now 
we  were  restricted  (even  more  so  than  the 
tanks)  to  simulated  target  practice.  Not 
one  gunner  la  that  platoon  ever  got  to  fire 
a  live  TOW  missile,  and  probably  never  wUl, 
barring  a  war. 

Now,  as  commander  of  an  Infantry  com- 
pany, I  see  some  of  the  same  symptoms.  The 
infantry  fighting  vehicle  (IFV)  Is  replacing 
that  M-113.  The  113  works,  and  works  well; 
does  the  IFV? 

Setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  .45-calibre 
pistol  has  more  stopping  power  than  the 
9mm.  requiring  double  action  for  the  new 
pistol  effectively  negates  (for  the  first  shot, 
at  least)  the  supposed  increase  In  hit  prob- 
ability due  to  the  llghter-recolilng  9mm 
cartridge.  If  the  only  compelling  reason  to 
switch  to  9mm  is  for  logistical  compatibility 
with  our  allies.  It  would  make  more  sense 
to  purchase  new  slides  and  barrels  in  9mm 
chambering.  This  could  be  done  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  new  pistols  and  would  allow 
the  use  of  most  of  the  spare  parts  presently 
in  the  system. 

Finally.  I  hear  talk  that  the  M-16  rlfie 
has  inadequate  effective  range  for  combat 
In  Europe  or  desert  areas.  Interesting,  isn't 
It.  that  a  rifle  with  an  effective  range  of 
400  meters  should  need  to  be  replaced  with 
a  rifle  with  an  effective  range  of  800  or  1,000 
meters,  when  the  average  rifleman  Is  lucky 
If  he  can  hit  a  target  that  is  more  than  300 
meters  distant.  (Infantrt.  "Troubleshoot- 
ing   Rifle    Marksmanship".    July- August). 

New  equipment  Is  nice  (providing  It 
works) .  but  I  think  we  would  be  better  pre- 
pared If  we  spent  that  money  on  fuel  and 
ammunition  that  would  let  us  attain  pro- 
ficiency with  the  weapons  we  have,  rather 
than  buying  new  weapons  that  we  won't  be 
able  to  afford  to  train  with.9 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
role  of  parents  in  their  child's  education 
takes  on  added  significance  when  the 
child  has  a  learning  disability.  Convic- 
tion rather  than  complacency  made  the 
difference  for  Sally  Smith  and  her  son. 
Gary.  Ms.  Smith  established  and  devel- 
oped the  Lab  School  of  the  Kingsbury 
Center  in  Washington,  DC.  to  insure 
that  Gary  and  other  youngsters  with 
learning  disabilities  are  given  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  all  children 
deserve.  The  innovation  and  dedication 
that  characterize  the  Lab  School  and  its 
founder  are  a  shining  testament  to  the 
strength  of  special  education.  The  De- 
cember issue  of  Reader's  Digest  includes 
a  moving  account  of  Ms.  Smith's  stnyjgle 
entitled.  "The  School  That  Sally  Built." 
I  ask  to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  School  That  Sally  Built 
(By  Earl  and  Miriam  Selbv» 

Gary  Smith,  age  7,  had  failed  every  aca- 
demic subject  in  his  first-grade  class  at  a 
Washington.  DC,  school.  He  was  unable  to 
spell  cat  or  add  2  and  2.  Yet  now  his  hand 
was  raised  to  answer  a  question  about  In- 
dian rain  dancers.  Gary  compared  them  with 
Greek  myths,  and  said,  "The  Indians 
thought  they  could  get  what  they  wanted  by 
doing  a  dance  or  telling  a  story.  .  .  ."  His 
teacher  grabbed  him  and  said,  "If  you  know 
that,  why  can't  you  spell  cat?" 
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To  the  teacher.  Oarys  unexpected  knowl- 
edge proved  he  could  learn,  that  he  had  been 
doing  poorly  because  he  was  lazy.  But  she 
was  wrong.  Though  he  appeared  to  be  a  nor- 
mal child.  Gary  had  a  hidden  handicap— a 
learning  disability.  Despite  average  Intelli- 
gence, he  could  not  read,  write  or  do  arith- 
metic. 

Sally  Smith,  Gary's  mother,  knew  he  was 
Intelligent  because  of  the  information  he 
could  retain  from  games  he  played  with  her 
and  his  two  older  brothers  She  also  knew 
that  Gary  did  not  belong  In  a  regular  class- 
room. But  when  she  sought  alternatives,  she 
found  only  schools  for  the  retarded  or  the 
emotlonallV  disturbed.  "Absolutely  unacept- 
able."  Sally  declared.  'Tests  show  he  is 
neither,  and  I  wont  let  this  happen  to  him." 

"MT  CHILD  NBTDS  A  SCHOOL!" 

In  the  spring  of  1967  she  pleaded  with  pri- 
vate schools  to  start  a  program  for  Gary  and 
other  learning-disabled  children.  (Some  re- 
searchers believe  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States  could  be  as  high  as 
ten  million.)  "It  would  take  at  least  a  year." 
the  educators  said. 

"I  don't  have  a  year,"  Sally  responded.  "My 
child  needs  a  school — now!" 

She  turned  to  Kenneth  R.  Oldman.  then 
director  of  the  Kingsbury  Center,  a  Wash- 
ington diagnostic  and  tutoring  organization. 
He  recognized  the  need,  but  lacked  the  space 
and  money  to  do  anything. 

Then,  months  later,  Oldman  got  In  touch 
with  Sally  and  explained  that  Kingsbury  had 
been  offered  a  nearby  town  house  that  could 
accommodate  a  small  school.  Was  she  herself 
Interested  In  starting  classes  for  learning- 
disabled  children?  Panic  hit!  Although  Sally 
had  a  master's  degree,  she  wasn't  a  profes- 
sional educator.  Parents  will  be  entrusting 
their  children  to  me.  she  thought.  What  will 
I  do?  But  when  she  looked  at  Gary,  she  knew 
she  had  to  try. 

In  a  single  night,  Sally  planned  the  curri- 
culum for  a  school  unlike  any  she  had  ever 
heard  of.  Then  she  rounded  up  volunteers  to 
clean  and  paint  the  town  house.  She  begged 
furniture  donations,  drummed  up  »7.000 
from  friends  to  pay  teachers'  salaries,  and  on 
September  25.  1967,  Sally  opened  the  new 
Lab  School  of  the  Kingsbury  Center. 

Learning  disabilities  Is  an  umbrella  term 
for  dozens  of  different  conditions.  Including 
minimal  brain  dysfunction  and  dyslexia.  In 
which  certain  neural  (nerve)  pathways  do 
not  mature  according  to  normal  timetables, 
thus  Interfering  with  the  processing  of  In- 
formation from  the  senses. 

Learning-disabled  children  are  among 
education's  toughest  challenges.  Each  Is 
unique,  with  an  Individual  constellation  of 
difficulties.  But  symptoms  often  Include  dls- 
tractlblllty.  disorganization,  little  sense  of 
time,  an  uneven  memory,  garbled  eye-to- 
braln  messages  and  the  Inability  to  plan  a 
project  from  beginning  to  end.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  children  are  Immature,  unco- 
ordinated, accident-prone  or  hyperactive. 

Rarely,  however,  is  actual  brain  damage 
documented,  and  learning-disabled  children 
frequently  have  average  or  above  Intelli- 
gence. But  In  many  schools  they  grow  ac- 
customed to  defeat  and  tend  to  give  up, 
thinking  themselves  "dumb"  and  beyond 
hope. 

Sally  Smith  was  determined  to  prove  that 
any  learning-disabled  child  with  normal  in- 
telligence could  be  taught  to  learn.  The  goal 
of  her  school  would  be  to  give  students  what 
most  of  them  had  never  had :  the  Joy  of  say- 
ing, "I  can  do  it!" 

INNOVATIVE  METHODS 

To  accomplish  her  goal,  she  recruited 
teachers  who  shared  her  belief  that  the 
arts — music,  dance,  woodworking,  drama, 
fllm-maklng — could  be  central  In  teaching 
the  basic  skills  necessary  for  academic  learn- 


ing. The  woodworking  shop,  for  Instance,  de- 
signed by  sculptor  Bert  Schmutzhart,  Is  no 
"artsy-craftsy"  affair.  Its  hidden  purpose  Is 
to  teach  eye-hand  coordination,  body  place- 
ment, sequencing— crucial  skills  In  learning 
Little  children  sing  before  they  speak,  draw 
before  they  print  letters,  dance,  and  act  out 
stories  before  they  read.  Sally's  newly  en- 
rolled students  would  spend  half  a  day  In 
arts  programs,  and  the  other  half  in  carefully 
structured  a~ademlc  classrooms. 

Sally  Smith's  curriculum  provided  break- 
throughs for  many  of  her  students.  Bart,  for 
Instance,  at  9,  was  unable  to  read  because  he 
could  not  associate  sounds  with  letter  sym- 
bols on  paper.  A  music  teacher  used  his  fas- 
cination with  a  drum  to  aid  him  In  making 
the  link.  She  instructed  him  to  bang  the 
drum  when  she  held  up  a  red  chip,  and  Just 
tap  It  for  a  yellow  one.  After  he  developed 
that  skill,  she  lined  up  red  and  yellow  chips 
In  a  row  and  had  him  "play"  it.  Repeatedly 
she  sent  him  through  this  exercise,  changing 
the  chip  patterns.  Gradually  Bart  came  to 
see  that  words  commanded  sounds  Just  as 
the  chips  had.  That  rudimentary  recognition 
unlocked  the  door  to  reading  for  him.  Today 
Bart  Is  In  college. 

Janet,  8,  spread  her  mathematics  problems 
all  over  the  page.  Special  dance  routines 
taught  her  to  organize  her  body  movements. 
This  "motion  planning"  set  up  a  pattern  in 
her  mind  that  eventually  translated  into 
appropriate  use  of  space  on  paper. 

At  12,  Raymond,  lacking  visual  concentra- 
tion, couldn't  distinguish  pin,  pen.  pan.  Mak- 
ing animated  films  forced  him  to  focus  on 
tiny  details;  creating  story  lines  taught  him 
to  put  scenes  in  sequence.  These  skills  were 
important  to  his  progress  in  academic  learn- 
ing. 

Henry,  at  10,  did  not  follow  directions. 
Feeling  that  this  resulted  from  his  being  a 
poor  listener,  his  drama  teacher  appointed 
him  the  astronaut  In  charge  of  a  space  cap- 
sule. He  had  to  wear  a  helmet  and  sit  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  other  students.  The 
teacher  was  "mission  control"  and  unless  he 
followed  her  conunands,  the  mission  would 
"self-destruct."  Henry  paid  close  attention 
and  obeyed  orders.  Similar  drills  bolstered 
his  ability  to  listen  and  to  heed  oral  instruc- 
tions. 

Sally  noticed  that  children  who  were 
flunking  in  school  often  showed  intelligence 
when  they  were  playing  games.  So  she  intro- 
duced "academic  clubs."  Her  Idea  was  to  take 
what  children  like  to  do  and  use  this  as  the 
foundation  for  teaching  them  what  they 
needed  to  know.  She  selected  the  word  club 
to  imply  belonging — a  welcome  status  for 
learning-disabled  children  who  may  feel  like 
outcasts. 

"caveman's  club" 

One  day  last  fall,  Ronald,  6.  excitedly 
whispered  "fossil"  to  a  "cave  lady"  standing 
outside  his  "Caveman's  Club"  in  the  school 
basement.  "Password  correct,"  said  the 
teacher,  allowing  him  to  enter.  Wearing  a 
leopard-patterned  tunic  over  his  clothes, 
Ronald  sat  down  with  eight  other  children 
around  a  "fire" — flashlights  shining  through 
red  tissue  paper.  During  the  class,  the  chil- 
dren pretended  to  be  cave  dwellers,  made 
artifacts,  "hunted"  for  food  and  "guarded" 
against  wild  animals.  While  it  seemed  like 
play,  the  club  technique  taught  them  the 
history,  art  and  social  organization  of  pre- 
historic man. 

Advancing  in  the  clubs  as  they  get  older. 
Sally's  students  become  Egyptians,  Greek 
and  Roman  gods,  and  characters  In  medieval 
times  and  the  Renaissance.  In  the  New  World 
they  are  Indians,  frontiersmen  and  American 
revolutionaries.  They  learn  history  as  they 
act  out  their  roles  and  do  the  research,  in- 
vestigating In  deoth  the  people,  customs  and 
landmarks  of  various  eras. 

Talented  librarian  Antoinette  Mayer  de- 
veloped the  Lab  School  Media  Center  where 


students  listen  to  tapes  and  records  from 
Talking  Books  for  the  Blind  and  from  the 
staff's  rceordlngs.  Sally  felt  It  was  essential 
for  students  who  could  not  yet  read  to  hear 
fine  literature  and  the  proper  use  of  lan- 
guage, along  with  the  excitement  of  Journey- 
ing toward  new  horizons. 

The  Media  Center  nurtured  a  love  of  books 
in  Sally's  son  Gary.  After  seven  years  in  an 
arduous  remedial  program,  he  learned  to 
read.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  went  out  to  buy 
his  first  book.  Gary  later  earned  his  high- 
school  diploma. 

Today  Sally's  school  has  nine  full-time 
teachers  plus  many  artists  who  work  part- 
time,  a  capacity  enrollment  of  80,  ages  6 
to  16,  and  a  long  waiting  list.  It  is  housed 
In  three  adjoining  town  houses.  In  seven 
out  of  ten  cases,  the  tuition — $6700  yearly 
In  the  elementary  school,  $6900  in  the  Junior 
high — Is  paid  by  local  school  districts,  which 
are  mandated  by  federal  law  to  provide  ap- 
propriate Instruction  for  handicapped  stu- 
dents. But  Sally  still  has  to  scramble  for 
funds  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  and  to  main- 
tain scholarships  for  youngsters  whose  par- 
ents can't  afford  the  tuition. 

Teaching  in  the  Lab  School  Is  exacting 
and  frequently  exhausting.  In  a  class  of 
Silne,  nine  different  remedial  programs — 
each  tailored  for  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
student — may  be  used.  Nevertheless,  the 
challenges  attract  those  who  love  teaching. 
Karen  Duncan  had  instructed  problem  learn- 
ers in  state  and  private  schools.  She  was  so 
Impressed  by  Sally's  school  that  she  took 
a  salary  cut  in  1978  to  become  Its  head 
teacher. 

Sally  Smith  offers  encouragement  and 
support  to  hundreds  of  desperate  parents — 
many  of  whom  are  Impatient  for  tangible 
evidence  of  Improvement.  She  tells  them 
that  the  children  rarely  make  measurable 
gain  until  the  second  half  of  the  second 
year.  Even  then  they  often  stay  on  a  plateau 
for  many  months  before  spurting  ahead. 
What  parents  don't  grasp  Is  that  abilities  de- 
veloped In  the  arts  are  Instrumental  for 
learning  In  the  academic  classrooms.  One 
parent,  zeroing  In  only  on  the  arts  programs, 
told  her,  "Stop  Mlckey-Mouslng  around  and 
teach.  I  want  my  kid  to  read  a  newspaper." 

"If  he  learns  five  new  words  this  year," 
Sally  replied,  "it  will  be  a  major  break- 
through. But  that  boy  is  going  to  be  In  col- 
lege one  day.  Trust  me."  And  the  charisma 
of  Sally  Is  such  that  parents  do  trust  her. 
"The  most  helpful  thing  is  that  I  have  al- 
ready been  where  they  are,"  she  says. 

Like  her  son  Gary,  nearly  every  one  of 
Sally's  students  was  falling  In  regular 
schools.  But  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
hundreds  of  students  who  have  attended 
the  Lab  School  have  returned  to  mainstream 
schools  to  earn  high-school  diplomas.  Many 
have  gone  on  to  college. 

SWEET    SMELL    OF    SUCCESS 

Trust  in  Sally  has  grown  worldvride.  In 
1976  Washington's  American  University  ap- 
pointed her  associate  professor  in  charge  of 
its  learning-disabilities  program.  The  United 
Nations  has  commissioned  her  to  prepare  a 
paper  on  learning  disabilities  for  educators 
In  191  countries.  Louise  Bates  Ames,  co- 
founder  of  the  noted  Oesell  Institute  on 
Human  Development,  hailed  Sally's  recent 
Bantam  Books  paperback.  No  Easy  Answers, 
as  "a  superb  road  map  to  learning  dis- 
abilities." 

In  the  mid-1970s.  Dr.  Bertram  S.  Brown, 
former  U.S.  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  sublected  Sally's  school  to  intense 
analysis.  "At  first  I  was  skeptical,"  he  says. 
"But  I  found  that  in  coping  with  her  own 
problems,  she  rose  heroically  to  help  others 
with  theirs.  In  that  Is  the  glory  of  this  wom- 
an and  the  power  of  her  school." 


CANADIAN  POSITION  ON  ACID  RAIN 

•  Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  currently  considering  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  One 
of  the  most  important  matters  before 
the  committee  is  the  issue  of  acid  rain. 
As  most  Senators  are  aware,  there  is  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  demonstrating 
that  acid  rain  poses  a  serious  environ- 
mental threat  to  many  regions  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  including  my 
own  State  of  Colorado.  A  number  of  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  acid  rain  are  now 
pending  before  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee. 

In  connection  with  this  issue,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada.  The  letter  acknowl- 
edges that  acid  rain  is  a  problem  of 
mutual  concern  to  both  nations,  and  out- 
lines a  number  of  steps  that  must  be 
taken  by  both  nations  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Among  other  things,  these  steps  in- 
clude modifying  existing  law  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  long-range  trans- 
port of  pollutants,  and  implementing  a 
program  of  specific  reductions  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions.  These  actions  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Memorandum  of 
Intent  which  was  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  August 
1980.  The  letter  also  points  out  that  re- 
search efforts  should  be  stepped  up  to 
improve  our  scientific  understanding  of 
the  acid  rain  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  Cana- 
dian Ambassador  Peter  M.  Towe  repre- 
sents a  very  thoughtful  approach  to  the 
problem  of  acid  rain.  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  m  the  Record,  and  urge  all 
Senators  to  give  it  their  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

October  1. 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Staffokd, 
Chairman,  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  Warhington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stafford:  I  have  been  asked 
by  Members  of  Congress  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions to  state  what  Canada  would  like  to 
see  accomplished  In  the  current  Clean  Air 
Act  Review  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  long 
range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  especially 
acid  rain. 

In  general  «'e  very  much  support  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  acid  rain  problem  In  a  re- 
newed Clean  Air  Act.  From  a  Canada/United 
States  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  that  ef- 
fective domestic  legislation  Is  essential  to 
the  implementation  of  the  August  1980 
Memorandum  of  Intent  commitments.  These 
Include  the  commitment  to  negotiate  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  and  to  undertake  actions 
to  deal  with  the  problem  in  the  interim. 
We  also  generally  share  the  basic  premises 
which  many  Americans  as  well  as  Canadians 
have  identified,  namely,  that  the  acid  rain 
situation  Is  serious,  that  there  may  be  some 
uncertainties  associated  with  Its  causes  and 
effects,  but  that  these  uncertainties  are  not 
such  as  to  Justify  not  beginning  to  take 
action  now. 

The  oblectlve  the  Canadian  Government 
has  In  mind  can  be  stated  simply,  namely, 
reduction  in  the  emission  of  air  pollutants 
which  contributes  to  acid  rain.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  task  could  be  accomplished  In 
the  United  States  In  three  ways: 

(i)  Through  establishment  of  a  legislative 
framework  which  would  recognize  acid  dep- 
osition as  a  serious  pollution  problem  and 


enable  the  Administration  to  address  it  ef- 
fectively. An  Indication  of  the  perceived  lim- 
itations of  the  present  Act  to  deal  with  this 
problem  H  pfovlded  in  the  attachment  to 
this  letter; 

(II)  Through  a  direct  mandate  from  the 
Congress  for  specific  reductions  in  802 
emissions; 

(III)  Until  a  stronger  Clean  Air  Act  is 
passed,  through  the  application  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations.  The  Memorandum  of 
Intent  signed  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  August  5.  1980  called  upon  both 
countries  "to  promote  vigorous  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  and  regulations  as  they  re- 
quire limitation  of  emissions  from  new,  sub- 
stantially modified  and  existing  facilities  in  a 
way  which  Is  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
transboundary  air  pollution". 

While  more  lesearch  unquestionably 
should  be  done  to  improve  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  acid  rain  problem,  there  Is 
much  which  Is  already  known  about  Its  basic 
dimensions  and  the  measures  available  to 
control  it.  For  this  reason  we  have  in  Canada 
embarked  on  a  serious  effort  to  begin  reduc- 
ing our  own  sources  of  pollutants  contribut- 
ing to  environmental  and  economic  damage 
In  both  countries. 

I  should  make  clear  that  we  recognize  a 
significant  reduction  of  the  pollutants  con- 
tributing to  acid  rain  will  be  a  complex  and 
time  consuming  process.  We  also  attach 
strong  Importance  to  ensuring  that  the 
measures  taken  are  as  effective  as  possible 
from  a  socio-economic  standpoint.  However 
It  is  In  our  view  not  too  soon  to  undertake 
a  program  of  reductions  extending  over  the 
next  several  years,  which  could  be  made  more 
rigorous  as  the  results  of  additional  scientific 
research  emerge.  Our  fundamental  concern 
is  that  a  program  of  further  research  alone 
would  be  unlikely  to  produce  results  If  the 
Act  Is  not  Itself  equipped  from  a  regulatory 
standpoint  to  enable  the  necessary  controls 
to  be  Implemented.  Failure  to  provide  this 
authority  during  the  course  of  the  current 
revision  of  the  Act  might  well  delay  for  some 
years  the  prospects  for  such  controls  being 
undertaken. 

We  are  moreover  also  apprehensive  that 
unless  the  long  range  acid  rain  problem  is 
dealt  with  In  the  context  of  regulation  at 
this  point,  the  effect  of  various  possible 
regulatory  changes  to  the  Act  could  be  to 
weaken  Its  capacity  to  control  the  pollutants 
of  concern.  This  could  permit  the  problem  to 
grow  worse  while  research  continues,  and 
frustrate  any  hope  of  controlling  it  effec- 
tively In  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
these  comments,  and  hope  they  will  be  help- 
ful. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Pster  M.  Towe, 

Ambassador. 

Clean  Air  Act:  Canadian  Comments 

The  Act  should  be  explicitly  capable  of 
controlling  problems  associated  with  the 
transport  of  pollutants  over  long  distances, 
particularly,  although  not  exclusively,  acid 
deposition.  Appropriate  domestic  legislation 
to  deal  with  these  problems  Is  required  to 
effectively  meet  bilateral  responsibilities.  In- 
cluding the  support  of  commitments  under- 
taken in  the  agreement  now  under  negotia- 
tion, as  well  as  the  interim  control  measures 
called  for  In  the  August  1980  Memorandum 
of  Intent. 

general  concerns:  the  cttrrent  approach  to 
air  pollution  control 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  desired  primarily 
to  establish  pollution  control  programs  to 
deal  with  air  quality  problems  due  to  high 
ambient  air  concentrations  relatively  close 
to  sources  of  pollutants.  This  general  ap- 
proach reflected  the  understanding  of  air 
pollution  at  the  time,  which  was  shared  in 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

The  Act  does  not  therefore  directly  address 
problems  associated  with  long  range  air  pol- 


lution, about  which  concerns  have  since  de- 
veloped In  both  countries  as  a  result  of 
Increased  scientific  understanding  about  the 
long  range  transport  of  air  pollutants,  their 
chemical  transformation  In  the  atmosphere, 
and  their  deposition  and  impact  remote  from 
sources  of  origin.  Acid  deposition  is  a  major 
problem  of  this  kind;  oxidants,  visibility,  and 
toxic  substances  are  also  of  concern.  Many 
of  these  problems  are  not  ambient  air  quality 
related;  that  Is,  the  damage  Is  not  directly 
related  to  pollutant  concentrations  In  the 
air.  In  order  to  protect  the  natural  resourc? 
base,  air  pollution  control  must  now  address 
the  role  of  the  air  as  a  medium  througli 
which  pollutants  are  transported  and  de- 
posited, as  well  as  a  matter  of  maintaining 
an  acceptable  quality  of  the  air  Itself. 

Moreover,  existing  control  programs  are 
largely  the  responsibility  of  state  and  lo- 
cal Jurisdictions  whose  boundaries  bear 
little  relationship  to  "air  sheds".  I.e..  to 
source/ receptor  relationships.  This  ap- 
proach is  particularly  unsulted  to  address 
long  range  transport  problems,  as  they 
concern  the  Interjurisdictional  (interna- 
tional and  inter-state)  flow  of  pollutants. 
The  situation  has  been  exacerbated  by  his- 
toric and  widespread  use  of  dispersion  tech- 
niques, notably  tall  stacks,  which  solve  lo- 
cal problems  by  unintentionally  exporting 
them  downwind. 

ISSUES 

(a)  Long  range  transport: 

The  ability  to  control  emissions  on  a  re- 
gional or  aggregate  basis  because  of  the 
cumulative  distant  effect  of  numerous 
sources,  which  is  not  refiected  In  the  current 
regulatory  philosophy  geared  to  local  air 
quality  problems. 

(b)  Total  pollutant  loadings: 

The  ability  to  control  emissions  contribut- 
ing substantially  to  total  loadings  of  sec- 
ondary pollutants  such  as  sulfates  and  ni- 
trates and  of  heavy  metals  and  toxics,  which 
lead  to  long  term  cumulative  degradation 
of  resources. 

(c)  Interjurisdictional  control : 

The  ability  to  provide  clearly  effective  co- 
operative mechanisms  to  control  the  fiow  of 
pollutants  between  jurisdictions  and  pre- 
vent the  Inequities  associated  with  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  exporting  pollution. 
Implicit  in  the  SIP.  process. 

(d)  Enforcement: 

The  ability  to  provide  the  necessary  capac- 
ity and  Incentives  to  reduce  and  maintain 
emission  levels  which  respond  to  both  local 
and  long  range/total  loading  problems. 

(e)  Current  emission  levels  and  emission 
trends: 

The  ability  to  take  effective  measures 
which  begin  to  reduce  emissions  affecting 
areas  of  particular  concern,  and  which  re- 
spond to  projected  emissions  Increases  dur- 
ing the  next  15  to  20  years. 

SPECIFIC   CONCERNS 

The  following  specific  concerns  arise  with 
respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  Act  to  address 
Canada/US.  pollution  problems  and  support 
an  agreement. 

1.  Can  the  Act  control  the  long  range 
transport  of  air  borne  pollutants? 

While  this  may  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  pollutant,  the  distance  and  number  of 
sources  Involved,  this  Is  not  an  expressed 
purpose  of  the  Act.  There  is  no  rule  making 
guidance  for  addressing  long  range  problems, 
m  particular  for  allocating  control  require- 
ments among  and  within  Jurisdictions. 

Control  requirements  under  the  Interju- 
risdictional provisions  of  Sections  116  and 
126  have  not  yet  been  used  to  effect  emis- 
sion controls;  in  any  case  they  depend  for 
their  Implementation  on  other  parts  of  the 
Act  which  in  turn  define  pollution  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  local  ambient  air  concen- 
trations of  criteria  pollutante.  This  suggests 
that  If  Implemented  the  provisions  may  be 
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more  appUcatjle  to  short  range  than  long 
range  sUuatlons.  and  to  dealing  with  single 
source  rather  than  multiple  source  problems. 
The  focus  of  the  Act  on  ambient  air  qual- 
ity requirements  suggests  there  may  be  more 
scope  for  addressing  long  range  problems 
associated  with  criteria  pollutants  such  as 
ozone,  than  acid  deposition  which  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  cumulative  Impact  not  directly  re- 
lated to  local  air  quality. 

2.  Can  the  Act  control  acid  deposition  and 
similar  types  of  problems? 

An  EPA  ruling  of  Jime  1981  In  the  case 
of  petitions  by  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and 
Ontario  declared  acid  deposition  to  be  outside 
the  purview  of  Section  126  of  the  Act. 

Because  acid  deposition  involves  prin- 
cipally sulfates  and  nitrates  which  are  not 
criteria  pollutants  It  appears  controls  could 
not  be  designed  specmcally  for  this  purpose 
and  any  reductions  would  be  Incidental  to 
control  of  other  problems. 

While  It  appears  possible  to  develop  sec- 
ondary sulfate  and  nitrate  standards  under 
Section  109  of  the  Act,  this  section  also  re- 
quires such  standards  to  be  related  to 
adverse  effects  cf  such  pollutants  In  the  am- 
bient air.  rather  than  the  indirect  effects  of 
cumulative  loadln".  The  Act  also  mandates 
of  firm  deadline  for  the  attainment  of  sec- 
ondary standards. 

3.  Can  the  Act  effect  a  phased  program  in- 
volving substantial  reductions  in  acld-caus- 
Ing  pollutants  over  the  next  several  years? 

Present  technological  capacity  exists  suf- 
ficient to  brlni;  about  substantial  reductions 
In  current  pollutant  loadings. 

There  is  no  explicit  rule  making  authority 
specifically  for  such  a  reduction. 

The  Implementation  of  such  reductions 
through  the  current  S.I.P.  process  (Section 
110)  would  be  len?thy  and  probably  Ineffec- 
tive due  to  Identified  difficulties  In  the  S.I.P. 
process  (e.g.,  non-compliance,  relaxations, 
atmospheric  modelllng^etc).  The  S.I.P.s  are 
also  currently  tied  to  crlterlal  pollutants  and 
local  ambient  air  quality  standards. 

There  Is  no  explicit  rule  making  guidance 
for  allocating  reductions  among  states  or 
among  specific  sources  within  a  state. 

4.  Can  the  Act  support  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment? 

While  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  com- 
mitments, It  appears  unlikely  an  agreement 
to  control  acid  deposition  could  be  effectively 
supported  under  existing  legislation. 

Agreements  are  traditionally  supported 
through  federal  government  authority:  Cana- 
da recently  amended  Its  Clear  Air  Act  to  in- 
crease and  clearly  enunciate  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  control  transboundary 
air  pollution. 

The  nature  of  the  long  range  transport  of 
air  pollutants  Indicates  that  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  requires  a  corresponding 
federal  authority  to  control  Interjurisdic- 
tional movement  of  noUutants. 

Non-compliance  has  been  a  significant 
problem  under  the  existing  Act,  which  has 
been  attributed  In  part  to  lack  of  Incentive 
or  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  states  to  carry 
out  Its  provisions. 

NATIONAL   AIR    QUALFTT    COMMISSION 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  exlstlnn;  Clean  Air 
Act  to  address  long  range  pollution  Is  dis- 
cussed in  the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Air  Quality,  which  Included 
recommendations  that  Congress  should: 

(a)  require  significant  reductions  by  1990 
In  the  current  level  of  emissions  In  the  east- 
ern United  States  following  review  of  EPA 
and  Department  of  Energy  studies  expected 
In  mid- 1981  on  costs  and  methods: 

(b)  strengthen  provisions  of  Sections  110 
and  126  requiring  a  state  to  reduce  emissions 
which  affect  other  states.  Including  consider- 
ation of  aggregate  as  well  as  single  sources: 

(c)  consider: 

Whether  to  adoot  a  phased  program  re- 
quiring Interim  reductions  by  1985: 


Whether  to  enact  a  moratorium  effective 
March  1981  on  S.I.P.  SOs  relaxations: 

Whether  conversion  of  facilities  to  coal 
should  be  accompanied  by  measures  to  pre- 
vent a  net  Increase  In  sulphur  dioxide; 

The  need  for  establishment  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  re:;lonal  secondary  standards  pro- 
gram. 

Canada  commends  the  general  direction  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations  as  a  step 
toward  resolving  problems  of  long  range 
transport  especially  acid  deposition. • 


PENSION  FUND  PROBLEMS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  challenges  of  the 
1980's  is  to  assure  a  decent  standard  of 
retirement  for  all  American  workers. 
Congress  and  the  administration  will  be 
facing  this  challenge  next  year  in  the 
context  of  reforming  the  social  security 
system.  But  the  problems  extend  to  the 
private  pension  system  as  well,  as  docu- 
mented by  Peter  Drucker  in  an  insightful 
article  entitled,  "Imminent  Pension 
Fund  Problems."  Problems  of  demo- 
graphic shifts  and  actuarial  miscues 
have  been  greatly  comtounded  by  rapid 
inflation,  and  the  independent  pension 
system  now  faces  difficulties  similar  to 
those  of  social  security. 

Various  structural  changes  no  doubt 
will  be  necessary,  and  Mr.  Drucker  has 
some  interesting  suggestions — as  did  the 
Council  on  Economic  Development  Task 
Force,  which  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  last  October.  But,  as  Mr. 
Drucker  argues,  the  main  objective  is 
one  we  are  all  striving  for:  a  healthy,  in- 
flation-free American  economy. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  Drucker 
article. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  9.  1981) 
Imminent  Pension-Puno  Psoblsms 
(By  Peter  P.  Drucker) 

For  many  pension  funds,  especially  cor- 
porate ones.  1981  looked  like  a  pretty  good 
year.  With  Interest  Income  of  15 '^c  or  more 
on  their  liquid  assets  and  earning  expecta- 
tions set  actuarlly  at  5Tc  or  6%.  funds 
could  show  a  sizable  surplus  over  earning 
requirements.  But  this  rosy  picture  is 
largely  an  accounting  deliislon.  and  a 
short-lived  one  at  that.  The  Independent 
pension  system  faces  a  severe  crisis  within 
the  next  few  years.  Some  very  large  funds, 
such  as  union-administered  multi -employer 
funds  and  those  of  many  states  and  cities. 
are  in  no  better  shape  than  Social  Security. 

Changed  life  expectancies  affect  inde- 
pendent pension  plans  as  much  as  they  do 
Social  Security.  Corporate  plans — at  least 
those  of  most  of  the  larger  companies — 
have  adjusted  for  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion tJid  number  of  people  who  reach 
retirement  age.  But  few  have  yet  adapted 
actuarial  assumptions  and  pension-fund 
contributions  to  the  longer  life  expectancy 
of  people  In  retirement — a  full  10  years 
longer  in  many  cases  than  the  actuaries 
calculated  when  the  plans  were  established 
in  the  19508  and  19SOs.  (Nor  has  Social  Se- 
curity. ) 

And,  of  course,  pension  plans  will  be  bit 
Just  as  hard  as  Social  Security  by  the 
shrinkage  of  their  contributions  base.  As  a 
result  of  the  "baby  bust"  that  began  20 
years  ago,  there  Is  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
number  of  young  people  entering  the  work 
force  and  becoming  pension-plan  contribu- 
tors. 

Inflation  Is  an  even  greater  threat  to  the 
Independent   pension   plan   than   to   Social 


Security.  Social  Security  adjusts  payments  to 
recipients  to  the  cost-of-Uvlng  indsx.  But 
Independent  pension  plans  Index  twice  First, 
they  index  payments  to  wages  and  salaries: 
Typically  the  retirement  pension  is  figured 
as  a  percentage  of  the  recipient's  highest 
annual  income  during  his  last  five  years  of 
service.  On  top  of  this,  a  large  number  of 
Independent  plans — practically  all  govern- 
ment plans  and  those  of  unionized  indus- 
tries such  as  autos.  steel  and  trucking — 
retroactively  adjust  the  pensions  of  retired 
employes  to  inflation. 

Social  Security  has  a  "cap":  no  matter 
how  high  a  participant's  income  had  been 
while  employed,  the  maximum  monthly 
benefit  corresponds  roughly  to  what  a  skilled 
manual  worker  should  receive  on  the  basis 
of  his  contributions.  And  this  cap  has  been 
going  up  a  good  deal  more  slowly  than  aver- 
age family  Incomes. 

RISING    FASTER    THAN    INFLATION 

There  is  no  such  cap  in  independent  pen- 
sion plans,  whether  those  of  governmental 
units,  hospitals  or  business.  The  pension 
obligations  of  these  plans  are  thus  rising 
a  good  deal  faster  than  Inflation,  and  faster 
still  as  a  percentage  of  revenues  and  payroll. 

Even  the  employer  who  has  fully  funded 
these  "past  service"  obligations  thus  faces 
a  growing  deficiency  in  his  pension  plan.  He 
now  owes  the  difference  between  the  con- 
tributions he  actually  made  10  or  20  years 
ago,  that  Is  before  the  onset  of  Inflation,  and 
the  contributions  he  should  have  made  then 
to  account  for  today's  wage  levels;  he  also 
owes  the  earnings  on  this  difference  over 
the  last  10  or  20  years. 

Many  employers  who  have  not  fully  funded 
their  past-service  liabilities — and  neither 
states  nor  cities  nor  multl -employer  plans 
such  as  those  of  the  building  trades  or  of 
the  trucking  Industry  have  done  so — will 
within  a  few  years  face  annual  pension-fund 
charges  that  will  be  as  large  as  their  entire 
yearly  payroll. 

In  addition.  Independent  pension  plans — 
again  state  and  local  governments  are  the 
worst  cases — have  been  far  more  generous 
with  early  retirement  pensions  than  has  So- 
cial Security.  Unless  disabled.  Social  Security 
recipients  have  to  wait  until  they  are  62 
before  they  receive  any  pension  at  all:  and 
then  they  get  only  a  sharply  lower  stipend. 
In  most  state  and  local  government  plans, 
full  benefits  are  being  paid  to  healthy  peo- 
ple after  25  or  30  years  of  service,  that  Is 
when  employes  are  In  their  late  40s  or  early 
50s. 

Early  retirement  at  full,  or  nearly  full, 
pension  at  age  53  or  55  is  also  fairly  com- 
mon in  unionized  mass-production  indus- 
tries. Rewarding  early  retirement  was  never 
a  particularly  brilliant  Idea — even  the  most 
liberal  of  our  Social  Security  administrators 
succesfully  opposed  It  as  actuarially  unsound. 
But  it  could  be  defended  25  or  30  years  ago 
when  people  reaching  retirement  age  were 
outnumbered  two  to  one  by  young  entrants 
into  the  labor  force.  Now  when  the  older 
group  is  close  to  outnumbering  the  younger 
one.  paying  people  to  retire  early  must  bank- 
rupt any  conceivable  pension  system.  It  Is 
profoundly  antisocial;  It  feeds  inflation. 

Finally,  most  Independent  pension  plans 
commit  the  employer  to  "deflned  beneflts" 
rather  than  to  "defined  contributions."  Un- 
der a  "defined  benefits"  plan  the  employer 
undertakes  to  provide  a  pension  equal  to  a 
stated  percentage  of  the  employe's  earn- 
ings. Both  the  employer's  obligation  and 
the  employe's  claim  therefore  go  up  auto- 
matically as  wages  and  salaries  rise.  In- 
deed, any  rise  in  the  general  wage  level, 
for  example,  as  a  result  of  inflation,  com- 
mits the  employer  to  retroactive  contribu- 
tions for  the  difference  between  past  and 
current  wages. 

Under  a  "deflned  contributions"  plan — 
which,  in  effect,  is  a  traditional   annuity 
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contract — the  employer  commits  himself  to 
pay  each  year  either  a  fixed  premium  or  a 
fixed  percentage  of  payroll,  with  the  em- 
ploye receiving  the  appropriate  annuity  upon 
retirement. 

Twenty-flve  or  30  years  ago.  when  moet 
of  today's  independent  plans  got  going,  em- 
ployers— often  against  heavy  union  resist- 
ance— opted  for  "defined  beneflts"  plans. 
No  one  expected  inflation  then — at  least  not 
for  the  US.  And  in  those  heady  days  of 
booming  equity  markets,  employers  and 
their  pension  fund  advisers  expected  capi- 
tal gains  on  common  stocks  to  provide  a 
large  and  constantly  Increasing  share  of 
pension  fund  Income  and  thus  to  offset 
employer  obligations  and  contributions. 

NO  FREE  LUNCH 

Indeed,  some  of  the  most  popular  pension 
advisers  of  those  days  virtually  promised 
that  stock  market  gains  alone  would  finance 
a  "defined  beneflts  "  plan,  with  the  employer 
having  little  or  nothing  to  contribute  be- 
yond the  start-up  capital. 

But  there  is  no  free  lunch.  The  "defined 
benefits "  plan  has  by  now  become  a  deadly 
trap  committing  employers  to  ever-increas- 
ing contributions  both  to  raise  benefits  In 
step  with  the  rise  In  wages  and  salaries  and 
to  make  good  portfolio  losses  In  a  long-term 
bear  market. 

With  all  these  problems — changed  life  ex- 
pectancies and  a  shrinking  base  of  young 
participants,  inflation,  early  retirement,  "de- 
flned benefit "  commitments — there  are  few 
independent  plans  that  are  not  drifting 
toward  financial  crisis.  Quite  a  few — espe- 
cially for  state  and  city  governments  and 
multiemployer  setups — are  so  close  to  the 
edge  that  a  fairly  minor  mishap — a  drop  In 
tax  revenues  or  another  bout  of  ""stagfla- 
tion"— could  push  them  over  the  cliff. 

What  needs  to  be  done  Is  reasonably  clear, 
although,  as  President  Reagan  found  out 
when  he  tried  to  tackle  the  problems  of  So- 
cial Security,  reforming  retirement  systems 
Isn't  going  to  make  anyone  popular.  With- 
in a  maximum  of  10  years  we  will  be  forced 
to  adjust  Independent  pension  plans  to  life 
expectancies  and  demographics:  that  is.  to 
move  full-retirement  age  up  to  70  or  72.  to 
move  early-retirement  age  up  to  62  or  so. 
and  to  reward  retirement  postponement 
while  penalizing  early  retirement. 

We  probably  could  not — and  perhaps 
should  not — chanee  plans  retroactively  to 
"deflned  contributions"  (except  maybe  In 
case  of  bankruptcy).  But  for  future  pay- 
ments, even  existing  plans  might  be  changed 
to  a  combination  of  defined  benefits  and 
deflned  contributions;  some  existing  plans 
are  already  being  renegotiated  toward  this 
goal.  New  employes  might  be  put  on  a  de- 
fined-contributlons  plan  right  away. 

That  we  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with 
dsfined-benefits  plans  even  most  union  econ- 
omists now  concede,  at  least  off  the  record. 
And  only  a  switch  to  deflned  contributions 
can  motivate  the  nation's  largest  single  voter 
group,  retired  people  and  people  over  55. 
to  give  priority  to  the  flght  against  Inflation. 

Otherwise  It  may  be  impossible  to  restore 
the  health  of  the  pension  plans.  Their  main 
need  Is  beyond  the  power  of  even  the  largest 
and  strongest  Independent  employer.  It  is  to 
stop  inflation. # 


A  US.  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  BUILD- 
UP CAN  DETER  SOVIET  MILITARY 
SUPREMACY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago,  we  concluded  debate  on  the  fiscal 
year  1982  Defense  aoDropriations  bill.  It 
was  a  lone  and  sometimes  heated  discus- 
sion which  saw  a  great  many  amend- 
ments ofTereH.  Durine  th"  course  of  that 
discussion,  there  were  several  points  of 


view  expressed  for  a  need  for  a  buildup 
of  conventional  forces,  the  need  for  stra- 
tegic modernization  and  the  general  di- 
rection that  U.S.  defense  spending  should 
take  for  the  remainder  of  this  decade 
and  on  into  the  1990's. 

At  the  request  of  the  International 
Security  Review,  I  have  written  an  arti- 
cle to  appear  in  their  January  issue  en- 
titled "A  U.S.  Strategic  Nuclear  Buildup 
Can  Deter  Soviet  Military  Supremacy." 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  article  will  ap- 
pear in  the  January  issue  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Review  published  by 
the  Center  for  International  Security 
Studies  of  the  American  Security  Council 
Foundation. 

I  shall  submit  the  article  for  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

While  this  article  dwells  on  U.S.  strate- 
gic nuclear  capability,  it  also  mentions 
the  urgent  need  to  rebuild  our  conven- 
tional sources.  That  is  a  subject  about 
which  I  feel  quite  strongly  and  may  well 
be  the  topic  of  a  future  article  or  discus- 
sion here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant issue  before  us  than  the  proper  de- 
fense of  the  American  system.  Therefore, 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
A  U.S.  Strategic  Nuclear  BuTLDtn*  Can  Deter 
Soviet  Milttart  Supremacy 

U.S.  strategic  nuclear  forces  have  been 
severely  neglected  since  the  mld-1960's  In 
U.S.  defense  budgeting.  We  must  overcome 
Soviet  military  supremacy  and  build  up 
American  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  regain 
at  least  parity  vrtth  the  Soviets.  Strategic  de- 
bate since  the  presidential  campaign  of  1980 
has  centered  on  the  need  to  close  the  "win- 
dow of  vulnerability"  and  many — including 
the  present  Administration — have  seen  that 
need  as  a  prerequisite  of  resumption  of  new 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Reagan  said  in  Blarch  1981: 
"I The  Soviets  havel  sat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  so  far.  knowing  that  we  have  uni- 
laterally disarmed  to  a  great  extent.  .  .  .  may- 
be If  we  do  a  little  building — it'll  be  a  two- 
way  street." 

We  have  not  made  the  progress  In  military 
capability  many  of  us  had  hoped  to  make  by 
now.  In  fact,  there  is  disturbing  evidence 
that  the  previous  pattern  of  U.S.  unilateral 
strategic  deactivations  is  still  very  much  in 
place.  For  example,  the  Defense  Department 
plans  to  deactivate  about  26  to  30  percent  of 
our  existing  nuclear  megatonnai^e.  More- 
over, there  is  further  delay  planned  In  our 
already  long  overdue  strategic  force  mod- 
ernizations, and  the  date  for  opening  the 
window  of  vulnerability  is  being  moved  arbi- 
trarily from  the  early  to  the  mid  198C'6  or 
beyond. 

Such  actions  are  clearly  contradictory  to 
the  Idea  of  closing  the  window  of  vulnera- 
bility at  the  earliest  possible  time.  No  talks 
on  llmitlnr?  nuclear  weapons  can  be  fruitful 
for  the  United  States  if  we  negotiate  from 
the  weak  position  the  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity makes  implicit— which  is  to  say  nothins 
of  the  geopolitical  pressures  that  a  perceived 
Soviet  nuclear  advantage  places  on  the 
United  States.  So  failure  to  chart  a  clear 
course  toward  nuclear  parity  and  toleration 
of  a  continuing  U.S.  vulnerabllltv  a  few  more 
years  Instead  of  extracting  us  from  It  now 
is  a  policy  of  enormous  and  serious  conse- 
quences. 

SOVIET   GEOPOLITICAL   ASCENDENCY 

History's  most  dramatic  sMft  in  the  world 
balance  of  power  occurred  during  the  last 


20  years  almost  unnoticed  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. Even  before  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  embarked  on  a  mas- 
sive, relentless  military  buildup.  Authorita- 
tive Soviet  statements  show  that  the  buildup 
was  Intended  to  achieve  overall  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States.  Soviet 
perseverance  and  willingness  to  devote  huge 
resources  to  military  programs,  combined 
with  United  'States  self-delusion,  has  finally 
allowed  them  to  achieve  overall  military  su- 
periority. In  the  1970's  Soviet  defense  out- 
lays steadily  increased,  while  those  of  the 
U.S.  declined. 

America  can  no  longer  fulfill  a  wide  range 
of  defense  and  foreign  policy  commitments 
which  heretofore  have  been  Inextricably 
linked  with  the  security  of  the  U£.  and  our 
allies.  At  no  other  time  In  American  history 
since  Pearl  Harbor  has  there  been  such  a 
critical  need  to  adopt  effective  and  well 
thought  out  defense  policies. 

During  the  last  six  years,  many  top  level 
groups  of  Western  defense  and  foreign  policy 
experts  have  met  and  exhorted  the  West  to 
respond  to  the  Soviet  global  political  and 
military  threat.  Most  Western  strategists  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  vital  need  for  U.S.  global 
political  leadership  at  this  critical  point  in 
history,  and  that  this  leadership  must  make 
Itself  known  and  felt  soon.  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  West  Is  Its 
failure  to  effectively  flght  the  political.  Ideo- 
logical, and  propaganda  war  with  the  Soviets, 
a  war  which  the  West  had  unilaterally  aban- 
doned during  the  period  of  detente. 

An  important  result  of  American  abdica- 
tion In  the  Ideological  and  political  war  with 
the  USSR  Is  the  low  level  of  US.  defense 
pending  over  the  decade  of  detente.  In  1980. 
U.S.  defense  spending  was  at  the  lowest  point 
since  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  percentage  of  all  gov- 
ernment spending,  and  at  the  lowest  point  as 
a  percentage  of  our  gross  national  product 
(GNP)  since  Just  before  the  Korean  War.  The 
U.S.  is  stUl  spending  only  about  five  percent 
of  Its  GNP  on  defense." 

In  contrast,  the  Soviets  are  spending  from 
14  to  18  percent  of  a  smaller  GNP  on  defense. 
Official  U.S.  estimates  show  that  they  have 
spent  over  $240  billion  (more  recent  esti- 
mates place  this  figure  close  to  (355  billion) 
more  than  the  U.S.  on  military  procurement 
alone  since  1969.  and  they  are  devoting  over 
(50  billion  more  to  defense  annually  than 
the  U.S.  These  estimates  are  probably  low. 
because  the  CIA  has  historically  underesti- 
mated Soviet  strategic  forces  and  defense 
spending.  Beyond  the  ominous  manifesta- 
tions of  huge,  deployed  military  forces,  phys- 
ical evidence  of  this  Soviet  concentration  on 
military  power  In  the  future  is  the  observed 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  increased  their 
military  industrial  floor  space  by  34  percent 
since  1970.'  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  plant  expansion  and  high  production 
of  military  equipment  will  not  continue  at  a 
steady  pace  Since  the  late  1960's.  the  tJ-S. 
d?fens3  industrial  bas?  has  drastically  de- 
clined. (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  average 
age  of  a  toalmaker  in  this  country  Is  48.  We 
are  thus  running  out  of  toolmakers.) 

A  senior  Soviet  military  leader  explained 
the  growth  of  Soviet  military  forces  and  mili- 
tary Industrv  when  he  made  the  following 
remarkable  admission  as  long  ago  as  1969  in 
the  classifled  General  Staff  Journal: 

"Strengthening  of  its  defenses  Is  now  the 
foremost  political  function  of  the  Soviet 
state  .  .  Never  before  has  the  internal  life 
of  the  country  been  subordinated  to  a  war 
so  deeply  and  thoroughly  as  at  the  present 
time." ' 

In  the  face  of  the  growing  Soviet  military 
preponderance  during  the  1970's  resulting 
from  steadily  increasing  Soviet  military  ex- 
penditures, the  US.  nevertheless  continu- 
ously cut  back  defense  expenditures.  About 
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t45  bllUon  was  cut  from  our  defense  budget 
by  succeeding  Congresses  in  the  early  19706. 
The  American  publics  disillusionment  with 
the  Vietnam  War  made  all  military  spending 
unpopular.  For  the  first  time  In  this  cen- 
tury, defense  expenditures  after  a  war  ended 
declined  In  1975  to  below  their  prewar  1964 
level.  Then  about  38  billion  more  dollars 
were  cut  from  President  Fords  projected 
defense  budget  In  the  late  1970s  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  Now  the  Administration  Is 
planning  to  cut  at  least  13  billion  additional 
dollars  from  Its  own  defense  budget,  and 
some  say  we  should  cut  at  least  twice  as 
much— all  of  this  despite  the  huge  expendi- 
ture and  capability  imbalance  which  has 
developed  vis  a  vis  the  Soviets  since  1963. 

In  sum.  over  $96  billion  have  been  cut 
from  the  US.  defense  budget  since  1970. 
while  the  Soviets  opened  a  »240  to  $356  bil- 
lion spending  advantage  over  the  US.  While 
spending  figures  alone  do  not  measure  the 
quality  of  the  defense  structure  of  either 
side,  a  disparity  of  this  size  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  great  alarm.  Even  if  It  Is 
believed  that  the  U.S.  gets  more  "bang  for 
the  buck"  than  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would 
be  stretching  technological  advantage  very 
thin  to  believe  parity  exists  In  the  face  of 
these  numbers.  And  as  noted  In  the  Novem- 
ber 1981  Issue  of  Air  Force  Magazine:  "A 
force  than  cannot  fight  and  win  cannot  be 
expected  to  deter." 

The  strategic  framework  which  guided 
US.  national  security  policy  throughout  the 
19708  has  been  demonstrated  by  events  to 
have  been  unsound.  The  prevailing  belief 
was  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  Interested 
primarily  In  domestic  affairs,  having  aban- 
doned Its  revolutionary  fervor  and  embraced 
global  stability.  The  architects  of  this  strat- 
egy formulated  their  policy  In  an  atmosphere 
of  American  self  doubt  and  pessimism  stem- 
ming from  the  traumas  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
Americans  were  demoralized  by  the  war.  re- 
sentful of  global  burdens,  and  opposed  to 
both  large  military  budgets  and  assertive 
American  policies  abroad. 

Thus.  American  leaders  concluded  with- 
out attempting  to  lead  the  public  that  there 
were  really  no  alternatives  to  the  policies  of 
detente,  arms  limitations.  American  global 
retrenchment,  and  graceful  accommodation 
to  Soviet  power.  In  the  late  1970's,  American 
policymakers  therefore  re'ected  an  "inordi- 
nate fear  of  communism."  and  appeared  to 
believe  that  weakening  American  military 
DOwer  made  the  world  safer.  They  put  their 
hooes  In  arms  control  and  accommodation. 
The  Vietnam  War  was  a  great  aid  to  the 
Soviet  strategy  to  achieve  geopolitical  su- 
premacy, because  It  absorbed  vital  financial 
assets  (over  $100  billion)  that  the  U.S.  could 
otherwise  have  devoted  In  whole  or  in  part 
to  expanding  Its  strategic  forces.  Because  of 
our  failure  to  continue  to  invest  adequately 
In  our  strategic  forces,  Soviet  strategic  force 
levels  surpassed  those  of  the  U.S.  In  1969. 
President  Ford  finally  began  to  turn  the  U.S. 
defense  spending  curve  upward  In  Fiscal  Year 
1976.  and  Ford  planned  a  belated  U.S.  stra- 
tegic buildup  through  1980  to  match  the 
Soviet  buildup.  Unfortunately,  the  Ford  stra- 
tegic buildup  was  undone  by  President  Car- 
ter, while  the  Soviet  buildup  continued  un- 
abated. During  the  next  four  years,  a  U.S. 
strategic  buildup  to  match  the  Soviet  threat 
was  again  turned  aside,  while  the  Soviet 
march  moved  steadily  onward.  Now.  we 
seem  on  the  verge  of  giving  the  Soviets  an- 
other four  year  boost,  by  again  allowing  our 
defense  budget  Increases  to  be  cut  back  and 
by  extending  our  window  of  vulnerability. 

In  sum.  the  U.S.  Is  getting  further  and 
further  behind  the  Soviet  strategic  buildup, 
a  buildup  planned  to  achieve  supremacy  over 
the  U.S.  even  If  the  U.S.  goes  all  out  to  catch 
up. 

Clearly,  a  major  and  urgent  change  Is  re- 
quired  In   U.S.    defense  strategy,   decision- 


making, and  procurement  planning.  A  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  approach  to  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  will  not  begin  to 
solve  the  immediate  problems  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  U.S.  strategic  forces  or  equally  as 
important  the  unreadiness  of  our  conven- 
tional forces,  to  say  nothing  of  beginning  to 
reverse  our  military  decline. 

We  must  keep  uppermost  In  our  minds 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  coherent  global  strat- 
egy and  they  are  ruthlessly  and  effectively 
Implementing  It.  They  believe  their  victory  is 
historically  Inevitable,  and  Indeed  the  free 
world  could  well  be  defeated,  unless  It  first 
formulates  and  executes  a  global  strategy  to 
respond  to  the  Soviet  challenge.  New  and 
more  hardware  Is  Important,  but  without  an 
American  Ideological  counter-offensive  and 
new  strategic  framework,  the  nation  can  ac- 
complish little.  In  this  contest,  perception  Is 
just  as  Important  as  reality. 

RECOGNmON    or    THE    SOVIET    THREAT 

A  Blue  Ribbon  Department  of  Defense 
Panel  reported  authoritatively  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the 
shifting  balance  of  military  power.  The  panel 
warned  gravely  that  there  Is: 

•Convincing  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  a  preemptive  first  strike  capability  .  .  . 
there  is  no  longer  any  certainty  that  our 
nuclear  deterrent  will  remain  credible  .  .  . 
Weakness  of  the  U.S.— of  Its  military  capa- 
bility and  Its  win — could  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

What  Is  remarkable  about  this  judgment 
Is  that  It  was  made  11  years  ago.  In  Septem- 
ber 1970.'  It  may  have  seemed  to  some  like 
alarmlsm  then,  but  because  It  was  not 
heeded,  the  warning  Is  all  too  accurate  today. 
In  fact.  Soviet  leaders  stated  as  early  as  1971 
that  the  strategic  balance  had  shifted  In 
their  favor.  Since  then,  a  decade  of  further 
U.S.  military  decline  has  occurred,  and  the 
Soviets  have  now  achieved  overall  military 
superiority.  It  Is  now  going  to  require  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  restore  the  military 
balance. 

After  ten  years  of  one-sided  U.S.  arms 
control  and  U.S.  accommodation  through  de- 
tente, there  is  now  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  exploiting  de- 
tente and  SALT  to  retard  U.S.  defense  pro- 
grams and  lull  the  U.S.  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  while  they  moved  to  acquire  mili- 
tary superiority  and  overall  geopolitical  su- 
premacy. 

A  West  German  centrist  Parliamentarian 
leader.  K.  Bledenkopf ,  has  stated : 

"In  retrospect,  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
ten  year  policy  of  detente  is  for  us  |the  West) 
a  simple  negative.  While  contributing  to  a 
weakening  of  our  military  and  defense  readi- 
ness, detente  has  paralyzed  us  in  the  Ideo- 
logical dispute,  and.  not  least,  had  an  influ- 
ence on  the  destablllzatlon  of  our  democratic 
social  system." 

This  statement  Is  a  commonplace  assess- 
ment of  detente  and  arms  control  In  the 
West.  But  Its  favorable  quotation  In  the  So- 
viet press  Is  evidence  of  supreme  Soviet  self- 
confidence.'^ 

Even  the  chief  architect  of  detente  and 
SALT,  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kiss- 
inger, has  belatedly  recognized  this  reality 
and  publicly  acknowledged  the  relentless 
and  aggressive  thrust  of  Soviet  military  and 
foreign  policy.  In  1979.  Kissinger  forecast  ex- 
treme danger  by  the  early  1980's: 

"The  1980's  could  turn  Into  a  period  of 
great  Instability  ...  we  could  be  heading 
Into  a  period  of  maximum  peril  ...  by 
some  time  In  the  early  1980's  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  most 
of  our  land-ba?ed  ICBMs.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  we  will  not  be  able  to  destroy 
the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  This  creates  a  gap 
In  the  design  of  the  two  forces  that  Is  bound 
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to  have  a  gecpolltlcal  consequence,  especially 
s:nce  we  are  clearly  Inferior  In  forces  capa- 
ble of  local  Intervention  .  .  .  the  military 
balance  Is  beginning  to  tilt  ominously 
against  the  U.S.  In  too  many  significant 
categories  of  weaponry  ...  To  conduct  bus- 
iness as  u£ual  Is  to  entrust  one's  destiny 
to  the  will  of  others  and  to  the  self  restraint 
of  those  whose  ideology  highlights  the  cru- 
cial role  of  the  objective  balance  of  forces. 
.  .  .  Never  in  history  has  It  happened  that 
a  nation  achieved  superiority  in  all  sig- 
nificant weapons  categories  without  seeking 
to  translate  it  at  some  point  Into  some  for- 
eign policy  benefit." 

In  November  1978.  one  of  Kissinger's  for- 
mer deputies,  William  Hyland  grimly  stated: 
"We  are  already  witnessing  the  political 
consequences  resulting  from  a  shift  In  the 
overall  military  balance  .  .  ."  " 

Hyland's  statement  came  after  the  fall 
of  Southeast  Asia  In  1975,  Angola  In  1976, 
and  Ethiopia  In  1977.  Hyland's  statement 
was  made  even  before  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion cf  1978  and  American  hostage  fistsco 
of  1979-1980,  the  belated  discovery  of  the 
Soviet  Combat  Brigade  In  Cuba  In  1979,  the 
brutal  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  In 
1979,  the  Soviet  military  threats  to  In- 
timidate Poland  In  1983-1981.  and  the  So- 
viet-Cuban takeover  of  Nicaragua  In  1978 
and  their  direct  assault  on  El  Salvador  In 
1980-1981. 

The  Soviet  ccmmunlst  party  program  of 
as  early  as  1961  stated  plainly: 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
CPSU  (Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion] is  to  ensure  peaceful  conditions  for  the 
building  of  a  Communist  society  In  the 
USSR  (and)  the  development  of  a  world 
system  of  socialism.' 

Article  28  of  the  1977  Soviet  Constitution 
specifically  commits  the  Soviet  Union  to 
support  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  and 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  commits  the  Soviets 
to  use  military  force  to  preserve  any  regime 
once  It  has  become  Communist. 

A  Soviet  Ideological  statement  written  for 
internal  communist  party  use  In  the  mld- 
1970's  is  consistent  with  Hyland's  realistic 
1978  assessment.  Soviet  communist  party 
leaders  have  stated  authoritatively  that 
Soviet  military  superiority  reliably  restrains 
the  aggressive  aspirations  of  imperialistic  re- 
action, blocking  its  efforts  to  export  counter- 
revolution, and  is  facilitating  the  struggle  of 
other  peoples  for  social  progress  and  revolu- 
tion. 

This  doctrinal  pronouncement  clearly 
means  that  Soviet  military  superiority  en- 
ables them  to  pursue  their  worldwide  revolu- 
tionary aspirations  without  Interference  by 
the  U.S.  With  the  U.S.  in  strategic  nuclear 
checkmate,  the  Soviet  world  revolutionary 
movement  is  on  the  offensive.  And  as  a  Soviet 
Ideologue  stated  in  1975: 

"Peaceful  coexistence  is  a  specific  and 
highly  effective  form  of  class  antagonism  and 
historical  competition  between  world  social- 
ism and  world  capitalism."  '• 

THE  STALLED  DEFENSE  BUILDUP 

An  apparently  dramatic  increase  in  the 
U.S.  defense  budget  for  FY  1982  of  about 
14.6  percent  passed  both  Houses  uf  Congress 
in  1981,  a  one-year  rise  unprecedented  since 
the  Korean  War  of  1950.  The  factors  leading 
to  this  large  increase,  as  reflected  in  non- 
binding  Congressional  Budget  Resolutions. 
were  due  entirely  to  a  renewed  commitment 
to  strengthen  America's  defenses  and  to  the 
mustering  of  the  national  consensus  about 
the  need  to  restore  the  military  balance,  a 
consensus  which  seemed  to  wilt  in  the  face 
of  budgetary  pressures.  There  is  more  than  a 
little  Irony  in  the  fact  that  the  economic 
whipping  boy  was  again  defense  spending. 
There  are  those  who  still  do  not  want  to 
admit  that  many  well-intentioned  social  pro- 
grams badly  missed  their  targets  and  were 
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broadly  abused.  Instead,  we  are  told  by  some, 
that  generous  social  spending  Is  still  a  de- 
sired goal  whose  place  In  the  sun  is  being 
squeezed  out  by  excessive  defense  spending. 
It  is  an  Indictment  of  the  conununlty  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  national  security  that 
It  Is  allowing  this  debate  to  take  place  on 
such  terms.  That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is 
not  far  more  waste  in  the  defense  budget 
than  should  be  there.  However,  there  is  a 
huge  backlog  of  military  deficiencies  more 
than  enough  to  consume  "what  can  be  saved 
through  legitimate  reforms.  Not  always,  but 
too  often,  those  who  present  themselves  as 
•reformers  of  military  spending  "  are  really 
masking  their  own  unwillingness  to  make 
the  economic  and  political  commitments 
necessary  to  truly  Increase  our  strength.  Un- 
fortunately, such  masquerades  are  common 
in  the  Congress. 

The  highly  touted  FY  1982  defense  in- 
creases are  largely  Illusory.  The  Administra- 
tion had  planned,  until  September  1981,  to 
sustain  annual  increases  of  at  least  seven 
percent  in  the  defense  budget  for  each  of 
the  next  four  years  through  1986. 

Even  at  that,  many  noted  experts  agreed 
with  former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
R.  James  Woolsey.  who  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  February  17  of  this  year  the 
increases  then  being  discussed  (which  were 
in  excess  of  the  seven  percent  finally  settled 
on  by  the  Administration)  woula  not  even 
take  care  of  the  backlog  created  by  under- 
funding  and  deferrals  in  previous  years.  As 
to  the  idea  that  such  Increases  would  buy 
force  modernization  needed  to  overcome  the 
Soviet  lead.  Woolsey  wrote: 

"New  capabilities — more  aircraft  carriers  or 
Army  divisions,  for  example — may  be  desir- 
able, but  we  ought  to  fix  the  leaks  in  de- 
fense's roof  and  replace  the  rotting  timbers 
before  we  begin  adding  pretty  new  rooms 
to  the  house." 

By  late  1981,  substantial  reductions  were 
forecast  to  levels  even  below  those  Carter 
proposed.  Despite  the  failure  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  come  to  conference  on  defense 
authorizations  or  to  appropriate  defense 
funds  for  FY  1982  before  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  1981  in  October,  a  major  defense  budget 
increase  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  nonblnding  budget  resolutions.  But 
our  defense  spending  continued  at  FY  1981 
Carter  levels  throughout  calendar  1981,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Congress  had  to  use 
continuing  resolutions  due  to  the  lateness  of 
congressional  action  on  the  FY  1982  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  bills.  Thus  there 
was  no  real  increase  in  defense  spending. 

A  great  debate  is  still  taking  shape  both 
within  the  Administration  and  Congress  on 
the  scale  and  priority  programs  of  the  future 
defense  budget.  This  debate  intensified  as  the 
Fiscal  Year  1982  Defense  Authorization  and 
Appropriations  bills  were  finally  settled  and 
continues  as  the  FY  1983  requests  are  de- 
veloped. There  seem  to  be  two  main  impulses 
toward  a  cutback  In  the  Defense  Budget 
First,  "military  reformers"  in  Congress  from 
both  the  left  and  the  right  are  decrying  such 
excesses  of  defense  programming  as  cost 
overruns,  "goldplatlng."  technological  over- 
sophistication,  and  the  seeming  obsession 
with  quality  over  quantity.  There  Is  some 
merit  in  these  critiques.  Everyone  deplores 
ineffective  military  expenditures,  and  our  en- 
tire military  procurement  process  needs  re- 
form. But  we  must  guard  against  military  re- 
form being  misused  to  attack  defense  budget 
increases. 

Second.  I  agree  with  those  economists  who 
believe  that  inflation  cannot  be  reduced  11 
overall  bidget  deficits  on  the  order  of  next 
year's  projected  $60  to  $100  billion  continue. 
Certainly,  a  balanced  budget  is  imperative. 
However,  the  method  of  achieving  that  goal 
must  be  thought  out  very  carefully.  We  will 
not  have  economic  and  social  programs  to 


worry  about  if  we  neglect  to  assure  our  Na- 
tion's very  survival. 

In  sum.  It  seems  highly  likely  that  the  Five 
Year  Defense  Plan  now  envisioned  actually 
could  be  less  than  President  Carter's  plans 
for  defense  spending  through  1985. 

U.S.    CONVENTIONAL    FORCE    DEFICIENCIES 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  our  total 
defense  funding  problem,  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  that  defense  deficiencies  are  not 
just  those  of  the  overall  military  balance. 
During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1980, 
many  official  revelations  appeared  in  the 
press  showing  that  both  U.S.  conventional 
and  strategic  military  preparedness  was 
dangerously  deficient. 

On  the  conventional  side  of  the  ledger,  dur- 
ing 1980  each  of  our  armed  services,  in  In- 
ternal Defense  Department  memoranda  and 
in  testimony  to  the  Congress,  conceded  grave 
shortcomings  in  readiness,  manpower,  pro- 
curement, and  logistics.  These  defense 
deficiencies  thus  became  a  major  issue  in  the 
1980  campaign. 

Partly  for  reasons  related  to  internal 
politics  within  the  uniformed  services,  the 
basics  of  military  strength,  spare  parts,  am- 
munition, basic  equipment,  and  above  all, 
personnel  capability,  have  been  sorely  ne- 
glected. Sophisticated  systems  will  not  save 
us  if  we  do  not  have  the  personnel  to  operate 
and  maintain  them,  the  fuel  to  move  them, 
or  the  spare  parts  to  repair  them.  While  I 
have  stressed  the  need  for  the  right  kinds  of 
strategic  systems,  we  must  not  allow  the 
"glamour"  of  our  new  systems  to  cause  us  to 
embrace  them  when  they  are  not  cost  effec- 
tive. Above  all,  we  must  not  allow  our  heads 
to  be  turned  to  the  point  that  we  neglect  the 
essentials.  We  should  apply  some  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  back-to-basics  movement  in  the 
field  of  education  to  our  national  defense 
area. 

The  urgent  requirement  for  greatly  In- 
creased American  defense  spending  was 
iinderstood  clearly  during  1980  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  In  view  of  the  probable 
reduction  In  the  defense  budget  to  a  level 
below  that  planned  by  Carter,  the  defense 
deficiencies  requiring  a  substantial  defense 
spending  increase  over  the  long  term  re- 
quire reiteration. 

The  U.S.  Army's  deficiencies  were  widely 
recognized : 

Seven  out  of  ten  VS.  based  Army  divi- 
sions were  rated  not  combat  ready  In  1980. 
when  as  recently  as  1977  all  had  been  com- 
bat ready.  Many  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  were  also  rated  as  not  combat 
ready,  and  were  even  more  shockingly  un- 
dermannned  and  underequipped  than  the 
regular  Army. 

The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  testified  to  Con- 
gress in  1980  that  the  U.S.  had  a  "hollow 
army."  due  to  severe  recruiting,  training, 
and  retenUon  difficulties. 

U.S.  conventional  war  reserves  were  dan- 
gerously low,  with  Insufficient  ammunition 
and  ordnance  on  hand  for  more  than  30 
days  of  war  in  many  theaters. 

Operations  and  maintenance,  long  a  low 
priority  in  budgeting,  reflected  severe  spare 
parts  shortages,  lack  of  fuel,  and  low  fund- 
ing for  training  and  readiness.  The  tragic 
failure  In  April  1380  of  the  ill-fated  Iranian 
hostage  respue  mission  dramatized  the  poor 
state  of  readiness  and  efficiency  of  our  com- 
bat forces. 

As  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  Its  deficiencies  In- 
cluded: 

Too  few  ships  were  being  built  and  main- 
tained. The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  testi- 
fied to  Congress  in  1980  that  the  U.S.  had  a 
"3V2  ocean"  naval  challenge  to  cope  with, 
but  only  a  one-ocean  navy. 

Naval  personnel  recruitment,  retention, 
and  training  shortfalls  had  resulted  in  se- 
vere problems  in  readiness  and  ship  deploy- 
ability  in  1980. 

Naval  aircraft  procurement  rates  for  aev- 


eral  years  preceding  1980  did  not  even  r*- 
place  normal  attrition,  snd  experienced 
pilots  were  leaving  the  navy  in  droves. 

Operations  and  maintenance  problems  in- 
cluded Inadequate  ftmdlng  for  fuel,  spare 
pans,  training,  and  reaaiiie.s 

There  were  dangerous  shortages  In  naval 
missiles,  torpedoes,  and  other  ordance. 

Deficiencies  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in- 
cluded: 

A  severe  lack  of  amphibious  shipping,  ex- 
acerbated by  an  Inadequate  shipbuilding 
program.  The  rebuilding  of  amphibious 
cargo  lift  capability  continued  to  lag  far 
l>ehind  requirements. 

An  across-the-t>oard  shortage  of  artillery, 
antiair,  and  antlarmor  firepower. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine's 
capability  to  loglstlcally  support  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  armed  forces  overseas  has  de- 
clined drastically  over  the  last  decade,  and 
what  little  capability  remains  would  be  vul- 
nerable in  wartime. 

Finally,  deficiencies  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
included: 

Aircraft  procurement  rates  for  several 
years  were  Inadequate  and  not  optimized  for 
cost-effectiveness. 

An  increasing  exodus  of  large  numbers  of 
trained  pilots. 

Tactical  aircraft  unit  readiness  was  in 
some  cases  during  1980  found  to  be  shock- 
ingly low.  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  spare  parts 
and  continued  maintenance  problems. 

Severe  war  reserve  shortages  existed  In  air- 
to-air  missiles  and  ordance. 

Another  significant  area  receiving  inade- 
quate attention  over  the  years  was  the  in- 
dustrial base — the  backtrane  of  the  defense 
establishment.  Deficiencies  in  the  U.S.  de- 
fense Industrial  base  revealed  during  1980 
included: 

The  inability  of  defense  industries  to  meet 
even  the  modest  existing  procurement  goals 
of  the  armed  forces; 

The  widespread  dependence  on  old  and  In- 
adequate '  technology,  due  to  long-term 
underinvestment; 

The  loss  of  key  subcontractors,  causing  in- 
ordinately long  lead  times  for  key  compo- 
nents such  as  tank  hulls  and  aircraft  parts; 

Contraction  In  the  size  and  profitability  In 
the  U.S.  metal  mining  and  processing  Indus- 
try, and  dangerous  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  critical  minerals  vital 
to  defense  production; 

Extreme  weakness  In  the  key  U.S.  fighter 
aircraft  industry,  such  as  declining  produc- 
tion capacity  and  rising  costs: 

A  highly  questionable  "surge  rate" 
capacity. 

Defense  spending  throughout  1981  has 
been  at  th?  Carter-proposed  FY  1981  level. 
which  many  believe  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 
Most  cf  the  above  deficiencies  will  persist  for 
at  least  several  years,  even  with  significantly 
enhanced  defense  spending.  The  process  of 
restoring  American  military  strength  will 
clearly  be  fiscally  painful  and  will  place  great 
demands  for  wisdom  and  especially  perse- 
verance on  our  national  leaders.  Difficult  de- 
cisions will  need  to  be  reached  and  priorities 
assigned  for  the  long  task  ahead.  Solution  of 
our  general  purpose  force  deficiencies  will 
require  sustaining  substantially  increased 
defense  spending  over  at  least  a  decade,  as 
was  done  for  strategic  forces  in  the  decade  of 
the  1950^s  after  the  onset  of  the  Korean  War. 
It  will  also  involve  facing  tough  personnel 
questions  and  the  need  to  reevaluate  the 
status  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force. 

As  part  of  the  defense  buildup,  budgetary 
authority  and  planning  has  been  decentral- 
ized by  DOD.  thereby  returning  major  pro- 
gramming responsibilities  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. The  intent  was  to  concentrate  top-level 
attention  on  formulating  overall  defense  pol- 
icy and  national  security  strategy.  But  even 
here  we  still  seem  to  be  beset  with  major  de- 
ficiencies. One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
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of  the  stalled  defense  budget  Increase  Is  the 
failure,  so  far.  to  develop  Just  such  an  overall 
defense  strategy  to  bolster  our  foreign  policy, 
or  to  articulate  the  needed  strategic  frame- 
work to  justify  the  budgetary  increases.  The 
absence  of  a  coherent,  well  thought-out  de- 
fense strategy,  and  related  set  of  priorities 
undermines  American  military  capability  at 
us  most  fundamental  Inner  core. 

In  contrast.  Immediately  after  his  in- 
auguration m  January  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy proclaimed  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tary appronatlon  bill  to  accelerate  U.S. 
strategic  programs— Polaris  and  Mlnuteman 
Kennedy  thus  Immediately  fulflUed  his  cam- 
paign pledge  to  quickly  and  massively  aug- 
ment US.  strategic  capabilities.  Nov/  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  is  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
despite  the  vastly  more  dangerous  Soviet 
threat. 

us.    STRATEGIC    FORCE    DEFICIENCIES 

Two  important  strategic  factors  have  so 
far  been  given  scant  attention  in  the  defense 
budget  debate  First,  the  combined  $240  to 
$355  billion  Soviet  advantage  and  $96  billion 
U.S.  cutback  have  created  such  a  large  dis- 
parity between  Soviet  and  US.  mUltary 
spending  over  the  last  ten  years  that  It  may 
be  impossible  (and  even  unntcessary)  for 
the  US  ever  to  catch  up  in  terms  of  the  ag- 
gregate magnitude  of  spending.  It  Is  there- 
tore  vitally  Important  to  spend  our  defense 
funds  wisely  and  where  they  will  be  most 
effective. 

Second,  while  our  overall  defense  budget 
must  be  substantially  Increased,  and  con- 
ventional force  disparities  addressed,  we  must 
also  Increase  U5.  strategic  capabUltles  as 
quickly  as  possible.  US.  strategic  forces  have 
been  neglected  and  underfunded  since  the 
mid-1960s.  The  US  still  has  certain  tech- 
nological and  industrial  advantages  over  the 
USSR  In  this  vital  military  field  which  en- 
able us  to  achieve  improved  strategic  forces 
rapidly  and  at  lower  cost  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

The  Idea  of  a  U.S.  strategic  forces  buildup 
runs  head  on  into  the  idea  of  unilateral  arms 
control  During  the  debate.  In  the  Senate  on 
the  sale  of  AWACS  airplanes  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  said : 

•'The  rejection  of  this  sale  will  not  slow 
down  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East.  It 
will  simply  give  the  Soviet  bloc  more  of  an 
edge  m  that  race.  Our  failure  to  provide 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  cause 
the  Soviets  to  stop  pouring  arms  Into  the 
region  any  more  than  unilateral  disarma- 
ment by  the  United  States  would  imme- 
dlately'usher  in  an  era  of  world  peace." 

So  It  Is  that  unilateral  arms  control  has 
not  borne  the  fruit  expected  by  Its  Inventors 
and  hoped  for  by  all  of  us  who  viewed  the 
process  with  suspicion  while  applauding  the 
aim.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  light  of  the 
force  Imbalance  already  reviewed  and  by 
Soviet  SALT  violations  and  circumventions. 
But  the  Idea  of  unilateral  arms  control 
persists.  In  fact,  the  US.  strategic  buildup 
required  to  bring  us  back  to  strategic  parity 
with  the  Soviets  would  deter  all  kinds  of  war 
most  effectively.  US  -Soviet  strategic  parity 
would  bring  the  world  much  more  stability 
and  peace  than  further  US.  unilateral  re- 
straint for  the  sake  of  arms  control,  and 
further  U.S.  toleration  of  Soviet  violations 
of  arms  control  treaties. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  by  now  well-rec- 
ognized strateelc  asvmmetrles  and  U.S.  stra- 
tegic force  deficiencies.  Our  too  military 
leaders  may  not  have  been  always  able  to 
Influence  effectively  the  highest  councils  of 
decision,  but  they  have  forthrlghtly  stated 
their  concerns  about  the  Inadeouacles  of  our 
strateelc  forces,  and  those  views  are  con- 
sistent wl'h  Kissingers  own  erlm  vie-"  of  the 
earlv  1980s  General  David  Jones  stated  In 
Julv  1979  Senate  SALT  testlmonv  that  the 
earlv  1980's  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
open  window  of  vulnerability: 


"In  some  areas  .  .  .  the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready surpassed  us.  and  we  are  concerned 
because  their  momentum  will  allow  them  to 
gain  advantage  over  the  United  States  in 
most  of  the  static  Indicators  of  strategic 
force  by  the  early  1980s  .  because  of  the 
lead  times  In  modern  weapons,  this  progres- 
sive shift  In  the  military  balance  will  con- 
tinue Into  the  mid-1980s,  with  or  without 
SALT  II." 

Even  more  pessimistic  was  this  1979  Jones 
declaration  that  a  U.S.  response  to  the  Soviet 
buildup  would  be  futile  in  the  early  1980s: 
"The  Soviets  have  been  outspendlng  us  In 
strategic  forces  by  a  factor  of  between  two 
and  three  for  many  years,  and  they  may  well 
believe  they  can  achieve  a  margin  of  superi- 
ority over  us  In  the  early  1980's.  It  Is  now 
generally  accepted  by  most  defense  analysts 
that,  regardless  of  U.S.  actions.  Soviet  stra- 
tegic capability  will  increase  relative  to  that 
of  the  U.S.  through  the  mld-1980's,  with  or 
without  a  SALT  agreement." 

Jones  evidently  believed  that  there  was 
little.  If  anything,  the  US  could  do  In  the 
early  1980s  to  forestall  or  reverse  the  shift 
m  either  the  strategic  or  the  overall  military 
balance. 

In  early  1980,  General  Richard  Ellis,  then 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC) ,  echoed  the  alarming  Jones 
warnings  with  an  even  more  ominous  revela- 
tion. Ellis  testified  before  Congress  that  since 
1977  the  US.  has  lost  strategic  "essential 
equivalence"  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  notion 
of  essential  equivalence  has  Itself  long  been 
recognized  by  most  experts  as  a  euphemism 
for  American  strategic  Inferiority.  General 
Ellis,  too.  was  conceding  long-standing  Amer- 
ican strategic  Inferiority  to  the  Soviets  and 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  geopolitical  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Moreover,  In  a  private  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  April  1979.  Ellis  reportedly 
stated  quite  unequivocally  that  SAC  did  not 
then  have  the  capability  to  execute  the  na- 
tional strategic  objective.  Ellis  stated  that 
the  U.S.  would  have  a  minimum  deterrence 
posture  throughout  the  1980's.  It  Is  therefore 
clear  that  when  President  Carter  announced 
his  "PD-50  countervailing  strategy"  during 
the  1980  campaign,  we  were  many  years  away 
from  having  the  force  capabilities  to  execute 
It. 

Also  In  early  1980.  General  Jones  predicted 
starkly  that  the  U.S.  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
store strategic  parity  until  the  late  1980's. 
More  gloomily.  General  Ellis  testified  to  Con- 
gress that  parity  could  not  be  restored  even 
by  as  late  as  1990,  after  the  long-delayed  MX 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM). 
air-launched  cruise  missile  ( ALCM) .  and  Tri- 
dent submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  programs  for  strategic  moderniza- 
tion were  finally  approved  and  the  weapons 
actually  deployed.  This  assessment  was  re- 
affirmed by  Ellis'  successor  General  Bennle  L. 
David  m  an  address  In  November  1981.  when 
he  said  that  the  Soviet  strategic  advantage 
"will  probably  endure  through  the  1980's." 

Thus,  unless  urgent  measures  are  taken, 
there  lies  ahead  for  the  United  States  an 
o-en-ended  period  of  Soviet  superiority.  The 
time  during  which  the  U.S.  can  still  under- 
take new  programs  to  offset  the  now  observ- 
able Soviet  advantage  Is  almost  eone. 

Deficiencies  In  strategic  forces  are  crit- 
ical: 

Since  1977.  more  than  710  U.S.  strategic 
delivery  vehicles  and  over  6.000  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  that  were  previously  planned 
to  be  added  to  U.S.  strategic  forces  have 
Instead  been  cut. 

U.S.  strategic  missiles  or  land  and  In  sub- 
marines are  Increasingly  vulnerable  to  the 
relentlessly  growln";  Soviet  counterforce. 
first-strike  threat.  They  are  also  aging,  as  the 
famous  exDioslon  during  1980  of  an  ancient 
Titan  II  ICBM  sUo  In  Arkansas  and  the  1979 
Tlta*i  II  silo  accident  in  Kansas  dramatically 
demonstrated. 


The  U.S.  strategic  bomber  force  Is  nearly 
obsolete,  and  the  force  Is  also  becoming  In- 
creasingly vulnerable. 

U.S.  strategic  command  and  control  sys- 
tems are  Increasingly  vulnerable  and  Inade- 
quate, as  demonstrated  by  the  several  well- 
publicized  false  alarms  In  our  strategic  alert 
systems  during  1980. 

One  measure  of  Soviet  strategic  superiority 
Is  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  truly  facing  a 
severe  and  widening  1980-1990  window  of 
vulnerability  In  strategic  forces.  This  advan- 
tage provides  the  Soviets  with  tempting  op- 
portunities for  geo.coUtlcal  nuclear  black- 
mall  to  advance  their  worldwide  revolution- 
ary offensive. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Brown,  JCS 
Chairman  General  Jones  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  have  all  publicly 
conceded  while  in  office  that  the  U.S.  ICBM 
force  was  completely  vulnerable  In  1980. 
Perry  even  conceded  that  Soviet  accuracy 
Improvements  had  been  grossly  underesti- 
mated as  early  as  1977.  As  General  Ellis 
pointed  out,  the  window  will  not  be  closed, 
even  by  1990.  after  the  U.S.  modernization 
programs  now  planned  are  completed.  Thus, 
the  Soviets  have  an  open-ended,  clearcut 
strategic  superiority  over  the  U.S. 

As  If  the  above  U.S.  strategic  force  de- 
ficiencies were  not  enough,  we  are  faced 
with  an  adversary  who  has  negotiated  de- 
ceptively and  violated  or  circumvented  the 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  agreements  and  other 
arms  control  treaties,  if  not  In  fact,  certainly 
In  spirit.  The  most  militarily  dangerous 
Soviet  SALT  and  arms  control  violations  or 
circumventions  constitute  "breakout" 
capabilities: 

Widespread  deployment  of  the  counter- 
force-capable  SS-19  heavy  ICBM.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authorized  Soviet  monopoly  of 
308  very  heavy  SS-18  ICBMs.  This  deploy- 
ment Increased  the  Soviet  counterforce 
capability  by  a  factor  of  five; 

The  Soviet  ICBM  stockpile,  reflre.  and 
soft-launch  capability.  Including  100  rapid- 
ly deployable  SS-16  mobile  ICBMs,  ICBMs 
being  used  at  MR/IRBM  sites,  and  up  to 
1.300  stockpiled  old  ICBMs,  adding  further  to 
their  counterforce  threat: 

Testing  of  high-yield  nuclear  warheads 
with  Increased  counterforce  potential: 

Testing  of  air  defense  radars  and  missiles 
In  an  ABM  mode,  providing  the  breakout  po- 
tential for  a  nationwide  ABM  defense: 

Building  new  large  ABM  battle-manage- 
ment radars  and  a  rapidly  deployable  new 
ABM  system,  adding  further  to  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense  breakout  potential: 

Maintenance  of  a  now  conclusively  con- 
firmed biological  warfare  and  Intercontinen- 
tal delivery  capability." 

Altogether,  these  dangerous  Soviet  viola- 
tions give  the  Soviets  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive breakout  capabilities  that  cannot  be 
offset  by  the  U.S. 

On  May  12.  1981,  a  bipartisan  group  of  21 
Senators.  Including  myself,  led  by  Senators 
Gam  and  Stevens,  signed  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  accusing  the  Soviets  of  violat- 
ing the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty.  We  stated  that 
the  Soviets  "continue  with  a  standard  prac- 
tice which  contradicts  the  very  spirit  of 
SALT."  These  Soviet  violations  are  Incon- 
sistent with  continued  U.S.  unilateral  com- 
pliance with  the  limits  in  SALT  I  and  n. 

The  Soviets  have  already  gotten  away  with 
actions  which  we  told  them  and  the  world 
In  1972  would  result  In  our  abrogation  of  the 
SALT  I  agreements.  During  the  SALT  I  rati- 
fication hearings  before  Congress  In  1972. 
too  American  leaders  assured  Coneress  that 
US.  policy  was  that  three  specific  Soviet 
PALT  violations  would  not  be  tolerated  They 
stated  that  If  the  Soviets  deployed  heavy 
ICBMs  to  renlBce  lleht  ICBMs  produced  mo- 
bl'e  ICBMs  contrary  to  a  Brezhnev  pledge. 
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or  constructed  more  than  62  strategic  sub- 
marines, the  U.S.  would  abrogate  the  agree- 
ments. 

All  the  above  Soviet  violations  and  many 
others  (reportedly  20  to  36)  have  neverthe- 
less occurred.  Yet.  the  U.S.  has  still  not  pro- 
tested these  violations.  Our  abrogation 
threat  was  forgotten.  Soviet  cheating  has 
demonstrated  unilateral  arms  control  to  l>e 
a  dangerous  Idea. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Soviets  have  al- 
located over  100  billion  more  dollars  to 
strategic  offensive  forces  alone  than  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  out-spending 
us  In  strategic  offensive  forces  by  about  3  to 
1  each  year  for  over  ten  years.  They  have 
been  out-spending  the  U.S.  In  strategic  de- 
fensive forces  by  a  factor  of  about  10  to  1 
for  over  a  decade.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have 
a  clear-cut  superiority  In  ABM.  air  defense. 
ACAT,  ASW,  and  civil  defense  as  well.  The 
U.S. -Soviet  asymmetry  in  defense  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Soviet  geo-political  ascen- 
dancy. 

Yet.  on  October  20,  1980,  former  Defense 
Secretary  Brown  stated  that:  "To  match  the 
bigger  Soviet  force  without  SALT  II  could 
cost  us,  over  the  next  decade,  an  additional 
30  to  100  billion  1981  dollars."  Current  poUcy 
has  continued  to  be  U.S.  unilateral  com- 
pliance with  both  SALT  I  and  SALT  11.  In 
contrast,  the  Soviets  have  authoritatively  de- 
clared several  times  that  they  will  not  com- 
ply with  SALT  II  imtll  the  U.S.  ratifies  the 
Treaty.  The  Soviets  thus  have  all  the  bene- 
fits of  U.S.  SALT  compliance  while  them- 
selves accepting  no  obligations.  Therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  strategic  modernization 
programs  planned  for  the  late  1980s,  the  U.S. 
Is  In  need  of  spending  $30  to  $100  billion 
more  on  strategic  programs,  but  our  uni- 
lateral compliance  Is  hindering  our  programs. 

The  long  Soviet  concentration  on  strategic 
forces,  together  with  U.S.  unilateral  cut- 
backs, created  the  U.S.  window  of  vulner- 
ability. The  Soviet  emphasis  on  strategic 
forces  alone  should  be  ample  Justification  to 
greatly  increase  the  U.S.  strategic  force  budg- 
et. But  there  are  other  reasons  as  well.  First, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  U.S.  still  has  major 
techologlcal  and  industrial  advantages  in 
stratgelc  forces  which  can  be  exploited. 
Second  and  more  Important,  superior  U.S. 
strategic  forces  would  have  the  advantage 
of  deterring  all  levels  of  warfare,  while  con- 
versely, strategic  deficiencies  make  all  wars 
more  likely. 

STRATEGIC  FORCE  PROMISES  VERSUS  REAUTT 

As  noted,  the  1980-1990  window  of  vulner- 
ability was  created  by  cancelling,  cutting 
back,  or  delaying  every  single  strategic  pro- 
gram inherited  from  the  Ford  Administra- 
tion. Instead,  Trident  submarine  and  SLBM 
deployment  was  slowed  and  ALCM  deploy- 
ment m  the  early  1980's  was  also  slowed.  MX 
was  not  planned  to  be  operational  until  1986. 
During  1980.  Congress  forced  an  early  1981 
decision  on  the  MX  deployment  mode,  a  new 
bomber  for  the  1980's.  and  an  extremely  low 
frequency  CELT)  communications  sys- 
tem deployment  to  enhance  submarine 
survivability. 

But  If  the  window  of  vulnerability  Is  ever 
to  be  closed  quickly  or  at  all,  new  and  addi- 
tional strategic  programs  for  the  early  1980's. 
the  near  term,  must  be  accelerated.  Never- 
theless, rather  than  changing  course  or  ac- 
celerating our  programs,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  was  told  in  March  1981  that  no 
new  strategic  programs  are  planned. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  said: 

"It  is  Important  to  understand.  In  con- 
sidering our  supplemental  request  and 
budget  amendment,  that  the  principal  short- 
coming of  the  defense  budget  we  Inherited 
Is  not  so  much  that  It  omitted  critical  pro- 
grams entirely  in  order  to  fully  fund  others, 
but  rather  that  it  failed  to  provide  full  fund- 
ing for  many  programs  it  conceded  were 
necessary  but  which  were  considered  unaf- 


fordable.  To  correct  this  defect  requires,  of 
course,  that  we  propose  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  same  programs — programs  that 
In  our  view,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  fund 
adequately."  (emphasis  added)  '" 

Instead  of  timely  and  resolute  action  in 
strategic  force  Initiatives,  deployment  deci- 
sions were  delayed  well  beyond  Congresslon- 
ally  mandated  deadlines  on  the  new  MX 
ICBM.  a  new  bomber,  and  on  ELF  commu- 
nications. No  increases  in  strategic  force 
funding  beyond  those  already  underway  and 
no  new  strategic  programs  to  address  the 
window  of  vulnerability  In  the  short  term 
were  proposed. 

THE    "WINDOW"    HAS    NOW    BECOME    AN     "OPEN 
DOOR" 

All  too  Often,  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
In  overtaking  the  Soviet  advantage  Is  our 
own  decisionmaking  process.  The  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  is  a  prime  example. 
MX  deployment  is  one  of  the  most  over- 
studied  Issues  In  modem  mlliury  history. 
From  a  racetrack  mode — to  the  airborne  op- 
tion— to  the  so-called  "common  missile"  the 
deployment  ball  has  bounced  wildly  this  year 
alone— to  say  nothing  of  the  studies  and  re- 
studles  done  during  the  Ford  and  Carter 
years. 

Following  the  six-month  study  of  the 
Townes  Commission  a  decision  was  made  on 
October  2nd  that  ignored  the  Commission 
and  by-passed  most  speculation.  The  choice 
was  to  deploy  only  100  MX  missiles  in  "super- 
hardened"  Titan  II  and  Mlnuteman  silos,  to 
be  operational  by  1986,  the  old  initial'  op- 
erational date  for  MX.  Wisely  rejected  was 
the  MX  "racetrack"  or  "shell  game"  multiple 
protective  structure  (MPS).  But  Instead  of 
rejecting  racetrack  MPS  on  cost  and  time- 
liness grounds,  it  was  rejected  on  the  basis 
that  the  Soviets  can  already  destroy  all 
Mlnuteman  sllos  and  could  likewise  even  now 
overwhelm  any  future  multiple  protective 
structures.  It  was  an  Interim  decision  which 
argued  that  by  superhardenlng  100  existing 
Titan  and  Mlnuteman  sllos.  MX  could  be 
deployed  in  a  mode  that  would  be  somewhat 
survlvablc  during  the  long  interval  before  a 
truly  survlvable  air-launched,  deep  burled, 
or  defended  mode  could  be  deployed. 

Such  a  decision  can  only  be  temporary 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  perma- 
nent through  Inaction.  Soviet  ICBM  accuracy 
Is  already  so  high  that  any  sllos  would  be 
In  the  blast  crater.  The  principal  argument 
used  against  MX  multiple  protective  struc- 
tures is  thus  equally  valid  against  MX  in 
existing  silos.  Secretary  Weinberger  himself 
recognized  this  fact,  when  during  his  Jan- 
uary 6.  1981,  confirmation  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  be 
stated : 

"I  would  feel  that  simply  putting  MX  into 
the  existing  sllos  would  not  answer  several 
concerns  that  I  have,  namely,  that  these  are 
well  known  by  the  Soviets,  and  secondly  that 
you  can't  harden  them  sufficiently  to  im- 
prove their  invulnerability." 

Pentagon  spokesmen  have  themselves 
conceded  that  superhardenlng  existing  U.S. 
sllos  will  not  really  improve  their  survivabil- 
ity, and  that  they  have  not  yet  decided 
within  which  silos  to  emplace  the  100  MX 
missiles. 

What  of  the  MX  in  the  future?  There  are 
reliable  reports  that  the  strategic  R&D  plans 
for  FY  1983  and  1984  call  for  a  significant 
effort  to  develop  the  Continuous  Airtwrne 
Patrol  (CAP  or  "Cap's  CAP").  In  contrast, 
only  minimal  funding  is  planned  for  de- 
velopmental efforts  in  the  other  two  MX 
ootions:  deep  sllos  and  ABM  defense  of 
sllos. 

The  so-called  MX  in  Mlnuteman  silo  de- 
ployment "decision"  was  a  decision  to  post- 
pone a  decision.  The  real  MX  deployment 
decision  will  not  be  made  until  1964,  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  year,  thus  entangling  MX 


again  in  Presidential  politics.  Meanwhile,  all 
52  Titan  II  silos  will  be  deactivated  beginning 
in  1981.  at  least  five  years  before  the  replace- 
ment MXs  will  be  deployed.  And  no  alio 
modification  work  for  MX  is  likely  to  actual- 
ly begin  until  after  1984. 

So  we  are  Indeed  back  to  "square  one"  on 
MX.  As  two  former  Defense  Secretaries  have 
stated,  the  MX  decision  Is  a  "punt"  and  Is 
"whistling  In  the  dark."  at  a  time  of  grave 
national  danger.  The  main  characteristic  of 
the  MX  ICBM  Is  its  counterforce  capability, 
a  move  toward  parity  with  a  Soviet  force  that 
already  has  a  much  greapter  counterforce  ca- 
pability in  place!  Moreover,  we  are  to  cut 
back  the  numt>er  of  MX  missiles  to  be  de- 
ployed from  a  total  of  200  to  only  100,  which 
still  have  the  grave  disadvantage  that  they 
will  not  be  survlvable.  Originally,  in  1973, 
the  USAF  proposed  400  survlvable  MX  mis- 
siles. Thus,  we  have  already  severely  reduced 
MX  counterforce  capability  by  50  percent  as 
well.  The  window  of  vulnerability  has  thus 
been  opened  all  the  wider.  We  will  not  have 
a  survlvable  ICBM  until  at  least  the  late 
1980's,  If  then.  The  window  is  now  an  open 
door. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  for  prompt  action 
to  correct  the  strategic  imbalance.  Brown 
pointed  out  in  1979  In  hU  FT  1980  Defense 
Posture  Statement : 

"The  strategic  balance  will  be  less  favor- 
able in  the  early  I980's  than  it  is  now  [i.e.. 
in  1979]  ...our  position  will  get  worse  be- 
tween now  and  1981  or  1982  . . .  our  most 
serious  concerns — which  we  need  to  act  now 
to  meet — are  about  the  period  of  the  early  to 
mld-1980's."  (emphasis  added) 
President  Reagan  agreed  with  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Brown  in  August  1981  when 
he  said:  "Today  there  is  a  very  dangerous 
window  of  vulnerability."  " 

And  on  August  26.  1981,  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  stated  that:  "We're  way  behind," 
and  that  the  U.S.  needs  to  "do  a  lot  very 
quickly  to  close  the  window  of  vulnerability." 

But  in  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  October  5, 1981,  Wein- 
berger stated  that  the:  "window  [of  vulner- 
ability] will  be  at  its  widest  in  the  period 
1985-1966." 

There  is  no  question  that  U.S.  vulnerabil- 
ity will  be  worse  In  the  mid- 1980's,  but  It  Is 
already  totally  unacceptable.  Even  the  for- 
mer Administration  reluctantly  conceded 
that  the  window  of  vulnerability  opened  in 
1980,  and  would  last  beyond  1990.  The  win- 
dow of  vulnerability  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
moved  from  1980  to  1985  in  order  to  rational- 
ize deployment  of  the  MX  in  an  unsurvlvable 
mode  in  1986. 

A  few  MX  missiles  in  Mlnuteman  slloe  may 
be  marginally  better  than  no  counterforte 
capability  at  all.  But  we  must  recognize  what 
wo  aro  doing.  To  place  our  only  counterforce 
capability  In  nonsur\ivable  existing  silos 
places  a  higher  value  on  those  Mlnuteman 
sllos,  and  pushes  us  another  step  closer  to 
a  launch  on  warning  posture,  a  dangerous 
and  unstable  place  to  be. 

In  analyzing  a  survlvable  U.S.  counterforce 
capabUity.  it  is  Important  to  note  that  there 
remains  a  great  U.S. -Soviet  asynmietry  many 
observers  ignore.  The  Soviets  already  have  a 
four  to  one  advantage  over  the  US  In 
prompt  counterforce  capability,  and  this 
first-strike  advantage  is  steadily  growing. 
But  we  must  also  consider  the  different  tar- 
gel  sets  that  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  face. 
The  U.S.  has  substantially  fewer  hard  targets 
(and  our  soft  targets  are  large  and  concen- 
trated). In  contrast,  we  must  target  many 
more  Soviet  hard  targets.  The  Soviets  have 
about  three  times  as  many  hard  targets  as 
the  U.S.  Moreover,  many  of  these  are  over 
three  times  as  hard  as  U.S.  hard  targets. 
Thus,  even  if  the  U.S.  had  the  Soviet  counter- 
force  capability  to  work  with,  we  would  stlU 
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be  at  a  disadvantage.  Restated,  considering 
the  different  target  sets,  the  U.S^  '"tS'"  ''^j 
more  counterforce  capability  than  the  Soviets 
in  order  to  achieve  counterforce  parity.  While 
such  an  imbalance  must  be  viewed  In  the 
overall  parity  definition.  It  Is  an  element  to 
be  included  In  future  MX  decisions. 

Another  issue  Is  the  pledged  acceleration 
of  deployment  of  strategic  cruise  missiles  on 
aircraft.  This  Is  a  proposition  to  be  desired, 
and  yet  DOD  has  proposed  to  cut  back  the 
air-launched  cruise  missile  production  rate 
from  480  a  year  to  only  440.  In  addition,  the 
deployment  of  ALCMs  Is  Intended  to  be 
stretched  out  for  a  few  years  longer,  into 
the  late  1980's.  Moreover,  the  Initial  opera- 
tional capabUlty  of  ALCMs  on  B-52s  has  been 
delayed  a  year,  to  December  1982.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  no  announced  near- term  plan  to 
increase  the  B-52  ALCM  carrier  alert  rate  or 
move  them  to  Inland  bases.  Nor  are  sufficient 
ALCMs  planned  to  be  deployed  on  B-l 
bombers.  ^  . 

Further,  we  have  cut  our  Trident  sub- 
marine construction  rate  from  one  and  one- 
half  per  year  to  only  one  per  year.  Indeed, 
one  Trident  submarine  was  cut  from  the  FY 
1983  budget. 

REJECTION  or  STRATEGIC  QUirK  FTXES 

In  both  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  and  1982  De- 
fense Authorization  bills.  Congress  author- 
ized three  strategic  "qulok  fixes."  These 
were  immediate  deployment  of  100  already 
stockpiled  Mlnuteman  III  MIRVed  ICBMs 
in  existing  Mlnuteman  silos,  upgrade  of  the 
entire  Mlnuteman  force  by  providing  a  sur- 
vlvable  battery  power  supply  and  a  capability 
for  all  Mlnuteman  missiles  to  be  launched 
from  an  airborne  launch  control  center,  a 
deployment  of  the  ELF  communications  sys- 
tem to  ensure  SLBM  survivability. 

All  three  of  these  strategic  quick  fixes 
would  rapidly  Improve  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  forces  and  very  cheaply,  but  none  was 
Included  in  the  Strategic  Program  announced 
on  October  2. 1981. 

Within  a  short  period  after  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  which  would  devastate  U.S.  strategic 
forces,  the  U.S.  would  lose  a  significant  por- 
tion of  Its  already  meager  capabilities,  due 
to  electric  power  and  command  control  out- 
ages. The  surviving  capability  of  the  Minute- 
man  force  would  be  significantly  increased 
with  the  Mlnuteman  battery  and  airborne 
.aunch  capability. 

The  need  to  Improve  the  maintenance  and 
survivability  of  our  C  system  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. As  pointed  out  In  an  Air  Force 
Association  Policy  Paper  published  In  No- 
vember 1981 : 

"|The)  key  to  our  nuclear  deterrent 
strength  Is  preservation  of  the  chain  of 
command  through  reliable  survlvable  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  and  Intelli- 
gence (CI)  capabilities  for  our  strategic 
Triad  forces.  Years  of  Inattention  and  under- 
funding  have  resulted  In  a  gravely  weakened 
CI  system  while  Soviet  capabilities  to  at- 
tack and  disrupt  U.S.  strategic  networks  have 
greatly  Increased.  CU  must  be  designed  to 
give  the  National  Command  Authorities  flex- 
ible operational  control  at  every  level  of 
conflict.  Strategic  force  changes  resulting 
from  deployment  of  new  systems  require  In- 
novations In  command  and  control  In  order 
that  our  forces  realize  their  full  potential." 
While  the  Administration  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  enhancing  our  stra- 
tegic CI  capabilities.  It  has  failed  to  maxi- 
mize CI  capabilities  for  our  existing  Mln- 
uteman ICBM  force. 

And  while  an  ELF  deployment  decision 
vras  finally  announced  on  October  8.  1981. 
the  system  will  still  not  be  operational  until 
1986.  Thus,  more  than  a  year  has  gone  by 
In  deciding  to  deploy  a  command  and  con- 
trol system  which  should  be  operational  Im- 
mediately so  that  our  submarines  could  bet- 
ter endure  the  window  of  vulnerability  In 
the  near  term. 


Taken  together,  these  delays,  cutbacks,  and 
cancellations  In  strategic  decisions  not  only 
resulted  in  bad  or  late  strategic  force  deci- 
sions, but  they  have  already  added  at  least 
another  year  of  open  danger  to  the  window 
of  vulnerability.  Current  thinking  seems  to 
be  that  beyond  deciding  to  deploy  the  B-l 
bomber  variant,  an  old  program  that  Con- 
gressional pressure  finally  revived,  no  new 
strategic  programs  are  either  prudent  or 
necessary.  Instead  of  accelerating  existing 
strategic  programs,  we  have  delayed  them 
for  over  a  year,  and  raised  questions  about 
how  the  "open  door"  of  our  vulnerability  will 
ever  be  closed. 

In  September  1981.  the  announcement  was 
made  that  SALT  III  negotiations  would  be- 
gin In  the  spring  of  1982.  But  last  April.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  stated  In  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  that  the  U.S.  would  revive 
SALT  negotiations  only  "after  we  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  determination  to 
Increase  American  strength  substantially  in 
strategic  weaponry."  No  such  demonstration 
to  Increase  our  strategic  posture  has  oc- 
curred; In  fact,  there  continues  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant decrease  In  our  poeturc. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  we  should  not 
reopen  the  SALT  negotiations.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  do  so  and  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  prevent  any  drift  toward  military  con- 
frontation, either  nuclear  or  conventional.  I 
hope  that  our  President  can  move  with  a 
boldness  In  the  area  of  arms  limitation  nego- 
tiations akin  to  that  demonstrated  by  the 
late  President  Sadat  In  going  to  Jerusalem. 
It  Is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
this  kind  of  breakthrough  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  truly  deep  cuts  in  strategic  weapons 
can  come  only  If  we  act  to  Increase  our 
strength  and  thereby  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion. A  nation  which  unilaterally  disarms 
has  no  credibility  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan's  address 
on  a  zero-based  option  U.S.-Sovlet  Theater 
Nuclear  Fwce  modernization  agreement  on 
November  18.  1981.  was  a  sound  step  toward 
achieving  an  enhanced  U.S.  arms  control 
bargaining  position.  In  addition.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  aversion  to  unilateral  dis- 
armament Is  not  purely  American  In  orgln. 
For  example,  British  Foreign  Minister  Lord 
Carrlngton  said  In  a  lecture  on  October  27, 

1981: 

"The  unilateral  dlsarmers  In  my  country 
say  that  other  states  would  follow  suit  If 
Britain  disarmed  .  .  .  But  disarmament  by 
example  does  not  work.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
explicitly  rejected  unilateral  steps." 

COMTINtJXD  U.S.  UNn-ATEHAL  DEACTIVATIONS 

During  the  debate  over  SALT  II,  a  great 
deal  was  made  out  of  the  Soviet  lead  In 
megatonnage.  Yet  today,  strategic  deactiva- 
tions Initiated  by  the  Carter  Administration 
have  continued,  presumbaly  out  of  a  devo- 
tion to  unilateral  arms  control.  In  addition 
to  continued  U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  I 
and  II,  which  Navy  Secretary  Lehman  said 
was  Illegal,  three  U.S.  defense  actions  remain 
Inconsistent  with  Section  33  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961.  This 
law  states  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  to 
disarm,  reduce,  or  limit  U.S.  armed  forces  or 
armaments,  "except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  further 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress." 

One  of  these  actions  Is  the  US.  Navy's 
use  of  over  200  million  dollars  already  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  for  operations  and 
maintenance  to  Instead  dismantle  two  Po- 
laris submarines  and  to  deactivate  three 
other  Polaris  subs.  In  compliance  with  the 
expired  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement.  Congress 
never  affirmatively  legislated  or  authorized 
this  deactivation. 

As  noted,  one  Trident  submarine  has  been 
cut  from  the  FY  1982  budget.  And  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Trident  sub  base  at  Kings 
Bay,  Georgia,  has  been  delayed  until  1992. 


Secondly,  there  Is  a  plan  to  deactivate  our 
80  oldest  B-S2  bombers  In  order  to  save  a 
few  million  dollars  In  defense  expenditures. 
Congress  has  not  authorized  such  a  SALT- 
related  cutback. 

Further,  there  Is  a  plan  to  deactivate  im- 
mediately our  52  Titan  II  ICBMs.  Again, 
Congress  has  not  authorized  this  cutback. 
Our  ten  Polaris  submarines  carry  160 
SLBMs  with  the  heaviest  sea- based  megaton - 
nage — 26  percent  of  our  sea-based  megaton- 
nage. Our  Polaris  SLSM  force  Is  larger  than 
either  the  entire  British,  French,  or  Chinese 
strategic  forces.  Our  80  B-528  can  carry  our 
heaviest  bombs — 19  percent  of  our  bomber 
megatonnage.  Our  52  Titan  lis  carry  a  high 
percentage  of  our  ICBM  megatonnage— 33 
percent.  So  these  deactivations  In  fact  repre- 
sent forces  that  carry  26  percent  of  our  total 
megatonnage.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has  esti- 
mated that  over  30  percent  of  our  megaton- 
nage Is  being  deactivated." 

In  a  fourth  case,  affirmative  legislation 
has  apparently  been  contradicted  In  order 
to  comply  unilaterally  with  the  unratified 
but  still  unilaterally  binding  SALT  II  Treaty. 
The  Congress  already  authorized  In  both 
Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982  the  immediate 
deployment  of  100  stockpiled  Mlnuteman  III 
MIRVed  ICBMs  in  existing  silos.  ThU  de- 
ployment would  cost  a  total  of  only  about 
e44  million.  A  simple  DOD  reprogrammlng 
of  already  authorized  and  appropriated  op- 
erations and  maintenance  funds  could  easily 
be  effected  to  deploy  these  existing  missiles, 
which  would  Immediately  Increase  our 
ICBM  survivability  by  10  percent  and  our 
counterforce  capability  by  15  percent. 

But  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Schmitt  on 
March  24.  1981.  Secretary  Weinberger  said: 
"Additional  Mlnuteman  Ills  would  pro- 
vide very  limited  military  utility  and  could 
Impact  future  arms  control  negotiations." 
In  regard  to  the  above  four  examples. 
Congress  has  allowed  its  own  legal  power  and 
prerogatives  to  be  either  ignored  or  con- 
travened. But  It  Is  up  to  Congressional 
leaders  themselves  to  call  the  Executive 
Branch  to  account. 

Moreover,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
negotiate  quid  pro  quo  reductions  in  So- 
viet forces.  Why  should  the  Soviets  engage 
In  arms  control  negotiations  when  they  can 
merely  wait  for  the  U.S.  to  continue  to 
unilaterally  deactivate  Its  strategic  forces? 
Continued  U.S.  unilateral  deactivations  are 
thus  inconsistent  with  a  rational  U.S.  arms 
control  posture. 

STIMULATING    PERCEPTIONS    OF   FURTHER    U.S. 
STRATEGIC  DECLINE 

Probably  the  most  disturbing  pronounce- 
ment that  has  been  made  In  a  decade  on 
U.S.  defense  posture  came  out  on  July  28. 
1981.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  said  pub- 
licly that  U.S.  strategic  forces  might  not  now 
be  powerful  enough  even  to  deter  a  Soviet 
counterforce  first  strike."  He  conceded  a 
U.S.  lack  of  deterrent  capability  and  said 
that  it  would  require  the  U.S.  a  full  decade 
to  regain  a  strategic  deterrent  capability. 

Strategic  perceptions  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant. In  Fiscal  Years  1980  and  1981,  the  Air 
Force  spent  about  (22  million  in  operations 
and  maintenance  funds  In  order  to  repair  one 
single  Titan  II  ICBM  silo  and  missile  In 
Kansas,  which  as  noted,  had  been  damaged 
in  1979  by  a  fuel  leak  accident.  It  U  highly 
significant  that  the  main  reason  for  spend- 
ing so  much  to  restore  only  one  ICBM  was 
explicitly  related  to  Soviet  perceptions  of 
the  US.  strategic  posture.  The  Air  Force 
stated  in  1980  that  it : 

"Decided  to  refurbish  this  Titan  n  silo  .  .  . 
because  of  the  importance  of  this  weapon  to 
the  SIOP  (Single  Integrated  Operational 
Plan]  and  because  failure  to  do  so  could  be 
seen  as  a  lack  of  resolve  to  maintain  a  strong 
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nuclear  posture.   Negative  perceptions   . 
could  arise  from  a  decision  not  to  return  this 
weapon  to  alert." 

If  the  Defense  Department  was  willing  to 
spend  $22  million  on  Just  one  ICBM  for  the 
sake  of  perceptions,  then  we  should  be  even 
more  willing  to  spend  about  $44  million  to 
deploy  100  additional  Mlnuteman  III  ICBMs 
In  existing  Mlnuteman  XI  silos.  This  Is  about 
the  cost  of  one  modern  fighter  aircraft.  De- 
ploying these  100  Mlnuteman  Ills  would  cost 
only  H47.000  per  warhead,  which  Is  extreme- 
ly cost  effective.  Indeed,  this  would  be  the 
cheapest  increment  of  U.S.  ICBM  warheads 
ever  deployed.  A^aln,  It  would  Increase  our 
survlvable  warheads  by  10  percent  and  our 
hard  target  capability  by  15  percent. 

Deploying  100  Mlnuteman  Ills  would,  at 
$44  million,  cost  only  twice  the  $22  million 
used  to  repair  one  Titan  II  silo,  all  for  the 
sake  of  Soviet  perceptions. 

In  sum,  our  approach  to  the  closing  of  the 
dangerous  window  of  vulnerability  has  thus 
already  been  demonstrated  by  events.  We 
have  so  far  seemed  to  extend  the  gap  of  the 
window  in  both  the  near  and  long  term  at 
least  a  year  and  probably  more. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTINUED  STRATEGIC  CUTBACKS 

ICBMs: 

No  deployment  of  100  stockpiled  Minute- 
man  Ills. 

No  upgrade  of  Mlnuteman  power  and  air- 
borne launch  control. 

Reduction  In  MX  from  200  to  100  missiles. 
In  nonsurvlvable  basing  mode,  with  no  ABM 
defense. 

Premature  and  abrupt  deactivation  of  52 
Titan  lis.  carrying  a  high  percentage  (33 
percent)  of  our  ICBM  magatonnage. 

SLBMs: 

Continued  Polaris  submarine  deactiva- 
tion— loss  of  160  high  megatonnage  SLBMs — 
26  percent  of  our  SLBM  megatonnage. 

Cutback  of  1  Trldsnt  Submarine. 

Reduction  of  Trident  construction  rate 
from  1 14  to  1  per  year. 

Delay  to  1992  completion  of  Kings  Bay 
Trident  sub  base. 

One  year  delay  In  ELF  deployment  deci- 
sion. 

Bombers  and  ALCMs: 

Premature  and  abrupt  deactivation  of  80 
B-52D8.  carrying  heavy  megatonnage — 19 
percent  of  our  bomber  megatonnage. 

Reduction  of  ALCM  yearly  production  rate 
from  480  to  440  per  year,  delay  of  B-52  ALCM 
Initial  operational  capability  one  year  to 
December  1982. 

Cancellation  of  KC-10  tanker  aircraft  pro- 
curement. 

Failure  to  deploy  sufficient  ALCMs  on  B-l. 

No  Inland  basing  and  Increased  alert  rate 
for  B-52  force. 

Defense : 

Deletion  of  pro[>osed  funding  for  space 
laser  research  and  development. 

Reduction  of  Patriot  Air  Defense  missile 
system. 

No  acceleration  of  ABM  R&D. 

A  total  of  26  percent  of  our  existing  mega- 
tonnage Is  being  unilaterally  deactivated, 
with  no  quid  pro  quo  being  either  asked  for 
or  gained  in  Soviet  restraint. 

As  the  new  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  General  Bennle 
Davis,  acknowledged  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  November  4.  1981. 
U.S.  strategic  capability  will  be  decreasing 
rather  than  Increasing  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years.  He  also  acknowledged  that  the 
Administration's  strategic  program  extended 
the  window  of  vulnerability,  and  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  the  Titan  lis. 
B-52D8  and  Polaris  Submarines. 

OTHER   NEGLECTEX   QUICK   FIX    OPTIONS 

Beyond  the  useful  option  (as  the  Congress 
has  authorized  for  two  straight  years)  to  de- 
ploy the  100  stockpiled  Mlnuteman  III 
ICBMs  Immediately,  there  are  other  near- 
term  options  for  rapid  Improvements  to  U.S. 


strategic  forces  suggested  by  other  experts 
which  could  be  considered.  These  are: 

1.  Increasing  the  alert  rate  and  rebasing 
Inland  our  old  B-52  bombers,  to  Increase 
their  survivability. 

2.  Retaining  the  ten  Polaris  submarines  for 
rapid  conversion  into  submarine-launched 
cruise  missile  (SLCM)  platforms.  From  800 
to  over  1,000  survlvable  SLCMs  could  be 
quickly  deployed  on  our  ten  Polaris  subs. 
This  option  could  increase  survlvable  sea- 
based  nuclear  firepower  by  about  one-third, 
and  target  coverage  by  five-fold,  at  the  rela- 
tively low  cost  of  only  one  Trident  subma- 
rine. It  could  be  effe.;tlve  very  rapidly. 

3.  Extending  and  accelerating  the  Trident  I 
SLBM  retrofit  from  the  presently  planned  12 
to  all  31  Poseidon  submarines  would  greatly 
increase  SLBM  range  and  therefore  surviva- 
bility, and  could  be  done  rapidly. 

4.  Canlsterlzatlon  of  stockpiled  SLBMs  for 
mobile  reserve  deployment.  After  either  de- 
activation or  retrofit  to  SLCM  carrying  con- 
figuration of  the  ten  Polaris  subs,  160  Polaris 
A-3  SLBMs  are  available  for  stockpile.  At 
least  192  Poseidon  C-3  missiles  will  be  re- 
placed when  the  presently  planned  12  Posei- 
don submarines  are  retrofitted  with  the  Tri- 
dent C-4  SLBM.  Rapid  engineering  could  be 
undertaken  to  canlsterlze  these  350  and  other 
storage  missiles,  so  that  they  are  capable  of 
air  or  surface  sea-transport  and  launching 
by  the  "hydra"  or  floating  technique.  They 
would  then  be  available  for  routine  or  crisis 
deployment  as  a  survlvable  strategic  reserve 
force,  for  either  air  droppage  from  C-141  or 
C-130  transports  or  launch  from  naval  war- 
ships. 

5.  Fully  exploiting  the  significant  U.S.  tech- 
nological lead  in  modem  cruise  missiles. 
While  the  Soviets  have  had  large  numbers 
of  nuclear  armed  cruise  missiles  deployed  for 
over  20  years,  the  U.S.  has  great  miniaturiza- 
tion, guidance,  and  prc^ulslon  advantages. 
The  ALCM  program  should  be  doubled  In 
deployment  scale  and  accelerated  by  several 
years.  This  could  easily  be  done  merely  by 
adding  another  shift  to  the  ALCM  plant's 
work  force.  ALCMs  should  be  deployed  as 
soon  as  possible  on  all  B-52s,  F-llls,  and 
on  U.S.  NATO  and  naval  fighter-bombers. 
Our  SLCMs  should  be  doubled  in  deployment 
scale  and  immediately  placed  on  all  Polaris 
and  688  class  attack  submarines.  Moreover, 
long-range  multipurpose  SLCMs  could  be  de- 
ployed immediately  on  all  U.S.  Navy  cruisers 
and  destroyers. 

6.  When  the  100  MIRVed  Mlnuteman  m 
ICBMs  were  deployed  In  existing  Mlnuteman 
II  silos.  100  Mlnuteman  II  ICBMs  would  be- 
come excess.  Instead  of  retiring  them  to  ware- 
houses, they  could  be  redeployed  In  a  mobile 
mode  as  a  strategic  reserve.  As  Senator  Glenn 
has  suggested,  there  Is  a  need  for  truly  mo- 
bile U.S.  missiles.  These  ICBMs  could  be  de- 
ployed immediately  in  a  truck  mobile,  garri- 
son-based mode  at  some  of  our  existing  ICBM 
complexes.  These  mobile  launchers  and  mis- 
siles could  be  kept  In  garrison  so  as  to  be 
able  to  flush  rapidly  onto  our  Interstate  high- 
way system  within  12  hours  of  strategic  warn- 
ing. 

The  defense  budget  debate  should  fiilly 
explore  all  the  U.S.  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic deficiencies. 

We  must  carefully  evaluate  what  we  can 
do  to  develop  survlvable  strategic  weapons  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  at  the  lowest  oossible 
cost.  We  must  not  limit  our  options  by  a 
slave-Uke  devotion  to  any  particular  doctrine 
Including  that  of  the  triad.  If  we  flnd  that 
the  quickest  Improvements  In  survivability 
can  be  made  throui^h  mobile  air  and  sea  sys- 
tems we  should  be  prepared  to  (treatly  ac- 
celerate those  programs.  Survivability  must 
be  our  goal.  It  matters  not  whether  we  flnd 
that  the  most  survlvable  systems  are  land, 
sea  or  air  based,  or  which  branch  of  the  uni- 
formed service  has  Jurisdiction  over  them. 

Above  all,  we  should  realize  that  we  are  far 
from  imposing  too  much  defense  burden  on 


our  national  economy.  Our  national  survival 
faces  an  unprecedented  threat.  No  American 
wants  money  wasted  on  programs  that  will 
not  Improve  our  ability  to  meet  that  threat. 
No  thoughtful  American,  however,  will  Judge 
It  wasteful  for  us  to  Increase  our  effective 
efforts  to  secure  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children the  freedom  which  we  enjoy. 
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EMPLO-yEE  BENEFTT  PLANS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  December  3,  the  administra- 
tion took  a  significant  step  toward  help- 
ing the  beleagured  housing  industry  and 
providing  sound,  secure  investment  op- 
portunities for  employee  benefit  plans. 

In  a  notice  of  proposed  inlemaking.  the 
Department  of  Labor  proposed  a  class 
exemption  for  certain  employee  benefit 
transactions  involving  residential  mort- 
gage arrangements.  Under  certain  lim- 
ited circumstances,  pension  plans  now 
will  be  able  to  invest  in  owner -occupied, 
single-family  dwelling  units. 

While  these  regulations  do  not  pre- 
cisely mirror  the  provisions  of  S.  1678,  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hatch,  myself, 
and  nine  other  colleagues,  they  do  repre- 
sent a  recognition  that  it  is  time  to  assist 
the  housing  industry  and  its  ancillary 
industries  which  have  been  devasted  by 
skyrocketing  interest  rates  and  thrift  in- 
stitution disintermediation. 

■Rie  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA)  contains  prohibited 
transaction  sections  and  prudent  man 
standards.  The  former  are  designed  to 
prevent  pension  plans  from  dealing  with 
related  parties — parties  In  interest — 
while  the  latter  mandate  that  plan 
fiduciaries  be  held  to  a  high  standard  of 
conduct  in  operating  the  affairs  of  the 
plan's  ftmds. 

The  intent  of  both  of  these  sections  is 
to  protect  pension  plans  from  potential 
abuse.  In  certain  cases,  however,  these 
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provisions  have  a  chilling  effect  on  a  pen- 
sion plan  manager's  investment  flex- 
ibility. Far  too  often,  pension  plans  have 
foregone  the  opportunity  of  investing  in 
residential  mortgages  for  fear  of  violat- 
ing the  above  provisions  of  ERISA.  Al- 
though parties  could  file  for  exemptions, 
procedures  to  obtain  these  exemptions 
are  time-consuming  and  costly. 

The  administration's  proposed  rules 
grant  a  class  exemption  to  certain  in- 
vestments by  pension  plans  in  single- 
family  residential  dwellings  if  certain 
conditions  are  met.  These  conditions  in- 
clude: First,  the  commitment  by  the  plan 
to  provide  mortgage  financing  must  be 
in  writing  and  must  be  at  least  as  favor- 
able as  a  commitment  involving  unre- 
lated parties;  second,  the  commitment 
must  set  forth  appropriate  requirements 
concerning  income  levels,  collateral, 
title,  ct  cetera:  and  third,  the  decision  to 
issue  the  commitment  must  be  made  by 
an  established  financial  institution,  as  to 
which  neither  the  plan,  an  employer  or 
group  of  employers  contributing  to  the 
plan,  nor  an  employee  organization  of 
whose  members  are  covered  by  the  plan, 
has  the  power  to  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  plan. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1678  are  more 
comprehensive  in  that  they  afford  the 
pension  plan  more  flexibility  with  respect 
to  residential  mortgage  investments  and. 
in  addition,  address  the  prudent  man 
standards  of  ERISA,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  sections.  S.  1678  de- 
tails circumstances  under  which  neither 
the  prohibited  transaction  sections,  nor 
the  prudent  man  provisions  are  violated. 
I  will  not  detail  here  all  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  1678  since  Senator  Hatch  does  an 
excellent  job  in  the  September  29  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  admin- 
istration for  undertaking  this  positive 
action.  The  assets  of  the  pension  funds 
of  this  Nation  have  grown  to  over  $600 
billion.  These  regulations  make  this  vast 
sum  available  to  the  housing  market  and 
is  a  most  welcome  sign  of  relief  to  devel- 
opers, construction  companies,  home 
buyers,  and  workers.  I  am  confident  that 
each  and  every  group  associated  with 
the  housing  industry  applauds  this  ac- 
tion. I  know  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebuilders  have  been  long 
awaiting  the  proposed  rules. 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors 
will  benefit  from  increased  housing  pur- 
chases due  to  the  greater  availability  of 
mortgage  money.  Workers,  particularly 
those  in  building  and  trades  employment, 
will  enjoy  increased  employment  because 
of  increased  housing  starts. 

Mr.  President,  a  key  result  of  these 
regulations  is  that  pension  plans  now 
possess  an  additional  secure  and  stable 
area  into  which  they  can  diversify  their 
portfolios.  The  limiting  conditions  in  the 
regulations  protect  the  plans  against 
those  abuses  envisioned  by  ERISA.» 


CORPORATE  SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

•  Mr.  DURENBEBGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
mv  colleagues  to  an  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember 1981  issue  of  Reponse,  a  magazine 


published  by  the  Clearinghouse  on  Cor- 
porate Social  Responsibility. 

As  Congress  continues  in  its  efforts  to 
reduce  the  growth  of  Federal  spending, 
we  become  increasingly  reliant  upon  pri- 
vate charities  and  corporations  to  pro- 
vide services  traditionally  performed  by 
the  Government.  In  this  article,  Stanley 
Kane,  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  the 
president  of  Early  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  in  St.  Paul,  describes  how  his 
small  company  joined  with  other  small 
companies  in  a  number  of  community 
projects. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  business  men 
and  women  of  Minnesota — they  have 
long  provided  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  of  what  a  difference  corporate 
social  responsibility  can  make  to  a  com- 
munity. I  ask  that  Mr.  Kane's  article, 
"How  a  Company  the  Size  of  Early 
American  Life  Can  Become  Involved  in 
Corporate  Social  Responsibility."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
How  A  Company  the  Size  of  Earlt  American 

LnT  Can  Become  Involved  in  Corporate 

Social  Responsibility 

In  August.  1979.  I  Joined  11  other  Twin 
City  life  and  health  company  CEO's  at  a 
meeting  by  John  Pearson  at  Northwestern 
National  Life's  Home  Office  in  Minneapolis. 
The  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of 
the  ClearlnRhouse  on  Corporate  Social  Re- 
sponsibility to  show  what  companies  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  doing  under  the 
Industry's  Community  Initiatives  Program, 
and  to  examine  the  range  of  opportunities 
for  companies  to  provide  leadership  in  their 
communities.  Two  more  meetings  followed  In 
an  attempt  to  zero  In  on  specific  areas  of 
Involvement. 

While  I  enjoyed  having  the  opportunity 
to  sit  down  with  my  contemoorarles  In  the 
Twin  City  area.  I  felt  that  there  was  little 
application  In  the  Ideas  presented  for  a  com- 
pany the  size  of  Early  American  Life.  Many 
of  the  companies  around  the  table  were.  In 
one  form  or  another,  already  Involved  In 
Individual  community  programs.  With  the 
size  and  resources  of  Early  American  Life.  I 
felt  there  was  little  that  we  could  do  from 
a  contribution  or  investment  standpoint  that 
would  have  much  of  an  impact.  I  concluded 
that  further  attendance  at  these  meetings 
would  be  a  waste  of  my  time. 

My  thinking  was  changed,  however,  dur- 
ing the  third  meeting  when  It  was  conceded 
that  unless  some  type  of  structure  or  orga- 
nization was  formed,  nothing  of  a  concrete 
nature  would  come  out  of  these  meetings  In 
the  way  of  a  cooperative  effort.  At  that  point 
the  group  decided  to  form  a  task  force  to 
Investigate  the  feasibility  of  some  type  of 
organized  program  In  the  Twin  Cities.  Two 
people  from  the  St.  Paul  area  and  two  people 
from  Minneapolis  were  asked  to  serve  on  this 
task  force.  In  addition  to  myself,  the  group 
Included  Chris  Plnsness  of  Northwestern  Na- 
tional Life.  Michael  Plannlgan  of  Ministers 
Life  and  Casualty,  and  Mary  Snltkey  of 
Western  Life.  At  Its  first  meeting  the  task 
force  elected  Mary  Snltkey  as  chairperson, 

I  must  admit  that  In  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment I  felt  that  a  relatively  easy  task 
was  before  us.  I  suggested  at  our  first  meet- 
ing that  we  contact  the  Clearinghouse  and 
find  out  what  other  cities  In  the  country 
have  done  from  a  consortium  standpKJlnt 
and  then  copy  or  adapt  from  that.  At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  task  force,  we  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  no  Insur- 
ance conaortliim  of  that  nature  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  While  this  information 
was  Initially  dlsapoointlng,  in  that  It  Im- 
plied all  the  problems  of  breaking  new 
ground,  it  quickly  became  a  rather  exciting 


challenge  to  be  the  first  ones  to  structure 
such  an  effort. 

The  task  force  met  on  a  regular  basl« 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1980.  We 
were  assisted  by  Input  from  several  commu- 
nity organizations  as  well  as  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants of  local  companies.  Prom  time  to 
time  we  would  structure  small  meetings  of 
CEO's  to  bounce  off  the  ideas  that  we  had 
generated  up  to  that  point.  Invariably,  these 
meetings  sent  us  back  to  the  drawing  board. 
creating  the  consortium 

We  examined  the  various  ways  that  a 
group  could  work  together,  the  accounting 
problems,  the  legal  problems,  the  pros  and 
cons.  From  all  this  we  developed  a  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  the  Twin  Cities  Com- 
munity Initiatives  Consortium.  This  proposal 
was  presented  to  a  meeting  of  the  chief 
executive  officers  In  December.  The  basis  of 
the  consortium  was  to  be  a  "Joint  effort  to 
gather  together  large  and  small  Twin  Cities 
life  and  health  Insurance  companies  In  a 
unique  effort  to  bring  the  resources  of  our 
industry  to  bear  in  developing  solutions  to 
agreed  upon  community  problems." 

The  long  range  view  of  the  consortium 
envisioned  three  areas:  Investments,  contri- 
butions and  general  research  and  informa- 
tion. The  structure  of  the  consortium  would 
Include  a  board  of  directors,  made  up  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  participating 
company. 

It  would  also  Include  an  investment  com- 
mittee made  up  of  an  investment  officer  of 
each  participating  company,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  we  begin  the  consortium  effort  by 
focusing  on  the  investment  area.  This  was 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  area  of 
expertise  was  common  to  all  life  and  health 
insurance  companies.  The  consortium  ap- 
proach to  community  Investment  was  also  a 
natural  extension  cf  a  concept  of  shared  risk, 
so  well  understood  by  the  Industry.  Thus, 
a  program  of  targeted  Investments  coiUd  be 
expected  to  become  operational  quickly,  with 
a  relatively  high  expectation  of  success,  once 
the  basic  structure  was  in  place. 

It  was  also  proposed  that  several  com- 
munity organizations  be  utilized  to  provide 
Input  relative  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
We  would  conduct  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which  time  the  outside  sources  would  help 
us  identify  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
where  the  consortium  might  direct  Its  re- 
sources. 

THE   objectives 

The  timetable  that  was  laid  out  at  the 
December  meeting  Included  (1)  obtaining 
commitment  of  funds,  (2)  estabUshlng  a  con- 
sortium board  and  Investment  committee 
and  (3)  conducting  the  annual  meeting  to 
assess  community  needs  and  establish  objec- 
tl'es  for  1981.  Our  first  year  objectives  in- 
cluded involving  a  mlnimtim  of  12  Twin  City- 
based  life  and  health  companies  and  estab- 
lishing a  pool  for  the  year  1981  of  $1,400,000. 
We  felt  that  the  program  was  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  to  work  together  to  solve  com- 
munity problems,  regardless  of  size.  It  would 
also  demonstrate  to  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  to  our  own  employees,  that  we  are 
concerned  about  our  community  and  willing 
to  pitch  In  and  help  solve  some  of  Its 
problems. 

We  attempted  to  develop  a  schedule  for 
suggested  contributions  to  the  pool  based  on 
the  asset  size  of  the  companies  involved.  A 
minimum  contribution  was  set  at  $25,000.  By 
mid- January,  1981.  we  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining letters  of  commitment  from  11  of  the 
16  prospective  companies  and  had  commit- 
ments for  $1,200,000. 

Having  accomplished  that,  we  then  struc- 
tured our  first  annual  meeting  on  March  3, 
1931.  With  assistance  from  The  Minneapolis 
Foundation  and  the  Community  Planning 
Oreanlzatlon,  we  focused  on  our  priorities  for 
I'lSl  as  "investment  in  economically  disad- 
vantaged businesses.  Including  but  not  Um- 
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Ited  to,  minority  businesses."  This  decision 
then  triggered  the  investment  committee  to 
"begin  examining  possible  areas  for  invest- 
ments. The  committee  organized  Itself  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Steve  Wlshart  of  North- 
western National  Life  of  Minneapolis.  The  In- 
vestment comnUttee  has  before  it  17  applica- 
tions that  are  being  examined  as  potential 
investments. 

While  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  potential  of  this  venture,  I'm  not  in 
a  position  to  Indicate  its  degree  of  success. 
The  general  feeling  Is  that  It  the  consortium 
is  able  to  make  the  investments  that  are 
within  the  perimeters  laid  out,  and  if  an  ad- 
ministrative procedure  can  be  worked  out  to 
handle  these  investments,  then  the  consor- 
tium concept  will  be  considered  successful. 
The  pool  of  funds  committed  are  for  the  year 
1981.  If  we  are  to  obtain  a  1982  commitment 
from  the  companies  involved,  it  will  have  to 
be  after  demonstration  that  the  basic  con- 
cept makes  sense  and  that  the  funds  can  be 
put  out  In  line  with  our  objectives. 

I  may  have  more  reason  for  wanting  this 
concept  to  work  than  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  consortium.  As  I  stated  earlier,  It 
provides  a  small  company  like  Early  Ameri- 
can Life  an  opportunity  to  become  involved 
in  a  much  larger  project  and  also  to  demon- 
strate not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  to 
our  own  employees,  our  interest  in  becoming 
Involved  In  our  own  community.  I  hope  that 
In  1982  I  can  report  back  to  the  readers  of 
Response  that  the  Twin  Cities  Community 
Initiatives  Consortium  has  completed  Its  first 
successful  year  of  operation  end  Is  looking  at 
new  and  bigger  areas  of  Involvement  .4 


MELCHER  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  afternoon  the  Senate  consid- 
ered Senate  Resolution  218  sponsored  by 
our  colleague  from  Montana,  Senator 
Melcher.  At  the  time  of  the  vote  on 
Senate  Resolution  218  I  was  chairing  a 
meeting  away  from  the  Chamber  on 
the  subject  of  private  sector  delivery  of 
public  services.  I  was  not  reached  by  a 
page  until  the  vote  was  announced.  If  I 
had  been  present  for  the  vote  my  vote 
would  have  been  cast  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  goal  of 
the  school  lunch  program  providing  one- 
third  of  the  recommended  dailv  allow- 
ance (RDA)  of  nutrients  for  children. 

Lunches  that  contain  one-third  RDA 
have  been  the  goal  of  the  school  program 
since  the  program's  inception  in  1946 
and  should  continue  to  be  the  goal  as 
long  &&  we  have  a  federally  supported 
school  lunch  program.  We  cannot  in 
good  conscience  try  to  serve  less  than 
one-third  of  the  basic  nutrients  at  one- 
third  of  the  day's  meals.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  case  of  children 
from  low-income  families  whose  food 
budgets  are  hard  to  stretch  over  a 
month  of  feeding  growing  boys  and  girls. 

This  resolution  arises  out  of  the  up- 
roar caused  by  regulations  issued  in 
September  to  provide  schools  with  more 
flexibility  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
lunch  program.  The  motivating  force  of 
greater  flexibility  was  laudable,  but  some 
of  the  specifics  chosen  were  ill-advised. 
Fortunately,  after  the  outcry  from  my- 
self and  other  Senators,  the  Department 
recognized  this  and  withdrew  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  often  said, 
additional  savings  can  and  should  be 


made  in  the  Federal  budget.  But  some 
goals  simply  cannot  be  ignored,  and  in- 
suring that  children  have  a  filling  and 
nutritious  school  lunch  certainly  falls 
in  this  category.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
local  school  districts  should  not  have 
increased  flexibility  to  meet  oftentimes 
conflicting  financial  and  nutritional 
realities.  But  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren— and  the  nutrition  needed  to  bene- 
fit from  that  education — are  areas  where 
we  must  continue  to  strive  for  excellence, 
not  just  adequacy.* 


CRIME  AND  <NON)  PUNISHMENT, 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
moment,  a  desperate  war  is  being  waged 
in  the  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  some  21,000  lives  will  be  lost. 

Street  hoodlums,  professional  thugs, 
and  other  violent  criminals  are  winning 
their  war  against  law-abiding  Americans. 
They  are  winning  because  too  many  per- 
missive judges,  apathetic  parole  offi- 
cials, and  misguided  reformers  have 
joined  forces — not  with  law  enforcement 
ofiBcers  and  honest  citizens — but  with  the 
armies  of  criminals  now  controlling  our 
streets. 

The  deadly  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem Is  summed  up  well  In  the  November 
1981,  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  which,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  collea- 
gues: 

The  article  follows: 

Crime    and    (NoN)PTrNiSHMKNT,    TSSJi. 

MooREsviLLE.  IND. — An  Indlsnapo'.is  man 
who  has  a  history  of  vicious  attacks  on 
women  has  been  charged  with  the  slaylngs  of 
Mrs.  Terry  Chasteen  and  her  three  small 
children. 

Only  days  before  the  murders,  Stephen  T. 
Judy.  32.  had  been  released  on  bond  following 
an  arrest  for  armed  robbery.  At  the  time  he 
was  free  on  parole  from  the  Illinois  State 
Peqltentiary.  He  has  a  long  criminal  rec- 
ord. Including  convictions  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  for  offenses  similar  to  the  abduction 
of  Mrs.  Chasteen  and  her  children. 

Police  say  Mrs.  Chasteen's  auto  was 
stopped  on  an  Interstate  highwav  near 
Indianapolis.  Her  bound,  nude  body  and 
those  of  her  children  were  later  discovered 
in  a  creek  near  the  highway. 

Marlon  County  prosecutors  had  opposed 
the  reduction  of  Judy's  bond  to  $7500  at  a 
recent  hearing,  but  Indiana  law  prevented 
them  from  introducing  evidence  of  previous 
criminal  convictions. 

"It's  nonsense  that  he  was  released."  de- 
clared prosecutor  Stephen  Ooldsmith.  "This 
Is  sad  testimonv  of  how  our  criminal  Justice 
system  has  failed."  (Some  16  months  after 
this  tragedy,  the  bond  law  was  changed.] — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Miami. — One  man  charged  with  the  killing 
of  off-duty  policeman  Sgt.  Alfred  Terrlnonl 
had  been  set  free  on  probation  the  prevlotis 
day  despite  the  plea  of  a  police  officer  who 
urged  that  he  be  Jailed. 

Tommle  Jerome  Hicks,  18.  a  suspect  in  at 
least  three  similar  armed  robberies.  Is 
charged  with  murder  In  connection  with  the 
death  of  Terrinonl  as  he  carrted  night  de- 
posits from  a  restaurant. 

Metro  Dade  Officer  Larry  Oary  had  arrested 
Hicks  three  months  earlier  for  petty  theft. 
In  Hlcks's  car  police  found  three  knives,  a 
pellet  gun,  and  credit  cards  bearing  various 
names.  Gray  says  he  warned  the  prosecutors 
that  Hicks  was  a  suspect  in  several  armed 
robberies  of  restaurants  and  was  dangerous. 


"Terrlnonl's  dead  because  nobody  lis- 
tened." Gray  believes. — Miami  Herald. 

Chicago. — For  many  years,  on  the  comer 
of  Rockwell  Street  and  Potomac  Avenue, 
there  was  a  drive-in  drug  business. 

It  was  no  secret.  No  business  that  makes 
$20,000  a  day  could  be  a  secret.  But  so  brazen 
were  the  drug  dealers  that  nothing,  not  even 
police  raids,  slowed  them  down.  If  arrested, 
vhey  had  the  money — from  the  sales  of  her- 
oin, cocaine.  PCP  and  LSD — to  post  ball  and 
return  to  the  corner. 

The  police  department's  narcotics  unit  and 
the  federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion filmed  the  operation  and  made  buys. 
They  spent  almost  $60,000  on  the  investiga- 
tion and  then  arrested  23  people  for  selling 
drugs  to  undercover  police. 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Now  the  five 
leaders  of  the  drive-ln  drug  business  have 
been  to  court.  According  to  police,  all  five 
had  previous  histories  of  drug  arrests.  All 
five  pleaded  guilty  to  the  drug-selling 
charges.  All  five  were  put  on  probation  by 
Criminal  Court  Judge  Robert  Massey. 

At  Roberto  Clemen te  High  School,  the 
students  know  the  corner  of  Rockwell  and 
Potomac  well.  After  reading  that  nothing 
happened  to  the  operators  of  the  drive-ln. 
studente  In  two  English  classes  wrote  letters 
to  the  Judge. 

"Your  Honor."  began  one  student,  "the 
pushers  are  destroying  our  community.  They 
sell  drugs  to  young  kids.  If  they  already  had 
criminal  records,  why  shouldn't  they  be  kept 
in  Jail?" 

A  police  Investigator  said  simply.  "You 
wonder  why  drugs  are  our  No.  1  prob- 
lem?"— Column  by  Anne  Keegan  In  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Baltimore. — There  were  photographs  on 
the  desk.  "Anybody  want  to  look?"  asked 
BUI  Swisher.  States  Attorney  for  Baltimore. 

They  were  baby  pictures,  only  the  baby 
was  dead.  In  a  courtroom  across  the  hall. 
James  McClaln.  the  man  convicted  of  killing 
the  child,  had  Just  been  released. 

The  baby  belonged  to  McClaln  s  girlfriend 
She  was  out  when  a  friend  came  to  the  high- 
rise  apartment  and  showed  McClaln  a  pic- 
ture of  his  girl  with  another  man. 

In  his  confession.  McClaln  said.  "I  carried 
[the  baby]  to  the  garbage  opening.  |laid| 
him  in  I  it  I  and  Just  let  him  go."  MoClaln 
was  convicted  of  killing  the  child  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  behind  bars. 

Almost  18  months  after  that  confession, 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Maryland"s  highest 
court,  ruled  in  another  case  that  a  defendant 
had  to  be  taken  before  a  court  commissioner 
within  24  hours  of  arrest,  or  the  state  could 
not  use  any  subsequent  confession.  McClaln 
was  not  taken  before  a  commissioner  until 
he  had  given  his  confession — 24  hours  and 
12  minutes  after  arrest. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  to  make  Its 
ruling  retroactive. 

So  James  McClaln  Is  a  free  man. — Column 
by  Michael   Olesker  in   Baltimore  Sun. 

Essex  Jdnction.  Vt. — Her  small  body, 
bound  and  gagged,  was  found  hidden  under 
an  abandoned  mattress.  Melissa  Walbrldge. 
12.  had  been  tortured  and  stabbed  to  death. 
Authorities  say  the  assailants  took  "calcu- 
lated actions  intended  to  cause  as  much  pain 
as  possible.""  A  companion,  also  12.  was  sex- 
ually assaulted  and  stabbed  In  the  chest. 
Miraculously,  that  child  survived. 

Police  arrested  two  local  youths — ages  16 
and  15 — for  aggravated  sexual  assault  and 
murder. 

The  16-year-old  is  expected  to  be  tried  as 
an  adult  this  fall.  At  the  time  of  the  murder, 
he  was  free  on  a  one  year"s  suspended  sen- 
tence for  threatenins!  a  woman  with  a  knife. 

His  15-year-old  partner,  however,  can  be 
charged  only  with  dellnauency  for  his  al- 
leged role  in  the  seximl  asault  and  murder. 
He  may  be  sentenced  to  a  Juvenile  institu- 
tion, but  at  age  18,  he  will  be  freed. 
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A  Vermont  law  which  State  Attorney 
General  John  Easton  called  a  •'license  to 
ItllV— prevented  prosecuting  Juveniles  under 
age  16  as  adults  no  matter  how  serious  the 
crime  It  also  mandated  that  Juvenile 
criminals  be  freed  with  a  clean  record  upon 
reaching  age  18. 

That's  what  happened  in  July  to  a  young 
man  who  was  15  when  he  shot  and  killed  his 
63-year-old  aunt  and  stole  her  car.  The 
shooting  took  place  less  than  three  years 
ago. 

He  still  Is  regarded  as  a  danger  to  society 
by  psychiatrists  and  prosecutors  familiar 
with  the  case.  But  there  was  no  legal  way  to 
hold  him  In  custody  after  his  18th  birthday. 
And  he  Is  free. 

[Outrage  over  the  Essex  Junction  case 
forced  the  Vermont  legislature  to  change  the 
law  last  summer  so  that  Juveniles  10  and 
older  can  be  prosecuted  as  adults  for  violent 
crimes.  But  Juvenile  offenders  already  in  the 
system  will  be  released  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  statute.) — Boston  Globe. 

San  Francisco.— The  former  court-ap- 
pointed attorney  for  a  California  man  who 
confessed  repeatedly  to  a  multiple  murder 
has  written  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  pro- 
test a  state  Supreme  Court  decision  that  In- 
validated his  client's  confessions. 

Asserted  respected  defense  attorney  James 
Leonard  Crew.  "It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  system  of  laws  conceived  to  protect 
Innocent  people  can  become  twisted  to  give 
freedom  to  a  person  who  deliberately  kills 
three  innocent  human  belnr?.  and  then  con- 
fesses repeatedly  to  the  killings." 

Crew's  letter  Involved  the  case  of  Barry 
Floyd  Braeseke.  convicted  of  the  murders  of 
his  mother,  father  and  grandfather.  The  state 
Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  confessions  and 
reversed  Braeseke's  conviction.  Earlier  this 
year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  rein- 
state the  conviction. 

The  ruling  attracted  widespread  attention, 
m  part  because,  following  his  conviction,  he 
again  confessed  to  the  murders.  Braeseke  de- 
scribed the  slaylngs  on  the  CBS  program 
"60  Minutes" — a  confession  which  the  high 
court  has  yet  to  consider.  He  contended  that 
the  drug  "angel  dust"  made  him  commit  the 
crimes.  Braeseke  is  now  scheduled  to  be  re- 
tried. Michael  Cardoza.  prosecutor  in  the 
case,  concedes  he  may  have  difficulty  obtain- 
ing a  second  conviction  If  the  courts  forbid 
use  of  the  confession. 

The  attorney's  letter  drew  praise  from 
Cardoza.  who  said.  "In  effect.  Crew  Is  saying 
to  the  court.  'As  an  attorney.  I  did  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do.  But  your  function  Is  to 
do  Justice,  not  to  buy  spurious  arguments'." 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 
Washington.  DC. — It  Is  hard  to  compre- 
hend that  a  man  accused  of  shooting  you 
is  back  on  the  streets. 

Just  ask  one  victim,  an  attorney  who  re- 
quests his  name  b»  withheld  because  he  fears 
reprisal.  "I  am  outraged  and  disgusted,"  he 
declares.  His  anger  Is  directed  at  the  cri- 
minal-Justice system. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  permitted  the 
attorney's  caused  assailant.  23-year-old 
Allen  Graves,  to  ma'<e  bond  and  disappear 
Just  before  his  scheduled  trial.  Graves  was 
free  on  bond  from  another  case  the  night  the 
attorney  was  shot  during  a  robbery.  Less 
than  a  month  before.  Graves  had  been  ar- 
rested for  the  kidnapping  and  robbery  of 
one  Washington  woman  and  kidnapping  and 
assault  of  another. 

It  was  "the  system"  that  had  enabled 
Graves  to  be  on  the  streets  at  the  time  the 
women  were  kidnapped,  too.  Before  that  at- 
tack, a  Jury  had  convicted  Graves  for  armed 
robbery  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  But 
that  conviction  was  overturned  on  a  techni- 
cality, and  Graves  was  allowed  to  plead 
guilty  to  robbery  only,  and  was  freed  on  bond 
pending  sentencing. 


I  He  was  apprehended  and  again  permitted 
to  plea  bargain  for  conviction  on  lesser 
charees.  Finally,  he  was  sentenced  to  prison.] 
—Washington  Star 
Miami— Within  hours  of  arrest  and  ar- 
rangement. su.spected  drug  smugglers  post 
huge  bonds  and  return  to  South  America, 
beyond  the  reach  of  U.S.  law.  according  to 
complaints  by  the  authorities  trying  to  stop 
drug  trafficking  here. 

Documenting  the  need  to  toughen  bond 
standards,  officials  cite  the  case  of  Alfredo 
Guterrez.  whose  arrest  they  called  the  big- 
gest cocaine  bust  in  the  nation's  history. 

Gutierrez  was  arrested  In  Miami  when  un- 
dercover agents  offered  him  $9  million  In  cash 
for  854  pounds  of  coca  base,  which  Is  refined 
Into  cocaine.  He  was  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  import  cocaine.  Bond,  first  set  at  $3  mil- 
lion was  reduced  to  $1  million.  Within  hours 
the  money  was  delivered  to  the  court  Need- 
less to  say.  Gutierrez  did  not  appear  for  trial. 
Authorities  insist  there  should  be  no  bonds 
for  suspected  major  drug  smugglers,  especial- 
ly repeat  offenders.  But  a  bill  to  toughen 
bond  standards  for  drug  offenders  has  yet  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress— ap. 

New  York— Manhattan  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Blyn  has  sentenced  a  convict- 
ed killer  to  five  years'  supervised  probation 
because  a  prison  sentence  would  have  no 
"constructive  result."  Blyn— In  effect— ruled 
that  the  killer's  life  Is  more  Important  than 
the  victim's. 

We  don't  know  of  any  prison  sentences  that 
produce  constructive  results  for  convicts.  The 
purpose  of  a  sentence  Is  to  protect  society 
and  to  punish  people  for  violating  the  rules 
of  civilization.  And  the  taking  of  a  human 
life,  under  any  circumstances,  demands  a  se- 
vere punishment. 

Sure  there  were  special  circumstances  in 
this  case.  The  killer.  Richard  Schrelner, 
claimed  he  blacked  out  from  too  much  beer 
and  marijuana  and  doesn't  remember  trying 
up.  then  stabbing  and  strangling  his  22-year- 
old  victim. 

By  treating  homicide  as  a  venial  sin,  the 
result  of  a  'personality  disorder. "  Blyn— and 
other  Judges— are  encouraging  the  current 
epidemic  of  murder  and  violence  that  is 
claiming  a  record  number  of  our  citizens. 
Blyn's  sentence  is  Just  one  of  countless  ex- 
amples of  denied  Justice  in  our  criminal 
courts 


Laws  aren't  enforced.  Serious  crimes  are 
too  frequently  plea-bargained  away.  Crime 
pays.  Criminals  rule  our  streets.  We  have  to 
fight  back  by  locking  up  the  criminals —An 
editorial  In  New  York  Dally  News. 

[Less  than  six  months  after  Schrelner  was 
freed  on  probation,  he  was  arrested  for  at- 
tempted murder  In  the  stabbing  of  a  15-year- 
old-boy.  Charges  against  Schrelner  are  pend- 
ing.) • 


FAMILY 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  life  of  a  Senator's  day  is  flUed  with 
capping,  cutting,  and  blocking  Federal 
spending  and  either  condemning  or 
changing  the  role  of  Government  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  One  of 
the  answers  to  our  problems  lies  in  an 
institution  with  which  we  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar as  Senators  and  which  many  of  us 
elected  to  nurture  long  before  we  were 
elected  to  change  the  institution  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  family  must  always  be  the  funda- 
mental institution  of  our  society.  The 
family  gives  life.  The  family  teaches  love. 
The  family  carries  our  language,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  values  into  the  future  to 
our  next  generation.  The  family  is  the 


basic  provider  of  human  needs  and  would 
provide  them  even  if  all  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  our  society — the  business,  the 
voluntary  association,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  exist.  Each  of  these  other 
institutions  have  their  beginning  in  the 
family  and  what  you  and  I  do  to  preserve 
the  family  we  do  for  all  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  November  1981  issue 
of  Columbia  magazine  carries  a  letter 
from  Valerie  Vance  Dillon,  a  resident  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  the  mother  of 
four  children  and  merits  reading  and  un- 
derstanding by  all  of  us.  I  ask,  therefore, 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

FAMtLT 

(By  Valerie  Vance  Dillon) 

ARE  CHILDREN   WORTH   IT? 

"If  you  had  It  to  do  over  again,  would  you 
stUl  have  kids?"" 

The  question  came  several  months  ago 
from  a  young  single  woman,  and  her  face 
and  tone  of  voice  told  me  It  called  for  a 
thoughtful,  not  sugar-coated,  reply. 

I  answered  slowly,  admitting  the  struggle 
and  sacrifice,  the  pain  and  ambiguity  of  rais- 
ing children  in  today"s  society.  But  especially, 
I  tried  to  express  the  love  and  Joy  my  hue- 
band  and  I  have  experienced  being  parents. 
Yes,  of  course  we"d  do  it  again. 

But  since  then,  the  question  Itself  has 
continued  to  rattle  around  In  my  brain.  Why 
did  this  young  woman  have  to  ask  It  at  all? 
And  why  does  a  generation  of  young  people 
probe,  perhaps  doubt,  the  wisdom  and  value 
of  bringing  new  life  Into  our  world?  Most  of 
us  in  our  40s  and  50s  never  did. 

But  lt"s  a  different  world  now,  a  changed 
value  system  with  a  range  of  choices  and  op- 
tions unknown  20  or  30  years  ago. 

Our  children  look  around  they  see  a  so- 
ciety that  posts  '"No  Children  Allowed"'  signs 
In  front  of  their  rental  units,  which  manu- 
factures bumperstlckers  proclaiming  that 
"'motherhood  Is  unprofessional,"  a  culture 
that  refers  to  women  holding  outside  Jobs  as 
"'working  women."  and  tells  those  raising 
children  at  home  they  must  be  unfulfilled. 

The  media  focus  on  the  slaughter  of  baby 
seals.  But  who  in  the  industry  is  dramatizing 
the  death  of  millions  of  unborn  children 
through  abortion? 

Our  society  pays  a  million  dollars  to  a 
ballplayer,  but  can't  come  up  with  money  to 
educate  handicapped  children. 

Our  children  live  in  this  world  and  learn 
from  It.  But  they  also  live  In  our  homes, 
and  that  gives  us  a  chance — many  chances 
through  the  years — to  let  them  know  that 
yes.  having  kids  Is  a  worthwhile,  enriching 
and  really  great  way  to  live  out  one's  life. 

How,  in  the  tace  of  our  culture,  can  we  get 
this  message  across?  Just  for  starters.  I  would 
suggest  three  ways: 

LISTEN 

Listening  Is  a  powerful  way  to  say  "I  love 
you."  Do  our  children  have  to  be  In  trouble 
or  have  some  momentous  thing  to  say  before 
we  give  them  an  ear? 

Listening  to  a  fourth-grade  shaggy-dog 
story,  an  endless  "he  said,  she  said""  dialogue 
or  a  list  of  gripes  may  not  be  very  exciting. 
But  it  does  say  to  the  other  person:  "I"in 
Interested.  I  care  about  you."'  If  I  listen  In- 
tently to  my  chlld"s  words,  be  they  funny, 
sad.  angry  or  Just  dull,  ...  If  I  ask  a  genuine 
question,  share  a  concern.  I  say  in  a  most 
profoimd  way:  "Your  life,  your  Interests, 
your  worries,  your  Joys  matter  to  me.  They 
matter  because  you  do." 

Listening  to  the  mundane  makes  It  possible 
for  us  sometime  later  to  hear  the  significant 
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things  our  children  need  to  say  to  us.  It 
builds  communication  between  us  and  lets 
our  children  know  we  are  ready  to  listen 
when  big  issues  arise. 

EXPRESS    APPRECIATION 

We  assume  our  children  know  they  are  Im- 
portant to  ufi.  After  all.  we  had  them.  We  feed 
and  clothe  them  and  go  to  ball  games  for 
them.  But  love,  to  enrich  and  enhance  the 
other  person,  must  be  expressed  in  word  and 
in  non-verbal  language  as  well  as  In  the 
thousand  things  we  do  In  a  lifetime  for  some- 
one we  love. 

It's  possible  to  say  I  love  you  in  so  many 
ways:  In  a  bug,  an  arm  around  the  shoulder. 
In  praise  when  a  child  brings  us  a  flower — or 
a  bug,  when  a  teen-ager  cleans  his  room, 
when  a  student  struggles  to  bring  up  a  bad 
grade.  "Thank  you,"  "I  appreciated  the  phone 
call,"  "'You  did  better  this  time.""  "That  really 
was  thoughtful  of  you."  "You  sure  made  me 
feel  good" — those  are  the  words  which  tell 
our  children  they  are  appreciated. 

SPEND  TIME  TOCETHKX 

I  once  beard  a  psychiatrist  q>eak  to  a 
group  of  young  parents.  Afterward,  a  man 
asked  him:  "What's  the  one  most  Important 
thing  we  parents  can  do  for  our  children?" 
The  doctor's  response  was  immediate:  "En- 
Joy  them!"' 

A  study  of  30.000  people  in  11  countries 
revealed  that  the  three  nations  with  the 
highest  divorce  rates  were  Germany,  Hun- 
gary and  the  United  States.  They  also  were 
the  three  which  showed  the  least  time  spent 
together  in  family  recreation.  A  few  years 
ago,  middle-class  fathers  in  this  country 
were  asked  bow  much  time  they  spend  with 
their  Infant  children.  They  estimated  15  to 
20  minutes  a  day.  But  the  actual  average 
time,  as  recorded,  was  37  seconds.  Apparently, 
this  continues  even  as  the  child  grows.  A 
group  of  300  Jxmlor-hlgh-school  boys  were 
asked  to  keep  track  of  time  their  fathers 
spent  with  them  over  a  two-week  period.  The 
results:  7>/i  minutes  was  the  average  amount 
of  time  per  week  that  fathers  and  sons  were 
alone.  Most  boys  reported  they  saw  their 
fathers  only  at  dinner  time  and  some  never 
saw  them  for  days  at  a  time! 

We  give  time  to  what  we  value.  Our  time 
is  put  where  our  priorities  are. 

Years  ago,  my  husband  and  I  were  deeply 
involved  in  volunteer  work  for  the  Cana  Con- 
ference of  Chicago.  The  marriage  education 
programs  we  heli>ed  to  organize  took  us  out 
of  the  home  for  many  evenings.  One  night 
we  were  quite  late  for  a  meeting  and  I 
hurriedly  listened  to  our  two  oldest  chil- 
dren's prayers.  When  they  finished,  our  six- 
year-old  asked:  "Are  you  going  to  another 
meeting,  Mcwimy?"  "That's  right,"  I  replied, 
"and  we're  late!'"  "All  those  meetings  you 
go  to,  and  people  talk,  talk.  talk.  But  . 
we've  got  hearts  and  we've  got  souls." 

It's  been  years  since  Karen  said  those  sim- 
ple words.  But  their  meaning  never  has 
stopped.  When  other  values  seem  to  grow 
more  Important  than  our  children  and  each 
other — we  remind  ourselves  what  It  Is  that 
really  matten.9 


EL  SALVADOR 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
It  has  been  a  year  since  we  learned  of 
the  murders  of  the  four  American  mis- 
sionaries in  El  Salvador.  Before  that 
time,  most  Americans  were  only  vaguely 
and  occasionally  aware  of  the  violence 
visited  upon  what  too  many  viewed  as  an 
insignificant  little  nation  in  Central 
America.  Sporadic  news  reports  and 
headlines  told  of  the  growing  violence. 
But  Americans  only  shook  their  heads  in 
wonder  at  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
a  country  that  few  could  have  found  on 


the  map.  We  all  reacted  with  horror, 
however,  when  we  learned  that  the 
bodies  of  three  Maryknoll  nuns  and  a 
lay  worker  were  found  in  the  early 
morning  by  the  side  of  a  road. 

Since  that  time,  six  suspects  have  been 
detained  and  their  alleged  involvement 
in  the  killings  is  being  fully  explored. 
When  President  Duarte  was  in  Wash- 
ington he  reassured  President  Reagan 
that  the  investigation  into  these  mur- 
ders will  continue  with  the  support  of 
the  highest  levels  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government.  The  American  Embassy  in 
San  Salvador  is  devoting  much  time  to 
this  investigation.  The  FBI  is  cooperat- 
ing with  Salvadoran  oCBcials  by  offering 
technical  assistance.  I  met  with  Presi- 
dent Duarte  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  he  will  not  allow  the  investigation 
to  cease. 

While  there  Is  considerable  concern 
about  violence  and  terrorism  in  El  Sal- 
vador, there  are  also  political  considera- 
tions that  must  be  examined.  In  the  past 
year,  events  have  changed  dramatically. 
The  junta  was  reorganized.  There  is  un- 
deniable evidence  of  Cuban  and  Soviet 
links  with  the  guerrillas.  Pressures 
moimted  for  accepting  a  political  settle- 
ment and  extending  a  conciliatory  ges- 
ture to  the  opposition. 

Two  American  administrations  have 
refused  to  be  deterred  from  U.S.  ccKn- 
mitment  to  the  goal  of  free  and  open 
elections  in  El  Salvador.  When  President 
Duarte  was  in  Washington  recently,  1 
met  with  him  to  discuss  United  States- 
Salvadoran  relations.  I  came  away  from 
that  meeting  convinced  that  Napoleon 
Duarte  is  a  compassionate,  fair,  and 
dedicated  man.  His  personal  experiences 
with  torture  and  exile  under  the  Romero 
dictatorship  have  deepened  his  resolve  to 
restore  democracy  to  his  country.  He  wiL' 
not  allow  pressures  from  the  far  right 
and  far  left  to  undermine  his  efforts. 

Elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  to 
write  a  new  constitution  are  scheduled 
for  March  1982.  Presidential  and  legis- 
lative elections  will  follow  in  1983.  When 
Salvadorans  have  the  opportunity  to 
elect  a  constituent  assembly,  and  to 
shape  the  direction  their  country  is  tak- 
ing, there  will  be  a  substantial  step  to- 
ward addressing  the  coimtry's  problems 
and  therefore  ending  the  violence. 

The  Washington  Post  expressed  its 
support  last  week  for  the  election  proc- 
ess in  El  Salvador.  The  Post  rightly 
notes  that  the  junta  has  a  valuable  ora- 
tion that  the  opposition  lacks:  the  abil- 
ity to  hold  elections.  The  Post  concurs 
that  the  real  issue  is  to  insure  free  and 
fair  elections,  not  to  prejudge  them  or 
prophecy  their  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  heart  from  this 
observation  by  the  Washington  Post. 
For  many  months  I  have  urged  my  fel- 
low citizens  in  Minnesota  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  let  the  Duarte 
government  keep  open  the  option  of 
resolving  El  Salvador's  problems  at  the 
ballot  box.  I  have  urged  those  who  would 
dismiss  this  possibility  to  refrain  from 
prejudging,  so  that  the  doubt  that  free 
and  open  elections  can  be  held  does  not 
become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Duarte  and  Pres- 
ident Reagan  have  reassured  the  people 


of  our  two  countries  that  both  leaders 
are  committed  to  holding  the  March 
elections.  As  the  Post  stated : 

The  Junta's  promise  and  partial  delivery  of 
reforms — the  reforms  that  stole  the  guer- 
rillas' thunder  and  led  them  to  declare  war 
on  the  Junta — seem  to  have  won  It  a  broad 
measure  of  hesitant  tolerance  if  not  yet  full- 
fledge  support  from  the  masses  of  people  In 
the  center.  Its  enemies  are  the  extremists 
of  left  and.  of  course,  right.  The  election 
process  It  Intends  to  open  In  March  can  In 
lime  confer  a  true  mandate.  The  best  way  to 
enter  negotiations  is  to  forge  ahead  with  that 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  hope  that  those  who  share  my 
concern  about  restoring  democracy  to 
El  Salvador  will  agree  that  the  best  op- 
tions is  to  proceed  in  a  democratic  way, 
with  free  and  open  elections. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Talks  in  El  Salvador? 

There  is,  conceivably,  good  news  from  El 
Salvador.  It's  reported  that  the  guerrillas  are 
ready  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
bid  comes  from  their  No.  2.  a  woman  who  does 
not  tell  her  name.  She  offered  to  talk  with 
the  very  JunU  the  guerrillas  used  to  disdain 
as  a  negotiating  partner  when  they  de- 
manded to  deal  directly  with  the  United 
States.  Warning  that  no  one  should  think 
the  offer  was  being  made  "because  we  are 
weak."  she  stated  that  if  talks  don't  come 
"the  war  will  deepen." 

Do  the  guerrillas  see  the  Reagan  policy 
taking  hold,  and  do  they  hope  to  make  me 
best  political  deal  available  now,  or  at  least 
to  distract  the  Junta  and  its  foreign  friends? 
Can  they  deeoen  the  war?  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  condition  a  response  to  the  guerrillas' 
proposal,  if  it's  real,  on  a  single  reading  of 
their  motives.  Nothing  known  of  the  guer- 
rilla command,  which  is  entirely  unbeholden 
to  Its  civilian  political  front.  Indicates  It  has 
the  slightest  interest  in  a  pluralistic  demo- 
cratic solution.  Its  program  is  revolutionary 
dictatorship.  But  that  is  merely  a  reason  to 
proceed  carefully.  The  guerrlllaa  no  doubt 
have  tl'eir  own  suspicions. 

Until  now.  nothing  stirred  on  the  negotiat- 
ing front.  The  guerrilla  proposal  to  negotiate 
over  the  Jimta's  head  was  a  non-starter 
President  Duarte  was  ready  to  talk  with  the 
civilian  opposition  alone,  but  it  refused. 
Assorted  international  Interventions  found- 
ered. Is  there  now  a  real  chance  for  direct 
talks?  Any  party  that  neglects  even  the  re- 
motest chance  to  end  the  slaughter  takes  on 
a  heavy  responsibility. 

The  guerrillas  do  not  indicate  they  will 
Imorove  the  atmosphere  by  a  cease-fire,  so 
the  Junta  will  have  to  flgtft^  on.  But  unlike 
the  guerrillas,  the  Junta  has  a  second  front : 
elections.  It  Is  necessary  to  ask,  as  we  have 
asked,  whether  these  will  be  free  and  fair. 
but  the  answer  is  not  to  damn  them  In  ad- 
vance. It  is.  as  Venezuela  suggests,  to  Im- 
prove them  by  guajvntees.  observers  and  any- 
thing else  at  hand. 

The  guerrilla  command,  thanks  in  part  to 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  Is  a  formidable  mili- 
tary force.  But  no  serious  observer  pretends 
it  enjoys  anv  substantial  popular  support  or 
political  legitimacy.  The  Junta's  promise  and 
partial  dellverv  of  reforms — the  reforms  that 
stole  the  euerrillas'  thunder  and  led  them  to 
declare  war  on  the  Junta — seem  to  have  won 
it  a  broad  meastue  of  hesitant  tolerance  If 
not  yet  full-fledged  support  from  the  masses 
of  people  In  the  center.  Its  enemies  are  the 
extremists  of  left  and,  of  course,  right.  The 
election  process  It  Intends  to  open  In  March 
can  in  time  confer  a  true  mandate.  The  best 
wav  to  enter  negotiations  is  to  forge  ahead 
with   that  proceas.9 
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EXPLANATION  OF  CONSENSUS  SUB- 
STITUTE AMENDMENT  FOR  S.  1080, 
THE  •REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 30.  I  submitted  for  printing  an 
amendment  to  S.  1080,  the  'Regulatory 
Reform  Act,"  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  <Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleion). 
and  myself.  At  that  time,  I  mentioned 
that  we  would  be  submitting  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Record  an  explanation  of  our 
proposed  amendment.  This  explanation, 
with  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  is  intended  to  be 
the  basic  legislative  history  on  S.  1080. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
this  "Explanation  of  Consensus  Substi- 
tute for  S.  1080"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Explanation  of  Conssnsos  SuBsrmjTE  roR 
S.  1080 

INXaODOCTlON 

S.  1080.  the  "Regulatory  Reform  Act."  was 
introduced  on  April  30  of  this  year  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commltttees  on  Judiciary  and 
on  Governmental  Affairs.  Both  Committees 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  and  devoted 
substantial  time  and  energy  to  reHnlng  and 
improving  it.  On  July  17.  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  1080 
as  Introduced.  On  September  18.  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  also  reported 
favorably  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
amendment. 

Though  there  were  some  significant  dif- 
ferences In  the  bin  as  reported  by  each 
Committee,  the  vast  majority  of  differences 
were  either  technical  In  nature  or  were  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  reach  substantially 
similar  goals.  In  order  to  expedite  the  leg- 
;8lallve  process  and  to  refine  the  Issues  for 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  Commltteei 
have  devoted  the  last  months  to  working  on 
a  consensus  version  of  S.  1080  designed  to 
resolve  as  many  differences  between  the  bill 
as  reported  by  each  Committee  as  possible, 
leaving  only  the  most  significant  issues  open 
for  further  resolution.  In  large  measure,  that 
activity  has  been  successful. 

This  explanation  Is  Intended  to  succinctly 
describe  the  consensus  amendment  which 
Senators  Laxalt.  Leahy.  Roth,  and  Eagleton 
win  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  versions  of 
S.  1080  adopted  by  the  Judiciary  and  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committees.  The  reports 
filed  by  each  of  the  Committees  remain  the 
fundamental  source  for  the  Interpretation 
and  application  of  S.  1080.  Where  the  con- 
sensus version  adopted  the  approach  of  one 
Committee  or  the  other  that  fact  will  be 
related,  and.  In  most  Instances,  no  further 
explanation  will  be  offered  here. 

Where  totally  new  statutory  language  was 
used  to  resolve  an  Issue,  a  more  detailed  ex- 
planation will  be  set  out  to  give  clearer 
guidance  as  to  the  intent  of  the  language. 
For  ease  of  understanding,  this  exnlanatlon 
Is  organized  by  topic,  starting  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bill,  rather  than  by  addressing 
specific  subsections  or  paragraphs. 

UNKCSOLVED  MATTERS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
CONSENSUS 

As  noted,  this  consensus  amendment  does 
not  settle  some  matters  that  await  resolution 
during  full  Senate  consideration.  To  begin 
with,  the  substitute  amendment  Includes 
three  provisions  which  were  Included  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment  but  were 
removed  by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 


mittee during  Its  markup.  Although  no 
■greemeut  was  reached  on  these  provisions, 
the  sponsors  of  the  consensus  substitute  con- 
cluded, with  one  exception,  that  the  fairest 
and  most  efficient  way  to  present  these  Is- 
sues for  debate  and  vote  by  the  full  Senate 
would  be  to  retain  the  unresolved  provisions 
In  the  consensus  vehicle.  (It  Is  expected  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  on  the  fioor  to 
reflect  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee's 
disposition  of  these  matters.)  The  fact  that 
one  Committee's  provisions  are  contained  in 
this  amendment  is  not  In  any  way  Intended 
to  give  them  preferred  standing  or  to  weight 
the  Senate  debate  In  their  favor. 

The  first  of  these  unresolved  provisions  is 
contained  in  section  4  of  this  legislation, 
setting  out  a  new  section  623(c)  In  title  6, 
United  States  Code.  Under  this  provision  as 
contained  lu  this  amendment,  and  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  de- 
termination of  an  agency  concerning  whether 
a  rule  will  have  a  tlOO  million  impact  on 
the  economy,  and  Is  therefore  a  "major" 
rule  subject  to  regulatory  analysis.  Is  subject 
to  a  limited  form  of  Judicial  review.  The  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  removed  this 
provision,  making  the  determination  of  an 
agency  of  whether  a  rule  Is  "major"  not  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  In  any  manner. 

The  second  unresolved  provision  In  this 
consensus  amendment  Involves  a  modifica- 
tion to  section  706  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  dealing  with  the  scope  of  Judicial  re- 
view of  agency  actions.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  amentment,  1)  there  must  be  sub- 
stantial support  In  the  record  for  agency  fact 
finding  In  rulemaking:  11)  a  court  must  re- 
quire that  agency  action  Is  within  the  scope 
of  agency  jurlsldlctlon  on  the  basis  of  Its 
enabling  statute;  and  HI)  courte  may  not 
accord  any  presumption  In  favor  of  or  against 
agency  action.  The  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  deleted  provisions  (1)  and  (111). 

Third,  both  Committees  felt  that  It  was 
ImporUnt  that  the  President  have  a  role 
In  overseeing  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments for  regulatory  analysis  for  major 
rules.  The  fundamental  policies  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  both  Committees  In  this  area 
are  consistent  and  are  explained  In  detail 
In  the  Reports  of  the  Committees. 

Accordingly,  the  language  used  here  Is  that 
contained  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion. The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
reported  a  version  of  this  provision  which  Is 
different  In  several  respects  from  the  lan- 
guage used  here,  and  those  differences  have 
not  been  resolved.  These  Include:  a  time 
limitation  of  120  days  for  Presidential  re- 
view of  regxilfttory  analyses  from  independent 
agencies,  a  provision  limiting  executive  over- 
sight with  respect  to  the  regulatory  analysis 
of  Independent  agencies  to  "non-blndlng  ad- 
visory recommendations,"  and  a  provision  re- 
quiring any  delegation  of  this  oversight  au- 
thority be  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that 
the  delegate  will  respond  to  Congressional 
Inquiries. 

These  Issues  were  left  open  to  ensure  that 
there  will  be  an  adequate  opijortunlty  to 
explain  the  effect  of  these  differences  and  to 
consider  these  matters  on  tJie  Senate  floor. 

Finally,  there  continues  to  be  a  dispute 
about  language  which  the  Judiciary  version 
would  add  to  section  702  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  new  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  which  were  Included  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  would  give  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
Judicial  review  of  rulemaking  and  to  provide 
for  venue  of  such  review  In  the  District  of 
ro'umbla  Circuit  and  In  the  circuit  In  which 
the  person  challenging  the  review  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business.  This 
venue  provision  would  alter  several  existing 
provisions  establishing  exclusive  venue  In 
one  circuit. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  de- 
leted   these   two   provisions — a   disposition 


which,  unlike  the  posture  of  the  previous  Is- 
sues In  dlsftgreement,  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  version  of  S.  1080  originally 
Introauced.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the 
consensus  substitute  does  not  contain  the 
Judiciary  Committee  language  for  section 
702. 

Beyond  these  Issues,  the  sponsors  of  the 
substitute  amendment  recognize  that  the 
consensus  language  it  contains  may  not  be 
fully  satisfactory  to  Individual  Senators 
whose  concerns  were  reflected  In  amend- 
ments adopted  in  0>mmlttee,  but  are  not 
rejected  In  this  consensus.  Despite  this,  the 
sponsors  of  this  substitute  believe  that  nar- 
rowing differences  In  this  way  not  only  ad- 
dressee Important  concerns,  but  also  lends  a 
significant  degree  of  order  and  expedition  to 
subsequent  Senate  consideration. 

EXPLANATION   OF  CONSENSUS 

StTuctwe  of  S  V.S.C.,  section  553 
The  bill  as  reported  from  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  followed  much  more 
closely  the  present  structure  of  section  S53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  In- 
formal rulemaking,  than  did  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Adopting  the  view  that  the  present  structure 
of  the  statute  should  be  changed  only  where 
necessary,  the  consensus  substitute  employs 
the  structure  for  section  553  contained  In 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee's  ver- 
sion, thereby  remaining  more  faithful  to  the 
currsnt  structure  of  section  653. 

Z>e/lnltion  of  "rule" 
The  Judiciary  Osmmlttee  version  of  S.  1080 
set  out  a  new  definition  for  an  "emergency 
rule."  The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
version  did  not  contain  this  new  concept, 
and  th3  consensus  adopts  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  approach  on  this  point. 
Both  Committees  provided  an  exemption 
from  the  definition  of  "rule"  for  statements 
Involving  the  pr(^>erty,  contracts,  or  general 
policies  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
This  provision  Is  maintained  In  section  2  of 
the  consensus  substitute. 

Rulemaking 
Section  3  of  the  consensus  substitute  sets 
cut  the  revisions  to  section  553  of  title  6, 
United  States  Ctide,  governing  informal  rule- 
making. The  consensus  substitute  resolves 
all  the  differences  between  the  Committees 
In  their  approaches  to  revising  section  553. 
Once  again  for  ease  of  understanding,  the 
resolution  of  the3e  differences  will  now  be 
discussed  by  topic. 

Exemptions  from  rulemaking  procedures 
Pour  exemptions  from  the  normal  rule- 
making procedures  are  contained  In  revised 
section  553(al .  The  first  exempts  a  rulemak- 
ing to  the  extent  "a  matter  pertaining  to  a 
military  or  foreign  affairs  function  of  the 
United  States"  is  involved.  The  consensus 
adopts  the  Judiciary  Committee  version, 
which  maintains  current  law.  Governmental 
Affairs  had  narrowed  this  exemption.  The 
second  exemption,  section  S33(a)(2).  ex- 
empts rulemaking  to  the  extent  It  Involves 
"a  matter  relating  to  the  management  and 
personnel  practices  of  an  agency."  This  ver- 
sion Is  a  middle  ground  between  the  provi- 
sions of  each  Committee.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  had  limited  the  exemption  to  In- 
ternal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  an 
agency,  not  exempting  general  "manage- 
ment" matters.  The  original  Governmental 
Affairs  CJommlttee  version  also  contained  an 
exemption  for  "grants,  loans,  or  benefits." 
Thus,  the  consensus  here  accents  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  view  that  a  eenerallzed  ex- 
emption for  grants,  loans,  and  benefits  Is  no 
longer  needed  nor  wise,  and  takes  the  slleht- 
Iv  broader  view  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  that  rules  relating  to  agency 
management  to  personnel,  such  as  directives 
to  enforcement  personnel  or  guidance  In  the 
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allocation  of  agency  resources,  normally 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  procedures  for 
rulemaking.  However,  the  consensus  ex- 
empts agency  management  and  personnel 
rxUes  with  the  understanding  that,  to  the 
extent  such  matters  directly  create  or  change 
the  rights  or  obligations  of  affected  persons, 
this  exemption  would  not  apply. 

The  last  two  exemptions,  section  663(a) 
(3)  and  (4),  were  Included  In  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  both  (Committees  and  are  main- 
tained here.  In  addition  to  these  four  ex- 
emptions, the  Judiciary  Committee  Included 
an  exemption  for  insignificant  rules  and 
emergency  rules.  The  concerns  of  that  Com- 
mittee virlth  respect  to  those  exemptions  have 
been  addressed  In  revised  section  563(b)(2) 
and  (3)  and  will  be  explained  when  discuss- 
ing those  provisions. 

Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 

Revised  section  663(b)(1)  sets  out  the  re- 
quirements for  the  notice  which  must  be 
Issued  at  the  beginning  of  a  rule  making. 
Regarding  the  matters  contained  In  section 
553(b)(1)(A),  (B),  and  (C),  the  versions  of 
each  Committee  were  very  close  and,  general- 
ly speaking,  directed  towards  requiring  the 
agency  to  disclose  and  explain  the  same  kind 
of  Information. 

The  language  of  section  553(b)  (1)  (D)  re- 
flects similarly  close  approaches  taken  by 
each  Committee.  The  Committees  wish  to 
emphasize  that  requiring  the  "proposed  pro- 
visions" of  a  rule  to  be  Included  In  the  notice 
Is  Intended  to  provide  Interested  members 
of  the  public  with  as  precise  an  Idea  of  what 
the  agency  Is  proposing  as  Is  possible.  Ob- 
viously, one  main  purpose  of  this  provision 
Is  to  stimulate  the  most  helpful  comment 
from  members  of  the  public.  This  provision 
Is  not  intended  to  preclude  an  agency  from 
changing  its  thinking  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular rule  making  after  receiving  public 
comment.  Such  a  result  would  be  contrary 
to  the  whole  purpose  of  notice  and  conunent 
rulemaking  which  anticipates  change  and 
Improvement  In  a  rule  as  the  process  pro- 
gresses. 

Revised  section  653(b)  (1)  (E)  reflects  gen- 
erally similar  provisions  In  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  both  Committees.  The  subsection 
makes  specific  reference  to  the  need  for  state 
and  local  government  representatives  to  be 
Involved  In  suggesting  alternative  methods 
by  which  rulemaking  objectives  could  be 
achieved  In  a  more  effective  or  less  burden- 
some manner.  This  reference  Is  Intended  to 
carry  forward  the  intent  of  a  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  provisions  that  state  and 
local  governments  be  beard  In  the  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  with  respect  to  the  cost  Im- 
plications which  regulatory  proposals  wUl 
have  for  them.  Similarly,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stressed  In  Its  Report  the  Importance 
of  Involving  state  and  local  governments  In 
the  rule  formulation  process.  Further,  the 
sponsors  emphasize  that  the  failure  of  sub- 
section 663(b)  (1)  (E)  to  make  specific  refer- 
ence to  "the  use  of  performance  Instead  of 
design  standards,"  as  In  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  version.  In  no  way  detracts 
from  the  belief  of  both  Committees  that  per- 
formance standards  a  very  Important  source 
of  potentially  more  effective  or  less  burden- 
some alternatives,  and  that  their  merits 
should  be  fully  considered  by  agencies  In 
appropriate  cases. 

Revised  section  653(b)  (1)  (F)  Incorporates 
part  of  a  provision  contained  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  version.  The  original  Judi- 
ciary Committee  version  also  required  a 
description  of  Information  "that  pertains  di- 
rectly to  the  rule  making  and  that  the  agen- 
cy has  considered  In  connection  with  the 
rulemaking."  Since  such  Information,  which 
the  agency  considered  but  upon  which  It  Is 
not  relying,  must  be  placed  In  the  public  file 
for  the  rulemaking  under  revised  section  563 
(f)  (1)  (D) ,  It  must  be  disclosed  in  any  event 


and  Its  description  In  the  notice  would  con- 
tribute Uttle  of  value.  For  that  reason,  it 
was  deleted  from  the  consensus  substitute. 

Revised  section  553(b)  (1)  (G)  reflects  gen- 
erally similar  provisions  In  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  both  Committees. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  version  also  re- 
quired that  an  explanation  of  whether  a 
proposed  rule  Is  a  major  rule  and  a  summary 
uf  any  preliminary  regulator;  analysis  be  put 
In  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking.  This 
requirement  was  set  out  In  section  553.  In 
this  consensus  substitute,  the  Oommlttees 
adopted  the  approach  used  In  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  version,  which 
sets  out  the  requirement  that  this  informa- 
tion be  put  In  the  notice  In  the  section  pro- 
viding for  the  regulatory  analysis  of  major 
rules,  section  622  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  This  was  done  to  ensure  that  the  judi- 
cial review  of  regulatory  analysis  be  governed 
by  new  section  623  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  and  that  the  recitation  of  such  re- 
quirements In  section  553  not  broaden  that 
contemplated  by  section  623. 

Good  cause  delay  in  rulemaking 

Revised  section  553(b)  (2)  allows  an  agen- 
cy to  only  partially  complete  the  rulemak- 
ing procedures  before  a  riile  becomes  effec- 
tive, or  allows  it  to  delay  proceedings  entirely 
untU  after  a  rule  becomes  effective,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  The  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  allowed  an  agency  to  delay 
compliance  with  the  normal  rulemaking  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
where  the  agency  for  good  cause  finds  that 
rulemaking  procedures  are  "Impracticable  or 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest."  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  permitted  slmUar  delays 
under  a  more  limited  definition  of  "emer- 
gency rules."  The  version  In  this  consensus 
substitute  Is  a  middle  position  between  the 
Committees.  The  consensus  substitute  broad- 
ens the  application  of  this  provision  from 
strictly  "emergencies"  to  situations  where 
completing  rulemaking  before  a  rule  Is  made 
effective  Is  "Impracticable  or  contrary  to  an 
Important  public  Interest."  Further,  the 
agency  must  comply  with  the  public  notlce- 
and-comment  procedures  "to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  final  rule"  and  must  fully  comply  with 
those  procedures  "as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable  thereafter."  Revised  section  553 
(b)(2)  win  permit  the  agency  to  Issue  a  final 
rule  and  provide  full  compliance  with  rule- 
making procedures  as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable  thereafter.  The  consensus  as- 
sumes, as  does  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  its  report  on  S.  1080,  that  in 
all  but  the  most  unusual  of  cases  an  agency 
should  be  able  to  comply  fully  with  the 
rulemaking  procedures  of  subsections  (b) . 
(c)  and  (f )  within  a  ISO  day  period.  Further, 
while  the  consensus  does  not  follow  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee's  practice  of  re- 
quiring in  the  terms  of  the  statute  that  the 
notice  reqiilred  by  subsection  (b)(1)  be  pub- 
lished within  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  a  rule  covered  by  this  subsection.  It 
Is  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  that  such  a 
time  frame  would  generally  constitute  com- 
pliance "as  soon  as  practicable."  Thus,  the 
consensus  substitute  provisions  In  this  re- 
gard assume,  as  did  both  Committees,  that 
compliance  with  rulemaking  requirements 
is  being  dispensed  with  In  these  cases  be- 
cause It  Is  not  practicable  or  contrary  to  Im- 
portant public  Interests,  and  not  because  It 
Is  otherwise  unnecessary  or  undeslrsible. 
Therefore,  the  sponsors  expect  agencies  to 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  as  fully 
a^  possible  both  before  and  after  promulga- 
tion of  a  rule  covered  by  this  section. 
Exemption  for  insignificant  rules 

Revised  section  553(b)(3)  allows  public 
notlce-and-comment  procedures  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  where  the  agency  for  good  cause 
finds  that  such  procedures  are  "unnecessary 


due  to  the  insignificant  Impact  of  the  rule." 
The  consensus  substitute  here  Is  similar  to 
cl03ely  related  provisions  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  each  Committee.  Both  Committees 
Intend  to  carry  forward  the  current  law  In 
this  area. 

Adequate  notice  provision 

Revised  section  553(b)(4)  Is  essentially  a 
provision  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion. The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
did  not  Include  a  similar  provision,  explain- 
ing In  lu  Report  its  belief  that  existing  case- 
law  was  adequate  to  achieve  the  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved  through  the  Judiciary 
language.  While  the  Committees  therefore 
disagreed  on  the  need  for  a  statutory  state- 
ment of  this  law.  It  Is  clear  from  a  reading 
of  both  CX>mmlttee  Reports — which  cite 
many  of  the  same  Judicial  opinions — that 
the  Committees  are  of  the  same  basic  view  as 
to  when  a  change  In  the  rulemaking  Is  so 
drastic  as  to  require  subsequent  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  additional  comment  for 
a  reasonable  time. 

The  consensus  language  adopts  an  Im- 
proved and  clarified  version  of  the  J>'-*-clary 
Committee  language.  The  respective  reporte 
of  the  two  Committees  :de4^:.tely  explain 
the  Intent  of  the  language.  However,  the 
sponsors  wish  to  nnphaalze  that  the  term 
"w  of  the  substance  of  the  rule"  does  not 
mean  that  the  notice  must  Inform  the  public 
of  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  substantive 
Issues  in  the  rulemaking.  Rather,  this  lan- 
guage Is  Intended  to  cover  those  situations 
where  the  substance  of  the  rule  under  con- 
sideration by  the  agency  has  so  drastically 
departed  from  the  proposal  that  failure  to 
publish  an  updated  notice  would  unfalriy 
Impinge  In  the  public's  right  to  comment. 
Public  comment  in  rulemaking 

Revised  section  S63(c)  In  the  main  governs 
public  comment  in  rulemaking  both  for 
major  and  non-major  rules.  The  consensus 
language  reconciles  Important  differences  be- 
tween the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Ocmunlttee  approaches  to 
cross-examination  In  rulemaking,  and  In- 
cludes other  provisions  about  which  the  Com- 
mittees were  in  relative  agreement.  The  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  more  exten- 
sively elaborated  on  alternate  procedures  for 
public  comment  in  their  provisions  govern- 
ing major  rules,  while  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee set  out  its  provisions  for  public  com- 
ment In  rulemaking  entirely  In  section  553. 
The  more  centralized  approach  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  been  adopted  here. 

Both  Committees  agreed  that  several  im- 
portant changes  were  necessary  to  ensure 
that  public  participation  In  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings would  be  more  meaningful.  Revised 
section  563(c)  (1)  Is  therefore  essentially  the 
same  provision  as  that  used  in  each  Com- 
mittee s  version.  Similarly  revised  section  553 
(c)(2),  though  superficially  different  from 
the  related  provisions  proposed  by  each  Com- 
mittee, generally  articulates  requirements 
and  Is  based  on  concerns  shared  by  both 
Committees.  This  provision  Is  Intended  to 
encourage  agencies  to  use  a  range  of  proce- 
dures to  broaden,  and  make  more  effective, 
public  comment  in  rulemaking.  The  list  of 
different  procedures  set  out  is  suggestive  and 
Is  not  Intended  to  be  exclusive  or  constrain 
an  agency  In  adopting  procedures  for  rule- 
making. However,  this  consensus  provision 
-does  adopt  the  view  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  that  the  choice  of  proce- 
dures under  revised  section  553(c)  (2)  should 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

The  Committees  were  In  relatively  signifi- 
cant disagreement  over  the  role  of  direct 
and  cross-examination  in  exploring  factual 
ouestlons  In  a  rulemaking.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  required  that  an  opportunity  for 
an  oral  presentation,  including  cross-exam- 
ination where  other  procedures  are  Inade- 
oate  for  the  resolution  of  material  issues  of 
fact,  be  provided  in  major  rulemakings  and 
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In  other  rulemakings  where  the  agency 
determined  such  an  opportunity  was  'appro- 
priate for  the  resolution  of  significant  con- 
troversies." The  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  such  opportunities  for 
oral  presentations  and  croes-examlnailon 
should  be  required  for  only  major  rule- 
makings; for  all  other  rulemakings  the 
agency  would  be  free,  in  Its  own  discretion, 
to  use  oral  presentations  or  cross-examina- 
tion under  its  authority  to  use  "such  addi- 
tional procedures"  The  Committees  also 
disagreed  over  the  proper  standard  for 
Judicial  review  of  a  claim  that  an  agency 
erroneously  failed  to  use  a  particular  pro- 
cedure. 

Revised  section  563(c)  (3)  follows  the  ap- 
proach of  both  Committees  in  requiring  that 
Interested  members  of  the  public  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  oral  comment  In  rule- 
makings for  major  rules.  It  furthers  provides 
that  the  opportunity  for  oral  comment  on 
major  rules  shall  include  an  opportunity  for 
direct  and  cross-examination  when  other 
procedures  are  determined  to  be  Inadeciuate 
for  the  resolution  of  signlfloant  issues  of  fact 
upon  which  the  rule  is  based.  The  provision 
partially  follows  the  Oovemmental  Affairs 
Committee's  approach  of  listing  examples  of 
"other  procedures"  which  should  l)e  con- 
sidered In  determining  whether  cross-exami- 
nation Is  necessary;  It  carries  forward  s-je- 
ctflc  enumeration  of  two  potential  alterna- 
tives to  cross-examination ;  the  convening  of 
public  meetings,  conferences  or  panel  dis- 
cussions and  the  presentation  of  agency  staff 
arguments  for  written  comment  or  rebuttal. 

Among  those  subject  to  direct  and  cross- 
examination  are  "the  principal  agency  em- 
ployees or  other  persons  who  prepared  for 
the  agency  data  on  which  the  agency  sub- 
stantially relied  In  formulating  the  rule." 
Agency  employees  or  consultants  who  are 
responsible  for  the  development  of  crucial 
factual  data  which  underlies  the  rule  should 
be  made  available  for  direct  or  cross- 
examination  when  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate ventilation  of  all  factual  issues.  This 
provision  Is  directed  toward  those  project 
managers,  research  directors,  and  other  mid- 
dle level  officials  who  have  direct  managerial 
resDonslblUty  for  the  development  of  factual 
and  methodological  material.  This  provision 
Is  not  Intended  to  permit  cross-examination 
of  senior  policy  making  officials  or  of  lower 
level  technicians,  researchers  or  engineers. 
In  addition,  any  persons  who  present  docu- 
ments, testimony  or  other  information  at 
public  hearings  would  also  be  subject  to 
cross-examination  when  necessary. 

Revised  section  5S3(c)(5).  establishing  a 
narrow  standard  for  judicial  review  of  the 
agency's  choice  of  procedures  In  rulemakings 
for  a  major  rule,  was  taken  from  S.  1080  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Revised  section  553(c)(4)  is  language 
taken  from  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee version  of  S.  1080.  though  a  similar 
provision  was  Included  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  version. 

Statement  of  basis  and  purpose 
Revised  section  553(c)(6)  sets  out  the 
statement  of  basis  and  purpose  that  an 
agency  must  publish  with  a  final  rule.  Here 
again,  the  approach  taken  by  each  Committee 
was  similar.  Clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C)  all 
reflect  a  succinct  compilation  of  provisions 
adopted  by  both  the  Judiciary  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committees.  Several  provi- 
sions from  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  however,  were  deleted.  The 
Judiciary  Committee's  requirement  that  the 
agency  describe  In  the  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  the  data  upon  which  it  was  re- 
lying wsLS  felt  not  to  be  needed  in  light  of  the 
requirement  In  the  consensus  substitute  that 
the  agency  explain  In  the  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  "how  the  factual  conclusions 
upon  which  the  rule  is  based  are  substan- 
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ttally  supported  In  the  rulemaking  file,"  and 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  all  this  data  must 
b«  put  In  the  rulemaking  file  In  any  event. 

Finally,  the  Judiciary  Committee  provi- 
sions for  the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose 
required  that  a  summary  of  any  final  regula- 
tory analysis  t>e  included  In  the  statement  of 
basis  and  purpose.  The  consensus  substitute 
requires  that  such  a  sununary  l^e  placed  in 
the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose  of  the 
revised  section  622(d),  but  this  requirement 
is  not  set  out  here  In  the  provisions  of  section 
553  governing  the  statement  of  basis  and 
purpose  to  avoid  expanding  judicial  review 
of  regulatory  analysis  beyond  that  provided 
for  in  revised  section  623. 

Intervenor  funding 

Revised  section  553(c)(8).  a  provision 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  version,  pro- 
vides that  section  553  does  not  provide  au- 
thority for  an  agency  to  establish  an  Inter- 
venor funding  program.  The  sponsors  agreed 
that  the  provision  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
any  unintended  implication  that  Intervenor 
funding  could  be  an  "other  procedure"  used 
to  collect  relevant  Information  of  elicit  full 
and  representative  public  comment  under 
subsection  (c)  (2). 

Publication  of  final  rules 

Revised  section  553(d)(1)  sets  out  the  re- 
quirement Included  In  the  bill  as  reported  by 
both  Committees  that  an  agency  publish  a 
final  rule  in  the  Federal  Register  thirty  days 
before  the  rule's  effective  date.  The  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  version  allowed  an 
agency,  In  addition,  to  make  a  rule  effective 
In  less  than  thirty  days  before  such  publica- 
tion where  the  agency  concluded  there  was 
"good  cause"  for  doing  so.  This  exception 
from  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
version  was  narrowed  along  the  lines  of  the 
similar  "good  cause"  section  set  out  In  re- 
vised section  553(b)(2).  Accordingly,  under 
this  provision  of  the  consensus  substitute  an 
agency  may  make  a  rule  e:Tectlve  in  less 
than  thirty  days  after  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  where  for  good  cause  It 
finds  that  "such  a  delay  In  the  effective  date 
would  be  contrary  to  an  Important  public 
Interest"  and  explains  that  finding  In  the 
final  rule. 

Public  comment  on  centrally  relevant 
information 

Both  Committees  strove  to  codify  case  law 
prohibiting  an  agency  from  substantially 
relying  on  Information  on  which  there  had 
not  been  an  adequate  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. Revised  section  553(d)  (2)  Is  a  new 
provision  developed  for  the  consensus  sub- 
stitute although  there  are  closely  related 
sections  In  the  bill  as  reported  by  both  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  This  provision  sets  out 
the  general  rule  that  an  agency  may  not 
"substantially  rely  on  any  factual  or  meth- 
odological material  that  was  not  placed  In 
the  rulemaking  file  in  time  to  afford  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  public  comment 
thereon  during  the  period  for  public  partic- 
ipation In  the  rulemaking."  The  remainder 
of  this  paragraph  goes  on  to  list  four  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule. 

Clause  (A)  deals  with  factual  or  method- 
ological Information  developed  by  or  for  the 
agency.  If  the  agency  plans  to  substantially 
rely  on  such  Information,  It  must  be  placed 
In  the  rulemaking  file  promptly  upon  Its 
completion.  The  word  "completion"  was  used 
to  ensure  that  Information  being  developed 
by  persons  outside  the  agency,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  agency,  would  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
rulemaking  file,  even  though  the  agency 
knew  it  was  completed,  merely  because  It 
had  not  been  "received"  by  the  agency.  The 
intention  of  the  sponsors  is  that  information 
on  which  the  agency  is  going  to  substantially 
rely  in  the  rulemaking  should  be  put  before 
the  public  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

Furthermore,  clause  (A)   provides  that  If 


this  material  developed  by  or  for  the  agency 
Is  of  central  relevance  to  the  rulemaking. 
Interested  persons  must  have  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  comment  on  It.  Such  com- 
ment does  not  necessarily  have  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  period  for  public  participation  In  the 
rulemaking,  but  If  this  material  Is  completed 
after  the  close  of  the  period  for  public  par- 
ticipation, the  agency  must,  regardless  of 
that  fact,  provide  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  such  comment. 

The  sponsors  felt  that  this  requirement 
was  reasonable  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
timing  of  the  rulemaking  process  and  the 
public  comment  period,  plus  the  completion 
of  such  material.  Is  generally  within  the  con- 
trol of  an  agency.  Thus.  If  an  agency  has 
some  study  which  will  be  of  central  rele- 
vance to  the  rulemaking  underway,  the  Com- 
mittees generally  would  expect  that,  In  the 
absence  of  some  compelling  reason  to  pro- 
ceed otherwise,  the  period  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  that  rulemaking  would  be 
scheduled  so  that  the  study  was  available, 
in  the  rulemaking  file,  and  subject  to  full 
and  meaningful  conunent. 

Clause  (B)  deals  with  factual  or  method- 
ological material  submitted  by  persons  out- 
side the  agency.  Once  again,  if  the  agency 
wishes  to  substantially  rely  on  such  ma- 
terial in  the  rulemaking.  It  must  place  this 
material  in  the  rulemal&lng  file  promptly 
upon  Its  receipt  by  the  agency.  If  the  ma- 
terial Is  of  central  relevance  to  the  rule- 
making, furthermore,  the  agency  must  pro- 
vide not  less  than  an  additional  fifteen  days 
for  Interested  persons  to  comment  on  the 
material.  With  this  provision,  the  q>onsors 
are  trying  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
need  for  adequate  public  comment  on  cen- 
trally relevant  material  and  the  need  to  pre- 
vent outside  parties  from  using  the  submis- 
sion of  such  material  for  the  purposes  of 
delaying  rulemaking.  For  that  reason,  this 
provision  contemplates  that  an  agency  need 
not  provide  more  than  one  additional  com- 
ment period  in  the  rulemaking.  Neither 
Committee  wishes  to  encourage  endless 
cycles  of  public  comment  for  no  purpose.  At 
some  reasonable  point,  the  rulemaking  proc- 
ess must  be  concluded  and  the  final  rule 
promulgated. 

Clause  (C)  allows  an  agency  to  substanti- 
ally rely  on  material  of  which  it  may  be 
properly  take  official  notice  without  Includ- 
ing that  material  in  the  rulemaking  file. 
This  provision  was  taken  from  S.  1080  as 
reported  by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Clause  (D)  governs  material  which  Is  ex- 
empt from  the  mandatory  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatlon 
Act.  How  such  material  Is  to  be  handled  in 
rulemalUng,  and  when  and  how  an  agency 
may  substantially  rely  on  such  material.  Is 
governed  by  revised  section  653(f)(2). 
Clause  (D)  merely  provides  that  an  agency 
may  substantially  rely  on  such  material 
that  has  not  been  placed  in  the  rulemak- 
ing file  only  according  to  the  provisions  of 
revised  section  563(f)  (2). 
Petitions  for  interpretations  or  variances 

Revised  section  553(e)  is  essentially  taken 
from  S.  1080  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  two  modifications.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  version  originally  pro- 
vided for  a  right  to  petition  for  "advice  or 
an  Interpretation  regarding  the  application 
of  a  rule."  This  consensus  provision  deletes 
the  reference  to  "advice"  and  Inserts  the 
word  "meaning"  In  place  of  the  word  "ap- 
plication." Both  of  these  changes  are  In- 
tended to  confirm  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Intent  that  these  provisions  be  used 
to  allow  parties  to  request  an  agency's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  an  ambiguous 
rule,  but  not  to  unduly  burden  agencies  by 
giving  them  some  general  advisory  function. 
In  addition,  this  provision  Is  not  Intended  to 
force  agencies  to  prematurely  apply  the  law 
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to  specific  or  hypothetical  factual  situa- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  Committees  wish 
to  emphasize  that  this  provision  is  not  in 
any  way  Intended  to  circumscribe  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  6  use.  section  652(a)  (2) .  with  respect 
to  the  public  availability  of  agency  Inter- 
pretations. 

Secondly,  this  consensus  version  of  sec- 
tion 553(e)  qualifies  the  right  to  petition 
for  a  variance  or  exemption  with  the  addi- 
tional language  "where  the  agency  may 
grant  such  variance  or  exemption."  As  dis- 
cussed In  the  Judiciary  Committee  Report, 
this  qualification  was  intended  and  assumed 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  This  addition, 
accordingly,  makes  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's understanding  explicit. 

Rulemaking  file 
RevUed  section  553(f)(1)  governs  what 
must  be  In  the  rulemaking  file.  Both  In  lan- 
guage and  design  the  related  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  and  the  Judiciary  Committees  were 
very  close.  The  consensus  substitute  has 
adopted  two  of  the  Judiciary  Committees 
provisions  which  expand  the  rule  making  file. 
First,  tmder  clause  (B),  copies  of  all  written 
comments  received  on  the  proposed  rule 
must  be  Included  In  the  record,  regardless 
of  who  submits  those  conmnents.  Secondly, 
under  clause  (D).  factual  and  methodologi- 
cal material  pertaining  directly  to  the  rule- 
making and  that  the  agency  considered,  but 
did  not  rely  on.  in  connection  with  the 
rulemaking  must  be  Included  In  the  file.  Fur- 
ther, the  consensus  adopts  the  Judiciary 
Committee  provision  that  the  file  Is  to  be 
"the  rulemaking  record  for  purposes  of  judi- 
cial review"  on  the  understanding  that  this 
language  does  not  remove  the  Inherent  au- 
thority of  the  courts  to  Inquire  into  mate- 
rials beyond  that  contained  In  the  file  when 
necessary  to  fully  address  claims  made  by 
parties  alleging  the  Inadequacy  of  Illegality 
of  agency  action. 

Confidential  material  in  rulemaking 
Revised  section  553(f)  (2)  In  the  consensus 
version  is  generally  the  provision  contained 
m  the  Judiciary  Committee  version  of  S.  1080. 
However,  the  provisions  of  both  Committees 
were  very  similar  concerning  how  Informa- 
tion exempt  from  mandatory  disclosure  un- 
der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  should 
be  treated  In  rulemaking. 

An  agency  may  substantially  rely  on  un- 
disclosed confidential  material  If  It  makes 
the  substance  of  such  material  available  In 
such  a  way  as  to  afford  meaningful  public 
comment  on  the  aspects  of  that  material  on 
which  the  agency  Is  substantially  relying  in 
the  rulemaking.  Such  partial  disclosure  Is 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  confidential 
aspects  of  the  material  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  If  the  agency  cannot  do  this, 
that  Is.  If  It  cannot  partially  disclose  the 
substance  of  the  material  so  as  to  ensure 
adequate  public  comment  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  the  material,  it  may  not 
substantially  rely  on  that  undisclosed  confi- 
dential material  In  formulating  a  rule. 
Effect  of  rules  on  State  and  local  contracts 
and  grants 
Revised  section  553(g)  Is  a  modification 
of  a  provision  contained  In  the  Oovemmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  version  of  S.  1080.  In 
Its  original  form,  this  version  prohibited  a 
rule  from  changing  the  requirement  of  any 
contract,  cooperative  agreement  or  grant  be- 
tween a  federal  agency  and  a  state  and  local 
government  for  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  rule.  The  modification  contained 
In  the  consensus  substitute  perfects  the  in- 
tent of  the  section  to  prevent  "substantial " 
changes  and  provides  a  "good  cause"  excep- 
tion from  this  prohibition  which  is  consistent 
with  similar  "good  cause"  exemptions  pro- 
vided elsewhere,  and  discussed  earlier.  In  the 
consensus  substitute. 


This  modification  was  made  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  unanticipated 
circumstances  which.  In  the  public  Interest, 
may  require  that  such  a  change  be  made. 
For  example.  In  the  process  of  administering 
a  construction  grant  program,  an  agency 
such  as  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
may  need  to  issue  an  Immediate  ban  on  the 
use  of  a  particular  procedure  or  material  In 
order  to  prevent  federal  funds  from  partici- 
pating in  the  construction  of  an  unsafe  facil- 
ity or  to  assure  that  those  funds  are  spent 
In  a  cost-effective  manner. 

Definition  of  "major  rule" 
Both  Committees  approached  the  defini- 
tion of  "major  rule"  from  a  very  similar  per- 
spective. The  format  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee's  version  was  slightly 
different  from  that  used  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  format  was  adopted.  The  most 
substantive  aspect  of  this  different  format 
Involved  making  rules  of  "particular  applica- 
bility" that  approve  for  the  future  rates, 
wages,  etc.,  completely  exempt  from  being 
classified  as  "major  rules."  as  provided  for  In 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  version, 
rather  than  making  them  exempt  from  such 
classification  only  under  the  first  half  of  the 
major  rule  definition  (i.e..  the  "1100  million 
impact  test"),  as  provided  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  version.  This  was  accomplished 
by  moving  the  exception  for  rules  of  par- 
ticular applicability  from  Its  position  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee  version,  that  Is.  in  sec- 
tion 621(3)  (A)  (11)  (a) .  to  Its  position  In  the 
consensus  substitute,  that  Is,  In  revised  sec- 
tion 621  (2). 

Another  substantive  change  made  In  the 
definition  of  "major  rule"  concerned  the  type 
of  costs  to  be  considered  In  the  first  test  for 
determining  what  is  a  major  rule,  that  Is, 
whether  a  rule  has  an  "annual  effect  on  the 
economy  of  »100  million  or  more."  The  Oov- 
emmental Affairs  Committee  felt  that  the 
Judiciary  (Committee  description  of  what 
costs  should  be  Included  In  determining  this 
$100  million  impact,  "direct  or  indirect  en- 
forcement and  compliance  costs,"  was  too 
speculative  and  would  convert  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  relatively  straightforward 
threshold  evaluation  Into  a  much  more  de- 
tailed analysis. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  was 
also  concerned  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reference  to  "enforcement  and  compliance" 
costs  could  be  interpreted  to  Imply  that  only 
costs  borne  by  regulated  parties  and  gov- 
ernmental entitles  would  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  costs  of  a  regulatory 
proposal  would  be  $100  million  or  more.  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  desired  to 
avoid  this  potential  Interpretation  so  that 
the  benefits  of  regulatory  analysis  would  be 
given  to  proposals  which,  although  not  Im- 
posing substantial  costs  on  regulated  par- 
ties, might  have  significant  costs  for  con- 
simjers,  workers,  or  other  important  com- 
ponents of  the  national  economy. 

The  sponsors  representing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  agreed  generally  with  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Conunlttee's  approach  to 
the  definition,  but  felt  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Oovemmental  Affairs,  "direct 
costs,"  was  too  narrow  because  it  would  fore- 
close the  consideration  of  Indirect  effects, 
such  as  loss  of  jobs  or  reduction  of  capital 
resources,  which  could  reasonably  be  quan- 
tified. To  respond  to  both  Committees'  con- 
cerns, the  consensus  substitute  adopts  the 
formulation.  In  revised  section  621  (3)  (A)  (1) . 
that  the  $100  million  Impact  Is  to  be  based 
on  "reasonably  quantifiable  direct  and  In- 
direct costs." 

Finally,  the  consensus  adopts  the  Oovem- 
mental Affairs  Committee's  more  narrow  for- 
mulation of  the  exemption  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "major  rule"  for  products  authorizing 
the  introduction  Into  commerce  of  recog- 
nizing the  marketable  status  of  a  product. 


Process  of  regulatory  analysis 
In  describing  the  actual  process  of  regula- 
tory analysis,  both  Committees  used  almost 
Identical  formulations  of  statu t(M-y  langtiage. 
The  few  differences  that  there  were,  were 
Incorporated  Into  the  consensus  substitute. 
Accordingly,  the  Judiciary  Committee's  pro- 
vision limiting  the  President  or  his  designee 
to  designating  no  more  than  75  rules  as 
major  under  the  second  half  of  the  major 
rule  definition  was  incorporated  In  revised 
section  622(b).  Similarly,  the  requirement 
proposed  by  the  Governmental  Affair*  Com- 
mittee that  the  preliminary  regulatory  an- 
alysis Include  a  description  of  agency  action 
taken  to  verify  scientific  evaluations  Is  in- 
corporated in  revised  section  622(c)(4).  In 
addition,  a  small  modification  was  made  to 
make  the  regulatory  analysis  procedure  con- 
sistent vrlth  the  rulemaking  procedures  set 
out  earlier  m  the  consensus  substitute.  Re- 
vised section  622(d)  thus  allows  the  Issuance 
of  the  final  regulatory  analysis  to  be  delayed 
when  the  normal  rulemaking  procedures  are 
delayed  under  the  provisions  of  revised  sec- 
tion 553(b)(2). 

Relationship  of  regulatory  analysis 
determinations  to  other  statutes 
The  bill  as  reported  by  both  Committees 
requires  an  agency.  In  the  preliminary  regu- 
latory analysis,  to  explain  how  the  Identified 
benefits  of  a  proposed  rule  are  likely  to 
justify  lU  Identified  costs,  and  to  explain 
how  the  proposed  rule  Is  likely  to  substan- 
tially achieve  the  rulemaking  objectives  In 
a  more  cost  effective  manner  than  alterna- 
tives. In  a  final  regulatory  analysts,  both 
versions  require  an  agency  to  publish  Its 
reasonable  determination  that  the  benefits 
of  a  rule  justify  its  costs  and  that  the  rule 
will  substantially  achieve  the  rulemaking  ob- 
jectives In  a  more  cost-effective  manner  than 
alternatives. 

Enabling  statutes  are  the  source  of  sub- 
stantive standards  for  rulemaking  decisions, 
and  nothing  in  S.  1080  alters  the  authority 
delegated  to  agencies  In  substantive  laws  or 
the  standards  for  rulemaking  under  those 
statutes.  It  Is  those  statutes,  not  S.  1080 
or  the  AJ>.A.,  which  are  the  sources  of  agency 
authority  to  Initiate,  complete,  or  terminate 
a  rulemaking  proceeding,  or  to  promulgate, 
amend,  or  rescind  a  rule.  S.  1080  does  not 
change  that  authority  In  any  manner.  This 
bill  does,  however.  Impose  certain  additional 
requirements  upon  the  regulatory  decision- 
making process  toward  the  goal  of  Improv- 
ing those  decisions.  Procedural  regulatory 
reform  will  not  disturb  current  agency  rule- 
making authority  or  statutory  standards 
mandated  by  Congress  In  substantive  regula- 
tory legislation. 

Statutes  granting  agencies  regulatory  au- 
thority vary  widely  In  their  purposes.  Many 
statutory  goals  are  primarily  social  rather 
than  economic.  Consequently,  different  en- 
abling statutes  prescribe  different  substan- 
tive factors  and  various  ways  In  which  these 
substantive  factors  are  to  be  weighted  by 
agencies  In  formulating  rules.  Some  regula- 
tory regimes  In  Individual  enabling  statutes, 
furthermore,  many  contain  their  own  re- 
quirements for  a  regulatory  analysis  or  other 
.  detailed  guidance  on  how  costs  are  to  be  con- 
sidered that  may  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  S.  1080. 

S.  1080  does  not  change  this  fact;  agencies 
must  continue  to  abide  by  their  statutory 
standards.  The  regulatory  analysis  deter- 
minations of  S.  1080  do  not  require  agencies 
to  base  their  decisions  on  factors  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  or  precluded  by  those  other 
standards.  The  regulatory  analysis  will  re- 
quire the  agency  to  lay  out  these  questions 
clearly,  describe  the  assumptions  made  In 
various  approaches  to  analyzing  the  problem. 
Isolate  factors  of  Importance  under  a  partic- 
ular enabling  statute,  and  Justify  the  pro- 
posed action  In  terms  of  Ita  anticipated 
effects. 
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Each  Committee  chose  different  statutory 
language  to  give  effect  to  Its  mutual  Intent 
that  the  requirement  for  these  determina- 
tions In  regulatory  analysis  In  S.  1080  not 
override  an  express  or  necessarily  Implied 
preclusion  or  Inconsistency  of  such  deter- 
minations with  the  specific  provisions  of  an 
enabling  sutute.  The  reports  of  both  Com- 
mittees explain  In  detail  the  Issues  with 
which  each  Committee  wrestled  and  the  pol- 
icy InteresU  sought  to  be  preserved  In  ad- 
dressing the  relationship  of  the  regulatory 
analysis  determinations  In  S.  1080  with  the 
various  enabling  statutes.  Those  explana- 
tions will  not  be  reiterated  here.  Bather,  we 
will  focus  here  on  specific  language  changes 
made. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  version  required 
that  these  determinations  be  made  "except 
where  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  la  acting  directs  other- 
wise." The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
version,  on  the  other  hand,  required  that 
these  determination*  be  made  "where  not  In- 
consistent with  the  law  pursuant  to  which 
the  agency  Is  acting."  The  formulation 
chosen  for  the  consensus  substitute  requires 
that  the  regulatory  analysis  determinations 
be  made  "where  it  Is  not  exoressly  or  by 
necessary  Implication  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  enabling  statute  pursuant 
to  which  the  agency  is  acting."  These  words 
are  used  In  the  consensus  substitute  to  ex- 
plain how  an  enabling  statute  could  be  seen 
as  conveying,  as  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
version,  the  fact  that  It  "directs  otherwise" 
or,  as  In  the  Government  Affairs  Committee 
version,  the  fact  that  the  regulatory  analysis 
determinations  set  out  In  S.  1080  would  be 
"Inconsistent  with"  It. 

These  words  convey  the  obvious  Intent  of 
the  Committees  that  the  preclusion  or  In- 
consistency of  the«e  regulatory  analysis  de- 
terminations with  an  enabling  statute  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  flow  from  Its  express 
language.  What  the  provisions  of  any  statute 
mean  In  a  particular  situation  mu«t  often  be 
divined  from  conventional  sources  of  legis- 
lative history.  Thus,  the  use  of  the  words 
"the  provision  of  the  enabling  statute"  does 
not  limit  one  attempting  to  discover  whether 
the  regulatory  analysis  determinations  are. 
expressly  or  by  necessary  Implication.  Inccn- 
Elstent  with  the  provisions  of  the  enabling 
statute  to  the  face  of  the  statute,  but  allows 
for  the  traditional  use  of  legislative  his- 
tory. 

By  the  same  token,  these  words  also  con- 
vey the  Committees'  Intent  that  this  pre- 
clusion cr  Inconsistency  cannot  be  found  In 
the  absence  of  a  more  affirmative  policy 
Judgment  perceived  In  the  regime  set  out  In 
a  particular  enabling  statute  or  Its  legisla- 
tive history.  For  example,  an  enabling  sta- 
tute setting  out  factors  to  be  considered  In 
rulemaking  should  not  be  seen,  without 
more,  as  Inconsistent  with  the  regulatory 
analysis  determinations  of  the  consensus 
substitute.  Rather,  what  the  language  does 
envision  Is  that  the  preclusion  or  Incon- 
sistency would  be  found  In  statutory  terms, 
as  Informed  by  legislative  history,  which 
either  discuss  and  disclaim  the  appropriate- 
ness of  a  cost-benefit  justification  or  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis,  or  which  creates  a 
statutory  regime  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
these  determinations. 

The  sponsors  of  the  consensus  believe  that 
It  would  be  Inappropriate  to  attempt  to 
specify  particular  statutes  which  would  be 
by  necessary  Implication  inconsistent  with 
or  preclude  the  regulatory  analysis  deter- 
minations of  S.  1080.  In  some  cases,  such 
specification  would  put  the  sponsors  In  a 
position  of  appearing  to  make  authoritative 
Interpretations  of  statutes  with  which  they 
are  not  Intimately  familiar.  Further,  a  dis- 
cussion which  placed  certain  statutes  In  a 
particular  category  wculd  be  Interpreted — 
wrongly — as  an  Implied  finding  that  other 


analogous  statutes  omitted  from  the  dlscua- 
flon  were  not  to  be  afforded  similar  treai- 
ment. 

Insofar  as  the  Interpretation  of  a  statute 
Is  the  subject  of  legitimately  confilctlng 
opinions,  or  even  cf  litigation.  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  for  one  group  of  Senators,  or 
one  Committee,  to  attempt  to  unilaterally 
resolve  currently  disputed  matters  of  law. 
1  he  sponsors  cf  the  consensiis  recognize  that 
the  specific  application  of  this  provision 
must  of  necessity  proceed  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  in  the  first  instance  by  an  agency, 
and.  upon  challenge,  by  a  reviewing  court. 
The  effort  In  drafting  this  legislation,  and  In 
explaining  It  both  In  the  Committee  reports 
and  here.  Is  to  clearly  set  out  the  governing 
principles  intended. 

This  qualifier  Is  applied  both  to  the  regu- 
latory analysis  determinations  In   the  pre- 
liminary and  In  the  final  regulatory  analysis. 
Use  of  consultants  in  developing  regulatory 
analyses 

Regulatory  analysis  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
process  which  shapes  the  decision  making  be- 
hind the  formulation  of  federal  regulations. 
Consequently.  If  regulatory  analysis  Is  per- 
formed by  persons  outside  of  the  agency,  ttie 
benefits  of  regulatory  analysis  are  loat.  To 
insure  that  regulatory  analysis  would  shape 
the  thinking  of  agency  decisiuu  inakers,  both 
Committees  provided  limitations  on  the  use 
of  consultants  In  the  development  of  a  regu- 
latory analysis.  At  the  sanu  time,  both  Com- 
mittees recognized  that  limitations  of  agency 
resources  require  that  agencies  be  allowed  to 
rely  on  material  prepared  by  persons  outside 
of  agencies  at  least  to  some  extent  In  pre- 
paring thorough  regulatory  analyses. 

To  allow  for  this  limited  use  of  consult- 
ants m  the  regulatory  analysis  process,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  version  al- 
lowed for  the  "gathering"  of  Information  by 
a  source  outside  of  the  agency.  The  Judiciary 
Committee,  recognizing  that  some  prelimi- 
nary explanation  or  analysis  of  raw  data  by 
a  consultant  might  be  helpful,  allowed  for 
the  "gathering  or  analysis"  of  such  Informa- 
tion. The  Judiciary  Committee,  however,  did 
not  Intend  that  this  consultant  "analysis" 
should  In  any  way  displace  the  analysis  to  be 
made  by  the  agency  or  to  permit  an  agency 
not  to  engage  In  the  close  evaluation  of  a 
proposed  major  rule  contemplated  by  the 
process  cf  regulatory  analysis. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  the  concerns  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  language  employed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  might  open  the  door  to  the  very 
abuse  of  consultants  not  Intended  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  consensus  substi- 
tute uses  a  new  formulation  emphasizing 
that  It  Is  the  agency,  not  an  outside  consult- 
ant, which  must  analyze  gathered  data  or 
Information.  The  substitute  provides.  In  re- 
vised section  622(f).  that  the  requirement 
that  the  preliminary  or  final  regulatory  anal- 
ysis be  performed  by  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  agency  "shall  not  preclude  a  source 
outside  of  the  agency  from  gathering  data  or 
Information  to  be  used  by  the  agency  In  pre- 
paring such  regulatory  analyses  or  from  pro- 
viding an  explanation  sufficient  to  permit 
the  agency  to  analyze  such  data  or  Informa- 
tion." 

Judicial  review 

The  provisions  for  Judicial  review  of  reg- 
ulatory analysis  tised  In  the  consensus  sub- 
stitute refiect  the  close  similarity  of  the 
provisions  contained  In  the  bill  as  reported 
by  both  Committees. 

Section  623(a)  in  the  consensus  Is  Identi- 
cal to  the  versions  of  that  subsection  con- 
tained In  each  Committee's  version  and 
establishes  a  shared  intent  that  Judicial  re- 
view of  compliance  or  noncompliance  with 
the  requirements  of  Subchapter  n  be  limited 
to  the  further  specifications  of  section  623. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  consensus  version  of 


section  633  adopts  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's provision,  expressing  the  Intent  shared 
by  both  Committees:  that  there  be  no  Ju- 
dicial review  of  presidential  determinations 
that  a  rule  Is  a  major  rule  under  subsection 
621(3)  (A)  or  of  the  President's  dealgna- 
tioQ  of  a  rule  as  major  under  subsection 
621(3)  (B).  The  consensus  language  avoids 
mention  of  Presidential  determinations  or 
designations  that  a  rule  Is  not  a  major  rule 
because  the  President  Is  given  no  authority 
to  make  such  determination  or  designation. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  the  language  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  version  providing 
for  limited  review  of  agency  determinations 
whether  a  rule  Is  major  under  the  1100  mil- 
lion test.  The  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee version  completely  precluded  judicial 
review  of  this  agency's  determination.  As  ex- 
plained above,  this  difference  has  not  been 
resolved  and  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
consideration  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Subsection  (d)  employs  the  wording  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  express  the  two 
Committees'  basic  agreement  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  regulatory  analysis  is  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  during  review  of  .the 
rule  to  which  It  relates. 

Executive  oversight 

Both  Committees  felt  that  it  was  Impor- 
tant that  the  President  have  a  role  in  over- 
seeing compliance  with  the  requirements  for 
regulatory  analysis  for  major  rules.  However, 
as  discussed  previously,  the  Committees  dis- 
agreed on  several  provisions  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  subject  of  floor  considera- 
tion. 

Pertodie  review  of  agency  rules 

8.  1080  as  introduced,  and  as  reported  by 
both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  Includes  a  sec- 
tion requiring  agencies  to  periodically  re- 
view their  major  rules.  There  were  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  versions  reported  by 
each  Conunittee,  and,  with  some  minor  modi- 
fication, the  version  as  reported  by  the  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
adopted  in  this  consensus.  The  i>ollcy  objec- 
tives of  both  Committees  on  this  issue  are 
consistent. 

The  Committees  found  that  their  shared 
concerns  about  limiting  judicial  review  of 
the  requirements  of  this  section  could  best 
be  achieved  through  a  formulation  which 
only  permitted  Judicial  review  under  sec- 
tion 706(a)(1).  This  would  permit  suit  to 
be  brought  against  an  agency  for  a  failure 
to  comply  with  the  review  requirements  In 
a  timely  manner,  but  not  for  the  Inadequacy 
of  such  review.  Of  course,  a  modification  to. 
or  repeal  of,  a  rule  done  in  the  context  of 
periodic  review  must  be  done  through  the 
notloe-and-conmient  procedures  of  section 
563:  and  such  action  is  subject  to  full  sec- 
tion 706  review. 

Regulatory  agenda  and  calendar 

The  versions  of  S.  1080  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  contained  almost  identical 
provisions  for  a  regulatory  agenda  and  cal- 
endar. The  consensus  substitute  adopts  the 
version  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  ConunHtee. 
Regulatory  deadlines 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  ver- 
sion of  S.  1080  contained  a  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  deadlines  for  completion  of 
rule  making.  The  Judiciary  Committee  ver- 
sion contained  no  similar  provision.  The  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  provision  for 
such  deadlines  has  been  Incorporated  in  the 
consensus  substitute. 

Annual  report  on  regulatory  activities 

S.  1080  as  reported  by  the  Goverimiental 
Affairs  Committee  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  President  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  on  the  regulatory  activities  of 
the  government.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
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did  not  adopt  any  similar  provision.  The 
consensus  substitute  includes  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  proposal  on  this 

topic.  ,   , 

Judicial  review :  Scope  of  review 

As  also  discussed  above,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee made  three  changes  to  the  provUlons 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  dealing 
with  the  scope  of  judicial  review  of  agency 
actions.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  version,  (1)  there  must  be  sub- 
stantial support  In  the  record  for  agency 
fact-finding:  (II)  a  court  must  require  that 
agency  action  U  within  the  scope  of  agency 
jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  its  enabling 
sUtute:  and  (Hi)  courts  may  not  automati- 
cally defer  to  agency  InterpreUtions  of  the 
law.  The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
deleted  provisions  (I)  and  (ill).  These  differ- 
ences have  not  been  resolved  and  will  be 
considered  on  the  floor. 

Venue:  Race-to-the-courthouse 

The  versions  of  S.  1080  reported  by  both 
committees  contained  almost  identical  pro- 
visions to  deal  with  the  "Race  to  the  Court- 
house" problem.  The  version  contained  In 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  been  incorporated  In  the  con- 
sensus substitute. 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 

Section  7  of  the  consensus  substitute  con- 
tains a  modified  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  proposed  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  The  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reported  no  similar  provi- 
sion. In  an  attempt  to  address.concerns  which 
were  expressed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  consensus  adds  language  to  the  FACA 
that  It  does  not  apply  to  any  committee  com- 
posed "wholly  of  .  .  .  officials  of  State  or 
local  governments  acting  in  their  official  ca- 
pacities." 

Presidential  authority 

Section  8  of  the  consensus  is  the  Judiciary 

Committee  version  of  provisions  preserving 

Presidential  and  agency  authority  as  may  be 

set  out  in  other  laws  and  In  the  Constitution. 

Conforming  amendments 

Section  9  of  the  consensus  substitute  con- 
tains a  series  of  technical  conforming 
amendments  to  other  statutes.  These  amend- 
ments change  cross-references  to  the  Admin- 
istration Procedure  Act  in  other  statutes 
where  S.  1080  has  changed  the  existing  num- 
bering or  other  denomination  of  provisions 
in  the  A.P.A.* 


Federsd  agents  in  combating  street  sales 
of  illegal  drugs.  By  removing  street  sales 
as  supply  for  controlled  drugs,  these 
criminals  are  turning  to  a  relatively  easy 
source  by  robbing  pharmacies.  This  area 
of  criminal  activity,  unfortunately,  can- 
not be  pursued  by  Federal  drug  agents. 

Senate  bill  1339  will  extend  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  pharmacy  robberies 
where  the  value  of  the  stolen  property 
exceeds  $100  or  the  individual  crime  is 
part  of  a  series  of  pharmacy  robberies. 
Extending  this  jurisdiction  will  allow 
Federal  drtg  agents  to  pursue  their  ef- 
forts at  controlling  the  activity  in  illegal 
and  controlled  substances. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  also  think  of 
the  innocent  victims  of  these  crimes,  the 
men  and  women  who  own  and  operate 
our  Nation's  pharmacies.  By  creating  a 
situation  whereby  our  pharmacists  are 
made  easy  targets  of  sometimes  violent 
drugstore  robberies,  we  owe  a  special 
measure  of  protection  to  these  people  by 
making  it  easier  to  investigate,  arrest, 
and  prosecute  those  who  commit  these 
robberies. 

Senator  Heflin's  biU  will  make  the 
theft  from  a  pharmacy  of  any  substance 
listed  in  schedules  I  through  IV  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  a  Federal 
crime,  subject  to  a  prison  term  of  up  to 
10  years  or  a  fine  of  up  to  15,000.  or  both. 

Congress  needs  to  enact  strong  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  violent  crime. 
especiaUy  that  related  to  lUegal  drug 
trafBcking.  The  revenues  from  illicit 
drug  traffic  alone  in  the  United  States 
are  now  estimated  at  $64  billion  a  year, 
a  figure  more  than  twice  the  1980  sales 
of  IBM.  the  nation's  eighth  largest  cor- 
poration. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  provide 
increased  protection  for  pharmacists 
from  these  robberies.  I  am  happy  to  join 
Senator  Heflih  in  his  efforts  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us.» 


PHARMACY  ROBBERIES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama,  Senator  Heflin, 
in  cosponsoring  his  bill  S.  1339,  which 
wm  prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  several 
other  Senators  in  presenting  a  package 
of  anticrime  measures  to  the  President 
and  asked  him  to  establish  crime  control 
as  a  national  priority.  Next  to  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  violent  crime  is 
the  most  important  domestic  problem 
facing  American  people  todav.  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  pharmacy  robberies  was 
Included  as  part  of  a  larger  package  of 
proposals  presented  to  the  President  at 
that  time. 

Now,  Senator  Heflin  has  introduced 
this  proposal  in  a  separate  measure  in 
order  to  focus  attention  on  this  increas- 
ing problem. 

Pharmacy  robberies  of  controlled 
drugs  is  a  phenomenon  we  are  experi- 
encing due  to  the  increased  efforts  of 
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PROFESSOR  MUNDELL  ON  THE 
GOLD  STANDARD 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  on- 
going debate  on  the  gold  standard,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  growing  number 
of  academicians  who  comment  thought- 
fully on  proposals  for  a  new  gold 
standard. 

An  ironic  aspect  of  the  debate  is  that 
the  gold  standard  Is  so  often  dismissed 
as  a  radical  solution.  In  fact,  of  course, 
this  coimtry  of  ours  has  been  without  a 
gold  standard  for  less  than  10  percent  of 
its  existence.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
monetary  poUcies  which  have  led  us  to 
the  perilous  state  we  are  in  today,  have 
been,  at  best,  a  tragic  experiment.  It  is 
the  gold  standard  which  is  the  norm  for 
the  United  States— to  which  we  should 
return. 

The  September  30  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  included  an  article  by 
Prof.  Robert  MundeU  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity discussing  the  importance  of  a 
gold  standard  in  an  international  con- 
text. He  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  that  can  pro- 
vide a  gold  standard,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  the  United  States  has  a 
major  responsibility— as  weU  as  a  unique 
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opportumty — u>  proviae  a  truiy  scaoie 
reserve  currency  for  the  world. 

In  his  article.  Professor  Mundell  sug- 
gests an  11 -point  proposal  which  would 
move  toward  a  workable,  managed  gold 
standard.  Some  of  his  points  are  worthy 
of  support;  it  is  too  bad  that  he  "sweet- 
ened the  pot"  for  those  who  want  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  much  greater  role  in 
the  economy  than  is  necessary  or  pru- 
dent. F'or  example,  he  suggested  an  in- 
comes policy — wage  and  price  controls. 
But  in  the  next  paragraph  Professor 
Mimdell  recommends  a  flat  tax  rate 
which  would  tremendously  spur  jobs  and 
production  and  lead  to  a  growing  stand- 
ard of  living. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  "Gold  Would 
Serve  Into  the  21st  Century,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
Gold  WotrLo  Siavz:  Into  the  21st  Centubt 
(By  Robert  A.  Mundell) 

I  want  to  begin  with  an  enormous  plati- 
tude: No  country  in  a  world  community  can 
establish  a  monetary  policy  that  does  not 
take  account  of  the  International  economic 
system  of  which  it  Is  a  part.  No  country  can 
dissociate  entirely  Its  monetary  system  from 
that  prevailing  elsewhere.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  closed-economy  monetary  policy 
except  the  monetary  policy  of  all  the  na- 
tions making  up  the  world  system. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  two  of  the  20th 
Century's  most  influential  monetary  econo- 
mists, Keynes  and  Friedman,  wrote  their 
major  theoretical  works  for  a  closed  econ- 
omy with  6»nt  attention  to  the  problem  of 
international  interdependence.  Both  econo- 
mists generally  assumed  a  national  closed 
economy  on  an  Inconvertible  paper  stand- 
ard, generally  ignoring  that  in  the  1930s 
as  today  gold  represented  the  principal  ex- 
ternal monetary  reserve.  I  am  aware,  of 
course,  that  both  men  wrote  on  interna- 
tional monetary  arrangements.  Keynes  fa- 
voring a  fixed,  but  adjustable  exchange-rate 
peg,  and  Friedman  a  "clearly  fioatlng "  ex- 
change-rate system,  but  their  theoretical 
masterpieces  did  not  develop  international 
interdependence  into  their  systems  of  policy. 

rt    W48    HIS    AIM   TO   ELDCTOATE 

Keynes  wrote  the  "General  Theory"  for 
a  closed  economy  on  an  inconvertible  paper- 
currency  standard.  This  assimiptlon  was  im- 
portant for  elucidating  theoretical  matters 
but  it  misled  hU  foUowers,  and  Keynes 
himself,  on  matters  pertinent  to  economic 
or  monetary  policy. 

Keynes  had  advocated  adjustable  ex- 
change rates  earlier  m  his  "1923  Tract  on 
Monetary  Reform"  to  preserve  price  sta- 
bility on  lines  not  dissimilar  from  his  older 
American  contemporary  Irving  Fisher  back 
m  1912.  In  the  "General  Theory,"  Keynes 
attacked  fixed  exchange  rates: 

"...  the  City  of  London  gradually  de- 
vised the  most  dangerous  techniques  for 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  which  caji 
possibly  be  imagined,  nameay,  the  tech- 
nique of  bank  rate  coupled  with  a  rigid 
parity  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  For  this 
meant  that  the  objective  of  malntolnlng  a 
domestic  rate  of  interest  consistent  with  fuU 
employment  was  wholly  ruled  out.  Since  In 
practice,  it  Is  impossible  to  neglect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  a  means  of  controlling  it 
was  evolved  which.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  domestic  rate  of  Interest,  sacrificed  It 
to  the  operation  of  blind  forces.  RecenUy. 
practical  bankers  have  le*"''^'!  ""'^S'  "J^ 
one  can  almost  hope  that  In  Great  BriUln 
the  technique  of  bank  rate  will  n*""  be 
used  again  to  protect  the  foreign  balance 
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m  conditions  in  which  It  Is  Ukely  to  cause 
unemployment  »t  home." 

This  astonishing  passage  Is  %ooA  poetry 
but  bad  economics — it  is  confused.  Illogi- 
cal, Inconsistent  and  Irrelevant.  It  reveals 
how  unfortunate,  for  Keynes  and  for  our- 
selves. w«a  his  Inability  to  Incorporate  the 
essentials  of  the  efficient  international  ad- 
justment mechanisms  under  fixed  exchange 
rates  between  countries  or  between  regions 
in  the  same  currency  area  as  It  had  been 
worked  out  by  Ohlln,  Vlner,  Plgou  and 
Robertson  In  the  19203  and  1930s. 

Keynes's  assumption  of  a  closed  economy 
let  him  sidestep  discussion  of  the  foreign 
sector,  the  merits  of  fixed  versus  flexible  ex- 
change rates  or  of  the  degree  to  which  inter- 
nation*!  credit  positions.  tr*de  imbalances, 
reserve  losses  or  speculation  would  alter  the 
real  wage,  employment  and  output  positions 
which  It  was  his  aim  to  elucidate. 

Nevertheless  he  recognized  explicitly  the 
need  for  flexible  exchange  rates  In  an  open 
system  if  money  was  to  be  stAblUzed.  as  the 
following  passage  shows: 

"In  the  light  of  these  considerations  I  am 
now  of  the  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of 
a  stable  general  level  of  money-wagee  is.  on  a 
balance  of  considerations,  the  most  advisable 
policy  fw  A  closed  system;  whilst  the  same 
conclusion  will  hold  good  for  an  open  system. 
provided  that  equilibrium  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  be  secured  by  means  of  fluctuating 
exchanges." 

Keynes  explicitly  rejected,  however,  the 
tde*  of  fixing  the  quantity  of  money  or  Its 
rate  of  growth: 

"If,  Indeed,  labor  were  always  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  action  (and  were  able  to  do 
so),  whenever  there  was  lees  than  full  em- 
ployment, to  reduce  Its  money  demand  by 
concerted  action  to  whatever  point  was  re- 
quired to  make  money  so  abundant  rela- 
tively to  the  wage-unit  that  the  rate  of  In- 
terest would  fall  to  a  level  compatible  with 
full  employment,  we  should.  In  effect,  have 
monetary  management  by  the  Trade  Unions, 
aimed  at  full  employment.  Instead  of  by  the 
banking  system. 

"Nevertheless  while  a  flexible  wage  policy 
and  a  flexible  money  policy  come,  analyti- 
cally, to  the  same  thing.  Inasmuch  as  they 
are  alternative  means  of  changing  the  qvian- 
tlty  of  money  In  terms  of  wage-units.  In 
other  respects  there  Is.  of  course,  a  world  of 
difference  between  them.  .  , 

Keynes's  system  thus  takes  Into  account 
the  wage  rate,  the  money  supply,  the  price 
level  and  the  exchange  rate,  and  the  need 
to  anchor  the  system  by  choosing  a  "numer- 
alrs"  or  a  "aAwndard";  he  chooses  wage  rates. 
This  accounts  for  the  support  of  "wage  pol- 
icy" by  his  Influential  disciples. 

By  contrast.  Friedman's  system,  while  en- 
dorsing flexible  exchange  rates  rejects  the 
Idea  of  wage  policy  and  (after  an  earlier 
flirtation  with  100  percent  reserve  money  ex- 
panding or  contracting  with  budget  deficits 
and  surpluses)  now  focuses  attention  on  fix- 
ing the  rate  of  growth  of  the  supply  of 
money. 

There  are  several  arguments  against  the 
Friedman  policy  system.  One  is  that  njoney 
Is  too  elusive  a  concept  to  define,  measure 
sjid  predict,  and  Is  therefore  of  little  use  as 
a  guide  for  rational  expectations  of  future 
prices  and  Incomes,  whether  reserve  money 
alone.  M-IA,  M-IB.  M3  or  other  definitions 
are  used.  None  of  these  measures  taJces  ex- 
plicit account  of  the  liquidity  of  dollars  cre- 
ated In  the  offshore  markets  despite  the  con- 
firmed role  these  markets  play  In  contribut- 
ing to  Inflation. 

More  Important,  the  facts  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  breakdown  of  monetary 
discipline  after  the  collapse  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard.  Eurodollars  Increased  from 
H50  Wlllon  In  1970  to  more  than  10  times 
that  amount  In  1981.  A  comparison  of  the 
weak  gold  discipline  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
period  with  the  floating  rate  period  Is  even 


mors  revealing  In  connection  with  interna- 
tional 


BlUiona  of  U.S.  Dollars 


1960 


1980 


1970 


1980 


Foreign  exchange: 

13. 3  18,  5 

Oold 13.8  37.9 

Total   -    47.1  56.4 
Eurocurrencies  (est.) 

10. 0  36.  0 


(est.) 
46. 4  300. 0 
37.  0  600.  0 
83.  4        900.  0 

163.0     1,600.0 


Since  the  breakdown  of  the  U.S.  gold 
standard  the  U.S.  monetary  system  has  pro- 
duced more  dollars  than  in  the  entire  previ- 
ous hiftory  of  the  republic.  The  prices  of 
gold,  oil,  silver  and  other  commodities  have 
risen  more  than  tenfold  and,  barring  a  dras- 
tic change  in  the  monetary  system,  prospects 
are  for  more  of  the  same  in  the  future. 

Never  before  in  U.S.  history  has  the  Treas- 
ury had  to  pay  16  percent  for  30-year  bonds, 
implying  an  Incredibly  pessimistic  outlook 
with  respect  to  inflation.  It  Is  these  consid- 
erations that  prompt  a  consideration  of  the 
policies  needed  to  restore  convertibility  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  to  gold. 

If  there  is  a  stable  International  money, 
there  is  no  conflict  between  fixed  exchange 
rates  and  the  goal  of  Internal  price  stabili- 
ty for  a  single  nation  state.  Under  fixed 
exchange  rates  the  price  level  of  the  individ- 
ual nation  state  has  to  converge  to  the  price 
level  of  the  world  as  a  whole  provided  that 
commodity  markets  are  sufficiently  integrat- 
ed internationally. 

The  monetary  authorities  of  small  coun- 
tries have  usually  observed  this  fact  and  ac- 
cepted Its  Implications.  Purchasing  power 
parity  areas,  where  the  Law  of  One  Price 
holds,  imply  a  geography  of  infiatlon  rates 
based  on  currency  areas.  Currency  areas  de- 
termine conunon  Infiatlon  rates  and  Interest 
rates.  On  a  map  of  the  world  conunon  infia- 
tlon rate  zones  correqwnd  to  zones  of  fixed 
exchange  rates. 

If  there  is  a  stable  external  currency  area  a 
country  has  the  convenient  option  of  fixing 
Its  own  currency  to  it,  or  scheduling  its  ex- 
change rate  at  a  pre-arranged  rate  of  deval- 
uation or  appreciation.  In  the  world  of  the 
1980s  countries  that  have  historical  inflation 
rates  above  that  of  the  U.S.  would  benefit  by 
fixlnj  their  currencies  to  the  U.S.  dollar  and 
adapting  their  monetary  policy  to  make  that 
exchange  rate  an  equilibrium  one. 

This  assignment  Implies  a  monetary  ap- 
proach to  the  balance  of  payments,  with  the 
central  bank  allowing  its  purchase  and  sales 
of  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  reduce  auto- 
matically the  high-powered  money  base  of 
the  banking  system.  The  monetary  approach 
to  the  balance  of  payments  does  not  have 
much  room  for  neutralization  or  steriliza- 
tion operations;  the  Idea  Instead  Is  to  take 
full  account  of  international  impulses  in  the 
formulation  of  domestic  monetary  policies. 

Our  experience  with  this  kind  of  system  is 
instructive,  since  it  was  precisely  this  kind  of 
monetary  arrangement  that  constituted  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  from  1948  to  1971.  Ex- 
cept for  the  great  devaluations  of  1949,  the 
quarter  century  of  this  regime  was  exemplary 
In  its  stability,  growth  and  world  economic 
development,  perhaps  unmatched  at  any  time 
outside  an  imperium,  such  as  the  Roman 
Empire.  There  was  never  any  doubt  that  the 
central  tendency  of  the  Bretton  Woods  era 
was  the  U.S.  economy,  and  the  dollar  was  the 
dominant  currency. 

The  Bretton  Woods  system  broke  down 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  gold  base  of  the 
system,  at  a  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  had  be- 
come too  narrow  to  sustain  the  mounting 
liquidities  In  the  U.S.  and  outside  in  the 
Euro-,  Asian-  and  Caribbean-dollar  markets. 
Gold  had  been  artificially  in  surplus  after 
1934  because  Americans  had  been  deprived  of 


the  right  to  own  or  hold  gold,  but  the  "sur- 
plus" vanished  as  a  result  of  World  War  U 
inflation. 

After  the  Korean  War  inflation,  gold  be- 
came undervalued,  and  after  the  opening  of 
the  London  gold  market  In  1964,  dollar  inter- 
est rates  had  to  rise  steadily  to  tempt  central 
bankers  and  foreigners  from  holding  gold 
and  reaping  the  capital  gains  expected  when 
the  anticipated  upvaluatlon  of  gold  occurred. 
Thus  Interest  rates,  which  in  1946  bad  been 
less  than  4  percent  rose  above  10  percent  by 
1969. 

The  second  reason  Bretton  Woods  broke 
down  was  the  revolt  against  U.S.  leadership 
that  occurred  In  Europe,  partly  because  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  DeOaulle-led  move- 
ment toward  the  gold  standard  in  the  1960s 
had  wider  support  than  within  France;  the 
German  objections  to  holding  the  overhang 
of  excessive  dollars,  however,  were  suppressed 
by  the  U.S.  counterthreat  of  troop  with- 
drawals. 

What  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Wilson  de- 
scribed as  a  "monetary  war"  broke  into  the 
open  when  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1971 
the  Europeans  stuffed  excess  dollars  into  the 
Eurodollar  market  while  the  U.S.  gunned  the 
U.S.  money  supply  to  inflate  Its  economy  out 
of  the  1970-71  recession  in  preparation  for 
the  1973  presidential  election.  President 
Nixon  kUled  the  limping  gold  standard  on 
Aug.  15,  1971,  and  the  price  of  gold  shot  up 
to  9200  an  ounce  by  1974;  after  the  lifting  of 
the  prohibition  on  gold  holding  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens in  1976,  gold's  price  marched  Irregularly 
upward,  reaching  at  one  point  in  1980  nearly 
$860  an  ounce,  36  times  its  1970  vcJue,  before 
dropping  to  the  $400-$600  range. 

The  underlying  economic  conditions  In 
1981  and  prospects  for  the  next  two  decades 
are  not  as  different  from  the  1960s  and  1960s 
as  they  may  appear.  The  U.S.  Is  still  the  dom- 
inant economy,  and  the  hegemonic  super- 
power of  the  free  world.  The  dollar  Is  still 
the  major  currency  reserve  and  gold  Is  the 
only  other  major  component  of  International 
reserves.  A  rerun  of  the  monetary  structure  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  without  the  deadweight 
difficulties  of  imdervalued  gold  would  prob- 
ably serve  us  well  Into  the  21st  Century. 

AN     11 -POINT    PBOPOSAL 

The  basic  Ingredlenu  of  a  restored  Equi- 
librium Atlantlcum-Paclficum  would  involve 
the  following  elements: 

1.  Stabilization  of  the  dollar  price  of  gold, 
probably  In  the  $300-$e60  range,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  U.S.  In  consulUtion  with  Its 
allies. 

2.  Issuance  of  a  gold  coinage  (various  frac- 
tions of  an  ounce)  with  a  face  value  equal  to 
the  stabilized  gold  parity. 

3.  Stabilization  of  other  currencies — par- 
ticularly the  DM  to  the  dollar  In  the  DM1.80 
to  DM2.20  range. 

4.  Attention  to  the  gold  "discipline"  by  the 
U.S.  such  that  the  U.S.  money  base  is  allowed 
to  Increase  or  decrease  with  gold  purchases 
and  sales. 

5.  Attention  to  the  balance-of-payments 
discipline  by  the  non  gold-pegging  countries 
such  that  the  national  money  base  rises  or 
falls  with  Increases  and  decreases  In  holdings 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange. 

6.  Co-ordination  of  Interest  rates  to  pre- 
vent excessive  disparities  from  developing 
between  money  market  centers  and  gales  of 
hot  money  disrupting  confidence  and  pur- 
chasing power  parity  relationships  of  ex- 
change rates  and  price  levels. 

7.  Multilateral  surveillance  of  the  balances 
of  payments  problems  and  exchange  rate 
policies  of  the  major  countries  within  an 
OECD-OPEC  institutional  framework,  along 
with  multilateral  discussion  of  anti-inflation 
policies  and  unemployment-stagnation  prob- 
lems, 

8.  Programmed  adjustment  of  dollar-gold 
portfolios  of  major  reserve  holders  to  en- 
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courage  more  expansive  or  restrictive  mone- 
tary policies  in  the  center  reserve  country  or 
countries  (initially  the  U.S.). 

9.  General  budgetary  policies  and  if  neces- 
sary, incomes  policies,  should  be  employed 
to  mitigate  the  business  fluctuation,  with 
tax  cuts  and  extra  government  expenditures 
to  stimulate  aggregate  demand,  and  reduce 
unemployment  during  recessions,  and  budg- 
etary surpluses  to  restrain  aggregate  spend- 
ing in  periods  of  Inflationary  boom. 

10.  Reform  of  tax  rates  and  structure  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries  to  enhance  In- 
centives for  more  employment  saving,  pro- 
ductivity and  growth  of  potential  output,  to 
offset  distortions  arbitrarily  produced  by 
past  and  anticipated  Inflation;  replacement 
of  the  Income  tax  by  a  20%  value  added  tax 
should  be  considered. 

11.  Balance  of  government  budgets  over  the 
cycle  at  levels  of  deficits  necessary  to  keep 
ratios  at  realistic  proportion  to  GNP.  thus 
making  central  bank  finance  of  the  govern- 
ment-sector deficits  unnecessary. 

These  11  policy  guidelines  would  repre- 
sent bold  first  steps  toward  a  workable  man- 
aged gold  standard.  They  are  not  Incom- 
patible with  the  policy  alms  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  they  would  Induce.  If 
adopted  by  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan  improvement  in  their  economic 
management  on  a  scale  not  experienced  since 
the  heyday  of  the  Bretton  Woods  era.  I  see 
no  political  barriers  to  their  adoption  if 
economists  can  overcome  their  present  love 
affair  with  flexible  exchange  rates,  indefin- 
able monetary  aggregates  and  the  unemploy- 
ment approach  to  stopping  inflation.^ 


Join  me  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
Mayor  McGee  and  in  saluting  his  out- 
standing career  in  £)ayton.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  JIM  McGEE 

•  Mr,  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
Mayor  Jim  McGee  for  his  15  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  Dnyton.  Ohio. 

Mayor  McGee  will  ret' re  shortly  and 
return  to  the  practice  of  law.  On  Decem- 
ber 10.  1981.  there  was  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  Jim  McGee  for  his  able 
and  effective  leadership  and  outstanding 
service  to  Dayton,  It  is  a  beflttlng  occa- 
sion because  the  citizens  of  the  Dayton 
community  have  benef  ted  greatly  from 
h's  talented  and  energetic  leadership. 

In  1970,  Jim  McGee  became  the  flrst 
black  mayor  of  Das^n,  a  major  Ohio 
city.  Since  then,  he  has  been  reelected 
four  times.  Prior  to  becoming  mayor,  he 
served  for  3  years  as  a  city  commissioner. 
Mayor  McGee  is  a  respected  member  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
National  League  of  Cities  Advisory 
Board. 

Mayor  McGee's  economic  development 
efforts  ranlc  high  on  the  list  of  hl<!  many 
accomol'shments.  Desoite  the  erosion  of 
jobs  and  of  the  municipal  tax  base  which 
was  caused  by  several  major  business  re- 
locations and  reductions,  the  mayor  has 
been  successful  in  maintaining  a  stable 
economic  environment  in  Dayton.  I  am 
glad  to  have  been  able  to  assist  him  In 
some  of  these  efforts.  In  addition,  he  es- 
tablished the  mayor's  council  on  eco- 
nomic development  which  has  also  con- 
tributed to  Dayton's  viable  economic  cli- 
mate. 

As  a  friend  and  a  fellow  Ohioan,  I  am 
proud  of  his  record  of  achievement  and 
commitment  to  the  citizens  of  Dayton 
and  Ohio,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 


THE  COURTS  AND  LIBERALISM 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  October  edition  of 
Harper's  magazine,  entitled  "Supreme 
Irony,"  addressed  the  issue  of  political 
ideology — the  ideology  that  seems  to 
dominate  the  American  Judicial  system. 

The  article  points  out  that  many  lib- 
eral activists  who  have  lost  in  the  polls 
and  have  been  thwarted  at  various  levels 
of  government,  now  see  the  courts  as 
the  chief  institutions  of  salvaging  their 
ideology. 

Stephen  Markman,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  piece,  is  a  perceptive  legal  scholar 
on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Peter  Brlmelow,  present- 
ly with  Barron's  magazine,  formerly 
served  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Hatch. 

I  ask  that  their  article  and  the  accom- 
panying footnote  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

"Hie  article  follows: 
SupRciu  laoNT — Thc  CotntT  or  Last  Rxsobt 
(By  Peter  Brlmelow  and  Stephen  J. 
Markman) 

Within  weeks  of  Ronald  Reagan's  inaugu- 
ration, several  lawsuits  were  filed  chaUeng- 
Ing  the  legality  of  bis  retroactive  hiring 
freeze  on  federal  recruiting.  A  pubUc-lnter- 
est  group  called  Energy  Action  announced 
a  suit  protesting  decontrol  of  petroleum 
prices.  Public  Citizen.  Ralph  Nader's  public- 
interest  lobby,  sued  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices secretary  Schwelker  over  policy  toward 
generic  (non-brand-name)  drugs.  And  a 
number  of  legal  challenges  to  the  proposed 
freeze  on  federal  regulations  were  being  dis- 
cussed. All  of  which  was  presaged  by  the 
Washington  Star  directly  after  the  election: 

"Noting  the  three  recent  appointments  of 
well-known  Uberal  activists  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals — Abner  Mlkva.  Patricia  Wald  and 
Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg— one  public  interest 
lawyer  commented:  'The  courts  now  loom 
as  thc  most  congenial  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  We  may  have  to  return  to  Utl- 
gatlon  to  take  advantage  of  this  asset.'  " 

It  is  Important  to  realize  what  is  going  on 
here.  One  faction  in  American  politics — 
whether  or  not  It  represents  "the  public  In- 
terest"— has  lost  an  election.  Its  policies  may 
be  reversed.  It  proposes  to  prevent  that  by 
appealing  to  the  courts.  It  trusts  the  courts 
not  because  of  the  law  but  because  of  the 
Judges.  They  are  members  of  the  same  fac- 
tion. 

In  Britain.  Her  Malesty's  Loyal  Opposition 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  legislature.  In  Ronald 
Reagan's  America,  opposition  is  centered  on 
the  bench.  It  will  almost  certainly  be  neither 
loyal  to.  nor  even  Impressed  by.  his  mandate. 
And  behind  this  opposition  lurks  a  more 
ominous  posslblUtv:  that  our  Dolltlcal  cul- 
ture is  losing  sight  of  the  Ideal  of  an  Im- 
partial law. 

That  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  in- 
vasion of  every  area  of  American  life  by  the 
federal  Judiciary  In  the  past  twenty-five  years 
Is  now  undeniable.  At  one  time.  It  was  fash- 
ionable for  suDDorters  of  this  Judicial  activ- 
ism to  armie  that  the  Supreme  Court  under 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Huiches  had  been 
equally  unrestrained  In  1935-36  when  It  ruled 
vital  New  Deal  legislation  unconstitutional. 
But  there  is  a  distinction.  The  Huehes  Court 
was  reviewing,  perhaos  overenthusiastlcally. 
the  actions  of  a  refcumine  legislature.  Now. 
however.  Suoreme  Court  Justices  euid  a  host 
of  Inferior  Judges  are  themselves  reforming 


society,  in  the  most  detailed  and  aggressive 
way.  not  merely  without  the  sanction  of 
elected  lawmakers,  but  often  in  a  direction 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  in  which  they 
or  their  constituents  might  have  wished  to 
go. 

it  is  an  open  secret  that  most  major  social 
reforms  of  the  last  generation  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Judiciary.  In  what 
amounts  to  a  cloverleaX  of  Damascus  Roads. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  unconstitu- 
tional such  previously  accepted  practices  as 
segregation,  capital  punish,  school  prayer 
and  has  unilaterally  effected  one-man,  one- 
vote  state  legislative  apportiomnent,  affirma- 
tive action,  abortion  on  demand,  and  the 
abolition  of  residency  laws  for  welfare 
ellglbiUty. 

l£ach  of  these  ends  had  devoted  advocates 
who  were  not  inclined  to  question  the  means 
by  which  they  were  achlev<>d.  But  presum- 
ably everyone  would  have  preferred  to  see 
legislatures  rewriting  the  necessary  statutes, 
or  amending  the  Constitution.  As  matters 
stands,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
someone  realizes  that  the  Judicial  branch  in 
general  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  particular 
are  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  Wizard  of 
Oz.  They  have  no  power  other  than  the  awe 
Inspired  by  the  Constitution.  But  a  funda- 
mental organic  law  capable  of  such  profound 
relnterpretatlon  at  the  drop  of  a  Supreme 
Court  justice  or  two,  and  their  replacement 
by  political  opponenu,  is  no  sort  of  law  at 
all. 

Perhaps  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the 
minds  of  lawyers  on  the  point  has  helped 
postpone  that  awful  day.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy. The  Court  Years.  WUllam  O.  Douglas 
claimed  that  when  he  Joined  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1939,  Chief  JusUce  Hughes  told  him 
that  constitutional  decisions  were  90  per- 
cent emotional :  "the  rational  part  of  us  sup- 
plies the  reasons  for  supporting  our  pre- 
dilections." Douglas  says  he  took  this  advice 
to  heart.  There  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  him. 
He  once  remarked  that  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  creating  a  precedent  than  finding 
one.  Nobody  did  more  to  convince  American 
lawyers  that  they  should  study  not  the  Con- 
stitution but  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  there 
at  the  end  of  his  book  is  the  poor  old  U.S. 
Constitution,  reproduced  as  an  appendix, 
like  an  Orthodox  priest  drafted  to  sprinkle 
holy  water  on  Red  Army  tanks. 

And  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the 
degree  of  Judicial  ambition  displayed  in  the 
endlessly  proliferating  minor  cases  as  weU. 
In  Texas  last  year.  US.  DUtrlct  Court  Judge 
Oabrielle  McDonald  ordered  a  public  station 
to  screen  "Death  of  a  Princess" — a  contro- 
versial television  tUm  it  had  canceled  after 
Saudi  Arabian  protests.  In  South  Dakota. 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Donald  Porter  ruled 
that  ranchers  must  stop  using  certain 
chemicals  approved  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  combat  a  grasshopper 
plague.  In  Washington.  Judge  Barrlngton 
Parker  ordered  tne  army  to  upgrade  less  than 
honorable  discharges  given  to  some  10.000 
Vietnam-era  veterans  found  to  be  abusing 
drugs,  following  compulsory  urinalyses  that 
Parker  said  were  "statements"  covered  by 
Fifth  Amendment  protection  against  self- 
incrimination.  In  Rhode  Island.  Judge  Ray- 
mond J.  Pettlne  forced  school  administrators 
to  allow  a  homosexual  student  to  take  a  male 
date  to  his  senior  prom.  In  Mississippi.  Judge 
Orma  Smith  ordered  the  state  to  supply  to 
high  schools  a  textbook  previously  rejected 
because  of  its  controversial  stress  on  black 
history.  The  California  supreme  court  re- 
cently held  intelligence  tests  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. In  all  of  these  cases,  elected  leg- 
islators and  apptrinted  officials  foimd  them- 
selves stymied  by  arbitrary  fiat,  any  chal- 
lenge to  which  must  be  mounted  against  the 
forces  of  Inertia  and  cost  that  are  invariably 
decisive  In  politics.  None  of  the  ruUnes  bore 
any  serious  relationship  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Constitution's  framers,  traditionally  the 
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standard  by  which  legal  problems  are 
Judged.  Yet  they  explicitly  contradicted  po- 
litical solutions. 

This  situation  Is  largely  the  fault  of  our 
tremulous  legislators.  A  classic  illustration 
WM  provided  by  Washington  Monthly  when 
in  1979  It  sent  purported  pro-  and  antl-abor- 
tlon  letters  to  every  senator,  demanding  to 
know  hU  or  her  position.  No  ancient  Greek 
ever  fled  in  more  terror  from  the  Furies  than 
the  average  political  hack  from  these  two 
ferocious  lobbies,  and  the  result  was  the  ex- 
pected mixture  of  silence  and  mealymouthed 
or  contradictory  replies.  One.  however,  was 
particularly  significant.  Senator  Donald  E. 
Rlegle  (Dem.-Mlch.)  replied  that  he  pre- 
ferred "to  leave  the  Issue  to  the  courts." 

And  this  has  been  the  way  In  which  a 
whole  generation  of  legislators  has  finessed 
enraged  constituents  In  an  era  of  social 
upheaval. 

A  dim  awareness  of  these  developments  lay 
behind  last  years  adoption  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  along  with  Ronald  Reagan,  of  a 
plank  urging  that  no  Judge  be  appointed 
who  favored  abortion.  Some  lawyers  and 
commentators  claimed  this  was  an  attempt 
to  impose  a  political  "litmus  test"  on  the 
Judiciary,  although  It  Is  the  Inexorable  con- 
sequence of  a  system  where  the  personal 
opinions  of  Judges  become  law.  However,  It 
Is  doubtful  that  even  the  Republicans  real- 
ized the  extent  to  which  their  Ideological 
opponents  had  become  entrenched  during 
the  Carter  administration. 

The  significance  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion In  this  area  was  a  result  of  the  1978 
Omnibus  Judgeship  Act,  which  congressional 
Democrats  had  kept  on  Ice  for  six  years, 
waiting  for  a  Democratic  president.  This  es- 
tablished 17  new  federal  Judgeships  and 
thlrty-flve  additional  circuit  Judgeships,  all 
lifetime  appointments.  Making  allowances 
for  normal  attrition,  this  meant  that  during 
his  term  of  office  Carter  was  able  to  appoint 
nearly  half  the  federal  bench. 

Judges  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
But  Jimmy  Carter  undertook  that  this  new 
wave  would  be  selected  "strictly  on  merit." 
Since,  In  fact,  his  appointments  constituted 
a  court-packing  scheme  unparalleled  In 
American  history.  It  Is  tempting  to  think 
that  this  was  a  deliberate  deception.  Cer- 
tainly It  was  Incompatible  with  his  simul- 
taneous comment  that  "If  I  didn't  have  to 
get  Senate  confirmation  for  all  my  Judicial 
appointees,  I  could  Just  tell  you  flatly  that  12 
percent  would  be  Spanish-speaking  and  40 
percent  would  be  women  and  so  forth."  But 
Carter  was  sufficiently  sincere  to  enrage  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, James  Eastland  (Dem.-Ala.),  before 
he  finally  diluted  his  proposals  and  restored 
the  central  role  oif  bis  party's  senators  In 
choosing  their  state's  Judges. 

The  story  Is  quickly  told.  A  mere  3  percent 
of  Carter's  Judicial  nominees  Identified 
themselves.  In  a  1979  survey  taken  by  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  as  "conserva- 
tive." although  self-professed  conservatives 
dominate  similar  polls  In  the  country  at 
large.  The  rest  were  either  "very  liberal." 
"liberal."  or  "moderate. "  A  high  proportion 
were  active  In  Democratic  Party  politics. 

The  difficulty  for  any  conservative  admin- 
istration Is  not  merely  that  so  many  of  Its 
Ideological  opponents  are  thus  Immovably 
clamped  to  the  public  trough,  nor  even  that 
proliferation  of  Judges  will  shorten  dockets 
and  leave  them  time  for  mlschlef-maklng 
elsewhere.  The  difficulty  Is  the  Judicial 
philosophy  espoused  by  the  Carter  appoint- 
ees. They  are  the  children  of  the  1960s,  not 
Just  because  of  their  birth  dates — Myron 
Sowell,  a  black  appointed  to  the  bench  In 
Alabama,  is  thirty-four,  seven  years  out  of 
law  school;  Archibald  Cox  was  eliminated  as 
too  old  at  slxty-etght.  Unwilling  to  accept 
any  restraint  on  their  deslree,  they  are  quick 
to  Invent  rationales  for  their  actions.  The 


Constitution    Is   a   "living   law."    "flexible" 
enough  for  an  "evolving"  society. 

Sometimes  even  rationales  were  dispensed 
with.  Henry  Pregerson,  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee what  he  would  do  If  confronted  with 
a  conflict  between  his  conscience  and  the 
clear  letter  of  the  law,  unflinchingly  replied 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  former.  Nathaniel 
Jones  denounced  some  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  limiting  school  busing  as 
the  "culmination  of  a  national  antl-black 
strategy,"  which  Included  congressional  ap- 
proval of  policies  that  "drip  with  racist  antl- 
clty  and  antl-buslng  features."  Stuart  New- 
blatt.  when  questioned  by  Senator  Robert 
Dole,  said  that  he  waa  and  would  continue 
to  be  a  "Judicial  activist." 

Legislators  encourage  this  focus  on  social 
goals  rather  than  legal  procedure.  Demo- 
cratic-appointed nominating  commissions 
throughout  the  country  routinely  Inquired 
Into  candidates'  views  on  ERA,  school  bus- 
ing, and  abortion. 

Republican  senators  have  sat  back  and  let 
this  transformation  of  the  Judicial  branch 
happen.  No  one  dissented  from  any  of  the 
nominations  mentioned.  Partly  this  1«  be- 
cause opposing  the  candidate  for  another 
senator  Is  a  serious  breach  of  Senate  eitl- 
quette.  In  part,  Republican*  were  Intimi- 
dated by  the  tendency  to  see  the  question 
of  a  nominee's  "quallflcatlons"  aa  solely  a 
matter  of  academic  and  professional  creden- 
tials, psirtlcularly  since  few  legislators  have 
the  Ivy  League  veneer  of  top  Uberaldom. 
And,  of  course,  no  one  wanted  to  appear 
sexists  or  racist,  especially  since  this  was 
one  of  the  few  flaws  for  which  the  nominees 
thenvselves  were  being  exhatustlvely  exam- 
med.  So  strong  was  this  last  reflex.  In  fact, 
that  It  resulted  In  the  confirmation  of  a 
black  attorney.  U.  W.  Clemon  of  Alabama, 
even  though  the  American  Bar  Association 
ruled  him  technically  "unqualified." 

The  only  nominee  to  be  rejected,  the  first 
In  forty-three  years,  was  Charles  Wlnberry 
of  North  Carolina,  against  whom  there  were 
criminal  and  ethical  allegations.  Ironically. 
Wlniberry's  Judicial  phUosophy  would  prob- 
ably have  been  relatively  unobjectionable. 
His  supporters  felt  strongly  that  he  should 
not  be  penalized  In  the  absence  of  criminal 
proof. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  the  Re- 
publicans now  controlling  the  Senate  cam- 
paigned on  policies  radically  different  from 
their  liberal  predecessors.  Should  they  ac- 
tually wish  to  Implement  them,  public-In- 
terest groups,  m  cooperation  with  sympa- 
thetic Judges,  wUl  be  able  to  stage  even  more 
effective  counterattacks,  right  down  the  line. 

For  example.  President  Reagan  could  revise 
equal-opportunity  directives  such  as  Execu- 
tive Order  11246,  which  time  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy have  twisted  into  an  excvise  to  im- 
pose racial  and  sexual  quotas  on  the-  public 
service,  only  to  have  the  courts  announce 
that  such  orders  merely  implemented  a  sta- 
tistical balance  that  was  constitutionally 
required  all  the  time.  Welfare  and  public 
housing  might  turn  out  to  be  "rights"  unas- 
sailable without  an  entitlement  of  "due  proc- 
ess" unsuspected  by  the  Reconstructlonlst 
Congress  that  Invented  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Reduction  of  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation could  be  attacked,  on  the  grounds  that 
It  perpetuates  discrimination  by  placing  a 
premium  on  a  community's  willingness  and 
ability  to  support  local  education.  Or  It 
might  be  challenged  for  Impeding  a  child's 
"right"  to  be  Instructed  in  his  mother 
tongue.  Efforts  to  restructure  the  bureauc- 
racy might  run  foul  of  the  Increasingly  ex- 
pressed view  that  federal  employees  enjoy 
certain  property  rights  In  their  positions.  The 
freedom  of  the  executive  to  alter  environ- 
mental or  workplace  safety  regulations  Is 
equally  vulnerable.  Even  foreign  policy — the 
re-recognltlon  of  Taiwan,  or  the  exercise  of 
the  war  power — Is  a  target  for  ambitious  law- 


yers, on  or  off  the  bench.  There  are  no  limits 
to  what  can  be  done  with  such  "evolving" 
concepts  ais  "commerce  among  the  several 
states."  "general  welfare,"  "due  process."  and 
"equal  protection."  • 

Against  this.  Reagan  may  g»t  the  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  several  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. Five  sitting  Judges  are  over  seventy, 
and  two  others  are  In  their  mid-sixties;  of 
these,  Justice  Stewart  has  already  announced 
his  retirement.  But  even  If  Reagan's  choices 
behave  as  he  hopes — a  dubious  proposition, 
as  Elsenhower  discovered  with  Barl  Wiarren — 
It  will  be  too  late.  Years  would  elapse  before 
the  rulings  of  such  a  court  would  be  made 
and  would  filter  down  to  the  lower  courts. 
And  even  then  there  would  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  other  kinds  of  Judicial  ob- 
struction. 

Reagan's  real  defense  will  be  to  use  the 
teaching  power  of  the  presidency  to  focus 
public  debate  on  the  issue  of  Judicial  su- 
premacy. Few  human  conflicts  are  carried 
to  a  logical  conclusion;  this  applies  even  to 
ones  Involving  lawyers.  Tbe  courts  follow 
the  election  returns,  particularly  when  they 
are  as  devastating  as  those  of  1980.  It  is 
possible  that  a  full-hlown  crisis  such  as  oc- 
curred In  1936-36  can  be  avoided,  if  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  sufficiently  Impressed  to  curb  its 
ambition.  The  caliber  of  the  administration's 
legal  officers  will  also  be  vital  In  what  will  be 
a  struggle  for  moral  advantage. 

A  second  part  of  any  strategy  to  redress 
the  balance  between  the  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  to  foster  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislature  and  the  executive. 
Fortunately  for  Reagan,  his  party  has  a 
grip  on  the  Senate  that  it  will  probably 
strengthen  in  1983.  The  House  remains  in 
liberal  hands,  but  crypto-oonservatlves  In 
the  Democratic  ranks  are  crawling  out  of 
their  holes  to  lend  a  band. 

One  result  of  this  may  be  succcessful 
legislation  to  limit  venue-shopping  by  liti- 
gants in  search  of  sympathetic  Judges,  as 
well  as  the  extension  of  venue  In  environ- 
mental and  regulatory  cases  beyond  the 
District  of  Columbia  federal  court.  Addition- 
ally, Congress  may  take  initiatives  designed 
to  curb  specific  examples  of  Judicial  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  there  will  be  serious  con- 
sideration of  constitutional  amendments 
that  could  overturn  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  the  areas  of  school  prayer,  abortion,  af- 
firmative action,  and  school  busing — the  lat- 
ter already  forcing  Its  way  to  the  floor  of  a 
reluctant  House  In  1980.  Congress  also  has 
the  arcane  power  (under  Article  III,  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Constitution)  to  withdraw  sub- 
jects from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  if 
sufficiently  provoked. 

An  attempt  to  exercise  this  authority  in 
the  case  of  school  prayer  nearly  succeeded 
In  the  House,  following  Senate  approval,  at 
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•Recent  developments  Include:  a  Texas 
court  ordering  the  expansion  of  school  bl- 
llnguallsm  In  the  teeth  of  the  new  admlnU- 
tratlon's  policy  or  de-emphasls;  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appeals  Court  moving  against 
the  proposal  that  federal  employees  should 
pay  for  their  parking;  a  Tennessee  court  re- 
fusing to  allow  a  reduction  of  outpatient 
visits  to  meet  federally  imposed  spending 
cuts.  On  the  state  level,  a  Florida  court  has 
struck  down  an  attempt  to  make  functional 
literacy  tests  a  prerequisite  for  high-school 
grade  changes  and  graduation;  the  Massa- 
chusetts supreme  court  has  required  Boston 
to  keep  Its  school  system  open  although  It 
has  already  exhaused  Its  budget.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  by  four  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  to  re- 
trieve their  Jobs,  citing  a  1980  Supreme 
Court  decision;  a  suit  filed  by  a  group  of 
congressmen  (!)  to  preserve  certain  Viet- 
nam-veteran hiring  programs;  a  threat  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to  sue 
to  prevent  the  reduction  of  Its  CETA  grants. 


the  end  of  the  96th  Congress,  to  general  per- 
turbation and  the  great  interest  of  constitu- 
tional lawyers.  Other  proposed  efforts  would 
limit  the  tenure  of  federal  court  Judges  or 
expose  their  decisions  to  review  by  an  even 
higher  authority,  like  the  "Court  of  the 
Union,"  made  up  of  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
fifty  states,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Con- 
gress In  the  case  of  decisions  overturning 
state  or  federal  legislation. 

But  the  great  problem  conservatives  face 
In  considering  their  options  Is  that  they 
themselves  have  been  Infected  with  the  dis- 
ease they  are  supposed  to  be  fighting.  The 
platform  pledge  to  nominate  antl-abortlon 
Judges,  however  understandable,  was  one 
symptom.  Another  Is  the  tendency  of  con- 
servatives to  believe  that  the  solution  is 
merely  to  appoint  conservative  Judges. 

This  Is  a  fatal  error.  Academic  and  pro- 
fessional distinction  may  not  be  essential  for 
a  federal  Judge — witness  Earl  Warren  or 
Hugo  Black.  Intangible  "moral"  questions 
may  be  pointless,  which  was  the  argument 
xjsed  In  Wlnberry's  defense  and  (success- 
fully) during  the  1970  attempt  to  impeach 
the  colorful  Justice  Douglas. 

It  may  even  be  natural  and  harmless  that 
politicians  should  hand  out  Judgeships — as 
well  as  every  other  plum  they  can  get  their 
hands  on — to  colleagues,  cronies,  school 
friends,  and  the  husbands  of  mistresses. 
None  of  this  would  matter — if  the  Judges 
enforced  the  law.  Yet  willingness  to  enforce 
the  law  impartially,  whether  it  is  one  writ- 
ten by  liberal  lawmakers  or  conservatives,  is 
precisely  what  Is  now  being  cast  aside  with 
a  worldly,  If  opportunistic,  shrug. 

When  the  British  established  their  empire 
and  set  up  courts.  It  was  common  for  magis- 
trates to  be  approached  by  natives  bearing 
gifts,  hoping  to  encourage  favorable  rulings 
on  the  suits  In  which  they  were  Involved. 
This,  after  all.  was  bow  Justice  had  always 
been  done  in  their  societies.  The  British  had 
to  explain  that  they  came  from  a  superior 
tradition:  their  law  was  not  the  whim  of  a 
despot  but  an  objective  thing.  Impartially 
admlnistsred  and  equal  for  all.  The  natives 
were  naturally  skeptical.  But  the  British 
meant  it,  and  in  tlm.e  able  native  lawyers 
became  Indispensable  to  every  Independence 
movement. 

It  is  this  Anglo-American  tradition  that  is 
now  In  danger  of  being  forgotten.  A  recent 
example  was  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  In 
United  Steelworkers  v.  Weber,  which  upheld 
the  use  of  racial  quotas  in  employment  de- 
spite their  express  prohibition  in  the  1964 
civil  rights  legislation.  In  a  dissent  of  un- 
precedented bitterness.  Justice  Rhenqulst 
described  the  majority's  position  as  Orwel- 
Uan  In  Its  reversal  of  the  facts. 

In  other  words,  the  natives  were  right. 
All  the  paraphernalia  of  carefully  debated 
legislation  and  painstaking  legal  research  U 
meaningless.  The  courts  rule  according  to 
their  personal  values  and  Interests.  Earl  War- 
ren was  doing  this  when  he  developed  the 
habit  of  Interrupting  technical  legal  argu- 
ments to  demand,  "But  Is  It  right?  Is  It 
good?"  In  defiance  of  the  first  lessons  of  law 
school.  Conservatives  may  legislate,  and  they 
may  even  appoint  or  Intimidate  enough 
Judges  to  prevail  for  a  while.  But  without  the 
concept  of  an  objective  law  to  act  as  a  keel, 
the  ship  of  state  will  be  inherently  unstable. 
Liberal  Judges  can  send  It  rolling  back  again 
as  soon  as  they  regain  courage.  There  Is  no 
source  of  legitimacy  In  a  polity  where  laws 
are  made  and  changed  without  the  sanction 
of  popular  will,  expressed  through  legls- 
latlon.^ 

WATER  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  received  a  mailgram  from  the 
Interstate  Ponference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems (ICWP)  urging  early  action  by  the 


Senate  to  pass  S.  1095,  amendments  to 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  share  the  views  of 
ICWP.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  take  up 
this  bill  before  we  go  home  for  the 
Christmas  recess,  if  that  is  at  all  pos- 
sible. 

I  must  note  that  this  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  May  15,  1981.  We  al- 
most acted  on  it  in  July,  but  that  action 
was  delayed  to  accommodate  certain 
Senators  who  said  they  needed  the  Au- 
gust recess  to  analyze  fully  the  impacts 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  now  December  and  we  still  have 
seen  no  action  on  the  bill.  I  remain  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  to  work  on  the 
bill  as  soon  as  possible.  

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  ICWP 
mailgram  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  mailgram  follows: 
[Mailgram] 

St.  PAtTi.,  Mum., 
Woeember  25,  19S1. 
Senator  Robert  Stafford, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Interstate  conference  on  Water  Prob- 
lems urges  your  Immediate  action  on  na- 
tional water  resources  policy  legislation 
(S.  1095)  which  Is  vital  to  meet  the  Nation's 
water  needs. 

ICWP,  a  national  association  of  State,  in- 
terstate, and  Intrastate  water  resource  offi- 
cials, strongly  supports  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation.  It  would  be  tragic  to  negate  the 
progress  Congress  has  made  on  this  long- 
awaited  and  necessary  legislation  by  inaction 
during  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  congres- 
sional session. 

ICWP  will  closely  monitor  this  legislation 
upon  your  return  from  Thanksgiving,  and 
strongly  urges  your  prompt  action  on  this 
matter.  ICWP  stands  ready  to  assist  if 
needed. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  Acord. 
ICWP  Chairman.0 


ROYSTER  ON  THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  fellow  Tarheel.  Vermont 
Royster,  is  a  distinguished  American 
journalist  who  has  become  a  legend  In 
his  own  time. 

Vermobt  may  be  somewhat  less  active 
than  before  he  retired  as  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  but  his  column 
"Thinking  Things  Over"  appears  with 
some  regularity  in  the  Journal  and  is  the 
highlight  of  the  paper's  editorial  page. 

His  perspective  with  which  he  views 
the  American  scene  is  remarkable. 
Whether  written  from  an  ocean  freighter 
in  the  South  Pacific  or  from  a  political 
convention  headquarters,  Vermont  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  detachment  few  writers 
can  equal. 

It  was  with  much  interest,  obviously, 
that  I  read  his  October  28  column,  "The 
Golden  Glitter."  While  he  agrees  that  a 
gold  standard  is  a  valuable  and  needed 
restraint  on  politicians,  like  some  others 
he  is  yet  skeptical  that  we  will  be  success- 
ful in  adopting  a  new  gold  standard.  His 
career  watching  politicians  may  have 
convinced  him  that  politicians  are  loathe 
to  give  up  power — particularly  the  kina 
of  power  that  is  wielded  when  Washing- 
ton debases  the  currency. 


My  thought  on  this  subject  is  that  the 
American  people  may  Insist  on  adopting 
this  needed  reform,  and  in  fact,  bring 
about  a  dollar  "as  good  as  gold." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Vermont 
Royster's  column  "The  Golden  Glitter" 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Oolden  Qlitter 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

Put  me  down  as  a  bit  of  a  gold  bug.  I'm 
among  those  who  believe  that  any  people 
are  better  served  when  the  value  of  what 
they  use  for  money  Isn't  subject  to  the 
whims  of  their  governors,  be  they  kings  of 
yore  or  the  chosen  officials  of  today.  And 
of  all  the  commodities  used  for  money, 
none  has  proved  more  useful  and  dependa- 
able  than  gold. 

Put  me  down  also,  however,  as  more  than 
somewhat  skeptical  about  all  this  talk  of  re- 
turning the  country  to  the  gold  standard, 
whatever  economic  Ills  It  might  relieve. 

The  program  with  the  gold  standard  la 
not  what  so  many  of  its  opponents  allege, 
that  Is,  that  it  "won't  work."  Quite  the  op- 
posite. It  works  very  well  Indeed,  forcing  a 
monetary  discipline  upon  kings,  dictators, 
parliaments  and  people. 

And  that's  the  real  problem.  When  money 
Is  anchored  to  gold,  the  gold  governs  the 
governors.  It  limits  their  poUtlcal  power  be- 
cause they  can't  manufacture  all  the  money 
they'd  like  to  spend.  It  also  chafes  those  who 
want  money  from  the  government,  be  it  for 
education,  roads,  welfare,  arms,  subsidies  or 
whatever.  In  time  the  restraint  to  these  as- 
pirations becomes  Intolerable  and,  upon  one 
excuse  or  another,  the  gold  standard  Is 
abandoned. 

At  least  that's  the  way  It's  been  since 
sometime  In  the  7th  Century  B.C.  Many 
commodities,  of  course,  can  and  have  seri'ed 
as  media  of  exchange — Iron,  cattle,  stone 
disks — but  the  Lydians  In  Asia  Minor  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  to  coin  money  with  a 
gold  content  and  give  It  a  "mark"  as  war- 
ranty it  was  what  It  said  It  was.  Such  coins 
proved  felicitous  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
merce and  their  use  spread.  The  gold  stand- 
ard was  born. 

But  there  was  a  problem  right  from  the 
beginning.  The  limited  supply  of  gold  lim- 
ited the  coins  available.  So  kings,  always 
eager  for  more  money,  would  clip  the  edges 
of  the  coins  and  use  the  shavings  to  make 
more  coins.  This  wcrked  until  people  realized 
there  were  more  short-weighted  coins  cir- 
culating, thus  reducing  the  exchange  value 
of  each.  Inflation  had  come.  If  not  yet  the 
word. 

Modern  times,  modem  techniques.  Those 
clever  Chinese  -.vbo  invented  printing  also 
Invented  paper  mone>,  a  thing  at  which 
Marco  Polo  marveled  on  his  visit  to  Cathay. 
Each  piece  of  paper  stood  surrogate  for  gold 
supposedly  In  the  Emperor's  treasury.  Paper 
money  was  another  Improvement  for  com- 
merce (easier  to  carry  than  a  pocketful  of 
coins)  but  also  tor  the  Emperor's  treasury. 
He  quickly  discovered  that  paper  was  easier 
to  print  than  gold  to  coin. 

That's  the  way  It's  been  ever  since,  period- 
ically, as  the  printing  press  has  made  infla- 
tion rampant,  prophets  have  preached  a  re- 
turn to  a  gold  standard  as  to  some  Oarden 
of  Eden.  At  times  they  have  succeeded,  but 
never  for  long. 

The  British  held  to  It  for  most  of  the  19th 
Century,  making  the  pound  sterling  the 
world's  most  trustworthy  currency  and  giv- 
ing Britain  a  prosperity  the  world  envied.  In 
our  own  country,  after  the  greenback  infla- 
tion of  the  Civil  War,  we  returned  to  the  gold 
standard  In  1879.  launching  an  era  of  Indus- 
trial expansion.  Except  for  some  bending  In 
World  War  I  we  remained  on  it  untU  1933, 
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when  President  RooBerelt  abandoned  It  and 
even  made  it  Illegal  for  ordinary  citizens  to 
own  gold  except  in  Jewelry. 

Recent  history  la  more  famUlar.  The  Bret- 
ton  Woods  conference  created  a  "gold  ex- 
change standard"  as  between  nations,  hoping 
to  anchor  the  relative  value  between  curren- 
cies. This  lasted  until  President  Nixon  ended 
the  payment  of  gold  for  dollars  even  between 
countries. 

That  link  between  gold  and  dollars  severed, 
people  were  again  permitted  to  own  gold. 
Whereupon  to  the  astonishment  of  our  gov- 
ernors (and  most  economists)  this  "useless" 
metal  which  once  sold  for  933  an  ounce  now 
sells  for  more  than  MOO,  a  rough  measure  of 
what's  happened  to  the  value  of  our  paper 
dollars  anchored  to  nothing. 

Thus  history  makes  a  solid  argument  for 
a  return  to  a  gold  standard.  Wherever  and 
whenever  It's  been  held  to,  the  people  have 
prospered.  They're  Induced  to  save  money, 
trusting  It  to  retain  its  value.  Commerce  la 
encouraged  because  a  price  bargained  today 
will  be  good  tomorrow.  Industry  more  readily 
expands  because  it  can  calculate  today  the 
cost  of  a  plant  to  be  nnlshed  five  years  hence. 
The  laborer  knows  today's  wage  will  sxifflce 
for  tomorrow's  food. 

It's  argued  by  the  objectors  (economists  as 
well  as  politicians)  that  we've  no  need  of  the 
gold  standard  discipline  If  our  monetary  au- 
thorities win  discipline  themselves.  This  is 
doubtless  true,  and  for  the  moment  anyway 
our  governors  seem  to  be  trying  to  do  Just 
that.  But  on  the  morrow  our  governors  may 
change— or  even  chsnge  their  minds. 

However,  history  also  reminds  us  how  frag- 
ile this  gold  standard  Is.  Even  within  Its 
restrictions,  it  can  be  tampered  with.  Just  u 
kings  could  clip  their  coins,  modem  gover- 
nors can  stretch  the  amount  of  currency 
Issued  against  their  gold  holdings  and  l/t  will 
be  a  time  before  the  people  know  it.  And 
there  also  comes  a  day — Inexorably,  it  would 
seem — when  the  shackles  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard become  too  frustrating  to  those  re- 
strained by  it. 

The  excuse  can  be  war;  no  nation  ever 
fotight  a  major  one  without  debasing  its 
currency.  Or  it  can  be  only  the  desire  of  poli- 
ticians (or  the  pressure  on  them)  to  do  "good 
things"  which  is  frustrated  by  a  restricted 
money  supply.  Then  the  cry  goes  up  that  we 
ought  not  to  he  "enslaved"  by  a  foolish  and 
outmoded  adherence  to  the  "myth"  of  gold. 
Out  of  such  musings  comes  my  skepticism 
that  we  will  In  fact  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, however  much  glittering  talk  is  heard 
alMut  it.  Or.  should  It  happen,  that  the  adop- 
tion win  last.  It  chafes  too  much  for  elthec 
governors  or  the  governed  to  long  endure  U.« 


TO   LOWER   INTEREST   RATES,    GO 
BACK  TO  GOLD 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  awhile 
back,  on  November  10.  the  Washington 
Post  published  an  article  by  Jude 
Wannlski  which  not  only  contradicted 
the  mind-set  of  the  Post's  economic  re- 
porters, but  also  pointed  to  the  fallacy 
in  the  administration's  arguments  con- 
cerning interest  rates. 

Mr.  Wannlski  observed  that  when  in- 
terest rates  are  lowest  by  strangling  de- 
mand it  inevitably  frustrates  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  reminded  that  one  adminis- 
tration spokesman  referred  to  a  "swim- 
ming pool"  of  capital  in  which  the  "Fed- 
eral wliale"  swims.  His  remedy  was  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  whale  and  not 
worry  about  the  size  of  the  swimming 
pool. 

Mr.  Wannlski  made  the  point  that 
we  should  worry  about  the  size  of  the 
capital  pool. 


Mr.  President,  It  strikes  me  that  any- 
one who  would  argue  that  the  size  of 
the  pool  of  capital  is  stable  needs  to 
examine  the  size  of  the  pool  available 
for  20-year  bonds.  In  10  years  that  capi- 
tal pool  has  shnmk  to  near  nothing. 

The  way  to  increase  the  availability 
of  capital  in  the  economy,  and  to  ex- 
tend economic  horizons  beyond  that 
offered  by  money  market  funds  or  short 
term  certificates  of  deposit.  Is  to  make 
the  dollar  a  reliable  unit  whose  value  is 
predictable  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
definition  of  money  is  that  it  is  not  only 
a  medium  of  exchange,  but  a  store  of 
value.  Today  the  dollar  lacks  that  vital 
characteristic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  suticle 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
To  Lown  iNTxaxsT  Rates,  Oo  Back  to  Gold 
(By  Jude  Wannlski) 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  bring  down 
Interest  rates:  decrease  the  demand  for  credit 
or  Increase  the  supply  of  credit. 

President  Reagan  has  been  struggling  with 
record -shattering  interest  rates  because  his 
administration  has  been  almost  whoUy  oc- 
cupied with  the  first  of  these  two  op- 
tions. The  Keyneslan  and  monetarist  "de- 
mand-side" economists  have  dominated 
thinking  about  the  Interest-rate  dllenuna. 
They  focus  on  trying  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  credit. 

Budget  director  David  Stockman,  once  a 
supply-sider,  has  been  drawn  into  this  de- 
mand-side exercise,  hacking  away  at  school- 
lunch  programs,  Medicaid  and  national  de- 
fense in  a  desperate  attempt  to  reduce  the 
federal  government's  demand  for  credit. 

The  monetarists  sprinkled  through  the  ad- 
ministration likewise  have  no  Interest  In  the 
supply  of  credit.  Indeed,  they  specifically 
argue  that  the  Federal  Reserve  should  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  price  of  credit, 
1  e ,  Interest  rates.  They  aim  at  control  of  the 
"money  supply,"  as  they  define  money.  If 
there  is  less  "money"  people  win  be  able  to 
demand  less  in  the  way  of  wage  and  price 
Increases. 

For  the  monetarist  solution  to  work,  we 
are  told,  there  must  be  a  period  of  recession 
and  unemployment  In  which  "people"  realize 
they  can't  ask  for  more,  because  there  Isn't 
enough  "money"  in  the  system. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  is 
not  a  monetarist  per  se,  but  he  Is  a  big  be- 
liever In  recessions  as  a  way  of  bringing  down 
interest  rates.  He  Ijelieves  that  inflation  is 
caused  by  workers  asking  for  more  money 
and  businessmen  granting  those  demands. 
He  thus  win  support  any  Idea  to  Induce  a 
recession,  a  goal  he  haa  now  achieved. 

The  supply-side  economists  put  their  focus 
on  the  supply  of  credit.  If  we  could  increase 
tho  supply  of  credit  we  could  avoid  using  a 
recession  as  a  way  of  lowering  Interest  rates. 
If  we  could  increase  the  supply  of  credit  rap- 
idly enough,  we  could  even  experience  a  ris- 
ing demand  for  credit  with  faUIng  Interest 
rates. 

The  chief  Instrument  to  bring  down  inter- 
est rates,  though,  could  not  be  fiscal  policy. 
Supply-side  economlsU  (excepting  a  few 
supply-Bide  flscallsts  such  as  Treasury  Un- 
dersecretary Norman  Ture)  have  always  as- 
serted that  monetary  policy  Is  the  key  to 
Interest  rates.  Of  course,  they  believe  any 
assault  on  credit  demand  Is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. The  recession  only  shrinks  the  economy 
and  Its  tax  base,  setting  the  stage  for  higher 
Interest  rates  next  year. 

The  only  way  to  break  this  spiral  is  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  credit,  basically  by 
making  It  so  much  more  attractive  to  be 
a  creditor  that  people  will  once  again  be 
happy  to  lend  long  at  low  Interest  rates. 


How  can  thla  bA  done?  The  mpply-alden 
say  it  can  only  be  done  with  a  g(dd  standard. 
Only  by  announcing  that  we  are  going  to 
move  toward  the  opening  of  the  gold  window 
that  President  Nixon  closed  in  1971  wUl  peo- 
ple be  encouraged  to  lend  long  again.  Only 
by  guaranteeing  the  dollar's  value  as  a  unit 
of  account,  In  a  specified  weight  of  gold,  can 
the  current  global  liquidity  crisis  end  with- 
out Inflation.  And  It  surely  Is  a  global  crisis. 
It  was  Robert  MundeU,  the  Canadian  eco- 
nomist, who  observed  10  years  ago  when  the 
gold  window  was  closed  that  It  was  the  first 
time  In  1,600  years  that  the  world  was  with- 
out a  single  currency  convertible  into  gold 
or  sUver.  We  are  In  a  Greenback  era.  In  which 
all  governments  can  change  the  value  of  their 
currencies  annually,  monthly,  weekly,  dally, 
hourly. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  n.S.  government 
has  repeatedly  defaulted  on  its  debt  to 
bondholders  by  devaluing  the  dollar  relative 
to  real  goods.  Prospective  lenders  to  either 
government  or  the  private  sector  demand 
enormous  premiums  In  the  form  of  Interest 
rates.  Why  should  anyone  lend  to  anyone 
else  when  the  banking  Is  done  In  dollars  or 
other  non-convertible  currencies  that  con- 
stantly melt  in  real  value? 

It  Is,  after  all,  not  only  government  that 
defaults  on  debt  when  the  monetary  stand- 
ard shrinks,  all  creditors  lose.  The  more  they 
lose,  the  less  they  lend.  For  this  reeison,  there 
Is  almost  nothing  better  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  for  Its  people  than  maintain 
a  constant  value  of  Its  unit  of  account.  Its 
currency.  People  make  most  of  the  Important 
decisions  of  their  lives  around  the  value  of 
the  government  official  unit  of  account. 
When  the  government  alters  Its  value,  or 
"floats"  It,  as  Nixon  did,  everyone  loses.  The 
debtors  may  momentarily  gain,  but  Inflation 
poisons  the  community  of  large  in  which 
debtors  live  too. 

When  the  dollar  is  convertible  Into  gold, 
this  Is  Impossible.  There  are  no  windfall 
losses  or  windfall  gains.  Debtors  pay  what 
they  promised;  creditors  receive  what  was 
pledged.  As  a  result,  there  are  no  Inflation 
premiums  In  the  Interest  rate.  Once  again, 
people  lend  long  at  low  interest  rates. 

If  Reagan  tomorrow  announced  a  return 
to  convertibility,  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
rush  to  Join  the  system.  No  nation  could 
afford  to  stay  on  the  paper  standard  If  It 
wished  to  continue  conducting  International 
banking  services.  Who  would  bank  In  floating 
Deutschemarks.  yen,  sterling  francs  or  lira 
If  the  dollar  were  as  good  as  gold? 

We  abandoned  convertibility,  remember, 
not  because  we  were  in  a  credit  crunch,  but 
because  Nixon  was  sold  the  Keyneslan  idea 
that  a  devalued  U.S.  dollar  would  make  us 
more  competitive  with  the  Japanese.  The 
monetarists  persuaded  Nixon  to  float  the 
dollar  altogether  In  1073  so  they  could  try 
another  of  history's  periodic  experiments 
with  a  paper  standard. 

Stockman  believes  convertibility  would 
mean  an  Initial  period  of  llUquldlty,  a  wave 
of  bankruptcies.  But  that  Is  what  we  are 
now  experiencing.  Gold  ends  the  liquidity 
crisis  that  is  endemic  on  a  global  scale  be- 
cause there  Is  no  International  monetary 
standard  of  value.  When  the  supply  of  credit 
expands.  Interest  rates  tumble  and  relieved 
debtors  and  creditors  can  happily  refinance. 

Before  we  get  to  that  point,  though,  there 
must  be  a  general  awareness  In  Washing- 
ton—In  the  White  House  and  on  C»pltoi 
Hill — that  there  Is  more  than  one  way  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates.  Cutting  the  de- 
mand for  credit,  the  method  attempted  thus 
far.  Is  the  wrong  way.  The  "cure"  is  worse 
than  the  affliction  In  that  It  embraces  pov- 
erty and  unemployment  as  necessary  side 
effects  to  lowering  interest  rates. 

Expanding  the  supply  of  credit  Is  the  only 
positive  solutlcm.  It  can  only  be  done  py 
reestablishing  the  dollar's  link  with  gold, 
reestablishing  the  value  of  the  accounting 
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unit  in  real  terms.  Until  the  president  moves 
decisively  toward  this  positive  solution,  he 
and  his  administration  and  the  world  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  suffer,  and  it  will  get 
worse  .• 

THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  POOD  ACT 
OF  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  reluctantly  voted  for  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  when  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  The 
conference  committee  version  of  the 
farm  bill  is  seriously  deficient  in  several 
respects,  especially  in  the  modifications 
which  were  made  to  the  peanut  program 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  Senate.  As  it 
now  stands,  the  1981  farm  bill  will  re- 
tain the  Senate  provisions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  farm  poundage  quotas  for 
domestic  edible  peanuts  and  several  im- 
portant revisions  dealing  with  market- 
ing and  contracting  of  peanuts.  However, 
the  amendments  to  the  Senate  version 
which  were  offered  by  Congressman 
Rose  and  adopted  by  the  committee  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern. 

The  Senate  program  provided  almost 
certain  protection  against  any  losses  to 
the  Government  in  the  operation  of  the 
peanut  price  support  loan  system.  My 
bill  insured  that  present  growers  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  allowing 
new  production  in  the  future  by  persons 
who  had  not  owned  allotments  in  the 
past.  With  the  Rose  amendments,  much 
of  that  protection  has  been  lost  and 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  suffer  significant  losses  in 
operating  the  loan  program. 

In  spite  of  my  disappointment  with 
the  changes  in  the  peanut  program  and 
my  opposition  to  a  new  subsidy  program 
for  sugar,  I  felt  that  our  farmers  needed 
to  have  a  farm  bill  passed  in  this  session 
so  that  they  could  begin  to  plan  their 
operations  for  the  coming  year.  The  farm 
bill  is  already  about  2  months  too  late 
and  any  more  delay  would  only  increase 
the  burden  for  the  farm  operators  of  our 
Nation. 

If  farm  legislation  is  not  quickly  final- 
ized, all  agriculture  programs  will  revert 
to  the  1949  farm  bill  which  would  in- 
crease taxpayers'  cost  by  several  billions 
of  dollars.* 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  reoorts  of  an  attempt 
to  limit  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion's reauthorization  to  6  months.  Such 
a  restriction  would  severely  cripple  the 
operations  of  a  body  which  is  necessary 
to  maintain  public  confidence  in  the 
electoral  process.  Well-trained  staff 
would  befdn  to  depart — new  staff  would 
be  difOcult  to  attract.  In  addition,  mid- 
year contract  renegotiations  for  such 
items  as  computer  services  and  micro- 
filming would  only  place  additional  costs 
on  the  taxpayer. 

While  I  would  not  argue  that  improve- 
ments cannot  be  made  at  the  FEC.  there 
is  no  reason  proper  oversieht  cannot  be 
conducted  within  the  context  of  a  fuU- 
year  reauthorization. 

Lest  we  forget  why  the  FEC  was  orlg- 


inaUy  created,  let  me  review  for  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  recent  history  and 
why  I  believe  the  FEC  is  Important  to 
retain. 

Regulation  of  election  practices  Is  not 
new.  It  dates  back  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Tillman  Act  in  1907.  Campaign  finance 
disclosure  came  shortly  thereafter  when 
the  publicity  bill  was  adopted  in  1910. 
Those  laws  and  subsequent  amendments 
faced  many  problems  of  enforcement.  In 
fact,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  the 
major  changes  in  1974,  campaign  finance 
and  disclosure  legislation  was  enforced 
by  the  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Comptroller 
General.  Prosecutions  were  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  public  had  little  reascm  to  expect  us 
to  patrcd  ourselves  and  be  evenhanded 
to  challengers.  And  in  fact  the  record 
of  enf  orcment  was  pretty  dismal. 

A  check  of  the  records  shows  that  after 
the  general  election  of  1972,  approxi- 
mately 7,000  complaints  lodged  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  were  deemed  strong  enough  to  re- 
fer to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Yet  not 
one  case  was  ever  litigated.  The  Depart- 
ment had  more  important  business  to 
pursue.  Between  1971  and  1974  the 
Comptroller  General  sent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  over  100  cases  of  serious 
violations  of  the  law,  yet  only  a  few  of 
those  referrals  were  ever  prosecuted.  The 
Comptroller  General  concluded  what  the 
public  already  understood,  that  there  was 
no  desire  to  enforce  election  laws. 

The  1974  amendments  emerged  from 
the  public's  sense  of  frustration  and,  in- 
deed, outrage  at  the  cavalier  way  the 
open  elections  process  was  being  en- 
forced. Watergate  only  galvanized  the 
public's  determination  to  stop  abuses  and 
find  a  better  enforcement  mechanism. 
Thus,  in  1974  the  disclosure  rules  were 
srengthened  and  a  professional  enforce- 
ment body,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, was  created. 

Today  the  Commission  handles  thou- 
sands of  inquiries,  audits  the  campaigns 
for  Federal  elections,  prepares  advisory 
opinions,  conciliates  and  when  concilia- 
tion does  not  work,  it  litigates.  It  Also 
enforces  public  financing  of  presidential 
elections.  Put  more  simply,  the  PEC  en- 
forces the  laws  we  adopt. 

If  there  is  a  need  for  simplification  of 
the  rules,  then  let  us  consider  such 
changes.  I  have  heard  many  sensible  sug- 
gestions to  eliminate  the  subterfuges  that 
individuals  and  groups  go  through  to  get 
around  the  law. 

As  one  who  tries  faithfully  to  comply 
with  the  law.  I  know  how  difficult  it  fre- 
quently is  to  determine  what  the  law 
really  means. 

Even  given  the  legitimate  criticism  of 
the  Commission,  the  answer  Is  not  to 
scrao  the  FEC.  With  voter  participation 
as  low  as  it  is.  we  cannot  afford  to  fur- 
ther erode  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment.* 


MEDIA  BLINDNESS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  reading  the 
current  issue  of  Commentary,  I  came 


ai:ross  an  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Wilfred  Burchett,  the  Australian 
newsman.  I  thought  immediately  of 
our  colleague,  Senator  Denton  of  Ala- 
bama, who  has  had  some  fairly  Intimate 
contact  with  Mr.  Burchett,  under  some- 
what trying  circumstances.  Since  the 
article  fully  confirms  what  Senator  Den- 
ton knows'  first-hand — that  Wilfred 
Burchett  is  an  agent  of  a  foreign  ideol- 
ogy, and  a  traitor  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  justice — I  thought  my  col- 
leagues might  be  interested  in  it. 

The  article  is  called  "A  Scandalous 
Journalistic  Career,"  but  what  is  really 
scandalous  is  the  treatment  Wilfred 
Burchett  has  always  received  in  the 
United  States,  among  our  intelligentsia. 
After  all.  it  is  not  as  if  Burchett's  back- 
ground was  not  well  known.  Senator 
Denton  certainly  knows  it. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Morris,  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Scandalous  Jouxn alibtic  Caikss 
(By  Stephen  J.  Morris) 

Wilfred  Burchett  Is  no  ordinary  Joumallat. 
An  Australian,  he  has  been  actively  Involved 
In  reporting  the  major  confrontations  be- 
tween E^ast  and  West  for  over  forty  years.  He 
has  also  teen  a  highly  controversial  figure. 
In  1965  the  British  and  Australian  govern- 
ments refused  to  issue  him  a  passport.  For 
many  years  he  was  banned  from  entering 
the  United  States.  The  controversy  which 
has  surrounded  him  has  centered  on  his  own 
role  In  the  various  conflicts  he  has  rejKirted. 
The  recent  publication  of  Burchett's  mem- 
oirs >  with  an  Introduction  by  another 
famous  Journalist,  Harrison  Salisbury,  offers 
an  occasion  for  evaluating  his  career. 

Wilfred  Burchett  was  bom  In  Melbourne, 
Australia  In  1911.  His  father  was  a  Methodist 
lay  preacher  with  strong  radical  left-wing 
views.  Family  poverty  (orc«l  the  yoimg  Wil- 
fred to  drop  out  of  school  at  an  early  age, 
and  he  worked  for  several  years  on  various 
Jobs,  including  as  farm-laborer  and  vacuum- 
cleaner  salesman.  During  his  spare  time  he 
studied  languages,  acquiring  a  skill  which 
was  later  to  become  very  useful. 

In  1936  Burchett  left  Australia  for  Eng- 
land. His  first  Job  after  arriving  in  England 
was  working  for  the  Thomas  Cook  travel 
agency.  Later  the  same  year  he  switched  te 
the  London  office  of  the  Soviet  government 
travel  agency.  Intourlst.  In  his  memoirs. 
Burchett  devotes  only  two  sentences  to  this 
event:  he  suggests  that  he  got  "the  Job" 
( never  specified )  because  of  bis  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Russian  and  because  the  as- 
sistant manager  was  an  Australian.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  knowledgeable  and  Impeccably 
honest  Australian  Journalist  Denis  Warner, 
Burchett  was  Invited  to  open  the  London 
office  of  Intourlst  by  the  then  Soviet  ambas- 
sador to  England.  Ivan  Malsky.*  In  any  case 
a  diplomatic  quarrel  between  England  and 
the  Soviet  Union  soon  led  to  a  closing  of 
the  office.  After  searching  unsuccessfully  for 
a  Job  In  Paris.  Burchett  returned  to  London, 
where  he  found  a  Job  with  the  trarel  agency 
Palestine  Orient  Lloyd,  which  specialized  in 
handling  emigrant  traffic  out  of  Germany  to 
Palestine  and  the  United  States.  Burchett  re- 
mained at  that  Job  until  1939.  Meanwhile. 

>  At  the  Barricades:  Forty  Years  on  the 
Cutting  Edge  of  History.  New  Tork  Times 
Books.  340  pp..  815.00. 

'  See  Warner's  "Who  is  Wilfred  Burchett?" 
the  Reporter.  June  1.  1967.  This  article  oro- 
vldes  a  valuable  account,  much  of  it  flrst- 
h<ind.  of  Burchett's  activities  In  Asia  from 
World  War  n  to  1967. 
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In  September  1938,  he  marrleU  Krna  Hamer.  a 
Oerman  Jewlab  refugee. 

Burchett  flnaUy  lound  his  niche  as  a 
tournalUt  during  World  War  n.  In  1940  he 
reported  the  revolt  against  the  Vichy  regime 
on  the  French  South  Pacific  colony  ol  New 
Caledonia  and  this  helped  him  gain  ac- 
crediutlon  with  the  popular  London  news- 
paper the  Dally  Express  for  which  he  re- 
ported the  Asian  battlefield  throughout 
World  War  II.  The  war  In  China  and  Burma 
and  the  Island-hopping  campaign  of  General 
MacArthurs  forcea  were  the  main  subjects 
or  his  dispatches. 

It  was  during  those  years  that  Burchett 
met  a  man  who  was  later  to  become  an  Im- 
portant friend — Chou  En  Lai. 

Burchvbt's  first  major  journaUsUc  coup  was 
achieved  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  He  was 
the  first  Western  oorreapondent  to  toxxr  the 
r«n«lna  of  Hlroatalma  after  the  atomic  bomb 
was  dropped.  Burchett  claims  that  his  re- 
ports of  tiie  devastation  infuriated  Oener&l 
ttecArthur.  But  these  reports  did  not  harm 
his  career.  After  three  years  of  work  for  the 
Dally  ExpreM  in  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Berlin, 
Burchett  turned  up  In  Baatem  Europe  in 
1949.  with  access  to  the  courtroom  for  the 
Stalinist  show  trials  of  East  European  Com- 
munist leaders  and  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
of  Hungary.  Burchett  was  now  reporting  for 
the  most  preatlglous  n»w^>aper  in  Britain, 
the  Times. 

Tbougib  the  charges  against  the  Hungarian 
and  Bulgarian  Communists  were  utterly  fan- 
tastic, similar  to  the  kinds  of  accusations 
Stalin  had  leveled  against  the  old  Bolshe- 
viks In  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  1930"s. 
Burchett  in  his  reports  endorsed  the  prosecu- 
tor's line.  In  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  For- 
eign Minister.  Laszlo  Rajk.  and  his  co-de- 
fendants, Burchett  wrote  later  (in  "People's 
Democracies,"  1951)  that  the  accused  were 
"TltoUt  spies"  ultimately  linked  to  BriUsb 
and  American  intelligence: 

"In  the  Western  press,  even  in  so-oaUed 
liberal  sections,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
present  Bajk.  Pallfy,  and  Co.  as  a  small  group 
of  natlonallst-mlnded  Communists,  people 
who  wanted  Communism  but  Independent 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  nonsense.  There 
was  not  one  convinced  Socialist  among  the 
whole  band.  They  were  mostly  cheap  police 
spies  .  .  .  they  are  a  miserable  collection  of 
plotters  without  a  human  ideal  between  the 
lot  of  them.  .  .  .  Before  the  coxirt  and  before 
the  Hungarian  public,  as  all  proceedings  were 
broadoast  from  the  court.  Raik  and  his  gangs 
were  disclosed  as  miserable,  bloodthirsty  ad- 
venturers. .  . 

When  Stalin  ordered  the  purge  of  Inde- 
pendent-minded Communists  In  Bulgaria. 
Burchett  was  once  again  on  the  spot.  As  he 
wrote  in  "People's  Democracies": 

"If  Laszlo  RaJk  coiUd  be  regarded  as  the 
right  arm  of  Tito's  plans  for  Eastern  Exirope. 
Tralcho  Kostov.  member  of  the  Bulgarian 
polltburo,  2nd  Deputy  Premier,  was  certainly 
his  left  arm.  I  sat  In  a  crowded  court  In  Sofia 
In  December  1949.  heard  and  watched  Tral- 
cho Kostov  and  ten  other  accused  and 
dozens  of  witnesses  testify  to  a  Yueoslav 
plan  for  Bulgaria  every  whit  as  diabolical  and 
bloodthirsty  as  that  for  Huneary." 

Burchett  further  asserted  that  Kostov  was 
a  British  spy. 

Not  long  after  the  show  trials  were  con- 
cluded. Burchett.  who  had  divorced  his  first 
wife  In  19*8  after  a  long  senaratlon.  married 
Vessellna  Oaslkovska.  a  member  of  an  old 
Bulgarian  Communist  family  who  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage  was  a  journalist  In 
the  Bulgarian  Ministry  of  Forelen  Affairs. 
When  Burchett  left  Bulgaria  for  Budapest 
In  1950.  the  Bulgarian  authorities  refused  to 
allow  his  wife  to  accompany  him.  But  the 
decision  did  not  make  Burchett  bitter  to- 
ward the  Bulgarian  re^me.  On  the  contrary. 
In  People's  Democracies  he  expressed  great 


admiration  for  the  human-rights  record  of 
all  the  Eastern  Euro|>ean  regimes: 

If  the  same  advance  Is  made  In  the  next 
twenty  years  as  has  been  made  In  the  past 
five  years  In  bringing  real  liberties  to  the 
workers  and  peasants  of  the  People's  Democ- 
racies, and  If  the  Western  powers  give  up 
their  morbid  plans  to  destroy  the  People's 
Democracies  by  force  of  arms  and  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  the  whole  population  will  be  en- 
joying liberties  of  a  quality  not  yet  dreamed 
of  In  the  Western  world. 

In  early  1951  Burchett  returned  briefiy  to 
his  native  Australia,  where  he  gave  lectures 
for  the  Australian  Peace  Council,  a  front 
organization  run  by  the  Australian  Commu- 
nist party.  That  same  year  he  took  up  resi- 
dence In  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  as 
a  correspondent  for  the  French  Communist 
newspapers  L'Humanlt^  and  Ce  Solr. 
<  Neither  the  Times  nor  the  Dally  Express 
was  Interested  in  Burchett's  reporting  at  this 
stage.)  After  six  months  In  China.  Burchett 
managed  to  rush  off  a  gushing  book-length 
panegyric  to  the  regime,  China's  Feet  Un- 
bound. The  introduction  to  this  book  made 
its  outlook  and  purpose  clear: 

"It  Is  written  as  a  weapon  for  those  who 
fight  for  peace  and  as  confirmation  for  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  the  idea  that  their 
living  standards  must  be  lowered,  their  civil 
rights  abolished,  their  late  enemies  rearmed 
because  Chin*  menaces  world  peace.  It  was 
written  against  the  background  of  American 
bombs  landing  on  Chinese  soil,  American 
tanks  rumbling  toward  China's  frontier, 
American  germ  warfare  launched  against 
China's  neighbor." 

The  last  clause  was  significant,  as  It  pre- 
viewed Burchett's  next  major  public  act — 
dissemination  of  the  story  that  the  United 
States  was  using  germ  warfare  against  North 
Korea.  Burchett  made  his  way  to  North  Korea 
in  July  1951.  along  with  the  British  Com- 
munist Journalist  Alan  Winnlngton.  One  of 
his  purposes  was  to  cover  the  Panmunjom 
peace  talks  from  the  Chinese  Communist 
side.  (This  Is  the  only  purpose  Burchett 
mentions  today.)  Burchett  also  produced 
scathing  attacks  on  the  UN  forces,  complete 
with  atrocity  stories  which  Included  the 
myth  that  America  had  conducted  germ  war- 
fare. Finally.  Burchett  visited  Chinese-run 
camps  where  Allied  POW's  were  being  held. 
He  wrote  of  one : 

This  camp  looks  like  a  holiday  resort 
In  Switzerland.  The  atmosphere  Is  also  nearer 
that  of  a  luxury  resort  than  a  POW  camp.' 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  returning 
Allied  ex-POW's  gave  a  different  account  of 
the  camps,  and  alleged  that  Burchett  had 
been  more  than  a  Journalist  reporting  "from 
the  other  side."  Former  prisoners  interviewed 
by  the  British  and  Australian  governments 
maintained  that  Burchett  had  collaborated 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  In  interroga- 
tion procedures.  Because  of  these  charges  of 
collaboration,  the  British  government  refused 
to  renew  and  the  Australian  government  re- 
fused to  issue  a  passport  to  Wilfred  Bur- 
chett in  1955. 

It  was  through  China  that  Burchett  made 
his  first  contact  with  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. In  fact  Burchett  spent  most  of  the 
period  between  1953  and  1956  shuttling  back 
and  forth  between  China  and  North  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  these  countries,  as 
previously  in  Korea,  he  reported  on  the  sup- 
posed strength  and  popularity  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  and  provided  captioned  photo- 
graphs which  were  meant  to  show  that 
French  prisoners  were  being  well  treated  by 
their  Vietmlnh  captors.  Apart  from  those 
reports  for  the  world  press,  Burchett  pro- 
duced two  books  as  a  result  of  his  visits — 
North  ol  the  17th  Parallel  and  Mekong  Up- 


'  Quoted  by  Denis  Warner  in  "Who  is  Wil- 
fred Btirchett?" 


stream.  Burchett  also  established  a  personal 
connection  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Pham 
Van  Dong.  In  1965,  when  he  was  without 
a  British  or  Australian  passport,  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  offering  him  a  special  travel 
document  of  Its  own. 

In  the  middle  of  1956  Burchett  visited 
Hungary  and  Poland,  where  social  unrest 
was  beginning  to  develop  In  the  wake  of 
Khrushchev's  de-Stallnlzatlon  program.  Bur- 
chett was  most  disturbed  by  the  growth  of 
liberal  and  nationalist  ideals  among  some  of 
the  antl-Stallnlst  party  leaders  and  intel- 
lectuals who  took  him  into  their  confidence. 

In  1956  Burchett  arrived  In  Moscow  with 
accreditation  from  the  NatioTial  Guardian 
(later  renamed  Guardian) ,  a  tiny  pro-Com- 
munist American  weekly.  During  the  next  six 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  reporting  the 
achievements  of  Soviet  science  and  tech- 
nology, beginning  with  Sputnik  and  contin- 
uing on  through  the  launching  of  Yuri  Gag- 
arin Into  space.  These  subjects  were  of  a 
kind  to  reestablish  Burchett's  connections 
with  the  mainstream  British  press,  including 
the  Daily  Express  and  even  the  prestigious 
Financial  Times.  A  book  written  by  Burchett 
during  this  period  was  Come  East  Young 
Man  (1962),  which  detailed  the  astonishing 
successes  of  the  Soviet  economy,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  agricultural  output,  housing, 
and  consumer  goods.  Burchett  also  reported 
on  the  Innovative  and  humane  approach  to 
criminal  Justice  which  he  saw  in  the  USSR. 
All  of  this,  combined  with  the  party's  deter, 
mined  campaign  to  eliminate  bureaucracy, 
encouraged  Burchett  to  write: 

"A  new  humanism  Is  at  work  in  the  So- 
viet Union  which  makes  that  peddled  in  the 
West  look  shoddy,  for  it  starts  right  down  in 
the  grass  roots  of  Soviet  society:  Its  all-em- 
bracing sweep  leaves  behind  no  underpriv- 
ileged." 

In  1962,  with  the  conflict  in  Indochina 
heating  up  again,  Burchett  began  a  series 
of  trips  back  to  the  war  zones.  In  1965  he 
set  up  a  new  residence  in  Phonom  Penh  and 
developed  a  relationship  with  Cambodian 
Prince  Sihanouk  which  was  to  last  for  over 
a  decade.  Burchett  ghosted  some  of  the 
Prince's  English-language  publications  and 
also  served  as  a  liaison  between  Sihanouk 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  was  from  Cam- 
bodia that  Burchett  made  his  way  to  the 
"liberated  zones"  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  Hanoi. 

At  first  Burchett's  articles  on  the  Vietnam 
war  appeared  only  in  Soviet  magazines,  such 
as  New  Times.  But  the  thirst  for  news  "from 
the  other  side"  was  so  great  In  the  West, 
and  Hanoi's  restrictions  on  foreign  newsmen 
so  severe,  that  by  1967  Burchett's  articles 
were  beginning  to  appear  In  the  mainstream 
Western  press — particularly  Le  Monde  and 
the  New  York  limes.  The  articles  tended 
to  deal  with  the  alleged  effects  of  the  Ameri- 
can bombing  on  North  Vietnam.  Stories  of 
civilian  suffering  were  combined  with  tales 
of  the  Indomitable  Vietnamese  wUl  to  resist 
"imperialist  aggression."  Burchett  also  pro- 
vided advance  notice  of  changes  In  Hanoi's 
position  on  the  Issue  of  negotiations. 

The  "special  relationship"  Burchett  en- 
Joyed  with  the  Hanoi  regime  mbnifested  It- 
self In  many  ways.  According  to  Denis  War- 
ner, Burchett's  Intervention,  or  veto,  could 
determine  whether  or  not  a  Western  Jour- 
nalist would  be  given  a  visa  to  North  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  the  applicants  were  people 
whom  he  had  known  from  World  War  11  and 
the  Korean  peace  talks  In  Panmunjom.  Bur- 
chett was  a  wise  Judge  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies. The  first  American  correspondent  al- 
lowed to  visit  North  Vietnam  was  an  old 
friend,  Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times,  whom  Burchett  accompanied  on  part 
of  his  visit.  Salisbury  did  nothing  to  embar- 
rass Burchett.  Rather,  be  reported  to  readers 
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of  the  New  York  Times,  and  ultimately  to 
the  entire  Western  World,  that  the  United 
States  was  deliberately  bombing  not  military 
but  civilian  targeu  in  North  Vietnam.  What 
Salisbury  did  not  tell  his  readers  was  his 
source  for  this  charge;  not  direct  observa- 
tion but  North  Vietnamese  officials  and  one 
of  their  published  propaganda  booklets.' 

Burchett  also  helped  secure  visas  for  other 
well-disposed  foreigners.  Among  the  most 
notable  was  the  writer  Mary  McCarthy,  who 
conducted  a  well-publicized  visit  to  Hanoi  in 
1968.  Miss  McCarthy  too  wrote  nothing  that 
might  embarrass  Burchett. 

When,  In  1968,  peace  talks  began  among 
the  United  States,  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  Vietcong,  Burchett  was  in 
Paris  to  cover  them.  This  time  his  personal 
ties  with  Western  newsmen  paid  off  hand- 
somely. He  had  befriended  Charles  CoUlng- 
wood  many  years  earlier.  Now  CoUlngwood 
was  chief  foreign  correspondent  of  CBS  News, 
and  Burchett  was  employed  under  what  he 
himself  calU  "a  discreet  arrangement"  as  a 
consultant  to  the  CBS  News  team  in  Paris. 

Nlneteen-slxty-elght  was  also  the  year  In 
which  Burchett's  book  on  Korea  appeared 
(Again  Korea) .  In  it  he  wrote: 

"Kim  n  Sung  .  .  .  has  the  warm  human 
touch,  the  simplicity  of  the  great,  and  a 
down-to-earth  manner,  rare  among  men  In 
his  position.  This  comes  through  in  his 
speeches.  Even  dealing  with  such  unromantic 
problems  as  heavy  Industry,  there  is  always 
some  little  aside,  to  remind  his  listeners, 
especially  if  there  are  bureaucrats  among 
them,  that  the  end  result  of  everything  is  to 
make  life  better  and  gayet  for  everyone." 

In  the  same  year  Fidel  Castro  took  the  un- 
precedented Etep  of  granting  Burchett  a 
Cuban  passport,  to  replace  the  now  cumber- 
some document  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
provided  many  years  earlier. 

Sensing  the  changing  climate  of  Intellec- 
tual opinion  In  the  West,  Burchett  now  be- 
gan a  public  campaign  for  the  restoration  of 
his  Australian  passport.  A  Burchett  Passport 
Committee  was  formed  In  Australia,  and  Its 
actlvlUes  resulted  in  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment. Among  the  signatories  were  various 
Journalistic  associations  around  the  world, 
the  PEN  Club.  Bertrand  Russell.  Jean-Paul 
Sartre,  Jane  Fonda,  Vanessa  Redgrave,  Nor- 
man Mailer,  and  Arthur  Miller.  The  petition 
was  presented  in  April  1969,  but  rejected  by 
the  Australian  government.  The  Australian 
Journalists  Association  then  appealed  to  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Buoyed  by  the  tide  of  international  sup- 
port, Burchett  dedded  to  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment's ban  on  his  reentry  into  Australia. 
With  the  help  of  Gordon  Barton,  a  wealthy 
Australian  buslneesman  and  publisher,  Bur- 
chett was  privately  fiown  Into  the  country  In 
1970  and  was  accorded  a  spectacular  recep- 
tion with  great  attendant  publicity.  His  pub- 
lic challenge  to  the  Australian  govemm«it 
to  bring  charges  against  him  was  not  taken 
up,  and  this  helped  discredit  the  case  of  the 
Australian  conservatives  and  strengthened 
the  hand  of  his  many  admlren  within  the 
Australian  Labor  party.  Thus  when  ^e  party 
came  to  power  In  1972,  one  of  its  first  acts 
was  to  restore  the  paaqxirt  of  WUfred  Bur- 
chett." 


•Salisbury's  misleading  reports  about  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  are  metlctilously 
analyzed  by  Guenter  Lewy  In  America  in 
Vietnam,  pp.  400-403;  see  also  the  Important 
account  of  the  former  British  consul  general 
In  Hanoi.  John  Colvin,  "Hanoi  In  My  Time," 
Washington  Quarterly,  Spring  1981. 

'The  reason  for  the  unwilllngnees  of  the 
previous  Australian  government  to  press 
charges  against  Burchett  in  1970  or  earlier 
was  that  the  offenses  for  whi<^  he  had  been 
denied  a  passport  occurred  during  the  Korean 
war.  Since  the  war  had  been  undeclared,  ac- 
tions relating  to  It  could  not  be  considered 
treasonous  under  the  provisions  of  the  Aus- 
traUan  Crimes  Act  as  originally  fonnulated. 


In  the  eariy  1970's,  with  Anierlcan  public 
opinion  now  favoring  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, Burchett  turned  to  other  international 
settings.  The  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
in  China  saw  his  friend  Chou  En  Lai  back 
in  power  In  Peking.  Burchett  now  began  to 
dlEsetnlnate  Chou's  version  of  the  power 
struggle  In  China.  In  particular  he  publicized 
the  story  that  Lin  Plao  had  attempted  to 
aseasslnate  Ctiairman  Mao  and  seize  power, 
but  was  foiled  and  died  while  attempting 
to  fiee. 

After  the  1974  military  coup  in  Portugal, 
Burchett  reappeared  on  the  European  scene, 
defending  the  cause  of  the  Portuguese  radi- 
cal Left  against  the  Socialists  and  centrists. 
But  with  the  victory  of  the  democrats  in 
Portugal,  Bxirchett  was  forced  to  turn  else- 
where. In  1975  he  flew  to  Angola,  where  be 
provided  extensive  reporting  favorable  to  the 
Cuban  forces  helping  to  install  the  MFLA 
government. 

The  Angolan  dvll  war  catalyzed  Burchett's 
growing  estrangement  from  the  Chinese 
Communists.  In  1976,  after  the  death  of 
Chou  En  Lai  (for  whom  he  wrote  a  power- 
ful eulogy),  Burchett  began  openly  to  criti- 
cize Chinese  foreign  policy.  What  forced  him 
to  take  Bides  was  not  the  Slno-Soviet  spUt 
but  rather  the  Sino- Vietnamese  split  and 
the  broader  international  realignments  of 
which  it  had  been  a  p«ft.  China's  abandon- 
ment of  the  "anti-lmperlallst  struggle,"  in 
Angola  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  develop  a 
united  front  against  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
for  Burchett  totally  unacceptable. 

Like  the  North  Vietnamese  polltburo,  Bur- 
chett had  not  anticipated  the  rapid  collapse 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  in  1975 
after  the  final  American  withdrawal.  He  was 
thus  not  in  place  for  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  But  he  made  up  for  that  after  the  vic- 
tory by  producing  two  books  on  the  military 
campaign  of  North  Vietnam  and  numerous 
articles  celebrating  life  after  "liberation." 
On  October  25,  1976  he  wrote  In  the 
Ouaidlan: 

"The  South  Vietnamese  people  are  tasting 
the  heady  wine  of  running  their  own  affairs 
for  the  first  time  in  living  memory.  This  is 
the  dominating  factor  in  all  spheres  of  pub- 
lic life." 

In  1975  and  1976  Burchett  was  also  ec- 
static about  the  new  regime  Pol  Pot  had 
created  in  Cambodia.  On  Janixary  14,  1976  he 
wrote  in  the  Guardian : 

"Cambodia  became  a  worker-peasant- 
soldier  state  last  week,  with  the  Jsjiuary  5 
adoption  of  a  21-artlcle  constitution.  .  .  . 
The  new  constitution  .  .  .  confirms  the  new 
democratic  revolutionary  order  built  up  In 
the  countryside  during  the  struggle.  ...  It 
guarantees  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
work  and  a  fair  standard  of  living  ...  It 
is  one  of  the  most  democratic  and  revolu- 
tionary constitutions  In  existence  anywhere." 

In  1975  and  1976  Burchett  was  also  de- 
nouncing as  "fabricated"  a  ntunber  of  re- 
ports that  Sihanouk  had  become  dlsUlu- 
sloned  with  the  Khmer  Rouge.  But  after 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  turned  against 
their  former  allies.  Burcihett  discovered  the 
truth  of  what  had  previously  been  "fabri- 
cated." Pol  Pot  suddenly  became  a  HlUerite 
monster  whose  crimes  exceeded  the  claims 
of  the  most  virulent  an tl -Communist  propa- 
ganda. So  incensed  now  was  Burchett  by  the 
horrors  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  that  when  his 
friends  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Guardi- 
an refused  to  take  a  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam-Cambodia confilct  he  announced  he 
would  no  longer  write  for  the  newspaper. 
This  Infiexlble  stand  was  uncharacteristic  of 
Burchett,  but  It  corresponded  to  the  totally 
uncompromising  position  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Burchett  is  today  somewhat  distant  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  regard  to  which  he 
might  be  considered  a  "critical  sympathizer." 
He  reserves  his  uncritical  admiration  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  most  militant  clients — Viet- 
nam and  Cuba.  One  of  his  recent  concerns 
has  been  to  denigrate  the  moral  credentials 
of  the  late  Marshal  Tito  as  leader  of  the  non- 


aligned  world,  and  to  promote  Fidel  Castro 
in  his  place.  Burchett  also  maintains  his  sup- 
port for  Kim  II  Sung's  regime  in  North  Korea. 
which  is  Independent  of  both  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

This  slightly  unusual  pattern  of  allegiances 
within  the  fragmented  Communist  world  has 
led  some  observers  to  conclude  that  Bur- 
chett's political  position  is  an  "Independent" 
one.  refiectlng  his  own  brand  of  Idiosyncratic 
radicalism.  What  these  obsf^ers  do  not  real- 
ize is  that  the  twists  and  turns  in  Btochett's 
Communist  sympathies,  and  his  current  firm 
attachments  to  the  regimes  in  Hanoi,  Havana, 
and  Pyongyang,  have  correlated  exactly  with 
the  foreign -policy  line  of  the  Communist 
party  of  Australia. 

n 
What  do  Burchett's  memoirs  tell  \is  about 
the  man  and  his  political  record? 

First  they  contain  interesting  information 
on  Burchett's  friends  and  patrons  in  the 
Communist  world.  He  is  anything  but  modest 
in  describing  his  close  ties  with  Chou  En  Lai, 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Pham  Van  Dong,  and  Fidel 
Castro.  Burchett's  link  with  Kim  II  Sung 
seems  to  have  been  much  less  personal  In 
nature,  though  still  significant.  Ak  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  Burchett  gives  no 
Indication  of  having  made  any  close  personal 
contact  at  the  highest  level. 

The  memoirs  also  list  some  of  the  people  in 
the  Western  media  who  have  befriended  and 
promoted  him.  Harrison  Salisbury  is  at  the 
top  Of  the  list.  So  too  is  Russell  ^vur,  an 
English  Journalist  formerly  with  the  London 
DaUy  Express  and  later  with  the  English- 
language  Hong  Kong  weekly,  the  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review.  Charles  Colllngwood  Is 
mentioned  as  an  important  friend.  Not  oaly 
was  he  Instrumental  in  having  Burchett 
named  as  a  consultant  to  the  CBS  News  team 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  but  he  also  intro- 
duced Burchett  to  Averell  Harrtman,  Prest- 
dent  Johnson's  roving  ambassador  for  peace. 
(Harriman  sought  Burchett's  advice  on  bow 
the  U.S.  might  proceed  In  its  dealing  with 
Hanoi.) 

But  the  memoirs  are  also  interesting  for 
the  way  Burchett  attempts  to  explain  his 
own  past.  As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider 
Burchett's  account  of  his  reporting  of  the 
show  trials  in  Eastern  Europe  during  the 
1940'a. 

The  Eastern  Etiropean  Oommimlst  victims 
of  Stalin,  whose  g\illt  Burchett  afllrmed.  were 
rehabilitated  (many  posthumously)  in  the 
Khrushchev  era.  Today  in  his  memoirs,  Bur- 
chett explains  his  own  role  In  the  pseudo- 
Judicial  farce  by  drawing  what  he  considers 
to  be  an  Important  distinction  between  the 
RaJk  and  Kostov  trials.  Burchett  claims  that 
he  believed  at  the  time  in  the  gtUlt  of  Laszlo 
RaJk  because  of  the  calm  and  unemotional 
nature  of  the  confessions  he  made.  He  adds: 
"I  had  no  doubt  of  their  guilt  or  of  the  in- 
evitability of  a  death  sentence  for  Laszlo 
RaJk,  given  the  gravity  of  the  activities  to 
which  he  had  confessed." 

But  Kostov 'E  trial,  he  says,  was  different. 
Kostov  (like  Bukharin  In  the  Moscow  show 
trial  of  1938)  stood  up  In  court  and  denied 
his  handwritten  confession.  This  Is  how  Bur- 
chett today  describes  his  reaction  then  to 
Kostov's  public  retraction : 

"In  his  own  way  Kostov  had  done  what  his 
old  comrade  Oeorgl  Dlmltrov  had  done  six- 
teen years  earUer  at  the  Reichstag  Fire  Trial. 
He  had  knocked  the  stuffing  out  of  the  pros- 
ecution. .  .  .  Kostov's  honesty  and  courage 
could  make  no  difference  to  the  conduct  of 
the  trial  or  its  outcome,  but  It  posed  ques- 
tions in  everyone's  minds  about  the  methods 
by  which  such  confessions  were  produced 
and  the  validity  of  the  charges  against 
Tito.  ...  I  was  considerably  ahaken  by  the 
Kostov  trial." 

If  the  Kostov  trial  •"posed  questtons'*  In 
Burchett's  mind  about  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing confessions  and  the  "validity  of  the 
charges  against  Tito,"  and  If  he  was  "consid- 
erably shaken"  by  the  Kostov  trial,  be  did  a 
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remArkAble  Job  of  concefcllng  the  fact.  Bur- 
chetfB  earlier  writings  provide  not  a  sbred  of 
evidence  to  support  his  current  claim.  In- 
8t«ad,  they  contain  sustained  arguments  to 
the  contrary.  Thxis,  he  wrote  in  People's  De- 
mocracies: 

...  IX  Kostov's  written  statement  was  a 
fraud  and  his  oral  denial  correct.  If  he  was 
the  man  of  courage  he  depicted  himself  to  be 
In  1942,  no  police  pressure  nor  any  threats  of 
punishment  afterward  should  have  pre- 
vented him  from  crying  "My  statement  Is 
false.  It  was  made  under  pressure.  These 
other  accused  have  been  falsely  arrested. 
Everything  I  wrote  waa  a  lie.  I  retract  It  all." 

And  further: 

"If  Rostov  was  the  man  who  withstood 
beatings  and  was  prepared  to  face  the  firing 
•quad  rather  than  betray  his  comrades  and 
hla  party  In  1943.  this  Is  what  he  would  have 
done  In  1949.  Firstly,  he  woiUd  never  have 
written  a  statement,  secondly.  If  a  statement 
had  been  forced  out  of  him.  he  would  have 
retracted  It.  But  he  played  the  double-faced 
role  he  had  played  In  the  1930's,  the  role  he 
had  played  In  the  courtroom  In  1942.  when  he 
admitted  everything  to  Oeshev.  the  role  he 
played  In  early  1949  after  he  was  just  de- 
nounced In  the  Politburo." 

Burchett  obviously  counts  on  his  readers' 
not  checking  his  record,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  have  not  disappointed  him. 

Burchett  adds  a  further  revelation  to  ex- 
plain his  past  "errors."  He  has  now  dis- 
covered the  poaslblllty  that  the  false 
evidence  which  came  forth  during  the  trials 
was  planted  by  the  CIA!  Burchett  bases  him- 
self on  a  book  by  Steward  Stevens,  former 
assistant  editor  of  the  Dally  Mall.  According 
to  the  Stevens  thesis,  C"A  chief  Allen  Dulles 
was  worried  that  the  emergence  of  "National- 
Communist"  regimes  In  Eastern  Europe 
would  make  Communism  more  attractive  to 
the  voters  of  Western  Europe.  To  insure  that 
Eastern  European  Conununlsm  remained 
Russified,  Dulles,  operating  through  the 
American  agent  Noel  Field  and  a  Polish 
secret-police  official,  planted  phony  evidence 
of  "Tltolst  conspiracies  In  conjunction  with 
Western  imperialism"  In  the  hands  of 
Stalin's  secret  police  chief  Berla.  Thus,  the 
story  concludes,  in  prosecuting  the  alleged 
conspirators  Stalin  was  all  along  the  un- 
knowing dupe  of  Allen  Dulles  and  the  CIA. 

Another  Interesting  feature  of  Burchett's 
memoirs  Is  their  failure  to  mention  at  all 
the  two  most  serious  charges  that  have  been 
leveled  against  him. 

In  November  1969,  the  KGB  defector  Yuri 
Krotkov  swore  before  a  United  States  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  and  later  helped  to  re- 
cruit Wilfred  Burchett  to  the  payroll  of  the 
KBG.  Krotkov  claimed  that  at  their  first 
meeting  In  East  Germany  in  1947,  "Burchett 
gave  me  all  necessary  hints  that  he  Is  very 
close  to  the  Communists,  and  that  he  wants 
to  have  a  special  relation  with  me." 

But  at  that  time.  Krotkov  asserted,  his 
KGB  sunerlors  were  wary  of  Burchett,  and 
Instructed  Krotkov  not  to  get  too  close.  At  a 
second  meeting  in  Moscow  In  195S.  the  KGB 
was  more  trustful.  Krotkov  met  Burchett  in 
p.  restaurant: 

"...  he  openly  told  me  that  he  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Australlsn  Communist  party,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  he  Is  on  the 
illegal  underground  position.  Then  he  told 
me  that  he  was  In  Korea,  and  then  he  was 
In  China.  He  worked  rhere  as  a  freelance 
corresoondent  hut  he  was  suoplted.  he  was 
paid  by  the  Chlne-se  Communist  partv  all 
that  period.  Then  when  he  came  to  Viet- 
nam ...  all  his  esoenses  were  paid  by  the 
Vletnamew  Communist  oarty.  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  and  he  mentioned  that  he  was  In  very 
close  relation  with  Chou  En  Lai  .  .  .  that  he 
was  m  verv  close  relation  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
hlm<!elf.  He  told  me  that  he  visited  him 
many  times,  that  he  gave  him  a  house  In 


Hanoi,  and  a  car.  a  secretary  that  he  was 
"equipped"  very  beautifully  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese Communist  party." 

And  then  he  said  that  he  had  now  a  new 
idea  .  .  .  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  Moscow 
because  now  after  the  KhruiChev  speech. 
Moscow  became  the  most  Important  place  In 
the  world. 

And  he  gave  me  a  hint  that  he  wants  to  be 
In  Moscow  In  the  same  position  as  he  was  in 
China  and  in  Vietnam.  In  other  words  to  be 
a  fres  lance  correspondent,  representlngg  the 
American  newspaper.  National  Guardian  .  .  . 
but  money  was  a  problem,  because  no  one 
would  pay  him  money  and  he  asked  for 
money  from  the  Soviet  Communist  party.  He 
told  me  all  this  directly  and  he  said  that  It 
would  be  nice  If  I  would  b.-;  able  to  find  |the| 
right  man  to  discuss  all  this. 

Krotkov  testified  that  he  reported  all  this 
back  to  his  superiors,  and  that  after  some 
consideration  the  KGB  egreed  to  Burchett's 
proposal.  But  Burchett  had  left  Moscow,  and 
when  he  returned  a  new  person  had  been  put 
In  charge  of  these  matters  In  the  KGB  who 
put  dlfllcultlee  In  his  path.  Now  Burchett  ap- 
proached visiting  members  of  an  Australian 
Communist  party  delegation  In  Moscow,  and 
after  Intervention  on  his  behalf  the  rela- 
tionship was  established.  Thus  Krotkov: 

"After  his  meeting  with  them  .  .  .  every- 
thing was  quite  alright.  The  KGB  gave  him 
the  good  fiat  and  well,  I  guess  necessary 
money.  ...  I  know  that  Burchett  had  a  close 
relation  with  the  boss  of  the  KGB  special 
department  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
whole  foreign  correspondents  In  Moecow. 
That's  Colonel  Barsegov." 

Burchett's  failure  to  mention  the  Krotkov 
testimony  Is  consistent  with  his  past  be- 
havior. In  fact  his  characteristic  response  to 
anyone  who  dares  repeat  the  charges  has  been 
to  Issue  a  libel  suit.  One  of  these  suits,  taken 
out  In  Australia  In  1973,  led  to  the  publiciz- 
ing of  a  second  series  of  major  allet^atlons 
about  Burchett — allegations  about  his  be- 
havior during  the  Korean  war.  Although 
there  Is  not  a  sentence  In  bis  memoirs  deal- 
ing with  the  trial  testimony.  It  was  these  alle- 
gations which  led  the  Australian  and  British 
governments  to  refuse  to  Issue  Burchett  a 
passport,  an  act  which  aroused  so  much  In- 
dignation on  the  part  of  Burchett's  friends. 

The  famous  defamation  trial,  held  In  Syd- 
ney. In  October  and  November  1974.  Involved 
a  claim  of  $1,000,000  damages  by  Burchett 
asialnst  Jack  Kane,  an  Australian  politician. 
Kane  had  published  an  article  in  his  political 
newsletter  which  reported  the  Australian 
parliamentary  debate  over  the  Krotkov  testi- 
mony. At  the  trial.  Kane's  legal  counsel  pre- 
sented testimony  by  Krotkov  reiterating  the 
charges  he  had  made  In  Washington  in  1969. 
Kane's  lawyers  also  gathered  an  enormous 
number  of  witnesses  from  around  the  world, 
all  of  whom  had  been  prisoners  of  war  In 
Korea. 

At  the  trial  three  Australian  ex-prlsoners 
testified  that  they  had  met  Burchett  In  a 
Chinese  camp  for  Allied  POW's,  and  that 
Burchett  was  wearing;  the  uniform  of  a  Chi- 
nese armv  officer.  One  of  these  prisoners, 
Thomas  Hollls.  said  that  Burchett  told  him 
he  could  pet  them  better  treatment  "If  we 
asreed  with  his  ideas  and  went  over  to  the 
Chinese  more  or  less  and  collaborated  with 
them."  This  was  confirmed  by  another  Aus- 
tralian prisoner,  Robert  Parker. 

Even  more  damaging  allegations  about 
Burchett's  role  during  the  Korean  war  were 
made  by  American  POW's.  Walker  Mahurln, 
a  former  colonel  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  met  Burchett  twice  during  his  sixteen 
months  of  cantlvlty  In  North  Korea.  On  both 
occasions,  he  clplmed,  Burchett  wore  a  Chi- 
nese officer's  uniform.  Mahurln  also  testified 
that  In  addressing  the  guards  Burchett  used 
the  Chinese  word  for  "comrade."  Mahurln, 
who  had  been  forced  by  his  captors  into 
confessing  falsely  that  he  had  carried  out 


germ  warfare,  said  that  Burchett  called  him 
an  "international  war  criminal." 

P»ul  Russell  Knlss,  an  American  pilot  shot 
down  over  North  Korea  In  May  1962,  testified 
that  he  met  Burchett  five  or  six  times  In  two 
camps  In  North  Korea.  At  their  second  meet- 
ing. Burchett  told  him  that  It  was  he,  Bur- 
chett, who  had  edited  the  false  confession 
Knlss  had  been  forced  to  sign.  According  to 
Knlss,  Burchett  made  a  tape-recorded  Inter- 
view with  him  for  a  French  newq>aper,  and 
the  Interview  was  baaed  upon  specially  pre- 
pared questions  and  answers  Burchett 
handed  to  him.  with  the  aswers  identical  to 
the  text  of  the  false  oonfeaalon. 

KnlSB  also  described  to  the  court  how  on 
one  occasion  a  Chinese  Interrogator  dropped 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  cell,  and  after  the 
interrogator  left  he  had  picked  it  up.  The 
paper,  which  bore  the  signature  of  W.  O. 
Burchett  on  the  bottom,  contained  ques- 
tions of  a  military  nature,  which  were  the 
exact  same  questions  asked  of  Knlss  by  the 
Chinese  interrogator. 

But  the  most  devastating  testimony 
against  Burchett  came  from  Dsrek  Klnne.  an 
Englishman  who  served  with  Brl&sh  units  In 
Korea  and  w«s  awarded  the  George  Croaa. 
Klnne  Identified  Burchett  In  court  as  the 
man  h:  had  ssen  twice  while  a  prisoner  of 
the  Chinese  In  Korea.  Tlie  second  time  Klnne 
saw  Burchett  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
told  that  Burchett  was  coming  to  talk  to 
them  on  the  football  pitch  (field)  in  the 
camp: 

"It  waa  all  the  Americana  and  all  the  Brit- 
ish about  1400  men.  .  .  .  They  put  a  table 
on  the  football  pitch  and  he  came  on  the 
football  pitch  and  he  stood  In  front  of  the 
table  and  he  faced  us.  ...  He  went  on  to 
say  that  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  peoples'  volvmteers  the  peace  talks 
were  going  on  and  that  the  Americans  bad 
sabotaged  the  peace  talks,  and  he  was  getting 
booed  down  and  the  Americans  started  to 
take  off  their  belts  and  put  a  noose  in  them 
and  they  would  swing  them  and  It  became 
pretty  well  bedlam,  so  he  got  rather  pissed 
off  and  he  said:  'All  right  you  people — you 
think  when  the  peace  talks  break  down 
and  the  Americans  come  this  way  you  will 
be  liberated.  But  I  have  got  news  for  you. 
You're  going  that-a-way.'  And  be  pointed  to 
China." 

Klnne  continued: 

I  waa  in  the  front  row  and  he  turned  his 
back  and  started  to  tidy  up  his  papers.  There 
was  a  theme  there — he  was  always  saying 
"our  side"  and  "your  side."  I  went  to  the 
front  and  I  faced  him,  and  I  said  to  him 
"Are  you  biased,  you  son-of-a-bltch,  are  you 
biased?"  He  said:  "No."  I  said,  "Why  do  you 
refer  to  the  Chinese  and  the  North  Koreans 
as  'our  side'  and  the  Americans  as  'your 
side." "  I  cant  remember  whether  he  said, 
"That  was  the  side  I  correspond  for"  or  "the 
side  I  work  for."  And  then  I  said.  "Well  you 
can  tell  your  side  to  get  some  dental  treat- 
ment in  here  because  men  are  having  their 
teeth  extracted  with  regular  pliers;  also  39 
men  went  up  to  Boot  Hill  and  I  saw  the  dogs 
dragging  the  bodies  out,  and  we  ate  those 
does."  And  I  said.  "We  are  starving  to  death." 

His  Honor:  Did  he  say  anything? 

Klnne:  No  sir,  he  kept  his  mouth  shut. 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  from  the 
defense  counsel  Klnne  said: 

I  told  him  that  I  complained  to  the  Chi- 
nese and  they  took  me  away  and  they  put 
me  in  a  room  for  72  hours,  and  tied  me  up 
and  told  me  I  was  In  there  to  reflect,  and  I 
reflected.  He  [Burchett]  got  mad  and  he  said 
to  me.  "I  could  have  you  shot."  So  I  ran 
around  that  table  and  he  started  to  move 
around  the  other  way.  I  went  around  that 
table  and  I  said.  "You  8on-of-a-bit«h.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  me  shot  I  will  tell  you 
somethlne."  I  pointed  to  Boot  Hill  and  I  told 
him  that  600  men  had  died  from  malnutrl- 
t'on  and  atrocUl**  and  he  said  to  me.  "What 
can  I  do  about  it?"  I  said,  "You  can  tell  them 
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at  Panmunjom,"  and  h«  sa'.d.  "It  would  te  a 
good  thing  if  I  had  you  shot." 

In  an  Interview  with  the  New  York  Post 
in  1977,  Klnne  also  said  that  an  hour  after 
the-  meeting  described  above,  two  Chinese 
guards  came  and  took  him  away  to  a  small 
room  and  tortured  him.  According  to  Klnne 
the  guards  "told  me  I  wasn't  a  very  good 
student  In  the  way  Id  talked  to  Comrade 
Burchett,  and  that  I  was  sick  In  the  mind 
and  they  were  going  to  cure  me,"  Klnne  as- 
serted that  he  was  kept  In  solitary  confine- 
ment for  13  months  and  beaten  daily  while 
the  guards  tried  to  force  him  to  sign  a  con- 
fession. "One  of  the  parts  of  that  confession 
was  that  I  had  a  hostile  attitude  to  Comrade 
Burchett." 

At  the  trial  Burchett  denied  all  of  theee 
allegations.  Just  as  he  denied  the  testimony 
of  the  KGB  defector  Krotkov.  He  lost  the 
caae  on  the  technical  grounds  that  the  ar- 
ticle which  he  had  found  offensive  was  re- 
garded by  the  court  as  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  substance  of  a  parliamentary  debate, 
and  hence  protected  by  perUanientary  privi- 
lege from  liability.  Thus  the  Jury  waa  never 
asked  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  truth  gc 
falsity  of  Krotkov'a  teatlmony.  (The  testi- 
mony of  the  former  POW's  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  defenae  counsel  as  supporting 
evldfence. ) 

nx 

One  need  not  have  been  familiar  with  all 
the  charges  against  Burchett  to  have  con- 
cluded that  he  was  something  other  than 
an  Independent  left-wing  joumallBt.  Bur- 
chett's published  writings  of  the  pest  thirty 
years  demonstrate  by  themselves  his  devotion 
to  various  totalitarian  causes.  And  the  pub- 
licly acknowledged  fact  that  Burchett  was 
granted  travel  documents  and  a  passport  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Fidel  Castro — 
privileges  not  normally  given  to  the  cltlaens 
of  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba— speaks  for  It- 
self concerning  Burchett's  "Independence." 
What  is  most  remarkable  about  Burchett  Is 
not  his  record,  but  how  he  has  managed  to 
t«tain  credibility  and  respectability  in  the 
eyes  of  so  many  Western  Intellectuals. 

The  effusive  introduction  to  Buchett's 
memoirs  by  Harrison  Salisbury  provides  an 
almost  incredible  example  of  this.  A  man 
who  since  1946  has  undertaken  ^gnlflcant 
public-relations  tasks  for  the  brutal  regimes 
of  Joseph  Stalin,  M&tyas  Rakoel,  Mao  Tae- 
tung,  Kim  II  Sung,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, and  Pol  Pot  Is  described  by  the  former 
Moscow  correspondent  and  associate  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  as  a  "humanist''  and 
an  "iconoclast."  Salisbury  writes: 

"In  many  ways  Burchett  reminds  one  more 
of  the  old-fashioned,  pre-1917  radicals  than 
those  of  today's  highly  ideological  confronU- 
tlons.  a  Uncoln  Steffens  or  a  John  Reed 
with  an  Australian  accent.  .  .  .  Burchett  Is 
an  Individualist  as  feu-  as  radicalism  Is  con- 
cerned. If  his  sympathies  have  a  polarization. 
It  Is  toward  the  cause  of  struggling,  back- 
ward emerging  nationalist  regimes,  typified 
by  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Burchett 
.  .  .  can  be  seen  as  sul  generis,  a  radical  who 
moves  through  a  changing  milieu,  lending 
his  sympathy  to  one  cause  after  another  not 
because  of  some  Marxist  doctrine,  but  be- 
cause he  believes  in  the  underdog,  whatever 
the  continent,  whatever  the  color,  whatever 
the  creed." 

Salisbury  has  not  been  the  only  collabora- 
tor In  Burchett's  political  success.  In  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  of  March  22.  1981, 
to  take  a  recent  case,  Thomas  Powers  de- 
scribes as  a  man  of  "uncommon  honesty"  the 
same  Wilfred  Burchett  who  portrayed  Com- 
munist victims  of  Stalinist  repression  as 
"Tltolst  spies  on  behalf  of  Western  imperial- 
ism"; who  disseminated  and  possibly  helped 
fabricate  the  lie  that  the  United  States  was 
conducting  germ  warfare  In  Korea;  who  por- 
trayed the  Chinese-run  POW  camps  In  North 
Korea,  where  Allied  prisoners  were  being  tor- 
tured, as  comparable  to  Swiss  holiday  resorts; 


who  defended  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Him- 
gary;  and  who  dismissed  critics  of  Hanoi  and 
Pol  Pot  as  "CIA  elements." 

Burchett  has  been  similarly  praised  and 
defended  by  the  cream  of  the  Western  press. 
On  March  6.  1970.  during  his  campaign 
against  the  Australian  government's  refusal 
to  Issue  him  a  passport,  the  Times  of  London 
wrote: 

"Few  Western  Journalists  who  have  wit- 
nessed Mr.  Burchett's  conduct  In  the  East 
would  think  him  anything  but  misguided  In 
his  enthusiasms.  He  sympathized  with  China, 
reported  the  Korean  war  from  the  Pyongyang 
side,  and  in  due  course  went  to  Hanoi — but 
his  writings  show  blm  to  be  an  advocate  of 
detente  rather  than  a  totigh  conmiltted  en- 
emy of  the  West." 

Not  only  was  Burchett  praised  (and  pub- 
lished) In  the  Times,  he  appeared  In  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  Daily  Express,  as  well  as  in  the 
elite  Financial  Tim^s,  even  after  he  had 
shown  his  true  colors  on  Eastern  Europe. 

And  not  Just  the  British  were  at  fault.  For 
years,  as  we  have  seen,  Burchett  foimd 
friends  In  the  editorial  offices  of  Le  Monde,  at 
CBS  News,  and  the  New  York  limes.  Today 
Burchett  Is  being  promoted  not  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes  whose  causes  he  has  served, 
but  by  the  Western  democratic  liberals 
whose  cause  he  despises.  And  in  all  this  he  Is 
presented  to  readers  not  as  what  he  Is,  a 
Communist  propagandist,  but  as  what  he  Is 
not,  an  Independent,  radical  humanist,  or, 
simply,  an  "Australian  Journalist." 

Burchett  has  not  always  been  so  mlslden- 
tlfled  In  the  American  press.  During  the 
Korean  war,  when  he  was  getting  enormous 
space  on  the  fiont  page  of  the  New  York 
nmes  for  his  report  on  the  condition  of  a 
captured  American  officer,  the  Times  referred 
to  Burchett  as  a  "Red"  and  as  a  "Communist 
correspondent."  As  late  as  1967  and  1968. 
when  the  Hmes  was  publishing  articles  by 
and  Interviews  with  Burchett  from  North 
Vietnam,  it  usually  prefaced  them  with  a 
caption  such  as  the  following: 

"Wilfred  Burchett,  an  Australian  writer, 
has  frequently  been  a  spokesman  for  the 
Communists  in  East  Berlin,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. .  .  .  This  articles  gives  a  Communist 
view." 

But  by  1970  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  referred  to  Burchett  only  as  an 
"Australian  Journalist  .  .  .  who  reported  on 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  from  the  Com- 
munist side,"  and  by  1971  Burchett  had  be- 
come "the  left-wing  Australian  Journalist." 
This  identification  continued  throughout  the 
decade  until  1979,  when  the  Op-Ed  page  be- 
gan describing  him  as  "an  Australian 
Journalist." 

The  New  York  limes  Book  Review  followed 
the  same  pattern.  As  late  as  1969,  Frances 
FltzOerald,  reviewing  Burchett's  book  on 
Vietnam,  described  him  as  a  "Communist 
propagandist."  But  In  1973  James  C.  Thom- 
son (a  former  official  in  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, and  since  the  1970'k  the  curator  of 
Harvard's  Nieman  Foundation)  called  Bur- 
chett a  "left-wing  Australian  Journalist."  (In 
1977,  Burchett  was  given  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Har- 
vard.) By  1981  he  had  become  a  man  of  "un- 
common honesty." 

Similar  trends  can  be  seen  in  the  weekly 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  Its  editor  gave 
an  almost  accurate  caption  to  Burchett  In 
1968.  but  by  1973.  when  the  Review  published 
an  article  by  Burchett  (on  the  Un  Plao 
affair)  as  its  cover  story,  Cbou  En  Lai's 
Australian  spokesman  was  not  even  being 
Identified  at  all. 

Finally  there  Is  the  treatment  given  by 
the  Western  press  to  Burchett's  defamation 
trial.  The  allegations  made  in  the  Australian 
courtroom  In  1974  were  reported  every  day 
m  Australia.  The  Times  of  London  summar- 
ized the  first  day's  testimony  (by  Krotkov) 
and  then  forgot  the  whole  frightful  btislness 
until  the  end.  when  it  offered  a  tiny  para- 


graph announcing  that  Burchett  had  lost  Uls 
case.  The  Washington  Poet  gave  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  In  one  column,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  trial.  The  New  York  Times  and 
Le  Monde,  the  two  Western  newspapers  which 
had  afforded  Burchett  the  greatest  amount 
of  space  during  the  1960's.  when  they  were 
publishing  many  of  his  articles,  failed  to 
mention  the  trial  at  all.  One  might  have 
thought  thar  the  same  editors  who  had  re- 
garded Burchett's  reporting  on  Vietnam  as 
worthy  of  their  columns  would  have  found 
some  Interest  In  allegations  that  the  writer 
was  a  Gulag  bully-boy.  But  one  would  have 
been  wrong. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years  Wilfred  Biu-chett 
has  been  enormously  successful  In  winning 
friends  In  the  Western  media.  In  part  his 
success  must  be  laid  to  his  own  exceptional 
talents  as  a  kind  of  Journalistic  confidence 
man.  He  has  been  tireless  In  cultivating  cor- 
dial relations  with  people  of  prospective  in- 
fluence In  high  places,  and  hla  polished  per- 
sonal manner,  which  reveals  not  a  trace  of 
fanaticism,  has  been  extraordinarily  helpful 
in  this  pursuit. 

But  in  part  Burchett's  success,  like  that  of 
a  confidence  man,  has  rested  upon  a  fa- 
vorable psychological  predlspoeltlon  in  the 
minds  of  his  vtctinu.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strand  In  our  culture  that  Is  receptive  to  the 
message  Burchett  presents,  the  message  al 
the  benign  and  non -threatening  nature  of 
revolutionary  Communist  regimes.  Though 
Soviet  military  moves  In  recent  years  have 
heightened  popular  concern  about  Western 
security,  the  case  of  Wilfred  Burcheu  makes 
it  clear  that  many  of  our  leading  Intellec- 
tuals do  not  fully  know,  or  do  not  wish  to 
know,  what  the  struggle  is  about.* 


JXJDICIAL  INDEPENDENCE:   PART  11 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  I  began  what  I  plan  to  be 
a  series  of  statements  and  articles  on  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  by  proposals 
to  remove  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  over  specific  constitutional  issues. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer 
for  the  record  an  excellent  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Archibald  Cox. 
I  believe  Mr.  Cox's  presentation  on  the 
question  is  particularly  thoughtful  and  I 
offer  it  now  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  at  this  point  that  the 
speech  be  made  a  part  of  this  Record.  A 
copy  of  the  speech  follows: 

CONCaXSS    v.    SUPKXMB    COUKT 

(By  Archibald  Cox) 

In  1789.  in  proposing  the  BUI  of  Rights  to 
the  First  Congress.  James  Madison  explained: 

"If  they  [the  Amendments)  are  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Constitution.  lndep>endent 
tribunals  of  Justice  will  consider  themselves 
In  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of  those 
rights;  they  will  be  an  impenetrable  bulwark 
against  every  assumption  of  power  in  the 
Legislative  or  Executive." 

Today  the  courts,  the  Independent  tribunal 
of  Justice,  are  tmder  attack  not  only  by  the 
radical  right  in  Congress  but  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States. 

Two  werics  ago  the  Attorney-General  mar- 
shalled hU  attack  against  "Judicial  actlv- 
Ism."  The  courts  are  giving  too  much  pro- 
tection to  the  Individual  liberty  and  human 
dignity,  be  said;  the  courts  are  intruding  not 
only  Into  the  operation  of  schools  but  into 
the  management  of  prisons,  mental  health 
hospitals,  youth  faculties,  and  even  pubUc 
housing.  On  an  occasion  before  his  appoint- 
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imnt  to  the  D.a  Supreme  Court.  Benjamin 
N.  CAXtloso  m»de  •  notable  speech  calling  for 
the  eatablUbment  of  a  Ministry  of  JusUce. 
A    Minister    of    Justice    might    fairly    ask 
whether   in   recent   years   Judges   have   not 
erred  somewhat  on  the  side  of  making  too 
many  new  constltuUonal  rlght«  too  quickly 
wltb    too   little   attention    to   the   body   of 
Uw— erred  because  of  the  risk  of  eroding  the 
leglttmacy  of  their  decisions.  A  Minister  of 
Justice  might  also  fairly  suggest  that  court 
proceedings  and  court  orders  are  not  the  beet 
way  to  apportion  seats  In  a  legislature,  to 
manage  prisons  and  other  custodial  Institu- 
tions, or  even  to  correct  racial  or  sexist  dis- 
crimination. But  a  Minister  of  Justice  with 
the  slightest  concern  for  giving  the  people 
a  fair  presenUUMi  of  what  had  happened 
would  also  note   that  the  Courts  took  up 
these  tASks  because  of  the  serious  break- 
downs on   the  part  of  other  parts  of  the 
political  or  governmental  process.  The  courts 
had  need  to  decide  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion only  because  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive were  silent.  The  courts  were  forced 
to  excise  the  cancer  of  malapportionment  by 
Mtabllshlng  the  "one  person,  one  vote"  rule 
because  of  the  long  decades  of  legislative  In- 
action. Judges  Intervene  In  the  operation  of 
prlaon  and  menUl  health  facilities  not  to 
build    their    Jurisdiction,    not    because    the 
Judge*  think  that  they  know  best — I  have 
never  encountered  a  Judge  who  wanted  to  in- 
tervene— but  because  the  groas  failures  of 
the  political  branches  left  federal  Judges  to 
resolve  such  unhappy  dilemmas  as  choosing 
between  doing  what  a  court  can  do  to  im- 
prove prison  administration  and  leaving  con- 
victs to  torture  and  disease  amidst  condi- 
tions cruel  even  by  the  standards  of  the  Mid- 
dle Agea.  A  Minister  of  Justice,  not  coldly  in- 
dlSerent  to  JusUce  and  humanity  yet  seeking 
to  take  this  burden  off  the  backs  of  the 
Judges,  would  surely  find  words  In  which  to 
express  his  own  outrage  at  the  abominations 
the  Judges  have  been  seeking  to  ameliorate. 
and  to  outline  another  and  better  remedy. 
I    am    dismayed     by    Attorney    General 
Smith's  attack  upon  the  Judiciary  for  other 
reasons.  He  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  courts 
should    follow    the    election.    While   he   re- 
frained from  endorsing  the  bills  to  deprive 
the  courts  of  the  Jurisdiction  necessary  for 
them   to   be   Madison's   "Impenetrable   bul- 
wark" of  liberty,  his  making  attack  upon  the 
courts  at  this  time  without  dissociating  him- 
self from  the  bills  gives  a  rhetorical  boost  to 
the  pending  radical  and  unprincipled  con- 
gressional assault  led  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms 
upon  our  constitutional  system, 
n 
The  anti-Court  bills  pending  In  Congress 
may  be  divided  Into  two  groups  according 
to  their  theoretical  constitutional  underpin- 
ning. 

One  group,  addressed  to  the  controversy 
over  abortion,  seeks  constitutional  support 
in  the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  Four  - 
teenth  Amendment's  guarantee  against  de- 
privation of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law  in  order  to  redefine  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  In  the  Constitu- 
tion In  such  a  jvay  as  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preoM  Court's  interpretation  of  the  same 
words  in  the  abortion  cases.  Thus.  Senator 
Helms'  "rlght-to-llfe"  bill  declares  that  Con- 
gress finds  that  "present  day  scientific  evi- 
dence Indicates  a  significant  likelihood  that 
actual  hunuin  life  exists  from  conception." 
and  then  provides — 

"That  for  the  pivpose  of  enforcing  the 
obligation  of  the  States  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  not  to  deorlve  persons  of  life 
without  due  process  of  law,  human  life  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  from  conception  .  .  .;  and 
for  this  purpose  oerson  shall  Include  all  hu- 
man life  as  defined  herein." 

The  other  form  of  current  attack  uoon  the 
courts  and  the  Constitution  proposes  to  de- 
prive the  federal  courts  of  power  to  Interpret 
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and  protect  constitutional  rights  in  the  area 
of  scnoot  prayer,  abortion  and  school  desegre- 
gation. A  second  Helms  bill  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple: It  would  first  deprive  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  states  of  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  decision  of  a  State  court  In  any  case 
relating  to  voluntary  prayers  In  public 
schools  and  public  buildings;  next  It  would 
deprive  all  lower  federal  courts  of  Jurisdic- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Whatever  power  Congress  hat  to  deprive 
the  Supreme  Court  of  part  ot  its  appellate 
Jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  Article  lU  glvlQg  the  Supreme 
Court — "appelUte  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
Law  and  ract.  with  such  Exceptions,  and 
under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

iiiere  Is  room  to  arguz  that  the  Helms  bill 
does  not  fall  within  the  Exceptions  and  Reg- 
ulations Clause,  or  If  it  does,  nevertheless, 
violates  the  Bill  of  Rights,  just  as  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  Section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  gives  Congress  no  power 
to  aeflne  constitutional  terms  in  the  manner 
attempted  by  the  "rlght-to-llfe"  bill.  I  leave 
those  arguments  to  another  occasion  because 
I  am  coniTlnced  that  even  if  the  bills  are 
technically  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact,  they  snould  be  opposed  as  radical  and 
unprincipled  departures  from  the  fundamen- 
tals of  our  constitutionalism. 

A  law  may  be  within  the  legal  authority  of 
Congress  to  enact  in  the  sense  that  the  courts 
must  give  effect  to  It.  yet  do  violence  to  our 
American  traditions  and  the  fundamentals 
of  our  constitutionalism  in  the  same  way 
that  an  act  of  Parliament  may  violate  the 
unwritten  British  constitution,  in  1937  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proposed  to  over- 
turn adverse  court  decisions  by  enlarging  the 
Supreme  Court  from  nine  to  fifteen  Justices 
and  then  appointing  six  new  Justices  who 
would  vote  to  overrule  the  earlier  decisions. 
Congress  had  ample  power  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation, but  the  Congress  and  the  people  re- 
jected the  plan  as  an  attack  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judicial  branch  and  thus  a 
subversion  of  constitutional  principles. 

Similarly,  the  anti-Court  bills  pending  in 
OoDgreM  would  subvert  or  at  least  compro- 
mlae  the  principle  that  there  are  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
govemmen/t — not  Just  beyond  a  king,  not 
just  beyond  an  elected  executive,  but  beyond 
any  government,  including  even  maJorlUee  In 
a  repreaeotatlva  Cao^petm  at  Legislature. 

Ihe  bills  would  compromise  the  principle 
because  all  of  them,  but  especially  the  rlght- 
to-llfe  and  sohool  prayer  bills,  predicate  a 
power  in  simple  congressional  majorities  to 
nullify  or  partially  frustrate  constitutional 
rights  recognized  by  the  Judiciary. 

If  Congress  can  supply  a  binding  defini- 
tion of  "life"  or  "person,"  it  can  equally  de- 
clare that  the  provision  of  "separate  but 
equal"  facilities  to  persons  of  different  color 
Is  "equal  protection  of  the  law";  or  that 
State  aid  to  parochial  schools  Is  not  an 
"establishment  of  religion";  or  that  the  be- 
lief of  any  police  ofllcer  that  an  arrest  or 
search  and  seizure  will  be  helpful  to  law 
enforcement  is  "probable  cause." 

Similarly,  if  Congress  can  deny  those  seek- 
ing to  be  free  from  "an  establishment  of 
religion"  the  usual  right  of  access  to  the 
lower  federal  courts  or  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal  from  the  highest  State  court,  then 
majorities  In  the  Senate  and  House  can  deny 
that  access  In  cases  seeking  protection  for 
other  constitutional  rights  such  as  the  right 
to  criticize  government  officials,  to  publish 
materials  like  the  Pentagon  Papers  embar- 
rassing to  an  Administration,  or  to  secure 
equal  ner  capita  representation  In  a  mal- 
apportioned  legislature. 

A  right  Is  only  as  good  as  the  remedy.  A 
constitutional  right  Is  at  the  mercy  of  leg- 
islative majorities  unless  suoDorted  by  a 
Judicial  remedy.  To  deprive  federal  courts  of 


Jurisdiction  granted  by  the  federal  constitu- 
tion would  result  In  a  hodge-podge  of  in- 
consistent State  interpretations,  not  all  of 
which  could  be  expected  to  rise  above  local 
seinsbness  or  passion. 

Because  the  bills  Impliedly  assert  the 
power  of  congressional  majorities  to  abolish 
or  frustrate  constitutional  rights,  they  would 
disturb  the  historic  balance  of  power  among 
the  three  branches  of  government.  Even  if 
the  abortion,  bussing  and  school  prayer 
cases  were  wrongly  decided.  It  would  be 
worse  to  accept  the  principle  that  simple 
majorities  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, can  nullify  or  lessen  constitutional 
rlghu. 

The  principle  that  constltuUonal  rlghU 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  leglalatlve 
majorities  Is  deeply  embedded  in  American 
history.  In  the  seventh  century  the  deep- 
seated  human  conviction  that  there  are 
fundamental  individual  liberties,  chlefiy  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit,  that  should  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  government  found 
eloquent  expression  In  the  writing*  of  John 
Locke  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  concerning 
"natural  law,"  "natural  rights"  and  the 
"rights  of  man."  No  one  can  seriously  doubt 
their  Influence  upon  the  Founding  Fathers. 
From  our  English  background  came  par- 
allel legal  traditions.  The  Magna  Carta  wrest- 
ed from  King  John  at  Runneymede  declared 
that  no  freeman  should  be  seized  or  pun- 
ished, or  subjected  to  other  reprisal  "except 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the 
laws  of  the  land. "  Three  centuries  later  when 
King  James  summoned  the  common  law 
Judge*  before  him.  led  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
in  order  to  tell  them  that  they  must  stop  In- 
terfering with  the  King's  new  prerogaUve 
courts.  Coke  responded  that  the  Judges  must 
follow  the  conunon  law.  King  James  wrath- 
fully  replied,  "Then  I  am  to  be  under  the 
law — which  Is  treason  to  affirm."  Coke's  an- 
swer echoed  down  through  the  years:  "No 
sub  bomlne  sed  sub  Deo  et  Lege" — "The  Klne 
ought  not  to  be  under  any  man,  but  he  is 
under  Ood  and  the  law." 

It  was  easier  to  assert  that  Individual* 
have  rights  beyond  the  proper  reach  of  go-- 
ernment  than  It  was  to  develop  human  Inst  • 
tutions  enforcing  the  Ilmlt*tlon.  In  Britain 
parliamentary  supremacy  developed.  But  the 
colonies  had  revolted  against  Parliament  no 
less  than  King  Oeorge.  In  Massachusetts 
John  Adams  and  James  Otis  had  attacked 
the  writ*  of  assistance  upon  the  ground  that 
court*  should  give  no  effect  to  a  law  contrary 
to  "natural  equity."  Gradually  the  Idea 
emerged  that  important  individual  llberUea 
("natural  rights")  could  be  protected  by 
three  simple  step*:  First,  let  the  fundamental 
human  rights  to  be  put  beyond  the  rea(A 
of  government  be  written  down  in  a  conaitl- 
tuUon.  Second,  treat  the  consUtutlon  as  law 
to  be  Interpreted  and  affiled  by  courts  in 
the  same  fashion  as  any  other  law,  but  also 
make  K  supreme  so  that  in  oaae  of  conflict 
between  the  consUtuiUon  and  any  other  law. 
the  constitution  will  prevail.  Third,  make 
the  Judiciary  Impartial  and  Independent. 

James  Madison  put  it  in  a  nutshell  In  pro- 
posing the  Bill  of  Rights.  Thomas  Jefferson 
thou«;ht  Judicial  review  a  virtue  of  the  U.S. 
ConatituUon  l>efore  be  clashed  with,  and 
cam*  to  hate,  John  MarshaU.  Writing  to  a 
Pren<*  correspondent,  he  spoke  of — 

"The  laws  of  the  land  administered  t>y  up- 
right  Judges  which  protect  you  from  any  ex- 
ercise of  power  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tuUon  of  the  United  Starte*.  .  .  ."  (Letter  in 
1798.1 

lliroughout  our  history  there  have  been 
lesislative  attacks  upon  the  power  of  the 
Judicial  Branch  to  protect  constitutional 
rights. 

The  Jeffersonlan  Democrat*  pronoaed  to 
use  Impeachment  as  a  vehicle  for  removing 
justices  who<e  constitutional  views  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  dominant  party  In  Congrea*. 


December  11,  1981 
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In  the  1820's,  following  the  decisions  In 
Martin  v.  Hunter  s  Lessee  and  Cohens  v.  Vir- 
ginia, the  proponents  of  State  sovereignty 
sought  to  take  away  the  power  of  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  decisions  by  State 
courts  on  constitutional  questions. 

After  the  Civil  War.  the  radical  Repub- 
licans, fearful  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
find  the  Reconstruction  Acts  unconstitu- 
tional, revoked  the  Court's  authority  to  hear 
a  Mississippi  news;>aper  editor's  appeal  of  the 
denial  of  his  habeas  corpus  petition,  and  con- 
sidered other  methods  of  barring  Judicial 
review. 

In  1937.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
proposed  legislation  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  with  new  Justices  who  agreed  with  his 
constitutional  philosophy. 

The  McCarthyites  of  the  1950's  unsuccess- 
fully sought  to  persuade  Congress  to  limit 
Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  over  unconsti- 
tutional federal  and  State  programs  aimed 
at  alleged  subversives. 

In  1984,  some  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives attempted  to  deprive  the  federal  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  to  give  effect  to  the  "one  per- 
son, one  vote  rule"  regarding  legislative 
apportionment. 

In  each  Instance,  despite  discontent  with 
particular  decisions,  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  have  rejected  the  attacks 
as  threats  to  constitutionalism.  The  repeated 
rejections  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate  the 
continuing  convlcUon  of  the  people  that,  in 
the  interests  of  individual  liberty,  even 
legislative  majorities  should  sometimes  be 
subject  to  check. 

History  also  contains  examples  of  unwise, 
even  "virrongheaded"  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Dred  Scott  and  Income 
Tax  cases  are  prime  examples.  Lochner  v.  New 
York  and  like  instances  of  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent economic  regulation  are  further  illus- 
trations. Perhaps  the  abortion  and  school 
prayer  cases  belong  in  this  category.  I  have 
written  critically  of  Roe  v.  l^od*.  The  school 
prayer  cases  unsettled  assumptions  based 
upon  habit,  but  I  have  come  to  accept  them 
as  appropriate  to  protect  the  child  of  con- 
scientious non -conformists  against  the 
trauma  of  Isolation  from  his  peers.  Most  im- 
portant judicial  errors  of  the  past  yielded  to 
time,  debate  and  judicial  reconsideration  in 
the  case  of  other  important  mistakes.  The 
process  of  amendment  furnishes  a  further 
safety  valve.  The  argument  for  Judicial  re- 
view does  not  assume  Judicial  InfallablUty. 
Granting  some  mistakes,  it  Invokes  convinc- 
ing and  current  as  well  as  historical  reasons 
to  concluding  that,  on  the  average  and  over 
the  years,  courts  will  be  a  great  deal  firmer 
and  also  wiser  than  legislatures  In  inter- 
preting constitutional  guarantees  protecting 
essential  liberty. 

Surely.  Judicial  Interpretation  gives  better 
protection  to  unpopular  individuals  and  mi- 
norities shut  out  of.  or  Inadequately  repre- 
sented In,  the  political  process.  It  was  the 
Court  that  spoke  for  the  national  conscience 
in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  when  Con- 
gress and  the  President  were  silent. 

Similarly.  Judicial  review  provides  better 
protection  for  the  long-range  enduring  val- 
ues which  politicians  too  often  neglect  and 
of  which  the  people  too  often  lose  sight  in 
the  emotional  Intensity  and  maneuvering  of 
political  conflict.  Individual  liberties  such  as 
freedom  of  speech  and  guarantees  of  privacy 
are  often  in  this  character.  It  was  the  Court 
that  excised  the  cancer  of  legislative  mal- 
apjjortlonment  when  the  incumbent  legisla- 
tors perpetuated  themselves  by  refusing  to 
act,  whereas  it  was  a  bloc  of  Congressmen 
anticipating  Senator  Helms  who  pressed  for 
legislation  depriving  the  federal  courts  of 
Jurisdiction  to  aoply  the  "one  person,  one 
vote"  rule.  The  full  impact  of  statutes  upon 
individual  and  minority  rlfrhts  often  comes 
to  light  only  through  experience.  The  mod- 
em tendency  to  rush  constitutional  Judg- 


ments by  expedited  declaratory  proceedings 
seems  open  to  question.  Judicial  review  is 
most  valuable  when  It  provides  what  Justice 
Stone  called  the  80t>er  second  thought  of  the 
community. 

There  is  also  value  in  having  constitutional 
Judgments  made  by  men  and  women  as  free 
as  any  individual  can  become  from  polltlcta 
or  economic  self-interest,  from  most  forms  of 
ambition,  and  from  the  obligations  of  loyalty 
to  political  parties  or  other  organizations. 
Only  Judges  have  the  necessary  security  and 
Independence. 

There  is  even  greater  value.  I  think  in 
having  the  questions  adjudicated  according 
to  law.  Those  who  attack  the  Court  today 
are  fond  of  quoting  Charles  Evans  Hughes' 
observation  that  the  Constitution  "means 
what  the  Judges  say  It  means."  thus  Imply- 
ing that  the  process  of  decision  is  unim- 
portant, that  m  the  end  all  is  arbitrary  flat. 
and  that  the  only  question  Is,  whose  flat 
shall  control.  There  Is  a  measure  of  truth 
in  Hughes'  "nifty"  but  there  Is  also  truth 
In  the  older  aphorism  asserting  that  Judges 
And,  but  do  not  make,  the  law.  Judges,  un- 
like legislators,  do  not  feel  free  simply  to 
do  what  they  think  is  right,  much  less  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  a  political  party  or 
constituent.  All  Judges  feel  botmd  at  least 
to  some  extent  by  the  duty  to  look  outside 
themselves  to  the  sources  of  law.  Pursuit  of 
the  Ideal  of  principled  decision-making 
built  upon  and  building  a  rationally  coherent 
body  of  law  binding  upon  the  judges  as  well 
as  the  litigants  Is  not  only  more  likely  than 
the  political  process  to  protect  fundamental 
liberties;  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit  and  the 
building  blocks  of  representative  govern- 
ment, it  Is  likely  to  reach  both  wiser  and 
less  subjective  results. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  deep-seated 
desire  for  the  protection  of  certain  funda- 
mental human  rights  against  all  forms  of 
government — perhaps  I  should  say.  against 
the  claims  of  society.  Would  you  agree  with 
me  that  that  desire  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  yearning  for  government,  not  by  power, 
whether  the  power  of  force  or  of  votes,  but 
by  reason,  moral  right  and  Justice?  The 
words  are  imprecise.  The  yearning  is  for  an 
impossible  dream.  Tet  it  seems  wise  and 
right  that  the  aspiration  flnd  a  measure 
of  expression  somewhere  among  our  political 
institutions  The  best  place,  even  though 
imperfect,  is  the  Judicial  Branch  and  ulti- 
mately the  Supreme  Court. 

There  are  Umes  when  the  courts,  especially 
the  Supreme  Court,  can  lead  us  a  step  to- 
wards fulfillment  of  the  impossible  dream. 
True,  if  the  Justices  are  not  mindful  of  the 
limits  of  .their  function  and  attentive  to  the 
constraints  of  law,  they  may  overreach  them- 
selves and  stir  pressure  for  the  kind  of  legis- 
lative and  popular  reprisals  we  have  beta 
discussing.  True.  also,  that  the  roots  of  any 
great  decision  must  lie  in  the  will  of  people. 
■Vet  the  constraints  leave  room  for  progress. 
The  will  can  be  evoked.  Being  Is  becoming. 
Our  aspiratioins  are  no  less  part  of  us  than 
our  practices.  Within  the  constraints,  the 
Court  can  sometimes  be  the  voice  of  the 
spirit,  reminding  of  what  we  may  be  In 
order  to  make  us  what  we  are. 

I  phrase  the  point  inadequately  but,  for 
me.  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  re- 
sisting the  current  attacks  upon  the  Court. 


PREUMTNARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
f  ned  in  the  act.  those  In  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 


tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Efepartment  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  December  7, 1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
tion at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  SECtntmr 
Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  7, 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendltk. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Db.  Binncndijk:  By  letter  dated 
18  February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  ,<the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  (25 
million. 

Sincerely. 

EaiCH  F.  Von  Masbod, 

Director.^ 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  3 
<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  proposed  arms  sales  und^r 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7  mil- 
lion. Upon  such  notification,  the  Congress 
has  30  calendar  days  during  which  the 
sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Tn  keeping  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  information  is  Im- 
mediatelv  available  to  the  full  Senate,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notification  which  has  been 
received.  The  classified  smnex  referred  to 
in  the  covering  letter  is  available  to  Sen- 
ators in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  room  4229  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Building. 

Detense  SECtrarrT 
Assistance  Acenct, 
Washington.  DC.  December  8, 198/. 
Hon.  Chakles  H.  Pebct. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
portlne  requirements  of  Section  38(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
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herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-10  and  under  when,  in  fact,  it  has  just  only  very  re-  program  will  bring  solid  gains  to  our  econ- 

separate  cover  the  classlfled  annex  thereto,  centlv  been  born.  """y  "^  *^***  '""8  "in 

This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department         Of  course   no  program  Is  perfect,  and  *"**  ^**"  '°"8  run  isnt  all  that  long.  Some 

of  the  Navys  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Aus-  ,  y^                '   reservations  and  concerns  s^"'*'**  s*>o*   improvement  by  as  early  as 

traaia  for  defense  articles  and  services  estl-  LourcoZasSS  the  Reagan  1983-lnflatlon  slackening  off.  capital  Invest- 

mated  to  cost  $750  million  Shortly  after  this  about  some  aspects  01  >"f  "f^f*"  »P  ment   increasing,   unemployment  dropping, 

letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  proach.  But.  overau,  i  oeueve  ii  repre-  interest  rates  at  reasonable  levels  and  sub- 

notUy   the  news  media  of  the   unclassified  sents    a    sincere    and    well-thought-out  stantlal  upward  movement  In  the  stock  and 

portion  of  this  Transmittal.  effort  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  our  bond  markets. 

Sincerely,  current  economic  difficulties.  I  also  be-  Best  of  ail.  the  President  is  keeping  his 

EucH  P.  VoN  Makbod,  lieve  that  most  Americans  have  a  sense  promises.  When  he  said,  "if  not  tia,  who?  If 

Director.  ^j  jj^i^  play  and  are  willing  to  give  the  "»-  "°W'   when?"  he  obviously  wasn't  In- 

THx^sMr^^No.  82-10  ^^^^'^l^^'^rf  Z  ^'X"vilwTJl,o  '"onThiVorerUalTa.one.  American 
(Notice  of  Proposed   Issuance  of  Letter  of          Mr.  fresioeni.  inis  laiier  view  is  aiso  citizens  know  for  certain  that  the  stream  is 
Offer  Pursuant   to  Section  38(b)    of  the  shared  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Dee,  chairman  flowing  their  way.  When  President  Reagan 
Arms  Export  Control  Act)  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  oflBcer  took  office,  federal  taxes  consumed  32  per- 
il) Prospective  Purchaser:  Australia.  of  the  Smith  Kline  Corp.  In  recent  re-  cent  of  the  gross  national  product.  By  the 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  marks  distributed  to  the  shareholders  of  time  his  first  term  is  over,  they'll  be  down 

Million  Smith-Kline  and  others.  Mr.  Dee  articu-  to  19,5  percent. 

Major  Defense  Equipment* $685  j^^^^   ^  persuasive  case  for  giving  the  The   Administration's   budget   cuts   have 

O****' V- ^5  President's  program  time  to  begin  work-  f'«»<*y  brought  a  2  percent  decline  in  spend- 

!«»    T  KoHoio  that  nthpre  rniiirt  h<»npflt  '"8.  measured  in  ncnlnflated  dollars.  What's 

Total  750  ing.  I  believe  that  Others  could  benent  ^^^^    ^^  Americans  are  getting  our  first 

•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  Ust.  a  ^y  reviewing  Mr.  Dees  remarks  ana  X.  gunnpse  of  regulatory  relief  In  decades, 

part  of  the  International  Traffic   In  Arms  therefore,  ask  that  Mr.  Dees  comments. 

Regulations  (ITAR).  entitled  "The  Burden  of  Proof "  be  print-  wh„  »>,-„  «          ..      . 

neguiawojis  k'.-.'ux,                                                                                           RECORD  ^^^-  ^***°'  *"  **  hearing  SO  many  lamen- 

(III)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of-  Jt^o  to^o^onf  fniirTorV-  Utlons  about  the  Administration's  new  eco- 
fered:  Government  furnished  equipment,  ine  Siaiemeni  louows.  nomlc  recovery  program— even  from  re- 
technlcal  services,  training,  spares,  and  fol-                         The  Burden  or  Pkoof  spected  observers? 

low-on  support  in  connection  with  the  up-                             ( By  Robert  F.  Dee )  There  are  three  reasons: 

grading  of  three  DDGs.                                               j^^ny  bitter  tears  of  doubt  are  being  shed  '^"''  *•*>«  program  thoroughly  contradlcU 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (LXB).  ^^^^  ^        gy^   the   Administration's  new  ^h*  '"^g  unchallenged  Idea  that  better  gov- 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid.  Of-  economic   program.    Even    The   Wall   Street  e™ment  requires  bigger  government, 

fered,  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None.  journal,  for  example,  has  published  a  num-  Second,  the  U.S.  government  has  operated 

(vl)   Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  editorials  lamenting  its  demise,  on  completely  different  economic  premises 

m  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services         .^^^    writers    cite    persuasive    evidence—  for  the  past  40  years  or  more. 

Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep-  ^^^^^  ^„^  ^ond  markets  are  down.  Interest  Third,  when  you  come  right  down  to  it 

arate  cover.  rates  are  high,  the  Pederal  deficit  is  increas-  every  American  is  from  MiutnnH 

(vll)  section  28  Report:  Included  In  report  ™^*  g^^,^,  l,;,^^^      ^^  ,„  t.^uble.  capital  In-  TA^*   ,?^.  J°T^  Missouri, 

for  quarter  ending  30  September  1981.  vefiment  Is  slack  and  tax  revenues  are  ex-  ^J^  j*'"^*  "'     ^f  .h      "**"*"*  carpenter. 

(vlU)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress:  „.„,„rt  .«  h»  i,,»,»r  '  "^  *"*  '^"*  °*  ****  "*"  economic  pro- 
December  8,  1981.  peciea  to  oe  lower.  ^^^^   ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^         ^^  ^^ 

NO  EVIDENCE  SOOn.0 

PoLKT  JusTincATioM                             Yet  I'm  writing  this  message  only  16  days  — ^^^^^^^_^ 

AUSTmALiA — DDG  MODERNIZATION  after  the  first  steps  (and  certainly  not  the  __.-j_.^„_,     ^  -,,,-,t  o    hu-^o     ...^^.    tr    >c, 

PROGRAM  SUPPORT  last)  have  been  taken  to  Carry  out  President  r  UNDINO    L£VELS    FOR    TOE    VAS 

The  Government  of  Australia  has  requested  Reagan's   plan   for   the   country's  economic  OFFICE   OF  PLANNING  AND  PRO- 

the  purchase  of  government  furnished  equip-  recovery.  GRAM  EVALUATION  AND  FOR  THE 

ment.  technical  services,  training,  spares,  and         It's  a   maxim  of  American  law   that  the  SUPPLY  SERVICE 

follow-on  support   In   connection   with   the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  plaintiff,  but  there  anmrtamcT    «»      t. 

upgrading  of  three  DDGs  at  an  estimated  hasn't  been   time   to  collect  solid  evidence  •  Mr.   SIMPSON.   Mr.   President,   there 

cost  of  $750  million.  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Admlnlstra-  are  certain  provisions  contained  in  the 

As  an  ally  under  the  ANZUS  Treaty,  Aus-  tlon's  program.  It  only  went  Into  effect  on  conference    report    on    the    HUD-Inde- 

traiia  plays  a  major  role  In  assuring  the  sta-  October  1.  pendent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  for 

bUlty  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pa-         Those  who  are  already  reporting  the  death  fiscal  year  1982,  H.R.  4034,  which  passed 

clfic  and  Is  stratei:;lcally  located  with  respect  of  the  President's  program  are  greatly  exag-  ^j^g  Senate  by  voice  vote'  on  Saturday 

to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Therefore,  the  United  geratlng.  November  21    and  thp  Hoiksp  nn  Thiirs-' 

SUtes  has  cooperated  in  imorovlng  Austra-                              selective  silence  rta^ri^lilr^  ^hf^H  ^if.!-S  ™o^«™I 

Has  military  capability  through  foreign  mil-         ^,  ,.,,  ^  ,^,,  beneficial  changes  In  the  ^ce^^Si? Vb  J    wwS   I   n?w  ISk 

Itary  sales,  logistics  agreements,  and  com-  economy  are  already  visible.  Virtually  every  ,°°f®™    ?"'*    *°°7    '^"*<^"   ^   °?*  .S®*f 

blned  exercises.  major  measure  of  economic  activity  shows  fome  explanation  from  my  good  friend. 

This  sale  represents  a  significant  commit-  ^^^^^   ^^^^   economy   has   actually    Improved  "-"^  very  able  Chairman  of  the  HUD  and 

ment  by  the  Australian  Government  to  mod-  j,„j,g  president  Reagan  took  office  In  Janu-  Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee  of 

ernlze  and  strengthen  the  Royal  Australian  ^^y  the    Senate    Appropriations    Committee 

Navy  (RAN)   and  Is  an  Interjral  part  of  the         .p^g  inflation  rate,  at   13.6  percent  when  (Mr.  Oarn).  The  provisions  to  which  I 

Australian    DDG     Modernization     Program  „^    Reagan  assumed  office,  has  now  come  refer  are  contained  in  subsection  40  of 

n^^.  ^u  n^o™  wKcVLp^nninmpnt  '^°'^  ^°  '"■°""''  '"  P"'='"'^-  ^^^^°^  501  of  the  act,  and  they  read  as 

DDG  s.  This  program  win  Include  equipment         yhe    "misery   Index  "—the   unemployment  follows- 

for  the  conversion  of  the  TARTAR  weapon         .     "  ."i!f  ^.,,tw    ♦»,.   inflntinn    nite—has  *°"°*^- 

system,  surface  missile  systems,  electronic  l^^"  '"^  ,l,.-^2r..nti.,i  oXte  ^*^^^  Provided  further.  That  In  the  Veterans" 
warfare  equipment,  and  miscellaneous  equip-  dr°PPe'l  ^^ree  percentage  points.  Administration  not  to  exceed  (1)  $1.5  mll- 
ment  required  to  update  the  RAN  Combat  The  "Reagan  dollar"'  Is  13  percent  stronger,  uon  shall  be  available  for  the  Office  of  Plan- 
Data  System  Center.                                                    The    projected    1982    budget    deficit- un-  nlng  and  Program  Evaluation  and  Program 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  nnd  support  pleasant   but  temporarily    necessary— Is  no  (2)  649  staff  years  shall  be  available  for  the 

will  not  affect  the  basic  mlllUry  balance  In  worse   than   the  deficits  for   the  two  years  Supply  Service, 

the  reulon.  before   the   Administration's  new  economic  ^^^    President     the    inclii«iion    of   this 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re-  program.  And  those  earlier  deficits  were  In-  ^,™i'  j "      °  "  '    ,  "^   inclusion   oi    inis 

Qulre  the  assignment  of  any  additional  US.  curfed  during  years  of  rising,  not  declining.  Provision  was  a  quite  startling  revelation 

Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  Aus-  tax  rates.  ^°^  '"^  ^^  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 

^™»*                                                                          There  seems  to  be  a  selective  silence  about  «j;ans'  Affairs  Committee.  No  member  of 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  ^„  ^^^^    q^^j  s,-ng  Perhaps  It's  only  natural  <""«   committee— neither   the   chairman, 

defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  ^^^^  ^j^^gg  clinging  to  the  liberal  views  of  'he  ranking  minority  member,  nor  any 

■  the  past  aren't  liberal  enough  now  to  admit  of  the  membership  were  made  aware  of 

inn?  •nrroTMrm  rw  ■DXir\r\-c<  **^**  ^'^    Reagan's  program  is  already  bene-  this  provision  even  though  the  COmmit- 

mt.  BURDEN  OF  PROOF  fitting  Americans.  tee  Staff  made  a  consclous  effort  during 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi-                         keeping  promises  that  marathon  weekend  session  to  monl- 

denfs  economic  recovery  program  has        Moreover,  most  of  the  time-tested  econo-  tor  and  review  carefully  the  appropria- 

been  much  in  the  news  of  late.  Some  metric  studies  from  reliable  and  politically  tions  process  as  it  affected  apprc^ria- 

critics  are  already  giving  it  last  rites  detached  organizations  predict  that  the  new  tions  for  the  Veterans  Administration. 
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I  would  ask  my  good  friend  and  re- 
spected colleague  from  Utah  what  the 
origin  was  of  this  provision  and  how  it 
came  to  be  included  in  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4034? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
good  colleague  for  the  opportunity  to 
clarify  this  situation.  As  he  is  aware,  the 
current  version  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  4034  reflects  and  incorporates 
in  full  the  conference  agreements 
reached  on  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies accounts  by  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  second  continuing  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  357. 

The  specific  provision  to  which  he 
refers  was  not  contained  in  the  version 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  357  that  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  early  in  the 
morning  of  November  20.  Rather,  the 
provision  originated  in  the  House  ver- 
sion and  was  brought  to  the  House/Sen- 
ate conference  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion by  the  House  conferees.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  provision  was  first  proposed 
in  the  House  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies, Congressman  Boland  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  aopreciate  that  information.  But 
I  must  express  my  very  great  concern  and 
dlsDleasure  that  the  program  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  this  provision 
were  at  no  time  offered  to  or  discussed 
with  either  the  members  or  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
for  review  and  comment.  I  assure  you  we 
would  have  been  ava'lable  for  commen- 
tary on  this  issue.  It  is  a  regrettable 
procedure. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  provi- 
sions such  as  those  we  are  discussinR 
here  certainly  should  be  discussed  with 
the  relevant  authorizing  committees,  and 
it  is  mv  intention  always  to  work  closely 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee  and  to  keep  him 
and  his  committee  fully  informed,  when- 
ever practicable,  of  all  appropriations  de- 
velopments affecting  the  substantive  au- 
thorizing jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 
The  first  continuing  resolution  had  ex- 
pired at  midnight  on  the  preceding  day 
and  the  conferees  on  the  new  continu- 
ing resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution 
357,  were  under  considerable  pressure  to 
reach  agreement  ouicklv.  not  just  with 
resoect  to  the  HUD-Indeoendent  Agen- 
cies bill,  but  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
major  appropriations  b'lls.  It  was  in  this 
atmosphere  that  House  language  in  ques- 
tion here  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Similarly,  I  acted  quickly  after  the 
agreements  were  reached  on  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  bill  to  incorporate 
those  agreements  into  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill.  H  R.  4034,  because  all  par 
ties  concerned,  including  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Hatfield,  and 
of  course  the  administration,  were,  as  I 
stated  in  the  Record  at  the  time,  "anx- 
ious to  assure  that  the  approoriatlons 
process  acts  as  quickly  as  possible  on  reg- 
ular fiscal  year  1982  bills." 


Only  a  few  hours  elapsed  between  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  agreements 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  357  and  their 
incorporation  into  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  4034. 

The  effect  of  this  incorporation  was  to 
make  approximately  40  changes  in  the 
HJl.  4034  conference  report,  and  I  do 
regret  that  time  did  not  allow  us  to  con- 
sult with  each  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees affected  by  these  many  changes. 
But  I  do  think  that  the  passage  of  this 
conference  report  by  the  Senate  was  a 
timely  and  very  significant  step  toward 
the  passage  of  our  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  understand  and 
appreciate  the  severe  time  limitations 
under  which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  operating,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  action  taken  on  the  21st, 
but  throughout  this  entire,  unusually 
drawn-out  appropriations  process  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  express  my  deep 
concern  about  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
gram reductions  which  would  be  accom- 
plished through  the  provision  which  I 
have  discussed.  The  VA's  Office  of  Plan- 
ning and  Program  Evaluation  has  over 
the  years  served  a  vital  oversight  func- 
tion for  a  variety  of  VA  programs,  well 
complementing  the  work  of  the  Inspector 
General  in  seeking  to  guarantee  that  VA 
programs  make  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective practicable  use  of  taxpayer 
dollars. 

And  the  supply  service,  which  has  al- 
ready suffered  one  major  cutback  this 
year,  has  responsibility  for  distributing 
medical  supplies  and  prosthetics  to  all 
VA  medical  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, for  setting  medical  procurement 
policy,  and  for  negotiating  all  contracts 
for  D.M.  k  S.  and  research  services.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  cutting  back  this  serv- 
ice from  669  to  649  staff  years  wUl  not 
result  in  any  savings,  but  will  simply 
transfer  certain  medical  supply  distribu- 
tion responsibilities  from  the  supply  serv- 
ice to  DM.  k  S. 

I  do  not  believe  such  programs  should 
be  summarily  reduced  unless  we  have  a 
proper,  detailed  explanation  of  justifi- 
cation— and  certainly  not  until  the 
House  and  Senate  authorizing  commit- 
tees have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
carefully  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  re- 
ductions. "Hie  action  taken  has  all  the 
trappings  of  an  arbltrarv  and  unjusti- 
fied choppintr  away,  perhaps  by  some 
overzealous  House  staffer  rubbing  hjs 
hands  with  glee  in  the  waning  hours  ch 
an  exhausting  appropriations  battle. 

I  would  inouire  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  what  his  position  might  be,  in 
terms  of  future  appropriations  actions 
and  perhaps  at  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations stage  if  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees were  to  conclude  and  recom- 
mend that  such  reductions  should  not  be 
made? 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr  President.  I  am  happy 
to  assure  mv  colleague  from  Wvoming 
that  we  should  give  the  utmost  deference 
to  any  such  recommendation.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  Senators  concern  on  this 
matter,  and  will  be  happy  to  work  with 
my  counterparts  on  the  House  Appropri- 


ations Committee  to  achieve  a  satisfac- 
tory resolution  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  that  assurance.  I  always 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  work  with  him 
on  these  most  important  matters,  and  I 
understand  fully  the  awesome  problems 
confronted  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in 
crafting  the  final  version  of  the  contin- 
uing resolution.  It  is  my  honest  inten- 
tion to  assist  the  Senator  from  Utah  in 
assuring  that  this  does  not  occur  again.* 


BUY  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the 
sage  advice  of  John  K.  Nagy,  one  of  my 
constituents  who  has  lived  under  15 
Presidents,  going  back  to  William  Mc- 
Klnley.  Although  each  of  us  might  dis- 
agree with  some  of  Mr.  Nagy's  ideas,  they 
are  all  worth  noting,  given  the  benefit  of 
his  long  years  of  experience. 

Of  particular  interests  to  me  are  Mr. 
Nagy's  thoughts  on  the  need  to  encour- 
age buying  of  American  products.  In  his 
own  way  Mr.  Nagy  has  gotten  to  the  core 
of  one  of  our  major  trade  problems  to- 
day— the  need  for  reciprocity  between 
nations,  particularly  in  market  access. 
We  have  one  of  the  world's  most  open 
markets.  We  should  be  working  hard  to 
get  other  nations  to  open  their  borders  to 
our  products.  Mr.  Nagy  makes  this  point 
and  a  number  of  others  in  an  open  letter 
he  recently  gave  me.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

I  write  this  letter  as  a  private  citizen  for 
the  benefit  of  our  citizens  and  our  country, 
the  good  old  U.S.A.  As  a  man  who  lived  under 
fifteen  presidents  from  WUllam  McKlnley  In 
1900  to  Ronald  Reagan,  our  present  president, 
I  believe  I  have  the  knowledge  to  see  what 
has  gone  wrong  and  why  our  nation  has  over 
8,000.000  people  out  of  work  today. 

As  I  am  81  years  of  age,  I  have  lived 
through  four  wars  which  our  nation  was  In- 
volved In.  I  have  t>een  an  elected  public  offi- 
cial as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and.  at  present. 
Township  Supervisor.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
1980  Republican  Convention  In  Detroit.  The 
problems  that  caused  millions  of  our  citizens 
to  be  out  of  work  are  several.  As  a  senior  citi- 
zen I  would  like  to  make  a  few  reaaonable 
suggestions  which  are  needed  and  would  help 
our  nation  and  our  people  who  lu-e  out  of 
work. 

During  the  four  wars  I  lived  through, 
money  spent  to  win  the  war  was  no  problem 
to  save  our  nation.  Jiut  one  battleship  cost 
100  million  and  more,  one  submarine  the 
same,  and  a  Jet  plane  costing  millions  shot 
down,  lost,  plus  the  lives  of  our  men  who 
were  lost  and  others  who  came  home  dis- 
abled for  life.  Ood  forbid  that  we  have  an- 
other war  just  to  put  mlUlons  of  people 
back  to  work.  Thank  Ood  we  are  at  peace. 
Why  not  put  some  of  the  war  money  to  do 
the  things  needed  and  give  our  unemployed 
a  chance  to  work  to  earn  money  and  pay 
taxes  and  take  the  unemployed  off  the  re- 
lief rolls.  The  welfare  people  cannot  find 
Jobs.  Tf  that  Is  true,  let  the  government  find 
Jobs  for  them.  Let  them  work  eight  hours  a 
day  for  Uncle  Sam:  then  pay  them  their 
wages,  not  welfare  checks.  My  plan  would 
put  millions  of  people  to  work  doing  what  It 
badly  needed  for  the  good  of  our  nation. 

lliere  Is  much  to  do.  Let  us  suppoae  we 
need  a  new  battleship,  a  few  jet  planes,  a 
few  submarines,  and  the  coat  of  all  tbU 
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trould  require  %nrj  able-bodied  person  to 
work  elgbt  bourt  »  dky,  not  sit  sround  doing 
notblng  but  waiting  for  a  relief  check.  Clean 
the  beer  and  soda  cans  along  our  highways; 
cut  dead  trees:  cut  brush  leaning  out  along 
the  highways:  beautify  America.  Put  your 
teenagers  In  C.C.C.  camps  In  our  forests: 
put  men  to  work  on  gypsy  moths  which  are 
killing  our  trees,  deteriorating  our  forests. 
This  Is  a  war  I'd  like  to  see  us  win  now. 

This  would  work  two  ways — putting  peo- 
ple to  earn  their  own  wages,  and  improving 
our  nation.  All  this  without  a  war  and  with- 
out bloodshed.  We  won  every  war.  We  gave 
back  the  country  we  conquered.  Let's  spend 
some  money  for  our  own  nation,  our  own 
people,  let's  be  proud  of  our  nation,  let  us 
do  It  now. 

I  put  much  of  our  unemployment  problem 
on  our  American  manufacturers.  When  ad- 
vertising they  should  proudly  add.  "Made 
In  the  U.S.A.  by  American  Unions.  Labor,  or 
Just  labor,  or  just  made  In  the  U.S.A." 

Also.  Congress  ought  to  pass  a  law  that 
If  Americans  buy  say  •60,000,000  foreign 
products,  then,  that  country  should  buy  the 
same  amount  of  American  products.  If  not, 
a  very  high  Import  tax  should  be  paid  to 
compensate  our  people  who  are  knocked  out 
of  work. 

This,  too,  would  help  solve  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Manufactiirers  should  pay 
the  workers  a  decent  hourly  rate  with  proper 
Inspection,  rather  than  paying  piece  work 
rates  to  workers.  This  would  produce  a  bet- 
ter made  product  that  people  would  prefer 
to  buy  because  it  would  be  gix>d. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  we  had  congress- 
men playing  ball  with  foreign  lobbyists.  At 
times  X  wonder  on  whose  payroll  they  are  on. 
Toun  truly, 

John  K.  Naot.« 


FEDERAL  FmEARMS  OWNERS  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  conduct- 
ing hearings  this  week  on  S.  1030,  the 
Federal  Firearms  Owners  Protection 
Act.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  96th  Congress  and  was 
pleased  to  renew  my  support  for  it  when 
Senator  McClurc  introduced  S.  1030  in 
April  of  this  year. 

In  testimony  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Wednesday,  I  emphasized 
the  reforms  necessary  in  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  if  honest,  law-abiding 
gun  owners  and  gim  dealers  are  to  have 
the  same  rights  that  our  Constitution 
and  criminal  laws  guarantee  to  other 
citizens.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  my 
statement  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATBICXNT  or  SENATOB  QtrENTIN  N.   BCSOICK 

Mr.  Chairman  I  am  very  pleased  to  appear 
before  your  committee  this  morning  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1030  the  Federal  Firearms  Owners 
Protection  Act.  I  am  one  of  the  many  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  because  the  re- 
forms which  It  writes  Into  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1968  are  legitimate  and  pressing.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  put  an  end  to 
some  of  the  well -documented  abuses  that 
have  been  committed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  In  the  name 
of  gun  control. 

Tills  Is  not  a  bill  to  dismantle  the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  I  supported  that  legisla- 
tion at  the  time  It  became  law  and  I  still 
support  Its  basic  provisions  Including  Its  re- 
quirement that  persons  dealing  In  firearms 
be  federally  licensed  Its  prohibition  of  In- 
terstate mall-order  sale  of  any  flrearma  or 


ammunition  and  Its  establishment  of  mini- 
mum penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  In 
the  commission  of  a  federal  felony.  But  in  the 
baste  to  enact  broad  gun  control  legislation 
following  the  tragic  assassinations  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  the 
Oongreas  Ignored  some  baalc  aspects  of  crim- 
inal and  con^tiiutlonal  law.  The  result  has 
been  a  regulatory  nightmare  with  honest 
law-abiding  gun  owners  and  gun  dealers  the 
subject  of  oppressive  bureaucratic  harass- 
ment and  unjustified  prosecution.  We  must 
now  act  to  correct  our  previous  errors  of 
omission. 

For  example,  it  Is  a  fundamental  premise 
of  criminal  law  that,  except  In  extraordinary 
cases,  an  act  can  only  constitute  a  crime  If 
both  of  two  elemenu  are  present :  the  wrong- 
ful deed  Itself,  and  the  Intent  to  commit  a 
crime.  But  the  1968  gun  control  law  pro- 
scribes a  number  of  activities  without  regard 
to  whether  the  violation  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  law  or  an  Innocent  mis- 
take. As  a  result,  the  federal  agency  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  law  has  brought  lar 
too  many  cases  based  on  technical,  inad- 
vertent violations  of  the  statute  by  totally 
hooMTt,  Uw-abidlng  citizens.  S.  1030  will  stop 
this  practice  by  requiring  that  violations  be 
shown  to  be  "willful"  before  a  person  can  be 
convicted  under  the  Act. 

Another  basic  premise  of  our  system  of 
laws  is  that  our  citizenry  must  be  able  to 
perceive  what  is  lawful  and  what  Is  unlawful 
if  it  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  Illegal  con- 
duct. The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  sets  forth 
detailed  licensing  requirements  for  those 
"engaged  in  the  business "  of  dealing  In  fire- 
arms or  ammunition,  but  nowhere  does  It 
define  the  term  "engaged  In  business."  Once 
again,  over-zealous  B.A.T.F.  agents  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  oversight  by  enticing 
gun  collectors  into  selling  a  few  guns  from 
their  collection  and  then  charging  them  with 
having  engaged  In  business  without  a  li- 
cense. In  the  twelve-month  period  preceding 
July  1.  1979.  nearly  25  percent  of  all  of 
B.A.T.F. 's  firearms  cases  Involved  the  charge 
of  dealing  without  a  license.  8.  1030  wUl  re- 
solve this  clearly  mlsgviided  interpretation 
of  the  1968  law  by  explicitly  defining  "en- 
gaged in  the  business"  of  dealing  to  Include 
only  those  who  devote  time  and  labor  to  the 
selling  of  guns  with  the  object  of  making  a 
livelihood  and  profit. 

It  Is  also  an  important  principle  of  our 
legal  system  that  a  person  should  not  be 
penalized  twice  for  the  same  action.  But  It 
happens  all  too  frequently  that  even  when 
an  Individual  is  tried  and  acquitted  of  crimi- 
nal charges  stemming  from  an  unintentional 
violation  of  the  Oun  Control  Act.  the 
B.A.T.F.  renews  its  harassment  by  Initiating 
a  civil  action  for  forfeiture  of  his  gun  collec- 
tion, or  revocation  of  his  dealer's  license, 
based  on  exactly  the  same  evidence  that  was 
rejected  at  the  criminal  trial.  The  toll  on 
such  individuals.  In  terms  of  attorney's  fees, 
lost  business,  and  emotional  trauma.  Is  hor- 
rendous. S.  1030  will  rectify  this  situation  by 
providing  that  when  an  individual  has  been 
acquitted  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  law. 
or  his  case  dismissed,  the  same  evidence  may 
not  be  used  to  confiscate  his  property  or 
revoke  his  license. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  worth- 
while changes  Incorporated  In  this  legislation. 
Other  provisions  act  to  stiffen  the  requliw- 
ment  of  a  mandatory  Jail  sentence  for  use  of 
a  gun  In  the  commission  of  a  federal  felony 
and  to  require  a  showing  of  probable  cause 
before  a  gun  dealer's  premises  may  be  en- 
tered and  searched  by  government  agents.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill  will  force 
the  B.A.T.F. — or  whatever  federal  agency  In 
the  future  Is  charged  with  enforcement  of 
the  1968  Oun  Control  Act — to  focus  Its  efforts 
where  they  are  most  needed :  on  the  criminal 
element  In  this  country,  and  not  on  hard- 
working,  law-abiding,  honest  citizens.  Mr. 


Chairman.  I  respectfully  request  your  com- 
mittee's quick  approval  of  this  Important 
legislation. 
Thank  you.# 


DOOS  AND  COYOTES 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr,  President,  in  light 
of  recent  announcements  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  pertaining  to  new 
measures  for  predator  control,  I  should 
like  to  highlight  a  coyote  control  tech- 
nique as  old  as  Mother  Nature  herself: 
herd  dogs. 

Livestock  guarding  dogs  were  routinely 
used  for  centuries  in  Europe  and  Asia  to 
protect  livestock  from  predators,  how- 
ever this  method  is  relatively  new  in  this 
country.  One  legendary  sheep-guarding 
dog  is  the  Hungarian  Komondor,  a  shag- 
gy, intelligent  and  affectionate  dog  which 
nonetheless  is  single-mindedly  protective 
of  a  flock  under  its  care. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  this  subject  found 
in  the  June  1,  1981,  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine entitled,  "Sheepmen  Are  Going  to 
the  Dogs"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Shcspmen  Axe  Ooing  to  the  Docs 

Coyotes  are  small  (about  30  lbs.),  fast, 
clever  and  notably'  fond  of  mutton  chops. 
For  years  U.S.  sheepmen  have  trapped  them, 
shot  them  from  airplanes,  and  laid  out 
wholesale  poisons.  But  In  1972  the  Nixon 
Administration  banned  the  use  of  poison  on 
federal  grazing  lands  because  it  kills  more 
than  Just  coyotes.  The  scattered  chemicals — 
usually  a  nerve  drug  called  Compound  1080 — 
also  felled  birds,  including  endangered  spe- 
cies like  the  bald  eagle,  not  to  mention  foxes, 
badgers,  opossums,  raccoons  and  pet  dogs. 

Now  coyotes  are  blamed  for  killing  more 
than  a  million  sheep  a  year,  and  sheepmen 
are  clamoring  for  resumption  of  open  chemi- 
cal warfare.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, meanwhile,  has  been  experimenting 
with  more  specific  antlcoyote  tactics.  In  one 
method,  sheep  are  outfitted  with  a  poison- 
filled  collar:  if  a  coyote  takes  a  bite.  It  soon 
bites  the  dust.  Another  device,  the  so-called 
M-44  Involves  a  spring-loaded  tube  covered 
with  bait  and  planted  in  the  ground. 

When  a  coyote  begins  tugging  at  the  bait, 
the  device  fires  a  lethal  dose  of  cyanide  Into 
Its  mouth.  In  an  attempt  at  aversion  therapy. 
Oovemment-funded  scientists  have  even 
scattered  chunks  of  lamb  meat  dosed  with 
an  emetic.  Any  coyote  who  samples  the  stuff 
quickly  becomes  HI.  The  object:  to  make 
coyotes  feel  that  sheep  are  sickening.  All 
these  things  have  proved  too  inefficient  or 
too  costly  to  be  much  help.  Is  there,  then, 
any  safe,  cheap  and  humane  way  of  contain- 
ing coyotes?  Perhaps,  say  biologists.  U.S. 
sheepmen  have  traditionally  allowed  sheep 
to  roam  their  ranges,  fenced  in  but  otherwise 
untended  by  shepherds  or  dogs.  Now  they 
are  being  urged  simply  to  bring  back  the 
faithful  sheep  dogs  that  have  been  used  in 
Europe  and  Asia  for  centuries. 

Not  Just  any  sheep  dog  will  do.  Such 
familiar  breeds  as  the  collie  and  Oerman 
shepherd  are  herding  dogs.  They  will  drive 
a  fiock  from  place  to  place  and  keep  sheep 
from  straying.  But  such  dogs  need  constant 
supervision.  What  is  required  Is  a  different 
kind  of  canine,  guarding  dogs  that  will  pa- 
tiently watch  over  a  flock  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  even  In  a  lonely  pasture.  A  rancher  need 
only  appear  occasionally  to  leave  food. 
Usually  large  (up  to  135  lbs.)  and  slow  to 
anger,  the  animals  stir  to  action  only  when 
their  charges  are  threatened.  They  live  with 
the  flock  almost  as  If  they  were  sheep  them- 
selves. 


One  favorite  breed,  the  Hungarian  Komon- 
dor. is  a  big.  lovable-looking  beast  as  shaggy 
as  a  sheep.  Komondors  have  been  protecting 
flocks  from  wolves  for  centuries  in  Hungary. 
Now  they  are  standing  guard  over  American 
sheep  in  more  than  two  dozen  states  from 
the  Rockies  to  New  England.  Other  Old  World 
breeds  are  beginning  to  appear  on  U.S. 
ranches  as  well:  the  Anatolian  shepherd:  the 
Great  Pyrenees  from  the  mountains  between 
France  and  Spain:  the  Italian  Maremma;  the 
Yugoslavian  shepherd  or  Shar  Planlnetz: 
and  the  Kuvasz.  a  short-haired  Hungarian 
cousin  of  the  Komondor. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  these  animals  were 
virtually  unheard  of  in  the  U.S.  But  thanks 
to  new  importing  and  breeding  programs, 
guarding  dogs,  which  cost  •300  to  •  1.000 
apiece,  are  being  Inexpensively  leased  to  any 
sheep  farmer  willing  to  try  them.  Almost  at 
once  sheep  losses  have  been  sharply  cut,  sur- 
prising even  skeptical  ranchers.  "Ninety  per- 
cent rate  the  dogs  as  good  to  excellent,"  says 
Wildlife  Biologist  Jeffrey  Oreen.  who  has  been 
raising  Komondors  and  Great  Pyrenees  at  the 
U.S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station  at  Dubois, 
Idaho.  He  adds:  "These  dogs  are  three  times 
as  big  as  coyotes.  One  on  one.  the  dog  always 
wins.  But  usually  the  coyote  Just  turns  tall. 
Many  won't  even  approach  the  flock  because 
of  the  dog's  scent." 

Not  all  dogs  live  up  to  expectations,  say 
Biologists  Ray  and  Lorna  Copplnger.  who 
have  raised  hundreds  of  animals  at  Hamp- 
shire College's  New  England  Farm  Center  in 
Amherst,  Mass.  A  couple  of  dogs  have  wan- 
dered off  Into  the  hills  and  disappeared. 
Others  have  been  killed  by  traffic,  electric 
wires  or  misplaced  M-44s.  Some  dogs  are  nat- 
urally boisterous  and  need  special  handling: 
a  few  have  turned  out  to  be  sheep  killers.  To 
work  properly,  guarding  dogs  must  be  Intro- 
duced to  sheep  as  pups  so  that  by  maturity 
they  are  totally  at  ease  with  the  flock— and 
vice  versa.  When  a  predator  approaches,  the 
sheep  tend  to  converge  behind  the  dog.  "They 
recognize  him  as  a  security  blanket."  says 
ZoologUt  Jack  McGrew  of  Colorado  SUte 
University,  where  Komondors  have  been 
tested  for  three  years.  Ewes  in  labor  some- 
times seek  out  the  protection  of  the  dog. 
Usually  this  trust  is  more  than  reciprocated. 
Dogs  have  been  known  to  lick  the  newborn 
lambs  and  even  cuddle  them  through  the 
night  to  protect  them  from  the  cold. — By 
Frederic  Golden.  Reported  by  Joseph  Pllcher. 
Los  Angeles. « 


EXTRADITION    OP    ZIYAD    ABU 
EAIN 

Mr.  .JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  255. 
which  states  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Ziyad  Abu  Ealn  be  extra- 
dited to  Israel.  In  support  of  that  reso- 
lution, I  submit  for  the  Record  a  memo 
on  the  case  prepared  by  the  law  firm  of 
Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver,  and 
Kampelman. 

The  memo  follows : 

iMTKODOCnOK 

The  chronology  of  legal  evenU  In  the  case 
of  Zlyad  Abu  Ealn.  a  fugitive  whose  extradi- 
tion from  the  United  States  U  sought  by  the 
Government  of  Israel.  Is  as  follows: 

December  18.  1979:  United  States  Magis- 
trate flnds  probable  cause  to  hold  Ealn  for 
extradition. 

March  28.  1980:  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
Eastern  Division  denies  Eain's  request  for 
Issuance  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

February  20.  1981:  Seventh  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  upholds  District  Court  decision. 

AprU  13,  1981:  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  denies  rehearing  and  rehearing  en 
bane. 


October  13.  1981:  VB.  Supreme  Court 
denies  certiorari. 

October  23.  1981:  Seventh  Circuit  Issues 
mandate  In  the  case. 

October  23,  1981:  District  Court  receives 
mandate  from  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

October  30,  1981:  District  Court  receives 
record  from  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

October  30,  1981:  State  Department  re- 
ceives service  or  notlflcatlon  of  denial  of  cer- 
tiorari (unclear). 

The  Statctte  in  Question 

After  a  fugitive  U  committed  for  extradi- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  f  3184, 
81  U.8.C.  i  3188  (1976)  provides  that: 

Whenever  any  person  who  is  committed  for 
rendition  to  a  foreign  government  to  remain 
until  delivered  up  in  pursiiance  of  a  requisi- 
tion. Is  not  so  delivered  up  and  conveyed  out 
of  the  United  States  within  two  calendar 
months  after  such  commitment,  over  and 
above  the  time  actually  required  to  convey 
the  prisoner  from  the  Jail  to  which  he  was 
committed,  by  the  readiest  way.  out  of  the 
United  States,  any  Judge  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  State,  upon  application  made  to 
him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  so  com- 
mitted, and  upon  proof  made  to  him  that 
reasonable  notice  of  the  Intention  to  make 
such  appUcatlon  has  been  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  may  order  the  person  so  com- 
mitted to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  un- 
less sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  such  Judge 
why  such  discharge  ought  not  to  be  ordered. 
questions  pkesented 

1.  When  does  the  two  calendar  month  pe- 
riod begin  to  run? 

2.  Does  the  Secretary  of  State's  power  to 
extradite  expire  after  two  months? 

3.  Upon  expiration  of  the  two  month  pe- 
riod, what  procedures  are  available  to  Ealn  to 
effectuate  his  release  from  custody? 

4.  What  constitutes  "sufficient  caxise"  to 
keep  a  person  in  the  U.S.  for  more  than  two 
months  after  his  commitment  for  extradi- 
tion? 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  exclusion  of 
"time  actually  required  to  convey  the  pris- 
oner from  the  Jail  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted, by  the  readiest  way.  out  of  the  United 
States"  from  calculation  of  the  two  month 
period? 

1.  When  does  the  two  calendar  month  pe- 
riod begin  to  run? 

Section  3188  provides  that  a  person  to  be 
extradited  may  petition  a  court  for  release 
from  custody  If  he  has  not  been  conveyed  out 
of  the  United  States  "within  two  calendar 
months  after  such  commitment  ..."  In  this 
case.  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
two-calendar  month  period  runs  from  Octo- 
ber 13.  the  date  when  the  Supreme  Court 
Issued  Its  order  denying  Eain's  petition  for 
certiorari,  from  October  30.  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  apparently  was  notified  of 
that  denial,  or  from  October  23,  the  date  the 
mandate  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  was  Issued. 

Neither  the  statute  nor  Its  leglslaUve  his- 
tory provides  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Similarly,  there  are  no  regulations  or  prece- 
dents dealing  with  the  Issue  of  the  specific 
date  from  which  the  two  month  period  would 
run.  While  the  answer,  therefore.  Is  not  free 
from  doubt,  the  most  reasonable  Interpreta- 
tion, In  our  opinion,  is  that  the  two  month 
period  would  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of 
the  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  leading  authority  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  I  3188  Is  the  opinion  of  Justice  Gold- 
berg, m  chambers,  in  Perez  Jimenez  v.  United 
States  DUtrict  Court,  84  S.  Ct.  14  (1983). 
According  to  Justice  Ooldberg: 

"The  common-sense  reading  of  {  3188  Is 
that  where  as  here,  the  accused  has  Instituted 
and  pursued  review  of  his  extradition  order, 
the  two-month  period  runs  from  the  time  his 


claims  are  finally  adjtidicated "  84  S.  Ct. 

at  18.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Relying  on  the  Ooldberg  construction,  the 
Seventh  Circuit  iii  the  instant  case  noted 
that  the  ^cretary  ol  Stale  "has  two  months 
from  the  date  of  commitment  following  final 
judicial  action  in  this  case  to  surrender  pe- 
titioner to  the  proper  Israeli  authorities.  .  . 
Eain  v.  WUket,  6*1  F.3d  604,  634  n.26  (7tta 
Clr.  1981.  [Emphasis  added.) 

While  we  have  been  able  to  find  no  cases 
m  point  specifically  defining  "final  adjudi- 
cation" or  "final  Judicial  action"  for  ptur- 
poses  of  the  extradition  statutes,  the  term 
generally  has  been  interpreted  to  designate 
the  last  substantive  Judicial  act  In  a  case. 
For  example,  an  Illinois  court  held  that 
"(fjrom  the  viewpoint  of  parties  involved. 
Judgment  becomes  a  'final  adjudication' 
when  rights  of  appeal  have  been  exhausted." 
PeopU  V.  McCloakey.  274  N.E.2d  358.  360,  2 
lU.  App.3d  892  ( 1971 ) .  On  this  basis,  It  would 
appear  that  the  date  on  which  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  Eain's  petition  for  certiorari^ 
the  final  Judicial  action  Ealn  requested — 
would  be  the  logical  date  from  which  the 
two  month  period  would  nm. 

Although  we  have  discovered  no  cases  that 
specifically  address  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  the  date  of  the  notification  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Barrett  v.  United  States,  590 
P.2d  624  (6th  Clr.  1978)  appears  to  support 
the  position  that  the  date  of  the  Secretary's 
notification  Is  not  relevant  for  the  computa- 
tion of  the  two  month  period.  In  Barrett,  the 
court  computed  the  two  month  period  from 
the  date  the  Magistrate,  signed  a  certificate 
of  extradition  and  order  of  commitment, 
even  though  It  was  more  than  a  month  later 
that  the  Magistrate's  clerk  submitted  certi- 
fied copies  of  the  order  to  the  SecreUry  of 
State.  Id  at  625.  Unfortunately,  for  our  pur- 
poses, the  court  did  not  address  the  issue 
squarely,  so  the  decision  Is  of  uncertain  value 
as  precedent  with  respect  to  computation  of 
the  two  month  period. 

Rule  49(c)  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  provides  an  analogy  which  Is 
useful  in  considering  the  effect  of  a  delay  In 
providing  notice  of  a  Judicial  determination. 
Jnder  that  rule,  the  period  within  which  a 
timely  notice  of  appeal  from  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  may  be  filed  runs  from  the  date 
of  conviction,  not  the  date  of  receipt  of  no- 
tice of  the  conviction,  unless  the  delay  Is 
excused  pursuant  to  Rule  4tb)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Appelate  Procedure.  Similarly. 
Rule  77(d)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  provides  that  lack  of  notice  of 
entry  of  an  order  or  Judgment  does  not  af- 
fect the  time  to  appeal.  While  these  rules  do 
not  apply  to  18  U.S.C.  i  3188,  they  deal  with 
similar  problems  and  suggest  that  the  two 
month  period  commences  to  run  on  the  de- 
nial of  the  writ  of  certiorari. 

This  reading  of  section  3188  Is  supported 
also  by  the  policy  considerations  which  un- 
derpin the  two  month  limitation  period.  The 
purpose  of  the  two  month  limitation  Is  'to 
prevent  detention  for  an  Indefinite  length 
of  time.  Accordingly  to  one  commentary  on 
the  precursor  to  section  3188,  Congress'  In- 
tent In  enacting  section  3188  was  closely 
tied  to  the  concerns  underlying  habeas 
corpus — that  a  person  who  has  not  been 
convicted  not  be  held  an  unreasonable  time. 
See  Hurd,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Right  of  Per- 
sonal Liberty  and  on  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus."  at  Section  III.  Justice  Goldberg  also 
observed  that  section  3188  "was  Intended  to 
imolement  our  treaty  obligations  'without 
delay  and  the  danger  of  a  denial  of  Justice' 
to  the  accused."  citing  the  Congressional 
Globe  of  1848.  the  forerunner  of  the  United 
States  Congressional  Record. 

The  purpose  of  section  3188  was  to  "en- 
sure prompt  action  by  the  extraditing  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  by  this  government  so 
that  the  accused  would  not  suffer  incarcera- 
tion m  this  country  or  uncertainty  as  to  his 
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status  for  long  periods  of  time  through  no 
faul'  of  his  own.'  Perez  Jimenez.  84  S.  Ct. 
at  18.  Construing  the  two  month  period  to 
commence  on  the  date  of  the  Judicial  ac- 
tion, regardless  of  such  delays  as  may  occur 
In  .'ffectlng  notice  of  such  action,  accords 
with  the  purpose  of  the  provision  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  person  under  de- 
tention. This  Is  partl:ularly  true  since  the 
Serretary  Is  deemed  to  be  able  to  Inform 
himself  In  a  timely  fashion  of  a  decision  of 
a  US.  court  and.  as  will  be  discussed  In 
connection  with  our  response  to  question  4. 
may  seek  to  have  the  period  of  detention 
extended  for  sufficient  cause. 

As  mentioned  above.  It  Is  possible  to  mark 
the  running  of  the  two  month  period  from 
October  23.  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  man- 
date from  the  United  Sta'es  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  While,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, the  time  within  which  to  take 
certain  actions  may  not  begin  until  the  Ju- 
dicial action  Is  appropriately  noted  In  the 
docket  [see.  e.g..  United  States  v.  F&M  Schae- 
fer  Brewing  Co..  356  U.S.  227  ( 1958) ;  Edwards 
V.  Doctors  Hospital,  Inc..  242  F.2d  888  (2d  Clr. 
1957).  cert  den..  356  U.S.  930  (1958)).  this 
procedure  Is  primarily  limited  to  entry  ot 
judgments  at  the  trial  court  level.  We  doubt 
this  rule  would  apply  to  subsequent  record- 
ation at  a  lower  level  of  a  Supreme  Court 
action.  As  Justice  Ooldberg  stated,  the  com- 
mon sense  reading  of  the  two  month  provi- 
sion Is  that  it  marks  the  period  available 
to  the  Secretary,  following  final  adiudlcatlon. 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  extradite.  The 
date  of  entry  of  a  decision  In  the  court  dock- 
et Is  irrelevant  to  this  process,  since  the  lower 
court  Is  merely  carrying  out  a  decision  al- 
ready reached — that  the  party  in  question 
may  be  extradited — and  the  lower  court  has 
no  discretion  to  alter  that  outcome  of  the 
Judicial  process. 

2.  Does  the  Secretary  of  State's  power  to 
extradite  exolre  after  two  months? 

There  Is  language  In  many  cases  to  the 
effect  that  the  decision  to  extradite  or  not  Is 
solely  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  See.  e.g.. 
Eain  v.  Wilkes.  641  F.2d.  at  SOS  ("If  the  case  Is 
certified  to  the  Secretary  for  completion  of 
the  extradition  process.  It  Is  In  the  Secre- 
tary's sole  discretion  to  determln*  whether  or 
not  extradition  should  proceed  further  with 
the  Issuance  of  a  warrant  of  surrender.") :  Es- 
cobedo  V.  United  States.  623  F2d  1098,  1105 
n.20  (5th  Clr.  1980)  (The  Secretary  of  State 
always  has  discretion  to  refuse  to  extra- 
dite, even  If  the  Magistrate  under  18  U.S.C. 
i  3184  concludes  that  the  fugitive  Is  extra- 
ditable"); Sindona  v.  Grant.  619  F2d  167. 
176  <2d  Clr.  1980)  ("Such  arguments  are 
properly  addressed  to  the  executive  branch, 
which  Is  empowered  to  make  the  final  deci- 
sion on  extradition  and  has  assumed  the  dis- 
cretion to  deny  or  delay  extradition  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds.") 

When  these  statements  are  considered  to- 
gether with  the  policy  reasons  expressed  In 
Perez  Jimenez  tor  the  two  month  rule  (see 
discussion,  supra).  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  lose  his  power  to 
extradite  upon  the  expiration  of  the  two 
month  period.  As  discussed  above,  the  two 
month  rule  is  concerned  with  the  confine- 
ment of  the  person  to  be  extradited,  not  with 
the  power  of  the  executive  to  extradite.  In 
addition.  18  U  S.C.  S  3186.  the  section  of  the 
statute  that  rives  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity to  extradite,  contains  no  explicit  time 
limitation;  It  simply  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  "may  order  the  person  com- 
mitted under  sections  3184  or  3185  of  this  ti- 
tle to  be  delivered  to  any  authorized  agent  ot 
such  foreign  government,  to  be  tried  for  the 
offense  of  which  charged"  without  reference 
to  any  limitation  on  the  period  within  which 
the  Secretary  must  take  such  action. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  section 
3188.  on  Its  face,  refers  to  discharge  from 
custody  (after  expiration  of  the  two  month 
period  and  upon  application  of  the  detainee) . 


not  termination  of  the  Secretary's  power  or 
extradition.  Indeed,  the  title  of  the  section. 
•Time  cf  commitment  pending  extradition." 
indicates  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  sec- 
tion is  limited  to  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  commitment. 

We  should  point  out.  however,  that  there 
Is  language  In  Barrett  v.  United  States,  supra. 
which  could  be  cited  In  support  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  power  to  extradite  lapses  upon 
expiration  of  the  two  month  period.  Specifi- 
cally, the  court  in  Barrett  characterized  18 
U.S.C.  §  3188  as  a  statute  "which  establishes 
a  two  month  limitation  for  accomplishing 
extradition."  590  F.2d  at  623.  The  question  of 
expiration  of  the  Secretary's  power  was  not 
at  Issue  In  Barrett,  so  the  foregoing  state- 
ment Is  dictum.  Moreover,  the  court  pro- 
vided no  reasons  In  support  of  such  a  read- 
ing of  section  3188.  In  our  view,  this  lan- 
guage would  not  be  followed  by  a  court 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  Secre- 
tary's power  to  extradite  may  be  exercised 
after  expiration  of  the  two  months  period. 

3.  Upon  expiration  of  the  two  month  pe- 
riod, what  procedures  are  available  to  Eain 
to  effectuate  his  release  from  custody? 

Upon  expiration  of  the  two  month  period. 
Eain  can  be  expected  to  apply  to  a  federal 
district  court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
issue  ordering  Ealn's  release  from  custody 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3188.  Eain 
would  also  request  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
Secretary  from  ordering  his  extradition  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  habeas  proceeding.  It 
Is  likely  that  a  Judge  would  grant  such  relief. 

The  habeas  corpus  procedure  would  take  a 
minimum  of  one  month  at  the  district  court 
level.  Whatever  the  result,  the  district  court's 
order  would  be  appealable  to  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

4.  What  constitutes  "sufficient  cause"  to 
keep  a  person  in  the  U.S.  for  more  than  two 
months  after  his  commitment  for  extradi- 
tion? 

IS  U.SC.  §  3188  provides  that  after  the 
two  month  period  ends,  a  Judge  may  order 
the  person  so  committed  "to  be  discharged 
out  of  custody,  unless  sulTlclent  cause  Is 
shown  to  such  Judge  why  such  discharge 
ought  not  to  be  ordered."  The  burden  to 
demonstrate  such  cause  Is  on  the  govern- 
ment. In  Re  Normano,  7  F.  Supp.  329.  332 
(D.  Mass.  1934). 

We  have  found  only  two  cases  which  have 
considered  the  "sufficient  cause"  standard 
for  extending  the  two  month  period.  In 
Perez  Jimenez,  84  S.  Ct.  at  18.  Justice  Gold- 
berg stated  that  since  the  delay  was  "at- 
tributable to  the  proceedings  prosecuted  by 
the  petitioner,  there  certainly  was  'sufficient 
cause'  for  the  delay,  within  the  Intended 
meaning  of  %  3188."  And.  in  Barrett,  590  F.2d 
at  626.  the  court  held  that  the  District  Court 
had  not  abused  its  discretion  In  holding  a 
detainee  two  days  beyond  two  months. 

In  making  that  deitermlnatlon.  tihe  court 
took  Into  account  "the  entire  factual  rec- 
Ird."  tnlng.  among  other  factors,  that  there 
was  no  Indication  or  claim  of  prejudice  re- 
sulting fr(>m  the  delay  of  several  days  be- 
yond the  two  calendar  month  limitation 
(the  court  did  not  even  mention  the  fact 
that  a  person  who  had  not  yet  been  tried 
wsis  being  incao'cerated);  that  "the  record 
does  not  disclose  any  demand  by  appellant 
for  speedy  trial  In  the  Jurisdiction  which 
seeks  to  try  him."  and  (a  point  that  Is  prob- 
ably more  relevant  In  our  case)  "the  charge 
as  to  which  probable  cause  has  been  found 
is  a  serious  one.  'attempted  murder  and 
wounding,'  "  Id.  at  626. 

In  short,  the  few  cases  to  consider  the 
point  have  had  little  difficulty  In  finding 
reasons  to  detain  after  the  expiration  of  the 
two  month  period.  We  would  expect  the  po- 
litical considerations  bearing  on  the  timing 
of  extradition  and  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
crimes  to  carry  weight  with  a  Judge  asked 
to  exercise  his  discretion  to  allow  detention 
of  Eain  beyond  the  two  month  period. 


6.  What  is  the  Importance  and  meaning 
of  the  clause  that  the  two  month  period 
not  Include  "time  actually  required  to  con- 
vey the  prisoner  from  the  Jail  to  which  he 
was  committed,  by  the  readiest  way,  out  of 
the  United  States"? 

There  are  no  cases  directly  on  this  point. 
One  case  simply  mentions  that  the  precursor 
to  section  3188  provided  that  a  prisoner 
could  be  released  if  he  had  not  been  con- 
veyed out  of  the  U.S.  "wttliln  two  calendar 
months  after  he  had  been  committed,  plus 
whatever  time  was  necessary  to  convey  the 
prisoner  from  the  Jail  to  the  nearest  point  of 
embarkation  .  .  ."  In  Re  Normano,  7  F.  Supp. 
329.331.  (D.  Mass.  1934). 

Language  to  this  eflTect  was  a  part  of  the 
original  1848  statute.  It  appears  that  the 
requirement  was  placed  in  the  statute  at  a 
time  when  travel  time  to  the  borders  was  a 
major  consideration,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  the  section  was  to  give  the  authorities 
the  leeway  necessary  to  get  the  person  to  the 
border  without  impinging  on  the  two  month 
period.  Consistent  with  this  purpose,  the 
time  to  eSect  embarkation  (which  could  not 
be  more  than  a  day  or  so  in  our  case)  cannot 
be  tacked  on  automatically  to  the  two 
month  period;  It  is  available  only  if  needed 
to  prevent  a  release  from  custody  while  the 
subject  Is  In  the  process  of  belne  extj9> 
dtted.« 

A  BIPARTISAN  APPROACH  TO 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  evi- 
dence begins  to  mount  that  the  economj' 
is  headed  for  some  deeply  troubled  times, 
not  just  over  the  next  few  months  but 
more  likely  over  the  next  6  to  9  months, 
it  is  clear  that  bipartisan  action  and  a 
cooperative  attitude  are  required  if  wo 
are  to  wailc  the  tightrope  to  economic 
recovery. 

A  quick  review  of  the  economic  statls* 
tics  illustrates  the  severity  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis.  The  total  number  of  Amer- 
icans unemployed  has  jumped  by  more 
than  1  million  persons  in  the  last  2 
months.  Conservative  and  liberal  econo- 
mists, including  Murray  Weldenbaum, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldridge  now  forecast 
that  a  9-percent  unemployment  rate  is 
not  out  of  the  question  next  year. 

Industrial  production  plummeted  1.5 
percent  in  October — the  third  monthly 
decline  in  a  row  and  the  biggest  drop 
since  a  1.7-percent  decline  in  June  1980. 

Housing  is  in  a  depression,  not  a  re- 
cession, as  starts  are  occurring  at  an 
anemic  857,000  annual  rate — the  lowest 
rate  in  15  years. 

Business  inventories  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate and  are  now  at  an  uncomfort- 
ably high  level. 

From  mid-1980  to  mid-1981,  court- 
filed  business  bankruptcies  increased 
30.1  percent — the  second  largest  year-to- 
year  rise  in  the  last  20  years.  Reinforc- 
ing that  data  are  the  bankruptcy  statis- 
tics relesised  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  for 
the  first  35  werfcs  of  1981.  Those  statis- 
tics show  that  business  bankruptcies 
jumped  41.8  percent  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1980. 

The  Index  of  Leading  Economic  Indi- 
cators declined  1.8  percent  in  October 
after  falling  2.2  percent  in  September. 

And  finally,  the  Federal  deficit,  fore- 
cast by  the  Ofilce  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  $42.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
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1982  only  3  months  ago,  is  now  antici- 
pated to  be  nearly  $110  billion. 

The  administration  now  says  that  "this 
quarter  may  be  a  real  downer,"  and  that 
real  economic  growth  will  be  limited  to  1 
percent  next  year.  It  was  predicted  that 
enactment  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic program  with  broad-based  public 
support  would  inspire  great  confidence 
on  Wall  Street  as  well  as  on  Main  Street. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not. 

Certainly  inflation  has  abated  some- 
what, but  we  all  recognize  that  disarray 
In  OPEC  and  a  bountiful  crop  harvest 
have  been  the  key  ingredients  in  holding 
down  the  rate  of  inflation. 

It  is  also  true  that  short-term  interest 
rates  are  declining,  but  again,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  drop  is  in  response  to  the 
steep  decline  in  economic  activity  and 
the  deepening  recession. 

There  is  hope  that  the  10  percent  per- 
sonal income  tax  cuts  effective  July  1, 
1982,  will  help  lead  the  way  out  of  the 
recession.  Perhaps  that  wUl  happen,  but 
I  have  serious  doubts.  Unless  today's 
loose  fiscal  policy  is  modified,  those  in- 
dividual tax  cuts  and  a  $110  billion  defi- 
cit will  crash  head-on  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  tight  monetary  policy. 
That  is  a  prescription  for  a  sluggish  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  continuing  high  in- 
terest rates,  hardly  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  what  may  well  be  the  worst  re- 
cession since  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  last  July  I  Joined  with 
Senators  Boren,  Johnston,  Chiles,  and 
ExoN,  In  urging  the  President  to  convene 
a  national  economic  summit  conference 
to  develop  consistent  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  would  promote  noninfla- 
tionary  sustained  economic  growth.  The 
need  for  such  a  conference  is  now  more 
acute,  more  imperative  than  ever  before. 
The  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate,  pri- 
vate financial  market  experts,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Governors  and  may- 
ors should  meet  until  a  set  of  mutually 
reinforcing  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
are  established. 

We  must  adopt  an  overall,  bipartisan 
economic  policy  that  coordinates  and 
reconciles  the  divergent  viewpoints  on 
spending,  tax,  and  monetary  policies. 
Each  side  must  face  the  realities  of  our 
economic  situation  and  must  be  willing 
to  compromise  and  cooperate  so  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  policy  which  works. 

The  American  people,  who  pay  the  tax 
bills  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  a  de- 
teriorating economy,  will  not  tolerate  a 
protracted  political  tug  of  war  over  eco- 
nomic policy.* 


SOVIET  HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS CONTINUE  UNABATED 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
October  I  had  the  oppcrtimity  to  listen 
to  some  very  moving  testimony  regarding 
the  anti-Semitic  policies  and  tactics  be- 
ing applied  by  Soviet  authorities  today 
Inside  the  U.S.S.R.  The  testimony  was 
presented  by  five  eloquent  witnesses  at  a 
hearing  chaired  by  me  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  Pell.  Both  of  us  are  Commis- 


sioners of  the  Committee  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  and  the  Jewish  Commimity  Coun- 
cil of  Greater  Washington  were  Im- 
mensely helpful  to  us  in  preparing  and 
organizing  the  meeting,  which  I  felt  was 
highly  successful  in  calling  attention  to 
this  very  painful  but  important  subject. 
I  should  add  that  the  hearing  was  timed 
to  commemorate  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  massacre  of  Jews  at  Babl  Yar  by 
the  Nazi  forces  then  occupying  the 
Ukraine. 

Now  I  would  like  to  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  another  Important  aspect  of 
Soviet  dictatorship,  the  widespread  use 
of  psychiatry  as  a  political  weapon  and 
the  compulsory  confinement  of  mentally 
healthy  dissidents  in  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, where  they  are  subjected  to  brutal 
and  punitive  treatment  designed  to  cor- 
rect their  opposition  to  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. I  am  not  referring  to  mere  rumors 
or  conjecture.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties are  now  making  regular  use  of  psy- 
chiatric Institutions  In  dealing  with  dis- 
sidents. 

In  this  connection  I  refer  to  the  elo- 
quent and  timely  speech  delivered  on  this 
subject  on  October  30  by  our  representa- 
tive in  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Rldi- 
ard  Schlfter.  Mr.  Schlf ter  clearly  felt  the 
subject  was  one  which  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant and  urgent  to  deserve  special  at- 
tention. The  text  of  his  speech  confirms 
his  good  judgment.  Drawing  on  informa- 
tion from  reliable  and  widely  available 
sources,  such  as  Amnesty  International, 
and  the  testimony  of  a  Soviet  psychia- 
trist, Mr.  Schifter  presents  a  grim  and 
alarming  picture,  indeed.  It  is  one  which 
makes  George  Orwell's  famous  book, 
"1984,"  sound  all  too  prophetic.  If  there 
are  those  who  think  I  exaggerate,  let 
them  consider  the  foUowlng  two  para- 
graphs from  Mr.  Schlfter's  speech. 

From  available  reports  we  can  gather  that 
today  there  are  perhaps  as  many  as  1.000 
persons  In  Soviet  mental  institutions  who  are 
perfectly  sane  by  generally  accepted  scienti- 
fic norms,  who  most  assuredly  do  not 
threaten  to  do  bodily  harm  to  themselves  or 
others,  but  who  are  deprived  of  their  liberty 
because  they  have  exercised  the  right  of  free 
expression  guaranteed  them  by  the  Universal 
Declaration  (of  Human  Rights)  In  a  man- 
ner which  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  found 
displeasing  and  who  might,  if  freed,  continue 
to  do  so.  In  addition  to  these  approximately 
1.000  political  dissenters,  there  are  In  Soviet 
mental  Institutions  about  three  to  four  times 
that  number  of  persons  who  are  not  dis- 
senters but  complainers.  persons  who  have 
pointed  out  deficiencies  In  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucratic apparatus. 

There  are  two  types  of  mental  hospitals  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  ordinary  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals and  special  psychiatric  hospitals. 
There  are.  reportedly,  thirteen  of  the  lat- 
ter, all  of  them  run  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  the  Ministry  of  the  Secret  Police. 
It  Is  the  eyewitness  reports  as  to  the  way 
patients  are  treated  In  the  special  psychia- 
tric hospitals  that  deserve  the  most  careful 
attention.  These  reports  are  truly  frighten- 
ing, making  one  indeed  wonder  how  funda- 
mental a  change  the  Soviet  Union  has  under- 
gone since  the  end  of  the  "cult  of  personal- 
ity". In  fact,  the  reports  of  methods  used  In 
these  hospitals  are   terrlfylngly  similar  to 


those  we  have  of  the  treatment  of  political 
prisoners  by  Hitler's  8S. 

I  submit  Mr.  Schlfter's  entire  speech 
for  the  Record  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights. 

The  entire  speech  follows: 

Statzmskt  bt   RicRAao  ScHirmi 

Mr.  Chairman,  deprivations  of  person*! 
liberty  through  acts  of  government  can  uke 
a  number  of  forms.  One  such  form  is  the 
Involuntary  ocmmltment  ot  an  individual 
to  an  institution  for  the  mentally  111.  As  the 
patient  in  any  modem  mental  ho^ltal  nor- 
mally receives  psychotherapeutic  treatment, 
which  sometimes  liu^udes  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs,  and  as  there  have  been  slgnlfl- 
cant  developments  in  this  scientific  fi^d  In 
recent  decades,  it  is  indeed  highly  appropri- 
ate for  this  organiz»tl<m  to  concern  ItMlf 
with  those  developmenta. 

As  we  all  know.  Article  3  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  proclaims  ev- 
erycHie's  right  to  "Uberty  and  the  security 
of  person,"  which,  under  Article  29,  Section 
2  can  be  limited  as  is  "determined  by  law 
solely  for  the  piu^xise  of  securing  due  rec- 
ognition and  respect  for  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  others  and  of  meeting  the  Just 
requirements  of  morality,  pubUc  order  and 
the  general  welfare  In  a  democratic  society." 
Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Article  5  provides  that  bo  one  "shall  be 
subjected  to  tortiune  or  to  cruel,  inhiima.n  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment." 

What  the  Declaration  recognizes  is  that 
govenunent  has  the  power  to  deprive  a  per- 
son of  liberty  for  Just  cause  and  under  pro- 
cedures which  make  It  possible  to  establish 
whether  or  not  Just  cause  exists.  Where  the 
possible  deprivation  of  liberty  is  Incaroera- 
tlon,  the  question  requiring  prior  determi- 
nation is  whether  the  accused  oommltted 
certain  acts  in  the  past  and  whether  these 
acts  constituted  violations  of  the  country's 
criminal  laws. 

As  difficult  as  It  sometliiMS  Is  to  reooD- 
stnict  past  evetk'tB  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  let  us  consider  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  Is  to  peer  into  the  future  and  make 
predictions  as  to  how  a  penon  will  b^tave 
at  some  later  date.  Yet  the  act  of  crystal- 
gazing  Is  required  before  a  person  may  be 
Involuntarily  committed  to  a  mental 
institution. 

To  be  sure,  some  In-voltmtary  oommltxnents 
are  the  result  of  the  ordinary  criminal  proc- 
ess. In  which  a  determination  Is  made  as 
to  acts  oommltted  by  the  accused  In  the 
psst.  accompanied  by  a  finding  that  the 
accused  was  not  of  sound  mind  when  com- 
mitting those  acts.  But  many  oth«'  Invtd- 
untary  commitments  and  all  decisions  to 
have  a  person  remain  Involuntarily  In  a  men- 
tal hospital  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  that 
person's  state  of  mind  and  on  aasumptlons 
on  how  that  person  Is  likely  to  behave  if 
permitted  to  be  at  liberty.  The  formulation 
of  the  issue  posed  to  the  dedalon-makers  Is 
whether  the  prospective  patient  would  hurt 
himself  or  others  if  he  reoMlned  free.  To  be 
more  spedfic.  In  most  countries  the  Inquiry 
Is  directed  at  the  question  of  whether  a  per- 
son su^>ected  of  a  mental  disorder  Is  likely 
to  commit  serious  bodily  harm  to  himself  or 
against  others  or  kUl  himself  or  others- 

We  can  readily  see  the  great  responslbUity 
and  power  vested  in  the  decision -makers 
whose  task  it  Is  to  gaze  Into  the  future  and 
decide  on  the  question  of  an  Involimtary 
commitment.  Olven  the  fact  that  commit- 
ment of  a  person  of  sound  mind  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  mentally  111  Is  Indeed  cruel. 
Inhuman,  and  degrading,  all  possible  safe- 
guards must  be  provided  to  prevent  Incor- 
rect determinations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  some  countries,  sadly, 
there  have  been  cases  In  which  private  par- 
ties have  sought  the  commitment  of  persons 
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who  should  not  be  committed,  often  a  fam- 
ily member  whom  those  seeking  the  conmilt- 
ment  considered  a  burden.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  in  the  United  States,  where  re- 
qionslblllty  to  legislate  in  this  area  falls  on 
th«  several  states,  major  efforts  have  been 
m*de  In  recent  decades  to  tighten  the  laws 
against  possible  abuse.  It  Is  Indeed  appropri- 
ate to  engage  In  study  of  this  problem  with 
a  view  toward  denning  Internationally  ac- 
cepted scientific  norma  for  the  Involuntary 
commitment  of  persons  to  mental  hospitals. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
fun'lamental  difference  between  the  abuse 
of  the  lnvolunt*ry  commitment  process  by 
private  Individuals  and  such  abuse  by  p.gents 
of  the  state.  Tightening  of  procedures  and 
Insistence  on  the  highest  degree  of  profes- 
slonaUsm  can  serve  as  safeguards  against 
abuse.  Where  the  abuse  Is  practiced  by  agenU 
of  the  state,  what  Is  needed  Is  a  decision  at 
the  highest  level  of  government  to  stamp 
out  such  abuse.  The  question  with  which 
this  body  need  concern  Itself  Is  whether  such 
abuse  by  agents  of  government,  in  violation 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  and  other  In- 
ternational human-rights  Instruments,  does 
take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  his  famous  speech  to 
the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  party's  then 
First  Secretary.  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  spoke 
of  the  many  violations  of  human  rights  In 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  period  known 
as  that  of  the  "CvUt  of  Personality."  Among 
these  violations  were  the  executions  and  In- 
carcerations of  nuuiy  persons  who  had  never 
been  brought  to  trial.  The  poet-Stalln  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  Itself  not 
to  follow  that  practice  but  to  adhere  to  a 
process  known  aa  "socialist  legality,"  that 
Is  to  charge  persons  with  violations  of  the 
law  In  a  Judicial  proceeding,  arrange  for  a 
trial  on  the  charges,  and  then.  If  the  de- 
fendants are  found  guilty,  provide  for  sen- 
tencing by  a  court  of  law.  There  are  aspects 
of  this  procedure  which,  In  practice,  may 
very  well  run  afoul  of  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration and  other  International  human-rights 
Instruments,  but  that  is  not  pertinent  to 
today's  discussion. 

What  Is  pertinent  Is  that  there  has  been 
Increasing  evidence  In  the  last  twenty  years 
that  the  Soviet  secret  police  has  found  a  way 
around  the  concept  of  "socialist  legality,"  a 
way  that  gives  It  the  power  of  totally  arbl- 
tnJ7  arrest  and  detention,  the  same  power 
which  It  had  during  the  period  of  the  "Cult 
of  Personality."  It  Is  important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  evidence,  evidence  which  al- 
leges the  most  serious  abuse  of  scientific 
practices.  In  violation  of  internationally  rec- 
ognised norms  of  human  rights,  be 
thoroughly  examined. 

What  does  the  evidence  show?  Whose 
rlghte  appear  to  be  abused?  In  thedr  book, 
entitled  "Russia's  Political  Hospitals,"  pub- 
lished m  London.  In  1977.  Block  and  Redda- 
way  summarize  their  conclusions  In  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"The  use  of  psychlAtry  as  a  political 
weapon  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  many  ways 
unique.  With  the  development  of  various 
modes  of  dissent  by  Soviet  citizens  In  the 
lOflO's,  report*  began  to  emerge  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  human-rights  activists, 
nationalist,  religious  believers,  and  would-be 
emigrants,  almost  all  mentally  healthy  In 
the  eyes  of  their  families  and  friends,  were 
being  declared  inaane  by  psychiatrists  and 
thereupon  confined  compulsorlly  for  inde- 
terminate periods  to  psvcblatrlc  hospitals. 
Rather  than  receiving  appropriate  care  there, 
the  dissenters  were  encountering  brutal  and 
punitive  'treatment'  apparently  In  an  effort 
to  BtAmp  out  their  non-conformist  behavior. 

"Allegations  were  subsequently  made,  both 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  the  West,  that 
psychiatrists  were  belni?  employed  In  the 
battle  against  dissent  as  part  of  a  systematic. 
state-directed   policy,    whose    objective   ap- 


peared to  be:  the  avoidance  of  a  full-ecale 
criminal  trial  with  all  Its  attendant  public- 
ity, the  indefinite  compulsory  internment  of 
dissenters  In  mental  hospitals  and  the  dis- 
crediting of  their  convictions  as  those  of 
mentally-«lck  people." 

To  the  groups  of  victims  Just  eaumerated, 
those  who  disagree  with  the  system  under 
which  they  live,  there  should  be  added  one 
other:  those  who  accept  that  system  but 
who  complain  about  actions  of  local  bureau- 
crats. That  tnxly  pitiful  group  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  too.  It  would  seem.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  when  we  declare  an  involuntary 
commitment  Justified  because  a  perwjn 
might.  If  he  remained  at  liberty,  do  harm  bo 
others,  we  do  not  mean  doing  harm  to  the 
feelings  or  career-opportunities  of  petty  and 
not-«o-petty  bureaucrats.  But  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  available  evidence,  1«  not  the  way 
the  Issue  Is  viewed  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Hav- 
ing the  courage  to  complain  about  the  errors 
and  abuses  of  officialdom  to  regarded  as 
prima  facie  proof  of  mental  Illness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Prom  available  reports  we 
can  gather  that  today  there  are  perhaps  as 
many  as  1,000  persons  In  Soviet  mental  in- 
stitutions who  are  perfectly  sane  by  gen- 
erally accepted  scientific  norms,  who  most 
assuredly  do  not  threaten  to  do  bodily  harm 
to  themselves  or  others,  but  who  are  deprtved 
of  their  liberty  because  they  have  exercised 
the  right  of  free  expression  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Universal  Declaration  in  a  manner 
which  the  Soviet  Secret  Police  found  dis- 
pleasing and  who  might.  If  freed,  conUnue 
to  do  so.  In  addition  to  these  approximately 
1,000  political  dissenters,  there  are  In  Soviet 
menUl  Institutions  about  three  to  four  times 
that  number  of  persons  who  are  not  dissent- 
ers but  complalners,  persons  who  have 
pointed  out  deficiencies  In  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucratic apparatus. 

There  are  two  types  of  mental  hospitals  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  ordinary  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals and  special  psychiatric  hospitals.  There 
are.  reportedly,  thirteen  of  the  latter,  all  of 
them  run  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
ministry  of  the  secret  police.  It  is  the  eye- 
witness reports  as  to  the  way  patients  are 
treated  In  the  Special  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
that  deserve  the  most  careful  attention. 

These  reports  are  truly  frightening,  making 
one  Indeed  wonder  how  fundamental  a 
change  the  Soviet  Union  has  undergone  since 
the  end  of  the  "Cult  of  Personality."  In  fact, 
the  reports  of  methods  used  in  these  hos- 
pitals are  terrifylngly  similar  to  those  we 
have  of  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners 
by  Hitler's  S.S. 

The  pseudo-scientific  procedure  reportedly 
followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  committing 
sane  persons  to  mental  hospitals  results  in 
each  case  In  a  series  of  violations  of  the  pa- 
tient's human  rights. 

First  of  all.  the  patient,  or,  really,  prisoner, 
is  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  Just  cause. 

Second,  political  prisoners  are  not  Joined 
together  In  mental  Institutions.  They  are 
deliberately  placed  among  persons  who  are 
Indeed  mentally  111,  a  procedure  which  is 
cruel  and  degrading. 

Third,  orderlies  In  these  Institutions  are 
often  hardened  criminals,  who  apply  some  of 
the  worst  forms  of  brutality  to  the  persons 
under  their  control. 

Fourth,  punishment  for  behavior  of  which 
the  hospital  authorities  disapprove  consists 
of  forms  of  torture. 

Fifth,  and  of  the  most  direct  relevance  to 
our  topic,  drugs  are  administered  in  a  man- 
ner for  which  there  Is  absolutely  no  medical 
Justification  In  a  process  which  most  clearly 
violates  Article  5  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion In  that  it  constitutes  torture  as  well 
as  cruel.  Inhuman,  and  degrading  treatment. 

On  this  last  point,  let  me  quote  from  a 
document  entitled  "Prisoners  of  Conscience 
m  the  USSR:  Their  Treatment  and  Condi- 
tions," Issued  by  Amnesty  International  in 
1980.  That  document  atatea: 


"The  drugs  moet  commonly  UMd  on  dis- 
senters are  the  powerful  tranqullisen  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  neuroleptic  drugs)  aml- 
nazin,  haloperldol  and  triftazin;  insulin  and 
sulphazin.  Among  other  drugs  which  have 
been  applied  to  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
other  iimiates  are  tlzertsin,  sanapax,  etapera- 
zln,  phrenolon,  trlsedil,  mazheptil.  seduksln 
and  motlden-depo.  These  drugs  have  been 
administered  by  various  means,  including  in- 
jections, solutions  for  drinking  and  tablets. 

Each  of  these  tranquilizers  Is  used  In  many 
countries  for  treatment  of  a  variety  oX  psy- 
chiatric disorders.  However,  In  accepted  med- 
ical practice  their  use  is  carefully  regulated. 
First,  each  is  Intended  for  treatment  of  spe- 
cific disorders.  Application  of  any  of  these 
drugs  to  people  suffering  from  the  medically- 
indicated  symptoms  causes  harm. 

Second,  each  of  these  drugs  can  cause  se- 
rious negative  side-effects,  among  them  skin 
and  blood  disorders,  disorders  associated  with 
pigmentation  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  eyes 
to  light,  gain  or  less  in  weight,  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  reduced  blood  pressure  and  Jaun- 
dice. A  characteristic  negative  side-effect,  and 
the  one  which  victims  regard  as  the  great- 
est threat  to  their  sanity.  Is  the  "parkinson- 
ism" or  "extra-pyramidal  derangement"  often 
Induced  by  these  drugs.  This  aide-effect  is 
characterized  by  muscular  rigidity,  paucity 
and  slowness  of  body  movement,  physical 
restlessness  and  constant  desire  to  change 
the  body's  position. 

In  accepted  medical  practice  these  nega- 
tive side-effects  are  countered  by  careful 
determination  at  the  dosage,  simultaneous 
administration  of  other  drugs  whlcii  coun- 
teract these  side-effects,  careful  observation 
of  the  patient  to  ensure  that  the  drugs  are 
not  oontra-lndlcated  by  some  charaoterlsttc 
of  the  patient's  condition  and  cessation  of 
treatment  with  the  drug  If  It  causes  too 
much  discomfort. 

From  numerous  accounts  it  is  plain  that  in 
Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals,  both  the  ordi- 
nary and  special  ones,  these  drugs  are  admin- 
istered indiscriminately  and  routinely  to  pa- 
tients, without  attention  to  the  size  of  the 
dosage,  the  characteristics  of  the  subject's 
physical  or  psychiatric  condition  or  the  harm 
caused  by  the  drugs.  They  are  often  used 
without  the  accompaniment  of  any  counter- 
acting drugs,  and  they  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  persons  for  whose  condition  they  are 
contra- indicated. 

In  a  number  of  known  cases  dissenters 
have  been  treated  with  these  drugs  on  ar- 
rival at  ordinary  psychiatric  hospitals  with- 
out even  being  diagnosed  by  a  psychiatrist. 
Even  when  dissenters  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  released  from  an  ordinary  psy- 
chiatric hospital  within  a  few  days,  they 
have  as  a  rule  received  treatment  with  these 
drugs  before  their  release. 

In  a  number  of  cases  dissenters  have  chal- 
lenged their  psychiatrists  to  explain  why 
they  were  giving  these  drugs  to  them,  and 
received  the  reply  that  it  was  necessary  to 
justify  their  being  treated  in  a  psychiatric 
hospital.  In  known  cases  aminazln,  halo- 
perldol, triftazin,  and  similar  drugs  have 
been  ^;>plled  at  the  request  of,  or  even  by 
decision  of,  entirely  untrained  orderlies  re- 
cruited from  among  convicted  criminals. 

These  drugs  sre  frequently.  Indeed  rou- 
tinely, applied  as  a  means  of  punishing  in- 
mates for  violations  of  discipline  and  as  a 
form  of  pressure  on  dissenters  to  renounce 
their  dls(^proved-of  beliefs  and  behavior. 

Another  type  of  psychiatric  treatment  to 
which  dissenters  have  often  been  subjected 
to  insulin  shock  ther^y.  This  method  con- 
stots  of  administering  Increasing  doses  of 
insulin  over  a  period  of  days.  The  dosage  to 
Increased  until  the  subject  goes  Into  "hypo- 
glycaemlc  coma"  and  shock.  A  course  of  In- 
sulin shock  therapy  In  Soviet  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals usually  consists  of  36  or  30  such 
shocks.  .  .  . 
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The  drug  sulfazln  was  at  one  time  used  In 
a  number  of  countries  for  treating  schizo- 
phrenia and  other  aliments  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances but  has  generally  gone  out  of 
use  long  ago  because  it  was  shown  not  to  be 
useful.  However,  sulfazln  caused  great  phys- 
ical discomfort — raging  fever  so  Intense  that 
the  patient  to  virtually  incapacitated  for  up 
to  three  days  after  an  injection.  Most  former 
Inmates  of  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals  who 
have  been  In  a  position  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conditions  of  Incarceration  have  re- 
ported that  sulfazln  Is  regularly  used  as  a 
punishment  for  violation  of  discipline,  with 
the  victims  sometimes  being  subjected  to 
Injections  of  it  every  day  for  several  days.  As 
with  the  other  treatments  mentioned  above, 
the  medical  personnel  admlntotering  this 
drug  have  often  done  so  without  proper  as- 
sessment of  whether  the  subject  was  phys- 
ically able  to  stand  the  treatment. 

To  thto  report  of  Amnesty  International, 
let  me  add  the  testimony  of  a  Soviet  psy- 
chiatrist. Dr.  Anatoly  Koryagln,  who  de- 
scribed his  first-hand  experiences  In  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Involuntary  Patients  in  Soviet 
Psychiatric  Hospitals,"  published  In  1980.  Dr. 
Koryagln  offered  the  following  observations 
on  how  a  person  falls  Into  the  clutches  of 
the  system  for  the  psychiatric  treatment  of 
dissidents. 

•'A  |non-dl8sldentl  patients  first  contact 
with  a  psychiatrist  to  a  large  extent  deter- 
mines his  subsequent  fate.  Normally,  such 
contact  takes  place  at  the  patient's  own  re- 
quest, or  at  the  request  of  his  family  when 
they  first  notice  abnormalities  In  his  speech 
and  behavior,  in  cases  of  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  psychological  disturbance  (when  the 
patient  becomes  'socially  dangerous'!)  the 
patient  Is  taken  to  a  psychiatric  hospital 
from  wherever  he  happens  to  be  at  the  time, 
usually  under  police  escort.  Nothing  of  thto 
kind  happened  to  the  people  I  dissidents]  I 
examined.  None  of  them  sought  medical  as- 
sistance, their  families  did  not  request  psy- 
chiatric help  on  their  behalf,  their  speech 
and  behavior  posed  no  threat  to  anyone's 
life;  nonetheless,  they  were  all  confined  to 
psychiatric  hospitals  by  force  or  by  decep- 
tion. The  fate  of  these  people  depended  on 
those  who  controlled  their  personal  freedom: 
officials  of  the  KGB,  the  Procuracy  and  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs.  Many  of  those 
I  examined  have  said  that  they  were  Initially 
presented  with  the  following  alternative: 
renunciation  of  their  views  and  activities 
or  internment  In  a  psychiatric  hospital. 

"The  most  widespread  methods  of  confin- 
ing dissenters  to  psychiatric  hospitals  In  the 
USSR  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Investigative  organs  bring 
charges  against  you  under  one  of  the  'antl- 
Sovlet'  articles  of  the  Criminal  Code.  At  the 
Investigator's  request,  you  are  subjected  to 
a  forensic  psychiatric  examination  and  pro- 
nounced mentally  111.  The  next  stage  Is  com- 
pulsory treatment  In  a  special  or  an  ordinary 
psychiatric  hospital.  .  .  . 

"(2)  You  are  summoned  to  the  Military 
Registration  Office  "for  examination  by  a  mil- 
itary commission.'  You  arrive.  You  are  es- 
corted by  a  police  officer  to  a  psychiatric 
hospital  "for  observation.'  The  role  of  the 
Military  Registration  Office  to  sometimes 
played  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Dtotrict  Soviet,  the  City  Party  Committee, 
the  police,  or  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
spectorate, where  you  are  summoned  on 
some  pretext. 

"(3)  Due  to  circumstances  with  which 
you  have  no  connection,  a  brawl  breaks  out 
between  you  and  your  neighbors  at  home  or 
your  colleagues  at  work.  The  police  are  called 
and  for  some  reason,  only  you  are  taken  to 
the  police  station  and  from  there  to  a  psy- 
chiatric hospital.  .  .  . 

"(4)  You  are  In  bed.  or  doing  scmethlng 
at  home  when  a  car  draws  up  outside.  Medi- 
cal orderlies  and  KGB  officials  take  you 
straight  to  a  psychiatric  hospital.  .  .  ." 


The  article  continues  with  a  description  of 
the  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  admin- 
istration of  drugs  to  these  alleged  mental 
patients: 

"Ihe  patients'  descriptions  of  their  state 
of  mind  during  their  stay  in  psychiatric 
hospitals  show  no  trace  of  any  psychopatho- 
loglcal  symptoms.  .  .  .  Their  only  symptoms 
were  those  very  'antl-Sovlet'  attitudes,  ex- 
pressions and  actions,  the  'degree'  of  which 
directly  influenced  the  medical  staff's  atti- 
tude towards  them  and  also  the  treatment 
they  were  given.  Not  an  Increase  In  hallu- 
cinatory or  confused  experiences,  but  'break- 
ing the  rules' — for  example  by  sending  letters 
and  complaints  bypassing  the  doctor's  cen- 
sorship, making  remarks  'of  an  antl-Sovlet 
nature,'  circulating  news  from  foreign  radio 
stations,  etc.,  not  admitting  that  their  former 
actions  were  wrong,  directly  accusing  the 
doctors  of  persecution  and  complicity  with 
the  KOB — these,  according  to  the  people  I 
examined,  were  the  basic  reasons  for  giving 
them  sulfazln,  Inducing  Insulin  comas,  ad- 
ministering high  doses  of  neuroleptic  drugs, 
depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  to  work  In 
the  open  air." 

Dr.  Koryagln  concludes: 

"All  that  has  been  said  above  concerning 
the  group  of  people  I  examined  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  criteria  and  instructions 
generally  accepted  in  Soviet  psychUtry  were 
Ignored  by  Its  offlclato  In  their  attitude  to  the 
admission  to  hospital  of  these  people,  clin- 
ical appraisal  of  their  condition,  treatment 
and  help  In  social  matters.  Thanks  to  thto  un- 
orthodox approach,  these  people  found  them- 
selves treated  as  chronic  psychiatric 
patients.  Our  observations  show  that  the 
most  Influential  factor  determining  the 
psychtotrtots'  attitude  towards  the  patients 
was  the  label  'antl-Sovlet.'  which  was  com- 
monly applied  to  representatives  of  thto 
group. 

"Leaving  to  the  doctors'  own  consciences 
their  flagrant,  almost  criminal  disregard  of 
their  professional  duty.  It  to  legitimate  to 
pose  the  following  question:  how  does  It  hap- 
pen and  who  to  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
In  a  country  like  the  USSR,  where  every 
aspect  of  economic,  pyoUtical  and  social  life 
Is  strictly  controlled  by  the  State,  perfectly 
healthy  people  are  treated  as  though  they 
are  mentally  ill?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  days  of  Joseph  StaUn. 
dissent  was  rooted  out  through  a  process 
which  started  with  a  knock  at  the  door  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  ended  one  morn- 
ing with  a  biUlet  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Are  we  now  faced,  in  lieu  of  summary  ex- 
ecutions, with  a  procedure  under  which  dto- 
senters  are  terrorized  or  made  unable  to 
function  normally  in  society  through  the  use 
of  drugs?  Is  It  also  deliberate  policy  to 
brand  dissenting  opinions  as  a  form  of  In- 
sanity? And  has  this  approach  been  adopted 
so  as  to  hold  dissenters  up  to  ridicule  in 
an  effort  to  convince  the  population  that  no 
sane  person  could  possibly  subscribe  to  the 
aberrational  beliefs  advanced  by  these 
heretics? 

Questions  such  as  these  are  troubling  to 
a  great  many  people,  including  members  of 
the  psychiatrics  profession.  Let  me  quote  to 
you  from  the  resolution  on  thto  subject 
adopted  by  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  World 
Psychiatrics  Association,  which  met  in  1977 : 

"That  the  World  Psychiatric  Association 
take  note  of  the  abuse  of  psychiatry  for  po- 
litical purposes  and  that  it  condemn  those 
practices  in  all  countries  where  they  occur 
and  call  upon  the  professional  organizations 
of  psychiatrists  In  those  countries  to  re- 
nounce and  expunge  those  practices  from 
their  country  and  that  the  WPA  implement 
thto  resolution  In  the  first  Instance  In  refer- 
ence to  the  extensive  evidence  of  the  sys- 
tematic abuse  of  psychiatry  for  political  pur- 
poses In  the  USSR." 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  remarks  I  have 
quoted  from  four  different  sources,  all  of 


which  are  in  public  print.  There  are  a  great 
many  additional  reports  now  circulating 
which  tend  to  substantiate  the  allegations 
of  serious  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  human  rights  of  some  of  its  citizens 
through  abuse  of  psychiatric  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  admlntotratlon  of  drugs  to  per- 
sons who  are  mentally  perfectly  healthy. 
These  repof  ts  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  They 
must  be  investigated.  For  If  they  are  true — 
and  we  miul  say  that  the  evidence  in  their 
support  to  substantial — we  are  here  dealing 
with  one  of  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  hu- 
man person  and  of  human  dignity  of  the 
post-Hitler  period. 

Developments  in  science  and  technology 
can,  as  we  all  know,  be  of  great  benefit  to 
humankind.  But  we  also  know  that  they  can 
cause  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  allegations 
to  which  I  have  referred  suggest  that  scienti- 
fic processes  are  being  used  to  do  extraordi- 
narily serious  harm.  We  cannot.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  good  conscience  Ignore  them.  We 
owe  It  to  ourselves,  we  owe  It  to  mankind 
to  Investigate  these  allegations.  And  If  they 
prove  to  be  true,  we  must  try  to  persuade 
those  who  bear  ultimate  responsibility  to 
stop  these  practices,  which,  if  they  do  occur, 
are  indeed  extraordinarily  grave  crimes 
against  the  himian  person.^ 


SOVIET    JEWRY 


•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator  Pcll.  in 
urging  our  Government  to  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  improve  its  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jewry. 

A  plunge  in  emigration  coupled  with  a 
surge  in  repression  and  harassment  has 
put  a  strangle  hold  on  Jewish  movemoit 
and  on  Jewish  cultural,  scientific,  and 
educational  activities. 

Since  late  1979,  we  have  witnessed  a 
steady  decline  in  Jewish  emigration.  In 
October  of  1979,  4,746  Jews  emigrated; 
in  October  of  this  year  the  number  had 
dwindled  to  368.  The  Soviets  continue  to 
flagrantly  deny  the  right  of  freedom  of 
movement  guaranteed  in  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

The  Russian  picture  grows  bleaker  as 
we  look  at  the  stepped-up  repression  by 
Soviet  ofiScials.  Hebrew  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  scientific  activities  are  being 
systemmatically  erradicated. 

On  a  regular  basis  throughout  Russia. 
Hebrew  teachers  are  warned  by  the  KOB 
to  stop  conducting  classes.  The  warnings 
are  followed  by  police  surveillance, 
threats,  apartment  searches,  confiscation 
of  property,  and  interrogations.  Confis- 
cated material  is  not  restricted  to  items 
directly  related  to  the  charges  brought 
{gainst  them — although  it  is  required  by 
Soviet  law.  While  searching  apartments. 
KOB  agents  often  take  items  unrelated 
to  charges,  like  foreign  language  text- 
books, records,  and  radios. 

Protesting  this  kind  of  persecution,  a 
group  of  Hebrew  teachers  and  their  stu- 
dents presented  a  letter  of  complaint  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet.  TTiey  ask,  "Is  there 
a  special  law  that  applies  to  us  or  are  we 
covered  by  constitutional  guarantees  of 
all  Soviet  citizens?" 

Members  of  uno£Bcial  scientific  semi- 
nars are  being  likewise  harassed.  Scien- 
tists participating  in  the  seminars  have 
lost  their  jobs  after  applying  to  emigrate. 
Longing  to  remain  in  the  mainstream  of 
current  scientific  research,  they  orga- 
nized informal  discussion  sessions. 
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One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
seminars  was  organized  by  the  distin- 
guished scientist.  Dr.  Viktor  Brallovsky. 
But  his  seminar,  like  so  many  others, 
was  forced  to  disband  because  of  in- 
creased Soviet  repression.  Brailovsky  was 
arrested  In  1980  and  sentenced  to  several 
years  of  internal  exile.  Persecution  like 
this  has  soared  In  past  months  and  por- 
tends calamity  for  unofiBcial  scientific 
gatherings. 

Concern  has  been  mounting  in  the 
United  States  over  the  drastic  decrease 
in  emigration  and  the  rapid  escalation  of 
repression.  In  September  of  this  year. 
Senator  Riecle  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Stete  Alexander  Halg  urg- 
ing him  to  include  the  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jews  in  his  discussions  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromykb.  I  ask  that  copies  of 
this  letter  and  the  State  Department's 
response  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Soviet  Jews  must  continue,  and  protests 
of  harassment  must  ring  loud  and  clear. 
I  urge  my  coUea«aies  to  Rnorove  this  res- 
olution in  a  speedy  manner. 

Tho  letters  follow: 

Septembeb  16.  1981. 
Hon.  ALEXAWon  Haig. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  M>.  Secietaut  :  It  Is  our  understand- 
ing that  you  will  be  meeting  with  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko  next  week  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  Issues.  We  wish  to  express  our 
concern  regarding  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

It  Is  the  fervent  desire  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  Soviet  Union  to  establish  Its 
own  educational,  cultural  an'1  r<>U?lou!t  in- 
stitutions, a  basic  freedom  denied  to  that 
community  for  many  decades. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  the  official  recog- 
nition of  the  Hebrew  Seminars,  which  have 
been  Informally  established  In  recent  years. 

We  are  certain  that  you  will  have  a  full 
agenda  to  discuss  with  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyko  at  your  meetings.  However,  It  Is 
Imoeratlve.  In  our  opinion,  that  the  human 
rights  of  all  people  be  foremost  on  the 
agenda. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our  con- 
cerns. We  wish  you  well  In  all  your  delibera- 
tions with  the  Soviet  government. 
Sincerely, 

Cakl  Levin. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Donald  W.  Riecle,  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C,  September  30, 1981. 
Hon.  Cabi.  Levin. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washinaton.  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Levin:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  16  to  the  Secretary,  ex- 
pressing your  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Please  be  assured  that  we  share  your  concern. 
The  United  States  will  maintain  Its  commit- 
ment In  support  of  Soviet  Jewry  and  all  those 
whose  fundamental  rlehts  and  freedoms  are 
beln^  abrld|;ed  in  the  USSR. 

The  efforts  of  Soviet  Jews  to  retain  or  re- 
establish tbelr  religious  and  cultural  Iden- 
tity In  the  face  of  official  harassment  and 
persecution  are  Indicative  of  the  depth  of 
their  feelln«;s  for  their  historic  traditions. 
7n  oarticular.  the  conrefe  of  those  who  have 
organized  and  conducted  the  Hebrew  Sem- 
inars, many  of  whom  have  suffered  arrest  and 
Imprisonment  as  a  result,  are  an  Inspiration 
to  all  of  us  who  are  able  to  exercise  our  basic 
rights  in  a  free  society.  The  U.S.  Govern- 


ment has  consistently  reiterated  to  the  Soviet 
Government  our  strong  views  that  religious 
and  cultural  freedoms  are  among  those  uni- 
versal human  rlghu  that  cannot  Justly  be 
denied  by  any  political  system. 

Let  me  assure  you  that.  In  preparation  for 
Secretary  Halg's  meetlivjs  with  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko,  we  have  been  fully  cognizant 
of  the  great  concern  In  all  branches  of  our 
Government  and  among  the  American  people 
for  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  practice  their 
traditions  without  fear  of  official  repression. 
The  United  States  will  continue  to  use  every 
appropriate  means  to  try  to  alleviate  their 
situation. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.% 


TALENTS  OF  ELDERLY  WASTED  IN 
A  YOUTH-CENTERED  CULTURE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
December  14  issue  of  U.S.  News  It  World 
Report  which  I  consider  worthy  of  re- 
print and  which  I  hope  will  be  read  and 
reflected  upon  by  every  citizen  over  the 
age  of  18  in  this  great  Nation. 

The  article  chastises  Western  culture 
for  its  negative  stereotype  of  old  age  and 
challenges  the  American  public  to  rec- 
ognize that  although  social  legislation  to 
benefit  the  elderly  has  been  enacted,  it 
does  not  mean  that  attitude  of  society 
negative  toward  the  elderly  has  changed. 

My  State  of  Florida  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  older  persons  in  the  Na- 
tion— almost  30  percent  of  the  State's 
population.  My  State  Is  now  where  the 
entire  country  will  be  in  the  year  2030. 
In  Florida  we  have  recognized  and  are 
attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  waste  the 
talents  of  older  persons  and  that  what 
older  Americans  want  most  is  to  continue 
to  be  productive. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  writer 
of  this  article  "that  the  elderly  are  an 
irreplaceable  intellectual  resource — but 
because  of  the  negative  stereotype  so- 
ciety holds,  they  are  often  unappreci- 
ated." 

I  submit  the  following  article  for  the 
Record: 

Talents  o?  Elderly  Wasted  in  "a  Youth- 
Centered  CTJLTtrRE" 

(A  Conversation  With  David  Van  Tassel) 

(David  Van  Tassel,  a  specialist  in  U.S. 
social  history  and  gerontology.  Is  Benton 
Professor  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
In  Cleveland.  His  most  recent  book  Is  "Aging, 
Death  and  the  Completion  of  Being."  The 
following  Is  from  a  conversation  with  an 
editor  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report.) 

TIME  TO  IWOP  "A  NEGATIVE  STEREOTYPE  OF  OLD 
AGE" 

Wps^em  colture  has  always  had  a  negative 
aUnMjp»  of  old  age.  Other  people  have 
been  viewed  as  cranky,  wrinkled,  ugly  and 
unable  to  change  their  ways.  This  stereotype 
has  been  passed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion through  literature  and  the  schools.  The 
Image  dates  back  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
honored  youth,  not  age,  and  to  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition.  Even  In  the  Bible,  de- 
spite the  commandment  to  "honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother."  age  was  not  really  revered. 
Colonial  New  England  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  negativism.  Senior  citizens 
held  office  until  they  died,  and  they  were  ac- 
corded the  position  of  honor  in  the  church. 


Some  historians  argue  that  the  American 
Revolution  undercut  all  the  hierarchical 
structures  that  supported  veneration  for  the 
aged.  By  the  1820s  and  1830s,  we  were  becom- 
ing a  youth-centered  culture,  with  younger 
people  assuming  offices  once  generally  held 
by  tbelr  elders.  In  the  1880b  and  1890s,  nega- 
tive images  became  much  stronger  as  a  result 
of  changes  In  the  workplace  and  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  medlcal-blologlcal  profession. 
New  Industrialists  said  that  older  workers 
were  less  efficient  and  must  be  moved  out  of 
the  work  force.  Retirement  plans  began  to 
emerge  because  some  factory  manageri 
thought  they  could  gain  the  loyalty  rr 
younger  workers  by  moving  them  Into  posl  - 
tlons  of  responsibility  more  rapidly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  medical  profession, 
which  was  making  breakthroughs  In  the  dis- 
covery of  microorganisms,  began  to  regard 
old  age  as  a  disease  or  a  complex  of  diseases. 
Etoctors  did  not  have  much  success  In  curing 
these  diseases,  so  they  pictured  old  age  as  a 
grouping  of  incurable  diseases  and  did  not 
look  for  ways  to  ameliorate  the  chronic  prob- 
lems of  aging.  Even  today,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging,  very 
little  Is  being  done  to  keep  people  healthy 
and  comfortable  as  they  age.  Instead,  the 
emphasis  Is  on  acute  care,  dealing  with  prob- 
lems only  when  they  become  critical. 

OUR    "AGE-SECBEGATED    SOCIETY" 

In  this  century,  the  U.S.  has  become  even 
more  of  a  youth -centered  culture.  The  enact- 
ment of  social  legislation  to  benefit  the  el- 
derly does  not  mean  that  attitudes  have 
changed.  Even  Social  Security  was  passed 
with  mixed  motives:  Though  partially  hu- 
manitarian In  Its  thrust.  It  was  also  de- 
signed to  move  older  people  out  of  the  work 
force  and  to  give  Jobs  to  younger  people. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  we 
have  developed  an  age -segregated  society  as 
developers  sold  off  big  hunks  of  land  In 
Florida,  Arizona  and  Southern  California 
that  were  turned  Into  "leisure  villages"  and 
retirement  cities.  It  Is  a  tragic  mistake  for 
many  older  people  to  leave  their  communities 
for  these  places.  They  often  know  no  one  In 
these  retirement  areas  and  have  to  prove 
themselves  all  over  again;  their  Identities  are 
gone. 

SALVAGINO   "AN   IBBEPLACEABLE   INTELLECTUAL 
REaOURCE" 

In  the  years  ahead,  older  people  face  an 
even  bleaker  future  unless  there  Is  a  major 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  young.  As  the 
baby-boom  group  ages  and  moves  Into  re- 
tirement, there  will  be  a  dramatically  reduced 
work  force  to  support  a  huge  dependent 
population  of  older  pe<^le.  Moreover,  the 
baby-boom  generation  will  be  far  more  edu- 
cated and  will  demand  more  In  the  way  of 
cultural  and  health  advantages  and  eco- 
nomic security  than  the  present  group  of 
older  Americans.  This  could  produce  a 
sharper  cleavage  among  generations  unless 
wo  find  ways  to  break  up  age  segregation, 
with  the  old  and  the  young  being  brougftt 
together. 

For  example,  we  can  take  advantage  of 
the  closing  of  so  many  schools  to  use  some 
of  the  money  saved  to  give  older  people 
classes  In  these  buildings.  Another  possibil- 
ity Is  to  organize  the  elderly  In  more  volun- 
t«ry  service  and  pay  them  a  minimal  bono- 
rarltun. 

The  fact  Is  older  people  remain  Intellec- 
tually vital.  New  tests  developed  by  psych(^o- 
glsts  show  that  the  Intelligence  of  the  elderly 
remains  Juat  as  great:  they  Just  learn  In  a 
different  way  than  young  people.  They  don't 
memorize:  they  tie  things  to  experience.  They 
learn  more  slowly  because  they  have  to  sort 
out  their  experiences  and  fit  the  new  mate- 
rial Into  their  lives. 

The  elderly  are  an  irreplaceable  Intellec- 
tual resource — but  because  of  the  negative 
stereotype  society  holds,  they  are  often  un- 
appreclated.9 
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EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANIES  ACT  m  the  world  economy,  one  which  we  can.  by  a  critical  aspect  of  their  economy.  But  Axner- 

WILL  CLARIFY  ANTITRUST  LAWS  intelligent  modifications,  adjust  to  and  over-  leans  have  not  adjusted  so  weU.   We  have 

co™e-  fallen  behind  even  as  the  volume  of  our  ex- 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  ar-  To  understand  the  problem  and  lu  aolu-  ports  has  advanced.  For  example.  whUe  U.8 

tide  in  the  November  Mining  Congress  tlons,  a  historical  perspective  is  neccMary.  exports  increased  from  4  percent  of  our  ONP 

Journal  by  Kermit  W.  Almstedt  is  an  ^hy?  Because  history  shows  the  dynamUm  in  1870  to  8  percent  today,  our  share  of  the 

extremely  important  addition  to  the  de-  °'  ^,V'"„'  T!^°^^  ""*  ^^^  constant  need  total  world  export  market  declined  from  16 

bate  over  export  trading  companies  leg-  '°  •'*J*"' '°  '"""^^^  ?!!^'  ^JJl  "^'^"-^  "^l  ^"^  '*'•"•  '^ 

islatlon  beca\ue  it  so  clearly  and  thor-  " «,  T'X!:'^  *?"l  markets  arro  ww  n  ~^\™*^;^  ^rown  ^^gnifl^nuy  more  ex- 

n..<FViiv  avniaine  ntlA  TT  of  that  iMrisln.  ^oth  before  and  after  the  Revolutionary  !!;"..    Z""        .7      .*  **  «ported  8  percent 

oughly  explains  title  II  OI  that  legisia-  Eneland-s  tradlnu  uartner— a  °^  °"'  P""*"  national  product  In  1980.  Japan 

tlon  and  provides  some  pracUcal  exam-  junior  partnfr.  we  exported  Siton  and  «P°««^  l?  P«««i  W*"t  Germany  23  per- 

ples  of  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  tobacco   and   imported   machinery     we   ran  **^iif**  Canada  26  percent.  (Fig.  3.) 

antitrust  Immunity  provided  in  the  bill,  huge  trade  deficits  and  borrowed  to  pay  the  Froaucing  competitive  products  is  not  the 

Now   an   attorney   with   Preston,    Thor-  difference.  During  its  first  80  years,  America  P™"'*"    More  than   20.000   American   com- 

grlmson,  EUls  and  Holman  in  Washing-  was,  by  todays  standards,  an  underdeveloped  ^f' '  ff!^^*°SJf.  '  ^^^If""""   °'^- 

Sn.Se,^?3t.z£Esr^;£  :S«^„"?„'i!:,s;:s„-r..'s;  t.t^EKS.^B 

he  was  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  ,o^,j,    stimulated    manufacturing,   iy    Uie  K^"^  '"<"*  """"'y  ^  ^  U£.  than  elae- 

JOHN   Danforth.   More  than   most.   Mr.  mid- I870s  America  began  to  export  manulac-  w^ere  because:  (1)  UB.  companies,  satisfied 

Almstedt  understands  the  need  for  the  tured  goods  and  frequenUy  atutned  an  an-  ^      *  seemingly  safe  American  market,  have 

antitrust    certification    process    the    bill  nual  trade  surplus,  in  1893  America  suffered  0''«f»oo't«»  PO"nUal  export  markets;  (2)  for- 

creates.  and  he  knows  how  to  use  It.  "s  last  trade  deficit  for  three-quarter,  of  a  •i!"^,*"  „*='  ,^f  '^'T*'  ^,".f  *'^"' 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  at  ^"■"nr.  continual  surpluses  followed.  S^^^'ex^ii          reguiauon.  have 

this  Dolnt  in  the  Record  *^'*'"  ^°'^"*  *»''  "  °°*y  ^^«  VrHttd  States.  «»»««>«««««  exporting. 

■Th         HH*  f  1 1  of  all  the  Industrial  nations,  had  a  manufac-  »*ant  legal  babbixbs  to  kxpobtb  exwt 

xne  arucie  loiiows.  turlng  base  left  intact  by  the  war.  Because  The  third  issue— legal  barriers  to  exoort- 

Expobts  and  the  Antttbust  Laws:  Probucmb  of  this  we  dominated  world  markets.  Prom  ing— has  slgnlfioanUy  deterred  the  expwU- 

AND  Solutions  the  post-War  period  until  the  1960s,  the  UB.  tlon  of  U.8.  products.  Many  such  legal  bar- 

(By  Kermit  W.  Almstedt)  financed  the  defense  of  the  West  and  main-  riers  exist.  They  Include  cumbersome  export 

Americas    international    competitiveness  talned  an  overvalued  dollar  In  order  to  pro-  licensing   requirements,   complex   unUateral 

has.  In  recent  years,  declined.  Many  reasons  '"°'*  ***"**  econon^c  growth.  This  enabled  foreign    bribery    laws,    prohibitions   against 

have   been   given   for  thU  decline;    one   of  Oei'Dn^ny,  Japan  and  other  nations  to  rebuild  bank  Investment  in  export  ventures,  and  the 

them  is  a  perception,  held  by  the  business  "^  creating  modem  plants  and  equipment,  confusing  appUcatlon  of  the  American  antl- 

communlty.  that  the  application  of  Amerl-  A^e^'ca  s  Marshall  Plan  was.  by  any  meas-  trust  Uws  to  overseas  trade  actlvlUee. 

can  antitrust  laws  to  foreign  activities  of  "I  *  «»o"n<llng  success        „    .        ^  The  overall  effect  of  these  laws  Is  govem- 

Amerlcan  businesses  is  dangerously  uncer-  ^"'  "*'"  success  took  Its  toll.  As  other  In-  mental  enmity,  or  at  best  Indifference,  to  the 

tain.  dustrlallzed  nations  became  rejuvenated  our  international    actlvlUes   of    American   com- 

Thls  uncertainty,  coupled  with  the  rlak  «l»tlve  advantage  over  them  diminished,  panles.  Our  compeUtors,  In  contrast,  have 
of  possible  criminal  conviction  and  treble-  ^^  '^°*  '"^°*'  America  began  to  show  current  recognized  that,  to  succeed  In  today's  hyper- 
damage  antitrust  lawsuits,'  dissuades  many  ?*"^"°'^  deflclts;  the  surplus  was  shrinking,  competitive  world,  one  must  aggressively  sell 
businesses  whose  products  could  be  inter-  ^°  '''*  °"'"  tr»de  account  sUd  Into  deficit,  goods  and  services  in  world  markeU.  TWs.  In 
naUonally  competitive  from  attempting  to  ^^  "^  attempt  to  reverse  the  slide  America  turn,  requires  government  policies  that  fa- 
export  '  *****  devalued  the  dollar.  Although  the  de-  clUtate.  not  hinder,  intra-lndustry  coopera- 

A  solution  to  the  problem,  fortunately,  may  v»>u»tlons  did  not  solve  our  ^e  problems,  uon. 

be  near.  Currently  pending  In  Congress  Is  *>>«"■  cummatlve  effect^  combined  with  the  xhe    export    trading   company    aci    (ETC 

leglslatlon-The    Ex^rt    Trading    Company  rec«»lon  at  home    produced  an  811  blUlon  ^ct)    now'^penrnnT™*    Co£g^  ^boS« 

Act   Of    1981-that   would   clarify   precisely  f^^ii^^'"' '°  ^"^  ^***  "^ii!f  .'",^«  ">*«   cooperative   wncept.    AlSough   noT  a 

when  American  businesses  operating  over-  1"  , '?*°  ***,"  economy  recovered  in  1976.  panacea,   it   constitutes  an   Imporlint  rte^ 

seas  are  subject  to  American  anutrust  laws.  *»**  ^f,  """^"f  r'S^'***?aS?'l!'*  '^^^  towarTmore  aggressive  exporting  of  Amo^ 

The  legislation  should  pass  in  the  97th  Con-  »  •«  '""'°'i„'*t«f.  '    ^ince  1977  the  country  ^    ^ods  and  services.     "P"™"*  ™  *™" 

_ggg  has  run   $20   billion-plus  defldU  annually 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  encour-  (Ag    1)     l«g    1  not  reproduced  in  the  Rec-  oer- 

ages   business   cooperation   to   Increase   ex-  o*o.l  Period      17.8.         many         Japan      Canada 

ports.  Its  passage  should  benefit  businesses  u.8.  shabe  op  bxpobt  mabkbt  down             -— 

which  have  products  to  export.  The  mining  The  main  reason  for  the  escalating  deficits  JSZr     "    \\           IM            ,??            1?? 

industry,  coal  In  particular,  is  on  the  verge  is  simple:  the  value  of  our  Imports  has  In-  ,o4»"     Z; .           ^i            \\\           II, 

of  a  giant  export  boom  and  can  be  a  primary  creased  dramatically.  Two  factors  underUe  J"ll    "    °- ,            ti%            "*            ??•  i 

beneficiary.  But  the  benefit  wlU  come  only  the  Increase.  The  first  is  that  Imported  oil  Vt''    "a,            ^  n            ,n  a           «•  o 

If    mining   companies    themselves    use    the  prices  have  sky-rocketed.  The  second  is  that  \*J!t   "    ,°            ~"            JXo            «o 

opportunity  the  act  presento  and  create  ag-  America  Itself,  which  long  provided  domestic  Vt^   "    «o            S"«            iok            ««'a 

gresslve.   Inventive   strategies  to   boost   ex-  businesses  a  safe  and  ample  market,  has  be-     i"""   --    "-^ *^-^ "-^ *"* 

ports.  come  a  primary  target  of  foreign  nations  ficdbe  3  —Ratios  of  exporU  to  groM  na- 

EcoNOMi:  stabilttt  or  u.8.  jtTSCED  TO  BE  looklug  for  new  markets  of  their  own.  As  a  tlonal  product  and  producUon 

eroding  result,  our  domestic  market  has  been  Invaded                                                                            

Tii»  nhrM*  "trad*  deficit"  Is  becomlne  un-  by  foreign  businesses.  During  the  past  decade  Source:    VA.   Department   of   Comineroc. 

for^n^t/rincrt^lngfy  famll^T^^l-  the  volSe  of  Imports  of  r^ufS^ures  has  {"^"^"o^'  ^^^^^  ^«"'»»««  ^  ^'^ 

cans,  once  thought  a  Phenomenon  unique  increased  by  more  than  70  percent  (see  fig.  2) .  I981^K           ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

to  other  countries.  »  ^ade  deficit  now  Is  as      19,0 ,4«.8  ^j^^^  ^^^  formation  of  cooperaUve  enUUes 

American  as  apple  pie   !'>««««»■  f,^»P"tten      i^g  164.  6  ^hlch  can  effectively  export  American  goods 

years  have  seen  steadily  accumulating  defi-     i»7e   __ _ _ _._     194.3  ,ervlces     barriers  a«lnst  bank  Inveat- 

'''^J:^V^TL'''^^L^l^^f::^'S.^i^n     ^^^^   - -    »"•'  mentln^rn^Xg^mpamesandun- 

f^^^^J.^^J^I'^n^^'^k^^^^     ^"'   — '"•"  certainty  al^ut  the  ap^llcauSTof  American 

lu^Z  ^-^iflprnSn^^Lwil^of  our  nT      '"*   — " "     "'•  *  anUtrust  laws  to  coo^raUve  foreign  ti«le 

mlttee.     The  economic  stability  of  our  wa-  igao                                                               262  0  ^i_4^i..    tm»i.  t  .■_!  .»  »«..  k.^k  .,,„.-♦ 

tlon."  he  recently  told  his  senate  colleagues,     ^^^   ""  "  **'"!'       k,       I     ^.»«^^.l«^^«i3^n 

"is  beine  swlftlv  eroded  " »  Figure  2— Volume  of  U.S.  Imports  of  man-  ment  problem  by  permitting  banks  to  obtain 

IS  oemg  swiiuy  eroaea.  ufactures  (1962 -1001  equity    ownership    of   export   trading   com- 

Thls  erosion  bewilders  Americans  accus-  "tactures  (i»ra_iw,.  pinle«.'  Title  II  alms  at  the  antitrust  prob- 

tomed  to  economic  dominance  of  the  world.  Source:    U.S.    Department   of   Commerce,  jgn,  Because  Title  n  creates  especially  bright 

Why,  we  ask,  have  the  tables  turned?  Some  International  Economic  Indicators,  31  (June  opportunities   for    mineral    producer*,    let's 

analysts  go  so  far  as  to  predict  the  United  1981 )    "Manufacturers"  refers  to  chemlcaU,  j^^^g  the  discussion  to  It   first  examining 

States'  future  to  be  that  of  a  crippled  eco-  machinery,  basic  manufacturers,  and  other  ^j^^  problems  the  antitrust'  laws  create  for 

nomlc  power.  manufactures  except  mineral  fuel  products,  buamegges  wishing  to  export,  then  the  solu- 

Such  pessimism  U  unnecessary.  The  recent  processed  food.  faU.  oils,  firearms  of  war.  and  ^^^^  ^j^^  ppp  f^^  oHtx%. 
accumulation   of   trade  deficits  Is  certainly  ammunition.  Id.,  at  66  n.  11.  »-o,k-.ttow  or  Atrrmuar  uiws  n  mote 
serious.  But  It  should  be  viewed  not  as  Ir-  Maintenance  of  a  balance  of  trade  requires  application  or  antit.u8t  laws  » /^^ 
reversible  but  as  part  of  a  dynamic  change  a   corresponding   Increase   In  exports.  Many  Several  federal  laws.  Including  the  Sher- 
nations  have  recognized  this  and  made  In-  man  Act,'  the  Clayton  Act,"  and  the  Federal 

Rxjtnotes  at  end  of  article.  tematlonal  trade,  once  a  marginal  activity.  Trade  Conunlsslon   Act.'  as  well  aa  many 
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SUM  laws,  forbid  anticompetitive  agree- 
menis.  monopolies  and  attempW  to  monopo- 
lise. 

These  laws  are  designed  to  Insure  a  com- 
petitive business  environment  and  thereby 
benefit  American  consumers.  Consequently, 
they  should  not  apply  to  foreign  activities  of 
American  companies.  The  law  of  the  foreign 
nation  Itself.  Instead,  should  apply.  Then 
American  companies  would  compete  on  the 
same  level  as  their  foreign  adversaries. 

This  theory— that  Americans  should  not 
be  subject  to  American  antitrust  laws  re- 
garding their  foreign  activities— Is  accepted 
by  businesses,  academics,  lawyers,  and  the 
»ntltrust  enforcement  agencies.  Howevev.  the 
theory's  practical  application  has  been 
vexing. 

The  problem  has  been  determining 
whether  a  foreign  trade  activity  has  an  im- 
pact on  domestic  commerce  or  competitors. 
Given  the  infinite  Interconnection  of  the 
world  economy,  almost  every  activity  has 
some  Impact,  at  least  an  Indirect  one.  on 
the  American  economy.  Never,  though,  have 
courts  agreed  about  how  great  the  Impact 
must  be  for  American  antitrust  laws  to  ap- 
ply. Some  have  said  a  direct  and  substantial 
impact  Is  necessary.'"  Others  have  said  that 
the  Impact  need  not  be  direct  and  substan- 
tial but  only  more  than  "de  mlnlmu" 
(minimal)." 
raasENT  law  a  majob  bauiisb  to  expobtinc 

Aa  a  result  of  this  confusing  debate  about 
iiubtle  legal  points.  American  businessmen 
considering  entering  foreign  markets  fre- 
quently do  not  know  whether  their  contem- 
plated activities  will  be  sub'ect  to  antitrust 
taw  or  not.  They  face  an  unattractive  choice. 
They  can  either  comply  with  American  law 
and  bear  a  possible  competitive  disadvan- 
tage, or  not  comply  and  risk  criminal  con- 
victions and  treble  damage  antitrust  suits. 

This  uncertainty  Is,  understandably,  a 
major  barrier  to  exporting.  An  Assistant  Se- 
retary  of  Commerce  explained  that  "one  of 
the  fundamental  problems  faced  today  In 
world  trade  relates  to  the  fact  that  many 
American  businesses — rightly  or  wrongly— 
perceive  a  threat  from  the  U.S.  government 
In  the  form  of  the  Justice  Department  (ques- 
tioning! their  activities  ...  In  getting  to- 
gether to  comi>ete  with  consortia  that  they 
find  In  competition  abroad."  " 

Businessmen  themselves  have  eloquently 
described  the  problem  they  face.  A  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  paper  manufacturing  com- 
pany told  a  Senate  committee  that  the  com- 
pany began  several  years  ago  to  Investigate 
exDort  opportunities.  As  Its  CEO  he  traveled 
worldwide  and  found  attractive  potential 
markets.  But  he  could  not.  the  CEO  was  told 
by  his  attorneys,  cooperate  with  other  manu- 
facturers to  Jointly  share  the  risk  of  entering 
new  foreign  markets.  Even  though  the  chance 
of  antitrust  prosecution  was  slight,  the  po- 
tential liability  was  enormous.  "Tou  must 
understand."  the  CEO  testified,  "the  extent  to 
which  a  small  businessman  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  retain  and  .<>eek  constant  high-priced 
antitrust  counsel  fears  the  antitrust  laws 
and,  therefore.  Is  Inclined  to  stay  away  as 
far  as  possible  from  exposure — even  If  It 
means  giving  up  business  opportunities  and 
possible  profits.''  '* 

Problems  like  that  the  CEO  encountered, 
caused  by  unc  ertalnty  about  the  application 
of  the  antitrust  'aws  to  foreign  trade  activity. 
have  long  been  recognized.  In  fact,  as  far 
back  as  1918  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
reported  that  the  threat  of  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion deterred  American  exporters  from  chal- 
lenging foreign  cartels.  In  response  Congress 
passed  the  "Webb-Pomerene  Act." "  This 
act  establishes  a  limited  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  statutes.  Specifically.  It  exempts 
from  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust 
laws  any  association  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  engaging  In  export  trade,  as  long 
as  that  association  does  not  restrain  domes- 


tic trade,  restrain  the  foreign  trade  of  a 
domestic  competitor,  or  affect  domestic 
prices. 

WZBB-POMERENE    PROTECTION    UNCERTAIN 

At  their  high-water  mark  between  1930 
and  1935.  Webb-Pomerene  associations  num- 
bered 57  and  accounted  for  approximately  19 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports.  Today  they 
number  in  the  low  30s.  and  only  a  few  are 
active.  Their  share  of  exports  haa  dipped  to 
le3s  than  2  percent. 

Use  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  has  de- 
clined because  courts  and  government  anti- 
trust enforcement  agencies  have  rendered  Its 
protection  somewhat  certain.  A  past  court 
decision  demonstrates  why.  In  1919  the  major 
producers  of  alkali  products  formed  a  Webb- 
Pomerene  association  to  sell  their  goods 
abroad.  Much  later— In  1944 — the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  charged  the  association  with 
numerous  antitrust  violations.  The  associa- 
tion asserted  as  a  defense  that  It  had  com- 
piled with  the  Webb-Pomerene  filing  re- 
quirements and  that  its  activities  did  not 
contravene  the  act.  Notwithstanding  the  as- 
sociation's honest  belief  that  It  had  com- 
piled with  the  law,  the  court  found  to  the 
contrary.  Thirty-years  too  late  and  at  grave 
cost,  the  association  discovered  that  Its  Im- 
munity was  a  mirage." 

The  alkali  case  shows  why  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene antitrust  exemption  Is  somewhat  un- 
certain and  why  the  Justice  Department  Is 
thought  to  be  hostile  to  foreign  Joint  ven- 
tures. And  the  case  Is  not  unique.  A  counsel 
to  a  major  Webb-Pomerene  association  re- 
cently told  a  Senate  committee  that  "|a)s 
all  who  have  studied  the  Issue  have  recog- 
nized, uncertainty  as  to  legality  of  coopera- 
tive activity,  coupled  with  hostility  to  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  by  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has  deterred 
greater  utilization  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act."  '• 

So.  theoretically  American  companies  are 
subject  to  American  antitrust  law  for  over- 
seas activity  only  if  that  activity  has  a  direct 
and  substantial  effect  on  domestic  competi- 
tion or  the  export  trade  of  domestic  com- 
petitors. Court  decisions  applying  this  theory 
have  been  confusing  and  leave  the  theory's 
precise  application  uncertain.  An  association 
planning  to  export  can  obtain  Increased  pro- 
tection against  antitrust  liability  under  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act,  because  that  act  estab- 
lishes an  express,  specific  exemption  that  a 
Judge  can  rely  on  to  dismiss  an  antitrust  suit. 
However,  despite  this  express,  specific  exemp- 
tion, many  businesses  still  perceive  the  ap- 
plication of  American  antitrust  laws  to  for- 
eign activities  to  be  so  uncertain  that  they 
refrain  from  cooperating  to  export.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  diminution  of  American  exports. 

ANTITRUST  IMMUNITT  MORE  CERTAIN  WITH  NEW 
LEGISLATION 

To  rectify  these  problems  Title  11  of  the 
ETC  Act  amends  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
to  make  Its  antitrust  Immunity  more  certain. 

Title  n  does  several  specific  things.  First, 
it  establishes  a  prospective  clearance  pro- 
cedure that  certifies  export  activities,  before 
they  take  place,  as  exempt  from  antitrust 
prosecution.  Second,  it  expands  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  antitrust  exemption  to  Include, 
besides  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  all 
other  relevant  federal  and  state  antitrust 
statutes:  and  it  extends  the  exemption  to 
export  trading  companies  formed  under 
Title  I.  Third,  it  clarifies  the  standard  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
trust exemption.  Fourth.  It  expressly  ap- 
plies the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  services; 
currently,  the  Webb  Act  only  applies  to 
goods.  Fifth,  it  transfers  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  ETC  Act  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  sig- 
nificant step  towards  the  goal  of  restoring 


America's  international  economic  stature. 
Last  spring  the  Senate  version.  S.  746,  passed 
by  a  resounding  bipartisan  vote  of  93-0.  The 
House  version  is  now  split  among  three  com- 
mittees and  hearings  are  being  held.  When 
It  get  to  the  House  fioor.  the  ETC  Act  prob- 
ably will  again  receive  overwhelming  supDort. 

SIX  STANDARDS  APPLY  TO  GRANTING 
CERTITICATION 

Under  Title  II  of  the  ETC  Act  an  export 
trading  association  or  company  seeking  to 
have  Its  proposed  export  trade  activities  cer- 
tified files  a  petition  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  To  determine  permissibility. 
Commerce  will  apply  six  standards  which 
codify  existing  Judicial  doctrines  and  Justice 
Department  enforcement  policies.  These 
standards  are  that  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation or  company: 

( 1 )  Serve  to  preserve  or  promote  export 
trade. 

(2)  Not  result  in  a  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  or  restraint  of  trade  within 
the  United  States,  or  a  substantial  restraint 
of  the  export  trade  of  any  competitor. 

(3)  Not  unreasonably  enhance,  stabilize, 
or  depress  the  domestic  prices  of  similar 
goods. 

(4)  Not  constitute  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition. 

(6)  Not  include  any  act  which  results  in 
the  domestic  resale  of  the  exported  goods 
and  services. 

(6)  Not  include  the  licensing  of  paten U. 
technology,  trademarks,  or  know-how.  ex- 
cept as  is  Incidental  to  the  sale  of  exported 
goods  or  services. 

Commerce  has  90  days  to  make  a  decision. 
If  it  decides  that  the  standards  are  met  it 
Issues  a  certificate.  Any  activities  then  car- 
ried out  in  conformity  with  the  certificate 
are  Immune  from  antitrust  liability. 

Enforcement  agencies  will  retain  one 
means  of  evaluating  the  activities  of  an  as- 
sociation. If  Commerce,  Justice  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  believe  that  the  certi- 
fied activities  no  longer  meet  Title  II  stand- 
ards, a  certificate  may  be  declared  Invalid. 
This  is  accomplished  either  by  an  admin- 
istrative proceeding  before  Commerce  or  by 
a  court  suit  brought  iJy  Justice  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  But  even  if  Invalida- 
tion occurs,  the  loss  of  immunity  is  pros- 
pective only;  there  is  no  liability  for  actlv- 
Itles  carried  out  pursuant  to  a  certificate 
while  it  was  in  effect. 

A  private  party.  In  contrast  to  government 
agencies,  may  not  challenge  activities  car- 
ried out  pursuEint  to  a  certificate.  'Instead,  it 
may  challenge  only  an  ultra  vires  activity- 
one  outside  the  scope  of  the  certificate. 

To  summarize,  under  Title  II  a  certified 
export  trading  association  or  company  which 
acts  within  the  scope  of  its  certificate  knows 
that  its  activities  are  exempt  from  all  Amer- 
ican antitrust  laws.  This  certainty  is  lost 
only  if  the  government  invalidates  the  cer- 
tificate; even  then  the  loss  of  antitrust  im- 
munity is  prospective — for  future  conduct 
only. 

ETC  ACT  ENHANCES  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Many  Joint  export  ventures  might,  under 
existing  law.  be  permitted.  As  the  paper 
manufacturing  CEO  learned,  however,  the 
grim  spectre  of  antltnist  liability  deters  the 
formation  of  many  such  ventures. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  ETC  Act  likely  to 
pass  soon,  businessmen  should,  at  the  very 
least,  be  considering  strategies  for  innovative 
Joint  export  ventures. 

This  is  especially  true  for  mineral  produc- 
ers. As  America  strives  to  increase  Its  exports, 
coal  and  other  mineral  resources  are  expected 
to  be  a  primary  export  growth  area.  Indeed, 
in  1980  coal  exports  surged:  In  the  next  dec- 
ade they  could  surge  even  more  as  world 
demand  for  steam  coal  escalates.  Experts 
predict  that  during  the  1980s,  while  Amer- 
ican exports  of  metallurgical  coal  will  remain 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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steady,  exports  of  steum  coal  could  Increase 
by  more  than  five-fold.  But.  as  National  Coal 
Association  president  Carl  Bagge  recently 
testified,  "future  market  opportunities  for 
United  States  coals  are  bright  but  not  se- 
cure." To  achieve  maximum  growth,  he  im- 
plored, we  must,  among  other  things,  "ag- 
gressively market  our  coils  abroad."  '■ 

REGIONAL   PRODUCERS   COULD   FORM   SELLERS 
CROUP 

To  stimulaite  thought  about  Innovative 
mechanisms  by  which  to  aggressively  market 
our  mineral  resources.  I  next  want  to  discuss 
ssveral  mechanisms  that  come  to  mind.  The 
first  one  is  an  export  trading  association  con- 
sisting of  the  regional  producers  of  a  par- 
ticular resource.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
coal. 

Recent  press  reports  indicate  that  the 
Japanese  may  form  a  buying  consortium, 
consisting  of  the  largest  Japanese  coal  con- 
sumers, to  bargain  Jointly  for  western  U.S. 
coal,  bid  American  mining  companies  off 
against  one  another,  and  thereby  depress 
coal  prices:  all  to  the  benefit  of  Japanese 
coal  users. 

How  could  American  producers  best  con- 
front this  buyers'  cartel?  One  way  is  by 
themselves  forming  a  Joint  venture,  among 
most  of  all  of  the  western  producers,  to  col- 
lectively sell  coal  in  Japan. 

Such  a  venture  would  have  to  be  carefully 
constructed  in  order  to  avoid  violating  the 
U.S.  antitrust  laws.  Three  Issues  would  re- 
quire especially  close  attention.  First,  the 
Joln/t  venture  would  have  to  be  confined  to 
export  trade:  that  is.  If  foreign  Joint  pricing 
were  directly  extended  to  domestic  markets 
it  would  constitute  a  price  fixing  vlolaitlon. 
Second,  the  association's  prospective  opera- 
tions would  have  to  be  carefully  evaluated 
to  assure  that  they  would  noit  indirectly  raise 
domestic  prices.  That  could  happen  if  the 
association's  foreign  Joint  selling  enabled  it 
to  obtain  such  a  high  price  In  its  foreign 
sales  that  members  began  to  export  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  coal  they  previously  sold  do- 
mestically; ■"  It  could  also  happen  If  the  as- 
sociation established,  with  foreign  producers, 
a  world-T'.'lde  teiiltoilal  allocation  that  re- 
duced Import  competition  and  hence  in- 
creased domestic  prices.'*  Third,  the  associa- 
tion would  have  to  avoid  foreclosing  their 
American  competitors  from  foreign  markets. 
Such  foreclosure  would  be  possible  it  mem- 
bership in  the  association  became  critical  to 
obtaining  foreign  sales:  if  It  did.  membership 
might  have  to  be  open  to  all.'" 

Under  current  law  an  export  association 
that  was  mindful  of  these  considerations 
probably  would  be  safe  from  antitrust  lia- 
bility. Such  an  association  could,  moreover, 
file  as  a  Webb-Pomerene  Association.  That 
way  It  could  invoke  an  express,  specific  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws.  Moreover, 
if  the  ETC  Act  passes,  the  association  could 
apply  for  a  certificate.  If  granted,  the  certifi- 
cate would  give  the  association  complete 
Immunity  for  activities  covered  by  it. 

BIDDINO    CONSORTIUM    ALSO    COULD    BE    FORMED 

A  second  type  of  Joint  export  mechanism 
that  comes  to  mind  is  one  to  bid  on  overseas 
contracts  for  mining  equipment  or  mining 
services.  For  example,  the  government  of 
Morocco  recently  announced  that  It  seeks 
mining  companies  to  explore  and  develop 
what  it  describes  as  substantial  deposits  of 
cobalt,  maneanese.  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuable  minerals."  Let  us  assume  that  Mo- 
rocco invites  bids  for  mining  contracts.  A 
freauent  response  to  similar  Invitations  has 
been  the  formation  of  foreign  bidding  con- 
sortia— so  that  each  country  submits  only 
one  bid. 

To  8»and  on  equal  footing  American  firms 
could  form  a  bidding  consortium  of  their 
own.  Such  a  consortium  must  be  carefully 
constructed.  Like  a  Joint  association  of  pro- 
ducers. It  must  not  be  a  vehicle  for  fixing 


domestic  bids,  must  not  be  part  of  an  allo- 
cation system  that  reduces  Import  competi- 
tion, and  must  not  unreasonably  exclude 
the  trade  of  domestic  competitors. 

A  special  problem  affects  service  contracts. 
It  is  that  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  applies  to 
only  goods,  not  services  .'s  This  problem 
would  be  eliminated  by  passage  of  the  ETC 
Act,  because  one  of  the  things  it  does  Is  ex- 
tend coverage  to  services.  It  also  makes  Im- 
munity clear  and  certain  so  that  the  con- 
sortium, If  certified,  would  be  completely 
immune  from  antitrust  liability  for  activi- 
ties covered  by  the  certificate. 

EXPORT   TRADING    COMPANY    IS   A    THOU) 
MECHANISM 

A  third  type  of  mechanism  that  comes  to 
mind  is  a  vertical  one — an  export  trading 
company  (ETC).  The  Japanese  have  used 
others — as  the  primary  mechanisms  for  their 
ever-growing  world  trade. 

To  understand  precisely  what  an  ETC  can 
accomplish,  take  the  case  of  coal  producers 
attempting  to  increase  their  exports  to  the 
Pacific  Rim.  This  requires  an  array  of  fa- 
cilitating services,  including  finanriT^g,  m. 
land  transportation,  port  facilities,  loadlr-;, 
warehousing,  ocean  carriage  and  related 
services  (routing,  consolidation),  documen- 
tation (customs,  licensing) ,  insurance,  and 
overseas  marketing  and  distribution. 

Coal  producers  could  procure  each  of 
these  services  Individually;  the  cost  of  doing 
so.  however,  would  be  high.  A  cheaper  ap- 
proach would  be  to  share  costs  and  risks. 
This  could  be  done  either  by  utilizing  an 
existing  ETC.  or.  if  there  were  no  adequate 
existing  ETC.  by  establishing  a  new  one.  An 
ETC  would  provide  efficient  "one-stop  shop- 
ping." handling  the  many  transactions  nec- 
essary to  take  coal  from  the  mine  to  a  dis- 
tant foreign  customer.  The  coal  companies 
could  either  individually  use  the  ETC,  or 
form  a  collective  entity  like  a  Joint  venture 
or  Webb-Pomerene  association  and  use  it 
together. 

The  creation  and  use  of  such  an  ETC 
would  implicate  several  antitrust  problems 
In  addition  to  those  already  discussed. 

The  first  problem  relates  to  mergers.  If  the 
ETC  is  formed  throxigh  mergers,  issues  arise 
under  section  seven  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
which  prohibits  antlo(»npetttlve  mergers. 
The  test  is  whether  the  merger  may  substan- 
tially lessen  competition.  Application  of  this 
test  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the 
market  and  on  the  size  and  potential  com- 
petitive relationship  between  the  merging 
firms.-" 

If  Instead  of  a  merger  the  ETC  enters  into 
contracts  with  suppliers,  shippers  and  others 
it  must  be  wary  of  exclusive  dealing  prob- 
lems. An  exclusive  dealing  agreement  is  one 
by  which  the  ETC  conditions  its  purchase  of 
a  service  on  the  seller's  agreement  not  to 
offer  that  service  to  competitors.  Such  an 
agreement  violates  the  antitrust  laws  if  its 
performance  would  foreclose  a  substantial 
sonount  of  competition.  The  test  applied 
compares  the  agreement's  restrictlvenees 
with  its  purpose  Eoid  necessity.^ 

Acquisition  of  foreign  entities,  such  as  a 
foreign  coal  company  to  distribute  coal, 
would  implicate  foreign  merger  problems. 
The  test  applied  is  similar  to  the  one  of  do- 
mesUc  mergers:  the  key  inquiry  would  be 
whether  the  acquired  company  was  an  ac- 
tual or  potential  domestic  competitor."  If 
Instead  of  acaulrlng  a  foreign  distributor 
the  ETC  established  an  exclusive  distribu- 
torship with  fooreign  companies,  it  must  con- 
sider whether  that  distributorship  would 
Impede  American  comoetltors  and  whether 
reciprocal  exclusivity  agreements  divided  up 
world  markets  in  such  a  way  as  to  restrain 
U.S.  trade." 

Each  of  these  problems  reoulres  close 
analysis.  Under  existing  law.  moreover,  even 
the  closest,  moert  cautious  analysis  can  only 


reduce,  not  eliminate,  the  risk  of  antitrust 
liability.  However,  upon  passage  of  the  ETC 
Act  uncertainty  could  Indeed  be  eliminated 
during  the  pre-cenlficailon  process.  The  ETC 
could,  in  detail,  explain  what  it  planned  to 
do.  To  the  extent  that  its  plan  was  certified 
the  ETC  could  proceed  without  fear  of  anti- 
trust prosecution. 

ANTITRUST^  BARRIER    NOT    INStTRMOUNTABLZ 

The  antitrust  barrier  to  e)q>ort  trading 
ventures  is  significant  but  not  insurmount- 
able. Even  though  uncertainty  persists,  ex- 
port trading  ventures  can.  if  carefully  de- 
signed, be  undertaken  now.  Many  more  such 
ventures  can  be  undertaken' once  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act,  and  the  ceruinty  it 
brings,  becomes  law. 

Given  the  coming  boom  In  coal  exports  and 
the  likely  passage  of  the  Export  Tradins 
Company  Act.  the  American  mining  Indus- 
try should,  now.  be  mustering  its  ingenuity 
to  plan  aggressive,  innovative  export  expan- 
sion. That  way  the  Industry  will  be  at  the 
very  fore  of  America's  coming  international 
economic  revival. 

NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 

'  Under  the  federal  antitrust  laws,  a  plain- 
tiff who  proves  that  he  has  been  injured  by 
the  defendant's  antitrust  violation  receives 
a  damage  award  of  three  times  the  value  of 
the  actual  damage  he  suffered.  15  U.S.C.  i  15. 

=  During  hearings  before  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  export  trading  companies, 
there  were  many  references  to  the  assertion 
that  the  uncertain  application  of  American 
antitrust  law  principles  has  dissuaded  U.S. 
businesses   from   entering   foreign   mcu-kets. 
The  hearings  were  held  Seot.  17  and  18.  1979: 
Mar.  17  and  18.  and  Apr.  3.  1980:  and  Feb.  17 
and  18.  and  Mar.  5.  1981. 
>127  Cong.  Rec.  page  6885  (Apr.  8,  1»81). 
'See  127  Cong.  Rec.  page  6883  (Apr.  8. 1981). 
(Remarks  of  Sen.  Tsongas) . 

=  The  export  trading  company  concept  was 
originally  embodied  in  two  separate  pieces  of 
legislation  introduced  in  the  Ninety-Sixth 
Congress:  S.  804.  introduced  by  Sen.  John  C. 
Danforth;  and  S.  1663.  introduced  by  Sen. 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Hearings  on  these  and  other 
bills  were  held  before  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  Sept.  17  and  18.  1979:  and 
Mar.  17.  18.  and  Apr.  3.  1980.  On  May  12.  1980 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  "marked-up" 
a  committee  print  of  a  single  bill  incorporat- 
ing the  concepts  embodied  in  the  Danforth 
and  Stevenson  bills.  That  single  bill.  S.  2718. 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  77-0  on  Sept.  3. 
1980.  However,  the  congressional  term  ended 
before  a  House  vote  could  be  held.  In  the 
Ninety-Seventh  Congress  similar  legislation. 
S.  144.  was  Introduced  by  Sen.  Danforth  and 
Sen.  John  Heinz.  Hearings  were  held  on  Feb. 
17  and  18  and  Mar.  5.  1981.  The  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  reported  out  a  "clean  bill." 
on  Mar.  12.  That  bill — S.  734.  the  "Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1981" — passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  93-0  on  Apr.  8.  1961. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of  export 
trading  company  legislation  In  both  the 
Ninety-Sixth  and  now  the  Ninety-Seventh 
Congress,  the  House  of  Representatives  also 
considered  export  trading  company  bills.  The 
House  currently  has  before  it  several  bills 
that  would  encourage  the  formation  of  ex- 
port trading  companies.  Some  of  these  bills 
are  similar  or  Identical  to  S.  734. 

Throughout  the  article  I  use  the  phrase 
"ETC  Act"  to  refer  to  the  Senate-passed  ex- 
port trading  company  bill.  S.  734.  97th  Cong., 
ist  Sess.  (1981). 

•Title  I  of  S.  734  permits  banks  to  invest 
in  export  trading  companies.  Such  invest- 
ment are  sublect  to  certain  limitations  and 
regulations.  The  main  ones  are  that  the 
amount  Invested  In  ETCs  may  not  exceed  five 
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percent  of  the  bank's  conaolldated  capital 
and  surplus:  investment*  of  more  than  HO 
million  must  be  approved  by  the  approprtate 
federal  banking  agency;  banks  cannot  ex- 
tend especUlly  favorable  credit  to  ETCs  they 
have  Invested  In:  and  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency  may  disapprove  or  impose 
conditions  on  a  particular  bank  ETC  Invest- 
ment If  necessary  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est. 8.  734.  97th  Cong..  Ist  Seas.  (  105  (1981). 

•  16  U.S.C.  If  1-7. 

•16  U.8.C.  ii  12-27. 

•15  U.S.C.  H  41-68. 

••  See  United  States  v.  Aluminum  Company 
of  America.  148  P.2d  416.  441-43  (2d  Clr. 
1945). 

'I  See  Dominicus  American  Bohio  v.  Gulf  * 
Western  Industries.  Inc..  473  P.Supp.  880,  687 
(SJJ.N.Y.  1979). 

'«  Testimony  of  Prank  Well.  Hearing  Before 
The  President's  Commission  on  Reform  of 
the  Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures.  July  27. 
1978.  at  89-90. 

"Testimony  of  Milton  Schulman.  Hear- 
ings on  the  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
of  1911  Before  the  International  Finance  tt 
Monetary  Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing.  A  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 97th  Con^..  1st  Sess.  286  (1981). 

"16U.S.C.  Ii  61-5. 

>^  United  States  v.  United  States  Alkali  Ex- 
port Ass'n.  86  P.Supp.  59   (SD.N.T.  1949). 

'•  Testimony  of  Howard  Fogt,  Hearings  on 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  19tl. 
supra,  n.  13.  at  292-3. 

"  Statement  of  Carl  Bagge.  Hearings  on 
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"See  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  supra  n. 
25  at  46-9  &  n.  80.« 


A  RACCOON  PIE— IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

•  liir.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  side  of 
Rhode  Island  that  they  may  not  know 
about — Dovecrest — a  rural  restaurant, 
owned  and  operated  by  Narragansett  In- 
dians, with  a  highly  rated  cuisine  that 
may  even  include  raccoon  pie. 

Bryan  Miller  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  an  article  about  this  unique  res- 
taurant for  today's  edition.  He  noted 
that  the  entrees,  on  a  given  day,  may 
include  buffalo  steak,  buffalo  pot  pie. 
quahog  pie,  venison  steak  and  pies,  john- 
nycakes,  rabbit  stew,  succotash,  and 
even,  during  Indian  festivities,  the  rac- 
coon pie. 

Rhode  Islanders  know  and  prize  this 
restaurant,  nm  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris 
Dove  (Chief  Roaring  Bull  and  Pretty 
Flower),  but  I  would  like  to  share  Mr. 
Miller's  delight  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  9.  1981] 

CtJi3iNS  AS  American   as  Raccoon   Pm 
(By  Bryan  Miller) 

Roaring  Bull,  war  chief  of  the  Narragan- 
sett Tndian  trlde,  has  not  been  In  a  particu- 
larly bellicose  mood  lately.  Things  have  been 
relatively  peaceful  around  this  southern 
Rhode  Island  hamlet  for  some  time.  In  fact. 
the  only  weapon  the  chief  has  picked  up  has 
been  a  shellfish  knife,  which  he  wields  at 
the  restaurant  he  owns  with  his  wife,  Pretty 
Plower. 

"Thafs  his  Job  every  Prtday."  his  wife 
said,  while  preparing  lunch  recently."  He 
does  that  faster  than  anybody  I've  seen  " 
Briny  fresh  clam  chowder  Is  Just  one  of  the 
specialties  at  Dovecrest,  one  of  the  few  res- 
taurants In  New  England  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  American  Indians.  Other  entrees  on  a 
given  day  might  include  buffalo  steak,  buffalo 
pot  pie.  quahog  pie,  venison  steak  and  pies. 
Johnnycakes.  rabbit  stew,  succotash  and 
even,  during  Indian  festivals,  raccoon  pie. 

"Everything  we  serve  here  is  native  Ameri- 
can." said  Chief  Roaring  Bull  (he  also  re- 
sponds to  the  name  Perris  Dove),  a  large, 
voluble  man  whose  stentorian  voice  earned 
his  sobriquet  early  in  life.  "Of  course,  nearly 
everything  Americans  call  their  own  food 
comes  from  the  Indians:  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
com.  clams.  lobster,  turkey."  he  said.  "Most 
people  think  the  tomato  came  from  Italy  or 
some  place  In  Europe.  Indians  were  eating 
and  cooking  it  centuries  before  they  even 
knew  what  It  was  I" 

Mr.  Dove  and  his  wife,  who  also  answers 
to  Eleanor,  are  descendants  of  the  Nlantic 
tribe,  a  branch  of  the  Narragansetts.  who 
at  one  time  inhabited  much  of  New  England. 
The  Doves,  both  native  Rhode  Islanders  who 
have  been  naarrled  43  years,  opened  their 
resUurant  In  1963.  Neither  had  cooked  pro- 
fessionally before.  Mr.  Dove  used  to  be  a 
sergeant  In  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
and  his  wife  was  a  waitress  In  Providence. 
Mr.  Dove  recalled.  "Now  we've  turned  things 
right  around,"  he  said.  "She's  the  cook  and 
I'm  the  waiter."  Besides  helping  out  in  the 
restaurant.  Mr.  Dove  serves  as  postmaster  in 
nearby  RockviUe. 

The  restaurant  began  serving  traditional 
steaks  and  chops,  slowly  introducing  wild 
game  and  other  Indian  recipes  that  Mrs. 
Dove  learned  from  her  father,  Joseph  Spears, 
a  former  cook  at  the  University  Club  in 
Providence 

Mrs.  Dove,  a  congenial  woman  with  an 
easy,  lingering  smile,  says  that  her  customers 
earlly  overcame  squeamlshness  about  wild 
meats  and  began  asking  for  them.  Now  she 
tries  to  keep  at  least  one  game  dish  on  the 
menu,  which  isn't  always  easy  when  you're 
looking  for  buffalo. 

Por  years  the  Doves  had  a  private  supplier, 
a  ranch  in  western  Massachusetts,  but  since 
that  source  dried  up  several  years  ago  they 
have  been  buying  from  a  wholesaler,  the  Iron 
Gate  Products  Company,  at  424  West  54th 
Street  In  Manhatun.  The  wholesale  price  of 
buffalo  these  days  Is  between  $4.75  and  88.50 
a  pound,  depending  on  cut,  but  supplies  are 
erratic.  The  Doves'  venison  and  some  other 
game  meats  also  come  from  Iron  Oate.  Rac- 
coon and  bear  are  sometimes  supplied  by 
neighbors  who  hunt. 

To  those  who  fancy  it.  wild  game  Is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy  that  is  hard  to  find.  But 
to  the  Doves  and  many  other  Rhode  Island 
Indians,  it's  as  American  as,  well,  raccoon 
pie. 

"When  I  was  growing  up  in  Charlestown 
we  depended  on  food  like  venison."  proffered 
Mr.  Dove.  "On  cold  winter  evenings  we  would 
go  out  into  an  apple  orchard — russet  apples 
were  the  best  for  attracting  deer— and  sit 
quietly  out  there  until  about  10  at  night. 


We  dropped  only  what  we  needed  for  food. 
Indians  doA't  kUl  Just  for  the  fun  of  tt." 

Mr.  Dove  added :  "We  would  have  feasts  of 
venison  steaks,  oysters  we  pulled  from  the 
bay.  Johnnycakes  and  potatoes.  This  was 
1930,  and  only  the  poor  people  were  eating 
that  stuff.  Now  it's  a  delicacy — isn't  It  funny 
how  things  change?" 

Buffalo  Is  leaner  and  more  muscular  than 
beef  and  usually  needs  to  be  marinated  be- 
fore cooking.  It  was  excellent,  flavorful  and 
fat  free,  in  the  pot  pies  at  Dovecrest  recently. 
"A  good  cut  of  buffalo,  the  tenderloin  or  the 
hind  quarter.  Is  better  than  beef  steaks," 
said  Mrs.  Dove. 

Bear  meat  has  good  texture,  Mrs.  Dove  said, 
but  always  needs  marinating  to  tone  down 
the  gamey  flavor.  As  for  raccoon,  the  chef 
advises  one  to  carefully  remove  all  the  glands 
under  the  chest  to  eliminate  Its  strong  odor. 

While  game  dishes  have  made  Dovecrest  a 
curiosity  around  here.  Johnnycakes  have  ele- 
vated It  to  Institution  status.  By  all  reliable 
accounts,  Eleanor  Dove  makes  the  best  John- 
nycakes In  New  England — which  Is  to  say,  the 
world.  Several  years  back  a  Providence  news- 
paper bestowed  the  cachet,  followed  by  a 
book  called  "America's  Best,"  which  listed 
suoerlatives  In  many  flelds.  Even  more  reli- 
ably, native  Rhode  Islanders  concur:  If  you 
want  a  flrst-rate  Johnnycake,  go  to  the  Dove- 
crest. 

Johnnycakes  are  little  pancakelike  com- 
meal  patties.  Rhode  Islanders  eat  them  at 
breakfast,  with  butter  and  syrup,  or  as  sub- 
stitutes for  potatoes  st  other  meals.  The  au- 
thentic recipe  is  equivocal,  and  here  in  South 
County  one  ought  not  venture  strong  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  without  considerable 
forethought  and  several  like-minded  male 
friends  nearby  for  moral  and  physical  sup- 
port. 

Mrs.  Dove's  Johnnycakes  are  thick,  golden 
brown,  slightly  sweet  and  buttery  crisp.  "I 
Just  make  them  with  cornmeal,  saJt,  a  bit  of 
sugar,  all  scalded  with  boiling  water  and  fin- 
ished with  a  little  milk,"  she  explains  mat- 
ter-of-factly. 

In  the  summer  months  and  on  American 
Indian  Heritage  Day.  the  first  Sunday  In  May. 
the  Doves  offer  another  Indian  creation,  the 
clambake,  with  Juicy  layers  of  clams,  mtissels, 
com.  potatoes,  chicken  and  sausage. 

With  so  much  of  what  we  call  American 
food  being  variations  on  old  Indian  dishes, 
what  is  the  major  characteristic  of  pure  In- 
dian cooking  today?  While  Pretty  Plower 
mulls  over  the  question.  Roaring  Bull,  who 
suffers  no  shortage  of  opinions  on  any  topic 
bellows:  "The  difference  Is  that  an  Indian  is 
cookln'itI"« 
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EXTENSION   OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  have  until  6.30 
p.m.  this  evening  to  fUe  reports  on  S.  1890 
and  S.  1370. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  OFFICERS  OP  THE 
SENATE  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  until  Monday  noon, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  refer  said  mes- 
sages, and  that  the  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL   MON- 
DAY. DECEMBER  14,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mem- 
day,  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  to  be  pro- 
vided at  that  time.  After  that,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  turn  to  consideration  of  the 
Treasury-Post  OfiQce  appropriations  bill, 
the  Transportation  appnH>riations  con- 


ference report,  the  military  construction 
appropriations  conference  report,  and 
tlie  Agriculture  appropriations  bill. 
While  that  sounds  like  an  imposing  list, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  do  all  of  those  without  asking  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  imduly  late  on  Mon- 
day. 

TUESDAY  AND  BEYOND 

On  Tuesday  next  week,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  consideration 
of  the  identities  bill,  to  perhaps  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill, 
which  might  occur  on  Monday,  but,  more 
likely,  on  Tuesday;  and  most  important 
of  all,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  then  have 
the  conference  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations.  It  appears  to  be 
a  good  prospect  for  Tuesday  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  well,  we  must  deal 
with  the  question  of  social  security  mini- 
mum benefits.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  conf«-ence  on  that  matter  will 
resume  on  Monday.  We  shall  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  to  make  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  necessary,  we 
shall,  of  course,  continue  through  the 
balance  of  the  week,  but  more  particu- 
larly, into  Wednesday,  the  16th,  in  or- 
der to  complete  these  items  or  other 
items  that  can  be  cleared  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent  or  other  measures 
that  might  require  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
near  the  end  of  the  list  of  "must"  items 
that  the  Senate  will  deal  with.  If  there 
are  no  unforeseen  complications  and  dif- 
liculties.  I  hope  and  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate might  reach  the  end  of  its  business 
for  this  session  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 16. 


RECESS    UNTIL    MONDAY,    DECEM- 
BER 14.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  business  to  transact. 
I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  has  anything  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is 
nothing  further  on  my  side.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  12  noon  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  5:30 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
December  14,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Sraate  December  11.  1981: 

DBPABTMEirr    OF    JUSTKX 

J.  William  PetK).  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ublted 
States  Attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  James  R 
WUUanw. 

COMMODFTY      PTTUaES     TKADIHC     COMMISOXON 

tCalo  A.  Hineman.  of  Kansas,  to  l>e  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commodity  Puturea  Trading 
Commission  for  the  term  explrli^  June  19. 
1986,  vice  Robert  L.  Martin,  realgned. 

NATIOHAL      PotnfDATION      OK     THE      AKTS      AMD 

HiTMAinTncs 
WUliam  J.  Bennett,  at  North  CarolliM.  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  D.  Duffy,  t«Tn  expired. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospbksic 
Administsation 
Anthony  J.  Callo,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  vice  James 
Patrick  Walsh,  resigned. 
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HANDICAPS  OVERCOME 

HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  NrW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body  are  often  required  to  ad- 
dress their  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
on  topics  of  great  tragedy  or  grave  in- 
justice. I  am  pleased  that  today  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  bring  their  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  that  should  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all. 

I  am  referring  to  the  case  of  Mark 
Shearman,  an  eighth  grade  student  at 
Staley  Junior  High  School  in  Rome, 
N.Y.  Mark  has  overcome  a  great  many 
handicaps  to  become  one  of  the  most 
respected  students  in  his  school. 

Mark  has  cerebral  palsy  and  must 
use  crutches  and  a  leg  brace  to  walk. 
He  has  some  speech  problems,  a  mild 
case  of  dyslexia  and  great  difficulties 
with  fine  and  gross  motor  skills.  How- 
ever, after  many  years  of  work  with 
physical  and  speech  therapists  and 
special  education  teachers,  Mark  has 
improved  in  all  of  these  areas. 

Mark  uses  the  Resource  Center  of 
Staley  Junior  High  School  for  one 
class  period  each  day,  but  he  is  other- 
wise completely  mainstreamed  in  the 
school's  basic  and  regents-level  classes. 
He  often  achieves  the  highest  marks 
in  his  classes. 

He  was  the  first  physically  handi- 
capped student  to  be  assigned  to 
Staley  Junior  High  School.  He  had  to 
leave  his  neighborhood  school  and  be 
bused  to  his  new  school,  but  he  quick- 
ly adjusted  to  his  new  schedule  and 
building  and  has  readily  made  numer- 
ous friends  among  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body. 

Recently,  Mark  was  selected  by  the 
principal  of  Staley  Junior  High 
School,  Mr.  Clarence  Jones,  as  1  of  20 
students  to  represent  the  school  at  the 
student  leadership  conference  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Rome  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Adelphi  University 
Training  Institute. 

Mark  is  very  interested  in  history 
and  has  acquired  an  amazing  depth  of 
knowledge  about  the  Civil  War  and 
U.S.  involvement  in  World  War  I  and 
II  as  well  as  the  Vietnam  war.  He  has 
developed  a  marvelous  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  our  system  of 
government  arid  American  politics. 

In  learning  of  Mark's  many  achieve- 
ments in  the  face  of  extreme  adversi- 
ty, I  felt  compelled  to  share  his  story 
with  you.  Mark  is  exceptional  not  just 
because  he  is  a  handicapped  individual 


who  has  learned  to  cope  with  his  limi- 
tations and  excel  in  spite  of  them.  He 
is  also  exceptional  because  he  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  youth  who,  by  striving 
every  day  to  better  himself  and  his 
community,  demonstrates  that  our 
young  people  are  the  vital  natural  re- 
source our  country  possesses.* 


PUBLIC  MUSEUM  ACT 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Shannon,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  limit  the  urmeces- 
sary  and  unfortunate  application  of 
the  private  foundation  rules  to  certain 
museums.  The  museums  to  which  this 
bill  is  directed  are  typically  small  mu- 
seums with  specialized  collections  that 
rely  for  their  financial  support  on  a 
limited  universe  of  donors. 

Under  present  law,  museums  are 
classified  as  nonprofit  charitable  orga- 
nizations entitled  to  tax  exemption. 
However,  unless  a  museum  satisfies 
one  of  the  tests  for  public  charity 
status  under  section  170(b)(1)(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  private  foundation. 

Section  170  classifies  certain  institu- 
tions as  public  charities  based  upon 
their  function  such  as  religious  organi- 
zations, educational  institutions,  and 
hospitals.  Each  other  type  of  charita- 
ble organization  is  deemed  to  be  a 
public  charity  only  if  a  substantial 
part  of  its  financial  support  is  from 
•public"  sources. 

Each  charitable  organization  which 
fails  to  satisfy  either  the  functional 
test  or  the  public  support  test  is  classi- 
fied as  a  private  foundation  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  set  of  requirements  not  im- 
posed on  public  charities.  These  re- 
quirements include  limitations  on 
gifts,  additional  recordkeeping  for 
donors  as  well  as  recipients,  a  2-per- 
cent excise  tax,  and  a  variety  of  practi- 
cal limits  on  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
provides  that  museums  which  satisfy 
strict  standards  designed  to  assure 
public  involvement  and  accountabil- 
ity—like churches,  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals—be excluded  from  the  private 
foundation  rules.  The  standards  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  The  museum  must  be  a  perma- 
nent institution  which  is  exempt  from 
tax  under  IRC  section  501(c)(3); 

Second.  At  least  25  percent  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  museum  must 


consist  of  community  leaders  and/or 
local  public  officials; 

Third.  The  museum  must  employ  a 
professional  staff  and  own,  possess, 
and  care  for  tangible  objects;  and 

Fourth.  The  museum  must  conduct 
regular  exhibits  which  are  open  to  the 
public. 

The  standards  are  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  tests  already  contained  in 
the  law  for  excluding  schools  and  hos- 
pitals from  the  private  foundation 
rules.  ^  with  schools,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  staff  and  the  carrying  out  of 
an  active  program  available  to  the 
public  are  required.  As  with  hospitals, 
permanent  and  continuous  activity  is 
required.  Moreover,  the  governing 
board  of  a  museum  must  include  indi- 
viduals with  no  connection  to  the  in- 
stitution although  no  such  public  con- 
trol is  required  of  churches,  schools,  or 
hospitals. 

The  legislation  which  Mr.  Shannon 
and  I  propose  is  needed  because  the 
existing  financial  support  require- 
ments are  causing  an  increasing 
number  of  museums  to  be  classified  as 
private  foundations  rather  than  as 
public  charities.  For  example,  organi- 
zations that  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  success- 
ful endowments  can  be  penalized  by 
classification  as  a  private  foundation 
because  they  are  beneficiaries  of  a 
trust  with  substantial  income,  thereby 
reducing  the  relative  support  of  other 
donors. 

To  avoid  private  foundation  status, 
museums  will  be  forced  to  seek  public 
support  which  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  charitable  donations  available  to 
other  worthy— and  less  financially 
secure— institutions.  Thus,  maldistri- 
bution of  donations  is  encouraged  at  a 
time  when  the  available  amount  of 
contributions  is  shrinking. 

We  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  our  bill  is  not  intended  to  elimi- 
nate the  distinction  between  public 
ch£U"ities  and  private  foundations.  We 
support  reasonable  safeguards  against 
potential  abuses  of  tax-exempt  status 
for  personal  and  private  benefit.  Our 
bill,  however,  is  designed  to  assure 
that  the  distinction  affects  only  those 
organizations  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally intended.  A  museum— profession- 
ally operated,  open  to  the  public,  and 
governed  by  a  board  with  strong  com- 
munity representation— should  be 
classified  as  a  public  charity.* 
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RETURNING  TO  GOLD  IS 
IDEOLOGICAL  NONSENSE 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hard,  cold  reality  of  Reaganomics  be- 
comes clearer  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  face  the  holidays  without  work, 
supply-side  mythologists  continue  to 
promise  that  gold  is  the  missing  magic 
which  will  wipe  away  our  tears  and  de- 
pression. It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
appeal  of  their  argument— we  would 
all  like  to  believe  that  our  economic 
problems  are  only  psychological.  But 
no  amount  of  faith  will  feed  members 
of  the  cargo  cult  who  do  not  plant  a 
crop  because  they  are  convinced  that  a 
silver  bird  will  once  again  drop  boxes 
of  food  on  the  true  believers. 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  from  those 
who  experienced  firsthand  the  real  po- 
tential of  a  gold  standard  while  this 
country  was  still  on  one.  They  remem- 
ber all  too  clearly  the  limitations  of 
the  gold-based  monetary  system,  and 
the  difficulties  that  it  presented  our 
economy.  An  especially  eloquent  anal- 
ysis is  that  provided  in  a  recent  article 
written  by  Gardner  Ackley,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  who  commented:  "If  a  gold 
standard  could  not  survive  in  the  pro- 
longed and  stable  prosperity  of  the 
1960's.  it  surely  could  not  survive  in 
the  far  more  troubled  economy  of 
today."  The  full  text  of  his  article  is 
reprinted  from  the  November  1981 
issue  of  Dun's  Business  Month  as  fol- 
lows: 

Returning  to  Gold  Is   Ideological  Non- 
sense. AS  Well  as  an  Impractical  Dream 

The  notion— currently  promoted  mainly 
by  a  few  romantic  ideologues  that  return  to 
a  gold  standard  would  solve  all  of  our  nasty 
problems  of  stubborn  inflation,  sky-high  in- 
terest rates  and  economic  instability  is  an 
absurdity.  I  know  of  only  a  handful  of  pro- 
fessionally-trained economists  (mainly 
"supply-siders")  who  support  it. 

The  supply-siders  who  advocate  a  return 
to  gold  seem  to  do  so  in  the  naive  hope  that 
the  mere  announcement  of  such  a  move 
(even  a  largely  symbolic  one)  would,  by 
itself,  drastically  change  the  expectations 
and  behavior  of  the  financial  markets  and 
the  markets  for  precious  metals.  And,  most 
important,  it  would  alter  the  way  prices  are 
set  by  sellers  of  goods  and  labor,  as  well  as 
change  the  behavior  of  legislators  and  the 
interest  groups  that  influence  legislation.  I 
don't  believe  any  of  this. 

Advocates  point  out  that  the  United 
States  could  be  put  on  a  gold  standard 
simply  by  a  Presidential  Executive  Order  di- 
recting the  Treasury  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
freely  and  without  limit  at  a  fixed  price, 
either  to  all  comers,  or  perhaps  only  to  U.S. 
citizens,  or  only  to  foreign  monetary  au- 
thorities. This  action  would  need  to  be  con- 
firmed by  legislation  that  would  presumably 
also  require  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
maintain  a  fixed  reserve  of  gold  (or  gold  cer- 
tificates) against  its  liabilities  (Federal  Re- 
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serve  Notes  and  the  reserve-deposits  of  fi- 
nancial institutions)  and  perhaps  direct  the 
manufacture  of  gold  coins.  However,  only  if 
other  countries  were  to  take  appropriate 
action  would  an  international  gold  (or  gold 
exchange)  standard  be  reconstituted,  thus 
reestablishing  fixed  exchange  rates.  This  is 
the  main  goal  sought  by  some  who  seek  a 
return  to  gold. 

Advocates  of  a  gold  standard  refer  nostal- 
gically to  how  wonderfully  our  economy 
performed  during  the  gold-standard  years. 
In  fact,  prior  to  the  1930s,  there  were  long 
periods  of  inflation  and  deflation,  as  well  as 
serious  re<%ssions  and  exaggerated  booms. 
Following  one  such  boom— ending  in  the 
1929  crash— came  the  greatest  depression  in 
history,  its  severity  clearly  exacerbated  by 
the  tie  to  gold  that  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration suspended  in  1933.  Neither  historical 
evidence  nor  analytical  reasoning  supports 
the  nostalgic  belief  in  the  ability  of  a  gold 
standard  to  assure  stable  and  nQn-inflation- 
ary  prosperity. 

Some  appear  to  believe  not  merely  that 
the  return  to  a  gold  standard  would  auto- 
matically promote  an  effective,  prosperous 
and  stable  economy,  but  also  that  a  healthy 
economy  could  encounter  no  problems  of 
oi>erating  under  a  gold  standard.  This  latter 
assumption  ignores  some  very  recent  his- 
tory. 

During  the  1960s,  almost  everywhere  in 
the  free  world,  economic  performance  was 
characterized  by  greater  stability  of  prices, 
interest  rates  and  employment  than  in  any 
previous  period,  as  well  as  by  faster  real  eco- 
nomic growth  and  expansion  of  real  in- 
comes than  ever  before.  Everything  was 
going  well.  The  supply-siders  refer  to  it  as  a 
golden  age. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
international  gold  stndard  was  coming 
under  progressively  more  severe  difficulties, 
when  the  system  could  t>e  and  was  main- 
tained only  by  ever-increasing  compromises, 
ad  hoc  patchwork  and  repeated  emergency 
rescue  operations. 

As  a  government  official  at  that  time.  I 
recall  very  keenly  these  progressively  more 
severe  emergencies,  and  their  painfully  im- 
provised and  negotiated  solutions  (some- 
times in  President  Johnson's  bedroom  late 
at  night).  In  the  end— although  postponed 
until  1973— came  the  final  collapse  of  the 
gold  standard,  domestic  and  international. 

If  a  gold  standard  could  not  survive  in  the 
prolonged  and  stable  prosperity  of  the 
1960s,  it  surely  could  not  survive  in  the  far 
more  troubled  economy  of  today.  Inflation, 
instability,  high  and  fluctuating  Interest 
rates  and  major  international  trade  and 
payments  imbalances  would  bring  down  a 
gold  standard  almost  before  it  could  be  es- 
tablished. AdvocsLcy  of  a  gold  staindard  is 
surely  only  a  romantic  dream.* 


OSHA  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  will  be  celebrating  its  11th 
anniversary,  December  29,  1981.  The 
act,  when  passed,  was  an  attempt  to 
protect  the  millions  of  workingmen 
and  workingwomen  who  are  exposed 
to  hazards  in  the  work  place.  The  law 
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was  passed  to  stem  the  mounting  tide 
of  death  and  industrial  accidents. 
OSHA  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  15,000  deaths  due  to  accidents  and 
the  100,000  from  occupational  diseases 
that  occur  every  year. 

Through  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards designed  to  limit  workplace  expo- 
sure, the  presence  of  deadly  sub- 
stances such  as  asbestos,  lead,  and 
silica  have  been  severely  reduced.  The 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
established  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH).  which  has  begun  to  investi- 
gate the  more  than  3,000  chemicals  in- 
troduced into  the  workplace  every 
month  that  have  been  untested  for 
their  effects  on  human  beings.  In  its 
short  tenure  NIOSH  has  published 
hundreds  of  criteria  reports  document- 
ing potential  hazards.  Research  from 
NIOSH  has  laid  the  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  new  standards. 

OSHA  has  embarked  on  a  program 
to  raise  worker  and  management 
awareness  of  safety  and  health  on  the 
job.  Through  OSHA-sponsored  train- 
ing, both  management  and  workers 
have  been  taught  methods  to  insure  a 
worker's  health  on  the  job.  The 
United  Auto  Workers  Union  estimates 
that  over  79,000  injuries  were  prevent- 
ed in  the  auto  industry  in  1979  alone 
because  of  OSHA. 

At  a  time  in  our  country  when  we 
are  concerned  with  productivity  and 
economic  costs,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  workingmen  and  workingwo- 
men is  key  to  our  economic  survival. 
One  in  eight  industrial  workers  suffers 
an  (x;cupational  disease  in  the  course 
of  a  year  and  1  in  20  loses  time  from 
work.  Every  year  our  economy  loses 
millions  of  dollars  in  lost  workdays 
and  added  workers  compensation 
costs.  Added  to  this  is  the  personal 
cost  to  the  worker  and  his  or  her 
family  which  is  not  measurable  in  eco- 
nomic terms. 

Today  many  are  learning  that  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  everyone.  Despite  protests 
over  standards,  many  industries  are 
learning  that  they  can  actually  bring 
their  costs  down  when  they  comply 
with  existing  standards.  The  textile  in- 
dustry, despite  its  protests  against  at- 
tempts by  OSHA  to  eliminate  cotton 
dust  which  causes  brown  lung— byssi- 
nosis— has  found  that  the  elimination 
of  cotton  dust  has  brought  longer  life 
to  its  machinery  and  increased  produc- 
tivity. Health  and  safety  is  a  good  in- 
vestment both  in  industry  and  in  our 
workingmen  and  workingwomen. 

The  anniversary  of  OSHA  is  a  time 
to  reflect  on  how  far  we  have  come 
and  how  far  we  must  travel.  As  more 
and  more  substances  are  linked  with 
cancer,  and  as  our  workplaces  become 
more  and  more  complex,  the  need  for 
expanded  protection  becomes  even 
more  critical.  On  this  anniversary  of 
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OSHA,  it  is  important  to  note  that  we 
have  an  excellent  start  with  this  major 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  time  to  reaf- 
firm our  conwnitment  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  worker  deserves  a 
workplace  free  of  hazard  and  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  employer  to 
provide  it.  This  is  the  intent  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Health  and  Safety  Act  and 
should  be  celebrated  as  such.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  AMERICA'S 
FUTURE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  Today  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of 
1981.  The  bill,  H.R.  4326,  will  play  a 
vital  role  in  our  economic  growth  in 
future  years.  The  United  States  has 
been  an  historic  leader  in  technologi- 
cal innovation  in  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  recent  decades,  we  have 
begun  to  lose  our  edge.  Thus  far,  we 
have  maintained  a  healthy  position  in 
the  world  economy.  But  that  will 
change,  if  we  do  not  act  to  expand  the 
small  business  innovation  research 
(SBIR)  program. 

Small  businesses  have  been  the 
backbone  of  research  and  development 
advances  in  our  country.  First,  they 
have  realized  the  need  for  high-tech- 
nology products  faster  than  other  seg- 
ments of  manufacturing.  Second,  they 
have  shown  the  dexterity  to  manufac- 
ture and  bring  into  commerce  these 
products  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  Third,  small  businesses  in  Amer- 
ica have  done  this  at  a  modest  cost. 
According  to  recently  published  re- 
ports, small  businesses  are  at  least  1.8 
times  and  often  as  much  as  2.8  times 
as  technologically  innovative  per  em- 
ployee on  the  job  than  their  big-busi- 
ness competitors.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  commending  its  own 
SBIR  program,  has  consistently  sug- 
gested that  the  cost  per  research  and 
development  scientist  or  engineer  in 
small  business  firms  across  the  Nation 
is  about  half  that  experienced  in  the 
larger  firms. 

Small  innovative  companies  also 
shoulder  much  of  the  income-tax 
burden  imposed  on  American  business 
today.  They  provide  $2.3  billion  in  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury  annually,  com- 
pared with  $1.5  billion  paid  by  larger 
companies.  This  amounts  to  34  per- 
cent more  taxes  paid  by  smaller  busi- 
nesses in  the  past  5  years.  Yet,  Federal 
research  and  development  grants,  and 
contracts  awarded  to  companies  with 
fewer  than  500  employees  accounted 
for  less  than  4  percent  of  the  Govern- 
ment's total  research  and  development 
expenditures. 
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Small  businesses  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage to  compete  with  the  larger  firms 
for  these  funds.  It  is  common  practice 
for  grant  and  contract  officers  to 
prefer  the  larger  firms  to  the  smaller 
ones  because  small  businesses  require 
more  attention  and  guidance  through 
the  administrative  mazes  which  char- 
acterize many  of  the  projects.  Small 
businesses  suffer  higher  costs  of  com- 
petition, furthermore,  because  redtape 
procedures  usually  place  a  premium 
on  the  expensive  time  of  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  procurement  special- 
ists. Consequently,  small  businesses 
have  less  history  of  Government  work, 
which  can  "chill"  the  Federal  procure- 
ment officer  from  providing  the  knock 
of  opportunity  to  newer  businesses. 

Dr.  Harry  G.  Pars,  of  Small  Business 
United,  in  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Oversight  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  cited  a 
General  Electric  study  which  reviewed 
technological  firms  in  the  United 
States  in  the  25-year  period  ending  in 
1974.  The  study  concluded  that  em- 
ployment in  high-technology  indus- 
tries grew  almost  nine  times  as  fast  as 
in  low-technology  industries  during 
the  period.  Output  grew  almost  three 
times  as  fast;  productivity  increased 
twofold  over  low-technology  firms; 
and  prices  rose  only  one-sixth  as  fast 
as  the  big-business  rate.  Even  our 
international  balance  of  trade  was  af- 
fected. Small  firms  showed  a  $25  bil- 
lion surplus  in  overseas  exports,  while 
larger  firms  brought  in  a  trade  deficit 
of  $16  billion  at  the  same  time. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  bill  provides 
for  an  SBIR  program  of  not  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  budget  of  each  Feder- 
al agency  having  research  and  devel- 
opment funding  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion. For  example,  the  Department  of 
Energy  had  a  fiscal  1981  budget  of  $5.8 
billion  for  research.  Were  this  amount 
subject  to  SBIR  set-asides,  small  busi- 
nesses would  be  earmarked  as  recipi- 
ents of  1  percent  of  that  amount,  or 
$58  million  in  research  outlays.  Such  a 
set-aside  will  allow  the  small  business, 
the  new  business,  the  most  productive 
sector  of  American  business  today,  to 
continue  to  prove  they  are  capable  of 
bringing  America  back  to  its  world 
leadership  role  in  technological  inno- 
vation. 

Small  business  innovative  research 
will  promote  the  efficient  allocation  of 
resources  and  eliminate  many  of  the 
barriers  to  small  business  participation 
that  currently  exist  in  the  present 
Federal  procurement  system.  I  believe 
that  the  small  business  innovative  re- 
search legislation  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  this  time  will  be  an 
effective  way  to  bring  together,  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer— the 
bill  appropriates  not  a  single  taxpayer 

dollar— the  resources  of  the  Federal 

Government  and  the  talents  of  small 

irmovative  firms  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Nation.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  designated  "Human  Rights 
Day,"  and  it  is  indeed  appropriate  to 
call  special  attention  to  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights. 

Disregard  and  contempt  for  human 
rights  result  in  barbarous  acts  of 
social,  religious,  and  political  oppres- 
sion which  create  misery,  shame  and 
despair  for  millions  of  human  beings. 

A  recognition  of  basic  inalienable 
human  rights  is  the  foundation  for  in- 
dividual well-being  and  for  interna- 
tional justice. 

The  moral  authority  of  the  United 
States  must  be  used  to  recognize  and 
safeguard  these  rights.  We  must  reject 
semantical  gradations  of  tyranny,  ter- 
rorism, and  oppression,  and  continu- 
ously assert  an  act  on  our  basic  com- 
mitment to  universal  human  rights,  so 
that  not  only  today,  but  every  day,  is— 
for  this  Nation— Human  Rights  Day.* 


ROA  SENDS  SOS  FOR  USCG 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

*  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation. 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  Coast  Guard  ac- 
tivities. When  the  subcommittee  fin- 
ished its  series  of  six  hearings,  it  con- 
cluded that  the  Coast  Guard  is  either 
seriously  underfunded,  seriously  over- 
burdened, or  both. 

This  conclusion  is  nowhere  more  apt 
than  in  the  area  of  military  prepared- 
ness. In  an  editorial  in  this  month's 
edition  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation magazine,  the  Officer,  the 
Coast  Guard's  importance  to  the  na- 
tional defense  is  thoroughly  and  elo- 
quently discussed.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them 
to  consider  its  arguments  carefully  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  cast  more  in- 
formed and  productive  votes  on  issues 
of  Coast  Guard  funding  in  future 
years. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Officer.  E>ecember  1981] 

The  Coast  Guam>— A  Neglected  Armed 
Force 

While  the  material  and  personnel  condi- 
tions of  other  military  services  have  become 
well-know,  the  plight  of  the  Coast  Guard 
appears  to  be  less  well  appreciated.  In  fact, 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  the  most  neglected  of  all 
our  Armed  Forces— except  when  it  comes  to 
assignment  of  missions! 
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The  Coast  Guard  is  a  unique  national  se- 
curity asset,  giving  the  President  a  peace- 
time option  to  project  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  short  of  the 
threat  of  war.  And  yet,  as  proven  at  least 
three  times  in  the  past  35  years— Korea, 
Quarantine  of  Cuba  and  Vietnam— the 
Coast  Guard  can  quickly  and  efficiently 
work  with  the  Navy,  performing  vital  serv- 
ices in  support  of  national  defense  objec- 
tives. The  fact  that  this  capability  finds  full 
time  utility  In  peacetime  makes  the  Coast 
Guard  probably  the  most  significant  bar- 
gain available  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  unique  flexibility  which  makes  the 
Coast  Guard  such  a  useful  armed  service 
has  been  repeatedly  ignored  In  a  budgetary 
sense  by  all  recent  administrations.  As  a 
result,  the  Coast  Guard's  capability  as  a  na- 
tional security  asset  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced. This,  in  turn,  threatens  the  Coast 
Guard's  ability  to  repond  to  its  essential  na- 
tional defense  responsibilities.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  looked  upon  too  often,  and  too 
consistently,  as  a  peacetime  regulatory 
agency  with  no  particularly  Important  part 
to  play  in  national  defense  strategy.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth!  Situat- 
ed as  they  are.  or  deployed  as  they  would  be 
in  wartime  in  the  strategic  ports  of  the  U.S. 
the  Coast  Guard  becomes  the  pivotal  armed 
force  in  support  of  the  initial  movement  of 
military  equipment  overseas  and  the  logistic 
resupply  activity.  In  effect,  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  at  the  point  where  land  transportation 
meets  sea  transportation  for  the  movement 
of  military  essential  goods  to  support  both 
rapid  deployment  and  employment  of 
forces. 

By  law  and  by  Executive  order  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  mandated  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  military  readiness  in  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  possible  time  when  it 
may  tranfer  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 
However,  after  careful  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation, we  are  convinced  that  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  are  not 
fully  prepared  to  meet  their  statutory  mili- 
tary duties. 

The  recently  established  Navy/Coast 
Guard  Board  is  considering  joining  wartime 
tasking.  The  results  of  that  study  will  most 
certainly  expand  several  existing  Coast 
Guard  taskings  and  create  new  ones.  Such 
results  appear  most  logical:  however,  this  is 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  Coast  Guard's 
day-to-day  operations  have  been  increased; 
when  the  existing  capital  assets  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  inadequate;  and  when  the  fleet  is 
at  its  lowest  operational  capability  in 
modem  history.  (Coast  Guard  ships  average 
27  years  of  age  and  require  two  days  of 
maintenance  for  every  operational  day.) 

If  the  Department  of  Transportation 
cannot  support  the  type  of  military  funding 
that  is  required  for  the  Coast  Guard,  then 
other  funding  sources  must  be  considered. 
For  example,  supplemental  funding  from 
DoD  to  build  up  Coast  Guard  military  capa- 
bilities in  support  of  its  military  role  should 
be  considered. 

Whatever  the  source  of  funding,  however. 
Coast  Guard  appropriations  must  reflect 
the  understanding  that  the  Coast  Guard  is 
first  and  foremost  a  military  organization 
with  a  military  mission  in  wartime. 

All  members  of  ROA,  regardless  of  branch 
of  service,  should  send  this  message  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress  and  to 
those  persons  in  the  Administration  who 
are  in  a  position  to  help— repeatedly  if  nec- 
essary. Further  weakening  of  the  Coast 
Guard  can  only  have  serious  consequences 
for  our  nation  in  both  peace  and  war.* 
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RURAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 
PROBLEMS 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  POTENTIAL 
CITED 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY.  JR. 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  December  10,  1981 

*  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  housing  industry  has 
been  one  of  the  most  severely  de- 
pressed sectors  of  the  economy  during 
the  ongoing  period  of  high  interest 
rates.  In  rural  areas,  such  as  my  dis- 
trict in  south  Arkansas,  this  problem 
has  been  particularly  acute.  I  have 
heard  from  many  of  my  constituents 
who  have  written  to  express  their 
grave  concerns  about  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  cutbacks  in  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, especially  those  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
I  would  like  to  share  one  such 
thoughtful  letter  from  Mr.  Billy  Hart- 
ness  of  Monticello,  Ark.,  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  follows: 

October  20, 1981. 
Representative  Beryx  Anthony. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Anthony:  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  proposing  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  1983  FmHA  budget  for  502  low 
income  housing  loans.  502  moderate  income 
housing  loans  and  the  515  rental  program. 
We  strongly  feel  that  the  proposed  cuts  are 
much  too  severe. 

A  major  strong  point  of  the  502  housing 
program  is  that  it  provides  for  recapture  of 
all  subsidy  on  sale  or  refinance  of  a  house. 
Therefore,  home  buyers  are  not  allowed  to 
make  undue  profit  on  government  subsidy. 

I'm  sure  you  realize  that  50  percent  of  all 
substandard  housing  is  in  rural  communities 
even  though  rural  areas  house  only  34  per- 
cent of  the  [>opulation  and  thus  realize  the 
housing  need  of  our  rural  communities. 
FmHA  is  the  only  lender  in  most  rural  com- 
munities for  permanent  mortgages  since 
banks  and  other  thrift  institutions  have  tra- 
ditionally shown  a  reluctance  to  invest  in 
rural  communities.  Besides  the  housing  cuts 
proposed,  the  42  percent  cut  in  the  515 
apartment  budget  will  t>e  a  tremendous 
hardship  in  rural  communities  that  need 
rental  dwelling  units. 

There  is  presently  close  to  a  two  year  back 
log  of  qualified  applicants  needing  housing 
in  FmHA  offices  across  the  nation.  These 
people  are  in  desperate  need  of  housing. 

In  the  first  set  of  budget  cuts.  (1981),  the 
502  program  took  a  $500  million  cut,  close  to 
38  percent.  This  additional  cut  will  be  devas- 
tating to  rural  constituents  that  need  hous- 
ing. We  feel  that  this  additional  cut  is  much 
more  than  the  fair  share  and  we  strongly 
oppose  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  pro- 
posal on  FmHA  cuts  for  1983.  Our  rural 
communities  are  bearing  the  largest  part  of 
the  budget  cuts,  but  have  the  most  need. 

Any  help  you  are  able  to  render  in  this 
behalf  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Billy  Hartness.* 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiuraiay,  December  10,  1981 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Albert 
Shanker  is  the  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  and  in  a 
recent  column  in  the  New  York  Times 
discussed  his  view  on  what  we  were 
doing  to  the  Nation  through  cuts  in 
higher  education. 

What  he  has  to  say  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to  carefully  by  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  long-range  best 
interests  of  this  country; 

Education  Cuts  Will  Force  College  Stu- 
dents Out:  Ever  See  a  Dream  Walking— 
Away? 

(By  Albert  Shanker) 

If  President  Reagan  has  his  way,  part  of 
the  American  dream  is  about  to  end— the 
dream  of  a  college  education  for  all  who 
want  it  and  are  able  to  profit  from  it. 

Through  most  of  our  history,  college  edu- 
cation was  limited  to  small  numbers.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  could 
always  go.  And  the  very  talented  could  also 
find  their  way.  Many  of  the  very  talented— 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
were  also  poor— were  able  to  get  a  free  col- 
lege education  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  and  its  sister  colleges.  Queens.  Brook- 
lyn, Hunter,  which  later  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  But 
even  so,  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II  in  1939, 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  our  people  had 
been  graduated  from  coUege.  In  those  days, 
parents  frequently  warned  their  children: 
"You  can't  get  anywhere  without  a  high 
school  diploma."  High  school  graduates 
were  considered  very  well  educated,  and  in 
most  working  class  neighborhoods  of  our  big 
cities,  even  possession  of  an  elementary 
school  certificate  was  considered  a  mark  of 
some  distinction. 

Then  came  the  Golden  Age  of  Higher 
Education.  Perhaps  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Righte 
was  passed  for  fesir  that  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  jobs  for  all  our  returning  soldiers— 
that  there  would  be  another  Great  Depres- 
sion—and sending  them  to  college  was  con- 
sidered a  good  way  of  keeping  them  out  of 
the  job  market.  But  the  G.I.  Bill  did  show 
that  millions  who  could  not  have  afforded 
college— or  who  would  not  have  been  admit- 
ted at  an  earlier  time— did  make  it.  They 
not  only  made  it.  but  they  were  considered 
the  best  college  generation  ever.  And,  even 
if  the  original  reason  for  sending  them  to 
college  was  to  keep  them  out  of  the  job 
market— how  would  the  country  have  fared 
without  the  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  sci- 
entists and  others  who  came  out  of  the  uni- 
versities? 

From  the  G.I.  Bill  to  the  present,  college 
doors  have  opened  wider.  A  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  our  people  has  been 
going  to  college— and,  in  recent  years,  the 
same  proportion  of  minorities  has  been 
going  to  college  as  whites,  a  great  step 
toward  an  integrated  society. 

The  G.I.S  could  not  have  gone  to  college  If 
not  for  the  government's  payment  of  their 
tuition  and  expenses,  and  millions  who  have 
since  enrolled  in— and  graduated  from— col- 
lege  have   also   depended   on   government 
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help.  But  now  President  Reagan  is  propos- 
ing major  changes.  Last  spring,  huge  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  college  student  grant 
programs  and  in  student  loans.  Now  the 
President  is  demanding  further  reductions 
of  12  percent.  On  top  of  this.  Reagan  is  call- 
ing for  huge  cuts  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities.  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  other  sources  which  provide 
substantia]  funding  for  university  research. 
The  President's  advice  to  parents,  stu- 
dents and  universities  is  to  forget  about 
Washington  and  turn  instead  to  their 
state— or  county  or  local— government  for 
aid.  But  there's  not  much  hope  of  getting 
money  there,  as  state  and  local  governments 
will  be  reeling  from  the  cuts  in  federal 
fujids  for  food  stamps,  revenue  sharing, 
CETA  jobs,  welfare,  Medicaid,  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  other  programs. 
Let's  face  the  facts.  If  the  Reagan  cuts  are 
made,  tuition  will  go  up  and  those  students 
who  will  not  get  federal  aid  or  loans  will 
have  to  get  the  money  from  their  parents— 
or  drop  out.  The  effect  is  clear,  since  many 
parents  do  not  have  the  money.  But  this 
will  not  just  be  the  end  of  the  American 
dream  for  those  who  are  forced  out— it  will 
also  be  a  disaster  for  the  country.  If  we're 
going  to  compete  successfully  with  Japan, 
Germany  and  other  industrialized  nations, 
we  can't  afford  to  lose  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tomorrow's  engineers,  scientists, 
mathematicians.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  lose 
them  if  President  Reagan  really  wants  to 
close  the  military  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  President  Reagan  says  that  educa- 
tion is  a  state  and  local  responsibility,  not  a 
federal  one,  he  is  warning  us  that  these  cuts 
are  only  a  beginning  and  that  he  Intends  to 
end  all  federal  funding  for  education.  But 
the  President  is  dead  wrong  when  he  im- 
plies that  federal  involvement  in  education 
is  a  recent  development— part  of  liberal 
Democratic  move  toward  big  government. 
The  federal  involvement  goes  back  to  the 
Northwest  Ordinance,  to  the  creation  of 
land  grant  colleges  after  the  Civil  War,  to 
the  G.I.  BUI  and  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  the  wake  of  Sputnik.  It  is 
the  Reagan  Administration  which  is  out  of 
step. 

It's  not  too  late  to  stop  the  cuts.  In  the 
last  few  weeks,  most  Americans  have  seen 
Reaganomics  at  work.  With  the  Oct.  1  tax 
cut,  unless  they  were  among  the  very  rich, 
they  saw  almost  no  difference  in  their  pay- 
checks—and the  few  cents  or  dollars  in 
taxes  will  never  make  up  for  the  loss  of  col- 
lege education,  the  absence  of  food  for 
those  who  need  it,  the  reduction  in  our 
quality  of  life  as  the  budget  cuts  hit  parks, 
libraries,  museums,  music  and  dance  and 
theatre  companies,  schools  and  research  in- 
stitutions. Americans  can  stop  the  cuts  if 
they  tell  their  representatives  in  Congress.* 


WHAT  CAN  A  PERSON  DEPEND 
ON? 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KEIfTDCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
merous constituents  have  written  to 
me  since  enactment  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  cuts  legislation,  detailing 
how  the  cutbacks  have  affected  their 
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own  lives.  Many  of  those  who  have 
written  are  social  security  recipients. 
Roszella  Williams.  Route  5.  Box  192. 
Murray,  Ky.,  is  concerned  about  the 
reduction  of  social  security  survivors' 
benefits  for  her  daughter,  who  is  a  col- 
lege student.  I  believe  Mrs.  Williams' 
letter  is  one  which  should  be  shared 
with  my  colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so 
at  this  time.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressmam  Hubbard:  This  is  my 
first  time  to  write  my  congressman.  Maybe  I 
should  write  more  often.  I  guess  the  only 
time  you  hear  from  most  people  is  to  com- 
plain. Well.  I  guess  this  letter  is,  in  a  way,  a 
complaint.  You  might  also  say  that  I  am 
venting  my  feelings. 

I  have  an  18-year-old  daughter  who  is  at- 
tending Murray  Stete  University.  She  is  a 
sophomore  this  year.  Her  father  is  dead  and 
she  is  drawing  Social  Security  benefits. 
That  is  how  she  is  able  to  go  to  college.  She 
also  lives  with  me. 

Yesterday  we  noticed  in  the  Paducah 
paper  that  survivor  benefits  were  being 
eliminated.  I  called  the  Social  Security 
office  in  Mayf ield  this  morning  and  did  find 
out  that  it  is  the  law  already  that  they  are 
being  phased  out.  Starting  in  September  of 
1982,  I  believe,  they  will  be  cut  25  percent 
per  year  until  September  of  1985  when  they 
will  be  completely  eliminated.  She  plans  to 
be  a  pharmacist.  That  will  be  at  least  six 
years  of  college  work  and  at  least  three  of 
these  will  be  away  from  Murray  State  as 
they  do  not  have  a  school  of  pharmacy.  She 
has  been  ineligible  for  a  grant  of  any  kind 
since  I  have  worked  during  my  lifetime  and 
do  not  owe  for  everything  I  have.  (We  were 
urged  by  President  Carter  not  to  go  in  debt 
for  everything.)  I  have  friends  that  make 
twice  the  salary  I  do  but  have  a  son  who 
gets  scholarships  and  grants.  But  I  know 
you  have  no  control  over  that.  I  just  wanted 
to  state  this  fact. 

Now,  my  main  complaint  is  that  her 
father  died  3%  years  ago  and  no  one  will 
ever  draw  from  his  benefits  but  her.  It  is 
not  like  the  welfare  programs.  He  paid 
money  into  this  fund,  along  with  his  em- 
ployer for  him,  and  now  he  or  his  survivor 
can't  get  it.  To  me  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
put  money  in  the  bank  for  retirement  and 
when  he  went  to  draw  it  out  they  told  him 
they  were  sorry  they  didn't  have  it  any 
more. 

I  work  for  a  fertilizer  plant  and  work  long, 
hard  hours.  In  1980  I  worked  the  equivalent 
of  17  months  in  12  regular  months  work. 
Still  my  salary  isn't  even  in  the  middle 
income  bracket.  ($15,825.45  in  1980  which 
included  a  bonus.  1981  will  be  less.) 

My  daughter  works  part-time  and  studies 
very  hard.  When  she  has  to  move  elsewhere 
for  college  she  may  not  be  able  to  find  work 
and  her  expenses  will  be  four  times  what 
they  are  now. 

I  have  said  all  this  to  say  that  I  feel  that 
you  lawmakers  are  taking  away  what  is 
rightfully  ours.  We  have  paid  this  in  as  "se- 
curity" and  now  it  is  being  taken  away. 
What  can  a  person  depend  on  any  more,  a 
fruit  jar  buried  in  the  back  yard  or  money 
hid  in  our  mattress?  People  that  have  never 
worked,  don't  want  to  work,  wouldn't  work 
if  they  had  the  chance,  are  the  ones  we 
have  to  continue  to  pay,  too.  I  know  some  of 
the  welfare  is  being  cut.  but  it  seems  the 
ones  that  work  are  the  ones  that  pay  for  the 
lazy.  In  the  not  too  distant  future  I  see  a 
time  when  there  are  less  employed  then  un- 
employed. Then  this  country  is  in  real  trou- 
ble. Just  last  night  I  saw  where  supplemen- 
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tal  welfare  is  being  cut.  Those  that  have 
been  working  some  are  now  tempted  to  go 
to  full  time  unemployment  to  be  eligible  for 
more  benefits.  It  makes  sense  (cents  also). 

Well,  instead  of  writing  "Dear  Abby,"  I 
thought  I  would  let  off  steam  to  you  where 
it  might  be  doing  some  good.  Thanks  for  lis- 
tening. 

A  Concerned  Mother. 

RoszELA  Williams. 

Murray,  Ky.m 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  RAT- 
TLES EDUCATION  ESTABLISH- 
MENT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  great  developments  in 
the  United  States  is  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  is  open  to  all  of  our  chil- 
dren. A  great  strength  of  that  system 
has  been  control  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  This  has  prevented  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  from 
stifling  innovation. 

It  is  important  that  for  this  vitality 
to  continue  at  the  State  and  local  level 
we  must  have  outstanding  leaders  in 
education  responsive  to  local  citizens.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  story  of  an  impressive 
educator.  Dr.  Joseph  Crawford,  who 
was  elected  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  just  last  year.  Dr.  Crawford 
has  been  an  outspoken  supporter  of 
cutting  excessive  costs  in  education 
and  has  strongly  supported  the 
Reagan  administration's  efforts  to 
return  decisionmaking  power  to  State 
and  local  authorities  via  the  "Block- 
Grant"  proposal. 

I  am  entering  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  story  about  Dr.  Crawford 
which  appeared  in  the  November  7, 
1981.  issue  of  Human  Events. 
School  Superintendent  Rattles  Education 
estabushment 
Is  it  possible  that  an  articulate  Reagan 
conservative  could  be  elected  to  head  up  a 
state's  education  system  and  carry  out 
budget-cutting  reforms  once  in  office?  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Crawford,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  North  Dakota,  is  prov- 
ing it  can  be  done. 

The  37-year-old  educator,  who  holds  a 
doctorate  In  Education  Administration,  has 
questioned  the  sacred  cows  of  education  as 
promoted  by  the  North  Dakota  branch  of 
the  National  Education  Association— and 
the  union-educators  don't  like  to  be  chal- 
lenged. 

First  of  all,  Crawford  made  his  first  race 
against  a  favorite  of  the  North  Dakota  Edu- 
cation Association  in  1976,  receiving  over  49 
per  cent  of  the  vote  and  losing  the  race  by 
less  than  one  vote  per  precinct. 

Using  the  next  four  years  to  speak  out  for 
an  educational  system  more  responsive  to 
the  taxpayers  and  parents  of  North  Dakota, 
he  ran  again  in  1980,  achieving  a  landslide 
victory  over  the  Incumbent  with  57  per  cent 
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of  the  vote.  (It  was  a  good  year  for  Republi- 
cans in  North  Dakota.  President  Reagan 
won  about  70  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  the 
Republicans  captured  five  statewide  offices 
from  the  Democrats,  including  dislodging 
the  Democrats  from  the  governors  office 
after  20  years  of  control.) 

Second,  he  began  attacking  the  bloated 
bureaucracy  in  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  When  Republican 
Gov.  Allen  Olson  urged  budget-cutting,  sug- 
gesting that  out-of-state  travel  by  state  offi- 
cials be  cut  by  15  per  cent,  Crawford  cut  his 
out-of-state  travel  expenses  during  the  first 
half  of  1980  by  50  per  cent. 

Crawford  also  appointed  non-educators  to 
handle  the  administrative  duties  in  the 
office,  a  rebuff  to  the  NDEA.  which  has 
been  used  to  dictating  appointees  to  this 
office  in  the  past.  In  a  further  rebuff  to  the 
advocates  of  government  schools,  Crawford 
announced  plans  to  establish  a  private 
school  representative  and  an  Indian  school 
representative  in  his  office. 

(Crawford  did  what  few  Republicans  have 
done  in  the  state:  He  campaigned  among 
the  Indians  pointing  out  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  government  paternalism.  He  carried 
a  majority  of  the  vote  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations.) 

In  addition,  he  combined  four  administra- 
tive positions  into  two.  has  set  the  goal  of 
eliminating  16  positions  through  attrition, 
made  an  immediate  cut  of  four  people  from 
the  staff,  and  has  acted  to  decentralize  the 
state  education  system  by  opening  a  region- 
al office  to  help  administrators  in  the  small- 
er northwestern  conununlties  and  assigned 
additional  duties  to  county  school  superin- 
tendents. 

In  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota  As- 
sociation of  County  Superintendents,  he  has 
initiated  an  extensive  in-service  program  to 
enhance  the  position  of  school  superintend- 
ent and  to  assist  local  school  districts  more 
directly.  These  actions  have  been  among  the 
ways  of  Implementing  his  promise  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  as  close  to  the  people  as 
possible  and  that  state  officials  need  to 
work  to  bring  about  government  that  is 
more  local  and  more  responsive. 

Third,  while  the  education  union  officials 
and  special-interest  groups  have  been  decry- 
ing Reagan  Administration  budget  cuts  for 
education,  Crawford  has  been  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  the  President's  program. 

Saying  he  is  the  only  sUte  public  educa- 
tion superintendent  he  knows  who  actively 
backs  Reagan's  school  aid  cuts,  Crawford 
declares:  "The  cuts  are  not  that  dramatic 
and  are  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
decrease  In  administrative  expenses  and  in- 
creases in  program  flexibility." 

North  Dakota  has  felt  the  heavy  hand  of 
federal  controls.  Some  of  the  North  Dakota 
schools  dropped  out  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram because  it  was  costing  more  to  admin- 
ister the  program  than  the  state  was  receiv- 
ing in  cash.  In  the  federal  Right  to  Read 
program,  nearly  47  percent  of  the  federal 
grant  was  used  in  state  administrative  costs. 
Finally,  Crawford  has  seriously  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  the  present  number  of 
education  courses  required  for  certification 
of  kindergarten  teachers  and  has  urged  an 
upgrading  in  teacher  training. 

The  NDEA  has  criticized  Crawford,  feel- 
ing uncomfortable  with  a  state  superintend- 
ent who  will  not  hew  to  its  line  on  appoint- 
ments and  policies  and  who  wants  to  reduce 
costs.  Joe  Crawford  is  willing  to  take  them 
on  in  his  quest  for  better  education  for  the 
children  of  North  Dakota  with  less  expendi- 
tures and  less  government  dictation. 
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Despite  the  continual  NDEA  criticism,  the 
president  of  the  North  DakoU  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  Fargo  School  Su- 
perintendent Vernon  Bennett,  has  reflected 
the  new  atmosphere  in  the  office  by  noting 
that  comments  he  has  heard  throughout 
the  state  have  been  supportive  of  Craw- 
ford—people now  see  that  office  as  being 
helpful,  open-minded  and  willing  to  change. 

The  bureaucrats  in  the  NEA  at  the  na- 
tional and/or  state  level  don't  want  to  lose 
their  stranglehold  on  education  to  parents 
and  taxpayers.  They  also  resent  public  offi- 
cials who  will  not  be  their  puppets  once  in 
office.  Joe  Crawford  Is  showing  that  he  will 
not  be  deterred  in  his  efforts  and  he  has  the 
support  of  the  people.  North  Dakota  may 
serve  as  a  test  case  for  other  education 
reform  efforts  and  Joe  Crawford  may  show 
other  state  educators  that  one  can  stand  up 
to  the  special-interest  groups  while  defend- 
ing a  conservative  agenda  for  education.* 


GOV.  BRENDAN  BYRNE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  constituent,  the  Honorable 
Brendan  Byrne,  will  soon  complete  his 
8  years  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  work- 
ing closely  with  Governor  Byrne  and 
the  rest  of  our  congressional  delega- 
tion to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Garden  State,  so  I  have  had  a  unique 
perspective  on  his  work  and  his 
achievements  in  the  public  interest. 

Rather  than  commenting  directly  on 
Brendan  Byrne's  tenure  in  Trenton.  I 
will  submit  the  editorial  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  December  6.  which 
offers  a  balanced  assessment  of  the 
Governor's  long  service.  When  time 
has  allowed  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
dispassionate  evaluations  of  the  Byrne 
administration.  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  particular  points  made  in  the 
Times  will  be  appreciated,  and  that 
the  final  assessment  of  the  Governor's 
personal  qualities  will  he  confirmed. 
The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  6,  1981] 
Governor  Byrne's  Record 

As  Governor  Byrne  prepares  to  depart 
Trenton,  his  popularity  is  at  rock  bottom. 
People  in  New  Jersey  grumble  about  style 
and  personality:  many  still  smart  over  Mr. 
Byrne's  tough  decision  to  Institute  a  state 
Income  tax.  He  supported  casino  gambling 
in  Atlantic  City,  which  may  plague  the  state 
forever.  Nevertheless.  Brendan  Byrne  leaves 
office  with  an  otherwise  outstanding  record. 

Governor  Byrne  can  be  blamed  for  not 
dealing  with  overcrowded  prisons.  In  recent 
months  he  has  hurt  his  reputation  by 
taking  too  many  trips,  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere.  There  Is  offensive  vanity  in 
having  his  name  put  on  the  new  Meadow- 
lands  arena  In  five-foot  letters. 

And  for  bad  policy,  nothing  tops  Atlantic 
City's  casino  gambling.  The  elderly  and 
poor  were  displaced  for  the  casinos— and  are 
stiU  waiting  for  the  housing  they  were 
promised.  Crime  and  corruption  are  grow- 
ing, and  so  is  the  power  of  the  casino  Indus- 
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try.  It  has  so  many  connections  with  the 
powerful  law  and  accounting  firms  in  the 
stale  as  to  create  doubt  whether  effective 
regulation  will  be  possible  in  future  years. 

But  that  was  not  the  biggest  problem 
Brendan  Byrne  faced  when  he  took  office  in 
1974.  The  sUte  was  under  court  order  t« 
equalize  local  expenditures.  That  meant  a 
nasty  fight  with  the  Legislature  over  the 
income  tax.-  Governors  Hughes  and  Cahill 
had  tried  and  failed.  Mr.  Byrne  got  it  done. 
The  Income  tax  has  stabilized  property 
taxes  and  increased  education  aid. 

During  Governor  Byrnes  tenure,  the  state 
has  introduced  spending  limits  on  state  and 
local  governments,  guaranteed  bond  sales 
for  local  governments  and  undertaken  a 
number  of  impressive  financial  management 
reforms. 

There  is  more.  Mr.  Byrne  got  the  Mead- 
owlands  sports  complex  built,  developed  a 
plan  to  protect  the  pinelands.  created  a  Cab- 
inet-level public  advocate,  reorganized  the 
state  bus  system,  revised  the  state's  criminal 
code  and  established  one  of  the  nation's 
first  plans  to  help  pay  for  the  elderly's  med- 
ical prescriptions  and  energy  bills. 

He  has  admirably  resisted  demands  to  re- 
instate the  death  penalty  and  supported  aid 
for  abortions.  Some  of  his  appointments 
have  been  outstanding.  Only  two  women 
had  ever  served  In  the  Cabinet  before;  five 
women  have  served  in  his.  And  throughout, 
his  administration  has  been  free  of  scandal. 

Brendan  Byrne  has  not  always  brought 
high  style  to  Trenton,  but  he  has  brought 
more  Important  qualities:  skill,  foresight 
and  integrity.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  DOING  ITS 
JOB 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
50  years,  every  resident  of  the  White 
House  has  reconfirmed  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  elderly  through 
the  social  security  program.  Today, 
however,  we  are  faced  with  an  admin- 
istration that  has  little  regard  for  this 
social  contract  and  a  lack  of  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans. 

The  administration  has  stopped  at 
nothing  to  diminish  the  protection 
that  social  security  provides  36  million 
beneficiaries.  They  have  attempted  to 
sabotage  public  trust  in  the  program 
by  perpetuating  rumors  of  impending 
bankruptcy  in  the  trust  funds.  They 
have  resorted  to  manipulation  in  order 
to  prevent  senior  citizens  attending 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
from  voicing  their  opposition  to  bene- 
fit cuts  in  the  program.  And  the 
Reagan  administration  has  won  the 
enactment  of  major  reductions  in 
social  security  benefits  and  has  pro- 
posed additional  cuts  which  would 
devastate  the  program. 

Despite  these  relentless  attacks  on 
social  security,  Americans  continue  to 
reassert  their  support  for  this  pro- 
gram, which  provides  economic  securi- 
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ty  for  the  elderly.  A  Louis  Harris  poll 
taken  this  summer  found  that  51  per- 
cent of  those  interviewed  even  favored 
increased  payroll  taxes  to  help  out  the 
troubled  system.  The  American  people 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  will  not 
allow  the  administration  to  inflict  fur- 
ther hardship  on  our  country's  aged. 
Both  young  and  old  alike  want  their 
representatives  to  maintain  the  sys- 
tem's financial  integrity  without  cut- 
ting benefits.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  heed  their  call. 

University  of  Maryland  economist 
Barbara  Bergmann  explores  the 
debate  on  social  security  in  an  article 
recently  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Relax.  Social  Security  Is  Doing  Its  Job 
(By  Barbara  R.  Bergman) 

If  one  believes  the  detractors  of  Social  Se- 
curity, the  public  pension  system  of  this 
country  is  almost  bankrupt,  gives  out  bene- 
fits that  are  improvidently  generous  and 
has  reduced  savings  among  our  citizens, 
thus  robbing  our  economy  of  vital  capital. 
This  adds  up  to  a  harsh  indictment.  The 
truth  is.  however,  that  not  one  of  these  ac- 
cusations deserves  to  be  taken  seriously. 

All  the  talk  about  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency has  caused  considerable  mental  an- 
guish. People  already  retired,  and  those 
looking  forward  to  retirement  in  the  near 
future,  have  been  made  to  feel  painfully  in- 
secure. Virtually  all  of  these  people  expect 
to  use  Social  Security  benefit  checks  to 
meet  their  basic  needs,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  seized  by  the  fear  that  the  checks 
will  either  be  drastically  reduced  or  will  not 
be  there  at  all. 

Currently,  benefit  checks  are  paid  out  of 
an  account  (grand-eloquently  labeled  a  trust 
fund),  which  is  fed  by  a  payroll  tax  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose.  If  the  trust  fund 
were  part  of  a  private  pension  system  run 
by  a  private  company,  and  if  we  were  back 
in  the  era  before  Federal  bailouts  for  pri- 
vate companies  had  become  routine,  then 
the  worry  about  insolvency  might  be  justi- 
fied. 

Well-informed  people  understand,  howev- 
er, that  the  benefits  retired  persons  get 
from  the  Federal  Government  are  not  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  a  particular  trust 
fund,  or  a  particular  method  of  feeding 
money  into  any  trust  fund.  There  is  no 
reason  that  benefits  could  not  be  paid  out  of 
the  mingled  revenues  of  the  Treasury,  the 
way  most  Federal  payments  are.  Congress, 
if  it  has  the  concurrence  of  the  President, 
can  make  any  arrangements  it  wants  for  fi- 
nancing the  benefits. 

But  if  Congress  is  free  to  tinker  with  the 
method  of  financing  benefits  it  is  also  free 
to  tinker  with  the  benefits  themselves, 
something  it  cannot  do  to  privately  funded 
pensions.  Doesn't  this  put  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  on  a  par  with  the  tobacco  and 
sugar  growers,  who  are  now  insecure  about 
the  continued  existance  of  their  Federal 
benefits?  In  theory,  yes,  but  in  practice,  no. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  current  benefit 
structure  are  based  on  a  longstanding  con- 
census, which  includes  everyone  except  the 
extreme  right,  that  older  people  in  an  afflu- 
ent country  ought  to  be  assured  of  a  decent 
stipend,  paid  out  of  the  current  fruits  of  our 
economy  and  protected  from  inflation. 

It  is  this  consensus  that  makes  the  elder- 
ly's  lot  different  from  that  of  the  farmers. 
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There  is  not  and  never  was  a  broad  consen- 
sus in  favor  of  supporting  growers  of  sugar 
and  tobacco.  Their  tienefits  come  from 
adroit  lobbying  and  log-rolling. 

The  aged  have  done  their  share  of  lobby- 
ing, and  their  organizations  are  champions 
at  single-interest  politics.  But  politics  in 
that  sense  is  not  the  major  guarantor  of 
their  benefits.  Nor  is  the  fiction  that  Social 
Security  is  the  same  thing  as  a  fully  funded 
private  pension  system.  The  guarantor  of 
Social  Security  is  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  pay  and  that  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  within  the  last 
few  months. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  purpose  in 
pushing  the  insolvency  theme  does  not  seem 
to  have  created  panic  in  the  ranks  of  the  ill- 
informed  beneficiaries  so  that  they  would 
be  afraid  to  resist  major  cuts  in  benefit 
levels.  While  this  ploy  has  not  worked,  the 
question  of  benefit  levels  should  be  ad- 
dressed independent  of  the  spurious  "bank- 
ruptcy" issue. 

"Those  over  65  constitute  1 1  percent  of  the 
population.  Balancing  off  their  higher  medi- 
cal needs  against  their  reduced  needs  in 
some  other  respects,  one  might  consider  it 
reasonable  for  the  old  to  have  the  resources 
to  do  about  11  percent  of  the  consumption 
of  goods  and  services.  At  present.  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and  Medicare  expenditures 
for  the  retired  are  running  at  less  than  8 
percent  of  total  consumer  spending  and  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. On  this  basis.  Social  Security  does  not 
seem  out  of  line. 

Benefits  have  increased  substantially  in 
real  terms  over  the  last  10  years.  In  part, 
these  increases  were  cranked  out  by  the  use 
of  a  not  very  rationally  constructed  formu- 
la. The  formula  is  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  includes  items  such  as 
home  purchasing  costs,  which  affect  the 
aged  relatively  little.  It  has  allowed  benefits 
to  increase  faster  than  real  wages  for  the 
working  population.  One  anomaly,  recently 
corrected,  allowed  benefits  to  outrun  even 
the  price  index. 

However,  to  say  that  the  formula  used  to 
adjust  benefits  was  rather  a  pixilated  one.  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  in- 
creases in  benefit  levels  were  a  mistake  that 
ought  to  be  rescinded.  If  a  public  pension 
system  exists  to  guarantee  a  modicum  of 
comfort  to  all  old  people,  then  these  in- 
creases have  served  that  end.  They  have 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  poverty  among 
older  Americans  from  25  percent  in  1970  to 
16  percent  in  1980.  Thus,  any  across-the- 
board  cut  in  real  benefits  would  go  against 
that  basic  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  some  benefits  are  paid  to 
people  with  substantial  incomes  from  other 
sources.  The  simple  way  to  reduce  that  kind 
of  a  "waste"  of  benefits  would  be  to  include 
Social  Security  benefits  as  taxable  income. 
Those  with  no  income  apart  from  their  ben- 
efits would  pay  little  or  nothing  in  taxes, 
while  those  better  provided  for  would 
return  part  of  their  benefit  to  the  Treasury. 

The  accusations  by  Martin  Feldstein  of 
Harvard  and  others  that  Social  Security  is 
reducing  savings  and  thus  reducing  capital 
formation  is  quite  possibly  factually  correct, 
although  Professor  Feldstein's  analysis  has 
had  its  detractors.  The  Social  Security  fund 
has  paid  out  benefits  about  as  fast  as  it  has 
taken  in  contributions.  And  it  has  really 
served  as  a  conduit  of  resources  from  the 
economically  active  to  the  economically  in- 
active, rather  than  as  a  capital  fund  in  the 
traditional  sense.  By  contrast,  private  indi- 
viduals without  a  Government  pension  to 
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depend  on  would  have  t>een  forced  to  accu- 
mulate a  real  fund  of  assets  that  would  have 
contributed  to  the  supply  of  capital. 

Moreover,  without  the  surety  of  Govern- 
ment pensions  protected  against  inflation 
and  other  market  vicissitudes,  private  indi- 
viduals would  have  to  accumulate  extra 
funds  to  try  to  hedge  against  such  risks. 
These  extra  savings  would  also  improve  the 
country's  capitalization. 

However,  even  if  this  count  of  the  indict- 
ment is  factually  correct,  it  is  in  no  way  re- 
grettable. We  gave  up  the  chance  to  have  a 
fully  funded  system  in  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration when  we  decided  to  start  giving 
benefits  to  retirees  soon  after  the  system 
started.  That  decision  bought  a  decent  re- 
tirement for  millions  of  our  parents  and 
grandparents.  In  providing  risk-free  pen- 
sions, we  have  traded  a  few  extra  pieces  of 
industrial  equipment  for  a  program  that  re- 
lieves us  all  of  a  lifetime  of  worry  about  a 
destitute  old  age.  There  is  no  factory  or  ma- 
chine I  know  of  that  produces  as  valuable  a 
product. 

No  one  who  studies  the  Social  Security 
system  falls  to  come  up  with  ways  to  im- 
prove it  marginally.  But  bascially,  the 
system  makes  economic  sense.  Its  detractors 
are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  economically 
as  well  as  politically.* 


INNOVATION  BILL  PASSES 

SENATE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  earlier  this  week  passed  its  ver- 
sion of  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act.  This  bill  will 
strengthen  the  role  of  small,  high- 
technology  firms  in  federally  funded 
research  and  development  programs 
and  actively  promote  innovation  by 
these  types  of  companies.  The  vote 
was  90  to  0  and  capped  a  SVz  year 
effort  to  get  Congress  to  adopt  this 
legislation.  We  are  now  halfway 
toward  this  goal. 

As  you  recall,  the  idea  for  this  bill 
stems  from  joint  hearings  held  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  in  August  1978.  This  legis- 
lation was  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
by  delegates  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  in  January 
1980.  They  called  for  congressional  en- 
actment of  a  specific  set-aside  of  re- 
search and  development  funds  for 
small  business. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
RuDMAN  of  New  Hampshire,  a  small 
business  innovation  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  September  and  sailed 
through  the  Senate  on  December  8. 

The  bill  is  now  in  the  House's  court. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  House  to  pass  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act,  H.R.  4326,  which  has  been 
reported  unanimously  by  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  The 
number  of  cosponsors  of  H.R.  4326  is 
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nearing  the  150  mark.  The  bill,  which 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Small  Business  United,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Industrial  Innova- 
tion, awaits  consideration  by  three 
other  committees.  Small  business  is 
watching  House  action  on  H.R.  4326 
very  closely. 

I  urge  all  members  who  are  not  yet 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  4326  to  join  the 
growing  list.  I  look  forward  to  House 
passage  of  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act  as  soon  as  feasi- 
ble in  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. We  must  now  see  the  small  busi- 
ness innovation  bill  through  to  enact- 
ment in  1982. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  following  Members  for  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  4326:  Fortney  (Pete) 
Stark,  of  California;  James  Coyne,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Jack  Brinkley,  of 
Georgia;  Don  Ritter,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Beryl  Anthony.  Jr.,  of  Arkansas; 
Norman  Dicks,  of  Washington; 
Mervyn  Dymally,  of  California;  and 
Bo  GiNN  of  Georgia.* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  GRANNY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  auspicious  occasion.  It  is  the 
64th  birthday  of  Cecelia  "Kit"  Greve. 
Miss  Kit  or  as  she  is  affectionately 
known.  Granny,  has  been  a  mainstay 
of  my  congressional  office  ever  since 
she  came  to  work  for  me  in  1970.  Prior 
to  that,  she  had  worked  for  Senator 
Spessard  Holland  for  10  years. 

She  is  truly  tireless.  She  is  devoted 
to  the  people  of  Florida's  Second  Con- 
gressional District  and  works  diligent- 
ly to  serve  the  people.  She  is  also  in- 
dispensable for  other  reasons.  Granny 
is  the  one  who  keeps  Band-aids  in  her 
desk  along  with  aspirin  and  any  other 
article  that  are  necessary  to  everyday 
life. 

She  is  a  jewel  and  a  treasure  and  I 
am  very  lucky  to  have  her  on  my  staff. 
I  wish  her  a  very  happy  birthday  and 
many  more  to  come.* 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TO  ALIENS 


HON.  ED  WEBER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  after  lengthy  conversations 
with  my  constituents  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  with  a  deep 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  social  se- 
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curity  system  and  our  senior  citizens, 
and  in  the  belief  that  this  Congress 
must  start  to  help  social  security  along 
the  road  to  solvency,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  restrict  the  pay- 
ment of  social  security  benefits  to  non- 
resident aliens. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  paying 
about  $1  billion  each  year  in  social  se- 
curity to  people  living  outside  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  70 
percent  of  these  recipients  are  aliens. 
These  people  have  all  previously 
worked  in  the  United  States  and  have 
paid  into  the  social  security  system. 
But  then  they  have  left  the  country, 
in  most  cases  to  return  to  their  home- 
land. Some  of  these  recipients  have 
paid  very  little  into  social  security. 

Consider  just  four  of  the  most  ex- 
treme examples  of  actual  cases  of  pay- 
ment/benefit ratios  to  some  foreign 
recipients: 
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I  cannot  believe  that  we  can  any 
longer  afford  to  drain  the  social  secu- 
rity system  of  funds  to  support  aliens 
living  outside  our  country.  The  pur- 
pose-of  social  security  is  to  provide  a 
retirement  benefit  to  assure  that  the 
eldferly  who  live  in  our  country  can 
live  with  dignity. 

Many  foreigners,  because  of  the 
lower  standard  of  living  in  their 
mother  country,  can  live  in  compara- 
tive luxury  by  going  home  and  collect- 
ing social  security  benefits. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  vital  first  step  to 
the  recovery  of  the  social  security 
system  to  remove  from  eligibility 
those  noncitizens  who  live  and  work  in 
the  United  States  temporarily  and 
then  return  to  their  homelands  ...  no 
longer  to  support  and  produce  in  the 
United  States,  only  to  drain  the  social 
security  system  of  benefits  for  our  eld- 
erly. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
estimated  that  this  measure  could  save 
as  much  as  $700  million  a  year.  The 
bill  pays  back  to  those  people  what 
they  have  paid  into  the  system,  but  no 
more. 

There  are  serious  problems  with 
social  security  that  endanger  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  live  up  to 
the  commitment  to  our  elderly  and  re- 
tired. In  order  to  preserve  their  bene- 
fits, we  must  take  the  first  step.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  This  bill  repre- 
sents that  first,  positive  step  toward 
this  goal  that  we  share. 

A  general  summary  of  the  key  points 
of  the  bill  are: 

One.  Only  those  aliens  admitted  as 
lawful  residents  to  the  United  States, 
or  our  trusts  auid  territories,  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
may  receive  social  security  benefits. 
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Two.  Nonre.sident  aliens  are  further 
restricted  from  receiving  social  securi- 
ty benefits  exemptions  by  striking  the 
40  quarter  test  exemption. 

Three.  Nonresident  aliens  may  only 
receive  benefits  up  to  the  amount  of 
social  security  taxes  they  have  paid 
into  the  system. 

Four.  To  curb  abuse  by  paper  adop- 
tions and  the  common  May-December 
marriages  as  is  frequent  overseas,  de- 
rivative benefits  will  not  be  paid  to 
surviving  dependents  unless  the  de- 
pendency relationship  existed  prior  to 
the  primary  wage-earner's  50th  birth- 
day. 

Five.  Nonresident  aliens  who  are  re- 
ceiving their  benefits  as  a  pay  back  of 
their  contributions  will  receive  their 
benefits  according  to  the  established 
rules  of  eligibility  as  determined  by 
social  security. 

Six.  All  U.S.  citizens  and  nationals, 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  all  resident 
aliens  are  not  affected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Social  security  is  intended  to  take 
care  of  persons  living  in  America.  At 
this  time  of  a  failing  social  security 
system,  we  caruiot  allow  social  security 
to  continue  as  a  worldwide  pension 
system  for  noncitizens  no  longer  living 
in,  or  contributing  to  this  country. 

What  follows  is  the  complete  text  of 
the  bill.  Thank  you. 

H.R.  5168 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  generally  that  benefits 
thereunder  may   be  paid  to  aliens  only 
after  they  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the    United   States   for   permanent    resi- 
dence, and  to  impose  further  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  any  alien  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  to  receive  such  benefits 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(t)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(1)(A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title  (but  subject  to  subpara- 
graphs <B)  through  (F)  of  this  paragraph), 
no  monthly  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section  or  section  223  for  any  month  to  any 
individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  or  national  of 
the  United  States,  if  such  individual— 

'"(i)  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(ii)  is  outside  the  United  States:  and  no 
monthly  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  for  any  month  under  this  section  or 
section  223  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  of  an  individual 
who  (without  regard  to  subparagraph  (E))  is 
himself  prevented  by  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph  from  receiving  a 
benefit  for  that  month. 

"(B)  Subparsigraph  (AKi)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  within  the 
United  States  if  the  benefit  involved  is  pay- 
able to  such  individual  as  the  dependent  or 
survivor  of  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  as  the  dependent  or  survi- 
vor of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)(ii)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  individual  if  (i)  the  ben- 
efit involved  is  payable  to  such  individual  as 


the  dependent  or  survivor  of  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  who  resides  out- 
side the  United  States  and  has  attained  age 
50  (or  who  died  outside  the  United  Slates 
after  attaining  that  age),  and  (ii)  at  the  time 
such  citizen  or  national  attained  age  50  the 
spousal,  filial,  parental,  or  other  relation- 
ship which  is  required  for  such  individual's 
entitlement  to  the  l>enefit  involved  already 
existed. 

"(O)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an 
individual  shall  be  considered  to  l>e  outside 
the  United  States  in  any  month  only  if  such 
month  occurs — 

"•<i)  after  the  sixth  consecutive  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  information 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Attorney  General 
or  information  which  otherwise  comes  to 
his  attention)  such  individual  is  outside  the 
United  States,  and 

"(ii)  prior  to  the  first  month  thereafter 
during  all  of  which  such  individual  has  been 
in  the  United  SUtes: 

but  in  applying  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  an  individual  who  has 
been  outside  the  United  States  for  any 
period  of  thirty  consecutive  days  shall  be 
treated  as  remaining  outside  the  United 
States  until  he  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  thirty  consecutive 
days. 

"(E)  An  individual  who  is  otherwise  pre- 
vented by  subparagraph  (A)  from  receiving 
benefits  under  this  title  may  nevertheless 
be  paid  such  l>enefits.  as  though  such  sub- 
paragraph were  inapplicable,  until  the  total 
amount  of  such  benefits  equals  the  total 
amount  of  the  taxes  paid  under  sections 
3101  and  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  the  corresponding  provisions  of 
prior  law)  with  respect  to  the  wages  and 
self-employment  income  on  which  such  ben- 
efits are  based  (or,  in  any  case  where  one  or 
more  other  persons  are  also  t>eing  paid  ben- 
efits by  reason  of  this  subparagraph  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income,  until  the  total  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits paid  to  such  individual  equals  the  por- 
tion of  such  taxes  which  is  attributable 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  such 
individual's  entitlement).  After  such  bene- 
fits have  been  paid,  such  individual  shall 
have  no  further  entitlement  to  benefits 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  same  wages 
and  self-employment  income. 

"(P)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'United  States'  (when  used  in  either  a 
geographical  or  political  sense)  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. ". 

(b)  Section  202(t){4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C). 
(D).  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  and 
(C):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  202(t)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  I*rohibition  Against  Pay- 
ment of  Benefits  to  Aliens  Not  Permanent 
Residents". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
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to  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

(b)  If  any  individual  is  (or  upon  applica- 
tion would  be)  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity act  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  any  person's  wages 
and  self-employment  income,  none  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  such 
benefit  or  with  respect  to  any  other  benefit 
which  is  or  may  l>ecome  payable  on  the 
basis  of  such  wages  and  self-employment 
income.* 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  BROOKS  HAYS 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR.. 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  my 
colleagues  a  column  written  recently 
by  David  S.  Broder  of  the  Washington 
Post  about  former  U.S.  Representative 
Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas,  who  died  in 
October. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  25.  19811 

The  Spirit  of  Brooks  Hays 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Brooks  Hays  of  Arkansas  was  a  wispy, 
balding  man  who  was  a  presence  in  Wash- 
ington for  almost  half  of  his  83  years— a  fa- 
vorite character,  a  beloved  storyteller  and  a 
moral  force  of  almost  unequaled  dimension, 
for  his  election  to  the  House  in  1942  until 
his  death  last  month. 

His  is  an  appropriate  story  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing week,  because  it  is  an  authentically 
American  tale  of  high  good  humor  and  re- 
markable courage.  He  was  bom  In  London— 
"London.  Hope  County.  Arkansas."  as  Sen. 
Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas  reminded  the 
Senate  in  his  eulogy.  He  became  that  famil- 
iar American  character,  the  small-town 
lawyer  and  Southern  Baptist  deacon. 

He  came  to  Congress  at  the  age  of  44  and 
left  it  in  defeat  at  age  60  to  take  up  a  second 
career  as  a  White  House  aide,  teacher, 
writer  and  leader  of  his  church. 

When  he  died,  there  were  only  20  mem- 
bers in  the  House  who  had  served  with  him. 
But  listening  to  the  tales  told  of  him  when 
the  House  memorialized  him  earlier  this 
month,  it  was  clear  that  Brooks  Hays  had 
become  one  of  the  enduring  and  even  myth- 
ical figures  of  the  Congress  which,  like  all 
institutions,  craves  its  heroes  and  legends. 

Much  of  the  legend  is  based  on  his  story- 
telling, his  way  with  an  anecdote.  Congress 
is  a  body  of  raconteurs,  but  few  have  been 
able  to  do  with  a  story  what  Hays  could  do: 
create  characters  and  scenes  you  could  see 
and  feel,  and  slip  in  a  telling  point  of  view 
while  your  guard  was  down. 

Some  of  his  lines  were  so  perfect  you  just 
wanted  to  marvel.  When  he  was  serving  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Russians  were  pressing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Outer  Mongolia  as  a  separate  nation. 
"Fair  enough."  Hays  said,  "if  the  U.N.  will 
also  admit  Texas  and  call  it  Outer  Arkan- 
sas." 

His  courage  was  demonstrated  most  clear- 
ly by  the  events  that  brought  him  defeat. 
As  the  congressman  from  Little  Rock  and  a 
moderate  on  racial  issues.  Hays  sought  to 
mediate  the  conflict  between  Arkansas  Gov. 
Orval  E.  Faubus  and  the  federal  authorities 
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over  the  1957  desegregation  of  Little  Rock 
Central  High  School.  He  managed  to  bring 
Faubus  and  President  Eisenhower  together 
for  a  meeting  that  fleetingly  raised  hopes, 
but  ultimately  failed  to  avert  the  violence 
and  the  dispatch  of  federal  troops. 

A  year  later,  in  1958.  Faubus  turned  on 
Hays  and  supported  a  segregationist  write- 
in  candidate,  who  defeated  the  congressman 
with  a  well-executed  sneak  attack. 

Hays'  loss  shocked  and  shamed  his  home 
city  and  the  Congress  in  which  he  served.  In 
both  arenas,  it  served  to  strengthen  the  re- 
solve of  those  who  shared  his  tolerant  and 
moderate  views. 

The  defeat  did  not  shock  him.  As  Billy 
Graham  said  at  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Hays  a  month  after  his  defeat,  "Little  Rock 
realizes  it  has  made  a  tragic  mistake  •  *  •  but 
that  doesn't  dismay  our  friend.  *  *  •  Con- 
gressman Hays'  good  humor,  commonsense 
and  integrity  will  take  him  through." 

And  so  they  did,  for  another  23  years  of  a 
life  that  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the  insti- 
tutional memory  of  Congress  and  his 
church  and  of  the  institutions  he  founded 
and  inspired.  They  ranged  from  the  Former 
Members  of  Congress  Association  to  the 
Close-Up  Foundation,  which  brings  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  to  Washington  each 
year  for  a  firsthand  view  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

If  Congress  is  to  remain  an  institution  to 
which  alumni  can  return  with  pride  and 
which  youngsters  can  view  without  cyni- 
cism, today's  lawmakers  will  need  the  quali- 
ties Brooks  Hays  exemplified. 

They  could  find  no  better  guide  than  the 
words  Hays  himself  spoke  at  that  dinner  in 
1958. 

"I  have  cheerfully  accepted  several  de- 
feats, because  I  acknowledge  the  principle 
of  majority  rule,"  he  said.  "That  rule  will  be 
frustrated,  however,  unless  the  people  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  and  deliber- 
ate upon  the  facts  and  the  issues.  *  *  * 

"And  throughout  the  structure  of  popular 
government,  there  must  be  such  respect  for 
the  minority  that  public  policy  is  built  on 
wisdom  and  justice  in  representative  func- 
tions, not  on  the  sophistry  that  the  major- 
ity's judgment  Is  always  wise  and  best  for 
the  people. 

"In  the  1958  campaigning."  this  wise  and 
just  politician  said.  "I  was  not  trying  to  ride 
a  popular  idea.  I  was  trying  to  popularize  an 
idea  that  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  me 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  it  if  I  had  tried." 

Wherever  a  politician  can  speak  honestly 
of  himself  or  herself  in  those  terms,  the 
spirit  of  Brooks  Hays  will  live.* 


PIPRA  AMENDMENTS  OP  1981 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  joined  Chairman  George  Brown 
of  the  Department  Operations,  Re- 
search, and  Poreign  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  cosponsoring  a  bill  entitled, 
"Pederal  Insecticide.  Pungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of 
1981."  Several  other  subcommittee 
members  from  my  side  of  the  aisle 
have  joined  with  us.  I  wish  to  take  this 
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opportunity  to  indicate  that  neither  I 
nor  the  other  Republican  members  of 
the  subcommittee  consider  that  this 
cosponsorship  means  that  we  endorse 
all  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill.  Nor  do 
we  perceive  that  this  bill  as  introduced 
is  the  last  word  on  this  matter.  By  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  we  are  indi- 
cating our  general  endorsement  and, 
as  Chairman  Brown  has  pointed  out. 
he  recognizes  the  rights  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  offer  amendments  should  we 
perceive  that  amendments  will  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  improve  the  bill.  All 
of  us  reserve  the  right  to  refine  our 
thinking  on  the  content  of  this  bill  as 
it  is  reacted  to. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  dealing 
with  these  amendments  since  June 
when  we  first  held  hearings.  Many  of 
the  controversial  features  we  have 
managed  to  address  in  a  form  that,  if 
not  acceptable  to  all  interested  parties, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  By  now 
introducing  a  clean  bill  we  are  keeping 
the  legislative  process  moving  and  I 
am  confident  that  as  reasonable  indi- 
viduals we  will  be  able  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation to  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  a  recommendation  that  it 
do  pass. 

Por  the  many  individuals  from  the 
private  sector  and  Government  agen- 
cies who  have  worked  with  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
want  you  to  know  I  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts and  I  know  of  your  concerns  on 
the  many  features  of  this  very  com- 
plex law  that  seem  to  be  difficult  to 
resolve.  I  wish  to  urge  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  to  examine 
it  in  detail  and  give  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Department  Op- 
erations, Research,  and  Poreign  Agri- 
culture your  comments  and  recom- 
mendations related  thereto,  because  it 
is  your  expertise  that  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  pass  legislation  that  is  to  be  ef- 
fective and  that  will  correct  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  outlined  to  the 
Members. 

I  want  also  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  publicly  the  fine  work 
that  Chairman  Brown  has  done  in 
keeping  this  legislation  moving 
through  the  legislative  process.  There 
is  some  element  of  urgency  about  this 
legislation  because  of  court  decisions 
that  may  result  in  the  indiscriminate 
release  of  pesticide  registration  data  in 
the  near  future.  Therefore,  the  move- 
ment of  this  legislation  through  the 
Congress,  in  my  estimation,  is  in  the 
public  interest.* 
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CLEAN  AIR  ACT  SUPPORT 
UNANIMOUSLY  REAPPIRMED 
BY  PORTLAND  CITY  COUNCIL 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
clamor  for  substantial  weakening 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  unanimous  reaffirmation  of 
support  by  the  Portland  City  Council 
for  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  city  of  Portland,  in  common 
with  most  cities  in  our  country,  is 
plagued  by  automobile  pollution.  Add 
to  this  our  unique  air  quality  problems 
presented  by  the  volcanic  ash  from 
Mt.  St.  Helens  as  well  as  the  increas- 
ing use  of  woodstoves,  and  Portland  is 
faced  with  air  quality  standard  viola- 
tions for  carbon  monoxide,  particu- 
lates and  ozone— three  out  of  the 
seven  criteria  pollutants  for  which  na- 
tional standards  are  in  effect. 

As  public  opinion  overwhelmingly 
indicates,  our  Nations  urban  dwellers, 
some  139  million  in  all,  are  not  content 
with  the  prospect  of  living  in  un- 
healthy airsheds.  Nor  are  they  enam- 
ored with  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  would  loosen 
present  requirements  for  attaining  the 
national  standards  or,  in  the  words  of 
EPA  Administrator  Anne  Gorsuch, 
continue  our  Nation's  progress  in 
cleaning  up  our  air  at  a  "more  rea- 
soned pace." 

The  city  of  Portland  has  demon- 
strated its  firm  commitment  to  air 
quality  protection  and  enhancement. 
Por  example,  the  city  energy  office 
has  instituted  an  energy  conservation 
program  that  reduces  fuel  consump- 
tion; the  public  works  department  is 
conducting  a  demonstration  program 
to  reduce  suspended  particulates;  and 
the  city  has  adopted  a  parking  and 
traffic  circulation  policy  and  has  sup- 
ported air  emission  controls  on  indus- 
trial sources. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  proven  com- 
mitment that  the  Portland  City  Coun- 
cil unamiously  adopted  a  resolution 
putting  the  city  council  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  that  would  increase  pollution 
in  the  Portland  airshed. 

I  applaud  the  city  council  for  its 
bold  initiative  and  I  hope  that  this 
action  will  be  but  the  first  of  many 
messages  to  Congress  of  official  sup- 
port for  a  strong  Clean  Air  Act  from 
State  and  local  governments  across 
the  land. 

The    text    of    the    Portland's    City 
Council's  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  No.  33024 

Whereas,  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  air  resources  so  as  to 
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promote  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  its  population; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Clean  Air  Act  authorized 
EPA  to  establish  national  primary  and  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  quality  standards  for  air 
pollutants:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Portland  has  demon- 
strated a  firm  commitment  to  enhancing 
and  maintaining  the  Portland  environment 
and  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  adopting  a  Parking  and 
Traffic  Circulation  Policy,  ride  sharing  and 
flextime  programs,  an  energy  conservation 
program  which  reduces  fuel  consumed  in 
the  area,  by  sponsoring  a  demonstration 
study  aimed  at  reducing  suspended  particu- 
lates in  the  air  and  by  supporting  air  emis- 
sion controls  on  industrial  sources:  and 

Whereas,  these  programs  have  resulted  in 
reduced  air  pollution:  and 

Whereas.  Portland  continues  to  violate 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide,  ozone  and 
total  suspended  particulates,  which  are 
three  of  the  seven  criteria  air  pollutants: 
and 

Whereas,  these  pollutants  have  been 
proven  to  be  health  hazards:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  reau- 
thorize the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act:  and 

Whereas,  various  groups  are  proposing 
amendments  that  could  result  in  Increased 
air  pollution  in  the  Portland  airshed:  Now. 
Therefore.  Be  It 

Resolved,  that  Portland  City  Council  will 
not  support  any  changes  in  the  Act  that 
would  increase  pollution  in  the  Portland 
airshed:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  Portland  Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  Council  November  4.  1981. 
George  Yerhovick. 
Auditor  of  the  City  of  PortlaiuLm 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

of  LOUIStANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  goals  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  are  noble.  We  must 
do  all  we  can  to  halt  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  extinctions  caused  by 
man  and  his  activities.  To  this  end,  I 
believe  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
has  been  a  valuable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  it  has  not  been  without  its 
problems  of  administration  and  inter- 
pretation. 

An  example  of  these  problems,  and 
one  I  am  particularly  concerned  about, 
is  the  recent  Pederal  court  action  in- 
volving the  export  of  bobcat  pelts.  I 
am  concerned  not  only  because  these 
court  decisons  are  damaging  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
in  the  eyes  of  its  greatest  supporters. 
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the  wildlife  biologists,  but  also  because 
the  decisions  may  have  a  broad  impact 
on  the  full  range  of  Federal  wildlife 
laws. 

To  give  a  bit  of  history,  the  bobcat, 
which  is  relatively  common  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  is  not  listed 
on  the  U.S.  Endangered  Species  List 
but  rather  on  appendix  II  of  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  (CITES).  It  was  put 
on  that  list  when  the  parties  to  the 
convention  decided  to  list  all  of  the 
wild  species  of  cats  on  that  appendix 
as  a  control  measure.  Placing  of  the 
bobcat  on  appendix  II  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  issue  cer- 
tificates for  all  bobcats  exported  stat- 
ing that  their  export  would  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  survival  of  the  species 
in  the  wild  and  that  they  were  taken 
in  conformity  with  our  conservation 
laws. 

The  Interior  Department,  relying  on 
data  of  State  fish  and  game  agencies, 
set  quotas  for  each  of  the  States  for 
export  purposes.  That  data,  as  with 
virtually  all  wildlife  management  data, 
did  not  give  population  estimates  for 
the  bobcat  in  the  various  States,  but 
data  based  on  a  history  of  harvest 
levels,  scent  posts,  age  averages  of  ani- 
mals taken  and  other  traditional  wild- 
life measures  to  determine  the  health 
of  populations.  Antihunting  and  anti- 
trapping  groups  sued,  challenging  this 
data  and  the  export  quotas.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Washington,  D.C., 
district  upheld  the  majority  of  the 
data  and,  hence,  the  validity  of  the 
quotas.  The  appellate  court,  however, 
stated  that  the  quotas  had  to  be  based 
on  population  estimates. 

For  many  species,  population  esti- 
mates are  meaningless.  The  bobcat  is 
one  of  these.  Wildlife  biologists  focus 
not  on  overall  numbers,  but  rather  on 
the  health  of  populations.  They  can 
tell  if  the  populations  are  healthy 
without  counting  animals.  The  court 
decisions  have  placed  the  professional 
wildlife  managers  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  making  senseless  estimates  of 
populations  or  not  allowing  the  export 
of  any  bobcat  pelts.  It  is  focusing  at- 
tention and  scarce  resources  on  a  spe- 
cies that  is  not  in  trouble  while  other, 
truly  endajigered  species,  such  as  the 
California  condor  or  the  Florida  mana- 
tee, compete  for  scarce  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  type  of  prob- 
lem with  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  En- 
vironment will  be  examining  closely 
when  we  hold  hearings  on  the  act  next 
year.  I  believe  that  if  reason  prevails, 
as  ii  did  in  our  recent  reauthorization 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act,  we  can  correct  the  problems  in 
the  act  and  maintain  strong  protection 
for  endangered  Species.* 
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ON  HOUSE  APPROVAL  TO  RAISE 
PAY  CAP 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
achieved  what  many  considered  to  be 
the  impossible— at  long  last  the  pay 
cap  has  been  raised.  The  House  has 
kept  faith  with  the  senior  executives 
of  our  Government  and  has  afforded  a 
measure  of  equity  and  incentive  to 
both  attract  and  encourage  valuable, 
experienced  executives  to  stay  in  the 
Government. 

Throughout  our  great  history,  our 
country  has  been  able  to  attract  to 
public  service  outstanding,  capable 
men  and  women  whose  talents  contrib- 
uted to  our  attaining  and  maintaining 
our  Nation's  greatness.  However,  the 
pay  cap  has  driven  good  people  out  of 
Government  service  in  droves.  By  our 
action  today,  the  House  is  sending  a 
clear  signal  to  our  senior  executives 
that  we  recognize  your  talents— we 
need  you— and  we  want  to  keep  you  in 
public  service. 

What  we  have  done  here  today  will 
actually  be  cost  effective.  According  to 
statistical  information  documented  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
cost  of  paying  a  salary  pension  to  a 
senior  executive  who  retires  early,  plus 
the  salary  of  a  replacement  for  the  ex- 
ecutive, amounts  to  $67,573  per  retiree 
in  actual  dollar  losses  for  the  Govern- 
ment within  a  3-year  period.  I  ask  that 
the  most  recent  letter  on  this  subject 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States 
evaluating  the  merits  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  lifting  or  raising  the  execu- 
tive pay  cap  be  printed  following  my 
remarks. 

We  all  recognize  full  well  the  impor- 
tance of  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing and  holding  down  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment if  we  are  to  restore  vitality  to 
our  economy.  More  than  salaries  is  at 
stake  here.  Goverrmient  can  never 
hope  to  be  streamlined  and  provide  ef- 
fective service  in  the  future  unless  it 
can  recruit  and  retain  quality  people. 
The  current  pay  cap  severely  demin- 
ishes  our  Government's  ability  to  do 
this  and  thus  to  function  in  a  responsi- 
ble and  efficient  manner. 

In  the  way  of  recent  background, 
our  efforts  have  centered  around  in- 
cluding language  in  continuing  appro- 
priations resolutions  to  increase  the 
pay  ceiling  for  the  Federal  service's 
top  managers.  On  September  30,  1981, 
Congress  approved  a  50-day  continu- 
ing resolution  which  failed  to  lift  the 
pay  cap,  even  though  the  Senate  had 
acted  to  remove  the  ceiling.  But  House 
and  Senate  conferees  could  not  agree 
on  that  language  and  the  freeze  on 
salaries  remained  in  effect. 
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Working  to  pass  a  second  continuing 
resolution  as  the  first  was  set  to  expire 
on  November  20,  the  Senate  once 
again  provided  language  to  lift  the 
cap,  and  the  House-Senate  conference 
agreed,  but  also  added  a  pay  raise  for 
Members  of  Congress.  When  it  became 
evident  that  President  Regan  was 
going  to  veto  the  conference  report. 
House  Members  decided  not  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment.  Reacting  to 
the  Presidential  veto  of  the  second 
resolution  on  November  23,  Congress 
passed  a  20-day  temporary  funding 
measure  extending  the  old  spending 
limits. 

During  the  process  of  this  effort,  I 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  Edwin 
Meese,  counselor  to  the  President,  and 
also  met  with  FBI  Director  William  H. 
Webster,  who  provided  alarming  sta- 
tistics about  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
salary  ceiling  on  retirement  and  career 
development  of  FBI  employees.  Also, 
many  Cabinet  members  have  been 
supportive  of  the  effort  to  lilt  the  pay 
cap  for  Federal  Government  senior  ex- 
ecutives. I  ask  that  recent  letters  I 
have  received  from  Cabinet  members 
and  others  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Our  action  today  will  ease  the  crisis 
in  management  which  now  exists  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  qualified  and 
quality  individuals  to  serve  as  senior 
executives  in  the  Federal  service.  Re- 
tirement rates  for  executives  newly  eli- 
gible to  retire  increased  from  15.5  per- 
cent in  March  1978  to  94.7  percent  in 
August  1980,  and  the  number  of  career 
executives  resigning  increased  65  per- 
cent in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1981, 
as  measured  against  the  preceding  11- 
month  period,  according  to  statistics 
from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. 

This  "brain"  and  "morale"  drain  on 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  had  devel- 
oped because  the  salaries  for  execu- 
tives in  the  top  levels  of  service  are 
capped  at  $50,112.  For  example,  10 
levels  in  the  chain  of  command  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  com- 
pressed at  the  $50,112  level.  Gen. 
David  Jones,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  at  the  same  salary  level  as  a 
research  analyst,  GS-14,  step  10. 

Since  1977,  senior  executives,  who 
include  FBI  and  CIA  agents,  NASA 
scientists,  foreign  service  officers, 
judge  advocates  and  Federal  magis- 
trates, have  received  only  a  5.5-percent 
salary  increase. 

Because  there  is  a  ceiling  on  execu- 
tive pay  and  because  the  salaries  of 
general  schedule  employees  increase 
each  year,  there  are  presently  over 
48,000  employees  functioning  at  eight 
different  levels  of  responsibility  who 
receive  the  same  salary. 

The  exodus  of  executive  talent  is  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
experienced,  dedicated  senior  level 
personnel  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
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Instead  of  resulting  in  cost  savings 
during  these  times  of  tight  budgets, 
the  continued  pay  cap  has  resulted  in 
enormous  replacement  costs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bipartisan  coa- 
lition working  on  this  issue  has  sensi- 
tized Members  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  contin- 
ue the  exodus  of  high  caliber  talent 
from  the  Government. 

Central  to  the  executive  pay  victory 
today  has  been  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  House  leadership 
and  Senator  Ted  Stevens. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  Jerry  Shaw,  president 
of  the  Senior  Executives  Association 
for  his  help  in  orchestrating  this  victo- 
ry. Joining  him  in  this  effort  were: 
Classification  and  Compensation  Soci- 
ety; Fleet  Reserve  Association;  Re- 
serve Officers  Association;  Profession- 
al Mangers  Association;  Federally  Em- 
ployed Women;  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services;  Air  Force  Ser- 
geant's Association;  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion; American  Foreign  Services  Asso- 
ciation; Federal  Professional  Associa- 
tion; Federal  Executive  Professional 
Association;  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers;  NLRB  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges;  Administrative 
Law  Judges  Conference;  U.S.  Magis- 
trates Association;  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Federal  Bar  Association;  Federal 
Executive  Institute  Alumni  Associa- 
tion; FED-42;  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees;  Naval  Re- 
serve Association;  Federal  Managers 
Association;  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion; American  Academy  of  Federal 
Civil  Service  Physicians;  National  As- 
sociation of  Postal  Supervisors;  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  Federal  Govern- 
ment Service  Task  Force;  the  Congres- 
sional Relations  staff  at  the  Office  of 
Persormel  Management. 

I  commend  all  those  associated  with 
the  effort  to  raise  the  cap.  We  did  the 
right  thing  for  our  top  managers  and 
the  country.  Good  government  bene- 
fits all. 

I  insert  additional  material  on  the 
pay  issue  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  November  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
12  November  1981  and  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  Comptroller  General  Bowshers 
recent  letter  to  Senator  Stevens  identifying 
the  merits  of  lifting  the  executive  pay  cap 
and  pointing  out  how  such  an.  increase 
would  be  cost  effective.  I  have  also  noted 
Speaker  O'Neils  letter  of  support  included 
with  your  letter. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  President 
has  long  supported  a  pay  increase  for  execu- 
tives. He  shares  with  you  a  belief  that  ex- 
ecutives affected  by  the  present  pay  cap 
make  crucial  contributions  to  the  success  of 
Government  programs.  Further,  while  he 
recognizes  that  public  service  carries  many 
of  its  own  rewards,  he  knows  that  executive 
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salaries  must  be  adequate  to  attract,  retain 
and  motivate  people  of  the  caliber  needed  to 
help  devise  public  programs  of  the  highest 
quality  and  to  execute  them  with  the 
utmost  efficiency. 

Please  be  assured  of  the  Administration's 
continued  support  for  an  executive  pay  in- 
crease and  our  particular  appreciation  for 
your  outstanding  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
many  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch 
subject  to  the  pay  cap. 

Best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwin  Meese  III, 
Counsellor  to  the  President. 

Comptroller  General 
or  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.  November  11,  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolf:  We  are  providing  you  a 
copy  of  a  letter  we  are  sending  to  the  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  Post 
Office,  and  General  Services.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  on  the 
merits  and  cost  effectiveness  of  his  proposal 
to  raise  the  existing  $50,112.50  executive 
pay  cap  to  $57,500. 

One  of  the  most  critical  but  perhaps  least 
understood  and  appreciated  problems  facing 
the  Government  today  is  the  executive  pay 
dilemma.  The  problem  stems  from  inad- 
equate salary  levels,  irregular  pay  adjust- 
ments, distorted  pay  interrelationships,  and 
the  linkage  of  Federal  executives'  salaries 
with  those  for  Members  of  Congress.  In  the 
last  3  years,  Federal  executives  have  been 
denied  scheduled  pay  increases  totaling  22.4 
percent. 

The  current  appropriation  restriction  on 
the  payment  of  the  legal  salaries  of  career 
executives  and  other  top  Federal  officials 
expires  on  November  20,  1981.  Thus,  the 
Congress  has  another  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  executive  pay  problem. 

Raising  the  pay  cap  would  relieve  some  of 
the  pay  compression  and  its  resulting  ad- 
verse effects.  Moreover,  our  analysis  shows 
that  it  would  be  cost  effective. 

We  are  also  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes:  the 
President  of  the  Senate:  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  the  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  and  to 
key  House  and  Senate  committees  having  a 
responsibility  or  interest  in  this  critical 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsker, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  StaUs. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wolf:  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  many  VA  executives 
who  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  lift- 
ing of  the  pay  cap  for  senio'  executives.  We 
know  that  you've  worked  very  hard  to  lift 
this  cap  and  we  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  deeply  grateful. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  your  taking 
action  after  November  21.  1981  to  perhaps 
again  bring  up  the  topic  of  the  senior  execu- 
tives and  the  fact  that  many  are  and  will  be 
leaving  if  the  cap  is  not  lifted.  This  unfortu- 
nately will  have  a  great  affect  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  sector  especially  in 
the  health  care  system  of  our  country 
where  all  of  our  Medical  Center  Directors 
are  under  the  cap. 
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Thank  you  again  for  the  work  you  are 
doing  on  behalf  of  all  the  veterans  and 
people  involved  in  health  care.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Sincerely. 

A.  A.  Gavazzi, 
Medical  Center  Director. 

The  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  7,  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf. 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  12.  1981.  concern- 
ing executive  pay  compression  and  its  relat- 
ed problems.  I  share  your  concern  in  this 
matter  and  agree  that  it  is  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

The  current  appropriation  restriction  on 
the  payment  of  executive  salaries  is  having 
an  increasingly  adverse  impact  on  senior 
level  leadership  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Not  only  are  morale  and  productiv- 
ity suffering,  but  we  are  losing  capable,  ex- 
perienced executives  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  at- 
tract quality  replacements.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  scientific  and  technological 
areas,  where  competition  for  talent  contin- 
ues to  increase. 

E^arlier  this  year,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service.  Post 
Office  and  General  Services,  we  provided 
specific  information  concerning  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  associated  with  our 
senior  civilian  work  force.  Continuation  of 
the  $50,112.50  executive  salary  limitation 
into  this  fiscal  year  has  served  to  increase 
those  problems. 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  will  continue 
our  efforts,  at  every  appropriate  opportuni- 
ty, to  achieve  a  solution  to  this  pressing 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

Prank  C.  Carldcci. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Euuat  B.  Staats, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  9,  1981. 
Hon.  Prank  R.  Wolf. 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Congressman  Wolf:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  hope  that  Congress  will  take 
some  action  this  year  to  provide  for  more 
adequate  pay  levels  for  top-level  officials.  As 
you  know,  this  was  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  while  I  served  as  Comptroller 
General.  I  issued  several  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  and  testified  a  number 
of  times.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
possible  that  some  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  matter  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
resolution  which  expires.  I  believe,  on  No- 
vember 20. 

The  facts  in  the  case  have  been  well  publi- 
cized: 

1.  We  now  have  seven  levels  of  responsibil- 
ity earning  the  same  pay  and.  with  the  in- 
creases being  permitted  for  the  lower  ranks, 
this  will  now  be  increased  to  eight  levels. 
This  adds  up  to  more  than  46,000  Federal 
executives  and  senior  managers. 

2.  Federal  executives  were  due  a  9.1  per- 
cent pay  increase  in  October  1980.  but  ap- 
propriation act  language  prohibited  pay- 
ment of  this  increase.  A  similar  7.02  percent 
raise  due  in  October  1979  was  denied  simi- 
larly, f 

3.  The  Commission  on  Executive.  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  Salaries  recommended 
substantial  increases  in  their  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  last  year.  In 
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January  1981.  the  President  recommended 
an  immediate  increase  of  16.8  percent  in  ex- 
ecutive salaries.  This  proposal  was  also  re- 
jected by  the  Congress. 

4.  And  now  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  have  voted  to  continue  the  pay 
restriction  for  1982. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  is  the  loser 
because  of  the  high  turnover  which  this  pay 
cap  has  brought  about.  The  rate  of  retire- 
ment of  executives  at  the  pay  ceiling  in- 
creased from  17.6  percent  in  March  1978  to 
67  percent  for  the  12  months  ending  August 
31.  1980.  The  Federal  Government  is  thus 
losing  many  of  its  most  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional, scientific  and  executive  managers 
just  at  the  peak  of  their  careers.  Most  are 
taking  the  position  that  they  can  get  other 
employment  and  collect  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments on  their  retirement.  They  can 
hardly  be  criticized  for  this. 

My  great  hope  is  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  raise  its  own  pay,  along  with  that 
of  members  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  The  Commission  on  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries  recom- 
mended Increases  for  this  group  of  about  40 
percent.  While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
a  percentage  figure  this  high,  the  case  for 
substantial  adjustment  upward  is  a  very 
strong  one  indeed.  If  the  Congress  is  unwill- 
ing to  provide  for  a  pay  increase  for  itself,  I 
suggest  that  increases  be  provided  at  least 
for  executive  and  judicial  branches  and  for 
non-elective  positions  in  the  legislative 
branch.  In  doing  so,  the  Congress  would  be 
taking  action  similar  to  that  which  was  re- 
cently taken  In  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
where  the  linkage  between  legislative  sala- 
ries and  others  has  been  broken.  In  fact,  the 
linkage  within  the  United  States  has  been 
in  effect  only  since  1965. 

As  Comptroller  General.  I  was  responsible 
for  recommending  actions  which  1  believed 
would  improve  the  operations  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  for  making  studies  of 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  government  actions. 
Doing  something  here  would  certainly  be 
cost  effective  and  I  hope  that  you  will  use 
this  letter  for  whatever  value  it  may  have  as 
the  present  continuing  resolution  expires. 
Sincerely. 

E^LMER  B.  Staats.« 


IS  THERE  A  FUTURE  FOR 
NUCLEAR  POWER? 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
Il«  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  authorities  on  electri- 
cal energy  generation  and  nuclear 
power  recently  made  a  statement  on 
where  we  stand  in  the  energy  field. 
This  man  is  Mr.  Herman  H.  Hill,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  power  sys- 
tems sector  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
He  presented  his  summary  to  the  As- 
sociation of  Edison  Illuminating  Com- 
panies on  October  16,  1981.  I  am  in- 
cluding his  statement  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks.  I  commend  it  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  since  it  contains  an  excel- 
lent evaluation  of  the  nuclear  energy 
situation  in  the  United  States  by  a 
man  who  has  had  some  30  years  of 
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actual  experience  in  conventional  and 
nuclear  energy  generation. 

You  will  note  that  the  picture  Mr. 
Hill  paints  of  nuclear  energy  is  not 
one  of  a  very  healthy  industry.  He 
gives  the  reasons  why  the  situation  is 
so  dismal.  He  also  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  we  must  obtain  a  greater 
contribution  from  the  nuclear  option 
to  cope  with  our  future  energy  needs. 
He  also  explains  why  electrical  utili- 
ties cannot  in  the  present  climate  pro- 
ceed with  nuclear  projects.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  problems  he  contributes 
to  attitudes  and  actions  in  government 
and  the  society  in  general.  He  calls  for 
a  change  in  attitudes  to  permit  a  dis- 
passionate and  objective  discussion  of 
the  nuclear  option  and  the  need  for 
exercising  this  vast  resource  our 
Nation  possesses.  I  firmly  believe  he  is 
correct.  I  hope  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  pass  legislation  presently 
before  us  on  nuclear  waste  policy.  This 
will  provide  a  good  start  on  solving  a 
problem  which  exists  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercising the  nuclear  option. 

Mr.  Hill's  statement  follows: 

Is  There  a  Future  for  Nuclear  Power? 
(By  H.  R.  Hill) 

Last  year  some  of  you  may  recall  that  I 
came  down  hard  on  the  theme  there  can  be 
growth  and  profitability  for  this  industry 
and  its  suppliers  in  the  1980s  if: 

We  muster  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out  on  the  key  public  issues  of  the 
day— especially  energy  and  money  .  .  . 

And  if  some  other  things  happen— or 
could  be  made  to  happen— at  the  national 
and  international  level. 

After  re-reading  my  notes  from  last  year,  I^ 
was  tempered  to  give  the  same  talk  again 
today.  The  points  are  just  as  valid  now  as 
they  were  then.  And  encouraging  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  right  direction  on  many 
of  them. 

Also  last  year,  after  making  the  point  that 
our  energy  problem  is  really  an  imported  oil 
problem,  I  suggested  some  actions  that,  to- 
gether, could  eventually  resolve  this  oil 
problem  and  help  provide  the  national 
energy  policy  we  need  so  badly. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  this  morning  that 
my  crystal  ball  was  working  better  than  I 
dared  hope. 

In  conserving  oil,  we've  surprised  our- 
selves and  upset  OPEC.  From  a  high  of  8.5 
million  barrels  a  day  in  1979,  the  volume  of 
U.S.  oil  imports  has  declined  35%  to  less 
than  5.5  million  barrels  a  day.  In  addition, 
the  average  miles  per  gallon  for  the  nation's 
automobile  fleet  (the  largest  single  user  of 
petroleum)  is  steadily  rising  .  .  .  and  every 
mile  per  gallon  increase  reduces  consump- 
tion by  about  125  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
year. 

To  further  reduce  our  vulnerability  to  an- 
other supply  interruption  from  the  politi- 
cally-unstable Mideast,  we've  also  resumed 
filling  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  which 
now  holds  enough  oil  to  substitute  for 
almost  40  days  of  imports. 

Exploration  for  more  oil  and  gas  is  being 
encouraged  in  friendly  countries  while  we 
work  to  find  and  develop  additional  domes- 
tic supplies.  More  than  400  drilling  rigs 
began  working  during  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  and  the  completion  rate  of  new  oil 
wells  rose  41  percent  over  last  year  during 
the  same  period. 
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Additional  natural  gas  supplies  are  being 
found  and  developed  under  the  gradually 
decontrolled  price  schedule  .  .  .  and  coal, 
our  most  abundant  natural  resource,  is 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  a  larger  role  in  the 
energy  equation. 

An  impressive  roster  of  major  companies 
(including  General  Electric)  is  moving 
ahead  with  the  development  of  new  energy 
technologies,  including  solar. 


Overall,  this  nation  and  this  industry  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  get  our 
neck  out  of  the  OPEC  oil  noose  and  become 
more  self-sufficient.  But  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  energy  front  except  in  one  area 
and  that's  the  subject  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  this  morning  .  .  .  the  future  of  the 
nuclear  option. 

Cutting  the  issue  even  closer  to  the  bone, 
it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  ask:  "Is 
there  a  future  for  the  nuclear  option?" 

If  I  were  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  my 
answer  would  very  likely  be  "probably  not— 
but  maybe  if." 

However,  as  a  businessman  with  an  engi- 
neering background,  my  answer  as  of  now  is 
very  much  like  a  recent  statement  by  my 
friend  Tom  Galligan  of  Boston  Edison  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Tom  said:  "It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  nuclear  plants  were  phased 
out  nationally.  But  if  the  climate  doesn't 
change,  that  could  happen." 

I  agree. 

But  then  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  the 
decision  to  proceed  or  not  with  the  nuclear 
option  won't  come  from  the  likes  of  you  or 
me  in  the  electrical  industry.  It  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  come  from  government  and 
from  society  in  general. 

If  the  decision  is  positive,  my  company 
and  its  considerable  resources  will  continue 
to  be  available  to  actively  participate  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  If  the  decision  is  negative, 
we  will  have  little  choice  but  to  redirect  our 
technical  skills  and  apply  our  resources  else- 
where. 

There  are  a  number  of  thorny,  perhaps 
unanswerable,  questions  about  what  com- 
bination of  energy  sources— with  what  possi- 
ble environmental  impact— would  provide 
the  best  mix  for  this  nation's  energy  needs 
in  the  future.  And,  one  again,  as  frustrating 
as  it  may  be,  you  and  I  won't  make  those  de- 
cisions either. 

But  I  believe  we  do  have  the  responsibility 
as  informed  citizens  to  keep  reminding  both 
government  and  society  that  nuclear  energy 
is  one  of  the  principal  replacement  fuels  for 
oil— especially  imported  oil.  Without  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  from  nuclear  power,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  replace  oil  economically 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  cope  with  this  coun- 
try's future  energy  demands. 

When  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional energy  policy,  nuclear  power  repre- 
sents a  major  national  resource  ...  a  re- 
source built  up  over  three  decades  with  in- 
vestments by  the  U.S.  government,  the  utili- 
ties and  the  manufacturers  measured  in 
many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

We've  often  been  accused  of  being  a  "use- 
it-once-throw-it-away  society."  But  the  mag- 
nitude and  value  of  this  potential  nuclear 
power  "throw-away"  sticks  in  my  craw. 

If  revived,  nuclear  power  could  increase  at 
an  accelerated  rate  and  soon  displace  the 
remaining  oil-fired  generating  capacity  .  .  . 
about  one  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The 
substitution  of  electricity  generated  by  nu- 
clear power  and  coal  could  displace  addl- 
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tional  oil  and  natural  gas  now  used  for  space 
heating  and  process  steam. 

This  would  certainly  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest in  terms  of  Inflation,  our  dependence 
on  Mideast  oil  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

President  Reagan's  nuclear  policy  an- 
nouncement just  last  week  in  Washington 
publicly  recognized  the  need  for  more  nucle- 
ar-generated electricity  \in  the  nation's 
energy  mix.  It  was  a  breach  of  fresh  air  that 
may  help  the  country  achieve  that  goal. 

It's  encouraging,  I  believe,  that  we  now 
have  a  president  who  is  willing  to  say  that 
safe,  commercial  nuclear  power  can  help 
meet  America's  future  energy  needs. 

But  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

The  basic  challenge  as  I  see  it— particular- 
ly at  the  government  level— is  to  create  and 
maintain  a  climate  for  an  objective  and  dis- 
passionate discussion  .  .  .  taking  into  ac- 
count information  about  the  technical  possi- 
bilities, their  economic  costs,  the  risks  in- 
volved and  the  contribution  nuclear  power 
can  make  in  replacing  oil. 

Until  such  a  climate  is  created,  and  discus- 
sions like  these  take  place,  1  don't  believe 
anyone  can  really  make  a  "go"  or  "no  go" 
decision  on  nuclear. 

Meanwhile,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
nuclear  age  is  drawing  to  a  close  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry. 

The  institutional  arrangements  under 
which  the  nuclear  power  business  has  been 
conducted  have  proven  to  be  deely  flawed. 
Unless  these  basic  flaws  can  be  corrected, 
the  United  States  may  have  to  resign  itself 
to  the  loss  of  this  energy  option. 

Let  me  tell  you  why. 

From  our  exi>crience  of  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  this  business,  we  believe 
three  interacting  factors  have  brought  the 
nuclear  option  to  its  present  pass. 

First,  the  institutional  arrangements  are 
extremely  complex: 

Design  and  construction  is  in  the  private 
sector,  but  subject  to  stringent  Federal  reg- 
ulation. 

Plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  private- 
ly-owned and  public  utility  companies  but 
heavily  regulated  by  50  different  state 
public  utility  commissions. 

Uranium  mining  is  a  private  enterprise 
business,  but  uranium  enrichment  is  a  fed- 
eral monopoly. 

And  the  back  end  of  the  fuel  cycle,  includ- 
ing spent  fuel  reprocessing  and  waste  dis- 
posal, is  currently  a  no  man's  land  which 
neither  the  private  nor  the  public  sector  is 
anxious  to  enter.  . 

The  second  negative  factor  is  that  the  nu- 
clear business  is  beset  by  political  controver- 
sy involving  such  serious  issues  as: 

Safety  and  public  acceptance. 

National  energy  and  environmental 
policy. 

Nuclear  proliferation  and  export  policy. 

Third,  the  nuclear  business  makes  unusu- 
al demands  on  the  participants: 

The  investment  demands  are  huge. 

Planning  and  construction  cycles  are  too 
long.  (It's  worth  noting  that  Taiwan  Power 
Company's  new  BWR/6  started  generating 
power  67  months  after  the  first  concrete 
was  poured). 

And  nuclear  technology  is  highly  demand- 
ing and  still  evolving. 

In  our  view,  the  interaction  of  these  three 
factors  is  at  the  root  of  the  current  nuclear 
problem  which  is  further  aggravated  by  fre- 
quent and  unpredictable  political  interven- 
tion. The  average  12  to  15-year  planning 
and  construction  cycle  of  a  nuclear  plant 
currently  extends  over  the  lives  of  three  or 
four  administrations  in  Washington  .  .  .  and 
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new  people— not  surprisingly— want  to  ad- 
vance new  and  different  ideas  and  solutions 
which  further  complicate  the  existing  prob- 
lem. In  other  words,  the  future  of  nuclear 
power  has  no  constituency  because  it  keeps 
changing. 

Now,  to  put  the  nuclear  dilemma  into 
sharper  focus,  let's  look  at  the  current 
status  and  trends  in  our  two  industries. 

Where  new  capacity  is  needed,  you're 
buying  coal-fired  plants  that  can  go  into 
service  faster  and  are  less  controversial  than 
nuclear.  Also,  state  regulators  permit 
passthroughs  of  escalating  fossil  fuel  costs, 
but  have  been  slow  to  approve  the  recovery 
of  capital  costs.  This  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
continue  operating  existing  oil-fired  plants, 
and  as  a  disincentive  to  building  nuclear 
plants  which  have  higher  capital  costs  but 
much  lower  fuel  costs. 

In  effect,  from  your  standpoint,  the  nucfe- 
ar  option  has  "become  a  no-win  propsition 
with  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power  going  to 
consumers  and  the  financial  problems  a 
burden  on  your  shareowners. 

If  misery  loves  company,  you've  got  lots  of 
it. 

The  U.S.  industrial  capacity  for  building 
nuclear  plants  is  steadily  deteriorating  and. 
if  present  trends  continue,  willjbe  in  a  criti- 
cal condition  by  the  mid-80s. 

With  no  new  domestic  orders  in  prospect 
during  the  period  in  which  the  supplier  in- 
dustry can  remain  viable,  layoffs  of  person- 
nel and  closings  of  idle  facilities  have  al- 
ready begun  and  will  continue  to  accelerate. 

The  export  market  available  to  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers—in the  absence  of  a  healthy  do- 
mestic market— cannot  sustain  U.S.  capabil- 
ity. The  major  foreign  nuclear  power  pro- 
grams are  served  by  their  domestic  suppliers 
and  are  closed  to  U.S.  companies.  Even  in 
the  realtively  small  markets  that  are  open 
to  us.  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  com- 
peting against  French  and  German  suppli- 
ers because  of  the  uncertainties  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear policy  and  the  limited  export  financ- 
ing available. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  begs  the  question: 
"should  the  nuclear  option  be  revived?" 

Obviously,  individual  business  decisions 
and  national  energy  policy  planning  occur 
in  a  very  different  context.  But  given 
today's  state  of  affairs,  there  is  little  incen- 
tive for  a  supplier  to  continue  in  the  nuclear 
business.  No  businessman  can  justify  main- 
taining the  costly  technical  and  manufac- 
turing resources  required  to  build  new  reac- 
tors without  a  dependable  level  of  orders 
.  .  .  and  1  have  not  seen  anyone  rushing  to 
our  door  requesting  us  to  quote  a  new  nucle- 
ar steam  supply  system. 

So  the  basic  issue  really  comes  down  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  afford  to  let  our  U.S. 
nuclear  industrial  capability  wither  away. 
And  if  we  do.  will  this  country  ultimately 
have  to  turn  to  French.  German  or  Japa- 
nese suppliers? 

The  answer  depends  on  future  U.S.  energy 
requirements  .  .  .  and  alternate  ways  of 
meeting  that  demand.  We  need  a  balancing 
of  the  economic  considerations  and  national 
security,  as  well  as  judgments  about  the  en- 
vironment, our  future  standard  of  living  and 
life  styles.  Unfortunately,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
these  will  be  decided  through  the  political 
pr(x;ess. 

What  then  would  it  take  to  revive  the  nu- 
clear option? 

In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
quick  and  easy  solution.  And  hope  is  not  a 
part  of  our  strategic  plan  for  the  future. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  initiatives 
proposed  by  the  president  last  week,  major 
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reforms  are  required  in  all  the  institutional 
arrangements  affecting  the  nuclear  busi- 
ness, both  goverrmiental  and  private. 

For  example: 

The  procurement  and  construction  proc- 
ess must  be  overhauled.  Effective  overall 
systems  management  is  practically  impossi- 
ble under  the  present  system,  standardiza- 
tion of  plant  design  has  never  been  achieved 
and  the  benefits  of  a  learning  curve  largely 
unavailable. 

The  financial  and  regulatory  constraints 
which  inhibit  you  from  ordering  nuclear 
plants  must  be  changed.  You  must  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  a  rate  of  return  which  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  generate  sufficient  capital 
in  today's  financial  climate.  After  a  decade 
of  high  inflation,  historical  costs  bear  no  re- 
lation whatsoever  to  the  costs  of  new  equip- 
ment. The  inclusion  of  construction  work  in 
progress  must  be  allowed  in  the  rate  base 
and  unless  state  regulations  can  be  re- 
formed, more  unconventional  alternatives 
must  t>e  considered— such  as  the  approach 
being  advanced  by  some  that  power  genera- 
tion be  deregulated. 

Beyond  these  basic  reforms  in  the  present 
institutional  arrangement,  there  are  the  ad- 
ditional issues  of: 

Public  acceptance  on  safety,  waste  dispos- 
al and  nuclear  proliferation. 

Regulatory  reform  from  the  top  down  to 
speed  up  the  construction  and  licensing 
process  and  achieve  standardized  plants. 

The  completion  of  the  existing  order 
backlog  so  plants  underway  and  planned 
can  be  completed  without  driving  the  in- 
volved utilities  into  bankruptcy. 

And  a  definitive  resolution  at  the  Federal 
level  of  the  future  of  the  breeder  program 
and  spent  fuel  reprocessing.  The  breeder  be- 
comes valuable  once  the  nuclear  option  is 
revived  and  there  is  a  large-scale  expansion 
in  the  number  of  operating  plants.  The 
large  Investments  required  for  reprocessing 
can  only  be  justified  if  there  is  a  healthy 
and  expanding  nuclear  power  program  .  .  . 
but.  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  President's 
proposal,  we  don't  believe  reprocessing  will 
be  an  appropriate  private  sector  activity  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Let  me  wrap  up  this  discussion  with  a  few 
conclusions  which  we  have  reached  reluc- 
tantly and  only  after  a  good  deal  of  soul- 
searching: 

The  reforms  needed  in  the  present  institu- 
tional arrangement  will  be  difficult  to  carry 
out.  It  also  seems  clear  that  partially  suc- 
cessful, piece-meal  reform  efforts  are  un- 
likely to  revive  the  nuclear  option. 

The  impact  of  changes  in  government 
policies  on  the  nuclear  business  currently 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  private 
companies  like  yours  and  mine  to  engage  in 
traditional  risk/reward  evaluation  and  in- 
vestment planning.  And,  as  I  said  earlier, 
hope  is  not  a  part  of  our  strategic  plan. 

It  is  inevitable  that  government  actions 
will  continue  to  have  an  overwhelming 
impact  on  the  future  of  the  nuclear  busi- 
ness. This  means  that  any  revival  of  the  nu- 
clear option  must  be  based  on  a  substantial- 
ly different  (even  radical)  reallocation  of 
government  and  private  sector  responsibil- 
ities. While  there  is  room  for  debate  about 
the  details,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
responsibilities  of  government  must  increase 
if  nuclear  power  is  to  remain  one  of  the  op- 
tions available  in  a  diversified  U.S.  energy 
policy. 

After  walking  you  through  all  these  puts 
and  takes  and  ups  and  downs  on  nuclear 
power.  I  am  not  going  to  close  by  "dropping 
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the  shoe"  some  of  you  are  probably  expect- 
ing. Quite  the  contrary! 

General  Electric  is  not  going  out  of  the 
nuclear  power  business. 

We  have  an  order  backlog  of  some  $5.3  bil- 
lion for  43  plants  in  this  country  and  over- 
seas—and we  have  every  intention,  contrac- 
tually and  otherwise,  of  completing  that 
backlog. 

We  will  deliver  everything  we  have  prom- 
ised and  as  close  to  schedule  and  cost  as  hu- 
manly possible.  After  almost  40  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  power  business,  my  own  per- 
sonal pride— and  that  of  my  associates— will 
permit  no  less. 

Concurrently,  we  will  continue  to  allocate 
the  resources  needed  to  pursue  the  opportu- 
nities available  in  our  nuclear  fuel  and  serv- 
ices businesses  to  serve  valued  customers 
like  you  to  the  fullest. 

With  some  52  BWRs  now  in  service  in 
nine  countries  around  the  world,  our  oppor- 
tunities are  sulwtantial.  ranging  all  the  way 
from  reload  fuel,  upgraded  reactor  control 
systems,  instrumentation  and  plant  mainte- 
nance services  to  training  your  personnel. 

Our  automated  fuel  manufacturing  Inven- 
tory control  system  now  handles  about  1.000 
transactions  per  hour  for  production  con- 
trol, quality  assurance,  regulatory  compli- 
ance and  inventory  management. 

Our  pooled  inventory  management  pro- 
gram enables  you  to  share  an  inventory  of 
$20  to  $30  million  of  such  major  replace- 
ment equipment  as  pumps  and  motors  with- 
out tieing  up  your  capital  funds. 

And  our  new  $7.5  million  BWR  services 
training  center  is  in  full  operation,  training 
your  people  and  ours  in  the  most  advanced 
refueling  and  reactor  maintenance  proce- 
dures—all in  a  radiation-free  environment. 

There  are  many  more  examples  like  those 
of  our  continuing  efforts  to  help  you 
achieve  maximum  reliability,  capability  and 
safety  at  the  most  effective  cost.  But  I  be- 
lieve these  few  underline  our  long  and  un- 
changing dedication  to  top  quality  products 
and  services  .  .  .  and  our  willingness  to 
invest  the  resources  required  to  serve  this 
great  industry. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  today  on 
the  future  of  the  nuclear  option  was  not  to 
signal  some  change  in  direction  by  General 
Electric  but  simply  an  attempt  to  put  on  the 
table  the  magnitude  and  complexities  of  the 
problems  that  we  and  the  nation  now  face 
in  saving  the  nuclear  option. 

I  frankly  don't  know  whether  they  can  be 
solved  or  not.  But  in  my  opinion— knowing 
you  the  way  I  do— it  certainly  won't  be  from 
lack  of  trying!* 


REAGANOMICS- WHITHER 
BOUND? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORIGA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  reports  in  the  media,  there 
seemed  to  be  the  impression  that 
when  the  administration's  economic 
program  took  effect,  there  would  be 
instant  recovery.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
tremendous  amount  of  criticism  and  a 
recitation  of  evidence  that  the  pro- 
grams were  not  working  prior  to  the 
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time  that  they  took  effect.  By  now, 
however,  it  is  recognized  that  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  growth  rate  of  Feder- 
al expenditures  coupled  with  a  tax  re- 
duction that  will  for  the  most  part  be 
consumed  by  inflation  will  not  result 
in  instant  economic  recovery. 

Equally  disturbing  to  me  as  those 
who  are  attempting  to  make  political 
hay  from  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration's programs  to  correct  in  10 
weeks  an  economic  situation  that  took 
us  50  years  to  get  into,  is  that  many  of 
those  who  support  the  administra- 
tion's programs  have  failed  to  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  cure  to  our 
economic  dilemmas  will  not  be  merely 
a  matter  of  a  little  cosmetic  belt  tight- 
ening and  everything  will  be  fine  in 
the  spring.  Such  an  outlook,  while 
comforting,  is  not  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic reality. 

Fifty  years  of  fiscal  insanity  will  not 
be  cured  by  one  quick  fix.  Just  as  a 
heroin  addict  who  attempts  to  with- 
draw from  that  horrendous  and  ulti- 
mately fatal  drug  can  expect  a  period 
of  severe  withdrawal  pains,  so  too  can 
we  expect  the  same  for  our  economy 
as  we  attempt  to  withdraw  from  the 
addiction  of  deficit  spending.  It  will 
not  be  pleasant,  but  the  alternative,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  heroin  addict,  is 
fatal. 

What  follows  is  a  clear  and  realistic 
analysis  of  the  prospects  that  lay 
before.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues, 
whether  they  are  in  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration's 
economic  program  to  carefully  read 
the  article.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
November  6,  1981  issue  of  Myers'  Pi- 
nance  &  Energy,  Suite  418,  Peyton 
Building,  Spokane,  Wash.  99201,  and 
was  written  by  C.  Vernon  Myers,  a 
noted  economic  analyist.  The  article 
follows: 

REAGANOMICS— Whither  Bound? 

CAN  THE  NEW  DEAL  BE  DISKANTLED? 

(It  must  be  now  abundantly  clear  that 
Reaganomics  is  on  a  collision  course  with 
the  aging  'New  Deal "  installed  by  FDR. 
Half  a  century  of  a  philosophy,  and  its  proc- 
esses, are  under  challenge.  The  confronta- 
tion is  so  direct  that  the  outcome  can  be 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  On  the  outcome  of  this 
contest  hinges  the  answer  as  to  whether  our 
money  will  be  worth  more  or  increasing  and 
ruinously  less.) 

UNABLE  TO  BACK  in> 

The  position  of  the  Reagan  people  has 
been  squarely  taken.  A  reversal  of  policy 
would  cause  such  a  loss  of  face  as  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. It  would  result  in  wholesale  resigna- 
tions that  could  extend  to  the  presidency. 

The  big  question  is  whether  at  this  late 
date  it  is  possible  to  restore  free  enterprise 
ala  Reagan  via  the  wholesale  dismantle- 
ment of  the  welfare  state— no  less. 

This  clash  of  the  Titans  has  been  so  irre- 
trievably joined  that  I  am  afraid  it  has  left 
no  room  for  either  respectable  retreat  or 
workable  compromise. 

In  either  case  we  are  facing  very  bad 
times.    Victory    by    the    Reaganites    will 
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produce  a  grievously  painful  deflation.  Vic- 
tory by  the  new  dealer  philosophers,  now 
the  old  deal,  will  lead  to  a  complete  disinte- 
gration of  our  money  and  our  economy  and 
thus  our  social  order. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  diagnosis  will  be 
found  to  be  remorselessly  accurate— and 
that  no  third  alternative  exists. 

The  advent  of  hard  times  has  been  evi- 
dent to  serious-minded  people  for  a  long 
while.  It  has  always  been  just  a  question  of 
time.  In  my  book  "The  Coming  Deflation" 
(Arlington  House  1976).  I  examined  the 
question  in  some  depth.  Then  I  expected 
the  forces  to  be  locked  in  mortal  combat 
before  now.  But  I  believe  that  now  the  delay 
is  behind  us  and  that  the  "War  of  the  phi- 
losophers will  proceed  swiftly  to  its  denoue- 
ment". 

Already  you  can  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
battle  axes  clashing. 

THE  EXPECTATION 

The  Reagan  direction  arose  out  of  a  truly 
realistic  perception  of  the  end  product  of  in- 
flation. They  simply  declared,  first  of  all, 
the  inflation  must  stop.  If  inflation  was  not 
severely  checked,  and  then  stopped,  our  vast 
debt  would  destroy  economic  freedom,  all 
sense  of  security;  would  rip  our  social  order 
to  shreds,  ending  the  USA  as  it  is  presently 
conceived  by  itself  and  the  world. 

The  truth  of  this  assessment  was  blinding, 
unassailable  on  all  reasonable  grounds.  But 
what  was  assailable  was  the  methods  by 
which  inflation  would  be  slain  and  the 
degree  of  destruction  that  would  descend 
upon  us  as  fallout  from  this  battle. 

The  rather  simplistic  remedies  were  at- 
tractive but  not  very  solidly  based.  Prom 
the  beginning  they  have  put  a  strain  on 
credibility.  Simply  stated,  they  were  this: 

(1)  If  you  don't  balance  the  budget  you 
have  deficits,  and  if  you  don't  offset  the 
deficits  with  taxes  you  must  manufacture 
the  money  to  match  the  deficit— which  is 
simply  pouring  gasoline  on  the  already  blaz- 
ing fire  of  inflation.  So  you  have  to  balance 
the  budget  clear  and  simple.  Right. 

(2)  If  you  are  going  to  balance  the  budget, 
without  creating  new  money  you  have  to 
make  enormous  cuts  in  spending.  Right. 

(3)  But  onerous  taxes  have  already  throt- 
tled incentive,  strangling  much  of  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  motivation  of  the  American 
people  so  taxes  have  to  be  cut.  Right. 

(4)  The  cut  in  the  taxes  will  cause  a  great 
resurgence  of  business  investment  creating 
new  jobs,  new  prosperity  and  expanded 
gross  national  product— which  will  yield 
greater  revenues  than  the  taxes  sacrificed 
by  the  cut. 

THEREBY  HANGS  THE  SNAG 

Simultaneously  with  these  policies,  the 
Reaganites  vowed  to  sharply  beef  up  mili- 
tary spending,  which  in  balance,  necessi- 
tates still  greater  budget  cuts.  (That's  a  nat- 
ural inevitability.) 

We  have  to  examine  each  of  the  above 
points  separately. 

<  1 1  MUST  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

The  trouble  with  this  manifest  truism  is 
that  it  fights  with  the  other  planks  in  the 
program.  Beyond  that  it  clashes  with  huge 
opposition  to  the  trimming  down  of  the  wel- 
fare state. 

It  depends  on  huge  cuts  in  spending.  Al- 
ready it  is  becoming  apparent  that  while  in 
a  general  way  this  idea  gets  strong  support, 
nevertheless  when  it  comes  to  the  details, 
the  opposition  to  the  cutting  swells  alarm- 
ingly. So  now  hopes  of  budget  balancing 
have  receded  to  the  last  year  of  this  presi- 
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dency.  and  hope  is  fading  there  too.  And 
that  threatens  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  the  entire  Reaganomics. 

Also  since  the  welfare  state  means  hand- 
outs to  millions  and  since  there  are  more  re- 
cipients than  opponents,  it  is  going  to  be 
almost  as  hard  to  kill  as  inflation  itself.  In 
fact,  a  welfare  state  and  inflation  may  be 
the  same  dragon  dressed  in  different 
clothes. 

Balancing  the  budget  also  fights  with 
number  (3)  above,  cutting  taxes— which 
means  reduction  in  revenue— especially  in 
view  of  increased  military  spending. 

I2l  ENORMOUS  SPENDING  CUTS 

But  these  spending  cuts  create  a  highly 
visible  psychology  of  contraction  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  lose  their  jobs  when  the 
cuts  filter  down  to  state  and  municipal 
levels.  This  triggers  a  downbeat  psychology. 
And  psychology  may  after  all  be  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  triggering  either 
an  expansionistic  or  deflationary  mood.  The 
effect  of  job  elimination  at  government 
level  has  already  started  to  spread  through 
the  economy.  And  already  the  highest  offi- 
cials including  the  president  have  admitted 
that  we  have  moved  into  a  recession. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  being  lost  at  the  federal  and  state 
level  as  the  result  of  budget  cuts,  private  in- 
dustry is  already  under  the  scythe.  Highly 
indicative  of  what  has  happened  is  the  in- 
definite layoff  of  2,300  workers  at  Caterpil- 
lar following  400  layoffs  some  months  ago: 
1.300  layoffs  at  Westinghouse  following  250 
layed  off  earlier.  The  Deere  Company  will 
close  two  plants  employing  5.400  for  Janu- 
ary. Trans  World  pilots  have  agreed  to  take 
a  fifth  less  wages  and  Pan  American  Air- 
ways will  ask  remaining  employees  to  do  the 
same  after  trimming  3,000  workers  from  the 
payroll. 

Unions  in  automobile,  steel,  rubber,  news- 
paper, meatpacking,  farm  implements,  auto- 
mobile supply,  mining,  smelting,  railroads, 
and  the  airline  inrtu^trips  have  agreed  to  sig- 
nificant concessions. 

This  then  fights  with  point  number  (4) 
which  counts  on  a  higher  GNP— not  a  small- 
er one.  The  smaller  GNP  would  shrink  reve- 
nue rather  than  enlarge  it.  necessitating 
still  more  spending  cuts— thus  pushing  us 
from  recession  probably  into  depression. 

<  3  J  TAXES  HAD  TO  BE  CUT 

Everyone  agrees  but  this  fights  with  in- 
creased spending  on  the  military  and  this 
plank  tends  to  be  knocked  senseless  by  the 
advent  of  this  unexpected  recession.  For 
this  would  reduce,  as  already  stated,  the 
government  income— creating  the  awful 
choice  between  increasing  taxes,  reversing 
Reagan  policy,  or  increasing  inflation,  re- 
versing Reagan  policies. 

14  >  TAX  CUT  TO  STIMULATE  BUSINESS 

This  assumption  seems  to  have  been  made 
too  lightly,  failing  to  take  into  account  the 
enormous  illiquidity  of  government,  busi- 
ness and  consumers.  Surely  it  worked 
before,  but  conditions  that  Kennedy  had  to 
deal  with  were  much  more  favorable  than  at 
present.  Kennedy  was  dealing  with  a 
healthy  economic  horse  that  was  a  little 
tired  but  would  respond  quickly  to  a  stimu- 
lus. This  time  we  are  dealing  with  an  eco- 
nomic horse  utterly  exhausted  by  the  heavy 
load  of  credit,  high  interest  rates  and  declin- 
ing employment,  which  taken  together  or 
singly  now  threaten  to  absorb  most  of  the 
benefits  of  reduced  taxes— thereby  drawing 
the  lynchpin  from  the  recovery  program. 
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IN  SUM  TOTAL 

Taken  by  itself,  each  point  it  more  or  less 
sound— some  more  than  others— but  taken 
together  the  objectives  fight  with  one  an- 
other to  the  point  where— 

(A)  Inflation  would  probably  be  licked. 

(B)  But  the  cost  will  be  a  severe  deflation 
pushing  the  economy  into  a  tailspin. 

This  has  been  all  along  the  raw  and  horri- 
ble truth.  But  the  Reaganites  seem  to  have 
failed  to  recognize  what  the  results  of  their 
noble  inflation  killing  tactics  might  be.  If 
they  thought  they  could  do  this  painlessly, 
they  were  very  naive.  Who  knows  what  they 
thought? 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN 

Unless  Reagan  turns  and  ^uns  to  the 
remedy  of  bogus  money  by  the  billions, 
which  would  now  be  a  death  sentence  to  our 
free  social  order,  one  of  two  things  are  going 
to  happen  and  maybe  they  both  will 
happen. 

(1)  The  country  will  go  into  a  depression 
to  match  the  one  half  a  century  ago.  This  is 
only  the  fulfillment  of  natural  law.  If  you 
have  spent  more  than  you  have  got,  you 
have  to  eat  less  in  order  to  pay  back.  Or 
your  creditor  has  to  eat  less  to  absorb  the 
loss  he  must  sustain  because  he  lent  to  you. 
The  result  is  the  obliteration  of  debt  accom- 
panied by  bankruptcies,  and  the  bankrupt- 
cies spread,  the  debt  will  be  paid:  the  penal- 
ty for  excess  spending  will  be  paid:  you  can't 
wriggle  your  way  out  of  it  no  matter  what 
you  do— how  smart  you  are— how  much  sup- 
port you  have. 

(2)  High  interest  rates:  Unless  Reagan 
turns  and  runs,  his  unavoidable  deficits  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  by  heavier  government 
borrowing.  But  the  whole  system  is  illiquid. 
Money  is  scarce.  So  comp>etition  for  funds 
between  desperate  borrowers  in  the  illiquid 
state,  and  the  government,  to  satisfy  deficits 
means  still  higher  interest  rates.  The  alter- 
natives to  this  dilemma  are  destructive  to 
our  enterprise  philosophy.  For  one  of  the 
alternatives  would  be  to  impose  credit  con- 
trols—a can  of  snakes  if  ever  there  was 
one— a  measure  which  would  almost  certain- 
ly completely  wreck  the  Reagan  objectives. 
The  other  is  to  increase  taxes  to  meet  the 
government  commitment  in  a  recession- 
raising  the  very  onerous  taxes  which  the 
Reagan  plan  is  dedicated  to  remove. 

The  third,  of  course,  is  unending  inflation 
and  economic  death. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  GROPING 

Obviously  the  US  government  doesn't 
know  what  to  do.  It  seems  as  if  this  defla- 
tionary roadblock  which  they  have  run  into 
came  to  them  as  a  great  surprise,  one  for 
which  they  had  no  contingency  plan. 

My  first  reaction  to  the  Reagan  election— 
although  I  applauded  it  and  still  do— was 
that  we  would  have  one  humdinger  of  a  de- 
flation. And  I  assumed  that  the  policy 
makers  would  be  aware  of  it.  I  acted  on  this 
diagnosis  almost  at  once,  advising  our  clien- 
tele to  sell  gold  heavily  early  in  November. 
1980.  after  the  election. 

Today  the  administration  seems  paralyzed 
by  the  high  interest.  Senator  Baker  said  on 
"Face  the  Nation"  on  October  26.  that  inter- 
est rates  were  strangling  the  country.  They 
must  come  down  one  way  or  another.  "This 
government  is  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  economy  of  the  country  go  into  a  tail- 
spin." 

Well,  what  are  they  going  to  do?  Senator 
Baker  had  only  one  gasping  answer— credit 
rationing— and  in  the  same  breath  admitted 
it  would  be  a  terrible  remedy. 

The  truth  is  the  government  has  met  with 
a  near  fatal  surprise;  namely  that  the  price 
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of  killing  the  inflation  dragon  is  an  unavoid- 
able deflation.  Apparently  top  advisors  na- 
ively thought  we  could  get  out  of  this  de- 
plorable excess  of  credit,  these  years  of 
profligacy,  absolutely  scot-free.  Nay.  we 
would  even  reap  stability  and  vigorous  new 
growth  as  a  dividend. 

So  the  ugly  and  unavoidable  fact  is  this: 
The  government  just  flat  doesn't  know  what 
to  do. 

Saying  they  won't  stand  by  and  let  the 
economy  go  into  a  tailspin  makes  brave 
words.  But  how  do  they  propose  to  stop 
that.  No  words!  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  Reagan  government  and  its 
conscientious  people.  But  this  newsletter  is 
dedicated  to  an  assessment  of  truth  no 
matter  where  the  chips  may  fall.  I  applaud 
the  Reaganites  for  their  effort.  I  wish  them 
great  success.  I  hope  this  letter  will  be  a 
laughing  stock  a  few  years  from  now.  but  I 
fear  it  won't  and  so  I  have  to  prii|t  what  I 
see. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

We  do  just  what  we've  been  doing.  We 
expect  a  deflation.  We  keep  most  funds  in 
U.S.  Treasury  obligations,  six  months  to  two 
or  three  years.  We  don't  go  to  long  term 
bonds  yet  because  there  is  at  least  a  60/40 
chance  that  interest  rates  will  go  higher 
again;  credit  rationing,  if  imposed,  would 
send  rates  sky  high  on  the  black  market  and 
publically  after  the  controls  come  off. 

It  seems  impossible  for  the  Reagan  gov- 
ernment to  turn  tail  by  causing  huge  infu- 
sions of  bogus  billions.  At  any  rate,  it  won't 
happen  for  some  time— hopefully  not  at 
all— because  that  is  the  admission  of  the 
end. 

But  in  the  unlikely  event  of  Reagan  turn- 
ing to  inflation.  I  think  we  would  see  signs 
of  it  coming  and  we  would  then  have  time  to 
devise  a  new  strategy.  Right  now  we  keep 
our  powder  awfully  dry.  divesting  of  most 
investments,  and  especially,  of  course,  real 
estate. 

DEriClT— $80  BILLION 

Some  very  sharp  people  are  estimating 
the  U.S  deficit  might  run  as  high  as  $100 
billion.  At  any  rate,  what  started  out  as 
maybe  a  $40  billion  deficit  stands  every 
good  chance  of  doubling.  That  spells  an  ex- 
plosion of  trouble. 

What  the  Reagan  pteople  counted  on  was 
an  increase  of  5%  or  more  in  the  GNP  and 
interest  rates  well  below  10%. 

What  the  Reagan  people  did  not  count  on 
was  the  disastrous  shrinkage  of  $2  trillion  in 
the  market  value  of  stocks  and  t>onds.  real 
estate,  etc. 

Now  $2  trillion  is  twice  the  national  debt. 
In  the  course  of  nine  months,  the  available 
and  usable  money  has  been  reduced  by 
twice  as  much  as  the  U.S.  has  accumulated 
in  debts  in  its  200  year  history.  And  is  there 
a  wonder  that  money  is  scarce? 

The  big  trouble  is  that  these  massive 
losses  are  never  talked  about  when  we  get 
the  Fed's  figures  every  week,  or  whether 
money  supply  went  up  or  down.  To  be 
truthful,  it  would  have  to  take  into  account 
the  money  supply  as  they  figure  it  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  losses  or  gains  on  the  market 
place.  If  the  market's  loss  is  $5  billion  in  a 
single  week,  and  if  the  money  supply  went 
up  $3  billion,  that  would  mean  a  loss  of  $2 
billion.  All  we  hear,  however,  is  that  the 
money  supply  went  up  $5  billion. 

But  tax  receipts  are  falling.  Richard  Rus- 
sell in  one  of  his  very  best  letters  of  Octol>er 
21.  tells  us  that  the  State  of  California's  re- 
ceipts are  running  $300  million  behind  for 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  while 
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the  spending  is  running  $360  million  ahead. 
And  what  do  they  do  about  the  deficit?  Do 
they  go  out  and  borrow  in  the  general 
market  in  competition  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, business  and  private  enterprise?  If 
California  is  any  sample,  and  it  probably  is, 
this  can  be  multiplied  many  times  through- 
out the  various  states  and  municipalities. 

DOWNHILL  ROAD 

We  don't  have  the  comfort  of  bright  new 
hope.  With  the  obvious  necessity  by  every- 
one to  borrow  more,  we  can  only  expect  the 
interest  rates  to  get  higher.  As  the  interest 
rates  get  higher,  the  quotations  on  stocks 
and  bonds  go  down,  tax  income  is  less,  the 
deficit  is  higher,  the  demand  is  then  greater 
and  the  shrinkage  of  available  money  is 
hellbent  for  leather  on  a  downhill  road.  No 
Fed.  no  U.S.  Treasury,  not  all  the  treasuries 
in  the  world  can  stop  it. 

You  had  better  believe  that  cash  is  head- 
ing towards  kingship.  As  for  the  stock 
market,  Russell  is  probably  the  outstanding 
student  of  that.  His  analysis  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing very  clearcut  conclusion.  If  the  In- 
dustrials break  824.01  and  the  Transports 
break  335.48  on  the  down  side,  we  will  have 
a  confirmation  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
bear  market.  Any  closing  of  the  Bellwether 
Utility  average  below  101.28  is  to  be  Uken 
as  a  "harbinger  of  trouble  ".• 


COMPETITION  IN 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Honorable  Tim  Wirth  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  will  provide  all  of  us 
with  a  basis  to  continue  work  on  the 
opening  of  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry to  competition.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance, he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  all 
of  the  hard  work  he  and  his  staff  have 
put  in  on  this  monumental  task. 

Chairman  Wirth  has  worked  very 
hard  to  insure  that  all  members  are  in- 
volved with  the  legislative  process  of 
drafting  legislation.  He  has  held  hear- 
ings on  the  status  of  competition  in 
telecommunications  and  has  held 
many  informal  sessions  for  the  mem- 
bers to  become  acquainted  with  the 
complex  world  of  telecommunications 
services  and  equipment.  His  staff  has 
published  a  report  on  competition  in 
commimications;  while  you  may  not 
agree  with  aspects  of  the  report,  the 
effort  was  major  and  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Changes  in  title  II  of  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act  are  long  overdue.  As  a 
long-time  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  have  seen  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  Members  of  Congress 
and  between  representatives  in  the  in- 
dustry shrink  over  the  past  few  years. 
I  believe  we  have  the  opportunity,  if 
we  move  quickly  over  the  second  ses- 
sion, to  report  out  a  bill  that  will  only 
serve  to  improve  the  telecommunica- 
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tions  industry.  One  of  our  real  growth 
industries  is  telecommunications,  and 
with  a  strong  bill,  we  can  provide  im- 
portant help  to  our  economy,  provide 
jobs,  and  improve  our  international 
trade  position.  This  is  not  a  small, 
minor  economic  impact  we  are  consid- 
ering; it  is  estimated  that  among  some 
of  the  500  largest  corporations  in  this 
country,  $15  billion  is  spent  on  tele- 
communications services.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  small  business 
and  homeowner  expenses.  This  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  a  free  market  econ- 
omy and  to  allow  all  interested  parties 
to  compete  as  equally  as  possible. 

Despite  the  tremendous  effort  of 
Chairman  Wirth,  there  are  still  major 
disagreements  within  the  structure  of 
the  bill.  Clearly,  we  will  have  to  exam- 
ine closely  the  requirements  placed 
upon  the  dominant  common  carrier, 
A.T.  &  T.  in  order  that  it  may  compete 
on  equal  footing  with  other  companies 
in  the  field.  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  requirement  of  outside  equity  fi- 
nancing, which  is  an  extremely  contro- 
versial proposal  and  which  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  Mem- 
bers or  staff  until  just  recently.  Fail- 
ure to  settle  this  very  important  issue 
could  slow  or  stop  our  path  to  forming 
a  consensus  bill. 

For  too  long  in  this  city,  we  have 
had  too  many  policymakers  in  commu- 
nications. I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  ability  of  the  FCC  to  con- 
stantly act  beyond  its  congressional 
mandate.  Further,  there  is  great  con- 
cern about  the  ability  of  the  FCC  to 
perform  the  basic  tasks  that  Congress 
requires  of  it.  After  years  of  work 
there  is  still  not  a  system  of  accounts, 
little  appreciation  of  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  regulation  that  is  either  pro- 
competitive  or  anticompetitive,  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  com- 
petition in  the  communications  fields. 
In  any  bill  that  we  take  up.  it  is  my 
belief  that  we  should  limit  the  role 
and  discretion  of  the  FCC  and  provide 
it  with  clear  guidelines  as  to  what  we 
in  the  Congress  expect  of  it. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Wirth  in  reporting  out  a 
bill  for  our  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
know  that  we  both  share  the  desire  for 
competition  in  the  marketplace  and  I 
am  convinced  that  we  can  develop  the 
best  legislative  path  to  reacliing  that 
goal.* 
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(roll  No.  351)  I  inadvertently  voted 
"aye."  I  intended  to  vote  "no."  as  I 
consider  this  budget  resolution  and 
the  entire  Reagan  economic  program  a 
disaster  for  our  country's  economy 
and  people.  My  voting  record  on  this 
matter  has  been  clear  and  I  hope  no 
one  will  misunderstand  this  inadvert- 
ent error  on  my  part.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  vote  today  on  the  final  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  230,  the 
second  concurrent  budget   resolution 


PRISONERS  OF  CONSCIENCE 
DESERVE  OUR  ATTENTION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  Human  Rights  Day 
and  I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  its  importance.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  commending  Representative 
ScHROEDER  foT  introducing  her  resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  Soviet  Government 
to  stop  harassing  its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  strongly  support  this  human  rights 
resolution  because  I  believe  that  the 
free  expression  of  religion,  a  human 
right  so  vital  to  a  civilized  world, 
cannot  be  fully  realized  so  long  as 
Soviet  officials  continue  to  deny  Rus- 
sian Jews  the  right  to  leave  their  coun- 
try freely  and  to  live  without  fear  of 
harassment. 

The  men  and  women  who  have 
risked  loneliness,  imprisonment,  and 
even  physical  pain,  to  expose  this  de- 
grading brand  of  Soviet  intolerance 
are  indeed  heroes.  Today,  Human 
Rights  Day,  is  a  fitting  time  for  this 
Congress  to  reaffirm  its  deep  respect 
for  the  courageous  Soviet  Jews  willing 
to  make  this  sacrifice  at  a  time  when 
too  many  people  believe  that  this  is  a 
world  without  heroes.  These  prisoners 
of  conscience,  some  of  them  held  cap- 
tive in  the  bitter  cold  of  Siberia, 
should  remind  us  all  that  the  will  to 
religious  freedom  is  so  strong  that  no 
government,  no  matter  how  pervasive 
its  network  of  secret  police,  can  ever 
sap  its  vigor. 

This  human  rights  resolution  accus- 
es Soviet  authorities  of  a  triple  assault 
against  its  Jewish  community:  Fewer 
than  100  families  are  granted  visas  to 
leave  the  country  each  month,  only  10 
percent  of  the  1979  total;  ceaseless 
harassments,  arrests,  and  trials  have 
become  almost  daily  occurrences;  and 
unparalleled  assaults  on  Jewish  self- 
study  groups  have  taken  place  in 
urban  areas. 

But  the  statistics  can  never  reveal 
the  human  anguish  that  lurks  behind 
them;  neither  can  they  conceal  the  in- 
spiration of  Soviet  Jews  such  as  Ida 
Nudel,  an  economist  arrested  in  June 
1978  and  charged  with  "malicious  hoo- 
liganism." I  adopted  Ida  Nudel  as  my 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience 
and.  although  I  have  written  to  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  and 
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other  Russian  officials  urging  her  re- 
lease as  an  humanitarian  act,  she  re- 
mains in  prison  today. 

She  did  not  kill,  rob,  or  slander 
anyone.  Ida  Nudel  simply  hung  a 
banner  from  her  Moscow  flat  reading, 
'KGB,  give  me  my  visa."  KGB  agents 
standing  in  the  street  tore  down  the 
banner,  but  she  prepared  new  ones. 
For  this,  she  was  arrested  and  held 
prisoner  despite  suffering  a  heart  ail- 
ment and  kidney  problems. 

But  while  Soviet  officials  may  re- 
strict her  movements,  they  cannot  si- 
lence her  eloquent  voice.  Ida  Nudel's 
stirring  words  still  reach  us  and  never 
should  they  have  more  meaning  than 
on  Human  Rights  Day.  Ida  Nudel  de- 
clared: 

No  matter  how  I  am  tormented,  how  weak 
I  am.  how  lonely  or  senseless  my  present 
life,  I  do  not  regret  or  renounce  any  of  my 
actions.  We  believe  our  suffering  is  not  for 
nothing  and  this  belief  keeps  us  from  de- 
spair. 

Ida  Nudel  is  a  danger  to  no  one.  only 
to  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  prison  wall 
can  forever  crush  a  human  right.  That 
is  why.  today.  I  am  encouraging  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  join  me  in 
adopting  a  Soviet  Jewish  prisoner  of 
conscience.  The  Soviet  regime  should 
know  that  this  Congress  would  no 
more  temper  its  commitment  to  these 
courageous  men  and  women  of  con- 
science than  we  would  repeal  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

In  the  name  of  human  decency,  it  is 
time  for  the  Soviet  Government  to 
abide  by  the  pledge  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which 
forthrightly  declares,  "Everyone  has 
the  right  to  leave  any  country,  includ- 
ing his  own  and  return  to  his  coun- 
try." 

But  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment continues  to  block  free  emigra- 
tion of  its  Jewish  citizens,  its  leaders 
should  know  that  the  commitment  of 
this  Congress  to  human  rights,  espe- 
cially freedom  of  religion,  is  too  strong 
to  permit  any  retreat.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BORIS 
KALENDAROV 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  this  year's  Congressional  Vigil 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  sponsored  during 
1981  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Congressman  Barnes. 
Each  year  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children 
trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Con- 
gressional Vigil  serves  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Government, 
and   of  supporters   of   himian   rights 
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throughout  the  country,  on  the  plight 
of  the  victims  of  Soviet  oppression. 

Today  I  wish  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues and  the  country  of  the  tragic 
situation  of  Boris  Kalendarov  of  Len- 
ingrad. Mr.  Kalendarov  was  only  re- 
cently refused  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  for  the  fourth  time.  He  first 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  in 
1973  and  was  denied.  He  soon  thereaf- 
ter was  dismissed  from  the  Polytechni- 
cal  Institute,  where  he  was  studying, 
and  was  drafted  to  serve  in  the  Rus- 
sian Army.  Upon  his  refusal  to  join 
the  army,  he  was  arrested  and  forced 
to  spend  2  hard  years  in  a  labor  camp. 
Undoubtedly,  he  will  continue  to 
apply  for  permission  to  emigrate,  in 
hopes  of  fulfilling  his  dream  of  joining 
his  sister  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Kalendarov's  circumstances  are 
sadly  not  imcommon.  Too  many  Soviet 
Jews  are  victimized  by  govermnent 
tactics  that  are  not  only  appalling— 
they  violate  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  the  Soviets 
so  eagerly  signed  in  1975.  Those  of  us 
who  support  the  cause  of  human 
rights  must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  tyranny  that  continues  to 
befall  Boris  Kalendarov  and  countless 
other  Soviet  Jews.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  IRA  B.  HARKAVY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
thanks  to  an  individual  who  has  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  betterment  of  his 
community:  Ira  Harkavy.  Mr.  Harkavy 
is  that  special  kind  of  individual  whose 
contributions  to  his  fellow  citizens  in 
my  district  in  Brooklyn  have  been 
matched  by  few. 

With  a  record  of  service  that  spans 
over  25  years,  Ira  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing man.  This  exemplary  record  will 
be  recognized  on  December  14,  1981, 
when  he  will  be  honored  by  Communi- 
ty Board  No.  14  and  the  entire  Brook- 
lyn community. 

Ira  Harkavy  is  involved  in  a  multi- 
tude of  important  civic  and  communi- 
ty activities.  He  has  continually  dis- 
played his  dedication  as  chairman  of 
Community  Board  No.  14  of  Brooklyn 
for  many  years.  In  addition,  Ira  is  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  Borough 
Board,  Community  Board  No.  4,  and 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

I  am  not  the  first,  and  surely  will 
not  be  the  last,  to  honor  Ira  Harkavy. 
As  an  alumni  of  Brooklyn  College,  he 
was  awarded  the  Presidential  Medail  of 
Honor  in  1975.  He  has  also  been  hon- 
ored both  by  the  Brooklyn  Bicenten- 
nial Committee  and  the  Flatbush-Nos- 
trand  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Ira  has  been  extremely  active  in 
other  areas  of  community  and  profes- 
sional work  as  well.  He  has  served  as 
an  arbitrator  for  the  civil  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  has  gained  the 
respect  of  civic  and  community  leaders 
throughout  the  city.  The  Brooklyn 
College  B'Bai  B'rith.  the  Madison 
Jewish  Center,  the  Committee  for 
Public  Higher  Education,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations are  also  thankful  for  the 
dedication  he  has  shown  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  time  Ira  Harkavy 
has  devoted  to  his  commimity.  he  is  a 
model  family  man.  dedicated  to  his 
wife.  Roberta,  and  his  children, 
Steven.  E>aniel.  and  Elliot. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Brooklyn  who  have  been 
touched  by  his  tireless  efforts.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
Ira  Harkavy.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
us  in  Brooklyn  to  call  him  one  of  our 
own.a 


GUIDELINES  FOR  GIVING 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  undergirding  principles  of  the 
President's  economic  policy  is  that 
fewer  social  benefit  decisions  should 
be  made  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
and  more  should  be  made  at  the  State 
and  local  levels,  or  even  better,  by  the 
private  sector. 

Cynics  have  discounted  the  willing- 
ness of  the  private  sector,  especially 
the  business  community,  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  and  to  contribute  voluntarily 
to  the  commonweal. 

I  have  never  been  discouraged  by 
these  voices,  and  I  was  pleased  recent- 
ly to  read  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Garvin,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Exxon 
Corp.,  that  described  his  corporation's 
philanthropy  program.  Mr.  Garvin 
also  discusses  the  history  and  ration- 
ale for  business  participation  in  public 
giving  over  the  years. 

I  conunend  the  Exxon  Corp.  for  its 
enlightened  policy  and  its  generosity, 
and  I  request  that  Mr.  Garvin's  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Guidelines  for  Giving 

Corporate  contributions  are  based  on  the 
principle  of  enlightened  self-interest:  busi- 
ness does  best  in  communities  that  are 
healthy,  alive  and  secure.  But  what  is  the 
proper  role  of  business  in  philanthropy  and 
how  should  it  be  managed? 

The  trend  toward  relying  more  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  less  on  government  to  set 
course  and  speed  for  the  U.S.  economy  has  a 
parallel  in  the  field  of  social  services.  It  has 
tended  to  focus  interest  on  private  giving, 
which  in  1980  provided  some  $26  billion  to 
support  educational,  health,  welfare  and 
cultural    activities    in    the    United    States. 
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While  individuals  contribute  about  80  per- 
cent of  this  sum.  contributions  by  U.S.  busi- 
nesses and  corporations  are  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  private  philanthropy. 

Since  1970.  annual  giving  by  U.S.  corpora 
lions  has  increased  220  percent,  to  a  total  of 
$2.5  billion  in  1980.  Indeed,  in  the  past  two 
years,  corporate  contribuUons  have  exceed- 
ed those  of  foundations  for  the  first  time 
since  the  1950s.  They  are  growing  in  total 
amount  contributed,  in  the  number  of  com- 
panies that  give  regularly  and  in  the  scope 
of  the  activities  that  they  support,  which  is 
as  wide  as  American  society  itself.  Corpo- 
rate giving  supports  the  arts,  education,  re- 
search, health,  libraries,  the  aging,  environ- 
mental conservation,  minority  group  organi- 
zations, public  television,  museums— the  list 
is  almost  endless. 

Today,  groups  such  as  The  Business 
Roundtable.  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  working  to  improve  on  this 
record.  They  are  trying  to  broaden  the  base 
of  corporate  philanthropy  by  getting  more 
companies  to  contribute,  since  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  two  million  corporations 
now  do  nothing  at  all  in  this  area.  And  they 
are  urging  companies  which  do  contribute 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  gifts.  As  chair 
man  of  the  Roundtable,  I  said  earlier  this 
year:  "It  is  in  everyone's  self-interest  to  sup- 
port society  through  private  social  invest- 
ments rather  than  through  the  complex 
and  costly  redistribution  of  tax  dollars  by 
the  government." 

I  don't  suggest  that  private  philanthropy 
should  attempt  to  assume  the  government's 
role,  or  even  that  it  could.  Government  will 
always  have  an  important  and  indispensable 
role  in  this  field.  Moreover,  the  role  of 
giving  by  private  individuals  will  remain  the 
dominant  one.  But  there  are  strong  and  per- 
suasive pressures  for  business  and  corpora- 
tions to  do  more. 

While  the  increase  in  corporate  contribu- 
tions over  the  past  decade  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  inflation,  it  has  remained 
just  about  the  same  as  a  percentage  of  pre- 
tax income.  In  the  meantime,  society's  need 
for  these  contributions  has  grown  consider- 
ably. There  have  been  significant  reductions 
in  government  funding  even  as  high  infla- 
tion continues  to  undermine  the  budgets  of 
colleges,  hospitals,  museums  and  other  insti- 
tutions. Population  growth  and,  currently, 
high  unemployment  have  aggravated  social 
problems.  Profound  changes  are  taking 
place  in  college  enrollments,  health  prac- 
tices, social  services  and  the  arts,  and  many 
of  these  changes  increase  the  need  for  out- 
side funding. 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  business  in  phi- 
lanthropy, and  how  should  it  be  managed? 
A  little  history  helps  put  this  question  in 
perspective. 

Business  began  to  play  a  direct  role  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community  and  the  nation 
about  100  years  ago.  The  railroad  companies 
started  it,  by  helping  to  build  YMCAs  in 
towns  and  cities  along  their  routes.  It  was  a 
match  of  business  and  community  interests. 
The  towns  gained  a  valuable  new  communi- 
ty facility;  the  railroads  gained  decent  ac- 
commodations for  their  workers.  This  pat- 
tern has  been  refined  in  a  thousand  ways 
since  then,  and  much  of  our  corporate 
giving  has  been  based  on  that  "enlightened 
self-interest."  It  means  that  successful  busi- 
ness does  best  in  communities  that  are 
healthy,  alive  and  secure.  And  that  means 
that  business  has  to  look  beyond  its  basic 
economic  function.  To  stay  in  business,  we 
have  to  make  a  profit.  To  succeed  in  busi- 
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ness.  we  have  to  share  some  of  that  profit, 
beyond  the  dividends  and  taxes  we  pay,  for 
the  public  good. 

For  many  corporations,  philanthropy 
begins  at  home— in  the  company's  head- 
quarters city  or  in  the  cities  where  its  plants 
are  located.  The  company's  programs  reflect 
the  need  of  the  communities  in  which  it 
does  business,  as  well  as  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  its  employees  and  their  families. 
These  are  the  communities  the  company 
knows  best,  the  places  where  it  is  best  quali- 
fied to  set  priorities  and  goals  in  its  contri- 
butions effort. 

As  a  company's  contributions  program 
matures,  however,  management  may  take  a 
broader  view  and  reexamine  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  support  geographically.  We  are. 
after  all,  a  mobile,  interdependent  society 
and  employees  may  be  drawn  from  a  wide 
variety  of  locales.  The  national  and  interna- 
tional dimensions  of  philanthropy  have 
become  increasingly  important. 

Business  people  involved  in  corporate  phi- 
lanthropy become  more  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  organizations  they  support,  and  more 
conscious  of  the  complexity  of  the  nonprof- 
it sector,  those  who  contribute  to  symphony 
performances,  for  example,  recognize  that 
young  artists  need  help  to  study  and  per- 
form if  they  are  to  win  places  in  these  or- 
chestras one  day.  Those  who  support  educa- 
tion realize  that  colleges  have  to  prepare 
some  of  their  best  students  to  become  teach- 
ers if  the  flow  of  well-trained  graduates  is  to 
be  maintained. 

For  example,  the  business  community  has 
recognized  that  its  need  for  engineers  has 
been  attracting  almost  all  new  graduates 
and  some  teaching  faculty  into  industry.  As 
an  editorial  in  Science  magazine  put  it,  the 
situation  was  a  classic  case  of  eating  one's 
seed  com.  Some  students  have  to  become 
teachers  if  education  is  to  continue. 

If  current  circumstances  make  a  teaching 
career  less  financially  attractive,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  reduce  the  economic  differences 
between  academic  and  industrial  employ- 
ment. The  Exxon  Corporation  took  an  im- 
portant step  to  respond  to  the  need  this  fall, 
by  making  available  to  the  Exxon  Education 
Foundation  an  additional  $15  million  to 
fund  an  engineering  education  program  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Exxon's  founding  in  1882.  The  money  will 
provide  100  three-year  teaching  fellowships 
worth  about  $50,000  each,  and  100  grants  of 
$100,000  each  to  support  junior  faculty  sala- 
ries in  key  engineering  and  science  depart- 
ments. Altogether  163  departmenU  in  66 
colleges  and  universities  will  participate. 
This  one-time  commitment,  believed  to  bo 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  made  by  a  corpo- 
rate foundation,  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
foundations  regular  grants  program  (which 
will  award  some  $22  million  in  the  field  of 
education  in  1981). 

The  public  expects  us  to  be  concerned 
about  engineering  education,  and  we  will 
continue  to  be.  The  public  probably  doesn't 
expect  us  to  be  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  humanities  or  the  liberal  arts,  but 
that  does  not  deter  us  from  trying  to  be 
helpful  in  these  areas,  too.  Society  needs 
doctors,  architects,  journalists  and  clergy  as 
well  as  engineers,  geologists  and  account- 
ants. We  are  also  concerned  with  supporting 
the  human  services  activities  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  United  Way. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  corporate 
philanthropy  is  that  it  is  good  business  to  be 
an  enlightened  corporate  citizen.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  talk  about  successful  corpora- 
tions in  a  society  whose  schools,  hospitals, 
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churches,  symphonies  or  libraries  are  dete- 
riorating or  closing. 

Because  of  this  conviction,  philanthropy 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  well-man- 
aged company.  It  can't  be  ad  hoc  activity, 
reacting  to  passing  fads.  A  well-managed 
program  of  corporate  philanthropy  requires 
a  set  of  goals  and  objectives;  a  set  of  guide- 
lines for  determining  how  much  money  will 
be  allocated  to  it;  criteria  for  making  grants 
and  for  evaluating  how  they  are  used;  and 
either  in-house  professional  staff  for  access 
to  competent  consultants.  The  specific  goals 
and  objectives  should  be  reviewed  regularly, 
of  course,  but  the  company's  basic  contribu- 
tions philosophy  must  be  established  with 
the  full  participation  of  its  top  management 
and  directors.  This  is  fundamental. 

The  guidelitie  that  boards  in  this  country 
often  use  in  allocating  funds  for  contribu- 
tions is  a  percentage  of  pre-tax  U.S.  income, 
sometimes  averaged  over  a  period  of  several 
prior  years.  At  Exxon,  on  that  basis,  we  are 
now  at  about  1.6  percent  of  our  prior  three 
years'  income  and  planning  to  Increase  that 
number  further.  While  other  companies 
may  decide  on  different  objectives,  I  believe 
that  setting  realistic  internal  goals  and 
meeting  them  is  important. 

The  decision  on  how  much  to  give  should 
involve  the  board  of  directors  and  top  man- 
agement in  overall  strategy  and  the  setting 
of  contribution  goals.  A  professionally  com- 
petent staff,  or  qualified  consultants  in  the 
case  of  smaller  companies,  is  an  essential— 
and  all  too  often  overlooked— ingredient  in 
helping  management  decide  specifically 
what  to  give  the  money  for  and  how  to  give 
it  so  that  it  will  be  well  used.  Whether  the 
staff  is  drawn  from  within  the  regular  ranks 
of  employees  or  whether  (as  at  Exxon)  some 
staff  members  are  recruited  from  the  fields 
served  by  the  contributions,  what  is  most 
important  is  that  we  maintain  high  profes- 
sional standards  of  performance  here  as  we 
do  everywhere  else  in  our  operations. 

Giving  money  is  not  enough— we  also  have 
to  give  our  time.  Close,  personal  involve- 
ment of  a  company's  employees  in  nonprofit 
community  activities  is  the  best  demonstra- 
tion of  business  citizenship.  By  loaning  ex- 
ecutives to  nonprofit  organizations  where 
their  special  talents  are  needed  or  by  grant- 
ing time  to  employees  for  volunteer  work  we 
"bring  something  more  than  money  to  the 
party".  And  before  long,  we  have  found,  this 
sort  of  direct  involvement  Improves  the  way 
we  contribute  funds. 

Corporate  philanthropy  has  come  a  very 
long  way  since  the  railroads  began  building 
YMCAs  a  century  ago.  I  believe  business 
can  play  an  even  greater  role  if  there  is  a 
concerted  effort  to  put  philanthropy  on  the 
permanent  business  agenda.  Businessmen 
need  to  focus  on  philanthropic  activities 
just  as  we  focus  on  our  regular  business  ac- 
tivities when  we  are  really  determined  to  get 
things  done.  We  have  a  splendid— perhaps  a 
unique— opportunity  in  the  next  few  years 
to  demonstrate  anew  that  the  economic 
system  we  believe  In  can  work  and  work 
well,  in  the  public  interest.* 
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HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.    LOWERY    of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
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joined  today  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  homeown- 
ership  equity  loan  program.  This  bill 
will  provide  assistance  for  both  home- 
builders  and  first-time  homebuyers 
until  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram takes  hold  and  mortgage  interest 
rates  fall  and  stabilize. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  authorizes 
Ginnie  Mae  to  provide  assistance  by 
either  purchasing  the  mortgages  or 
making  initial  lump  sum  payments  to 
the  lending  institutions  on  behalf  of 
the  homebuyer.  The  payment  may  be 
for  either  a  principal  or  interest  write 
down  in  order  to  lower  interest  rates 
to  12  percent,  or  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$6,000,  whichever  is  lower.  The  pur- 
chaser must  be  a  credit  worthy  first- 
time  homebuyer  and  the  residence 
must  be  an  "inventory"  home,  that  is, 
those  where  construction  started 
before  October  1.  1981.  and  are  not  yet 
sold.  Allocation  of  these  funds  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  unsold  inven- 
tory supply— which  in  California  rep- 
resents approximately  70,000  units. 
Implementation  of  HELP  will  mean 
that  100,000  of  the  Nation's  500,000  in- 
ventory homes  can  be  sold. 

For  example,  as  of  August  31,  1981, 
there  were  more  than  6,800  partially 
constructed  or  newly  constructed 
unsold  homes  in  San  Diego  County. 
The  median  price  of  these  homes- 
single  family  detached  and  attached, 
condominiums  and  cooperatives— is 
$88,505.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
HELP  program,  about  20  percent  of 
these  homes  can  be  occupied  by  first- 
time  homebuyers. 

HELP  is  a  simple,  straightforward 
and  responsive  plan  to  make  housing 
affordable  for  young  families.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  proposal  for  the 
HELP  program  is  narrowly  targeted 
legislation— it  is  limited  to  credit 
worthy  first  time  homebuyers  and  in- 
ventory homes.  HELP  is  also  responsi- 
ble legislation— the  proposal  provides 
for  the  full  recapture  of  Federal  funds 
upon  sale  or  refinancing  of  the  proper- 
ty. Therefore,  there  is  no  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  In  fact,  this  legis- 
lation will  save  money  for  the  taxpay- 
er because  defaults,  bankruptcies,  and 
construction  labor  unemployment 
costs  can  be  alleviated,  thus  generat- 
ing additional  productive  capital  in- 
vestment and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
tax  revenue. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  schedule 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we 
may  provide  relief  to  the  American 
people.* 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 
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SUPPLY-SIDE 
NONPROLIFERATION 


HON.  BOB  SHAMANSKY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  once-a-decade  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  has  ended.  Congress 
authorized  the  conference  to  develop 
"a  comprehensive,  coherent  national 
policy  on  aging  together  with  recom- 
mendations to  implement  the  policy." 

In  the  past,  these  conferences  have 
led  to  important  and  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  lot  of  America's 
elderly.  The  1961  conference  led  to  the 
establishement  of  medicare  which  pro- 
vides health  to  millions  of  elderly 
Americans.  The  1971  conference  led  to 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
an  important  first  step  toward  insur- 
ing that  senior  citizens  have  proper 
food,  shelter,  and  the  opportimity  to 
be  a  part  of  their  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  was  sub- 
ject to  unprecedented  political  pres- 
sure. Delegates  were  polled  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  of  their 
views  on  the  administration's  budget 
cuts,  on  programs  for  the  elderly,  and 
on  the  President's  handling  of  the 
economy.  Personal  questions,  such  as, 
"What  organizations  are  you  currently 
a  member  of?"  were  asked  with  obvi- 
ous partisan  intent. 

The  administration  unexpectantly 
appointed  400  new  delegates  to  the 
conference,  many  of  whom  received 
key  committee  positions.  Discussion 
was  controlled  with  Secretary 
Schweiker  manipulating  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. In  3'/i  days  of  meetings,  the 
delegates  were  given  only  one  opportu- 
nity to  vote. 

Nevertheless,  the  delegates  were 
able  to  produce  600  recommendations. 
Their  recommendations  cover  a  broad 
range  of  issues  and  deserve  to  be  taken 
seriously  by  Congress,  much  as  we 
took  seriously  the  recommendations  of 
1961  and  1971. 

We  are  a  rich  and  a  strong  country. 
We  have  the  means  and  the  spirit  to 
guarantee  all  our  elderly  citizens  a 
decent  life.  To  do  less  would  be  an 
insult  to  our  parents,  our  country,  and 
ourselves. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  delegates 
who  participated  in  this  year's  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  despite 
the  unpleasant  atmosphere  of  manipu- 
lation and  partisanship.  I  promise  to 
take  your  recoinmendations  seriously 
and  to  work  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  for  legisla- 
tion that  will  guaranteee  a  decent  life 
for  all  older  Americans.* 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  real  cause  for  concern  that  the  cur- 
rent drive  to  give  business  a  freer 
hand  has  taken  control  of  our  Nation's 
nuclear  nonproliferation  policy  too. 
The  Reagan  administration's  theme 
seems  to  be  that  the  United  States 
should  be  a  reliable  supplier  of  nuclear 
fuel  and  technology  in  order  to  influ- 
ence client  states  not  to  build  nuclear 
weapons.  As  Gerald  Warburg,  foreign 
policy  aide  to  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Fall  1981  Foreign  Policy  magazine— 

The  fatal  flaw  of  such  supply-side  policies, 
however,  is  that  pror>onents  promote  the 
spread  of  nuclear  technology  while  forever 
remaining  reluctant  to  exercise  leverage 
once  gained. 

Mr.  Warburg  goes  on  to  offer  a 
stinging  critique  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's approach  to  halting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  bombs.  His  critique 
is  based  on  the  effectiveness,  both  real 
and  potential,  of  the  Nuclear  Non  Pro- 
liferation Act  of  1978.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  his  comments  of 
great  interest,  and  I  include  the  full 
text  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

In  "Supply -Slide  Non-Proliferation "  in 
Foreign  Policy  42.  Ted  Greenwood  and 
Robert  Haf fa.  Jr.  provide  a  catchy  phrase  to 
describe  their  suggestions  to  curb  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  the 
substance  of  their  plan  is  ill  founded  and 
deeply  troubling.  Does  greater  non-prolif- 
eration security  lie  in  a  return  to  nuclear 
business-as-usual?  Do  we  really  want  to  le- 
gitimate widespread  international  commerce 
in  pure,  weapons-usable  plutonium? 

Even  more  troubling,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  adopted  its  own  "reliable  suppli- 
er" version  of  this  supply-side  approach. 
James  Malone.  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs,  in  a 
May  1981  address  to  a  Livermore.  California 
arms  control  conference,  placed  commercial 
export  concerns  and  nuclear  energy  produc- 
tion aspirations  on  a  par  with,  if  not  superi- 
or to.  proliferation  security  concerns.  Al- 
though the  administration  statement  of 
July  16  included  strong  non-proliferation 
rhetoric  and  was  a  retreat  in  some  respects 
from  Malone's  May  pronouncements,  the 
Reagan  policy  remains  a  proliferation 
theory  of  non-proliferation.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
mote nuclear  exports  to  maximize  potential 
leverage  over  proliferation  developments. 
The  fatal  flaw  of  such  supply-side  policies, 
however,  is  that  proponents  promote  the 
spread  of  nuclear  technology  while  forever 
remaining  reluctant  to  exercise  leverage 
once  gained. 

Administration  spokesmen  focus  their 
frustration  over  sluggish  nuclear  sales  and 
continued  proliferation  on  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (NNPA).  the 
legislative  centerpiece  of  recent  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  efforts.  As  a  principal  drafter 
of  the  NNPA.  I  do  not  defend  the  act  with- 
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out  qualification.  It  is  not  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  panacea.  But  the  NNPA  and 
parallel  efforts  have  slowed  the  rate  of  pro- 
liferation and  have  restrained  the  spread  of 
a  dangerous  plutonium  economy. 

The  NNPA  was  designed  to  build  on  the 
essential  bargain  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT).  By  design,  the  NNPA 
stressed  the  primacy  of  Article  1  obligations, 
intended  to  prevent  the  spread  of  weapons 
capability— the  treaty's  raison  dCtre— over 
those  of  Article  IV.  meant  to  reassure  those 
interested  in  nuclear  energy  production. 

Critics  of  the  NNPA  have  deplored  disar- 
ray In  the  current  regime.  But  prior  to  the 
NNPA.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission- 
later  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRO— had  no  standards  for  export  licens- 
ing other  than  an  affirmation  that  an 
export  would  not  compromise  "the  common 
defense  and  security."  U.S.  law  did  not  pro- 
hibit exports  to  countries  that  rejected 
international  inspection  or  that  diverted 
commercial  technology  for  weapons  use. 
The  NRC  and  the  State  Department  had  no 
timetables  for  considering  license  applica- 
tions. And  to  deny  any  license  was  so  un- 
thinkable that  U.S.  law  contained  no  provi- 
sion allowing  the  president  to  override  such 
a  decision  by  the  independent  NRC.  It  was 
the  1978  NNPA  that  provided  these  clearer 
procedures  and  meaningful  safeguards— the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  viable  U.S.  nuclear  export 
industry. 

The  NNPA  cannot  prevent  determined  na- 
tions from  approaching  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. Pakistan,  in  fact,  has  already  undertak- 
en site  preparations  for  a  nuclear  test.  Yet 
it  was  the  failure  of  the  ineffective  pre- 1974 
nuclear  regime  to  prevent  India  from  going 
nuclear  that  spawned  Pakistan's  nuclear 
program.  Diplomatic  efforts  and  NNPA 
sanctions  on  potential  suppliers  have  thus 
far  succeeded  in  preventing  Pakistan  from 
attaining  a  weapons  capability. 

The  Israeli  raid  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  reac- 
tor has  produced  a  new  international  con- 
sciousness about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  some  significant  changes  in 
administration  rhetoric.  Yet  the  Reagan 
policy  not  only  fails  to  capitalize  on  this 
heightened  awareness,  but  also  actually  in- 
creases the  risk  that  additional  nations  will 
go  nuclear.  The  administrations  supply-side 
theories,  once  scrutinized,  are  merely  a  call 
for  an  export  standard  that  is  a  least 
common  denominator.  Each  nuclear  suppli- 
er must  be  prepared  to  undertake  sales  simi- 
lar to  those  made  by  its  least  responsible 
competitor  if  the  supplier  is  to  retain  its 
supposed  leverage  to  influence  proliferation 
trends. 

Instead  of  a  supply-side  approach,  the 
Reagan  administration  would  be  wise  to 
build  on  the  NNPA's  basic  export  standards. 
It  should  first  call  for  an  emergency  confer- 
ence of  the  nuclear  supplier  nations.  This 
conference  would  seek  multilateral  consen- 
sus to  deny  the  exports  of  nuclear  technolo- 
gy to  states  that  do  not  possess  nuclear 
weapons  but  that  reject  frequent  interna- 
tional inspection  of  all  their  nuclear  facili- 
ties. Supplier  nations  also  should  impose  a 
moratorium  on  exports  of  fuels  than  can  be 
used  directly  to  produce  nuclear  weapons— 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  separated  plu- 
tonium. They  should  adopt  new  restraints 
on  exports  of  dual-use  technology  to  coun- 
tries flirting  with  a  weapons  option. 

Suppliers  must  also  build  a  new  consensus 
on  the  importance  of  discrimination  and  re- 
alism in  nuclear  commerce.  Suppliers'  con- 
ferral of  legitimacy  on  the  dangerous  as- 
pects of  the  nuclear  programs  of  recipient 
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nations  has  increased  proliferation  dangers 
in  Iraq.  Pakistan,  and  other  countries. 
Moreover,  nations  eager  for  Third  World 
export  sales  and  oil  have  made  matters 
worse  through  an  over-generous  reading  of 
the  NPT's  Article  IV.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  selling  sophisticated  nuclear  hard- 
ware to  countries  that  could  just  as  readily 
use  equipment  less  easily  applied  to  military 
uses  and  whose  'peaceful"  intentions  are 
open  to  question.  For  non-proliferation  ef- 
forts to  succeed,  suppliers  must  transfer  nu- 
clear technology  only  to  those  nations  un- 
likely to  divert  the  technology  for  weapons 
development. 

Dramatic  testimony  presented  to  Congress 
in  the  wake  of  the  Israeli  raid  by  Roger 
Richter.  a  recently  resigned  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspector, 
exposed  glaring  weaknesses  in  current  IAEA 
inspection  practices.  Stronger  IAEA  safe- 
guards are  essential  to  slowing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  IAEA  must  expand 
information  sharing  with  member  nations 
to  maximize  scrutiny  of  nuclear  programs  In 
high  risk  countries.  Moreover,  it  should  con- 
sider publishing  inspection  reports  and  per- 
forming more  frequent  inspections,  some  of 
which  should  be  unannounced. 

International  cooperation  on  fuel  cycle 
measures  must  also  be  an  Important  goal  of 
our  nonproliferation  program.  Without 
such  cooperation,  unresolved  questions  re- 
garding spent  fuel  and  enrichment  capac- 
ities will  continue  to  result  in  agitation  for 
broader  commerce  in  reprocessing  technolo- 
gy and  Plutonium. 

The  United  States  must  also  strengthen 
certain  defense  commitments  to  reduce  the 
incentives  for  insecure  nations  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons.  The  retention  of  U.S. 
troops  in  South  Korea  and  the  maintenance 
of  informal  U.S.  ties  with  Taiwan,  for  exam- 
ple, help  address  the  insecurity  of  those 
countries  and  thereby  reduce  their  incen- 
tives for  going  nuclear.  But  this  argument 
must  not  be  oversold:  nations  such  as  Paki- 
stan may  be  determined  to  go  nuclear  de- 
spite generous  U.S.  offers  of  security  assist- 
ance. A  clear  statement  that  U.S.  aid  will 
end  if  nuclear  weapons  development  contin- 
ues should  accompany  new  offers  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  to  such  countries. 

Without  U.S.-Soviet  arms  control  agree- 
ments, the  preceding  steps  will  meet  with 
limited  success.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  test  and  stockpile  more  and 
more  nuclear  weapons,  it  will  continue  to 
enhance  the  prestige  of  having  nuclear 
weapons.  A  ratified  SALT  agreement  and  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would  dem- 
onstrate that  the  superpowers  were  serious- 
ly attempting  to  slow  their  own  arms  race, 
thereby  re-establishing  their  credibility 
with  the  nonnuclear  weapons  states  and 
meeting  their  obligations  under  Article  VI 
of  the  NPT. 

The  Israeli  attack  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear  fa- 
cility illustrates  a  fundamental  lesson  that 
should  serve  to  alter  substantially  the 
Reagan  administration's  policies— nuclear 
export  control  is  a  basic  security  issue,  not  a 
commercial  one.  Nuclear  exports  advance 
nonproliferation  security  only  if  they  yield 
tangible  benefits  in  terms  of  supplier  re- 
straints. Consensus  on  such  restraints  will 
not  be  easy  to  achieve  and  should  not  be 
pursued  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  United 
States  must  continue  to  supply  leadership 
and  to  exercise  unilateral  restraint.  Past  ef- 
forts to  control  nuclear  proliferation— the 
NPT,  the  NNPA.  the  London  supplier  group 
guidelines,  and  the  IAEA  safeguards— pro- 
vide  the   basis   for    future   success.   They 
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should  be  strengthened  and  improved,  not 
discarded. 

And  critics  of  recent  U.S.  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation policies— be  they  industry  execu- 
tives. Reagan  administration  officials,  or 
academicians— have  the  burden  of  proof  on 
them  to  demonstrate  in  security  terms  what 
tangible  harm  past  policies  have  caused  to 
U.S.  security  interests  and  what  security 
benefiU  their  export  promotion  policies 
promise  to  reap.  It  is  on  this  national  securi- 
ty foundation  that  future  U.S.  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policies  must  rest.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  THE  U.N. 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jeane  J. 
Kirkpatrick  is  one  of  this  administra- 
tion's most  salutary  appointments. 
She  brings  to  her  important  work  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
high  intelligence,  courage  and  the 
ability  to  express  the  views  of  our 
Government  both  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively. 

On  November  24  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick made  a  statement  on  human 
rights  that  deserves  the  careful  atten 
tion  of  my  colleagues: 
[Press  Release,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  Nov.  24,  1981] 
Statememt  by  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirk- 
patrick, U.S.  Permanent  Representative 
TO  THE  United  Nations,   in  the  Third 
Committee,  on  Item  12.  Human  Rights 
Mr.   Chairman.--  the   government   of   the 
United  States  was  founded  squarely  and  ex- 
plicitly on  the  belief  that  the  most  basic 
function  of  government  is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  its  citizens.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence states,  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self  evident:  that  all  nien  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  cre- 
ator with  certain   inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  It  adds.    "To  protect  these 
rights,   governments  are  instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. " 

These  notions— that  the  individual  has 
rights  which  are  prior  to  government,  that 
protection  of  these  rights  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  existence  of  government,  that 
the  just  powers  of  government  depend  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed— are  the  essen- 
tial core  of  the  American  creed.  That  being 
the  case,  we  naturally  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  has  no  more  important 
charge  than  the  protection  and  expansion 
of  the  rights  of  persons.  The  Charter  com- 
mits the  United  Nations  to  this  task;  several 
bodies  in  the  United  Nations  are  explicitly 
devoted  to  it.  My  government  stands  always 
ready  to  join  other  nations  in  any  serious 
effort  that  will  expand  the  perimeters  of 
liberty,  law  and  opportunity.  We  believe 
that  the  rights  of  Individuals  are  most  effec- 
tively promoted  and  expanded  by  and 
through  democratic  political  institutions— 
where  governments  are  elected  through 
periodic  competitive  elections,  elections  that 
feature  freedom  to  criticize  government,  to 
publish  criticisms,  to  organize  opposition 
and  compete  for  power.  Human  rights  viola- 
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tions  may  occur  even  in  such  systems,  but 
they  are  relatively  few  and  readily  correct- 
ed. The  reason  that  popular  governments 
protect  human  rights  best  is  that  people  do 
not  impose  tyrants  upon  themselves.  Ty- 
rants impose  themselves  upon  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  no  serious 
human  rights  abuses  if  all  peoples  enjoyed 
self-government  and  democracy.  The  dy- 
namics of  freedom  and  political  competition 
could  be  relied  upon  to  work  to  protect  mi- 
norities, dissenters,  and  critics  against  the 
arbitrary  use  of  governments'  powers 
against  them.  But,  unfortunately,  many, 
perhaps  even  most,  people  do  not  live  in  de- 
mocracies, but  live  instead  under  rulers 
whom  they  have  not  chosen  and  who 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  respect  their 
rights. 

Governments,  moreover,  are  not  the  only 
source  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  Serious 
political  philosophers  such  as  Thomas 
Hobbes,  John  Locke,  Baron  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau  and  their  medieval  predecessors, 
among  others,  understood  that  human 
rights  exist  independently  of  government 
and  that  human  rights  violations  exist  inde- 
pendently of  government  as  well:  that 
human  rights  can  t>e  and  are  violated  by  pri- 
vate violence  as  well  as  by  public  coercion.  A 
government  of  laws  protests  and  expands 
rights  because  it  protects  individuals  against 
private  violence. 

Because  human  rights  can  be  violated  by 
individuals  and  groups  as  well  as  by  govern- 
ments, the  protection  of  human  rights 
should  necessarily  have  a  double  focus.  It 
should  take  account  of  all  major  sources  of 
abuse:  violat'ons  by  government  and  viola- 
tions by  private  violence,  including  orga- 
nized private  violence.  Tyranny  and  anar- 
chy are  alike  incompatible  with  freedom,  se- 
curity, and  the  enjoyment  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  of  course,  not  enough 
for  the  partisans  of  freedom  to  define  the 
character  and  identify  the  sources  of 
human  rights  violations.  A  serious  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  by  this  or  any  group 
also  requires  that  one's  judgment  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  Fair  judgment  of  a  coun- 
try's human  rights  practices  would  judge  all 
by  the  same  moral  standards.  A  reasonable 
judgment  requires  that  all  nations  be 
judged  by  criteria  relevant  to  their  specific 
character  and  situation.  Thus  it  Is  not  fair 
to  judge  one  nation  or  group  by  the  Sermon 
on  the  f*ount  and  all  other  nations  on  the 
curve:  it  is  not  reasonable  to  judge  p)eaceful 
countries  with  a  long  experience  of  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  same  standards  as  strife- 
torn  countries  with  weak  legal  and  political 
institutions.  And  it  is  neither  fair  nor  rea- 
sonable to  judge  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions of  some  nations  harshly  while  ignoring 
entirely  the  gross  abuses  of  other  peoples. 

Although  these  principles  would  appear  to 
be  almost  self-evident,  some  curious  prac- 
tices have  grown  up  in  recent  years  around 
the  standard  of  human  rights,  sis  some  per- 
sons and  some  governments  have  attempted 
to  use  human  rights  less  as  a  standard  and  a 
goal  than  as  a  political  weapon:  less  to 
expand  the  domains  of  freedom  and  law 
than  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  hegemo- 
ny. 

To  bring  about  this  transformation  of 
function,  an  effort  has  been  mounted  to  de- 
prive the  concept  of  human  rights  of  specif- 
ic meaning  by  pretending  that  all  objects  of 
human  desire  are  "rights"  which  can  be 
had.  if  not  for  the  asking,  then  at  least  for 
the  demanding.  The  proliferation  of 
"rights"— to  a  happy  childhood,  to  self-ful- 
fillment, to  development— has  proceeded  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  application  of 
human  rights  standards  had  grown  more 
distorted  and  more  cynical. 

No  aspect  of  United  Nations  affairs  has 
been  more  perverted  by  politicization  of  the 
last  decade  than  have  its  human  rights  ac- 
tivities. In  Geneva  and  in  New  York,  human 
rights  has  become  a  bludgeon  to  be  wielded 
by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  by  the  ma- 
jority against  the  Isolated,  by  the  blocs 
against  the  unorganized.  South  Africa. 
Israel  and  the  non-Communist  nations  of 
South  America  have  been  the  principal  tar- 
gets of  United  Nations  human  rights  con- 
demnation—South Africa  on  grounds  of 
apartheid,  Israel  on  grounds  of  alleged  prac- 
tices in  the  West  Bank  and  in  the  territories 
occupied  In  the  1967  war,  and  assorted  non- 
Communist  Latin  American  countries  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  l>eing  non-democratic, 
they  have  been  unorganized  and  unprotect- 
ed in  this  body  in  which  from  time  to  time 
moral  outrage  is  distributeo  much  like  vio- 
lence in  a  protection  racket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  government  believes 
that  apartheid  is  a  morally  repugnant 
system  which  violates  the  rights  of  black 
peoples  and  colored  who  live  under  it.  It  is 
one  system  through  which  the  inhabitants 
of  one  country  are  denied  equal  access  to 
freedom,  economic  opportunity  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  one  system  by 
which  one  ruling  minority  refuses  to  share 
power  and  profits  from  its  possession  of  mo- 
nopoly power.  As  such  it  is  reprehensible.  It 
cannot  be  condoned  by  governments  and 
people  who  believe  in  government  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  freely  ex- 
pressed in  competitive  elections  in  which  all 
citizens  are  permitted  to  participate. 

But  let  us  be  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  apar- 
theid is  not  the  only  system  for  denying 
people  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  the  right 
to  choose  and  criticize  their  rulers,  the  rule 
of  law.  the  opportunity  for  a  good  job.  a 
good  education,  a  good  life. 

There  are  other  grounds  on  which  other 
regimes  In  the  last  decade  have  denied  their 
citizens  dignity,  freedom,  equal  protection 
of  the  law,  material  well-being  and  even  life: 
other  regimes  that  have  more  cruelly  and 
more  brutally  repressed  and  slaughtered 
their  citizens. 

In  my  government's  view,  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  the  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  should  condemn  the  spirit  arid  the 
practice  of  apartheid  and  deplore  its  h\iman 
consequences,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
same  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  demon- 
strate a  serious  moral  concern  for  freedom, 
equality  and  law.  But  the  record  of  human 
rights  in  the  United  Nations  belies  the  claim 
to  moral  seriousness  that  would  fully  justify 
its  judgments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  human  rights  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  were  silent  while  3 
million  Cambodians  died  in  Pol  Pot's  mur- 
derous Utopia:  the  human  rights  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  were  silent  while  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  Ugandans  died  at  the  hands 
of  Idi  Amin.  The  human  rights  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  have  been  silent 
about  the  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens 
denied  equal  rights,  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  denied  the  right  to  think,  write,  pub- 
lish, work  freely,  or  to  emigrate  to  some 
place  of  their  own  choosing.  As  we  meet 
here.  Andrei  Sakharov,  one  of  the  world's 
most  distinguished  physicists  and  bravest 
men,  who  has  been  confined  to  exile  in 
Gorky,  has  entered  upon  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  allow  his  daughter-in-law  to  emi- 
grate. 
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But  the  United  Nations  is  silent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  Latin  America  offer 
a  particularly  egregious  example  of  moral 
hypocrisy.  Pour  countries  of  Latin  America 
were  condemned  for  one  or  another  human 
rights  violation  during  the  last  General  As- 
sembly: resolutions  condemning  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala.  Chile  and  Bolivia  were 
voted  last  winter  in  Geneva  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 
Doubtless,  some  of  these  countries,  some  of 
these  governments,  are  guilty  as  charged. 
But  the  moral  standing  of  their  judges  is 
undermined  by  their  studious  unconcern 
with  the  much  larger  violations  of  human 
liberty  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  by  the 
government  of  Cuba.  That  government  has 
driven  over  one  million  of  its  citizens  into 
exile.  It  has  incarcerated  more  political  pris- 
oners than  any  other  Latin  American 
nation.  It  has  repressed  freedom,  denied 
equality,  and.  Incidentally,  deprived  its  citi- 
zens of  what  is  termed  here  the  right  to  de- 
velopment—a talent  for  which  Cubans  had 
demonstrated  a  large  capacity  prior  to  Fidel 
Castro's  "liberating"  revolution. 

An  especially  instructive  example  of  the 
quality  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  is  the  fate 
of  Cuba's  poets— virtually  all  of  whom  are  in 
exile  or  in  jail.  Among  the  former  are  He- 
berto  Padilla.  winner  of  the  UNEAC  prize 
for  poetry  in  1968:  Reinaldo  Arenas,  author 
of  the  novel  "Hallucinations."  which  was  a 
best-seller  in  Europe:  Rogelio  Llopis.  whose 
short  stories  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. German.  Polish  and  Hungarian:  Ekl- 
mundo  Desnoes:  Antonio  Benitez  Rojo. 
whose  stories  won  a  UNEAC  prize  in  1968 
and  who,  until  he  sought  asylum  in  Paris  in 
mid- 1980,  was  the  director  of  publications 
for  Casa  de  los  Americas:  Jose  Triana.  recip- 
ient of  a  Casa  awsu-d  for  his  play  "La  Noche 
de  los  asesinos"  (1965). 

Less  fortunate  even  than  the  poets  who 
have  been  driven  from  their  native  land  are 
those  who  rot  in  jail.  T'wo  of  these  cases  are 
known  and  discussed  all  over  the  world  by 
those  who  value  freedom  and  respect 
human  creativity. 

Angel  Cuadra  is  an  internationally  cele- 
brated poet  whose  works  have  been  translat- 
ed into  E)nglish.  German,  and  Russian.  He 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  conduct 
"against  the  security  of  the  State"  after 
having  unsuccessfully  sought  permission  to 
emigrate  from  Cuba  in  1967.  Having  ser\ed 
two-thirds  of  a  fifteen-year  sentence,  he  was 
paroled  in  1976:  but  then  an  anthology  of 
his  elegiac,  apolitical  p>oetry.  entitled  "Im- 
promptu." was  published  in  the  United 
States  and.  as  a  result,  his  parole  was  re- 
voked. From  prison.  Angel  Cuadra  »TOte  to 
the  exiled  poet  Juana  Rosa  Pita  in  May 
1979.  "there  was  no  legal  basis  for  this  new 
reprisal  against  me.  Only  that  I  am  a  poet: 
that  the  world  speaks  my  name:  that  I  do 
not  renounce  my  song.  I  do  not  put  it  on 
bended  knees,  nor  do  I  use  it  for  other,  po- 
litical or  partisan  ends,  but  only  literary, 
universal,  timeless  ones."  After  participat- 
ing in  prison  "rehabilitation  programs." 
Cuadra  was  to  be  released  again  in  July 
1979.  However,  when  the  authorities 
learned  that  he  had  managed  to  smuggle 
out  the  manuscript  of  a  new  collection  of 
his  poetry  which  appeared  in  English  trans- 
lation under  the  title  "A  Correspondence  of 
Poems."  they  transferred  him  to  Boniato 
prison  instead  of  releasing  him.  Under  a 
constitutional  provision  giving  retroactive 
effect  to  penal  laws  favoring  prisoners. 
Cuadra  is  entitled  by  Cuba's  own  laws  to  be 
set  free:  according  to  their  constitutional 
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norm,  he  has  served  his  sentence.  Nonethe- 
less, his  attempts  to  secure  a  court  order  for 
release  have  railed. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  cases  of  all  is 
that  of  the  poet  Armando  Valladares,  whose 
case,  by  the  way,  was  described  at  length  in 
Le  AJonde  of  November  13.  At  the  time  of 
his  arrest  in  1960,  Mr.  Valladares  was  23 
years  old.  He  was  already  writing  poetry 
and  painting,  but  at  this  young  age,  he  was 
not  as  yet  published.  After  his  incarcer- 
ation, he  continued  to  write  and  to  draw, 
wherever  possible.  His  poetry  has  been  pub- 
lished in  several  languages  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  entitled  -Prom  My  Wheelchair," 
the  second.  "The  Heart  With  Which  I  Live." 
His  book,  "Prisoner  of  Castro,"  was  pub- 
lished in  both  Spanish  and  French.  In  rec- 
ognition of  Mr.  Valladares  writing  and  his 
talent  as  a  poet,  the  French  PEN  Club  invit- 
ed Mr.  Valladares  to  become  a  member  in 
1979,  and  in  the  following  year,  1980,  award- 
ed Mr.  Valladares  its  "Liberty  Prize."  As  a 
reprisal  for  the  publication  of  these  works, 
in  1979  Mr.  Valladares  was  moved  to  the 
remote  prison  of  Boniato,  deprived  of  his 
possessions,  including  all  his  books  and  his 
Bible.  He  is  currently  confined  at  Combi- 
nado  des  Este  prison.  As  further  reprisals 
for  having  written  his  book  and  poetry,  his 
elderly  parents  and  sister,  having  received 
permission  to  emigrate,  were  told  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  leave  only  if  Valadares 
were  to  write  a  letter  to  the  foreign  press 
denouncing  the  publication  of  his  work.  In  a 
letter  sent  to  PEN  in  1980,  Valladares  wrote 
that  such  a  letter  would  be  the  equivalent 
to  "committing  moral  and  spiritual  suicide," 
and  he  refused  to  write  it. 

Mr.  Valladares  has  never  had  specific 
charges  brought  against  him.  He  has  not 
violated  any  of  Cuba's  laws  or  regulations. 
He  did  not  participate  in  any  terrorist  ac- 
tivities: no  munitions,  arms  or  explosives 
were  ever  found  in  his  home  or  in  his  pos- 
session. The  sole  reason  for  his  20  years  of 
imprisonment  is  that  he  did  not  share  the 
Cuban  governments  ideology.  Furthermore, 
that  he  refused  to  submit  to  it's  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  In  August  of  1974,  the  prison 
director  ordered  that  no  food  be  given  to 
Mr.  Valladares  and  after  49  days  of  such  im- 
prisonment and  punishment,  he  was  left  a 
total  invalid.  This  is,  of  course,  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  Article  5  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion, regarding  cruel  punishment.  Armando 
Valladares  has  been  officially  adopted  by 
Amnesty  International  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science and  Amnesty  International  has  sub- 
mitted numerous  appeals  in  his  behalf.  The 
International  PEN  Club  has  also  appealed 
for  his  release  as  well  as  the  London-based 
Writers  and  Scholars  International  and 
many  other  human  rights  organizations  all 
over  the  world.  On  November  12,  1980,  the 
French  PEN  Club  wrote  to  the  Cuban  am- 
bassador in  Paris  but  received  no  reply.  The 
Venezuelan  government  has  repeatedly 
asked  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Valladares.  In 
1979,  a  Venezuelan  official  met  with  Carlos 
Rafael  Rodriquez,  Vice  Prime  Minister  of 
Cuba,  to  ask  for  Valladares'  release.  During 
the  Non-Aligned  Conference  held  in  Havana 
during  the  fall  of  1979.  the  same  official 
met  with  Fidel  Castro  and  pleaded  again  for 
Valladares'  release  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  Since  then,  the  President  of  Ven- 
ezuela, Herrera  Campins,  has  also  explored 
the  possibility  of  gaining  Valladares'  release 
through  various  Cuban  government  chan- 
nels. But  all  attempts  have  failed. 

What  are  we  to  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
defenders  of  human  rights  who  ignore  the 
victims  of  major  tyrants  and  focus  all  their 
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ferocity  on  the  victinns  of  minor  tyrants? 
Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  is  more  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  human 
rights  questions  in  the  United  Nations  than 
to  affirm  and  to  adhere  to  a  single  standard. 
For  if  we  do  not  have  a  single  standard, 
then  our  resolutions  and  recommendations 
are  merely  tendentious  political  statements 
without  moral  content.  Either  we  consist- 
ently uphold  the  right  of  all  people  to  be 
free  regardless  of  the  kind  of  system  they 
live  under  or  we  do  not,  ourselves,  have  the 
right  to  talk  about  human  rights  and  to 
make  recommendations  that  we  expect 
others  will  follow. 

In  a  word,  nothing  less  than  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Nations  is  at  issue  in 
our  deliberations  here.  Nothing  less  than 
the  commitment  of  this  organization  to  its 
own  reason  for  being  is  at  stake. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 


December  Ih  1981 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  HYPOCRISY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  my 
attention  was  recently  directed  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 14  edition  of  the  Blade  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  The  predictable  pattern 
of  debate  on  the  issue  of  human  rights 
policy  is  the  subject  of  this  editorial. 
As  we  begin  consideration  of  foreign 
aid  authorizations  and  appropriations, 
I  believe  this  editorial  to  be  especially 
timely  and  pertinent. 

The  article  follows: 

Human  Rights  Hypocrisy 

There  is  something  crassly  hypocritical 
about  Americans  standing  on  a  soap  box 
and  preaching  to  other  peoples  of  the  world 
about  human  rights.  One  of  the  disasters 
that  beset  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  recent 
years  was  the  sanctimonious  human-rights 
activism  initiated  by  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  pressured  by  congres- 
sional do-gooders  to  back  away  from  his 
basic  policy  of  putting  human  rights  else- 
where in  the  world  in  reasonable  perspec- 
tive. 

Congressional  pressure  has  been  evident 
ever  since  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ernest  Lefever  for  the  post  of  assist- 
ant secretary  of  state  for  human  rights.  He 
was  the  President  first  choice  for  the  job, 
but  the  nominee  was  perceived  as  only  su- 
perficially committed  to  the  concept  of 
human  rights. 

The  fundamental  issue  is  not  the  officia. 
condoning  of  human-rights  violations  in 
other  nations,  whether  Communist  or  non- 
Communist  dictatorships  or  police  states. 
The  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
torture,  imprisonment  without  cause,  sum- 
mary executions,  and  other  forms  of  mis- 
treatment and  killing  go  on  Is  naturally  ab- 
horrent to  all  decent  people.  But  what  is  so 
apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  world— and  so 
difficult  for  us  to  comprehend— is  that 
Americans  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  can  dictate  moral  behavior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

How  effective  a  voice  can  Washington 
have  in  this  matter  when  it  speaks  from  a 
land  where  the  citizenry  owns  more  guns 


than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  where 
the  annual  murder  rate  far  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  nation,  where  the  toll  from 
crime  in  our  city  streets  continues  to  shock, 
and  where  immorality  in  places  both  high 
and  low  flourishes  with  an  abandon  un- 
matched in  most  parts  of  the  globe?  We  are 
a  nation  of  lawbreakers  and  can  hardly  pre- 
tend to  be  a  model  practitioner  of  human 
rights. 

President  Reagan  was  on  the  right  track 
when,  upon  entering  the  Oval  Office,  he 
toned  down  human  rights  as  a  central  issue 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  He  recog- 
nized, correctly,  that  Americans  have  no 
divine  right  to  set  the  moral,  ethical,  or  spir- 
itual standards  for  peoples  everywhere,  and 
that  the  United  States  could  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  influencing  other  leaders  in  the 
treatment  of  their  own  citizens  through 
quiet  persuasion  than  by  pious  or  flashy 
rhetoric. 

Mr.  Reagan's  new  appointee  to  fill  the 
human-rights  post  in  the  State  Department 
is  Elliott  Abrams,  now  serving  as  the  depart- 
ment's liaison  with  the  U.S.  delegation  at 
the  United  Nations.  He  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
servative Democrat  turned  Reagan  Republi- 
can who  subscribes  to  a  more  balanced  ap- 
plication of  a  human-rights  policy.  That  was 
spelled  out  by  President  Reagan  in  a  state- 
ment that  accompanied  the  Abrams'  nomi- 
nation: "The  promotion  of  liberty  has 
always  been  a  central  element  of  our  na- 
tions  foreign  policy  .  .  .  We  will  encourage 
those  who  seek  freedom,  not  the  least  by 
telling  the  simple  truth  about  their  efforts 
and  the  ef f  >rts  of  those  who  seek  to  oppress 
them." 

No  doubt  some  congressional  critics  of  the 
Reagan  approach  to  human  rights  will  still 
not  be  mollified.  But  that  should  not  deter 
the  President  from  conducting  foreign 
policy  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  this 
country  in  terms  of  security  and  our  geopo- 
litical interests.  If  that  means  subordinating 
a  human-rights  policy  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion, then  so  be  it.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  TOMMY    "THE 
CORK"  CORCORAN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ob- 
serve with  sadness  today  the  passing 
of  one  of  20th  century  America's  con- 
troversial but  undeniably  influential 
figures.  Tommy  "the  Cork"  Corcoran. 

For  more  than  half  a  hundred  years, 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Tommy  Corco- 
ran have  been  felt  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. He  seemed  truly  to  love  politics 
and  never  tired  of  observing  and  be- 
coming involved  in  the  interplay  of 
ideas,  events,  and  personalities  that 
combine  to  give  Washington  its  kalei- 
doscopic fascination. 

For  Tommy  Corcoran  was  both  a 
theoretician  and  a  performer.  His  ob- 
servance of  life,  knowledge  of  history, 
and  acute  intelligence  enabled  him  to 
be  creative  in  the  advancement  of  new 
political  ideas,  and  his  good-natured 
charm  and  zest  for  activity  allowed 
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him  to  carry  those  ideas  from  the 
drawing  board  onto  the  political  stage. 

Tommy  Corcoran  was  one  of  the 
bright  young  Harvard  lawyers  recom- 
mended to  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion by  Felix  Frankfurter,  then  on  the 
Harvard  faculty.  One  of  Corcoran's 
first  assignments  resulted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
which  led  eventually  to  passage  of  leg- 
islation setting  up  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Corcoran  also 
had  a  hand  in  legislation  dealing  with 
the  TV  A,  fair  labor  standards.  Federal 
housing,  wage  and  hour  laws,  and 
other  precedent-setting  New  Deal 
laws.  Whether  one  agreed  philosophi- 
cally with  Corcoran  then  or  now  on 
much  of  this  legislation.  I  think  we 
may  all  agree  that  Corcoran  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Tommy  Corcoran  left  his  imprint 
not  only  upon  the  Nation's  laws  but 
upon  her  political  literature  as  well,  as 
speechwriter  for  President  Roosevelt. 
His  natural  Irish  way  with  words  prob- 
ably contributed  more  than  we  will 
ever  know  to  the  stirring  utterances  of 
the  Nation's  leadership  during  one  of 
the  most  trying  times  in  our  country's 
history. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my  ob- 
servations of  Tommy  Corcoran  as  an 
adviser  to  Presidents  and  other  high- 
government  officials,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  with  Tommy  at  a  number 
of  social  gatherings  at  which  his  de- 
lightful personality  combined  with  ex- 
ceptional talents  enhanced  every  such 
occasion.  For  instance.  Tommy  was  an 
excellent  pianist  and  entertainer  at 
the  keyboard.  His  music  and  song  de- 
lighted friends  on  many  occasions,  and 
my  wife  Doris,  and  I  were  privileged  to 
be  included  among  the  friends  whom 
he  entertained  in  his  inimitable  way. 
Doris,  who  shares  this  view  of 
"Tonrniy  the  Cork,"  on  occasion  has 
described  him  as  a  human  Irish  lepre- 
chaun. Indeed,  he  was  as  delightful  as 
the  mystical  leprechaun,  and  Doris 
joins  me  in  extending  to  the  family  of 
this  unique  and  historic  man  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  at  his  passing.* 


INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 
IMPORTANT  FOR  NORTHEAST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JAMES  L.  NELUGAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  rumblings  about  the  possi- 
bility of  eliminating  or  severely  limit- 
ing industrial  revenue  bonds.  I  want  to 
state  my  opposition  to  such  attempts. 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  have  worked 
well  for  small  businesses  in  my  area, 
and  they  have  spurred  economic  devel- 
opment. At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
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in  recession  and  my  district  faces  high 
imemployment  rates,  I  believe  it  would 
be  wrong  to  eliminate  or  limit  an  im- 
portant tool  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

My  sentiments  are  shared  by  the 
Economic  Development  Council  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  a  seven- 
county  organization  which  works  to 
encourage  the  economic  development 
of  the  region.  At  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  economic  develop- 
ment council  on  the  issue  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds.  The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLtrriON  of  the  Economic  Development 

Council  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

Whereas.  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Fi- 
nancing has  been  a  critical  economic  devel- 
opment tool  supporting  the  economic  revi- 
talization  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  for 
many  years; 

Whereas.  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thorities In  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  have 
used  this  financing  mechanism  to  encourage 
the  expansion  of  existing  industries  and  the 
growth  of  new  industries  and  therefore,  new 
jobs  in  the  Region: 

Whereas,  such  authorities  have  joined  to- 
gether with  their  counterparts  in  a  state- 
wide association  and  held  a  meeting  in  the 
conference  room  of  EDCNP  recently  to  dis- 
cuss proposed  federal  changes  which  would 
limit  the  use  of  authority  financing  for  eco- 
nomic development; 

Whereas,  EDCNP  staff  has  studied  the 
proposed  changes  being  considered  by  feder- 
al officials  to  limit  the  use  of  Industrial 
Revenue  Bond  financing;  and 

Whereas,  severe  limitations  on  the  use  of 
such  bonds  would  restrict  and  constrain  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia: Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  EDCNP  concludes  that: 

1.  The  use  of  industrial  development  au- 
thority revenue  twnd  financing  be  contin- 
ued as  an  important  tool  for  economic 
growth  throughout  the  nation  and  in  par- 
ticular in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Such  chainges  as  are  necessary  to 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  this  type  of  financ- 
ing as  a  major  economic  revitalization  tool 
be  accomplished  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  Resolutions  similar  to  this  be  adopted 
by  local  industrial  development  authorities, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  appropri- 
ate organizations  to  demonstrate  region- 
wide  support  for  industrial  bond  financing. 

4.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  appropriate  federal  and  state  officials.* 


ROBERT  W.  LEE  ON  PEARL 
HARBOR-PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

of  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  few  days  I  have  entered  some 
well  documented  and  thought-provok- 
ing information  for  the  dual  benefit  of 
colleagues  and  historians  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Pearl  Harbor.  Now  comes 
Robert  W.  Lee.  University  of  Utah 
graduate,    former    corporation    presi- 
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dent,  and  contributing  editor  for  the 
Review  of  the  News,  with  yet  more  in- 
formation on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  arti- 
cle, simply  titled  "Pearl  Harbor,"  ap- 
peared in  the  December  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Opinion. 

Mr.  Lee  is  definitely  a  capable  re- 
searcher as,  well  as  writer,  and  the 
tenor  and  context  of  this  article  is  yet 
another  of  the  revisionist  variety.  By 
that  I  mean  one  that  attempts  to  get 
at  the  truth  without  being  beholden  to 
selfish  interests,  be  that  interest  moti- 
vated by  greed  or  politics.  Mr.  Lee  is 
motivated  only  by  truth. 

In  this,  part  I,  readers  will  be  par- 
ticularly fascinated  with  the  role  of 
Soviet  spy  Richard  Sorge  working  in 
Tokyo  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
think  this  interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  this  past  Sunday,  De- 
cember 6,  the  Washington  Post  was 
citing  Richard  Sorge  as  a  German  and 
not  Soviet  .spy.  Part  I  follows: 
Pearl  Harbor 
(By  Robert  W.  Lee) 

December  7,  1981,  marks  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  which  killed  3,303  U.S.  servicemen 
and  wounded  another  1.272.  In  an  address 
to  Congress  the  next  day,  requesting  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Japan,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  described  December 
seventh  as  "a  date  which  will  live  in 
Infamy,"  asserting  that  the  U.S.  had  been 
"at  peace"  with  Japan  and  implying  that 
the  attack  was  a  complete  surprise.  That 
night,  in  a  radio  address  to  the  nation,  he 
declared:  "We  don't  like  it— we  didn't  want 
to  get  in  it— but  we  are  in  it  and  we're  going 
to  fight  it  with  everything  we've  got." 

The  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  indeed 
an  act  of  infamy.  But,  as  subsequent  events 
have  proved  beyond  question,  the  infamy 
was  not  entirely  Japan's.  The  record  clearly, 
and  tragically,  shows  that  President  Roose- 
velt and  other  top  officials  in  Washington 
not  only  knew  in  advance  that  the  attack 
was  coming,  and  failed  to  warn  our  military 
commanders  in  Pearl  Harbor,  but  they  actu- 
ally connived  for  many  months  to  provoke 
Japan  to  make  a  military  move  which  would 
justify  U.S.  entry  into  World  War  II.  It  is  a 
horrifying  scenario  which  stands  as  a  cru- 
cially important  lesson  of  political  intrigue, 
subterfuge,  and  conspiracy. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  review  all  of  the 
important  evidence  in  the  massive  Pearl 
Harbor  record.  It  is  therefore  my  hope  that 
the  outline  which  follows  will  encourage 
readers  to  pursue  one  or  more  of  the  many 
excellent  books  which  treat  the  subject  in 
more  detail.' 


'  For  example:  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  (Editor).  Per- 
petual War  For  Perpetual  Peace  (Caldwell.  Idaho. 
The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd..  1953);  Husband  E. 
Kimmel.  Admiral  Kimmel's  Story  (Chicago.  Henry 
Regnery  Company.  1955):  George  Morgenstem. 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  Story  Of  The  Secret  War  (New- 
York.  The  Devin-Adair  Company.  1947):  Frederic 
R.  Sanborn.  Design  For  War  A  Study  Of  Secret 
Power  Politics.  1937-1941  (New  York,  The  Devln- 
Adalr  Company.  1951);  and.  Robert  A.  Theobald, 
The  Pinal  Secret  Of  Pearl  Harbor:  The  Washington 
Contribution  To  The  Japanese  Attack  (New  York, 
The  Devln-Adair  Company,  1954). 
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Any  outline  must  begin  with  the  extent  to 
which  actions  by  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion helped  to  implement  the  goals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Asia.  The  Soviets  were  anx- 
ious to  promote  war  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  in  the  hope  of  destroying  Japan's 
anti-Communist  influence  in  Asia,  thereby 
clearing  the  way  for  the  Communist  con- 
quest of  China,  Manchuria,  and  contiguous 
nations.  As  early  as  1920.  Soviet  dictator  V. 
I.  Lenin  had  granted  exclusive  mining  rights 
in  Siberia  to  an  American  firm  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  as  he  later  explained  to  inti- 
mate associates,  of  giving  "America  a  terri- 
tory for  economic  use,  in  a  region  where  we 
have  no  naval  or  military  forces.  In  this  way 
we  incite  American  imperialism  against  the 
Japanese  bourgeoisie." 

In  1940,  former  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.. 
official  Benjamin  Gitlow  wrote  in  his  book, 
"I  Confess",  that  "As  far  baclc  as  1927  when 
I  was  in  Moscow,  the  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  war  was  dis- 
cussed. Privately,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
the  Russian  leaders  to  whom  I  spoke  that 
the  rivalry  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  must  actually  break  out  into  war  be- 
tween these  two." 

And  on  July  19,  1935.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  Williaun  C.  Bullitt  wired  a  dispatch 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  propheti- 
cally reporting:  "It  is  .  .  .  the  heartiest  hope 
of  the  Soviet  Government  that  the  United 
States  will  become  involved  in  war  with 
Japan.  ...  To  think  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  possible  ally  of  the  United  States  in  case 
of  war  with  Japan  is  to  allow  the  wish  to  be 
father  to  the  thought.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  certainly  attempt  to  avoid  becoming 
an  ally  until  Japan  had  been  thoroughly  de- 
feated and  would  then  merely  use  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  Manchuria  and  Soviet- 
ize  China."  That  is  exactly  how  it  devel- 
oped. The  U.S.S.R.  remained  aloof  from  the 
Pacific  conflict  until  August  8,  1945,  when 
her  last-minute  declaration  of  war  on  Japan 
made  her  our  "ally"  a  mere  two  days  after 
the  atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima  and  six 
days  before  Japan's  surrender  was  an- 
nounced. 

Germany  invaded  Russia  on  June  22,  1941, 
giving  Japan  a  golden  opportunity  to  launch 
an  assault  on  Soviet  Siberia  which  might 
have  helped  crush  the  threat  of  Communist 
power  for  decades.  The  Germans  at  once 
began  to  urge  Japan  to  do  just  that  and  the 
prospect  of  a  joint  German-Japanese  assault 
horrified  Soviet  officials.  In  Tokyo,  the 
German  Embassy  had  been  infiltrated  by 
Soviet  master  spy  Richard  Sorge.  According 
to  historian  Anthony  Kubek,  Sorge  and  his 
cohorts  worked  tirelessly  to  convince  Japa- 
nese officials  "that  if  they  struck  north, 
their  forces  would  encounter  powerful  Red 
armies,  there  would  be  little  of  value  in  Si- 
beria, and  she  [Japan]  would  probably  meet 
greater  difficulties  than  in  her  war  with 
China.  If  Japan  struck  south,  it  was  pointed 
out.  she  would  find  many  useful  resources." 

On  July  2.  1941.  a  rare  Imperial  Confer- 
ence in  Tokyo  decided  to  move  south  (at  the 
risk  of  war  with  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain) 
rather  than  against  the  Soviets.  This  Top 
Secret  military  decision  was  immediately 
transmitted  by  Sorge  to  his  Soviet  masters, 
who  were  greatly  relieved,  since  they  could 
now  safely  move  troops  from  Siberia  to 
assist  in  the  battle  with  Hitlers  forces.  As 
described  by  Victor  Kravchenko.  a  high 
Soviet  official  who  eventually  defected  to 
the  United  States,  the  conflict  with  Hitler 
had  improved  for  the  Communists  by  mid- 
October  because,  in  large  part.  "The  first 
seasoned  Siberian  and  Far  Eastern  forces 
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began  to  arrive  ....  Far  Eastern  troops, 
hardened  in  border  struggle  with  the  Japa- 
nese, and  Siberian  forces  Inured  to  winter 
warfare  were  rushing  westward  across  a  con- 
tinent to  hold  the  [Nazi]  invaders."  By 
year's  end.  the  German  front  near  Moscow 
would  collapse  and  Japan  would  attack  the 
U.S.  as  a  result  of  the  crucial.  Communist- 
influenced  Japanese  decision  to  move  south. 

But  all  of  the  effort  to  maneuver  Japan 
into  an  attack  on  the  United  States  was  ulti- 
mately based  on  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  stay  out  of  the  brewing 
world  war.  Throughout  his  first  term,  aware 
of  the  national  mood.  President  Roosevelt 
had  publicly  endorsed  traditional  American 
foreign  policy  regarding  foreign  quarrels. 
For  example: 

October  13,  1933:  "As  a  Nation,  we  are 
overwhelmingly  against  engaging  in 
war.  .  .  .  The  United  States  is  opposed  to 
war." 

Augtist  31,  1935:  "It  is  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars 
between  other  Nations.  .  .  .  The  policy  of 
the  Government  is  definitely  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance 
of  any  entanglements  which  would  lead  us 
into  conflict." 

October  17,  1935:  "I  have  pledged  myself 
to  do  my  part  in  keeping  America  free  of 
those  entanglements  that  move  us  along  the 
road  to  war." 

October  23,  1935:  ".  .  .  it  shall  be  my  ear- 
nest effort  to  keep  this  coimtry  free  and  un- 
entangled  from  any  possible  war  that  may 
occur  across  the  seas." 

Armistice  Day,  1935:  "The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  of  America  is  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  war." 

E>ecember  9,  1935:  "You  and  I  know  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  getting  mixed  up  in 
the  wars  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

October,  1936  (in  more  than  one  speech): 
"The  Nation  knows  that  I  hate  war,  and  I 
know  that  the  Nation  hates  war.  I  submit  to 
you  a  record  of  peace;  and  on  that  record  a 
wellfounded  expectation  for  future  peace 
with  the  world." 

And  so,  based  on  that  record,  P.D.R.  was 
elected  to  a  second  term  in  November  1936. 
But  then,  things  began  to  change.  On  Octo- 
ber 5,  1937,  the  President  made  his  famous 
speech  in  Chicago  in  which  he  suddenly  ad- 
vocated a  "quarantine"  of  aggressor  nations. 
His  criticism  was  directed  chiefly  at  Japan 
and  marked  a  key  turning-point  in  U.S.- 
Japan  relations.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
pressure  policy  which  exploded  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  As  historian  Frederic  R.  Sanborn 
records  it  in  "Design  For  War":  "To  say 
that  the  Republic  was  amazed  by  the  speech 
would  be  an  understatement.  It  was  not 
only  amazed:  it  was  frightened.  .  .  .  Those 
who  had  distrusted  Mr.  Roosevelt's  judg- 
ment commenced  to  distrust  his  motives 
and  to  suspect  his  purposes.  It  seem  [sic]  to 
them  (in  retrospect,  rightly?)  that  this  re- 
versal portended  the  choice  of  a  path  which 
descended  only  to  war."*  A  Resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  require  a  public  referendum 
before  war  could  be  declared.  It  did  not 
pass. 

Stung  by  this  new  and  hostile  develop- 
ment, the  President  became  publicly  silent 
on  the  subject  for  a  time.  Yet,  behind  the 


'The  reason  for  the  policy  change  is  unclear. 
Some  historians  have  speculated  that,  with  his  New 
Deal  programs  In  trouble,  and  his  popularity  drop- 
ping as  a  result,  Roosevelt  recognized  the  historic 
value  of  war  as  an  economic  stimulant— and  as  a 
way  to  save  the  New  Deal,  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  himself. 
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scenes,  the  whole  national  defense  picture 
was  being  reorganized  and  pieces  of  a  pro- 
war  puzzle  fitted  into  place.  On  July  26. 
1939,  for  instance,  Japan  was  given  notice 
that  the  long-standing  Commercial  Treaty 
of  February  21,  1911,  was  being  abrogated, 
effective  Janury  26.  1940.  And  the  appoint- 
ment of  Henry  L.  Stimson  as  Secretary  of 
War  on  June  20.  1940,  was  an  especially  re- 
vealing indication  of  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  increase  hostilities  with  Japan. 

Stimson's  personal  animosity  toward 
Japan  was  well  known,  stretching  back  to 
his  term  as  War  Secretary  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  William  Howard  Taft. 
As  President  Herbert  Hoover's  Secretary  of 
State  in  1931,  he  had  urged  the  imposition 
of  economic  sanctions  after  Japan  moved  to 
protect  her  Manchurian  interests  against 
the  lawless  activities  of  Communist-incited 
Chinese.  President  Hoover  refused  to  go 
along,  however,  describing  such  sanctions  as 
"roads  to  war." 

Following  F.D.R.'s  election  in  1932,  Stim- 
son met  twice  with  the  President-elect, 
during  which  time  he  made  his  views  about 
Japan  quite  clear.  And.  as  Roosevelt's  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Stimson  once  again  pressed 
hard  for  economic  sanctions  against  Japan 
and  opposed  all  meaningful  negotiations 
which  might  have  avoided  war.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Anthony  Kubek:  "With  the  ar- 
rival of  Stimson  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  began  to  forge  an  eco- 
nomic chain  around  Japan  that  foreclosed 
any  hope  of  understanding  between  the  two 
countries." 

The  links  in  that  "economic  chain"  includ- 
ed such  steps  as  closure  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Japan's  ships;  termination  of  ship- 
ments of  airplane  fuel,  scrap  metal,  machin- 
ery and  tools;  discontinuation  of  subsidies 
on  wheat  sent  to  the  Far  East;  and.  on  July 
25.  1941.  the  Executive  Order  (effective  the 
following  day)  which  froze  all  Japanese 
assets  in  the  U.S.  and  created  what  amount- 
ed to  a  full-scale  economic  embargo.  It  was 
under  such  economic  pressure  that  Japan 
was  compelled  to  expand  south  to  seek  con- 
trol over  areas  which  could  supply  both  the 
necessities  of  life  for  her  people  and  mili- 
tary essentials  (oil,  rubber,  tin,  food.  etc.). 

As  Vice  Admiral  Prank  E.  Beatty.  an  aide 
to  Navy  Secretary  Frank  Knox  at  the  time, 
wrote  In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  May 
28. 1954:  "I  can  say  that  prior  to  Deceml)er  7 
[1941].  it  was  evident  even  to  me  .  .  .  that 
we  were  pushing  Japan  into  a  comer.  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  the  desire  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  of  I»rime  Minister  Churchill 
that  we  get  into  the  war  as  they  felt  the 
Allies  could  not  win  without  out  us  and  all 
our  efforts  to  cause  the  Germans  to  declare 
war  on  us  had  failed.  The  conditions  we  im- 
posed ut>on  Japan— to  get  out  of  China,  for 
example— were  so  severe  that  we  knew  that 
nation  could  not  accept.  We  did  not  want 
her  to  accept  them.  We  were  forcing  her  so 
severely  that  we  should  have  known  that 
she  would  react  toward  the  United  States. 
All  her  preparations  in  a  military  way— and 
we  knew  their  over-all  import— pointed  that 
way." 

Events  surrounding  the  embargo  order  of 
July  twenth-fifth  are  especially  revealing. 
Admiral  Richard  K.  Turner.  Chief  of  the 
War  Plans  Division,  had  prepared  for  the 
President  and  State  Department  an  analysis 
of  the  impact  which  an  embargo  would  have 
on  Japan.  Dated  July  22.  1941.  the  report 
asserted  that  an  embargo  "would  probably 
result  in  a  fairly  early  attack  by  Japan  on 
Malaya  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies" 
and  would  have  "an  immediate  severe  psy- 
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chological  reaction  in  Japan  against  the 
United  States. "  The  analysis  also  predicted 
that  Japanese  action  against  the  British  and 
Dutch  would  further  include  the  Philip- 
pines, thereby  involving  the  U.S.  in  a  Pacific 
war.  The  report  recommended  "that  trade 
with  Japan  not  be  embargoed  at  this  time  " 

Despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  this  clear 
warning  that  an  embargo  was  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate war.  President  Roosevelt  three  days 
later  signed  the  Executive  Order  imposing 
one. 

For  an  attack  on  our  Pacific  Fleet  to  occur 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  of  course,  the  Fleet  had  to 
be  there.  President  Roosevelt  saw  that  it 
was.  from  April  of  1940  until  the  bombs 
dropped.  Admiral  J.  O.  Richardson.  Fleet 
Commander  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1940.  visited 
Washington  on  two  occasions  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  to  confer  with  the 
President  and  other  officials  about  the  situ- 
ation and  plead  for  the  transfer  of  the  Fleet 
to  the  West  Coast.  He  asserted  that  the 
Fleet  was  inadequately  manned  for  war.  the 
Hawaiian  area  was  too  exposed  for  proper 
training  exercises  during  the  existing  U.S.- 
Japanese tensions,  and  defenses  against 
both  air  and  submarine  attacks  were  below 
required  standard.^  of  strength. 

In  rebuttal.  President  Roosevelt  argued 
that  the  Fleet  was  needed  in  Hawaii  to  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  "Japanese  aggression."  So 
there  the  sitting  ducks  stayed.  And.  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1941.  Admiral  Richardson  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  apparently  as  a 
result  of  his  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent, after  serving  only  thirteen  months  of 
an  exp>ected  two-year  tour  of  duty. 

The  President's  claim  that  the  Fleet  was 
in  place  to  guard  against  Japanese  agression 
lost  all  credibility  in  March,  1941,  when  the 
already  depleted  American  flotilla  was  fur- 
ther weakened  by  the  transfer  to  the  Atlan- 
tic of  three  battleships,  and  aircraft  carrier, 
four  cruisers,  and  eighteen  destroyers. 

There  were  a  number  of  indications  prior 
to  December  seventh  that  Japan  was  consid- 
ering Pearl  Harbor  as  a  prime  target  for  sur- 
prise attack  should  diplomacy  fail.  On  Janu- 
ary 24,  1941,  for  instance.  Navy  Secretary 
Knox  had  warned  of  a  possible  air  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Stim- 
son. Three  days  later,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Japan  Joseph  C.  Grew  telegraphed  the 
State  Department:  "The  Peruvian  minister 
has  informed  a  member  of  my  staff  that  he 
has  heard  from  many  sources,  including  a 
Japanese  source,  that  in  the  event  of  trou- 
ble breaking  out  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  the  Japanese  intend  to  make  a 
surprise  attack  against  Pearl  Harbor  with 
all  of  their  strength  and  employing  all  of 
their  equipment.  The  Peruvian  minister 
considered  the  rumors  fantastic.  Neverthe- 
less, he  considered  them  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  convey  this  information  to  a 
member  of  my  staff. " ' 

In  August  of  1940,  a  cryptography  expert 
broke  the  Top-Secret  ■Purple"  Japanese 
diplomatic  code.  Thereafter,  we  were  able  to 
read  all  of  Japan's  diplomatic  messages  like 
a  card  player  with  a  mirror  at  his  oppo- 
nent's back.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  resulting  intercepts  was  a  series,  begun 
on  September  24.  1941.  requesting  specific 


'On  February  1.  1941.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations (Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark)  wrote  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Fleet  Commander  (Admiral  Husband  E. 
Kimmel).  asserting:  The  Division  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence places  no  credence  in  these  rumors. '  and 
stressing  that  "no  move  against  Pearl  Harbor  ap- 
pears imminent  or  planned  for  in  the  foreseeable 
future."  This  estimate  was  neither  withdravra  nor 
reviewed  prior  to  the  attack  on  December  seventh. 
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details  regarding  the  location  of  our  ships  in 
Pearl  Harbor.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  Japa- 
nese Consulate  in  Honolulu  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  common  practice  of  reporting 
the  movements  of  all  U.S.  naval  units  in  the 
Hawaiian  area.  But  the  request  of  Septem- 
ber twenty-fourth  telegraphed  a  new  ball- 
game  entirely,  as  did  subsequent  communi- 
cations (while  diplomatic  tensions  in- 
creased) requesting  that  reports  about  the 
exact  location  of  ships  be  increased  to  two  a 
week  (November  fifteenth)  and  that  reports 
on  non-moving  ships  be  added  to  the  agenda 
(November  twenty-ninth).  Why  the  need  of 
such  information? 

To  Admiral  Robert  A.  Theobald,  "There 
was  only  one  conceivable  answer— to  pre- 
pare the  detailed  plan  for  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  major  units  of  the  Fleet  moored 
there."  And  that  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  no  other  harbor  base  in 
U.S.  territory  (or  our  possessions)  was  being 
subjected  to  such  detailed  Japanese  scruti- 
ny. Yet,  not  so  much  as  a  single  word  about 
those  crucial  ship-placement  intercepts  was 
ever  passed  along  to  our  commanders  in 
Peal  Harbor!  (Indeed,  although  a  "Purple" 
decoding  machine  had  been  sent  to  Great 
Britain,  none  was  sent  to  Hawaii. ) 

On  May  17,  1951,  the  New  York  Daily 
News  featured  an  article  by  its  Washington 
correspondent,  John  O'DonneU,  concerning 
various  old  Far  Eastern  intelligence  reports 
which  were  being  closely  guarded  in  Wash- 
ington. Among  those  documents  was  the 
32,000-word  confession  of  Soviet  spy  Rich- 
ard Sorge  (to  whom  we  referred  earlier)  and 
the  Japanese  secret  police  reports  which 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  U.S.  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Reporter  O'Donnell  later 
confirmed  that  the  "complete  record  of  the 
Sorge  confession"  was  available  to  him 
before  he  wrote  the  article.  Here  is  the  cru- 
cial segment  of  his  dispatch: 

"When  the  spy's  confession  was  sent  here, 
somebody  in  the  Pentagon  deleted  from  the 
original  the  damning  statement  by  Sorge 
that  he  had  informed  the  Kremlin  in  Octo- 
ber, 1941,  that  the  Japs  intended  to  attack 
Pearl  Harbor  within  60  days  and  that  he 
had  received  thanks  for  his  report  and  the 
notice  that  Washington— Roosevelt,  Mar- 
shall, Adm.  Stark,  et  al.— had  t)een  advised 
of  the  Japanese  intentions.  There  is  no 
record  that  this  information  was  acknowl- 
edged here.  But  the  [Japanese]  police  docu- 
ments make  it  clear  that  Stalin  &  Co.  had 
this  accurate  information  and  passed  it  back 
to  us  in  return  for  our  information  about 
the  impending  attack  by  Germany  on 
Russia." 

In  short,  our  top  officials  had  received  ad- 
ditional "hard"'  evidence  two  months  in  ad- 
vance that  Pearl  Harbor  would  be  the  target 
for  an  attack.  And,  as  Admiral  Theobald 
jjoints  out,  '"certain  portions  of  the  Sorge 
confession  had  been  deleted  from  the  file 
copy  in  the  Pentagon,  obviously  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  secret  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  President  Roosevelt's  part 
therein  from  the  knowledge  of  anyone  who 
might  see  that  file  copy." 

But  wait.  Why  would  the  Soviets  go  out  of 
their  way  to  "warn  "  official  Washington  of 
the  pending  attack  when,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
had  long  been  a  Soviet  goal  to  have  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  embroiled  in  war?  It  could  only 
be  because  they  knew  that  such  information 
would  have  no  effect  on  deterring  the 
attack.  They  apparently  knew,  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  did  not.  that  Roosevelt"s  war 
policy  (which  would  result  in  enormous 
eventual  benefits  to  the  Soviets  as  an  ■ally" 
of  the  United  States  in  both  Ehirope  and 
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Asia)  was  firmly  set.  No  other  explanation 
makes  any  sense  at  all. 

I*resident  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  met  from  August  9  to  13.  1941,  on 
a  battleship  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
for  the  so-called  Atlantic  Conference.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Churchill  was  apparently 
given  secret  assurances  of  military  support 
by  F.D.R.  .The  details  were  partially  re- 
vealed by  Churchill  in  a  speech  to  the  Brit- 
ish Commons  on  January  27.  1942,  during 
which  he  asserted:  .  .  the  probability 
since  the  Atlantic  Conference,  at  which  I 
discussed  these  matters  with  President  Roo- 
sevelt, that  the  United  States,  even  if  not 
herself  attacked,  would  come  into  the  war  in 
the  Far  East  and  thus  make  the  final  victo- 
ry assured,  seemed  to  allay  some  of  these 
anxieties,  and  that  expectation  has  not  been 
falsified  by  the  events."' 

In  other  words,  as  explained  that  same 
day  by  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  tR.- 
Michigan).  ""we  were  slated  for  this  war  by 
the  President  before  Pearl  Hart>or.  Pearl 
Harbor  merely  precipitated  what  was  "in  the 
cards."  To  whatever  extent  this  is  true,  it  in- 
dicates how  both  Congress  and  the  Country 
were  in  total  ignorance  of  the  American 
war-commitments  made  by  the  President 
auid  never  disclosed.'" 

The  Presidents  war  pledge  to  Churchill, 
however,  created  a  serious  problem.  The 
American  people  were  still  overwhelmingly 
against  going  to  war.  and  should  the  U.S. 
become  involved  in  it  as  an  aggessor  (i.e.. 
without  ourselves  first  being  attacked),  the 
country  would  be  terribly  divided.  Also,  he 
had  publicly  asseried  on  October  23,  1940, 
during  his  campaign  for  a  third  term:  "l 
repeat  tigain  that  I  stand  on  the  Platform  of 
our  Party:  "We  will  not  participate  in  for- 
eign wars  and  we  will  not  send  our  army, 
naval  or  air  force  to  fight  in  foreign  lands 
outside  of  the  Americas  except  in  case  of 
attack." "'  Note  those  final  five  '"weasel"" 
words.  They  are  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  President's  dilemma.  If  somehow  the 
United  States  could  be  struck  first,  then  the 
country  would  be  united  behind  the  war 
effort,  and  the  strict  language  of  the  plat- 
form would  be  upheld.  And  the  way  to  pro- 
voke Japan  into  attacking  was  simply  to 
keep  on  applying  the  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressure. 

For  instance,  also  in  August.  1941.  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister  Pumimaro  Konoye  pro- 
posed that  he  and  Roosevelt  meet  at  Hono- 
lulu to  see  if  differences  could  be  ironed  out 
and  peace  preserved.  Ambassador  Grew  was 
firmly  convinced  that  Konoye  was  sincere 
and.  in  a  dispatch  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
dated  August  18.  1941,  strongly  urged  that 
"prayerful  consideration"  be  given  to  the 
proposal  "for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  obvi- 
ously growing  possibility  of  an  utterly  futile 
war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States."" 
He  continued:  ""The  opportimity  is  here 
presented  ...  for  an  act  of  the  highest 
statesmanship  .  .  .  with  the  possible  over- 
coming thereby  of  apparently  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  peace  hereafter  in  the  Pa- 
cific." 

The  Ambassador  was  convinced  that 
Prince  Konoye  would  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise on  a  number  of  crucial  issues,  includ- 
ing the  eventual  withdrawal  of  Japanese 
forces  from  Indo-China.  and  expressed  the 
opinion  in  yet  another  communication  to 
Hull  the  next  day  that  the  "most  important 
aspect  of  the  proposed  meeting""  was  that, 
even  if  the  results  were  not  entirely  favor- 
able for  one  side,  or  the  other,  or  both, 
there  would  nevertheless  be  a  ""definite  op- 
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porlunity  to  prevent  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East  from  getting  rapidly  worse." 

On  August  twenty-eighth  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  formally  handed  President 
Roosevelt  the  Konoye  proposal  for  a  meet- 
ing. It  was  rejected.  And,  once  again.  Com- 
munist hands  working  behind  the  scenes 
had  helped  assure  that  it  was.  Lauchlin 
Currie.  who  was  P.D.R.s  Administrative  As- 
sistant, had  vigorously  argued  that  a  meet- 
ing would  harm  Chinese  morale.  In  a  memo- 
randum to  the  President  on  September  thir- 
teenth. Currie  asserted  that  the  proposed 
meeting  should  be  rejected  because  it 
"would  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  good- 
will we  have  built  up  in  China"  and  might 
offend  other  friendly  governments.  Lauch- 
lin Currie  was  later  identified  under  oath  as 
a  Communist  agent  by  Elizabeth  Bentley, 
Whittaker  Chambers,  and  former  top  Com- 
munist Party  functionary  Louis  Budenz. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  voiced  its 
opposition  via  a  memorandum  signed  by 
Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau.  but  actually 
drafted  by  Assistant  Secretary  Harry 
Dexter  White,  which  described  those  who 
favored  the  meeting  as  "plotters  of  a  new 
Munich."  White  was  subsequently  identi- 
fied, by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  publicly  exposed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Herbert  Brownell  in  1953.  as  a  Soviet 
spy.* 


ENGLISH  COSPONSORS  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AID  RAIL  SERVICE  IN 
MIDWEST 


HON.  GLENN  ENGUSH 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
m  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Pat  Roberts,  as  a 
cosponsor  for  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
and  Rock  Island  Railroad  Amend- 
ments Act.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  help  to  remedy  the 
potentially  disastrous  outcome  now 
facing  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
businessmen  who  depend  upon  rail 
service  along  the  former  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  lines 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

In  late  1979,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  discontinued 
its  rail  services  subsequent  to  its  filing 
for  bankruptcy.  This  action  created  a 
major  gap  in  rail  service  through  one 
of  our  Nation's  vital  grain,  cattle,  nat- 
ural gas,  and  oil  regions.  Cooperation 
among  existing  rail  lines  helped  to 
maintain  rail  service  on  much  of  the 
Rock  Island  track  and  thereby  avoided 
economic  and  logistic  dilemmas  of  un- 
known magnitudes.  A  major  portion  of 
this  trackage,  however,  remains  in  op- 
eration solely  on  a  temporary  and  re- 
peatedly challenged  basis.  Two  years 
after  the  Rock  Island  rail  company 
discontinued  its  services,  over  700 
miles  of  rail  line  serviced  on  an  inter- 
im basis  by  the  Oklahoma.  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad  remains  under  judicial 
control. 

Despite  repeated  bids  from  a  bona 
fide    purchaser    to    buy    these    lines 
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which  extend  from  Herington.  Kans. 
to  Ft.  Worth.  Tex.;  El  Reno.  Okla.  to 
Oklahoma  City;  and  Chicasha.  Okla. 
to  Anadarko.  Okla..  the  bankruptcy 
trustee  last  week  convinced  judges  in 
the  seventh  circuit  of  appeals  to  dis- 
continue interim  service  provided  since 
June  1980  on  these  lines  no  later  than 
December  31.  1981.  As  of  January  1, 
1982,  farmers,  ranchers,  oil  and  gas 
companies,  besides  hundreds  of  com- 
munities which  include  a  military  base 
in  Enid.  Okla..  will  face  tremendous 
uncertainties  without  rail  service. 

I  am  not  talking  about  sporadic  use 
of  a  sparsely  traveled  trunkline.  I  am 
addressing     a     major     track     system 
which,  during  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year,  hauled  over  51,000  railcars 
of      revenue      freight      commodities. 
Wheat  shipments  alone  topped  17.000 
cars.  Petroleum  and  coal  products  re- 
quired  almost   2,500   revenue   freight 
cars.  We  cannot  allow  selfish  interests 
to   forestall  shipments  of  these  and 
other  vital  commodities  to  our  Nation. 
This  is  not  the  first   time  that  a 
major  rail  company  has  suffered  fi- 
nancial hardships  which  force  it  into 
bankruptcy,  and  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  the  last.  In  the  unfortu- 
nate   event    that    additional    railroad 
companies  find  it  necessary  to  file  for 
bankruptcy,  estate  trustees  must  not 
have  the  discretionary  power  to  termi- 
nate major  lines  of  transport  for  vital 
commodities  provided  by  the  rail  serv- 
ice. The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing does  not  propose  to  bail  out 
bankrupt  companies.  This  legislation 
will   permit   healthy   and   financially 
stable  companies  which  want  to  pur- 
chase  and   revitalize   the   capital    re- 
sources of  defunct  railroads  and  to  re- 
store desperately  needed  rail  service  to 
do  so. 

This  act  will  insure  that  persons 
throughout  America  whose  livelihoods 
depend  upon  reliable  rail  service  will 
not  be  threatened  with  interruptions 
of  those  services  resulting  from  the  ca- 
pricious and  economically  disruptive 
actions  of  estate  trustees.  I  am  equally 
confident  that  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  courts  in  conjunction  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  restore  permanent  and  reliable  serv- 
ice on  those  Rock  Island  lines  present- 
ly under  judicial  control  as  provided 
for  in  the  language  of  the  act. 
The  text  of  H.R.  5137  follows: 
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H.R. 5137 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act  to  facilitate  the  purchase 
of  lines  of  bankrupt  rail  carriers  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  rail  service,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Milwaukee  Railroad  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds— 


(1)  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  sale  of 
rail  lines  of  certain  bankrupt  rail  carriers  to 
financially  responsible  persons  in  instances 
where  service  is  not  being  provided  over  the 
line  by  the  bankrupt  carrier  and  where  the 
prospective  purchaser  seeks  to  provide  rail 
service  over  the  line; 

(2)  that  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  will  provide  a 
practicable  means  for  preserving  rail  serv- 
ice, this  benefiting  shippers,  employees,  and 
the  economies  of  the  States  in  which  such 
bankrupt  rail  carriers  have  operated  service, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  estates  of  the 
bankrupt  carriers  by  requiring  payment  of  a 
reasonable  purchase  price;  and 

(3)  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissions  author- 
ity to  issue  orders  involving  temporary  au- 
thority to  operate  rail  service  over  lines  of 
certain  bankrupt  rail  carriers  be  clarified. 

MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD  RESTRUCTURING  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Sec  3.  Section  17(b)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  915) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

'(4)(A)  In  any  case  pending  under  section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  any  financially  respon- 
sible person  who  has  made  an  offer  to  buy  a 
rail  line  or  lines  of  the  carrier  involved  in 
such  case  over  which  no  service  is  provided 
by  such  carrier,  which  offer  has  been  reject- 
ed by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  such  car- 
rier, may  submit  an  application  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  such  line  or 
lines.  A  copy  of  any  such  application  shall 
be  filed  simultaneously  with  the  court. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall,  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  an  application  under 
subparagraph  (A),  determine  whether  the 
applicant— 
"(i)  is  a  financially  responsible  person; 
"(ii)  has  made  a  bona  fide  offer  for  the 
purchase  of  the  line  or  lines  at  a  reasonable 
price;  and 

"(iii)  has  in  its  application  given  sufficient 
indication  of  its  intention  to  use.  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  employees  or 
former  employees  of  the  bankrupt  carrier  in 
the  operation  of  service  on  the  line  or  lines 
applied  for. 

"(C)  If  the  Commission's  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B)  is  affirmative  with 
respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  clauses 
(i)  through  (iii)  of  such  subparagraph,  the 
applicant  and  the  trustee  shall  have  60  days 
from  the  date  of  such  determination  in 
which  to  negotiate  terms  for  the  transfer  of 
the  line  or  lines  applied  for.  If  the  parties 
are  unable  to  agree  within  such  60-day 
period  to  such  terms,  either  party  may. 
within  30  days  after  the  expiration  of  such 
60-day  period,  request  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  terms  for  such  transfer,  including 
a  reasonable  purchase  price  for  the  line  or 
lines  involved.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  reasonable  price  shall  be  not 
less  than  the  net  liquidation  value  of  such 
line  or  lines  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
terms  within  60  days  after  any  such  request 
is  made.  The  terms  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties, 
subject  to  court  review  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (D).  except  that  the  applicant 
may  withdraw  its  offer  within  10  days  after 
the  Commission  prescribes  such  terms. 

"(D)  With  15  days  after  the  Commission 
prescribes  terms  under  subparagraph  (C). 
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the  Commission  shall  transmit  such  terms 
to  the  court,  unless  the  offer  is  withdrawn 
under  subparagraph  (C).  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall 
approve  the  transfer  under  terms  agreed  to 
by  the  parties  or  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion if  the  purchase  price  for  the  line  or 
lines  is  not  less  than  required  as  a  constitu- 
tional minimum. 

"(E)  No  purchaser  of  a  line  transferred 
under  this  paragraph  may  transfer  or  dis- 
continue service  on  such  line  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  two  years  after  such  transfer. 

"(P)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•financially  responsible  person"  means  a 
person  capable  of  paying  the  purchase  price 
of  the  line  or  lines  proposed  to  be  acquired 
and  able  to  cover  expenses  associated  with 
providing  service  over  such  line  or  lines  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

"(G)  The  Commission  shall,  within  45 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, prescribe  any  regulations  and  proce- 
dures which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph." 

ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  TRANSITION  AND 
EMPLOYEE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  122(a)  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  Transition  and  Employee  Assist- 
ance Act  (45  U.S.C.  1017(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Commission's  authority  under 
this  subsection  shall  continue  until  a  plan  of 
reorganization  or  liquidation  for  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  or  the  Milwaukee  Railroad, 
as  the  case  may  be.  is  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  court  ."• 
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I  realize  that  my  changing  my  mind  on 
the  Foreign  Aid  vote  pales  insignificance  to 
what  I  am  asking  you  to  do.  Nevertheless.  I 
beg  that  you  reconsider  and  take  us  off  the 
disastrous  road  we  are  now  on. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  A.  Peyser. 
Member  of  Congress.» 


PATH  TO  MIDEAST  PEACE 


FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION 

HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  the  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
0  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  written  the  President  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  yesterday's  vote  on  au- 
thorizing foreign  aid  appropriations 
for  international  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance.  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  that  letter  in  the  Record; 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C..  December  10,  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  stated  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House  yesterday  that  I  intended  to 
vote  for  the  first  time  against  the  Foreign 
Aid  Bill.  My  reason  for  wanting  to  do  this 
was  brought  about  by  the  severe  cuts  you 
have  authorized  in  domestic  programs.  How- 
ever. I  found  that  when  it  came  time  to 
vote.  I  could  not  reverse  the  actions  I  have 
taken  over  the  years  in  supporting  Foreign 
Aid  as  a  means  of  maintaining  peace  for  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  sitting  in  a  unique 
position  of  leadership  in  our  country.  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
unnecessary  hardships  you  are  causing  an 
increasingly  large  percentage  of  our  coun- 
try, young  and  old  alike.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  sometimes  the  President  is  the  last  to 
know  the  impact  of  his  acts,  particularly  on 
the  domestic  scene.  I  feel  you  are  still  in  a 
position  of  changing  your  direction  on  tax 
cuts  and  by  so  doing,  reducing  the  huge 
pending  deficit  in  the  federal  budget  and  of 
stopping  additional  budget  cuts  that  will 
begin  to  shred  the  fabric  of  our  country. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  "The  Path  to 
Peace,  Arab-Israeli  Peace  and  the 
United  States."  This  exciting  perhaps 
historic,  document,  released  in  Octo- 
ber 1981  by  the  Seven  Springs  Center, 
is  the  report  of  an  August  study  mis- 
sion to  the  Middle  East  undertaken  by 
four  individuals:  Joseph  Greene.  Jr.. 
president.  Seven  Springs  Center; 
Philip  M.  Klutznick,  former  SecreUry 
of  Commerce,  and  president  emeritus. 
World  Jewish  Congress;  Harold  H. 
Saunders,  resident  fellow,  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research,  and  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs;  and  Merle 
Thorpe.  Jr..  president.  Foundation  for 
Middle  East  Peace. 

This  report  has  important  insights 
into  recent  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  suggests  needed  steps 
to  break  the  Arab-Israeli  deadlock  and 
promote  reconciliation  in  the  region. 
The  report  is  pessimistic  in  that  it 
finds  hopes  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment between  Israel  and  its  eastern 
neighbors  to  be  fading.  Both  Arabs 
and  Israelis  see  the  other  party  "as 
more  ready  to  resort  to  violence  than 
to  negotiation."  The  Arabs  see  Israel 
settlements  in  the  ij^est  Bank  and 
military  actions  against  Lebanon  and 
Iraq  as  a  demonstration  of  Israel's  at- 
tempt to  resolve  issues  through  the 
use  of  force.  Israel,  in  turn,  sees  the 
PLO  and  other  Arab  States  as  commit- 
ted to  terrorism  and  other  actions 
which  demonstrate  their  intention  to 
annihilate  the  Jewish  state. 

Hope  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  re- 
mains, according  to  the  four  authors, 
in  negotiations  in  which  the  United 
States  plays  a  major  and  determined 
role.  And  they  stress  that  the  need  for 
such  negotiations  is  urgent.  The  first 
step  toward  these  negotiations  is  a 
statement  of  mutual  acceptance  and 
recognition  among  the  parties  and  of 
readiness  to  negotiate  peace.  Israel. 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  the  Palestinians 
should  participate  with  the  support  of 
Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  United 
States,  in  promoting  such  a  statement, 
should  confer  with  the  PLO  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate  peace.   As   the   report  states. 
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"the  United  States  is  not  prevented  by 
any  agreement  from  exchanging  views 
formally  or  informally  with  the  PLO." 
Although  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  report  bi  its  entirety.  I  have 
extracted  the  bisic  conclusions  from 
the  summary  of  the  report  and  have 
included"  the  complete  final  chapter: 
•Next  steps  on  the  path  to  peace." 
Summary:  Conclusions  and  Choices 
Reflection  on  our  intensive  conversations 
in  the  Middle  East  leads  us  to  cluster  our 
observations  on  the  present  situation 
around  points  which  policy-makers,  political 
leaders,  and  peoples  everywhere  who  are 
concerned  for  peace  must  face. 

First:  Hopes  for  a  negotiated  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  eastern  neighbors  are 
fading.  Many  Arabs  and  Israelis  are  begin- 
ning to  resign  themselves  to  prolonged  con- 
frontation and  violence  because  they  see  no 
alternative  that  promises  a  just  comprehen- 
sive peace. 

The  sense  that  a  decisive  change  in  evolu- 
tion of  the  Palestine  problem  is  in  the 
making  has  generated  a  new  atmosphere  of 
tension  and  danger  which  unpredictable 
events  could  spark.  Events  may  deprive  deci- 
sion-makers both  in  Washington  and  the 
Middle  Eastern  capitals  of  the  capacity  to 
choose  between  confrontation  and  negotia- 
tion. 

The  first  choice,  therefore,  before  all 
those  who  will  make  or  pass  judgement  on 
policy  is  one  of  timing  and  urgency  and  lies 
in  the  answer  to  these  questions:  Is  progress 
in  negotiating  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  important  enough  to  U.S.  and 
global  interests  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  the  present  possibilities  for  negotia- 
tion to  fade?  Or  do  we  judge  that  possibili- 
ties will  remain  open  for  some  time  because 
Palestinians  and  other  Arabs  have  no  realis- 
tic option  of  immediate  conformation,  so 
that  we  can  afford  to  treat  the  diplomacy  of 
peace  routinely?  Our  judgement  is  that  it  is 
essential  to  re-estabish  the  momentum  in 
negotiation.  We  reject  the  thesis  that  the 
United  States  can  only  assume  leadership  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  when  it  is  driven  by 
tragic  events. 

Second:  Hopes  for  a  negotiated  peace  are 
fading  just  at  a  moment  when  acceptance  of 
Palestmian  national  identity  in  the  Arab 
world  and  beyond  and  growing  Arab  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Israeli  state  have  created 
the  best  possibility  of  an  Arab-Palestinian- 
Israeli  negotiation  since  Israel  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  issue  is  whether  to  accept  the  Pales- 
tinian people  as  a  people  having  an  identity 
of  their  own  with  rights  of  political  self-ex- 
pression. We  do  not  believe  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  now  to  express  its 
views  in  favor  of  a  Palestinian  state,  but  we 
do  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  a  freely  negotiaged  settlement 
to  rule  out  a  sovereign  Palestinian  state 
before  the  negotiations  have  taken  place. 
Foreclosing  the  Palestinians'  right  to  a  fair 
consideration  of  their  views  will  undermine 
the  authenticity  of  the  negotiation,  perpet- 
uate instability  in  the  area,  and  sacrifice  a 
moment  when  peace  may  be  possible. 

Third:  Palestinian  nationalism  and  the 
Palestinian  desire  for  a  sUte— whatever 
their  roots  and  their  status  may  have  been 
when  Resolution  242  was  written  in  1967— 
must  be  fairly  faced  and  dealt  with  in  negoi- 
tation  in  ways  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  security  of  their  neighlKjrs.  or  the  pros- 
pect for  peace  will  be  radically  diminished. 
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The  policy  choice  is  between  a)  leaving 
Israel  in  effective  control  in  all  of  the  for- 
merly mandated  area  west  of  the  Jordan 
River  including  Gaza  and  b)  a  settlement  in 
which  that  area  is  divided  between  Israelis 
and  Palestinians.  There  can  be  no  peace 
until  that  decision  is  faced.  In  our  view, 
there  can  only  be  a  durable  peace  with  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  and  there  can  only  be  a 
negotiated  settlement  if  there  is  a  fair  com- 
promise between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  A 
winnertake-all  solution  favoring  the  more 
powerful  party  will  perpetuate  conflict. 

Fourth:  If  a  fair  settlement  is  to  be  negoti- 
ated, a  basis  for  negotiation  between  Israel 
and  its  eastern  neighbors— the  Palestinians, 
Jordan,  and  Syria— will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped. It  will  have  to  acknowledge  but  tran- 

jend  what  was  achieved  under  the  Camp 
David  accords  and  go  on  to  define  practical 
steps  toward  the  peace  envisaged  in  these 
conclusions. 

The  policy  choice  is  between  a)  only  con- 
tinuing the  post  Camp  David  negotiations 
on  autonomy  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
and  b)  mounting  a  parallel  diplomatic  cam- 
paign among  Israel's  eastern  neighbors  to 
build  a  foundation  for  their  engaging  in 
peace  negotiations.  Such  a  diplomatic  cam- 
paign would  be  designed  both  to  win  under- 
standing for  whatever  might  be  achieved  in 
the  autonomy  talks  and  to  develop  the  basis 
for  negotiations  beyond  the  autonomy  talks. 
We  would  hope  that  Israel  and  Egypt  could 
produce  an  automomy  agreement  which 
would  offer  the  Palestinians  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  such  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reject.  In 
our  view,  however,  the  next  breakthrough 
on  the  path  to  f>eace  is  not  most  likely  to 
come  in  the  autonomy  talks  but  in  the  evo- 
lution of  an  eastern  Arab  negotiating  front 
that  will  present  Israel  an  offer  of  peace 
Israel  cannot  easily  dismiss.  The  decision 
facing  the  United  States  is  whether  it  will 
play  an  active  role  in  dialogue  with  Jordan. 
Saudi  Arabia.  Syria,  and  the  PLC- directly 
or  indirectly— to  encourage  such  a  front  or 
stand  back  and  let  it  evolve.  We  believe  the 
U.S.  role  should  be  an  active  one.  We  also 
believe  that  the  PLO  will  have  to  become  in- 
volved in  some  way  in  negotiation  but  recog- 
nize that  the  tactics  governing  their  involve- 
ment would  have  to  be  carefully  managed 
by  the  authorities  involved. 

Fifth:  There  is  widespread  conviction  in 
the  Middle  East  that  only  the  United  States 
can  effectively  help  to  achieve  peace,  but 
there  is  deep  doubt  that  the  U.S.  is  pre- 
pared to  play  a  role  as  a  just  mediator  and 
to  work  actively  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

The  choice  before  the  United  States  is 
whether  it  will  rely  in  developing  its  posi- 
tion in  the  broader  Middle  East  on  strength- 
ening American  military  capability  and  en- 
couraging strategic  con.sensus  for  dealing 
with  Soviet  aggression  or,  whether,  in  addi- 
tion, it  will  decide  that  an  active  peacemak- 
ing role  is  also  an  essential  part  of  U.S. 
policy  there.  We  believe  that  the  U.S.  must, 
in  the  words  of  one  Mid-Easterner,  "wed 
military  and  diplomatic  strength"  in  a  co- 
herent strategy. 

Chafter  8.— Next  Steps  on  the  Path  to 

Peace 

A  starting  point  for  negotiation 

Negotiations  must  have  a  point  to  begin- 
some  understanding  on  the  purpose  of  the 
negotiation  and  some  understanding  on  the 
shape  of  a  possible  negotiated  solution.  The 
first  purpose  of  such  an  understanding  is  to 
remove  obstacles  that  prevent  any  negotia- 
tion at  all.  The  second  purpose  is  to  try  to 
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put  in  the  open  points  on  either  side's 
hidden  agenda  that  would  stalemate  the  ne- 
gotiations soon  after  they  start.  It  is  not  a 
purpose  of  such  an  understanding  to  resolve 
issues  which  can  only  be  resolved  in  negotia- 
tions. 

There  will  be  no  peace  unless  Israel  and 
its  eastern  neighbors  negotiate  peace.  Move- 
ment toward  peace  requires  a  renewed 
effort  to  build  a  basis  for  negotiations  be- 
tween them.  Today  there  is  no  agreed  basis 
for  negotiations.  We  have  every  interest  in 
seeing  the  positive  achievements  of  past  ne- 
gotiations consolidated,  but  they  must  be 
developed.  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the  United 
States  will  resume  the  negotiations  on  au- 
tonomy for  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  as  agreed  upon  at  Camp 
David,  but  it  may  well  not  be  possible  to 
produce  sufficient  progress  to  create  the 
possibility  of  Palestinian  participation. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  those  talks,  steps 
are  now  necessary  to  begin  building  a  basis 
for  negotiatioii  of  peace  on  Israel's  eastern 
front. 

To  stimulate  discussion  within  the  U.S. 
and  with  the  negotiating  parties,  we  con- 
clude this  report  with  the  main  points  in  a 
possible  understanding  on  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  negotiations.  These  points  begin 
with  a  statement  of  mutual  acceptance  and 
recognition  among  the  parties  and  of  readi- 
ness to  negotiate  peace.  Parties  to  such  un- 
derstandings will  have  to  include  Israel. 
Jordan,  Syria,  and  the  Palestinians.  The 
support  of  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  is  impor- 
tant. The  involvement  of  the  PLO  in  an  ap- 
propriate fashion  is  essential.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  impediments,  but  the  situa- 
tion demands  that  they  be  overcome. 

The  United  States  is  not  prevented  by  any 
agreement  from  exchanging  views  formally 
or  informally  with  the  PLO  to  determine 
whether  the  Palestinians  would  subscribe  to 
the  points  below  if  Israel  subscribed.  In 
1975.  the  United  States  in  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  Israel  committed 
itself  not  to  "recognize  or  negotiate  with" 
the  PLO  unless  it  accepted  Resolution  242 
and  Israel's  right  to  exist.  Subsequently  this 
commitment  was  interpreted  as  foreclosing 
exchanges  of  views  with  the  PLO,  although 
President  Carter  later  declared  that  the 
U.S.  would  talk  with  the  PLO  if  it  met  the 
1975  conditions.  The  U.S..  therefore,  would 
be  violating  no  formal  agreement  if  it  ex- 
plored the  PLO's  readiness  to  negotiate 
peace.  The  objective  is  to  negotiate  peace 
among  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  and  the 
PLO  will  have  an  important  influence  on 
that  process. 

points  of  understanding 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  negotiations  is  to 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
negotiating  parties  in  which  each  party  can 
live  in  security.  To  that  end,  the  parties  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  and  sign  agreements 
confirming  the  state  of  peace  among  them 
and  describing  the  exact  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  peace  that  will  exist  among  the 
parlies  to  the  peace  agreements. 

2.  The  parties  to  the  negotiations  will  be 
Israel  and  those  parties  neighboring  Israel, 
including  representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
people,  who  along  with  Israel  declare  au- 
thoritatively and  unambiguously  by  sub- 
scribing to  these  points  of  understanding 
their  readiness  to  negotiate  peace  and  to 
live  in  peace  with  each  other. 

a.  The  Arab  parties  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  an 
agreement  to  live  within  secure  and  recog- 
nized borders  at  peace  and  in  a  relationship 
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with  the  state  of  Israel  normal  to  parties  at 
peace  with  one  other. 

b.  Israel  states  that  it  is  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  an  agreement  to  live 
within  secure  and  recognized  borders  at 
peace  and  in  relationships  with  the  Pales- 
tinian people  and  with  neighboring  Arab 
states  normal  to  parties  at  peace  with  one 
another. 

c.  The  negotiating  parties  state  their  read- 
iness in  a  negotiated  peace  to  abide  by  all 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations- Char- 
ter. 

d.  The  negotiating  parties  state  that  they 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  violent 
acts  from  territories  under  their  control 
during  negotiation.  They  will  be  prepared  to 
agree  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  and  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  33  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

3.  The  negotiations  will  establish  secure 
and  recognized  borders  between  the  negoti- 
ating parties  and  measures  to  make  those 
borders  secure  for  all  parties.  All  the  princi- 
ples and  provisions  of  Security  Council  Res- 
olutions 242  and  338  will  be  the  basis  of 
these  negotiations  as  well  as  agreement  to 
resolve  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  as- 
pects. 

4.  In  order  to  enable  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
armed  forces,  military  government,  and  ci- 
vilian administration  to  the  agreed  borders 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  to  ensure 
an  orderly  transition  to  Palestinian  author- 
ity, the  negotiating  parties  are  prepared  in 
the  peace  agreements  to  provide  for: 

a.  An  international  body  to  assist  in  devel- 
opment of  a  Palestinian  Arab  authority  that 
will  have  the  consent  of  those  whom  it  gov- 
erns and  that  will  observe  the  commitment 
to  live  at  peace  with  Its  neighbors; 

b.  Periods  of  time  for  such  Israeli  with- 
drawal and  for  the  transition  to  a  Palestini- 
an authority: 

c.  Protecting  the  rights  and  safety  of  citi- 
zens of  all  parties  during  the  transition 
period  and  after: 

d.  Defining  stages  of  negotiation  and  im- 
plementation when  the  need  for  a  sequence 
of  steps  requires  phased  implementation. 

5.  The  negotiating  parties  are  also  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  procedures  to  provide 
either  for  the  return  of  those  who  have  left 
their  homes  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  or, 
where  they  cannot  return  or  do  not  wish  to 
return  to  property  which  they  have  left,  for 
just  compensation  if  they  have  suffered 
loss. 

6.  The  negotiating  parties  are  also  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  arrangements  of  peace 
for  Jerusalem.  It  must  not  again  be  divided. 
Its  holy  places  must  be  in  the  hands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  appropriate  faiths.  Free- 
dom of  access  to  the  holy  places  of  all  reli- 
gions must  be  assured.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernment must  reflect  the  city's  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  diversity.  Israel's  capital 
is  in  west  Jerusalem.  An  Arab  role  in  Jerusa- 
lem will  have  to  be  recognized  and  agreed  in 
the  negotiations. 

These  points  of  understanding  constitute 
an  agenda  of  the  principal  questions  on 
which  the  parties  must  be  prepared  to  nego- 
tiate and  an  agreed  context  in  which  de- 
tailed solutions  could  be  negotiated.  We  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  out  of  its  own 
interest  help  build  the  foundation  for  those 
negotiations.* 
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HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Hammond's  monograph  on  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  I  trust  this  will 
help  inform  all  Americans  of  the  true 
nature  of  this  entity. 

Missionaries  for  Liberalism,  Uncle  Sam's 

Established  Church 

(By  Michael  E.  Hammond) 

incitement  of  litigation 

All  of  this  raises  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  types  of  litigation  en- 
gaged in  by  LJSC  recipients  are  t>eing  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  particular  clients  or 
the  ideological  predilections  of  taxpayer 
funded  lawyers. 

Section  1007(a)(10)  of  the  Act  requires 
that  the  Corporation  "insure  that  all  attor- 
neys, while  engaged  in  legal  assistance  ac- 
tivities supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation,  refrain  from  the  persistent  in- 
citement of  litigation  and  any  other  activity 
prohibited  by  the  Canons  of  Ethics  and 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  .  .  ." 

Yet.  there  is  extensive  documentation 
that  blatant  and  persistent  incitement  of 
litigation  takes  place. 

For  example.  Bob  Duren  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Foundation  of  Los  Angeles  advertised  in  a 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  that  six  offices  of 
his  organization  were  open  "to  receive  com- 
plaints from  victims  of  police  misconduct." 
The  announcement  went  on  to  offer  legal 
assistance  and  referral  services  for  "any 
person  complaining  of  police  abuse  or  mis- 
conduct." 

Likewise,  the  Veterans  Education  Project 
advertised  in  Clearinghouse  Review  of  the 
availability  of  material  to  help  homosexuals 
thrown  out  of  the  Army  upgrade  their  dis- 
charges. 

disregard  of  forced  busing  restrictions 

The  list  of  presumably  explicit  proscrip- 
tions against  Legal  Services  recipients 
covers  several  pages  in  the  United  States 
Code.  And.  for  virtually  every  specif'c  prohi- 
bition contained  in  the  Legal  Services  Act. 
there  are  reported  instances  of  abuse.  While 
the  major  areas  suggesting  pervasive  pat- 
terns of  illegal  activities  have  already  been 
discussed,  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that 
unlawful  practices  have  been  limited  to 
these. 

Other  highly  questionable  activities  in- 
clude: Preparation  of  a  friend  of  the  court 
brief  in  the  Bakke  case  in  favor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  unconstitutionally 
discriminatory  admissions  system,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  section  1006(c)(1)  prohibition 
against  LSC  "participat(ion)  in  litigation 
unless  the  Corporation  or  a  recipient  of  the 
Corporation  is  a  party  .  .  .":  and  participa- 
tion by  the  LSC-funded  Center  for  Law  and 
Education  in  a  suit  which  led  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  place  South  Boston  High 
School  in  receivership  in  order  to  accom- 
plish integration,  in  spite  of  the  section 
1007(b)(9)  restriction  on  "legal  assistance 
with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or  litigation 
relating  to  the  desegregation  of  any  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  or  school  system." 
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interpreting  the  public  interest 

Section  1007(b)(5)  makes  it  unlawful  for 
the  Corporation  to  make  grants  or  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  private  law  firm 
which  expends  50  percent  or  more  of  its  re- 
sources or  time  litigating  issues  in  the  broad 
interest  of  the  majority  of  the  public.  No 
one  has  yet  defined  with  specificity  what 
kinds  of  litigation  fall  into  this  category, 
and  no  inventory  exists  of  the  amount  of 
"broad  public  interest  litigation"  that  is  an- 
nually engaged  in  by  various  recipients. 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  brags 
that  it  spends  35  percent  of  its  time  litigat- 
ing class  action  suits  alone.  As  the  following 
examples  illustrate,  moreover,  class  action 
suits  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of 
litigation  proscribed  by  section  1007(b)(5). 
Hence,  many  of  these  lawsuits,  while  per- 
haps not  falling  within  specific  ambit  of  any 
other  Legal  Services  Act  prohibition,  do  rep- 
resent controversial  issues  which  may  put 
the  Corporation  and  its  recipients  in  viola- 
tion of  section  1007(b)(5). 

At  any  rate,  these  cases  divert  funds  from 
the  sort  of  landlord-tenant,  business-con- 
sumer, and  husband-wife  suits  which  the 
Legal  Services  Act  was  intended  primarily  to 
address. 

Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute 
offers  a  revealing  illustration  of  this  prob- 
lem when  it  lobbies  for  a  graduated  state 
income  tax  or  challenges  efforts  to  reduce 
welfare  fraud.  Both  of  these  activities  take 
enormous  amounts  of  organizational  time 
and  represents  a  clear  attempt  by  legal  serv- 
ices officials  to  legislate  their  particular 
view  of  what  is  good  for  the  poor  as  a  class. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Migrant 
Legal  Action  Program  challenged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  failure  to  promulgate  OSHA 
regulations  for  farm  labor. 

Gabe  Kaimowitz  and  Kenneth  Lewis  of 
Michigan  Legal  Services  sued  to  compel  the 
Ann  Arbor  school  district  to  give  special  bi- 
lingual education  in  "black  English." 

The  Federally  funded  Western  Center  on 
Law  and  Poverty  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Fernando  Valley  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices of  Pacoima,  California  litigated  to 
compel  payment  of  Federal  SSI  benefits  to 
alcoholics. 

The  Legal  Action  Support  Project  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research.  Inc., 
studied  food  stamp  recipients  in  order  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  suit  by  Alaska  Legal 
Services  to  require  people  to  draw  food 
stamps. 

In  Florida,  Legal  Services  recipients  are 
engaged  in  lawsuits  to  strike  down  vagrancy 
laws— state  criminal  statutes— presumably 
in  violation  of  section  1007(b)(2)  of  the  Act, 
which  prohibits  legal  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  criminal  proceedings. 

In  Dallas.  Texas,  Legal  Services  has  tieen 
active  in  school  desegregation  litigation. 

In  Tampa.  Bay  Area  Legal  Services  filed 
suit  challenging  Florida  high  school  compe- 
tency testing. 

In  In  re  Evans,  Montana  Legal  Services 
Association  successfully  sued  to  obtain  dis- 
ability payments  for  a  "biological  male  and 
emotional  female  who  is  presently  attempt- 
ing to  pass  in  society  as  a  woman."  Ruling 
that  ridicule  of  his/her  transsexuality  by 
fellow  workers  caused  him/her  "severe  emo- 
tional trauma."  an  Administrative  Law' 
Judge  found  eligibility  for  Federal  SSI  and 
disability  benefits. 

In  Stevenson  v.  Stevenson,  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Louisville  successfully  sued  to  es- 
tablish the  principle  that  a  mother's  lesbi- 
anism is  not  sufficient  grounds  for  changing 
custody  of  a  child. 
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All  of  the  activities  outlined  at>ove  were 
brought  by  organizations  directly  Federally 
funded  by  grants  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  But  as  has  already  t>een  sug- 
gested. Clearinghouse  Review  also  performs 
a  very  controversial  function.  A  typical 
recent  article  was  "Police  Brutality. "  by  the 
Research  Institute  on  Legal  Assistance.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article:  'Legal  services  law- 
yers and  others  continue  to  litigate  these 
difficult  cases  and  contribute  to  an  evolving 
body  of  law  regarding  them.  As  part  of  this 
effort  to  combat  (so-called]  police  abuse, 
several  publications  have  been  developed  to 
assist  both  lawyers  and  clients."  It  proceeds 
to  refer  readers  to  a  publication  by  the  radi- 
cal National  Lawyer's  Guild. 

REMEDIES 

Politically,  the  response  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  and  its  proponents  to  com- 
plaints at>out  these  abuses  does  not  suggest 
that  they  could  be  corrected  by  mere  adjust- 
ments in  the  Corporation's  statute. 

In  the  first  place,  given  that  the  problem 
is  pervasive  violation  of  the  LSC  statute, 
how  is  it  possible  to  alter  the  statute  and 
thereby  correct  the  deficiency? 

Second,  the  Corporation's  illegal  activities 
are  effectively  insulated  by  statute  from  ju- 
dicial review.  In  1977.  ostensibly  as  a  result 
of  large  numbers  of  motions  challenging  the 
legality  of  Legal  Services  representation  de- 
cisions, the  Senate  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  which  would  have 
almost  totally  divested  the  courts  of  juris- 
diction to  determine  that  a  particular  client 
could  not  be  legally  represented  with  Legal 
Services  money  or  that  a  particular  issue 
could  not  be  litigated  with  Federal  funds. 
Although  proponents  agreed  to  remove  the 
proposal  from  the  Senate  bill  as  a  result  of 
conservative  pressure,  the  conference  com- 
mittee reported  language  which  severely 
limited  judicial  scrutiny  of  unlawful  Legal 
Services  activities. 

Third,  concessions  making  incremental 
changes  in  the  Legal  Services  statute  have 
never  been  regarded  by  the  Corporation  as 
imposing  any  permanent  restrictions  on  its 
conduct.  Invariably,  as  soon  as  the  political 
climate  improved.  LSC  was  actively  working 
to  obliterate  the  last  authorization's  com- 
promises. For  example,  in  1974.  a  pivotal 
portion  of  the  compromise  which  allowed 
the  passage  of  the  Legal  Services  Act  was 
the  Green  amendment,  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  establishment  of  "backup  centers" 
for  legal  advocacy  and  research  not  directly 
related  to  the  representation  of  clients. 

After  having  established  a  political  base, 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  proceeded  to 
successfully  work  in  1977  for  elimination  of 
the  Green  amendment.  As  partially  recount- 
ed herein,  backup  centers  have  subsequent- 
ly been  at  the  forefront  of  the  illegal  and 
politically  questionable  activities  engaged  in 
with  Corporation  funds,  [see  Appendix  A) 

Fourth,  the  LSC  has  thus  far  successfully 
resisted  an  in-depth  impartial  study  of  alle- 
gations of  improper  conduct,  and  the  Senate 
has  not  been  willing  to  investigate  charges 
of  illegalities.  In  1980.  the  Corporation  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating,  with  only  24  favorable 
votes,  and  amendment  by  Senator  S.  I.  Ha- 
yakawa  (R. -Calif.)  to  condition  out-year 
funding  for  the  Corporation  on  the  per- 
formance of  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  alleged  abuses  and  ille- 
galities. 

One  of  the  representations  used  to  defeat 
the  Hayakawa  amendment  was  a  promise 
that  lil>erals  on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  would  sign  a  letter  re- 
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questing  a  GAO  audit  once  the  bill  was 
passed.  Yet.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.)— 
who  has  made  such  a  commitment— subse- 
quently refused  to  sign  a  letter  requesting 
the  audit  when  it  was  forwarded  to  his 
office. 

Fifth,  the  very  nature  of  the  staff  attor- 
ney system  frees  Legal  Services  attorneys 
from  the  economic  constraints  against  high- 
profile  litigation  imposed  on  most  law  of- 
fices. When  the  client  pays  the  lawyer's  fees 
he  has  a  financial  interest  in  keeping  the 
litigation  focused  on  his  particular  griev- 
ances. If  too  much  energy  and  money  is 
spent  on  issues  with  only  broad  social  rami- 
fications, the  client  will  find  another 
lawyer. 

Because  Legal  Services  recipients  do  not 
rely  for  their  income  on  the  poor  people 
*ho  come  to  them  for  help,  they  have  been 
able  to  remain  accountable  to  their  own  pri- 
orities and  concerns,  as  well  as  those  of 
backup  centers  and  other  ideological  breth- 
ren. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  client-re- 
sponsive system  could  be  structured  under 
which  recipients  were  not  reliant  on  clients 
for  funding. 

Sixth,  so  long  as  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration and  its  recipients  are  allowed  to 
engage  in  representation  of  groups  as  op- 
posed to  individuals,  the  practical  political 
effect  is  the  enforcement  of  an  "iron  trian- 
gle" in  which  liberal  congressional  commit- 
tees, liberal  outside  groups,  and  liberal  offi- 
cials of  Legal  Services  Corporation  recipient 
groups  join  together  to  tie  the  hands  of 
whatever  titular  overseers  might  be  appoint- 
ed by  a  hypothetical  conservative  adminis- 
tration. 

President  Reagan's  political  appointees  in 
areas  such  as  the  Department  of  Justice  al- 
ready have  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  exer- 
cise any  effective  control  over  the  mon- 
strous liberal  bureaucracies  which  they  are 
appointed  to  supervise. 

Additionally,  political  alliances  involving 
Legal  Services  recipients  have  built  a  strong 
and  dedicated  constituency  which  is  pre- 
pared to  work  politically  in  order  to  thwart 
any  efforts  to  reign  in  the  bureaucracy. 
These  include  homosexual  rights  groups, 
"tax  reform"  groups.  "Indian  rights" 
groups,  anti-business  groups,  and  any  other 
movement  which  has  benefitted  from  Legal 
Services  representation. 

As  long  as  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
continues  to  exist  as  a  Federally-funded 
entity,  it  will  represent  a  type  of  mechanism 
different  from  and  in  many  ways  more  in- 
sidious than  any  other  Federal  governmen- 
tal entity:  it  is  a  political  apparatus,  largely 
unresponsive  to  the  American  electorate, 
with  a  broad  legal  mandate  (with  which  it 
cannot-  seem  to  comply)  allowing  it  to 
engage  in  active  lobbying  and  politicking  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  and  expanding  its 
status  as  an  ideological  free  agent.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  form  of  mechanism 
has  severe  ramifications  for  our  system  of 
democracy.9 


LET  US  ALL  KICK  IN  MONEY  TO 
CHEER  UP  A  DEPRESSED 
RIGHTWINGER 
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Mailgram,  which  I  think  I  am  going  to 
frame. 

We  all  know  about  Richard  Allen, 
the  fellow  who  was  too  far  out  for 
Henry  Kissinger  and  who  has  more  re- 
cently shown  pecunicary  tendencies  of 
unusual  vigor. 

Well,  it  seems  certain  public  expo- 
sures have  been  bad  for  his  morale, 
and,  in  an  effort  to  cheer  him  up, 
Jerry  Falwell  and  various  sidekicks  are 
holding  a  $30-a-plate  luncheon  for 
him. 

They  have  generously  invited  me  to 
contribute.  I  think  I  will  pass  this  one 
up,  but  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  oth- 
erwise inclined,  I  insert  the  Mailgram 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Mailgram  Service  Center, 
Middletown.  Va..  December  8.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Richard  Allen  is  a  dedicated  Reaganaut 
who  has  earned  the  support  of  conservatives 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  We  invite 
you  to  join  the  friends  of  Dick  Allen  for  a 
tribute  to  him  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in 
Washington  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  Decem- 
ber 16.  The  price  of  the  luncheon  will  be 
$30.  We  hope  you  will  t>e  able  to  join  his 
many  friends  on  this  occasion.  RSVP  to 
202/638-1038  by  Friday. 

William  Buckley, 

Joseph  Coors, 

Justin  Dart, 

Ed  Feulner, 

Jerry  Falwell, 

William  Simon.* 


HOSPICE  OP  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently   received    a    rather    suprising 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  Hospice  of  Northern 
Virginia,  a  health  care  organization 
dedicated  to  providing  comprehensive 
service  both  at  home  and  in  an  inpa- 
tient setting  to  help  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients and  their  families  face  the  phys- 
ical, emotional,  social,  and  spiritual  as- 
pects of  their  lives  together  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  support  and  acceptance. 

The  Hospice,  a  nonprofit,  communi- 
ty-based corporation,  was  founded  on 
April  22,  1977,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
viction of  five  dedicated  individuals- 
Josephino  B.  Magno,  M.D.,  Dorothy  N. 
Garrett,  H.  Lawrence  Garrett,  Patricia 
M.  Pastore,  and  Richard  M.  Pastore— 
that  hospice  care  should  be  available 
to  dying  persons  and  their  families  in 
Northern  Virginia. 

During  Hospice's  first  year,  a  board 
of  directors  was  formed  and  an  organi- 
zation began  to  take  shape.  Much 
effort  was  spent  in  those  early  days  on 
spreading  the  word  about  the  hospice 
concept  and  the  organization's  plans. 
The    response    was    enthusiastic    and 
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strong  community  support  has  contin- 
ued and  increased. 

As  Hospice  began  to  move  from  con- 
cept to  reality,  staff  members  were 
hired,  usually  part  time  and  one  by 
one  as  finances  allowed.  A  milestone 
was  reached  when  hospice  home  care 
was  inaugurated  in  early  1978  with  the 
help  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Over  the  suc- 
ceeding 3  years,  the  program  expended 
its  services  both  in  comprehensiveness 
and  in  numbers  of  patients  and  fami- 
lies served.  The  Hospice  interdiscipli- 
nary team— physician,  nurse,  social 
worker,  and  volunteer,  supplemented 
by  community  clergy  and  other  care- 
givers—has  now  provided  care  to 
almost  600  patients  and  their  families. 
Eighty  percent  of  Hospice's  patients 
have  been  able  to  die  at  home  sur- 
rounded by  family  and  friends. 

In  1978  the  possibility  of  converting 
the  soon-to-be  closed  Woodlawn 
School  into  a  comprehensive  hospice 
facility  was  proposed  by  the  communi- 
ty and  explored  by  Hospice.  On  De- 
cember 2,  1978,  after  hearing  extensive 
favorable  public  testimony,  the  Arling- 
ton County  Board  voted  unanimously 
to  lease  the  Woodlawn  property  to 
Hospice.  Renovations  of  the  building 
began  the  following  spring. 

A  certificate  of  public  need,  required 
for  the  operation  of  a  new  health  pro- 
gram, was  granted  in  Jime  1979.  Later 
that  year.  Hospice  was  selected  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  one  of  26  programs  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  medicare  and 
medicaid  project  to  evaluate  hospice 
care.  Then,  in  February  1980,  Hospice 
received  its  license  as  a  home  health 
agency  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  was  also  certified  as  a 
medicare  provider. 

In  1981,  Hospice  added  bereavement 
services  for  families,  a  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram, and  home  care  services  for 
dying  children. 

More  than  150  active  volunteers  pro- 
vide essential  support  and  add  a  spe- 
cial sense  of  commitment  and  enthusi- 
asm to  the  program.  Volunteer  efforts 
in  patient  services,  office  work,  public 
education,  and  fundraising  have 
formed  the  backbone  of  Hospice's  ex- 
panding organization. 

Hospice  moved  its  offices  from  its 
first  home  at  the  Church  of  the  Cov- 
enant in  Arlington  to  the  newly  ren- 
ovated lower  level  of  the  Woodlawn 
Building  in  April  1980.  Renovation  of 
the  rest  of  the  building  commenced 
that  fall.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  design  of  the  inpatient  unit.  Every 
item  of  equipment  and  furnishings  has 
been  selected  to  achieve  a  homelike  at- 
mosphere in  which  patients  can  re- 
ceive the  highest  level  of  care. 

As  the  finishing  touches  are  added 
to  the  inpatient  unit  and  Hospice  is  li- 
censed as  a  special  hospital,  patients 
will  be  admitted  to  a  comprehensive 
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program  including  both  home  care 
and  inpatient  services.  In  only  4  short 
years,  thanks  to  the  hard  work  of 
dedicated  volunteers  and  staff,  and 
tremendous  support  by  the  communi- 
ty. Hospice  of  Northern  Virginia  will 
have  achieved  its  goal  to  bring  the 
hospice  concept  of  care  to  Northern 
Virginia. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  1981  board  of  directors  of  the  Hos- 
pice for  their  fine  work  and  dedication 
to  the  concept  and  the  reality  of  the 
Hospice  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  are: 
Joseph  S.  Wholey,  president;  Edward 
J.  Kelly,  vice  president;  Nancy  Shands, 
secretary;  Paul  Hughes,  treasurer; 
Rabbi  Laszlo  Berkowits,  Rev.  Richard 
Eick.  H.  Lawrence  Garrett,  Jr.,  Henry 
A.  Gray  Gillem.  Sr.,  Alton  C.  Hlavin, 
James  H.  Pickford,  Bruce  A.  Plecinski, 
Eleanore  Rickover,  Dorothy  Rigdon. 
Alice  Scott,  and  Martin  P.  Wasserman, 
M.D.* 


THE  INS  EFFICIENCY  BILL 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  recently  passed  an  important 
piece  of  legislation,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Efficiency 
bill.  H.R.  4327. 

I  am  proud  to  have  authored  this 
legislation  along  with  my  six  col- 
leagues on  the  Immigration,  Refugees, 
and  International  Law  Subcommittee. 

This  bill  will  save  the  American  tax- 
payer an  average  of  $2  million  per 
year  over  the  next  5  years.  It  will  also 
streamline  and  modernize  some  of  the 
operations  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  one  of  the 
most  burdened  and  long  ignored  agen- 
cics. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pre- 
pared an  excellent  editorial  outlining 
the  value  of  the  INS  efficiency  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
that  Washington  Post  editorial  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(The  Washington  Post.  Dec.  2.  19811 
Immigration:  What  To  Do  Now 

Soon  after  the  Christmas  recess.  Congress 
will  have  to  grapple  seriously  with  the  prob- 
lem of  immigration  reform.  It  will  be  taking 
on  such  thorny  subjects  as  1 )  an  overall  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  immigrants.  2) 
what  to  do  about  undocumented  workers  al- 
ready living  in  the  United  States,  and  3 )  the 
difficult  moral  and  economic  questions  re- 
garding various  nations'  responsibilities  for 
the  world's  refugees.  The  administration 
has  sent  Congress  its  own  comprehensive 
package  of  reforms,  and  the  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  created  by 
Congress  in  1979.  has  also  proposed  substan- 
tial amendment  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Naturally,  there  is  no  unanim- 
ity concerning  what  to  do.  Experts  and  gov- 
ernment officials  do  agree,  however,  on  the 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed,  and  there 
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appears,  for  the  moment  anyhow,  to  t>e  a 
general  air  of  good  will  and  determination 
to  approach  the  complicated  subject  as  a  co- 
herent whole. 

Because  the  job  is  so  important  and  diffi- 
cult in  human,  not  just  national  policy, 
terms,  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  act 
will  require  certainly  months  or  mayl)e 
years  of  work.  So  it  is  encouraging  that  Con- 
gress has  excerpted  from  this  morass  of 
emotionally  charged  choices  a  few  less  con- 
troversial amendments  and  proceeded  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  separate  bill  that  could 
be  passed  fairly  quickly. 

This  proposal  (H  R.  4327).  which  got 
through  the  House  recently  and  is  now- 
ready  for  action  by  the  full  Senate,  address- 
es some  quirks  and  anachronisms  in  the  law 
that  have  long  been  in  need  of  cleaning  up. 
It  would,  for  instance,  eliminate  the  Draco- 
nian provision  in  the  act  that  permanently 
bars  from  this  country  any  person  convicted 
of  a  single  offense  involving  possession  of 
marijuana.  The  bill  would  not  grant  admis- 
sion to  drug  traffickers  or  even  to  multiple 
offenders.  It  would  simply  allow  the  attor- 
ney general  to  grant  a  waiver  allowing  ad- 
mission to  persons  once  convicted  of  posses- 
sion of  a  small  amount  of  marijuana  for  per- 
sonal use— and  only  if  these  petitioners  were 
immediate  relatives  of  American  citizens  or 
permanent  residents.  Such  a  measure  could 
eliminate  the  welter  of  private  bills  intro- 
duced each  year  to  reunite  families  in  cases 
where  the  prospective  immigrant  has  been 
found  guilty  of  what  would  be  considered  a 
minor  offense  in  this  country. 

The  bill  would  also  raise  the  legal  age  for 
adoption  of  aliens  by  American  citizens 
from  14  to  16— another  change  that  has  in 
the  past  been  accomplished  by  the  tedious 
passage  of  private  legislation— and  would 
eliminate  an  injustice  visited  upon  a  small 
group  of  alien  doctors,  fully  qualified  and 
living  and  practicing  in  the  United  States. 
These  doctors  would  have  been  required  to 
leave  the  country  for  failure  to  take  a  quali- 
fying test  by  January  1978,  even  though 
that  lest  was  not  available  to  be  taken  until 
September  1977.  Doctors  now  entering  the 
United  States  must  take  and  pass  the  test, 
but  those  already  practicing  on  Jan.  9.  1978. 
would  be  allowed  to  stay. 

The  final  reason  this  bill  should  appeal  to 
all  members  of  Congress  is  that  it  would 
save  the  taxpayers  money.  Eliminating  the 
requirement  that  all  aliens  register  every 
year  and  substituting  a  simple  notification 
procedure  for  change  of  address,  for  exam- 
ple, would,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  result  in  savings  of  $800,000 
a  year.  Other  provisions  eliminating  paper- 
work at  the  INS  are  expected  to  produce 
total  budget  savings  of  $2.5  million  a  year.* 


DEMAGOGUERY  ON  PIPELINE 
WAIVERS  CLOUDS  NEED  TO 
END  ENERGY  VULNERABILITY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
have  I  seen  so  much  misinformation, 
biased  reporting,  and  outright  dema- 
goguery  on  an  issue  as  on  the  Alaska 
pipeline  waivers.  The  news  telecast  I 
first  viewed  implied  that  there  was  $40 
billion  of  Federal  money  in  the  proj- 
ect. There  is  none.  Another  implied 
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that  political  favors  would  dictate  the 
result  and  a  third  stated  that  consum- 
ers could  end  up  paying  the  entire  cost 
of  construction  without  the  pipeline 
ever  being  built.  Nonsense.  It  is  simply 
amazing  how  people  want  to  believe 
the  worst  about  their  fellow  man. 

The  important  issue  in  all  this  was 
forgotten  by  the  media  I  watched  and 
read  in  their  haste  to  impugn  the  mo- 
tives and  integrity  of  the  Members  of 
the  Congress:  The  vital  need  for  great- 
er energy  supplies  for  our  country  to 
hasten  the  end  of  energy  vulnerability 
and  to  bring  down  high  energy  prices. 
That  issue  was  lost  in  all  the  irre- 
sponsible rhetoric.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  real,  bottom-line  issue  was  wheth- 
er we  need  to  have  this  pipeline  built 
or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  no  project  of  this  size— over 
$40  billion— is  going  to  get  '^ff  the 
ground  without  some  public  participa- 
tion. It  is  simply  too  large.  The  rail- 
roads of  America  would-  never  have 
been  built  and  the  economic  benefits 
to  all  Americans  of  opening  the  West 
never  realized  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  required  the  railroad  compa- 
nies to  purchase  the  rights-of-way 
before  track  could  be  laid. 

Who  paid  for  that  right-of-way?  The 
public,  of  course,  but  the  public  ulti- 
mately received  the  benefits  as  well. 

In  this  case,  the  energy  consortium 
is  asking  that  the  gas-consuming 
public  help  finance  the  building  of  the 
pipeline  from  whitli  that  same  public 
will  benefit  by  the  availability  of  gas 
supplies  and  lower  prices.  Without 
that  help,  the  pipeline  will  not  be 
built.  One  alternative,  of  course,  would 
be  for  the  Government  to  build  it,  a  la 
TV  A.  In  that  case,  who  would  pay? 
The  public  would,  with  tax  revenues, 
only  the  work  would  undoubtedly  be 
far  more  costly,  take  much  longer  to 
be  accomplished,  and  be  heavily  bur- 
dened with  politics.  Another  alterna- 
tive, of  course,  would  be  that  no  pipe- 
line be  built,  one  to  me  that  is  totally 
unaccer'able. 

The  representation  that  the  public 
can  be  bilked  and  left  holding  the  bag, 
having  helped  to  pay  for  a  pipeline 
without  one  being  built,  is  plainly  mis- 
leading. No  consumer  fimding  can 
occur  until  the  consortium  has  con- 
structed one  segment  and  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  has 
certified  that  it  is  fully  and  properly 
constructed  and  operative. 

Are  the  remaining  segments  then 
without  risk  to  the  consortium  or  to 
the  public?  Of  course  not;  nothing  is 
without  risk.  But  with  a  profit  incen- 
tive to  move  it  forward  and  huge  pri- 
vate investment  up  front  to  get  this  in- 
credibly large  project  underway  the 
chances  for  its  successful  completion 
appear  extremely  good. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
chance  and  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
cost,  as  every  consumer  would  ulti- 
mately pay  in  any  case,  to  insure  that 
this  vital  transport  system  goes  for- 
ward and  helps  to  end  our  OPEC 
energy  dependence  and  secure  ade- 
quate natural  gas  supplies  for  our 
country  for  the  future.  Given  proper 
information,  I  feel  certain  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would 
feel  this  way,  too.* 


REVISED  CUSTOMS  BILL 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  H.R.  5170,  which  will  serve 
as  a  substitute  to  an  earlier  bill  of 
mine.  H.R.  4134. 

H.R.  4134  restated  the  intention  of 
customs  law  that  imports,  other  than 
intangible  materials,  must  be  entered 
by  a  licensed  person,  or  by  the  owner 
of  the  merchandise.  It  also  provided 
for  the  entry  of  an  additional  category 
of  intangible  materials,  that  of  busi- 
ness documents,  by  unlicensed  individ- 
uals, such  as  courier  services. 

Recent  Customs  Service  regulations 
have  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  appear  to  have  the  potential  of  al- 
lowing many  unlicensed  individuals  to 
transact  customs  business  of  goods  re- 
quiring entry  by  a  licensed  agent. 

After  discussions  with  various  par- 
ties interested  in  H.R.  4134,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  slightly  revised  bill  would 
have  the  support  of  all  parties.  Basi- 
cally, all  we  have  done  is  change  the 
sequence  of  the  sections  and  to  spell 
out  exactly  what  is  included  in  the 
new  category  of  intangible  materials. 
The  intent  of  the  bill  remains  as  it  was 
in  H.R.  4134,  but  I  intend  to  pursue 
the  new  bill,  H.R.  5170,  in  its  place. 

Shortly  I  will  be  asking  for  cospon- 
sorships  and  would  appreciate  any  in- 
terest any  of  my  colleagues  may  have. 
The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  5170 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  expedite  the  international  transmission 
of  business  documents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  General  headnote  5  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  -and"  at  the  end  of 
subdivision  (d): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subdivision  (e)  as 
subdivision  (f):  and 

(C)  by  adding  immediately  after  subdivi- 
sion (d)  the  following: 

"(e)  records,  diagrams,  and  other  data 
with  regard  to  any  business,  engineering,  or 
exploration  operation  conducted  outside  the 
United   States,   whether   on   paper,   cards. 
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photographs,  blueprints,  tapes,  or  other 
media:  and". 
(2)  Item  870.10  is  repealed. 
Sec.  2.  Section  483  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1483)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  A  nominal  consignee  (as  defined  in 
section  641(a)  of  this  title),  unless  licensed 
as  a  customhouse  broker  under  section  641 
of  this  title,  may  not  transact  customs  busi- 
ness on  behalf  of  any  other  person.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  484(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1484(h))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  A  carrier  shall  not  certify  a 
person  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless  it 
has  actual  knowledge  or  reason  to  believe 
that  the  person  so  certified  is  the  actual 
owner  or  consignee  of  the  merchandise,  or 
the  duly  authorized  agent  of  the  actual 
owner  or  consignee.". 

Sec  4.  Section  641(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1641(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as 
provided  in  subdivision  (c)  of  this  section, 
no  person  shall  transact  business  as  a  cus- 
tomhouse broker  without  a  license  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subdivision.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  requiring  of  a  li- 
cense in  the  case  of  any  person  transacting 
at  a  customhouse  business  pertaining  to  his 
own  importations,  or,  if  the  importations 
are  noncommercial,  to  prohibit  him  from 
appointing  another  individual  as  his  unpaid 
agent  to  transact  such  business;  except  that 
a  nominal  consignee  (whether  or  not  certi- 
fied by  a  carrier  pursuant  to  section  484(h) 
of  this  title)  may  not  enter  merchandise  in 
his  own  name  unless  he  is  a  duly  licensed 
customhouse  broker.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  nominal 
consignee'  means  a  person  who  is  neither 
the  ultimate  consignee  nor  the  purchaser  of 
the  merchandise,  or  who  otherwise  has  not 
beneficial  interest  in  the  merchandise.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered  on  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  2. 
3.  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  merchandise  entered  on  and  after  the 
30th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


VA— CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 


HON.  G.  V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today,  during  debate  on  the 
continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  370).  I 
commended  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
for  the  great  job  he  has  done  all  year 
to  make  certain  that  we  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  benefits  and  service 
for  our  veterans. 

The  agreement  reached  with  the 
other  body  on  this  bill  reflects  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  all  veterans.  A  lot  of  work  is  in- 
volved in  reaching  agreement  on  any 
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appropriations  measure.  The  HUD/In- 
dependent  Agencies  appropriation  is 
especially  difficult. 

I  just  want  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  most  pleased  with  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  agreement  reached 
with  the  other  body  on  this  bill  for 
the  Veterans  Administration.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill  when  it  initially  passed 
the  House.  I  supported  the  conference 
agreement  we  passed  several  weeks 
ago  and  sent  to  the  other  body.  Since 
that  time  it  has  become  obvious  that 
some  reductions  had  to  be  made  in 
almost  all  accounts  and  the  reductions 
proposed  by  the  other  body  to  the  con- 
ference agreement  will  have  some 
impact  on  veterans'  programs,  espe- 
cially the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search program.  The  reductions  pro- 
posed from  what  we  previously  adopt- 
ed will  not  in  my  view  however,  have  a 
major  adverse  impact  on  the  level  of 
benefits  and  services  to  be  provided 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  we  are'  agreeing  to  in  this 
bill  as  amended  by  the  other  body,  are 
the  same  levels  as  those  provided  in 
the  continuing  resolution  we  adopted 
earlier  today.  In  that  regard  I  would 
point  out  that  the  funding  levels  and 
the  personnel  levels  (PTEE)  for  medi- 
cal and  prosthetic  research,  medica] 
administration  and  miscellaneous  op- 
erating expenses,  and  medical  care  in 
the  pending  measure  are  the  same  as 
the  levels  proposed  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  comments  pertaining  to  the  fund- 
ing and  personnel  in  these  three  ac- 
counts during  debate  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  are  fully  applicable  to 
this  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  from  the  total  amount 
appropriated  in  this  bill  for  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  op- 
erating expenses,  $4  million  is  ear- 
marked for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Professional  Scholarship 
Program  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

Again,  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Green  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have 
worked  so  much  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  be  adequate  funds  and  per- 
sonnel during  this  fiscal  year  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans.* 


THE  VIETNAM  MEMORIAL 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, much  has  been  said  in  recent  days 
about  the  proposed  design  of  a  nation- 
al memorial  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
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nam  war.  The  following  is  a  fact  sheet 
and  overview  that  will  shed  some  light 
on  this  controversy.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Vietman  Memorial 
introduction 
With  the  enactment  July  1.  1980.  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  119,  authorizing 
the  Vietnam  Veteran's  Memorial  Fund  to 
establish  a  memorial  ".  .  .in  honor  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  In  Vietnam,"  it  appeared  that  at  long 
last  the  U.S.  would  pay  tribute  to  the  2.7 
million  Americans  who  fought  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  broad  support  for  building  such  a 
monument  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  196  Members  of  the  House  and  all  100 
Senators  co-sponsored  the  law.  In  short 
order,  the  WMF  assembled  an  impressive 
list  of  project  sponsors  ranging  from  Bob 
Hope,  the  perennial  champion  of  GIs  to 
George  McGovem,  one  of  the  Vietnam 
War's  harshest  critics. 

For  the  Vietnam  veteran,  authorization  of 
a  memorial  was  of  special  Importance.  In 
contrast  to  his  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  predecessors,  the  Vietnam  veteran 
came  home  to  no  triumphal  welcome.  In  too 
many  instances,  he  was  recleved  with  hostil- 
ity and  ostracism.  At  worst,  his  contempo- 
raries viewed  him  as  some  sort  of  wanton 
destroyer  who  supported  a  corrupt  and  re- 
pressive regime.  At  best,  he  was  simply  ig- 
nored. No  one  thanked  him. 

The  media  also  made  reintegration  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  difficult  by  constantly 
portraying  them  as  drug-crazed  walking 
time  bombs.  This  characterization  has  been 
used  so  frequently  that  it  has  now  become  a 
Hollywood  cliche— despite  the  fact  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Vietnam  veterans 
have  proved  themselves  responsible,  produc- 
tive meml)ers  of  their  conununities.  Nega- 
tive characterizations  simply  have  rein- 
forced the  subtle  prejudices  which  militate 
against  the  complete  assimilation  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  into  the  American  main- 
stream. Is  it  thus  any  wonder  that  many 
Vietnam  veterans  monitored  the  progress  of 
the  WMF  with  anxious  anticipation  of  the 
day  when  their  sacrifice  would  receive  the 
same  tribute  and  recognition  as  that  of  vet- 
erans of  prior  conflicts? 

Recognition  is  well-deserved.  The  average 
combat  veteran  of  a  year  in  Southeast  Asia 
saw  more  actual  fighting  than  the  World 
War  II  G.I.  who  foujht  in  every  major  cam- 
paign in  Europe.  U.S.  troopts  In  Vietnam  haul 
one  of  the  lowest  desertion  rates  in  Ameri- 
can military  history  and  fought  in  one  of 
the  roughest  climates  ever  experienced  by 
the  Americans. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  MONUMENT 

The  most  traditional  means  of  designing  a 
national  monument  has  been  to  choose  a 
noted  architect  or  sculptor  to  execute  it. 
The  design  of  the  Vietnam  veteran's  memo- 
rial, however,  was  selected  by  a  national 
competition.  Designs  were  judged  by  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel,  with  the  winner  receiving  a 
$20,000  prize.  Money  was  raised  from  the 
public  and  few  problems  arose-  jntil  the 
design  selection  was  announced. 

The  selection  panel  chose  the  proposal  of 
Maya  Ying  Lin.  a  Yale  undergraduate.  Her 
design  consists  of  two  200foot  long  horizon- 
tal walls  of  black  granite,  forming  a  "V. " 
The  top  of  the  walls  are  level  with  the 
ground,  and  the  inside  of  the  "V"  is  at  the 
tmttom  of  a  five  degree  incline  so  that  only 
that  portion  is  exposed.  Those  killed  or 
missing  in  Vietnam  are  to  be  listed  on  the 
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ten-foot  high  exposed  portion  in  chronologi- 
cal order  of  their  death  or  disappearance. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  design  was  an- 
nounced, controversy  erupted.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  characterized  the  design  as  a 
black  rift  in  the  earth. "  Tom  Carhart.  a 
decorated  combat  veteran,  called  it  a  "black 
gash  of  shame  and  sorrow."  Other  veterans 
expressed  similar  dismay  at  "the  black 
trench. "  Contributors  to,  the  memorial  fund 
were  also  taken  aback.  The  WMF  was  to  be 
supported  solely  through  private  contribu- 
tions solicited  through  direct  mail.  All  solici- 
tation letters  were  of  a  general  nature, 
stressing  patriotic  themes  and  the  need  to 
pay  some  sort  of  tribute  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. By  and  large,  contributors  expected 
that  a  conventional  design  would  be  selected 
and  that  the  design  would  honor  the  living 
as  well  as  the  dead.  Many  who  learned  of 
the  stark  nature  of  the  proposed  monument 
thus  feel  that  they  have  been  misled. 

Those  Involved  In  the  design's  selection 
quickly  rallied  to  its  support.  An  official  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  one  of  the  agen- 
cies which  approved  the  design,  called  it  "a 
suitable,  dignified,  and  understated  type  of 
memorial."  In  a  letter  to  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  Robert  W.  Doubek.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  WMF.  stated  that  the  memo- 
rial ".  .  .  makes  a  powerful  statement  that 
this  society  pays  tribute  to  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans." 

a  memorial  for  whom 
Many  veterans,  however,  seriously  ques- 
tion how  the  memorial  is  supposed  to  pay 
them  tribute.  Not  only  does  the  memorial 
lack  the  traditional  symbols  normally  found 
on  monuments  erected  to  veterans,  but  no- 
where on  the  Vietnam  veteran's  memorial  Is 
there  any  Indication  that  the  nation  is 
grateful  or  appreciative  to  those  who 
fought.  The  prologue  lnscril)ed  l)efore  the 
list  of  honor  states  simply: 

In  honor  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  names  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives,  and  of  those  who  remain 
missing,  are  inscribed  in  the  order  they  were 
taken  from  us. 

This  Inscription  falls  even  to  Include  the 
minimal  language  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  memorial  to  be  in  'honor  and  recogni- 
tion."  The  epilogue  following  the  names 
uses  the  same  minimalist  tone: 

Our  nation  rememl)ers  the  courage,  sacri- 
fice, and  devotion  to  duty  of  its  Vietnam 
veterans. 

These  inscriptions  contrast  sharply  with 
other  memorials.  To  many  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  language  of  the  me- 
morial seems  but  one  more  manifestation  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  an  uncomfortable  re- 
minder for  many  Americans  of  a  conflict 
which  they  would  like  to  forget. 

C.  L.  Kammeier,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  wrote  to  the  WMF: 
"...  there  appears  to  be  a  general  consen- 
sus that  nothing  in  the  design  represents 
the  purpose  of  the  commitment  of  those 
who  served  and  survived  the  Vietnam  expe- 
rience. The  [sic]  particular  common  sense 
criticism  is  based  on  the  fact  that  none  vol- 
unteered to  serve  their  country  in  Vietnam 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dying  or  to  ulti- 
mately have  their  name  engraved  on  a 
tombstone;  as  represented  by  the  current 
design  of  the  memorial.  Most  readily 
agreed,  however,  that  duty,  honor,  and 
country  were  the  main  motivating  factors 
toward  their  service.  .  .  . " 

The  notion  that  the  Vietnam  veteran  me- 
morial, as  currently  designed,  is  a  monu- 
ment only  to  the  dead  particularly  offends 
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veterans.  The  congressional  mandate  is 
quite  clear  in  calling  for  a  memorial  for 
those  "who  served  in  Vietnam."  According 
to  WMF  guidelines  for  those  submitting 
designs,  however. 

the  purpose  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial is  to  recognize  and  honor  those  who 
served  and  died.  It  will  provide  a  symbol  of 
acknowledgement  of  the  courage,  sacrifice, 
and  devotion' to  duty  of  those  who  were 
among  the  nation's  finest  youth.  Whether 
they  served  l)ecause  of  their  t>ellef  In  war 
policy,  their  belief  in  their  obligation  to 
answer  the  call  of  their  country,  or  their 
simple  acquiescence  In  a  course  of  events 
beyond  their  control,  their  service  was  no 
less  honorable  than  that  rendered  by  Amer- 
icans in  any  previous  war.  Those  who  served 
and  died  embodied  values  and  Ideals  prized 
by  this  nation  since  its  inception.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  nation  to  honor  them  only  ex- 
tends the  national  tragedy  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

While  the  phrase  "served  and  died"  might 
have  been  unintentional,  other  evidence 
also  points  to  an  intention  to  honor  only  the 
dead.  In  article  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  25.  1977.  WMF  President 
Jan  Scruggs  stated:  "No  effort  can  provide 
compensation,  of  course,  to  the  Americans 
who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  In  Viet 
Nam.  For  them,  perhaps,  a  national  monu- 
ment is  in  order  to  remind  an  ungrateful 
nation  of  what  it  has  done  to  its  sons." 

Other  aspects  of  the  design  also  are  t>eing 
criticized.  A  principal  complaint,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  choice  of  black  granite  as  the  ma- 
terial for  the  memorial.  Black  normally  is 
associated  with  death  and  dishonor.  While  a 
number  of  other  war  memorials  use  some 
black  stone,  it  generally  is  for  heroic  fig- 
ures, rising  from  the  earth.  The  Vietnam 
veteran's  memorial,  however.  Is  not  just 
black,  but  also  descends  Into  the  ground, 
further  reinforcing  the  image  of  a  "tomb. " 

Another  complaint  Is  that  the  memorial 
win  l)e  relatively  Inaccessible  to  wheelchair- 
bound  veterans:  some  75.000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  permanently  disabled.  When  quer- 
ied about  this  by  the  Army  Times.  Jan 
Scruggs  stated:  "I  hadn't  even  thought  of 
that."  According  to  Robert  Doubek.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  WMF.  artificial  turf 
may  be  installed  to  make  wheelchair  access 
somewhat  easier  and  at  least  would  meet 
Park  Service  minimum  requirements  for 
access  by  the  disabled. 

Listing  of  the  names  of  the  dead  and  miss- 
ing in  chronological  order  also  is  t>eing  criti- 
cized. Although  this  may  t)e  of  some  sym- 
bolic value,  it  will  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  family  memt>ers  to  locate  the  name 
of  a  relative.  Present  plans  call  for  a  directo- 
ry of  names  in  a  closed  pavilion  near  the 
memorial's  entrance.  The  directory  is  to  be 
In  the  form  of  a  rotating  card  file.  This 
means  that  when  large  numbers  of  visitors 
come  to  the  monument,  which  Is  very  likely 
during  the  summer  months,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience.  Any  mechanical 
breakdown  In  the  file's  mechanism,  more- 
over, could  make  it  ImfKJssible  to  look  up  a 
name.  It  would  seem  preferable  to  list  the 
names  alphal>etically. 

Other  criticisms  of  the  design  Include  that 
it  readily  lends  itself  to  graffiti.  It  also  has 
been  suggested  that  the  memorial  may  pre- 
sent a  hazard  at  night  since  visitors  unfa- 
miliar with  the  park  might  Inadverteniiy 
fall  off  the  upper  level. 

The  most  telling  complaint  is  that  no- 
where at  the  memorial  site  will  there  l)e  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  flag  under  which  the 
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Vietnam  veteran  fought.  It  is  on  this  issue 
more  than  any  other  that  the  veterans  seek- 
ing changes  seem  to  agree.  As  C.  L.  Kam- 
meier  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  WMP: 
for  the  sake  of  the  many  non-artists  who 
have  served  their  country  under  the  stand- 
ard American  symbol  of  duty,  honor,  and 
country,  in  every  war  since  our  nation  was 
founded,  as  represented  by  our  flag;  I  sug- 
gest that  your  committee  make  every  effort 
to  include  the  flag  in  a  suggested  modifica- 
tion to  the  current  design,  or  even  scrap  the 
current  design  altogether  and  reopen  the 
bidding  for  a  selection  by  a  committee  com- 
prised of  at  least  several  members  who  have 
actually  served  in  Vietnam. 

The  extent  and  vehemence  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  design  selected  raises  questions 
about  the  process  of  the  selection.  One  bro- 
chure used  by  the  WMF  to  solicit  entries 
for  the  design  competition  states:  "It  was 
the  longest  war  in  our  nation's  history,  and 
the  most  unpopular.  Not  since  the  Civil  War 
has  any  issue  so  divided  Americans.  Al- 
though many  of  our  present  problems  such 
as  inflation  and  lack  of  confidence  in  our  in- 
stitutions have  been  attributed  to  the  war, 
the  average  citizen  has  eliminated  it  from 
his  consciousness.  Any  discussions  of  Viet- 
nam tend  to  recall  the  bitter  and  seemingly 
unresolvable  debate  over  whether  the  U.S. 
should  have  become  involved  militarily  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  subsequently  how  the 
war  was  conducted." 

The  brochure  goes  on  to  describe  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Vietnam  veteran  as 
"horror,  bitterness,  boredom,  heat,  exhaus- 
tion, and  death"  and  states  "because  of  in- 
equities in  the  draft  system,  the  brunt  of 
dangerous  service  fell  upon  the  young,  often 
the  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged." It  is  not  until  the  fourth  paragraph 
that  the  brochure  discusses  the  memorial. 
And  there  the  emphasis  is  on  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  ending  with 
what  is  surely,  at  best,  an  extremely  ques- 
tionable sUtement:  "The  failure  of  the 
nation  to  honor  them  only  extends  the  na- 
tional tragedy  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Ironically,  after  thus  restating  most  of  the 
anti-war  charges,  and  describing  the  conflict 
as  a  national  tragedy,  the  brochure  adds 
that  "The  memorial  will  make  no  political 
statement  regarding  the  war  or  its  conduct." 
Many  veterans,  however,  regard  the  lack  of 
any  statement  about  the  role  of  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  in  defending  the  freedom  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  political  state- 
ment of  the  strongest  kind:  a  statement 
that  their  war  was  a  meaningless  sacrifice. 
It  is  this,  perhaps  which  triggers  the  most 
strong  feelings  about  the  memorial.  Given 
the  rhetoric  of  the  brochure,  it  is  under- 
standable why  the  designs  entered  conveyed 
a  negative  feeling  about  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

Throughout  the  materials  for  those  sub- 
mitting designs  and  on  which  the  jury  was 
to  make  its  selection,  an  anti-heroic  theme 
was  stressed.  Is  it  surprising  that  an  anti- 
heroic  design  was  selected?  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  not  a  single  Vietnam  veteran  sat 
on  the  selection  jury.  Indeed  the  jury  con- 
tained at  least  one  anti-war  activist,  and  sev- 
eral members  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
war. 

Had  there  been  a  broader  participation  by 
Vietnam  veterans,  the  anti-heroic  nature  of 
the  design  might  have  been  modified,  or 
even  rejected.  Perhaps  the  most  unfortu- 
njfle  aspect  of  the  selection  is  that  rather 
tnan  fulfilling  the  goal  that  "the  memorial 
will  begin  a  healing  process,  a  reconciliation 
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of  the  grievous  divisions  wrought  by  the 
war."  it  has  added  yet  another  element  of 
controversy  to  one  of  the  most  controversial 
episodes  in  our  history. 

Milton  R.  Copdlos, 

Policy  Analyst 

(Milton  R.  Copulos  is  a  disabled  veteran  of 
two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  where  he 
served  with  elements  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division.  He  holds  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
among  other  decorations.  >• 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  a  recent  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education,  Con- 
gressman Larry  E,  Craig  made  some 
very  candid  observations  regarding  our 
national  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Idaho  on 
the  invaluable  contribution  that  he 
made  in  helping  to  shape  the  impor- 
tant child  nutrition  legislative  changes 
that  are  now  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  198L 

Mr.  Craig's  clear  understanding  of 
the  major  policy  issues  underlying  the 
present  and  future  operations  of  these 
important  programs  is  reflected  in  his 
statement  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  the  text  of 
this  excellent  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

National  School  Lunch  and  Chilo 
Nutrition  Programs 
(By  Hon.  Larry  E.  Craig) 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  freshman  Member  of 
this  Committee,  I  do  appreciate  having  an 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  and  my  col- 
leagues some  of  my  observations  and  con- 
cerns regarding  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  specifically  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Programs  in  general. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  extend  a  per- 
sonal word  of  thanks  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Bill  Goodling. 
Congressman  Goodling  has  demonstrated, 
time  and  time  again,  his  strong  commitment 
to  the  well-being  of  these  programs  and  his 
keen  understanding  of  the  many  and  com- 
plex issues  that  surround  their  implementa- 
tion at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels— 
in  short,  issues  that  will,  to  a  large  degree, 
determine  their  future.  From  a  personal 
standpoint.  Bill  has  reached  out  to  all  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle— sharing  with  us  the 
challenge  of  major  changes  that  would  be 
forthcoming,  developing  options  for  our 
consideration,  and  soliciting  our  input  at 
every  step  along  the  way. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House-Senate  Mini- 
Conference  Committee  that  hammered  out 
the  various  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Program  changes  that  were 
incorporated  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  I  was  acutely  aware  that  the 
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policy  decisions  at  hand  were  difficult  ones. 
And,  I  fully  recognize  that  the  $1.5  billion 
reduction  in  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1982 
Federal  support  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
many  of  these  vital  programs.  Clearly,  we 
must  assess  carefully  the  Impact  of  the 
major  changes  that  have  been  made  to  date. 
In  this  regard,  it  was  most  heartening  to 
hear  Mr.  Hoagland  testify,  in  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  not  seek  additional  Fiscal 
Year  1982  budget  reductions  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams. Let  me  say,  too.  that  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Hoagland  accurately  reflects  a 
final  Administration  decision  on  this 
matter— and  not  merely  his  preference  or 
recommendations  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  Administration 
spokesmen— whether  from  within  the  De- 
partment pi  Agriculture,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  or  elsewhere,  would  be 
well-advised  to  refrain  from  continuing  to 
issue  statements  that  the  Administration's 
January  1982  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress win  contain  requests  for  further 
NSLP/CN  budget  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1983. 1 
fail  to  see  how  prudent  policy-makers  can 
consider  and  present  to  the  Congress  next 
January  a  package  of  specific  proposals  de- 
signed to  achieve  additional  Federal  dollar 
savings,  absent  hard  data  on  the  impact  of 
major  changes  which  are  now  In  the  early 
stages  of  implementation. 

Equally  important,  in  my  judgment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  negative  and  adverse 
impact  that  these  statements  are  having  on 
the  overall  perception  of  and  commitment 
to  these  programs  by  students,  teachers, 
parents,  school  administrators,  school 
boards,  and  State  legislatures. 

In  the  testimony  presented  before  this 
subcommittee  by  many  local  school  food 
service  directors— directors  who  are  deeply 
committed  to  providing  our  youngsters  with 
attractive.  nutritionally  well-balanced 
school  meals  at  reasonable  costs,  there  is  a 
common  theme.  It  is  the  same  theme  that 
comes  through  loud  and  clear  in  discussions 
with  school  food  personnel  in  my  District. 
What  I  am  hearing  is  this:  the  past  year  has 
been  an  uncertain  one  for  us  and  the  cuts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  various  child 
nutrition  programs  will  not  be  easy  to 
absorb.  Nonetheless,  we  are  committed  to 
continuing  to  provide  our  students  with  a 
high  quality  meal  service.  We  can  and  will 
succeed  in  this  difficult  task  but  we  m\ist 
have  a  moratorium  on  further  reductions  in 
Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  fully  understand  this 
message.  I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Administration  are  listen- 
ing carefully,  too.  Instead  of  continuing  to 
declare  an  open  season  for  future  budget 
cuts  in  the  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Programs,  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  and  re- 
sources in  a  joint  effort  with  State  and  local 
program  operators  to  the  end  that  these 
programs  will  continue  to  meet  their  long- 
standing goals. 

In  this  context,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  remiss 
in  developing  and  issuing,  on  a  timely  basis, 
the  regulations  or  guidelines  that  will  assist 
State  and  local  school  food  service  and  child 
nutrition  personnel  in  accomplishing  the 
changes  mandated  in  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981.  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Department  take  a  care- 
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ful  look  at  the  terms  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  with  reference  to  the  effective 
dates  of  the  various  provisions  incorporated  . 
therein.  Based  on  the  testimony  that  I 
heard  yesterday  (coupled  with  the  delay  in 
the  issuance  of  revised  meal  pattern  require- 
menU),  I  have  the  impression  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  issued,  and  in  some  cases, 
does  not  Intend  to  Issue  regulations  that  are 
called  for  by  a  date  certain,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  effective  dates  in  the  law  were 
those  requested  by  the  Department. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
September  4  meal  pattern  changes  which 
were  issued  by  the  Department  and  quickly 
rescinded  by  higher  levels  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. One  cannot  help  but  question 
the  capability  (and  perhaps  the  motives)  of 
those  within  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  regulations.  It  is  a  sad  and  lu- 
dicrous state  of  affairs  when  Cabinet  offi- 
cers. White  House  staff,  and  the  President 
himself  must  address  their  attention  to  the 
"nitty-gritty "  of  what  does  or  does  not 
appear  on  a  school  lunch  plate!  The  Admin- 
istration should  have  cleaned  house  further 
down  the  line  than  they  did. 

On  November  12.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  respectfully  urging  that  favor- 
able consideration  l>e  given  to  the  early  issu- 
ance of  revised  meal  pattern  regulations. 
With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  full  text  of  this  cor- 
respondence included  in  the  record. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  12,  1981. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  and  continue 
to  remain  very  supportive  of  your  efforts  to 
turn  this  Nation's  economy  around.  It  is  a 
task  that  has  long  since  needed  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

At  the  same  time  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  administration  withhold  any  further 
cuts  in  the  school  lunch  program  until  there 
has  been  ample  opportunity  to  review  the 
impact  uX  the  budget  reductions  that  were 
imposed  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981.  The  school  lunch  people  in  my 
State  are  working  very  carefully  to  imple- 
ment those  budget  reductions,  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  overall  health  of  the 
program. 

As  a  Meml)er  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  who  has  worked  close- 
ly with  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  to  achieve  approximately  $1.5 
billion  in  reduced  federal  outlays  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  favorable  consider- 
ation be  given  to  the  immediate  issuance  of 
new  meal  pattern  requirement  regulations. 

While  the  past  year  has  t>een  a  difficult 
and  uncertain  one  for  those  who  administer 
these  vital  programs,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  respected,  local  school  food 
service  directors  that  regulatory  relief  (in- 
cluding revised,  common-sense  meal  pattern 
regulations)  must  be  forthcoming  immedi- 
ately. The  local  cost  savings  to  be  achieved 
by  such  regulatory  changes  will  enable 
them  to  offset  the  recent  reductions  in  fed- 
eral assistance,  reduce  costly  and  needless 
plate  waste,  and  continue  to  provide  a  nutri- 
tionally-sound meal  service  to  our  Nation's 
school  children. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  again  respect- 
fully request  that  favorable  consideration 
l>e  given  to  early  issuance  of  revised  Nation- 
al School  Program  meal  pattern  require- 
ments by  the  U.S  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Larry  E.  Craig. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  news  media  and  representatives 
from  a  numl>er  of  well-meaning  child  nutri- 
tion advocacy  groups  have  failed  in  contrib- 
uting their  resources  and  expertise  in  a  posi- 
tive campaign  to  insure  that  our  Nation's 
school  children  continue  to  receive  the  full 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Programs.  I  believe  that  the  negative 
publicity  that  has  been  generated  recently— 
and  which  focuses  on  the  most  unfortunate 
elements  of  the  Department's  September  4 
proposal— has  served  only  to  undermine,  in 
a  most  unfortunate  and  irresponsible  way. 
the  public  image  and  continued  support  for 
these  programs.  I  have  to  question  whether 
these  groups  were  more  Intent  on  trying  to 
undermine  the  Administration  or  advance 
child  nutrition.  At  a  time  when  local  school 
boards  and  other  governing  authorities  are 
confronted  with  making  a  series  of  difficult 
decisions  on  how  best  to  Invest  what  are 
necessarily  limited  resources,  national 
media  coverage,  picturing  the  school  lunch 
as  an  emaciated  hamburger,  a  handful  of 
graiies.  and  a  serving  of  relish  instead  of  a 
vegetable,  does  little  to  convince  local  deci- 
sion-makers that  the  NSLP  and  CN  Pro- 
grams are  wise  Investments.  Moreover,  it 
has  given  many  parents  cause  to  wonder 
whether  their  children  should  continue  to 
participate  in  the  program:  at  the  same  time 
destroying  the  appetite  of  the  hungriest 
youngster.  It  is  an  unwarranted  insult  to 
the  thousands  of  dedicated  school  cafeteria 
personnel  who  feed  our  children  as  they 
would  their  own. 

Some  among  us  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  local  participation  In  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  other  child  nutrition  ac- 
tivities is  optional.  Without  strong  school 
feeding  programs  in  every  school  district- 
programs  which  quarantee  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price meal  service,  youngsters  from 
low-income  families  who  can  least  afford  it 
wUl  sutfer  the  most. 

Recently,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cagan.  Director  of  the  New  York  City 
Office  of  School  Food  Services.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  a  national  school  lunch 
program  in  operation  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  High  School  In  Harlem.  This  expe- 
rience is  one  that  I  shall  not  forget— for  I 
believe  that  It  was  the  national  school  lunch 
program  operating  at  its  very  best.  An  excel- 
lent and  varied  meal  service  is  provided 
under  the  supervision  of  Ms.  Lorraine 
Chambers  and  her  hard-working  staff.  But 
there  is  much  more  at  work  here.  Thanks  in 
large  measure  to  Assistant  Principal  Eugene 
Brown's  total  commitment  to  making  the 
school  lunch  program  an  integral  part  of 
the  overall  learning  experience  at  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  lunch  program  has  served  as 
an  important  vehicle  for  practical  learning 
that  will  prove  invaluable  to  these  students 
when  they  enter  the  job  market.  With  a  stu- 
dent nutrition  committee  taking  the  lead, 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  student  l)ody  is  in- 
volved in  and  must  assume  major  responsi- 
bilities for  all  aspects  of  their  lunch  pro- 
gram or  "Energy  Factory "  as  they  have 
named  it.  For  many  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School  students,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  been  the  vehicle  for  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  their  education,  school,  and  com- 
munity and  a  key  element  in  their  personal 
pride  and  self-development. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  very 
much  hop)e  that  other  Meml>ers  of  this  Sub- 
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committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally visit  National  School  Lunch  success 
stories  like  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
School  In  New  York  City. 

What  we  here  in  this  Committee  have 
done  to  date  will  work  if  allowed  to.  Revised 
meal  pattern  requirements  must  be  brought 
forth  soon  if  we  are  to  accomplish  our 
desire  to  cut  plate  waste  and  achieve  the 
savings  we  set  out  last  January  to  obtain. 
These  programs  are  working  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  if  we  will  provide  support  to 
those  who  implement  these  programs  at  the 
local  level.* 


UNIFORM  PORT  USER  PEES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  U,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Senate 
Committee  recently  reported  a  bill 
which  would  require  that  each  port  in 
the  country  pay  not  only  for  the  land- 
side  facilities  which  have  been  the 
ports'  traditional  responsibility,  but 
also  for  the  dredging  work  in  its 
harbor  and  channels,  which  has  for 
200  years  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  response  to  this  type  of  approach, 
the  U.S.  Port  System  Advocates,  a 
group  of  53  ports  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  has  prepared  a  short 
paper  on  the  question  of  port-specific 
vs.  nationally  uniform  user  fees  to  pay 
for  harbor  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. I  would  like  to  share  that  paper 
with  my  colleagues.  It  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  national  implica- 
tions of  creating  new  and  unbalanced 
competitive  elements  in  an  industry 
which  is  already  as  competitive  as  it  is 
vital. 

The  Case  for  Uniformly  Applied  Dredging 
User  Charges 

In  their  concern  for  cutting  the  federal 
budget,  the  Administration  has  put  forward 
proposals  that  would  break  the  200  year  old 
partnership  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  local  interests  that  created  a  na- 
tional port  system.  This  system  did  not 
come  about  by  chance,  but  as  the  clear-cut 
objective  of  a  determined  effort  to  satisfy 
very  basic  national  economic  and  military 
necessities.  Open,  operable  seaports  are  In- 
valuable to  defense  In  peace  and  war. 

While  few  can  argue  with  the  need  for  at- 
tention to  our  economy,  how  the  new  rela- 
tionship is  structured  must  be  tested  against 
a  number  of  critical  questions: 

Should  the  procedures  favor  those  ports 
previously  dredged  with  federal  funds  as  op- 
posed to  those  that  require  dredging  in  the 
future?  Can  the  country  do  without  many 
of  the  smaller  and  newer  ports  for  its  na- 
tional defense?  What  effect  will  the  concen- 
tration of  cargoes  in  a  fewer  larger  ports 
have  on  the  landside  transportation  system? 
What  motivation  would  smaller  and  ne*er 
local  port  authorities  have  to  undertAe 
long  term  financial  obligations  /or  the  bene- 
fit of  the  commerce  of  landlocked  states  or 
the  national  defense  needs?  If  the  proce- 
dure leads  to  the  demise  of  a  port,  what 
happens  to  the  sizable  public  and  private  in- 
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vestment  In  place  and  the  outstanding 
public  debt?  Are  not  private  industries  with 
major  investments  at  ports  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  high  dredging  fees?  Does  not 
the  procedure  installed  need  to  be  workable 
and  equitable  to  all  users?  Must  not  the  pro- 
cedure be  designed  to  avoid  balliani2ung  the 
port  system?  Is  a  user  fee  nationally  im- 
posed a  tax  whereas  one  imposed  locally  not 
considered  a  tax?  Lilcewise,  why  would  one 
be  a  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  or  the  Constitu- 
tion whereas  the  other  would  not? 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  perception  whether 
the  payer  of  a  federal  uniform  user  charge 
is  the  user  of  a  previously  federally  dredged 
channel  or  the  user  of  a  local  port?  With  a 
port-specific  charge,  to  what  extent  would 
those  shippers  with  a  high  ability  to  pay 
shape  the  port  system  of  the  country  to 
meet  their  needs  and  affect  all  shippers  and 
other  users? 

UNirORMLY  APPLIED  CHARGE 

The  imposition  of  a  uniformly  applied 
user  charge  collected  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  preserve  a  port  system  that  has 
been  shaped  by  demonstrated  need.  The 
charge  would  be  assessed  upon  all  vessels 
and/or  cargoes  at  rates  that  reflect  a  bal- 
ance of  ability  of  each  to  pay,  the  need  for 
funds  and  the  prevention  of  diversion  of 
cargoes.  These  factors  would  need  to  be  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  with 
changing  transportation  technology  and 
world  trade  factors. 

The  disposition  of  funds  from  a  uniform 
charge  would  remain  with  Congress.  The 
appellation  of  "pork  barrel"  notwithstand- 
ing. Congress  can  take  much  credit  for  the 
creation  of  the  world's  finest  port  system 
with  a  modest  outlay  of  federal  funds, 

PORT-SPECIPIC  RATES 

The  other  system  proposed  would  place 
the  burden  on  the  local  port  authority  to  fi- 
nance all  or  various  amounts  of  required 
dredging  work.  The  local  port  would  then  be 
permitted  to  charge  fees  as  it  saw  fit  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations.  At  the  least, 
this  will  lead  to  varying  charges  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  methods  of  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions. Included  would  be  those  few  ports 
that  being  blessed  by  nature,  would  require 
no  fees  because  it  required  minimal  dredg- 
ing. 

The  most  immediate  result  of  such  a  user 
fee  would  be  a  disruption  of  cargo  move- 
ment in  this  country.  It  is  fact  that  the 
movement  of  waterbome  cargoes  is  highly 
flexible  and  rate  sensitive.  Shippers  are  in  a 
position  to  seek  out  the  best  possible  rate 
structure  and  take  advantage  of  it.  This 
complete  mobility  combined  with  the  vary- 
ing user  fees  to  be  imposed  by  ports  under 
the  port  specific  concept,  will  clearly  divert 
cargo  from  small,  new.  or  otherwise  less  de- 
veloped ports  to  the  large,  previously  devel- 
oped or  less  costly  ports.  As  cargo  totals  fall 
off  and  dredging  costs  remain  the  same,  the 
smaller  ports  would  become  even  less  com- 
petitive as  user  fees  are  increased  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Shippers  attempting  to  compete  among 
themselves,  would  face  the  prospect  of  their 
competition  enjoying  a  more  favorable 
dredging  user  fee  due  to  proximity  to  a  port 
requiring  less  dredging.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  such  an  advantage  would  not  be 
the  result  of  any  astute  business  strategy, 
but  by  legislative  mandate  alone.  Further- 
more, consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
shipper  forced  to  deal  with  port  rates  which 
will  change  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  ton- 
nages as  measured  against  dredging  costs. 
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DESTRDCTIVE  FORCES 

The  perils  of  a  shipper  tied  to  a  particular 
port  by  a  large  fixed  investment  (e.g.,  an  in- 
dustrial plant  or  a  grain  elevator)  certainly 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  would  seem  that  in- 
dustries with  such  investments  should  be 
protected  against  high  dredging  fees,  since 
it  is  doubtful  the  government  can  afford  to 
displace  them. 

The  concentration  of  cargoes  at  a  few 
large  ports  would  also  threaten  the  landside 
transportation  system  (rail,  highways,  barge 
networks)  already  in  place  to  serve  long- 
standing transportation  needs.  Indeed,  if 
the  future  of  the  smaller  ports  themselves  is 
in  doubt,  it  is  reasonable  to  wonder  what 
will  become  of  the  very  sizeable  public  and 
private  investment  in  port  facilities  now  ex- 
isting. The  long-term  debt  incurred  to  build 
such  facilities  would  remain  outstanding 
with  insufficient  revenue,  if  any,  to  satisfy 
obligations. 

In  addition  to  this,  with  an  uncertain 
future,  there  would  be  little  justification  for 
smaller  ports  to  assume  any  new  debt  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  cargo-handling  ca- 
pabilities. The  effect  on  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  their  service  areas  would  be  far- 
reaching.  The  displacement  of  port-related 
employment  can  only  further  complicate 
the  displacement  of  people  to  the  large  pop- 
ulation centers. 

OPPOSITION  TO  UNIFORMITY 

Objections  to  uniformly  imposed  user 
charges  have  been  based  on  suggestions  that 
such  fees  (1)  would  be  a  tax,  (2)  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  provision 
against  taxing  exports  of  other  states,  (3) 
would  be  a  violation  of  GATT,  (4)  would 
result  in  larger  ports  subsidizing  smaller 
ones  and  (5)  lack  the  market  place  test. 

The  first  three  objections  seem  to  imply 
that  administered  by  local  port  authorities 
makes  a  user  charge  acceptable  but  not  so  if 
administered  by  the  federal  government.  At 
most  there  might  be  a  technicality  which 
can  and  should  be  overcome  for  the  overrid- 
ing public  benefit.  Logically  the  charge  is 
for  services  rendered  and  should  be  just  as 
acceptable  if  federally  administered. 

The  cross-subsidy  argument  cannot  be 
supported.  Except  for  a  very  few  ports  that 
enjoy  naturally  deep  water,  virtually  all 
ports  have  benefited  from  some  dredging  at 
federal  expense.  It  is  the  users  of  those  fed- 
erally provided  channels  that  would  be 
charged  a  uniform  user  fee,  not  the  users  of 
a  particular  port. 

The  market  place  test  argument  presup- 
poses that  the  market"  place  is  the  local 
port.  In  reality,  for  drafts  45  feet  or  less,  the 
market  place  is  a  wide  variety  of  cargoes 
and  shippers  possessing  an  inordinate  flexi- 
bility in  the  choice  of  one  port  over  another. 
Yet  the  port  must  have  reasonable  means  of 
assuring  their  ability  to  meet  the  financial 
obligations  undertaken  to  perform  the 
dredging. 

FEDERAL  INTEREST 

The  federal  interest  extends  to  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  country,  to  serve  the 
trade  needs  of  the  landlocked  states  and  the 
national  defense  (during  wartime  the  gov- 
ernment takes  over  the  ports  for  its  cargo 
handling  requirements).  These  interests 
alone  require  that  they  remain  a  viable 
partner  in  the  creation  of  the  port  system. 
If  they  require  assistance  in  funding  its 
maintenance  and  development,  then  the 
structuring  of  the  user  charge  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  our  nation- 
al port  system  and  enhance  orderly  future 
port  development  while  achieving  the  goal 
of  federal  cost  recovery. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Re-examination  of  the  questions  posed  in 
light  of  the  comments  above  clearly  favor 
the  imposition  of  a  uniformly  applied  user 
charge.  A  uniformly  applied  user  charge,  as- 
sessed upon  all  vessels  and/or  cargoes  at  all 
ports  is  the  only  approach  which  passes  the 
tests  of  practicality,  simplicity  and  equity. 
None  of  the  disruptions  of  normal  business 
patterns;  one  of  the  threats  to  the  very  ex- 
istence of  valuable  port  communities  and  re- 
lated public  and  private  investment;  no  risk 
of  stagnation  in  future  port  development; 
and  no  destruction  of  a  vigorous  national 
port  system  in  favor  of  a  few  regional  ports 
flourishing  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors would  result  from  this  concept  of  user 
fees.* 


TRINITARIAN  SISTERS 
CELEBRATE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  22,  1981,  an  event  of  great 
significance  took  place  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. At  their  Motherhouse,  the  Mis- 
sionary Servants  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Trinity,  a  Roman  Catholic  religious 
commimity  of  women,  celebrated  the 
beginning  of  their  50th  year  of  service 
to  the  poor  and  abandoned  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Missionary  Servants,  now 
some  400  sisters,  labor  tirelessly 
throughout  the  United  States,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Alaska,  California.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  sisters  remain  uniquely  commit- 
ted to  the  service  of  those  with  special 
needs  and  difficulties,  sharing  a  mes- 
sage of  love.  The  Missionary  Servants 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity  live  that 
"volimteer  spirit"  about  which  many 
so  lightly  speak  these  days.  Their  com- 
munity spirit  is  a  charisma  of  endless, 
unselfish  giving,  in  spite  of  hardship 
and  suffering;  and  often  without  evi- 
dent reward. 

Today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize with  me  the  work  and  lives  of  the 
sisters  who  share  their  lives  together 
as  Missionary  Servants.  "Voluntarism" 
will  never  replace  the  witness  of  these 
loving  women  for  the  less  fortimate 
throughout  America. 
Missionary  Servants  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Trinity  Celebrating  50  Years  of  Mis- 
sionary Service 

The  Missionary  Servants  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity  will  begin  the  celebrations 
of  their  50th  jubilee  year,  Nov.  22,  with  a 
noon  Mass  at  their  mother-house.  3501 
Solly  Ave.  The  opening  of  the  year-long 
celebration  will  coincide  with  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  order's  co-found- 
er. Mother  Boniface  Keasey. 

For  the  Missionary  Servants  it  is  a  time  to 
remember  their  past;  to  remember  the 
people  and  events  that  led  them  to  their  Ca- 
nonical Recognition  just  50  years  ago. 

It  was  during  the  ejwly  1900s  that  Father 
Thomas    A.    Judge,    a    young    Vincentian 
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priest,  began  working  intensely  with  the 
laity  in  New  York.  He  believed  that  every 
Catholic  should  be  a  missionary  reaching 
out  to  the  poor  and  abandoned  right  in 
their  own  land.  His  love  of  the  God  and  his 
desire  to  do  God's  will  grew  as  time  went  on. 
It  was  a  mission  in  Alabama  that  caused 
Father  Judge  to  call  upon  the  generosity  of 
his  lay  friends  in  New  York.  Aware  of  the 
educational  needs  of  some  of  the  children  in 
the  parish  and  the  lack  of  school  teachers  in 
the  area,  he  asked  these  Northern  friends 
for  help  in  opening  a  school.  Although  Ala- 
bama seemed  like  half  a  world  away,  several 
made  the  journey.  They  came  for  only  one 
reason:  their  love  of  God  and  their  desire  to 
share  His  Love.    ' 

Word  spread  about  this  small  missionary 
group,  its  service  and  its  need  for  more  help. 
In  1916  a  young  woman.  Margaret  Louise 
Keasey,  was  told  of  this  missionary  activity 
and  joined  the  group  in  the  south. 

Steadily  the  missionary  group  grew.  Soon 
the  women  expressed  their  desire  to  become 
a  religious  community.  Father  Judge  real- 
ized their  need  for  a  capable  leader  and  rec- 
ognized the  leadership  potential  in  Lou 
Keasey.  So.  on  Jan.  1.  1919,  he  appointed 
her  their  first  General  Custodian  and 
named  her  Mother  Mary  Boniface. 

Bishops  across  the  country  began  to  seek 
the  help  of  these  Sisters  for  their  dioceses. 
Women  who  shared  the  same  commitment 
as  Mother  Boniface  and  Father  Judge 
joined  and  served  in  some  of  those  dioceses. 
There  was  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  needed  home  mission- 
aries to  serve  their  own  poor  and  aban- 
doned. 

During  these  same  years  a  constitution 
v.as  developed  for  this  young  missionary 
community.  This  constitution  received  their 
approval.  Thus,  on  Feb.  20.  1932.  the  Mis- 
sionary Servants  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trini- 
ty were  officially  recognized  as  a  religious 
community. 

Hardship  and  sacrifice  were  continually 
demanded  of  the  new  community.  A  fire  lev- 
eled their  newly  built  Motherhouse  in  Holy 
Trinity,  Alabama,  and  left  them  almost 
penniless.  At  the  invitation  of  Philadel- 
phia's Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty,  Mother 
Boniface  and  Father  Judge  moved  the  Com- 
munity north  to  Philadelphia  in  1931.  On 
November  22.  of  that  same  year.  Mother 
Boniface  died  at  the  age  of  46  after  a  few 
weeks  of  fighting  typhoid  fever.  Two  years 
later  on  Nov.  23,  1933  Father  Judge  died  at 
the  age  of  65. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Missionary  Serv- 
ants in  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  and 
even  today,  the  Sisters  were  involved  in  the 
ministry  of  Religious  Education  and  in  serv- 
ing the  immigrant  population,  especially  in 
south  Philadelphia.  Often  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  the  Sisters  gathered  neighlwr- 
hood  children  for  religious  instruction. 
Linked  to  that  ministry  was  home  visiting, 
in  which  the  Sisters  became  more  involved 
with  families  and  family  problems  and 
became  a  very  active  part  of  the  Missionary 
Servants'  goal. 

Today,  many  of  the  Sisters  staff  the  Arch- 
dioceasan  Catholic  Social  Services,  which  as 
the  largest  non-profit  social  service  agency 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  assists  more 
than  70,000  people  annually. 

At  the  time  of  Canonical  Recognition  over 
200  Sisters  belonged  to  the  Community  and 
35  missions  were  open. 

The  50  years  between  that  time  and  today 
mark  years  of  growth,  challenge,  suffering 
and  joy.  They  mark  years  of  development 
for  the  Missionary  Servants  passing  on  the 
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charism  of  their  co-founders  to  new  genera- 
tions of  Sisters.  They  mark  years  of  expan- 
sion and  diversity  in  ministry— from  Ala- 
bama to  California.  Pennsylvania.  Massa- 
chusetts, Florida,  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico: 
from  the  first  response  as  school  teachers  to 
religious  education,  social  work,  parish  min- 
istry, health  care. 

Today  there  are  almost  400  Sisters  serving 
on  100  missions.  The  Sisters  are  a  part  of 
the  Missionary  Cenacle  Family,  sharing  the 
same  spirit  as  the  Missionary  Cenacle  Apos- 
tolate.  and  the  Missionary  Servants  of  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  (brothers  and  priests).* 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Ted  Weiss  and  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning Jime  13,  1982  as  "National  Or- 
chestra Week." 

This  Nation's  1,572  symphony  and 
chamber  orchestras,  more  than  any 
other  coimtry  in  the  world,  are  among 
the  finest  artistic  and  cultural  re- 
sources, bringing  inspiration  and  en- 
joyment to  listeners  in  nearly  every 
community  In  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  more  than  23  million 
Americans  attended  orchestra  con- 
certs, and  millions  more  heard  per- 
formances on  radio,  tape,  television, 
and  record. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  my  dis- 
trict's orchestra,  the  Canton  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  and  its  music  director, 
Gerhardt  Zimmermann.  Now  in  its 
46th  season,  the  Canton  Symphony 
brings  the  highest  quality  symphonic 
music  to  Stark  County  and  the  sur- 
roimding  area  with  a  full  subscription 
series  of  concerts  at  Umstattd  Hall  in 
Canton. 

In  addition  to  being  an  orchestra  of 
outstanding  quality,  the  Canton  Sym- 
phony serves  our  commimity  as  a  total 
musical  resource. 

The  orchestra  helps  to  encourage 
additional  local  arts  activity  by  sus- 
taining a  ready  pool  of  talented  musi- 
cians. As  a  result,  many  musical  thea- 
ter, opera,  and  choral  performances 
have  been  made  possible  in  the  area 
with  the  help  of  Canton  Symphony 
musicians. 

The  Canton  Symphony's  successful 
education  program  lets  schoolage  chil- 
dren explore  symphonic  music  for  the 
first  time.  Last  year,  the  orchestra, 
with  a  program  of  youth  concerts,  en- 
semble performances,  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  schools,  reached  nearly 
35,000  students  in  1 1  counties. 

In  addition,  the  Canton  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  made  special  efforts  to 
reach  diverse  audiences  beyond  the 
concert  hall.  Small  ensembles  of  musi- 
cians regularly  play  free  concerts  for 
the      elderly       and      disadvantaged 
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throughout  the  area,  and  a  chamber 
orchestra  offers  performances  for  the 
handicapped. 

This  important  outreach  effort 
helps  bring  the  orchestra  to  those  who 
cannot  hear  it  in  the  concert  hall. 

Free  Fourth  of  July  concerts  by  the 
orchestra  have  also  proven  popular. 
Last  summer,  10.000  listeners  helped 
celebrate  the  Fourth  at  the  Canton 
Symphony  Concert. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that 
here  in  Washington  a  crowd  of  130.000 
heard  a  congressionally  sponsored  per- 
formance by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  millions  more  watched 
the  festivities  for  the  first  time  on  a 
nationally  televised  broadcast. 

Residents  of  my  district  are  also 
privileged  to  live  in  close  proximity  to 
one  of  the  world's  premier  orchestras, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  The  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  and  its  music  director, 
Loren  Maazel,  have  built  on  a  long 
standing  tradition  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, with  concert  series  in  Cleve- 
land at  Severance  Hall  and  during  the 
summer  at  the  Blossom  Music  Center 
in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area,  national  and  global 
tours,  weekly  radio  broadcasts,  and 
many  successful  recordings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  orchestras  like  the 
Canton  Symphony  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  serving  their  communities 
and  the  Nation,  justify  our  praise  and 
recognition. 

Representatives  of  America's  orches- 
tra staffs  and  boards  of  directors  will 
gather  for  an  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  in  Washington.  D.C.  beginning 
June  13.  I  believe  designation  of  this 
week  as  "National  Orchestra  Week"  is 
a  fitting  tribute  in  recognition  of  all 
the  pleasures  and  benefits  our  Na- 
tion's orchestras  offer  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Mr. 
Weiss  and  me  in  a  salute  to  America's 
orchestras  by  designating  the  week  of 
Jime  13.  "National  Orchestra  Week."« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  unavoidably  missed 
two  recorded  votes.  I  was  paired  on 
each  vote  but  failed  to  receive  a  live 
pair  on  both.  Therefore.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
how  I  would  have  voted  had  I  been 
present. 

No  on  rollcall  No.  350.  the  rule 
under  which  it  was  made  in  order  to 
consider  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 50.  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  A  live 
pair  was  received. 
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No  on  rollcall  No.  351,  passage  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.« 


THE  PRESIDENTS  DEFICIT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  election,  the  voters  were  re- 
peatedly harangued  by  Republican 
candidates  on  the  subject  of  Demo- 
cratic budget  deficits.  We  were  told 
that  these  insidious  deficits  under- 
mined the  very  safety  and  stability  of 
our  economy,  snatching  the  benefits 
of  their  labor  from  the  pocket  of  un- 
suspecting American  workers,  and 
crippling  the  country  with  both  infla- 
tion and  disincentives  for  work. 

Now,  however,  we  are  told  that  the 
future  Federal  deficit,  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  each  recalculation,  is 
nothing  to  worry  about,  that  deficit 
control  has  never  been  a  top  priority 
with  this  administration.  This  is  no 
traditional  deficit,  we  are  assured;  this 
is  one  of  those  harmless  new  deficits— 
a  supply-side  deficit. 

Supply-side  deficits  are,  by  defini- 
tion, self-destructive.  Well,  if  you  will 
believe  that  argument,  I  have  got  a 
bridge  I  would  like  to  sell  you.  I  will 
even  finance  it— but  only  at  a  floating 
rate,  since  I  am  convinced  that  enor- 
mous and  continuing  budget  deficits 
can  contribute  to  high  interest  rates. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Hobart 
Rowen  from  the  Washington  Post. 
The  article,  reprinted  below,  points 
out  the  huge  risks  of  the  administra- 
tion's new-found  tolerance  for  Federal 
deficits  and  outlines  the  limited  op- 
tions for  reducing  the  deficits. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  1981] 

Reaganomics:  It's  Time  for  a  "Phase  II" 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

For  weeks  now,  it  has  been  clear  that  a 
deepening  economic  recession  is  making 
hash  out  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
economic  game  plan.  Not  only  was  the  pros- 
pect of  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1984  so 
ludicrous  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  president,  but  the  size  of  the  deficits 
ahead  began  to  assume  frightening  propor- 
tions. 

Three  sets  of  numbers  tell  a  grim  story.  In 
July,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
delivered  these  budget  deficit  estimates, 
which  assumed  there  would  be  no  serious 
recession:  Fiscal  1982— $42.5  billion:  fiscal 
1983-$52.7  billion:  fiscal  1984-$44.2  billion. 

As  unemployment  climbed  and  factory 
output  fell,  OMB  revised  its  data  so  that,  by 
November,  it  has  changed  its  internal  pro- 
jections of  the  deficits  as  follows:  Fiscal 
1982-$96.7  billion:  fiscal  1983-$  126.5  bil- 
lion: fiscal  1984— $145.7  billion. 

And  this  week,  the  OMB.  basing  its  esti- 
mate on  an  assessment  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  upped  the  deficit  this 
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way:  Fiscal  1982-$109.1  billion:  fiscal  1983- 
$152.3  billion:  fiscal  1984-$162.0  billion. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  Just  a  few  months, 
the  administration  was  forced  to  admit  that 
the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  had 
doubled.  And  the  three-year  budget  outlook 
has  exploded  from  a  cumulative  deficit  of 
$139.4  billion  to  $423.4  billion,  mostly  be- 
cause of  recession  and  to  a  lesser  degree  be- 
cause high  interest  rates  had  swelled  the 
cost  of  financing  the  national  debt. 

Each  percentage  point  increase  in  the  un- 
employment rate  automatically  boosts  the 
deficit  by  about  $25  billion  a  year  because 
revenues  fall  off  and  unemployment  pay- 
ments soar.  But  the  Reagan  administration 
is  standing  pat.  Beyond  abandoning  the  im- 
possible balanced  budget  goal  for  fiscal 
1984.  the  president  is  clinging  to  what  is 
surely  an  untenable  do-nothing  position. 

On  I}ec.  3,  Economic  Council  Chairman 
Murray  Weidenbaum,  while  assuring  that 
the  huge  budget  deficits  are  not  regarded 
with  "indifference."  had  this  to  say: 

"...  the  president's  program  plus  the 
built-in  stabilizing  elements  in  the  federal 
budget  are  ample  assurance  that  the  appro- 
priate policies  for  dealing  with  the  near- 
term  situation,  as  well  as  the  long  run,  are 
already  in  place,  'baked  into  the  cake.'  if 
you  wish.  That  they  also  happen  to  be  the 
critical  elements  in  achieving  our  long-term 
objectives  is  not  simply  coincidence,  but  a 
reflection  of  their  fundamental  soundness." 

Baloney.  The  notion  that  an  all-wise  ad- 
ministration has  established  an  all-purpose 
program,  good  for  all  eventualities,  short- 
term  as  well  as  long-term,  just  won't  wash. 
It  is  greeted  with  dismay  in  the  business 
world,  which  believes  that  if  the  administra- 
tion hasn't  lost  its  senses  it  will  respond 
with  a  "Phase  II"  of  Reaganomics  in  Janu- 
ary. Phase  II  would  recognize  that  no  presi- 
dent can  send  an  official  budget  forecast  to 
Congress  incorporating  anything  like  the 
new  budget  deficits  for  fiscal  1983  and  1984. 

They  can't  be  brushed  aside,  as  Weiden- 
baum and  his  colleague.  William  Niskanen, 
tried  to  do  this  week  by  suggesting— inaccu- 
rately—that  deficit  control  was  never  a  top 
priority  in  the  Reagan  campaign,  and  that 
besides,  deficits  aren't  too  damaging  to  the 
economy. 

As  an  influential  outside  adviser  to  the  ad- 
ministration told  me:  "They  are  going  to 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  deficits. 
They  can't  do  anything  about  the  current 
fiscal  year,  but  they  must  make  deeper  cuts 
in  the  entitlement  programs,  or  reduce  the 
big  increase  in  military  spending,  or  raise 
taxes— or  some  combination  of  these 
things" 

Of  course,  this  is  what  David  Stockman 
was  saying  in  the  now-famous  Atlantic 
Monthly  article.  But  it  is  the  reverse  of 
what  the  supply-side  "loyalists,"  led  by 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  have 
been  telling  the  president. 

The  real  question  is  how  long  Reagan  and 
Regan  will  cling  to  a  no-tax-increase  posi- 
tion. The  well-publicized  fears  of  local  and 
state  Republican  officials,  such  as  Gov. 
Richard  A.  Snelling  of  Vermont,  that  social 
program  cuts  have  already  gone  too  far 
show  clearly  that  basic  repairs  must  come 
through  tax  increases  and  Pentagon  budget 
reductions. 

No  one  is  arguing  that  taxes  ought  to  be 
raised  in  recession  year  1982:  in  this  respect, 
everybody  seems  to  be  a  Keynesian.  includ- 
ing—unwittingly—the supply-siders.  who  are 
anxious  to  accelerate  the  mid-year  1982 
stage  of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  which  is 
nothing  more  than  an  old-style.  Keynesian 
tax  reduction. 
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But  if  the  economy  does  get  over  reces- 
sion, and  is  expanding  in  fiscal  1983  and 
beyond  (as  Murray  Weidenbaum  is  forecast- 
ing). Reaganomics.  unaltered,  could  touch 
off  the  kind  of  Draconian  Federal  Reserve 
policy  that  will  make  a  20  percent  prime 
rate  look  cheap.* 


THE  STOCKMAN  ARTICLE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  November  25, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  Stockman  Article 

Budget  Director  David  Stockman's  com- 
ments in  a  magazine  article  on  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  have  dominat- 
ed conversation  in  Congress  this  week.  The 
article  is  a  fascinating  piece  of  political  liter- 
ature, based  as  it  is  on  18  candid  interviews 
with  the  nation's  top  budgetary  officer  from 
December  1980.  to  September  1981. 

Mr.  Stockman's  many  statements  add  up 
to  a  stunning  confession  that  the  Reagan 
program  cannot  work.  The  heart  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  idea  that  huge  cuts  in  taxes  and 
spending  will  increase  government  revenues, 
eliminate  budget  deficits,  stimulate  growth, 
and  halt  inflation;  yet  Mr.  Stockman  says, 
"I've  never  believed  that  just  cutting  taxes 
alone  will  cause  output  and  employment  to 
expand."  One  wonders  at  Mr.  Stockman's 
willingness  to  pretend  in  public  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  program  when  he  believes 
that  it  is  inadequate.  Mr.  Stockman  has 
been  saying  privately  that  the  budgetary 
numbers  are  chaotic  and  uncertain,  but  he 
has  been  using  them  in  public  with  great  as- 
surance. The  admission  of  ignorance  about 
the  data  is  especially  distressing.  Mr.  Stock- 
man confesses  that  "none  of  us  really  un- 
derstands what's  going  on  with  all  these 
numbers."  He  states  that  the  President's 
own  numbers  are  constructed  on  shaky 
premises  which,  at  bottom,  do  not  add  up. 
Time  and  again.  Mr.  Stockman  is  quoted  &s 
saying  that  the  administration's  budgetary 
projections  are  unreliable.  There  is.  he 
notes,  "less  *  •  *  than  met  the  eye"  to  the 
$35  billion  in  cuts  enacted  last  summer.  Def- 
icit projections  have  been  made  "by  hook  or 
by  crook,  mostly  the  latter." 

When  budgetary  rhetoric  produces  such 
dramatic  claims  from  all  sides,  it  is  deeply 
disturbing  to  hear  that  the  numbers  have 
been  conjured  up.  There  is  a  tone  of  des- 
peration in  Mr.  Stockman's  comments  as  his 
high  hopes  for  the  economy  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  reality  of  an  unforeseen  re- 
cession and  the  prospect  of  enormous  defi- 
cits which  will  again  drive  interest  rates  up. 

For  months,  opponents  of  the  Reagan 
program  have  charged  that  it  is  tilted 
toward  the  wealthy.  Mr.  Stockman  acknowl- 
edges the  tilt  when  he  says  that  the  cutting 
of  taxes  across  the  board  is  a  "Trojan 
horse"  designed  to  make  the  reduction  of 
maximum  tax  rates  for  the  wealthy  politi- 
cally acceptable.  He  also  acknowledges  that 
by  permitting  the  biggest  share  of  the  tax 
cut  to  go  to  the  wealthy,  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram espouses  a  subtler  version  of  the  old 
"trickle  down"  theory  of  economics. 

Most  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  budgetary 
process  are  plainly  revealed  in  the  article. 
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Acknowledging  that  the  power  of  organized 
groups  is  stronger  than  even  he  has  real- 
ized. Mr.  Stockman  says  that  "unorganized 
groups  can't  play  in  this  game"  and  that 
'weak  clients"  suffer  for  their  weaknesses. 
He  admiU  accepting  projects  he  has  long 
criticized  because  they  are  supported  by 
powerful  legislators  whose  b{u;king  of  the 
budget  is  essential.  Illustrating  the  govern- 
ment's short-term  perspective,  he  rejects 
long-term  reform  in  social  security  because 
he  is  "just  not  going  to  spend  a  lot  of  politi- 
cal capital  solving  some  other  guy's  problem 
in  2010."  He  admits  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  handed  a  "blank  check." 
that  his  subordinates  have  not  given  its 
budgetary  estimates  the  usual  scrutiny,  and 
that  "the  defense  numbers  got  out  of  con- 
trol."  The  pressures  of  time  on  top  policy- 
makers are  exposed  when  he  says.  "I  don't 
have  time,  trying  to  put  thi5.  whole  package 
together  in  three  weeks,  so  I  just  start 
making  snap  judgments."  He  also  says,  "the 
thing  was  put  together  so  fast  that  it  prob- 
ably should  have  been  put  together  differ- 
ently ...  we  were  doing  that  whole  budget 
cutting  exercise  so  frenetically  ...  we  didn't 
know  where  we  were  ending  up  for  sure." 

The  illuminating  statements  of  the  budget 
director  show  a  sensitive,  intelligent  man 
overwhelmed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  budg- 
etary process,  assailed  by  doubt  about  the 
complexity  of  the  decisions  to  be  made, 
aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  data,  and 
frustrated  by  the  thought  that  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  really  understands  what 
has  been  happening.  His  statements  show 
that  even  a  budgetary  reformer  dedicated  to 
radical  change  who  starts  out  from  a  solid 
base  in  policy  can  be  engulfed  in  the  politi- 
cal "horse  trading"  of  organized  interest 
groups  as  he  loses  the  fight  for  a  lower  defi- 
cit. "Do  you  realize."  he  says,  "the  greed 
that  comes  to  the  forefront?  .  .  .  The  greed 
level,  the  level  of  opportunism,  just  got  out 
of  control."  The  statements  also  show  him 
losing  the  battle  within  the  administration 
for  a  cut  in  military  spending.  He  accusses 
the  Pentagon  oi  "blatant  influences,  poor 
deployment  of  manpower,  contracting 
idiocy."  and  $30  billion  in  waste. 

The  President's  decision  to  retain  Mr. 
.  Stockman  after  the  embarrassing  article  is  a 
political  gamble.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  the  President  considers  Mr.  Stockman 
an  indispensable  member  of  the  economic 
team.  Mr.  Stockman  has  l)een  the  principal 
spokesman  of  the  Reagan  program,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  can  remain  a  persua- 
sive proponent. 

In  the  end.  perhaps  our  judgment  of  Mr. 
Stockman  should  not  be  too  harsh.  He  is  a 
capable  and  important  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  team  even  if  his  usefulness 
to  the  President  is  not  as  great  as  before. 
Mr.  Stockman  has  given  opponents  power- 
ful ammunition  to  use  against  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  surely  increased  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  Reagan  program.  However,  if 
we  understand  that  we  have  ahead  of  us  an 
awesome  struggle  to  get  the  budget  under 
control,  and  if  we  recognize  that  all  of  us 
could  be  a  bit  more  humble  with  respect  to 
the  economic  theories  we  so  confidently  toss 
around,  then  maybe  the  education  of  David 
Stockman  can  t>e  our  education. 

Finally.  I  think  that  the  President  should 
be  worrying  less  about  Mr.  Stockman  and 
more  about  the  economy.  As  attention  is  re- 
focused  on  consideration  of  the  budget  in 
Congress.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  behind  the  numbers  and  computer  pro- 
jections are  real  people  with  real  problems. 
These  people  and  their  problems— not  eco- 
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nomic  and  political  abstractions— are  what 
the  budgetary  process  is  all  about.* 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKl 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions,  I  have  spoken 
against  what  is  happening  in  El  Salva- 
dor. My  recent  trip  to  Central  America 
and  my  thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  has  convinced  me 
that  the  El  Salvadoran  Army  is  brutal- 
izing and  murdering  thousands  of  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children.  I 
urgently  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  rethink  its  foreign  policy 
in  this  country. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  the  fol- 
lowing article  inserted  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  It 
was  written  by  William  Hughes,  a  re- 
spected Baltimore  lawyer,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Enterprise 
newspaper  on  November  26,  1981.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  description  of  the 
horror  of  the  war  and  the  misdirected 
policies  in  El  Salvador. 

[From  the  Enterprise,  Nov.  26,  1981] 
Bill  Hughes'  Commentary 

The  Country  of  El  Salvador  in  Central 
America  is  at  war.  But  the  war  is  not  against 
a  neighboring  nation.  The  war  is  against  its 
own  people  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Since  1979.  22.000  of  its  citizens 
have  died  in  a  bloodbath  unprecedented  by 
even  Latin  America's  grisly  revolutionary 
standards.  Among  the  dead  have  been  one 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop.  10  priests  and 
four  nuns.  None  of  the  murderers  of  the  re- 
ligionists have  ever  been  brought  to  the  Bar 
of  Justice  by  the  State  authorities. 

The  Catholic  Church's  "crime  "  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  been  that  she  has  fully  identified 
with  the  plight  of  the  beleagued  poor.  Ac- 
cording the  the  Sojumers  Magazine.  El  Sal- 
vador is  "both  the  smallest  and  most  dense- 
ly populated  country  in  Latin  America,  with 
4.8  million  people  living  in  an  aiea  the  size 
of  Massachusetts.  Two  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation owns  60  percent  of  the  land,  with  75 
percent  of  export  earnings  in  the  hands  of 
200  families— Unemployment  is  at  50  per- 
cent, and  is  the  highest  in  the  Continent;  90 
percent  of  the  people  make  below  $100  per 
year. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  of  my  child- 
hood was  my  learning,  in  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  School  in  Locust  Point,  of  the  fine 
missionary  work  being  done  in  Central  and 
South  America  by  the  Maryknoll  Order. 

Recently,  at  a  sparsely  attended  public 
meeting  held  at  St.  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea 
Parish  hall.  I  listened  to  Sister  Joan  Petrik. 
a  Maryknoll  nun.  recount  her  moving  and 
painful  experiences  as  a  result  of  her  eight 
years  of  toiling  in  the  vineyards  of  El  Salva- 
dor. She  worked  with  the  indigenous  peas- 
ant population  in  the  areas  of  literacy, 
health,  community  welfare  and  political 
education. 

"I  knew  I  had  a  missionary's  vocation 
while  I  was  still  in  grade  school  in  Overlea." 
said  the  53-year-old  nun  who  was  also  a  1946 
graduate  of  Seton  High  School.  Her  hair  is 
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starting  to  turn  white.  She  stands  a  little 
over  five  feet,  five  inches  tall  on  an  evenly 
proportioned  frame  and  her  eyes  are  light 
blue. 

She  speaks  softly  but  with  deep  feelings 
of  her  recent  memories.  Her  face  is  full  of 
character  and  expressive  of  her  committed 
Christian  love  for  all  of  God's  children. 

Sister  Joaa  Petrik.  of  Bohemian  ancestry, 
has  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  violence  of 
the  right  wing  death  squads  and  the  abso- 
lute terror  of  a  country  truly  under  siege 
from  its  own  military  forces. 

NO  MIDDLE  GROUND 

In  the  ongoing  battle  between  the  politi- 
cal right  and  the  left.  Sister  Petrik  says 
there  is  "no  middle  ground."  She  was  a 
friend  of  the  four  female  missionaries  bru- 
tally slain  on  December  2.  1980.  as  well  as 
the  late  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  and  the 
Jesuit,  Father  Rutilio  Grande,  the  first 
priest  slain  in  El  Salvador. 

She  described  Father  Grande  as  "the 
most  loved  priest  in  El  Salvador. " 

She  recalled,  with  admiration  how  the 
courageous  Archbishop  Romero  "spoke  out 
about  the  repression,  the  atrocities  by  the 
military.  Even  though  he  knew  he  was  sign- 
ing his  own  life  away  when  he  wrote  then 
President  Jimmy  Carter  urging  him  to  cut 
off  all  military  aid  to  the  Junta  running  the 
country." 

AS  A  PEOPLE 

Sister  Petrik  continued,  "if  we  ignore 
those  who  suffer,  then  we  will  be  con- 
demned for  it.  The  people  of  El  Salvador  do 
not  want  to  sell  their  country  to  the  Rus- 
sians but  they  do  want  to  establish  their 
own  identity  as  a  people. " 

Sister  Petrik  believes  our  own  country  is 
making  a  serious  foreign  policy  mistake  by 
seeking  a  military  solution  to  a  problem 
that  is  really  political  and  economic.  In 
1981.  despite  the  continuing  cruel  repres- 
sion, the  Reagan  Administration  approved 
$5.7  million  in  military  assistance  to  the 
junta. 

The  former  distinguished  Ambassador  to 
El  Salvador.  Robert  White,  who  was  fired 
by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig.  also 
thinks  our  policy  is  a  mistake.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  8.  1981.  he 
called  some  of  the  militarists  in  E3  Salvador 
to  be  "the  most  out  of  control,  violent, 
bloodthirsty  men  in  the  world. " 

LA  prestigious  international  study  group 
headed  by  Willy  Brandit  of  West  Germany 
has  recently  called  for  the  U.S.  to  end  all 
military  aid  to  the  junta  and  for  a  negotiat- 
ed end  to  the  hostilities. 

Archbishop  Romero  prophesied,  just 
before  his  assasination.  while  saying  Mass 
at  a  hospital  "if  I  am  killed.  I  will  rise  again 
in  the  people  of  El  Salvador." 

When  I  heard  the  words  of  Sister  Petrik.  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  Catholic  and  of  this  noble 
struggle  of  the  Church.  I  am  confident  the 
vision  of  that  great  martyred  Churchman 
will  indeed  live  on  after  him.  And  also  that 
an  awakened  and  outraged  American  people 
wil  demand  an  end  to  our  discredited  and 
immoral  foreign  policy  towards  El  Salvador 
and  its  embattled  people.* 
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1982  -YEAR  OP  THE  EAGLE"-A 
TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAS  MAG- 
NIFICENT, NATIONAL  SYMBOL 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
June  20.  1982.  will  mark  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  bald  eagle  as  the  na- 
tional symbol  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  offer 
these  remarks  to  acknowledge  both 
the  symbolic  and  natural  importance 
of  this  magnificent  creature,  and  re- 
grettably, call  attention  to  the  threat- 
ened extinction  of  this  symbol  of  our 
national  heritage. 

Millions  of  Americans  would  be 
shocked  if  they  realized  the  extent  of 
damage  to  the  bald  eagle  caused  by 
guns,  pesticides  and  habitat  destruc- 
tion. I 

During  this  time  in  the  history  of 
America  when  we  are  experiencing  a 
rebirth  of  patriotism,  we  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  protecting  the  abun- 
dance of  natural  beauty  which  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  grandeur  of 
our  blessed  land.  We  must  take  up 
once  again  the  sincere  commitment  to 
respecting  and  preserving  natural  re- 
sources in  the  same  manner  as  advo- 
cated by  America's  great  conservation- 
ist President,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Eagle  Valley  Environmentalists.  Inc.. 
have  planned  a  wide  range  of  activities 
in  1982  designed  to  call  attention  to 
the  American  bald  eagle.  They  have 
asked  President  Reagan  to  proclaim 
1982  the  "Year  of  the  Eagle." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  similarly 
work  toward  this  yearlong  recognition 
of  our  national  symbol. 

The  symbols  of  American  enterprise 
and  liberty  are.  in  many  respects,  as 
important  as  the  principles  them- 
selves, and  as  such,  are  deserving  of 
similar  respect  and  protection.  Amer- 
ica and  her  symbols  are  beacons  to 
millions  who  seek  freedom  from  op- 
pression. 

Both  should  be  revered  and  protect- 
ed for  future  generations.  I  wish  the 
organizers  and  supporters  of  the  1982 
"Year  of  the  Eagle"  project  much  suc- 
cess.* 


HAPPY  (?)  BIRTHDAY 
SUPERFUND 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  WFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  super- 
fund  is  1  year  old  today. 

The  signing  of  the  superfund  law  on 
December  11,  1980,  by  then  President 
Carter,  had  a  special  significance  for 
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me  and  the  people  of  western  New 
York.  The  crisis  at  the  Love  Canal 
provided  the  catalyst  that  drove  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  law.  It  was  a  long 
hard  drive.  I  joined  several  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
introduced  superfund  proposals  in 
1978.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  we  did 
not  fully  anticipate  the  obstacle 
course  that  lay  ahead,  and  that  we  are 
still  negotiating. 

The  size  of  the  superfund  was  re- 
duced from  the  original  proposals  to 
secure  congressional  passage.  Those  of 
us  who  argued  that  $5  billion  was 
needed  to  fully  address  the  problem  of 
abandoned  hazardous  waste  disposal 
sites  throughout  the  Nation,  heralded 
passage  of  the  $1.6  billion  trust  fund 
as  a  milestone  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  toxic  time 
bombs  that  dot  the  American  land- 
scape. In  speeches  on  the  floors  of  the 
House  and  Senate  we  declared  that 
the  superfund  could  help  insure  that 
the  Love  Canal  nightmare  would  not 
be  repeated. 

In  the  privacy  of  our  offices,  howev- 
er, doubts  remained.  We  recognized 
that  the  success  of  superfund  would 
rest  largely  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  program. 
Not  just  a  commitment  of  dollars,  but 
a  commitment  of  vision  and  purpose 
and  effort.  The  Congress  authorized 
$1.6  billion  for  cleanup,  but  we  really 
did  not  know  what  cleanup  entailed. 
Did  it  require  removal  of  hazardous 
wastes  from  existing  dumpsites,  or  the 
isolation  of  those  sites  from  the  sur- 
rounding environment?  We  directed 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
answers  to  the  often  unanswerable 
question:  "My  family  lives  near  a 
dump  site;  are  we  safe?"  In  short,  we 
entrusted  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  other  members  of 
the  so-called  national  response  team 
the  task  of  turning  our  collective  chest 
pounding  into  real  accomplishments. 

Over  the  past  year,  these  doubts 
have  been  intensified.  Upon  taking 
office,  the  Reagan  administration  cut 
the  1982  superfund  by  20  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  data  compiled  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  the  $50 
million  budget  cut  means  that  600 
fewer  site  inspections,  30  fewer  emer- 
gency site  actions,  and  20  fewer  en- 
forcement actions  will  be  performed  in 
1982.  Superfund  was  not  spared  from 
the  administration's  second  round  of 
budget  cutting  in  September,  when 
the  President  requested  an  additional 
$24  million  cutback  in  the  program. 
Ironically,  the  new  proposal  for  an 
outlay  of  $176  million  in  1982  is  only 
60  percent  of  the  total  industry  contri- 
bution for  the  year.  That  is  right,  in- 
dustry, which  is  providing  87.5  percent 
of  the  money  for  the  superfund,  will 
contribute  $298  million  in  1982,  but 
the  administration  only  plans  on 
spending  a  total  of  $176  million. 

Why?  By  happy  coincidence,  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  snap  response:  "We 
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are  not  yet  sure  how  or  where  to 
spend  it  all,  so  why  add  to  the  bur- 
geoning Federal  deficit?"— now  esti- 
mated by  administration  economists  at 
$109  billion  for  1982.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  snap  responses,  it  is  only  a 
half-truth. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  EPA  an- . 
nounced  that  it  would  spend  $4  million 
on  part  1  of  its  plan  to  clean  up  the  re- 
maining poisons  in  Black  and  Berg- 
holtz  Creeks,  and  the  sewerlines  at 
Love  Canal.  And  there  are  other  well 
documented  sites  throughout  the 
Nation  at  which  remedial  actions  are 
taking  place. 

On  October  23,  amid  much  fanfare, 
EPA  announced  a  list  of  114  top  priori- 
ty sites  which  are  candidates  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  list  of  400  national  priority 
response  targets  that  the  superfund 
law  directed  the  Agency  to  identify 
and  publish  as  part  of  the  national 
contingency  plan.  These  are,  again, 
well-documented  sites  awaiting  reme- 
dial actions. 

The  national  contingency  plan— the 
document  that  will  detail  methods  for 
identifying  and  investigating  aban- 
doned dump  sites,  establish  cleanup 
priorities  and  standards,  and  specify 
the  division  of  responsibilities  among 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments—is now  almost  one-half  year 
overdue. 

This  is  most  perplexing  when  one 
considers  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion 'began  drafting  the  national  con- 
tingency plan  before  the  superfund 
bill  was  signed  into  law.  When  Admin- 
istrator Anne  Gorsuch  arrived  at  her 
EPA  office  in  May.  after  directing  the 
Agency  from  her  office  in  the  Interior 
Department  building  for  3  months, 
the  draft  NCP  was  ready  for  her 
review.  She.  apparently,  had  many  dis- 
agreements with  the  draft  including, 
most  importantly,  the  issue  of  "how 
clean  is  clean."  The  superfund  office 
at  the  EPA  had  decided  that  cleanup 
of  abandoned  waste  sites  should  bring 
those  sites  up  to  applicable,  existing 
environmental  standards.  Not  a  bad 
idea,  if  implemented.  We  would  cer- 
tainly want  any  waterways  that  were 
contaminated  with  hazardous  wastes 
to  be  cleaned  up  to  meet  the  standard 
we  impose  on  all  waterways. 

Reports  now  indicate  that  the  na- 
tional contingency  plan  will  not  be  fi- 
nalized until  the  summer  of  1982.  At 
that  time  EPA  will  have  to  abandon 
its  shoulder  shrugging  and  administer 
the  superfund  with  the  commitment 
that  the  Congress  intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  little  fun  on  your  birthday. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the 
comedy  is  black.  While  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  cut  the  superfund, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reviews,  repeals,  rewrites,  and 
reevaluates  the  national  contingency 
plan,  the  public  healtli  and  the  envi- 
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ronment  continue  to  be  threatened  at 
over  2,000  sites  throughout  the 
Nation.  There  will  come  a  time  for  cut- 
back and  withdrawal,  but  none  of  us  in 
our  wildest  dreams  felt  that  we  would 
celebrate  superfund's  first  birthday 
with  a  party  to  retrenchment  and  un- 
certainty. None  of  us  believed  that  the 
year  would  be  marked  by  five  steps 
backward  instead  of  five  steps  for- 
ward.* 
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when  he  was  with  us.  we  find  the  things 
that  link  us  to  him.  And  in  our  remember- 
ing of  those  things  we  will  keep  on  paying 
respect  to  him. 

Today  we  mourn  our  loss.  We  will  miss 
him  tomorrow  and  tomorrow.  We  will  miss 
the  force  and  vitality  of  his  presence,  his 
wise  advise,  his  quick  laugther.  We  will  miss 
his  reaching  out  to  touch  us  with  that  spe- 
cial brand  of  understanding,  caring,  and 
loving. 

He  would  not  want  us  to  be  sad.  but  Just 
to  remember  him  the  way  he  was. 

God  bless  this  good  and  decent  man.* 


EULOGY  TO  MURDERED  FRED 
YODER 


HON.  EUGENE  JOHNSTON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  High  Point  has  recently  lost 
one  of  it's  leading  citizens  in  a  tragic 
and  senseless  murder. 

Fred  Yoder  was  a  respected  business- 
man and  a  pillar  of  the  community. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  part  of  the  eulogy  to  Fred, 
given  by  High  Point  Mayor  Bob  Wells, 
which  expresses  so  well  the  sentiments 
of  the  community  deeply  saddened  by 
his  loss. 

Eulogy  to  Fred  Yoder 

We  are  gathered  today  in  memory  of  Fred 
Yoder  and  In  respect  and  love  for  him  and 
his  family. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  do  not  mourn  for 
Fred.  We  mourn  our  loss.  We  sympathize 
with  the  sorrow  of  those  who  are  sad.  and 
we  look  for  the  good  things  to  give  us  com- 
fort. There  is  much  worth  remembering 
about  Fred  Yoder. 

Fred  was  son,  husband,  father,  grandfa- 
ther, brother,  uncle,  and  friend.  He  was  a 
community  leader.  He  was  a  city  council- 
man. He  served  on  many  boards  and  com- 
missions. 

His  honesty,  his  integrity,  his  forthright- 
ness.  his  sense  of  humor,  his  kindness,  his 
helpfulness,  his  courtly  manner,  his  distinc- 
tive speech  and  way  with  words  all  com- 
posed the  warm,  compelling  personality 
that  so  attracted  and  held  us  to  him. 

Fred  loved  politics.  His  personality  and 
passion  for  politics  made  him  a  natural  po- 
litical leader  whose  advise  and  support  was 
highly  valued  and  often  sought.  He  con- 
ferred with  governors.  congressmen, 
mayors,  and  people  from  every  walk  and 
station  in  life. 

Fred  was  a  politician  in  the  best  and  most 
noble  sense  of  the  word.  He  knew  how  to 
compromise,  but  never  on  principle.  He  was 
a  fence  mender  and  a  bridge  builder  who 
brought  differing  people  and  points  of  view 
together.  His  special  skill  was  that  he  was 
able  to  oppose  a  person's  point  of  view  while 
conveying  full  acceptance  of  the  person  who 
held  that  view.  He  knew  how  to  disagree, 
agreeably. 

With  his  keen  mind  and  gift  for  language 
he  spoke  with  power  and  conviction  to 
issues  he  cared  about.  You  could  never 
ignore  with  any  degree  of  intellectual  safety 
Fred  Yoder's  point  of  view. 

In  a  true  sense  we  do  not  pay  our  last  re- 
spects to  Fred  today.  Because  in  our  remem- 
bering of  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did,  and 
what  he  felt,  and  what  he  shared  with  us 


THE  WEEK  THE  GOVERNMENT 
STOPPED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  December  2, 
1981,  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Week  the  Ooverricent  Stopped 

With  increasing  regularity.  Congress  and 
the  President  have  failed  to  enact  spending 
bills  by  the  t>eginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Time  and  again,  they  have  failed  to  meet 
the  deadlines  which  govern  spending  for 
federal  activities.  This  past  week,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  all  agencies  ran  out  of 
money  when  a  stopgap  financing  law  ex- 
pired at  midnight  on  November  20.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  moved  in  immediately  to  shut 
the  government  down.  It  was  the  week  the 
government  stopped. 

It  is  instructive  to  review  the  background 
of  the  impasse  which  led  to  the  shutdown. 
Congress'  failure  to  complete  action  on  the 
regular  appropriations  bills  (the  House  has 
passed  12  of  13.  the  Senate  six  of  13)  made 
it  necessary  to  consider  stopgap  financing 
(in  budgetary  language,  a  "continuing  reso- 
lution") to  keep  the  government  in  business. 
Six  months  after  submitting  his  budget  re- 
quest and  two  months  after  Congress  ap- 
proved his  spending  and  tax  proposals,  the 
President  Insisted  that  Congress  trim  an- 
other $8.5  billion  in  spending  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Later,  he  said  he  would 
accept  half  that  amount.  When  Congress 
passed  a  continuing  resolution  which  the 
President  said  did  not  cut  enough,  he  vetoed 
it.  Most  agencies  began  to  furlough  "non-es- 
sential"  employees  under  an  1870  statute 
which  tells  government  managers,  in  effect, 
that  if  Congress  has  not  provided  the 
money  then  they  cannot  spend  it.  The  im- 
passe was  temporarily  broken  a  few  days 
later  when  Congress  approved,  and  the 
President  signed,  a  continuing  resolution  ex- 
tending current  levels  of  spending  to  De- 
cember 15.  Since  the  underlying  budgetary 
problems  have  not  been  resolved,  another 
impasse  could  come  in  three  weeks. 

The  blame  for  the  Impasse  must  be  shared 
by  all  concerned.  The  President  believes  the 
free-spending  Congress  caused  it.  and  he 
complains  that  Congress'  inaction  left  the 
country  without  a  budget  for  14  months. 
Every  member  of  Congress  would  agree  that 
the  late-night,  last-dftch  legislating  of  the 
past  week  is  a  poor  way  to  operate,  but 
other  reasons  are  offered  to  explain  the 
delay  in  enacting  regular  appropriations 
bills.  The  House  has  done  almost  all  its 
work,  but  the  Senate  has  kept  more  than 
half  the  regular  appropriations  bills  off  the 
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floor  because  it  has  been  unable  to  agree 
with  the  President  on  his  request  for  a  new 
round  of  spending  cuts.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
leadership  told  the  President  that  he  should 
not  seek  a  new  round  of  cuts  so  soon  after 
the  bruising  battles  of  last  summer.  So  the 
President  blames  Congress,  and  Congress 
blames  the  President. 

By  shutting  down  the  government,  the 
President  demonstrated  his  determination 
to  control  federal  spending.  My  guess  is  that 
his  action  was  good  politics— that  it  played 
well  in  the  country— and  that  he  wanted  to 
show  he  would  be  tough  in  negotiating 
spending  cuts  next  year.  After  a  run  of  bad 
economic  news,  the  President  almost  cer- 
tainly concluded  that  he  had  to  "take  com- 
mand" of  the  budget  process.  The  cuts  he 
won  with  bis  veto  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tiot.  were  surely  not  as  important  as  the 
symbol  of  a  resolute  stance  against  spend- 
ing. In  addition,  they  were  not  large  enough 
to  have  much  effect  on  the  1982  deficit, 
which  is  now  likely  to  exceed  $80  billion  be- 
cause of  the  recession  and  the  huge  tax 
cuts.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  came  down  to  a  difference  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  caused  such  a  fuss. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  there  was  much  confusion  about 
the  underlying  budgetary  figures.  The 
President  contended  that  the  continuing 
resolution  was  far  over  his  budget.  Congress 
argued  that  it  was  under  both  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  March  and  the  budget  reso- 
lutions which  he  had  supported.  The  dis- 
pute was  eventually  narrowed  to  a  single 
issue:  whether  the  continuing  resolution 
was  over  the  Presidents  modified  budget  of 
September.  Congress  thought  it  was  very 
close,  but  the  President  believed  the  differ- 
ence was  larger. 

The  sources  of  disagreement  were  many. 
The  President  may  have  misread  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  anticipated  the  passage 
of  bills  which  Congress  did  not.  and  used 
different  economic  assumptions.  Moreover, 
errors  in  calculation  were  easy  to  make  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  separate  pro- 
grams in  the  continuing  resolution,  and  sep- 
arate calculations  had  to  be  made  for  each 
one.  Finally,  no  accord  was  reached  on  the 
programs  to  be  classified  as  discretionary, 
and  thus  subject  to  cute,  and  the  programs 
to  be  classified  as  entitlement,  which  go  up 
automatically  with  inflation  and  increases 
in  the  population. 

Having  just  gone  through  this  divisive 
struggle.  I  have  the  strong  impression  that 
we  must  avoid  legislating  budgets  with  the 
threat  of  a  shutdown  of  government  hang- 
ing over  us.  Good  legislation  cannot  be 
passed  in  such  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
stopgap  financing  has  beome  the  focus  of 
too  many  disputes  because  Congress  has 
fallen  behind  in  ite  consideration  of  regular 
appropriations  bills.  We  are  using  continu- 
ing resolutions  for  long  periods  of  time,  yet 
they  should  be  used  only  when  emergencies 
arise.  We  are  using  them  to  fund  almost  all 
government  activities,  yet  they  should  be 
used  only  in  isolated  instances.  The  danger 
is  that  the  continuing  resolution  will  take 
the  place  of  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  yet  it  has  none  of  the  legislative 
safeguards  the  latter  has. 

The  deadlocks  which  have  plagued  the 
budget  process  In  recent  years  reflect  struc- 
tural weakenesses  In  the  process.  With  four 
money  conunittees  and  two  budget  commit- 
tees, several  stages  of  consideration,  and 
dozens  of  votes,  the  process  has  become  un- 
wieldy. These  weaknesses  must  be  corrected. 
An  issue  of  policy  makes  matters  worse.  At 
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the  root  of  the  impasse  which  shut  down 
the  government  is  disaRreement  between 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  segments 
of  American  society  which  should  t>ear  the 
burden  of  the  spending  cuts.  Until  a  broader 
consensus  on  this  issue  is  reached.  Congress 
budgetary  troubles  are  likely  to  continue  de- 
spite all  efforts  to  reform  the  budget  proc- 
ess.* ^ 


THANKSGIVING  IN  ROCKVILLE 
CENTRE.  N.Y. 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
Thanksgiving  address  delivered  by 
Martha  Smith,  trustee  of  the  village 
of  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y.  While  her 
remarks  are  directed  toward  one  par- 
ticular community.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
have  similar  feelings  about  the  com- 
munities in  which  we  live  or  represent: 
Thanksgivinc  in  Rockville  Centre 

This  is  a  happy  time  of  the  year  and  we 
are  here  to  talk  to  you  about  our  very  own 
wonderful  American  Holiday— Thanksgiving 
1981— and  why  we  are  thankful  to  be  living 
in  this  great  village  of  ours— Rockville 
Centre. 

I  have  been  reminded  that  a  good  speech, 
like  a  woman's  skirt  should  be  long  enough 
to  cover  the  subject  and  short  enough  to 
create  interest.  What  we  are  going  to  do,  is 
to  consider  some  values.  What  would  your 
answers  be,  if  I  were  to  ask  these  few  ques- 
tions? 

What  are  you  most  thankful  for  today? 
What  makes  living  in  this  community,  spe- 
cial from  all  other  Villages?  You  have  made 
Rockville  Centre  your  own  hometown.  This 
village  plays  a  vital  part  in  your  life. 

Thinking  about  it  right  now,  and  on 
Thanksgiving,  what  superior  advantages  do 
you  and  your  family  enjoy?  What  quality  of 
life  do  we,  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren find  here?  And  why  is  it.  that  many  of 
our  young  people  want  to  return  to  make 
their  homes  here  again  so  that  their  chil- 
dren will  have  the  same  opportunities? 

When  I  ask  these  questions  of  our  long- 
time Villagers,  or  of  our  newly  arrived  fami- 
lies there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  response. 
Among  all.  there  is  one  unanimous  answer, 
"Rockville  Centre  is  special  because  of  the 
people  who  live  here"— It  is  a  caring  com- 
munity and  that,  in  itself,  is  a  special  reason 
to  be  thankful. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  tonite  who 
share  a  common  bond.  We've  lived  here  a 
long  time,  some  of  us  for  fifty  years  or 
more.  We  have  longtime  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  have  seen  this  village  grow  and 
develop.  Our  pride  is  justifiable.  Now,  we 
have  many  new  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
it  is  you  and  you  and  you  who  make  this  Vil- 
lage Alive— It  is  people  who  create  our  histo- 
ry. It  is  people  who  have  planned  with 
vision  to  provide  us  with  the  benefits,  which 
we  and  our  families  enjoy.  As  someone  has 
said,  "If  we  stopped  to  think  more,  we  would 
stop  to  thank  more." 

Do  you  remember  the  satellite  picture  in 
Life  magazine,  taken  during  the  Great 
Blackout?  The  one  small  white  glow  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  was  Rockville  Centre.  The 
lights  did  not  go  out  here.  It  was  the  only 
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place,  the  only  village,  where  there  was 
light  and  it  shone  like  a  beacon. 

As  we  look  around  us  at  this  point  in  time, 
we  see  it  still  as  a  beacon,  a  very  special 
place  to  live.  It  is  a  community  where 
people  of  all  generations  can  meet  in  conge- 
nial groups,  where  there  is  involvement  in 
programs  that  support  a  healthy  family  life, 
reaching  out  to  our  children— our  young 
homeowners— and  to  our  Seniors.  In  our 
present  day  society,  there  is  a  welcome 
trend  to  appreciate  the  extended  family.  In 
many  instances,  we  have  3  and  4  genera- 
tions of  one  family  living  here,  in  the  Vil- 
lage. We  are  thankful  that  they  have  avail- 
able to  them— good  housing,  private  serv- 
ices, providing  stability  and  safety,  with  our 
own  police  force  and  the  security  to  our 
homes  of  a  dedicated  and  efficient  volunteer 
fire  department.  We  have  our  own  munici- 
pal power  plant,  since  1890,  still  with  the 
lowest  rates  in  the  area.  Since  1895,  we  have 
our  own  municipal  water  department  with 
the  best  drinking  water  anywhere,  at  the 
lowest  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  1969  Preston  R.  Bassett  and  Arthur  L. 
Hodges,  former  village  historians  completed 
a  history  of  Rockville  Centre,  preparatory 
to  celebrating  our  75th  anniversary,  as  an 
incorporated  village  since  1893.  It  is  enjoy- 
able reading,  beginning  with  the  period, 
when  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  tu-ea 
about  325  years  ago.  The  history  continues 
with  the  building  of  the  grist  mills  along 
the  banks  of  Mill  River  by  the  E>eMott 
family  in  1710.  the  Revolutionary  War 
period  and  with  Rev.  Mordecai  "Rock" 
Smith,  the  enterprising  miller  and  outstand- 
ing citizen  for  whom  this  Village  was  named 
in  1849.  We  read  about  the  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Sea  Captains  from  New 
England,  who  settled  here  in  the  last  centu- 
ry. Their  motivating  forces  in  the  building 
and  development  of  the  Village  were:  reli- 
gion, education  and  public  service.  I  found  it 
of  particular  interest  that  the  Rockville 
Centre  Village  Board  had  its  first  meeting 
on  July  15.  1893. 

As  the  years  progressed,  we  follow  the 
evaluation  of  our  government  and  outstand- 
ing public  services,  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  later  pioneers— men  and 
women  who  have  helped  make  Rockville 
Centre  what  it  is  today.  Let  us  give  thantis 
for  these  pioneers,  who  built  the  foundation 
for  all  we  enjoy  in  this  well-loved  village. 

Let  us  give  thanks,  for  our  beautiful 
Churches  and  Synagogues,  serving  16  major 
religious  denominations.  Let  us  give  thanks 
for  our  fine  schools  and  recreational  pro- 
grams, for  the  athletes'  fields  and  park  for 
our  children  and  their  parents.  Our  people 
have  a  great  appreciation  of  family  and  a 
deserved  sense  of  pride  in  their  well-kept 
homes  and  the  many  beautiful  tree-lined 
streets. 

We  are  thankful  for  our  community-based 
health  plsuming,  which  has  given  us  a  supe- 
rior medical  care  system  with  fine  hospitals, 
health  facilities,  outstanding  in  the  quality 
of  service  they  provide.  That's  a  great  deal 
to  be  thankful  for.  Many  of  our  people  work 
as  volunteers,  devoting  hours  of  their  time 
and  energy  in  helping  the  disadvantaged, 
the  handicapped,  the  frail  elderly  and  at 
crisis  intervention  centers.  The  other  day. 
one  of  these  hr-rd-working  volunteers  said  to 
me  and  she  said  it  very  happily,  "You  know, 
you  can't  do  anything  about  the  length  of 
your  life  but  you  can  do  something  about  its 
width  and  depth."  In  our  growth  as  a 
modem  community,  in  tune  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  many  people,  we  are  en- 
riched by  other  cultures.  We  have  many  vil- 
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lagers  from  different  backgrounds,  who  are 
seeking  to  establish  themselves  here,  as 
many  of  us  have  done  and  as  our  pioneers 
did  in  the  not  too  long  ago.  We  are  thankful 
that  since  the  founding  of  this  village,  it  has 
always  been  a  place,  where  people  have 
come,  seeking  freedom,  peace  and  the  right 
to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves.  We  all 
want  to  live  good  lives.  Last  week  we  heard 
President  Reagan  say  "Government  exists 
for  the  convenience  of  people  and  to  provide 
as  a  living  reality,  peace  and  security  for  all. 
The  other  day,  I  asked  several  of  our  long- 
time distinguished  citizens— "What  is  there 
in  this  Village,  that  you  are  most  thankful 
for  this  Thanksgiving  Day  1981?"  One  said 
In  reply  '"Good  local  government"  and  went 
on  further— "Our  government  In  Rockville 
Centre  provides  us  with  a  quality  of  life 
which  has  been  achieved  through  progres- 
sive leadership  and  a  responsible  spirit." 

With  a  sense  of  obligation,  our  village  gov- 
ernment effectively  protects  and  cares  for 
its  residents.  We  can  be  thankful,  certainly, 
for  a  quality  of  leadership,  which  U  also 
committed  to  financial  stability.  Today,  our 
citizen  committees  represent  a  cross-section 
of  the  community.  Our  Guild  for  the  Arts 
provides  us  with  a  Fine  Arts  Program, 
which  revitalizes  the  cultural  life  of  our  vil- 
lage. Our  merchants  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
resurgence  in  the  business  community, 
through  incentives  provided  for  economic 
growth  and  the  Bcautification  and  Light 
program.  Rockville  Centre  is  in  the  fore- 
front with  rent  stabilization,  tax  exemp- 
tions for  Seniors  and  a  Housing  Authority. 
There  are  many  residents,  who  are  very 
thankful  today  for  these  special  benefits. 

We  are  a  unique  community. 

In  the  past  year,  as  a  Village  Trustee.  I 
have  had^e  privilege  of  meeting  and  work- 
ing with  many  different  people.  I  continue 
always  to  beNunazed  at  the  variety  of  cul- 
tures, of  backgrounds,  the  variety  of  Inter- 
ests and  the yVariety  of  talent  throughout 
our  villagg,.-l4ind  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
revealing  learning  experiences  of  my  service 
in  public  office.  I  am  very  thankful,  too,  of 
that  opportunity. 

Let  me  share  one  last  thought  with  you. 
When  Rev.  Mordecati  Rock  Smith  looked 
out  at  the  Great  Woods  and  on  his  grist  mill 
and  the  land  it  stood  upon,  he  must  have  of- 
fered thanks  for  the  peace  and  security  he 
had  gained  through  his  efforts  and  those  of 
his  neighbors. 

Now.  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1981.  as  we 
look  around  us,  we  see  a  very  different 
place,  a  village  that  Rock  Smith  could  never 
have  imagined.  We  can  offer  thanks,  too.  to 
the  good  Lord— that  we  live  here  in  our 
lovely  village:  we  can  offer  thanks  for  each 
other,  as  we  live  here  in  harmony  and  for 
being  able  to  share  so  many  blessings  to- 
gether. 

Happy  Thanksgiving  to  you  all.* 


GAS  PIPELINE  LEGISLATION 
VOTED  AGAINST 
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The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  approved  waivers  which  will: 
Allow  the  billing  of  gas  customers  to 
cover  pipeline  costs  before  the  project 
is  completed;  permit  gas  producers  to 
acquire  equity  ownership  in  the  pipe- 
line: include  the  gas  conditioning  plant 
in  the  pipeline  project  for  purposes  of 
financing  and  customer  billing;  remove 
the  requirement  for  evidentiary  hear- 
ings on  decisions  regarding  the  pipe- 
line; and  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  set  the  price  of  gas  delivered 
through  the  pipeline. 

The  coalition  of  Members  voting 
against  granting  such  waivers  cut 
across  party  as  well  as  ideological 
lines.  This  suggests  that  the  issue  was 
not  just  a  simple  pro-  or  anti-consumer 
or  pro-  or  anti-oil  industry  vote. 

Rather.  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  representing  a  wide 
range  of  political  ideology  had  serious 
questions  about  the  financing  under- 
pinnings for  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline,  the  construction  of  which  the 
waiver-legislation  is  supposed  to  expe- 
dite. 

For  instance,  why  are  not  there 
dozens  of  firms— and  lending  institu- 
tions—willing to  put  up  the  capital 
and  take  the  risk  on  this  pipeline  in 
light  of  the  promise  of  sky-high  prof- 
its to  its  owners  once  the  gas  starts 
moving  through? 

Could  it  be  that  these  firms  are  not 
standing  in  line  because  the  project  is 
not  technically  feasible,  or  because 
massive  cost  overriuis  are  inevitable  or 
because  there  is  no  ready  market  at 
the  price  this  gas  will  command? 

Why  shoulu  the  gas  consumers  be 
required  to  pay  the  costs  of  this  pipe- 
line even  if  the  project  is  not  complet- 
ed? Why  should  not  these  costs  be 
borne  by  the  oil  and  gas  interests  and 
the  pipeline  companies  which  stand  to 
reap  gigantic  profits  if  the  project 
works  as  advertised? 

Since  no  one  could  answer  these 
simple  but  revealing  questions.  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  vote  against  the 
waiver  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  alternative 
methods  for  recovering  this  needed 
natural  gas  and  moving  it  to  the  con- 
sumers—individual and  commerical— 
who  need  it.  These  alternatives  should 
be  explored  before  Congress  resorts  to 
this  kind  of  legislation.* 


INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DAY 
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In  honor  of  this  day.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  with  Senator 
Pell  calling  on  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  upcoming  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  in  Geneva  in  February 
1982,  to  discuss  with  the  Soviets  our 
unending  opposition  to  the  increasing 
rise  of  antisemitic  activity  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  record-low 
rates  of  Jewish  emigration. 

Historically,  multilateral  forums 
have  proven  effective  in  the  goal  of  at- 
taining guarantees  for  adherence  to 
international  human  rights  standards, 
and  I  feel  the  upcoming  forum  in 
Geneva  can  prove  to  be  useful  in  this 
case  as  well. 

In  the  last  year,  there  has  been  15 
arrests  of  key  Jewish  activists  in  the 
major  cities.  Such  arrests  include  the 
tragic  story  of  Victor  Brailovsky,  a  re- 
spected physicist  as  well  as  a  leader  of 
the  Jewish  cultural  movement.  Mr. 
Brailovsky  before  his  arrest  was  hold- 
ing scientific  seminars  in  his  apart- 
ment for  the  unemployed  Jewish  sci- 
entists in  Moscow  who  had  lost  their 
jobs  after  applying  for  visas  to  emi- 
grate. The  irony  of  the  situation  is 
that  Brailovsky  was  arrested  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  to  review  the  final  act 
of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Now  a  year  later,  numerous  Hebrew 
teachers  have  been  warned  by  the 
KGB  to  cease  teaching  or  face  almost 
certain  arrest. 

The  Soviet  press  has  waged  an  unre- 
lenting antisemitic  campaign  against 
these  activities— labeling  them  as  part 
of  the  "Zionist  Network"— some  even 
before  they  have  been  arrested. 

In  addition,  Jewish  emigration  rates 
have  declined  by  80  percent  this  year. 
Let  me  read  some  figures:  In  1979, 
51,300  Jews  emigrated;  in  1980  that 
figure  plunged  to  21,700  and  as  of  Oc- 
tober I98I,  8,500  Jews  have  been  al- 
lowed to  leave. 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  up 
about  the  Soviets  blatant  disregard  for 
human  rights,  and  for  international 
standards  of  conduct.  The  Soviets 
must  end  their  campaign  for  cultural 
genocide  against  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty, as  well  as  all  other  minority  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  we  must  urge  the  President 
to  put  human  rights  higher  on  our 
agenda  in  our  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.* 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  legislation  to  waive  certain 
regulations  affecting  the  construction 
of  the  Alaska  natural  gas  pipeline. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  honor  of  International 
Human  Rights  Day  and  the  1981 
Women's  Plea  for  Soviet  Jewry. 


THINKING  CLEARLY  ABOUT 
GOLD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.   LaFALCE.   Mr.  Speaker,   it  is 
hard  to  miss  the  debate  over  the  gold 
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standard  these  days,  although  I  am 
convinced  that  much  of  the  noise 
about  gold  comes  from  a  surprisingly 
small  band  of  gold  loyalists.  As  eco- 
nomic reporter  Robert  Samuelson  put 
it:  "Acting  like  a  few  soldiers  imper- 
sonating a  division,  they  created  a  suf- 
ficient clamour  to  get  noticed."  With 
their  credibility  reinforced  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  active  embrace 
of  gold,  the  gold  enthusiasts  have  cir- 
cimivented  an  unsympathetic  econom- 
ics profession  and  attacked  the  most 
vulnerable  component  of  the  public's 
commonsense— its  memory  of  the  past. 
Despite  clear  historical  evidence  of 
frequent  depressions  much  deeper  and 
more  painful  than  those  we  have 
known  recently,  the  era  of  the  gold 
standard  is  touted  as  a  period  of  mar- 
velous economic  stability.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  gold  standard  would  have 
us  look  only  at  the  beginning  and  end 
points  of  this  long  period,  not  at  the 
awesome  fluctuations  in  between. 

With  all  this  eager  promotion  of 
gold,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  a  healthy 
skepticism  on  the  part  of  many  observ- 
ers. Intrigued  but  not  seduced  by 
promises  of  a  dollar  "as  good  as  gold," 
these  more  objective  analysts  look  to 
the  Gold  Commission  for  a  full  and 
balanced  review  of  the  proposal.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
which  expresses  the  caution  with 
which  reasonable  Americans  approach 
the  gold  issue.  The  editorial  is  reprint- 
ed from  the  November  22,  I98I.  edi- 
tion as  follows: 

Not  All  That  Gutters  Can  Cure 
Ek^oNOMic  Ills 

Supply-side  economists  and  their  political 
allies  in  Washington,  including  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp  of  Hamburg,  urge  that  the  United 
States  return  to  the  gold  standard.  This 
would  stiffen  the  spine  of  monetary  policy, 
the  supply-siders  contend,  and  quickly  ease 
inflation  and  stabilize  the  dollar— making  it. 
once  again,  "as  good  as  gold." 

It's  a  proposal  about  which  we  remain 
skeptical.  It  is  sdso  an  idea  now  located  pre- 
cisely where  it  should  be,  under  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  a  special  conunission 
formed  by  Congress  last  year,  a  commission 
representing  both  those  who  tend  to  favor, 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  reject,  the 
notion  of  resurrecting  the  policy  of  enabling 
people  to  convert  dollars  into  gold  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  it  should  get  a  fair,  expert  hear- 
ing. 

Should  the  U.S.  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, which  the  nation  largely  vacated  in 
1933  and  wholly  abandoned  in  1971,  the 
country  would  keep  on  reserve  sufficient 
gold  to  back  a  certain  fraction  of  its  paper 
currency.  The  value  of  gold  would  be  fixed 
at  a  certain  price  per  ounce.  If  people  feared 
the  dollar  was  being  cheapened  by  inflation, 
they  could  trade  in  their  dollars  for  gold.  If 
they  thought  the  dollar  was  strong  and  get- 
ting stronger,  they  could  exchange  their 
gold  for  dollars.  Consequently,  so  the 
theory  goes,  the  supply  of  paper  money 
would  be  regulated  and  its  worth  stabilized. 
With  gold  backing,  currency  would  win  the 
confidence  of  the  pieople. 
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"Throughout  America's  history,  when  the 
link  between  dollar  and  gold  is  severed,  in- 
flation appears,"  argues  supply-side  econo- 
mist Dr.  Arthur  D.  Laffer.  "And  when  the 
link  is  restored,  price  stability  ensues." 

But  economics  is  not  called  the  dismal  sci- 
ence for  nothing.  Magical  cures  for  econom- 
ic woes  are  not  that  easy  to  come  by.  And 
the  case  for  the  gold  standard  is  hardly 
clothed  in  indisputable  evidence. 

It  is  true,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress, 
that  the  wholesale  price  index  showed  no 
net  rise  in  1930  compared  with  1800.  But  the 
country  used  silver  as  well  as  gold  to  back 
currency  during  part  of  that  period.  There 
were  recurring  boom-bust  cycles.  The  coun- 
try went  off  the  gold  standard  during  the 
Civil  War.  And  the  ratios  of  gold  and  silver 
to  currency  were  altered  on  occasion.  So 
there  are  variables  and  exceptions  to  consid- 
er. 

Moreover,  as  Henry  C.  Wallich.  a  member 
of  both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
commission  studying  the  gold  standard,  has 
observed:  "You  can  say  that  the  gold  stand- 
ard is  the  cause  of  stability,  but  you  can  also 
say  that  it  is  a  consequence.  The  country 
always  tended  to  go  on  it  when  things  were 
stable." 

The  question  of  whether  gold  brought  sta- 
bility or  whether  stability  made  gold  work 
well  is  an  incisive  one.  The  gold  standard 
did  not  prevent  the  Great  Depression.  It 
was  not  in  operation  during  the  Civil  War  or 
World  War  II.  And,  in  international  transac- 
tions, the  post-war  Bretton  Woods  system  of 
international  exchange,  where  the  dollar 
was  backed  by  gold,  creaked  to  a  collapse  in 
the  late  1960s,  and  early  1970s. 

Nor  are  we  convinced  that  the  present 
monetary  system  does  not  work.  Tight 
money  has  certainly  helped  bring  down  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  in  recent  months. 
And  if  the  existing  system  is  too  flexible,  as 
supply-siders  contend,  it  is  possible  that  a 
fixed  gold  standard  would  be  too  rigid  in  a 
dynamic  economy  intricately  tied  to  foreign 
factors.  That  inflexibility  could  be  worsened 
by  the  fact  that  most  new  gold  today  comes 
from  either  South  Africa  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  OPEC  teaches  hard  lessons  about  in- 
secure foreign  sources  of  vital  supplies. 

Plainly,  then,  we  tu-e  doubters.  We  offer 
more  questions  than  answers.  But  they  are 
questions  suid  doubts  that  require  persua- 
sive evidence  before  the  United  States  takes 
the  drastic  step  of  resurrecting  a  gold  stand- 
ard that  seemingly  proved  ineffective  just  as 
America  was  emerging  as  a  world  power.« 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Regula  and  myself  to 
authorize  and  request  the  Presidnt  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  13  to  19. 
1982  as  "National  Orchestra  Week." 

The  artistic  quality  and  number  of 
this  Nation's  symphony  and  chamber 
orchestras  is  a  source  of  pride  for  all 
of  us.  Our  1,572  orchestras,  more  than 
any  nation  in  the  world,  are  among 
the  country's  finest  cultural  and  artis- 
tic resources,  bringing  enjoyment  and 
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inspiration  to  citizens  in  nearly  every 
community  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year,  more  than  23  million  Americans 
attended  orchestra  performances,  and 
millions  more  heard  orchestras  on 
tape,  radio,  television,  and  records. 

We  as  a  nation  can  all  be  proud  of 
one  of  New  York  City's  internationally 
renowned  orchestras,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  and  its  music  director, 
Zubin  Mehta.  As  the  Nation's  oldest 
orchestra,  founded  in  1842,  the  phil- 
harmonic has  a  glorious  musical  histo- 
ry and  is  preparing  to  perform  its 
10,000th  concert.  Together  with  Amer- 
ica's other  great  professional  orches- 
tras, the  philharmonic  has  achieved 
international  recognition  through 
tours,  recordings,  and  broadcasts  that 
have  helped  to  set  standards  of  musi- 
cal excellence  toward  which  many 
other  orchestras  strive. 

America's  orchestras  not  only  play 
fine  music,  they  also  serve  their  com- 
munities as  total  musical  resources. 
Orchestras  help  encourage  additional 
local  arts  activity  by  sustaining  a 
ready  pool  of  skilled  musicians  that 
are  equally  at  home  playing  for  dance, 
opera,  or  musicals. 

Orchestra  members  teach  students 
in  schools  and  conservatories.  In  some 
areas  they  provide  the  only  music  edu- 
cation that  is  available,  and  thereby 
help  to  train  future  generations  of  mu- 
sicians. 

Orchestras  have  made  special  efforts 
to  reach  beyond  the  concert  hall  into 
the  community  with  tours  and  educa- 
tion programs.  Millions  of  school-age 
children's  first  exposures  to  symphon- 
ic music  occur  through  local  orches- 
tras' highly  developed  education  pro- 
grams that  feature  youth  concerts, 
inschool  training  programs,  and  dem- 
onstrations. Last  year,  more  than  3 
million  yoimg  people  across  the 
Nation  attended  these  programs.  The 
New  York  Philharmonic's  young  peo- 
ple's concerts  have  been  a  New  York 
City  tradition  since  1924.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  may  remember  enjoying 
their  first  taste  of  symphonic  music  in 
the  late  fifties  when  the  young  peo- 
ple's concerts,  led  by  Leonard  Bern- 
stein, were  first  televised. 

On  tour,  regionally  and  nationally, 
orchestras  bring  music  to  communities 
outside  their  home  concert  halls.  For 
many  people,  visiting  orchestras  are 
the  only  chance  to  experience  live 
symphonic  music  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  as  well  as  in  small  towns. 
Last  year,  nearly  3  million  listeners 
had  a  chance  to  hear  touring  orches- 
tras. 

Millions  more  are  thrilled  each 
summer  by  special  outdoor  parks  con- 
certs. The  four  concerts  held  by  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
summer  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol 
that  were  sponsored  by  Congress  at- 
tracted nearly  300.000  listeners.  In 
New  York,  the  ongoing  series  of  con- 
certs   in    the    park    that    are    held 
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throughout  the  city  attracted  482.500 
people,  including  a  record  crowd  of 
200,000  for  a  concert  in  Central  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  orchestra's  artistic 
successes  and  achievements  are  impor- 
tant, but  we  must  not  ignore  their  eco- 
nomic impact.  The  past  10  years  have 
witnessed  unparalleled  economic 
growth  for  orchestras.  Expenditures 
grew  nearly  200  percent  to  $250  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  estimated  that  orches- 
tras generate  $750  million  in  addition- 
al economic  activity. 

To  meet  their  budgets,  orchestras 
obtain  funding  from  many  areas- 
earned  income,  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, individuals,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment—without remaining  depend- 
ent on  any  single  source.  My  col- 
leagues should  note  that  direct  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts'  orchestra  program,  which  began 
in  1970,  have  spurred  this  growth,  but 
that  those  orchestras  that  receive  En- 
dowment support  depend  on  these 
grants  for  only  5.5  percent  of  their 
total  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  grateful 
for  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  the  na- 
tional professional  service  organiza- 
tion for  America's  orchestras  char- 
tered by  Congress,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  effort.  Through  Its  training,  ad- 
vocacy, communication,  and  research 
programs,  the  league  works  to  prepare 
orchestra  managers  and  board  mem- 
bers for  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  orchestras 
comprise  a  vital  and  integral  part  of 
our  Nation's  heritage.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  share  my  pride  in  this  coun- 
try's symphony  and  chamber  orches- 
tras and  will  Join  us  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution. 

A  test  of  the  resolution  follows. 
H.J.  Res.  375 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  beginning  June  13.  1982, 

as  "National  Orchestra  Week  " 

Whereas  America's  1,572  symphony  and 
chamber  orchestras  are  among  our  Nation's 
finest  cultural  and  artistic  resources,  provid- 
ing inspiration  and  enjoyment  to  more  than 
23  million  people  each  year  throughout  the 
country: 

Whereas  America's  greatest  professional 
orchestras  are  internationally  recognized  as 
among  the  finest  In  the  world,  setting  the 
standards  of  excellence  against  which  other 
musical  endeavors  are  measured; 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  serve  their 
communities  as  total  musical  resources  by 
supporting  other  arts  activities  and  cooper- 
ating In  joint  artistic  ventures: 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  cultivate  a 
national  musical  heritage  by  nurturing 
young  talent,  providing  opportunities  for 
American-trained  musicians  and  conductors, 
and  promoting  performances  of  American 
music: 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  educate  the 
youth  of  the  country  by  providing  high 
quality  music  education  through  youth  con- 
certs, In-school  demonstrations  and  training 
programs,  and  master  classes: 
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Whereas  America's  orchestras  reach  di- 
verse audiences  beyond  the  concert  hall 
through  regional  and  national  tours,  free 
outdoor  performances,  and  other  special 
events; 

Whereas  the  success  of  America's  orches- 
tras has  been  the  result  of  a  joint  effort  of 
skilled  professionals  and  dedicated  volun- 
teers working  together  to  promote  and 
produce  music  In  their  communities; 

Whereas  America's  orchestras  have  grown 
In  size  and  artistic  quality  during  the  past 
ten  years,  with  the  help  of  direct  grants 
from  the  Orchestra  Program  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  the  Arts:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  13.  1982.  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Orchestra  Week."  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies. Interest  groups  and  organizations,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
that  week  by  engaging  in  appropriate  activi- 
ties and  programs,  thereby  showing  their 
support  of  America's  orchestras  and  the 
arts.* 


REAGAN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
early  April  of  this  year— April  2  and 
6—1  inserted  Murray  N.  Rothbard's 
analysis  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Professor  Rothbard  is  a  distinguished 
economist  and  a  key  member  of  the 
Austrian  School  of  Economics  and  al- 
though he  may  be  subject  to  criticism 
for  what  may  be  termed  "libertarian- 
ism."  his  analysis  is  nevertheless  accu- 
rate and  timely.  His  message  is  simple: 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  total  and  ir- 
reparable economic  collapse.  Half- 
hearted efforts  and  lip  service  to  re- 
duced Federal  spending  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  be  far  too  little,  far 
too  late. 

Now  that  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  has  been  Implemnted 
and  additional  data  is  available,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  an  update  of  Professor  Roth- 
bard's analysis.  The  following  inter- 
view appeared  in  the  late  November 
1981  issue  of  the  Silver  and  Gold 
Report: 

[From  the  Silver  and  Gold  Report. 

November  1981] 

Reagan  Economic  Program 

(By  Murray  N.  Rothbard) 

Rothbard.  Reagan's  economic  program  is 
in  shambles.  He's  going  down  the  same  road 
that  Thatcher  is  travelling  In  England— and 
he's  winding  up  with  the  same  terrible 
result:  chronic,  continual  recession,  very 
high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  grinding 
Inflation. 

A  few  issues  ago.  if  I  remember  correctly, 
you  said  Reagan's  economic  program  was 
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unravelling.  No.  You  didn't  go  far  enough. 
It's  already  unravelled.  It's  collapsed.  The 
whole  program  is  a  total  mess. 

SCR.  Strong  words.  Professor  Rothbard. 
Why  do  you  say  that? 

Rothbard.  Where  do  I  start? 

Look  at  inflation.  When  Reagan  was  run- 
ning for  office— and  when  he  was  putting 
his  program  Into  effect— he  was  talking 
about  stopping  Inflation.  Ending  It.  once 
and  for  all. 

Now,  they  no  longer  even  talk  about 
ending  inflation,  just  maybe  about  cutting  it 
back  a  little.  They  talk  about  Inflation 
abatement  now. 

Inflation  was  about  12  percent  per  year 
when  Reagan  came  In.  They  cut  the  rate 
down  to  about  9  percent,  at  which  point 
everybody  cheered  uproariously. 

But  nine  percent  is  a  terrible  inflation 
rate.  Back  in  1971,  whe^i  inflation  was  so 
bad  Nixon  felt  he  had  to  put  on  wage  and 
price  controls,  the  rate  was  only  5V»  percent. 
Now,  anything  below  10  percent  is  consid- 
ered good. 

The  central  core  inflation  rate  around 
which  everyone's  thinking  revolves  keeps  on 
getting  higher  and  higher.  The  very  fact 
that  people  think  9  percent  Inflation  Is 
worth  cheering  over  Is  a  sign  of  our  Impend- 
ing long-run  collapse. 

Moreover,  even  the  9  percent  rate  hasn't 
held.  In  July,  It  was  15.2  percent— and  Rea- 
gan's people  said  that  it  was  just  a  one- 
month  statistical  abnormality.  But  in 
August  it  was  at  a  10.6  percent  annual  rate. 
In  September,  the  last  month  for  which  the 
figures  are  out.  it  was  14.4  percent. 

SGR.  Where  fo  you  see  inflation  heading 
now? 

Rothbard.  You  have  to  look  at  what  the 
Republicans  are  talking  about  now. 

First  point:  the  two  top  Republicans  In 
Congress,  Senator  Baker  and  Representa- 
trlve  Michel,  have  been  threatening  to 
impose  credit  controls  If  interest  rates  don't 
go  down.  Since  the  Reagan  people  are  sup- 
posedly free  market,  they  presumably  know 
how  disastrous  this  would  be.  It  would  dry 
up  the  supply  of  money,  throw  the  entire 
capital  market  out  of  whack— and  horrible 
after-effects  would  ripple  throughout  the 
economy.  Yet,  the  Reagan  administration 
never  contrtidicted  them.  His  people  never 
said  anything  like  "We  don't  agree  with 
them."  Rather,  they  just  rode  right  along 
with  it. 

Another  point:  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  been  saying  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  been  too  tight  with  the  money 
supply.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Regan 
has  been  pushing  for  a  couple  of  months  for 
the  Fed  to  Increase  the  money  supply. 

Can  you  Imagine  that?  Trying  to  stop  In- 
flation by  Increasing  the  money  supply  still 
faster? 

M2  is  about  the  best  of  the  various  M's  as 
a  measure  of  the  money  supply.  From  June 
to  September.  M2  increased  at  the  rate  of 
BVt  percent  annually.  That's  not  tight 
money. 

With  the  Reagan  administration  pushing 
for  even  faster  Increases  we  can  only  have  a 
new  wave  of  Inflation  that's  worse  than 
before.  And  It's  already  begun  to  hit.  Those 
10  to  15  percent  increases  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  that  you're  reading  about  are 
just  the  beginning. 

What's  happened  now  Is  that  the  Reagan 
administration's  game  plan  has  collapsed. 
They  said  that  if  Inflation  was  reduced— 
which  It  was  by  a  few  percent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year— that  Interest  rates  would 
Immediately  come  down  to  a  real  rate  of  3 
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percent.  In  other  words.  If  Inflation  is  say  9 
percent,  then  Interest  rates  would  drop  to 
12  percent.  But  inflation  fell  from  12  per- 
cent to  9.  and  interest  rates  stayed  at  about 
18  percent. 

This  In  turn  raised  the  cost  of  financing 
the  national  debt  and  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  now  have  a  huge  budget  deficit  far 
larger  than  Reagan's  people  estimated— 
which  Is  exactly  what  both  SGR  and  I 
warned  early  in  the  year.  It's  also  one  of  the 
reasons  we're  in  a  recession  now. 

SGR.  Please  explain. 

RoTHBAKD.  Look  at  Detroit  right  now.  It's 
a  basket  case.  In  the  third  quarter.  Chrysler 
dropped  $150  million:  Ford  lost  over  $333 
million:  and  General  Motors  over  $450  mil- 
lion. Counting  American  Motors,  the  auto 
industry  lost  over  a  thousand  million  dollars 
last  quarter. 

And  the  start  for  this  model  year  Is  an- 
other disaster.  Sales  are  at  a  23year  low  de- 
spite rebates.  Incentives,  and  every  sales 
gimmick  that  the  best  minds  In  marketing 
can  dream  up. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
know  that  interest  rates  are  behind  this.  No 
one  can  afford  to  buy  a  car  when  they  have 
to  borrow  at  17  percent,  18  percent  or  what- 
ever. 

The  housing  Industry— another  durable 
consumer  good— Is  also  getting  killed.  Sales 
of  new  homes  are  now  at  the  lowest  annual 
rate  since  the  government  began  keeping 
records  back  In  the  early  1960s.  Sales  of  ex- 
isting houses  are  at  their  lowest  level  since 
Worid  War  II. 

Here,  too.  It's  the  interest  rate  that's 
doing  the  damage.  Until  we  have  mortgages 
at  affordable  Interest  rates  once  again,  we're 
not  going  to  see  much  improvement.  People 
just  can't  afford  to  buy  a  home  with  an  av- 
erage loan  ranging  above  the  17  percent  in- 
terest level. 

This  slump  in  housing  sales  is  causing  a 
ripple  effect  that  is  putting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work.  Bank- 
ruptcies among  general  building  contractors 
are  up  49  percent  over  last  year.  Among  sub- 
contractors the  Increase  is  far  worse. 

If  you  think  8  percent  unemployment  is 
bad— and  that's  the  rate  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole— the  construction  industry  is  a  total 
disaster  area.  There,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  16.3  percent. 

Furthermore,  while  the  recession  has  hit 
the  auto  and  housing  Industries  first  and 
the  sharpest.  It's  by  no  means  restricted 
there.  Tens  of  thousands  of  businesses  in  all 
fields  are  going  broke.  It's  been  the  worst 
period  for  bankruptcies  In  almost  20  years. 
And  who  wants  to  bet  It  won't  get  worse? 

SGR.  Not  us.  But  how  long  do  you  think 
this  Is  going  to  continue? 

Rothbard.  We're  In  the  very  worst  kind  of 
recession— a  slow,  grinding,  chronic  reces- 
sion. High  Interest  rates,  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  Inflation  even  worse  than  It 
was  before. 

They  should  let  the  free  market  undo  the 
damage  that  previous  administrations  have 
caused.  That  way  you'd  have  a  sharp  reces- 
sion that  liquidates  the  unsound  Invest- 
ments caused  by  all  the  previous  Inflation— 
but  it  would  be  short,  and  over  soon. 

However,  they're  afraid  of  the  political 
ramifications  of  a  sharp  recession— no 
matter  how  short  and  beneficial.  So.  in- 
stead, they're  trying  to  slow  things  up  and 
be  very,  very  gradual. 

What  they  are  creating  is  not  what  they 
want.  Instead  It  will  be  a  condition  of  chron- 
ic recession.  You  hardly  ever  get  out  of  it. 
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When  you  are  out  of  it.  you're  still  in  bad 
shape. 

SOR.  I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  the  budget 
deficit.  What  significance  does  that  have  in 
all  this?  How  large  do  you  think  it  will  be? 

RoTHBARO.  Yes,  the  deficit's  a  liey  point. 

Reagan  is  saying  publicly  that  if  we  don't 
cut  the  budget  and  balance  it.  the  economy 
will  face  an  eventual  collapse.  He's  right  of 
course. 

But  what's  his  conclusion  from  this?  That 
we  should  cut  the  budget  by  $15  billion. 
That  won't  balance  it.  It's  peanuts. 

Just  the  other  day.  The  New  York  Times 
had  an  article  on  how  many  people  have 
been  cut  from  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The 
article  said  there  were  1.8S  million  people  in 
non-defense,  non-postal  employment.  Guess 
how  many  of  those  people  were  actually 
fired  in  the  Reagan  administration's  orgy  of 
budget  slashing? 

SGR.  We  saw  the  same  article.  Joan 
clipped  it.  Pour  thousand. 

RoTHBARD.  That's  right.  They  managed  to 
fire  4.000  bureaucrats  out  of  1.860,000. 
That's  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent. 

So.  effectively,  all  the  bureaucrats  are  in 
place.  Obviously  they're  going  to  generate  a 
huge  deficit— almost  certainly  more  than 
Carter's. 

The  1982  budget  will  be  the  largest  in  his- 
tory—an incredible  730  billion  dollars.  The 
1981  budget  was  about  $660  billion— so  1982 
represents  about  a  $70  billion  increase- an 
increase  of  more  than  10  percent  from  the 
year  before. 

How  can  this  huge,  swollen,  grotesquely 
bloated  budget— which  is  far  and  away  the 
largest  in  history— possibly  be  considered  an 
eonomy  model?  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the 
great  villian  to  conservatives  like  Reagan 
and  his  people— and  rightly  so,  I  might 
add— for  his  gigantic  budget  for  the  so- 
called  Great  Society.  Do  you  have  any  idea 
how  large  that  so-called  gigantic  budget 
was? 

SGR.  Over  a  $100  billion.  I  think.  But  not 
by  all  that  much.  An  interesting  contrast. 

RoTHBAiu).  That's  right.  About  $120  bil- 
lion. 

And  Johnson  was  correctly  labeled  the  vil- 
lain by  conseratives.  hard-money  advocates, 
and  free-market  people.  So  how  does 
Reagan  become  the  hero  of  the  very  same 
people,  only  IS  years  later,  with  a  budget  6 
times  as  large? 

You  know,  some  people  attack  me  for  sup- 
posedly not  giving  Reagan's  program  a  fair 
chance.  That's  not  at  all  accurate  It's  the 
Reagan  administration  itself  that  hasn't 
given  his  program  a  chance. 

I  love  Reagan's  program  as  he  expresses 
it:  Slam  on  the  money  brake  and  stop  inflat- 
ing: big  tax  cuts:  huge  budget  cuts:  balance 
the  budget:  and  let  the  market  function. 
That's  great.  I  love  it. 

But  the  administration  hasn't  slammed  on 
the  money  brake;  hasn't  cut  huge  hunks  out 
of  the  budget;  hasn't  eliminated  the  deficit; 
and  hasn't  really  deregulated. 

So  the  program  is  going  to  be  a  colossal 
disaster.  The  American  people  are  going  to 
suffer  endlessly  through  grinding,  chronic 
recession.  And  what  may  actually  be  worse 
in  the  long-run:  the  only  program  that 
would  really  do  any  good— the  program  that 
Reagan  articulates  so  beautifully— is  going 
to  be  discredited. 

And  that's  the  shame  of  it.  Once  the  full 
extent  of  the  economic  collapse  is  felt, 
wer're  going  to  be  locked  into  another 
decade  of  big-brother  Keynesian  nonsense. 

SGR.  What  recommendations  do  you  have 
for  him? 
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RoTHBARD.  It's  almost  paradoxical.  The 
great  majority  of  Reagan's  critics  are  liber- 
als. Keynesians  and  other  knee-jerk  spend- 
ers. They  moan  with  mortal  agony  every 
time  the  least  little  dollar  is  cut  from  the 
Federal  budget— or  a  dollar  isn't  taxed  away 
from  the  people.  These  critics  are  complete- 
ly wrong.  I  don't  want  any  possible  chance 
of  being  confused  with  them. 

SGR.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  worry 
about  the  point. 

ROTHBARD.  Good,  because  my  criticism  is 
exactly  the  opposite  from  those  people. 
They  say  he  has  cut  too  much;  I  say  he 
hasn't  cut  nearly  enough. 

SGR.  Look  at  the  political  realities. 
Where  can  he  cut? 

ROTHBARD.  Everywhere.  Everything.  Ac- 
cross  the  lx>ard.  They  didn't  have  people 
dying  in  the  streets  in  1950.  Cut  back  to 
that.  Cut  back  to  the  1950  budget. 

SGR.  Go  back  under  $100  billion? 

ROTHBARD.  That's  right.  Every  time 
Reagan  cuts  a  little  bit  from  the  Increase, 
the  television  Interviews  some  guy  whose 
budget  got  hit.  and  he  says,  "Yes.  Yes.  I'm 
starving." 

But  that  wasn't  the  case  back  in  1950.  We 
were  doing  pretty  well.  Whatever  we  were 
spending  then,  do  it  again— for  starters. 

SGR.  Excuse  me  for  back-tracking,  but  I 
wsmt  to  go  back  to  the  budget  deficit.  Just 
how  high  do  you  think  it  will  be  this  year? 

ROTHBARD.  I  want  to  point  out  something 
to  your  readers.  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of 
this  but  I  don't  know  that  they  are. 

This  is  the  so-called  unforeseen  factors 
clause.  Somehow  the  unforeseen  factors 
always  act  to  increase  the  budget  and  the 
deficit.  I  can't  remember  a  time  when  It's 
gone  the  other  way. 

This  year,  the  budget  deficit  is  going  to  be 
maybe  2Vi  times  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's original  deficit— about  $100  billion  or 
so.  All  due,  of  course,  to  unforeseen  factors. 

This  $100  billion,  by  the  way.  doesn't  even 
include  off-budget  items.  These  off-budget 
items  are  things  like  loans  or  loan  guaran- 
tees made  by  one  government  agency  or  an- 
other. They're  very  hard  to  keep  track  of, 
but  will  certainly  add  another  $20  billion  to 
the  deficit. 

So,  you're  looking  at  a  true  Federal 
budget  deficit  of  maybe  be  $120  billion. 

SGR.  In  the  March  Interview,  you  said  in- 
flation would  be  repressed  for  6  to  9 
months,  and  then  there  would  be  a  new 
surge.  That's  exactly  what  happened.  So  I 
want  to  get  your  current  forecasts  for  infla- 
tion now. 

RoTHBARD.  Thank  you.  Actually,  it  hap- 
pened faster  than  I  thought  it  would. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  a  Federal 
budget  deficit  of  that  magnitude  is  going  to 
have  to  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
rate  of  Inflation. 

One  thing  your  readers  should  look  out 
for  is  that  they're  trying  to  doctor  the  cost 
of  living  index.  There's  a  mystique  in  the 
American  public  that  statistics  are  precise 
and  value  free.  You  put  down  a  number  and 
it's  scientific. 

But  the  cost  of  living  index  is  very  imper- 
fect—everybody really  has  his  or  her  own 
cost  of  living  index.  The  cost  of  living  index 
is  essentially  the  Dayton  housewife,  with  a 
blue  collar  husband  and  2.2  kids.  Nobody  in 
the  world  has  that  precise  cost  of  living.  It's 
a  make-believe  average. 

The  only  good  thing  about  these  statistics 
is  that  they  are  consistent.  They  have  to  be 
consistent— everybody  admits  that.  But  now 
they  are  trying  to  change  them— to  doctor 
the  statistics— to  make  it  look  as  though  in- 
flation is  lower  than  it  really  is. 
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Housing  prices  are  going  way  up,  so 
they're  going  to  remove  housing  from  the 
cost  of  living  index.  The  argument  is  that  a 
home  purchase  is  a  big  item  (true)  and  that 
only  a  few  million  people  buy  homes  each 
year.  But  the  average  is  weighted  to  take 
those  factors  into  account. 

Furthermore,  It  certainly  doesn't  hold  for 
mortgage  payments  that  they're  also  plan- 
ning on  removing.  Tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican families  make  them. 

So,  the  whole  change  is  to  make  inflation 
look  not  as  bad  as  It  really  is.  One  fringe 
effect  of  that,  by  the  way,  is  that  it  will 
lower  the  cost  of  living  adjustments  in  wage 
contracts,  social  security,  and  so  forth. 

SGR.  What  about  Reagan's  tax  cuts?  Do 
you  see  them  helping  to  lower  rate  of  infla- 
tion? 

ROTHBARD.  No.  The  cuts  weren't  big 
enough.  They  weren't  even  a  real  tax  cut. 
Between  bracket  creep  and  the  rises  in 
Social  Security  taxes,  the  blue  collar  and 
middle-class  workers  break  even  at  best. 

One  good  thing  about  the  supply-siders— 
at  least  in  theory— is  that  they  oppose  rais- 
ing taxes  to  balance  the  budget.  But  I  don't 
know  how  long  that  opposition  to  tax  in- 
creases will  hold  sway  in  the  face  of  political 
expediency. 

SGR.  What  do  you  mean? 

ROTHBARD.  Well,  I'm  sure  you're  aware 
that  key  figures  In  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion—Secretary Regan,  for  instance— are  al- 
ready talking  about  tax  increases. 

They  probably  won't  be  passed  this  year— 
that's  a  little  too  blatant— but  it's  obviously 
in  the  works  sometime  next  year  or  soon 
afterwards. 

Secretary  Regan  calls  them  painless.  Now 
that  includes  doubling  the  excise  taxes  on 
liquor  and  cigarettes.  They'll  try  to  lower 
the  tax  deductible  allowance  on  consumer 
installment  credit;  and  probably  also  on 
mortgage  interest  deductions.  This  last  one 
may  be  tough  to  get  through  because  home- 
owners have  a  lot  of  political  clout.  But  ev- 
erybody stomps  on  smokers  these  days,  so 
that  tax  increase  is  a  shooin. 

Then  they'll  eliminate  the  income  tax 
energy  credit;  restrict  tax  exempt  Industrial 
bonds;  accelerate  payment  schedules  for 
Federal  taxes:  and  put  on  several  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  other  business  taxes. 

And  this  Is  painless?  This  is  bye-bye  to 
supply-side  economics. 

What  galls  me  about  all  this.  In  addition 
to  it  just  being  terrible  for  the  economy,  is 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  adopting 
the  tired,  old  discredited  liberal  left  jargon 
to  Justify  these  tax  Increases.  You  know 
what  they're  doing?  They're  calling  it  "clos- 
ing the  loopholes." 

What  is  a  loophole?  A  loophole  really 
means  being  allowed  to  keep  some  of  your 
own  money.  So  closing  a  loophole  simply 
means  the  tax  man  grabs  more  of  your 
money.  "Tax  enhancement, "  is  another  one 
of  their  pet  phrases.  Like  "closing  loop- 
holes," it  means  only  one  thing,  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

If  you'll  excuse  my  bluntness,  all  these 
circumlocutions  are  hypocritical  evasions. 
They're  excuses.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion knows  these  tax  increases  will  hurt  the 
economy— but  want  to  do  it  anyway  because 
the  increases  are  politically  expedient. 

Speaking  of  political  expediency,  there's 
one  more  point  I  have  to  bring  out.  It's 
wage-price  controls.  •  •  •  The  final  horror. 

I'm  not  predicting  Reagan  will  put  them 
on.  But.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the 
summer  of  next  year,  they  put  on  wage- 
price  controls. 
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SGR.  I  can't  believe  that.  Carter,  yes. 
Ford.  yes.  But  Reagan  understands  econom- 
ics. He  has  principles;  you  may  not  agree 
with  them,  but  he  seems  to  stick  by  them. 

RoTHBARD.  I  think  you're  being  very  naive 
if  you  rule  them  out.  I'm  not  saying  he'll 
put  them  in  but  consider  this: 

By  the  summer  of  1982.  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram will  be  in  far  worse  shape  than  it  is 
now.  They  will  be  in  full-fledged  panic. 

The  Congressional  elections  will  be 
coming  up.  They'll  want  to  save  the  Senate. 
"Why  not  have  a  temporary  wage-price  con- 
trol program."  the  reasoning  will  run,  "to 
stop  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  give  the  econ- 
omy breathing  space." 

I  don't  think  your  readers  need  to  be  told 
what  a  disaster  that  would  be  for  the  econo- 
my. It  was  a  disaster  for  Nixon,  and  the 
economy  was  far  more  resilient  back  then. 
It  will  t>e  far  worse  now.  It  could  plunge  the 
economy  Into  the  worst  depression  In  histo- 
ry. 

Don't  discount  this  as  a  possibility.  Just 
remember  Nixon  ran  against  wage-price  con- 
trols; spoke  frequently  against  them;  his 
main  advisors  opposed  them  in  theory— yet 
he  put  'em  on. 

SGR.  I'm  still  skeptical,  but  thanks  for 
the  warning.  I'd  just  like  to  touch  on  a  few 
last  questions  now.  Solidartiy. 

ROTHBARD.  I  think  w'lat's  happening  in 
Poland  is  great.  They're  destroying  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Back  in  March  I  said  Russia  probably 
wouldn't  attack  because  Poland's  got  a  big 
army  and  would  fight.  They  are  ardently 
Catholic  and  hate  the  Russians.  So  far  I've 
been  right 

Russia  still  could  attack,  but  probably  not 
until  spring.  The  famous  period  for  attack- 
ing Poland  is  August  to  the  l>eglnnlng  of  No- 
vember. That's  when  there's  no  mud,  the 
ground  Is  good  and  hard— perfect  tank 
weather.  Now  It's  muddy,  so  figure  that 
saves  Poland  until  at  least  spring. 

Because  of  Poland,  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe  Is  breaking  of  f— generally  crumbling 
as  a  reliable  Soviet  ally.  China,  of  course, 
has  already  broken  off. 

Russia  is  the  last  stronghold  of  commu- 
nism. Even  there,  from  what  I  can  gather, 
there's  nobody  who  really  believes  in  Marx- 
ism-Leninism. They  give  lip  service  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism the  way  our  liberal  politicans 
give  lip-service  to  the  Constitution. 

SGR.  What  about  the  gold  standard? 
There's  been  a  fair  amount  of  talk  about  it, 
recently. 

ROTHBARD.  Of  course  I'd  love  a  return  to 
the  gold  standard— to  sound  money.  But, 
unfortunately,  I  have  to  warn  your  readers 
to  be  careful  here.  Any  return  during  the 
next  few  years  could  be  a  trap. 

What  I  fear  is  that  the  return  will  be  for 
cosmetic  purposes— to  a  phony  gold  stand- 
ard. The  reasoning  would  be— as  with  wage- 
price  controls— to  persuade  the  population 
that  Reagan  really  means  business. 

It  would  be  great  If  he  did,  but  already, 
the  proposals  coming  out  from  the  Gold 
Commission  are  so  watered  down  that 
they're  meaningless. 

SGR.  Last  Interview,  you  forecast  that 
gold  prices  would  be  weak  In  the  short-term 
and  later  shoot  up.  Obviously,  you  were 
right  on  the  button.  What  do  you  think 
now?  Do  you  think  the  "short-term"  is  over 
and  we're  ready  to  move  Into  the  long-term 
bull  market  move  for  gold? 

RoTHBARD.  Well,  you  know  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve precise  numerical  price  forecasts  are 
my  forte. 

Back  then,  I  said  the  dollar  would  be 
strong   and    gold   weak   because    Reagan's 
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rhetoric  was  convincing  people  that  infla- 
tion would  be  stopped. 

Now,  however,  inflation  is  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  realities.  It's  getting  more  and 
more  obvious  that  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram isn't  stopping  inflation.  Once  the  in- 
vesting public  catches  on  to  that  fact,  gold 
should  start  shooting  up. 

It's  a  great  investment  at  this  point.  But 
you've  got  to  look  on  it  as  a  long-run  invest- 
ment and  not  fret  and  worry  if  it  goes  down 
somewhat  In  the  meantime.  Likewise  for 
silver,  but  as  you  know,  I  think  gold  Is 
better. 

SGR.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing interviews  I  can  recall.  Given  the  ac- 
curacy of  your  past  forecasts,  I  have  to  say 
it's  been  a  very  depressing  afternoon,  as 
well.  I  do  hope  you're  wrong. 

ROTHBARD.  So  do  I.  Emphatically  so.  My 
parting  advice  for  your  readers  is  to  hope 
for  the  best  but  "keep  your  powder  dry."* 


NO  RESPONSE  TO  RUMOR  OF 
GOVERNMENT-WIDE  HOLIDAY 
FURLOUGH 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  oitr  Thanksgiving  break  I  met 
with  a  niunber  of  Federal  employees 
back  in  Denver.  They  informed  me  of 
a  rather  alarming  rumor  circulating 
throughout  the  Government  work 
force.  They  told  me  that  they  had 
heard  that  Federal  employees  who 
were  deemed  "nonessential"  during 
the  November  23  phasedown  of  Gov- 
ernment operations  would  be  fur- 
loughed.  placed  on  leave  without  pay, 
from  December  15  until  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year.  Needless  to  say,  they 
were  confused,  frustrated,  and  out- 
right scared  by  the  prospect  of  this 
Christmas  gift  from  Uncle  Sam.  I.  too, 
was  disturbed  by  this  damaging  rumor 
circulating  among  the  same  civil  serv- 
ants who  have  been  blamed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  for  the  budget- 
ary problems  the  administration 
brought  upon  itself. 

In  an  effort  to  dispel  this  rumor.  I, 
along  with  Chairman  Bill  Foro  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
on  December  2.  asking  him  to  speak 
out  to  set  the  record  straight  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  have  yet  to  receive  a 
response  to  our  letter.  What  we  have 
heard  is  a  statement  from  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  Director  Dr. 
Donald  Devine,  saying  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  Government-wide  plans 
to  furlough  employees  over  the  holi- 
day season.  Given  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Devine  has  been  without  advance 
knowledge  of  many  of  this  administra- 
tion's decisions  effecting  civil  servants, 
we  still  have  no  definitive  response 
from  the  administration. 

Efforts  by  members  of  my  staff  to 
obtain  a  response  to  our  inquiry  have 
resulted    in    word    from    the    White 
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House  communications  office  that  a 
response  to  the  letter  in  writing  would 
come  "eventually."  A  second-level 
staffer  at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  informed  us  that  he  knew 
of  no  plans  for  such  a  Government- 
wide  furlough.  He  also  told  us  that  the 
letter  from  Representative  Ford  and 
myself  was  shown  to  the  President  to 
"ligriten  his  day."  While  I'm  glad  to  be 
able  to  lighten  the  President's  day,  es- 
pecially given  the  depressing  economic 
news  his  policies  have  resulted  in,  I 
would  be  happier  to  receive  a  response 
from  him  to  lighten  the  day  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice of  this  coimtry  through  Govern- 
ment employment.  These  nmiors 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  Their 
impact  on  productivity  is  being  felt 
daily  and  will  intensify  as  the  holidays 
approach.  On  behalf  of  myself.  Repre- 
sentative Ford,  and  the  Nation's  Fed- 
eral work  force,  I  once  again  urge  the 
President  to  speak  out  to  dispel  this 
rumor.* 


CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  TIGERS 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOUTH  CAROUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  offer  congratulations  to  Clemson 
University,  located  in  my  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Carolina, 
whose  football  team  is  ranked  No.  1  in 
the  Nation. 

Coach  Danny  Ford.  Athletic  Direc- 
tor Bill  McClellan,  and  President  Bill 
Atchley  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
leadership  they  have  provided  to  de- 
velop such  an  outstanding  athletic 
program  at  Clemson. 

This  1981  season,  Clemson's  football 
team  was  undefeated  in  regular  season 
play.  My  colleague,  Doug  Bereuter  of 
Nebraska,  may  object  to  this,  but  I  am 
confident  Clemson  will  remain  unde- 
feated after  they  meet  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  the  Orange  Bowl  on 
New  Year's  Day  and  can  then  claim 
the  1981  national  championship. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  per- 
formance of  the  entire  Clemson  team, 
there  are  individual  players  who  have 
been  recognized  for  their  own  talents. 
Eight  Clemson  players— Jeff  Davis, 
Perry  Tuttle,  Jeff  Bryant,  Dan 
Benish,  Tony  Berryhill,  Homer 
Jordan.  Terry  Kinard,  and  Lee 
Naxmey— were  named  to  the  1981  All- 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  football 
team.  Selected  as  All-Americans  were 
Jeff  Davis,  Terry  Kinard,  Perry 
Tuttle,  Jeff  Bryant,  and  Lee  Nanney. 
Coach  Danny  Ford  was  n.amed  as  the 
NCAA  Coach-of -the- Year. 

This  is  not  a  mark  of  achievement 
shared  just  among  the  football  team. 
Clemson  residents,  students,  alumni. 
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parents,  and  fans  have  all  rejoiced  in 
this  national  recognition.  The  Clem- 
son  spirit  is  legendary. 

South  Carolina  is  proud  of  her  fight- 
ing Tigers.  I  congratulate  the  team 
and  coaches  on  their  dedication,  hard- 
work,  and  talent.  Best  wishes  to  you 
for  a  victory  in  the  Orange  Bowl.* 


A  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
congressional  district  in  New  York,  I 
have  the  honor  of  working  with  some 
highly  dedicated  people  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fate  of  our 
missing  in  action  and  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  On  a  family  in  par- 
ticular, Joel  and  Linda  Cook  of 
Walden,  N.Y.,  and  their  9-year-old  son 
Steven  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  bringing  to  the  public's  atten- 
tion the  issue  of  our  MIA's.  Having 
formed  the  National  Human  Rights 
Committee  for  POW's  and  MIA's,  the 
Cooks  spend  much  of  their  spare  time 
and  funds  getting  the  word  out  to  New 
Yorkers  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Joel  Cook  recently  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  present  to  Vice  President  Bush 
over  1  million  signatures  on  petitions 
calling  for  a  full  accounting  of  our 
missing  in  action. 

Young  Steven  Cook  has  written  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  asking  him 
to  consider  the  seriousness  of  this  situ- 
ation. Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  share 
Steven's  touching  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  enclosing  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Although  Steven  is  only  9 
years  old,  his  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  its  urgency  gives  us  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  seek  widespread 
support  for  a  full  accounting  of  our 
MIA's  and  POW's. 

This  is  Steven's  plea  to  President 
Reagan: 

Waldew,  N.Y.,  October  28.  1981. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  My  father  has  writ- 
ten numerous  letters  to  you  and  President 
Carter  which  I  bet  neither  of  you  has  both- 
ered to  read.  This  letter  is  one  you  should 
study.  My  father  is  chairman  for  the  Na- 
tional Human  Rights  Committee  for  POW- 
MIA's.  His  name  is  Joel  H.  Cook.  I  am  his 
son  Steve  Cook.  I  am  9  years  old.  F>ast  presi- 
dents never  cared.  I  hope  you.  Ronald 
Reagan  will. 

The  story  began  a  long,  long,  time  ago. 
The  years  are  1964-1973.  In  these  years 
2,500  men  are  shot  down,  and  captured. 
Today  these  men  are  still  missing!  My 
mother  and  father  started  a  committee  for 
these  men.  Now  there  are  about  2.000  mem- 
bers. We've  been  selling,  for  the  past  three 
years,  bumper  stickers,  records,  pins,  flags 
etc.  Maybe  you  can  become  a  member  too. 
We  have  had  a  petition  drive  and  got 
1.138,000  signatures.  Vice  President  George 
Bush  accepted  them  Wednesday,  Oct.  28, 
1981.  The  Vietnam  War  was  a  terrible  expe- 
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rience  for  America.  But  the  American  Army 
didn't  lose.  The  politicians  lost!  Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  this?  Are  you  just 
going  to  let  it  slip  your  mind  like  Pres. 
Carter  did?  Don't  you  want  to  show  the 
people  of  America  that  you  are  a  better 
president  and  one  that  would  fight  for  our 
freedom?  If  you  do,  take  action.  In  Vietnam, 
Laos.  China,  and  Cambodia  they  are  being 
held.  And  always  remember,  "American 
POW-MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia  Are  Hostages 
Too." 

Yours  hopefully, 

Steve  Cook.* 


December  11.  1981 


WEISS     CELEBRATES     INTERNA- 
TIONAL HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  observing  the 
34th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  the  United  Nations.  I  also 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  for  his  lead- 
ership not  only  in  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  but  in  helping  to  make 
human  rights  a  primary  concern  of 
our  Government  and  our  people. 

We,  as  Americans,  have  mside  re- 
spect for  basic  human  rights  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  heritage.  Our  Bill  of 
Rights  is  perhaps  the  most  enduring 
statement  of  the  inalienable  rights 
which  should  be  accorded  to  all 
people,  regardless  of  where  they  live 
or  what  they  believe. 

The  United  Nations  was  fotmded  as 
an  institution  committed  to  furthering 
respect  for  these  rights  in  all  nations. 
I  want  to  express  my  strongest  sup- 
port for  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  all  those  who  seek 
to  enforce  it. 

The  International  League  for 
Human  Rights  is  one  group  which  is 
dedicated  to  assuring  equal  human 
rights  for  everyone.  I  am  submitting 
for  the  record  the  league's  statement 
of  support  for  the  important  anniver- 
sary we  are  celebrating.  The  statement 
follows. 

Statement  of  the  International  League 
FOR  Human  Rights 

As  we  observe  the  34th  anniversary  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  we 
should  remember  the  ordeal  faced  by  many 
of  those  individuals  who  monitor  and  advo- 
cate the  human  rights  principles  of  that 
declaration.  In  its  role  as  an  organization 
seeking  to  promote  the  implementation  of 
human  rights  standards,  the  International 
Iicague  for  Human  Rights  works  closely 
with  a  network  of  42  affiliated  organiza- 
tions— civil  liberty  associations  and  human 
rights  assemblies— in  30  countries.  In  recent 
years  a  number  of  these  organizations  and 
their  directors  have  come  under  particularly 
harsh  and  punitive  treatment  as  a  result  of 
their  activities  promoting  human  rights. 

The  persecution  of  persons  promoting  the 
observance  of  human  rights  takes  many 
forms.  Among  the  means  used  to  intimidate 


human  rights  advocates  are:  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention,  constant  police  surveillance, 
internal  and  external  exile,  physical  abuse 
and  worse.  No  one  country  or  region  alone  is 
quilty  of  these  devices. 

One  of  the  world's  leading  exponents  of 
human  rights  is  Andre  Sakarov,  the 
licague's  honorary  vice  president.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1980,  Dr.  Sakarov  has  been  living  in 
virtual  house  arrest  in  isolation  from  the 
world,  under  conditions  of  constant  govern- 
ment intimidation,  for  his  courageous  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  human  rights.  Most  recent- 
ly he  undertook  a  hunger  strike  in  support 
of  the  individual's  right  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, a  right  enumerated  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

In  Latin  America,  human  rights  propo- 
nents have  also  been  singled  out  for  harsh 
treatment.  In  several  countries  there  has 
been  a  continuation  of  systematic  repression 
and  violations  of  basic  human  rights  of  all 
those  who  monitor  human  rights,  including 
leaders  in  the  Church,  universities,  trade 
unions,  and  the  legal  profession.  Jaime  Cas- 
tillo, the  League's  affiliate  director  in  Chile 
and  former  minister  of  Justice  under  the 
Christian  Democratic  government  of 
Eduardo  Frei  was  exiled  in  August  of  this 
year.  He  was  charged  with  having  signed  a 
petition  which  protested  the  imprisonment 
of  two  labor  union  officials.  His  expulsion 
from  his  homeland  was  imposed  without  ju- 
dicial review  and  is  to  last  indefinitely. 

In  commemorating  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaratlnr  of  Human  Rights  we 
should  also  join  in  honoring  these  individ- 
uals who  promote  international  standards 
of  human  rights  with  such  courageous  dedi- 
cation.* 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IS 
OCCASION  TO  REDEDICATE 
OUR  EFFORTS  TO  LIBERATE 
OPPRESSED  NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  we  have  the  duty  to  observe  a 
historic  milestone  which  serves  as  a  re- 
memberance  of  a  valiant  people's 
struggle  for  freedom  and  a  solemn  re- 
minder that  these  Latvian  patriots  are 
not  free  today.  We  should  honor  and 
observe  two  things  that  are  closely  re- 
lated. 

One  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  the  people 
of  Latvia  on  November  18,  1918.  The 
other  is  the  courage  of  the  Liatvian 
people  who  fought  for  their  independ- 
ence six  decades  ago  and  continued 
that  fight  today. 

During  the  Soviet-Nazi  Pact,  by 
agreement  with  Nazi  Germany,  the 
Red  Army  invaded  and  incorporated 
the  Baltic  states  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  that  time,  the  Latvian 
and  other  Baltic  peoples  have  fought 
back  against  the  Soviet  occupiers  of 
their  countries.  Soviet  colonization  of 
the  Baltic  states  can  be  seen  by  the 
population  statistics.  Of  the  2Vi  mil- 
lion people  of  Latvia,  almost  one-third 
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are  now  Russians,  whereas,  prior  to 
the  conquest  of  Latvia  by  the  Red 
Army,  there  were  approximately  12 
percent  of  the  population  who  were  of 
Russian  origin. 

The  Baltic  people,  together  with  the 
other  victims  of  Communism  in  the 
Soviet  empire  continue  to  fight  back. 
One  of  the  important  elements  of  re- 
sistance to  Communist  rule  is  the  con- 
tinued belief  in  religion  among  the 
captive  peoples.  Last  month,  on  Octo- 
ber 21,  Pravda  complained. 

The  problems  associated  with  molding  a 
scientific-materialistic  world  outlook  in  all 
citizens  have  not  yet  been  resolved.  As  pre- 
viously, the  task  of  overcoming  survivals  in 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  including  the 
religious  delusions  inherent  in  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  working  people,  remains  an  urgent 
one. 

Pravda  went  on  to  point  out. 

We  cannot  forget,  nor  have  we  the  right 
to  forget,  that  religion  is  a  variety  of  an  ide- 
ology alien  to  us  and  that  our  enemies  en- 
deavor to  make  active  use  precisely  of  reli- 
gion in  their  attempts  to  weaken  the  mag- 
netic force  of  Communist  ideals. 

So,  more  than  six  decades  after  the 
Communist  revolution  in  Russia  and 
four  decades  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Baltic  peoples,  religion  remains  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  serves  as  a 
weapon  against  Communist  ideology. 

Another  weapon  in  the  fight  against 
Communism  used  by  the  heroic  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  dissident 
movement.  Dissidents  range  from  reli- 
gious dissidents  to  nationalist  dissi- 
dents to  trade  unionists.  In  all  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  seen  evi- 
dence of  the  resistance  movements  at 
work.  The  Baltic  peoples  continue 
their  struggle  and  many  have  been  ar- 
rested for  their  activities.  The  Ukraini- 
ans, the  Bylo  Russians,  the  Jews  and 
the  Russian  people  themselves  have 
resisted  Communist  tyranny  and 
many  martyrs  have  fallen  in  the 
cause.  We  have  a  report  this  month 
from  the  British  press  that  Aleksey 
Nikitin,  a  trade  union  dissident  who 
met  Western  correspondents  last  year 
and  gave  them  evidence  of  the  terrible 
conditions  in  the  Soviet  coal  mines  is 
now  in  a  psychiatric  hospital,  and  is 
being  treated  with  massive  doses  of 
drugs  that  are  causing  blindness.  From 
the  slave  labor  camps,  we  continuously 
get  reports  of  hunger  strikes  and  re- 
sistance by  the  victims  in  the  heart  of 
the  Soviet  repressive  system  itself. 

The  heroic  Polish  trade  unionists 
have  provided  encouragement  to  the 
working  people  throughout  the  Soviet 
empire,  even  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Last  week,  leaflets  were  found 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  Democratic  Re- 
sistance Front,  calling  for  a  nation- 
wide 30-minute  strike  on  December  1. 
Copies  of  the  leaflet  have  been  found 
in  Riga,  Vilnyus,  Kaunas  and  Tallinn, 
as  well  as  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 
Such  a  strike  in  the  very  heartland  of 
the  Soviet  empire  would  have  enor- 
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mous  effect  on  all  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples. But,  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  KGB  to  suppress  this  potential 
danger  to  Conununist  rule.  Arrests 
have  been  made  of  distributors  of  the 
leaflets  and  we  have  to  wait  a  few 
more  weeks  to  know  how  many  coura- 
geous people  will  go  on  the  30-minute 
strike  on  December  1.  Had  somebody 
told  us  a  few  years  ago  that  in  Poland 
today  there  would  be  a  real  trade 
union  movement  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  workers  against  the 
Communist  bureaucratic  exploiters 
and  that  even  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  there  would  be  the  development 
of  a  legitimate  trade  union  movement, 
we  would  have  laughed  at  them.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place. 
After  all  these  years  of  Communist 
rule,  Tretyakov,  the  chief  of  the  orga- 
nizational department  of  the  Latvian 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee, 
described  on  November  10  in  Trud,  the 
Soviet  trade  union  newspaper,  the  dif- 
ficulties that  the  Conununist  party  is 
having  in  Latvia  in  controlling  the 
Communist  phony  trade  union.  He 
complains,  "The  stratum  of  Commu- 
nists among  trade  union  workers  in 
some  districts  is  still  inadequate  •  *  •" 
and  he  complained,  "Party  committees 
do  not  give  sufficent  help  to  trade 
unions  everywhere  in  improving  the 
style  of  their  work  and  organizing  the 
Aktiv's  study,  and  they  only  rarely 
hear  reports  from  Communists  work- 
ing in  trade  unions."  So,  while  the 
Communists  pseudo  trade  unions  are 
not  fimctioning  properly,  the  workers 
in  Latvia  are  struggling  to  create  le- 
gitimate trade  unions. 

But,  the  struggle  against  Conmiunist 
tyranny  does  not  only  take  place 
within  the  Soviet  empire.  We  in  the 
United  States  finally  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  understands  the  nature  of 
Soviet  power  and  its  threat  to  world 
freedom.  A  recent  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  Soviet  military 
power  has  been  virtually  ignored  in 
the  American  press,  but  copies  are 
being  distributed  all  over  the  world 
and  they  indicate  to  those  who  under- 
stand the  problem  of  communism  that 
we  now  have  an  administration  that 
understands  it  with  them.  The  report 
says: 

As  self-designed  leader  of  the  Communist 
world  and  as  a  super  power  with  global  am- 
bitions, the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  expansionist  ef- 
forts abroad  are  targeted  at  spreading  and 
solidifying  U.S.S.R.  political,  economic,  and 
military  influence  and  drawing  nations  into 
its  orbit.  The  Soviets  view  the  projection  of 
power  in  much  more  comprehensive  terms 
than  commonly  understood  in  the  West. 
Their  programs  seek  to  integrate  all  instru- 
ments at  their  disposal  In  pursuit  of  their 
goals. . . .  Violence  and  coercion  have  played 
a  central  role  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
East  European  satellites.  The  Soviet  need 
for  and  use  of  force  as  a  tool  of  domestic 
control,  combined  with  the  historic  Russian 
policy  of  security  through  territorial  ag- 
grandizement have  given  it  the  impetus  to 
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attempt  to  transform  conflicts,  tensions, 
and  resentments  into  concrete  political 
gains. 

The  report  consists  of  99  pages  of 
documentation  on  the  growing  Soviet 
military  might  which  is  designed  to  in- 
timidate Western  countries  into  sur- 
rendering to  Soviet  demands.  It  is  for 
this  reasbn  that  our  President  wants 
us  to  rebuild  our  own  military 
strength  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Krem- 
lin that  any  attempt  to  conquer  more 
peoples  will  result  in  severe  damag^to 
them  and  that  we  provide  morale  and 
political  support  to  those  people 
within  the  Soviet  empire  who  are  de- 
manding human  rights. 

As  President  Reagan  indicated  this 
week,  we  are  prepared  for  a  series  of 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons.  These  talks  will  not 
be  the  same  as  previous  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  years  past. 
American  administrations  took  the 
Soviet  Union  on  faith  and.  each  time, 
the  Soviets  violated  their  agreements. 
This  President  knows  better.  He 
knows  the  history  of  Soviet  violations. 
This  is  a  President  that  even  knows 
that  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  non- 
aggression  agreement  with  Latvia  in 
1932  where  the  Soviet  Union  resolved 
to  respect  the  sovereignty,  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity 
and  inviolability  of  Latvia.  And  this 
President  knows  that  8  years  later, 
that  treaty  was  violated  by  an  aggres- 
sive Soviet  Union.  So,  he  is  under  no 
illusions.  If  he  makes  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  will  be  self-en- 
forcing. The  Soviet  Union  will  t)e  com- 
pelled to  honor  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  President 
has  embarked  on  a  program  called 
Project  Truth.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  tell  the  world  the  truth 
about  the  Soviet  Union,  to  answer 
Soviet  li'^;s  and  to  provide  the  world 
with  the  evidence  of  Soviet  aggression 
and  oppression. 

The  people  in  this  room  do  not  have 
to  learn  the  truth  about  Soviet  tyran- 
ny. Many  know  it  first  hand.  We  have 
in  this  room  people  who.  themselves, 
escaped  to  American  freedom  and 
many  others  here  whose  parents  were 
refugees  from  Soviet  tyranny.  Such 
people  do  not  have  to  be  taught.  They 
know  the  necessity  to  fight  back 
against  Conununism.  The  United 
States  has  benefited  since  its  founding 
by  the  victims  of  tyrarmy  who  have  es- 
caped to  find  freedom  in  America  and 
who  have  made  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  building  that  freedom  for  all 
of  us.  At  the  present  time,  we  continue 
to  have  a  refugee  problem  in  America. 
This  problem  is  compounded  by  those 
who  come  to  this  country  for  economic 
reasons,  from  countries  where  there  is 
little  or  no  political  oppression,  and 
who  come  here  as  a  burden  on  the  rest 
of  us  as  they  milk  our  welfare  system. 
This  is  not  true  of  those  who  come 
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here  to  escape  the  totalitarian  dicta- 
torships. The  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Baltic  countries  and  the 
East  European  satellites  and  Cuba 
have  come  here  and  contributed  much 
more  to  America  than  we  could  ever 
give  them.  Our  country  will  continue 
to  welcome  the  victims  of  Communist 
aggression  and  all  of  us  will  stand  with 
them  in  the  fight  against  Soviet  tyran- 
ny. Thanlc  God  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dent that  is  with  us  in  this  fight. 
Thank  you.« 


WESTERNAIRE  ELMER  WYLAND 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  truly  outstanding  citizen 
from  my  district.  Mr.  Elmer  Wyland 
has  spent  more  than  30  years  helping 
young  people  to  become  self-reliant 
and  responsible  young  adults  through 
their  love  of  horses. 

My  district  includes  Jefferson 
County— an  800-square-mile  wedge  of 
mountains  and  plains,  just  west  of 
Denver.  It  is  a  county  of  farms  and 
ranches,  despite  its  explosive  growth 
in  the  1950's. 

This  spectacular  growth  has  brought 
many  young  families  to  the  county, 
and  this  has  meant  lots  of  kids.  Elmer 
Wyland  had  the  creativity  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness to  bring  together  the 
horses,  the  kids,  and  the  community 
to  form  the  Westemaires,  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  received  national  ac- 
claim. This  recognition  is  deserved. 
Mr.  Wyland  has  not  only  put  together 
a  fine  group  which  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  teaching  members  not  only 
horsemanship,  but  respect  for  our 
American  values  and  history  as  well. 
Through  the  leadership  and  caring  of 
Elmer  Wyland,  these  children  have 
learned  responsibility,  teamwork,  and 
respect  for  themselves  and  their 
Nation. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  written  about  Mr.  Wyland 
and  the  Westemaires.  It  pays  fit  trib- 
ute to  a  man  whom  thousands  of  Colo- 
radans  love  and  honor. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post.  Oct.  18,  1981] 

Westcknaires'  Founder  Sits  Tall  in 

Saddle— Like  Kids 

(By  Red  Penwick) 

Fella  on  the  next  barstool  says  "Ride  a 
horse  and  you  ride  alone.  Drive  a  car  and  an 
A-rab  rides  with  you." 

But  'taint  so  in  Jefferson  County.  You  get 
on  a  broomtail  out  there  in  what  oldtime 
Denverites  used  to  call  the  toolies.  and 
about  a  millyun  kids  will  saddle  up  and  Join 
you. 

They'll  all  be  members,  of  course,  of  a 
now  nationally  known  group  of  young  horse 
lovers  called  the  Westemaires.  By  actual 
statistical    record    those    hearty,    healthy. 
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happy  horsebackers  have  established 
beyond  doubt  that  there  is  splendid  chemis- 
try between  the  hide  of  a  horse  and  the 
heart  of  a  boy  or  girl. 

Of  all  the  multiple  thousands  of  young- 
sters who've  graduated  from  the  Wester- 
naires  after  earning  their  "saddle,"  not  one 
has  been  a  failure. 

Most  Important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  one  of  these  youngsters  has 
ever  become  a  Juvenile  delinquent,  a  drug 
addict  or  a  criminal. 

In  this  sick  era  of  distorted  social  values 
and  erratic  patterns  of  individual  behavior, 
that's  truly  an  exceptional  record.  It's  like  a 
breath  of  fresh,  clean  air  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suffocation. 

I've  waited  a  long  time  for  this  day  and 
special  occasion,  and  several  times  thought 
of  proposing  it  in  this  column.  Now  it  has 
arrived.  The  time  has  come  to  honor  the 
man  who  conceived  and  founded  The  Wes- 
temaires and  guided  its  members  and  direc- 
tors to  a  resounding  success. 

At  first  glance  back  in  1949,  he  probably 
would  have  been  one  of  the  least  likely  can- 
didates for  the  job.  The  federal  government 
certainly  would  have  insisted  on  someone 
else— a  person  educated  in  sociology,  per- 
haps, or  a  welfare-social  worker  of  long  ex- 
perience, but  not— absolutely  not— the  tele- 
phone company  official  who  had  volun- 
teered. 

And  that's  exactly  what  Elmer  E.  Wyland 
was— a  high  official  with  Mountain  States 
Telephone  Co.,  now  Mountain  Bell.  A  few 
years  before  he  retired  from  the  communi- 
cations business.  Elmer  had  a  dream.  All  his 
life  he'd  enjoyed  riding  and  working  with 
horses.  He  loved  Western  history  and  the 
role  of  the  horse  in  the  economy  and  de- 
fenses of  the  nation.  Fortunately  for  them, 
he  also  loved  kids. 

He  thought  long  and  hard,  talked  to  many 
friends  and  parents  and  youngsters,  too, 
about  forming  a  horseback  group  strictly 
for  boys  and  girls.  The  organization  of  par- 
ents and  civic  headliners  which  would  back 
the  kids-on-horseback,  would  supply  the 
equipment,  training  and  drilling  facilities- 
even  the  horses  if  necessary. 

The  telephone  man's  suggestion  was  ac- 
cepted immediately,  but  only  a  handful  of 
youths  turned  out  for  those  first  get-to- 
gethers in  the  saddle.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  however,  the  idea  caught  and  spread 
like  house  paint  in  a  high  wind. 

Every  kid  in  Jefferson  County  wanted  in 
on  the  act.  Drill  teams  were  formed— and 
drilled.  Youngsters  were  accepted  as  rapidly 
as  horses  and  saddles  became  available.  And 
they  were  drilled,  often  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. But  it  still  was  great  fun. 

There  were  individual  triumphs— tri- 
umphs over  lack  of  self-confidence,  intro- 
spection, unacceptable  personality  traits,  at- 
titude, behavior,  ill  temper  and  not  infre- 
quently a  victory  over  physical  handicap. 

The  Westemaires— around  1,000  strong- 
learned  the  value  of  self-discipline,  team- 
work, sportsmanship,  promptness,  durabili- 
ty and  self-sufficiency. 

Elmer  effectively  but  unobtrusively 
guided  the  shaping  of  character  in  young 
bodies  and  minds.  Because  of  him,  a  child's 
dream  of  being  a  cowboy,  a  Union  Cavalry- 
man, an  Indian,  a  trick  rider,  a  knight  of  the 
Round  Table  or  anything  else  on  horseback, 
could  come  true. 

That  boy  or  girl  learned  the  mutual  love 
and  understanding  which  warms  the  hearts 
of  both  man  and  animal,  big  or  small.  Along 
the  line  they  acquired  many  skills  and  diver- 
sified knowledge,  but  above  all  they  learned 
the  meaning  and  value  of  responsibility. 
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So  on  Saturday  next,  at  2  p.m.  and  8  p.m., 
and  on  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Stockyards 
Stadium  in  Denver,  the  Westemaires  and 
the  Denver  metro  area  will  honor  Elmer  E. 
Wyland,  the  big  city  "cowboy"  whose  first 
loves  are  kids  and  horses. 

You  can  call  Fort  Westemaire,  the 
group's  picturesque  headquarters,  at  279- 
3767  for  reservations.  Attend  and  you'll  see 
the  West's  foremost  youth  horseback  orga- 
nization in  exciting  performances  of  speed 
and  precision.  You'll  understand  why 
they've  covered  their  fort's  walls  with  blaz- 
ing symbols  of  honor  from  presidents,  gov- 
emors,  fair  boards,  charitable  enterprises 
and  parade  committees  in  three  decades  of 
dedication. 

Weather  permitting,  I  hope  to  attend  one 
performance  and  doff  the  old  Penwick  Stet- 
son to  my  longtime  friend,  Elmer.  You  see, 
the  Westemaires  received  their  first  publici- 
ty in  this-here-now  column,  32  years  ago.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
BANKING  AFFILIATES  ACT 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  relieve  exces- 
sive and  outdated  Federal  regulation 
in  the  banking  industry.  This  legisla- 
tion would  revise  section  23A  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  and  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  the  reality  of  the  fi- 
nancial industry  today. 

Section  23A  was  first  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  Originally 
it  applied  only  to  banks  that  were 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  In  1966,  Congress  amended 
section  23A  to  include  all  federally  in- 
sured commercial  banks.  Section  23A 
was  designed  to  prohibit  extensions  of 
credit  from  banks  to  nonbanking  af- 
filiates involved  in  such  activities  as 
underwriting  and  stock  speculation. 
Unfortunately,  its  effect  has  been  to 
compartmentalize  banks  and  their  af- 
filiated nonbank  subsidies  within  a 
bank  holding  company.  In  1976.  Con- 
gress requested  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  study  section  23A  and  pro- 
pose any  needed  amendments.  The 
Board  concluded  that  the  statute  was 
in  need  of  substantial  modification  to 
improve  compliance,  remove  loop- 
holes, and  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
restrictions. 

Section  23A  requires  a  bank  holding 
company  to: 

One.  Buy  and  sell  Federal  funds 
only  with  banks  outside  its  own  corpo- 
rate enterprise; 

Two.  Incur  extra  expense  by  allocat- 
ing participations  in  loans  among  af- 
filiated banks;  and 

Three.  Maintain  in  each  subsidiary 
bank  a  separate  inventory  of  pledgable 
assets  to  meet  collateral  requirements 
in  section  23A. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
eliminate  these  undesirable  effects.  It 
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will  permit  unlimited  transactions  be- 
tween and  among  affiliated  banks  in  a 
bank  holding  company  when  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  stock  of  the  bank 
is  owned  by  the  parent  company.  The 
current  prohibition  against  transfer  of 
low  quality  assets  between  affiliates 
would  continue.  A  bank  holding  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  deal  with  its  sub- 
sidiary banks  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  way  a  single  bank  deals  with  its 
branches.  This  bill  will  eliminate  the 
artificial  restrictions  on  Federal  funds 
transactions,  the  inflexibility  in 
moving  surplus  funds  to  meet  loan 
demand,  and  the  separate  inventories 
of  pledgable  assets. 

The  Banking  Affiliates  Act  provides 
needed  relief  to  the  banking  industry. 
Its  passage  will  be  an  important  sign 
that  Congress  intends  to  closely  exam- 
ine the  regulations  that  impose  out- 
dated and  unnecessary  burdens  on  the 
banking  industry.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  of  this  legislation.* 


PRESIDENT  ENHANCES  IMAGE 
OF  OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ports from  the  recently  completed 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in- 
dicate that  there  was  disagreement 
among  the  delegates  on  many  of  the 
new  policies  pursued  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Despite  differences  in  policy  mat- 
ters, however,  one  would  wonder  if  the 
delegates  struck  among  themselves  at 
least  a  tacit  consensus  of  appreciation 
for  what  the  President  has  done  to 
promote  the  image  of  older  Americans. 

Since  assuming  office  in  January, 
President  Reagan  has  poignantly  dis- 
pelled campaign  criticisms  that  he  is 
too  old  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency.  He  has  not  only  proved 
that  a  70-year-old  man  can  perform 
well  the  duties  of  the  Presidency,  but 
he  has  done  so  with  such  vigor, 
humor,  and  enthusiasm  that  he  serves 
as  an  inspiration  to  many  people  dec- 
ades his  junior. 

If  anything,  the  elderly  American 
who  presently  leads  this  Nation  from 
the  Oval  Office  has  done  more  to 
dispel  the  myths  and  attitudes  which 
unnecessarily  limit  the  potential  of 
many  older  Americans  than  any  other 
person  in  memory. 

The  Reagan  Presidency  has  under- 
scored the  understanding  that  signifi- 
cant steps  can  be  taken  to  face  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  by  first  changing 
our  attitudes  toward  older  Americans. 
Age  65  should  not  be  an  artificial  bar- 
rier that  often  dictates  a  painful  tran- 
sition to  an  isolated  and  unproductive 
life.  We  should  not  needlessly  stereo- 
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type  nor  relegate  to  menial  roles  the 
segment  of  our  society  whose  size  is 
steadily  increasing. 

In  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
to  reform  both  the  attitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans and  the  plethora  of  human  serv- 
ice programs  providing  assistance  to 
the  elderly,  older  Americans  should  be 
thankful  that  they  have  a  President 
who  not  only  shares  their  years  and 
concerns,  but  also  inspires  their  cause. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Joumal,  Nov.  30.  1981] 
Elderly  Attribotes  Personified 

Many  delegates  to  this  week's  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  Washington 
may  not  agree  with  President  Reagan's  poli- 
cies. After  all,  his  administration  has  re- 
duced spending  for  social  programs  and 
even  threatened  to  cut  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  early  retirees. 

But  to  a  man.  and  woman,  the  delegates 
can  hardly  help  but  appreciate  what  the 
president  has  done  personally  to  dispel  the 
myths  that  are  too  prevalent  about  the  eld- 
erly. 

At  an  age  when  a'  lot  of  America's  aged  are 
finding  personnel  managers  skeptical  of 
their  ability  to  work  and  produce.  Ronald 
Reagan  landed  a  new  and  important  job. 

Now,  at  age  70.  not  only  Is  he  discharging 
his  responsibilities  with  vigor  (though  not 
to  universal  approval,  obviously),  but  he  is 
bringing  charm,  humor  and  enthusiasm  to 
his  challenges. 

As  for  the  question  of  health,  which 
plagues  so  nuuiy  elderly  trying  to  find  a 
niche  in  society,  Reagan  has  exhibited 
robust  well-being— pursuing  a  demanding 
schedule,  riding  horseback,  chopping 
wood— and  in  addition  has  bounced  back 
from  a  gunshot  wound  that  might  have  sent 
many  younger  persons  into  long  convales- 
cence. 

Ronald  Reagan,  in  short,  personifies  the 
positive  attributes  of  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
can elderly:  They  are  healthy,  alert,  able, 
possess  a  lifetime  of  experience  on  which  to 
draw  and  have  something  to  contribute.* 


ACTION  TO  ELIMINATE  POSTAL 
SUBSIDY  OPPOSED 

HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  recent 
action  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  would  have  eliminat- 
ed the  Postal  Public  Service  subsidy 
was  an  action  that  I  opposed.  If  I  had 
been  on  that  committee  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  voted  against  ending  this 
vital  subsidy.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no 
control  over  their  actions. 

This  $250  million  subsidy  enables 
numerous  rural  post  offices  to  stay 
open,  it  helps  provide  mail  6  days  a 
week,  and  it  allows  rates  to  remain 
steady  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

To  eliminate  this  subsidy  in  one 
stroke  would  have  been  an  unwarrant- 
ed shock  to  the  whole  postal  system. 
There  is  good  reason  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  services  that  might 
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not  pay  for  themselves  but  that  pro- 
vide true  public  services  that  are 
worth  the  subsidy  in  terms  of  true 
public  benefits. 

In  order  to  provide  for  orderly 
change  in  the  Postal  Service  and  its 
rates,  two  subcommittees  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
are  holding  an  extended  series  of  over- 
sight hearings.  I  serve  on  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee  and  I 
intend  to  use  these  hearings  to  explore 
the  Public  Service  subsidy  and  its 
overall  role  in  the  system.  Until  that 
review  is  through,  I  will  certainly 
oppose  any  drastic  and  immediate  re- 
duction in  the  subsidy.* 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTrATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  has  just  completed  a  six- 
city  series  of  grassroots  hearings  on 
the  economy. 

These  hearings  have  generated  great 
interest  in  the  different  regions  of  the 
Nation  and  almost  400  witnesses  repre- 
senting a  wide  segment  of  the  econo- 
my have  testified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  final  hearing  was  conducted 
in  Providence,  R.I.,  the  day  after  a 
heavy  New  England  snowfall.  The 
comments  on  this  hearing,  as  carried 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Pawtucket,  R.I.. 
Times  are  particularly  significant  and 
are  illustrative  of  the  findings  of  these 
hearings.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  these  hearings  and  the 
editorial  does,  indeed,  capture  the 
mood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial: 

[Prom  the  Pawtucket.  R.I.,  Times] 
Mood  or  U.S.  Is  Very  Uneasy 

Congressman  Fernand  St  Germain  has 
represented  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  in 
Washington  for  21  years,  serving  under  six 
presidente.  In  21  years  in  Washington,  a 
man  would  be  a  fool  not  to  pick  up  plenty  of 
political  savvy.  Femand  St  Germain  is  no 
fool. 

Monday  St  Germain  and  six  members  of 
the  committee  he  heads,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, held  a  hearing  in  Providence  to  guage 
the  pulse  of  the  people  on  the  current  state 
of  economics  in  this  country.  It  was  the 
sixth  stop  the  committee  made  in  going 
almost  coast-to-coast  to  hear  how  the  aver- 
age American,  the  little  guy  with  no  lobby- 
ist in  Washington  to  tell  congressmen  how 
they  feel  at  $1,000  a  plate  fundraisers,  feels 
about  the  progress  we're  making. 

Well.  55  of  these  people  spent  eight  and  a 
half  hours  before  St  Germain  and  company 
in  Providence  and  what  they  had  to  say  was 
not  pretty.  The  owner  of  a  Pawtucket  cloth- 
ing store  told  the  committee  that  for  the 
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first  time  in  10  years  he  is  going  to  lose 
money  this  year.  A  Warwick  steelworker 
said  he  has  been  out  of  work  since  May  and 
has  no  prospect  of  immediate  employment. 
A  homebuilder  from  Massachusetts  said 
high  interest  rates  were  "devastating"  his 
industry.  A  Pawtucket  Jeweler  said  in  all 
probability  he  will  lose  money  this  month— 
at  the  height  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
season  when  he  does  about  one-third  of  his 
business  for  the  year. 

There  are  two  points  to  this.  First,  the  av- 
erage American  is  standing  up  and  saying- 
no.  it's  shouting  by  now— loud  and  clear. 
President  Reagan's  economic  policies  are 
not  working.  Addressing  the  committee 
Monday  were  state  officials,  municipal  offi- 
cials, unemployed  workers  seeking  work 
which  no  longer  exists,  representatives  from 
the  real  estate  industry,  spokesmen  from 
education  and  the  Catholic  church,  repre- 
sentatives for  senior  citizens  and  those  on 
welfare.  In  other  words,  this  was  not  a  hear- 
ing to  get  the  views  of  special  interest 
groups,  unless  you  consider  the  average 
American  a  s[>ecial  interest  group. 

In  short,  none  had  a  good  word  to  say 
about  Reaganomics.  Except  one.  Cranston 
Mayor  Edward  DiPrete.  a  Republican  said 
he  supported.  In  principal,  Reagan's  eco- 
nomics policies  and  was  willing  to  give  them 
a  fair  opportunity  to  work.  Then  he  warned 
the  President  of  what  might  be  down  the 
road:  "The  cumulative  impact  of  additional 
cutbacks  would  break  the  back  of  many 
local  budgets." 

One  out  of  55  is  anything  but  a  clear  indi- 
cation there  is  widespread  support  for  Rea- 
gan's economic  programs.  It  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  believe 
they  are  a  total  failure. 

THE  SECOND  POINT 

St  Germain  and  six  other  members  of  his 
committee  wanted  to  know  what  the  people 
were  thinking,  checking  to  see  "how  it  was 
going  down  iii  Peoria,"  as  Richard  Nixon 
used  to  say.  Invitations  to  attend  the  six 
hearings  were  extended  to  all  members  of 
the  committee.  Seven  Democrats  decided  it 
was  time  to  check  the  mood  of  the  country. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  committee 
did  not. 

Steny  H.  Hoyer,  a  committee  member 
from  Maryland,  made  note  of  the  fact  no 
Republican  members  were  present.  He 
termed  it  "lamentable."  "unfortunate"  and 
"terrible."  The  absent  members,  he  assert- 
ed, have  "chosen  to  sit  in  Washington  and 
ignore  the  voice  of  the  people. "  Added  St 
Germain:  "If  it  were  a  trip  to  the  Par  East 
or  some  glamour  spot,  maybe  we'd  have 
better  luck." 

Then  the  state  Republican  chairman. 
John  A.  Holmes  Jr..  said  the  hearings  were 
""ridiculous"'  and  were  '"wasting  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  a  three-ring  circus  of  econom- 
ic witch  hunting. " 

Holmes'  comments  are  predictable.  He  is 
trying  to  cover  for  a  president  whose  eco- 
nomic programs  have  the  little  people  in 
this  country  in  an  uproar.  Jimmy  Carter 
certainly  was  not  the  answer  but  if  the  elec- 
tion were  held  today.* 
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ELIE  WIESEL  DESERVES  NOBEL 
PRIZE 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
esteemed  colleague  Jack  Kemp  is  best 
known  for  his  tireless  and  dynamic 
leadership  in  restoring  incentive  to 
America's  economic  infrastructure. 

He  is  less  visible  in  another  arena, 
but  equally  effective  as  a  champion  of 
human  rights.  Whenever  a  religious  or 
political  dissident  becomes  the  victim 
of  persecution  or  oppression  by  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  anywhere  in  the 
world  they  seek  out  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  Jack  Kemp. 

Thus,  when  he  becomes  personally 
involved  in  pointing  out  an  injustice  or 
singling  out  an  act  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  adversity  his  colleagues  turn 
around  and  take  note. 

Recently  Jack  Kemp  has  become  in- 
volved again.  This  time  it  is  the  cause 
of  justifiable  recognition  for  the  liter- 
ary achievements  of  just  one  man,  Elie 
Wiesel,  who  has  touched  the  emotions 
of  many  of  us  who  have  read  his 
works.  Our  colleague  has  recommend- 
ed Mr.  Wiesel  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

I  ask  that  his  recommending  letter 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  take  note  of  Mr.  Wie- 
sel's  credentials  for  this  award. 
Congress  of  "the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  4,  1981. 
The  Nobel  Committee, 
Dromensveien  19 
Oslo,  Norway 

Dear  Distinguished  Members:  I  am  writ- 
ing you  to  give  my  whole-hearted  endorse- 
ment of  Elie  Wiesel  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize. 

I  have  known  Elie  personally  for  a 
number  of  years;  through  his  writings  I  feel 
that  I  have  known  him  even  longer.  I  know 
that  he  will  always  occupy  a  unique  place  in 
the  chronicles  of  civilization,  for  he  is  a 
unique  chronicler  of  its  lapses.  A  survivor  of 
the  Holocaust,  Elie  lost  his  mother,  father 
and  younger  sister  in  the  Nazi  death  camps. 
His  writings  are  vivid  and  haunting  remind- 
ers of  the  tragedy  that  claimed  so  many  mil- 
lions of  lives.  More  than  that,  they  are  re- 
minders of  the  moral  imperatives  that  for- 
ever confront  mankind. 

During  his  days  in  the  death  camps,  Elie 
Wiesel  vowed  "'to  bear  witness,  to  testify." 
In  his  brilliant  writings  and  eloquent 
speeches,  he  has  fulfilled  this  promise  admi- 
rably. His  first  work.  "Night."  an  autobio- 
graphical account  of  the  horrors  of  Ausch- 
witz, memorializes  the  suffering  of  the  vic- 
tims and  explores  the  guilt  and  the  doubts 
in  God  that  torment  the  survivors.  In 
""Beyond  the  Wall."  Wiesel  enunciates  a 
theme  central  to  his  life  and  writings: 
apathy  toward  evil  is  man's  greatest  sin.  Yet 
despite  his  great  personal  suffering,  he  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to  be  vengeful.  A 
dedicated  man  of  peace,  Wiesel  once  wrote, 
""Were    hatred    a   solution,    the    survivors. 


when  they  came  out  of  the  camps,  would 
have  had  to  bum  down  the  whole  world." 

Throughout  his  life,  Wiesel  has  made  re- 
course to  peaceful  means  to  promote  human 
freedom  and  to  oppose  opprebsion.  In  1965, 
he  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  conversed 
xith  hundreds  of  Jews  in  five  cities.  His  ac- 
count of  his  travels  was  published  the  next 
year  as  "Jews  of  Silence:  A  Personal  Report 
on  Soviet  Jewry,"  a  volume  that  helped 
awaken  the  West  to  the  fear  and  despair  of 
three  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  his  writings  and  efforts,  Elie  Wiesel 
has  received  numerous  honors  and  distinc- 
tions, including  the  Prix  Rivarol,  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Book  Council  Literary  Award 
and,  for  his  novel  ""A  Beggar  in  Jerusalem," 
the  Prix  Medicis.  Currently  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  he  ser/ed  previously  as  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust. 

Elis  Wiesel  is  often  regarded  as  the  pre- 
eminent spokesman  for  the  victims  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust;  and  this  is  certainly 
so.  But  he  is  also  one  of  the  great  moral  phi- 
losophers of  our  time  and  a  longstanding 
advocate  of  peace.  As  he  once  said  of  armed 
conflict,  "Victory  does  not  prevent  suffering 
from  having  existed,  nor  death  from  having 
taken  its  toll."  Elie  Wiesel  emerged  from 
the  crucible  of  war  and  genocide  to  remind 
us  of  our  responsibility  to  preserve  peace.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  worthy  candidate  for 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Jack  Kemp, 
Member  of  Congress.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE  BRINKER 
AND  TIM  MARA 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Steve  Brinker  and  Tim 
Mara  on  their  November  3,  1981,  elec- 
tion to  the  Green  Township  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Green  Township  is  one  of  the  largest 
townships  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  num- 
bering over  50,000  people.  A  communi- 
ty as  large  as  Green  Township  needs 
leaders  who  possess  vision  to  antici- 
pate future  needs  and  the  intelligence 
and  wisdom  to  respond  to  those  needs. 
Steve  and  Tim  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

Steve  Brinker  is  no  stranger  to 
Green  Township  activities.  Before 
practicing  law  in  the  area,  Steve 
served  a  total  of  9  years  as  an  educator 
in  Green  Township.  Leaving  his  mark 
on  the  community,  he  has  brought 
dedication  and  insight  to  his  positions 
as  chairman  of  the  St.  Aloysius  Educa- 
tion Commission  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Western  Hills 
Exchange  Club.  I  commend  Steve 
Brinker  for  his  active  record  of  service 
and  for  his  effort  to  continue  to  serve 
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the  community  as  a  member  of  the 
Green  Township  Board  of  Trustees. 

Tim  Mara  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  true  generosity  and  communi- 
ty spirit.  In  addition  to  his  full-time 
law  practice,  Tim  has  pledged  his  ener- 
gies to  the  community  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Monfort  Heights  Civic  As- 
sociation, trustee  of  LaSalle  High 
School,  and  president  of  the  Bridge- 
town Civic  Association.  The  Jaycees 
have  recognized  Tim's  continual  mark 
of  excellence  by  naming  him  one  of 
the  "Outstanding  Yoimg  Men  of 
America."  It  is  truly  an  honor  for  me 
to  congratulate  Tim  Mara  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Green  Township  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Green  Township  and  the  State  of 
Ohio  will  be  well  served  by  these  two 
outstanding  young  men,  both  attor- 
neys and  both  experienced  members 
of  civic  groups.* 


BUT  WHY  PUNISH  THE  FLYING 
PUBLIC 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  this  House  have  dis- 
agreed with  the  manner  in  which 
President  Reagan  has  dealt  with  strik- 
ing air  traffic  controllers.  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  would  disagree,  however, 
that  President  Reagan  has  accom- 
plished what  he  intended  to  do.  He 
has  effectively  punished  the  control- 
lers for  the  strike  and  destroyed  their 
union.  He  has  won  a  victory  of  sorts. 

The  issue  now  is  what  is  best  for  the 
American  people.  The  answer  is  not  to 
undertake  a  costly,  lengthy  process  of 
training  thousands  of  new  controllers. 
He  should  look  to  rehiring  individual 
air  traffic  controllers  who  struck.  He 
has  already  indicated  a  willingness  to 
offer  them  some  other  Federal  em- 
ployment. They  are,  however,  best 
qualified  to  be  air  traffic  controllers. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
Sunday,  December  6,  1981  suggests  a 
commonsense  solution  to  problems  re- 
sulting from  rehiring  controllers.  I  in- 
clude the  Times  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  the 
course  of  action  suggested  by  the 
Times's  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  6.  1981] 
But  Why  Punish  the  Flying  Public? 

Allowing  the  former  air  controllers  to  get 
other  Federal  jobs,  as  President  Reagan  has 
hinted,  would  be  a  humane  gesture  to  an  al- 
ready severely  punished  group.  The  point 
that  illegal  strikes  against  the  Government 
will  not  be  tolerated  has  been  made.  Noth- 
ing more  would  be  gained  by  denying  those 
with  transferable  skills  a  chance  to  earn  a 
living. 

But  the  gesture  would  do  nothing  to  re- 
lieve the  economic  damage  done  by  the  con- 
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frontation.  To  restore  normal  air  service 
anytime  soon,  a  way  needs  to  be  found  to 
put  at  least  some  of  the  12,000  dismissed 
strikers  back  in  the  control  towers.  That 
need  not  compromise  the  Government's 
legal  position. 

With  fewer  than  half  the  normal  number 
of  controllers  at  work,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  has  been  forced  to  limit 
flights  to  80  percent  of  pre-strike  levels. 
That  is  adequate  in  uncongested  corridors. 
But  in  congested  regions,  notably  the 
Northeast,  the  limit  means  costly  delays, 
layoffs  and  red  ink  for  most  carriers. 

The  F.A.A.  is  training  new  controllers,  but 
it  will  take  two  or  three  years  to  get  back  to 
pre-strike  capacity.  When  the  recession 
ends,  well  before  then,  the  demand  for  air 
service  is  sure  to  grow,  lengthening  delays 
and  interfering  with  much  travel  at  peak 
hours  and  holidays. 

Most  important,  the  strike  has  reduced 
competition  in  the  newly  deregulated  airline 
industry.  Fledgling  airlines  have  been 
denied  permission  to  open  competitive 
routes;  established  discounters,  like  New 
York  Air  and  Peoples'  Express,  have  been 
unable  to  expand.  Once  demand  for  seats  In- 
creases by  10  or  15  percent,  travelers  will 
pay  for  these  restraints  In  higher  fares  and 
poorer  amenities. 

The  Reagan  Administration  understands 
the  problem  but  Is  unwilling  to  rehire  the 
dismissed  workers  as  controllers.  It  thinks 
that  would  be  unfair  to  the  minority  who 
defied  union  threats  and  stayed  on  the  job. 
It  also  fears  that  putting  embittered  former 
strikers  next  to  non-strikers  in  the  tower 
might  compromise  the  safety  of  the  system. 

But  there  Is  no  need  to  rehire  all  12,000. 
The  F.A.A.  says  that  pre-strike  manning 
levels  far  exceeded  the  system's  require- 
ments. Just  a  few  thousand  more  experi- 
enced controllers  could  bridge  the  gap  over 
the  next  few  years. 

That  suggests  two  possible  remedies: 

Selective  rehiring.  The  F.A.A.  could  offer 
to  rehire  controllers  who  can  persuade  su- 
pervisors that  they  would  work  conscien- 
tiously. To  maintain  morale,  controllers 
who  refused  to  strike  might  be  given  a  cash 
bonus  and  even  a  veto  over  the  reappoint- 
ment of  anyone  with  whom  they  could  not 
work. 

Private  contracts  for  some  towers.  Private 
operators  who  use  F.A.A.  licensed  personnel 
now  manage  traffic  at  dozens  of  smaller  air- 
ports. Dozens  of  other  towers  could  be  con- 
tracted out,  thus  allowing  the  transfer  of 
Government  controllers  to  larger  airports  in 
congested  regions.  To  do  that  quickly,  the 
contractors  would  have  to  hire  some  former 
strikers.  But  they  would  not  then  command 
their  old  salaries,  nor  would  they  be  in 
direct  contact  with  non-strikers. 

The  country  has  lived  without  the  12,000 
controllers  and,  if  need  t>e,  could  live  with- 
out them  Indefinitely.  But  there  Is  no  need. 
The  Government  has  won  the  battle.  It's 
time  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  providing 
safe  skies  in  which  airline  competition  can 
thrive.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  PROF.  THOMAS  A. 
DORSEY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.   FAUNTROY.   Mr.   Speaker.    I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
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colleagues  Prof.  Thomas  A.  Dorsey.  He 
is  the  author  of  that  famous  hymn 
"Precious  Lord  Take  My  Hand."  and 
he  is  our  Nation's  oldest  arranger, 
composer,  and  singer  of  gospel  music. 
Thomas  A.  Dorsey's  music  has  in- 
spired, comforted,  and  brought  great 
spiritual- joy  to  people  not  only  in  our 
country  but  throughout  the  world.  On 
Monday,  December  14,  1981,  he  will  be 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  at  Bible  Way 
Church  in  concert.  Let  me  take  just  a 
few  moments  to  cite  his  history  and 
just  a  few  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Prof.  Thomas  A.  Dorsey  was  bom  on 
July  1.  1889  in  a  small  town  just  out- 
side of  Atlanta,  Ga.  His  parents  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  church;  his 
father  was  a  preacher;  his  mother  was 
church  organist.  It  was  in  this  environ- 
ment that  Dorsey  developed  a  love  for 
music  and  a  talent  which  would  later 
produce  some  of  the  finest  religious 
music  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Being  poor  was  no  handicap  to  this 
determination.  In  his  quest  to  draw 
out  his  musical  gift,  Dorsey  would 
walk  4  miles  a  day,  4  days  a  week  just 
to  take  his  music  lessons. 

Thomas  Dorsey  left  home  when  he 
was  a  teenager  to  seek  new  opportuni- 
ties in  the  big  city  of  Chicago.  There 
he  continued  his  musical  career, 
studying  and  working  with  two  of  the 
best  pianists  of  the  era,  Eddie  Hay- 
wood and  Ekidie  Butler. 

In  1917  he  began  playing  piano  for 
Ma  Rainey,  a  fine  blues  signer,  and  he 
became  known  as  Georgia  Tom.  He 
composed  Ma  Rainey's  popular  theme 
music: 

Rain  on  the  ocean 

Rain  on  the  deep  blue  sea. 

not  to  mention  scores  of  other  blues. 

At  about  this  same  time  he  also  met 
and  married  his  first  wife,  Nettie. 

In  1920  Dorsey  gave  up  singing  the 
blues  and  returned  to  the  music  of  the 
church  and  an  entire  new  era  of  music 
began.  Dorsey  combined  jazz  and  the 
blues  to  form  a  new  sound— gospel. 

In  1929  E>orsey  was  enterprising 
enough  to  start  his  own  publishing 
company,  becoming  the  first  person  to 
have  gospel  music  in  manuscript  form. 

In  1932  Dorsey  founded  the  National 
Convention  of  Gospel  Choirs  and  Cho- 
ruses, an  organization  of  which  he  is 
still  president. 

Professor  Dorsey  is  known  through- 
out the  country  as.  the  patriarch  and 
father  of  gospel  music.  His  music  has 
dominated  the  gospel  scene  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  His  great 
appeal  is  the  simplicity  of  his  music 
and  lyric: 

""How  many  times  did  Jesus  lift  me? 
How  many  times  did  my  burdens  he  bear? 
How  many  times  has  he  forgiven  my  sins? 
And  when  I  reach  the  pearly  gates,  he'll  let 
me  In." 
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Professor  Dorsey  is  truly  a  national 
resource  and  his  music  a  national 
treasure.* 


LIMITING  REMEDIAL  JURISDIC- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  COURTS  IN 
CERTAIN  SCHOOL  DESEGREGA- 
TION CASES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to  be  able 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish  guide- 
lines consistent  with  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution regarding  the  circumstances 
under  which  Federal  courts  may  order 
the  transportation  of  students  across 
school  district  boundaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  desegregation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  forced  busing  has 
been  given  a  chance  to  remedy  the 
problems  associated  with  segregation 
and  it  has  failed.  The  polarizing  ef- 
fects of  busing  and  the  requisite  ex- 
pense have  deflected  attention,  energy 
and  resources  from  critically  impor- 
tant efforts  to  improve  the  education- 
al quality  of  our  schools.  Further,  in 
their  efforts  to  enforce  desegregation 
plans.  Federal  courts  have  assumed  an 
ever  greater  role  in  the  administration 
of  public  education  and  have  reached 
deep  into  the  once  private  confines  of 
family  life  to  engineer  social  change 
that  separates  children  from  their 
families  and  communities.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans, 
black  and  white,  oppose  busing  as  a 
means  of  achieving  equal  educational 
opportunities.  There  is  an  emerging 
consensus  among  educators,  sociolo- 
gists, and  legal  scholars  that  forced 
busing,  far  from  reducing  the  inequal- 
ity of  education  has.  in  fact,  had  the 
exact  opposite  effect. 

In  pursuit  of  its  authority  to  enforce 
the  guarantees  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Congress  has  on  several  occa- 
sions legislated  both  with  respect  to 
school  busing  and  racial  balance  in 
schools.  However,  Congress  has  never 
established  limits  on  the  authority  of 
Federal  courts  to  order  forced  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pose would  establish  such  guidelines 
by  limiting  the  power  of  Federal 
courts  to  mandate  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents between  two  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts and  by  limiting  the  power  of 
Federal  courts  to  alter  State  or  local 
tax  rates  in  school  desegregation 
cases.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  has  said,  in  his  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Wright  against  Council  of  the 
City  of  Emporia,  that  since  the  goal  of 
any  desegregation  remedy  is  to  dis- 
mantle dual  school  systems  rather 
than  to  reproduce  a  microcosmic  re- 
flection of  the  racial  proportions  of  a 
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given  geographical  area  in  each  and 
every  school,  there  is  not  need  to 
ignore  independent  government  enti- 
ties established  by  the  State  in  order 
to  disestablish  those  systems  or  dis- 
tricts which  are  found  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. Rather,  where  two  independ- 
ent government  entities  exist,  the  as- 
signment of  children  to  schools  de- 
pends solely  upon  their  residence  and 
assignment  to  schools  would  in  no 
sense  depend  on  race.  Based  on  this 
logical  principle  articulated  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  bill  I  propose  today 
would  require  that  before  the  bound- 
aries of  separate  and  autonomous 
school  district  boundaries  may  be  set 
aside  by  imposing  a  cross-district 
remedy  it  must  first  be  shown  that 
school  district  boundaries  were  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  creating, 
maintaining  or  perpetuating  segrega- 
tion of  the  races.  This  means  that 
before  any  interdistrict  remedy  could 
be  ordered  by  the  court,  plantiffs  must 
prove  the  elements  of  intentional  seg- 
regation as  to  each  and  every  school 
district.  The  burden  may  never  be 
shifted  to  State  or  local  authorities  to 
prove  the  absence  of  a  constitutional 
violation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
recently  changed  its  policy  toward  de- 
segregation along  the  lines  I  Just  men- 
tioned. The  Justice  Department  has 
stated  that  it  will  no  longer  automati- 
cally seek  systemwide  remedies  to  de- 
segregate schools,  but  rather,  will 
focus  on  specific  schools  where  there 
is  evidence  of  intentional,  State  en- 
forced segregation.  Because  of  this 
newly  articulated  Justice  Department 
position,  I  feel  confident  that  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  will  receive  adminis- 
tration support. 

Further,  this  Congress  has  attempt- 
ed in  the  past  to  severely  limit  Federal 
funding  of  forced  busing  orders.  As  a 
result,  the  cost  of  forced  busing  is 
being  bom  largely,  by  State  tmd  local 
school  districts  which  are  already 
strapped  with  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties and  are  being  forced  to  reduce 
teaching  staff  and  cut  back  on  educa- 
tional programs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
prospect  of  increased  taxes  places  a 
difficult  burden  on  local  taxpayers, 
particularly  property  owners,  who  are 
already  paying  high  taxes  to  support 
public  schools.  I  am  opposed  to  shift- 
ing funds  from  educational  programs 
and  teachers  salaries  to  pay  for  sys- 
temwide busing.  I  do  not  believe  Fed- 
eral courts  should  have  the  power  to 
tell  local  school  boards  or  taxpayers 
how  to  spend  school  district  funds. 
The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  prohibit  Federal  courts  from 
reallocating  school  district  funds  or 
from  imposing  any  new  tax  rate  in  re- 
lation to  any  school  desegregation 
case. 

In  referring  to  busing,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  they  "had  to  im- 
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provise  and  experiment  without  de- 
tailed or  specific  guidelines."  It  is  time 
for  the  busing  experiment  to  end  and 
for  Congress  to  establish  guidelines 
for  achieving  equal  opportunity.  This 
bill  would  establish  for  the  Federal 
courts  clear  limits  concerning  the  use 
of  busing  where  only  isolated  acts  of 
discrimination  are  proven  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  impor- 
tant effort.* 


NEW  STUDY  STEALS  AMMUNI- 
TION FROM  GUN  CONTROL 
LOBBY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  bad 
ideas  die  hard  in  Washington.  They 
keep  coming  back.  Gun  control  is  a 
perfect  example. 

Every  time  the  crime  statistics  move 
up  a  notch  or  a  public  figure  is  shot  at, 
the  gun  control  lobby  drags  out  all 
their  voluminous  studies  and  reports 
that  show  how  guns  cause  crime  and 
wag  them  in  front  of  the  noses  of 
anyone  who  will  listen. 

However,  a  new  study  has  been  re- 
leased which  punches  a  big  hole  in  the 
argument  for  gun  control.  Researchers 
working  under  a  Federal  grant  re- 
viewed the  very  same  literature  and 
studies  the  gun  control  proponents 
have  been  waving  around  all  these 
years  and  they  discovered  those  stud- 
ies actually  contain  little  or  no  persua- 
sive evidence  that  widespread  owner- 
ship of  guns  causes  crime  or  that  re- 
strictions on  guns  would  reduce  crime. 

This  2-year  study  conducted  by 
Profs.  James  D.  Wright  and  Peter 
Rossi  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts has  found  "there  is  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  gun  ownership 
among  the  population  as  a  whole  is, 
per  se,  an  important  cause  of  criminal 
violence."  In  addition,  there  is  "no  per- 
suasive evidence"  to  support  the  popu- 
lar gun  control  argument  that  "much 
homicide  would  not  occur  where  fire- 
arms are  generally  less  available." 

Not  only  does  the  study  dispute  the 
gun  control  myth  that  guns  cause 
crime,  the  researchers  could  find  no 
conclusive  evidence  which  demonstrat- 
ed that  restrictive  gun  laws— local. 
State,  or  Federal— either  reduce  the 
amount  of  violent  crime  or  limit  access 
of  criminals  to  firearms.  The  lack  of 
any  apparent  crime  control  effect  vir- 
tually eliminates  the  basic  reason  why 
restrictive  gun  control  laws  are  en- 
acted. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professors 
Wright  and  Rossi  found  that  firearms 
actually  play  a  substantial  role  In  self- 
defense  and  crime  deterrence.  There  Is 
"some  evidence  that  the  risk  to  a 
robber  or  burglar  of  being  shot  by  the 
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intended  victim  is  about  the  same  as 
the  risk  of  being  apprehended,  con- 
victed, and  imprisoned." 

Over  the  years  the  proportion  of 
American  families  acknowledging  gun 
ownership  has  remained  at  about  50 
percent  since  1959,  but  the  percentage 
of  families  owning  handguns  has  in- 
creased. About  three-fourths  of  pri- 
vately owned  guns  are  used  for  sport 
and  recreation— the  remainder  for 
self-defense. 

In  analyzing  the  costs  and  relative 
benefits  of  restrictive  gun  laws  to  the 
Nation,  Professors  Wright  and  Rossi 
state: 

Any  action  taken  to  deny  firearms  to 
would-be  criminals  would  necessarily  deny 
them  to  a  vastly  larger  group  of  persons 
who  will  never  even  contemplate,  much  less 
commit,  a  violent  criminal  act. 

Although  the  researchers  have  rec- 
ommended further  empirical  studies 
on  weapons,  crime  and  violence  in  the 
United  States,  this  study  provides  a 
valuable  review  of  the  gun  control 
issue  and  existing  data.  The  research 
clearly  supports  the  tremendous  costs 
and  lack  of  benefits  of  restrictive  gim 
control  laws  to  the  United  States. 

I  certainly  do  not  expect  this  new 
study  to  put  an  end  to  the  perennial 
gun  controllers  crusade.  Proponents  of 
gun  control  have  never  let  logic  or 
facts  slow  them  down  before.  Hopeful- 
ly, however,  this  report  will  cause 
more  openminded  people  to  question 
the  arguments  in  support  of  gun  con- 
trol before  swallowing  them. 

Bad  ideas  die  hard  but  once  we  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  theory  that  more  restric- 
tive gim  laws  would  reduce  crime,  we 
can  sweep  aside  this  particular  bad 
idea  and  fall  back  to  logic  and  com- 
monsense  in  our  efforts  to  get  crime 
under  control.* 


STATEMENT  ON  DEATH  OP 
JERRY  WURF 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OPCOLORAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  Jerry  Wurf.  the  leader  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  died  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Jerry  Wurf  was  a  veteran  organizer 
who  played  a  key  role  in  building  a 
small  struggling  union  into  a  strong 
and  healthy  one.  He  provided  vigorous 
leadership  to  AFSCME  for  many 
years,  and  during  his  tenure  It  grew 
into  the  largest  public  employee  union 
in  the  United  States. 

Jerry  Wurf  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  members  and  by  millions  of  others 
who  valued— and  profited  from— his 
outspoken  advocacy  of  causes  he  be- 
lieved in. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  was  a  man  who  spoke  forcefully 
of  the  necessity  for  infusing  public 
policy  with  compassion,  and  the  im- 
portance of  setting  national  priorities 
which  put  people  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
His  message  was  a  gentle  one.  but  he 
also  knew  how  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
when  necessary. 

Jerry  Wurf's  was  a  life  of  Integrity, 
of  commitment,  and  of  adherence  to 
high  principles. 

He  will  Indeed  be  missed  in  our 
Nation,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
condolences  to  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  to  all  those  whose  life 
he  touched.* 


AL  BARKAN-THE  ARCHITECT 
OF  LABOR'S  POLITICAL  ROLE 
RETIRES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
January  one  of  the  architects  of  labor 
Involvement  in  the  world  of  politics  re- 
tires after  27  years  as  national  director 
of  the  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion of  the  APL-CIO. 

Al  Barkan  practically  invented  polit- 
ical action  committees.  Many  of 
today's  PAC's,  including  even  right 
wing  ones,  have  modeled  themselves 
on  the  innovative  and  practical  model 
Al  created  at  COPE,  for  the  AFL-<:iO 
PAC  was  a  positive  force  for  political 
education  and  effective  action. 

A  dynamic  platform  speaker,  Al 
Barkan  tirelessly  crisscrossed  the 
country  appearing  before  audiences  of 
workers  in  big  urban  cities  and  small 
towns  stirring  up  union  members  to 
the  Important  political  and  economic 
Issues  of  the  day.  But  despite  the  pres- 
sures of  his  work,  Al  Barkan  always 
had  time  for  his  friends  and  cowork- 
ers; whether  they  were  clerks.  Con- 
gressmen, or  union  organizers.  The 
zest  and  enthusiasm  which  character- 
ized his  27  years  of  organizing,  build- 
ing, and  improving  COPE  will  be  a 
major  challenge  for  all  who  come  after 
him. 

He  has  left  a  mighty  imprint  on  the 
American  political  scene  through  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  wonderful  man.  and  to  say 
how  fortunate  I  am  to  count  him  and 
his  family  as  friends.  Al's  sister,  Ger- 
trude Iris,  is  an  able  volunteer  worker 
in  my  Brooklyn  office  and  I  must  say 
that  she,  too.  Is  blessed  with  the  same 
gracious  maimer  and  dedicated  zeal 
that  characterizes  her  brother. 

We  here  in  Washington  will  sorely 
miss  Al  Barkan— but  we  will  not  be 
able  to  forget  what  he  has  done 
through  35  years  of  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective trade  unionism  to  affect  the 
course  of  this  Republic. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  my  voice  today 
with  that  of  countless  others  in  recog- 
nizing the  accomplishments  of  Al 
Barkan  and  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  for  all  that  he  has  done  for 
me,  for  the  Democratic  Party,  and  for 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  COPE'S  Legislative  Alert  on  its 
founder  be  included  in  today's  Record: 
Al  Babkan— a  Place  tk  Political  History 

In  early  January.  Al  Bark&n  will  retire 
after  35  years  in  labor  political  action— the 
past  27  of  them  with  COPE,  and  the  last  19 
of  those  as  its  National  Director. 

He  is  a  unique  man,  with  a  unique  and 
secure  place  in  the  political  history  of  these 
three  decades— both  for  all  he's  been  and  all 
that  he's  done.  He  is  the  architect  cf  a  labor 
political  structure  built  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion and  built  to  last. 

If  political  programs  are  to  be  Judged  by  a 
standard  of  election  wins  and  losses,  the 
COPE  record  under  Al  Barkan's  leadership 
is  unmatched  by  any  PAC  or  party.  During 
his  lengthy  stewardship,  62.9  percent  of  all 
COPE-endorsed  candidates  for  President, 
U.S.  House  and  Sen&te  and  governor  were 
elected. 

If  political  programs  are  to  be  Judged  on 
the  degree  of  citizen  paticipation  they  gen- 
erate. COPE'S  record  under  Al  Barlcan  again 
is  unequalled.  More  than  140,000  union 
members,  their  stx>uses  and  offspring  par- 
ticipate year-around  in  their  communities  as 
volunteers  in  the  COPE  registration,  educa- 
tion and  get-out-the-vote  programs. 

The  result  of  their  efforts  has  been  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  union  member  participa- 
tion in  the  democratic  process.  Whereas  20 
years  ago,  union  members  registered  and 
voted  in  numbers  10-15  percent  lower  than 
the  electorate-at-large.  they  now  register 
and  vote  in  numbers  10-15  percent  higher 
than  the  general  voting  public. 

If  political  programs  are  to  be  Judged  on 
the  degree  of  innovation  they  introduce, 
COPE  under  Al  Barkan  has  been  a  trail- 
blazer.  Barkan  began  moving  labor's  politi- 
cal activities  into  the  computer  age  in  1965. 
Today,  in  the  COPE  computer  are  the 
names  of  nearly  15  million  union  members. 
Because  of  this  constant  urging  over  the 
years,  all  State  AFL-CIO  bodies  and  virtual- 
ly all  international  unions  now  have  staff 
people  working  fuU  time  on  political  pro- 
grams. 

In  every  respect,  the  COPE  program  is 
stronger,  better  organized  and  more  effec- 
tive than  it  was  20  years  ago.  This  is  Al  Bar- 
kan's legacy  to  the  labor  movement  he  has 
served  selflessly. 

Nothing  in  him  as  an  individual  or  leader 
smacks  of  personal  vanity  or  aggrandize- 
ment. Everything  he  has  done  as  COPE  Na- 
tional Director  has  been  motivated  by  his 
determination  to  serve  through  political 
education  and  action  the  purposes  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  the  well-being  of  the  millions  of 
members  it  represents,  and  the  nation  itself. 

The  COPE  Al  Barkan  built  has  countless 
admirers  and  imitators  in  the  political  field, 
even  among  its  foes.  Many  "new  right" 
PACs  openly  patterned  themselves  after  the 
COPE  structure  and  program  that  Al 
Barkan  developed. 

Director  Barkan  has  been  a  mover,  a  moti- 
vator, an  innovator,  an  inspirer.  From  the 
platform,  he  is  pure  dynamite.  No  one  who 
hears  him  address  a  labor  audience  fails  to 
be  galvanized  by  the  energy,  drama  and  en- 
thusiasm he  pours  into  a  speech. 
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Off  the  platform  he  has  been  a  forward- 
looking  and  innovative  leader,  a  builder,  a 
person  admirable  both  in  achievement  and 
character,  an  extraordinarily  considerate 
and  decent  person  to  work  for  and  with. 

In  his  case,  the  person  and  the  job  were 
one— a  perfect  fit. 

The  COPE  structure  Al  Barkan  developed 
inevitably  will,  be  embellished  and  altered 
by  time,  circumstances  and  events.  But 
always,  ineradicably  carved  in  its  corner- 
stone, will  be  the  name  Al  Barkan.* 


MADELINE  DELLUOMO  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  2.  1982.  Mrs.  Madeline 
DeirUomo  will  be  retiring  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Elections  of  Baltimore  Coimty  after  21 
years  of  dedicated  service.  She  will  be 
missed  by  her  colleagues. 

Mrs.  DeirUomo  began  her  career  as 
an  election  clerk  in  1961  dealing  with 
the  day-to-day  tasks  which  insure  an 
efficient  and  smooth  running  office. 
Recognizing  her  tremendous  ability, 
she  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  in  1967.  as  chief  clerk  of 
the  board  of  election  supervisors  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  clerks' 
section.  In  1974,  Mrs.  Dell'Uomo  was 
appointed  administrator  of  the  board 
responsible  for  supervising  and  certify- 
ing all  primary  juid  general  elections 
in  Baltimore  County. 

Mrs.  Dell'Uomo  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  and  her  service  to  Baltimore 
County  government  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us.« 


PUBLIC  LAW  480 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  for  the  record  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  of  letters  between 
the  Honorable  Walter  B.  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  myself: 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  fisheries, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Decembers.  1981. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your 
agreeing  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me 
when  the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1981  is  debated  on  Wednes- 
day, December  9,  1981.  Unfortunately,  our 
Committee,  working  against  a  deadline, 
must  meet  to  markup  a  highly  significant 
and  controversial  bill  at  about  the  time 
when  we  would  have  engaged  in  our  dis- 
course. 
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The  issues  which  I  would  like  to  resolve 
remain  as  important  now  as  they  were  yes- 
terday, and  since  we  are  in  agreement  as  to 
the  outcome  of  our  colloquy.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  could  read  into  the  record  and 
respond  to  the  following  questions  as  part 
of  your  explanation  of  the  bill. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  I  have  a  great  concern 
over  the  effect  which  movement  of  govern- 
ment impelled  cargoes  in  United  States  flag 
vessels  has  on  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States  merchant  marine.  Am  I  correct  that 
section  401  of  H.R.  3566  repeals  certain  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  480  relating  to  the 
sale,  under  Title  I,  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  foreign  currencies? 

Would  the  repeal  of  section  108  of  Public 
Law  480  by  Section  401(7)  of  H.R.  3566  be 
considered  purely  technical  and  with  no 
effect  on  the  requirement  that  certain  car- 
goes resulting  from  Public  Law  480  transac- 
tions move  on  United  SUtes-flag  vessels? 

I  think  it  most  worthwniio  that  the  record 
show  that  the  amendments  to  Public  Law 
480  which  H.R.  3566  would  make.  In  no  way 
were  intended  to  affect  the  cargo  preference 
laws,  nor  do  they  in  fact  have  that  effect. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  courtesies. 

I  am. 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

Chairman. 


Committee  on  Foreign  Apfairs. 
Washington,  D.C.  December  11. 1981. 
Hon.  Walter  B.  Jokes. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Walter:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
asking  certain  questions  relating  to  section 
401(7)  of  H.R.  3566,  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1981. 

I  regret  that  circumstances  prevented  us 
from  having  a  colloquy  at  the  time  of  floor 
action  on  the  bill.  However.  1  am  pleased  to 
provide  for  the  record  the  following  re- 
sponses to  your  questions: 

You  are  correct  in  stating  that  section  401 
of  H.R.  3566  repeals  certain  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480  relating  to  the  sale,  under 
title  I.  of  agricultural  commodities  for  for- 
eign currencies.  Those  provisions  are  re- 
pealed in  this  legislation  because  the  au- 
thority to  sell  under  those  conditions  was 
terminated  as  of  December  31.  1971.  The  re- 
peals were  requested  by  the  Administration 
because  the  provisions  have  become  obso- 
lete. 

You  are  also  correct  In  stating  that  the 
repeal  of  section  108  of  Public  Law  480  by 
section  401(7)  of  H.R.  3566  Is  to  be  consid- 
ered purely  technical  and  with  no  effect  on 
the  requirement  that  certain  cargoes  result- 
ing from  Public  Law  480  transactions  move 
on  United  States-flag  vessels.  Section  108 
has  become  ot>solete  since  It  allows  the  fi- 
nancing of  a  portion  of  ocean  transportation 
In  those  Instances  where  we  have  a  sale  In 
which  foreign  currencies  are  not  convertible 
to  dollars.  Since  that  type  of  sale  for  foreign 
currency  was  ended  10  years  ago,  section  108 
Is  no  longer  operative.  Its  repeal  In  no  way 
affects  any  existing  legal  obligations  of 
agencies  of  the  United  States  to  comply 
with  the  cargo  preference  laws. 

I    thank    you    for    your    Interest    In    this 
matter. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clem.  Chairman.m 
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DALLAS  BEGINS  TO  SEE  EF- 
FECTS OF  REAGAN  BUDGET 
CUTS 


HON.  JIM  MATTOX 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  south  Dallas  have  recent- 
ly discovered  just  how  devastating 
President  Reagan's  budget  cuts  can  be. 
The  community  health  clinic  located 
in  the  Martin  Luther  King  Communi- 
ty Center  has  received  a  notice  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  funds  the  facility,  that 
it  must  close  its  doors  as  of  December 
31.  1981. 

This  section  of  the  city  has  an  infant 
mortality  rate  double  the  national  av- 
erage, the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  is 
four  times  the  national  average,  and 
the  rate  of  deaths  due  to  heart  disease 
is  13  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age. These  figures  show  the  great  need 
for  health  care  in  this  area  of  Dallas. 
The  health  center  is  the  only  such 
facility  serving  this  portion  of  Dallas. 
Its  patients  are  primarily  low-income 
wage  earners  and  senior  citizens.  It 
opened  on  May  27,  1980,  and  has  7.000 
families  registered  to  participate  in  its 
health  program.  In  1  year  it  had  over 
16.000  patient  visits  for  medical  and 
dental  treatment.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  people  it  serves  have  incomes  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level.  Half  of  its 
adult  patients  are  female  heads  of 
householiis.  Three-quarters  of  its 
adult  patients  have  illnesses  which  re- 
quire long-term  care,  such  as  hyper- 
tension, diabetes,  and  heart  disease. 
Forty  percent  of  the  adult  patients  are 
over  50  yeal^s  of  age.  At  this  moment, 
the  health  center  has  5.000  patients  in 
active  care.  This  means  that  they 
must  return  for  foUowup  visits. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  cut 
$70  million  from  the  community 
health  center  program.  These  cuts 
have  forced  the  Bureau  of  Community 
Health  Services  to  close  over  100  com- 
munity health  centers  nationwide. 
The  Dallas  center  is  one  of  the  facili- 
ties which  is  scheduled  for  closure. 

I  have  met  with  both  regional  and 
national  officials  of  the  Bureau  to 
point  out  the  disastrous  effect  that 
the  closure  of  the  clinic  will  have  on 
the  surrounding  community.  Although 
the  center  has  had  some  management 
difficulties,  it  is  doing  a  job  of  great 
benefit  to  the  residents  of  the  area. 
The  mayor  and  the  city  council  of 
Dallas  have  gone  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  facility  and  have  offered  to 
lend  the  center  any  managerial  and 
accounting  expertise  that  they  can. 
The  Citizens  Council  of  Dallas  has 
also  offered  to  aid  the  clinic  with  its 
management  difficulties. 
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Despite  these  offers,  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Health  Services  is  remain- 
ing firm  in  its  determination  that  the 
program  cannot  be  saved.  I  disagree 
with  this  position.  The  center  has  only 
been  in  operation  for  18  months,  and  I 
believe  that  its  problems  can  be  re- 
solved. I  do  not  feel  that  the  people 
who  use  its  services  should  be  deprived 
of  medical  care  because  of  manage- 
ment problems  at  the  facility.  I  have 
requested  that  the  Bureau  grant  the 
clinic  a  6-month  probationary  period 
in  which  to  correct  the  difficulties.  I 
will  be  discussing  this  option  further 
with  the  Bureau  and  am  working  hard 
on  saving  the  center  for  Dallas  resi- 
dents. 

While  I  agree  with  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral budgetary  constraint.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  budget  saving  should  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of 
Dallas  residents.  Our  most  important 
resource  in  this  time  of  economic  trou- 
ble is  our  citizenry,  and  the  health  of 
our  citizens  is  an  important  factor  in 
our  ability  to  work  and  be  productive 
members  of  our  society.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MEDIC- 
AID WORK  INCENTIVE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1981 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  H.R.  5199.  the  Med- 
icaid Work  Incentive  Amendments  of 
1981.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  by  Chair- 
man Ford.  Chairman  Rangel.  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Anthony  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

This  legislation  will  give  States  the 
flexibility  to  continue  medicaid  cover- 
age for  working  poor  families  who  lost 
this  coverage  because  of  changes  in 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  (APDC)  enacted  in 
the  fiscal  1982  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  Our  bill  is  am  effort  to  eliminate 
some  severe  work  disincentives  result- 
ing from  these  changes  and  also  to 
repair  an  intolerable  gap  In  the  social 
safety  net  the  administration  prom- 
ised to  maintain. 

This  legislation  is  the  direct  result  of 
hearings  which  we  conducted  on  No- 
vember 9.  1981,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  At 
those  hearings,  which  were  held  joint- 
ly by  three  House  subcommittees- 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Environ- 
ment of  the  Energy  and  Conunerce 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  also  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— we  heard  testimony  from 
State  officials,  health  and  social  serv- 
ices providers  and  recipients  on  the  ef- 


fects of  the  recently  enacted  budget 
cuts  on  health  and  welfare  programs 
in  Tennessee.  Arkansas,  and  Mississip- 
pi. The  hearings  were  held  jointly  bie- 
cause  of  the  interrelationship  of  these 
programs  and  the  concern  we  shared 
that  the  policy  changes  and  budget 
cuts  contained  in  the  fiscal  1982 
budget  reconciliation  bill  were  result- 
ing in  hardships  never  intended  by 
either  the  President  or  the  Congress. 

Our  concerns  were  well  founded. 
Testimony  at  the  hearing  showed 
that,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
AFDC  program,  mothers  who  are 
working  and  were  receiving  some 
amount  of  AFDC  assistance  plus  med- 
icaid are  now  faced  with  a  choice  of 
either  stopping  work  or  losing  medic- 
aid coverage  for  their  children.  This  is 
a  cruel  choice  and  one  that  hits  direct- 
ly at  those  recipients  who  are  making 
the  greatest  effort  to  work  and 
become  self-supporting. 

The  AFDC  program  provides  cash 
grants  to  States  for  needy  children 
and  their  caretakers.  States  control 
the  income  limits  for  eligibility  and 
the  maximum  level  of  benefits  provid- 
ed, which  range  from  a  high  of  $506 
per  month  for  a  family  of  three  in 
California  to  a  low  of  $96  in  Mississip- 
pi. Families  who  are  eligible  for  AFDC 
payments  are  automatically  eligible 
for  medicaid. 

In  order  to  encourage  APDC  recipi- 
ents to  seek  employment.  Congress  re- 
quired the  States  to  disregard  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  an  applicant's  earnings 
when  determining  eligibility  for  AFDC 
payments.  This  included  work-related 
expenses  such  as  transportation  and 
child  care  expenses.  In  addition,  once 
a  family  was  receiving  APDC  pay- 
ments, $30  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
maining income  of  the  family  would 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
amount  of  AFDC  benefits. 

The  President's  budget  package  dra- 
matically altered  these  earnings  disre- 
gards. For  example,  the  work  expense 
was  capped  at  $75  a  month,  regardless 
of  the  real  cost  of  holding  a  job.  The 
$30  plus  one-third  disregard  will  now 
apply  only  to  the  first  4  months  of 
AFDC  assistance.  The  new  require- 
ment that  States  assume  that  those 
who  are  eligible  for  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  receive  it 
on  an  advance  monthly  basis  could  dis- 
qualify for  AFDC  an(l  medicaid  some 
working  individuals  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving or  even  aware  that  they  could 
receive  EITC  on  a  monthly  basis. 

In  addition,  the  budget  cuts  elimi- 
nated AFDC  assistance  to  any  family 
whose  income  exceeds  150  percent  of 
the  State's  standard  of  need,  the 
amount  a  State  has  determined  to  be 
essential  for  basic  consumption  items 
such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter,  house- 
hold supplies,  and  personal  care  items. 
The  result:  A  working  mother  with 
two  children  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
can  have  gross  earnings  of  no  more 


than  $351  a  month  before  she  loses  all 
AFDC  assistance  and  medicaid  l)ene- 
fits.  That  equals  26  hours  a  week  at 
the  minimum  wage.  If  the  mother 
works  more  than  this  she  loses  AFDC 
and  medicaid  benefits.  However,  if  she 
stops  working,  she  would  be  eligible 
for  $161,  a  month  in  AFDC.  tax  free, 
plus  medicaid  coverage,  which  pro- 
vides the  health  insurance  protection 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  family 
with  young  children. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these 
changes  is  to  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  earnings  a  family  can  have 
before  losing  all  AFDC  assistance  and 
medicaid  coverage. 

The  loss  of  medicaid  benefits,  which 
provides  coverage  of  physician  services 
and  hospital  bills,  is  of  great  concern 
to  those  working  families  who  have 
now  become  ineligible  for  AFDC.  Em- 
ployer paid  health  plans  are  simply 
not  provided  in  the  kind  of  low  paying 
jobs  available  to  these  individuals. 
And,  individually  purchased  private 
health  insurance  coverage  is  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  Their  choice  is  to 
continue  to  try  and  be  self-supporting 
with  no  health  insurance  protection, 
hoping  that  no  one  in  the  family  be- 
comes ill,  or  to  stop  working,  and 
abandon  their  goal  of  self-sufficiency, 
in  order  to  qualify  again  for  medicaid. 

This  is  the  choice  being  faced  by 
thousands  of  families  today  because  of 
recently  enacted  changes  in  AFDC. 
For  example,  in  Memphis  we  heard 
from  Linda  James  of  Chattanooga, 
Term.,  who  has  a  daughter  with 
asthma.  Mrs.  James  works  20  hours  a 
week  and  is  paid  $3.35  an  hour.  Be- 
cause of  changes  enacted  in  the  fiscal 
1982  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  she  is 
no  longer  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits 
or  medicaid  coverage  for  her  daughter. 
Her  take  home  pay  is  about  $70  every 
2  veeks.  Health  insurance  is  not  avail- 
able to  her  through  her  employment, 
and  private  hospitalization  insurance 
for  her  family  would  cost  $36  a  week, 
which  she  simply  cannot  afford. 

Her  daughter  had  to  t>e  hospitalized 
a  few  months  ago  because  of  her 
asthma.  Mrs.  James  pointed  out  that 
if  this  happens  again  in  the  coming 
months,  as  it  very  likely  could  given 
her  daughter's  health  problems,  with- 
out medicaid  there  is  simply  no  way 
she  could  pay  the  hospital  and  physi- 
cian bills. 

She  now  faces  a  devastating  dilem- 
ma: Whether  to  stop  working  in  order 
to  regain  eligibility  for  AFDC  and 
medicaid,  or  to  keep  working  and  run 
the  risk  of  medical  bills  she  cannot 
pay  for  and  being  unable  to  obtain  the 
medical  attention  her  daughter  re- 
quires. This  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
interrelationship  of  Federal  health 
and  welfare  programs  and  the  risk  of 
making  program  changes  without 
careful  examination  of  their  effects. 
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According  to  administration  esti- 
mates, over  300,000  families  nation- 
wide will  lose  their  AFDC  benefits  be- 
cause of  AFDC  policy  changes.  Some 
of  them  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
medicaid  under  the  medically  needy 
program,  which  provides  coverage  for 
families  with  too  much  income  for 
AFDC  assistance  but  too  little  to 
afford  health  care.  Not  all  States  have 
such  a  program,  however,  and  in  those 
that  do,  relatively  few  people  outside 
of  institutions  such  as  nursing  homes 
are  covered.  In  addition,  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  allows  States  to  discontinue 
the  medically\needy  program  for 
working  people.  This  means  that  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  300,000  families  who  will 
lose  their  AFDC  benefits  could  also 
lose  medicaid  coverage. 

Most  of  these  families  are  in  situa- 
tions similar  to  those  of  Mrs.  James. 
They  are  women  raising  young  chil- 
dren by  themselves  and  trying  to  sup- 
port them  by  working  at  the  only  jobs 
that  are  available.  These  are  some  of 
the  lowest  paying  jobs  in  the  country 
and  they  are  jobs  that  usually  do  not 
provide  health  insurance  coverage. 

According  to  the  most  recent  infor- 
mation we  have,  one-half  of  the  work- 
ing AFDC  mothers  nationwide  make 
less  than  $400  a  month,  70  percent 
earn  less  than  $500,  and  90  percent 
have  monthly  earnings  under  $700. 
Typically,  these  women  are  paid  the 
minimum  wage  and  work  as  reception- 
ists, waitresses,  hospital  orderlies, 
nurses  aides  or  clerk-typists.  Many  of 
them  work  part  time  because  they  can 
not  find  full-time  employment  or  be- 
cause they  cannot  obtain  necessary 
day  care  for  their  young  children. 
Two-thirds  of  these  families  have  one 
or  two  children,  and  about  one-half 
have  a  child  under  7  years  old. 

Because  of  the  low  wages  they  re- 
ceive, they  and  their  children  were  re- 
ceiving small  amounts  of  AFDC  which 
made  them  eligible  for  medicaid.  Now, 
however,  because  thiey  are  working, 
and  because  of  changes  in  the  AFDC 
program,  they  have  lost  eligibility  for 
AFDC  and  the  health  insurance  pro- 
tection of  medicaid. 

These  women  share  the  goal  of 
those  who  testified  in  Memphis.  They 
want  to  work  and  remain  as  self-suffi- 
cfent  as  possible.  However,  the  kinds 
of  jobs  that  provide  health  insurance 
coverage  or  pay  sufficient  wages  to 
purchase  individual  coverage  are  not 
available  to  them.  And  just  like  every 
other  family  in  the  country,  they  do 
not  dare  and  cannot  afford  to  be  with- 
out health  insurance.  To  them  this 
means  that  they  cannot,  without  seri- 
ously endangering  the  health  of  their 
children  and  themselves,  give  up  med- 
icaid. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates that  because  of  this  loss  of 
medicaid,  nearly  200,000  working 
AFDC  mothers  will  quit  their  jobs  in 
order  to  retain  medicaid  health  cover- 
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age  for  their  families.  This  will  mean 
greater  costs  to  the  Government  as 
they  will  now  be  eligible  for  maximum 
AFDC  benefits. 

Loss  of  medicaid  will  not  only  dis- 
courage working  mothers  from  con- 
tinuing their  jobs,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  it  will  result  in  higher 
local.  State,  and  Federal  health  care 
costs.  Physicians  and  other  health  ex-' 
perts  testified  that  neglecting  the 
health  needs  of  pregnant  mothers  and 
infants  is  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. The  treatment  of  health  problems 
resulting  from  early  neglect  is  far 
more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  med- 
icaid benefits  that  have  been  taken 
away  from  these  families.  Further- 
more, this  loss  of  medicaid  coverage 
will  place  an  intolerable  burden  on 
public  hospitals.  In  the  case  of  medical 
emergencies  which  these  working 
mothers  pray  will  never  occur,  it  will 
be  the  financially  strapped  city  and 
county  public  hospitals  who  will  end 
up  treating  these  children  whose  fami- 
lies have  no  ability  to  pay. 

There  will  be  other  costs  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  medicaid.  In  the 
words  of  William  Jackson,  administra- 
tor of  the  City  of  Memphis  Hospital, 
cuts  in  medicaid  and  other  health  pro- 
grams will  lead  to  the  "rationing  of 
health  care"  among  the  Nation's  poor, 
with  fewer  services,  less  attention  to 
patients,  and  a  decrease  in  the  stand- 
ard of  care.  Dr.  Sheldon  Coronas,  di- 
rector of  the  Newborn  Center  at  the 
City  of  Memphis  Hospital,  described 
the  consequences  this  way: 

We  won't  close  our  doors  .  .  .  but  what 
will  happen,  there  will  be  fewer  nurses  to 
take  care  of  the  babies:  there  will  be  less 
equipment  and  more  babies  will  die  while 
we  are  trying. 

The  bill  we  ai^  introducing  today  is 
certainly  not  a  solution  to  all  of  these 
problems.  It  is  i\modest,  first  step 
toward  a  remedy  foksome  of  the  worst 
situations  created  by  hastily  drafted 
and  inadequately  examined  policy 
changes  and  budget  cuts.  It  would 
simply  allow  States  to  continue  medic- 
aid coverage  for  those  working  AFDC 
recipients  who  are  ineligible  for 
AFDC,  and  therefore  medicaid,  be- 
cause of  recent  changes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  earnings  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. States  will  have  maximum  flexi- 
bility under  this  legislation.  They 
would  be  allowed— for  medicaid  eligi- 
bility only— to  ignore  any  or  all  of  the 
provisions  in  the  fiscal  1982  budget 
reconciliation  bill  that  pertain  to  the 
treatment  of  earnings  under  AFDC,  or 
to  apply  a  State  developed  set  of  earn- 
ings disregards  that  are  somewhere  be- 
tween prior  law  and  the  recent 
changes. 

The  specific  provisions  that  this  bill 
would  allow  the  States  to  ignore  or 
modify  are:  The  limitation  of  AFDC 
eligibility  to  those  families  with 
income  below  150  percent  of  the  State 
need  standard;  the  $75  per  month  cap' 
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on  the '  work  expense  disregard;  the 
$160  per  month  cap  on  child  care 
costs;  the  limitation  to  four  months  of 
the  $30  plus  one-third  disregard  and 
the  order  in  which  this  disregard  is  ap- 
plied; and  the  required  assumption  of 
advance  receipt  of  EITC  refunds  and 
the  requirement  to  prorate  refunds 
which  are  received  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  legislation  will  not  restore 
AFCE  benefits  but  it  will  allow  medic- 
aid coverage  to  be  restored  at  State 
option. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  small 
change  in  the  recently  enacted  budget 
cuts  is  justified  and  necessary.  It  will 
allow  States  to  take  steps  that  will  en- 
couraged AFDC  recipients  to  continue 
working  and  avoid  devastating  choices 
and  unbearable  medical  and  financial 
hardships. 

We  have  requested  a  cost  estimate 
from  CBO,  but  we  do  not  believe  the 
costs  will  be  substantial— particularly 
since  the  effect  of  the  legislation  will 
be  to  keep  working  women  at  work 
and  off  welfare. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  H.R.  5199. 

H.R.  5199 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  permit  States  to  provide  medic- 
aid coverage  with  respect  to  certain  de- 
pendent children  and  relatives  without 
regard  to  certain  work  disincentives  im- 
posed by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid  Work  In- 
centive Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1902(e)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(e))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(SKA)  A  State  may  treat,  for  purposes  of 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  this  title,  as 
an  individual  receiving  aid  or  assistance 
under  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  title  IV,  an  individual  who  would 
be  eligible  for  such  aid  or  assistance  under 
such  plan  but  for  any  or  all  of  the  limita- 
tions or  requirements  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  if  the  individual  meets  such  al- 
ternative requirements  as  the  State  may 
provide  for  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(B)  The  limitations  and  requirements  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  as  follows: 
"(i)  The  limitation  to  $75  in  any  month  in 
section  402(a)(8)(A)(ii)  on  the  total  amount 
"of  the  disregard  from  earned  income  for 
work  expenses. 

"(ii)  The  limitation  to  $160  in  any  month 
in  section  402(a)(8)(A)(iii)  on  the  total 
amount  of  the  disregard  from  earned 
income  for  certain  child  care  (ana  other 
care)  expenses. 

"(iii)  The  fswit  that  the  earned  income  dis- 
regard contained  in  section  402(a)(8)(A)(iv) 
is  only  computed  after  the  disregards  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  section 
402(a)(8)(A)  are  taken. 

"(iv)  The  limitation  in  section 
402(a)(8)(B)(ii)  to  four  months  on  the 
period  for  which  the  disregard  described  in 
section  402(a)(8)(A)(iv)  can  be  taken  and  to 
twelve  consecutive  months  on  the  length  of 
the  additional  minimum  period  which  must 
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expire  before  such  disregard  can  be  taken 
again. 

"(v)  The  provisions  of  sections  402(d)(1) 
and  402(a)(17)  as  they  require  an  earned 
income  advance  amount  (under  section 
3507(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  or  a  refund  of  Federal  Income  tax  by 
reason  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
(under  section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  to  be  considered  as  Income  for 
any  month  other  than  the  month  in  which 
the  amount  or  refund  is  actually  received. 

"(vi)  The  limitation  to  150  percent  of  the 
States  need  standard  under  section 
402(a)(18)  on  the  total  income  that  families 
may  have  and  still  be  eligible  for  aid  under 
part  A  of  title  IV. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  the  alternative  re- 
quirements referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A), 
in  lieu  of  the  limitation  or  requirement  re- 
ferred to  in— 

"(i)  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B).  the 
State  may  provide  for  a  dollar  limitation  on 
the  disregard  in  section  402(a)(8)(A)(ii) 
equal  to  an  amount  greater  than  $75: 

"(ii)  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B),  the 
State  may  provide  for  a  dollar  limitation  on 
the  disregard  in  section  402(a)(8){A)(iii) 
equal  to  an  amount  greater  than  $160; 

"(iii)  clause  (iv)  of  subparagraph  (B),  the 
State  may  provide  that  the  disregard  de- 
scribed in  section  402(a)(8)(A)(iv)  shall  not 
apply  after  a  period  (specified  by  the  SUte) 
of  longer  than  the  four  months  described  in 
section  402(a)(8)(B)(ii)  or  may  again  apply 
after  the  expiration  of  an  additional  period 
(specified  by  the  State)  of  less  than  the 
twelve-consecutive  months  described  in  sec- 
tion 402(a)(8)(B)(ii)(  II): 

"(iv)  clause  (v)  of  subparagragh  (B).  the 
State  may  provide  that  receipt  of  a  refund 
of  Federal  income  tax  by  reason  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  may  result  in  ineli- 
gibility for  a  period  (specified  by  the  State) 
of  less  than  that  provided  under  section 
402(a)(17):and 

"(v)  clause  (vi)  of  subparagraph  (B).  the 
State  may  substitute  a  percentage  (greater 
than  150  percent)  for  the  percent  specified 
in  section  402(a)(18). 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  a  State  to  provide  for 
any  alternative  requirement  described  in 
this  subparagraph.'.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ed  in  the  15th  District.  More  than  450 
questionnaires  were  completed  and  re- 
turned by  the  students.  The  results  of 
this  survey  provide  an  interesting  con- 
trast to  the  general  district  findings. 
The  results  follow: 

OHIO  STATE  POUTICAL  SOENCE  CLASS  RESULTS 
ilniwaiill 


NEWSLETTER  AND 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


fe 


Un*- 


1  The  ptoUem  ol  aicial  security  fnutiant  is  one  o< 
tiK  most  (Mtnilt  issues  now  laon;  Congress 
UsM  Mow  m  some  possM  soblnns  lo  the 
fnunang  proUenis  Wlacti  o(  ttcse  pn«osiis  iKiiild 
you  tnor' 

(I)    EInwul*   or   redurx   future   student   arb 
benefits H 

(b)  Graluilly  incrtise  the  tu*  relrrenwnt  i(e 
troni65to68 52 

(c)  Revise  tlie  tormuli  tor  lutorrutic  xliustnent 
0*  benefits  to  reflect  actual  dianp  «  cost-of- 

hving  mat  accurately 69 

(d)  Indu*  Federal  employees  in  Itie  system 39 

je)  Finance  ttie  revenue  sbortfall  «  tbe  systan 

ttirougti  general  tan  revenues ?6 

(f)  Raise  social  security  payroll  ta«es 13 

(g)  Slowty  ptiase  in  reduced  benefit  levels  Iv 

ttiose  electing  10  lake  eaity  retirement 56 

2  SMukl  ttie  Oan  hi  Act  (dieck  one)  / 

(a)  be  extended  m  its  present  form,  a /  33  ... 

(b)  be  amended  to  give  automabde  manifadW' 

ers  more  time  to  meet  emissions  standards' 2S 

(c)  be  made  more  strict' *2  ... 

3  Wa\  percenlaie  o«  ttie  money  returned  lo  yu  by 
tiK  tai  cut  nmTyou  save'  (dKk  one) 

(a)  None »  . 

(b)  10  percent  or  less 15  . 

(t)  25  percent  or  less 15  . 

(d)  50  percent  or  lesS — : M  . 

(e)  75  percent  or  less - '  . 


(t)  90  percent  or  less 3 

(g)  M 12  • 

4  If  luniier  budget  cuts  are  needed  to  bHaace  Me 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984.  muld  you  sioport 
reductions  in  tlie  planned  mc/eases  in  Hie  defense 
budget' 5< 

5  Do  you  favor  production  o»  ttie  neutron  bomb' 33 

6  Should  US  dollars  be  converttue  to  gold' 32 

7  WoiM  you  bave  voted  to  approve  Itie  AWMS  sale 

to  Saudi  Arabia' <3 

8  Do  you  approve  of  President  Reagan  s  pertomance 

the  lai' 52 


32 
48 

37 

37 
29 


GENERAL  DISTRICT  RESULTS 
(hipereentl 


Yes     No 


IMt 

otted 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
October  I  mailed  a  newsletter  and 
questionnaire  to  all  postal  customers 
in  the  15th  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  To  date  over  16.000 
completed  questionnaires  have  been 
returned  to  my  Washington  office  and 
more  than  12^000  responses  have  been 
tabulated.  The  results  are  surprising 
and  enlightening.  The  questions  and 
reponses,  by  percentage,  follow: 

In  addition.  Dr.  Herbert  Asher,  polit- 
ical science  professor  at  Ohio  State 
University,  distributed  several  hun- 
dred questionnaires  to  students  in  un- 
dergraduate political  science  classes  at 
Ohio  State  University,  which  is  locat- 


36 
24 


1  Die  problem  at  social  security  financing  is  one  o( 
tbe  most  diffcull  issues  no*  laang  Congress 
Usled  bekw  are  some  possMe  solutions  lo  tbe 
finanang  problems  WlKdi  ol  tlKse  proposals  mould 
you  favor' 

(at    EMiMiate  or   reduce  hitwt  student  aid 
benefits 73 

(b)  Gradually  increase  tlie  full  retirement  age 

from  65  to  68 ♦< 

(c)  Revise  tlie  formula  tor  automatic  adjustment 
a  benetils  lo  reflect  actual  diange  m  cosHjl- 

living  more  aaurately 84 

(d)  Indude  federal  employees  m  the  system 53 

(e)  finance  the  revenue  shorllall  m  the  system 
through  general  ta«  revenues 

(f)  Raise  SKial  secunly  payro*  taies 

(g)  SkMly  phase  m  reduced  benefit  levels  hr 
those  electins  to  take  early  retriemeni 

2  Should  the  Clean  A»  Act  (check  one) 

(a)  be  extended  m  its  present  form,  or 

(b)  be  amended  to  give  automobile  manulaclw- 
ers  more  time  lo  meet  emissions  standards'... 

(c)  be  made  more  strKt' 

3  Uttiat  percentage  of  the  money  returned  to  you  tiy 
the  tai  cut  wiiryou  save'  (check  one) 

(a)  None 34  . 

(b)  10  percent  or  less  i.. 16  • 

(c)  25  percent  or  less „ . f  ■ 

(d)  50  percent  or  less -.... —     1|  ■ 

(e)  75  percent  or  less — —      »  ■ 

(I)  90  percent  or  less —      3  . 

(g)  All - «  • 

4  It  further  budget  cuts  are  needed  to  balance  the 
budget  in  fiscal  yeai  1984.  would  you  support 
reductions  in  the  planned  iwreases  m  the  delense 
budget' 52 

5  Do  you  lavor  production  of  the  neutron  bomb' 45 

6  ShouU  US  dollars  be  convertible  to  gokP 31 

7  Would  you  have  voted  to  approve  the  AWACS  sale 

to  Saudi  Arabia' 62 


20 
49 


10 
36 


40 
66 


70       23 

28  
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I* 


V(S 


8  Do  you  approve  ol  President  Reipn's  pertomanoe 

thuslar' 


70       19 


HANDGUN  BODYCOUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


OF  FXORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1981 

m  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  672  per- 
sons dead  is  the  appalling  handgun 
statistic  for  the  month  of  October 
32  1981.  That  brings  the  total  number  of 
handgun  deaths  to  6,891  for  10 
17  months  of  this  year.  As  the  number  in- 
creases, more  and  more  Americans 
seem  to  be  arming  themselves,  and  the 

sale  of  handguns  soars.  The  vicious 

circle  of  fear  and  handguns,  handguns 
••••    and  fear  is  producing  many  tragic  acci- 
dents.  It  is  statistically   proven  that 

law   abiding  citizens  in  this  country 

Z'.    possess  more  guns  than  the  citizens  of 

any   other  country   in   the  world.   If 

;r.    such   guns  are  a  genuine  protection 

and  deterrent  to  crime,  then  why  does 

America  have  the  highest  crime  rate 
,5    of  any  country?  Obviously  this  tre- 

19  mendous  arming  does  not  deter  any- 
"    thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 

20  promote  crime.  It  provides  many  of 
the  guns  for  criminals  who  steal  ti^em. 

_    and  worse  than  that,  leads  to  shoot- 
ings   during    domestic    disputes    that 
might  otherwise  have  been  minor  scuf- 
fles. A  gun  in  every  hand  is  not  the 
hJiswer  to  crime.  If  you  have  a  gun, 
and  you  get  into  a  tight  situation,  you 
_     are  likely  to  reach  for  it,  and  blood 
may  be  spilt,  more  than  likely  your 
own. 
The  handgun  bodycount  follows: 
.  Handcuh  Bodycount.  October  1981 
;  alabama  isi 

Mario  Bush.  Kenneth  Cartwright.  Calvin 
Johnson,  C.  W.  Lawson.  Frank  Quarles. 

ARIZONA  171 

11        James    Baker.    George    Carrera,    Daniel 
Geyer.   Oscar  Johnson.   Tad  Lee.  Alt)erto 

10 


Morales.  Richard  Roberts. 


53  . 
19 


.  ARKANSAS  171 

Lawrence  Donnell,  Dwight  Duran.  Eugene 
■      Haril.  Lisa  Kimball,  Bobbie  Robertson.  Ken- 
neth Stepp,  1  unidentified  male. 


CALIFORNIA  IBS) 


39 

37 
38 


Dale     Acamo,     Darlene     Acamo.     Lamar 
•      Balara.  Eliseo  Betancourt.  Bridgette  Brad- 
shaw.   Perry   Boyd.   Sharon   Brown,   Ivory 
Calloway.  Poo  Chia,  Prank  Coffelt. 

SanU    ComlJS.     Mark     Coombs,     Robert 

Cooper,  Jr..  Armado  Diaz,  Gary  Dingman. 

Leroy  Eilers.  Paul  Elliott.  Lorenzo  Flores, 

Rosemary  Puqua.   Matthew  Grant.  Duane 

9     Greeley.  Joya  Henderson,  Penelope  Houser. 

1'     Patricia  Hunter. 


31 


Pedro  Izaguirre.    •Jim."  Andrew  Johnson. 
13     Debra   Jones.    Leroy    Kelly,    Rachel    King. 
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Susan  King,  Harold  Knox,  Henry  Komnan, 
Andrew  Kurocik. 

Mila  Lim,  Gloria  Lindsey.  Genaro  Lopez, 
Luis  Maclas,  Omar  Majied,  John  Martinez, 
Moises  Martinez,  Victor  Martinez,  Ken 
Mass,  Charles  Merchant. 

Donaciano  Minamontes.  William  O'Con- 
nor, Donald  Osborne,  Petter  Petterson,  Wil- 
liam Petty,  Ronald  Phillips,  Mary  Poeltler, 
Alonzo  Ramirez,  Sharon  Reed,  Floyd  Robin- 
son. 

Ronald  Schuerings.  Ignacio  Solorsano, 
Carlos  Soto,  James  Sterrett,  Jr.,  Cathy 
Swanson,  Jackie  Swanson,  Robert  Swanson, 
Hong  Tgo,  Jaimes  Travis,  Herbert  Walker, 
Jr. 

Julian  Wallace,  Cornelius  Watson,  Fnmk 
Webb,  Joya  Williams,  Tommy  Wilson,  Larry 
Wood,  Yeng  Yang,  Fred  Ibarra,  1  unidenti- 
fied female,  and  12  unidentified  males. 

COLORADO  116) 

James  Balderson,  Dale  Curtis,  Rocky 
Evans,  Jr..  Judith  Librande,  Dwight  Lam- 
bert, Tammy  Moore,  Willie  Norflee. 

Wendell  Partee,  Ernest  Phillips,  Jr., 
Tamara  Richardson,  Leo  Ryan,  Anthony 
Tiatt,  Joyce  Woods,  1  unidentified  female, 
and  2  unidentified  males. 

COHlfBCTICUT  (51 

Edward  Carter,  Dwayne  Dodd,  Albert 
Gonzalez,  Julio  Santos,  Albert  Stefano  III. 

DELAWARE  I  SI 

Alaska  Beckett,  \fichael  Foraker,  Daniel 
Kerrigan,  Scott  Kibler,  Bemice  Makuck. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  (6) 

Jesse  Carson,  Timothy  Hampton,  Gary 
McKenzie,  Roselle  Newman.  Melesse  Tila- 
humn.  Otis  Womack. 

FLORIDA  (4>> 

Michael  Bedford,  Luis' Bof fill.  Bridgette 
Bradshaw,  Debra  Byrd,  Christel  Cioffi, 
Israel  Concepcion,  Timothy  Davis,  Jr.,  Gus- 
tavo Diaz,  Jef  fery  Ellison,  Ron  Ferguson. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Rose  Garrett,  Charles 
Gilbert,  Elia  Gonzalez,  Eric  Gonzalez,  Ben 
Henderson,  Kelvin  Hyatt,  Jeffrey  Lanham, 
Pearlie  Mills.  Isidor  Martinez,  Houston 
Price,  Sharon  Reed,  Luis  Rodriguez. 

David  Santiago,  Carl  Smith,  Marshall 
Thrift,  "Tom  ■,  Lourdes  Vergara,  Tomas  Vil- 
legas,  Alonso  Williams.  Fred  Woodberry, 
Yanya  Zilberman,  14  unidentified  males. 

GEORGIA  <  1 3 1 

John  Cox.  Jr.,  Annie  Hawthorne,  James 
Hawthorne,  J.  R.  Herrington,  Milo  Jellison. 
Jr.,  Bobby  Jordan,  Gregory  Lowe,  Demetri- 
us Palmer,  William  Sharp,  Sara  Spence, 
Cleo  Surrency,  Milton  Taylor,  1  unidenti- 
fied male. 

IDAHO  <i> 
Nathan  Pooley. 

ILLINOIS  1761 

John  Anderson,  Michael  Anderson,  Kar- 
lepe  Ashcraft,  Opheous  Beck,  Quinton  Bel- 
lamy, John  Berra,  WilliaM  Braun,  Charles 
Brown,  Leila  Brown,  Francisco  Cardona, 
Richard  Carlen,  Byung  Chang. 

Gladys  Christmas,  Billle  Collins.  Comello 
Cruz,  Warren  Cunningham,  Mario  D' An- 
drea, Jerry  Davis,  David  Demuro,  Howard 
Donavan,  Argelio  Duarte,  Francis  Eneman, 
Juan  Gomez,  Russell  Griffith. 

Felix  Guetierrez,  John  Hagan,  Roosevelt 
Harris,  Mary  Harrison,  Lonnie  Hash,  Juan 
Hirrezuelo,  John  Hogan,  Torhmie  Hopkins, 
Larry  Huddleston,  Edward  Jasper. 

Jimmle  Johnson,  Carl  Jones,  Kenneth 
Koran,  Randel  Lada,  John  Lalng,  Marcus 
Lenton,  Alexander  Major,  Curtis  Meeks. 
Charles  Melnke.  Peter  Mirdita. 
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'ablo  Moldlnado,  Miguel  Morales,  Theo- 
dore Ordonez,  Webster  Palmore.  Darlene 

[vlovlch,  Miguel  Qulles,  Lavette  Raymon, 
Abbott  Raymond,  Ruby  Redmond,  Rita 
Feed. 

Robert  Riley.  Cornell  Russell,  Michael 
Saf fold.  Scott  Sanders,  Gerald  Sibley,  Hugh 
Smith,  James  Taylor,  Leon  Thuillez, 
Johnny  Tlrado,  George  Vollno. 

Stan  Wade,  James  Ward,  Jack  Ware, 
James  Williams,  David  Wojtonlc,  2  unidenti- 
fied females,  5  unidentified  males. 

INDIANA  (8) 

James  Anderson,  Elmore  Duncan,  Judy 
Murphy,  Donald  Qulnlln,  Rogello  Saenz, 
James  Shelly,  Jacqueline  Walker,  Randy 
Wllloughby,  B.  Reynolds." 

IOWA  (71 

Gary  Anderson,  Michael  Anderson,  Mel- 
anle  Barker,  Clark  Fisher,  Rodney  Keoppel, 
Rocky  McCoy,  I>anlta  Straw. 

KANSAS  <9I 

Richard  Beams,  John  Collins,  Truman 
Ferguson,  Collette  Homer,  Odles  Homer. 
Lawanne  Jackson.  Theodore  Johnson. 
Kevin  Keating,  Ollie  Lavvson. 

KENTUCKY  l5) 

Richard  Carlin,  Jonly  Coleman,  Ada 
Haton,  Don  Ruebusch,  and  an  unidentified 
male. 

LOUISIANA  (8 ) 

Daniel  Breaux,  Joseph  Cosby,  Paul 
Holder,  Reginald  Jarvis,  Lawrence  Mackey, 
Klmberly  Preada,  Thomas  Smith,  Johnnie 
Williams. 

ItAINE  (41 

Donald  Dahlstrom,  Debra  Drier,  Nancy 
Drier,  Laurie  Tranton. 

MARYLAND  (13) 

George  Alston,  Stanley  llrown,  Allmany 
Conteh,  Alexander  Flower,  Sherry  Foster', 
Melvin  Fullwood,  Leroy  Hopkins,  John  Hub- 
bard, Jacob  Liplewsky,  Michael  O'Callahan, 
Lewis  Savage,  and  2  unidentified  males. 

MASSACHUSETTS  (5) 

Matthew  Burde,  George  Pappas,  Robin 
Shea,  and  2  unidentified  females. 

MICHIGAN  (SO) 

Robert  Adams,  Wemtel  Baker,  Richard 
Ball,  Richard  Berry,  XAaron  Bowman, 
Charles  Brantley,  Effra^  Bray,  Noah 
Chaney.  Andrew  Cherry.  Lou  Ann  Cherry. 
Ronald  Coleman.  George  Collins.  Thomas 
Cross,  Phillip  Collins,  Ajitoine  Crushshon, 
Allen  Darton,  Douglas  Davis,  Douglas  Den- 
ning, Ron  Pinley,  Patricia  Golfih,  Stephan 
Heam,  Willie  Holmes,  Michael  Horton, 
James  Jones,  Patricia  Johnson,  Herman 
Jones,  Josep  Kiewicz,  Janet  Kocharoff,. 
Frank  Mamon,  Gilbert  M&her,  Florence 
Matlock.  Cynthia  McGhee,  Sharon  Miller, 
Terry  Petrie,  Delbert  Phelps,  Gerald  Plautz, 
Richard  Revels,  Ronald  Robertson,  Gerald 
Ruffin,  Christine  Ryblckl,  Richard  Segod- 
nia,  Alice  Tees. 

Herbert  Walls,  Costello  Washington, 
Linda  Wells,  James  Williams,  Medard 
Wojtowicz,  Mark  Woods,  Gregory  Wright, 
Roderick  Wright. 

MINNESOTA  (3) 

Robert  Jones.  Robert  Lawson.  David 
Lund. 

V       MISSOURI  (261 

Clyde  Boucher,  Willie  Burnett,  Joseph 
Capone,  Nick  Conners.  Sylvestor  Ellis,  Ray- 
mond Frye,  Jr.,  Charles  Grlnston,  Ricky 
Gillespie,  John  Harbin,  Donnell  Harris. 

Randall  Harris;  Robert  Jenkins,  Eddie 
Johnson,  Larry  Jones,  Roy  Jones,  Andrew 
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Luster,  Bobby  Plerson.  SherrlU  Prentice,  A. 
B.  Smith,  Sherald  Taylor. 

Isaac  Washington.  Russell  Whited,  Henry 
Wiley.  Stephen  Williams.  Mark  Williamson, 
and  an  unidentified  male. 

MONTANA  (1> 

Clyde  Gregory. 

.  NEW  jfcRSEY  (9) 

Patrolman  Peter  Egnor,  Emest  Holder,. 
Mary  Jarrett,  Melvtn  Jeffcoat,  Thomas 
Kerr,  Darryl  McClaln,  Emlllo  Medina,  Phil- 
lip Miller.  Elmlrlnd^  Settlneri. 

NEW  MEXICO  (91 

Mary  Apodaca,  Helen  Chavez.  Terry 
Lynch.  Dexter  Pafton,  Mary  Rodriguez, 
Luis  Romero,  Leo  Ryan,  Theodore  Van  Bas- 
tian,  and  an  unidentified  male. 

NEW  YORK  (281 

Raymond  Adler.  Quince  Anderson.  Be^ 
Babahanof,  Police  Officer  Brown.  HoUls 
Daniels.  Waymoh  Dar^.  George  Dlstler, 
Clark  Fisher.  Emest  Holder.  Andrew 
Kallna. 

Albert  Kapel.  Errol  Mcintosh,  Esther  Nor- 
mile.  Police  Sgt.  O'Grady.  Peter  Paige.  Juan 
Pionbaez.  Elizabeth  Platzman,  Albert  Prles- 
tla.  James  Robinson,  Miguel  Rodriguez. 

Rodney  Ross,  Harvey  Shlld,  Ronald 
Sisman,  Allen  Spiegel,  Willomlna  Williams, 
Dock  Wright  III,  and  two  unidentified 
males. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (251 

Peggy    Beckham,    Roland    Black,    Willie  . 
Bowman,  Jr.,  Faith  Brandon,  James  Brewer, 
Joe  Brown,  Thom^  Flacks,  Terry  Fomew, 
Victor  Homaday,  William  Lewis. 

Jay  Lockhart,  Camell  Marshall,  James 
Myers,  Roger  Palmer,  Daniel  Pardue,  Jean 
Rash,  Paul  Rash,  Jerry  Stutts,  Kenneth 
Stevenk  Leonard  Teel. 

Stevra  Williams,  utildentlfled  female,,  and 
three  unidentified  males. 

OHIO  (17) 

Steve  Baker,  Lacy  Burnett,  Robert  Crab-" 
tree,  Vincent  Davis,  Hubert  Dutton,  Dennis 
Garland.  JohA  Irvln,  Clarence  Jennings,  Pa- 
trolman Johnson,  Robert  Johnson. 

John  Lltch,  Donald  Manson,  Aaron 
Massey,  Judith  Mehallc,  Sylvester  Mitchell, 
John  Swlnehart,  Jr.,  Van  Voorhls. 

OKLAHOMA  (8) 

Brandon  Cox,  John  McCullough,  Henry 
Molina,  Joe  Owenby,  FYancls  Vlllanueva, 
Bennle  Wagner,  and  two  unidentified  males. 

..^  OREGON  (3) 

Sidney  Billings,  Leslie  Garth,  Jr.,'  Kevin 
Kerns. 

PENNSYLVANIA  (12) 

Karl  Beckman,  Kirsten  Beckman,  Marilyn 
Beckman,  FYanklin  Brown,  John  Calabrese, 
Dr.  Peter  Galamaga,  Lyle  Hannold,  Darryl 
Jopes,  Daniel  Kerrigan,  Jose  Liizu,  Thomas 
McLaughlin,  Robert  Webb. 


Louj 


m>c 


RHODE  ISLAND  ( 1 ) 

ardner. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  (5) 

Police  Chief  Conroy,  George  Davie,  Lance 
Cpl.  Richard  Kash,  David  Nesmlth,  Glenn 
Sanders. 

TENNESSEE  (IS) 

Flora  Bogard.  Glanna  Cleveland.  Chastity 
Cooper.  Timothy  Costner.  James  Curtis. 
Douglas  Henard.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lawson,  David 
Leslie,  Jr.,  Charles  Manner^,  Tony  Miller. 

Jack  Scarbrough,  Jr..  Eugene  Schrooder. 
Claudia  Walker.  Kenneth  Williams,  and  an 
unidentified  male. 


/ 
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TEXAS  (911 

Donna  Arthur.  George  Baldwin,  Alvin 
Blcknell,  J.  C.  Brlsto.  Robert  Brousard, 
Leslie  Brown,  Samford  Brown,  Wesley  Bul- 
Iftrd,  Maggie  Bustos,  Thelma  Champ. 

Phillip  Chapman,  Ruby  Cloud,  Charles 
Coaty,  Ella  Dairy.  Waymon  Darty,  Stafford 
Davis,  Jason  Dean.  Robert  Dean,  Amelia 
Delgado.  Antonio  Delgado. 

Alfred  Dunne,  Ron  Ferrenburg,  John 
Foutz,  Jimmy  Gardner,  Margarita  Gonzales, 
Ronald  Goode,  S^Uy  Gray^  Owen  Gray, 
Roley  Gray,  Rodney  Grooms. 

William  Guantt.  Baltizar  Guerrero, 
Robert  Guillen,  Mary  Guzman,  Felipe  Her- 
nandez, Yguacio  Hernandez,  Albert  Hes- 
senthaler,  Emest  Holder, -Vanessa  Hudson, 
Ramona  Hupp. 

Tommy  Ivy,  Robert  Jackson,  Blake  Jame- 
son, Roger  Knox,  Michael  Lewis,  James  Lln- 
denthal.  Rick  Lopez,  Jlmtiiy  Maclas,  Craig 
McGowan. 

Frank  McWayne,  George  Medina,  John 
Moore,  Emest  Orsak,  Gulllermo  Qulnta- 
nlUa,  Juan  Ramirez,  Michael  Reeves,  Rudy 
Rendon.  Jose  Resendez.  H.  C.  Roach. 

Doris  Roark.  Harry  Saf fer.  ■  Wesley  Bul- 
lard,  Mohumed  Said,  Robert  Sanders,  Amiel 
Shelton. 

Steven  Slmms,  Henry  Slack.  Julie  Slauter. 
^ilford  Sonnier.  Elton  Taylor.  John  Taylpr. 
WHlie  Taylor.  Jr.,  Ira  Tutt,  Michael  Webb, 
Craig  Weight. 

Karen  Weight,  Ronnie  Wilcox,  Jeremiah 
Willis,  Anna  Wilson,  'Scott  Woods,  Joe 
Wright,  Bendicto  Yanez,  Clarence  Yanez, 
Jr.,  8  unidentified  males. 

UTAH  (1) 

Dr.  Reginald  Mason. 

VIRGINIA  (18) 

Ned    Bennett,    Russell    Bullock.    Charles 
Chambers.    Oliver    Connor.    Steve    Frick, 
,  Morion      Grossman,      Sylvia      Grossman, 
Norman  Glover,  Robin  Holland. 

Garland  Johnson,  Gary  Johnson,  Ayodele 
Kelejalve,  Rose  Robinson,  Henry  Shakkour, 
Richard  Suniiay,  Randolph  Walker,  Michael 
Wyatt,  and  1  unidentified  male. 

WASHfNGTON   (111 

Katherine  Allen,  Melanie  Barker,  Dale 
Bomeman,  Jsunes  Chin,  Deanna  Custer, 
Roger  Hacker.  Luke  Hatley,  Franklin  Leach, 
Mary  Montgomery,  Lucky  Schlewe,  Marsha 
Weatter. 

WISCONSIN  (1) 

David  Moureau. 

VyEST  VIRGINIA  (7i 

(3-yr.-old  girl)  Fulkerson.  Paul  Lipford, 
Richard  McClain,  PRrest  Napier,  Timothy 
Smith,  Fredrick  Stewart.  Madeline  Tabor.* 


NUCLEAR  REGULATION:  WHO 
NEEDS  11*9 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA         ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Priday,  December  11,  1981 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  -Speaker,  recently  I 
called  our  colleagues'  attention  to  two 
recent  speeches  by  NRC  Commissioner 
Victor'  Gilinsky.  The  first  of  these 
speeches,  dated  October  30,  appeared 
in  the  December  9  issue  of  the  Record. 
The  second  speech,  dated  November  5, 
follows: 
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Remarks  of  Victor  Gilinsky.  Commission- 
er, Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
Before  the  Washington  Section  op  the 
American  Nuclear  Society 

nuclear  regulation:  who  needs  it? 
Last  week  I  talked  to  a  nuclear  fuel  con- 
ference about  the  effect  on  the  nuclesj'  in- 
dustry of  the  President's  recent  policy  state- 
ment. I  said  that  the  reasons  for  the  decline 
of  nuclear  powef  had  been  misunderstood 
by  the  Administration,  and  consequently,  its 
attempt  to  aid  the  .industry  was  both  misdi- 
rected and  wrongheaded.  I  would  like  to 
summarize  those  remarks  and  then  take  up 
the  subject  where  I  left  it  last  week. 

I  said  that  a  plant-by-plant  examination 
led  me  to  believe  that  at  least  another  20  of 
the- 77  plants  with  construction  permits 
would  be  cancelled— for  economic  reasons: 
that  the  plants  under  construction  permit 
review  wlH  probably  not  be  built:  and  that 
this  means  Installed  nuclear  capacity  is 
likely,  to  level  off,  sometime  in  the  next 
decade,  at  something  less  than  120,000 
megawatts.  A  large  figure,  but  a  disappoint- 
ing one  to  the  Industry  in  view  of  earlier 
projections. 

Disappointing  or  not,  these  numbers  are 
not  going  to  be  Improved  by  the  announced 
Administration  policy.  The  most  severe 
problems  of  the  Industry  have  to  do  with 
matters  not  directly  under  federal  control: 
difficulties  of  large-scale  high-quality  con- 
struction, light  financial  markets,  and  re- 
duced electrical  demand  growth.  I  pointed 
to  a  number  of  problems.  Ignored  In  the  new 
policy,  on  which  federal  assistance  is  impor- 
tant, and  even  vital:  spent  fuel  storage,  or- 
ganizing the  Three  Mile  Island  cleanup, 
adequate  insurance  for  reactor  damage  in 
accidents,  and,  thfe  Item  "most  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  reactor  safety. 

Nothing  would  be  more  devastating  to  the 
industry  than  another  serious  accident.  If 
another  plant  is  damaged  on  anything  like 
the  scale  of  TMI,  whatever  credibility  the 
electric  utility  Industry  has  with  the  finan- 
cial community  will  be  shot. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  Adminis- 
tration offers  an  Ineffectual  mixture:  build 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder,  try  to  breathe  life 
into  private  reprocessing,  and  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  safety  regulators  to  ease 
off.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  that 
last  point. 

77ie  regulations:  Problem  or  solution? 
The  President's  statement  said  "Nuclear 
power  has  becomefintangled  in  a  morass  of 
regulations  that/£fo  not  enhance  safety  but 
that  do  cause  extensive  licensing  delays  and 
economic  uncertainty." 

I  raise  this  Subject  with  you.  first  of  all. 
because  the  industry  lobbyists  can't  escape 
responsibility  for  this  attack  on  the  safety 
regulatorsyWe  all  know  how  things  like  this 
,get  put>dgether  in  Washington.  A  few  days 
afterfne  White  House  statement  of  October 
8.  a  full-page  industry  ad  in  the  Washington 
Post  singled  out  for  reprinting  in  large  bold 
type  the  President's  attack  on  the  regula- 
tors. Here  it  Is  (attached). 
.  By  the  way,  this  ad  suggests  that  33 
plants  can  be  made  ready  to  operate  in  the 
next  two  years  if  only  the  regulators  will 
stop  dragging  their  feet.  I've  examined 
those  projects.  On  the  basis  of  our  experi- 
ence with  nuclear  construction  schedule?.  I 
would  guess  that  not  more  than  20  of  the  33 
win  actually  be  completed  by  then.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  construction  delays  and  not  li- 
censing delays. 

I  wish  I  could  find  a  way  to  convince  yo^ 
especially  those  of  you  representing  uti 
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ties,  that  blaming  the  regulators  for  all  your 
ills  is  not  a  very  smart  tactic  and  will  ulti- 
mately backfire  on  you. 

Leffitimacy 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  with- 
out the  legitimacy  that  comes  with  NRC  ap- 
proval, you  cannot  carry  on  your  business.  I 
don't  mean  that  the  law  would  not  permit 
It:  I  mean  (hat  the  public  would  not  stand 
for  it.  The  public  may  not  trust  us  very 
much,  but  they  don't  trust  you  at  all.  When 
the  average  person  hears  from  you  and  the 
Administration  that  the  safety  regulators 
'don't  know  what  they  are  doing,  he  doesn't 
conclude  that  the  industry  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  are  right  uid  the  NRC  is 
wrong.  He  concludes  that  nuclear  energy  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  he  thought. 

Of  course  the  industry  may  think  its  life 
would  be  easier  with  a  more  compliant 
NRC.  if  legitimacy  could  be  had  on  the 
cheap.  That.  I  take  It.  was  the  purpose  of 
the  various  efforts  to  turn  the  NRC  Into  an 
Executive  agency,  the  plans  talked  about 
during  the  turnover  of  administrations,  the 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council's  instiga- 
tion of  attacks  on  us  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  now  the  new  Ad- 
ministration policy.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you 
that  this  is  also  not  a  wise  approach,  even  in 
terms  of  your  crassest  Interests.  If  you  suc- 
ceed here,  you  also  lose,  because  you  will 
have  devalued  the  legitimacy  that  comes 
with  NRC  approval. 

Sajety 

More  Importantly,  let's  come  back  to  how 
nuclear  power  looks  to  Wall  Street.  On 
more  than  one  occasion.  I  have  heard  utility 
financing  experts  deliver  the  warning  to  the 
Industry  that  TMI  has  already  brought  an 
end  to  the  traditional  ease  with  which  elec- 
tric utilities  obtained  private  money.  Never 
mind  whether  any  member  of  the  public  is 
killed  or  injured.  The  money  men  are 
saying,  one  more  Three  Mile  Island  and 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  private  financ- 
ing. Not  just  for  nuclear  plants.  For  utilities. 
In  other  words,  the  country  may  have  to 
decide  between  reactors  and  utilities.  In 
that  case,  reactors  won't  go  because  they're 
too  valuable.  Which  means  if  you  don't 
watch  out.  you're  going  to  be  devoured  by 
your  own  technology. 

You  may  regard  that  as  just  scare  talk. 
Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  what's  really  going 
on.  Let's  not  talk  rhetoric  and  policy  staic- 
ments.  let's  talk  power  reactors. 

The  70  operating  reactors  are  in  the 
hands  of  40  utility  companies.  When  the 
construction  projects  to  which  there  is  now 
a  serious  commitment  are  completed,  we'll 
have  about  120  reactors  in  the  hands  of 
about  60  utilities.  Three  quarters  of  these 
comptmles  will  own  no  more  than  two  reac- 
tors: more  than  half  will  be  operating  only 
one. 

I'm  not  saying  a  uiillty  with  one  or  two  re- 
actors can't  do  a  gpod  job— there  are  some 
very  well  run  reactors  in  this  category  (such 
as  at  the  Farley  station  which  I  recently  vis- 
ited). Bigger  Is  not  necessarily  better  some 
of  the  larger  utilities  have  not  performed 
well  at  all.  But  it  is  more  difficult  for  small 
outfits  to  put  together  the  necessary  techni- 
cal support  for  first-class  reactor  operation. 

We  should  recall  that  the  early  nuclear 
power  projects,  as  is  always  true  in  pioneer- 
ing new  technologies,  drew  exceptional 
people.  But  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
1960's  and  early  70's  brought  in  less  compe- 
tent organizations.  Even  where  experienced 
engineering  and  construction  firms  were  in- 
volved, they  were  overextended  and  design 
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and  construction'  was  often  no  longer  done 
by  the  first  team. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  real  problems  out 
there.  Some  utilities  are  in  over  their  heads. 
Some  have  lost  control  of  their  projects  and 
have  had  to  be  reined  in  by  the  NRC.  That 
applies  both  to  plants  under  construction 
and  in  operation. 

Of  the  plants  under  construction.  I 
remind  you  of  Marble  Hill,  South  Texas, 
and  Zimmer.  On  the  oper&ting  side,  I  re- 
cently visited  a  plant  which  I  can  only  de- 
scribe as  having  been  saved  from  itself  by 
NRC's  firm  action  in  imposing  a  strict  reme- 
dial regime  on  the  operation.  To  my  sur- 
prise, that  is  the  way  the  plant  management 
saw  it,  too.  I  got  the  impression  they  were 
damned  glad  the  NRC  forced  corporate 
management  to  devote  the  resources,  and 
make  the  changes  necessary  to  snap  the 
plant  out  of  a  dangerous  situation.  Our  re- 
gional offices  have  had  to  do  this  over  and 
over  again,  to  educate  one  slow  utility  after 
another  to  the  demands  of  nuclear  technol- 
ogy. 

You  are  all  in  this  together 

So  I  ask  you,  can  you  really  be  confident 
that  all  of  these  electric  utilities  are  going 
to  build  their  plants  and  manage  their  oper- 
ation carefully  without  NRC  supervision? 
Are  you  really  ready  to  put  your  commerical 
future  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  average  per- 
former, but  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  per- 
former? And  who  but  the  NRC  is  there  to 
maintain  a  minumum  standard?  Do  you 
really  think  the  Industry  can  regulate  itself? 
I  don't.  Irritating  as  it  may  be,  NRC  per- 
forms a  badly  needed  service,  not  just  for 
the  public  but  for  the  industry  as  well.  We 
help  keep  your  plants  safe  and  thus  help 
protect  the  enormous  investment  they  rep- 
resent. 

Whether  we  are  doing  enough  is  another 
•uestion.  I  think  we  have  not  been  nearly 
tough  enough.  I  must  tell  you  that,  if  I  had 
had  my  way  in  the  past,  enforcement  would 
have  been  swifter,  and  more  severe.  I  think, 
by  the  way.  that  we  are  going  to  get  tougher 
and  you'll  be  making  a  big  mistake  if  you 
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fight  this.  Do  you  really  want  us  to  ease  off 
on  the  weakest  of  our  fellow  utilities?  If 
that  happens,  the  whole  industry  will  end 
up  sharing  their  mistakes. 

Now,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  I  think  the  NRC  is  above 
criticism.  If  we're  doing  something  that's 
technically  wrong,  you  should  let  us  have  it. 
We  need  that  criticism  to  keep  us  on  our 
toes.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  out  of  an 
excess  of  caution,  we  have  overestimated 
how  much  radioactive  iodine  may  escape 
from  a  failed  reactor.  We  will  sort  this  ques- 
tion out  without  your  help  and  criticism 
over  the  next  couple  years.  ThierTame  holds 
for  our  procedures.  If  you  thjnk  av^  proce- 
dures are  wrong,  by  all  means  say  so.  We 
might  even  agree  with  you.  What  I  am  pro- 
testing is  the  incessant,  indiscriminate 
broadside  attack  on  the  safety  regulators. 
An  invitation 

I  wonder  whether  we  could  not  put  an  end 
to  this  way  of  dealing  with  each  other.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  it's  just  not  in  the  cards  for 
the  nuclear  enterprise  to  grow  much  beyond 
the  number  of  current  firm  projects.  There 
is  no  point  in  trying  to  balloon  that  number 
or  to  argue  about  where  all  those  earlier 
rosy  forecasts  went.  It's  mostly  the  work  of 
Adam  Smith.  Let's  try  to  make  sure  that 
the  reactors  we  are  building  and  operating 
are  built  and  work  right.  NRC  is  an  essen- 
tial element.  It  can  only  do  its  job  if  the  in- 
dustry and  the  Administration  work  with  it, 
not  against  it. 

[Advertisement  in  the  Washington  Post] 

President  Reagan  Says: 

"One  of  the  Best  Potential  Sources  or 
New  Electrical  Energy  Supplies  in  the 
Coming  Decades  Is  Nuclear  Power." 

"Nuclear  power  has  become  entangled  in  a 
morass  of  regulations  that  do  not  enhance 
safety  but  that  do  cause  extensive  licens- 
ing delays  and  economic  uncertainty." 
—From  a  Statement  by  the  President, 
October  8,  1981. 
Thirty-three  new  generating  plants  can  be 

ready    to    operate    during    the    next    two 
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years— thus  making  nuclear  energy  the 
second  largest  supplier  of  America's  electric- 
ity. 

The  President  recognizes  that  the  two  big- 
gest obstacles  to  greater  use  of  nuclear 
power  are  unnecessary  regulatory  delays 
suid  this  country's  failure  to  define  a  nation- 
al nuclear  waste  management  program. 
These  obstacles  have  driven  up  the  cost  of 
electricity  to  the  consumer  and  eroded 
public  confidence  in  nuclear  energy— at  a 
time  when  we  need  all  the  domestic  energy 
we  can  produce. 

Inefficient  regulation  of  nuclear  power 
has  drastically  lengthened  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  construct  a  nuclear  power 
plant  and  bring  it  on  line  These  unneces- 
sary delays  have  resulted  in  higher  electric 
bills  for  the  American  consumer— adding  to 
the  already  high  cost  of  living. 

Reforming  the  licensing  process,  without 
compromising  safety,  will  relieve  utilities 
and  their  ratepayers  of  these  costs  and  once 
again  restore  the  role  that  a  safe  commer- 
cial nuclear  power  program  can  play  in 
helping  meet  America's  future  energy 
needs. 

The  pul>lic  demands— and  is  entitled  to- 
prompt  demonstration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  the  safe  storage 
and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste.  We  support 
the  President's  initiative  to  encourage  Con- 
gress to  expedite  pending  waste  manage- 
ment legislation. 

We  also  support  the  President's  views  that 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  is  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  insuring  America's  energy 
security  into  the  next  century. 

We  accept  the  President's  invitation  to 
work  with  the  Administration  to  identify 
and  eliminate  obstacles  standing  in  the  way 
of  increased  use  of  nuclear  energy.  For  out 
part,  we  are  prepared  to  assure  that  all 
safety  requirements  are  met  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious manner. 

Electricity    from    nuclear   power— energy 
made  in  America— can  help  spark  our  coun- 
try's economic  recovery. 
America's  Electric  Energy  Companies, 

Washington,  D.Cm 
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